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United  States  /^^  , 

0/ America  PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  OO        CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


SENATE— Wednesday,  July  10,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Carl  T.  Curtis, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

Rev.  Benjamin  E.  Sheldon,  pastor. 
Sixth  Presbyterian  Church,  Wasliington, 
D.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  loving  heavenly  Father,  we  want 
to  confess  our  deep  dependence  on  You, 
our  Creator  and  Redeemer.  Tiiere  is  no 
wisdom  or  strength  that  does  not  have 
its  source  in  Your  great  wisdom  and 
power.  Ours  is  but  a  reflection  of  Yours, 
Lord,  and  today  we  pray  that  to  Your 
servants  in  ihe  U.S.  Senate  may  be  given 
a  humble  dependence  on  God,  a  simple 
trust  in  His  way  of  goodness  and  truth, 
and  a  yearning  for  a  new  measure  of 
wisdom  and  power  to  meet  the  demands 
of  this  crisis  hour  In  our  world. 

Do  not  kt  us  settle  for  less  tiian  God's 
way  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  of  these 
days.  Keep  the  light  of  God  burning  in 
our  land>  and  in  our  hearts  today.  Even 
tliough  we  falter  and  often  fail,  help  us 
still  to  believe  that  to  him  who  asks  it 
will  be  given,  he  who  seeks  will  find,  and 
to  him  who  knocks  it  will  be  opened. 

May  the  spirit  of  God  direct  our  way 
this  day  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord 
and  Savior.  We  offer  this  prayer  in  His 
name.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

TT.S.  Senate, 
*      President  pro  tempore, 
XVashlngton.D.C,  July  10, 1968. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being   temporarily   absent  from   the   Sen- 
ate, I  appoint  Hon.  Carl  T.  Curtis,  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Nebraslca,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Carl  Hayden, 
President  pHo  tempore. 

Mr.  CURTIS  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tem^pore. 


THE  JOWtlNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, July  9,  1968.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


IvIESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
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nicated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  the  President  had  approved  and 
signed  the  following  acts  and  joint 
resolution: 

6n  June29,  19C8: 

S.  1028.  An  act  to  amend  t;tl<?  5,  tTnited 
States  Code,  to  extend  certain  benefits  to 
former  employees  of  ^county  committees 
established  pursuant  tff  section  8(b)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  180.  Joint    resolution    to    provide 
franked  mail  privileged  for  surviving  spouses 
of  Members  of  Congress. 
On  July  2,  1968: 

S.  3363.  An  act  to  name  the  U.S.  custom- 
house, Providence.  R.I.,  the  "John  E.  Pogarty 
Federal  Building." 

On   July   5,    1968: 

S.  171.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Timothy 
Joseph  Shea  and  Elsie  Annet  Shea;  and 

S.  3159.  An  act  authorizing  the  Trustees  of 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art  to  construct  a 
building  or  buildings  on  the  site  boiuided 
by  Fourth  Street,  Pennsylv^la  Avenue, 
Third  Street,  and  Madison  DriveVti^.,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and- inrtlilng  provision 
for  tl.e  maintenance  thereof. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED' 
As  in  executive  session,  ' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tehl- 
pore  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  M^\NSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Wiliiout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DUR- 
ING SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Executive  Reorganization  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

Tl»e  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Inouye  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


OBJECTION   TO    COMMITTEE 

MEETING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the.  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  make  an  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  DEPARTTvIENT  OF  HEALTH. 
EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE  . 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nominatioft  of 
James  H.  McCrocklin,  of  Texas,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  wa/  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  i-esumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  buciness. 


OI^DER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  YARBOROUGH 

■  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  sometime  during 
the  period  for  the  transaction  of  moiTi- 
Ing  business*,  at  an  appropriate  time,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborough]  be  allowed  to  proce.gd  for 
not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.. Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
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ceed  to  the  consideration  .of  measures 


i>n 


the 
No. 


calendar,  beginning  with  Calendir 


1342  and  the  succeeding  measures 


sequence,  up  to  and  including  Calenqar 
No.  1349. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With(*it 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


to 
t»e 


I  se 
of 


Is 


^    DAIRY  INDEMNITY  PAYMENTS 

The  bill  (S.  3638)  to  extend  for  3  ye^rs 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  indemnity  payments 
dairy  farmers  for  milk  required  to 
withheld  from  commercial  markets  be- 
cause it  contains  residues  of  chemicals 
registered  and  approved  for  use  by  tie 
Federal  Government  was  considered,  c  r 
dered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows : 

s.  3638 

Be   it   enacted   by   the   Senate  and   Ho 
of  Representatives  of  the   United   States 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That   sdc 
tlon  3  of  Public  Law  90-95.  approved  Septe^n 
ber  28.  1967  (81  Stat.  231;  7  U.S.C.  4501) 
amended    by    striking    out    "June   30,    19d8" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  197 1 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pre  ;i- 
dent,  I  wish  to  rise  and  speak  in  favor  of 
S.  3638,  a  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  tie 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  indemnity  payments  to  dairy 
farmers  for  milk  required  to  be  withhe  Id 
from  commercial  markets  because  it  con 
tains  residues  of  chemicals  register  jd 
and  approved  for  use  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  need  for  this  bill  is  clear. 

In  order  to  control  insects  and  weeds 
crops,  farmers  must,  of  course,  use  pes 
cides.  Many  of  these  have  been  approved 
as  safe  by  the  Federal  Government.  Ho'  v 
ever,  as  sometimes  happens,  these  chen  ,1 
cals  occasionally  contaminate  feeds  a|id 
this  contamination  passes  on  into 
milk  produced  by  dairy  fanners. 

If  the  quantity  of  pesticide  in  thg  m 
is  found  to  be  too  strong  then,  in  tne  piij 
lie  interest,  the  farmer  is  required  by  1  iw 
to  destroy  his  milk,  to  his  obvious  finajn- 
cial  disadvantage. 

I  have  cosponsored  this  bill  because  ijhe 
present  authority  allowing  the  Federal 
Government  to  reimburse  such  farm  ;rs 
for  their  losses  expired  on  June  30  of  tfiis 
year. 

Until  such  time  as  researchers  are  able 
to  come  up  with  a  solution  to  this  pesti- 
cide problem,  I  think  it  is  our  respond 
bility  to  permit  affected  farmers  to  sqek 
indemnity  payments  for  their  losses 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  spe^y 
passage  of  this  bill. 

-  Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  milk  indemnity  p£  y 
ment  program,  I  am  pleased  to  support 
Senate  action  on  S.  3638.  This  program, 
which  has  been  in  existence  since  19  54, 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  indemnity  payments  to  da  ry 
farmers  who  must  remove  their  produ  ;ts 
from  the  market  because  of  contamir  a- 
tion  by  residues  of  chemicals  registeied 
and  approved  for  use  on  crops  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  bill  before  us 
today  enables  the  Secretary  to  contique 
such  payments  over  the  next  3  years 

Over  the  past  4  years  Texas  dairyirien 
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have  been  saved  from  disaster  by  this 
program.  Of  the  $279,000  spent  in  1967, 
Texans  received  $244,000.  In  1968  the 
great  majority  of  the  indemnity  pay- 
ments again  went  to  Texas.  Of  the  $137,- 
000  spent  In  1968,  $97,000  went  to 
Texans. 

Although  the  bill  involves  only  a  small 
sum  of  money,  these  indemnity  pay- 
ments mean  a  great  deal  to  those 
farmers  who  are  faced  with  bankruptcy 
because  they  cannot  sell  their  products 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  For  this 
reason  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  this 
bill  which  extends  the  program  another 
3  years. 


BACKGROUND 


PELICAN  ISLAND  WILDERNESS 
AREA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3343),  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Pelican  Island  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Indian  River  County,  Fla.,  as 
wilderness,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  with  an  amendment  on  page 
2,  after  lin^  4,  strike  out: 

Sec.  3.  Except  as  necessary  to  meet  mini- 
mum requirements  in  connection  with  the 
purposes  for  which  the  area  Is  administered 
(including  measures  required  in  emergencies 
Involving  the  health  and  safety  of  persons 
within  the  area),  there  shall  be  no  conxmer- 
cial  enterprise,  no  temporary  or  piermanent 
roads,  no  use  of  motor  vehicles,  motorized 
equipment,  or  motorboats.  no  landing  of 
aircraft,  no  other  form  of  motorized  trans- 
port, and  ncr  structure,  or  installation  within 
the  area  designated  as  wilderness  by  this 
Act. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

S.  3343 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  3(c)  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  of  September  3,  1964  (78  Stat.  890,  892; 
16  U.S.C.  1132(c)  ),  certain  lands  in  the  Peli- 
can Islands  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Florida, 
which  comprise  about  four  hundred  and 
three  acres  and  whlCh  are  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Pelican  Island  Wilderness — Pro- 
posed" and  dated  July  1967  are  hereby  desig- 
nated as  wllderpess.  The  map  shall  be  on  file 
and  available  for  public  inspection  In  the 
offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  2.  The  area  designated  by  this  Act  as 
wilderness  shall  be  known  as  the  "Pelican 
Island  Wilderness"  and  shall  be.  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  accord- 
ance with  the  applicable  provisions  of  the 
Wilderness  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1366),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

As  recommended  by  the  President,  under 
provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  (78 
Stat.  890),  this  bill  would  designate  the  Peli- 
can Island  wilderness  as  a  unit  of  the  na- 
tional wilderness  preservation  system. 


President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  by  an  Exec- 
utive order  of  March  13,  1903,  established 
the  Pelican  Island  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge— the  first  refuge  of  a  system  that  has 
since  grown  to  be  the  most- far-reaching  and 
comprehensive  wildlife  resource  management 
program  in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  is  lo- 
cated in  Indian  River  County,  Pla.,  between 
the  towns  of  Sebastian  and  Wabasso,  some 
75  mHes  north  of  West  Palm  Beach.  The  ref- 
uge area  Islands  extend  for  several  miles 
along  the  east  side  of  the  Indian  River  north 
of  the  Wabasso  Bridge. 

Visitor  use  of  the  islands  proper  must  be 
held  to  a  minimum  throughout  the  year  to 
avoid  conflict  with  colonial  bird  nesting, 
which  is  the  primary  refuge  objective.  Op- 
portunities for  public  enjoyment  of  the  wild- 
life resources  and  water-oriented  recreation 
will  be  provided  in  the  surrounding  waters. 

A  public  hearing  on  the  wilderness  pro- 
posal was  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  in  Vero  Beach,  Fla  . 
on  April  5.  1967.  Testimony  was  unanimously 
in  favor  of  the  wilderness  proposal.  The  pri- 
mary reason  given  for  supporting  the  wilder- 
ness proposal  included  protection  of  colonial 
birds  and  their  nesting  and  feeding  habitat; 
protection  of  estuarine  and  fisheries  re- 
sources; long-range  preservation  of  natural 
areas  for  scenic,  esthetic,  and  ecological 
values;  preservation  vital  to  long-range  so- 
cial and  economic  interests  of  citizens  of 
Indian  River  County;  and  preservation  of 
Pelican  Island  Refuge  because  of  Its  histori- 
cal value  as  the  Nation's  first  national  wild- 
life refuge. 

DESCRIPTION 

The  wilderness  area  proposal  Includes  all 
Islands  within  Pelican  Island  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  within  T.  31  S..  R.  39  E.,  Talla- 
hassee meridian.  Comprising  about  403  acres, 
the  islands  are  Roseate,  Pelican,  Roosevelt, 
Horseshoe.  North  Horseshoe,  Long,  David. 
Plug,  North  and  South  Oyster,  Preachers. 
Middle.  Nelson,  Pauls,  and  the  four  small  Is- 
lands designated  as  Egret  Island. 

A  portion  of  the  refuge  Is  on  the  main- 
land, but  this  part  was  cut  up  by  a  mosquito 
control  project  before  being  added  to  the 
refuge.  It  contains  numerous  roads  and  is, 
therefore,  not  Included  in  the  proposal. 

'       AMENDMENT 

The  committee  amended  S.  3343  by  striking 
section  3  of  the  bill.  This  section  was  a  re- 
phrasing of  language  in  the  Wilderness  Act 
defining  use  restrictions,  with  some  modifi- 
cations. The  committee  felt  that  the  new 
phraseology  might  have  the  effect  of  modi- 
fying the  basic  law,  and  that  It  was  un- 
necessary because  section  2  directs  that  the 
area  shall  be  administered  In  accordance 
with  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act. 

RECOMMENDATION 

The  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  reports  favorably  on  S.  3343,  and 
recommends  early  enactment. 

COST 

No  additional  budgetary  expenditures  are 
involved  in  enactment  of  S.  3343. 


GREAT  SWAMP  WILDERNESS,  N.J. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3379),  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Great  Swamp  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Morris  County,  N.J..  as  wilder- 
ness, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  with  an  amendment,  on  page  2, 
after  line  7,  strike  out : 

Sec.  3.  Except  as  necessary  to  meet  mini- 
mum requirements  in  connection  with  the 
purposes  for  which  the  area  Is  administered 
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(including  measures  required  in  emergencies 
involving  the  health  and  safety  of  persons 
within  the  area),  there  shall  be  no  com- 
mercial enterprise,  no  temporary  or  perm- 
anent roads,  no  use  of  motor  vehicles,  motor- 
ized equipment  or  motorboats,  no  landing  of 
aircraft,  no  other  form  of  motorized  trans- 
port, and  no  structure  or  installation  within 
the  area  designated  as  wilderness  by  this  Act. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In 
accordance  with  section  3(c)  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  September  3,  1964  (78  Stat.  890, 
892;  16  U.S.C.  1132(c)  ),  certain  lands  in  the 
Great  Swamp  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  New 
Jersey,  which  comprise  about  three  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  acres  and  which 
are  depicted  as  wilderness  units  on  a  map 
entitled  "M.  Hartley  Dodge  Wilderness  and 
Harding  Wilderness — Proposed"  and  dated 
September  1967  are  horeby  designated  as 
wilderness.  The  map  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for  public  inspection  in  the  offices 
of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life, Department  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  2.  The  area  designated  by  this  Act 
as  wilderness  shall  be  known  as  Great  Swamp 
Wilderness  and  shall  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  accordance 
with  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1367  >,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  bill  would  designate  approximately 
3,750  acres  of  the  Great  Swamp  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  including  the  M.  Hartley 
Dodge  and  Harding  sections,  as  part  of  the 
national  wilderness  preservation  system. 
This  addition  Is  one  recommended  by  the 
President  under  provisions  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  1964  (Public  Law  88-577). 
description 

The  area  lies  40  miles  due  west  of  New 
York  City's  Times  Square,  and  7  miles  south 
of  Morristown.  N.J.  The  refuge  is  dedicated  to 
migratory  waterfowl  production  and  man- 
agement, preservation  of  natural  conditions, 
conservation  education,  and  public  recrea- 
tion. Swamp  woodland,  cattail  marshes, 
grasslands,  hardwood  ridges,  and  cropland 
typify  the  refuge  area.  More  than  175  species 
bf  birds  and  250  plant  species  are  identified 
with  the  refuge. 

background 

The  Great  Swamp  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge was  establlslied  In  May  1964.  It  came 
into  being  as  the  result  of  a  local  committee 
which,  through  the  efforts  of  a  large  number 
of  volunteers,  raised  more  than  a  million 
dollars  to  acquire  nearly  3.000  acres,  which 
were  donated  to  the  Federal  Government. 
This  effort  was  largely  engendered  by  a  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  Jetport  In  this  area.  The 
cooperative  project  is  nationally  known  as 
an  example  of  local  people  and  their  govern- 
ment cooperating  to  preserve  a  segment  of 
natural  America  for  the  continued  enjoy- 
ment and  inspiration  of  all  citizens. 

AMENDMENT 

The  committee  amended  S.  3379  by  striking 
section  3  of  the  bill.  This  section  was  a  re- 
phrasing of  language  In  the  Wilderness  Act 
defining   use  restrictions,   with  some  modl- 


■^catlons.  The  committee  felt  that  the  new 
phraseology  might  have  the  effect  of  modi- 
fying the  basic  law,  and  that  It  was  unnec- 
essary because  section  2  directs  that  the  area 
shall  be  administered  In  accordance  with 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Wilderness 
Act. 

road  BETWEEN  AREAS 

The  committee  believes  that  a  road  which 
runs  between  the  Harding  wilderness  unit 
and  the  M.  Hartley  Dpdge  wilderness  unit, 
should  be  closed.  The  Harding  unit  contains 
1,350  acres  and  the  Dodge  unit  2,400  acres, 
and  are  ecologically  distinct  units,  but  the 
committee  felt  that  since  they  would  be  com- 
bined In  popular  concept  as  the  Great  Swamp 
Wilderness  Area,  the  road  should  be  closed. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  Is  acquiring  under  terms  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  and  Migratory 
Bird  Hunting  Act  some  lands  in  the  area  still 
under  private  ownership,  and  that  when  this 
Is  accomplished  no  one  will  be  living  along 
the  road.  The  two  townships  concerned  have 
offerec^to  vacate  the  road,  and  the  Director 
of  the  BHi^au  of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life, John  S.  Gottschalk,  testified  at  hearings 
before  the  committee  on  June  20,  1968,  that 
he  would  recommend  abandonment. 

HEARINGS 

In  addition  to  the  June  20,  1968,  hearing 
before  the  committee,  a  public  hearing  w  s 
conducted  In  Morristown,  N.J.,  February  17, 
1967.  The  hearing  transcript  contains  350 
pages  of  the  oral  testimony  from  62  persons 
and  164  written  statements.  Hearing  testi- 
mony and  statements  were  all  in  favor  of  the 
wl'derness  proposal,  except  one  oral  presenta- 
tion. (For  a  more  complete  summary  of  the 
hearing,  see  the  synopsis  of  the  propwDsal  in- 
cluded with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's 
communication  which  follows  later.) 

RECOMMENDATION 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  reports  favorably  on  S.  3379 
and  recommends  early  enactment. 

COST 

No  additional  budgetary  expenditures  are 
involved  in  enactment  of  S.  3379. 


DESIGNATING  MONOMOV  WILDER- 
NESS AREA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  3425),  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Monomoy  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Barnstable  County,  Mass.,  as 
wilderness,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  with  an  amendment,  on  page  2, 
after  line  4,  strike  out: 

Sec  3.  Except  as  necessary  to  meet  mini- 
mum requirements  in  connection  with  the 
purposes  for  whlcli  the  area  is  administered 
(including  measures  required  In  emergencies 
involving  the  health  and  safety  of  persons 
within  the  area),  there  shall  be  no  commer- 
cial enterprise,  no  temporary  or  permanent 
roads,  no  use  of  motor  vehicles,  motorized 
equipment,  or  motorboats,  no  landing  of  air- 
craft, no  other  form  of  njotorlzed  transport, 
and  no  structure  or  Installation  within  the 
area  designated  as  wilderness  by  this  Act. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

S.  3425 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  cj  the  United  Statat  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  accordance 
with  section  3(c)  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of 
September  3.  1964  (78  Stat.  890.  892;  16  U.S.C 
1132(c)),  certain  lands  In  the  Monomoy 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Massachusetts, 
which  comprise  about  two  thousand  six  hun- 
tired  acres  and  which  are  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Monomoy  Wilderness — Proposed" 
and  dated  August  1967>  arc  herglij^esignated 


as  wilderness.  The  map  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for  public  inspection  in  the  office 
of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  2.  The  area  designated  by  this  Act  as 
Wilderness  shall  be  known  as  the  "Monomoy 
Wilderness"  and  shall  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  accordance 
with  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
1368),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  bill,  S.  3425,  would  designate  as  wilder- 
ness Monomoy  Island,  which  is  located  within 
the  Monomoy  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
Barnstable  County,  Mass.,  under  provision  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  of  September  3,  1964  (78 
Stat.  890). 

BACKGROUND 

Monomoy  Island  is  a  2,600-acre  roadless 
Island  extending  about  9  miles  south  from  the 
elbowof  Cape  Cod,  in  the  town  of  Chatham, 
Barfifefeble  County,  Mass.  It  was  established 
on  June  1.  1944,  as  part  of  the  Monomoy 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  all  but  some  4  acres 
of  the  island  having  been  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  authority  of 
the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act  (45  Stat. 
1222),  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  715  et  seq), 
Boston,  Mass..  and  Providence.  P..I.,  are  about 
100  miles  from  Monomoy  Inland. 

»        DESCRIPTION 

Tlie  Monomoy  Wilderness  proposal  Is  a 
barrier  beach  island  located  9  miles  south  of 
Cape  Cod  in  the  town  of  Chatham,  Barn- 
stable County,  Mass.  Bounded  pn  the  west  by 
Nantucket  Sound  and  on  the  east  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  the  island  varies  from  one- 
fourth  to  IVi  miles  in  width  and  is  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  a  shallow  waterway 
abflut  one-half  .mile  wide.  The  exterior  boun- 
daries of  the  wilderness  proposal  are  all  lands 
on  Monomoy  Island  to  the  line  of  mean  low 
tide  which  coincides  with  the  national  wild- 
life refuge  boundary  around  the  Island. 

MANAGEMENT    REQUIREMENTS 

The  Monomoy  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
has  been  managed  as  a  wild  area  since  its 
establishment.  There  are  no  Improved  roads 
on  the  Island.  No  changes  In  management 
are  envisioned  if  the  Island  Is  designated  as 
wilderness.  TTie  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  governing  the  man- 
agement and  administration  of  the  Island  as 
a  national  wildlife  refuge  will  continue  to 
apply.  Such  laws  and  regulations  provide  for 
public  uses  such  as  hunting  and  other  wild- 
life oriented  forms  of  outdoor  enjoyment, 
as  well  as  other  necessary  wildlife  refuge 
mansgement  programs. 

ThV  Department  of  the  Army  is  currently 
studylVig  the  feasibility  of  a  project  for  navi- 
gation for  Pleasant  Bay  and  tributary  waters. 
Massachusetts.  The  proposed  project  would 
include  the  closing  of  the  gap  between  Mon- 
omoy Island  and  Nauset  B<ach.  The  wilder- 
ness proposal  would  not  preclude  the  plan- 
ning and  construction  of  this  project.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  would  expect  to 
work  closely  with  the  Department  of  the 
Army  IX  the  project  is  authorized. 

Of  the  approximately  4  acres  of  Monomoy 
Island  in  private  ownership.  2  acres  contain 
private  summer  camps  and  2  acres  are  owned 
by  the  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society.  These 
Inholdings  will  be  acquired.  Until  they  are 
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acquired  It  will  be  necessary  to  allow  a(cess 
to  the  inholdlngs  via  over-the-sand  vehl:les 
National    wildlife    refuge    administration 
the  Island  will  require  the  retention  of 
existing  buildings  and  the  use  of  an 
the-stand    vehicle    for    administrative 
public  safety  purposes. 

A  permanent  staff  Is  required  to 
the  Monomoy  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
ent  and  future  staffing  requirements  foi 
refuges    will    not    be    adjusted    becaus ! 
designation  of  Monomoy  Island  as 

If  the  Island  should  Join  the  malnlar^d  at 
some  future  date,  the  Monomoy 
would  be  delineated  by  a  fence. 

TPE    WILDERNESS    RECORD 

In  accordance  with  section  3(d)  (1)(E 
the  Wilderness  Act,  a  public  hearing  was 
at  Chatham,  Mass..  between  9  a.m.  and 
p.m.    on    January    11,    1967.    Mr.    Dan 
Janzen,    former    Director,    Bureau   of   £ 
Fisheries   and   Wildlife,   was   hearing 
Mr.    Richard    E.    Griffith,    regional    diret 
Bureau    of    Sport    Fisheries    and    WlldlH( 
Boston,  Mass.,  represented  the  Bureau 

Communications  received  before  and 
the    hearings    from    citizens,    organlzat 
elected  officials.  State  agencies,  and  Federal 
agencies,  totaled  615  statements  in  the 
of  letters,  notes,  and  cards. 

AMENDMENT 

The  committee  amended  S.  3425  by  strik- 
ing section  3  of  the  bill.  This  section  \»as  a 
rephrasing  of  language  in  the  Wlldernesf  Act 
defining  use  restrictions,  with  some  rrodl 
fications.  The  committee  felt  that  the 
phraseology  might  have  the  effect  of  modify 
Ing  the  basic  law,  and  that  it  was  unnicee- 
sary  because  section  2  directs  that  the  area 
shall  be  administered  In  accordance  with  the 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Wilderness  At  ;t. 

COMMITTEE    RECOMMENDATION 

The  Senate  Oommlttee  on  Interior  anc  In^ 
sular  Affairs  reports  favorably  on  S.  3425  and 
recommends  early  enactment 


No  additional  budgetary  expenditures 
Involved  In  enactment  of  S.  3i425. 
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The  bill  (H.R.  4739)   to  authorize 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  grant 
term  leases  with  respect  to  lands  in 
EI  Portal  administrative  site  adjacerit 
Yosemite  National  Park,  Calif.,  and 
other  purposes,  was  considered,  on 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  t 
and  passed. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re  Jort 
(No.   1364),  explaining  the  purpose^ 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exc 
was  ordered  to  be  p.inted  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  4739,  by  Congressfn 
Johnson  of  California,   Is  to   Increase 
30  to  55  years  the  length  of  time  for  w^lcii 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  lease 
at  El  Portal.   Just   outside   the   entrancje 
Yosemite    National    Park,    to 
operating  In  the  park  and  thus  to  enhance 
the    possibility    of    prospective 
being  able  to  obtain  financing  for  the 
structlon  of  their  homes  at  that  site  and 
prove  th*  terms  on  which  such  financing 
be  had. 

NEED 

By  the  act  of  September  2,  1958  (72  $tat. 
1772),  the  Congress  authorized  the 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  approximately 
acres  at  El  Portal.  This  was  done  in  ord^r 
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provide  space  for  administrative  facilities  and 
employee  housing  outside  the  boundaries  of 
the  park  and  thereby  relieve  pressure  on  the 
overcrowded  floor  of  the  valley  within  the 
park. 

The  Importance  of  the  object  intended  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  1958  act  Is  greater 
today  than  it  was  then,  since  visits  to  the 
park  have  Increased  by  80  percent  In  the 
meantime,  and  there  has  been  a  correspond- 
ing increase  In  the  need  for  camping  space, 
hotel  accommodations,  and  the  like  within 
the  park. 

The  1958  act,  by  reference  to  an  earlier  act. 
limited  to  30  years  the  term  of  any  lease  at 
El  Portal.  This  Is,  In  present  circumstances, 
not  sufficiently  long  to  satisfy  financial  In- 
stitutions which  would  otherwise  be  willing 
to  lend  leaseholders  the  funds  they  need  to 
finance  home  construction.  HHFA,  for  in- 
stance requires  a  borrower  to  show  a  clear 
50-year  tA-m  on  t\\e  effective  date  of  a  loan. 
Enactment  of  the  present  bill  will  overcome 
this  difficulty. 

The  principal  concessioner  at  the  pork  has 
325  permanent  employees  stationed  there. 
Some  of  these,  because  of  the  nature  of  their 
jobs,  must  be  housed  within  the  park.  A 
number  of  others,  however,  live  at  El  Portal 
and  many  more  could  do  so  if  the  necessary 
accommodations  were  there.  A  spokesman  for 
the  concessioner  estimated  that,  with  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  4739,  as  many  as  15  homes 
a  year  might  he  built  at  BU  Portal  by  Its  em- 
ployees. Basic  facilities  already  In  existence  ' 
at  El  Portal — roads,  sewers,  water,  and 
powerllnes.  and  so  on — will  take  care  of  a 
considerable  Increase  in  its  population, 
though  not  of  the  entire  increase  that  is 
expected.  To  the  extent  to  which  conces- 
sioner employees  can  be  housed  at  El  Portal, 
the  situation  within  the  park  will  be  Im- 
proved. 

The  lease  or  leases  granted  by  the  National 
Park  Service  under  authority  of  HM.  4739 
will  be  made  with  the  concessioner,  not  with 
the  individual  employees.  They  will  provide 
for  subleasing  and  fpr  the  payment  of  rent 
to  the  Government  at  the  equivalent  of 
the  fair  rental  value  of  the  property  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  year  by  year.  In 
determining  fair  rental  value,  account  will 
be  taken  of  the  existence,  cost,  and  value  of 
all  basic  community  facilities  such  as  those 
mentioned  above.  The  terms  of  the  conces- 
sioner's subleases  to  its  employees  will  be 
required  by  the  Secretary  to  be  such  that, 
among  other  things,  the  concessioner  (a) 
makes  no  profit  on  the  subleases,  (b)  as- 
sumes responsibility  for  the  unpaid  balance 
of  any  mortgage  obtained  by  an  employee 
in  case  he  dies,  retires,  or  otherwise  ceases 
to  be  an  employee,  and  (c)  Is  required  to  buy 
the  employee's  equity  In  his  home  at  fair 
market  value  at  the  time  of  death,  retire- 
ment, or  other  loss  of  employment. 

COST 

Enactment  of  H.R.  4739  will  not  require 
the  appropriation  of  any  funds  not  already 
authorized  by  law. 


DESIGNATION  OF  LANDS  AS 
WILDERNESS  AREAS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3502)  to  designate  certain  lands 
on  the  Seney,  Huron  Islands,  and  Mich- 
igan Islands  National  Wildlife  Refuges 
in  Michigan,  the  Gravel  Island  and  Green 
Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuges  in  Wis- 
consin, and  the  Moosehorn  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  Maine,  as  wilderness, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  2,  after 
line  14,  strike  out: 

Sec.  3.  Except  as  necessary  to  meet  mini- 
mum requirements  In  connection  with  the 


purposes  for  which  the  areas  are  adminis- 
tered (including  measures  required  in  em- 
ergencies Involving  the  health  and  safety 
of  persons  within  the  area)  and  subject  to 
existing  private  rights,  there  shall  be  no 
commercial  enterprise,  no  temporary  or  per- 
manent roads,  no  use  of  motor  vehicles,  mo- 
torized equipment  or  motorboats,  no  landing 
of  aircraft,  no  other  form  of  motorized  trans- 
port, and  no  structure  or  Installation  within 
the  areas  designated  as  wilderness  by  this 
Act. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
S.  3502 

Be  it  etiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  a; 
America  in  Coiigrcss  assembled.  That,  In 
accordance  with  section  3(c)  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  September  3,  1964  (78  Stat.  892; 
16  U.S.C.  1132  (c)).  certain  lands  in  (>)  In 
the  Seney,  Huron  Islands,  and  Michigan  Is- 
lands National  Wildlife  Refuges,  Michigan. 
as  depicted  on  maps  entitled  "Seney  Wilder- 
ness— Proposed,"  "Huron  Islands  Wilder 
Siess — proposed,"  and  "Michigan  Island.s 
Wilderness — Proposed,"  (2)  the  Gravel  Is- 
land and  Green  Bay  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uges, Wisconsin,  as  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled "Wisconsin  Islands  Wilderness — Pro- 
posed." and  (3)  the  Moosehorn  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.  Maine,  as  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Edmunds  Wilderness  and 
Birch  Islands  Wilderness — Proposed,"  all 
said  maps  being  dated  August  1967.  are 
hereby  designated  as  wilderness.  The  maps 
shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public 
inspection  in  the  offices  of  the  Bureau  of 
SF>ort  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Sec.  2.  The  areas  designated  by  this  Act 
as  wllderne&  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  accordance  with 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Wilderness 
Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1369),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the   bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as   follows: 

PtJRPOSE  ' 

This  bill,  S.  3502.  would  designate  as  units 
of  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  Sys- 
tem the  Seney.  Huron  Islands,  and  Michigan 
Islands  Wilderness  areas  in  the  State  of 
Michigan,  the  Wisconsin  Islands  Wilderness 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  Edmunds 
Wilderness  and  Birch  Islands  WUderness  in 
the  State  of  Maine.  All  of  the  lands  Included 
are  presently  within  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge    System. 

DESCRIPTION 

The  Seney  Wilderness  proposal  contains 
approximately  25,000  acres  of  the  Seney  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refugee  in  Schoolcraft  Coun- 
ty. Mich.  The  proposed  area  includes  treeless 
bogs  and  strips  of  bog  forest,  remnants  of 
black  spruce  and  white  pine  forests,  Inhabited 
by  a  variety  of  big  and  small  game,  ranging 
from  moose  to  red  fox  and  timber  wolves. 
The  area  is  relatively  inaccessible. 

Tlie  proposed  Huron  Islands  Wilderness 
contains  approximately  147  acres  consisting 
of  eight  small  Islands  in  Lake  Superior.  The 
islands  are  made  up  of  pink  and  gray  granite 
upthrusts.  with  trees,  brush,  and  herbaceous 
plants  over  two-thirds  of  the  Islands,  and  the 
remtlnlng  third  largely  barren.  Tlie  islands 
are  pot  often  visited  because  of  their  isola- 
tion, rough  seas,  and  limited  landing  sites. 

Six  small  Islands,  totaling  approximately 
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41  acres,  constitute  the  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin Islands  Wilderness  proposals.  They 
are  important  breeding  and  nesting  areas 
for  herring  aAd  ring-billed  gulls.  The  fragile 
island  ecology,  abundant  bird  population, 
and  picturesque  terrain  features  have 
unique  beauty  and  are  of  major  interest  to 
scientists,  students,  and  natiu-e  lovers. 

A  total  of  2,780  acres  constitute  the  wilder- 
ness proposals  for  the  Edmunds  and  Birch, 
Islands  areas  within  the  Moosehorn  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  Washington  County, 
Maine.  This  refuge  is  one  of  the  few  Federal 
areas  in  the  northeast  containing  wilder- 
ness   resources. 

HEARINGS 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  of  September  3,  1964  (78 
Stat.  890),  public  hearings  were  held  at 
locations  convenient  to  the  areas  affected. 
The  results  of  these  hearings  are  summarized 
in  the  synopses  accompanying  the  recom- 
mendations to  the  President,  which  follow 
later. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
four  wilderness  bills,  S.  3379,  S.  3343, 
S.  3425,  and  S.  3502,  which  the  Senate 
passed  today,  represent  the  first  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interiors  recom- 
mendations for  additions  to  the  Nation- 
al Wilderness  Preservation  System 
under  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964.  They 
also  include  the  first  wilderness  areas  to 
be  designated  within  and  near  the 
heavily  populated  eastern  coast.  Thus, 
they  are  likely  to  become  landmark  con- 
servation legislation.  The  areas  con- 
cerned are  all  within  national  wildlife 
refuges. 

S.  3379  would  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Gi-eat  Swamp  National  Wildlife 
Refuge    in    Morris    County,    N.J.,    as 
wilderness.    Involved    are    3,750    acres. 
This  area  lies  40  miles  due  west  of  New 
York  City's  Times  Square  and  7  miles 
south   of   Morristown,  N.J.   The   refuge 
is  dedicated  to  migratory  waterfowl  pro- 
duction  and   management,  the  preser- 
vation of  natural  conditions,  conserva- 
tion  education   and   public    recreation. 
This  refuge  is  remarkable  in  that  it  was 
established    in    1964    after    more    than 
6,000  citizens  raised  over  a  million  dol- 
lars to  acquire  nearly  3.000  acres,  donat- 
ing the  area  to  the  Federal  Government. 
S.  3343  would  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Pelican  Island  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  in  Indian  River  County,  Fla.,  as 
wilderness.    The    area    would    comprise 
about  403  acres  on  several  islands  in- 
cluded in  the  refuge.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  historic  legislation  because  the  Peli- 
can Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge  was 
established  by  Executive  order  of  Presi- 
dent  Theodore   Roosevelt   in   1903 — the 
first  refuge  of  a  system  that  has  since 
grown  to  be  the  most  far-reaching  and 
comprehensive  \vildlife  resource  manage- 
ment program  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
S.  3425  would  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Monomoy  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge,   in   Barnstable   County,    Mass.,    as 
wilderness.  Monomoy  Island  is  a  2.600 
acre  roadless  island  located  9  miles  south 
from  the  elbow  of  Cape  Cod.  Boston  and 
Pro"idence    are    each    about    100    miles 
from  the  island.  The  island  is  inhabited 
by  a  variety  of  wildlife,  such  as  sea  birds 
reptiles  and  small  game. 

S.  3502  would  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Seney.  Huron  Islands,  and  Michi- 
gan Island  National  Wildlife  Refuges  in 
Wisconsin,  and  the  Moosehorn  National 


Wildlife  Refuge  in  Maine,  as  wilderness. 
The  Seney  Wilderness  proposal  contains 
approximately  25,000  acres,  which  is  rel- 
atively inaccessible,  and  is  inhabited  by 
a  variety  of  game  ranging  from  red  fox 
to  moose  and  timber  wolf.  The  proposed 
Huron  Islands  Wilderness  contains  ap- 
proximately 147  acres  on  eight  small 
islands  in  Lake  Superior.  Six  small 
islands,  totaling  approximately  41  acres, 
constitute  the  Michigan  and  Wisconsin 
Islands  proposals.  A  total  of  2,780  acres 
constitute  the  wilderness  proposal  for  the 
Edmunds  and  Birch  Islands  area  within 
the  Moosehorn  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
in  Washington  County,  Maine. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  these 
bills  do  not  in  any  way  diminish  the 
protection  of  these  wildlife  areas,  and 
the  conservation  purposes  for  which  they 
have  been  established  and  administered. 
To  the  contrai-y,  the  wilderness  designa- 
tion now  to  be. accorded  to  portions  of 
these  refuges  should  enhance  their  pro- 
tection from  any  adverse  or  incompat- 
ible uses  as  we  strive  to  retain  and  pre- 
serve them  in  their  natural  state.  Their 
administration  will  be  in  accordance  with 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  basic 
Wilderness  Act  of  1964. 

Although  provisions  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  which  relate  to  mining  and  mineral 
leasing  are  .intended  to  apply  only  to 
areas  of  the  national  forest  system 
which  are  given  wilderness  status,  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  and  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  have  determined  that  the  over- 
all mineral  resource  potential  of  the 
proposed  areas  is. poor,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Edmunds  Wilderness  pro- 
posal in  Maine.  However,  the  only  known 
mineral  resources  in  that  area  are  sand, 
gravel,  and  clay,  which  are  also  abundant 
in  the  surrounding  areas. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  3206)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  relating  to  the  construction  of 
waste  treatment  works,  and  to  the  con- 
duct of  water  pollution  control  research, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr.  President 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  passed  over. 


LOANS  ON  LEASED  LAND  IN  HAWAH 

The  bill  (H.R.  15562)  to  extend  the 
expiration  date  of  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 19,  1966,  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  i;eading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1365>,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SHORT    EXPLANATION 

This  bill  would  continue  for  2  years, 
through  June  30,  1970,  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration's  authority  to  make  loans  to 
lessee-operators  of  farmland  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii.  That  authority  is  limited  to  cases 
where  (1)  the  land  cannot  be  acquired  in 
fee  simple  by  the  applicant,    (2)    adequate 


security  is  provided  for  the  loans,  and  (3) 
there  is  a  reasonable  probability  ofvaccom- 
pllshlng  the  objectives  and  repayment  of  the 
loan. 

NEED  FOR  THE  BILL 

Hawaii  has  land  problems  unlike  those  of 
Other  States,  .since  much  of  its  land  is  sub- 
ject to  restraints  on  alienation  and  conse- 
quently is  operated  under   long-term   lease. 

A  little  over  a  centurv  ago  all  of  the  land 
In  Hawaii  was  owned  "by  the  King.  Under 
King  Kamehameha  III,  who  became  King  in 
1833.  the  land  was  divided  UHo  three  parts, 
with  one-third  being  vested  in  the  King, 
one-third  in  the  chiefs,  and  one-third  in  the 
tenants.  Later  the  King  divided  his  share, 
making  two-thirds  public  domain  and  one- 
third  his  private  estate:  and  the  chiefs 
divided  their  land.  Certain  of  the  public 
lands  were  designated  at,  Hawaiian  homelands 
and  subjected  to  statutory  restraints  on 
alienation  by  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commis- 
sion Act,  1920. 

A  large  part  of  the  remaining  lands  have 
been  controlled  by  a  few  landlords  for  many 
years,  and  their  sale  would  result  in  such 
high  taxes  on  the  proceeds  as  to  make  sale 
Impracticable.  Some  of  the  lands  are  held  in 
charitable  trusts  which  prevent  their  aliena- 
tion. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  restraints  on 
alienation  most  land  transactions  in  Hawaii 
involve  the  sale  of  leases.  Hawaiian  farmers 
In  order  to  carry  on  their  operations  must, 
like  other  farmers,  have  adequate  financing, 
and  should  have  available  to  them  the  financ- 
ing provided  for  farm  Improvement  by  Farm- 
ers Home  Adrninlstration  loans  to  the  extent 
that  such  loans  can  safely  be  made  on  the 
security  such  farmers  can  provide.  The  bill 
would  permit  such  loans.  They  would  be  au- 
thorized only  where  adequate  security  can  be 
provided,  where  they  can  berepald.  and  where 
the  purpose  of  the  loan  can  be  accomplished. 

DEPARTMENTAL    VIEWS 

Tlie  attached  report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  advises  that  it  believes  that  If 
this  authority  Is  provided  for  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  it  should  be  made  equally  available 
In  all  other  States.  The  Department  took  a 
similar  position  in  1965  when  the  present 
authority  was  being  considered.  The  commit- 
tee feels  that  the  land  tenure  situation  in 
Hawaii  Is  so  different  from  that  of  other 
States  as  to  require  the  different  treatment 
provided  by  this  bill. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSJTELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  transaction  of  morning  busi- 
ness, the  unfinished  business,  S.  3065, 
Calendar  No.  1290,  which  was  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  on  yesterday  to  be  the 
IJending  business  today,  go  back  to  the 
calendar,  and  that  in  its  place  at  that 
time  the  unfinished  business  be  Calendar 
No.  1348,  S.  3206. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill,  S.  3206,  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  i  S.  3206 ) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended,  relating  to'the 
constmction  of  waste  treatment  works, 
and  to  the  conduct  of  water  pollution 
control  research,  and  for  other  puiposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  that  bill  will  be  made  the  un- 
finished business. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.   Mr.    President,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
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mlttee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  pf 
the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlthotlt 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


■k 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President, 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cle 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  t^ie 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withoiit 
olpjectlon,  It  is  so  ordered. 


s. 


REPORT    OF    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

.;  Under  authority  of  the  order  of  tlie 
-Senate  of  March  16,  1967,  Mr.  Macnusgn 
from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
reported"  favorably,  with  amendmen 
on  July  9,  1968,  the  bill  (H.R.  17023) 
making  appropriations  for  sundry  li 
dependent  executive,  bureaus,  boards 
commissions,  corporations,  agencies,  of- 
fices, and  the  Department  of  HousiJig 
and  Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  submitted  a  report  (l^o. 
1375)  thereon,  which  was  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

n^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore  the  Senate   the   following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Temporart    Admission    Into    the    UwiTii) 
States  op  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Iininlgik- 
tion  and  Natxiralizatlon,  Department,  of  Jus 
tlce,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  ot 
orders  entered  grfintlng  temporary  admis- 
sion Into  the  United  States  of  certain  alle  is 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Con- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Plans  tor  Works  of  Improvement  UNokR 
Provisions  of  Watershed  Protection  ajjd 
Flood  Prevention  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant.  Secretary  jof 
Agrlcultxuw,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
plans  for  works  of  improvement  which  ha  ire 
been  prepared  under  the  provisions  of  tie 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act,  as  amended  (with  accompanyl:  ig 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worl  3. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committejss 
were   submitted : 

By   Mr.   BIBLE,    from    the   Committee 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amendmenliB 

S.  2439.  A  bin  to  Increase  the  number  ajid 
salaries  of  judges  of  the  District  of  Coluii- 
bla  court  of  general  sessions,  the  salaries  of 
Judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  t  o. 
1377). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  wifh 
amendments: 

S.  1385.  A  bin  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis 
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.  posal  of  materials  on  the  public  lands  of 
the  United  States"  approved  July  31,  1947, 
relating  to  the  disposition  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  of  moneys  obtained  from  the 
sale  of  materials  from  public  lands  (Rept.  No. 
1376). 


PRINTING  OF  REVIEW  OF  REPORT 
ON  MIAMI  HARBOR,  FLA.  (S.  DOC. 
NO.  93) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Randolph  ) ,  I  present  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  trans- 
mitting a  report  dated  June  3,  1968,  from 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Department  of 
the  Army,  together  witJi  accompanying 
papers  and  illustrations,  on  a  review  of 
the  report  on  Miami  Harbor,  Fla.,  re- 
quested by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  U.S.  Senate,  adopted 
August  18.  1944.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document,  with  illustrations,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


PRINTING  OF  REVIEW  OF  REPORTS 
ON  SERGIUS  AND  WHITESTONE 
NARROWS,  ALASKA  (S.  DOC.  NO. 
95) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph  I.  I  present  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  trans- 
mitting a  report  dated  June  3,  1968,  from 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Department  of 
the  Army,  together  with  accompanying 
papers  and  Illustrations,  on  a  review  of 
the  reports  on  Sergius  and  Whitestone 
Narrows,  Alaska,  requested  by  resolutions 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  U.S. 
Senate,  both  adopted  ApiH  10,  1963.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  document,  with 
illustrations,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PRINTING  OF  REVIEW  OF  REPORTS 
ON  BIG  SIOUX  RIVER.  SIOUX  CITY, 
IOWA,  ANP  NORTH  SIOUX  CITY, 
S.  DAK.  (S.  DOC.  NO.  94) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph],  I  present  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  trans- 
mitting a  report  dated  March  8,  1968, 
from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Department 
of  the  Army,  together  with  accompany- 
ing papers  and  an  illustration,  on  a  re- 
view of  the  reports  on  Big  Sioux  River 
at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
and  North  Sioux  City,  S.  Dak.,  requested 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  adopted 
September  10,  1962.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document,  with  Illustrations,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRINTING  OP  INTERIM  REPORT  ON 
WABASH  RIVER  AND  TRIBUTAR- 
IES, INDIANA,  ILLINOIS.  AND  OHIO 
(S.  DOC.  NO.  96) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph],  I  present  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  trans- 
mitting a  report  dated  May  31, 1968,  from 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Department  of 
the  Army,  together  with  accompanying 
papers  and  illustrations,  on  an  interim 
report  on  Wabash  River  and  tributaries, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Ohio,  in  partial 
response  to  a  resolution  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate,  adopted 
May  6,  1958.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document,  with  Illustrations,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.   DOMINICK   (for  himself   and 
Mr.  Cotton)  : 

S.  3750.  A  bin  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  i>ay  the  special  pay  authorized 
under  section  310  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  certain  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  held  captive  In  North  Korea;  to  the 
Committee    on    Armed    Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dominick  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 

S.  3751.  A  bUl  to  imlfy  and  consolidate  the 
rules  for  navigation  on  the  waters  of  the 
Umted  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  3752.  A  bin  to  change  the  Census  Oode; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 

S.  3753.  A  bill  to  amend  further  section 
27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri: 

S.  3754.  A  bin  to  repeal  title  III  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968,  entitled  "Wiretapping  and  Electronic 
SurveUlance";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

(See   the   remarks   by   Mr.   Long   of   Mis- 
souri   when    he   introduced    the    above   bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PERCY: 

S.  3755.  A  bill  to  provide  an  Incentive  for 
private  employers  to  employ  and  train  un- 
skilled individuals  ^rtifled  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  by  allowing  an-  income  tax  credit 
for  wages  paid  to  such  individuals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Perot  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  HARTKE: 

S.  3756.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Letterl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  PERCY: 
S.  3757.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Andres 
Obedoza  Botuyan  and  his  wife,  Irene  Purag- 
-ganan   Botuyan;    to  the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
S.J.  Res.  187.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  ConstituVon  relating  to 
the  choosing  of  a  President  when  the  choice 
devolves  upon  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborouch  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    TYDINGS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Brewster,  Mr.  Sponc,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Bvrd 
of  West  Virginia)  : 
S.J.  Res.  188.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  "Congress  to  the  states  of  Mary- 
land and  West  Virginia  and  the  Common- 
wealths  of   Virginia   and   Pennsylvania   and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  signatory  bodies, 
for    certain    amendments    to    the    compact 
creating    the   Potomac    Valley    Conservancy 
District  and  establishing  the  Interstate  Com- 
mission en    :ie  Potomac  River  Basin;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ttdincs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


S.  3750— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  DI- 
RECTING PAYMENT  TO  CAPTURED 
MEMBERS  OF  CREW  OF  U.S.S. 
"PUEBLO" 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  170th  day  we  have  allowed  the 
heroic  men  of  the  U.S.S.  PiLeblo  to  re- 
main in  captivity  in  North  Korea,  sub- 
ject to  the  cruel  and  degrading  treatment 
which  the  Communists  typically  inflict 
upon  their  prisoners  of  war.  These  men 
have  suffered  and  continue  to  suffer  the 
hostile  actions  of  the  enemy.  Their  lives 
are  in  jeopardy  every  hour  of  every  day 
they  are  imprisoned  by  the  North 
Koreans.  We  have  made  special  provi- 
sions for  hostile  fire  pay  for  our  service- 
men in  battle  zones  and  certainly  the 
crew  of  the  Pueblo  have  been  in  such  an 
environment  for  nearly  6  months. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton],  I  introduce  for  appropri- 
ate reference  a  bill  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  pay  to  the  captured 
members  of  the  crew  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo 
the  special  pay  authorized  imder  section 
310  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  retro- 
active to  January  1968,  and  continuing 
until  the  month  following  the  month  in 
which  each  such  crew  member  is  re- 
patriated. I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
move  with  speed  to  enact  this  legislation. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  least  we 
can  do  under  these  trying  circumstances. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3750)  to  direct  the  Secre-^ 
tary  of  Defense  to  pay  the  special  pay 
authorized  under  section  310  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  certain  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  held  captive  ih 
North  Korea,  introduced  by  Mr.  Domi- 
nick, for  himself  and  Mr.  Cotton,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  i 


S.  3751— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
UNIFY  AND  CONSOLIDATE  THE 
RULES  FOR  NAVIGATION  ON  THE 
WATERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, at  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  a  bill  to  imify  and 
consolidate  the  rules  for  navigation  on 
the  waters  of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks  the  letter  of  trans- 
mittal from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  3751)  to  unify  and  con- 
solidate the  rules  for  navigation  on  the 
waters  of  the  United  States,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Macnuson,  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Macnuson, 
is  as  follows : 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation, 

Washington,  DC,  June  19. 1968. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  enclosed  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill,  "To  umfy  and  con- 
solidate the  rules  for  navigation  on  the 
waters  of  the  United  States." 

The  proposed  bill  would  repeal  all  of  the 
statutes  now  assembled  In  the  following 
chapters  of  the  United  States  Code,  title  33: 

Chapter  3 — Navigation  Rules  for  Harbors, 
Rivers  and  Inland  Waters  Generally. 

Chapter  4 — Navigation  Rules  for  Great 
Lakes  and  their  Connecting  and  Tributary 
Waters. 

Chapter  5 — Navigation  Rules  for  Red  River 
of  the  North  and  Rivers  Emptying  Into  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  Tributaries. 

Chapter  5-A — Exemption  of  Navy  or  Coast 
Guard  Vessels  from  Certain  Navigational 
Rules. 

In  their  place  it  would  enact  a  single,  con- 
solidated set  of  Rules  for  all  United  States 
waters  patterned  closely  after  the  Interna- 
tional Regulations  for  Preventing  Collisions 
at  Sea  drafted  at  the  International  Conven- 


Great  Lakes  were  opened  to  deep-draft, 
oceangoing  vessels.  Tlie  character  of  their 
once  blnatlonal,  local  traffic  has  become  Ip- 
f used  with  'hiultlnatlonal  diversity. 

The  1960  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  Conference, 
In  addition  to  revising  the  International 
Regulations  for  Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea, 
recommended  that  the  Contracting  Govern- 
ments endeavor  to  bring  all  special  local 
rules  which  prescribe  lights,  shapes,  and 
signals  for  vessels  In  as  near  agreement  as 
possible  with  those  In  the  International 
Regvilatlcjis. 

For  these  reasons  the  Coast  Guard  under- 
took the  task  of  developing  a  proposed  set 
of  n.-.vigational  rules  that  would  be  usable 
on  all  United  States  waters  and  would  con- 
form to  the  recommendations  of  -the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury's  Roles  and  Missions 
Study  and  the  International  Convention. 
During  the  preparation  of  the  proposed  bill, 
the  Coast  Guard  drafters  maintained  a  dia- 
logue with  representative  organizations  and 
Individuals  from  the  marine  Industry  and 
the  admiralty  bar  and  with  the  Canadian 
Department  of  Transport.  Each  suggestion 
and  comment  was  considered  and  meritori- 
ous recommendatlo^js  were  Incprporated  In 
the  development  of  the  language  of  the  In- 
dividual rules. 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  bill  would  not 
result  In  any  Increased  government  costs. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  A  sim- 
ilar bill  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
tha^t'  enactment  of  this  legislation  would  be 
consistent  with  the  Administration's  objec- 
tivegr 

Sincerely, 

Alan  S.  Botd. 


S.  3753— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
AMEND  THE  MERCHANT  MARINE 
ACT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  further  section  27  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1920.  It  is  a  noncon- 
troversial  bill.  The  identical  bill  prob- 
ably will  be  considered  in  the  House 
either  today  or  tomorrow. 

I  have  been  in  conference  with  some 
of  the  House  leaders  Interested  in  this 


_. bill.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  be  in- 

!!°"J°L^."^1\''.?5  h^ifll^ll-  i?„^.?»*°r^il      troduced  in  the  Senate,  for  we  may  find 

ouiselves  in  the  parliamentary  situation 
in  which,  because  it  is  noncontroverslal. 
It  may  be  proposed  before  adjournment 
that  we  substitute  the  language  of  the 
House  bill  for  this  bill  and  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  session  pass  it.  At  least, 
they  thought  it  ought  to  have  been  in- 
troduced, in  any  event,  for  possible  par- 
liamentary consideration  before  ad- 
journment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3753)  to  amend  further 
section  27 -of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1920,  introduced  by  Mr.  Morse,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


the  United  States  is  signatory.  Certain  excep- 
tions, to  accommodate  peculiar  conditions 
and  long-standing  practices  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  have  been  embodied  In  the  otherwise 
uniform  proposed  Rules.  A  detaUed  explana- 
tion of  the  proposed  bUl  is  contained  in  the 
enclosed  "Analysis." 

The  proposed  bill.  If  enacted,  would  be- 
come effective  one  year  following  the  date 
of  enactment. 

This  proposal  Is  the  outgrowth  of  a  1962 
recommendation  made  to  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Douglas  Dillon  by  the  group  of 
Defense  Department,  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Treasury  Department  and  Coast  Guard  of- 
ficials whom  he  had  commissioned  to  study 
the  roles  and  missions  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
Specifically  It  was  recommended  that: 

"Legislation  be  proposed  to  make  the  vari- 
ous Rules  of  the  Road  conform  with  the  In- 
ternational Rules  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  In  order  to  Improve  the  safety  of 
navigation  of  vessels  In  Inland  and  Interna- 
tional waters." 

Well  before  this  recommendation,  ship- 
ping Interests  ojjerating  In  the  geographic 
areas  where  the  Western  Rivers  Rules  pre- 
vailed were  seeking  the  elimination  of  dif- 
ferences between  those  Rules  and  the  Inland 
Rules.  In  1959,  the  previously  nonaccessible 


S.  3754— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
REPEAL  TITLE  IH  OF  THE  OMNI- 
BUS CRIME  CONTROL  AND  SAFE 
STREETS  ACT  OF  1968 


Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presidei 
as  we  all  know.  President  Lyndon  John- 
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son  has  signed  into  law  the  Omni  jus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968.  The  problem  of  crime  in  our  str(  ets 
Is  of  grave  concern  to  the  citizens 
Missouri  and  to  the  citizens  of  all  of 
50  States,  and  I  can  only  join  with  Pijes- 
ident  Johnson  in  the  view  that  this 
law  "contains  more  good  than  bad.' 
President  Johnson  stated  when  he  sighed 
the  law: 

It   responds   to   one   of   the   most   urgent 
problems  In  America  today — the  problen 
fighting  crime  In  the  local  neighborhood 
on  the  city  street. 

Title  I  of  the  crime  bill  certainly  g  oes 
to  the  heart  of  the  problem  of  crim(  in 
the  streets.  But  title  III  of  the  law,  wh  ich 
deals  with  wiretapping  and  eavesdr3p- 
ping  does  not  relate  to  this  problen.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert,  at  his 
point  in  the  Record,  the  Preside  it's 
discussion  of  title  III. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Presi- 
dent's discussion  of  title  III  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Title  III  of  this  legislation  deals  with 
wiretapping  and  eavesdropping. 

My  views  on  this  subject  are  clear.  In  a 
special  message  to  Congress  in  1967  and  a|  ;ain 
this  year,  I  called— In  the  Right  of  Prl' acy 
Act — for  an  end  to  the  bugging  and  snooping 
that  Invades  the  privacy  of  citizens. 

I  urged  that  the  Congress  outlaw  "all  wire- 
tapping and  electronic  eavesdropping,  public 
atud  private,  wherever  and  whenever  it  oc- 
curs." The  only  exceptions  would  be  those 
Instances  where  "the  security  of  the  Na  Ion 
Itself  was  at  stake — and  then  only  under  the 
strictest  safeguards." 

In  the  bill  I  sign  today.  Congress  has  mc  ved 
part  of  the  way  by : 

Banning  all  wiretapping  and  eavesd;  op- 
plng  by  private  parties. 

Prohibiting  the  sale  and  distrlbutlor  of 
"listenlng-ln"  devices  in  interstate  commt  rce. 

But  the  Congress,  In  my  Judgment,  has 
taken  an  unwise  and  potentially  dange)  ous 
step  by  sanctioning  eavesdropping  and  wire- 
tapping by  Federal,  state  and  local  law  offi- 
cials in  an  almost  unlimited  variety  of 
situations. 

If  we  are  not  very  careful  and  cautlou  i  in 
our  planning,  these  legislative  provisions 
could  result  in  producing  a  nation  of  snoo  )ers 
bending  through  the  keyhole  of  the  hones 
and  offices  in  America,  spying  on  our  neigh- 
bors. No  conversation  in  the  sanctity  of  the 
bedroom  or  relayed  over  a  copper  telephone 
wire  would  be  free  of  eavesdropping  by  tlose 
who  say  they  want  to  ferret  out  crime. 

BEYOND    NEEDS 

Thus,  I  believe  this  action  goes  far  bey  ond 
the  effective  and  legitimate  needs  of  law 
enforcement.  The  right  of  privacy  is  a  vajued 
right.  That  is  why  we  must  strive  to 
tect  it  all  the  more  against  erosion. 

I  caH'  upon  the  Congress  Immediately 
reconsider  the  unwise  provisions  of  Tith 
and  take  steps  to  repeal  them.  I  am  dlrec:i 
the  Attorney   General   to  confer  as  soon 
possible    with     the    appropriate 
chairman  and  warn  them  of  the  pitfalls 
He  ahead,  in  the  hope  that  the  Congress 
move  to  repeal  the  dangerous  provision 
this  Title.  I 

Until  that  can  be  accomplished  we  shall 
pursue — within  the  Federal  Goverame  it — 
carefully  designed  safeguards  to  limit  vlre- 
tapptng  and  eavesdropping.  The  poUc;  ■  of 
this  Administration  has  been  to  confine  u  ire- 
tapping  artd  eavesdropping  to  national 
curlty  cases  only — and  then  only  with 
approval  of  the  Attorney  General. 

This  policy,  now  in  its  third  year,  will 
tlnue  In  force.  I  have  today  directed  the 
torney   General  to   assure   that  this   p  )llcy 
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of  privacy  prevails  and  is  followed  by  all  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  officers. 

Many  States  have  protected  the  citizen 
against  the  invasion  of  privacy  by  making 
wiretapping  Illegal.  I  call  upon  the  State  and 
local  authorities  in  the  other  states  to  apply 
the  utmost  restraint  and  caution  if  they  exer- 
cise the  broad  powers  of  Title  III.  We  need 
not  surrender  our  privacy  to  win  the  war  on 
crime. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
in  answer  to  the  President's  call,  I  to- 
day propose  a  bill  designed  to  repeal 
all  of  title  III.  I  share  the  views  of  the 
President  that  the  Congress  must  ban 
all  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  by 
private  parties.  I  share  with  the  Presi- 
dent the  view  that  the  Congress  must 
prohibit  the  sale  and  distribution  of  "lis- 
tening in"  devices  in  interstate  com- 
merce and  I  also  share  the  President's 
view  that  "we  need  not  surrender  our 
privacy  to  win  the  war  on  crime."  It  is 
my  hope  that  when  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciai-y  considers  tliis  measure,  it 
also  will  consider  S.  928.  This  measure 
which  I  introduced  last  year  would  pre- 
serve those  prohibitions  of  title  III 
against  private  eavesdropping  and  wire- 
tapping, while  at  the  same  time  it  would 
prohibit  local,  State,  and  Federal  law  en- 
forcement officers  from  unlimited,  un- 
controlled invasions  of  privacy. 

Mr.  President,  contrai-y  to  many  state- 
ments by  proponents  of  title  III,  it  is 
not  a  limited  "wiretap  and  eavesdrop- 
ping" statute.  Rather,  it  permits  wire- 
tapping and  bugging  by  any  police- 
man— Federal,  State,  or  local — with  or 
without  a  warrant.  I  commend  the  Pres- 
ident for  his  strong  call  for  Congress  to 
reconsider  the  unwise  provisions  of  title 
III,  and  I  submit  this  legislation  in  an 
attempt  to  meet  this  call. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
propriate  reference,  a  bill  to  repeal  title 
III  of  the  Omnibus  Ci-ime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 — Public  Law 
90-351,  82  Stat.  211 — and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3754)  to  repeal  title  III 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968,  entitled  "Wire- 
tapping and  Electronic  Surveillance," 
introduced  by  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3754 

be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
III — wiretapping  and  Electronic  Surveillance 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (82  Stat.  211)  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Titles  IV,  V,  VI.  VII,  VIII,  IX.  X,  XI  are 
redesignated  as  titles  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII, 
IX,  and  X. 


S.  3755— INTRODUCTION  OF  PRI- 
VATE ENTERPRISE  INCENTIVE 
ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress  I  was  privileged  to 
sponsor  the  Employment  Incentive  Act, 


S.  2601,  in  order  to  help  promote  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  individuals  whose 
level  of  skills  and  education  act  as  a  bar- 
rier to  employment  at  the  minimum 
wage. 

S.  2601  would  provide  a  Federal  wage 
subsidy  of  up  to  40  percent  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  an  employer  who  hired  an 
unemployed  individual.  Since  introduc- 
ing this  legislation,  I  have  sent  ques- 
tionnaires to  over  8,000  businessmen 
asking  for  their  comments  on  the  pro- 
posed program.  Their  comments  and 
suggestions  which  have  now  come  back 
to  me  have  helped  in  improving  the  con- 
cept of  this  legislation. 

The  individual  responses  from  busi- 
nessmen were  as  interesting  and  helpful 
as  they  .were  varied.  Representative 
comments  were  as  follows: 

There  Is  mnch  to  Indicate  that  higher 
wage  costs  have  been  a  contributing  factor 
In  the  elimination  of  a  number  of  Jobs  with 
low  skill  requirements. 

Your  proposal  has,,  the  twin  benefits  of  of- 
fering an  employer  the  opportunity  to  train 
low-skill  individuals  at  reasonable  cost  and 
at  the  same  time  make  a  contribution  to 
solving  a  serious  unemployment  problem. 

The  kind  of  subsidy  you  propose  would 
prod  a  good  many  employers  to  take  a  new 
look  at  the  hardcore  employment  problem 
...  In  short,  your  idea.  In  my  opinion,  is 
both  constructive  and  sound. 

We  too  believe  that  business  and  govern- 
ment in  concert  can  more  effectively  resolve 
this  national  dilemma  than  either  working 
alone.  ^ 

Our  experience  has  been  that  when  one  ' 
accepts  favors  from  a  government  bureau 
that  bureau  considers  it  has  a  proprietary  in- 
terest and  has  the  privilege  to  pry  and  in- 
terfere with  all  phases  of  the  business  .  .  . 
We  are  up  to  oxir  neck  in  government  control 
efforts.  Inspectors  of  all  sorts  are  climbing 
in  and  out  and  up  and  down  constantly.  We 
don't  want  to  incur  any  further  Inspection 
if  we  can  help  It. 

Although  I  received  an  overwhelming 
favorable  response  for  the  objectives  of 
S.  2601,  some  businessmen  objected  to 
the  following  specifics: 

First.  Many  large  companies  pay  wages 
in  excess  of  the  Federal  minimum  wage, 
and  therefore  would  not  find  the  subsidy 
proposed  in  S.  2601  attractive  enough  to 
participate  in  the  program. 

Second.  The  possibility  of  redtape  and 
Federal  control  in  a  direct  subsidy  pro- 
gram is  resented  and  disliked  by  the  busi- 
ness community.  Some  companies  would 
not  participate  in  the  program  for  this 
reason. 

Third.  Expenses  other  than  wages  are 
not  covered  by  S.  2601.  Many  companies 
find  that  costs  involved  in  planning  and 
administering  training  programs  are  as 
hJE;h  or  higher  than  the  wages  them- 
sttves. 

As  a  result  of  these  suggestions,  as  well 
as  the  recommendations  of  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders. 
I  have  now  redrafted  this  legislation  to' 
more  adequately  reflect  the  needs  of  the 
business  community.  I  am  tberefore  to- 
day introducing  new  legislation  entitled 
"Thp  Private  Enterprise  Employment 
Incentive  Act  of  1968." 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  the 
same  as  the  earlier  bill — to  increase  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  unemployed 
and  underemployed  individuals.  How- 
ever, the  new  bill  seeks  to  achieve  this 
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objective  by  providing  an  Incentive  for 
private  employers  to  employ  and  train 
such  individuals  by  allowing  an  ificome 
tax  credit  to  the  employers  for  wages 
paid  to  the  employees. 

The  advantages  of  a  tax  credit  ap- 
proach are  numerous.  The  most  import- 
ant, however,  is  that  the  program  can  go 
into  effect  immediately  upon  enactment. 
Past  job  training  programs  have  taken 
months  and  years  to  become  operative. 
While  I  believe  that  the  other  various 
training  programs  do  have  merit,  I  feel 
that  we  now  need  an  emergency  program 
which  can  immediately  assist  in  finding 
jobs  in  the  private  sector  for  the  hard- 
core unemployed.  Employers  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  will  receive  a  tax 
credit  of  75  percent  of  the  wages  paid 
to  the  employee  for  the  first  4  months  of 
employment,  50  percent  for  the  next  4 
months  and  25  percent  for  the  balance 
of  the  individual's  first  year  of  employ- 
ment. This  is  an  uncomplicated  program 
with  the  minimixm  of  redtape.  Any  em- 
ployer who  hires  a  certified  employee  is 
eligible  for  the  tax  credit — it  is  as  simple 
as  that.  Small  business  is  favored  by 
placing  a  limitation  on  the  total  amount 
of  tax  credit  any  one  employer  can  re- 
ceive. 

I  understand  the  objections  that  are 
at  times  put  forward  to  the  use  of  the  tax 
system  for  social  purposes.  However,  I 
think  it  is  time  we  realized  that  in  order 
to  encourage  business  to  participate  in 
programs  of  this  nature,  Government 
must  be  willing  to  meet  business  half 
way.  Tlie  most  convenient  form  for  sub- 
sidizing a  businessman  is  through  his  in- 
come tax.  In  order  to  meet  the  argument 
that  a  tax  credit  approach  is  open  ended 
and  therefore  economically  irresponsi- 
ble, I  have  placed  a  limitation  on  the 
number  of  certificates  which  can  be  is- 
sued. The  Private  Entei-prise  Employ- 
ment Incentive  Act  is  envisioned  as  a 
3-year  emergency  experimental  program. 
Under  this  bill  100,000  employee  certifi- 
cates would  be  issued  during  the  first 
year.  200.000  more  in  the  second  year  and 
an  additional  200,000  during  the  third 
year.  The  bill,  therefore,  provides  for  the 
hiring  and  training  of  500,000  underem- 
ployed and  unemployed  persons  over  a  3- 
year  period. 

My  communication  with  the  business 
community  has  indicated  that  of  the 
many  problems  facing  businessmen  to- 
day, one  of  the  most  serious  is  the  short- 
age of  skilled,  dependable  help.  This  bill 
provides  a  simple  yet  effective  technique 
to  provide  new  jobs  and  training  for  those 
whose  need  is  the  greatest.  It  enlists  the 
job-creating  ix)tential  of  private  enter- 
prise by  realistically  recognizing  the  high 
initial  costs  involved  in  hiring,  training, 
and  providing  supportive  services  for 
lov.-skilled  individuals. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  lately 
about  a  guaranteed  annual  income.  Tire 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence, among  others,  has  forcefully  stated 
the  case  for  such  a  program.  However,  I 
myself  am  not  prepared  to  support  such 
a  plan  at  this  time,  preferring  to  find 
an  avenue  to  Increase  incentive  rather 
than  further  destroy  individual  initiative 
as  I  fear  the  guaranteed  annual  income 
might  do. 

While  the  guaranteed  annual  income 


is  not  the  answer  to  our  unemployment 
problems,  the  "guaranteed  job"  should 
be  seriously  considered.  I  believe  that 
every  American  willing  and  able  to  work 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 
My  bill  would  take  a  first  in-.portaiit  step 
in  this  direction. 

The  Poor  People's  Campaign  has 
argued  that  Congress  has  not  done 
enough  in  tlic  area  of  employment,  and 
I  agree.  One  of  the  barriers  to  the  Con- 
gress from  doing  more  is  the  large  Fed- 
eral deficit.  However,  this  need  not  be 
a  barrier.  Tlie  bill  I  am  introducing  to- 
day does  not  require  any  new  Federal 
appropriations,  and  it  would  go  into  ef- 
fect immediately  upon  enactment.  By 
using  the  tax  credit  approach,  much  fa- 
vorfed  by  my  Republican  colleagues  in 
both  Houses  and  by  the  business  commu- 
nity, the  Federal  Govenmient  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  encourage  and  assist  business 
in  training  and  hiring  the  hard-core  un- 
employed in  the  Nation. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  joined  many  of  my 
Republican  collea.qjues  in  sponsoring  the 
National  Manpov.-er  Act,  a  bill  introduced 
in  the  Senate  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Javits]  and 
under  the  leadership  of  Representative 
GooDELL  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
That  bill  contained  a  tax  credit  program 
similar  in  some  aspects  to  the  one  I  am 
introducing  today.  I  have,  however,  made 
some  changes  which  I  feel  are  impor- 
tant. My  bill  limits  the  program  to  a  3- 
year  trial  period  with  no  more  than  500,- 
000  certificates  to  be  issued  in  all.  This 
will  present  an  opportunity  to  test  the 
tax  credit  approach  and  to  determine  its 
value.  My  bill  also  requires  that  the 
Secretary  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program.  After  the  3-year  period, 
the  Congress  can  evaluate  the  program 
and  determine  its  value  in  relation  to 
other  employment  programs.  Also,  by 
limiting  the  number  of  certificates  to 
500,000,  the  total  revenue  loss  from  the 
pro.<rram  is  held  down  to  a  reasonable 
controllable  figure. 

The  major  change  which  I  have  made 
is  in  allowing' the  tax  credit  for  a  1-year 
period,  rather  than  a  2-year  period.  My 
experience  in  business,  as  well  as  more 
recent  communication  with  business- 
men, indicates  that  a  12-month  subsidy 
is  sufficient  incentive  to  in.sure  wide- 
spread use  of  the  program.  The  advan- 
tages of  a  1-year  subsidy  are  obvious. 
There  is  more  leverage  for  each  tax 
credit  dollar — more  individuals  can  be 
helped  with  less  tax  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment. When  the  bill  is  considered  in 
committee,  the  Congress  should  hear 
large  numbers  of  businessmen  to  deter- 
mine the  length  of  the  credit  period  nec- 
essar>'  to  insure  success  for  the  program. 
However,  it"  is  my  judgment  that  the 
1-year  period  will  provide  the  incentive, 
without  giving  too  much — in  other 
words,  the  Federal  Government  will  be 
providing  a  "helping  hand"  to  business 
with  a  1-year  program,  while  a  2-year 
subsidy  may  well  be  a  "handout." 

I  believe  the  changes  I  have  made 
from  the  original  Republican  propcsal 
are  important  ones  and  wo"uld  like  to 
have  both  proposals  given  full  considera- 
tion in  committee  hearings. 
Business  has  convinced  me  that  they 


do  undei-stand  the  problem  of  the  hard- 
core unemployed  and  are  interested  in 
commiting  themselves  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  It  is  now  up  to  the  Con- 
gress to  establish  the  atmosphere  where- 
by the  private  enterprise  system  can 
tackle  this  problem  which  Government 
has  proven  it  cannot  adequately  solve 
by  itself.  If  the  Government  will  pay 
the  extra  expenses  involved,  busine.ss 
will  offer  the  employment.  I  believe  that 
now  is  the  time  to  undertake  a  program 
of  this  nature  on  an  experimental  basis. 
We  have  given  Government  billions  of 
dollars  in  the  attempt  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem, let  us  now  give  our  free  enterprise 
system  a  chance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S,  3755)  to  provide  an  in- 
centive for  private  employers  to  employ 
and  train  unskilled  individuals  certified 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  by  allowing  an 
income  tax  credit  for  wages  paid  to  such 
individuals  introduced  by  Mr.  Percy, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  IBS- 
INTRODUCTION  OF  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION—REVISION OF  THE  IN- 
TERSTATE COMPACT  ON  THE 
POTOMAC  RIVER  BASIN 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
joint  resolution  I  introduce  today,  for 
myself,  my  Maryland  colleague.  Senator 
Brewster,  and  Senators  Spong  and  Byrd 
of  Virginia,  Clark  and  Scott  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Randolph  of  West  Vir- 
gima,  would  give  the  consent  of  Congress 
to  revision  of  the  interstate  compact  on 
the  Potomac  River  Basin.  The  legisla- 
tures and  Governors  of  the  signatory 
States  to  this  compact^ — Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia,  and 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia — have  approved  these 
compact  amendments. 

The  Interstate  Commission  on  the- 
Potomac  River  Ba.sin  has  a  long  and 
very  useful  history  of  accomplishment  in 
water  pollution  abatement,  dating  back 
to  1940.  When  plans  were  being  made  in 
the  late  1930's  for  the  Commission,  some 
supporters  urged  a  water  resources  com- 
pact not  limited  to  pollution  abatement. 
However,  the  majority  felt  that  water 
pollution  conditions  v.ere  so  critical  that 
the  Commission  should  be  quickly  estab- 
lished to  concentrate  on  pollution  and 
that  a  broadened  compact  should  come 
later. 

In  view  of  the  growing  complex  of 
and  seriousness  of  the  water  problems 
of  today  in  the  Potomac,  the  signatories 
have  agreed  that  now  it  is  necessary  and 
desirable  to  broaden  the  authority  of  the 
compact.  In  summary,  the  proposed  re- 
vision of  the  compact  would  achieve  the 
following: 

First.  It  would  expand  the  Commis- 
sion's responsibilities  and  scope  of  oper- 
ations so  it  may  function  in  the  area  of 
water  and  associated  land  resources.  At 
present,  its  authority  is  restricted  to 
.water  pollution  abatement. 

Second.  It  will  authorize  the  Commis- 
sion tq  cooperate,  assist,  and  provide  liai- 
son for  and  among  public  and  nonpublic 
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agencies  in  the  formulation  and  coordi- 
nation of  plans,  programs,  and  other  a  ;- 
tivities  relating  to  stream  pollution  or  ,o 
the  utilization,  conservation,  or  develo])- 
ment  of  water  and  associated  land 
resources. 

Third.  It  will  authorize  the  Commij- 
sion  to  review  and  comment  on  any  pU  n 
or  program  of  any  public  or  private 
agency  or  organization  relating  to  strea  m 
pollution  or  the  utilization,  conservatlo  n, 
or  development  of  water  or  associated 
land  resources. 

Fourth.  It  will  remove  the  prose  it 
$30,000  ceiling  on  the  total  sum  of  an- 
nual contributions  by  the  signatory 
bodies,  and  base  the  pro  rata  contrib  i- 
tion  of  each  body  on  such  factors  as  po  )- 
ulation,  the  amount  of  industrial  and 
domestic  pollution,  and  a  flat  service 
charge  which  the  Commission  can  le 'y 
from  time  to  time  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  signatory  bodies. 

Fifth.  It  authorizes  the  Commission  x) 
establish  reasonable  standards  of  wat;r 
quality  as  developed  by  the  responsible 
signatory  agencies. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution,  I 
have  long  been  concerned  about  mar 's 
continued  exploitation  of  precious  nat- 
ural resources  and  his  environment. 

There  are  many  problems  that  still  r  ;- 
main  to  be  solved  in  the  Potomac  and 
its  tributaries.  Acid  mine  drainage  In 
the  North  Branch  of«.the  Potomac,  sec  i- 
ment  in  all  parts  of  the  basin,  laid 
runoff,  both  rural  and  urban,  and  nut:  i- 
ent  control  represent  some  of  the  major 
challenges.  Both  critical  water  supply 
problems  and  flood  control  will  require 
basin  wide  leadership  for  their  solution. 

The  Potomac  River  has  always  had  a 
prominent  place  in  our  Nation's  history 
and  geography.  Our  forefathers  found  it 
a  stream  of  great  chann  and  unmeas- 
ured usefulness.  The  States  of  the  Pa- 
tomac  Basin — Maryland,  Virginia,  W(  st 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  and  tie 
District  of  Columbia — by  unanimouiJy 
seeking  a  more  comprehensive  compa;t, 
are  demonstrating  their  commitment  to 
future  generations  that  the  Potoma:'s 
natural  values  will  be  restored. 

I  am  hopeful  the  Congress  will  ret 
rapidly  on  this  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  jo  nt 
resolution  will  be  received  and  approp  -i- 
ately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  Ii8) 
granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  ihe 
States  of  Maryland  and  West  Virginia 
and  the  Commonwealths  of  Virginia  a  nd 
Pennsylvania  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, as  signatoi-y  bodies,  for  cert  lin 
amendments  to  the  compact  creatng 
the  Potomac  Valley  Conservancy  Eis- 
trict  and  establishing  the  Interstite 
Commission  on  the  Potomac  Ri/er 
Basin,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tydincs,  for 
himself  and  other  Senators,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Jud  ci- 
ar>'.  ^^^^^^^^^ 

ADDITIONAL   COSPONSOR    OF    B  LL 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
8,  1968,  I  obtained  unanimous  consent 
that  the  names  of  additional  cospon;ors 
be  added  to  the  bill  (S.  3206)  to  ammd 
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the  Federal  Water  PollUtion  Control  Act, 
as  amended,  relating  to  the  construction 
of  waste  treatment  works,  and  to  the 
conduct  of  water  pollution  control  re- 
search, and  for  other  purposes  at  the 
next  printing  of  the  bill.  At  that  time, 
the  name  of  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs]  was 
inadvertently  omitted  as  a  cosponsor. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consen.  that  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  IMr. 
BoGCsJ  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3206 
at  its  next  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  314— RESOLU- 
TION RELATING  TO  ACCEPTANCE 
OF  FOREIGN  DECORATIONS  BY 
MEMBERS.  OFFICERS.  OR  EM- 
PLOYEES OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  the  89th  Congress  enacted 
Public  Law  89-673,  which  granted  the 
consent  of  Congress  tc  the  acceptance  of 
certain  decorations  from  foreign  govern- 
ments. This  act  empowered  the  President 
to  carry  out  its  purposes  by  regulations 
prescribed  by  him  or  under  his  authority. 
The  President,  by  Executive  Order  No. 
11320,  dated  December  12.  1966,  vested 
authority  to  prescribe  appropriate  reg- 
ulations in  the  Secretary  of  State.  Pur- 
suant thereto,  pertinent  regulations  were 
promulgated  which  apply  to  all  persons 
occupying  an  office  or  a  position  in  the 
executive,  legislative,  or  judicial  branches 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
(32F.R.  65691. 

In  essence,  the  statute  and  imple- 
menting regulations  provide  that  dec- 
orations tendered  to  a  Member,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  recogni- 
tion of  active  field  service  in  connection 
with  combat  operations,  or  which  have 
been  awarded  for  outstanding  or 
unusually  meritorious  performance  may 
be  accepted  and  worn  by  the  donee  with 
first,  the  approval  by  the  appropriate 
agency:  and,  second,  the  the  concurrence 
of  the  Chief  of  Protocol. 

In  response  to  several  recent  inquiries 
from  Senators  who  have  been  offered 
foreign  decorations,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  called  to  my  at- 
tention, as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  the  exist- 
ing need  for  the  Senate  to  determine  how 
to  express  its  approval  of  the  receipt  of 
^foreign  decorations  in  those  cases  where- 
'in  the  Senate  would  be  the  "appropriate 
agency"  of  the  Government. 

To  answer  this  need,  I  submit  a  reso- 
lution iS.  Res.  314)  and  ask  that  it  be  ap- 
propriately referred.  The  resolution 
would  authorize  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  to  grant  such  ap- 
provals. I  am  not  asserting  that  this  is 
necessarily  the  best  way  to  deal  with  the 
matter,  but  it  does  present  a  practical  so- 
lution for  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  resolu- 
tion does  not  deal  with  gifts  of  more 
than  minimal  value  tendered  by  a  for- 
eign government.  Such  gifts  may  only 
be  accepted  under  express  statutory  con- 
ditions and  are  treated  as  the  property 
of  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 


olution will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and,  imder  the  rule,  the 
resolution  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  314)   was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  314 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
grant  approval,  for  the  purposes  of  section 
7342  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  regu- 
lations prescribed  thereunder,  of  the  accep- 
tance, retention,  and  wearing  by  a  Member, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate  of  a  decora- 
tion tendered  by  a  foreign  government  in 
recognition  of  active  field  service  in  time  of 
combat  operations  or  awajded  for  other  out- 
standing  or   unusually   meritorious   service. 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  LEGISLA- 
TION DEALING  WITH  ALASKA 
NATIVE  LAND  CLAIMS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  hear- 
ing on  legislation  dealing  with  Alaska 
native  land  claims  will  be  held  before  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee on  Friday,  July  12,  1968,  in  room 
3110  of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Bills  pending  before  the  committee  are 
S.  1964,  S.  2690.  S.  2906,  and  S.  3586. 
Testimony  will  be  received  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  State  of  Alaska,  and  the 
native  groups  in  Alaska. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  WITNESSES 
FOR  HEARINGS  ON  PRETRIAL 
RELEASE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  June  4, 
1968,  Senator  Hruska,  acting  in  my  be- 
half, placed  in  the  Record  the  announce- 
ment that  on  Tuesday,  Julyt6,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  will 
begin  6  days  of  hearings  on  the  operation 
of  the  pretrial  release  system  in  the  Fed- 
eral couits.  The  hearings  will  be  held 
on  July  16  and  17  in  room  1202  of  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  and  on  July 
18,  23,  24,  and  25  in  room  2228  of  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building.  Hearings 
will  commence  at  10  a.m.  on  the  first  4 
days,  and  at  9:30  a.m.  on  the  last  2  days. 

These  hearings  will  be  the  first  of  a 
series  designed  to  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  administration  of 
the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966.  The 
subcommittee  will  seek  to  devise  means 
of  encouraging  judges  to,  make  more 
thoughtful  use  of  the  release  restrictions 
authorized  by  the  act.  It  will  consider 
recommendations  for  better  methods  of 
securing  the  backgix)und  information 
necessary  for  release  determinations,  for 
providing  sanctions  for  violation  of  re- 
lease conditions,  and  for  increased  coop- 
ei-ation  among  the  various  agencies  and 
individuals  involved  in  the  pretrail  re- 
lease system.  The  subcommittee  will  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  problem  of 
preventive  detention,  the  concept  of 
denying  release  to  an  accused  peison  who 
presents  a  clear  danger  to  society  if  left 
free  before  trial.  Careful  consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  very  sensitive  con- 
stitutional and  pi-actical  problems  posed 
by  imprisonment  based  not  upon  con- 
viction for  a  crime,' but  upon  predicted 
future  criminal  conduct. 


It  is  the  subcommittee's  intention  to 
hear  from  the  broadest  spectrum  of 
opinion  possible  upon  which  to  base  rec- 
ommendations and  additional  legisla- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
list  of  witnesses  scheduled  to  testify  at 
the  hearings  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
Witness  List,  Heabings  on  Bail  Reform  Act 

or  1966,  Subcommittee  on  CoNsrrruTioNAi, 

Rights 

Tuesday.  July  16.  1968,  at  10:00  a.m..  Room 
1202,  New  Senate  Office  Building: 

Honorable  Robert  C.  Byrd.  United  States 
Senator  from  West  Virginia; 

Honorable  George  L.  Hart,  Jr..  Judge,  Unit- 
ed States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia;  Chairman,  Judicial  Council  Com- 
mittee to  Study  the  Operation  of  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 

Honorable  David  G.  Bress,  United  States 
Attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia: 

Honorable  Alfred  P.  Murrah.  Oklahoma 
City,  Oklahoma,  Chief  Judge.  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  10th  Circuit;  Chairman, 
American  Bar  Association  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Pretrial  Proceedings. 

Wednesday,  July  17  at  10:00  a.m..  Room 
1202.  New  Senate  Office  Building: 

Honorable  Daniel  B.  Brewster,  United 
States  Senator  from  Maryland; 

Mr.  Robert  N.  Nlles,  Director,  District  of 
Columbia  Bail  Agency; 

Mr.  Harry  I.  Subln.  Associate  Director, 
Vera  Institute  of  Justice,  New  York,  New 
York. 

Thursday,  July  18  at  10:00  a.m..  Room 
2228.  New  Senate  Office  Building: 

Honorable  Joseph  D.  Tydings,  United 
States  Senator  from  Maryland; 

Honorable  Charles  W.  Halleck,  Judge,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions; 

Mrs.  Patricia  M.  Wald,  Washington,  DC. 
Attorney,  Member,  D.C.  Judicial  Council 
Committee  to  Study  the  Bail  Reform  Act; 
Commissioner.  President's  Commission  on 
Crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Murray,  Washington,  D.C. 
Attorney,  Member,  American  Bar  Association 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Criminal  Trial. 

Tuesday,  July  23  at  10:00  a.m..  Room  2228. 
New  Senate  Office  Building: 

Honorable  Ramsey  Clark,  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States; 

Dean  Charles  E.  Ares.  Dean.  School  of  Law, 
University  of  Arizona;  Reporter,  American 
Bar  Association  Advisory  Committee  on  Pre- 
trial Release; 

Mr,  Lawrence  Spelser.  Director,  Washington 
Office.  American  Civil  Liberties  Union; 

Mrs.  Barbara  B.  Bowman,  Legal  Aid  Agency 
for  the  District  of  Columbia;  Member.  DC. 
Judicial  Council  Committee  to  Study  the  Bail 
Reform  Act; 

Dean  A.  Kenneth  Pye,  Dean,  School  of  Law, 
Duke  University;  Advisor,  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice. 

Wednesday,  iuly  24.  at  9:30  a.m..  Room 
2228.  New  Senate  Office  Building: 

Dean  Edward  L.  Barrett.  Jr .  Dean,  School 
of  Law,  University  of  California,  Davis:  Mem- 
ber, American  Bar  As.-sociatlon  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Pretrial  Release; 

Professor  Paul  E.  Wilson,  School  of  Law, 
University  of  Kansas; 

Honorable  Frank  J.  Murray.  Judge,  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; Member.  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Advisory  Committee  on  Pretrial  Release; 

Mr.  Tom  Karas,  Office  of  Federal  Criminal 
Defense,  Maricopa  County  Legal  Aid  Society, 
Phoenix.  Arizona; 

Mr.  Harry  D.  Steward.  Executive  Director, 
Defenders,  Inc.,  Federal  Court  Office,  San 
Diego,  California. 


Thursday,  July  25  at  9:30  a.m..  Room  2228, 
New  Senate  Office  Building: 

Honorable  Patrick  V.  Murphy,  Director  of 
Public  Safety.  Washington,  D.C: 

Honorable  Tim  Murphy,  Judge,  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions;  Mem- 
ber, D.C.  Judicial  Council  Committee  to 
Study  the  Ball  Reform  Act; 

Major  General  Charles  L.  Decker,  Director, 
National  Defender  Project  of  the  National 
Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association; 

Mr.  James  F.  Hewitt,  Attorney  in  Charge, 
Federal  Criminal  Defense  Office,  the  Legal 
Aid  Society  of  San  Francisco: 

Mr.  Bernard  Moldow,  Federal  Courts 
Branch,  New  York  City  Legal  Aid  Society. 


FEDERAL-AID    HIGHWAY    ACT    OF 
1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  at  the  request  of  Senator 
Randolph,  I  ask  that  the  Chair  place  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  S.  3418. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
<S.  3418)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  for  the 
construction  of  certain  highways  in  ac- 
cordance with  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes 
which  was,  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause,  and  insert : 

SHORT    TITLE 

Section   1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968." 
revision  of  authorization  of  appropriations 

FOR    interstate    SYSTEM 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  108  of  the 
FederaUAld  Highway  Act  of  1956,  as  amend- 
ed, is  amemled  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  Authorization  of  Appropriations. — 
For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  construc- 
tion, reconstruction,  or  improvement.  Inclu- 
sive of  neces-sary  bridges  and  tunnels,  of  the 
Interstate  System,  including  extensions 
thereof"  through  urban  areas,  designated  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(d)  of  section  103  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  additional  sum  of  $1,000,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1957, 
which  sum  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  au- 
thorization heretofore  made  for  that  year, 
the  additional  sum  of  $1,700,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1958,  the  addi- 
tional sum  of  $2,200,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1959,  the  additional 
sum  of  $2,500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1960,  the  additional  sum  of 
$1,800,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1961.  the  additional  sum  of  $2,200,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962, 
the  additional  sum  of  $2,400,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1963. 
the  additional  sum  of  $2,600,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  the  addi- 
tional sum  of  $2,700,000,000  "for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  the  additional  sum 
of  $2,800,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1959,  the  additional  sum  of  $2,500,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1967,  the  additional  sum  of  $3,400,000,000 
for  th?  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  the 
additional  sum  of  $3,800,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969.  the  additional  sum 
of  $4,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970.  the  additional  sum  of  $4,000.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  the  additional  sum  of  $4,000,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972.  the  addi- 
tional sum  of  $4,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  the  additional 
sum  of  $2,225,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974.  Nothing  in  this  subsection 


shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  any  sun.  to  carry  out  sections 
131,  136,  or  319(b)  of  ..tie  23.  United  States 
Code,  or  any  provision  of  law  relating  to 
highway  safety  enacted  after  May  1,  1966." 

authorization    op    use    of   COST    ESTIMATE    FOR 
apportionment    OF    INTERSTATE    FUNDS 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  TranspKjrtatlon  is 
authorized  to  make  the  apportionment  for 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  1971. 
of  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  such  years  for  expenditures  on  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways,  using  the  apportionment  factors 
contained  in  table  5A,  a  revision  of  table  5  of 
House  Document  Numbered  199.  Ninetieth 
Congress,  submitted  to  Congress  on  June  14, 
1968.  ' 

EXTENSION     OF    TIME     FOR    COMPLETION     OF 

SYSTEM 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  second  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 101(b)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "sixteen  years'  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "eighteen 
years'  "  and  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1972", 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1974". 

(b)  The,  introductory  phrase  and  the  sec- 
ond and  third  sentences  of  section  104(b) 
(5)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  by  striking  "1972"  where  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1974", 
and  such  section  104(b)(5)  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  the  three  sentences 
preceding  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Upon  the  ap- 
proval by  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall 
use  the  F^ederaJ  share  of  such  approved  esti- 
mate in  making  apportionments  for  the  fis- 
cal years  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  June 
30,  1971.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  final 
revised  estimate  of  the  cost  of  completing 
the  then  designated  Interstate  System  after 
taking  into  account  all  previous  apportion- 
ments made  under  this  section.  In  the  same 
manner  as  stated  above,  and  transmit  the 
same  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives within  ten  days  subsequent  to 
January  2,  1970.  Upon  the  approval  by  the 
Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  use  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  such  approved  estimate  in  mak- 
ing apportionments  for  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30,  1972,  June  30,  1973,  and  June 
30,   1974." 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  the 
following  sums  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated : 

( 1 )  For  the  Federal-aid  primary  system  and 
the  Jederal-ald  secondary  system  and  for 
theii"bxtension  within  urban  areas,  out  of  the 
Highway  "^ust  Fund,  $1,000,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  $1,000- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971.  Nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
any  sums  to  carry  out  section  131,  136,  a*9(b) 
or  chapter  4  of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 
The  sums  authorized  in  this  paragraph  for 
each  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure as  follows: 

(A)  45  per  centum  for  projects  on  the 
Federal-aid  primary  highway  system; 

(B)  30  per  centum  for  projects  on  the 
Federal-aid  secondary  highway  system;  and 

(C)  25  per  centum  for  projects  on  exten- 
sions of  the  Federal-aid  primary  and  Fed- 
eral-aid secondary  highway  systehis  in  ur- 
ban areas. 

(2)  For  traffic  operation  projects  in  urban 
areas  as  authorized  in  section  135  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code,  out  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund.  $125,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970,  and  $125,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971. 

(3)  For  forest  highways.  $33,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  $33,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  ia71. 

(4)  For  public  lands  highways.  $16,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
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$16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
1971. 

(5)  For  the  forest  development  roads  abd 
trails,  $170,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  $170,000,000  for  the  fls^ 
year  ending  June  30, 1971. 

(0)  For  public  lands  development  ro^ds 
End  trails,  $3.50,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jane  30,  1970.  and  $5,000,000  for  the  fispal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971. 

(7)  For  park  roads  and  trails,  $30,000,(^00 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1071. 

(8)  For  parkways,  $11,000,000  for  the  fls|:al 
year  ending  June  30,  1971. 

(9)  For  Indian  reservation  roads  ahd 
bridges.  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endl  ng 
June  30,  1970,  and  $30,000,000  for  the  flsjjal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971. 

( 10)  For  carrying  out  section  402  of  title 
United    States    Code    (relating    to    hlgh\^ay 
safety  programs),  $75,000,000  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,   1970,  and  $100,000 
for    the    fiscal    year    ending   June    30,    1 
Siuns     for     carrying     out     section     402 
title    23,    United    States    Code 
by  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  apportioned 
until  Congress,  by  law  enacted  after  the 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,   shall  provide 
such  apportionment. 

(11)  For  carrying  out  sections  307(a)  ahd 
403  of  title  23.  United  States  Code  (relatng 
to  highway  safety  research  and  develop 
ment),  the  additional  sum  of  $30,000,000 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  and 
additional  sum  of  $35,000,000  for  the  fisfcal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971. 

(12)  For  the  Pederal-ald  primary  system 
and   the   Federal-aid  secondary  system, 
elusive  of  their  extensions   In   urban   ar^as 
out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  $125,000. 
for^he  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970  and 
$125,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jijne 
30,  1971,  such  sums  to  be  In  addition  to 
sums   authorized   In  paragraph    (1)    of 
subsection.    The    sums    authorized    In 
paragraph  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  av^ll 
able  for  expenditure  as  follows: 

(A)  60    per   centum    for   projects   on 
Pederal-ald  primary  highway  system;  and 

(B)  40  per  centum  for  projects  on  the  F^<i 
eral-ald  secondary  system. 

HIGHWAY    BEAUTIFICATION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  131(b)  of  title  |23, 
United  States  Code,  is  ameoded  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  dnd 
assist  the  States  to  provide  for  effective  ci  in- 
trol  of  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  o  jt- 
door  advertising  signs,  displays,  and  devi  :es 
along  the  Interstate  System  and  the  Fedeijal 
aid  primary  system  which  are  within 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  of  the  nearest 
of  the  right-of-way  and  visible  from 
main  traveled  way  of  the  systems." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
of  section  131.  title  23.  United  States  Cc 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "under 
tlon    (b)    of  this  section,  or  to  do  so" 
the  seventh  sentence  of  such  subsectlor 
amended  by  striking  out  "under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  or". 

(c)  Section    131(d)     of    title    23, 
States   Code,   is    amended   by   Inserting 
following  sentence  between  the  second 
tlilrd  sentences  of  the  subsection: 
the  State  authority  or  a  bona  fide  local 
Ing  authority  has  made  a  determination!  of 
customary  use  or  what  constitutes  unzo:  led 
commercial  or  Industrial  areas,  such  deier 
mlnatlon  will  be  acccepted  In  lieu  of 
trols   by   agreement  In   the   zoned   and 
zoned     commercial     and     Industrial 
v.' thin  the  geographical  Jurisdiction  of  s(ich 
authority." 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  13i(J) 
cf  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amen  led 
by  striking  out  ".  but  no  such  State"  dtjwn 
through  and  Including  "stricter" 

(e)  Section  131  of  title  23,  United  Stites 
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Code,   Is   amended   by    a^fllng    at   the    end 
thereof  the  following  ne\tf 'subsection: 

"(n)  No  sign,  display,  or  device  shall  be 
required  to  be  removed  under  this  section 
If  the  Federal  share  of  the  Just  compensation 
to  be  paid  upon  removafof  such  sign,  dis- 
play, or  device  Is  not  available  to  make  such 
payment."' 

(f )  Section  136(b)  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  No  State  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines has  not  made  provision  for  effective 
control  of  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance along  the  Interstate  System  and  the 
primary  system  of  outdoor  Junkyards,  which 
are  within  one  thousand  feet  of  the  nearest 
edge  of  the  right-of-way  and  visible  from 
the  main  traveled  way  of  the  system,  shall 
receive  any  allocation  m.ide  after  the  date 
of  cn.ictment  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1968  under  section  319(b)  of  this  title,  un- 
til such  time  as  svich  State  shall  provide  for 
such  effective  control.  Whenever  he  deter- 
mines It  to  be  In  the  public  Interest,  the 
Secretary  may  suspend,  for  such  periods  as 
he  deems  necessary,  the  application  of  this 
subsection  to  a  State."' 

(g)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  for  necessary  administra- 
tive expenses  in  carrying  out  sections  131, 
136.  and  319(b)  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  not  to  exceed  $1,250,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969.  $1,250,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  $1,250,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971. 

(h)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
submit  to  Congress  on  or  before  January  1, 
1969,  a  full  and  complete  report  of  past 
administration  of  sections  131.  136,  and  319 
of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  to- 
gether with  a  report  of  expected  future  ad- 
ministration of  such  sections,  and  his  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  thereto. 

ADVANCE     ACQUISmON     OF     RIGHTS-OF-WAY 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  108 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "this  section"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion". 

(b)  Section  108  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  .adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  (1)  There  is  hereby  established  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  revolving 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  right-of-way  re- 
volving fund  which  shall  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection.  Sums  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  right-of-way  revolving 
fund  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  with- 
out regard  .to  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such 
sums  are  authorized. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  acquiring  rights- 
of-way  for  future  construction  of  highways 
on  any  Federal-aid  system  and  for  making 
payments  for  the  moving  or  relocation  of 
persons,  businesses,  farms,  and  other  existing 
uses  of  real  property  caused  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  such  rights-of-way.  In  addition  to  the 
authority  contained  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
sectifen,  the  Secretary,  upon  request  of  a 
State  highway  department,  is  authorized  to 
advance  funds,  without  interest,  to  the  State 
from  amounts  available  In  the  right-of-way 
revolving  fund.  In  accordance  with  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
Funds  so  advanced  m.iy  be  used  to  pay  the 
entire  costs  of  projects  for  the  acquisition 
of  rights-of-way,  including  the  net  cost  to 
the  State  of  property  management,  if  any, 
and  related  moving  and  relocation  payments 
made  pursuant  to  section  133  or  chapter  6 
of  this  title. 

"(3)  Actual  construction  of  a  highway  on 
rights-of-way,  with  respect  to  which  funds 
are  advanced  under  this  subsection,  shall  be 
commenced  within  a  period  of  not  less  than 
two  years  nor  more  than  seven  years  follow- 
ing the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
Secretary  approves  such  advance  of  funds. 


unless  the  Secretary,  In  his  discretion,  shall 
provide  for  an  earlier  termination  date.  Im- 
mediately upon  the  termination  of  the  period 
of  time  within  which  actual  construction 
must  be  commenced.  In  the  case  of  any  proj- 
ect where  such  construction  Is  not  com- 
menced before  such  termination,  or  upon  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary  of  the  plans,  specifica- 
tions, and  estimates  for  such  project  for  the 
actual  construction  of  a  highway  on  rights- 
of-way  with  respect  to  which  funds  are  ad- 
vanced under  this  subsection,  whichever 
shall  occur  first,  the  right-of-way  revolving 
fund  shall  be  credited  with  an  amount  equal 
to  the  Federal  share  of  the  funds  advanced, 
as  provided  In  section  120  of  this  title,  out  of 
any  Federal-aid  Highway  funds  apportioned 
to  the  State  In  which  such  project  Is  located 
and  available  for  obligation  for  projects  on 
the  Federal-aid  system  of  which  such  project 
Is  to  be  a  part,  and  the  State  shall  reimburse 
the  Secretary  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  non- 
Federiil  share  of  the  funds  advanced  for 
deposit  In,  and  credit  to,  the  right-of-way 
revolving  fund." 

(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
out  of  the  highway  trust  fund,  to  the  right- 
of-way  revolving  fund  established  by  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  108  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970,  $100,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  and  $100,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972. 

(d)  On  or  before  January  1  next  preceding 
the  commencement  of  each  fiscal  year  for 
which  funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  right-of-way  revolving  fund  by 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  apportion  the  funds  so  authorized  for 
such  fiscal  year  to  the  States.  Each  State 
shall  be  apportioned  for  sucl?  fiscal  year  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  percentage 
relationship  to  the  total  amount  being  ap- 
portioned under  this  subsection  as  the  total 
of  all  apportionments  made  to  such  State  for 
such  fiscal  year  under  paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
(3),  and  (5).  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  104 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  bears  to  the 
total  of  all  amounts  apportioned  under  such 
paragraphs  to  all  States  for  such  fiscal  year. 
Amounts  apportioned  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  construed  to  be  authorizations 
of  appropriations  for  the  construction,  re- 
construction, or  Improvement  of  the  Inter- 
state System  for  the  purposes  of  subsection . 
(g)  of  section  209  of  the  Highway  Revenue 
Act  of  1956. 

(e)  Funds  apportioned  to  a  State  under 
this  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  shall  re- 
main available  for  obligation  for  advances  to 
such  St.ite  until  October  1  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  such  apportionment  Is  made.  All 
amounts  not  advanced  or  obligated  for  ad- 
vancement before  such  date  shall  revert  to 
the  right-of-way  revolving  fund  and  together 


he 

vft: 


wfth  all  other  amounts  credited  and  reim- 
bvirsed  to  such  fund  shall  be  available  for 
advances  to  the  States  to  carry  out  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  108  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  in  an  equitable  manner,  taking 
into  consideration  each  State's  need  for.  and 
ability  to  use,  such  advances.  !n  accordance 
with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  shall  establish. 

DEFINITIONS     OF     FOREST     ROAD     OR     TRAIL     AND 
FOREST    DEVELOPMENT    ROADS    AND    TRAILS 

Sec.  8.  The  fourth  and  fifth  paragraphs  In 
section  101  (a)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"The  term  "forest  road  or  trail'  means  a 
road  or  trail  wholly  or  partly  within  or 
adjacent  to  and  serving  the  national  forests 
and  other  areas  administered  by  the  Forest 
Service. 

"The  term  "forest  development  roads  and 
trails'  means  those  forest  roads  or  trails  of 
primary  Importance  for  the  protection,  ad- 
ministration, and  utilization  of  the  national 
forest  and  other  .nreas  administered  by  the 
Forest  Service  or,   where  necessary,   for  the 
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use  and  development  of  the  resources  upon 
which  communities  within  or  adjacent  to  the 
national  forest  and  other  areas  administered 
by  the  Forest  Service  are  dependent." 

FOREST    DEVELOPMENT    ROADS    AND    TRAILS 

Sec.  9.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  205  of 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Construction  estimated  to  cost 
$15,000  or  more  per  mile  or  $15,000  or  more 
per  project  for  projects  with  a  length  of  less 
than  one  mile,  exclusive  of  bridges  and  engi- 
neering, shall  be  advertised  and  let  to  con- 
tract If  such  estimated  cost  is  less  than 
$15,000  per  mile  or  $15,000  per  project  for 
projects  with  a  length  of  less  than  one  mile 
or  If,  after  proper  advertising,  no  acceptable 
,  bid  Is  received  or  the  bids  are  deemed  exces- 
sive, the  work  may  be  done  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  on  his  own  account." 

T7RBAN   AREA   TRAFFIC   OPERATIONS   IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  imme- 
diately after  section  134  the  following  new 
section  135: 

"§  135.  Urban  area  traffic  operations  improve- 
ment programs 

"(a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares it  to  be  in  the  national  Interest  that 
each  State  should  have  a  continuing  pro- 
gram within  the  designated  boundaries  of 
urban  areas  of  the  State  designed  to  reduce 
traffic  congestion  and  to  facilitate  the  flow  of 
traffic  in  the  urban  areas. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  approve  under 
this  section  any  project  on  an  extension  of 
the  Federal-aid  primary  or  secondary  system 
In  urban  areas  for  capital  improvements 
which  directly  facilitate  and  control  traffic 
flow,  such  as  grade  separation  of  intersec- 
tions, widening  of  lanes,  channelization  of 
traffic,  traffic  control  systems,  and  loading 
and  unloading  ramps,  if  such  project  is  based 
on  a  continuing  comprehensive  transporta- 
tion planning  process  carried  on  in  accord- 
ance with  section  134  of  this  title. 

"(c)  The  sums  authorized  to  carry  out  this 
section  shall  be  apportioned  in  accordance 
with  section  104(b)  (3)  of  this  title. 

"(d)    The  Secretary  shall  report  annually 

on  projects  approved  under  this  section  with 

any  recommendations  he  may  have  for  fur- 

*  ther    Improvement    of    traffic    operations    In 

accordance  with  this  seotion." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  thereto,  immediately  after  the  catch- 
line  for  section  134,  the  following: 

"135.  Urban  area  traffic  operations  Improve- 
ment programs." 

FRINGE  PARKING  FACILITIES 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  may,  -unt/t 
June  30.  1971.  approve  as-a  project  under  title 
23.  United  States  Code,  for  demonstration 
.purposes,  the  acquisition  of  land  adjacent 
to  the  right-of-way  on  any  Federal-aid  high- 
way system  outside  a  central  business  dis- 
trict, as  defined  by  the  Secretary,  and  the 
construction  of  publicly  owned  parking 
facilities  thereon  or  within  such  right-of- 
way.  Including  the  use  of  the  air  space  above 
and  below  the  established  grade  line  of  the 
highway  pavement,  to  serve  an  urban  area 
of  more  than  fifty  thousand  population.  Such 
parking  facility  shall  be  located  and  designed 
to  permit  its  use  In  conjunction  with  existing 
or  planned  public  transportation  facilities. 
In  the  event  fees  are  charged  for  the  use  of 
any  such  facility,  the  rate  thereof  shall  not 
be  in  excess  of  that  required  for  maintenance 
and  operation  (Including  compensation  to 
any    person    for   operating   such    facility). 

(b)  The  Federal  share  payable  on  account 
of  any  project  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  be  75  per  centum.  Not  to  exceed  5  per 
centum  of  the  sums  apportioned  in  accord- 
ance with  section  104(b)  (1),  (2),  and  (3) 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  avall- 
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able  to  finance  the  Federal  share  payable 
under  this  section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
project  under  this  section  until — 

( 1 )  he  has  determined  that  the  State,  or 
the  political  subdivision  thereof,  where  such 
project  is  to  be  located,  or  an  agency  or  In- 
strumentality of  such  State  or  political  sub- 
division, has  the  authority  and  capability 
of  constructing,  maintaining,  and  operating 
the  facility; 

(2)  he  has  entered  Into  an  agreement  gov- 
erning the  financing,  maintenance,  and  op- 
eration of  the  parking  facility  with  such 
State,  political  subdivision,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality including  necessary  require- 
ments to  insure  that  adequate  public  trans- 
portation services  will  be  available  to  persons 
using  such  facility;  and 

(3)  he  has  approved  design  standards  for 
constructing  such  facility  developed  in  co- 
operation with  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment. 

(d)  the  term  "parking  facilities",  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  shall  include  access 
roads,  buildings,  structures,  equipment,  im- 
provements, and  interests  in  lands. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  section,  or  in  any  rule 
or  regulation  issued  under  this  section,  or 
in  any  agreement  required  by  this  section, 
shall  prohibit  (1)  any  State,  political  sub- 
division, or  agency  or  instrumentality  there- 
of, from  contracting  with  any  person  to 
operate  any  parking  facility  constructed  un- 
der this  section,  or  (2)  any  such  person 
from  so  operating  such  facility. 

( f )  The  Secretary  shall  not  .approve  any 
project  under  this  section  unless  he  deter- 
mines that  it  Is  based  on  a  countlnulng  com- 
prehensive transportation  planning  process 
carried  on  in  accordance  with  section  134  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  o  Congress 
annually  a  report  of  the  demonstration  proj- 
ects approved  under  this  section  together 
with  his  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  future  operation  of  these«t»cojects  Includ- 
i'.g,  but  not  limited  to,  the  possible  sale  of 
such  projects  to  private  enterprise  and  the 
possibility  of  future  construction  of  projects 
of  this  type  by  private  enterprise. 

""  PREVAILING    RATE   OP    WAGE 

Sec  12.  Section  113  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  (1)  striking  sub- 
section (a)  and  (b)  thereof  and  inserting, 
in  lieu  thereof,  the  following: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that  all  labor- 
ers and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors 
or  subcontractors  on  the  initial  construction 
work  performed  on  highway  projects  on  the 
Federal-aid  systems]  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary, as  well  as  their  extensions  in  urban 
areas,  and  the  Interstate  System,  authorized 
under  the  highway  laws  providing  for  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds  upon  the  Fed- 
eral-aid systems,  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates 
not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  the  same 
type  of  work  on  similar  construction  in  the 
immediate  locality  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the 
Act  of  August  30,  1935.  known  as  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act   (40  U.S.C.  267a). 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  duties  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  highway  department  of  the 
■  State  In  which  a  project  on  any  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid systems  is  to  be  performed.  After 
giving  due  regard  to  the  information  thus 
obt"aned.  he  shall  make  a  predetermination 
of  the  minimum  wages  to  be  paid  laborers  and 
mechanics  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  which  shall 
be  set  out  in  each  project  advertisement  for 
bids  and  in  each  bid  proposal  form  and  shall 
be  made  a  part  of  the  contract  covering  the 
project. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  the  section  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  employment  pursuant 
to  apprenticeship  and  skill  training  pro- 
grams which  have  been  certified  by  the  Secre- 


tary of  Transportation  as  promoting  equal 
employment  opportunity  In  connection  with 
Federal-aid  highway  construction  programs." 
(d)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out 
"113.  Prevailing    rate    of     wage — Interstate 

System." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof: 
"113.  Prevailing  rate  of  wage." 

HIGHWAY    S.AFETT    PROGRAM 

Sec  13.  Section  402(c)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  tlu'ee  sentences  thereof. 

INTERSTATE    SYSTEM    ADJUSTMENTS 

Sec.  14.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(d)  of  section  103  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "forty-one 
thousand  miles"  and  inserting  in  lieu  theroof 
"forty-four  thousand  miles". 

PROHIBITION    OF   IMPOtlNDMENT   OF    APPORTION- 
MENTS   AND    DIVERSION    OF    FUNDS 

Sec.  15.  Section  104  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof   the   following   new   subsections: 

"(f)  No  part  of  any  sums  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  expenditure  upon  any  Fed- 
eral-aid system  which  has  been  apportioned 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  impounded  or  withheld  from  obliga- 
tion, for  purposes  and  projects  as  provided 
in  this  title,  by  any  officer  or  employee  of 
any  department,  agency,  or  instrumentality 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, except  svich  specific  sUms  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  are  necessary  to  be  with- 
held from  oblfgation  for  specific  periods  of 
time  to  assure  that  sufficient  amounts  will 
be  available  In  the  highway  trust  fund  to 
defray  the  expenditures  which  will  be  re- 
quired  to  be  made  from  such  fund. 

"(g)  No-  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  shall 
be  used  to  pay  the  administrative  expenses 
of  any  F'ederal  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality other  than  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads,  or  any  other  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentality  established  by  law.  Execu- 
tive Order,  or  otherwise,  either  by  transfer 
of  funds,  reassignment  of  personnel  or  bl- 
tivities.  contract,  or  otherwise,  unless  funds 
for  such  expenditure  are  Identified  and  in- 
cluded as  a  line  item  in  an  appropriation  Act 
and  are  to  meet  obligations  of  the  United 
States  heretofore  or  hereafter  incurred  tinder 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  which  are 
attributable  t^  the  construction  of  Federal- 
aid  highways  or  planning,  research,  or  de- 
velopment In  connection  therewith." 

ADDITIONS    TO    THE    INTERSTATE    SYSTEM 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section :  ' 

"§  140.  Additions  to  Interstate  System 

"\yhenever  the  Secretary  determines  that 
a  highway  on  the  Pederai-ald  primary  sys- 
tem meets  all  of  the  standards  of  a  highway 
on  the  Interstate  System  and  that  such  high- 
way Is  a  logical  addition  or  connection  to 
the  Interstate  System,  he  may.  upon  the  •af- 
firmative recommendation  of  the  State  or 
States  involved,  designate  such  highway  as 
a  part  of  the  Interstate  System.  The  mileage 
of  any  highway  designated  as  part  of  the 
Interstate  System  under  his  section  shall 
not  be  charged  against  the  limitation  estab- 
lished by  the  fir^t  sentence  of  section  103(d) 
of  this  title.  The  designation  of  a  highway 
as  part  of  the  Interstate  System  under  this 
section  shall  create  no  Federal  financial  re- 
sponsibility with  respect  to  such  highway." 
(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following : 
•140.  Additions  to  Interstate  System." 
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FUNCTIONAI,    HIGHWAY    CLASSlnCATION    STVDI 

Sec.   17.  The  Secretary  of  Transportatlo  i 
shall,  In  the  report  to  Congress  required  tJ 
be  submitted  by  January  1970  by  section  3  ct 
the   Act   of   August   28,    1965    (79   Stat.   678 
Public  Law  89-139),  Include  the  results  of 
systematic    nationwide    functional    hlghwakr 
classiflcatlpi;  study  to  be  made  In  cooperation 
with   the   State   highway   departments   ami 
local  governments  with  particular  attention 
■to  the  establishment  of  highway  system  cate- 
gories,   rural    and    urban,    according    to   th ; 
functional  Importance  of  routes,  desirable  as 
one  of  the  bases  for  realigning  Federal  high 
way  programs   to  better  meet  future  need^ 
and  priorities. 

PRESERVATION    OF    PARK    LANDS 

Sec.  18.  Section  4(f)  of  the  Department  or 
Transportation  Act  (80  Stat.  931;  Public  La\' 
89-670)    is  amended   by  insei^ing  "federall 
owned"  Immediately  after  "the  use  of  any 
in  the  last  sentence  of  such  subsection  an(  t 
by  striking  out  "(1)"  In  such  sentence  and 
all  that  follows  down  through  and  Includini ; 
the  iieriod  at  the  end  thereof  and  Insertini ; 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "such  progran 
or  project  Includes  all  pK>8sible  planning,  in 
eluding  feasible  and  prudent  alternatives  t(i 
the  use  of  such  land,  to  minimize  any  ham 
to  such  park,  recreation  area,  wildlife  am , 
waterfowl  refuge,   or  historic  site  resultin) ; 
from  such  use." 


FORT    WASHINGTON    PARKWAY 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interio  ' 
Is  authorized  to  acquire  by  (1)  donation,  (2) 
purchase  with  donated  funds,  (3)  purchasi 
with  funds  appropriated  to  him  under  sub 
section  (c)  of  this  section,  (4)  transfer  fron 
any  other  Federal  department,  agency, 
instrumentality  (including  the  governmeni 
of  the  District  of  Columbia),  or  (5)  ex 
change,  lands  and  interests  in  lands  li 
Prince  Georges  County,  Maryland,  within  th( 
boundary  depicted  on  drawing  NCR  117 
186  which  Is  on  file  and  available  for  publli 
Inspection  in  the  offices  of  the  National  Pari 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior.  Not 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  an; 
property  of  the  United  States  within  thr 
boundary  depicted  on  such  drawing  may 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  head  of  the  de 
partment,  agency,  or  instrumentality  hav 
Ing  Jurisdiction  thereof,  be  transferred  with 
out  Telmbursement  to  the  Secretary  of  thi 
Interior  to  carry  out  this  section. 

(b)(1)   With  respect  to  those  lands  whicl 
are  identified  on  the  map  by  the  legend  "Fei  i 
simple  acquisition  to  be  acquired",  stripec, 
green,   the  Secretary  of  the   Interior  is  au 
thorlzed  to  acquire  the  fee  simple  absoluU 
title  to  such  property. 

(2)  With  respect  to  lands  which  arc 
Identified  on  the  map  by  tlie  legend  "Privat< 
development  areas"  striped  blue,  the  Secre 
tary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  acquin 
only  such  easements  and  other  Interests  Ir 
.lands  less  than  fee  simple  title  as  mnly  b< 
necessary  to  protect  the  natural  scenery  anc 
shoreline  of  such  property,  and  to  prohibl 
the  use  of  such  property  for  Industrial  oi 
commercial  purposes  or  for  residential  pur 
poses,  other  than  low  density  single  familj 
detached  dwellings,  except  that  any  suet 
property  which  on  the  date  of  enactment  o( 
this  section  is  lawfully  used  for  any  purposes 
thereafter  prohibited  by  this  paragraph  maj 
continue  to  be  used  for  such  purpose  until 
such  time  as  it  ceases  to  be  so  used. 

(c)  No  money  shall  be  expended  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  this  sectlor 
until  he  shall  have  received  definite  commit 
ments  from  the  State  of  Maryland  or  from 
pjlltical  subdivisions  thereof,  for  one-hall 
tha  cost  of  acquiring  land  easements  or  in 
tsfrests  in  lands  under  subsection  (b)  of  thli 
section,  other  than  lands  belonging  -to  the 
United  States  on  the  date  of  enactment  ol 
this  section  or  donated  to  the  United  States 
to  carry  out  this  section.  In  the  discretion  ol 
the  Secretary  he  may  advance  the  State  ol 
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Maryland,  or  any  political  subdivision  there- 
of, the  full  amount  of  the  funds  necessary 
for  the  acquisition  of  lands  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  on  the  condition  that  the 
State  or  political  subdivision  reimburse  the 
United  States  one-half  the  cost  of  such  ac- 
quisition, without  Interest,  within  a  period  of 
not  to  exceed  8  years  from  the  date  of  such 
funds  are  so  advanced. 

(d)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  carry  out 
this  section  an  amount  equal  to  the  unap- 
propriated balance  of  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  in  subsection  (a)  of  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  of  May  29,  1930  (46 
Stat.  482).  as  amended,  for  acquiring  and 
developing  the  CSeorge  Washington  Memorial 
Parkway,  and  the.  authorization  contained  In 
such  first  section  of  such  Act  of  May  29.  1930, 
is  reduced  by  such  amount. 

(e)  Upon  the  completion  of  the  acquisition 
of  all  of  the  real  property  and  Interests  in 
real  property  authorized  by  this  section,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress his  recommendations  (including  any 
necessary  legislation)  on  the  construction  of 
the  Fort  Washington  Parkway  through  the 
portion  of  Prince  Georges  County,  Maryland, 
authorized  to  be  acquired  under  this  section. 
Such  report  shall  Include  cost  estimates  and 
other  Information  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  authorization  of  construction  of  such 
parkway  by  Congress. 


GARDEN     STATE     PARKWAY 

Sec.  20.  (a)  The  amount  of  all  Federal -aid 
highway  funds  paid  on  account  of  those  sec- 
tions of  the  Garden  State  Parkway  In  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  referred  to  In  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  shall,  prior  to  the  collec- 
tion of  any  tolls  thereon,  be  repaid  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  The  amount 
so  repaid  shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of 
the  appropriation  for  "Federal-Aid  Highways 
(Trust  Fund)".  At  the  time  of  such  repay- 
ment the  Federal-aid  projects  with  respect  to 
which  such  funds  have  been  repaid  and  any 
other  Federal-aid  project  located  on  said  sec- 
tions of  such  parkway  and  programed  for  ex- 
penditure on  any  such  project,  shall  be 
credited  to  the  unprogramed  balance  of  Fed- 
eral-aid highways  funds  of  the  same  class  last 
»  apportioned  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The 
amount  so  credited  shall  be  In  addition  to  all 
other  funds  then  apportioned  to  said  State 
and  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  title  23.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  as  amended  or  supplemented. 

(b)  When  the  New  Jersey  Highway  Au- 
thority shall  have  constructed  toll-free 
highway  facilities  in  the  vicinity  of  said  sec- 
tions of  the  Garden  State  Parkway  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  general  plan  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  as  adequate 
to  service  local  traffic,  and  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  between  the  Authority  and  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  acting  by  and  through 
Its  State  House  Commission  concerning  the 
financing  and  construction  of  such  facilities, 
then  upon  the  repayment  of  Federal-aid 
highway  funds  and  the  cancellation  and 
withdrawal  from  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program  of  all  projects  on  such  sections  of 
the  Garden  State  Parkway  as  provided  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  such  sections 
shall  become  and  be  free  of  any  and  all  re- 
strictions contained  in  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  or  supplemented,  or  In 
any  regulation  thereunder,  with,  respect  to 
the  Imposition  and  collection  of  tolls  or 
other  charges  thereon  or  for  the  use  thereof. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  the  following  sections  of  the  Garden 
State  Parkway: 

( 1 )  That  section  of  the  parkway  near  Cape 
May  Court  House  from  Interchange  num- 
bered 8  to  Interchange  numbered  12  at  route 
United  States  9 — a  distance  of  approxi- 
mately four  and  twenty  one-hundredths 
centerllne  miles. 

(2)  That  section  of  the  parkway  from  a 
point  near  its  connection  with  route  United 


States  9  north  of  Toms  River  to  Dover  Road 
In  South  Tom«  River — a  distance  of  approxi- 
mately two  and  fifty  one-hundredths 
centerllne  miles. 

(3)  That  section  of  the  parkway  from 
route  United  States  9  In  Woodbridge  to  the 
Middlesex-Union  County  line — a  distance  of 
approximately  six  and  thirty-seven  one- 
hundredths  centerllne  miles. 

(4)  That  section  of  the  parkway  from  a 
point  near  Its  connection  with  the  Middlesex- 
Union  County  line  to  a  point  near  Its  con- 
nection with  route  United  States  22  In  Union 
Township — a  distance  of  approximately  seven 
and  ninety-two  one-hundredths  centerllne 
miles. 

SECTION   103,  TITLE  23,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Stic.  21.  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (d) 
of  section  103  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "1965  Interstate 
System  cost  estimate  set  forth  In  House 
Document  Numbered  42,  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1968  In- 
terstate System  cost  estimate  set  forth  In 
House  Document  Numbered  199,  Ninetieth 
Congress,  as  revised". 

CONSTRUCTION    CONTRACTS 

Sec.  22.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  112  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Contracts  for  the  construction  of  each  proj- 
ect shall  be  awarded  only  on  the  basis  of  the 
low  responsive  bid  submitted  by  a  bidder 
meeting  established  criteria  of  responsibility. 
No  requirement  or  obligation  shall  be  Im- 
posed as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  Secre- 
tary's concurrence  in  the  award  of  a  contract 
to  such  bidder,  unless  such  requirement  or 
obligation  is  specifically  set  forth  in  the  ad- 
vertised specifications." 

DISTRICT    OP    COLUMBIA 

Sec.  23.  (a)  Chapter  3  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting 
Immediately  following  section  312  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"§  313.  Interstate  routes  In  the  District  of 
Columbia 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  or  any  court  decision  or  administrative 
action  to  the  contrary,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
construct  all  routes  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem within  the  District  of  Columbia  as  set 
forth  In  the  document  entitled  "1968  Esti- 
mate of  the  Cost  of  Completion  of  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  In  the  District  of  Columbia'  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  wj|fh,  and  as  a  part  of,  'The 
1968  Interstate  System  Cost  Estimate'  printed 
as  House  Document  Numbered  199,  Ninetieth 
Congress.  Such  construction  shall  be  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  all  other  applicable 
provisions  of  this  title." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  3  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  Is  hereby  amended  by 
Inserting  immediately  following; 

"312.  Detail   of   Army,   Navy,   and   Air  Force 

officers." 
the  following : 

"313.  Interstate    routes    In    the    District    of 
Columbia." 

RELOCATION    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  24.  Title  23,  United  States  Code;  Is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  chapter: 


"CH 

"Sec. 
"301. 
"502. 

"503. 

"504. 
"505. 


AFTER    5.— HIGHWAY    RELOCATION 
ASSISTANCE 

Declaration  of  policy. 

Assurances  of  adequate  relocation  as- 
sistance program. 

Administration  of  relocation  assistance 
program. 

Federal  reimbursement. 

Relocation  payments. 
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"506.  Replacement  bousing.         ' 
"507.  Elxpenses  Incidental  to  transfer  of  prop- 
erty. 
"508.  Relocation  services. 
"509.  Relocation  assistance  programs  on  Fed- 
eral highway  projects. 
"510.  Authority  of  Secretary. 
"511.  Definitions. 
"§  501.  Declaration  of  policy 

"Congress  hereby  declares  that  the  prompt 
and  equitable  relocation  and  reestabllshment 
of  persons,  businesses,  and  farmers  displaced 
as  a  result  of  the  Federal  highway  pro- 
grams and  the  construction  of  Federal-aid 
highways  Is  necessary  to  Insure  that  a  few 
Individuals  do  not  suffer  disproportionate 
Injuries  as  a  result  of  programs  designed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  as  a  whole.  There- 
fore, Congress  determines  that  relocation 
payments  and  advisory  assistance  should 
be  provided  to  all  persons  so  displaced  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"5  502.  Assurances  of  adequate  relocation  as- 
sistance program 

"The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any  proj- 
'ect  under  section  105  or  section  117  of  this 
title  which  will  cause  the  displacement  of 
any  person,  business,  or  farm  operation  un- 
less he  receives  satisfactory  assurances  from 
the  State  highway  department  that — 

"(1)  fair  and  reasonable  relocation  and 
other  payments  shall  be  afforded  to  displaced 
persons  In  accordance  with  sections  505.  606, 
and  507  of  this  Utle; 

"(2)  relocation  assistance  programs  offer- 
ing the  services  described  In  section  508  of 
this  title  shall  be  afforded  to  displaced  per- 
sons; and 

"(3)  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
prior  to  displacement  there  will  be  available, 
to  the  extent  that  can  reasonably  be  accom- 
plished. In  areas  not  generally  less  desirable 
In  regard  to  public  utilities  and  public  and 
commercial  facilities  and  at  rents  or  prices 
within  the  financial  means  of  the  families 
and  Individuals  displaced,  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  dwellings,  as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, equal  In  number  to  the  number  of  and 
available  to  such  displaced  families  and  In- 
dividuals and  reasonably  accessible  to  their 
places  of  employment;. 

"§  503.  Administration  of  relocation  assist- 
ance program 
"In  order  to  prevent  unnecessary  ex- 
penses and  duplication  of  functions,  a  State 
highway  department  may  make  relocation 
payments  or  provide  relocation  assistance  or 
otherwise  carry  out  the  functions  required 
under  this  chapter  by  utilizing  the  facilities, 
personnel,  and  services  of  any  other  Federal, 
State,  or  local  governmental  agency  having 
an  established  organization  for  conducting 
relocation  assistance  programs. 

"5  504.  Federal  reimbursement 

"The  Secretary  shall  approve,  as  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  construction  of  a  project  under 
any  Federal-aid  highway  program  which  he 
administers,  the  cost  of  providing  the  pay- 
ments and  services  described  in  section  502. 
"I  505.  Relocation  pajTnents 

"(a)  Payments  for  Actual  Expenses. — 
Upon  application  approved  by  the  State 
agency,  a  i)erson  displaced  by  any  highway 
project  approved  under  section  106  or  sec- 
tion 117  of  this  title  may  elect  to  receive  ac- 
tual reasonable  expenses  In  moving  himself, 
his  family,  his  business,  or  his  farm  opera- 
tion, including  personal  property. 

"(b)  Optional  Payments — Dwellings. — 
Any  displaced  ^person  who  moves  from  a 
dwelling  who  elects  to  accept  the  payments 
authorized  by  this  subsection  In  lieu  of  the 
paj-ments  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  may  receive — 

"(1)  a  moving  expense  allowance,  deter- 
mined according  to  a  schedule  established 
by  the  Secretary,  not  to  exceed  $200;  and 

"(2)   a  dislocation  allowance  of  $100. 

"(c)  Optional  Payments — Businesses  and 
Farm     Operation. — Any     displaced     person 


who  moves  or  discontinues  his  business  or 
farm  operation  who  elects  to  accept  the  pay- 
ment authorized  by  this  section  In  Ueu  of 
the  payment  authorized  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  may  receive  a  fixed  relocation 
payment  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  average 
annual  pet  earnings  of  the  business  or  farm 
operation,  or  $5,000,  whichever  Is  the  lesser. 
In  the  case  of  a  business,  no  payment  shall 
be  made  under  this  subsection  unless  the 
State  agency  Is  satisfied  that  the  business  ( 1 ) 
cannot  be  relocated  without  a  substantial 
loss  of  Its  existing  patronage,  and  (2)  Is  not 
part  of  a  commercial  enterprise  having  at 
least  one  other  establishment,  not  being  ac- 
quired by  the  State  or  by  the  United  States, 
which  is  engaged  In  the  same  or  similar  busi- 
ness. For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "average  annual  net  earnings'  means 
one-half  of  any  net  eafJllngs  of  the  business 
or  farm  ojjeration,  before  Federal,  State,  and 
local  Income  taxes,  during  tho  two  taxable 
years  Immediately  preceding  the  taxable 
year  in  which  such  business  or  farm  optera- 
tlon  moves  from  the  real  property  acquired 
for  such  project,  and  Includes  any  compen- 
sation paid  by  the  business  or  farm  opera- 
tion to  the  owner,  his  spxjuse.  or  his 
dependents  during  such  two-year  period. 
"5  506.  Replacement  hoxising 

"(a)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
authorized  by  this  title,  the  State  agency 
shall  make  a  pyayment  to  the  owner  of  real 
property  acquired  for  a  project  which  Is  im- 
proved by  a  single-,  two-,  or  three-family 
dwelling  actually  owned  and  occupied  by  the 
owner  for  not  less  than  one  year  prior  to  the 
initiation  of  negotiations  for  the  acquisition 
of  such  property.  Such  payment,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $5,000.  sliall  be  the  amount,  if  any, 
which,  when  added  to  the  acquisition  pay- 
ment, equals  the  average  price  required  for 
a  comparable  dwelling  determined.  In  ac- 
cordance with  standards  established  by  the 
Secretary,  to  be  a  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
dwelling  adequate  to  accommodate  the  dis- 
placed owner,  reasonably  accessible  to  public 
services  and  places  of  employment  and  avail- 
able on  the  private  market.  Such  payment 
shall  be  made  only  to  a  displaced  owner  who 
purchases  and  occupies  a  dwelling  within  one 
year  subsequent  to  the  date  on  which  he  Is 
required  to  move  from  the  dwelling  acquired 
for  the  project.  No  BVkcii  payment  shall  be 
required  or  Included  as  a  project  cost  under 
section  504  of  this  title  If  the  owner-occupant 
receives  a  payment  required  by  the  State  law 
of  eminent  domain  which  Is  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  have  substantially  the  same 
purp>ose  and  effect  as  this  section  and  to  be 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  project  for  which 
Federal  financial  assistance  Is  available. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  amount  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  this  title,  the  State  agency 
siiall  make  a  pajTnent  to  any  Individual  or 
faixiily  displaced  from  any  dwelling  not  eli- 
gible to  receive  a  payment  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  which  dwelling  was  act- 
ually and  lawfully  occupied  by  such,  Indi- 
vidual or  family  for  not  less  than  90  days 
prior  to  the  Initiation  of  negotiations  for 
acquisition  of  such  property.  Such  payment, 
not  to  exceed  $1,500.  shall  be  the  amount 
which  is  necessary  to  enable  such  person  to 
lease  or  rent  for  a  jjerlod  not  to  exceed  2 
years,  or  to  m.ike  the  down  payment  on  the 
purchase  of,  a  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
dwelling  of  standards  adequate  to  accommo- 
date such  individual  or  family  in  areas  not 
generally  less  desirable  in  regard  to  public 
utilities  and  public  and  commercial  facili- 
ties. 

"§  507.  Expenses    incidental    to    transfer    of 
property 

"(a)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
authorized  by  this  title,  the  State  shall  re- 
imburse the  owner  of  real  property  acquired 
for  a  project  for  reasonable  and  necessary 
expenses  Incurred  for  ( 1 )  recording  fees, 
transfer  taxes,  and  similar  expenses  Inci- 
dental to  conveying  such  projierty;   (2)  pen- 


alty costs  for  prepayment  of  any  mortgage 
entered  into  In  good  faith  encumbering  such 
real  property  if  -such  mortgage  Is  on  rec- 
ord or  has  been  filed  for  record  under  ap- 
plicable State  law  on  the  date  of  final  ap- 
proval by  the  State  of  the  location  of  such 
project;  and  (3)  the  pro  rata  portion  of 
real  property  taxes  paid  which  are  allowable 
to  a  p>eriod  subsequent  to  the  date  of  vesting 
of  title  In  the  State,  or  tiie  effective  date  of 
the  possession  of  such  real  property  by  the 
State,  whichever  Is  earlier. 

"(b)  No  payment  received  under  this 
chapter  shall  be  considered  as  income  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (fr  for  the  purpose  of  determimng 
the  eligirtUty  or  the  extent  of  ellglblUty  of 
any  person  for  assistance  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  or  any  other  Federal  law. 

"§  508.  Relocation  services 

"(a)  Each  State  shall  provide  a  relocation 
advisory  assistance  program  which  shall  In- 
clude such  measures,  faclUtJes,  or  services  as 
may  be  rvecessary  or  appropriate  In  order — 

"(1)  to  determine  the  needs.  If  any,  of  dis- 
placed families.  Individuals,  business  con- 
cerns, and  farm  operators  for  relocation  as- 
sistance; 

"(2)  to  assure  that,  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time,  prior  to  displacement  there 
jvlll  be  available,  to  the  extent  that  can 
reasonably  be  accomplished,  In  areas  not 
generally  less  desirable  In  regard  to  public 
utilities  and  public  and  commercial  facilities 
and  at  rents  or  prices  within  the  financial 
means  of  the  families  and  individuals  dis- 
placed, housing  meeting  the  standards  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  for  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  dwellings,  equal  In  number  to 
the  number  of,  and  available  to,  such  dis- 
placed families  and  Individuals  and  reason- 
ably accessible  to  their  places  of  employ- 
ment; 

"(3)  to  assist  owners  of  displaced  busi- 
nesses and  displaced  farm  operators  In  ob- 
taining and  becoming  established  In  suitable 
locations;  and 

"(4)  to  supply  Information  concerning  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  home  acqui- 
sition program  underVsectlon  221(d)(2)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act,  the  small  business 
disaster  loan  program  inder  section  7(b)  (3) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act,  and  other  State 
or  Federal  programs  offering  assistance  to  » 
displaced  persons. 

^"(b)  Nothing  In  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  any  person  from  exercis- 
ing any  right  or  remedy  available  to  him 
under  State  law  with  respect  to  any  action 
of  a  State  agency  in  carrying  out  this 
chapter.  *■ 

"I  509.  Relocation    assistance    programs    on 
Federal  highway  projects 

'•Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  on  aad  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  any  Federal  agency  which  acquires  real 
property  for  use  in  connection  with  a  high- 
way project  authorized  by  section  107  and 
chapter  2  of  this  title  at  any  other  Federal 
law  shall.  In  accordance  with  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Secretary,  provide  the  pay- 
ments and  services  described  in  sections  502, 
505,  606,  507,  and  508  of  this  Act.  When  real 
property  is  acquired  by  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernmental agency  for  such  a  Federal  project 
for  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  acquisition 
shall  be  deemed  an  acquisition  by  the  Fed- 
eral agency  having  authority  over  such 
project. 
"§  510.  Authority  of  the  Secretary 

"(a)  To  carry  Into  effect  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  to  assure — 

"  ( 1 )  that  the  payments  authorized  by  this 
chapter  shall  be  fair  and  reasonable  and  as 
uniform  as  practicable; 

"(2)  that  a  displaced  person  who  malces 
proper  application  for  a  payment  authorized 
for  such  person  by  this  chapter  shall  be  paid 
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promptly  after  a  move  or,  in  hardship  case  i, 
be  paid  in  advance:  and 

"(3)  that  any  person  aggrieved  by  a  de- 
termination as  to  eligibility  for  a  paymeiit 
authorized  by  this  chapter,  or  the  amouiit 
at  a  payment,  may  have  his  application  r  t- 
vlewed  by  the  head  of  the  State  agency  mai  > 
Ing  such  determination. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  oth  >r 
rules  and  regulations  consistent  with  tl  e 
provisions  of  this  chapter  as  he  deems  nece  ;- 
sary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  this  chapter. 
"5  511.  Definitions 

"As  used  in  this  chapter — 

"(1)  The  term  'person'  means— ^ 

"(A)  any  individual,  partnership,  corpor;  .- 
tlon,  or  association  which  is  the  owner  of  a 
business; 

"(B)  any  owner,  part  owner,  tenant,  or 
sharecropper  who  operates  a  farm: 

"(C)  an  individual  who  is  the  head  of  a 
family;  or 

"(D)  an  individual  not  a  member  of  a 
family. 

"(2)  The  terna  'family'  means  two  or  mo  e 
individuals  living  together  In  the  same  dwel  - 
Ing  unit  who  are  related  to  each  other  1  y 
blood,  marriage,  adoption,  or  legal  guarUiai  :- 
ship. 

"(3)  The  term  'displaced  person'  mea:  i.s 
any  person  who  moves  from  real  property  ( n 
or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  chapt  ;r 
as  a  result  of  the  acquisition  or  reasonat  le 
expectation  of  acquisition  of  such  real  pro;  i- 
erty,  which  Is  subsequently  acquired,  n 
whole  or  in  part,  for  a  Federal-aid  highway, 
or  as  tlie  result  of  the  acquisition  for  a 
Federal-aid  highway  of  other  real  proper  .y 
on  which  such  person  conducts  a  busine  ss 
or  farm  operation. 

"(4)  The  term  'business'  means  any  lav- 
lul  activity  conducted  primarily — 

"(A)  for  the  purchase  and  resale,  mani- 
facture„processlng,  or  marketing  of  produc  s, 
commodities,  or  any  other  personal  pro;  i- 
erty; 

"(B)  for  the  sale  of  services  to  the  pu  )- 
lie;  or 

"(C)   by  a  nonprofit  organization. 

"(5)  The  terms  'farm  operation'  mea:  is 
any  activity  conducted  solely  or  primarily  f  )r 
the  production  of  one  or  more  agricultural 
products  or  commodities  for  sale  and  hor  le 
use,  and  customarily  producing  such  proi  1- 
ucts  or  commodities  In  sufficient  quantl  ;y 
to  be  capable  of  contributing  materially  .o 
the  operator's  support. 

"(6)  The  term  'Federal  agency'  means  any 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentality  n 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  ai  d 
any  corporation  wholly  owned  by  the  Go  '- 
ernment. 

"(7)  The  term  'State  agency'  means  a 
State  highway  department  or  any  agency 
designated  by  a  State  highway  departmei  it 
to  administer  the  relocation  assistance  pr  i- 
gram  authorized  by  this  chapter." 

SMALL    BUSINESS    ACT 

Sec.  25.  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  7(b)  )f 
the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.SC.  636(b)  (3J  ) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(3)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly  )r 
in  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lendli.g 
Institutions  through  agreements  to  partic  l- 
pate  on  an  immediate  or  deferred  basis)  is 
the  Administration  may  determine  to  be  ne  ;- 
essary  or  appropriate  to  assist  any  small  bui  1- 
ness  concern  In  continuing  In  business  it 
Its  existing  location.  In  reestablishing  1  ts 
business,  in  purchasing  a  business,  or  in  e  b- 
tabllshlng  a  new  business,  if  the  Adminis- 
tration determines  that  such  concern  his 
suffered  substantial  economic  injury  as  t:  le 
result  of  its  displacement  by,  or  location  In, 
adjacent  to,  or  near,  a  federally  aided  urbi  n 
renewal  program  or  a  highway  project  or  ai  ly 
other  construction  constructed  by  or  wl  ,h 
funds  provided  in  whole  or  In  part  by  tlie 
Federal  Government;  and  the  purpose  of  a 
loan  made  pursuant  to  such  project  or  pr)- 
gram  may.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Admi:  i- 
istration.  Include  the  purchase  or  constru  :- 


tion  of  other  premises  whether  or  not  the 
borrower  owned  the  premises  occupied  by 
the  business;  and". 

EMINENT    DOMAIN 

Sec  26.  Nothing  contained  in  chapter  5  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  con- 
strued as  creating  in  any  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings brought  under  the  power  of  eminent 
domain,  any  element  of  damages  not  in  ex- 
istence on  the  date  of  enactment  of  such 
chapter  5. 

ANNUAL    REPORT 

Sec.  27.  The  Secretary  of  Traiasportation 
shall  report  annually  to  Congress,  but  no 
later  than  January  15  of  each  year,  concern- 
ing his  administration  of  chapter  5  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  together  with  his 
recommendations,  including  any  necessary 
legislation  with  respect  to  such  chapter. 

FEDERAL    SHARE 

Sec.  28.  Section  120(a)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section,  the  Federal  share 
payable  on  account  of  any  project  financed 
with  primary,  secondary,  or  urban  funds,  on 
the  Federal-aid  primary  system  and  the 
Federal-aid  secondary  system,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion, except  that  in  the  case  of  any  State 
containing  non-taxable  Indian  lands,  indi- 
vidual and  tribal,  public  domain  lands  (both 
reserved  and  unreserved),  and  national  for- 
ests and  national  parks  and  monuments,  the 
Federal  share  shall  be  Increased  by  a  per- 
centage of  the  remaining  cost  equal  to  the 
percentage  that  the  area  of  all  such  lands  in 
sucli  State  Is  of  its  total  area,  except  that  the 
Federal  share  payable  on  any  project  In  any 
State  shall  not  exceed  95  per  centum  of  the 
total  cost  of  any  such  project." 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec  29.  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  take  eff?ct  on  the 
date  of  its  enactment,  except  that  for  the 
first  three  years  afer  such  date  of  enact- 
ment sections  502,  505,  506.  507,  and  508 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by 
this  Act,  shall  be  applicable  to  a  State  only 
to  the  extent  that  such  State  is  able  under 
its  laws  to  comply  'with  such  sections.  After 
such  three-year  period  such  sections  shall 
be  completely  applicable  to  all  States.  Sec- 
tion 133  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  shall 
not  apply  to  any  State  if  sections  502,  505. 
506.  507.  and  508  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  are  applicable  in  that  State. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  Senator  Randolph, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  to  S.  3418  adopted  by  the 
House,  request  a  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to 
apjwint  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr,  Bayh,  Mr.  Young 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Fong,  and  Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


"NO  EXCUSE  FOR  THIS  BEHAVIOR"— 
AN  EDITORIAL 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Washington  Daily  News 
for  July  8  appears  an  editorial  entitled 
"No  Excuse  for  This  Behavior,"  which 
makes  a  timely  and  accurate  evaluation 
of  the  shockingly  irresponsible  statement 
of  the  Black  United  Fiont  regarding  the 
slaying  of  a  Washington  policeman. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  placed  in  the  Record,  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No   Excuse   for   This   Behavior 

The  clumsy,  crass  attempt  by  the  Black 
United  Front  to  J*»stlfy  the  heartbreaking 
slaying  of  a  young  Washington  polloeman, 
who  was  trj'lng  to  make  an  arrest  on  the 
street  last  Tuesday  night,  does  unaccount- 
able mischief  to  the  advancement  of  under- 
standing and  sympathy  between  the  races 
hece. 

"The  methods  of  self-defense  by  the  family 
charged  with  the  alleged  slaying  of  the  honky 
cop  Is  Justifiable  homicide,"  the  black  power 
coalition  said,  "In  the  same  sense  that  police 
are  allowed  to  kill  black  people  and  call  It 
Justifiable  homicide." 

These  are  half-cocked,  irresponsible,  and 
dangerous  words.  There  can  be  no  excuse  for 
the  slaying  of  a  policeman  In  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty  and  there  Is,  at  this  writing, 
no  evidence  that  P\'t.  Stephen  Williaihs  and 
his  partner,  who  was  so  grievously  wounded 
in  the  same  encounter,  were  not  performing 
their  duty  at  the  time.  Nor  is  there  any 
doubt  that  Pvt.  Williams  was  deliberately 
slain.  (Are  we  to  be  asked  to  believe  that  he 
was  shot  accidentally  six  times  with  his  or 
his  partner's  service  revolver?) 

Beyond  the  presumption  of  Innocence 
which  we  grant  those  individuals  charged 
with  this  homicide,  what  evidence  is  there 
that  anyone,  except  the  police,  acted  In  self- 
defense?  Defense  against  what?  Is  the  Black 
United  Front  trying  to  say  that  it  Is  all  right 
to  shoot  policemen  in  defense  against  arrest? 
Apparently  so. 

It  Is  true  that  some  citizens  have  been 
shot  by  policemen  under  circumstances  wlilch 
raised  doubts  as  to  whether  the  use  of  such 
drastic  force  was  necessary,  and  it  is  true 
that  these  doubts  most  often  have  been 
resolved  in  favor  of  the  officers.  But  It  Is 
equally  true  that  a  policeman  puts  his  life 
on  the  line  every  day  he  reports  for  duty 
and  that  the  decision  to  use  his  gun  is  per- 
haps the  quickest,  most  agonizing  and  impor- 
tant decision  he  will  ever  have  to  make. 

The  childishly  cruel  and  Insensitive  state- 
ment of  the  BUF  serves  only  to  make  the 
policeman's  job  more  perilous  here  and  the 
pliglit  of  all  those  who  depend  upon  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  more  pitiful. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Rev. 
■Walter  Fauntroy,  vice  chairman  of  the  D.C. 
City  Council,  is  a  member  of  the  steering 
committee  of  the  BUF,  as  is  the  Rev.  Chan- 
nlng  Phillips.  Democratic  National  Commit- 
teeman for  the  District.  Mr.  Fauntroy  appar- 
ently was  absent  when  the  "honky  cop" 
statement  was  approved.  Rev.  Phillips  was 
there,  but  he  says  the  word  "honky"  was 
added  after  he  left. 

It  makes  little  difference.  Where  is  the  rev- 
erence these  Reverends  should  have  for  hu- 
man life?  When  It  finally  appeared  to  dawfr 
on  them  that  these  "honky  cops"  so  sorely 
abused  by  their  United  Front  had  been  brave 
and  good  men.  their  expressions  of  sorrow 
for  the  policemen's  families  had  an  empty 
sound.  It  was  too  late.  The  damage  had  been 
done. 

When  Mr.  Fauntroy  first  Joined  the  BUF 
we  suggested  that  such  membership  might 
compromise  his  service  to  all  District  citizens. 
We  think  that  conflict  of  Interest  has  now 
become  acute.  He  should  resign  trom  the 
Council  right  now. 

As  for  Mr.  Phillips,  his  display  of  Im- 
maturity in  tills  matter  must  seriously  em- 
barrass the  Democratic  Party.  We  trust  the 
voters  will  retire  him  at  the  first  opportunity. 

Mayor  Walter  Washington  and  John  Hech- 
tnger.  chairman  of  the  D.C.  City  Council, 
have  expressed  grave  concern  about  BUF's 
poGition  in  this  case.  We  hope  they  have 
made  their  position  crystal  clear — especially 
to  Mr.  Fauntroy. 


My  10,  1968 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  187— 
ONE  MEMBER.  ONE  VOTE;  A  PRO- 
POSED CONSTITUTIONAL  AMEND- 
MENT TO  CHANGE  THE  METHOD 
OP  CHOOSING  A  PRESIDENT, 
WHENEVER  THAT  CHOICE  DE- 
VOLVES UPON  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  joint  resolution  proposing  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  that  relates  to 
the  election  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  should  his  election  become 
the  prerogative  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  my  proposed  amendment  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
fcftlows: 

S.J.  Res.  187 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  {tivo-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  aU  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States: 

"ARTICLE  

"Section  1.  Whenever  the  choice  of  a  Presi- 
dent devolves  upon  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives under  the  twelfth  article  of  amendment 
to  this  Constitution,  each  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  have  one 
vote,  a  quorum  shall  consist  of  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  number  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  affirma- 
tive votes  of  a  majority  of  the  Members 
present  and  voting  shall  be  required  for  a 
choice  of  a  President. 

"Sec  2.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  its 
submission  to  the  States  by  the  Congress. 

"Sec  3.  This  article  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  Its  ratification,  except  that  it 
shall  not  take  effect  earlier  than  the  first 
day  of  January  1972." 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
omitting  the  resolving  clause,  I  will  read 
the.  text  of  the  resolution  at  this  point: 

"Section  1.  Whenever  the  choice  of  a 
President  devolves  upon  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives under  the  twelfth  article  of 
amendment  to  this  Constitution,  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
have  one  vote,  a  quorum  shall  consist  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  af- 
firmative votes  of  a  majority  of  the  Members 
present  and  voting  shall  be  required  for  a 
choice  of  a  President. 

"Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  States  within 
seven  years  irom  the  date  of  its  submission  to 
the  States  by  the  Congress. 

"Sec  3.  This  article  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  its  ratification,  except  that  it  shall 
not  take  effect  earlier  than  the  first  day  of 
January,  1972." 

Mr.  President,  our  political  history 
reveals  two  times  when  the  selection 
of  our  President  was  made  in  the 
House — once  in  1801,  when  Thomfts 
Jefferson  was  chosen  over  Aaron  Burr, 
and  again  in  1825,  when  John  Quincy 


Adams  prevailed  over  Andrew  Jackson. 
Because  the  12th  amendment  provides 
a  peculiar  and  essentially  undemocratic 
method  of  voting  for  President  in  the 
House,  neither  of  these  two  elections 
were  particularly  ,  bright  moments  for 
American  democracy;  the  1801  election 
took  36  ballots  to  decide,  and  the  1825 
election  became  known  as  the  "corrupt 
bargain"  of  1825. 

In  several  "hairbreadth"  elections 
since  then,  a  shift  of  relatively  few  votes 
again  would  have  placed  the  choice  of 
President  in  the  House.  Neal  Pierce,  in 
his  recent  book,  "The  People's  Presi- 
dent," points  out  that  a  switch  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Ohio  of  only  12,487  votes 
from  Truman  to  Dewey  would  have 
thrown  that  1948  presidential  election 
into  the  House.  And  in  1960  a  shift  of 
merely  8,971  popular  votes  in  Illinois 
and  Missouri  would  have  placed  the 
Kennedy-Nixon  race  in  the  House. 

So  I  sijeak  here  of  no  "sligl-.t  chance" 
that  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
12th  amendment,  might  be  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  choosing  some  fu- 
tuie  President.  Rather  I  speak  of  what 
has  been  and,  undoubtedly,  about  what 
will  be  again. 

Unfortunately,  the  mechanics  estab- 
lished by  the  12th  amendment  for  choos- 
ing the  President  in  the  House  are  such 
that  the  majority  will  of  tlie  membership 
could  be  thwarted.  The  portion  of  the 
12th  amendment  that  relates  to  such  an 
election  reads  as  follows : 

And  if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then 
from  the  person  having  the  highest  numbers 
not  exceeding  three  on  the  list  of  those  voted 
for  as  President,  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the 
President.  But  In  choosing  the  President,  the 
votes  shall  be  taken  by  states,  the  represen- 
tation from  each  state  having  one  vote;  a 
quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a 
member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the 
states,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  states  shall 
be  necessary  to  a  choice. 

The  phrase  that  my  joint  resolution 
primarily  seeks  to  change  is  the  one 
that  reads; 

.  .  .  the  votes  shdll  be  taken  by  states,  the 
representation  from  each  state  having  one 
vote: 

My  proposal  would  establish  voting  by 
Members  rather  than  by  State.  Instead  of 
435  Members  casting  50  votes,  here 
would  be  435  votes,  with  each  Member 
casting  one  vote. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  section  3 
of  my  proposed  amendment  specifically 
excludes  from  its  provisions  the  forth- 
coming 1968  presidential  ejection,  W'hich 
could  be  decided  by  the  House  in  January 
of  1969.  This  election  is  excluded  in  order 
to  avoid  any  suggestion  that  the  amend- 
ment is  proposed  this  year  to  facilitate 
the  election  of  one  party's  candidate  or 
to  prevent  the  election  of  another  party's 
candidate. 

My  amendment  is  -  proposed  without 
regard  to  consideration  of  party;  it  is 
proposed  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  it 
will  help  prevent  any  futiu^e  presidential 
election  in  the  House  from  becoming  in- 
volved in  the  cynical  intrigue  and  minor- 
ity manipulation  that  is  possible  under 
the  present  language  of  the  12th  amend- 
ment. 

As  the  system  of  selection  now  exists, 


a  small  minority  of  the  House  member- 
ship could  elect  their  presidential  candi- 
date. Indeed,  it  is  mathematically  possi- 
ble for  only  59  of  the  436  Representa- 
tives— a  mere  13.5  percentof  the  mem- 
bership, representing  about  the  same 
small  percentage  of  our  total  popula- 
tion—to elect  our  next  President.  This 
■would  occur  if  the  House  delegations 
from  the  26  smallest  States  voted  to- 
gether for  one  candidate.  I  have  pre- 
pared a  chart  that  demonstrates  this 
mathefhatical  possibility.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  chart,  labeled 
chart  A,  appear  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oi'dered. 
(See  exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Since  my  pro- 
posed amendment  would  not  apply  to  the 
1968  presidential  election,  I  will  use  this 
year  as  an  example  of  what  could  happen 
imder  the  existing  provisions  of  the  12th 
amendment. 

Again  I  emphasize  that  I  am  not  at- 
tempting to  promote  the  interest  of  one 
party  over  another.  I  am  proposing  an 
amendment  to  make  selection  of  a  Presi- 
dent by  the  House  of  Representatives 
more  representative  of  the  will  of  the 
Nation.  I  cite  the  possibilities  of  the  pres- 
ent political  year  only  as  an  illustration 
of  how  the  majority  will  of  the  people,  as 
well  as  the  majority  will  of  their  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  could  be  thwarted 
under  the  existing  provision  of  the  12th 
amendment  that  directs  the  House  to 
vote  by  State  instead  of  by  Member. 

A  review  of  the  present  composition  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  shows  that 
29  State  delegations  have  a  majority  of 
Democratic  Members,  18  have  a  majority 
of  Republican  Members,  and  three  are 
evenly  balanced.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  chart  B,  showing  the  present 
composition  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With#ut 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  f 

(See  exhibit  B.) 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  While  the  pres- 
ent party  balance  of  the  House  seems  to 
favor  the  Democrats,  it  is  the  new  Con- 
gress, to  be  elected  this  November,  that 
would  elect  the  next  President  should  his 
election  fall  to  the  House.  Under  the  pres- 
ent system  of  voting  by  States,  the  Demo- 
crats could  retain  majority  control  of  the 
House  this  November,  but  still  fail  to 
elect  Iheir  presidential  candidate. 

This  could  occur  because  of  the  very 
close  party  balance  of  most  of  the  50 
State  delegations  in  the  House.  Three 
State  delegations  are  evenly  balanced: 
four  have  a  Democratic  balance  of  only 
one  seat;  and  14  delegations  have  a 
Democratic  balance  of  only  two  seats. 

If  the  Republicans  were  to  win  only 
one  additional  House  scat  in  each  of  the 
three  States  that  are  now  evenly  bal- 
anced and  in  each  of  the  four  States 
that  have  a  Democratic  balance  of  only 
one  seat,  and  if  they  were  to  win  two 
additional  seats  in  any  one  of  the  14 
States  with  a  present  Democratic  bal- 
ance of  two  seats,  then  they  would  have 
won  much  more  than  nine  House  seats — 
they  would  have  won  majority  control  of 
eight  more  State  delegations. 
If  the  Republicaiis  lose  control  of  none 
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of  the  18  delegations  they  now  hold,  thi;y 
could  pick  up  these  nine  additional  sea  ts 
in  November,  and  thereby  control  tie 
majority— 26 — of  State  delegations  in  tlie 
House — enough  to  elect  their  candidate 
President,  even  though  they  would  ho  d 
a  minority  of  the  total  House  seats  and 
would  represent  a  minority  of  the  peop]  e. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  \>e 
placed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusicn 
of  my  remarks  a  chart,  labeled  "Chart  C  " 
showing  the  21  State  delegations  with 
a  party  balance  that  could  be  changed  t  y 
a  shift  of  two  or  fewer  seats  in  the  Nc  - 
vember  election. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withoi  t 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
'  (See  exhibit  C.) 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  1  n 
today's  America  there  is  no  position  to 
important  as  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  position  th£  t 
so  directly  affects  the  life  of  every  Amei  - 
ican.  If  American  democracy  is  to  te 
more  thdn  a  phrase,  we  must  surely  ir- 
sist  that  the  selection  of  our  Presidert 
be  free  from  the  intrigue  and  minoritir 
control  that  is  possible  under  the  12ti 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Should  the  choice  of  any  future  Presi- 
dent devolve  upon  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives it  is  important  that  the  peopl ; 
of  America  feel  their  indirect  control  ol 
that  choice.  To  do  this,  it  is  essential 
that  each  of  the  435  Members  of  th ; 
House,  chosen  by  th-  people  of  the  43  » 
congressional  districts  in  America,  cas; 
their  own  vote  for  the  Presidency,  and 
that  the  majority  of  these  votes  deter  • 
mine  the  selection  of  the  President. 

To  insist  on  less  is  to  deny  the  peopl  s 
their  vote,  and  to  make  a  mockery  o ' 
popular  control  of  America's  public  de 
cisionmakers.  The  present  system  of  vot 
ing  by  States  effectively  disenfranchise;; 
millions  of  American  voters — perhaps  :, 
majority — and  invites  the  worst  tactic; ; 
of  the  smoke-filled  room  to  determind 
who  shall  fill  the  highest  office  in  th; 
land. 

No  cynical  twist  of  the  mechanics  o; 
selection  should  stand  between  the  peo  ■. 
pie  and  their  choice, for  President,  even 
when  that  choice  must  be  made  in  thu 
House.  Such  a  choice  should  facilitatr 
the  popular  will,  not  thwart  it. 

My  proposed  amendment  would  do  jus 
that.  It, would  protect  the  electoral  in 
terests  of  all  the  people  in  the  House  o ' 
Representatives    and    insure    that    th(( 
choice  of  the  President  is  the  choice  o' 
the  people,  not  the  product  of  some  mi 
nority  cabal  allowed  to  work  their  will 
because  of  some  mathematical  peculiar' 
ity  inherent  in  the  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  speedy  adoptior 
by  the  Congress  of  this  joint  resolution 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  join ; 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro  ■ 
priately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  187 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con  ■ 
stitution  relating  to  the  choosing  of  ii 
President  when  the  choice  devolves 
upon  the  House  of  Representatives,  intro  ■ 
duced  by  Mr.  Yarborouch,  was  receivec , 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  t> 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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STATES 
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CHART  A.— HOUSE  DELEGATIONS  OF  THE  26  SMALLEST 
STATES— Continued 


Numbar      Number 

of  seats      of  seats 

State 

1960 

in  the      needed  to 

population 

State's    control  the 
House         State 
delegation  delegation 

Stolt 


I960 
population 


Number 
ot  seats 

in  the 
State's 

House 


Number 

ol  seats 

needed  to 

control  the 

State 
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delegation  delegation 


1.  Alaska     226. 167  1 

2.  Delaware 446  292  1 

3.  Nevada 285.278  1 

4.  Vermont 389  881  1 

5.  Wyommg \^  330.066  1 

6    Hawaii „  632.772  2 

7.  Idaho    667.191  2 

8.  Mame %9,265  2 

9.  Montana .  674,767  2 

10.  Neif  Hampshire 606.921  2 

11.  Ne*  Mexico 951  023  2 

12.  North  Dakota 632.446  2 

13.  Rhode  Island 859  488  2 

14.  South  Dakota 680  514  2 

15.  Utah     890.627  2 

16.  Arizona 1.302,161  3 

17.  Nebraska 1,411.330  3 


1  18.  Arkansas 1.786.272 

1  19.  Colorado 1.753.967 

1  2P  Oregon 1.768,687 

1  21.  Kansas 2.178,611 

1  22.  Mississippi. 2.  P8, 141 

2'  23.  West  Virginia 1.860.421 

2  24.  Connecticut 2.535.234 

2  25.  Oklahoma 2.328.284 

2  26.  South  Carolina 2,382.Tfl4 

2  

2  Total '30,728.400 

2 

2  ■ 

2  117  2  percent  o(  the  1960  U.S.  population. 

2  2 17.4  percent  o(  the  House  membership. 

2  >  13.5  percent  of  the  House  membership. 
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Exhibit  B 
CHART  B.-STATE  DELEGATIONS  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  1968 


Stale 


I960 
population         House 
ol  the  Members 

State  < 


Congressional  districts  represented  by- 


Demo- 
crats 


1960 
population 
represented 

by 
Democrats 


Repub- 
licans 


1%0 
population 
represented 

by 
Republicans 


Party  balance  ol 

the  State  delegation 

in  the  House 


I.Alabama ..       .  3,266.740 

2.  Alaska- 226.167 

3.  Arizona 1.302.161 

4.  Arkansas 1,786.272- 

5.  California 15.717.204 

6.  Colorado .,..  1.753.967 

7    Connecticul 2.535.234 

8.  Delaware 446.292 

9.  Flcnida       4.951,560 

10.  Georgia 3.943.116 

11    Hawaii 632.772 

12.  Idaho 667,191 

13.  Illinois.      10,081.158 

14.  Indiana 4.662,498 

15.  Iowa 2.757,537 

16.  Kansas 2,178,611 

17.  Kentucky 3,038,156 

18.  Louisiana 3,257,022 

19.  Maine    969,265 

20.  Maryland 3,100  689 

21.  Massachusetts 5,148.578 

22.  Michigan 7,823.194 

23.  Minnesota 3.413.864 

24.  Mississippi .■:..  2.178,141 

2e.  Missouri 4.319.813 

26.  Montana J...  674.767 

27    Nebraska ."v.  1.411,330 

28.  NeVadi        [.  285.278 

29  r<ew  Hampshire.  606.921 

30  New  leisey  6.066.782 

31.  New  Mexico 951.023 

32.  New  York     16.  782,  304 

33.  North  Carolina 4,556.155 

34.  North  Dakota 632.446 

35.  Ohio        .  9,706.397 

36.  Oklahoma 2.328,284 

37.  Oregon     1,768,687 

38  Pennsylvania ..  11,319.366 

39  Rhode  Island 859.488 

40  South  Carolina 2,382.594 

41.  South  Dakota 680,514 

42.  Tennessee 3,567,089 

43.  Texas 9,579,677 

44.  Utah         890,627 

45.  Vermont 389,881 

46.  Virginia 3,966,949 

47.  Washington 2,853.214 

48.  West  Virginia 1,860,421 

49.  Wisconsin 3,951,777 

50.  Wyoming 330,066 

Total 5  178,559,239 


8  5    2, 023, 512 

3  ■  •  ,   *   440.415 

4  3  •  1,341,553 
38  21    8,232.890 

4  3  1,314.973 

6  5  2.131.033 
1 

12-  9    3.814.461 

10  8  3.119.496 
2  2  632,772 
2  

24  12    5.095.295 

11  5    2.122.403 

7  2  833. 895 
5 

7  4  1.730.430 

8  8  3, 257. 022 
2  2  969. 265 
8  5    1.939,700 

12  7  3, 007, 293 
19  7    2,906.338 

8  3  1.355.746 

5  5  2.178.141 

10  8  3. 433. 492 

2  1  327,066 

3  ..  

1  1  285. 278 
2 

15  9    3.668.923 

2  2  951.023 
«41  25    10,326,011 

11  8  3.310,503 
2 

24  5    2, 169, 828 

6  4  1.401,739 

4  2  895.713 
27  14         5. 824. 551 

2  2             859. 488 

6  S  2,007.018 
2 

9  5  1.877.275 
23  21         8. 768, 877 

2 

1  

10  6          2, 379. 062 

7  5  2.017.902 

5  4  1.451.627 
10  3          1,194.055 

1 

~435  247       97. 596, 064 


3  1,243,228  Democrat. 

1  226. 167  Republican. 

2  861.746  Do. 

1  444.719  Democrat. 

17  7.484.314            Do. 

1  438. 974            Do. 

1  404. 201             Do. 

1  446. 292  RepublKan. 

3  1.137,099  DemMraL 

2  823, 680  Do. 

Do 

2  667. 191  Republican. 
12  4.985,863  Even 

6  2.540,095  Republican. 

5  1.923,642           Do. 

5  2,178.611           Do. 

3  1,307.726  Democrat 

Do. 

Do. 

3  1,160,989          Do. 

5  2,141.285          Do. 

12  4.916.856  Republican. 

5  2.058.118  Do. 
Democrat. 

2  886.321  Do. 

1  347.701  Even 

3  1.411.330  Republkin. 

Democrat. 

2  606.921  Republican. 

6  2. 397.  859  Democrat 
Do. 

15  6.024,963           Do. 

3  1,245,652  Do. 

2  632,446  Republican. 

19  7. 536. 569           Do. 

2  926.  545  Democrat 

2  872.974  Even. 

13  5,494.785  Democrat 

Do. 

1  375. 576  Do. 

2  680. 514  Republican. 

4  1.689.814  Democrat 
2  810.800           Do. 

2  890, 627  Republican. 

1  389. 881  Do. 

4  1,587.887  Democrat 

2  835.312           Do. 
I  408. 794           Do. 

7  2.  757.  722  Republicaiv 
1  330. 066           Do. 

187  80.531,855          («X 


r 


'  A4I  population  hgures  are  1960,  since  that  is  the  census  upon  which  present  apportionment  of  House  seats  is  based 

-'  There  are  41  congressional  disliicts  in  New  York  though  only  40  ol  them  are  presently  represented.  The  18th,  with  a  1%0  pop- 
ulation of  431,  330,  is  officially  declared  vacant.  It  was  formeily  held  by  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 

'  Bccauseof  the  vacancy  in  New  York's  18th  District,  this  figure  is  431,330  over  the  total  population  represented  by  Demxiats 
combined  with  the  tot^l  population  represented  by  Republicans. 

•29  Democrat  18  Republican,  3  even. 

Source>  Congressional  Directory,  90th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1968. 
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CHART  C— STATE  DELEGATIONS  IN  WHICH  THE  PARTY 
BALANCE  CAN  SHIFT  WITH  A  RELATIVELY  MINOR  REPUB- 
LICAN GAIN  IN  NOVEMBER 

1(D)  Democrats:  (R)  Republicans;  (E)  eveit 


Present      Republican         New 
Stat*  balance         gain  in         balance 

November 


Illinois 12D- 

Montana ID- 
Oregon 20- 

Nevada ID- 
Kentucky 4D- 

Pennsylvania 14D- 

Tennessee 50- 

Alabama 50- 

Arkansas 3D- 

Colorado 3D- 

Hawaii 20- 

Maine.. 2B- 

Maryland 5D- 

Massachuselts 70- 

New  Jersey 9D- 

New  Mexico 20- 

Oklahoma. 4D- 

Rhode  Island 20- 

Virginia  6D- 

Washington 50- 

Wesl  Virginia 40- 


Note:  3  State  delegations  are  evenly  balanced:  4  State  dele- 
gations have  a  Democratc  balance  ol  only  1  seal;  and  14  State 
delegations  have  a  Democratic  balance  ot  only  2  seats.  By 
winning  1  additional  seat  in  Illinois,  Montana,  Oregon,  Nevada, 
Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  and  Tennessee,  and  by  winning  2 
additional  seats  in,  say,  Alabama,  the  Republicans  cduld  have 
majority  control  of  the  State  delegations  ol  8  additional  States. 

Assuming  that  the  Republicans  lost  none  of  the  18  State 
delegations  they  now  hold,  they  could  win  as  few  as  these  9 
additional  congressional  seats  in  November  and  thereby  control 
the  majority  (26)  ol  the  State  delegations  m  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives—enough to  elect  their  candidate  President  should 
that  election  tall  to  the  House. 
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HOSPITAL  CARE  FOR  VIETNAM 
VETERANS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  inter- 
mittently I  receive  letters  from  veterans 
who  return  from  Vietnam  complaining 
about  the  treatment  by  our  Govern- 
ment and  in  some  instances  by  the  offi- 
cials of  our  hospitals.  There  came  to  me 
in  the  mail  today  a  letter  from  Russell 
W.  Curtis,  who  is  now  confined  to  the 
U.S.  Naval  Hospital  in  Oakland,  Calif. 
■What  this  young  man  has  had  to  say  is 
worthy  of  being  printed  in  the  Record 
of  this  Congress.  I  admire  the  nobility 
of  his  character  and  the  stalwartness  of 
his  heart  and  his  devotion  to  his  coun- 
try, and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  letter  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

U.S.  Naval  Hospital, 
Oakland.  Calif.,  July  3,  1968. 
Hon.  Frank  J.  Lausche, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  was  wounded  while  sen'ing  in 
the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  during  August 
1967,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  my  left  arm 
and  damage  to  the  right  hand,  shrapnel  and 
blast  wounds  to  my  legs,  abdomen,  chest,  and 
face,  causing  approximately  80  percent  loss 
of  vision.  Since  23  August  1967  I  have  been 
under  the  care  of  the  Orthopedic  Service  at 
the  Navy  Hospital,  Oakland.  During  the  nine 
months  I  have  been  a  patient  here,  I  have 
heard  complaints  from  the  men,  some  per- 
haps valid,  others  which  I  believe  to  be 
childish  and  said  without  consideration  for 
a  group  of  people  who  work  a  lot  of  long 
hard  hours  for  our  benefit. 
vYes,  there  are  times  when  the  laundry  Is 
late  and  we  don't  get  clean  sheets  until  after- 
noon, times  when  transportation  is  tied  up 
and  you  must  wait  a  half  hour  or  so,  times 
when  the  soup  is  cold  and  the  milk  Is  warm. 


but  this  Is  not  often  and  can  be  expected  to 
occur  In  an  operation  as  large  as  this,  espe- 
cially when  there  Is  a  big  Increase  in  pa- 
tients because  of  the  war  in  Viet  Nam,  re- 
sulting in  serious  personnel  shortages. 

Perhaps  due  to  our  despair  and  concern, 
even  fear,  we  tend  to  find  fault  and  complain 
more  when  we  are  uncomfortable  and  forget 
to  praise  and  be  grateful  when  all  Is  going 
well  and  we  feel  better. 

The  worry  of  families  is  to  be  realized  and 
respected.  Parents  finding  their  sons  seriously 
or  permanently  Injured- and  often  hospital- 
ized many  miles  from  home  feel  even  more 
heartache  when  they  hear  their  sons 'com- 
plain. This  sometimes  results  in  unfavorable 
correspondence  with,  congressmen  or  other 
officials. 

Unfortunately  this  can  bring  about '  dis- 
couraging and  embarrassing  moments  for  a 
group  of  dcxjtors.  nurses,  and  corpsmen  whose 
dedication  and  loyalty  are  proven  by  their 
presence  and  spirit. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Orthopedic  Service, 
Prosthetics  Laboratory,  Eye  Department, 
Physical  and  Occupational  Therapy  Sen'ices 
of  this  hospital  for  their  abilities  and  cheer- 
ful attitude  in  helping  me  to  recover.  I  have 
expressed  this  gratitude  many  times. 

I  believe  these  people  should  be  admired 
and  respected  for  their  work.  They  deserve 
a  "pat  on  the  back''  for  a  job  well  done. 

I    would    like    to'  extend    this  -feeling    of 
gratitude  to  you.  Sir,  and  to  ask  your  help 
in  giving  them  this  "pat  on  the  back." 
Respectfully, 

Russell  W.  Curtis, 

Master  Sergeant, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps. 


GUN  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  day  in  a  speech  up>on  the  floor  of 
-the  Senate  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  the  ma- 
jority leader,  said  that  he  had  received 
more  letters  regarding  gun  legislation 
than  he  had  received  upon  any  other 
single  issue  since  he  came  to  Congress.  I 
am  not  sure  that  my  mail  is  reaching 
the  amount  that  he  is  receiving,  but  a  lot 
of  people  are  saying  a  lot  of  things. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  amusing 
typographical  errors;  for  instance  one 
woman  was  insisting  on  "the  traditional 
American  right  to  bare  arms."  Another 
correspondent  urged  me  to  support  "the 
fun  control  bill."  One  letter  succinctly 
said,  "Cain  killed  Abel  with  a  rock. 
License  rocks." 

The  great  spread  of  ideas  on  gun  con- 
trol has  also  been  a  revelation.  The  fol- 
lowing message  on  a  postcard  illustrates 
the  belief  of  some  that  there  should  be 
absolute  prohibition  of  gun  ownership: 

June  24.  1968. 

I  urge  you  to  do  what  you  can  to  abolish 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  all  firearms  ex- 
cept for  those  used  by  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers. A  time  limit  could  be  put  into  effect  for 
the  surrender  of  guns.  If  "not  surrendered 
voluntarily,  the  confiscation  of  all  firearms 
from  manufacturers  and  sellers  and  payment 
made  to  them  for  their  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion. These  weapons  could  be  kept  in  govern- 
ment armories  for  the  use  of  hunters  and 
gun  clubs,  rented  from  the  armory  and  then 
returned.  After  the  time  limit,  any  law  officer 
should  be  permitted  to  search  anyone  or  their 
premises  for  a  gun  and  the  subsequent  con- 
fiscation of  same. 

TTiank  you. 


Several  persons  wanted  to  ban  the  sale 
of  air  rifles  to  minors  as  well  as  to  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  all  conventional  guns. 


One  writer  asked,  "Is  a  person  who  en- 
joys killing  emotionally  fit  to  own  a 
gim?"  That  proposition  would,  of  course, 
automatically  make  any  man  or  woman 
who  enjoyed  hunting,  emotionally  unfit 
to  own  the  necessary  equipment. 

On  the  other  side,  there  Is  the  oft- 
repeated  statement  that  the  2d  amend- 
ment guarantees  the  right  to  own,  keep, 
and  carry  guns.  Montanans  are  among 
those  who  have  grown  up  with  guns  in 
the  home,  who  have  learned  to  use  guns 
in  childhood,  and  who  regard  a  gun  in 
the  house  as  ordinary  as  the  kitchen 
sink  or  the  parlor  sofa. 

Those  who  favor  the  ivarious  bills  are 
concerned  with  the  numbers  of  homi- 
cides committed  with  guns,  crimes  asso- 
ciated with  gims,  and  the  assassination 
of  Piesident  Kennedy,  Senator  Kennedy, 
and  Martin  Luther  King,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  killing  of  Malcolm  X  and  George 
Rockwell. 

These  were  terrible  crimes.  However, 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  gun-control  laws  or 
regulations  could  have  prevented  them. 
No  one  knows  how  many  guns  we  have 
in  the  United  States.  A  conservative  esti- 
mate would  be  that  there  are  as  many 
guns  as  people.  In  Montana,  there  must 
be  at  least  twice  as  many  gims  as  there 
are  people.  I  am  no  longer  a  hunter,  I 
have  not  killed  a  living  thing  since  I 
came  back  from  World  War  II,  but  I 
have  nine  guns — three  rifles,  one  shot- 
gun, and  five  handguns.  Most  Montana 
families  would  have  more.  If  there  were 
a  flat  prohibition  on  the  sale  of  any  gun 
in  America  beginning  tomorrow.  It 
would  be  a  half  century  before  we  could 
begin  to  get  guns  from  the  criminals,  a 
half  century  in  which  hunters,  sports- 
men, antique  gun  collectors,  and  others 
would  be  the  victims  of  discrimination. 

Actually,  as  I  view  the  current  scene 
of  violence  in  political  murder,  I  am  more 
concerned  about  those  who  shoot  fire- 
men and  policemen  in  the  course  of  their 
duty.  The  criminal  who  is  planning  a 
holdup  will  get  a  gun,  the  assassin  will 
get  a  gun,  but  the  voter  who  uses  the 
gun  he  has  in  his  house  is  a  person  who 
might  react  to  a  situation  and  use  his 
gun  illegally  to  kill. 

T^e  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd],  who  has  been  a  great  leader  in 
the  drive  to  achieve  adequate  gun  con- 
trol, opened  the  hearings  on  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  with  this  statement: 

We  begin  these  hearings  squarely  facing 
the  stark  reality  that,  in  the  first  3  months 
of  this  year,  serious  crime  has  increased  a 
record  20  percent  over  the  same  period  for 
1966.  Crimes  of  violence  account  for  their 
share,  a  substantial  share,  of  this  increase. 
Murder  is  up  23  percent,  robbery  is  up  32 
percent,  and  aggravated  assault  is  up  15  per- 
cent. 

And  we  know  that  gung  are  a  major  player 
in  this  deadly  game. 

They  have  a  role  in  60  percent  of  our 
murders;  two-thirds  of  our  armed  robberies, 
and  almost  one-fifth  of  our  aggravated  as- 
saults. 

This  added  up  to  85.000  gun  crimes  in  1965, 
and  over  100,000  in  1966.  And  the  rate  for 
the  first  months  of  1967  proves  that  this 
figure  will  continue  to  soar. 

As  if  our  crime  and  racial  troubles  weren't 
substantial  enough  already  national  firearms 
spokesman  have  joined  extremist  group  lead- 
ers in  urging  what  might  tragically  be  termed 
"The  Guns  of  August." 

They  declaim,  in  tHe  context  of  that  over- 
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worked  phrase  "the  long  hot  summer,"  that 
everybody  should  have  guns;  to  protect  them- 
selves, guns  to  protect  their  loved  ones,  guns 
to  protect  their  homes,  and  guns  to  protect 
their  neighborhoods. 

The  "armed  camp,"  "the  posSe,"  "the  vig- 
ilante," and  the  "mlnuteman" — phrases 
which  are  throwbacks  to  the  early  days  ol 
this  Nation  have  degenerated  to  become  a 
part  of  the  inflammatory  vocabulary  of  our 
violent  times. 

Tills  Is  the  position  to  which  we  have  de- 
teriorated In  the  country  which  boasts  to 
the  world  that  we  are  a  country  governed  by 
laws. 

It  is  In  this  present  national  crisis  that 
we  open  this  hearing  on  legislation  to  con 
trol  the  unrestricted  acquisition  and  use  of 
firearms. 

These  hearings  have  been  requested  by 
the  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency.  All  the  members  of  this  s\ib 
committee  agree  that  the  purchase  of  firearms 
by  irresponsible  persons  needs  to  be  stopped 
Our  purpose  during  these  hearings  is  to  find 
the  most  effective  means  to  achieve  this,  out 
mutual  goal. 

We  recognize  that  sportsmen  have  a  legiti- 
mate interest  In  tirearnis  for  recreation.  But 
we  also  recognize  that  a  large  proportion  ol 
the  criminal  population  uses  guns  to  com 
poxind  their  offenses  to  life  and  property.  We 
recognize  further  that  emotionally  un:;tabl 
and  immature  Individuals  use  guns  as  nr 
escape  from  problems  and  as  a  substitute  foj 
adult  stature. 

We  seek  to  preserve  the  hiuitcrs'  and 
marksmen's  valid  sport.  At  the  same  time  w« 
seek  to  prevent  the  purchase  and  use  of  fire- 
arms by  those  incapable  of  handling  therr 
responsibly. 

We  must  put  an  end  to  the  unquestionec 
sale  of  guns  to  the  juvenile,  the  criminal,  anc 
the  emotionally  disturbed. 

We  must  eliminate  the  condition  In  which 
a  Federal  licensee  who  owns  a  large  metro- 
politan mail-order  house  can  unknowing!] 
sell  firearms  to  a.  clientele,  1  out  of  4  of  whorr 
have  criminal  records. 

We  must  eliminate  the  condition  In  whlct 
persons  who  are  unable  to  purchase  gun: 
legally  in  their  home  States  travel  intc 
neighboring  States  to  buy  over  the  countei 
with  no  questions  asked. 

We  must  eliminate  the  condition  In  whlcl 
a  child  under  18  years  of  age  can  order  anc 
receive  a  rifle  or  other  firearms  by  mail  with 
out  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  his  parents, 
We  must  eliminate  the  condition  In  whicl, 
a  minor  under  21  can  order  and  obtain 
handgun  by  mall  or  ovey  the  coimter. 

We  must  eliminate  the  condition  In  whlc! : 
any   extremist,    paramilitary   group    can   ac 
quire  an  arsenal  of  destructive  devices  whlcl. 
Include    bazookas,    mortars,    cannons,    an(  1 
mines. 

These  are  conditions  ^liat  exist  today 
While  the  dealers  In  ^ch  of  these  sltua 
tions  do  not  violate  the  letter  of  the  present 
Federal  law.  the  fact  remains  tliat,  becaus 
of  glaring  weaknesses  in  that  law,  this  interf 
state    traffic    in    firearms    to    criminals    an# 
children  continues  to  flourish. 

We  must  give  States  a  way  In  which  thefr 
can  eaectively  enforce  their  own  ordinance  s 
lor  the  control  of  gun  sales. 

At  present,  they  cannot  do  so,  as  Just  o 
of  many  striking  illustrations  will  show. 

Massachusetts  Investigators  found  that  8  7 
percent  of  the  guns  used  in  crimes  In  th£  t 
State  were  purchased  outside  Massachusett  i, 
Tliese    guns    were    not    stolen,    in    spite 
claims  to  the  contrary.  Seventy  percent 
the  gun  sales  In  the  neighboring  States  61 
Maine,   Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire   were 
to  residents  of  Massachusetts,  with  its  strl< 
ter  gun  laws. 

What  I  want  to  make  clear  In  this  opei 
Ing  statement  Is  that  we  are  going  over  tl  e 
bills  that  have  been  submitted,  that  are  now 
pending,  S.   1,  Amendment  90  to  S.   1,  tqe 
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state  Firearms  Control  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  S.  1853,  and  S.  1854.  We  know  that  pas- 
sage of  a  law  win  not  stop  all  crime.  What 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  get  reasonable  controls 
so  that  we  can  reduce  the  opportunity  for 
undesirable  people  to  get  firearms.  That  Is 
about  all  there  Is  to  it. 

I  have  only  briefly  touched  on  some  of  the 
conditions  we  have  uncovered  which  have 
convinced  many  Senators  to  support  the  leg- 
islation proposed  by  President  Johnson. 
Tliese  conditions  are  the  breeding  ground 
lor  much  of  tills  country's  serious  ciliiie. 

But  I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  nohe  of 
the  proposed  bills  will  stop  all  crime  in  the 
streets.  Tiicy  will  not  end  all  gun  killings 
by  children,  by  suicidal  despondenlfe,  by  de- 
ranged snipers,  by  outraged  sppvisos,  or  by 
Insensitive  criminals. 

The  proposed  legislation  does  offer  the  con- 
trols to  severly  limit  the  opportunities  tiiat 
those  incapable  of  using  guns  properly  will 
have  to  obtain  theni-  And  in  doing  so,  we  can 
significantly  reduce  certain  types  of  gun 
ciiaies. 

It's  as  simple  as  that. 
The  goal  of  these  firearms  bills  is  to  assure 
the  citizens  of  this  country  that  their  right 
to  life  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  Is  not 
denied  by  guns  In  the  hinds  of  those  who 
should  not  be  permitted  to  possess  them  In 
til?  first  place. 

S^n.itor  Ilrufka  has  introduced  S.  1£53  and 
S.  1854  which  would  regulate  the  mall-order 
sale  and  nonresident  purchase  of  handguns 
between  States  and  would  include  the  so- 
called  destructive  devices  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  National  Firearms  Act. 

Both  the  bill  introduced  by  me,  S.  1,  and 
Amendment  90  wliicli  I  Introduced  as  a  sub- 
stitute on  behalf  of  the  administration,  are 
designed  to  rigidly  control  the  interstate 
niail-order  s.ile  of  flrc.irms  to  individuals; 
to  regulate  the  over-the-counter  sale  of  all 
firearms;  to  license  all  dealers.  Importer.-,  and 
manufacturers  of  firearms;  to  prolilb  tlie 
importation  of  military  surplus  handguns 
and  to  regulate  all  other  imported  firearms; 
and  to  place  stringent  controls  over  the  de- 
structive dcvic2.s. 

1  might  add  that  I  don't  think  there  is 
any  difference  of  opinion  among  any  of  us 
as  far  as  destructive  devices  are  concerned, 
"'except  how  to  best  get  control  of  them. 
The  three  major  bills  we  are  considering 
would  be  effective  In  varying  degrees  In 
cuttip.g  down  the  total  number  of  gun  crimes. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  the  administration  bill. 
Amendment  90,  would  be  the  most  effective 
because  It  is  the  most  far  reaching. 

Some  gun  owners  argue  that  It  Is  too 
stringent.  We  are  trying  to  find  out  in  these 
he.irlngs  whether  or  not  the  responsible  gun 
enthu-iasts  will  be  willing  to  sustain  slight 
inconvenience  In  order  to  gu.irantee  to  all 
Americans  the  best  possible  Federal  gun  con- 
trol law. 

What  we  are  really  doing  today  Is  con- 
tinuing public  hearings  which  began  In  1963 
on  the  only  major  fire.Trms  Icgi.^lation  to 
come  before  the  Congress  in  almost  30  ye:irs. 
We  are  affording  time  to  all  those  who  are 
concerned  with  firearms,  those  In  recre.ition, 
those  in  law  enforcement,  and  those  in  Con- 
gress. We  want  to  hear  from  all  of  them  and 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
sentiments  and  to  offer  their  recommenda- 
tions. 

All  of  us  are  striving  to  reduce  injuries 
and  deaths  by  guns  in  misguided  hands,  to 
find  the  best  method  to  do  so. 

Note  that  there  is  not  a  word  about 
registration  of  guns. 

When  Senator  Dodd  says  we  must  put 
an  end  to  "the  indiscriminate  sale  of 
guns  to  tlie  juvenile,  the  criminal,  and 
the  emotionally  disturbed,"  the  key  word 
is  "indiscriminate."  The  sale  of  guns  to 
juveniles  is  consistent  with  American 


traditions.  Boys  and  girls  who  learn  to 
handle  guns  in  their  early  teens  are 
among  the  safest  owners  and  users  of 
guns,  and  grow  up  to  safe  gun  habits  as 
adults.  Tlie  purchase  of  a  .22  rifle  or  a 
.410  shotgun  is  a  matter  of  pride  for  a 
yoimg  boy  or  sirl  who  has  patiently  saved 
for  the  gim  and  who  establishes  a  basis 
for  gim  c.ire  nnd  safety  that  becomes  a 
lifetime  pattern.  Parental  consent  as  a 
condition  to  the  purchase  of  a  gun  by  a 
juvenile  should  not  be  regarded  as  too 
great  a  b'.srden.  But  this,  aS  other  regula- 
tions of  similar  nature,  should  be  a  pro- 
vision of  State  law  rather  than  Federal 
stctute. 

As  for  a  lumping  of  the  .emotionally 
disturbed,  there  arc  many  people  who 
have  been  discharged  as  cured  that  nre 
more  reliable  gun  owners  than  many  who 
are  not  suspected  of  emotional  disturb- 
ance. There  is  a  therapeutic  value  of 
being  in  the  outdoors  that  offsets  the 
suspicion  of  disturbance  among  dis- 
charged mental  patients.  The  establish- 
ment of  wilderness  and  primitive  areas 
and  the  maintenance  of  wild  rivers  and 
streams  have  done  more  for  the  mental 
health  of  many  Americans  than  all  the 
tranquiliiicrs  put  together.  The  fact  that 
a  man  or  a  woman  carries  a  rifle  through 
the  forest  or  a  shotgun  along  the  rivers 
and  lakes  docs  not  unbalance  the  healing 
effects  of  the  open  air. 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968,  wliich  became  law  on 
June  19,  19G8.  accomplishes  many  of  the 
objectives  outlined  by  Senator  Dodd.  I 
was  not  in  complete  accord  with  all  the 
provisions  of  title  IV  of  that  act.  which  . 
Is  the  principal  title  dealing  with  gun 
control,  l^ut  it  is  now  law  and  a  part  of 
a  rather  voluminous  body  of  statutes  and 
regulations  relating  to  gun  control. 

This  act  prohibits  the  sale  of  destruc- 
tive devices  which  include  grenades, 
bombs,  rockets,  missiles,  and  also  any 
device  which  will  expel  a  projectile  great- 
er than  a  half  inch  in  diameter.  Thus,  the 
indiscriminate  sale  of  bazookas,  hand 
grenades,  antitank  guns  and  the  like  has 
now  been  prohibited.  No  responsible  per- 
son can  quarrel  with  this  provision.  In- 
deed, legislation  on  this  subject  was  long 
overdue. 

The  aforementioned  title  IV  also  pro- 
hibited the  interstate  sale  of  handg-ans. 
In  my  opinion,  even  the  restriction  of 
handguns  was  questionable.  Many  of  my 
correspondents  have  su?Tgested  that  they 
need  a  handiun  to  kill  predators.  One 
said  he  needed  a  pistol  for  skunks  and 
politicians.  However,  th";  use  of  a  hand- 
gun for  this  purpose  is  not  exclusive.  For 
example,  a  light  .22  lifle  is  much  more  ac- 
curate than  such  a  fine  handgun  as  a 
Wood.sman  .22  pistol.  The  fact  that  hand- 
guns are  easily  concealed  warrants  dif- 
ferent treatment.  Nevertheless  there  are 
collectors  of  flrearins.  there  are  men  and 
women  who  become  experts  in  the  use  of 
handguns,  and  thtir  rights  too  should 
be  respected.  Antique  guns,  that  is,  tho.se 
manufactured  before  1898  wei'e  provided 
for  in  the  Crime  Act. 

As  I  see  it,  the  Congress  has  already 
more  than  lived  up  to  its  responsibility 
for  Federal  gun  control.  Basically,  gun 
control  should  be  a  State  concern.  Legis- 
lation needed  in  New  York,  Illinois,  or 
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Permsylvania,  with  lar-gje  cities  involved, 
may  be  quite  different  from  legislation 
needed  in  more  sparsely  settled  States 
such  as  the  one  I  represent,  in  part.  • 

If  there  is  any  further  legislation  for 
gun  control,  I  believe  it  should  be  State 
and  local,  fitted  to  the  special  situations 
fotmd  in  om-  varied  50  States.  Of  course, 
It  Is  a  Fedeial  responsibility  to  insure 
that  the  various  State  laws  are  respected 
and  cannot  be  avoided  by  those  who 
cross  State  lines.  As  Senator  Dodd  said  in 
the  previously  quoted  statement: 

We  must  eliminate  the  condition  In  which 
persons  who  are  unable  to  purchase  guns 
legally  in  their  home  States  travel  into  neigh- 
boring States  to  buy  over  the  counter  ^ith 
no  questions  asked.  \ 

We  have  done  that  in  title  IV.  ^ 

Now  that  Congress  has  enacted  the 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act,  the 
protection  needed  for  the  enforcement 
and  administration  of  State  laws  and 
regulations  has  been  provided. 

As  to  registration  of  guns,  I  have  read 
the  hearings  and  the  voluminous  mail 
that  has  been  generated,  and  I  have  not 
foimd  a  single  convincing  argument  that 
Federal  gun  registration  will  save  even 
one  life,  will  control  crimes  committed 
with  gims,  or  will  do  anything  but  impose 
a  tremendous  burden  upon  legitimate 
gun  owners  at  a  great  expense  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

If  I  had  a  registered  .45  and  wanted  to 
commit  a  crime  with  It,  registration 
would  be  a  hindrance  to  the  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  an  advantage  to  me. 
I  would  have  a  gun  with  numbers  on  the 
receiver,  and  2  minutes  after  the  shoot- 
ing have  another  barrel  with  different 
lands  and  grooves  in  my  registered  gun. 
The  disposition  of  the  first  barrel  would 
be  much  simpler  than  the  disposition 
of  a  gun,  and  proof  of  the  use  of  the 
registered  gun  would  be  much  more  dif- 
ficult. I  use  this  example  only  to  point 
out  that  knowledgeable  criminals — and 
they  are  knowledgeable — can  always 
twist  general  laws  to  their  own  advan- 
tage, while  the  law-abiding  citizen 
bears  an  unjustified  and  unwarranted 
burden. 

Again,  this  is  a  State  question.  There 
may  be  persuasive  arguments  for  regis- 
tration in  New  York  City,  but  I  have 
seen  none  that  suggest  that  Montana 
or  other  Western  States  need  Federal 
registration.  Time  after  time,  a  com- 
parison with  automobiles  is  advanced. 
But  we  have  no  Federal  registration  of 
automobiles.  Each  State  has  different 
statutes  and  different  regulations.  And 
that  is  as  it  should  be.  The  automobile 
in  Chicago,  as  the  gun,  is  a  different 
problem  than'  the  automobile  or  the  gun 
in  Montana. 

The  analogy  Is  not  completely  an  apt 
one.  When  there  Is  an  accident,  the  first 
question  Is  whether,  or  not  the  victim 
obtained  the  license  number.  What 
victim  Is  going  to  get  the  registration 
number  of  a  gun  used  in  a  holdup?  The 
licensing  of  automobiles  Is  largely  a  tax 
operation.  The  return  from  the  report- 
ing of  guns  for  tax  purposes  would  be 
negligible  and  when  the  guns  were  listed 
and  registered,  the  next  step  would  be 
an  additional  prohibitive  tax  or  confis- 
cation. I  am  not  a  proponent  of  the  "foot 
in  the  door"  or  the  "entering  wedge"  or 


"the  camel's  head  under  the  tent"  school 
of  legislation.  But  after  reading  the  mail, 
I  have  learned  that  many  Americans 
feel  that  guns  should  be  prohibited  ex- 
cept for  those  carried  by  law-enforce- 
ment ofiBcers.  Incidentally,  I  read  in  a 
recent  news  dispatch  about  some  crimi- 
nals who  were  arrested  while  in  posses- 
sion of  guns  sold  to  them  by  policemen. 
All  of  this  demonstrates  that  criminals 
will  get  weapons  from  some  source. 
President  Johnson  hardly  had  a  chance 
to  sign  the  crime  bill  before  there  was 
a  great  hue  and  cry  that  the  legislation 
was  not  strong  enough.  I  am  certain 
that  registration  will  not  accomplish  any 
of  the  things  my  more  vehement  corre- 
spondents desire.  Registration  will  pin- 
point and  locate  legitimate  gims.  The 
ink  will  not  be  diT  on  a  so-called  stronger 
gun  bill  before  the  proponents  of  absolute 
elimination  of  guns  will  be  back,  de- 
manding that  guns  be  turned  in,  that 
confiscatory  license  fees  be  imposed,  and 
that  hunters  be  required  to  keep  their 
guns  under  lock  and  key  at  licensed, 
registered,  and  designated  gun  clubs. 

As  I  see  It,  Congress  has  enacted  ade- 
quate controls  at  the  Federal  level.  I 
would  hope  that  the  Montana  Legisla- 
ture would  look  Into  this  problem  at  Its 
next  session  and  Implement  the  Montana 
laws  that  are  necessary  to  bring  my  State 
up  to  date.  "Hie  suggestion  has  been  made 
repeatedly  that  we  license  people,  not 
guns.  Perhaps  the  motor  vehicle  analogj' 
is  valid  in  that  respect  and  that  we 
should  license  people  to  possess  or  use 
guns.  A  certificate  of  competence  should 
allow  a  person  to  possess  any  number  of 
weapons.  One  of  my  correspondents  from 
a  small  Montana  town  says: 

I  believe  an  Identification  number  or  a 
card  making  a  person  eligible  to  purchase  or 
possess  guns  would  be  In  order.  This  would 
show  trust  in  people  rather  than  hindrance 
or  suspicion.  Comparing  this  to  car  registra- 
tion, which  has  done  nothing  to  limit  acci- 
dents, but  drivers  licenses  have  helped  con- 
siderably. 

The  Tydlngs  bill  contains  a  licensing 
provision,  but  Federal  licensing  Is  not 
warranted.  Something  like  this  provi- 
sion merits  serious  consideration  at  the 
State  level.  The  NRA  j^rogram  for  gun 
safety  and  training  and  other  programs 
fostered  by  local  himters  could  form  the 
framework  for  such  training  and  licen- 
sing. 

Traditionally,  we  rely  on  local  com- 
munities for  law  enforcement.  The  Gov- 
ernor calls  in  the  National  Guard  only 
In  a  state  of  emergency.  The  President 
cannot  send  troops  into  a  State  except 
upon  request  from  the  Governor.  This  is 
as  it  should  be  under  our  Federal  system. 
The  number  of  Federal  officers  to  en- 
force a  gun  control  and  registration  bill 
would  upset  this  balance.  Thirty  years 
ago,  when  I  was  a  member  of  the  Mon- 
tana Legislature,  a  highway  patrol  act 
was  passed;  but  then  we  were  concerned 
about  keeping  law-enforcement  activi- 
ties as  close  to  the  people  as  possible.  I 
still  have  that  concern.  I  do  not  want  a 
Federal  police  system  having  general  ju- 
risdiction. 

The  enforcement  question  has  not  been 
explained  adequately.  The  number  of 
additional  officers  to  enforce  the  law  and 
the  burden  on  the  Federal  couits  are 


questions  that  should  have  more  con- 
sideration than  they  have  been  given  at 
this  time. 

In  summary,  I  believe  that  further  gun 
regulation  Is  up  to  the  States  for  such 
legislation  as  each  legislature  believes  to 
be  appropriate  for  its  own  State. 

I  am  opposed  to  Federal  registration  of 
guns.  I  am  oppwsed  to  Federal  control  of 
Interstate  sales  of  rifles  and  shotguns.  I 
cannot  vote  for  the  Tydlngs  bill  or  even 
the  more  moderate  Brooke  bill.  I  hope, 
that  Congress  will  give  the  presently 
passed  laws  an  opportunity  to  function 
and  prove  their  effectiveness.  If  further 
legislation  is  needed,  it  should  be  pro- 
vided at  the  State  level  on  the  basis  of  the 
requirements  of  the  individual  State  or 
on  the  basis  of  experience  with  enforce- 
ment of  the  existing  Federal  regulations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  delightful  letter 
from  a  Montana  constituent. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  an  article  written 
by  Wallace  Turner,  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sm:  Altho  I  have  written  many  letter 
in  the  past  on  this  subject.  In  vew  of  the 
letters  that  are  coming  in  now  since  the 
assassination  of  Robert  Kennedy.  I  thought 
I  had  better  once  more  give  you  something 
to  show  that  at  least  one  person  dont  agree 
with  These  know  all  knot  heads.  That  are 
to  dumb  to  think  twice. 

It  reminds  me  of  a  story  on  Pat  and  Mike 
they  had  found  a  gun  and  didn't  know  what 
it  was.  They  thought  it  was  a  musical  instru- 
ment Mike  pick  it  up  pointed  the  barrel" 
twards  his  head  and  pulled  the  trigger,  and 
of  course  it  killed  him. 

Pat  said  what  is  the  matter  Mike  was  you  - 
charmed  by  the  first  note. 

I  think  what  we  really  need  to  do  Is  build 
a  lot  of  new  nut  houses.  We  sure  need  them 
for  people  who  wont  think. 

Yes  guns  are  used  to  kill  people  with.  But 
a  good  bace  ball  player  could  have  killed  any 
of  the  people  who  have  reacently  been  killed 
with  a  rock.  Or  get  a  womans  stocking  tied 
a  hangmans  knot  in  it  sneeked  up  behind 
them  slipped  it  over  there  beads  and  stran- 
gled them. 

Even  a  few  strands  of  long  h'Jr  human  or 
animel  could  be  used  to  cut  somebodys 
throat  with  I  get  a  white  ash  sapling  and 
made  a  bow  out  of  It  which  can  and  does 
shoot  arrows. 

To  get  rid  of  murder  by  takelng  away 
murder  weapons  would  a  lot  bigger  order 
than  those  knot  heads  think.  I  dont  see  how 
people  can  be  so  stuped.  And  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility That  a  lot  of  letters  could  be  forged. 
If  I  was  a  mind  to  I  could  changed  my  hand 
writting  and  sign  as  many  different  letters  as 
I  wanted  to.  Jack  Brown 

And  another  thing  altho  many  letters  are 
comeing  in  it  may  be  only  a  small  persentage 
of  the  population  that  are  writeing  and  only 
the  ones  in  favor  of  gun  legeslatlon.  the  rest 
are  so  sure  it  wont  pass  that  they  dont  take 
the  time  to  write. 

You  ask  the  people  who  want  you  to  pass 
gun  control  laws  what  kind  of  a  gun  caln 
usednto  kill  his  brother  Abel  with. 

I  would  as  soon  think  as  not  that  It  is 
crlmenals  ferign  consplriters.  and  people  who 
want  to  put  over  compulsory  birth  control 
that  are  writeing  to  get  the  country  unarmed 
so  they  can  take  over. 

Dont  be  In  any  hurry  to  sell  the  country 
out.  I  wouldn't  have  given  them  control  over 
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hand  guns  even,  for  they  are  needed  for  pei 
sonal  protection.  You  couldnt  carry  a  rl£e 
or  shot  gun  very  handy.  But  a  pistol  In  h<  r 
hand    bag   can   keep   a   woman    from   beln  g 
raped  or  murdered. 

How  about  the  people  who  are  being  kllleh 
by  knives  and  other  Instrements.  arnt  the^ 
Just  as  dead  as  the  rest? 

As  for  me  I  am  like  Pat  him  a  Scotsmat 
and  a  frenchman  had  killed  some  body  an  I 
they  were  to  be  exlcuted.  But  they  wer ! 
going  to  give  them  there  choice  of  how  thef 
wanted  to  die 

They   came   to   the   Frenchman   and   sali  I 
how  do  you  want  to  die.  I  want  to  be  shoot 
What  with  a  good  rine.  So  they  stood  him  ui> 
against  the  wall.  Tliey  came  to  the  Scotsmai  i 
how  do  you  want  to  die.  I  want  my  throa 
cut  what  with  a  good  razer  so  they  streche<  i 
him   over  a   bench,    they   came   to  Pat   ant, 
ask  how  do  you  want*to  die.  I  want  to  bi; 
hung  well  what  kind' of  a  tree  do  you  wan 
to  be  hung  to.  Pat  said  a  gooseberry  'tree 
Well  there  Isnt  any  goose  barry   trees   bij 
enough  to  hang  you  to  Pat  said  I  will  wait* 
until  thy  grew  big  enough. 

I  wouldnt  vote  for  any  of  these  stuped 
knot  heads  that  are  putting  up  this  gun  con 
trol  and  birth  control  ideas  for  dog  catcher 
Sunday  June  16 
I  read  in  this  mornings  Dally  paper.  That 
President  Johnson  said  top  priority  must  be 
given  to  gun  control  legeslatlon. 

He  keeps  saying  that  those  who  oppose  It 
are  influenced  by  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion I  for  one  liave  never  been  a  mamber  ol 
the  N.R.A.  I  know  nothing  about  what  thej 
may  or  may  not  oe  wrltelng.  But  I  have  beer 
one  of  the  best  ardent  opposers  of  Gun  con 
trol  and  I  have  done  it  as  a  one  mat 
commity. 

I  am  more  concerned  about  the  need  thai 
private  citlzans  be  armed  for  the  preserva 
tion  of  home  and  national  safty  ahd  th< 
preservation  of  freedom.  Than  for  sporting 
pxirposes  good  as  that  is.  The  Minute  we  are 
unarmed.  Politicians  can  put  over  anything 
they  want  and  there  could  be  no  restance 
Like  the  llneing  up  of  people  In  Germony 
for  compulsory  starlization  by  Adolpb  HlUer 
for  example. 

I  hope  you  will  send  this  letter  on  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  himself.  And  tell  him  the  an- 
swer to  his  riun  control  ambishions.  Is  de 
fentaly  finally  and  for  all  time  desldedly  NO. 
Why  should  he  have  every  tiling  he  wants 
Just  because  he  and  a  few  other  fools  would 
like  to  to  have  It  that  way. 

If  he  wont  listen  to  anything  else  file  Im 
peachment  proseedlngs  against  him.  Let  that 
matter  be  put  to  a  vote  of  all  the  people 
before  desldeing  that  the  wishes  of  the  ones 
that  are  doing  the  most  shouting  are  in  the 
majcwlty. 

And  consider  if  It  represents  practical  or 
Just  snap  Judgment  before  approvelng  It. 

You  gave  Johnson  control  over  the  mall 
order  sale  of  hand  guns  but  he  wasnt  satis 
fl.ed.  That  proves  that  when  you  give  him  an 
Inch  he  takes  a  mile. 

If  Johnson  and  all  other  knot  heads  like 
him  whether  they  be  in  or  out  of  office  only 
knew  It.  They  have  more  to  fear  from  God 
almighty.  Then  the  hand  of  any  man  can  do 
to  them.  Remember  what  happened  to 
Franklin  Rosivelt. 

He  that  sets  In  the  heaven  dont  have  to 
have  some  human  Instrement  to  do  some- 
thing desperate  when  he  sees  that  some  one 
Is  not  fit  to  be  in  a  poesltion  of  high  au- 
thority. And  that  it  is  not  in  the  Interest  of 
soclaty  for  them  to  remain.  In  order  to  re- 
move them. 

I  see  the  position  you  are  in  you  are  sup- 
posed to  represent'  the  wishes  of  the  majority 
of  the  people.  And  the  news  papers  report 
a  deluge  of  letters  urgelng  titer  gun  control 
laws. 

But  these  people  are  not  thinking  of  the 
full  Import  of  what  they  are  urgelng.  They 
dont  think  of  the  ^^ct  that  It  would  give 
dictators  an  advantage  over,  a  country.  And 
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It  would  give  hold  up  men  the  advantage 
over  the  law  abiding  citizens. 

We  would  have  to  repeal  the  second 
ammendment  to  the  constutation  of  the 
United  States.  Or  at  leaat  make  It  of  no 
effect. 

That  it  would  lay  the  country  wide  open 
to  the  worst  Infamys  the  devil  wanted  to  put 
over  on  us  and  leave  us  helpless  against  it. 

I  dont  blame  anybody  for  not  wanting  to 
be  shot  at  especally  from  ambush.  But  I 
wouldn't  like  to  be  killed  by  any  other  means 
any  better. 

I  am  Incloselng  a  pe.ace  of  womans  wear- 
ing apparel  that  would  be  the  last  thing  you 
would  ever  tlilnk  of  as  being  useful  to  com- 
mit murder  with.  But  if  you  were  to  tie  a 
hangmans  noose  In  It  and  slip  It  over  my 
hcr.d  and  pull  it  up  tight  I  would  choke  be- 
fore I  could  get  It  off.  And  I  cant  see  how  I 
would  be  any  less  dead  than  If  shot. 

And  Gasoline  is  suppose  to  be  used  to  run 
cars  with  but  when  put  into  a  bottle  it  makes 
an  effective  bomb. 

People  say   look  at   the   snlpelng   that  Is 

going  on  sometliing  has  to  he  done  about^t. 

Well  if  you  or  your  house  was  on  fire  quick 

action  would  be  needed  but  throwing  gaso- 

■  line  wouldn't  help. 

Concerning  the  Robert  Kennedy  assessana- 
tlon  all  the  talk  I  have  heard  so  has  been 
about  Kennedy.  How  about  the  other  6  people 
who  were  wounded  what  are  there  chances  of 
compleat  recovery,  with  no  lasting  injury? 

Now  that  I  have  delt  with  the  subject  of 
Gun  legislation.  I  would  like  to  complement 
you  on  a  bill  I  read  in  the  paper  that  was 
p.i5sed  that  I  think  Is  a  good  thing. 

It  is  a  law  to  prohibit  arbltary  discrlnlna- 
tlon  In  employment  because  of  age,  that  Is 
makelng  it  llllgal  to  say  we  cant  hire  you 
because  your  past  40. 

The  trouble  with  useing  that  excuse  for 
not  hlreing  people  is  that  the  bills  dont  stop 
comelng  when  you  reach  40. 

P.S.  June  17  I  see  In  this  evenings  paper 
that  Mike  Mansfield  would  go  for  gun  reges- 
tratlon. 

Well  they  can  take  the  serial  numbers  of 
my  guns  any  time  they  want.  But  as  for 
buying  a  license  When  they  pass  that  one 
the  can  lock  me  up  first  I  will  not  cooperate. 
If  they  come  to  take  my  gum  they  will  get 
them  muzzzle  first. 

Hon.  Lee  Metcalp, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washingt<m,  D.C.: 

I  see  by  the  paper  that  the  Tydlngs  bill 
to  require  the  registration  of  all  guns  and 
compelling  the  owners  to  buy  a  license  to 
own  one.  Is  up  before  congress. 

You  have  already  given  Johnson  some 
grounds  let  him  take  what  you  gave  him  and 
be  satisfied  with  It. 

If  you  give  him  everything  he  wants  the 
next  thing  he  will  demand  will  be  compul- 
sory birth  control. 

And  I  hope  that  Almighty  God  In  heaven 
looks  down  and  remembers  what  Hitler  did 
in  Germany  and  pronounces  a  curse  upon 
compulsory  sterilization. 

May  these  who  force  It  on  any  one  against 
there  will  be  followed  with  remorse  for  the 
rest  of  there  lives.  May  they  feel  the  pain 
and  sorrow  of  there  vlctems  may  it  haunt 
them  where  ever  they  they  go  the  same  as 
murder  does.  And  may  tliey  have  no  peace 
unless  they  find  a  way  to  restore  the  powers 
they  destroyed. 

It  Is  no  use  for  us  to  have  faught  Hitler 
If  we  set  up  a  dictator  of  our  own. 

We  want  to  stop  crime.  But  getting  panicky 
and  passing  laws  that  will  do  no  good.  And 
will  only  help  the  criminal. 

It  Is  Just  like  as  it  would  be  If  your  clothes 
were  on  fire  and  I  doused  a  pail  of  gasoline 
on  it  supposedly  to  put  the  fire  out.  Do  you 
think  that  would  be  any  help.  Neither  would 
the  Tydlngs  bill  keep  criminals  from  get- 
ting guns  they  will  make  their  themselves 
If  they  cant  do  any  thing  else. 


I  will  not  comply  with  the  Tj-dlngs  bill 
even  If  It  Is  passed  I  am  not  paying  for  a  li- 
cense to  own  a  gun  and  If  they  come  to  get 
they  will  get  them  muzzle  first. 

The  safety  of  freedom  depends  on  the 
ability  of  the  citizens  to  rise  up  In  armed 
revolt  against  any  would  dictator. 

If  Johnson  continues  to  Insist  on  the  pas- 
sage of  more  gun  control  the  best  thing  to 
do  is  to  afck  for  his  resignation,  from  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

Some  say  they  are  backing  gun  control  for 
conscience.  Well  other  people  have  a  con- 
science and  leads  in  the  other  derlctlon.  My 
conscience  Is  against  hamstringing  the  coun- 
try In  defending  liberty. 

Tell    Jolinson    tlius    f.ir    and    no    farther. 
Why   should   he  and   his   crowd   have   every 
thing   they   want  when   and   where   are   we 
ever  going  to  take  a  stand.    . 
Very    Sincerely    Yours, 


A  Montana   Rancher   Chapes   at  the   Idea 

OF  Laws  to  Control  Guns 

(By  Wallace  Turner) 

OvANDo.  Mont. — Joe  Murphy  has  a  home 
where  the  buffalo  roam  and  the  deer  and 
the  antelope  play — until  It  comes  time  to 
shoot   them. 

Guns  are  a  way  of  life  to  this  77-year-old 
rancher.  He  moved  onto  an  8,000-acre  tract 
of  mountain  and  meadow  In  1904  here  In  the 
shadow  of  the  Continental  Divide  In  western 
Montana. 

"The  way  I  look  at  It,  they  are  trying  to 
do  a  silly  thing  like  so  much'  they  do  now," 
he  said  about  national  gun  control  law  pro- 
posals. "I  feel  like  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation people  do — they  Just  w&nt  to  take 
our  guns  away  from  us." 

He  described  the  gun  control  law  backers 
as  "a  lot  of  people  r&tty  In  the  attic." 

Mr.  Murphy  Is  now  crippled  by  a  hip  ail- 
ment and  walks  around  his  old  two-story 
frame  house  on  crutches. 

"Shot  about  2,000  ground  squirrels  from 
my  pick-up  truck,"  he  said.  "They  eat  up 
feed,  mess  up  things  and  dig  boles  that  trip 
horses." 

He  was  14  when  he  came  here.  "It  was 
all  open  country  then,"  he  said. 

Hunting  h.ia  been  a  passion  In  Mr. 
Murphy's  life  that  he  has  shared  commer- 
cially with  hundreds  of  hunters  on  pack 
trips  Into  the  Montana  wilderness  each 
autumn  for  more  than  three  decades. 

The  proud  head  of  a  big  born  sheep  hangs 
from  the  wall  by  the  door  q|  his  den.  A 
chair  was  draped  with  the  soft,  pliable,  cured 
hide    of    a   moose. 

GUNS    IN    WALL    CABINET 

"I  shot  three  sheep,"  he  said.  The  one  on 
the  wall  was  taken  In  37-below-zero  cold  13 
years  ago  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Sun 
River.  In  a  picture  Mr.  Murphy,  wearing 
leather  chaps,  gun  In  hand,  stands  beside  the 
dead  sheep. 

"I  guess  I  shot  seven  or  eight  goats."  he 
said,  meaning  mountain"  goats.  "I  had  sev- 
eral mounted  and  somebody  would  offer 
money  and  I'd  need  It  and  I'd  sell." 

His  guns  are  stored  In  the  next  room,  In 
an  unlocked  wall  cabinet  of  the  sort  an 
Ironing  board  might  unfold  from.  There  are 
five  rifles,  a  shotgun,  and  a  pistol  In  a  belted 
holster. 

The  favored  rifle  Is  a  .264-callber  Win- 
chester. "Like  It  better  than  any  gun  I  ever 
shot,"  be  said.  There  are  boxes  of  ammuni- 
tion, gun  oil,  cleaning  rags  and  a  ramrod. 

What  used  to  be  the  parlor,  when  Mr. 
Murphy  was  younger  and  his  children  were 
growing  up,  now   is  almost  a  museum. 

A  polar  bear's  skin  drapes  over  a  sofa.  Its 
head  mounted  on  the  wall.  On  the  floor  a 
Kodiak  bear  stretches  his  claws  on  limp  fore- 
legs toward  the  stairway,  his  face  fixed  In  a 
permanent  snarl.  A  rug  made  of  buffalo 
skin  covers  the  floor  beneath  the  bear  rug. 
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On  the  wall  there  are  the  pelts  of  a  goat. 
a  wolverine,  a  sea  Hon,  a  racoon,  a  caribou, 
an  elk,  a  badger,  a  moose,  a  wolf,  an  antelope, 
a  lynx!  a  bobcat,  and  others.  Mr.  Murphy  shot 
them  all. 

Mr.  Murphy  keeps  a  herd  of  buffalo  on  his 
Z-Bar-Lazy-3   ranch. 

"Used  to  have  37,"  he  said.  'Now  down  to 

six." 

Why  buffalo?  The  large  bald  head  swlveled 
on  the  heavy  shoulders  as  he  looked  out  to- 
ward the  distant  peaks.  "Just  something  you 
like  to  look  out  at,"  he  said. 

Out  In  the  barnyard,  the  bray  of  a  Jackass 
echoed  among  the  bxUldlngs  and  a  milk  cow 
complained  of  the  heaviness  of  her  udder. 

Harold  Murphy,  Joe's  son,  worked  to  re- 
pair a  hay  loader,  watched  by  this  three  sons. 
With  bis  brother,  Tom,  he  runs  three  or 
four  pack  trips  for  hunters  each  autxmin  Into 
the  Montana  wilderness. 

Strings  of  pack  horses  and  mules,  up  to 
a  dozen  to  a  string,  haul  In  camping  equip- 
ment and  food  and  haul  out  the  quartered 
elk'. 

One  ranch  bxilldlng  was  full  of  saddles, 
bridles,  lead  lines,  pack  saddles  and  saddle 
pads.  Outside,  a  tangled  pUe  of  used  horse- 
shoes rusted  In  the  weather. 

These   are    the    trappings   of    the    hunt — 

these  and  the  guns.  The  hunters  bring  their 

,own  weapons.  The  Murphys  carry  rifles  in 

scabbards  attached  to  the  saddle  horn,  and 

Aisually  a  pistol. 

"You  go  out  In  the  mountains.  If  you  got 
a  gun  you  feel  better,"  said  Harold  Murphy, 
who  keeps  a  pistol  In  his  sleeping  bag. 

He  grew  up  with  guns,  and  one  National' 
Rifle    Association    argument    has   been    that 
■   such  early  training  produced  the  backbone 
of  infantry  unit*  in  the  nation's  wars. 

"I  was  three  and  a  half  years  In  the 
marines,"  Harold  Murphy  said.  "They  made 
me  Into  a  repair  man  for  aerial  cameras." 


NOMINATIONS  TO  THE  SUPREME 
COURT 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  press  has,  by  and  large,  re- 
acted favorably  to  President  Johnson's 
recent  Supreme  Court  nominations. 
.  This  editorial  support  Is  confined  to 
neither  one  region  nor  one  political 
Ideology.  Rather  it  seems  to  reflect  a 
common  view  that  the  two  men  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  are  well  quali- 
fied to  serve  in  these  high  posts  and  a 
general  agreement  that  President  John- 
son has  the  right  and  duty  to  fill  any 
Federal  vacancy  as  long  as  he  serves  In 
ofiQce. 

I  might  add  that  the  U.S.  Senate  has, 
on  previous  occasions,  reviewed  the 
qualifications  of  Justice  Fortas  and 
Judge  Thomberry  and  found  them  de- 
serving and  fit  to  serve  on  the  Federal 
bench. 

I  think  many  Senators  will  agree  that 
President  Johnson  has  named  an  out- 
standing jurist  to  head  the  Supreme 
Court.  Justice  Fortas  is,  by  any  standard 
of  measurement,  an  outstanding  and  ar- 
ticulate advocate  of  our  legal  system, 
and  has  already  served  the  Supreme 
Court  with  honor  and  distinction. 

Judge  Thomberry  has  established  a 
solid  record  of  public  service  over  many 
years,  first  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  and  later  on 
the  bench. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
consider  these  nominations  and  base  its 
approval  on  the  nominees'  qualifica- 
tions— not  on  political  considerations. 

Editorial    comment    throughout    the 


Nation  refiects  the  need  to  consider 
these  nominations  on  their  merits.  Be- 
cause I  believe  that  their  arguments 
should  be  studied  by  Senators,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  selection  of 
the  editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  News  American, 

June  28,  1968] 

High  Court  Decisions 

President  Johnson's  new  Supreme  Court 
appointments  honor  two  of  his  closest  per- 
sonal associates,  both  of  whom  are  Imbued, 
like  the  President,  with  a  deep  sense  of 
social  conviction. 

Justice  Abe  Fortas,  who  moves  up  to  Chief 
Justice,  is  a  former  Washington  attorney 
whose  friendship  with  the  President  dates 
to  New  Deal  days.  Appeals  Court  Judge 
Homer  Thomberry,  a  former  Texas  Demo- 
cratic Congressman,  Is  an  Intensely  humane 
man  who  has  also  been  close  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  much  of  his  public  life. 

Thus  the  President  possessed  Intimate 
knowledge  of  the  two  men  before  he  made 
the  appointments.  This  knowledge  obvi- 
ously went  Into  the  naming  of  Mr.  Fortas 
as  an  alsociate  Justice  of  the  court  three 
years  ago.  The  appointment  filled  the  va- 
cancy created  by  Justice  Arthur  Goldberg's 
departure  from  the  court  to  become  United 
States   Ambassador   to   the   United    Nations. 

The  departure  of  Justice  Goldberg  left 
very  big  shoes  to  fill  and  necessitated  the 
selection  of  an  American  with  the  finest 
possible  qualifications.  Few  who  have  known 
Justice  Fortas  In  his  public  and  private  life 
will  doubt  that  he  possesses  such  qualifica- 
tions; the  legal  community  In  particular,  In 
Washington  and  elsewhere,  Is  honored  by 
his  elevation  to  the  highest  seat  of  Juris- 
prudence In  the  land. 

President  Johnson  observed  that  he  con- 
sulted with  Democratic  and  Republican 
leaders  before  making  the  appointments.  In 
this  connection  It  Is  hardly  worthwhile  com- 
menting on  some  recent  Republican  objec- 
tions to  Supreme  Court  appointments  by 
what  was  termed  a  "lame  duck"  president. 
In  view  of  President  Johnson's  decision  not 
to  seek  office  again. 

We  can  only  say,  with  some  weariness, 
that  the  President  has  the  ri^ht  and  duty 
to  make  jjiTCh  appointments.  Quite  properly, 
LBJ  IgnWed  the  objections,  which  were  Ill- 
advised  and  In  poor  taste. 

^ From  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution, 

June  27,  1968J 

Mr.  Fortas'  Legacy 

In  deciding  to  resign  at  this  time.  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  Implied  his  faith  In 
President  Johnson  to  fill  the  vacancy  wisely. 
The  President  has  Justified  that  faith. 

Justice  Abe  Fortas  Is  a  superb  choice  for 
Chief  Justice. 

He  is  a  devoted  civil  libertarian,  but  his 
long  experience  In  government — dating  from 
the  New  Deal — also  has  made  him  aware  of 
the  practicalities  of  governing. 

His  appointment,  incidentally,  allows  the 
President  another  "first."  Mr.  Fortas  will  be 
the  first  Jewish  Chief  Justice. 

U.S.  Circtilt  Judge  Homer  Thomberry, 
who  will  take  the  seat  created  by  Fort.is' 
elevation,  likewise  Is  a  man  of  sound  and 
proven,  progressive  Judgment.  He  will  be  the 
first  Southerner  named  to  the  high  court  in 
many  years. 

There  is  no  question  about  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren's  place  In  history.  He  wUl  be 
rated  as  one  of  the  three  or  four  great  chief 
Justices  of  America. 

This  has  been  the  era  of  Individual  rights 
m  the  high  court  and  Chief  Justice  Warren 
has  been  a  major  influence  in  delining  these 
rights  in  three  areas: 


Racial  equality,  representative  government 
and  rights  of  defendants — Mr.  Warren's  three 
Rs. 

The  first  big  breakthrough  on  racial  Jus- 
Uce  came  with  the  1954  Broum  vs.  Board  of 
Education,  written  by  the  Chief  Justice  him- 
self, outlawing  enforced  segregaUon  in  the 
schools. 

From  this  precedent  fiowed  dozens  of  oth- 
er rulings  striking  down  one  form  of  legal 
segregation  after  another.  If  any  segregation 
statute  remains  on  the  books  anywhere  in 
the  country,  we  don't  know  where  it  Is,  but 
we  are  sure  of  its  fate :  It  is  uncc  istitu- 
tlonal. 

The  legal  basis  for  most  of  these  racial  Jus- 
tice decisions  has  been  the  14th  Amendment, 
guaranteeing  equal  protection  to  all  citizens. 
Just  last  week  the  court  upheld  a  102-year- 
old  open  housing  law  under  the  13th  (anti- 
slavery)  Amendment,  on  grounds  that  hous- 
ing discrimination  was  a  vestige  of  slavery. 
Baker  vs.  Carr  was  the  leading  case  In  a 
series  of  cases  establishing  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  principle  In  state  legislatures,  congres- 
sional districts  and  more  recently  In  local 
governments.  Among  other  results,  the  1962 
precedent  led  to  destruction  of  Georgia's  In- 
iquitous county  unit  system. 

Baker  vs.  Carr  was  written  by  Mr.  Justice 
Brennan,  but  as  In  so  many  decisions  of  the 
Warren  Court,  the  Chief  Justice  was  a  major 
Influence. 

The  third  area  In  which  the  Warren  Court 
has  been  active  has  been  in  protecting  pro- 
cedural rights  of  persons  accused  of  crimes. 
These  range  from  witnesses  before  congres- 
sional committees  to  persons  arrested  and 
interrogated  without  the  benefit  of  legal 
counsel. 

Each  area  has  raised  great  storm  clouds  of 
controversy.  Southerr.ers  thundered  at  the 
attack  on  the  "Southern  way  of  life"  Im- 
plicit In  outlawing  racial  discrimination. 
Benefactors  of  the  rotten  borough  system 
were  angry  at  the  "Intrusion"  of  the  courts 
into  representation  questions.  Police  officials 
and  many  others  have  complained  that  the 
court  was  "coddling"  criminals  by  protect- 
ing their  constitutional  rights. 

But  In  each  area,  the  Warren  Court  has 
been  making  the  Constitution  mean  what  it 
says,  and  after  long  screams,  the  nation  has 
learned  it  caii  live  with  the  Consitution. 

For  years,  ^ief  Justice  Warren  has  been 
the  object  o^  am  impeachment  campaign 
sponsored  by  the  John  Birch  Society.  The 
Chief  Justice  perhaps  decided  he  can  retire 
now  that  the  Birch  Society  has  given  up. 

He  exits  In  controversy.  Some  Republicans 
are  infuriated  that  Warren,  former  Republi- 
can governor  of  California,  appointed  to  the 
bench  by  Republican  President  Eisenhower, 
win  let  Democratic  President  Johnson  name 
his  successor.  But  we  see  no  reason  why  Mr. 
Warren  should  not  exercise  his  judgment  In 
this  matter,  as  he  has  In  so  many  others. 

We  salute  the  Chief  Justice  at  the  culmi- 
nation of  a  long,  honorable  and  valuable 
CEireer  on  the  bench. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

June  28.  1968] 

The  "Fortas"  CotmT? 

It  is  never  safe  to  predict  how  new  or  rela- 
tively new  Justices  on  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  win  eventually  align  them- 
selves. Offhand  one  would  expect  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  nomination  of  Justice  Abe 
Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice,  and  Judge  Homer 
Tliomberry  of  Texas  to  be  associate  Justice, 
would  effectively  continue  the  "liberal"  and 
Interventionist  outlook  of  the  Warren  court. 

But  It  may  be  that  the  nation,  from  here 
on.  win  see  a  bit  more  hewing  to  the  center 
by  the  high  tribunal,  due  not  only  to  the 
caliber  of  these  nominees,  but  also  to  a  visi- 
ble national  sentiment  In  favor  of  consolida- 
tion and  clarification  where,  in  hectic  recent 
years,  the  court  has  been  bold  and  Innovat- 
ing. 
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"Hls  philosophy  Is  quite  sound,"  says  Se  a- 
ate  Minority  Leader  (and  Influential  Repiib 
lican)  Everett  Dirksen  of  Justice  Fortas,  a  id 
that   understatement  bespeaks   high  rega  ( 
Quite  probably,  despite  Republican  reser\  a- 
tions  about  court  appointments  by  a  "lai  le 
duck"   President,    the   nominations   will 
celve   the  necessary  Senate  approval.  -Preil 
dent  Johnson  thus  may  have  a  hand  In  d  b 
termlnlng  basic  national  thought  and  pi 
lo.sophy  long A'ears  after  his  own  retiremei  t. 

Justice  Poltas  has  of  course  been  an  ini  1 
mate  adviser  to  President  Johnson  ever  sin 
his    congressional    years,    perhaps    the   mc  3t 
influential  of  all.  The  evidence  u-  that  his  a  1 
vice    has    been    uniformly    ro£pon::ible — ai.d 
shrewd. 

In  his  brief  Supreme  Coxirt  career  this  firfet 
Jew  to  be  nominatorl  for  the  chief  Justic  ;- 
ship  has  particip;itecl  in  sucli  liberalizing 
decisions  as  that  outlawing  the  poll  tax 
state  and  local  elections,  and  the  ruling 
against  self-lncrlmlnating  evidtnce  whe  re 
police  are  held  to  have  faultily  protect  id 
suspects-  rights.  Judge  Thornberry,  too 
rated  as  a  liberal. 

Probably,  if  the  next  President  turns  olit 
to  be  a  Republican,  he  will  have  opportuni  ;y 
to  nominate  Justices  who  will  importantly 
influence  individual  pnd  national  views 
directions  contrary  to  present  egaWtari; 
trends.  There  is.  however,  a  soundness  a^d 
inclslvcness  about  Justice  Fortas  which 
reassuring.  He  has  .spoken  out  strongly  ^r 
the  "rule  of  law."  He  has  Inveighed  ogalr 
hooligan  tactics  at  Columbia  University, 
has  urged  careful  limits  to  civil  disobedience. 
And  he  has  declared  that,  in  this  ^ge 
revolution,  the  individual  must  tolerate  t 
established  verdict  of  the  majority. 

He  is  not  likely  to  be  a  meddlesome,  emjj 
tional  Chief  Justiv-e. 
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Portland    Oregonian,    June 
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Johnson's  Court 

Tilvo  colleagues  and  personal  friends  bf 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  from  the  old  New  D(  al 
days  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  will  assure 
the  continued  "liberal"  direction  of  the  U  S. 
Supreme  Court.  Despite  the  mutterings  of 
sovithern  Democrats  and  some  Republicans, 
the  Senate  is  almost  certain  to  confirm  th^lr 
nominations. 

Justice  Abe  Fortas.  58,  tWo  years  qfi  tlie 
high  bench,  succeeds  Chief  Justice  Earl  Wi 
ren.  Homer  Thornberry,  59,  of  Austin,  T«x., 
will  move  up  from  the  Sth  U.S.  Circuit  Co^rt 
of  Appeals  to  replace  Fortas. 

The  Senate  found  no  excuse  to  deny  coki- 
firmation  when  Fortas  was  appointed  to  the 
high  court  or  when  President  Kennedy 
named  Thornberry  to  the  district  court  In 
Texas  and  President  Johnson  advanced  h  m 
to  the  circuit  court.  Despite  the  antipat  ly 
of  Sen.  James  Eastland  of  Mississippi,  cha  r- 
man  of  Senate  Judiciary,  It  is  most  unliki  ly 
that  these  appointments  by  a  "lame  duct 
President  will  be  rejected  unless  opponer  ts 
can  find  something  besides  political  liben  1 
ism  with  which  to  charge  them. 

Chief  Justice  Warren.  77,  said  in  his  letter 
of  resignation  to  the  President  he  was  i  e- 
tlrlng  solely  because  of  age'  But  surely  In 
the  back  of  his  mind  was^-the  desire  to  assi  re 
continuance  of  the  "activist"  trend  of  1  tie 
"Warren  Court".  History  will  Judge  the  stu- 
pendous record  of  that  court  in  civil  rlgh  ts, 
voters'  rights  and  law  enforcement — and  the 
verdict,  on  the  whole,  we  believe,  will  be  m^re 
favorable  than  unfavorable. 

StlU,  the  times  cry  for  a  more  conserta- 
tlve  approach  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws,  and  a  decrease 
in  legislating  by  Judicial  processes.  This  isi't 
going  to  happen  for  awhile,  it  would  seem, 
although  Judge  Thornberry  may  have 
different  slant  on  rights  of  criminals  than 
have  some  members  of  the  Warren  Cot  rt. 
He  worked  his  way  through  the  Unlvers  ty 
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of  Texas  law  school  as  a  deputy  sheritT  and 
served  14  years  in  Congress. 

I  From  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register. 
June  28,  la681      ' 

New  Court  Appchntments 

Justice  Abe  Fortas,  President  Johnson's 
choice  to  replPice  Earl  Warren  as  chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  is  a  distinguished 
lawyer  who  has  litted  in  well  in  his  first  two 
years  on  the  hlRli  court.  He  is  best  known  for 
his  work  in  a  variety  of  civil  liberties  cases, 
and  as  something  of  a  political  fixer  and  a 
friend  of  President  Johnson's. 

Judge  Homer  Thornberry  of  the  U.S.  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals.  President  Johnson's 
choice  to  replace  Fortas,  is  a  former  congress- 
man, v,'hich  should  stand  him  in  good  stead 
in  the  coming  fljht  over  confirmation.  Thorn- 
berry, a  lifelong  resident  of  Austin,  Tex.,  was 
in  Congres.';  from  1048  to  1963,  much  of  the 
time  on  the  formidable  Rules  Committee, 
where  his  record  was  one  of  mnrlemtc  con- 
servatism. On  the  federal  bench,  as  district 
court  judge  since  1963,  circuit  judge  since 
19C.5.  his  record  is  considered  liberal. 

We  are  not  impressed  by  the  justice  of  the 
plaint  of  R-'public.in  Senators  George 
Murphy,  Robert  P.  Griffin,  John  Tov.'er, 
Evrrett  Dirksen  a"d  otlieis  that  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren  at  77  should  have  waited  an- 
other seven  months  before  resigning  to  avoid 
giving  the  right  of  selection  to  "a  lame  duck 
president."  President  Johnson  is  fully  Presi- 
dent as  long  as  he  is  in  office. 

Besides,  whoever  is  President  In  1969  is 
likely  to  get  his  share  of  appointments: 
Ju.stlce  Hvigo  Black  is  82,  Justices  John  M. 
Harlan  and  William  O.  Douglas  are  both  69 
and  In  poor  health.  All  three  are  unwilling 
to  step  down  now. 

Republican  grumbling  is  based  largely  on 
the  though;,  that  Richard  Nixon  might  be  the 
next  President  and  miglit  name  much  more 
concervativc  persons  than  Johnson.  Since  any 
nominee  must  be  approved  by  a  majority 
of  tlie  Senate,  ordinarily  following  approval 
by  a  niajorlly  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, tlie  grumbling  has  an  operative  side. 

Throe  of  the  five  Republicans  on  the  16- 
momber  committee  are  among  the  grumblers: 
Senators  Dirksen,  Strom  Thurmond  and 
Hiram  L.  Fong.  Three  of  the  Democrats  on 
the  committee  have  been  bitter  critics  of  the 
recoit  Supreme  Court:  Senators  James  East- 
land. John  McClellan  and  Sam  J.  Ervln.  With 
two  more  recruits,  these  six  could  block  com- 
mittee action.  Dirksen  Isn't  sure  he  wants  to 
'  go  that  far. 

President  Johnson,  however,  said  he  had 
consulted  ahead  of  time  with  party  leaders 
in  Congress  apd  with  committee  chairmen. 
He  Is  confident  the  nominations  will  go 
through.  They  should. 


I  Prom  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee, 

June  25,  19681 
W.\RREN"s  Name  Is  Writ  in  Greatness 

One  of  America's  greatest  Jurists  Is  about 
to  leave  the  Unlled  States  Supreme  Court 
with  the  stepping  down  of  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  Earl  Wnrren. 

In  his  15, years  as  chief  justice,  Warren  has 
enlarged  the  field  of  freedom,  fought  suc- 
cessfully to  imdo  much  of  the  evil  of  the 
McCarthy  era  and  brought  almost  unprece- 
dented renown  to  the  high  court. 

It  is  very  significant  that,  unlike  such 
justices  as  Harlan  Stone,  Warren  did  not 
have  to  overcome  early  conditioning  but 
evolved  logically  as  a  product  of  the  Hiram 
Johnson  liberal  Republican  revolution  In 
California. 

Tlie  nation  was  alerted  In  1954  to  the  fact 
It  had  no  ordinary  chief  justice  In  Warren. 
Tills  alert  was  soimded  when  the  Warren 
court  overturned  the  fatefuUy  enshrined 
Plessy  versus  Ferguson  "separate  but  equal" 
ruling  of  an  1890  Supreme  Court. 

This  unanimous  decision,  which  initiated 


racial  desegregation  In  the  public  schools 
and  turned  America  to  new  concepts  of 
equality.  Is  a  testimonial  to  Warren  and  the 
court. 

From  this  time  on  Warren  led  the  court  to 
a  series  of  decisions  which  defended  the 
rights  of  minorities,  the  pKxir  and  the  under- 
privileged against  the  unconditional  power 
so  long  enjoyed  by  the  establishment. 

The  potentially  Fascist  Smith  Act  was 
made  to  conform  to  the  Constitution  and 
thus  disarmed  of  its  menace.  Warren  led  the 
court  in  cutting  down  the  cancerous  growth 
of  congressional  witch  hunts  by  ruling  legis- 
lative investigations  must  be  in  furtherance 
of  a  legitimate  end  of  Congress. 

Warren  has  been  accused  of  making  socio- 
logical rather  than  legal  rulings.  But  what 
he  and  the  majority  of  the  court  did  was  to 
demoi^trate  legal  bases  In  the  Constitution 
for  social  Innovations. 

Tiic  Warren  court  gave  to  the  IndivlcluiK 
no  miittcr  what  his  color.  Income,  nion-lily 
or  creed,  the  riglits  the  Constitution  meant 
for  him  to  have.  By  sweeping  back  the  en- 
croaching power  of  wealth,  police  tyran:!y 
and  rogioiiul  prejudice,  Warren's  leadership 
scraped  many  of  the  barnacles  from  the  Con- 
stitution and  made  it  truly  a  dynamic  docu- 
ment to  lit  the  needs  of  a  growing  nation. 

.The  Warren  court's  one-man,  one-vote 
ruling  g.ive  people,  rather  than  cows,  rep- 
resentation tiius  strengthening  majority 
rule. 

Wnrren's  st:iggering  achievements  on  the 
court  Ci.n  be  fully  evaluated  only  by  history 
but  the  nation  already  knows  history  will 
rate  him  one  of  the  truly  great  Justices,  both 
because  of  his  enlargement  of  democracy 
and  because  of  the  Jackals  which  have 
yapped  at  his  robe. 

IFroni   the   Milwaukee    (V.'Is.)    Journal! 

June  27,  1968) 

New  Chief  Justice 

President  Johnson's  nomination  of  the 
second  newest  Justice  of  the  supreme  court 
to  be  chief  justice  Is  as  orthodox  as  it  was 
expe'cled,  and  no  reflection  on  Abe  Fortas' 
more  senior  colleagues.  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  is  a  separate  position  by  it- 
self and  presidents  not  uncommonly  have 
brought  men  to  it  from  outside  the  court 
altogether  and  even  from  outside  the  judi- 
ciary— President  Eisenhower  did  just  that 
when  he  named  the  now  retiring  Earl 
Warren. 

To  the  extent  that  a  chief  justice  can 
lead  the  court,  Fortas  will  undoubtedly 
have  as  active,  illuniinating  and  Impactful 
a  tenure  as  Warren's  has  been  for  the  last  15 
years.  But  a  chief  justice  has  no  specific 
power  to  direct  the  decision  making.  His 
vote  is  only  one  of  nine;  his  public  prestige 
does  not  intimidate  ills  colleagues.  His  tools 
of  influence  are  no  different  from  any  of 
theirs — personality,  persuasiveness  and  In- 
tellect. 

Fortas  is  already  known  to  be  as  thor- 
ough a  defender  and  promulgator  of  historic 
American  and  human  liberties  as  Warren 
turned  out  to  be.  In  addition,  as  one  of  the 
most  admired  technicians  in  tfie  land  at  the 
practice  of  constitutional  and  other  law,  he 
will  probably  be  a  more  precise  judicial 
craftsman  than  his  predecessor. 

Fortas  has  l>een  an  intimate  of  the  presi- 
dent, to  be  sure:  it  was  Johnson  who  put 
him  on  the  court  In  the  first  place.  But  now 
making  him  chief  justice  cannot  be 
faiilted  as  near  cronyism;  the  choice  of  a 
man  like  Fortas  shows  the  president  faith- 
ful enough  to  this  great  responsibility. 

The  same  cannot  surely,  be  said  in  advance 
about  Johnson's  award  of  the  vacant  seat 
as  associate  justice  to  his  fellow  Texan,  a 
former  congressman  and  now  a  federal  cir- 
cuit Judge,  Homer  Thornberry.  Tlie  position 
does  often  bring  out  unexpected  quality  in 
the  men  It  honors.  Whether  Thornberry's 
best  is  good  enough  will  Just  have  to  be  seen. 


July  10,  1968 
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[Prom  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  June  29, 

1968] 

The  REPtTBi-icANs  and  the  Court 

The  Republicans  who  are  opposing  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  nominees  for  Supreme  Court 
posts — and  that  includes  Sen.  Howard  Baker 
of  Tennessee — are  acting  without  regard  to 
reason  or  tradition. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  resfKjnslblllty  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  fill  vac- 
ancles  when  they  occur.  And  the  argument 
that  the  chief  Justice  is  still  in  office  al- 
though he  has  resigned  is  a  specious  one.  In 
the  second  place,  the  Republicans  should  re- 
flect that  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  Is  a 
Republican  himself  and  could  have  easily 
have  waited  to  retire  after  the  inauguration 
of  the  next  president. 

What  Chief  Justice  Warren  has  said.  In 
effect,  is  that  he  doesn't  want  his  party  to 
name  his  successor. 

Finally,  the  ridiculous  idea  that  a  "lame 
duck"  president  shouldn't  fill  vacancies 
would  be  a  bad  precedent,  not  only  for  the 
Republicans  who  put  forth  this  childish 
argument,  but  the  country  as  well. 

In  his  last  term  and  as  a  "lame  duck" 
president,  General  Elsenhower  made  two 
appointments  to  the  Supreme  Court;  Jus- 
tices Charles  E.  Whlttaker  and  Potter  Stew- 
art. President  Hoover  named  Justice  benja- 
min Cardozo  in  the  last  year  of  his  term, 
although  Mr.  Hoover  wasn't  limited  to  two 
terms. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  a  Republican- 
Inspired  move  that  brought  about  a  limita- 
tion of  presidential  terms,  something  that 
chagrined   the   party   no   end   in   1960. 

If  the  GOP  really  wants  to  be  angry  at 
somebody,  It  ought  to  be  angry  at  Chief 
Justice  Warren. 

Senator  Baker's  attitude  Is  surprising 
since  Tennessee  has  never  had  a  chief  jus- 
tice on  the  Supreme  Court.  While  this  is  by 
no  means  an  overriding  factor,  It  would  be 
a  notable  distinction  for  the  state. 

Yesterday  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield  said  that  If  a  Republican  filibus- 
ter develops  and  cannot  be  broken  he  as- 
sumes Justice  Warren  will  reconsider  his 
resignation  and  stay  on  the  court. 

Senator  Mansfield  may  have  brought 
about  the  quickest  end  to  a  filibuster  in  his- 
tory. 


[Prom     the    Des    Moines     (Iowa)     Register, 

June  28,  19681 

Warren  Court's  Legacy 

"Yes,  yes — but  were  you  fair?"  Chief  Jus- 
tice Earl  Warren  sometimes  asked  lawyers 
arguing  a  point  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  During  his  15  years  ot 
chief  Justice  he  brought  to  the  court  a 
wholesome  whiff  of  concern  for  substantial 
justice  and  not  Just  legal  technicalities  and 
precedents. 

When  Warren  was  appointed  to  the  high 
court,  he  had  behind  him  a  decade  as  gov- 
ernor of  California,  24  years  of  public  service 
as  a  prosecuting  officer,  only  three  years  of 
private  practice  of  law  and  no  experience 
whatever  as  a  Judge. 

Legend  has  it  that  his  appointment  as 
chief  Justice  was  in  part  an  accommodation 
to  Vice-President  Richard  Nixon  and  Senator 
William  Knowland — to  get  their  rival,  War- 
ren, out  of  California  Republican  politics. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  Warren  made  a  great  chief 
justice. 

Under  Warren,  the  court  moved  Into  fields 
long  neglected  by  earlier  courts,  fields  where 
the  ordinary  political  process  had  ignored 
basic  principles  of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  It 
set  new  standards  for  fairness,  often  in  unan- 
imous decisions.  In  1954  the  Warren  court 
declared  unconstitutional  compulsory  school 
segregation  by  race  and  began  the  long  task 
of  ending  the  practice.  Just  this  spring  it 
Interpreted  an  old  Reconstruction  Era  law  as 
giving  members  of  racial  minorities  the  right 
to  buy  or  rent  property  without  discrimina- 


tion. In  between  came  a  whole  host  of  civil 
rights  decisions,  revolutionizing  this  area  of 
the  law. 

It  was  the  Warren  court  also  which  boldly 
entered  a  thicket  long  shunned  by  the  courts 
as  "political";  fairness  in  apportioning  state 
legislatures  and  in  drawing  congressional  dis- 
trict lines.  "Legislators  represent  people,  not 
trees  or  acres."  the  chief  Justice  ruled. 

Another  long  line  of  decisions  upheld  the 
rights  of  persons  charged  with  crimes  to  legal 
counsel  and  protection  against  self-incrim- 
ination. 

The  court  drew  more  sharply  the  line  be- 
tween church  and  state  and  wrestled  man- 
fully to  Interpret  changing  views  of  what  is 
pornographic. 

All  these  endeavors  were  controversial.  Con- 
servative lawyers  sputtered.  Southern  gover- 
nors stood  in  doorways,  roadsides  blossomed 
with  "Impeach  Earl  Warren"  billboards, 
police  and  prosecutors  wondered  out  loud 
how  they  could  do  their  jobs  under  the  new 
limitations. 

But  America  will  look  back  on  those  15 
years  of  the  Warren  court  as  an  astonishing 
achievement,  when  the  "nine  old  men" 
turned  from  upholding  the  status  quo  and 
the  precedents  and  transformed  the  nation's 
legal  system  in  accord  with  ideals  which  the 
nation  had  long  proclaimed  but  often  failed 
to  practice. 

|Fr9m  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  June  30,  19681 
Anti-Fortas  Filibuster  Lacks   Merit 

Some  Republican  senators  now  are  talking 
of  a  filibuster  against  confirmation  of  Abe 
Fortas  as  chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

Maybe,  in  an  election  year,  they  can  put 
together  a  filibuster  team  on  a  purely  polit- 
ical basis.  But  we  should  think  any  respon- 
sible Republican  senator  will  be  uncomfort- 
able about  Joining  such  a  venture,  because 
on  the  merits  of  the  nomination  they  have 
no  case. 

Fortas  Is  simply  outstandingly  qualified  for 
the  position  of  chief  Justice — not  only  be- 
cause of  his  own  background  but  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  kind  of  cases  the  court  is 
facing — and  anyone  who  knows  Fortas,  and 
the  court's  docket,  knows  it. 

The  Supreme  Court  Is  now  moving  into  a 
significantly  different  era  from  the  one  in 
which  the  Warren  court  has  operated.  As  far 
ahead  as  human  vision  can  penetrate,  there 
are  no  earthshaking  constitutional  Issues  to 
be  adjudicated — nothing  on  the  order  of 
school  desegregation  or  one  man-one  vote  re- 
dlstrlctlng. 

What  the  court  does  face  are  two  other 
types  of  case  which  call  less  for  constitu- 
tional innovation  and  more  for  Incisive  legal 
analysis  and  pragmatic  wisdom. 

First,  there  will  be  for  some  time  to  come 
the  need  to  spell  out  appflcations  of  many 
of  the  Warren  cotu-fs  landmark  decisions  to 
specific  situations. 

Second,  Just  beginning  to  arrive  at  Su- 
preme Court  level  Is  a  new  type  of  case  aris- 
ing from  the  provision  of  various  services 
to  sjjeclflc  groups  of  citizens  by  a  benevolent 
but  highly  bureaucratic  government. 

These  cases,  now  arising  in  the  fields  of 
education  and  welfare  but  probably  soon  to 
come  also  from  health  service  disputes,  com- 
monly ask  this  short  of  question:  Where  is 
the  line  to  be  drawn  between  services  the 
state  may  bestow  on  certain  classes  of  peo- 
ple at  Its  discretion,  and  those  services  tlie 
state  must  provide  to  all  jcltizens,  as  a  matter 
of  constitutionally-guaranteed  equal  treat- 
ment, if  it  provides  them  to  any? 

One  tricky  example:  how  much  and  what 
kind  of  educational  aid  may  the  government 
provide  to  children  In  non-public  schools? 

We  think  most  GOP  senators  would  agree 
that  there  is  no  man  better  qualified  than 
Portas  to  lead  the  court  through  the  intri- 
cacies of  such  problems. 

For  nearly  30  years,  Portas  has  been  advis- 


ing corporate  clients  and  government  officials 
on  how  to  cope  with  Intricate  problems  aris- 
ing from  conflicts  between  laws  and  bureau- 
cratic regulations  adopted  pursuant  to  those 
laws,  or  conflicts  between  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations and  people's  (or  corporate)  needs.  In 
so  doing.  Fortas  has  earned  a  towering  repu  • 
tation  for  coupling  incisive  legal  analysis  of 
a  problem  with  eminently  pragmatic  wisdom 
as  to  what  to  do  about  it. 

it  has  lielped.  of  course,  that  he  has  known 
personally  practically  everyone  in  high  office 
during  those  years.  But  the  reason  he  knows 
them  is  not  only  that  he  Is  a  nice  guy.  but 
that  his  advice  Is  so  highly  valued  by  ail 
who  know  him. 

Those  people  Include,  we're  sure,  many  of 
the  senators  who  may  now  be  asked  to  fili- 
buster against  his  nc«nination.  We  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  any  Republican  senators 
of  statute  will  do  so. 

We  know  that  they  shouldn't. 


CONTINUING  CRISIS  IN  EDUCA- 
TION FINANCE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  recent  House  vote  to  cut  $127  million 
from  the  appropriation  bill  for  title  I  of 
the  Elementary-  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  is  a  massive  backward  leap  in 
our  efforts  to  salvage  millions  of  children 
from  the  vicious  and  despairing  cycle  of 
poverty.  Only  a  few  years  ago  did  this 
Nation  begin  to  acknowledge  directly 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  impover- 
ished children  were  being  victimized  by 
educational  discrimination.  Causes  for 
this  discrimination  were — and  still  are: 
apathy  and  despair  in  the  home  which 
the  children  carry  with  them  into  the 
school;  low  energy  levels  because  of  in- 
adequate nutrition  and  health,  and 
learning  requires  energy;  inappropriate 
instructional  materials;  overcrowded 
and  dilapidated  schools  in  low-income 
areas;  underpaid  and  often  ill-prepared 
teachers;  and  understafSng  of  special 
services,  such  as  psychologists,  nurses, 
and  social  workers. 

The  effects  were — and  often  still  are — 
substantially  higher  dropout  rates  and 
significantly  lower  achievement  levels 
among  impoverished  children  when  com- 
pared with  favored  children.  'With  our 
awareness  of  the  educational  discrimina- 
tion against  a  sizable  segment  of  tomor- 
row's citizens,  we  enacted  legislation  to 
give  these  children  a  chance.  The  prog- 
ress gained  must  not  lose  its  momentum 
now.  It  is  imperative  that  our  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  vote  to  restore 
the  $127  million  for  title  I.  And  it  is  even 
more  imperative  that  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  vote  to  restore  these  moneys  and 
persist  to  retain  them  in  conference. 

For  example,  in  my  own  State.  Texas, 
we  will  have  to  drastically  curtail  our 
title  I  program  if  there  is  a  15-percent 
reduction  in  funds  as  indicated  in  the 
House  vote. 

In  dealing  with  some  of  the  specifics 
of  our  crisis,  let  me  first  explode  a  myth 
posed  by  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations which  maintains  that  their 
cuts  affects  only  equipment.  This  fallacy 
can  be  showni  in  all  the  States,  and  I  will 
demonstrate  it  for  my  State  of  Texas. 
Last  year  Texas  schools  used  at  least  90 
percent  of  their  title  I  funds  for  salaries. 
This  year  that  cost  goes  up  some  5  per- 
cent for  salary  increases.  In  general,  the 
schools  of  my  State  would  have  to  cut 
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In  half  the  funds  for  instructional  mt - 
terials  for  children,  and  then  go  on  to  n  - 
lease  one  out  of  every  10  persons  now 
employed  in  the  programs. 

A  major  casualty  of  the  cut  will  le 
the  summer  programs,  which  have  been 
highly  successful  in  helping  impoverishe  d 
children  to  regain  lost  ground  in  their 
efforts  to  catch  up  with  their  more  af- 
fluent classmates.  Because  of  the  latr- 
ness  of  the  appropriation  action,  schoo  Is 
must  now  decide  which  commitment  ca  n 
be  most  readily  curtailed,  rather  than 
proceeding  more  logically  in  deciding  en 
the  priorities  of  their  programs.  Obv  - 
ously,  those  programs  scheduled  for  ne::t 
summer  are  more  vulnerable  than  thoi  e 
programs  which  begin  in  September. 

Our  summer  school  programs,  focused 
primarily  on  preschoqlers,  has  been  ore 
of  the  most  effectiw  activities  in  the 
whole  effort  to  educate  these  children. 
Regular  session  preschool  programs  also 
will  be  hard  hit  because  such  activities 
generally  fall  outside  the  usual  schod 
program.  Food  and  health  services  woull 
also  suffer  severe  reductions  for  the  sam  b 
reason. 

Some  of  our  smaller  cities  will  be  ths 
hardest  hit.  For  example,  Lubbock  re- 
E>orts  that  this  reduction  would  result  i:i 
elimination  of  two  physical  educatio)i 
teachers  out  of  10,  one  guidance  counselor 
out  of  four,  all  summer  program  activi- 
ties, all  regular  materials  and  supplies- - 
$14,900  in  fiscal  year  1969— all  medical 
diagnostic  and  treatment  services- - 
$16,400  in  fiscal  year  1968— all  fooi 
services — $22,000  in  fiscal  year  1968- - 
and  all  welfare  services  in  terms  of 
special  admissions  and  supplies  for 
children  who  cannot  afford  to  purchas; 
pencils,  paper,  and  the  like.  Lubbock  in- 
dicates that  reductions  of  this  kind  will 
soon  destroy  the  program. 

One  small  school.  Loop,  in  the  west- 
Texas  plains  area,  which  has  employe  1 
three  teacher  aides  under  title  I,  must 
now  drop  one  as  a  result  of  the  projected 
reduction.  This  one-third  reduction  will 
be  necessary  to  reach  the  House  alloca- 
tion figure. 

One  east  Texas  school,  Conroe,  whlc  i 
participated  last  year  for  the  first  timj 
and  which  had  developed  considerabl; 
momentum  and  enthusiasm,  will  hav; 
to  dismiss  several  outstanding  stalf 
members  which  it  had  just  recruited. 

Fort  Worth,  which  will  lose  $213,220  in 
the  anticipated  reduction,  will  be  force  1 
to  curtail  their  program  drastically  at 
the  elementary  and  preschool  level  wher  3 
considerable  achievement  is  just  begin  • 
ning  to  emerge.  Dallas,  Houston,  and 
other  cities  would  be  similarly  affectec. 

San  Antonio  currently  serves  approxi  ■ 
mately  17,000  children  with  413  person- 
nel in  its  summer  program.  It  is  entirely 
likely  that  this  summer  program  woulil 
be  abolished  along  with  its  current  food 
and  medical  services.  For  example,  con- 
sider the  effects  of  the  loss  of  this  pro  ■ 
gram  on  the  little  non-English-speakini; 
beginner  who  must  then  confront  th; 
shock  treatment  of  first  grade  instruc  ■ 
tion  at  Navarro  School  in  another  lan- 
guage, who  must  then  summon  th; 
energy  to  learn  for  6  or  7  long  hours  ou 
a  diet  of  refined  beans  and  rice,  who  mus ; 
then  lei^rn  from  materials  which  portra;  ■ 
situations    and    people    utterly    remotf 


from  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  and  Education,  and  Welfare  be  printed  in 

who  will  in  all  probability  be  judged  a  the  Record. 

failure  at  the  end  of  a  long  year  of  frus-  There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 

tration  in  learning  and  having  nothing  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

to  look  forward  to  for  the  next  year  ex-  as  follows: 

cept  a  repetition  of  the  same  situation,  comparison  of  1968  initial  allocations  and  i969 

Title  I  programs  exist  to  help  a  child  estimated  allocations  under  house  allowance 

like  this  escape  the  degrading  effects  of  for  selected  large  cities 

never-ending  failure. __^ 

My  fellow  Senators,  I  hope  you  have  jggg 

consulted  the  lists  provided  by  the  Sen-  I968        estimated 

ator    from    Michigan    [Mr.    Hart],    on  •=*•*               i^it!on     "[i"der     ""'"" 

pages  S8110  and  S81H  of  the  Record.  House 

These  lists  compare  1968  allocations  and  allowance 

the    1969   House   allowances   for   States     

and  selected  large  cities.  Most  cuts  are     Brrdgepott, conn $942,235      J844,755      j97,«o 

10  percent  or  hlehpr   frivpn  thp  fnrt  that      Charlestoa  W.  Va.' 1,491,183      1,357,164       134.019 

lu  pciceiiL  or  mgner.  Uiven  me  laci  mat      Fresno,  Cailt., l, 471.805      1,335,655       136  150 

education  costs  nse  5  percent  per  year,     Giendaie,  caiif. 214,598       195,375       19223 

the  average  actual  reduction  in  a  given     S'T'^°V°' '*  "^ ,  J}5'?fS    ,  ?If'l?J      ,V,-fA 

<5tato'c  r.r  /.it„V  fitl«.  T  K..^,r«t   , vL,    ic       Haittoid,  Conn 1,417.540       1,269.615         147.925 

tstate s  or  City  s  title  I  budget  may  be  15     Huntmgion. w.  va.' 508,4i6       461780       46  636 

percent.  I  will  extend  the  record  of  re-     Kansas Cpt»,  Kans 8i3,77i       691,697    ,122,074 

ductiqns  in  school  programs  by  adding  tSSX;::::::::      W*       f^'^sg?      f^Z 

a  list  of  some  additional  41  national  cities     Madison,  Wis 373,525       3i8.65i       54:874 

and    28    Texas    citip<;    nnri    thpir    fiitc    qc       New  Bedford  Mass 699.438         636.977         62.461 

^L^Hof«.i   K      *»,      T^      ana    tnelr    cuts    as      New  Haven,  6onn 1,041.216         933,415        107,801 

mandated  by  the  House.  Obviously,  it  is     Newport  News,  va 522,151       475  383       46  768 

not  possible  to  list  the  cuts  for  all  school  Mo'gantown,  W.  Va.i....        305,989         277,068         28.921 

w<cf^„f„  i.,   »!,„  XT    »•        "-""^^"^   f"'  ai,iiwi       Omatia,  Nebr  644,290  593  060  51  230 

districts  in  the  Nation  and  SO  these  Will  ParkersburR,  w.  v«.>....      279:493       253  588       25905 

serve    as   illustrations    for   all    the    places       Pasadena.  Calil 714.749         650,777  63,972 

that  are  affected.  A5  the  gentleman  from  'pS.'."a„zV::::::::   i.657:6lo    mo8:%2      ifi.m 

Michigan  has  already  said,  the  reduc-     Portsmouth,  va 85i,i27       773,521       77,606 

tions  are   real   and   thev  arp   dra<;tir   for      P'ovidence.  R.l 1,375,223     1,240,283       134,940 

1.7„J,,     o.    .  ^     J      araSllC    lOr      RocMord,  111 488.362  417,047  71,315 

every   btate,    every    county,    and    every     Sacramento,  CaW 1.224,999     1,115.415      109  584 

school   district   in   the   land  St  Petersburg,  Fla 1,147.859         975.557        172.302 

'T>v.^.,„v,   „    „    f      r  SL-        ■'    I  I.,  .         Salt  Lake  City,  Utati 626,681  562,129         64,552 

Though  a  cut  of  this  size  is  a  blow  to      San  Jose,  Calii 792,330         717,560         74  770 

any  operational  program,  it  has  a  partic-     Scranton,  Pa ,  ??M™     ,  IflSSS      if'l?9 

nlat-tir  /<riiol  ofr<w.f  /...^  „nu i~,     t Z.         i.         StirevcDOrt,  La 1,714,666      1,558,892        155,774 

uiariy  cruel  effect  on  school  systems  who     south  fiend,  ind 45i:o5i       408  608       42  443 

must     hire     personnel     in     May    for     pro-       Spokane,  wash 635.474  550.988  84.486 

grams   beginnine   the    follnwini?    fnll     Ac      Springfield,  Mass 790,302         719,385         70,917 

Biauia    ucguuiuig    me    lOUOWing    lail.    as      Tacoma,  wash 623.424         540.737         82.687 

hasty  adjustments   are   made,   children     Tampa,  Fia... 2,083,205     i, 769.040      314.165 

will    suffer    the    Conseaupncp<!    n!    a    rp         Topeka.  Kans 387,112         328.329  58,783 

H,V^ohT;..^Lo!v,    '^^        .?        4.-  ?       a    re-      Torrance,  Cal.l 200,680  182.587  18,093 

duced  pi ogram.  The  educational  services     waterbury,  conn 406.994       364.572       42,422 

that  were  beginning  to  raise  these  chil-     vv'chita  Fails,  Tex 271,643       231,661       39.982 

HroriV  oo»^i..nfj.^^„  ..rill  „         w  1.  I.      1  Worcester,  Mass 764.695         695,455         69,240 

dren  s  aspnations  will  now  be  cut  back—     wheehng  w.  va 246.638       223;846       22  792 

and   the   children   will   slide   back.   Our  ' ■ '^ 

children  of  Poverty  will  be  forced  to  live  ,  west  Virginia  has  th.  county  unit  systems  tor  its  schools. 

up  to  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy  of  those  The  figures  represent  county  totals  in  which  the  city  is  located. 

who  believe  that  the  poor  have  no  ambi-  

tion.  This  will  be  true,  that  is,  if  the  Sen-  comparison  of  i%8  initial  allocations  and  1969 

ate  does  not  act  now  to  restore  the  $127  estimated  allocations  under  house  allowance 

million  needed  to  keep  title  I  functioning  fo"  selected  texas  cities 

at  at  least  its  current  level.  We  must  act    

now  on  this  Important  education  pro-     Amariiio $288,438      $246,084     $42  354 

gram.  Austin      836,408-        713.695        122.713 

'THo  D.-/»e.i^.o«»- »««!     *v,„4.  n,j     —    li        ■         Beaumont.* s       371,611  317,086  54.525 

The  Pi esident- feels  that  this  matter  IS     oaiias    2,466,750    2,104  888      361862 

of  such  importance  for  the  Nation  that     ^"""0 946,066       807.250      138.8I6 

he  has  directed  thp  Sprrptarv  nf  Hpnlth        F.0'>  worth 1,453.499      1.240,279       213.220 

xic  imjj  uiieciea  me  oecretary  01  ±iealtn,      Houston 3,448,670      2,942.766        505  904 

Education,  and  Welfare  to  request  the     Lubbock 418.285       356,903       6i.38i 

senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  Sfi^rFX:::: :::::::  '1^L'«3    '■^x.m      fi^2 

restore  in  full  the  funds  for  title  I.  Abilene 226,261       193.070      33.  i9i 

•Moreover  I  have  been  assured  by  high  GTeS'"::;::;::::::      ^x\'^       f&'S,      ''^^i 

administration   sources   that   once   the     Laredo 1.071.229       914.O6O      157.I69 

funds  are  restored  they  will  not  be  sub-     ^,'^'!"1.r- '^^''^^       ]^,-f^\,       "J?^ 

ject  to  further  Presidential  cutback  for  fJ^arkaCv." ::::::::      229:329       ?95:687       Vm 

any  purpose,  including  the  legally   re-     corpus christi 1,076.559       918.863      157,6% 

quired  $6  billion  expenditure  reduction.     ^I^'a^tt, 1      x\\\m       mw>       vm 

Thus,  again,  there  is  no  truth  whatsoever     Tyler      334.305       285,233       49,072 

to  the  claims  of  House  proponents  of  the  fia:;.::::::::::::    52?:"^     ^f^Z    ]\Z 

cuts  that,    the  President  would  have  to     irvmg     : 77.842        66.380       11. 462 

do  it  if  we  don't."  We  must  restore  the     j;,'';^^;;*^*' ^Jl'g^o       MS.m       35,537 

$127  million  lopijed  off  by  the  House  from  Pasadena""';'":"!::      i6o:ooo       i42:o60       17:940 

the  title  I  children.  I  for  one  will  do  my     PortArthur 379.040       323.435       55,605 

utmost  to  have  this  action  taken  within     '  

our  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  STEEL  LABOR  CALLS  FOR  REGIS- 
I  will  fight  for  these  funds  on  the  Senate  TRATION  AND  LICENSING  OF  GUNS 
floor.  I  ask  each  Senator  to  join  with  me  Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
in  this  hard  contest  to  rescue  the  chil-  rent  issue  of  Steel  Labor,  the  voice  of  the 
dren  of  impoverishment  from  the  fate  of  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  con- 
educational  despair  and  all  it  implies.  tains  a  lead  editorial  and  a  major  article 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tables  calling  for  the  enactment  by  Congress 
published  by  the  Department  of  Health,  now  of  effective  gun-control  legislation. 
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This  endorsement  by  the  steelworkers 
of  registration  and  licensing  legislation, 
as  well  as  the  proposed  ban  on  interstate 
sale  of  shipment  ol  long  guns,  is  per- 
suasive evidence  of  the  covmtry's  in- 
sistence that  Congress  act  now.  I  con- 
gratulate the  editors  of  Steel  Labor  for 
their  excellent  and  thorough  discussion 
of  this  issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  and  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Rule  of  Reason 

The  arguments  for  reasonable  and  respon- 
sible control  or  deadly  firearms,  as  detailed 
elsewhere  In  this  Issue  of  Steel  Labor,  bring 
concerned  people  to  the  sad  conclusion  that 
ours  is.  indeed,  a  strange  country.  We  react 
only  after  a  disaster,  or  a  series  of  calamities 
so  great  that  the  Congress  must  finally  and 
reluctantly  respond.  The  subject  of  guns  is  a 
case  study  of  a  loljby  so  powerful  and  a 
Congress  so  subservient  to  its  influence  that 
for  tliree  decades  gunplay  and  violence  have 
become  an  accepted  part  of  our  national  way 
of  life. 

A  new  man-in-the-street  philosopher.  Eric 
Hoffer.  said  after  the  assassination  of  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  last  month  that  "basically 
we  are  the  most  gentle,  generous,  law-abiding 
and  cooperative  people  on  earth.  We  are  not 
violent  ■'  Yet  ours  is  a  nation  where  100.000 
American  civilians  are  shot  annually — 18.000 
of  them  fatally — and  where  guns  have  killed 
more  people  In  this  century  than  have  died 
in  all  wars  we  have  fought  since  1900! 

The  unhappy  facts  are  that  in  the  United 
States,  a  criminal  or  a  madman  can  still  clip 
a  flimsy  coupon  from  any  of  several  maga- 
zines on  any  corner  newsstand,  send  a  few 
dollars  off  to  a  dealer  In  a  distant  city  and  in 
a  few  weeks  receive  an  amazing  variety  of 
firearms  through  the  mail.  The  1968  Crime 
Bill  which  the  President  signed  last  month 
only  excluded  Iriterstate  sale  of  handguns 
and  sale  to  juveniles — not  rifles  and  shot- 
guns. And  there  Is  still  the  frightening  fact 
that  anywhere  from  50  to  200-mllllon  guns 
(no  one  knows  for  sure)  are  in  private  hands 
today. 

Steel  labor  has  not  been  caught  up  in  any 
"hysteria"  in  telling  this  story.  We  have  had 
firsthand  experience  with  the  "Gun  Lobby," 
and  have  been  the  recipient  of  angry,  threat-* 
ening  and  in  some  instances  obscene  mall 
because  we  used  an  editorial  cartoon  crit- 
iaal  of  the  lobby.  The  editor  of  the  "Ameri- 
can Rifleman"  has  even  suggested  that  we 
"think  a  little  more  deeply"  before  criticis- 
ing the  million-member,  tax-exempt  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association,  and  recommends 
to  us  an  article  in  a  popular  magazine,  en- 
titled "Tlie  Working  Man  has  Become  a 
Snob." 

The  USWA  position  toward  responsible 
firearms  control  has  been  enunciated  for 
several  years  through  its  state  legislative 
committees  In  Pennsylvania.  Illinois  and 
New  York.  Last  month  this  union  joined 
with  the  AFL-CIO  and  some  40  other  civic, 
law  enforcement,  religious  and  professional 
groups  In  seeking  federal  gun  control  legis- 
lation of  the  type  recommended  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

Senator  Joseph  Tydlngs,  the  author  of  a 
bill  which  would  require  gun  registration 
(a  step  also  advocated  by  the  President) 
has  observed  that  the  Gun  Lobby  "has  a 
tremendous  amount  of  power  In  Congress." 
and  later  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  "it  has 
been  able  to  control  Congress."  If  this  Is 
true,  then  Congress  must  be  a  willing  cap- 
tive, for  at  the  most  there  are  15  million 
hunters  in  America.  Even  if  the  Gun  Lobby 
represented  them  all,  which  it  certainly  does 
not.  then  there  would  still  be  185  million 


Americans  for  whom  it  does  not  speak,  and 
presumably  the  majority  of  these  have  no 
desire  to  handle,  much  less  own  firearms. 

We  recognize  that  many  Steelworkers  are 
also  hunters,  sportsmen  and  gim  collectors, 
as  reflected  in  the  presence  of  a  column  di- 
rected toward  this  audiehce  in  every  issue 
of  Steel  Labor.  And  we  are  just  as  cog- 
nizant of  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of 
our  members,  both  those  who  own  guns  arid 
those  who  do  not.  value  their  rights  and 
obligations  as  Americans.  It  is  just  because 
of  this  that  we  believe  we  should  join  with 
responsible  Americans  everywhere  in  keeping 
deadly  weapons  cut  of  the  hands  of  the  Irre- 
spoiisiVjle. 

In   the  Na.me  of  S.\nity 

Guns  have  killed  more  people  in  the 
United  States  in  this  century  than  have 
died  in  all  the  wars  it  has  fought  since 
1900.  While  our  country  is  the  violent 'ex- 
ception among  tlie  advanced  nations  of  ihe 
world  in  the  regulation  of  firearms,  recent 
tragedy  and  public  pressure  may  now  press 
Congre.ss  toward  responsible  and  strict  reg- 
ulation.- 

It  has  taken  almost  five  years — and  the 
violent  death  of  three  great  leaders,  includ- 
ing the  35th  President  of  the  United  States — 
to  shock  Americans  Into  the  recognition  that 
they  have  been  living  in  one  of  the  great 
contradictions  of  modern  times:  the  most 
advanced  industrialized  society  in  the  world, 
rising  to  new  heights  in  culture,  science, 
the  arts  and  education,  but  also  enveloped 
In  a  smog  of  violence  and  an  unchecked 
proliferation  of  firearms. 

Since  tlie  assassination  of  Robert  P.  Ken- 
nedy on  June  5.  1968,  there  has  been  a 
veritable  orgy  of  public  controversy  over  the 
broad  aspect  of  violence  and  the  more  spe- 
cific subject  of  gun  control  legislation.  Poli- 
ticians and  psychologists,  social  commen- 
tators and  psychiatrists,  gun  owners  and 
gun  opponents  have  all  joined  in  the  debate 
over  what  has  literally  become  a  domestic 
arms  race  in  America. 

When  President  John  F.  Kennedy  was  as- 
sassinated in  1963.  the  membership  in  the 
nation's  largest  organization  of  gun  owners 
was  about  600.000.  At  this  writing,  its  lead- 
ers are  boasting  that  it  may  have  passed 
the  million-member  mark.  When  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  was  shot  to  death  last  April, 
police  reported  that  gun  sales  tripled  in 
m.any  of  the  nation's  big  cities  (at  least 
50.000,000.  and  possibly  as  many  as  200,000,- 
000  guns  are  In  private  hands  in  the  coun- 
try r. 

Last  nionth.  when  the  younger  brother  of 
the  late  President  Kennedy  was  himself  the 
victim  o^  a  gun.  a  new  mood  appeared 
among  the  American  people,  a  mood  which 
reflected  a  wave  of  revulsion  against  guns 
and  theio* works.  President  Johnso»  grasped 
this  mood  and  the  anger  and  concern  of 
the  country,  when  he  asked,  "in  the  name  of 
sanity."  that  there  be  an  end  to  "the  terri- 
ble toll  inflicted  on  our  people  by  firearms." 
The  President  observed  that  750,000  Ameri- 
cans have  been  dead  from  firearms  since 
the  turn  of  the  century,  "far  more  than 
have  died  at  the  hands  of  our  enemies  in 
all  the  wars  we  have  fought." 

In  the  wake  of  Senator  Kennedy's  assassi- 
nation, the  President  signed  an  Executive 
Order  establishing  a  national  Commission 
on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence, 
whose  members  he  asked  to  study  the  "aber- 
rations which  have  struck  down  public  fig- 
ures and  private  citizens  alike  and  (where) 
.  .  .  one  out  of  every  five  Presidents  since 
1865  has  been  assassinated." 

The  spotlight  is  also  on  Congress.  Amer- 
ica's soaring  crime  rate,  the  violence  which 
now  seems  almost  inevitable  in  its  big  city 
ghettos  and  slums,  the  climate  and  atmos- 
phere of  violence  which  has  become  a  daily 
diet  in  our  communications  and  entertain- 
ment media — all  of  these  have  brought  pres- 


sure on  Congress,  for  "tough"  laws,  for  a 
greater  manifestation  of  "law  and  order" 
■and  for  a  halt  to  the  dubious  distinction 
that  the  United  States  now  holds  as  the 
most  lawless  of  the  world's  nations. 

Richard  Harris,  who  has  made  one  of  the 
most  detailed  and  exhaustive  studies  of  the 
problem  of  firearms  violence  apd  gun  cojj,- 
trols — and  until  recently  the  inaction  of  Con- 
gress, m.ide  this  summation :  "Nothing  ren- 
ders Congress  less  cap.ible  of  action* that  the 
need  for  it.  The  more  urgent  the  need,  the 
more  controversy  it  is  likely  to  create,  and  the 
more  controversy  it  creates,  the  greater  is  the 
d.inger  for  any  member  who'  t.ikes  a  st:ind." 

And  cf  all  the  controversies  that  have  em- 
brjiied  Congress  in  recent  years,  he  declared 
"Tew  have  engendered  the  wrath,  the  deceit, 
the  fru.-.tration  and  the  stalemate"  that  ha\e 
nlteiided  the  controversy  over  what  shou  3 
be  done  a'oGUt  gun  control  legislation.  It  was 
only  1.1SI  month  that  the  "first  piece  of  g'in 
control  legislation  was  enacted  since  1934. 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Omnibus  Safety 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1968.  However,  all  the 
measure  does  is  prohibit  interstate  traffic 
in  hand  guns  :ind  their  sale  to  minors. 

President  Johnson,  in  signing  the  Act, 
naied  that  it  was  "only  a  half-step"  and  that 
Congress  must  go  further  and  "stop  mail 
>  order  murder  by  rifle  and  shotgun."  In  de- 
manding that  Congress  adopt  more  stringent 
safeguards,  the  President  asked  "what  in  the 
name  of  conscience  will  it  take  to  pass  a 
truly  effective  gun  control  law?"  Mr.  John- 
son also  directed  the  Attorney  General  to 
explore  further  steps  to  be  taken  in  a  gun 
control  law,  and  by  late  last  month  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  had  reported  out  a  bill 
which  would  have  prohibited  mail  order  sales 
of  rifles  and  shotguns. 

Americans  have  only  recently  gained  some 
insight  into  the  alarming  state  of  the  arms 
traffic  and  its  relation  to  violence  in  our 
history.  Some  facts,  many  of  which  the 
President  brought  out  in  his  mandate  to  the 
Commission  on  the  Causes  of  Violence: 

Two  million  firearms  were  sold  In  the  U.S. 
last   year. 

An  average  of  one  person  dies  from  gun- 
shot   wounds    every   half    hour. 

In  many  cities  police  still  ■sell  at  public 
auction  guns  taken  Jrom  persons  indicted 
and  convicted  of  crimes. 

Murder  by  guns  has  increased  from  4,760 
per  year  in  1963  to  6.500  in  1967. 

In  1966.  60  per  cent  of  the  murders  In  the 
United  States  were  committed  with  guns  (44 
per  cent  with  handguns,  seven  per  cent  with 
rifles,  nine  per  cent  with  shotguns).  Of  the 
335  police  officers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty 
during  1960-66,  all  but  13  were  by  guns.  The 
use  of  guns  in  instances  of  robbery,  accord- 
ing to  the  FBI.  rose  15,000  to  56,000  In  1966. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  this  history  of  violence 
stemming  from  the  use  of  firearms,  and  de- 
spite the  fact  that  public  opinion  polls  have 
for  almost  a  decade  shown  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
stricter  federal  and  local  gun  Taws,  Congress 
has  for  more  than  30  years  failed  to  even 
pass  the  mildest  of  gun  control  legislation. 
Two  days  after  the  Kennedy  assassination, 
public  opinion  expert  George  Gallup  told  the 
National  Press  Club  that  In  1938  he  found 
84  per  cent  of  the  public  in  favor  of  fire- 
arms registration,  and  in  1967  it  was  85  per 
cent.  "Congress  is  lagging  behind  the  public 
in  attitudes  on  gun  control  legislation,"  he 
declared. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  lag  may  be 
attributed  to  the  organization  that  is  head- 
quartered in  an  impressive  eight-story  build- 
ing of  marble  and  glass  at  Sixteenth  Street 
and  Rhode  Island  Avenue  in  Washington.  D.C. 
Its  spokesmen  deny  the  Influence  that  is 
attributed  to  it,  and  they  point  to  a  long, 
respectable  97-year-old  tax  exempt,  tradition 
and  invoke  the  Constitution  when  speaking 
of  its  aims. 

Yet  few  are  th^' organizations — and  Wash- 
ington is  a  city  full  of  them — that  can  send 
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shock  waves  through  members  of  Congrej  s 
In  an  election  year,  and  make  otherwise  artu  - 
ulate  lawmakers  blanch  at  the  prospect  c  f 
having  opposed  Its  position— than  the  Na- 
tional Rine  Association  (NRA).  In  the  pai  t 
month  the  NRA  has  admittedly  been  tlie 
whipping  boy  of  the  nation's  editorial  writer  i. 
commentators  and  many  legislators.  In  a  1 
fairness,  however.  It  might  be  argued  that  :t 
has  long  been  overdue. 

The  NRA  claims  to  speak  for  America  i 
hunters,  sportsmen  and  gun  collectors.  Lik  s 
a-.y  org.inlzation  with  a  partlcul.ir  Interes  , 
NitA  members  represent  a  cross-section  ct 
Americans,  who  hopefully  are  for  the  moat 
part  concerned,  serious  citizens  who  rccogniz  » 
that  there  are  greater  priorities  in  today'  i 
society  than  tlie  convenience  of  those  wh  > 
own  and  use  firearms.  The  rhetoric  of  th  s 
NRA  and  Its  le.Tdership  has  cut  a  path  vcr  ' 
wide  from  that  of  the  general  public  interest , 
however.  Consider  this  statement: 

'We  see  Americans  behaving  like  children , 
parroting     nonsense,      accepting     unproved 
theory  as  fnct  and  reacting  as  the  German 
people  did  in  the  1930s  as  the  Goebbels  prop 
aganda   mill   drilled   Ues  Into   their  subcon 
sciousness   and   dlctafVd   their  every  nabve.' 
The   speaker  was  NRA  President  Harold  W 
Classen.  The  occasion  was  his  reaction  to  the 
President's  call  for  a  strong  gun  control  bll 
last  month. 

The  gun  lobby  Is  the  tag  the  press  ha! 
applied  to  the  NRA,  and  few  congressmer 
have  disputed  the  designation.  For  an  orga- 
nization which  can  boast  of  flooding  Congres! 
with  "500.000  letters  in  72  hours"  Is  worthj 
of  the  title.  And  there  st:ite  and  federal  legls- 
latorsr,  writers  and  publishers  who  have  rui 
afoul  of  the  gxm  lobby  can  testify  that  thi 
deluge  runs  counter  to  the  NRA's  high- 
sounding  charter  as  an  "educational  Institu- 
tion" to  "promote  the  social  welfare.'" 

Many  of  them  have  been  snov/ed  under  bj 
letters  that  were  angry,  threatening  anc 
obscene.  The  kindest  suggestion  was  tha( 
NRA  critics  are  "Communists."  The  argumen- 
tation of  NRA's  top  lobbyists,  however,  ar« 
not  Intended  for  rational  political  discourse 
for  always  present  Is  the  Implication  that  £  ■ 
legislator  who  "votes  wrong"  will  incur  the 
wrath  of  "millions  of  American  hunters  anc 
sportsmen."  An  ex:ir.ii;-r.t;on  of  the  NRA  ar- 
gument reveals  the  s:.nd-structure  of  lu 
position: 

"Guns  don't  kill  people.  People  kill  people." 
NRA  advocates  like  to  avoid  experts  such  as 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who  declares 
flatly:  "The  e.-'.sy  accessibility  of  firearm; 
Is  a  significant  factor  in  murders  committee 
In  the  United  States  today."  He  Is  for  strictei 
gun  control  laws. 

The  Constitutional  guarantee.  "The  right 
of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall 
not  be  Infringed."  This  phrase  from  tht 
Second  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  li 
the  NRA  philosophy.  Yet  the  Second  Amend 
ment  reads  in  Its  entirety:  "A  well-regulatcc 
militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  ol 
a  free  state,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keej 
and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  Infringed."  Th« 
courts  have  interpreted  this  as  the  right  ol 
the  states  to  maintain  armed  citizen  militias 
which  arc,  of  course.  National  Guard  com- 
ponents. 

Present  gun  registration  laws  are  failures 
New  York  St.ite's  Sullivan  Law  ("notorious" 
and  "vicious"  to  NRA)  has  been  effective 
enough  to  have  only  17.000  gun  registrntiona 
In  New  York  City's  population  of  eight  mil 
lion.  Gun  murders  in  New  York  State  during 
1962-65  were  32  per  cent,  while  In  "wide 
open"  Texas  they  were  69  per  cent  in  the 
same  psrlod. 

Gun  control  laws  lead  to  a  "police  state." 
The  United  States  Is  virtually  alone  among 
leading  civilized  nations  without  strict 
supervision  of  firearms.  In  every  major  Eu 
ropean  country,  including  all  the  Western 
democracies,  either  a  police  license  or  reg- 
istration with  local  authorities  Is  required  to 
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buy  firearms.  Britain  and  Japan  have  per- 
haps the  most  strict  laws. 

In  1967,  when  the  worst  riots  In  America 
since  the  Civil  War  were  Just  getting  under 
way.  and  tensions  In  our  big  cities  were  at 
their  height,  the  NRA  monthly,  "American 
Rifleman."  urged  that  "law-abiding  citizens" 
arm  then;selves.  It  was  according  to  the 
"Arkansas  Gazette,"  clearly  the  "nakedest 
sort  of  appeal  to  the  darkest  sort  of  fears 
and  prejudices  ...  it  would  be  hard  to  Im- 
agine a  larger  public  disservice  than  this  de- 
liberate yelling  of  'Fire!'  in  a  theater"  while 
America  was  racked  with  civil  disorder. 

Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  the  Connecticut 
Democrat  who  for  more  than  a  decade  has 
sought  to  enact  a  meaningful  federal  gun 
control  law.  has  been  the  target  of  the  gun 
lobby  for  all  those,  years.  And  Senator  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy  (b..  Mass.).  whose  personal 
anguish  alone  has  given  him  a  right  to  be 
heard  first  among  his  Senate  peers.  Istued  a 
challenge    to    all    Americans. 

The  gun  lobby,  he  declared,  "has  produced 
some  of  the  most  Irrational  and  vitriolic  mall 
we  receive,  has  played  upon  the  fears  of  the 
American  people  and  has  stirred  up  emo- 
tional but  baseless  arguments  In  the  name 
of  the  Constitution."'  It  Is  time,  as  President 
Johnson  has  said,  "In  the  name  of  sanity"' 
that  America  call  a  halt  to  the  toll  of  death 
and  end  the  senseless  slaughter. 

USWA,  AFL-CIO  Back  Tough  Gun  Control 
L.*w 

The  United  Steelworkers  of  America  and 
the  AFL-CIO  both  rallied  last  month  In  sup- 
port of  the  passage  of  ellectlve  gun  control 
legislation  before  Congress  adjourns.  The 
AFL-CIO  called  It  "essential"  and  urged  Its 
State  and  central  bodies  to  help  enact  a 
strong  bill.  The  USWA  and  the  AFL-CIO, 
meanwhile,  Joined  with  some  40  other  leading 
civic,  rellglovis.  law  enforcement  and  profes- 
sional groups  in  an  Emergency  Committee  for 
Gun  Control. 

The  committee,  announced  by  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark  after  meeting  with 
representatives  of  all  the  groups,  will  be  co- 
ordinated through  the  National  Council  for 
a  Responsible  Firearms  Policy.  Among  the 
other  organizational  sponsors  are  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  U.S  ,  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments, the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  National  District  Attorneys  Asso- 
ciation, National  Governor's  Conference  and 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

AFL-CIO  Legislative  Director  Andrew  J. 
BlemiUer,  following  the  approval  of  a  bill 
barring  mail  order  sales  of  weapons  and  am- 
munition by  the  Senate  Judiciary  "Committee, 
called  for  enactment  of  a  law  which  would 
also  provide  for  the  registration  of  all  guns  In 
private  possession;  prohibit  the  interstate 
sale  or  shipment  of  rifles  and  shotguns,  as 
well  as  pistols  and  revolvers  and  ammuni- 
tion to  be  used  in  them:  and  ban  the  sale  of 
guns  and  ammunition  to  persons  under  the 
ago  of  21.  and  persons  convicted  of  major 
crimes,  drug  addicts  and  persons  of  unsound 
mind. 

Such  a  law.  Blemlller  said  In  a  letter  to 
state  and  loc.U  AFL-CIO  officers,  "will  not 
curb  the  hunter  or  gun  hobbyist,  but  will  go 
far  to  make  our  streets  and  communities 
safer."  He  noted  that  the  most  recent  AFL- 
CIO  convention  called  for  effective  gun  con- 
trol legislation.  Since  then,  he  said,  "the 
tragic  assassination  of  the  late  Sen.  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  has  dramatized  the  urgent  need 
for  such  a  law." 

Congress,  last  month,  began  responding  to 
an  unprecedented  outpouring  of  public  opin- 
ion demanding  a  strong  gun  control  law.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  letters  and  telegrams  poured 
In  on  Capitol  Hill.  Persons  who  had  never 
before  circulated  petitions  knocked  on  neigh- 
bors" doors  and  collected  signatures  In  their 
shops  and  offices. 


Just  a  month  ago.  before  the  latest  assassi- 
nation of  a  national  figure,  the  Senate  had 
voted  53-29  against  adding  a  mild  ban  on 
mail  order  sale  of  rifles  to  the  ban  on  hand 
gun  sales  through  the  mail  which  was  in- 
cluded In  the  crime  control  bill. 

Guns  Acroad:  No  Nonsense,'  No  "Gunplay" 

In  every  major  European  country,  either  a 
police  licen.£e  or  registration  with  local  au- 
thorities is  required  to  buy  firearms,  in  Brit- 
ain an  applicant  for  a  firearms  certificate 
must  tell  police  why  he  needs  a  weapon,  and 
answer  numerous  questions  which  the  police 
follow  up.  Permits  for  rifles  and  shotgvnis 
there  are  Issued  almost  exclusively  to  farmers 
and  hunters.  Pistol  owners  are  restricted  al- 
most entirely  to  gun  clubs. 

In  France  only  certain  categories  of  citi- 
zens, such  as  police  and  bank  guards  can  pos- 
sess pistols.  During  the  recent  outbreaks  in 
France,  only  two  people  died  of  gunshot 
■wounds.  In  Japan,  law  on  gun  ownership  is 
so  strict  that  American  TV  stars  of  westerns 
coming  into  the  coimtry  can  only  wear  cap 
pistols  when  greeting  their  Japanese  fans. 

In  a  study  done  by  the  Library  of  Congress, 
the  rate  ol  homicides  by  guns  was  found  in 
19G3  to  be  2.7  per  every  100,000  population. 
By  contrast.  In  Britain,  the  rate  was  l-65th 
the  American  rate.  In  Germany.  It  was  about 
l-25th  the  American  rate.  In  Japan.  It  w»s 
l-65th,  and  In  The  Netherlands,  It  was 
l-90th.  ^ 

In  fact,  for  a  period  of  three  years  In  The 
Netlierlands.  there  was  not  a  single  murder 
by  gunfire.  The  average  rate  In  Britain  and 
Japan  In  those  years  was  about  30  cases  per 
year.  That's  about  the  number  of  murders 
committed  In  this  country  by  guns  every  two 
days. 

Switzerland  Is  perhaps  tjTilcal  of  the  way 
other  civilized  countries  of  the  world  regu- 
late the  sale  and  possession  of  guns.  In  that 
country,  which  maintains  a  citizen  militia 
system  of  able-bodied  males  who  keep  their 
own  guns  at  homo,  every  gim  Is  registered, 
and  the  ration  of  ammunition  must  be  ac- 
counted for  down  to  the  last  bullet.  The  sol- 
dier may  not  use  his  gun  except  with  specUlc 
permission  for  military-training  exercise. 

Otherwise.  In  Switzerland,  a  person  desir- 
ing to  purchase  a  gun  for  hunting  must  get 
a  permit  from  the  local  police.  Permits  are 
denied  to  people  who  have  criminal  records 
or  who  are  under  18.  They  are  also  denied  to 
people  who  have  backgrounds  of  drunken- 
ness, emotional  or  mental  Instability. 


EXPOSURE     TO      MEDICAL      X-RAY 
CAN  BE  REDUCED 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
his  continuing  effort  to  protect  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Nation  against  the  hazards 
of  excessive  radiation,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bahtlett]  has  prepared  a 
statement  which  offers  dramatic  proof 
that  by  requiring  performance  stand- 
ards on  medical  X-ray  equipment,  we 
can  greatly  reduce  the  annual  genetically 
significant  doses  delivered  to  our  popu- 
lation through  diagnostic  medical  X-ray. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Bartlett's  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Bartldtt 
Tomorrow  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce will  cjnsider  In  executive  session  H.R. 
10790.  the  Radiation  Control  for  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1968.  and  a  number  of  amend- 
m<^nts  I  have  proposed  to  the  bill  as  It  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  terms  of  protecting  present  and  future 
gener.atlons   against   a   serious   health   haz- 
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ard.  H.R.  10790  may  be  the  most  significant 
bill  Congress  will  have  considered  this 
session. 

The  seriousness  of  this  health  hazard,  par- 
ticularly the  damage  radiation  can  do  to 
human  genes,  damage  which  may  not  show 
for  generations,  has  led  most  if  not  all 
thoughtful  men  to  agree  that  excessive  or 
unnecessary  doses  of  radiation  shotild  be 
eliminated. 

My  Intent  In  conducting  two  Senate  hear- 
ings on  the  threat  of  radiation  has  not  been 
to  discourage  the  use  of  X-rays  for  medical 
or  other  purposes,  but  rather  to  learn  what 
could  be  done,  if  anything,  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  unnecessary  exposure  to  radia- 
tion received  by  the  population  of  the  United 
States. 

In  tlie  course  of  receiving  testimony  on 
this  topic  I  became  convinced  that  the  major 
source  of  manmade  radiation  received  by 
persons  living  In  this  nation,  perhaps  as 
much  as  90  percent  of  the  total,  is-radiation 
used  to  make  medical  diagnosis.  It  then  be- 
<?pme  obvious  that  if  ways  could  be  found 
to  reduce  radiation  exposure  from  this  source 
without  hampering  the  use  of  X-rays  as  a 
diagnostic  tool  we  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  protecting  future  generations  from 
the  horrors,  heartbreak  and  waste  which 
can  be  passed  on  by  damaged  genes  In  the 
reproduction  process.  I  further  became  con- 
vinced that  Dr.  Donald  Chadwick,  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  was  correct  when  he 
stated  at  a  Congress  of  Environmental 
Health  in  Chicago  in  1964: 

"Our  knowledge  of  the  biological  effects  of 
radiation  has  many  gaps,  but  enough  is 
known  that  practitioners  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry and  public  health  should  make  every 
feasible  effort  to  prevent  or  reduce  all  un- 
necessary radiation  exposures.  The  size  of 
the  population  at  risk  and  all  possible  con- 
sequences of  failure  to  take  appropriate 
action  are  too  great." 

In  a  speech  delivered  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Health  Physics  Society  last  month 
at  Denver,  Dr.  Karl  Z.  Morgan,  director  of 
the  Health  Physics  Division  at  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory,  reported  that  several 
surveys  indicated  the  following  range  of  an- 
nual genetically  significant  doses  delivered 
to  populations  of  various  nations  from  med- 
ical diagnostic  X-rays;  United  States,  55  mil- 
lirads  (1964);  Japan.  39,mllUrads  (i960); 
Denmark,  22  mllllrads  (1965);  Great  Britain, 
14  mllllrads  (1957-58),  and  New  Zealand,  12 
mllllrads  (1963). 

Obviously  there  are  many  reasons  for  this 
variance,  but  the  point  Is  that  if  we  In  the 
United  States  can  cut  down  on  this  type  of 
exposure  without  hindering  the  use  of  X-rays 
as  a  diagnostic  tool  we  should. 

Perhaps  more  to  the  point.  Dr.  Morgan  re- 
ported that  depending  on  the  dentist  a  pa- 
tient chooses  he  can  receive  doses  for  the 
same  type  of  X-ray  ranging  from  3.000  to 
350.000  mllllrads  to  the  lips.  Depending  on 
,  the  equipment  used  and  on  the  training  of 
the  operator,  the  dosage  to  the  skin  from  a 
chest  X-ray  may  range  from  10  mllllrads  to 
1.000  mllllrads. 

It  seems  to  me  that  patients  should  not  be 
faced  with  this  t>-pe  of  choice.  Rather  they 
should  be  confident  that  when  they  are  X- 
rayed  they  are  receiving  a  dose  of  radiation 
no  larger  than  what  Is  needed  to  insure  a 
successful  X-ray. 

The  results  of  a  survey  of  6.380  X-ray 
machines  and  an  analysis  of  population  X- 
radlatlon  dose  offer  dramatic  proof  that  with 
proper  equipment  we  can  significantly  reduce 
■  the  amount  of  genetically  significant  doses 
tlie  population  of  this  nation  receives  from 
diagnostic  X-rays.  This  survey  and  this  anal- 
\3ls  are  two  more  links  In  the  evidence  that 
the  public  can  be  protected  from  unneces- 
sary radiation  exposure,  two  more  links  In 
tiie  evidence  that  there  is  a  need  for  Congress 
to  pass  an  effective  radiation  control  act  In 
thi;;  session. 

The   survey   of   X-ray   machines    was   In- 


cluded in  testimony  presented  by  the  Public 
Heaitli  Service  at  the  hearings  I  conducted 
in  May.  The  results  of  the  analysis  entitled 
"Population  Exposure  to  Medical  X-ray. 
1964"  are  being  made  public  for  the  first 
time  in  this  statement.  The  figures  which 
I  will  discuss  shortly  are  only  a  small  part 
of  the  analysis  which  Is  to  be  released  In  the 
near  future  by  the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  population  study  analysis  for  1964 
showed  that  iri  the  case  of  a  specific  X-ray 
diagnostic  procedure  (lumbar  lumbosacral 
spine  examination),  the  mean  X-ray  dose  to 
the  male  gonads  could  be  reduced  more  than 
100  times,  from  2.547  mllllrads  to  20  mllll- 
rads, simply  by  limiting  the  beam  size  of  the 
X-ray  to  the  size  of  the  film  or  fluorescent 
screen.  The  same  analysis  for  females  showed 
that  the  mean  ovarian  dose  during  the  same 
procedure  could  be  reduced  from  about  420 
mllllrads  to  about  280  mllllrads  when  the 
X-ray  beam  is  coUlmated  from  actual  to  no 
larger  than  film  size. 

If  a  proper  collimator  Is  used : 

In  making  radiographic  chest  examination, 
the  ovarian  dose  can  be  reduced  from  8  to  5 
miillrads;  the  testicular  dose,  from  5  to  1 
milhrad. 

In  making  a  photoflurographlc  chest  ex- 
amination, the  ovarlar  dose  can  be  reduced 
from  8  to  less  than  1  mlllirad.. 

What  makes  these  figures  all  the  more 
significant  is  the  finding  in  the  survey  of 
more  than  6.000  X-ray  machines  made  in  25 
states  and  two  territories  that  32.8  percent  of 
the  machines  had  improper  collimatlon.  Only 
30  2  percent  of  the  machines  studied  were 
considered  to  have  proper  collimatlon.  In- 
formation recived  on  the  remaining  machines 
made  it  Impossible  to  determine  clearly  If 
they  had  proper  or  Improper  collimatlon. 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  conclusion 
reached  In  combining  the^fgyey  and  the 
analysis  is  that  strict  colllrrratiQn  of  X-rays 
used  in  medical  diagnosis  could  reduce  the 
average  annual  genetically  significant  dose 
per  person  from  55  millirads  to  19  mllll- 
rads. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  pop- 
ulation dc£'  study  and  the  survey  of  X-ray 
machines  Is  pretty  obvious.  The  possibility 
for  unnecessary  exposure  exists  and  should 
be  controlled. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  leading  X-ray 
equipment  and  accessory  manufacturers  In 
the  United  States  are  again  being  urged  to 
improve  a  device  to  cut  down  patient  ex- 
posure during  X-ray  diagnostic  procedures. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  manufacturers'  re- 
sponse will  be  Immediate  and  affirmative. 

The  study  of  X-ray  machines  was  car- 
ried out  by  State  and  local  health  agencies 
of  25  states  and  two  territories  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  National  Center  for  Radiologi- 
cal Health  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  X-ray 
facilities  in  the  study  included  those  of  hos- 
pitals, radiologists,  family  physicians  prac- 
ticing in  private  offices  and  clinics,  Internists, 
pediatricians,  orthopedists,  chiropractors, 
and  osteopaths. 

The  analyses  on  the  reduction  of  dose  to 
paj,ients  was  developed  by  staff  of  the  NCRH 
In  its  continuing  analysis  of  data  from  the 
Center's  previously  published  study  of  popu- 
lation X-ray  dose  for  1964. 


CARTHAGE  COLLEGE,  IN  KENOSHA, 
WIS. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  Carthage 
College,  located  in  Kenosha,  Wis.,  is 
dedicated  to  academic  excellence  in 
Christian  higher  education.  Through  the 
able  leadership  of  its  president,  Harold 
H.  Lentz,  Carthage  College  has  distin- 
gftished  itself  as  a  fine  institution  at 
which  to  study. 

Dr.  Lentz  deserves  praise  for  channel- 
ing the  enthusiasm  of  the  Carthage  stu- 
dent body  toward  constructive  projects 


for  community  betterment.  Of  course, 
while  congratulating  President  Lentz  and 
the  faculty  of  Carthage,  a  great  deal  of 
praise  must  be  given  to  the  student  body. 
The  yoimg  collegians  at  Carthage  have 
demonstrated  that  America's  youth  can 
be  relied  upon  to  act  in  the  interests  of 
our  society. 

In  an  editorial  published  in  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel  of  May  29,  1968,  the  ex- 
tracurricular community  assistance  ac- 
tivities of  the  Carthage  student  body  are 
enumerated.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record 
so  that  Senators  may  know  some  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Carthage  stu- 
dents. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Happy  Opposites 

They  haven't  received  much  publicity,  but 
students  at  Carthage  college  In  Kenosha  ha-.e 
been  staging  more  than  their  share  of  dem- 
onstrations. 

The  trouble  with  the  Carthage  demonstra- 
tions is  that  they  have  not  been  of  the  sort 
to  get  national  attention.  The  students  at 
Carthage  haven't  seized  the  pre.sident's  office, 
demanded  to  be  given  Instant  control  of  the 
curriculum,  or  anything  like  that. 

Rather,  reports  the  college  with  Justifiable 
pride,  the  Carthage  student  demonstrations 
have  been  of  the  positive  sort.  It  lists  these 
examples: 

A  busload  of  Carthage  students  have,  for 
several  years,  been  making  monthly  trips  to 
Southern  Colony  (a  state  home  for  the 
mentally  retarded)  for  group  singing  and 
visits  on  the  wards. 

Several  Carthf<fee  students  have  been  serv- 
ing as  big  brothers  and  big  sisters  to  under- 
prlveleged   children  In   the  Racine  area. 

Last  year.  Carthage  students  gave  up  food 
for  a  day  to  participate  In  a  "food  for  India" 
drive- 
Carthage  students  annually  do  volunteer 
service  at  Camp  Augustana  (a  Lutheran  sum- 
mer camp  at  Lake  Geneva)  to  prepare  facili- 
ties for   each   new  camping  season. 

Carthage  students  are  active  in  the  tutor- 
ing program  of  the  Kenosha  United  Migrant 
OppKjrtunltles  Services. 

Carthage  students  make  weekly  visits  to 
serve  at  Taylor  Home  for  Children,  a  private 
home  for  emotionally  disturbed  children  in 
Racine. 

Carthage  students  annually  raise  $400  to 
$500  to  purchase  toys  for  the  children  at 
Southern  Colony  at  Christmastime. 

Several  Carthage  students  work  each  Satur- 
day  as   tutors   In   the  Racine  core  area. 

Last  spring.  12  Carthage  students  gave  up 
their  spring  vacation  to  do  volunteer  work 
in  Appalachia.  LaSt  year,  many  students  did 
volunteer  work  In  tornado  stricken  areas  in 
northern  Illinois. 

Carthage  students  annually  plan  and  carry 
out  several  programs  dealing  with  social  and 
political  Issues,  on  riots,  black-white  con- 
frontation, the  Negro  at  Carthage  college. 
Afro- American  emphasis  week,  semester  swap 
and  others. 

Happily.  Carthage  coUege'  is  not  alone  in 
being  a'Jle  to  compile  such  a  list.  For  all  the 
campus  rioting,  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  posi- 
tive and  constructive  demonstrating  still  go- 
ing en  among  American  college  students. 

The  Carthage  type  of  demonstrators,  not 
the  wild  eyed  radicals  bent  on  destruction, 
are  the  ones  on  which  our  society  can  pin 
Its  hopes  for  a  better  tomorrow. 


INTERNATIONAL  LAW  QUIBBLERS 
SILENCED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Ralph 
McGill,    distinguished    journalist,    pub- 
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lisher  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  aiid 
incisive  commentator,  wrote  a  colimn 
that  was  published  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  July  5. 

The  column,  entitled  'Battle  for  Hu- 
man Rights  Goes  On."  is  a  most  conciie 
yet  perfectly  reasoned  rebuttal  of  wh  it 
some  cynical  preachers  of  defeatism  n 
the  battle  for  human  rights  have  be«n 
paying. 

As  I  noted  in  my  remarks  of  June  118 
conceming  the  human  riphts  conven- 
tions, the  defeatism  that  declares  us 
anachronistic  the  ideals,  ick^r.lism,  ard 
the  hopes  of  civilized  men  for  a  real  iii- 
ternntional  rule  of  law  protecting  all  mt  n 
and  their  intrinsic,  inalienable  rights,  is 
Itself  woefully  out  of  date.  I  further 
stated  that  because  there  does  not  nov 
exist  an  enforceable  international  bocy 
of  law  guaranteeing  these  human  ric;ht!, 
it  is  encumbent  on  all  of  us  to  work  ju;  t 
that  much  harder  to  insure  that  such  a 
body  does  come  into  existence. 

Surely,  the  lack  of  specific  domestic  c  r 
international  laws  protecting  humai 
rights  does  not  inhibit  creation  of  suci 
safeguards.  What  we  are  using  as  a  bas  s 
for  these  safeguards  is  the  principle  ths  t 
all  men  are  "endowed  by  their  Greater 
with  certain  inalienable  rights."  Cer- 
tainly the  words  and  thoughts  and  hu- 
mane instincts  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  ex-, 
pressed  so  eloquently  in  the  Declaratio  i 
of  Independence,  should  be  our  guids 
rather  than  the  picayune  hair-splittinj;  s 
of  legalistic  prophets  of  doom. 

Mr.  McGill  states  this  principle  net 
only  with  clarity  but  with  convictio  i 
when  he  says: 

Some  men  quibble.  Jefferson  was  not  saj  - 
Ing  that  all  have  equal  talents  or  Jntell  - 
gence — they  are  equal  In  the  sight  of  the  r 
Creator.  Did  he  have  slaves  or  Indians  1 1 
mind?  Perhaps  not  directly.  But  the  prlr- 
clple  was  there — all  men  are  equally  endowe  1 
by  their  Creator  with  the  unquenchable  dt- 
slres  to  have  their  natural  rights — those  con  - 
mon  to  all  men. 

I  say  in  agreement  with  this  eloquer  t 
statement  that  we  have  the  principle  ( f 
the  natural  rights  of  all  men  clearlfcr 
enunciated  in  practically  every  law  that 
this  country  has  ever  passed  for  the  bene  - 
fit  of  its  own  citizens.  Surely,  we  can 
build  on  that  same  principle  and  ratif/ 
the  human  rights  conventions  and  mov  s 
mankind  that  much  closer  to  a  rule  o; 
international  law  that  might  surprise 
some  who  criticize  the  principle  of  thii 
natural  rights  of  all  men. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tex  , 
of  Mr.  McGill's  column  be  printed  in  th( 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Battle  for  Human  Rights  Goes  On 
(By  Ralph  McGlll) 

"I  turned  to  neither  book  nor  pamphle 
while  wrijting  the  Declaration  (of  Independ- 
ence) ,"  wrote  Tliomas  Jefferson. 

The  principles  and  language  of  Johi 
Locke's  'Two  Treatises  of  Government"  anc 
of  Locke's  "Essay  on  Human  Understanding" 
were  so  much  a  part  of  Jeffersons  mind  thai 
historians  have  concluded  that  the  Jeffersor 
mind  unconsciously  moved  In  grooves  cut 
there  by  Locke's  philosophy. 

The  book  was  an  epoch  in  human  though! 
in"  its  time.  In  that  sense  It  was  truly  revo- 
lutionary. Locke  viewed  the  human  mind  ai 
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a  sheet  of  clean  paper  ready  to  be  written 
upon  by  experience,  which  alone  supplies  the 
knowledge  there  Impressed.  He  traced  the 
source  of  all  ideas  to  what  he  called  sensa- 
tion and  rellection. 

Certainly  man  was  not  endowed  at  birth 
v/ith  all  his  attributes  nor  was  he  located, 
by  birth,  in  a  situation,  cr  caste,  in  which 
ho  would  remain  fixed  and  helpless  in  the 
i3.ro  of  forces  beyond  his  control. 

The  colonists,  long  before  Independence 
and  revolution,  had  early  begun  to  break  the 
old  ties  of  tradition  and  custom  and  to  de- 
pend upon  the  experience  gained  by  putting 
their  own  reason  into  the  test  and  experience 
of  trial  and  crrcr. 

A  committee  was. assigned  to  jwepnre  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  writing  of 
it  was  Jefferson's. 

It  was  said,  in  177G.  when  persons  had  read 
what  was  to  become  one  of  the  world's  most 
Influential  documents,  that  many  would  eay, 
"Those  arc  Je'rcrsoH's  words."     • 

Educated  men  among  the  colon'its  were 
familiar  with  Locke's  belief  in  an  orderly  unl- 
vor:e  operated  by  natural  law.  Locke  said 
that  men  formed  governments  to  protect 
tlieir  natural  rishts. 

JeiTcrson's  words  are  powerful.  The  Dec- 
laration and  Tom  Paine's  essay  on  rights  of 
man  had  a  profound  effect  when  read  to 
tiic  non-bookish  troops  at  Valley  Forge  at  a 
time  of  desperate  crisis  in  the  Revolution. 

Neither  JJeiTerson  nor  Locke  pronounced, 
it  is  well  to  remember,  a  political  theory.  The 
Declaration  of  1776  had  enormous  political 
effect.  But  it  was  not  a  political  theory.  The 
Declaration  described  man's  experience  of 
the  past  and  his  hope  for  the  future.  His 
rights  were  not,  "political" — they  were.  In- 
stead, to  be  assumed  in  the  Inherent  nature 
of  things.  Man  aspired  to  an  orderly  society 
that  could  enable  him  to  have  them. 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable Rlgh^,  that  among  these  are  Life, 
Liberty  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness." 

Some  men  quibble.  Jefferson  was  not  say- 
ing that  all  have  equal  talents  or  intelli- 
gence— they  are  equal  in  the  sight  of  their 
Creator.  Did  he  have  slaves  or  Indians  In 
mind?  Perhaps  not  directly.  But  the  prin- 
ciple was  there — all  men  are  equally  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  the  unquenchable  de- 
sire to  have  their  natural  rights — those  com- 
mon to  all  men. 


Some  of  these  critics  are  skilled  de- 
baters; and  they,  of  all  people,  certainly 
do  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  a  couple 
of  simple  truths.  One  is  that  if  you  live  in 
a  glass  house  it  should  certainly  be  well 
protected  before  you  start  hurling  stones 
about  indiEcrminately.  Second,  if  the 
argument  you  begin  to  wield  is  two- 
cd.^ccl — watch  your  backswing. 

So  rather  than  restating  these  ele- 
mentary rules  for  safe  conduct,  I  would 
simply  recall  the  words  of  an  arrument 
between  two  little  boys  who  once  became 
greatly  incensed  at  one  another.  The 
older  boy  called  the  younger  every  name 
he  could  think  of,  and  then  made  up  a 
few.  When  his  supply  fmally  exhausted 
itself,  the  younger  fellow  waited  a  mo- 
ment and  then  asked,  "Are  you  through?" 
"Yes."  "Well,"  the  little  fellow  said,  "all 
those  things  you  called  me.  you  are  too." 

Mr.  President,  if  the  actions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  Cliief  Justice  and  the  Presi- 
dent do  not  have  some  small  aura  of 
politics  about  them,  then  I  confess  to 
being  badly  mistaken.  I  think  there  are 
other  observers  who  may  also  detect  the 
faint  hint  of  political  maneuvering  in  the 
wind. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Political  Court," 
published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  Political  Court 

The  appointment  of  Abe  Portas  as  Chief 
Justice  may  turn  out  to  be  a  good  one.  even 
an  outstanding  one.  Certainly  in  his  brief 
time  on  the  Supreme  Court  he  has  exhibited 
level-headedness  and  a  commendable  con- 
cern for  law  and  order. 

Yet  the  manner  of  the  appointment  car- 
ries an  especially  heavy  aura  of  politics.  And 
this  we  think  most  unfortunate. 

The  resignation  of  Chief  Justice  Warren 
at  a  time  when  President  Johnson  has  only 
half  a  year  or  so  left  in  ofBce  was  bound  to 
create  the  suspicion  that  the  Idea  was  to 
permit  the  President — and  not,  say,  a  Presi- 
dent Nixon — to  pick  his  own  man. 


Today's  many  social  protests  are  a  part  of  ^.,     T^Kr,^^^    „,„-    „...  .     ^    , 

progress-lf  one  Is  willing  to  see  them  a^V^/^'J,  Johnson  was  criticized  for  naming 
such.  The  Boston  Tea  Parfy,  the  flghting  ^t^,  ilTvi?,«„  ""?  t^°'W''.  '^'^  ^fl  PJl"" ' 
Lexington  and  Concord,  all  had  preceded  the  "°*  °"  ""^  *^"^  °^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  '""***  ^'"^  ''^ 
Declaration.  Jefferson  later  urged  amending 
the  Constitution  whenever  necessary  to  pro- 
tect human  rights. 

All  Americans  know  that  many  adjust- 
ments have  been  long  overdue  In  fully  es- 
tablishing human  rights  and  equal  protec- 
tion of  laws.  The  balance  is  not  yet  complete. 

Historians  may  well  write  that  many  of 
our  protests  of  this  and  past  years  were  a 
sign  of  progress  toward  the  obectlve  of  the 
Declaration  of  I77C— that  a  stronger  and 
better  America  will  emerge  from  them. 


WATCH  YOUR  BACKSWING 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  some  criticism  of  those  in  this  body 
who  have  indicated  their  opposition  to 
the  Presidents  recent  nominations  to  the 
highest  Court  of  the  land,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Some  Senators  have  been  firing  off  ver- 
bal "bomblasts"  every  hour  on  the  hour. 
The  main  message  of  these  blasts  seems 
to  be  that  we  who  find  ourselves  opposed 
to  the  President's  action  are  "playing 
politics"  with  the  Court. 


cause  he  Is  a  long-standing  crony  of  the 
President.  Such  criticism  Is  bound  to  be  in- 
tensified now,  especially  with  the  simultane- 
ous appointment  of  a  relatively  unknown 
fellow-Texan,  and  we  believe  with  Justifica- 
tion. 

Politics,  cronyism  are  nothing  new  in  the 
history  of  the  Court;  indeed,  in  the  nature 
of  things  the  Court  cahnot  be  wholly  Im- 
mune from  politics.  So  It  comes  down  to  a 
matter  of  degree.  The  circumstances  of  this 
particular  shift  must  Impress  many  as  a 
fairly  flagrant  example  of  making  the  high- 
est tribunal  a  political  football. 

Unhappily  it  Is  not  an  Isolated  Instance. 
One  of  the  more  thoughtful  objections  to 
the  Johnson  Administration's  general  con- 
duct of  Government  Is  that  its  excessive 
politicking  has  tended  to  undermine  the  In- 
stitutions of  Governments— Congress,  the 
Court,  the  Presidency  and  lesser  entities. 

We  wish  Mr.  Fortas  well,  but  we  are  con- 
strained to  say  we  consider  It  little  service 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  at  a  time  when  It  Is 
under  attack  anyway,  to  have  this  Impres- 
sion generated.  And  while  the  Court  cannot 
be  entirely  divorced  from  politics.  It  Is  little 
service  to  the  nation  to  have  politics  so 
forcefully  Injected  Into  what  should  be  Im-  ' 
partial  Institutions. 


Z' 
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NEED     FOR     ACTION     ON     SCHOOL 
LUNCH  BILLS  IN  THIS  SESSION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  note  that 
yesterday  two  House-passed  school 
lunch  bills— H.R.  17872  and  H.R.  17873— 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

These  two  bills  passed  the  House  by 
overwhelming  votes — an  indication  of 
the  wide  public  support  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  hungry  children  without  fur- 
ther caviling. 

As  one  who  has  for  several  years  sought 
to  get  the  school  lunch  program  more 
effectively  directed  to  providing  food  for 
those  who  really  need  it,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Agriculture  Committee  to 
consider  these  two  bills  promptly  and 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  act  on  them 
before  adjournment. 

As  indicative  of  the  public  Interest  and 
concern  with  this  matter,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article,  entitled  "School- 
Lunch  Setup  Called  Too  Lean,'  published 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  July 
2, 1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

School-Lunch  Setup  Called  Too  Lean 
(By  Mary  Kelly) 

New  York. — Children  who  reach  school 
hungry  and  return  home  hungrier  are  In  far 
greater  number  than  Is  generally  realized. 
But  people  who  want  to  do  something  about 
this  are  now  In  active  search  for  reform. 

Only  2  million  out  of  5  million  children 
from  "rock-bottom"  poverty  homes  receive 
free  or  reduced-price  school  lunches  under 
the  National  School  Lunch  program. 

Five  ieeding  women's  organizations  say 
this  after  making  a  special  study.  The  orga- 
nizations are:  Church  Women  United,  Na- 
tional Board  Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation, National  Council  of  Catholic 
Women,  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
and  National  Council  of  Negro  Women. 

COMMENTS    QUOTES) 

The  average  mlddle-claiss  view  of  today's 
school-lunch  program  is  far  too  optimistic, 
says  their  report  entitled,  "Their  Dally 
Bread." 

They  quote  as  typical  misinformed  com- 
ments.' "Oh,  all  the  children  get  that  .  .  . 
all  the  kids  get  it.  .  .  .  The  ones  who  can't 
afford  It  don't  have  to  pay." 

Pacts  show  otherwise. 

Figures,  state  by  state,  are  shown  Indicat- 
ing the  number  of  children  below  poverty 
level  and  the  number  receiving  school 
lunches.  Also  It  Is  noted  that  In  39  states 
more  than  1,500  Interviews  were  conducted. 

Disparities  between  what  Is  done  In  one 
section  of  the  country  and  another  section 
are  great.  East,  West,  South,  and  North — 
In  the  rural  South  and  In  northern  indus- 
trial cities,  children  go  hungry. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  the  disparity 
between  numbers  of  poor  children  and 
lunch-fed  youngsters.  But  every  state  has 
the  problem  to  some  extent,  according  to 
figures  In  "Their  Dally  Bread,"  a  report  on 
the  National  School  Lunch  Program, 

Free  lunches  and  poverty-sampling  of  States 

ALABAMA 

School-age  children  In  poverty 244,300 

Schoolchildren  receiving  lunches 38,  100 

CALIFORNIA 

School-age  chll-lren  in  poverty 396,600 

Sfthoolchlldren  receiving  lunches 39,600 


KENTUCKY 


School-age  children  In  poverty.. 
Schoolchildren  receiving  lunches. 

£.  MICHIGAN 

School-age  children  In  poverty. - 
Schoolchildren  receiving  lunches. 

MISSISSIPPI 

School-age  children  In  poverty.. 
Schoolchildren  receiving  lunches. 

NEW    JERSEY 

School-age  children  In  poverty.. 
Schoolchildren  receiving  luc  '^es. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

School-age  children  in  poverty.  . 
Schoolchildren  receiving  lunches. 

TEXAS 

School-age  children  In  poverty. . 
Schoolchildren  receiving  lunches. 

WISCONSIN 

School-age  children  In  poverty.. 
Schoolchildren  receiving  lunches. 
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New  York  State,  says  the  report,  ranks 
first  in  "percentage  of  free  and  reduced-price 
lunches  In  the  nation — 27.4  percent."  Out  of 
405,584  children  In  families  below  the  pov- 
erty level,  350,563  received  free  or  reduced- 
price  lunches  In  1966. 

CONNECTICUT    RATES    HIGH 

Connecticut  Is  high  on  the  list,  providing 
40,050  free  or  reduced-price  lunches,  while 
the  children  below  poverty  level  number 
39,361. 

Texas  is  at  the  other  extreme,  with  a 
record  of  having  403,275  below  poverty  level 
but  providing  only  73,078. 

Reasons  for  the  lag  include  local  decisions 
as  to  available  monies,  administrative  diffi- 
culties, lack  of  kitchens  and  cafeterias  in 
many  of  the  old  schools,  Increased  costs,  and 
unawareness  of  acute  need. 

Federal  funds,  according  to  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  of  1962,  shall  be  made 
available  upon  condition  that  each  dollar 
will  be  matched  by  $3  from  sources  within 
the  state.  But  high  costs  of  the  program 
have  made  the  federal  contribution  shrink 
from  9  cents  per  plate  to  4.5  cents  on  the 
average. 

However,  New  York  State  makes  up  the 
amount  necessary  to  raise  the  federal  level 
back  to  Its  9  cents.  New  York  has.  provided 
school  lunches  since  1946,  an  official  of  the 
school-lunch  program  told  me.  "Practically 
all  schools  except  those  with  no  facilities 
participate,"  she  said. 

New  York  City  pays  additional  reimburse- 
ment to  cover  cost  of  meals  served  without 
charge  to  eligible  pupils  referred  by  the  De- 
partment of  Welfare.  In  1966-67,  the  city 
school  system  served  more  than  315,000  free 
meals  to  public-school   pupils. 

This  was  In  addition  to  meals  at  reduced 
prices,  meals  to  nonpublic  schools,  and  In 
addition  to  milk. 

The  number  of  "A"  lunches  here  (labeled 
so  by  federal  nutrition  standards)  totaled 
more  than  70  million. 

The  135  pages  of  "Their  Daily  Bread" 
abound  in  first-hand  statements  which  un- 
derscore distressing  conditions.  Thousands 
of  housewives  obtained  the  information 
through  questionnaires. 

A  teacher  from  Green  Bay.  Wis.,  says  five 
out  of  six  low-Income  pupils  In  her  class 
get  no  lunch  or  inadequate  food.  A  parent 
In  Marysvllle,  Wash.,  (where  there  is  an  In- 
dian reservation)  says  she  has  six  children, 
she  knows  nothing  of  free  lunches,  and 
doesn't  have  the  money  to  pay  "every"  day. 
A  teacher  In  Tallahassee.  Pla.,  frankly  says 
some  needy  children  have  to  be  turned  down 
when  appljrtng  for  free  lunches  "since  there 
Is  only  so  much  available." 
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MANY    GOING    HUNGRY 

-.  254,  100  A    principal    in   Memphis   says   98   percent 

..     18,  700     of   the  children  who  cannot  pay  even  the 


token  fee  of  5  cents  "are  going  hungry."  A 
report  from  Harrlsburg,  P*a.,  notes  that  many 
children  In  poor  families  who  supposedly 
"walk  home  to  lunch"  find  no  lunch  at  home 
when  they  get  there. 

In  Detroit  It  was  found  that  only  79  out 
of  224  elementary  schools  participate  In  the- 
school-lunch  program.  Of  those  not  partici- 
pating, 78  are  located  in  the  slums. 

In  Minneapolis  only  9  out  of  71  elementary 
schools  participate  In  the  program. 

Thousands  of  children  have  to  "study" 
while  others  eat,  the  committee  learned. 
Many  other  communities  than  those  cited 
above  show  great  need. 

The  committee  feels  that  Its  proposed 
long-range  program  for  universal  free 
lunches  is  not  an  Immediate  possibility. 

Meanwhile  It  recommends: 

Reduce  the  maximum  price  of  the  school 
lunch  to  20  cents  and  provide  free  lunches 
for  all  children  who  cannot  afford  to  pay. 
(The  national  average  cost  for  elementary 
pupils  is  now  35  cents,  but  a  few  systems 
charge  40  to  45  cents.) 

R^^  the  federal  contribution. 

Create  a  new  matching  formula  for  the 
states. 

Set  uniform  standards  of  ellgrlbility  for 
free  and  reduced-price  lunches  and  end 
"haphazard  inequitable  practices." 

ACTION    KEENLY    AWAITED 

Proponents  of  these  changes  are  now 
keenly  awaiting  action  of  the  federal  meas- 
ure to  grant  an  increase  of  $100  million  for 
the  National  School  Lunch  program  which 
was  recently  approved  by  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  In  the  House. 

Miss  Jean  Fairfax,  New  York  City,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  School  Lunch  Par- 
tlclp>atlon  making  the  report,  charged  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
with  responsibility  for  failure  of  the  present 
program.  Mrs.  Florence  B.  Robin  of  Kkes- 
vUle,  Md.,  special  program  consultant  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  was  director 
of  the  project. 


SCRAP  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 
"  TREATIES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  following 
the  announcement  in  June  1967  by  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  and  Pan- 
ama of  completion  of  the  negotiations 
for  three  proposed  new  Panama  Canal 
treaties,  which  had  not  been  published 
by  the  Government  of  either  country,  the 
texts  of  the  three  proposed  treaties  were 
obtained  on  the  isthmus  through  the 
journalistic  initiative  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  published  in  the  United  States, 
and  quoted  in  full  in  addresses  to  the 
Senate  in  the  Records  of  July  17,  21,  and 
27,  1967,  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  South  CaroUna  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond]. 

These  conventions  include  provisions 
for  the  following: 

First.  Abrogation  of  the  1903  Treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Panama 
under  which  our  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  was  acquired  in  perpetuity, 
ownership  of  all  land  and  property  in  the 
zone  obtained  by  purchase  from  indi- 
vidual property  holders,  and  the  Panama 
Canal  was  constructed  and  subsequently 
maintained,  operated,  protected,  and  de- 
fended. " 

Second.  Participation  by  Panama  in 
the  management  and  defense  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Third.  The  eventual  giving  to  Panama, 
after  a  comparatively  brief  period,  of 
the  existing  canal  and  any  new  canal 
that  may  be  constructed  in  that  country, 
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both  without  any  compensation  what 
ever  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  t  lat 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  fiDm 
1904  to  June  30,  1966,  furnished  the  tre 
mendous  sum  of  more  than  $4,889,0(  0 
000  for  the  canal  enterprise  and  its  de- 
fense. 

Here  it  should  be  emphasized  thai  if 
the  Canal  Zone,  which  includes  the  ex- 
isting canal,  becomes  a  part  of  Panar  la 
as  provided  in  the  proposed  treaties,  ihe 
latter  country  could  expropriate  Ihe 
canal  immediately.  Such  action  by  Pe  n- 
ama  would  not  be  possible  under  ihe 
1903  treaty. 

The  proposed  new  treaties  awakeiled 
hostile  reactions  on  disclosure  in  b(tth 
the  United  States  and  Panama  for  cif- 
ferent  reasons.  In  the  first,  some  50 
Members  of  the  House  of  Represen  ;a- 
tives  introduced  proposed  legislation  dp- 
posing  such  a  surrender.  In  Panar  la 
they  were  opposed  because  they  did  not 
cede  enough.  In  both  countries  there  1  as 
been  considerable  editorial  and  feature 
writing. 

The  latest  significant  contribution  Is 
a  thoughtful  editorial  written  by  Harold 
Lord  Varney,  President  of  the  Commit 
tee  on  Pan  American  Policy  of  New  Yo  rk 
and  published  in  Pan  American  Hesd 
lines.     In     order     that     Mr.     Varnep' 
thoughtful  editorial  may  be  read  by 
Members  of  Congress,  I  ask  unanim 
consent    for    it    to    be    printed    in    ihe 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editoijial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
The  Next  Step — Scrap  the  Panama  TreaiJies 

The  political  circus,  called  a  Presidential 
election,    which    has    been    taking    place 
Panama,    should    Just   about   ring   down 
curtain  upon-  President  Johnson's  proposed 
new  Panama  treaties. 

Try   as   they   may,   the   State  Department 
press  agents  can  no  longer  obscure  the 
that  Panama,   as  now  constituted.   Is   In^a 
pable  of  orderly  self-government 
Johnson's  rash  proposal  that  we  turn  over 
part,   the  highly  technical  operation  of 
Panama   Canal,   and   a  veto  power   over 
$3  billion  military  Installations  in  the  Cahal 
Zone  to  the  Incompetent  Republic  of  Panapia 
is    now    revealed    as    the    stupidest 
States    Latin    American    decision    since 
sponsored  Fidel  Castro  in  1959.  The  proposal 
should   be  quickly   and   finally   burled. 

Even    an    amateur    could    have    told 
Johnson   that   politics   in   Panama  is   n" 
democratic   process:    it  Is   a   fratricidal 
bloody  contest  for  pelf  between  factions 
the   tiny  Panama   elite,   known   popularly 
the    "Hundred    Families".    These 
have  ruled  and  ruthlessly  explol^d  Panajna 
ever   since   the   Isthmus   was   a   province 
Columbia.  ITieir  primary  preoccupation  is 
determine  who   Is   to  get   the  major  benfflt 
from  the  more  than  $90  million  annual 
spendings  in  the  Isthmus.  The  Ignoble 
which   the  U.S.   plays  in  Panama  Is  that 
being  goose  for  the  plucking. 

These   are   not   pleasant   truths   but 
must  be  told,  regardless  of  anyone's 
President  Johnson  is  willing,  under  the 
ress  of  Panama  threats  of  violence,  to  sign 
indefensible     treaty     with      these 
sharpshooters.   He  is  willing  to  void  a 
treaty  "in  perpetuity"  to  do  so.  He  should 
stopped. 

It  was  Congresswoman  Leonor  F.  Sulllvbn 
chairwoman  of  the  Panama  Canal  sub-ccm 
mittee  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Commlti  ee 
who  tore  the  mask  off  the  whole  hypocritical 
Panama  situation  by  revealing  that  the  com 
mon  people  of  Panama  would  be  the  great  est 
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sufferers  from  a  United  States  withdrawal. 
None  of  the  financial  benefits  which  the 
Panama  politicians  would  derive  from  the 
Johnson-proposed  treaties  would  trickle 
down  to  the  Panama  needy.  They  would  dis- 
appear into  the  clutching  pockets  of  the 
"Hundred  Families". 

The  Administration  should  have  been 
Jolted  into  a  recognition  of  this  truth  when 
the  Canal  Zone  Central  Labor  Union  and 
APJj-CIO  Metal  Trades  Council,  representing 
11,000  native  Panamanians  employed  on  the 
Canal,  passed  a  resolution  last  January  op- 
posing the  treaties.  These  workers,  now  en- 
'joying  equal  pay  with  the  American  em- 
ployes, for  equal  work,  know  painfully  that 
Panama  domination  of  the  Canal  will  mean 
depressed  wage  scales  and  conditions. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  well  said,  when  the  surren- 
der of  the  Canal  Zone  was  announced;  "This 
new  agreement  is  the  most  terrible  thing  this 
country  of  ours  has  over  done.  The  Washing- 
ton concessions  will  only  benefit  a  few  in  the 
higher  reaches  of  the  Panamanian  Govern- 
ment and  society,  not  the  masses." 

One  of  the  most  embarrassing  revelations 
in  1964,  when  President  Chlarl  was  attempt- 
ing to  whoop  up  hatred  of  the  United  States 
as  an  "oppressor."  was  the  disclosure  that 
Chiari.  on  his  own  plantations,  was  paying 
Panamanians  less  than  half  the  wages  that 
the  US.  was  pmying  on  the  Canal. 

The  whole  controversy  with  Panama  since 
the  1964  assault  has  been  motivated  by  the 
hope  of  Panama's  pKJliticians  that  they  can 
put  a  merciless  squeeze  upon  the  United 
States  for  our  continued  presence  in  the 
Isthmus.  The  President's  proposed  treaties 
provide  for  the  upplng  of  our  annual  subsidy 
of  the  Panama  government  from  $1,940,000 
to  $15,000,000.  But  when  this  was  published 
in  Panama  there  was  an  Indignant  outcry  in 
the  Hundred  Families-owned  press  that  this 
was  not  enough.  The  figures  of  $50  and  $75 
million  were  tossed  around.  One  Panama 
legislator  rose  in  the  National  Assembly  to 
demand  that,  if  the  U.S.  built  a  sea-level 
canal  (with  its  own  money),  Panama  should 
exact  a  $1  billion  bonus  for  its  permission.  It 
has  been  increasingly  plain,  since  the  new 
treaties  debate  commenced,  that  the  U.S.  has 
stepped   into  a  thieves'   kitchen. 

President  Johnson,  if  he  is  wise,  now  has 
an  unhoped  for  opportunity,  to  get  out  from 
under  the  whole  shameful  situation.  The  late 
Senator  Grady  added  a  phrase  to  the  Ameri- 
can legend  when  he  described  his  support  of 
a  measure  in  the  New  York  Legislature  as 
"the  dirtiest  day's  work  of  my  career".  If.  In 
the  pursuit  of  an'Mmpossible  appeasement, 
the  President  rams  his  treaties  down  the 
throats  of  the  American  people,  he  will  find  a 
ready-made   description   of   his   surrender. 
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ADDRESS  BY  FORMER  AMBASSADOR 
GEORGE  V.  ALLEN 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr. 
President,  for  the  past  30  years  George 
V.  Allen,  a  man  whom  I  am  very  proud 
to  call  a  close  friend  as  well  as  a  fellow 
North  Carolinian,  has  served  his  coun- 
try in  a  variety  of  ways  and  with  dis- 
tinction in  each  of  them. 

Now  the  Director  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Institute,  he  has  been  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  four  different  coimtries,  has 
served  as  director  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  and  has  twice  held  the  po- 
sition of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
He  holds  the  highest  rank  open  to  an 
American  career  diplomat — a  perma- 
nent designation  as  career  Ambassador. 

In  short,  much  of  his  life  has  been 
devoted  to  telling  the  American  story 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

But  today  1  invite  attention  to  another 
unique     contribution     which     he     has 


made — that   of   making    the   American 
ideal  real  to  America. 

It  is  embodied  in  an  address  he  made 
last  April  4  on  the  subject  of  "Democ- 
racy" to  a  meeting  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews  in 
Winston-Salem.  N.C. 

His  remarks  have  already  been  re- 
printed in  the  May  15  issue  of  "Vital 
Speeches  of  the  Day."  but  I  think  they 
are  so  timely,  so  thought-provoking,  and 
so  important  at  this  stage  of  our  na- 
tional life  that  they  should  have  the 
widest  possible  circulation. 

For  this  reason  I  not  only  commend 
his  comments  to  the  attention  of  this 
Chamber  but  also  ask  that  th;  full  text 
of  Mr.  Allen's  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Democracy — Liberty.  EquALrrY  and 

FRATERNrrV 

(By  George  V.  Allen) 

You  do  me  great  honor  in  asking  me  to 
participate  at  an  occasion  honoring  Charles 
Wade.  I  learned  to  know  and  to  respect  his 
abilities  from  the  beginning  of  my  associa- 
tion with  the  tobacco  industry.  It  was  im- 
mediately clear  to  me  that  he  was  marked 
for  distinction,  an  unusual  man  among  men. 

During  more  recent  years,  our  association 
has  matured  and  deepened.  I  have  seen  him 
In  action  in  a  variety  of  fields,  notably  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Duke 
University.  I  know  him  today  as  a  man  of 
character,  piety,  and  warm  humanitarian 
emotions. 

On  the  present  occasion.  I  am  moved  by 
special  pride  and  pleasure  as  I  call  him 
friend 

But  my  role  In  the  proceedings  this  eve- 
ning is  not  to  eulogize  your  honoree.  That 
pleasant  task  is  for  others.  Nevertheless.  I 
cannot  dismiss- the  subject  without  reference 
also  to  Margaret  Wade  and  their  fine  chil- 
dren. Together,  they  maintain  precisely  the 
type  of  establishment  which  we  in  the  For- 
eign Service  are  most  eager  to  present  to 
foreign  visitors  as  the  "typical"  American 
home.  I  wish,  indeed,  more  American  families 
achieved  their  high  standard,  both  Inside  the 
U.S.  and  overseas. 

Let  us  turn.  now.  to  one  of  the  chief  char- 
acteristics we  like  to  regard  as  basically 
American.  I  refer  to  the  concepts  embraced 
by  the  term,  democracy.  An  organization  such 
as  the  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
could  exist  only  in  a  truly  democratic  so- 
ciety. 

We  Americans  make  no  claim  to  have  dis- 
covered, or  Invented  democracy.  As  a  politi- 
cal concept,  It  was  Invented  by  the  Greeks, 
more  than  400  years  before  Christ. 

An  authority  on  classic  Greek  claims  that 
democracy  remains  today  the  greatest  in- 
vention of  the  human  mind  and  the  only 
one  which  has  not  been  Improved  upon  In 
2,500  years. 

To  appreciate  the  radical  nature  of  this 
discovery,  we  should  recall  the  strUclng  con- 
trast between  the  democratic  concept  as  set 
forth  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  authoritarian 
ideas  which  prevailed  In  Egypt  under  the 
Pharaohs.  There,  the  only  purpose  of  man 
was  to  worship  and  toll  for  the  God-King, 
the  Pharaoh.  Only  the  God-King  was  re- 
garded as  Immortal.  He  alone  was  thought 
to  have  a  soul  which  survived  after  his  death. 
The  end  of  thj  cqmmon  man,  during  his  brief 
span  on  earth,  was  to  toil  in  sweat  and  tears, 
under  the  lash  of  the  hierarchy,  to  build 
palaces  and  pyramids  for  the  God-King. 

Then  appeared  a  handful  of  teachers  and 
thinkers  and  statesmen  In  Athens,  during 
the  age  of  Pericles,  who  gave  expression  to 
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an  entirely  different  concept — one  in  such 
radical  contrast  it  seemed  almost  from  a  dif- 
ferent planet  or  a  different  human  race. 
Socrates  and  Aristotle  and  Plato  taught  that 
every  individual  had  a  mind  and  a  person- 
ality and  a  soul  of  his  own,  which  he  not 
only  Jiad  a  right  but  a  duty  to  develop 
to  his  fullest  capacity. 

Every  man  was  encouraged  to  think  for 
himself.  At  public  meetings  on  Mars  Hill, 
near  the  Agora  (or  Market  Place),  the  peo- 
ple assembled  to  hear  politicians  debate  the 
Issues  of  day.  The  citizens  of  Athens  were 
permitted  to  choose  their  own  rulers  and  to 
decide  for  themselves  what  laws  should  be 
enacted.  What  greater  heresy  could  there  be 
for  an  authoritarian  mlnd^wedded  to  the 
Pharaonlc  Ideology! 

Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  based  his 
greatest  dictum  on  the  Greek  agora.  Let 
your  ideas,  he  said,  find  their  currency  In 
the  competition  of  the  market  place.  Let 
anyone  who  has  an  idea  stand  on  a  soap 
box  and  express  it.  Let  others  with  different 
■views  have  the  same  privilege.  In  this  way. 
foolish  Ideas  will  be  punctured,  while  sound 
ones  will  prevail.  In  the  free  competitign  of 
the  market  place  of  Ideas. 

The  concept  requires  tolerance,  of  course. 
/^   and  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  tactics  em- 
ployed by  Nazis,  Communists,  and  other  ex- 
tremists who  shout  down  speakers  and  dis- 
rupt  meetings   through   physical   violence. 

If  a  majority,  or  even  a  well-organized  mi- 
nority, refuses  to  allow  ideas  different  from 
their  own  to  be  heard,  free  competition 
cannot  take  place,  and  unsound  ideas  will 
prevail. 

The  basic  concept  of  democracy — the  right 
of  an  individual  to  think  and  speak  him- 
self— Is  as  Important  in  religion  as  In  poli- 
tics. 

It  has  been  said  that  Jesus  was  influenced 
by  the  radical  concepts  of  Greece  which  had 
penetrated  into  Palestine  well  before  his 
time.  Jesus,  a  product  of  the  Hebrew  tradi- 
tion, did  not  think  of  himself  as  a  revolu- 
tionary and  insisted  that  he  had  come  not 
to  destroy  bu^  to  fulfill.  Yet  his  emphasis 
on  every  man's  right  to  Epeak  directly  to  his 
Maker,  through  silent  prayer  in  his  own 
closet,  without  Intercession  by  an  ecclesiastic 
hierarchy,  was  in  line  with  the  democratic 
concepts  of  both  Individual  liberty  and  the 
sovereign  equality  of  all  men. 

Many  writers  have  attempted  to  describe 
democracy.  As  good  a  definition  as  I  know 
was  that  which  emerged  from  the  French 
revolution — Libert^.  Egalit^.  Fraternity. 

This  definition  has  become  so  familiar  that 
Fourth  pf  July  speakers  often  mouth  the 
phrase  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity  as 
If  it  embraced  one  Inseparable  concept.  Few 
of  us  stop  to  recall  that  liberty  and  equality, 
while  similar  In  some  respects,  are  at  times 
quite  antagonistic  to  each  other.  Many  of 
our  difficulties  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world  today  stem  from  the 
conflict  between  devotees  of  liberty  and  those 
who  yearn  for  more  equality. 

A  useful  way  to  conceive  democrary  Is  to 
think  of  it  as  a  tripod.  Each  of  the  three  legs 
must  be  of  approximately  even  length  if  any 
democratic  society  Is  to  remain  stable. 

The  first  leg.  liberty,  must  certainly  be  a 
basic  support  of  any  political  system  which 
calls  Itself  a  democracy.  The  Communist  na- 
tions, which  insist  most  loudly  on  their  dem- 
ocratic nature,  have  in  fact  the  least  Justifi- 
cation for  doing  so.  We  hear  references  to 
so-called  Democratic  Republics  "People's 
Democracy"  throughout  the  communist 
world.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Democracy  is  non-existent  where  there 
is  no  individual  liberty. 

Freedom  at  speech  and  of  the  press,  the 
right  to  vote  by  secret  ballot,  freedom  of 
worship — these  are  the  aspects  of  liberty 
which  are  basic  to  any  democratic  system. 
Patrick   Henry   e.xclalmed,   "Give  me  liberty 


or  give  me  death !,"  and  the  nation  resjtonded 
to  his  clarion  call. 

But  liberty  alone  Is  not  enough.  Unbridled 
liberty,  when  carried  to  the  extreme  and 
without  regard  for  equality,  can  produce  an 
understandable  result.  It  can  mean  freedom 
for  the  strong  or  the  clever  to  oppress  the 
weak  and  the  less  clever.  If  liberty  were  the 
sole  criterion,  those  fortunate  enough  to  be 
strong  cr  clever  would  soon  gather  all  the 
material  things  of  the  world,  the  real  prop- 
erly, the  mineral  wealth,  the  stocks  and 
bonds,  and  the  good  things  of  life  into  their 
own  hands  and  into  the  hands  of  their  fami- 
lies and  descendants,  with  little  opportunity 
for  those  less  fortunately  placed  or  endowed 
to  enjoy  them.  If  all  our  efforts  were  merely 
to  preserve  Individual  liberty,  an  aristocracy 
of  power  and  wealth  would  soon  be  created, 
through  acquisitions  and  Inheritances,  with 
the  masses  living  as  serfs  or  peons.  Only 
the  rich  and  fxiwerful  could  afford  to  attend 
schools  or  be  cared  for  in  hospitals  or  have 
decent  housing.  There  would  be  no  public 
or  social  responsibility  for  education,  or 
health,  or  housing. 

Thus,  there  is  need  for  the  second  leg  of 
our  tripod,  equality.  In  the  early  days  of 
our  government,  great  emphasis  was  placed 
on  liberty  but  relatively  little  on  equality. 
The  Declaration  of  Indep)endence  contains 
the  bold  assertion  that  all  men  are  created 
equal  but  let  it  go  at  that.  When  Patrick 
Henry  expressed  willingness  to  die  for  lib- 
erty, he  did  not  think  it  necessary  (or 
perhaps  desirable)  to  express  a  similar  readi- 
ness to  die  for  equaUty. 

The  U.S.  Constitution  prohibits  titles  of 
nobility,  but  since  there  were  no  great  dis- 
parities of  wealth,  our  founding  fathers  did 
not  bother  to  include  more  specific  guaran- 
tees of  equality,  particularly  after  the  lead- 
ing Tory  families  were  dispossessed.  In  a 
l.irgely  agrarian  and  frontier  society,  those 
who  drafted  the  Constitution  were  chiefly 
concerned  with  assuring  individual  liberty, 
which  meant  freedom  of  opinion,  of  re- 
ligion, and  of  the  ballot  for  the  free,  white 
population.  Equality  among  such  men 
seems  to  have  been  almost  taken  for 
granted.  Americans  wanted  to  be  certain 
that  their  new  government  did  not  suppress 
the  right  of  each  person  to  do  very  much 
as  he  pleased,  including  the  right  to  ac- 
cumulate wealth  and  to  hand  it  down  to  his 
children.  In  their  view,  the  less  government, 
the  better. 

Tentative  steps  to  assure  more  equality 
began  during  the  early  1800's,  when  one 
state  after  another  removed  the  property 
qualification  for  voting.  Free  white  males 
over  21  were  gradually  given  the  right  to 
vote,  whether  they  owned  property  or  not. 
The  movement  started  in  New  England. 
Bitter  contests  were  waged  over  this  subject 
In  state  after  state.  North  Carolina  was  the 
last  state  to  remove  a  property  qualification 
In  1856. 

A  century  after  this  fight  for  universal 
male  suffrage,  a  long  struggle  began  for 
votes  for  women.  During  the  past  fifteen 
years,  we  have  seen  the  drive  for  equal 
voting  privileges  regardless  of  race  or  color. 
These  campaigns  to  extend  the  electorate 
have  all  been  waged  in  the  name  of  equality. 

The  second  great  stride  In  the  direction  of 
gguality  in  the  U.S.  was  the  fight  for  a  pub- 
lic school  system.  Many  early  Americans,  as 
they  began  to  accunaulate  wealth  and  could 
send  their  children  to  private  schools,  ob- 
jected strenuously  to  providing  public  funds 
for  the  education  of  the  poor. 

Full  acceptance  of  the  idea  that  public 
schools  should  be  provided  for  all  children 
in  North  Carolina  had  to  await  the  present 
century,  under  the  governc«-shlp  of  Charles 
B.  Aycock. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatically  egalitarian 
financial  measure  in  our  history  was  the 
graduated  income  tax  and  the  tax  on  In- 
heritances. More  recently  have  come  meas- 
ures such  as  social  security,  medicare,   old 


age  pensions,  and  the  guaranteed  minimum 
wage.  Numerous  measures  tending  toward 
equalizing,  or  at  least  lessening  the  differ- 
ences between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  are 
Introduced   into  Congress  every  year. 

In  the  social  realm,  we  see  the  struggle  be- 
tween liberty  and  equality  most  drastically  in 
the  civil  rights  field.  Following  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  In  BrdWn  vs  School  Board, 
more  drastic  court  rulings  have  appeared.  A 
public  school  system  which  put  smarter  chil- 
dren, whether  white  or  Negro,  on  a  faster 
educational  track  was  recently  ruled  out  as 
discriminatory  in  Washington,  DC.  The  egali- 
tarian pressure  today  in  the  US.  Is  headed 
distinctly  towards  the  treatment  of  every- 
one as  equal,  whether  created  that  way  or  not. 

The  quarrel  over  draft  exemption  for  col- 
lege students  is  basically  a  demand  by  the 
underprivileged  for  equality  of  treatment 
with  those  who  remain  In  school  because  of 
superior  cleverness,  energy,  or  wealth. 

At  times  the  pressure  for  equality  has  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  effect  from  that  Intended. 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  today,  the  gen- 
eral population  Is  60  percent  colored,  yet  93 
per  cent  of  the  children  In  public  schools  are 
Negro.  Families  able  to  do  so.  of  either  race, 
send  their  children  to  private  schools.  Too 
much  emphasis  on  equality  has  brought  back 
the  common  practice  of  150  years  ago.  when 
practically  all  children  attended  private 
schools.  When  the  pressure  for  equality  be- 
comes too  great,  demands  for  more  Individual 
liberty  begin  to  arise,  to  restore  the  balance 
between  liberty  and  equality. 

This  Is  not  a  new  phenomenon  In  history. 
When  a  common  storehouse  held  equal  food 
for  everyone  In  the  early  days  of  the  James- 
town colony.  Captain  John  Smith  soon  found 
that  lazy  settlers  simply  would  not  w^ork.  He 
had  to  let  those  who  would  not  work  go 
hungry.  The  Soviets  took  somewhat  longer  to 
rediscover  this  simple  truth,  but  they  have 
now  gone-over  to  harsher  sweatshop  or  piece- 
rate  methods  than  any  trade  union  In  the 
U.S.  would  allow. 

In  1917  the  Communist  Party  of  Russia 
tried  to  establish  a  government  and  a  social 
structure  on  one  leg — equality.  They  began 
their  educational  system  on  the  theory  that 
everyone  could  develop  mentally  at  practi- 
cally the  same  rate  If  given  the  same  oppor- 
tunity. In  the  same  environment.  Soviet  edu- 
cation today  has  reverted  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. The  greatest  effort  Is  now  made  to  dis- 
cover the  mentally  gifted.  A  national  cam- 
paign has  recently  been  launched  in  Russia 
to  "discover  a  new  Einstein."  Children  with  a 
high  I.Q.  are  put  In  special  schools  with  a 
fast  track  system  a  great  deal  more  discrim- 
inatory than  anything  ever  attempted  in  the 
U.S. 

During  the  excess  of  the  French  revolution. 
Madame  Roland  cried,  "O  Liberty!  Liberty! 
how  many  crimes  are  committed  In  thy 
names!"  We  have  seen  that  crimes  can  also 
be  committed  In  the  name  of  equality.  When 
Black  Power  advocates  In  Washington,  DC. 
demanded,  a  few  years  ago,  that  the  smartest 
students  be  held  to  the  same  speed  as  the 
dullest.  Judge  Skelly  Wright  upheld  their 
plea  and  threw  the  school  system  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  into  turmoil  which  may  be 
felt  for  many  years  to  come. 

People  In  different  societies,  or  of  different 
economic  and  social  status,  agitate  either 
for  more  liberty  or  more  equality  according 
to  their  status  in  life.  The  wealthy  or  power- 
ful generally  emphasize  liberty — or  freedom 
from  rules  and  regulations  which  limit  their 
ability 'to  remain  rich  or  powerful,  or  which 
tend  to  limit  their  advantages  due  to  supe- 
rior brains  or  energy.  A  white  protestant 
majority,  whether  rich  or  poor,  seeks  to  re- 
tain segregated  schools,  churches,  bousing 
and  clubs  in  the  name  of  individual  liberty, 
i.e.,  the  right  of  a  person  to  choose  his  own 
surroundings    and   keep   others   out. 

The  underprivileged  shout  for  equality. 
They  insist  that  all  men  were  not  only  ere- 
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ated  equal  but  that  laws  should  be  passed 
to  help  them  remain  so.  The  equality  of 
drones  In  a  beehive  or  workers  in  an  ant  iiy 
seems  to  be  the  ultimate  goal.  If  equality 
Is  to  be  the  only  criterion. 

Communism  attracts,  by  and  large,  '  ;he 
poorest  or  most  underprivileged  classes 
through  Its  promise  of  equality.  The  quest  on 
Is  frequently  asked,  how  did  Castro  man  ige 
to  attract  a  large  following  in  Cuba.  The 
answer  seems  to  me  simple.  He  proml  ied 
equality.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  Cubans  were 
poor — miserably  poor.  They  rallied  to  ,he 
side  \#ilch  promised  to  share  the  wealth.  In 
any  society  where  there  Is  little  or  no  middle 
class  and  a  wide  divergence  exists  betw  ten 
the  privileged  and  the  masses,  communism 
will  have  a  strong  appeal. 

The  disparity  need  not  be  primarily  e  :o- 
nomlc.  Social  Inequality  also  gives  rise  to 
strident  demands  for  equality.  Wealthy  J  sws 
who  are  excluded  from  country  clubs  or 
exclusive  residential  districts  can  be  as  revo- 
lutionary as  their  poor  brethren.  They  en  )oy 
the  right  to  vote,  to  own  and  publish  great 
newspapers  and  to  amass  tremendoxis  wea;  th, 
but  these  are  not  enough  if  one  feels  (  Is- 
crlminated  against  socially  merely  beca  ise 
of  his  r^ce  or  religion. 

In  Asia  the  appeal  of  communism  Is  b  >th 
economic  and  racial.  Their  demand  is  for 
more  equality  with  the  white  man  both  e  :o- 
nomlcally  and  socially. 

The  same  problem  exists  in  the  Unl  «d 
States.  Stokely  Carmlchael's  slogan  see  ms 
to  be:  "Give  me  equality  or  give  me  deati." 
On  the  other  hand.  In  the  commur  1st 
countries  of  Eastern  Eiirope  today,  the  re'o- 
lutionary  cry  Is  for  more  liberty.  Studer  ts, 
writers,  and  creative  artists  there  would 
trade  some  of  their  equality  for  more  free- 
dom of  opinion  and  expression. 

The  clash  between  libertarians  and  equj  11- 
tarlans  is  often  violent,  leading  to  demc  n- 
stratlons  and  counterdemonstratlons,  to 
riots  and  cross-burnings,  each  In  the  na  ne 
of  democracy.  If  our  society  were  based  only 
on  these  two  legs.  It  would  soon  be  t<  rn 
apart,  as  the  world  would  be  torn  apart  by 
contending  forces,  shouting  for  more  libe  ty 
or  more  equality  as  the  case  may  be. 

Thus,  the  third  imperative — fraternity. 
There  must  be  a  strong  element  of  bro  h- 
erly  love,  a  sense  of  oneness  of  humanity, 
of  tolerance  and  forbearance,  to  save  mi  n- 
kind  from  Its  own  destruction.  There  m  ist 
be  wide  acceptance  of  the  concept  that  all 
men,  regardless  of  ethnic  origin,  nationality, 
or  religion,  belong  to  the  same  human  race. 
The  third  leg  of  our  tripod  is  perhaps  i  he 
most  difficult  to  keep  in  balance.  The  Fret  ch 
and  Russian  revolutions,  both  carried  c  ut 
In  the  name  oi  democracy,  went  to  extremes, 
cutting  the  throats  of  anyone  who  stood  In 
their  way.  Wide  swings  of  the  pendulum  cm 
be  avoided  only  when  the  balance  wheel  of 
tolerance,  of  sympathy,  of  kindness  temp  ;rs 
hate  and  bitterness. 

Herein  lies  the  vital  Importance  of  mo  'e- 
ments  such  as  yours — the  National  Conf  jr- 
ence  of  Christians  and  Jews.  Our  rellgic  us 
bodies,  which  should  be  the  chief  exponi  nt 
of  kindness  and  generosity,  have  themsel  res 
been  intolerant  at  times.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  your  great  organization  a  gene  'a- 
tlon  ago,  it  has  had  a  growing  Impact  on 
the  attitude  of  American  Protestants,  Cal  h- 
oUcs,  and  Jews  everywhere. 

The  world-wide  ecumenical  movement,  i  n- 
Imaglnable  a  generation  ago,  has  chan(  ed 
attitudes  2,000  years  old.  Your  Conferen  ;e, 
together  with  like-minded  movements  el(  e- 
where,  has  made  this  astonishing  develop- 
ment possible. 

Fraternity  has  always  had  a  strong  base  In 
our  society.  Lodges,  churches,  and  a  host  of 
voluntary  organizations  such  as  the  R;d 
Cross  show  this  national  trait.  America  is 
have  traditionally  been  ready  to  help  ea  !h 
other,  since  our  pioneer  days. 
But  with  the  urbanization  of  our  natldn 
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the  sense  of  community  among  our  people 
has  become  less  pronounced.  Sophistication 
and  affluence  cause  men  to  forget  their  com- 
mon brotherhood.  In  today's  world,  the  con- 
cept behind  the  National  Conference  Is  more 
vital  than  at  any  time  in  our  history. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  ready  to  devote  every 
ounce  of  energy  I  have  to  your  task.  Thank 
you  for  asking  me  to  participate. 


INTERDISCIPLINARY  TEAM 
APPROACH 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
July  1968,  issue  of  American  Engineer 
magazine,  published  by  the  National  So- 
ciety of  Professional  Engineers  con- 
tains an  article  by  Mr.  William  D.  Pat- 
ton  dealing  with  the  role  of  the  engineer 
in  the  "interdisciplinary  team"  ap- 
proach which  is  increasingly  being  util- 
ized in  the  planning  and  construction  of 
major  public  works  projects.  Because 
the  article  is  of  interest  to  all  persons 
concerned  with  the  improvement  of  the 
Federal  planning  process,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Are  You  on  the  iNTEamsciPLiNABY  Environ- 
mental Team? 

(Note. — NSPE's  adviser  on  legislation  and 
government  affairs  reviews  Federal  envi- 
ronmental programs  and  finds  that  the  "in- 
terdisciplinary team"  approach  Is  a  major 
trend  In  such  projects  as  highways,  pollu- 
tion control,  housing,  waste  disposal,  noise, 
dams,  etc.  Engineers,  he  concludes,  must 
recognize  and  adjust  to  this  trend,  or  run 
the  risk  of  being  replaced  by  those  who  do.) 
(By   William  D.   Fatten) 

In  January.  1968.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  John  F.  Klncald  bluntly  told  an 
NSPE-sponsored  conference  on  "The  Engi- 
neers' Role  in  Urban  Problems"  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  that:  "Only  a  few  years  ago 
the  engineer  could  content  himself  with  a 
purely  technical  role,  with  scant  attention 
to  the  impact  of  his  work  on  the  commu- 
nity or  the  nation.  But  no  more.  The  grow- 
ing complexity  of  our  social  dynamisms  and 
structures  demands  an  interdisciplinary  ap- 
proach to  problem  solving." 

Secretary  Kincald's  comments  were  ad- 
dressed to  a  relatively  small  audience  of 
engineers  concerned  with  urban  affairs,  but 
they  are  words  all  engineers  would  be  wise 
to  heed.  For  they  reflect  a  rapidly  growing 
trend  within  the  Federal  government  that 
contains  both  a  promise  and  threat  to  the 
entire  profession.  A  promise  of  full  and  equal 
professional  participation  In  the  solution 
of  environmental  problems  to  those  engineers 
who  recognize  the  current  trend  toward  the 
interdisciplinary  approach  and  adjust  to  It; 
and  a  threat  to  those  who  do  not.  that  they 
win  be  dealt  out  of  the  picture  or.  at  best, 
relegated  to  a  relatively  minor  role  as  sup- 
port technicians. 

A  review  and  analysis  of  recent  develop- 
ments within  the  Federal  government  show 
beyond  any  doubt  that  the  Interdisciplinary 
approach  to  the  solution  of  environmental 
problems — that  Is,  utilizing  the  combined 
talents  of  a  wide  range  of  disciplines  (sociol- 
ogists, economists,  lawyers,  psychologists,  and 
physical  scientists,  as  well  as  planners,  archi- 
tects, and  engineers) — has  been  adopted  by 
both  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
as  a  matter  of  national  policy,  and  Is  rapidly 
becoming  a  firmly  established  operating  prin- 
ciple for  almost  all  departments  and  agencies. 

One  of  the  most  recent  high-level  pro- 
nouncements on  this  subject  was  made  In 
April  of  this  year  by  President  Johnson  at  a 


meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
newly  created  Urban  Institute.  Referring  to 
an  existing  "knowledge  gap"  regarding  urban 
problems,  the  President  warmly  endorsed  the 
interdisciplinary  concept  behind  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Institute,  and  said  it  would  "fill 
a  real  need  by  .  .  .  bringing  together  all  the 
disciplines  needed — not  only  scientists  and 
administrators,  but  economists,  planners,  and 
architects  ...  to  work  together — in  cities, 
and  on  the  problems  of  cities."  (Engineers, 
sad  to  say.  were  not  even  mentioned!) 

The  President's  strong  endorsement  of  the 
interdisciplinary  approach  constituted,  in 
effect,  a  policy  statement  in  support  of  its 
use  which  has  been  echoed  by  numerous 
other  spokesmen  In  policy-making  positions 
throughout  the  government.  Dr.  Donald 
Homlg,  head  of  the  Office  of  Science  And 
Technology,  for  example,  In  recent  testimony 
before  a  congressional  committee,  described 
the  current  attitude  of  the  executive  branch 
in  these  words :  "In  our  attempts  to  cope 
with  today's  enrtronment  problems,  we  have 
releamed  what  the  ecologlsts  have  long 
known — tha*;  apparently  Isolated  changes  in- 
teract In  unanticipated  ways  and  that  the 
eventual  restoration  of  environmental  qual- 
ity will  depend  upon  the  solution  of  a  series 
of  Interrelated  problems,  none  of  which  can 
be  fully  understood  in  Isolation  from  its  fel- 
lows. We  have  also  learned  that  though  prob- 
lems of  environmental  change  are  generated 
by  technology,  their  solution  cannot  be 
viewed  as  a  purely  scientific  or  technological 
matter  for  there  are  Important  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  factors  to  be  weighed 
in  deciding  what  actions  to  take." 

Turning  to  the  oiieratlons  of  the  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  themselves,  nu- 
merous examples  have  arisen  In  recent  weeks 
and  months  which  show  that  the  Inter- 
disciplinary policy  expressed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Dr.  Hornlg.  and  others.  Is  being  Imple- 
mented and  applied  at  an  accelerating  rate 
by  ftractlcally  every  agency  dealing  with 
environmental  problems — be  they  problems 
related  to  air.  water,  solid  waste  disposal, 
housing,  noise,  the  oceans,  or  such  tradi- 
tionally engineering  areas  as  highways  and 
dams.  In  April,  for  example,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation — long  an  engineering-oriented 
agency — announced  that  it  had  appointed  an 
award-winning  architect-landscape  designer 
to  prepare  a  "comprehensive  environmental 
plan"  for  the  area  surrounding  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  on  the  Columbia  River.  The  plan  Is 
to  be  used  in  developing  a  multimilllon  dol- 
lar powerplant  complex,  as  well  as  the  entire 
Columbia  Basin  area  around  the  dam.  Rec- 
lamation Commissioner  Dominy.  In  an- 
nouncing the  move,  called  it  "an  historic 
occasion."  and  said  "for  the  first  time,  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  apply  the  creative 
talents  of  environmental  and  design  archi- 
tects to  a  major  engineering-construction 
project." 

In  the  field  of  highway  planning  and  de- 
sign— another  area  which  In  the  past  has 
been  considered  almost  exclusively  the  do- 
main of  the  engineer — the  interdisciplinary 
approach  Is  fast  taking  over.  As  U.S.  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  Lowell  Brldwell 
gently  told  the  Ohio  Society  of  Professional 
Engineers  in  a  speech  in  Cleveland  in  March, 
the  Department  of  Transportation  Is  at- 
tempting "to  deal  with  the  vexing  problems 
of  highway  location  and  design  In  urban 
areas  by  calling  on  the  talent,  training,  back- 
ground, and  experience  of  several  profes- 
sional disciplines  in  addition  to  highway  en- 
gineering" and  has  set  about  to  devise  the 
administrative  machinery  necessary  to  carry 
out  such  an  approach.  The  department's  .pro- 
totype. Mr.  Brldwell  said.  Is  the  "Baltimore 
Design  Concept  Team."  formed  last  year  to 
plan  and  design  that  city's  limited  access 
Wghway  system.  The  Baltimore  team  Is 
headed  by  an  architect,  and  IncUides  engi- 
neers, architects,  sociologists,  urban  plan- 
ners,  economists,   and   others.   Mr.   Brldwell 
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made  it  clear  that  while  the  organizational 
form  used  In  the  Baltimore  experiment  may 
be  varied  or  changed  In  other  locations,  the 
Federal  highway  program  is  now  committed 
to  the  Interdisciplinary  approach  as  the 
only  realistic  way  to  attack  urban  highway 
problems. 

Another  example,  which  ts  typical  of  the 
approach  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
now  are  taking,  is  an  announcement  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  Institute  of 
Applied  Technology  that  It  will  sponsor  a 
series  of  interdisciplinary  conferences  on 
"Man  and  His  Shelter,"  beginning  in 
September,  1968. 

Statements  by  members  of  Congress,  lan- 
guage in  congressional  committee  reports, 
and  various  provisions  in  legislation — both 
proposed  and  enacted — demonstrate  there  Is 
strong  support  In  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  for  the  Interdisciplinary  approach  to 
the  solution  of  environmental  problems.  In- 
creasingly, legislation  Is  being  written  to  en- 
coiu-age.  if  not  require.  Federal  agencies  to 
employ  interdisciplinary  methods. 

As  early  as  1965,  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson, 
chairman  of  a  special  subcommittee  on  the 
utilization*  of  scientific  manpower,  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  grants  to  the  states  to 
stimulate  the  bringing  together  of  "biolo- 
gists, physiologists,  mathematicians,  physi- 
cists, engineers,  and  others"  to  make  a  con- 
certed interdisciplinary  attack  on  problems 
In  such  areas  as  air  pollution,  housing,  trans- 
portation, and  waste  disposal.  Both  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act,  passed  by  Congress  in 
1965,  and  the  Marine  Resources  and  Engi- 
neering Development  Act  of  1966,  contain 
provisions  encouraging  the  Administration  to 
take  a  similar  approach. 

Late  In  1967  Senator  Jennings  Randolph, 
chairman  oi  the  Senate  Cormnittee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  commenced  a  series  of  hearings 
"to  review  the  planning,  design,  and  imp)act 
of  the  highway  program  in  urban  areas." 
Stating  thatNhis  group  would  seek  counsel 
and  advice  from  a  wide  variety  of  specialists 
who  concern  themselves  with  environmental 
factors.  Sen.  Randolph  said,  "we  have  reached 
the  time  when  we  must  carefully  examine 
the  processes  of  highway  planning  to  Insure 
that  meaningful  account  Is  taken  of  the 
social,  economic,  ecologlc,  demographic,  and 
other  factors  which  constitute  the  total  en- 
vironment and  life  of  the  city." 

Numerous  additional  examples  could  be 
cited,  but  those  already  presented  should/ 
make  the  current  trend  quite  clear.  The 
Federal  government  In  Its  programs  relating 
to  environmental  problems  Increasingly  Is 
both  encouraging  and  requiring  utilization 
of  the  combined  talents  of  many  disciplines 
covering  the  gamut  of  the  social  sciences,  the 
physical  sciences,  architecture,  planning,  and 
engineering.  No  single  profession  or  dis- 
cipline can  claim  any  area  affecting  man's 
environment  as  its  private  preserve,  and  all 
disciplines — to  the  extent  they  have  some- 
thing to  contribute — are  to  have  a  place  on 
the  Interdisciplinary  environmental  team. 

The  significance  of  this  development  to 
,the  engineering  profession — and  to  members 
of  all  other  professions  and  disciplines,  for 
that  matter — was  summed  up  by  Senator 
Henry  Jackson,  chairman  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee,  in  a  recent  address  to  a 
national  meeting  of  biologists.  Sen.  Jackson 
reviewed  the  movement  toward  greater  in- 
volvement by  both  government  and  Industry 
in  environmental  quality  control,  and  con- 
cluded by  saying:  "It  Is  clear  that  we  must 
have  more  research  Into  the  scientific  and 
social  causes  of  environmental  decay.  Gov- 
ernment and  private  Industry  need  more 
professional  people  with  multldisciplinary 
backgrounds  to  serve  as  administrators  in 
maintaining  a  quality  environment.  En- 
gineers must  have  specialized  training  to 
build,  but  they  should  also  have  the  back- 
ground and  ability  to  recognize  the  conse- 
quences of  their  actions,  the  available  alter- 
aatives,  and  their  impact  on  other  values  our 
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culture  deems  Important.  The  future  will  see 
enlarged  opportunities  for  biologists  to  serve 
In  maintaining  enviromnental  quality.  As 
professional  biologists  you  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  help  educate  the  engineers,  politi- 
cians, and  other  decisionmakers  on  the  con- 
sequences of  their  actions.  They  must  learn 
to  be  generalists  as  well  as  specialists.  .  .  ." 
The  clear  Implication  is  that  engineers  who 
adapt  to  the  team  requirements  of  the  inter- 
disciplinary approach  will  maintain  their 
positions  as  decisionmakers,  while  those  who 
do  not  will  be  supplanted  by  those  who  do. 


McGEE  SENATE  INTERNSHIPS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  for  several 
years  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be 
able  to  conduct  for  high  school  students 
in  my  State  of  Wyoming  the  McGee  Sen- 
ate Internship  contest,  which  brings  back 
to  Washington  one  boy  and  one  girl  for 
a  week  of  observing  democracy  in  ac- 
tion— here  in  the  Senate  and  in  Wash- 
ington. 

As  a  part  of  the  contest  each  student 
was  required  to  complete  an  essay  on 
"What's  a  Fair  Draft  Policy?"  This  year, 
as  I  am  each  year.  I  was  impressed  with 
thedepth  of  understanding  and  the  dedi- 
cation to  our  democratic  principles  dis- 
played by  these  young  people  in  their 
essays.  This  topic  is  one  of  vital  interest 
to  tiiis  age  group,  and  their  essays  reflect 
sound  reasoning  which  should  be  of  in- 
terest to  us  all.  For  the  participants,  the 
topic  took  on  added  importance  when  it 
was  subsequently  chosen  as  the  national 
high  school  debate  topic. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
everyone  to  read  all  these  essays,  but  I 
think  some  of  the  mosf  outstanding  ones 
selected  by  an  impartial  panel  of  three 
judges  should  receive  wider  circulation, 
and,  under  unanimous  consent,  I  place 
two  of  these  essays,  written  by  Miss  Bar- 
bara Lee  Forrest,  of  Big  Horn,  Wyo.,  and 
Milo  Pete  Petranovich,  of  Douglas,  Wyo., 
which  received  honorable  mention  in  the 

[cGee  Senate  Internship  contest,  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

What's  a  Pair  Draft  Policy? 
(By  Barbara  Forrest,  Big  Horn,  Wyo.) 

The  main  reason  that  the  present  draft 
policy  is  not  effective  Is  the  fact  that  so  many 
Americans  are  against  the  war  In  Viet  Nam. 
There  were  always  plenty  of  volunteers  In  the 
past  when  men  felt  the  need  to  defend  their 
country — patriotism  encouraged  them  to  en- 
list. But  many  people  feel  that  the  United 
States  has  no  reason  to  be  in  Viet  Nam,  that 
we  are  not  obligated  to  defend  someone  else's 
country,  especially  such  a  small  and  un- 
familiar country  that  has  done  nothing  for 
the  United  States. 

Another  factor  Is  the  nature  of  the  war. 
There  Is  no  glory  in  guerrilla  warfare.  It  is  a 
slow,  tedious  and  unrewarding  way  to  fight 
a  war.  The  war  Is  currently  at  a  deadlock  and 
Americans  are  becoming  discouraged. 

Today  most  young  men  would  rather  tike 
a  deferment  than  fight,  and  the  fact  that 
they  do  try  to  get  deferred  makes  the  present 
system  impractical  and  unfair.  There  are  too 
many  loopholes.  If  a  boy  has  enough  money 
to  go  to  college  and  enough  Intelligence  to 
make  passing  grades,  he  can  get  deferred  un- 
til he  Is  graduated.  As  a  result  our  colleges 
and  universities  are  becoming  crowded  with 
draft-dodgers  who  would  otherwise  have  had 
no  intention  of  going  to  college.  Many  of 
these  young  men  are  wasting  their  time  and 


money  and  are  making  It  necessary  for  col- 
leges to  lower  their  academic  standards. 

More  attention  should  be  given  to  "con- 
scientious objectors."  They,  of  course,  should 
not  be  forced  to  defy  their  beliefs;  but  they 
could  be  given  clerical  or  other  non-violent 
work  In  the  country.  All  of  us  are  taught  not 
to  kill,  yet  only  a  small  number  of  objectors 
are  deferred  because  of  these  beliefs. 

In  a  country  as  large  as  the  United  States 
It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  to 
adopt  a  draft  policy  that  would  be  completely 
equitable.  The  simpler  the  system  is.  the 
fewer  loopholes  there  would  be.  With  the 
present  policy  there  are  so  many  considera- 
tions that  must  be  made  in  the  classification 
of  one  boy  that  local  draft  boards,  which.  In 
a  small  town  especially  tend  to  be  unfair,  will 
often  make  mistakes.  The  whole  draft  system 
should  be  handled  through  one  state  board 
only. 

In  the  present  situation  young  men  should 
be  drafted  right  after  high  scJfool  and  not 
later  than  the  end  of  their  first  year  at  col- 
lege. If  a  young  man  does  enter  college  he 
should  be  allowed  to  finish  the  year  regard- 
less of  the  grades  he  Is  making.  A  boy  should 
not  always  have  to  worry  about  his  grades; 
this  leads  to  cheating  and  other  unfair  means 
of  making  acceptable  grades. 

In  Viet  Nam  younger  men  seem  to  make 
better  soldiers — perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  not  yet  encountered  the  protest 
and  defiance  present  on  college  campuses 
today.  On  the  other  hand,  the  drafting  of 
18-year-olds  might  lead  to  more  enthusiastic 
protests  In  high  schools.  However,  it  Is  sense- 
less to  wait  to  draft  older  men  who  have  al- 
ready started  their  college  education  or  are 
married  or  have  a  Job.  Their  lives  and  ca- 
reers should  not  be  Interrupted.  What  is  the 
use  of  deferring  a  boy  during  his  four  years 
at  college  and  then  drafting  him  If  or  when 
he  starts  his  graduate  work?  It  should  be 
the  people  who  have  worked  all  through 
college  and  spent  thousands  of  dollars  to 
do  graduate  work  and  who  will  eventually  be 
oiu-  country's  most  valuable  citizens  who 
should  be  deferred.  A  man  should  be  able 
to  get  his  armed  service  training  out  of  the 
way  before  he  starts  his  career.  If  he  Is  in- 
terrupted in  the  middle  of  his  schooling  he 
may  never  go  back. 

The  present  system  of  classification  is  far 
too  complicated  to  be  efficient  or  fair.  A  gen- 
eral lottery  may  not  be  the  kindest  system. 
but  It  would  be  more  equitable.  All  boys 
after  graduation  from  high  school  or.  In 
the  case  of  dropouts,  all  18-year-olds,  should 
be  considered  for  service.  The  whole  system 
could  be  handled  by  one  board  in  every 
state.  Once  a  l>oy  was  past  age  19  he  could 
forget  about  being  drafted  and  he  could 
start  or  continue  his  education  or  career. 
There  would  be  no  need  for  deferments  re- 
garding Jobs  or  family,  and  religious  objec- 
tors could  be  given  non-violent  work  here  In 
the  United  States. 

This  plan  would  naturally  have  its  flaws, 
but  it  would  eliminate  the  constant  pressure 
to  get  good  grades  and  the  constant  anxiety 
caused  by  the  present  system.  Our  troops 
would  be  more  cooperative  and  more  efficient 
and  fewer  careers  would  be  Interrupted. 

If  the  United  States  Is  going  to  continue 
with  Its  present  policy  of  playing  "big  broth- 
er" to  small  emerging  nations,  a  more  ef- 
fective solution  to  the  problem  of  supplying 
the  army  with  troops  might  be  the  orga- 
nization of  a  professional  army.  This  would 
alleviate  the  problem  of  a  draft  system  ex- 
cept In   times  of  large-scale  war. 

What  Is  a  Fair  Draft  Policy? 
(By  Milo  Pete  Petranovich,  Douglas,  Wyo.) 
The  present  Selective  Service  System  has 
been  called  a  "repugnant  mess"  a  "blatant  in- 
equity" and  a  "wart  upon  the  face  of  our 
civilization."  Very  possibly  It  Is  all  of  these 
Such  denounclations  of  today's  draft  law, 
whether  they  are  voiged  by  student  actlv- 
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ists  or  by  responsible  members  of  Con- 
gress point  to  a  sad  deficiency  In  our  S<  lec- 
tlve  Service  System.  They  point  also  to  the 
need  of  a  new,  fair  draft  policy.  This  we  will 
try  to  provide. 

Before   we  pursue  the  merits  of  faults  of 
any  draft  law,   we  must  first  establish  one 
truth  about  all   draft  laws;    the  needs   and 
purposes  of  any  subscription  act  vary  from 
conflict  to  conflict.  World  War  n  was  gov- 
erned by  a  vastly  different  set  of  facts  t  lian 
is  the  war  in  Viet  Nam.  Both  the  mill  ,ary 
strategies  and  the  political  attitudes  of  the 
two     wars     diflfer     Immensely.     Accordirgly, 
draft  systems  will  have  to  change  as  wjrld 
strategy    changes.    Cautioned    by    this    lact 
let  us  attempt  to  discover  a  draft  policy  i  hat 
is  suitable  for  these  times  and  for  this    var. 
There  are  two  criteria  by  which  we  may 
Judge   any   draft   law.   First,    and   most   Im- 
portant, is  the  law  fair,  does  it  apply  equally 
to  all  those  who  are  eligible?  Secondly,  does 
the  system  make  full  and  effective  use  of  the 
manpower  available  to  it?  Let  us  ask  these 
two  questions  of  the  present  draft  system. 
Is   today's    draft    law    fair?    There    are    at 
least    three    inequities   perpetuated    by    the 
present  system.  First,  the  law  favors   tl  ose 
potential    draftees    who    are    the    wealthier. 
Those  favored  men  are  able  to  avoid  immedi- 
ate Induction  by  attending  college  and  ob- 
taining a  2-S  classification  as  a  student.  The 
vast  majority  of  these  students  are  genuiiiely 
Interested  In  obtaining  an  education,  but  ithe 
fact   remains   that   they   are   deferred    wlille 
those  who  are  unable  to  afford  college  are 
required    to   enter   the   service.    Thi£   sitaa- 
tlon  Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  over  4)% 
of    the    servicemen    presently    stationed    In 
Viet  Nam  are  Negroes,  the  vast  majority  of 
them  from  lower  Income  classes. 

Secondly,  today's  draft  requirements  are 
largely  set  by  local  draft  boards.  These  draft 
boards  Interpret  and  apply  those  require- 
ments in  a  number  of  different  ways.  Iiue 
to  this  situation,  two  Elmllar  draft  cases 
may  be  handled  differently  because  they 
come  before  different  draft  boards. 

Further,  the  present  system  Is  unfair  sli  >ce 
It  can  be  used  as  a  method  of  punishment. 
Observe  General  Hershey's  recent  threat  <  to 
have  all  draft  demonstrators  reclassified  1-A 
and  Immediately  inducted.  Obviously,  ihe 
draft  law  is  not  meant  to  be  a  mode  of  gi>v- 
ernmental  suppression,  but  because  of  Its 
structure,  it  can  be  used  In  such  an  ar  ji- 
trary  manner. 

Does  the  present  Selective  Service  Systsm 
make  effective  use  of  Its  available  mt  n- 
power?  Recently,  because  of  the  growing 
needs  of  the  Viet  Nam  war,  the  governmi  nt 
has  had  to  resort  to  the  rather  lamentajle 
policy  of  drafting  graduate  school  studet  ts. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  this  action  n^ay 
cut  next  year's  graduate  school  enrollment  in 
half.  It  Is  a  tragic  misuse  of  manpower  to 
waste  these  highly  educated  men  In  the  ilce 
paddles  of  Viet  Nam  when  they  could  be 
contributing  significantly  to  this  count)  y's 
domestic  problems. 

Clearly,  the  present  draft  law  Is  coii- 
pletely  unsatisfactory.  What  then  would  be 
a  fair  draft  policy?  We  would  suggest  a 
selective  service  system  employing  rand  )m 
selection,  uniform  minimum  standards,  and 
the  selection  of  younger  men.  the  18  and  19 
year  olds,  first.  Such  a  system  would  hive 
numerous  advantages. 

A  lottery-type  selection  would  end  all  un- 
fairness. It  would  eliminate  the  dlscrimli  a- 
tlon  against  those  young  men  of  lower  In- 
come and  minority  groups.  Random  selecthm, 
coupled  with  uniform  minimum  standaids 
would  make  It  almost  impossible  to  employ 
the  draft  as  a  means  of  punishment. 

The  drafting  of  younger  men  first  wovld 
also  present  an  advantage  over  the  present 
system.  First,  as  Senator  Young  observi  d, 
younger  men  "are  Intelligent,  readily  train«d. 
and  respond  In  combat  more  vigorously,  mc  re 
fearlessly,  and  have  greater  capability  thun 


soldiers  who  are  considerably  older."  Sec- 
ondly, most  18  and  19  year  olds  are  not  mar- 
ried. Thxis,  the  government  will  save  large 
sums  of  money  since  It  will  not  have  to  sup- 
port the  dependents  of  overseas  servicemen. 
This  improved  draft  law  will  also  alleviate 
the  disruption  of  young  men's  college  train- 
ing. In  times  of  peace,  men  who  had  been 
selected  by  the  lottery  system  would  be  able 
to  postpone  their  Induction  until  after  col- 
lege If  they  desired.  Such  a  postponement 
would,  of  course,  be  abandoned  in  times  of 
national  emergency.  This  system  would  allow 
men  to  plan  their  future  with  more  certainty 
than  they  now  can.  If  a  man  was  drafted  at 
18,  he  could  plan  his  futyre  around  his  mili- 
tary service.  If  he  was  not  drafted,  he  would 
not  have  the  specter  draft  continually  hang- 
ing over  his  head. 

Finally,  the  drafting  of  graduate  students 
would  be  highly  improbable.  A  student  would 
either  be  drafted  before  he  received  graduate 
training,  or  he  would  not  be  drafted  at  all. 
By  employing  our  new  draft  system,  the 
country  could  make  more  effective  use  of  its 
manpower. 

A  random  selection  system  would  be  both 
fair  and  effective.  It  would  be  useful  both  in 
times  of  peace  and  in  times  of  war,  and  thus 
be  more  flexible  than  the  present  method. 
The  enactment  of  such  a  draft  law  would 
clean  up  the  repugnant  mess  that  haunts 
today's  system  and  remove  that  blatant 
Iniquity  from  the  American  scene. 


RENEWAL  OF  FOOD  AND  AGRICUL- 
TURE ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  history  of  our  Nation's  agriculture 
over  the  past  35  years  has  been  filled 
with  crossroads.  Many  of  these  cross- 
roads offered  a  choice  between  the 
progressive  expressway  and  the  dead 
end  alley.  Fortunately,  we  have  very 
seldom  been  trapped  in  the  dead  end 
alley.  In  the  last  7  years,  I  am  pleased  to 
report,  we  have  been  making  progress 
after  the  grim  hopeless  years  of  the 
1950"s. 

Now  we  find  ourselves  at  another 
crossroad  as  we  consider  the  renewal  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  I 
believe  it  should  be  renewed  for  one 
simple  reason:  This  legislation  has 
proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
instruments  of  national  farm  policy  In 
the  history  of  this  country: 

The  surpluses  of  the  fifties  are  gone. 
And  with  them  the  burden  of  $1  million 
a  day  In  storage  costs. 

Farm  income  is  higher  than  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  decade,  although  certainly 
no  where  near  as  high  as  we  want  it  to 
go. 

Our  farmers  are  now  able  to  provide 
an  ample,  highly  nutritious  and  highly 
varied  supply  of  food  at  reasonable  prices 
to  consumers. 

What  better  evidence  that  we  are  mak- 
ing some  progress  in  beginrilng  to  get 
the  job  done? 

So  I  say  that  this  Is  the  time,  right 
now  in  1968,  to  look  to  the  future  of  farm 
policy.  We  are  standing  in  a  familiar 
spot,  at  the  crossroads,  just  as  we  stood 
at  crossroads  in  the  past: 

In  1961,  when  we  shook  off  the  sur- 
plus-bred pessimism  of  the  1950's  and 
went  on  to  repair  the  damaged  public 
image  of  farm  policy. 

In  1933,  when  a  new  farm  policy  was 
forged  out  of  the  despair  of  a  worldwide 
depression. 


In  the  1920's,  wlien  a  series  of  Presi- 
dential vetoes  threatened  our  ability  to 
adopt  a  national  farm  policy. 

The  question  befbre  us  is  not  an  easy 
one  to  resolve.  A  lot  has  been  said.  A  lot 
has  been  written.  There  has  been  a  lot 
of  speculation. 

Recognizing  the  need  to  trim  the 
national  budget,  some  claim  agriculture 
is  a  good  place  to  start.  Some  liave  even 
gone  as  far  as  to  call  for  an  end  to  all 
farm  programs. 

But  let  me  make  one  important  point 
in  this  connection:  no  one  is  making  a 
greater  contribution  today  to  national 
health  and  prosperity  than  the  farmer. 
In  fact,  the  farmer  is  making  his  contri- 
bution at  a  sacrifice  many  others  are 
not  asked  to  make,  because  he  is  not 
sharing  fully  in  the  national  wealth. 

If  the  harsh  lessons  of  the  past,  es- 
pecially the  hard  time  days  of  the  de- 
pression and  the  more  recent  hard  days 
of  surpluses,  if  these  days  have  taught  us 
anything  at  all,  it  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  a  role  in  American  agricul- 
ture. Otherwise  farmers  would  be  pres- 
sured out  of  the  mainstream  of  our  econ- 
omy. We  saw  this  happening  In  the  Ben- 
son years,  in  the  1950's  and  I  for  one  do 
not  want  to  see  it  ever  again. 

I  would  like  to  pass  along  a  personal 
exaftiple,  one  from  my  own  State,  that 
illustrates  the  effectiveness  of  these  pro- 
grams. Last  year  weather  and  Insects 
dealt  the  cotton  farmers  In  my  State  a 
terrific  blow.  Total  production  In  1967 
was  only  60,000  bales — down  from  390,000 
in  1965,  and  far  below  the  1960-64  aver- 
age of  435,000  bales.  But  the  cotton  pro- 
gram provided  under  the  Pood  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1965  took  up  a  lot  of  the 
slack  in  that  loss.  Missouri  cotton  farm- 
ers received  almost  $24  million  In  pro- 
gram payments.  In  addition,  many  farm- 
ers planted  soybeans  on  lost  cotton  acre- 
age, and  the  income  from  a  late  bean 
crop,  plus  the  payments  helped  many 
farmers. 

These  programs  provide  the  kind  of 
Insurance  that  farmers  simply  cannot 
get  anywhere  else. 

They  also  help  insure  the  rest  of  Amer- 
ica a  stable  food  supply — a  blessing  that 
too  often  many  of  us  take  almost  com- 
pletely for  granted. 

They  are  helping  to  Insure  the  farmer 
his  fair  share.  These  programs  are  not 
the  only  answer.  They  are  not  completely 
successful.  Hjmt  they  are  helping.  I  think 
the  record  will  show  this  is  true. 

We  have  developed  the  tools  for  tailor- 
ing our  supplies  to  markets  that  include 
food  assistance  for  the  needy  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  l>aslc  tools  are  acreage 
allotments  and  marketing  quotas,  volun- 
tary acreage  diversion,  and  long-term 
land  retirement. 

These  tools  need  to  be  retained  and 
sharpened,  for  if  they  fail,  or  if  they  are 
swept  away  as  some  propose,  surpluses 
and  low  prices  are  a  certain  result.  I  do 
not  claim  that  we  have  always  used  these 
tools  correctly.  Mistakes  are  Inevitable. 
But  we  have  learned  a  great  deal  about 
using  them  effectively. 

Another  key  element  is  price  and  in- 
come support  because  these  lead  to  price 
stability,  as  supplies  are  spread  through- 
out the  year,  or  are  carried  over  from  one 
year  to  another. 
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Our  pi'lce-support  concepts  have 
changed  somewhat  since  1960.  For  key 
crops,  price-support  levels  are  now 
geared  to  world  market  values,  and  sup- 
plemented by  direct  payments. 

Proposals  for  different  price  and  in- 
come support  methods  are  before  the 
Congress.  Some  would  terminate  pay- 
ments. Some  would  turn  the  present  non- 
recourse loan  into  a  recourse  loan — thus 
dissolving  the  entire  production  in  any 
one  year  back  into  the  market  sometime 
during  that  year  and  eliminating  much 
of  the  stabilizing  effects  of  the  loan  pro- 
gram. Some  proposals  would  terminate 
all  price  support.  Now,  these  are  some  of 
those  deadend  alternatives  we  face  at 
this  vital  crossroad. 

One  key  aspect  on  the  constructive 
side  is  the  establishment  of  a  national 
reserve  policy.  This  is  something  we 
have  never  had.  We  should  have  had  this 
before.  I  believe  this  is  one  of  the  single 
most  important  paits  of  this  farm  pack- 
age. We  need  a  national  food  bank  that 
will  provide  protection  for  all  Americans 
by  relieving  some  of  the  more  obvious 
and  dramatic  market  pressures.  Why? 

The  farmer  will  not  have  to  bear  the 
burden  of  depressed  prices  when  produc- 
tion exceeds  current  needs. 

The  consumer  will  be  protected  from 
unanticipated  food  scarcity. 

The  Government  will  have  a  small  but 
adequate  reserve  cushion  in  making 
acreage  allotment  decisions  and  in 
responding  to  international  emergencies. 

The  proposed  legislation  deserves  the 
support  of  the  Senate.  I  firmly  believe 
that  if  it  is  not  passed,  we  will  be  headed 
up  a  dead  end  alley,  where  escape  at  best 
will  be  difficult.  That  possibility  can  and 
must  be  avoided. 

Agriculture  is  our  No.  1  industry  in 
Missouri,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  see  it 
undermined,  x  hope  the  Senate  will  act 
this  year  on  this  bill  to  benefit  all  farm- 
ers in  Missotiri  and  across  the  Nation. 


PREELECTION  COMPACT  OF  MAJOR 
PARTIES 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day's Washington  Post  contains  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  thought-provok- 
ing article  written  by  David  Broder  on 
the  need  for  serious  consideration  of  a 
preelection  compact  between  the  major 
parties  to  insure  that  our  next  President 
will  be  elected  by  the  will  of  the  people. 

The  need  for  such  a  compact,  accord- 
ing to  this  distinguished  reporter,  arises 
from  the  possibility  that  the  electoral 
college  may  not  give  a  majority  of  its 
votes  to  either  major  candidate  and  the 
election  wiil  be  thrown  into  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Broder's  article  and 
comments  deserve  the  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  all  of  us.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wais  ordered  t^  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Compact  of  Major  Parties  Coitld  Pon, 

Wallace's  Bid  To  Decide  Election 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 

The  suggestion  of  Prof.  Gary  Orfield  for 
a  pre-election  compact  between  the  major 
parties  to  assure  that  the  next  President  Is 


chosen  by  the  voters  of  this  country,  and  not 
by  the  whim  of  George  Wallace,  deserves  the 
most  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  Orfield,  an  assistant  professor  of  gov- 
ernment at  the  University  of  Virginia,  out- 
lined his  proposal  on  Sunday  in  the  pages  of 
The  Washington  Post.  His  assumptions — 
which  this  observer  agrees  with— are  these: 
One  can  no  longer  dismiss  the  possibility 
that  in  a  closely  contested  election,  Wallace 
may  win  enough  electroal  votes  to  deny  ei- 
ther the  Democratic  or  Republican  nominee 
the  necessary  270-vote  majority  in  the  Elec- 
toral College.  Serious  politicians  in  both 
parties  have  told  me  they  believe  a  "hung 
election"  Is  a  50-50  possibility  at  this  time. 
The  "covenant"  Wallace  says  he  would 
seek  under  such  circumstances — an  ill-de- 
fined bargain  In  which  his  electoral  votes 
would  be  given  to  the  candidate  who  made 
the  greatest  concessions  to  Wallace's  racist 
and  police  state  policies — is  inherently  un- 
acceptable. It  would  fuel  the  fires  of  civil 
and  racial  strife  in  this  country  and  It  would 
put  any  President  who  entered  the  White 
House  as  a  result  of  such  a  deal  under  a  se- 
vere handicap  for  national  and  world 
leadership. 

Since  no  constitutional  remedy  is  avail- 
able at  this  late  date  (desirable  proposals 
for  reform  or  abolition  of  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege system  cannot  be  approved  by  Congress 
and  ratified  by  the  state  legislatures  before 
the  1968  election),  the  solution  must  be 
found  in  a  voluntary  agreement  between 
the  major  parties  to  negate  the  Wallace 
strategy. 

Professor  Orfield's  great  contribution  is 
that  he  has  gone  beyond  hand-wringing  and 
suggested  a  practical  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem. The  essence  of  his  proposal  is  that 
"both  parties  should  agree  before  the  elec- 
tion that  If  normal  procedures  fail,  they  will 
provide  the  necessary  votes  in  the  House  to 
elect  the  candidate  ^Ith  the  largest  popular 
vote." 

Mr.  Orfield,  If  I  understand  him  correct- 
ly, would  Invoke  this  agreement  only  if  no 
candidate  obtained  an  Electoral  College 
majority  and  if  the  House  stalemated  in  the 
choice  of  a  President  because  evenly  divided 
delegations  kept  either  party  from  muster- 
ing the  26  state-delegation  votes  necessary 
for  election. 

My  own  view  differs  slightly  from  the  Pro- 
fessor's. I  think  the  agreement,  to  be  effec- 
tive, must  provide  automatically  that.  If 
there  Is  no  Electoral  College  majority,  the 
House,  regardless  of  its  makeup,  will  name 
as  President  the  man  with  the  largest  popu- 
lar vote.  This  procedure  will  satisfy  the  con- 
temporary standard  of  popular  democracy 
and  will  provide  the  surest  guarantee  that 
neither  party  will  be  tempted  to  traffic  with 
Wallace. 

The  practical  steps  to  obtain  such  an 
agreement  can  begin,  I  believe,  by  asking 
the  major  party  candidates  for  the  presi- 
dential nomination  to  pledge  publicly  that, 
in  case  no  one  wins  an  Electoral  College 
majority,  they  would  urge  their  party  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  support  the  candi- 
date with  the  largest  popular  vote. 

Each  party  should  be  asked  to  make  the 
same  pledge  In  its  platform  or  In  a  conven- 
tion resolutiori.  The  party  pledge  should  em- 
brace a  guarantee  that  its  nominee  will  not 
bargain  with  Wallace  for  electoral  votes  and 
that  Its  members  of  the  House  will.  If  the 
contest  comes  to  them.  Ignore  party  label 
and  vote  for  the  candidate  with  the  largest 
popular  vote. 

Finally,  In  each  district.  Individual  House 
candidates  could  be  asked  to  promise  that 
they  will.  In  fact,  subordinate  party  loyalty 
to  the  popular  mandate  If  the  election  Is 
thrown  into  the  House. 

Failure  of  any  of  those  concerned — the 
presidential  candidates,  the  party  conven- 
tions or  the  congressional  candidates — to 
make  such  a  pledge  ought  to,  and  I  think 


would,  become  a  prime  campaign  issue  in 
itself.  But  I  do  not  think  such  a  pledge  would 
be  refused. 

First,  without  depriving  Wallace  of  his 
right  to  run  for  President,  It  negates  his  hope 
of  using  his  minority  position  to  dictate  the 
outcome  of  the  election.  It  thus  enables  both 
parties  to  argue  effectively  that  a  vote  for 
Wallace  is  a  wasted  vote. 

Second,  it  provides  a  genuine  Incentive  for 
Republicans  in  the  South — a  major  target 
area  of  their  congressional  campaign — to 
organize  and  seek  votes  for  their  candidates, 
even  in  states  which  Wallace  now  seems  cer- 
't.iin  to  carry. 

Third.  It  provides  Democrats  with  a  power- 
ful argument  to  use  with  their  dissident 
members — those  who  seem  certain  to  be  un- 
happy with  the  convention  choice,  whether 
it  is  McCarthy  or  Humphrey.  There  is  less 
likelihood  that  the  losers  at  the  convention 
will  stay  home  and  sulk  on  election  day  If 
they  know  that  this  year,  quite  literally,  every 
single  vote  may  count. 

Most  of  all.  however,  such  an  agreement 
would  offer  the  voters  of  this  country  evi- 
dence that  the  political  parties  can  put  the 
national  interest  foremost,  by  agreeing  in  ad- 
vance to  a  set  of  rules  that  will  guarantee 
popular  election  of  the  President  and  prevent 
the  highest  office  in  the  land  from  being 
mortgaged  to  George  Wallace. 

The  alternative  Is  ghastly — another  1876. 
with  the  risk  of  protracted  political  anarchy, 
month  after  month  of  rumors  and  plots  and 
the  most  sordid  kind  of  political  dealings, 
a  public  spectacle  which  could  easily  destroy 
the  already  battered  trust  that  underlies 
our  civil  society.. 


ROCKEFELLER   PROGRAM   TO 
ALLEVIATE  HUNGER 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Gov.  Nel- 
son A.  Rockefeller  recently  spoke  elo- 
quently and  with  deep  feeling  about  the 
problem  of  hunger.  As  he  has  always 
done  when  discussing  problems,  he  made 
specific  recommendations. 

His  proposals  are  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller's  speech  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Excerpts    of   Remarks    by    Gov.    Nelson    A. 

Rockefeller    Prepared    for    Delivery    at 

THE    39th     ANNtTAL     NATIONAL    CONVENTION. 

Leagite   of   United   Latin -American    Citi- 
zens, San  Antonio,  Tex.,  June  29,  1968 
It  Is  a  great  honor  to  address  your  annual 
convention — and  I  thank  you  most  warmly 
for    this   opportunity. 

The  high  standard  of  responsible  citizen- 
ship that  marks  the  League  of  United  Latin- 
American  Citizens  Is  more  than  a  credit  to 
this  part  of  America-.  It  Is  a  model  for  all 
America. 

■your  "School  of  the  Little  400" — estab- 
lished in  1952  to  teach  basic  English  to 
Spanish -speaking  children — was  the  pioneer- 
ing forerunner  of  the  Head  Start  program. 
And  Head  Start  stands  almost  alone  today 
as  an  outstanding  success  among  the  many 
federal  programs  conceived  to  meet  the 
American  social  crisis. 

Your  concern  for  the  working  man  and 
woman,  for  training  the  unskilled,  for  Im- 
proving the  opportunities  of  the  unemployed 
and  the  underemployed — all  gives  living 
proof  of  your  social  conscience. 

Your  concern  for  law  and  the  heroism  of 
your  sons — with  no  less  than  10  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  Winners  In  World 
War  II — these,  too.  speak  eloquently  of  your 
patriotism. 
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Beyond  all  this,  I  have  a  Special  feel  ng 
tonight  of  coming  home,  of  being  with  ai  \\- 
gos  whom  I  have  known  for  many  years. 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  discuss  one  tr  ily 
appalling  problem  of  our  nation. 

I  mean  the  problem  of  hunger — the  shoi  k- 
Ing,  almost  incredible  fact  that  as  many  as 
10  million  citizens  of  this  great  and  power- 
ful nation  may  be  hungry  or  malnourlsh?d. 

We  must  end  this  devastating  human  to!  — 
the  premature  deaths,  the  increased  susc(  p- 
tibility  to  disease,  the  permanently  daraaf  ed 
minds  and  bodies  of  children. 

It  is  an  intolerable  fact  of  our  natlo  lal 
life  that  a  child  born  In  America  is  m  )re 
Ukely  to  die  very  young  than  a  child  b<irn 
In  Prance,  or  Great  Britain,  or  Japan. 

We  can  prevent  this.  We  must  prevent  tl  is. 

It  is  startling  to  discover  that  1960  Ci  n- 
sus  Bureau  figures  even  for  this  very  city 
showed  that  47.2  percent  of  all  white  f amil  les 
and  82.8  percent  of  all  non-white  families 
in  San  Antonio  were  living  In  poverty  are  as. 

We  can  do  something  about  this.  And  we 
must. 

It  is  an  everlasting  shame  of  our  socl  ity 
that  there  persists  discrimination  against  i  he 
Negro,  the  Mexican-American,  the  Indl  in. 
And  this  simply — and  savagely — means  tliat 
thousands  of  children  whose  skins  are  bli  ck 
or  brown  or  red  must  face  a  life  of  depri  a- 
tion. 

We  must  put  an  end  to  this  cruelty  in  <  ur 
national  life. 

To  be  specific  .  .  .  There  are  Immedl  ite 
steps  that  can  be  taken  for  reforming  the 
needlessly  ineffective  federal  system  of  f  >od 
distribution. 

We  must  have  a  unified,  humane  systen  of 
food  distribution  which  provides  the  hun- 
gry with  enough  food  for  a  balanced,  nu  ri- 
tious  diet. 

This  requires  a  totally  new  approach  wh  Ich 
recognizes  the  need  for  better  diet  pract  ces 
and  related  health  services  as  well  as  a  di  as- 
tlc  overhaul  of  federal  food  programs. 

I  therefore  propose: 

( 1 )  Major  expansion  of  the  diet  and  nu  trl- 
tional  services  made  available  through  i(  <;al 
health,  social  service  and  extension  ser  ice 
offices. 

(2)  Revision  of  the  food  stamp  dlstri  ju- 
tlon  procedure  to  enable  the  purchase  of 
smaller  quantities  of  food  stamps. 

.  (3)  Allowing  Individual  counties  to  par- 
ticipate in  both  the  food  stamp  and  ^he 
commodity  distribution  programs. 

(4)  Revision  and  expansion  <Sl  the  Iree 
school  lunch  program  to  allow  participat  on 
by  schools  now  excluded  due  to  their  1  ick 
of  lunchroom  facilities. 

(5)  Adequate  financial  suppwrt  for  all  f<fOd 
programs  and  a  coordinated  system  of  f(  lod 
services  administration. 

The  weakness  of  the  current  programs  is 
clear. 

They  are  inadequately  funded.  They  ire 
administered  on  an  uncoordinated  and  ;x- 
tremely  inefi^clent  basis.  And  they  fall  to 
provide   any  semblance  of  a  balanced  d  et. 

Pood  stamps  are  often  sold  In  quantli  les 
too  large  for  the  poor  to  afford.  Present 
regulations  prohibit  the  combined  use  of  feed 
distribution  and  food  stamp  programs  wit]  iln 
a  single  county.  And  they  prevent  the  po  Dr-  ^ 
est  of  schools  from  participation  in  the  f  "ee  * 
school  lunch  program. 

Current  federal  programs  are  further  cr  ,p- 
pled  by  the  lack  of  unified  administrati  >n. 
Pour  separate  agencies — the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Heal  th. 
Education  and  Welfare,  the  Office  of  E  :o- 
nomlc  Opportunity,  and  the  Bureau  of  :  In- 
dian  Affairs — all  have  food  programs. 

This  fragmented  approach — the  lack  of 
coordination  and  even  of  communicat  on 
among  the  federal  agencies  Involved — o  ily 
results  in  a  patchwork  of  unrelated  effo  'ts. 

It  amounts  to  a  sorry  study  in  burei  .u- 
cratic  incompetence — and  another  grim  :x- 
ample  of  the  costliness  of  the  Old  Pollt  cs. 


At  the  same  time,  all  too  little  attention  Is 
given  to  health  services  under  our  food  pro- 
grams. Unless  we  provide  a  readily  available 
source  of  help  and  guidance  on  good  diets, 
no  food  program  can  bring  an  end  to  mal- 
nutrition. These  services  .  must  be  avail- 
able wherever  the  people  go  for  services — 
in  health  centers  and  clinics.  In  welfare 
offices,  and  in  urban  and  rural  extension 
service  offices. 

For  years,  the  men  of  the  Old  Politics 
have  Ignored  this  blight  in  our  land — or 
they  have  pleaded  that  they  are  unable  to 
solve  it. 

The  New  Leadership  that  I  offer  Amer- 
ica would  resolve — firmly  and  forever — thfit 
hunger  In  America  must  end.  ji^ 

And  with  it,  too,  we  must  bring  an  end 
to  all  ugly  signs  of  injustice,  Intolerance, 
and  indifference  In  our  land. 

I  am  here  to  pledge  that  the  banishment 
of  these  evils  will  be  a  supreme  purpose  of 
the  New  Leadership  .  .  .  and  a  sure  begin- 
ning for  a  New  America. 


DEATH  OF  EDGAR  MONSANTO 
QUEENY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  with  great  sadness  that  we  learned 
of  the  death  of  Edgar  Monsanto  Queeny. 

He  was  in  every  way  a  pioneer  of  in- 
dustrial development  in  America,  a  com- 
munity servant  of  great  stature,  and 
loved  and  admired  by  many  citizens  of 
St.  Louis  and  Missouri. 

His  service  to  Barnes  Hospital  and 
Washington  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine in  St.  Louis  won  him  the  1967  St. 
Louis  award  for  outstanding  community 
service.  His  determined  efforts  to  build 
Monsanto  Co.,  which  was  founded  by  his 
father,  won  him  international  acclaim. 

Mr.  Queeny  was  a  man  of  diverse  in- 
terests, and  his  deep  love  for  natural 
history  is  recorded  for  all  generations 
in  his  three  books:  "Cheechako,"  "Spirit 
of  Enterprise."  and  "Prairie  Wings." 

The  list  of  his  credits  is  long.  He  was 
honorary  vice  president  of  the  St.  Louis 
Symphony  Society,  director  of  the 
United  Fund,  board  member  of  the 
Spanish  International  Pavilion  Founda- 
tion. He  was  founder  of  Civic  Progiess, 
Inc.  He  was  also  former  trustee  and 
vice  chairman  of  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board. 

His  work  for  the  betterment  of  my 
State  will  live  for  the  benefit  of  many 
generations.  He  was  in  every  way  a  great 
American. 


IS  GUN  CONTROL  THE  ANSWER? 

Mr.  BE2WETT.  Mr.  President,  follow- 
ing the  tragic  deatli  of  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  of  New  York,  the  emotional 
outbreak  calling  for*  new  gim-control 
laws  was  highly  vocal  and  very  emo- 
tional. In  this  atmosphere  several  of  our 
colleagues  and  even  the  President  of  the 
United  States  have  offered  new  and  more 
restrictive  Federal  gim-control  legisla- 
tion. 

In  many  trips  back  home  to  Utah  there 
is  probably  nothing  that  has  aroused  the 
citizens  of  my  State  more  than  the  ques- 
tion of  gun  controls.  I  cannot  walk  10 
yards  on  any  street  in  the  State  without 
someone  stopping  me  and  asking  me 
about  the  various  gun-control  proposals. 

To  date  I  have  received  more  than 
5.000  letters  from  Utahans  opposed  to 


Federal  gun-control  laws.  I  do  not  think 
we  have  received  100  letters  yet  in  favor 
of  stricter  controls.  I  feel  this  ratio  of  50 
or  60  to  1  represents  accurately  the  views 
of  the  citizens  of  Utah  on  this  contro- 
versial question. 

So  that  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
where  I  stand  on  this  matter  I  would 
like  to  list  my  position  on  firearms  con- 
trol as  follows : 

First.  A  firearms  law  was  recently 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President  placing  restrictions  upon  the 
sale  of  handguns  through  the  mail.  Since 
almost  all  gun  crimes  are  committed 
with  handguns,  I  feel  this  law  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  take  effect  and 
be  enforced  before  new  and  more  restric- 
tive legislation  is  passed. 

Second.  I  believe  the  second  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  guarantees  the 
right  of  all  Americans  peacefully  to  pos- 
sess and  own  a  firearm.  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  would  explain  this  provision 
away  and  thereby  deny  this  constitu- 
tional right  to  law  abiding  Americans. 

Third.  I  recognize  that  certain  indi- 
viduals should  be  denied  the  right  to  pos- 
sess and  use  firearms  by  virtue  of  their 
past.  Thus,  individuals  who  are  mentally 
deranged,  who  have  a  criminal  record,  or 
who  are  below  18  years  of  age  should  be 
carefuly  screened  and  denied  the  posses- 
sion of  firearms  where  necessary. 

Fourth.  I  deeply  believe  that  gun- 
ownership  in  Utah  is  quite  a  different 
matter  than  gun  possession  in  many  of 
our  large  cities  and  States.  This  fact 
has  not  been  duly  recognized  by  advo- 
cates of  gun  legislation,  and  throughout 
the  entire  gun  debate,  I  have  consistently 
advocated  that  hearings  be  held  in  the 
intermountain  west,  preferably  in  Utah, 
so  that  our  citizens  can  get  their  views  on 
the  record. 

Fifth.  As  an  alternative  to  restrictive 
gun  laws,  I  have  offered  legislation  call- 
ing for  stiff  gun-misuse  penalties.  I  have 
also  recommended  to  Dr.  Milton  Eisen- 
hower. Chairman  of  theRresident's  Com- 
mission on  Violence,  that  the  new,  strict 
gun  misuse  penalties  be  considered  in 
depth  by  the  Coinmission.  Dr.  Eisen- 
hower has  assured  me^is  will  be  done. 

Sixth.  I  firmly  believV  that  if  registra- 
tion and  licensing  provisions  are  required 
they  must  be  put  into  effect  at  the  State 
level.  Such  provisions  at  the  Federal  level 
carry  long-range,  Inherently  dangerous 
possibilities  and,  therefore,  I  am  strongly 
opposed  to  any  Federal  licensing  pro- 
vision. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  at 
this  point  In  my  remarks  I  would  like 
to  insert  the  full  text  of  my  letter  to  Dr. 
Eisenhower  asking  for  a  study  of  stiff 
gun  misuse  penalties  and  I  also  would 
like  to  have  inseited  a  copy  of  his  reply. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and 
reply  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

U.S.  Senatk, 
Washington.  June  13.  1968. 
Dr.  Milton  S.  Eisenhower, 
Evergreen  House, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Deab  Db.  Eisenhowek:  Your  appointment 
as  Chairman  of  the  new  Commission  on  Vio- 
lence is  one  which  I  fully  endorse.  I  think  the 
President  made  an  excellent  choice  and  has 
Indeed  selected  one  of  America's  most  able 
and  highly  respected  public  servants.  At  the 
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outset  may  I  convey  to  fou  my  congratula- 
tions and  express  my  hopes  that  your  en- 
deavors will  be  fruitful  and  sucessfui  in  find- 
ing solutions  to  the  problem  of  violence  In 
American  life. 

I  do  not  know  what  your  agenda  will  be 
and  to  what  extent  the  Commission  will  ex- 
amine the  problem  of  firearms.  However,  as 
a  member  of  the  Senate  I  have  been  deeply 
Involved  In  the  firearm  legislation  debate.  In 
the  process  I  have  asked  myself  on  many  oc- 
casions how  to  solve  equitably  the  problem. 
Some  persons  are  taking  the  ix>sltlon  that 
we  must  pass  very  strong  gun  control  laws 
If  we  hope  to  solve  the  problem  of  violence. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  sides  to  that  argu- 
ment, and  I  shall  not  go  into  them. 

My  purpose  for  writing  Is  to  recommend 
to  you  that  the  Commission  look  Into  the 
feasibility  of  Federal  and  state  legislation 
impoeing  strong  penalties  ujKjn  individuals 
who  misuse  firearms.  Under  Federal  law  there 
are  very  few  instances  where  Individuals  are 
penalized  for  misusing  a  firearm  in  the  com- 
mission of  a  felony.  Conversely  the  state  of 
California  has  incorporated  into  its  code  stiff 
penalties  for  the  misuse  of  firearms.  These 
apply  above  and  beyond  the  commission  of 
the  crime  Itself.  Consequently,  a  F)erson  con- 
victed of  robbery  or  other  tyi)es  of  felonies 
faces  not  only  a  prison  term  and  punishment 
for  the  robbery  itself,  but  faces  an  additional 
term  for  misiislng  a  firearm.  I  am  enclosing 
the  appropriate  sections  from  the  California 
code  as  inserted  In  the  Congressional  Record 
on  June  11,  1968,  by  Senator  Hruska. 

May  I  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  Com- 
mission consider  in  depth  the  feasibility  of  a 
similar  provision  to  be  added  to  the  United' 
States  code.  I  think  such  a  law  would  he  a 
helpful  aid  In  reducing  crime  and  violence 
and  the  misuse  of  firearms.  Secondly,  In  as 
much  as  California  has  enacted  this  tyi>e  of 
penalty  covering  the  misuse  of  guns  it  may 
be  that  your  Commission  after  investigating 
the  problem  would  find  it  appropriate  to 
recommend  that  each  state  adopt  similar 
provisions. 

I  am  confident  the  legislation,  be  It  en- 
acted at  a  state  level  or  by  the  United  States 
Congress,  can  be  so  drafted  as  to  give  Judges 
and  rehabilitation  officials  sufficient  flexi- 
bility to  deal  with  first  offenders  and  Individ- 
uals who  might  represent  spjeclai  situations. 
My  reason  for  making  this  recommendation 
is  that  In  the  entire  gun  control  debate  we 
cannot  dismiss  the  fact  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  grants  to  the  law-abid- 
ing American  the  right  to  own  and  p>06sess  a 
firearm. 

Any  consideration  which  you  might  give 
my  recommendation  will  be  deeply  appre- 
ciated. Again,  may  I  wish  you  every  success 
in  the  very  difficult  assignment  given  you 
by  the  President  and  the  American  people. 
Sincerely, 

Wallace  F.  Bennett. 

Ths  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

June  17,1968. 
Hon.  Wallace  P.  Bennett, 
U.S.  Senator, 
WasliiJigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bennett:  I  shall  ask  the 
appropriate  research  staff  and,  later,  the 
members  of  the  new  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence  to  con- 
sider the  suggestion  you  make  in  your  let- 
ter of  June  13th. 

We  are  having  our  first  formal  meeting 
at  the  Capitol  tomorrow.  In  a  few  weeks 
we  shall  have  a  staff  and  begin  serious 
work.  As  I  see  it,  our  real  task  is  to  try 
to  bring  together  convincing  evidence  on 
the  causes  of  violence,  and  to  suggest  prac- 
Ucal  solutions  In  the  Ught  of  that  evidence 
This  will  take  time. 

With  good  wishes  and  esteem. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Milton  S.  Eibxnbowes. 
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U.S.  OSTRACISM  OF  RHODESIA 
REPUDIATES  1776 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
In  the  Record  a  column  by  James  J.  Kil- 
patrick,  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  Star  on  July  4,  1968,  titled 
"U.S.  Ostracism  of  Rhodesia  Repudiates 
1776." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Ostracism  of  Rhodesia  Repudiates  1776 
(By  James  J.  Kllpatrick) 
Philadelphia. — "How  fortunate  were  the 
American  colonies!"  Dean  Acheson  observed 
the  other  day.  "They  had  no  United  Nations 
to  confront  in  1776." 

The  former  secretary  of  state  was  speak- 
ing to  an  audience  of  specialists  In  Inter- 
national law,  gathered  for  a  sectional  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Bar  Association.  His  topic 
was  the  WTongness  of  American  policy  to- 
ward Rhodesia.  He  put  It  bluntly: 

"It  will  surprise  some  of  our  fellow  cltl- 
:  ns.  though  hardly  anyone  here  today,  to 
be  told  that  the  United  States  Is  engaged 
In  an  international  conspiracy,  instigated 
by  Britain,  and  blessed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  overthrow  the  government  of  a 
country  that  has  done  us  no  harm,  and 
threatens  no  one.  This  is  barefaced  aggres- 
sion, unprovoked  and  unju.  -ified  by  a  single 
legal  or  moral  principle." 

The  charge  that  Britain  brings  against 
Rhodeslans.  Acheson  continued.  Is  the  charge 
that  George  III  brought  against  Americans 
192  years  ago.  The  rebellious  and  ungrateful 
Americans  were  proclaiming  Independence! 
They  felt  It  necessary.  In  the  declaration  that 
Jefferson  penned  here  in  Philadelphia,  "to 
dissolve  the  political  bands  which  had  con- 
nected them  with  another  people,  and  to 
assume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the 
separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws 
of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  Gkxi  entitle  them." 
It  Is  good  to  come  back  to  the  quiet  walks 
of  Independence  Square  by  twilight.  This 
was  where  It  all  began,  the  dream,  the  poetry, 
the  sadness,  the  bursting  heart.  Tom  Jeffer- 
son was  here;  and  Ben  Franklin,  John  Adams, 
the  Lees.  We  think  of  them  as  heroes;  and  on 
Independence  Day,  In  a  thousand  village 
squares,  we  mark  the  birth  of  the  Republic 
they  conceived.  They  were  the  founding 
fathers. 

And  what  an  Irony  It  Is,  that  Independence 
Day  of  1968  finds  today's  Americans  com- 
mitted to  an  official  px>llcy  which  treats  Ian 
Smith  and  his  brothers  In  Salisbury  as  a 
"rebel,  racist  regime."  If  these  mute  bricks 
had  tongues,  they  would  cry  shame  upjon 
Lyndon  Johnson,  upKjn  Dean  Rusk,  upon 
Arthur  Goldberg — shame  upjon  all  the  lick- 
spittle politicians  who  have  repudiated  our 
own  history  in  a  sick  effort  to  toady  up  to 
the  Afro- Asian  bloc. 

The  parallels  between  Rhodesia  today,  and 
the  colonies  then,  are  not  exact.  But  if  Inde- 
pendence Day  means  something  more  than 
a  sweaty  afternoon  al  the  beach,  or  a  few 
more  beers  on  some  suburban  porch,  we 
ought  to  think   upon   these  things. 

One  of  the  sins  charged  to  Cecil  Rhodes 
and  his  fellow  pioneers  Is  that  they  took 
their  land  from  the  native  blacks.  Our  own 
founding  fathers,  it  will  be  recalled,  seized 
their  land  from  the  native  Indians. 

The  more  immediate  charge  against  Rho- 
desia— the  charge  that  has  produced  the 
conspiracy  and  the  aggression  Dean  Acheson 
has  denounced — Is  that  Rhodesia  has  refused 
to  provide  for  majority  rule  by  the  country's 
Urgely  illiterate  blacks.  The  charge.  In  brief, 
la  political  Immorality. 

Do  we  dare  ex.amlne  that  charge  In  the 
light  of  our  own  history?  Our  own  heroes 
stand  at  the  bar— Just  as  guilty.  Just  as  inno- 


cent. Just  as  realistic,  as  Ian  Smith  and  the 
patriots  around  him.  Our  own  founding 
fathers  hounded  the  Indians  with  relentless 
fury.  Our  own  defenders  of  the  equality  of 
"all  men"  engaged  In  the  slave  trade;  the 
framers  of  our  own  Constitution  treated 
blacks  as  "other  persons,"  voteless,  mere 
chattels.  Under  the  supreme  law  of  our  land, 
the  escaping  slave  had  to  be  "delivered  up 
on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service 
or  labor  may  be  due." 

Look  at  the  record!  The  Infant  United 
States  of  America,  which  now  gazes  with 
such  tainted  virtue  on  Rhodesia,  couldn't 
have  cared  less  about  majority  rule.  North 
and  South,  we  denied  our  own  blacks  the 
right  to  vote  or  to  own  property.  (In  Rho- 
desia, blacks  do  both.)  We  denied  the  vote 
to  women.  (Women  vote  In  Rhodesia.)  We 
proclaimed  our  Independence,  and  embarked 
upon  the  processes  of  gradual  enlighten- 
ment that  have  brought  us,  nearly  two  cen- 
turies later,  to  the  point  in  time  we  occupy 
today. 

Rhodesia's  claims  to  independence  from 
Great  Britain  are  oetter  in  every  way  than 
the  claims  advanced  by  our  Continental  Con- 
gress. A  decent  respect  for  our  own  history 
should  compel  us  to  renounce  the  expedient 
U.N.  resolution,  and  to  permit  Rhodesia  to 
go  her  own  way— as  we  went  ours. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  July  5.  1968] 
Rhodesia  Minister  Qurrs  in  Ruling  Party 
Dispttte 
S.^LisBURT,  Rhodesia,  July  4. — Prime  Min- 
ister Ian  Smith  today  announced  that  his 
principal  right-wing  opponent.  Internal  Af- 
fairs Minister  William  Harper,  has  resigned. 

The  resignation  marks  the  first  split  In  the 
ruling  Rhodeslan  Front  Cabinet  since  Smith 
came  to  power  nearly  three  years  ago.  The 
division  appeared  likely  to  grow. 

Former  Prime  Minister  Winston  Field  re- 
signed from  the  Rhodeslan  Front  Party  today, 
after  learning  that  Harper  was  out  of  the 
government. 

Observers  believed  Smith's  dispute  with 
Harper  was  over  a  proposed  Rhodeslan  con- 
stitution that  would  eventually  give  black 
Africans  separate  representation  In  Parlia- 
ment. The  Prime  Minister's  Office,  however, 
denied  that  this  caused  Harper  to  quit. 

Smith  supported  the  prop>osed  constitution. 
Harper  and  his  suppyorters  wanted  a  constitu- 
tion that  would  eliminate  all  black  repre- 
sentation. 

Harper's  resignation  followed  a  week  of 
discussion  over  the  constitution  by  Rho- 
deslan Front  legislators.  Political  sources 
«ald  the  parliamentary  caucus  almost  de- 
feated Smith's  policy  of  retaining  black 
African  membership  in  the  Party. 

Smith's  Rhodeslan  Front  Party  has  led 
Rhodesia's  white-minority  regime  since  the 
territory  unilaterally  declared  Its  Independ- 
ence from  Britain  on  Nov.  11,  1965,  rather 
than  submit  to  eventual  rule  by  the  black 
majority.  By  Rhodeslan  standards  ■=^mlth  is 
considered  a  moderate. 

As  Internal  Affairs  Minister,  Harper  vir- 
tually controlled  the  lives  of  Rhodesia's  4 
million  black  Africans.  Rhodesia  has  about 
230.000  white  InhabitJJints. 


PATRIOTIC  REMINDER  TO 
AMERICANS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Piesident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  thought-provok- 
ing column  by  David  Lawrence  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington,  D.C,  SUr 
on  July  4,  1968,  titled  "Patriotic  Re- 
minder to  Americans." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  colimm 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 
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Patriotic  Reminder  to  Americans 


July  10,  1968 


(By  David  Lawrence) 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Fourth  of 
July  meant  a  great  deal  more  to  the  Amerlc  in 
people  that  It  does  now. 

There  use  to  be  many  parades  and  demo  n- 
Btratlons  of  patriotism.  There  was  alwsys 
throughout  the  world  a  keen  Interest  In  t  le 
celebration    of   the    American    Revolution. 

Today  the  lack  of  emphasis  on  the  origin 
of  the  holiday  is  scarcely  noticed.  Mc  st 
Americans  take  this  country's  Independen  ;e 
for  granted  because  they  think  it  isn't  bel:  ig 
threatened .•! They  are  not  apprehensive  that 
a  foreigntjxjwer  might  gain  control — ev  ^n 
though  more  than  a  billion  people  have  be  n 
taken  over  by  Communist  imperialism.  Sui  h 
a  contingency  for  this  country  Is  consider  'd 
remote,   If   not   fanciful. 

Yet  the  steady  processions  of  nations  whi  :h 
have  fallen  under  the  yoke  of  the  Kremlin 
is  not  fanciful.  It  is  real.  The  military  pa- 
tentlal,  moreover,  of  a  bloc  of  countries  Is 
being  manipulated  in  a  threat  to  the  safety 
of   the  United  States. 

Americans  not  only  don't  bother  to  ta  le 
note  of  the  historic  meaning  of  the  Four  „h 
of  July,  but  they  seem  little  interested  In 
encouraging  revolution,  for  instance,  within 
the  enslaved  colonies  of  the  Soviet  Unlc  n. 
Too  many  Americans  nowadays  are  accepti  ig 
the  defeatist  phllosphy  of  the  "status  quo"  — 
letting  things  stay  as  they  are.  There  Inde  sd 
Is  a  crass  indifference'  to  the  fate  of  tie 
captive  peoples  of  Czechoslovakia,  Poland, 
Romania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Estonia,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,    East   Germany   and    Cuba. 

Even  the  war  to  preserve  the  independen  ;e 
of  South  Vietnam,  which  is  supported  by  a 
substantial  part  of  the  armed  services  of  tlie 
United  States,  Is  being  criticized  by  mai;y 
Americans,  and  there  are  plenty  of  stre  -t 
demonstrations  in  which  posters  are  dl  i- 
played.  declaring  that  Vietnam  Is  "none  )f 
America's  business." 

The  Fourth  of  July  should  be  an  occash  n 
for  nationwide  demonstrations  of  devotion  ;o 
the  principle  of  liberation  by  revolution  ai  d 
worldwide  emphasis  on  America's  example-  — 
what  our  colonists  here  once  did  to  emani  1- 
pate  themselves  from  tyranny.  A  golden  o  j- 
portunlty  is  missed  by  falling  to  drama tl  se 
and  publicize  everywhere  the  Immortal  prl:  i- 
ciples  proclaimed  192  years  ago  by  the  foun  1- 
Ing  fathers. 

Condensed  Into  simple  language,  the  D  !- 
claration  of  Independence  could  be  applit  d 
to  the  situations  existing  among  the  o])- 
pressed  peoples  on  every  continent  In  the 
world.  The  rules  of  international  and  nation  il 
conduct  contained  in  the  declaration  are  :  n 
every  sense  pertinent  today.  If  these  we  -e 
taken  to  heart  by  the  peoples  of  those  coun- 
tries now  Uvlng  under  dictatorships,  tie 
whole  world  might  rid  Itself  of  the  perennl  il 
fear  of  autocratic  governments  which  threa  ;- 
en  the  peace. 

The  tendency,  however.  Is  to  give  le  is 
thought  to  the  plight  of  other  peoples  ar  d 
more  attention  to  the  pleasures  of  the  day. 
The  Fourth  of  July  has  become  a  holiday  pi  l- 
marlly  for  recreation.  The  national  signll  i- 
cance  of  the  day  Is,  to  be  sure,  noted  here  ai  id 
there  by  patriotic  organizations,  but  even  tie 
television  and  radio  networks  usually  do  nat 
schedule  programs  devoting  special  attentlim 
to  Independence  Day. 

There  Is  need  also  for  pointed  reflection  <  m 
the  concept  of  evolution  as  well  as  revol  i- 
tion.  For  inside  the  United  States  the  centrsil 
government  has  been  moving  toward  a  fom 
of  duress  not  conceived  of  by  the  Founding 
Fathers.  The  13  colonies  considered  then  i- 
selves  sovereign  and  equal.  They  delegat<d 
certain  powers  to  a  national  government,  bi  it 
they  never  thought  the  contract  they  slgnc  d 
would  be  construed  as  meaning  that  th(  y 
were  to  give  up  any  other  powers  wlthoi  it 
their  consent.  Government,  they  were  as- 
sured, would  always  rest  upon  the  consent  >f 
the  governed. 


Yet  the  tendency  has  been  to  erode  gradu- 
ally the  rights  of  the  states  and  to  permit  a 
central  authority — without  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  in  the  way  prescribed  In 
that  document  Itself — to  deprive  the  people 
of  the  rights  they  have  always  thought  were 
to  be  exercised  by  the  states. 

A  public  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  of  the  Constitution  might 
well  be  featured  everywhere  throughout  the 
country  as  a  part  of  the  celet)ration  of  In- 
dependence Day.  This  could  remind  many 
people  of  the  rights  lost  by  the  states  through 
usurpation  of  power.  It  might  even  draw  at- 
tention to  the  growth  of  the  cult  of  ex- 
pediency which  today  permits  nine  Justices, 
never  elected  by  the  people,  to  rewrite  the 
Constitution  at  will. 

(Note:  the  thoughts  expressed  above  were 
also  presented  on  the  fourth  of  July  last 
year  ) 


CONCLUSION  OF  idoRNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


AMENDMENT      OF      THE      FEDERAL 
WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  3206)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
tix)l  Act,  as  amended,  relating  to  the 
construction  of  waste  treatment  works, 
and  to  the  conduct  of  water  pollution 
control  research,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  ijie 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert; 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1968". 

Sec  2.  Section  8  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act,  as  amended  (33  U.S.C. 
466e).  is  amended: 

(a)  By  redesignating  subsections  (f)  and 
(g)  as  (g)  and  (h); 

(b)  By  inserting  after  the  word  "grant" 
In  clauses  (1),  (3),  (4) ,  and  (5)  of  subsection 
(b)  the  words  "or  contract",  and  after  the 
word  "graiitee"  In  clause  (3)  of  subsection 
(b)  the  words  "or  contractee"; 

(c)  By  Inserting  after  the  word  "appro- 
priated" wherever  It  appears  in  the  second 
and  third  sentences  of  subsection  (c)  the 
words  "for  grants  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this    section"; 

(d)  By  Inserting  in  subsection  (c)  after 
the  word  "finds"  In  the  sixth  sentence  a 
comma  and  the  words  "prior  to  August  31, 
1968,";  and  after  the  words  "June  30,  1966," 
in  the  seventh  sentence  the  words  "but  prior 
to  August  31,  1968." 

(e)  By  changing  the  words  "subsection 
(b)"  in  the  first  sentence  of  redesigned  sub- 
section (g)  to  "subsections  (b)  and  (f)"; 
and 

(f)  By  Inserting  a  new  subsection  after 
subsection  (e)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'contracting  party'  means  a  State, 
municipality,  or  Intermunlclpal  or  Interstate 
agency. 

"(2)  Within  the  limits  established  in  ap- 
propriation Acts  for  fiscal  years  1969,  1970, 
and  1971,  the  Secretary  may,  beginning 
August  31,  1968,  enter  Into  contracts.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 


tion, with  any  contracting  party  to  make 
payments  over  a  period  of  not  to  exceed 
thirty  years  from  the  date  of  the  contract 
to  cover  the  Federal  share  of  the  construction 
costs  of  treatment  works  that  meet  the  ap- 
plicable requirements  of  susbection  (b)  of 
this  section  and  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section. 

"(3)  The  Federal  share  of  treatment  works 
with  respect  to  which  a  contract  Is  entered 
into  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  the  same  percentage  as  would  be  the 
case  If  a  grant  were  being  made  for  such 
works  under  subsections  (b)  and  (h)  of  this 
section. 

"(4)  Each  contract  shall  Include  such 
reasonable  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  appropriate. 

"(5)  Any  contract  executed  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  subsection  shall  be  an  obli- 
gation supported  by  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  United  States  and  shall  be  incon- 
testable except  for  fraud  or  misrepresenta- 
tion of  which  the  holder  has  actual 
knowledge. 

"(6)  The  principal  sum  available  for  con- 
tracts under  this  subsection  for  each  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  June  30,  1968,  shall  be 
allotted  by  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with 
the  ratio  that  the  population  of  each  State 
bears  to  the  population  of  all  the  States  and 
shall  be  reallotted  in  accordance  with  the 
fourth  and  fifth  sentences  of  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section.  The  total  of  such  principal 
sum  and  the  amount  actually  appropriated 
for  grants  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion for  fiscal  years  1969,  1970,  and  1971,  shall 
not  exceed  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated  for   grants  for  such   fiscal   years." 

Sec.  3.  Section  8(d)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  making  grants 
and  entering  into  contracts  under  this  sec- 
tion, there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$700,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1969;  $1,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970;  and  $1,250,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971.  At  least 
50  per  centum  of  the  first  $100,000,000  so 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning 
on  or  after  July  1,  1965,  shall  be  used  for 
grants  for  the  construction  of  treatment 
works  servicing  municipalities  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand  population  or 
under.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  pay- 
ments under  contracts  entered  into  under 
subsection  (f)  of  this  section.  Sums  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section  shall  remain 
available  until  expended." 


JUVENILE    DELINQUENCY    PREVEN- 
TION AND  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  2  days  ago, 
toward  the  end  of  the  session,  the  Sen- 
ate passed  the  extension  of  the  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Act.  There  was  a  goodfc 
deal  of  hurry  on  the  part  of  all  of  us  to 
get  away,  and  I  am  afraid  that  in  the 
course  of  it,  I  forget  my  senatorial  man- 
ners. 

I  should  like  now  to  pay  tribute  to 
those  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  for  the  very  great 
assistance  they  gave  me,  not  only  In 
committee  but  in  floor  management  of 
the  bill. 

Of  particular  importance  was  the  fine 
work  done  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  IMr.  Randolph!,  who  has  al- 
ways been  a  stanch  supporter  of  all  leg- 
islation reported  by  that  subcommittee. 
I  wish  especially  to  ihank  him  for  his 
assistance. 
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In  the  same  category  are  the  others 
members  of  the  subcommittee  on  the 
Democratic  side:  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  IMr.  Williams  1 ,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  IMr.  Pell],  the  Senator 
from  Massachj^setts  IMr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  frotn  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nel- 
son], and  our  newest  but  very  valuable 
member,  the  Senator  from  Mii-mesota 
(Mr.  Mondale]. 

I  should  like  also  to  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  I  Mr.  Javits  )  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  IMr.  Prouty]  for 
their  understanding  and  cooperation  in 
bringing  to  the  floor  what  was  essen- 
tially a  bipartisan  bill,  and  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  large  part  be- 
cause of  their  assistance  on  the  floor. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Murphy],  although  he  did 
not  agree  with  the  rest  of  the  commit- 
tee, nevertheless  offered  his  amendment 
in  a  most  friendly  and  gentlemanly  way. 
We  had  no  difficulty  in  the  committee 
or  on  the  floor  in  disposing  of  it.  The 
Senator  from  California,  too,  was  a  most 
valuable  member  of  the  subcommittee. 

All  staff  members,  including  Michael 
W.  Kirst,  counsel  for  the  subcommittee, 
also  deserve  great  credit  for  a  fine  bit  of 
staff  work. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  report  of  the 
Associated  Press  concerning  the  action 
taken  by  the  Senate,  there  was  a  sub- 
stantial error  which  I  woulU  like  to  cor- 
rect in  the  Record. 

The  Associated  Press  stated  in  an  arti- 
cle going  out  all  over  the  country  that 
the  committee,  and  indeed  the  Senate, 
had  cut  back  on  the  auUTorization  re- 
quested by  the  administration  for  the 
juvenile  delinquency  biU. 

That  is  just  not  true.  The  admiiiistra- 
tion  asked  for  a  1-year  authorization  of 
$25  million  and  for  an  open-end  author- 
ization for  several  additional  years. 

What  the  committee  did  was  to  au- 
thorize $25  million  for  the  first  year,  $50 
million  for  the  second  year,  $75  million 
for  the  third  year,  and  $100  million  for 
the  fourth  year. 

An  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  DominickI — which 
I  was  happy  to  accept — knocked  out  the 
fourth  year,  so  that  the  authorizations 
contained  in  the  bill  were  not  only  sub- 
stantially in  excess  of  what  the  admin- 
istration had  requested,  but  were  also,  I 
believe,  a  sound  basis  for  a  3-year  pro- 
gram. 

The  House  has  passed  a  1-year  pro- 
gram which  will  sliortly  go  to  confer- 
ence. I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  per- 
suade our  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
yield  to  a  substantial  extent  in  the 
conference. 


MOTION  TO  RECONSIDER  PASSAGE 
OF  S.  3566,  AMENDMENT  OF  FED- 
ERAL   AVIATION    ACT 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  enter  a  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  S.  3566  was  passed  on  yes- 
terday. 

There  was  an  understanding  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  the  bills  which 
had  been  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  placed  on  the  calendar 
would  not  be  taken  up  yesterday. 

Merely  through  an  inadvertence,  and 
not  through  any  intent  to  violate  the 
imdeistanding,  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  was  received,  and  the  bill  (S. 
3566)  was  passed  by  the  Senate  yester- 
day. 

Before  I  enter  my  motion,  I  want  to 
make  it  very  plain  that  it  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
However,  I  felt  it  was  highly  essential 
that  I  have  a  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monroney)  to  establish  certain  points 
of  legislative  history  in  connection  with 
this  measure.  And  because  I  feel  it  is  very 
important  to  have  this  colloquy,  I  will 
make  the  motion,  hoping  that  tomorrow 
I  can  have  the  colloquy  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  who  is  expected  back 
by  that  time.  I  will  then  withdraw  the 
motion. 

Mr.  President.  I  enter  a  motion  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  S.  3566  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  yesterday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  entered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  1129.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Demetra 
Lanl  Angelopouloe;  and 

S.J.  Res.  157.  Joint  resolution  to  supple- 
ment Public  Law  87-734  and  Public  Law  87- 
735  which  took  title  to  certain  lands  In  the 
Lower  Brule  and  Crow  Creek  Indian  Reserva- 
tions. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  cf  a  quorum. 

The  PREISIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H_R.  12120)  to  assist 
courts,  correctional  institutions,  and 
community  agencies  to  prevent,  treat, 
and  control  juvenile  delinquency;  to  sup- 
port research  and  training  efforts  in  the 
prevention,  treatment,  and  control  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: asked  a  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Perkins, 
Mr.  PuciNSKi,  Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  Carey, 
Mr.  William  D.  Ford,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr. 
Ayres,  Mr.  Ashbrook.  Mr.  Quie,  and  Mr. 
Goodell,  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  joint  reso- 
lution : 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  »S.  3206 >  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  relating  to  the  construction  of 
waste  treatment  works,  and  to  the  con- 
duct of  water  pollution  control  research, 
and  for  othe^  purposes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  S.  3206  is 
intended  to  stimulate  construction  of 
water  pollution  treatment  facilities  and, 
more  importantly,  to  honor  the  commit- 
ment made  by  the  Congress  in  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966. 

That  legislation  amended  section  8  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  to  provide  for  a  vastly  increased  pro- 
gram of  Federal  assistance  for  munici- 
pal wasie  treatment  plant  construction — 
from  a  $150  million  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1967  to  $450  million  for  1968. 
$700  million  for  1969.  $1  billion  for  1970, 
and  $1.25  billion  for  1971.  The  1966  law 
eliminated  the  dollar  ceilings  on  single 
and  multimimicipal  projects,  permitting 
a  full  30-percent  Federal  contribution  to 
eligible  projects,  regardless  of  size 
and  increased  the  maximum  grant  to 
as  high  as  55  percent  under  certain 
circumstances. 

The  expected  level  of  Federal  assist- 
ance is  critical  to  the  attainment  of  the 
water  quality  standards  being  estab- 
lished under  the  Water  Quality  Act  of 
1965.  But,  a  serious  loss  of  momentum  in 
the  clean  water  drive  is  in  prospect. 

The  administration  sought  and  Con- 
gress appropriated  only  $203  million  of 
the  $450  million  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1968.  Only  $225  million  of  the  $700 
million  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1969 
was  requested,  and  House  action  on  the 
public  works  appropriation  bill  reduced 
this  to  $203  million.  K  conditions  do  not 
change  to  permit  full  implementation  of 
the  program  in  the  years  immediately 
ahead,  it  is  doubtful  that  we  can  over- 
come the  backlog  of  needed  waste 
treatment  facilities  and  finance  the  con- 
struction required  to  keep  up  with  popn- 
lation  growth,  plant  obsolescence,  and 
higher  water  quality  requirements. 

The  total  amount  of  Federal  grant 
funds  required  to  meet  the  applications 
presently  in  process  is  about  $1.4  billion, 
for  projects  having  a  total  cost  of  about 
^t2J  billion.  As  of  April  30,  1968,  2,171 
projects  had  been  approved  but  not 
completed.  These  projects  have  a  total 
cost  of  about  $1.92  billion,  with  grant 
assistance  totaling  $452  million.  In  ad- 
dition, the  amount  of  Federal  grant 
funds  necessary  to  fully  fund  pending 
projects  eligible  for  reimbursement 
would  be  approximately  $342  million. 

As  of  July  1.  1968,  40  States  and  other 
jurisdictions  had  received  approval  of 
water  quality  standards.  To  meet  these 
standards  will  require  an  increasing  in- 
vestment in  sewage  treatment  worlcs. 
They  also  require  the  meeting  of  sched- 
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ules  of  compliance.  Failiue  to  com  Jly 
could  result  in  future  enforcement  ac- 
tions. The  committee  does  not  want  ihe 
States  and  localities  to  use  the  failure  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  meet  Its 
commitment  as  a  reason  for  not  mov  ng 
forward  to  construct  waste  treatmint 
works  in  compliance  with  these  sched- 
ules. S.  3206  will  enable  us  to  meet  tiis 
commitment  and  avoid  this  possibility 

The  intent  of  the  proposed  legislatian 
is  to  permit  communities  to  finance  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  waste  trej  ,t- 
ment  with  repayment  assured  from  tlie 
Federal  Government. 

The  present  provisions  of  the  act  in- 
clude a  reimbursement  provision  added 
in  1966.  That  feature,  unlike  this  bll, 
does  not  provide  any  assurance  to  a 
State  or  local  community  of  a  reimbune- 
ment  of  the  Federal  share  of  costs  it 
Incurs  in  constructing  treatment  worts. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reimbursement 
provision  is  only  available  from  furds 
appropriated  and  allotted  through  June 
30,  1971,  and  specifically  provides  that 
the  approval  of  a  project  does  not  con- 
mit  or  obligate  the  United  States  to  ma  ke 
a  reimbursement  from  these  funds. 

Accordingly,  with  the  addition  of  the 
new  contract  provision,  as  amended  by 
an  amendment  I  propose  to  offer  at  the 
initiative  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  the  till 
suspends  the  reimbursement  provisiDn 
whenever  Congress  approves  contrrct 
authority  ecival  to  the  difference  between 
funds  appropriated  for  grants  and  tjhe 
authorized  level  of  appropriations.  Proj- 
ects otherwise  eligible  for  reimbur^- 
ment  under  section  8(C)  of  the  act  would 
not  be  affected  by  this  suspensioi 
that  is,  projects  which  the  Secretf 
finds,  prior  to  suspension  of  this  provi- 
sion, meet  the  requirements  of  sectior  8 
will  continue  to  be  eligible  for  reiii- 
bursement  from  funds  appropriated  to 
make  grants  under  subsection  8'  3) 
through  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  committee  believes  that,  desp  te 
the  acceptance  of  the  existing  reimburs  e- 
ment  provision,  greater  progress  can  be 
achieved  in  the  construction  of  waite 
treatment  works  by  giving  to  the  Stales 
and  localities  a  guarantee  that  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  will  be  paid  and  jy 
making  funds  available  at  the  authorized 
level. 

The  Secretary,  after  the  enactment  of 
appropriation  acts  for  each  fiscal  year- 
1969.  1970,  and  1971— which  will  est£ 
lish  the  total  sums  available  for  contrt 
grants,    will    allot    the    total    contrt 
amount  by  population  among  the  sevei 
States.  The  total  contract  amount  cam 
exceed  the  difference  between  the  si 
authorized  for  grants  in  a  fiscal  year  ai 
the  sum  actually  appropriated  therefdr. 

S.  3206  would  limit  the  total  amount  of 
contract  and  grant  authority  to  $700  ml 
lion  in  fiscal  year  1969.  $1  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1970,  and  $1.25  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1971.  That  is,  the  Secretary  could  enter 
into  contracts  for  an  amount,  in  any  of 
these  3  fiscal  years,  that  represented  tae 
authorized  amount  minus  the  actuM 
amount  appropriated.  It  must  be  empha- 
sized that  this  is  the  authorization  au- 
thority;   the   actual   limits  on   contract 


authority  will  be  established  in  appro- 
priation acts. 

For  example,  the  available  contract 
amount  in  fiscal  year  1969  would  be  the 
difference  between  $700  million,  the  sum 
authorized,  And  $225  million,  the  sum 
recommended  by  the  President,  should 
the  latter  sum  be  appropriated.  Once  al- 
lotted, the  Secretary  may  then  enter  into 
contracts  with  the  States  or  local  com- 
munities aggregating  in  that  amount. 

The  contract  would  obligate  the  United 
States  to  pay,  over  a  maximum  period 
of  30  years,  the  grant  covering  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  project  cost.  The  con- 
tract would  be  subject  to  the  same  per- 
centage limits  as  are  now  applicable  to 
direct  grants  and  would  be  available  to 
pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  treatment  works  as  defined  in 
section  8(e)  of  the  act.  It  does  not  include 
the  interest  on  any  obligations  issued  by 
the  State  or  local  commimity  to  finance 
the  construction  of  the  works. 

Before  entering  into  the  cent i  act,  the 
Secretary  must  be  satisfied  that  the 
works  meet  the  requirements  of  section 
8(c),  relating  to  State  approval,  priori- 
ties, and  comprehensive  plans. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  summarized  the 
substantive  provisions  of  S.  3206.  Two 
provisions  which  I  have  not  discussed 
require  amplification. 

As  previously  indicated,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  pay  a  grant  for  a  period 
of  not  more  than  30  years.  The  commit- 
tee intends  that  these  payments  be  on  an 
annual  basis.  The  Secretary  is  given 
fiexibility  on  the  length  of  a  contract 
primarily  to  accommodate  the  contract- 
ing party  which,  because  of  the  method  of 
financing  used,  may  not  wish  to  utilize 
the  full  period  allowed  for  repayment. 

The  second  provision  which  requires 
discussion  is  subsection  (f)  (4)  which 
states : 

Each  contract  shall  include  such  reason- 
able terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate. 

This  language  is  Included  to  provide 
the  Secretary  with  necessary  authority 
to  enter  into  a  legally  enforceable  con- 
tract. It  is  not  and  cannot t)e  interpreted 
as  providing  the 'Secretary  with  author- 
ity to  require  user  charges,  taxable  bonds 
and  other  matters  which  were  included 
in  the  administration  proposal. 

"Reasonable  terms  and  conditions" 
may  include  such  provisions  as  first,  as- 
surance of  proper  and  efficient  op)eration 
and  maintenance  of  the  project;  second, 
assurance  that  the  project  is  in  conform- 
ity with  the  State  water  pollution  control 
plan;  third,  assurance  that  the  remain- 
ing cost  of  the  project  will  be  paid;  and, 
fourth,  assurance  that  the  project  is  in 
conformity  with  subsection  8<c)  of  the 
act. 

For  the  Secretary  to  go  beyond  these 
limits  would  not  be  consistent  with  con- 
gressional intent. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  fully  explain 
the  measure  presently  pending  before 
the  Senate  I  would  like  to  discuss  the 
original  administration  bill,  its  provi- 
sions and  why  some  of  those  provisions 
are  not  a  part  of  the  committee  bill. 

As  proposed  by  the  administration,  S. 
3206  required  communities  entering  into 


contracts  with  the  Secretary  to  sell  tax- 
able securities  to  finance  a  project's  cost. 

The  committee  does  not  believe  that 
the  water  pollution  control  effort  will  be 
assisted  by  involving  it  in  the  continuing 
controversy  between  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments regarding  taxation  on  municipEil 
securities. 

The  committee  is  primarily  interested 
in  moving  ahead  with  effective  pollution 
control  programs  and,  while  interested 
in  evaluating  alternative  financing  meth- 
ods, believes  that  further  consideration 
by  this  committee  of  the  taxable  bond 
question  this  year  will  not  be  productive. 
However,  the  committee  recommends  a 
review  of  this  area  in  consultation  with 
1  State  and  local  government,  concerned 
Federal  agencies  and  the  banking  com- 
munity to  determine  if  a  unified  policy 
can  be  developed. 

S.  3206  as  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion contained  a  number  of  changes  in 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
While  the  committee  realizes  that  many 
of  these  recommendations  jnerit  con- 
sideration, it  felt  that  they  would  not 
be  appropriated  within  the  context  of  a 
financing  bill.  Most  of  these  changes 
are  aimed  at  the  entire  water  pollution 
control  program,  and  should  be  consid- 
ered within  an  overall  review  of  that 
program  which  the  committee  will  im- 
dertake  next  year.  The  critical  problem 
at  present  is  to  stimulate  an  increase  in 
construction  of  treatment  plants  so  that 
the  momentum  created  by  water  quality 
standards  is  not  lost. 

The  administration  bill  proposed  that 
the  treatment  works  must  -serve  an 
area  of  more  than  125,000  persons,  or  a 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  pointed 
out  that  96  percent  of  construction 
grants  and  87  percent  of  funds,  since 
the  inception  of  the  program  went  to 
cities  of  under  125,000.  Ninety-two  per- 
cent of  construction  grants  and  76  per- 
cent of  grant  funds  went  to  communi- 
ties under  50,000. 

It  is  clear  that  cities  have  not  partici- 
pated in  this  program  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  smaller  communities,  in  part  be- 
cause of  project  dollar  ceilings  of  $1.2 
million  for  individual  projects  and  $4.8 
million  for  multicommunity  projects 
which  prevailed  prior  to  the  Clean  Wa- 
ter Restoration  Act  of  1966.  The  commit- 
tee believes  that  more  emphasis  should 
be  given  to  meeting  the  needs  of  our 
larger  communities.  It  believes,  however, 
that  this  can.  be  done  with  the  context 
of  improving  the  methods  for  establish- 
ing priorities  which  should  result  from 
the  water  quality  standards  program. 
Moreover,  the  committee  believes  that 
elimination  of  the  project  dollar  ceilings 
coupled  with  the  history  of  construction 
in  smaller  communities  will  inevitably 
cause  a  shift  of  fimds  toward  the  larger 
communities. 

The  administration  bill  contained  a 
mandatory  requirement  for  the  establish- 
ment of  sewer  service  charges  justified 
on  the  basis  that:  First,  sewer  charges 
equitably  place  the  cost  of  this  utility 
service  on  the  user;  second,  pressure  on 
statutory  debt  limits  are  eased,  freeing 
up  those  sources  of  funds  for  schools, 
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roads,  and  other  public  purposes;  third, 
sewage  treatment  service  is  placed  on  a 
businesslike  basis,  allowing  for  improve- 
ments and  proper  maintenance  of  the 
system;  and  fourth,  industrial  and  com- 
mercial enterprises  are  encouraged  to 
manage  their  wastes  more  effectively, 
thus  potentially  reducing  the  size  of  the 
treatment  facility  required. 

The  committee  was  sympathetic  to  the 
need  to  establish  a  rational  method  of  fi- 
nancing treatment  f  acihties,  but  the  com- 
mittee does  not  believe  this  should  be 
limited  to  a  new  method  of  financing, 
since  it  is  related  to  the  entire  water 
pollution  control  program.  Because  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  however,  the 
committee  requests  that  the  Department 
oi#.he  Interior,  in  consultation  with  other 
appropriate  agencies,  submit  a  report  by 
January  1.  1969.  on  the  current  practices 
of  communities  employing  user  charges, 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this 
method  of  financing,  the  possibilities  of 
regional  treatment  facilities  for  both  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  w-astes  on  a  charge 
basis,  and  other  relevant  factors. 

The  administration  proposed  that  the 
allotment  provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  not  apply  to  this 
program.  They  proposed,  instead,  that  tlie 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  allocate  priori- 
ties according  to  criteria  developed  by 
him. 

The  committee  realizes  that  there  may 
be  a  need  to  look  more  closely  at  the  cur- 
rent allotment  forniula.  For  example, 
the  "Cost  of  Clean  Water"  report  indi- 
cated that  two-thirds  of  the  need  for 
new  facilities  to  eliminate  the  current 
backlog  Is  concentrated  in  10  States 
which  account  for  one-half  the  total  ur- 
ban population.  The  allotment  for  those 
States  is  only  about  35  percent  of  the  to- 
tal available.  Nevertheless,  the  commit- 
tee is  hesitant  to  shift  to  a  new  allotment 
and  priority  system  at  this  time  con- 
sidering the  urgent  need  to  stimulate  con- 
struction now.  Hearings  next  year  will 
I  provide  an  opportunity  to  review  this 
area  and  determine  whether  changes  in 
the  allotment  or  reallotment  formula  are 
necessary. 

The  committee  wishes  to  make  it  clear 
that  it  expects  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  work  closely  with  the  States 
in  the  development  of  project  priorities. 
Section  8(b)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  requires  that  no  grant 
shall  be  made  by  the  Secretai-y  'unless 
such  project  is  included  in  a  compre- 
hensive program  developed  pursuant  to 
this  act."  These  comprehensive  plans 
should  serve  as  a  basis  for  thoughtful 
plans  to  implement  water  quality  stand- 
ards. This  effort  must  be  intensified  this 
year  and  in  the  years  ahead. 

Finally,  the  administration  bill  pro- 
vided that,  in  making  approvals  for  both 
grant  and  contract  assistance,  the  Sec- 
retary would  require  that  the  design  and 
operation  be  adequate  to  assure  maxi- 
mum efficiency,  and  that  States  develop 
statewide  plans  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  existing  treatment  works  and  initiate 
operator  certification  programs.  The 
committee  is  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lem that  many  treatment  facilities  are 
not  being  operated  efficiently.  Training, 
proper  civil  service  status,  job  systems 
that  allow  for  increasing  responsibility. 


and  other  factors  must  be  considered. 
The  committee  supports  actions  to  over- 
come deficiencies  in  the  operation  of 
plants  and  will  continue  to  give  this  area 
its  close  scrutiny. 

May  I  at  this  point  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  all  members  of  the  committee, 
including  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [  Mr.  Randolph]  ,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works; 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Hoggs },  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee;  as  well  as  the 
distingtiished  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper],  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  on  the  full  committee.  All 
have  given  their  close  attention  to  this 
problem  and  the  problem  of  w  orking  out 
a  bill. 

The  bill  which  the  committee  has 
brought  before  the  Senate  differs 
markedly  from  the  administration  bill  as 
introduced.  Tlie  latter  bill  generated  con- 
siderable controversy  which  might  well 
have  led  to  an  inability  on  our  part  to 
produce  any  proposed  legislation. 

The  bill  now  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate, I  believe,  is  a  reasonalbe  compromise. 
It  is  a  minimal  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  and,  hopefully.  Congress  to  meas- 
ure up  to  the  Federal  commitment  which 
we  undertook  in  the  act  of  1966. 

I  should  like  to  express  my  particular 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  FMr.  BoggsI  for  the 
part  he  has  played  in  helping  us  to 
achieve  the  compromise.  In  addition,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleagues  and  myself.  I 
want  to  thank  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee staff,  including  the  chief  clerk, 
Richard  Royce,  the  counsel,  Barry  Meyer, 
and  the  professional  staff  members,  Leon 
Billings  and  Richard  Grimdy,  William 
Hildenbrand,  legislative  assistant  to  Sen- 
ator BoGGS,  and  my  administrative  assist- 
ant. Donald  Nicoll.  for  their  contributions 
to  the  development  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  w  ish  to  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Maine  for  the  work  he 
has  done  in  water  pollution  control,  and 
also  to  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  who  I  know  has  worked  hard 
on  this  matter. 

But  I  did  wish  to  explore  one  issue:  The 
Secretary  has  indicated  that  he  is  not 
going  to  permit  the  downgrading  of 
water,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  it  is 
above  all  other  quality  standards. 

This  creates  many  problems,  as  the 
Senator  can  appreciate,  when  a  State 
wishes  to  develop  areas  where  there  are 
inherently  good  water  conditions  which 
are  well  above  the  other  quality  stand- 
ards. Even  though  an  industry  might 
utilize  the  best  treatment  available,  and 
the  water  might  remain  above  other 
quality  standards,,  some  lessening  of  pu- 
rity might  imderstandably  occur.  Yet  a 
strict  nondegradation  policy  would  seem 
to  negate  the  opportunity  of  developing 
any  of  these  areas. 

Did  the  committee  go  into  that  prob- 
lem at  all  during  consideration  of  this 
bUl? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  This  bUl  does  not  deal 
with  that  authority,  which  was  estab- 
lished under  the  Water  Quality  Act  of 


1965.  This  bill  deals  simply  with  the 
financing  of  waste  treatment  works  con- 
structed under  the  water  quality  stand- 
ards established  under  that  act  and  also 
under  the  Financing  Act  of  1966. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Tliis  has  become  a 
matter  of  great  concern,  for  example,  on 
the  western  slope  of  Colorado.  I  think  it 
could  become  a  problem  in  the  State  of 
Maine. 

There  seems  to  have  been  an  interpre- 
tation by  the  Secretary  contrary  to  that 
which  was  intended  by  Congress. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  has  any 
thoughts  as  to  whether  the  problem  de- 
serves to  have  some  Senate  hearings. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  has  been  raised  and  was  dis- 
cussed during  hearings  on  the  present 
bill.  Whenever  we  have  hearings  in  this 
field,  we  try  to  cover  any  pending  mat- 
ters. The  policy  question  was  the  sub- 
ject of  very  careful  consideration.  Mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  and  especially  the 
subcommittee,  were  exposed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  policy.  I  want  to  be 
very  careful  in  the  use  of  words  to  de- 
scribe the  policy.  As  we  understand  it, 
the  policy  is  not  Intended  to  prohibit 
industrial  development  of  otherwise  un- 
developed streams. 

First,  it  is  intended  to  establish  safe- 
guards to  insure  that  whenever  an  in- 
dustrial development  project  is  proposed 
which  would  result  in  lower  water  Qual- 
ity, a  rational  decision  is  made  by  the 
community,  by  the  parties  Involved,  and 
by  the  State,  balancing  the  priorities  in 
connection  with  the  use  for  th?  stream. 

Second,  the  purpose  is  to  insure  that 
w  henever  the  decision  is  affirmative  with 
respect  to  such  project,  the  available 
technology  is  used  to  minimize  the  im- 
pact on  the  stream.  The  real  test  of  the 
policy  will  come  as  it  will  apply. 

I  can  imderstand  the  concern  that 
has  been  expressed  by  the  people  from 
w'hom  the  Senator  has  heard.  I  have  re- 
ceived similar  expressions  of  concern 
that  the  policy,  as  worded,  will  be  an 
absolute  block  to  economic  growth  and 
development  in  presently  undeveloped 
areas.  That  is  not  the  intent  of  the  pol- 
icy, as  we  understand  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  have  the  Senator's  thinking 
on  this  matter.  I  recall  a  stream  in  our 
State,  one  which  I  should  add  was  crys- 
tal clear,  which  the  Department  judged 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  trout  stream 
they  had  ever  seen.  The  difficulty  was 
that  they  did  not  thoroughly  analyze  it. 
No  trout  live  in  that  stream.  The  stream 
comes  from  a  point  in  a  much  higher 
area  which  has  certain  toxic  qualities, 
which  do  not  permit  fish,  lichen,  or  other 
things  of  that  kind  to  grow.  The  De- 
partment threatened  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  that  water  because  it  would  spoil 
fishing  possibilities  in  the  stream.  This 
just  illustrates  one  of  the  difficulties  my 
State  has  encoimtered  with  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  field  of  water  pollution 
control. 

I  think  it  important  that  the  Record 
refiect  our  concern  with  the  so-called 
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nondegcadation  issue,  as  well  as  set  out 
the  intent  of  the  Senate  Air  and  Wate: 
Pollution  Subcommittee  on  this  subjec 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  hasten  to  add  a  fur 
ther  point.  There  conceivably  could  b 
streams  which  should  be  maintained  i 
their  pristine,  pure,  and  natural  sta 
but  that  is  a  decision  to  be  made  at 
time  by  the  parties  and  by  the  public  a: 
private   interests  involved   after  evaJ 
ating  the  potential  of  the  stream  and  Uje 
potential    future    uses,    and    so    fort 
which  would  lead  to  a  rational  decisi' 
rather  than  a  blind  decision.  The  Sen 
tor  might  wish  to  examine  the  colloq 
between   the  Secretary  of   the  Interi 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  on  pagels 
3  to  18,  and  the  departmental  response  tj 
the  subcommittee's  questions  on  pages 
A91  to  A97.  of  "Water  Pollution,  1968- - 
Part  I,"  healings  before  the  Senate  Pub  ■ 
lie    Works    Subcommittee    on    Air    and 
Water  Pollution,  March  27,  1968. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senatoi. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  technical  amendments  and  asl; 
that  they  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thd 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  acting  legislative  clerk  procede( 
to  read  the  amendments. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  asl 
unanimous  consent  that  the  furthei 
reading  of  the  amendments  be  dispensec 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withou ; 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  th^' 
amendments  will  be  printed  in  th" 
Record. 

The  amendments,  ordered  to  b<! 
printed  in  the  Record,  are  as  follows 

On  page  18.  line  3.  strike  out  all  througl 
line  5  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  th( 
following : 

"(e)  By  Inserting  after  subsection  (b)  o. 
this  section  in  the  first  sentence  of  redesig- 
nated subsection  (g)  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: 'or  the  amount  contracted  for  undei 
subsection  (f)  of  this  section,',  and  by  strik 
Ing  out  In  such  sentence  'the  amount  of  such 
grant'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'such 
amount';  and". 

On  page  18,  line  26,  strike  out  "(h)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(g)". 

On  page  19,  line  8.  strike  out  "principal 
sum  available  for  contracts"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "total  amount  of  contract 
authority". 

On  page  19.  line  14.  strike  out  "The  total 
of  such  principal  sutn"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "Such  total". 

On  page  19,  line  21,  after  "grants  and" 
strike  out  "entering  into"  and  Insert  "pay- 
ments on  contracts". 

On  page  20,  line  5,  strike  out  "is"  and  in 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  "are". 

On  page  20.  line  7,  strike  out  "payments 
under"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "payments, 
after  June  30,  1971,  on". 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  these  are 
technical  amendments  and  they  have  no 
substantive  impact.  I  ask  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques 
tion    is    on    agreeing    to    the    technical 
amendments  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  It 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  17,  line  24,  strike  out  all  through 
line  2  on  page  IS  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(d)  By  adding  a  new  sentence  after  the 
seventh  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  "The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
project  for  reimbursement  under  the  pre- 
ceding two  sentences  from  such  allotments 
during  fiscal  year  1969  beginning  thirty  days 
after  enactment  of  this  sentence  and  during 
fiscal  years  1970  and  1971.  if  Congress  pro- 
vides. In  Appropriation  Acts  for  those  fiscal 
years,  the  full  sum  authorized  In  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section  for  grants  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  for  contracts  under  subsection 
(f)  of  this  section:  PTOvided,  That,  in  the 
event  the  Congress  does  not  provide  such  au- 
thorlzed  sum  in  such  fiscal  year,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  not  approve  any  project  for  such 
reimbursement  in  any  State  that  elects  to 
utilize  the  provisions  of  subsection  (f )  of  this 
section'."; 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  accomplish  what  I 
have  discussed  in  my  prepared  remarks 
with  respect  to  substitution  of  contract 
authority  for  reimbursement  of  States 
as  provided  under  the  1966  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  another 
pollution  bill  which  is  pending  on  the 
calendar  is  S.  2525,  dealing  with  pollu- 
tion from  vessels. 

In  order  to  avoid  a  parliamentary 
problem  which  might  result  during  the 
latter  days  of  this  session  and  because 
I  believe  the  provisions  of  S.  2525  require 
congressional  action  this  year,  I  have 
prepared  an  amendment  which  will  in- 
clude the  provisions  of  S.  2525  as  a  part 
of  S.  3206. 

This  amendment-  Is  identical  to  the 
language  of  the  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee with  one  minor  technical  change 
required  to  clarify  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment  to  section  11  of  the 
V/ater  Pollution  Control  Act.  I  will  dis- 
cuss this  change  in  a  moment. 

S.  2525  would  authorize  a  program  for 
control  of  pollution  from  vessels,  an 
amendment  to  section  11  of  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  which  relates  to 
control  of  pollution  by  Federal  agencies, 
and  a  simple  1-year  extension  of  the  re- 
search authorizations  in  the  basic  act. 

Testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  indicates 
that  sewage  discharged  from  boats,  while 
not  comparable  to  large  municipal  or  in- 
dustrial sources.  Is  a  serious  and  signifi- 
cant problem  in  many  marinas,  ports, 
harbors,  and  other  confined  waterways. 
Vessel  pollution,  as  a  contributor  to  the 
Nation's  pollution  problem,  requires 
action. 

The  committee  does  not  believe  that 
this  problem  can  be  uniformly  handled 
at  tlie  State  and  local  level.  Boats  and 


boatowners  move  between  States.  Many 
of  the  Nation's  major  recreational 
waterways  are  Interstate,  while  most 
commercially  used  waters  are  interstate 
or  coastal  in  nature. 

Conflicting  State  and  local  laws  con- 
fuse vessel  operators,  and  strict  enforce- 
ment can  cause  undue  burdens  on  the 
ability  of  ves.sels  to  move  freely  In  inter- 
state commerce. 

This  same  problem  is  faced  by  the 
manufacturers  of  vessels  and  the  manu- 
facturers of  marine  sanitation  devices. 
Conflicting  State  and  local  laws  may 
require  a  variety  of  levels  of  control  and 
types  of  devices.  The  committee  believes 
that  this  confusion  can  be  eliminated  by 
Federal  preemption  of  the  authority  to 
certify  marine  sanitation  devices. 

Federal  standards  of  performance  for 
devices  are  intended  to  define  adequate 
levels  of  treatment  within  the  limits  of 
economic  and  technical  feasibility.  The 
Secretary  is  expected  to  set  performance 
standards  at  the  liighest  levels  necessary, 
within  the  limits  set  by  subsection  (a), 
to  assure  effective  results  from  this  leg- 
islation^nd  to  lessen  the  need  for  other 
State  and  local  regulations. 

The  committee  is  concerned  that  many 
State  and  local  laws,  passed  and  under 
consideration,  require  sewage  holding 
tanks  as  a  means  of  pollution  control. 
Holding  tanks  are,  and  must  continue  to 
be,  an  alternative  control  method.  How- 
ever, to  require  this  type  of  device  with- 
out providing  pump-out  and  disposal  fa- 
cilities in  ports,  harbors  and  marinas 
would  be  futile. 

This  legislation  does  not  abridge  the 
right  of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  to 
prohibit  discharges.  Local  problems  may 
require  this  tjTJe  of  action  if  local  water 
quality  standards  are  to  be  achieved.  The 
committee  recommends,  however,  that 
prohibition  of  sewage  discharge  be  an  al- 
ternative applied  only  in  restricted  areas 
and  further,  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  review  the  Federal  sewage-treat- 
ment construction  grant  program  to  as- 
certain the  extent  to  which  Federal  funds 
can  be  made  available  to  assist  States 
and  local  government  in  constructing 
alternative  waste  disposal  facilities  for 
those  restricted  areas. 

S.  2525  provides  a  means  to  achieve 
a  uniform  and  effective  vessel  pollution 
control  program. 

S.  2525  would  authorize  a  program  for 
control*^ of  pollution  from  vessels,  an 
amendment  to  section  11  of  the  Water  <^ 
Pollution  Control  Act  which  relates  to 
contiol  of  pollution  by  Federal  agencies, 
and  a  simple  1-year  extension  of  the  re- 
search authorizations  in  the  basic  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  fol- 
lowing my  remarks,  a  discussion  of  the 
key  provisions  of  S.  2525  as  contained 
in  the  committee  report,  section  18. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  earlier, 
I  indicated  that  this  amendment  Is  iden- 
tical to  S.  2525  as  reported,  exeept  for 
minor  change  in  the  Federal  agencies 
cooperation  language. 

Questions  have  been  raised  regarding 
the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  commit- 
tee amendment  to  section  11  of  the  act 
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which  requires  Federal  agencies  to  In- 
sure compliance  with  water  quality 
standards  in  their  contracts,  permits,  li- 
censes, and  leases. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  committee's  di- 
rective can  be  more  clearly  stated.  The 
committee  is  not  satisfied  with  the  role 
of  Federal  agencies  in  preventing  pollu- 
tion from  both  direct  and  related  ac- 
tivities. Some  agencies  have  been  reluc- 
tant to  accept  the  directive  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  move  effectively  to  improve  water 
quality. 

The  amendment  to  section  11  is  in- 
tended to  clarify  the  position  of  the 
Congress  in  this  regard  by  imposing  a 
requirement  that  Federal  agencies  co- 
operate with  pollution  control  efforts  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interter. 

By  including  specific  reference  to  con- 
tracts, licenses,  leases  and  permits,  the 
committee  intends  tp  require  full  recog- 
nition of  water  quaUty  in  carrying  out 
these  related  activities.  As  indicated  in 
the  report,  the  committee  looks  to  the 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  to  take 
the  initiative  in  insuring  compliance 
with  water  quality  standards. 

In  order  *o  make  the  intent  of  the 
committee  clear,  I  have  prepared  an 
amendment  to  clarify  any  confusion  re- 
garding the  extent  to  which  Federal 
agencies  should  cooperate  with  the 
Secretary  to  assure  water  quality 
compliance. 

On  page  21,  line  10,  of  S.  2525— which 
is  pending — after  "la)  It  is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
that"  has  been  deleted.  By  eliminating 
the  declaration  of  intent,  this  amend- 
ment clearly  states  the  pollution  respon- 
sibility of  Federal  agencies  in  both  direct 
and  related  activities. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  revised  section.  Federal  agencies  will 
necessarily  have  to  add  such  conditions 
to  contracts,  licenses,  leases,  and  permits 
as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  compliance 
with  water  quality  standards. 

The  committee  intends  to  continue  its 
current  investigation  of  Federal  agen- 
cies' compliance  with  this  act  and  the 
President's  Executive  order  on  water 
pollution. 

Should  future  hearings  indicate  a  lack 
of  initiative  and  a  failure  to  meet  water 
quality  needs  in  these  areas,  additional 
legislation  may  be  considered  to  give  the 
Secretary  of  the  Inteiior  prior  review  and 
approval  authority  in  connection  with 
any  Federal  activity  which  may  affect 
water  quality. 

This  amendment  also  extends,  for  1 
year,  the  research  authorizations  for 
water  pollution.  The  committee  consid- 
ered several  changes  in  the  existing  re- 
search section  of  the  act  and  decided 
that  these  proposals  should  await  pro- 
gram review  scheduled  for  early  in  the 
next  Congress. 

At  the  same  time,  the  committee  rec- 
ognized the  need  to  extend  these  impor- 
tant authorizations  through  fiscal  year 
1970  so  that  the  program  could  receive 
appropriations  in  regular  order  next 
year. 

Cognizant  of  the  concern  for  economy, 
the  committee  did  not  increase  the  level 
of  authorization  for  any  of  the  five  re- 
search programs.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
breakdown  of  these  programs  and  the 


appropriations  made  and  requested  for 
fiscal  year  1968  and  fiscal  year  1969, 
respectively. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  break- 
down was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Fiscal  year  1968 


Fiscal  year  1969 


Authorization    Appropriation    Authorization        Request 


Fiscal  year 

1970 
authorization 


Sec.  5: 

General 

Esluanne  study  . 

Sec  6.  research  and  demonstrations: 

1.  Separation  of  storm  sanitary  sewers. . 

2   Advanced  waste  treatment      . 

3.  I  ndustrial  waste  treatment 


$60.  000. 000   J33. 149. 000   }65. 000. 000   {39, 141, 000   $65. 000. 000 
1.000,000      690,000    1.000,000    1,000,000     1. 000. 000 


20, 000. 000 
20, 000, 000 
20.000.000 


8. 000.  000 
10,000.000 
10, 000, 000 


20.  OOO,  000 
20, 000. 000 
20, 000, 000 


8.  OOO.  000 
10.000.000 
10, 000, 000 


20.  000. 000 
20. 000. 000 
20, 000, 000 


Exhibit  1 

SECTION     1 8 


(a)  The  committee  intends  that  this  new 
section  preclude,  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
permitted  by  existing  and  advancing  tech- 
nology, economics,  and  other  practical  con- 
siderations, the  discharge  into  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States  of  raw  or  inade- 
quately treated  sewage  from  vessels.  T'he 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  charges 
the  Secretary  with  the  responsibility  for  ap- 
proving water  quality  standards  to  maintain 
and  enhance  the  quality  and  value  of  our 
water  resources.  Consonant  with  this  respon- 
sibility, subsection  18(a)  requires  that  the 
Secretary  must  promulgate  performance 
standards  indicating  what  a  sewage  treat- 
ment or  holding  device  must  do  to  be  ac- 
ceptable for  marine  use.  This  performance 
standard  Is  Intended  to  define  adequate 
treatment,  holding,  or  other  end  results. 

Consultation  with  the  Commandant  of  the 
Coast  Guard  is  required  because  of  the  prac- 
tical necessity  of  considering  marine  design 
and  other  marine  environmental  factors  in 
the  development  of  feasible  performance 
standards.  The  Commandant  of  the  Coast 
Guard  shall  promulgate  the  regulations 
which  pertain  to  marine  design  require- 
ments both  as  to  the  device  itself  and  the 
manner  of  installation  and  operation,  in  or- 
der to  Insure  adequate  recognition  of  marine 
safety  and  other  aspects. 

Additionally,  the  Commandant's  regula- 
tions must  assure  compliance  with  the  water 
quality  end  result  which  the  Secretary  has 
defined.  It  Is  apparent  and  specifically  In- 
tended that  there  must  be  close  coordination 
and  cooperation  between  the  Secretary  and 
the  Commandant  in  development  of  the 
overall  regulatory  program. 

The  distinction  between  new  and  existing 
vessels  Is  Intended  to  recognize  the  need, 
particularly  at  the  outset,  for  a  different  ap- 
proach both  in  defining  a  realistic  equip- 
ment performance  standard  and  in  devising 
the  manner  of  achieving  the  most  satisfac- 
tory solution  possible. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  many  vessel 
owners  have  installed  marine  sanitation  de- 
vices pursuant  to  State  laws,  regulations,  and 
Public  Health  Service  recommendations.  The 
committee  lauds  these  efforts  and  does  not 
Intend  to  penalize  the  vessel  owners  so  long 
as  the  Installed  sanitation  devices  continue 
to  conform  to  such  laws,  regulation,  and  rec- 
ommended levels. 

However  the  committee  does  not  believe 
that  the  fact  that  devices  were  Installed 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  Federal  stand- 
ards and  regulations  should  be  prima  facie 
evidence  of  compliance.  Both  Coast  Guard 
and  appropriate  State  agencies  should  make 
every  effort  to  assure  that  these  devices  con- 
tinue to  comply  with  the  regulations  which 
required  their  Installation. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  are 
directed  at  Implementation  of  promulgated 
performance  standards  and  other  equipment 
requirements.  Because  conformance  with 
promulgated  requirements  can  be  more  prac- 
tically achieved  in  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  new  vessels,  whatever  the  size  a 
shorter  period  of  time  for  compliance  Is  pro- 
vided. 

Implementation     for     existing     vessels     is 


more  complex.  It  will  be  dlfBcult  to  define 
the  full  scope  of  the  problem  until  device 
performance  standards  and  regulations  di-  ^ 
rected  at  attaining  the  desired  objectives  \ 
are  developed.  Implementation  of  standards 
and  device  Installations  which  are  as  strin- 
gent as  those  provided  for  new  vessels  may 
not  be  generally  achieved  for  some  time. 
Tlrne  necessary  for  design  and  manufacture 
of  devices  as  well  as  limited  physical  capa- 
bility of  existing  shipyards  and  ship  repair 
facilities  work  against  rapid  solution  of  the 
existing  ship  sewage  discharge  problem. 

These  considerations  as  well  as  otiier  di- 
verse factors  such  as  vessel  size,  type,  mode, 
and  locale  of  operation  require  ultimate  fiex- 
Iblllty  in  application  of  standards  and  regu- 
lations. Accordingly,  subsection  (b)  (2)  Is  in- 
tended to  permit  application  of  standards 
and  regulations  by  category  as  appropriate. 

There  Is  also  created  a  waiver  authority 
which  either  the  Secretary,  or  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Coast  Guard,  with  regard  to 
their  respective  regulatory  authority  under 
this  section,  can  exercise  as  necessary.  It  Is 
declared  to  be  the  Intent  of  this  commit- 
tee that  this  subsection  not  suggest  dila- 
tory implementafion.  but  rather  a  practical, 
flexible,  and  workable  program  from  which 
maximum  benefits  can  be  realized  In  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

(c)  The  committee  intends  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  take  all  necessary  steps 
to  comply  with  the  standards  promulgated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a).  The  Defense 
Department  has  a  special  responsibility.  Na- 
tional attention  Is  constantly  focused  on 
naval  vessels,  requiring  pollution  control  to 
be  as  much  a  matter  of  public  relations  as 
public  responsibility.  Therefore  the  commit- 
tee believes  the  Department  of  Defense 
should  take  a  strong  leadership  role  in  both 
development  and  application  of  vessel  pollu- 
tion control  technology. 

At  the  same  time  the  committee  does  not 
believe  It  Is  necessary  for  the  Coast  Guard 
to  supervise  the  Defense  Department  pro- 
gram. It  Is  the  intent  of  the  comihlttee  that 
these  two  Federal  agencies  and  the  Depart- 
ment of 'the  Interior  develop  a  coordinated 
plan  to  achieve  the  p>ollution  abatement  ob- 
jectives of  the  legislation.  Further,  the  com- 
mittee Intends  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense should  report  fjerlodlcally.  within  the 
limits  of  natlona'  security,  to  the  Congress 
regarding  progress  in  meeting  and  exceeding 
standards  of  performance. 

The  committee  strongly  urges  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  request  such  funds  as 
may  be  necessary  to  Implement  vessel  pollu- 
tion control,  and  to  assist  the  Secretary  and 
the  Commandant  by  providing  Information 
on  technology  de'-iloped  to  implement  the 
purposes  of  this  act. 

(e)  The  committee  Intends  that  Federal 
standards  and  regulations  should,  to  the  full- 
est extent  practicable,  preempt  new  or  con- 
flicting State  laws  and  regulations  related  to 
vessel  pollution.  Preemption  is  necessary  to 
insure  protection  of  the  boatowner  who 
moves  In  interstate  commerce  and  the  man- 
ufacturer who  delivers  marine  sanitation  de- 
vices in  Interstate  commerce. 

While  the  committee  has  provided  for  pre- 
emption. It  Is  reco|;f^ed  that  k  number  of 
States  and  political  subdivisions  will  have 
adopted    vessel    pollution   control    programs 
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Federal  Government 

The  present  provisions  of  tlie  :ut   in 
chide  a  reimbursement 
m    1966    That   feature 
does    not    provide    any 
State  or  loc-al  commimltK'  of  a  reimburse 


!  liare  of  cost^s  it 
reatment  works. 


ment  of  tlie  Federal 
incurs  in  constructing 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  trie  rnniburseinent 
provision  is  only  available  from  funds 
appix>piial<>d  and  allot  ed  IhrouKh  June 
30.  1971.  aud  specifically  provides  that 
the  appi-ovaJ  of  a  pro.xct  does  not  com- 
mit or  obligate  the  United  States  to  make 
a  reimbursement  from  these  funds. 

Accordingly,  with  th?  addition  of  the 
new  contract  provisior ,  as  amended  by 
an  amendment  I  propcse  to  offer  at  tlie 
initiative  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI,  the  bill 
suspends  the  reimbur«ment  provision 
whenever  Congress  a  )proves  contract 
authority  equal  to  the  d  ifference  between 
funds  appropriated  foi 
authorized  level  of  app 
ects  otherwise  eligible 
ment  under  section  8(c 
not  be  affected  by 
that  is.  projects  whidh  the  Secretary 
finds,  prior  to  suspensian  of  this  provi 
sion.  meet  the  requiren|ents  of  section  8 
will  continue  to  be  e. 
bursement  from  funds 
make  grants  under 
through  fiscal  year  19 

The  committee  beliel'es  that,  despite 
the  acceptance  of  the  ex  isting  reimburse- 
ment provision,  greater 
achieved  in  the  consti  uction  of  waste 
treatment  works  by  givng  to  the  States 
and  localities  a  guaran^e  that  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  w 
making  funds  available 
level. 

The  Secretary,  after 
appropriation  acts  for  dach  fiscal  year 
1969.  1970,  and  1971 — i.hich  will  estab- 
lish the  total  sums  avail  able  for  Contract 
grants,  will  allot  the 
amoimt  by  population  a  mong  the  several 
States.  The  total  contrai  :t  amount  cannot 
exceed  the  difference  letween  the  sum 
authorized  for  grants  in 
the  sum  actually  appropriated  therefor. 

S.  3206  would  limit  th;  total  amoimt  of 
contract  and  grant  autli|ority  lo  $700  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  19^9, 
year  1970,  and  $1.25  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1971.  That  is,  the  Seen  tary  could  enter 
into  contracts  for  an  anount.  in  any  of 
these  3  fiscal  years,  tha ;  represented  the 
authorized  amount  m 
amount  appropriated.  It 
sized  that  this  is  the  authorization  au 
thority;    the  actual   liniits  on  contract 
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ill(T«Trncf  betvufii  $700  .nllllon  tlir  vuin 
:illthorl/(Nl  mid  S'.'l'.S  million  the  ^uni 
UTomiin'iided  Ij>  th«-  Pn-sldml  .^liould 
tin-  latter  .-.uni  Ix*  .ti)|>ioprlHt<-d  l)nr«'  hI- 
lottj-d  the  S«Tr«-t«r\  nia\  then  rnter  into 
fontiact.s  with  the  States  or  IoorI  roin- 
iiiunitles  iiKKrek'atinv:  in  that  amount 

Tin-  contract  would  oblmnte  the  IJir.ted 
Stall's  to  pav.  o\i'r  a  iiiaMmtim  iMiiod 
of  M)  years,  the  t;rant  coveriiiK  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  project  cost  Tlie  con- 
tract would  be  subject  to  the  same  per- 
centage liiniUs  as  are  now  applicable  to 
direct  grants  and  wDiild  be  available  to 
pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  treatment  works  as  defined  in 
section  8iei  of  the  act  It  does  not  include 
the  interest  on  any  obligations  issued  by 
the  State  or  local  community  to  finance 
the  construction  of  the  works 

Before  entering  into  the  contract;  the 
Secretarj-  must  be  satisfied  that  the 
works  meet  the  requirements  of  section 
8'c>,  relating  to  State  approval,  priori- 
ties, and  comprehensive  plans. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  summarized  the 
substantive  provisions  of  S.  3206.  Two 
provisions  which  I  have  not  discussed 
require  amplification. 

As  previously  indicated,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  pay  a  grant  for  a  period 
of  not  more  than  30  years.  Tlie  commit- 
tee intends  that  these  payments  be  on  an 
annual  basis.  The  Secretary  is  given 
flexibility  on  the  length  of  a  contract 
primarily  to  accommodate  the  contract- 
ing party  which,  because  of  the  method  of 
financing  used,  may  not  wish  to  utilize 
the  full  period  allowed  for  repayment. 

The  second  provision  which  requires 
discussion  is  subsection  if)i4)  which 
states: 

Eacii  contract  shall  include  such  reason- 
•ible  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate. 

This  language  is  included  to  provide 
the  SecretaiT  with  necessary  authority 
to  enter  into  a  legally  enforceable  con- 
tract. It  is  not  and  cannot  be  interpreted 
as  providing  the  Secretary  with  author- 
ity to  require  user  charges,  taxable  bonds 
and  other  matters  which  were  included 
in  the  administration  proposal. 

"Reasonable  terms  and  conditions" 
may  include  such  provisions  as  first,  as- 
surance of  proper  and  efficient  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  project;  second, 
assurance  that  the  project  is  in  conform- 
ity with  the  State  water  pollution  control 
plan;  third,  assurance  that  the  remain- 
ing cost  of  the  project  will  be  paid;  and. 
fourth,  assurance  that  the  project  is  in 
confoiTOity  with  subsection  8<c>  of  the 
act. 

For  the  Secretary  to  go  beyond  these 
limits  would  not  be  consistent  with  con- 
gressional intent. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  fully  explain 
the  measure  presently  pending  before 
the  Senate  I  would  like  to  discuss  the 
original  administration  bill,  its  provi- 
sions and  why  some  of  those  provisions 
are  not  a  part  of  the  committee  bill. 

As  proposed  by  the  administration,  S. 
3206  required  communities  entering  into 
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111  r\  aliMtiiK'  alternat  u  v  tinaiu'li'.'  meth- 
(kIs  Ij»'1ii'\('s  that  lurthiT  consideratii)!! 
by  tills  coinniltter  of  the  taxablii  Ixiiid 
(luestloii  this  \tar  will  not  in-  |ir<^luctive 
However,  the  committee  recommends  a 
iTMew  of  this  area  In  con.sultation  with 
State  and  local  ^-overnment.  concerned 
Federal  auencies  and  the  banking  com- 
munity to  determine  if  a  unified  policy 
can  be  developed. 

S  3206  as  proix>.sed  by  the  administra- 
tion contained  a  number  of  changes  in 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Wliile  the  committee  realizes  that  many 
of  jyiese  recommendations  merit  con- 
sideration, it  felt  that  they  would  not 
be  appropriated  within  the  context  of  a 
financing  bill.  Most  of  these  changes 
are  aimed  at  the  entire  water  ixjllution 
control  program,  and  should  be  consid- 
ered within  an  overall  review  of  that 
program  which  the  committee  will  im- 
dertakc  next  year.  The  critical  problem 
at  present  is  lo  stimulate  an  increase  in 
construction  of  treatment  plants  so  that 
the  momentum  created  by  water  quality 
standards  is  not  lost. 

The  administration  bill  proposed  that 
the  treatment  works  must  serve  an 
area  of  more  than  125,000  persons,  or  a 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  iwinted 
out  that  96  percent  of  construction 
grants  and  87  percent  of  funds,  since 
the  inception  of  the  program  went  to 
cities  of  under  125,000.  Ninety-two  per- 
cent of  construction  grants  and  76  per- 
cent of  grant  funds  went  to  communi- 
ties under  50.000. 

It  is  clear  that  cities  have  not  partici- 
pated in  this  program  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  smaller  commimities,  in  part  be- 
cause of  project  dollar  ceilings  of  SI. 2 
million  for  individual  projects  and  $4.8 
million  for  multicommunity  i^rojects 
which  prevailed  prior  to  the  Clean  Wa- 
ter Restoration  Act  of  1966.  The  commit- 
tee believes  that  more  emphasis  should 
be  given  to  meeting  the  needs  of  our 
larger  communities.  It  t>elieves.  however, 
that  this  can  be  done  with  the  context 
of  improving  the  methods  for  establish- 
ing priorities  which  should  result  from 
the  water  quality  standards  program. 
Moreover,  the  committee  believes  that 
elimination  of  the  project  dollar  ceilings 
coupled  with  the  historj-  of  construction 
in  smaller  communities  will  inevitably 
cause  a  shift  of  fluids  toward  the  larger 
communities. 

The  administration  bill  contained  a 
mandatory  requirement  for  the  establish- 
ment of  sewer  service  charges  justified 
on  the  basis  that:  First,  sewer  charges 
equitably  place  the  cost  of  this  utility 
service  on  the  user;  second,  pressure  on 
statutory  debt  limits  are  eased,  freeing 
up  those  sources  of  funds  for  schools. 
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Tlie  committ<r  \\a.s  syiiipatht  tu-  t  .  the 
need  lo  establish  n  lational  iiieiliod  ol  fi- 
iiancinK  treatment  lacilities  but  the  rom- 
millee  does  not  believe  this  .should  be 
limited  Ut  a  new  method  of  financing, 
since  It  is  nlalcd  to  the  entire  uater 
IJoUution  control  program  Becau.se  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  however,  the 
committee  lequesUs  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  in  consultation  w  ilh  other 
appropriate  agencies,  submit  a  leiion  by 
January  1.  1969.  on  the  current  practices 
of  communities  employing  user  charges, 
the  EidvantaRes  and  disadvantages  of  this 
method  of  financing,  the  po.ssibilities  of 
regional  treatment  facilities  for  both  mu- 
nicipal and  Indu.strial  wastes  on  a  charuc 
basis,  and  other  relevant  factors. 

The  administration  proi^osed  that  the 
allotment  provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  not  apply  to  this 
program.  They  proposed,  instead,  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  allocate  priori- 
ties according  to  criteria  developed  by 
him. 

The  committee  realizes  that  there  may 
be  a  need  to  look  more  closely  at  the  cur- 
rent allotment  formula.  For  example, 
the  "Cost  of  Clean  Water"  report  Indi- 
cated that  two-thirds  of  the  need  for 
new  facilities  to  eliminate  the  current 
backlog  is  concentrated  in  10  States 
which  account  for  one-half  the  total  ur- 
ban population.  The  allotment  for  those 
States  is  only  about  35  percent  of  the  to- 
tal available.  Nevertheless,  the  commit- 
tee is  hesitant  to  shift  to  a  new  allotment 
and  priority  system  at  this  time  con- 
sidering the  urgent  need  to  stimulate  con- 
struction now.  Hearings  next  year  will 
provide  an  opportunity  to  review  this 
area  and  determine  whether  changes  in 
the  allotment  or  reallotment  formula  are 
necessary. 

The  committee  wishes  to  make  it  clear 
that  it  expects  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  work  closely  with  the  States 
in  the  development  of  project  priorities. 
Section  8(b)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  requires  that  no  grant 
shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  "unless 
such  project  is  included  in  a  compre- 
hensive program  developed  pursuant  to 
this  act."  These  comprehensive  plans 
should  serve  as  a  basis  for  thoughtful 
plans  to  implement  water  quality  stand- 
ards. This  effort  inust  be  intensified  this 
year  and  in  the  years  ahead. 

Finally,  the  administration  bill  pro- 
vided that,  in  making  approvals  for  both 
grant  and  contract  assistance,  the  Sec- 
retary would  reqA-e  that  the  design  and 
operation  be  adequate  to  assure  maxi- 
mum efficiency,  and  that  States  develop 
statew ide  plans  to  improve  the  cfQciency 
of  existing  treatment  works  and  initiate 
operator  certification  programs.  The 
committee  is  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lem that  many  treatment  facilities  are 
not  being  operated  efficiently.  Training, 
proper  civil  service  status,  job  systems 
that  allow  for  increasing  responsibility, 
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iiu  ludilik'  the  rtlstini  uivhed  .Sjnat.n  I  rum 
West  Viruinia  I  Mr  IUstkhmiI   ihrrhnli- 
man  of  the  Coinniitl.'*'  .n  I'liblic  Woiks 
tlie  (I'.stini'Ul.shed  Srliatot  frun  Dilawnr. 
Mr  IJo<;(;sl    the  rankiin;  rninoniv  iiiem- 
Ixr  of  the  subcommittee:  .is  well  as  iIk" 
dislinuulshi'd  .senior  Senator  !r-Mi  Kni- 
turky    I  Mr     C'im>i'i.rI.    the    lankinu    ini- 
iiorily  inemtxT  on  the  lull  ( caninii  li-e  All 
have  given  their  clo.se  atii  ntion  to  tins 
problem  and  the  problem  of  \wuking  out 
a  bill. 

The  bill  which  tlie  c  nninitteo  has 
brouiilit  before  the  Senate  differs 
markedly  from  the  administration  bill  as 
introduced.  Tlie  latter  bill  Leneialed  con- 
siderable controversy  which  might  well 
have  led  to  an  inability  on  our  iiart  to 
produce  any  proposed  legislation. 

The  bill  now  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate, I  believe,  is  a  reasonalbe  compromise. 
It  is  a  minimal  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  and,  hopefully.  Congress  to  meas- 
ure up  to  the  Federal  commitment  which 
we  undertook  in  the  act  of  1966. 

I  should  like  to  express  my  particular 
appreciation  lo  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs]  for  the 
part  he  has  played  in  helping  us  to 
achieve  the  compromise.  In  addition,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleagues  and  myself,  I 
want  to  thank  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee staff,  including  the  chief  clerk, 
Richard  Royce,  the  counsel,  Barry  Meyer, 
and  the  professional  staff  members,  Leon 
Billings  and  Richard  Grundy,  William 
Hildenbrand.  legislative  assistant  to  Sen- 
ator BoGGS.  and  my  administrative  assist- 
ant. Donald  Nicoll.  for  their  contributions 
to  the  development  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  w  ish  to  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Maine  for  the  work  he 
has  done  in  water  pollution  control,  and 
also  to  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  who  I  know  has  worked  hard 
on  this  matter. 

But  I  did  wish  to  explore  one  issue :  The 
Secretary  has  indicated  that  he  is  not 
going  to  permit  the  downgrading  of 
water,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  it  is 
above  all  other  quality  standards. 

This  creates  many  problems,  as  the 
Senator  can  appreciate,  when  a  State 
wi.shes  to  develop  areas  where  there  are 
inherently  good  water  conditions  which 
are  well  above  the  other  quality  stand- 
ards. Even  though  an  industry  might 
utilize  the  best  treatment  available,  and 
the  water  might  remain  above  other 
quality  standards,  some  lessening  of  pu- 
rity might  understandably  occur.  Yet  a 
strict  nondegradation  policy  would  seem 
to  negate  the  opportunity  of  developing 
any  of  these  areas. 

Did  the  committee  go  into  that  prob- 
lem at  all  during  consideration  of  this 
bill? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  This  bill  does  not  deal 
with  that  authority,  which  was  estab- 
lished under  the  Water  Quality  Act  of 
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^!r  MISKIE  Mr  President  the 
ciuestion  iias  been  raised  and  was  dis- 
cussed (iiinnu  licanncs  (^n  the  incsmt 
bill.  Whenever  we  have  heanims  in  this 
held,  we  try  to  cover  any  pendiiv;  iiiat- 
lers.  The  jwlicy  question  was  the  sub- 
ject of  vei-y  careful  consideration  M«m- 
bers  of  the  committee,  and  especially  the 
subcommittee,  were  exposed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  policy.  I  want  lo  be 
very  careful  in  the  use  of  words  lo  de- 
.scribe  the  policy.  As  we  understand  il. 
the  policy  is  not  intended  to  prohibit 
industrial  development  of  otherwise  un- 
developed streams. 

First,  it  is  intended  to  establish  .safe- 
guards to  insure  that  whenever  an  in- 
dustrial development  project  is  proposed 
which  would  result  in  lower  water  Qual- 
ity, a  rational  decision  is  made  by  me 
community,  by  the  parties  involved,  and 
by  the  State,  balancing  the  priorities  in 
connection  with  the  use  for  the  .stream. 
Second,  the  purpose  is  lo  insure  that 
whenever  the  decision  is  affirmative  with 
respect  to  .such  project,  the  available 
technology  is  used  to  minimize  the  im- 
pact on  the  stream.  The  real  test  of  the 
policy  will  come  as  it  will  apply. 

I  can  understand  the  concern  that 
has  been  expressed  by  the  people  from 
whom  the  Senator  has  heard.  I  have  re- 
ceived similar  expressions  of  concern 
that  the  policy,  as  worded,  will  be  an 
absolute  block  to  economic  growth  and 
development  in  presently  undeveloped 
areas.  That  is  not  the  intent  of  the  pol- 
icy, as  we  understand  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  have  the  Senator's  thinking 
on  this  matter.  I  recall  a  stream  in  our 
State,  one  which  I  should  add  was  cn,s- 
tal  clear,  which  the  Department  judged 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  trout  stream 
they  had  ever  seen.  The  difficulty  was 
that  they  did  not  thoroughly  analyze  ;t. 
No  trout  live  in  that  stream.  The  stream 
comes  from  a  point  in  a  much  higher 
area  which  has  certain  toxic  qualities, 
which  do  not  permit  fish,  lichen,  or  other 
things  of  that  kind  to  grow.  The  De- 
partment threatened  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  that  water  because  it  would  spoil 
fishing  possibilities  in  the  stream.  This 
just  illustrates  one  of  the  difficulties  my 
State  has  encountered  with  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  field  of  water  pollution 
control. 

I  think  it  important  that  the  Record 
reflect   our  concern   with   the  so-called 
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nondegradation  issue,  i.^well  as  set  out 
the  Intent  of  the  Senate  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  Subcommitte(!  on  this  subject 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  hasten  to  add  a  fur- 
ther point.  There  com  eivably  could  be 
streams  which  should  )e  maintained  In 
their  pristine,  pure,  and  natural  state, 
but  that  Is  a  decision  t3  be  made  at  the 
time  by  the  parties  and  by  the  public  and 
private  interests  invol/ed  after  evalu- 
ating the  potential  of  tlie  stream  and  the 
potential  future  uses,  and  so  forth, 
which  would  lead  to  a  rational  decision 
rather  than  a  blind  decision.  The  Sena- 
tor might  wish  to  exan.ine  tlie  colloquy 
between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  on  pages 
3  to  18.  and  the  departmental  response  to 
the  subconamittee's  questions  on  pages 
A91  to  A97,  of  "Water  Pollution,  1968— 
Part  I,"  hearings  before  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Subcommiti  ee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution.  March  27,  1968. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  think  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  technical  ame  idments  and  ask 
that  they  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  DFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  acting  legislative  clerk  proceded 
to  read  the  amendments 

Mr.    MUSKIE.    Mr. 
unanimous    consent    tt 
reading  of  the  amendme 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 


IS    so 
will 


objection,  it 
amendments 
Record. 

The     amendments, 
printed  in  the  Record, 


resident,  I  ask 
t  the  further 
ts  be  dispensed 


and 
rinted    in 


the 
the 


drdered     to     be 
are  as  follows: 


On  page  18.  line  3.  striku  out  all  through 
line  5  and  In.sert  In  ijeu  thereof  the 
lollowing: 

"(e)  By  lnsert.ng  after  dubsection  (b)  of 
this  section  In  tlie  first  sei  tence  of  redesig- 
nated subsection  (g)  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: 'or  the  amount  con  iracted  for  under 
subsection  (f)  of  this  secticn.'.  and  by  strik- 
ing out  in  such  sentence  "ths  amount  of  such 
grant'  and  inserting  in  ll^u  thereof 
amount';  and". 

On  page  18.  line  25.  stride  out 
InseiT,  in  lieu  thereof  "(g) ' 

On    page    19.    line    8,    strike   out 
sum  pvailable   for  contracts"  and   Insert   in 
lieu     thereof    "total     amount    of    contract 
authority". 

On  page  19.  line  14.  strike  out  "The  total 
of   such   principal   sum"   ai  id   insert   in 
thereof  "Such  total". 

On   page    19.    line   21,   af 
strike  out  "entering  into' 
ments  on  contracts". 

On  page  20.  line  5.  strlke|  ^ 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  "are" 

On  page  20,  line  7.  strikfe  out  "payments 
under"  and  Insert  in  lieu  tt  ereof  "payments, 
after  June  30.  1971.  on"' 


and 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Pre^dent 
technical  amendments 
substantive    impact.    I 
amendments  be  agreed 

The  PRESIDING 
tion    is    on    agreeing    to 
amendments  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr 
the  desk  an  amendment 
be  stated. 

The     PRESIDING 
amendment  will  be  state* 


'such 
'(h)"  and 
'principal 


lieu 


,er  "grants  and" 
and  insert  "pay- 
out "Is"  and  in- 


these  are 

they  have  no 

ask    that    the 

t(|). 

OFFIJCER.  The  ques- 

the    technicaJ" 

agreed  to. 
Pre^dent,  I  send  to 
and  ask  that  it 

C  FFICER.     The 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows : 

On  pag«  17.  line  24,  strike  out  all  through 
line  2  on  page  18  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(d)  By  addln!^  a  new  sentence  after  the 
seventh  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  "The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
project  for  reimbursement  under  the  pre- 
ce<llng  two  sentences  from  such  alloLment« 
during  fiscal  year  1969  beginning  thirty  days 
after  enactment  of  this  sentence  and  during 
fiscal  years  1970  and  1971,  if  Congress  pro- 
vides, in  Appraprlatdon  Acts  for  those  fiscal 
years,  the  full  sum  authorized  in  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section  for  grants  under  subecc- 
tion  (b)  and  for  contracts  under  subsection 
( f  I  of  this  section :  Provided,  That,  in  the 
event  the  Congress  does  not  provide  such  au- 
thorized sum  in  such  fiscal  year,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  not  approve  any  project  for  such 
reimbursement  in  any  State  that  electa  to 
utilize  the  provisions  of  subsection  (f)  of  this 
section'.";  ^ 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  this 
anaendment  would  accomplish  what  I 
have  discussed  in  my  prepared  remarks 
with  respect  to  substitution  of  contract 
authority  for  reimbursement  of  States 
as  provided  under  the  1966  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  another 
pollution  bill  which  Is  pending  on  the 
calendar  is  S.  2525.  dealing  with  pollu- 
tion from  vessels. 

In  order  to  avoid  a  parliamentary 
problem  which  might  result  during  the 
latter  days  of  this  session  and  because 
I  believe  the  provisions  of  S.  2525  require 
congressional  action  this  year,  I  have 
prepared  an  amendment  which  will  in- 
clude the  provisions  of  S.  2525  as  a  part 
of  S.  3206. 

This  amendment  is  identical  to  the 
language  of  the  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee with  one  mjnor  technical  change 
required  to  clarify  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment  to  section  11  of  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  I  will  dis- 
cuss this  change  in  a  moment. 

S.  2525  would  authorize  a  program  for 
control  of  pollution  from  vessels,  an 
amendment  to  section  11  of  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  which  relates  to 
control  of  pollution  by  Federal  agencies, 
and  a  simple  1-year  extension  of  the  re- 
search authorizations  in  the  basic  act. 

Testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  indicates 
that  sewage  discharged  from  boats,  while 
not  comparable  to  large  municipal  or  in- 
dustrial sources,  is  a  serious  and  sigiiifl- 
cant  problem  in  many  marinas,  ports, 
harbors,  and  other  confined  waterways. 
Vessel  pollution,  as  a  contributor  to  the 
Nation's  pollution  problem,  requires 
action. 

The  committee  does  not  believe  that 
this  problem  can  be  uniformly  handled 
at  tlie  State  and  local  level.  Boats  and 


boatowners  move  between  States.  Many 
of  the  Nation's  major  recreational 
waten,vays  are  Interstate,  while  most 
commercially  used  waters  are  interstate 
or  coastal  in  nature. 

Conflicting  State  and  local  laws  con- 
fuse vessel  operators,  and  strict  enforce- 
ment can  cause  undue  burdens  on  the 
ability  of  vessels  to  move  freely  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

Tills  same  problem  is  faced  by  the 
manufacturer^  of  vessels  and  the  manu- 
facturei'S  of  n^arine  sanitation  devices. 
Conflicting  State  and  local  laws  may 
require  a  variety  of  levels  of  control  and 
t>T>es  of  devices.  The  committee  believes 
that  this  confusion  can  be  eliminated  by 
Federal  preemption  of  the  authority  to 
certify  marine  sanitation  devices. 

Federal  standards  of  performance  for 
devices  are  intended  to  define  adequate 
levels  of  treatment  within  the  limits  of 
economic  and  technical  feasibility.  The 
Secretary  is  expected  to  set  performance 
standards  at  the  highest  levels  necessary, 
within  the  limits  set  by  subsection  (a>. 
to  assure  effective  results  from  this  leg- 
islation and  to  lessen-  the  need  for  other 
State  and  local  regulations. 

The  committee  is  concerned  that  many 
State  and  local  laws,  passed  and  under 
consideration,  require  sewage  holding 
tanks  as  a  means  of  pollution  control. 
Holding  tanks  are.  and  must  continue  to 
be.  an  alternative  control  method.  How- 
ever, to  require  this  type  of  device  with- 
out providing  pump-out  and  disposal  fa- 
cilities in  ports,  harbors  and  marinas 
would  be  futile. 

This  legislation  does  not  abridge  the 
right  of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  to 
prohibit  discharges.  Local  problems  may 
require  this  tj-pe  of  action  if  local  water 
quality  staiidards  are  to  be  achieved.  The 
committee  recommends,  however,  that 
prohibition  of  sewage  discharge  be  an  al- 
ternative applied  only  in  restricted  areas 
and  further,  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  review  the  Federal  sewage- treat- 
ment construction  grant  program  to  as- 
certain the  extent  to  which  Federal  funds 
can  be  made  available  to  assist  States 
and  local  government  in  constructing 
alternative  waste  disposal  facilities  for 
those  restricted  areas. 

S.  2525  provides  a  means  to  achieve 
a  uniform  and  effective  vessel  pollution 
control  program. 

S.  2525  would  authoiTze  a  program  for 
control  of  pollution  fiom  vessels,  an 
amendment  to  section  11  of  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  which  relates  to 
control  of  pollution  by  Federal  agencies, 
and  a  simple  1-year  extension  of  the  re- 
search authorizations  in  the  basic  act. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  fol- 
lowing my  remarks,  a  discussion  of  the 
key  provisions  of  S.  2525  as  contained 
in  the  committee  report,  section  18. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  earlier, 
I  indicated  that  this  amendment  is  iden- 
tical to  S  2525  as  reported,  except  for 
minor  change  in  the  Federal  agencies 
cooperation  language. 

Questions  have  been  raised  regarding 
the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  commit- 
tee amendment  to  section  11  of  the  act 
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which  requires  Federal  agencies  to  in- 
sure compliance  with  water  quality 
standards  in  their  contracts,  permits,  li- 
censes, and  leases. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  committee's  di- 
rective can  be  more  clearly  stated.  The 
committee  is  not  satisfied  with  the  role 
of  Federal  agencies  in  preventing  pollu- 
tion from  both  direct  and  related  ac- 
tivities. Some  agencies  have  been  reluc- 
tant to  accept  the  directive  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  move  effectively  to  improve  water 
quality. 

The  amendment  to  section  11  is  in- 
tended to  clarify  the  position  of  the 
Congress  in  this  regard  by  imposing  a 
requirement  that  Federal  agencies  co- 
operate with  pollution  control  efforts  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

By  including  specific  reference  to  con- 
tracts, licenses,  leases  and  permits,  the 
committee  intends  to  require  full  recog- 
nition of  water  quality  in  carrying  out 
these  related  activities.  As  indicated  in 
the  report,  the  committee  looks  to  the 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  to  take 
the  initiative  in  insuring  compliance 
with  water  quality  standards. 

In  order  ♦o  make  the  intent  of  the 
committee  clear.  I  have  prepared  an 
amendment  to  clarify  any  confusion  re- 
garding the  extent  to  which  Federal 
agencies  should  cooperate  with  the 
Secretary  to  assure  water  quality 
compliance. 

On  page  21.  line  10.  of  S.  2525— which 
is  pending — after  "<a)  It  is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
that"  has  been  deleted.  By  eliminating 
the  declaration  of  intent,  this  amend- 
ment clearly  states  the  pollution  respon- 
sibility of  Federal  agencies  in  both  direct 
and  related  activities. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  revised  section.  Federal  agencies  will 
necessarily  have  to  add  such  conditions 
to  contracts,  licenses,  leases,  and  permits 
as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  compliance 
with  water  quality  standards. 

The  committee  intends  to  continue  its 
current  investigation  of  Federal  agen- 
cies' compliance  with  this  act  and  the 
President's  Executive  order  on  water 
pollution. 

Should  future  hearings  indicate  a  lack 
of  initiative  and  a  failure  to  meet  water 
quality  needs  in  these  areas,  additional 
legislation  may  be  considered  to  give  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  prior  review  and 
approval  authority  in  connection  with 
any  Federal  activity  which  may  affect 
water  quality. 

This  amendment  also  extends,  for  1 
year,  the  research  authorizations  for 
water  pollution.  The  committee  consid- 
ered several  changes  in  the  existing  re- 
search section  of  the  act  and  decided, 
that  these  proposals  should  await  pro- 
gram review  scheduled  for  early  in  the 
next  Congress. 

At  the  same  time,  the  committee  rec- 
ognized the  need  to  extend  these  impor- 
tant authorizations  through  fiscal  year 
1970  so  that  the  program  could  receive 
appropriations  in  regular  order  next 
year. 

Cognizant  of  the  concern  for  economy, 
the  committee  did  not  increase  the  level 
of  authorization  for  any  of  the  five  re- 
.search  programs.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
-sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
breakdown  of  these  programs  and  the 


appropriations  made  and  requested  for 
fiscal  year  1968  and  fiscal  year  1969. 
respectively. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  break- 
down was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


fiscal  year  1968  Fiscal  year  1%9 

Authorization     Appiopiialion     Aulhoiijation         Request 


Fiscal  year 

197U 
auttioiijalion 


Sec  5: 

General 

Lstuaniie  study 
Sec  6.  researcl)  and  demonstrations: 

1  Separation  ol  storm  sanitary  sewers 

2  Advanced  waste  treatment 

3  Industrial  waste  treatment 


Exhibit  ! 


560  000  000  T35. 1 49.  0«)  $6S.  000,  000  $39. 1 4 1 .  000  J6S.  000. 000 

1.000.  GOO  690.000  l.UOO.OOO  1. 000,000  l.UOO.OOO 

20  000  000  8  000.  OOfl  20. 000.  000  8.  000.  000  ?0.  OOi).  000 

20'  OOO'  000  1 0  000  000  20. 000. 000  1 0.  000.  000  ■  I'0. 1)00.  000 

20'  OCO'  000  1 0  000,  000  20,  000.  000  1 0.  000.  UOO  ?0.  000.  OOO 


SECTION     1 8 

( a )  The  committee  intends  that  ilii.s  new 
section  preclude,  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
permitted  by  existing  and  advancing  tech- 
nology, economics,  and  other  practical  con- 
siderations, the  discharge  into  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States  of  raw  or  inade- 
quately treated  sewage  from  ves.sels.  The 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  charges 
the  Secretary  with  the  responsibility  for  ap- 
proving water  quality  standards  to  maintain 
and  enhance  the  quality  and  value  of  our 
water  resources  Consonant  with  this  respon- 
sibility, subsection  18(a)  requires  that  tlie 
Secretary  must  promulgate  performance 
standards  indicating  what  a  sewage  treat- 
ment or  holding  device  must  do  to  be  ac- 
ceptable for  marine  use  This  performance 
standard  is  intended  to  define  adequate 
treatment,  holding,  or  other  end  results. 

Consiiltatlon  with  the  Commandant  of  the 
Coast  Guard  is  required  because  of  the  prac- 
tical necessity  of  co«sidering  marine  design 
and  other  marine  environmental  factors  in 
the  development  of  feasible  performance 
stani-lards.  The  Commandant  of  the  Coast 
Gnarci  .shall  promulgate  the  regulations 
which  jjertaln  to  marine  design  require- 
ments both  as  to  the  device  itself  and  the 
manner  of  installation  and  operation,  in  or- 
der to  insure  adequate  recognition  of  marine 
safety  and  other  aspects. 

Additionally,  the  Commandant's  regula- 
tions must  assure  compliance  with  the  water 
quality  end  result  which  the  Secretary  has 
defined.  It  is  apparent  and  specifically  In- 
tended that  there  must  be  close  coordination 
and  cooperation  between  the  Secretary  and 
the  Commandant  in  development  of  the 
overall  regulatory  program. 

The  distinction  between  new  and  existing 
vessels  is  intended  to  recognize  the  need, 
particularly  at  the  outset,  for  a  diflferent  ap- 
proach both  in  defining  a  realistic  equip- 
ment performance  standard  and  in  devising 
the  manner  of  achieving  the  most  satisfac- 
tory solution  possible. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  many  vessel 
owners  have  installed  marine  sanitation  de- 
vices pursuant  to  State  laws,  regulations,  and 
Public  Health  Service  recommendations.  The 
committee  lauds  these  efforts  and  does  not 
intend  to  penalize  the  vessel  owners  so  long 
as  the  installed  sanitation  devices  continue 
to  conform  to  such  laws,  regulation,  and  rec- 
ommended levels. 

However  the  committee  does  not  believe 
that  the  fact  that  devices  were  installed 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  Federal  stand- 
ards and  regulations  should  be  prima  facie 
evidence  of  compliance.  Both  Coast  Guard 
and  appropriate  State  agencies  should  make 
every  effort  to  assure  that  these  devices  con- 
tinue to  comply  with  the  regulations  which 
required  their  installation. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  are 
directed  at  Implementation  of  promulgated 
performance  standards  and  other  equipment 
requirements.  Because  conformance  with 
promulgated  requirements  can  be  more  prac- 
tically -achieved  In  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  new  vessels,  whatever  the  size  a 
shorter  perirxl  of  time  for  compliance  Is  pro- 
vided. 

Implementation    for    existing    vessels    Is 


more  complex  It  will  be  difficult  to  define 
the  full  scope  of  the  problem  until  device 
performance  standards  and  regulations  di- 
rected at  attaining  the  desired  objectives 
are  developed.  Implementation  of  standards 
and  device  installations  which  are  ;is  .Mrin- 
gent  as  those  provided  lor  new  ves.sels  may 
not  be  generally  achlev 'd  for  some  time 
Time  necessary  lor  design  and  manufacture 
of  devices  as  well  as  limited  physical  capa- 
bility of  existing  shipyards  and  ship  repinr 
facilities  work  against  rapid  solution  of  the 
existing  ship  sewage  dl.scharge  problem. 

These  considerations  as  well  ;u5  other  rli- 
verse  factors  such  as  vessel  .size,  type  mode. 
and  locale  of  operation  require  ultimate  flex- 
ibility in  application  of  standards  and  regu- 
lations. Accordingly,  subsection  (b)(2)  is  in- 
tended to  permit  application  of  .st.inclarcJs 
and   regulations  by  category  as  appropriate" 

There  is  also  created  a  waiver  authority 
which  either  the  Secretary,  or  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Coast  Guard,  with  regard  to 
their  respective  regulatory  authority  under 
this  section,  can  exercise  as  necessary.  It  iS 
declared  to  be  the  intent  of  this  commit- 
tee that  this  subsection  not  suggest  dila- 
tory implementation,  but  rather  a  practical, 
flexible,  and  workable  program  from  which 
maximum  benefits  ^an  'oe  realized  In  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

(c)  The  committee  intends  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  take  all  necessary  steps 
to  comply  with  the  standards  promulgated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a).  The  Defense 
Department  has  a  special  responsibility.  Na- 
tional attention  is  constantly  focused  on 
naval  vessels,  requiring  pollution  control  to 
be. as  much  a  matter  of  public  relations  as 
public  responsibility.  Therefore  the  commit-^ 
tee  believes  the  Department  of  Defense 
i^ould  take  a  strong  leadership  role  in  both 
development  and  application  of  vessel  pollu- 
tion control  technology. 

At  the  same  time  the  committee  does  not 
believe  it  is  necessary  for  the  Coast  Guard 
to  supervise  the  Defense  Department  pro- 
gram. It  is  the  intent  of  the  committee  that 
these  two  Federal  agencies  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  develop  a  coordinated 
plan  to  achieve  the  pollution  abatement  ob- 
jectives of  the  legislation.  Further,  the  com- 
mittee intends  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense should  report  periodically,  within  the 
limits  of  nationa'  security,  to  the  Congress 
regarding  progress  in  meeting  and  exceeding 
standards  of  performance. 

The  committee  strongly  tirges  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  request  such  funds  as 
may  be  necessary  to  implement  vessel  pollu- 
tion control,  and  to  assist  the  Secretary  and 
the  Commandant  by  providing  information 
on  technology  developed  to  Implement  the 
purposes  of  this  act. 

(e)  The  committee  intends  that  Federal 
standards  and  regulations  should,  to  the  full- 
est extent  practicable,  preempt  new  or  con- 
flicting State  laws  and  regulations  related  to 
vessel  pollution.  Preemption  is  necessary  to 
Insure  protection  of  the  boatowner  who 
moves  in  Interstate  commerce  and  the  man- 
ufacturer who  delivers  marine  sanitation  de- 
vices In  Interstate  commerce. 

While  the  committee  has  provided  for-pre- 
emption,  it  is  recognized  that  a  number  of 
States  and  pciitical  subdivisions  will  have 
adoptet     vessel   pollution   control    programs 
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prior  to  enactment  of  the  act.  To  the  extent 
that  those  programs  are  riot  Inconsistent  or 
In  conflict  with  the  Pederfil  regulations  and 
standards,  the  committee  Intends  that  they 
should  continue  In  effect. 

The  question  of  consist 'ncy  between  Fed- 
eral and  State  or  local  Ifiw  Is  not  a  final 
Judgment  which  rests  w  th  administrative 
ofllclals.  To  expedite  a  dec  slon,  the  commit- 
tee has  authorized  the  Secretary  and  the 
Commandant  to  review  existing  State  law. 
The  Administrative  Procet  ure  Act  will  apply 
In  making  this  review.  Ii  the  Secretary  or 
Commandant  determines  that  a  State  or 
local  law  is  Inconsistent  nr  In  conflict  with 
Federal  standards  and  reg  ilatlons,  the  State 
may  seek  Judicial  review. 

(f)  Uniform  and  efTectl'e  control  of  vessel 
sewage  discharge  or  effluent  can  only  be 
achieved  practically  by  cc  ntrol  of  the  ship- 
board device  which  will  contain  and  treat 
raw  sewage.  Subsection  f)  Is  intended  to 
furnish  the  necessary  Pede  ral  control  through 
a  system  of  Coast  Guard  certification  of  ac- 
ceptable devices.  Though  a  manufacturer's 
application  will  be  subm  tted  to  the  Coast 
Guard  for  action,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior's primary  Interest  an- 1  responsibility  for 
performanqe.  standards  i  equires  that  this 
aspect  of  Cyjist  Guard  te!  ting  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  former's  c  irectlon.  and  that 
the  Secretary  make  the  u  tlmate  determina- 
tion of  acceptability  of  performance.  If  the 
Commandant  determines  that  the  device  Is 
satisfactory  for  marine  ise  in  the  applica- 
tion of  which  intended,  he  will  issue  certifi- 
cation. 

(n)  The  committee  lnt<  nds  that  the  State 
and  local  responsibility  U  r  control  of  vessel 
pollution  should  be  empiaslzed.  This  pro- 
vision Is  designed  to  aasisti  in  de\.'elopment  of 
State  enforcement  programs  which  will  les- 
sen the  need  for  direct  Federal  Involvement 
in  the  control  and  administration  of  pollu- 
tion from  recreational  ves  lels  and  encourage 
broader  State  participatio  q  in  these  activi- 
ties. 

Most  States  presently  ha  v^  programs  which 
'"require  numbering  of  recr«atlonal  watercraft. 
and  every  State  has  a  wat«r  pollution  control 
program.  It  Is  tJierefore  kglcal  that  the  en- 
forcement of  the  polluUoT  from  recreational 
vessels  be  delegated  to  t:  le  extent  feasible, 
to  the  appropriate  State  agencies. 

At  th^  same  time,  the  CDmrnlt-tee  does  not 
believe  that  the  best  Interest  of  the  Nation 
will  be  served  by  delegatin  ;  the  responsibility 
for  control  of  pollution  frcm  commercial  ves- 
sels which  generally  mov;  In  interstate  or 
international  commerce. 

The  Secretary  should  rapidly  move  to 
establish  guidelines  to  dl -ect  the  States  In 
development  of  approved  programs  whereby 
the  provisions  of  subseclion  (n)  can  l)e- 
come  fully  effective.  Dls  ;rlbution  of  these 
guidelines  should,  if  possible,  precede  pro- 
mulgation of  standards  or  regulations  so 
that  State  programs  can  )e  adopted  prior  vo 
the  effective  date  of  any  s^ndards  or  regfula- 
tions.       '  -^ 

The  committee  does  no  feel  that  It  is  nec- 
essary, at  this  time,  fo '  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  and  the  Comma  idant  of  the  Coast 
Guard  to  expand  their  i  espectlve  personnel 
to  enforce  recreational  vessel  compliance 
with  this  act.  Should  a  State  fall  to  adopt 
an  approved  program  Pe<  leral  personnel  will 
have  to  be  added.  Howe 'er.  this  subsection 
should  have  the  effect  <  t  transferring  this 
enforcement  responsibility  to  the  States. 

The  grant  program  au  ;horlzed  under  this 
subsection  Is  intended  to  facilitate  State  ac- 
tion and  enable  States  :o  expand  existing 
vessel  and  water  pollutloi  related  activities. 
No  additional  funds  are  authorized  due  to 
lack  of  Information  on  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram. The  Secretary  Is  sxpected  to  request 
necessary  funds  pursuant  to  the  general  au- 
thorization  contained   In  sec.    12(c)    of    the 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  recom- 
mend adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded  to   read   the   amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  fui'ther  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Muskik 
is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following: 
"Sec.   4.   Section    18   of    the   Federal   Water 

Pollutiou  Control  Act  as  amended   (33  tJ.S.C. 

466n  I   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows ; 

"  'CONTROL  OP  SEWAGE  FROM  VESSELS 

"  'Sec.  18  (a)  (1)  As  .soon  as  possible  after 
the  enaclnnent  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tiiry.  after  consultation  with  the  Comman- 
dant of  the  Coast  Guard  and  after  giving 
appropriate  consideration  to  available  tech- 
nology and  economic  costs,  shall  promulgate 
Federal  standards  of  performance  for  marine 
sanitation  devices  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  "standards")  which  shall  be  designed  to 
prevent,  the  discharge  of  untreated  or  Inade- 
quately treated  sewage  into  or  upon  tlie  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  Slates  from  new 
\esEels  and  existing  vessels,  except  (A)  exist- 
ing commercial  fishing  vessels  forty-five  feet 
or  under  in  length,  and  (B)  new  or  existing 
vessels  not  equipped  with  installed  toilet 
facilities.  Such  standards  shall  be  consistent 
with  maritime  safety  and  the  marine  and 
navigation  laws  and  regulations  and  shall  be 
coordinated  with  the  regulations  Isarued  by 
the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard  under 
this  subsection.  The  Commandant  of  the 
Coast  Guard  shall  promulgate  regulations, 
which  are  consistent  with  the  standards  un- 
der this  section  and  with  maritime  safety 
and  the  marine  and  navigation  laws  and 
regulations,  governing  the  design,  construc- 
tion, installation,  and  operation  of  any 
marine  sanitation  device  on  board  such 
vessels. 

"  '(2)  Any  existing  vessel  equipped  with  a 
device  or  devices  installed  pursuant  to  the 
requirements  of  State  law,  regulation,  or  rec- 
ommended levels  of  control  set  forth  in  the 
Handbook  on  Sanitation  and  Vessel  Con- 
struction (Public  Health  Service,  1965)  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  Initial  standards  and 
regulations  required  by  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  in  compliance  with  this  section  until 
such  time  as  the  device  or  devices  are  re- 
placed or  are  found  not  to  be  in  compliance 
with  such  State  law,  regulation,  or  recom- 
mended level. 

"  ■^b)  (1)  Initial  standards  and  regulations 
under  this  section  shall  become  effective  for 
new  vessels  two  years  after  promulgation, 
but  not  earlier  than  September  1,  1970,  and 
for  existing  vessels  five  years  after  promulga- 
tion, t 

"  '(2)  The  Secretary  and  the  Commandant 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  with  regard  to  their  re- 
spective regulatory  authority  established  by 
tills  section,  may  distinguish  among  classes, 
types,  and  sizes  of  vessels  as  well  as  between 
new  and  existing  vessels,  and  may  waive 
applicability  of  standards  and  regulations  for 
such  periods  of  time  as  necessary  or  appro- 
priate for  classes,  types,  and  sizes  of  vessels, 
and,  upon  application,  for  Individual  vessels. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  and 
the  standards  and  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder  apply  to  vessels  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  United  States  unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  finds  that  compliance  would 
•  not  be  in   the   interest  of   national   security. 

"•(d)  Before  the  standards  and  regula- 
tions under  this  section  are  promulgated  the 
Secretary  and  the  Commandant  of  the  Coast 
Guard  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
State;    the   Secretarv   of    Health.    Education, 


and  Welfare;  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce;  other  Interested  Fed- 
eral agencies;  and  the  States  and  Industries 
Interested;  and  otherwise  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  section  563  of  title  5  ot  the 
United  States  Code. 

"■(e)(1)  After  the  effective  date  of  this 
subsection,  no  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  shall  adopt  or  enforce  any  statute 
or  regulation  with  respect  to  the  use  of  any 
marine  sanitation  device  with  any  vessel  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  except 
as  provided  In  this  subsection  and  subsection 
(nl    of   this  section. 

"•(2>  Any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  having,  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  any  statute  or  regulation  with  re- 
spect to  such  device  may  continue  to  enforce 
such  statute  or  regulation  unless  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard 
determines.  In  accordance  with  section  553. 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  that  said 
statute  or  regulation  Is  inconsistent  or  in 
conflict  with  any  standard  or  regulation 
promulgated  under  this  section.  Any  such 
determination  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review. 

"'(f)(1)  No  manufacturer  of  a  marine  sani- 
tation device  shall  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  intro- 
duce or  deliver  for  introduction  In  interstate 
commerce,  or  import  Into  the  United'  States 
for  sale  or  resale  any  marine  sanitation  device 
manufactured  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
standards  and  regtilatlons  under  this  section 
unless  such  device  Is  in  all  material  respects 
substantially  the  same  as  a  test  device  certi- 
fied under  this  subsection. 

"'(2)  Upon  application  of  the  manufac- 
turer, the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard 
shall  certify  a  marine  sanitation  device  if  he 
determines,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph,  that  it  meets  the  appro- 
priate standards  and  regulations  promul- 
gated under  this  section  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph.  The  Com- 
mandant shall  test  or  require  such  testing 
of  the  device  in  accordance  with  procedures 
set  forth  by  the  Secretary  as  to  st^ondards  of 
performance  and  for  such  other  purpeses  as 
may  be  appropriate.  Tlie  Secretary,  upon 
notification  of  the  results  of  such  tests,  shall 
determine  If  such  results  are  in  accordance 
with  the  appropriate  performance  standards 
promulgated  luider  this  section  and  shall 
notify  the  CMnmandant  of  his  determina- 
tion. Upon  such  notification  the  Com- 
mandant, if  he  determines  that  the  device 
is  saUsf.octory  from  the  standpoint'  of  safety 
and  any  other  requirements  of  maritime  law 
or  regulation,  and  after  consideration  of  the 
design,  installation,  operation,  material,  or 
other  appropriate  factors,  shall  certify  it. 
Any  device  which  Is  In  all  material  reffpects 
substantially  the  same  as  the  certified  test 
device  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  conformity 
with  the  standards  and  regxUatlons  estab- 
lished under  this  section. 

"  "(3)  Every  manufacturer  shall  establish 
and  maintain  such  records,  make  such  re- 
ports, and  provide  such  Information  as  the 
Secretary  or  the  Commandant  may  reason- 
ably require  to  enable  him  to  determine 
whether  such  manufacturer  has  acted  or  is 
acting  In  compliance  with  this  section  and 
regulations  thereunder  and  shall,  upon  re- 
quest of  an  officer  or  employee  duly  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  or  the  Commandant, 
permit  such  officer  or  employee  at  reasonable 
times  to  have  access  to  and  copy  such  records. 
All  information  reported  to.  or  otherwise  ob- 
tained by,  the  Secretary  or  the  Commandant 
of  their  representatives  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section which  contains  or  relates  to  a  trade 
secret  or  other  matter  referred  to  in  section 
1905  of  Mtle  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
shall  be  con.«;idered  confidential  for  the  pur- 
pose of  that  section,  except  that  such  Infor- 
mation may  be  disclosed  to  other  officers  or 
employees  concerned  with  cajrylng  out  this 
section. 

"   (g)  After  the  efTeotlve  date  of  standards 
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and  regulations  pronfiulgated  under  this  sec- 
tion It  shall  be  unlawful — 

"  "(1)  for  the  manufacturer  of  any  vessel 
subject  to  such  standards  and  regulations  to 
manufacture  for  sale,  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale, 
or  to  distribute  for  sale  or  resale  any  such 
vessel  unless  It  is  equipped  with  a  marine 
sanitation  device  certified  pursuant  to  this 
section; 

"  '(2)  for  a  vessel  subject  to  such  standards 
and  regulations  to  discharge  sewage  into  or 
upon  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  in  violation  of  such  standards  and 
regulations  or  to  be  operated  on  such  waters 
without  an  Installed  marine  .sanitation  device 
certified  pursuant  to  this  section  or  other- 
wise In  compliance  with  regulations; 

"'(3)  for  any  person  to  fall  or  refuse  to 
permit  access  to  or  copying  of  records  or  to 
fall  to  make  reports  or  provide  Information 
required  under  this  section;   and 

"  "(4)  for  any  person  wrongfully  to  remove 
or  render  inoperative  any  certified  marine 
sanitation  device  or  element  of  design  of  such 
device  Installed  in  a  vessel  prior  to  its  sale 
or  delivery  to  the  ultimate  purchaser. 

"•(h)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  restrain 
violators  of  subsection  (g)  of  this  section. 
Actions  to  restrain  such  violators  shall  be 
brought  by,  and  in.  the  name  of  the  United 
States.  In  any  such  action,  subpoenas  for 
witnesses  who  are  required  to  attend  a  dis- 
trict court  in  any  district  may  run  into  any 
other  district. 

"  •(i)  Any  person  who  knowlingly  violates 
clauses  (1)  or  (4)  of  subsection  (g)  of  this 
section  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not 
more  than  $2,500  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both.  Each  violation  shall 
constitute  a  separate  offense. 

'•  '(J)  Any  person  who  violates  a  provision 
of  this  sectloin  or  any  regulation  issued 
thereunder  shall  be  liable  to  a  civil  jjenalty 
of  not  more  than  $1,000  for  each  violation. 
The  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard  may 
assess  and  collect  any  such  penalty  and  may 
remit  or  mitigate  any  penalty  Imposed  under 
circumstances  he  considers  appropriate. 

••  •(k)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  enforced  by  the  ComSiandant  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  he  may  utilize  by  agreement  with 
.or  without  reimbursement  law  enforcement 
officers  or  other  personnel  and  facilities  of  the 
Secretary  or  other  Federal  agencies  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

■"(1)  Anyone  authorized  by  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Coast  Guard  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  section  may,  except  as  to 
public  vessels,  (i)  board  and  inspect  any 
vessel  up>on  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States.  (2)  with  or  without  a  war- 
rant arrest  any  person  who  violates  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  or  any  regulation  is- 
sued thereunder  in  his  presence  or  view,  and 
(3)  execute  any  warrant  or  other  process 
Issued  by  an  officer  or  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction.  «, 

"'(m)  In  the  case  of  Guam  actions  aris- 
ing under  this  section  may  be  brought  in 
the  district  court  of  Guam,  and  In  the  case 
of  the  Wrgln  Islands  such  actions  may  be 
brought  In  the  district  court  of  the  Virgin 
Islands.  In  the  case  of  American  Samoa, 
such  actions  may  be  brought  in  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district 
of  Hawaii  and  such  court  shall  have  Juris- 
diction of  such  actions. 

"■(n)(l)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  State,  which  adopts  and 
enforces  an  adequate  program  approved  by , 
the  Secretary  after  consultation  with  the 
Commandant,  to  control  the  discharges  Into 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  of 
untreated  or  inadequately  treated  sewage 
and  other  wastes  from  recreational  vessels. 
The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  Sliate  pro- 
gram which — 

"■(A)  Is  not  inconsistent  with  Federal 
standards  and  regulations  except  to  an  ex- 
tent as  otherwise  provided  In  subsection 
(e)  (2)    of  this  section; 
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•••(B)  designates  the  State  authority  or 
agency  which  will  administer  the  program; 
and 

"  '(C)  otherwise  complies  with  regulations 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  State  programs. 
*  "  •  (2 )  Such  annual  grants  to  any  State  with 
an  approved  program  shall  not  exceed  50 
per  centum  of  the  annual  cost  of  such  pro- 
gram. Such  moneys  shall  be  available  solely 
for  administration  of  the  approved  program. 

"  '(0)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term — 

•'  ■  ( 1 )  "new  vessel"  Includes  every  descrip- 
tion of  watercraft  or  other  artificial  contriv- 
ance used,  or  to  be  vised,  as  a  means  of  trans- 
portation on  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States,  the  construction  of  which  Is 
completed  after  promulgation  of  standards 
and  regulations  under  this  section; 

"'(2)  "existing  vessel"  includes  every  de- 
scription of  watercraft  or  other  artificial  con- 
trivance used,  or  to  be  used,  as  a  means  of 
transportation  on  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States,  the  construction  of  which  is 
completed  before  promulgation  of  standards 
and  regulations  under  this  section; 

"  '(3)  "recreational  vessel"  means  any  ves- 
sel operated  primarily  for  noncommercial  use 
.and  not  required  to  have  a  valid  Coast  Guard 
Certificate  of  Inspection; 

"  "(4)  "commercial  fishing  vessel"  means  a 
vessel  engaged  In  the  business  of  taking  of 
fish,  mollusks.  or  crustaceans  for  subsequent 
sale; 

"  '(5)  '•public  vessel"  means  a  vessel  owned 
and  operated  by  the  United  States,  or  by  a 
State,  or.  except  where  such  vessel  is  engaged 
in  commercial  activities  by  a  foreign  nation; 

'•'(6)  "person"  means  an  individual, 
partnership.  Iirm.  corporation,  or  .association, 
but  does  not  include  an  Individual  on  board 
a  public  ve&sel; 

"■(7)  "United  States"  includes  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Guam,  and  American  Samoa; 

"  "(8)  "sewage"  means  human  body  wastes 
and  the  wastes  from  toilets  and  other  re- 
ceptacles intended  to  receive  or  retain  body 
wastes; 

"'(9)  "manufacturer"  means  any  person 
engaged  in  the  manufacturing,  assembling, 
or  importation  of  vessels  capable  of  having 
on  board  marine  sanitation  devices  or  of  such 
devices;  and 

"■(10)  "marine  sanitation  device"  means 
any  equipment  on  board  a  vessel  designed  to 
receive,  retain,  treat,  or  discharge  sewage.' 

"Sec.  5.  Section  11  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  •cooperation  by  OTHTIR  TEDERAL  DEPARTMENTS 
AND    AGENCIES   TO   CONTROL   POLLtTTION 

■■'Sec.  11.  (a)  Any  Federal  department  or 
agency — 

■•'(1)  having  jurisdiction  over  any  build- 
ing, installation,  or  other  property,  or 

"  '  (2)  which  carries  out.  or  Issues  any  lease, 
license,  or  permit  or  enters  into  any  contract 
for.  any  activity,  shall,  insofar  as  practicable 
and  consistent  with  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  and,  where  applicable,  within 
any  available  appropriations,  cooperate  with 
the  Secretary,  and  with  any  State  or  inter- 
state agency  or  inuniciF>ality  having  Juris- 
diction over  waters  into  which  any  matter  is 
discharged  from  such  property,  or  which  is' 
affected  by  such  activity,  to  insure  compliance 
with  applicable  water  quality  standards  and 
the  purposes  of  this  act' 

■'Sec.  6.  (a)  S«ctlon  5  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  (Control  Act  is   amended — 

"(1)  in  subsection  (gi(4).  by  striking  out 
'and  June  30.  1969^  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'June  30,  1969,  and  June  30,  1970"; 
and 

••(2)  in  subsection  (h),  by  inserting  a 
comma  and  'and  for  the  -succeeding  fiscal 
year'  after  '1969'. 

"(b)   Section  6  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

"(1)   in   clause    (1)    of   subsection    (e)    by 


striking  out  'three  succeeding'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'four  succeeding';  and 

"(2)  in  clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of  such  sub- 
section by  striking  out  'two  succeeding'  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'three  succeeding'." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  hesitate,  and,  be- 
lieve me,  I  do  hesitate  before  I  would 
question  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  in  an  area  in  which  he  is  the  out- 
.•^tanding  authority  in  the  Senate,  and 
becau.se  lie  has  done  a  magnificent  job 
for  my  State  in  this  area  as  well  as  for 
all  other  States  of  the  Union,  but  what 
concerns  me  is  the  financing  method 
proposed  to  be  used  here.  It  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  that  the  fi- 
nancins  features  of  the  bill  represent  a 
sharp  departure  from  that  contained  in 
the  original  udmini.stration  request. 

The  problem  is  this:  By  jjroviding  for 
contracts  regarding  future  payments  of 
grants  to  localities  which  would  be  used 
as  backing  for  tax-exempt  securities  is- 
sued by  the  l(x;alities,  tlie  bill  in  its 
present  form  would,  in  effect,  seem  to 
lead  to  Federal  guarantees  of  tax- 
exempt  securities. 

The  Treasury-  has  always  maintained 
that  to  do  tliis  is  regarded  as  highly 
unsoimd,  uneconomical,  and  contrary  to 
the  basic  administration  iwsition  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  report  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Federal  Cicdit  programs. 

Tliis  morning,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  held  hearings  at  which  it 
heard  the  banking  regulatory  adminis- 
trators testify  that  emphatically  they 
thought  any  kind  of  Federal  guarantee 
of  tax-exempt  securities  was  very  bad.  It 
seems  to  me  what  it  does  lead  to  is  a 
further  broadening  of  the  l(X)phole  which 
all  of  us  recognize  as  unfortunate; 
namely,  the  fact  that  people  can  invest 
enormous  sums  in  municipal  obligations 
and  pay  no  taxes  whatsoever.  We  recog- 
nize that  we  have  to  pay  a  price  for  help- 
ing the  municipalities,  but  I  am  wonder- 
inrt,  under  these  circiunstances,  why  we 
could  not  have  followed  the  administra- 
tion which  would  have  provided  for  tax- 
able securities,  as  contained  in  the  com- 
mittee report  which  says  by  the  adminis- 
tration route  that  communities  enter 
into  contracts  with  the  Secretarj-  to  is- 
sue taxable  securities.  Why  can  we  not 
follow  that  procedure  instead  of  the 
procedure  which  the  Treasurj- — and  it 
seems  to  me  with  good  reason — has 
opposed? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me  say  that  the 
bill  does  not  provide  for  any  Federal 
guarantees  whatsoever  for  either  tax- 
able or  tax-exempt  municipal  bonds.  All 
this  does  is  to  provide  a  backing  for  a 
commitment  the  Federal  Goveriiment 
has  already  made  to  States  and  munic- 
ipalities in  the  1966  act.  In  that  act.  it 
provided  that  if  the  States  or  munici- 
palities wanted  to  move  ahead  with  con- 
struction of  approved  waste  treatment 
plants  at  a  faster  pace  than  that  au- 
thorized by  the  1966  act.  they  could  do 
so  and  the  Federal  Government  would 
reimburse~them  for  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  such  projects. 

Tliat  commitment  is  already  in  the 
law.  Now,  '77hethe'-  Congress  and  th'e  ap- 
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proprlatlons  committees  would  meet  that 
commitment  is  sometl  ing  the  States  and 
municipalities  will  hiive  to  gamble  on. 
But  some  20  States  he  ve  decided  to  take 
that  gamble,  Includir  g  my  State,,  New 
York  State,  and  others. 

What  we  propose  to  do  here  is  to  sub- 
stitute, within  certain  limitations  which 
I  described  earlier,  fo-  that  open-ended 
reimbursement  comm  tment.  a  contract 
authority,  a  backing,  imited  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  ar  lount  actually  ap- 
propriated for  grants  and  the  total  au- 
thorization set  in   thf    1966  act. 

Now,  how  the  States  and  municipali- 
ties provide  or  finance  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cosf  of  such  pi  ojects  is  for  them 
to  decide.  The  pendin;  bill  has  nothing 
to  say  on  that  subject.  We  do  not  say 
they  must  issue  bonds,  taxable  or  tax- 
exempt. 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  they  can 
finance  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  out 
of  current  revenues.  That  is  their  de- 
cision to  make.  Thus,  we  do  not  under- 
take in  tbiis  bill  in  any  way  to  guaran- 
tee the  issuance  of  ans^  kind  of  Federal, 
State,   or  local   bonds 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct  when  1  le  says  he  does  not 
undertake  to  guaran  ee.  But  th^re  is, 
apparently,  a  strong  feeling  that  by 
providing  for  contracts  regarding  future 
payment  of  Federal  grants  to  localities 
the  contracts  would  be  used  as  indirect 
Federal  backing  for  tix-exempt  securi- 
ties issued  by  the  localities.  Of  course, 
they  do  not  issue  taxable  securities.  If 
they  issue  them  tax  exempt,  the  bill  in 
its  present  form  wou.d  lead  to  partial 
Federal  guarantees,  it  least,  on  tax- 
exempt  securities. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  rie  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  on  that  point  that 
it  is  my  understanding  the  reimburse- 
ment feature  of  the  19  S6  act  is  now  being 
relied  upon  as  backing  for  municipal  and 
State  bonds  issued,  to  take  advantage  of 
it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  im  not  saying  that 
the  principle  whici  the  Treasury 
espouses  has  not  been  violated.  I  want 
to  establish  whether  we  are  not  widening 
it  here.  If  we  are.  then  whether  we  have 
a  record  on  it.  Has  yc  ur  committee  dis- 
covered a  record  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  MUSKIE,  Let  me  say  on  that  point 
that,  if  anything,  S.  3236  narrows  the  ob- 
ligation we  assumed  in  the  1966  act,  in 
at  least  these  respects:  One,  there  is  a 
dollar  limit  on  the  totil.  The  reimburse- 
ment feature  of  the  19  36  act  had  no  such 
limit. 

The  limitation  hem  is  the  difference 
between  the  amounts  actually  appro 
priated  for  grants  and  the  total  author- 
ization figures  in  the  :  966  act.  The  reim- 
bursement feature  of  ihe  1966  act  had  no 
such  limitation. 

Mr.    PROXMIRE. 
dollar  limit? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  cJoUar  limit  for  1969 
is  S700  million. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Through  1971  it  goes 
up  to  more  than  $2  billion  altogether  in 
the  aggregate:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Fiscajl  1970  is  $1  billion. 
Fiscal  1971  is  $1,250  n^Uion.  So  that  is  a 
total  of  $2,750  milliofci  for  the  3  fiscal 
years.  It  was  $400  ir^llion  for  the  last 
fiscal  year. 
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This  bill  would  limit  contract  authority 
to  the  difference  between  the  amount 
appropriated  for  grants  and  this  author- 
ization figure.  In  this  year,  it  would  be,  if 
the  budget  request  for  grants  were  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  $475  million.  There 
is  no  such  limitation  upon  the  1966  re- 
imbursement feature. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Nevertheless,  if  the 
administration,  in  its  proposal  for  financ- 
ing its  taxable  securities,  were  followed, 
there  would  be  $475  million  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year  from  taxable  securities.  In- 
. stead  of  that,  we  have  $475  million  or 
nontaxable  securities,  with  what  some 
people  interpret  as  partial  Federal  guar- 
antee. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  the  administration  bill 
were  adopted,  there  would  be  full  Fed- 
eral guarantee  plus  a  subsidization  of  in- 
terest cost.  Tlie  communities  and  States 
would  be  relieved  of  any  interest  cliarges 
on  bond  issues  to  finance  the  Federal 
share  of  the  project  cost. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  it  would  be  less 
expensive  for  the  localities  if  the  admin- 
istration proposal  had  been  followed, 
rather  than  the  committee's  proposal? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  correct. 

The  Senator  asked  me  what  there  is  in 
the  record  with  respect  to  the  adminis- 
tration's position.  I  questioned  Mr.  Phil- 
lip S.  Hughes,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  who  was  testifying 
for  the  Budget  Bureau  and  for  the  ad- 
ministration on  this  point,  carefully  on 
whether  or  not  the  administration's  pro- 
posal was  intended  as  a  first  step  toward 
the  elimination  of  tax-exempt  municipal 
and  State  and  general  revenue  t>onds.  He 
-said  it  was  not;  that  the  administration 
had  no  such  designs  for  the  future  and 
that  this  proposal  was  offered  simply  as 
a  means  of  financing  the  Federal  share 
of  the  project  costs.  On  that  point,  it  was 
offered  by  the  administration  as  a  means 
of  relieving  communities  of  the  burden 
of  financing  the  Federal  share  of  project 
costs  under  the  reimbursement  provision 
of  the  1966  act. 

What  we  have  done  here  is  to  offer 
municipalities  and  States  a  trtide — a 
more  limited  Federal  reimbursement  pro- 
position, but  a  more  binding  commitment 
for  the  future.  That  is  what  the  trade  is. 
The  whole  question  of  tax-exempt  muni- 
cipal and  State  bonds  is  no  different  than 
it  was  with  respect  to  the  reimbursement 
feature  of  the  1966  act. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  may  be 
correct.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  reim- 
bursement feature  of  the  1966  act.  I 
would  certainly  agree  with  the  observa- 
tion of  the  budget  representative  that 
this  is  not  the  first  step  toward  elimina- 
tion of  tax-exempt  securities;  but  Treas- 
ury has  taken  the  position  that  they  do 
not  want  to  have  tax  exefhpts  of  any  kind 
with  even  partial  Federal  guarantees, 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  definite  Federal 
guarantee  here.  Even  though  there  has 
been  a  precedent  in  the  past,  isn't  this 
perhaps  another  precedent  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  While  we  are  on  the  ad- 
ministration's position,  let  me  say  the 
administration  bill  was  In  pretty  good 
shape  on  the  basis  of  the  record,  and 
especially  on  the  basis  of  the  testimony 
by  Mr.  Hughes,  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
ferred; but.  unfortunately.  Treasury 
representatives  off  the  record  created  the 


ve:-y  definite  impression  that  they  hoped 
eventually  to  eliminate  all  tax-exempt 
municipal  bonds.  The  moment  that  spec- 
ter was  raised,  the  prospect  of  passing 
the  original  administration  bill  evapo- 
rated. That  Is  why  we  were  forced  to  this 
expedient,  which  is  very  sound,  very 
limited,  very  moderate.  The  Treasury  po- 
sition off  the  record  on  the  question  of 
tax  exempt  municipal  bonds  was  differ- 
ent from  tlie  administration  position  on 
the  record. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  So  the  opposition  in 
the  financial  community  was 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No.  among  the  munici- 
palities and  States. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Among  the  munici- 
palities and  States,  was  the  specter  that 
this  might  lead  to  the  first  step  toward 
the  elimination  of  tax  exempts,  and  they 
just  flatly  oppKJsed  the  administration 
proposal  and  favored  an  alternative. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  That  is  correct.  They 
did  not  proix)se  this  alternative.  We  felt 
as  a  committee  that  the  Congress  had 
made  a  commitment  to  the  States  and 
municipalities  and  that  we  had  to  try 
to  find  a  way  to  meet  it.  This  was  the 
only  proposal  that  we  could  develop 
which  seemed  to  meet  the  objections 
which  had  been  raised  and  which  were 
an  insuperable  block  to  the  administra- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  .say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  Imd  not  Intended  to  offer 
an  amendment  or  ask  for  a  rollcall,  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  but  I  would  like 
to  ask  his  comment  on  one  lurther  obser- 
vation. That  Is  that  this  proposed  financ- 
ing procedure  adopted  by  the  commit- 
tee would  be  far  more  costly  to  local 
communities  than  the  procedure  con- 
tained In  the  original  administration  pro- 
posal, since  it  would  call  for  full 
payment  of  interest  by  such  communltks. 
Indeed,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  rep- 
resents a  more  costly  procedure  than 
virtually  any  of  the  alternatives  which 
have  been  proposed  in  the  past.  In  view 
of  the  heavj'  financial  demands  being 
made  on  all  governments  to  meet  press- 
ing social  problems.  It  Is  certainly  desir- 
able to  seek  fiscally  efficient  methods  of 
financing  so  that  our  resources  are  ade- 
quately husbanded. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  This  Is  more  costly  than 
the  administration  proposal.  I  think  it 
Is  fair  to  say,  althoy|gh  It  is  not  that 
black  and  white;  but  It  is  no  more  costly 
than  the  reimbursement  feature  of  the 
1966  act.  which  lias  been  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  20  States  at  the  present  time. 
This  alternative  Is  not  all  they  might 
have,  but  it  is  something  that  the  States 
and  municipalities  find  more  acceptable 
than  the  original  administration 
proposal.' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Did  or  did  not  the 
Treasury  Department  testify  on  this 
measure,  in  view  of  the  strong  feeling  in 
this  area?  And  if  not,  should  not  they 
have  been  called  to  testify? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Treasury  did  not 
testify.  Let  me  say  that  before  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  was  serit  up  to  the 
Hill  I  discussed  this  with  them  and  with 
the  Budget  Bureau,  and  I  thought  I  had 
a  clear  understanding  as  to  what  the 
proposal  was — that  it  was  not  a  prece- 
dent, that  it  was  not  a  foot  in  the  door 
approach.  It  was  on  that  basis  that  I 
offered  to  go  along  with  It.  Then  when 
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it  became  something  different,  off  the 
record  and  in  private  conversations,  we 
were  in  a  new  t>all  game. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  has 
raised  these  questions  this  afternoon.  I 
think  this  colloquy  is  an  important  part 
of  the  record.  I  think  at  some  point  this 
Congress  is  going  to  have  to  come  to 
grips  with  what  some  of  us  feel  is  a  very 
real  intention  by  many  in  tlie  Tieasury 
to  eliminate  tax-exempt  municipal  bonds. 
By  raising  that  specter,  the  original  ad- 
minl.stration  bill  S.  3206  was  set  aside. 
Whether  that  represents  the  official  po- 
sition of  the  Treasury,  the  official  posi- 
tion of  the  administration,  with  respect 
to  the  ultimate  attack  upon  tax-exempt 
bonds.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing:  but 
somebody,  whether  authoritatively  or 
not.  whether  wisely  or  not.^has  created 
for  the  municipalities  and  tlVe  States  the 
specter  that  what  was  involved  in  S.  3206 
was  a  first  step  toward  eliminating  tax- 
exempt  bonds.  It  created  terrible  prob- 
lems for  us  In  our  committee,  and  it  was 
only  with  the  cooperation  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  and 
other  minority  Senators  that  we  were 
ablp  to  work  out  what  I  think  is  a  .sound, 
minimal  sub.'stltute. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor would  not  oppose  either  this  Senator 
or  any  other  Senator  or  the  Federal 
Treasury  or  any  President  who  urged  an 
optional  approach  which  could  be  made 
voluntarily  available  to  municipalities  to 
follow  a  taxable  route  which  could  re- 
sult, perhaps  through  Interest  subsidiza- 
tion payments  in  a  lower  cost  to  them. 

Mr.  iClUSKIE.  I  tried  that  one,  may  I 
say  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  through  other 
means  to  recover  for  the  Treasury  some 
of  the  enormous  amounts  of  funds  the 
Treasury  is  losing  now  through  tax 
exempts,  while  at  the  same  time  giving 
the  municipalities  the  option  to  follow 
the  taxable  route  If  they  wish.  It  seems 
to  me  it  can  be  worked  out.  We  have  had 
many  hearings  on  it.  Thereby  the 
Treasury'  would  gain  and  the  munici- 
palities would  be  better  off  when  we  con- 
sider there  are  some  who  pay  and  some 
who  escape  their  taxes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  tried  to  write  an  op- 
tion on  the  State  and  municipal  share  of 
project  costs.  I  was  not  able  to  arrive  at 
one  in  view  of  what  Treasury  officials 
said  off  the  record.  We  did  not  object  to 
testimony  by  the  Treasurj-  Department. 
We  assumed  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
woidd  testify  to  the  administration's 
position  on  all  issues  involved.  Otherwise 
we  would  have  called  Treasury  witnesses 
t>efore  us  to  testify.  If  they  had  come 
before  us  and  given  us  their  full  position, 
we  might  have  had  something  we  could 
have  worked  with. 

But  it  was  difficult  enough,  wiUiout 
that  off-the-record  specter,  to  sell  the 
original  administration  bill  in  the  light 
of  the  fears  of  municipalities  relative  to 
tax-exempt  bonds. 

Incidentally,  there  is  a  considerable 
record  In  the  hearings  on  the  debate  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  administration 
proposal  would  or  would  not  be  the 
cheaper  route  for  the  Treasury  to  follow. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Once  again.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Maine  on  his 
usual  v  .->  competent  handling  of  the  bill. 


I  take  It  from  his  remarks  that  he  does 
see  substantial  merit  in  following  tax- 
able approach,  and  he  feels  there  is  merit 
for  that  reason,  perhaps,  to  that  aspect 
of  the  administration  proposal,  but  that 
there  is  such  opposition  on  the  part  of 
municipalities  and  localities  to  sometliing 
they  feel  might  possibly  deprive  them 
of  their  tax-exempt  status  that  it  would 
not  be  practicable  to  follow  what  might 
be  a  better  policy  in  financing  this  bill; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  was  sympathetic  to  the 
idea  of  taxable  municipal  bonds  to  fi- 
nance the  Pedei-al  share  of  the  cost.  I 
was  never  sympathetic  to  ,the  idea  of 
requiring  the  i.ssuance  of  taxable  bonds 
to  cover  the  municipal  or  State  share. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  quite  agree  with 
that. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Fed- 
eral bonds  Issued  now  are  taxable,  so 
that  when  we  finance  the  Federal  share 
out  of  general  appropriations  which  are 
financed  by  Federal  bonds,  the  proceeds 
of  those  bonds  are  taxable,  as  I  under- 
stand. 

So  if  municipal  bonds  were  issued  in 
lieu  of  the  Federal  bonds,  I  would  see  no 
reason  to  object  to  making  them  taxable. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  the  Senator  can 
sec  merit  in  that,  I  take  it,  and  he  would 
not  be  opposed  personally  to  an  amend- 
ment to  i^rovide  accordingly;  but  he  does 
feel  it  would  be  veiT  difficult  to  get  en- 
acted in  either  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  Is  right.  I  would 
be  opposed  to  it  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  com- 
mittee amendment  is  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment, as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in 
accord  with  the  remarks  just  made  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
concerning  S.  3206.  the  proposed  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1968.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  recognize  his  leadership  in 
the  effort  to  control  pollution.  Our  work- 
ing and  personal  relationsl^ip  on  the  sub- 
committee continues  to  be  a  very  satis- 
fying one. 

In  reference  to  the  bill  in  question,  it 
is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  national 
urgency  of  taking  action  now  to  meet  the 
demands  for  municipal  waste  treatment 
plant  construction.  This  urgency  has 
been  in  jaart  fanned  by  the  Congress  with 
passage  of  the  Clear  Water  Restora- 
tion Act  of  1966.  We  must  recognize  that 
not  only  are  we  far  behind  In  construc- 
tion of  needed  water  treatment  facilities 
but  we  arc  in  great  danger  of  losing  more 
ground  because  of  rising  population,  ob- 


solescence of  existing  plants,  and  re- 
quirements for  higher  water  quality 
standards. 

It  Is  only  because  of  this  urgent  situa- 
tion that  I  support  tlie  plan  contained 
in  the  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act 
of  1968  to  spur  action  by  municipalities 
by  having  the  Federal  Government  agree 
to  make  installment  plan  payments  of  a 
Federal  share  of  waste  treatment  plant 
construction. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Maine  has  said,  and  I  think  this  point 
deserves  emphasis,  these  annual  pay- 
ments would  be  within  the  authorization 
limits  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  Depending  on  Appropriation 
Committee  decisions  in  fiscal  years  1969. 
1970,  and  1971,  these  payments  would 
make  up  part  or  all  of  the  difference  be- 
tween what  is  authorized  for  sewer  plant 
construction  in  iho.se  years  and  what  is 
actually  appropriated  in  grant  funds 
during  that  period. 

Spacing  these  payments  over  30  years 
takes  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
Nation  is  now  fiscally  hard  pre.ssed  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  the  facilities  in  ques- 
tion will  be  benefiting  taxpayers  for  the 
30-year  period  and  longer.  In  other 
words,  the  installments  would  be  met  by 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  Improved  sewage 
treatment  systems. 

We  are  now  at  a  point  where  munici- 
palities have  developed  plans  for  needed 
sewage  facilities  which,  as  the  Senator 
from  Maine  has  Indicated,  far  exceed  In 
cost  the  money  which  will  be  available 
as  a  Federal  grant  share. 

One  of  the  prime  reasons  for  this  ac- 
tivity is  the  emphasis  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment lias  placed  on  meeting  the  i^rob- 
lem  now.  Therefore  we  are  in  the  po.'^itlon 
of  encouraging  action  and  then  not  fol- 
lowing through  as  vigorously  with  Fed- 
eral help  as  the  municipalities  had  a  right 
to  expect  we  would. 

This  bill  would  help  bridge*  the  pap 
between  what  we  are  able  to  do  now  be- 
cause of  fiscal  limitations  and  what  the 
municipalities  had  expected  we  would 
provide  considering  the  authorizations 
Congress  has  approved. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Maine 
for  his  continued  leadership  In  the  field 
of  air  and  water  pollution. 

The  bill  before  us  is  designed,  as  the 
Senator  has  indicated,  to  meet  a  grow- 
ing problem  of  sewage  discharges  from 
vessels.  While  it  is  true  that  this  type 
of  pollution  is  not  comparable  in  amount 
to  large  municipal  or  industrial  sources, 
it  is  a  serious  problem  in  some  of  our 
ports,  harbors,  marina^  and  other  con- 
fined waterways. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Maine  has  ex- 
plained in  detail  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
and  the  reasons  why  the  subcommittee 
felt  the  necessity  of  reporting  this  bill 
to  the  Senate  for  action.  I  do  not  want 
to  detain  the  Senate  by  repeating  these 
reasons.  I  do.  however,  want  to  empha- 
size that  the  committee  held  3  days  of 
liearings  on  this  legislation  in  which 
testimony  was  taken  from  18  witnesses 
representing  the  Federal  Government, 
State  and  local  governments,  commer- 
cial and  recreational  boating  Interests, 
conservation  groups,  and  individuals 
from  product-testing  laboratories. 

As  a  result  of  this  testimony  and*other 
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late  devices  to  treat 
Into   water. 


statements  such  as  that  adopted  in  1964 
by  the  American  Pubilic  Health  Associa- 
tion which  said  in  part; 

The  rapid  Increase  In  jthe  number  of  pleas- 
ure boats  on  Inland  bodies  of  water  and  on 
tidal  estuaries  and  th»  Increasing  use  of 
these  boats  and  these  w  iters  for  recreational 
purposes  are  contrlbu  ;lng  measurably  to 
public  health  problems  and  water  pollution 
In  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  In- 
ternational waters  beca4se  these  boats  do  not 
have  devices,  or  Inadeq 
waste   before  discharge 

The  subcommittee  :  elt  that  legislation 
at  the  Federal  level  should  be  enacted 
to  begin  to  control  tl  is  source  of  pollu- 
tion. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  as  of  a  year  ago 
many  States  and  communities  have  en- 
acted laws  and  or  regulations  that  vary 
widely  from  jurisdiction  to  jurisdiction 
in  their  application,  and  in  order  to 
bring  uniformity  in  tne  requirements  to 
control  discharges,  t  le  committee  pro- 
vides the  authority  needed  to  establish 
standai^is  of  perf or  nance  for  marine 
sanitation  devices  wh  ch  will  prevent  the 
discharge  of  untreat?d  or  inadequately 
treated  sewage  into  the  Nation's  water- 
ways. 

The  committee  also.  Mr.  President, 
made  some  changes  n  the  existing  law 
as  it  relates  to  contro  ling  pollution  from 
Federal  installations.  The  bill  before  us 
calls  on  any  Fedeial  department  or 
agency  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  Sec- 
retary Qf  the  Interior  to  insure  compli- 
ance with  applicable  i .ater  quality  stand- 
ards from  not  only  Federal  installations 
but  also  those  related  activities  over 
which  a  Federal  department  or  agency 
has  jurisdiction.  Th  s  means  that  any 
department  or  agemy  which  leases,  li- 
censes, enters  into  a  ly  contract  or  per- 
mit for  any  activity  ;  hall  cooperate  with 
the  Secretary  in  brir  ging  about  compli- 
ance with  water  quslity  standards. 

This  is  an  imports  nt  provision  and  I 
believe  strengthens  I  he  present  law  re- 
lating to  controlling  dilution  from  Fed- 
eral activities  and  cr  installations. 

Finally,  Mr.  Presid  ;nt.  I  want  to  again 
commend  the  Senate  •  from  Maine  for  his 
leadership  in  this  area  and  I  also  wish 
to  express  my  appre  :iation  to  the  other 
Republican  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. Senator  Coopeh,  Senator  Murphy, 
and  Senator  Baker,  f  jr  the  valued  assist- 
ance and  contributicms  in  developing  a 
good  bill,  a  needed  bill  and  one  which  I 
hope  will  be  approv(  d  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Piesident,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
special  and  urgent  ni.ture  of  the  problem 
will  result  in  early  enactment  of  S.  3206. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  certain 
provisions  of  S.  320il  had  been  of  deep 
concern  to  officials  o !  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan responsible  for  vater  pollution  con- 
trol. The  proposed  sbandonment  of  the 
prefinancing  amendment  to  Public  Law 
84-660  was  particuh  rly  troublesome. 

Therefore,  I  want  t  o  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  Senator  from  Maine  I  Mr. 
Muskie]  who  has  offered  an  amendment 
to  soften  the  blow  cm  the  prefinancing 
arrangement.  His  a<  tion  again  demon- 
strates his  determinj  tion  to  develop  leg- 
islation which  will  le  of  maximum  as- 
sistance in  the  fight  against  water  pol- 
luton  in  all  sections  of  the  country  and 
under  the  differing  situations  in  the 
several  States. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
the  worsening  problem  of  water  pollu- 
tion directly  affects  this  Nation's  health, 
welfare,  and  economic  growth.  It  is  es- 
sential that  we  take  effective  steps  today 
to  Insure  that  tomorrow's  needs  for  this 
precious  product  of  nature  will  be  met. 
We  must  realize  that  the  supply  of  water 
is  not  infinite  and  in  order  to  meet  our 
continuing  needs  we  must  at  least  avoid 
f)olluting  our  existing  supply. 

The  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act 
of  1968,  S.  3206,  certainly  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  This  important  legisla- 
tion vastly  increases  the  program  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  municipal  waste  treat- 
ment plcnt  construction.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskie],  whose  diligent  fight  for  effec- 
tive controls  to  prevent  air  and  water 
pollution  is  well  known,  for  his  work  on 
the  Public  Works  Committee  to  bring 
this  bill  before  us  today.  I  am  pleased  to 
add  my  voice  to  his  for  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 

I  share  Senator  Muskie's  and  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committees  disappointment  in 
the  amount  of  money  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  sought  and  the  Congress  has 
appropriated  for  water  pollution  control 
in  the  past.  Of  $700  million  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1969,  only  $225  million  was 
requested  by  the  administration ;  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  cut  even 
that  small  amount  to  $203  million.  I 
share  the  conviction  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee when  they  say  at  page  2  of  the 
report  accompanying  S.  3206: 

If  conditions  do  not  change  to  permit  full 
Implementation  of  the  program  In  the  years 
Immediately  ahead.  It  is  doubtful  that  we 
can  overcome  the  backlog  of  needed  waste 
treatment  facilities  and  finance  the  construc- 
tion required  to  keep  up  with  population 
growth,  plant  obsolescence,  and  higher  water 
quality  requirements. 

Mr.  President,  water  pollution  is  a  na- 
tionwide problem.  No  State  and  no  com- 
munity is  free  from  the  menace  of  water 
pollution.  It  is  expensive,  not  only  for  the 
individual  and  the  businessman  but  also 
for  the  community  and  the  Nation.  The 
price  of  pollution  is  spread  throughout 
the  society  by  reduced  availability  of 
clean  water  and  restricted  growth  of  the 
economy. 

We  must  take  action  now  to  provide  a 
plentiful  supply  of  useable  water  for  fu- 
ture generations.  S.  3206  will  help  lis  meet 
our  future  water  needs.  I  hope  that  this 
valuable  legislation  will  receive  favorable 
action  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  'S.  3206)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  3206 

An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act.  as  amended,  relating  to 
the  construction  of  waste  treatment  works, 
and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Water  Quality 
Improvement  Act  of  1968". 

Sec.  2.  Section  8  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act.  as  amended  (33  U.S.C. 
4668),  Is  amended: 

(a)  By  redesignating  subsections  (f)  and 
( g  I  as  I  g )  and  ( h ) : 

(b)  By   inserting   after   the  word   "grant" 


In  clauses  (1).  (3).  (4),  and  (5)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  the  words  "or  contract",  and  after 
the  word  "grantee"  In  clause  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)   the  words  "or  contractee"; 

(c)  By  inserting  after  the  word  "appro- 
priated" wherever  it  appears  in  the  second 
and  third  sentences  of  subsection  (c)  the 
words  "for  grants  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section"; 

(d)  By  adding  a  new  sentence  after  the 
seventh  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  to  read 
as  follows:  "Tlie  Secretary  shall  not  approve 
any  project  for  reimbursement  under  the 
preceding  two  sentences  from  such  allot- 
menis  during  fiscal  year  1969  beginning  thirty 
days  after  enactment  of  this  sentence  and 
during  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971.  if  Congress 
provides,  in  appropriation  Acts  for  those  fiscal 
years,  the  full  sum  authorized  in  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section  for  grants  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  for  contracts  under  subsection 
(f)  of  this  section:  Provided,  That,  in  the 
event  the  Congress  does  not  provide  such  au- 
thorized sum  in  such  fiscal  year,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  not  approve  any  project  for  such 
reimbursement  in  any  State  that  elects  to 
utilize  the  provisions  of  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section."; 

(C)  By  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  in  the  firs,  sentence  of  redes- 
ignated subsection  (g)  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "or  the  amount  contracted  for 
under  subsection  (f)  of  this  section,",  and 
by  striking  out  In  such  sentence  "the  amount 
of  such  grant"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"such  amount";  and 

(f)  By  Inserting  a  new  subsection  after 
subsection  (e)   to  read  as  follows: 

"(f )  ( 1 )  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'contracting  party"  means  a  State, 
municipality,  or  intermunlclpal  or  inter- 
state agency. 

"(2)  Within  th*  limits  established  in  ap- 
propriation AcU  for  fiscal  years  1969.  1970. 
and  1971.  the  Secretary  may.  beginning  Au- 
gust 31.  1968,  enter  into  contracts,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section, with  any  contracting  party  to  make 
payments  over  a  period  of  ot  to  exceed 
thirty  years  from  the  date  of  the  contract 
to  cover  the  Federal  share  of  the  construc- 
tion casts  of  treatment  works  that  meet  the 
applicable  reqxilrements  of  subsection  (b»  of 
this  section  and  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section   (c)    of   this  section. 

"(3)  The  Federal  share  for  treatment 
works  with  respect  to  which  a  contract  Is 
entered  into  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  the  same  percentage  as  would 
be  the  case  If  a  grant  were  being  made  for 
such  works  under  subsections  (b)  and  (g) 
of  this  section. 

"(4)  Each  contract  shall  Include  such 
reasonable  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary  deems   appropriate. 

"(5)  Any  contract  executed  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  subsection  shall  be  an  obli- 
gation supported  by  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  United  States  and  shall  be  incontest- 
able except  for  fraud  or  misrepresentation 
of  which  the  holder  has  actual  knowledge. 

"(6)  The  total  amount  of  contract  author- 
ity under  this  subsection  for  each  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  June  30.  1968,  shall  be  al- 
lotted by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with 
the  ratio  that  the  population  of  each  State 
bears  to  the  population  of  all  the  States  and 
shall  be  reallotted  in  accordance  with  the 
fourth  and  fifth  sentences  of  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section.  Such  total  and  the  amount 
actually  appropriated  for  granu  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  for  fiscal  years 
1969,  1970.  and  1971.  shall  not  exceed  the 
sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
grants  for  such  fiscal  years." 

Sec.  3.  Section  8(d)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  making  grants 
and  payments  on  contracts  under  this  sec- 
tion, there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$700,000,000  lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,    1969;    $1,000,000,000    for    the    fiscal    year 
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ending  June  30.  1970:  and  $1,250,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  At  least 
50  per  centum  of  the  first  $100,000,000  so  Ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
or  after  July  1.  1965.  shall  be  used  for  grants 
for  the  construction  of  treatment  works  serv- 
icing municipalities  of  one  •  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  population  or  under. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
svims  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  payments, 
after  June  30.  1971.  on  contracts  entered  into 
under  subsection  if)  of  this  section.  Sums 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section  shall 
remain  available  until  expended  " 

Sec.  4.  Section  18  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended  (33  U.S.C. 
466n).  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"CONTROL   OF   SEWAGE   FROM    VESSELS 

"Sec.  18.  (a)(1)  As  soon  as  possible  after 
the  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secretary, 
after  consultation  with  the  Commandant  of 
the  Coast  Guard  and  after  giving  appropriate 
consideration  to  available  technology  and 
economic  costs,  shall  promulgate  Federal 
standards  of  performance  for  marine  sanita- 
tion devices  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
'standards')  which  shall  be  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  discharge  of  untreated  or  inade- 
quately treated  sewage  into  or  upon  the  nav- 
igable waters  of  the  United  States  from  new 
vessels  and  existing  vessels,  except  (A)  exist- 
ing commercial  fishing  vessels  forty-five  feet 
or  under  in  length,  and  (B)  new  or  existing 
vessels  not  equipped  with  installed  toilet  fa- 
cilities. Such  standards  shall  be  consistent 
with  maritime  safety  and  the  marine  and 
navigation  laws  and  regulations  and  shall  be 
coordinated  with  the  regulations  issued  by 
the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard  under 
this  subsection.  The  Commandant  of  the 
Coast  Guard  shall  promulgate  regulations, 
which  are  consistent  with  the  standards  un- 
der this  section  and  with  maritime  safety  and 
the  marine  and  navigation  laws  and  regula- 
tions, governing  the  design,  construction,  in- 
stallation, and  operation  of  any  marine  sani- 
tation device  on  board  such  vessels. 

"(2)  Any  existing  vessel  equipped  with  a 
device  or  devices  installed  pursuant  to  the 
requirements  of  State  law.  regulation,  or  rec- 
ommended levels  of  control  set  forth  in  the 
Handbook  on  Sanitation  and  Vessel  Con- 
struction (Public  Health  Service.  1965) 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  initial  stand- 
ards and  regulations  required  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  deemed  In  compliance  with  this 
section  until  such  time  as  the  device  or  de- 
vices are  replaced  or  are  found  not  to  be  in 
compliance  with  such  State  law.  regulation, 
or  recommended  level. 

"(b)(1)  Initial  standards  and  regulations 
under  this  section  shall  become  effective  for 
new  vessels  two  years  after  promulgation, 
but  not  earlier  than  September  1,  1970.  and 
for  existing  vessels  five  years  after  promul- 
gation. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  and  the  Commandant 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  with  regard  to  their 
respective  regulatory  authority  established 
bj>-tTlis  section,  may  distinguish  among 
classes,  types,  and  sizes  of  vessels  as  well 
as  between  new  and  existing  vessels,  and 
may  waive  applicability  of  standards  and 
regulations  for  such  periods  of  time  as  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  for  classes,  types,  and 
sizes  of  vessels,  and,  upon  application,  for 
individual  vessels. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  and 
the  standards  and  regulations  promtilgated 
thereunder  apply  to  vessels  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  United  States  unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  finds  that  compliance  would 
not  be  in  the  Interest  of  national  security. 

"(d)  Before  the  standards  and  regulations 
under  this  section  are  promulgated  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Commandant  of  the  Coast 
Guard  shall  consult  with  .the  Secretary  of 
State:  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare;  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce;  other  interested 
Federal  agencies:  and  the  States  and  in- 
dustries   interested;    and    otherwise    comply 


with  the  requirements  of  section  553  of  title 
5   of    the   United    States   Code. 

"(e)(1)  After  the  effective  date  of  this 
subsection,  no  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  shall  adopt  or  enforce  any  statute 
or  regulation  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
any  marine  sanitation  device  with  any  ves- 
sel subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
except  as  provided  in  this  subsection  and 
subsection  (n)   of  this  section. 

"(2)  Any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  having,  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  any  statute  or  regulation  with  re- 
spect to  such  device  may  continue  to  enforce 
such  statute  or  regulation  unless  the  .Secre- 
tary or  the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard 
determines.  In  accordance «wlth  section  553. 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  that  said 
statute  or  regulation  Is  Inconsistent  or  in 
conflict  vrtth  any  standard  or  regulation 
promulgated  under  this  section.  Any  such 
determination  shall  be  subject  to  judicial 
review. 

"(f)(1)  No  manufacturer  of  a  marine 
salutation  device  .shall  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or 
introduce  or  deliver  for  introduction  in  in- 
terstate commerce,  or  import  into  the  United 
States  for  sale  or  resale  any  marine  sanita- 
tion device  manufactured  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  standards  and  regulations  under 
this  section  unless  such  device  is  in  all  ma- 
terial respects  substantially  the  same  as  a 
test   device   certified    under   'his   subsection. 

"(2)  Upon  .application  of  the  manufac- 
turer, the  Commandant  of  the  Ciast  Guard 
shall  certify  a  marine  sanitation  device  if 
he  determines.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  p.aragraph,  that  it  meets  the 
appropriate  standards  and  regulations  pro- 
mulgated under  this  section  in  .'iccordance 
with  the  provlsiorxs  of  this  jxiragraph.  The 
Commandant  shall  test  or  require  such  test- 
ing of  the  device  in  accordance  with  proce- 
dures set  forth  by  the  Secretary  as  to  stand- 
ards of  performance  and  for  such  other  pur- 
poses as  may  be  appropriate.  The  Secretary, 
upon  notification  of  the  results  of  such  tests, 
shall  determine  if  such  results  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  appropriate  performance 
standards  promulgated  under  this  section 
and  shall  notify  the  Commandant  of  his 
determination.  Upon  such  notification  the 
Commandant,  if  he  determines  that  the 
device  is  satisfactory  from  the  standpoint 
of  safety  and  any  oilier  requirements  of 
maritime  law  or  regulation,  and  after  con- 
sideration of  the  design,  installation,  opera- 
tion, material,  or  other  appropriate  factors, 
shall  certify  it.  Any  device  which  is  in  all 
material  resi>ects  substantially  the  same  as 
the  certified  test  device  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  in  conformity  with  the  standards  and  reg- 
ulations established  under  this  section. 

"(3)  Every  manufacturer  shall  establish 
and  maintain  such  records,  make  such  re- 
ports, and  provide  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  or  the  Commandant  may  reason- 
ably require  to  enable  him  to  determine 
whether  such  manufacturer  has  acted  or  is 
acting  in  compliance  with  this  section  and 
regulations  thereunder  and  shall,  upon  re- 
quest of  an  officer  or  employee  duly  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  or  the  Commandant, 
permit  such  officer  or  employee  at  reasonable 
times  to  have  access  to  and  copy  such  records. 
All  information  reported  to.  or  otherwise 
obtained  by.  the  Secretary  or  the  Comman- 
dant of  their  representatives  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  which  contains  or  relates  to  a 
trade  secret  or  other  matter  referred  to  in 
section  1905  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  shall  be  considered  confidential  for  the 
purpose  of  that  section,  except  that  such  in- 
formation may  be  disclosed  to  other  officers 
or  employees  concerned  with  carrying  out 
this  section. 

"ig)  Alter  the  effective  date  of  standards 
aryl  regulations  promulgated  under  this  sec- 
tion |t  shall  be  unlawful — 

■  (1)  for  the  manufacturer  of  any  vessel 
subject  to  such  standards  and  regulations  to 
manufacture  for  sale,  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale, 
or  to  distribute  for  sale  or  resale  any  such 


vessel  unless  it  is  equipped  with  a  marine 
sanitation  device  certified  pursuant  to  this 
section; 

"(2)  for  a  vessel  stibject  to  such  standards 
and  regulations  to  discharge  sewage  into  ^r 
upion  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  in  violation  of  such  standards  and  reg- 
ulations or  to  be  operated  on  such  waters 
wUhout  an  installed  marine  sanitation  device 
certified  pursuant  to  this  section  or  other- 
wise in  compliance  with  regulations; 

"(3)  for  any  person  to  fall  or'  refuse  to 
permit  access  to  or  copying  of  records  or  to 
full  to  make  reports  or  provide  information 
required  under  this  section;  and 

"(4)  for  any  person  wrongfully  to  remove 
or  render  inoperative  any  certified  marine 
sonitatlon  device  or  element  of  design  of 
such  device  installed  in  a  vessel  prior  to  its 
sale  or  delivery  to  the  ultimate  purchaser 

"(hi  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  restrain  vio- 
lators of  subsection  (g)  of  this  section.  Ac- 
tions to  restrain  such  violators  shall  be 
brought  by.  and  in.  the  name  of  the  United 
States.  In  any  such  action,  subpoenas  for 
witnesses  who  are  required  to  attend  a  dis- 
trict court  in  any  district  may  run  into  any 
other  district. 

"(I)  Any  person  who  knowingly  violates 
clavises  (1)  or  (4)  of  subsection  (g)  of  this 
section  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not 
more  than  $2,500  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both.  Each  violation 
shall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 

"(j)  Any  person  who  violates  a  provision 
of  this  section  or  any  regulation  issued 
thereunder  shall  be  liable  to  a  civil  jjenalty 
of  not  more  than  $1,000  for  each  violation. 
The  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard  may 
assess  and  collect  any  such  penalty  and  may 
remit  or  mitigate  any  penalty  imposed  un- 
der Vircumstances  he  considers  appropriate, 
"(k)  The  provisions  of  this  section  .shall 
be  enforced  by  the  Commandant  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  he  may  utilize  by  agree- 
ment with  or  without  reimbursement  law 
enforcement  officers  or  other  personnel  and 
facilities  of  the  Secretary  or  other  Federal 
agencies  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(11  Anyone  authorized  by  the  Comman- 
dant of  the  Coast  Guard  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  may.  except  as  to  public 
vessels.  ( 1 )  board  and  inspect  any  vessel 
up)on  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States.  (2)  with  or  without  a  warrant  arrest 
any  person  who  violates  the  provisions  of 
this  section  or  any  regulation  issued  there- 
under in  his  presence  or  view,  and  (3) 
execute  any  warrant  or  other  process  issued 
by  an  officer  or  court  of  competent  jiu-is- 
diction. 

■•(in)  In  the  case  of  Guam  actions  .-u-islng 
under  this  section  may  be  brought  in  the 
district  court  of  Guam,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  such  actions  may  be 
Ijrought  in  the  district  court  of  the  Virgin 
Islands.  In  the  case  of  American  Samoa,  such 
actions  may  be  brought  in  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of 
Hawaii  and  such  court  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion of  such  :\ctions. 

"(ni(l)  Tlie  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  State,  which  adopts  and 
enforces  an  adequate  program  approved  by 
the  Secretary  after  consultation  with  the 
Commandant,  to  control  the  discharges  into 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  of 
untreated  or  Inadequately  treated  sewage 
and  other  wastes  from  recreational  vessels. 
The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  State  pro- 
gram which — 

"(A)  is  not  Inconsistent  with  Federal 
standards  and  regulations  except  to  an  ex- 
tent as  otherwise  provided  in  subsection 
( e )  1 2 )  of  this  section; 

"(Bi  designates  the  State  :iUthorlty  or 
agency  which  will  administer  the  program: 
and 

"(Ci  otherwise  complies  with  regulations 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
establishment  of  State  programs. 
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"A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act.  as  amended,  relating 
to  the  construction  of  waste  treatment 
works,  and  for  other  purposes."  • 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  (S. 
3206)  was  passed. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  2525  be  in- 
deflnitcly  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  I  Mr.  MuskieI.  the 
able  and  competent  chairman  of  the  Air 
and  Water  Pollution  Subcommittee  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  careful  and  swift 
guidance  of  this  measure  through  the 
Senate.  His  wide-ranging  knowledge  of 
the  subject  involved  backed  up  by  ex- 
tensive hearings  in  his  subcommittee 
made  it  possible  to  achieve  such  offlcient 
disposition.  He  was  assisted  in  the  task 
of  leading  this  bill  to  adoption  by  the 
splendid  cooperation  of  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  BoggsI. 
We  are  grateful  to  both  of  these  Sen- 
ators for  their  capable  handling  of  the 
measure  and  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Proxmire]  as  well.  He 
brought  his  sincere  and  thoughtful  ideas 
on  this  proposal  to  the  Senate.  They  are 
always  most  welcome.  The  Senate  may  be 
proud  of  the  swift  action  on  this  measure 
and  I  wish  to  thank  the  entire  Senate  for 
its  cooperation. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The    assistant   legislative    clerk    pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.   LONG  of  Louisiana.   Mr.   Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


89  7r7;  80  Stat.  1366  et  seq.) .  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  Section  4  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
date  "November  1.  1968"  where  appearing 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "November  1, 
1970". 

(2)  Section  5  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
date  November  2.  1968"  where  appearing 
in  the  last  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "November  2,  1970". 

And  amend  the  title  sp  as  to  read:  "An 
act  to  extend  imtil  November  1.  1970.  the 
period  for  compliance  with  certain  safety 
standards  in  the  case  of  passenger  vessels 
operating  on  the  inland  rivers  and  water- 
wavs." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  House  amendments  clarify  the  ob- 
jectives which  we  intend  to  accomplish 
and  change  the  title  of  the  bill  so  as  to 
read:  "A  bill  to  extend  until  November  1, 
1970,  the  period  for  compliance  with  cer- 
tain safety  standards  in  the  case  of  pas- 
senger vessels  operating  on  the  inland 
rivers  and  waterways." 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  amendments  so  that 
the  Delta  Queen  may  continue  to  operate 
as  an  American  flag  overnight  passen- 
ger vessel  operating  wholly  on  our 
domestic  inland  rivers. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


after 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  fol- 
lowing imobjected  to  measures,  in  this 
order:  Calendar  No.  1319.  S.  2445;  Cal- 
endar No.  1337,  H.R.  13402;  Calendar  No. 
1251.  H.R.  16065;  and  Calendar  No.  1338, 
S.  3495. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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'three  succeeding", 
amended,  so  as  to  read: 


POSTPONEMENT  OF  DATE  ON 
WHICH  PASSENGER  VESSELS  OP- 
ERATING ON  INLAND  RIVERS  AND 
WATERWAYS  MUST  COMPLY 
WITH  SAFETY  STANDARDS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  Cliair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  8.  3102. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
3102)  to  postpone  for  2  years  the  date 
on  which  passenger  vessels  operating 
solely  on  the  inland  rivers  and  waterways 
must  comply  with  certain  safety  stand- 
ards which  was,  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

That  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  require 
evidence  of  adequate  financial  responsibility 
to  pay  judgments  for  personal  injury  or 
death,  or  to  repay  fares  in  the  event  of  non- 
performance of  voyages,  to  establish  mini- 
mum standards  for  passenger  vessels  and  to 
require  disclosure  of  construction  details  on 
passenger  vessels,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved    November    6,    1966     (Public    Law 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
POWER    ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill   <S.  2445)    to  amend  part  I  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  to  clarify  the  manner 
in  which  the  licensing  authority  of  the 
Commission  and  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  take  over  a  project  or  projects 
upon  or  after  the  expiration  of  any  li- 
cense shall  be  exercised  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, with  amendments,  on  page  3,  line 
6.  after  the  word  'Whenever,"  strike  out 
"in  the  judgment  of  the  Commission," 
and    insert    "after    notice    and    oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  the  Commission  de- 
termines that";  in  line  13,  after  the  word 
"consider"  strike  out  "appropriate"  and 
insert  a  colon  and  -Provided.  That  if  the 
United  States  does  not  so  take  over  with- 
in 2  years  from  such  recommendation, 
the  Commission  may  thereafter  issue  a 
license  as  provided  in  section  15  of  this 
Act  and  until  such  project  is  taken  over 
or  licensed  the  Commission  shall  annu- 
ally relicense  such  project  as  provided  in 
section  15  of  this  Act.";  on  page  4.  line 
24,  after  "15(a),";  strike  out  "until  ex- 
pi.'ation  of  the  next  full  Congress  imme- 
diately   following   the   Congress   during 
which  the  Commission  issued  the  order" 
a:. a  insert     for  2  years  after  the  date 
of  issuance  of  such  order";  on  page  5,  line 
10,  after  the  word  "new"  strike  out  '"sub- 


sections:"  and  insert  "subsection 
line  10,  strike  out: 

■"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  6  of  this  Act  regarding  the  altera- 
tion of  licenses,  the  Commission  may,  at  any 
time  after  the  Issuance  of  any  license  under 
section  15(a)  except  an  annual  license,  by 
order,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing, impose  upon  the  license  such  further 
reasonable  requirements  as  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  other  provisions  of  this  Act "" 

And  at  the  beginning  of  line  18.  after 
the  quotation  rnark,  strike  out  "lO  "  and 
insert  "(b) ":  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  2445 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Federal  Power  Act.  a.s  amended 
(16  U.S.C.  800).  is  amended  by  adding  there- 
to the  following  new  subsection : 

"(c)  Whenever,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  the  United  States  should  exer- 
cise its  right  ujjon  or  after  the  expiration 
of  any  license  to  take  over  any  project  or 
projects  for  public  purjxises.  the  Commis- 
sion shal  not  Issue  a  new  license  to  the  orig- 
inal licensee  or  to  a  new  licensee  but  shall 
submit  its  recommendation  to  Congress  to- 
gether with  such  information  as  it  may 
consider:  Proiided,  That  If  the  United  States 
does  not  so  take  over  within  two  years  from 
such  recommendation,  the  Commission  may 
thereafter  issue  a  license  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 15  of  this  Act  and  until  such  project 
is  taken  over  or  licensed  the  Commi-ssion 
shall  annually  relicense  such  project  as  pro- 
vided in  section  15  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Section  14  of  the  Federal  Power  Act. 
as  amended  (16  U  S.C.  807).  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "(a)"  immediately  preceding  the 
first  sentence  thereof  and  by  adding  thereto 
the  following  new  subsection: 

•■(b)  No  earlier  than  five  years  before  the 
expiration  of  any  license,  the  Commission 
shall  entertain  applications  for  a  new  license 
and  decide  them  in  a  relicensing  proceeding 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  15.  In 
any  relicensing  proceeding  before  the  Com- 
mission any  Federal  department  or  agency 
may  timely  recommend,  pursuant  to  such 
rules  as  the  Commission  shall  prescribe,  that 
the  United  States  exercise  Its  right  to  take 
over  any  project  or  projects.  Thereafter,  the 
Commission,  if  it  does  not  itself  recommend 
such  action  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 7(c)  of  this  part,  shall  upon  motion 
of  such  department  or  agency  stay  the  effec- 
tive date  of  any  order  'ssuing  a  license,  ex- 
cept an  order  issuing  an  annual  license  in 
accordance  with  the  proviso  of  section  15(a), 
for  two  years  after  the  date  of  issuance  of 
such  order,  after  which  period  the  stay  shall 
terminate,  unless  terminated  earlier  upon 
motion  of  the  department  or  agency  request- 
ing the  stay  or  by  action  of  Congress.  The 
Commission  shall  notify  the  Congress  of  any 
stay  granted  pursuant  to  this  subsection." 
Sec  3.  Section  15  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act.  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  808).  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(a)"  immediately  preceding 
the  first  sentence  thereof  and  by  adding 
thereto  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  In  issuing  any  licenses  imder  this 
section,  except  an  annual  license,  the  Com- 
mission, on  its  own  motion  or  upon  applica- 
tion of  any  licensee,  person.  State,  munici- 
pality, or  State  commission,  after  notice  to 
each  State  commission  and  licenses  affected, 
and  after  opportunity  for  hearing,  wl^never 
it  finds  that  in  conformity  with  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  improving  or  developing  a 
watei-way  or  waterways  for  beneficial  public 
uses  all  or  part  of  any  licensed  project  should 
no  longer  be  used  or  adapted  for  use  for 
power  purposes,  may  license  all  or  part  of  the 
project  works  for  nonpower  use.  Licenses  for 
nonpower  use  shall  be  Issued  on  condition 
that  any  existing  power  facilities  shall  be  re- 
moved or  otherwise  disposed  of  as  directed 


by  the  Commission.  A  license  for  nonpower 
use  shall  be  issued  to  a  new  licensee  only  on 
the  condition  that  the  new  licensee  shall, 
before  taking  possession  of  the  facilities  en- 
compassed thereunder  pay  such  amount  and 
assume  such  contracts  as  the  United  States 
is  required  to  do.  in  the  manner  specified  in 
section  14  liereof.  Any  license  for  nonpower 
use  shall  be  a  temporary  license.  Whenever, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Commission,  a  State, 
municipality,  interstate  agency,  or  another 
Federal  agency  is  authorized  and  willing  to 
assume  regulatory  supervision  of  the  lands 
and  facilities  included  under  the  nonpower 
license  and  does  so.  the  Commission  shall 
thereupon  terminate  the  license  Consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Avipusl  15. 
1953  (67  Stat.  587».  every  licensee  for  non- 
power  use  shall  keep  such  accounts  and  file 
such  annual  and  other  periodic  or  special 
reports  concerning  the  removal,  alteration, 
nonpower  use,  or  other  disposition  of  any 
project  works  or  parts  thereof  covered  by  the 
nonpower  use  license  as  the  Commission 
may  by  rules  and  regulations  or  order  pre- 
scribe as  necessary  or  appropriate." 

Sec.  4.  Section  lOid)  of  the  Federal  Power 
.\ct.  as  amended  (  16  U.S.C.  803) .  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
""For  any  licenses  issued  under  section  15 
hereof  the  amortization  reserves  shall  be 
established  and  maint.-vined  from  and  after 
Uie  effective  date  of  the  license." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  S. 
2445  would  establish  more  adequate  pio- 
ccdures  for  determining  whether,  upon 
the  expiration  of  a  non-Federal  hydro- 
electric |X)wer  project  licen.se.  a  project 
should  be  recaptured  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  lelicensed.  As  such  it  is  de- 
signed to  permit  the  recapture  and  re- 
licensing determinations  to  be  made 
efficiently  and  in  harmony  with  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  Congi-ess  provided 
limited  term  licensing.  It  would  also  add 
a  new  subsection  'bi  to  section  15  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  authorizing  the  Fed- 
ei-al  Power  Commission  to  issue  a  license 
for  a  nonpower  use  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 

Diu-ing  the  next  5  years.  67  licenses  for 
non-Federal  hydroelectric  projects,  will 
expire.  In  each  of  these  cases,  a  decision 
must  be  made  by  the  United  States 
whether  it  will  recapture  these  licenses 
or  issue  new  ones  to  the  existing  licensees, 
competing  applicants,  or  license  particu- 
lar projects  for  a  nonpower  use. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  license  term,  one 
of  four  situations  may  exist:  First,  the 
United  States  may  have  an  interest  in 
the  continued  operation  of  the  project 
arising  out  of  Federal  power  or  non- 
fxjwer  ijrograms  which  interest  could  be 
protected  either  through  recaptui-e  or 
the  Federal  Power  Commission's  license 
conditioning  authority:  second,  the  li- 
censee may  seek  a  new  license  and  a  pri- 
vate party,  a  State  or  a  municipality 
may  either  compete  for  the  license  or 
seek  the  inclusion  of  specified  conditions; 
third,  the  licensee  may  wish  to  abandon 
a  project  which  pilblic  interest  consid- 
erations dictate  be  maintained  for  non- 
power  purposes;  or  fourth,  there  may  be 
no  interest  expressed  by  anyone  in  the 
continued  operation  of  the  project  for 
power  or  nonpower  purposes. 

Existing  procedures  cannot  adequately 
respond  to  these  varied  situations  be- 
cause they  do  not  guarantee  the  kind  of 
reevaluation  that  the  limited  term 
license  concept  was  designed  to  preserve. 
Moreover,  they  are  cumbersome  and  a 
burden   on   the   Congress,   the   Federal 


Power  Commission,  and  the  licensees. 
Currently,  decisions  involving  recapture 
and  licensing  determinations  involve  a 
threefold  ijrocess.  Five  years  before  a 
license  is  to  expire,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  solicits  the  views  of  the 
licensee  concerning  its  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture development  of  the  site.  It  also 
solicits  the  views  of  each  Federal  and 
State  agency  which  may  have  an  inter- 
est in  recapture.  Two  years  before  the 
exjjiration  date,  the  Commission  makes 
a  report  on  the  project  to  the  Congress 
on  whether  the  project  should  or  should 
not  be  recaptured.  The  Congress  is  then 
asked  to  decide  whether  it  wishes  to  re- 
capture a  project.  Where.  Congress  for- 
goes that  light,  relicensing  procedures 
mu.st  then  be  undertaken  by  the  Com- 
ini;-;sion. 

This  iirccedure  is  burdensome  and  un- 
satisfactory. Unless  it  is  changed,  the 
Commission  will  refer  to  Congre.ss  each 
project  with  an  expiring  license  on  a 
project-by-projcct  basis  even  thougli  no 
Government  agency  has  recommendod 
recapture. 

Moreover,  it  requires  the  Commi.ssion. 
in  advance  of  the  more  detailed  fact- 
finding relicensing  proceeding,  to  adopt 
its  position  on  recapture  although  .^ome 
facts  bearing  on  the  desirability  of  re- 
capture may  not  be  disclosed  until  a  re- 
licensing  proceeding. 

S.  2445  establishes  procedures  whereby 
Congress  would  be  relieved  of  the  burden 
of  reappraising  individually  each  expir- 
ing license  while  at  the  same  time  af- 
fording thorough  and  simuluncous  con- 
sideration of  recapture  and  relicensing 
under  the  broad  standard  of  comprehen- 
sive development  set  out  in  section  10' n  > 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act. 

Tliis  legislation  will  not  only  pro\ide 
procedures  which  will  permit  the  expedi- 
tious development  of  our  Nation's  hydro- 
electric resources  and  give  optimum  ef- 
fectiveness to  the  purposes  underlying 
the  limited-term  license,  but  it  will  also 
spare  the  Commission  and  the  licen.sees 
involved  the  essentially  duplicative  ef- 
fort of  a  recapture  proceeding  followed 
by  a  relicensing  proceeding. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,   and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  amended,  so  as  to 
read : 

S.   2445 

Whereas  Federal  Power  Commission  licenses 
for  non-Federal  hydroelectric  projects  will 
expire  in   increasing  numbers;    and 

Whereas  congressional  consideration  of 
each  project  upon  the  expiration  of  its  li- 
cense is  no  more  feasible  than  congressional 
consideration  of  each  Initial  license  applica- 
tion;   and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  delegated  to 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  responsibility 
for  Initial  licensing  of  non-Federal  projects, 
subject  to  the  Commlsslon"s  duty  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  Federal  development 
In  lieu  of  non-Federal  licensing  in  appropri- 
ate cases,  and  subject  to  the  residual  pow- 
ers of  the  Congress;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  delegated  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  the  power  to  Is- 
sue a  new  license  to  the  original  licensee, 
or  to  a  new  licensee  ""if  the  United  States 
does  not.  at  the  expiration  of  the  original 
license,  exercise  Its  right  to  take  over,  main- 
tain, and  operate  any  project"  but  has  not 
specified  a  procedure  by  which   the  United 
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states  would  determine  Whether  to  take  over 
a  project;   and 

Whereas  the  Congress  desires  that  the  Fed- 
eral   Power    Commission 
timely    recommendations 
agencies,     shall     determine     those     projects 
which  would  best  be  relipensed  and  forward 
Its  recommendations  to 
those  which  would  best 

Whereas  in  cases  wheri  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  decides  In  ^avor  of  rellcenslng 
the  Congress  desires  to 
able  period  of  time  in  \jhlch  other  Federal 
agencies  may  present  tl  lelr  case  for  take- 
over to  the  Congress  b  sfore  a  rellcenslng 
order  of  the  Federal  Powpr  Commission  may 
become  effective:  and 

Whereas  Congress  Intended,  In  enacting 
part  I  of  the  Federal  P  )wer  Act  upon  the 
expiration  of  these  llcens(  s.  the  United  States 
should  have  a  further  spportimlty  to  de- 
termine whether  the  wat  'rpowor  resources  of 


the  Nation  were  being  c 


and  utilized  In  a  manne  r  best  adapted  to  a 


comprehensive    plan    for 
veloplng   a   waterway   or 


use  or  benefit  of  Interstite  or  foreign  com- 
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after    considering 
of    other    Federal 


the  Congress  as  to 
be  taken  over;   and 


evelnped,  improved. 


impro\lng    or    de- 
waterways    for    the 


ent  and  utilization 
cnt,  and  for  other 
hiding  recreational 


merce.  for  the  Improven 
of  watc»pewer  developn 
beueficlal-iJubllc  uses.  In ' 
purposes,  and  to  detcrrr  Ine  whether  future 
development.  lmprovem(  nt.  and  utilization 
of  those  resources  In  ;he  public  Interest 
would  be  achieved  most  etrecllvely  by  re- 
llcenslng the  project  or  projects  on  appro- 
priate terms  and  condl  tlons  or  by  taking 
over  the  project  or  proji  cts;   and 

Whereas  the  following  amendments  to  part 
I  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  will  permit  the 
responsibilities  for  rellcenslng  or  Federal 
takeover  to  be  exercised  more  effectively  and 
efficiently  and  without  jndue  disruption  of 
the  Nations  electric  e  icr^y  supply:  Now, 
therefore, 


DISTRICT  OP  COLLMBIA  BUILDING 
USI 


Ui 

aid 


conse  nt 

XC2 


The  biU  <  H.R 
use  of  certain 
of  Columbia  for 
considered,  ordered 
read  the  third  time, 

Mr.  LONG  of 
I  ask  unanimous 
in  the  Record  an  e 
port  (No.  1357). 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be  pr 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  1 
act  of  October   13.  1964 
Code,  title  5.  sec.  418a(l 
88th    Congress    to    regul 
chanceries  and  other 
elgn  governments  in  the 
bia.  Prior  to  the  enuc 
Act  of  1964,  foreign  gov 
out   any   restriction   as 
rental  of  property  to  b« 
purposes.  The  great  majo 
cerles  were  located  wi 
and  because  of  the  subs 
of  such  properties,  they 
in  many  instances,  with 
neighborhood  in  which 
development   of  zoning 
meht  of  zoning  categorl 
of  chanceries  In 
came   an    Increasingly 
This  situation  led  to 
88th    Congress,    and    the 
Chancery  Act  of   1964   ( 
approved  October  13, 
legislation  desired  to 
character  of   certain   ne 
preserve  good  relations 
of  foreign  governments. 


13406)  authorizing  the 

buildirgs  in  the  District 

chanpery  purposes  was 

a  third  reading, 

passed. 

Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 

to  have  printed 

rpt  from  the  re- 

explalning  the  purposes 


resident!  ally 
ont 
actl  )n 
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objdction,  the  excerpt 
nted  in  the  Record, 


HE    BILL 

d402  is  to  amend  the 

(78  Stat.   1091;   ETC. 

I ) ,  approved  by  the 

te   the   location   of 

business  olllces  of  for- 

Dlstrlct  of  Colum- 

tmfent  of  the  Chancery 

e  rnments  were  wilh- 

o   the   purchase    or 

used  for  chancery 

■Ity  of  foreign  chan- 

ttijln  residential  areas 

antlal  business  use 

4rere  not  compatible, 

:he  character  of  the 

tl  ey  existed.  With  the 

aws   and  establlsh- 

s,  the  admissibility 

zoned  areas  be- 

troverslal   matter. 

taken  during  the 

enactment    of    the 

public  Law  88-659), 

Proponents  of  the 

prekerve  the  residential 

Ighborhoods   and   to 

^Ith  representatives 


Provisions  of  the  Chancery  Act  Included  a 
prohibition  against  the  location  of  additional 
chanceries  In  residential  neighborhoods.  The 
Intent  of  Congress  was  clearly  expressed  con- 
cerning the  preservation  of  existing  rights 
established  by  previous  use  under  law.  Exist- 
ing uses  of  buildings  as  chanceries  where 
such  use  had  been  established  imder  the 
benefit  of  statute  or  by  use  preceding  appli- 
cable zone  laws  and  regulations  were  to  be 
continued. 

Experience  under  the  act  1ns  indicated 
certain  inef|ultles.  A  p.Trticular  hardship 
arl.=;os  when  the  owner  of  property  finds  him- 
self precluded  from  .securing  approval  for 
chancery  use  of  property  which  peculiarly 
adopt-s  itf:elf  to  sur-h  use.  in  an  area  predomi- 
nantly used  for  chancery  and  similar  pur- 
poEes.  and  which  was  the  subject  of  negotia- 
tions for  chancery  use  prior  to  the.,efrectlve 
dute  of  the  Chancery  .\ct. 

All  example  of  the  Inequity  of  such  a  situa- 
tion concerns  Improved  real  property  located 
in  a  Massachusetts  Avenue  area  which  Is 
zoned  for  residential  use,  but  which  is  pre- 
dominantly chancery,  embassy,  and  other 
similar  uses.  The  present  owners  acquired 
the  property  in  1962.  It  had  for  over  20  years 
previous  been  used  for  a  school.  This  zoning 
variance  was  terminated  immediately  prior 
to  the  present  owners'  acquisition  of  the  sub- 
ject property  upon  termination  of  the  lease 
by  the  business  and  because  of  building  de- 
ficiencies. The  present  owners  began  exten- 
sive repairs  and  remodeling  to  the  building 
for  use  as  a  chancery  In  late  1962.  Thereafter 
they  entered  into  negotiations  with  a  foreign 
government  for  sale  of  the  property  for  chan- 
cery use,  subject  to  approv.al  of  such  use  by 
the  Zoning  Board.  By  August  1964  the  parties 
had  reached  a  tentative  agreement  with  the 
Washington  representatives  of  the  foreign 
government.  Because  the  principals  were 
sep.irated  by  great  distance,  negotiations 
were  continued  for  some  period  of  time,  cul- 
minating in  a  contract  in  the  spring  of  1965. 
la  the  meantime,  the  Chancery  Act  had  be- 
come effective  on  October  13.  1964. 

The  owners  made  proper  application  for 
chancery  iise  of  the  subject  property,  sub- 
mitting in  support  thereof  a  statement  by 
owners  .and  occupants  of  the  neighborhood 
indicating  no  objection  to  such  use,  and  also 
a  letter  from  the  Department  of  State  en- 
dorsing the  application.  The  application  was 
denied. 

Rczoning  of  the  area  to  accommodate  the 
property  to  chancery  use  would  not  be  desir- 
able inasmuch  as  such  rezonlng  would  de- 
stroy the  character  of  the  neighborhood  by 
permitting  the  construction  of  apartment 
house  developments. 

The  owners  now  hold  property,  remodeled 
at  great  expense  for  chancery  purposes,  lo- 
cated in  a  neighborhood  zoned  residential 
but  predominantly  used  for  chancery  and 
similar  purposes,  and  precluded  from  obtain- 
ing .".pproval  for  chancery  use.  Tliey  are  un- 
able to  dispose  of  the  property  for  residential 
use  at  a  normal  market  value  for  such  use, 
and  ciinnot  meet  the  terms  of  the  contract 
which  would  result  In  compatible  use.  Had 
tliey  been  successful  in  promptly  concluding 
negotiations  for  the  sale  of  the  property  after 
negotiations  were  Initiated  several  months 
before  the  Chancery  Act  was  enacted  and 
made  application  for  chancery  use.  no  doubt 
It  would  have  been  granted.  A  review  of  the 
records  of  the  Department  of  Licenses  and 
Inspections  and  the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjust- 
ment reveals  that  possibly  only  three  appli- 
cations for  a  chancery  variance  may  qualify 
under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  13402. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  State  has  en- 
dorsed legislation  to  allow  the  real  property 
referred  to  above,  which  is  located  at  2344 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  to  be  used  as  a 
chancery.  The  Chief  of  Protocol  has  Informed 
the  committee  that  the  Government  of  Libya 
has  been  Interested  In  the  property  for  some 
time  as  a  site  for  Its  chancery.  The  com- 
mittee Is  advised  that  the  Libyans  made  a 
$15,000    downpayment    for    the    property    In 


1965.  have  been  diligently  trying  to  obtain 
permission  to  occupy  the  building  as  a 
chancery,  and  must  now  vacate  their  present 
premises  because  the  owner  has  sold  the 
property  to  a  third  party. 

In  endorsing  such  legislation,  the  De- 
partment of  State  points  out  that  the  In- 
volved area  along  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  has  been  traditionally  considered  an 
embassy  and  chancery  area,  that  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Libyan  Chanc?ry  would  not  alter 
the  character  of  the  neighborhood  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  Department's  knowledge, 
there  has  been  no  objection  from  residents 
of  the  area. 

PROVISIONS    or     THE    BILL 

The  terms  of  the  Chancery  Act  prohibit 
the  location  of  a  chancery  In  an  area  zoned 
for  residential  use;  the  only  exception  in- 
cluded in  the  law  relates  to  property  which 
had  been  used  as  a  chancery  under  law  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  Chancery  Act. 
H.R.  13402  provides  an  additional  exception 
to  cover  cases  wherein  negotiations  were  be- 
gun prior  to  the  effective  date  of  restrictive 
legislation;  I.e.,  October  13,  1964,  and  which 
culminated  in  a  contract  of  sale  prior  to 
June  1,  1965. 

Section  (b)  of  H.R.  13402  amends  section 
4  of  the  Chancery  Act  of  1964  (District  of 
Columbia  Code,  title  5.  sec.  418c)  relating  to 
the  transfer  of  property,  subject  to  lawful 
chancery  use.  from  one  foreign  government 
to  another.  Present  law  limits  the  transfer 
of  such  use  to  those  properties  which  con- 
form to  the  general  rule  for  location  of 
chanceries  pursuant  to  the  Chancery  Act  or 
which  complied  with  applicable  law  at  the 
time  of  enactjpent  of  the  Chancery  Act. 
Section  (b)  amends  this  right  of  transfer 
to  Include  also  property  which  Is  granted  a 
chancery  use  under  one  of  the  exceptions  to 
the  general  requirements  of  the  Chancery 
Act,  so  that  such  use  may  be  transferred 
to  or  used  by  another  foreign  government. 

HEARIMO 

A  public  hearing  on  H.R.  13402  was  held 
on  December  8,  1967,  before  the  Business 
and  Commerce  Subcommittee. 


CONVEYANCE    OP    CERTAIN    LANDS 
IN  IOWA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  16065)  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  of 
the  Urilted  States,  conditions  in  deeds 
conveying  certain  lands  to  the  State  of 
Iowa,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  speaking 
to  the  bill,  the  bill  was  submitted  to  me 
to  determine  whether  there  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Morse  formula.  It  does  not 
violate  the  Morse  formula,  for,  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  points  out  in 
his  letter,  this  is  a  piece  of  property  that 
was  given  to  the  University  of  Iowa  in 
the  first  instance  to  be  used  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  The 'property  was  used 
for  educational  purposes  in  relation  to 
a  beef  cattle  breeding  experimental  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  now  prop(?sed  to  sell  part  of  this 
property  and  invest  that  money  into  a 
similar  agricultural  research  project  else- 
where so  that  it  will  still  be  used  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  original  grant  for  the 
educational  --urposes  of  the  University 
of  Iowa.  T':i  refore,  it  does  not  violate 
the  Morse  formula.  I  have  no  objection. 

I  ask  tmanlmous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
which  I  have  referred  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


July  10,  1968 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Washington.  DC.  May  15.  i.'fC^. 
Hon.  W.  R  POACE. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
House  of  Representatiws. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  you  asked,  here 
is  our  report  on  H.R.  16065.  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  release  on  be- 
half of  the  United  SUtes  condtlons  in  deeds 
conveying  certain  lands  to  the  Slate  of  Iowa, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

We  recommend  enactment  of  H.R.   16065. 

H.R.  16065  would  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  certain  conditions  con- 
tained In  two  1955  deeds  conveying  certain 
described  lands  to  the  SJat«  of  Iowa  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  of  the  Iowa  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  now  the 
Iowa  State  University.  The  conditions  re- 
quired that  the  lands  conveyed  to  the  State 
be  used  for  public  purposes  and  provide  for 
a  reversion  to  the  United  States  If  the  lands 
cease  to  be  so  used. 

This  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  shall 
release  the  conditions  only  with  resiiect  to 
lands  covered  by  an  agreement  between  the 
Secretary  and  the  university  which  would 
set  forth  certain  conditions. 

H.R.  16065  would  also  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  under  certain  conditions, 
to  convey  to  the  State  of  Iowa  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  Iowa  State  University  or  suc- 
cessors in  title  all  the  vmdivlded  mineral 
interests  which  were  reserved  to  the  United 
States  in  lands  conveyed  to  the  State. 

The  lands  involved  in  H.R.  16065  were 
originally  acquired  by  the  United  States 
under  the  provisions  of  title  III  of  the 
Bankhead -Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  (50  Stat. 
525).  This  title  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  conduct  a  program  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  submarglnal  lands.  Title  III 
also  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  dispose  of 
lands  to  public  authorities  and  ai;enlces 
under  terms  and  conditions  he  deems  will 
best  accomplish  title  III  purposes,  but  only 
on  condition  that  the  property  conveyed  is 
used  for  public  purposes. 

The  955.81  acres  of  land  in  question  were 
conveyed  to  the  State  of  Iowa  on  July  29. 
1955.  subject  to  the  condition  that  they  be 
used  for  public  ptuTXises.  If  not  so  used, 
ownership  would  revert  to  the  United  States. 
We  understand  that  the  State  of  Iowa  is 
seeking  a  release  of  the  public  use  condition 
so  that  it  may  sell  one  or  both  of  the  two 
tracts  conveyed  to  it.  These  two  tracts,  con- 
sisting of  410  and  545.81  acres,  respectively, 
have  been  used  for  beef  cattle  research  and 
other  experimental  purposes.  Due  to  changes 
In  direction  and  emphasis  in  the  work  on 
tliese  areas  and  size  of  farms  and  related 
faculties,  the  individual  areas  are  no  longer 
adequate  to  meet  the  university's  needs. 
Therefore,  the  university  wishes  to  sell  or 
exchange  one  or  t)oth  of  the  tracts  and  use 
the  proceeds  to  establish  a  slncle  larger,  more 
efficient  unit  to  meet  the  university's  needs. 
The  use  of  the  proceeds  to  acquire  lands  to  be 
held  permanently  for  university  purposes 
would  not  be  Inconsistent  with  the  basic  pur- 
ix>ses  of  the  public  use  requirement  in  the 
original  conveyance  to  the  university. 

HR.  16065  Is  similar  to  US,.  11527  recently 
enacted  by  the  Congress  and  to  Public  Law 
84-237  involving  lands  conveyed  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine  and  to  Clemson  Agriculttixal 
College,  now  Clemson  University,  of  South 
Caroiina. 

Some  836,000  acres  of  such  lands  have 
been  conveyed  by  the  United  States  to  var- 
ious States  and  State  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions in  a  number  of  separate  transactions. 
All  of  these  conveyances  axe  subject  to  the 
same  reversionary  clause  If  the  lands  are  nrvt 
used  for  public  purposes.  The  conveyances 
also  included  the  same  mineral  rights  reser- 
vatlona. 

During  the  intervening  years,  changes  in 
land  use  patterns  and  resource  management 
programs,  administrative  requirements,  and 


other  factors  have  resulted  in  the  need  for 
others  of  the  respective  owning  public  au- 
thorities or  agencies  to  .sell,  exchange,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  a  \yart  oi  the  title  III 
lands  conveyed  to  them  so  as  to  further  the 
purposes  and  activities  of  those  public  bodies. 
Two  other  such  cases  are  before  us  now. 
Others  may  come  up  in  the  future. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  admin- 
istration's program. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Obville  L    Freeman. 

Secretary. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  biU. 

Tlie  bill  (H.R.  16065)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


IOWA  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
ACADEMY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  3495)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  release  certain  use  re- 
strictions on  a  tract  of  land  in  the 
State  of  Iowa  in  order  that  such  land 
may  be  used  as  a  site  for  the  coristruc- 
tion  of  buildings  or  other  improvements 
for  the  Iowa  Law  Enforcement  Academy 
whicli  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1,  line  3,  after  the  word 
•  to"  .strike  out  "release"  and  insert 
'modify";  in  line  6,  after  the  word  "of" 
where  it  appears  the  first  time,  strike 
out  "land"  and  insert  "State-owned  land 
and  also  a  portion  of  lands":  on  page  2, 
Une  5.  after  the  word  "sUch"  strike  out 
"release"  and  insert  "modification";  in 
Une  8,  after  the  word  "is"  strike  out  "re- 
leased" and  insert  "modified";  and  in 
line  13,  after  the  word  "the"  strike  out 
"release"  and  insert  "modification";  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read : 
S.  3495 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  is  authorized  to 
modify  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  the 
land  use  restriction  applicable  to  a  tract 
of  land  constituting  a  portion  of  a  larger 
tract  of  State-owned  land  and  also  a  por- 
tion of  lands  heretofore  conveyed  by  the 
United  States  to  the  State  of  Iowa  pursuant 
to  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  convey  certain 
property  located  in  Polk  Couny,  Iowa,  and 
described  as  Camp  Dodge  and  Polk  County 
Target  Range,  to  the  State  of  Iowa",  ap- 
proved June  1.  1955  (69  Stat.  70),  so  that 
such  tract  with  respect  to  which  such  modi- 
fication is  given  may  be  used  by  such  State 
for  law  enforcement  academy  ptirposes.  The 
exact  description  of  the  tract  with  respect 
to  which  such  restriction  is  modified  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  this  authority  shall 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
State  of  Iowa,  but  in  no  event  shall  the 
total  area  of  such  tract  exceed  nine  acres. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  au- 
thorized to  impose  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions on  the  modification  authorized  by  this 
Act  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  United  States.  All  exptenses 
for  surveys  and  the  preparation  and  execu- 
tion of  legal  documents  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  borne  by  the  State  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
another  bill  which  was  submitted  for  me 
for  determination  as  to  whether  or  not 


it  violated  the  Morse  formula.  It  docs 
not  violate  the  Morse  formula. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter written  to  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  I  Mr.  RussEitl,  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Mr.  Resor, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  i^rinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Army. 
Washington   DC.  June  27.  1968. 
Hon.  Richard  B.  Russell. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Armed  Sertnrrs. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dkab  Mr.  Chairman:  Reference  Is  made 
to  your  request  to  the  Secretary  of  De-  » 
fense  for  the  views  of  the  Department  of  \ 
Defense  with  respect  to  S.  3495.  90th  Con- 
press,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  release  certain  use  restrictions  on 
a  tract  of  land  in  the  State  of  Iowa  in  cr- 
der  that  such  land  may  be  used  as  a  site 
for  the  construction  of  buildings  or  other 
improvements  for  the  Iowa  Law  Enforce- 
ment Academy.  The  Department  of  the  Army 
has  been  assigned  responsibility  for  express- 
ing the  views  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
on  this  bill. 

The  general  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  as  stated 
In  Its  title.  More  specifically  it  would  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  release  cer- 
t-.iin  use  restrictions  on  a  tract  of  land,  not 
exceeding  9  acres,  so  that  such  land  may  be 
used  by  the  State  of  Iowa  for  law  enforce- 
ment academy  purposes:  such  use  restric- 
tions having  been  Imposed  pursuant  to  an 
act  entitled.  "An  Act  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  convey  certain  property 
located  in  Polk  County.  Iowa,  and  described 
as  Camp  Dodge  and  Polk  County  Target 
Range,  to  the  State  of  Iowa."  approved  June 
1.  1955  (69  Stat.  70).  This  bill  further  pro- 
vides that  the  exact  description  of  the  tract 
shall  be  as  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  .-.nd 
the  State:  all  expenses  for  surveys  and  prepa- 
ration of  legal  documents  shall  l)e  borne  by 
the  State:  and  the  Secretary  may  Impose 
such  terms  and  conditions  on, the  release  ;>.s 
he  deems  appropriate  to  protect  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

The  Department  of  the  Army,  on  behalf 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  interposes  no 
objection  to  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion provided  it  is  amended  as  hereinafter 
stated. 

The  9-acre  tract  involved  in  this  bill  is  a 
part  of  the  Iowa  National  Guard  Camp,  Polk 
County.  Iowa,  comprising  approximately 
574.34  acres  of  land.  These  lands  are  adja- 
cent to.  and  form  a  connecting  link  between. 
Camp  Dodge  on  the  northwest  and  Polk 
County  Target  Range  on  the  northeast,  con- 
taining 1.848.32  acres  and  742.34  acres,  re- 
spectively. Both  installations  were  estab- 
lished in  1917  as  a  cantonment  and  training 
area.  Since  1924,  the  use  has  been  primarily 
for  National  Ouard.  By  deed,  dated  Febru- 
ary 24.  1956.  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  con- 
\eyed  to  the  State  of  Iowa  the  above  two 
installations,  comprising  2.590.66  acres,  to- 
gether with  all  improvements  thereon,  pur- 
suant to  the  act  of  June  1.  1955  (69  Stat. 
70).  This  act  authorized  the  conveyance  of 
subject  lands,  without  monetary  considera- 
tion, subject  to  certain  reservations,  restric- 
tions, and  conditions,  chief  of  which  were 
( 1 )  reserved  to  the  United  States  all  min- 
eral rights:  (2)  the  property  is  to  be  used  for 
training  of  National  Ouard  and  other  mili- 
tary purposes  and.  if  such  use  should  cease, 
title  thereto  shall  revert  to  the  United  States; 
and  (3)  in  the  event  of  a  declaration  of 
war  or  national  emergency  the  United  States 
may.  vrtthout  payment,  reenter  upon  and  use 
the  property  for  the  duration  of  the  emer- 
gency and  6  months  thereafter.  In  addition, 
section  5  oX  the  act  required  agreement  by 
the  State  of  Itj-ya,  as  consideration  for  the 
conveyance,  that  tiie  adjacent  Staj«-owned 
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mentioned    deed    of 
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The  State  of  Iowa  has 
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Army  to  permit  the  use  c 
cated  within  the  original 
for   the   construction   of 
the   Iowa  Law   Enforcement 
proposed  that  the  faclUtl  (s 
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Guard  In  connection  wlt^i 
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The    Department    of 
that  the  proposed  const 
of    the    law    enforcement 
adverse  to  National  Guarp 
military    requirements 
clUtlea    should,    in    fact 
benefit  to  the  State  and 
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Accordingly,  for  the 
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(o)  On  page  1.  line 
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(b)  On  page  1.  line  6 
delete  the  word  'land' 
owned    land   and    also 

(c)  On  page  2.  line 
■'release'"  and  substitut< 

(d)  On  page  2.  line  7 
leased"  and  substitute  ' 

(e)  On  page  2,  line 
"release"  and  substitute 

The  enactment  of 
effect  on  the  budgetary 
Department  of  Defense. 

This   report   has   been 
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he  Federal  Govern- 
Department  does 
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S.  3495.  However,  in 
the   State-owned 
of  the  agreement 
following     technical 


able  for  the  training  of  an  Iowa  law  en- 
forcement academy.  The  report  states 
that  it  is  proposed  that  the  facilities  will 
be  used  primaiily  to  train  policemen. 
However,  joint  use  will  be  made  for 
training  the  National  Guard  in  connec- 
tion with  civil  disobedience:  also,  that 
such  facilities  will  ^  subject  to  use  by 
the  United  States  in  the  event  of  emer- 
gency as  presently  restricted. 

This  is  a  part  of  the  combined  pro- 
gram that  is  being  developed  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  in  connection  with 
training  policemen  and  the  National 
Guard,  who  serve  together  in  these  civil 
disturbance  cases.  It  is  in  keeping  with 
the  intent  of  the  original  grant.  It  does 
not  violate  the  Morse  formula.  There- 
fore. I  have  no  objection,  and  I  ask  that 
the  bill  be  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
lime,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"To  authorize  the  SecretaiT  of  the  Army 
to  modify  certain  use  restrictions  on  a 
tract  of  land  in  the  State  of  Iowa  in 
order  that  such  land  may  be  used  as  a 
site  for  the  construction  of  buildings  or 
other  improvements  for  the  Iowa  Law 
Enforcement  Academy." 


ccnstruct 
U  regoU 


f  3r 


delete    tlie    word 
"modify", 
after  the  word  "of 
and    Insert   "State- 
portion    of   lands". 
4,   delete   the    word 
"modification", 
delete  the  word  "re- 
modified". 

12,   delete   the  word 
■modification". 

bill   will   have  no 
requirements  of  the 


this 


coordinated   within 

ense    in    accordance 

by  the  Secretary 
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AUTO    THEFT    PREVENTION    ACT 

■Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  133;^,  H.R.  14935. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
HoLLiNCs  in  the  chair  >.  The  biU  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <H.R. 
14935)  to  amend  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  to  regulate  the  mailing  of  master 
keys  for  motor  vehicle  ignition  switches, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Auto 
Theft  Prevention  Act". 

SEC.  2.  (a)  Chapter  51  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"§  4010.  Nonmailable  motor  vehicle  master 
keys 
"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b), 
any  motor  vehicle  master  key.  any  pattern. 
Impression,  or  mold  from  which  a  motor 
vehicle  master  key  may  be  made,  or  any  ad- 
vertisement for  the  sale  of  any  such  key, 
pattern,  impression,  or  mold.  Is  nonmailable 
matter,  shall  not  be  deposited  In.  carried,  or 
delivered  by  mall,  and  shall  be  disposed  of 
as  the  Postmaster  General  directs. 

"(b)  The  Postmaster  General  Is  author- 
ized to  make  such  exemptions  from  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
"motor  vehicle  master  key'  means  any  key 
(other  than  the  key  furnished  by  the  manu- 
facturer with  the  motor  vehicle,  or  the  key 
furnished  with  a  replacement  lock,  or  an 
exact  duplicate  of  such  keys)  designed  to 
operate  two  or  more  motor  vehicle  Ignition, 


door,   or   trunk   locks  of  different  combina- 
tions". 

(b)  the  analysis  of  chapter  51  of  such  title. 
Immediately  preceding  section  4001  of  such 
chapter.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
•"4010.  Nonmailable  motor  vehicle  master 
keys.'. 

Sec  3  Chapter  83  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  after  section  1716  the 
following  new  section: 

"•§  1716A.  Nonm.allable  motor  vehicle  ma.ster 
keys 
"Whoever  knowingly  deposits  for  mailing 
or  delivery,  or  knowingly  causes  to  be  de- 
livered by  mall  according  to  the  direction 
thereon,  or  at  any  place  to  which  It  Is  di- 
rected to  be  delivered  by  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  addressed,  any  matter  declared  to  be 
nonmailable  by  section  4010  of  title  39.  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000.  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.";    and 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  Item  1717  in  the 
analysis  of  such  chapter,  immediately  pre- 
ceding section  1691  of  such  title,  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 

"1716A.  Nonmailable    motor    vehicle    master 
keys.". 
Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall   become   effective   sixty   days   after   the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  .suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  FIBER 
NEEDS  STRENGTHENING 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
events  of  recent  days  in  France  have  led 
me  to  once  again  question  the  wisdom 
of  pursuing  a  trade  policy  that  can  only 
impair  our  national  well-being.  France's 
imposition  of  import  quotas  coupled  with 
their  subsidization  of  exports,  affecting 
the  bulk  of  French  exports  to  this  coun- 
try, illustrates  how  flimsy  the  interna- 
tional trade  fiber  has  become.  France's 
move  was  calculated  to  save  the  French 
franc  and  shift  the  burden  of  paying  for 
Frances  domestic  troubles  from  French 
citizens  and  businessmen  to  their  trading 
partners. 

At  least  this  time.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  did  not  look  the  other  way, 
while  "the  fox  stole  our  chickens  from 
the  coop."  The  prompt  announcement 
by  our  Government  of  special  duties  on 
the  subsidized  French  exports  was 
prudent  and  necessary.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  take  whatever  action  is  appro- 
priate "to  protect  our  interests"  under 
our  laws  and  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade — GATT. 

I  realize  that  our  Government's  reac- 
tion to  the  French  move  was  designed, 
at  least  in  part,  to  show  Congress  that 
the  United  States  was  going  to  use  some 
muscle  in  dealing  with  various  foreign 
practices  that  are  damaging  to  U.S. 
trade  interests.  But.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  convinced  that  we  have  gone  far 
enough  to  resist  the  raiding  of  American 
markets  by  foreign  industry.  I  am  as 
convinced  of  this  fact  as  I  was  that  the 
10-percent  tax  surcharge  was  insufficient 
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to  curb  our  economic  problems.  On  this 
ix>int.  I  was  interested  to  read  an  article 
entitled  "Protectionism  Changes  Its 
Pace  "  which  appeared  in  the  June  29 
issue  of  Business  Week.  This  article 
graphically  i-ccites  some  of  the  trade 
barriers  now  being  imposed  by  certain 
foreign  countries,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  COTTON.  What  is  needed  is  a  re- 
assessment of  our  trade  policy.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  new  and  startling  developments 
that  I  am  about  to  discuss  have  particu- 
lar reference  to  steel,  but  I  am  equally 
Interested  in  the  problem  of  importations , 
as  it  affects  shoes,  textiles,  electronics, 
and  other  commodities  upon  which  so 
many  American  jobs  depend.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  these  are  closely  interrelated  to 
steel  because  if  and  when  the  workers  in 
tills  basic  industry  find  themselves  job- 
less, they  will  not  be  buying  shoes,  tex- 
tiles, and  other  American  products. 

Now,  returning  to  the  particular  situ- 
ation to  which  I  want  to  address  myself 
and  which  I  believe  should  be  of  para- 
mount interest  to  every  Member  of  the 
Senate:  Senator  Hartke's  bill,  S.  2537, 
which  I  have  the  honor  of  cospon.soring, 
though  addressing  itself  to  iron  and  steel, 
manages  to  focus  upon  the  many-sided 
difficulties  of  the  import  problem  and  of- 
fers sound  remedies  for  the  resolution  of 
these  difficulties.  This  measure,  which 
deals  with  the  orderly  trade  of  iron  and 
steel  is  not  an  attempt  to  turn  back  the 
clock  to  the  days  of  the  Smoot-Hawley 
Act.  Rather,  it  is  an  attempt  to  insure 
that  fewer  workers  are  without  jobs  and 
that  our  national  security  is  not  threat- 
ened by  inroads  from  foreign  imports. 

We  cannot  continue  to  put  our  heads 
In  the  sand  every  time  the  need  for  con- 
trols are  mentioned.  As  clearly  stated  in 
the  Finance  Committee's  report  of  last 
year: 

No  private  enterprise  industry  can.  in  the 
long  run,  survive  In  competition  with  for- 
eign Industries  that  have  become  "instru- 
ments of  government"  unless  its  own  govern- 
ment lends  .issistance  against  subsidization 
imports  and  .igalnst  obstacles  to  exports. 

Never  before  have  the  warning  signs 
been  so  ominous.  For  the  second  time 
this  year,  there  was  a  monthly  trade  defi- 
cit. Commerce  Department  officials  have 
announced  that  in  May  the  trade  deficit 
was  $32.2  million  compared  to  the  March 
deficit — the  first  in  5  years — of  $158  mil- 
lion. Officials  are  now  conceding  that  not 
even  the  10-percent  surcharge  will  pre- 
vent us  from  falling  short  of  last  year's 
paltry  trade  surplus  of  $4.1  billion. 

Last  year,  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  in  steel 
was  about  $875  million.  In  1968.  it  could 
balloon  to  $1.4  billion  or  more.  We  have 
been  a  deficit  Nation  in  the  value  of  di- 
rect steel  trade  since  1962. 

Even  if  we  reason  that  this  year's  high 
rate  of  imports  was  partially  due  to  the 
hedge  buying  of  foreign  steel  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  strike,  I  cannot  help  but  be  dis- 
mayed that  imports  rose  4.2  percent  in 
May,  while  exports  were  do'An  5.8  per- 
cent. If  the  current  trend  continues, 
there  will  be  a  6-iJercent  increase  in  ex- 
ports over  1967.  but  an  unbelievable  18 
percent  leap  in  imports.  Even  Commerce 


Department    officials   have   noted    that 
"imports  have  gotten  out  of  hand." 

From  1.2  million  tons  in  1957,  steel  im- 
ports rose  to  10.8  million  tons  in  1966. 
and  they  are  still  rising.  Over  the  same 
Ijeriod  exports  declined  from  5.3  to  1.7 
million  tons — an  adverse  swing  of  over  13 
million  tons  for  the  past  decade. 

Our  domestic  U.S.  steel  market  has 
nrown  since  1957  by  over  23  million  tons, 
but  foreign  sources  have  taken  over  40 
percent  of  the  growth.  Imports  have 
grown  at  an  average  rate  of  27.7  percent 
during  the  latter  half  of  this  period  and 
will  reach  a  record  15  million  tons  or 
more  in  1968.  Tliis  represents  15  percent 
of  the  total  market  here,  and  I  am  sorr>' 
to  say  that  this  is  equivalent  to  more  than 
100,000  full-time  jobs  for  American  steel- 
workers  and  employees  in  supporting 
activities. 

Meanwhile,  the  Nation's  steelmakers 
sec  a  sizable  shipment  reduction  during 
the  second  half  of  1968.  Analysts  say  the 
plunge  in  shipments  after  August  1 
would  have  been  smaller  had  proposed 
steel  import  quotas  t>een  in  effect  this 
year.  With  imports  restricted,  one  ana- 
lyst says,  the  period  of  inventory  runoff 
after  August  1  would  have  been  short- 
ened because  users  would  not  have  been 
able  to  stockpile  as  much  steel  as  they 
wanted  just  from  U.S.  mills. 

With  all  these  facts  at  the  command 
of  our  Commerce  Department,  they  are 
at  this  moment  considering  an  applica- 
tion the  effect  of  which  will  be  not  to  re- 
duce spiraling  imports,  but  conversely 
to  boost  them  even  higher.  As  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  I  am  deeply  disturbed  that 
the  Foreign-Trade  Zones  Board  has  been 
asked  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the 
New  Orleans  trade  zone,  creating  a  sub- 
zone,  to  include  an  area  which  would  be 
used  to  fabricate  ships  with  duty-free 
imported  steel.  The  greatest  beneficiaries 
of  this  action  would  be  those  already 
eroding  our  domestic  steel  industry  to 
the  point  that  119  Members  of  Congress 
are  insisting  that  legislation  be  estab- 
lished for  fair  import  of  this  product. 

Mr.  I.  W.  Abel,  president  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America,  in  a  telegram  to 
the  Foreign-Trade  Zones  Board  in  New 
Orleans  dated  May  21  summed  up  the 
situation  this  way: 

The  United  Steelworkers  of  America  is 
faced  with  a  grave  and  grcwlng  threat  to  the 
steel  industry  of  America  and  hence,  to  the 
livelihoods  of  many  thousands  of  Its  mem- 
bers from  foreign  steel  imports.  Con- 
sequently, we  wish  to  register  our  strong  op- 
position to  the  granting  of  the  application  for 
this  proposed  foreign-trade  subzone  in  New 
Orleans. 

Abel  concluded: 

The  operator  of  this  subzone  can  buy  for- 
eign steel,  bring  it  Into  the  subzone  free  of 
duty,  build  barges  or  vessels  which  can  then 
enter  Into  domestic  commerce — again  free  of 
duty  since  there  is  no  tariff  on  such  products. 
Such  an  added  incentive  to  the  use  of  foreign 
steel,  can  do  nothing  but  increase  its  volume 
and  harm  this  Union  and  its  members.  There 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  permit  a  very 
restricted  number  of  manufacturers  to  gain 
.^n  advantage  over  all  their  competitors  In 
the  United  States. 

It  wall  adversely  affect  oiu-  balance  of  pay- 
ments, militate  against  our  national  security, 
and  in  general  be  entirely  contrary  to  the 
best  interests  of  our  national  welfare.  Fur- 
thermore, the  application  represents  an  un- 


precedented departure  from  the  original  pur- 
pose of  foreign  trade  zones.  We  again  most 
strongly  urge  this  Examiners  Committee  to 
deny  the  subject  application. 

In  addition,  if  this  application  is 
granted,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  ship- 
yards from  coast  to  coast  from  trying  the 
same  maneuver. 

I  believe  an  excellent  article  on  the 
subject  was  written  by  Mrs.  Helen  Delich 
Bentley,  maritime  editor  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  in  her  column  "Aroimd  the  Water- 
front" dated  June  28.  Mrs.  Bentley's 
column  is  syndicated  in  12  newspapers 
aroimd  the  cpuntry.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  the  entire  article  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  2.t 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  in  an  un- 
precedented show  of  solidarity.  Mr.  Abel 
joined  Mr.  Thomas  Patton,  chairman  oi 
Republic  Steel  Corp.  at  the  witness  table 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee recently  to  support  import  quotas. 
Patton  said: 

Whatever  our  differences  may  be  as  to  other 
matters,  we  and  the  union  are  of  one  mind 
as  to  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  of  Im- 
ports of  pig  iron  and  steel  mill  products  into 
the  United  States.  We  and  the  union  .-ire  in 
agreement  that  there  is  an  immediate  need 
for  some  reasonable  limitation  on  the  Im- 
f)ortatlon  of  those  commodities  to  prevent 
the  present  negative  balance  in  steel  trade 
from  growing  rapidly  worse. 

Abel  commented : 

Deep  penetrations  by  foreign  producers 
have  been  made  into  domestic  industries  and 
apparently  there  is  no  leveling  off  in  view. 

The  union  leaders  said  a  policy  limitirig 
imports  to  10  percent  of  the  domestic 
market  would  be  a  "balanced  one." 

Tlie  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
agreeing  with  Abel's  statement  said: 

While  the  import  penetration  of  the  United 
States  market  varies  by  product  and /or  re- 
gion, there  Is  no  Important  product  line  or 
market  area  which  is  immune  to  their  im- 
pact. 

One  reason  for  the  shipment  of  large 
quantities  of  the  most  sophisticated  steel 
products  to  this  country  is  the  installa- 
tion of  large-scale  and  ultra-modern 
equipment  by  European  and  Japanese 
producers.  Yet.  Mr.  Patton  told  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee: 

The  American  steel  industry  is  still  the 
most  technically  efficient  in  the  world.  Our 
technology,  particularly  as  to  upgrading  of 
raw  materials  and  the  processing  of  steel  be- 
yond the  crude  ingot  stage,  is  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  country.  Our  research  fa- 
cUlties  an<i  efforts  far  exceed  those  of  any 
other  natlan  and  the  fruits  of  our  research 
are  widely  and  quickly  adopted  by  the  in- 
dustries of  other  nations.  This  Is  why  for- 
eign producers  continue  to  buy  American- 
made  equipment  and  seek  licenses  to  use 
American-developed  processes  and  make 
American-developed  steel  products.  Furthw- 
more.  the  steel  companies  in  the  United 
States  are  investing  in  Improved  steelmak- 
ing  and  processing  faculties  at  a  record  rate 
and  engaging  in  vigorous  campaigns  to  ex- 
pand the  usee  of  steel  products. 

The  U.S.  industry  at  the  same  time  is 
spending  millions  of  dollars  in  the  public 
interest  to  solve  air  and  water  pollution 
problems  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
this  Congress. 

This  superior  technology  is  pne  reason 
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why  I  do  not  agree  wl 
retaliation  from  our 
to   Institute    controls, 
spokesman  said : 

other  nations  purchase 
from    this   country    beca  ise 
need  them,  not  because  <jf 


h  those  who  fear 

neighbors  if  we  were 

As   one    industry 


The  London 

The  case  of  American 
discomfort  even  to  the 
trader 


EconorAist  said  recently: 
!  teel  causes  a  certain 
r  lost  convinced  frce- 


The  Economist  notei  I  that  foreign  sell 


;xp)orts  at  almost 
of  keeping  their 


ers  traditionally  use 

any  price  as  a  mean^ 

plants   going.   The  paper  also   reported 

that  the  American  Ircn  and  Steel  Insti 

tute  had  charged   Ja[ 

steel  industry  as  an  instrument  of  na 

tlonal  policy  in  interna  tional  trade  by  in 

sulating     it     from     cc  mpeting 

through  licensing,  red  tape,  warehousing 

requirements,  and  ottier  devices. 

Japan  is  in  a  categqry  by  itself.  It  re- 
cerxtly  revealed  plans 
productio».  capability 


There  Is  no  solu- 


Without 


to  double  its  steel 
jy  1975  with  some 
30  to  40  million  tons  )f  raw  steel  avail 
able  for  export.  If  an  important  factor 
in  Japanese  expansio  i  plans  is  an  as- 
sumption that  the  Unil  ed  States  will  con- 
tinue to  import  incre  asing  amounts  of 
Japanese  steel  withou;  limits,  a  further 
curb  on  those  import;  might  have  dis- 
astrous effects  on  the  ^  apanese  economy. 
The  Manchester,  N  H..  Union  Leader, 
in  an  editorial  dated  December  9,  re- 
marked 

The  fact  of  the  matte 
tlon  that  will  make  evsrybody  happy.  We 
are  all  In  bed  together  and  when  one  turns 
sooner  or  later  we've  all 
quotas)  represents  a  cc  mpromlse  with  the 
free  trade  concept  so  de  ir  to  the  one-world 
idealists.  But  wo  don't  life  In  an  Ideal  world. 
We  live  in  this  one 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
entire  editonal  in  the  |Iecord  at  the  con 
elusion  of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  CjFFICER 
objection,  it  is  so  orderpd. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  COTTON.  In  coiiclusion.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  that  ve  can  no  longer 
afford  to  turn  a  deal  ear  to  warnings 
indicating  a  steady  d(  teiioration  of  our 
favorable  balance  of  trade.  Let  us  not 
contribute  to  the  loss  of  American  jobs 
by  allowing  workers  to  be  idled  and 
earnings  curtailed  through  foreign  en- 
croachments upon  stef  1  and  other  indus- 
tries. Let  us  support  sensible  legisla- 
tion which  will  provide  a  balance  between 
"protectionists"  and  'one-world  ideal- 
ists." By  promoting  these  efforts  we  will 
maintain  a  strong  viat  le  economy  which 
will  be  the  foundatioi  of  our  national 

security. 

Exhibit    1 

Protectionism  Chances  Its  Face 
(  Note. — As  tariffs  con  e  down,  other  ob- 
stacles slow  growth  li  world  commerce. 
Washington  presses  J&ptn.  Common  Market 
to  change  practices.  Aheady  It  has  moved 
toward  reprisals.) 

While  tariffs  come  d  )wn,  a  bewildering 
array  of  other  obstacles  to  trade  keeps  pop- 
ping all  over  the  world. 

Some  of  these  nontarlf  barriers  are  direct 
and  highly  visible,  such  as  Japanese  quota 
restrictions  on  122  typei  of  Imports.  Others 
limit  trade  Indirectly:  Klgh  farm  price  sup- 
ports In  European  count  -lee  artificially  stim- 
ulate farm  output  and  t  lereby  displace  food 
imports  from  the  U.S.  Still  others  are  Invlsl- 
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goods  and  services 

they    want   and 

altruistic  feelings. 


ble:  Unwritten  ofBclal  purchasing  rules  In 
many  countries  discriminate  against  Im- 
ports. 

Some  nontarlff  barriers  haven't  even  been 
Identified  yet.  The  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  at  the  Initiative  of  Its  U.S. 
branch,  has  launched  a  project  to  catalogue 
them  and  evaluate  their  Impact  on  trade. 
In  current  hearings  on  trade  before  the 
House  Ways  &  Means  Comnjlttee.  protection- 
ists and  liberal  traders  alike  are  calling  for 
negotiations  to  get  other  countries  to  lower 
such  hurdles  for  U.S.  exports. 
Simple  course 

But  the  U.S.  Is  finding  It  easier  to  retaliate 
against  nontarllT  barriers  than  to  negotiate 
them  away. 

Recently.  Washington  has  taken  a  series 
of  reprisals  against  European  iind  Japanese 
trade  practices  that  hurt  U.S.  exports  or  give 
foreign  products  an  unfair  trading  edge: 

It  slapped  "countervailing  duties  "  ranging 
up  to  18';  on  imports  of  Italian  and  French 
canned  tomatoes  and  tomato  paste  to  offset 
subsidies    given    by    those   countries. 

It  is  giving  subsidies  to  US.  poultry  ex- 
porters averaging  around  17  cents  a  pound 
on  sales  to  Switzerland,  to  counter  subsidized 
exports  from  the  Common  Market  and  Den- 
mark. Competition  from  those  areas  cut  the 
U.S.  share  of  Swiss  poxUtry  imports  from 
67%  In  1962  to  only  3';  last  year — a  loss  of 
around  $10-mllllon. 

It  has  Imposed  emergency  import  quotas 
on  eight  categories  of  dairy  products — mainly 
condensed  milk  and  cream,  cheese,  chocolate, 
and  cocoa  products — that  Holland  and  other 
European  countries  were  trying  to  dump  in 
the  U.S. 

It  Is  threatening  to  retaliate  against  sub- 
sidized exports  of  Australian  canned  fruits 
which  are  cutting  Into  traditional  US.  mar- 
kets In  West  Germany. 

It  Is  pressing  Japan  to  remove  quotas  on 
a  score  of  farm  products. 

Agriculture  Secretary  OrvlUe  Freeman 
warns  grimly  that  this  Is  only  the  begin- 
ning. 

For  U.S.  poultry  raisers,  he  warns,  the 
new  subsidy  Is  "a  first  step  In  a  new  drive 
to  regain  a  fair  share  of  the  world  market." 
He  adds:  "The  U.S..  the  world's  most  efficient 
producer  of  poultry,  does  not  Intend  to  lose 
traditional  markets — which  we  have  de- 
veloped through  great  expense  and  effort — 
because  of  the  subsidy  operations  of  less 
efficient  producers." 

TROUBLE   CENTER 

U.S.  retaliatory  moves  focus  on  farm  prod- 
ucts partly  because  that  Is  an  area  where 
trouble  with  Europe  Is  brewing.  High  price 
supports  in  the  EEC  are  being  extended  to 
more  and  more  agricultural  products.  Vari- 
able customs  levies  cut  down  Imports  of  com- 
peting products  from  the  U.S.  and  provide 
revenues  to  subsidize  European  exports  of 
huge  surpluses  of  butter,  wheat,  and  other 
foods. 

This  cuts  Into  U.S.  exports  to  other  world 
markets.  Currently.  Washington  Is  consid- 
ering countervailing  duties  on  canned  hams, 
which  also  will  be  eligible  for  European  ex- 
port subsidies. 

On  the  industrial  front,  the  U.S.  is  put- 
ting pressure  on  Japan  to  liberalize  Its  Im- 
port quotas.  Contrary  to  rules  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  &  Trade  (GATT). 
Japan  maintains  a  bristling  hedge  of  quota 
protection  against  Imports  even  though  It 
has  become  the  world"s  third  Industrial 
power. 

Washington  Is  threatening  to  complain 
formally  to  GATT  If  Tokyo  falls  to  liberal- 
ize Its  quotas  on  Imports  of  automobile  en- 
gines, chassis,  and  other  components,  and 
ease  Its  curbs  on  Investment  by  Detroit  In 
Japanese  assembly  plants. 
Fears 

Now  the  exports  of  Japanese  autos  to  the 
U.S.  are  soaring— with  Toyota  In  third  place 
among  foreign  makes  in  this  country— there 
are  sign..  Tokyo  Is  becoming  alarmed  about 


possible  US.  retaliation.  Washington  officials 
believe  the  Japanese  are  ready  to  make 
some  major  concessions. 

So  far.  the  Ministry  of  International  Trade 
&  Industry  (MITI)  has  offered  to  raise  the 
Import  quota  on  car  engines  from  1.000  to 
30.000  units  annually.  But  this  is  hardly 
enough  to  Justify  a  Detroit  assembly  oper- 
ation In  Japan. 

Unofficial  reports  Indicate  that  MITI  would 
be  willing  to  raise  the  quota  to  aroiind 
90.000  engines  by  1971  But  this  offer.  It  Is 
said,  would  be  accompanied  by  a  decision 
barring  U.S.  companies  from  setting  up  Joint 
ventures  with  Japanese  auto  makers,  and 
allowing  them  no  more  than  a  SC;  share  in 
assembly  plants  set  up  with  other  partners 
In  Japan. 

Meanwhile.  Washington  Is  putting  tlie  heat 
on  Japan  to  relax  import  quotas  on  com- 
puters, numerical  control  equipment,  and 
some  other  electronic  goods.  It  also  Is  warn- 
ing the  Japanese  that  they  had  better  rein 
In  their  steel  exports  to  the  US. — over  4- 
mlUlon  tons  last  year  and  still  rising — or  risk 
passage  by  Congress  of  legislation  to  Impose 
Import  quotas  on  steel. 

'  NEW    CAME 

The  new  US.  campaign  against  nontarlff 
barriers  Is  a  logical  followup  to  the  Kennedy 
Round  of  negotiations,  which  ended  last  year 
In  a  broad  agreement  among  major  trading 
nations  to  lower  tariffs  an  avearge  35'",  over 
the  next  five  years  on  some  $40-bllllon 
worth  of  annual  trade  In  manufactured 
products.  While  the  talks  were  In  progress, 
Washington  was  reluctant  to  rock  the  boat 
with  trade  reprisals.  But  now  that  inhibition 
has  been  lifted. 

More  Important.  In  the  wake  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Round.  U.S.  industries  have  launched 
a  major  push  In  Congress  to  Impose  import 
quotas  on  everything  from  textiles  to  mink 
lur.  The  Administration  hopes  to  take  some 
of  the  Fteam  out  of  this  drive  by  attacking 
obtsacles  to  trade  In  other  countries. 

But  all  the  talk  about  nontarlff  barriers 
abroad  may  backfire  by  providing  protec- 
tionists at  home  with  more  arguments  for 
building  quota  walls  around  the  U.S.  Mean- 
time, spokesmen  for  foreign  producers  have 
warned  In  testimony  before  Ways  &  Means 
that  quotas  and  trade  reprisals  by  the  US. 
will  only  Invite  further  retaliation  by  other 
countries  against  U.S.  goods. 

All  this  doesn"t  amount  to  an  old-fash- 
ioned trade  war — at  least,  not  yet.  But  the 
U.S.  and  Its  trading  partners  seem  to  be 
headed  into  a  period  of  dangerous  skirmish- 
ing on  trade  policy. 

Right  now.  Washington  Is  particularly 
worried  about  the  spread  of  border  taxes 
abroad.  Some  foreign  countries  levy  a  tax  on 
imports  equal  to  the  amount  of  "indirect" 
taxes — such  as  turnover  and  value-added 
taxes — that  are  assessed  against  domestic 
products. 

These  border  taxes,  and  the  accomn^nylng 
system  of  rebates  to  exp>orters.  put  U.S.  goods 
at  a  disadvantage.  Now.  In  the  process  of 
harmonizing  their  tax  systems.  Common 
Market  countries  are  raising  border  taxes. 
Germany  lifted  its  border  tax  early  this  year, 
and  Holland  will  follow  next  Jan.  1. 

Washington  wants  the  Common  Market 
countries  to  stand  still  on  such  tax  changes 
until  an  attempt  can  be  made  to  negotiate 
an  International  border  tax  code.  But  chances 
of  achieving  this  are  slim.  Meantime.  Den- 
mark. Sweden,  and  Austria  are  setting  up 
border  tax  systems.  Most  other  countries  In 
the  Euro{)ean  Free  Trade  Assn.  probably  will 
follow. 

Indeed,  trade  officials  are  only  beginning 
to  realize  what  a  tangled  Jungle  nontarlff 
trade  obstacles  are.  Bargaining  for  broad 
reciprocal  concessions  Is  almost  Impossible, 
since  it's  hard  to  measure  the  Impact  of  non- 
tariff  barriers. 

Old    saw 

Often,  nontarlff  barriers  are  rooted  in  tra- 
dition or  m  arguments  of  national  security. 
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The  U.S.  has  an  ancient  tax  on  water  in 
Scotch  whisky.  European  governments  and 
state-owned  utilities  buy  exclusively  from 
local  makers  of  heavy  electrical  equipment  as 
a  matter  of  national  security. 

Many  nontarlff  barriers  are  erected  by  lo- 
cal authorities  and  can't  easily  be  changed 
by  central  governments.  In  this  country. 
Massachusetts.  Pennsylvania,  and  several 
other  states  are  setting  up  their  own  "Buy 
American"  rules.      • 

While  negotiating  to  eliminate  nontarlff 
barriers  is  difficult,  one  checkreln  on  their 
use  is  the  sheer  ctfet  of  administering  them 
and  the  economic  absurdities  they  sometimes 
create. 

The  EEC's  farm  policies,  for  example,  are 
creating  a  huge  butter  surplus  that  could  go 
up  to  240.000  tons  for  the  1968-69  marketing 
year,  a  wheat  surplus  near  1 -million  tons, 
and  a  sujtar  surplus  estimated  at  600,000  to 
1-mllllon  tons. 

Brussels  experts  think  the  bill  for  the 
farm  program  of  price  supports,  export  sub- 
sidies, storage  charges,  and  other  costs  may 
climb  to  $2.5-bllllon  in  1968-69.  Tlie  Ger- 
mans, who  are  footing  most  of  the  bill,  are 
becoming  Increasingly  reluctant  to  pick  up 
the  tab. 

TRAPS   IN   THE   JVtiOUS    OT    NONTARIFF   BARRIERS 

Argentina:  Importers  must  make  interest- 
free  deposit  for  six  months  equal  to  40':  of 
the  cost-lnsurance-frelght  value  of  Imported 
goods. 

Brazil:  Imported  products  must  pay  a 
merchant  marine  Improvement  tax. 

Britain:  New  "loyalty  rebate"  by  govern- 
ment-run steel  company  favors  bviyers  who 
haven't  used  Impor'ed  steels  of  similar  type 
for  previous  six  months. 

Canada:  Canned  goods  may  be  Imported 
only  m  container  sizes  approved  by  govern- 
ment. 

Finland:  140'"<  excise  tax  on  c.l.f.  duty 
paid  value  of  cars,  less  $595.  discriminates 
against  big  U.S.  autos. 

France:  Border  tax  on  most  Industrial 
products  is  20"^'  of  c.l.f.  duty-paid  value. 
Whiskey  advertising  prohibited. 

Germany:  Imported  pit  coal  and  solid 
fuels  made  from  coal  must  be  consumed 
north  of  Mltteland  canal. 

India:  Commercial  Imports  are  subject  to 
licensing,  exchange  controls,  quotas,  em- 
bargoes. 

Italy:  Government  departments  apply 
blanket  buy-Itallan  policies.  Wine  imports 
prohibited. 

Japan:  Many  imports  controlled  by  com- 
plex foreign  exchange  allocations;  Ministry 
of  International  Trade  &  Industry  generally 
keepis  allocations  confidential. 

Malagasy:  Prohibits  Imports  of  beer  under 
4%  alcohol  content. 

Malta:  Bars  Imports  of  bathtubs  less  than 
5  ft.  6  in.  long. 

Norway:  Soles  of  imported  shoes  must  be 
made  of  single  piece  of  natiual  leather. 

Soviet  Union:  Foreign  trade  handled  by 
state  agencies:  trade  must  be  bilaterally 
balanced;  foreign  suppliers  have  little  con- 
tact with  users  of  products. 

United  States:  Makers  of  benzenold  chemi- 
cals protected  by  American  Selling  Price 
system  of  levying  high  duties  on  Imports. 

Exhibit  2 
(Prom   the   Baltimore    (Md.)    Sun,   June   28. 

1968) 
Around  The  Waterfront:  Foreign  Zone  Case 
Decision  May  Affect  All  Industries 
(By  Helen  Delich  Bentley) 
Washington. — A  new  type  of  battle  con- 
cerning "foreign"  shipbuilding  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Board  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 
This  fight  concerns  an  application  to  clas- 
sify some  four  acres  of  land  in  the  port  of 
New  Orleans  as   a  sub-zone  of   the  Foreign 
Trao'e   Zone   there   in  order  to  build  vessels 
wlthi-i  the  limits  of   the  United  States  by 


using  foreign  materials  without  paying  im- 
p>ort  duty  on  them. 

Finished  Items  could  be  used  thereafter 
with  all  of  the  American  privileges  attend- 
ant thereto,  or  be  exported  without  any  duty 
ever  being  paid  and  bearing  the  "Made  in 
U.S.A."  stamp. 

NEW  ERA  POSSIBLE 

The  outcome  of  this  case  could  well  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  all  manufac- 
turing. Mayor  Victor  Schlro  of  New  Orleans 
argued  that  "the  best  opportunity  for  for- 
eign trade  zones  in  this  country  may  He  in 
the  field  of  manufacturing  for  export. 

"Firms  manufacturing  at  zones  or  sub- 
zones,"  he  said,  "might  have  advanuiges  of 
an  overseas  operation  without  the  risk.  They 
could  use  skilled  American  labor,  keep  con- 
trol of  technological  processes,  have  the 
prestige  of  selling  United  States-made  goods 
in  foreign  markets  and  expand  our  exports." 

In  essence,  what  Mayor  Schlro  was  saj'lng 
was  that  satellite  Industries  could  be  buUt 
all  over  the  lot.  That  is  exactly  what  the 
big  United  States  steel  companies  do  not 
want.  They  oppose  any  advantage  being 
given  to  foreign  steel. 

without  duty 

Under  the  pending  proposal  by  Equltable- 
Hlgglns  Shipyard,  as  backed  by  the  New 
Orleans  Board  of  Dock  Commissioners  and 
most  Louisiana  interests.  J.Tpanese  steel 
could  be  brought  into  this  sub-zone  without 
the  7' 2  per  cent  duty  being  assessed. 

The  cheaper  Initial  basic  costs,  plus  the 
omission  of  the  duty  would  result  in  finished 
products  being  so  much  cheaper  than  those 
being  built  at  a  regular  American  yard  that 
the  Americans  could  not  compete. 

Therefore,  the  shipyards  have  joined  with 
the  steel  companies  in  opi>OBing  the  sub- 
zoning  classification. 

SHIP    REPAIR    YARD 

Equitable-Hlgglns  already  operates  a  ship 
repair  yard  on  38  acres  of  land  bordering  the 
Inner-Harbor  Navigation  Canal  which  makes 
up  the  port  of  New  Orleans.  Only  3.8  acres 
of  this  land  would  be  involved  in  the  "sub- 
zone." 

The  first  order  which  the  yard  l|as  for  con- 
struction in  the  proposed  sub-zone  Is  com- 
posed of  233  barges  to  be  carried  aboard  a 
LASH  (lighter-aboard-ship)  mother  vessel 
being  built  in  Japan  for  Norwegian  owners. 

The  Norwegians  have  chartered  the  LASH 
ship  for  ten  years  to  Central  Gulf  Steamship 
Company,  an  unsubsldlzed  America*  opvera- 
tor.  Central  Gulf  Is  paying  for,  and  will  own, 
the  barges. 

It  is  Impwrtant  to  Central  Gulf  that  the 
lighters  are  built  in  the  United  States  so  that 
they  will  qualify  for  all  domestic  privileges, 
particularly  being  able  to  carry  cargo  be- 
tween American  ports.  This  would  be  possible 
with  Japanese  steel  built  in  any  American 
yard.  The  sub-zone  classification  provides  a 
cheaper  overall  price  which  any  company 
would  like  to  have. 

The  shipyard  Interest  in  the  sub-zone  clas- 
sification is  long  range  because  it  would  be 
able  to  attract  considerable  business  over 
the  years  in  the  production  of  barges,  tugs, 
water  taxis,  self-propelled  drilling  vessels, 
portable  dredges,  fl.shlng  vessels,  derrick 
barges,  oil  barges  and  similar  vessels. 

Equitable-Higgins  spokesmen  emph.isized 
that  American  labor  would  gain  considerably 
through  such  an  operation. 

In  the  case  of  the  first  contract,  for  in- 
stance, they  point  out  that  fasteners  would 
be  secured  from  local  sources. 

"Components  of  United  States  manufac- 
ture have  an  estimated  value  of  $2,600,000 
under  the  first  contract  alone." 

In  their  opposition  to  the  proposal,  the 
steel  companies  argue  that  steel  imports  al- 
ready are  making  drastic  inroads  on  Ameri- 
can "production.  They  noted  that  this  year 
steel  imports  will  reach  15  per  cent  of  the 
total  market,  resulting  In  100.000  fewer  full- 
time  jobs  in  this  country's  steel  indtistry. 


E.  B.  King,  an  attorney  representing  United 
states  Steel  Corporation,  contended  that  the 
intent  of  Congress  when  foreign  trade  zones 
were  established  "was  to  encourage  ex- 
ports .  .  .  never  thinking  of  the  ixwslble  loss 
of  revenue  to  Government  by  permitting 
this  type  of  manufacturing  In  a  free  tnide 
zone." 

Ironlcallv,  the  major  steel  companies  use 
forelgp-fiag  ships  built  in  foreign  countries 
manned  by  foreign  seamen  exclusively  for 
the  transportation  of  the  millions  of  tons 
of  raw  ores  imported  into  the  United  States 
for  maufacturing  Into  steel. 

All  of  this  is  said  to  have  a  considerable 
adverse  effect  on  our  balance  of  pajTnents. 

Exhibit  3 

(From  the  Manchester  (N.H.)   Union  Leader, 

Dec.  9.  19671 

Already   Too  High — But 

The   recent    announcement   by   U.S.    Steel 

that  it  was  raising  the  price  on  cold-rolled 

sheets  used  in  cars  and  appliances  by  3.5  per 

cent  brought  an  anguished  cry  from  Gardner 

Ackley,  chairman  of  the  President's  Council 

of    Economic    Advisers:     "Costs    and    prices 

are  already  too  high !" 

This  statement  is  true  enough,  resulting 
is  not  only  foreign  competition  for  the  steel 
market  but  even  in  the  domestic  field,  for- 
eign makers  have  been  able  to  capture  an 
increasing  slice  of  the  market.  Last  year  this 
accounted  for  11  per  cent  of  our  consump- 
tion (S'i  times  what  It  was  in  1961  and  10 
times  greater  than  in  1957).  This  has.  ad- 
versely affected  our  balance  of  trade — and 
has  reduced  employment  opportunities  in 
America's  steel  Industry  by  about  80.000 
jobs. 

But  to  say  American  steel  prices  are  too 
high  is  not  the  same  thing  as  providing  a 
solution.  Prices  are  the  result  of  many  other 
factors. 

For  example,  hourly  employment  costs  in 
Japan,  one  of  our  strongest  competitors, 
averaged  $1.97  below  those  in  the  U.S.  in 
1952.  By  1957  these  were  $2  68  below  ours 
and  last  year,  $3.52  below.  "As  a  result,"  says 
John  P.  Roche,  president  of  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute,  "differences  in  unit  labor 
costs  are  now  on  the  order  of  $25  per  ton 
to  the  advantage  of  Western  Europe  and  $40 
per  ton  for  the  Japanese." 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  since  steel 
technology  is  International,  many  of  these 
foreign  competitors  have  plants  equal  to  ours 
in  efficiency.  To  become  fully  competitive  in 
price.  Mr.  Roche  claims  the  domestic  industry 
would  have  to  cut  its  labor  requirements  from 
the  present  13  man  hours  per  ton  of  ship- 
ments to  an  incredible  4  man  hours  per  ton. 
Putting  it  another  way.  to  make  up  for  the 
higher  wages.  American  workers  would  have 
to  increase  output  per  man  hour  by  225  per 
cent. 

The  31  per  cent  drop  In  steel  profits  so  far 
this  year  attests  to  the  cost-price  squeeze. 
Assuming  that  Americans  still  believe  in- 
vestors have  a  right  to  a  reasonable  profit, 
where  is  the  solution  to  a  problem  like  this? 

The  fact  of  the  matter:  There  is  no  solu- 
tion that  will  make  everybody  happy.  We  are 
al"  ••  bed  together  and  when  one  turns,  soon- 
er or  later,  we've  all  got  to.  The  steel  worker  is 
interested  in  higher  wages.  Higher  wages  add 
their  cost  to  steel  and  hence  to  the  price  of 
automobiles,  refrigerators  that  the  steel 
worker  (and  all  of  us  I  must  buy.  Cheaper 
foreign  steel  may  tend  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  such  articles.  The  steel  worker,  as  a  con- 
sumer, gains — but  he  may  lose  his  job  in 
the  steel  industry. 

Mr.  Roche's  suggestion  is  thSt  imports  be 
limited  in  any  year  to  a  fixed  per  cent  of  re- 
cent consumption  during  a  base  period  1964- 
1966  or  about  9.6  per  cent,  allowing  foreign 
producers  a  chance  to  compete  for  the  share 
in  our  growth  .ind  yet  prevent  low  wage  for- 
eign competition  from  inundating  the  in- 
dustry. 

Similar  solutions  have  been  advanced  for 
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the  shoe  and  textile  Jnduairies  which  are  of 
more  immediate  concern  tq  New  Hampshire. 
•  This  represents  a  comproinlse  with  the  free 
trade  concept  so  dear  \A>  the  one-world 
IdeallstB.  But  we  don't  live  in  an  Ideal  world. 
We  live  In  this  one. 

As  Mr.  Roche  says;  "Shew  us  any  slgnin- 
cant  steel  nation  In  the  w)r:d  which  either 
opens  lU  own  market  freely  to  competitors 
of  other  nations  or  does  rot  materially  In- 
fringe free  trade  concepts  by  the  assistance 
It  gives  Its  own  steelmaker  i  In  order  to  help 
them  sell  abroad." 

Mr.  Ackley  and  the  Pres  dent's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  had  be  ter  begin  getting 
their  fine  theories  together  with  reality  or 
they  too  may  be  priced  out  of   the  market. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisi  ina.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  fiom  New  Hamp- 
shire yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  ?lad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louis:  ana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment the  Senator  for  the  statement 
he  has  just  made.  As  a  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  biKJomes  fairly  ob- 
vious to  noe.  that  if  noth:  ng  is  done  about 
the  trend- which  has  been  developing 
with  regard  to  the  ste(il  industi-y.  that 
industry  will  suffer  ver '  badly  and  lose 
a  great  deal  of  its  mar::et  right  here  in 
the  United  States. 

A  similar  situation  erists  with  regard 
to  the  textile  industi-y.  50  ably  defended 
by  the  Senator  from  Sou  th  Carolina  I  Mr. 
HoLLiNGs],  now  the  present  occupant  of 
the  chair. 

We  have  also  had  some  experience 
with  regard  to  the  problem  of  petroleum. 
Without  an  import  proi  ram  with  regard 
to  petroleum,  our  balaice  of  payments 
would  perhaps  be  $1  billion  woree  than 
it  is  today. 

The  fact  is,  no  nation  other  than  ours, 
to  my  knowledge,  permi  ts  one  of  its  ma- 
jor established,  essential  industries  to 
run  the  danger  of  bein;  completely  de- 
stroyed and  criven  from  its  own  markets. 
The  time  will  come  vhen  the  Nation 
will  feel  that  it  should  look  after  its  own 
Industries,  at  least  to  some  reasonable 
extent. 

I  am  certainly  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  steel  industry  is  ore  of  those  which 
Is  more  threatened  thin  others  by  the 
great  rise  in  imports. 

We  have  this  choice:  We  can  do  noth- 
ing and  let  the  trend  co  itinue  until  even- 
tually the  steel  industy  is  crippled:  or, 
we  can  move  with  fore  sight — we  can  see 
that  this  is  a  very  seri  )us  problem— and 
act  to  stem  imports  in  the  interest  of 
maintaining  a  healthy  steel  industry. 
This  is  a  matter  we  w  11  have  to  correct 
sooner  or  later. 

I  think  the  Senator    rom  New  Hamp- 
shire has  analyzed  ver: '  well  the  general 
nature   of   the   probleri   which   has  de- 
veloped   with    regard    to.  steel.    As    he 
pointed  out,  foreign  trade  in  New  Or- 
leans, the  largest  city  i  i  the  State  I  have 
the  honor  in  part  to  represent,  is  in- 
volved here.  I  can  ce  tainly  appreciate 
his  problem.  I  am  tryir  g  to  say  here  that 
If  we  did  not  have  soEie  subsidy  to  pro- 
tect  the    American    shipping    industry, 
there   would   be   no   shipyards   in   New 
Orleans.  The  ships  would  all  be  manu- 
factured either  in  Japan  or  Italy,  but 
we  would  not  be  maniiacturing  them  in 
New    Orleans.    Thus.    I    certainly    have 
great  sympathy  with  '  he  problem  which 
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the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  haa 
so  ably  set  forth  here  this  afternoon. 

As  I  do  have  the  honor  to  represent. 
In  part,  the  State  of  Louisiana,  I  want 
to  assure  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire that  at  such  time  as  we  are  able 
to  move  to  find  the  overall  answer  to 
the  steel  problem,  we  shall  do  so,  but 
It  will  take  considerable  doing  In  light  of 
the  trend  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire mentioned;  namely,  the  large  in- 
crease In  steel  production  In  Japan 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  no  other 
market  to  go  to  but  the  United  States. 
It  will  take  some  real  doing. 

I  anticipate  being  one  of  those  help- 
ing him  with  this  problem  when  the 
time  comes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  I 
would  say  to  him  that  my  reference  to 
the  subzone  in  New  Orleans  was  not  in- 
tended in  any  sense  as  an  attack  upon 
that  particular  situation  or  upon  those 
who,  very  naturally,  are  availing  them- 
selves of  it.  But  I  pointed  out  that  it  can 
be  the  forerunner  of  similar  operations 
which  might  extend  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  the  possibUity.  the  danger,  and  the 
continued  practice  which  I  emphasize.  I 
assure  the  Senator  that  I  was  not  .sin- 
gling out  his  State,  or  any  of  its  great 
cities,  for  an  attack  in  any  way. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  in 
commending  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr.  HollingsI  for  his 
recent  effoi-ts  to  aid  the  textile  industi-y. 
I  point  out  that  more  than  10  years  ago, 
I  introduced  a  resolution  which  caused 
the  creation  of  a  special  committee  on 
textiles,  whose  chairman  was  the  very 
able  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr. 
Pastore  1  and  on  which  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  IMr.  HollingsI,  his  col- 
league IMr.  Thurmond  I.  and  I  served. 

We  fought  through  three  administra- 
tiQiis  to  ti-y,  by  the  imposition  of  reason- 
able quotas,  to  save  the  dying  textile  in- 
dustry of  this  countrj'.  We  fought  with 
indifferent  success. 

It  would  seem  that  all  three  Presidents 
in  whose  administration  we  were  striv- 
ing—two of  them  Democrats  and  one  Re- 
publican—were all  equally  influenced  by 
by  the  policies  of  the  State  Department, 
to  such  an  extent  that  their  desire  to  so 
accommodate  American  trade  policies  as 
to  satisfy  and  make  happy  all  our  friends, 
neutrals,  and  some  of  our  enemies 
throughout  the  world,  seemed  to  override 
their  desire  to  save  jobs  in  this  coimtry 
for  American  workers. 

So  far  as  my  own  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire is  concerned,  we  have  watched 
practically  the  death  of  the  cotton  tex- 
tile industry.  We  still  have  a  remnant 
of  the  woolen  textile  industry  left.  We 
foresee  now  the  same  fight  to  try  to  pro- 
tect the  shoe  industry  which  is.  at  the 
present  time,  the  largest  and  most  vital 
employer  and  job  maker  in  the  State 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  We 
already  see  the  oncoming  inroads  of  elec- 
tronics imports  which  can  deprive  our 
State  and  other  States  of  many,  many 
jobs  for  American  workei-s. 

It  is  easy  to  send  raw  materials 
abroad.  It  does  not  take  many  workers 
to  do  that.  But  when  those  materials  are 


made  into  the  finished  product.  It  re- 
quires many  workers.  When  we  get  the 
answer  again  and  again  from  downtown 
that  the  balance  of  trade  against  this 
or  that  country  is  still  in  our  favor,  in 
many  cases  they  are  talking  about  raw 
materials. 

It  takes  comparatively  few  workers  to 
ship  cotton  abroad,  but  when  the  work- 
ers abroad  proceed  to  make  that  cotton 
into  shirts  and  dresses  and  send  them 
back,  it  means  that  a  great  number  of 
American  workers  have  been  deprived  of 
their  jobs.  We  have  been  busily  engaged 
in  the  last  few  years  in  exporting  one 
particular  product,  and  that  has  been 
American  jobs. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  comments, 
and  I  yield  the  floor. 


NOMINATIONS  OP  JUSTICE  ABE 
PORTAS  AND  JUDGE  HOMER 
THORNBERRY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  during  re- 
cent days  various  distinguished  Senators 
have  taken  the  Senate  floor  to  speak  in 
support  of  President  Johnson's  nomina- 
tion of  Justice  Abe  Portas  to  be  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  for 
Judge  Homer  Thomberry  to  be  a  Su- 
preme Court  Justice. 

Most  of  these  supporting  speeches 
have  referred  to  the  purely  political  ac- 
tivities of  the  "lonely  20."  I  refer  to  those 
19  Senators  who  have  signed  a  letter  op- 
posing the  appointments  because  of  some 
imagined  lameduck  status  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  former  Vice  President  Richard 
Nixon  who  has  joined  their  feeble  pro- 
test. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse  1  that 
Mr.  Nixon's  entry  into  this  matter  is 
strong  evidence,  if  indeed  any  was 
needed,  that  the  position  of  the  19  Sen- 
ators is  nothing  but  partisan  pofitics. 
Mr.  Nixon's  support  is  not  surprising,  but 
it  is  interesting  to  see  he  is  the  only 
candidate  to  join. 

I  refer  to  these  men  as  the  lonely  20 
because  there  have  been  very  few,  if  any. 
other  Government  figures  who  have 
joined  their  political  maneuvering.  On 
the  contrary.  Senator  after  Senator  has 
risen  to  support  the  President's  right  and 
duty  to  make  these  appointments.  I 
pointed  out  on  June  28  that  the  Consti- 
tution left  him  no  alternative  but  to 
make  the  appointments.  The  language  of 
the  Constitution  requires  the  President 

to  do  so. 

Again  on  July  2  in  a  Senate  speech, 
listed  seven  newspaper  editorials  from 
throughout  the  country  supporting  the 
President  and  criticizing  his  opposition. 

Since  signing  their  letter,  these  19 
Senators  must  have  indeed  realized  the 
loneliness  of  their  position  because  the 
tide -of  information  and  public  com- 
ment has  been  almost  unanimously 
against  them.  Perhaps  that  is  why  Sen- 
ator DiRKSEN,  who  does  not  support  their 
position,  now  says  that  he  knows  of  four 
of  the  19  who  will  vote  to  support  the 
President's  appointments. 

It  is  Interesting  to  me  that  we  have 
not  heard  much  from  the  19  signatories 
of  that  letter  since  the  letter  was  re- 
leased to  the  pubUc.  They  have  not  de- 
fended their  position  on  the  supposed 
lameduck  status  of  the  President.  We 


have  not  heard  them  on  the  Senate  floor 
as  we  have  heard  the  supporters  of  the 
nominations. 

Perhaps  the  columnLsts  Evans  and 
Novak  explain  why  in  their  column  in 
the  Washington  Post  this  morning.  To- 
day's piece  starts  by  saying  that  the  rea- 
son the  attack  is  crumbling  is  that  "from 
the  outset  it  was  almost  entirely  an  in- 
stinctive partisan  attack  against  Presi- 
dent Johnson." 

Tills  would  explain  why  we  have  not 
heard  from  any  of  the  19  that  Abe 
Fortas  Is  not  qualified  to  be  Chief  Jus- 
tice. On  the  contrary,  some  have  indi- 
cated that  they  felt  he  should  be  nomi- 
nated, but  then  their  habitual  obstruc- 
tionism^'and  no  saying  gets  in  the  way, 
so  they  come  up  with  the  feeble,  so-called 
lameduck  reasoning.  And  then,  having 
raised  this  ti-ansparent  excuse,  they  have 
gone  days  without  trying  to  defend  It 
on  the  Senate  floor  or  by  other  public 
means. 

There  Is  no  question  but  what  we  in 
the  Senate  have  the  responsibility  to  look 
long  and  hard  at  these  important  nomi- 
nations sent  to  us  by  the  President.  It 
is  true  that  Abe  Fortas  could  serve  as 
Chief  Justice  for  a  long  time.  We  should 
investigate  his  qualifications  to  do  the 
job.  The  same  is  true  of  Judge  Thorn- 
berry. 

But,  we  should  not  make  the  matter 
one  of  political  bickering,  which  Is  the 
only  way  one  can  describe  the  single 
question  which  the  opposition  has  rai.sed. 

If  any  of  the  lonely  20  has  some  other 
reason  besides  the  now  defunct  lame- 
duck question  why  these  nominations 
should  not  be  approved,  then  they  should 
take  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  let  us 
hear  It.  But,  If  they  have  no  other  point 
of  opposition  to  raise,  then  we  should 
complete  our  hearings  and  call  the  roll. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  an  editorial 
from  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  which  I  feel 
expresses  the  situation  very  well:     , 

We  trust  that  opponents  of  the  appoint- 
ments will  have  their  say  and  cast  their 
votes  quickly.  If,  as  leaders  of  both  parties 
now  predict,  the  appointments  will  be  con- 
firmed no  good  will  come  of  protracted  de- 
bate and  maneuvering  solely  for  the  sake 
of  making  trouble.  Senators  should  not  for- 
get that  the  Important  thing  Is  to  securp 
a  capable  chief  Justice  and  associate  Justice. 
If  the  appointments  are  good  ones,  and  we 
believe  they  are.  then  It  doesn't  really  mat- 
ter that  a  "lame  duck"  made  them. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quoioim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PUBLIC  PARKING  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  passed  legislation  to  establish 
a  public  parking  authority  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  This  legislation,  spon- 
sored by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Maryland,  is  an  ef- 
fective approach  toward  solution  of  the 


acute  parking  problems  that  afflict  this 
city. 

The  legislation  that  we  have  passed 
provides  powers  for  the  public  parking 
authority  to  finance  and  maintain  park- 
ing facilities  for  Federal  employes  and 
visitors.  The  situation  faced  by  Federal 
employes  is  particularly  serious.  They 
must  come  to  work  every  day  and  scram- 
ble for  parking  space  near  their  offices. 
It  is  imperative  that  the  Government 
help  provide  parking  space  for  them.  In- 
deed, it  is  my  feeling  that  all  future  con- 
struction of  Government  buildings 
should  include  parking  facilities  for  the 
employes  who  will  work  in  those  build- 
ings. 

Tlie  legi-slation  passed  by  the  Senate 
is  now  'leing  considered  in  the  House. 
Tliere,  unfortunately,  efforts  are  under- 
way to  obstruct  it.  Weakened,  watered- 
down  versions  of  the  Senate  legislation 
have  been  introduced. 

The  legislation  introduced  in  the 
House  Is  preferred  by  the  parking  lobby 
over  the  legislation  we  have  passed  in 
the  Senate.  This  is  understandable.  The 
parking  lobby,  which  has  a  virtual  ham- 
mer-lock on  parking  facilities  in  this 
city,  has  nothing  to  gain  and  much  to 
lose  in  the  legislation  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

The  parking  lobby  will  benefit  from 
the  legislation  introduced  in  the  House. 
But  the  public  will  suffer.  The  public 
will  benefit  only  from  the  legislation 
passed  by  the  Senate  to  establish  an  ef- 
fective and  workable  public  parking  au- 
thority. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  certain  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  apparently  feel  that 
the  special  Interests  of  the  parking  lobby 
are  more  Important  than  the  general 
public  interest.  If  they  are  sincere  in 
their  efforts  to  improve  the  parking  sit- 
uation In  the  District  of  Columbia,  these 
obstructionists  will  disavow  their  sup- 
^iport  of  the  weak  parking  legislation  In- 
troduced In  the  House  and  will  give  their 
full  support  to  the  legislation  we  have 
approved  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Post, 
on  July  5, .published  an  editorial  entitled 
"Parking  Obstructions"  addressed  to  the 
subject.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Parking  Obstructions 

Washington's  shortage  of  parking  facili- 
ties is  so  acute  that  Its  streets  and  avenues 
are  choked  by  traffic  seeking  spaces  or  lots. 
Those  who  suffer  each  morning  and  evening 
through  the  tortuous  process  of  getting  in 
and  out  of  those  facilities  might  reflect  a 
moment  during  the  next  traffic  jam  on  the 
success  the  powerful  parking  lobby  seems  to 
be  enjoying  In  preventing  anything  from 
being  done  about  it. 

Hurried  efforts  are  being  made  in  the 
House  to  curb  the  limited  success  of  Senator 
Tydings'  bill  calling  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Public  Parking  Authority  for  the  District. 
The  Tydings  proposal  would  give  to  the  Au- 
thority powers  to  finance  and  maintain  fa- 
cilities for  Federal  employes  and  visitors,  thus 
easing  and  distributing  the  load  on  both 
parking  lots  and  city  streets.  The  bUl  has 
the  backing  of  the  business  community,  the 
Federal  City  Council  and  Downtown  Progress. 
It  has  passed  the  Senate  as  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Highway  BlU. 


Meanwhile.  Representatives  Joel  Broyhlll 
and  Charles  Mathlas  have  also  introduced 
bills  calling  for  a  Public  Parking  Authority. 
Their  proposals  are  totally  unworkable,  how- 
ever, and  can  only  serve  to  obstruct  passage 
of  a  decent  bill.  Quick  hearings  have  been 
called  on  the  two  bills.  The  strategy  is  to 
give  to  the  chairman  of  the  House  District 
Committee  enough  authority  to  quash  the 
impact  of  the  Tydings  proposal  if  It  ever 
gets  to  conference  committee. 

It  is  surprising  that  a  Congressman  of  the 
stature  of  Mr.  Mathlas  would  lend  his  name 
to  such  a  move,  If  he  was  aware  of  it.  His 
bill,  like  Mr.  Broyhills,  barely  pays  lip  service 
to  the  Authority  it  would  establish.  It  does 
not  mention  where  the  money  to  finance 
parking  lots  is  to  come  from,  nor  does  It 
grant  the  Authority  the  essential  right  of 
eminent  domain.  It  does  not  give  to  the 
Mayor,  as  a  member  of  the  Authority,  jxiwer 
to  negotiate  for  the  use  of  Federal  property, 
but  only  to  "consult"  with  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services — to  make  no  mention  of 
the  Interior  Department,  which  is,  after  all, 
responsible  for  Federal  lands. 

The  public  deserves  better  than  this.  A 
Public  Parking  Authority  is  desperately 
needed  here,  but  If  it  Is  to  be  set  up  at  all. 
It  must  be  the  kind  of  authority  that  does 
indeed  serve  the  public,  not  the  special  in- 
terests of  the  parking  magnates. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  President. 
I  suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDIN(3DFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quoruiTi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  PREVEN- 
TION AND  CONTROL  ACT  OP 
1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  H.R.  12120. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  annoiuicing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  12120 >  to  assist 
courts,  correctional  systems,  and  com- 
munity agencies  to  prevent,  treat,  and 
control  juvenile  delinquency;  to  support 
research  and  training  efforts  in  the  pre- 
vention, treatment,  and  control  of  ju- 
venile delinquency:  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  requesting  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  upon  Its  amendment 
and  agree  to  the  request  of  the  House 
for  a  conference,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Clark. 
Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Javits. 
and  Mr.  Prouty  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
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ate  stand  in  adjoumm^t  until  tomor- 
row at  noon. 

The  motion  was  agre^ 
o'clock  and  59  minutes 
adjourned    until    tomorrow 
July  11,  1968.  at  12  no^n 


NOMINATllONS 

Executive  nomination^  received  by  the 
Senate  July  10,  1968: 

In  the  ArMy 


Ul  1 


The   following-named 
ment   In   the   Regular 
States    to    the    grade    Ind 
provisions  of   title   10. 
sections  3284  imd  3306: 

To  be  brigadier  general. 
Col.  Wilson  Marshall 
erlnary  Corps.  U.S.  Army. 


o  Beer   for  appolnt- 

An  ay   of   the   United 

cated.    under    the 

ted   States  Code, 


Veterinary  Corps 
Oiteen.  084815,  Vet 


In  the  Na  k'Y 


Having  designated  Rear 
Strean.  U.S.  Navy,  for 
duties  determined  by  thi 
within  the  contemplation 
States  Code,  section  5231 
for  appointment  to  the 
while  so  serving. 

Having    designated 
Tyree.  Jr..  U.S.  Navy,  for 
duties   determined   by   thi  i 
within  the  contemplation 
States  Code,  section  5231 
for  appointment  to  the  gr^de 
while  so  serving. 

In  the  ArMy 


Adm.  Bernard  M. 

coi^mands  and  other 

President   to   be 

of  title  10,  United 

I   nominate   him 

e  of  vice  admiral 


grid 


Res  r    Adm.    John    A. 

cotnmands  and  other 

President   to   be 

of  title  10,  United 

I  nominate  him 

of  vice  admixal 


pe  rsons 


C  )de 


The  following-named 
ment  In  the  Regular  Arniy 
the  grades  specified,  undei 
title   10,   United   States 
through  3294: 

To  be  captains 

Clarke.  David  A..  083167 
Howard,  Freeman  I..  O87170 
Metz,  Leon  B..  Jr.,  O9029; 

To  be  first  liev  tenants 
Orlgg.  Donald  E..  OP104q96 
Kiiigry,  Roy  L...  098794. 
McDonald,  Paul  T.,  OF10b899 
McRae.  Wilton  D..'  O9607  ) 
McWatters,  Jack  W..  OP|01600. 
Pardl,  Livlo  P..  096115 
Sayers,  Ronny  J..  096171 
Schein,  George,  II.  0961 
Tremalne.  Myron  D.,  09f 
Trucksa.  Robert  C 
Zurlo,  Joseph  A.,  OP105 
To  be  second  lu 
Peake,  James  B.,  OP1078$5 
Rawlings,  James  S.,  OPl 
Taylor.  Harvey  Q.,  Jr. 
The  following-named 
ment   in    the   Regular 
States,   in   the    grades   s 
provisions  of   title    10,   Uhited 
sections  3283  through  3294 


.  098S34. 
133. 


To  be  ma 


Plnley.  Thomas  R.,  0192  5030. 
Inman.  Robert  B.,  O4009D76. 


To  be  capipina 

1531. 
46. 
1. 


Barnett,  Stanley  A.,  057 
Byars,  Harold  W.,  O5401 
Cloy,  Richard  C,  O53019B1 
Davis,  Bruce  D.,  0540947) 
Doyle,  David  L.,  0404949  ! 
Gracey,  Hugh  W..  02285:  87 
Hartwell,  Edward  C,  05'  05094. 
Hodges,  John  C,  O53095i>0 
Ireland,  Brian  C,  O5009:  69. 
Keller,  Charles  H.,  Jr.,  0^309871. 
Key,  Spencer  A.,  040691 
Manelis,  Joseph,  O2305241 
Miller,  Charles  H.,  05233  269 
Pocock,  James  A.,  02315P49 
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to;  and  (at  2 
m.  I  the  Senate 
Thursday, 


for  appoint- 
by   transfer  in 
the  provisions  of 
sections   3283 


6 
248. 


utenanta  \ 


)4239. 
11900. 

for  appolnt- 

of   the   United 

pjeciflied,    under    the 

States   Code, 

and  3311: 


on 

P'  Tsons 
Amy 


ors 


Robson.  Martin  C.  Jr.,  05540088 
Rupp,  Robert  P.,  MN2293046. 
Salvo,  Joseph  A.,  05232674. 
Schneider,  Louis  P  ,  MN805851. 
Slmklns,  Benjamin  R..  05708633. 
Smith,  Melvln  R.,  04021966. 
Smith,  Walter  M.,  05312206. 
Tello.  Richard  C.  04076779. 
Trafford,  Alfred  P.,  Jr.,  MN2294706. 
Treanor,  John  J.,  01886250. 
Urban,  David  E.,  05307154. 
Webster,  Robert  C  .  05232599. 
Woods,  Francis  X.,  MN2295066. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Alderson,  Thomas  E.,  05542009. 
Allison,  William  P.,  Jr.,  05530925. 
Atcheson.  Donald  W..  Jr.,  053 19157. 
Bradshaw.  Edward  G.,  05417836. 
Brown,  Bruce  J.,  05226499. 
Butcher.  Joe  L.,  05417676. 
Campbell,  Robert  T.,  05535828. 
Chambers,  James  V.,  05328438. 
Deweese,  Charles  E.,  05005991. 
Dorsey,  John  J  .  Jr.,  02317354. 
Dubersteln.  George  E  .  05012033. 
Fans,  John  P.,  05534172. 
Gerard.  Paul  T.,  Jr.,  05323840. 
Gllkey,  John  H.,  02320996. 
Grenon,  David  K.,  MN2326262. 
HUeman,  Donna  L.,  N5411556. 
Johnson,  Peter  B.,  05022738. 
Kearnev,  Willard  P.,  02297152. 
Kendrlck,  WUllam  P.,  0553516. 
Lackovlch,  Sophie  M.,  N2326333. 
Laws.  Charles  T.,  05312306. 
MacDonald,  Richard,  053 19769. 
McAllister,  William,  02299333. 
Palo.  Mattl  W.,  05022120. 
Parsons.  Robert  W.,  MN5422006. 
Rlegle,  Seth  J  ,  05513659. 
Rolen,  Julie  A.,  N2324394. 
Rosenberg,  Leroy  J..  05?17633. 
Sasada,  Allan  M.,  02325893. 
Schick,  Robert  A.,  05221641. 
Sharp,  Fred  P.,  05850125. 
Shulman,  Ned  I.,  02306762. 
Sobichevsky,  Vladimir.  05327127. 
Sorber,  Charles  A.,  02305804. 
Steenken.  Wehland  G.,  02321875. 
Thornberry.  Roger  W..  05225652. 
Wight,  Dennis  A..  02325901. 
Wlmsett,  Jlmmle  B.,  05517897. 

To  be  second   lieutenants 

Berger.  Joseph  B.,  Jr.,  05235187. 

Braendel,  Douglas  A.,  02319519. 

Cochran.  Ronald  L.,  MN2323978. 

Covington,  James  E.,  05337861. 

Cowan,  Thomas  W..  05335775. 

Donovan,  Pamela  D.,  N2336041. 

Fackert,  William  E.,  05338040. 

Oaul,  Edwin  J..  05220321. 

Gentzke,  Prank  S.,  05419615. 

Griffin,  Bruce  N.,  05237688. 

Hendricks,  Larry  D.,  02334782. 

Hersh.  Jerome  G.,  05328870. 

Holland,  Prank  B.,  02326894. 

Isley,  Rex  M.,  05256437. 

KlUberg,  Eugene  L..  05329677. 

Lenlg,  Richard  C,  MN2326016. 

Llnhares,  Patrick  H.,  05336215. 

Longley.  Jack  W..  02330962. 

Miller,  Allan  J.,  05714351. 

Peacock,  Clayton  W.,  05332543. 

Raat,  Roy  E.,  05426646. 

Storrs,  Rodric  A.,  02319419. 

Straub,  Christopher,  05331825. 

Woodward,  Ronald  L.,  02331054. 

Zimmerman,  Leroy,  05329154. 

The   following-named   distlngtiished   mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  in  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of 
title   10,  United  States  Code,  sections  2106, 
3283,  3284,  3286.  3287,  3288.  and  3290: 
Acock,  John  H.,  Jr.         Connor,  Michael  D. 
Armstrong,  Eugene  G.  Doran,  Benjamin  M. 
Bj-own,  Richard  M.         Duane,  Daniel  J. 
Chllders,  William  M.      Ellis,  Thomas  W. 
Clifford,  WUllam  H.        F'allon,  Thomas  P. 
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Mayo,  Francis  L.,  Jr. 
McCann,  Eugene  G., 

Ill 
Numma.  John  H. 
Nichols,  Arthur  a. 
Pacottl.  James  E.,  Jr. 
Payant,  Richard  P. 
RafTerty,  John  D. 
Renter,  William  J. 
Schumeyer.  Gerard 
Slevers,  Ronald  H. 
Straight.  Roger  K 
Tragis,  John  C. 
Vaughn,  James  T. 
Whitley,  Thomas  H. 
Williams,  Rodney  L. 


Finger.  Michael  J. 
PYontlero,  Anthony  J. 
Gavin,  Donald  G. 
Oier,  Dwayne  D. 
Oober,  IXinald  P. 
Goldsmith,  Robert  M. 
Hartley,  John  M. 
Hayes,  Carl  E  .  Jr. 
HofTmelster,  Robert  J. 
Jacobs.  Kendall  E. 
Jarvls,  James  A  .  Jr. 
Keller,  William  P. 
Lagle,  Carl  W 
Lasko,  William  J. 
Lopresti,  Thomas  T. 
Lucas,  Andrew  E. 
Maldonado.  Leonard  N. 

The  following-named  scholarship  students 
for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  in  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant, under  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  2107,  3283,  3284,  3286. 
3287.  3288.  and  3290: 
Bulloch,  Bobby  J.  V/aldron,  Paul  L. 

Stanfleld,  Bernard  M  ,  Wllks,  John  E.,  Ill 
II 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
Of  captain  in  the  Nurse  Corps  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Bareford,  Louise  H.irrington,  Phyllis 

Conrad,  Arline  C.  Mentzer,  Romalne  M. 

Duerk,  Alene  B.  Murray,  Elizabeth  M. 

Feeney,  Elizabeth  Smith,  Marcella  E. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  commander  In  the  Nurse  Corps  subject  to 
quallflcation  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Belezos,  Callope  M.         Kersten,  Emily  A. 

Bernstein,  Barbara  E.    Kublcz,  Ann  R.' 

Brooks,  Ruby  M. 

Burch.  Mary  C. 

nne,  Rachel  A. 

Foley,  Alicia  M. 

Purmanchlk,  Helen  I. 

Garavaglia,  Antoi- 
nette 

Halverson,  Ruth  E. 

Heston,  Ester  E. 

Hockenberger,  Char- 
lotte E. 

Howard,  Katherine  A. 

Jakshe,  Louise  F. 


Llvirrle,  Althea  A. 
McCarthy,  Eileen  J. 
Morris,  Thekla  W. 
Morry,  Mary  R. 
Murphy,  Lorraine  M. 
Pampush,  Ruth  O, 
Proto.  Theresa  M. 
Reld.  May  L. 
Ryan,  Harriet  R. 
Seledyn,  Virginia  M. 
Sherman,  Miriam  C. 
Simmons,  Harriet  A. 
Wujclk,  Irene 


The  following-named  women  officers  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  captain  In  the  line  and  Supply  Corps, 
as  indicated,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 


line 

Lenlhan.  Rita 
Love.  Winifred 
Truitt,  Beatrice  M. 


Bonds,  Mary  K. 
Oouncll,  Dorothy  I. 
Enils,  Alma  G. 
Kelleher,  Marie  B. 

SUPPLY    CORPS 

Aplln,  Mary  J. 
Brown,  Betty  J. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  in  the  line  and  staff  corps,  as 
indicated,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

line 

Benson,  Burton  L.         Doctor,  Michael  S. 
Cox,  Norman  O.  Smith,  Franklyn  P. 

Deweese,  Roger  E.  Sutton,  Larry  P. 

SUPPLY    CORPS 

TruUl,  Bruce  M. 

CrVIL    ENGINEER   CORPS 

Laurance,  Richard  B. 
Pabarcus,  John  R. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

Johnson,  Richard  L. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.8, 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
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of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  In  the  line  and 
staff  corps,  as  Indicated,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Patch.  Frank  H. 
Scearce,  George  E. 
Schmidt,  Knute  M  , 

Jr. 
Smith.  WUllam  C. 
Vogt,  Frederick  H. 


Bledaoe,  Robert  D. 
Deafoases,  Osabelle  L. 
Oabrlel,  Thomas  O. 
Keams,  Richard  D. 
Lazo,  Relnaldo 
Leonard,  Brian  R. 
Morrow,  James  P.,  Jr. 

SUPPLY   CORPS 

Baker,  Roland  J.  Kauffman.  David  C. 

Carter,  "W" 'J'",  Jr.        MacDonald,  Alan  R. 
Hammel,  Kathleen  A.  Reagan,  Joseph  E. 
Hlltbrand,  Jon  H.  Siburt,  Forrest  N  ,  Jr. 

Lee.  WlUlam  T. 

CIVIL   ENGINEER   CORPS 

Hennlngs,  Louis  W.,  m 
Johnson,  William  E. 

MEDICAL   SERVICE  CORPS 

Rice,  Edward  A,  Jr. 

NURSE  CORPS 

Nye,  Margaret  C. 

Chief  warrant  officer,  W-3  John  G.  Koerner. 
U.S.  Navy,  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  chief  warrant  officer,  W-4  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Chief  warrant  officer,  W-2  Gordon  K.  Trues- 
dell,  U.S.  Navy,  for  temporary  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  chief  warrant  ofBcer,  W-3,  sub- 
ject to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 
law. 

Richard  J.  Hyland,  U.S.  Navy,  for  transfer 
to  and  appointment  in  the  Civil  Engineer 
Corps  of  the  Navy  In  the  permanent  grade  of 
lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  and  temporary 
grade  of  lieutenant. 

Lt.  Roy  J.  Rice,  U.S.  Navy,  for  temporary 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander in  the  line,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Lt.  William  H.  Harmon.  Civil  Engineer 
Cfori>s,  U.S.  Navy,  for  temporary  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander  In  the 
Civil  Engineer  Corps,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  In  the  line  and 
staff  corps,  as  indicated,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

LINE 

Abbey,  James  T.  Ankrum,  George  T. 

Abbot,  James  L.,  Ill       Antoun,  John  T. 
Abbott,  Jonathan  R.     Aquino,  James  M. 
Abernathy,  Thomas  S.Asbell,  Richard  C. 
Abraham,  Gary  M.         Asbury,  Rodge^A. 

c1/h. 


II 


Ackerson,  Thomas  J. 
Adair,  Hugh  R. 
Adamek,  James  R. 
Adams,  David  J.,  Jr. 
Adams,  Frederick  A. 
Adams,  Richard  P. 
Adaschik,  Alan  R. 


Ashburn,  Ericl: 
Ashby,  Elton  T. 
Ashe,  Darren  L. 
Asher,  Stephen  J. 
Assum,  Michael  J. 
Atkins,  Ronald  W. 
Aurin,  Robert  J. 


Adklns,  Howard  E.,  Jr.  Avers,  Richard  P. 


Adryan,  Craig,  P. 
Ahlgren,  Roy  C.  E. 
Allen,  Carl  H.,  Jr. 
Allen,  Charlie  H. 
Allen,  John  C. 
Allen,  Wayne  R. 
Allman,  Stephen  B. 
Altergott,  Dennis  A. 
Amborn,  Lloyd  P. 


Avery,  Robert  B. 
Baca,  Fidel  L. 
Bailey,  David  L. 
Bailey,  Harry  E. 
B.T.ird.  Edward  P. 
Bajuk,  Gregory  E. 
Baker,  Fred  T.,  Jr. 
Baker,  Frederick  E. 
Baker,  Ronnie  B. 


Amerau,  Harold  P.,  Jr.Bakken,  Warren  H. 
Amerault,  James  F.       Balogh,  Thomas  F. 


Anderson,  Daven  A. 
Anderson,  David  W. 
Anderson,  David  G. 
Anderson,  Dennis  D. 
Anderson,  Jimmy  D. 


Bancroft.  Ronald  M. 
Banv.ird.  James  H. 
Barger,  Don.ald  G., 

Jr. 
Barkas,  Stephen  E. 


Anderson,  Lawrence  R. Barnett.  Herbert  E., 
Anderson,  Michael  J.        Jr. 
Anderson,  Terrance  E.  Barnhart.  Dennis  R. 
Andretta,  Robert  A.      Barr.  John  W. 
Andrews,  Kenneth  J.   Barr,  Philip  C. 
Angerhofer,  Gary  E.      Barrett,  Raymond  T. 
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Barry.  Thomas  A. 
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Jones,  Richard  T. 
Jonovlc.  Donald  J. 
JosUn,  Roland  W. 
Joyce,  Gerald  P.  II 
Judd,  John  C. 
Juenemann,  Michael 

T. 
Juhl,  Clarence  H. 
Julian,  James  A. 


Juroff,  Kurt  T. 
Just.  Joseph  L..  Jr. 
Kftllsen.  Bruce  D. 
Kane.  Joseph  E..  II 
Kane.  Thomas  J. 
Kanner.  Melvln  E. 
Karalekiis.  "S"  Steven 
Kasnevlch.  Robert  A. 
Kasper.  A\len  R. 
Kasperskl.  Daniel  C. 
Katz.  Douglas  J. 
Katz.  Stephen  E. 
Keely,  Lee  H 
Kelser.  Ray  R  .  Jr 
Kelb.iugh.  Richard  L. 
Kelleher.  Rita  M. 
Keller.  George  J  .  Jr. 
Kellogg.  Paul  J 
Kelly.  Joseph  J..  Jr. 
Kennedy.  Brian  J. 
Kent.  George  A 
Kenton.  Bruce  H. 
Kenyon.  Bruce  D. 
Kenyon.  Malcolm  H. 
Kenyon.  Morton  W. 
Kerton.  Frank  B. 
Kesler.  Harvey  K. 
Key.  Charles  T 
Kidd.  Delbert  R. 
Klllion.  Robert  A. 
Kim.  Henry  Y  H 
Kinder.  Thomas  H. 
King.  Liirry  L. 
King.  Lawrence  P. 
King.  Leon  P  .  Jr. 
King.  Richard  C. 
King.  Stoddon  G.  N 
Kingston.  Geoffrey 
Kinney.  Brian  V. 
Klnyon.  Kenneth  E. 
Kirkland.  Moritz  E. 
Kirkland,  William  B.. 

in 

Rlrkpatrlck.  Howard 
D. 

Klsh.  Andrew  R. 

Kleemann.  Henry  M. 

Klopfensteln,  Tim- 
othy D. 

Klopfer,  William  D. 

Kmetz.  Stephen  G. 

Knecht,  Ronald  C. 

Knutson.  Rodney  D. 

Koberleln.  Frederick 
L. 

Koclsko.  Lawrence  M. 

Koelbl.  Gary  C. 

Kohler.  John  E.,  Jr. 

Koiro.  Ralph  N. 

Koppenhaver.  Larry 
N. 

Koren,  George  D. 

Kosakoskl.  Robert  A. 

Koskl.  William  A. 

Koss.  Howard  E. 

Kost.  Lawrence  M. 
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Lantler.  Brian  P. 
Lapp.  Conrad  L. 
Larson.  Allen  P. 
Larson.  Dean  R. 
Lasky.  Richard  L. 
Lasseter,  Robert  C. 
Latham.  James  R..  U 
Laughlln.  Gary  R. 
La  win.  James  A. 
Lawless,  William  C. 
Lawley,  Carl  D..  Jr. 
Lawrence.  Walter  B. 
Lawson.  David  A..  Ill 
Lawton.  Robert  K. 
Lazarus.  William  J. 
Lazzaretti.  Jon  A. 
Leahy.  Michael  A..  II 
Leboeuf .  Herve  J.,  Ill 
Lecompte.  Walter 

H.  Jr. 
Leder.  John  E. 
Lee.  Kenneth  A. 
Leebern.  William  J. 
Lehman.  John  C. 
Leite.  Michael  J. 

Lentz.  Frederick 
C  Jr. 

Leo.  Don  O. 

Leonard.  William  D. 

Leovle.  Lawrence  J. 

Leverenz.  David  P. 

Lewandowskl, 
Henry. M. 

Lewis.  Jeffrey  L. 

Lewis.  Ronald  B. 

Libbey.  Grey  D. 

Lieggl,  Vincent  J. 

Lillig.  Thomas  S. 

Lindahl.  John  C. 

Link.  Wendell  R. 

Link.  William  P. 

Linz.  Edwin  R. 

Liska.  Robert  B. 

Lobdell.  Ralph  S. 

Lockwood.  Ernest  R. 

Lodzieskl.  Ronald  E. 

Loehr.  David  D. 

Logan,  Henry  W. 

Londak,  Elaine  P. 

Londot.  Klaus 

Loosbrock.  Thomas  L. 

Lough.  Dennis  E. 

Luckard.  Joseph 
J..  Jr. 

Luecke.  John  M. 

Lumianskl.  Peter  J. 

Lund.  Gerald  C. 

Lupton.  William  L. 

Luther,  Donald  E. 

Lyall.  Gerald  J. 

Lynch.  Robert  B. 

Lynn,  Kyle  T. 

Lyons.  Richard  L. 

Macechko.  Myron  D. 

Maclejewskl, 
Marvin  J. 


Kozma.  Jot^n  M. 
Kozoyed.  Lftwrence  W.  Mack.  Lawrence  J. 
Krafclk.  Frederick  R.    Mackay.  William  A 
Krauss   Theodore  A. 


Krebs.  Gary  L. 
Krebs.  Michael  A. 
Krechtlng.  John  E. 
Kreuzer.  James  H. 
Krleger.  David  H. 


Mackev.  William 

c,  lii 

Macmlchael,  John  L. 
Maddox, John  D. 
Maddox.  Richard  W. 
Madison.  William  R. 


Kristensen.  Edward  K.  Magee,  Thomas  H. 


Krlstofferson. 

Kralgher 
Krom.  Richard  W. 
Kruetzfeldt.  Paul  G. 
Kruse.  Dennis  K. 
Kuhn.  Paul  H..  Jr. 
Kulbitskas, 

Raymond  P. 
Ladd,  Edward  H.  Ill 
Laizure.  David  H. 
Lambe.  Ronald  J. 
Lamberson,  Phillip  B. 
Lambert.  Stephen  D. 
Landry,  Robert 
Langley,  Michael  E. 


Mager,  George  L..  Jr. 
Maher.  Thomas  R  .  Jr. 
Ma  Irs,  Lee  S. 
Major.  William  E..  11 
Malinasky.  George  A. 
Maloit.  Robert  J..  Jr. 
Manger.  Charles 

cm 

Manko,  Michael  B. 
Manlove,  Dexter  I. 
Manning,  Amon 

W..  Jr. 
Marclnko.  Richard 
MargoUs.  Sheldon  L. 
Markowlcz,  John  C. 
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Marks.  Earl  M. 
Marshall,  Derek  C. 
Marshall,  John  P.,  Jr 
Marshall,  Paul  E. 
Marston,  Paul  T. 
Martin.  David  L. 
Martin,  George  R. 
Martin,  Robert  J. 
Marvin,  Edward  L. 
Marymont.  John  A. 
Massey.  Frederick  T. 
Mastln,  Thomas  N. 
Matous,  John  J. 
Matton,  William  G.. 

Ill 
Matyas,  Carl  E. 
Matzle.  Regis  A. 
Mauney.  James  P. 
Mayer,  Edward  A.. 
Mayetanl,  Gary  M. 
Maynard.  Robert  P. 
Mazurek,  Nell  M. 
McAlees,   David   G. 


Mlers,  Wayne  E. 
Miles,  Clarence  K. 
Miles,  Kenneth  K. 
Millar.   Gary   R. 
Miller.   Charles  R..   Ill 
Miller.  David  L. 
Miller,  David 
Miller,  Dennis  P. 
Miller.   Donald   C. 
Miller.   Gary   R. 
Miller,  Harry  J.,  Jr. 
Miller.  Kenneth  M 
Miller.  LawTence  E., 

Jr. 
Miller,  Russell  P. 
Milligan.  Patrick  J. 
MllUkan.  Jack   R. 
MlUott.  Evalyn  H. 
Jr  Mills.  Sumner  P..  Ill 
Milner.  Scott  P. 


Mlnderleln.  James  L. 

Mitchell.   John   B..  Jr. 

Mitchell.  Thomas  R..  I 
McAlexander,  Elroy  A, Mitchell,  William  R. 
McAllister,  Arthur  W.Mlttelstaedt,  Robert 


Jr. 


E..  Jr 
Mlxner.    Frank    L. 
Mladlneo.  Stephen  V 
Moll.   William   L.       ' 
.Molnar.  David  L. 
Monl.  Wayne  J. 
Monlnger.   Edward  C 

Jr. 
Monroe.  Vanstephen 
Moomey,  Thomas  W. 
Moore,  James  K. 

Kenneth  A.. 
.Moore.  Michael  K. 
Moore.  Patrick  N 
Moore.    Randall    J. 

Raymond  E 


McAlpln,  Joseph  R.. 

Ill 
McBrlde.  James  R. 
McCann,    Edward     F 

II 
McCarty,  Douglas  J. 
McComb,  Dennis  N. 
McCormack.  James  E. 
McCoy,  Norman  K  . 

Jr. 
McCreary,   Richard   A.Moore, 
McCrory,   Seaborn   M. 

Ill 
McElroy,  Suzanne  A. 
McElwee.  Nell  J.  Moore, 

McGaragban,    Michael     III 

J.  Moore,  Richard  L. 

McGeorge.  Glen-  Moore.   Seley   E. 

wood  W.  Moore.  Thomas  S. 

McGlnley,    Thomas    P.Moran.  Thomas  E. 
McGrulher,   Kenneth  Morehouse.  Stephen  A, 


Jr. 


R. 
McKechnle,  Arnold 

W  .  Jr. 
McKelvle,  Robert  A 
McKenna,  Nicholas  V. 


Morford.  James  R  ,  III 
Morgan,  Edward  L. 
Morgan.  Franklin  A. 
Morgenfeld.       Thomas 
A. 


McKlnney,  John  W.        Moritz.  Dennis  M. 
McKlnney,  Michael  P. Morren.  Christopher  J. 
McKlnnoD,  Harry  A.,     Morris.  Thomas  E. 


Jr. 
McKlveen.   John   W. 
McKnlght,  Lawrence 

L. 
McLaughlin,  George 

T. 
McLyman,   Edward   J 

III 
McMahon,  John  A. 
McMahon.  Robert  T. 
McMeekln 

C. 
McMurry,  Larry  J. 
McNamee,  Frederick 

M. 
McNlcholas,  William 

E. 
McPartlin.  Raymond 

P. 
McPheters,    Robert 
McPlke,  James  B. 
McQualde,    Arnold 

Jr. 
McStravlck,  Leo  J., 
Meek,    Norman    C. 
Meeks.  Kenneth  W. 
Meier,  James  D. 
Meloy,  John  D. 
Menlkbelm,  Jerry  E. 
Merrick,  James  Lee, 

Jr. 
Merrill.  Dennis  O. 
MesElnger.   Ray  M. 
Meyer.  Thomaa  B. 
Meyer.  William  P. 
Mlckelson,  Paul  P. 


Morrlssette,  Eric  P. 

Morse.  James  L. 

Morton.  Sperry 

Moscovls.  Michael  J. 

Mouw.  John  B. 

Moyer.  Clyde  T,.  Ill 

Moynehan. John  D . Jr 

Muehler.  Dean  L, 

Muhsam.  Mark  M. 

Mulcahy.  John  M. 
Theodore  Mulford,  Rand  P. 

MulhoUand.  Wayne  T. 

Mullet.  Sanford  A. 

MuUowney.  Penn  E..  Jr 

Murphy,  Thomas  P. 

Murrell,  Gregory  L. 

Musltano,  John  R. 

Musolf .  David  M. 

Myers.  Kenneth  R. 
D.Nagl,  John  M. 

Nahr.  Ernest  V.,  Jr. 
C.Nanz,  Theodore  G. 

Napp.  Edward  T. 
Jr.Naro.  Edward  L. 

Neal,  David  L. 

Neary,  Jon  L. 

Neely,  Eugene  G..  in 

Nelson,  Donald  C. 

Nelson.  John  A. 

Nelson,  Larry  H. 

Nelson,  Paul  L. 

Nemura.  Dennis  J. 

Neubauer.  James  A. 

Newberg.  Carl  J. 

Newlon,  Arthur  W..  Jr. 

Nlcewander,  Merrlt  H. 


Nichols,  Gordon  M.,  Jr. 
Nichols,  Peter  D. 
Nichols,  Ronald  N 
Nichols,  Timothy  B 
Nicholson,  Michael  J. 
Nlcoletti.  Robert  V. 
Noe,  Paul  P..  Jr. 
Nolan.  Patrick  H 
Norman.  Robert  J..  Jr. 
Norton.  Doxiglas  M. 
Notarl,  Anthony  P. 
Nunn.  Dwlght  E..  Jr. 
Oakley.  William  M  ,  Jr 
Oberg,  Jon  H. 
OBrlen.  Denis  E 
O'Connor.  Edward  P. 
O'Connor.  Peter  E. 
Odell.  William  H. 
Odom.  John  S..  Jr. 
O'Dwyer.  John  J. 
Offutt.  Randall  E. 
Oerinz   .Alexander  J. 

Ill 
O'Hanlon.  James  P. 
O'Harrow.  Patrick  R 
Olds.  Richard  N 
Oldson.  Dennis  R. 
Olsen.  Charles  E. 
Olson.  Oaylord  C  .  Jr. 
Olson.  Jack  L. 
Onder.  Barbara  A. 
O'Neill.  James  G..  Ill 
Onorato.  James  R. 
Orlob.  Carl  W. 
Orr.  Edward  A..  Jr. 
Orr.  Lawrence  B. 
Osborn.  Wiley  M. 
Oswald.  John  S.  L. 
Outlaw.  Marie  L. 
Owens.  John  C. 
Pace.  Gary  L. 
Pacek.  Robert  D. 
Pachuta.  Roger  J. 
Padgett.  John  E. 
Padgett,  Norman  R. 
Palermo.  Joseph  S..  Jr. 
Pallal.  Dennis  J. 
Palmer.  Jerry  D. 
Panagakos.  William  C 
Pappas.  Peter  P. 
Parker,  Alan  M. 
Parker.  John  J. 
Parker.  Robert  B..  Ill 
Parodl.  Richards. 
Parrett.  Gaylord  S.,  Jr. 
Parrott.  Robert  C.  Jr. 
Paskewlch,  Franklyn 

Pasqua,  Ronald  A. 
Patterson,  James  W. 
Paul.  Michael  E. 
Paulsen.  Paul  E. 
Payne.  Richard  W. 
Pearson.  Orln  P.,  Ill 
B*ck.  Bruce  H. 
Pelffer.  Robert  H. 
Pekar,  Paul  J. 
Pelton.  Ronald  L. 
Perkins.  Ralph  B. 
Perry,  William  E. 
Perry,  William  E. 
Peters.  Dennis  H. 
Petersen,  Richard  J. 
Peterson,  Arthur.  V. 
Peterson,  Gordon  L. 
Peterson,  Michael  C. 
Petlnos,  Allan  A. 
Petltjean,  George  H. 

R. 
Petrovlc.  James  R. 
Pettersen,  Erik  G. 
Phllbln,  Patrick  J. 
Phillips,  Donald  B.,  Jr. 
Phillips,  Gary  Q. 
Phillips.  James  A..  Jr. 
Phillips,  Jackie  L. 
Phinips,  William  S. 
Pierce.  Qulnten  A.,  Jr. 
Plerson,  Richard  L. 
Pllger.  Eric  C. 
Pilling.  Etonald  L. 


Plnney.  John  M. 
Pllska.  Michael  W. 
Ploof,  Elden  L.,  Jr. 
Plotz.  Louis  R. 
Plowman.  James  E. 
Plum.  Jerry  E. 
Pollock.  John  C,  III 
Pool,  Wlllard  O.,  Jr. 
Poole.  Bradley  C. 
I^orter,  Robert  K  .  Jr. 
Potter,  David  O. 
Potts.  Ronald  L 
Powell,  Dougl.is  R 
Powell.  Legh  R..  IV 
Prather.  Richard  P. 
Pratt.  Edmund  L.,  Jr. 
Presnell.  Larry  W. 
Prevlty.  William  H. 
Price.  Hurry  J. 
Prlckett.  Frederick  G., 

Jr. 
Prince.  Andrew  S. 
Proctor.  James  R. 
Prvdyba.>:z.  Andrew  M., 

jr.' 
Ptucha.  Frederick  P. 
Puckett.  Lanny  J. 
Purdy.  William  H. 
Pj'echa.  Timothy  D. 
Quinn.  Donald  A. 
Quinn.  Nicholas  J. 
Quisenberry,  John  N. 
Rackov.'ltz.  Marlon  R. 
Railsback .  Donald  C. 
Ralrdan.  Eogene  J. 
Raleigh.  Harry  S.,  Jr. 
Rambo.  Robert  P. 
Ramsdell.  Steven  IT. 
Ramsey.  Gerald  P. 
Ramsey.  William  R. 
Rantschler.  Robert  D 
R-app.  Stephen  L. 
Rasmussen.  Craig  M. 
Raup. John  D. 
Reade.  John  M  .  IV 
Reason.  Joseph  P. 
Reck.  Joseph  D. 
Recknor.  Norman  D. 
Rector.  James  O. 
Redcross.  John  C. 
Redenbaugh,  Roger 

W. 
Reece.  LawTence  E. 
Reed.  Gordon  T. 
Reed.  Michael  P. 
R«ed.  Nannette  J. 
Reed.  Phillip  L. 
Rees,  Frederick  D..  Jr. 
Refo.  Carter  B. 
Regan,  Thomas  J..  Jr. 
Rellly.  Frances  J. 
Rein.  Mark  A. 
Reinlger.  Peter  D. 
Remus.  Thomas  A. 
Rennlnger.  Jane  F. 
Repasky,  Richard  L. 
Repjjen.  Norvald  J., 

Jr. 
Rerko.  Frederick  J. 
Rester.  Marshall  D. 
Reynolds,  Gary  W. 
Reynolds.  George  B 
Reynolds.  John  P..  Jr. 
Rezeau.  Gary  L. 
Rhodes.  Donald  R. 
Ricclo.  John  L. 
Richards.  James  J. 
Richardson,  Terence 

E. 
Richardson,  Wlllard 

D. 
Richt.  Harvey  F. 
Rlckard.  Ralph  E. 
Riedel,  Charles  T. 
Rletzel.  Wlllard  P. 
Riley,  Gerald  J. 
Riley.  Michael  P. 
Riley,  RUchael  J. 
Rlnaman,  William  C, 

Jr. 
Rinker,  Ronald  L. 


Ritchey,  David  O. 
Roach,  Charles  A. 
Roberts.  David  L. 
Roberts.  Dennis  E. 
Roberts.  Gary  L. 
Roberts.  Stephen  S. 
Robertson,  William  N 

L. 
Robins.  Leon  E. 
Robinson,  David  W. 
Robinson.  Gary  N. 
Robinson.  Gerard  P. 
Robinson,  Michael  P. 
Robinson.  Paul  M. 
Robinson.  Peter  S. 
Roddy.  Francis  M. 
Rogers,  Kevin  G. 
Rogers.  Paul  P. 
Rogers.  Roland  L. 
Rogers.  Stephen  T. 
Roletter.  George  J.. 
Roorbach.  James  A., 

Ill 
Roose.  Robert  W. 
Rorabaugh,  Dale  A. 
Rose.  Edward  J. 
Rosintoskl.  Lawrence 

J. 
Rossley,  William  F. 
Roth.  Richard  E. 
Rouse.  James  R. 
Roush.  Calvin  T..  Jr. 


Scuba.  Richard  J. 

Secrest,  David  E.  H.- 

Sedgwick,  Dean  L. 

Selbert.  Peter  K. 

Seldel,  David  W. 

Selgle,  Thomas  R. 

Seim.  Wayne  A. 

Self.  John  C. 

Sellers,  Ronald  L. 

Selman,  Richard  J  .  Jr. 

Semiler.  Robert  F. 

Set.ser,  Raymond  H., 
Jr. 

Settle.  Frank  L. 

Setzer.  Alvah  E. 

Sexton.  James  R. 

Sexton.  Ormond  G. 

Seymour,  Harry  A.,  Jr. 

Shackelford,  Harry  L., 
Jr. 
Jr.  Shaffer.  Jesse  S. 
,      Sharp,  Walter  E. 

Sharpe,  Richard  J. 

Shaw.  Robert  J. 

Shealy,  William  P. 

Sheats,  David  C. 

Sheldon,  Gerald  E. 

Shenton.  William  T. 

.Shepherd.  Patrick  M. 

Shlnabarger,  Jon  A. 

Shipley.  David  H. 

Shipman,  Noel 


Rowe.  Frederick  S..  Ill  Shipway,  John  F. 
Rowlands.  Richard  E.  Shuman.  Dale  G. 
Rowley,  Charles  W.       Shuman,  Paul  D. 


Ruben,  Richard  C. 
Ruberg,  Ronald  N 
Rudolf,  Chester  D. 
Ruedy.  Ralph  H. 
Rule.  William  M. 
Rumble,  Edmund  T 

III 
Rumbley.  Daniel  L. 
Rummler.  David  C. 
Runyon,  William  E. 
Rush.  Stephen  K. 
Rushing,  John  M. 
Rutkowskl,  John  E. 
Ryder.  Dan  H. 
Sack.  Brian  P. 
Sadler.  Lester  H. 
Saft,  Burton  M. 


Siebe.  Alan  E. 
Siegel.  William  M. 
IllSilliphant,  Leigh  D. 
Slmard.  Paul  J. 
Slmklns,  Gray  B. 
Simmons,  Guy  J. 
Simon,  James  R. 
Simons.  Thomas  E. 
Simons.  William  E. 
Simpson.  Richard  J. 
Simpson.  Wayne  F. 
Slnkovec,  John  A. 
Slpe,  Allan  K. 
Sirota.  Richard  S. 
Skoog.  Mark  C. 
Sloan,  Charles  E..  Jr. 
SUisser.  Ronald  M. 
Small.  James  A. 
Smith,  Bernard  J. 


Sanborn,  -Philip  M. 

Sapp,  Charles  N.,  Jr. 

Sapplngton,  Merrill  A. Smith.  David  O. 

Savard,  James  P.,  Jr.    SmHh,  David  H. 

Scales,  James  R..  Jr 

Scarborough 

III 
Scardlgno.  Peter  F. 
Schafer,  Donald  R. 
Schalde,  John  A. 
Scherzinger,  V^lctor  L 
Schildknecht.  Kurt 
Schineller,  Frederick 

J.,  Ill 
Schleicher,  Harold  C. 

Jr. 
Schlemmer, 

C  II 


Smith,  "J"  Palmer 
Oscar  D.,Smlth,  Jeffrey  F. 

Smith,  Laughton  D. 
Smith.  Richard  K. 
Smith.  Roger  J. 
Smith,  Terry  D. 
Smlthson,  William  B. 
Smock.  John  S. 
Smyth,  Warren  T. 
Sneed.  Albert  L..  Jr. 
Sneed.  Henry  L..  Ill 
SnelUng,  Robert  J.,  Ill 
Frederick  Snlder.  William  A. 
Snvder.  Daniel  B. 


Schmauder,  Robert  W.,Snyder.  Darrell  P..  Jr. 


Jr. 
Schneider,  Henry  J., 

Jr. 
Schofield,  Lee  N. 
Scholl.  Russell  C.  Jr. 
Scholz.  Ferdinand  A. 
Schrader,  Francis  E., 

II 
Schroder,  John  D. 
Schrodt,  Clair  J. 
Schroeder.  Arthur  J. 
Schroering.  Michael  S.Sples.  Robert  H 
Schuler.  Michael  F.  Sprague.  Jay  W 
Schultz.  David  H. 


Snyder.  Glen  D. 
Snyder.  Paul  J. 
Soderman.  Arne'P. 
Sohlberg.  Dag 
Solan.  John  M. 
Soley.  Francis  E. 
Soltas.  Gerald  J. 
Sorble.  Andrew 
Spalding,  Walter  C.  Jr 
Spangler.  Carl  R..  Jr. 
Spiegel.  David  A. 


Schuster,  Thomas  F. 
Scott.  Donald  J. 
Scott.  John  P..  in 
Scott.  Michael  R. 
Scott.  Norman  S. 
Scott.  Thomas  P.,  Jr. 


Sprlngman.  Joseph  W. 
Spurgeon.  Dennis  R. 
Spurway.  Aaron  R. 
Staats.  Preston  W.  Jr. 
StaUlngs.  Tellmon  S. 
Standrtch.  Elvln  B, 
Stanfleld.  Robert  A. 
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Stanley,  Norman  O. 
Stark.  James  R. 
Starkey.  Robert  L. 
Steenburgh,  Frede- 
rick L. 
Stein,  John  H.,  Jr. 
Stein,  Paul  P 
Stella,  Mark  E. 
Stephan,  Charles  R. 
Stephan,  George  M. 
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Thori.ton,  Thomas  J. 
Thorsen.  Paul  A. 
Tlbb«  tts,  Charles  P. 
Towe  ■.  Philip  W. 
Town  er,  Paul  D.,  Ill 
Tozle :.  Jack  A. 
Trou  man,  John  L. 
Trow  arldge.  Lynn  D. 
Trun  p.  Peter  A. 
Tuckpr.  Edmond  G. 


Stephenson,  Robert  B. Tucker,  James  E 


III 


.Jr. 


M 


Sterry,  Steven  C 
Stevens,  Robert  E 
Stevens.  Wilbur  T 
Stevens.  Wynne  A. 
Stevenson.  Robert 
Stewart.  Plnlay  J 
Stewart,  George  C. 
Stewart,  Lawrence  L 
Stewart.  Michael  E. 
Stewart.  Robert  G. 
Stewart,  Van  N. 
Steyaert.  Loxils  T. 
Stlger.  Clinton  N. 
Stiles.  Hallett  R. 
Stoddert,  Robert  W. 
Stolt,  Robert  D. 
Stone,  Laurence  L. 
Stone.  WUUam  C. 
Stover.  Rlch«d  L. 
Strahm.  John  P. 
Straw,  John  E. 
Stringer.  John  L. 
Strong.  David  W. 
Stryer,  Thomas  B. 
Stryker.  Steven  H 
Stubbs.  Frederick 
Stuckey.  Robert  W. 
Stueck.  Phillip  G. 

Sudlgala,  John  P. 

Sudlkatus,  George  H. 
Jr. 

Sullivan.  Allyorf..  Jr. 

Sullivan.  Jerry  M. 

Sullivan,  Timothy  B. 

SutcUffe,  James  A. 

Swan.  Frederic  C.  Jr. 

Swanson.  Barry  G. 

Sweeney.  Toney  M. 

Swenson,  Larry  G. 

Swlney,  Merrill  F. 

Swlnk,  Harley  H. 

Syrko.  Thomas  M. 

Szubskl.  John  M. 

Szymanskl.  Jean  A. 

Szymanskl,  Robert  F 

Tabaka.  Lawrence  P. 

Tackett.  Richard  F. 

Tamny.  Peter  D. 

Tanner.  John  C. 

Taylor.  Craig  M. 

Taylor.  James  L 

Taylor.  James  L. 

Taylor,  Marcus  K. 

Taylor.  Patrick  E. 
Tedeschl,    Ernest    P 
Jr. 

Tedford,  Timothy  W. 

Telchgraber,    Walter 
M. 


.  Jr 


Tesoriero,  Anthony  R.  Weber.  Dennis  R. 


Teubner.  Alan  L. 
Thlel.  James  S. 
Thomas.  James  E. 
Thomas,  Jerry  L. 
Thomas,  Lewis  C. 
Thomas,    William    S 

Jr. 
Thompson,   David   R. 

Jr. 
Thompson,  Grove  G.. 

Jr. 
Thompson,     Hugh    L 

Jr. 
Thompson,  John  A. 
Thompson,  Melvln  E 

Jr. 
Thompson,     William 

G. 
Thome,  Henry  P..  Jr. 
Thornton,  Roger  N. 


TuloJleskl.  Donald  B. 

Tiirr  er.  Bonnie  L. 
Jr.  Turr  er.  Howard  S. 
Ill  Turr  er.  John  D. 
D.    Turr  er.  William  A, 

Tynf ,  James 

Uber    Brian  D. 

Unlpan.  John  T. 

Urbs  n  Jack 

Utle:  ,  Wallace  R. 

Vajd  I,  Thomas  C. 

Valo  'Ich,  Paul  J.,  Jr. 

Vane  erploeg.  Frank.  P 

Van<  cek.  Michael  T. 
BVanl.eertum.  Bruce 

Vanlorn.  Gerald  J. 

VanLouten.  Paul  E. 

Van!  Dbensels,  Peter  D. 

Vani  Ine,  Stuart  M. 

Vanwolkenten,     Ray- 
mi  ind  V.  Jr. 

Varragarls.  Kim  G. 

Varr  ano.  Patrick  G. 

Vau(;han,  Robert  C. 

Vauchn,    William    C, 

II : 
Vaw  ;er.  Dale  C. 
Vercnda.  George  A,  S. 
Vesey.  Richard  L. 
Vlck    William  M. 
Vlnsavlch  Anthony 

D. 
Voeliel.  Ronald  E. 
Vogd,  Timothy  J. 
VomEistlc,  John  E. 
Von  e,  Richard  A. 
Vulgamore.  Gary  J. 
Wad  dell,  Howard  E. 
Waggoner,  Clifford  I. 
Wagner.  Dennis  L. 
Wagner.  James  A. 
Wagner.  Richard  H. 
Watlfeld,  Robert  A. 
Walls.  Alan  J.  . 
Wal  ler.  Donald  E. 
Wal  is,  Donald  A. 
Wal  Is,  Mabel  L. 
Wal  ;ers.  George  R. 
War  field,  James  D. 
Warner.  John  K. 
Warner.  Kenton  D. 
Wainken,  Wayne  L. 
Wairen.  Edward  O. 
Waison.  William  M. 
..Wakins.    Edison    L. 

i:i 

Wa;  Ian,  Cecil  J. 
Wei  lb.  George  J.,  Jr. 
Webber.  John  A..  Jr. 


Westmoreland, 

Jlmmle  D. 
Wetherell,  David  L. 
Wettack,  Timothy  G. 
Whelan,  John  D. 
Whlsman,  Carl  L. 
Wlvlte,  Gordon  R.,  Jr. 
White.  Steven  J. 
Whitehead,  Robert  M 
Wicks,  Guy  W. 
Wldhelm,  William  J.. 

Jr. 
Wieland.  Billie  W. 
Wiggins.  Edwin  G. 
Wiley.  Armando  A. 
Wllhelm.  Glennon  J. 
Wilkes.  Marshall  J. 
Wilkes.  Robert  B. 
Wilklns,  Ronald  G. 
Wilkinson,  John 
Wilkinson.  Raymond 

O.  II 
Will.  Thomas  J. 
Williams.  Gary  A. 
Williams.  Herbert  B. 
Williams.  John  G. 

. Lyndon  D. 

,  Richard  C 


Welier,  Gary  W. 
We'  )ster,  David  W, 
Webster,  William  C. 
We  leklnd.  Dennis  L. 
Weiks.  Glen  A. 
Weiks,  Paul,  II 
Wetner.  Lynn  A. 
We  dauer.  Darrell  E. 
We  ler.  George  W. 
We  nel,  Thomas  R. 
We  .ttenhlller,  Larry 

i.. 
We  ch,  Glenn  E..  Jr. 
We  ch,   Raymond   V.. 
,      Jr. 

Weitzel,  Kendrick  W. 
We  dinger,    Hall     B., 

Jr. 
We  it,  Howard  V. 
We  it,  Richard  D. 


.Jr. 
.  Ill 

.III 


,  Walter  K. 
,  William  P. 


Williiuns 
Williams 

III 
Williams 
Williams 

Jr. 
Willis.  Henry  T..  II 
Wllmot,  Richard  B  ,  U 
Wilscvn,  Earl  R..  Jr. 
Wilson.  Francis  E. 
Wilson.  George  E.,  Jr. 
Wilson,  James  H. 
Wilson,  Lyndel  W. 
Wilson.  Mary  F. 
Wilson,  Woodrow  O  , 

Jr. 
Wiltshire,  Kemieth  J. 
Winkler,  William  H. 
Winters.  Doyle  E. 
Wise,  Ronald  K. 
Wltham,  Donald  C. 
Wltherspoon,  William 

W..  Jr. 
Witt.  Douglas  M. 


Wittlg.  Arthur  W. 
Wltzenburg,  Dennis  L. 
Wohlflel.  John  E 
Wojdyla,  Michael  J. 
Wolfe.  Ronald  D. 
Wolff,  Richard  E. 
Wolovlck.  David  A. 
Wood.  Charles  M..  Ill 
Wood.  Robin  C. 
Woodring.  George  B.. 

Jr.    . 
Woodward,  Kenneth 

M. 
Woodward.  Robert  U. 
Worden.  Virginia  L. 
Worthlngton,  William 
B  .  Jr. 

Wright,  Charles  T. 

Wright,  Donald  A 

Wright,  Douglas  S. 

Wright,  Francis  D 

Wright,  Harold  E. 

Wright.  Jay  K. 

Wyserpratte,  Chris- 
tian Y. 

Yachanln,  Joseph  C. 

Yoder,  Sterling  N  .  Jr 

Young,  Daniel  L. 

Young,  Thomas  R. 

Young,  William  W 

Young,  William  C. 

Zardeskas.  Ralph  A. 

Zavlcek.  James  S. 

Zealey,  Gllbreath  B 

Zemansky,  Gilbert  M. 

Zemany.  Nancy  A. 

Zerr,  John  J. 

Zettle.  Charles  E. 

Zlck,  John  T.,  Jr. 

Zimmerman.  Bruce  A. 

Zlnunermann,  Richard 
P. 

Zlmny.  Stanley  M..  Jr. 

Zlolkowskl.  Ronald  W. 

Zocher,  Joseph  A..  Jr. 

Zodlaco.  Vincent  P. 

Zschock.  Charlee  W. 

Zuna,  William  P. 

Zunlch.  Ralph  E. 


.Jr. 


Lycett.  Roy  G. 
MacDonald,  James  S 
Margeson,  John  T. 
Marlln,  Frederick  R., 

Jr. 
Martelle.  Joseph  R., 

Jr. 
Martin.  Craig  H. 
Martin.  Kenneth  E. 
Martin,  Patrick  E. 
Martin.  Royal  S. 
Marx.  Gerald  E. 
Mason.  Theodore  W. 
McCaffrey,  Edward  B., 

Jr. 
McLaughlin.     Michael 

J  .  Jr. 
McNabnay,  James  R. 
Meehan,  Clement  T., 

Jr. 
Metzger.  Douglas  P. 
Meyer.  Fred  L. 
Mlnard.  Alan  L. 
Molr.  Ronald  L. 
Molse,  RJchard  W. 
Mollshus,  Joseph,  Jr. 
Moore.  Thomas  J. 
Muir.  Brian  E. 
MuUer.  Anthony  R. 
Nelson.  Ronald  C. 
Neutze. Dennis  R. 
Newton.  George  E. 
OConnell.  Daniel  P. 
Okurowskl.  Leon  P..  Jr 
Patt,  Ira  P. 
Paul,  John  W.,  Jr. 
Paulson,  John  J. 
Peddlcord,  James  L. 
Pope,  Geoffrey  W. 
Pulliam.  Nelson  B. 
Rice.  Prank  W..  Jr. 
Rlddlck,  Gordon  M., 

Jr. 
Sanders.  Donald  G. 
Sarver.  Gordon  J. 


STTPPLY    CORPS 


Adelgren.  Paul  W. 
Artherholt,  Michael  L. 
Attanaslo,  Joseph  V., 

Jr. 
Auerbach,  Robert  C. 
Baker.  William  J. 
Becker.  Barry  A. 
Bennett.  Robert  B. 
Berzlns.  Alvars  T. 
Bishop.  Henry  H.  II 
Bleakley.  William  P. 
Borchardt.  Paul  D. 
Brewer.  James  G. 
Brush.  William  E. 
Burley,  Frank  I.,  Jr. 
Burris.  Gary  M. 
Byrne.  Allan  C.  Jr. 
Cain.  John  M. 
Carroll.  James  M. 
Cheney,  James  C. 
Clark,  Craig  W. 

Cosgrove,  Patrick  M. 

Davis,  Joseph  M. 

Eager.  Donald  R. 

Eaton,  Roy  W..  Jr. 

Elchmann,  Fred  C. 

Fabry.  Steven  E. 

Pine.  Everett  E. 
'Fitzgerald,  Preston  H. 

Pleurlet,  Edwlu  R. 

Foley.  James  W. 

Free.  William  T.  Jr. 

FYeeman.  James  K. 

Puller,  John  A. 

Pyfe,  John  K.  Jr. 

Gamel,  Don  M. 

Garber,  Charles  S..  Jr. 

Glardlna,  Joseph  A. 

Gldlere,  Philip  S.,  Jr. 


Gllbertson.  Richard  E. 
Glover,  Nicholas  W. 
Golden.  James  E. 
Gordon,  Jeffrey  L. 
Gosnell,  Robert  A. 
Gould,  Richard  K. 
Groves,  Floyd  A. 
Hall.  David  W. 
Harrell.  William  H. 
Hatfield,  James  E. 
Hegenbart.  Joseph  J. 
Henderson.  Ronald  R. 
Holland,  Donald  R. 
Jackson,  Alfred  C  III 
James,  William  B. 
Johns,  Anthony  W. 
Johnson.  Larry  E. 
Jordan.  Douglas  S. 
Kasdorf ,  John  C. 
Keenan,  James  C. 
Keeney,  Gerald  P. 
Reiser,  Edward  L. 
Klernan,  Ralph  J. 
Kltch,  William  C. 
Kleckley,  Frederick  N., 

Jr. 
Kohl,  Jack  E.,  Jr. 
Kohlmann,  John  T. 
Krause,  Ben  A. 
Laakso,  Larry  B. 
Lamm,  David  V. 
Larson,  Robert  J. 
Lelse,  Lawrence  M. 
Lerner,  Kenneth  W. 
Lessa.  Joseph  G..  Jr. 
Lewers,  Freddie  R. 
Lewis,  Richard  E. 
Lovett,  Stephen  M. 
Lund,  Larry  T. 
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Schandel.  George  W. 
Schmahl.  John  A. 
Schmidt.  Todd  W. 
Schooley.  Robert  A. 
Schreler.  Russell  J  , 

Jr 
Schutte.  Robert  J 
Schwartz,  Robert  O.. 

Jr. 
Seufer.  Stephen  J. 
Stalnaker.  Delbert  K. 
Staubach.  Roger  T. 
Stawltz.  William  E. 
Strack.  Beetem  H..  Jr. 
Sweaney.  Stephen  E 
Thompson.  Fred  C.  Jr. 
Tovrea.  Wllbert  J. 
Trlmpert.  Eugene  C. 
Turner,  Harry^L  .  II 
Valenty.  Patrick  P..  Jr. 
Vanhaaren.  Cary  G. 
Vargo.  Joseph  P. 
Vlgrass.  David  H. 
Waldron,  Andrew  J., 
Jr. 

Walton.  William  H., 
Jr. 

Warmlngton.  Allen  R. 

Watts.  James  T. 

Westbrook,  Charles  S. 

White.  Allan  S. 

Wlese.  Robert  D. 

Wiles.  Clarence  D. 

Williams.  Gary  D. 

Williams.  Patrick  D. 

Wilson.  Charles  A. 

Wilson.  George  K. 

Winget,  William  P. 

Winkler.  Richard  A. 

Wise.  Clinton  E. 

Withlngton.  Richard 
B. 

Wright,  Harry  N. 

Zlegler,  Lee  A. 

Zltzewltz.  Robert  F. 


CIVIL    ENGINEER    CORPS 

Arlko.  John  G.,  Jr.  MacDermott,  John  T. 


Bauch.  Daniel 
Brown.   Harry  J.,  Jr. 
Cain,   James  R..  Ill 
Clare,  Joseph  P. 
Coley,  Gordon  B. 


Mier.  Robert  E. 
Miller.   Robert  E..  Jr. 
Peters,  Thomas  J. 
Phillip.  Jary  J. 
Ploslla,  Thomas  W. 


Covington,  William  L.Pou,  Robert  L. 


Poythress,  Philip  L. 
Rosenqvilst,  Max  L. 
Schlesinger,  Francis 

D. 
Smith.  William  V. 
Sussweln,   Harvey  I. 
Thurner,  Lee   P..  Jr. 
Thurston.  Benjamin 

E. 
Vlzza,  William  K. 
Walters,  Victor  Y. 
Weston,   James  E. 
Woodhull.  Roger  B. 
Zabor,  William  F. 


Dames,  Thomas  A 
Dodson,  James  W., 

Jr. 
Donnelly,  William  P. 
Emory.  Bruce  B. 
Gottsman,  John  J. 
Harada.  Theodore  I. 
Hedges.  Frederick  W. 
Henrick,  Joseph  W. 
Hopper,   Mark  A. 
Hubbard,  James  D. 
Kelley.  Timothy  C. 
Kopecky.  William  P. 
Long,  Noah  H.,  Jr. 

MEDICAL     SERVICE      CORPS 

Greear.   John  P.,  Ill     Murray,  John  L. 
Helt,  William  R. 
King.   William  G. 
Martin,  Donald  G. 
McDonald.  John  L. 

The   following-named   officers   of   the  U.S. 
Navy   for   promotion   to   the   grade   of   chief 
warrant  officer,  W^  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Abbott,  John  C.  Jr.       Bean.  John  M.  P. 
Agldlus.    Theodore    H.Bender,  Marjorle  G. 

Benton,  George  J. 

Berce,  An  tone  E. 

Beverly,  Lynwood  A. 

Bleber,  Gustave  W. 
Jr.BUllngton,  John  J. 

Blssen,  Edward  H. 


Narut,  Thomas  E. 
Turco.  Ronald  P. 
Wilson.  Everett  L. 


Allen.  Fred  A. 
Allen,  Willie 
Anderberg,  Roy  A. 
Anderson.  James  B. 
Andrles,  Justin  J.. 
Ansley,  William  A. 
Avery,  Harrison  W. 
Barger,  Paul  K. 
Barker.  James  D. 
Barnhart.  Marvin  R. 
Barter.  William  E. 


Blalock,  Ralph  T. 
Boardman,  William  B. 
Bowser.  Albert  E. 
Brayton,  Gerald  R. 
Brett,  Robert  A. 
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Brltton.  Junior  E. 

Bromley.  Jack  E. 

Brooks,  James  D. 

Broome,  Warren  W. 

Brown.  Albert  L..  Jr. 

Bruno,  Anthony 

Buell,  Benton  E. 

Bunnell.  John  D.,  Jr. 

Burgett.  Bernard  E. 

Burkhart.  Russell  L. 

Byars.  Prank 

Cannon.  James  G  .  Jr. 

Carroll.  Thomas  R. 

Carter,  Hughie  S. 

Clark.  Victor  L. 

Claude.  Henry  L. 

Collins.  Richard  S. 

Combs.  Howard  S. 

Corvln,  Julian  P. 

Cramer,  Max  L. 

Cranford.  James  P. 

Dagdiglan.  Walter  A. 

Davis.  Richard  P. 

Dobranskl.  John 

Dorcy,  Raymond  M. 

Drucker.  Charles  P.,  Jr 

Duran,  John  B. 

Dyer,  Otho  E. 

Eaton,  Bernard  E. 

Edwards.  Harry  M. 

Edwards.  Herman  B. 

Eggers,  Walter  E. 

Eiffert,  Robert  E. 

Elrod.  William  F. 

Emmerson,  Vernon  D. 

Pagan,  James  F. 

Paircloth,  George  B.. 
Jr. 

Pellrath,  Frank  M.  J. 

Fenstermaker.  Roy  E. 

Flores,  Ernest 

Prates,  Norman  C. 

Purqueron,  George 
W.,  Jr. 

Gallagher.  Hugh  P. 

Gerard,  Charles  J. 

Gibbs,  Robert  M. 

Gilllatt.  Harold  R. 

Glass,  William  W. 

Gossman.  Richard  G. 

Gray,  Harry  L. 

Gray,  Jamee  E. 

Greenfield,  William  G 

Greer,  Maurice  C. 

Groah,  Albert  A. 

Gross.  John  H. 

Grudt,  Dale 

Hagen.  James  E. 

Hamblen.  George  P. 

Harrison.  Lawrence  P. 

Harvey,  Leo  Q. 

Haubert.  Earl  W..  Jr. 

Hauser,  Robert  F. 

Hayes,  Alan  G. 

Hayes,  John  P. 

Hayter.  Clifford  C. 

Heckbert.  Donald  P. 

Hedrlck.  Devoe  E. 

Hilt.  George  T. 

Hinckle,  James  P. 

Hofmaiin,  Jack  J. 

Holland,  Andrew  S. 

Holllngsworth,  Wil- 
liam C. 

Hollls,  James  D. 

Howard,  Jack  M. 

Hudock.  Charles  J. 

Inscoe.  Benjiman  P. 

Isselhardt.  Francis  X. 

Jablonske.  Donald  K. 

Jensen.  Lester  P. 

Johnson,  Benjamin 
M. 

Johnson,  Edward  H. 

Johnson,  Thomas  P. 

Johnston,  Harvey  C, 
Jr. 

Jones.  Daniel  O. 

Jones.  Leonard  P. 

Kelly,  James  W. 

Klimkewicz,  Paul 
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Kodger,  Herbert  E. 
Kopek.  Vincent  J. 
Lacombe.  Calam  M. 
Lacy,  Gene  H. 
Lafave,  Howard  J. 
Lake,  Oriel 
Larson,  Richard  E. 
Lash.  Don  L. 
Lawrence,  Thomas  C. 
Leamons.  Forrest  E. 
Learned.  Donald  D. 
Longo.  Frank  P. 
Magle.  Harry 
MancUl,  Floyd  E. 
Marbourg.  Edgar  P., 

Jr. 
Maxwell,  Charles  P. 
Maynes,  Robert  I. 
Mazzara.  Philip  C. 
McLeod.  John   B. 
Merrick.  William  V. 
Moe.   Sigurd   M. 
Moore,  Verne  L. 
Mullins,   Ray  H. 
Murray,  Richard 
Nelson,.  Vernon   J. 
Nestor,   Joseph   L. 
Nolting,  Fred  W. 
Nordln,  Evertt  L. 
O'Connor,  James  G. 
Odle,  Charles  P. 
Olson,  Alfred   E. 
Olson,  Leon  D. 
Parkin.  William  V. 
Partlow,   George  W. 
Patterson,  William  M. 
Paulsen.  Norman  J. 
Peak,  Claude  F. 
Peironnet,  Joseph 

W..  Jr. 
Pellerln.  Martin  U. 
Pennington,  Prank  H. 
Peraglne.  Joseph  V. 
Petersen.  Richard  J. 
Petro,  Joseph 
Phillips,  Richard  W. 
Podblelskl,  Joseph   M. 
Porter,  Stanley 
Preston,  Leonard  H. 
Proper.   Gaylord   L. 
Pursel,   John  J. 
Rawlins,  Billy  J. 
Reading,  Warren  E. 
Reld,  Neal  S. 
Rels,  Adam   W. 
Relsche,  John  V. 
Rettlg,  Wayman   B. 
Rhatlgan.  Joseph  T., 

Jr. 
Roblnett,   Homer,  E. 
Rodriguez.  Leo  L. 
Roehs.  Frederick  J. 
Rolland,  William  P. 
Rose,  James  M. 
Rupert.  Frederick  R. 
Sadler,  Maurice  E. 
Sanchez.  Ernest  E. 
Schlmpf,  William   J. 
Schrel.  Robert  C. 
Schroeder.  Robert  P. 
Seaton,  Charles  H. 
Segler.   Marvin  L. 
Sessions,   William  M. 
Shafner,  Paul 
Shedd,  John  C. 
Shoop,  Welland  T. 
Smith,   George  R. 
Smith.  Vernon  G. 
Sparks.  Robert  C. 
Stagg,  Philip  R. 
Stanley,  Edward   A. 
Stephens,  Frank,  Jr. 
Steward,  John  L. 
Stroberg.  John  E. 
Strother,  Roscoe  S. 
Strube.  Jimmy  L. 
Swan.  Aubrey  E. 
Swenson,  Albert  F., 

Jr. 
Swtft,  Thomas  L. 
Taylor,  Robert  M. 


Tether.  Charles  E. 
Thorpe.  Leslie  P. 
Tlllis.  James  B. 
Timchak.  Walter 
Tlmmons,  Joel  W. 
Toole.  Cecil  W. 
Vancleef.  Jacque  E. 
Wasson,  WlUard  F. 
Westfall.  Harvey  J. 
Wheeler.  Norman  E. 
White.  Heber  D. 
Whiteside.  James  M. 


Wiidermuth.  Aaron 

H  R. 
Wilkinson.  Robert  P. 
Williams.  George  E. 
Williams.  Lowell,  K. 
WlJson.  Charles  E. 
Wilson,  Theodore  J. 
Woods.  Kenneth  W. 
Worrell.  Harry  R. 
Wright.  Benjamin  W. 
Ziner,  Joseph  J. 
Zlnk.  Donald  J. 


Wilcox,  Mack  R. 

The  following-named  warrant  officers  to 
be  ensigns  In  the  Navy,  limited  duty  only, 
for  temp>orary  service  In  the  classifications 
indicated,  subject  to  the  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law. 


SUPPLT 


Llnwood  A.  Daggett 
Bernard  C.  Frank 
John  W. Banks 
Maurice  W.  Battey 
L.iwrence  M.  Cun- 
ningham 
James  N.  Greer 
Richard  E.  Johnston 
Robert  G.  Lewis 
William  F.  Linsley 
civi 

Royal  T.  Hogg.  Jr. 
Andrew  A. 

Kannegleser 
Donald  R.  Keith 


John  E,  Madden 
Carl  E.  McGee 
Jerry  W.  McNutt 
Kenneth  R.  Miller 
Louis  E  Mingo 
Jack  B  Nunley 
Floyd  W.  Oneal 
Robertheston  Rich- 
mond 
Clarence  L.  Smith 

,    ENGINEER 

Charles  R  Luther 
Ronald  L.  Miller 
Sidney  T.  Spencer 

OBCK 

Frank  J.  Mehrtens 
Owen  E.  Moore 
Richard  L.  Owens 
Joel  Porter 

OPERATIONS 

Richard  G.  Powers 
Francis  L.  Scales 
James  C.  Smltheman 
Robert  T.  Wilson 


Chester  H  Bailey 
Peter  F.  F-awcett 
Joseph  B.  Haaf 
J.imes  E.  Harper 

Vmcent  E.  Blank 
Roberto.  Davis 
Jackie  L.  Dennis 
Dale  T.  Hall 
Donald  B.  Pascoe 

ORDNANCE 
Eugene  L.  Allbert  Charles  M.  Llndsey 

Michael  A.  Chernegle    Deward  W.  Polk 
Robert  E.  Duchesneau  Richard  M.  Shook 
Jerry  A.  Hamilton  William  T.  Tabb.  Jr. 

Michael  W.  Jantz  Hayden  R.  Wisdom 

ADMINISTRATION 


James  L.  Adams 
Robert  C.  Bailey 
A.  Thomas  Baity 
Robert  F.  Boorom 
Richard  H.  Hogan,  Jr. 
Richard  L.  Jones 
Jean  R.  Lafleur 
Richard  W.  Lawton 
William  E.  Maupln,  Jr 


John  J.  McCarthy.  Jr. 
Timothy  R.  McMaster 
Prank  T.  Meuchel 
Paul  G.  Neal 
Keith  O.  Nyman 
William  R.  Overman 
Fred  L.  Rouse 
Burtin  H.  Slckler 
Leonard  R.  Tourigny 


DATA    PROCESSING 

Lyman  E.  Parkhurst 

BANDMASTER 

Andrew  G.  Szlaga 
Burroughs  A.  Waltrlp,  Jr. 

ENGINEERING 


Roy  W.  Black 
Richard  D.  Bland 
Jack  Bramblett 
Kenneth  C.  Bryden 
William  F.  Cartwrlght 
Ronald  J.  Cornett 
Larry  K.  Hardin 
William  C.  Keaton 
Peter  Krawchuk 
Francis  Larock,  Jr. 
Richard  W.  Lowe 
Jesse  J.  Maiden 
Charles  L.  Malmborg 
Harry  A.  Marenbach 
Lairy  T.  Mathis 
Robert  D.  Miller 
Walter  E   Miller 
Robert  D.  Mulligan 


Eugenlo    N.    Nepomu- 

ceno 
Alfred  R.  W.  Obrlan 
Harold  Owen 
Earl  E.  Perkins.  Jr. 
Bobby  R.  Rabren 
James  A.  Roberts 
Paul  D.  Ruffin.  Jr. 
Edward  M.  Riley,  Jr. 
Neal  G.  Roos 
Joseph  C.  Shields 
William  H.  Speed.  Jr. 
Douglas  Sprey 
Jack  J.  Stewart 
Frederick  C.  Stone 
Donald  P.  Tellman 
Richard  E.  Welland 
Donald  M.  Wray 


HULL 

James  W.  Barber 
James  R.  Edmond 
Michael  J.  Gelsomlno 


ELECTRICIAN 


Albert  M  Bliss 
Carl  E.  Hudson 
Eugene  P.  Goode 
Robert  S.  Northrop 
Burl  R.  Pegden 


Thomas  C.  Rearer 
William  H.  Sklpworth 
Floyd  H  Smith 
Stanley  L.  Stosel 
Lloyd  D.  Tlnnon 


ELECTRONICS 


Robert  J.  Adams 
George  R.  Board 
Robert  W.  Booth 
Robert  S.  Carlson 
James  F.  Devrles 
Gerald  D.  Ensminger 
Richard  C.  Jorgenson 


Michael  B.  Lowe 
William  E.  Mundy 
Robert  L.  Ohm 
Allen  V.  Polhemus 
Bobby  W.  Proffitt 
Coy  D.  Ritchie.  Jr. 
EXlward  L.  Welsh 


CRYPTOLOGY 

Robert  P.  BeatKJUt  Theodore  J.  Mara 

Richard  J.  Dlx  Robert   D.  Middle- 
George  L.  Hodges.  Jr.         brooks         >■ 

William  G.  Horton  James  E.Mor^n 

AVIATION    OPERATIONS 

David  L.  Hubert 
Joseph  E.  McCarthy 
Lawrence  N.  Wlltzlus.  Jr. 

AVIATION    CONTROL 

Donald  N.  Dexter 
Lesley  Gardner 
Everett  D.  Plnkerton 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Robert  A.  Harville 
Howard  E  Martin  III 
John  J.  Parker 

METEOROLOGY 

Ronald  E. 

Englebretson 
David  Greenberger 

AVIATION  ORDNANCE 

James  C.  Owens,  Jr. 
Tannls  R.  Watson 


Robert  H.  Hagenbruch 
Kenneth  E.  McCowan 


AVIONICS 


David  C.  Bablngton 
Clyde  E  Baker 
Angelo  Chavez 
Edward  L.  Davis 
Clinton  H.  Duke.  Jr. 
Sheldon  J.  Goodman 
Raym'^nd  J.  Grin- 
nell,  Jr. 


Hugh  F.  Holden 
Herbert  J.  Kressel 
James  M.  McGee 
Richard  G.  Mlnter 
Herbert  F.  Velsor 
Eugene  A.  Wells 


AVIATION  MAINTENANCE 


John  B.  Llplnskl 
Jlmmle  A.  Mora 
Phillip  G  Morris 
William  J.Mueller 
George  C.  Rogers.  Jr. 
Harold  C  Shvimpert 
Joseph  E.  Sullivan 
William  L.  Warren 


Roger  D.  J.  Bratsch 
Ruben  Escajeda 
Dan  D.  Pinch 
Nathan  B.  Flanagan 
Charles  E.  Garrett 
Lindsay  M  Gillespie 
Robert  D  Henderson 
James  J.  Jolnes 
Jack  C.  Lenz 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  in  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Allan  H.  Cash,  Jr. 

William  O  Kosobud 

The  following-named  ( Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Everett  B   Hancock 
Robert  R.  Zendt 

Tommy  P.  Roberson  (Naval  Reserve  officer) 
to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  in  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Jackson  W.  Thomas  ( Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cer) to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  and  a 
temporary  lieutenant  commander  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 
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The  following-named 
cers)    to   be  permanent 
grade)     and    temporary 
Medical   Corps  of   the 
quallflcatlons, therefor  as 

James  D  Brumfleld 
Richard  M.  Buchta 
Craig  W.  Caldwell 
Louis  P.  Dehner 
Ralph  R.  Dobelbower. 

Jr. 
Thomas  J   Halpln 
Michael  D.  Horn 
Philip  S.  Lesser 

Franklin    D.    Johnson, 
officer,  -to  be  a   permaner 
mander  in  the  line  of 
the    quallflcatlons    theref<)r 
law. 


(Naval  Reserve  offl- 

Ueutenants    (Junior 

1  leutenants    In    the 

subject  to  the 

provided  by  law: 

Lutner 
D  McKean.  Jr. 
as  E.  McKlnney 
lace  M.  Philips.  Jr. 
A.  Prosln 
E  Rust.  Jr. 
s  D,  Schonauer 
r  W.  Stlckney 
M.  Talton.  Jr. 


Ns  vy 


Laurence  1 

Jos?ph 

Doi  igl 

Wa 

Ml(  hael 

Roliert 

Thomn 

Ro(;e 


Brc  oks 


tie 


Charles  W.  Baker  (U.S 
a  permanent  ensign  In 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subjec^t 
tlons  therefor  as  provided 
The    following-named 
to  be  permanent  ensigns  1 
Ice  Corps  of  the  Navy,  su 
cations  therefor  as  provide^ 
John  R'.  Jacqiiemln 
Terry  L.  Rlttmeyer 
Andrew  A.  Stefanyshyn 
The    following-named 
to  be  ensigns  in  the  Medieval 
the  Navy,  for  temporary 
the   qualifications    therefor 
law: 
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U.S.    Navy    retired 

t  lieutenant  com- 

e  Navy,  subject  to 

as   provided    by 


Buddy  T.  Sparks 
David  R.  Shlbley 
Don  D  Wilson 
Richard  Boyce 
Thomas  McCUntock 
Francis  Masterson 
Richard  R.  Welch 
James  D  Knight 
Vernon  P.  Sandall 
Roland  E.  McKee 
John  A.  Helley 
Robert  R.  Williamson 
Robert  W.  Adams 
Joseph  F  Pruclno 
Lewis  W.  Gullllams 


Jimmy  R.  Collins 
Lawrence  P.  Pakowskl 
Raymond  N.  Chapman 
Clarence  E.  Land 
Bradley  R.  Poro 
Richard  J.  Lindsay 
Milton  J.  Benson 
Richard  S.  Shockley 
Henrlk  V.  Petersen 
Richard  O.  Ryder 
Larry  O.  Simmons 
Gregory  Waddlngton 
Onls  H.  Grlsham 
Leslie  A.  Davis 
John  L.  Kubal 


Navy  officer)   to  be 
Medical   Service 
to  the  quallflca- 
)y  law. 

jnllsted    personnel 
the  Medical  Serv- 
tjject  to  the  qiiallfl- 
by  law: 


?nllsted  personnel 
Service  Corps  of 

service,  subject  to 
as    provided    by 


The  following-named  enlisted  personnel 
selected  as  alternates  to  be  ensigns  In  the 
Medical  Service  Corps  of  the  Navy,  for  tem- 
porary service,  subject  to  the  quallflcatlons 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
James  M.  Cooper  Edmund  H  Stanford 

Alfred  P  Marin  Gerald  Kelly 

Roger  T.  Jalmeyfield      Thomas  R.  Deflbaugh 


Paul  S.  Fuzzard 
William  R.  Strnad 
John  H.  Storment 
Douglas  S.  Delong 
James  T.  Smith 
Wayne  P.  Glover 
John  H  Nichols 
Eugene  A.  Peterman 
Donald  C.  Rose 
Benjamin  W.  Husk 
Peter  T.  Cox 
Morris  N.  Lewis 
Robert  S.  Kayler 
Robert  W.  Sullivan 
John  S.  Sullivan 


Thomas  J.  Janoskl 
James  J.  Courtney 
Lee  D  Nelson 
David  W.  Fowler 
John  R  Hetrlck 
John  W.  Vrabel 
Stephen  Biirwlnkel 
Billy  J.  Sherwln 
Richard  E.  Snider 
Leslie  P.  Gendron 
Robert  R  Wright.  Jr. 
John  C.  Hostetler 
Paul  H.  Forest 
John  B.  Stanlstreet 


The  following-named  midshipmen  (Naval 
Academy)  to  be  permanent  ensigns  in  the 
line  or  staff  corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
quallflcatlons  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Robert  J.  Hollerbach      Frederick  T.  Warbur- 
WlUlam  H  Martin  ton.  Jr. 

Ill  Samuel  N.  Wilson  III 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cer's Training  Corps  candidates)  to  be  per- 
manent ensigns  In  the  line  or  staff  corps  of 
the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 

Nicholas  R.  Rasmussen 

William  N.  Steshko.  Jr. 

David  E  Keeker  (civilian  college  graduate) 
to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  (Junior  grade) 
and  a  temporary  lieutenant  in  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

John  W.  Johnson  (Naval  Reserve  officer) 
to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  commander 
and  a  temporary  commander  in  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
uons  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  10,  1968: 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 

Welfare 
James  H.  McCrocklin.  of  Texas,  to  be  Un- 
der   Secretary    of    Health,    Education,    arrt 
Welfare. 
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The  House  met  at 

Rev.     Charles    V. 
Centenary    United    Methodist 
Fort  Ashby.  W.  Va 
ing  prayer: 


o'clock  noon. 
$tarkey,    Trinity- 
Church, 
ollfered  the  follow- 


Almighty  God,  Thou 
and  power  for  the  livi 
Send  Thy  spirit  upon 
tives,   who   have  offered 
service  to  Thy  people, 
day  we  may  be  conflddnt 
Thy  voice  will  be  heard 
Let  Thy  peace  come  to 
men,  that  we  may  live 
gether.  Grant  us  the 
and  accept  Thy  will 
all  the  peoples  of  the 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


hast  given  grace 

ig  of  these  days. 

tfiese  Representa- 

themselves  in 

hat  tliiough  this 

and  .':.ure  that 

in  all  matters. 

the  htai  ts  of  all 

m  harmony  to- 

wisdom  to  know 

Thy  way  for 

world;    through 

Amen. 


and 


THE  JOUF,NAL 


The  Journal  of  the 
terday  was  read  and 


MESSAGE  FROM  ''HE  SENATE 


A  message  from   thr 
Arrington,  one  of  its 
that  the  Senate  had 
ments  in  which  the 
House  is  requested,  a 
of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  18038.  An  act  maling 
for  the  legislative  branch 
ending  June  30.  1969,  and 


The  message  also  an 
Senate  insists  upon  iU 
the  bill   (H.R.  18038) 
making  appropriations 
tive  branch  for  the  fi 


pi  oceedings  of  yes- 
approved. 


Senate  by   Mr. 

clerks,  annoimced 

with  amend- 

cohcurrence  of  the 

hill  of  the  House 


appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year 
for  other  purposes. 


June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  purposes," 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Proxmire, 
Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr. 
KucHEL,  Mr.  Cotton,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  and  joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  1129.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Demetra 
Lanl  Angelopoulos;  and 

S.J.  Res.  157.  Joint  resolution  to  supple- 
ment Public  Law  87-734  and  Public  Law 
87-735  which  took  title  to  certain  lands  in 
the  Lower  Brule  and  Crow  Creek  Indian  Res- 
ervations. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  (S.  1808) 
for  the  relief  of  Miss  Amalia  Seresly, 
.with  an  amendment  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested : 

S.  3227.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
nient  in  favor  of  the  Southern  Paiute  Na- 
tion of  Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion dockets  Nos.  88,  330,  and  330-A,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  lis- 
tened to  the  prayer  of  the  Acting  Chap- 
lain this  morning  and  I  thought  surely 
it  was  a  prescription  from  the  Prince  of 
Peace  for  all  men  and  for  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
Reverend  Starkey  upon  his  great  prayer. 
In  addition  to  the  honor  bestowed  on  our 
visiting  chaplain  from  West  Virginia,  it 
gives  me  added  pleasure  becatise  I  attend 
a  little  church  back  in  West  Virginia  of 
which  Reverend  Starkey  is  minister. 
Certainly  and  truly  he  is  a  man  of  God 
and  has  been  helpful  to  all  who  know 
him  and  all  whom  he  serves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
he  was  able  to  be  here  with  us  and  I  re- 
iterate the  fact  that  I  was  very  much  im- 
pressed by  his  prayer. 


loimced  that  the 
amendments  to 

entitled  "An  act 
for  the  legisla- 

!cal  year  ending 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  REVEREND 
CHARLES  V.  STARKEY 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  17354,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS,  1969 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  conference  report  on 
H.R.  17354,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  f  r^m  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


10,   1968 

BIAFRA— A  HIDEOUS  PROBLEM 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
'.  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  immense 
and  monstrous  situation  exists  in  Biafra, 
where  something  like  2  million  people  are 
faced  with  immediate  starvation.  This  is 
the  principal  problem  .spot  in  the  world 
t(Klay. 

I  have  written  to  Secretary  Rusk  urg- 
ing that  our  delegation  at  the  U.N.  .seek 
to  enlist  a  U.N.  effort  directed  at  prevent- 
ing starvation  in  Biafra.  It  .seems  to  me 
that  here  is  a  place  where  the  Nations  of 
both  the  Communist  and  free  worlds 
could  join  together  in  a  united  endeavor 
to  relieve  this  most  hideous  manifesta- 
tion of  hiunan  misery. 

Such  cooperation  would  restore  the 
prestige  of  the  U.N.  It  would  prove  that 
cooperation  between  the  worlds  is  more 
effective  than  rivalry. 

Were  the  two  worlds  to  join  in  the  en- 
deavor to  relieve  starvation  in  Biafra,  I 
believe  that  the  technical  excuses  which 
are  now  offered  for  not  helping  would 
instantly  disappear. 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  12120.  JUVENILE  DELIN- 
QUENCY PREVENTION  AND  CON- 
TROL ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  12120)  to 
assist  courts,  correctional  systems,  and 
community  agencies  to  prevent,  treat, 
and  control  juvenile  delinquency;  to  sup- 
port research  and  training  efforts  in  the 
prevention,  treatment,  and  control  of  ju- 
venile delinquency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Perkins,  Pucinski,  Brademas.  Carey, 
William  D.  Ford,  Meeds.  Ayres.  Ash- 
brook,  Quie.  and  Goodell. 


SERMON:    "I  CANNOT  CONDONE 
CIVIL  DISOBEDIENCE" 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
listened  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hull]  when  he 
asked  permission  to  extend  in  the  Record 
a  sermon  delivered  by  Reverend  Dr.  Ar- 
thur C.  Fulbright,  pastor  of  the  First 
United  Methodist  Church  in  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  who  was  formerly  a  minister  in  the 
district  that  I  represent.  He  pastored  two 


churches  there  and  I  learned  to  respect 
Dr.  Fulbright  and  to  enjoy  his  sermons, 
expressing  views  with  which  I  generally 
concurred. 

I  am  urging  all  Members  to  read  this 
sei-mon  that  Representative  Hui.l  has 
asked  to  be  in-serted  in  the  Record  today. 

The  text  of  that  sei-mon  was  taken 
from  the  thiid  chapter  of  Titus  in  which 
it  is  recorded: 

Remind  them  to  be  submissive  to  rulers 
and  authorities,  to  be  obedient,  to  be  ready 
for  any  honest  work,  to  speak  evil  of  no  one. 
to  avoid  quarreling,  to  be  gentle,  and  to  show 
perfect  courtesy  toward  all  men. 

The  subject  of  his  sermon  was  "I  Can- 
not Condone  Civil  Disobedience."  I  would 
like  to  read  just  one  short  paragraph 
from  that  sei-mon  which  Dr.  Fulbright 
delivered. 

He  said: 

I  cannot  believe  any  ])erson  h.as  the  right 
to  determine  which  civil  laws  he  will  obey 
and  which  he  will  not  obey — even  If  he  be- 
lieves certain  laws  are  unjust  or  unconstl- 
tvjtional!! 

We  need  more  ministers  and  more 
preachers  like  Dr.  Fulbright  who  believes 
in  law  and  order  and  who  preaches  it 
from  his  pulpit.  He  says  the  church  is 
losing  its  tradition  by  thinking  the  King- 
dom of  God  can  come  about  by  spread- 
ing social  and  economic  pacification. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  church  is  to  ti-y 
to  win  souls  for  our  Lord.  Jesus  Clirist. 

More  i^ower  to  preachers  like  Dr. 
Fulbright. 

MEMBERSHIP  AND  SENIORITY  ON 
THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TERNAL SECURITY 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mis.souri? 

There  was  no  objection.  ' 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
Members  have  directed  inquiries  to  me 
as  the  author  of  House  Resolution  148. 
and  to  my  office  inquiring  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  resolution  upon  seniority  and 
membership  of  the  new  House  Committee 
on  Internal  Security,  which  House  Reso- 
lution 148  creates.  First,  I  would  note 
that  the  procedu|pl  effects  of  the  reso- 
lution are  made  very  clear  by  section  4 
of  the  resolution. 

As  to  membership  and  seniority,  these, 
of  course,  are  matters  to  be  decided  by 
the  House  and  the  two  parties  respec- 
tively at  the  beginning  of  each  session. 
This  is  true  in  the  case  of  all  committee 
assignments.  But  I  do  wish  to  make  it 
clear  that  there  is  no  intent  on  the  part 
of  the  author  to  affect  seniority  and 
membership  on  the  committee  in  any 
respect. 

STRICT  GUN  LAWS  ARE  INVASION 
OF  THE  RIGHTS  OF  SELF-PRO- 
TECTION 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the    request 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  2  years  terrifying  riots  have  racked 
the  cities  of  our  land;  and  crime  during 
the  past  8  years  has  increased  88  percent. 
Lurid  scenes  of  rioting,  looting,  and  arson 
have  been  viewed  on  television  screens 
throughout  our  country.  Looters  brazenly 
breaking  store  windows  and  carrying 
away  merchandise,  while  police  stand 
helplessly  by,  have  been  shown  many 
times.  As  a  result,  fear  .stalks  our  land. 
The  breakdown  in  law  enforcement  has 
become  clearly  evident  to  our  citizens. 
Our  people  are  convinced  that  protection 
of  their  persons,  their  property  and  their 
homes  depends  upon  themselves.  For 
this  purpose,  they  have  bought  firearms 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  during  the 
past  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  until  we  convince  our 
people  by  appropriate  governmental  ac- 
tion that  laws  to,  protect  people  and 
property  are  going  to  be  enforced,  our 
citizens  will  view  strict  gun  laws  as  an 
invasion  of  their  rights  of  self-protec- 
tion, as  well  as  a  breach  of  their  consti- 
tutional right  to    keep  and  bear  arms." 


PROTESTS  DISCRIMINATION 
AGAINST  RURAL  AMERICA 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
concerned,  since  the  release  of  the  Ker- 
ner  Commission  report,  about  the  in- 
creasing emphasis  on  urban  blight  and 
the  need  for  urban  housing.  I  have  fully 
concurred  with  many  recommendations 
in  this  report,  especially  as  they  relate 
to  the  need  for  job  opportunities  and 
the  development  of  job  skills  through 
which  individuals  and  families  can  es- 
cape the  confinen.ent  of  ghetto  life.  But. 
I  am  more  concerned  over  the  failure  of 
the  Kerner  report  or  any  responsible 
Federal  agency  to  spotlight  the  rising 
and  critical  problems  of  rural  poverty 
and  blight. 

Congress  is  now  considering  a  multi- 
billion-dollar  housing  and  urban  devel- 
opment bill  which  is  preoccupied  with 
the  cities  and  minimizes  the  plight  of 
the  small  community  and  the  farm.  Some 
time  ago.  in  order  that  I  might  better 
understand  the  housing  needs  of  Amer- 
ica. I  attempted  to  put  together  some  in- 
formation on  substandard  or  dilapidated 
housing.  In  the  course  of  my  research  I 
requested  current  statistics  from  the 
logical  source,  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  This  agency 
is  charged  with  c(X)rdinating  housing  ef- 
forts in  our  country,  analyzing  needs, 
and  supplying  recommendations  to  the 
Congress.  Their  efforts  along  this  line 
are  embodied  in  the  current  major  om- 
nibus housing  legislation  we  are  now 
considering. 

I  was  somewhat  appalled  to  learn  that 
the  Department's  major  analysis  of  all 
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housing  In  America  tarried  a  1960  date. 
The  statistics  of  thik  8-year-old  report 
are  being  utilized  as  a  basis  for  current 
proposals  and  curreat  operating  guide- 
lines. It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  this 
vital  agency,  the  recipient  of  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  taxpayer-supplied  ap- 
propriations, could  not  supply  me  with 
more  current  informjation.  Even  so.  the 
figures  were  startlina. 

I  learned,  for  exariple,  that  of  58  bil- 
lion housing  units  in  America,  10  million 
of  these  were  consid((red  substandard.  I 
was  even  more  surprised  to  learn  that  60 
percent  of  these  substandard  or  dilapi- 
dated units  were  not  part  of  urban 
blight  but  were  locatfd  in  rural  America. 
Of  these  6.3  million  substandard  rural 
housing  units,  4.8  were  considered  non- 
farm,  while  1.5  million  constituted  occu- 
pied farm  dwellings. 

This  problem  has  not  changed  since 
1960.  Although  the  1  department  cannot 
supply  me  with  accur  ite  and  current  fig- 
ures, I  suggest  that  the  ratio  of  rural  to 
urban  dilapidated  housing  has  increased. 
Rural  poverty  is  on  the  increase,  rural 
unemployment  is  moi  nting.  Reckless  and 
disastrous  admlnistrution  farm  policies 
are  closing  down  the  small  farm.  Job 
opportunities  in  small  communities  are 
becoming  severely  lin-ited.  Private  enter- 
prise has  not  been  f  imished  many  in- 
centives to  locate  In  rural  America. 

In  the  meantime,  tie  cost  of  develop- 
ing better  housing  in  (Unerica,  when  un- 
dertaken by  the  Feleral  bureaucracy, 
continues  to  skyrocket.  Figures  supplied 
to  me  by  HUD  itself  indicate  that, 
through  Jime  of  1944,  the  average  cost  of 
developing  a  housing  i  nit  in  America  was 
$4,649.  This  increased  to  $12,660  for  units 
begun  under  the  Houiing  Act  of  1949.  A 
total  of  only  685,000  units  had  been  de- 
veloped by  June  of  thi;;  year. 

Costs  are  skyrocke  ;ing.  Results  have 
been  meager.  And  nov,  immediately  fol- 
lowing an  ill-considei  ed  emergency  tax 
increase  measure  wiich  contained  a 
promise  to  reduce  Government  spending 
levels.  Congress  is  handed  a  superambi- 
tlous  housing  package  calling  for  vast 
expenditures  and  a  ttuge  expansion  of 
the  power  of  the  Seci-etary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Developme  it.  Rural  America, 
which  carries  the  bulk  of  America's  sub- 
standard housing,  wll  be  asked  to  fi- 
nance this  further  plication  of  the  un- 
rest and  disorders  that  have  run  rampant 
in  our  major  cities. 

The  bill  does  not  lin  lit  itself  to  attack- 
ing America's  housing  needs.  It  launches 
a  host  of  welfare  and  social  service  pro- 
posals formerly  conc(  ived  to  be  In  the 
domain  of  the  commimity  government 
and  the  private  sector  of  the  economy. 
The  bill  determines  (hat  families  with 
incomes  of  $7,000  are  entitled  to  hous- 
ing assistance.  It  is  e\en  possible,  under 
one  interpretation  of  the  language  of  the 
bill,  to  aid  families  with  incomes  of 
$10,000.  The  bill  inv)lves  considerable 
competition  with  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy  for  financing,  labor,  and 
materials.  The  bill  pmposes  to  complete 
6  million  housing  unius  in  a  fraction  of 
the  time  our  existing  housing  program 
has  produced  little  o^er  10  percent  of 
this  figure. 

The  results  will  be  thaotic.  The  infla- 


tionary pressiu-es  generated  by  this  pro- 
gram will  strike  hardest  at  rural  Amer- 
ica. There  are  simply  not  enough  tax 
dollars  to  carry  out  the  long-range  aims 
of  this  ill-devised  program.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  overall  costs  necessary 
to  implement  the  Kerner  Commission 
recommendations  might  exceed  a  trillion 
dollars.  Most  adding  machines  will  not 
even  record  that  many  zeros. 

I  continue  to  emphasize  that  the  solu- 
tion to  housing  problems  must  lie  with 
upgrading  the  lot  of  individual  Ameri- 
cans. Our  economy  must  be  strengthened 
to  meet  new  challenges.  It  must  not  be 
weakened  by  inflationary  Federal  spend- 
ing programs.  The  full  cooperation  and 
resources  of  the  private  sector  must  be 
utilized  effectively  and  efficiently.  Job 
training  programs  must  be  developed 
under  private  industry's  leadership.  Job 
opportunities  must  be  created,  cata- 
loged, publicized,  and  filled.  Proposed 
administration  programs  offer  little  in- 
centive to  the  individual  to  better  his 
own  lot.  If  opportunities  are  upgraded, 
families  begin  to  prosper  and  can  do 
much  for  themselves  which  the  Federal 
Government  now  proposes  to  do  for  them. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

IRoUNo.  237] 

Bell  Hansen,  Idaho    Mlnshall 

Brademas  Hardy  Moore 

Brown,  Calif.  Hawkins  Pickle 

Cederberg  Karsten  Rcsnlck 

Cramer  Landriim  Rivers 

Edwards,  La.  Leggett  Tunney 

Everett  McCulloch  VanDeerlln 

Evlns,  Tenn.  McMillan  Waggonner 

Halleck  MacGregor  d 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  407 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quonmi. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUSING     AND     URBAN     DEVELOP- 
MENT   ACT    OF    1968 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <H.R.  17989)  to  as- 
sist in  the  provision  of  housing  for  low- 


and  moderate-Income  families,  and  to 
extend  and  amend  laws  relating  to  hous- 
ing and  urban  development. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  17989,  with 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Before  rising  on  yes- 
terday the  Committee  agreed  that  title 
IV,  ending  on  page  107,  line  22,  of  the 
bill  would  be  considered  as  read  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  ixiint.  Are  there 
further  amendments  to  title  IV? 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  we  revert  to  title  III. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  re- 
quests unanimous  consent  to  revert  to 
title  III.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT     MR     FINO 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pino:  On  page 
81,  line  2,  delete  the  words  "that  are  appUca-' 
ble"  and  substitute  therefor  "without  re- 
gard." 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not 
take  the  time  to  go  into  great  detail 
about  this  amendment.  It  is  a  technical 
and  perfecting  amendment.  Its  sole  pur- 
pose is  to  strengthen  the  prevailing  wage 
provisions  applicable  to  the  new  supple- 
mental insurance  program.  The  new  lan- 
guage with  this  technical  change  will 
make  sure  that  the  prevailing  wage  re- 
quirements of  section  212  are  not  by- 
passed, as  the  ol_  language  would  per- 
mit. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment  and 
it  Is  agreeable  to  t     i  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  FinoI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BY    MR.    REUSS 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Reuss:  On  page 
107,  after  line  22  add  the  following: 

"relocation    PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  415.  Section  114(c)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  'In  addition  to  any  amount 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  a  local  public  agency 
may  pay  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  displaced 
family,  displaced  Individual  sixty-two  years 
of  age  or  over,  or  displaced  handicapped  In- 
dividual, monthly  payments  over  a  period  not 
to  exceed  twenty-four  months  In  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $500  In  the  first  twelve  months 
and  $500  In  the  second  twelve^unonths  to 
assist  ."uch  displaced  family  or  individual  to 
secure  a  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwelling.' 

"(2)  by  striking  out  'relocation  adjust- 
ment' In  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph 
(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'additloial'. 

"(3)  by  striking  out  the  second  proviso  In 
paragraph   (2)    and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
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the  following:  'Provided  further,  Tliat  ad- 
ditional pajrments  under  this  paragraph  may 
be  paid  on  a  lump  sum  or  other  than  monthly 
basis  In  cases  In  which  the  small  size  of  the 
payments  that  would  otherwise  be  required 
do  not  warrant  a  nim:iber  of  separate  pay- 
ments or  In  other  cases  In  which  other,  than 
monthly  payments  are  determined  warranted 
by  the  Secretary:  And  provided  further.  That 
no  payment  received  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  considered  as  Income  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  eligibility  or  the 
extent  of  eligibility  of  any  person  for  assist- 
ance under  the  Social  Security  Act  or  any 
other  Federal  Act.' 

"(4)  by  inserting  a  new  paragraph  (3)  as 
follows: 

"'(3)  In  addition  to  any  amount  under 
paragraph  (1).  a  local  public  agency  may 
make  a  payment  to  a  displaced  family  or  In- 
dividual, who  does  not  receive  the  additional 
payment  authorized  vmder  paragraph  ( 2 »  and 
who  Is  the  owner  of  real  property  which  is 
acquired  for  a  project  assisted  under  this 
title  and  wlilch  is  improved  by  a  single-  or 
two-family  dwelling  occupied  by  the  owner 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year  prior 
to  the  initiation  of  negotiations  for  the  ac- 
qultlon  of  such  property.  Such  payment,  not 
to  exceed  $5,000,  shall  be  an  amount  which, 
when  added  to  the  acquisition  payment, 
equals  the  average  price  required  for  a  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  dwelling  of  modest  stand- 
ards adequate  to  size  to  accommodate  the 
displaced  owner,  reasonably  accessible  to 
public  services  and  places  of  employment  and 
available  on  the  private  market:  Provided, 
That  such  payment  may  be  made  only  to  a 
displaced  owner  who  purchases  and  occupies 
a  dwelling  within  one  year  subsequent  to 
the  date  on  which  he  Is  required  to  move  from 
the  dwelling  acquired  for  the  project:  Pro- 
vided further,  That  no  such  payment  may 
be  made  if  the  owner-occupant  receives  a 
payment  required  by  the  State  law  of  emi- 
nent domain  which  is  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  have  substantially  the  same 
purpose  and  effect  as  this  paragraph  and  to 
be  part  of  the  cost  of  the  project  for  which 
Federal  financial  assistance  Is  available.'." 

Mr.  REUSS  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  minority  has  been  -Sup- 
plied with  copies  of  this  amendment,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment may  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
quickly  explain  this  amendment.  It  re- 
lates to  relocation  payments  and  would 
do  for  relocation  caused  by  urban  re- 
newal and  public  housing  -.vhat  this  body 
and  the  other  body  did  earlier  this  month 
with  fespect  to  relocation  payments  for 
relocation  caused  by  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program. 

It  does  this  in  two  particulars. 

For  homeowners,  it  provides  that  when 
a  homeowner  is  displaced  by  an  urban 
renewal  or  public  housing  program,  a 
payment  of  up  to  but  not  exceeding  S5,000 
may  be  made  which  when  added  to  the 
acquisition  price  paid  for  his  home  equals 
the  average  price  for  an  adequate  re- 
placement home  in  his  commimity. 

Its  purpose  is  to  alleviate  the  verj'  real 
hardship  suffered  by  lower  income  home- 
owners who  are  displaced  as  a  result  of 
acquisition  activities.  Frequently  they  are 
elderly  or  have  very  limited  incomes,  and 
they  are  unable  to  buy  or  anywhere  near 
buy  a  replacement  home  for  that  from 
which  they  have  been  displaced. 


The  amendment,  which  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  would  permit 
the  payment  of  up  to  S5,000  if  that  is 
what  Is  needed  to  enj^|3le  the  person  to 
buy  a  replacement  home.  For  example,  if 
the  old  home  was  sold  or  condemned  for 
S5,000  and  if  a  comparable  replacement 
home  costs  $12,000,  the  one  displaced 
would  be  reimbursed  to  the  extent  of  an 
additional  85,000,  so  that  his  out-of- 
pocket  costs  would  be  $2,000.  That  is  pre- 
cisely what  was  done  in  the  case  of  the 
highway  and  expressway  program. 

The  other  provision  has  to  do  with 
those  occupants  who  are  displaced  and 
who  are  renters.  The  present  law  gives 
them  S500  for  1  year  to  meet  the  hous- 
ing payments  on  a  new  rental  structure. 
Under  the  amendment  they  would  be 
given  $500  each  year  for  2  years,  or  an 
additional  $500  if  that  is  what  is  needed, 
so  that  when  added  to  20  percent  of 
their  annual  income  it  equals  the  average 
annual  rental  for  adequate  replacement 
housing. 

This  is  less  generous  than  the  provision 
we  adopted  for  highway  displacement, 
where  we  provided  $1,500  for  a  2-year 
period.  This  provides  only  $500  a  year 
for  2  years,  or  $1,000. 

The  two  amendments  are  needed  to 
assure  that  the  benefits  provided  for  dis- 
placed families  and  individuals  under 
HUD  programs  will  be  consistent  with 
those  to  be  provided  under  the  P^ederal 
highway  program. 

The  minority  has  been  furnished  with 
a  copy  of  this  amendment.  I  have  the 
impression  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  it. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  should  like  to  clear 
the  record.  I  believe  the  gentleman  said 
that  this  is  less  generous  than  the  Fed- 
eral highway  program.  It  is  more  gener- 
ous than  the  Federal  highway  program, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Would  the  gentleman  re- 
state the  question? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man said  the  amounts  involved  are  less 
generous  than  those  given  under  the 
Federal  highway  program;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  what  I  said.  As 
for  homeownership  they  are  identical, 
$5,000  in  either  case.  As  for  rental,  they 
are  less  generous,  in  that  the  highway 
relocation  program  adopted  by  this  body 
and  the  other  body  earlier  this  month 
provides  for  $1,500  payment  over  a  2- 
year  period,  whereas  my  amendment 
provides  for  only  a  $1,000  relocation  pay- 
ment over  a  2-year  period. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
This  is  satisfactory  so  far  as  the  minor- 
ity is  concerned. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  >ield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  presenting  the  amendment.  I  believe 
it  is  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  H.R.  17989,  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968. 


A  slum  has  many  elements,  part  of 
which  is  to  be  found  in  its  physical  ap- 
pearance. Certainly  this  legislation  be- 
fore us  today  will  not  hy  itself  solve  the 
problem  of  slums  in  this  coimtry,  but  I 
do  believe  that  it  will  assist  in  the  effort 
to  change  our  slums  of  despair  into 
neighborhoods  of  hope. 

Can  we  afford  to  offer  hojie  in  the  fields 
of  education  and  job  opportunities  and 
disregard  the  decay  of  spirit  and  life  it- 
-self  in  the  rat-infested  ghetto?  1  think 
not.  The  problem  which  we  are  dealing 
with  has  no  bounds.  It  is  not  restricted 
to  one  area  or  one  color.  It  involves  white 
people  as  well  as  black  people,  rural  i>eo- 
ple  as  well  as  urban  people. 

The  common  characteristic  of  all  .slums 
is  that  it  directly  affects  children  moie 
than  anyone  else.  One-half  of  the  poor 
are  21  or  younger;  71  percent  of  all  poor 
families  have  four  or  more  children.  How 
can  we  expect  the  youth  of  today  to  prow 
up  re.sjjecting  the  law  and  its  institutions 
when  we  .seemingly  disregard  the  junple 
in  which  too  many  are  forced  to  live?  It 
is  .something  to  think  about. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  a  few  of  the 
excellent  features  of  the  bill.  First  and 
foremost,  this  -bill  is  aimed  at  helping 
the  poor  to  help  themselves.  It  allows  for 
the  .slum  dwellers  to  rebuild  their  own 
neighborhood.  H.R.  17989  contains  pro- 
visions which  call  for  increased  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  lower  income  per- 
.sons  in  connection  with  these  projects. 
The  pride  of  accomplishment  and  the 
dignity  which  accompanies  homeowner- 
ship  and  its  proper  maintenance  can 
eventually  be  transferred  into  a  desire 
for  accomplishment  in  other  fields. 

What  we  need  is  a  renovation  of  slum 
areas,  not  just  a  removal  of  slum  houses. 
But  renovation  all  too  often  puts  rental 
fees  out  of  the  reach  of  the  jxior.  This 
is  why  the  homeownership  interest  sub- 
sidies, the  rental  and  cooperative  hous- 
ing interest  subsidies,  and  the  rent  sup- 
plement programs  which  are  contained 
in  this  bill  are  so  impwrtant.  What  good 
does  it  do  to  help  the  poor  clean  up  the 
physical  asiject  of  their  surroundings  if 
it  raises  the  rental  fees  so  that  the  poor 
can  no  longer  afford  to  live  there?  We  are 
trj'ing  to  help  eliminate  slimis,  not  shuffle 
them  around  or  transfer  them  to  an- 
other neighborhood. 

One  of  the  basic  goals  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  is 
to  encourage  the  involvement  of  private 
industries  in  financing  the  proposed 
housing  projects.  It  continues  the  em- 
phasis of  the  past  few  years  of  increased 
reliance  on  private  sponsorship  and  the 
participation  of  private  enterprises  in  the 
financing  and  constnjction  of  housing. 
The  Federal  Government  is  seen  as  a 
last  resort,  following  private  and  State 
contributions.  This  puts  the  seat  of  con- 
trol on  the  local  level.  By  involving  pri- 
vate and  State  organizations  first,  it  is 
also  hoped  that  some  of  the  redtape  and 
cumbersome  procedural  requirements 
will  be  eliminated. 

H.R.  17989  also  provides  Federal  re- 
insui-ance  programs  in  areas  affected  by 
floods  and  civil  di-sturbances.  Reinsur- 
ance losses  would  be  shared  by  the  in- 
surance companies,  the  States,  and  the 
Federal  Government.  First  of  all,  this 
bill  provides  that  persons  with  property 
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which  is  uninsurable  because  of  physical 


hazards  would  be  able 


to  receive  grrants 


This  would  en 
to     insure     these 
Secretary  of  the 


to  bring  their  property  up  to  reasonable 
underwriting  standart^ 
courage     local     firms 
houses.  Secondly,  the 
Etepartment  of  HousiiiJK  and  Urban  De- 
velopment would  provde  reinsurance  to 
Insurance  companies  lor  losses  paid  by 
them  on  claims  resulting  from  riots  or 
other  civil  disorders 

I  do  not  believe  thalj  it  is  fair  to  pun 
ish  a  person  who  lives  in  the  only  area 
which  he  can  afford  ly  refusing  to  In 
sure  his  home  and  his  |)elongings.  To  de- 
prive residents  of  the 
insurance  for  small  neighborhood  busi 
ness  firms  and   retail  outlets  will  only 
aggravate  our  problem  of  social  unrest. 
To  also  deprive  those  v  ^ho  own  or  occupy 
well-maintained    hom?s    the    insurance 
necessary   for  proper  coverage  will  in- 
vite   additional    disturbances    and    the 
gravest  of  consequences.  The  insurance 
industry,  as  provided  in  this  legislation, 
will   pay   premiums  into   a   special   na- 
tional fund  for  the  purpose  of  reinsur- 
ance in  civil  disorder   ireas. 

This  bill  presents  Congress  with  the 
opportunity  to  lead  an  i  to  act  in  solving 
one  of  the  greatest  so(  ial  problems  that 
has  ever  confronted  oi  r  Nation.  The  re- 


insurance feature  of 
tive  step  forward  and 
ance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  ofTerejd 
man  from  Wisconsin 

The  amendment  was 


tyiis  bill  Is  a  posi 
urge  its  accept 


by   the  gentle 
Mr.  ReussI. 
igreed  to. 


AMENDMENT    OFTITRED 

OF    PENNSYI 


dY     MR.    WILLIAMS 
VANIA 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  I 'ennsylvania.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  an  endment 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Amendmeni    offered    b 
Pennsylvania;    On    page 
the  comma  alter  "$7,600 
liod    and    str  ke    everytl' 
lines  10  and  U. 


Mr.  Williams  of 
96.  line  10.  make 
300.000"  Into  a  pe- 
ing    thereafter    on 


t  everything  in  the 
uid  inserting  in 

want    to    delete 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  I 'ennsylvania.  Mr, 
Chairman,  the  way  tl^e  particular  sec- 
tion reads  right  now  is 

Section  103(b)   of  the  housing  Act  of  1949 
Is  amended  by  striking  ov 
first  sentence  after  "excei  d 
lieu  thereof  ••$7.600.000.0q0. 

The    part    which    I 
continues — 

which      amount      shall 
$1,400,000,000  on  July  1 

Out  of  this  $7.6  billidn,  it  is  my  under 
standing    that   for   loi' 
units  only  something 
$5    billion    has    been 
means  for  fiscal  year 


are  in  at  the  present  I 
$2  billion  to  spend. 

I  believe  it  behooves 
looic  at  this  program  n 


do  any  appropriating  c  f  money  for  fiscal 


;he  matter  is  that 
which  is  available 


year  1970.  The  fact  of 
most  of  this  $2  billion 
for  expenditure  right  how  has  been  au- 
thorized for  quite  somj  time.  If  we  had 
been  moving   ahead  vith   the  develop 
nient  of  low  rental  housing  units  as  we 
should  have  been,  we  [would  have  spent 
more  than  $5  billion 

My  whole  point  is  ttat  we  have  more 
than  $2  billion  to  speiid  this  fiscal  year 


be      increased 
1969". 


rental    housing 
little  more  than 
expended.    That 
1969,  the  year  we 
me,  we  have  over 


IS  to  take  another 
!Xt  year  before  we 
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on  low  rent  housing  imits.  I^et  us  take 
another  look  at  this  program  1  year  from 
now,  to  see  what  kind  of  progress  has 
been  made  by  the  E>epartment  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  Let  us  pro- 
vide some  incentive  for  them  to  get  the 
job  done.  If  results  are  obtained,  then  we 
can  appropriate  the  $1.4  billion  for  fiscal 
year   1970. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  full  urban  renewal 
authorization  provided  in  this  bill  is  ur- 
gently needed.  At  the  present  time  we 
have  a  backlog  of  780  applications  total- 
ing $2.2  billion  for  the  urban  renewal 
program.  Even  with  the  funds  becoming 
available  this  year,  the  applications  will 
continue  to  come  in.  Hopefully  the  new 
neighborhood  development  programs 
will  enable  us  to  take  care  of  a  larger 
part  of  the  backlog,  but  the  full  amount 
is  still  needed,  particularly  for  use  in 
connection  with  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  amendment  like 
this  certainly  is  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  rehabilitation  of  these  blighted 
and  slum  areas — areas  which  they  call 
ghettos.  Certainly  nobody  in  this  House 
would  favor  cutting  out  the  urban  re- 
newal program  in  its  entirety.  That  is 
exactly  what  this  would  do.  I  certainly 
hope  that  the  Members  will  realize  the 
harm  this  amendment  would  do  if  it 
were  accepted.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
would  like  to  state  that  my  amendment 
does  not  take  one  penny  out  of  the  urban 
renewal  program.  You  just  keep  the  full 
authorization  in  there  through  fiscal 
year  1969.  The  gentleman  just  made  the 
statement  that  HUD  has  a  backlog  of 
applications  which  when  financed  will 
require  the  total  amount  of  $2.2  billion. 
I  am  .saying  to  you  that,  if  we  have  that 
kind  of  a  backlog  in  HUD,  they  are  not 
doing  their  job  because  there  are  over  $2 
billion  available  now  to  fund  these  urban 
renewal  programs.  That  is  why  my 
amendment  will  not  take  one  penny  out 
of  this  program,  but,  rather,  will  provide 
an  incentive  so  that  HUD  can  get  busy 
and  do  this  job  and  not  have  this  tre- 
mendous backlog  of  funds.  If  they  do  the 
job,  then  we  can  authorize  the  $1.4  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1970. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  want  to  say  this  to 
the  gentleman;  I  certainly  respect  him; 
he  comes  from  the  great  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, but  I  do  think  that  we  should 
look  into  these  amendments.  The  $200 
million  that  the  gentleman  is  speaking 
about  is  already  committed.  You  would 
delay  these  programs  no  end.  We  are 
hopeful  that  we  can  move  these  pro- 
grams along  expeditiously.  The  longer 
you  delay  them  the  more  costly  they  get. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question.  We  have  had  in 
the  last  day  or  so  all  kinds  of  statements 
about  hopes,  aspirations,  and  the  neces- 
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sity  of  not  exciting  false  expectations. 
What  does  the  gentleman's  amendment 
do?  Does  it  not  in  effect  say  to  the  cities, 
"Yes,  we  have  authorized  the  model  cities 
program,  we  have  authorized  urban  re- 
newal, but  do  not  look  too  far  ahead,  do 
not  look  to  or  plan  for  1970,  because,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  action  taken  by  the 
House  has  eliminated  $500  million  for 
model  cities  in  1970?"  How  are  they  sup- 
posed to  take  this  kind  of  action?  Are 
they  meant  to  have  confidence  in  the 
Federal  establishipent  for  the  ongoing 
model  cities  program  and  are  they  sup- 
posed to  use  their  planning  abilities  for 
urban  renewal  when  we  take  this  kind 
of  action  as  proposed  by  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman?  I  just  do  not  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Will 
the  Kentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Of  course:  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  I  be- 
lieve you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  not 
one  grant  has  been  made  under  model 
cities  or  demonstration  cities  for  other 
than  planning  purposes.  Now,  the 
amendment  that  I  am  proposing  does  not 
take  one  penny  out  of  this  program.  This 
bill  calls  for  $7.6  billion  to  be  spent 
through  fiscal  year  1969.  I  am  saying  let 
us  authorize  that.  Fine.  Let  us  appro- 
priate it,  also.  All  I  am  saying  is  that 
HUD  has  had  over  $2  billion  unexpended 
for  the  purposes  for  which  Congress  au- 
thorized this  money.  I  am  saying  to  you 
we  have  an  agency  that  cannot  move 
ahead  with  urban  renewal.  If  they  can- 
not move  ahead  with  demonstration 
cities,  let  us  give  them  something  that 
will  give  them  an  incentive  and  which 
will  produce  results. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  gentleman  wants  to 
be  fair,  I  am  sure,  but 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  consume  the 
entire  5  minutes.  However,  before  we 
close  the  debate  on  title  IV  of  the  bill  I 
would  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Barrett],  and 
if  possible  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  ReussI.  as  well  as 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Brock]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  provisions  is  pontained  in  sec- 
tion 413.  a  .section  that  deals  with  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing  in  resi- 
dential urban  renewal  areas. 

Section  413  amends  and,  in  effect,  re- 
peals .section  105<f)  that  the  House  en- 
acted in  1949  to  provide  that,  of  the  total 
number  >of  housing  units  provided  in  all 
of  the  approved  urban  renewal  projects 
in  any  community  which  are  to  be  re- 
developed for  predominantly  residential 
uses,  a  majority  must  be  standard  hous- 
ing units  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  or  individuals  with  at  least  20 
percent  of  such  total  number  being  for 
low-income  families  or  individuals  only. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  estab- 
lish a  little  legislative  history  on  this 
"  ery  important  section  of  the  bill. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Reuss)   and  the  gentleman  from 
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Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock]  who  worked  with 
me  on  this  section,  agree  that  section  413 
represents  the  clear  and  unmlstakeable 
intent  of  the  committee  to  InsLst  that 
hereafter  far  more  low-  and  moderate- 
cost  housing  be  produced  in  residential 
urban  renewal  areas  than  has  been  the 
exp>erience  to  date? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  in  my  opinion  that  Is  my  under- 
standing of  the  matter  as  it  was  con- 
sidered in  the  committee.  , 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I.  too.  absolutely  confirm 
the  interpretation  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  and  commend  him  on  his 
Initiative  in  getting  this  very  clear  pro- 
vision in  the  statute,  so  that  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment may  have  no  misapprehensions 
about  it. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee, 
agree  that  with  enactment  of  section  413 
the  Congress  will  be  on  record  that  fu- 
ture residential  urban  renewal  projects 
must  concentrate  on  producing  low-  and 
moderate-cost  housing,  as  opposed  to 
continued  concentration  on  high-income 
residential  luxury  high-rise  apartments? 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
agree  on  that? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  agree  that  section  413 
further  represents  the  disappointment  of 
the  committee  in  the  administration  and 
administrative  definition  of  the  word 
"substantial"  in  my  amendment  2  years 
ago,  where  "substantial"  was  defined  as 
being  as  little  as  20  percent? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  agree  to  that? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee, 
agree  that  with  enactment  of  section  413 
the  Congress  will  be  on  record  that  fu- 
ture residential  urban  renewal  projects 
must  concentrate  on  producing  low-  and 
moderate-income  cost  housing,  as  op- 
posed to  continued  concentration  on 
high-income  residential  luxury  high- 
rise  apartments? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  on  that, 
and  I  want  to  say  this  also.  I  want  to 
say  there  has  been  no  harder  worker  to 
achieve  this  goal  than  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  The  gentle- 
man has  worked  exhaustively  for  years 
on  thLs  bill,  hoping  to  get  a  number  of 
the  houses  in  the  urban  areas  for  the 
low-  and  moderate-income  families,  and 
still  accomplish  this  objective,  that  the 
majority  of  the  housing  should  go  to  the 
low-  and  moderate-income  families.  He 
has  established  that  20  percent  of  this 
money  would  go  to  the  low-income  fam- 
ilies. I  think  the  gentleman  has  done  a 
good  job  along  this  line  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  we  have  worked  harmoni- 


ously In  this  committee  to  accomplish 
this  purpose. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  agree 
that,  based  on  past  experience,  the  Con- 
gress and  particularly  our  committee, 
should  be  supplied  with  annual  reports 
on  the  experience  and  implementation 
of  section  413  and  given  that  assurance 
I  shall  not  have  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  section  413  along  those  lines  before  we 
finish  work  on  title  IV? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  I  cer- 
tainly believe  that  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  has  made  some 
ver>'  vaftd  points,  but  the  very  fact  that 
a  request  has  to  be  made  for  updated 
infonnation  in  order  to  determine 
whether  or  not  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment is  living  up  to  the  intent  of 
Congress  bears  out  my  contention  that 
since  HUD  has  over  $2  billion  to  spend 
for  the  very  purposes  we  are  talking 
about  here,  during  fiscal  1969.  that  we 
should  certainly  defer  the  1970  author- 
ization until  we  receive  the  necessary 
reports  to  see  whether  or  not  they  are 
doing  the  job. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania   I  Mr.   WlLLLAMSl. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  the  Chair 
announced  that  the  noes  appeared  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  IV? 

AMENDMENT    OrFERED    BT    MB.    BROCK 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brock:  On  page 
101.  beginning  in  line  24.  strike  out  "for  each 
fiscal  year  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary" and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "not  to  ex'jed 
$100,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year." 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  lan- 
guage In  this  bill  represents  one  of  the 
real  problems  that  this  Congress  faces  in 
its  continuing  desire  to  accept  its  respon- 
sibilities as  a  legislative  body,  because  we 
are  authorizing  in  the  language,  as  it  Is 
written,  the  appropriation  of  "such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary." 

I  would  like  to  find  out  how  much 
money  that  is.  I  do  not  believe  any 
Member  of  this  body  can  give  me  an 
accurate  figure,  nor  do  I  believe  any 
House  of  Representatives  can  live  up  to 
its  responsibilities  by  making  such  an 
open-end  authorization. 

Therefore  I  am  suggesting  that  we  put 
a  specific  dollar  limit  of  $100  million  on 
this  program  on  an  annual  basis  for  re- 
habilitation loans. 

Specifically,  in  this  particular  section 
it  allows  the  Secretary,  after  he  has  gone 
in  and  foimd  that  a  particular  home  can 
receive  a  grant  of  $3,000,  if  that  is  not 


enough  money,  he  can  make  an  addi- 
tionlkl  loan  of  up  to  $10,000  for  a  private 
home. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  believe  that  there 
should  be  some  limit  on  the  quantity  of 
Federal  funds  that  we  Involve  in  this 
particular  program,  and  I  very  simply 
suggest  a  $100  million  ceiling. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee,  a  ver>'  distinguished  and  able 
member  of  our  committee — and  we  ap- 
preciate his  services — presented  this 
amendment  to  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  and  we  considered  it 
thoroughly  and  defeated  the  amend- 
ment because  we  did  not  think  it  was 
in  the  public  interest. 

We  have  four  Members  opposing  this 
bill  in  committee,  and  two  of  those 
Members  are  taking  up  a  lot  of  time  now 
going  over  the  same  things  that  they 
did  in  the  committee — which  is  perfect- 
ly all  right — they  have  a  right  to  do  that 
and  their  views  are  entitled  to  be  heard 
and  this  House  should  consider  it. 

But  I  just  want  to  say  I  feel  like  those 
who  are  opposed  to  the  bill  anyway  and 
who  are  trying  to  defeat  it  will  possibly 
be  in  the  position  of  wanting  to  weaken 
the  bill  if  they  cannot  defeat  the  purpose 
of  it  and  we  will  have  many  efforts 
made  to  weaken  this  bill  and  to  make 
it  ineffective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  good  housing 
bill.  If  we  are  for  shelter  in  this  coun- 
try— shelter  is  just  as  Important  as  food 
and  clothing  and  for  family  life  it  is 
very,  very  Important. 

In  order  to  have  shelter  in  this  bill  for 
the  people  who  are  entitled  to  decent 
housing,  this  bill  is  absolutely  necessary 
and  any  time  we  begin  to  weaken  il  here 
and  there  and  in  other  ways,  we  are  just 
making  it  Impossible  for  the  adminis- 
trator of  this  good  law,  if  it  were  to  be- 
come a  law,  to  do  a  good  job  and  pro- 
vide housing  for  the  people  who  are  en- 
titled to  decent  housing  in  the  United 
States. 

I  do  not  say  that  we  should  not  con- 
sider everything  that  the  opponents  of 
the  housing  legislation  claim  or  contend. 
But  I  think  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
the  surgeon  who  wields  a  knife  should 
want  the  patient  to  live.  We  have  some 
surgeons  on  this  bill  who  are  attempting 
to  wield  the  knife  but  who  do  not  want 
the  patient  to  live. 

I  just  hope  that  the  House  will  keep 
In  mind  and  consider  that  the  committee 
has  done  a  hard  job  on  this  bill.  They 
have  worked  over  a  period  of  weeks — a 
period  of  months.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man I  Mr.  B.\RRETT],  chairman  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  had  hearings 
lasting  weeks — 4  weeks.  Then  after  that 
the  full  committee  had  hearings  as  we 
normally  do  on  a  bill  of  this  Importance, 
and  we  had  14  long  days  and  we  dis- 
cussed every  part  of  this  bill,  every  para- 
graph, every  comma,  every  semijjolon  and 
every  period.  We  went  over  it  thoroughly. 
I  just  regret  very  much  that  those  who 
are  opposed  to  the  housing  bill  and  who 
are  opposed  to  housing  legislation  con- 
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St  Germain  to 
Mr.  Brock:  Sub- 
nllllon"  for  "$100 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  present  legislation  we  are  expanding 
the  scope  of  loans  as  well  as  grants,  and, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  in  4he  debate  on 
the  amendment.  $150  million  would  seem 
adequate  at  the  present  time  in  view  of 
the  amounts  that  have  been  utilized  up 
to  the  present  time.  Nevertheless,  this  is 
a  4-year  situation.  There  are  those  of  us 
on  the  committee  who  feel  that  we  would 
no  doubt  require  a  change  within  the  next 
few  years  if  we  would  go  to  $100  million, 
and  I  am  asking  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  if  he  would  at  this  time  agree 
to  the  8150  million  figure. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  would  like  to  ix)int  out 
that  this  is  a  revolving  fund  made  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  for  use  at  his  dis- 
cretion, and  a  4-ycar  input  of  $150  mil- 
lion a  year  amounts  to  $600  million.  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  is,  given  the  pres- 
ent level  of  program  development  and  the 
present  capacity  of  HUD  to  administer 
this  program,  considerably  in  excess  of 
need.  I  wonder  why  the  $100  million  is 
not  acceptable  on  the  simple  premise  that 
it  is  certainly  more  than  adequate  for 
this  year  and  the  following  year. 

If  2  years  hence  this  program  comes 
up  for  renewal  and  we  see  an  additional 
need,  we  could  at  that  time  provide  what 
is  needed.  I  wonder  why  we  need  to  put 
$150  million  in  the  bill  when  there  is  no 
obvious  or  current  need.  There  is  no 
stated  need,  according  to  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  think  the  need  is 
obvious.  The  need  is  apparent.  If  this 
legislation  goes  forward  as  we  hope  it 
will,  we  will  be  expanding  our  activities. 
and  certainly  I  think  the  gentleman 
would  agree  with  me  that  this  in  ac- 
tuality is  the  best  program  we  have  and 
one  of  the  most  beneficial  ones  because 
it  will  avoid  the  necessity  for  replacing 
a  great  many  homes  in  the  future. 

Certainly,  as  opposed  to  an  open  end 
as  written — "such  sums  as  may  be  re- 
quired"— we  are  putting  a  ceiling  on.  If 
it  is  not  used,  fine.  But  if  it  is  needed,  let 
us  have  it  ready  and  waiting  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  am  very  grateful  for  his 
endorsement  of  the  concept,  and  I  ap- 
preciate that  very  much.  I  simply  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  we  need  to  put  this 
amount  of  money  in  at  the  present  time, 
but.  if  $150  million  is  the  best  I  can  get 
in  opposition  to  the  very  open  end  ap- 
propriation, obviously  I  would  prefer 
some  limit.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
suggestion  on  that  very  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  Ger- 
main 1  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  address  a  question  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Tennessee  with 
respect  to  the  cost  of  this  bill.  Yesterday, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jonas]   projected   a  40-year  cost  of,   I 


believe,  $50  billion.  What  is  the  immedi- 
ate fiscal  year  cost  of  this  bill?  I  do  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  find  it  in  the  report. 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
a  total  authorization  in  the  bill  of  $6,400,- 
000,000,  and  the  budget  estimate  for  1969 
is  $900  million  in  authority.  To  be  per- 
fectly honest.  I  cannot  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman,  because  the  bill  is 
very  loose.  I  do  not  know  if  there  is  any 
way  to  give  the  gentleman  a  specific  fig- 
ure with  the  bill  as  written. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  because  this  is  an 
open  end,  come-and-get-it  bill? 

Mr.  BROCK.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
open  end  in  the  bill,  and  there  is  also  a 
question  as  to  when  the  money  is  going 
to  be  spent,  and  the  number  of  years  for 
which  we  are  obligating  ourselves  in  the 
various  contract  authorizations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  huge  expenditure 
will  entail  the  employment  of  additional 
personnel.  I  assume? 

Mr.  BROCK.  There  is  no  question 
about  that,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
the  bill  itself  there  is  a  provision  for  addi- 
tional employees  for  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  response.  I  was  afraid  that  would  be 
the  answer  I  would  get.  that  no  one  seems 
to  know  what  the  cost  of  this  monstrosity 
is  going  to  be.  And  that  is  not  to  reflect 
on  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  who 
has  been  doing  yoeman  work  in  trying  to 
put  some  sanity  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  cer- 
tainly going  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  in  just  a  minute;  but  first 
I  want  to  point  out  that  yesterday  I 
raised  some  question  about  the  defective 
nature  of  the  report  that  accompanies 
this  bill.  If  the  gentleman  will  wait  just 
a  minute,  he  will  get  his  chance  to  an- 
swer. 

The  gentleman  ought  to  be  aware  of 
Public  Law  801  from  which  I  will  quote 
briefly.  Section  11  of  Public  Law  801 
says: 

Each  report,  recommendation,  or  other 
communication,  of  an  official  nature,  of  any 
department,  agency,  or  Independent  eetab- 
lishment  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  (including  any  corporation 
wholly  owned  by  the  United  States)  which — 

"(1)  relates  to  pending  or  proposed  legis- 
lation which.  If  enacted,  will  entaU  an  esti- 
mated annual  expenditure  of  appropriated 
funds  In  excess  of  $1,000,000  •  •  • 
shall  contain  a  statement,  with  respect  to 
such  department,  agency.  Independent  es- 
tablishment, or  corporation,  for  each  of  the 
first  five  fiscal  years  during  which  each  such 
additional  or  expanded  function,  activity,  or 
authority  so  proposed  or  recommended  is  to 
be  In  effect,  disclosing  the  following  informa- 
tion: 

"(A)  the  estimated  maximum  additional — 

"(1)  man-years  of  civilian  employmelit,  by 
general  categories  of  positions, 

"(U)  expenditures  for  personal  services, 
and 

"(HI)  expenditures  for  all  purposes  other 
than  personal  services   •    •    • 

I  have  read  this  report  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  and  I  find  not  one  scintilla  of 
evidence  that  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  made  the  slightest  ef- 
fort to  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
Public  Law  801.  If  there  is  any  such  evi- 
dence in  the  report,  will  the  gentleman 
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please  point  it  out  to  me?  The  gentleman 
now  has  his  opportunity  to  do  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much.  I  carmot  tell 
the  gentleman  anything  he  does  not 
know,  because  the  gentleman  is  a  very 
able  Member  of  this  House  and  well  In- 
formed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  the  truth.  But 
now  remember,  on  this  bill  the  House 
has  plenty  of  protection  in  this  for  the 
reason  that  this  is  not  appropriating 
money,  as  the  gentleman  knows.  It  Is  not 
appropriating  money.  Not  a  dollar  of 
money  can  be  spent  when  this  bill  is 
passed  by  reason  of  the  passage  of  this 

bill. 

It  will  require  an  appropriation  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  The 
Committee  on  Appropriations  will  take 
it  up. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  interrupt  the 
gentleman  right  there  to  read  the  first 
sentence  of  Public  Law  801,  section  11: 
"Each  report,  recommendation,  or  other 
commimication,  of  an  official  nature,  of 
any  department,  agency,  or  independent 
establishment  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government,"  and  so  forth. 

Where  in  the  committee  report  is 
there  any  report  or  communication 
from  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  point  is  we  are 
merely  authorizing  the  appropriation. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  will 
have  hearings,  and  it  will  determine  the 
need  and  the  desirability. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  get  through  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  agencies  downtown  are  mandated 
by  law  to  provide  him  with  an  estimate 
of  manpower  needs,  but  no  such  estimate 
from  any  agency  or  department  of  Gov- 
ernment is  provided  in  the  report. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Since  you  are  not  will- 
ing to  be  patient  enough  for  me  to  give 
you  a  full  answer,  I  will  give  you  a  brief 
answer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  will  be  the  day, 
when  you  give  me  a  brief  answer. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  You  are  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  here,  right 
here  and  now,  and  you  are  protected. 
If  that  report  is  not  correct,  you  can 
make  a  point  of  order  on  this  w'hole  bill 
and  send  it  back  to  the  committee.  The 
Ramseyer  rule  is  a  very  fair  rule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  re- 
member that  he  went  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  got  points  of  order  waived 
for  the  consideration  of  this  bill?  What 
are  you  talking  about? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Of  course,  that  would 
be  if  we  did  not  have  the  points  of  order 
waived.  We  had  the  points  of  order 
waived  for  the  reason  that  oftentimes, 
in  180  pages  of  an  Ramseyer  rule  pres- 
entation, there  might  be  a  period  left  out, 
or  a  comma,  or  a  word  misspelled  or 
something  like  that  and,  of  course,  a 
point  of  order  should  not  prevail.  There 
is  too  much  of  a  risk  on  a  340-page  bill, 
including  180  pages  of  the  Ramseyer  rule. 


Mr.  GROSS.  You  had  points  of  order 
waived  on  this  bill  because,  among  other 
things,  you  knew  you  were  not  conform- 
ing to  Public  Law  801. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No,  we  did  not  have 
that  in  mind. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute.  You  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Manpower  Subcommittee  of 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee last  November  reminding  you 
that  there  is  in  existence  Public  Law  801, 
and  you  paid  not  the  slightest  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  statute. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  the  first  in- 
fonnation  I  liave  had  that  he  com- 
municated with  me.  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  it.  If  he  did,  I  certainly  did  not 
receive  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  convenient  to  for- 
get some  things. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  This  House  is  pro- 
tected, because  the  appropriation  has 
yet  to  be  made. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  not  confined  to 
appropriations.  This  says  "each  re- 
port." and  pertains  to  any  bill  involving 
an  expenditure  of  more  than  $1,000,000. 
It  absolutely  is  not  limited  to  appro- 
priation bills. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  The  gentle- 
man does  not  contend  that  Public  Law 
801  prevents  the  House  from  consider- 
ing a  bill  the  report  on  which  does  not 
contain  the  information  referred  to  in 
Public  Law  801? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Certainly  a  point  of  order 
could  have  been  lodged  against  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  if  the  chairman 
had  not  gone  to  the  Rules  Committee 
and  gotten  all  points  of  order  waived. 
Of  course  any  Member  could  have  made 
a  point  of  order  in  the  absence  of  that 
rule. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  wants 
the  House  to  pass  the  bill,  I  assume.  If 
he  does,  why  not  expedite  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No;  I  do  not  want  this 
monstrosity.  But  that  is  beside  the  point. 
I  say  to  you  that  you  deliberately  went 
before  the  Rules  Committee  to  get  points 
of  order  waived  for  this  and  other 
reasons. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock],  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Brock)  there 
were — ayes  48,  noes  34. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     BROCK 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oBered  by  Mr.  Brock.  On 
page  104,  after  line  13.  add  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(e)  Section  312(a)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
section)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  'Not- 
vi-lthstandlng  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  no  loan  shall  be  made  un- 
der this  section  to  any  person  whose  an- 
nual income,  as  determined  pursuant  to 
criteria  and  procedures  established  by  the 
Secretary,  exceeds  $7,500."  " 


Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  ex- 
plain this  very  briefly.  Yesterday  this 
body  put  a  ceiling  on  the  amount  of 
income  that  people  could  have  in  order 
to  receive  help  under  the  homeowner- 
ship  program  and  the  rent  supplement 
program  of  130  percent  of  the  level,  in 
the  given  area,  of  low-income  housing 
or  iJublic  housing.  This  particular  sec- 
tion deals  with  a  rehabilitation  pioeram 
which  has  done  in  some  areas  a  great 
deal  of  good.  It  works  like  this:  If  an 
area  is  defined  by  the  Secretary  as  being 
qualified,  an  individual  in  that  area  can 
receive  a  $3,000  grant  to  rehabilitate  hi.s^ 
home.  If  that  is  not  adequate  and  if  he 
is  qualified,  he  can  i-eceive  up  to  a 
$10,000  loan. 

The  problem  is  that  this  bill  places 
no  strictures  on  the  Secretary  whatso- 
ever in  granting  a  loan.  He  can  define  a 
geographical  area  and  give  loans  to  vir- 
tually everybody  in  that  area.  I  would 
suggest  again,  in  the  interests  of  rifle 
shooting  this  bill  into  the  area  of  need, 
into  the  low-income  families,  that  we 
need  to  preclude  high-income  partici- 
pation, just  to  require  and  enforce  the 
intent  of  this  body  that  the  bill  be  de- 
signed to  benefit  those  who  need  the 
help. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  will  ihe 
gentleman  yield 

Mr.  BROCK.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
what  the  gentleman  has  in  mind,  but 
I  can  conceive  of  cases  of  extra  large 
families  in  high-priced,  high-rent,  and 
high-ownership  districts  where  it  is  pos- 
sible it  could  be  more  than  that.  Why 
not  leave  things  like  that  again  to  the 
administrator?  You  just  carmot  put  all 
of  these  restrictions  and  limitations  in 
this  bill  and  have  a  law  that  can  be  en- 
forced equally  and  justly.  Do  you  not 
think  that  is  something  that  should  cer- 
tainly be  in  the  hands  of  the  adminis- 
trator and  not  have  us  require  him  to 
engage  in  a  lot  of  redtape? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  .sympathetic  with 
the  chairman's  point  of  view  and  hesitate 
to  remind  him  of  the  performance,  or  the 
lack  of  it,  of  the  Secretary  in  the  last 
several  years.  This  Congress,  as  was 
pointed  out  yesterday,  year  after  ^ear  has 
imposed  restrictions  on  the  Secretary  to 
force  him  to  put  money  through  urban 
renewal  and  other  programs  into  the  low- 
income  areas.  He  has  consistently  re- 
fused to  accept  the  leadership  or  the 
instructions  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
interest  of  trying  to  get  through  today.  I 
am  willing  to  accept  this  amendment  and 
let  it  go  to  conference. 

Mr  BROCK.  The  chairman  is  very 
gracious,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  a  question 
with  respect  to  the  last  amendment.  Do 
these  rehabilitation  loans  go  to  the  ten- 
ants or  the  landlords? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTTNGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  know  about 
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gentleman  from  New  Jersey   'Mr.  Wid- 
NALLl  to  help  us  with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
the  highest  respect  for  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  on  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  but  we  just  do 
not  understand  this.  The  recipients  of 
these  loans  would  be  some  housing  cor- 
poration or  some  individual  or  landlord 
who  because  of  economic  conditions  or 
because  of  his  recalcitrance  to  rehabili- 
tate these  housing  units,  did  not 
lierform  those  duties.  I  do  not  see  the 
connection  between  the  income  level  and 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  here.  The  people 
who  can  well  afford  to  assume  the  exist- 
ing obligation  are  people  whose  income 
is  such  that  they  really  should  not  par- 
ticipate in  this  type  of  operation  at  all. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  think  tliis  side  has 
agreed  to  adopt  the  amendment  and  I 
hope  the  House  will  accept  it. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY      MR.     REIISS     TO     THE 
AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    BV>CK 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Reuss  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brock  :  Strike  out 
••$7,500"  and  insert:  "the  limits  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  for  occupants  of  projects 
financed  with  below-market  Interest-rate 
mortgages  Involved  (In  the  area  Involved) 
under  section  221  (d)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act". 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  ex- 
plain my  amendment  to  the  Brock 
amendment  briefly— and  I  may  say  that 
I  have  just  shown  it  to  Mr.  Brock,  and 
I  believe  it  is  satisfactory  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Brock]  . 

The  original  Brock  amendment  of  a 
$7,500  limitation  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction— there  should  be  some  limit  on 
these  3-percent  loans  with  regard  to  the 
income  of  the  person  who  receives  them. 
But  $7,500  is  an  Inflexible  flgiu-e.  inflex- 
ible In  terms  of  costs  and  inflexible  in 
terms  of  regions  of  the  country. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  just  of- 
fered to  the  Brock  amendment  would  use 
the  existing  section  221(d)  1 3)  limits, 
which  are  also  related  to  a  3-percent 
subsiriy.  It  enables  the  Administrator  to 
exercise  some  regional  discretion. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  I  believe 
his  amendment  is  constructive  in  that  it 
does  put  specific  income  ceilings  in,  and 
it  also  allows  the  flexibility  as  to  areas 
and  various  interest  costs.  I  am  happy 
to  accept  the  amendment  to  my  amend- 
ment. In  many  cases  the  amendment 
would  result  In  less  than  $7,500,  and  In 
other  areas  it  could  be  more  than  $7,500. 
I  believe  this  is  a  reasonable  solution. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  vote  for  my 
amendment,  and  if  my  amendment  is 


adopted  then  I  will  vote  for  the  Brock 
amendment  as  amended. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  Ls  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  ReussI  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlem^ 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Brock  1. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  title  FV? 

AMENDMENT   OFFTRED   DT   MR.   WILLIAMS  OP 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Williams  of 
Pennsylvania:  Strike  all  of  the  "interim  as- 
sistance FOR  BLIGHTED  AREAS"  from  line  7  on 
page  105  through  line  2  on  page  107. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members,  of  course,  to  tlie 
fact  that  this  section  deals  with  the  low 
rental  housing  units.  Here  on  page  105 
the  statement  is  made : 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  (In  an  aggregate  amount  not 
to   exceed   $40,000,000   In   any   fiscal   year)  — 

For  the  following  purposes — and  let 
me  read  to  the  Members  these  purposes: 

The  repair  of  streets,  sidewalks,  parks, 
playgrounds,  publicly  owned  utilities  and 
public  buildings,  and  then  It  goes  on  to 
permit  the  establishment  of  temporary 
public  playgrounds,  the  Improvement  of 
garbage  and  trash  collection,  street 
cleaning,  and  similar  activities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  to  you  that 
everyone  of  the  purposes  for  which  this 
$40  million  can  be  used  is  a  direct  re- 
sponsibility of  local  government. 

In  virtually  every  municipality  In  this 
country  the  property  owner  is  required 
to  maintain  the  sidewalks.  If  the  prop- 
erty owner  does  not  do  it,  the  municipal 
government  does  it  and  liens  the  prop- 
erty. 

Furthermore,  the  maintenance  of 
streets,  parks,  playgrounds,  public  utili- 
ties, and  public  buildings  as  well  as  the 
collection  of  trash  and  garbage  and 
street  cleaning  are  all  functions  of  the 
local  government. 

If  we  appropriate  this  $40  million  to 
be  used  for  this  purpose,  all  we  are  do- 
ing is  encouraging  inefficiency  on  the  part 
of  the  local  government  or  the  municipal 
government.  If  they  do  not  do  the  job 
that  they  are  supposed  to  do  and  if  they 
fail  to  meet  their  responsibility,  then 
they  are  going  to  be  coming  here  to  the 
Federal  Government  asking  for  grants 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  sort 
of  thing  that  should  be  encouraged. 

I  think  any  money  we  have  could  much 
better  be  used  for  low  rental  housing 
units  rather  than  to  encourage  ineffi- 
ciency on  the  part  of  the  municipal 
governments. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  was 
defeated  in  the  full  committee. 
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This  section  of  the  bill  was  accepted 
in  the  Housing  Subcommittee. 

I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  really 
understands  the  benefit  of  this  section 
known  as  the  Interim  Assistance  for 
Blighted  Areas.  This  section  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary'  to  contract  to  make 
grants  aggregating  up  to  $40  million  a 
year  to  cities  or  counties  to  assist  them 
in  taking  interim  steps  to  alleviate  harm- 
ful conditions  in  slums  or  blighted  areas 
of  communities  which  are  planned  for 
substantial  clearance,  rehabilitation  or 
federally  assisted  code  enforcement  in 
the  near  future,  but  which  need  some 
Immediate  public  action  until  permanent 
action  can  be  taken. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  section,  for  exam- 
ple, would  do  away  with  the  rat  infested 
areas  and  do  away  with  rat  hartrarages. 
We  explained  this  to  the  gentleman  in 
the  subcommittee.  It  would  rehabilitate 
the  blighted  areas  to  the  extent  that  it 
would  influence  people  who  are  living 
either  contiguous  or  reasonably  contig- 
uous thereto  from  moving  away  from  this 
area — thinking  that  this  area  is  tioing  to 
become  a  slum  area.  Rehabilitating  the 
area  through  this  approach  would  keep 
those  people  who  are  livintj  contiguous 
or  reasonably  contiguous  thereto,  and 
would  encourage  them  to  rebuild  and 
rehabilitate  their  homes  in  the  areas  in 
which  they  live. 

This  in  the  Ions?  lun  would  save  many, 
many  dollars  for  the  American  taxpayers. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  reason  for 
this  .section  of  the  bill,  and  I  certainly 
think  the  Members  of  the  House  should 
sustain  this  section  of  the  bill  and  so 
bring  about  a  lesser  expense  in  the  future. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
the  gentleman's  comment,  lie  mentioned 
rat  harborages.  Tliat  is  not  covered  in  the 
section  that  I  am  trying  to  strike  from 
this  bill.  Rather  it  is  coveied  under  demo- 
lition grants. 

I  want  to  say  to  you,  there  is  no  reason 
for  any  local  government  to  permit  the 
streets  and  sidewalks  and  jslaygrounds  to 
fall  into  a  deplorable  condition. 

There  is  no  reason  why  every  mu- 
nicipal government  cannot  tax  so  that 
they  can  have  adequate  garbage  and 
trash  collection  and  adequate  street 
cleaning. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  place  a 
premium  on  local  government  looking 
the  other  way  and  condoning  inefficiency. 
It  can  be  done  much  cheapc  at  the 
local  level  than  we  can  finance  it  at  the 
Federal  level.  The  gentleman's  own  city 
is  a  fine  example  of  well  maintained 
streets  and  sidewalks  in  every  area  of 
Philadelphia. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  It  does  not  have  the 

money  to  rehabilitate  the  blighted  areas. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  We 

arc  not  talking  about  rehabilitation.  We 

are  talkinp  about  mimicipal  services. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Municipalities  alone 
cannot  undertake  to  rehabilitate  these 
blighted  areas.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
having  this  provision  in  the  bill.  If  they 
could,  they  would  prevent  these  areas 
from  deteriorating. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  we  vote 
down  the  amendment.  It  is  a  very  crip- 
pling amendment. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlrmpn  f:  m 
Gcovsia  is  recornized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  my  humble  opinion  the  only  thing 
that  this  section  would  eliminate  is  $40 
million  a  year  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ur>-.  I  have  a  great  fondness  and  re.spect 
for  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
but  I  mu.st  confess  that  I  was  .somewhat 
shocked  at  the  broad  ranging  implica- 
tions of  his  statement.  To  pretend  to  the 
American  public  that  an  expenditure  of 
$40  million  would  rehabilitate  the  cities, 
eradicate  rats,  eliminate  .slums,  and  re- 
solve other  problems  in  our  cities,  is  a 
grave  delu.sion. 

Furthermore,  as  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  has  pointed  out,  there  is  no 
criteria  as  to  which  city  would  receive 
the  $40  million  or  any  part  of  that  sum. 
I  do  not  know  that  my  city  would  receive 
any  of  it.  There  is  no  criteria  as  to  what 
conditions  have  to  exist  to  enable  a  city 
to  receive  one  of  these  gif's  of  Federal 
money. 

But  even  more  danperous  in  my  mind 
is  the  precedent  of  allowing  Federal 
funds  to  be  used  to  pay  the  costs  of 
continuing  local  .services  such  as  street 
cleaning  and  garbage  collection.  If  local 
government  is  so  impecunious  or  so  in- 
efficient that  they  are  unable  to  establish 
a  budget  and  a  tax  base  upon  which  they 
can  provide  for  these  continuing  needs, 
then  local  government  needs  drastic 
revision.  Certainly  we  in  Washington 
are  not  in  a  position  to  carry  those  loads 
for  local  governments. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  whether  there  would  be  any  restric- 
tion on  this  proposed  authorization,  or  is 
the  $40  million  authorization  ad  infi- 
nitum? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Tliis  is  a  S40  mil- 
lion authorization,  which  I  suspect  will  be 
in  every  housing  bill  that  comes  up  as 
long  as  the  Congress  exists.  There  is  no 
limitation  as  to  where  it  goes  to  or  how 
much  would  go  to  a  particular  city. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Is  it  restricted  to  fi.scal 
1969? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  No,  it  is  not  so  re- 
stricted. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  You  mean  that  if  we  au- 
thorize this  expenditure,  we  would  au- 
thorize the  expenditure  for  the  next  20, 
30,  40,  or  50  years? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  That  is  the  case, 
yes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
title  IV  and  all  amendments  thereto  ex- 
pire in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the    right    to   object,    how   many    more 
amendments  are  there  to  title  IV? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  At  the  desk  there 


are    two    additional    amendments,    but 
there  may  be  other  amendments. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  that  all  debate  on 
title  IV  and  all  amendments  thereto 
clo.se  in  15  minutes? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr.  P\\rbstein1. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  information  of 
the  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  th^ 
ai.sle.  the  I'e.sidents  of  New  York  City 
are  not  resixin.sible  for  Federal  income 
tax  alone.  They  are  le.sponsible  for  State 
income  tax.  they  are  responsible  for  a 
sales  tax,  and  they  are  also  responsible 
for  a  New  York  City  income  tax  of  5  per- 
cent. The  :.^entleman  must,  therefore, 
realize  liiat  the  various  municipalities, 
who  are  practically  bankrupt  and  are 
compelled  to  pay  5 '2  and  5^.1  percent 
for  money,  are  in  pretty  bad  shape  and 
need  Federal  assistance. 

What  happens  in  these  situations? 
Buildings  aie  demolished,  and  we  have 
all  sorts  of  bieaka^e  as  a  result  of  the 
demolition.  Sidewalks  are  broken.  All 
.sorts  of  debris  are  located  in  the  demoli- 
tion area,  and  some  assistance  is  needed 
to  clear  it  up. 

I  suggest  the  Federal  assistance  is  re- 
quired in  order  that  new  low-cost  hou.sing 
can  be  built  in  this  area,  and,  unless  there 
is  as.sistance  by  the  Federal  Government, 
the  various  municipalities,  who  are  pei- 
haps  not  even  in  as  bad  shape  as  New 
York  City,  will  require  this  assistance. 
We  will  be  doing  great  disservice  to  the 
various  municipalities  if  we  deprive  them 
of  this  assistance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Kyl  I . 

Mr.  K"YL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania      I  Mr. 

WXLLIAMSl. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  situation  as  ju.st  described 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  in  the 
clearing  of  an  area  for  low-rent  housing 
units  contemplates  that  the  cost  of  such 
a  project  includes  everything  that  goes 
with  the  project,  including  sidewalks  and 
removal  of  debris  and  so  on. 

What  I  am  saying  to  the  Membeis  of 
this  House  is  this:  All  this  section  does 
is  provide  S40  million  a  year  for  what  are 
truly  municipal  .services.  I  submit  for 
the  consideration  of  Members  the 
fact  that  99  percent  of  our  local  gov- 
ernments today  are  doing  the  very  things 
which  are  spelled  out  in  this  bill  and  arc 
doing  them  adequately  without  Federal 
assistance. 

Mr  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  that  the  mayor  of  New  York 
has  testified  that  he  alone  would  need 
S50  billion  the  first  year  to  rehabllitPte 
his  city.  In  view  of  such  testimony  I  am 
somewhat  shocked  at  the  implication 
that  $40  million  to  be  .spread  throughout 
the  entire  United  States  is  going  to  be 
sufficient  to  have  an  impact. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
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the     gentleman     from 
Gibbons). 

Mr.  GraBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
section  we  are  talking  about,  section  118, 
has  some  very  broad  i  revisions  in  it. 
It  would  allow  the  Secretary  to  make 
grants  for  the  improvement  of  private 
properties  under  subsection  2.  line  8,  on 
page  106,  and  then,  in  tlie  section  which 
has  already  been  pointed  out,  it  would 
allow  the  Secretary  to  make  grants  for 
garbage  and  trash  col  ectlon  and  for 
street  cleaning  and  similar  activities.  I 
do  not  know  what  'siinilar  activities" 
mean,  but  I  guess  it  means  whatever 
the  imagination  of  the  Secretary  could 
arrive  at. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thins  this  section  is 
too  broadly  drawn,  and  I  certainly  in- 
tend to  vote  for  the  ame  idment  to  strike 
this  section  when  it  is  called  up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 

I  Mr.  BOLANDl. 

Mr.  BOUVND.  Mr.  Ohairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee that  sits  on  the  fur  ding  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  md  Urban  De- 
velopment. I  looked  a  ittle  askance  at 
this  section  when  I  first  read  it.  But  after 
giving  it  some  thought  I  feel  this  is  a 
good  section.  It  is  an  important  section 
in  the  housing  bill.  It  ioes  provide  for 
keeping  structures  in  an  area  Intended 
for  urban  renewal  in  b;tter  shape  than 
they  would  be  If  this  a&  ;lstance  were  not 
granted. 

This  is  Interim  assis  ance  given  to  a 
community  to  protect  iind  preserve  the 
area  that  is  planned  f<  r  iH-baa  renewal 
or  rehabilitation.  In  ny  judgment  it 
would  really  save  moneMn  the  long  run. 
There  is  an  authorization  contained 
In  this  section  for  $40  million,  and  the 
Appropriations  Comm  ttee  can  take  a 
look  at  this  program. 

This  is  interim  assist  ince  for  programs 
planned  for  urban  renewal,  and  some 
other  programs  in  this  bill.  It  would  ap- 
pear to  me,  on  the  tasis  of  common- 
sense  and  good  judgment,  this  section 
ought  to  be  maintaineil  in  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  fro  m  Tennessee  ( Mr. 
Brock]. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Cli  airman,  this  par- 
ticular section  says  thi  it  "notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provisioi  i  of  this  title"  the 
Secretary  is  authorize  1  to  enter  into  a 
contract  to  provide  two  thirds  of  the 
money  for— and  then  you  name  It.  There 
is  absolutely  no  limit  to  the  fimctions 
he  can  perform  under  this  so-called  in- 
terim emergency  assistance  program. 

What  concerns  mc  i: ;  that  we  are  back 
on  another  Public  Wcrks  program,  and 
every  city  in  the  United  States  is  going 
to  believe  it  can  get  "  i  piece  of  the  ac- 
tion," and  we  have  $4(  million  involved 
Again  you  are  creatin  j  a  sense  of  frus- 
tration and  failure  at  the  local  level. 

I  believe  it  is  dog-go  ned  well  time  this 
Congress  stopped  puttng  the  carrot  out 
if  it  is  not  going  to  back  it  up. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of   Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  ge  itleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield]  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr     WILLIAMS    of    Pennsylvania 
should  also  like  to  say  that  if  municipal 
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and  local  goverrunents  are  doing  the  job 
there  is  no  reason  for  any  condition  to 
develop  which  should  require  interim  as- 
sistftncc 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  would  inform  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  that  the 
mayor  of  Chester,  in  Delaware  County, 
does  his  job.  He  is  a  Republican  mayor. 
I  think  he  does  a  splendid  job  down  there. 
He  is  constantly  calling  for  help  such  as 
this. 

The  city  of  Chester,  according  to  the 
mayor,  needs  all  the  urban  renewal  fi- 
nancial aid  it  can  get.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman comes  from  Delaware  Coxmty.  I 
am  sure  he  wants  to  help  people  in  his 
own  party. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
should  like  to  say  in  reply  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
that  the  mayor  of  Chester  or  the  mayor 
of  any  other  city  never  applied  for  any 
funds  under  this  program,  because  this 
is  a  brandnew  program. 

I  can  also  tell  the  gentleman  that  the 
city  of  Chester,  as  well  as  his  own  city, 
is  doing  a  good  job  of  maintaining  its 
services. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
PatmanI  to  close  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment. ^, 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  worked  long  hours  and  faith- 
fully, for  the  equivalent  of  4  weeks  in 
the  subcommittee  and  the  equivalent  of 
3  weeks  in  the  full  committee. 

The  members  who  want  a  good  hous- 
ing bill  have  presented  this  bill  to  the 
House.  Four  members  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  are  not  in  favor 
of  the  bill.  They  are  against  it. 

If  the  Members  here  who  favor  a  good 
housing  bUl  will  stay  by  the  committee, 
we  will  get  through  with  this  bill  in  a 
reasonable  time,  but  if  we  are  going  to 
have  to  go  through  every  amendment 
that  was  presented  to  the  subcommittee 
and  to  the  full  committee  over  a  period 
of  weeks,  we  will  not  get  through  with 
this  bill  for  weeks.  We  woiUd  just  have  an 
impossible  job. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  the  House  who 
favor  a  good  housing  bill  will  listen  to 
the  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Banic- 
ing  and  Currency  and  vote  for  this  bill, 
and  not  feel  compelled  to  vote  with  the 
Members  who  are  against  any  housing 
bill   They  are  just  against  the  bill. 

In  other  words,  it  goes  back  to  what  I 
said  a  while  ago,  we  are  listening  to  the 
surgeon  who  wields  a  knife  who  does  not 
want  the  patient  to  live. 

Those  of  us  who  voted  for  this  bill,  all 
of  us  except  four,  want  the  patient  to 
live.  We  want  the  housing  bill  to  live. 
So  please  vote  with  us  if  you  see  your 
way  clear  and  believe  that  you  should 
have  a  good  housing  bill,  because  this 
is  a  good  housing  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Williams]  will  be  defeated. 


Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania    (Mr.  Williams!. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Brock)  there 
were — ayes  51,  noes  61. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Williams 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Mr.  Patman. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  88. 
noes  98 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  title  IV.  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  V— URBAN  PLANNING  AND 
FACILITIES 

COMPREHENSIVE  PLANNING 

Sec.  501.  Section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954  is  amended  to  read  :is  follows: 


"comprehensive  planning 
•Sec.  701.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  In  solving  planning  prob- 
lems, including  those  resulting  from  the  in- 
creasing concentration  of  population  In  met- 
ropolitan and  other  urban  areas  and  the  out- 
mlgratlon  from  and  lack  of  coordinated  de- 
velopment of  resources  and  services  In  rural 
areas;  to  facilitate  comprehensive  planning 
for  urban  and  rural  development,  including 
coordinated  iransporlatlon  systems,  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  by  such  governments;  and  to 
encourage  such  governments  to  establish  and 
improve  planning  staffs  and  techniques  on 
an  areawlde  basis,  and  to  engage  private  con- 
sultants where  their  professional  services  are 
deemed  sippropriate  by  the  assisted  govern- 
ments, the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
planning  grants  to — 

"(1)  State  planning  agencies  for  the  provi- 
sion of  planning  assistance  to  (A)  cities  and 
other  municipalities  having  a  population  of 
less  than  50.000  according  to  the  latest  de- 
cennial census,  and  counties  without  regard 
to  population:  Provided,  That  grants  shall  be 
made  under  this  paragraph  for  planning  as- 
sistance to  counties  having  a  population  of 
50  000  or  more,  according  to  the  latest  decen- 
nial census,  which  are  within  metropolitan 
areas,   only   if    (I)    the   Secretary   finds   that 
planning  and  plans  for  such  county  will  be 
coordinated  with  the  program  of  comprehen- 
sive planning.  If  any,  which  is  being  carried 
out  for  the  metropolitan  area  of  which  the 
county    is    a    part,    and    (11)    the    aggregate 
amount  of  the  grants  made  subject  to  this 
proviso   aoes   not   exceed   15   per  centum   of 
the    aggregate    junount    appropriated,    after 
September  2.   1964,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section.    (B)    any    group   of   adjacent   com- 
munities, either  incorporated  or  unincorpo- 
rated   laving  a  total  population  of  less  than 
50  000  according  to  the  latest  decennial  cen- 
sus  and   having   common   or   related   urban 
planr>lng  problems,  (C)  cities,  other  munici- 
palities,   and   counties   referred  to  In   para- 
graph  '3)   of  this  subsection,  and  areas  re- 
ferred to  m  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection, 
and  (D)  Indian  reservations; 

••{2)  State,  metropolitan,  and  regional 
plannlnr  agencies  for  metropolitan  or  re- 
gional planning,  and  to  cities  within  metro- 
politan areas  tor  planning  which  is  part  of 
comprehensive  metropolitan  planning  and 
which  shall  supplement  and  be  coordinated 
with  SUte,  metropolitan,  and  regional  plan- 
ning; 

"(3)  cities,  other  municipalities,  and 
counties  which  (A)  are  situated  in  redevel- 
opment areas  or  economic  development  dis- 
tricts designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce under  title  IV  of  the  Public  Worka 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of   1965,  or 
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(B)  have  suffered  substantial  damage  as  a 
result  of  a  catastrophe  which  the  President, 
pursuant  to  section  2(a)  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  authorize  Federal  assistance  to 
States  and  local  governments  In  major 
disasters,  and  for  other  purposes',  approved 
September  30,  1950.  as  amended  (42  U.8.C. 
1855a),  has  determined  to  be  a  major 
disaster; 

"(4)  official  government:il  planning  agen- 
cies for  areas  where  rapid  urbanization  has 
resulted  or  is  expected  to  result  from  the 
establishment  or  rapid  and  substantial  ex- 
pansion of  a  Federal  Installation,  or  for  areas 
where  rapid  urbanization  Is  expected  to  re- 
sult on  land  developed  or  to  be  developed 
as  a  new  community  approved  under  section 
1004  of  the  National  Housing  Act; 

"(5)  States  for  State  and  interstate  com- 
prehensive planning  and  for  research  and 
coordination  activity  related  thereto,  in- 
cluding technical  and  other  assistance  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  Intra- 
state and  Interstate  planning  agencies; 

"(6)  State  planning  agencies  for  assistance 
to  district  planning,  or  planning  for  areas 
within  districts,  carried  on  by  or  for  district 
planning  agencies; 

"(7)  metropolitan  and  regional  planning 
agencies,  with  the  approval  of  the  State 
planning  agency  or  (in  States  where  no  such 
planning  agency  exists)  of  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  for  the  provision  of  planning  as- 
sistance within  the  metropolitan  area  or 
region  to  cities,  other  municipalities,  coun- 
ties, groups  of  adjacent  communities,  or 
Indian  reservations  described  In  clauses  (A), 
(B),  (C).  and  (D)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection; 

"(8)  official  governmental  planning  agen- 
cies for  any  area  where  there  has  occurred 
a  substantial  reduction  in  employment  op- 
portunities as  the  result  of  (A)  the  closing 
(In  whole  or  in  part)  of  a  Federal  Installa- 
tion, or  (B)  a  decline  In  the  volume  of  Gov- 
ernment orders  for  the  procurement  of 
articles  or  materials  produced  or  manu- 
factured In  such  area; 

"(9)  tribal  planning  councils  or  other 
tribal  bodies  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  planning  for  an  Indian 
reservation; 

"(10)  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion, established  by  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965.  for  com- 
prehensive planning  for  the  Appalachian 
region  as  defined  by  section  403  of  such  Act 
(or  State  agencies  or  Instrumentalities  par- 
ticipating In  such  planning) ;  and 

"(11)  local  development  districts,  certified 
under  section  301  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965,  for  com- 
prehensive planning  for  their  entire  areas, 
or  for  metropyolltan  planning,  urban  plan- 
ning, county  planning,  or  small  municipality 
planning  within  such  areas  In  the  Appala- 
chian region,  and  for  planning  for  Appala- 
chian regional  prfcgrams. 
Planning  assisted  under  this  section  shall, 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  cover  en- 
tire areas  having  common  or  related  devel- 
opment problems.  The  Secretary  shall  en- 
courage cooperation  in  preparing  and  car- 
rying out  plans  among  all  Interested  munic- 
ipalities, political  subdivisions,  public  agen- 
cies, and  other  parties  In  order  to  achieve 
coordinated  development  of  entire  areas.  To 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  pertinent 
plans  and  studies  already  made  for  areas 
shall  be  utilized  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary 
repetition  of  effort  and  expense.  Planning 
which  may  be  assisted  imder  this  section 
Includes  the  preparation  of  comprehensive 
transportation  surveys,  studies,  and  plans 
to  aid  In  solving  problems  of  traffic  con- 
gestion, facilitating  the  circulation  of  people 
and  goods  In  metropolitan  and  other  areas 
and  reducing  transportation  needs.  Plan- 
ning carried  out  with  assistance  under  the 
section  shall  also  include  a  housing  ele- 
ment as  part  of  the  preparation  of  compre- 
hensive land  use  plans,  and  this  considera- 


tion of  the  housing  needs  and  land  use  re- 
quirements for  housing  In  each  comprehen- 
sive plan  shall  take  into  account  all  avail- 
able evidence  of  the  assumptions  and  sta- 
tistical basis  upon  which  the  projection  of 
zoning,  community  facilities,  and  popula- 
tion growth  Is  based,  so  that  the  housing 
needs  of  both  the  region  and  the  local  com- 
munities studied  in  the  planning  will  be  ade- 
quately covered  in  terms  of  existing  and 
prospective  in-migrant  population  growth. 
F'unds  available  under  this  section  shall  be 
in  addition  to  and  may  be  used  Jointly  with 
funds  available  for  planning  surveys  and 
investigations  under  other  federally  aided 
programs,  and  nothing  contained  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  as  affecting  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
under  section  307  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code. 

"lb)  A  planning  grant  made  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  exceed  two-thirds  of 
the  estimated  cor,t  of  the  work  for  which  the 
grant  Is  made:  Provided.  That  such  a  grant 
may  be  made  for  up  to  75  per  centum  of 
such  estimated  cost  when  made  for  planning 
primarily  for  ( 1 )  redevelopment  areas,  local 
development  districts,  or  economic  develop- 
ment districts,  or  portions  thereof,  described 
in  paragraphs  |3)  (A)  and  (11)  of  subsec- 
tion I  a),  (2)  areas  described  In  subsection 
(a)  i8),  and  (3)  the  Appalachian  region,  as 
described  In  subsection  (a)  (10).  All  grants 
made  \inder  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
terms  and  conditions  prescrlbca  by  the  Sec- 
retary. No  portion  of  any  grant  made  under 
this  section  shall  be  used  for  the  preparation 
of  plans  for  specific  public  works.  The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  .section  3648  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  to  make  advance  or 
progress  payments  on  account  of  any  grant 
made  under  this  section.  There  are  authon- 
Ized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  not  \o  exceed  $265,000,000  prior 
to  July  1.  1969,  and  not  to  exceed  $390,- 
OOO.OOO"  prior  to  July  1.  1970.  Of  the  amount 
available  prior  to  July  1.  1969,  $20,000,000 
may  be  tised  only  for  district  planning  grants 
under  subsection  (a)  (6),  which  amount 
shall  be  increased  by  $10,000,000  on  July  1, 
1969.  Any  amounts  appropriated  under  this 
section  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided.  That  of  'any  funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  section,  not  to  exceed 
an  aggregate  of  $10,000,000  plus  5  per  cen- 
tum of  the  funds  so  appropriated  may  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  for  studies,  research, 
and  demonstration  projects,  undertaken  in- 
dependently or  by  contract,  for  the  develop- 
ment and  Improvement  of  techniques  and 
methods  for  comprehensive  planning  and  for 
the  advancement  of  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  for  grants  to  assist  in  the  conduct 
of  studies  and  research  relating  to  needed 
revisions  In  State  statutes  which  create,  gov- 
ern, or  control  local  governments  and  local 
governmental  operations. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  in  areas 
embracing  several  municipalities  or  other 
political  subdivisions,  to  encourage  planning 
on  a  unified  regional,  district,  or  metropoli- 
tan basis  and  to  provide  technical  assistance 
for  such  planning  and  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems relating  thereto. 

"(d)  It  is  the  further  intent  of  this  sec- 
tion to  encourage  comprehensive  planning, 
including  transportation  planning,  for 
States,  cities,  counties,  metropolitan  areas, 
districts,  regions,  and  Indian  reservations 
and  the  esUiblishment  and  development  of 
the  organizational  units  needed  therefor.  In 
extending  financial  asslstiince  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  may  require  such  as- 
surances as  he  deems  adequate  that  the  ap- 
propriate State  and  local  agencies  are  mak- 
ing i«afionable  progress  in  the  development 
of  the  elements  of  comprehensive  planning. 
The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  provide  tech- 
nical asslstiince  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  their  agencies  and  Instrumentali- 
ties, and  to  Indian  tribal  bodies,  undertak- 


ing such  planning  and,  by  contract  or  other- 
wise, to  make  studies  and  public  Informa- 
tion on  related  problems. 

"(e)  In  the  exercise  of  his  responsablli- 
ties  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  those  officials  of  the  Federal 
Government  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  programs  of  Federal  assistance  to  the 
States  and  miuucipalltles  for  various  cate- 
gories of  public  facilities  and  other  compre- 
hensively planned  activities.  He  shall,  par- 
ticularly, consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture prior  to  his  approval  of  any  dis- 
trict planning  grants  under  subsections  (a) 
(6)  and  (g).  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  provide  technical  assistojice.  with  or 
without  reimbursement,  in  connection  with 
the  establishment  of  such  districts  and  the 
carrying  out  of  spch  j-ianning. 

"(f)  The  consent  ot  the  Congress  is  hereby 
given  to  any  two  or  more  States  to  enter 
into  agreements  or  compacts,  not  in  conflict 
with  any  law  of  the  United  States,  for  co- 
operative efforts  and  mutual  assistance  la 
the  comprehensive  plimning  for  the  growth 
and  development  of  interstate,  metropoli- 
t;»n.  or  otiier  urban  iu-eas,  and  to  establish 
.such  agencies.  Joint  or  otherwise,  as  they 
may  deem  desirable  for  making  effective 
such  agreements  and  compacts. 

"(g)  In  addition  to  the  planrung  granta 
authorized  hy  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
Is  further  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
organizations  composed  oi  public  officials 
representative  of  the  political  Jurisdictions 
within  the  metropolitan  area,  region,  or  dis- 
trict for  the  purposfi^f  assisting  such  orga- 
nizations to  undertake  studies,  collect  data, 
develop  metropoUtan,  regional,  and  district 
plans  and  programs,  and  engage  in  sucli 
other  activities  as  the  Secret.ary  finds  neces- 
sary or  desirable  for  the  solultion  of  the 
metropolitan,  regional,  or  district  problems 
in  such  areas,  regions,  or  districts.  To  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  all  grants  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  for  activities  re- 
liitlng  to  all  the  developmental  aspects  of 
the  total  metropoUtan  area,  region,  or  dis- 
trict including,  but  not  limited  to.  land 
use,  tj-ansportation.  housing,  economic  de- 
velopment, natural  resource  development, 
conununlty  facilities,  and  the  general  Im- 
provement of  living  environments.  A  grant 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  exceed  two- 
thirds  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  work  for 
which  the  grant  Is  made. 

"(h)  In  addition  to  the  other  grants  au- 
thorized by  this  section,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  assist  any  city, 
other  municipality,  or  county  in  making  a 
survey  of  the  structures  and  sites  in  such 
locality  which  are  determined  by  its  appro- 
priate authorities  to  be  of  historic  or  archi- 
tectural value.  Any  such  survey  shall  be  de- 
signed to  Identify  the  historic  structures  and 
sites  in  the  locality,  determine  the  cost  of 
their  rehabilitation  or  restoration,  and  pro- 
vide such  other  information  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  serve  as  a  foundation 
for  a  balanced  and  effective  program  of  his- 
toric preservation  in  such  locality.  The  as- 
pects of  any  such  survey  which  relate  to  the 
identification  of  historic  and  architectural 
values  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  i^lth 
criteria  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  com- 
parable to  those  used  In  establishing  the 
national  register  maintained  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  under  other  provisions 
of  law;  and  the  results  of  each  such  survey 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  A  grant  under  this  subeectlon 
shall  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the 
siu-vey  for  which  It  Is  made,  and  shall  be  made 
to  the  appropriate  agency  or  entity  specified 
m  paragraphs  (1)  through  (11)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  or.  If  there  Is  no  such  agency  or  en- 
tity which  Is  qualified  and  willing  to  receive 
the  grant  and  provide  for  Its  utilization  in 
accordance  with  this  subsection,  directly  to 
the  city,  other  municipality,  or  county  in- 
volved. 

■■  ( i )  As  used  in  this  section — 
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"(1)  The  term  metroppUtan  area"  means 
a  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area,  as 
established  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  such  moc  Iflcatlons  or  exten- 
sions a«  the  Secretary  d  sems  to  be  appro- 
priate for  the  purposes  of   his  section. 

•'(2)  The  term  region'  Includes  (A)  all  or 
part  of  the  area  of  Jurlkdlctloff  of  one  or 
more  units  of  general  locil  government,  and 
(B)  one  or  more  metropolitan  areas. 

"(3)  The  term  'district"  includes  all  or 
part  of  the  area  of  Juris  llctlon  of  (A)  one 
or  more  counties,  and  (B]  one  or  more  other 
units  of  general  local  government,  but  does 
not  Include  any  portion  of  a  metropolitan 
area. 

"(4)  The  term  'compr  >henslve  planning" 
Includes  the  following: 

••(A)  preparation,  as  a  guide  for  govern- 
mental policies  and  actio  i,  of  general  plans 
with  respect  to  (1)  the  pattern  and  Intensity 
of  land  use,  (11)  the  provision  of  public 
facilities  (Including  tra isportailon  faclll- 
Ues)  and  other  govermient  services,  and 
(HI)  the  effective  develoiiment  and  uUllza- 
tlon  of   human  and   natural  resource^: 

••(B)  long-range  physi<  al  and  fiscal  plans 
for  such  Action; 

"♦O  programing  of  ca>ltal  improvements 
.'\nd  other  major  expenditures,  based  on  a 
determination  of  relativf  lu-gency,  together 
with  definitive  financing  plans  for  such  ex- 
penditures in  the  earliei  years  of  the  pro- 
gram; 

••(D)  coordination  of  a  1  related  plans  and 
activities  of  the  State  am  I  local  governments 
and  agencies  concerned;  ind 

■•(E)  preparation  of  ref  ulatory  and  admin- 
istrative measures  In  support  of  the  fore- 
going. 

Comprehensive  planning  for  the  purpose  of 
districts  shall  not  Inclule  planning  for  or 
assistance  to  establlshnents  in  relocating 
from  one  area  to  anothir  or  assist  subcon- 
tractors whose  purpose  U  to  divest,  or  whose 
economic  success  is  dependent  upon  divest- 
ing, other  contractors  o-  sul)contractors  of 
contracts  theretofore  cu!  tomarlly  performed 
by  them:  Provided,  That  this  limitation  shall 
not  be  construed  to  pre  hibit  ivsslstance  for 
the  expansion  of  an  existing  business  entity 
through  the  establishment  of  a  new  branch, 
affiliate,  or  subsidiary  oi  such  entity.  If  the 
Secretary  finds  that  tie  establishment  of 
such  branch,  affiliate,  ot  subsidiary  will  not 
result  in  an  increase  li  i  unemployment  in 
the  area  of  original  loca  ;lon  or  in  any  other 
area  where  such  entity  conducts  business 
operations,  unless  the  Secretary  has  reason 
to  believe  that  such  branch,  affiliate,  or  sub- 
sidiary is  being  established  with  the  Inten- 
tion of  closing  down  the  operations  of  the 
existing  business  entity  in  the  area  of  its 
original  location  or  In  a:iy  other  area  where 
it  conducts  such  operatic  ns. 

"(5)  The  t«rm  State  planning  agencies' 
Includes  official  State  pli.nning  agencies  and 
(in  States  where  no  su  ;h  planning  agency 
exists)  agencies  or  Instri  mentalities  of  State 
goverrunent  designated  ay  the  Governor  of 
the  State  and  acceptabl«   to  the. Secretary. 

"(6)  The  terms  'me  ropolltan  planning 
agencies',  'regional  plarning  agencies',  and 
'district  planning  agei  cles'  mean  official 
metropolitan,  regional,  and  district  planning 
agencies,  or  other  agenc  ies  and  instrumen- 
talities designated  by  th  i  Governor  ( or  Gov- 
ernors in  the  case  of  interstate  planning), 
and  acceptable  to  the  S  icretary.  empowered 
under  State  or  local  law  or  Interstate  com- 
pact to  perform  metroi  olitan,  regional,  or 
district  planning,  respect  vely:  Provided.  That 
such  agencies  and  Instrumentalities  shall,  to 
the  grreatest  practicable  extent  be  composed 
of  or  responsible  to  the  e  ected  officials  of  the 
unit  or  units  of  general  1  Deal  government  for 
whose  Jurisdictions  thej  are  empowered  to 
engage  in  planning." 

PLANNED     AREAWIDE 

Sec.  502.  (a)  The  heading  of  title  II  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  anjd  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966  Is 
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amended  to  read  as 


follows:    "TITLE    11— PLANNED   AREAWIDE 
DEVELOPMENT". 

(b)  Section  201  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

'■FINDINGS     AND     DECLARATION     OF     PURPOSE 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  and  of  Its 
people  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  sound 
and  orderly  development  and  the  effective 
organization  and  functioning  of  our  State 
and  local  governments. 

"It  further  finds  that  It  is  essential  that 
our  State  and  local  governments  prepare, 
keep  current,  and  carry  out  comprehensive 
plans  and  programs  for  their  orderly  physical 
development  with  a  view  to  meeting  effi- 
ciently all  their  economic  and  social  needs. 

"It  further  finds  that  our  State  and  local 
governments  are  especially  handicapped  In 
this  task  by  the  complexity  and  scope  of  gov- 
ernmental services  required,  the  multiplicity 
of  political  jurisdictions  and  agencies  lij- 
volved,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  opera- 
tional and  administrative  i\rrangements 
available  for  cooperation  among  them. 

••It  further  finds  that  present  requirements 
for  areawlde  planning  and  programing  In 
connection  with  various  Federal  programs 
have  materially  assisted  In  the  solution  of 
areawlde  problems,  but  that  greater  coordi- 
nation of  Federal  programs  and  additional 
participation  and  cooperation  are  needed 
from  the  States  and  localities  In  perfecting 
and   carrying  out  such   efforts. 

••(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  pro- 
vide through  greater  coordination  of  Federal 
programs,  and  though  supplementary  grants 
for  certain  federally  assisted  development 
projects,  additional  encouragement  and  as- 
sistance to  States  and  localities  for  making 
comprehensive  areawlde  planning  and  pro- 
graming effective." 

(c)  Section  202  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ■■metropolitan"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "area- 
wide". 

(d)  (1)  Section  205  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "metropolitan  development" 
each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "areawlde  development". 

(2)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  "metropolitan  areas"  and  "met- 
ropolitan area"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"areas"  and   'area",  respectively. 

(3)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  ■■metropolltanwide^^  each  place  It 
appears,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■'area- 
wide". 

(4)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  "metropolitan  planning"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"areawlde  planning". 

(5)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  "where  appropriate,"  after  "(B)"  in 
subsection  (c)  (1). 

(6)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  'within  the  metropolltnnwide 
area"  in  subsection  (f). 

(e)(1)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
208  of  such  Act  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"Metropolitan"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Areawlde". 

(2)  Paragraph  (7)  of  such  section  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  metropolitan  or 
regional"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  met- 
ropolitan, regional,  or  district";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ■metropolitan"  in  the 
parenthetical  phrase. 

(f)  Section  206(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Any 
amounts  appropriated  under  this  section 
shall  remain  available  until  expended,  and 
any  amounts  authorized  for  any  fiscal  year 
under  this  section  but  not  appropriated  may 
be  appropriated  for  any  succeeding  fiscal 
year  commencing  prior  to  July  1,  1970." 

ADVANCE   ACQUISITION   OF   LAND 

Sec.  503.  (a)  Section  701  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  is  amended 


by  striking  out  "In  connection  with  the 
future  construction  of  public  works  and  fa- 
cilities" In  clause  (3)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "in  the  future  for  public  purposes"", 
(b)  Section  704  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"ADVANCE   ACgtnsmON   OF  LAND 

"Sec.  704.  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  and 
assist  the  timely  acquisition  of  land  planned 
to  be  utilized  in  the  future  for  public  pur- 
poses, the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  SUtes  and  local  public  bodies  and 
agencies  to  assist  In  financing  the  acquisition 
of  a  fee  simple  estate  or  other  Interest  In  such 
land. 

"(b)    The  amount  of  any  grant  made  un- 
der this  section  shall  not  exceed  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  reasonable  interest  charges 
on   the  loans  or  other  financial  obligations 
incurred  to  finance  the  acquisition  of  such 
land  for  a  period  not  in  excess  of  the  lesser 
of  ( 1 )  five  years  from  the  date  of  acquisition 
of  such  land  or   (2)    the  period  of  time  be- 
tween the  date  on  which  the  land  was  ac- 
quired  and   the  date  its  use  began  for  the 
purpose  for  which  It  was  acquired:  Provided. 
Tl-.at  where  nil  or  any  portion  of  the  cost  of 
such  land  is  not  financed  through  borrow- 
ings, the  amount  of  the  grant  shall  be  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  aggregate  amount 
of  reasonable  Interest  charges  that  the  Sec- 
retary determines  wovild  have  been  required. 
••(c)    No   grant  shall   be   made   under   this 
section  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  land  will  be  utilized  for  a  public  purpose 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  and  that 
such  utilization  will  contribute  to  economy, 
efficiency,  and  the  comprehensively  planned 
development  of  the  area.  The  Secretary  shall 
In  all  cases  require  that  land  acquired  with 
the  assistance  of  a  grant  under  this  section 
be  utilized  for  a  public  purpose  within  five 
years  after  the  date  on  which  a  contract  to 
make  .such  grant  is  entered  Into,  unless  the 
Secretary    (1)    determines   that   due   to   un- 
usual circumstances  a  longer  period  of  time 
is  necessary  and  in  the  public  Interest,  and 
(2)  reports  such  determination  promptly  to 
the  Committees  on  Banking  and  Currency  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

••(d)  No  land  acquired  with  assistanca  un- 
der this  section  shall,  without  approval  ol 
the  Secretary,  be  diverted  from  the  purpose 
originally  approved.  The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove no  such  diversion  unless  he  finds  that 
the  diversion  is  In  accord  with  the  then  ap- 
plicable comprehensive  plan  for  the  area.  In 
cases  of  a  diversion  of  land  to  other  than  a 
public  purpose,  the  Secretary  may  require 
repayment  of  the  grant,  or  substitution  of 
land  of  approximately  equal  fair  market 
value,  whichever  he  deems  appropriate.  An 
interim  use  of  the  land  for  a  public  or  pri- 
vate purpose  In  accordance  with  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  or  approved  by 
him,  shall  not  constitute  a  diversion  within 
the  meaning  of   this  subsection. 

"(e)  Notwlthsundlng  any  other  provision 
of  law.  no  project  for  which  land  Is  acquired 
with  assistance  under  this  section  shall, 
solely  as  a  result  of  such  advance  acquisi- 
tion, be  considered  Ineligible  for  the  purpose 
of  any  other  Federal  loan  or  grant  program, 
and  the  amount  of  the  purchase  price  paid 
for  the  land  by  the  recipient  of  a  grant  un- 
der this  section  may  be  considered  an  eligible 
cost  for  the  purpose  of  such  other  Federal 
loan  or  grant  program." 

WATER     AND     SEWER     FACILmES     PROGRAM 

Sec.  504.  (a)  Section  702(c)  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1968"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "October  1.  1969". 

(b)  Section  702(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  "community"  the 
first  time  it  appears  the  following:  ",  or  an 
unincorporated  area  served  by  a  water  dis- 
trict or  Improvement  district.'"; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "'community'"  each 
subsequent  time  it  appears  the  following: 
"or  area";  and 
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(3)  by  striking  out  "a  basic  public  sewer 
facility"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "a 
basic  public  water  or  sewer  facility". 

(c)  Section  702  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion as  follows: 

"(d)  In  the  administration  of  this  section 
the  Secretary  shall  require  that,  to  the  great- 
est extent  practicable,  new  Job  opportunities 
be  provided  for  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed persons  In  connection  with  projects 
the  financing  of  which  Is  assisted  under  this 
section." 

AUTHORIZATIONS  FOB  THE  WATER  AND  SEWER 
FACILITIES,  NEIGHBORHOOD  FACILITIES,  AND 
ADVANCE  ACQUISITION  OF  LAND  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  505.  (a)  Section  708(b)  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1969"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1970". 

(b)  Section  708(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$200,000,000  for  grants  un- 
der section  702"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■•$200,000,000  (or  $500,000,000  In  the  case  of 
any  such  fiscal  year  commencing  after  June 
30.  1967)  for  grants  under  section  702". 

OPEN-SPACE  LAND  PROGRAM 

Sec.  506.  (a)  Section  702(b)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

'"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, for  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  title,  not  to  exceed  $310,000,000 
prior  to  July  1,  1969,  and  not  to  exceed 
$460,000,000  prior  to  July  1,  1970.  Any 
amounts  appropriated  under  this  section 
shall  remain  available  until  expended.'" 

(b)  Section  708(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  '"$50,000"'  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '$125,000"". 

AUTHORIZATION  TO  MAKE  FEASIBILITY  STUDIES 
IN  THE  PUBLIC  WORKS  PLANNING  ADVANCES 
PROGRAM 

Sec  507.  Section  702(a)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  "'to 
aid  in  fina^iclng  the  cost  of"  the  following: 
"feasibility  ^studies,". 

Mr.  PATMAN  (ciuring  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  V  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    MORRIS    OF    NEW 
MEXICO 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Morris  of  New 
Mexico:  On  page  109,  .'trlke  out  line  24,  and 
insert  the  following: 

"'(3)  (A)  economic  development  districts 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  un- 
der title  IV  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965,  and 

"(B)  cities,  other  municipalities,  and 
counties  which". 

On  page  110,  lines  1  and  4.  strike  out  "(A)  " 
and  "(B)""  and  Insert  "(I)"'  and  '"(11)"".  re- 
spectively. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  the  entire 
5  minutes,  I  have  presented  this  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  prior  to  offering 
it  here  today.  However,  I  would  like  to 
take  a  moment  or  two  to  explain  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
designate  appropriate  "economic  devel- 
opment districts"  in  order  that  projects 


designed  to  reduce  unemployment  and 
underemployment  would  be  planned  and 
carried  out  within  the  context  of  a  broad 
geographic  area.  Twenty -four  such  dis- 
tricts were  formally  designated  as  of 
January  1,  1968.  An  additional  72  are  in 
various  stages  of  organization  prior  to 
formal  designation. 

The  need  for  broader  context  in  plan- 
ning for  economic  development  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  89th  Congress.  I  propose 
that  the  90th  Congress  further  imple- 
ment this  concept  by  amending  the  urban 
planning  assistance  program,  section  701 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  to  make  eco- 
nomic development  districts  eligible  for 
grants  for  comprehensive  planning,  as 
was  done  for  local  development  di-stricts 
in  Appalachia  in  1967. 

I  would  expect  that  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  in  ad- 
ministering this  amendment,  would  take 
steps  to  a.ssure  that  this  would  not  pro- 
liferate unnecessarily  the  areas  and 
agencies  eligible  for  section  701  assist- 
ance. Since  economic  development  dis- 
tricts are  generally  composed  of  groups 
of  rural  counties,  I  would  expect  that 
they  would  have  identical  boundaries  and 
the  same  policy  organizations  as  any 
rural  districts  set  up,  under  the  new  au- 
thority in  section  601  of  the  bill.  Thus, 
duplication  in  assistance,  in  the.se  cases, 
would  be  avoided. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  serves 
to  bring  the  language  of  this  section  into 
line  with  the  stated  intent  of  title  V  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968.  On  page  108,  line  11,  the  purpose 
of  this  title  is  said  to  be  in  part,  "to 
facilitate  comprehensive  planning  for 
urban  and  rural  development."  The  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment could  certainly  make  its  plan- 
ning funds  do  a  better  job  in  rural  areas 
if  it  were  able  to  fund  economic  develop- 
ment districts.  It  could  better  respond  to 
one  well-staffed,  well-financed  district 
planning  oflQce  than  to  a  series  of  individ- 
ual communities  of  varying  capabilities 
each  seeking  to  supplement  its  own 
meager  finances  with  Federal  funding. 

Tliere  are  also  other  reasons  for 
amending  the  bill  in  this  way.  First,  if 
HUD  planning  grants  were  made  avail- 
able to  economic  development  districts, 
additional  soiuxes  of  fimds  would  be 
available  to  the  districts  to  support  their 
planning  activities  and  further  the  dis- 
trict plarming  concept.  Joint  HUD-EDA 
funding  would  be  possible,  thus  reducing 
the  total  burden  to  each  agency  and 
avoiding  possible  dupUcation  of  planning 
efforts.  Finally,  the  two  agencies  which 
would  be  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular  A-80 
which  called  for  greater  interagency  co- 
operation on  programs. 

Tlie  bill  as  it  stands  now  already  makes 
HUD  plarming  grants  available  to  cities 
and  other  communities  and  counties 
within  economic  developm.ent  districts.  I 
feel  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  not  to 
include  the  districts  themselves. 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  commend  my  good  friend,  the 
able  gentleman  from  New  Mexico,  for 
offering  this  amendment.  Many  of  these 
economic  development  districts  have 
been  laboring  under  limitations  with  re- 
gard to  funds,  and  I  "believe  his  amend- 
ment will  serve  a  worthwhile  purpose  in 
promoting  better  cooperation  between 
the  Federal  agencies  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  jicld  to  the  distinguished 
chairman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
examined  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
Morris  I.  and  we  have  discussed  with 
some  of  the  Members  on  the  minority 
side  of  the  aisle,  and  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle  we  are  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  ;^entleman  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  is  acceptable  on  this  side. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the   gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  iMr.  Morris). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.   YATES.   Mr.  Chairman,   I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr. 
Anderson]  is  on  the  floor,  and  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  some  questions 
pertaining  to  the  two  amendments  he 
offered  that  were  accepted  in  the  Com- 
mittee yesterday. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr. 
Anderson  1,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
under  the  amendments  the  public  hous- 
ing limits  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  IMr.  Anderson!  referred  yester- 
day, is  that  which  is  authorized  for  con- 
tinued occupancy  of  a  public  housing 
family.  This,  as  the  gentleman  knows.  Is 
somewhat  in  excess  of  the  limits  permis- 
sible for  initial  occupancy;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  answer  is  "Yes"; 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  correct. 

The  amendment  which  I  offered  yes- 
terday would  authorize  occupancy  for 
families  whose  incomes  are  30  percent 
above  the  limits  approved  for  continued 
occupancy  by  public  housing  families. 
Tliat  would  i^ertain  to  the  sales  housing 
under  section  235,  and  the  rental  housing 
and  cooperative  programs  under  section 
236. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question  about  another  part 
of  the  amendment  which  troubles  me, 
and   that   is   what   iiappens   when   the 
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family  subsequently  eijceeds  the  Income 
limitation  which  Is  authorized  by  the 
gentleman's  amendments;  namely.  130 
percent? 

Does  the  subsidy  that  is  called  for  stop 
at  that  time?  Must  the,  family  then  start 
paying  the  entire  mor^kaRe  payment  or 
the  full  economic  rentJ  even  though  this 
may  be  substantially  ir  excess  of  the  20- 
percent  formula  provic  ed  for  homeown- 
ers, or  the  25-percent  formula  provided 
for  tenants? 

If  that  is  the  case,  it  would  mean  that 
there  could  be  a  most  substantial  in- 
crease In  the  mortgage  payments  re- 
quired of  the  family.  It  might  result  in 
default  and  possible  foreclosure.  Simi- 
larly, in  the  case  of  i  tenant,  it  could 
mean  that  the  tenant  could  not  pay  the 
increased  rental,  and  would  have  to  move. 
And  of  course  it  mighi  result  also  in  the 
same  criticism  we  now  have  with  regard 
to  public  housing,  namely,  that  the  in- 
centive to  increase  his  income  would  be 
lost  by  tiie  tenant  in  order  to  avoid  dis- 
qualifioftWon  as  a  pubLc  housing  tenant. 
It  seems  to  me,  may  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  tliat  once  eligibility 
for  initial  occupancy  is  established,  a 
homeowner  or  tenant  should  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  pacing  the  appropri- 
ate percentage  of  his  income  toward  the 
mortgage  payment  or  toward  the  rental 
or  the  payment  unden  a  co-op  arrange- 
ment until  this  percentage  equals  the 
full  economic  rent  or  rportgage  payment. 
Does  the  gentleman  agree  with  me? 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  agree 
completely  with  the  statement  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Yates!  just 
made. 

I  would  have  no  intention  under  either 
of  those  amendments  cf  disqualifying  any 
tenant  or  homeowner  who  was  once  eli- 
gible, but  who  then  lound  that  his  in- 
come had  increased  beyond  the  original 
limits  that  would  be  fixed  under  those 
amendments. 

Under  the  amendment  that  I  offered 
in  the  c£ise  of  homeownership.  he  would 
continue  to  pay  20  percent  of  his  income 
until  this  amount  was  equal  to  the  total 
amount  due  for  principal,  interest,  taxes, 
insurance,  and  mortgage  insurance 
premiiuns. 

In  the  case  of  a  rertal,  he  would  con- 
tinue paying  25  percent  of  his  income 
until  this  amount  equals  the  full  eco- 
nomic rent. 

To  have  any  other  interpretation,  or 
to  have  this  program  operate  differently 
than  that,  would  cei  tainly  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  program  and  it  would 
destroy  the  incentive  that  we  want  to 
have  to  encouiage  bo,h  the  homeowner 
and  the  tenant  to  dc  whatever  he  can 
to  raise  his  income  lev  ;1. 

So  I  repeat,  once  he  is  eligible  under 
the  program,  he  is  not  disqualified  under 
either  the  sales  progriim.  the  homeown- 
ership program  or  the  rental  program — 
even  if  his  income  infreases. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  tha<ilc  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Cjhairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  YATES.  I  yield!  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  REUSS.  I  wouldl  like  to  ask  either 
of  the  gentlemen  from  Illinois,  or  any- 
body else,  whether  thuy  believe  that  any 
appreciable  amount  of  new  housing,  ei- 
ther for  sale  or  for  rehtal,  is  going  to  be 


built  under  the  public  housing  plus  30 
percent  amendments  adopted  yesterday. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  so  that  I 
may  respond  to  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Certainly. 
I  think  so.  Otherwise  I  would  not  have 
offered  those  amendments. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  that  in  operating  under 
the  income  limitations  you  have  now 
under  the  rent  subsidy  program,  surely 
you  are  not  going  to  tell  me  we  are  not 
making  progress  in  that  program;  the 
rent  supplement  program? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  would  tell  the  gentle- 
man exactly  that.  The  rent  supplement 
program  has  been  so  niggardly  funded 
that  it  has  not  made  any  progress. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Are  you 
blaming  that  on  the  income  limit?  Sure- 
ly, you  are  not  doing  that. 

AMENDMENT     OrTEREO     BY     MB.     WIDNAU, 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Widnall:  On 
page  128,  after  Une  18,  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

■repeal   op    1966    PROVISION    FOB    COORDINATION 
or    FEDERAL    AIDS    IN     METROPOLITAN    AREAS 

•Sec.  508.  Section  204  of  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act  of  1966  Is  repealed." 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  very  easily 
explained.  It  would  repeal  section  204  of 
the  1966  Housing  Act. 

Section  204  has  been  the  cause  of  much 
controversy  and  funds  for  administer- 
ing it  were  denied  a  year  ago  by  the 
House  in  connection  with  an  amendment 
to  the  independent  offices  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

Stated  in  its  simplest  terms,  section  204 
of  the  1966  Housing  Act  provided  that  all 
Federal-aid  applications  by  local,  county, 
or  State  jurisdictions  for  the  planning  or 
construction  of  hospitals,  airports,  li- 
braries, water  supply  and  distribution  fa- 
cilities, sewage  facilities  and  waste  treat- 
ment works,  highways,  transportation  fa- 
cilities, and  water  development  and  land 
conservation  projects  within  any  metro- 
politan area  must  be  submitted  for  re- 
view to  an  areawide  agency  which  is 
designated  to  perform  metropolitan  or 
regional  planning  for  the  area  within 
which  the  Federal  assistance  is  to  be  used 
and  which  meets  the  standards  of  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. Stated  quite  simply,  section  204 
created  Lhe  statutory  basis  for  placing 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  in  a  superdepartmental 
role  over  several  multibillion-doUar  Fed- 
eral-aid programs  over  which  it  other- 
wise has  no  control  whatsoever. 

While  I  agree  with  the  need  for  far 
^ore  metropolitan  areawide  planning 
than  exists  today,  section  204  carries  a 
threat  which  could  set  back  the  trend 
toward  such  planning.  While  many 
metropolitan  areas  in  the 'Nation  today 
lack  the  coordinated  planning  which  is 
essential  for  our  Nation's  orderly  growth, 
in  my  mind  section  204  was  drafted  by 
those  in  Washington  who  have  become 
too  impatient  with  the  pace  of  metropol- 


itan planning.  Nearly  as  an  act  of  frus- 
tration, these  Federal  planners  conceived 
statutory  language  which  would  hold  the 
club  of  Federal  denial  of  a  wide  range 
of  multibillion-doUar  programs  to  met- 
ropolitan areas  which  did  not  meet  the 
standards  of  long-range  planning  estab- 
lished by  HUD.  The  approach  of  section 
204  is  virtually  180  degrees  different  from 
tiiat  of  the  established  section  701  plan- 
ning program  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment encourages  metropolitan  regional 
planning  by  assisting  with  Federal 
funds  the  establishment  of  comprehen- 
sive areawide  planning  agencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  us  realize  that 
"Metro"  is  a  very  controversial  issue  in 
most  metropolitan  areas.  It  is  a  concept 
that  requires  a  great  deal  of  public  un- 
derstanding and  support  before  it  can 
achieve  its  goals.  Contrary  to  those  in 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  who  drafted  section  204,  I 
am  relatively  optimistic  on  the  outlook 
for  greater  coordination  of  local  juris- 
dictions in  the  years  ahead  in  our  metro- 
politan areas.  Already  a  very  high  degree 
of  areawide  planning  has  been  achieved 
on  a  voluntary  basis  in  connection  with 
water  and  air  pollution,  long-range 
transit  planning,  educational  and  recre- 
ational planning,  and  in  some  cases  even 
fiscal  planning.  I  have  the  utmost  confi- 
dence that  the  American  i^eople  living  in 
metropolitan  areas  are  arriving  at  the 
collective  judgment  that  orderly  growth 
can  only  be  attained  with  a  greater 
measure  of  coordinated  plarming  be- 
tween local  jurisdictions  of  government. 
The  biggest  threat  toward  continuing  in 
this  direction  would  be  distrust  and  mis- 
understanding created  by  those  who 
might  impose  their  concepts  by  the  use 
of  massive  denial  of  most  of  our  largest 
Federal-aid  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  title  V  of  the 
bill  before  us  today  increases  the  already 
wide  ranging  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment over  areawide  planning  agencies 
to  a  sufficient  degree  to  insure  continua- 
tion of  Federal  support  for  the  concept 
of  a  coordinated  approach  to  the  mas- 
sive problems  of  our  metropolitan  areas. 
Repeal  of  section  204  would  in  no  way 
deter  us  from  this  objective.  Instead,  it 
would  remove  the  cause  for  a  great  deal 
of  misunderstanding  and  distrust  asso- 
ciated with  the  term  "Metro." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  for  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  am  a  little  surprised 
at  the  amendment.  I  do  not  recall  that 
the  gentleman  offered  the  amendment 
during  the  housing  hearings  or  the  mark- 
up of  the  bill.  Has  the  gentleman  re- 
ceived some  information  that  commu- 
nities are  unhappy  with  the  provisions 
of  section  204?  Quite  the  contrary  has 
been  my  understanding.  I  know  a  num- 
ber of  communities  have  formed  their 
council  of  government  as  a  requirement 
for  participation  in  various  Federal  pro- 
grams. Is  this  not  the  gentleman's  un- 
derstanding also? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 


Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  what  his  views 
are  with  respect  to  that  point. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  complaints  along  this  line. 
The  power  that  is  there,  the  power  of 
denial  of  funds  in  every  direction  if  there 
is  not  complete  cpordination  with  the 
HUD  operation  here  in  Washington,  is 
far  more  power  that  I  believe  we  want 
them  to  have  at  this  time.  I  think  we  are 
making  great  strides  towards  voluntary 
participation  in  this  respect,  and  what 
is  provided  in  the  present  bill,  added  to 
what  we  already  have  on  the  books,  I 
think  will  do  the  job  sufficiently  well 
without  the  threat  that  is  present  in 
section  204  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
like  to  disagree  with  my  friend  from 
New  Jersey,  but  I  am  constrained  to  do 
so  in  this  case.  The  question  is  not 
voluntary  versus  compulsory  acceptance 
of  metropolitan  planning.  Participation 
in  any  event  is  voluntary.  The  issue,  it 
seems  to  me.  is  whether  we  are  going  to 
take  a  long  step  backward  and  away 
from  metropolitanwide  planning,  which 
is  so  obviously  and  desperately  needed  at 
this  time. 

Are  we  to  turn  our  backs  on  a  section 
of  the  Housing  Act  that  we  adopted  years 
ago?  It  seems  to  me  with  the  tremendous 
growth  and  the  need  for  managing 
metropolitan  services  in  a  coherent  and 
effective  and  efficient  way,  this  is  the 
worst  kind  of  amendment  that  could 
be  adopted  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  the 
amendment  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley]  a  moment  ago  sug- 
gested that  this  was  perhaps  a  new  mat- 
ter. This  matter  was  considered  2  years 
ago  and  the  House  voted  in  the  model 
cities  appropriation  bill  for  my  amend- 
ment not  to  implement  section  204.  The 
House  could  not  say  it  any  more  plainly. 
The  House  said  overw'helmingly  that  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment should  not  be  dictating  <to  the 
local  government  authorities  as  to  what 
their  policies  should  be  relating  to  this 
broad  scope  of  basically  public  works  ac- 
tivities including  hospitals. 

What  right  does  one  city  have  to  say 
to  another  city  where  that  city  is  going 
to  build  a  hospital?  AiiTXJrts — there 
might  be  some  justification.  Libraries, 
water  supply,  and  distribution,  streets 
and  highways — good  gracious,  if  there  is 
any  public  works  program  which  is  just 
about  being  planned  out  of  business 
already,  it  is  the  highway  program.  We 
have  a  comprehensive  areawide  "high- 
way development  planning"  process 
underway  and  in  effect  in  every  metro- 
politan area  today  pursuant  to  the  pres- 
ent highway  laws  in  title  23  relating  to 
transportation  and,  lo  and  behold,  if 
section  204  remains  we  are  going  to  put 
anothf  r  strata  of  planning  on  top  of  that 


already  in  existence  and  already  going 
foi^ward.  We  will  have  another  strata  on 
top  of  that,  with  areawide  planning 
under  section  204. 

So  I  say.  if  we  want  to  plan  ourselves 
out  of  business  relating  to  public  works 
programs  and  highways  in  particular, 
this  is  the  way  to  do  it:  Leave  204  in  its 
present  status.  I  say  we  should  adopt  the 
Widnall  amendment  and  stop  planning 
ourselves  out  of  business  on  these  public 
works  programs.  It  is  a  condition  prece- 
dent under  section  204  to  eveiT  single  one 
of  these  public  works  programs  for  every 
single  project  that  the  States  and  local 
authorities  get  clearance  from  the  area- 
wide  planning  agency  determined  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  be  the  proper  planning 
agency,  even  though  that  agency  has  no 
correlation  and  no  elected  official  re- 
sponsibility whatsoever  with  the  local 
planning  agency  concerning  highways, 
for  instance,  that  is  now  in  existence. 

I  say  it  does  not  make  any  sense. 

Further,  as  .section  204  is  worded,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment has  complete  discretion  in  re- 
viewing the  recommendations  of  these 
areawide  planning  agencies  as  to  whether 
then  he  will  give  another  agency,  mean- 
ing the  Highway  Department,  for  in- 
stance, or  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment, the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
permission  for  them  to  give  a  grant  or 
approve  a  project  to  go  forward  with 
highway  construction  within  the  State 
or  local  community.  Does  that  make 
sense?  It  does  not  make  sense  to  me.  I 
think  the  only  sensible  thing  to  do  is 
adopt  the  Widnall  amendment. 

Less  than  2  years  ago  I  opposed  the 
adoption  of  section  204  as  legislation 
that  was  detrimental  to  the  l>est  in- 
terests of  the  country  and  that  would 
lead  to  irreversible  damage  to  the  work- 
ings of  State  and  local  governments. 
Section  204  hangs  Uke  a  hatchet  over 
the  heads  of  all  local  governments.  It 
says  to  them,  ''Comply  with  the  Federal 
Government's  view  of  what  is  to  be  re- 
quired in  other  areas  throughout  the 
country.  If  you  do  not,  I  shall  chop  your 
Federal  grant  money  off." 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  that  time  I  spoke  of 
the  octopus  of  Federal  control  over  local 
municipal  decisions  as  they  apply  to 
hospitals,  aiiTx>rts.  libraries,  water  sup- 
ply and  distribution  systems,  sewage 
facilities,  waste  treatment  plants,  high- 
ways, transport  facilities,  and  various 
other  projects  contained  under  grant 
and  aid  programs. 

The  concept  by  which  local  govern- 
ment and  local  decisions  are  to  be  re- 
placed by  metro  government  and  area- 
wide  agencies  is  nothing  more  than  a 
thinly  disguised  veil  of  Federal  usurpa- 
tion of  State  and  municipal  preroga- 
tives. Not  only  does  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment choose  to  inject  itself  into  mat- 
ters of  local  concern,  but  it  makes  arbi- 
trary decisions  as  to  which  localities  are 
to  be  wedded  together  for  the  proposed 
areawide  planning.  As  a  result,  Mr. 
Chairman,  cities  about  20  miles  apart, 
such  as  Tampa  and  St.  Petersburg,  which 
have  definitely  constituted  local  govem- 
.  ments  and  inadequate  legislative  author- 
ity or  funding  and  staffing  to  conform  to 
Federal  demands,  are  lumped  together 


under  the  great  umbrella  of  metro  plan- 
ning. 

I  pointed  out  then.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  point  out  again  that  section  204  is  a 
dangerous  thing,  a  vei-y  dangerous  thing. 
It  came  about  by  the  whim  of  a  Member 
of  the  other  body,  and  it  subjects  the 
entire  Nation  to  the  whims  of  guidelines 
promulgated  by  Dr.  Weaver  or  his  heirs. 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  district  is  not  a 
metropolitan  area.  It  does  not  want  to  be 
a  metropolitan  area.  Moreover,  it  wishes 
to  retain  its  own  government  and  it 
wants  no  part  of  the  effort  to  impose  a 
new  form  of  government  on  our  local 
commmiitie.s — a  form  of  government 
controlled  directly  from  Washington. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago,  the  House  in 
its  wisdom  adopted  an  amendment  that  I 
offered  to  the  HUD  appropriation  bill 
when  it  was  before  the  House  relating  to 
the  nonimplementation  of  section  204, 
title  II,  of  the  Model  Cities  Act,  deahng 
with  the  requirement  of  areawide  plan- 
ning agencies  as  a  condition  precedent 
for  receiving  Federal  money  for  any 
project  in  an  area  which  has  not  con- 
formed to  areawide  plamiing.  This  House 
then  said  by  an  overwhelmmg  vote  that 
such  section  204  should  not  be  put  into 
effect  on  July  1  last.  As  a  result,  the  De- 
partment did  refrain  from  implementa- 
tion of  section  204  and  as  to  other  agen- 
cies has  been  admitted  by  some  that  that 
section  is  impractical.  It  appears  to  me. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  time  has  come 
that  we  do  directly  that  which  we  have 
been  doing  indirectly.  We  have  prevented 
implementation  of  administration  of  sec- 
tion 204  by  denying  funds  to  the  admin- 
istering agency.  The  time  has  come  to 
excise  the  root  of  the  disease  and  to 
eliminate  section  204  from  the  act  once 
and  for  all. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genteleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
the  gentleman  aware  that  section  204 
can  be  implemented  not  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  programs  listed  by  the 
gentleman,  but  equally  as  to  futui-e  pro- 
grams which  may  be  adopted? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. It  is  my  understanding,  and  I  think 
it  certainly  was  not  the  intent  of 
Congress. 

They  are  giving  this  too  broad  an 
application.  The  only  way  to  solve  the 
problem  is  to  repeal  it.  and  at  some  fu- 
ture date  consider  some  amendatoi-y 
language  preserving  local  control  and 
eliminating  duplicating  planning. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  1  Mr.  Wid- 
nall]. A  little  over  a  year  ago,  I  was 
pleased  to  take  the  House  fioor  in  sup- 
port of  an  amendment  to  the  independ- 
ent offices  appropriation  bill  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Cram- 
er]. That  amendment  was  more  limited 
in  scope  than  the  one  presently  under 
discussion  in  that  the  parliamentai-y  re- 
quirements were  such  that  the  Cramer 
amendment  could  only  deny  administra- 
tive funds  for  implementation  of  section 
204.  I  was  pleased  that  the  House  ap- 
proved  the  Ciamer  amendment  and  I 
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hope  the  House  confirms  Its  action  of  last 
year  by  supporting  the  jWldnall  amend- 
ment. 

To  be  quite  frank  a^d  with  all  due 
respect,  I  do  not  bellevq  the  House  real- 
ized the  power  It  granted  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment in  section  204  of  ihe  1966  Housing 
Act.  Although  title  H  olj  that  act  was  the 
subject  of  extensive  disspnt  in  the  minor- 
ity views  accompanying  that  bill  to  the 
floor,  the  Congress  nei^er  fully  appre- 
ciated how  far-reachirJg  section  204  of 
that  title  really  was.  Poi-  a  wide  range  of 
Federal-aid  programs  administered  by 
other  departments  and  fgencles,  the  Sec- 


Urban  Develop- 
positlon  of  being 


retary  of  Housing  and 
ment  was  placed  in  the  . 
able  to  deny  billions  df  Federal  aid  to 
local  jurisdictions  each  and  every  year 
If  his  concept  of  ccwntorehensive  area- 
wide  planning  was  notJfulflUed.  In  fact, 
section  204  of  the  1969  Housing  Act,  by 
Itself,  made  HUD  a  <;uperdepartment, 
with  powers  over  loca  jurisdictions  of 
govemmeat  unequaled  In  the  history  of 
our  Nation. 

I  join  with  my  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  in  agreeing  that  there  is  a  need 
for  greater  coordinatedblannlng  between 
local  Jurisdictions  in  mbtropolltan  areas. 
The  worst  way  to  £ichlewe  this  goal,  how- 
ever, is  by  granting  ta  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  a  sledge 
hammer  with  which  to  influence  virtually 
every  decision  of  local  Government. 

In  recent  months,  (declared  presiden- 
tial candidates  in  both  parties,  including 
the  late  Senator  KennHv.  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy, former  Vice  iPresldent  Nixon, 
Governor  Rockefeller,  and  former  Gov- 
ernor Wallace,  have  agreed  on  one  es- 
sential point — the  grea^  need  facing  our 
country  today  is  revitftlization  of  local 
government  to  bring  Government  closer 
to  the  people.  Section  ?04  is  the  antith- 
esis of  returning  govlernment  to  the 
people:  instead  it  is  aimed  at  vesting  un- 
precedented power  in  appointed  Federal 
officials  whose  views  toward  local,  county, 
municli>al,  and  State  gdvemment,  always 
have  been  and  always  will  be  conde- 
scending and  based  upctti  a  complete  lack 
of  faith.  Their  view  of  local  government 
in  most  cases  was  gaired  In  the  college 
classroom,  without  anj  of  the  firsthand 
experience  which  can 
through  elective  oflBce. 

While  Congress  has  „ 
in  support  of  the  Cramer  amendment 
denying  appropriation^  for  administra- 
tion of  section  204  by  JIUD,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  in  a 
December  18,  1967, 
avenues  available  to 
ments  for  implement 
tion  of  Federal  law. 

Budget  has  offlcially    

eral  departments  and  agencies  admin- 
istering programs  covered  by  section  204 
to  administer  its  reqi  irements  without 
the  need  for  administrative  funds  for 
this  purpose  being  dii  ectly  assigned  to 
the  Secretary  of  Hoising  and  Urban 
Development.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  greatly  ex- 
panded the  scope  of  section  204  In  that 
on  page  4  of  its  circulai-  letter  it  is  stated 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  will  ex- 
tend the  coverage  uncjer  the  circular  to 
such  new  or  additional  Federal-aid  pro- 
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circular  letter  of 
pas  found  many 
executive  depart- 
tlon  of  that  sec- 
:ie  Bureau  of  the 
equested  all  Fed- 


grams  "as  may  be  appropriate  from  time 
to  time."  In  other  words,  Instead  of  sec- 
tion 204  being  restricted  to  open  space, 
hospitals,  airports,  libraries,  water  sup- 
ply and  distribution  facilities,  sewage 
facilities  and  waste  treatment  works, 
highways,  transportation  facilities,  and 
water  development  and  land  conserva- 
tion projects,  purelr  by  administrative 
decision  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  any 
and  all  existing  Federal-aid  programs 
could  be  included  within  the  require- 
ments of  section  204. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  204  poses  one 
of  the  most  potent  threats  to  the  future 
growth  and  responsibility  of  local  gov- 
ernment that  has  ever  come  to  my 
attention. 

I  urge  the  House  to  support  the  Wld- 
nall  amendment. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  this  amendment  is  acceptable.  The 
program  is  in  the  individual  appropria- 
tion bill.  I  think  we  should  take  it  to  the 
conference  committee  and  see  whether 
we  could  work  together  there. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  am  I 
correct  in  assuming  that  this  provision 
is  in  the  Senate  bill,  so  if  we  do  not  ac- 
cept the  Widnall  amendment,  it  would 
not  be  in  conference,  so  we  must  accept 
the  Widnall  amendment  in  order  to  have 
It  subject  to  conference?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROCK.  May  I  assume  that  the 
gentleman  is  accepting  the  Widnall 
amendment? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes.  We  accept  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  fMr.  Widnall  1. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BT    MB.    RANDALL 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Randall:  On 
page  116,  line  25,  after  "acUvltiee",  Insert 
"including  Implementation  of  such  plans". 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  comes  under  title  V  which 
contains  the  plarming 'provisions  of  the 
bill.  For  the  first  time  we  go  beyond  the 
metropolitan  or  urban  areas  and  pro- 
vide for  planning  in  the  unincorporated 
areas  or  rural  areas. 

At  page  116  of  H.R.  17989  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  it  is  specifically  pro- 
vided that  in  the  exercise  of  his  respon- 
sibilities under  planning,  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
shall  consult  with  the  Secretray  of  Agri- 
culture prior  to  his  approval  of  any 
housing  grants  under  those  sections  hav- 
ing to  do  with  counties  of  a  population 
of  less  than  50.000  or  a  group  of  ad- 
jacent communities  which  may  be  im- 
Incorporated. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  Is  to 
add  at  the  end  of  the  last  line  of  page 
116,  being  line  25.  following  "other  ac- 
tivities," the  words  "including  imple- 
mentation of  such  plans." 

In  my  opinion  there  was  an  omission 


here  which  should  be  corrected.  A  met- 
ropolitan city  or  even  a  smaller  city 
usually  has  an  organizational  setup 
which  in  most  Instances  has  existed  for 
years  and  functioned  smoothly.  When 
planning  has  been  completed,  their  staff 
proceeds  to  implement  those  plans  by 
making  the  necessary  applications.  They 
actually  use  the  engineering  studies  and 
make  decisions  as  to  when  to  apply  for 
Federal  assistance  and  in  what  amount. 
In  the  pursuit  of  grants  and  loans,  a  city 
Is  'geared  up  '  and  ready  to  move  ahead 
when  planning  is  completed. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  rural  areas, 
including  the  smaller  counties  and 
smaller  cities,  there  is  no  such  existing 
machinery  for  implementation.  When 
planning  is  complete,  what  good  are  the 
plans  and  more  plans  and  still  more  plans 
unless  something  comes  from  these 
plans?  In  the  rural  areas  the  board  mem- 
bers of  the  planning  commission  are 
nearly  always  part-time  men.  One  may 
be  a  local  druggist.  One  may  even  be  a 
grocer  or  perhaps  a  farmer  or  even  a 
small-town  banker,  but  in  every  in- 
stance these  men  devote  only  part  time. 
It  is  difBcult  for  them  to  take  time 
from  the  job  of  earning  their  livelihood 
or  working  in  their  own  business  to  im- 
plement those  projects  which  have  been 
through  the  plaimlng  stage.  What  would 
seem  to  be  needed  is  what  might  be  called 
a  "grantsman"  or  a  "local  advocate." 

My  amendment  is  very  simple  and  is 
offered  purely  as  clarification  and  to 
make  a  legislative  history  by  adding,  fol- 
lowing the  words  "other  activities"  the 
words  "including  implementation  of  such 
plans."  I  firmly  believe  that,  while  the 
planning  provision  of  the  new  housing  ' 
bill  Is  a  step  In  the  right  direction  and, 
may  I  say,  a  giant  step  in  such  direction, 
it  is  in  need  of  the  clarification  which  my 
amendment  will  offer.  I  suppose  plan- 
ning might  or  could  by  Implication  in- 
clude implementation,  but  the  added 
words  of  my  amendment  are  a  safeguard 
to  be  certain  that  someone  "down  the 
street"  or  "downtown"  in  the  executive 
branch  does  not  conclude  the  word 
"planning"  means  only  that,  and  might 
seek  to  stop  the  planning  ofHcials  from 
working  upon  implementation  of  the 
plans. 

I  can  think  of  no  valid  objections  that 
could  be  raised  against  this  amendment. 
If  there  are  those  who  think  such  word- 
ing may  not  be  needed,  because  it  Is  the 
duty  or  the  job  of  agency  officials  of  the 
executive  branch  to  assist  in  implement- 
ing projects  once  an  application  has 
been  submitted,  they  should  remember 
an  agency  official  is  limited  in  the 
amount  of  work  that  he  can  do  for  what 
might  be  described  as  the  "other  party." 
Housing  Department  employees  and 
Farmers  Home  employees  are  in  reality 
representatives  sitting  across  the  table 
from  an  applicant.  It  is  not  their  job  to 
perfect  and  polish  the  applications  or  to 
amend  them.  It  is  the  job  of  the  local 
applicant  to  do  this  work.  Notwithstand- 
ing, applicants  need  help  to  implement 
the  planning,  and  the  rural  areas  do  not 
have  such  help. 

What  is  wrong  with  some  assistance 
for  those  who  would  implement  these 
programs?  We  do  the  very  same  thing 
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in  the  agricultural  extension  service. 
These  men  working  locally  go  about 
daily,  seeking  to  implement  existing  Fed- 
eral programs  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmers  in  the  areas  concerned.  We  are 
talking  about  the  very  same  thing  in 
terms  of  rural  housing  or  local  water 
districts  or  sewer  districts  or  local  in- 
dustry. 

Our  comparison  between  the  agricul- 
tural extension  service  and  rural  housing 
should  be  a  reahstic  parallel,  because 
the  extension  service  is  paid  partly  by 
the  Federal  Government,  partly  by  the 
States,  and  partly  by  local  funds  or  local 
Government  in  kind. 

Any  government  employee  would  have 
a  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  time  per- 
forming the  role  of  "grantsman"  or 
"local  advocate. '  He  could  be  inhibited 
both  by  Department  policies  or  in  some 
instances  by  law.  My  amendment  would 
clarify  the  situation.  It  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  is  a  pood  one.  It  is 
aimed  toward  the  rural  areas,  because 
they  are  not  in  a  position  to  do  these 
things  as  the  mayor  of  a  city  or  a  city 
manager  is.  Therefore,  it  will  help. 

I  have  talked  with  several  members 
of  the  committee,  and  those  on  this  side 
will  accept  the  amendment.  I  hope  the 
minority  is  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  This  is  acceptable  to 
the  minority. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  the  gentlemen. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  conclusion  of 
consideration  of  this  bill  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  which  would  apply  to  this 
title  and  to  every  title  in  the  bill.  I  take 
this  time  to  explain  the  amendment.  I 
should  like  to  get  the  views  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  it.  The  amend- 
ment will  simply  state : 

No  standard,  rule,  regulation,  or  require- 
ment of  general  applicability  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
may  take  effect  (1)  until  30  davs  after  it  is 
published  in  the  Federal  Register,  and  (2) 
unless  interested  persons  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  formulation  of 
such  standard,  rule,  regulation,  or  require- 
ment through  the  submission  of  views  or 
arguments. 

Simply  stated,  this  is  an  antiguideline 
amendment. 

Here  is  a  bill  before  us  which  is  280 
pages  long.  No  legislative  body  could  pos- 
sibly foresee  all  the  contingencies  and  all 
the  problems  that  will  come  up  in  the 
administration  of  this  bill. 

That  is  why  we  have,  through  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act.  set  up  ma- 
chinery whereby  the  administrators  of 
these  acts  may  promulgate  rules  and  reg- 
ulations to  implement  this  legislation. 

This  amendment  does  not  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  administration  of  this 
bill,  but  what  it  does  is  give  all  inter- 
ested parties  an  opportunity  to  see  what 
rules  and  regulations  are  being  proposed 
by  the  administrator  before  they  become 
effective. 

I  have  seen  in  the  past  few  years  a  new 


phenomenon  develop  in  this  Govern- 
ment, government  by  guidelines,  where 
administrators  of  agencies  publish  guide- 
lines, which  no  one  ever  sees  before  pub- 
lication, and  they  become  effective  imme- 
diately upon  distribution.  There  is  no 
opportunity  to  comment  on  them.  There 
is  no  opportunity  to  see  whether  or  not 
the  guidelines  do  in  fact  follow  the  spirit 
and  intent  of  legislation  passed  by 
Congress. 

These  guidelines  have  now  taken  on 
the  color  of  law.  At  least  two  judicial 
districts  have  already  stated  that  guide- 
lines, once  they  are  issued  by  the  admin- 
istrator, take  on  the  same  full  color  of 
law  as  do  other  regulations.  Yet  no  one 
has  ever  had  an  opportunity  to  comment 
on  these  guidelines  before  they  have  been 
issued. 

Local  community  administrators  may- 
ors, and  other  interested  parties  can 
participate  in  the  development  of  rules 
under  this  legislation  or  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  it  and  di.scuss  the  rules 
being  promulgated  by  the  administrator 
if  we  accept  this  provision. 

Now.  some  will  say  that  that  i.s  already 
the  law.  but  you  and  I  know  the  law  is  not 
being  followed.  We  have  the  Administra- 
tive Procedures  Act  on  the  books  now  but 
obviously  it  is  not  being  followed.  You 
need  only  to  study  the  tons  of  puidelines 
being  issued  by  all  agencies  to  see  the 
truth  of  this  statement.  So.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  submit  in  a  bill  of  280  pages  it  is 
certainly  not  unreasonable  to  propose 
and  to  write  into  the  law  that  all  rules 
and  regulations  be  promulgated  by  the 
administrator  and  the  Secretary  shall 
be  first  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
so  that  all  interested  parties  may  review 
and  examine  and  see  if  they  come  within 
the  purview  and  spirit  of  the  act  b^ing 
debated  here. 

I  have  said  time  and  time  again  that 
we  have  .seen  long  and  extensive  debate 
on  the  fioor  of  this  House  on  what  we 
think  legislation  ought  to  do  and  after 
it  is  enacted  and  the  President  signs  it 
into  law.  administrators  issue  guidelines 
which  po  far  afield  of  what  Congress  in- 
tended. I  submit  that  very  often  any 
similarity  between  what  the  Congress  in- 
tended and  what  the  administrator  pub- 
lished in  his  guidelines  is  purely  coinci- 
dental. For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  submit  in  a  bill  as  complicated  as  this, 
and  as  long  as  this,  what  we  proposed  to 
do  here  by  this  amendment  is  to  bring 
some  order  into  it  so  that  interested 
parties  will  have  a  chance  to  see  what  the 
rules  and  regulations  are  that  are  being 
promulgated  under  this  act. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  plad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  on  the 
amendment.  Both  the  intent  and  the 
effect  are  salutary,  and  I  will  support 
it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  quite  an  indict- 
ment the  gentleman  has  just  made  of 
the  operation  of  the  Great  Society.  I  am 
glad  to  have  a  Democrat  confirm  what 


many  of  us  have  suspected  for  a  long 
time. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  to 
know  that  the  trend  toward  government 
by  guidelines  originated  long  before  Uie 
present  administration.  We  have  seen 
administrators  as  early  as  the  Eisen- 
hower days  take  on  the  job  of  govern- 
ment by  guidelines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have 
an  expression  from  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  the  merits  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI   I  am  glad  tc^ yield. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Of  course,  if  there  is 
anything  in  this  act  which  applies  to 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  the 
procedure  that  the  gentleman  outlined 
would  be  mandatory,  anyway.  As  far  as 
agreeing  to  that.  I  do  not  think  I  can 
agree  to  it.  It  would  be  too  much  like 
going  back  from  the  modern  jet  age  to 
the  horse-and-bugg>'  days.  There  would 
be  too  much  redtape  involved  and  it 
would  be  too  cumbersome. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  is 
suggesting  it  is  all  right  for  administra- 
tors of  agencies  to  promulgate  rules  and 
regulations  which  in  many  instances  are 
contrary  to  what  the  Congress  in- 
tended? I  do  not  believe  Congress  wants 
to  delegate  its  responsibilities  to  admin- 
istrators without  some  .safeguards.  We 
passed  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  because  we  realize  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  Congress  to  write  legislation 
which  would  foresee  every  contingency  in 
the  implementation  of  the  act.  That  is 
why,  in  the  APA,  Congress  said  that, 
when  an  administrator  takes  on  the 
duty  of  implementing  legislation  passed 
by  Congress,  he  must  publish  the  pro- 
posed rules  so  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  other  interested  parties  can 
ascertain  that  the  proposed  rules  are 
consistent  with  the  intent  of  Congress. 
If  they  are  not.  we  have  30  days  to  make 
our  views  known  before  the  rules  become 
effective.  My  amendment  would  not  be 
necessary  if  administrators  would  fol- 
low the  provisions  of  the  APA.  But  they 
do  not  and  that  is  why  the  added  pro- 
tection of  this  amendment  is  needed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered  ry  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Randall]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.    WILLIAMS   OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Willi.\ms  of 
Pennsylvaria:  On  page  108.  line  2.  strike  out 
all  of  sections  501  and  502  through  line  6 
or.  page  12' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  only  thing  this  amend- 
ment would  do  is  to  leave  the  planning 
laws  as  they  were  written  in  the  1965 
HUD  bill  stand  as  they  are.  We  have 
heard  some  comments  today  about  sur- 
geons trying  to  operate  on  this  bill.  How- 
ever, tmder  the  1965  HUD  requirements 
every  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
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are  not  eligible 


for  instance, 
irea    where 


the 
the 


unit  or  area  was  reqi  ired  to  have  a 
comprehensive  continuing  planning 
process  in  operation.  Tflls  operation  had 
to  be  approved  by  HUtD.  Most  of  the 
SMSA's  around  the  coLintry  have  just 
about  now  reached  a  ppint  where  they 
have  a  planning  process  in  operation 
which  is  approved  by  Hi  JD.  They  have  to 
have  this  approved  planning  process  on 
a  regional  basis  or  the; 
for  HUD  grants. 

Mr.  Chairman,  take, 
greater  Philadelphia 
Delaware  Valley  Regional  Planning 
Commission  was  established  which  is 
taking  care  of  the  plpnnljrig  for  nine 
counties,  five  counties 
and  four  counties  in  Ne\  r 

It  was  only  approxin-  ately  the  middle 
of   1967  that  the  Delaware  Valley  Re 
gional    Planning    Comi^ission    was    ap- 
proved by  HUD 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  C^iairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentlemanrirom  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No.  Tiie  rural  areas  are 
still  carrying  out  plans  under  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
for  the  requirements  is  set  up  in  the 
1965  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act.  And  I  want  to  say  this  to  you,  that 
right  now  many  of  the  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  areas  have  just 
reached  the  point  wheije  they  are  able  to 
comply  with  the   1965  requirements. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairmar ,  to  change  the 
guidelines  and  to  pemit  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  3f  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  bet  up  new  guide- 
lines in  these  varioiis  districts  and 
regions  would  create  national  confusion. 
What  we  would  reallylhave  is  planning 
layer  upon  planning  liiyer. 

The  only  thing  this  amendment  would 
do  is  continue  the  existing  law  and 
would  permit  the  regional  districts  to 
continue  the  efforts  which  they  have  al- 
ready undertaken  under  the  old  act,  and 
there  is  $265  million  Available  in  this 
bill  for  continued  planiing  grants. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  want  to  make  it  very 
clear  it  was  not  the  intention  of  my 
amendment  to  elimlnajte  any  assistance 
to  the  rural  areas.  Or)  the  other  hand, 
my  amendment  was  an  effort  to  open  the 
door  for  the  unincorpjrated  areas  and 
rural  areas  to  obtain  assistance  in  the 
implementation  of  their  plans.  It  is  my 
opinion  it  does  no  good  to  plan  and  plan 
some  more  and  then  sMll  more  plamiing 
unless  some  action  follows  in  terms  of 
implementation  of  plans.  That  was  the 
intention  of  my  amenlment,  and  I  hope 
it  may  not  be  misundei  stood. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  My 
intention  is  to  leave  tie  existing  law  in 
effect  in  most  of  the  metropolitan  and 
regional  areas,  and  if  this  is  not  corrected 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  then 
they  have  tried  in  vkin  for  at  least  a 
period  of  3  years  to  comply  therewith. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  a|re  coming  in  here 
trying  to  change  the 


guidelines  at  this 


late  date  in  the  varicus  regional  areas 


and.  therefore,  these  areas  will  not  be 
approved  for  sewer  and  water  grants,  for 
instance,  if  this  is  done. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  the  Intent  of 
my  amendment  to  correct  this  situation. 
Mr.  BARRKTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
gentleman's  generosity  .he  strikes  out 
both  sections  501  and  502.  This  strikes 
out  all  the  areawide  district  planning, 
all  the  comprehensive  planning  money. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  says  he 
wants  to  go  back  to  the  existing  law. 
We  are  moving  rapidly  in  the  field  of 
housing  planning,  in  the  field  of  trans- 
portation, and  in  other  fields.  These  are 
all  adjuncts  to  this  comprehensive 
planning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  Members 
of  the  House  will  vote  down  this  amend- 
ment without  too  much  discussion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  be- 
lieve this  Congress  knew  what  it  was 
doing  in  1965  when  it  passed  the  plan- 
ning requirements  for  the  1965  HUD 
Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  right  now  in  the 
major  metropolitan  regions  and  even 
in  some  of  the  minor  metropolitan  areas 
we  have  planning  processes  functioning 
today.  They  are  doing  an  excellent  job 
on  planning  for  transportation,  housing, 
for  adequate  sewer  and  water  facilities 
and  most  everything  else.  But  if  we  are 
going  to  change  the  guidelines  at  this 
late  date  as  are  contained  in  this  bill, 
then  all  of  these  organizations  will  have 
to  change  their  internal  structures  and. 
therefore,  they  will  not  be  in  a  position 
to  go  into  the  planning  of  the  type 
which  is  contemplated  here  in  this  bill 
and  would  further  delay  their  efforts. 

It  has  taking  two  and  a  half  years  In 
the  Philadelphia  area  to  set  up  an  ap- 
proved comprehensive  continuous  region- 
al planning  function  approved  by  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  would  tell  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  that  I  too  have 
had  this  experience,  a  gentleman  came 
down  from  Harrisburg  on  community 
planning  seeking  help  from  the  Congress 
both  on  the  Democrat  and  Republican 
sides  to  get  money  for  planning.  I  just 

cannot 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  it 

not 

Mr.  BARRETT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
excuse  me,  I  have  yielded  most  of  my 
time. 

I  just  cannot  comprehend  how  the 
distinguished,  lovable  Member  from 
Pennsylvania  even  goes  against  his  own 
State  administration.  They  need  this 
money  as  well  as  New  Jersey  needs  it. 
They  need  this  money  as  well  as  every 
areawide  and  district  area  needs  com- 
prehensive planning.  The  gentleman  now 
is  asking  to  cut  put  every  dollar  in  sec- 
tions 501  and  502. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  That 
is  totally  inaccurate.  My  amendment 
leaves  $265  million  for  planning  plans  in 


there.  We  are  not  ^klng  a  penny  of  the 
money  out.  ' 

Mr.  BARRETT.  That  is  the  money  that 
is  already  committed  that  the  gentle- 
man is  leaving  in  here. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  No. 
This  is  the  increased  authorization  in 
the  bill;  my  amendment  does  not  re- 
move that. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely cutting  it  out  of  here;  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  stand  still.  He  does  not 
want  to  go  ahead. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
not  taking  away  planning  grants. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
for  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pcnn.sylvania  (Mr.  Williams!. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  sections  504  and  505  which 
pertain  to  basic  water  and  sewer  fa- 
cilities. 

I  am  highly  pleased  that  this  bill  of- 
fers the  House  an  opportunity  to  increase 
the  level  of  money  authorized  from  the 
previous  $200  million  to  $500  million  an- 
nually. I  was  the  first  Member  of  this 
Congress  to  introduce  a  bill  to  that  effect, 
and  strongly  support  its  purpose  today. 
Sewers  under  the  program  before  the 
House  today  are  lateral  sewers  and  basic 
water  facilities.  Moneys  authorized  for 
this  section  702  program  have  been  woe- 
fully inadequate  in  the  past. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  there  was 
already  a  hue  and  cry  about  pollution.  It 
was  a  subject  of  increasing  national  con- 
cern. These  problems  have  not  abated; 
they  have  only  increased. 

The  established  needs  and  demands  for 
this  program  far  exceed  the  amount 
which  has  been  provided  in  the  past, 
and  even  that  amount  which  is  before  the 
House  today;  $500  million  is  the  mini- 
mum necessary  to  do  an  adequate  job 
and  cannot  be  ignored  at  this  time.  I  am 
glad  that  this  amount  is  authorized  for 
fiscal  years  1969  and  1970. 

At  the  time  I  introduced  my  bill  I 
learned  that  the  dollars  applied  for  under 
the  law  provided  for  lateral  sewers  and 
basic  water  systems  totaled  26  times  the 
number  of  dollars  appropriated.  Many 
of  the  older  communities  in  my  District 
are  suffering  painfully  in  their  anti- 
pollution programs  as  a  result  of  the 
small  amount  of  money  available  for 
ifltpr&l  scw6rs. 

Section  504  of  the  bill  changes  the  date 
for  a  community's  water  and  sewer  pro- 
pram  from  July  1,  1968  to  October  1. 1969. 
This  amendment  is  necessary  to  insure 
continued  eligibility.  It  extends  the  time 
under  which  a  program  must  be  under 
preparation,  to  October  1.  1969. 

A  committee  report  indicates  that  fail- 
ure to  extend  the  deadline  date  will  re- 
quire disapproval  of  projects  for  an  esti- 
mated 50  to  60  percent  of  all  urban  areas. 
The  additional  time  provided  here  should 
provide  enough  latitude  for  communities 
to  reach  a  level  of  planning  needed  to 
meet  the  intent  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  title  V.  the  Clerk 
will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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TITLE     VI— URBAN     MASS     TRANSPOR- 
TATION 

GR.^^'T    AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  601.  (a)  Section  4(b)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportiitlon  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  where  It 
first  appears  in  the  first  sentence,  and  (2) 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  ";  and  $190,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1970". 

(b)  Section  6(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "$50,000.000"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ••$56,000,000".  and  (2) 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ••On  or  after  July  1.  1969.  the  Secretary 
may  make  available  to  finance  projects  un- 
der this  section  such  additional  sums  out  of 
the  grant  authorization  provided  in  section 
4(b)    as  he  deems  appropriate." 

DEPINITION    OF    MASS    TRANSPORTATION 

Sec.  602.  Section  12(c)(5)  of  Uie  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

••(5)  the  term  'mass  transport;ition'  mc:\nE 
transportation  by  bus,  rail,  or  other  convey- 
ance, either  publicly  of  privately  owned, 
which  provides  to  the  public  general  or  spe- 
cial service  (but  not  including  school  busee 
or  charter  or  sightseeing  service)  on  a  reg- 
ular and  continuing  basis." 

EXTENSION      OP      EMERGENCT      PBOCRAM      UNDER 
THE     VRBAN     MASS     TRANSPORTATION     ACT 

Sec.  603.  Section  5  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "November  1,  1968"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  •October  1,  1969". 

NON-FEDERAI,  SHARE  OP  NET   PROJECT  COST 

Sec.  604.  (a)  Section  4(a)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The  re- 
mainder of  the  net  project  cost  shall  be  pro- 
vided, in  cash,  from  sources  other  than  Fed- 
eral funds.  Not  more  than  50  per  centum  of 
such  remainder  may  be  provided  from  other 
than  public  sources,  and  ■  any  pubHp  or 
private  transit  system  funds  shall  be  pro- 
\-ided  solely  from  undistributed  cash  sur- 
pluses, replacement  or  depreciation  funds  or 
reserves  available  in  cash,  or  new  capital; 
except  that  in  cases  of  demonstrated  fiscal 
Inability  of  an  applicant  actively  engaged  in 
preparing  and  effectuating  a  program  for  a 
unified  or  officially  coordinated  urljan  trans- 
portation system  as  part  of  the  comprehen- 
sively planned  development  of  the  urban 
area,  such  remainder  may  be  provided  from 
other  than  public  sources  No  refund  or  re- 
duction of  the  remainder  of  the  net  project 
cost  shall  be  made  at  any  time  unless  there 
Is  at  the  same  time  a  refund  of  a  proportional 
amount  of  the  Federal  grant." 

(b)  Section  5  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  •'The  re- 
mainder of  the  net  project  cost  shall  be  pro- 
vided, in  cash,  from  sources  other  than  Fed- 
eral funds.  Not  more  than  50  per  centum  of 
such  remainder  may  be  provided  from  other 
than  public  sources,  and  any  public  or 
private  transit  system  fund  ■  shall  be  pro- 
vided solely  from  undistributed  cash  sur- 
pluses, replacement  or  depreciation  funds  or 
reserves  available  in  cash,  or  new  capital; 
except  that  In  cases  of  demonstrated  fiscal 
Inability  of  an  applicant  actively  engaged  In 
preparing  and  effectuating  a  program  for  a 
unified  or  officially  coordinated  urban  trans- 
portation system  as  part  of  the  'compre- 
hensively planned  development  of  the  urban 
area,  such  remainder  may  be  provided  from 
other  than  public  sources.  No  refund  or  re- 
duction of  the  remainder  of  the  net  project 
cost  shall  be  made  at  any  time  unless  there 
Is  at  the  same  time  a  refund  of  a  proportional 
amount  of  the  Federal  grant." 

AMENDMENT    OPFERED    BY    MR.     HALL 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendrflent. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hall:  On  page 
131,  after  line  9,  insert  the  following  new 
section: 

•'LABOR    STANDARDS 

"Sec.  606.  Section  13(c)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  .amended  by 
iiddiug  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  •The  specific  provisions  required  by 
the  second  and  third  sentences  of  this  sub- 
section may  be  waived,  in  the  case  of  a  public 
transportation  system  which  has  been  a 
public  svstem  continuously  since  before 
July  9,  1964,  to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  find  that  the  inclusion  of 
such  provisions  in  the  protective  arrange- 
ments is  not  feasible  in  the  case  of  such 
system.'  " 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment I  have  offeied  is  a  very  simple  one 
which  I  hope  the  committee  will  see  fit 
to  accept.  It  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  shall  have  the  author- 
ity to  waive  the  provisions  of  section 
13(c)  of  the  Mass  Transit  Act  of  1964, 
in  those  cases  where  a  public  transpor- 
tation system  has  been  a  public  system 
continuously  since  before  the  enactment 
of  the  Mass  Transit  Act  of  1964.  It  is 
permissive,  only. 

Members  will  recall  that  section  13<c) 
was  a  highly  controversial  amendment 
that  was  adopted  as  the  price  demanded 
by  labor  for  its  .support  of  this  act. 
Specifically  the  proponents  wanted  to  be 
sure  that  no  rights  of  union  members 
would  be  jeopardized  by  the  takeover  of 
a  privately  owTied  system  subsequent  to 
passape  of  the  act.  They  wanted  to  be 
sure  that  no  union  member  mlRht  be 
displaced,  his  job  lost,  or  his  wages  re- 
duced as  a  result  of  a  Federal  grant  im- 
proving or  changing  the  nature  of  a  local 
transportation  system.  To  be  sure  that 
these  rights  were  protected,  section 
13(c)  in  effect  gave  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  the  power  to  veto  a  Federal  grant, 
if  he  felt  these  prior  rights  might  be 
adversely  affected  in  the  event  of  a  take- 
over. In  practice  it  has  not  been  the 
Secretar>'  of  Labor  who  has  made  this 
determination,  but  the  officials  of  the 
International  Amalgamated  Transit 
Workers'  Union.  They  are  tht  ones  who 
negotiate,  who  seek  new  contracts  or 
changes  in  existing  contracts.  If  they  are 
satisfied,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
satisfied. 

Nowhere  has  the  intent  of  section 
13 'c)  been  more  grossly  violated  than  in 
the  case  of  those  cities,  such  as  Spring- 
field, Mo.,  where  the  transportation  sys- 
tem has  been  municipally  owned  for 
more  th^  23  years,  but  yet  where  the 
SecretaiT  of  Labor  has  treated  Spring- 
field in  the  same  facet  as  though  it  were 
a  current  or  recent  takeover  situation. 
The  Springfield  story  is  aptly  reflected 
on  pages  791  through  824  of  part  II 
of  the  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing. 

Springfield  City  Utilities  applied  for  a 
grant  in  January-  1967.  The  sole  purpose 
of  the  grant  was  to  assist  in  the  purchase 
of  16  new — replacement — 35-passenger 
air-conditioned  buses,  and  for  the  pur- 
chase and  installation  of  six  additional 
air-conditioning  units  on  buses  already 
owned.  The  application  went  through  the 
usual  procedure  and  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  the  Urban  Transportation 
Administration,     the     Department     of 


Housing  and  Urban  Development,  was 
ready,  williiig  and  able  to  give  its  ap- 
proval. But  the  representative  of  the  In- 
ternational union  tried  to  use  this  appli- 
cation as  a  blackjack  to  force  the  city 
to  sign  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment, something  the  city  is  prohibited 
from  doing  under  Missouri  State  law,  a 
ijrohibition  upheld  by  a  Missouri  Su- 
preme Court  decision,  Glidewell  aeainst 
Hughcy. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  If  that  is  the  case. 
wliy  is  it  the  city  of  St.  Louis  had  a  grant 
and  qualified  under  section  13ic)? 

Mr.  HALL.  The  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man s  question  is  .ver>-  simple,  and  I  am 
Elad  he  asked  it.  The  city  of  St.  Louis 
and  the  city  of  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  operate 
under  a  compact  that  does  not  come 
under  the  Missouri  State  law. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  St.  Louis  is  in 
Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  St.  Louis  is  in  Missouri  and 
East  St.  Louis  is  in  Illinois.  They  have 
a  transportation  compact,  and  this  was 
brought  out.  as  the  gentlewoman  from 
St.  Louis  on  your  committee  will  aver. 

Nowhere  was  a  serious  case  ever  made 
that  any  employee  of  Springfield  city 
utilities  would  be  deprived  of  any  rights 
he  now  possesses  by  the  approval  of  this 
grant.  In  fact  a  strong  case  could  be 
made  that  employees  will  suffer  from 
the  absence  of  these  air-conditioned 
units.  Springfield  is  asking  for  equip- 
ment which  will  permit  them  to  liire 
more  employees  to  operate  equipment 
under  more  comfortable  conditions  than 
now  exist.  These  units  will  encourage 
greater  use  of  local  mass  transit  by  the 
public,  and  presumably  help  lift  the 
transit  system  out  of  the  red,  thereby 
enhancing  chances  'or  improved  pay  and 
working  conditions.  Under  Missouri  law. 
employees  of  the  municipally  owned  sys- 
tem do  not  now  have  collective  bargain- 
ing rights,  so  how  on  earth  could  it  be 
.said  that  they  may  lose  a  right  which 
does  not  now  presently  exist. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missom-i  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  H.^ll 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HALL.  The  fact  is  that  terms  of 
pay,  working  conditions,  and  so  forth, 
are  established  by  resolution  of  the  board 
of  city  utilities  and  affirmed  by  resolu- 
tion of  the  Springfield  City  Council.  Even 
if  an  arbitration  agi-eement  were  entered 
into  it  could  be  reversed  the  next  day  or 
the  next  week  by  a  simple  resolution. 
The  fact  is  that  Springfield  City  Utilities 
does  bargain  informally  with  representa- 
tives of  the  local  union,  and  then  the 
terms  of  that  informal  agreement  are  in- 
corporated into  working  rules  and  pay 
schedules,  which  are  adopted  by  reso- 
lution. But,  it  is  not,  and  indeed  under 
Missouri  law  cannot,  be  binding,  because 
there  is  no  formal  contract.  This  is  what 
the  international  union  seeks  and  it  has 
used  the  high  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  tr>'  to  accomplish  by  blackmail 
that  which  it  cannot  otherwise  ac- 
complish. 
I  know  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
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have  had  similar  exper  ences  In  their  dis- 
tricts and  there  are  jitatements  In  the 
hearing  record  to  that 
as  well  as  the  Concrespional  Record  for 
October  14,  1966. 

I  thlnlc  a  good  case  fcould  be  made  for 
eliminating  section  13(c)  altogether,  but 


I  recognize  that  this 
open  Pandora's  box  a 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  ahlrm  the  coopera- 
tion and  aid  of  the  cliaimian  and  sub 
committee  chairman  ip  the  last  2  years 
In  trying  to  work  this 
tion  out.  Tills  is  why 


the  corrective  amendirent.  But  now  even 
they  admit  no  further  eplies  or  coopera- 
tion from  the  Secretar  j  of  Labor.  There- 
fore, I  have  offered  a  sinple  and  modified 
amendment  to  give  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
discretionary  authorlt/  to  act  when  it  is 


clear    that    there   is 
involved  and   that  no 


guaranteed  which  di  d  not  previously 
exist  before  passage  ol  the  Mass  Transit 
Act.  There  probably  £re  very. few  cities 
where  this  situation  ixists.  Springfield, 
Mo.,  is  one  of  them:  there  may  be  others. 
I  hope  that  justice  will  be  done  and  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  rry  amendment. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,   I 
vise  in  opposition  to  tl  le  amendment. 
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not  the  time  to 
1  over  again.  Mr. 


paradoxical  sltua- 
we  did  not  press 


110   takeover   i.s.sue 
rights  should  be 


I  listened  to  this 
;  in  mind  of  the 
;ferring  a  patient 
to  an  obstetrician 


Mr.  Chairman,  when 
amendment  it  put  m 
general  practitioner  r 
with  a  heart  condition 
or  a  pediatrician,  because  here  is  an 
amendment  which  takes  authority  awa;' 
from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  sec- 
tion 13(C).  which  is  designed  to  protect 
the  worker's  rights. 

Now,  out  of  139  applications  for  help 
under  the  Mass  Transit  Act,  which  was 
passed  in  1964,  there  h  is  been  a  problem 
in  thiee  instances,  ore  in  Springfield. 
Mo.,  one  in  the  State  ol  Washington,  and 
one  In  the  State  of  T(  xas.  In  the  State 
of  Texas  and  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton and  in  the  State  )f  Missouri,  other 
cities  have  qualified  under  the  ret  and 
have  qualified  under  section  13(c>. 

Certainly  I  think  tie  Congress  in  Its 
wisdom  inserted  and  included  section 
13 (c>  to  see  to  it  thiit  workers'  rights 
would  be  protected. 

If  the  community  that  has  a  transit 
system  wants  Federal  help,  I  think  the 
community  should  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  C  )ngress.  I  do  not 
think  the  Congress  should  be  required 
to  comply  with  the  desires  of  a  single 
community  In  these  United  States  of 
America. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
Members  to  reject  this  amendment, 
which  is  a  toehold,  wliich  is  an  opening, 
which  Is  a  beginning  toward  denying 
workers  the  rights  the^  have  earned  over 
a  long  period  of  years. 

It  was  not  the  labor  unions,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, who  put  this  .stction  13(c)  in.  It 
was  those  of  us  Membe is  of  Congress  who 
realized  that  it  is  not  c  ur  function  at  any 
time  under  Federal  1  jgislation  to  deny 
workers  rights  they  hive  earned  over  a 
long  period  of  years.  I  do  hope  the  House 
will  reject  the  amend  nent. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlemE  n  yield? 

Mr  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  understand  the  amendment.  It 
would  apply  to  only  the  one  community. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  This  is  the  only 
community  in  the  entire  country  that  I 
am  aware  of  that  has  this  problem. 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan  Presently 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  as  I  recall  the 
original  legislation,  has  the  authority  to 
make  these  determinations.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  To  make  the  de- 
terminations on  whether  "or  not  there  Is 
this  compliance  with  13(c)  which  pro- 
tects the  workers'  rights. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  The  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  would  say,  however, 
that  with  respect  to  those  that  have  been 
continuously  public  systems  since  before 
July  9.  1964 — and  presumably  only  with 
respect  to  this  kind  of  system— ^the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment  would   make   the   determination? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  ^o  not  know 
whether  it  is  HUD  or  the  Secretai-y  of 
Transportation,  but  in  either  case,  it  is 
as  I  said  in  my  earlier  remarks. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, how  does  HUD  get  into  this?  I 
thouglit  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation was  now  administering  the 
l^rogram. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  That  is  correct.  It 
is  like  referring  the  heart  patient  to  the 
obstetrician  or  the  pediatrician. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  it  is  compounding  the 
bureaucracy,  and  it  is  not  going  to  do 
any  sood.  I  hope  the  amendment  Is 
defeated. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairaian.  I  find  it 
virtually  impossible  nowadays  to  scan  a 
newsstand  without  spotting  a  magazine 
featuring  the  manifold  crises  besetting 
American  cities. 

Television  specials  dramatize  the 
urban  dilemma  at  the  rate,  it  seems,  of 
one  special  at  least  every  2  months. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  message  on 
the  cities,  reminded  us  that  these  cir- 
cumstances and  events  we  see  drama- 
tized in  print  and  on  our  television 
screens  are,  in  fact,  of  crisis  proportion 
and  demand  immediate  attention. 

His  plan  for  attacking  the  ills  of  our 
cities  consist  of  long-range  measures  for 
dealing  with  problems  he  himself  called 
"stubborn,  entrenched,  and  slow  to 
yield."  I  think  the  Piesident's  proposal 
is  at  once  a  bold  and  reasonable  one — 
a  plan  that  can  not  only  raise  hopes  but 
meet  promises  and  net  sizable  results. 

The  proposed  plan  for  homeownership 
and  rental  housing  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families  looms  large  in  the 
total  package.  Its  ambitious  effort  for 
redevelopment  of  blighted  urban  areas 
with  the  increased  urban  renewal  fund- 
ing and  the  neighborhood  development 
program  merits  strong  support.  As  the 
President  himself  said,  the  setting  up  of 
a  National  Insurance  Development  Cor- 
poration within  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  is  a 
"sound  proposition,"  which  will  provide 
insurance  protection  for  residents  and 
local  businessmen  in  the  core  city.  I  also 
believe  the  proposed  National    Housing 


Partnership  will  put  much-needed  capi- 
tal to  work  in  our  urban  areas. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  sound 
recommendations  contained  in  an  In- 
genious plan  to  rescue  our  urban  com- 
munities. They  are  worthy  of  our  bi- 
partLsan  support. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
so-called  Hall  amendment. 

HALL     AMENDMENT     TO     URBAN     MA.SS 
TRANSPORTATION    ACT 

Congressman  Hall  of  Missouri  has 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  "Housing 
and  Urban  Tran.sportation  Act  of  1968." 
as  follows :  The  amendment  would  add  a 
new  section  605  to  the  bill  which  would 
amend  13ic)— the  so-called  labor  pro- 
tective provision — of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  by  providing 
that  the  requirements  of  the  second  and 
third  sentences  of  section  13(c)  "may  be 
waived,  in  the  case  of  any  public  trans- 
portation system  that  has  been  a  public 
system  continuously  since  before  July  9. 
1964."  to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
finds  that  inclusion  of  such  requirements 
"is  not  feasible."  This  amendment  is  ob- 
viously tailor  made  to  apply  to  the 
Springfield  situation  in  which  Congress- 
man Hall  is  interested. 

Congressman  Hall's  amendment  Is 
objectionable  for  the  following  reasons: 
First.  The  labor  protections  provided 
for  in  section  13(c)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  are  basic  require- 
ments in  the  structure  of  financial  aid 
which  the  act  makes  available  to  locali- 
ties to  Improve,  strengthen,  and  supple- 
ment their  transportation  systems.  Any 
attempt  to  weaken  or  undermine  these 
protections — the  only  recent  substantial 
improvement  in  Federal  labor  relations 
laws — is  essentially  antilabor  in  purpose 
and  effect. 

Second.  The  amendment  attempts  to 
transfer  authority  to  determine  the  labor 
protection  provisions  that  should  apply 
with  respect  to  transit  companies  aided 
by  funds  provided  for  by  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  from  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  whenever  he  finds 
that  the  inclusion  of  such  provisions  in 
the  protective  arrangements  is  not  "feas- 
ible." This  would  have  the  effect  of  lead- 
ing to  great  administrative  confusion 
and  uncertainty  as  to  where  the  final 
responsibility  In  respect  to  the  labor  pro- 
tection provisions  is  located  and  would 
seriously  undermine  the  essential  safe- 
guards included  in  the  second  and  third 
sentences  of  section  13(c). 

Third.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  the 
appropriate  official  to  detennine  whether 
labor  protective  arrangements  are  fair 
and  equitable  "to  protect  the  interest  of 
employees  affected"  by  assistance  pro- 
vided for  under  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act.  The  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  does  not  have 
th6  necessary  expertise  in  the  fields  of 
labor  standards  and  labor  relations  as 
does  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Fourth.  The  labor  protective  provisions 
included  in  section  13(c)  have  proved 
workable  in  all  but  a  fraction  of  situa- 
tions in  which  financial  assistance  has 
been  applied  for  under  the  act.  There  Is 
no  reason,  other  than  the  apparent  un- 
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willingness  of  the  local  authorities  and 
Congressman  Hall,  why  arrangements 
which  would  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  act  would  not  likewise  be  feasible  in 
the  case  of  Springfield,  Mo. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  HallI. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  di\i- 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Hall)  there 
were — ayes  31,  noes  40. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Hall  and 
Mr.  Patman. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes 
82,  noes  89. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  be  offered  to  title 
VI?  If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE    VII— SECONDARY    MORTGAGE 
UiARKEV 

PXTRPOSE 

SBC.  701  Tiie  purposes  of  this  title  Include 
the  partition  of  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  as  heretofore  existing  Into 
two  separate  and  distinct  corporations,  each 
of  which  shall  have  continuity  and  corpor- 
ate succession  as  a  separated  portion  of  the 
previously  existing  corporation.  One  of  such 
corporations,  to  be  known  as  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  will  be  a  Government- 
sponsored  private  corporation,  will  retain 
the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  previously 
existing  corporation  accounted  for  under 
section  304  of  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  Charter  Act.  and  will  con- 
tinue to  operate  the  secondary  market  op- 
erations authorized  by  such  section  304.  The 
other,  to  be  known  as  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association,  will  remain  in  the 
Government,  will  retain  the  assets  and  liabil- 
ities of  the  previously  existing  corporation 
accounted  for  under  sections  305  and  306  of 
such  Act,  and  will  continue  to  operate  the 
special  assistance  functions  and  management 
and  liquidating  functions  authorized  by  such 
sections  305  and  306. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    THE     FEDERAL     NATIONAL 
MORTGAGE    ASSOCIATION    CHARTER    ACT 

Sec.  702.  (a)  The  heading  of  title  in  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "federal  national  mortgage 
ASSOCIATION"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"national    mortgage    associations". 

(b)  Section  301  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment a"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "facility  for"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "facilities  for": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "of  such  facility"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "thereof"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "facility  to"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "facilities  to";  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  "the  existing  mortgage 
portfolio  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"federally  owned  mortgage  portfolios". 

(c)  Section  302(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  fol- 
lowing "(a)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Association')";   and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  On  the  effective  date  established  pur- 
suant to  section  708  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968.  the  body 
corporate  described  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graph shall  cease  to  exist  In  that  form  and  is 
hereby  partitioned  Into  two  separate  and 
distinct  iKxiles  corporate,  each  of  which  shall 


have  continuity  and  corporate  succession  as 
a  separated  portion  of  the  previously  existing 
body  corporate,  as  follows: 

"(A)  One  of  such  separated  porOons  shall 
be  a  body  corporate  without  capital  stock  to 
be  known  as  Government  National  Mortgage 
Association  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Association'),  which  shall  be  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  tirban  Developmtnt  and 
which  shall  retain  the  assets  and  liabilities 
acquired  and  incurred  under  sections  305  and 
306  prior  to  such  effective  date,  including  any 
and  all  liabilities  incurred  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 302(c).  The  Association  shall  have  suc- 
cession until  dissolved  by  Act  of  Congress.  It 
shall  maintain  its  principal  office  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  shall  be  deemed,  for 
purposes  of  venue  in  civil  actions,  to  be  a 
resident  thereof.  Agencies  or  offices  may  be 
established  by  tlie  Association  in  such  other 
place  or  places  as  it  may  deem  necessary  or 
appropriate  In  the  conduct  of  its  business. 

"(B)  The  other  sucli  separated  portion 
shall  be  a  body  corporate  to  be  known  as 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  'corporation'), 
which  shall  retain  the  a.>;sets  and  liabilities 
acquired  and  incurred  under  sections  303  and 
304  prior  to  such  effective  date.  The  corpo- 
ration shall  have  succession  until  dissolved 
by  Act  of  Congress.  It  shall  maintain  its  prin- 
cipal office  in  the  District  of  CoUunbla  and 
shall  be  deemed,  for  purposes  of  venue  in 
civil  actions,  to  be  a  resident  thereof.". 

(d)  Section  302(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "the  Association  is  au- 
thorized" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "each 
of  the  bodies  corporate  named  in  subsection 
(a)(2)  is  authorized"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "lend  (under  section 
304)  on  the  security  of."; 

(3)  by  inserting  Immediately  before  the 
colon  in  the  first  sentence  ":  and  the  corpo- 
ration Is  authorized  to  lend  on  the  security 
of  any  such  mortgages  and  to  purchase,  sell, 
or  otherwise  deal  in  any  securities  guaranteed 
by  the  Association  under  section  306(g)": 
and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "no  mortgage  may  be 
purchased"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Association  may  not  purchase  any  mort- 
gage". 

(e)  Section  302(c)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ".  consistent  with 
section  307."". 

(f)  Section  302(c)(2)(C)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•'(C)  The  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development.". 

(g)  Section  302(c)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Incurred  by  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Incurred  by  the  ". 

(h)  The  heading  of  section  303  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "capital- 
ization— federal  national  mortgage  associa- 
tion". 

(i)  Section  303  (a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "nonvoting  common 
stock"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "com- 
mon slock,  without  par  value,  which  shall 
be  vested  with  all  voting  rights,  each  share 
being  entitled  to  one  vote  with  rights  of 
cumulative  voting  at  all  elections  of  di- 
rectors"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "nonvoting  preferred 
stock"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "non- 
voting preferred  stock,  with  a  par  value  of 
$100  per  share."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  second  and  third 
sentences  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "The  free  transferability  of  the  common 
stock  at  all  times  to  any  person,  firm,  cor- 
poration, or  other  entity  shall  not  be  re- 
stricted except  that,  as  to  the  corporation. 
It  shall  be  transferable  only  on  the  books 
of  the  corporation."; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "of  the  capital  sur- 
plus and  the  general  surplus  accounts"; 


(5)  by  striking  out  "retire"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "retire,  at  par.";  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  "the  Association  shall 
deem  feasible"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"possible  subsequent  to  the  effective  date  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  708  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968". 

(])       Section      303(b)      of      such      Act      is 

amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "for  its  sen-ices  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  which  may  be 
regarded  as  elements  of  pricing,";   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence, 
(k)    Section  303(c)   of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  bv  striking  out  "lonly  in  denomina- 
tions of"  $100  or  multiples  thereof)'  ; 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  tlie 
first  sentence  the  following:  "In  addition  to 
the  shares  of  common  stock  Issued  under  the 
Joregolng  sentence,  the  corporation  may  is- 
sue additional  shares  in  return  for  appro- 
priate pavments  Into  capital  or  capital  and 
surplus.  The  corporation  shall  at  all  times 
require  each  servicer  of  its  mortgages  to  own 
a  minimum  amount  of  conunon  stock  ol  the 
corporation,  measured  by  its  stated  value, 
such  minimum  amount  shall  not  exceed  2  per 
centum,  as  determined  from  time  to  time  by 
the  corporation  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretarj-  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, of  the  aggregate  outstanding  principal 
balances  of  all  mortgages  of  the  corporation 
which  have  been  purchased  subsequent  to 
the  effective  date  established  pursuant  to 
section  708  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968  and  which  are  then 
serviced  by  such  servicer  lor  the  corpora- 
tion."; and 

(3)  by -striking  out  "the  general  surplus 
account  of  the  Association  shall  not  be  re- 
duced through  the  payment  of  dividends 
applicable  to  such  common  stock  which  ex- 
ceed in  the  aggregate  6  per  centum  of  the 
oar  value  of  the  outstanding  common  stock 
of  the  Association"  and  insertmg  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  aggregate  amount  of  cash  divj 
Idends  paid  on  account  ol  any  share  of  such 
stock  shall  not  exceed  any  rate  which  may 
be  determined  from  time  to  time  by  the 
secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  be  a  fair  rate  ol  return  after  con- 
sideration of  the  current  earnings  and  capi- 
tal condition  of  the  corporation  '. 

(1)  Section  303(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$225,000,000"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$225,000,000;  but  no  such 
stock  may  be  Issued  subsequent  to  the  effec- 
tive date  established  pursuant  to  section 
708  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968". 

(m)  Section  303(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "contributions,  and"  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "contributions,  to  pur- 
chase additional  shares  of  such  stock,  and  . 

(n)  Section  303(g)  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

(0)  The  heading  of  section  304  ol  such  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "secondary 

market  OPE31ATIONS FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORT- 
GAGE association". 

(p)  Section  304(a)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  Associa- 
tion shall  not  purchase  any  mortgage  in- 
sured or  guaranteed  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954". 

(q)  Section  304(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "earnings,  and  In"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "earnings  unless  a 
greater  ratio  shall  be  fixed  at  any  time  or 
from  time  to  time  by  its  board  of  directors. 

(r)  SecUon  304(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(1)  all  of  the  preferred  stock 
of  the  Association  held  by  the  Secretarj-  of 
the  Treasury  has  been  retired,  or  (2)". 

(s)  Sections  303  and  304  of  such  Act.  as 
amended  by  the  foregoing  subsections  of  this 
section,  are  further  amended — 

(1)  by    striking    out    "Association"    each 
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of.  In  each  such  place,  "c 

(2)  by   striking   out 
place  It  appears  and 
of.  In  each   such  place 

(t)    The   heading   of 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  an 

ASSISTANCE   FU 

AL    MORTGAGE   ASSOCIATION 

(u)    The   heading  of 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as 

MENT     AND     LIQUIDATING     Fl 
MENT    NATIONAL     MORTGAGE 

( V )  Subsections  { a )  anc 
of  such  Act  are  repealed 

(w)   Section   307   of   s 
amended — 

(1)    by  striking  out  "Sec 

12)    by  striking  out  "(c 
and  burdens  Incident  to 
of"   and   Inserting   In   Uei 
lowing: 

"Sec  307.  All  of  the 
Incident  to  the  adm 

(3)  by  striking  out 
the  Association"  and 
"Secretary  of  Housing 
ment". 

(X)   The"  heading  of 
Act   Is  amended   to  read 

AGEMENT' 

(y)    Section  308  of  such 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)' 
lowing  •'308"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
and    duties    of    the 
Mortgage  Association  shal  I 
Secretary   of   Housing 
ment  and  the  Association 
tered  under  the  direction 

(3)  by  striking  out  "t 
termlne"  and  inserting  Ir 
Secretary  shall  determine 

(4)  by     striking     out 
chairman  of  the  board"  a 
thereof  •'Association,  and 
to  adopt,  amend,  and 
Ing  the  performance  of  tlii  i 
granted  to  or  imposed  u 
Secretary"; 

(5)  by   striking  out 
rectors."   and   inserting   1 
the  Secretary,"; 

(6»   bv  striking  out  the 
(7)    by  adding  at  the 
lowing  new  subsection 

"(b)   The  Federal 
sociation  shall  have  a  boar^ 
shall    consist    of    fifteen 
of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
President  of  the  United 
malnder  of  whom  shall 
by  the  common  stockhold  !rs 
at  all  times  have  as 
the  President  at  least 
homebulldlng  Industry 
from    the    mortgage 
at  least  one  person  from 
dustry.  Each  member  of 
tors  shall  be  appointed  oi 
ending  on  the  date  of  the 
Ing  of  the  stockholders. 
member  may  be  removed 
President  for  ,{ood  cause 
on   the   board   which 
the    annual    election    of 
be  filled  by  the  board, 
expired  portion  of  the  te4"m 
seat  which  becomes  vacap 
appointment  of  the 
the  unexpired  portion  o 
the   limitations   of   law 
board   shall   determine 
which    shall    govern    the 
corp9ratlon,  and  shall  hive 
amend,  and  repeal  bylawi 
formance  of  the  powers 
to  or  imposed  upon  It  b;  ■ 
directors  shall  select  and 
ment  of  qualified  persoiis 
of   president   and   vice 
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Mortgage   As- 
of  directors  which 
persons,    one-third 
annually  by  the 
;  States,  and  the  re- 
elected annually 
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other  offices  as  may  be  provided  for  In  the 
bylaws.  Any  member  of  the  board  who  Is  a 
full-time  officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal 
Government  shall  not,  as  such  member,  re- 
ceive compensation  for  his  services." 

(z)  Section  309(a)  of  such  Act  U 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  'The  Association"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Each  of  the  bodies 
corporate  named  In  section  302(a)(2)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "by  its  board  of  direc- 
tors, to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws 
governing  the  performance  of  the  powers  and 
duties  granted  to  or  Imposed  upon  It  by 
law;"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  •conduct  Its  business" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  •conduct  Its 
business  without  regard  to  any  qualification 
or  similar  statute"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  '•the  Association  may 
deem"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "It  may 
deem";  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  "'the  purposes  of  the 
Association'  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
•Its  purposes". 

(aa)  Section  309(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(1)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "The  Association'*  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  •(!)  The  Associa- 
tion"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  ",  and  (2)  the  Associa- 
tion shall,  with  respect  to  Its  secondary  mar- 
ket operations  under  section  304  after  the 
cutoff  date  referred  to  In  section  303(d)  of 
this  title,  pay  annually  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  for  covering  Into  miscellaneous 
receipts,  an  amount  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  Federal  Income  taxes  for  which  It 
would  be  subject  If  It  were  not  exempt  from 
such  taxes  with  respect  to  such  secondary 
market  operations^';  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  corporation.  Including  Its  fran- 
chise, capital,  reserves,  surplus,  mortgages  or 
other  security  holdings,  and  income,  shall 
be  exempt  from  all  taxation  now  or  hereafter 
Imposed  by  any  State,  territory,  possession. 
Commonwealth,  or  dependency  of  the  United 
states,  or  by  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  by 
any  county,  mvinlclpality.  or  lOcal  taxing 
authority,  except  that  any  real  property  of 
the  corporation  shall  be  subject  to  State,  ter- 
ritorial, county,  municipal,  or  local  taxation 
to  the  same  extent  as  other  real  property  is 
taxed." 

(bb)  Section  309(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  follow- 
ing "(d)": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Chairman  of  the 
Board"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary of  Housing-^and  Urban  Development": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "agents."  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  '•aaents  of  the  Association,"; 
and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

■•(2)  The  board  of  directors  of  the  corpo- 
ration shall  have  the  power  to  select  and 
appoint  or  employ  such  officers,  attorneys, 
employees,  and  agents,  to  vest  them  with 
such  powers  and  duties,  and  to  fix  and  to 
cause  the  corporation  to  pay  such  compensa- 
tion to  them  for  their  services,  as  It  may 
determine;  and  any  such  action  shaU  be 
without  regard  to  the  Federal  civil  service 
and  classification  laws.  Appointments,  pro- 
motions, and  separations  so  made  shall  be 
based  on  merit  and  efficiency,  and  no  politi- 
cal test  or  qualification  shall  be  permitted 
or  given,  consideration.  Each  officer  and  em- 
ployee of  the  corporation  who  Is  employed  by 
the  corporation  prior  to  the  termination  of 
the  transitional  period  referred  to  in  section 
710(b)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968  and  who  on  the  day  previ- 
ous to  the  beginning  of  such  employment 
will  have  been  subject  to  the  civU  service 
retirement  law  (subch.  Ill  of  ch.  83  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code)   shall,  so  long  as  his 


employment  by  the  corporation  continue* 
without  a  break  In  continuity  of  service, 
continue  to  be  subject  to  such  law:  and  for 
the  purpose  of  such  law  his  employment  by 
the  corporation  without  a  break  In  continu- 
ity of  service  shall  be  deemed  to  be  employ- 
ment by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  The  corporation  shall  contribute  to 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund  a  sum  as  provided  by  section  8334(a) 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  except  that 
such  sum  shall  be  determined  by  applying 
to  the  total  basic  pay  (as  defined  in  5  U.S.C. 
8331(3)  and  except  as  hereinafter  provided) 
paid  to  the  employees  of  the  corporation  who 
are  covered  by  the  civil  service  retirement 
law,  the  per  centum  rate  determined  an- 
nually by  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  be  the  excess  of  the  total 
normal  cost  per  centum  rate  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  system  over  the  employee  de- 
duction rate  specified  In  section  8334(a)  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code.  The  corporation 
shall  also  pay  Into  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment and  Disability  Fund  such  portion  of 
the  cost  of  administration  of  the  fund  as  Is 
determined  by  the  United  States  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  be  attributable  to  its  em- 
ployees Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions, there  shall  not  be  considered  for  the 
purposes  of  the  civil  service  retirement  law 
that  portion  of  the  basic  pay  In  any  one  year 
of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  corporation 
which  exceeds  the  basic  pay  provided  for  In 
section  5312  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
on  the  last  day  of  such  year.  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  the  corporation 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code." 

(cc)  Section  309(e)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "body  corporate  cre- 
ated by  section  302"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "bodies  corporate  named  In  section 
302(a)  (2)"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  ".  'Government  National 
Mortgage  Association'."  Immediately  follow- 
ing "  •Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion' ";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Vio- 
lations of  the  foregoing  sentence  may  be  en- 
Joined  by  any  court  of  general  jurisdiction  at 
the  suit  of  the  proper  body  corporate.  In  any 
such  suit,  the  plalntltT  may  recover  any  ac- 
tual damages  flowing  from  such  violation, 
and.  In  addition,  shall  be  entitled  to  punitive 
damages  (regardless  of  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  actual  damages)  of  not  exceed- 
ing «100  for  each  day  during  which  such 
violation  Is  committed  or  rep>eated." 

(dd)  Section  309(g)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  The  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  act  as  depositaries, 
custodians,  and  fiscal  agents  for  each  of  the 
bodies  corporate  named  In  section  302(a) 
(2).  for  its  own  account  or  as  fiduciary,  and 
such  banks  shall  be  reimbursed  for  such 
services  In  such  manner  as  may  be  agreed 
upon:  and  each  of  such  bodies  corporate  may 
Itself  act  In  such  capacities,  for  Its  own  ac- 
count or  as  fiduciary,  and  for  the  account  of 
others." 

(ee)  Section  309  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(h)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  have  general  regulatory 
power  over  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  and  shall  make  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
to  Insvre  that  the  purposes  of  this  title  are 
accomplished.  No  stock,  obligation,  security, 
or  other  Instrument  shall  be  Issued  by  the 
corporation  without  the  prior  approval  of  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  may  require  that  a 
reasonable  portion  of  the  corpyoration's  mort- 
gage purchases  be  related  to  the  national 
goal  of  providing  adequate  housing  for  low 
and  moderate  Income  families,  but  with  rea- 


sonable economic  return  to  the  corporation. 
The  Secretary  may  examine  and  audit  the 
books  and  financial  transactions  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  he  may  require  the  corpora- 
tion to  make  such  reports  on  its  activities  as 
he  deems  advisable." 

(IT)   Section  311  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "the  Association"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'either  of  the  bodies 
corporate  named  In  section  302(a)(2)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "AH  stock,  obligations,  securities, 
participations,  or  other  Instruments  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  title  shall,  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  securities  which  are  direct  obligations 
of  or  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  principal 
or  Interest  by  the  United  States,  be  deemed 
to  be  exempt  securities  within  the  meaning 
of  laws  administered  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission;  but  all  such  issu- 
ances shall  be  made  only  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment." 

'  PARTICIPATIONS 
Sec  703.  Section  302(c)  (5)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  'In  the  event  that 
the  Insufficiency  required  by  the  trustee  Is 
on  account  of  principal  maturities  of  out- 
standing beneficial  InterestB  or  participations 
authorized  to  be  issued  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (4)  of  this  subsection,  or  pursuant 
hereto,  the  trustee  Is  authorized  to  elect  to 
issue  additional  beneficial  interests  or  par- 
ticipations for  refinancing  purposes  In  lieu  of 
requiring  any  trustor  or  trustors  to  make  pay- 
ments to  the  trustee  from  appropriated  funds 
or  other  sources.  Each  such  Issue  of  benefi- 
cial interests  or  participations  shall  be  in  an 
amount  determined  by  the  trustee  but  not 
in  excess  of  the  aggregate  amount  which  the 
trustee  would  otherwise  require  the  trustor 
or  trustors  to  pay  from  appropriated  funds 
or  other  sources,  and  may  be  Issued  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (4)  of 
this  subsection.  All  refinancing  Issues  of  ben- 
eficial Interests  or  participations  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  issued  pursuant  to  the 
authority  contained  In  the  appropriation  Act 
or  Acts  under  which  the  beneficial  Interests 
or  participations  were  originally  Issued." 

MORTGAGE-BACKED    SECURITIES 

Sec.  704.  (a)  Section  304  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  To  provide  a  greater  degree  of  liquidity 
to  the  mortgage  Investment  market  and  an 
additional  means  of  financing  its  operations 
under  this  section,  the  corporation  is  author- 
ized to  set  aside  any  mortgages  held  by  It 
under  this  section,  and,  upon  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  issue  and  sell 
securities  based  upon  the  mortgages  so  set 
aside.  Securities  issued  under  this  subsection 
may  be  In  the  form  of  debt  obligations  or 
trust  certificates  of  beneficial  Interest,  or 
both.  Securities  issued  under  this  subsection 
shall  have  such  maturities  and  bear  such 
rate  or  rates  of  interest  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  corporation  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Securities  Issued 
by  the  corporation  under  this  subsection 
shall,  to  the  same  extent  as  securities  which 
are  direct  obligations  of  or  obligations  guar- 
anteed as  to  principal  and  Interest  by  the 
United  States,  be  deemed  to  be  exempt  se- 
curities within  the  meaning  of  laws  admin- 
istered by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. Mortgages  set  aside  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  at  all  times  be  adequate  to 
enable  the  corporation  to  make  timely  prin- 
cipal and  interest  payments  on  the  securities 
Issued  and  sold  pursuant  to  this  subsection." 

(b)  Section  306  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

•'(g)  The  Association  is  authorized,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  may  deem 
appropriate,  to  guarantee  the  timely  pay- 
ment of  principal  of  and  intereet  on  such 


trust  certificates  or  other  securities  as  shall 
( 1 )  be  Issued  by  the  corporation  under  sec- 
tion 304(d).  or  by  any  other  Issuer  approved 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  by  the  As- 
sociation, and  (2)  be  based  on  and  backed 
by  a  trust  or  pool  composed  of  mortgages 
which  are  insured  under  the  National 
Housing  Act  or  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949.  or  which  are  Insured  or  guaranteed 
under  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944  or  chapter  37  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code.  The  Association  shall  collect  from  the 
Issuer  a  reasonable  fee  for  any  guaranty 
under  this  subsection  and  shall  make  such 
charges  as  it  may  determine  to  be  reasonable 
for  the  analysis  of  any  trust  or  other  security 
!u-rangement  propo.sed  by  the  issuer.  In  the 
event  the  issuer  is  unable  to  make  any  pay- 
ment of  principal  of  or  interest  on  any 
security  gu.aranteed  under  this  subsection, 
the  Association  shall  make  such  payment  as 
and  when  due  in  cash,  and  thereupon  shall 
be  subrogated  fully  to  the  rights  satisfied  by 
such  payment.  Any  Federal.  State,  or  other 
law  to  tne  contrary  notwithstanding,  the 
Association  Is  hereby  empowered,  in  connec- 
tion with  any  guaranty  xmder  this  subsec- 
tion, whether  before  or  after  any  default,  to 
provide  by  contract  with  the  Issuer  for  the 
extinguishment,  upon  default  by  the  issuer, 
of  any  redemption,  equitable,  legal,  or  other 
right,  title,  or  interest  of  the  Issuer  in  any 
n\ortgage  or  mortgages  constituting  the  trust 
or  pool  against  which  the  guaranteed  secu- 
rities are  issued:  and  with  respect  to  any  issue 
of  guaranteed  securities,  in  the  event  of 
default  and  pursuant  otherwise  to  the  terms 
of  the  contract,  the  mortgages  that  constitute 
such  trust  or  pool  shall  become  the  absolute 
property  of  tlie  Association  subject  only  to 
the  unsatisfied  rights  of  the  holders  of  the 
securities  based  on  and  backed  by  such 
trust  or  fKXJl.  The  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  States  is  pledged  to  the  payment 
of  all  amounts  which  may  be  required  to  be 
paid  under  any  guaranty  under  lliis  sub- 
section. There  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
total  amounts  set  forth  in  subsection  (c) 
the  amounts  of  any  mortgages  acquired  by 
the  Association  as  a  result  of  Its  operations 
under  this  subsection." 

SUBORDINATED     AND    CONVERTIBLE    OBLIGATIONS 

Sec  705.  Section  304  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  adding  thereto  (after 
subsection  (d)  as  added  by  section  704  of 
this  Act)   the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
corporation  is  authorized  to  issue,  upon  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
obligations  which  are  subordinated  to  any 
or  all  other  obligations  of  the  corporation, 
including  subsequent  obligations.  The  obli- 
gations issued  under  this  subsection  shall 
have  such  maturities  and  bear  such  rate  or 
rates  of  Interest  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  corporation  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  may  be  made 
redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  corporation 
before  maturity  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
stipulated  In  such  obligations.  Any  of  svich 
obligations  may  be  made  convertible  into 
shares  of  common  stock  in  such  manner,  at 
such  price  or  prices,  and  at  such  time  or 
times  as  may  be  stipulated  therein.  The 
total  principal  amount  of  such  subordinated 
obligations  which  may  be  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  shall  not  exceed  two  times  the  sum 
of  ( 1 )  the  capital  of  the  corporation  repre- 
sented by  its  outstanding  common  stock  and 
(2)  its  surplus  and  undistributed  earnings 
at  such  time.  The  outstanding  total  principal 
amount  of  such  obligations  which  are  en- 
tirely subordinated  to  the  obligations  of  the 
corporation  issued  or  to  be  Issued  under  sub- 
section (b)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  capital  of 
the  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  aggregate  amount  of  obligations  is- 
sued tinder  subsection  (b)  which  may  be 
outstanding  at  any  one  time.  Obligations 
Issued  by  the  corporation  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall,  to  the  same  extent  as  securities 


which  are  direct  obUgatlons  of  or  obligations 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  or  interest  by  the 
United  States,  be  deemed  to  be  exempt  secur- 
ities within  the  meaning  of  laws  administered 
by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
The  corporation  shall  insert  appropriate 
language  In  all  of  its  obligations  Issued  under 
this  subsection  clearly  indicating  that  such 
obligations,  together  with  the  Interest  there- 
on, are  not  guaranteed  by  the  United  States 
and  do  not  constitute  a  debt  or  obligation 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  agency  or 
instrumentality  thereof  other  than  the  cor- 
poration. The  corporation  is  authorized  to 
purchase  In  the  open  market  any  of  its  obli- 
gations outstanding  under  this  subsection 
at  any  time  and  at  any  price." 

SPECIAL    ASSISTANCE    AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  706.  Section  305(c)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "July  1. 
1967.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ".  and  by  $500,000,000  on 
July  1.  1969." 

AMENDMENTS    TO    OTHER    LAWS 

Sec  707.  (a)  Section  306(b(  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1959  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  pursuant " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Government 
National  Mortgage  Association  pursuant". 

(b)  Section  312(d)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Federal" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Government". 

(C)  Section  5(bi  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "The  Federal"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "The  Government"; 
and 

(2 1  by  striking  out  ",  and  the  position  of 
the  President  of  said  Association  is  hereby 
allocated  among  the  positions  referred  to  In 
section  7(c)  hereof". 

(d)  Section  7(b)  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  is 
repealed. 

(e)  Section  101  of  the  Government  Corpo- 
ration Control  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Federal  National  Mortgage  Association" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Government 
National  Mortgage  Association'^. 

(f)  Section  13(4)  (F)  of  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  1959  is  amended  by  striking  out 
••Federal"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Government". 

( g )  Section  6(b)  of  the  Participation  Sales 
Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
ondary market  operations  carried  on  by  the 
Federal"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Government". 

(h)  Section  1820(e)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'Federal  National"  In  three  places  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof,  in  each  such  place. 
"Government  National". 

(1)  Section  709  of  title  18.  United  Suates 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  in  each 
such  place.  "Government  National  Mortg.age 
Association." 

(j)  Section  5136  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
is  amended  by  inserting  "or  the  Govern- 
ment National  Mortgage  Association"  Imme- 
diately following  "Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  ". 

( k  I  Section  11(h)  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  '"or 
the  Government  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion, in  the  stock  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association"  immediately  follow- 
ing "Federal  National  Mortgage  Association", 

(1)  Section  16  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  the 
Government  National  Mortgage  Association' 
Immediately  following  '•Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association". 

(in)  Section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  is  smended  by  inserting  "or 
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the  Government  National 
tlon."    Immediately   following 
tlonal  Mortgage  Assoclatloa 
Ing   "or   the   stock  of  the 
Mortgage      Association 
"any  other  agency  of  the 
(n)    Section  8(8)  (E)  of 
Union  Act  18  amended  by 
Government  National  Mortgage 
Immediately     following 
Mortgage  Association". 

EFFECTIVE    D^TE 

Sec.    708.   The   amendi 
title  shall  be  effective  fron 
no  more  than  one  hundret 
following  the  date  of  enac 
as  established   by   the  Sec 
and  Urban  Development 
llshment  of  such  effective 
Ushed  in  the  Federal  Register 
days  prior  thereto. 

SAVINGS    PROVISIONS 


Mortgage  Assocla- 
Federal    Na- 
and  by  Insert- 
Federal   National 
Immediately     after 
United  States '. 
;he  Federal  Credit 
Inserting  "or  the 
Association" 
Federal     National 


Sec.    VOQ.     (a)     No    cause 
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ts   made   by   this 

and  after  a  date, 

and  twenty  days 

.rnent  of  this  Act, 

etary  of  Housing 

Nbtlce  of  the  estab- 

late  shall  be  pub- 

at  least  thirty 


of    action    by    or 


the   effective   date 
section    708    shall 


against  the  Federal  Natloijal  Mortgage  Asso 
elation  existing  prior  to 
established- -pursuant  to 
abat«  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  title 
Any  such  cause  of  action  may  thereafter  be 
asserted  by  or  against  ths  appropriate  cor- 
porate body  named  in  se<  tlon  302(a)(2)  of 
the  National  Housing  Ac 
(b)  No  suit,  action,  or 
commenced  by  or  agalnsi  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  AssoclatlDn,  or  any  officer 
thereof  In  his  official  capacity,  prior  to  the 
effective  date  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 708  shall  abate  by  re  ison  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  title.  A  cour  may  at  any  time 
thereafter  during  the  pen  lency  of  any  such 
litigation,  on  Its  own  mot  on  or  that  of  any 
party,  order  that  the  Utlga  tlon  may  be  main 
talned  by  or  against  the  appropriate  corpo- 
rate body  named  In  sectlo  i  302(a)  (2)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  o  the  appropriate 
corresponding  officer  ther  raf. 

TRANSITIONAL    PR  3VISIONS 

Sec.  710.  (a)  On  the  e£  ectlve  date  estab 
Ushed  pursuant  to  sectloi  708  of  this  Act, 
each  share  of  outstanding  nonvoting  com- 
mon stock,  with  a  par  valup  of  $100  per  share. 
of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asaoclatlon 
Bhall  be  changed  Into  anc  shall  become  one 
share  of  voting  common 


value,  of  such  corporatlo:i. 


itock,  without  par 


(b)(1)    The   provisions 
of   the   National   Housing 
section  702(y)(7)    of  this 
pllcable   only   to   the   extent  that  Its   provl 
slons   do  not   conflict  with   this  subsection. 

(2)  F\>r  a  transitional  jerlod  after  the  ef- 
fective date  established  pursuant  to  section 
708  of  this  Act,  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Federal  National  Mortgagj  Association  shall 
consist  of  nine  persons.  For  a  term  expiring 
on  the  date  of  the  first  innual  meeting  of 
the  corporation's  stockholders,  all  members 
of  the  board  shall  be  appslnfced  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  U  •'  '  " 
For   a   term  beginning   or 


members    of    the    board    shall    be   appointed 


by  the  Secretary,  and  twc 
elected  by  the  common 
subsequent  terms  beginnl  ig  prior  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  transl  lonal  period,  five 
members  shall  be  appoint*  d  by  the  Secretary, 
and  four  members  shall  be  elected  by  the 
common  stockholders.  Fo-  each  term  begin- 
ning prior  to  the  termlm  tlon  of  the  transi- 
tional period,  the  Secretary  shall  appoint  as 
a  member  of  the  board  tie  president  of  the 
corporation.  EKiring  the  n^nsiUonal  period, 
the  president  of  the  corp<  ration  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  may 
be  removed  from  office  br  the  President  for 
good  cause. 

(3)  The  transitional  p>rtod  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (2)  shall  com*  to  an  end  at  such 
time  as  the  board  of  d^ectors  shall  find, 
with  the  approval  of  the 


of  section  308(b) 
Act  (Is  added  by 
Act)    shall  be  ap- 


•ban  Development, 
such  date,  seven 


members  shall  be 
stockholders.    For 


Secretary,  that  not 


iBBB  than  one-third  of  the  corporation's  com- 
mon stock  is  owned  by  jjersona  or  instltu- 
tlone  In  the  mortgage  lending,  homebulld- 
Ing,  reeH  estate,  or  related  businesses;  but 
in  no  event  shall  it  end  sooner  than  May  1. 
1970,  or  later  than  May  1,  1973. 

(c)  From  the  effective  date  established 
pursuant  to  section  708  and  until  the  retire- 
ment of  the  last  of  the  outstanding  shares  of 
Its  preferred  stock,  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
wholly  owned  corporation  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act. 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  paragraph,  the  financial  transactions  of 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
shall  continue  to  be  subject  to  audit  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  for  such  period 
as  there  may  be  outstanding  obligations  of 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
which  are  guaranteed  as  to  principal  or  In- 
terest by  the  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association. 

(d)  Those  jjersons  who  are  the  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  Immediately  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  established  pursuant  to  section  708 
shall  become  the  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Government  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation on  such  date.  The  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  and  the  Government 
National  Mortgage  Association  shall  provide 
by  contract  for  the  conditions  and  methods 
under  which  and  by  which  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  during  the  tran- 
sitional period  may  employ  those  Individuals 
who  are  employees  of  the  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  on  such  effective 
date:  and  may  provide  by  contract  for  the 
operation  by  either  of  such  corporations  of 
any  of  the  functions  of  the  other.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
shall  make  every  reasonable  effort  to  place 
in  other  comparable  Federal  positions  any 
Individuals  who  are  career  or  career-condi- 
tional employees  of  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association  on  such  effective  date 
and  who  are  subsequently  during  the  tran- 
sitional period  neither  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  nor  re- 
tained by  the  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association. 

Mr.  PATMAN  f during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  vn  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There   was   no   objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  vn?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  win  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  Vin— NATIONAL  HOUSING 
PARTNERSHIPS 

STATEMENT   OP   PURPOSE 

Sec.  801.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  vol- 
ume of  housing  being  produced  for  families 
and  Individuals  of  low  or  moderate  income 
must  be  increased  to  meet  the  national  goal 
of  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  en- 
vironment for  e.ery  American  family,  and 
declares  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage  to  widest  possible  par- 
ticipation by  private  enterprise  in  the  provi- 
sion of  housing  for  low  or  moderate  Income 
families.  The  Congress  has  therefore  deter- 
mined that  one  or  more  private  organizations 
should  be  created  to  encourage  maximum 
participation  by  private  investors  in  pro- 
grams and  projects  to  provide  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  housing. 

CREATION   OF  CORPORATIONS 

Sec.  802.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  created  a  private  corporation  for  profit 
(hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the 


"cori>oratlon") .  The  corporation  will  not  be 
an  agency  or  establishment  of  the  United 
States  Government  The  cori>oratlon  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  title  and.  to 
the  extent  consistent  with  this  title,  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Business  Corporation 
Act   (DC.  Code,  sec    29-901   et  seq  ) 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  finds  It  In  the 
national  Interest  to  do  so.  he  may  cause  the 
creation  of  an  additional  corporation  or  addi- 
tional corporations  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  All  the  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  thereup)on  become  applicable  to  each 
such  corporation,  and  to  the  limited  part- 
nership formed  by  It  pursuant  to  section 
807. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  preclude  private  persons  from 
creating  other  corporations  and  organizing 
other  partnerships.  Joint  ventures,  or  associa- 
tions for  the  punxees  set  forth  In  this  title 
as  the  purposes  of  the  corporation  and  the 
partnership  described  In  section  807. 

PROCESS    or    ORGANIZATION 

Sec.  803.  (a)  The  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  Incorporators  of 
the  corporation,  one  of  whom  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  President  to  serve  as  chair- 
man. The  incorporators  shall  serve  as  the 
Initial  board  of  directors  until  the  first  an- 
nual meeting  of  stockholders  or  until  their 
successors  are  elected  and  have  qualified. 

(b)  The  incorporators  shall  take  whatever 
actions  are  necessary  or  appropriate  to  estab- 
lish the  corporation,  including  the  filing  of 
articles  of  incorporation  as  approved  by  the 
President. 

(c)  The  incorporators  shall  also  arrange 
for  an  initial  offering  of  shares  of  stock  In 
the  corporation  and  of  interests  In  the  part- 
nership described  in  section  807  of  this  title. 
If  the  incorporators  deem  it  advisable  In  or- 
der to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  initial  offering  may  be  made  ujjon  terms 
which  require  the  purchase  of  other  securi- 
ties of  the  corpKjratlon  or  of  interests  In  such 
partnership. 

DIRKCTORS 

Sec.  804.  The  corporation  shall  have  a 
board  of  directors  (hereinafter  In  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "board"),  consisting 
of  fifteen  members.  Three  members  of  the 
board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  effective  on 
the  date  on  which  the  other  members  are 
elected,  and  for  terms  of  three  years  or  until 
their  successors  have  been  appointed  and 
have  qualified,  except  that  the  first  three 
members  of  the  board  so  appointed  shall 
continue  in  office  for  terms  of  one,  two,  and 
three  years,  respectively,  and  any  member 
so  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  ap- 
pointed only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
director  whom  he  succeeds.  Twelve  members 
of  the  boerti  shall  be  elected  by  the  stock- 
holders. 

riNANCINO    THE     CORPORATION 

Sec.  805.  The  corporation  shall  have  the 
power  to  create  and  issue  the  number  of 
shares  stated  in  its  articles  of  Incorporation. 
Such  shares  may  be  divided  into  one  or  more 
classes,  any  or  all  of  which  classes  may  con- 
sist of  shares  with  par  value  or  shares  with- 
out par  value,  with  such  designations,  pref- 
erences, voting  powers,  and  special  or  rela- 
tive rights  and  such  limitations,  restrictions, 
or  qualifications  thereof  as  shall  be  stated  in 
the  articles  of  Incorporation.  The  articles  of 
incorporation  may  limit  or  deny  the  voting 
power  of  the  shares  of  any  class. 

PURPOSES     AND     POWERS     OF    THE     CORPORATION 

Sec.  806.  (a)  In  order  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives and  carry  out  the  purFK>se«  of  this 
title,  the  corporation  is  authorized  to— 

(1)  plan,  initiate,  and  carry  out,  pursuant 
to  rsderal  prog/ams  or  otherwise,  the  build- 
ing or  rehabilitation  of  housing  and  related 


faculties  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  f;un- 
Uies  and  Individuals  of  low  or  moderate  In- 
comer 

(2)    buy.  own,  manage,  lease,  or  otherwise 


velopments,  projects,  or  undertakings  in  par- 
ticular localities. 

(d)    The  corporation  shall  be  the  general 
partner  in  the  partnership   Tlie  capital  of  the 


acquire  or  dispose  of  property  in  connection     partnership    and    the   contributions   of    the 


with  the  developments,  projects,  or  under- 
takings referred  to  in  paragraph    ( 1 ) :    and 

(3)  provide  such  funds  as  may  be  neces- 
s.iry  to  accomplish  the  developments,  proj- 
ects, or  undertakings  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1 ) . 

lb)  Included  In  the  activities  authorized 
to  the  corporation  for  tlie  accomplishment 
of  the  purposes  indicated  in  subsection  la) 
of  this  section  are,  among  others  not  spe- 
cifically n.amed — 

(1 )  to  enter  into  partnerships,  limited 
partnerships,  joint  ventures,  and  other  as- 
sociations with  individuals,  corporations, 
and  private  and  governmental  agencies,  or- 
ganizations, and  institutions; 

(2)  to  act  as  manager  or  general  partner 
of  any  such  partnership,  venture,  or  as- 
sociation; 

(3)  to  conduct  or  contract  for  research 
and  studies  related  to  tlie  development, 
demonstration,  and  evaluation  cf  Improved 
techniques  and  methods  of  constructing, 
rehabilitating,  and  maintaining  hou.slng; 

(4)  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  non- 
profit corporations,  limited  dividend  corpo- 
rations, and  others  with  respect  to  the  plan- 
ning, financing,  construction,  rehabilitation, 
maintenance,  and  management  of  housing 
for  low  and  moderate  Income  f;imllles  and 
individuals; 

(5)  to  make  loans  or  grants,  including 
grants  of  Interests  in  housing  and  related 
facilities,  to  nonprofit  corporations,  limited 
dividend  corporations,  and  others,  in  carry- 
ing out  Us  activities  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section;  and 

(6»  to  hire  or  accept  the  voluntary  serv- 
ices of  consultants,  experts,  advisory  boards, 
and  panels  to  aid  the  corporation  In  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(C)  To  carry  out  the  foregoing  purposes 
and  engage  in  the  foregoing  activities,  the 
corporation  shall  have  the  usual  powers  con- 
ferred upon  a  stock  Arporation  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act. 

(d)    Nothing  in  this  title  shall   have  the 


partners  shall  be  In  such  amounts  ant*  at 
such  tmies  as  are  set  forth  in  or  pursuant  to 
the  p.irtnerslilp  agreement. 

(c)  The  partnership  agreement  shall  jln- 
cUide  provisions  designed  to  as.sure  that  ( 1 ) 
the  partnership  shall  participate  In  low  and 
moderate  income  housing  developments, 
projects,  or  undertakings  in  a  manner  de- 
signed to  encourage  the  participation  therein 
of  local  Interests,  and  (2)  in  any  such  de- 
velopment, project,  or  undertaking  the 
partnership  shall  not  subscribe  to  more  than 
25  per  centum  (including  equity  investments 
made  in  services  or  property)  of  the  aggre- 
gate initial  equity  Investment  unless,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  corporation  as  general 
partner,  the  balance  of  the  required  equity 
investment  l.s  not  readily  obtainable  from 
other  responsible  investors  residing  or  doing 
business  in  the  local  community 

(f)  The  partnership  agreement  may  witli- 
out  limitation  (1)  permit  each  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  corporation  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  partnership  as  a  limited  partner. 
(2)  avithorlze  the  inclusion  of  other  limited 
partners  in  addition  to  the  stockholders  of 
the  corporation,  (3)  provide  that  the  assignee 
of  the  partnership  interest  of  a  !imited  part- 
ner of  the  partnership  who  is  also  a  stock- 
holder of  the  corporation  may  not  become 
a  substituted  limited  partner  unless  lie  also 
acquires  the  assignor's  stock  of  the  corpora- 
tion,   and    (4)    include    provisions   requiring 


accountants  certified  or  licensed  by  a  rcg- 
ulatorv  authority  of  a  State  or  other  political 
subdivision  of  tl\e  United  States. 

ANTITRUST     LAWS 

Sec.  809.  Nothing  contained  herein  shall 
affect  the  applicability  of  the  Federal  anti- 
trust laws  to  the  activities  of  the  corporation 
and  the  partnership  created  under  this  title 
and  of  the  persons  participating  therein  or 
in  partnerships.  Imiited  partnerships,  or  joint 
ventures  with  either  of  them. 

RIGHT     TO    REPEAL.     ALTER,     OR    AMEND 

Sec.  810.  The  right  to  repeal,  alter,  or 
amend  this  title  at  any  time  is  expressly  rc- 
.servcd, 

AMENDMENT    TO    BANKING    LAWS 

Sec.  811.  Paragraph  "Seventh"  of  section 
5136  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12  U  S.C.  24) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  In  this  paragraph,  the  association 
may  purchase  for  Its  own  account  shares  of 
.stock  issued  by  a  corporation  authorized  to 
Ije  creat-ed  pursuant  to  title  VIII  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 
and  may  make  Investments  in  a  partnership, 
limited  "partnership,  or  Joint  venture  formed 
pursuant  to  section  807(a)  or  807(c)  of  that 
Act." 

Mr.  PATMAN  idiuing  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chainnan,  I  ask  unanimous  cansent 
that  title  Vin  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  lo 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 


that  the  corporation  as  a   general   partner  the    request    of    the    gentleman     fioin 

approve    the    substitution    or    addition    of    a  Texas? 

member  of  the  partnership.  There  was  no  objection. 

(g)  A  corporation  which  is  a  limited  part-  ^j^^     CHAIRMAN      Are     there     any 

ner  in  the  partnership  shall  not  become  11-  _„_„ri„erits   to    title    VIII?    If    not,    the 

able  as  a  general  partner  by  reason  of   the  amenamemt. 


fact  that  ( 1 )  such  corporation  Is  a  holder  of 
shares  of  voting  stock  of  the  corporation 
constituting  not  more  than  5  per  centum  of 
the  total  number  of  outstanding  shares  of 
such  stock  and  exercises  any  of  the  rights 
(including  voting  rights)  of  a  holder  of  such 
shares,  and  or  (2)   a  person  who  is  an  officer 


Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  IX— RURAL  HOUSING 

HOUSING  FOR  LOW  AND  MODERATE  INCOME 
PERSONS  AND   FAMILIES 

Sec  901.  Title  V  of  the  Hotising  Act  o'  1549 


or  director  of  such  corporation  ( or 


of  another      is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 


effect  of  waiving  or  otherwise  affecting  the      corporation  which  controls  or  Is  subject  to 

the  control  of,  or  is  under  common  control 
with,  such  corporation)  Is  a  director  of  the 
corporation  and  performs  the  duties  of  that 
office.  The  interest  of  a  limited  partner  in 
the  partnership  shall  not  be  treated  as  a 
stock  interest  in  the  corporation,  notwith- 
standing that  such  interest  of  a  limited  part- 
ner may  be  proportionate  to  his  stock  in- 
terest in  the  corporation. 

(h)  The  certificate  of  the  partnership  and 
any  amendment  thereof  required  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Uniform  Limited  Partner- 
ship Act  shall  be  executed  and  acknowledged 
by  the  corporation  as  member  and  by  each 
other  member  of  the  partnership  or  his 
attorney-in-fact  duly  authorized  by  power 
of  attorney  in  writing.  The  corporation  may 
execute  and  acknowledge  the  certificate  and 
any  amendment  thereof  as  attorney-in-fact 
for  any  member,  member  to  be  substituted 
or  added,  or  assigning  member,  by  whom  the 
certificate  or  amendment  is  required  to  be 
executed  and  acknowledged  and  who  has  ap- 
pointed the  corporation  as  such  attorney. 
report  to  congress  and  records 

Sec  808.  (a)  The  corporation  sliall  submit 
an  annual  report  to  the  President  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  Congress  within  six  months 
after  the  end  of  its  fiscal  year.  The  report 
shall  Include  a  comprehensive  and  detailed 
report  of  the  operations,  activities,  and  fi- 
nancial condition  of  the  corporation  and  the 
partneishlp  under  this  title. 

(b)  The  accounts  of  the  corporation  and  of 


applicability  of  the  provisions  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  (40  U.S.C.  267a — 276a-5 1 .  or  any 
other  law  requiring  compliance  with  labor 
standards,  in  the  case  of  any  construction  to 
which  such  provisions  would  otherwise 
apply. 

NATIONAL    HOUSING    P.\RTNERSHIP 

Sec.  807.  (a)  The  corporation  is  authorized 
to  arrange  for  the  formation,  as  a  separate 
organization,  of  a  limited  partnership  (here- 
inafter in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  "part- 
nership") under  the  District  of  Columbia 
Uniform  Limited  Partnership  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  41^01  et  seq.)  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
gaging in  any  of  the  activities  authorized 
for  the  corporation  under  section  906  of  this 
title,  and  to  enter  into  a  partnership  agree- 
ment governing  the  affairs  of  such  limited 
partnership. 

(b)  The  partnership  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions,  to  the  extent  consistent  with  this 
title,  of  ( 1 )  the  District  of  Columbia  Uniform 
Limited  Partnership  Act  and  (2)  those  pro- 
visions of  the  District  of  Columbia  Uniform 
Partnership  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec  41-301  et 
seq.)  made  applicable  by  section  6(2)  of  that 
Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  41-305(2)).  Notwith- 
standing any  Inconsistency  between  the  pro- 
visions of  such  Acts,  or  of  any  other  law.  and 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  partner- 
ship organized  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  the  legal  status  of  a 
limited  partnership. 

(c)  The  partnership  is  authorized  tc^nter 
into  partnerships,  limited  partnerships,  or 
Joint  ventures  organized  under  appiicable 
State  or  local  law  for  the  purpose  of  engag- 
ing m  low  and  moderate  Income  hquelng  de- 


following  new  section; 

"loans  to  provide  occupant-owned,  rental. 

and     cooperative      HOUSING      FOR      LOW      AND 
MODERATE    INCOME    PERSONS    AND    FAMILIES 

"Sec  521.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions Of  sections  502.  517(a).  and  515.  loans 
to  persons  of  low  or  moderate  income  under 
section  502  or  517(a)(1).  and  loans  under 
section  515  to  provide  rental  or  cooperative 
housing  and  related  facilities  for  persons  and 
families  of  low  or  moderate  income  or  elderly 
persons  and  elderly  f.imilies,  shall  bear  inter- 
est at  a  rate  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  at 
not  less  than  a  rate  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  current  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the  United 
States  with  remaining  periods  to  maturity 
comparable  to  the  average  maturities  of  such 
loans,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of 
1  per  centum,  less  not  to  exceed  the  differ- 
ence between  the  adjusted  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  1  per  cen- 
tum per  annum: 

•Provided.  That  such  a  loan  may  be  made 
only  when  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
needs  of  the  applicant  for  necessary  housing 
cannot  be  met  with  financial  assistance  from 
other  sources  including  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 235  or  236  of  the  National  Housing  Act: 
Provided  further.  That  interest  on  loans 
under  section  502  or  517(a)  to  victims  of 
natural  disasters  shall  not  exceed  the  rate 
which  would  be  applicable  to  such  loans 
under    section    502   without    regard    to    this 


the  partnership  shall  be  audited  annually  in  section, 
.iccordance  with  generally  accepted  auditing  "(bi    Housing   and    related   f.icilities    pro- 
standards    by    independent    certified    public  vided  with  loans  described  in  subsection  (a) 
accountants  or  independent  licensed  public  shall  be  located  in  rural  areas;  and  applicants 
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under   section    515. 
qualified    nonrural 


eligible  for  such   loans  i  nder  section   502  or 
517(a)  (1).  or  for  occupaacy  of  housing  pro- 
vided   with   such    loans 
shall    Include   otherwise 
residents  who  will  beconre  rural  residents. 

"(c)  There  shall  be  relinbursed  to  the  Rural 
Housing  Insxirance  Fun  I  by  annual  appro- 
priations the  amounta  b;  which  nonprlnclpal 
payments  made  from  it  e  fund  during  each 
fiscal  year  to  the  holdi  rs  of  Insured  loans 
described  In  subsection  (a)  exceed  Interest 
due  from  the  borrowers  c  urlng  each  year:  and 
the  Secretary  from  tim-!  to  time  mny  issue 
notes  to  the  Secretary  o  the  Treasury  under 
section  517(h)  to  obtai  i  amounts  equsl  to 
such  unreimbursed  exc<  ss  payments,  pend- 
ing the  annual  reimbursement  by  appropria- 
tion.•' 

HOUSING    FOR    RUI  AL    TRAINEES 

Sec.  902.  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
Is  amended  by  adding  after  section  521  (as 
added  by  section  901  of  this  Act)  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"HODSINC    FOR     Rt'  lAL    TRAINEE.S 

"Sec.  522.  (a)  Upon  th»  application  of  any 
State  or  political  subdtvl  slon  thereof,  or  any 
public  or-prlvate  nonprolt  organization,  the 
Secretary.  Is  authorized,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Lai  lor.  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Offl(  e  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, and  after  the  f  ecretary  determines 
that  the  housing  and  related  facilities  can- 
not reasonably  be  provld(  d  in  any  other  way. 


to  provide  financial  and 
for    the    establishment. 


technical  assistance 
in    rural    areas,    of 


hour.lng  and  related  facU  ties  for  trainees  and 


their  families   who  are 

area    and    have    a    rural 

such  trainees  are  enroll^  and  participating 

In  training  courses  designed  to  improve  their 

employment     capability. 


training  sites  and  locatl  jn  of  housing  shall 
be  made  with  due  rega 'd  to  the  economic 
viability  of  the  area,  ami  only  after  consid- 
eration of  a  labor  area  survey  and  full  co- 
ordination .imong  all  Government  agencies 
having  primary  respons 
terlng  related  programs. 

•'(b)  Housing  and  relalled  facilities  assisted 
under  this  s!ction  shall  lie  safe  and  sanitary, 
constructed  in  the  most  economical  manner, 
and  of  modest  design,  giving  due  consldera 


tlon   to   the   purposes   to 
needs    of    the    occupants 


discretion   of    the   Secret  iry.   Include   mobile 


family   quarters.   Design 
be  such  as  to  facilitate, 


of  such  housing  and  r  elated  facilities  for 
other  purposes  when  nc  Ijnger  needed  for 
the  primary  purpose. 

•'(C)  The  applicant  sAall  contribute  the 
necessary  land,  or  funds  to  acquire  such  land, 
from  its  own  resources, 
quired  by  donation  or  frbm  funds  repayable 
under  subsection  (e)  or  lorrowed  from  other 
sources. 

"(d)  No  financial  assis 
available   under   this  sec  Hon   unless,   to   the 
extent  and  for  the  periods  required  by  the 
Secretary,  the  applicant 

"(1)  such  housing  wi 
all  times  in  a  safe  and  s  initary  condition  in 
accordance  with  stand  irds  prescribed  by 
State  or  local  law,  or.  in 
standards,  with  requiret  lents  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary; 

•■(2)    priority   shall    be 
in  granting  occupancy  c  t  such  housing  and 
facilities,  to  the  trainee  ;  and  their  families 
described   in  subsection    (a);    and 

•■(3)  rentals  charged  them  shall  not  exceed 
amounts  approved  by  the  Secretary  after 
considering  the  portion  of  the  actual  total 
family  Income  which  the  family  can  afford  to 
pay  for  rent  while  meetlig  its  other  Immedi 
ate  needs  during  occupaicy. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may  make  advances 
pursuant  to  any  contraci  for  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  section  it  such  times  and  in 


esldents  of   a  rural 
background,    while 


The     selection     of 


blUty   fjr   admlnls- 


be  served   and   the 
and    may.    in    the 


and    location   shall 
as  feasible,  the  vise 


;ance  shall  be  made 


igrees  that — 

1  be  maintained  at 


given  .Tt  all   times. 


such  manner  as  may  be  specified  in  the  con- 
tract. Such  advances  for  the  purchase  of  land 
shall  be  repayable  with  Interest  and  within 
a  period  not  to  exceed  thirty-three  years  and 
may  be  made  upon  such  security,  if  any.  as 
the  Secretary  requires.  Advances  for  other 
purposes  may  be  made  repayable  with  or 
without  interest  or  nonrepay.ible  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the 
anticipated  income  and  aost  of  operation  of 
the  housing  and  related  facilities  and  the 
ability  of  each  applicant  to  finance  such  fa- 
cilities. Any  advances  shall  be  limited  to 
cover  the  capital  costs  of  constructing  such 
facilities,  plus  Interest  on  borrowings  to  cover 
such  costs. 

•'(f)  Should  housing  and  related  facilities 
assisted  pursuant  to  a  contract  under  this 
section  be  sold  to  an  ineligible  transferee  or 
diverted  to  a  use  other  than  Its  primary  pur- 
pose within  a  period  specified  in  the  contract, 
all  advances  made  under  such  contract  shall 
be  repaid  to  the  Secretary,  up  to  the  amount 
of  the  sales  price  or  the  fair  value  of  the 
property  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
whichever  Is  higher,  with  Interest  from  the 
date  of  the  sale  or  diversion.  If  no  suitable 
alternate  use  of  the  property  Is  available,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  after  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section  can  no  longer  be  served, 
the  property  shall  be  returned  to  Its  original 
condition  by  the  recipient  of  the  assistance. 

"(g)  Interest  charged  on  advances  made 
under  this  section  Fhall  be  nt  a  rate,  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  which  shall  be  not 
less  than  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  taking  into  consideration  the 
current  average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
with  remaining  periods  to  maturity  compar- 
able to  the  average  maturities  of  such  loans, 
adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centum,  less  not  to  exceed  the  difference  be- 
tween the  adjusted  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  1  per  centum 
per  annum,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  insure  that  Federal  funds  expended 
under  this  section  are  not  wasted  or  dissi- 
pated. 

"(i)  As  used  in  this  section  (1)  the  term 
'related  facilities'  shall  Include  any  necessary 
community  rooms  or  buildings,  infirmaries, 
utilities,  access  roads,  water  and  sewer  serv- 
ices, and  the  minimum  fixed  or  movable 
equipment  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  necessary  to  make  the  housing  reasonably 
habitable  by  trainees  and  their  families:  and 
(2)  the  term  'trainee'  means  any  person  re- 
ceiving training  under  any  federally  assisted 
training  program. 

"(J)  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
in  connection  with  the  provision  of  housing 
and  related  facilities  assisted  under  this 
section,  where  such  housing  includes  eight  or 
more  dwelling  units,  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  simi- 
lar construction  in  the  locality  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a — 276a-5):  and  no  assistance  shall  be 
extended  under  this  section  with  respect  to 
such  housing  and  the  related  facilities  with- 
out first  obtaining  adequate  assurance  that 
these  labor  standards  will  be  maintained 
upon  the  construction  work  involved.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect 
to  the  labor  standards  specified  In  this  sub- 
section, the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
(64  Stat.  1267)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June   13,    1934    (40   U.S.C.   276c). 

"(k)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out   this   section." 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  903.  Section  513  of  the  Housing  Act 
of    1949   is   amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  •'and  (e)"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(e)";   and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 


end  thereof  the  following:  ";  and  (f)  such 
sums  as  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary 
to  administer  the  provisions  of  sections  235 
and  236  of  the  National  Housing  Act". 

PURCHASE    or    LAND    FOB    Bun.DINC    STTES 

Sec.  904  Section  514(f)  (2)  of  the  Hoxislng 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended — 

(1)   by  striking  out  "and"   before  •'(B)", 

and 

(J(  by  intertlni;  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "and  (C)  land 
necessary   for   an   adequate   site". 

MUTUAL    AND    SEIF-HEIP   HOUSING 

Sec.  905  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  522 
(iis  added  by  section  902  of  this  Act)  the 
following   new   section : 

"MtrrUAL    AND    SELF-HELP    HOUSING 

"Sec.  523.  (ai  The  purposes  of  this  section 
are  (1)  to  make  financial  assistance  avail- 
able on  reasonable  terms  and  conditions  In 
rural  areas  and  small  towns  to  needy  low- 
income  individuals  and  their  families  who. 
with  the  benefit  of  technical  assistance  and 
overall  guidance  and  supervision,  participate 
In  approved  programs  of  mutual  or  self  help 
housing  by  acquiring  and  developing  neces- 
sary land,  acquiring  building  materials,  pro- 
viding their  own  labor,  and  working  co- 
operatively with  others  for  the  provision  cf 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwellings  for 
themselves,  their  families,  and  others  in  the 
area  or  town  involved,  and  (2)  to  facilitate 
the  efforts  of  both  public  and  private  non- 
profit organizations  providing  assistance  to 
such  individuals  to  contribute  their  tech- 
nical and  supervisory  skills  toward  more 
effective  and  comprehensive  programs  ot 
mutual  or  self-help  housing  In  rural  areas 
r.iid  small  towns  wherever  necessary. 

"(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purf>oscs 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
t;u-y"i  is  authorized — 

"(1)  to  make  grants  to.  or  contract  with. 
public  or  private  nonprofit  corporations, 
agencies,  institutions,  organizations,  and 
other  associations  approved  by  him.  to  pay 
part  or  all  of  the  costs  of  developing,  con- 
ducting, administering,  or  coordinating  effec- 
tive and  comprehensive  programs  of  tech- 
nical and  supervisory  assistance  which  will 
aid  needy  low-Income  Individuals  and  their 
families  in  carrying  out  mutual  or  self-help 
housing  efforts; 

•'(2)  to  make  loans,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  and  in  such  amounts  as  he  deems 
necessary,  to  needy  low-Income  individuals 
participating  In  programs  of  mutual  or  self- 
help  housing  approved  by  him,  for  the 
acquisition  and  development  of  land  and 
for  the  purchase  of  such  other  building 
materials  ns  may  be  necessary  In  order  to 
enable  them,  by  providing  substantially  all 
of  their  own  labor,  and  by  cooperating  with 
others  participating  in  such  programs,  to 
carry  out  to  completion  the  construction  of 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwellings  for  such 
individuals  and  their  families,  subject  to 
the    following    limitations: 

"(A)  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
payment of  the  loan; 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together 
with  other  funds  v;hlch  may  be  available,  Is 
adequate  to  aclileve  the  purpose  for  which 
the  loan  Is  made; 

"(C)  the  credit  assistance  is  not  other- 
wise available  on  like  terms  or  conditions 
from  private  sources  or  through  other  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  programs; 

•'(D)  the  loan  bears  Interest  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  3  per  centum  per  annum  on  the 
unpaid  balance  of  principal,  plus  such  addi- 
tional charge,  if  any,  toward  covering  other 
costs  of  the  loan  program  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine  to  be  consistent  with  its 
purposes;  and 

"(E)  the  loan  is  repayable  within  not  more 
than  thirty-three  years. 

"(c)   In  determining  whether  to  extend  fi- 


/ 


nanclal  assistance  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  or 
(2)  of  subsection  (b).  the  Secretary  shall 
take  into  consideration,  among  other  factors, 
the  cultabllity  of  the  area  within  which  con- 
ftructlon  will  be  carried  out  to  the  type  of 
dwelling  which  can  be  provided  under  mutual 
cr  self-help  housing  programs,  the  extent  to 
which  the  a.-Elstance  will  facllltite  the  provi- 
sion of  more  decent,  safe,  and  sanit:\ry  hous- 
ing conditions  than  prcFently  exist  in  the 
urea,  the  extent  to  which  the  assistance  will 
bo  titilized  etnclemly  and  expeditiously,  the 
extent  to  which  the  assistance  will  effect  an 
lncreai.e  in  the  ttandard  of  living  of  low- 
Income  Individuals  partlclpatng  in  tlie  mu- 
tup.l  or  self-help  housing  prcrrram.  and 
whether  the  assistance  will  fulfill  a  need  In 
the  area  which  Is  not  otherwise  being  met 
through  other  procramr,.  Including  those  car- 
ried out  by  other  Federal,  State,  or  local 
agencies. 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  Ecctlon.  the  term 
'construction^  includes  the  erection  of  new 
dwellings,  and  the  rehabilitation,  alteration, 
conversion,  or  Improvement  of  existing 
structures. 

"(e)  Tlie  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  CFtnb- 
Ush  appropriate  criteria  and  procedures  In 
order  to  determine  the  eligibility  of  appli- 
cants for  tlie  financial  a.ssistance  provided 
tinder  this  section.  Including  criteria  and 
prcccdures  v.lth  respect  to  the  periodic  re- 
view of  any  construction  c.irried  out  with 
such  fir.ar   '  .1  assistance. 

•'(f)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  he 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  commenc- 
ing after  June  30.  19G8.  and  ending  prior  to 
July  1.  1973.  such  sums,  not  in  excess  of 
$5,000,000  for  any  such  fiscal  year,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section.  No  grant  or  loan  may  be  made 
or  contract  entered  into  under  the  authority 
of  this  section  after  June  30,  1973.  except 
pursuant  to  a  commitment  or  other  obliga- 
tion entered  into  pursuant  to  this  section 
"before  that  date." 

Mr.  PAT:man  <  d  ai  iiig  the  reading ) . 
LIr.  Chainnan.  1  r.jk  unanimous  consent 
that  title  IX  be  considered  as  read,  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  £.ny  point. 

The  CIIAIRMAI^.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  ntimbcr  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
several  questions  of  the  Renlleman  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr.  Barrett],  the  chair- 
man cf  the  subcommittee,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman],  the 
chainnan  cf  the  full  committee. 

As  I  understand  t'nis  bill,  it  provides 
for  a  total  expenditure  of  some  $50  bil- 
lion. Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  It  is  $5  billion  over  3 
years. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  $j  billion  for  the  fiscal 
year  1969.      

Mr.  BARRETTT.  Over  3  yeai-s. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Then,  I  have  a  differ- 
ent computation. 

In  any  event,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
money  being  authorized  for  housing, 
particularly  for  city  housing,  but  title  IX 
is  intended  for  rural  housing.  Can  you 
tell  me  ho'.v  much  money  is  authorized 
in  title  IX  for  rural  housing  of  all  kinds? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  First  let  me  say  that 
these  will  be  in  subsidies  as  well  as  in  the 
low-income  housing  field.  I  cannot  give 
you  the  exact  amount  on  it.  because  titles 
I  end  II  do  not  set  a  limit  on  the  exact 
nmount  of  dollars  that  can  be  used  for 
raial  housing. 
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Mr.  TALCOTT.  Will  the  gentleman 
answer  this  question?  I  am  trying  to  as- 
ceUain  the  amount  of  money  in  this  bill 
which  is  authorized  for  rural  housing.  In 
my  view,  the  ijeople  who  live  in  rural 
areas  are  the  poorest  of  the  poor  and  tlie 
most  disadvantaged  of  the  di.-^advan- 
taged  and  ha'/e  the  worst  housing.  They 
would  gladly  move  t.i  the  ghettos  of  the 
biR  cities  tj  imi^i-ovc  their  c  jnditLins.  I 
would  like  to  find  out  how  much  money 
is  being  propo.sed  to  be  s;icnt  for  the  rural 
people  as  o,)po.sed  t.3  the  i:eoplc  in  the 
big  cities. 

M:-.  Chairman.  I  would  suai-cst  that 
the  rural  areas  are  actually  the  poorest 
of  the  poor,  tlic  most  disadvantaged  of 
the  disadvanta.iied.  They  have  the  worst 
housing  in  the  United  States  and  most 
of  the  i:eople  who  live  in  the  rural  areas, 
particularly  the  farmworkers  and  the 
mi'^.riint  farmworkers  would  like  to  be 
able  to  move  permanently  to  the  cities  to 
s'^rk  to  enjoy  some  of  the  benefits  af- 
forded rc'^idcnts  there. 

I'herefc'.e,  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  would  like 
to  know  ho'vv  much  money  i.s  being  au- 
thorised in  t!iis  bill  for  rur.^1  housing  as 
compared  with  city  housing. 

:Tr.  BARRETT.  We  have  a  total  au- 
thoiization.  if  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, of  ^25  million  for  self-help 
housing. 

Is  that  an  adequate  answer  to  llic  gen- 
tleman's question? 

r.Ir.  TALCOTT.  Then  the  answer  to 
my  question  is  S5  billion  for  the  cities 
and  only  S25  million  for  rural  i^eople. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  vail  the 
tcutleman  yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fiom  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
amazed  at  the  continued  statements  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that  this  bill 
involves  $5  billion.  There  are  five  pro- 
grams contained  in  this  bill  which  run 
for  a  period  of  40  years  and  those  five 
pro.'irams  alone  will  cost  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  of  America  more  than 
$50  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  invite  the  gentleman 
to  deny  that  if  it  i»  not  true,  or  to  con- 
firm it  if  it  is  true  and  let  u.s  quit  talking 
about  this  bemg  a  S5-billicn  bill  because 
the  cost  will  be  in  excess  of  $50  billion — 
of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  California  v.ill  yield,  I 
would  say  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  is  partially  right.  We  have  to 
calculate  th.ese  sub.'^idics  going  dov.n  in 
the  rent  supplement  areas.  We  will  also 
have  to  calculate  the  subsidy  figures 
coming  down  on  the  low-  and  moderate- 
income  hou.'Ting.  I  do  not  believe  anyone 
can  give  the  amount  that  will  be  cov- 
ered over  a  40-year  psriod.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve anyone  can  do  that  or  can  make 
that  statement  accurately. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  Viill  yield  farther 
to  me,  my  cxi>cr  ence  is  and  has  been 
that  these  programs  and  the  cost  thereof 
do  not  go  down,  but  ih^y  go  up  as  the 
yeai's  pass.  The  tjtal  expenditure  to  the 
taxpayer  cf  America  in  these  five  pro- 
grams alone  is  more  than  $59  bullion. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Well.  I  rm  amazed. 
With  a  J50  billion  exposure  to  the  tax- 
payers for  housing  for  the  city  dwellers, 


there  is  only  the  possibility  of  S25  mil- 
lion for  rural  residents.  This  proration 
of  Federal  authorization  is  inequitable. 
The  rural  residents  are  poorer  and  hous- 
ing costs  are  higher.  Additionally,  the 
rural  residents  iirust  help  themselves. 
This  idea  cf  self-help  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied to  city  dwellers  also. 

Th  s  bill  is  grossly  unfair  to  the  rural 
people  who  need  hou.sing  help  even  more 
urgently  than  city  rc.iidents. 

Until  more  tjn-.idci.ition  i..  'ivcn  to 
the  people  v,  ho  need  hou.sinc  most.  I  can- 
not vote  to  buiden  the  Federal  taxpayer 
v.ith  an  expo.'-ure  to  the  payment  of  f.50 
billion. 

Ihis  bill  vi!l  encumber  the  next  gen- 
eration by  a  certain  a'lO  billion.  Experi- 
ence proves  that  the  mortgage  v.ill  in- 
crease before  the  proiirrm' projects  rre 
amortized. 

AMENDMtNT  O!  FERtD  EV  MR.  STEPHENS 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stephens:  On 
page  179,  line  14,  renumber  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
as  paragraph  (1)  (Ai.  On  page  179.  alter  hue 
22  and  before  line  23  insert  a  new  paragraph 
(B(   to  read  as  f<  Hows: 

•'(B(  to  ettabUsh  the  Self-Help  IIou.  ing 
Land  Development  Fund,  referred  to  herein 
as  the  Self-Help  Fund,  to  b.^  ui-od  by  the  Sec- 
retary a.'-,  a  revolving  fund  fcr  making  loan.s, 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  and  in  such 
amounts  as  he  deems  necessary,  to  public 
or  private  nonprofit  organizations  for  the 
acquisition  and  development  ol  land  as  build- 
ing sites  to  be  subdivided  and  sold  to  fami- 
lies, nonprofit  orR:^-n:zations.  and  coopera- 
tives eligible  fiir  a-ssistance  under  section  2:i5 
or  236  of  the  National  H;u?ing  Act  or  section 
521  of  this  act.  Such  a  lean,  v.ith  Interest 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  3  percent  per  annum, 
shall  be  repriid  within  a  period. not  to  exceed 
ftvo  years  from  tlie  making  cf  the  loan,  or 
within  such  additional  period  as  may  be 
authorized  by  the  Secretary  in  any  c.i.se  as 
being  necessary  to  carry  cut  the  purposes 
hereof." 

On  page  1C2,  line  11,  .'trlkc  out  the  quota- 
ti-n  ni.irks. 

On  p.irc  lo2.  after  line  11  and  before  line 
12.  insert  the  following  new  subsection  (e)  : 

•  I?)  There  are  hereby  r.vithorized  to  be 
appropriated  tor  tlie  purposes  of  subsection 
(b)(lMB)  nat  to  exceed  f  1.000.000  for  tl.e 
fiscal  ycr.r  ending  June  30,  1069  and  not  to 
exceed  £-2.000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  endius 
J\ine  30.  iri70.  A:;y  amount  so  auihorizca 
to  be  ai)propr;:ited  for  any  fiscal  ye.ar  which 
Is  n-Jt  appropriated  may  be  appropriated  for 
any  siiccrct'.irg  fircil  year  cr  years.  Amovints 
appropriated  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  ci'posiicd  l:\  t^.e  Self-Help  Fund.  v.h*c;i 
Eiiaii  be  ava.Lble  without  fisc.!  year  limita- 
tion for  m.king  1-  .ms  under  subsection  (b/- 
(li(B).  Intlrumcnts  rnd  property  acquired 
1  y  the  i-^crctr.ry  in  or  as  a  result  cf  making 
-uc'i  1  i".n?  fhail  be  r.-scts  of  \>.e  Self-Hel-) 
Fir'.d:  .'Jp.ms  received  frrm  tr.c  repayment  of 
ETich  !•  .'.ns  .'hall  be  deposited  In  and  be  a 
p  :ri  of  t'le  £-cU-Ke!p  Fund." 

Mr.  PATTnIAN  <u'Jrir-g  the  reading >. 
Mr.  Chainnan,  we  are  acquainted  with 
-  the  amendment  vviiich  the  gentleman  has 
oITcred.  The  gent'.eman  has  given  it  to 
both  sides,  the  minority  and  the  major- 
ity. Therefore,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  b3  dispensed  with  and,  that 
it  b?  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRM-AN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

I  Iv.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
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Chairman,  if  the 


the  right  to  object,  j  ist  what  kind  of 
request  is  this,  that  tie  amendment  be 
subject  to  amendment  at  any  point?  It 
is  subject  to  amendme  it  without  unani- 
mous con.scnt. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr 
gentleman  from  Iowa  uill  yield.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  will  understand  it  when 
he  understands  what  i 
complished  by  the  amendment.  We  are 
willing  to  accept  the  ai  nendment  and  we 
thought  the  other  .side]  was  willing  to  do 
likewise. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  nbject,  the  gentle- 
man says  he  is  willi  ig  to  accept  the 
pending  amendment  Only  a  .short  time 
ago  he  made  a  speech  (  omplaining  about 
the  numerous  amendments  to  this  bill 
and  made  the  statement  that  we  would 
be  here  a  long  time  if  all  of  the  amend- 
ments were  offered.  lu  other  words,  he 
suggested  that  the  IV  embers  ought  to 
.stick  their  amendmenis  in  their  pockets 
oa?  soma.. place  else,  'ai  parently.  -so  that 
we  could  get  out  of  hne  without  prop- 
erly considering  the  bil  . 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  brought  in 
a" Christmas  tree  with  presents  on  it  for 
eveiTbody,  or  as  many  people  as  he  could 
think  of,  and  now  he  wants  the  Members 
to  pocket  some  of  the  baubles  that  are 
on  the  tree.  One  after  one.  he  succumbs 
to  amendments  that  are  offered  and 
blithely,  easily,  and  ilibly  accepts  the 
amendments  that  are  being  offered. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  what  kind 
of  business  is  this  where  on  one  hand  he 
chides  the  Members  fc  r  their  interest  in 
the  bill,  and  on  the  ot  ler  the  gentleman 
gets  up  and  accepts  amendment  after 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wDuld  like  to  see  a 
little  order  out  of  the  chaos  that  present- 
ly exists. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  this  is  an 
amendment  in  the  puMic  interest.  It  has 
been  examined  by  experts  on  both  sides, 
the  minority  side  and  the  majority  side. 
And  whenever  we  ag:  ee  on  an  amend- 
ment that  no  one  objects  to,  and  we  be- 
lieve is  in  the  public  ir  terest.  we  are  will- 
ing to  save  a  little  t  me  that  way  and 
get  through.  And  we  oi  ly  agree  to  amend- 
ments where  there  i>  no  doubt  about 
them  being  constructive  and  helpful. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  asks  us  to 
rely  on  his  judgment.  Some  of  us  would 
like  to  know  what  is  in  some  of  the 
amendments  that  tne  gentleman  so 
blithely  and  quickly  n  dw  accepts,  where- 
as a  moment  ago  he  was  blaming  the 
House  because  the  Members  were  intro- 
ducing so  many  amendments. 

Mr.  PATr.lAN.  Th  j  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  StephetsI  expects  to  state 
what  the  amendmeni   proposes. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate having  the  jpportunity  of  ex- 
plaining the  amendment  that  everybody 
agrees  to,  as  it  sounc  s  like.  However,  it 
seems  they  only  disagree  on  one  thing: 
letting  me  explain. 

However,  Mr.  Chai  man,  this  amend- 
ment is  an  amendmeiit  that  is  applied  to 
the  self-help  propose  Is  that  are  in  the 
bill  for  groups  that  want  to  get  together 
and  build  houses  for  low-income  people, 
just  like  they  used  to  do  in  the  old 
frontier  days.  Howe' er,  nowadays,  Mr. 


Chairman,  people  just  do  not  have  the 
necessary  skills  they  used  to  have  when 
logrollings  were  held. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
provide  some  guidance  thrdugh  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  for  the 
people  who  are  planning  to  provide  self- 
help  housing  for  themselves.  It  would 
provide  groups  that  w&nt  to  undertake 
the  self-help  projects  with  the  help  of 
finding  the  proper  .<;ite  for  their  build- 
incs.  It  will  guide  them  in  the  plans  for 
their  hou.sing  and  then  it  will  provide 
them  for  tho  actual  construction  of  these 
houses. 

The  amount  of  money  involved  is  $1 
million  for  the  fiist  year.  .$2  million  for 
the  second  year:  a  total  of  $3  million.  It 
will  have  to  be  appropriated  and  it  will 
be  then  put  iiUo  a  revolving  fund,  because 
it  will  be  paid  back  out  of  the  funds  that 
are  contemplated  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yie'd? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  tJ  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  is  not  telling  me  that  this  is 
some  more  counseling  service  for  some- 
body? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  A  little  more  than 
what  the  gentleman  objected  to  yester- 
day. It  teaches  more,  it  teaches  the 
people  how  to  solve  their  problems,  such 
as  how  many  rafters  would  go  into  the 
house,  and  how  many  studs  would  go 
into  the  house. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  builders  today  are 
not  competent  to  know  how  many  studs 
would  go  into  a  house  in  Georgia  or  in 
Iowa? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Yes.  they  are;  they 
are  competent,  but  these  people  that  we 
are  talking  about  are  not  contractors, 
they  are  not  builders,  they  are  building 
a  house  from  scratch  themselves  as  a 
self-help  project,  just  like  the  old- 
fashioned  groups  that  got  together  in  a 
community  when  they  wanted  to  build  a 
log  cabin,  and  they  had  all  the  people 
in  the  neighborhood  come  and  help  them. 
Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  is  the  gentleman  going  to 
provide  them  with  slide  rules  also,  to 
the  highly  educated  people  in  Georgia 
who  are  going  to  build  their  own  houses? 
Mr.  STEPHENS.  We  have  educated 
people  in  Georgia  who  can  teach  them 
how  to  do  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  guess  we  had  some  down 
here  not  long  ago — down  here  in  shanty- 
town. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Yes,  sir:  we  did.  But 
they  were  not  all  from  Georgia  though. 
Mr.    MATHIAS    of    California.    Mr. 
Chaii-man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thoroughly  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Stephens]  to  pro- 
vide a  revolving  fund  for  self-help  hous- 
ing land  acquisition.  Self-Help  Enter- 
prises, which  i-uns  a  very  successful 
program  in  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict, organizes  groups  of  10  to  12  fami- 
lies, who  share  their  time  and  talent  to 
complete  a  new  home  for  each  family 
in  the  group.  It  is  important  that  each 
group  of  houses  be  located  in  the  same 


general  area,  so  that  each  family  can 
help  with  building  every  hou.se.  If  the 
houses  are  widely  separated,  the  cost  of 
technical  sui^ervision  rises.  And  when  an 
area  is  improved  by  the  construction  of 
self-help  homes,  land  costs  rise  and  it 
is  difficult  to  acquire  additional  home- 
sites  in  the  area  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

In  February  of  1967.  I  filed  legislation 
to  expand  the  scope  of  self-help  housing 
and  that  bill  included  languase  author- 
izing a  revoU'ing  fund  for  land  acquisi- 
tion. With  a  revolving  fund  land  can  be 
acquired  in  blocks  and  then  subdivided. 
The  proceeds  of  subdivision  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  fund.  Such  a  revolving 
fund  will  allow  significant  economics  in 
the  self-help  housing  process  and 
thereby  put  self-help  housing  within 
reach  of  an  even  greater  number  of 
families. 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  most  of 
the  country's  substandard  housing  is  not 
located  in  the  deteriorated  slum  neigh- 
borhoods of  cur  major  cities,  but  in  rural 
areas  and  ?!nall  towns.  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Weaver 
has  testified  that: 

In  I960,  over  52':  of  the  dilapidated  units 
were  m  rural  open  country  or  In  small  towns 
under  2.500  population  .  .  .  Conversely,  only 
23'.  of  the  dilapidated  housing  In  the  United 
States  was  located  In  cities  over  50.000 
population. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
present  bill  provides  for  the  expansion 
of  self-help  housing.  Self-Help  Enter- 
prises of  Visalia,  Calif.,  is  now  operating 
a  highly  successful  program  of  this  type. 
One  hundred  and  seventy-five  farm- 
worker families  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  have  already  completed  new- 
homes,  another  195  families  have  homes 
under  construction,  and  an  additional 
315  families  are  in  some  stage  of  plan- 
ning for  future  constioiction. 

Section  905  of  the  present  bill  will  al- 
low the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  sup- 
port expanded  programs  of  self-help 
housing  and  make  loans  to  program  par- 
ticipants. Section  1415  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  study  the  application  of 
self-help  techniques  to  nonrural  areas. 
These  two  sections  will  expand  the  scope 
of  self-help  housing  and  give  it  a  chance 
to  show  that  it  can  work  in  urban  as  well 
as  rural  areas. 

The  self-help  process  has  demon- 
strated that  it  is  efficient  and  that  it  re- 
quires a  minimum  of  Government  ex- 
pense and  involvement.  With  Govern- 
ment funds  Self-Help  Enterprises  fur- 
nishes only  technical  and  supervisory 
assistance.  All  the  actual  labor  is  sup- 
plied by  the  families  themselves.  The 
cost  of  land,  materials,  and  equipment  is 
covered  by  a  mortgage  that  the  owner 
will  pay  off  in  regular  installments.  The 
average  mortgage  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  amounts  to  about  $8,000  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  value  of  the  typical  home. 
The  remaining  one-third,  about  $4,000.  is 
the  owners  equity  built  by  months  of 
hard  work  by  every  member  of  the 
family. 

Self-help  housing  is  an  excellent  pro- 
gram that  has  shown  that  it  can  succeed. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  present  bill  will 
expand  this  program. 


Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  certainly  am  inclined 
to  support  the  gentleman's  amendment 
but,  frankly.  I  am  a  little  undecided  now. 

Just  what  docs  tlie  gentleman's 
amendment  do?  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  if  some  of  our  neighbors  want  to  get 
together  and  supply  our  combined  talents 
in  building  houses  for  cne  another  that 
we  have  to  have  Government  approval 
to  do  that? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Under  the  bill  it.self,  if 
they  are  going  to  get  some  assistance 
from  the  Government  and  in  tlie  financ- 
ing of  it,  this  amendment  would  give 
them  some  a.ssistance  from  the  Fanners 
Home  Administration  in  the  planning  of 
it. 

Mr.  V/ATEON.  V/cll,  that  is  the  thin.f:— 
the  Gov'.  rnmrnt  wiH  be  paying  for  the 
planning  of  it.  In  other  words,  we  are 
going  to  eliminate  the  architects,  and  we 
are  going  to  eliminate  the  real  estate 
people,  and  we  are  going  to  eliminate 
the  contractors,  but  the  Government  Is 
going  to  come  in  with  other  people? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Stephens] 
ha.s  expired. 

'By  unanimous  con.sent.  at  the  rcquEst 
of  Mr.  V/ATSON,  Mr.  Stephens  was 
granted  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  WATSON.  That  is  the  point  I  am 
tiying  to  get  satisfied  in  my  mind — is 
the  Government  j-oin?  to  .,tcp  in  and  take 
the  place  of  the  architects  and  the  con- 
tractors and  fo  forth?  I  just  fail  to  see. 
if  a  group  wants  to  cet  together  who 
are  providing  the  plumbing  cxpsrtise, 
and  ancthcr  cne  tho  electrical  linov.-how. 
and  so  forth,  v.hy  we  need  any  approval 
from  the  Government  in  order  to  get 
hdp. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  would  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  that  under  my  amend- 
ment it  is  not  mandatory  t'nat  they  have 
to  take  this  help.  If  they  ask  for  it,  they 
can  get  it.  It  is  not  mandatory  and  it  is 
not  required  that  they  'ret  it. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Yei.  but  I  have  still 
failed  to  get  an  answer  to  m^'  question 
as  to  wliy,  if  they  chose  to  follow  this 
route,  vehy  they  have  to  get  Government 
ap.'croval. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Tlicy  have  to  get  Gov- 
ernment approval  of  their  projects  if  they 
want  the  loans  that  are  Involved  here — 
that  Is.  Government  approval  to  provide 
the  money. 

Mr.  V.'ATSON.  Eut  you  do  a'^rcc  under 
tills  process  that  we  arc  going  to  elimi- 
nate the  architect  and  v.e  aro  roing  to 
eliminiite  the  regular  contractors. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  No:  I  do  not  think  we 
f.re  rslnrr  to  climin?.te  them.  They  have 
a  p3rf^ct  rifht  to  hire  them  and  under- 
take ths  wori-. 

I^Ir.  V.'ATSO:?.  Yes:  but  why  would 
v;e  resort  to  Government  counsel  and 
r.dvice  and  guidance  If  I  can  go  and  get 
a  caipcntcr  or  a  contractor  who  obvi- 
cujly  Jenows  what  t'nere  is  to  know  about 
the  construction  of  a  house. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  They  can  do  that. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
very  definition  itself  of  the  wojd  "self- 
help"  indicates  that  the  man  is  in  a  dif- 
ferent position  in  dealing  with  i)rofes- 
sionals  in  his  community.  If  it  was  not 
se-lf-hclp,  it  would  not  be  in  this  section. 
Therefore,  this  makes  no  chancre  in  his 
relationship  to  any  of  the  professions 
v.  hati^oever. 

If  he  wants  to  do  it,  and  if  he  asks  for 
it  to  get  the  money  and  the  Government 
a.ssistance  for  planning  through  the 
Government,  you  arc  making  it  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  V/ATSON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yi.ld  for  another  observation,  if  it  is 
telt-hcJp  anri  he  is  '  oin:!:  to  do  it  him.self, 
why  does  the  Government  have  to  be 
hero  in  the  picture? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  It  does  not  have  to 
do  it  unless  it  i.*;  invited. 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  a.'sume  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendments  is  to  get  the 
Govei'iimen'u  into  the  picture,  otherwise 
this  is  simply  r.n  exercise  in  futility. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  My  amendment 
would  provide  for  a  way  to  help  rather 
limn  piving  it  co;nplet:ly  to  what  might 
be  an  irresponsible  group. 

'Oa  rerjucst  of  Mr.  Thompson  of  Geor- 
gia, and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
SiEi'HEKS  veas  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  miiiutes.) 

Mr.  THOr.IPSON  of  Gcorf  ia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  from 
Gcor'iia  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
mnn  from  Cieoigia. 

rir.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  tliounht 
I  thought  I  V.3S  perfectly  clear  on  the 
f/t  "icndment  until  we  started  getting  into 
the  questions.  V/ould  your  amendment 
•provide  that  a  perton  can  obtrin  money 
rrc:n  tlie  Ccvcrnncnt  v.  ho  is  not  an 
c.ipc:  t  in  iio:ne  construction  but  merely 
veisliCo  to  provide  .some  money  for  plan- 
idn^-  purposes  of  his  ov.'ii  heme? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  No:  I  do  iiot  think 
thJt  v.ouid  be  exactly  correct.  Tlicrc 
self-help  proposals  are  for  ;  roup  tolf- 
Lelp.  It  may  be  for  the  purpose  of  deal- 
ing with  one  individual  home,  yes:  but  it 
may  be  handled  by  a  nonprofit  grotip 
{h:\i  would  have  s-^me  kad:r£ii!p  in 
finelin.'T  the  land,  and  perhaps  they  would 
build  10  hcu.scs  in  an  area  losetlirr. 

I.Ir.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Will  the 
renilcman  yield  for  one  further  ques- 
tion? 

I  Ir.  STEPHENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Suppose 
there  is  a  church  group  tliat  wants  to 
.net  together.  They  have  no  experience 
whatsoever  in  building,  but  tliere  is  a 
local  cliurch  and  they  say.  "We  want  to 
bu'ld  a  small  community.  We  need  some 
money  for  planning  this  community." 
Under  this  program,  should  they  apply 
for  a  planains  trant.  raid  would  the 
I'cderal  Government  finance  the  plan  for 
that  rnd  the  homes  under  your  an:cnd- 
mrnt? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Under  my  amend- 
ment, yes.  The  Fanners  Home  Admin- 
istration could  come  In  to  help. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Tlicn.  of 
course,  they  would  have  other  financing 
to  obtain,  financing  for  building  the 
houses. 


Mr.  STEPHENS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  thank 
tlie   pentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  ."-tiike  file  lequisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  befoie  we  leave  the 
titles  of  the  bill  that  have  to  do  with 
housing  and  with  mass  transporta- 
tion. I  would  like  to  make  one  or  two 
brief  comments,  and  I  will  not  take  the 
5  minutes.  1  think  it  should  be  un- 
derstood Ihnt  there  ?re  many  of  us  in 
this  IIou-c  who  feel  that,  while  tiie  com- 
mittee— e.=recir.My  \hc  c!i"irman  of  tiio 
committee  and  the  chairm.in  of  the  s.iu- 
co.nmitte^? — have  done  a  s'llondid  job  o.i 
this  bill,  t'-ie-p  arc  several  titles  in  w hicii 
the  sums  authorized  are  not  going  tj 
be  adequate  to  meet  the  needs.  Rcco.'?:- 
nizin^  the  practicalities,  we  have  not 
sou".ht  amendments  to  increase  these 
amounts,  but  it  should  be  a  matter"  of 
record  that  we  believe  in  many  instances 
these  fiff.ires  should  be  higher. 

I  have  ravticilar  reference  to  title  VI, 
dcalin.T  with  urben  ma.-^s  tra:isportntion. 
V.'hilc  an  increase  ha.-,  been  called  for  in 
tliat  title,  it  1';  wholly  iiadcquate.  I  h.o;3e 
the  t  some  d;iy  the  Mc  mbers  of  this  House 
and  the  peoi^le  c.""  the  countiy  will  reco-i- 
nizc  that  tiie  Federal  Government  i.s  elo- 
ini  far  tx>  little  for  m.'iss  t!-ansport.'>.tion 
in  t!ie  big  cities  of  our  comiti-y.  especially 
whrn  we  consider  the  liuge  amounts  of 
money  th.ot  the  Federal  Government  is 
E'.jending  for  hic-hwavG  rcio:^  the  coun- 
try today. 

It  ij  .still  true  that  the  Federal  C'^ov- 
ernnic.it  i.s  i.-uitin-:  up  i.2Q  for  hichways 
for  every  dollar  that  it  i.?  putting  \:r>  15 
i.nprove  the  miss  transro'tation  faciii- 
tic;  which  millions  of  peou'le  in  cur  cities 
have  to  use  every  day.  I  hope  that 
some  day  t'lat  re^tio  v.iil  be  brought  more 
into  balance. 

I\Ir.  SISK.  ".Ir.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strilie  the  requisite  number  cf  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hesitate  to  take  too 
much  of  the  Comm-.ttee's  time,  tut  I  do 
V  i>:h  to  exiJre.ss  my  appreciation  to  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  for 
t  tic  IX.  I  have  lon^  been  interested  and 
concerned  with  the  program  of  seif- 
heip  liousinz  because  in  the  areas  where 
it  has  been  tried,  I  believe  it  has  done  an 
exceptionally  rood  j  jb.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  California  (Mr. 
Ma'ihus],  who  has  an  adjoining  district 
to  mine,  where  we  h.ave  seen  what  cm 
happen  under  a  good  pro:jram  of  self- 
help  housinT. 

I  would  like  at  this  time.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  might,  to  direct  a  question  or 
two  to  the  gentleman  from  Peimsylvan^a 
(Mr.  Barrett]  with  reference  to  the  in- 
tent of  the  committee  and  the  intent  of 
Congress  as  to  the  ,'ro::-rarn  cf  financing 
for  self-help  housing  under  tho  provi- 
sions cf  this  bill  as  to  areas  or  small 
towns  or  suburban  areas  that  are  near 
or  adjacent  to  metropohtan  areas. 

As  I  am  sure  my  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania knows,  tiie  present  program 
opcratin.:;  under  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration is  limited  to  small  towns  of 
5.500  or  less.  We  have  ntn  Into  a  situa- 
tion where  the  small  town  which  hap- 
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pens  to  be  adjacent  to  a  metropolitan 
area  has  had  a  que;tion  raised  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  wot  Id  qualify. 

I  would  like  to  h£ve  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  comment  as  to  the 
intent  of  the  committpe  in  this  area  and 
to  what  extent  this 
proposed  now  in  thii  legislation  might 
expand  on  the  general  self-help  housing 
program.  , 

I  yield  to  the  gentlt  man  for  that  pur- 
pose, if  he  will  commi;nt. 

Mr.  BARRETTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
we  have  a  great  opp<irtunity  to  expand 
under  this  program.  .^  ny  small  town  un- 
der 5,500  will  be  elig^le  to  apply  under 
this  program 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  advocating 
applicable  in  the  mt  tropolitan  area.  I 
think  we  have  ampli;  programs  in  the 
cities  themselves,  bu ;  I  am  concerned 
with  the  suburban  aieas  and  the  small 
towns,  where  today  ticy  lie.  let  us  say. 
within  the  metropolil  an  area  of  a  city, 
and  \there  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration under  their  \i 
that   because   of   the 
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rocram  have  ruled 
proximity   to   the 


metropolitan  area,  the  towns  would  not 
qualify  fdr  the  self-h?lp  program. 

I  understand  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  to  z'>y  h»  understands  here 
the  fact  that  an  area  is  adjacent  or 
near  to  a  metropolitan  area  will  not  rule 
it  out  if  the  area  otherwise  qualifies. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Thi;  t  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  M  •.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  sglf-help  proposals 
are  not  limited  by  the  5.500  limitation 
that  we  have  for  the  i^irmcrs  Home  Ad- 
ministration, that  this  is  not  limited  to 
5.500. 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Georgia,  I  have  been  pretty 
deeply  involved  in  th  s  program  for  the 
last  3  or  4  years.  I  lave  a  number  of 
self-help  homes  in  ny  area  that  have 
been  helped,  and  the  ^'armers  Home  Ad- 
ministration has  beer  very  strict  in  ad- 
hering to  this.  It  was  my  hope  that, 
though  not  seeking  to  qualify  within 
the  cities  themselves,  at  least  within 
the  suburban  areas  ind  areas  near  to 
the  metropolitan  area  they  would 
qualify.  I  raise  this  question  because  I 
recently  had  one  ruled  out,  a  little  town 
of  about  3.000  or  4.(00.  because  of  its 
proximity  to  the  citj  of  Fi-esno,  which 
is  my  hometown. 

I  simply  want  to  make  clear  that  this 
is  not  the  intent  of  the  Congress  to  rule 
such  a  community  out . 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  telieve  that  is  what 
we  intended  when  wi;  passed  on  this  in 
the  committee. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  api  reciate  that  very 
much.  As  I  understand,  this  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Ml'.  Chairman,  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  the  inclusion 
of  section  905  of  thi;  bill,  authorizing  a 
new  program  of  assistance  for  self-help 
housing  in  rural  araas  and  small  towns 
through  the  Fanner;  Home  Administra- 


tion. This  language 


tially  the  program   vhich  I  have  advo- 


represents  substan- 


cated  for  some  time,  but  it  is  Important 
that  the  nature  of  this  program  be  clearly 
understood  in  terms  of  a  legislative  his- 
toi-y.  The  immediate  language  provides 
for  continuing  assistance  only  in  areas 
sei-ved  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, the  larger  urban  areas  being  em- 
braced by  the  language  e.stablishing  the 
National  Home  Ownership  Foundation — 
section  107 — which  provides  authoriza- 
tion for  technical  a.<;sistance  to  self-help 
groups,  and  section  1415' a >  which  au- 
thorizes and  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  carry 
out  studies  and  demonstrations  of  self- 
help  housing. 

Mv  concern  is  with  section  905  of 
title  IX. 

Is  it  my  understanding  that  the  pur- 
pose of  section  905  is  to  enable  low-in- 
come families  to  secure  decent  housing 
and  homeownership  through  self-help, 
first,  by  authorizing  funds  for  sponsor- 
ship of  such  programs,  and.  second,  by 
making  low-interest-rate  money  avail- 
able to  such  families.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion would  authorize  funds  which  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  can  grant 
to  nonprofit  organizations  to  provide  ed- 
ucational services  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  low-income  families  seeking 
homes  through  self-help,  and  that  the 
S5  million  in  funds  authorized  specifi- 
cally in  this  section  is  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  also  my  understanding  that  section 
905  authorizes  the  Secretai-y  of  Agricul- 
ture to  make  credit  available  to  such 
self-help  families  at  the  lowest  possible 
rate,  not  to  exceed  3  percent  per  annum. 

In  other  words,  section  905  authorizes 
an  expansion  of  the  self-help  housing 
program,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  lend  money  to  self-help 
families  in  small  towns  and  rural  areas, 
at  the  lowest  interest  rate  possible  under 
existing  or  future  legislation:  and  fur- 
ther, that  the  funds  authorized  in  sub- 
paragraph If  I  of  section  905  are  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  educational  and 
technical  assistance  progi-ams  through 
nonprofit  organizations  organized  for 
that  puiTKJse. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  title  IX,  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE   X— URBAN   PROPERTY  PROTEC- 
TION  AND   REINSURANCE 
SHORT    TITLE 

Sec.  1001.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Urban  Property  Protection  and  Relnsur- 
.ince  Act  of  1968." 

FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  1002.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  (1) 
the  vitality  of  many  American  cities  is  t>eing 
tlireatened  by  the  deterioration  of  their 
Inner  city  areas;  responsible  owners  of  well- 
maintained  residential,  business,  and  other 
properties  In  many  of  these  areas  are  vmable 
to  obtain  adequate  property  insvu-ance  cover- 
age against  fire,  crime,  and  other  perils;  the 
lack  of  such  insurance  coverage  accelerates 
the  deterioration  of  these  areas  by  discourag- 
ing private  investment  and  restricting  the 
availability  of  credit  to  repair  and  improve 
property  therein;  and  this  deterioration  poses 
a  serious  threat  to  the  national  economy;  (2) 
recent  riots  and  other  civil  commotion  in 
many  American  cities  have  brought  about 
.tbnormally  high  losses  to  the  private  property 
insurance  industry  for  which  adequate  re- 


insurance cannot  be  obtained  at  reasonable 
cost,  and  the  risk  of  such  losses  will  make 
most  lines  of  property  insurance  even  more 
difficult  to  obtain;  (3)  the  capacity  of  the 
private  property  insurance  Industry  to  pro- 
vide adequate  insurance  is  threatened,  and 
the  continuity  of  such  property  insurance 
protection  is  essential  to  the  extension  t.f 
credit  in  the.<:e  areas;  and  (4)  the  national 
interest  demands  urgent  action  by  the  Con- 
gress to  nss'irc  that  essential  lines  of  prop- 
erty insurance.  Including  lines  providing  pro- 
tection ogainst  riot  and  civil  commotion 
damage  will  be  available  to  property  owners 
at  reasonable  cost. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  title  are.  there- 
fore. l>  (  1  I  encourage  and  assi.st  the  various 
State  Insurance  authorities  and  the  property 
insurance  industry  to  develop  and  carry  out 
statewide  programs  which  will  make  neces- 
sary property  insurance  coverage  against  the 
fire,  crime,  and  other  perils  more  readily 
avalli.ble  for  residential,  business,  and  other 
I.rv'pcrtics  meeting  reasonable  underwriting 
stand.irds:  and  (2)  provide  a  Federal  pro- 
pr.im  of  rrinsiiranoe  against  abnormally  lilgh 
prop'jrty  Insurance  losses  resulting  from  riots 
and  other  civil  commotion,  placing  appro- 
priate financial  responsibility  upon  the  States 
to  share  In  such  losses. 

AMrNDMENT     OF     THE     NATIONAL     HOUSING     ACT 

Sec.  1003.  The  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title: 

•TITLE   XII— NATIONAL  INSURANCE 

DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

■PROGRAM    AtrrHORITY 

"Sec.  1201.  (a)  The  Secretary  is -author- 
ized to  establish  and  carry  out  the  pro^ramB 
provided  for  in  parts  A,  B,  and  C  of  this  title. 

"ib)(l»  The  powers  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  title  shaJl  terminate  on  April  30, 
1973.  except  to  the  extent  necessary — 

"(Ai  to  continue  reinsurance  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  1223(b) 
until  April  30,  1976; 

"(B)  to  process,  verify,  and  pay  claims  for 
reinsured  losses  and  perform  other  necessary 
functions  in  connection  therewith;   and 

"(C)  to  complete  the  liquidation  and 
termination   of   the   reinsurance   program. 

(2)  On  April  30.  1976.  or  as  soon  thereafter 
as  possible,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress,  for  its  approval,  a  plan  for  the 
liquidation  and  termination  of  the  rein- 
surance program. 

"ADVISORY    board;     MEETINGS.    DtTTIES. 
COMPENSATION    AND    EXPENSES 

"Sec.  1202.  (a)(1)  There  is  established 
an  Advisory  Board  (hereinafter  called  the 
•Board)  consisting  of  nineteen  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary.  Members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  selected  from  among  repre- 
sentatives of  the  general  public,  the  insur- 
ance industry.  State  and  local  governments 
Including  State  insiu-ance  authorities,  and 
the  Federal  Government.  Of  these  memliers 
of  the  Board,  not  more  than  six  shall  be 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government,  .and  not  less  than  foiu-  shall 
be  representatives  of  the  private  insurance 
industry  and  not  less  than  four  shall  be 
representatives  of  State  insiuance  author- 
ities. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  a 
Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board. 

"(3)  Each  member  shall  serve  for  a  term 
of  two  years  or  until  his  successor  has  been 
appointed,  except  that  no  person  who  Is 
appointed  while  a  full-time  employee  of  a 
StaU.-  or  the  Federal  Government  shall  serve 
In  such  position  after  he  ceases  to  be  so 
employed,  unless  he  is  reappointed. 

"(4)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occuring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  that,  term. 
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"(b)  The  Chairman  shall  preside  at  all 
meetings,  and  the  Vice  Chairman  shall 
preside  in  the  absence  or  disability  of  the 
Chairman.  In  the  absence  of  b<Jth  the  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman,  the  Secretary  may 
appoint  any  member  to  act  as  Chairman  pro 
tempore.  The  Bo.ard  shall  meet  at  such  times 
and  places  as  ii  or  the  Secretary  may  fix  and 
determine,  but  shall  hold  at  least  four  regu- 
larly scheduled  meetings  a  year.  Special 
meetings  mjiy  be  held  at  the  c.ill  of  the 
Chairman  or  any  three  members  of  the  Board, 
or  at  the  call  of  the  Secretary. 

"(C)  The  Board  shall  review  general  poli- 
cies and  shall  advise  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect thereto,  and  perform  such  other  finic- 
tlons  as  are  specified  in  this  title. 

"(d)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  not, 
by  reason  of  such  membership,  be  deemed 
to  be  employees  of  the  United  Slates,  and 
such  members,  except  those  who  are  regu- 
lar lull-time  employees  of  the  Government, 
shall  receive  for  tliclr  services,  as  members, 
the  per  diem  equivalent  to  the  rnte  for  grade 
GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  5,  United  Slates  Code, 
when  engaged  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  and  each  member  of  the  Board  shall 
be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  section  5703  of  such  title  for  persons  in 
the  Government  service  employed  inter- 
mittently. 

"OEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  1203.  (a)  When  used  In  t'.ls  title, 
unless  the  context  otherwise  requires,  the 
term— 

"(1)  'environmental  liazard'  means  any 
hazardous  condition  that  might  give  ri-'e  to 
loss  under  an  insurance  contract,  but  which 
Is  beyond  the  control  of  the  property  owner; 
"(2)  'essential  property  insurance'  means 
insurance  against  direct  lo.ss  to  property  as 
definetl  and  limited  In  standard  fire  policies 
and  extended  coverage  endorsement  there- 
on, as  approved  by  the  State  insurance  au- 
thority and  the  Secretarv,  iind  insurance  for 
such  types,  classes,  and  locations  of  property 
against  the  perils  of  v.'.ndalism.  malicious 
mischief,  burglary,  or  theft,  as  the  Secretary 
by  rule  shall  designate.  Such  insurance  shall 
not  Include  automobile  insurance  and  shall 
not  include  insurance  on  such  types  of 
manufacturing  risks  as  may  be  excluded  by 
the  State  insurance  authority; 

"(3)  'inspection  facility",  with  respect  to 
any  State,  means  any  rating  bureau  or  other 
person  designated  by  the  State  insurance 
authority  to  perform  Inspections  under  fair 
access  to  insurance  requirements  plans  under 
part  A; 

"  ( 4 )  'insurer'  includes  any  Insurance  com- 
pany or  group  of  companies  under  common 
ownership  which  is  authorized  to  engage  in 
the  insurance  business  under  the  laws  of  any 
State: 

"i5i  'pool'  means  any  pool  or  association 
of  Insurance  companies  in  any  State  which  is 
formed,  associated,  or  otherwise  created  for 
the  purpose  of  making  property  insurance 
more  readily  aviiilable; 

"(6)  'losses  resulting  from  riots  or  civil 
disorders'  means  losses  resulting  from  riots 
or  civil  disorders  under  policies  for  standard 
lines  of  property  insurance  for  v.hich  re- 
insurance Is  olTered  under  section  1221,  as  de- 
termined under  regvUations  of  the  Secretary; 

"(7)  'property  owner',  with  respect  to  any 
real,  personal,  or  mixed  real  and  personal 
property,  means  any  person  having  an  Insur- 
able interest  in  such  property; 

••(8)  'person'  includes  any  individual  or 
group  of  Individuals,  corporation,  partner- 
ship, or  association,  or  any  other  organized 
group  of  persons; 

"(9)  'reinsured  losses'  means  losses  on  re- 
insurance claims  and  all  direct  expenses  in- 
curred in  connection  therewith  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  expenses  for  processing, 
verifving.  and  paying  such  losses; 

"( iO)  standard  line  of  property  Insurance' 
includes — 


"(A)    fire  and  extended  coverage; 

"(B)    vandalism    and    malicious    mischief; 

"(C)   other  allied  lines  of  fire  insurance; 

"(D)    burglary  and  theft; 

"(E)  those  portions  of  multiple  peril  poli- 
cies covering  perils  similar  to  those  provided 
for  in  subparagraphs  (A).  (B),  (C),  and  ( D ) ; 

"(F)    inland  marine; 

"(G)    glass; 

"(Hi    boiler  and  machinery: 

"III   ocean  marine; 

";Ji    aircraft  physical  damage:  and 

"(K)  such  other  lines  generally  offered  to 
the  public  which  include  protection  against 
damage  from  riot  or  civil  commotion  as  the 
Secretary  by  regulation  may  designate: 

"111)  'State'  means  the  several  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific; 

"(12)  'urban  area'  includes  any  municl- 
p.ilily  cr  other  political  subdivision  of  a 
St  It?,  subject  to  population  or  other  limita- 
tions defined  In  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  and  such  additional  areas  as  may 
be  de«igr,.Tted  by  the  Stale  lii;ur..nce  aulhor- 
it.-;  lud 

"(13)  'year'  means  a  calendar  year,  fii-ral 
ye-,r  cf  a  company,  or  such  other  period  of 
twelve  months  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
Secret  :',rv. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  Ucfi-.c, 
by  rules  and  regulations,  any  technical  or 
trade  term,  insofar  as  such  definition  I.',  net 
incci.'isiElent  with  tlie  provir,ions  cf  IUIl  title. 
•  P.^RT    A — STATtV.'IDE    PL.'^NS    To    AsiiURE    T.-.m 

ACCESS  T.o  Insurance  RsoumrMENTs 

'  .PAIR   PLANS 

".Si:c.  1211.  (.1)  Each  in;.urer  rrin.-urcd 
under  fii'^  title  sUall  cooperate  with  tiie 
State  insurance  authority  in  c:tch  Slate  in 
whicli  it  is  to  acquire  such  reinsurance  in 
establishing  and  c.irr\-ing  out  statewide 
plans  ij  assure  i;ur  access  to  Insurance  re- 
quirements (FAIR  plans). 

"(b)  Sucli  plans  must  bo  approved  by  the 
State  insurance  authority,  or  be  authorized 
or  required  by  State  law,  and  shall  be  de- 
signed to  make  essential  property  insurance 
more  readily  available  in.  but  not  neces- 
sarily limited  to.  urban  areas.  Such  plans 
may  vary  in  detail  from  State  to  State  be- 
cause of  local  conditions,  but  all  plans  shall 
contain  provision  that — 

"(1 )  no  risk  shall  be  written  at  surcharged 
rates  or  be  denied  insurance  coverage  lor 
essential  property  insurance  unless  there  has 
first  been  an  inspection  of  the  risk,  without 
cost  to  the  owner,  by  an  inspection  facility 
and  a  determination  by  the  insurer,  based 
on  information  in  the  inspection  report  and 
other  sources,  tliat  the  risk  does  not  meet 
reasonable  underwriting  standards  at  the 
applicable  premium  rate: 

"(2)  inspections  under  the  plan  may  be 
requested  by  the  property  owner  or  his  rep- 
resentative, the  insurer,  or  the  insurance 
agent,  broker  or  other  producer,  and  such 
requests  need  not  be  made  in  writing; 

"(3)  the  absence  of  a  building  owner  or 
his  representative  during  an  inspection  shall 
not  preclude  a  tenant  seeking  insurance  from 
obtaining  an  inspection  under  the  plan: 

"(4)  following  the  ir.spcction.  a  copy  of 
tho  inspection  report  shall  be  promptly  sent 
by  the  inspection  facility  to  the  insurer  or 
insurers,  or  to  an  all-industry  placement 
facility  referred  to  under  section  1212.  as 
may  be  designated  by  tlie  person  requesting 
the  inspection; 

"(5)  alter  the  inspection  reiiort  1.=  re- 
ceived by  an  insurer,  it  shall  promptly  de- 
termine if  the  risk  meets  reasonable  ur.der- 
writing  standards  at  the  applicable  premium 
rate,  and  shall  promptly  return  to  the  in- 
spection facility  the  Inspection  report  and 
provide  an  action  reF>ort  setting  forth — 

"(A)(i)  the  amount  of  coverage  It  agrees 
to  write;  and  if  the  insurer  agrees  to  write 
the  coverage  with  a  surcharge  ( if  such  a  sur- 
charge is  authorized  by  the  State  insurance 


authority),  the  improvements  necessary  be- 
fore It  will  provide  coverage  at  an  unsur- 
charged  premium  rate;  and 

"(11)  the  amount  of  cover.»ge  it  a^^rees  to 
write  if  certain  improvements  specified  in 
the  action  report  are  made;  or 

■,Bi  the  .specific  reasons  it  declines  to 
write  coverage; 

"i6)  if  the  Insurer  declines  the  risk,  or 
agrees  to  write  the  coverage  sought  on  co:i- 
dition  that  the  properly  will  be  improved  it 
shall  also  promptly  send  a  copy  of  both  the 
inspection  and  action  reports  to  the  pr.iperiy 
owner  and  the  St.ite  insurance  authority, 
and  at  the  time  the  Insurer  sends  such  re- 
ports to  the  pr.iperty  owner.  It  shall  also  ex- 
plain his  riglit.  under  applicable  Slate  law.s. 
to  appeal  the  decision  of  the  insurer  to  the 
State  insurance  authority,  setting  forth  the 
procedures  to  be  followed  for  such  appeal: 

•i7i  all  policies  written  pursuant  to  the 
plan  shall  be  promptly  written  after  inspec- 
tion or  relnspection  and  shall  be  separately 
coded  so  that  appropriate  records  may  be 
compiled  for  purposes  of  performing  loss  pre- 
vention and  other  studies  of  the  operation  ol 
the  plan; 

"1 8)  llie  in.spection  facility  shall  submit  to 
the  State  insurance  authority  and  to  the 
Secretary  periodic  reports  setting  fi>rth  in- 
formation, by  individual  insurers,  including 
the  number  of  risks  Inspected  under  the  plan. 
I'lr-  number  of  ri?ks  .iccepted.  the  number  of 
rjp!-.-  c  jndi'^ionally  rc."cpt?d  and  rcln.spo'- 
tions  made,  the  number  of  risks  declined, 
and  such  other  information  as  the  State  in- 
surance authority  may  request; 

"(9)  notice  will  bo  piven  n  any  policy- 
holder a  reasonable  time  prior  to  the  cancel- 
lation or  nonrenewal  of  nnv  risk  eligible  un- 
der the  plan  (except  In  case  of  nonpayment 
of  premium  or  evidence  of  incendiarism),  to 
allow  fmple  time  f.ir  an  appllc.tion  for  new 
coverage  to  b?  made  and  a  new  policy  to  be 
written  under  the  plan,  and  the  insurer  shall. 
In  writing,  explain  n  the  policyholder  the 
procedures  for  obtaining  an  inspection  under 
the  plan  in  the  notice  of  cancellation  cr 
nonrenewal;  and 

"(10)  a  continuing  public  education  pro- 
gram will  be  undertaken  by  the  participat- 
ing insurers,  agents,  and  brokers  to  assure 
that  the  plan  receives  adequate  public 
attent.'cn.  ,  . 

"ALL-INDUSTRY     PLACEMENT     FACILITY 

"Sec.  1212.  Any  plan  under  this  part  shall 
include  an  all-industry  placement  facility 
doing  business  with  every  insurer  partici- 
pating in  the  plan  in  the  State,  and  shall 
provide  that  this  facility  shall  jierform  cer- 
tain functions  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
the  following: 

■•(  1  )  seekinT.  upon  request  by  or  on  behalf 
of  any  property  owner  requesting  an  in- 
spection under  the  plan,  to  distribute  tie 
risks  involved  equitably  among  the  Insurers 
with  which  it  is  doing  business;   and 

"(2)  -Tceklng  to  p;rioe  insurance  up  l-i  the 
full  in.sur.ible  value  of  the  risk  to  be  insured 
with  one  or  more  insurers  with  which  it  is 
doing  businerss.  c:<cept  to  the  extent  that 
deductibios.  percentage  p.iriicipation  clauses, 
and  other  underwriting  devices  are  employed 
to  mert  special  problems  of  insur.'ibility. 

"INDUSTKY    COOPERATION 

'Scr.  1213.  (a)  Every  insurer  seeking  re- 
insurance under  this  title  siiall  lile  a  state- 
ment v.ith  the  State  insurance  authority  in 
eacli  stale  in  which  it  Is  participating  in  a 
plan  under  this  part,  pledging  its  full  p.ir- 
ticipation  and  cooperation  in  c;irrying  cut 
the  plan,  and  shall  file  a  copy  of  such  state- 
ment with  the  Secretary. 

"lb  I  No  insurer  acquiring  reinsur.-nce 
under  this  title  shnl!  direct  any  agent  or 
broker  or  other  producer  not  to  solicit  busi- 
ness through  such  a  plan,  nor  shall  any 
agent,  broker,  c-  other  producer  be  penali/ea 
bv  such  insurer  u\  any  way  for  submitting 
applic.  lions  for  insurance  to  an  insurer 
under  the  plan. 
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"PIAN    EVALr^TIOM 

■'Sec.   1214.    (a)    In 
rules  and  regulations  as 
prescribe,    each    State    1 
shall— 

■•(1)    transmit   to   the 
posed     or     adopted     plan 
thereto:  and 

"(2)   advise   the 
time,  concerning  the  opefa 
Its  effectiveness  In  prov 
crty  insurance,  and  the 
of  Insxirers  or  adopt  othei 
essential    property 
available  In  urban  areas 

"(b)   The  Secretary   mi 
sultatlon  with  the  Board, 
lations.   modify   the   plati 
under   this  part,   if  U  fln  I 
experience,  that  such  ac 
desirable  to  carry  out  tl 
title.  The  Secretary  may 
any  State,  waive  compUanjce 
of   the   plan   criteria 
the  State  insurance  au 
auce    ls_  unnecessary   or 
local  conditions  or  State 

"Part  B — REiNsunAkcE  Coverage 


Secret iry 


Idlng 
reed 


Insur  ince 

uf 


from   time  to 
•atlon  of  the  plan, 
essential  prop- 
to  form  a  pool 
programs  to  make 
more    readily 
the  State. 
,y,   after    full   con- 
by  rules  and  regu- 
crlterl.%   set  forth 
Is,  on   the   basis  of 
on  Is  necessary  or 
e  purposes  of  this 
Iso,  with  respect  to 
with  one  or  more 
certification   by 
tljorlty  that  compll- 
Inadvlsable    under 
law. 


upm 


'REINStTRANCE    OP   LOSSES 

DISORDEtS 


1  -ROM    RIOTS   OR   CIVIL 


Tte 


S  It 


cUll 


3rl 
Insurar  ce 


sect  Ion 


verat e 


"Sec    1221.    (a)(1) 
thorlzed  to  offer  to  any  1 
Ject  to  the  conditions 
1223.  reinsurance  against 
suiting  from  riots  or 
one  or  more  States. 

"(2)    Reinsurance  shal 
such   Insurer   or   pool   o 
lines  of  property 
der  subparagraphs   (A) 
tlon   1203(a)  (10)    togeth 
or   pool   purchasing   suet 
also  be  eligible  to  purchase 
any  one  or  more  standai  d 
insiirance  enumerated 
(P)    through   (J)    of 
which  may  be  designated 
Buant  to  subparagraph   ( 

"(b)  Reinsurance  coverage 
tlon  may  be  provided 
the  enactment  of  this 
or  pool  in  any  State  on 
and  on  such  terms  and  c 
agreed  upon,  and  cov 
and  conditions  may  be 
to  any  such  Insurer  or 
written  binder  which  s 
not   more   than   ninety 
plre  at  the  earlier  of  elth^ 

"(1)    the  termination 
period,  or 

"(2)    the   effective 
contract,  agreement, 
ment  entered   into 
pool  and  the  Secretary 
the  purpose  of  providln  ; 
age  against  losses  resultlpg 
disorders. 

"(c)  No  reinsurance  s 
Insurer  or  pool  in  a  Stat< 
of    the   written   binder 
subsection   (b),  unless 
such  State  a  plan  as  sei 
and   the   Insurer   or  p>oo 
such  plan,  and  unless 
surer  in  a  State  where  a 
Ushed  pursuant  to  Stats 
participating  In  such  a 

"REINSURANCE  AGREEM 

"Sec.   1222.   (a)    During 
lowing  the  date  of  the 
the  Secretary  Is  authoriied 
contract,  agreement,  treaty 
ment  with  any  Insurer 
ance  coverage,  in 
of  such  premiums,  fees 
Insurers  or  pools  which 
full  consultation  with 
be  adequate  to  obtain 
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be  offered  to  any 

y   on   all   standard 

enumerated  un- 

t^rough   (E)   of  sec- 

and  any  Insurer 

reinsurance   shall 

reinsurance  on 

lines  of  property 

u^ider  subparagraphs 

1203(a) (10)    or 

by  regulation  pur- 

K)    of  that  section. 

tinder  this  sec- 

Im  mediately  following 

lltle   to  any  Insurer 

a  temporary  basis, 

mditions  as  may  be 

under  such  terms 

jound  with  respect 

)ool  by  means  of  a 

remain  In  force 

lays   and   shall   ex- 


of  such  ninety-day 


dale 
trea  ty 
bet\  'een 


la 


of  any  governing 

,  or  other  arrange- 

the   Insurer   or 

utider  section  1222  for 

reinsurance  cover- 

from  riots  or  civil 

ijall  be  offered  to  any 

after  the  expiration 

entered    Into   under 

here  is  in  effect  in 

forth  under  part  A 

Is   participating   in 

the  case  of  an  in- 

pool  has  been  estab- 

law,  the  Insurer  Is 

pbol. 

I  NTS  AND  PREMn'MS 

the  first  year  fol- 

of  this  title, 

to  enter  into  any 

_',  or  other  arrange- 

or  pool  for  reinsur- 

conslfleration  of   payment 

or  other  charges  by 

the  Secretary,  after 

the  Board,  deems  to 

(  ggregate  reinsurance 


er  actment  ( 


premiums  for  deposit  In  the  National  Instir- 
ance  Development  Fund  established  under 
section  1333  in  excess  of  the  estimated 
amount  of*  Insured  riot  losses  during  the 
calendar  year  1967.  on  the  assumption  that  a 
substantial  proportion  of  the  property  In- 
surance written  will  be  reinsured  under  this 
title,  and  thereafter  the  Secretary  may  in- 
crease or  decrease  such  premiums  for  rein- 
surance If  it  Is  found  after  full  consultation 
with  the  Board  and  the  National  Association 
of  Insurance  Commissioners  that  such  action 
Is  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

"(b)  Relnburance  offered  under  this  title 
shall  relmbur.<!e  an  insurer  or  pool  for  its 
total  proved  and  approved  claims  for  covered 
losses  resulting  from  riots  or  civil  disorders 
durtnt;  the  term  of  the  reinsurance  contract, 
afjrcemcnt.  treaty,  or  other  nrrani?einent. 
over  and  above  the  amount  of  the  insurers  or 
pool's  retention  of  such  losses  as  provided  In 
such  reinsurance  contract,  agreement,  treaty, 
or  other  arrangement  entered  Into  under  this 
section. 

"(c)  Such  contracts,  agreements,  treaties, 
or  other  arrangements  may  be  made  without 
regard  to  section  3679(a)  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  (31  U.S.C. 
665(a)).  and  shall  Include  any  terms  and 
conditions  which  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
The  premium  rates,  terms,  and  conditions  of 
such  contracts  with  Insurers  or  pools, 
throughout  the  country.  In  any  one  year 
shall  be  uniform. 

"(d)  Any  contract,  agreement,  treaty,  or 
other  arrangement  for  reinsurance  under  this 
section  shall  be  for  a  term  expiring  on  April 
30,  1969,  and  on  April  30  each  year  thereafter, 
and  shall  be  entered  into  within  ninety  days 
alter  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title 
or  within  ninety  days  prior  to  April  30  each 
year  thereafter,  or  within  ninety  days  after 
an  insurer  is  authorized  to  write  Insurance 
eligible  for  reinsurance  In  a  State  which  It 
was  not  authorized  to  write  In  the  preceding 
year. 

"CONDrrlONS  op  RElNStTBANCE 

•Sec.  1223.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b).  reinsurance  shall  not  be  of- 
fered by  the  Secretary  in  a  State  or  be  ap- 
plicable to  Insurance  policies  written  in  that 
State  by  an  insurer — 

"(1)  after  one  year  following  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  title,  or,  if  the  appro- 
priate State  legislative  body  iias  not  met  in 
regular  session  during  that  year,  by  the  close 
of  Its  next  regular  session,  in  any  Stiite  which 
has  not  adopted  appropriate  legislation,  ret- 
roactive to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
title,  under  which  the  State.  Its  political  sub- 
divisions, or  a  governmenal  corporation  or 
fund  established  pursuant  to  State  law.  will 
reimburse  the  Secretary,  In  an  amount  up  to 
5  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  property  In- 
surance premiums  earned  In  that  State  dur- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  year  on  those  lines 
of  Insurance  reinsured  by  the  Secretary  In 
that  State  during  the  ciurent  year,  such  that 
the  Secretary  may  be  reimbursed  for  amounts 
paid  by  him  In  respect  to  reinsured  losses 
that  occurred  In  that  SUte  during  a  calendar 
year  In  excess  of  (A)  reinsurance  premiums 
received  In  that  State  during  the  same  cal- 
endar vear  plus  (B)  the  excess  of  (1)  the 
total  premiums  received  by  the  Secretary  for 
reinsurance  In  that  State  during  a  preceding 
period  measured  from  the  end  of  the  most 
recent  calendar  year  with  respect  to  which 
the  Secretary  was  reimbursed  for  losses  under 
this  title  over  ill)  any  amounts  paid  by  the 
Secretary  for  reinsured  losses  that  occurred 
during  this  same  period; 

"1 2)  after  thirty  days  following  notifica- 
tion to  the  insurer  that  the  Secretary  finds 
that  there  has  not  been  adopted  by  the  State, 
or  the  property  Insurance  Industry  In  that 
State,  a  suitable  program  or  programs.  In  ad- 
dition to  plans  under  part  A.  to  make  essen- 
tial property  insurance  available  without  re- 


regard  to  environmental  hazards,  and  that 
such  action  Is  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title;  except  that  this  para- 
graph shall  not  become  effective  until  two 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
title,  or  at  such  earlier  date  as  the  Secretary, 
after  consxilUitlon  with  the  State  Insurance 
authorltv.  may  determine: 

"(3)    after  thirty  days  following  notifica- 
tion to  the  insurer  that  the  Secretary,  or  the 
State   Insurance  authority,   finds   that   such 
Insurer  is  not  fully  participating — 
"(At    in  the  plan  in  the  State; 
"(B)    where  it  exists,  in  a  pool:  and 
"(C)    where  It  exists,  in  any  other  program 
found  by  the  Secretary  to  aid  In  making  es- 
sential    property     Insurance     more     readily 
available  In  the  Stite: 

"(4)  following  a  merger,  acquisition,  con- 
solidation or  reorganization  Involving  one  or 
more  insurers  having  lines  of  propcrtv  insur- 
ance In  the  State  reinsured  under  this  title 
and  one  cr  more  Insurers  with  or  without 
such  reinsurance,  unless  the  surviving  com- 
panv — 

"(A)  meets  the  criteria  of  eligibility  for 
reinsurance,  other  than  as  provided  under 
section  1222(d):  and 

"(B)  within  ten  days  pays  any  reinsurance 
premiums  due:  or 

"(5)  tipon  receipt  of  notice  from  the  In- 
surer or  pool  thp.t  It  desires  to  cancel  its  re- 
Insurance  agreement  with  the  Secretary  In 
the  State. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  reinsurance  may  be 
continued  for  the  terms  of  the  policies  writ- 
ten prior  to  the  date  of  termination  or  non- 
renewal of  reinsurance  under  this  section, 
for  as  long  as  the  insurer  pays  reinsurance 
premiums  annually  In  such  amounts  as  are 
determined  under  section  1222,  based  on  the 
annual  premiums  earned  on  such  reinsured 
policies,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  renewal,  extension,  modification,  or 
other  change  In  a  policy,  for  which  any  addi- 
tional premium  Is  charged,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  policy  written  on  the  date  such 
change  was  made. 

"RECOVER    OF    PREMIUMS;     STATtTTE    OP 
LIMITATIONS 

"Sec  1224.  (a)  The  Secretary.  In  a  suit 
brought  In  the  appropriate  United  States 
district  court,  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  any  Insurer  the  amount  of  any  unpaid 
premiums  lawfully  payable  by  such  Insurer 
to  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  No  action  or  proceeding  shall  be 
brought  for  the  recovery  of  any  premium  due 
to  the  Secretary  for  reinsurance,  or  for  the 
recovery  of  any  premium  paid  to  the  Secre- 
tary In  excess  of  the  amount  due  to  him. 
unless  such  action  or  proceeding  shall  have 
been  brought  within  five  years  after  the  right 
accrued  for  which  the  claim  is  made,  except 
that,  where  the  Insurer  has  made  or  filed 
with  the  Secretary  a  false  or  fraudxUent  an- 
nual suitement.  or  other  document  with  the 
Intent  to  evade.  In  whole  or  In  part,  the  pay- 
ment of  premiums,  the  claim  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  have  accrued  until  its  discovery 
by  the  Secretary. 

"Part  C — Provisions  op  General 

Applicability 

"claims  and  judicial  review 

"Sec  1231.   (a)    All  reinsurance  claims  for 

losses  under  this  title  shall  be  submitted  by 

insurers  In  accordance  with  such  terms  and 

conditions    as    may    be    established    by    the 

Secretary. 

"(b)(1)  Uix)n  disallowance  of  any  claim 
under  color  of  relnsiu'ance  made  available 
under  this  title,  or  upon  refusal  of  the  claim- 
ant to  accept  the  amount  allowed  upon  any 
such  claim,  the  claimant  may  Institute  an 
action  against  the  Secretary  on  such  claim 
m  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
district  In  which  a  major  portion  (in  terms 
of  value)   of  the  claim  arose. 

"(2)     Any    such    action    must    be    begun 


within  one  year  after  the  date  upon  which 
the  claimant  received  written  notice  of  dis- 
allowance or  partial  disallowance  of  the 
claim,  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  is  hereby 
conferred  upon  United  States  district  courts 
to  hear  and  determine  such  actions  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy. 

"FISCAL  intermediaries  AND  SFRVICINC   AGENTS 

"Sec.  1232.  (al  In  order  to  provide  for 
maximum  efficiency  in  the  administration  of 
the  reinsurance  program  under  this  title, 
and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  expeditious 
payment  of  any  funds  under  such  pro- 
gram, the  Secretary  may  enter  into  contracts 
with  any  Insiirer,  pool,  or  other  person,  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  performance 
of  any  or  all  of  the  following  fund  ions: 

"(1)  estimating  or  determining  any 
amounts  of  payments  for  reinsurance  claims; 

"(2)  receiving  and  disbursing  and  ac- 
countuig  for  funds  in  making  payments  for 
reinsurance  claims: 

"(3)  auditing  the  records  of  any  insurer, 
pool,  or  other  pcr.>?on  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  assure  tiiat  proper  payments  are 
made; 

■■(4)  establishing  the  b,a.sis  of  liability  for 
reinsurance  payments.  Including  the  total 
amount  of  proved  and'  approved  claims 
which  may  be  payable  to  any  Insurer,  and 
the  total  amount  of  premiums  earned  by 
any  Insurer  in  the  respective  States  f^ rein- 
sured lines  of  property   insurance:    arm 

"(5»  otherwl.se  assisting  in  any  manner 
provided  In  the  contract  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

"(b)(1)  Any  such  contract  may  require 
the  insurer,  pool,  or  other  person,  or  any 
of  its  officers  or  employees  certifying  pay- 
ments or  disbursing  funds  pursuant  to  the 
contract,  or  otherwise  participating  In  car- 
rying out  the  contr.act.  to  give  surety  bond 
to  the  United  States  in  such  amounts  as 
the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate. 

"(2)  In  the  absence  of  gross  negligence  or 
intent   to  defraud    the   United   States— 

"(A)  no  Individual  designated  pursuant  to 
a  contract  under  this  section  to  certify  pay- 
ments shall  be  liable  with  respect  to  any 
payment  certified  by  him  under  this  section: 
and 

"(B)  no  officer  of  the  United  States  dis- 
bursing funds  shall  be  liable  with  respect  to 
any  otherwise  proper  payment  by  him  If  It 
was  based  on  a  voucher  signed  by  an  indi- 
vidual designated  pursuant  to  a  contract 
under  this  section  to  certify  payments. 

"national    insurance    development  rUND 

"Sec.  1233.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  programs 
authorized  under  this  title,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  establish  a  National  Insurance 
Development  Fund  (hereinafter  called  the 
'fund')  which  shall  be  available,  without 
fiscal  year  limitations — 

"  ( 1 )  to  make  such  payments  as  may.  from 
time  to  time,  Ije  required  under  reinsurance 
contracts  under  this  title; 

"(2)  to  pay  such  administrative  expenses 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title;  and 

"(3)  to  rep.ay  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  such  sums,  including  interest 
thereon,  as  may  be  borrowed  from  him  for 
piUTJOses  of  such  programs  under  section 
620(b). 

"(b)    The  fund  shall  be  credited  with — 

"( 1 )  reinsurance  premiums,  fees,  and  other 
charges  which  may  be  paid  or  collected  in 
connection  with  reinsurance  provided  under 
Part  B; 

"(2)  interest  which  may  be  earned  on  In- 
vestments of  the  fund; 

"(3)  such  amounts  as  may  be  advanced  to 
the  fund  from  appropriations  in  order  to 
maintain  the  fund  In  an  operative  condition 
adequate  to  meet  Its  liabilities; 

"(4)  receipts  from  any  other  source  which 
may.  from  time  to  time,  be  credited  to  the 
fund;   and 

"(5)    funds    borrowed    by    the    Secretary 


vinfler  section  520(b)    and  deposited  in   the 
fund. 

"(c)  If,  after  any  amounts  which  may  have 
been  advanced  to  the  fund  from  appropria- 
tions have  been  credited  to  the  appropriation 
from  which  advanced  (including  interest 
thereon  at  the  r.Ue  prescribed  under  section 
520(b)),  the  Secretary  determines  tliat  tlie 
moneys  of  tlic  fund  are  In  cxce.c.<;  of  current 
needs,  he  may  request  tlic  investment  of 
such  amounts  as  lie  (leem.>  advisable  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  obligations  is- 
sued or  guarante(?d   lay  the  UniU-U  States. 

"RECORDS.    ANNUAL    STATEMENT.    AND    AUDITS 

"Sec  r234.  (a)  Any  insurer  or  pool  acquir- 
ing rslnsurance  under  this  title  shall  furnish 
mo  Secretary  with  such  suuimarlcs  and  an- 
alv.'^es  Of  inform;alon  in  it;;  records  as  may  be 
iieressary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  in  such  form  as  the  .'-ccrptary.  in  co- 
operation with  the  State  in.surancc  authority, 
shall,  by  rules  and  rosulaiHins,  pre.-:cribe.  The 
Sccret;-.ry  shall  m.ike  use  of  St  ite  insurance 
aulliority  examination  reporlp  and  f.icilltles 
to  the  maximum  exteiit  feasible. 

"(b)  Any  insurer  or  pool  acquiring  rein- 
surance under  this  title  shall  file  v.lth  the 
Secretary  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  any  an- 
nual clatenient.  or  amendment  thereof,  filed 
with  the  State  insurance  authority  of  its 
do.miciliary  Stale,  at  the  time  it  files  such 
statement  or  amendment  with  .^uch  State 
insurance  authority. 

"(c)  Any  insurer  or  other  person  executing 
any  contract,  agreement,  or  other  appropri- 
ate arrangement  with  the  Secretary  uirder 
section  1222  or  section  1232  shall  keep  rea- 
sona))Ie  records  which  fully  disclose  the  tot:iI 
costs  of  the  programs  undertaken  or  the 
services  being  rendered,  and  such  other  rec- 
ords as  will  facilitate  an  effective  nudit  of 
liability  for  reinsurance  payments  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(d)  The  SecreUary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  investigation,  audit, 
and  examination  to  any  books,  documents, 
papers,  and  records  of  any  insurer  or  other 
person  that  are  pertinent  to  the  costs  of  any 
program  undertaken  for,  or  services  rendered 
to,  the  Secretary.  Such  audits  shall  be  con- 
ducted to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  insurance  au- 
thorities and  through  the  use  of  their  cx- 
.imining  facilities. 

"STUDY    OF   REINSURANCE   AND   OTHER    PROGRAMS 

"Sec  1235.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  conduct  a  study  of  reinsur- 
ance and  other  means  to  help  assure — 

"(1)  an  adequate  market  for  burglary  and 
theft  and  other  property  insurance  in  urban 
are.as;  and 

"(2)  adequate  availability  of  surety  bonds 
for  construction  contractors  in  urban  areas. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  the  re- 
sults of  this  study,  together  with  appropriate 
recommendations,  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress no  later  than  one  year  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title. 

"OTHER     STUDIES 

"Sec  1236.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  undertaKe  such  studies  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  inquiries  con- 
cerning— 

"(1)   the  operation  of  plans  under  part  A; 

"(2)  the  extent  to  which  essential  prop- 
perty  Insurance  is  unavailable  in  urban  areas: 

"(3)  the  market  for  private  reinsurance: 
and 

"(4)  loss  prevention  methods  and  pro- 
cedures, insurance  marketing  methods,  and 
underwriting  lechJilques. 

"(b)  To  such  extent  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  he  deems  appropriate,  the 
Secretary  may  conduct  any  study  authorized 
under  this  section  in  cooperation  with  State 
Insurance  authorities  and  the  private  insur- 
ance industry. 


"CENERAL  POWERS 

".Sec  1237.  In  the  performance  of,  and 
with  respect  to,  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  vested  In  him  by  this  title,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  (in  addition  to  any  authority 
otherwise  vested  In  him)  have  the  functions 
powpr.s.  and  duties  (inchiding  the  authorltv 
lo  Issvie  rules  and  regiUations)  set  forth  in 
section  402.  cxceiJt  sub.secilons  (cm 2).  (di 
and  ( f  1 .  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950. 

'•SERVICE.S  AND  FACILITIES  OF  OTHER  AOENCIF..'?  - 
UTILIZATION  "F  PERSONNEL,  SERVICES,  !  A- 
VV  HIES.  AND  INIORMATION 

"Srr.  12:38.  The  .Secretary  may.  with  Ihf 
consent  of  the  a'^ency  concerned,  accept  and 
utilize.  i;n  a  reimbursable  ba.'^is.  tire  otliccrs. 
empiovecs.  .services,  facilities,  and  j'llornia- 
tion  i.t  any  aeoncy  <>i  the  Federal  Ocvern- 
ment.  c:<rept  that  any  such  aaency  liavinp; 
cu.stofly  ci!  any  data  relatii\g  to  any  of  fne 
matters  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  tlie  Secre- 
tary shall,  to  llie  extent  permitted  by  law, 
upon  request  of  the  Secretary,  make  such 
data  available  to  the  Secretary. 

"ADVANCE  I'AYMENTS 

•■Sr;c.  12;i9.  Any  payments  which  are  luadt 
under  tlie  autiionty  of  this  title  may  be 
made,  after  necessary  adjustments  un  ac- 
count oi  previously  made  underpayments  or 
overpayments  in  advance  or  bv  way  of  reim- 
bursement. Payments  may  l)c  made  In  fuch 
installments  and  on  such  condilioui  as  the 
Secret. r-  may  determine. 

"lAX.'.TION 

"f"EC.  1240.  (al  The  National  Insurance 
Development  Fund,  including  its  reserves, 
surplus,  and  income,  shall  be  exempt  from 
all  trixation  now  cr  hereafter  imposed  by 
the  United  States,  or  by  any  State,  or  any 
subdivision  thereof,  except  that  any  real 
property  acquired  i)y  the  .secretary  as  a 
result  of  reinsurance  shall  be  subject  to 
taxation  by  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  lo  the  same  extent,  according  to  its 
value,  as  other  real  projieriy  is  t:ixed. 

"(Ij)  Any  measures  undertaken  t>y  any 
State  to  meet  or  to  fund  its  obligations  un- 
der section  1223(a)(1)  shall  not  be  the 
subject  of  any  retaliatory  or  fisc:ii  imposition 
by  any  otiier  State. 

"APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  1241.  There  are  hereby  authorized,  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  title." 

FINANCING 

Sec.  1004.  Section  520(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "(I)  " 
after  "necessary"  in  the  lirst  sentence,  and 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  such 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ":  and 
(2)  to  make  payments  lor  reinsured  losses 
under  title  XII  of  this  Act:  Provided,  how- 
ever, Tliat  borrowings  to  make  payments  for 
reinsured  losses  under  title  XII  shall  be 
limited  to  §150,000.000  or  such  further  ^um 
as  the  Congress,  liy  joint  resolution,  niay 
from  time  to  time  determine." 

Mr.  PATMAN  'during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Cliairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  X  be  considered  as  lead. 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY      MR.     ANNUNZIO 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  201.  line  19,  strike  "or". 

On  page  201,  Immediately  after  line  19, 
insert: 

"(5)  If  the  Insurei  has  cancelled  or  failed 
to  renew  one  or  more  policies  providing  for 
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essential  property  Insurajice  after  April  1. 
l?M  and  haTf ailed  to  oker  similar  cover- 
age on  equivalent  terms  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  thirty  clays  ifter  the  date  of 
Lactment  of  this  title,  v>gess  the  Secretary 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  State  Insur- 
ance authority,  finds  (a)  ;hat  such  canceUa- 
tlons  or  failures  to  rene  <.  ^r\"°\,H.  n"r 
slstent  with  the  purpos.  s  of  this  t  "e  or 
,b)  after  December  31.  19  19,  that  the  Insurer 
has  been  participating  ully  in  any  pro- 
grams adopted  in  the  st  »te  or  as  required 
und^  this  title  to  make  essential  property 
•n.surance  readily  avallabl !." 

On    page   201.    Una    20,    redesignate    para- 
graph (5)  as  paragraph  (6) 


Mr  ANNUNZIO.  M^.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  deal 
realistically  with  one  )f  the  major  ^- 
nects  of  the  insurance  i  rlsis  In  our  cities. 
As  most  of  the  Members  from  urban 
areas  or  from  districts  which  have  large 
cities  within  them  are  iware.  there  have 
been  innumerable  cam  ellatlons  and  re- 
fusals to  renew  propeity  insurance  po  - 
icies  STuch  cancellatl  )ns  and  refusals 
have  resulted  in  untold  hardships  for 
property  owners  and  snail  businessmen. 
They  cannot  get  improvement  loans. 
They  cannot  expand  their  businesses  and. 
most  tragic,  a  single  property  loss  can 
wipe  them  out  entirely. 

The  extent  of  thes?  iwllcy  cancella- 
tions is  not  known,  but  we  do  know  that 
they  are  widespread  a  nd  that  they  have 
occurred  in  recent  moi  ths.  Some  of  these 
cancellations  may  hrve  been  justified 
on  the  ground  that  tlie  lack  of  the  riot 
reinsurance  provided  by  this  bill  has 
made  the  risks  involved  an  untenable 
burden  for  the  insurance  industry.  How- 
ever once  the  federfl  riot  reinsurance 
is  offered,  there  is  no  i  xcuse  in  the  worid 
why  these  policies  s^  ould  not  be  rein- 
stated inmiediately  ;ather  than  delay 
untU  theie  is  full  implementation  of  the 
so-called  FAIR  plans.  .v,   .  ,:,„ho«.i 

My  amendment  pre  vides  that  Federal 
riot  reinsurance  will  lot  be  available  to 
insurance  companies  which  have  can- 
celed policies  after  Av  ril  1.  1968.  and  fail 
to  reinstate  such  policies  within  30  days 
after  the  enactment  )f  this  act. 

The  amendment  n  cognizes  that  a  re- 
fusal to  reinstate  th<   cancellations  inay 
be  wholly  justified  because  the  risk  has 
become  uninsurable  or  because  simUar 
coverage   at  equivalent   rates  has   been 
obtained   elsewhere   or   for   some   other 
such  reason.  Therefore,  my  amendment 
provides  that  the  Sicretary  may.  U  the 
State     commissionei      so     recommends, 
offer  reinsurance  to  insurers  who  have 
canceled  or  failed  U  renew  if  such  can- 
celations or  failure!    to  renew  were  not 
inconsistent  with  tie  purposes  of  this 
title  Thus,  the  State  Commissioner  can 
determine  the  valiclty  of  the  insurers 
motives   and    the   Secretary   may   then 
decide    to    offer    the    reinsurance.    The 
amendment  also  cor  iports  with  the  stat- 
utory scheme   of  enphasis  on  the   re- 
sponsibility of  the  ir  dustry  and  the  State 
commissioners.  It  is  no  secret  to  Members 
of   Congress  that  Insurance  companies 
have  arbitrarily  canceled  insurance  on 
your  own  homes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr  PATMAN.  The  Members  and  stafi 
have  studied  this  amendment  and  we  are 
willing  to  accept  it  on  this  side.  We  real- 
ize it  will  be  in  conference,  and  final  ac- 
tion will  have  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ,  ,^  ♦„ 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Tennessee. 

Mr  BROCK.  Would  the  gentleman  ex- 
plainjust  exactly  what  he  is  trying  to  do? 
Perhaps  I  misunderstood,  but  I  gather 
this  relates  to  an  insurance  company 
which  has  canceled  insurance.  In  what 
period  of  time? 

Mr    ANNUNZIO.    As   the    gentleman 
from   Temiessee    knows,   yesterday    the 
Committee  of   the   Whole   adopted  two 
amendments  which  established  certain 
limits  and  placed  restrictions  on  the  Sec- 
rctar>'  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
All  that  my  amendment  would  do  is 
make  provision  regarding  insurance  com- 
panies which  have  recently  canceled  in- 
surance in  riot  areas.  I  have  newspaper 
clippings  about  that.  Most  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  familiar  with  the 
investigations  in  this  area  being  carried 
on  bv  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Kentucky.  „  *„  „ar 
If  the  insurance  companies  are  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  so-called  FAIR  insurance 
plan,  a  requirement  will  have  to  be  met. 
I  am  trjing  to  place  a  limit  of  April  i, 
1968   instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary.  I  ask  that  we  place 
that   limit,   as   we   did  yesterday   on  a 
couple  of  amendments  to  the  bill,  so  that 
these  people  who  need  insurance  in  the 
ghetto  areas  of  our  cities  will  have  a  par- 
ticular date  to  go  from. 

Mr  BROCK.  The  gentleman  says,  11  it 
were  in  operation  on  the  first  of  April  of 
this  year? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Yes. 
Mr  BROCK.  If  they  had  canceled  the 
policy  prior  to  that  time  they  would  not 
be  qualified  under  the  program? 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  No. 
Mr    BROCK.  Is  that  any  business  of 
insurance  in  the  city,  or  for  that  partic- 
ular company? 

Mr  ANNUNZIO.  We  are  talking  about 
the  companies  which  have  canceled  in- 

Mr  BROCK.  In  other  words,  the  gen- 
tleman is  saying  that  every  company 
which  has  canceled  a  policy  will  be  pre- 
cluded from  participation  in  this  pro- 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  am  not  saying  that. 
I  am  just  saying,  after  April  1.  1968,  all 
things  being  equal.  Insurance  companies 
be  given  consideration.  As  to  these  can- 
cellations, those  who  cover  insurance  for 
these  paiticular  States,  or  the  commis- 
sioners of  insurance,  can  look  into  the 
matter.  These  people  can  become  eligible 
for  relnsui-ance. 

Mr  BROCK.  So  the  amendment  does 
not  affect  the  participation  of  a  company 

at  all?  ^    „  _*  tv.^ 

Mr  ANNUNZIO.  It  does  not  affect  the 
participation  of  a  company  if  they  com- 
ply with  the  law.  ^  .  .v,    4 

Mr  BROCK.  It  just  says  that  the  In- 
suiance  commi.ssioner  shall  look  at  tHe 


areas  which  had  canceled  policies  and 
try  to  get  them  more  insurance. 

Mr  ANNUNZIO.  The  Secretary. 

Mr  BROCK.  Is  that  not  what  would 
happen  under  any  circumstances^  re- 
gardless of  whether  it  is  put  in  the  bill  or 

"°Mr  ANNUNZIO.  I  merely  try  to  spell  it 
out  so  that  there  wUl  be  no  misunder- 

^^MnMOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  MOORHEAD.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee.  I  believe 
this  would  be  the  situation  under  the  bill 
without  the  amendment,  but  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  wanted  to  be  absolutely 
sure  so  I  would  accept  the  amendment. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  .„  ,.i„,^ 

Mr   ANNUNZIO.  I  am  happy  to  Meld 
to     my     distinguished    colleague     from 

Mr°s  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment.  As  most 
of  you  know,  many  property  owners  had 
their   insurance    coverages   canceled   or 
could  not  get  their  coverage  renewed  in 
the  inner  city  areas  of  our  cities  even 
before  the  riots  of  last  April.  Now  the 
number  of  these  cancellations  and  non- 
renewals  have   reached   an   intolerable 
level    The  newspapers  are  daily  report- 
ing  mass   canceUations   in   sharply   in- 
creasing numbers  in  cities  all  across  the 
land    In  my  own  city  of  St.  Louis,  the 
Roval  Globe  group  has  threatened  to  give 
a  30-day  notice  on  July  10  to  cancel  a 
$52  4  million  fire  insurance  policy  on  five 
public  housing  projects  as  of  August  10 
1968   Some  of  us  have  worked  20  jcars 
to  help  these  people  find  homes.  Ajid 
now.  if  this  insurance  is  canceled,  these 
people  run  another  risk  of  losing  their 

homes.  .    .  ,    i*  t„ 

This  amendment  wiU  brmg  a  halt  to 
this  cancellation  practice  and  wui 
reverse  the  situation.  It  will  provade  un- 
mediate  help  to  those  property  owners 
whose  coverage  has  been  canceled 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  It  ^ull 
make  a  significant  improvement  to  the 

Mr  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  have  been  more  and  more  distressed 
by  the  course  of  the  debate  of  this  par- 
ticular bill. 

I  do  not  know  that  in  my  6  years  in 
this  Congress  I  have  encountered  a  more 
complex  or  comprehensive  piece  of  legis- 
lation. We  have  seen  amendments  of- 
fered some  defeated,  some  accepted  and 
some  passed  by  a  vote  on  the  floor.  Very 
few  Members  of  the  House  seem  to  have 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  or  knowledge 
of  what  is  incorporated  in  these  ainend- 
ments    Now    we    offer    an   amendment 
which  tells  the  States  or  HUD  to  pay 
attention  to  areas  where  insui-ance  has 
been    canceled    because    of    riots.    The 
whole   thrust   and   purpose  of   the  riot 
section  Is  to  get   insurance  into  these 
areas   It  seems  to  me  we  may  be  taking 
a  rather  dangerous  step  with  this  amend- 
ment. At  least  it  is  redundant.  It  could 
be  a  great  deal  worse,  but  I  do  not  know 
what  is  in  the  amendment.  I  quesUon 
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the  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  majority 
of  accepting  an  amendment  which  I 
th-nk  could  have  veiy  unfortunate  re- 
percussions. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  would  urge  the  defeat 
cf  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gcnt'omnn  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Wliat  is  map.ical  about 
the  date  of  April  1?  Would  that  be  in 
connection  with  the  riots  on  or  about 
April  1  or  .subsequent  thereto?  What  Is 
magic  nbout  that  date? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  think  the  author  of 
tho  amrndment  should  respond. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  My  amendment  .'•ays 
aft°r  April  1. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
date  April  l  in  your  amendment  or  your 
reference  to  that  date? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  We  are  setting  a  limit 
or  a  cutoff  date.  All  this  amendment  does 
is  to  reestablish  the  insurance  for  the 
people  in  the  ghettos  for  the  people  that 
have  been  canceled  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  of  April  1? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Without  cause. 

Mr.  GROSiS.  What  is  the  magic  of  the 
date   April    1? 

Mr.  BROCK.  What  happens  to  the  in- 
surance that  was  canceled  after  April  1? 
Tliat  is  where  your  amendment  applies. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  same  thing  applies.  If 
they  are  eligible  for  insurance,  the  com- 
panies and  the  recipients  of  the  insur- 
ance will  receive  the  insurance,  but  if 
they  are  canceled  before,  if  these  compa- 
nies arbitrarily  cancel  these  i^eople  out, 
after  April  1  they  must  show  cause.  If  the 
cause  is  not  justified,  then  the  company 
will  not  be  able  to  participate  under  the 
terms  of  this. 

Mr.  BROCK.  In  other  v.ords.  if  they 
are  late  in  their  payments,  cancellation 
is  justifiable? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  No. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  oppose 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  only 
to  ask  the  Chairman  if  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  have  the  nmendment  reread. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
read the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  sounds 
to  me  that  tliis  is  a  provision  imposing 
a  penalty  upon  insurance  compani'^s  who 
exercised  their  legal  rights  under  the 
policies  to  cancel  them.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  Committee  should  rndertake, 
in  this  summary  fashion  and  v.'ithout  a 
more  thorough  study  of  what  is  involved 
here,  to  impose  such  a  penalty  upon  in- 
surance companies.  Therefore.  Mr. 
Chaiiman.  I  shall  have  to  oppose  this  act. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chainnan,  if  I  might 
inquire  of  the  author  of  the  amendment. 


I  do  not  see  where  the  administrator  is 
going  to  get  the  guidelines  under  which 
to  make  this  kind  of  a  decision  as  to 
where  is  the  proper  cancellation  and 
where  is  the  improper  cancellation. 

There  are  all  kinds  and  circumstances 
upon  which  one  can  make  this  decision. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  making  a  very 
dangerous  deci.sion,  making  a  very  dan- 
gerous decision  by  providing  that  this 
be  retroactive  to  April. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  is  aware  of 
the  fact  that,  beginning  April  f  nst  of  this 
year,  that  a  number  of  insurance  com- 
panies have  made  wholesale  cancella- 
tions of  insurance. 

Mr.  nROCK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  And,  in  the  various 
areas  where  riots  have  occurred  through- 
out the  country,  this  has  been  true. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  that  my  amendment 
proposes  to  do  is  this: 

(5)  If  the  in.<;urer  has  cancelled  cr  failed- 
to  renew  one  cr  more  policies  provsdinR  for 
essential  property  Insurance  after  April  1, 
1968.  and  has  failed  to  offer  rimilar  covera<;;e 
en  the  !;revnlent  terms  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  title,  unless  the  Secretary  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  State  insuraiice  au- 
thority, finds  (a)  that  svich  cancellution  or 
failures  to  renew  were  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  or  (b)  after  De- 
cember 31.  19C9.  that  the  insurer  has  been 
participating  fully  in  any  programs  adopted 
in  the  State  or  as  required  under  this  title 
to  mp.k?  essential  property  insurance  readily 
available. 

In  other  v.-ords,  it  means  that  these 
people,  where  their  insurance  policies 
have  been  canceled  out.  without  cause, 
can  rt  least  ret  a  hearing  before  the 
Commissioner  of  Insurance  and,  if  they 
meet  all  of  the  criteria  and  are  eligible 
for  insurance  from  a  particular  insurance 
company  that  has  canceled  them  out  the 
Commissioner  can  go  into  these  questions 
and  ask  the  insurer  to  reinstate  the 
policy. 

Mr.  BROCK.  But  all  of  the  authority 
which  we  are  granting  by  this  kind  of 
delegation  of  authority  is  to  a  State 
insurance  commission. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  That  is  granted  under 
the  FAIR  insurance  plan.  If  these  com- 
panies do  not  cooperate,  why  should 
they  have  the  opportunity  to  operate 
under  the  FAIR  insurance  plan? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
should  be  pro.spective,  and  not  retroac- 
tive, as  would  be  the  case  if  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  and  it  provides  the  im- 
position of  a  penalty  on  an  insurance 
company  for  exercising  legal  rights 
under  its  contract. 

^Tr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  vdll  yield,  I  v,-ish  to  assure 
the  gentleman  that  I  am  not  interested 
in  imposing  a  penalty  upon  any  insur- 
ance company,  but  I  am  interested  in 
the  need  of  the  small  businessman  and 
others  who  operate  and  live  in  the 
ghettos  of  America  getting  a  break  fr-?m 
these  insurance  companies  under  the 
FAIR  insurance  plan.  However,  if  they 
do  not  cooperate,  they  would  not  be  cble 
to  particijjate  under  the  FAIR  insurance 
plan.  If  we  do  not  have  a  plan  like  this. 
we  will  have  in  our  metropolitan  areas, 
in  our  cities,   in   our   ghettos,   plywood 


buildings  and  stores  constructed  of  lesser 
material. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  expired. 

I  On  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Jonas  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes. ) 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  t'.ie 
['.cntloman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  rcntlcman 
from  Tenncs.-ee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  In  line  with  the  last  com- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  I 
think  v.-e  may  be  petting  closer  to  a  com- 
promise. Would  the  gentleman  be  willing 
to  accept  an  amendment  to  his  amend- 
ment which  would  slate  that  this  provi- 
sion would  be  effective  upon  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section  instead  of  going 
back  to  the  first  of  April?  If  the  !;entlc- 
man  v.-ould  accept  such  an  amendment 
to  his  amendment  I  believe  he  v.ould 
have  a  vcit  valid  point. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  will  accept  that 
amendment  to  my  amendment. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
bcici:  the  balance  of  my  time. 

^Tr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  three  words. 

I.Ir.  Chairman,  I  assume  somebody 
needs  time  to  get  an  amendment  pre- 
pared. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRO.S3.  I  j  ield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  am  more  confused 
than  I  was  before.  We  have  been  accept- 
ing amendments  so  fast  this  afternoon 
I  cannot  keep  up  with  them.  And  now 
the  gentleman  on  this  .'^ide  of  the  aisle 
asks  the  gentleman  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle  if  he  will  accept  an  amendment  to 
his  amendment,  and  the  gentleman  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  accepts  it.  and 
then  pretty  soon  the  431  Members  of  the 
Congress  are  supposed  to  enact  that  into 
law. 

Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  do  not  believe  there 
ore  10  Members  in  this  House  who  un- 
dcrst.ind  ent'rely.  and  can  explain  exact- 
ly, the  si.-nificance  of  this  amendment, 
and  the  acceptance  of  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  on  this  side 
and  the  acceptance  of  that  amendment 
by  the  author  on  the  other  side. 

If  there  rrc  10  Members  who  can  ex- 
plain v.-hat  that  v.ould  do  to  the  insur- 
ance cpm.panics,  then  I  wculd  like  to  see 
them  explain  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  would  I:  I  would  say 
to  my  friend  from  Oklahoma.  I  v.-ould 
like  to  'mow  what  this  amendment  v.iil 
do. 

What  is  this  going  to  co:-t  the  taxpay- 
ers of  the  countr>',  the  whole  kit  and 
caboodle,  with  respect  to  this  .•:o-calIcd 
FAIR  i.isurance,  or  whatever  it  is.  this 
attempt  to  subsidize  the  insurance  com- 
panies for  writing  insurance  in  so-called 
ghetto  areas,  or  v.-hatever  they  are?  How 
much  is  this  going  to  cost  the  t-ixpayers 
of  the  entire  country? 

?Ir.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chaii'man, 
will  the  pentlcman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  and  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man can  shed  some  light  on  it. 
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Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Vlr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  fc  r  yielding. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  shed  any 
light  on  this  or  not;  I  am  as  confused  as 
the  gentleman  is. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
after  studying  the  insurance  section  of 
the  bill,  as  I  understan  i  it,  insurance 
companies,  even  if  they  will  have  this 
reinsurance,  can  turn  dovn  certain  pol- 
icies that  are  submitted  to  their  com- 
panies. I  believe  if  we  adept  this  amend- 
ment, the  way  I  interpret  it,  the  insur- 
ance companies  will  not  liave  the  option 
of  turning  down  certain  i.  articularly  bad 
risks:  they  will  have  to  accept  every  risk. 

I  agree  with  the  genth  man  that  pos- 
sibly this  amendment  sh  )uld  be  studied 
and  discussed  more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  to  nie.  As  I  say.  it 
seems  to  me  if  we  adopt  tiis  amendment 
we  are  qaing  to  change  t  le  whole  insur- 
ance section  of  this  bill ;  ive  are  going  to 
say  now  that  the  insurf  ncc  companies 
would  have  to  accept  every  policy  that 
has  the  Government  reinsurance  respon- 
sibility behind  it.  I  hope  he  amendment 
is  defeated  and,  as  the  i  entlcman  from 
Iowa  has  said,  this  amendment  could 
still  cost  the  taxpayer  more  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say 
that  it  is  not  going  to  co;  it  the  taxpayers 
any  money  simply  because  the  first  bur- 
den may  be  shifted  f r<  m  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  Stat 's.  The  taxpay- 
ers in  the  States  will  have  to  foot  the 
bill  if  they  subsidize  the  insurance  com- 
panies. 

But  in  the  end.  of  coi  rsc,  there  is  al- 
ways good  old  Santa  Claims  here  in  Wash- 
ington if  the  States  fail 

up.  , 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  probably  the 
longest  singe  step  Congi  ess  has  taken  in 
the  last  20  years  on  th<  road  to  social- 
ism. There  is  somethingj  in  it  for  evei-y- 
body  except  middle-cla 
get  the  privilege  of  payii  ig  the  taxes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  t^  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chiinnan,  I  was  in 
a  colloquy  with  my  collt  agues  here  as  to 
the  suggestions  I  had  m£  de  that  we  make 
this  amendment  concijrrcnt  with  the 
bill,  and  not  make  it 
after  giving  the  matter 
eration,  Mr.  Chairman 
that  that  simply  would 
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retroactive,  and 
further  consid- 
it  seems  to  me 

result  in  repeti' 


tion  of   what  is   ahead/   in   the  control 

actually  that  the 


provision,  and  I  believe 
amendment  is  redundant 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chair:  nan 
offer    no    substitute    amendment,     and 
I    believe    the    amendipent    should    be 
defeated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gen ;; 
the  right  decision.  Let  u^  defeat  the  orig- 
inal amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered 
man  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 


The  amendment  was   ejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED   BY  MR.  PATTEN 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Ch  lirman,  I  ofifer  an 
amendment 
The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUbws 


I  intend  to 


leman  has  made 


by  the  gentle- 
Annunzio]. 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Patten:  On 
page  211.  Immediately  after  line  14,  Insert 
the  following: 

•TITLE      XI— DISTRICT      OP      COLUMBIA 

INSURANCE   PLACEMENT  ACT 

■short  title 

■SEr.  1101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 

•District  of  Columbl-.i   Insurance   Placement 

Act". 

••DECLARATION    OF    PURPOSE 

•Sec.  1102.  The  purposes  of  this  title  are — 

••(1)  to  assure  stability  In  the  property: 
Insurance  market  for  property  located  In  the. 
District  of  Columbia: 

•■|2(  to  assure  the  availability  of  basic 
propertv  Insurance  as  defined  by  this  title; 

••(3 1  to  encourage  maximum  use.  In  ob- 
triluint;  basic  property  Insurance,  of  the 
normal  insurance  market  provided  by  au- 
thorized insurers:   and 

•■(4»  to  provide  for  the  equitable  distribu- 
tion among  Insurers  of  the  responsibility 
for  insuring  qualifled  property  for  which 
basic  property  insurnncc  cannot  be  obtained 
through  the  iiormal  insurance  market  by 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  joint 
underwriting  association. 

'DEFINITIONS 

•Sec.  1103.  As  used  in  this  title,  unless  the 
context  otherwise  requires — 

■•(a)  Commissioner'  means  the  Commis- 
.sloner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  his 
designated  agent. 

■■(bi  'Basic  property  insurance'  means  In- 
surance against  direct  loss  to  property  caused 
by  perils  as  defined  and  limited  in  the  stand- 
ard fire  policy  and  extended  coverage  en- 
dorsement thereon  as  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner, and  such  other  property  insurance 
coverages,  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
vandalism  and  malicious  mischief,  burglary, 
theft,  and  robbery,  for  such  types,  classes, 
and  locations  of  property  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  the 
procedures  set  out  in  section  1105  of  this 
title,  but  shall  not  include  insurance  on  auto- 
mobiles. 

"(C)  Environmental  hazard'  means  any 
hazardous  condition  that  might  give  rise 
to  loss  under  an  insurance  contract,  but 
which  is  beyond  the  control  of  the  property 
owner. 

"(d»  'Inspection  bureau'  means  the  rating 
bureau  or  other  organization  designated  by 
the  Commissioner  to  perform  inspections  to 
determine  the  condition  of  the  properties  for 
wliich  basic  property  insurance  Is  sought. 

"(C)  'Industry  Placement  Facility"  means 
the  facility  formed  by  all  insurers  licensed 
to  write  and  engaged  in  writing  basic  prop- 
erty insurance  (Including  homeowners  and 
commercial  multiperll  policies)  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  assist  agents,  brokers, 
and  applicants  In  securing  basic  property  in- 
surance. 

"(f)  'Premiums  written'  means  gross  di- 
rect premiums  charged  with  respect  to  prop- 
erty In  the  District  of  Columbia  on  all  poll- 
cie's  of  basic  properly  insurance  and  the  basic 
property  insurance  premium  components  of 
all  multiperll  policies,  less  all  premiums  and 
dividends  returned  paid,  or  credited  to 
policyholders  or  the  unused  or  unabsorbed 
portions   of  premium  deposits. 

"(g)  'Property  owner'  means  any  person 
having  an  insurable  interest  in  real,  per- 
sonal, or  mixed  real  and  personal  property. 

"INDUSTRY    PLACEMENT   FACILITY 

"SEC.  1104.  (a)  Within  thirty  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  title  all  insurers 
licensed  to  write  and  engaged  In  writing  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  on  a  direct  basis, 
basic  property  Insurance  or  any  component 
thereof  in  multiperll  policies,  shall  establish 
an  Industry  Placement  Facility  to  formulate 
and  administer  a  program,  subject  to  disap- 
proval by  the  Commissioner  in  whole  or  In 
part,  to  seek  the  equitable  apportionment 
among  such  insureres  of  basic  properly  In- 


surance which  may  be  afforded  applicants  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  whose  property  Is 
Insurable  in  accordance  with  reasonable 
underwriting  standards  and  who  individ- 
ually or  through  their  Insurance  agent  or 
broker  request  the  aid  of  the  Facility  to 
procure  such  insurance.  The  Facility  shall 
seek  to  p!ace  Insurance  with  one  or  more 
participating  companies  up  to  the  full  in- 
surable value  of  the  risk,  if  requested,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  deductibles,  percent- 
age participation  clauses  and  other  under- 
writing devices  are  employed  to  meet  special 
problems  of  insurability. 

"(b)  The  Facility  may,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commissioner,  provide  as  part 
of  its  program  for  the  equitable  distribution 
of  commercial  risks  and  dwelling  risks 
among    insurers. 

•■(Cl  Each  such  ins^urer  shall  participate 
in  the  Industry  Placement  Facility  program 
in  accordance  with  the  established  rules  of 
the  program  as  a  condition  of  Its  authority 
to  transact  such  kinds  of  insurance  in  the 
District  of  Columbia:  Provided.  That  in  lieu 
of  revoking  or  suspending  the  certificate  of 
authority  of  any  company  for  any  failure 
to  comply  v.lth  any  of  the  established  rules 
of  the  program,  the  Commissioner  may  sub- 
ject such  company  to  a  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $200  for  each  such  failure  to  so  comply 
when  in  !i!s  Judgment  he  finds  that  the  pub- 
lic interest  would  be  best  served  by  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  company  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

•FAIR  ACCESS  TO  INSURANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  1105.  (a)  Tlie  Industry  Placement 
Facility  shall  on  its  own  motion,  or  within 
thirty  days  after  a  request  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, submit  to  the  Commissioner  such 
proposed  rules  and  regulations  applicable 
to  insurers,  agents  and  brokers  deemed 
necessarv  to  assure  all  property  owners  fair 
access  to  basic  property  Insurance  through 
the  normal  insurance  markets,  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  rules  and  regulations  con- 
cerning— 

■•(I)  the  manner  and  scope  of  inspections 
of  risks  by  an  inspection  bureau; 

••(2)  the  preparation  and  filing  of  Inspec- 
tion reports  and  reports  on  actions  taken 
In  connection  with  Inspected  risks,  and  sum- 
maries   thereof: 

••(3)  the  operation  of  an  Industry  Place- 
ment Facility,  including  but  not  limited  to 
rules  and  regulations  concerning — 

••(A)  the  basic  property  Insurance  coyer- 
ages  of  such  facility; 

•■(B)  the  reasonable  effort  to  obtain  in- 
surance in  the  normal  commercial  market 
required  by  an  applicant  before  recourse  to 
the  Facility:  and 

••(C)  the  appeals  procedure  within  the  Fa- 
cility for  any  applicant  for  Insurance  re- 
garding any  ruling,  action,  or  decision  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  Facility. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  may  adopt  such 
of  the  rules  submitted  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (3)  of  this  section  as  he  approves.  If 
the  Commissioner  disapproves  any  proposed 
rule  submitted  he  may  require  the  Facility 
to  submit  a  revision  thereof  within  such 
time  as  he  may  designate,  but  no  less  than 
five  days.  If  the  Facility  falls  to  submit  a 
proposed  rule,  or  revision  thereof,  within 
the  designated  time,  or  if  a  revised  rule  Is 
unacceptable  to  the  Commissioner,  the  Com- 
missioner may  adopt  such  rule  covering  the 
proposed  general  subject  matter  as  he  shall 
deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

"..OINT     UNDtatWRrriNO      ASSOCIATION 

"Sec.  1106.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  establish  by  order  a  Joint  under- 
writing association  If  he  finds,  after  notice 
and  hearing,  that  such  association  Is  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
Such  joint  underwriting  association  shall 
consist  of  all  Insurers  licensed  to  write  and 
engaged  in  writing  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
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bla.  on  a  direct  basis,  such  basic  property 
Insurance  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Com- 
missioner or  any  component  thereof  In  mul- 
tiperll policies. 

"(b)  Every  such  Insurer  shall  be  and  re- 
main a  member  of  the  association  and  shall 
comply  with  all  requirements  cf  member- 
Ehlp  as  a  condition  of  its  authority  \p  trans- 
act such  kinds  of  insurance  in  the  District 
of  Columbia:  Frovidcd.  That  in  lieu  of  revok- 
ing or  suppcndlns  the  certificate  of  au- 
thority of  any  company  for  any  failure  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  requirements  of 
membership,  t'.ic  Commissioner  may  subject 
such  compaiiy  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$200  for  each  .^uch  failure  to  so  comply  when 
in  his  Judgment  he  finds  th-it  the  public 
Interest  would  be  best  rerved  by  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  company  in  the  Dis- 
t-ict  of  Columbia. 

"(c)(1)  Within  sixty  days  following  the 
effective  date  of  the  order  of  the  Commis- 
sioner under  this  soct'on  the  -"^roclatlon 
sha'.l  submit  to  him  a  proponed  plan  t  f  oper- 
ation, conslstpnt  •with  the  provlElons  cf  this 
Act.  which  shall  provide  for  economical, 
fair,  and  nondiscriminatory  :  dmlnistratlon 
of  the  aEsoci;ition  and  for  the  prompt  and 
efficient  provi-Jcn  of  reinsurance  for  such 
ijasic  property  Insurance  as  may  be  dcsiT- 
nated  by  the  Commlsi-loner  without  regard 
to  environmentil  haz.-irdr.  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  prcvlrlons  concerning— 

"(A)  preliminary  assessment  of  all  mem- 
bers for  initial  cxpenrcs  necessary  to  com- 
mence operations; 

••iC)  est-iblishment  of  necessary  facili- 
ties; 

"(C)  management  and  operation  of  the 
association; 

"(D)  ar-so;rEmpnt  of  members  to  defray 
lasses  and  cxponses; 

"(E»  commis.sion  arrangement-n; 
"(F)  reasonable  underwriting  etandards; 
"(G)   a.'^sumptlon  and  cession  of  reinsur- 
ance; and 

"(H)  such  cthrr  matters  ns  the  Commls- 
Eloaer  may  dcrlcnate. 

"(2)  The  pliin  of  cpcration  shall  be  subject 
to  approval  hy  the  Commissioner  in  whole 
or  in  part  If  the  Commissioner  disapproves 
all  cr  any  ]  art  of  the  propo.'^ed  plan  of  oper- 
ation, the  rs.-ociatlon  shall  within  thirty 
clays  thereafter  tubmit  fcr  his  rovicv/  an  ap- 
propriately revised  plan  of  operation  and  If 
the  association  fails  so  to  do.  or  if  the  re- 
vised plan  so  filed  is  unacceptable  to  the 
CommisElonor,  the  Commissioner  shall  pro- 
mulrrate  a  plan  of  operation. 

"(3)  The  association  may,  on  it^  own  ini- 
tiative, amend  such  plan,  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  f-iC  CommlEEioncr,  and  shall  amend 
such  plan  at  t^e  direction  of  the  Commis- 
sioner if  he  finds  such  action  is  necessary  to 
carry  cut  the  T''jrpo£es  of  this  title. 

"(cl)  All  members  of  the  association  shall 
participate  in  its  writings,  expenses,  profits, 
and  Ijsics.  cr  In  such  categories  thereof  as 
may  be  separately  established  by  the  associa- 
tion, subject  13  approval  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, In  the  r'roportion  that  the  premiums 
v.Tltten  by  each  tuch  member  (hut  exclud- 
ing premiums  for  Insurr.nce  on  automobiles) 
during  t'.:e  preceding  calendar  year  bear  to 
the  aggregate  premiums  v.Tltten  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  all  members  of  the  as- 
sociation, or  In  accordance  with  t^iich  ofrcr 
formula  as  devlr.ed  by  the  association,  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  Commisjioner.  Such 
participation  by  each  l.isurer  in  the  associa- 
tion shall  be  determined  annually  on  the 
basis  of  such  premiums  written  during  the 
preceding  calendar  ye.ir  as  disclosed  in  tlie 
rnnual  statements  and  other  reports  filed 
by  the  Insurer  with  the  Commissioner. 

"(e)  The  n.ssoclatlon  shall  be  governed  by 
a  board  of  eleven  directors,  elected  annually 
l;y  cumulative  voting  by  the  members  of  the 
association,  whose  votes  In  such  election 
Eliall  be  weighted  in  accordance  with  the 
proportionate  amount  of  each  member's  net 
direct  premiums  wrlttefl  In  the  District  of 


Columbia  during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
The  first  board  shall  be  elected  at  a  meeting 
of  tlie  members  or  their  authorized  repre- 
sentitlves.  which  shaU  be  held  within  thirty 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  the  order 
under  this  section  establishing  the  associa- 
tion, at  a  time  and  place  designated  by  the 
Commission. 

•  EXAMINATION    DY    COMMISSIONER 

"Sec.  1107.  Tlio  operation  of  the  insijfctl.m 
bureau,  the  industry  Placement  Faciliiy.  and 
any  Joint  iind(  r.vrlting  as.'^oclatiGn  fhall  at  all 
tiiiies  be  subject  to  the  suprrvision  and 
regulation  of  the  Commissioner.  The  Com- 
missioner shall  have  the  power  of  visitation 
of  and  examin.-ition  Into  such  (  pcrations  and 
free  access  to  all  the  books,  records,  files, 
papers,  and  documents  that  relate  to  ."^uch 
operations,  may  summon  and  qualify  wit- 
nesses under  oath,  and  may  cx.imine  di- 
rect;r3.  offlcers.  agents,  <  r  employees  or  any 
ether  pcr,ju  having  kuowlecti:'?  (f  ;uch 
operations. 

■  W.'iI.^ER    OF    LIAr.ILIi'V 

"Zi-c.  1103.  There  shall  be  no  liability  tii 
the  p:.rt  of.  und  no  cause  r.f  action  ot  any 
naturs  shall  r.rise  .'.gainst  insurers,  ilie  In- 
.■^pccii-iu  bureiu.  the  Industry  I'lacoment, 
Facility,  the  joint  underwriting  aLi-oclation  cr 
their  atjcnts  cr  employjo.;.  cr  'ny  citiccr  or 
employee  of  the  District  cf  Col'imbi.i.  for 
r.ny  ;liloments  made  In  r-^ocJ  fnUh  by  them 
concerning  the  Insurabiliiy  <i  it  ,p:  rty  in 
i.ny  reports  <  r  other  cjaimunictions  cr  at 
the  time  of  the  hearings  conducted  in  con- 
nection thcr:vvith.  tr  in  the  f:ndin':E  v  ith 
r2.-;pcct  thereto  required  by  the  ])r  jvlrinns  of 
this  title.  The  ropcrt:  and  coir.munlcations 
(,f  the  In.'^pcction  bureiu.  the  Induvtrv  I'lr.cc- 
incnt  Facility,  r.nrt  Joint  xiudrrwrlting  as- 
sociation v.-lth  re'pert  to  individual  proprr- 
tics  .'hall  net  bo  open  to  iiupeccion  by,  cr 
othcr;vli,e  avalli.ble  to,  the  public. 

".^NNt^AI,   REPOnTS   it    ASSOCIATION 

"Sec.  1109.  The  association  rhall  file  with 
the  Commissioner,  annually  en  (  r  before  the 
1st  Cay  of  March,  a  ;tatement  which  shall 
contain  liiformation  with  respect  to  Its  trans- 
actions, condition,  cpciatlous,  and  affairs 
cliiri::g  the  preceding  year.  .Such  rtatement 
tha'.l  contain  such  matters  rnd  inf-ormation 
as  rrc  prescribed  by  the  Ccmmisloner  rind 
.•^hall  be  In  such  form  as  Is  approved  by  him. 
'ihc  Commic-ioncr  may  rt  any  time  require 
the  i:ssoc!alion  to  furrlsh  lilm  with  addl- 
lionril  informr.tiou  with  respect  to  its  trans- 
pctions.  condition  cr  any  matter  connected 
therewith  wl'slch  lie  considers  to  be  material 
and  V  Mch  v.'iU  assist  him  in  cv.'iluatliig  tlie 
.<^cop?.  rppi-.tion,  nnd  cxperionce  of  the 
association. 

"appe.\ls 

"Sec.  1110.  (p.)  Any  applicant  f-r  insurance 
and  any  affected  Insurer  may  appeal  to  the 
CommlsEioner  within  ninety  cays  after  any 
final  ruling,  action,  cr  decision  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  iii.'-pection  bureau.  Industry 
ri'-.cemcnt  Facility,  cr  joint  underwriting 
association,  fcllowlng  exbtiiution  <  f  remedies 
available  vithln  such  bureau,  facility,  or 
asscriation. 

"lb)  All  final  crders  cr  ciccisions  of  the 
Commissioner  made  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  tlie  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appe.ils  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 11-742  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code. 

'  nKlMBUnSEMEKT   OF   NATIONAL    INSUKANCE 
DEVELOPMENT     COnPORATlON 

"Sec.  1111.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  to  make  available 
to  ir.Eurers  who  p.-'rticlp.ite  hereunder,  rein- 
surance pgainst  losses  resulting  from  riots 
or  civil  disorder.?  .-ffordcd  under  the  National 
Insurance  Development  Corporation  Act  of 
19C8.  the  Commissioner  is  :uthorized  to  as- 
sess each  Insurance  company  authorized  to 
do  business  in  tlie  District  of  Columbia  .-'.n 
amount,  in  the  proportion  that  the  premi- 
ums earned  by  each  such  company,  on  lines 


reinsured  by  the  National  Insurance  Devel- 
opment Corporation,  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year  bears  to  the  i^ggregaie  premi- 
ums e.^med  on  those  lines  in  the  Dl'^trict  of 
Columbia  by  all  insurance  companies,  suf- 
liclcnt  to  provide  a  fund  to  reimburse  iha 
Corporation  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  bcc- 
tion  1223(a)(1)  of  the  National  Insurance 
Development  Corporation  Act  of  1968.  Such 
fund  may  be  added  to  or  such  a  fund  nmv 
be  created  by  moneys  fippr-ipriatcd  iherel  r 
by  the  Con  ere  r. 

"(b)  Insurers  shall  add  to  the  premiu-n 
rate  an  amount,  to  be  approved  by  the  Co  n- 
mlEsloner.  .•^uflScient  to  recover  v.-ithin  not 
more  than  three  ye.^rs.  any  amoiits  assess.-U 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  secUou 
(luring  the  preceding  cilonoar  year.  Such 
iimount  siiall  be  a  separate  charge  to  t'".e 
insured  In  addition  to  the  premium  to  be 
paid  and  shall  be  reflected  :.s  such  in  tiie 
policy  of  Insurance:  Provided.  Tiiat  no  com- 
mission shall  be  paid  thereon  to  ;iny  agent 
or  broker  producing  rr  selling  the  policy  (jf 
insurance  wb.erein  such  raiiouut  U  .iddcd. 

•■DELEGATION 

"Sec.  1112.  'Ihe  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  delegate  any  ol  tiie  functions  v.-.'ciea 
in  him  by  this  title.  ♦ 

"JtTDIClAL     REVIEW 

"Sec.  1113.  Section  ll-742(a)  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  is  finended  :  i )  by 
.'triklng  •and"  immediately  lollow^iug  clause 
(9);  (b)  by  striking  the  period  foUowiii-; 
clause  (10)  and  iiucrting  in  lieu  thereof 
•;  and';  and  (c)  by  adding  the  following: 

"'(11)  final  orders  rind  rieeirions  of  the 
Commissioner  tinder  the  j^rovisions  of  liie 
District  of  Columbia  Insurance  Placement 
Act." 

"STFECTIVE     LATE 

•  Slc.  1114.  This  t.tie  Fhall  be  effective  upon 
a  aetermin.-ition  by  the  Ccmmis;loncr  that 
the  Congress  has  enacted  l>:?giLl:.tlon  j^rovld- 
ing  Federal  rcinsur.iiice  ;;gain.-t  losses  from 
civil  disorders." 

And  redesignate  the  succeeding  titles  and 
sections   of  H.R.    17989  accordingly. 

!.!!•.  REUoS  'dui-ins  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  uiianiinous  con.sent  that 
the  amendment  bo  considered  as  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  lo 
the  reciuest  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
cowrlv.'i 

I.Ir.  BROCK.  J.Ir.  C".i  airman,  reserving 
the  ji?ht  t3  cbjcct.  if  we  consent  to  tho 
unar.tiiious  consent  request,  v.ould  it  be 
possiijlc  to  make  a  i^oint  of  oi-der  after 
the  :;ent'cman  from  Kew  Jersey  jpcaks 
en  his  amendment,  or  would  a  point  cf 
order  have  to  be  made  now? 

Tlie  CHAIRM-A.N.  A  j-oint  of  order  may 
be  made  at  rny  time  Ijcfore  the  gentle- 
man ficm  !;c'.v  Jer.:eyi3s  recognized  lo 
speak  on  his  amendment. 

J.I'.-.  BROCK.  InIf.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  roint  of  oidor  csainst  th^  amendment, 
and  will  reserve  the  roint  of  order  sD 
that  the  frentlcman  from  Nov.-  Jersey  may 
proceed  to  explain  his  amendment,  if" 
ho  vants  to  do  that. 

Tlic  CII.«iIR? lA-N.  Tlio  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  reserves  a  point  of  order 
against  the  anienrimcnt. 

Without  objection,  the  amendment 
v,"iH  be  conside".-cd  as  read. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTE2J.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  ycu 
had  comments  about  the  last  amend- 
ment, about  not  understanding  it,  it  goes 
double  for  this  amendment. 

I  VN-arn  the  Members  of  the  House 
unless  you  adopt  this  amendment,  the 
District  and  the  people  in  it  will  have  no 
benefits  under  this  act.  There  is  no  au- 
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District  to  force  any  insurance  company 
to  participate. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  You  said  it. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  But  the  companies 
are  so  anxious  to  get  going  on  this  pro- 
gram because  they  want  to  live  up  to 
their  duty  of  insuring  homeowners  and 
businessmen  and  I  feel  very  confident  in 
saying  to  the  gentleman  that  if  the 
amendment  is  not  put  into  this  bill,  this 
is  still  a  good  bill  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia— not  as  good  as  it  would  be  with 
the  gentleman's  amendment — but  still  a 
very  good  bill  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
insist  on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  insist  on  the  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  not  germane,  it  would  create  a 
special  class  of  beneficiary,  and  it  would 
invade  the  jurisdiction  of  another  com- 
mittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as 
our  having  a  right  to  amend  this  bill  at 
this  point  without  referring  it  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee,  I  am 
pretty  sure  our  rules  permit  such  ac- 
tion. But  my  answer  will  t>e  based  on  the 
broader  picture.  I  tell  you  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  cannot  participate, 
and  if  you  want  to  adjourn  this  Con- 
gress without  giving  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia the  same  benefits  that  the  50 
States  would  receive,  all  right.  The  onus 
will  be  yours.  I  have  no  personal  inr 
terest  in  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  ready 
to  rule.  The  Chair  has  examined  title  X 
closely.  The  name  of  title  X  is  "Urban 
Property  Protection  and  Reinsurance." 
On  page  189,  imder  "Definitions. "  it  is 
stated  that — 

(11)  "State"  means  the  several  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific ; 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  deals  with  a  mat- 
ter of  insurance  which  the  Chair  feels  is 
within  the  scope  of  the  pending  bill.  The 
district  of  Columbia  is  included  in  the 
pending  bill.  Therefore,  the  Chair  holds 
that  the  amendment  is  gennane  and 
overrules  the  p>oint  of  order. 

Mr.  GEJRALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  all  sincerity  I  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  whether  he 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  analyze  In 
detail  the  provisions  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No,  I  did  not  get  a  copy 
of  it  imtil  recently,  and  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  evaluate  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  So  as  far  as 


the  details,  the  powers,  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion included  in  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, the  distingtiished  chairman  of  the 
committee  knows  only  what  has  been  said 
on  the  floor  or  has  heard  in  listening  or 
reading  the  amendment? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  have  present  in  the 
Chamber  members  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia.  They  aie 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  affairs.  I  respect  their 
convictions  on  the  matter.  They  pass  on 
District  of  Columbia  bills.  If  none  of  them 
wishes  to  make  a  point  of  order  on  the 

amendment 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  A  point  of 
order  was  made  and  overruled. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 
Anyone  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  who  wants  to  oppose  it  has 
the  opport'onity  lO  do  so.  It  is  not  up  to 
me,  because  we  do  not  have  jurisdiction 
over  District  of  Columbia  legislation. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  this 
committee,  would  concede  that  an 
amendment  of  this  sort  ought  to  have  a 
little  more  thorough  consideration  than 
what  we  have  given  it  so  far? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  There  could  be  taken 
into  account  the  consideration  that  this 
will  be  the  only  amendment  before  the 
two  Houses,  and  the  conferees  will  write 
this  bill,  the  fmal  copy  of  the  bill,  and 
they  can  either  consider  it  or  not  con- 
sider it.  It  will  not  be  compulsory.  There- 
fore, we  have  another  chance  to  consider 
it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  But  is  it  not 
also  true  that  under  the  provision  on 
page  189  of  the  gentleman's  bill  that 
came  from  his  committee  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  made  eligible? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  did 
not  consider  this  amendment  in  com- 
mittee. It  was  not  considered  in  the  com- 
mittee to  my  knowledge.  This  is  the 
first  time  I  have  known  anything  about 

it. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  am  I  correct,  I  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  that  the  committee  in 
its  consideration  of  this  legislation  surely 
intended  to  offer  every  protection  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  that  we  were 
offering  to  the  50  States? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mf.  BROCK.  There  was  no  intention 
of  excluding  the  District  and  there  cer- 
tainly is  not  now.  I  think  it  is  a  question 
whether  or  not  this  amendment  would 
affect  the  desire  of  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  in  that  it  might  jeopardize 
the  bill.  I  think  that  is  within  the  realm 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  this  is  not 
the  final  action,  because  there  is  no  pro- 
vision in  the  Senate  bill  that  is  similar. 
If  the  Senate  bill  had  a  similar  provision 
and  it  this  were  passed,  it  would  go  into 
the  bill  that  goes  to  the  White  House,  but 
we  do  not  have  that  situation.  We  have 
the  situation  where  this  will  be  in  from 
one  side.  That  will  enable  the  conferees 
to  have  the  power  to  pass  on  it  and  to 
determine  whether  or  not  it  is  in  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

Mr.  GE:RALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
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man.  however,  as  far  as  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  is  concerned,  it  was  the 
belief  of  the  committee  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  fully  pi-otected  in  this 
area? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
correct.  Certainly  we  were  anxious  to 
make  sure  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
not  discriminated  against. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr,  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  in  the  same  form  as  a  bill 
passed  in  the  other  body  and  coming  out 
of  that  body's  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee. What  \vc  are  doing  here  is  taking 
the  action  which  the  other  States  would 
t.ike.  which  i.s  enacting  enabhng  legisla- 
tion which  would  permit  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  participate  under  this  legis- 
lation. We  could  do  this  next  year,  but 
we  want  to  be  .'^uie  that  the  District  citi- 
zens are  protected  before  this  Congress 
is  adjourned.  Probably  this  amendment 
is  a  good  one,  and  it  can  be  reviewed 
further  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  But  the  Dis- 
trict Committee  in  the  House  has  not 
reviewed  this  amendment? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  am  informed  that 
under  its  schedule  it  cannot  act  on  this 
legislation  before  the  anticipated 
adjournment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  is  it  not  true  that 
in  the  last  hour  and  a  half  two  or  three 
amendments  which  have  hit  the  House 
floor  were  drafted  downtown  today  and 
were  never  considered  previously  by  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee?  Is 
that  not  true? 

Silence  seems  to  give  as.sent. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  this  question.  Is  it  not 
true  that  under  this  legislation  any 
State  that  does  not  now  qualify  under 
the  definition  has  18  months  to  so  quali- 
fy, and  that  would  include  the  District 
of  Columbia? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  debate  here  in  the  last  2  or  3  days 
on  this  long,  multipage  bill.  It  looks  as 
if  the  reason  it  is  going  to  pass  with  a 
pretty  good  majority  is  that  there  is 
something  in  it  for  everybody.  Everybody 
is  going  to  get  to  dip  into  the  Treasury 
in  one  way  or  another  on  this  bill,  and 
ever>body  is  going  to  be  taken  care  of, 
from  the  ghettos  to  the  insurance  com- 
panies and  to — well,  you  name  it. 

If  that  is  the  case,  and  I  believe  it  is. 
I  do  not  see  why  we  should  exclude  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  rather  favor  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  If  there  arc  so 
many  goodies  in  it  for  everybody — and 
I  hold  no  particular  brief  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  after  all  the  50  States 
and  everybody  are  going  to  get  into  the 
act — I  do  not  see  why  Congress,  which 
is  the  legislative  body  for  the  District, 
should  not  provide  for  the  District.  And 


since  it  has  laeen  admitted  we  will  not 
be  able  to  legislate  them  into  it  this  year 
except  if  we  vote  for  this  amendment,  I 
think  we  probably  ought  to  do  it. 

As  I  have  listened  to  the  debate,  I  have 
gotten  the  impression  that  if  this  bill 
were  translated  into  Russian  and  handed 
to  the  Supreme  Soviet,  they  would  say, 
"We  will  not  buy  it  because  it  is  too  so- 
cialistic for  us."  But  since  it  contains 
.something  for  everybody  and  everybody's 
district.  I  am  sure  it  is  going  to  pass,  and 
I  just  ask  that  we  not  exclude  the  citi- 
zens in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  ollered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  well  as  those  provi- 
sions ol  the  bill  which  would  provide  the 
means  by  which  iii.surance  protection  can 
be  obtained  at  reasonable  and  proper 
rates  in  high-risk  areas  subject  to  civil 
disorder.  The  District  of  Columbia  as 
well  as  other  unfortunate  cities,  is  pass- 
ing through  a  critical  period  of  tension 
and  social  distress. 

'Vigorous  business  and  industi-ial  com- 
munities are  as  desperately  needed  in 
these  cities  as  are  stable  residential  com- 
munities. 

But  business  and  industry  cannot 
flourish  in  Ihoso  areas  without  a  guar- 
antee of  protection  for  the  future 
through  reasonable  and  proper  insur- 
ance. In  addition,  the  owners  of  busi- 
ness and  industry,  and  the  employees  of 
these  finns  have  a  firm  right  to  continue 
in  their  occupations — this  legislation  is 
part  of  the  guarantee  that  they  will  not 
be  deprived  of  that  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Patten  1. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision 1  demanded  by  Mr.  Patten;  there 
were — ayes  65.  noes  48. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Patten  and 
Mr.  Widnall. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
teller.5  reported  that  there  were — ayes  87, 
noes  68. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  amendments  to  title  X,  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

*     The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
'title  XI— national  flood  insurance 

SHORT     TITLE 

Sec.  1101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"N.ilional  Flood  Insurance  Act  of   1968". 

KINDINCS     AND      DECLARATION      OF      PURPOSE 

Sec  1102.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  (1) 
from  time  to  time  flood  disasters  have  created 
personal  hardships  and  economic  distress 
which  have  required  unforeseen  disaster  re- 
lief measures  and  have  placed  an  increasing 
burden  on  the  Nation's  resources;  (2)  de- 
spite the  installation  of  preventive  and  pro- 
tective works  and  the  adoption  of  other  pub- 
lic programs  designed  to  reduce  losses  caused 
by  flood  d.amage.  these  methods  have  not 
been  sufficient  to  protect  adequately  against 
growing  exposure  to  future  flood  lasses;  (3) 
as  a  matter  of  national  policy,  a  reasonable 
method  of  sharing  the  risk  of  flood  losses  is 
through  a  program  of  flood  insurance  which 
can  complement  and  encourage  preventive 
and  protective  measures:  and  (4)  if  such  a 
program  Is  Initiated  and  carried  out  grad- 


ually, it  can  be  expanded  as  knowledge  is 
gained  and  experience  Is  appraised  thus 
eventually  making  flood  insurance  coverage 
available  on  reasonable  terms  and  conditions 
to  i>ersons  who  have  need  for  such  pro- 
tection. 

( b )  The  Congress  also  finds  that  ( 1 )  many 
factors  have  made  it  uneconomic  for  V.\c 
private  insurance  industry  alone  to  make 
Hood  insurance  available  to  those  in  need  of 
such  protection  on  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions;  but  (2)  a  propram  of  flood  in.siir- 
ance  with  large-scale  participation  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  carried  out  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  by  the  private 
insurance  industry  i:;  feasible  and  can  be 
initiated. 

(CI  The  Congress  further  finds  that  (Da 
program  of  flood  insurance  can  promote  the 
public  interest  by  providing  appropriate  pro- 
tection against  the  perils  of  flood  losses  and 
encouraging  .'=ound  land  use  by  iiiimnuzing 
exposure  of  property  to  flood  lo.sses:  and  (2) 
the  objectives  of  a  flood  insurance  program 
should  be  inlogrally  related  to  a  unified  na- 
tional program  for  flood  plain  management 
and.  to  this  end.  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  within  two  years  following  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  the  President 
should  transmit  to  the  Congress  for  its  con- 
sideration any  further  proposals  necessary 
for  such  a  unified  program,  including  pro- 
posals lor  the  allocation  of  costs  amorg 
beneiiclaries  of  flood  protection. 

(d)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  tit:e 
to  ( 1 1  amhorize  a  flood  iiisurance  progr.im 
by  means  of  which  Ho<jd  iiisunince.  over  a 
period  of  time,  can  be  made  available  on  a 
nationwide  basis  through  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  and  ti.e 
private  insurance  industry,  and  i2i  provide 
flexibility  in  the  program  so  that  ruch  flood 
insurance  may  be  based  on  workable  meth- 
ods of  pooling  risks,  minimizing  costs,  and 
distributing  burdens  equitably  among  those 
who  will  be  protected  by  flood  insurance  and 
the  general  public. 

(e)  It  is  the  further  purpose  of  this  title 
to  (  1 )  encourage  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  make  iipproprlate  land  use  adjust- 
ments to  constrict  the  development  of  land 
which  is  exposed  to  flood  damage  and  mini- 
mize damage  caused  by  flood  losses.  (2) 
guide  the  development  of  proposed  future 
construction,  where  practicable,  away  from 
locations  which  are  threatened  by  flood 
hazards.  (3)  encourage  lending  and  credit 
institutions,  as  a  matter  of  national  policy, 
to  assist  in  furthering  the  objectives  of  the 
flood  insurance  program.  (4)  assure  that  any 
Federal  assistance  provided  under  the  pro- 
gram will  be  related  closely  to  all  flood- 
related  programs  and  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  (5)  authorize  con- 
tinuing studies  of  flood  hazards  in  order  to 
provide  for  a  constant  reappraisal  of  the 
flood  insurance  program  and  its  effect  on 
kind  use  requirements. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FEDERAL  FLOOD  INSURANCE 
ACT    OF    1956 

Sec.  1103.  lai  The  second  sentence  of  ."sec- 
tion 15(el  of  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance 
Act  of   1956   (79  Stat.   1078)    is  amended — 

( 1 1  by  striking  out  "i^te"  the  second  time 
it  appears  in  such  sentence,  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "marked  yield",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "as  of  the  last  day  of", 
and   Inserting  in   lieu   thereof  "during". 

(b)  Section  15(e)  of  such  Act  is  lunhcr 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof. 

(ci  Section  2  through  14.  subsections  i.i) 
through  (d).  and  if)  and  (g)  of  section  15, 
and  sections  16  through  23  of  such  Act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

CHAPTER    I— THE    NATIONAL    FLOOD 
INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

BASIC    ACTHORITY 

Sec  1105.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes 
of   this  title,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
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Sec.   1107.    (a)    The 
time  to  time,  after 
visory   committee   autho 
1119.  appropriate  r 
formed  or  otherwise  c 
1131,  and  appropriate 
Insurance  authorities  of 
provide  by  regulation  f o  • 
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( 1 )  the  types,  classes 
such  properties  which  i 
lljod  Insurance; 
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signed  for  the  cx-cupancy  t 
families   and   business   pn  i 
owned  or  leased  and  opers^ed  by  small  busi- 
ness concerns. 

(b)  If  on  the  basis  of- 

( 1 )  studies  and  Investlf  alions  undertaken 
and  carried  out  and  Information  received  or 
exchanged  under  section  1108.  and 

(21  such  other  informa-  ion  as  may  be  nee 
essary,    the    Secretary    d  rtermines    that    it 
would  be  feasible  to  exte  id  the  flood  Insur 
ance  program   to  cover  a  ly  types-  or  classes 

of— 

(A)  other  residential  p;  opertlss 
( B  >  other  business  prop  ?rtlcs, 

(C)  agricultural  propeitles, 

(D)  properties  occupl«|a  by  private  nnn 
profit  organizations,  or 

( E )  properties  owned 
governments  and  agenci 
he  shall  transmit  such  d 
Congress  together  with  h  s  recommendations 
with  respect  to  any  sue  i  extension  of  the 
program. 

(c)   The  Secretary  shal    make  flood  Insur 
ance  available  in  only  t» 
(or  subdivisions  thereof 
termlned  have — 

(1)  evidenced  a  posltii  e  Interest  In  secur 
Ing  flood  Insurance  covei  ^ge  under  the  flood 
Insurance  program,  and 

(2)  given  satisfactory 
June  30.  1970.  permanen 
trol  measures  will  have  t  een  adopted  for  the 
State  or  area  (or  subdivis  ion)  *hlch  are  con- 
sistent with  the  compre  iienslve  criteria  for 
land  management  and  \  se  developed  under 
section  1161,  and  that  i  he  application  and 
enforcement  of  such  rieiisiu-es  will  com- 
mence as  soon  as  techn 
floodways  and  on  control 
Is  available. 


(4)  api>roprlate  minimum  premiums: 

(5)  appropriate  los8-deductlbles;  and 

(6)  any  other  terms  and  conditions  relat- 
ing to  Insurance  coverage  or  exclusion  which 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  ptirposes 

of  this  title. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  terms  ana 
conditions  under  subsection  (a>.  such  regu- 
lations shall  provide  that — 

( 1 )  any  flood  insurance  coverage  based  on 
chargeable  premium  rates  under  section  1109 
which  are  less  than  the  estimated  premium 
rates  under  section  1108(a)(1)  shall  not 
exceed  — • 

(A)  in  the  case  of  residential  properties 
which  are  designed  for  the  occupancy  of  from 
one  to  four  families — 

(I)  $17,500  aggregate  liability  for  any 
dwelling  unit,  and  $30,000  for  any  single 
dwelUng  structure  containing  more  than  one 
dwelling  unit.  ai:id 

(II)  $5,000  aggregate  liability  per  dwelling 
unit  for  any  contents  related  to  such  unit; 

(B)  in  the  case  of  business  properties 
which  are  owned  or  leased  and  operated  by 
small  business  concerns,  an  aggregate  liabil- 
ity with  respect  to  .any  single  structure,  in- 
cluding any  contents  thereof  related  to 
premises  of  small  business  occupants  (.\s 
that  term  is  deflned  bv  the  Bocrcuiiy »,  which 
shall  be  equal  to  (1)  $30,000  plus  (li)  $5,000 
multlpliod  by  the  number  of  such  occupants 
and  shaU  be  allocated  amon:?  such  occupants 
(or  among  the  occupant  or  occupants  r.nd 
the  owner)  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary;  except  that  the  aggregate  lia- 
bility for  the  structure  itself  may  in  no  case 
exceed  $30,000;  and 

(C)  in  the  case  of  any  other  properties 
which  may  become  eligible  for  flood  in- 
surance coverage  under  section  1106 — 

(1)  S30.000  iiggregate  liability  lor  any  sin- 
gle structure,  and 

(il)  $5,000  aggrcfjate  liability  per  dwelling 
unit  for  any  contents  related  to  such  unit 
in  the  case  of  residential  properties,  or  per 
occupant  (as  that  term  Is  deflned  by  the 
Secretary)  for  any  gon tents  related  to  the 
premises"  occupied  in  tho  c.^se  of  any  other 
properties:  and 

(2)  any  flood  Insurance  coverage  which 
may  be  made  available  in  excess  of  any  of 
the  limits  specified  in  subparagraph  (A).  (B), 
or  (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  (or  allocated  to 
I'liy  person  under  subpara^rnph  (B)  of  such 
paragraph)  shall  be  based  only  on  charge- 
able premium  rates  under  section  1109  which 
are  not  less  than  the  estimated  premium 
rates  under  section  1108(a)(1),  and  the 
amount  of  such  excess  coverage  shall  not  in 
any  case  exceed  an  amount  which  is  equal 
to  the  applicable  limit  so  specified  (or  al- 
located). 
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ESTIMATES     OF     PREMIUM     RATES 

Sec.  1108.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  undertake  and  carry  out  such  studies  and 
Investigations  and  receive  or  exchange  such 
Information  as  may  be  necessary  to  estimate, 
any  shall  from  time  to  time  estimate,  on  an 
area,  subdivision,  or  other  appropriate 
basis — • 

( 1 )  the  risk  premium  rates  for  flood  in- 
surance which — 

(A)  based  on  consideration  of  the  risk  in- 
volved and  accepted  actuarial  principles,  and 

(B)  including — 

(I)  the  applicable  operating  costs  and  al- 
lowances set  forth  in  the  schedules  pre- 
scribed under  section  1112  and  reflected  m 
such  rates,  and 

(II)  any  adminstrative  expenses  (or  por- 
tion of  such  expenses)  of  carrying  out  of 
the  flood  insurance  program  which,  in  his 
discretion,  should  properly  be  reflected  in 
such  rates,  would  be  required  in  order  to 
make  such  insxirance  available  on  an  ac- 
tuarial basis  for  any  types  and  classes  of 
properties  for  which  insurance  coverage  is 
available  under  section  1106(a)  (or  is  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  under  section  1106 
(b)); 


(2)  the  rates.  If  lew  than  the  rates  esti- 
mated under  paragraph  (1).  which  would 
be  reasonable,  would  encourage  prospecUve 
insureds  to  purchase  flood  Insurance,  and 
would   be  consistent  with   the  purposes  of 

this  title;  and  ^.  ^  .  ^     „„„ 

(3)  the  extent.  If  any.  to  which  federally 
assisted  or  other  flood  protection  measures 
initiated  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  title  affect  such  rates. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a),  tne 
Secretarv  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  fea- 
sible and  on  a  reimbursement  basis,  utilize 
the  services  of  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and.  as  appropriate,  other  Federal 
departments  or  r.gencles.  and  for  such  pur- 
poses may  enter  into  agreements  or  other 
appropriate  arrangements  with  any  persons. 

( c  1  The  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  con- 
ducting studies  and  investigations  and  mak- 
ini^  estimates  under  this  section  in  those 
Stl^tes  or  areas  (or  subdivisions  thereof) 
which  he  has  determined  have  evidenced  a 
positive  interest  In  securing  flood  Insurance 
coverage  under  the  flood  insurance  program. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CHARGEABLE  PREMIUM  RATES 

Sec.  1109.  la)  On  the  basis  of  estimates 
made  iindcr  section  1108  and  such  other  in- 
formation ns  mnv  be  necessary,  the  Secretary 
shall  from  time  to  time,  after  consultation 
with  the  advisory  comn^ittee  authorized 
under  section  1119.  appropriate  representa- 
tives of  the  pool  formed  or  otherwise  created 
under  section  1131,  and  appropriate  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Insurance  authorities  of  the 
respective  States,  prescribe  by  regulation—         \ 

( 1 )  chargeable  premium  rates  for  any  types 
and  classes  of  properties  for  which  insurance 
coverage  shall  be  available  under  section  1106 
(at  less  than  the  estimated  risk  premium 
rates  under  section  1108(a)  (1).  where  neces- 
sary i,  and 

(2)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which, 
and  the  areas  (including  subdivisions  there- 
of)  within  which,  such  rates  shall  apply. 

(b)  Such  rates  shall.  Insofar  as  practicable. 

be — 

( 1 )  based  on  a  consideration  of  the  respec- 
tive risks  involved,  including  differences  in 
risks  due  to  land  use  measures,  floodproofing, 
flood  forecasting,  and  similar  measures. 

(2)  adequate,  on  the  basis  of  accepted  ac- 
tuarial principles,  to  provide  reserves  for  an- 
ticipated losses,  or.  If  less  than  such  amount, 
consistent  with  the  objective  of  making  flood 
insurance  available  where  necessary  at  rea- 
sonable rates  so  as  to  encourage  prospective 
Insureds  to  purchase  such  insurance  and 
with  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and 

(3)  stated  so  as  to  reflect  the  basis  for  such 
rales,  including  the  differences  (if  any)  be- 
tween the  estimated  risk  premium  rates 
under  section  1108(a)(1)  and  the  estimated 
rates  under  section  1108(a)  (2). 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  the  chargeable  rate  with  respect 
to  any  property,  the  construction  or  substan- 
tial Improvement  of  which  the  Secretary 
determines  has  been  started  after  the  iden- 
tification of  the  area  In  which  such  property 
Is  located  has  been  published  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  1160,  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  applicable  estimated  risk  premium 
rate  for  such  area  (or  subdivision  thereof) 
under  section  1108(a)  (1). 

(d)  In  the  event  any  chargeable  premium 
rate  prescribed  under  this  section — 

(1)  is  a  rate  which  Is  not  less  than  the 
applicable  estimated  risk  premium  rate  under 
section  1108(a)  (l),and 

(2)  includes  any  amount  for  administra- 
tive expenses  of  carrying  out  the  flood  in- 
surance program  which  have  been  estimated 
urder  clause  (11)  of  section  1108(a)(1)(B), 
a  sum  equal  to  such  amount  shall  be  paid  to 
the  SecreUry,  and  he  shall  deposit  such 
sum  In  the  National  Floou  Insurance  Fund 
established  under  section  1111, 


FINANCING 

Sec.  1110.  (a)  All  authority  which  was 
vested  in  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  by  virtue  of  section  15(e)  of 
tne  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956  (70 
Stat.  1084)  (pertaining  to  the  issue  of  notes 
or  other  obligations  to  th*-  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury),  as  amended  by  .subsections  (a) 
iind   (b)   of  section   1103  of  tills  Act,  iiiall  be 

available  to  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  flood  insurance  program 
under  this  title:  except  that  the  total 
nmount  of  notes  and  obligations  which  may 
be  Issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  such 
authority  .shall  not  exceed  $150,000,000. 

(b)  Any  funds  borrowed  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  authority  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
be  deposited  '  '  the  National  Flood  Insurance 
Fund  established  under  section  1111. 

NATIONAL    FLOOD    INSURANCE     FUND 

Sec  nil  (a)  To  carry  out  the  flood  insur- 
ance program  authorized  by  this  title,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  establish  in  the 
Tieasury  of  the  United  States  a  National 
Flood  Insurance  Fund  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "fund")  which  .shall  be  available, 
without  fiscal  year  limitation — 

(1)  for  making  such  payments  as  may. 
from  time  to  time,  be  required  under  section 
1134: 

(2)  to  pay  reinsurance  claims  under  the 
excess  loss  reinsurance  coverage  provided 
under  section   1135: 

(3)  to  repay  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  such  sums  as  may  be  borrowed  from 
him  (together  with  interest)  in  accordance 
with  the  authority  provided  in  .--.ectjon  1110; 
and 

(4)  for  the  purposes  specified  Iti  subsection 
(d)  under  the  conditions  provided  therein. 

(b)  The  fund  shall  be  credited  with — 

(1)  such  funds  borrowed  in  accordance 
with  the  authority  provided  in  section  1110 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  deposited  in  the 
fund: 

(2)  premiums,  fees,  or  other  charges 
which  may  be  paid  or  collected  in  connection 
with  the  excess  loss  reinsurance  coverage 
provided  under  section  1135; 

'3)  such  amounts  as  may  be  advanced  to 
the  fund  from  appropriations  in  order  to 
maintain  the  fund  in  an  operative  condition 
adequate  to  meet  its  liabilities: 

(4)  interest  which  may  be  earned  on  in- 
vestments of  the  fund  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c) ; 

(5)  such  sums  as  are  required  to  be  paid 
to  the  Secretary  under  section  1109(d):  and 

(6)  receipts  from  any  other  operations  un- 
der this  title  ( including  premiums  titider  tiie 
conditions  .specified  in  subsection  (d).  and 
salvage  proceeds,  if  any,  resulting  from  rein- 
surance coverage). 

(c)   If . after — 

(1)  all  outstanding  obligations  of  the  fund 
have  been  liquidated,  and 

(2)  any  outstanding  amounts  which  may 
have  been  advanced  to  the  fund  from  appro- 
priations authorized  under  section  1176(a) 
(2)  (B)  have  been  credited  to  the  appropria- 
tion from  which  advanced,  with  Interest  ac- 
crued tit  the  rate  prescribed  under  section 
15(e)  of  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of 
1956,  as  In  effect  immediately  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  title, 

the  Secretary  determines  that  the  moneys  of 
the  fund  are  in  excess  of  current  needs,  he 
may  request  the  investment  of  such  amounts 
as  he  deems  advisable  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  obligations  issued  or  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States. 

(di  In  the  event  the  Secretary  makes  a 
finding  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  1140  that  operation  of  the  flood  In- 
surance program,  in  whole  or  in  part,  should 
be  carried  out  through  the  facilities  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  fund  shall  be  avail- 
able for  all  purposes  incident  thereto,  in- 
cluding— 


(1)  costs  incurred  in  the  adjustment  and 
payment  of  any  claims  for  losses,  and 

(2)  payment  of  applicable  operating  costs 
set  forth  in  the  schedules  prescribed  under 
section  1112, 

for  so  long  as  the  program  is  so  carried  out. 
and  in  such  event  any  premiums  paid  shall 
be  deposited  by  tlie  Secretary  to  the  credit  of 
tlie  Jund. 

OPERATING   COSTS   AND    ALLOWANCES 

Sec.  1112.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  from 
time  to  time  negotiate  with  appropriate  rep- 
resentatives of  the  insurance  Industry  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing — 

( 1 1  a  current  schedule  of  operating  costs 
applicable  both  to  risk-sharing  insvirance 
companies  and  other  insurers  and  to  Insur- 
ance companies  and  other  insurers,  insur- 
ance agents  and  brokers,  and  insurance  ad- 
justment organizations  participating  on 
otlier   Uian   :■   ri,sk-sharing   ba.=is.   and 

(2)  a  current  schedule  of  operating  allow- 
ances applicable  to  rlsk-.sharing  insurance 
comp:.nits  and  other  instu-ers. 
which  may  be  payable  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  II.  and  such  sched- 
ules shall  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed 
in  re\?ulations. 

(b)    For  purposes  of  subse'-'tion  (ai  — 

(1)  Tlie  term  "operating  costs"  .shall 
(Without  limiting  svich  term)   include — 

(A)  expense  reimbursements  covering  the 
direct,  actual,  and  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred in  connection  with  .selling  and  serv- 
icing flood  insurance  coverage: 

(B)  reasonable  compensation  payable  for 
selling  and  servicing  flood  insurance  cover- 
age, or  commissions  or  service  tees  paid  to 
producers: 

(C)  loss  adjustment  expenses:   and 

(D)  other  direct,  acttial,  and  necessary  ex- 
penses which  the  Secretary  finds  are  in- 
curred in  connection  with  selling  or  servicing 
flood  insurance  coverage:  and 

(2)  the  term  "operating  allowances"  shall 
(Without  limiting  such  term)  include 
amounts  lor  profit  and  contingencies  which 
the  Secretary  Unds  reasonable  and  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

PAYMENT    OF   CLAIMS 

Sec.  1113.  Tlie  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  regulations  establishing  the  general 
method  or  metliods  by  which  proved  and 
approved  claims  for  losses  may  be  adjusted 
and  paid  for  any  damage  to  or  loss  of  prop- 
erty which  is  covered  by  flood  Insurance 
made  available  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

DISSEMINATION     OF    FLOOD     INSURANCE 
INFORMATION 

Sec  1114.  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to 
time  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
in  order  to  make  information  and  data  avail- 
able to  the  public,  and  to  any  State  or  local 
agency  or  official,  with  regard  to — 

( 1 )  the  flood  Insurance  program,  its  cover- 
age and  objectives,  and 

(2)  estimated  and  chargeable  flood  insur- 
ance premium  rates,  including  the  basis  for 
and  differences  between  such  rates  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section   1109. 

PROHIBITION      AGAINST     CERTAIN      DUPLICATIONS 
or     BENEFITS 

Sec  1115.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  law,  no  Federal  disaster 
assistance  shall  be  made  available  to  any 
person— 

(1)  for  the  physical  loss,  destruction,  or 
damage  of  real  or  personal  property,  to  the 
extent  that  such  loss,  destruction,  or  dam- 
age is  covered  by  a  valid  claim  which  may 
be  adjusted  and  paid  under  flood  insurance 
made  available  under  the  authority  of  this 
title,  or 

(2)  except  In  the  situation  provided  for 
under  subsection  (b).  for  the  physical  loss, 
destruction,  or  damage  of  real  or  personal 
property,  to  the  extent  that  such  loss,  de- 


strticlion,  or  damage  could  have  been  covered 
by  a  valid  claim  under  flood  insurance  which 
had  been  made  available  under  the  authority 
of  this  title,  if — 

(A)  such  loss,  destruction,  or  damage  oc- 
curred subsequent  to  one  year  .following  the 
date  flood  insurance  was  madt  available  in 
the  area  (or  subdivision  thereof)  in  which 
.such  property  or  tlie  major  part  thercoi  was 
located,  and 

(B)  such  property  was  rligible  for  flooi  In- 
surance under  tills  title  at  that  dale; 

iind  in  such  circumstances  the  rxtoiit  that 
.such  loss,  dcsiruction.  or  damage  could  liave 
licfh  covered  shall  be  presumed  (for  purpo.ses 
ol  this  subsection)  to  be  an  amount  not  Ics.* 
than  the  niii.";iinum  limit  of  insurable  loss  or 
damai;e  apjilicable  to  such  property  in  such 
.area  lor  subdivi.'^ioii  tlicreoli.  pursuant  tJ 
reaulutions  under  section  1107.  at  the  time 
in.-.urnnce  was  made  available  in  .^uch  ;.r  .1 
I  iir  suljdiviEion  tlicreol  i . 

ibi  In  order  to  assure  tliat  the  provi.sicms 
at  subsection  (a)  (2)  will  not  create  undue 
liardship  for  low-income  persons  who  mipht 
tjtherwise  bcneiit  from  tlie  provision  oi  FeU- 
cral  disaster  :i.sslstance.  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  bv  rc;'ulation  for  the  circumsiancfis 
ill  which  t!ic  provi.'ions  of  suljsection  lai  Ci) 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  such  pe.•son^■. 

ic)  For  purposes  oi  this  section,  'Fedcial 
difsdstcr  assistance  '  thnll  include  any  Federal 
linancial  aFsistance  which  may  be  made  a\  iil- 
aljle  to  i. ny  !>erson  as  a  result  of — 

(1)  a  major  disaster  ( within  the  meaning 
r.f  that  term  as  determined  by  the  President 
iniriuant  to  tlie  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  au- 
tliorize  Federal  fissistance  to  Slate  and  local 
governments  in  maj'ir  disasters,  and  for  other 
purposes",  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1855- 
1855g)  ). 

( 2 )  a  natural  disaster,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  .'Vgriculture  pursuant  to  section 
321  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1961    (7  U.S.C.  1961).  or 

(3)  a  disaster  with  respect  to  which  loans 
may  be  made  under  section  7(b)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act   (15  U.S.C.  636(b)  i. 

(dl  For  purposes  of  section  10  cf  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  AcL  of  1366  (80  Stat.  1320).  the 
term  "financial  asEis Lance"  shall  be  deemed 
to  include  any  flood  insurance  which  i.s  mada 
available  under  tills  title. 

STATE    AND   LOCAL   LAND   USE   CONTROLS 

Sec.  1116.  After  June  30.  1970.  no  new 
flood  insurance  coverage  shall  be  provided 
under  this  title  in  any  area  (or  subdivision 
thereof)  unless  an  appropriate  public  body 
shall  have  adopted  permanent  land  use  and 
control  measures  ( with  effective  enforcement 
provisions)  which  the  Secretary  finds  are 
consistent  with  the  comprehensive  criteria 
for  land  management  and  use  under  section 
1161. 

PROPERTIES    IN    VIOL.ATION    OF    STATE    AND    LOCAL 
LAW 

Sec  1117.  No  new  liood  insurance  coverage 
shall  be  provided  under  this  title  lor  any 
property  which  the  Secretary  finds  has  been 
declared  by  a  duly  constituted  Slate  or  local 
zoning  authority,  or  other  authorized  public 
body,  to  be  in  violation  of  State  or  local  laws, 
regulations,  or  ordinances  which  are  intended 
■<o  discourage  or  othenfi-ise  restrict  land  de- 
velopment or  occupancy  in  flood-prone 
areao. 

COORDINATION     WITH    OTHER     PROGRAMS 

Sec  1118.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  with  interstate.  Stale,  and  local 
agencies  having  responsibilities  for  flood  con- 
trol, flood  forecasting,  or  flood  damage  pre- 
vention, in  order  to  assure  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  that  the  programs  of  such 
agencies  and  the  flood  insurance  program 
authorized  under  this  title  are  mutually  con- 
sistent. 
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ADVISORT    COMMltTtE 

Sec.    1119.    (a)     The 
point  a  flood  Insurance 
Mthout  regard   to  the  prov 
United     States     Code,     gov 
ments  In  the  competitive 
committee  shall  advise  the 
preparation  of  any  regulatlong 
accordance  with  this  title  a<nd 
to  policy  matters  arising  In 
tlon   of   this   title,   and  shall 
other   responsibilities  as   the 
from  time  to  time,  assign 
tee. 

(b)  Such  committee  sha^ 
more  than  fifteen  persons 
shall  be  selected  from  amon^ 
of— 

(1)  the  insurance  Industi  y 

(2)  State  and  local  governments, 

(3)  lending  institutions. 

(4)  the    homebuUdlng    ir^dustry,    and 

(5)  the  general  public. 

(c)  Members     of     the 
whUe    attending     conferences 
thereof.  b»-«ntltled  to  rece 
at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
ceedlng  $100  per  day.  1 
and  while  so  serving  away 
or  regular  places  of 
allowed  travel  expenses 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  Is 
section  6703  of  title  5, 
for  persons  In  the 
ployed   Intermittently. 

I^fmAL  PROGRAM 

Sec.    1120.   The   face 
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at  any  one  time  under 
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AGREEMENTS  WITH  FLOOD  INStJEANCi;  POOL 

Sec  1132.  (a>  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  enter  Into  such  agreements  with  the  pool 
formed  or  otherwise  created  under  this  part 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poees  of  this  title. 

(b)  Such  agreements  shall  specify — 

( 1 )  the  terms  and  condlUons  under  which 
risk  capital  will  be  available  for  the  adjust- 
ment and  payment  of  claims. 

(2)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
the  pool  (and  the  companies  and  other  In- 
surers participating  therein)  shall  partici- 
pate in  premiums  received  and  profits  or 
losses  realized  or  sustained, 

(31  the  maximum  amount  of  profit,  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  and  set  forth  in 
the  schedules  prescribed  under  section  1112. 
which  may  be  realized  by  such  pool  (and  the 
companies  and  other  Insurers  participating 

therein).  ^         ... 

(4)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
operating  costs  and  allowances  set  forth  in 
the  schedules  prescribed  under  section  1112 
mav  be  paid,  and 

(5)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
premium  equalization  payments  under  sec- 
lion  1134  will  be  made  and  reinsurance  claims 
under  section  1135  will  be  paid. 

(c)  In  addition,  such  agreements  shall 
contain  such  provisions  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary  to  assure  that — 

( 1 )  no  Insurance  company  or  other  Insurer 
which  meets  the  requirements  prescribed 
under  section  1131(b),  and  which  has  Indi- 
cated an  intention  to  participate  In  the  flood 
insurance  program  on  a  risk-sharing  ba^ls, 
will  be  excluded  from  participating  In  the 
pool, 

(2)  the  Insurance  companies  and  other  in- 
surers participating  in  the  pool  will  take 
whatever  action  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
continuity  of  flood  Insurance  coverage  by  the 
pool,  and 

(3)  any  insurance  companies  and  other 
insurers.  Insurance  agents  and  brokers  and 
insurance  adjustment  organizations  will  be 
permitted  to  cooperate  with  the  pool  as  fiscal 
agents  or  otherwise,  on  other  than  a  risk- 
sharing  basis,  to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable. 

ADJUSTMENT    AND    PAYMENT    OF    CLAIMS    AND 
JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

SEC     1133    The    insurance   companies   and 
other    insurers    which    form,    aasoclate.     or 
otherwise   Join   together   in   the   pool  under 
this  part  may  adjust  and  pay  aU  claims  for 
proved  and  approved  losses  covered  by  flood 
insurance  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title  and,  upon  the  disallowance  by 
any  such  company  or  other  Insurer  of  any 
such  claim,  or  upon  the  refusal  of  the  claim- 
ant to  accept  the  amount  allowed  upon  any 
such  claim,   the  claimant,   within  one   year 
after  the  date  of  mailing  of  notice  of  dis- 
allowance   or    partial    disallowance    of    the 
claim,  may  Institute  an  action  on  such  claim 
against  such  company  or  other  insurer   n  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
in  which  the  insured  property  ot  the  major 
part   thereof   shall   have   been  situated,   and 
jurisdiction  Is  hereby   conferred  upon  such 
court    to    hear    and    determine   such    action 
without  regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy. 

PREMIUM    EQU.VLIZATION    PAYMENTS 

Sec  1134.  (a)  The  Secretary,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  from  time  to  time 
prescribe,  shall  make  periodic  paymenu  to 
the  pool  formed  or  otherwise  created  under 
secUou  1131,  m  recognition  of  such  reduc- 
tions in  chargeable  premliun  rates  under  sec- 
tion 1109  below  estimated  premium  rates 
under  section  1108(a)(1)  as  are  required  In 
order  to  make  flood  insurance  available  on 
reasonable  terms  and  conditions. 

(b)  Such  payments  shall  be  based  only  on 
the  aggregate  amount  of  flood  insurance  re- 
tained by  the  pool  after  ceding  reinsurance  in 
accordance  with  the  i«>vision8  of  section 
1135     and    shall    not    exceed    an    aggregate 


amount  in  any  payment  period  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  following: 

( 1 )  an  amount  for  losses  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  all  proved  and 
approved  claims  for  losses  imder  this  title 
during  any  designated  period  as  the  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  between— 

(A)  the  sum  of  all  premium  payments  for 
flood  insurance  coverage  in  force  under  this 
tlUe  during  such  designated  period  which 
would  have  been  payable  during  such  period 
If  all  such  coverage  were  based  on  estimated 
risk  premium  rates  under  section  1108(a)  (1) 
(excluding  any  administrative  expenses 
which  may  be  reflected  In  such  rates,  as  spec- 
ified in  clause  (U)  of  section  1108(a)(1) 
IB) ) ,  and  . 

(B)  the  sum   of   the   premium  payments 
actually  paid  or  payable  for  such  Insurance 
under  this  title  during  such  period, 
bears  to  the  amount  specified  in  clause  (A); 

(2)  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
specified  In  the  agreements  entered  Into  with 
the  pool  under  section  1132,  a  proportionate 
amount  for  appropriate  operating  costs  and 
allowances  (as  set  forth  in  the  schedules 
prescribed  under  section  1112)  during  any 
designated  period  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  total  amount  of  such  operating  costs 
and  allowances  during  such  period  as  the 
ratio  specified  In  paragraph  (1). 

(c)  Designated  periods  under  this  section 
and  the  methods  for  determining  the  sum  of 
premiums  paid  or  payable  during  such  peri- 
ods shall  be  established  by  the  Secretary. 

REINSURANCE    COVERAGE 

SEC  1135  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  In 
order  to  make  available,  to  the  pool  formed 
or  otherwise  created  under  section  UJi, 
reinsurance  lor  losses  (due  to  claims  for 
proved  and  approved  losses  covered  by  flood 
Insurance)  which  are  In  excess  of  losses  as- 
sumed by  such  pool  in  accordance  with  the 
excess    loss    agreement    entered    Into    under 

(b)  Such  reinsurance  shall  be  made  avaU- 
able  pursuant  to  conUact,  agreement,  or 
any  other  arrangement.  In  consideration  or 
such  payment  of  a  premium,  fee,  or  other 
charge  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to 
cover  anticipated  losses  and  other  costs  of 
providing  such  reinsurance. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  nego- 
tiate an  excess  loss  agreement,  from  time  to 
time,  under  which  the  amount  of  flood  in- 
surance retained  by  the  pool,  after  ceding 
reinsurance,  shall  be  adequate  to  further  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  consistent  with  the 
objective  of  maintaining  appropriate  finan- 
cial participation  and  risk  sharing  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  on  the  part  of 
participating  insurance  companies  and  other 
insurers. 

(d)  All  reinsurance  claims  for  losses  in  ex- 
cess of  losses  assumed  by  the  pool  shall  be 
submitted  on  a  portfolio  basis  by  such  pool 
in  accordance  with  terms  and  conditions  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary. 

Py^BT  B Government  Program  With 

Industry  Assistance 

rCDKRAL  operation  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

Sec  1140.  (a)  If  at  any  time,  after  con- 
sultation with  representatives  of  the  Insur- 
ance industry,  the  Secretary  determines  that 
operation  of  the  flood  Insurance  program  as 
provided  under  part  A  cannot  be  carried  out, 
or  that  such  operation,  in  itself,  would  be 
assisted  materially  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ments  assumption,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of 
the  operational  responsibility  for  flood  in- 
surance under  this  title  (on  a  temporary  or 
other  basis),  he  shall  promptly  undertake 
any  necessary  arrangements  to  carry  out  the 
nroKram  of  flood  Insurance  authorized  under 
chapter  I  through  the  facUlUes  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  utilizing,  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable for  purposes  of  providing  flood  in- 
surance  coverage,   insurance   companies  and 
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other  Insurers,  Insurance  agents  and  brokers, 
and  insurance  adjustment  organizations,  as 
fiscal  agents  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Upon  making  the  determination  rt  • 
f erred  to  In  subsection  (a) .  and  at  least  thirty 
days  prior  to  Implementing  the  program  of 
flood  Insurance  authorized  under  chapter 
I  through  the  facilities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  Secretary  shall  make  a  report 
to  the  Congress  and  such  report  shall — 

( 1 )  state  the  reasons  for  such  determina- 
tion. 

(2)  be  supported  by  pertinent  findings. 

(3)  Indicate  the  extent  to  which  It  Is  an- 
ticipated that  the  insurance  Industry  will  be 
utilized  in  providing  flood  Insurance  cover- 
age under  the  program,  and 

(4)  contain  such  recommendations  as  the 
Secretary  deems  advisable. 

ADJUSTMENT  AND  PAYMENT  OF  CLAIMS  AND  JUDI- 
CIAL   REVIEW 

Sec.  1141.  In  the  event  the  program  Is 
carried  out  as  provided  In  section  1140,  the 
Secretary  shall  be  authorized  to  adjust  and 
ins.ke  payment  oi  any  claims  for  proved  and 
approved  losses  covered  by  flood  insurance, 
and  tipon  the  disallowance  by  the  Secretary 
of  any  such  claim,  or  upon  the  refusal  of  the 
claimant  to  accept  the  amount  allowed  upon 
any  such  claim,  the  claimant,  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  mailing  of  notice  of 
disallowance  or  partial  disallowance  by  the 
Secretary,  may  institute  an  action  against 
the  Secretary  on  such  claim  in  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  In  which 
the  insured  property  c\r  the  major  part  there- 
of shall  have  been  situated,  and  Jurisdiction 
Is  hereby  conferred  upon  such  court  to  hear 
and  determine  such  action  without  regard 
to  the  amount  In  controversy. 

Part  C — PnovisioNs  of  General._Applicability 

services   BT    INSURANCE   INDUSTRY 

Sec.  1145.  (a)  In  administering  the  flood 
insurance  program  under  this  chapter,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter  into  any  con- 
tracts, agreements,  or  other  appropriate  ar- 
rangements which  may,  from  time  to  time,  be 
necessary  lor  the  purpose  of  utllisung,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed 
upon,  the  facilities  and  services  of  any  in- 
surance companies  or  other  insurers.  Insur- 
ance agents  and  brokers,  or  Instu-ance  ad- 
justment organizations;  and  such  contracts, 
agreements,  or  arrangements  may  include 
provision  for  payment  of  applicable  operating 
costs  and  allowances  for  such  facilities  and 
services  as  set  forth  in  the  schedules  pre- 
scribed under  section  1112. 

(b)  Any  such  contracts,  agreements,  ot 
other  arrangements  may  be  entered  Into 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5)  or 
any  other  provision  of  law  requiring  compet- 
itive bidding. 

USE  OF  INStniANCE  POOL,  COMPANIES.  OR  OTHER 
PRIVATE  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  CERTAIN  PAYMENTS 

Sec  1146.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  maxi- 
mum eSciency  in  the  administration  of  the 
flood  Insurance  program  and  In  order  to  facil- 
itate the  expeditious  payment  of  any  Fed- 
eral funds  under  such  program,  the  Secre- 
tary may  enter  into  contracts  with  f>ool 
formed  or  otherwise  created  under  section 
1131,  or  any  Insurance  company  or  other  pri- 
vate oragnlzation.  lor  the  purpose  of  securing 
performance  by  such  pool,  company,  or  or- 
ganization of  any  or  all  of  the  following 
responsibilities: 

( 1 )  estimating  and  later  determining  any 
amounts  of  payments  to  be  made; 

(2)  receiving  from  the  Secretary,  disburs- 
ing, and  accounting  for  funds  in  making 
Euch  payments; 

(3)  making  such  audits  of  the  records  of 
r.ny  insurance  company  or  other  Insurer,  In- 
surance agent  or  broker,  or  Insurance  adjust- 
ment organization  as  may  be  necessary  to  as- 
sure that  proper  payments  are  made,  and 

(4)  otherwise  assisting  In  such  manner  as 
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the  contract  may  provide  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

(b)  Any  contract  with  the  pool  or  an  in- 
surance company  or  other  private  organiza- 
tion under  this  section  may  contain  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  carrying  out 
responsibilities  under  subsection  (a),  and 
may  provide  for  payment  of  any  costs  which 
the  Secretary  determines  are  incidental  to 
carrying  out  such  responsibilities  which  are 
covered  by  the  contract. 

(c)  Any  contract  entered  Into  under  sub- 
section (a)  may  be  entered  Into  without  re- 
gard to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(41  U,S.C.  5)  or  any  other  provision  of  law 
requiring    competitive    bidding. 

(d)  No  contract  may  be  entered  Into  under 
this  section  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  pool,  company,  or  organization  will  per- 
form its  obligations  under  the  contract  effi- 
ciently and  effectively,  and  will  meet  such 
requirements  as  to  financial  responsibility, 
legal  authority,  and  other  matters  as  he  finds 
pertinent. 

(e)(1)  Any  such  contract  may  require  the 
pool,  company,  or  organization  or  any  of  its 
officers  or  employees  certifying  payments  or 
disbursing  funds  pursuant  to  the  contract, 
or  oiher\i'iEe  participating  In  carrying  out  the 
contract,  to  give  surety  bond  to  the  United 
States  In  such  amount  as  the  Secretary  may 
tlcem  appropriate. 

(2)  No  individual  designated  pursuant  to 
a  contract  under  this  section  to  certify  pay- 
menus  !?hall,  in  the  absence  of  gross  negli- 
gence or  intent  to  defraud  the  United  States, 
be  liable  with  resi>ect  to  any  payment  cer- 
tified by  him  under  this  section. 

(3)  No  officer  disbursing  funds  shall,  in 
the  absence  of  gross  negligence  or  intent 
to  defraud  the  United  States,  Ije  liable  with 
resjject  to  any  payment  by  him  under  this 
section  If  it  was  based  upon  a  voucher  signed 
by  an  Individual  designated  to  certify  pay- 
ments ns  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection. 

(f)  Any  contract  entered  Into  under  this 
section  shall  l>e  for  a  term  of  one  year,  and 
may  be  made  automatically  renewable  from 
term  to  term  in  the  absence  of  notice  by 
cither  party  of  an  Intention  to  terminate  at 
the  end  of  the  current  term;  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  terminate  any  such  contract 
at  any  time  (after  reasonable  notice  to  the 
pool,  company,  or  organization  Involved)  if 
he  finds  that  the  pool,  company,  or  or- 
ganization has  failed  substantially  to  carry 
out  the  contract,  or  Is  carr>'ing  out  the 
contract  In  a  manner  inconsistent  wit.h  the 
efficient  and  effective  administration  of  the 
flood  insurance  program  authorized  under 
this  title. 

SETTLEMENT  AND  ARBITRATION 

Sec.  1147.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  final  settlement  of  any  claims  or 
demands  which  may  arise  as  a  restilt  of  any 
financial  transactions  which  he  is  authorized 
to  carry  out  under  this  chapter,  and  may.  to 
assist  iilm  in  making  any  such  settlement, 
refer  any  disputes  relating  to  such  claims 
or  demands  to  arbitration,  with  the  consent 
of  the  parties  concerned. 

(b)  Such  arbitration  shall  be  advisory  in 
nature,  and  any  award,  decision,  or  recom- 
mendation which  may  be  made  shall  become 
final  only  upon  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

RECORDS  AND  AtJOITS' 

Sec.  1148.  (a)  The  flood  Insurance  pool 
formed  or  otherwise  created  under  part  A 
of  this  chapter,  and  any  Insurance  com- 
pany or  other  private  organization  executing 
any  contract,  agreement,  or  other  appro- 
priate arrangement  with  the  Secretary  un- 
der part  B  of  this  chapter  or  this  part,  shall 
keep  such  records  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe.  Including  records  which  fully  dis- 
close the  total  costs  of  the  program  under- 
tiken  or  the  services  being  rendered,  and 


such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effec- 
tive audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
their  duly  authorized  representatives,  shall 
have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and 
examination  to  any  books,  documents,  pap- 
ers, and  records  of  the  pool  and  any  such 
Insurance  company  or  other  private  organi- 
zation that  arc  pertinent  to  the  costs  of  the 
program  undertaken  or  the  services  being 
rendered. 

CHAPTER  III — COORDINATION  OP  FIOOD 
INSURANCE  WITH  LAND-MANAGEMENT 
PROGRAMS     IN     PLOOD-PRONE     AREAS 

IDENTIFICATION    OF    FLOOD- i'RONE    ARE.\S 

Sec.  1160.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
consult  with,  receive  Information  from,  and 
enter  Into  any  agreements  or  other  arrange- 
ments with  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  tlie 
Interior,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  departments  or  agencies,  on  a 
reimbursement  basis,  or  with  the  head  of 
any  State  or  local  agency,  in  order  that  he 
may — 

(1)  Identify  and  publish  Information  with 
respect  to  all  flood  plain  areas,  includini^ 
coastal  areas  located  in  the  United  States, 
which  have  special  flood  hazards,  within  live 
years  following  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  and 

(2)  establish  flood-risk  zones  in  nh  such 
areas,  and  make  estimates  ^^aib  respect  to 
the  rates  of  probable  flood-caused  loss  for 
the  various  flood-risk  zones  for  each  of  these 
areas,  within  fifteen  years  following  such 
date. 

CRrrERIA    FOR    LAND    MANAGEMENT    AND    USE 

Sec.  1161.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  carry  out  studies  and  Investigations,  uti- 
lizing to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  the 
existing  facilities  and  services  of  other  Fed- 
eral departments  or  agencies,  and  State  and 
local  governmental  agencies,  and  any  other 
organizations,  with  respect  to  the  adequacv 
of  State  and  local  measures  in  flood-prone 
areas  as  to  land  management  and  use.  flood 
control,  flood  zoning,  and  flood  damage  pre- 
vention, and  may  enter  Into  any  contracts, 
agreements,  or  other  appropriate  arrange- 
ments to  carry  out  such  authority. 

(b)  Such  studies  and  Investigations  shall 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  laws,  regula- 
tions, or  ordinances  relating  to  encroach- 
ments and  obstructions  on  stream  channels 
and  floodways,  the  orderly  development  and 
use  of  flood  plains  of  rivers  or  streams,  flood- 
way  encroachment  lines,  and  flood  plain 
zoning,  building  codes,  building  permits, 
and  subdivision  or  other  building  restric- 
tions. 

(c)  On  the  basis  of  such  studies  and  in- 
vestigations, and  such  other  information  as 
he  deems  necessary,  the  Secretary  shall  from 
time  to  time  develop  comprehensive  criteria 
designed  to  encovirage,  where  necessary,  the 
adoption  of  permanent  State  and  local  meas- 
ures which,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
v^ill— 

( 1 )  constrict  the  development  of  land 
which  Is  exposed  to  flood  damage  where  ap- 
propriate, 

(2)  guide  the  development  of  proposed 
construction  away  from  locations  which  are 
threatened  by  flood  hazards. 

(3)  assist  in  reducing  damage  caused  by 
floods,  and 

(4)  otherwise  Improve  the  long-range  land 
management  and  use  of  flood -prone  areas, 
and  he  shall  work  closely  ■with  and  provide 
any  necessary  technical  assistance  to  State, 
Interstate,  and  local  governmental  agencies, 
to  encourage  the  application  of  such  criteria 
and  the  adoption  ajid  enforcement  of  such 
measures. 

Pt^CHASE   OF   CER'lAtW   INSURED   PROPERTIES 

Sbc.  1162.  The  Secretary  may.  when  he  de- 
termines that  the  public  interest  would  be 
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served  thereby,  enter  Into  negotiations  with 
any  owner  of  real  property  c  r  Interest  therein 
which — 

(1)  was  located  In  any  food-risk  are*,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary, 

(2)  was  covered  by  flood  Insurance  under 
the  flood  Insurance  prograiti  authorized  un- 
der  this   Utle,   and 

(3)  was  damaged  substantially  beyond  re- 
pair by  flood  while  so  covered, 
and  may  purchase  such  property  or  Inter- 
ests therein,  for  subsequen  transfer,  by  sale, 
lease,  donation,  or  otherwise,  to  any  State 
or  local  agency  which  ent«  rs  Into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  t  lat  such  property 
shall  for  a  period  not  less  than  forty  years 
following  transfer,  be  used  for  only  such 
purposes  as  the  Secretary  may.  by  regulation 
determine  to  be  consistent  with  sound  land 
management  and  use  In  siioh  area. 
CHAPTER        IV— APPROP  IIATIONS 

MISCELLANEOUS    F  ROVISIONS 

DmNITIO^  s 
3fc.  1170.  As  used  In  th  s  title — 
CD    the-  term      •flood"     shall     have 
meaning  as  may  be  prescribed  In  regulations 
of  the  Secretary,  and  ma;'  include  inunda- 
tion from  rising  waters  or  from  the  overflow 
of  streams,  rivers,  or  otht  r  bodies  of  water 
or  from  tidal  surges,  abnurmally  high  tidal 
water,  tidal  waves,  tsunarils.  hurricanes,  or 
other  severe  storms  of  de  uge: 

(2)  the  terms  "United  States"  (when  used 
in  a  geographic  sense)  anl  "SUte"  Includes 
the  several  States,  the  Dii  trlct  of  Columbia, 
the  territories  and  possess  ons.  the  Comnion- 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  a  id  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islam  is; 

(3)  the  terms  "Insurance  company  , 
"other  insurer",  and  "insurance  agent  or 
broker"  Include  any  organizations  and  per- 
sons authorized  to  engagj  In  the  insurance 
business  under  the  laws  of  any  State; 

(4)  the  term  "Insuranc;  adjustment  orga- 
nization" includes  any  organizations  and 
persons  engfged  in  the  biisiness  of  adjusting 
loss  claims  irlsing  undei  insurance  policies 
issued  by  any  Insurance  company  or  other 
insurer; 

(5)  the  term  "person"  includes  any  indl- 
vlduaa  or  group  of  individuals,  corporation, 
partnership,  association,  or  any  other  orga- 
nized group  of  persons.  Including  State  and 
local  governments  and  a|  :encies  thereof:  and 

(6)  the  term  "Secretary-"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Ur  )an  Development. 

STTTDXES   OF    OTHER    NAttmAL   DISASTERS 

SEC.  1171.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  undertake  such  studi  !s  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  letermining  the  ex- 
tent to  which  insuranci  protection  against 
earthquakes  or  any  otl  er  natural  disaster 
perils,  other  than  flood,  1 5  not  available  from 
public  or  private  sourc« ,  and  the  feasibility 
of  such  insurance  pro  ection  being  made 
available. 

(b)  Studies  under  this  section  shall  be  car- 
ried out  to  the  maximur  i  extent  practicable, 
with  the  cooperation  o  other  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  and  State  and  local 
agencies,  and  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
consult  with,  receive  in  ormation  from,  and 
enter  Into  any  necessary  agreements  or  other 
arrangements  with  sucli  other  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  on  a  reimbursement 
basis)    and  such  State  and  local   agencies. 

PAYMEl  ITS 

Sec.  1172.  Any  paym(  nts  under  this  title 
may  be  made  (after  necossary  adjustment  on 
account  of  previously  inade  underpayment* 
or  overpayments)  in  alvance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  i:i  such  Installments 
and  on  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine. 

GOVERNMENT    CORPORATION    CONTROL    ACT 

Sec  1173.  The  proviilons  of  the  Govern- 
ment Corporation  Control  Act  shall  apply  to 
the  program  authorize  I  under  thU  title  to 


the   same   extent   as   they   apply   to   wholly 
owned  Government  corporations. 
FiNALrrT  or  certain  financial  transactions 
Sec.  1174.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law — 

(1)  any  financial  transaction  authorized 
to  be  carried  out  under  this  title,  and 

(2)  any  payment  authorized  to  be  made 
or  to  be  received  in  connection  with  any  such 
financial  transaction, 

shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all  officers 
of  the  Government. 

administrative  expenses 
Sec     1175.    Any    administrative    expenses 
which  may  be  sustained  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  carrying  out  the  flood  insurance 
program  authorized  under  this  title  may  be 
paid  out  of  appropriated  funds. 
appropriations 
Sec    1176.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  us  may  from 
time  to  time  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
title,  including  sums — 

(1)  to  cover  administrative  expenses  au- 
thorized under  section  1175; 

(2)  to  reimburse  the  National  Flood  In- 
surance Fund  established  under  section  1111 

for— 

(Al  premium  equalization  payments  un- 
der seciion  1134  which  have  been  made  from 
such  fund;  and 

( B)  reinsurance  claims  paid  under  the  ex- 
cess loss  reinsurance  coverage  provided  under 
section  1135;  and 

(3)  to  make  such  other  payments  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 

title. 

( b)  All  such  funds  shall  be  available  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation. 


Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  XI  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

amendment    offered    by    MR.    JONAS 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  oflered  by  Mr.  Jonas:  On  page 
224  in  line  18.  strike  the  period,  insert  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "and  all  authority 
of  the  Secretary  to  issue  notes  and  obliga- 
tions under  said  section  15(e)  beyond  such 
sum  is  hereby  rescinded." 

Mr    JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  2  weeks 
ago  Congress  enacted  and  the  Pre.sldent 
signed  into  law  the  Revenue  and  Expend- 
iture Reduction  Act  of  1968.  One  of  the 
provisions  in  that  bUl  requires  that  the 
President  next  January   submit  to  the 
Congress  $8  billion  in  rescissions  of  un- 
spent  appropriations   previously   made. 
There  are  more  than  $200  billion  avail- 
able downtown  in  previously  appropri- 
ated money  which  has  not  been  spent. 
This  amendment   I   am   offering   today 
would  not  touch  unexpended  balances  of 
appropriations,  but  it  would  move  in  the 
same  direction  that  the  Congress  directed 
the  President  to  move,  and  it  imdertakes 
to  rescind  some  unused  authorizations. 
No  living  person  to  my  knowledge  knows 
how  many  authorizations  have  been  ap- 
proved  but   have   not   been   funded.   It 
would  run  into  the  biUions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  JONAS.  Yes.  sir. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  The  riot  Insurance  pro- 
vision which  we  have  already  passed  con- 
tains $150  million  as  the  extent  of  the 
Federal  Government's  liability.  This  one. 
If  I  understand  it  correctly,  will  include 
$150  million  liability  for  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  In  other  words,  it  re- 
lieves us  of  the  open  end  approach? 
Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  And  they  could  extend 
to  only  that  limit  of  liability. 

Mr  JONAS.  That  is  correct.  But  my 
amendment  would  rescind  the  unused 
portion  of  the  $500  million  which  was  au- 
thorized way  back  in  1956  and  has  not 
been  used.  .„  ^. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  vnll  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
understand  the  gentleman's  amendment 
a  little  more  thoroughly.  Wliat  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  does  is  put  both  of 
thc.'^e  in.surance  programs  under  the 
same  financial  category,  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  correct:  $150  mil- 
lion in  each. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  If  I  understand  the  sit- 
uation correctly,  under  the  1956  act  there 
was  one-half  billion  dollars  authorized— 
$500  million? 
Mr   JONAS.  That  is  conect. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  From  Treasury  financ- 

Mr  JONAS.  For  flood  insurance,  and 
now  we  are  using  $150  million  of  that  In 

Mr  BOGGS.  And  what  the  gentleman 
is  saying  is  that  he  wants  to  limit  it  to 
$150  million?  ^        . 

Mr  JONAS.  That  is  correct  and  re- 
scind' the  other  $350  million  which  has 
been  left  untouched  for  these  many 
vears  I  think  it  is  good  to  rescind  it  since 
it  has  been  lying  there  for  12  years 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  ii  the  funds 
were  needed  in  the  future,  there  would 
not  be  any  question  about  that? 

Mr  JONAS.  That  is  correct.  Futuie 
authorizations  could  provide  any  addi- 
tional funds  that  might  be  required. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tne 
cpntleman  yield? 
Mr   JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Texas.  _      .. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wisn 
to  associate  myself  with  the  position  of 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carohna  with 
resist  to  this  amendment.  We  complain 
about  the  billions  of  dollars  in  unobli- 
Rated  balances  which  have  accumulated 
through  the  years.  We  have  had  a  $500 
million  unobligated  balance  for  a  period 
of  12  years  for  flood  insurance.  It  is  a 
bad  way  to  run  the  country's  fiscal  opera- 
tions The  $350  million  balance  in  obliga- 
tional  authority  that  would  remain 
should  b^canceled.  .  ,     .  ,ho 

M"-  Chaii-man.  I  certainly  hoi^e  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
had    a    longstanding    interest    in  flood 
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insurance,  dating  back  to  January  1956, 
when  I  was  one  of  th*^  sponsors  of  that 
legislation  at  that  time. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  amendment 
which  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  proposed  is  a  wholesome  one  at 
this  time  and.  therefore.  I  urge  its 
adoption 

Mr.  PATM.^N.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina.  We  have  looked  it  over 
and  considered  it  and  the  staff  has  looked 
it  over  and  considered  it  and  v.e  are  will- 
ing to  accept  it. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  thank  the  pentleman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Jonas!  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1949  the 
Congress  made  a  national  commitment 
to  provide  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable 
living  environment  for  every  American 
family.   The    legislation    which    we    are 
considering  today,  the  Housinc;  and  Ur- 
ban Development  Act  of  1968.  is  a  giant 
step  forward  toward  that  ultimate  goal. 
In  addition.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  om- 
nibus bill  attacks  a  problem  which  has 
concerned  me  for  many  years — how  to 
provide  flood-prone  areas  with  reason- 
ably   priced    insurance    to    protect    real 
property  owners  from  financial  ruin  due 
to  onslaughts  of  tidal  waves.  The  pro- 
posed partnership  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  insurance  industry 
will  hopefully  and  eventually  make  pos- 
sible protection  to  homeowners  and  .small 
businessmen  in  high-risk  coastal  areas. 
As  the  Representative  from  Massachu- 
setts 12th  District,  a  major  part  of  which 
is  comprised  of  shoreline,  including  Cape 
Cod  and  the  islands  of  Nantucket  and 
Martha's  Vineyard.  I  have  a  longstand- 
ing interest  in  the  need  to  protect  resi- 
dents  of   flood-prone   areas   from   eco- 
nomic disaster  resulting  from  natural  ca- 
tastrophes. Many  of  my  constituents  re- 
side in  areas  which  are  constantly  ex- 
posed to  the  threat  of  disasters  of  monu- 
mental proportions. 

The  bill  before  us  today  offers  three 
main  advantages  to  property  owners  in 
those  flood-prone  areas  which  are  quali- 
fied for  the  proto-am.  F^rst,  property 
owners  would  have  immediate  access  to 
funds  with  which  to  rehabilitate  or  re- 
store their  flood-ravaged  property,  and 
would  not  have  to  rely  on  Federal  dis- 
aster relief  funds,  which  are  currently 
practically  the  sole  recourse  of  financial- 
ly ruined  property  owners. 

Second,  flood  insurance  would  reduce 
the  need  for  loans  and  other  temporary 
aids,  which  impose  lonc;-term  burdens  on 
the  borrowers. 

Third,  the  program  offers  incentives 
which  will  tend  to  discourage  future 
building  and  investment  in  extraordi- 
narily high  risk  areas.  Flood  prevention 
measures  are  encouraged. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  flood  insurance 
provision  included  in  the  Omnibus  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968 
before  us  today  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward providing  protection  to  property 
owTiers  in  flood-prone  areas.  One  of  the 
towns  in  my  district.  Wareham.  has  al- 
ready been  surveyed  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers and  thus  will  be  among  the  first 


communities  to  be  eligible  for  coverage. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  flood  insurance 
program  will  soon  be  expanded  to  many 
more  areas  and  to  include  other  natural 
ciis&stGrs 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  amendments  to  title  XI,  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  yv\6.  as  follows: 

TITLE   XII— MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  FOR 

NONPROFIT   HOSPITALS 

AMENDMENT    TO    NATIONAL    HOUSING    ACT 

SEC.  1201.  Title  II  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
ihcrrof  (after  the  new  section  added  by  sec- 
tion 307  of  this  Act)  the  following  new 
section: 

"MORTGAGE    1N31RANCF     TOR     NONPROFIT 
HOSPITALS 

"Sec  242.  la)  The  purpoi^e  of  this  soctlon 
is  to  .->sslEt  the  provision  of  urgently  needed 
hospitals  for  the  care  and  Ucaiment  of  per- 
s  )ns  who  are  acutely  ill  or  who  otherwise 
require  medical  cure  and  related  services  of 
the  kind  customarily  furbished  only  (or 
moKt  eireclivelv)   by  hospitals. 

"(b»   For  tlic  purposes  of  this  section — 
"(1)  the  term  -hospital"  r.ieans  a  facility— 
"(A)    v.hich    provides   community    service 
for  Inpatient  niidlcal  care  of  U;e  sick  or  In- 
jured   (including   obstetrical   care); 

"(B)  not  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
total  patient  davs  of  which  during  any  year 
are  cust-omarilv  assignable  to  the  categories 
cf  clironic  convalescent  and  rest,  drug  and 
alcoholic,  epileptic,  mentally  deficient,  men- 
tal, nervous  and  mental,  and  tuberculosis; 

and 

••(C)  which  Is  owned  and  operated  by  one 
or  more  nonprofit  corporations  or  associa- 
tions no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which 
inures,  or  may  lawfully  Inure,  to  the  bene- 
fit of  any  private  shareholder  or  individual; 
and  , 

"(2)  the  terms  'mortgage'  and  'mortgagor 
shall  have  the  meanings  respectively  set 
forth  in  section  207(a)  of  this  Act.  except 
that  the  mortgage,  by  the  same  instrument 
or  bv  a  separate  instrument,  may  create  a 
Epcuritv  interest  in  Initial  equipment, 
whether  or  not  attached  to  the  realty. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  is  nuthorized  to  In- 
sure any  mortgage  (Including  advances  on 
such  mortgage  during  construction)  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  prescribe  and  to  make  commitments  for 
insurance  of  such  mortgage  prior  to  the 
date  of  Its  execution  or  disbursement 
thereon. 

■•(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  secUon.  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
insure  any  mortgage  which  covers  a  new  or 
rehabilitated  hospital,  including  equipment 
to  be  used  in  its  operation,  subject  to  the 
following    conditions: 

'•  ( n  The  mortgage  shall  be  executed  by 
a  mortgagor  approved  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  may  in  his  dUcretion  require  any 
such  mortgagor  to  be  regulated  or  restricted 
as  to  charges  and  methods  of  financing,  and. 
in  addition  thereto,  if  the  mortgagor  is  a  cor- 
porate entity,  as  to  capital  structure  and  rate 
of  return.  As  an  aid  to  the  regulation  or  re- 
striction of  any  mortgagor  with  respect  to 
any  of  the  foregoing  matters,  the  Secretary 
may  make  such  contracts  with  and  acquire 
for  not  to  exceed  $100  such  stock  or  interest 
in  such  mortgagor  as  he, may  deem  neces- 
sary. Any  stock  or  interest  so  purchased  shall 
be  'paid  for  out  of  the  General  Insurance 
Fund,  and  shall  be  redeemed  by  the  mort- 
gagor at  par  upon  the  termination  of  all 
obligations  of  the  Secretary  under  the  in- 
surance. 

"(2)  The  mortgage  shall  Involve  a  prin- 
cipal obligation  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$25,000,000.  and  not  to  exceed  90  per  centum 
of   the   estimated   replacement   cost   of   the 


pr(  p»rtv  or  project.  Including  equipment  to 
be  used  in  the  operation  of  the  hospital, 
when  the  proposed  improvements  are  com- 
pleted and  the  equipment  Is  Installed. 
"(3)  The  mortgage  shall— 
•■(Ai  provide  for  complete  amortization  by 
periodic  payments  within  such  term  as  the 
Sccrctarv  shall  prescribe,  and 

••iB)    bear  interest  (exclu.slve  of  premium 
chan-os   for   insurance   and   service    charges. 
If  anyv   at   not   to  exceed   such   per  centum 
per  nnnum  (not  In  excels  of  6  per  centum), 
un  the  amount  of   the  principal   obligation 
uutst.anding  v.t  any   lime,   as   the   Secretary 
finds  neccFsary  to  meet  t!ie  mortgage  market. 
■•i4)    The   Spcretary  shall   not  insure   a:iy 
n  ortrai;!  under  this  section  unless  he  has 
r"CPivetl.   from  the   State  nfency  designated 
in  nccnrdance  with  section  604(a)  (1  i   of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act   fur  the  State  In 
which  1.S  located  the  hospital  covered  by  the 
mortgace.  a  certirication  that  1 1  i   there  is  a 
need  \ov  such  hospital,  and  (2)   there  are  in 
force  In  such  State  or  the  political  subdivi- 
sion of  the  State  in  which  tlie  proposed  hns- 
I)ital  would  be  located  roa-sonable  nunimimi 
standards  of   licensure   and   methods  of   op- 
eration for  hospitals.  No  such  mortgage  sliall 
b&  insured    under    this    section    unless    the 
Secretary  has  received  such  a.ssurance  as  he 
niiiv    deem    satisfactory    from     the     State 
arency  that  such  standards  will  be  applied 
and   enforced   with   respect   to  any  hospluil 
located  In  the  State  for  which  mortcnge  In- 
surance is  provided  under  this  section. 

"(ci  The  Secretary  may  consent  to  tlie 
release  of  a  part  or  parts  of  the  mortgaged 
property  or  project  from  the  lien  of  any 
mortgage  insured  under  this  section  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe. 

••(f)  The  activities  and  functions  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section  shall  be  carried 
out  by  the  agencies  involved  so  as  to  en- 
courage programs  that  undertake  responsi- 
bility to  provide  comprehensive  health  care, 
including  outpatient  and  preventive  care,  as 
well  as  hospitalization,  to  a  defined  popu- 
lation. 

"(g)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (d), 
(e).~(g),  (h),  (i),  (J),  (k),  (1).  and  (n)  of 
section  207  shall  apply  to  mortgages  Insured 
under  this  section  and  all  references  therein 
to  section  207  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to 
this  section." 

LABOR    STAND.AKDS 

Pec  1202.  Section  212(ai    of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the   fifth   sentence   the   following   new   sen- 
tence:  "The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
also  apply  to  the  Insurance  of  any  mortgage 
under   section  242,   except  that  compliance 
v.ith  such  provisions  may  be  waived  by  the 
Secretary  in  cases  or  classes  of  cases  where 
laborers    or    mechanics,    not    otherwise    em- 
ployed at  anv  time  on  the  project,  volun- 
tarily donate  their  services  without  compen- 
sation for  the  purpose  of  lowering  the  costs 
of    construction    and    the    Secretary    deter- 
mines that  any  amounts  th.ereby  saved  are 
fully  credited  to  the  nonprofit  corporation 
or    association    undertaking    the    construc- 
tion;   and    each    laborer    or    mechanic    cm- 
ployed  on  any  facility  covered  by  a  mortgage 
insured  under  section  242  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and 
one-half  times  his  basic  rate  of  pay  for  all 
hours  worked  in  any  -aorkweek  in  excess  of 
eight  hours  in  any  workday  or  forty  hours  in 
the  workweek,  as  the  case  may  be." 


Mr.  PATMAN  i during  the  reading*. 
Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  XII  of  tlie  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  oi^en  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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BY 


the 


to 


am?ndment 


CI  lairman 
amendment 


Hmendmekt  oftered 
Mr.  BRCK;K.  Mr.  Chairman 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow^ 
Amendment    offered    by 
page  258.   line   3,   before   th 
"(except    that   In    the   case 
which  covers  equipment 
not  exceed  the  reaaonable 
such  equipment) ". 

Mr.  PATMAN,  Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The 
has   been   proposed   by 
from  Tennessee  implemepts 
tlcular  title  the  same 
contained  in  *  precedini; 
we  had  accepted  and  onr 
mittee  of  the  Whole  Hoise 
of  the  Uiiion  had  passed 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Ch^ 
correct. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr 
willing  to  accept  the 
we  know  what  it  is. 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Th 
the  amendment  offered  ' 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr. "" 
The  amendment  was 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr. 
unanimous  consent  to 
that  I  had  prepared  to 
in  the  previous  title  of 
11.  and  I  therefore  ask 
sent  that  we  may  retii 
vious  title  for  the  purp|)se 
of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is 
the  request  of  the  gent 
Jcrscv  ? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chair 
Ing  the  right  to  objec 
what  the  amendment  is 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  On 
after  "agency."  insert  t 
enter  into  contracts  w'' 
private  firms.". 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr. 
not  object  to  having  it 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is 
the  request  of  the 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objecti(^n 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr. 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Amendment  offered 

page  248.  line   11.  "ft^"^ 

following:    'or  enter  int< 

persons  or  private  firms 

Mr.    WIDNALL.    M* 
amendment  would  enable 
of  HUD  to  enter  into 
vate  as  well  as 
tions  for  the  purpose 
graphical   data   and 
necessary  for  the 
insurance  program. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr. 
acquainted   with   this 


l^r.    Brock:    On 

comma,   Insert 

of    a    mortgage 

maturity  may 

expectancy  of 


Chairman,  will  the 


which 

the    gentleman 

in  this  par- 

■ovision  that  is 

title  and  that 

that  the  Com- 

„_  on  the  State 

unanimously? 

irman,  that  is 


he  gentleman, 
question  is  on 
by  the  gentleman 
BRpcKl. 

agreed  to. 

thairman.  I  ask 

offer  a  proposal 

(|ffer  on  page  248 

the  bill,  at  line 

unanimous  con- 

in  to  that  pre- 

of  discussion 
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MR.   BROCK 

.  I  Offer  an 


the  gentleman 


we  are 
,.  because 


re  objection  to 
eman  from  New 


tner 


man,  reser\'- 
inay  I  inquire 

vage  248.  line  U. 

le  following:  "or 

iqh  any  persons  or 

Ciairman,  we  will 
( onsidered  at  this 

1  here  objection  to 
genlleman  from  New 


!Y    MR.   WIDNALL 

Chairman,  I  offer 


Mr.  WIDNALL :  On 
agency."  insert  the 
contracts  with  any 


Chairman,    this 

the  Secretary 

( lontracts  with  pri- 

Govt  rnment  organiza- 

3f  acquiring  typo- 

jther   infoi-mation 

exe;ution  of  the  flood 

Chairman,  will  the 

yield  to  the  gentle- 


Chairman,  we  are 
amendment,  and 


we  have  discussed  it  on  our  side  and  we 
are  willing  to  accept  it  on  our  side 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    FRELINGHUTSEN 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  P«^"'«=«y^,f=^ ' 
on  page  259,  after  line  9.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  other 
provisions  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  may 
Insure  under  this  section  a  /nortgage 
which  provides  permanent  financing  or  re- 
flnanclng  of  existing  mortgage  Indebtedness 
m  the  case  of  a  hospital  whose  permanent 
financing  Is  presently  lacking.  If  the  con- 
struction of  such  hospital  was  completed 
between  January  1,  1966.  and  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act."  ...  „„rf 

On  page  259.  line  10.  strike  out  (g)  and 
Insert    -(h)". 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman used  the  word  "may"  m  the 
amendment.  I  believe,  making  it  discre- 
tionary with  the  authorities? 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  That  is  right. 

Mr  PATMAN.  To  refinance. 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  say  that  this  amend- 
ment is  a  very  minor  modification  of  the 
proposed  new  section  242  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  that  would  allow  the 
Secretary  to  insure  mortgages  for  the 
construction  of  hospital  facilities. 

My  amendment  will  provide  a  very 
limited  retroactive  feature  to  allow 
financing  on  a  permanent  basis,  or  re- 
financing, for  hospital  faculties  which 
have  been  constructed  since  January  1. 
1966,  and  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 

^^Mr.^T  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Does  the  gentleman  know  how  many 
hospitals  will  come  under  this  ren- 
nancing  on  a  permanent  basis? 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  might  say 
to  the  centleman  from  Rhode  Island  that 
there  would  probably  be  a  very  small 
nmnber  which  would  qualify   for  this 

assistance.  ,      ^     .     .    .   ^. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  basic  intent 
of  .section  242  is  a  good  one.  to  encomage 
and  facilitate  the  construction  of  new. 
and  needed,  hospital  facilities.  This 
amendment  would  allow  the  firiancing  of 
a  newly  constructed  hospital  facility. 
There  is  one  such  facility,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  it 
is  in  my  congressional  district. 

I  believe  there  would  be  relatively  few 
that  would  qualify  under  this  retroac- 
tive feature. 

Mr  ST  GERMAIN.  If  the  gentleman 
WiU  yield  further.  I  would  state  that  I 
believe  this  is  what  was  objected  to  2 
years  ago.  this  type  of  an  amendment 


directed   specifically   to   one   particular 

hospital.  ,,         .„ 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  would  say  to 

the  gentleman  that  the  whole  point  of 

the  amendment  is  that  it  is  not  so  di- 

rpct€u 

Mr  ST  GERMAIN.  It  is  directed  to 
one  date,  why  is  it  not  1965  or  1964.  the 
date  to  which  we  would  make  this  bill 
retroactive?  „,       .   .     . 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  date  is 

Januaiy  1.  1966. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  fuither 
that  there  is  no  regional  flavor  to  this 
amendment  at  all.  It  would  apply  to  hos- 
pital faculties  in  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  or  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
or  in  the  State  of  Texas.  There  is  no 
regional  flavor.  It  is  not  aimed  at  an 
individual  facility  or  any  specific  facility. 

Mr  ST  GERMAIN.  Tliere  is  one  in 
the    State    of    New    Jersey    that    would 

'^"m^^FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  have  just 
told  the  gentleman  that. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  thank  the  gen- 

"^M'^"fRELINGHUYSEN.  That  is  one 
reason  I  am  offering  the  amendment  be- 
cause permanent  financing  has  not  been 
arranged   for   this   facility. 

Mr   CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 

'^Si'??tE[SGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 

''mTTaHILL.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

I  have  read  this  section  and  I  have 
read  the  gentleman's  amendment.  I  think 
it  is  a  very  constructive  improvement  ol 
his  ;ct.  we  all  recognize  the  great  need 
today  for  aid  to  hospitals.  If  there  is 
anv  way  that  we  can  help  «ny  hospital 
in  this  country  obtain  permanent  financ- 
ing it  seems  to  me  this  amendment 
should  be  supported  and  I  agam  ':om- 
mend    the    gentleman   for   offering    his 

'^M?' 'FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  m*ght  say  I  commend  the  conunittee 
for  having  made  the  suggestion  to  pro- 
vide this  kind  of  insurance  for  mortgages 
for  the  construction  of  hospitals,  ine 
need  since  January  1,  1966.  /or  mor^; 
gage  assistance  has  been  real,  and  the 
difficulties  of  certain  hospitals  in  acquir- 
ing adequate  financing  have  been  real. 

Mr  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 

'^Sn  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 

^^Mr^'wiDNALL.  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  on  this  amend^ 
ment.  I  think  this  is  needed  and  it  can 
be  very  very  helpful  in  some  vei-y  really 
trying  circimistances  right  now  where 
several  hospitals  have  not  been  able  to 
get  permanent  financing. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 

gentleman.  .      , 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 

gentleman  yield?  ,    =  ,j  ,     .v,„ 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 

^^Mr'^'jOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
IMr  FRELINGHUYSEN  1  has  in  mind  a  hos- 
pital  located   within   his   congressional 


district.  However,  since  many  of  my 
constituents  utilize  that  hospital,  I  think 
the  p.entleman  has  a  good  amendment 
and  I  intend  to  support  it. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  am  sure  that  hospitals  in  other  areas 
may  aLso  qualify  for  this  assistance. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chaimian.  if  the 
gentleman  wiU  yield,  we  are  willing  to 
accept  the  gentleman's  amendment  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.   I   thank   the 

gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man  from    New    Jersey    IMr.    Freling- 

HUYSENl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  amendments  to  title  XII.  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE    XIII — HOUyiNG    GOALS    AND    AN- 
NUAL  HOUSING   REPORT 
REAFFIRMATION     OF     COAL 

Sec.  1301.  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
supply  of  the  Nation's  housing  is  not  increas- 
ing rapidly  enough  to  meet  the  national 
housing  goal,  established  in  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949,  of  the  "realization  as  soon  as  feasible 
of  the  goal  of  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable 
living  environment  for  every  American  fam- 
Uy".  The  Congress  reaffirms  this  national 
housing  goal  and  determines  that  It  should 
be  met  within  the  next  decade  by  the  con- 
struction or  rehabilitation  of  twenty-six  mil- 
lion housing  units,  six  million  of  these  for 
low  and  moderate  income  families. 

ANNUAL    liOl'SINC    REPORT 

Sec.  1302.  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  shall  annually  submit 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  in  time  to  provide  basic 
material  for  the  Economic  Report  of  the 
President  a  report  of  ( 1 )  his  estimate  of  the 
number  of  standard  housing  inuts  produced 
through  new  construction  and  rehabilita- 
tion, private  and  public,  in  the  preceding 
year.  (2)  his  estimate  of  the  number  of  such 
units  produced  for  low  and  moderate  in- 
come families.  (3)  his  assessment  of 
whether  the  ten-year  housing  goal  set  forth 
above  Is  being  met.  (4)  his  recommendation 
of  the  current  annual  goal  to  meet  the  ten- 
year  goal,  and  (5)  his  recommendations  of 
the  legislative  and  administrative  actions 
necessary  to  achieve  the  ten-year  goal. 

Mr.  PATMAN  i during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  XIII  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  XIII?  If  not.  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  XIV— MISCELLANEOUS 

MODEL   CITIES 

Sec.  1401.  (a)  Section  111(a)  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966  is  amended — 

( 1)  by  striking  out  "and"  the  second  time 
it  appears;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  ".  and  not  to  exceed  $12,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969". 


(b)  Section  111(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  the  third  time  it 
appears;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  i>eriod  at  the 
end  thereof  ",  and  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970". 

(c)  Section  111(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:    ^ 

"(c)  Any  amounts  appropriated  under  this 
section  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, and  any  amounts  authorized  for  any 
fiscal  year  under  this  section  but  not  appro- 
priated may  be  appropriated  for  any  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  commencing  prior  to  July  1, 
1970." 

VRBAN    RENEWAL    DEMONSTRATION    GRANT 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  1402.  (a)  Section  314(a)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1954  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
"to  public  bodies.  Including  cities  and  other 
political  subdivisions,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "to  public  bodies  (including  cities 
and  other  political  subdivisions  i  and  non- 
profit organizations,": 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  "In  the  case  of  any  such  grant 
to  a  nonprofit  organization,  the  Secretary 
shall  require  tliat  the  assisted. activities  and 
undertakings  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
program  of  tlie  local  public  agency";  and 

(31  by  striking  out  In  the  second  sentence 
"No  such  grant  shall  exceed  two-thirds  of  the 
cost,  as  determined  or  estimated  by  said  Sec- 
retary, of  such  activities  or  vtndertakings, " 
and  inserting  iu  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"No  such  grant  shall  exceed  90  per  centum  of 
the  cost,  as  determined  or  estimated  by  the 
Secretary,  of  the  assisted  activities  or  under- 
takings.". 

(b)  Section  314(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$10,000,000"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$20,000,000". 

AUTHORIZATION     FOR    URBAN     INFORMATION     AND 
TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE    SERVICES    PROGRAM 

Sec.  1403.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
906  of  the  Demonstration  CitiCo  and  Metro- 
politan Develpment  Act  of  1966  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  not  to  exceed  $5,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1968 
and  1969.  and  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1970". 

(bl  The  second  sentence  of  section  906  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Any 
amounts  appropriated  under  this  section 
shall  remain  available  until  expended,  and 
any  amounts  authorized  for  any  fiscal  year 
under  this  section  but  i.ot  appropriated  may 
be  appropriated  for  any  succeeding  fiscal 
year  commencing  prior  to  July  1.  1970." 

ADVANCES     IN     TECHNOLOGY     IN     HOUSING     AND 
URBAN    DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  1404.  (a)  Section  1010(d)  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  the  following:  ",  which 
amounts  shall  be  increased  in  subsequent 
fiscal  years  by  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary". 

(b)  Section  1010(c)  ol  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "two  years"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "three 
years". 

COLLEGE    HOUSING 

Sec.  1405.  (a)  The  heading  of  section  401 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "loans"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "assistance  in  the  form  or  loans 
OR  annual  grants '. 

(b)  Section  401(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  To  assist  educational  institutions  in 
providing  housing  and  other  educational  fa- 
cilities for  students  and  faculties,  the  Secre- 
tary may  make  loans  of  funds  to  such  in- 
stitutions for  the  construction  or  purchase 


of  such  facilities  or  may.  as  an  alternative 
to  all  or  part  of  the  loan  (in  the  case  of  any 
such  institution) .  make  annual  grants  to  the 
institution  to  reduce  the  cost  of  its  borrow- 
ing from  other  sources  for  such  construction 
or  purchase:  Provided.  That  no  such  assist- 
ance shall  be  provided  unless  ( 1 )  the  educa- 
tional institution  involved  is  unable  to  se- 
cure the  necessary  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion or  purchase  from  other  sources  upon 
terms  and  conditions  equally  as  favorable  as 
I  lie  terms  and  conditions  applicable  to  loans 
under  this  title,  and  (2)  the  Secretary  finds 
that  any  such  construction  will  be  under- 
taken in  an  economical  manner,  and  that 
any  such  facilities  are  not  or  ^^nll  not  be 
ol  elaborate  or  extravagant  design  or  ma- 
terials." 

(c)  Section  401(c)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

( 1 )  by  inserting  " ( 1 ) "  after  ••(c)": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "of  (1)"  and  •'or  [2)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of  ( A)  "  and  "or 
(Bl  ".  respectively;  and 

1 3)  by  adding" at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(2)  Annual  grants  to  an  educational  in- 
stitution with  respect  to  any  housing  or 
other  educational  facilities  shall  be  made 
over  a  fixed  period  not  exceeding  forty  years, 
and  provision  for  such  grants  shall  be  em- 
Ijodied  in  a  contract  guaranteeing  their  pay- 
ment over  such  period.  Each  such  grant  shall 
he  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween lAi  the  average  annual  debt  service 
v.liich  would  be  required  to  be  paid,  during 
the  life  of  the  loan,  on  the  amount  borrowed 
from  other  sources  lor  the  construction  of 
such  facilities,  and  (B)  the  average  annu.-il 
debt  service  which  the  institution  would 
have  been  required  to  pay,  during  the  life 
of  the  loan,  with  respect  to  such  amounts  if 
the  applicable  interest  rate  were  the  rate 
specified  in  paragraph  (1):  Provided.  That 
the  amount  on  which  such  grant  is  based 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  but  in  no 
event  shall  exceed  the  total  development  cost 
of  the  facilities." 

(d)  Section  401(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(1)"  after  •(d)".  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(2)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary,  together  ■with  loan  prin- 
cipal and  interest  payments  made  by  educa- 
tional institutions  assisted  with  loans  made 
hereunder,  for  payments  on  notes  or  other 
obligations  issued  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  section." 

(ei  Section  401(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(fi  (1)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  payment  of  annual 
grants  to  educational  institutions  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section. 

"(2)  Contracts  for  annual  grants  under 
this  section  shall  not  be  entered  into  in  an 
aggregate  amotint  greater  than  is  authorized 
in  appropriation  Acts:  and  in  any  event  the 
total  amount  of  annual  grants  which  may  be 
paid  tD  educational  institutions  in  any  year 
pursuant  to  contracts  entered  into  under  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  $10,000,000.  which 
amount  shall  be  increased  by  $10,000,000  on 
July    1.    1969." 

(ii  Section  403  of  such  Act  is  .amended 
by  striking  out  "the  funds  provided  for  in 
this  title  in  the  form  of  loans"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  amount  of  the  funds 
provided  for  in  this  title  in  the  form  of 
loans,  and  not  more  than  12 U  per  centum 
of  the  funds  provided  for  in  this  title  for 
grants,". 

(g)(1)  Section  401(g)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  Except  as  otherwise  proivde  in  the 
second  paragraph  of  section  404(b).  in  the 
case  of  any  loan  which  is  made  under  this 
section  to  a   nonprofit  student   housing  co- 
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operative  corporation  referred  to  n  clause 
(5)  of  section  404(b).  or  wlilch  Is  obtained 
from  other  Bources  by  suci  a  corporation 
and  is  the  subject  of  a  contract  for  annual 
grants  entered  into  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  require  thai  the  note  secur- 
ing such  loan  be  coslgned  b;  the  educational 
Institution  ( referred  to  In  c  ause  ( 1 )  of  such 
section)  at  which  such  c(  rporatlon  is  lo- 
cated, and  that,  In  the  evei  t  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  such  corporation,  title  to  the  housing 
constructed  with  such  loan  will  vest  in  such 
educational    Institution." 

(2)  Clause  (3)(B)  of  section  404(b)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  str  king  out  "of  any 
loan  secured  under  this  title"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  followi  ig:  "of  any  loan 
which  is  made  imder  secti  >n  401.  or  Is  the 
subject  of  a  contract  for  a  inual  grants  en- 
tered into  under  section  4C1.". 

(3)  Clause  (4)  of  section  404(b)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  strlkln  ;  out  "to  obtain 
loans  '  and  Inserting  in  llei  i  thereof  "to  ob- 
tain loans   or  grants". 

(4)  The  second  paragraj  h  of  section  404 
(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amen  led  by  Inserting 
after  "clfMlBe  (5)  of  this  subsection,"  the 
follOwlnEr-"and  in  the  c.ise  nf  any  loan  which 
Is  obtained  from  other  sources  by  such  a 
corporation  and  is  the  sub,  ect  of  a  contract 
for  annup.l  grants  entered  Into  under  sec- 
tion 401,". 

(h)  Section  104(C)  of  sut  h  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  p 'rlod  at  the  end 
tUereof  the  following;  ";  e  ccept  that  in  the 
case  of  the  purchase  of  fr.  ilitles  such  tcrni 
me.ins  the  cost  as  approved  Oy  the  Secretary". 

HorSING    i  OR    THE    ELDERLY 

Sec.  140G.  (a)  Section  205  (a)  of  the  Hous- 
ln3  Act  cf  l':-59  Is  .'.mended-  - 

(1)  by  Inserting  In  paragraph  d)  aft«r 
"coi-porations,"  the  foil  wing:  "limited 
profit  sponsors,": 

(2)  by  inserting  In  pr;ri«;rnph  (2)  after 
"(as  defined  in  subsection  (d)(2)),"  the 
following:  "to  any  limited  )roIit  sponsor  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary.";  and 

(3)  by  inserUng  in  p.irigraph  (3)  after 
"Secretary"  tie  following;  ".  except  that  in 
the  c.-ise  of  ether  than  a  jorporatiou.  con- 
sumer cocpcr.itive.  or  publ  c  body  or  agency 
the  amount  of  tha  loan  si:  all  not  exceed  90 
per  centum  o:  V.:2  devcloi  ment  cusL". 

(b)  Section  202ic)  (3)  of  such  Act  is 
ameuUed  by  striking  out  "f  Ul". 

rEt)Er.Ai.-srATE  tbaini  jo  programs 

Sec.  1407.  (a)  Title  VIH  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1964  is  amended — 

(1)  bv  inserting  after  "urban  centers,"  In 
section  801  (b  I  the  followln  ;;  "and  with  busi- 
ness firms  and  associations  labor  unions,  and 
other  interested  assoclatU  ns  and  organiza- 
tions,"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "technical  and  prcfcs- 
s'.cnal  people"  in  sections  roi(b)  (1)  and  802 
(a)(1)  and  in.::ertin3  in  leu  thereof  "tcch- 
nlc:^l,  professional,  and  o  .her  persons  with 
the  capacity  to  mrister  >.nd  employ  such 
skills";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  "  vhich  has  rcapon- 
sib.Utv  for  community  cle'  clopment"  in  sec- 
tions 801(b)  ( 1)  •'ind  802(1)11)  tlie  follow- 
In':  ",  or  by  a  private  non  )rofit  or^nnization 
which  Is  conducting  or  ha  ;  responsibility  for 
housing  and  commur  ity  development 
programs". 

(b)  Section  805  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  "Gu;im.  America  »  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  I  ilands,"  after  "the 
Coiimionwealth  of  Ptierto 
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ADDIlION.\L  ASSISTANT 

AND   URBAN   DEVE 

.Sec.  1408.  (a)  The  first 
4(a)    of    the    IJepartment 
Urban  Development  Act  Is 
Inj;  out  "five"  and  insertl^ig 
"six", 

^b)  Paragraph  (87)  of 


or  HOUSING 
.OI^.MENT 


lentence  of  section 
of    Housing    and 
.amended  by  strlk- 
ln lieu  thereof 

^tion  5315  of  title 


5,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(4)"  an<^  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"16)". 

INTERNATIONAL    HOUSING 

Sec.  1409.  Section  604  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1957  Is  amended  to  rend  r.s  follows: 

"Sec.  604.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  m.ay  exchange  data 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  planning  and 
develcipment  with  other  nations  and  as- 
semble such  data  from  other  nations, 
thrnugh  participation  in  international  con- 
ferences and  other  menn-.  where  such  ex- 
chant^e  or  jipsembly  is  dermed  by  him  to  be 
bcneficlnl  In  cirryln!!  out  his  responsibilities 
under  liie  Dcp.irtmcnl  of  Hinisinr^  and  Urban 
Deve'opment  Act  or  other  legislation.  In 
carryini;  out  his  respon  ibilltics  under  this 
subsection  the  ;5ecretary  may— 

••(1)  piy  the  expenses  of  participation  In 
activilJes  conducted  under  authority  of  this 
section  including,  but  not  limited  to.  the 
compensation,  travel  expenses,  and  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence  of  persons  serving  in 
an  .idvlsory  capacity  while  away  from  their 
homes  or  ro:;ulr,r  piacrs  of  business  in  con- 
nection with  attendance  at  international 
mectingj  and  conferences,  or  other  travel  for 
the  purpose  of  cxchunc;e  or  assemljly  of  daUi 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  planning  and 
development:  but  such  travel  e>:pen.ses  shall 
not  exceed  those  autliorlzed  for  regular  of- 
ficers and  employees  tr.i.elins  in  connection 
with  said  activities;  and 

"(2)  accept  from  international  organiza- 
tions, foreign  ccuntrics,  and  pnvate  non- 
profit foundations,  funds,  services,  facilities, 
materials,  and  other  donations  to  be  utilized 
Joinilv  in  carrying  out  activities  under  this 
section. 

■ibi  Intrrnatlcnal  programs  and  acthitles 
carried  out  by  the  Secretary  under  the  au- 
thority provldrd  in  jubseclicn  la)  shall  b? 
.subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secrctr.ry  of 
State  for  the  puipojc  of  assuring  that  such 
r-uthorlty  shall  bo  exercised  In  a  manner  con- 
.■i.':i->nt,  with  thD  icrcicn  pol'oy  of  the  United 
Stares." 

Low-r.F.::T  public  housing— corpos.^te  status 
Sr;c.  1410.  (ai  Tlie  first  rentence  of  section 
3  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  Is 
amended  by  striking  ot;t  "a  body  corporate  of 
perpetual  duration  to  be  known  as". 

(b)  Section  17  of  such  Act  Is  rcpenled.  The 
capital  stock  referred  to  in  such  Fectlon  fhall 
bs  retired,  and  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  repre- 
sented bv  such  stock  shall  be  returned  to  the 
Trearury  of  the  United  Sites. 

(c)  Such  A:t  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
s?o;  on  16  a  new  section  17  as  follows: 

"hnc.  17.  In  the  performance  of.  and  with 
re=pect  to,  his  functions,  powers,  and  dutle* 
nrd^r  this  Art,  the  Secretary  s)-.all  have  (In 
addition  to  any  authority  otherwise  vested 
in  him)  llJO  functions,  powers,  and  duties  tet 
forth  in  subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (e)  of  £CC- 
ticn  402  of  the  Houcing  Act  of  1D50." 

(di  Section  101  of  the  Covernmeni  Corpo- 
ration Control  Act  Is  .mended  by  striking  out 
"Un.tcd  States  Housing  Authority  and  In- 
cluding publi?  housii.g  projects  financed 
through  appnipr.ated  lunds  and  operations 
thereof;". 

ELIGIBILITY    FOR    RENT    SUPPLEMENT    PAYMENTS 

SEC.  1411.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  rerpecting  the  date  after  which 
a  mortgage  must  have  been  approved  for 
mortgage  Insurance  under  section  221  (d)  (3) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act.  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  is  au- 
thorized to  make,  and  contract  to  make,  rent 
supplement  payments  under  the  provisions 
of  section  101  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1P65  to  the  owners  of 
the  housing  projects  known  as  the  114th 
Street  rehabilitation  project  and  the  114th 
Street  rehabilitation  project  numbered  2,  In 
New  York  City,  New  York  (project  numbers 
012-33501  and  012-33612), 


CONSOLIDATION    OF    LOW-RENT   PUBLIC    HOUSING 
PROJECTS    IN   THE    DISTRICT   OF   COI  UMBIA 

Sec.  1412.  All  projects  now  operated  and 
maintained  by  the  National  Capit.il  Housing 
Authority  pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Alley  Dwelling  Act  are  deemed 
to  be  low-rent  housing  projects  and  may  be 
consolidated,  pursuant  to  section  15(6)  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  Into 
any  contract  for  annual  contributions  cov- 
ering projects  maintained  and  operated  pur- 
suant to  tlUe  II  of  the  District  of  CLlumbl.-i 
Alley  Dwelling  Act. 

Ur:B\N    RENEWAL    PROJECT   IN    G«RDEN    CITY. 
MICHIGAN 

Set.  1413.  Notwithstanding  the  date  cf 
c::nmencemcnt  of  construction  of  the  Fl.or- 
ence  Prlm:-.ry  School  in  O.irden  City.  Mi -h'.- 
gan.  local  expenditures  made  In  connection 
with  such  .=;chool  sh.all.  to  the  extent  other- 
wise eligible,  be  cc\inted  a^  a  local  grant-in- 
aid  toward  the  Cherry  Hill  urban  renewal 
project  (Mich.  R-IC)  for  piirpcses  of  title  I 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

URC\N    RENEVV.\L    PTIOJECT    IN    SACRAMENTO, 
C.^LITOnNIA 

Slc.  1414.  Notwithstanding  the  date  of 
ccjm:ncnccinent  of  construction  of  the  storm 
dr.-ana^e  svstem  In  the  C.ipilol  M.iU  Biver- 
fr:ni  urb.ih  rrnt:val  project  (Calif.  R-G7)  in 
S.icramcnt.-".  California,  local  expenditures 
ma:l3  in  c:i:ir.e?t!on  with  cuch  storm  drain- 
age sy.«?tem  l:^c-lted  in  that  project  shall.  13 
tha  extent  otherri-c  cU'rlble.  be  counted  ?s  a 
local  grant-in-aid  tow.ard  that  project  for 
purposes  of  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1C19. 

SELF-HELP     STUOIES 

S:iC.  1415.  (a)  Section  207  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  inserting  alter  the 
words  "improved  means"  the  following:  ". 
including  the  study  of  self-help  In  the  csn- 
struction,  rch.ibilitatlon,  and  ma.ntenancc  cf 
housing  for  low-income  perso.'s  and  ii'.milles 
and  the  methods  of  selecting,  involving,  and 
directing  such  persons  and  families  in  silf- 
help  activities.". 

(b)  Tlie  Secretary  of  Houslnj;  ."nd  Urban 
Development  rhall  make  a  report  i">  the 
Congress,  within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  setting  forth  tho 
results  of  the  self-help  .-studies  and  demon- 
strations carried  cut  under  secticn  207  cf 
the  Housing  Act  of  1961,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

EAKTHCiUAI:E  STUDY 

Sec.  141C.  Section  5  of  the  Southeast 
Hurricane  Disaster  riellcf  Act  of  1&65  is 
amended  by  firiking  out  "tliree  years  alter 
the  appropriniion  of  funds  for  this  sti:c'y" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1£C9". 

HOME    UWKEKS'    LO.\N    ACT   OP    1&33 

EEC  1417.  (a)  Section  5(b)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  is  amended  to  icad 
as  follows: 

••(b)(1)  An  assocLatlcn  may  raisa  c  pi  til 
in  the  form  of  such  savings  deposits,  Cv-r?z. 
or  other  accounts,  for  fixed,  minimum,  or 
Indeanito  periods  cf  time  (nil  cf  which  r.re 
referred  to  in  this  section  as  savings  ac- 
counts and  all  of  wliich  ."^hall  have  the  s.ime 
priority  up^n  liquld.nion)  as  are  :iuthor:f.cd 
by  its  charter  or  by  regulations  of  the  Board, 
and  m.-iy  Usue  such  p.assbooks.  time  certifi- 
calts  of  deposit,  or  other  evidence  of  savings 
Recounts  r-s  are  so  authorized.  Holders  of 
savings  .".cc^unts  and  obl'sors  of  an  a.>:£0c;:t- 
tiou  sh.ai,  to  such  extent  as  may  be  provided 
by  Its  charter  or  by  regulations  of  the  Board. 
be  me.iibers  of  the  association,  and  shall 
have  suo'i  vcti"3  rlshts  ai-d  such  other 
rights  :.s  are  thereby  provided.  Except  ns  miy 
be  otl-.erwise  authorized  by  the  association's 
charter  or  regul'.tion  of  the  Board  In  the 
c.ise  of  civinjs  accounts  for  fixed  or  mini- 
mum terms  of  not  less  than  thirty  days,  the 
payment  of  any  savings  account  shall  be 
subject  to  the   right  of  the   association   to 
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require  such  advance  notice,  not  less  than 
thirty  days,  as  shall  be  provided  for  by  the 
charter  of  the  association  or  the  regulations 
of  the  Board.  The  payment  of  withdrawals 
from  savings  accounts  in  the  event  an  asso- 
ciation does  not  pay  all  withdrawals  in  full 
(subject  to  the  right  of  the  association  to 
require  notice)  shall  be  subject  to  such  rules 
and  procedures  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
association's  charter  or  by  regulation  of  the 
Board,  but  any  association  which,  except  as 
authorized  In  writing  by  the  Board,  falls  to 
make  lull  payment  of  any  withdrawal  when 
due  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  an  unsafe  or 
unsound  condition  to  transact  business 
within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section.  Savings  accounts  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  check  or  to  withdrawal  or  transfer  on 
negotiable  or  transferable  order  or  authonza- 
tion  to  the  association,  but  the  Board  may 
by  regulation  provide  for  withdrawal  or 
transfer  of  savings  accounts  upon  nontrans- 
ferable order  or  authorization. 

"(2)  To  such  extent  as  the  Board  may 
authorize  by  regulation  or  advice  In  writing. 
an  association  may  borrow,  may  give  security, 
and  may  Lssue  such  notes,  bonds,  deben- 
tures, or  other  oljligations.  or  other  securi- 
ties (except  capital  stock)  as  the  Board  may 
so  authorize." 

(b)  Section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "shares"  in  the  first 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sav- 
ings accounts  or  securities";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  first  semicolon 
in  the  second  proviso  the  following  words: 
"or  In  time  deposits,  certificates,  or  accounts 
of  any  bank  the  deposits  of  which  are  in- 
sured by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration;". 

(C)  Section  5(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  immediately  after  the  second  para- 
graph thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"Without  regard  to  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection,  any  such  association  may 
make  and  Invest  In  any  loan  not  exceeding 
$5.000 — 

"(A)  for  the  repair,  equipping,  alteration, 
or  improvement  of  any  real  property,  includ- 
ing the  construction  of  new  structures  re- 
lated  to  residential   use  of   the   property,   or 

"(B)  for  the  purpose  of  mobile  home 
financing,  subject  to  such  prohibitions,  lim- 
itations, and  conditions  as  the  Board  may  by 
regulation  prescribe." 

(di  Section  5(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph 
as  follows: 

"Any  such  association  may  Invest  in  loans, 
or  Interests  in  loans  secured  by  loans,  obliga- 
tions, or  Investments  in  which  It  has  any 
statutory  authority  to  invest  directly." 

FEDERAL    HOME    LOAN    BANK    ACT 

Sec.  1418.  Section  12  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act.  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1432), 
is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec. 
12.".  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

■(b)  Subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Board,  one  or  more  Federal 
liome  loans  banks  may  acquire,  hold,  or  dis- 
pose of,  in  whole  or  In  part,  or  facilitate  such 
acquisition,  holding,  or  disposition  by  mem- 
bers of  any  such  bank  of.  housing  project 
loans,  or  interests  therein,  having  the  benefit 
cf  any  guaranty  imder  section  221  of  the 
Forelcn  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  now  or 
hereafter  In  effect,  or  loans,  or  interests 
therein,  having  the  benefit  of  any  guaranty 
ir.ider  section  224  of  such  Act,  or  any  com- 
mitment or  agreement  with  respect  to  such 
loans,  or  Interests  therein,  made  pursuant 
to  either  of  such  sections." 

technical     AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  1419.  (a)  Section  110(c)  of  the  Hous- 
■  ij  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'paragraphs  (7),  (8),  and  (9)"  In  the  second 
uunimibered  paragraph  following  the  num- 
bered paragraphs  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of -paragraphs  (7),  (8),  (9),  and  (10)". 


(b)  Section  110(d)  of  the  Housinc  Act  of 
1949  is  amended  by  striking  out  "clauses 
(2),  (3)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"clauses  (2).  (3).  (7)". 

(c)  Section  110(e)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  (9)" 
in  clause  il)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•■(91 ,  and  (10)". 

(d)  Section  1101  ic)  (3)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "from 
the  beginning  of  amortization  of  the  mort- 
gage "  immediately  after  "twenty-five  years^'. 

(e)  Section  213(o)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  four  new  sentences  as  follows:  "Mon- 
eys in  the  Cooperative  Management  Hous- 
ing Insurance  Fund  not  needed  for  current 
operations  of  the  fund  shall  be  deposited 
with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  to 
the  credit  of  the  Cooperative  Management 
Housing  Insurance  Fvind  or  Invested  In  bonds 
or  other  obligations  of,  or  in  bonds  or  other 
obligations  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  in- 
terest by.  the  United  States.  The  Secretary 
may.  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  purchase  in  the  open  market 
debentures  which  are  the  obligations  of  the 
Cooperative  Management  Housing  Insurance 
Fund.  Such  purchases  shall  )je  made  at  a 
price  which  will  provide  an  investment  yield 
of  not  less  than  the  yield  obtainable  from 
other  investments  authorized  by  this  subsec- 
tion. Debentures  so  purchased  shall  be  can- 
celed and  not  reissued." 

(f)  Section  810(e)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  IS  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "private  corporation, 
association,  cooperative  society,  or  trust  "  in 
the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "mortgagor  approved  by  the  Secretary", 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "corporation,  associa- 
tion, cooperative  society,  or  trust"  in  the 
third  and  fourth  sentences  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "mortgagor". 

(g)  Section  220(d)  (2)  (B)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  .striking  out 
"corporations  restricted  by"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "corporations  or  other  legal  en- 
tities restricted  by  or  under". 

Mr.  PATMAN  'during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  XIV  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Te.xas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.   ASHLEY 

Mt.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oflered  by  Mr.  Ashley:  On 
page  275  strike  all  of  lines  9  through  24  and 
on  page  276  strike  all  of  lines  1  through  25 
and  substitute  therefor  the  following: 

Sec.  1417.  (a)  Section  5(b)  of  the  Home 
Owners  Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1464  (bl  ) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
tiie  follovving: 

••  'However,  certificates  of  account  guar- 
anteeing a  definite  rate  of  return  for  fixed 
periods  of  time  not  less  than  three  months 
may  lie  i.ssvied  for  shares,  as  prescribed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Board  by  regulation.'  " 

On  p«ge  277  strike  lines  3  through  5  and 
in  line  6  strike  "(2)". 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  section 
1417  of  the  bill  to  which  my  amendment 
is  directed  represents  a  very  significant 
departure  from  the  established  relation- 
ship that  historically  has  existed  be- 
tween Federal  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions and  their  savings  account  holders. 

We  all  understand  that  a  savings  and 
loan  association  is  a  specialized  finan- 


cial institution  established  to  accept 
savings,  to  honor  requests  to  withdra'A' 
these  savings,  and  to  pool  funds  mainly 
to  make  loans  secured  by  mortgages  for 
the  construction,  repair  and  purchase  of 
homes.  The  critical  ix)int  at  issue  is  that 
a  saver  in  a  savings  and  loan  association 
is  in  a  vei-y  different  position  legally  than 
a  saver  or  a  depositor  in  a  commercial 
bank. 

In  a  savings  and  loan  association,  a 
share  account  holder  is  an  equity  owner 
of  the  institution.  He  receives  "divi- 
dends" but  he  has  no  advance  legal  right, 
as  an  owner,  to  a  specified  rate  of  divi- 
dend any  more  than  any  private  stock- 
holder in  any  corpoi-ation. 

A  bank  depositor,  very  much  to  the 
contrary,  enters  into  a  debtor-creditor 
relationship.  The  bank  becomes  the 
debtor  and  the  depositor  the  creditor  and 
under  this  relationship  the  bank  con- 
tracts in  advance  to  pay  a  specified  rate 
of  interest. 

Under  present  law.  Federal  savings 
and  loan  associations  are  authorized  to 
raise  their  capital  only  through  the  issu- 
ance of  shares  and  they  are  specifically 
prohibited  from  accepting  deposits  which 
establish  tlie  debtor-creditor  relation- 
ship. 

Section  1417  would  rewrite  the  law  by 
allowing  mutual  associations  to  raise 
capital  through  deposits  for  either  fixed 
or  indefinite  periods  of  time  and  also  to 
raise  capita!  by  selling  notes,  bonds  or 
debentures. 

The  language  of  section  1417  .says  that 
a  depositor  in  a  sa%ings  and  loan  as- 
sociation is  not  going  to  have  any  greater 
rights  but  this  patently  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  legal  terms.  It  is  a  contradiction 
because  a  depositor  has  a  legal  right  to 
payment  and  a  share  holder  has  a  right 
only  to  dividends  if  they  are  earned.  In 
short,  a  depositor  is  a  creditor  and  credi- 
tors always  precede  equity  owners  with 
respect  to  claims  on  income  and  sharing 
of  assets  in  the  case  of  liquidation. 

Questions  also  arise  with  respect  to 
giving  Federal  .savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion authority  to  give  security  and  to  is- 
sue notes,  bonds  and  debentures.  Just 
what  does  this  provision  mean?  Can 
debentures  be  convertible  and.  if  so.  into 
what — share  accounts  or  the  newly  des- 
ignated "deposits"? 

Are  these  debt  obligations  subject  to 
insurance  by  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation?  The  com- 
mittee's report  states  that  they  are  not 
but  certainly  questions  can  arise  since 
the  proposed  language  in  the  bill  is  silent 
on  this  matter.  And  who  would  have  pref- 
erence in  case  of  liquidation  of  a  savings 
and  loan — the  share  holder — "depositor" 
or  the  fiolder  of  debt  obligations? 

It  would  be  helpful  if  we  could  look  to 
the  hearings  for  discussions  of  these  fun- 
damental andr  obviously  important  ques- 
tions but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  were  no  hearings  and  not  the  first 
suggestion  of  testimony  on  any  part  of 
section  1417.  The  section  was  adopted  in 
the  final  hour  of  the  markup  .<-tage  of  the 
bill  in  the  absence  of  any  prior  discus- 
sion or  consideration. 

Mr.  Chair.man,  the  desire  of  the  sav- 
ings and  loans  f-o  compete  better  with 
commercial  banks  is  vmderstandable.  Our 
purpose  is  not  to  thwart  competition  but 
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only  to  make  certain  that  such  competi- 
tion Is  healthy  and  serves  the  public  In- 
terest. 

Certainly  the  abrupt  silft  In  the  de- 
finition of  share  accounts  as  depositors 
and  the  granting  of  authority  to  borrow 
on  notes  and  debentures  need  much  more 
study  and  should  be  subj<ct  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  regulatory  _ 
cerned  before  being  presented  to  the 
Hou:%e  of  Representatives 

At  the  same  time  it  is 
tificatlon  exists  for  addit 


for  savings  and  loan's  in  a  ttracting  funds 


for  their  important  and 
role  in  providing  housing 


States.  Presently  the  Hojne  Loan  Bank 

and  loan's  to 
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clear  that  jus- 
onal  flexibility 


much  needed 
in  the  United 


of  savings  and 
home  building 


Board  authorizes  savings 

issue  saving  certificates  qo  shorter  than 

6  months  in  maturity. 

To  increase  the  ability 
loans  to  better  finance 
the  amendment  I  offer,  w  lich  strikes  the 
authority  lo  establish  deposit  accounts 
and  sell  debt  obligations 
the   Issuance    of   saving 
short  as  90  days  in  malurity  and  also 
would  permit  the  guaranleeing  of  future 
dividends — which   presently   is  not  au 
thorlzed  by  statute — prodded  that  suffl 
cient  funds  are  earmarket  1  in  advance  for 
this  puiTXJse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  idoptlon  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  U  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  has  sufficient  time  to  answer 
a  question,  I  would  appre  ciate  it.  I  would 
like  to  get  clear  in  m/  mind  if  the 
amendment  of  the  pe  itleman  would 
maintain  what  we  were  trying  to  do  in 
the  bill,  giving  CD  flexib  lity  to  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  so  they  can 
raise  more  money. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Preciselir  it  would. 
Mr.  BROCK.  They  fsce  a  real  crisis 
this  month.  We  intended  to   alleviate 
that. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes,  it  would  do  pre- 
cisely that. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Ch  lirman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  t>  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chs  irman,  the  gen- 
tleman wants  to  Chang!  the  names  of 
the  word  'deposit"  and  also  the  word 
"interest." 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  mistaken.  That  is  what  the 
bill  purports  to  do.  It  vould  allow  the 
savings  and  loans  to  u:e  "deposit"  in- 
stead of  "share  account,;,"  and  they  are 
totally  different. 

Mr.  PATM.\N.  The  gpntleman  wants 
to  change  it  back  from 
the  bill. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  do  nol 
it  back,  I  just  do  not  wait  the  change 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  CI  airman,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  if  a  large  number  of 
States  do  not  permit  th  at.  and  even  the 
State  of  the  gentleman' 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  am  f  imiliar  with  the 
fact  that  some  State-cl  lartered  institu 
tions  are  allowed  to  us^  the  word  "de 
posit"   and   the   word 


maintain  there  Is  a  subs  ajitial  difference 


the  way  it  is  in 
want  to  change 


interest,"   but  I 


between  the  word  "dividend"  and  the 
word  "interest"  and  the  words  "share 
account"  and  "deposit."  Interest  is  a  legal 
claim  and  a  dividend  is  available  only  if 
earned  by  the  association. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  would  this 
not  add  to  the  confusion,  to  pass  a  law 
to  change  it  in  those  States  that  now 
permit  it  under  State  law? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes;  I  think  there  would 
be  vei-y  considerable  confusion,  and  that 
is  precisely  the  reason  for  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  To  change  It  the  way 
the  gentleman  changes  it — in  other 
words,  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  cause  confusion. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
agreed  that  confusion  would  result.  The 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  is  convinced 
that  the  proposal  in  the  bill  would  add 
to  the  confusion. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
afraid  the  gentleman  inadvertently — cer- 
tainly not  intentionally — left  the  im- 
pression that  he  is  doing  this  for  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  and  that  they 
would  be  happy  with  this.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  if  he  knows  of  a  sav- 
ings and  loan  association  which  is  for 
this,  or  any  thrift  institution,  or  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board?  I  am  mak- 
ing the  statement  that  they  have  com- 
municated with  me  and  said  they  are 
opix)sed  to  it. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
respond  to  the  gentleman  by  saying  that 
inasmuch  as  we  did  not  have  hearings, 
it  is  impossible  to  know  the  sentiments  of 
the  savings  and  loan  associations.  They 
were  not  able  to  present  their  testimony 
before  the  committee,  and  it  is  this  I 
object  to.  I  am  pleased  the  chairman  saw 
fit  to  estabUsh  that  point. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman  not  think  the  bankers  came 
out  pretty  well  in  this  bill?  At  least  tliere 
was  a  provision  about  the  savings  and 
loans  chartering,  and  the  bankers  were 
certainly  adamantly  opposed  to  it.  and 
they  made  great  efforts  to  oppose  it.  and 
they  were  successful  in  striking  it  out. 
After  it  was  stricken  out.  by  a  very  close 
vote,  something  was  added  that  would 
help  the  savings  and  loan  associations  to 
a  certain  extent.  In  other  words,  it  gave 
the  savings  and  loans  a  small  amount  of 
help  so  that  the  housing  market  can  be 
benefited.  Now.  does  the  gentleman  not 
think  it  would  be  a  great  dissenice  to  the 
cuunlry  and  to  the  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations to  give  them  this  body  blow 
that  the  gentleman's  amendment  would 
"ivo  ? 

^  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman fram  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  House 
should  realize  we  had  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  tills  particular  principle 
and  the  actual  contents  of  the  amend- 
ments as  they  now  stand.  At  one  time  in 
this  bill  there  was  a  substantial  amend- 
ment to  provide  a  great  change  in  the 
savings  and  loan  institutions  by  allowing 
the  formation  of  a  new  Federal  chailered 
systtm  of  savings  institutions  for  hous- 
ing. 
Now.   we  struck  that  out  of  the  bill 


completely.  The  banks  were  very  much 
against  that  provision.  What  we  did  was 
to  take  out  a  few  of  the  provisions  within 
that  measure  and  frame  them  as  these 
amendments  because  it  certainly  seemed 
sensible,  if  we  were  going  to  increase  the 
responsibility  for  housing  and  home- 
building  in  tlie  thrift  institutions  which 
are  oriented  for  homebuilding.  we  ought 
to  help  them  in  getting  deposits  and 
other  funds  .'=o  that  they  would  have  the 
resources  we  are  calling  upon  them  to 
use. 

Let  me  grive  some  interesting  fiirures 
about  the  difference  between  savings  and 
loan  institutions  and  banks.  How  much 
assets  and  deposits  do  they  have,  and 
where  they  put  their  money? 

In  1967,  the  commercial  banks  had 
S182.6  billion  in  deposits  and  $586.6  bil- 
lion in  assets.  Out  of  those  assets  only 
18.9  percent  were  in  mortsapes. 

The  sa\1nss  and  loan  institutions  at 
the  same  time  had  $124.6  billion  in  de- 
posits and  $306.5  billion  in  assets,  but 
they  had  83.9  percent  of  their  assets  in 
mortgages. 

We  can  tell  from  those  figures  who  is 
supFortin?;  the  home  building  field.  It  is 
not  the  commercial  banks;  it  is  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  institutions. 

If  we  are  going  to  ask  them  to  support 
increasing  burdens,  we  have  to  put  them 

in  a  position  where  they  villi  be  an  active 
competitor  to  get  the  money  to  utilize; 
money  to  do  what  we  ask  them  to  do. 

What  we  have  done  in  these  amend- 
ments is  to  liberalize  in  a  modern,  up-to- 
date  way  both  the  instruments  and  the 
terminology  the  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions tise. 

Tlie  chairman  pointed  out.  and  cor- 
rectly so.  that  in  Ohio.  California,  and  a 
number  of  the  modem,  up-to-date  States 
the  States  savings  and  loan  institutions 
already  use  the  terminology  he  objects 
to.  Are  we  to  have  a  dual  system,  a 
healthy  dual  system  in  which  the  fed- 
erals can  do  what  the  States  can  do?  Are 
we  going  to  be  one  way  about  it? 

All  the  amendment  would  do  Is  to  put 
everybody  in  the  same  position.  We  are 
not  changing  the  legal  position  of  the 
parties  with  niutuals  or  shares.  In  the 
terminology  used  today,  they  all  refer 
to  their  dividends  as  interest,  and  to  the 
money  they  have  in  the  bank  as  their 
deposits,  and  it  is  accepted  temiinology. 
We  all  utilize  it.  The  gentleman  some- 
times uses  that  language  when  he  dis- 
cusses these  items  in  the  committee,  be- 
cause it  comes  so  naturally  to  the  lip. 
Why  should  this  not  be  up  to  date  and 
modem  and  reflect  the  terminology  being 
utilized  in  Uie  market?  That  is  all  tne 
amendments  would  do. 

We  really  ought  to  give  the  same  kind 
of  multiple  money  raising  powers  to  the 
savings  and  loan  institutions  that  the 
banks  have  had  for  so  many  years.  They 
can  take  their  deposits  in  many  forms 
and  n:ultiply  avaUable  resources  through 
notes  and  debentures  because  of  this 
great  fiexibility  we  give  them  through 
the  liberal  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  when  we  move 
at  tills  time  and  at  this  placo.  to  allow 
tliat  same  flexibUity  in  terms  of  multi- 
plying the  available  resources  for  the 
savings  and  loans  would  be   appropri- 
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ate.  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  do  a  more 
dynamic  job  for  America  In  one  of  the 
most  demanding  segments  of  our  econ- 
omy, home  building.  We  are  moving  in 
exactly  the  right  kind  of  direction  for  the 
time  in  which  we  are  passing  this  great 
new  housing  bill.  We  are  bringing  up  to 
date  the  approach  in  the  mortgage  field 
that  is  already  reflected  in  the  very 
dynamic  changing  money  market,  which 
is  so  essential  to  the  health  of  all  seg- 
ments of  the  American  economy. 

What  is  wrong  with  that?  It  .seems  to 
me  we  are  taking  the  intelligent,  required 
step  to  put  these  great  institutions  in  a 
posture  to  perform  in  partnership  with 
the  great  principles  we  are  trying  to  fol- 
low in  this  housing  bill. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  previous  speaker,  the  t^entleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  HannaI  a  question. 
I  have  frankly  had  sorae  misgivings 
about  this  amendment,  but  his  argu- 
ment has  almost  convinced  me  to  sup- 
port it.  It  .<;eems  to  me  his  vei-y  logic  that 
we  need  to  give  the  savings  and  loans 
the  ability  to  expand  their  cunency  and 
utilize  the  reserves  that  the  commercial 
banks  have  would  lead  me  either  to  op- 
pose the  proposal  or  support  equivalent 
tax  treatment  for  .savings  and  loans. 
Would  the  gentleman  agree  with  that 

premise? 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HANNA  If  you  are  talking  about 
utilization  of  their  resources  to  go  into 
the  many  fields  that  we  have  allowed 
banks  to  expand  in.  For  in.stance.  no  one 
in  Congress  moved  against  bankers  be- 
cause they  have  become  competitors  in 
things  like  travel  agencies,  car  rental 
agencies,  or  in  the  used  car  field,  because 
It  gives  them  a  broader  utilization  of 
their  resources.  If  we  are  talking  about 
a  wide-open  competitive  position  in  that 
regard,  there  might  be  some  concern 
about  the  position  that  they  have  tax- 
wise,  but  we  are  not  talking  about  that. 

Mr.  BROCK.  You  are  just  talking 
about  giving  them  an  opportunity  to 
multiply  their  reserves. 

Mr.  HANNA.  No.  I  am  talking  about  a 
utilization,  first  of  all.  of  the  terminology 
of  the  marketplace  and  the  instnmients 
to  attract  funds. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Utilizing  instruments  of 
the  marketplace  and  utilizing  deposit  ac- 
counts. What  is  the  commensurate  re- 
sponsibility of  the  savings  and  loans  as 
between  share  and  deposit  accoimts? 

Mr.  HANNA.  The  legal  relationship  be- 
tween the  deposit  and  the  share  account 
is  made  up  in  the  contract  that  the  man 
makes  when  he  goes  in  there.  But  I  am 
telling  you  today  in  terminology  and  in 
the  very  thinking  of  the  man  involved 
that  there  is  no  difference. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Is  it  your  intention  that 
a  deposit  account  could  be  utilized  as  a 
reserve  if  we  had  demand  or  reserve  de- 
posits in  the  bank  against  which  you 
could  loan  8  or  10  times? 

Mr.  HANNA.  This  bUl  does  not  cliange 
what  they  can  do  with  a  deposit  at  all. 
It  does  what  the  State  of  California  has 


already  done  and  what  the  State  of  Ohio 
has  already  done  in  terms  of  State 
sa\ings  and  loans.  I  have  not  seen  any 
problem  arising  from  that  as  to  what 
they  are  going  to  do  witli  the  deposits. 
They  will  carry  out  the  contract  that 
the  man  signed.  We  are  merely  talking 
about  the  terminology  which  will  be 
utilized  if  they  can  do  the  job. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thought 
I  understood  what  the  terminology 
meant  until  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia began  to  explain  what  he  thought 
it  meant.  I  have  no  concept  of  where  he 
intends  to  go  with  this  program. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Just  read  the  bill,  and  it 
will  tell  you. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  liave  read  the  bill  and  I 
thought  it  meant  something,  but  the 
gentleman  from  California  told  nie  some- 
thing el.se  todiy. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  would  like  lo  address 
my  question  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Ha.nnaI.  because  when  you 
mention  the  phrase  •multiplier  effect" 
you  concern  me.  Therefore.  I  feel  perhaps 
this  is  a  good  amendment,  because  if  a 
savings  and  loan  is  going  to  get  into  the 
multiplier  effect  of  bank  deposits  which 
will  create  more  money,  you  are  doins 

exactly  what  the  commercial  bank  does 
in  order  to  get  that  multiplier  effect  fac- 
tor, which  is  net  what  we  want  savings 
and  loans  lo  do.  We  want  them  to  stay 
in  the  moricfafie  money  field  and  be  giv- 
ing 85  percent  of  the  moneys  for  this. 
I  suspect  once  you  get  into  the  multiplier 
effect  it  means  that  they  will  try  to 
diversify  and  put  money  into  other  kinds 
of  loans.  Perhaps  this  will  go  into  de- 
mand deposits  and  checking  accounts, 
which  is  the  real  multiplier  effect.  This 
is  not  what  we  want  to  happen,  because 
it  will  damage  and  hinder  the  mortgage 
market.  The  gentleman  has  made  a  great 
argument  in  favor  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  gentleman  addressed 
liimself  to  the  point  that  deeply  con- 
cerns me.  because  of  the  colloquy  that  we 
have  had. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
sentleman. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I.  too.  would  like  to 
ask  a  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  answer  the  question  yet. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  yielded  to  me. 

I  would  like,  through  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  to  pose  a  question  lo 
the  gentleman  from  California.  If  I  im- 
derstood  the  argument  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  correctly,  he  feels 
that  there  is  every  need  for  a  version 
of  this  in  order  to  have  as  much  mnney 
in  the  savings  and  loans  as  it  is  possible 
to  have  to  make  this  money  available 
for  mortgages.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HANNA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man will  remember  that  answer  in  about 
10  minutes  when  I  offer  another  amend- 
ment. 


I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opFHJsition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  gentleman 
make  his  request  at  the  end  of  his  first 
5  minutes? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  liad  5  additional  min- 
utes, and  since  the  sjwn.sor  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment had  10  minutes.  I  feel  that  I  should 
have  equal  time. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  if  the  gentle- 
man cares  to  repeat  his  request  after  the 
first  5  minutes,  after  we  determine 
whether  or  not  it  is  worthwhile,  we  might 
grant  it.  But.  Mr.  Chairman,  right  now 
I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
The  pentleman  from  Texas  I  Mi".  Pat- 
man  I  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  each 
Member  cf  the  House  received  this  tele- 
gram. I  assume  that  because  a  large 
number  of  them  have  shown  it  to  me. 
and  especially  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. It  says: 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  Representa- 
tive Ashley  will  offer  .nn  amendment  to 
section  1417  of  the  hoiislni;  bill  that'll  pive 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associations  ex- 
panded flexibility  In  competition  for  indi- 
vidual savinRs  and  at  the  same  lime  preserve 
existing  and  historical  relationship  between 
the  Federal  savings  associations  and  its  cus- 
tomers. I  hope  you  may  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

American  Bankers  Association. 

John  W.  Holton.  Washington  Office. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  would  think  from 
that,  that  this  is  being  done  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  F'ederal  savings  and  loan 
associations,  but  I  want  to  say  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  that  the 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associations 
are  indignant  about  it.  They  called  me 
and  told  me  that  it  was  terrible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Ashley  1  has  not  been  re- 
quested to  offer  that  amendment  for  us. 
and  we  do  not  want  that  amendment. 
We  were  defeated  in  the  committee  on 
the  Federal  charter  bill.  There  was  a  tie 
vote,  and  then  a  motion  to  reconsider 
the  bill  lost  by  one  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the 
American  Bankers  Association  should 
be  very  happy  over  the  acliievement  in 
takmg  out  of  this  bill  things  to  which 
they  were  adamantly  opposed. 

After  this  was  done  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  HannaI  offered  an 
amendment  that  would  give  savings  and 
loan  institutions  certain  powers  to  which 
no  one  would  object  and  which  were  in 
the  interest  of  the  pubUc  and  an  ap- 
proach which  would  permit  more  hous- 
ing to  be  constructed  in  this  countrj-. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  savings  and  loan 
associations  are  helping  everybody,  but 
now  the  banks  want  to  strike  this  amend- 
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ment    out   or   render 
operations  ineffective. 
So,  Mr.  Chairman, 
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tions  and  all  of  the 
Every  thrift  institution 
amendment.  I  can  assure 
the  committee  of  that, 
you  that  although  the 
imply  it  is  in  behalf  of 
loan  institutions,  instead 
savings  and  loan  institut 
behalf  of  the  savings 
tions.  It  is  in  favor  of 
American   Bankers 
105  years  old — an  as 
lots  of  experience  and 
gimmicks,  and  as  a  result 
know  a  lot  of  ways,  whi 
quired  during  this  105 
tainly  they  have  tried 
at  the  IdsE  minute  and 
the  savihgs  and  loan's 
amendments.  I  say  that 
cause  I  have  no  opposi 
such.  We  want  a  good 
and   I   have   always 
banking  system. 

The  Ashley  amendment 
ruptive,     would     be 
should  we  have  and  no 
to  the  bankers'  lobby 
last,  when  we  are  gettihg 
one  of  the  biggest  bills 
ever  passed  just  because 
happy  over  one  or  two 
words  that  they  are  un 
already  in  the  law  in 
the  State  of  Ohio,  and  ot 
The  amendment  offe 
tleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr 
add    to    the    confusion 
strictly  a  bankers'  lobby 
cause  the  bankers'  lobby 
are   putting   it   out, 
adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hopi; 
bers  of  the  House  will 
mittee.  'We  tried  to  be 
We  tried  to  be  fair  with 
loan    associations.    The 
Loan  Bank  Board  is 
to  this  amendment  as 
groups. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
down  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Th^ 
tleman  from  Texas  has 
Mr.   BLACKBURN, 
move  to  strike  the 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
5  minutes,  but  I  do  w 
servation  that  the 
stitutions,  at  least,  in 
provided  a  great  deal 
the  development  of  m 
fered  considerably  in 
a  real  financial  crush 
facing  the  same 
future. 

In  my  discussions 
the  savings  and  loan 
district,  I  am  advised 
need  some  additional 
which  the  bill  as  notv 
provide.      . 
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trary,  it  extends  to  them  the  authority 
to  fniance  mobile  homes  which  I  believe 
is  a  legitimate  extension  of  their  au- 
thority. It  gives  them  more  authority 
to  engage  in  the  fmancing  of  home  re- 
pairs which  again  I  believe  is  a  legiti- 
mate extension  of  their  authority. 

It  allows  them 

Mr.  ASHLEY  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  my  amendment 
does  not  disturb  that  authority. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  want  to  be  sure 
about  that,  and  I  am  fdad  the  gentle- 
man rose.  The  amendment  offered  by  the 
fTentkman  would  not  disturb  their  au- 
thoritv  to  nniiage  in  that  type  lending? 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  Absolutely  not.  ^ 
Mr.    BLACKBURN.   The    ame»dment 

only  limits  the  borrowing  authority 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  To  the  extent  of  deposit 
accounts  and  the  authority  to  sell  debt 
oblinalions. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  want  to  .say  that  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  conclusions  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  I  believe  they  are  incorrect. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Let  me  direct  a 
question  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
IMr.  Ashley]. 

Am  I  then  to  understand  that  under 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  the  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations could  make  four  $1,000  un- 
secured loans  if  they  desire,  which  is  in 
the  bill  now? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  My  amendment  would 
leave  undisturbed 
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Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Their  lending  au- 
thority? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  new  grants  of  au- 
thority; that  is,  on  mobile  homes  and 
on  home  improvements  with  respect  to 
equipment.  That  is  absolutely  imdis- 
turbed.  These  new  grants  of  authorities 
I  am  not  quarreling  with.  My  quarrel 
goes  to  the  deliberate  effort  to  confuse 
share  accoimts  with  deposits. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Let  me  conclude 
with  this  observation:  I  have  discussed 
this  particular  provision  with  leaders  in 
the  industry  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  it  is  my 
understanding  that  he  does  favor  the 
provision  which  now  exists  in  the  bill: 
therefore  I  would  oppose  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  will  be  slad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman,  and  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  IMr.  Hanna). 
I  would  just  ask  the  gentleman  is  it  not 
ti-ue  that  with  the  very  high  interest 
rates  we  have  been  expeiiencing  that  the 
savings  and  loan  associations  have  had  a 
terrible  squeeze  in  terms  of  being  able  to 
obtain  money  with  which  to  finance 
mortgages? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  That  is  very  true. 
I  would  like  to  make  this  observation 
to  those  who  fear  that  the  savings  aird 
loan  associations  are  going  to  scatter 
their  resources  in  unrelated  fields,  let  me 
say  that  those  fears  are  not  well  founded. 
The  savings  and  loan  associations  would 
lose  their  tax  advantage  if  they  should 


allow  their  investments  to  get  into  too 
manv  other  fields.  I  believe  they  have  to 
maintain  an  80-percent  home  loan  mort- 
gage percentage  of  their  total  invest- 
ments in  order  to  get  the  tax  advanta;?e 
which  they  now  enjoy. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  They  will  need  this 
additional  flexibility  in  order  to  be  able 
adequately  to  do  their  job  of  mortgage 
financing. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  That  is  my  under- 
standing from  my  discussion  with  leaders 
in  savings  and  loan  institutions. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  get 
some  clarification  from  the  committee. 
I  have  looked  into  the  question  of  sav- 
ings .nnd  loan  institutions  vis-a-vis  the 
commercial  banks.  I  know  there  is  tre- 
mendous pressure  on  the  savings  and 
loans  to  retain  thrift  account  money  for 
the  mortgage  market. 

I  know  they  are  at  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage because  the  commercial  banks 
through  the  use  of  certificates  of  deposit 
and  other  devices  are  able  to  attract  a 
i;icr.t  deal  of  money  which  heretofore 
usrd  tD  go  into  the  savings  accoimts. 

But  I  also  know  that  each  time,  in  the 
history  of  banking  in  the  United  States, 
that  we  create  a  new  type  of  savings  or 
banking  institution,  each  of  these  in- 
stitutions constantly  tries  to  broaden  its 
powers  and  functions  so  that  It  can  ulti- 
mately hope  and  dream  of  getting  into 
the  field  of  general  banking. 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  allow  this 
to  happen  with  savings  and  loans  be- 
cause we  will  jeopardize  the  availability 
of  mortgs,ge  money  even  more.  This  is 
just  what  v;e  do  not  want  to  do. 

I  know  that  there  has  been  suggested 
legislation  for  some  period  of  time  around 
the  Congress  to  give  greater  powers  to 
savings  and  loan  associations,  to  give 
depository  demand  deposits  to  savings 
and  loans,  to  give  them  checking  ac- 
counts, to  give  them  the  power  to  di- 
versify the  kinds  of  loans  they  can  make, 
installment  loans,  commercial  and  per- 
sonal loans,  and  many  other  types  of 
loqns  which  bring  back  a  greater  yield  In 
profits  to  the  lending  institution  than  do 
the  mortgage  loans. 

Now  I  would  like  to  ask  the  members 
of  the  committee  the  following  question: 
Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  there  is 
nothing  in  this  bill  to  give  to  the  savings 
and  loans  authority  to  do  this  in  the 
pre.sent  bill?  .„  ^,„ 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  is  entirely 
right.  It  is  expressly  prohibited  that 
there  be  any  demand  deix>sits  or  any 
checking  accounts  for  the  .savings  and 
loans.  ^     .^.,.^ 

Mr  GIAIMO.  What  is  this  flexibility 
that  I  hear  referred  to  by  some  members 
of  th°  committee,  to  give  flexibihty  to 
the  savings  and  loans? 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HANNA.  That  terminology  was 
used  in  the  bankers'  telegram  and  was 
used  by  me  to  indicate  the  flexibility  of 
instruments  available  to  raise  money — 
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which  is  not  the  same  thing  as  flexibility 
to  use  money  once  you  have  it. 

When  you  talk  about  the  multiplicity 
of  instruments,  you  are  not  talking  about 
multiplicity  in  tei-ms  of  leverage  or  in 
terms  of  the  utilization  of  funds.  I  thank 
Xhz  gentleman  so  that  I  could  make  that 
clear. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  There  is  one  other  ques- 
tion that  I  would  like  to  ask. 

RefeiTing  to  the  bill  on  page  276,  line 
21,  the  bill  reads  as  follows: 

To  such  extent  as  the  Board  m.TV  authorize 
by  regulation  or  advice  In  writing,  an  asso- 
ciation may  borrow,  may  pive  security,  and 
ra.iy  Issue  such  notes,  bonds,  debentures,  or 
other  obligations,  or  other  securities  (except 
capital  stock)  as  the  Board  may  so  authorize. 

As  I  understand  it,  this  will  give  them 
greater  flexibility  in  entering  into  bor- 
rowing contracts  with  the  commercial 
banks  or  other  institutions,  if  so  for  what 
purpose? 

Mr.  HANNA.  This  will  mean  that  de- 
bentures, which  are  market  instruments 
utilized  by  other  banking  institutions, 
will  be  available  for  the  savings  and 
loans  so  that  they  will  have  on  hand  more 
money  to  be  able  to  use  it  in  the  mort- 
gage market  and  reduce  these  tremen- 
dous high  rates  that  we  all  now  see  the 
American  people  paying  for  mortgages. 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  Is  this  a  broader  au- 
thorization to  allow  them  to  go  into  the 
commercial  bank  type  of  loans  other 
than  the  home  financing  type  of  loans 
and  home  improvement  type  of  loans 
and  also  the  mobile  home  types?  Are  we 
authorizing  them  to  get  into  any  other 
types  of  investment  other  than  those 
they  have  authority  for  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  HANNA.  The  answer  to  that  is 
"No." 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  What  about  these  va- 
cation loans?  Is  that  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  HANNA.  No,  It  Is  not.  When  you 
say,  "vacation  loan,"  do  you  mean  a 
loan  to  go  on  a  vacation? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  imderstand  there  is 
something  on  vacations  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  HANNA.  There  is  a  provision  for 
the  financing  of  a  second  home  where 
a  man  has  a  home  in  town  and  he  wants 
to  build  one  in  the  mountains  or  down 
on  the  beach.  This  is  only  a  continua- 
tion of  home  financing  and  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  financing  a  vacation.  It  is 
the  kind  of  a  loan  that  you  can  make  at 
a  bank. 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
My  own  feeling  is  that  we  have  to  do 
something  to  relieve  the  pressures  on  the 
savings  and  loans  so  that  they  will  re- 
main an  available  source  of  thrift 
money  which  goes  to  them  and  which 
will  then  go  into  the  mortgage  market. 
I  think  we  must  act  to  assure  that  these 
fimds  continue  to  go  into  the  savings 
and  loan  associations.  We  must  avoid  a 
repetition  of  what  hapix^ned  when  the 
commercial  banks  became  active  with 
certificate  of  deposit  and  drained  so 
much  money  from  the  savings  institu- 
tioiis. 

I  do  not  think  the  answer  to  this 
problem  is  broadening  the  power  of  the 
savings  and  loan  so  that  ultimately  they 
v.ill  get  more  and  more  of  their  money 
out  of  mortgage  Investments  and  begin  to 
invest  it  into  the  short-term  money  mar- 


ket which  has  a  greater  yield  to  them 
and  a  greater  profit. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man and  I  believe  most  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  agree  with  him. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

.^.^:ENDMENT    offered    by    MR.    ST    GERMAIN 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  St  Germain: 
On  page  277.  strike  out  lines  17  through  20. 

The  CH.MRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  happy  that  my  particular  amend- 
ment follows  immediately  after  the 
amendment  offered  previously.  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  the  .speakers  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  see  that 
savings  and  loan  associations  have  as 
much  money  available  as  possible  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  created — 
to  promote  savings  and  to  grant  loans 
to  people  to  buy  homes. 

However,  just  as  was  pointed  out  in 
the  debate,  especially  since  1966  there 
has  been  a  crisis  in  the  money  market, 
and  unless  my  amendment  is  adopted,  I 
can  picture  one  of  the  headlines.  It  is 
a  good  bill.  Vie  have  worked  liard  on  it. 
Tire  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has 
spent  many,  many  months  on  this  bill. 
The  members  of  the  subconunittee  have, 
also. 

However,  I  would  hate  to  have  it 
ruined  by  a  newspaper  headline  which 
states,  "Congress  Authorizes  Mortgage 
Funds  for  Beach  Houses  and  'Vacation 
Houses." 

Certainly  these  funds  should  be  made 
available  to  the  people  who  need  them— 
for  the  yoimg  couple  that  wants  to  buy 
a  home  in  which  to  raise  a  fzimily.  If 
John  Doe  wants  a  second  home,  a  vaca- 
tion home  in  the  mountains  or  at  the 
beach,  let  John  Doe  go  on  the  conven- 
tional route,  but  let  us  keep  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  money  for  those  people  who 
want  to  buy  their  first  home.  If  condi- 
tions change  in  future  5'ears,  perhaps  the 
proix>sal  might  be  acceptable. 

But  at  this  time  I  do  not  feel  that  we 
in  the  Congress  should  authorize  savings 
and  loan  associations  to  go  into  lending 
money  for  second  homes,  vacation 
homes. 

StJBSTrrUTE   AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
ME.    HANNA 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hanna  to  the 
amendment  oflered  by  Mr.  St  Germain:  On 
page  277,  strike  out  lines  14  through  23,  and 
Insert  the  following; 

"Without  regard  t-o  any  other  provision  of 
this  subsection,  but  subject  to  such  prohibi- 
tions, limitations,  and  conditions  as  the 
Board  may  by  regulation  prescribe,  any  such 
association  may  make  and  Invest  In — 

"(A)  any  loan  not  exceeding  $5,000  for  the 
repair,  equipping,  alteration,  or  improve- 
ment of  any  real  property,  or 

"(B)  any  loan  for  the  purpose  of  mobile 
home  financing." 


Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  taking 
tliis  opportunity  to  amend  the  amend- 
ment, I  am  trying  to  do  a  second  service, 
I  believe,  to  the  committee.  In  commit- 
tee, when  we  were  discussing  section  A, 
we  spoke  of  the  $5,000  limitation  which 
was  suggested  by  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  IMr.  Brock  1.  In  offering  this 
amendment  to  the  amendment  we  have 
achieved  exactly  what  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  wants  to  achieve,  and 
at  the  same  time  straightening  out  the 
other  problem.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
go  along  with  me  on  this  version. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield.  I  believe  in  essence  he  has 
struck  out  the  words  "including  the  con- 
struction ol  new  structures  related  to 
residential  use  of  the  property,"  which 
would  in  essence  in  actuality  eliminate 
second  homes? 

Mr.  HANNA.  Tliat  is  correct. 
Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  But  it  would  retain 
"for  the  repair,  equipping,  alteration,  or 
improvement"  of  an  existing  structure? 
Mr.  HANNA.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  be  happy  to  accept  the  gentle- 
man's substitute  or  amendment  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  v.-ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  J'--  ^cy. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  this  amendment 
on  the  savings  and  loan  associations  that 
are  located  in  seashore  areas  and  whose 
principal  functions  are  to  provide  mort- 
gage loans  for  people  who  want  to  buy 
seashore  homes? 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  this  will  be  a 
problem  for  them  in  terms  of  petting  any 
new  power  which  they  do  not  now  have. 
Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  it  has  been 
my  observation  that  the  commercial 
banks  and  sources  of  conventional  loan 
money  are  not  a  bit  interested  in  financ- 
ing this  type  home.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, if  we  take  this  power  and  authority 
away  from  the  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, who  is  going  to  finance  construc- 
tion of  homes  along  the  Jersey  coast  and 
other  recreational  areas  of  this  country, 
where  w^  are  seeking  to  develop  homes 
for  people  to  enjoy  their  vacation  time? 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  IMr. 
St  Germain],  who  is  the  major  author 
of  this  alteration,  which  was  not  my 
idea  to  begin  with.  I  want  to  be  siu-e  we 
straighten  out  the  problems  v.e  have  on 
another  aspect. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  ChainAan. 
anything  the  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions can  do  now,  they  can  continue  to 
do.  I  wonder  what  is  wrong  with  the 
homes  if  the  conventional  and  FHA 
people  will  not  approve  these  homes? 
That  is  No.  1. 

No.  2,  I  feel  that  we  want  to  put  this 
mortgage  money  into  the  ghettos  where 
we  need  the  first  homes,  and  let  us  give 
people  who  do  not  have  their  first  homes 
the  opportunity  to  have  them.  Later  on, 
we  can  go  to  this  change. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  HANNA.  I  yield  to 
from  California. 
Mr.   REES.   Mr 
to  the  question  of  the 
New  Jersey,  what  this  sectl4n 
to   the   repairing   and   eq 
ation  or  improvement  of 
It  does  not  affect  in  any 
of  the  savings  and  loan 
loan  money  to  anybody 
purchase  a  home  any  pla^ 
whether  it   is  a  second 
home,  a  fifth  home,  or  a 
has  only  to  do  with  altera 

Mr.    CAHILL.    Mr 
about  alterations  on  what 
tedly  be  a  second  home" 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairmkn 
pends  on  what  type  second 
I  have  one  in  Washington 
one  in  r^y. district.  I  canj 
$5,000  to  repair  that,  but 
home  I  suspect  a  person 
to  a  bank.  For  construction 
any  place  he  wishes. 
Mr.    CAHILL.    Mr 
gentleman  will  yield  further 
this  member's  observation 
mercial  banks  today  are 
in  lending  money  on  mo 
they  can  make  more 
forms   of   loans.   The 
Rhode  Island  must  know 
conventional  mortgages  t 
a  banking  institution 
get  it  from  a  savings 
tion.  from  where  can  we 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr 
have  only  18.9  percent  of 
tion  in  mortgages  and 
loan  institutions  have  mu^h 
capitalization  in  mortgag 
where  the  mortgages  hav  ; 
So  I  would  provide  as 
of  amending  as  we  could 
Mr.    CAHILL.    Mr.   Ch 
the  amendment  will  be 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
to  inquire  of  the  gentleii 
fornia   (Mr.  HannaI   wh«^ 
to  offer  this  amendment 
for  the  amendment  offeied 
tleman  from  Rhode  Island 
main],    or    as    an 
amendment? 

Mr.   HANNA.  Mr.  Cht 
nally  offered  it  as  an 
pending  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It 
be   an   amendment   to 
Does  the  gentleman 
tute? 

Mr.    HANNA.    Mi 
offer  It  as  a  substitute 
the  amendment  offered 
from  Rhode  Island. 
The  CHAIRMAN, 
the  amendment  offered 
from   California    [Mr. 
considered  as  a  substitutp 
ment   offered   by    the 
Rhode  Island. 

There  was  no  objectio^ 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr. 
to  strike  the  requisite 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  will 
tion  of  the  able  g 
fornia  to  the  words 
his  substitute  and  in  th 


the  gentleman 


in  regard 
n  from 
does  is  refer 
ipping    alter- 
real  property, 
the  ability 
nstitutions  to 
10  wishes  to 
he  wants  to, 
ome,   a   third 
;ixth  home.  It 
ion. 
rman,    what 
might  admit- 


It  just  de- 
home  it  is. 
and  I  have 
borrow  up  to 
for  a  vacation 
wpuld  have  to  go 
he  can  go 
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quite  properly.  Is  there  any  reason  why 
those  words  might  not  apply  to  mobile 
homes  such  as  houseboats  which  move 
on  the  water  and  are  a  place  of  residence, 
as  well  as  to  land  trailers  if  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  sees  fit.  to  allow  it? 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
coming  from  the  waterways  of  Florida, 
the  gentleman,  I  am  sure,  has  a  great 
interest  in  this. 

It  would  be  my  judgment,  if  the  Home 
Loan  Ban  Board  approves  such  water 
mobile  homes,  they  would  be  covered. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
th"  '-lenlleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  want  to  endorse 
whr.l  tiic  gentleman  in  the  well  said,  and 
I  ri^e  in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida.  ,      ^     ^ 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thought  I  understood 
the  gentleman";  substitute  amendment, 
but  after  the  colloquy  I  was  not  so  sure. 
Would  the  gentleman  strike  out  the  lan- 
guage "improvement  of." 

Mr  HANNA.  No,  I  would  not.  I  would 
strike  out  the  language  'including  the 
construction  of  new  structures  related  to 
residential  11  e  of  the  property." 

M. .  FASCELL.  But  that  would  leave  in 
the  -repair,  cquippinir,  alteration,  or  im- 
piovtmont  of  any  real  property"? 
Mr  HANNA.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
like  it  changes  anything,  which  is  all 
risht  witl.  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  HannaI 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main 1.  , 
The  substitute  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  St  Germain) 
there  were— ayes  79.  noes  28. 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.   WIDNALL 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Widnall:  On 
page  268,  after  line  20,  insert  the  following 
new  subsection : 

•■(1)  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph 
'Seventh-  of  section  5136  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  24)  (appearing  immedi- 
ately before  the  sentence  added  by  section 
811  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
'the  Asian  Development  Bank'  the  follow- 
ing- ',  or  obligations  Issued  by  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  or  any  agency  of  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  for  housing, 
university,  or  dormitory  purposes,'." 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  most  acute  problems  in  our  period 
of  ix)stwar  growth  in  the  United  States, 
has  been  the  tremendous  pressures  on 
coUege  and  university  enrollment.  We 
have  seen  enrollment  increase  from  2 
million  in  1946  to  6'2  miUicn  this  year. 
It  is  projected  to  go  to  9.400.000  by  1976. 


One   phase  of  the  problem   that  has 
been   of   particular  concern  to  me  has 
been  dormitory  housing  for  these  stu- 
dents. In   1965  I  sponsored  an  amend- 
ment, which  Congress  enacted,  to  pro- 
vide a  direct  3-percent  loan  program  for 
coUege  housing.  Under  this  program  480 
projects  have  been  built  at  a  total  cost 
of  $643  million.  The  facilities  built  will 
house  over  250,000  students.  I  am  pleased 
with  the  success  of  this  program  and  the 
contribution  it  has  made  to  the  college 
housing  problem.  The  total  Federal  col- 
lege housing  program  has  now  reached 
a  toUl  of  $3,346,000,000.  While  this  pro- 
gram  is  of  tremendous  importance,  an 
equally  important  program  is  the  one  the 
States  are  carrying  on  themselves  with 
State  college  housing  facilities.  The  to- 
tal volume  of  this  housing  is  $3,148,845,- 
000,  almost  equal  to  the  toUl  Federal 
program. 

In  order  to  further  assist  the  States 
in  providing  housing  at  the  lowest  ix)s- 
sible  cost,  I  am  proposing  an  amendment 
that  will  complement  the  Housing  Ur- 
ban Development  Act  of  1968.  Since  there 
are  such  tremendous  capital  demands  by 
our  universities,  subchapter  IX  of   the 
National  Housing  Act,  entitled  "Housing 
for  Educational  Institutions,"  has  been 
amended  by  section  1405  of  the  bill  to 
permit  assistance  for  educational  insti- 
tutions in  the  form  of  annual  grants  as 
well   as   by   loans.   Section   1405   of    the 
bUl,    as   approved   by    the   Banking    and 
Cmrency  Committee,  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retai-y   to,  and   I   quote,   "make   annual 
grants  to  the  institution  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  its  borrowing  from  other  sources 
for  such  construction  or  purchase."  The 
annual  grants  under  this  provision  may 
be  made  over  a  fixed  period  not  exceed- 
ing 40  years,  and  each  such  grant  shall 
be  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  annual  debt  service  on  pri- 
vate   borrowing    and    the    interest    rate 
which  would  be  payable  under  the  loan 
provisions  of  subchapter  IX. 

The  amendment  I  offer  today  would 
permit  the  same  financial  institutions 
that  compete  for  issues  such  as  those  of 
the  Inter-Amencan  Development  Bank 
and  the  Asian  Development  Bank  to 
compete  for  bond  issues  for  housing,  uni- 
versity, or  dormitory  puiposes.  A  com- 
petitive capital  market  for  these  bond 
issues  v.ill  undoubtedly  lower  the  bor- 
rowing costs,  and  in  the  case  of  dormi- 
tory and  university  bond  issues,  will  make 
the  annual  grants  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 1405  go  that  much  further. 

I  submit  the  following  tabulation  for 
the  information  of  the  Members: 
Dormitory     and     hotising     revenue      bonds 
outstanding  as  of  Jan.  1.  1968 

ALABAMA 

Alabama   Agricultural  &  Me- 
chanical College --- 

Alabama  College 

Auburi  University 

University   of    Alabama 

ALASKA 

University   of   Alaska 

Alaska  State  Housing  Author- 
ity   

ARIZONA 

Arizona  State  University 

Northern  Arizona  University - 
University  of  Arizona 


$2.  097,  000 

540,  000 

4.  287.  000 

2,  241.  000 

8,  183,  000 
13.  689,  000 

24,  066,  000 

6,  665,  000 

12,  029, 000 
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Dormitory     and     )iousing     revenue      bonds 
outstanding  as  of  Jan.  1.  1968 — Continued 

ARKANSAS 

Arkanras  .Agricultural  &  Me- 
chanical College 

Southern  State  College 

University   of   Arkansas 

Medical    Center    

Arkansas  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege  

Henderson  State  Teachers 
College 

/rkansas   State   College 

Arkansas  Polytechnic  Col- 
lege     

Agricultural.  Mechanical  and 
Normal  College 

CALIFORNIA 

All  state  educational  Insti- 
tlons  ( housing,  student 
revenue,  etc.)    

COLORADO 

University  of  Colorado 

Colorado   Stiile   University 

Adams  State  College 

Colorado  School   of   Mines 

Fort  Lewis  College 


CONNECTICUT 

University    of    Hartford 

DELAWARE 

University  of  Delaware 

FLORIDA 

University  of  Florida 

Florida  State  University 

Florida    Agricultural    &    Me- 
chanical College 

University  of  Southern  Flor- 
ida     

Florida   Atlantic   University.  . 


University  of  Idaho 

Idaho  State  University. 


University  of  Illinois 

Illinois  State  University 

Eastern  Illinois  University. . 
Northern  Illinois  University. 
Southern  Illinois  University. 
Western  Illinois  University.. 

INDIANA 

Indiana  University 

Purdue  University 

Ball  State  University 

Indiana  State  University 

Vlncennes   University 


IOWA 

State  University  of  Iowa 

Iowa  State  University  of  Sci- 
ence     

University  of  Northern  Iowa.. 

KANSAS 

Kansas  State  University 

Kansas    State    Teachers    Col- 
lege   

Kansas  State  College 

University  of  Kansas 

Wichita  State  University 

Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  Col- 
lege   

KENTOCKT 

Eastern  Kentucky  University. 

Morehead  State  University 

Murray  State  University 

University  of  Kentucky 

Kentucky  Stute  College 

Western  Kentucky  University. 

LOUISIANA 

Louisiana  State  University 

Louisiana  State  Board  of  £>du- 
catlon    


»2,  305,  000 

5.  326,  000 

18.  339,  000 

2,  005,  000 

7,419,000 

4.  117.  000 
8,  644.  000 

5.  640,  000 

3.  018,  000 


127.  280,  000 


34.  388,  000 
18.  799,  000 

9.  070.  000 
445.  000 

5,471.000 


Dormitory     and     housing     revenue     bonds 
outstanding  as  of  Jan.  1,  1968 — Continued 

MARYLAND 

University  of  Maryland $2,373,000 

MASSACHUSETTS 

University     of     Massachusetts 
Building  Authority 

MICHIGAN 


4.  100,  000 


12.  503,  000 


18.  249.  000 
13,  648,  000 

1,561,000 

9,  449,  000 
2,  107,  000 


9,  978.  000 
5,  338.  000 


91.020.000 
41.835,000 
20.  036.  000 

52,  140.  000 
33,  550.  000 
37.951.  000 

65.  630.  000 

53,  989.  000 
36.  298,  000 
16,  157,  000 

1 ,  650.  000 


29,  905,  000 

26.  720.  000 
16.835.000 

15,  989, 000 

2,  069,  000 
3.491,  000 

13,  686,  000 
6.  527.  000 

2.595,000 

21,678,000 

9,  240,  000 

13,019,000 

39,  761.000 

3,  338,  000 
21,359,000 

36.  065,  000 
47,  535.  000 


Dormitory     and     housing     revenue      bonds 

outstanding  as  of  Jan.  1.  1968 — Continued 

TEX  \s — continued 


Central   Michigan   University- 
Northern   Michigan   Universi- 
ty     

Ferris  State  College 

Michigan  State  University  — 

University  of   Michigan 

Western  Michigan  University- 
Michigan   Technological   Uni- 
versity    

Wayne  State  University 

Eastern    Michigan    University 

MINNESOTA 

University  of  Minnesota  (all 
systems  and  branches) 

MISSOURI 

Missiourl  State  education  in- 
stitutions     

MONTANA 

All  state  institutions 

NEBRASKA 

University   of   Nebraska 

All    state,  colleges 

NEVADA 

University   of   Nevada 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

All  university  bonds  are  gen- 
eral obligations. 

NEW    .lERSEY 

Rutgers  University 

NEW    MEXICO 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Other  educational  institu- 
tions   

NEW    YORK 

New  York  State  Housing  Fi- 
nance Agency  (includes 
low-cost  housing)- 1. 

New  York  State  Dormitory  Au- 
thority   

NORTH    CAROLINA 

State      educational      institu- 
tions   

NORTH    DAKOTA 

All  Slate  educational  institu- 
tions   

OHIO 

State      educational      institu- 
tions ; 

Bowling   Green 

Ohio   University 

Miami  University 

Kent  State 

Ohio  State  University 

OKLAHOMA 

All  educational  institutions.. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

University  of  Rhode  Island 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

All  educational  institutions.. 

TENNESSEE 

State      educational      institu- 
tions: 
University  of  Tennessee  — 
Tennessee    Technical    Uni- 
versity    

All    other 

TEXAS 

Total     Texas     college     bond 


32.325.000 

12.  835.  000 

2.  070.  000 

1.450.000 

13.875.000 

44.  587.  000 

18.781.000 

6.  820.  000 

7.  130.000 
15.  540.000 


48.  197.  000 

80.  835.  000 

26.  131.000 

28.  735.  000 
28.  065,  000 

7.  097.  000 


10.910.000 

5,  438.  000 
56.  945.  000 

129,  104.000 
703.  406,  000 

15,659,000 

22,  396.  000 

29,  925.  000 
17.264.000 
29,  639,  000 
23.684.000 
53.  110,000 

100.491.  000 

14.665.000 

4.  527.  000 

6,063,000 

4.  589,  000 
13,  746,  000 

293,841,000 


Viiiversiiy  of  Texas: 

At  Austin 

At  El  Paso 

M  Oalveston 

At   Arlington 


$60.  135.  o  :o 
4.  405.000 
2.  100.000 
6,  140.  000 


Tolal- 


Tex.is  A    &  M.: 

College  .station 

rarlcton    

rriiue  View 


72,  780. 000 


33.  890.  000 
1.  927.000 
4,  193,  000 


rji,ii 


Kt.il'i  ipiiior  colleges: 

F.:i.-u   Texas  Stat« 

S,uii  Houston  .State 

t'toven  F.  Austin 

.Sul  Ro.sK  ,':;t;ite  College  — 

West     Tex.is     Stute     Uni- 

versllv   -    


Total 

Otiicr  State  colleges: 

Texas  Technological  Col- 

le-ie   

Nortli    Texas    State    Uni- 

\er.siiy   

L.imar  t;tale  College 

Texas  A.  ^:  I.  University- _ 
Texas        Womens        Uni- 
versity    

Texas       Southern       Uni- 
versity    

University  of  Houston 

Pan   American   College 

Midwestern  University 

Total 


VERMONT 

All  educational  institutions- - 

VIRGINIA 

All  educational  institutions. - 

WASHINGTON 

All  State  institutions 

WYOMING 

All  educational  institutions. - 


40.  010.  OoO 


11,669,000 
11,  199.000 
17.  802.000 
2.  203.  000 

5.  924.  000 

48,  797.  00  J 


40.  527.  000 

25.  959.  000 

14.  381.  000 

8.  383.  000 

9.909.000 

5.  490.  000 

24.  520.  000 

1.  500.000 

1.  585.  000 

132.  254.  000 


12.495.000 

48.  586.  000 

111.  709.  000 

10,  555,  000 


Grand   total 4.291.638.000 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  We  on  this  side  have  liad 
an  opporiunity  to  examine  the  gentle- 
mans  amendment  and  believe  it  is  a 
constructive  one  and  will  fully  sup- 
ix)rt  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Widnall]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    ROGERS    OF 
COLORADO 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colo- 
rado: On  page  269,  after  line  10.  insert  the 
following  new  subsection: 

••(c)  Section  202(e)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

•■  (1 )  by  striking  out  'prior  to  the  rtat«  of 
enactment  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961'  and 
in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  'prior  to  July  1, 
1967  (Whether  or  not  the  insurance  has 
actually  been  granted  i'; 
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reflnai  clng' 


'forecla  ure 


CI  ai 


Id  3 


Ch 


,  amendi  lent 


imr 


loi 


star  s 


.idc  3 


"(2>   by  Inserting  'or 
nanclng"; 

••(3)   by    InserUng 
'avoid';  and 

■•(4)    by  inserting  'tenants 
spectlve  tenants". '■ 

Mr.   BARRETT.    Mr 
the  centlenian  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colora 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.    BARRETT.    Mr. 
have  gone  over  this 
no  objection  to  it.  I  think 
from  New  Jersey  also  has 
to  examine  it. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  If  tlie 
yield.  I  have  no  ob.iection 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chai 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Color 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  do  not  kfrow 
have  any  objection  to  it  o 
gentleman  please  explain  ■ 
Ing  to  do? 

Mr.   ROGERS  of   Col 
planation  is,  if  you  will  tu 
you  start  out  on  housing 
My  amendment  then 
page  269,  which  is  a  nev 
would  change  section  202 
and  Urban  Development 
amended,    which    pro\ 
the  elderly.  This  would  pr 
under  this  section. 

Mr.    BARRETT.   Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Coloi-a|do 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.   BARRE'xT.   This 
amendment,  is  it  not? 

Mr.    ROGERS    of    Col 
right.  And  it  deals  with  a 
State  where  loans  have 
made  to  the  elderly  for 
and  others  in  a  similar 
tion    as    a    result   of 
which  have  aiistn  which 
pated  at  that  time. 

Wiiat  it  do>.'s  is  to  permit 
refinanced  as  .s  pei-mit 
for  the  elderly  and  as  v 
Law  G7-70. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Ch 
gentleman  yield  further 
These  programs  are  s 
tuarially  sound.  Howevei 
be  refinanced,  does  the 
any  estimate  as  to  the 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colo 
ipated  cost  as  to  each 
cannot  uive  it  to  the 
particular  State,  the 
there  happens  to  be  aboijt 
stitutions  which   have 
sponsored  for  the  elderlj 
ders  and  others.  In  oth 
a  situation  which  dcve 
own  State  legislature ; 
this  represents  an  attcn^pt 

Mr.  BROCK.  But.  Mr 
gentleman  will  yield 
Government   to   come 
where  the  State  of  Colo 
oil  a  mimicipally  operated 
support  it? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colo 
out  to   the  gentleman 
that  if  this  amendmen; 
the  Federal  Government 


;'  after  'fl- 
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Jr*  before   pro- 
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an,  will  the 


a(|o.  Yes.  I  yield 

whether  I 

not.  Will  the 

,liat  he  is  try- 


ado.  The  ex- 
■n  to  page  268. 
or  the  elderly. 

after  line  10. 

section:  this 
3f  the  Housing 
\ct  of  1950.  as 
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rman,  will 
Yes.  I  yield 


(fhaiiTnan.   will 

Yes.  I  yield 

is  a  hardship 


rado.  That  is 
situation  in  my 
leretofore  been 
sldcrly  housing 
_nancial  condi- 
Ttain  problems 
ivcrc  not  antici- 


:r'  IV 


them  to  be 
d  for  housing 
/ided  by  Public 


pelled  to  foreclose  in  order  to  protect  the 
guaranteed  loans  hereto  made. 

Does  the  gentleman  want  the  Federal 
Government  to  go  to  foreclosure  in  my 
particular  State,  or  is  the  gentleman 
willing  to  help  work  it  out  m  this 
manner? 

That  is  how  simple  it  is. 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

The  CHAIRM<\N.  The  quo.<itiDn  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  IMr.RoGERSl. 
Tlic  amendment  v.as  agreed  to. 

AMEND^:^;Nr  oFTcr-EO  cy  mr.  drock 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amcndme'nt    offered    by    Mr.    Brock:    On 

nn"C  26t.  strike  section   1405  beginning  on 

ine   13   through  line  20  on  psge  268.   und 

in  ert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 

tlon  1405:       »  »    .„ 

•Si:-  1405>(iO  Effective  with  respect  to 
loans  for  projects  for  which  funds  are  re- 
rcrved  after  June  30,  1968.  section  401  c) 
,1)  of  the  IIonsinR  Act  of  1950  is  amended 
by  striking  all  that  follows  the  phrase 
•which  !-hall  be  not  more  than  the  aiid  In- 
.ertmt:  in  lieu  thereof  'rnte  determined  by 
the  Secretar>-  of  the  Treasury  Uiking  into 
cnsideration  the  current  ave''^?f_,.'""^-^^ 
vlnld  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
bf'the  United  States  with  remainins;  periods 
to  maturity  comparable  to  the  avcrape  ma- 
turities cf  such  loans,  adjusted  to  the  near- 
est ono-elghth  of  1  per  centum,  less  not  to 
cKcrcd  a  rate  of  1  per  centum  per  annum 
as  dciermlned  by  the  Secretory  of  Housing 
and  tJrban  Dcvelonmenl.' 

••lb)  Effective  with  respect  to  notes  or 
otlicr  obligations  financing  loan  contracts 
for  which  funds  are  reccrved  after  June  30. 
1968  the  second  sentence  of  section  401(c) 
of  -iich  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
that  follows  the  phri.sc  -which  shall  be  not 
more  than  the"  and  ir-serting  in  lieu  there- 
of -rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  tailing  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent 'vrra'-e  market  yield  on  outstanding 
ma-k-l  iblc  obligations  of  the  United  States 
Willi  remaining  periods  to  maturity  compar- 
able to  the  average  maturities  of  such  loans, 
adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  psr 
centum.' "' 


irman,  will  the 

i4)poscd  to  be  ac- 
.  if  they  have  to 
gentleman  have 
of  tills  item? 
ado.  The  antic- 
1  (articular  one.  I 
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of  Colorado, 
30  of  these  in- 
heretofore  been 
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words.  due  to 
oped  where  our 
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•ado  places  a  tax 
program  and 
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Stite 
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sa  V 


fur  ther, 
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ado.  May  I  point 

from   Tennessee 

is  not  adopted, 

will  be  corn- 


Mr  BROCK.  Mr.  ChaiiTOan.  this 
amendment  relr.tcs  to  the  section  of 
the  college  housing  loans  and  the  3-per- 
cent-interest  section.  What  it  docs  is  it 
chantjes  the  percentage  of  the  loan  from 
3  pfcent  to  a  percentage  which  is  equal 
to  the  current  cost  of  financing  the  Fed- 
eral debt,  less  1  i^ercent— in  other  words, 
1  percent  below  our  cost  of  acquiring 
thr  'non(  V  r.t  the  Federal  level. 

M  •  Chairman,  the  amendment  is  not 
destructive  in  intent.  It  is  constmctive 
in  "  <cnsc  that  if  adopted  it  would  make 
this  program  comply  with  programs 
which  will  be  passed  bj'  the  Committee 
on  EducP  lion  and  Labor. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
centlenian  yield? 

M-.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fr.m  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

A3  I  understand  the  amendment,  it 
will  delete  the  provision  in  the  bill  which 
would  provide  for  grants  being  made  to 
institutions,  to  pay  the  difference  be- 
tween the  financing,  that  is,  between  the 
private  market  and  the  3  percent  which 
is  now  required. 


I  certainly  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
so  as  to  come  within  the  loan  program 
in  title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  and 
Academic  FaciUties  Act.  This  came  up 
in  committee,  and  we  adopted  the  ad- 
ministration's proiwsal.  which  this  i.s  it 
is  the  administration's  proposal  in  the 
House  bill  before  us.  and  was  the  admin- 
istrrtioii's  proposal  in  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act. 

The  problem  today  in  college  housing 
loans  and  college  facility  loans  is  that  the 
Federal   Government   is   providing    the 
money  for  all  of  the  loans,  and  has  run 
out  of  money.  Prior  to  the  3-percent  m- 
tercst  level  being  applied,  the  pubUc  in- 
stitutions   of    higher    learning    could 
finance  their  loans  through  the  sale  of 
bonds  at  a  rate  at  the  level  of  the  Fcd- 
e\?\  Government  or  less,  and  it  was  never 
the  intention  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  finance  and  provide  the  loans 
for  all  of  the  college  construction.  And 
the  action  taken  both  by  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  in  the 
previous  Congress,  has  led  to  this  action 
now  What  has  happened  is  that  the jni- 
vatc  institutions  of  higher  learning  have 
found  it  difTicult  to  ."secure  loans  at  the 
lower  rate  of  interest.  I  think  th?t  we 
o'jpht  to  abide  by  the  recommendations 
of 'the  administration,  and  not  at  least 
permit    this    new    provision    where    the 
banks  can  charge,  or  a  lending  institu- 
tion can  charge,  any  rate  of  interest,  and 
the  Federal  Government  agree  to  pay 
the  di  (Terence  between  that  and  3  per- 
cent. It  is  a  carte  blanche  amo-ant   and 
the  only  limitation  in  here  is  that  the 
FctlerPl  Government  over  40  years  will 
not  make  grants  greater  than  the  cost 
of  the  facility.  We  might  as  well  be  pay- 
in::  for  the  complete  facility  immedi- 

'^'ivfr  BROCK.  I  appreciate  the  support 
of  th^  gcntlcnir.n  on  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  What  I  am  afraid  would  happen 
imder  this  bni  would  be  to  drive  the  edu- 
cational in'.litutio:is  out  of  the  priv.-'te 
mrrket.  and  force  them  into  the  Federal 


program.  .„ 

Frankly,  wc  have  not  the  money  to 
c-ro-  this  out.  and  if  we  are  going  to  get 
adcouatc  financing  I  think  we  had  be t- 
fr  m-^k'^  Euro  of  the  availabiUty  of  the 
p'rivate  market.  I  b'.Ueve  under  this 
ame:Klment  we  .would  sufncently  guar- 
antee all  money,  and  make  it  available 
to  the  schools.  .  . 

Mr  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  certainly  at  a  time  oi 
steadily  rising  college  enrollment,  I  loe- 
licve  it  would  be  totally  wrong  to  defer 
constniction  of  college  housing  facili- 
ties, which  is  what  this  amendment 
would  do.  . 

Tiie  provision  which  the  committee 
approved  hrd  the  wholehearted  en- 
dorsement of  the  colleges  and  iiniver- 
sities  It  is  aimed  at  doing  just  what  we 
have  done  with  the  housing  loan  pro- 
gram This  would  reduce  the  impact  of 
providing  just  an  equal  i)aymtnt  and 
place  the  basic  financing  in  the  hands 
of  private  lenders  and  private  industry. 
Mr  Chairman,  this  amendment  cer- 
tainly should  be  defeated  at  a  time  like 
this   when  college  housing  is  needed  so 


badly,  and  when  the  moneys  of  the  col- 
leges and  universities  are  needed  so 
badly.  To  raise  the  rate  from  3  percent 
to  5.5  percent.  Mr.  Chairman,  seems  to 
me  to  be  clearly  out  of  proportion. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
make  this  additional  point:  that,  ironi- 
cally, the  committee  bill,  supported.  I 
believe,  by  all  Members  on  this  side,  relies 
on  private  financing.  The  Brock  substi- 
tute amendment  would  compel  public  fi- 
nancing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  to  the 
extent  that  we  can  bring  private  financ- 
ing in — and  with  a  very  small  budgetary 
impact  to  make  up  the  difference  be- 
tween 3  percent  and  the  going  market 
rate,  which  in  the  case  of  tax-exempts 
would  be  .something  like  4.5  percent  or 
4.75  percent— that  we  not  only  will  be 
doing  something  for  sound  budgeting 
but  for  a  great  number  of  college  stu- 
dents who  want  to  come  to  the  city  of 
Chattanooga.  Tenn..  or  to  the  city  of 
Rochester.  Minn.,  and  board  at  the  col- 
lege. That  is  what  college  housing  is  for. 
I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  not  be 
adopted. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  the  proposal  con- 
tained in  the  committee  bill  and  I  oppose 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

I  think  for  the  very  modest  amount 
that  this  particular  .section  of  the  bill 
would  cost  the  Government,  in  other 
words  the  sum  of  $10  million,  we  will  see 
the  growth  in  excess  of  $400  million  in 
new  college  dormitories. 

I  think  no  one  in  this  House  needs  to 
be  told  about  the  very  critical  problem 
facing  oui-  colleges  which  have  increas- 
ingly greater  numbers  of  students  being 
enrolled  on  their  campuses. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  urge  that  this 
amendment  not  only  be  voted  down  but 
that  the  provision  included  in  the  bill 
be  supported  most  enthusiastically  as  a 
very  wise  solution  of  the  problems  on 
our  college  campuses. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  might  just  point  out  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii.  I  think 
we  share  the  same  objective  of  trying  to 
expand  the  availability  of  financing  for 
college  housing. 

But  I  do  believe  that  her  argument 
perhaps  could  be  self-defeating  in  that 
it  will  drive  colleges  out  of  the  public 
financing  area,  and  out  of  the  bond 
m.arket. 

In  this  case,  they  are  simply  not  hav- 
ing enough  support  to  achieve  the  fi- 
nancing they  must  have. 
I  think  perhaps  we  disagree  on  the 


means,  but  I  do  not  believe  we  disagree 
as  to  the  objectives. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  we  can  vote  immedi- 
ately and  vote  this  amendment  down. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  hit  a  prob- 
lem in  college  construction  loans  from 
the  fact  that  the  interest  rate  on  direct 
loans  was  reduced  to  3  percent,  while  in- 
terest rates  have  pone  up  on  private 
money. 

Until  the  3-pcrcent  interest  rate  was 
provided  in  the  law.  here  is  what  we 
found  in  the  college  loans.  Most  public 
institutions  of  higher  learning  found 
that  they  could  borrow  money  at  the 
."^ame  rate  that  the  Federal  Government 
could  borrow,  or  less.  That  means  that  a 
State  could  borrow  at  about  the  .same 
rate  and  the  municipality  could  borrow 
at  about  the  same  rate  bccau.se  they  sold 
their  bonds  and  they  would  be  tax  ex- 
empt and  they  would  have  quite  an  ap- 
peal to  the  private  market. 

When  you  went  to  the  3-perceiit  in- 
terest rate,  every  institution  of  higher 
learning  in  the  country  wanted  that  big 
subsidy  of  3  percent  interest.  There  just 
has  r.ot  been  enough  direct  loan  money 
available  under  those  circumstances. 

The  administration  propor.es  that  the 
interest  rate  be  approximately  1  percent 
less  than  the  cost  of  money  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. That  would  be  about  4.4  per- 
cent. 

Secretary  Weaver,  when  he  testified 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  said: 

The  new  formula  for  interest  rates  on 
college  housing  loans  provides  a  reasonable 
rate  on  these  loans  which  would  .Tssure  that 
college  housing  funds  supplement  rather 
than  supplant  private  financing.  The  pro- 
gr.un  is  not  designed  to  finance  all  college 
housing  construction  or  to  compete  with 
private  linanciiig  available  on  terms  better 
th.ai  ihose  available  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  its  borrowing.  It  is  designed  to  assist 
those  educational  institutions  which  cannot 
reasonably  finance  housing  in  the  private 
:n.Trket. 

The  question  comes:  Who  is  going  to 
loay  the  subsidy,  the  State  or  the  Fed- 
eral Government? 

Will  the  Federal  Government  assume 
the  lesponsibility  for  every  institution  in 
the  cotuitry,  eliminating  the  need  for 
that  responsibility  on  the  part  of  every 
State  and  the  local  political  subdivision? 

The  main  reason  for  a  college  loan  is 
to  help  the  private  institutions  of  higher 
learning  and  at  a  rate  1  percent  less 
than  the  cost  of  the  money  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  it  is  a  substantial  sub- 
sidy to  the  private  institutions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  have  lending 
programs  of  this  nature,  they  must  be 
similar. 

In  the  higher  education  bill  that  will 
be  before  this  House  before  very  long, 
we  iiave  accepted  the  administration  pro- 
posal— it  would  be  the  cost  of  money  to 
the  Government  minus  1  percent. 

Facilities  loan  program  should  con- 
form. Unless  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Teime.ssee  is  adopted,  then 
next  week  we  will  have  to  change  the 
other  bill  to  conform  with  this  one. 


Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will   liie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Is  it  not  true  that  that 
same  committee,  in  acting  on  the 
amendments  to  the  vocational  education 
bill  relating  to  the  construction  of  resi- 
dence halls  for  vocational  .schools, 
adopted  this  precise  amendment;  so  if 
the  gentleman's  argument  in  favor  of  the 
t;entleman's  amendment  to  tiiis  section 
is  for  consistency,  certainly  one  could 
not  find  it  in  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  that  acted  on  the  same 
day,  in  two  different  respects,  with  i-e- 
gard  to  the  identical  provision. 

Mr.  QUIE.  We  find  that  many  commit- 
tees are  not  consistent  with  themselves, 
and  I  imagine  that  .same  criticism  can 
be  made  of  every  other  committee.  But 
it  is  my  feeling  that  the  colleges  will 
construct  their  dormitories:  that  strong 
demand  is  there  on  the  part  of  stucients 
for  dormitories,  and  public  institutions. 
if  they  can  find  their  financing  from  pri- 
v.ite  sources  at  a  rate  that  is  at  the  level 
of  the  Federal  Government  or  less,  as  the 
lav.-  will  provide  if  the  Brock  amendment 
is  adopted,  .should  be  permitted  to  do  so. 
There  is  no  need  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  be  subsidizing  all  of  the 
States  and  the  local  political  subdivi- 
sions. It  is  important  that  money  for 
dormitories  not  be  easier  to  acquire  than 
money  for  academic  facilities.  This  is 
more  important  than  consistency  with 
residential  facilities  for  vocational  resi- 
dential schools  which  carries  a  substan- 
tial Federal  erant. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  am  quite  familiar 
with  the  original  concept  of  the  interest 
rate  of  3  percent  for  the  college  housing 
program.  The  i^urpose  of  that  3-percent 
figure  was  to  enable  the  renting  of  dormi- 
tory rooms  at  a  lower  fi.!?ure.  That  was 
the  purpose  of  the  legislation.  That  is 
why  we  are  trying  to  keep  the  interest 
rate  as  lov.-  as  joossible  in  this  area. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  3-percent  money  just 
leads  to  ,e:rants  to  colleges  for  the  build- 
ing of  dormitories.  It  is  similar  to  what 
we  have  done  in  relation  to  academic  fa- 
cilities. The  new  language  of  the  com- 
mittee bill,  of  course,  is  the  first  step  to 
grant  an  autiiorization  for  the  construc- 
tion of  these  facilities,  and  I  think  the 
Hoase  should  know  the  direction  in 
whicli  we  are  goin;4. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tenr.essee  I  Mr.  Brock]. 

Tiie  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision >  demanded  by  Mr.  Brock  >  there 
were — ayes  53.  noes  70. 

So  tiie  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  mo\e 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hate  to  take  the  time 
of  the  Committee  at  this  late  hour,  but 
I  believe  that  three  of  the  amendments 
which  were  adopted  yesterday  would 
substantially  cripple  this  program,  as  far 
as  New  York  City  and  the  big  cities  are 
concerned. 

I  take  this  time  to  pass  on  to  the  Mem- 
bers, information  that  I  have  obtained 
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today  from  organizatio  is,  such  as  tlie 
archdiocese  of  New  Ycrk,  which  have 
bern  working  in  this  field  for  years.  They 
tell  me  if  the  Andersen  amendments, 
lowering  the  income  liriits  to  130  per- 
cent of  the  public  hoi  sing  limits,  are 
adontcd  by  the  House  on  the  final  vote, 
and  if  the  second  Brcck  amendment, 
which  would  raise  the  rental  standard 
in  the  title  n  program  fiom  20  to  25  per- 
cent of  income,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
make  thcso  programs  work  in  New  York 
Citv.  „       , 

With  respect  to  the  second  Brock 
amendment,  I  think  the  re  was  consider- 
able confusion  in  the  O  tmmittee  yester- 
day. I  was  confused  myself,  because  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Brock  1 
referred  to  the  fact  tha ;  he  was  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  ;he  rent  supple- 
ment program.  This  is  not  so.  The 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  pro- 
posed, arjd  that  was  £  dopted.  actually 
applies  to  the  new  titl(!  II  program  for 
rental  housing  to  be  pDvided  by  private 
financing,  and,  as  a  m  itter  of  fact,  the 
provision  lowering  the  rental  under  the 
rent  supplement  progra  n.  which  appears 
on  page  56  of  the  bill,  was  not  affected 
by  the  gentleman's  amendment.  So  that 
in  the  title  I  program  and  in  the  rent 
supplement  program  tie  standard  wul 
be  20  percent,  and  only  in  the  new  rental 
program  will  it  be  25  p«  rcent. 

The  remarks  of  the  rentleman  in  the 
Record  will  show  that  he  referred  sev- 
eral times  to  rent  supp  cments.  whereas, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  hi;  amendment  had 
no  bearing  whatsoever  on  the  rent  sup- 
plement program.  So  I  think  in  this  case 
the  Committee  did  not  .lave  a  clear  un- 
derstanding as  to  what  it  was  doing. 

I  want  to  repeat  th  it.  this  very  day. 
judging  from  the  repcrts  of  the  action 
tentatively  taken  by  th  s  Committee  yes- 
terday one  of  the  outs  anding  organiza- 
tions in  New  York  Citj  in  this  field  told 
me  they  could  not  oi  erate  under  this 
program. 

I  hope  there  wUl  lie  separate  votes 
taken  on  these  amendments  and  that 
thev  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Ciairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  ,  ,  ^,    c 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chiinnan.  could  the 
gentleman  tell  us  how  ,he  archdiocese  of 
New  York  came  to  this  conclusion?  I  was 
one  of  those  who  voted  for  the  Anderson 
amendment  yesterday  I  have  checked 
with  various  officials  in  the  Department, 
and  thev  have  told  m ;  they  believe  the 
Anderson  amendmen  ,s  are  workable. 
What  was  the  lensonin  ',  t>ehind  the  state- 
ment of  the  archdioces ;? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  T  leir  reasoning  is 
bas'^d  on  their  experience  in  this  field. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  :,he  archdiocese  is 
ju.st  about  the  only  org  anization  that  has 
been  able  to  work  imjler  section  221  id) 
(3 >  in  New  York  City,  -1  ." 
able  to  do  it  with  gieat  ingenuity,  but 
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they  feel  there  has  to  .  . 

if  private  financing  i^  to  be  attracted  to 

this  program. 

The  whole  idea  of 
attract  private  finan<  ing  and  get  away 
from  Government  financing 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  (fhairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


be  more  flexibility 


Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  want  to 
concur  with  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  said.  There  have  been  consor- 
tiums of  many  religious  faiths  who  have 
joined  together  to  preserve  the  charac- 
teristics and  strengths  of  neigiiborhoods. 
This  has  given  great  flexibility  to  the 
private  ingenuity  and  private  innovation 
and  private  enterprise  concept.  A  multi- 
tude of  voluntary  orr;anizations  and  the 
religious  faiths  are  joining  in  dramatic 
new  progressive  movements  in  housing. 
For  example,  one  in  wliich  I  participated 
took  place  in  Kings  County.  We  had 
some  difficulty  under  the  present  provi- 
sions of  221id)i3)  in  attracting  private 
financing. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  This  title  is  intended 
to  improve  on  it.  but  it  will  not  improve 
on  it  if  the  Anderson  amendment  is 
adopted. 

Mr.  CAREY.  That  is  correct.  It  really 
puts  us  back  into  the  old  public  housing 
ideas  and  gives  a  30  percent  flat  base, 
which  is  not  sufficient  to  utilize  private 
resources  and  serve  a  vast  number  in 
need  of  adequate  shelter  beyond  their 
means. 

Mr  BINGHAM.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely correct.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise 
to  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der if  we  can  Ret  an  agreement  now 
to  vole  on  this  bill  and  all  amendments 
thereto  at  6:30? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object 
to  that.  How  many  amendments  are 
there  pending? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  are  five 
amendments. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot 
do   that. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

MOTION    OFFERED    DY    MR.    HARRETT 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  there  are  a  number  of  Members 
here  tonight  who  have  very  important 
engagements.  I  do  not  like  to  refuse  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  but  I  move  that 
we  terminate  debate  on  the  biU  and  all 
amendments  thereto  at  6:30. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  ofleied  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Barrett]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford)   there  were— ayes  81,  noes  67. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    WIDNALL 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  o0ered  by  Mr.  Widnall: 
Strike  out  section  1410  (beginning  on  page 
272.  line  3,  and  ending  on  page  272,  line 
22). 


And  renumber  the  succeeding  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  HUD 
is  seeking  in  section  1410  to  obtain  addi- 
tional fimds  to  assist  in  bettering  the 
administration's  overall  budget  deficit. 
If  there  was  any  chance  of  the  budget 
becoming  balanced,  the  case  might  be 
different,  but  what  is  really  happening 
is  that  HUD  and  the  administration  are 
only  obtaining  more  money  to  spend  on 
their  varied  programs. 

The  legislation  proposed  would  lead 
most  to  believe  that  all  that  is  involved 
is  SI  million,  note  lines  9  and  10.  page 
272. 

Not  well  remembered  is  an  answer  to 
my  inqiury  to  HUD  as  to  whether  the 
U.S.  Housing;  Authority  Corporation  had 
any  corporate  assets  and  what  was  their 
worth.  The  HUD  answer  is  contained  on 
page  75  of  the  housing  hearings  of  1967 
and  is  as  follows: 

The  corporation  (the  U.S.  Housing  Au- 
thority) had  assets  on  June  30.  1966.  of  S148.6 
million  (alter  v.-iluatlon  allowances).  Net 
assets  r.ftcr  parables  were  S56.1  million,  the 
Government  equity.  This  Includes  the  $1  mil- 
lion form.-xny  Invested  In  capital  stock.  While 
the  value  of  the  assets  Is  believed  to  be  con- 
servatively stated,  with  adequate  allowances 
to  cover  any  differences  between  book  values 
and  true  values.  It  should  be  noted  that  most 
of  the  Government  equity  Is  Invested  In  pro- 
gram loans  and  advances  to  local  housing 
authorities. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Widnall  1. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

PREFERENTI.^L    MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    BROCK 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Brock  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this 
time  to  respond  verj'  briefly  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  on  his  comments 
with  regard  to  the  amendments  of  my- 
self and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
LMr.  AndersonI. 

I  point  out  that  my  amendment  raising 
the  income  applicable  to  rentals  to  25 
percent  was  the  administration-spon- 
sored percentage.  It  is  also  the  percent- 
age accepted  by  the  Senate  and  is  in 
the  Senate  bill. 

Second,  the  Anderson  amendments 
which  direct  the  program  to  low-income 
f/milies  are  amendments  which  are  fully 
Sipported  by  the  people  in  organized 
labor  that  I  have  had  contact  with.  I  want 
that  a  part  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit will  contain  two  sections  that  I  would 
like  to  explain  very  briefly. 

Ti:e  first  relates  to  the  so-called  tenant 
services  section  which  contains  $60  mil- 
lion for  an  open- end  section  of  grant 
services  by  the  Secretary  to  public  hous- 
ing recipients.  There  is  $60  million  in- 
volved in  this.  The  amendment  was 
offered  yesterday  and  defeated  on  a  tie 
vote.  You  may  recall  this  was  the  Gross 
amendment. 

The  second  section  of  the  motion  to 


reconmalt  will  strike  out  section  412  which 
is  the  interim  services  section.  This  con- 
tains $40  million  for  the  repair  cf  side- 
walks and  related  facilities  in  local  com- 
mmiities. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  should 
like  to  say  in  response  to  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  I  Mr.  Bingh.^mI. 
said  a  few  moments  ago  that  the  amend- 
ments which  I  proposed  and  which  were 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
yesterday,  which  he  said  would  do  great 
violence  to  the  new  rental  and  home- 
ownership  i^rograms — not  2  hours  ago  I 
was  called  out  of  the  Chamber  off  the 
floor  and  talked  to  the  two  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  HUD,  who 
informed  me  that  the  Secretaiy  had  told 
them  that  these  were  "amendments  that 
the  Department  could  live  with." 

Naturall.v,  they  prefer  no  limitations  at 
all.  However,  the  other  body  saw  fit  to 
Impose  limitations  on  the  programs  and 
certainly  limitations  contained  in  these 
two  amendments  are  essentially  amend- 
ments the  Department  can  live  with  and 
these  programs  can  function. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  it 
is  impossible  to  yield  with  the  limitation 
of  debate  put  upon  us  by  the  majority.  I 
alight  add  that  I  deeply  resent  the  re- 
straint to  15  minutes  imposed  by  you  on 
us  when  there  are  five  amendments 
pending. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  would  like  to  explain 
the  amendment  I  have,  which  is  an 
amendment  to  the  model  cities  section. 
It  will  strike  the  fife  tire  of  $1  billion  and 
insert  $250  million.  This  is  a  $750  million 
cut.  In  addition  to  that,  it  imposes  a 
limitation  of  15  cities  which  can  receive 
funds  under  the  bill  so  that  we  can  go 
back  to  the  concept  of  the  demonstra- 
tion cities  bill  and  prove  the  worth  of 
the  pro.sram.  This  v.as  the  great  sin'de 
disappointmeiil  of  the  Great  Society,  the 
model  cities  procrram.  I  know  of  only  one 
city  which  has  a  moderately  successful 
program  in  this,  and  that  is  the  city  of 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  support  of 
that  amendment  when  it  comes  up. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Teixnessee.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude the  current  .status  report  on  the 
model  cities  program.  I  had  38  replies 
from  75  cities  contacted.  Other  replies 
are  coming  in.  I  wish  to  include  that  in 
llie  Record  at  the  end  of  the  gentleman's 
remarks,  as  vn  extension  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion.  I  would 
say  that  my  motion  to  strike  the  title  of 
this  bill  is  a  veiy  sincere  motion.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  contribution  to  good  gov- 
ernment the  way  this  bill  has  become 
such  a  travesty. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  In  order  to  provide  my 
colleagues  with  the  most  up-to-date  in- 
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formation  on  the  present  status  of  the 
model  cities  program.  I  sent  a  telegram 
on  Wednesday  of  last  week,  July  3,  to  all 
the  mayors  of  the  communities  chosen 
so  far  to  receive  model  cities  planning 
funds.  To  date  a  total  of  38  replies  have 


commitment.  Projected  completion  dates 
range  anywhere  from  this  September  to 
March  of  next  year,  with  most  falling 
around  February   1,   1969. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  these  arc 
projected  completion  dates.  There  is  no 


been  received  out  of  the  75  cities  con-  doubt   that   the    cities   themselves   feel 

tacted.  The  telegram  asked  four  basic  capable  of  meeting  these  dates,  provided 

questions:  they  receive  their  planning  funds,  and 

First,  what  is  the  amount  and  iJcr-  provided  that  Federal  officials  lift  the  load 

ccntage  of  the  iJlannin.n:  funds  reserved  of  paperwork  and  :\dministrative  detail 

for  your  city  which  has  been  received  to  now  demanded  of  overworked  city  staffs. 


date  from  HUD; 

Second,  what  progress  has  been  made 
on  the  basis  of  any  funds  you  have  al- 
ready received; 

Third,  what  is  the  projected  date  for 
completion  of  your  planning;  and 

Fourth,  can  you  identify  any  major 
problems  of  Federal  concern,  adminis- 
tratively or  otherwise,  which  adversely 
affect  the  current  progress  of  the  model 
cities  plannin.-T. 

While  the  problem  of  time  imdoubt- 
edly  limited  the  answers  in  some  cases, 
the  sreat  majority  are  fairly  extensive 
and  detailed.  I  think  it  is  possible  to  draw 
some  general  conclusions  of  importance 
not  only  for  this  debate  but  also  for  the 
future  conduct  of  the  program  at  the 
Federal  level. 

To  berin  with,  there  is  no  doubt  from 
these  telegrams  and  letters  and  tele- 
phone calls,  that  local  officials,  elected 
or  appointed,  are  enthusiastic  over  the 
concept  of  the  model  cities  program,  and 
I  stress  the  word  concept.  As  could  be  ex- 
pected, they  see  a  need  for  additional 
funding,  and  for  passage  of  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  bill  now  under 
consideration.  I  agree  with  them  on  both 
counts. 

That  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  all 
Federal  efforts  to  turn  concept  into  real- 
ity are  an  unlimited  success.  The  com- 
munications, in  summary,  paint  the  fol- 
lowing picture  of  the  program  to  date. 

After  the  Demonstration  Cities  Act  of 
196G  became  law  in  early  November  of 
thr.t  year,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  did  tv.'o  things. 
First,  it  changed  the  name  of  the  pro- 
gram to  model  cities  for  image  purposes, 
and  ."-^econd,  it  invited  rppUcations  for 
plannin.g  funds  v.'hich  were  to  be  in  by 
March  of  1967.  The  final  decision  on  the 
first  63  cities  and  65  project  areas  was 
not  made  until  November  16,  1967,  v.iien 
planning  fmids  v.'ere  reserved  for  these 
communities.  Almost  all,  it  seems,  re- 
negotiated the  final  reservation  figure  in 
January  or  Februarj'  of  1968.  raising  the 
figure  over  the  original  HUD  i^rojection. 
although  it  is  still  considered  too  low  in 
many  communities. 

Another  group  of  12  cities  received  ap- 
proval for  a  reservation  of  planning 
fimds  on  March  8  of  1968.  Actual  con- 
tracts for  the  disbursement  of  funds  took 
longer,  and  in  some  cases,  as  with  Tren- 
ton and  Wasliington,  D.C.,  no  funds  at 
all  have  been  disbtiried  to  the  cities. 
While  most  cities  report  progress  in  or- 
ganizing for  the  planning  process,  in- 
cluding the  establishment  of  task  forces, 
the  drawing  up  of  questionnaires  for  the 
residents,  the  development  of  community 
participation,  and  the  like,  this  has  been 
accomplished  not  with  HUD  funds  but 
with  funds  borrowed  from  the  city  treas- 
uiT  on  the  basis  of  the  HUD  reservation 


and  provided  coordination  and  direction 
is  established  within  HUD  and  among 
HUD  and  other  Federal  agencies,  notably 
IIEW.  Labor,  and  OEO.  and  provided  that 
the  inoblem  of  community  participation 
is  .'settled. 

I  have  prepared  a  list  of  the  most  com- 
mon and  specific  problems  worthy  of  Fed- 
eral attention  that  have  been  .submitted 
to  me  by  local  officials  participating  in 
the  model  cities  program.  I  know  that 
HUD  is  av.arc  of  many  of  these  difficul- 
ties, and  is  working  on  them,  but  I  think 
it  is  worth  sayino;  again  that  the  model 
cities  program  must  have  the  coordina- 
tio:i  and  cooperation  at  the  Federal  level 
that  will  allow  the  local  administrators 
and  local  citizens  the  breathing  room  to 
develop  successful  projects.  That  means 
strcnger  leadership  and  coordination 
from  within  HUD  and  also  at  the  White 
House  level,  to  see  to  it  that  other  Cabinet 
Departments  are  equally  concerned  and 
aware  of  their  responsibilities  under  the 
program. 

I  would  like  to  submit  the  following 
list  of  identified  problem  areas  for  the 
REcor.D.  together  with  a  list  of  the  cities 
from  -.vhich  I  have  receivea  replies: 

1.  The  allocation  of  funds  reserved  by 
HUD  comes  too  long  after  desisnation.  re- 
quiring the  advancement  of  local  funds  lo 
carry  out  the  program  schedule. 

2.  HUD  lechnical  requirements  for  local 
stair  and  ■tfcrkload  have  burdened  the  cities 
without  aaequale  funding  to  carry  this  out; 
laborious  requirements  for  applications  and 
constant  reports  required  from  audit  rr.d 
legal  staffs  leave  little  time  for  local  efiTons, 
and  little  room  for  program  flexibiiity. 

3.  Lack  of  coordinaljcn  both  v.'ithln  HUD. 
.tnd  bstv.-ccn  IIUD  and  other  Federal  Depart- 
ments. Guidelines  leave  unclear  tiie  relatiou- 
Eliip  octwcen  the  local  city  agency  and  OKO. 
Labor,  HEW.  etc.  Delays  in  coordination  oc- 
cur at  the  national  level  even  when  they  do 
not  occur  at  the  regional  level.  Even  visits 
to  tlic  cities  arc  dene  piecemeal.  Instead  of 
as  r.  toam. 

4.  existing  program  regulations,  including 
planning  programs  under  IIUD.  do  not  trke 
Into  account  diSfcreuces  in  approach  of  the 
Model  Cities  concept. 

5.  Uncertainty  is  caused  by  lack  of  ear- 
marking of  funds  by  ether  a-gencies  (i.e., 
HEW),  leaving  local  ciilciUs  without  knowl- 
edge necessary  to  develop  liest  strategy  ia 
utilizing  supplemental  funds. 

6.  Establishment  of  p.dequate  communica- 
tion with  residents  of  the  .-^.rea.  and  the  ovcr- 
coinir.g  of  distrust  and  apathy,  the  develop- 
ment of  credibility  for  the  jircject.  A  lack  cf 
publications  fcr  communication  to  the  resi- 
dents, the  need  for  greater  funding  .uid  a 
liigher  level  of  technicid  itssistonce  for  neigli- 
borhood  corporations  from  Federal  agencies 
was  noted. 

7.  Information  on  programs  affecting  the 
Model  Cities  project  in  a  particular  city  is 
often  lacking  on  the  part  of  local  officials 
Ijecause  of  a  failure  to  route  these  projects 
through  the  appropriate  city  officials. 

Cities  selected  for  planning  funds,  Novem- 
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1o   Wldnall   telegram 
(31  of  63) : 


Massachu  setts 
gan. 


ber   16,   1967.  replying 
on  model  cities  program 

HuntsvUle.  Alabama. 

Texarkana.  Arkansas 

Fresno.  California. 

Oakland,  California. 

Denver.   Colorado. 

Trinidad,  Colorado. 

Washington.  DC. 

Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Gainesville.   Georgia. 

Honolulu,   Hawaii. 

Chicago.  Illinois. 

Plkeville.  Kentucky. 

Lowell.  Massachusettf 

Springfield 

Highland  Park.   Mich 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Trenton.  New  Jersey 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

Tulsa.  Oklahoma. 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylv!  nla 

Reading.  Pennsylvanii 

Waco,  Texas. 

Wlnooskl.  Vermont. 

Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Seattle,  Washington 

Duluth.  Minnesota. 

Portland,  Oregon. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

Richmond,  Californli 

Miami  (Dade  Count; 

Cities  selected  for  pl^nnl 
8,    1968.    replying    to 
model  cities  program  (' 
Wichita.  Kansas 

Bowling  Green.  Ken  ucky 
New  Bedford.  Massafhusetts 
Helena.  Montana. 
Winston-Salem,  Nor  h  Carolina 
McAlester,  Oklahomi , 
Cohoes.  New  York. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposiLion  to  the  referential  motion. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Ilr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  ^ield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  t^ank  the  gentleman 

for  yielding. 

First  of  all,  with  i  egard  to  the  second 
amendment  of  the  gi  (ntleman  from  Ten- 
nessee, I  would  like  -o  call  his  attention 
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) ,  Florida. 

ng  funds.  March 
Vidnall  telegram  on 
of  12)  : 


to  the  CoNGRESsioNkL  Record,  July  9. 
1968.  page  20321,  wh?re,  speaking  on  his 
second  amendment,  le  said — 

The  rent  supplement  program  has  been 
operating  for  2  or  3  yiars  now. 

And  further  "I  wo  aid  Uke  to  offer  the 
same  amendment  on  rent  supplements," 
and  so  forth.  . 

The  section  on  th ;  rental  standard  m 
the  rent  supplement  program  appears  on 
page  63  of  the  bill  at  the  top  of  the  page, 
and  is  not  touched  t  y  the  Brock  amend- 
ment. The  section  ta  which  his  amend- 
ment applies  is  foun  1  on  page  56  and  has 
to  do  with  a  totall;^  different  program, 
the  new  program  fc  r  privately  financed 
rental  housing. 

Further,  Mr,  Cha  rman,  insofar  as  the 
comments  of  the  geitleman  from  Illinois 
are  concerned  and  i  he  statements  of  the 
representatives  of  tl  e  Department  down- 
town to  which  he  nf erred,  I  do  not  take 
their  statements  as  gospel.  I  often  pre- 
fer to  take  the  woid  of  people  who  are 
trying  to  work  with  these  programs  than 
the  word  of  those  w  ho  administer  them. 
Mr.  BARRETT.  '.'.  oppose  the  prefer- 
ential motion  and  '  irge  that  it  be  voted 
down. 
The  CHAIRMAN   The  question  is  on 


the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 

gentleman  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Brock  I. 

The  preferential  motion  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MH.     PUCINSKI 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pucinski:  On 
page  280.  after  line  15,  Insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows: 

"Sec  1420.  No  standard,  rule,  regulation  or 
requirement  of  general  applicability  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretiu-y  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act  may  lake  effect  ( 1 1  until  30  days 
after  it  Is  published  In  the  Federal  Register, 
and  (2)  unless  interested  persons  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  formu- 
lation of  such  standard,  rule,  regulation  or 
requirement  through  the  submission  of  views 
or  arguments  at  a  public  heiU-ing." 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  assures  that  the  public  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
this  rulemaking  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  last  three  dec- 
ades the  cost  of  Government  has  risen 
frorri  $9  billion  in  1940  to  SI 68  billion  in 
1968.  Congress  has  been  obligating  more 
and  more  power  to  administration  in  dis- 
bursing these  funds.  It  appears  only 
logical  to  me  that  Congress  should  at 
least  retain  some  voice  in  shaping  the 
final  rules  and  regulations  for  disposal. 
The  distinguished  chairman  said  this 
amendment  would  take  us  back  to  the 
horse  and  buggy  era.  He  errs  in  this 
conclusion.  Most  other  agencies  now  op- 
erate under  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  and  must  publish  their  proposed 
rules  and  regulations  in  the  Federal 
Register.  Here  is  a  bill  containing  280 
pages  and  involving  $5>-  billion.  Why 
should  the  agencies  in  this  bill  not  come 
under  the  same  regulations  as  all  other 
agencies  of  Government? 

He  says  this  will  increase  redtape.  The 
contrary  is  true.  It  will  eliminate  red- 
tape  when  administrators  know  that 
their  bulky  regulations  must  stand  the 
test  of  public  inspection  before  they  be- 
come final. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  criticism  of 
these  agencies,  but  I  believe  much  sus- 
picion and  mistrust  can  be  eliminated, 
and  their  programs  become  more  accept- 
able if  their  rules  and  regulations  are 
promulgated  with  the  full  cooperation  of 
Congress  and  other  interested  parties.  I 
hope  the  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  t^entleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of 
us  who  are  interested  in  seeing  that  all 
our  people  have  a  chance  to  live  in  de- 
cent home  owe  c  debt  of  gratitude  to  our 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
That  committee  has  brought  to  us  one  of 
the  greatest  advances  in  housing  legisla- 
tion that  this  Chamber  has  had. 

I  hope  we  will  give  our  approval  to 
the  committee's  work  without  changing 
to  any  great  degree  what  it  and  the  other 
body  have  achieved. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  this  legis- 
lation not  only  would  provide  better 
housing  for  the  poor  who  live  in  our 
cities;  it  also  offers  a  chance  to  the  rural 
poor  to  have  decent  homes. 


The  other  body  and  our  own  committee 
are  to  be  commended  for  a  tmly  new  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  financinw  not 
only  home  rental  but  also  homeowner- 
ship  by  low-income  families. 

Under  this  new  appKoach  the  Govern- 
ment will  subsidize  im*rest  payments 
rather  than  the  whole  mortgage.  Those 
who  occupy  the  homes  would  pay,  on  a 
sliding  scale  basis,  a  certain  percentage 
of  their  income  for  housing.  The  Govern- 
ment would  make  up  the  difference. 

As  the  family's  income  increased,  its 
share  of  the  interest  and  mortgage  pay- 
ment also  would  increase. 

I  like  also  that  feature  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  provides  the  Government 
subsidy  at  established  interest  rates,  in- 
stead of  the  below-market  rates  current- 
ly in  effect  for  housing  programs.  That 
provision  should  encourage  private  capi- 
tal to  participate  far  more  fully  than  it 
now  is  doing. 

•We  all  know  that  city  ghettos  and 
rural  slums  must  give  way  to  Govern- 
ment-subsidized housing  if  we  are  to 
make  progress.  Tlie  three  requirements, 
in  mv  view,  are  employment,  housing, 
and  education.  This  legislation  is  our 
most  forthright  attack  upon  the  problem 
of  providing  an  opportunity  for  the  poor 
not  only  to  occupy  decent  housing  but  to 
become  homeowners.  I  hope  no  amend- 
ments will  be  adopted  which  would  dilute 
the  fine  work  done  by  our  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  and  by  the  other 
body. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  unportant 
provisions  in  this  bill,  besides  the  hous- 
ing -section.  Among  them  is  the  very  vital 
model  cities  program.  At  this  point,  when 
this  program  is  just  getting  started  with 
its  effort  to  modernize  our  cities,  I  hope 
nothing  will  be  done  on  this  floor  which 
will  diminish  its  effectiveness. 

'We  cannot  afford  to  be  parsimonious 
with  our  attempts  to  provide  proper 
housing  for  all  our  people:  we  cannot 
afford  to  practice  false  economy  in  our 
attempts  to  make  our  cities  fit  places  in 
which  to  live. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  desire 
to  be  heard  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucinski]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  shoiUd  be  defeated.  'We 
adopted  one  which  eliminates  redtape 
which  was  offered  by  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  IMrs. 
DwYERl.  However,  this  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  bring  about  a  lot  of  red- 
tape.  This  amendment  would  add  red- 
tape.  In  other  words,  all  cities  and  towns 
under  this  amendment  would  have  to 
have  a  'Washington  representative  to 
keep  up  with  the  Federal  Register  in 
order  to  find  out  what  was  and  what  was 
not.  At  best,  it  would  be  terribly  cumber- 
some and  would  create  additional  red- 
tape. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 


vision (demanded  by  Mr.  PucmsKi) 
there  were — ayes  54.  noes  78. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Harvey]. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEaiED    BY    MR.    HARVET 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Harvey:  On 
page  278.  after  line  19,  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"STTJDY    OF    NATIONAL    BTJILDINtf  CODE 

"Sec.  1419.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  a  national  building  code, 
giving  consideration  to  the  extent  to  which 
such  a  code  can  or  should  Impose  require- 
ments or  standards  of  specific  types  and  the 
methods  by  which  compliance  and  enforce- 
ment might  be  encouraged  or  achieved. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  the  re- 
sults of  the  study,  together  with  appropriate 
recommendations,  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  no  later  than  six  months  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act." 

And  renumber  the  succeeding  section  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  very 
simply,  my  amendment  would  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  conduct  a  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  na- 
tional building  code,  and  to  report  the 
results  of  such  study  to  Congress  in  6 
months  after  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

In  the  President's  state  of  the  Union 
message,  he  called  for  6  million  units 
of  low-cost  housing  in  the  next  decade. 
This  averages  600.000  units  a  year.  It  is 
worth  pointing  out  that  although  we 
have  had  authorized  60,000  units  of 
low-rent  housing  this  past  year,  that  at 
best  we  have  only  been  able  to  accom- 
plish slightly  more  than  half  that  figure. 
Needless  to  .say.  it  is  a  long  way  from  the 
600.000  per  year  that  the  President 
hopes  to  build  in  the  years  ahead. 

Somehow.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  not 
only  modernize,  but  also  standardize  our 
building  techniques.  One  of  the  greatest 
stumbling  blocks  to  the  mass  construc- 
tion of  homes  for  the  poor  are  the  vari- 
ous building  codes,  almost  all  differing  in 
some  respect  from  each  other. 

Many  different  governmental  commis- 
-sions,  and  other  organizations  have  stud- 
ied this  problem,  and  almost  all  agree 
that  something  must  be  done.  Only  the 
executive  branch  of  Government,  how- 
ever, has  the  power  and  authority  to, 
first  of  all,  admit  that  the  problem  exists, 
and  then  do  something  about  it  by  en- 
couraging the  adoption  of  a  unifoiTn 
building  code  by  the  States,  municipali- 
ties, and  other  units  of  government. 

There  are  presently  in  the  United 
States,  four  different  organizations,  all 
of  which  have  drafted  very  excellent 
building  codes.  Three  of  these  organiza- 
tions are  composed  of  building  inspec- 
tors— people  who  make  their  living  work- 
ing with  such  a  code.  The  fourth  orga- 
nization is  made  up  of  representatives  of 
various  fire  insurance  companies.  My 
point  is  this:  It  has  been  clearly  dem- 
onstrated that  such  a  uniform  code  is 
IJOssible.  Now  the  means  should  be  found 
to  bring  it  about  if  we  are  to  accomplish 


the  goal  that  President  Johnson  says  is 
necessai-y  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  impressed 
with  the  work  that  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
has  done  in  this  field.  In  their  January 
1966  r^ort  they  urged,  first,  the  de- 
velopment of  a  code  for  voluntarj*  adop- 
tion by  the  States;  second,  a  program 
of  building  research;  third,  presidential 
action  to  bring  about  uniformity  in 
building  among  the  Federal  agencies 
themselves;  and.  fourth,  initiation  of 
a  program  withm  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  develop  "performance"  criteria 
instead  of  simple  ".specifications."  But 
again  these  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  illustrate  that  only  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  has 
the  ixjwer  to  bring  this  about.  We  can 
hojie  that  the  Douglas  Commission,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  consider  this 
among  other  problems,  will  add  weight 
to  all  of  the  other  recommendations  that 
have  recognized  this  need.  Only  the  ex- 
ecutive department  can  bring  it  about, 
however,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  a  uniform  building 
code  would  represent  a  Federal  take- 
over. It  seems  to  me  that  just  the  op- 
posite is  true.  The  continued  failure  of 
code-writing  groups  to  achieve  uni- 
formity, and  the  continued  failure  of  the 
building  industry  to  achieve  standardi- 
zation, will  bring  about  a  complete  Fed- 
eral  takeover  of  the  housing  industry. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  accept  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
This  would  overlap  the  Douglas  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  decline 
to  yield  further. 

Let  me  say  this:  I  know  of  the  Douglas 
Commission,  and  I  know  there  is  also 
an  Intergo\'ernmentaI  Commission,  but 
I  believe  the  need  is  clear. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Harvey]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BV    MR.    GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross  :  On  page 
262,  line  9.  strike  the  period,  insert  a  colon, 
and  add  the  following:  ■'Provided  further. 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  directed 
to  levy  a  10-percent  surtax  in  an  effort  to 
provide  ways  and  means  to  defray  the  costs 
of  the  numerous  giveaways  and  experiments 
authorized  in  this  bill." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from   Iowa. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mi-.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  36,  noes  80. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRIVIAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Brock]. 


AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     BSOCK 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brock:  On 
page  262,  line  1.  strike  out  "$1,000,000,000"  , 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"$250,000,000  (Which  shall  be  available  for 
assistance  to  programs  In  not  more  than 
fifteen  cities,  selected  on  the  basis  of  their 
need  and  the  planning  and  development  of 
their  programs)  ". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Brock  ]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  <  demanded  by  Mr.  Brock)  ,  there 
were — ayes  60.  noes  88. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

amendment    OFTERED    BY    MR.    JONAS 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jonas:  On  page 
280  add  a  new  title  as  follows: 

"TITLE  XV 

"REDUCTIONS    IN    AUTHORIZATIONS 

"Sec.  1501.  Notwltlistandlng  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act.  authorizations  for  ap- 
propriations, reauthorizations,  contract  au- 
thorizations and  reauthorizations,  and  au- 
thorizations for  the  Issuance  of  notes  or 
other  obligations  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  contained  in  this  Act  are  hereby  re- 
duced in  each  instance  by  10  per  centum." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Jonas)  ,  there 
were — ayes  66,  noes  91. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellere  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellei-s  Mr.  Jonas  and 
Mr.  Patman. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  wei-e — ayes 
93,  noes  123. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED  DY  MR.  WIDNALI, 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Widnaix: 
Strike  out  section  1408  beginning  on  page 
270,  liii?  7,  and  ending  on  page  270.  line  15, 
and  renumber  the  succeeding  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
tlie  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall] . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  deplore 
the  action  taken  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  yesterday  to  restrict  eligibility  for 
title  I  and  title  11  interest  subsidy  assist- 
ance payments  to  families  whose  income 
does  not  exceed  130  percent  of  public 
housing  income  limits.  "  am  hopeful  that 
this  action  will  be  reversed  by  roUcall 
votes  of  the  House. 

I  want  to  note  a  nmnber  of  fallacies 
which  characterized  yesterday's  debate. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  suggested  that 
70  percent  of  the  families  in  the  United 
States  could  qualify  for  assistance  unless 
these  income  limits  were  imposed.  This 
is  based  on  the  percent  of  families  earn- 
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Ing  less  than  $10,000  a  mually.  What  was 
not  mentioned  in  the  ( lebate  yesterday  is 
that  families  earning  between  $7,500  and 
$10,000  could  only  qui.lify  for  assistance 
in  the  areas  of  the  coui  itry  where  housing 
costs  are  highest,  rot  in  the  entire 
country.  Moreover,  the  key  element  of  the 
interest  subsidy  progr;  im  is  the  fact  that 
the  amount  of  subjidy  decreases  as 
income  increases. 

The  chart  on  page  i  I  of  the  committee 
report  demonstrates  tiis.  For  example,  a 
family  with  a  $14,000  mortgage  earning 
$4,200  yearly  would  receive  a  subsidy 
equivalent  to  $46.52  monthly.  But  a 
family  earning  $6.60n  yearly  would  re- 
ceive a  monthly  subsidy  of  only  $6.52. 
The  imposition  of  an  arbitrarj'  ceiling  of 
130  percent  of  pubic  housing  income 
limits  would  impair  this  ingenious 
feature,  which  permits  a  gradually  de- 
creasing" subsidy  as  in  ;ome  rises.  Instead, 
when  the  limit  is  exceeded,  the  family 
would  suddenly  be  laced  with  a  large 
monthly  payment.  Tlu  Anderson  amend- 
ment would  destroy  incentive  to  improve 
income  by  destroying  the  gradually  de- 
creasing subsidy  whiih  the  original  bill 
permitted. 

The  argument  thall  HUD  would  con- 
centrate its  projects  iri  the  higher  income 
brackets,  in  order  to  stretch  the  funds 
and  improve  the  statis  tics  on  the  number 
of  families  assisted,  is  also  a  false  argu- 
ment. Under  this  bill  apartments  and 
homes  of  certain  qua  ity  aie  to  be  con- 
structed. The  amount  of  subsidy  will  de- 
pend upon  the  incom;  of  the  applicant, 
which  HUD  cannot  fc  recast  in  advance. 
The  Anderson  amendment  with  respect 
to  title  II — rental  anc  cooperative  hous- 
ing— would  seriously  c  ripple  the  program 
in  urban  centers.  It  r  ;stricts  the  income 
of  beneficiaries  at  th;  time  of  entry  to 
130  percent  of  public  housing  income 
limits.  In  New  York  City,  for  example, 
where  130  percent  of  the  public  housing 
limit  for  a  family  of  fcur  is  $7,488,  decent 
unsubsidized  housing  s  simply  not  avail- 
able for  persons  in  the  $7,500  to  $10,000 
income  range  because  of  the  cost. 

Four-  factors  contri  Jute  to  the  cost  of 
housing:  land  acquis  tion,  construction, 
the  terms  of  borrowec  money,  and  taxes. 
In  New  York  City  (he  middle-income 
"Mitchell-Lama"  housing  program  pro- 
vides long-term  mortgages  at  5 ''4  percent 
interest,  offers  tax  ab  itement,  and  often 
benefits  from  subsidiz  ed  land  acquisition 
through  urban  renewal  wi-itedown.  The 
program  also  permit;  a  limited  return 
to  the  private  sponsors.  Yet  even  with 
this  range  of  subsi  lies,  new  middle- 
income  housing  und(ir  this  program  is 
renting  for  more  than  $40  per  month. 
This  requires  an  income  of  about  $10,000 
for  a  family  of  four.  Entirely  unsub- 
sidized housing,  of  <  ourse,  rents  for  a 
great  deal  more.  This  iS  why  in  New  York, 
and  in  other  large  cii  ies,  it  is  simply  not 
equitable  to  impose  an  income  limit  equal 
to  only  130  percent  of  public  housing 
income  limits. 

Because  of  the  Ar  derson  amendment 
to  title  II,  families  earning  S8,000  or 
$9,000  a  year  will  £  imply  be  excluded. 
The  irony  Is  that  u;ider  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee,  families  in  this 
moderate-income  range  would  be  paying 
a  rental  fairly  close  to  the  unsubsidized 


fair  rental,  and  the  subsidy  would  be 
minimal. 

In  summary,  the  Anderson  amendment 
is  most  injurious  in  precisely  those  aieas 
of  the  country  where  the  housing  short- 
age is  greatest,  where  the  scarcity  has 
pushed  up  costs,  and  where  unsubsidized 
middle-Income  housing  simply  does  not 
exist. 

It  is  a  short-sighted  amendment,  pen- 
ny-wise and  pound-foolish.  It  is  strange 
that  the  amendment  has  been  produced 
by  the  minority  side,  which  is  always 
talking  of  personal  initiative,  since  it 
would  penalize  those  families  who  take 
steps  to  increase  their  earnings.  It  will 
discourage  them  from  raising  their  in- 
come to  a  point  where  all  subsidy  will 
cease,  and  the  housing  become  self-sup- 
porting. 

I  also  regret  the  adoption  of  the  Brock 
amendment  raising  the  percentage  of 
income  which  must  be  paid  for  title  II 
rental  and  cooperative  housing  from  20 
to  25  percent.  For  a  large  family,  even 
with  the  deduction  of  $200  from  reported 
income  for  each  minor  dependent,  25 
percent  of  income  is  too  large  a  portion. 
Utilities  amounting  to  S15  to  $20  monthly 
must  also  be  included.  Experience  with 
the  rent  supplement  program  in  New 
York  shows  that,  to  require  a  large  family 
to  pay  25  percent  of  its  income — before 
taxes  and  utilities — for  i-ent,  is  to  re- 
quire it  to  forego  other  necessities  of  life. 
A  family  earning  $20,000  yearly  can  pay 
25  percent  of  its  income  for  rent  and  still 
afford  the  other  basic  necessities  of  life — 
food,  clothing,  and  so  forth,  which  do  not 
rise  proportionately  with  Income.  But 
low-  and  moderate-income  families  are 
especially  hard-hit  by  the  25-percent  re- 
quirement. Even  20  percent  may  be  ex- 
cessive in  some  cases. 

I  urge  the  House  to  defeat  this  amend- 
ment and  to  restore  the  20-percent  pro- 
vision under  title  II,  so  there  will  not  be 
a  discriminatoiy  discrepancy  between 
title  I  and  title  II. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  17989,  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968,  one 
of  the  most  significant  housing  bills  ever 
brought  before  the  Congress.  I  am  greatly 
impressed  with  the  comprehensive  attack 
this  bill  makes  on  the  housing  problems 
facing  low-  and  moderate-income  fami- 
lies. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  been  deeply 
concerned  about  the  shortage  of  decent 
and  adequate  housing  for  the  low-in- 
come families  in  my  own  congressional 
district  in  the  Bronx,  N.Y.  This  situation 
is  multiplied  throughout  the  country,  and 
it  is  fast  becoming  worse.  The  bill  be- 
fore us  offers  several  answers  to  this 
problem,  each  interrelated  in  some  man- 
ner with  the  other. 

First,  there  is  the  homeownership  as- 
sistance provision,  which  I  heartily  sup- 
port. Over  the  next  3  years  nearly  one- 
half  million  American  families  will  be 
helped  in  buying  a  home — for  most,  their 
first  opportunity  to  own  a  home — 
through  the  bill's  program  of  interest 
subsidies  based  on  their  incomes.  It  will 
not  only  help  many  to  get  adequate 
housing,  but  will  stimulate  the  addition 
of  crucial  new  units  to  the  supply  of 
modest  homes. 


Second,  there  is  a  strengthening  and 
expansion  of  section  221(h>.  existing 
homeownership  assistance  program, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Sullivan  law. 
after  the  distinguished  Congresswoman 
from  Missouci  who  sponsored  tliis  pro- 
posal 2  years  ago.  Together  these  two 
programs  give  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come families  the  option  of  homeowner- 
ship. an  option  which  has  not  been  read- 
ily available  to  them  in  the  past.  We  all 
recognize  the  effect  that  homeownership 
can  have — not  only  will  people  be  housed 
decently,  but  they  will  be  Riven  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  a  stake  in  their  commu- 
nity. With  this  bill,  for  the  first  time  on 
a  large  .scale,  families  that  cannot  afford 
adequate  housing  will  be  helped  to  own 
their  homes.  I  think  this  is  a  very  .sig- 
nificant step  in  this  Nation's  housing 
program. 

Third,  for  those  who  find  homeowner- 
ship imsuitable,  a  new  rental  assistance 
program  is  provided  with  about  the  .same 
scope  as  the  new  homeownership  pro- 
gram. As  desirable  as  homeownership 
may  be,  it  would  not  be  practical  for 
some  low-  and  moderate-income  persons, 
such  as  the  elderly  who  need  little  living 
space  or  for  whom  renting  would  be  more 
economical,  the  childless  or  families  with 
few  children,  the  single,  and  those  who 
just  prefer  renting  to  the  responsibilities 
of  homeownership. 

This  program,  based  on  an  interest 
subsidy  as  is  the  new  homeownership 
program,  will  be  a  natural  complement 
to  that  program,  providing  housing  at 
approximately  the  same  cost  to  families 
in  the  same  income  group. 

Fourth,  for  the  very  low  income,  the 
two  existing  programs — low-rent  public 
housing  and  rent  supplements,  which  I 
have  supported  in  the  past — are 
strengthened  and  greatly  expanded  in 
scope.  These  two  programs  serve  persons 
who  generally  need  a  deeper  subsidy  than 
will  be  possible  imder  the  two  new  pro- 
grams. Since  the  assistance  in  the  new 
homeownership  and  renUl  programs 
should  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  whose  rising  incomes  remove  them 
from  eligibility  for  public  housing,  these 
programs  are  designed  to  avoid  denying 
anyone  the  assistance  he  needs  to  obtain 
adequate  housing  because  liis  income  is 
too  high  for  one  program  and  too  low 
for  the  next. 

H.R.  17989  also  provides  measures  to 
increase  the  amount  of  private  money 
invested  in  mortgages,  particularly  those 
involving  low-  and  moderate -income 
families.  There  is  no  sense  enacting  sub- 
stantial subsidy  programs  that  rely  on 
the  private  market  to  provide  housing  if 
the  investment  money  is  not  there.  Brief- 
ly, one  of  these  measures  is  the  trans- 
fer of  the  secondary  market  facility  of 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion to  a  corporation  privately  owned 
and  controlled,  but  regulated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  corporation  will 
have  new  and  innovative  borrowing  au- 
thority to  attract  funds  into  mortgages 
which  have  in  the  paAt  been  channeled 
into  other  investments.  Another  measure 
is  the  creation  of  National  housing  part- 
nerships which  are  designed  both  to  at- 
tract new  money  into  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing  and  to  facilitate  the  de- 
velopment of  such  housing  projects. 
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Mr.  Cliairman.  many  of  the  bills  pro- 
visions continue  the  imaginative  pro- 
posals already  enacted.  Among  them  are 
the  model  cities  Mid  rent  supplement 
programs,  which  have  had  my  strong 
support  from  the  beginning,  and  are 
showing  great  promise.  The  comprehen- 
sive city  planning  and  rehabilitation  un- 
der the  model  cities  program  is  a  pro- 
gram we  must  keep  alive  and  expand. 
Both  of  these  programs  have  shown  they 
merit  expanded  support  by  Congress. 
The  bill  would  increase  model  cities  au- 
thorization by  $362  million  in  fiscal  1969 
and  $1  billion  in  fiscal  1970. 

I  urge  the  adequate  fimding  of  the 
rent  supplement  program.  Thus  far.  only 
$42  million  has  been  appropriated  for 
this  program,  and  this  is  pitifully  inade- 
quate. The  administration  bill  proposed 
to  increase  the  authorization  for  con- 
tract authority  by  $40  million  for  fiscal 
year  1970.  and  an  additional  $100  mil- 
lion in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1971, 
1972,  and  1973.  This  increase  will  pro- 
vide a  total  increase  of  about  375.000 
units  over  4  years.  By  contrast.  H.R. 
14244  proposed  an  additional  200.000 
rent  supplements  yearly  for  the  next  10 
years.  I  support  the  higher  figure  pro- 
posed in  the  Full  Opportunity  Act.  H.R. 
14244.  which  I  have  cosponsored. 

I  am  pleased  the  bill  contains  the 
amendment  to  make  State  and  munici- 
pally financed  housing  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  the  new  section  236  inter- 
est-subsidy program.  Housing  such  as 
New  York's  Mitchell-Lama  project  will 
benefit  from  this  provision,  as  well  as  the 
proposal  in  the  bill  to  make  this  type 
housing  eligible  for  rent  supplement 
tenants.  The  Mitchell-Lama  and  similar 
State-city  housing  projects  are  faced 
with  spiralinp  construction,  site,  and  in- 
terest costs,  and  what  was  intended  as 
moderate  income  housing  is  no  longer 
that.  This  provision  will  make  it  possi- 
ble for  new  Mitchell-Lama  housing  to 
get  1-percent  financing.  The  rates  are 
now  about  5  percent.  An  interest-rate 
reduction  will  have  the  effect  of  reduc- 
ing rentals  to  about  $30  a  month.  With- 
out this  subsidy  assistance,  this  type  of 
State-city  financed  housing  pfoject  will 
be  priced  out  of  the  reach  of  the  low-  and 
moderate-income  families.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  proposed  interest-subsidy  amend- 
ment will  not  benefit  existing  Mitchell- 
Lama  housing,  but  it  will  be  of  tremen- 
dous help  to  those  projects  yet  to  be 
completed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  express  my  support 
for  title  X,  the  Urban  Property  Protec- 
tion and  Reinsurance  Act.  to  make  essen- 
tial property  insurance  more  readily 
available  to  inner  city  areas  through  the 
operation  of  FAIR  plans.  The  workability 
of  the  FAIR  plans  is  conditioned  upon 
the  good  will  and  cooperation  of  the  in- 
surance industry  and  the  various  State 
insurance  commissioners.  The  Federal 
Government  will  add  incentive  for  suc- 
cessful operation  by  requiring  PAIR  plan 
participation  by  the  industry  and  the 
States  as  a  condition  of  eligioility  for  the 
riot  reinsurance  the  bill  proposes. 

I  also  lend  my  support  to  the  increased 
mass  transit  authorization  of  $190  mil- 
lion, which  is  minimal  when  compared 
with  our  mass  transportation  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  jobs  through  hous- 


ing provision  of  the  bill  has  mj'  special 
commendation.  This  section  calls  for 
new  housing  construction  at  the  rate  of 
600.000  units  per  year  for  the  next  10 
years,  yielding  a  new  housing  total  of  6 
million  units  by  1980.  What  is  even  more 
important  about  this  section  is  that  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment is  directed  to  ■lequire.  to  tlie 
greatest  extent  feasible,  that  opportu- 
nities for  employment  arising  in  connec- 
tion with  other  provisions  of  H.R.  17989 
be  given  to  lower  income  persons  resid- 
ing in  the  area  of  such  housing  and. 
thereby,  provide  not  only  housing;  but 
also  jobs  lor  these  persons."  Our  cities 
will  derive  double  benefits  from  the  new 
housing  so  critically  needed.  I  urge  .spe- 
cial attention  be  given  by  HUD  to  allot 
construction  jobs  to  inne. -city  residents, 
where  unemployment  and  poverty  are 
most  prevalent.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  building  of  600.000  new  housing  units 
would  create  a  half  million  new  jobs 
for  inner- city  residents.  This  is  a  most 
meritorious  provision  of  the  omnibus 
housing  bill  before  us.  and  I  give  ?t  my 
wholehearted  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Housins  and  Uiban 
D..velopment  Act  of  1968  as  it  came  to 
us  from  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee improves  just  about  every  program 
we  already  have  in  the  field  of  housing 
and  urban  development.  It  poes  far  be- 
yond that  by  proposing  new-  and  imagi- 
native approaches  with  heretoiore  pro- 
posed limitless  potential  for  providing 
adequate  housing  for  the  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families  of  our  Nation.  In 
addition  to  providing  the  opportunity  for 
decent  housing  for  all  our  citizens,  the 
bill  seeks  to  provide  dignity  and  security 
to  the  imderprivileged,  the  low-income 
and  minority  groups,  through  homeown- 
ership and  job  opportunities. 

We  must  not  cripple  this  legislation  or 
weaken  it  in  any  way.  I  oppose  the  Ander- 
son amendment  which  would  limit  im- 
reasonably  the  income  ceiling  on  fam- 
ilies eligible  for  the  new  homeowner- 
ship and  rental  programs — sections  101 
and  201 — for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families.  This  amendment  would  make 
the  program  inoperable  in  New  York  City. 

And  I  am  opposed  to  the  Brock  amend- 
ment which  would  force  the  tenant  to 
pay  25  percent,  instead  of  20  percent,  of 
his  income  each  month  toward  rent. 

I  support  the  authorization  for  tenant 
service  in  low-rent  public  housing  proj- 
ects. This  is  important  and  needed  not 
only  in  mv  city  and  in  my  congressional 
district,  but  in  every  city  where  a  large 
segment  of  residents  must  live  in  public 
housing. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  convinced  this  bill 
gives  us  the  tools  to  meet  a  great  national 
need.  I  consider  it  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant pieces  of  social  legislation  con- 
sidered by  the  90th  Congress.  Paving  the 
way  for  adequate  and  decent  housing  for 
all  Americans  should  be  one  of  the  major 
.goals  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  VANTK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  legislation  before  us  to- 
day, the  Hotising  Act  of  1968.  This  bill 
maintains  and  improves  programs  which 
are  vital  to  the  city  of  Cleveland  and 
the  suburban  communities  of  the  Great- 
er Cleveland  metropolitan  area. 

One  of  the  crucial  needs  of  the  com- 


munities I  represent  is  the  need  for  true- 
ly  coordinated,  advanced  planning  for 
urban  development  among  Cleveland's 
suburbs.  These  communities  have  shown 
a  fantastic  and  accelerating  population 
growth  over  the  last  15  years.  As  a  result, 
they  arc  today  faced  with  major  prob- 
lems of  insuring  an  adequate  and 
healthy  water  .supply,  of  obtaining  and 
maintaining  adequate  .sewage  treatment 
and  planning  for  future  sanitary  dis- 
tricts. 

Currently  in  my  community  there  is 
considerable  concer»-6ver  the  future  de- 
velopment of  adequate  transportation 
throughout  the  Cleveland  metropolitan 
area.  The  Cleveland  area  has  had  re- 
markable success  with  rapid  transit  sys- 
tems and  is  currently  developing  the  first 
rapid  rail  transit  .system  between  its  in- 
ternational airjrort  and  the  center  of  the 
downtown  area.  The  Cleveland  area  also 
recognizes  the  necessity  of  adequate 
highways  v.hich  will  meet  the  needs  of 
the  aica's  expanding  population.  Care- 
ful iJlanning  will  be  required  to  insure 
the  Cleveland  area  the  proper  combina- 
tion of  rapid  transit  and  highway  trans- 
iwrtation  while  maintaining  vitally  need- 
ed open  spaces  and  parks. 

Title  V  of  the  bill  before  us  provides 
for  supplementary'  grants  foi  planned 
areawide  development.  In  the  last  sever- 
al weeks.  Federal  approval  and  financing 
was  given  to  a  planning  agency  composed 
of  seven  northeast  Ohio  counties,  includ- 
ing Cuyahoga  County  in  which  Cleveland 
is  located.  Title  V  will  help  provide  for 
continuing,  strong  supfwrt  of  this  plan- 
ning agency  which  is  .seeking  to  solve  the 
problems  of  my  area  before  they  become 
critical.  Title  V  also  provides  for  advance 
acquisition  of  land  and  continuation  of 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  wa- 
ter and  sewer  facilities  grants,  neighbor- 
hood facilities  funds,  and  other  programs 
vital  for  urban  planning  and  develop- 
ment. 

Title  VI  of  the  housing  bill  \*ill  assist 
in  urban  development  by  increasing  the 
authorization  for  mass  transit  grants  by 
$190  million. 

H  R.  17989  will  also  improve  programs 
vital  for  the  maintenance  and  recon- 
struction of  our  central  cities.  This  leg- 
islation is  particularly  vital  to  the  new 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  city  of 
Cleveland.  At  the  beginning  of  May  1968. 
Cleveland's  new  mayor.  Carl  Stokes,  an- 
nounced a  dynamic  new  plan  for  the 
redevelopment  of  Cleveland  entitled: 
"Cleveland  Now."  This  plan  seeks  to 
make  Cleveland  a  city  of  tomorrow 
today.  .^ 

But  to  do  this,  the  city  will  have  to  co- 
ordinate and  utilize  a  full  range  of  pri- 
vate, local.  State,  and  Federal  funds.  The 
Cleveland  Now  plan  calls  for  a  $1.5  bil- 
lion investment  in  Cleveland  over  the 
next  10  years  with  $177  million  spent  in 
the  first  18  months  to  get  the  program 
off  the  groimd.  Included  in  this  first  $177 
million  will  be  $90.75  million  for  neigh- 
borhood housing  rehabilitation.  Tliis  will 
mean  concentrated  code  enforcement  in 
low-income  areas,  a  $10  million  home- 
ownership  program.  $36  million  in  pub- 
lic housing  programs,  and  the  moderni- 
zation of  1.500  homes  for  $18  million.  An 
additional  $61  million  will  be  spent  on 
accelerated  urban  renewal  projects. 
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without  the  passage  df  the  leplslatlon 
before  us  and  its  subatquent  funding, 
this  dream  for  Cleveland  wlU  be  severely 
curtailed. 

With  its  passage,  t^e  dream  moves 
toward  reality. 

Titles  I  and  n  will  iwovlde  new  and 
innovative  paths  to  honeownership.  In 
addition,  tlUe  II  would  expand  the  rent 
supplement  program.  Already  in  Cleve- 
land thei-e  are  12  rent  supplement  proj- 
ects with  a  total  of  732  mits  in  use.  This 
entails  the  supplemen!  ary  imyment  of 
only  $735,698  per  year. 

Title  ni  will  make  home  improve- 
ments easier  by  increaslriK  from  $3,500  to 
$5,000  the  home  impn  vement  loan  in- 
surance program. 

Also  vital  for  Clevdand  is  tiUe  IV 
which  iticreases  urbax  renewal  m-ants 
aathortaition  by  $1.4  :>Ulion  on  July  1, 

1969.  _.  ,      w 

supplementary  grants  for  model  ciUes 
win  also  be  increased  by  $1  bllUon  for 
fiscal  1970.  Needless  U>  say,  Cleveland s 
hopes  are  pinned  on  l>eing  accepted  as 
a  model  city.  The  city  1  as  a  planning  ap- 
phcation  which  requests  $396,663  m 
Federal  funds  for  devel>ping  a  model  city 
blueprint.  The  next  s(  fries  of  approvals 
of  model  cities  will  be  announced  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment in  the  next  2  to  4  weeks.  The 
result  of  the  vote  today  will  show  whether 
the  program  will  be  meiiningful  or  merely 
an  empty  promise. 

Mrs  MINK.  Mr.  Cltairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Brofck  amendment  to 
section  1405  of  the  bill.  The  critical 
shortage  in  college  donnitory  facilities 
which  we  race  today  lequires  new  posi- 
tive programs  of  assisance  rather  than 
merely  raising  the  interest  cost  for  direct 
loans  by  the  Federal   government. 

In  1950,  under  the  ible  leadership  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  the  Congress  authorized  a 
Government  program  of  direct  loans  at  a 
3  percent  interest  rat?,  with  an  annual 
authorization  of  $300  million  for  college 
dormitory  construction.  This  assistance 
has  enabled  our  Naticns  institutions  of 
higher  learning  to  mount  a  program  of 
dormitory  construction  since  1950  total- 
ing S2.875  billion. 

However,  today,  vastly  accelerated  col- 
lege enrollments  over  the  past  decade 
have  expanded  the  nesd  far  beyond  what 
can  be  loaned  under  present  authority. 
The  backlog  of  requests  for  college  hous- 
ing loans  has  become  formidable.  Short- 
age of  funds  in  addition  caused  the  ad- 
ministration to  declae  a  moratorium  on 
applications  In  1966.  with  over  a  bUllon 
doUars  worth  of  unfulfilled  requests  on 
hand.  The  unmet  nee  Is  today  Is  m  excess 
of  $2  billion. 

While  the  Federal  loan  program  has 
contributed  to  the  financing  of  some 
600  000  housing  units  since  1950.  a  survey 
report  prepared  for  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education  la  it  year  projected  a 
need  for  an  additional  1.5  mUlion  ac- 
commodations over  the  next  decade 
wh^ch  with  a  conservative  estimate  of 
$5  000  per  unit,  wil ,  call  for  minimum 
expenditures  of  $10  billion  in  the  decade 
ahead,  for  new  coUegJe  housing. 

I  am  certain  tha..  many  Members  of 
Congress  have  had  t  his  problem  brought 
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to  their  attention  during  recent  months, 
and  it  has  become  obvious  that  the  pres- 
ent program,  unless  greatly  expanded, 
will  not  suffice  to  provide  more  than  a 
fraction  of  the  accommodations  as  col- 
lege admissions  mount  year  after  year. 
Certainly  the  Increase  in  cost  of  bor- 
rowing funds  dlrcctiy  from  the  Feder^ 
Government    contained    in    the    Brock 
amendment  will  not  help  except  to  lower 
the  cost  of  direct  loan  program.  What  is 
needed  is  an  additional  resource  of  funds. 
The  provision  that  the  Brock  amend- 
ment seeks  to  delete  provides  for  the  ad- 
ditional funds  to  come  from  private  fi- 
nancial    institutions.     This     additional 
.source  will  produce  another  $400  million 
of  construction  funds  at  only  a  cost  of 
$10  million. 

I  have  studied  this  problem  for  many 
months  and  this  provision  In  the  bill  was 
the  result  of  recommendations  made  by 
representatives  of  major  educational 
associations. 

This  grant  provision  in  this  bill  Is  de- 
signed to  supplement  the  existing  loan 
program  by  providing  the  needed  hous- 
ing at  a  cost  within  the  reach  of  students 
and  their  families  without  imposirig  a 
burden  on  the  Federal  budget.  It  would 
be  done  through  private  financmg.  with 
the  Government  providing  only  that 
margin  of  assistance  necessary  to  give 
colleges  the  benefit  of  the  same  3-per- 
cent financing  available  under  the  exist- 
ing loan  program. 

The  approach  in  this  bill  Is  very 
simple:  The  university  would  finance  the 
dormitory  by  selling  serial  bonds  to  pri- 
vate Investors  at  the  market  rate  of 
interest:  under  a  contract  previously  en- 
tered Into.  HUD  would  make  an  annual 
payment  of  the  difference  between  the 
actual  debt  service  and  the  debt  service 
at  a  3-percent  Interest  rate;  the  3-per- 
cent direct  loan  authorization  in  existing 
law  would  remain  available  to  be  used  in 
cases  where  the  private  market  required 
an  inordinately  high  Interest  rate,  with 
discretion  left  to  the  Secretary  to  deter- 
mine the  dividing  line. 

This  bill  provides  that  $10  million 
would  be  made  available  to  institutions 
for  this  interest  subsidy  for  this  fiscal 
year  and  an  additional  $10  million  the 
next  fiscal  year.  The  impact  on  the  Fed- 
eral budget  In  any  year  under  the  sup- 
plemental Interest  payment  approach 
would  be  very  small.  For  example,  as- 
suming an  average  private  market  Inter- 
est rate  of  5  percent  for  public  and 
private  universities  together,  an  annual 
Interest  grant  of  $10  million  would 
achieve  the  effect  of  2  percent  interest 
on  $450  million  of  additional  college 
housing  financing,  over  and  above  the 
direct  loan  program. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  reac- 
tion of  educators  has  been  favorable  to 
this  principle  embodied  in  this  bill.  The 
National  Association  of  State  Univer- 
sities and  Land-Grant  Colleges,  termed 
this  provision  a  -constructive"  approach 
to  the  problem.  It  was  also  supported 
by  the  Association  of  State  Colleges  and 
Universities,  an  organization  comprised 
of  213  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
and  seven  statewide  systems  of  State  col- 
leges in  41  States  and  Guam. 
The  Investment  Bankers  Association 


of  America  has  also  gone  on  record  In 
favor  of  this  program  of  assistance  to 
higher  education. 

I  believe  that  we  do  have  with  this  pro- 
vision   a    feasible    and    workable    plan 
whose  early  inception  at  such  a  minimal 
cost  to  the  government  can  do  much  to 
relieve  the  present  worsening  situation 
in  providing  adequate  college  dormitories 
on  our  college  campuses.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  this  House  wiU  vote  down  the  Brock 
amendment    and    thereby    support    the 
carefully  worked  out  provisions  of  this 
bill  which  have  the  approval  of  educa- 
tors as  well  as  the  business  community. 
This   most  critical   shortasre   of   dormi- 
tories is  .:eriously  affecting  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  college  students  and  de- 
priving many  of  the  fulfillment  of  their 
educational   goals.   If   higher   education 
is  to  be  fully  available  and  an  open  op- 
portunity to  our  youth,  we  must  not  ciit 
down  our  help;    rather  we  must  .ludi- 
ciously   utiUze   our   resources   to   make 
greater  the  reality  of  education  for  all 
our  youni?  people. 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chaii-man. 
the  foundation  for  rebuilding  our  cities 
is  contained  in  the  bill  we  are  discuss- 
ing today  and  one  of  the  focal  ix)ints 
of  this  measure  Is  In  its  provisions  to 
provide     low-      and     moderate-income 

housing.  ,  •«       „ 

Underiylng  this  bill  is  the  specific  na- 
tional goal— a  goal  with  which  I  am  sure 
everyone   Is   In   agreement— a   national 
goal  of  building  and  rebuilding  In  the 
next  10  yeais  of  sufficient  good,  decent 
housing    which   will   replace   neariy  all 
of  the  substandard  structures  which  now 
are  occupied  by  20  million  Amencans 
This  legislation  represents  a  national 
commitment  which  is  needed  to  assure 
our  carrying  out  the  pledge-now  nearly 
two  decades  old— of  a  decent  home  in  a 
decent  neighborhood  for  every  American. 
In  title  I  of  the  bill,  a  new  program 
is  created  which  would  provide  Federal 
assistance    to    homeownership    by    low- 
and  moderate-income  families,  which  is 
out  of  the  reach  of  most  of  these  people 
today.  While  out  of  reech.  It  Is  a  strong 
hope  and  dream  of  many  of  them  that 
some  day  they  will  own  their  own  home. 
The  bill  will  make  It  possible  for  many 
such    people    to    become    homeovmers 
through    periodic    assistance    payments 
on  behalf  of  such  families.  The  payments 
would    be    made    to    the    lender    m    an 
amount  necessary  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence between  20  percent  of  the  family  s 
monthly     income     and     the     required 
monthly  payment  under  a  market  inter- 
est rate  mortgage  for  principal,  interest, 
taxes,  insurance,  and  mortgage  insurance 
premiums.  ,  j  j„ 

With  the  1  percent  recommended  in 
the  bUl.  a  family  with  an  income  as 
low  as  $3,600  a  year  will  be  able  to  af- 
ford a  home  v^ith  a  $12,000  mortgage. 

Many  other  provisions  in  title  I  are 
designed  to  increase  the  opportunities 
for  Americans  to  live  In  decent  houses, 
either  as  owner  or  renters. 

Among  the  provisions  which  provide 
for  increased  opportunities  are : 

A  liberalized  interest  rate  imder  the 
existing  section  221(h)  Sullivan  pro- 
gram for  the  rehabUltatlon  and  resale 
of  homes; 


New  FHA  credit  assistance  for  home- 
ownership  ; 

Mortgage  Insurance  for  housing  In  de- 
clining areas  and  special  risk  Insurance 
under  a  new  fund  to  be  established; 

Direct  assistance  to  nonprofit  sponsors 
who  can  develop  rental  or  cooperative 
housing; 

A  new  national  partnership  between 
private  enterprise  and  the"  Government 
dedicated  to  providing  housins  for 
lower  income  families,  particularly 
through  limited  dividend  .sponsorship; 
and 

New  technologies  in  the  developm.cnt 
of    housins    for   lower    income    families. 

This  is  an  ambitious  task  that  we  are 
setting  for  ourselves — but  it  is  a  task 
that  we  cannot  put  off  any  longer  and  it 
is  a  task  which  is  not  too  large  for  a 
Nation  with  the  skill  and  the  resources 
which  we  possess. 

Housing  is  the  key  to  any  solution  of 
the  problems  of  our  cities.  It  is  the  key 
to  successful  urban  renewal;  it  is  the 
foundation  for  the  success  of  the  model 
cities  program:  it  is  the  key  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman.  "Amer- 
ica's cities  are  in  crisis."  President  John- 
son declared  last  winter.  To  meet  this 
crisis,  he  offered  a  broad  legislative  pro- 
gram which  included  this  year's  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act. 

One  important  feature  of  the  measure 
would  extend  homeownership  to  the  Na- 
tion's needy  families. 

Owning  a  home — 

The  President  said — 
can  Increase  responsibility  and  stake  out  a 
man's  place  In  his  community. 

Under  this  program,  low-income  fami- 
lies will  be  able  to  buy  modest  homes 
financed  and  built  by  private  enterprise. 
They  will  pay  what  they  can  afford — a 
percentage  of  their  income — in  mortgage 
payments,  but  the  mortgage  interest  cost 
could  be  as  low  as  1  percent.  The  Govern- 
ment would  pay  the  balance  of  the  in- 
terest cost. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  an  expansion 
of  the  rent  supplement  program  through 
Increased  funding.  Here,  assistance  is 
also  scaled  to  need,  with  occupants  of  the 
privately  built  and  managed  housing 
paying  one-fourth  of  their  income  as 
rent  and  the  Government  paying  the 
amoimt  needed  to  make  up  the  full  eco- 
nomic rent. 

Still  another  feature  of  the  bill  would 
help  the  Nation  gird  for  the  job  of  sup- 
plying the  vast  amounts  of  home  financ- 
ing needed  in  the  period  ahead.  Tliis  is 
contained  in  the  section  which  would  re- 
gear  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation, the  facility  which  aids  home 
financing  through  its  purclaases  of  FHA 
and  VA  mortgages.  As  contemplated  by 
the  FNMA  Charter  Act  of  1954.  Fannie 
Mae's  Secondary  Market  Operations 
would  be  established  as  a  separate,  pri- 
vately owned  corporation,  regulated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  the  extent  necessary  to 
implement  national  housing  policy,  A 
second  corpoi-ation  would  be  organized 
within  HUD,  to  be  called  the  Govern- 
ment   National    Mortgage    Association, 


and  would  conduct  the  present  corpora- 
tion's special  assistance  financing. 

The  new  private  corporation  could 
Issue  securities  backed  by  mortgages  it 
holds,  and  thus  be  able  to  tap  additional 
sources  of  fimds.  such  as  pension  funds, 
which  do  not  ordinarily  invest  in  mort- 
gages. The  legislation  would  also  free  the 
corporation  from  budget  restraint.  The 
I)roposed  change  in  Fannie  Mae.  in  my 
view,  is  essentially  to  achieving  adequate 
financing  and  a  strong  FHA-VA  mort- 
gaae  market. 

These  end  other  proposals  in  the  legis- 
lation. Mr.  Chairman,  deserve  our  favor- 
able action  as  the  means  for  providing 
adequately  for  housing. 

Mr.  IiEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
legi.slation  is  a  magnificent  respon.ie  to 
our  Nation's  liousing  and  community 
development  needs. 

It  represents  an  unprecedented  new 
national  commitment  to  urban  affairs — a 
commitment  of  particular  value  and  .sig- 
nificance in  the  context  of  lecent  events. 

Against  the  background  m"  a  10-year 
drive  to  build  26  million  housing  miits, 
this  legislation  proposes  Federal  assist- 
ance for  6  million  of  the  total:  the  6 
million  to  replace  the  substandard  hous- 
ing in  which  our  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  live  who  cannot  afford 
decent  housing  on  their  owti. 

New  programs  provide,  through  inter- 
est subsidies,  homeownership  and  low- 
rental  housing  to  millions  of  Americans 
who  could  not  otherwise  afford  it.  Metro- 
politan areawide  incentive  grants,  FHA 
insurance  for  nonprofit  hospitals  and 
revision  of  the  existing  urban  renewal 
program  roimd  out  the  measure,  giving 
new  means  for  helping  to  fashion  our 
metropolitan  environment. 

With  its  programs,  the  legislation 
would  enable  the  release  of  all  the  know- 
how,  all  the  skill  and  talent  which  his- 
torically have  characterized  great  Amer- 
ican undertakings.  The  talent  and  skill 
which  built  America's  greatness — which 
we  generally  call  "private  enterprise" — 
will  be  enlisted  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  legislation  which  looks  to  the 
full  involvement  of  the  present  home- 
building  industry,  as  well  as  the  involve- 
ment of  large  segments  of  private  Indus- 
try which  have  not  before  been  directly 
involved  in  housing. 

It  offers  us  new  instruments  for  tap- 
ping the  management  skills  and  financial 
resources  of  private  enterprise — an 
essential  ally  if  we  are  to  make  real  head- 
way in  the  urban  battle.  It  creates  na- 
tional housing  partnerships  In  which 
private  enterprise  would  apply  its 
energies  to  solving  the  problems  of  hous- 
ing for  families  of  low  and  moderate 
incomes.  These  would  be  partnerships 
that  would  join  capital,  business,  and 
managerial  skills.  They  would  have  ac- 
cess to  the  capital  available  in  large 
business  concerns,  and  would  benefit 
from  their  experience  and  ability  in  the 
investment  field.  They  would  also  have 
an  opportunity  to  earn  a  fair  return 
while  helping  to  solve  a  national  problem 
which  all  citizens  share. 

Much  private  housing  now  built  with 
Government  assistance  is  developed  by 
nonprofit  sponsors.  These  typically  are 
chiuch  groups,  fraternal  orders,  labor 


unioiis,  and  other  concerned  citizen 
groups.  Their  most  serious  barrier  has 
been  the  lack  oi  technical  skills  and 
financial  resources. 

This  legislation  would  expand  tech- 
nical aid  to  such  groups  and  make  avail- 
able interest-free  loans  to  carry  them 
throuph  their  preconstruction  expenses. 
These  loans  could  cover  market  analyses, 
architectural  and  engineering  fees, 
land  options,  and  application  and  com- 
mitment fees. 

This  assistance  can  also  help  develop 
minority-group  entrepreneurs. 

Thus,  the  aids  of  this  legislation  would 
tap  an  ever-widenin.t;  cooperation  be- 
tween public  and  private  organizations- 
all  intent  on  achieving  the  country's  goal 
of  a  decent  home  in  a  suitable  environ- 
ment for  every  American  family. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  liave 
before  us  in  this  bill  what  I  consider  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  vehicles  yet  de- 
vised for  the  v.'elfare  of  American  com- 
munities, large  and  .small.  Its  pa:ssage  is 
01  the  utmost  urgency. 

I  am  not  here  to  try  to  convince  you 
tliat  this  is  the  panacea  to  end  all  pana- 
ceas for  the  ills  of  the  Nation's  cities.  We 
have  a  long  way  to  go  before  we  reach 
anything  resembling  Utopia.  Perfection, 
in  our  time,  appears  to  be  a  goal  rather 
than  a  reachable  reality. 

But  I  do  believe  we  can  contribute 
mightily  to  urban  improvement  with  this 
piece  of  legislation.  I  have,  over  the 
years,  been  attendant  at  the  birth  of  more 
than  one  landmark  housing  act.  I  was 
never  more  persuaded  than  I  am  now  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  quick,  positive 
action  on  this  bill. 

This  bill  is,  of  course,  a  conglomera- 
tion. It  continues  the  tried  and  true.  It 
entertains  the  new  and  different.  I  want 
now  to  comment  on  some  of  its  major 
pi-ovisions. 

Many  voices  are  raised  in  the  land 
about  that  well-worn  phrase,  the  Ameri- 
can dream.  Thus,  there  are  many  con- 
fiictlng  versions  of  what  the  dream  really 
is.  But  all  these  versions,  I  daresay, 
would  agree  that  homeownership — and 
all  that  it  connotes — is  a  vital  part  of  the 
broad  American  ambition.  This  is  an 
urge  that  is  deep  in  our  roots  and  our 
heritage.  Too  many  Americans,  though, 
lack  the  wherewithal  to  buy  homes 
where  they  and  their  families  can  live 
in  decency  and  well-being. 

So,  this  bill  carries  a  far-seeing  pro- 
vision which  would  enable  the  home- 
building  industry  to  provide  homes  for 
almost  one-half  million  families  of  low 
and  moderate  Income  over  the  next  3 
years.  Under  this  approach,  when  a 
family  buys  a  home,  the  lender  receives 
periodic  payments  covering  the  difference 
between  20  percent  of  the  family's 
monthly  income  and  the  required 
monthly  payment  under  a  market  in- 
terest rate  mortgage  for  principal,  in- 
terest, taxes,  insurance,  and  mortgage 
insurance  premium.  The  payment  never 
exceeds  the  difference,  however,  between 
the  mortgage  payment  for  principal,  in- 
terest, and  mortgage  insurance  premium 
and  the  payment  tiiat  would  be  required 
for  principal  and  interest  if  the  mort- 
gage bore  an  interest  rate  of  1  percent. 
Thus,  there  would  be  an  open  market 
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for  decent  homeownersMp  that  never  be- 
fCreTas  been  truly  tapped.  This  market 
comprises  families  in  generally,  the 
$3  000  to  $7,000  range  cf  annual  Income. 
Sie  benefit  to  these  families  is  obvious 
Sually  as  obvious  is  the  profit  accrual 
S^X'^omebuildin.  industry  when  you 

-hThSatfon^^o^r  Sir  mn^rmrs 

°Ts  an  S.rtht  :uncture  I  should 
like  to  make  a  point   ibout  the  role  of 
private  enterprise  in  ihe  Governments 
housing  and  allied  programs.  There  are 
those  among  us  who.  o^  er  the  years,  have 
viewed  these  program!  i  as  a  melange  oi 
Federal    control.    Fed(!ral    intervention, 
and  Federal  meddllnB    To  the  contrary 
over  those  years,  we  have  i'^s'stfd  that 
Di-lvate  enterprise  be  a  prime  participant 
ia  the  »reat  bulk  of  a.l  these  proRrams. 
And   private   enterprise,   unequivocally, 
has  played  that  role. 

Back  to  the  homeov  nershlp  provision, 
it  requires  that  the  lamilys  income  be 
recertified  at  least  every  2  years  and 
the  assistance  payment  be  adjusted  if 
warranted.  Since  the  incomes  tend,  on 
the  average,  to  rise,  many  assisted  own- 
ers will  eventually  bd  able  to  tackle  the 
fuU  mortgage  payment.  *,%„„„  f« 

The  mortgage  limitation  is  $15,000  to 
$17,500  In  higher  cosjt  areas.  For  larger 
famUles.  these  limitsl  can  go  to  $17,500 
and  $20,000,  respectively. 

Another  great  potenUal  for  homeown- 
ership  for  some  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come  famUies  is   the   proposed   special 
FHA  mortgage  insurance  for  people  who 
cannot  meet  regular  Credit  standards  but 
are  reasonably  satis^ctory  credit  risks. 
Many  famUles  run  lite  credit  problems 
which  they  manage  io  straighten  out  to 
the  point  where  theftr  become  a  decent 
credit   gamble.   Yet   their   past   record 
sometimes   penalizesi  them   so   severely 
that  homeownershipl  Is  not  avaUable  to 
them.  This  would  bev  essentially,  an  ex- 
perimental  program.    But   it   may   well 
offer  a  new  lease  on  life  to  famUles  found 

deserving.  '  .    ,       „ 

Stm  m  the  low-  ai>d  moderate- Income 
area,  the  bUl  would'  create  a  new  pro- 
gram that.  I  am  convinced,  would  be  a 
boon  to  renting  families  in  these  brack- 
ets. It  offers.  In  effect,  the  same  advan- 
tages to  renters  and  cooperators  that  the 
homeownership  program  offers  to  buyers. 
It  would  replace,  eventually,  the  existing 
221(d)  ^3)    FHA   below- market   interest 
rate  program  and  the  202  direct  loan 
program    for    the    felderly    and   handi- 
capped. It  would  operate,  through  non- 
profit sponsors,  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  homeowr^ership  program.  The 
tenants  would  pay  20  percent  of  their 
incomes  toward  th(e  rent.  The  income 
levels  and   the  auttiorizatlon  would  be 
the  same  as  I  have  recited  for  the  home- 
ownership  program. 

These  two  progrfLms— ownership  and 
renUl— exemplify  the  sparkling  vision 
preeminent  throughout  this  bUl.  These 
innovations  are  well  mitered,  they  are 
complementary  to  the  degree  that  they 
open  new  vistas  of  progress  not  previ- 
ously possible. 

The  oldest  helping  hand  we  have  for 
low-income  families  is  the  public  hous- 
ing program.  It  ha*  been  much  maligned 
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in  some  quarters,  though  lately  it  has 
achieved  more  acceptance  as  a  regular 
function   of   Government.   Maligned   or 
not,  it  has  done  a  job.  There  are  no*, 
in  operation  almost  700,000  units  of  pub- 
lic housing,  with  more  than  50.000  either 
under   constmctlon   or   about   to   start. 
The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has   done   much  to   move 
away    from    the    institutional-seeming, 
barrack-tvpe   development.   Aside   from 
improving  design,  there  is  emphasis  on 
leasing  units  from  private  owners  along 
with    smaller    projects    and    individual 

There  is  also  the  novel  and  dramatic 
"tumkev"  concept.  Under  turnkey,  pri- 
vate builders  construct  the  housing  on 
tlieir  own  land  and  sell  it  to  the  local 
housing  authority.  Also  under  this  pro- 
gram private  companies  may  manage 
low-rent  housing  projects.  Another  facet 
is  the  combination  of  private  building 
and  private  management  aimed  at  en- 
couraging residents  to   become  home- 

°  Together,  turnkey  and  the  leasing 
program  have  been  a  great  success  in 
that  there  has  been  a  much  larger  pro- 
duction of  low-rent  housing  unlts^  To 
sustain  this  accelerated  pace,  and  to 
encourage  even  more  the  great  interest 
shown  in  the  program  by  private  indus- 
try a  substantial  expansion  of  contract 
authority  is  necessary.  The  bill  provides, 
therefore,  for  a  3-year  authorizatlon-- 
$100  million  on  date  of  enactment,  and 
$150  million  In  each  of  fiscal  years  1970 
and  1971.  ,  ... 

Beyond  providing  shelter  in  public 
housing,  there  is  a  need  to  help  residents 
improve  their  economic  sUtus  and  soh^e 
their  social  problems.  Many  of  these  am- 
ilies  are  victims  of  most  difficult  situa- 
tions The  aid  local  housing  authorities 
ha^  been  able  to  give  them  in  this  regard 
has  been  seriously  hampered  by  a  lack  of 
funds  The  bUl.  therefore,  authorizes  for 
these  services  up  to  $20  mUlion  m  fiscal 
yel7l^9  and  up  to  $40  mUlion  in  fiscal 

1970 

Another  successful  effort  to  aid  low-in- 
come families  is  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram. Private  Industry  strongly  ba«ks 
this  approach,  which  consists  of  privately 
built,  owned  and  financed  housing   It  Is 
a  sturdy  complement  to  the  public  hous- 
ing program.  It  serves  families  in  1  e 
same  general    Income    levels  as  pubUc 
housing,  but  its  flexlbUlty  lets  the  fami- 
lies continue  to  live  In  the  housmg  as 
their  incomes  rise.  The  bill  Provides  au- 
thorizations of  $40  million  for  fiscal  1970 
and  $100  mUlion  for  fiscal  1971. 

There  are  other  important  features  of 
this  mUestone  legislation  which  wiU  go 
far  in  providing  the  necessary  decent 
housing  for  our  low-  and  moderate-In- 
come people.  Other  members  will  discuss 
these  provisions. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  legislation  must  be 
supported.  No  longer  can  we  sit  Placidly 
while  miUlons  of  our  citizens  are  living  in 
housing  which  at  anytime  and  in  any- 
place would  be  totaUy  inadequate. 

Mr  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  far-reaching  bUls  to  come 
before  this  Congress.  It  is  also  one  of  the 


most  massive  and  complex,  with  14  titles, 
■'80  pages  of  text,  and  a  House  commit- 
tee report  of  350  pages.  WhUe  every  indi- 
vidual may  have  questions  or  reserva- 
tions about  some  particular  sections  of 
H  R  17989.  I  believe  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  bill  and  its  thrust  deserve  the 
stronscst  possible  support. 

The  broad  objectives  of  this  $5  bUlion 
measure :  ^         . 

To  increase  dramatically  the  nation- 
wide supply  of  sound  housing,  particu- 
larly for  famUles  of  low  and  moderate 
incomes:  .    ^ 

To  help  famUies  of  very  modest  means 
toward  ownership  of  their  own  homes; 
To  halt  the  physical  decline  of  our 
cities  and  promote  their  rehabilitation, 
revltallzatlon,  and  residential  and  com- 
mercial renewal; 

To  accelerate  urban  and  rural  growth 
by  Improving  plarming  and  faculties, 
such  as  water  and  sewer  systems  and 
mass  transit; 

To  strengthen   the  national  housing 
market,  make  funds  and  Insurance  for 
housing  more  readily  avaUable,  and  en- 
courage nonprofit  corporations,  commu- 
nity groups  and  partnerships  to  expand 
their  efforts  to  meet  our  housing  needs. 
H  Jl  17989  reafarms  the  basic  national 
objective  of  "a  decent  home  and  a  suit- 
able living  environment  for  every  Aniert- 
can  f  amUy."  a  goal  which  was  Proclaimed 
in  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  but  has  eluded 
us  so  far.  Despite  all  of  our  efforts,  publ  c 
and  private,  housing  construction  slniply 
has    not    kept    pace    with    population 
growth    migration  Into  the  cities,  and 
the   decline   of   older   buUdlngs   In   our 
central  cities  and  rural  areas.  As  a  result 
20   mUllon   Americans— 1   out  ot  every 
10— stUl   live    in   substandard   housing, 
which  Is  unsafe,  unhealthy,  often  over- 
crowded, and  generally  unfit   Slmply  to 
replace  these  substandard  units  with  de- 
cent homes  would  require  the  constnic- 
tion  or  rehabUitation  of  6  mUlion  units. 
To  meet  our  total  housing  needs  In  the 
next  decade  would  require  no  fewer  than 
26  million  units. 

This  bin  seeks  to  make  those  ambitious 
goals  attainable.  Its  14  titles  propose  Ini- 
provements  In  nearly  every  one  of  our 
present  major  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment programs,  and  lnclu<ie  several 
very  Imaginative  and  promising  new  ap- 
proaches. 

The  most  Important  new  program  In 
this  bill  Is  the  dh-ect  result  of  Republican 
imtiatives  last  year  in  recognizing  the 
tremendous  family  and  community  bene- 
fits of  homeownership  and   proposing, 
through  the  Percy- WldnaU  bUls.  a  sensi- 
ble   way    to    extend    these    benefits    to 
families  of  low  and  moderate  Incomes 
who  could  not  otherwise  afford  moitgage 
and  interest  payments.  This  legislation 
which  I  cosponsored  last  year,  proposed 
to  estabUsh  a  National  Homeownership 
Foundation  and  to  tap  private  capital, 
private  management  and  technical  ex- 
oerience       and      private,      communlty- 
mlented' initiative  to  help  families  pur- 
chase their  own  homes  and  gain  a  real 
stake  In  their  communities. 

The  National  Homeownership  Founda- 
tion, the  mortgage  Interest  subsidy  plan, 
and  many  financing  provisions  oi  "J^ 
17989    are    direct    descendants    of    tne 
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Percy- Widnall  proposal.  They  represent 
a  major  shift  in  the  emphasis  of  our 
housing  programs  from  perpetual  ten- 
antship toward  the  individual  home- 
ownership  wliich  .'hould  promote  family 
stability,  community  pride,  and  a  sense 
of  individual  achievement. 

In  summarizins  this  long  and  compli- 
cated measure,  special  notice  should  also 
be  given  tj  tlic  provisions  which  seek  to 
arrest  urban  riocl'nc  by  rieatly  improving 
and  expanding  housing  rehabilitation 
programs  and  by  establishing  a  special 
FHA  liigh-risk  insurance  fund  to  make 
insured  loans  avaUable  in  elder  neigh- 
borhoods which  do  not  meet  present  FHA 
standards.  The  alternative  method  of 
urban  renewal,  called  "neighborhood 
development."  also  contained  in  this  bill 
is  another  I'rogrcssive  initiative  which 
will  enable  communities  to  rc\italize  de- 
clining nreas  without  having  to  suffer 
the  massive  v.-rccking,  relocation,  and  re- 
building associated  with  too  many 
"classic"  urban  renewal  efforts. 

One  particularly  urgent  title  of  this 
bill  is  title  X,  v,-hich  cstr.blishes  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  reinsurance  for  private 
insurance  companies  to  cover  losses  from 
riots  and  civil  disorders,  and  would  also 
require  Insurance  companies  and  the 
States  to  cstabUsh  statewide  "fair  access 
to  insurance  requirements  plans" — FAIR 
plans — to  assure  all  urban  property  own- 
ers fair  access  to  property  insurance. 

As  every  i)usincssman  knows,  adequate 
Insurance  coverage,  at  reasonable  rates, 
is  essential  not  only  to  economic  growth, 
but  to  the  very  survival  of  commerce.  The 
recent  disorders  in  many  American  cities 
have  placed  such  a  .•^train  on  insurance 
companies  that  in  every  central  city  the 
cost  of  proiJerty  insurance  has  soared.  In 
many  cities  .sufficient  insurance  cannot 
be  obtained  nt  any  price.  In  Baltimore 
alone,  for  example,  over  700  poiicics  have 
been  canceled  in  the  past  3  months. 

I'ederal  reinsurance  and  State-super- 
vised FAIR  plans  have  thus  become  es- 
sential to  rebuUding  and  restoring  com- 
mercial vitality  in  those  cities  which  have 
suffered  from  disorders.  In  all  cities  the 
availability  of  property  insurance 
throush  this  jn-ogram  .should  encourage 
business  development,  contribute  to  ex- 
panding job  opportunities,  and  help  to 
review  those  urban  areas  where  busi- 
ness has  grown  stagnant  and  economic 
stren^ilh  is  dwindling. 

In  this  connection  I  do  regret  that  the 
House  Comnuttce  did  not  see  its  way 
clear  to  endorse  the  Senate's  provisions 
extending  certain  forms  of  disaster  aid 
explicitly  to  the  vicLims  of  major  civU 
disorders.  In  my  judgment,  such  a  step 
would  be  appropriate  and  helpful,  since 
a  major  disaster  can  be  as  damaging  to 
a  business  or  family  as  a  liurricane  or 
tornado,  and  is  as  far  beyond  llie  stricken 
individual's  control.  My  bUl,  H.R.  11891. 
v.-ould  have  clarified  the  authority  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  other 
agencies  to  extend  disaster  aid  in  riot 
areas.  The  Senate  amendments  have  the 
same  thrust,  and  I  hcpe  that  those  pro- 
visions will  be  considered  carefully  if 
this  bill  should  be  taken  to  conference. 

In  addition  to  the  new  directions  in 
li'jusing  and  urban  development  which 
I  have  outlined,  this  omnibus  bUl  also 
contains   sharply    increased    authoriza- 


tions for  water  and  sewer  grants  and  for 
urban  mass  transportation,  two  vital  pro- 
grams which  have  not  to  date  received 
the  funding  they  shotUd  have.  Demands 
for  water  and  .sewer  funds  in  particular 
have  greatly  exceeded  appropriations  for 
several  years. 

Finally,  I  have  noted  with  particular 
approval  the  statement  of  the  House 
Committee  urging  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  re- 
new and  redouble  his  efforts  to  cut  red- 
tape,  standardize  and  coordinate  pro- 
f;rams,  and  drastically  reduce  the  con- 
fusion and  obscurity  which  now  envelop 
too  many  HUD  programs.  I  know  that 
this  anpeal  for  sense  and  streamlined  ad- 
ministration will  be  applauded  by  ev;  ry 
State  and  local  official  in  Man'land. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  .support 
the  great  majority  of  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  17989,  the  Housing  .".nd  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968.  It  is  more  than 
obvious  that  there  is  a  national  concern 
and  need  for  strengthening  our  housing 
programs  that  must  not  be  den'cd.  The 
American  principle  of  equality  of  onpor- 
tunity  has  been  and  continues  to  be  in 
part  denied  by  unsafe,  dilapidated,  and 
unhealthy  housing.  Tl-.is  is  a  situation 
tliat  our  people  cannot  and  .should  not 
IJcrmit  to  continue.  This  bill  is  designed 
to  cope  with  it  in  a  number  of  ways. 

One  nev,"  aspect  of  the  bill  is  particu- 
larly worthy  of  attention.  This  is  tiie  new 
National  Homeownership  Foundation 
concept.  There  is  no  need  to  repeat  here 
the  very  eloquent  review  of  the  purposes 
and  hi.^tory  of  this  departure  as  pro- 
pos?d  by  Senator  Charles  Percy  and 
outlined  in  the  additional  views  of  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mitt::c,  the  pontleman  from  New  Jersey 
TMr.  Widnall],  on  pages  352  through 
356  of  the  report.  I  associate  myself  fully 
with  thoce  views,  but  would  caution  fur- 
ther that  with  the  imexciting  reception 
given  such  innovations  within  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, as  excmpliiied  by  the  lack  of 
cnthui;iasm  for  the  rent  ccrtlficat?  pvo- 
gram,  the  Con'ircss,  therefore,  shoiUd 
continue  to  review  the  progress  of  tlie 
National  Homeownership  Fomiilation 
closely.  Having  introduced  the  National 
Homeownership  Foundation  bill  earlier 
in  this  Congress  in  a  form  that  in- 
cluded an  approach  to  tapping  the  pri- 
vate capital  market.  I  remain  convinced 
that  this  can  and  should  be  done  in  the 
future. 

Another  new  and  vital  feature  of  the 
bill  is  the  national  insiu'ance  develop- 
ment proiiram  to  provide  reinsurance  of 
losses  from  riots  and  civil  disorders.  I 
know  from  many  personal  contacts  in 
my  own  city  of  Cmcinnati,  how  manda- 
tory it  is  tliat  such  a  prosram  be  ini- 
tiated. Our  mayor  has  recently  set  up  a 
.special  committee  to  expedite  steps  nec- 
essary to  secure  such  coverage,  but  local 
communities  pnd  private  insurance  com- 
panies cannot  solve  the  problem  alone. 
Not  tomorrow,  but  for  over  a  year,  the 
unavaUability  of  insurance  for  certain 
risks  has  held  up  progress  and  rebuild- 
ing of  many  businesses,  but  even  more 
importantly,  of  new  hopes  and  relation- 
ships necessai-y  to  solve  the  problems  of 
disorder  in  our  lu-ban  areas.  The  ap- 


proach, using  private  industry.  State 
participation  and  Federal  assistance  is  a 
sound  partnership. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Hous- 
in"  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 
before  the  House  today,  is  most  complex 
and  far  reaching. 

There  are  no  easy  decisions  in  con.sid- 
cr;ng  an  omnibus  bill,  incorporating 
literally  hundreds  of  iJicvisions  alTcclin:; 
nearly  every  American. 

I  liave  spon.sored  lep.i.slation  authoriz- 
ing a  National  Homeownership  Founda- 
tion. This  Foundation,  with  a  Federal 
chartsr,  would  assist  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  in  acquiring  a  home  of 
their  own.  I  cm  pleased  that  siinificant 
l)ortions  of  the  orininal  National  Home- 
owncrsbP  Foundation  plan  are  incorpo- 
rated into  this  omnibus  hou.sing  bill. 

The  Foundation — sponsored  by  119 
Members  of  the  House — is  a  complex 
plan,  but  simply  stated:  It  would  pro- 
vide credit  at  accessible  rates  to  lov.- 
and  moderate-income  families  who  have 
.■-hown  the  capacity  to  take  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  homeownership.  This 
Foundation  is  directly  opposed  to  the 
New  Deal  and  Great  Society  concepts 
of  renter -oriented  public  liousing.  We 
l:now  how  dismally  public  housing  has 
failed  to  meet  the  challenge  of  assisting 
the  low-  and  moderate-income  family 
achieve  security. 

The  National  Homcownersh'p  Founda- 
tion endured  a  hostUe  review  by  the  ad- 
mini.stration,  in  spite  of  the  success  of 
paraUel  programs  in  arjriculture.  Secre- 
tary Robert  Weaver  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
v.-ent  so  far  as  to  .say  the  Foundation 
was  "economicaUy  impossible."  I  am 
plca.scd  the  comm.ittce  has  ianored  this 
advice  and  reported  the  National  Home- 
ownership  Foundation,  with  modifica- 
tions, in  title  I  of  the  omnibus  hoiLsins 
bill. 

NATIONAt    FLOOD    INSURANCE 

Earlier  in  the  90th  Congress,  the  Houre 
and  Senate  both  passed  versions  of  a  na- 
tional flood  irLsurance  iroijram.  The  con- 
ferees have  been  miable  to  agree  on  a 
eom;5romi3C — until  nov.-.  it  a]:)peared  na- 
tionai^ flood  insurance  was  doomed  lor 
th's  year. 

Fortunately,  flood  insurance  :s  incor- 
porated into  this  omnibus  housing  bill. 
Tliis  program  v.-as  offered  rs  an  amend- 
ment in  committee  by  the  Republican 
leader.'jhip,  adopted,  and  su'jscquentiy 
reported  by  the  fuU  ccmniittcc. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  by  this  c!c- 
veloprnent  as  ?  sponsor  of  flood  insur- 
ance Icsislation  in  this  Cor.grofs.  My  bi!!, 
H.R.  3245,  was  introduced  on  Jar.uary  23, 
19G7.  Title  XI  of  the  bill  under  consid- 
eration today  wUl  incorporate  the  sub- 
stance of  the  national  flood  insurance 
pl.nn. 

Various  flood  insui-ance  proposals  have 
been  under  consideration  for  10  years. 
At  last,  it  apnears  there  is  an  opixiriu- 
nity  for  the  Congress  to  agree  on  a  pro- 
pram  providing  this  essential  protection 
to  aU  Americans. 

RIOT    r.LlNSVi>.«NCE    PEOf.R.^M 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968  provides  for  a  Federal  re- 
insurance program  in  riot-affected  areas. 
Tliis  program  was  recommended  by  tire 
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President's  National  Adv  sory  Panel  on 
Insurance  in  Riot- Affected  Areas,  and 
provides  the  groundwork  for  rebuilding 
in  riot-stricken  cities. 

Riots  are  the  most  regrettable  develop- 
ment, domestically,  of  tUs  administra- 
tion. There  are  ways  to  c  eal  with  riots; 
there  must  be  more  emphasis  on  law  and 
order  in  American  society  But.  once  riots 
occur,  insurance  must  be  available  to  re- 
build and  reinsure  the  c  amased  struc- 
tures. Clearly,  it  is  not  he  business  of 
insurance  companies  to  )rotect  citizens 
from  riots.  That  is  the  business  of  gov- 
ernments-State, local,  and  Federal  A 
Federal  reinsurance  pr)gram,  almost 
unanimously  supported  by  the  members 
of  the  Insurance  and  busiiies.s  comnuini- 
ties.  will  help  protect  the  Nation's  cities 
from  the.  dfibilitation  of  i  iot. 

■THE    DILI.    IN    BALANCE 

Mr  Chairman,  I  have  reservations  on 
several  provisions  in  thi;  bill.  The  rent 
supplements  program  i5  expanded— I 
would  prefer  it  eliminated.  The  model 
cities  program  is  a  classic  example  of 
overestimating  and  underdelivering. 
Some  of  the  public  hot  sing  provisions 
would  be  better  elimina  ed  in  favor  of 
more  emphasis  on  the  national  Home- 
ownershiu  Foundation. 

But.  on  balance,  the  bill  has  these 
merits: 

The  beginning  of  wha;  can  become  a 
great  breakthrough  in  h  msing;  the  Na- 
tional Homeownership  I'oundation; 
National  flood  insuranc  e  program; 
Federal    reinsurance     n    riot -affected 
areas; 

Increased     assistance     in     providing 
housing  for  the  elderly: 
College  housing  provisions: 
Mortgage  insurance  fo  •  hospitals; 
Authorization  for  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  provic  e  direct  and  in- 
sured loans  for  better  r  iral  housmg. 

Liberalized  FHA  finuicing;  and  a 
great  deal  more. 

Clearly,  there  can  be  mprovements  in 
a  bill  of  such  scope  ani  penetration.  I 
intend  to  vote  for  this  )ill  for  I  believe 
the  Nation  desperately  needs  much  that 
Is  in  it. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  suppose  it  is  only  natural  that  in  the 
debate  on  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968  the  press  cover- 
aae  and  the  speeches  by  Members  of  the 
House  should  emphas  ze  the  exciting 
new  programs,  proposed  by  President 
Johnson  in  his  messat; ;  on  "The  Crisis 
of  the  Cities'  and  repo  ted  favorably  by 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
to  house  low  and  iioderate  income 
Americans.  I  can  appreciate  that  em- 
phasis and  I  support  th;se  programs,  too. 
There  is  no  question  t  lat  the  constmc- 
tion  of  standard  housir  g  has  been  f alhng 
farther  and  farther  Dehind  the  need 
which  is  created  by  n  (w  family  forma- 
tion and  the  deterioi  ation  of  existing 
housing. 

However,  in  our  en  husiasm  for  new 
programs.  I  hope  we  \.ill  not  forget  the 
ureat  promise  that  is  embodied  m  the 
model  cities  program.  This  program 
which  is  not  yet  2  year ;  old  is.  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  even  m<  re  exciting  than 
programs  designed  to  substantially  in- 
crease the  volume  of  lousing.  I  say  this 
because  model  cities  is  more  than  just 
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a  housing  program.  It  is  a  people  pro- 
gram. It  is  aimed  not  just  at  doing 
something  about  the  problem  of  sub- 
standard houses  but  at  doing  something 
about  the  problems  of  sub.standard  jobs, 
.substandard  incomes.  substandard 
health,  substandard  local  ;!0vernment. 

The  'urban  problem"  in  both  our  big 
cities  and  our  small  towns  is  patently 
more  than  just  a  problem  of  housing— 
as  important  as  that  admittedly  is.  Un- 
less something  is  done  to  upgrade  the 
quality  of  the  lives  of  the  i)eople  who 
occupy  that  hou-sing.  unless  something  is 
done  to  upgrade  the  services  to  that  hous- 
ing, we  are  :-4oing  to  be  disappointed  that 
the  building  of  the  housing  has  an  in- 
adequate impact. 

Tlie  model  cities  program  is  the  only 
program  authorized  in  this  bill  which 
provides  a  comprehensive  total  attack 
approach. 

I  am  informed  that  75  cities  which 
have  been  selected  for  planning  grants 
are  now  in  various  stages  of  planning. 
Thcv  will  complete  their  comprehensive 
model  cities  plans  this  summer,  fall,  and 
winter.  Upon  successful  completion  of 
their  i)lans  they  are  immediately  eligible 
for  pro;;ram  grants  to  go  into  their  first 
action  year.  These  grants  to  the  75  first- 
round  cities  for  their  first  action  year 
will  come  from  $200  million  already  ap- 
propriated plus  S200  to  S300  million  from 
fiscal  vear  1069  appropriations  which 
have  passed  the  House  and  are  currently 
in  cammittce  in  the  other  body. 

Now,  in  addition  to  this  first  round  of 
75  cities  there  are  164  cities  which  have 
made  applications  for  inclusion  in  the 
second  round.  From  these  164  applicants 
another  75  or  so  will  be  selected  and 
announced  some  time  this  summer.  This 
second  75  will  immediately  go  int-^  plan- 
ning and  be  ready  for  program  grants 
next  spring  and  summer.  The  balance  of 
the  fiscal  vear  1969  model  cities  appro- 
priation will  be  used  to  get  some  of  them 
started  on  their  first  action  year. 

When  fiscal  year  1970  arrives— the 
vear  to  which  this  authorization  ap- 
plies—there will  be  150  cities  eligible  for 
model  cities  program  grants.  A  billion 
dollars  sounds  like  a  lot  of  money— and 
is— but  divide  it  150  ways  and  suddenly 
it  appears  meager  beside  the  kinds  of 
problems  our  cities  are  facing. 

\  billion  dollars  stretched  150  ways 
will  not  really  go  very  far,  in  and  of 
itself,  to  solve  the  problems  of  our  towns 
and  cities.  But  I  would  stress,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  it  is  a  critical  1  billion  dollars. 
This  money  is  critical  to  the  coordinated 
comprehensive  total  attack  approach 
that  is  unique  to  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram. This  money  is  the  catalyst  to  get 
other  things  moving  and  to  bringing 
about  institutional  reform.  This  money 
is  the  cement  that  will  bind  other  com- 
ponent programs  together.  This  money  is 
the  plaster  that  will  fill  in  the  cracks 
between  other  programs  and  allow  local 
innovation. 

I  am  so  convinced  of  the  validity  of  the 
model  cities  approach,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  could  not  allow  the  debate  on  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968  to  conclude  without  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  it  provides  for  the 
continuance  of  the  model  cities  program. 
Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  home- 
ownership  as  a  desirable  goal  is  an  ideal 


deeply  rooted  in  American  traditions. 
For  low-income  families  this  has  become 
increasingly  the  impossible  dream.  Now 
it  is  the  will  of  this  body  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  Title  I  and  II  of  H.R. 
17989  incorporate  the  basic  provisions 
of  the  National  Homeownership  Foun- 
dation Act  which  I  introduced  as  H.R. 
8887  last  year.  This  and  similar  bills 
by  other  Members  of  Congress  include 
two  most  important  new  proposals  for 
overcoming  the  pressing  need  for  more 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing. 

Section  101.  the  homeownership  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  families  pro- 
vision, is  similar  to  legislation  which 
manv  of  my  Republican  colleagues  and 
I  sponsored  last  year.  It  recognizes  the 
value  of  homeownership  in  building  a 
stable  society  as  contradistinguished 
from  public  housing  for  low-income 
groups.  It  emphasizes  the  private  enter- 
prise approach  to  supplying  decent  hous- 
ing for  these  groups.  It  makes  the  very 
best  use  of  Federal  dollars  at  a  time 
when  we  all  recognize  the  need  to  reduce 
spending. 

Assistance  under  .section  101  would  be 
in  the  form  of  periodic  interest  subsidy 
payments  on  behalf  of  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income families  to  mortgage  lenders. 
The  pavment  would  be  in  an  amount  nec- 
essarv  to  make  up  the  difference  between 
20  percent  of  the  family's  monthly  in- 
come and  the  required  montlily  payment 
under  a  market  interest  rate  for  prin- 
cipal, interest,  taxes,  insurance,  and 
mortgage  insurance  premium. 

However,  this  assistance  could  not  ex- 
ceed the  difference  between  the  required 
pavment  under  the  mortgage  and  the 
payment  that  would  be  required  if  the 
mortgage  were  at  a    1 -percent  interest 

rate.  ,      . 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  .serious  about 
fulfilling  the  policy  which  Congress  set 
in  1949  of  "a  decent  home  for  every 
American  "  this  is  a  good  place  to  start. 
The  3-year  authorization  provided  in 
H.R.  17989  would  be  enough  to  supply 
500.000  units  of  decent  housing.  This  is  a 
good  start  toward  abolishing  the  6  mil- 
lion substandard  dwellings  that  now 
plague  us. 

A  companion  program  to  the  section 
101  homeownership  provisions  is  the 
rental  program  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  of  section  201.  This  sec- 
tion, which  also  works  through  a  mort- 
gage subsidy.  wotUd  aid  those  low-  and 
moderate-income  families  who  are  cither 
unable  or  unwilling  to  undertake  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  homeownership  ana 
would  also  help  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped Under  the  section  201  proposal  a 
nonprofit  group,  a  limited  tlividend 
group  or  a  cooperative  group  would  buiia 
housing  for  these  families.  A  Federal 
payment  would  be  made  to  the  housing 
sponscr  in  order  to  lower  the  market  in- 
terest rate  mortgage  to  as  low  as  1  per- 
cent This  would  enable  the  sponsor  to 
lower  rents  to  a  basic  charge.  The  occu- 
pants of  the  housing  would  pay  either 
the  basic  charge  or  20  percent  of  their 
income,  whichever  is  higher. 

The  3 -year  authorization  proposed  for 
this  program  would  be  enough  for 
450  000  units  of  rental  housing. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
mider  sections  101  and  201  we  are  talking 
about  close  to  a  million  imits  of  clean. 


decent  housing  and  that  is  a  fairly 
sizable  cut  into  those  6  million  units  of 
misery. 

These  programs  are  not  extravagant, 
Mr.  Clrairman.  They  attack  an  area  of 
great  need.  Census  figures  show  that  34 
percent  of  all  American  families  fall  into 
the  $3,000  to  $7,000  income  range  that 
would  be  eligible  to  receive  assistance 
under  these  programs.  These  families  in- 
clude many  teachers,  retail  clerks,  civil 
servants,  policemen,  and  factory  workers. 
Their  incomes  just  are  not  liigh  enough 
to  find  decent  housing  on  the  private 
market,  but  their  incomes  are  too  high 
for  them  to  quahfy  for  public  housing. 
This  unfair,  unreasonable  gap  has  ex- 
isted for  far  too  long,  and  this  is  our 
opportunity  to  help  these  solid  members 
of  our  community  who  have  chosen  to 
work  in  fields  where  the  pay  is  low  and 
slow  to  change. 

Also.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  point 
out  that  both  the  homeownership  and  the 
rental  housing  programs  will  operate  in 
both  urban  and  rural  areas.  To  me  this 
is  most  important,  because  there  are  so 
many  small  rural  communities  in  my 
State. 

The  mortgages  allowed  under  the 
homeownership  program  are  modest. 
Generally,  they  are  limited  to  $15,000  but 
in  high-cost  areas  they  might  go  as  high 
as  $17,500.  For  the  larger  family  these 
limits  would  be  increased  to  $17,500  and 
$20,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  building  and  other 
costs  in  my  State  are  so  liigh  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  serve  large  fami- 
lies— and  they  are  the  ones  who  have  the 
most  trouble  in  finding  decent  housing — 
without  the  flexibility  in  mortgage  limits 
and  income  limits  this  bill  provides. 

Reducing  these  mortgage  ceilings  or 
reducing  the  income  limits  could  have 
the  effect  of  making  these  programs  in- 
operable in  my  State. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  once  again  the  dollar  value  of 
these  programs.  This  is  private  housing. 
It  would  be  constructed  by  private 
groups;  financed  largely  by  private 
mortgage  ftmds;  built  by  private  firms 
and — in  the  case  of  homeownership — 
owned  by  private  families. 

By  subsidizing  the  interest  part  of  the 
mortgage,  the  Government  is  paying  out 
only  the  smallest,  initial  amount  neces- 
sary. This  is  far  preferable  to  the  enor- 
mous outlays  necessary  when  the  Gov- 
ernment through  FNMA  buys  mortgages 
outright.  If  under  the  present  subsidized 
rental  housing  program — the  section 
221(d)(3)  program — we  were  to  start 
450.000  units  in  In  the  next  3  years,  the 
cost  to  the  Government  would  be  about 
$6.3  billion,  and  though  we  need  the 
housing,  we  just  cannot  afford  it  at  this 
price. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this  new 
emphasis  on  homeownership  for  low- 
income  families  complements  the  Alaska 
native  housing  program  which  only  a 
few  weeks  ago  was  passed  by  this  great 
deliberative  body.  Also,  I  must  add  a 
comment  about  my  pleasure  at  the  in- 
clusion in  this  bill  of  a  tightening  of  the 
provisions  requiring  residential  urban 
renewal  to  serve  the  housing  needs  of 
low-  and  moderate-incfwne  Americans,  so 
that  areas  will  not  be  cleared  out  to  make 


way  for  elaborate  homes  for  high- 
income  groups.  Too.  I  am  delighted  at 
our  renewed  efforts  at  establishing  an 
effective  flood  insurance  program. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is . 
every  reason  for  us  to  approve  these  pro- 
granrs  and  put  them  into  operation  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  think  it  is  appro- 
priate to  point  out  that  the  origins  of 
the  many  imaginative  and  innovative 
features  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968  reflect  initial 
efforts  on  the  party  of  the  minority.  Last 
year  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  criticized  this  Republican 
approach.  Thus,  we  were  quite  pleasantly 
suiTirised  to  see  the  imaginative  program 
emerge  as  an  administration-sponsored 
program  this  year.  Now.  with  bipartisan 
support,  it  will  surely  be  enacted  into 
law. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pend- 
ing housing  bill  constitutes  a  broad  and, 
in  some  respects,  a  massive  attack  on 
critical  housing  problems  in  this  country. 
The  committee  has  done  a  very 
patient,  expert,  and  extremely  difficult 
job  in  putting  together  so  many  facets  of 
the  overall  housing  problem  in  one  bill 
and  I  want  to  commend  Chairman  Pat- 
man  and  his  distinguished  committee  for 
its  fine  work. 

The  bill  will  be  well  received  by  the 
country  and  will  be  helpful  in  a  great 
many  areas.  Fortunately,  most  of  the 
basic  objectives  contained  in  the  bill  will 
be  accepted  by  the  House. 

I  think  the  proposal  for  arbitrary 
limitations  on  moderate,  low  income 
eligibility  levels  for  families  seeking  Fed- 
eral subsidy  of  interest  payments  on 
mortgages  for  their  homes  is  ill  advised, 
impracticable,  and  will  result  in  barring 
many  persons  and  families  scarcely  above 
poverty  income  levels  from  participation 
in  the  program. 

This  would  well  result  in  limiting  our 
efforts  and  the  beneficial  provisions  of 
the  bill  to  lowest  income  levels  and  would 
restrict  home  ownership  under  the  pro- 
gram to  those  levels  only. 

This  would  be  harmful,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  the  very  desirable  objectives 
most  of  us  in  the  House  have  in  mind 
of  solving  the  housing  problems  of  resi- 
dents of  the  ghettos,  and  I  think  it  is 
most  unsound  and  unwise  not  to  consider 
both  the  poor  and  moderate  income  fami- 
lies in  this  program,  because  the  needs 
have  been  amply  demonstrated. 

It  is  my  considered  view  that  if  ■we 
constrict  an  important  segment  of  the 
housing  market  by  barring  those  in  lower, 
middle  income  brackets,  this  provision, 
if  permitted  to  stand,  would,  in  impor- 
tant ways,  rule  out  the  flexibility  which 
we  believe  is  most  essential  in  a  well- 
balanced  housing  market  and  program. 
In  that  sense,  it  might  well  undermine 
one  of  the  most  important  purposes  of 
the  bill,  and  create  serious  problems  of 
administration  as  well. 

I  think  we  must  also  avoid  any  cuts 
in  the  low  rent  supplement  program, 
which  would  permit  eligible  persons  ade- 
quate professional  services,  so  that  the 
poor  would  be  fully  advised  and  assisted 
with  job  opportunities,  training  pro- 
grams, health  services  and  day  care  cen- 
ters for  working  mothers. 


These  objectives,  I  believe  strongly,  are 
necessary  to  help  the  poor  to  lift  them- 
selves up  from  the  ghetto  and  other  de- 
privations they  currently  suffer. 

Naturally.  I  support  this  bill,  and  hope 
that  in  the  event  any  action  taken  here 
results  in  undue  restrictions  in  the  pro- 
gram, as  outlined  and  provided  by  the 
bill  such  provisions  will  be  duly  consid- 
ered and  altered  in  conference  to  bring 
the  bill  into  line  with  the  urgent  needs 
for  housing,  and  a  frontal  attack  upon 
conditions  in  the  ghettos  and  other  areas 
where  poor  and  moderate  income  families 
should  be  helped  to  secure  decent  hous- 
ing and  other  opportimities  many  of  us 
agree  they  should  enjoy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois.  Chainnan  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion tlie  bill  <H.R.  17989)  to  assist  in  the 
provision  of  housing  for  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income families,  and  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  relating  to  housing  and 
urban  development,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  1238.  he  reiK>rted  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rtUe,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  demand  a  separate  vote  on  the  two 
Anderson  of  Illinois  amendments,  but  at 
the  same  time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
because  of  the  similarity  of  the  two 
amendments,  that  they  be  combined  and 
a  separate  vote  be  taken  on  the  combined 
Anderson  of  Illinois  amendments. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  object 
to  that,  because  different  Members  are 
supix)rting  different  amendments. 
The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  renew  my  demand  for  a  separate  vote 
on  each  of  the  Anderson  of  Illinois 
amendments. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  demands  a  separate  vote  on 
each  of  the  two  so-called  Anderson  of 
Illinois  amendments. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any  \ 
other  amendment? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  separate  vote  on  the  second 
Brock  amendment,  the  amendment  to 
page  56  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other   amendment?   If 
not.  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  on  which  a  separate 
vote  has  been  demanded. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page   17.  following  line  3   add  a  new 
EU)5seolion  (1)  as  follows: 

••(1)  Notwithstanding  any  ciher  provision 
of  this  section,  no  .assistance  payments  au- 
thorized to  be  ccntracted  under  this  section 
siiall  be  made  on  behalf  of  any  family  whose 
income  exceeds  130  per  centum  of  the  max- 
imum income  hmits  which  can  be  estab- 
lished in  the  area,  pursuant  to  the  limita- 
tions prescribed  In  sections  2(2)  and 
15(7)  (b)  (11)    of  the  United  States  Housing 
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Act  of  1937,  for  occupancy]  In  public  housing 
dwellings." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  ^estlon  is  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FOHD 
on  that  I  demand  the 

The  yeas  and  nays  w^ 

The  question   was 
were — yeas  271,  nays  1 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No 
YEAS — 2 


Mr.  Speaker, 
and  nays, 
ere  ordered. 

and   there 
.  not  voting  25, 


y  ;as 


taken; 


S7 


2  381 


Abbltt 
Abcrnethy 
Adair 

Anderson.  111. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N    Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Asbmore.    . 
.Asiilnall     ., . 
Ayres 
BarlnB 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevlU 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Boland 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Broomtleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson 
Burton.  Utah 
Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
CihlU 

Carter 

Casey 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Corbett 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Derwinskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  La. 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fallon 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Fino 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Foley 


Ford.  Gerald 
Fountain 
Frellnghuys^n 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Puqua 
Oathings 
Gettys 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Goodell 
GoodlinR 
Green.  Oreg 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Havs 
Hebert 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karth 
Kazen 
Keith 
King,  N.Y. 
Kleppe 
Kornegay 
Kuvkendall 
Kyi 
Laird 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Llqvd 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lukens 
McClorv 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
Machen 
Mahon 
Mailliatd 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mathias.  Cs^it 
Mathias,  Mi  I. 
May 
Mayne 
MeskiU 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohl< 
Mills 
Minshall 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Morse,  Masi 
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Morton 

Mosher 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nichols 

O'Konskl 

ONeal.  Ga. 

raftsman 

Pelly 

Pettis 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Ponge 

Port 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price,  Tex. 

Pticinski 

Purcell 

Quie 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reid,  111. 

Reifel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Hiegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

S;\tterfleld 

Saylor 

Srhadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Kkubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vlgorito 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

White 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 


Wilson,  Bpb 

Wydler 

Young 

Winn 

Wylle 

Zlon 

Wright 

Wyman 

Zwach 

Wyatt 

Yates 
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Adams 

Oarmatz 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Addabbo 

Gilbert 

Olsen 

Albert 

Gonzalez 

ONeiU.  Mass. 

Annunzio 

Gray 

Ottinger 

Ashley 

Green,  Pa. 

Patman 

Barrett 

Griffln 

Patten 

Bingham 

Griffiths 

Pepper 

Blanton 

Gude 

Perkins 

Blatnik 

Halpern 

I^hilbln 

Boggs 

H.inna 

Podell 

Boiling 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Price.  HI. 

Brasco 

Hathaway 

Pryor 

Brooks 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Rees 

Brown,  Calif. 

Helstoskl 

Reid.  NY. 

Burke.  M*lss. 

Holifleld 

Reuss 

Burton   Calif. 

Horton 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Button 

Howard 

Rodino 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Hungate 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Carey 

Irwin 

Ronan 

Celler 

Jacobs 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Clark 

Joelson 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Cohelan 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Rosenthal 

Conyers 

Kastenmeler 

Rostenkowskl 

Corman 

Kee 

Roybal 

Daddarlo 

Kelly 

Ryan 

Daniels 

Kirwan 

St  Germain 

Dawson 

Kluczynski 

St  Oiige 

Delaney 

Kupferman 

Scheuer 

Dent 

Kvros 

Schweiker 

Dlggs 

McFall 

Shipley 

Donohue 

Macdonald, 

Sikes 

Dow 

Mass. 

Sisk 

Dulskl 

Madden 

Staggers 

Eckhardt 

Matsunaga 

Sullivan 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Meeds 

Tenzer 

Ellberg 

Miller,  Calif. 

Thpmpson,  N.J 

Everett 

Minlsh 

Ti6rnan 

Farbsteln 

Mink 

Udall 

Feighan 

Moorhead 

unman 

Flood 

Morgan 

Waldie 

Ford, 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

Walker 

William  D. 

Moss 

Whalen 

Fraser 

Murphy,  m. 

Wilson, 

Friedel 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Charles  H. 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Nedzl 

Wolff 

Gaiiflanakls 

Nix 

Zablockl 

Gallae;her 

O'Hara,  111. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-25 

Anderson, 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Moore 

Tenn. 

Hawkins 

Nelsen 

Bell 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Pickle 

Brademas 

Holland 

Resnlck 

Cederberg 

Karsten 

Tunney 

Dlngell 

King.  Calif. 

Van  Deerlin 

Evins,  Tenn. 

McCarthy 

Waggonner 

Gardner 

McMillan 

Willis 

Halleck 

MacGregor 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr. 
Dlngell  against. 

Mr.  McMillan  for,  with  Mr.  Brademas 
against. 

Mr.  Gardner  for,  with  Mr.  King  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Nelsen  for,  with  Mr.  Hawkins  against. 

Mr.  MacGregor  for,  with  Mr.  Willis  against. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  for.  with  Mr.  Tunney 
ag.tinst. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Halleck. 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 
Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Moore. 
Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr.  MACHEN  and  Mr.  SLACK 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert  >.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  so- 
called  Brock  amendment,  on  which  a 
separate  vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


On  page  56,  line  21,  strike  out  "20  per 
centum"  and  insert  "25  per  centum." 

Mr.  GE31ALD  R.  FORD  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempmre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment. 

'The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  i  demanded  by  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford)  there  were — ayes  217,  noes  112. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  so-called  Anderson 
of  Illinois  amendment,  on  which  a 
separate  vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  61.  following  line  22  add  a  new 
subsection  im)  ns  follows: 

•■(m)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  section,  no  interest  reduction 
payments  authorized  to  be  contracted  under 
this  section  sh.iU  be  made  with  respect  to 
families,  occupying  rental  housing  projects 
Insured  under  this  section,  whose  incomes 
at  the  time  of  the  initial  renting  to  the 
projects  iire  in  excess  of  130  per  centum  of 
the  maximum  income  limits  which  can  be 
established  in  the  area,  pursuant  to  the 
limitations  prescribed  in  sections  2(2)  anti 
15(7)(b)(ii)  of  the  United  States  Housini? 
Act  of  1937,  for  occupancy  In  public  housing 
dwellings." 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  (during  the 
reading ) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  second  Anderson  of  Illi- 
nois amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  will  someone  just  ex- 
plain briefly  what  it  is. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  this 
is  applying  the  same  income  test  of  130 
percent  of  public  housing  standards  for 
the  program  under  section  236,  the  rental 
and  cooperative  housing  program. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMrr 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Brock  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  (H  R. 
17989)  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,   with    Instructions   to   report   the 
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same  back  to  the  House  forthwith  with  the 
following  amendments:  On  page  66.  strike 
all  of  lines  16  through  23.  and  on  page  67, 
strike  all  of  lines  1  through  22.  and  renum- 
ber the  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 

And. 

Strike  out  section  412  (beginning  on  page 
105.  line  7.  and  ending  on  page  107.  line  2). 

And  renumber  the  succeeding  sections 
accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 
,    The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr  Speaker. 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  tliere 
weie — yeas  217.  nays  193,  not  voting  23, 
as  follows: 

I  Roll   No.   2391 


Abbltt 
Aben.ethy 
Adair 

Anderson.  Ill 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Aihbrook 
Ashmore 
Bari  r  g 
Bates 
Battin 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevlU 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
CahlU 
Carter 
Casey 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Derwinskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Dowr.ing 
Duncan 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Flndley 
Fir.o 
Fisher 
Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Fountain 
Frellngbuysen 


YEAS— 217 

Fuqua 

Galifianakls 

Gathii'.gs 

Gettys 

Gibbons 

Goodell 

Goodling 

Griffln 

Gross 

G  rover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hubert 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Mo. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Keith 
King,  N.Y. 
Kleppe 
Kornegay 
KuvkendaU 
Kyi 
Laird 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Long,  La. 
Lukens 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
Mahon 
MaUllard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 
May 
Mayne 
MeskiU 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlze 

Montgomery 
Morton 
Myers 
Nichols 
O'Konskl 
O'Neal.  Ga. 
Passmaii 


Pelly 

I'ettis 

Plrnie 

'^oage 

Poll 

Pollock 

Pool 

I-rice.  Tex. 

Purcell 

Quie 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Rardall 

Rarick 

Reid.  III. 

Reifel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Ro'oison 

Rotiers.  Fla. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

SattcrHeld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Srherle 

Schne«beli 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Skubitz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  NY. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Te.'igue,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Varder  Jagt 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

White 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zion 

Zwacb 


.  Calif. 
.  Mich. 


Adams 

Addiibbo 

Albert 

Annunzio 

Ashley 

Aspinall 

Ayres 

Barrett 

Bingham 

Blanton 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brasco 

Brooks 

Brown, 

Brown 

Burke,  Mass. 

Button.  Calif. 

Button 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Carey 

Celler 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Contc 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Corman 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis.  Ga. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dorohue 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

EUberg 

Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gialmo 
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Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Giay 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gude 

Halpern 

Hanley 

Ilanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Hoiton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kaiah 

Kastei.meier 

Kazeir 

Kee 

Kelly 

Kirwan 

KluczjTski 

Kupferman 

Kyros 

Lc-,;gett 

Long,  Md 

McCarthy 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McFall 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Machen 
Madden 
Mathias.  Md. 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 

.Miller.  Calif. 
Minlsh 
Mink 
Minshall 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Morse.  Mass. 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy.  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nix 

O'Hara,  III. 
OHara.  Mich. 


Olsen 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phil  bin 

Pike 

Podell 

Price.  III. 

Pryor 

Pucir.skl 

Rees 

Reid.  NY. 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Ricgle 

Rodir.o 

Rollers.  Colo. 

iioian 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

noser.thal 

l^ostenkowski 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

,S'  Onge 

Scl-.euer 

Srhw?iker 

Shiplej 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Tiernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Ik 

Vlgorito 

Waldie 

Walker 

Whalen 

Wldnall 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 
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Halleck 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Hawkins 
Holland 
Karsten 
King,  Calif. 
McEwen 
McMillan 


MacGregor 

Moore 

Nelson 

Pickle 

Resnick 

Van  Deerlin 

Waggonner 

Willis 


Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Bell 

Brademas 
Cederberg 
Dlngell 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Gardner 

So    the 
agreed  to. 

The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.    MacGregor 
Tennessee  against 

Mr.  Gardner  for, 

Mr.     McMillan 
against. 

Mr.   McEwen   for, 
Tennessee  against. 

Mr.  Nelsen  for,  with  Mr.  Hawkins  againrt. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Halleck. 
Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.   Cederberg. 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.    Pickle   with   Mr.   Moore. 
Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr.  Holland. 


motion    to    recommit    was 


for,    with    Mr.    Evins    of 

with  Mr.  Dlngell  against, 
for,     with    Mr.     Brademas 

with   Mr.    Anderson   of 


Mr.  WIDNALL  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  MINSHALL  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  jrar-suant 
to  the  instnictions  of  the  Hou.se  in  the 
motion  to  recommit,  I  report  back  the 
bill  H.R.  17989  v.ith  amendments. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoie.  The  Clerk 
will  reixiit  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  66,  strike  all  of  lines  16  through 
23.  and  on  page  67.  strike  all  of  lines  1 
through  22.  and  renumber  the  succeeding 
sections  accordingly. 

And. 

Strike  out  section  412  (beginning  on  p.ige 
105.  line  7.  and  ending  on  page  107,  line  2). 

And  renumber  the  succeeding  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoie.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
thiid  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  cngi'ossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  tiie  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordeied. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  295.  nays  114.  answeied 
"present"  1,  not  voting  23.  as  follows: 

I  Roll   No.    240  I 
YEAS— 295 


.111. 


Adair 

Adams 

Addablx) 

Albert 

Anderson. 

Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Bates 
BevlU 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton. 
Bow 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
CahUl 
Carey 
Casey 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clark 
Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 


Corbett 

Corman 

Cowger 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis.  Ga. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellen.back 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Eilberg 

Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Flndley 

Fino 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galifianakls 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 


Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa 

Griffln 

Giiffiths 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hebert 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnsot:.  Calif. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

KeUy 

King.  N.Y. 

Kirwan 

Kluczynski 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 
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Latta 

LeKKett 
Lloyd 
Long,  Md. 
McCarthy 
McCk>ry 
McCloskey 
McCuUoch 
McDade 
McDor  aid, 
Mich. 

McFnll 

Macdonald. 
Mass. 

Machen 

Madden 

MallUard 

Mathlas.  Cnllf . 

MathlRs,  Md. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

Meskill 

Michel 

Miller.  CaHf." 

Mlntth 

Mink 

Mi  n  shall 

Mize 

Monaeran 

Moorhead 

Morpan 

Morris.  N.  Mex 

Morse.  Ma«&. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  Kl. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Ntx 

OHara,  m. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

OKonskl 

Olsen 

ONelU,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Fatman 
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Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Ashmore 

Baring 

Battln 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Berry 

Belts 

Bray 

Brinkley 

Brock 

BroyhlU,  THjC. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

Carter 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Collier 

Colmer 

Cramer 

Curtis 

Davis,  Wis. 

Denney 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Edwards.  Ala, 

Erler.born 

Eshleman 

Fisher 


Patten 

Felly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Fhllbln 

Pike 

Flrnle 

Podell 

Pollock 

Price,  111. 

Pry  or 

Piiclnskl 

Quie 

Quillen 

Uailsbark 

Rnrdall 

Ree.-i 

R«d.  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

RleRle 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rofcers,  Colo 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N  Y 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowsk 

Roth 
.    Hoiuih 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Once 

Sandman 

Say  lor 

Scbadeberg 

Schcuer 

Srhwelker 

SchwcrBel 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

SkublU 

NAY&— III* 

Plynt 
Fountain 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Goodling 
Gross 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmidt 
Harsba 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa 
Jonas 
Jones.  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C 
Klcppe 
Kornegay 
Kyi 
Laird 
Landrum 
Langen 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lent;.  La. 
Lukeiis 
McClure 
Mahon 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mayne 
Miller,  Ohii  1 
Mills 
Montgomei  y 


Ga. 

N  J. 


ANSWERED  "PR  SSENT"— 1 


Poage 
NOT 


VOTIN  C3 — 23 


Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Bell 

Brademas 
Cederberg 
Dlngell 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Gardner 


Halleck 

Hansen, 

Hawkins 

Holland 

Karsten 

King,  Calif 

McEwen 

IhlcMUlan 


Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Sta«K«rs 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelcer.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Siilllvan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Tenzer 

Thompson 

Thompson 

Tlernan 

Tunncy 

•Udnll 

UUman 

Vander  Ja^ 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldie 

Walker 

Wampler 

Wat  kins 

Watts 

Whalen 

White 

WIdnall 

Williams,  Pa 

Wilfon, 

Charles  H. 
Witin 
Wolff 
WrlRht 
Wvatt 
Wvdler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young 
Zablocki 
Zwacb 


Nichols 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Passman 

Poff 

Pool 

Price.  Tex. 

PurceU 

Rarick 

Reld.  111. 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roudebush 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneeijeli 

Scott 

Selden 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stuckey 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Watson 

Whalley 

Whltener 

Wbitten 

Wiggins 

WU«on,  Bob 

Zlon 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The   Clerk   announced   the   following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.    MacOregor    for,    with    Mr.    McEwen 
against. 

Mr.  Pickle  for,  with  Mr,  Poage  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr  Dlni?ell  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.   Brademns   with   Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Gsu-dner. 

Mr.  Wnggonner  wltli  Mr.  Hiui.sen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlln. 

Mr.  Holland  witli  Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Karsten. 


MacGregor 
Tdiho    Moore 

NeUen 

Pickle 

Resnick 

Van  Deerlln 

Waggonner 

Willis 


Mr.  SCHADEBERG  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  ••yea." 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Pickle  1 .  If  he  had  been  present,  lie  '^ould 
have  voted  'yca.^  I  voted  'nay.'"  I  uitli- 
draw  my  vote  and  vote  -present." 

The  re.sult  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  1238,  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  is 
discharged  from  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  S.  3497. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

MOTION    OFFERED   BY    MR.    PATMAN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Motion  offered  by  Mr.  Fatman:  Strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  3497  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  the  bUl 
H.R.   17989,  as  passed,  as  follows: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968". 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

Sec  2.  The  Congress  affirms  the  national 
goal,  as  set  forth  in  section  2  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949.  of  "a  decent  home  and  a  suit- 
able living  environment  for  every  American 
family". 

The  Congress  finds  that  this  goal  has  not 
been  fully  realized  for  many  of  the  Nations 
lower  Income  families;  tliat  this  is  a  matter 
ot  grave  national  concern;  and  that  there 
exist  in  the  public  and  private  sectors  of  the 
economy  the  resources  and  capabilities  nec- 
essary to  the  full  realization  of  this  goal. 

The  Congress  declares  that  in  the  admin- 
istration of  those  housing  programs  auUior- 
Ized  by  this  Act  which  are  designed  to  assist 
families  with  Incomes  so  low  that  they  could 
not  otherwise  decently  house  themselves,  and 
of  other  Covernment  programs  designed  to 
assist  In  the  provision  of  housing  for  such 
families,  the  highest  priority  and  emphasis 
should  be  given  to  meeting  the  housing 
needs  of  those  families  for  which  the  na- 
tional goal  has  not  become  a  reality;  and  In 
the  carrying  out  of  such  programs  there 
should  be  the  fullest  practicable  utlUzaUon 
of  the  resources  and  capabilities  of  private 
enterprise  and  of  Individual  self-help  tech- 
niques. 

JOBS  IN  housing;  employment  opportuni- 
ties FOR  LOWES  INCOME  PERSONS  IN  CON- 
NECTION   WITH    ASSISTED    PROJECTS 

Sec.  3.  In  the  admi.nlstration  of  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  sections  235  and  236 
of  the  National  Housing  Act,  the  below- 
market  Interest  rate  program  under  section 
221(d)(3)  of  such  Act,  the  low-rent  public 
housing   program   under  the  'United   States 


Housing  Act  of  1937,  and  the  rent  supple- 
ment procjam  under  section  101  of  the 
Houslnp  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965, 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment shall  require  that,  to  the  greatest 
extent  feasible,  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment arising  In  connection  with  the  con- 
strucOon  or  rehabilitation  of  projects  as- 
sisted under  such  profrranis  be  given  to  lower 
Income  persons  residing  In  the  area  of  such 
projects. 

IMPROVED    AnCHnXCTURAL    DESIGN    IN 
GOVERNMENT    HOUSING    PROGRAMS 

SF.r.  4.  The  .^ongress  finds  that  Federal  aids 
to  housing  have  not  contributed  fully  to  Im- 
provement In  Brchltectur.-il  stjindards.  This 
oblectlve  has  been  contemplated  In  Federal 
housing  legislation  since  the  establishment 
of  mortgage  Insurance  through  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration. 

The  Congress  commends  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  its 
recent  efforts  to  improve  architectural  suind- 
nrds  through  competitive  design  awards  and 
in  other  v  ays  but  at  the  same  time  recog- 
nizes that  this  important  objective  requires 
high  priority  if  Federal  aid  is  to  make  its  full 
communltywlde  contribution  toward  im- 
proving our  urban  environment. 

The  Congress  further  finds  that  even  with- 
in the  necessary  budget  limitations  on  hous- 
ing for  low  and  moderate  income  families 
architectural  design  could  be  improved  not 
only  to  make  the  hotising  more  attractive 
but  to  make  It  better  suited  to  the  needs 
of  occupants. 

The  Congress  declares  that  In  the  admin- 
istration of  housing  programs  which  assist 
in  the  provision  of  housing  for  low  and 
moderate  Income  f.imUles.  emphasis  should 
be  given  to  encouraging  good  design  as  an 
essential  component  of  stich  housing  and  to 
developing  housing  which  will  be  of  such 
quality  as  to  reflect  Its  Important  relaUon- 
shlp  to  the  architectural  standards  of  the 
neighborhood  and  community  In  which  It  Is 
situated,  consistent  with  prudent  budgeting. 


July  10,  1968 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  AREAS  OF  PROGRAM  ADMIN- 
I.STRATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  WHICH  REQCIRE 
IMPROVKMKNT 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable in  each  calendar  year  and  begirmlng 
with  an  Interim  report  no  later  than  Janu- 
ary 15,  1969.  make  a  report  to  the  respecUve 
Committees  on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
identifying  specific  areas  of  program  admin- 
istration and  management  which  require  Im- 
provement, describing  actions  taken  and 
proposed  for  the  ptirpose  of  making  such  Im- 
provements, and  recommending  such  legisla- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  such 
improvements.  Each  report  shall  Include,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  the  following  areas  of 
program  administration  and  management: 
uniformity  and  standardization  in  program 
requirements.  slmplificaUon  of  program  pro- 
cedures, ways  and  means  of  expediting  con- 
sideration of  proposed  projects  and  applica- 
tions for  assistance,  the  provision  of  more 
useful  and  specific  assistance  to  communi- 
ties, organizations  and  individuals  seeking 
to  iiUllze  the  Department's  programs,  and 
ways  and  means  of  combining  or  otherwise 
adapting  the  Departments  programs  to  In- 
crease their  usefulness  In  meeting  the  in- 
dividual needs  of  applicants. 

TITLE   I— LOW   AND  MODERATE   INCOME 
HOUSING 

HOMEOWNEIWHIP    FOR    LOW   AND    MODERATE    IN- 
COME FAMILIES 

Stc.  101.  (a)  Title  II  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"HOMEOWNERSHIP      FOR      LOW      AND      MODERATE 
INCOME  FAMILIES 

"Sec  236.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
low   and   moderate   Income   families   In   ac- 


quiring homeownershlp  or  In  acquiring  mem- 
bership In  a  cooperative  association  operat- 
ing a  hou.elng  project,  the  Secretary  Is 
••authorized  to  make,  and  to  contract  to  make, 
pcikxllc  a'^lstance  payments  on  behalf  of 
.s  i,-;i  homeowners  and  cooperative  members. 
T.ic  RsslsUiuce  shall  be  accomplished  through 
\>  .yiiitnts  to  mortgagees  holding  mortgages 
i  listing  the  special  requirements  specified 
i^'  t;i:s  section. 

•■(b)  To  qualify  for  assistance  payments, 
t  e  iiomeowncr  or  the  cooperative  mem- 
ber shall  be  of  low  or  moderate  Income  and 
satisfy  eligibility  requirements  proscribed  by 
the  Secretary,  and — 

"(1)  the  homeowner  shall  be  a  mortgagor 
under  a  mortgage  which  nieeU  iV.e  raqulre- 
menis  of  and  is  liisured  xinUer  sul.'sectlon 
(I)  or  Ij)  (4)  of  this  section:  Provided  That 
a  mortgage  meeting  ilie  r.  runroiv.ci.ls  cf 
subsection  lU  (3)  (Ai  cf  this  sei  tluii  but 
insured  under  section  237  in.iy  qiialiiy  for 
assistance  payments  if  such  jnart^age  was 
executed  by  a  mortgagor  who  Is  determined 
not  to  be  an  acceptable  credit  risk  for  mort- 
gage Insurance  purposes  (but  otherwise  eli- 
gible) under  subsection  (J)  (4)  of  t!iis  sec- 
tion or  under  section  221(d)  (2)  or  234(c) 
and  accepted  as  a  reasonably  Eatisfactory 
credit  risk  under  section  237;  or 

••(2)  the  c<>opcrative  (;;,socl;itif'n  cf  which 
the  family  Is  a  member  shall  o]ip:;ite  a  hous- 
ing project  the  construction  u:  substantial 
rehabilitation  of  which  has  been  financed 
with  a  mortgage  Insured  under  teclion  213 
and  which  has  been  completed  within  two 
years  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  applic.Ulon 
for  assistance  payments  and  the  dwelling 
unit  has  had  no  previous  occupant  other 
than  the  family:  P-ovidcii.  Thr.t  a.';sist.ince 
payments  may  be  niade  with  respect  to  a 
dwelling  unit  in  .in  existing  cooperative 
project  which  meets  such  standard.s  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe:  Pcvidcd  further. 
That  a  preference  shall  be  given  In  contraci- 
ii  g  to  make  periodic  liislst.ince  payments 
under  this  section  to  a  family  which  quali- 
fies as  a  displaced  family  as  'defined  in  sec- 
tion 221(f),  or  a  family  which  Includes  five 
or  more  minor  persons,  cr  a  family  occupy- 
ing low-rent  public  housing:  Provided 
further,  That  the  amount  of  the  mortgage 
attributable  to  the  dwelling  u:iit  shall  In- 
volve a  principal  obllt'atlon  not  in  excess  of 
$15,000  (.$17,500  in  r:ny  geographical  area 
where  the  Secretary  authorizes  sn  Increase 
on  the  basis  of  a  finding  that  cost  levels  so 
require),  except  that  with  respect  to  any 
family  with  five  or  more  persons  the  fore- 
going limits  shall  be  $17,500  and  $20,000, 
respectively. 

"(c)  The  assistance  payments  to  a  mort- 
gagee by  the  Secretary  on  behalf  of  a  mort- 
gagor shall  be  made  during  such  time  as 
the  mortgagor  shall  continue  to  occupy  the 
property  which  secures  the  mortgage:  Pro- 
vided, That  assistance  payments  may  be 
made  on  behalf  of  a  homeowner  who  as- 
sumes a  mortgage  Insured  under  subsection 
(J)  (4)  with  respect  to  which  assistance 
payments  have  been  made  on  behalf  of  the 
previous  owner.  If  the  homeowner  Is  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  as  eligible  for  re- 
ceiving stich  assistance.  The  p.iyment  shall 
be  In  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  lesser 
of— 

"(1)  the  balance  of  the  monthly  payment 
for  principal.  Interest,  taxes.  Insurance,  and 
mortgage  Insurance  premium  due  under  the 
mortgage  remaining  unpaid  after  applying 
20  per  centum  of  the  mortgagor's  Income: 
Provided.  That.  In  determining  a  mortga- 
gor's Income  lor  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, there  shall  be  deducted  an  amount 
equal  to  S200  for  each  minor  person  yho  is  a 
member  of  the  immediate  family  of,  and 
living  with,  the  mortgagor,  and  the  earn- 
ings of  any  such  minor  person  shall  not  be 
Included  In  the  income  of  such  mortgagor; 
or 

"(2)  the  difference  between  the  amount 
of  the   monthly  payment  for  principal.  In- 


terest, and  mortgage  Insurance  premium 
which  the  mortgagor  is  obligated  to  pay  un- 
der the  mortgage  and  the  monthly  payment 
fur  principal  and  Interest  which  the  mort- 
gagor would  be  obligated  to  pay  if  the  mnrt- 
g.ige  were  to  bear  Interest  at  the  rate  ol  1 
per  centum  per  annum. 

••(d)  AsslEtance  payments  to  a  mortgagee 
by  the  Secretary  on  behalf  of  a  family  holding 
membership  in  a  cooperative  assoclatu  n 
operating  a  housing  project  shall  be  made 
only  d'lring  such  time  as  the  family  Is  an 
f.cr-upant  of  such  project  and  shall  be  In 
amounts  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
formula  set  frrth  In  subsection  (c)  applying 
the  cocperative  membcr^s  proportionate 
share  of  the  obligations  under  the  project 
m^rnrage  to  the  items  specified  in  ihe 
formula. 

"10)  The  Secretary  ni.vy  h^.cUKie  In  t:ie 
p.^ymcnt  tj  the  i;..rt::.^ce  .-uch  ui'.iotuu. 
In  audition  t^  the  ;!in-:iint  c  .mp-.u?'!  under 
nib;cction  (<■).  (di.  CT  (J)  (7).  as  he  deems 
fipjirdpriate  t :  r  imburpe  t!ie  nioriTagee  for 
Its  cxpenre-   l-i  li.^ndllnc  the  mortgage. 

"(f)  Prr.cedures  .«:hall  be  adojitert  by  the 
Secretary  fcr  reccrtilications  of  the  mort- 
gagers I  or  cooperative  member'.>i)  income  at 
i'ltrrv-ls  ol  two  years  ii  r  ai  sht.rter  inter- 
vals whore  the  Secretary  dooms  It  uesirablei 
f(.r  the  purpose  of  adJUKtinjr  \hc  amount  of 
such  assistance  payments  within  the  limits 
of  the  formula  described  in  subsection  ( c  i . 

••(g)  The  Secretary  sliall  prescribe  such 
regulations  a-s  he  deems  ncces'^ary  to  assure 
that  the  sales  price  of.  or  other  considera- 
tion paid  in  connection  with,  the  purchase 
by  a  homeowner  of  the  property  with  respect 
to  which  assistance  payments  are  to  be  made 
is  not  Increased  above  the  ajjpralted  value  on 
which  the  maximum  mortgage  which  the 
.Secretary  will  insure  is  computed. 

"(h)  There  are  atithorlzed  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  in- 
cluding such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  the  assistance  payments  vuider  con- 
tracts entered  Into  under  this  section.  The 
aggregate  amount  of  contracts  to  make  such 
payments  shall  not  exceed  amounts  approved 
in  npproprlalion  acts,  and  payments  pur- 
suant to  such  contracts  shall  not  exceed 
$75,000,000  per  annum  prior  to  July  1.  1969, 
which  maximum  dollar  amount  shall  be  In- 
creased by  $100,000,000  on  July  1,  1969,  and 
by  $125,000,000  on  July  1,  1970. 

"(i)(l)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  upon 
application  by  mortgagee,  to  insure  a  mort- 
gage executed  by  a  mortgagor  who  meets  the 
eligibility  requirements  for  assistance  pay- 
ments prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
section (b).  Commitments  for  the  Insurance 
of  such  mortgages  may  be  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary prior  to  the  date  of  their  execution 
or  disbursement  thereon,  upon  stich  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

"(2)  To  be  eligible  for  Insurance  under 
this  subsection  a  mortgage  shall  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  221(d)  (2)  or  234(c) , 
except  as  such  requirements  are  modified  by 
this  subsection. 

"(3)  A  mortgage  to  be  insured  under  this 
subsection  shall — 

"(A)  Involve  a  single-family  dwelling 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  construction  or 
substantial  rehabilitation,  or  a  two-family 
dwelling  one  of  the  units  of  which  Is  to  be 
occupied  by  the  owner  If  the  dwelling  is 
purchased  with  the  assistance  of  a  nonprofit 
organization  and  Is  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary prior  to  the  beginning  of  substantial 
rehabilitation,  or  a  one-family  unit  in  a  con- 
dominium project  (together  with  an  undi- 
vided interest  in  the  common  areas  and  fa- 
cilities serving  the  project)  which  Is  released 
from  a  multifamily  project  the  construction 
or  substantial  rehabilitation  of  which  has 
been  completed  within  two  years  prior  to 
the  filling  of  the  appUcation  for  assistance 


payments  with  respect  to  such  family  unit 
and  the  unit  has  had  no  previous  occupant 
other  than  the  mortgagor:  Provided,  Tli.it 
the  niorlgage  may  Involve  an  existing  dwell- 
ing <.r  a  family  unit  In  a-.i  exibiing  i. ..i- 
diimliilum  project  If  the  dwelling  i-r  lamiiy 
unit  meets  such  standards  as  the  Secrei.iiy 
ni.'.y  pie.'cnbe.  or  if  assislauce  p..yJiiorilb  li.ive 
been  in.ide  on  behalf  ol  the  previous  owijcr 
ol  tlie  dwelling  or  family  unit  with  respect 
lo  ::  inorlcago  Uii.urcd  under  Mib.seciioii 
(j)(4):  Pioiiaed  further.  That  a  prclereiue 
In  extending  montage  insurance  under  li.is 
subjection  shall  he  given  lo  a  morigagor 
who  qualifies  a.s  a  displaced  l.imily  as  de- 
fin.-'d  ill  .'oclion  2'ai(f).  or  a  family  which 
incluties  live  or  more  minor  persons,  or  a 
liimily  o.ciipylng  lov/-rent  luibhc  housing: 
ProvillfJ  jurV'.cr.  'I  Hat  the  mortgage  luay 
Involve  a  d-Aflitni;  tiut  is.  an  existing  pr>-j:ct 
covered  by  a  nicxii^age  insured  under  sectioa 
'i:ji3  or  i'.i  an  c::isuns  puject  r'-ceiving  tiiC 
benelits  of  financi,.!  a  distance  under  se-.-loii 
101  Ol  the  Houiin-;  a.iU  Urban  D.">elo;->iii.-'iit 
Act  of  1065: 

••|H)  whtr;  It  Is  lo  cover  .->  c..ie-f:!in.ly 
uiili  ill  a  ci>ii;l.>r.iiiilum  project,  have  a  pnn- 
cijial  obligation  not  exceeding  ijiS/JoO 
(*17.5'X)  In  any  gf ograpiilcal  area  where  the 
Secretary  authorizes  an  increase  on  the  basis 
of  ;■  iiiiding  tlTit  cost  levels  so  rrqulrci, 
excajit  that  with  respect  to  any  family  witn 
five  or  more  persons  the  foregoing  limits 
shall  be  $17,500  and  $20,000.  respectl\ely; 
and 

•■  I C I  be  executed  by  a  mortgager  who  siuill 
have  paid  (ii  In  the  case  of  a  displaceJ 
family  as  defined  in  section  221  (fi.  at  least 
S200,  or  (il).  In  the  case  of  any  other  f;:mlly, 
at  least  3  per  centum  (or  such  larger  amount 
as  the  Secretary  may  require)  of  the  Set-re- 
t.'iry^s  estimate  of  the  costs  of  acquisition,  in 
ciish  or  its  equivalent,  which  amount  i'l 
either  Instance  may  be  applied  for  the  p.;y- 
ment  of  settlements  costs  and  initial  pay- 
ments for  taxes,  hazard  insurance,  mortgage 
ln>;urance  premiums,  and  other  prepaid  ex- 
penses. 

"ij)(l)  In  addition  tJ  mortfraues  insured 
under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (I),  tlie 
Secretary  is  authorized,  upon  application  by 
the  mortgagee,  t^i  insure  a  mortsage  (includ- 
ing advances  under  such  mort'-'age  during 
reh.'.bilitation)  which  is  executed  by  a  non- 
profit oiganization  to  finance  the  purchase 
of  housing,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  such 
housing  If  it  is  deteriorating  or  substandard, 
for  subsequent  resale  to  low  or  moderate  in- 
come hmie  purchasers  who  meet  the  eligi- 
bility requirements  for  assistance  payments 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under  subsec- 
tion lb).  Commitments  for  the  insurance  of 
such  mortgages  may  be  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary prior  lo  the  date  of  their  execution  or 
disbursement  thereon,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

••(2)  To  be  eligible  for  insurance  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  a  mortgage 
bhall— 

"I A)  be  executed  by  a  private  nonprofit 
organization,  approved  by  the  Secretary,  for 
the  purpose  of  financing  the  purchase  (v.ith 
the  intention  of  subsequent  resale),  and 
rehabilitation  where  the  housing  Involved  is 
deteriorating  cr  substandard,  of  property 
comprising  one  or  more  tracts  or  parcels, 
whether  or  not  contiguous,  consisting  of  (i) 
four  or  more  single-family  dwellings  of  de- 
tached, semidetached,  or  row  construction, 
or  (11)  four  or  more  one-family  units  in  a 
structure  or  structures  for  which  a  plan  of 
family  unit  ownership  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary is  established:  except  that  in  a  case  not 
involving  the  rehabilitation  of  deteriorating 
or  substandard  housing  the  property  pur- 
chased may  consist  of  one  or  more  raich  dwell- 
ings or  units : 

"(B)  be  In  a  principal  amount  not  exceed- 
ing the  appraised   value  of  the  property  at 
the  time  of  its  purchase  under  the  mortgage 
plus  the  estimated  cost  of  any  rehabilitation: 
"(C)    bear  interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
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charges  for  Insurance  and 
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paragraph    (1)    unless   the 
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environment  will  be  created 
hood. 
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dwelling  involved; 
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by  periodic  payments  with 
the  remaining  term  (deter 
gard  to  subparagraph  (E) 
mortgage. 

"(C)    The  price  for 
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mortgage  covering  the  pre"- 
locable  to  the  dwelling  p^ 
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costs) .  as  the  Secretary 
reasonable. 
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Ings  in  the  property  covr 
mortgage  have  been  sold, 
hold    and    operate    the   c 
unsold  at  any  given  tlm; 
and  under  such  terms  as 
prescribe,  as  though  thej 
units. 

"(E)   Upon  the  sale  ut 
of  all  the  individual  dw^U 
erty  covered  by  the 
the  release  of  all  in 
the  lien  of  the  blanket 
ance  of  the  blanket  m 
mlnated  and   no  adjust^ 
shall  be  charged  by  the 
termination. 

'•(5)   Where  the 
plan   of   family   unit 
'single-family  dwelling 
Ings'.    'individual   dwelllfig 
dwellings'  shall  mean  a 
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units,  together  with  the  undivided  interest 
(or  Interests)  In  the  common  areas  and  fa- 
cilities. 

"(6)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
terms  single-family  dwelling'  and  "single- 
family  dwellings'  (except  for  purposes  of 
paragraph  (5))  shall  Include  a  two-family 
dwelling  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  If  one  of  the  units  Is  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  owner. 

••(7)  la  addition  to  the  assistance  pay- 
ments authorized  under  subsection  (b).  the 
Secretary  may  make  such  p.iyments  to  a 
mortgagee  on  behalf  of  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion which  is  a  mortgagor  under  the  provi- 
sion."? of  paragraph  (1)  In  r.n  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding the  difference  between  the  monthly 
payment  for  principal.  Interest,  and  mort- 
gage Insurance  premium  which  the  mort- 
pau  >r  1-  oblicated  ti  pay  under  t!ie  mortgage 
and  the  monthly  payment  for  principal  and 
Interest  such  mortgagor  would  be  obligated 
tr,  pay  If  the  mortgage  were  to  bear  interest 
at  the  rate  of  1  per  centum  per  annum. 

••(k)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
".llLcatc  and  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  Asrl- 
culture.  for  use  (in  accordance  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  this  section)  In 
rural  areas  and  small  towns,  a  reasonable 
portion  of  the  total  authority  to  contract  to 
make  assistance  payments  as  approved  In 
appropriation  Acts  under  subsecUon   (h). 

••(1)  Notwlthstaiuline  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  no  assistance  payments  au- 
thorized to  be  contracted  under  this  section 
chall  be  made  on  behalf  of  any  family  whose 
income  exceeds  130 ^  of  the  maximum  In- 
come limits  which  can  be  established  In  the 
area  pursuant  to  the  limitations  prescribed 
in  sections  2(2)  and  15(7Mb)(li)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  for  oc- 
cupmcv   In  public  housing  dwellings.^' 

(b)(1)  Section  221(d)(2)(A)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  'not  to  exceed  (1) 
$12,500"  "and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "not 
to  exceed  (i)  $15,000  (or  $17,500.  if  the 
mortgagor's  family  Includes  five  or  more 
persons)":  and  .   .,c 

(B)  by  striking  out  '•not  to  exceed  $15,- 
000"  in  "the  second  proviso  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "not  to  exceed  $17,500  (or  $20.- 
000  if  the  mortgagors  famUy  includes  five  or 
more  persons)".  ,..,., 

(2)    Section  221(d)(2)(B)    of  such  Act  Is 

amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  ".  In  cash  or  Its  equiva- 
lent" before  the  semicolon  after  "acquisl- 
Uon  cost"  in  the  first  proviso;  and 

(B)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  after 
"appraised  value"  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ":  Provided  further.  That.  If  the 
mortgagor  Is  the  owner  and  an  occupant  of 
the  property,  such  mortgagor  shall  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  contribute  the  value  of  his 
labor  as  equity  In  such  dwelling". 

(c)(1)  Section  221(h)(5)(B)  (11)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(ii)  bear  Interest  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
principal  mortgage  or  such  lower  rate,  not 
less  than  1  per  centum,  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  if  in  his  Judgment  the  purchaser's 
income  Is  sufficiently  low  to  justUy  the  lower 
rate  and  provide  for  complete  amortization 
within  a  term  equal  to  the  remaining  term 
(determined  without  regard  to  subparagraph 
(E))    of  such  principal  mortgage." 

(2)  Section  221(h)(4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "»20.000,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof   •$60,000,000". 

(3)  Section  231(h)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  In  addition  to  the  mortgages  that 
may  be  insured  under  paragrapha  (1)  and 
(5)  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  Insure 
under  thU  subsection,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  prescrtbe,  mortgages 
which  are  executed  by  IndivlduAls  or  fam- 
ilies that  meet  the  lnc»me  crlt«rta  prescribed 
in  paragraph  (6)  (A)  and  are  executed  for  the 


purpose  of  financing  the  rehabilitation  or 
improvement  of  slngle-famiy  dwellings  of 
detached,  semidetached,  or  row  construction 
that  are  owned  and  occupied  in  each  In- 
stance bv  a  mortgagor  who  has  purchar.ed 
the  dwelling  from  a  nonprofit  organization 
o'  the  type  described  in  this  subsection.  To 
be  eligible  for  such  insurance,  a  mortgage 
shall— 

••(A)  be  m  a  principal  amount  nit  exceed- 
ing the  lesser  of  $15,000  or  the  sum  of  the 
the  property  before  repair  and  rehubllltatlon, 
and  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  property  before  repair  and  rehabilitation, 
except  that  in  no  c.se  Involving  refinancing 
sh.ill  such  mort?:ipe  exceed  such  e.'itlmaied 
cost  of  repair  and  rehabilitation  and  the 
amount  (r.s  determined  by  the  Secretary) 
required  to  refinance  existing  indebtedness 
secured  by  the  property: 

"(B)  bear  interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
char-^es  for  Insurance  and  service  charge.  If 
any)  at  3  per  centum  per  annum  or  such 
lower  r.-\te.  not  less  than  1  per  centum,  as  the 
S"rretary  may  prescribe  if  In  his  Judgment 
fio  mortg.ipor's  income  is  saiflScienlly  low  to 
J  t-tify  the  lower  rate; 

'■,C)  Involve  a  mortgagor  that  sh.ill  have 
piid  on  account  of  the  property  at  tlie  time 
of  the  rehabilitation  such  amount  (which 
shall  not  be  less  than  $200  in  c.ish  or  its 
equivalent,  but  which  may  be  applied  in 
whole  or  in  part  toward  closing  costs)  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  to  be  reasonable 
and  appropriate  under  the  circumstances; 
and 

"(D)   contain  a  provision  that  li  the  low- 
income  mortgagor  does  not  continue  to  oc- 
cupy the  property,  the  interest  rate  shall  In- 
crca.';e  to  the  highest  rate  permissible  under 
this  scrtion  and  the  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary elToctlve  at  the  time  of  commitment 
for   insurance  of  the  mortgage:   except  that 
the  Increase  In  Interest  rate  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable if  the  property  is  sold  and  the  pur- 
chaser is  (1)  a  nonprofit  organization  which 
has    been    engaged    in    purchasing    and    re- 
habilitating   deteriorating   and   substandard 
housing   viith    financing   under   a    mortgage 
insured  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsec- 
tion    (li)    a   public   housing   agency   having 
lurlsdlctlon  under  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  over  the  area  where  the  dwelling 
is  located,  or    (ill)    a  low-Income  purchaser 
approved  for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
by  the  Secretary." 

(4)  The  purchase  of  any  Individual  dwell- 
ing sold  by  a  nonprofit  organization  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  221(h)  (5) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  may  be  financed 
with  a  mortgage  insured  under  the  provisions 
of  section  235(J)(4)  of  such  Act,  but  such 
mortgage  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided in  section  235(J)(2)(C)    of  such  Act. 

(d)  Section  212(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "or  section  235(J)(1)"  after 
"subsection    (h)(1)"   e:vch  place  it  appears. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  authorized  to  provide,  or 
contract  with  public  or  private  organizations 
to  provide,  such  budget,  debt  management, 
and  related  counseling  services  to  mortgagors 
whose  mortgages  are  Insured  under  section 
235(1)  or  235(J)(4)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
assist  such  mortgagors  In  meeting  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  homeownership.  There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  Uie  provisions 
of  tlUs  subsection. 

CIli3)rr   ASSISTANCE 

Sec  102  (a)  Title  n  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  section 
236  (as  added  by  section  201  of  this  Act)  the 
following  new  section: 

"SPECIAL  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec  237.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  help  provide  adequate  housing  for  fam- 
ilies of  lo'w  and  moderate  income,  including 
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those  who.  for  reasons  of  credit  history.  Ir- 
regular income  patterns  caused  by  sesuional 
employment,  or  other  factors,  are  unable  to 
meet  tlie  credit  requirements  of  the  Secretary 
for  Uie  purchase  of  a  single-family  home 
financed  by  a  mortgage  insured  under  sec- 
tion 203,  220,  221,  234,  or  238(J)  (4),  but  who. 
through  Uie  incentive  of  homeownership  and 
Counseling  aiislstance,  appear  to  be  able  to 
achieve  homeownership. 

••  I  b  I  Tlie  Secretary  is  authorized  upon  ap- 
plication by  the  mortgagee  to  insure  under 
this  section  any  mortgage  meetmg  the  re- 
quirements of  tills  section. 

••(c)  To  be  eligible  for  insurance  under 
this  section,  a  mortgage  sliall — 

••(  1 )  meet  tlie  requirements  of  section  203, 
220(d)(3)(A),  221(d)(2),  221(h)(5),  221(1), 
234(c),  or  235(J)  (4)  except  as  such  require- 
ments are  modified  by  this  section; 

"(2)  Involve  a  principal  obligation  (Includ- 
ing such  Initial  service  ciiarges,  and  such 
appraisal,  inspection,  and  other  fees,  as  the 
Secretary  shall  approve)  in  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $15,000:  Provided,  That  the  Secre- 
tary may  increase  the  amount  to  not  exceed 
$17,500  in  any  geographical  area  where  he 
finds  that  cost  levels  so  require:  Provided 
further,  That  no  mortg.age  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  section  203(h)  or  203(1)  shall 
be  eligible  for  insurance  under  tills  section 
if  Its  principal  obligation  Is  In  excess  of  the 
maximum  limits  prescribed  in  such  section; 

"(3)  be  executed  by  a  mortgagor  who  the 
Secretary  has  determined,  after  a  full  and 
complete  study  of  the  case,  would  not  be  en 
acceptable  credit  risk  for  mortgage  insur- 
ance purp)08es  under  section  203.  220,  221,  234. 
or  235(J)  (4),  because  of  his  credit  standing, 
debt  obligations,  total  annual  Income,  or  In- 
come characteristics,  but  who  the  Secretary 
Is  satis&ed  would  be  a  reasonably  satisfactory 
credit  risk,  consistent  with  the  objectives 
stated  In  subsection  (a) .  if  he  were  to  receive 
budget,  debt  management,  end  related  coun- 
seli.ig;  Proi'id^'d,  That,  in  determining 
whether  the  mortgagor  is  a  reasonably  satis- 
factory credit  risk,  the  Secretary  shall  review 
the  credit  history  of  the  applicant  giving 
special  consideration  to  those  delinquent  ac- 
counts which  were  ultimately  paid  by  the 
applicant  and  to  extenuating  f^ictors  which 
may  have  caused  credit  accounts  of  the  ap- 
plicant to  become  delinquent;  and  the  Sec- 
retary shall  also  give  special  consideration  to 
Income  characteristics  of  applicants  whoee 
total  income  over  the  two  years  prior  to  their 
applications  has  remained  at  levels  of 
eligibility  (as  required  under  paragraph  (4) 
of  thlB  aubsectlon),  but  who.  because  of  the 
character  of  their  seasonal  employment  or 
for  other  reasons,  have  not  maintained  con- 
tinuous employment  under  one  employer 
during    that    time;    and 

"(4)  require  monthly  payments  which.  In 
combination  with  local  real  estate  taxes  on 
the  property  involved,  do  not  exceed  25  per 
centum  of  tiie  applicant's  income,  based  on 
his  average  monthly  Income  during  the  year 
prior  to  hlB  application  or  the  average  month- 
ly Income  during  the  three  years  prior  to  his 
application,  whichever  Is  higher. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  give  preference  In 
approving  mortgage  Insurance  applications 
under  this  section  to  families  living  tn  public 
housing  units,  especially  those  families  re- 
quired to  leave  public  housing  because  their 
Incomes  have  risen  beyond  the  maximum 
prescribed  income  limits,  and  families  eligi- 
ble for  residence  in  public  bousing  who  have 
been  displaced  from  federally  assisted  urban 
renewal  areas. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  provide, 
or  contract  with  public  or  private  organiza- 
tions to  provide,  such  budget,  debt  manage- 
ment, and  related  counseling  services  to 
mortgagors  whose  mortgages  are  Insured  un- 
der this  section  as  he  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  objectives  of  this  section. 
The  Secretary  may  also  provide  such  counsel- 
ing to  otherwise  eligible  families  who  lack 
iufficient  funds  to  supply  a  downpayment  to 
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help  them  to  save  an  amount  necessary  for 
that  purpose. 

"(f)  The  aggregate  principal  balance  of  all 
mortgages  Insured  under  this  section  and 
outstanding  at  one  time  shall  not  exceed 
$100,000,000 

"(g)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (e) 
of   this  section." 

(b)  Section  226  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "235(1),  237," 
after  "234,". 

RELAXATION    OP    MORTGAGE    INSl'RANCE    REQtJlRE- 
HIENTS   IN   CrRTAlN    VRBAN    NEIGHBORHOODS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  223  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(e)  Notwitlistanding  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  title  except  section  212.  and  witiiout 
regard  to  limitations  upon  eligibility  con- 
tained in  any  section  of  this  title,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized,  ujKDn  application  by  the 
mortgagee,  to  insure  under  any  section  of  this 
title  a  mortgage  executed  in  connection  with 
the  repair,  rehabilitation,  coiislructlon,  or 
purchase  of  property  located  ir.  an  older, 
declining  urban  area  In  which  the  conditions 
are  such  that  one  or  more  of  the  eligi'ollity 
requirements  applicable  to  the  section  of 
tills  title  under  which  insurance  Is  sought 
could  not  be  met.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that 
( 1 )  the  area  is  reasonably  viable,  giving  con- 
sideration to  the  need  for  providing  adequate 
housing  for  families  of  low  and  moderate 
income  in  such  areas,  and  (2)  the  property 
Is  an  acceptable  risk  in  view  of  such  consid- 
eration. The  insurance  of  a  mortgage  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  be  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  Special  Risk  Insurance  Fund." 

(b)   Section  203(1)  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

SPECIAL  RISK  INSUBANCE  FUND 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Title  II  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  section 
237  (as  added  by  section  102  of  this  Act)  the 
following  new  section: 

"PAYMENT  OF   INStTRANCE SPECIAL  RISK 

INStTRANCE  FUND 

"Sec.  238.  (a)  (1)  Any  mortgagee  under  a 
mortgage  insured  under  section  235(1), 
235(J)  (4),  or  237  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  the  insurance  as  provided  in 
section  204(a)  with  respect  to  mortgages  in- 
sured under  section  203.  The  provisions  of 
subsections  (b),  (c),  (d),  (g),  (j),  and  (k)  of 
section  204  shall  be  applicable  to  mortgages 
insured  under  section  235(1)  235(J)(4),  or 
237,  except  that  aU  references  tlierean  to  the 
'Mutual  Mortgage  Instirance  Fund'  shall  be 
construed  to  refer  to  the  'Special  Risk  Insur- 
ance Fund",  and  all  references  therein  to  sec- 
tion 203  shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  sec- 
tion 235(1),  235(J)(4),  or  237,  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

"(2)  Any  mortgagee  under  a  mortgage  in- 
sured under  section  235(J)  (1)  or  236  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  benefits  of  insurance 
as  prortded  in  section  207(g)  with  respect  to 
mortgages  Insured  under  section  207.  The 
provisions  of  subsections  (d),  (e),  (h).  (1). 
(J),  (k),  (l).and  (n)  of  section  207  shall  be 
applicable  to  mortgages  insured  tinder  sec- 
tltlon  235(J)  (1)  or  236.  except  that  all  refer- 
ences therein  to  the  'General  Insurance 
Fund*  shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  the 
'Special  Risk  Insurance  Fund'  and  the  pre- 
mium charge  provided  in  section  207(d) 
shall  be  payable  only  In  cash  or  debentures 
of  the  Special  Risk  Insurance  Fund. 

"(3)  In  lieu  of  the  amount  of  Insurance 
benefits  computed  ptirsuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary, 
In  his  discretion  and  In  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  may  (with 
respect  to  any  mcwtgage  loan  acquired  by 
him)  compute  and  pay  instirance  benefits  to 
the  mortgagee  In  a  total  amount  equal  to  the 
unpaid  principal  balance  of  the  loan  pUis  any 
accrued  Interest  and  any  advances  approved. 
by  tlie  Secretary  and  made  previously  by  the 


mortgagee  under  the  provisions  of  tlie  mort- 
gage. 

••(b)  There  Is  hereby  created  a  Special  Risk 
Insurance  Fund  (licreinafter  referred  to  as 
the  'fund' )  which  shall  be  used  by  the  Sec- 
retary Hs  a  revolving  fund  for  currying  out 
the  mortgage  Insurance  obligations'  of  sec- 
tions 223(e) ,  233(a)  (2) .  235,  236.  and  237,  and 
the  Secretary  Is  hereby  authorized  to  ad- 
vance to  the  fund  the  sum  of  $5,000,000  from 
the  General  Insurance  Fund  established  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  519.  Such 
advance  shall  be  repayable  at  such  times  and 
at  such  rates  of  Interest  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate.  Premium  charges,  ::d- 
justed  prenuum  charges.  Inspection  and 
other  fees,  service  charges,  and  any  other  In- 
come received  by  the  Secretary  under  sections 
2'23(e),  235,  236.  and  237.  together  with  all 
earnings  on  the  a.ssets  of  the  fund,  shall  be 
credited  to  the  fund.  All  payments  made  pur- 
suant to  claims  of  mortgagees  with  respect  to 
mortgages  insiu^ed  under  sections  2:55.  236. 
and  237  or  pursuant  to  section  223(e)  or 
233(a)  (2),  ciish  adjustments,  the  principal  of 
and  interest  paid  on  debentures  which  are 
the  obligation  of  the  fund,  e.xpenses  incurred 
In  connection  with  or  as  a  consequence  of  the 
acquisition  and  disposal  of  property  acqiUred 
under  such  sections,  and  all  administrative 
expenses  in  connection  with  tlie  mortgage 
insurance  operations  under  such  sections 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  fund.  There  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  needed  from  time  to  time  U>  cover 
losses  sustained  by  the  fund  In  carrying  out 
the  mortgage  Insurance  ohllgatlona  of  sec- 
tions 223(e),  233(a)(2),  235,  236.  and  237. 
Moneys  In  the  fund  not  needed  for  current 
operations  of  the  fund  shall  be  deposited  with 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  to  the 
credit  of  the  fimd  or  Invested  in  bonds  or 
other  obligations  of,  or  in  bonds  or  other 
obligations  guaranteed  by,  the  United  States, 
The  Secretary,  ^ilth  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  tlie  Treasury,  may  purchase  in  the 
open  market  debentures  which  are  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  fund.  Such  purchases  shall  be 
made  at  a  price  which  will  provide  an  in- 
vestment yield  of  not  less  than  the  yield  ob- 
tained from  other  investments  authorized  by 
this  section.  Debentures  so  purchased  shall 
be  canceled  and  not  reissued.  An  annual  busi- 
ness-type budget  for  the  fund  shall  be  pre- 
pared, transmitted  to  the  Congress,  con- 
sidered, and  enacted  In  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  law  (sections  102.  103.  and  104  of 
the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act 
(31  use.  847-849))  for  wholly-owned  Gov- 
ernment corporations." 

(b)  Section  224  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  section  233"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "section  233,  or  section 
238". 

(c)  Section  519(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "section  213(k)"  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  or  the  provisions  of  sections 
223(e),  233(a)(2),  235,  236.  and  237". 

CONDOMINIUM      AND      COOPERA^nVE      OWNERSHIP 
FOR  LOW  AND  MODERATE  INCOME  FAMILIES 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  221  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  two  new  subsections  as  follows: 

"(1)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  with 
respect  to  any  project  involving  a  mortgage 
insured  under  subsection  (d)  (3)  wfilch  bears 
Interest  at  the  below-market  Interest  rate 
prescribed  In  the  proviso  of  subsection  (d) 
(5) ,  to  permit  a  conversion  of  the  ownership 
of  such  project  to  a  plan  of  family  unit  own- 
ership. Under  such  plan,  each  family  unit 
stiall  t>e  eligible  for  Individual  ownership 
and  provision  shall  be  included  for  the  sale 
of  the  family  iirlts.  together  with  an  un- 
divided interest  in  the  common  areas  and 
facilities  which  serve  tue  project,  to  low  oi 
moderate  Income  purchasers.  The  Secretary 
shall  obtain  such  agreements  as  he  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  assure  continued 
maintenance  of  the  common  areas  and  facili- 
ties. Upon  such  sale,  the   family  unit  and 
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that,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
annual  Income  of  the  original  mortgagor  (or 
a  purchaser  described  In  clause  (11)  of  the 
preceding  sentence)  has  increased  to  an 
amount  enabling  paymcntof  a  greater  rate 
of  Interest,  the  Interest  rate  of  the  Individxial 
mortgage  may  be  increased  up  to  the  highest 
rate  permissible  under  the  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  for  mortgages  insured  under  this 
section  effective  at  the  time  the  commitment 
was  Issued  for  the  insurance  of  the  mortgage. 
"(5)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection — 
"(1)  the  term  •mortgage',  when  used  in 
relation  to  a  mortgage  insured  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  includes  a  first 
mortgage  given  to  secure  the  unpaid  pur- 
chase price  of  a  fee  interest  in,  or  a  long- 
term  lease-hold  interest  in.  a  one-fnmlly  wnlt 
In  a  nuiltlfamily  project  and  an  undivided 
Interest  in  the  common  areas  and  facilities 
which  serve  the  project;  and 

"(ID  the  term  "common  areas  and  facilities' 
includes  the  land  and  such  commercial,  com- 
munity, and  other  facilities  as  are  approved 
by  the  Secretixry. 

"(J)il)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  with 
respect  to  any  rental  project  Involving  a 
mortgage  insured  under  sut)section  (d)(3) 
which  bears  interest  at  the  below-market 
interest  rate  prescribed  in  the  proviso  of 
subsection  (d)  (5),  to  permit  a  conversion  of 
the  ownership  of  such  project  to  n  coopera- 
tive approved  by  the  Secretary.  Membership 
in  such  cooperative  shall  be  made  available 
only  to  those  families  having  an  income 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
for  occupants  of  projects  financed  with  a 
mortgage  Insured  under  subsection  (d)(3) 
which  bears  interest  at  such  below-market 
rate:  Provided,  That  families  residing  in  the 
rental  project  at  the  time  of  Its  conversion 
to  a  cooperative  who  do  not  meet  such  In- 
come limits  may  be  permitted  to  become 
members  in  the  cooperative  under  such 
special  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe. 

"  ( 2 )  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  upon  ap- 
plication by  the  mortgagee,  to  Insure  under 
this  subsection  cooperative  mortgages  financ- 
ing the  purchase  of  projects  meeting  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  Commit- 
ments may  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
insurance  of  such  mortgagee  prior  to  the  date 
of  their  execution  or  disbursement  thereon, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe.  To  be  eligible  for  such 
insurance,  the  mortgage  shall — 

"(1)  involve  a  principal  obligation  (In- 
cluding such  initial  service  charges  and  ap- 
praisal, inspection,  and  other  fees  as  the 
Secretary  shall  approve)  In  an  amount  not 
exceeding  the  appraised  value  of  the  property 
for  continued  use  as  a  cooperative,  which 
value  shall  be  based  upon  a  moi;tgage  amount 
on  which  the  debt  service  can  be  met  from 
the  income  of  the  property  when  operated 
on  a  nonprofit  basis,  after  the  payment  of 
all  operating  expenses,  taxes,  and  required 
reserves; 

"(11)  bear  Interest  at  the  below-market 
rate  prescribed  in  the  proviso  of  subsection 
(d)  (5);  and 

"(ill)  provide  for  complete  amortization 
within  such  term  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe." 

(b)  Section  ?21(g)(l)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  strl  :lng  out  "or  paragraph  (5) 
of  subsection  (h)  of  this  section"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (5)  of  sub- 
section (h)  of  this  section,  or  paragraph  (2) 
of  subsection  (1)  of  this  section '. 

(c)  Section  221(g)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  (h)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (h)  of 
this  section,  or  paragraph  (2)   of  subsection 

(J).". 

(d)  Section  221(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "subsection  (h)"  in  the 
third  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph  the 
following:  ".  (I),  or  (J)". 


ASSISTANCE     TO     NONPROrrr    SPONSORS    OF     LOW 
AND     MODERATE    INCOME    HOUSING 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Is  authorized  to  provide, 
or  contract  with  public  or  private  organi- 
zations to  provide,  information,  advice,  and 
technical  assistance  with  respect  to  the  con- 
struction, rehabilitation,  and  operation  by 
nonprofit  organizations  of  housing  for  low 
or  moderate  income  families.  Assistance  by 
the  Secretary  may  Inolude — 

( 1 )  the  assembly,  correlation,  publication, 
and  dissemination  of  Information  with  re- 
spect to  the  construction,  rehabilitation,  and 
operation  of  low  and  moderate  income  hous- 
ing, and 

(2)  the  provision  of  advice  and  technical 
assistance  with  respect  to  the  construction, 
rehabilitation,  and  operation  of  low  and 
moderate  Income  housing. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
loans  to  nonprofit  organizations  for  the  nec- 
essary expenses,  prior  to  construction,  in 
planning,  and  obtaining  financing  for,  the 
rehabilitation  or  construction  of  housing  for 
low  or  moderate  Income  families  under  any 
federally  assisted  program.  Such  loans  shall 
be  made  without  Interest  and  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 80  per  centum  of  the  reasonable  costs 
expected  to  be  Incurred  In  planning,  and 
in  obtaining  financing  for.  such  housing  prior 
to  the  availability  of  financing.  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  preliminary  surveys  and 
analyses  of  market  needs,  preliminary  site 
engineering  and  architectural  fees,  site  ac- 
quisition, application  and  mortgage  commit- 
ment fees,  and  construction  loan  fees  and 
dlscounU.  The  Secretary  shall  require  re- 
payment of  loans  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion, under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  require,  upon  completion  of  the 
project  or  sooner,  and  may  cancel  any  part 
or  all  of  a  loan  If  he  determines  that  it 
cannot  be  recovered  from  the  proceeds  of  any 
permanent  loan  made  to  finance  the  reha- 
bilitation or  construction  of  the  housing. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  prior  to 
the  making  of  any  loan  that  the  nonprofit 
organization  meets  such  requirements  with 
respect  to  financial  responsibility  and  sta- 
bility as  he  may  prescribe. 

(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  not 
to  exceed  $7,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1969,  and  not  to  exceed  $10,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970. 
Any  amounts  so  appropriated  shall  remain 
available  until  expended,  and  any  amounts 
authorized  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this 
paragraph  but  not  appropriated  may  be  ap- 
propriated for  any  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

(4)  All  funds  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  shall  be  deposited  in 
a  fund  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Low 
and  Moderate  Income  Sponsor  Fund,  and 
which  shall  be  available  without  fiscal  year 
limitation  and  be  administered  by  tlie  Sec- 
retary as  a  revolving  fund  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection.  Sums  re- 
ceived in  repayment  of  loans  made  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  deposited  In  such 
fund. 

NATIONAL      HOMEOWNERSHIP      FOUNDATION 

Sec.  107.  (a)(1)  There  Is  hereby  created 
a  body  corporate  to  be  known  as  the  "Na- 
tional Homeownership  Foundation"  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Foundation")  to 
carry  out  a  continuing  program  of  encourag- 
ing private  and  public  organizations  at  the 
national,  community,  and  neighborhood 
levels  to  provide  Increased  homeownership 
and  housing  opportunities  In  urban  and  rural 
areas  for  lower  Income  families  through  such 
means  as — 

(A)  encouraging  the  investment  in,  and 
sponsoring  of,  housing  for  lower  income  fam- 
ilies; 

(B)  encouraging  the  establishment  of  pro- 
grams of  aselstance  and  counseling  to  lower 
income  families  to  enable  them  better  to 
achieve  and  afford  adequate  bousing; 
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(C»  providing  a  broad  range  of  technical 
assistance  through  publications  and  ad- 
visory services  to  public  and  private  orga- 
nizations which  are  carrying  out,  or  are  de- 
sirous of  carrjlnp  out.  programs  to  expand 
homeownership  and  housing  opportunities 
for  lower  Income  families;  and 

(D)  providing  grants  and  loans  to  public 
and  private  organizations  carr\'lng  out  home- 
ownership  and  housing  opportunity  pro- 
griuns  for  lower  income  families  to  help 
cover  some  of  the  expenses  of  such  pro- 
grams. 

(2)  The  Foundation  shall  be  deemed  to  bo 
a  corporation  without  members  organized 
and  established  under  the  provisions  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Corporation 
Act.  with  all  the  rights,  powers,  and  respon- 
sibilities thereof  except  as  limited  by  this 
section  and  any  amendments  thereto.  TTils 
section  shall  constitute  the  articles  of  In- 
corporation and  charter  of  the  Foundation, 
which  shall  not  be  an  agency  or  Instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States  Government.  The 
Congress  expressly  reserves  the  exclusive 
right  to  alter  or  amend  this  charter.  The 
Foundation  shall  have  succession  until  dis- 
solved by  Act  of  Congress.  The  Foundation 
shall  maintain  it  principal  office  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

(3)  No  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  the 
Foundation  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  person,  and  no  substantial  part  of 
its  activities  shall  be  devoted  to  attempting 
to  Influence  legislation.  TTie  Foundation 
shall  not  participate  or  Intervene  in  any 
political  campaign  on  behalf  of  any  can- 
didate for  public  office.  The  Foundation  shall 
be  operated  and  administered  at  all  times 
as  a  charitable  and  educational  foundation. 

(4)  No  employee  or  offic I'r  of  the  Founda- 
tion shall  receive  compensation  in  excess  of 
that  received  by  or  hereafter  prescribed  by 
law  for  heads  of  executive  departments. 

(5)  The  Foundation  shall  make  maximum 
use  of  existing  public  and  private  agencies 
and  programs,  and  in  carrying  out  its  func- 
tions the  Foundation  is  authorized  to  con- 
tract with  individuals,  private  corporations, 
organizations,  and  associations,  and  with 
agencies  of  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

(6)  The  Foundation  Is  authorized  to  re- 
ceive donations  and  grants  from  Individuals 
and  from  public  and  private  organizations, 
foundations,    and    agencies. 

(7)  The  Foundation  may  use  only  do- 
nated funds,  or  funds  derived  from  pay- 
ment of  Interest  on  loans  made  by  it.  for 
the  principal  and  interest  payments  on  any 
borrowings. 

(b)  (1)  The  Foundation  shall  have  a  Board 
of  Directors  consisting  of  eighteen  members, 
fifteen  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  tlie  Senate.  The  other 
three  members  shaJl  be,  ex  officio,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
The  I»resldent  shall  appoint  one  of  the  fif- 
teen appointed  members  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  during  his  term  of  office 
as  a  member. 

(2)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Fresldent  shall 
appoint  the  fifteen  appointed  members  of  the 
Board.  Not  more  than  five  of  such  members 
shall,  at  the  time  of  their  appointment,  be 
serving  full  time  as  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government,  or  as  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  any  State  or  local  government. 
Each  appointed  member  of  the  Board  shall 
hold  office  for  a  term  of  three  years,  except 
that  (A)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term, 
:ind  (B)  the  terms  of  the  members  first  tak- 
;ng  office  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  appointment,  five  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  five  at  the  end  of 


tlie  second  year,  and  five  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year  after  the  date  of  appointment. 
Members  of  the  Board,  however,  appointed 
shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment,  but  at 
no  time  shall  there  be  more  than  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  who  at  the  time  of  their 
apijolntment  or  reappointment  were  full- 
lime  officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  or  of  any  State  or  local  govern- 
ment. 

(3)  Appointed  members  of  the  Board  who 
are  not  employees  of  the  Federal  Government, 
while  attending  meetings  or  conferences  of 
the  Hoard  or  otherwise  serving  on  business 
of  the  Board,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  rates  fixed  by  the  President,  but 
not  excecdinp  $100  per  day.  including  travel 
lime,  and  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  ret^ular  places  of  business  they  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  Of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  in  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

(4)  The  Board  shall  appoint  an  Executive 
Director  of  the  Foundation.  The  Executive 
Director  shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  tlie  Foundation  and  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  oi  the  Board,  and  all  otlier  executive 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Board  shall  be 
responsible  to  him.  The  Board  shall  also 
cause  to  be  appointed  a  secretary,  a  treasurer, 
and  such  other  officers  as  may  be  necessary 
to  conduct  properly  the  business  of  the  Foun- 
dation, and  shall  provide  for  filling  vacancies 
in  sucli  offices. 

( 5 )  The  Board  shall  adopt  bylaws  for  the 
Foundation  which  shall  be  made  available  for 
public  Inspection  upon  request. 

(c)  (1)  The  Foundation  sliall  assist  public 
and  private  organizations,  at  their  request,  in 
initiating,  developing,  and  conducting  pro- 
grams to  expaud  homeownership  and  housing 
opportunities  for  lower  Income  families.  To 
provide  such  assistance  and  to  carry  out  tlie 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  Foundation  is 
authorized  to — 

(A)  carry  out  a  continuing  program  of  en- 
couraging private  and  public  organizations 
•at  the  national,  community,  and  neighbor- 
hood levels  in  Uie  establishment  of  such 
programs; 

(B)  assist  in  the  formation  of  organiza- 
tions the  purpose  of  wlilch  is  the  develop- 
ment and  carrying  out  of  such  programs,  in- 
cluding the  establishment  of  local  develop- 
ment funds  for  financing  housing  lor  lower 
income  famiUes  tlirough  the  pooling  of 
moneys   from   private  sources; 

(C)  identify  and  arrange  for  the  technical 
and  managerial  iissistance  and  personnel 
needed  for  the  successful  operation  of  such 
programs  by  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions; 

(D)  assist  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions in  obtaining  the  mortgage  financing, 
insurance,  and  other  requirements  or  aids 
necessary  for  conducting  program^  of  hous- 
ing construction,  rehabilitation,  or  improve- 
ment for  lower  income  famihes; 

(E)  arrange  for.  or  provide  on  a  limited 
basis,  training  for  persons  in  the  skills 
needed  in  administering  programs  of  home- 
ownership  and  housing  opportunity  for 
lower  income  families; 

(F)  encourage  research  and  innovation, 
and  collect  and  make  available  such  infor- 
mation as  may  be  desirable  to  further  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  including  but  not 
limited  to  such  activities  as  the  sponsoring 
of  seminars,  conferences,  and  meetings,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  continuing  informa- 
tion program  to  acquaint  lower  Income  fam- 
ilies with  the  means  they  can  use  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  their  housing  and 
the  homeownership  and  housing  opportu- 
nities available  to  them; 

(G)  assist  private  and  public  organiza- 
tions in  establishing.  In  connection  with 
their  homeownership  and  housing  opportu- 
nity programs  for  lower  income  families, 
counseling    and    similar    activities    designed 


to  advise  lower  income  fiimllles  of  the  means 
available  to  better  themselves  economically 
through  Job  training  and  manpower  develop- 
ment  programs:    and 

(H)  perform  other  similar  services  In  or- 
der to  further  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(2)  The  Foundation  may.  If  It  deems  It 
appropriate,  charge  a  reasonable  fee  for 
any  assistance  or  services  provided  under 
this  subsection. 

(d)(1)  In  order  to  assist  public  and  pri- 
vate organizations  which  are  carrying  out 
liomeownershlp  and  housing  opportunity 
programs  for  lower  Income  families  to  fill 
tinniet  needs,  initiate  exceptional  programs, 
and  experiment  with  new  approaches  and 
jirograms.  the  Foundation  Is  authorized,  sub- 
ject to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  may 
prescribe,  to  make  grants  and  loans  to  such 
organizations  to  help  defray  the  following 
expenses: 

( A )  org.T.nlzational  and  administrative  ex- 
penses incurred  In  commencing  the  operation 
of  a  program,  or  in  expanding  an  existing 
jjropram,  to  the  extent  that  the  activities  are 
related  to  providing  homeownership  and 
housing  opportunities  for  lower  income  fam- 
ilies; 

(B)  necessary  preconstruotion  costs  in- 
curred for  architectural  assistance,  land  op- 
lions,  application  fees,  and  similar  items:  and 

(Ci  the  cost  of  Citrrying  out  programs 
providing  counseling  or  similar  services  to 
lower  Income  f.imilles  lor  wliom  housing  is 
being  provided,  in  order  t-o  enable  those 
families  better  to  achieve  and  afford  ade- 
quate housing,  in  such  matters  as  home  man- 
agement, budget  management,  and  home 
maintenance. 

(2)  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant  or 
loan  under  this  subsection,  tiie  organization 
seeking  such  assistance  siiall  demonstrate  to 
the  satisfaction  of  tlie  Foundation  that  tlie 
funds  requested  are  not  otherwise  available 
from  Federal  sources:  Provided,  That  a  grant 
or  loan  under  tliis  subsection  may  be  pro- 
vided to  help  cover  that  portion  of  the  cost 
of  an  eligible  activity  not  covered  by  Federal 
funds. 

(3)  The  Foundation  shall  encourage  co- 
operation between  public  and  private  orga- 
nizations carrying  out  programs  of  home- 
ownersiiip  and  housing  opportunity  for  lower 
income  famlUes  and  the  neighborhoods  and 
communlues  affected  by  such  programs  To 
help  assure  such  cooperation  and  in  order  to 
coordinate,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
any  construction  or  rehabilitation  activities 
with  the  development  goals  of  tlie  neighbor- 
hood or  community  affected,  no  application 
for  a  loan  or  grant  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  considered  unless  such  application 
has  been  submitted  to  the  gavermng  body  of 
tlie  community  affected,  or  to  such  other 
entity  of  local  government  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  governing  body,  for  such  recom- 
mendations as  the  local  governing  body  or  its 
designee  may  desire  to  make.  Any  recom- 
mendations so  made  sliall  be  given  careful 
consideration  by  tlie  Foundation  before  tak- 
ing final  action  on  any  such  application.  If, 
upon  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after  any 
such  application  h.os  been  submitted  to  such 
governing  body  or  its  designee,  such  body  or 
designee  fails  to  provide  such  recommenda- 
tions, the  application  may  be  considered 
without  the  benefit  of  such  recommenda- 
tions. 

(e)  The  Foundation  shall  coordinate  its 
activities  and  consult  with  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  engaged  in 
pro^'idlng  homeownership  and  housing  op- 
portunities for  lower  income  families. 

(f)(1)  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Foundation  shall  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  a 
full  report  of  its  activities  during  such  year. 
Such  report  shall  Include  an  account  of  the 
Foundation's  e.xperiences  with  the  efforts  of 
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private  and  public  organisations  to  expand 
homeownershlp  and  housing  opportunities 
for  lower  Income  families,  ogether  with  such 
recommendations  as  It  deems  appropriate. 
(2)  Whenever  In  its  Jud  pnent  the  general 
uniivalhiblUty  of  mortga  !e  funds  is  suf- 
ficiently serious  to  detei  the  Foundation 
from  carrying  out  its  objective  of  expanding 
homeownershlp  and  houi  ing  opportunities 
for  lower  Income  famlUei  .  the  Foundation 
shall,  in  its  annual  repor ;  or  In  a  separate 
report  to  the  President  md  the  Congress, 
state  Its  findings  and  n  ake  such  recom- 
mendations for  alternate  i  leans  of  financing 
housing  for  such  famlliei  as  it  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

(g)<n  The  financial  ti  ansaclions  of  the 
Foundation  shall  be  audited  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  In  a  -cordance  with  the 
principles  and  procedures  fippllcable  tii  com- 
mercial corporate  transa  ;tlons  and  under 
such  rules  and  regulatioi  s  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed 'by  the  Comptroll  ?r  General  of  the 
United  States.  The  repr  sentatives  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  shall  have  access  to 
all  books,  accounts,  fini  nclal  records,  re- 
ports, flies,  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or 
property  belonging  to  or  1 1  use  by  the  Foun- 
dation and  necessary  to  lacllitate  the  audit, 
and  they  shall  be  afforde  a  full  facilities  for 
verifying  transactions  with  the  balance  or 
securities  held  by  deposli  orles.  fiscal  agents, 
and  custodians.  The  audli  shall  cover  the  fis- 
cal year  corresponding  to  that  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

(2)  A  report  of  each  juch  audit  shall  be 
made  by  the  Comptroller  jeneral  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  Janu  iry  15  following  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  f  >r  which  the  audit 
was  made.  Tlie  report  shal  I  set  forth  the  scope 
of  the  audit  and  shall  1  iclude  a  statement 
of  assets  and  liabilities.  (  apltal.  and  surplus 
or  deficit;  a  statement  ol  .sources  and  appli- 
cation of  funds:  and  such  comments  and 
Information  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to 
keep  the  Congress  Informal  of  the  operations 
and  financial  condition  >f  the  Foundation, 
together  with  such  recc  mmendations  with 
respect  thereto  as  the  Comptroller  General 
may  deem  advisable.  Tl  e  report  shall  also 
show  specifically  any  pr)gram.  expenditure, 
or  other  financial  transix:tion  or  undertak- 
ing, observed  in  the  course  of  the  audit, 
which.  In  the  opinion  sf  the  Comptroller 
General,  has  been  carrlel  on  or  made  with- 
out authority  of  law.  A  copy  of  each  report 
shall  be  furnished  to  tl  e  President  and  to 
the  Foundation  at  the  ti  ne  submitted  to  the 
Congress. 

(h)  Funds  of  the  Foundation  shall  be  de- 
posited, to  the  extent  pra  ;tlcable.  In  accounts 
with  financial  institutiors  which  are  actively 
engaged  in  making  loans  or  are  otherwise 
carrying  on  activities  in  furtherance  of 
homeownershlp  and  ho  islng  opportunities 
for  lower  income  famllie  i. 

(1)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Foundation  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
Appropriations  made  hei  eunder  shall  remain 
available  until  expended 

NEW    TECHNOLOGIES     IN    THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF 
HOUSING  FOR  LOWER  :  NCOME  FAMILIES 

Sec  108.  (a)  In  order  o  encourage  the  use 
of  new  housing  techndogles  In  providing 
decent,  safe,  and  sanlta  y  housing  for  lower 
Income  families;  to  enco  arage  large-scale  ex- 
perimentation in  the  use  of  such  tech- 
nologies; to  provide  a  1  lasis  for  comparison 
of  such  technologies  w  th  existing  housing 
technologies  In  provldln  ;  such  housing;  and 
to  evaluate  the  effect  ol  local  housing  codes 
and  zoning  regulations  <  n  the  large-scale  use 
of  new  housing  lechnok  gles  in  the  provision 
of  such  housing,  the  J  ecretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  institute  a 
program  under  which  qt  allfled  organizations, 
public  and  private,  w:  11  submit  plans  for 
the  development  of  hou  ilng  for  lower  income 
families,    using    new    i  nd     advanced     tech- 


nologies, on  Federal  land  which  has  been 
made  available  by  the  Secretary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  or  on  other  land  where 
(1)  local  building  regulations  permit  the 
construction  of  experimental  housing,  or  (2) 
State  or  local  law  permits  variances  from 
building  regulations  in  the  construction  of 
experimental  housing  for  the  purpore  of  test- 
ing and  developing  new  building  technologies 

(bi  The  Secretary  shall  approve  not  more 
than  five  plans  utilizing  new  housing  tech- 
nologies which  are  submitted  to  him  pur- 
suant to  the  program  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  which  he  determines  are  most 
promising  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  .section.  In  making  such  determination 
the  Secretary  shall  consider — 

( 1 1  the  potential  of  the  technology  em- 
ployed for  producing  housing  for  lower  in- 
come families  on  a  large  scale  at  a  moderate 
cost; 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  the  plan  envisages 
environmental  quality; 

(31  the  possibility  of  mass  production  of 
the  technology:  and 

(4)  the  financial  soundness  of  the  organi- 
zation submitting  the  plan,  and  the  ability  of 
such  organization,  alone  or  In  combination 
with  other  organizations,  to  produce  at  least 
one  thousand  dwellings  units  a  year  utilizing 
the  technology  proposed. 

(ci  In  approving  projects  for  mortgage  In- 
surance under  section  233(a)  (2»  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  (as  added  by  subsection 
(f)  of  this  section),  the  Secretary  shall  seek 
to  achieve  the  construction  of  at  least  one 
thousand  dwelling  units  a  year  over  a  five- 
year  period  for  each  of  the  various  types  of 
technologies  proposed  in  approved  plans 
under  subsection  (b).  The  Secretary  shall 
evaluate  each  project  with  respect  to  which 
assistance  is  extended  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion with  a  view  to  determining  ( 1 )  the  de- 
tailed cost  breakdown  per  dwelling  unit.  (2) 
the  environmental  quality  achieved  in  each 
such  unit,  and  (3)  the  effect  which  local 
housing  codes  and  zoning  regulations  have,  or 
would  have  If  applicable,  on  the  cost  per 
dwelling  unit. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  any  land  which  is  excess  prop- 
erty within  the  meaning  of  such  Act  and 
which  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
suitable  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  section  may  be  transferred  to  the  Sec- 
retary upon  his  request. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  report  his  findings  with  re- 
spect to  projects  assisted  pursuant  to  this 
section  (including  evaluations  of  each  such 
project  In  accordance  with  subsection  (c) .  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  for  addi- 
tional legislation  as  he  determines  to  be 
necessary  or  desirable  to  expand  the  avail- 
able supply  of  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
housing  for  lower  Income  families  through 
the  use  of  technologies  the  efficacy  of  which 
has  been  demonstrated  under  this  section. 

(f)(1)  Section  233(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended — 

(A)  by   Inserting   "(1)"   after   "(a)". 

(B)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1).  (2).  and 

(3)  as  clauses  (A).  (B).and  (C) ,  respectively, 
and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  is  further  authorized 
to  Insure  and  to  make  commitments  to  In- 
sure, under  this  section,  mortgages  (includ- 
ing advances  on  mortgages  during  con- 
struction) secured  by  properties  In  projects 
to  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  plans 
approved  by  the  Secretary  under  section  108 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968.". 

(2)  Section  233(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Any  authority  which  the 
Secretary  may  exercise  in  connection  with  a 
mortgage,  or  property  coypred  by  a  mortgage. 


insured  under  any  other  section  of  this  title 
(including  payments  to  reduce  rentals  for. 
or  to  facilitate  homeownershlp  by.  lower  In- 
come families)  may  be  exercised  In  connec- 
tion with  a  mortgage,  or  property  covered 
by  a  mortgage,  meeting  the  requirements 
of  such  other  section  (except  as  specified  In 
subsection  (b)  ).  which  Is  Insured  under  this 
section  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same 
manner  a.s  if  the  mortgage  insured  under 
this  section  was  insured  under  such  other 
section." 


IN-StlRHNCE    PROTECTtON    FOR    HOMEOWNERS 

Se"-.  109  (a)  The  Secretary  ol  Housing  and 
i;rban  Development  Is  authorized.  In  co- 
operation with  the  private  insurance  In- 
dustry, to  develop  a  plan  for  the  establish- 
ment at  the  earliest  practicable  date  of  an 
insurance  program  to  help  homeowners  in 
meeting  mortgage  payments  In  times  of  per- 
sonal economic  adversity  Such  insurance 
program  shall  be  designed  to  protect  mort- 
gagors against  foreclosure  due  to  curtail- 
ment of  Income  resulting  from  factors  be- 
yond their  effective  control,  including  such 
factors  as  death,  disability,  illness,  and  un- 
emplovment.  Such  insurance  program  sliall 
also  be  designed  to  be  actuarially  sound 
through  the  use  of  premiums,  fees,  extended 
cr  increased  payment  schedules,  or  other 
similar  methods,  in  conjunction  with  such 
Federal  participation  as  may  be  necessary. 

(b)  Within  six  months  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  his  actions  under 
this  section,  and  shall  recommend  to  the 
Congress  such  legislation  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate to  authorize  him  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  any  Insurance  company,  or  any 
corporation  or  Joint  enterprise  formed  to 
provide  home  mortgage  insurance  protection, 
for  the  purpose  of  reinsuring  insurance  re- 
serve funds,  subsidizing  premium  payments 
on  behalf  of  lower  Income  mortgagors,  or 
otherwise  making  possible  the  Insurance  pro- 
tection of  homeowners  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (a).  In  preparing  such  recom- 
mendations the  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
other  agencies  or  instrumentalities  of  the 
United  States  which  insure  or  guarantee 
home  mortgages  in  order  that  such  legisla- 
tion as  may  be  recommended  affords  equal 
benefits  to  mortgagors  participating  In  their 
programs. 

TITLE    II— RENTAL    HOUSING    FOR    LOW 

AND  MODERATE  INCOME  FAMILIES 

Part  A — Private  Housing 

RENTAL  AND  COOPERATIVE  HOUSING  FOR  LOW  AND 
MODERATE   INCOME   FAMILIES 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Title  II  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  section 
235  (as  added  by  section  101  of  this  Act)  the 
following  new  section: 

"RENTAL    AND    COOPERATIVE     HOUSING    FOR    LOW 
AND   MODERATE   INCOME    FAMILIES 

"Sec.  236.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  reducing 
rentals  for  low  and  moderate  Income  families, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make,  and  to 
contract  to  make,  periodic  interest  reduction 
payments  on  behalf  of  the  owner  of  a  rental 
housing  project  designed  for  occupancy  by 
low  and  moderate  income  families,  which 
shall  be  accomplished  through  payments  to 
mortgagees  holding  mortgages  meeting  the 
special  requirements  specified  In  this  section. 

"(b)  Interest  reduction  payments  with 
respect  to  a  project  shall  only  be  made  dur- 
ing such  time  as  the  project  is  operated  as 
a  rental  housing  project  and  is  subject  to  a 
mortgag.  which  meets  the  requirements  of. 
and  is  Insured  under,  subsection  (J)  of  this 
section:  Provided.  That  interest  reduction 
payments  may  be  made  with  respect  to  a 
rental  or  cooperative  housing  project  owned 
by  a  private  nonprofit  corporation  or  other 
private  nonprofit  entity,  a  limited  dividend 
corporation  or  other  limited  dividend  entity, 
or  a  cooperative  housing  corporation,  which 
is  financed  under  a  State  or  local  program 


providing  assistance  through  loans,  loan  In- 
surance, or  tax  abatements,  and  which,  prior 
to  completion  of  construction  or  rehabilita- 
tion. Is  approved  for  receiving  the  benefits 
of  this  section. 

"(c)  The  interest  reduction  payments  to 
a  mortgagee  by  the  Secretary  on  behalf  of 
a  project  owner  shall  be  In  an  umount  not 
e.xceeding  the  difference  between  the  month- 
ly payment  for  principal,  interest,  and  mort- 
gage insurance  premium  which  the  project 
owner  as  u  mortgagor  is  obligated  to  pay 
under  the  mortgage  and  the  monthly  pay- 
ment for  principal  and  interest  such  project 
owner  would  be  obligated  to  pay  if  the  mort- 
gage were  to  bear  Interest  at  tiie  rate  of  1 
per  centum  per  annum. 

"(di  The  Secretary  may  Include  in  the 
payment  to  the  mortgagee  such  amount,  in 
addition  to  the  amount  computed  under 
subsection  (c),  as  he  deems  appropriate  to 
reimburse  the  mortgagee  for  its  expenses  in 
handling  the  mortgage. 

"(e)  As  a  condition  for  receiving  the  bene- 
fits of  interest  reduction  payments  the  proj- 
ect owner  shall  operate  the  project  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  tenant  elegibillty  and  rents  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  Procedures  shall  be 
adopted  by  tlie  Secretary  for  review  of  tenant 
Incomes  at  intervals  of  two  years  (or  at 
shorter  intervals  where  the  Secretary  deems 
it  desirable) . 

"(f)  For  each  dwelling  unit  there  shall  be 
e.stabl'.ihei:  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary ( 1 )  a  basic  rental  charge  determined 
on  the  basis  oi  operating  the  project  with 
payments  of  principal  and  Interest  due  under 
a  mortgage  bearing  Interest  at  the  rate  of 
1  per  centum  per  annum;  and  (2)  a  fair 
market  rent^ii  charge  determined  on  the 
basis  of  operating  the  project  with  payments 
of  principal.  Interest,  and  mortgage  insur- 
ance premium  which  the  mortgagor  is  ob- 
ligated to  pay  under  the  mortgage  covering 
the  project.  The  rental  for  each  dwelling  unit 
shall  be  at  the  basic  rental  charge  or  such 
greater  amount,  not  exceeding  the  fair  mar- 
ket rental  charge,  as  represents  25  per  cen- 
tum of  the  tenant's  income. 

"(g)  The  project  owner  shall,  as  required 
by  the  Secretary,  accumulate,  safeguard,  and 
periodically  pay  to  the  Secretary  all  rental 
charges  collected  In  excess  of  the  basic  rental 
charges.  Such  excess  charges  shall  be  de- 
posited by  the  Secretary  in  a  fund  which 
may  be  used  by  him  as  a  revolving  fund 
for  the  purpose  of  making  interest  reduc- 
tion payments  with  respect  to  any  rental 
housing  project  covered  by  a  mortgage  in- 
sured under  this  section,  subject  to  limits 
approved  In  appropriation  Acts  pursuant  to 
subsection  (1).  Moneys  in  such  fund  not 
needed  for  ctirrent  operations  may  be  in- 
vested in  bonds  or  other  obligations  of  the 
United  States  or  in  bonds  or  other  obliga- 
tions guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  Interest 
by  the  United  States. 

"(h)  In  addition  to  establishing  the  re- 
quirements specified  In  subsection  (e).  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  such  rules 
and  regulations,  to  enter  into  such  agree- 
ments, and  to  adopt  such  procedures  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  or  desirable  to  carry 
out   the   provisions   of   this   section. 

"(1)  Tliere  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  including 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  in- 
terest redvictlon  payments  under  contracts 
entered  into  under  this  section.  Tlie  aggre- 
gate amount  of  contracts  to  make  such  pay- 
ments shall  not  exceed  amounts  approved 
in  appropriation  Acts,  and  payments  pur- 
suant to  such  contracts  shall  not  exceed 
$75,000,000  per  annum  prior  to  July  1,  1969. 
which  maximum  dollar  amount  shall  be  In- 
creased by  $100,000,000  on  July  1,  1969,  and 
by  $125,000,000  on  July  1.  1970. 

"(j)(l)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  upon 
application  by  the  mortgagee,  to  insure  a 
mortgage  (including  advances  on  such  mort- 


gage during  construction!  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection.  Commit- 
ments for  tlie  Insurance  of  such  mortgages 
may  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the 
date  of  their  execution  or  disbursement 
thereon,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  prescribe. 

"(2)  As  used  In  tliis  subsection — 
"(A)  the  terms  'family'  and  Tamilies'  shall 
have  tlie  .same  meaning  as   in  section   221: 
"(B)    tlie    term    'elderly    or    handicapped 
families'  sliall  have  tlie  same  meaning  as  in 
section  202  of  tlie  Housing  Act  of  1950:  and 
"(C)     the    terms    'mortgage',    'mortgagee', 
and  'morlgagor'  shall  have  the  same  mean- 
ing as  in  section  201. 

"(3)  To  be  eligible  for  insurance  under 
this  subsection,  a  mortgage  shall  meet  the 
requirements  sjiecified  in  subsections  (did) 
and  (di(3)  of  section  221,  except  as  such 
requirements  are  modified  by  this  subsection. 
In  tlie  case  of  a  project  financed  with  a  mort- 
gage insured  under  this  subsection  which 
involves  a  mortgagor  other  than  a  coopera- 
tive or  a  private  iionprotit  corporation  or 
association  and  which  is  sold  to  a  coopera- 
tive or  a  nonprofit  corporation  or  association, 
the  Secretary  is  further  authorizod  to  insure 
under  this  subsection  a  mortgage  given  by 
such  purchaser  in  an  amount  not  exceeding 
the  appraised  value  of  the  jiroperty  at  the 
time  of  purchase,  which  value  shall  be  based 
upon  a  mortgage  amount  on  which  the  debt 
service  can  be  met  from  the  income  of  the 
property  when  operated  on  a  nonprofit  basis, 
after  payment  of  all  operating  expenses, 
taxes,  and  required  reserves. 

"(4)  A  mortgage  to  be  insured  under  this 
subsection  shall — 

"(A)  be  executed  by  a  private  mortgagor 
eligible  under  subsection  (d)(3)  or  (e)  of 
section  221; 

"(B)  bear  interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
charges  for  insurance  and  service  charges,  if 
any)  at  not  to  exceed  such  per  centum  per 
annum  (iiot  in  excess  of  6  per  centum),  on 
the  amount  of  the  principal  obligation  out- 
standing at  any  time,  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary  to  meet  the  mortgage  market:  and 
"(C)  provide  for  complete  amortization 
by  periodic  payments  within  such  term  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"(5)  The  property  or  project  shall — 
"I  Ai  comply  with  such  standards  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  to 
establish  the  acceptability  of  the  property  for 
mortgage  insurance  and  may  include  such 
nondwellinK  facilities  as  the  Secretary  deems 
adequate  and  appropriate  to  serve  the  occu- 
pants and  the  surrounding  neighborhood: 
Provided,  That  the  project  shall  be  predomi- 
nantly residential  and  any  nondwelling  fa- 
cility Included  in  the  mortgage  shall  be  found 
by  the  Secretary  to  contribute  to  the  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  the  project,  and  the 
Secretary  shall  give  due  consideration  to  the 
possible  effect  of  the  project  on  other  busi- 
ness enterprises  in  the  community:  Provided 
further,  That,  in  the  case  of  a  project  de- 
signed primarily  for  occupancy  by  elderly  or 
handicapped  families,  the  project  may  in- 
clude related  facilities  for  use  by  elderly  or 
handicapped  families,  including  cafeterias  or 
dining  halls,  combiunlty  rooms,  workshops, 
infirmaries  or  other  inpatient  or  outpatient 
health  facilities,  and  other  essential  service 
facilities; 

"(B)  include  five  or  more  dwelling  units; 
and 

"(C)  be  designed  primarily  for  use  as  a 
rental  project  to  be  occupied  by  low  and 
moderate  income  families  or  by  elderly  or 
handicapped  families:  Provided.  That  low 
and  moderate  income  persons  who  are  less 
than  sixty-two  years  of  age  shall  be  eligible 
for  occupancy  in  such  a  project,  but  not 
more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  dwelling 
units  in  any  such  project  shall  be  available 
for  occupancy  by  such  persons. 

"(6)  With  the  approval  of  tlie  Secretary, 
the  mortgagor  may  sell  the  individual  dwell- 


ing units  to  low  and  moderate  income  or  eld- 
erly or  handicapped  purchasers.  The  Sec- 
retary may  consent  to  the  release  of  the 
mortgagor  from  his  liability  under  the  mort- 
gage and  the  credit  instrument  .secured  there- 
by, or  consent  to  the  relea.se  of  parts  of  the 
mortgaged  property  from  tlie  lien  of  the 
mortgage,  upon  such  terins  and  conditions 
as  he  may  prescribe,  and  the  mortgage  may 
provide  lor  such  release. 

"(k)  As  u:-,ed  in  this  section  the  term 
'tenant'  includes  a  memljer  of  a  cooperative: 
the  term  'rental  housing  project'  Includes  a 
cooperative  housing  project:  and  tlie  terms 
'rental'  and  rental  charge'  mean,  with  re- 
spect to  members  of  a  cooperative,  the 
charges  under  the  occupancy  agreements 
lieiween  such  members  and  the  cooperative. 
"(l)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
allocate  and  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  for  use  (in  accordance  with  tlie 
terms  and  conditions  of  this  i;ectioni  in 
rural  areas  and  .small  towns,  a  reasonable 
portion  of  the  total  authority  to  contract 
to  make  periodic  interest  reduction  pay- 
ments as  approved  in  appropriation  Acts 
under  subsection  (i) . 

■■(ni)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi.<;ion 
of  this  section,  no  interest  reduction  pay- 
ments authorized  to  )>e  contracted  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  -with  respect  to 
families,  occupying  rental  housing  projects 
insured  under  this  section,  whose  incomes 
a  the  time  of  tlie  initial  renting  of  the 
projects  are  in  excess  of  130^;  of  the  maxi- 
mum income  limits  which  can  be  established 
in  the  area,  pursuant  to  the  limitations  pre- 
scribed in  sections  2(2)  and  15(7i  (b)  (li)  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  for 
occupancy  in  public  housing  dwellings." 

(bid)  Section  212(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  232  "  in  the  first 
sentence  of  the  second  paragraph  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ".  232,  or  236". 

(2i  Section  227(ai  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  (viii)  under  section  234 
(di  '  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(viii) 
under  section  234(di,  or  (ix)  under  section 
236  ". 

( 3 1  Section  227  ( c  i  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  section  233(b)(2)"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  233.  or  section  236". 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  authorized,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  trans- 
fer to  section  236(J)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  the  insurance  of  a  mortgage  which  has 
not  been  finally  endorsed  for  insurance  under 
section  221  ( d  I  ( 3 1  of  such  Act  and  which  has 
been  approved  for  the  below-market  interest 
rate  prescribed  in  Uie  proviso  of  section  221 
(dM  5)  of  such  Act. 

(di  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urb.in 
Development  is  authorized,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  insure 
under  section  236(  j)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  a  mortgage  meeting  the  requirements  of 
such  section  which  is  {riven  to  refinance  a 
mortgage  loan  made  under  section  202  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1959:  Provided.  That  the 
:;pplication  for  such  insurance  is  filed  with 
the  Secretary  on  or  before  the  date  of  project 
completion,  or  within  such  reasonable  time 
thereafter  as  the  Secretary  may  permit. 

(e)(1)  Section  101  (d)  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  196t>  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "one-fourth"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "one-fifth". 

(21  Section  101  (gi  of  such  Act  is  amended 
bv  striking  out  "or  231(c)  (3)"  and  inserting 
ill   lieu   thereof   ",   231(c;(3),   or  236". 

(3)  Section  101(j)(l)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparragraph  (B); 

iB)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and";  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (C)  a 
new  subparagraph  as  follows : 
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"(D)    a    private    nonprofll 
other  private  nonprofit  legal 
dividend    corporation    or 
vlded  legal  entity,  or  a 
corporation,  which   Is  a 
mortgage  Insured  under  sect  I 
National    Housing   Act    whl^h 
proved  for  receiving  the 
tlon:   Provided,  That 
made  with  respect  to  more 
turn  of  the  dwelling  units  1 
financed." 

( f )  Section  207  of  the 
al  Development  Act  of  1965 

(1 )  by  Inserting  In  the 
SECTION  236"  Immediately 
221"; 

(2)  by    Inserting    "or 
"section  22r'  each  place  It  a 

(3)  by   inserting  "or 
"  'section  221"  "  In  subsectloi 

(4)  by  Inserting  ".  Qove 
Mortgage     Association,' 
"Federal    Housing 
section  (c)i    • 

(R)  The  fi»»t  sentence  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  Is 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "or  ( 
In  lieu  thereof  "(3)  ".  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after 
lowing:   ".  or  (4)   a  mortga^ 
section  236". 


corporation    or 

entity,  a  limited 

oiher    limited    dl- 

coojeratlve  housing 

under  a 

on  236(J)  of  the 

has   been   ap- 

berteflts  of  this  sec- 

shall  not  be 

;han  20  per  cen- 

iny  property  so 


Appalachian  Reglon- 
tunended — 
heading    'AND 
after    •SECTION 


sec  Lion 


section    236"    after 
I  pears: 

236"  '•   after 

(a) :  and 

■nment  National 

ln{medlately     after 

In   sub- 


Admlnls  ration' 


lectlon  305  (1)  of 

imended--- 

)'•  and  Inserting 


:2i 


RENT  SUPPLEMENT 
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ige) 
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Sec.  202.  (a)   Section  101 
Ing  and   Urban   Development 
amended  by  striking  out  ev 
word  "exceed"  the  second 
pears   In  the   third 
In  lieu  thereof  the   following 
per  annum  prior  to  July  1. 
mum  dollar   amount   shall 
$40,000,000   on  July    1 
000.000  on  July  1.  1970. 

(b)    Section  101(b)  of  su(ch 
ed  by  Inserting  after  the 
following:  "Such  term  also 
nonprofit  corporation  or  o<her 
profit   legal   entity,   a  Umi 
poratlon  or  other  limited 
tlty,   or   a  cooperative   houfelng 
which  Is  the  owner  of  a  recjtal 
hovislng  project  financed 
local   program  providing 
loans,  loan  insurance,  or 
which    prior   to   completlor 
or    rehabilitation    Is   approved 
the  benefits  of  this  section. 

Part  B — Low-Rent  Public  Housing 

tncbeaseo  low-rent   pv  3lic  housing 

authorizatk  n 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  lOie)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  193  7  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$366,250,000  i  er  annum,  which 
limit  shall  be  increased  by  (47,000,000  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  H  juslng  and  Urban 


tix 


Development   Act  of   1965, 
amounts  of  $47,000,000  on 
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(e)-  the  fol- 
Insured  under 


PROGRAM 

(a)  of  the  Hous- 

Act  of   1965  la 

Tythlng  after  the 

time  the  word  ap- 

and    Inserting 

"$150.0Q0.00O 

969.  which  maxl- 

be   Increased   by 

and   by   $100.- 


Act  Is  amend- 
:lrst  sentence  the 
ncludes  a  private 
private  non- 
dividend   cor- 
vidend  legal  en- 
corporation, 
or  cooperative 
under  a  State  or 
ai  slstance  through 
abatement  and 
of   construction 
for   receiving 


and   by   further 
July  1  in  each  of 


the  years  1966.  1967.  and  1  )68.  respectively,' 
In  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  "$551,250,000  per  an- 
num, which  limit  shall  Ije  1  icreased  by  $100.- 
000.000  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Develo]  iment  Act  of  1968 
and  by  further  amounts  cf  $150,000,000  on 
July  1  in  each  of  the  years  969  and  1970.". 
(b)    Section  20  of  such  A(  t  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "not  to  exceed  $1,500.- 
000.000"  in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "which  sha  1  not.  unless  au- 
thorized by  the  Presidem .  exceed  $1,500,- 
000.000":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  affr  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  "For  the  puipoee  of  determin- 
ing obligations  incurred  to  make  loans  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  against  any  limitation  oth- 
erwise applicable  with  resp  set  to  such  loans, 
the  Secretary  shall  estimate  the  maximum 
amount  to  be  leaned  at  aiy  one  time  pur- 
suant to  loan  agreements  then  outstanding 

^Wttb  public  housing  a£encl<  s." 


PUECKASB  OP  TTNTTS  BT  TENANTS 

Sec.  204.  Section  15(9)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "which  is  suitable  by  reason  of  Its  de- 
tached or  semidetached  construction"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  if  the  property  to 
bo  acquired  Is  sufflciently  separable  from 
other  property  retained  by  the  public  hous- 
ing agency  to  make  it  suitable". 

PUBLIC   HOUSING   IN   INDIAN   AREAS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "urban  and  rural  nonfarm"  in  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "urban, 
rural  nonfarm.  and  Indian". 

(b)  Section  10(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "or  Indian"  after  "nonfarm"  in 
the  fourth  proviso. 

LIMITATION    ON    HIGH-RISE    STRUCTURES    IN 
LOW-RENT    PUBLIC    HOUSING    PROJECTS 

Sec.  206.  Section  15  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  (after  the  new  paragraph 
added  by  section  204  of  this  Act)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(11)  Except  in  the  case  of  housing  pre- 
dominantly for  the  elderly,  upon  enactment 
of  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall  not 
approve  high-rise  elevator  projects  for  fami- 
lies with  children  unless  he  makes  a  determi- 
nation that  there  is  do  practical  alternative." 

TROHIBITION  AGAINST  CERTAIN  LIMITATIONS  ON 
TYPES  OR  CATEGOftlES  OF  LOW -RENT  HOUSING 
IN  PRIVATE  ACCOMMODATIONS 

Sec.  207.  The  first  sentence  of  section  23(d) 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "(and  no  lim- 
itation not  specifically  provided  for  in  this 
section  shall  be  Imposed  by  regulations  of 
the  .Authority  on  the  types  or  categories  of 
structures  or  dwelling  units  qualifying  under 
subsection  (a)(3)  and  approved  under  sub- 
.«:ection  (c),  which  may  be  so  used  in  any 
community)". 

LIMITATION  ON  NUMBER  OF  UNITS  OF  LOW-RENT 
HOUSING  IN  PRIVATE  ACCOMMODATIONS  PER 
STRUCTURE 

Sec.  208.  The  first  sentence  of  section  23(c) 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "not  exceeding  10 
per  centum  of  the  units  in  any  single  struc- 
ture except"  and  inserting  la  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "not  exceeding,  in  the  case 
of  any  single  structure,  the  lesser  of  (I)  ten 
units  or  10  per  centum  of  the  units  In  the 
structure,  whichever  Is  greater,  or  (11)  50 
per  centum  of  the  units  In  the  structure,  with 
such  lesser  number  being  Increased  (If  It  Is 
not  a  whole  number)  to  the  next  higher 
whole  number;  except". 

SALE    TO    TENANTS    OF     LOW-RENT     HOUSING     IN 
PRIVATE    ACCOMMODATIONS 

Sec.  209.  (a)  Section  23(f)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "(1)"  after  "shall  not  apply  to", 
and  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ",  or  (2)  housing 
purchased  (or  in  the  process  of  purchase)  by 
the  public  housing  agency  for  resale  to  ten- 
ants as  provided  In  subsection  (g)  ". 

(b)  Section  23  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  To  the  extent  authorized  In  contracts 
entered  into  by  the  Authority  with  a  public 
housing  agency,  such  agency  may  purchase 
any  structure  containing  one  or  more  dwell- 
ing units  leased  to  provide  low-rent  housing 
In  private  accommodations  under  this  sec- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  reselling  the  structure 
to  the  tenant  or  tenants  of  the  structure  or 
to  a  group  of  such  tenants  occupying  units 
aggregating  In  value  at  least  80  per  centum 
of  the  structure's  total  value.  Any  such  re- 
sale shall  be  made  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  (Including  provision  for  defer- 
ment of  the  required  downpayment  and  for 


elimination  of  or  adjustments  in  the  required 
Interest  payments  during  a  temporary 
period)  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
tenants  involved  to  make  the  purchase  with- 
out  undue  financial   hardship." 

ADDITIONAL     SUBSIDY    FOR    LARGE    FAMILIES    AND 
FAMILIES  OF  UNUSUALLT   LOW   INCOME 

Sec.  210.  (a)  Section  2(2)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentences:  "The  term  'large  families' 
means  families  which  Include  four  or  more 
minors.  The  term  'families  of  unusually  low 
Income'  means  families  with  Incomes  below 
the  income  level  established  by  the  public 
housing  agency,  as  approved  by  the  Author- 
ity, who  could  not  be  housed  without  the 
additional  subsidy  authorized  under  section 
10(a)." 

(b)  The  first  proviso  In  section  10(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  after  "an  elderly  family," 
the  following:  "or  a  large  family,  or  a  fam- 
ily of  unusually  low  Incorne."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "to  lease  the  dwell- 
ing unit  to  an  elderly  or  displaced  family  at 
a  rental  It  could  afford  and";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  ".  and.  In  the  ease  of 
displaced  families,  If  and  to  the  extent  that 
the  average  or  estimated  average  rental  for 
units  so  occupied  by  such  families  was  less 
than  the  rental  which  the  Authority  deter- 
mines, on  the  basis  of  the  average  or  esti- 
mated average  project  rentals,  would  have 
been  established  in  leasing  the  units  to  fami- 
lies which  were  neither  elderly  nor  similarly 
displaced". 

TITLE  III— FEDERAL  HOUSING  ADMINIS- 
TRATION INSURANCE  OPERATIONS 

MORTGAGE     INSURANCE    PREMIUMS    FOB    SERVICE- 
MEN   AND    THEIR    WIDOWS 

Sec.  301.  Section  222  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of  the 
Treasury"  each  place  it  appears  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion"; and 

.    (2)   by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  two  new 
subsections  as  follows: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  trans- 
fer to  this  section  the  Insurance  on  any  mort- 
gage covering  a  single-family  dwelling  or  a 
one-family  unit  in  a  condominium  project 
Insured  under  this  Act.  If  the  mortgage  in- 
debtedness thereof  has  been  assumed  by  a 
serviceman  who  at  the  time  of  .issumptlon  is 
the  owner  of  the  property  and  either  occu- 
pies the  property  or  certifies  that  his  failure 
to  do  so  Is  the  result  of  his  military  assign- 
ment, or.  in  the  case  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard,  other  assignment. 

"(g)  Where  a  serviceman  dies  while  on 
active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  or  In  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard,  leaving  a  sun-iving  widow  as  owner 
of  the  property,  the  period  of  ownership  by 
the  serviceman  (within  the  meaning  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section)  shall  extend  for 
two  years  beyond'  the  date  of  the  service- 
man's death  or  until  the  date  the  widow  dis- 
poses of  the  property,  whichever  date  occurs 
first.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  as  the  case  may  be, 
shall  notify  such  widow  promptly  following 
the  serviceman's  death  of  the  additional  costs 
to  be  borne  by  the  mortgagor  following 
termination  of  the  two-year  period." 

MODIFICATIONS     IN     TERMS    OP    INSURED     MORT- 
GAGES    COVERING     MULTIFAMILT     PROJECTS 

Sec.  302.  Title  II  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  section  238 
(as  added  by  section  104  of  this  Act)  the 
following  new  section: 

"MODIFICATIONS    IN    TERMS    OF    INSURED    MORT- 
CAGtlS  COVERING   MULTIFAMILY    PROJECTS 

"Sec.  239.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  con- 
sent to  any  request  for  an  extension  of  the 
time  for  curing  a  default  under  any  mort- 
gage  covering   mulUfamlly   housing,   as  de- 
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fined  In  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  or 
for  a  modification  of  the  terms  of  such  mort- 
gage, except  in  conformity  with  regulations 
prescril>ed  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section.  Such 
regulations  shall  require,  as  a  condition  to 
the  granting  of  any  such  request,  that,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  such  extension  or  modifi- 
cation, any  part  of  the  rents  or  other  funds 
derived  by  the  mortgagor  from  the  property 
covered  by  the  mortgage  which  is  not  re- 
quired to  meet  actual  and  necessary  ex- 
penses arising  in  connection  with  the  opera- 
tion of  such  property,  including  amortization 
charges  under  the  mortgage,  be  held  in  trust 
by  the  mortgagor  and  distributed  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  Secretary;  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  provide  for  the  granting  of 
consent  to  any  request  for  an  extension  of 
the  time  for  curing  a  default  under  any 
mortgage  covering  multifamlly  housing,  or 
for  a  modification  of  the  terms  of  such  mort- 
gage, without  regard  to  the  foregoing  re- 
quirement. In  any  case  or  class  of  cases  in 
which  an  exemption  from  such  requirement 
does  not  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary) 
jeopardize  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
"(b)  Whoever,  as  an  owner  of  a  property 
which  is  security  for  a  mortgage  described 
in  subsection  (a),  or  as  a  stockholder  of  a 
corporation  owning  such  property,  or  as  a 
beneficial  owner  under  any  business  organi- 
zation or  trust  owning  such  property,  or  as 
an  officer,  director,  or  agent  of  any  such 
owner,  (1)  willfully  uses  or  authorizes  the 
use  of  any  part  of  the  rents  or  other  funds 
derived  from  property  covered  by  such  mort- 
gage in  violation  of  a  regulation  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (a),  or 
(2)  if  such  mortgage  is  determined,  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a),  to  be  exempt  from 
the  requirement  of  any  such  regulation  or 
is  not  otherwise  covered  by  such  regulation, 
willfully  and  knowingly  uses  or  authorizes 
the  use.  while  such  mortgage  is  in  default, 
of  any  part  of  the  rents  or  other  funds  de- 
rived from  the  property  covered  by  such 
mortgage  for  any  purpose  other  than  to  meet 
actual  and  necessary  expenses  arising  In  con- 
nection with  such  property  (including  amor- 
tization charges  under  the  mortgage ) .  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  three  years,  or  both." 

CONDOMINIUMS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  234(c)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "rental  housing,  and  (3)"  In  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "rental  housing:  Provided,  That 
a  one-family  unit  in  a  multifamlly  project 
involving  eleven  or  less  luiits  shall  be  eligible 
for  insurance  without  having  been  covered 
by  a  project  mortgage,  and   (3)". 

(b)  Section  234(C)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "(ill)  75  per  cen- 
tum" in  the  third  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(111)  80  per  centum". 

(c)  Section  234(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  "five"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "four". 

INSURANCE     OP     LOANS     FOR     PURCHASE     OF     FEE 
SIMPLE    TITLE    FROM    LESSORS 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Title  II  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  section 
239  (as  added  by  section  302  of  this  Act)  the 
following  new  section: 

"PURCHASE  OF   FEE   SIMPLE  TITLE  FROM    LESSORS 

"Sec.  240.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe,  to  make  commitments  to  insure 
and  to  insure  loans  made  by  financial  in- 
stitutions for  the  purpose  of  financing  pur- 
chases by  homeowners  of  the  fee  simple  title 
to  property  on  which  their  homes  are  lo- 
cated. 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'financial  Institution'  means 
a  lender  approved  by  the  Secretary  as  eligible 
for  insurance  under  section  2  or  a  mortgage 
approved   under  section  203(b)(1):   and 


"(2)  the  term  'homeowner'  means  a  lessee 
under  a  long-term  ground  lease. 

■■(c(  To  be  eligible  for  insurance  under  this 
section,  a  loan  shall — 

"(1)  relate  to  property  on  which  there  is 
located  a  dwelling  designed  principally  for 
a  one-,  two-,  three-,  or  four-family  residence; 

"(2)  not  exceed  the  cost  of  purchasing  the 
fee  simple  title,  or  $10,000  per  family  unit, 
whichever  Is  the  lesser; 

"(3)  be  limited  to  an  amount  which  when 
added  to  any  outsUtnding  indebtedness  re- 
lated to  the  property  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary)  creates  a  total  outstanding  in- 
debtedness which  does  not  exceed  the  appli- 
cable mortgage  limit  prescribed  in  section 
203(b); 

"(4)  bear  interest  at  not  to  exceed  such 
per  centum  per  annum  (not  to  exceed  6  per 
centum) ,  on  ttie  amount  of  the  principal  ob- 
ligation outstanding  at  any  time,  as  the  Sec- 
retary finds  necessary  to  meet  market  condi- 
tions, and  such  other  charges  ( including 
service  charges  and  appraisal,  inspection,  and 
other  fees)  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary; 

"(5)  have  a  maturity  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary,  but  not  to  exceed  twenty  years 
from  the  beginning  of  amortizuMon  of  the 
loan  or  three-quarters  of  the  remaining  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  home,  whichever  is  the 
lesser;  and 

"(6)  comply  with  such  other  terms,  con- 
ditions, and  restrictions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (3), 
(5),  (6),  (7),  (8),  and  (10)  of  section  220 
(h)  shall  be  applicable  to  loans  insured  un- 
der this  section,  and  as  applied  to  loans  in- 
sured under  this  section,  references  in  those 
paragraphs  to  'home  improvement  loans' 
and  'this  subsection'  shall  be  construed  to 
refer  to  loans  under  this  section." 

(b)  Section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1464(ci)  is 
amended  by  adding  immediately  before  the 
last  paragraph  the  loUowing  new  paragraph: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  subsection,  an  association  may  invest 
in  loans  or  obligations,  or  interests  therein, 
as  to  which  the  association  has  the  benefit 
of  insurance  under  section  240  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act.  or  of  a  commitment  or 
.agreement  therefor,  and  such  investments 
shall  not  be  included  in  any  percentage  of 
assets  or  other  percentage  referred  to  in  this 
subsection." 

EXTENSION  OF  SECTION  221(d)  (2)  SALES  HOUS- 
ING PROGRAM  FOR  TWO-,  THREE-,  AND  FOUR- 
FAMILV  RESIDENCES  TO  ALL  LOW  AND  MOD- 
ERATE INCOME  FAMILIES 

Sec.  305.  Section  221(d)  (2)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "a 
displaced  family"  at  the  end  of  the  first 
proviso  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
mortgagor". 

REMOVAL  OF  DIVIDEND  RESTRICTION  FOR  NON- 
DWELLING  FACILITIES  IN  SECTION  221  PROJ- 
ECTS 

-SEC.  306.  Section  221(f)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  in 
the  first  sentence  all  that  follows  the  word 
"mortgage"  in  tlie  proviso  and  inserting  in 
lieu  tliereof  ":  Provided  further.  That,  in  the 
case  oi  a  mortgage  which  bears  interest  at 
the  below-market  interest  rate  prescribed  in 
the  proviso  of  subsection  (d)(5).  the  provi- 
sions of  section  220(d)  (3)  (B)  (iv)  shall  only 
apply  if  the  mortgagor  waives  the  right  to 
receive  dividends  on  its  equity  investment 
in  the  portion  thereof  devoted  to  commercial 
facilities." 

SUPPLEMENTAL  LOAN  PROGRAM  FOR  PROJECTS 
FINANCED  WITH  FEDERAL  HOUSING  ADMINIS- 
TRATION   INSURED    MORI  GAGES 

Sec  307.  Title  II  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  240 
(as  added  by  section  304  of  this  Act)  the 
following  new  section: 


"SUPPLEMENTAL    LOANS    FOR    MULTIFAMILY 
PROJECTS 

"Sec  241.  (a)  With  respect  to  a  multi- 
fiuiiily  project  or  group  practice  facility  cov- 
ered by  a  mortgage  insured  under  any  section 
or  title  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  is  auUior- 
ized.  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  prescribe,  to  make  commitments  to  in- 
sure, and  to  insure  supplemental  loans  (in- 
cluding advances  during  construction  or 
improvement)  made  by  financial  institutions 
approved  by  the  Secretary.  As  used  in  this 
section,  'supplemental  loan'  means  a  loan, 
advance  of  credit,  or  purchase  of  an  obliga- 
tion representing  a  loan  or  advance  of  credit 
made  for  the  purpose  of  financing  improve- 
ments or  additions  to  such  project  or  facil- 
ity: Provided.  That  a  loan  invohnng  a  nurs- 
ing liome  covered  by  a  mortgage  insured 
under  section  232  or  a  loan  in\x)lvLng  a  group 
practice  facility  covered  by  a  mortage  in- 
sured under  title  XI  may  also  be  made  for 
I  he  purpose  of  financing  equipment  to  tie 
used  in  tiie  operation  of  such  nursing  home 
or  facility. 

"(b)  To  be  eligible  for  iixsurance  under 
tills  section,  a  supplemenuii  loan  shall — 

•(1)  be  limited  to  90  per  centum  of  the 
amount  which  the  Secretary  estimates  will 
be  the  value  of  such  improvements,  additions, 
iind  equipment,  except  that  such  amount, 
when  added  to  the  outstanding  balance  of 
the  mortgage  covering  the  project  or  facility, 
shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  mortgage 
amount  insurable  under  the  section  or  title 
pursuant  to  which  the  mortgage  covering 
such  project  or  facility  is  insured; 

"(2)  have  a  maturity  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  but  not  to  exceed  the  remaining 
term  of  the  mortgage; 

•(3)  bear  interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
charges  for  insurance  and  service  charges,  if 
any)  at  not  to  exceed  such  per  centum  per 
annum  (not  in  excess  of  6  per  centum),  on 
tlie  amount  of  the  principal  obligation  out- 
standing at  any  time,  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary  to  meet  market  conditions; 

•|4|  be  secured  in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  may  require: 

"(5)  be  governed  by  the  labor  standards 
provisions  of  section  212  without  regard  to 
the  section  or  title  pursuant  to  which  the 
mortgage  covering  the  project  or  facility  Is 
insured:   and 

"(6)  contain  such  other  terms,  conditions, 
and  restrictions  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (d), 
lei.  (g).  (h).  (i).  (J),  (k).  (1).  and  (n)  of 
section  207  shall  be  applicable  to  loans  in- 
sured under  this  section,  except  that  ( 1 )  all 
references  to  the  term  'mortgage'  shall  be 
construed  to  refer  to  the  term  'loan'  as  used 
in  this  section,  i2)  loans  involving  projects 
covered  by  a  mortgage  insured  under  sec- 
tion 213  that  is  the  obligation  of  the  Co- 
operative Management  Housing  Insurance 
Fund  shall  be  insured  under  and  shall  be  the 
obligation  of  such  fund,  and  (3)  loans  in- 
volving projects  covered  by  a  mortgage  in- 
sured under  section  236  shall  be  insured 
under  and  shall  be  the  obligation  of  the 
Special  Risk  Insurance  Fund." 

HOME        IMPROVEMENT        LOANS INCREASE        IN 

MAXIMUM    MATURITY.    FINANCE    CHARGE.    AND 
LOAN    AMOUNT 

SEC.  308.  Section  2(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended — 

(li  by  striking  out  "$3,500"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$5,000"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "five  years"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "seven  years"; 

1 3)  by  striking  out  "$5  discount"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$5.50  discount':  and 

i4)  by  striking  cut  "$4  discount"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$4.50  discount". 

EXPERIMENTAL  HOUSING  PROGRAM 

Sec  309.  Section  233  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended — 
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ance  of  loans  pursuant  to  this  subsection  In 
an  amount  computed  at  the  same  premium 
rate  as  Is  applicable  to  the  original  mortgage. 
This  premium  shall  be  payable  in  cash  or  In 
debentures  of  the  Insurance  fund  under 
which  the  loan  is  Insured  at  par  plus  accrued 
Interest.  In  the  event  of  a  failure  of  the 
borrower  to  make  any  payment  due  under 
such  loan  or  under  the  original  mortgage, 
both  the  loan  and  original  mortgage  shall  be 
considered  in  default,  and  If  such  default 
continues  for  a  period  of  thirty  days,  the 
lender  shall  be  entitled  to  Insurance  benefits, 
computed  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the 
original  mortsage.  except  that  in  deter- 
mining the  interest  rate  under  section  224  for 
the  debentures  representing  the  portion  of 
the  claim  applicable  to  the  loan,  the  date  of 
the  commitment  to  Insure  the  loan  and  the 
insurance  date  of  the  loan  shall  be  taken  Into 
consideration  rather  than  the  commitment  or 
insurance  date  for  the  original  mortgage." 

SUPPLEMENTARY  LOANS  FOR  COOPERATIVE  HOUS- 
ING PURCHASED  FROM  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT 

Sec.  313.  Section  213(J)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  the  first  .sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  the  following  sentence:  "The 
Secretary  Is  further  authorized  to  make  com- 
mitments to  Insure  and  to  insure  supple- 
mentary cooperative  loans  (including  ad- 
vances during  construction  or  improvement) 
with  respect  to  any  property  purchased  from 
the  Federal  Government  by  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration or  trust  of  the  character  described 
In  paragraph  d)  of  subsection  (a).  If  the 
property  Is  covered  by  an  uninsured  mortgage 
representing  a  part  of  the  purchase  price."; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (2)(B)  the  following: 
":  except  that.  In  the  case  of  repairs  or  Im- 
provements to  a  property  covered  by  an  un- 
insured mortgage  dated  more  than  twenty 
yenrs  prior  to  the  date  of  the  commitment  to 
insure,  of  such  magnitude  that  the  Secretary 
deems  them  to  be  a  major  rehabilitation  or 
raoJernlzatlon  of  such  property,  the  loan 
may  have  a  maturity  date  up  to  ten  years  In 
excess  of  the  remaining  term  of  the  uninsured 
mortgage". 

EQtrtPMENT  IN    NfnSINC   HOMES 

Sec.  314.  Section  232  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  13  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)(2)  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  the  term  'mortgage'  means  a  first 
mcri:;age  on  real  estate  In  fee  simple,  or  on 
the  Interest  of  either  the  lessor  it  lessee 
thereof  (A)  under  a  lease  for  not  loss  than 
ninety-nine  years  which  Is  renewable,  or  (B) 
un'.i.r  n  lease  having  a  period  cf  not  less 
than  fifty  years  to  run  fr;jm  the  c'ate  cf  the 
mcrlgnge  was  executed.  The  term  'first  mcrt- 
g."ge'  means  such  cl.isscs  of  first  liens  as  are 
commonly  given  to  secure  advances  (includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  advanceb  during  con- 
struction) on,  or  the  unpaid  purchase  price 
of,  real  estate  under  the  laws  cf  the  State 
in  vhich  the  real  estate  Is  located,  together 
with  the  creciit  instrument  or  Instruments, 
if  any.  secured  thereby,  and  any  mcrtgaB:e 
may  be  In  the  form  of  one  or  more  trust 
mortgages  cr  mortgage  Indentures  or  deeds 
of  trust,  securing  notes,  bonds,  or  other 
credit  Instrument,  and.  by  the  same  In- 
strument or  by  a  separate  instrument,  may 
create  a  security  Interest  In  Initial  equip- 
ment, whether  or  not  attached  to  the  realty. 
The  term  'mortgagor'  shall  have  the  meaning 
set  forth  in  section  207(a)  of  this  Act"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  so  much  of  subsection 
(ri)  as  precedes  paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  Insure  .any  mortgage  which  covers  a  new 
or    rehabilitated    nursing    home,    Including 


equipment  to  be  used  In  Its  operation,  sub- 
ject   to   the   following   conditions: '■; 

(3)  by  striking  (.ut  "when  the  proposed 
Improvements  are  completed"  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  cf  subsection  (dH2)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ",  In- 
cluding equipment  to  be  used  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  nursing  home,  when  the  proposed 
Improvements  are  completed  and  the  equip- 
ment Is  Installed":    and 

(4)  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (d)(3)(A)  the  fol- 
lowing: "(except  that  in  the  case  of  a  mort- 
gage which  covers  equipment  the  maturity 
may  not  exceed  the  reasonable  use  expec- 
tancy of  such  equipment)". 

FLEXIBLE     INTERE.ST     RATES     FOR     CERTAIN      FHA 
INSURANCE    PnOGRAMS 

Sec.  315.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  wth  respect  to  the 
veterans'  home  loan  program,  to  amend  the 
National  Housing  Act  with  respect  to  Interest 
rates  on  Insured  mortgages,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  May  7.  19G8.  is  fimendcd 
by  inserting  "235(J)  (2)  (C).  236  (J)(4)(B), 
240(C)(4).  241(b)  (3»,  242(d)(3)(B),"  after 
'■234(f).". 

FHA    SECTION    121  (b)     PROGRAM 

Pec.  316.  (a)  Section  221(h)(2)(A)  of  the 
N-itional  Housing  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(A)  be  executed  by  a  private  nonprofit 
corporation  or  ;\ssoclatlon,  approved  by  fie 
Secretiry,  for  financing  the  purchase  and  re- 
habilitation (With  the  Intention  of  subse- 
qxient  resale)  of  property  comprising  one  cr 
more  tracts  or  parcels,  whether  or  not  con- 
tiguous, upon  which  there  is  located  deterio- 
rating or  substandard  housing  consisting  cf 
(1)  four  or  more  slngle-famiiy  dwellings  of 
det-iched.  semidefciched.  or  row  construction, 
or  (1!)  four  or  more  one-family  units  In  a 
structure  or  structures  for  which  a  plan  of 
family  tmit  ownership  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary Is  eEtabllshed;". 

(b)  Section  221(h)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after  the  new 
paragraph  added  by  section  101(c)  (3)  of  this 
Act)    two  new  paragraphs  as  follows: 

"(7)  Where  the  Secretary  has  approved  a 
plan  of  family  unit  ownership,  the  terms 
"single-family  dwelling',  'single-family  dwell- 
ings', 'individual  dweUing'.  and  'Individual 
dwellings'  shall  mean  a  family  unit  or  family 
units,  together  with  the  undivided  interest 
(or  interests)  In  the  common  areas  and 
facilities. 

"(8)  For  purpoees  of  this  subsection,  the 
terms  'single-family  dwelling'  and  •single- 
family  dwellings'  (except  for  purposes  of 
paragraph  (7))  shall  Include  a  two-family 
dwelling  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  if  one  of  the  units  is  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  owner." 

HOUSING     IN     OUTLYING     AREAS 

Sec.  317.  Section  203(1)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "not 
in  excess  of  S12.500"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "not  in  excess  of  $15,000". 

COOPERATION  WITH  LOCAL  GO\'ERNMENT  IN 
CONNECTION  WITH  SECTION  221(d)(3) 
PROJECTS 

Sec  318.  Section  221  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  (after  t.^e  new  subsections  added 
by  section  105  of  this  Act)  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(k)  Upon  receivir.g  any  application  for 
the  iiib'iranco  of  a  mortgage  under  subsec- 
tion (d)(3),  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
governing  body  of  the  locality  where  the 
project  involved  is  or  will  be  situated,  re- 
questing that  such  governing  body  submit 
a  statement  of  the  Impact  which  such  proj- 
ect will  have  on  public  services  provided  by 
the  local  government  and  its  agencies  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  the  relationship 
of  such  project  to  any  locally  adopted  master 
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plans.  After  receiving  and  considering  the 
statement  submitted  by  the  local  governing 
body  (or  after  the  expiration  of  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  If  no  such  statement  is  sub- 
inlitcd),  the  Secretary  may  approve  the 
mortgage  for  insurance  in  accordance  with 
i;io  provisions  of  this  section  if  he  finds 
t.iat  the  project  involved  is  consistent  with 
any  comprehensive  planning  which  may 
liave  been  developed  for  the  area  and  with 
r.-iy  locally  adopted  mr.ster  plans." 

TITLE  IV— URBAN  RENEWAL 

NEIGHBOr.IIOOD  DEVELOPM-ENT  PBOGHAMS 

Slc.  401.  (a)  Title  I  of  tlie  Housing  Act  of 
1349  is  amended  by  adding  after  tlie  liUe 
heading  the  following  new  subheading: 

'"Part  A — Urban  Renewal  Projects.  Demoli- 
tion Programs,  and  Code  Enforcement 
Programs" 

(b)  Title  I  of  such  Act  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  part: 

"Part  B — Neighborhood  Development 
Programs 

"PURPOSE  AND  authority 

"Sec.  131.  (a)  To  facilitate  more  rapid  re- 
newal and  development  of  urban  areas  on  an 
efifective  scale,  and  to  encourage  more  efli- 
clent  and  flexible  utilization  of  public  and 
private  development  opportunities  by  local 
communities  in  such  areas,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  make  financial  assistance  avail- 
able under  this  title  to  local  public  agencies 
for  undertakings  and  ivctlvities  which  are 
carried  out  under  a  nelghborh(X)d  develop- 
ment program  approved  by  him  pursuant  to 
this  part. 
(  "(b)  A  neighborhood  development  pro- 
^  gram  shall  consist  of  urban  renewal  project 
undertakings  and  activities  In  one  or  more 
urban  renewal  areas  which  are  planned  and 
carried  out  on  the  basis  of  annual  incre- 
ments in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title  for  planning  and  carrying  out  ur- 
ban renewal  projects,  except  as  modified  by 
th»  provisions  of  this  part. 

"(c)  No  application  for  financial  assistance 
in  planmng  and  carrying  out  a  neighborhood 
development  program  slioll  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary  unless — 

"(1)  the  governing  body  of  the  locality 
has.  by  resolution  or  ordinance,  approved  the 
prop>06ed  program  and  the  annual  incre- 
ment covered  by  the  application  and  au- 
thorized the  filing  of  the  application  for  fi- 
nancial assistance;  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  has  concluded  that 
there  Is  the  necessary  capacity  to  can^  out 
the  undertakings  and  activities  included 
under  the  program. 

"FINANCIAL    PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  132.  (a)  Upon  the  approval  of  a 
neighborhood  development  program  by  the 
Secretary,  the  cost  of  any  undertakings  and 
activities  authorized  as  part  of  the  program 
shall  be  financed  In  accordance  with  the  loan, 
capital  grant,  and  project  cost  provisions  of 
part  A.  extrept  that — 

"(1)  net  project  cost  may  be  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  costs  Incurred  and  proceeds  de- 
rived for  the  account  of  the  program  during 
a  specified  twelve-month  period,  and  may  be 
recalculated  for  succeeding  periods  of  twelve 
months  to  reflect  additional  costs  and  addi- 
tional proceeds  since  the  date  of  the  last 
computation  or  recomputatlon;  and 

"(2)  If  property  has  been  acquired  but  not 
dirposed  of  prior  to  the  computation  or  re- 
computatlon of  net  project  cost,  temporary 
loans  made  or  secured  under  this  title  to 
finance  undertakings  or  activities  included  in 
the  program  may  remain  outstanding  until 
the  property  has  been  disposed  of  and  the 
proceeds  thereof,  together  with  additional 
funds  becoming  available  to  the  program, 
are  sufficient  to  permit  repayment  of  the 
loans. 

"(b)  In  the  event  that  gross  project  cost 
as   computed   for   a   specified   twelve-month 


period  is  exceeded,  with  respect  to  that  pe- 
riod, by  the  sum  of  ( 1 )  the  sales  price  of  land 
or  other  property  sold,  and  (2)  the  Imputed 
capital  value  of  land  or  other  property  leased 
or  retained  by  the  local  public  agency  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  urban 
renewal  plan,  the  local  public  agency  shall 
pay  to  the  Secretary  two-thirds  of  the  excess 
(or  three-fourths  In  the  case  of  a  program  on 
a  tliree-lourtiis  grant  basis),  which  amount 
shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  for  {;rant 
payments  under  section  103. 

"LOCAL    GRANTS-IN-AID 

"Sec  133.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  eligibility  of  local  grants-in-aid 
in  connection  with  undertakings  and  activi- 
ties carried  out  under  a  neighborhood  devel- 
opment program,  the  three-year  period  re- 
ferred to  in  the  second  paragraph  of  section 
110(d)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  period  of 
three  years  prior  to  the  authorization  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  f.rst  contract  for  finan- 
cial assistance  under  the  program  which  In- 
cludes the  tirban  renewal  area  which  is  bene- 
fited by  the  public  improvement  or  facility 
for  which  credit  Is  claimed;  and  the  seven- 
year  period  referred  to  in  clause  ( 1 )  of  sec- 
tion 112 (b)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  period 
of  seven  years  prior  to  the  date  of  author- 
ization by  the  Secretary  of  the  first  con- 
tract for  financial  assistance  under  the  pro- 
gram which  includes  the  urban  renewal  area 
which  is  benefited  by  the  expenditures  for 
which  credit  is  claimed. 

"(b)  No  portion  of  the  cost  of  a  public 
improvement  or  public  facility  (to  the  ex- 
tent otherwise  eligible)  may  be  included 
as  a  local  prant-in-;ild  in  computing  the  gross 
project  cost  of  an  approved  program  for  any 
twelve-month  period — 

"  ( 1 )  prior  to  commencement  of  construc- 
tion of  the  improvement  or  facility,  or 

"(2)  in  excess  of  the  amount  actually  ex- 
pended or  obligated  by  contract. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  section  104  with 
respect  to  the  pooling  of  local  grants-in-aid 
among  the  various  projects  undertaken  by 
a  local  public  agency  shall  not  be  applicable 
with  respect  to  any  excess  local  grants-in- 
.ald  resulting  from  the  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects contained  in  a  neighborhood  develop- 
ment program. 

"GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

"Sec  134.   (a)   For  purposes  of  this  part — 

"(1)  the  workable  program  requirement 
in  section  101(c)  shaU  apply  to  the  author- 
ization, rather  than  the  execution,  of  any 
contract  for  loans  or  capital  grants; 

"(2)  capital  grants  on  a  three-fourths 
basis  may  only  be  made  under  section  103 
(a)  (2)  (B); 

"(3)  the  relocation  requirements  speci- 
fied In  section  105(c)  shall  apply  to  each 
annual  Increment  of  an  approved  program; 

"(4)  section  106(g)  (relating  to  transient 
housing)  shall  apply  to  activities  undertaken 
under  approved  programs,  except  that  the 
determination  as  to  need  for  transient  hous- 
ing shall  be  made  with  respect  to  any  sale 
or  lease  of  land  for  construction  of  such 
housing  prior  to  such  sale  or  lease;  and 

"(5)  the  requirement  concerning  demoli- 
tion and  removal  of  buildings  and  improve- 
ments stated  in  clause  (A)  of  the  sentence 
following  paragraph  (10)  of  section  110(c) 
shall  apply  to  each  annual  increment  of  an 
approved  program. 

"(b)  The  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  one  or  more  annual 
Increments  of  a  neighborhood  development 
program  shall  not  be  considered  as  obligating 
him  to  provide  financial  assistance  for  any 
subsequent  annual  increments. 

"(C)  The  urban  renewal  plan  referred  to  in 
section  110(b)  may  cover  one  or  more  of  the 
urban  renewal  areas  covered  by  a  neighbor- 
hood development  program  and  such  plan 
may  be  modified  from  time  to  time  to  cover 
additional  urban  renewal  areas  added  to  the 
program.  The  Secretary  may  establish  such 
requirements   as  he  deems  appropriate  pre- 


scribing the  scope  and  content  of  such  plan. 
taking  into  consideration,  among  other  mat- 
ters, tlie  degree  of  detail  needed  in  the  pl.;n 
to  properly  and  expeditiously  carry  out  the 
acuvlties  and  undertakings  proposed  in  any 
annual  Increment  of  a  neighborhood  develop- 
ment program." 

(C)  Nijiwiihsianding  r.ny  roqulronirnt  <-r 
condition  to  the  contrary  In  sectiun  G  or  20 
(i)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Redcvelop- 
iiie;it  Act  of  1343  or  in  any  other  provision  '  I 
),.w.  the  District  ti  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency  may  i>liui  and  undertake  neigh- 
borhood development  programs  under  pan  B 
of  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1349  i  as  addcU 
by  this  section),  subject  to  all  ol  the  prov.- 
.slons  c.(  Euch  Act  of  1045  to  the  extent  not 
Inconsistent  with  such  part  B.  and  .iny  such 
program  shall  be  regarded  as  complying  with 
the  requirements  ot  such  sections  6  and  29 
(ii  :ind  <'f  such  other  provision  of  law  If  it 
meets  the  applicable  reqvUrcments  estab- 
lished under  such  iiart  B. 

INCREASED   '.UTHORIZATION 

Sxc.  402.  (d)  Section  103(b)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  is  I'mended  by  striking  out 
everything  in  the  first  seiitpncc  alter  "ex- 
ceed" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "87.600.- 
000.000.  which  amount  shall  be  increased  by 
*.  1.400.000.000  on  July  1.  1963" 

(b)  Section  103(b)  ot  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  '  $250,000,000'  in 
the  second  sentence  and  InFertlng  in  lieu 
thereof  "$600,000,000". 

REHABILITATION    GRANTS 

Sec.  403.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sjc- 
t!on  115  (a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "a  struc- 
ture" and  "such  structure  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "real  jiroperty'  and  "such  real 
property",  respectively. 

(b)  Section  115(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "81.600"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$3,000". 

(c)  Section  115(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)",  and  by  .-.dd- 
ing  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  p.-iragraph  as 
follows: 

"(2)  In  addition  to  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  paragraph  (1).  and  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  title,  the 
Secretory  is  authorized,  through  tlie  utiliza- 
tion of  local  pubUc  agencies  where  feasible, 
to  make  grants  ( payable  from  .any  grant 
funds  provided  under  section  103(b)  )  to  an 
individual  or  family,  as  described  in  subsec- 
tion ( c ) .  to  cover  the  cost  of  repairs  and 
improvements  necessary  to  make  real  prop- 
erty owned  and  occupied  by  such  individual 
or  family  conform  to  public  standards  for 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing  as  required 
by  applicable  codes.  No  grants  shall  be  made 
under  this  paragraph  in  the  case  of  any  prop- 
erty unless  such  property  is  in  an  area  within 
a  l(xality  ( other  than  an  urban  renewal  area 
or  an  area  in  which  a  program  of  concen- 
trated code  enforcement  is  being  carried  out 
pursuant  to  section  117)  which  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  locality  has  determined,  and 
so  cei^ifies  to  the  Secretary,  contains  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  structures  in  need  of 
rehabilitation. 

(d)  Section  115  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended — 

il)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  .as 
subsection  (C)  and  inserting  after  subsection 
(a)   a  new  subsection  (b)   as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  (payable  from  any  grant  funds  pro- 
vided under  section  103(b)),  through  the 
utilization  of  local  public  and  private  agen- 
cies where  feasible,  to  an  individual  or  fam- 
ily, as  described  in  subsection  (o.  who  owns 
and  occupies  real  property  which  has  been 
determined  to  be  uninsurable  because  of 
physical  hazards  after  an  inspection  pur- 
suant to  a  statewide  property  insurance  plan 
approved  by  the  Secretary  tinder  title  XII 
of  the  National  Housing  Act.  Such  grants 
may  only  be  made  to  rehabilitate  such  prop- 
erty   to    the    extent    which    the    Secretary 
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ance  of  loans  pursuant  to  this  subsection  In 
an  amount  computed  at  the  same  premium 
rate  as  Is  applicable  to  the  original  mortgage. 
This  premium  shall  be  payable  In  cash  or  in 
deljentures    of    the    Insurance    fund    under 
which  the  loan  Is  Insured  at  par  plus  accrued 
Interest.    In    the   event   of    a    failure   of    the 
borrower   to  make   any   payment   due  under 
such  loan  or  under   the  original   mortgage, 
both  the  loan  and  original  mortgage  shall  be 
conildercd   in   default,   and   if   such   default 
continues   fcr   a   period   of    thirty   days,   the 
lender  shall  be  entitled  to  Insurance  beneflts, 
computed  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the 
original    mortgage,    except    that    in    deter- 
mining the  interest  rate  under  section  224  lor 
the  debentures  representing   the   portion  of 
the  claim  applicable  to  the  loan,  the  date  of 
the  commitment  to  Insure  the  loan  and  the 
insurance  date  of  the  loan  shall  be  taken  into 
consideration  rather  than  the  commitment  or 
Insurance  date  for  the- original  mortgage." 

SUPPLEMENTARY  LOANS  FOR  COOPEllATIYE  HOUS- 
ING rUHCHASED  FROM  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT 
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Sec.   313.   Section   213(j)    of   the   National 
Housing  Act  is  amended — 

( 1)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  the  fcllowlng  sentence:  "The 
Secretary  is  further  authorized  to  make  com- 
mitments to  insure  and  to  insure  supple- 
mentary cooperative  loans  (including  ad- 
vances during  construction  or  Improvement) 
with  respect  to  any  property  purchased  from 
the  Federal  CJovernment  by  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration or  trust  of  the  character  descriiJed 
In  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a),  if  the 
property  is  covered  by  an  uninsured  mortgage 
representing  a  part  of  the  purchase  price."; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (2)(B)  the  following: 
";  except  that,  in  the  case  of  repairs  or  im- 
provements to  a  property  covered  by  an  un- 
insured mortgage  dated  more  than  twenty 
yer.rs  prior  to  the  date  of  the  commitment  to 
insure,  of  such  magnitude  that  the  Secretary 
deems  them  to  be  a  major  rehabilitation  or 
moaernization  of  such  property,  the  loan 
may  have  a  maturity  date  up  to  ten  years  in 
excess  of  the  remaining  term  of  the  uninsured 
mortgage". 

EQUn»MENT  IN   NfRSlNC  HOMES 

Sec.    314.    Section    232    of    the    National 
Housing  Act  is  amended— 

(1)   by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  (2)  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  the  term  'mortgage'  means  a  first 
mon:iage  on  real  estate  In  fee  simple,  or  on 
the  interest  of  either  the  lessor  it  lessee 
thereof  (A)  under  a  lease  for  not  less  than 
ninety-nine  years  which  is  renewable,  or  (B) 
un'.tcr  a  lease  having  a  period  of  not  less 
than  filty  years  to  run  from  the  date  of  the 
mcr'.gage  vvas  executed.  The  term  'first  mcrt- 
gi^ge' means  such  classes  of  first  liens  as  are 
coiamonly  given  to  secure  advances  (Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  advances  during  con- 
struction) on.  or  the  unpaid  purchase  price 
of,  real  estate  under  the  laws  of  the  Stale 
in  which  the  real  estate  is  located,  together 
with  the  crecilt  instrument  or  Instruments, 
if  any,  secured  thereby,  and  any  mcrtgar^e 
may  be  In  the  form  of  one  or  more  trust 
mortgages  or  mortgage  indentures  or  deeds 
of  trust,  securing  notes,  bonds,  or  other 
credit  instrument,  and.  by  the  same  In- 
Etrumrnt  or  by  a  separate  instrument,  may 
create  a  security  interest  in  Initial  equip- 
ment, whether  or  not  attached  to  the  realty. 
The  term  'mortgagor'  shall  have  the  meaning 
5et  forth  in  section  207(a)  of  this  Act": 
•  (2)  by  striking  out  so  much  of  subsection 
(d)  as  precedes  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  Insure  any  mortgage  which  covers  a  new 
or    rehabilitated    nursing    home.    Including 


equipment  to  be  used  in  its  operation,  sub- 
ject   to    the    following   conditions:": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "when  the  proposed 
Improvements  are  completed"  before  the  pe- 
riod nt  the  end  cf  subsection  (d)(2)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ".  in- 
cluding equipment  to  be  used  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  nursing  home,  when  the  proposed 
Improvements  are  completed  and  the  equip- 
ment is  installed";   and 

(4)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (d)(3)iA)  the  fol- 
lowing: "(except  that  in  the  case  of  a  mort- 
gage which  covers  equipment  the  maturity 
may  not  exceed  the  reasonable  use  expec- 
tancy of  such  equipment)". 

ILEXIBLE     INTERE.ST     RATES     FOR     CERTAIN      FHA 
INSVRANCE    rnOCRAMS 

SEC.  315.  Section  3 (a),  oi  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the 
veterans'  home  loan  program,  to  amend  the 
National  Housing  Act  with  respect  to  Interest 
rates  on  Insured  mortg;iges.  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  May  7.  1908,  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "235(])  (2)  (C) .  236  (1)(4)(B). 
240(C)(4).  24Hb)(3p.  242(d)i3)(B)."  after 
••234(f).".  * 

FHA    SECTION    221(h)     PROORAM 

Sec  316.  (a)  Section  221(h)(2)(A)  of  the 
N'.tional  Housing  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(A)  bo  executed  bv  a  private  nonpront 
corporation  or  association,  approved  by  the 
Secret irv.  for  financing  the  purchase  and  re- 
habilitation (With  the  intention  of  subse- 
quent resale)  of  property  comprising  cue  cr 
more  tracts  or  parcels,  whether  or  not  con- 
tiguous, upon  wltlch  there  is  located  deterio- 
rating or  substandard  housing  consisting  cf 
(1)  four  or  more  slngle-f-imily  dweUings  of 
detached,  femldetached.  or  row  construction, 
or  (11)  four  or  more  one-family  uiiits  in  a 
structure  or  structures  for  which  a  plan  of 
family  unit  ownership  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary is  eEtablished;". 

(b)   Section  221(h)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 

by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after  the  new 
paragraph  added  by  section  101(c)  (3)  cf  this 
Act)   two  new  paragraphs  as  follows: 

••(7)  Where  the  Secretary  has  approved  a 
plan  of  family  unit  ownership,  the  terms 
•sins'.a-familv  dwelling',  'single-family  dwell- 
ings', 'individual  dwelling',  and  'individual 
dwellings'  shall  mean  a  family  unit  or  family 
units,  together  with  the  undivided  interest 
(or  InteresU)  In  the  common  areas  and 
facilities. 

"(8)  For  purposes  of  tills  subsection,  the 
terms  single-family  dwelling'  and  'single- 
family  dwellings'  (except  for  purposes  of 
paragraph  (7))  shall  Include  a  two-family 
dwelling  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  if  one  of  the  units  is  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  owner." 

HOfSINC     IN     OUTLYING     AREAS 

Sec.  317.  Section  203(1)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  l3  amended  by  -trlklng  out  'not 
m  excess  of  $12,500"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "not  In  excess  of  $15,000". 


COOPERATION  WITH  LOCAL  0O\XRNMENT  IN 
CONNECTION  WITH  SECTION  221(d)(3) 
PROJECTS 

Sec  318.  ScHitlon  221  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  (alter  the  new  subsections  added 
by  section  105  of  this  Act)  the  foUowlng  new 
subsection: 

"».-)  Upon  receiving  any  application  for 
the  insurance  of  a  mortsags  under  subsec- 
tion (d)(3).  the  Secretary  shall  notUy  the 
governing  t>ody  ol  the  locality  where  the 
project  involved  is  or  will  be  situated,  re- 
questing that  such  governing  body  submit 
a  statement  of  the  impact  which  such  proj- 
ect will  have  on  public  services  provided  by 
the  local  government  and  its  agencies  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  the  relaUonship 
of  such  project  to  any  locally  adopted  master 
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plans.  After  receiving  and  considering  the 
statement  submitted  by  the  local  governing 
body  (or  after  the  expiration  of  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  if  no  such  statement  is  sub- 
mitted), the  Secretary  may  approve  the 
mortgage  for  Insurance  in  accordance  with 
lac  provisions  of  this  section  if  he  finds 
t.iat  the  project  Involved  is  consistent  with 
any  comprehensive  planning  which  may 
!:ave  been  developed  for  the  area  and  with 
:_.y  Ijcaily  adopted  master  plans." 

TITLE   IV — URBAN   RENEWAL 

NElr.IiBOr.HOOD   DEVELOPMENT    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949   is  amended   by  adding  after   the   title 
heading  the  following  new  subheading: 
"Part  A — Urban  Renewal  Projects,  Demoli- 
tion   Programs,    and    Code    Enforcement 
Programs" 

( b )  Title  I  of  such  Act  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  part: 

"Part  B — Neighborhood  Development 
Programs 

"PURPOSE  AND  authority 

"Sec.  131.  (a)  To  facilitate  more  rapid  re- 
newal and  development  of  urban  areas  on  an 
effective  scale,  and  to  encourage  more  efli- 
cient  and  flexible  utilization  of  public  and 
private  development  opportunities  by  local 
communities  in  such  areas,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  make  financial  assistance  avail- 
able under  this  title  to  local  public  agencies 
for  undertakings  and  .octlviiies  wlvlch  are 
carried  out  under  a  neighborhood  develop- 
ment program  approved  by  him  pursuant  to 
this  part. 

"(b)  A  neighborhood  development  pro- 
gram shall  consist  of  urban  renewal  project 
undertakings  and  activities  in  one  or  more 
urban  renewal  areas  which  are  planned  and 
carried  out  on  the  basis  of  annual  incre- 
ments In  accordance  wnth  the  provisions  of 
this  title  for  planning  .and  carrying  out  ur- 
ban renewal  projects,  except  as  modified  by 
th"  provisions  of  this  part. 

"(c)  No  application  for  financial  as8lsta.nce 
in  planning  and  carrying  out  a  neighborhood 
development  program  shall  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary  unless — 

"(1)  the  governing  body  of  the  locality 
has,  by  resolution  or  ordinance,  approved  the 
proposed  program  and  the  annual  incre- 
ment covered  by  the  application  and  au- 
thorized the  filing  of  the  application  for  fi- 
nancial assistance:  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  has  concluded  that 
there  is  the  necessary  capacity  to  carry  out 
the  undertakings  and  activities  included 
under  the  program. 

"FINANCIAL    provisions 

"Sec.  132.  (a)  Upon  the  approval  of  a 
neighborhood  development  program  by  the 
Secretary,  the  cost  of  any  undertakings  and 
activities  authorized  as  part  of  the  program 
shall  be  financed  In  accordance  with  the  loan, 
capital  grant,  and  project  cost  provisions  of 
part  A,  except  that — 

"(1)  net  project  cost  may  be  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  costs  Incurred  and  proceeds  de- 
rived for  the  account  of  the  program  during 
a  specified  twelve-month  period,  and  may  be 
recalculated  for  succeeding  periods  of  twelve 
months  to  reflect  additional  costs  and  addi- 
tional proceeds  since  the  date  of  the  last 
computation  or  recomputation;  and 

"(2)  if  property  has  been  acquired  but  not 
disposed  of  prior  to  the  computation  or  re- 
computation  of  net  project  cost,  temporary 
loans  made  or  secured  imder  this  title  to 
finance  undertakings  or  activities  included  in 
the  program  may  remain  outstanding  until 
the  property  has  been  disposed  of  and  the 
proceeds  thereof,  together  with  additional 
funds  becoming  available  to  the  program, 
are  sufficient  to  permit  repayment  of  the 
loans. 

"(b>  In  tiie  event  that  gross  project  cost 
as  computed   for  a   specified   twelve-month 


period  is  exceeded,  with  respect  to  that  pe- 
riod, by  the  sum  of  ( 1 )  the  .sales  price  of  land 
or  other  property  sold,  and  (2)  the  imputed 
capital  value  of  land  or  other  property  leased 
or  retained  by  the  local  public  agency  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  urban 
renewal  plan,  the  local  public  agency  shall 
pay  to  the  Secretary  two-thirds  of  the  excess 
(or  three-fourths  in  the  case  of  a  program  on 
a  three-fourths  grant  basis  I.  which  amount 
shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  lor  grant 
payments  under  section  103. 

"LOCAL    GBANTS-IN-An> 

"Sec.  133.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  eligibility  of  local  grants-in-aid 
in  connection  with  undertakings  and  activi- 
ties carried  out  under  a  neighborhood  devel- 
opment program,  the  three-year  period  re- 
ferred to  in  the  second  paragraph  of  section 
110(d)  .vhall  be  deemed  to  be  a  period  of 
three  years  prior  to  the  authorization  ijy 
the  Secretary  of  the  Hrst  contract  for  linan- 
cial  assistance  under  the  program  which  in- 
cludes the  urban  renewal  area  which  is  bene- 
fited by  the  public  improvement  or  facility 
for  which  credit  Is  claimed:  and  the  seven- 
year  period  referred  to  in  clause  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 112(b)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  period 
of  seven  years  prior  to  the  date  of  author- 
ization by  the  Secretary  of  the  first  con- 
tract for  financial  assistance  uiider  the  pro- 
gram which  includes  the  urban  rei-jewal  area 
which  is  benefited  by  the  expenditures  for 
which  credit  is  claimed. 

"(b)  No  portion  of  the  cost  of  a  public 
improvement  or  public  facility  (to  the  ex- 
tent otherwise  eligible)  may  be  included 
as  a  local  grant-in-aid  in  computing  the  gross 
project  cost  of  an  approved  program  for  any 
twelve-month  period — 

"(1)  prior  to  commencement  of  construc- 
tion of  the  Improvement  or  facility,  or 

"(2)  in  excess  of  the  amount  actually  ex- 
pended or  obligated  by  contract. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  section  104  with 
respect  t-o  the  pooling  of  local  grants-in-aid 
among  the  various  projects  undertaken  by 
a  local  public  agency  shall  not  be  applicable 
with  resp)ect  to  any  excess  local  grants-in- 
aid  resulting  from  the  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects contained  in  a  neighborhood  develop- 
ment program. 

"general    PROVISIONS 

"Sec  134.   (a)   For  purposes  of  this  part — 

"(1)  the  workable  program  requirement 
in  section  101(c)  shall  apply  to  the  author- 
ization, rather  than  the  execution,  of  any 
contract  for  loans  or  capital  grants; 

"(2)  capital  grants  on  a  three-fourths 
basis  may  only  be  made  under  section  103 
(a)  (2)  (B); 

"(3)  the  relocation  requirements  speci- 
fied in  section  105(c)  shall  apply  to  each 
annual  increment  of  an  .approved  program: 

"(4)  section  106(g)  (relating  to  transient 
housing)  shall  apply  to  activities  undertaken 
under  approved  programs,  except  that  the 
determination  as  to  need  for  uansient  hous- 
ing shall  be  made  with  respect  to  any  sale 
or  lease  of  land  for  construction  of  such 
housing  prior  to  such  sale  or  lease;  and 

"  ( 5 )  the  requirement  concerning  demoli- 
tion and  removal  of  buildings  and  improve- 
ments stated  in  clause  (A)  of  the  sentence 
following  paragraph  (10)  of  secUon  110(c) 
shall  apply  to  each  annual  increment  of  an 
approved  program. 

"(b)  The  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  one  or  more  annual 
Increments  of  a  neighborhood  development 
program  shall  not  be  considered  as  obligating 
him  to  provide  financial  assistance  for  any 
subsequent  annual  Increments. 

"(c)  The  urban  renewal  plan  referred  to  in 
section  110(b)  may  cover  one  or  more  of  the 
urban  renewal  areas  covered  by  a  neighbor- 
hood development  program  and  such  plan 
may  be  modified  from  time  to  time  to  cover 
additional  urban  renewal  areas  added  to  the 
program.  The  Secretary  may  establish  such 
requirements  as  he  deems  appropriate  pre- 


scribing the  scope  and  content  of  such  plan, 
taking  into  consideration,  among  other  mat- 
ters, the  degree  of  detail  needed  in  the  plan 
to  properly  and  expeditiously  carry  cut  the 
acuvities  and  undertakings  proposed  in  any 
annual  increment  of  a  neighborhood  develop- 
ment program." 

(c)  .  Noiwitlislanding  any  requir.^mrnt  >r 
condition  to  the  contrary  in  section  G  or  2'J 
(1)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ncdevelr-p- 
iiient  Act  of  1045  or  in  any  ether  iTOvision  •  I 
l.tW.  the  District  ti  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency  may  plan  and  undertake  neifib- 
fcorhood  development  prr.grams  under  parL  B 
of  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1349  t  as  added 
bv  this  section),  subject  to  all  ol  the  prov.- 
.«i(;ns  if  :uch  Act  of  1945  to  the  extent  not 
Inconsistent  with  such  part  B.  and  any  such 
pro^rum  shall  be  regarded  as  complying  with 
the  requirements  of  such  sections  6  and  23 
(I)  and  of  such  other  provision  of  law  if  it 
meets  the  applicable  requirements  estab- 
lished under  such  part  B. 

increased  authorization 
Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  103ib)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  is  I. mended  by  striking  out 
everything  in  the  first  sentence  after  •ex- 
ceed" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereol  "$7.e00.- 
000.000.  which  amount  shall  be  increased  by 
$1,400,000,000  on  July  1.  1963". 

(b)  Section  ;03(b)  of  such  Act  is  further 
emended  by  striking  out  •■$250,000,000'  in 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$600,000,000". 

rehabilitaticn  grants 
Sec.  403.  (a)  Tlie  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 115  (a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "a  struc- 
ture" and  "such  structure '  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "real  property"  and  ••.=uch  real 
property",  respectively. 

(b)  Section  115(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  '$  1.500"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$3,000'. 

(c)  Section  115(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "(l)"  after  "(a)",  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as 
follows: 

"  ( 2 1  In  addition  to  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  paragraph  (1).  and  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  title,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized,  through  the  utiUza- 
tion  of  local  public  agencies  where  feasible, 
to  make  grants  (payable  from  .any  grant 
funds  provided  under  secUon  103(b))  to  an 
individual  or  family,  as  described  in  subsec- 
tion ( c ) .  to  cover  the  cost  of  repairs  and 
improvements  necessary  to  make  real  prop- 
erty owned  and  occupied  by  such  individual 
or  family  conform  to  public  standards  for 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing  as  required 
by  applicable  codes.  No  grants  shall  be  made 
under  this  paragraph  in  the  case  of  any  prop- 
erly unless  such  property  is  in  an  area  within 
a  loccJity  (other  than  an  urban  renewal  area 
or  an  area  in  which  a  program  of  concen- 
trated code  enforcement  is  being  earned  out 
pursuant  to  section  117)  which  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  locality  has  determined,  and 
so  certifies  to  the  Secretary,  contains  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  structures  in  need  of 
rehabilitation. 

(d)  Section  115  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  <bl  as 
subsection  (C)  and  inserung  after^subsection 
(a)   a  new  subsection  (b)  as  follows: 

••(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  (payable  from  any  grant  funds  pro- 
vided under  section  103(b)),  through  the 
utiUzation  ot  local  public  and  private  agen- 
cies where  feasible,  to  an  individual  or  fam- 
ily, as  described  in  subsection  (ci .  who  owns 
and  occupies  real  properly  which  has  been 
determined  to  be  uninsurable  because  of 
physical  liazards  after  an  inspection  pur- 
suant to  a  statewide  property  insurance  plan 
approved  by  tii8  Secretary  under  title  XII 
of  the  National  Housing  Act.  Such  grants 
may  only  be  made  to  rehabilitate  such  prop- 
erty   to    the    extent    which    the    Secretary 
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determines  to  be  necesshry 
reasonable   underwriting 
by  such  plan  and  only 
located  in  nn  area  which 
of  the  locality  has  deter 
lies  to  the  Secretary 
number  of  structures  In 
lion";  and 

{2)    by   striking  out 
subsection  (a)  and  inserting 
"siibsectlon  (c) ". 


to  make  It  meet 
standards  Imposed 
w0iere  the  property  Is 
the  governing  body 
ined,  and  so  certl- 
a  substantial 
need  of  rehablUta- 


nl 


CO  italns 


URt  AN 


REHABILITATION  IN 
SEC.  404.  Section  110 ( 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended 
••gvildance  purposes,  anc 
vlso  at  the  end  thereof 


PROPE  ITT 
INCOI  IE 


DISPOSITION     OP 
MODERATE 

Sfx;.  405  Section  107  ( 
of  1949  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "or 
chaser  or  lessee."  aft 
agency."; 

^2)  by  Inserting 
tlon  236tJl  (1).  or  sec 
(4T-;         -• 

(3)  by  Inserting  "or 
chaser"  and  after  "such 
lease"  after  "purchase"; 

(4)  by  striking  out 
tive":  and 

(5)  by  striking  out 
serting  in  lieu  thereof 

CAPITAL     GRANTS     FOR 

COME    HOUSING    IN    Ol 

Sec.  406.  Section  103  ( 
Act  of  1949  is  amendec 
the  period  at  the  end  i 
".  except  that  he  may 
grant  In  an  amount  not 
of  the  difference  bet 
any  land  disposed  of 
and  the  fair  value  of  th 
to  such  section 


LOW 


1  >a 


senter  ce 


URBAN    renewal 

Sec.  407.   la)   Section 
Ing  Act  of   1949  Is  ame 

(1)  by  striking  out  "i 
than  provided  In  the 
first  sentence:   and 

(2)  by  Inserting  beftjre 
end  of  the  first 
Provided.  That,   if   at 
undertaking  of  the  pro  ect 
on  such   a  loan   from 
the  Federal  Governmeiit 
rate  at  which  fxinds  co<ild 
under  the  Federal  loai 
tary  may  make  a  su 
local   public   agency   in 
difference    between    th  • 
such   sources   and    the 
contract  rate,  and  no 
any  such  grant  shall 
trlbuted  as  a  part  of 

( b )  Loan  contracts 
date  of  enactment  of 
amended  to  lncorpora;e 
thorlzed  by  the  amei 
subsection  (a»  without 
in  section  110(g)  of  t 


n» 


determ  Inatlon 


project    completion    P^IOR 
CERTAIN 

Sec.  408.    (a)    Sectloh 
Act  of  1949  is  amendec 
thereof  the  following 

"(1)   Upon  a 
tary  that  ( 1 )  not  mor« 
the  total  area  of  land 
urban  renewal  project 
of.  (2)    the  local  public 
peci  to  be  able,  due  to 
its  control,  to  dispose 
future.   (3)    all  other 
completed,  and   (4) 
has  agreed  to  dispose 
for   uses   in   accordande 
newal  plan,  the  urbai 
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'subsection    (b»"   In 
In  lieu  thereof 


RENEWAL  ARE.SS 

)  (81   of  the  Housing 

by  striking  out  ( 1 ) 

and   (21    the  pro- 


FOR    I.OW     AND 
HOUSING 


a  )  of  the  Housing  Act 

)ther  approved   pur- 
"publlc    body    or 


sedtion  221(h)  (1).  sec- 
tliii  236"  after  "or  (d) 


essee"  after  "a  pur- 
purchaser",  and  "or 

"rental    or    coopera- 

"moderate"   and   In- 
low  or  moderate". 

AND     MODERATE     IN- 
r    LAND    PROJECTS 

)  (1)  Of  the  Housing 
by  inserting  before 
iereof  the  following: 
contract  for  such  a 
to  exceed  two- thirds 
n  the  proceeds  from 
to  section  107 
land  without  regard 


pu  rsuant 


IJDAN    CONTRACTS 

102(c)   of  the  Huus- 


ided— 

t  interest  rales  lower 
II  contract"  in   the 


pp  emental 


te 


the  period  at  the 
the   following:    ": 
:  ,ny   lime  during   the 
the  Interest  rate 
source  other  than 
Is  greater  than  the 
be  made  available 
contract,  the  Secre- 
grant  to  the 
the   amount   of   the 
Interest    cost    from 
Interest   cost    at   the 
I  art  of  the  amount  of 
required  to  be  con- 
local  grant-in-aid", 
outstanding    on    ihe 
this  section   may   be 
the  provisions  au- 
contained    in 
regard  to  the  proviso 
Housing  Act  of  1949. 

TO    DISPOSITION    OF 
'ROPERTY 

106  of  the  Housing 
by  adding  at  the  end 
iw  subsection: 

by  the  Secre- 
than  5  per  centum  ol 
icquired  as  part  of  an 
■emains  to  be  disposed 
agency  does  not  ex- 
clrcumstances  beyond 
such  land  in  the  near 
project  activities  are 
local  public  agency 
or  retain  such  land 
with   the  urban  re- 
renewal  project  may 


t  le 


ame)  idment 


th  ! 


:o; 


the 


>f 


be  deemed  completed,  and  the  net  project 
cost  may  be  computed  and  the  capital  grant 
paid." 

(b)  Section  110(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "or  for  subsequent  dis- 
position or  retention  as  provided  under  sec- 
tion 106(1) ". 

REHABILITATION    LOANS 

Sec  409.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
312(d)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "There  Is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $150,000,000 
for  each  fiscal  year  which  shall  constitute  a 
revolving  fund  to  be  used  by  the  Secretary 
in  carrying  out  this  section." 

(b)  Section  312(h)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  October  1.  1969"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1973". 

(c)  Section  312(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(<a)  The  Secretary  Is  autjiorlzed,  through 
the  utilization  of  local  public  and  private 
agencies  where  feasible,  to  make  loans  as 
herein  provided  to  the  owners  and  tenants  of 
property  to  finance  the  rehabilitation  of  such 
property.  No  loaii  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  unless — 

"(l)(A)  the  property  is  situated  in  an 
urb.Tu  renewal  area  or  an  area  In  which  a 
program  of  concentrated  code  enforcement 
activity  is  being  carried  out  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 117  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  and  the 
rehabilitation  is  required  to  make  the  prop- 
erty conform  to  applicable  code  requirements 
or  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  the  urban 
renewal  plan  for  the  area  and.  In  addition,  to 
generally  Improve  the  condition  of  the  prop- 
erty; or 

"(B)(1)  the  property  is  In  an  area  (other 
than  an  area  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  ) 
which  the  governing  body  of  the  locality  has 
determined,  and  so  certifies  to  the  Secretary, 
contains  a  substantial  number  of  structures 
in  need  of  rehabilitation  and  (11)  the  prop- 
erty Is  residential,  owner-occupied,  and  in 
need  of  substantial  rehabilitation; 

"(2)  the  applicant  Is  unable  to  secure  the 
necessary  funds  from  other  sources  upon 
comparable   terms   and   conditions;    and 

"(3)  the  loan  is  an  acceptable  risk  taking 
Into  consideration  the  need  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion, the  security  available  for  the  loan,  and 
the  ability  of  the  applicant  to  repay  the 
loan." 

(d)  Section  312  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended — 

(1 )  by  Inserting  "or"  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  1 1 )  (B)  In  subsection 
(a)  (as  amended  by  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section),  and  by  Inserting  after  such  para- 
graph (1)(B)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph : 

"(C)  (1)  the  property  ha*  been  determined 
to  be  uninsurable  because  of  physical  haz- 
ards after  an  inspection  pursuant  to  a  state- 
wide property  insurance  plan  approved  by 
the  Secretary  under  title  XII  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  (11)  the  loan  Is  made  to  the 
owner  or  tenant  of  the  property  to  finance 
rehabilitation  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  make  the  property 
meet  reasonable  underwriting  standards, 
and  (ill)  the  property  is  located  in  an  area 
which  the  governing  body  of  the  locality  has 
determined,  and  so  certifies  to  the  Secretary, 
contains  a  substantial  number  of  structures 
in  need  of  rehabilitation;":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or"  after  "applicable 
codes"  in  subsection  (b)(1)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  comma,  and  by  Inserting 
after  "urban  renewal  plan"  in  such  subsec- 
Uon  ".  or  a  Statewide  property  insurance 
plan". 

(e)  Section  312(a)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
section)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
■Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  no  loan  shall  be  made 
under  tlUs  section  to  any  person  whose  an- 


nual income,  as  determined  pursuant  to  cri- 
teria and  procedures  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary, exceeds  the  limits  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  for  occupants  of  projects  financed 
with  below  market  interest  rate  mortgages 
Insured  (In  the  area  Involved)  under  section 
221(d)(3)    of  the  National  Housing  Act." 


DEMOLITION     GRANTS 

Sec.  410.  (a)  The  first  .-sentence  of  section 
116(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amend- 
ed bv  Inserting  after  "unsound"  the  follow- 
ing: ".  a  harborage  or  potential  harborage 
of  rats.". 

(b)  .Section  116(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  comma  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2)  the  following:  "or  will  be  con- 
sistent with  a  systematic  rodent  control  pro- 
gram being  undertaken  in  the  neighbor- 
hood,". 

AIR  RIGHTS  SITES  IN  URBAN  RENEWAL  AREAS 

Sec  411.  (a)  Section  110(c)  ( 1)  ( iv)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "for  use  for  industrial  development"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for  use  for  the  de- 
velopment of  industrial  or  educational 
facilities". 

(b)  Section  110(c)(7)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "for  industrial  de- 
velopment" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for 
the  development  of  industrial  or  educational 
facilities". 

LOW  AND  moderate  INCOME  HOUSING  IN 
RESIDENTIAL    URBAN    RENEWAL    AREAS 

Sec  412.  Section  105(f)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  A  majority  of  the  housing  units  pro- 
vided m  each  community's  total  of  such  ap- 
proved urban  renewal  projects  as  will  be  re- 
developed for  predominantly  residential  uses 
and  which  receive  Federal  recognition  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  shall  be 
standard  housing  units  for  low  and  moderate 
income  families  or  individuals:  Provided. 
That  the  units  in  each  community's  total 
of  such  approved  urban  renewal  projects 
which  are  for  low  income  families  or  in- 
dividuals shall  constitute  at  least  20  per 
centum  of  the  units  in  such  projects." 

WORKABLE  PROGRAM  REQUHIEMENTS  IN  CASE 
OP   INDIAN    TRIBES 

Sec.  413.  Section  101(c)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"1964"  in  the  second  proviso  the  following: 
"or,  in  the  case  of  an  Indian  tribe,  band,  or 
nation,  commencing  January  1.  1969". 

RULE  FOR  DETERMINING  ACQUISITION  PRICE  OF 
PROPERTY  DAMAGED  BY  LIMESTONE  QUARRY 
SUBSIDENCE 

Sec.  414.  (a)  The  last  paragraph  of  section 
110(e)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "underlying  coal  mines,  or" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "underlying 
coal  mines,  because  of  limestone  quarry  sub- 
sidence, or  because  of". 

(b)  Any  contract  under  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  executed  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  may  be 
amended  to  provide  for  payment  of  the  in- 
creased amounts  authorized  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  with  respect  to  any  uncompleted 
project  if  the  project  included  acquisitions 
which,  under  any  State  or  local  law  in  effect 
on  such  date,  would  Involve  expenditures  by 
a  local  public  agency  that  could  not  other- 
wise be  included  In  the  cost  of  such  project. 
Sec  415.  Section  117  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  amended  by  inserting  the  following 
befoie  the  period  at  the  end  of  that  section: 
":  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  may.  in  addi- 
tion to  authorizing  a  local  pubUc  agency  to 
make  grants  as  prescribed  In  Section  115, 
make  such  grante  through  the  utilization  of 
local  private  nonprofit  agencies." 
RELOCATION    PAYMENTS 

Sec.   416.   Section    114(c)    of   the   Housing 
Act   of    1949    is   amended — 

(1)    by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of 
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para^aph  (2)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"In  addition  to  any  amount  under  para- 
graph '1),  a  local  public  agency  may  pay  to 
or  on  behalf  of  any  displaced  family,  dis- 
placed individual  sixty-two  years  of  age  or 
over,  or  displaced  handicapped  individual, 
monthly  payments  over  a  period  not  to  ex- 
cred  twenty-four  months  in  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $500  in  the  first  twelve  months  and 
s500  in  the  second  twelve  months  to  assist 
such  displaced  family  or  individual  to  secure 
a  decent,  .safe,  and  .sanitary  dwelling." 

(2)  by  striking  oirt  "relocation  adjust- 
ment" In  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph 
(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "addi- 
tional." 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  second  proviso  in 
paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "Provided  further.  That  addi- 
tional payments  under  this  paragraph  may 
be  paid  on  a  lump  sum  or  other  than 
monthly  basis  In  cases  In  which  the  small  elze 
of  the  payments  that  would  otherwise  be  re- 
quired do  not  warrant  a  number  of  separate 
payments  or  in  other  cases  in  which  other 
than  monthly  payments  are  determined  war- 
ranted by  the  Secretary:  And  provided  fur- 
ther, TTiat  no  payment  received  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  considered  as  income  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  eligibility  or 
the  extent  of  eligibility  of  any  person  for  as- 
sistance under  the  Social  Security  Act  or 
any  other  Federal  Act." 

(4)  by  inserting  a  new  paragraph  (3)  aa 
follows: 

"(3)  In  addition  to  any  amount  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ) .  a  local  public  agency  may 
make  a  payment  to  a  displaced  family  or 
individual,  who  does  not  receive  the  addi- 
tional payment  authorized  under  paragraph 
(2)  and  who  is  the  owner  of  real  property 
which  is  acquired  for  a  project  assisted  un- 
der this  title  and  which  is  Improved  by  a 
single-  or  two-family  dwelling  occupied  by 
the  owner  lor  a  period  of  not  less  than  one 
year  prior  to  the  initiation  of  negotiations 
for  the  acquisition  of  sucli  prop>erty.  Such 
payment,  not  to  exceed*? 5. 000.  shall  be  an 
amount  which,  when  added  to  the  acquisi- 
tion payment,  equals  the  average  price  re- 
quired for  a  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwell- 
ing of  modest  standards  adequate  to  size  to 
accommodate  the  displaced  owner,  reason- 
ably accessible  to  public  services  and  places 
of  employment  and  available  on  the  private 
market:  Provided,  That  such  payment  may 
be  made  only  to  a  displaced  owner  who  pur- 
chases and  occupies  a  dwelling  within  one 
year  subsequent  to  the  date  on  which  he  is 
required  to  move  from  the  dwelling  acquired 
for  the  project:  Provided  further.  That  no 
such  payment  may  be  made  if  the  owner- 
occupant  receives  a  payment  required  by  the 
State  law  of  eminent  domain  which  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  have  substantially 
the  same  purpose  and  effect  as  this  para- 
graph and  to  be  part  of  the  cost  of  the  project 
for  which  Federal  financial  assistance  Is 
available." 

TITLE  V — URBAN  PLANNING  AND 
FACILITIES 

COMPREHENSrVE     PLANNING 

Sec.  501.  Section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"COMPREHENSIVE     PLANNING 

"Sec.  701.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  solving  planning  prob- 
lems. Including  those  resulting  from  the  in- 
creasing concentration  of  population  in 
metropolitan  and  other  urban  areas  and  the 
out-mlgration  from  and  l.-vck  of  coordinated 
development  of  resources  and  services  in 
rural  areas:  to  facilitate  comprehensive  plan- 
ning for  urban  and  rural  development.  In- 
cluding coordinated  transportation  systems, 
on  a  continuing  basis  by  such  governments; 
and  to  encourage  such  governments  to  estab- 
lish and  improve  planning  st>affs  and  tech- 
niques on  an  areawide  basis,  and  to  engage 


private  consultants  where  their  pTOfesslonal 
services  are  deemed  appropriate  by  the  as- 
sisted governments,  the  Secretarv-  is  author- 
ized   to   make   planning   grants   to — 

"(1)  State  planning  agenclee  for  the  pro- 
vl.slon  of  planning  assistance  to  (A)  cities 
and  other  municipalities  having  a  popula- 
tion of  less  than  50.000  according  to  the  lat- 
est decennial  census,  and  counties  without- 
regard  to  population:  Provided.  That  grants 
shall  be  made  under  this  paragraph  for  plan- 
ning assistance  to  counties  having  a  popula- 
tion of  50.(J00  or  more,  according  to  the  latest 
decennial  census,  wluch  are  within  metro- 
politan areas,  only  if  (1)  the  Secretary  finds 
that  planning  and  plans  for  such  county 
will  be  coora  n  iied  with  the  program  of  com- 
prehensive plai.ning.  if  any.  which  i.s  being 
carried  out  .ci  the  metropolitan  ;u:ea  of 
which  the  couiit>  is  a  part,  and  (ii)  the 
aggregate  amour. t  of  the  grants  made  sub- 
ject 1.0  uJiis  pr.ivi.so  does  not  exceed  15  per 
centum  or  i,»ic  aegre^ate  amount  appropri- 
ated, after  September  2.  1964.  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section.  (B)  any  group  of  adja- 
cent communities,  either  incorporated  or  un- 
incorporated, having  a  total  population  of 
less  than  50.000  according  to  the  latest  de- 
cennl;il  census  and  liavlng  common  or  re- 
lated urban  planning  problems.  (C)  cities, 
other  municipalities,  and  couiities  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  substctiou,  and 
areas  referred  to  In  paragraph  (4)  cl  this 
subsection,  and    iD)   Indian  reservations; 

"(2)  State,  metropolitan,  and  regional 
planning  agencies  for  metropolitan  or  re- 
gional planning,  and  to  cities  within  metro- 
politan areas  for  planning  which  is  a  part  of 
comprehensive  metropolitan  planning  and 
which  shall  supplement  and  be  coordinated 
with  State,  metropolitan,  and  regional 
planning; 

"(3)  (A)  economic  development  districts 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
under  title  IV  of  the  PubUc  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965.  and 

"(B)  cities,  other  municipalities,  and 
counties  which  d)  are  situated  ia  redevelop- 
ment areas  or  economic  development  districts 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  un- 
der title  IV  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965,  or  (ii)  have 
suffered  substantial  damage  as  a  result  of  a 
catastrophe  which  the  President,  pursuant 
to  section  2(a)  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act 
to  authorize  Federal  assistance  to  States  and 
local  governments  in  major  disasters,  and  for 
other  purposes',  approved  September  30.  1950. 
as  amended  ( 42  U.S.C.  1855a ) ,  has  determined 
to  be  a  major  disaster; 

"(4)  official  governmental  planning  agen- 
cies for  areas  where  npld  urbanization  has 
resulted  or  Is  expects  J  to  result  from  the 
establishment  or  rapid  and  substantial  ex- 
pansion of  a  Federal  installation,  or  for 
areas  where  rapid  urbanization  is  expected 
to  result  on  land  developed  or  to  be  de- 
veloped .18  a  new  community  approved  un- 
der section  1004  of  the  National  Housing 
Act: 

"(5)  States  for  State  and  interstate  com- 
prehensive planning  and  for  research  and 
coordination  activity  related  thereto.  Includ- 
ing technical  and  ot:her  .issistance  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  intrastate 
and  Interstate  planning  agencies: 

"(6)  State  planning  agencies  for  assist- 
ance to  disixict  planning,  or  planning  for 
areas  within  districts,  carried  on  by  or  for 
district  planning  agencies; 

"(7)  metropolitan  and  regional  planning 
agencies,  with  the  approval  ol  the  State 
plan^jng  agency  or  ( in  States  where  no  such 
planning  agency  eixsts)  of  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  for  the  provision  of  planning 
assistance  within  the  metropolitan  area  or 
region  to  cities,  other  municipalities,  coun- 
ties, groups  of  adjacent  communities,  or  In- 
dian reservations  described  in  clauses  (A), 
(B).  (C).  and  (D)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection: 

"(8)   official  governmental  planning  agen- 


cies for  any  area  where  there  has  occurred 
a  substantial  reduction  in  employment  op- 
portunities a*  the  result  of  lA)  the  clos- 
ing (in  whole  or  in  part)  of  a  Federal  in- 
stallation, or  (B)  a  decline  in  the  volume  of 
Government  orders  for  the  procurement  of 
articles  or  materials  produced  or  manufac- 
tured in  such  area: 

■|9)  trib.Tl  planning  councils  or  other  trib- 
al bodies  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  lor  plamnlng  for  an  Indtm  reser- 
vation: 

"(10 1  the  Appalachian  Regicnal  Com- 
mission, established  by  the  .'Vppalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965.  for  compre- 
hensive planning  for  the  Appalachian  region 
as  defined  by  section  403  of  such  .'Vet  ( or 
.State  agencies  or  Instrumentalities  partici- 
pating In  such  planning);  and 

"(11)  local  development  districts,  certified 
under  section  301  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965.  for  compre- 
hensive planning  for  their  entire  areas,  or 
for  metropolitan  planniiig.  urban  planning, 
county  planning,  or  .-imall  municipality  pl.in- 
iiing  within  such  areas  in  the  Appalachian 
region,  and  for  planning  for  Appalachian 
regional  programs. 

Planning  assisted  under  this  .section  shall, 
to  the  masumuin  extent  feasible,  cover  en- 
tire areas  having  cotnmou  or  related  devel- 
opment problems.  The  Secretary  shall  en- 
courage cooperation  in  preparing  and  car- 
rying out  plans  among  oU  interested  mu- 
nicipalities, political  subdivisions,  public 
agencies,  and  other  parties  In  order  to 
achieve  coordinated  development  of  entire 
areas.  To  the  maxlmiun  extent  feasible,  per- 
tinent plans  and  studies  already  made  for 
areas  shall  be  utilized  so  as  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary repetition  of  effort  and  expense.  Plan- 
ning which  may  be  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion includes  the  preparation  of  comprehen- 
sive transportation  surveys,  studies,  and 
plans  to  aid  in  solving  problems  of  traffic 
congestion,  facilitating  the  circulation  ol 
people  and  goods  in  metropolitan  and  other 
areas  and  reducing  transportation  needs. 
Planning  carried  out  with  assistance  under 
this  section  shall  also  include  a  housing 
clement  as  part  of  the  preparation  of  com- 
prehensive land  use  plans,  and  this  consid- 
eration of  the  housing  needs  and  land  use 
requirements  for  housing  in  each  compre- 
hensive plan  shall  take  into  account  all 
available  evidence  of  the  assumptions  and 
statistical  basis  upon  which  the  projection 
of  zoning,  community  facilities,  and  popu- 
lation growth  is  based,  so  that  the  housing 
needs  of  both  the  region  and  the  local  com- 
munities studied  in  the  planning  will  be 
adequately  covered  in  terms  of  existing  and 
prospective  in-mlgrant  population  growth. 
Funds  available  under  this  section  shall  be 
in  addition  to  and  may  be  used  jointly  with 
funds  available  for  planning  surveys  and  in- 
vestigations under  other  federally  aided  pro- 
grams, and  nothing  contained  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  as  affecting  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
under  section  307  of  tlUe  23,  United  States 
Code. 

"(b)  A  planning  grant  made  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  stiall  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  work  for  which  the 
grant  is  made:  Provided,  That  such  a  grant 
may  be  made  for  up  to  75  per  centum  of 
such  estimated  cost  when  made  for  planning 
primarily  for  (1)  redevelopment  areas,  local 
development  districts,  or  economic  develop- 
ment districts,  or  portions  thereof,  described 
in  paragraphs  (3)<A)  and  (11)  of  subsection 
(a).  (2)  areas  described  In  subsection  (al(8). 
and  1 3 )  the  Appalachian  region,  as  described 
In  subsection  (a)  (101.  All  grants  made  under 
this  section  shall  be  subject  to  terms  .ind 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  No 
portion  of  any  giant  made  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  plans 
for  specific  public  works.  The  Secretary  is 
authorized,   notwithstanding   the    provisions 
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of  section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended,  to  make  advance  or  progress  pay- 
menu  on  account  of  any  grant  made  under 
this  section.  There  are  autiorlzed  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpos«B  of  this  section 
not  to  exceed  $265,000,000  prior  to  July  1, 
1969.  and  not  to  excede  *3£  0.000.000  prior  to 
July  1,  1970.  Of  the  amount  available  prior 
to  July  1,  1969,  $20,000,000  nay  be  used  only 
for  district  planning  grants  under  .subsection 
(a)(6),  which  amount  staU  be  Increased 
by  $10,000,000  on  July  1,  U69.  Any  amounts 
appropriated  under  this  section  shall  remain 
available  until  expended:  i'roridcd.  That  of 
any  funds  appropriated  ur  der  ihls  re.nlon. 
not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  cf  §10,000,000  plus 
5  per  centum  of  the  fund:  so  appropriated 
may  be  used  by  the  Secretay  for  studies,  re- 
search, and  demonstration  projects,  under- 
taken Independently  or  by  contract,  for  the 
development  and  Improvenent  of  techniques 
and  methods  for  compreherslve  planning  and 
for  the  advancement  of  th  ;  purposes  of  this 
section,  and  for  grants  to  isslst  In  the  con- 
duct of  studies  and  resi  arch  relating  to 
needed  revisions  In  Stati  statutes  which 
create,  goveifn,  or  control  ocal  governments 
and  local  governmental  operations. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  in  areas 
embracing  several  municipalities  or  other 
political  subdivisions,  to  ei  courage  planning 
on  a  unified  regional,  dlstilct,  or  metropoli- 
tan basis  and  to  provide  technical  assistance 
for  such  planning  and  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems relating  thereto. 

"(d)  It  is  the  further  intmt  of  this  section 
to  encourage  comprehens  ve  planning,  In- 
cluding transportation  plaining,  for  States, 
cities,  counties,  metropolltt.n  areas,  districts, 
regions,  and  Indian  reset  vatlons  and  the 
establishment  and  development  of  the  orga- 
nizational units  needed  thitrefor.  In  extend- 
ing financial  assistance  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  may  require  such  assurances 
as  he  deems  adequate  tha ;  the  appropriate 
State  and  local  agencies  ars  making  reason- 
able progress  In  the  development  of  the  ele- 
ments of  comprehensive  planning.  The  Secre- 
retary  Is  authorized  to  pro  lide  technical  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  governments  and 
their  agencies  and  Instrtmentalitles,  and 
to  Indian  tribal  bodies,  undertaking  such 
planning  and,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  to 
make  studies  and  publish  i  iformatlon  on  re- 
lated problems. 

"(e)  In  the  exercise  of  lis  responsibilities 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sult with  those  officials  of  the  Federal  Qov- 
ernmenl  responsible  for  tlie  administration 
of  programs  of  Federal  assistance  to  the 
States  and  mimlclpallties  for  various  cate- 
gories of  public  facilities  and  other  com- 
prehensively planned  actilvltles.  He  shall, 
particularly,  consult  with!  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  prior  to  his  approval  of  any  dis- 
trict planning  grants  undur  subsections  (a) 
(6)  and  (g).  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  provide  technical  assistance,  with  or 
without  reimbursement,  1^  connection  with 
the  establishment  of  such  districts  and  the 
carrying  out  of  such  planning. 

••(f)  The  consent  of  thejCongress  is  hereby 
given  to  any  two  or  more  ^tates  to  enter  Into 
agreements  or  compacts,  not  In  conflict  with 
any  law  of  the  United  States,  for  cooperative 
efforts  and  mutual  assistance  In  the  compre- 
hensive planning  for  the  trowth  and  devel- 
opment of  Interstate,  metfop>oUtan,  or  other 
urban  areas,  and  to  establish  such  agencies. 
Joint  or  otherwise,  as  they  may  deem  desir- 
able for  making  effective  such  agreements 
and  compacts. 

••(g)  In  addition  to  thfe  planning  grants 
authorized  by  subsection  [<a).  the  Secretary 
is  further  authorized  to  m>ke  grants  to  orga- 
nizations composed  of  public  officials  repre- 
sentative of  the  political  Jtu-lsdlctlons  within 
the  metropolitan  area,  re^on,  or  district  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  4uch  organizations 
to  undertake  studies,  collect  data,  develop 
metropolitan,    regional,    and    district    plans 


and  programs,  and  engage  In  such  other  ac- 
tivities   Including    Implementation    of    such 
plans  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  or  de- 
sirable for  the  solution  of  the  metropolitan, 
regional,  or  district  problems  In  such  areas, 
regions,  or  districts.  To  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,    all    grants    under    this    subsection 
shall  be  for  activities  relatlilg  to  all  the  de- 
velopmental aspects  of  the  total  metropoli- 
tan  area,   region,   or   district   including,    but 
not    limited    to,    land    use,    transportation, 
housing,  economic  development,  natural  re- 
sources  development,    community    facilities, 
and  the  general  Improvement  of  living  en- 
vironments.  A   grant    under   this  subsection 
shall  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  work  for  which  the  grant  Is  made. 
••(h)    In  addition  to  the  other  grants  au- 
thorized   by    this   section,    the    Secretary    Is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  assist  any  city. 
other   municipality,  or  county   in  making  a 
survey  of   the  structures  and   sites   In   such 
locality  which  are  determined  by  its  appro- 
priate authorities  to  be  of  historic  or  archi- 
tectural value.  Any  such  survey  shall  be  de- 
signed to  Identify  the  historic  structures  and 
sites  In   the  locality,  determine  the  cost  of 
their  rehabilitation  or  restoration,  and  pro- 
vide such  other  Information  as  may  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  serve  as  a  founda- 
tion for  a  balanced  and  effective  program  of 
historic   preservation   in   such   locality.   The 
aspects  of  any  such  survey  which  relate  to 
the  identification   of   historic   and   architec- 
tural values  shall  be  conducted   In  accord- 
ance with  criteria  found  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  comparable  to  those  used  In  establishing 
the  national  register  maintained  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  under  other  provisions 
of  law;  and  the  results  of  each  such  survey 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  A  grant  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the 
survey   for  which   It  Is  made,   and  shall   be 
made    to   the   appropriate   agency   or   entity 
specified  In  paragraphs  (1)   through  (11)   of 
subsection  (a)  or.  If  there  Is  no  such  agency 
or  entity  which  Is  qualified  and  willing  to 
receive  the  grant  and  provide  for  its  utiliza- 
tion in  accordance  with  this  subsection,  di- 
rectly   to    the    city,   other    municipality,    or 
county  Involved. 
••(1)    As  used  In  this  section — 
■•(1)    The  term  'metropolitan  area'  means 
a  standard  metropolitan  statistical   area,  as 
established   by   the   Bureau   of    the   Budget, 
subject,   however,   to  such   modifications   or 
extensions  as  the  Secretary  deems  to  be  ap- 
propriate for  the  purpoees  of  this  section. 

•'(2)  The  term  •region'  Includes  (A)  all  or 
part  of  the  area  of  Jurisdiction  of  one  or  more 
units  of  general  local  government,  and  (B) 
one  or  more  metropolitan  areas. 

••  ( 3 )  The  term  •district'  Includes  all  or  part 
of  the  area  of  Jurisdiction  of  (A)  one  or  more 
countlee,  and  (B)  one  or  more  other  units  of 
general  local  government,  but  doee  not  In- 
clude any  portion  of  a  metropolitan  area. 

••(4)  The  term  'comprehensive  planning' 
Includes  the  following : 

'•(A)  preparation,  as  a  guide  for  govern- 
mental policies  and  action,  of  general  plans 
with  respect  to  (1)  the  pattern  and  intensity 
of  land  uee,  (11)  the  provision  of  pubUc 
facllltlee  (Including  transportation  facllltlee) 
and  other  government  services,  and  (iU)  the 
effective  development  and  utilization  of 
human  and  natuj^  reeources; 

•■(B)  long-range  physical  and  fiscal  plans 
for  such  action; 

'•(C)  programing  of  captlal  Improvements 
and  other  major  expenditures,  based  on  a 
determination  of  relative  urgency,  together 
with  definitive  financing  plans  for  such  ex- 
penditure* In  the  earlier  years  of  the  pro- 
gram; 

••(D)  coordination  of  all  related  plans  and 
activities  of  the  State  .^nd  local  governments 
and  agencies  concerned;  and 

••(E)    preparation   of    regulatory    and    ad- 


ministrative measures  in  support  of  the  fore- 
going. 

Comprehensive  planning  for  the  purpose 
of  districts  shall  not  Include  planning  for 
or  assistance  to  establlshmenU  In  relo- 
cating from  one  area  to  another  or  assist 
subcontractors  whose  purpose  is  to  divest, 
or  whose  economic  success  Is  dependent 
upon  divesting,  other  contractors  or  sub- 
contractors of  contract.s  theretofore  custom- 
arily performed  by  them;  Provided,  That  this 
limitation  shall  not  be  construed  to  phohlbit 
assistance  for  the  expansion  of  an  existing 
business  entity  through  the  establishment  of 
a  new  branch,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary  of  such 
entity,  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  branch,  afllliate  or  sub- 
sidiary will  not  result  in  an  increase  In  un- 
employment In  the  area  of  original  location 
or  In  any  other  area  where  such  entity  con- 
ducts business  operations,  unless  the  Secre- 
t.ory  has  reason  to  believe  that  such  branch, 
affiliate,  or  subsidiary  Is  being  established 
with  the  Intention  of  closing  down  the 
operations  of  the  existing  business  entity 
m  the  area  of  Its  original  location  or  In  any 
other  area  where  it  conducts  such  operations. 
••(5)  The  term  State  planning  agencies^ 
includes  official  State  planning  agencies  and 
(In  States  where  no  such  planning  agency 
exists)  agencies  or  instrumentalities  of  State 
government  designated  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  and  acceptable  to  the  Secretary. 

••(6)  The  terms  •metropolitan  planning 
agencies',  •regional  planning  agencies',  and 
•district  planning  agencies^  mean  official 
metropolitan,  regional,  and  district  planning 
agencies,  or  other  agencies  and  instrumen- 
talities designated  by  the  Governor  (or  Gov- 
ernors in  the  case  of  Interstate  planning), 
and  acceptable  to  the  Secretary,  empowered 
under  State  or  local  law  or  Interstate  com- 
pact to  perform  metropolitan,  regional,  or 
district  planning,  respectively:  Provided, 
That  such  agencies  and  Instrumentalities 
shall,  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent,  be 
composed  of  or  responsible  to  the  elected  offi- 
cials of  the  unit  or  units  of  general  local 
government  for  whose  Jurisdictions  they  are 
empowered  to  engage  In  planning. '• 

PLANNED   AREAWIDE   DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  502.  (a)  The  heading  of  title  II  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  •TITLE  II— PLANNED  AREAWIDE 
DEVELOPMENT". 

(b\  Section  201  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•'FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  and  of  Its  peo- 
ple Is  directly  dependent  upon  the  sound  and 
orderly  development  and  the  effective  organ- 
ization and  functioning  of  our  State  and 
local   governments. 

"It  further  finds  that  It  Is  essential  that 
our  State  and  local  governments  prepare, 
keep  current,  and  carry  out  comprehensive 
plans  and  programs  for  their  orderly  physical 
development  with  a  view  to  meeting  efficient- 
ly all  their  economic  and  social  needs. 

"It  further  finds  that  our  State  and  local 
governments  are  especially  handicapped  In 
this  task  by  the  complexity  and  scope  of  gov- 
ernmental services  required,  the  multiplicity 
of  political  Jurisdictions  and  agencies  In- 
volved, and  the  Inadequacy  of  the  opera- 
tional and  administrative  arrangements 
available  for  cooperation  among  them. 

'It  further  finds  that  present  require- 
ments for  areawlde  planning  and  program- 
ing in  connection  with  various  Federal  pro- 
grams have  materially  assisted  In  the  solu- 
tion of  areawlde  problems,  but  that  greater 
coordination  of  Federal  programs  and  addi- 
tional participation  and  cooperation  are 
needed  from  the  States  and  localities  In  per- 
fecting and  carrying  out  such  efforts. 

"(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  pro- 
vide through  greater  coordination  of  Federal 
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and  through  supplementary  grantswlthln  a  reasonable  period  of  time  and  that 


I 


programs. 

for  cerUiln  federally  assisted  development 
projects,  additional  encouragement  and  as- 
sistance to  States  and  localities  for  making 
comprehensive  areawide  planning  and  pro- 
grimilng    effective." 

(c)  Section  202  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  •metropolitan'^  each  place  it 
appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •'area- 
wide". 

( d  M  1 )  Section  205  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ■metropolit.in  development " 
each  place  it  appears  and  Insertliig  in  lieu 
thereof  •areawlde  development". 

(2)  Such  section  l.s  further  amended  by 
striking      out     'mctropolium      are.xs^^      and 

"metropoliUin    area"    and    inserting    in    lieu 
thereof   "areas"  and  "area",  respectively. 

(3)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  "nietropolitanwide"  each  place 
It  appears,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••areawlde". 

(4)  Such  section  Is  further  .imended  by 
striking   out   •metropolitan   planning"   each 


such  utilisation  will  contribute  to  economy, 
elliciency,  and  the  comprehensively  pl.mned 
development  of  the  area.  The  Secretary  shall 
in  all  cases  require  that  Umd  acquired  with 
the  assistance  of  a  grant  \inder  this  section 
be  utilized  for  a  public  purpose  within  live 
years  after  the  date  on  which  a  contract  to 
make  such  grant  is  entered  into,  unless  the 
Secretary  (1)  determines  that  due  to  unu- 
i.ual  circtimstancep  a  longer  period  of  time  is 
necessary  and  in  the  public  interest,  and 
(2)  report.s  such  detorminaiion  jiromptly  to 
the  Committees  on  Banking  and  Currency  of 
the  Senate  and  House  cf  Representatives. 

"(d)  No  hmd  acquired  with  assistance  un- 
der tills  .^eciiion  shall,  without  approval  of 
the  Secretary,  be  diverted  u-om  the  purpase 
originally  approved.  The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove no  .'-uch  diversion  unless  he  tif.ds  th.ii 
the  diversion  is  in  accord  with  the  then 
applicable  comprehensive  plan  for  the  area. 
In  cases  ti  a  diversion  of  land  to  oti-.cr  t'.ian 
a  public  purpose,  the  Secretary  may  rr!quire 
Dlace  it  appears  and  InEertlng  m  lieu  thereof  repavmcnt  of  the  grant,  or  sub.stitut:on  oi 
^  land    of    approxim.-.tely    equal    fair    market 

value,  whichever  he  deems  appropriate.  An 
interim  use  of  the  land  for  a  public  t;r  pri- 
vate  purpose   in   accordance   with   .standards 


••areawlde  planning 

(5)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  'where  appropriate."  uuer  "(Bi "  In 
subsection   (c)(1). 

(6)  Such  section  is  further  iimended  by 
striking  out  "within  the  metropoliuinwide 
area"  in  subsection   if). 

(e)(1)  Paragraphs  d)  and  (2)  of  section 
208  of  such  Act  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"Metropolitan"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••Areawlde". 

(2)  Paragraph  (7)  of  such  section  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  metropolitan  or 
regional"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ", 
metropolitan,  regional,  or  district":   and 

(B)  by  striking  out  'metropolitan"  in  the 
parenthetical  phrase. 

(f)  Section  20C(b)  of  such  Act  i.s  amended 
by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Any 
amounts  appropriated  under  this  section 
shall  remain  available  until  expended,  and 
;'ny  amounts  autiiorized  for  .iny  fiscal  year 
under  this  section  but  not  appropriated  may 
be  appropriated  for  any  succeeding  fiscal  year 
commencing  prior  to  July  1,  1970." 

ADVANCE     ACtSULSITION     OF    LAND 

Sec.  503.  (a)  Section  701  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "in  connection  with 
the  future  construction  of  public  works  and 
facilities"  in  clause  i3)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "in  the  future  for  public  purposes  ". 

(b)  Section  704  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"ADVANCE     ACQUISITION     OF      LAND 

"Sec.  704.  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  and 
assist  the  timely  acquisition  of  land  planned 
to  be  tulllzed  in  the  future  for  public  pur- 
poses, the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  States  and  local  public  bodies  and 
agencies  to  assist  in  financing  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  fee  simple  estate  or  other  interest 
in  such  land. 

••(b)  The  amount  of  any  grant  made  un- 
der this  section  shall  not  exceed  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  reasonable  interest  charges 
on  the  loans  or  other  financial  obligations 
incurred  to  finance  the  acquisition  of  such 
land  for  a  period  not  in  excess  of  the  lesser 
of  ( 1 )  five  years  from  the  date  of  acquisition 
of  such  land  or  (2)  the  period  of  time  be- 
tween the  date  on  which  the  land  was  ac- 
quired and  the  date  its  use  began  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  acquired:  Provided. 
That  where  all  or  any  portion  of  the  cost  of 
such  land  is  not  financed  through  borrow- 
ings, the  amount  of  the  grant  shall  tie  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  aggregate  amount 
of  reasonable  interest  charges  that  the  Sec- 
retary determines  would  have  been  required. 

"(c)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  land  will  be  utilized  for  a  public  purpose 


prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  or  approved  by 
him.  shall  not  constitute  a  diversion  within 
the  meaning  ol  this  .'■ubsection. 

•■(e)  Notwithstanding  any  othei  provision 
i,f  law.  no  project  for  which  land  is  acquired 
with  assistance  under  this  section  shall, 
solely  as  a  result  of  such  advance  acquisition, 
be  considered  ineligible  for  the  purpose  of 
any  other  Federal  loan  or  grant  program,  and 
the  amount  of  the  purchase  price  paid  for 
the  land  by  the  recipient  ol  a  grant  under 
this  section  may  be  considered  an  elipib;e 
cost  for  the  purpose  of  .such  other  Fc.icral 
loan  or  grant  program." 

WATEH  AND  SEWER  F.\CILITIES   PROGRAM 

Sec.  504.  i  .i )  Section  702(C)  of  the  Hou-Jne 
and  Ur".:an  Development  Act  of  1965  i.s 
amended  by  striking  out  •July  1.  1968"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •'October  1.  19C9 ". 

(b)  Section  702(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

( 1 1  by  inserting  after  •'community  "  the 
first  time  it  appe.irs  the  following:  ".  cr  an 
unincorporated  area  served  by  a  water  dis- 
trict or  improvement  diitrict."  : 

(2)  bv  inserting  after  '•community'^  each 
subsequent  time  it  appears  the  following: 
•'or  area":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "a  basic  public  sewer 
facility^'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'a  basic 
public  water  or  sewer  facility". 

I  c )  Section  702  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

"(d)  In  the  administration  of  this  section 
the  Secretary  shall  require  that,  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable,  new  Job  oppor- 
tunities be  provided  for  unemployed  or 
underemployed  persons  in  connection  with 
projects  the  financing  of  which  is  assisted 
under  this  section." 

ALTHORIZATIONS  FOR  THE  WATER  AND  SEWER 
FACILITIES.  NEIGHBORHOOD  FACILITIES.  AND 
ADVANCE    ACQUISITION     OF    LAND    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  505.  (a)  Section  708(b)  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1.  1969"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "'July  1.  1970". 

(b)  Section  708(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  '  $200,000,000  for  grants  under 
section  702"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$200,000,000  (or  $500,000,000  in  the  case  of 
any  sucli  fiscal  year  commencing  after  June 
30,  1967)   for  grants  under  section  702". 

OPEN-SPACE   LAND    PROGRAM 

Sec.  506.  (a)  Section  702(b)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1961  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

••(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated,  for   the   purpose   of   making   grants 


tinder  this  title,  not  to  exceed  $310,000,000 
prior  to  July  1.  1969.  and  not  to  exceed  5.460.- 
000.000  prior  to  July  1.  1970  Any  amounts 
appropriated  under  this  'section  shall  remain 
available  until  expended." 

lb)  Section  708(b)  of  such  Act  I.s  amended 
by   .striking  out    -SSOOOO"   and   inserting   in 
lieu  thereof  ••$125,000". 
AurnoRiziNC  to  make  feasibility  .studies  in 

1  HE       I'UBLlC       V.UBKS      PLANNING      ADVA.Nt  E.S 
rnOGRAM 

Sec.  507.  Section  702ia)  of  the  Housing 
Aft  of  1954  Is  amended  liv  inr-crting  alter 
"to  aid  in  fin.nncinc  the  cost  of"  the  follow- 
ing; "fsaslblllty  studies,". 

P.Ki'KAI,    OF     19S6    H.-IOVISION     FOR    (  OOr.DINATIOV 
or    IEDEa.\L    AIDS    IN     METROPOLITAN    AREAS 

Sec  50H.  Section  204  ol  the  Demonstration 
C  ities  ;,nd  Mctre>ps)litan  Developnicni  Act  «.f 
10(36  I.  repealed. 

TITLE    VI— URBAN     MASS 
TRANSPORTATION 

GRANT     M".  iIor.I/'.TTl>N.S 

'•■EC  001.  (a)  Section  4(h)  i^f  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1064  is  amended 
ill  bv  striking  (nit  the  word  "..iid"  where 
it  first  appears  in  the  lir.st  .sentence,  and  (2) 
In-  inserting  before  the  ijeriod  at  the  end  c)f 
the  first  sentence  ■;  and  $190.000  008  for  fis- 
cal vear  1970" 

lb)  Section  6ic)  of  .such  Act  Is  amended 
111  by  striking  out  'SSO.OOO.OOO'  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereoi  •  .1-56.000.000''.  and  i2)  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereoi  the  following: 
•On  or  after  July  1.  1969.  the  Secretary  may 
make  available  to  finance  projects  under  this 
section  such  additional  sums  out  of  the 
grant  authorization  jirovided  in  section  4«hi 
us  he  c'.cems  appropriate." 

DEFINITION  OF  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 

Sec.  602.  Section  12(c)(5)  of  the  Urb..n 
Ma:s  Transportation  Act  ol  1964  is  amended 
t  1  read  as  follows: 

"1 5)  the  term  •muss  transportation"  means 
transportation  by  bus.  rail,  (r  other  con- 
•rvance.  either  publicly  or  jiri'.ately  uwncd. 
which  provides  to  the  public  pencral  or  .spe- 
c.al  service  ibut  not  Includlnc  school  buses 
<  r  charter  or  sightseeing  service)  on  a  regu- 
I  ;r  and  continuing  basis." 


I 


NSION      OF      emergency      PROGRAM      UNDER 
THE     URBAN     MASS     TRANSPORT.'VTION     ACT 

Kec.  603.  Section  5  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "November  1.  1968'  and  insert- 
■  ac  in  lieu  thereof  •October  1.  1969'". 

NOK-FEDERAL   SHARE   OF    NET   PROJECT   COST 

Sec  004.  I  a)  Section  4(a)  of  the  Urban 
Ma.ss  Transportation  Act  cf  1964  is  amended 
Ijv  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  The  re- 
mainder of  the  net  project  cost  shall  be  pro- 
vided, in  cash,  from  sources  other  than  Fed- 
eral funds.  Not  more  than  50  per  centum 
of  such  remainder  may  be  provided  from 
other  than  public  sources,  and  any  public 
or  private  transit  system  funds  shall  be  pro- 
vided solely  from  undistributed  cash  sur- 
pluses, replacement  cr  depreciation  funds  or 
reserves  available  in  cash,  or  new  capital: 
except  that  in  cases  of  demonstrated  fiscal 
inability  of  an  applicant  actively  engaged  in 
preparing  and  effectuating  a  program  for  a 
unilled  or  officially  coordinated  urban  trans- 
portation system  as  part  of  the  comprehen- 
sively planned  development  of  the  urban 
area,  such  remainder  may  tie  provided  irom 
other  than  public  sources.  No  refund  or  re- 
duction of  the  remainder  of  the  net  project 
cost  shall  be  made  at  any  time  unless  there 
is  at  the  same  time  a  refund  of  a  propor- 
tional amount  of  the  Federal  grant."" 

lb)  Section  5  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The  remainder 
of  the  net  project  cost  shall  be  provided,  in 
cash,  from  sources  other  than  Federal  funds. 
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Not  more  than  50  per  centum  of  such  re- 
mainder may  be  provided  ttpm  other  than 
public  sources,  and  any  pUbltc  or  private 
transit  system  funds  shall  be|  provided  solely 
from  undistributed  cash  surpluses,  replace 
ment  or  depreciation  funds  or  reserves  avail 
able  In  cash,  or  new  capital; 
cases  of  demonstrated  fiscal 
applicant  actively  engaged  In 
effectuating  a  program  for  a 
daily  coordinated  urban  transportation  sys 
tern  as  part  of  the  comprehensively  planned 
development  of  the  urban  area,  such  re- 
mainder may  be  provided  f i  om  other  than 
public  sources.  No  refund  or 
remainder  of  the  net  projet 
made  at  any  time  unless  there  Is  at  the  same 
time  a  refund  of  a  proportional  amount  of 
the  Federal  grant." 

TITLE  VII      SECONDARY  MORTGAGE 
MARKET 
PURPOSES 

Sec.  101.  Tile  purposes  of 
the  partition  of  the  Federal 
gage  Association  as  herctofot'e 
two  separate  aad  distinct  co  porat 
of  which  shall  have  contlnuH  y 
succession  as  a  separated  poitlon 
vlously  existing  corporation 
porations,  to  be  known  aa 
Mortgage  Association,  will  be 
sponsored  private  corporatioi 
assets  and  liabilities  of  the 
Ing  corporation  accounted 
304  of  the  Federal  National  Nlartgage 
tion  Charter  Act.  and  will  cor  tlnue 
the  secondary  market  operai  Ions 
by  such  sect. on  304.  The  ot 
as   Government   National   Mi^rtgage 
tion,  will  remain  In  the  Gov 
tain  the  assets  and  liabilities 
existing  corporation  accounted 
tlons  305  and  306  of  such 
tlnue  to  operate  the  special 
tlons  and  management  and  liquid 
tlons  authorized  by  such  sections 
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AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FEDERAL  ^JATIO.^IAL  MOUT- 
CAGE    ASSOCI.\TION    CH.IBTER    ACT 

Sec.  702.  (a)  The  headlnc  of  title  III  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "FEDERAL  NA'  lONAL  MORT- 
GAGE ASSOCIATION"  aiid  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "NATIONAL  MORTpAGE  ASSOCI- 
ATIONS' 

(b)    Section  301  of  such  Ait  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "in  tl  e  Federal  Gov- 
ernment a"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "facility  for"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "facil  ties  for"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "of  su  ;h  facility"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  t'.iereof  "th<  reof"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "facil  ty  to"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "facilities  to";  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  "the  esisting  mortgage 
portfolio  of  the  Federal  Na  lonal  Mortgage 
Association"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"federally  owned  mortgage  itortfolios". 

(c»  Section  302(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "( 1)  "  imxi  lediately  follow- 
ing "(a)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(henlnafter  referred 
to  OS  the  "Association")";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

•"(2)  On  the  effecUve  date  sstabUshed  pur- 
suant to  section  708  of  tl  e  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968,  the  body 
corporate  described  In  the  foregoing  para- 
graph shall  cease  to  exist  in  that  form  and 
Is  hereby  partitioned  Into  two  separate  and 
distlnct'bodies  corporate,  eac  h  of  which  shall 
have  continuity  and  corpori  te  succession  as 
a  separated  portion  of  the  pievlously  existing 
body  corporate,  as  follows: 

""(A)  One  of  such  separattd  portions  shall 
be  a  body  corporate  without  capital  stock  to 
be  known  as  Goverment  Ni.tional  Mortgage 
Association  (hereinafter  re  erred  to  as  the 
'Association'),  which  shall  te  In  the  Depart- 


ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  which  shall  retain  the  assets  and  liabili- 
ties acquired  and  Incurred  under  sectioivs 
305  and  306  prior  to  such  effective  date.  In- 
cluding any  and  all  liabilities  incurred  pur- 
suant to  section  302(c).  The  Association 
shall  have  succession  until  dissolved  by  Act 
of  Congress.  It  shall  maintain.  Its  principal 
office  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  shall 
bo  deemed,  for  purposes  of  venue  in  civil 
actions,  to  be  a  resident  thereof.  Agencies  or 
omces  may  be  established  by  the  Association 
In  such  other  place  or  places  as  It  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  conduct  of 
Iti  business. 

""iB)  The  other  such  separated  portion 
shall  be  a  body  corporate  to  be  known  as 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  corporation"), 
which  shall  retain  the  assets  and  liabilities 
acquired  and  incurred  under  sections  303 
and  304  prior  to  such  effective  date.  The  cor- 
poration shall  have  succession  until  dissolved 
by  Act  of  Congress.  It  shall  maintain  Its  prin- 
cipal office  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
shall  be  deemed,  for  purposes  of  venue  in 
civil  actions,  to  be  a  resident  thereof."". 

(dt  Section  302(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  Association  is  au- 
thorized" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each 
of  the  bodies  corporate  named  in  subsection 
(a)(2)  is  authorized""; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "lend  (under  section 
304)  on  the  security  of.""; 

(3)  by  Inserting  immediately  before  the 
colon  in  the  first  sentence  ";  and  the  cor- 
poration Is  authorized  to  lend  on  the  security 
of  any  such  mortgages  and  to  purchase,  sell, 
or  otherwise  deal  In  any  securities  guaran- 
teed by  the  Association  under  section  306 
(g)";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "no  mortgage  may  be 
purchased"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Assori.itlon  may  not  purchase  any  mort- 
g-igc  ". 

(ei  Section  302(c)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  consistent  with 
section  307,". 

(f)  Section  302(c)(2)(C)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development."'. 

(g)  Section  302(c)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ""Incurred  by  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu   thereof   '"Incurred   by   the"". 

(h)  The  heading  of  section  303  of  such  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "'Capitaliza- 
tion—federal N.\TIONAL  mortgage  ASSOCIA- 
TION". 

(1)  Section  303(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "nonvoting  common 
stock"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "common 
stock,  without  par  value,  which  shall  be 
vested  with  all  voting  rights,  each  share  be- 
ing entitled  to  one  vote  with  rights  of  cumu- 
lative voting  at  all  elections  of  directors"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "nonvoting  preferred 
stock  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""non- 
voting preferred  stock,  with  a  p:\r  value  of 
$100  per  share,"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  second  and  third 
sentences  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "The  free  transferability  of  the  common 
stock  at  all  times  to  any  person,  firm,  corpo- 
ration, or  other  entity  shall  not  be  restricted 
except  that,  as  to  the  corporation,  It  shall  be 
transferable  only  on  the  books  of  the  cor- 
poration.""; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "'of  the  capital  surplus 
and  the  general  surplus  accounts'"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "retire"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "retire,  at  par,";  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  "the  Association  shall 
deem  feasible"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"■possible  subsequent  to  the  effective  date  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  708  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968"'. 


(J)  Section  303(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "for  Its  services"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  which  may  be 
regarded  as  elements  of  pricing."';  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(k)  Section  303(c)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(only  In  denomina- 
tions of  $100  or  multiples   thereof)""; 

(2)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  the  first 
sentence  the  following:  "In  addition  to  the 
shares  of  common  stock  Issued  under  the 
fore-going  sentence,  the  corporation  may  is- 
sue additional  shares  in  return  for  appro- 
priate payments  into  capital  or  capital  and 
surplus.  The  corporation  rhall  at  all  times  re- 
quire each  servicer  of  Its  mortgages  to  own  a 
minimum  amount  of  common  stock  of  the 
corporation,  measured  by  Its  stated  value. 
Such  minimum  amount  shall  not  exceed  2  per 
centum,  as  determined  from  lime  to  time  by 
the  corporation  with  the  appro\  ,al  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
of  the  aggregate  outstanding  principal  bal- 
ances of  all  mortgages  of  the  corporation 
which  have  been  purchased  subsequent  to 
the  effective  date  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 708  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968  and  which  are  then  serviced 
by  such  servicer  for  the  corporation.'";   and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "the  general  surplus 
account  of  the  Association  shall  not  be  re- 
duced through  the  payment  of  dividends  ap- 
plicable to  such  common  stock  which  exceed 
In  the  aggregate  5  per  centum  of  the  par 
value  of  the  outstanding  common  stock  of 
the  Association"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "the  aggregate  lunount  of  cash  dividends 
paid  on  account  of  any  share  of  such  stock 
shall  not  exceed  any  rate  which  may  be  de- 
termined from  time  to  time  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
be  a  fair  rate  of  return  after  consideration 
of  the  current  earnings  and  capital  condition 
of  the  corporation"". 

(1)  Section  303(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "3225.000,000"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "'$225,000,000;  but  no  such 
stock  may  be  issued  subsequent  to  the  effec- 
tive date  established  pursuant  to  section  708 
of  the  Housing  and  ,Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968"". 

(m)  Section  303(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "'contributions,  and"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "contributions,  to 
purchase  additional  shares  of  such  stock, 
and". 

(n)   Section  303(g)  of  such  Act  Is  repealed. 

(0)  The  heading  of  section  304  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "secondart 

market  operations FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORT- 
GAGE   ASSOCIATION"". 

(p)  Section  304(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  Association 
shall  not  purchase  any  mortgage  Insured  or 
guaranteed  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954"". 

(q)  Section  304(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  '"earnings,  and  In""  and  in- 
serting in  Ileu  thereof  "earnings  unless  a 
greater  ratio  shall  be  fixed  at  any  time  or 
from  time  to  time  by  its  board  of  directors. 
In". 

(r)  Section  304(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(1)  all  of  the  preferred 
stock  of  the  Association  held  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  has  been  retired,  or  (2)  ". 

(s)  Sections  303  and  304  of  such  Act.  as 
amended  by  the  foregoing  subsections  of  this 
section,  are  further  amended — 

(1)  by  ttrlklng  out  "Association"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof, 
in  each  such  place,  "corporation"";   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Associatlon"s"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof, 
In  each  such  place,  "corporation's". 

(t)  The  heading  of  section  305  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:   "special 

ASSISTANCE         FITNCTIONS GOVERNMENT         NA- 
TIONAL mortgage  association". 
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(u)  The  heading  of  section  306  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "manage- 
ment AND  liquidating  FUNCTIONS GOVERN- 
MENT   NATIONAL    MORTCACF    ASSOCIATION". 

(V)  Subsections  (a)  and  lb)  of  section  307 
of  such  Act  are  repealed. 

(w)  Section  307  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended — 

(II    by  striking  out  "Sec.  307.": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(O  All  of  the  benefits 
and  burdens  incident  to  the  administration 
of"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec.  307.  All  of  the  benefits  and  burdens 
incident  to  the  administration  of":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "board  of  directors  of 
the  Association"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment". 

( X )  The  heading  of  section  308  of  such  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "manage- 
ment"". 

(y)   Section  308  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  bv  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  follow- 
ing "308"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  first  two  sentences 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "AH  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association  shall  be  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  the  Association  shall  be  adminis- 
tered under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "the  board  shall  de- 
termine" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Secretary  shall  determine"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "Association.  The  chair- 
man of  the  board"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Association,  and  shall  have  power  to 
adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws  governing 
the  performance  of  the  powers  and  duties 
granted  to  or  Imposed  upon  it  by  law.  The 
Secretary"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors,"' and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "by 
the  Secretary."; 

(6)  by  striking  out  the  last  .sentence;  :.nd 

(7)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(b)  The  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation shall  have  a  board  of  directors 
which  shall  consist  of  fifteen  persons,  one- 
third  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  annually  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
remainder  of  whom  shall  be  elected  annually 
by  the  common  stockholders.  The  board  shall 
at  all  times  have  as  members  appointed  by 
the  President  at  least  one  person  from  the 
homebuUding  industry,  at  least  one  person 
from  the  mortgage  lending  industry,  and  at 
least  one  person  from  the  real  estate  indus- 
try. Each  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
shall  be  appointed  or  elected  for  a  term  end- 
ing on  the  date  of  the  next  annual  meeting 
of  the  stockholders,  except  that  any  such 
member  may  be  removed  from  office  by  the 
President  for  good  cause.  Any  elective  seat  on 
the  board  which  becomes  vacant  after  the 
annual  election  of  the  directors  shall  be  filled 
by  the  board,  but  only  for  the  unexpired  por- 
tion of  the  term.  Any  appointive  seat  which 
becomes  vacant  shall  be  filled  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  President,  but  only  for  the  un- 
expired pKortion  of  the  term.  Within  the 
limitations  of  law  and  regulation,  the  board 
shall  determine  the  general  policies  which 
shall  govern  the  operations  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  shall  have  power  to  adopt,  amend. 
and  repeal  bylaws  governing  the  performance 
of  the  powers  and  duties  granted  to  or  im- 
posed upon  it  by  law.  The  board  of  directors 
shall  select  and  effect  the  appointment  of 
qualified  p>ersons  to  fill  the  offices  of  presi- 
dent and  vice  president,  and  such  other  of- 
fices as  may  be  provided  for  In  the  bylaws. 
Any  member  of  the  board  who  Is  a  full-time 
oiBcer  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  not,  as  such  member,  receive 
compensation  for  his  services." 

(zi      Section     309(a)      of     such     Act     Is 
amended — 

(1)   by  striking  out  "The  Association"  and 


Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Each  of  the  bodies 
corporate  named  in  section  302(a)  i2)"': 

(2)  by  striking  out  "by  its  board  of  direc- 
tors, to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws  gov- 
erning the  performance  of  the  powers  and 
duties  granted  to  or  imposed  upon  it  by 
law;"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "conduct  it«  business" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "conduct  its 
business  without  regard  to  any  qualification 
or  similar  statute": 

(4)  by  striking  out  "the  Association  may 
deem"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "it  may 
deem":  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  "the  puri>oses  of  the 
Association"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"its  purposes". 

laa)  Seot.wii  309(c)  of  .su,';!  Act  is 
amcndecJ — 

(1)    by  striking  out  ■"(  1 )"'; 

i2)  by  striking  out  "The  Asso.-iation"  .»::d 
inserting  .a  lieu  thereof  "(1)  The  Assc.-i  .- 
tion": 

(3)  by  striking;  out  ".  and  (2)  the  Aseo- 
ci.ition  shall,  with  respect  to  its  seconvlnry 
m.irket  operations  under  section  304  after 
the  cutoir  date  referred  to  in  section  303(d) 
of  this  title,  pay  annually  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Ireasury,  for  covering  into  miscel- 
laneous receipts,  an  amount  equivalent  to 
the  amount  of  Federal  income  taxes  lor 
which  it  woiild  be  subject  if  ii  wert  not  ex- 
empt from  such  taxes  with  resjject  to  such 
Eec;.iid..ry   market  operations":    and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  corporation,  including  its  fran- 
chise, capital,  reserves,  surplus,  mortgages  or 
other  security  holdings,  and  income,  shall  be 
exempt  from  all  taxation  now  or  hereafter 
imposed  by  any  State,  territory-,  possession. 
Commonwealth,  or  dependency  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  by 
any  county,  municipality,  or  local  taxing  au- 
thority, except  that  any  real  property  of  the 
corporation  shall  be  subject  to  State,  ter- 
ritorial, county,  municip.tl.  or  local  taxation 
to  the  .same  extent  as  other  real  property  is 
taxes." 

(bb)  Section  309(d)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  inserting  "d  )  "  immediate! v  follow- 
ing "(d)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Chairman  of  the 
Board  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "agents."  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "agents  of  the  Association.  ": 
and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Tlae  board  of  directors  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  have  the  power  to  select  and 
.appoint  or  employ  such  oificers.  attorneys, 
employees,  and  agents,  to  vest  them  with 
such  powers  and  duties,  and  to  fix  and  to 
cause  the  corporation  to  pay  such  compen- 
sation to  them  for  their  services,  as  it  may 
determine;  and  any  such  action  shall  be 
without  regard  to  the  Federal  civil  service 
and  classification  laws.  Appointments,  pro- 
motions, and  separations  so  made  shall  be 
based  on  merit  and  efficiency,  and  no  po- 
litical test  or  qualification  shall  be  pernait- 
ted  or  given  consideration.  Each  officer  and 
employee  of  the  corporation  who  is  employed 
by  the  corporation  prior  to  the  termination 
of  the  transitional  period  referred  to  In 
section  710(b)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968  and  who  on  the 
day  pre\'ious  to  the  beginning  of  such  em- 
ployment will  have  been  subject  to  the  civil 
service  retirement  law  (subch.  Ill  of  ch.  83 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code)  shall,  so  long 
as  his  employment  by  the  corporation  con- 
tinues without  a  break  in  continuity  of 
service,  continue  to  be  subject  to  such  law; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  such  law  his  employ- 
ment by  the  corporation  without  a  break  in 
continuity  of  service  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
employment    by    the    Government    of    the 


United  States.  The  corporation  shall  con- 
tribute to  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  Fund  a  sum  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 8334(a)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
except  that  such  sum  shall  be  determined 
by  applying  to  the  total  basic  pay  las  de- 
fined in  5  use.  8331(3)  and  except  as  here- 
inafter provided)  paid  to  the  employees  of 
the  corporation  who  are  covered  by  the  civil 
.service  retirement  law,  the  per  centum  rate 
determined  annually  by  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commis.slon  to  be  the  excess  of 
the  total  normal  cost  per  centum  rate  i^f 
the  civil  service  retirement  system  over  the 
employee  deduction  rate  specified  in  section 
8334(a)  ol  title  5.  United  States  Code.  The 
corporation  shall  also  pay  into  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund 
such  portion  of  the  cost  of  administration 
of  the  fund  as  is  determined  by  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission  to  be  attrib- 
utable to  Its  employees.  Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  provisions,  there  shall  not  be 
c.n.=klered  Icr  the  purposes  of  the  ilvll 
:crilce  retirement  law  ijir.t  pcrtlon  of  il.e 
ba,sic  pay  in  any  one  year  f.f  anv  officer  •  r 
rniployee  of  the  c<  rp(  ratLm  which  exceeds 
the  basic  pay  proviclcr!  for  in  section  5312 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  on  the  last 
day  of  such  year.  Except  as  provided  in  this 
.subsection,  the  corporation  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code." 

(cci  Section  309(e)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  '"body  corporate  cre- 
ated by  section  302"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "'bodies  corporate  named  in  section 
302(ai  (2)": 

(2)  by  inserting  ".  'Government  National 
Mortgage  Association"."  immediately  follow- 
ing "'  'Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion' ":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Violations  of  the  foregoing  sentence  may  be 
enjoined  by  any  court  of  general  Jurisdiction 
at  the  suit  of  the  proper  body  corporate  In 
any  such  suit,  the  plaintiff  may  recover  any 
actual  damages  flowing  from  such  violation, 
and.  in  addition,  shall  be  entitled  to  puni- 
tive damages  (regardless  of  the  existence  or 
nonexistence  of  actual  damages)  of  not  ex- 
ceeding $100  for  each  day  during  which  such 
violation  is  committed  or  repeated." 

(dd)  Section  309(g)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•■(g)  The  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  act  as  depositaries, 
custodians,  and  fiscal  agents  for  each  of  the 
bodies  corporate  named  in  section  302(a)  )2i. 
for  its  own  account  or  as  fiduciary,  and  such 
banks  shall  be  reimbursed  for  such  services 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  agreed  upon:  and 
each  of  such  bodies  corporate  may  it.self  act 
in  such  capacities,  for  its  own  account  or  as 
fiduciary,  and  for  the  account  of  others." 

I  ee )  Section  309  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(h)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  have  general  regulatory 
power  over  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  and  shall  make  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
to  insure  that  the  purposes  of  this  title  are 
accomplished.  No  stock,  obligation,  security, 
or  other  Instrument  shall  be  issued  by  the 
corporation  without  the  prior  approval  of  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  may  require  that  a 
reasonable  portion  of  the  corporation's  mort- 
gage purchases  be  related  to  the  national 
goal  of  providing  adequate  housing  for  low 
and  moderate  income  families,  but  with  rea- 
sonable economic  return  to  the  corporation. 
The  Secretary  may  examine  and  audit  the 
books  and  financial  transactions  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  he  may  require  the  corporation 
to  make  such  reportc  on  its  activities  as  he 
deems  advisable." 

(ff)   Section  311  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

( 1 )   by  striking  out  "the  Association"  and 
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Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ' 
corporate  named  In  sectloh 

(2)   by  adding  at  the  ei 
lowing:    "All    stock 
participations,  or  other 
pursuant  to  this  title  shall 
tent   as   securities   which 
tlons  of  or  obligations 
clpal  or   Interest  by  the 
deemed  to  be  exempt  sec 
meaning  of  laws  admin 
rltles    and    Exchange    Con 
such  Issuances  shall  be  m 
approval   of   the  Secretary 
Urban  Development." 


obllfatlons. 


ther  of  the  bodies 

302(a)  (2)";  and 

d  thereof  the  fol- 

securlties, 

Instruments  Issued 

to  the  same  ex- 

ure   direct   obllga- 

guai  anteed  as  to  prin- 

Dnlted   States,   be 

irltles  within  the 

istfred  by  the  Secu- 

mlFsUm;     but    all 

ide  only  with  the 

of   Hou.-Jlng    and 


PARTICIPATIOfJS 

Sec.  703.  Section  302(c)  ( 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  b 
end    thereof    the   foUowln 
that  the  Insufficiency  requl 
is  on  account  of  principal 
standing  beneficial  Interest  i 
authorized    to   be   Issued 
graph    (4)    of   this   subsec^l 
hereto,  the  trustee  Is 
Issue  addttioaal  beneficial 
tlclp&tlons  tar  refinancing 
of  requiring  any  triistcr 
payments  to  the  trustee  f 
funds  or  other  sources.   E4ch 
beneficial  interests  or 
In  an  amount  determined 
not  In  exces3  of  the  as; 
the    trustee    would 
trustor  or  trustors  to  pay 
funds  or  other  sources 
without  regard   to  the 
graph  (41  of  this  subsectldn 
Issues  of  beneficial  Interest  i 
shall  be  deemed  to  h.ive 
to  the  authority  contained 
ation  Act  or  Acts  under 
Interests    or    p.jrticlpatloni 
issued.'" 

MORTC.\CE-B.\CKED    AlcrRITIES 

Sec.  704.   (a)    Section  3o|  of  the  National 
Housing  Act   is  amended 
end   thereof  the   following 


ly   adding   at   the 

new  subsection: 

"(d)  To    provide    a    gJeatcr    degree    of 

pvestment  market 

financing  its  op- 


liquldlty  to  the  mortgage  1 
and  an  additional  means  o 
erations  under  this  sectioi  i,  the  corporation 
is  authorized  to  set  aside  a  ly  mortgages  held 
by  It  under  this  section,  a  id,  upon  approval 
of  the  Secretr^ry  of  the  Trej  .siu-y,  to  Issue  and 
sell  securities  based  upon 
set  aside.  Securities  issuec 


section  may  be  in  the  for  n  of  debt  obliga- 


tions or  trust  certificates 
terest.  or  both.  Securities 


subsection  shall   have  sue  ti   maturities  and 


bear  such  rate  or  rates  of 


determined  by  the  corporation  with  the  ap- 


proval   of    the    Secretary 
Securities  Issued  by  the 


this  subsection  shall,  to  tlie  same  extent  as 


securities  which  are  direct 

obligations   guar.inteed   as 

interest  by  the  United  Stakes,  be  deemed  to 

be  exempt  securities  withii  the  meaning_of 

laws  administered  b;.'  the  "  ~ 

change  Commission.  Mortg 

suaiit  to  this  subsection 


be  adequate  to  enable  the  corporation  to 
make  timely  principal  and  Interest  payments 
on  the  securities  Issvied  apd  sold  pursuant 
to  this  subsection." 

(bt  Section  306  of  sucA  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
nev/  subsection: 

"igl  The  A.ssoclation  is  authorized,  upon 
su.'h  terms  and  condition  i  as  it  may  deem 
apprc.priate,  to  guarantee  the  timely  pay- 
ment of  principal  of  and  Interest  on  such 
trust  cerUficates  or  other  securities  as  shall 
( i )  be  issued  by  the  corp<  ration  under  sec 
tlon  304(d).  or  by  any  oth;r  issuer  approved 
fur  t!ie  purposes  of  this  lubsection  by  the 
Association,  and  (2)  be  ba.  ed  on  and  backed 
by  a  trust  or  pool  comp<6ed  of  mortgages 
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i)  of  the  National 
I  In.'^ertlng  at  the 
In    the   event 
•ed  by  the  trustee 
naturltles  of  out- 
or  participations 
irsuant   to   para- 
on,   or  pursuant 
to  elect  to 
interests  or  par- 
purposes  In   lieu 
trustors  to  make 
•om  appropriated 
such   issue  of 
ons  shall  be 
liy  the  trustee  but 
amount  which 
require    the 
I  rom  appropriated 
may  be  issued 
provisions   of  para- 
All  refinancing 
or  participations 
1  issued  pursuant 
In  the  appropri- 
ch  the  beneficial 
were    or'glnally 


auth  Drized 


parti  cipatic 


sgregi  ,te 
other  vise 


tlie  mortgages  so 
under  this  sub- 


of   beneficial   in- 
issued  under  tins 


interest  as  may  be 


of    tlie    Treasury. 
( orporation  under 


obligations  of  or 
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which  are  Instired  under  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  or  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949, 
or  which  are  Insured  or  guaranteed  under 
the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944  or 
chapter  37  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 
The  Association  shall  collect  from  the  issuer 
a  re.asf'nable  fee  for  any  guaranty  under  this 
subsection  and  shall  make  such  charges  as  It 
may  determine  to  be  reasonable  for  the  analy- 
sis of  any  trust  cr  other  security  arrangement 
proposed  by  the  issuer.  In  the  event  the 
Issuer  is  unable  to  make  any  p.iyment  of 
principal  of  or  Intercut  on  any  pecurlty 
guaranteed  under  this  subsection,  the  As- 
sociation shall  make  such  payment  as  and 
when  due  in  cash,  and  thereupon  shall  be 
subrogated  fully  to  the  rlirht  satisfied  by  such 
payment.  Any  Federal.  State,  or  other  law  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  tlic  Assocla- 
•  tlon  is  hereby  empowered,  in  connection  with 
any  guaranty  under  this  subsection,  whether 
before  or  after  any  default,  to  provide  by 
contract  with  the  issuer  for  the  extinguish- 
ment, upon  default  by  the  issuer,  of  any  re- 
demption, equitable,  legal,  cr  other  right, 
title,  or  interest  of  the  Isstier  In  any  mortgage 
cr  mnrtirages  constituting  the  trust  or  pool 
against  which  the  guaranteed  securities  arc 
issued;  and  with  respect  to  any  issue  of 
guaranteed  securities,  in  the  event  of  default 
and  pursuant  otherwise  to  the  terms  of  the  ' 
contract,  the  mortgages  that  conr.tlt\ite  such 
trust  or  pool  shall  become  the  absolute  prop- 
erty of  the  Association  subject  only  to  the 
unsatisfied  rights  of  the  holders  of  the  se- 
curities based  on  and  backed  by  such  trust  or 
pool.  The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  is  plefiged  to  the  payment  of  all 
amounts  which  niay  be  required  to  be  paid 
under  any  truaranty  under  this  subsection. 
There  shall  be  excluded  from  the  total 
nmcunts  set  frrth  In  subsection  (c)  the 
amounts  of  any  mort^^agcs  acquired  by  the 
A?soclatlon  as  a  result  of  Its  operations 
under  this  subsection." 

SI  DOaniNATCD     AND     CONVOTTIBLE     OBLIC.'.TIONS 

Sec.  705.  Section  304  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended  by  adding  thereto  ( after 
subsection  (d)  as  added  by  section  704  of 
this  Act)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
corporation  Is  authorized  to  issue,  upon  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trcasxiry, 
obligations  which  are  subordinated  to  any 
or  all  other  obligations  of  the  corporation, 
l:irlud!ng  subsequent  obligations.  Tlie  obll- 
n" tlons  issued  under  this  subsection  shall 
have  such  maturities  and  bear  such  rate  or 
rates  of  interest  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  corporation  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  may  be  made 
redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  coriwratlon 
before  maturity  In  such  manner  as  may  be 
stipulated  In  such  obligations.  Any  of  such 
abnegations  may  be  made  convcrtltsle  Into 
shares  of  common  stock  In  r.uch  manner,  at 
such  price  or  prices,  and  at  such  time  or 
time .  as  may  be  stipulated  therein.  The  total 
principal  amount  of  sxich  subordinated  obli- 
gations which  may  be  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  shall  not  exceed  two  times  the 
sum  of  (1)  the  capital  of  the  corporation 
represented  by  its  outstanding  common  stock 
and  (2)  Its  surplus  and  undistributed  earn- 
ings at  such  time.  The  outstanding  total 
principal  amount  of  such  obligations  which 
are  entirely  subordinated  to  the  obllpatlons 
of  the  corporation  issued  or  to  be  Issued 
under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
capital  of  the  coriwratlon  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  aggregate  amount  of  obli- 
gations Issued  under  subsection  (b)  which 
may  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time.  Obli- 
gations issued  by  the  corporation  under  this 
subsection  sliall.  to  the  same  extent  as  se- 
curities which  are  direct  obligations  of  or 
obligations  guaranteed  as  to  principal  or 
Interest  by  the  United  States,  be  deemed  to 
be  exempt  securities  within  the  meaning  of 
laws    administered    by    the    Securities    and 


Exchange  Commission.  The  corporation  shall 
Insert  appropriate  language  In  all  of  its  obli- 
gations issued  under  this  subsection  clearly 
indicating  that  ctich  obligations,  together 
with  the  interest  thereon,  are  not  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States  and  do  not  constltut-e 
a  debt  or  obligation  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  a<::ency  or  instrumentality  thereof  other 
than  the  corporation.  TTie  corporation  Is  au- 
thorized to  purchase  In  the  open  market  any 
of  Its  ohll^itloni  outstanding  under  this 
si'.b  ccllon  :t»  any  lime  and  at  any  price." 

SPECIAL   ASSISTANCE  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  706.  Section  305(c)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended — 

(1>  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "July  1. 
1967,";  and 

(21  by  striking  out  the  period  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  ",  and  by  $500,000,000  In 
July  1.  1969." 

AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  707.  (a)  Section  306(b)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1959  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  pur- 
suant" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Gov- 
ernment National  Mortgage  Association 
pursuant". 

(b)  Section  312(d)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Federal" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Government". 

(c)  Section  5(b)  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking;  out  "Tlie  Federal"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "The  Government"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ",  and  the  position  of 
the  President  of  said  Association  Is  hereby 
allocated  among  the  pKJsltlons  referred  to  in 
section  7(c)   hereof". 

(d)  Section  7(b)  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  is 
repjealed. 

ic)  Section  101  of  the  Govcrrunent  Corpo- 
ration Control  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Federal  National  Mortgage  Association" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Government 
National  Mortgage  Association". 

(f)  Section  13(4)  (F)  of  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  1959  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Federal"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Government". 

(g)  Section  6(b)  of  the  Participation  Sales 
Act  of  1066  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
ond.iry  market  operatloiis  carried  on  by  the 
Federal"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the 
Government". 

(h)  Section  1820(e)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Federal  National"  In  three  places  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof,  in  each  such  place.- 
"Government  National". 

(I)  Section  709  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association"  each  place  it 
r.pperirs  and  inserting  In  lleti  thereof.  In  each 
such  place.  "Government  National  Mortgage 
Association". 

(j)  Section  5133  of  the  ncvlsed  Statutes 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  the  Govern- 
ment National  Mortgage  Association"  imme- 
diately following  "Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association". 

(k)  Section  11(h)  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
the  Govermnent  Nafoaal  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion, la  the  stock  of  the  Federal  Natlcn-.l 
Mortg.^ge  Association"  immediately  following 
"Federal  N..tiG:"nl  Mortr.icje  Association". 

(I)  Section  16  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  At*  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  the 
Government  National  Mortgage  Association" 
Immediately  following  "Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association". 

(m)  Section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  is  amended  by  Inserting  "or 
the  Government  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion," Immediately  following  "Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association"  and  by  Insert- 
ing "or  the  stock  of   the  Federal   National 
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Mortgage  Association"  Immediately  after  "any 
other  agency  of  the  United  States". 

(n)  Section  8(8)  (E)  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  th« 
Government  National  Mortgage  Association" 
Immediately  following  "Federal  National 
Mortgage   Association". 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sic.  708.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  be  effective  from  and  after  a  date, 
no  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
as  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  Notice  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  s\ich  effective  date  shall  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  at  least 
thirty  days  prior  thereto. 

SAVINGS    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  709.  (a)  No  cause  of  action  by  or 
against  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation existing  prior  to  the  effective  date 
established  pursuant  to  section  708  shall 
abate  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this 
title.  Any  such  cause  of  action  may  there- 
after be  asserted  by  or  against  the  appro- 
priate corporate  body  named  in  section  302 
(a)(2)    of  the  National  Hoiislng  Act. 

(b)  No  suit,  action,  or  ether  proceeding 
commenced  by  or  against  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association,  or  any  officer 
thereof  In  his  official  capacity,  prior  to  the 
effective  date  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 708  shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  title.  A  court  may  at  any  time 
thereafter  during  the  pendency  of  any  such 
litigation,  on  its  own  motion  or  that  of  any 
party,  order  that  the  litigation  ma>  be  main- 
tained by  or  against  the  appropriate  cor- 
porate body  named  in  section  302(a)(2)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  or  the  appropriate 
corresponding  officer  thereof. 

,  TRANSmONAL     PROVISIONS 

Sec.  710.  (ai  On  the  effective  date  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  708  of  this  Act, 
each  share  of  outstanding  nonvoting  com- 
mon stock,  with  a  par  value  of  .IHOO  per 
share,  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation shall  be  changed  into  and  shall  be- 
come one  share  of  voting  common  stock, 
without  par  value,  of  such  corporation. 

(b)(1)  The  provisions  of  section  308(b) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  ( is  added  by 
section  702(y)(7l  of  this  Act)  shall  be  ap- 
plicable only  to  the  extent  that  Its  provisions 
do  not  conflict  with  this  subsection. 

(2)  For  a  transitional  period  after  the  ef- 
fective date  established  pursuant  to  section 
708  of  this  Act.  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  shall 
consist  of  nine  persons.  For  a  term  expiring 
on  the  date  of  the  first  annual  meeting  of 
the  corporation's  stockholders,  ail  members 
of  the  board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  For 
a  term  beginning  on  such  date,  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  board  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretar>',  and  two  members  shall  be  elected 
by  the  common  stockholders.  For  subsequent 
terms  beginning  prior  to  the  termination  of 
the  transitional  period,  five  members  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary,  and  four  mem- 
bers shall  be  elected  by  the  common  stock- 
holders. For  each  term  beginning  prior  to  the 
termination  of  the  transitional  period,  the 
Secretary  shall  appoint  as  a  member  of  the 
board  the  president  of  the  corporation.  Dur- 
ing the  transitional  period,  the  president  of 
the  corporation  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  may  be  removed  from 
office  by  the  President  for  good  cause. 

(3)  The  transitional  period  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (2)  shall  come  to  an  end  at  such 
time  as  the  board  of  directors  shall  find,  with 
the  approval  of  tiie  Secretary,  tliat  not  less 
than  one-third  of  the  corporation's  common 
stock  is  owned  by  persons  or  institutions  in 
the  mortgage  lending,  homebuilding,  re&l 
estate,  or  related  businesses;  but  in  no  event 


shall  It  end  sooner  than  May  1,  1970,  or  later 
than  May  1,  1973. 

(c)  Frcan  the  effective  date  established 
pvirsuant  to  section  706  and  until  the  re- 
tirement of  the  last  of  the  outstanding 
shares  of  its  preferred  stock,  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  wholly  owned  corporation  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act.  Notwithstanding  the  loregoing 
provisions  of  this  paragraph,  the  financial 
transactions  of  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  shall  continue  to  be  sub- 
ject to  audit  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice for  such  period  as  there  may  be  out- 
sUinding  obligations  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  which  are  guaranteed 
as  to  principal  or  interest  by  the  Govern- 
ment  National   Mortgage  Association. 

(d)  Those  persons  who  are  the  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Nation.il  Mortgage 
Association  immediately  prior  to  the  ciVcc- 
tive  date  established  pursuant  to  section  708 
shall  become  the  olficers  and  employees  of 
the  Government  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation on  such  date.  The  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  and  the  Government 
National  Mortgage  Association  shall  provide 
by  contract  for  the  conditions  and  methods 
under  which  and  by  which  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  during  the  tran- 
sitional period  may  employ  those  irdlvlduals 
who  are  employees  of  the  Government  Na- 
tlon.T.1  Mortgage  Association  on  such  effec- 
tive date:  and  may  provide  by  contract  for 
the  operation  by  either  of  such  corporations 
of  any  of  the  functions  of  the  other.  The 
.Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment shall  make  every  reasonable  effort  to 
place  in  other  comparable  Federal  positions 
any  individuals  who  are  career  or  career- 
conditional  employees  of  the  Government 
National  Mortgage  Association  on  such  effec- 
tive date  and  who  are  subsequently  during 
the  transitional  period  neither  employed  by 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
nor  retained  by  the  Government  National 
Mort-zaee  Association. 

TITLE   VIII— NATIONAL   HOUSING 
PARTNERSHIPS 

STATEMENT     OP    PCRPOSE 

Sec.  801.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  vol- 
ume of  housing  being  produced  for  families 
and  Individuals  of  low  or  moderate  income 
must  be  increased  to  meet  the  national  goal 
of  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  en- 
vironment for  every  American  family,  and 
declares  that  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
.Stites  to  encourage  the  widest  possible  par- 
ticipation by  private  enterprise  in  the  pro- 
vision of  housing  for  low  or  moderate  income 
families.  The  Congress  has  therefore  deter- 
mined that  one  or  more  private  organizations 
should  be  created  to  encourage  maximum 
participation  by  private  Investors  in  pro- 
grams and  projects  to  provide  !ow  and  mod- 
cr.ite  income  housing. 

CT.EATION     OF     CORPORATIONS 

Sec  802.  (a)  There  is  liereby  authorized  to 
be  created  a  private  corporation  for  profit 
(hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"corporaticr.") .  Tlie  corporation  will  not  bo 
an  agency  or  establishment  of  the  United 
States  Government.  Tlie  corporation  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  title  and,  to 
the  extent  consistent  with  this  title,  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Business  Corporation 
Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  29-901  et  seq). 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  finds  It  In  the 
national  interest  to  do  so.  he  may  cause  the 
creation  of  an  additional  corporation  or  ad- 
ditional corporations  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title.  All  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shaU  thereupon  become  applicable  to 
each  such  corporation,  and  to  the  limited 
partnership  formed  by  It  pursruant  to  sec- 
tion 807. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  construed 
to  preclude  private  persons  from  creating 
otlier  corporations  and  organizing  other  part- 


nerships. Joint  ventures,  or  associations  for 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  this  title  as  the  pur- 
poses of  the  corporation  and  the  partnership 
described  in  section  807. 

PROCESS     OP     ORGANIZATION 

Sec  803.  (a)  The  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  .idvice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  incorporators  of 
the  corporation,  one  of  whom  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  President  to  serve  as  chairman. 
The  incorporators  shall  serve  as  the  initial 
board  of  directors  until  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  stockholders  cr  until  th«*lr  suc- 
cessors are  elected  and  have  qualified. 

(b)  The  incorporators  shall  take  whr^tever 
actions  are  necessary  or  appropriate  to  es- 
tablish the  corporation,  including  the  filing 
of  articles  of  Incorporation  as  approved  by 
the  F*resident. 

(c)  The  Incorporators  shall  also  arrange 
for  an  initial  offering  of  shares  of  stock  in 
the  corporation  and  of  interests  in  the  part- 
nership described  in  section  807  of  this  title. 
If  the  incorporators  deem  it  advisable  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  initial  offering  may  be  made  upon  terms 
which  require  the  purchase  of  other  secu- 
rities of  the  corporation  or  of  interests  in 
such  partnership. 

DIRECTORS 

Sec  804.  The  corporation  shall  have  a 
board  of  directors  ( hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "tioard"  i ,  consisting  of 
fifteen  members.  Three  members  of  the  board 
Khali  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  Stat.es.  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  effective  on  the  date 
on  which  the  other  members  are  elected,  and 
for  terms  of  three  years  cr  until  their  suc- 
cessors have  been  appointed  and  liave  quali- 
fied, except  ihat  the  first  three  members  of 
the  board  so  appointed  shall  continue  in  of- 
fice for  terms  of  one.  tv/o.  and  three  years, 
respectively,  and  anj  member  so  appoint.ed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed  only  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  director  whom  he  suc- 
ceeds. Twelve  members  of  the  board  shall  be 
elected  by  the  stockholders. 

FINANCING    the    a)RP0RAT10N 

Sec.  805.  The  corporation  shall  have  the 
power  to  create  and  issue  the  number  of 
shares  stated  in  its  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion. Such  shares  may  be  divided  into  one 
or  more  classes,  any  or  all  of  which  classes 
may  consist  of  shares  with  par  value  or 
shares  without  par  value,  with  such  desig- 
nations, preferences,  voting  powers,  and  spe- 
clsd  or  relative  rights  and  such  limitations, 
restrictions,  or  qualifications  thereof  as 
shall  ije  stated  in  the  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion. The  articles  of  incorporation  may  limit 
or  deny  the  voting  power  of  the  shares  of 
any  class. 

PURPOSES  AND  POWERS  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

Sec  806.  (a)  In  order  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives and  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  corporation  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  plan,  initiate,  and  carrv-  out,  pursuant 
to  Federal  programs  or  otherwise,  the  build- 
ing or  rehabilitation  of  housing  and  relatrd 
facilities  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  families 
and  individuals  of  low  or  moderate  income; 

(2)  buy.  own,  manage,  lease,  or  other- 
wise acquire  or  dispose  of  property  in  con- 
nection with  the  developments,  projects,  or 
undertakings  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1); 
and 

(3)  provide  such  funds  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  accomplisli  the  developments,  proj- 
ects, or  undertakings  referred  to  In  para- 
graph ( 1 ) . 

(b)  Included  In  the  activities  authorized 
to  the  corporation  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  purposes  indicated  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  are,  among  others  not  specifi- 
cally named — 

(1)  to  enter  lni<o  partnerships,  limited 
partnerships.  Joint  vent-jres.  and  other  as- 
sociations with  individuals,  corporations,  and 
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private  and  gfovemment^l  agencies,  organi- 
zations, and  Institutions; 

(2)  to  act  as  manager)  or  general  partner 
of  any  such  partnership,  venture,  or  asso- 
ciation; 

(3)  to  conduct  or  cottract  for  research 
and  studies  related  to  thej  development,  dem- 
onstration, and  evaluatlo  1  of  Improved  tech- 
niques and  methods  of  lonstructlng,  reha- 
bilitating,  and   maintain  ,ng   housing; 

(4)  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  non- 
profit corporations,  limited  dividend  corpo- 
rations, and  others  with  lespect  to  the  plan- 
ning, financing,  construction,  rehabilitation, 
maintenance,  and  management  of  housing 
for  low  and  moderate  income  families  and 
Individuals; 

(5)  to  make  loans  oij  grants.  Including 
grants  of  interests  In  housing  and  related 
facilities,  to  nonprofit  cdrporatlons.  limited 
dividend  corporations,  artd  others.  In  carry- 
ing out  Its  activities  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section;  and 

(6)  to  hire  or  accept  *ie  voluntary  serv- 
ices of  consultants,  experts,  advisory  boards, 
and  panels,  to  aid  the  corporation  In  carry- 
ing out   the  purposes  of ;  this  title. 

(c)  To  carry  out  the  foregoing  purposes 
and  engage  in  the  foregoing  activities,  the 
corporation  shall  have  th*  usual  powers  con- 
ferred upon  a  stock  corporation  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Buslnees  Corjjoratlon  Act. 

(d)  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  have  the 
effect  of  waiving  or  othflrwlse  atfectlng  the 
applicability  of  the  provisions  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  (40  TJ.S.C.  26'Ja — 276a-5),  or  any 
other  law  requiring  conlpUance  with  labor 
standards.  In  the  case  of  any  construction  to 
which  such  provisions  would  otherwise 
apply. 

NATIONAL    HOUSINO    PARTNERSHIP 

Sec.  807.  (a)  The  corpct-atlon  Is  authorized 
to  arrange  for  the  formation,  as  a  separate 
organization,  of  a  llmlte4  partnership  (here- 
inafter in  this  title  referted  to  as  the  "part- 
nership") under  the  District  of  Columbia 
Uniform  Limited  Partnership  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  41-401  et  seq.j  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  In  any  of  the  ictlvltles  authorized 
for  the  corporation  undef  section  906  of  this 
title,  and  to  enter  into  ^  partnership  apree- 
ment  governing  the  affairs  of  such  limited 
partnership. 

(b)  The  partnership  bhall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
this  title,  of  (1)  the  District  of  Columbia 
Uniform  Limited  Partnership  Act  and  (2) 
those  provisions  of  the  I^lstrlct  of  Columbia 
Uniform  Partnership  Actj  (DC.  Code.  sec.  41- 
301  et  seq.)  made  applicable  by  section  6(2) 
of  that  Act  (D.C.  Code.  .sbc.  41-305(2) ).  Not- 
withstanding any  Inconsistency  between  the 
provisions  of  such  Acts,  t>r  of  any  other  law, 
and  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  part- 
nership organized  pursiiint  to  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  to  havei  the  legal  status  of 
a  limited  partnership. 

(c)  The  partnership  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  partnerships,  limited  partnerships,  or 
Joint  ventures  organize*  under  applicable 
State  or  local  law  for  the  purpose  of  engaging 
in  low  and  moderate  Incpme  housing  devel- 
opments, projects,  or  undertakings  In  par- 
ticular localities. 

(d)  The  corporation  stiall  be  the  general 
partner  in  the  partnership.  The  capital  of  the 
partnership  and  the  cc  ntrlbutlons  of  the 
partners  shall  be  In  suih  amounts  and  at 
such  times  as  are  set  f(irth  In  or  pursuant 
to  the  partnership  agreement. 

(e)  The  partnership  Agreement  shall  in- 
clude provisions  designed  to  assure  that  (1) 
the  partnership  shall  participate  In  low  and 
moderate  Income  houfelng  developments, 
projects  or  undertakings  In  a  manner  de- 
signed to  encourage  the  Participation  therein 
of  local  interests,  and  (2^)  In  any  such  devel- 
opment, project,  or  undetrtsking  the  partner- 
ship shall  not  subscribe  Ito  more  than  25  per 
centum  (including  equiiy  investments  made 
In  services  or  property)  Df  the  aggregate  ini- 
tial equity  Investment  Unless,  In  the  Judg- 


ment of  the  corporation  as  general  partner, 
the  balance  of  the  required  equity  invest- 
ment Is  not  readily  obtainable  from  other 
responsible  Investors  residing  or  doing  busi- 
ness In  the  local  community. 

(f)  The  partnership  agreement  may  with- 
out limitation  ( 1 )  permit  each  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  corporation  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  partnership  as  a  limited  partner, 
(2)  authorize  the  inclusion  of  other  limited 
partners  In  addition  to  the  stockholders  of 
the  corporation.  (3)  provide  that  the  assignee 
of  the  partnership  Interest  of  a  limited  part- 
ner of  the  partnership  who  Is  also  a  stock- 
holder of  the  corporation  may  not  become  a 
substituted  limited  partner  unless  he  also 
acquires  the  assignor's  stock  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  (4)  include  provisions  requiring 
that  the  corporation  as  a  general  partner  ap- 
prove the  substitution  or  addition  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  partnership. 

(g)  A  corporation  which  is  a  limited 
partner  In  the  partnership  shall  not  be- 
come liable  as  a  general  partner  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  ( 1 )  such  corporation  is  a 
holder  of  shares  of  voting  stock  of  the  cor- 
poration oonstltuting  not  more  than  5  per 
centum  of  the  total  number  of  outstanding 
shares  of  such  stock  and  exercises  any  of 
the  rights  (Including  voting  rights)  of  a 
holder  of  such  shares,  and/or  (2)  a  person 
who  is  an  officer  or  director  of  such  corpora- 
tion (or  of  another  corporation  which  con- 
trols or  Is  subject  to  the  control  of,  or  Is 
under  conunon  control  with,  such  corpora- 
tion) Is  a  director  of  the  corporation  and 
performs  the  duties  of  that  office.  The  inter- 
est of  a  limited  partner  In  the  partnership 
shall  not  be  treated  as  a  stock  Interest  in 
the  corporation,  notwithstanding  that  such 
Interest  of  a  limited  partner  may  be  pro- 
portionate to  his  stock  Interest  In  the  cor- 
poration. 

(h)  The  certificate  of  the  partnership  and 
any  amendment  thereof  required  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Uniform  Limited  Partner- 
ship Act  shall  be  executed  and  acknowledged 
by  the  corporation  as  member  and  by  each 
other  member  of  the  partnership  or  his  at- 
torney-in-fact duly  authorized  by  power  of 
attorney  In  writing.  Tlie  corporation  may 
execute  and  acknowledge  the  certificate  and 
any  ajnendment  thereof  as  attorney-in-fact 
for  any  member,  member  to  be  substituted  or 
added,  or  assigning  member,  by  whom  the 
certificate  or  amendment  Is  required  to  be 
executed  and  acknowledged  and  who  has 
appointed  the  corporation  as  such  attorney. 

REPOKT  TO  CONGRESS  AND  RECORDS 

Sec.  808.  (a)  The  corporation  shall  sub- 
mit an  annual  report  to  the  President  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress  within  six 
months  after  the  end  of  Its  fiscal  year.  The 
report  shall  include  a  comprehensive  and 
detailed  report  of  the  operations,  activities, 
and  financial  condition  of  the  corporation 
and  the  partnership  under  this  title. 

(b)  The  accounts  of  the  corp>oration  and 
of  the  partnership  shall  be  audited  annually 
In  accordance  with  generally  accepted  audit- 
ing standards  by  lndep>endent  certified  public 
accountants  or  Independent  licensed  public 
accountants  certified  or  licensed  by  a  regula- 
tory authority  of  a  State  or  other  political 
subdivision  of  the  United  States. 

ANTrrRUST   LAWS 

Sec.  809.  Nothing  contained  herein  shall 
affect  the  applicability  of  the  Federal  anti- 
trust laws  to  the  activities  of  the  corporation 
and  the  partnership  created  under  this  title 
and  of  the  persons  participating  therein  or  in 
partnerships,  limited  i>artnershlps,  or  Joint 
ventures  with  either  of  them. 

RIGHT  TO  REPEAL,  ALTEB,  OR  AMEND 

Sec.  810.  The  right  to  repeal,  alter,  or 
amend  this  title  at  any  time  Is  expressly 
reserved. 

AMENDMENT  TO  BANKING   LAWS 

Sec.  811.  Paragraph  "Seventh"  of  section 
5136  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  24)  is 


amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision in  this  paragraph,  the  association  may 
purchase  for  its  own  account  shares  of  stock 
issued  by  a  corporation  authorized  to  be 
created  pursuant  to  title  VIII  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968,  and  may 
make  Investments  in  a  partnership,  limited 
partnership,  or  Joint  venture  formed  pur- 
suant to  secUon  807(a)  or  807(c)  of  that 
Act.  • 

TTTLK  IX— RURAL  HOUSINO 
HOUSING    FOR  LOW  AND   MODERATE   INCOME  PER- 
SONS   AND     FAMILIES 

Sec.  901.  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section; 

"LOANS  TO  PROVIDE  OCCUPANT-OWNED.  RENTAL, 
AND  COOPERATIVE  HOUSING  FOR  LOW  AND 
MODERATE    INCOME    PERSONS    AND    FAMILIES 

"Sec.  5ai.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  502.  517(a),  and  515,  loans 
to  persons  of  low  or  moderate  Income  under 
section  502  or  517(a)(1),  and  loans  under 
section  515  to  provide  rental  or  cooperative 
housing  and  related  facilities  for  persons  and 
families  of  low  or  moderate  income  or  elderly 
persons  and  elderly  families,  shall  bear  Inter- 
est at  a  rate  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  at 
not  less  than  a  rate  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  current  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to  ma- 
turity comparable  to  the  average  maturities 
of  such  loans,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one- 
eighth  of  1  per  centum.  less  not  to  exceed  the 
difference  between  the  adjusted  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
1  per  centum  per  annum:  Provided,  That 
such  a  loan  may  be  made  only  when  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  needs  of  the 
applicant  for  necessary  housing  cannot  be 
met  with  financial  assistance  from  other 
sources  Including  assistance  imder  section 
235  or  236  of  the  National  Housing  Act:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  Interest  on  loans  under 
section  502  or  517(a)  to  victims  of  natural 
disasters  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  which 
would  be  applicable  to  such  loans  under  sec- 
tion 502  without  regard  to  this  section. 

"(b)  Housing  and  related  facilities  pro- 
vided with  loans  described  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  located  In  rural  areas;  and  appli- 
cants eligible  for  such  loans  under  section 
502  or  517(a)(1).  or  for  occupancy  of  hous- 
ing provided  with  such  loans  under  section 
515,  shall  Include  otherwise  qualified  non- 
rural  residents  who  will  become  rural  resi- 
dents. 

"(c)  There  shall  be  reimbursed  to  the 
Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund  by  annual 
appropriations  the  amounts  by  which  non- 
prlnclpal  payments  made  from  the  fund  dur- 
ing each  fiscal  year  to  the  holders  of  insured 
loans  described  In  subsection  (a)  exceed  In- 
terest due  from  the  borrowers  during  each 
year;  and  the  Secretary  from  time  to  time 
may  Issue  notes  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  section  517(h)  to  obtain 
amovuits  equal  to  such  reimbursed  excess 
payments,  pending  the  annual  reimburse- 
ment by  appropriation." 

HOUSING    FOR    RURAL    TRAINEES 

Sec  902.  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  Is  amended  by  adding  after  section 
521  (as  added  by  section  901  of  this  Act)  the 
following  new  section; 

"HOUSING    FOR    RURAL    TRAINEES 

"Sec.  522.  (a)  Upon  the  application  of 
any  State  or  {jolltlcal  subdivision  thereof, 
or  any  public  or  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion, the  Secretary  is  authorized,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  after  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  housing  and  re- 
lated facilities  cannot  reasonably  be  provided 
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In  any  other  way,  to  provide  financial  and 
technical  assistance  for  the  establishment, 
in  rural  areas,  of  housing  and  related  facili- 
ties for  trainees  and  their  families  who  are 
residents  of  a  rural  area  and  have  a  rural 
background,  while  such  trainees  are  enrolled 
and  participating  in  training  courses  de- 
signed to  Improve  their  employment  capa- 
bility. The  selection  of  training  sites  and  lo- 
cation of  housing  shall  be  made  with  due 
regard  to  the  economic  viability  of  the  area, 
and  only  after  consideration  of  a  labor  area 
survey  and  full  coordination  among  all  Gov- 
ernment agencies  having  primary  responsi- 
bility   for    administering    related    programs. 

"(b)  Housing  and  related  facilities  as- 
sisted under  this  section  shall  be  safe  and 
sanitary,  con.>;tnicted  In  the  most  economical 
manner,  and  of  modest  design,  giving  due 
consideration  to  the  purposes  to  be  served 
and  the  needs  of  the  occupants,  and  may.  In 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  include 
mobile  family  qu.irters.  Design  and  location 
shall  be  such  as  to  facillt.Tte.  as  feasible,  the 
use  of  such  housing  and  related  facilities  for 
other  purposes  when  no  longer  needed  for 
the  primary  purpose. 

"(c)  The  applicant  shall  contribute  the 
necessary  lind.  or  funds  to  acquire  such 
land,  from  its  own  resources.  Including  land 
acquired  by  donation  or  from  funds  re- 
payable under  subsection  (e)  or  borrowed 
from  other  sources. 

"(d)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  made 
available  under  this  section  unless,  to  the 
extent  and  for  the  periods  required  by  the 
Secretary,  the  applicant  agrees  that — 

"(1)  such  housing  will  be  maintained  at 
all  times  in  a  safe  and  sanitary  condition 
in  accordance  with  standards  prescribed  by 
State  or  local  law.  or.  in  the  absence  of  such 
standards,  with  requirements  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary; 

"(2)  priority  shall  be  given  at  all  times,  in 
granting  occupancy  of  such  housing  and 
facilities,  to  the  trainees,  and  their  families 
described  in  subsection  (a) ;  and 

"(3)  rentJiis  charged  them  shall  not  ex- 
ceed amounts  approved  by  the  Secretary 
after  considering  the  portion  of  the  actual 
total  family  income  which  the  family  can 
afford  to  pay  for  rent  while  meeting  its  other 
immediate  needs  during  occupancy. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may  make  advances 
pursuant  to  any  contract  for  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  section  at  such  times 
and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  specified  in 
the  contract.  Such  advances  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land  sliail  be  repayable  with  Interest 
and  within  a  period  not  to  exceed  thirty- 
three  years  and  may  be  made  upon  such 
security.  If  any,  as  the  Secretary  requires. 
Advances  for  other  purposes  may  be  made  re- 
payable with  or  without  Interest  or  nonre- 
payable, as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
on  the  basis  of  the  anticipated  Income  and 
cost  of  operation  of  the  housing  and  related 
facilities  and  the  ability  of  each  applicant 
to  finance  such  f.icllltles.  Any  advances  shall 
be  limited  to  cover  the  capital  co.sts  of  con- 
structing such  facilities,  plus  Interest  on 
borrowings  to  cover  such  costs. 

"(f)  Should  housing  and  related  facilities 
assisted  pursuant  to  a  contract  under  this 
section  be  sold  to  an  Ineligible  transferee  or 
diverted  to  a  use  other  than  its  primary 
purpose  within  a  period  specified  In  the  con- 
tract, all  advances  made  under  such  contract 
shall  be  repaid  to  the  Secretary,  up  to  the 
amount  of  the  sales  price  or  the  fair  value 
of  the  property  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, whichever  Is  higher,  with  Interest  from 
the  date  of  the  sale  or  diversion.  If  no  suit- 
able alternate  use  of  the  property  Is  avail- 
able, as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  after 
the  purpose  of  this  section  can  no  longer  be 
served,  the  property  shall  be  returned  to  Its 
original  condition  by  the  recipient  of  the 
assistance. 

"(g)  Interest  charged  on  advances  made 
under  this  section  shall  be  at  a  rate,  pre- 


scribed by  the  Secretary,  which  shall  be  not 
less  than  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  taking  into  consideration 
the  current  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to 
maturity  comparable  to  the  average  matu- 
rities of  such  loans,  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
one-elRhth  of  1  per  centum,  less  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  difference  between  the  adjusted 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  1  per  centum  per  annum,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regu- 
lations to  Insure  that  Federal  funds  ex- 
pended under  this  section  are  not  wasted  or 
dissipated. 

"(i)  As  used  in  this  section  (1)  the  term 
"related  facilities'  shall  include  any  necessary 
community  rooms  or  buildings,  infirmaries, 
uiilities.  access  roads,  water  and  .sewer  serv- 
ices, and  the  minimum  fixed  or  movable 
equipment  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  necessary  to  malte  the  housing  reason- 
ably habitable  by  trainees  and  their  families; 
and  (2)  the  term  'trainee'  means  any  per- 
son receiving  training  under  any  federally 
assisted  training  program. 

"(j)  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
in  connection  with  the  provision  of  housing 
and  related  facilities  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion, where  such  hou.^ing  Includes  8  or  more 
dwelling  units,  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates 
not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar 
construction  In  the  locality  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
27Ga— 276a-5) ;  and  no  assistance  shall  be 
extended  under  this  section  with  respect  to 
.such  housing  and  the  related  facilities  with- 
out first  obtaining  adequate  assurance  that 
these  labor  Etand.irds  will  be  maintained 
upon  the  construction  work  Involved.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to 
the  labor  standards  specified  In  this  sub- 
section, the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14 
of  1950  (64  Stat.  1267)  and  section  2  of  the 
Act   of   June    13.    1934    (40   U.S.C.   276c). 

"(k)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  section." 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  903.  Section  513  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  (e)"  and  insert- 
ing 111  lieu  thereof  "(e)  ";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following;  ";  and  (f)  such 
sums  as  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  to 
administer  the  provisions  of  sections  235  and 
236  of  the  National  Housing  Act". 

purchase:  of  land  for  building  sites 
Sec.  904.  Section  514ff )  (2)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  before  "(B)", 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "and  (C)  hind 
necessary  for  an  adequate  site". 

MUTU.^L    AND    SELF-HELP    HOUSING 

Sec.  905.  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
Is  amended  by  adding  after  section  522  (as 
added  by  section  902  of  this  Act)  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"MUTUAL    AND    EELP-HELP    HOUSING 

"Sec.  529.  (a)  The  purposes  of  this  section 
are  (li  to  make  financial  assistance  avail- 
able on  reasonable  terms  and  conditions  In 
rural  areas  and  small  towns  to  needy  low- 
Income  Individuals  and  their  families  who. 
with  the  benefit  of  technical  assistance  and 
overall  guidance  and  supervision,  participate 
In  approved  programs  of  mutual  or  self-help 
housing  by  acquiring  and  developing  neces- 
sary land,  acquiring  building  materials,  pro- 
\idlng  their  own  labor,  and  working  cooper- 
atively with  others  for  the  provision  of  de- 
cent, safe,  and  sanitary  dwellings  for  them- 


selves, their  families,  and  others  In  the  area 
or  town  involved,  and  (2)  to  facilitate  the 
efforts  of  both  public  and  private  nonprofit 
organizations  providing  assistance  to  such 
Individuals  to  contribute  their  technical  and 
.supervisory  skills  toward  more  effective  and 
comprehensive  programs  of  mutual  or  self- 
help  housing  In  rural  ureas  and  small  towns 
wherever  nece.ssary. 

"(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  ""Secretiiry") 
is  authorized — 

•■(1)(A)  to  make  grants  to,  or  contract 
with,  public  or  private  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions, agencies,  institutions,  organizations, 
and  other  associations  approved  by  him,  to 
pay  part  or  all  of  the  costs  of  developing, 
conducting,  administering,  or  coordinating 
effective  and  comprehensive  programs  of 
technical  and  supervisory  assistance  which 
will  aid  needy  low-Income  individuals  and 
their  families  In  carrying  out  mutual  or  self- 
help  housing  efforts; 

"(B)  to  establl.sh  the  Self-Help  Housing 
Land  Development  Fund,  referred  to  herein 
as  the  Self-Help  Fund,  to  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  as  a  revolving  fund  for  making 
loans,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  and  in 
such  amounts  as  he  deems  necessary,  to  pub- 
lic or  private  nonprofit  organisations  for  the 
acqulsltior  and  development  of  land  as 
building  sites  to  be  subdivided  and  j^old  to 
famllie.'^.  nonprofit  organizations,  and  cooper- 
atives eligible  for  assistance  under  section 
235  or  236  of  the  National  Hou.-^ing  Act  or 
section  521  of  this  act.  Such  a  loan,  with  In- 
terest at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  3  percent  per 
annum,  shall  be  repaid  within  a  period  not 
to  exceed  two  years  from  the  making  of  the 
loan,  or  within  such  additional- period  ."i.r  may 
be  authorized  by  the  Secretary  in  any  ca.se 
as  being  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
hereof. 

"(2)  to  make  loans,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  and  In  such  amounts  as  he  deems 
necessary,  to  needy  low-income  individuals 
participating  In  programs  of  mutual  or  self- 
help  hotislng  approved  by  him.  for  the  acqui- 
sition and  development  of  land  and  for  the 
purchase  of  such  other  building  materials 
as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  enable  them, 
by  providing  substantially  all  of  their  own 
labor,  and  by  cooperating  with  others  partic- 
ipating in  such  programs,  to  carry  out  to 
completion  the  construction  of  decent,  safe, 
and  tanltary  dwellings  for  such  individuals 
and  their  families,  subject  to  the  following 
limitations: 

"(A)  there  Is  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
payment of  the  loan; 

•■  ( B)  the  amoimt  of  the  ioan,  together  with 
other  funds  which  may  be  available,  is  ade- 
quate to  achieve  the  purpose  for  which  the 
loan  Is  made; 

"(C)  the  credit  assistance  Is  not  otherwise 
available  on  like  tcrnis  or  conditions  from 
private  sources  or  through  other  Federal, 
State,  or  local  programs; 

"(D)  the  loan  bears  interest  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  per  annum  on 
the  impald  balance  of  principal,  plus  such 
additional  charge,  if  any.  toward  covering 
other  costs  of  the  loan  program  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  to  be  consistent 
with  its  purposes;  and 

"(E)  the  loan  is  repayable  within  not 
more  than  thirty-three  years. 

"(c)  In  determining  whether  to  extend 
financial  assistance  under  paragraph  (1)  or 
(2)  of  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary  shall 
take  Into  consideration,  among  other  factors, 
the  suitability  of  the  area  within  which 
construction  will  be  carried  out  to  the 
type  of  dwelling  which  can  be  provided  under 
mutual  or  self-help  housing  programs,  the 
extent  to  which  the  assistance  will  facilitate 
the  provision  of  more  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary housing  conditions  than  presently  exist 
in  the  area,  the  extent  to  which  the  as- 
sistance will   be  utilized  efficiently  and   ex- 
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pedltlously.  the  extent  tD  which  the  assist- 
ance win  effect  an  inciiease  In  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  low-lnco»ne  Individuals  par- 
ticipating in  the  mutual  br  self-help  housing 
program,  and  whether  ^the  assistance  will 
fulfill  a  need  in  the  area; which  Is  not  other- 
wise being  met  through  lother  programs.  In- 
cluding those  carried  odt  by  other  Federal, 
State,  or  local  agencies. 

"(d)  As  used  In  thl^  section,  the  term 
construction'  Includes  IJhe  erection  of  new 
dwellings,  and  the  rehaUllltatlon,  alteration, 
conversion,  or  Improvement  of  existing 
structures. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  is  iuthorlzed  to  estab- 
lish appropriate  criteria:  and  procedures  In 
order  to  determine  the  lellgibillty  of  appli- 
cants for  the  financial  assistance  provided 
under  this  section.  Including  criteria  and 
procedures  with  respect  to  the  periodic  re- 
view of  any  construction  carried  out  with 
such  financial  assistance. 

"(f)  There  are  hereby  Authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  flscijl  year  commencing 
after  Jufie  30,  1968,  and  ^nding  prior  to  July 
1  1973,  SUth  sums,  not  irj  excess  of  $5,000,000 
for  any  such  fiscal  year,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
No  grant  or  loan  may  be  made  or  contract 
entered  Into  under  the  atithorlty  of  this  sec- 
tion after  June  30,  1973,.  except  pursuant  to 
a  commitment  or  otheij  obligation  entered 
into    pursuant   to    this   Section    before    that 

date. 

"(g)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  pufposes  of  subsection 
(b)(1)(B)  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  po,  1969,  and  not  to 
exceed  $2,000,000  for  tht  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30  1970.  Any  amount  so  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  aiiy  fiscal  year  which 
is  not  appropriated  may!  be  appropriated  for 
any  succeeding  fiscal  yeAr  or  years.  Amounts 
appropriated  under  thl^  subsection  shall  be 
deposited  In  the  Self-He»p  Fund,  which  shall 
be  available  without  fisckl  year  limitation  for 
making  loans  under  subsection  (b)(1)(B). 
Instruments  and  property  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  in  or  as  a  retult  of  making  such 
loans  shall  be  assets  of/  the  Self-Help  Fund. 
Sums  received  from  thfe  repayment  of  such 
loans  shall  be  deposited  in  and  be  a  part  of 
the  Self-Help  Fund." 

TITLE     X— URBAN     PROPERTY     PROTEC- 
TION AND   REINSURANCE 
SHORT  trrLE 
Sec.   1001.  This  title  Lnay  be  cited  as  the 
"Urban  Property  Protecpon  and  Reinsurance 
Act  of  1968." 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLaJaTION  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  1002.  (a)  The  Ccjngress  finds  that  (1) 
the  vitality  of  many  Aiierlcan  cities  Is  being 
threatened    by    the    deterioration    of    their 
inner  city  areas;  responsible  owners  of  well- 
maintained  residential]  business,  and  other 
properties   In   many   of   these  areas   are   un- 
able to  obtain  adequate  property  insurance 
coverage  against  fire,  cilme.  and  other  perils; 
the  lack  of  such  Insurance  coverage  accel- 
erates   the    deterloratlcin   of    these    areas    by 
discouraging  private  Inlestment  and  restrict- 
ing the  availability  of  credit  to  repair  and 
improve   property   therfeln;    and   this   deteri- 
oration  poses   a   serloiis   threat    to   the    na- 
tional economy;    (2)    recent  riots  and  other 
civil   commotion    In    n^any    American    cities 
have  brought  about  abnormally  high  losses 
to  the  private   propertfy   insurance   Industry 
for   which   adequate   reinsurance   cannot   be 
obtained  at  reasonablQ  cost,  and  the  risk  of 
such   losses  will  maka  most   lines  of   prop- 
erty Insurance  even  more  difficult  to  obUiln; 
(3)   the  capacity  of  thp  private  property  In- 
surance  industry    to   provide   adequate    In- 
surance is  threatened,  and  the  continuity  of 
such  property  Insurance  protection  is  essen- 
tial to  the  extension  ol  credit  in  these  areas; 
and   (4)    the  national  Interest  demands  ur- 
gent action  by  the  Congress  to  assure  that 


essential  lines  of  property  Insurance.  In- 
cluding lines  providing  protection  against 
riot  and  civil  commotion  damage  will  be 
available  to  property  owners  at  reasonable 
cost. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  title  are.  there- 
fore, to  ( 1 )  encourage  and  assist  the  various 
State  insurance  authorities  and  the  property 
insurance  industry  to  develop  and  carry  out 
statewide  programs  which  will  make  nec- 
essary property  Insurance  coverage  against 
the  Are.  crime,  and  other  perils  more  readily 
available  for  residential,  business,  and  other 
properties  meeting  reasonable  underwriting 
standards;  and  (2)  provide  a  Federal  pro- 
gram of  reinsurance  against  abnormally  high 
property  Insurance  losses  resulting  from 
riots  and  other  civil  commotion,  placing  ap- 
propriate financial  responsibility  upon  the 
States   to  share  in  such   losses. 


AMENDMENT     OF     THE     NATIONAL     HOUSING     ACT 

Sec.  1003.  The  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title; 

"TITLE    XII— NATIONAL    INSURANCE    DE- 
VELOPMENT  PROGRAM 
"PROGRAM    AUTHORITY 

"Sec.  1201.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  establish  and  carry  out  the  programs  pro- 
vided for  in  parts  A.  B.  and  C  of  this  title. 

"(b)(1)  The  powers  of  the  Secretary  under 
this  title  shall  terminate  on  April  30,  1973, 
except  to  the  extent  necessary— 

•(A)  to  continue  reinsurance  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  1223(b)  until 
April  30.  1976; 

•(B)  to  process,  verify,  and  pay  claims  for 
reinsured  losses  and  perform  other  neces- 
sary functions  In  connection  therewith;  and 

"(C)  to  complete  the  liquidation  and  ter- 
mination of  the  reinsurance  program. 

"(2)  On  April  30.  1976.  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  possible,  the  Secretary  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress,  for  Its  approval,  a  plan  for 
the  liquidation  and  termination  of  the  re- 
Insurance  program. 

■ADVISORY    board;     MEETINGS.    DUTIES,    COMPEN- 
SATION,   AND    EXPENSES 

•Sec  1202.  (a)(l»  There  Is  established  an 
Advisory  Board  (hereinafter  called  the 
•Board)  consisting  of  nineteen  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary.  Members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  selected  from  among  repre- 
sentatives of  the  general  public,  the  Insur- 
ance industry.  State  and  local  governments 
including  State  insurance  authorities,  and 
the  Federal  Government.  Of  these  members 
of  the  Board,  not  more  than  six  shall  be  reg- 
ular full-time  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  not  less  than  four  shall  be 
representatives  of  the  private  insurance  in- 
dustry and  not  less  than  four  shall  be  rep- 
resentatives of  State  insurance  authorities. 

••(2)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

••(3)  Each  member  shall  serve  for  a  term  of 
two  years  or  until  his  successor  has  been  ap- 
pointed, except  that  no  person  who  Is  ap- 
pointed while  a  full-time  employee  of  a  State 
or  the  Federal  Government  shall  serve  in  such 
position  after  he  ceases  to  be  so  employed. 
unless  he  is  reappointed. 

"(4)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  that  term. 

••(b)  The  Chairman  shall  preside  at  all 
meetings,  and  the  Vice  Chairman  shall  pre- 
side in  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Chair- 
man In  the  absence  of  both  the  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman,  the  Secretary  may  ap- 
point any  member  to  act  as  Chairman  pro 
tempore  The  Board  shall  meet  at  such  times 
and  places  as  It  or  the  Secretary  may  fix  and 
determine,  but  shall  hold  at  least  four  reg- 
ularly scheduled  meetings  a  year.  Special 
meetings    may    be   held    at    the    call    of    the 


Chairman  or  any  three  members  of  the  Board, 
or  at  the  call  of  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  The  Board  shall  review  general  policies 
and  shall  advise  the  Secretary  virith  respect 
thereto,  and  perform  such  other  functions  as 
are  specified  In  this  title. 

•■(d)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  not, 
by  reason  of  such  membership,  be  deemed  to 
be  employees  of  the  United  States,  and  such 
members,  except  those  who  are  regular  full- 
time  employees  of  the  Government,  shall  re- 
ceive for  their  services,  as  members,  the  per 
diem  equivalent  to  the  rate  for  grade  GS-18 
of  the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  when  engaged 
In  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  each 
member  of  the  Board  shall  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
such  title  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service  employed  Intermittently. 

•'DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  1203.  (a)  When  used  in  this  litlf. 
unless   the   context    otherwise   requires,    the 

term — 

••(1)  environmental  hazard'  means  any 
hazardous  condition  that  might  give  rise  to 
10.SS  under  an  insurance  contract,  but  which 
is  beyond  the  control  of  the  property  owner; 
••(2)  essential  property  insurance'  means 
insurance  against  direct  loss  to  property  r.s 
defined  and  limited  in  standard  fire  policies 
and  extended  coverage  endorsement  thereon, 
as  approved  bv  the  State  insurance  authority 
and  the  Secretary,  and  insurance  for  such 
types  classes,  and  locations  of  property 
against  the  perils  of  vandalism,  malicious 
mischief,  burglary,  or  theft,  as  the  Secretary 
by  rule  shall  designate.  Such  insurance  shall 
not  include  automobile  insurance  and  shall 
not  include  insurance  on  such  types  of  manu- 
facturing risks  as  may  be  excluded  by  the 
State  insurance  authority; 

"(3)  'inspection  facility',  with  respect  to 
any  State,  means  any  rating  bureau  or  other 
person  designated  by  the  State  insurance  au- 
thority to  perform  inspections  under  fair 
access  to  Insurance  requirements  plans  under 
part  A; 

"(4)  'insurer'  Includes  any  Insurance  com- 
pany or  group  of  companies  under  common 
ownership  which  Is  authorized  to  engage  in 
the   Insurance   business   under   the   laws   of 

any  State; 

"(5)  'pool'  means  any  pool  or  association 
of  insurance  companies  In  any  State  which 
Is  formed,  associated,  or  otherwise  created 
for  the  purpose  of  making  property  insur- 
ance more  readily  available; 

••(6)  •losses  resulting  from  riots  or  civil 
disorders'  means  losses  resulting  from  riots 
or  civil  disorders  under  policies  for  standard 
lines  of  property  insurance  for  which  rein- 
surance is  offered  under  section  1221.  as  de- 
termined under  regulations  of  the  Secretary; 
"(7)  'property  owner",  with  respect  to  any 
real,  personal,  or  mixed  real  and  personal 
property,  means  any  person  having  an  insur- 
able interest  In  such  property; 

••(8)  'person'  Includes  any  Individual  or 
group  of  Individuals,  corporation,  partner- 
ship, or  association,  or  any  other  organized 
group  of  persons; 

"(9)  'reinsured  losses'  means  losses  on  re- 
Insurance  claims  and  all  direct  expenses  in- 
curred in  connection  therewith  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  expenses  for  processing, 
verifying,  and  paying  such  losses; 

"(10)  'standard  line  of  property  Insurance' 
Includes— 

"(/)   fire  and  extended  coverage; 
"(B)   vandalism    and    malicious    mischief; 
"(C)   other  allied  lines  of  fire  Insurance; 
"(D)   burglary  and  theft; 
"(E)    those  portions  of  multiple  peril  poli- 
cies covering  perils  similar  to  those  provided 
for   in    subparagraphs    (A),    (B).    (C),    and 
(D); 
•'(F)   Inland  marine; 
"(G)   glass; 
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"(H)   boiler  and  machinery: 

"(I)   ocean  marine; 

"(J)    aircraft  physical  damage;   and 

"(K)  such  other  lines  generally  offered  to 
the  public  which  include  protection  against 
damage  from  riot  or  civil  commotion  as  the 
Secretary  by  regulation  may  designate; 

■■(11)  State'  means  the  several  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific; 

'■(12)  'urban  area'  Includes  any  munic- 
ipality or  other  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  subject  to  population  or  other  limi- 
tations defined  in  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  and  such  additional  areas  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  State  Insurance 
authority;    and 

"(13)  "year'  means  a  calendar  year,  fiscal 
year  of  a  company,  or  such  other  period  of 
twelve  months  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  define. 
by  rules  and  regulations,  any  technical  or 
trade  term,  insofar  as  such  definition  is  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"P.VRT   A— Statewide   Plans   To   Assitre   Fair 
Access  to  Insurance  Requirements 

"fair  plans 
"Sec  1211.  (a)  Each  insurer  reinsured  un- 
der this  title  shall  cooperate  with  the  State 
insurance  authority  in  each  State  in  which 
it  is  to  acquire  such  reinsurance  in  establish- 
ing and  carrying  out  statewide  plans  to  as- 
sure fair  access  to  insvirance  requirements 
(FAIR  plans) . 

•■(b)  Such  plans  must  be  approved  by  the 
State  Insurance  authority,  or  be  authorized 
or  required  by  State  law.  and  shall  be 
designed  to  make  essential  property  insur- 
ance more  readily  available  In.  but  not  neces- 
sarily limited  to.  urban  areas.  Such  plans 
may  vary  In  detail  from  State  to  State  be- 
cause of  local  conditions,  but  all  plans  shall 
contain  provision  that — 

"(1)  no  risk  shall  be  written  at  surcharged 
rates  or  be  denied  insurance  coverage  for 
essential  property  insurance  unless  there  has 
first  been  an  inspection  of  the  risk,  without 
cost  to  the  owner,  by  an  inspection  facility 
and  a  determination  by  the  insurer,  ba.sed  on 
information  in  the  inspection  report  and 
other  sources,  that  the  risk  does  not  meet 
reasonable  underwriting  standards  at  the  ap- 
plicable premium  rate; 

"(2)  Inspections  under  the  plan  may  be 
requested  by  the  property  owner  or  his  rep- 
resentative, the  Insurer,  or  the  insurance 
agent,  broker  or  other  producer,  and  such 
requests  need  not  be  made  in  writing; 

■■(3)  the  absence  of  a  building  owner  or 
his  representative  during  an  inspection  shall 
not  preclude  a  tenant  seeking  Insurance  from 
obtaining  an  inspection  under  the  plan: 

"(4)  following  the  inspection,  a  copy  of  the 
inspection  report  shall  be  promptly  sent  by 
the  inspection  facility  to  the  insurer  or  in- 
surers, or  to  an  all-industry  placement  facil- 
ity referred  to  under  section  1212.  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  person  requesting  the  in- 
spection; 

••(5)  after  the  inspection  report  is  re- 
ceived by  an  insurer,  it  shall  promptly  de- 
termine if  the  risk  meets  reasonable  under- 
■wrltlng  standards  at  the  applicable  premium 
rate,  and  shall  promptly  return  to  the  in- 
spection facility  the  inspection  report  and 
provide  an  action  report  setting  forth — 

"(A)  (i)  the  amount  of  coverage  it  agrees 
to  write:  and  if  the  insurer  agrees  to  write 
the  coverage  with  a  surcharge  (if  such  a 
surcharge  Is  authorized  by  the  State  insur- 
ance authority),  the  improvements  necessary 
before  It  will  provide  coverage  at  an  unsur- 
charged  premium  rate;  and 

"(II)  the  amount  of  coverage  it  agrees  to 
write  If  certain  Improvements  specified  in 
the  action  report  are  made;  or 

"(B)  the  specific  reasons  it  declines  to 
write  coverage; 


"(6)  If  the  Insurer  declines  the  risk,  or 
agrees  to  write  the  coverage  sought  on  condi- 
tion that  the  property  will  be  improved.  It 
shall  also  promptly  send  a  copy  of  both  the 
Inspection  and  action  reports  to  the  property 
owner  and  the  State  Insurance  authority,  and 
at  the  time  the  insurer  sends  such  rep>ort5 
to  the  property  owner,  it  shall  also  explain 
his  right,  under  applicable  State  laws,  to 
appeal  the  decision  of  the  insurer  to  the 
State  insurance  authority,  setting  forth  the 
procedures   to  be  followed   for  such  appeal; 

"(7)  all  policies  written  pursuant  to  the 
plan  shall  be  promptly  written  after  inspec- 
tion or  reinspectlon  and  shall  be  separately 
coded  so  that  appropriate  records  may  be 
complied  for  purposes  of  performing  loss  pre- 
vention and  other  studies  of  the  operation 
of  the  plan; 

••(B)  the  inspection  facility  shall  submit  to 
the  State  insurance  authority  and  to  the 
Secretary  periodic  reports  setting  forth  in- 
form.ition.  by  individual  insurers,  including 
the  number  of  risks  inspected  under  the  plan, 
the  number  of  risks  accepted,  the  number 
of  risks  conditionally  accepted  and  relnspec- 
tlons  made,  the  number  of  risks  declined,  and 
such  other  information  as  the  State  insur- 
ance authority  may  request, 

•■(9 1  notice  will  be  given  lo  any  policy- 
holder a  reasonable  time  prior  to  the  can- 
cellation or  nonrenewal  of  any  risk  eligible 
under  the  plan  (except  In  case  of  i.onpay- 
ment  of  premium  or  evidence  of  incendiar- 
ism ) .  to  allow  ample  time  for  an  application 
for  new  coverage  to  be  made  and  a  new  policy 
to  be  written  under  the  plan,  and  the  in- 
surer .shall,  in  writing,  explain  to  the  policy- 
holder the  procedures  for  obtaining  an  in- 
spection under  the  plan  In  the  notice  of  can- 
cellation or  nonrenewal:  and 

•■(10)  a  continuing  public  education  pro- 
gram will  be  undertaken  by  the  participating 
insurers,  agents,  nnd  brokers  to  assure  that 
the  plan  receives  adequate  public  attention. 

'ALL-lNDt^STRY    Pi  ACEMENT    FACILITY 

■•Sec  1212.  Any  plan  under  this  part  shall 
include  an  all-industry  placement  facility 
doing  business  with  every  insurer  participat- 
ing in  the  plan  in  the  State,  and  shall  pro- 
vide that  this  facility  shall  perform  certain 
functions  including,  but  not  limited  to.  the 
following: 

••(1)  seeking,  upon  request  by  or  on  be- 
half of  any  property  owner  requesting  an 
Inspection  under  the  plan,  to  distribute  the 
risks  involved  equitably  among  the  insurers 
with  which  it  is  doing  business:  and 

■■|2)  seeking  to  place  insurance  up  to  the 
full  insurable  value  of  the  risk  to  be  insured 
with  one  or  more  insurers  with  ivhich  it  is 
doing  business,  except  to  the  extent  that 
deductibles,  percentage  participation  clauses 
and  other  underwriting  devices  are  employed 
to  meet  special  problems  of  insurability. 

"INDUSTRY    COOPERATION 

"Sec.  1213.  (a)  Every  insurer  seeking  rein- 
surance under  this  title  shall  file  a  state- 
ment with  the  State  insurance  authority  in 
each  State  In  which  it  Is  participating  in  a 
plan  under  this  part,  pledging  its  full  par- 
ticipation and  cooperation  in  carrying  out 
the  plan,  and  shall  file  a  copy  of  such  state- 
ment with  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  No  insurer  acquiring  reinsurance 
under  this  title  shall  direct  any  agent  or 
broker  or  other  producer  not  to  solicit  btisi- 
ness  through  such  a  plan,  nor  shall  any 
agent,  broker,  or  other  producer  be  penalized 
by  such  insurer  in  any  way  for  submitting 
applications  for  insurance  to  an  insurer  un- 
der the  plan. 

■■PLAN    EVALtJATION 

•Sec  1214.  (a  I  In  accordance  with  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescrllje,  each  State  insurance  authority 
shall— 

"(1)    transmit  to  the  Secretary  any  pro- 


posed   or    adopted    plan,    or    amendments 
thereto;  and 

■■(2)  advise  the  Secretary,  from  time  to 
time,  concerning  the  operation  of  the  plan, 
its  effectiveness  in  providing  essential  prop- 
erty Insurance,  and  the  need  to  form  a  pool 
of  Insurers  or  adopt  other  programs  to  make 
essential  property  Insurance  more  readily 
available  in  urban  areas  of  the  State 

■■|b)  The  Secretary  may.  after  lull  consul- 
tation with  the  Board,  by  rules  and  regula- 
tions, modify  the  plan  criteria  set  forth 
under  this  part  if  it  finds,  on  the  basis  of 
experience,  that  such  action  is  necessary  or 
desirable  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  The  Secretary  may  also,  with  respect  to 
any  State,  waive  compliance  with  one  or 
more  of  the  plan  criteria,  upon  certification 
by  the  St-ate  ins'.irance  axithority  that  com- 
pliance is  unnecessary  or  inadvl.<;able  under 
local  conditions  or  State  law. 

■'Part  B — Reinsurance  Coverage 

■  kf.inslrance  of  losses  irom  riots  or  civil 

disorders 

'Sec  1221  (a)  ( 1 )  The  Secretary  is  author- 
i7.ed  to  offer  to  any  insurer  or  pool,  subject 
to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  section  1223. 
reinsurance  against  property  losses  resulting 
from  riots  or  civil  disorders  in  any  one  or 
more  States. 

■■(2)  Reinsurance  shall  l>e  offered  to  any 
such  insurer  or  pool  only  on  all  standard 
lines  of  property  insurance  enumerated 
under  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (E)  of 
section  1203(a)  (10)  together,  and  any  in- 
surer or  pool  purchasing  such  reinsurance 
shall  also  be  eligible  to  purchase  reinsurance 
on  any  one  or  more  standard  lines  of  prop- 
erty insurance  enumerated  under  sub- 
paragraphs (F)  through  (J)  of  section 
1203(a)  (10)  or  which  may  be  designated  by 
regulation  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (K) 
of  that  section. 

"(b)  Reinsurance  coverage  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  provided  Immediately  following 
the  enactment  of  this  title  to  any  insurer 
or  pool  in  any  State  on  a  temporary  basis, 
and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  agreed  upon,  and  coverage  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  may  be  bound  with 
resi>ect  to  any  such  insurer  or  pool  by  means 
of  a  written"  binder  which  shall  remain  in 
force  not  more  than  ninety  days  and  shall  ex- 
pire at  the  earlier  of  either — 

■■(1)  the  termination  of  such  ninety-day 
period,  or 

■■(2)  the  effective  date  of  any  governing 
contract,  agreement,  treaty,  or  other  arrange- 
ment entered  into  between  the  Insurer  or 
pool  and  the  Secretary  under  section  1222 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  reinsurance 
coverrge  against  losses  resulting  from  riots 
or  civil  disorders. 

■■(cl  No  reinsurance  shall  be  offered  to 
any  insurer  or  pool  in  a  State  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  written  binder  entered  into 
under  subsection  (b),  unless  there  is  in 
effect  in  such  State  a  plan  as  set  forth  under 
part  A  and  the  insurer  or  pool  is  participating 
in  such  plan,  and  unless,  in  the  case  of  an 
insurer  in  a  State  where  a  pool  has  been 
established  pursuant  to  State  law.  the  in- 
siu-er  is  participating  In  such  a  pool. 

"REINSURANCE    AGREEMENTS    AND    PREMIUMS 

"Sec  1222.  (a)  During  the  first  year  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  any  contract,  agreement,  treaty,  or  other 
arrangement  with  any  insurer  or  pool  for  re- 
insurance coverage,  in  consideration  of  pay- 
ment of  such  premiums,  fees,  or  other 
charges  by  insurers  or  pools  which  the  Sec- 
retary, after  full  consultation  with  the  Board, 
deems  to  be  adequate  to  obtain  aggregate 
reinsurance  premiums  for  deposit  in  the  Na- 
tional Insurance  Development  Fund  estab- 
lished under  section  1233  in  excess  of  the 
estimated  amount  of  insured  riot  losses  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1967.  on  the  assump- 
tion   that   a   substantial    proportion   of    the 
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property  Insurance  wrlttert  will  be  reinsured 
under  this  title,  and  there»fter  the  Secretary 
may  Increase  or  decrease  auch  premluma  for 
reinsurance  IX  It  Is  found  after  full  consul- 
tation with  the  Board  an4  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Insurance  Commissioners  that 
such  acUon  Is  necessary  !or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

••(b)  Reinsurance  offered  under  this  title 
shall  reimburse  an  Insurer  or  pool  for  Its 
total  proved  and  approved  i  claims  for  covered 
losses  resulting  from  rlotd  or  civil  disorders 
during  the  term  of  the  relbsurance  contract, 
agreement,  treaty,  or  otheri  arrangement,  over 
and  above  the  amount  oJT  the  Insurer's  or 
pool's  retention  of  such  lofeses  as  provided  In 
such  reinsurance  contract,  agreement,  treaty, 
or  other  arrangement  ente-ed  into  under  Uiis 
section. 

"(c)  Such  contracts,  agreements,  treaties, 
or  other  arrangements  ma^  be  made  without 
regard  to  section  3679(a)  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  (31  U.S.C. 
665(a)),  and  shall  Include  any  terms  and 
conditions  which  the  Secr;tary  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  pui poses  of  this  title. 
The  premliiih  rates,  termfi,  and  conditions  of 
such  contracts  with  ihsurers  or  pools, 
throughout  the  country,  in  any  one  year 
shall  be  uniform. 

"(d)  Any  contract,  agieement,  treaty,  or 
other  arrangement  for  reinsurance  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  lor  a  term  expiring 
on  AprU  30.  1969.  and  on  April  30  each  ye«r 
thereafter,  and  shall  be  Entered  into  within 
ninety  days  after  the  dati  of  the  enactment 
of  this  title  or  within  ninety  days  prior  to 
April  30  each  year  thereafter,  or  within 
ninety  days  after  an  Insuter  is  authorized  to 
write  insurance  eligible  f^r  reinsurance  In  a 
State  which  It  was  not  EJuthorized  to  write 
In  the  preceding  year. 

"CONDrnONS    or    R  nNStTRANCE 

"Sec.  1223.  (a)  Subjec  ,  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b),  reinsurance  shall  not  be 
offered  by  the  Secretary  in  a  State  or  be 
applicable  to  insurance  policies  written  In 
that  State  by  an  Insurer — 

"(1)  after  one  year  following  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  t  tie,  or,  if  the  ap- 
propriate State  leglslatlvf  body  has  not  met 
in  regular  session  during  that  year,  by  the 
close  of  Its  next  regular  sssslon.  in  any  State 
which  has  not  adopted  ai  )propriated  legisla- 
tion, retroactive  to  the  late  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  under  vhlch  the  State,  its 
political  subdivisions,  or  £  governmental  cor- 
poration or  fund  establ.shed  pursuant  to 
State  law,  will  relmburs.;  the  Secretary,  In 
an  amount  up  to  5  per  centum  of  ttoe  ag- 
gregate property  Insuranc  e  premiums  earned 
In  that  State  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year  on  those  lines  of  Ins'  irauce  reinsured  by 
the  Secretivry  in  that  St;  te  during  the  cur- 
rent year,  such  that  the  Secretary  may  be 
reimbursed  for  amounts  paid  by  hUn  in  re- 
spect to  reinsured  losseii  that  occurred  In 
that  State  during  a  cale  idar  year  In  excess 
of  (A)  reinsurance  pre  ni urns  received  in 
that  State  during  the  same  calendar  ye-ar 
plus  (B)  the  excess  of  (1)  the  total  pre- 
miums received  by  the  Secretary  for  reinsur- 
ance In  that  State  during  a  preceding  period 
measured  from  the  end  af  the  most  recent 
calendar  year  with  respect  to  which  the  Sec- 
retary was  reimbursed  fcr  losses  under  this 
title  over  (11)  any  amour  ts  paid  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  reinsured  losses  that  occurred  dur- 
ing this  same  period; 

"(2)  after  thirty  days  fc  Uowlng  notlHcatlon 
to  the  Insurer  that  the  Secretary  finds  that 
there  has  not  been  adop  ed  by  the  State,  or 
the  property  Insurance  In  lustry  in  that  State, 
a  suitable  program  or  prpgrams.  In  addition 
to  plans  under  part  A,  to  aialce  essential  prop- 
erty insurance  available!  without  regard  to 
environmental  hazards,  atid  that  such  action 
Is  necessary  to  carry  oit  the  purposes  of 
this  title;  except  that  this  paragraph  shall 
not  become  effective  untdp  two  years  after  the 
date   of   the   enactment  of   this  title,  or  at 


such  earlier  date  as  the  Secretary,  after 
consultation  with  the  State  insurance  au- 
thority, may  determine; 

"1 3)  after  thirty  days  following  notlflcatlon 
to  the  insurer  that  the  Secretary,  or  the  State 
Insurance  authority,  finds  that  such  insurer 
Is  not  fully  participating— 

"(A)  in  the  plan  In  the  State; 

"(B)  where  it  exists.  In  a  pool;  and 

"(C)  where  it  exists,  in  any  other  program 
found  by  the  Secretary  to  aid  in  making 
essential  property  Insurance  more  readily 
available  In  the  State; 

"(4)  following  a  merger,  acquisition,  con- 
solidation or  reorganization  involving  one 
or  more  Insurers  having  lines  of  property  in- 
surance in  the  State  reinsured  under  this  title 
and  one  or  mere  Insurers  with  or  without 
such  reinsurance,  unless  the  surviving 
company^ 

••(A)  meets  the  criteria  of  eligibility  for 
reinsurance,  other  than  as  provided  under 
section  1222(d);  and 

"(B)  within  ten  days  pays  any  reinsurance 
premiums  due;  or 

■•(5)  upon  receipt  of  notice  from  the  in- 
surer or  pool  that  It  desires  to  cancel  Its  re- 
insurance agreement  with  the  Secretary  in 
the  State. 

•'(b)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  reinsurance  may  be 
continued  for  the  term  of  the  policies  written 
prior  to  the  date  of  termination  or  non- 
renewal of  relnsur.ince  under  this  section,  for 
as  long  as  the  Insurer  pays  reinsurance  pre- 
miums annually  in  such  amounts  as  are  de- 
termined under  section  1222,  based  on  the 
annual  premiums  earned  on  such  reinsured 
policies,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  renewal,  extension,  modification,  or 
other  change  In  a  policy,  for  which  any  addi- 
tional premium  Is  charged,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  policy  written  on  the  date  such 
change  was  made. 

•■recovery    or   premiums;    stattjte  op 

LIMITATIONS 

"Sec.  1224.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  a  suit 
brought  in  the  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court,  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from 
any  Insurer  the  amount  of  any  unpaid  pre- 
miums lawfully  payable  by  such  insurer  to 
the  Secretary. 

"(b)  No  action  or  proceeding  shall  be 
brought  for  the  recovery  of  any  premium 
due  to  the  Secretary  for  reinsurance,  or  for 
the  recovery  of  any  premium  paid  to  the 
Secretary  in  excess  of  the  amovmt  due  to 
him.  unless  such  action  or  proceeding  shall 
have  been  brought  within  five  years  after 
the  right  accrued  for  which  the  claim  is 
made,  except  that,  where  the  insurer  has 
made  or  filed  with  the  Secretary  a  false  or 
fraudulent  annual  statement,  or  other  docu- 
ment with  the  Intent  to  evade,  in  whole  or 
In  part,  the  payment  of  premiums,  the  claim 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  accrued  until 
its  discovery  by  the  Secretary. 

"Part  C — Provisions  op  General 

Applicabiuty 

"claims  and  judicial  review 

"Sec.  1231.   (a)   All  reinsurance  claims  for 

losses  under  Uiis  title  shall  be  submitted  by 

Insurers  in  accordance  wlth_  such  terms  and 

condlUons    as    may    be    established    by    the 

Secretary. 

"(b)(1)  Upon  disallowance  of  any  claim 
under  color  of  reinsurance  made  available 
under  this  title,  or  vipon  refusal  of  the  claim- 
ant to  accept  the  amount  allowed  upon  any 
such  claim,  the  claimant  may  Institute  an 
action  against  the  Secretary  on  such  claim 
In  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
district  In  which  a  major  portion  (In  terms 
of  value)  of  the  claim  arose. 

'•(2)  Any  such  action  must  be  begun 
within  one  year  after  the  date  upon  which 
the  claimant  received  written  notice  of  dis- 
allowance or  partial  disallowance  of  the 
claim,  and  exclusive  Jurisdiction  is  hereby 
conferred  upon  United  States  district  courts 


to  hear  and  determine  such  actions  without 
regard  to  the  amovmt  in  controversy. 

•'FISCAL  intermediaries   AND  SERVICING   AGENTS 

"Sec.  1232  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  max- 
imum efficiency  in  the  administration  of 
the  reinsurance  program  under  this  title,  and 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  expeditious  pay- 
ment of  any  funds  under  such  program, 
the  Secretary  may  enter  into  contracts  with 
any  insurer,  pool,  or  other  person,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  for  the  performance  of 
any  or  all  of  the  following  functions: 

•'•(1)  estimating  or  determining  any 
amounts  of  payments  for  reinsurance  claims; 

■•(2)  receiving  and  disbursing  and  ac- 
counting for  funds  In  malting  payments  for 
reinsurance  claims; 

•■(3)  auditing  the  records  of  any  Insurer, 
pool,  or  other  person  to  the  extent  neces.-iary 
to  assure  that  proper  payments  are  made; 

•■(4)  establishing  the  basis  of  liability  for 
reinsurance  payments,  including  the  total 
amount  of  proved  and  approved  claims  which 
may  be  payable  to  any  insurer,  and  the  total 
amount  of  premiums  earned  by  any  Insurer 
in  the  respective  States  for  reinsured  lines  of 
property  Insurance;  and 

••(5»  otherwise  assisting  In  any  manner 
provided  In  the  contract  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

"(b)  (1)  Any  such  contract  may  require 
the  Insurer,  pool,  or  other  person,  or  any 
of  its  officers  or  employees  certifying  pay- 
ments or  disbursing  funds  pursuant  to  the 
contract,  or  otherwise  participating  In  car- 
rying- out  the  contract,  to  give  surety  bond 
to  the  United  States  In  such  amounts  as  the 
Secretary    may    deem    appropriate. 

"(2)  In  the  absence  of  gross  negligence  or 
Intent   to  defraud    the   United    States — 

"(A)  no  Individual  designated  pursuant 
to  a  contract  under  this  section  to  certify 
payments  shall  be  liable  with  respect  to  any 
payment  certified  by  him  under  this  section; 
and 

••(B)  no  officer  of  the  United  States  dis- 
bursing funds  shall  be  liable  with  respect  to 
any  otherwise  proper  payment  by  him  If  It 
was  based  on  a  voucher  signed  by  an  Individ- 
ual designated  pursuant  to  a  contract  under 
this    section    to   certify   payments. 

"NATIONAL  INSURANCE  DEVELOPMENT  FUND 

Sec.  1233.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  programs 
authorized  under  thu  Utle,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  establish  a  National  In- 
surance Development  Fund  (hereinafter 
called  the  'fund)  which  shall  be  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitations — 

"  ( 1 )  to  make  such  payments  as  may,  from 
time  to  time,  be  required  tmder  reinsurance 
contracts  under  this  title; 

"(2)  to  pay  such  administrative  expenses 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title;  and 

"  ( 3 )  to  repay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury such  sums.  Including  Interest  thereon,  as 
may  be  borrowed  from  him  for  purposes  of 
such  programs  under  section  520(b). 

"(b)   The  fund  shall  be  credited  with — 

"( 1 )  reinsurance  premiums,  fees,  and  other 
charges  which  may  be  paid  or  collected  in 
connection  with  reinsurance  provided  under 
part  B; 

"(2)  interest  which  may  be  earned  on  In- 
vestments of  the  fund; 

"(3)  such  amounts  as  may  be  advanced  to 
the  fund  frtwn  appropriations  In  order  to 
maintain  the  fund  in  an  operative  condition 
adequate  to  meet  its  liabilities; 

"(4)  receipts  from  any  other  source  which 
may.  from  time  to  time,  be  credited  to  the 
fund;  and 

"(5)  funds  borrowed  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der section  520(b)  and  deposited  in  the 
fund. 

"(c)  If,  after  any  amounts  which  may 
have  been  advanced  to  the  fund  from  ap- 
propriations have  been  credited  to  the  ap- 
propriation from  which  advanced  (includ- 
ing Interest  thereon  at  the  rate  prescribed 
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under  section  520(b)).  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  moneys  of  the  fund  are  in 
excess  of  cvirrent  needs,  he  may  request  the 
Investment  of  such  amounts  as  he  deems 
advisable  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
In  obligations  Issued  or  guaranteed  by  the 
United   States. 

"(d)  An  annual  business-type  budget  for 
the  fund  shall  be  prepared,  transmitted  to 
the  Congress,  considered,  and  enacted  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law  (sections  102,  103. 
and  104  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act  (31  U.S.C.  847-849))  for  wholly- 
owned    Government    corporations. 

•RECORDS.   ANNUAL   STATEMENT,   AND   AUDITS 

•Sec.  1234.  (a)  Any  Insurer  or  pool  acquir- 
ing relnsxirance  under  this  title  shall  furnish 
the  Secretary  with  such  summaries  and 
analyses  of  Information  in  its  records  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary,  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  insurance  au- 
thority, shall,  by  rules  and  regulations,  pre- 
scribe. The  Secretary  shall  make  use  of  .State 
Insurance  authority  examination  reports 
and  facilities  to  the  maximum  extent  fea- 
sible. 

"(b)  Any  insurer  or  pool  itcquiring  re- 
insurance under  this  title  shall  tile  with  the 
Secretary  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  any  an- 
nual statement,  or  amendment  thereof,  filed 
with  the  State  insurance  authority  of  its 
domiciliary  State,  at  the  time  it  files  such 
statement  or  amendment  with  such  State  in- 
surance authority. 

■•(c)  Any  insurer  or  other  person  executing 
any  contract,  agreement,  or  other  appropri- 
ate arrangement  with  the  Secretary  under 
section  1222  or  section  1232  shall  keep  rea- 
sonable records  which  fully  disclose  the  total 
costs  of  the  programs  undertaken  or  the 
services  being  rendered,  and  such  other  rec- 
ords as  will  facilitate  an  effective  audit  of  lia- 
biilty  for  reinsurance  payments  by  ilie  Sec- 
retary. 

•'(d)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
.access  for  the  ptirpose  of  investigation,  audit, 
and  examination  to  any  books,  documents, 
papers,  and  records  of  any  insurer  or  other 
person  that  are  pertinent  to  the  costs  of  any 
program  undertaken  for.  or  services  rendered 
to  the  Secretary.  Such  audits  shall  be  con- 
ducted to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  insurance  au- 
thorities and  through  the  use  of  their  ex- 
amining  facilities. 

"STUDY   OF   REINSURANCE   AND   OTHER    PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  1235.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  conduct  a  study  of  reinsur- 
ance and  other  means  to  help  assure — 

■■(1)  an  adequate  market  for  burglary  and 
theft  and  other  property  insurance  in  urban 
areas;  and 

'•(2)  adequate  availability  of  surety  bonds 
for  construction  contractors  in  urban  areas. 

••(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  the  re- 
sults of  this  study,  together  with  appropri- 
ate recommendations,  to  the  President  and 
Congress  no  later  than  one  year  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title. 

"OTHER    STUDIES 

•  Sec  1236.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  undertake  such  studies  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  inquires  con- 
cerning— 

■'(1)   the  operation  of  plans  under  part  A; 

"(2)  the  extent  to  which  essential  prop- 
erty insurance  is  unavailable  in  urban  areas; 

••(3)  the  market  for  private  reinsurance; 
and 

"(4)  loss  prevention  methods  and  proce- 
dures, insurance  marketing  methods,  and 
underwriting  techniques. 

"(b)  To  such  extent  and  under  such 
circumstances  as  he  deems  appropriate,  the 
Secretary  may  conduct  any  study  authorized 


under  this  section  In  cooperation  with  State 
insurance  authorities  and  the  private  in- 
surance industry. 

"GENERAL    POWERS 

"Sec.  1237.  In  the  performance  of,  and  with 
respect  to.  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  in  him  by  this  title,  the  Secretary 
shall  (in  addition  to  any  authority  otherwise 
vested  in  him)  have  the  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  (Including  the  authority  to  Issue 
rules  and  regulations)  set  forth  in  section 
402,  except  subsections  (c)(2),  (d»,  and  (f). 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950. 

"SERVICES  AND  FACILITIES  OF  OIHER  AGENCIES — 
UTILIZATION  OF  PERSONNEL.  SERVICES.  FACILI- 
TIES.   AND    INFORMATION 

•Sec  1238.  The  Secretary  may,  with  the 
consent  of  the  agency  concerned,  accept  and 
utilize,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  the  officers, 
employees,  services,  facilities,  and  informa- 
tion of  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, except  that  any  such  agency  having 
custody  of  any  data  relating  to  any  of  the 
matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law 
upon  request  of  the  Secretary,  make  Mich 
data  available  to  the  Secretary. 

•  ADVANCE    PAYMENTS 

•Sec.  1239.  Any  payments  ^vi^ich  are  made 
under  the  authority  of  this  title  may  be 
made,  after  necessary  adjustmei;t£  on  ac- 
count of  previously  made  underpayments  or 
overpayments  in  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement. Payments  may  be  made  in 
such  installments  and  on  such  conditions  us 
the   .Secretary   may   determine. 

■TAXATION 

•Sec.  1240.  (ai  The  National  Insurance 
Development  Fund,  including  its  reserves, 
surplus,  and  income,  shall  be  exempt  from 
all  taxation  now  or  hereafter  imposed  by  the 
United  States,  or  by  any  State,  or  any  sub- 
division thereof,  except  that  any  real  prop- 
erty acquired  by  the  Secretary  as  a  result  of 
reinsurance  shall  be  subject  to  taxation  by 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  to 
the  same  extent,  according  to  its  value,  as 
other  real  property  is  taxed. 

"(b)  Any  measures  undertaken  by  any 
State  to  meet  or  to  fund  its  obligations  under 
section  1223(a)(1)  shall  not  be  the  subject 
of  any  retaliatory  or  fiscal  imposition  by  any 
other  State. 

■  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  1241.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  title." 

FINANCING 

Sec.  1004.  Section  520(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)" 
after  ■necessary  "  in  the  first  sentence,  and 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  such 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■.  and 
(2)  to  make  payments  for  reinsured  losses 
under  title  XII  of  this  Act:  Provide'!,  how- 
ever, That  borrowings  to  make  payments  for 
reinsured  losses  under  title  XII  shall  be 
limited  to  $150,000,000  or  such  further  .sum 
as  the  Congress,  by  Joint  resolution,  may 
from  time  to  time  determine. '■ 

TITLE    XI— DISTRICT   OP    COLUMBIA    IN- 
SURANCE   PLACEMENT    ACT 

SHORT     TITLE 

Sec.  1101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
■•District  of  Columbia  Insurance  Placement 
Acf. 

declaration   op   purpose 

Sec.  1102.  The  purposes  of  this  title  are — 

(1)  to  assure  stability  in  the  property  in- 
surance market  for  property  located  in  the 
District  of  Columbia; 

(2)  to  assure  the  availability  of  basic 
property  insurance  as  defined  by  this  title: 

(3)  to  encourage  maximum  use,  in  obtain- 
ing basic  property  Insurance,  of  the  normal 
insurance  market  provided  by  authorized 
Insurers;  and 


(4)  to  provide  for  the  equitable  distribu- 
tion iimong  insurers  of  the  responsibility 
for  insuring  qualified  property  for  which 
basic  property  insurance  cannot  be  obtained 
through  the  normal  insurance  market  by 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  Joint 
underwriting  association. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  1103.  As  used  in  this  title,  unless  the 
context  otherwise  requires — 

(a)  ■•Commissioner'^  means  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  his  des- 
ignated agent. 

(b)  ■Basic  property  insurance"  means  in- 
si\rance  against  direct  loss  to  property  caused 
by  perils  as  defined  and  limited  in  the  stand- 
ard fire  policy  and  extended  coverage  en- 
dorsement thereon  as  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner, and  such  other  property  Insur- 
ance coverages,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
vandalism  and  malicious  mischief,  burglary, 
theft,  and  robbery,  for  such  types,  classes, 
and  locations  of  property  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  the 
procedures  set  out  in  section  1105  of  this 
title,  but  shall  not  include  insurance  on 
amomobiles. 

(c)  ■■Environmental  hazard"  means  any 
hazardous  condition  that  might  give  rise 
to  loss  under  an  insurance  contract,  but 
which  is  beyond  the  control  of  the  property 
owner. 

(di  "Inspection  bureau"  means  the  rat- 
ing iiureau  or  other  organization  designated 
by  the  Commissioner  to  perform  inspections 
to  determine  the  condition  of  the  properties 
for  which  basic  property  insurance  is 
sought 

(e)  "Industry  Placement  Facility"  means 
the  facility  for^ned  by  all  insurers  licen,<!ed 
to  write  and  eligaged  in  writing  basic  prop- 
erty insurance/  (including  homeowners  and 
commercial  rrAiltlperll  policies)  within  the 
District  of  Cojumbia  to  assist  agents, 
brokers,  and  applicants  in  securing  basic 
property  insurance. 

(f )  "Premiums  written  "  means  gross  direct 
premiums  charged  with  respect  to  property 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  on  all  policies 
of  basic  property  insurance  and  the  basic 
property  insurance  premium  compKDiients  of 
all  multiperil  policies.  less  all  premiums  and 
dividends  returned,  paid,  or  credited  to 
policyholders  or  the  unused  or  unabsorbed 
portions  of  premium  deposits. 

(g)  "Property  owner"  means  any  person 
having  an  insurable  interest  in  real,  personal, 
or   mixed   real   and   personal    property. 

INDUSTRY     PLACEMENT     FACILITY 

Sec.  1104.  (a)  Within  thirty  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  title  all  Insurers 
licensed  to  write  and  engaged  in  writing 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  a  direct 
basis,  basic  property  insurance  or  any  com- 
ponent thereof  in  multiperil  policies,  shall 
establish  an  Industry  Placement  Facility  to 
formulate  and  administer  a  program,  sub- 
ject to  disapproval  by  the  Commissioner  in 
whole  or  in  part,  to  seek  the  equitable  ap- 
portionment among  such  insurers  of  basic 
property  insurance  which  may  be  afforded 
applicants  in  the  District  of  Columbia  whose 
property  is  insurable  in  accordance  with 
reasonable  underwTiting  standards  and  who 
Individually  or  throtigh  their  Insurance 
agent  or  broker  request  the  aid  of  the 
Facility  to  procure  such  insurance.  The  Fa- 
cility shall  seek  to  place  insurance  with 
one  or  more  participating  companies  up  to 
the  full  insurable  value  of  the  risk,  if  re- 
quested, except  to  the  extent  that  deduct- 
ibles, percentage  participation  clauses  and 
other  underwriting  devices  are  employed  to 
meet   special   problems  of   Insurability. 

(b)  The  Facility  may,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commissioner,  provide,  as  part 
of  its  program  for  the  eqviltable  distribu- 
tion of  commercial  risks  and  dwelling  risks 
among  insurers. 

(c)  Each  such  insurer  shall  participate  in 
the  Industry  Placement  Facility  program  in 
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accordance  with  the  established  rules  of  the 
program  as  a  condition  of  'Its  authority  to 
transact  axxti  kinds  of  Irteurance  In  the 
District  of  Columbia:  Proviied,  That  In  lieu 
of  revoking  or  suspending  |he  certificate  of 
authority  of  any  company  for  any  failure 
to  comply  with  any  of  the  tstabllshed  rules 
of  the  program,  the  Commissioner  may  sub- 
ject such  company  to  a  penhlty  of  not  more 
than  $200  for  each  such  failure  to  so  comply 
when  In  his  Judgment  he  finds  that  the 
public  Interest  would  be  b«st  served  by  the 


continued  operation  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


Indtstry 


guU  tlons 


proi>e; 


markets. 


pursui  int 


FAIB  ACCESS  TO  INSURANCE 

SBC.   1105.    (a)    The 
Facility  shall  on  Its  own 
thirty    days    after    a 
mlssloner,  submit  to  the 
proposed    rules    and    re 
to     Insurers,     agents    and 
necessary  to  assure  all 
access  to  basic  property  i 
the    normal    insurance 
but    not    limited    to.    rules 
concecnlng — -.. 

( 1)    the  manner  and 
of  risks  by  an  Inspection 

(3)  the  preparation  and 
tion  repoirts  and  reports  on 
connection  with  inspected 
maries  thereof; 

(3)   the   operation   of   an 
ment  Facility,  Including 
rules  and  regulations 

(A)  the  basic  property 
of  such  facility; 

(B)  the  reasonable  effort 
ance  In  the  normal 
quired    by    an    applicant 
the  Facility;  and 

I C )  the  appeals  proce* 
Facility  for  any  appllcaxt 
regarding  any  ruling,  action 
or  on  behalf  of  the  PacUltp, 

(b)   The  Commissioner 
the  rules  subm  tted 
(a)    of   this  section  as  he 
Conunlssloner  disapproves 
submitted    he    may    requlri 
submit  a  revision  thereof 
he  may  designate,  but  no 
If   the  Facility   fails   to  s 
rule,  or  revision   thereof, 
nated  time,  or  if  a  revised 
ble  to  the  Commissioner, 
may  adopt  such  rule 
general  subject  matter  as 
essary  to  carry  out  the 

JOINT   UNDERWRITING 

Sec.    1106.    (a)    The 
thorlzed  to  establish  by 
writing  association  If  he 
and  hearing,  that  such 
sary  to  carry  out  the 
Such    Joint    underwriting 
consist  of  all  insurers 
engaged  In  writing  In  the 
bia,   on  a  direct   basis,   s 
Insurance  as  may  be 
mlssloner  or  any  componen 
peril  policies. 

(b)    Every  such  Insurer 
main  a  member  of  the 
comply  with  aU  requlreme^ 
as   a  condition  of   Its  au 
such   kinds  of  Insurance 
Columbia:  Prorided.  That 
or  suspending  the 
any  company  for  any 
any  of  the  requirements  of 
Commissioner  may  subjeci 
a   penalty  of  not  more   tli 
such  failure  to  so  comply 
ment  he  finds  that  the  puj) 
be  best  served  by  the  con 
the  company  In  the  Dlstrl : 

ic)(l)     Within    sixty 
effective  date  of   the  orde 
sioner  under  this  section 
submit  to  him  a  proposal 
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consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
which  shall  provide  for  economical,  fair,  and 
nondiscriminatory  administration  of  the  as- 
sociation and  for  the  prompt  and  efficient 
provision  of  reinsurance  for  such  basic  prop- 
erty insurance  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
Commissioner  without  regard  to  environ- 
mental hazards.  Including,  but-not  limited  to, 
provisions  concerning — 

(A)  preliminary  assessment  of  all  members 
for  Initial  expenses  necessary  to  commence 
operations; 

(B)  establishment  of  necessary  facilities; 
(Ci  management  and  operation  of  the  a-^.so- 

clatlon; 

(D)  assessment  of  members  to  defray  losses 
and  expenses; 

(E)  commission  arrangements; 

(P)  reasonable  underwriting  standards: 
(O)  a.ssumption  and  cession  of  reinsurance; 
and 

(Hi  such  other  matters  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  designate. 

(2)  Tlie  plan  of  operation  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  Conunlssloner  In 
whole  or  in  part.  If  the  Commissioner  disap- 
proves all  or  any  part  of  the  proposed  plan 
of  operation,  the  association  shall  within 
thirty  days  thereafter  -submit  for  his  review 
an  appropriately  revised  plan  of  operation 
and  If  the  association  falls  so  to  do.  or  If 
the  revised  plan  so  filed  Is  unacceptable  to 
the  Commissioner,  the  Commissioner  shall 
promulgate  a  plan  of  operation. 

(3)  The  association  may.  on  Its  own  ini- 
tiative, amend  such  plan,  subject  to  approval 
by  the  Commissioner,  and  shall  amend  such 
plan  at  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  if 
he  finds  such  action  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  pvirposes  of  this  title. 

(dl  AU  members  of  the  association  shall 
participate  In  Its  writings,  expenses,  profits, 
and  losses,  or  in  such  categories  thereof  as 
may  be  separately  established  by  the  asso- 
ciation, subject  to  approval  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, In  the  proportion  that  the  premiums 
written  by  each  such  member  (but  excluding 
premiums  for  insurance  on  automobiles) 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year  bear  to 
the  aggregate  premiums  written  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  all  members  of  the 
association,  or  In  accordance  with  such  other 
formula  as  devised  by  the  association,  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  Commissioner.  Such 
participation  by  each  insurer  in  the  associa- 
tion shall  be  determined  annually  on  the 
basis  of  such  premiums  written  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year  as  disclosed  In  the 
annual  statements  and  other  reports  filed  by 
the  Instirer  with  the  Commissioner. 

(e)  The  association  shall  be  governed  by 
a  board  of  eleven  directors,  elected  annually 
by  cumulative  voting  by  the  members  of  the 
association,  whose  votes  In  such  election 
shall  be  weighted  In  accordance  with  the 
proportionate  amount  of  each  member's  net 
direct  premiums  written  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year.  The  first  board  shall  be  elected  at  a 
meeting  of  the  members  or  their  authorized 
representatives,  which  shall  be  held  within 
thirty  days  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
order  under  this  section  establishing  the  as- 
sociation, at  a  time  and  place  designated 
by  the  Commissioner. 

EXAMINATION    BY    COMMISSIONER 

Sec.  1107.  The  operation  of  the  inspection 
bureau,  the  Industry  Placement  Facility,  and 
any  Joint  underwriting  association  shall  at 
all  times  be  subject  to  the  supervision  and 
regulation  of  the  Commissioner.  The  Com- 
missioner shall  have  the  power  of  visitation 
of  and  examination  Into  such  operations 
and  free  access  to  all  the  books,  records,  files, 
papers,  and  documents  that  relate  to  such 
operations,  may  summon  and  qualify  wit- 
nesses under  oath,  and  may  examine  direc- 
tors, officers,  agents,  or  employees  or  any 
other  person  having  knowledge  of  such 
operations. 


WAivEm  OF  LiABrLrrr 
Sec.  1108.  There  shall  be  no  liability  on  the 
part  of,  and  no  cause  of  action  of  any  nature 
Shall  arise  against  Insurers,  the  Inspection 
bureau,  the  "Industry  Placement  Facility. 
the  Joint  underwriting  association  or  their 
agents  or  employees,  or  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  any 
statements  made  In  good  faith  by  them  con- 
cerning the  Insurability  of  property  in  any 
reports  or  other  communications  or  at  the 
time  of  the  hearings  conducted  In  connec- 
tion therewith,  or  In  the  findings  with  re- 
spect thereto  required  by  the  provisions  oJ 
this  title.  The  reports  and  communications 
of  Uie  Inspection  bureau,  the  Industry 
Placement  FacUlly.  and  Joint  underwriting 
association  with  respect  to  individual  prop- 
erties shall  not  be  open  to  Inspection  by,  or 
otherwise  available  to,  the  public. 

ANNUAL    REPORTS    BY    ASSOCIATION 

Sec.  1109.  The  association  shall  file  with 
the  Comml.ssloner,  annually  on  or  before  the 
1st  day  of  March,  a  statement  which  shall 
contain  Information  with  respect  to  its  trans- 
actions, conditions,  operations,  and  affairs 
during  the  preceding  year.  Such  statement 
shall  contain  such  matters  and  information 
as  arc  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  and 
shall  be  In  such  form  as  Is  approved  by  him. 
The  Commissioner  may  at  any  time  require 
the  association  to  furnish  him  with  addi- 
tional information  with  respect  to  Its  trans- 
actions, condition  or  any  matter  connected 
therewith  which  he  considers  to  be  material 
and  which  will  assist  him  in  evaluating  the 
scope,  operation,  and  experience  of  the 
association. 

APPEALS 

Sec.  1110.  (a)  Any  applicant  for  Insurance 
and  any  affected  insurer  may  appeal  to  the 
Commissioner  within  ninety  days  after  any 
final  ruling,  action,  or  decision  by  or  on  be- 
half of  the  inspection  bureau.  Industry 
Placement  Facility,  or  Joint  underwriting 
association,  following  exhaustion  of  reme- 
dies available  within  such  biueau.  facility,  or 
association. 

(b)  All  final  orders  or  decisions  of  the 
Commissioner  made  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 11-742  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code. 

reimbursement    op    NATIONAL    INSURANCE    DE- 
VELOPMENT    CORPORATION 

Sec.  1111.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  to  make  available  to 
Insurers  who  participate  hereunder  reinsur- 
ance against  losses  resulting  from  riots  or 
civil  disorders  afforded  under  the  National 
Insurance  Development  Corporation  Act  of 
1968,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  as- 
sess each  Insurance  company  authorized  to 
do  business  in  the  District  of  Columbia  an 
amount.  In  the  proportion  that  the  premiums 
earned  by  each  such  company,  on  lines  rein- 
sured by  the  National  Insurance  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year  bears  to  the  aggregate  pre- 
miums earned  on  those  lines  In  tiie  District 
of  Columbia  by  all  insurance  companies,  suf- 
ficient to  provide  a  fund  to  reimburse  the 
Corporation  In  the  manner  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 1223(aHn  of  the  National  Insurance 
Development  Corporation  Act  of  1968.  Such 
fund  may  be  added  to  or  such  a  fund  may  be 
created  by  moneys  appropriated  therefor  by 
the  Congress. 

(b)  Insurers  shall  add  to  the  premium  rate 
an  amoiu.t,  to  be  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, sufficient  to  recover  within  not  more 
than  three  years,  any  amounts  assessed  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  dur- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  year.  Such  amount 
shall  be  a  separate  charge  to  the  Insured  in 
addition  to  the  premium  to  be  paid  and  shall 
be  reflected  as  such  In  the  poUcy  of  Insur- 
ance :  Provided,  That  no  commission  shall  be 
paid  thereon  to  any  agent  or  broker  produc- 
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Ing  or  selling  the  policy  of  insurance  where- 
in such  amount  Is  added. 


DELEGATION 

Sec.  1112.  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
to  delegate  any  of  the  functions  vested  In 
him  by  this  Utle. 

JUDICUI.     REVIEW 

Sec.  1113.  Section  ll-742(a)  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  Is  amended  (a)  by  strik- 
ing "and"  Immediately  following  clause  (9); 
(b)  by  striking  the  period  following  clause 
(10)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and"; 
and  (c)  by  adding  the  following: 

"(11)  final  orders  and  decisions  of  the 
Commissioner  under  the  provisions  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Insurance  Placement 
Act." 

ErrECTtVE     DATE 

Sec.  1114.  This  title  shall  be  effective  upon 
a  determination  by  the  Commissioner  that 
the  Congress  has  enacted  legislation  provid- 
ing Federal  reinsurance*  against  losses  from 
civil  disorders. 

TITLE  XII— NATIONAL  FLOOD 
INSURANCE 

SHORT    TITLE 

Sec.  1201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Flood   Insurance  Act  of   1968". 

FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  1202.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  (1) 
from  time  to  time  flood  disasters  have  created 
personal  hardships  and  economic  distress 
which  have  required  unforeseen  disaster 
relief  measures  and  have  placed  an  Increas- 
ing burden  on  the  Nation's  resources;  (2) 
despite  the  installation  of  preventive  and 
protective  works  and  the  adoption  of  other 
public  programs  designed  to  reduce  losses 
caused  by  flood  damage,  these  methods  have 
not  been  sufficient  to  protect  adequately 
against  growing  exposure  to  future  flood 
losses;  (3)  as  a  matter  of  national  policy,  a 
reasonable  method  of  sharing  the  risk  of 
flood  losses  Is  through  a  program  of  flood 
Insurance  which  can  complement  and  en- 
courage preventive  and  protective  measures; 
and  (4)  If  such  a  program  Is  Initiated  and 
carried  out  gradually,  It  can  be  expanded  as 
knowledge  Is  gained  and  experience  Is  ap- 
praised, thus  eventually  making  flood  insur- 
ance coverage  available  on  reasonable  terms 
and  conditions  to  persons  who  have  need  for 
such  protection. 

(b)  The  Congress  also  finds  that  (1)  many 
factors  have  made  It  uneconomic  for  the  pri- 
vate Insurance  industry  alone  to  make  flood 
Insurance  available  to  those  In  need  of  such 
protection  on  reasonable  terms  and  condi- 
tions; but  (2)  a  program  of  flood  Insurance 
with  large-scale  participation  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  carried  out  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  by  the  private  In- 
surance industry  is  feasible  and  can  be 
initiated. 

(c)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  (1) 
a  program  of  flood  Insurance  can  promote 
the  public  Interest  by  providing  appropriate 
protection  against  the  perils  of  flood  losses 
and  encouraging  sound  land  use  by  mini- 
mizing expostwe  of  property  to  flood  losses; 
and  (2)  the  objectives  of  a  flood  Insurance 
program  should  be  Integrally  related  to  a 
unified  national  program  for  flood  plain 
management  and.  to  this  end.  It  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  within  two  years  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  the 
President  should  transmit  to  the  Congress 
for  Its  consideration  any  further  proposals 
necessary  for  such  a  unified  program.  In- 
cluding proposals  for  the  allocation  of  costs 
among  beneficiaries  of  flood  protection. 

(d)  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  (1)  authorize  a  flood  Insurance  program 
by  means  of  which  flood  insurance,  over  a 
period  of  time,  can  be  made  available  on  a 
nationwide  basis  through  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
private  Insurance  industry,  and  (2)   provide 


flexibility  in  the  program  so  that  such  flood 
insurance  may  be  based  on  workable  meth- 
ods of  pooling  risks,  minimizing  costs,  and 
distributing  burdens  equitably  among  those 
who  will  be  protected  by  flood  Insurance  and 
the  general  public. 

(e»  It  Is  the  further  purpose  of  this  title 
to  ( 1 )  encourage  State  and  local  governments 
to  make  appropriate  land  use  adjustments  to 
constrict  the  development  of  land  which  Is 
exposed  to  flood  damage  and  minimize  dam- 
age caused  by  flood  losses,  (2)  guide  the  de- 
velopment of  proposed  future  construction, 
where  practicable,  away  from  locations  which 
are  threatened  by  flood  hazards,  (3)  encour- 
age lending  and  credit  Institutions,  as  a 
matter  at  national  policy,  to  assist  in  fur- 
thering the  objectives  of  the  flood  Insurance 
program.  (4)  assure  that  any  Federal  assist- 
ance provided  under  the  program  will  be  re- 
lated closely  to  all  flood-related  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
(5)  authorize  continuing  studies  of  flood 
hazards  In  order  to  provide  for  a  constant  re- 
appraisal of  the  flood  Insurance  program  and 
its  effect  on  land  use  requirements. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FEDERAL  FLOOD  INSURANCE 
ACT  OF    1956 

Sec.  1203.  (a)  The  second  sei-tence  of  sec- 
tion 15(e)  of  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance 
Act  of  1956    (79  Stat.   1078)    Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "rate"  the  second  time 
it  appears  In  such  sentence,  and  in.sertlng  In 
lieu  thereof  "market  yield",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "as  of  the  last  day  of", 
and   inserting   in  lieu   thereof   "during". 

(b)  Section  15(e)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof. 

(c)  Sections  2  through  14,  subsections  (a) 
through  (d),  and  (f)  and  (g)  of  section  15. 
and  sections  16  through  23  of  such  Act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

CHAPTER    I— THE    NATIONAL    FLOOD 

INSURANCE    PROGRAM 

BASIC   AUTHORITT 

Sec.  1204.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Is  authorized  to  establish  and 
carry  out  a  national  flood  insurance  program 
which  will  enable  interested  persons  to  pur- 
chase Insurance  against  loss  resulting  from 
physical  damage  to  or  loss  of  real  property  or 
personal  property  related  thereto  arising 
from  any  flood  occurring  in  the  United 
States. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  flood  Insurance 
program  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  encourage  and 
arrange  for— 

( 1 )  appropriate  financial  participation  and 
risk  sharing  In  the  program  by  insurance 
companies  and  other  Insurers,  and 

(2)  other  appropriate  participation,  on 
other  than  a  risk-sharing  basis,  by  insurance 
companies  and  other  insurers.  Insurance 
agents  and  brokers,  and  insurance  adjust- 
ment organizations, 

in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter 
II. 

scope  of  PROGRAM   AND   rRIOEITIES 

Sec.  1205.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  flood  in- 
surance programs  the  Secretary  shall  afford  a 
priority  to  making  flood  insurance  available 
to  cover  residential  properties  which  are  de- 
signed for  the  occupancy  of  from  one  to  four 
families  and  business  properties  which  are 
owned  or  leased  and  operated  by  small  busi- 
ness concerns. 

( b)  If  on  the  basis  of — 

(1)  studies  and  Investigations  undertaken 
and  carried  out  and  Information  received  or 
exchanged  under  section  1108,  and 

( 2 )  such  other  Information  as  may  be 
necessary,  the  Secretary  determines  that  It 
would  be  feasible  to  extend  the  flood  insur- 
ance program  to  cover  any  types  or  classes 
of— 

(A)   other  residential  properties. 


(B)  other  business  properties, 

(C)  agricultural  properties. 

(D)  properties  occupied  by  private  non- 
profit organizations,  or 

(E)  projjertles  owned  by  State  and  local 
governments  and  agencies  thereof, 

he  shall  transmit  such  determination  to  the 
Congress  together  with  his  recommendations 
with  respect  to  any  such  extension  of  the 
program. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  flood  Insur- 
ance available  in  only  those  States  or  areas 
(or  subdivisions  thereof)  which  he  has 
determined  have — 

(1)  evidenced  a  positive  Interest  In 
securing  flood  Insurance  coverage  under  the 
flood  insurance  program,  and 

(2)  given  satisfactory  asstirance  that  by 
June  30.  1970,  permanent  land  use  and  con- 
trol measures  will  have  been  adopted  for  the 
State  or  area  (or  subdivision)  which  are  con- 
sistent with  the  comprehensive  criteria  for 
land  management  and  use  developed  under 
section  1261,  and  that  the  application  and 
enforcement  of  such  measures  will  commence 
as  soon  as  technical  information  on  floodways 
and  on  controlling  flood  elevations  is 
available. 

NATURE  AND  LIMITATION  OF  INSURANCE 
COVERAGE 

Sec.  1206.  (a)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  from 
time  to  time,  after  consultation  with  the  ad- 
visory committee  authorized  under  section 
1218.  appropriate  representatives  of  the  fkjoI 
formed  or  otherwise  created  under  section 
1231.  and  appropriate  representatives  of  the 
Instirance  authorities  of  the  respective  States, 
provide  by  regulation  for  general  terms  and 
conditions  of  insurability  which  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  properties  eligible  for  flood  Insur- 
ance coverage  under  section  1106,  includ- 
ing— 

( 1 )  the  types,  classes,  and  locations  of  any 
sucli  properties  which  shall  be  eligible  for 
flood  insurance; 

(2)  the  nature  and  limits  of  loss  or  dam- 
age In  any  areas  (or  subdivisions  thereof) 
which  may  be  covered  by  such  insurance; 

(3)  the  classification,  limitation,  and  re- 
jection of  any  risks  which  may  be  advisable; 

(4)  appropriate  minimum  premiums; 

(5)  appropriate  loss-deductlbles:  and 

(6)  any  other  terms  and  conditions  relat- 
ing to  Insurance  coverage  or  exclusion  which 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  terms  and 
conditions  under  subsection  (a),  such  regu- 
lations shall  provide  that — 

( 1 )  any  flood  insurance  coverage  based  on 
chargeable  premium  rates  under  section  1208 
which  are  less  than  the  estimated  premium 
rates  under  section  1207(a)(1)  shall  not 
exceed — 

(A)  In  the  case  of  residential  properties 
which  are  designed  for  the  occupancy  of  from 
one  to  four  families — 

(I)  $17,500  aggregate  liability  for  any 
dwelling  unit,  and  $30,000  for  any  single 
dwelling  structure  containing  more  than  one 
dwelling  unit,  and 

(II)  $5,000  aggregate  liability  per  dwelling 
unit  for  any  contents  related  to  such  unit: 

(B)  In  the  case  of  business  properties 
which  are  owned  or  leased  and  operated  by 
small  business  concerns,  an  aggregate  liabil- 
ity with  respect  to  any  single  structure.  In- 
cluding any  contents  thereof  related  to 
premises  of  small  business  occupants  (as  that 
term  is  defined  by  the  Secretary) .  which  shall 
be  equal  to  (i)  $30,000  plus  (il)  $5,000  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  such  occupants  and 
shall  be  allocated  among  such  occupants  (or 
among  the  occupant  or  occupants  and  the 
owner)  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary;  except  that  the  aggregate  liability 
for  the  structure  Itself  may  In  no  case  exceed 
$30,000;  and 

(C)  In  the  case  of  any  other  properties 
which  may  became  eligible  for  flood  Insur- 
ance coverage  under  section  1205 — 
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(1)  $30,000  aggregate  llablltty  for  any  sin- 
gle structure,  and  | 

(11)  $5,000  aggregate  liability  per  dwelling 
unit  for  any  contenta  related  to  such  unit  In 
the  case  of  residential  propeftiee.  or  per  occu- 
pant (as  that  term  is  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary) for  any  contents  relates  to  the  premises 
occupied  In  the  case  of  any 
and 

(2)  any    flood    Insurance 
may  be  made  available  In 


other  properties; 

coverage   which 
excess  of  any  of 


the  llmiU  specified  In  suaparagraph  (A) 
(B).  or  (C)  of  paragraph  1)  (or  allocated 
to  any  person  under  subparagraph  (B)  of 
such  paragraph)  shall  be  based  only  on 
chargeable  premium  rateii  under  section 
1208  which  are  not  less  th»n  the  estimated 
premium  rates  under  section  1207  (a)  (1) 
and  the  amount  of  such  excess  coverage 
shall  not  In  any  case  e>  ceed  In  amount 
Is  equal  to  the  applicable  limit  so  specified 
(or  allocated) . 

ESTIMATES    OP    PREM  TJM     RATES 

Sec.  1207.  (a)  The  Secrel  ary  Is  authorized 
to  undertake  and  carry  out  such  studies 
and  investigations  and  receive  or  exchange 
such  infonnatlon  as  may  be  necessary  to 
estimate,  and  shall  from  t,me  to  time  esti- 
mate, on  an  area,  subdivision,  or  other  ap- 
propriate basis — 

( 1 )  the  risk  premltun  r  ites  for  flood  In- 
siu-ance  which — 

(A)  based  on  conslderatl an  of  the  risk  In- 
volved and  accepted  actuar  al  principles,  and 

(B)  including — 

(1)  the  applicable  operating  costs  and  al- 
lowances set  forth  in  th;  schedules  pre- 
scribed under  section  1211  and  reflected  in 
such  rates,  and 

(11)  any  administrative  expenses  (or  por- 
tion of  such  expenses)  of  carrying  out  the 
flood  insurance  program  wllch.  in  his  discre- 
tion, should  properly  be  reflected  in  such 
rates,  would  be  required  m  order  to  make 
such  Insurance  available  on  an  actuarial 
basis  for  any  tyijes  and  classes  of  properties 
for  which  Insurance  covi  rage  is  available 
under  section  1205(a)  (oi  Is  recommended 
to  the  Congress  under  sectl  )n  1205(b)  ) : 

(2)  the  rates,  if  less  than  the  rates  esti- 
mated under  paragraph  ( 1) .  which  would  be 
reasonable,  would  encourage  prospective  In- 
sureds to  purchase  flool  Insurance,  and 
would  be  consistent  with  t  le  purposes  of  this 
title;  and 

(3)  the  extent.  If  any,  »  which  federally 
assisted  or  other  flood  pratectlon  measures 
Initiated  after  the  date  )f  the  enactment 
of  this  title  affect  such  rates. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  and  on  a  reimbursement  basis,  uti- 
lize the  services  of  the  Eepartment  of  the 
Army,  the  Departmeiit  of  the  Interior,  the 
Department  of  Agrlculturi  .  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  the  Ternessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and,  as  approprit  te.  other  Federal 
departments  or  agencies,     ""  "   '  ' '" 


^^   ^___ _^ i.nd  for  such  pvir- 

poses"may  enter  "into  agieements  or  other 
appropriate  arrangements  with  any  persons. 
(c)  The  Secretary  shal ,  give  priority  to 
conducting  studies  and  lavestigatlons  and 
making  estimates  under  tt  Is  section  In  those 
States  or  areas  (or  subllvislons  thereof) 
which  he  has  determined  have  evidenced  a 
positive  interest  In  securlig  flood  Insurance 
coverage  under  the  flood  in  surance  program 

ESTABLISHMENT    OP    CHAR  SEABLE    PREMIUM 
RATES 


necessary 


committee 


Sec.  1208.   (a)    On  the 
made  under  section  1108 
formation  as  may  be 
shall  from  time  to  time 
with     the    advisory 
under  section  1218,  apprdpr 
tlves  of  the  pool  formed  o  ■ 
under  section   1231,   and 
scntatlves  of  the  insuranct 
respective   States,   prescri 

( 1 )  chargeable  premium 


Oasis  of  estimates 

ind  such  other  in- 

.  ,  the  Secretary 

after  consultation 

authorized 

late  representa- 

otherwlse  created 

appropriate   repre- 

authorltles  of  the 

by   regulation — 

rates  for  any  types 
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and  classes  of  properties  for  which  Inaurance 
coverage  shall  be  available  under  section 
1305  (at  lees  than  the  estimated  risk  pre- 
mium rates  under  section  1207(a)  (1) ,  where 
necessary ) ,  and 

(2)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which, 
and  the  areas  (Including  subdivisions  there- 
of)   within  which,  such  rates  shall  apply. 

(b)  Such  rates  shall,  insofaras  practicable, 

be — 

( 1 )  based  on  a  consideration  of  the  respec- 
tive risks  involved,  including  differences  in 
risks  due  to  land  use  measures,  floodprooftng. 
flood  forecasting,  and  similar  measures. 

(2)  adequate,  on  the  basis  of  accepted  ac- 
tuarial principles,  to  provide  reserves  for 
anticipated  losses,  or.  If  less  than  such 
amount,  consistent  with  the  objective  of 
making  flood  Insurance  available  where 
necessary  at  reasonable  rates  so  as  to  en- 
courage prr>si>ectlve  Insureds  to  purchase 
such  insurance  and  with  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  and 

(3)  stated  so  as  to  reflect  the  basis  for 
such  rates,  including  the  differences  (if  any) 
between  the  estimated  risk  premium  rates 
under  section  1207(a)(1)  and  the  estimated 
rates  under  section  1207(a)  (2). 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  the  chargeable  rate  with  respect 
to  any  property,  the  construction  or  substan- 
tial improvement  of  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines has  been  started  after  the  Identifi- 
cation of  the  area  in  which  such  property  is 
located  has  been  published  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  1260.  shall  not  be  less  than 
the  applicable  estimated  risk  premium  rate 
lor  such  area  (or  subdivision  thereof)  under 
section  1207(a)  (1 1. 

(d)  In  the  event  any  chargeable  premium 
rate  prescribed  under  this  section — 

( 1 )  is  a  rate  which  is  not  less  than  the 
applicable  estimated  risk  premium  rate  under 
section   1207(a)(1).  and 

(2)  includes  any  amount  for  administra- 
tive expenses  of  carrying  out  the  flood  in- 
surance program  which  have  been  estimated 
under  clause  (11)  of  section  1207(a)  (1 )  (B) . 
a  sum  equal  to  such  amount  shall  be  paid 
to  the  Secretary,  and  he  shall  deposit  such 
sum  in  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Fund 
established  under  section  1210. 

FINANCING 

Sec.  1209.  (a)  All  .authority  which  wag 
vested  in  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  by  virtue  of  section  15(e)  of 
the  Federal  Flood  Instirance  Act  of  1&56  (70 
Stat.  1084)  (pertaining  to  the  Issue  of  notes 
or  other  obligations  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury),  as  amended  by  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  section  1202  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  flood  Insurance  program 
under  this  title;  except  that  the  total 
amount  of  notes  and  obligations  which  may 
be  issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  such 
authority  shall  not  exceed  $150,000,000.  and 
all  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  issue  notes 
and  obligations  under  said  section  15(e)  be- 
yond such  sum  is  hereby  rescinded. 

(b)  Any  funds  borrowed  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  authority  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
be  deposited  In  the  National  Flood  Insurance 
Fund  established   under  section   1210. 

NATIONAL    FLOOD    INSURANCE    FUND 

SBC.  1210.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  flood  In- 
surance program  authorized  by  this  title,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  establish  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  National 
Flood  Insurance  Fund  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "fund")  which  shall  be  available, 
without  fiscal  year  limitation — 

(1)  for  making  such  payments  as  may, 
from  time  to  time,  be  required  under  section 
1234; 

(2)  to  pay  reinsurance  claims  under  the 
excess  loss  reinsurance  coverage  provided 
under  section  1235; 

(3)  to  repay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury such  sums  as  may  be  borrowed  from  him 


(together  with  interest)  In  accordance  with 
the  authority  provided  In  section  1209;   and 

(4)  for  the  purposes  specified  in  subsec- 
Uon  (d)  under  the  conditions  provided  there- 
in. 

(b)   The  fund  shall  be  credited  with — 

(1)  such  funds  borrowed  in  accordance 
with  the  authority  provided  in  section  1209 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  deposited  lu  the 
fund:  ^.  . 

(2)  premiums,  fees,  or  other  charges  which 
may  be  paid  or  collected  In  connection  with 
the  excess  loss  reinsurance  coverage  pro- 
vided under  section  1235; 

(3)  such  amounts  as  may  be  advanced  to 
the  fund  from  appropriations  In  order  to 
maintain  the  fund  in  an  operative  condition 
adequate  to  meet  its  liabilities; 

(4)  Interest  which  may  be  earned  on  In- 
vestments of  the  fund  pursuant  to  subsection 

(c) ; 

(5)  such  sums  as  iure  required  to  be  paid 
to  the  Secretary  under  section  1208(d);  and 

(6)  receipts  from  any  other  operations  un- 
der this  title  (including  premiums  under  the 
conditions  specified  In  subsection  (d),  and 
salvage  proceeds,  if  any.  resiiltlng  from  re- 
insurance coverage), 
(c)  If.  after— 

(1)  all  outstanding  obligations  of  the  fund 
have  been  liquidated,  and 

(2)  any  outstanding  amounts  which  may 
have  been  advanced  to  the  fund  from  ap- 
propriations authorized  under  section  1276 
(a)  (2)  (B)  have  been  credited  to  the  ap- 
propriation from  which  advanced,  with  In- 
terest accrued  at  the  rate  prescribed  under 
section  15(e)  of  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance 
Act  of  1956.  as  in  effect  Unmedlately  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  title, 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  moneys  of 
the  fund  are  in  excess  of  current  needs,  he 
may  request  the  investment  of  such  amounts 
as  he  deems  advisable  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  obligations  Issued  or  guar- 
anteed by  the  United  States. 

(d)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  makes  a 
finding  m  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  1240  that  operation  of  the  flood 
insurance  program,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
should  be  carried  out  through  the  facilities 
of  the  Federal  Government,  the  fund  shall 
be  available  for  all  purposes  incident  thereto, 
including — 

( 1 )  costs  incurred  In  the  adjustment  and 
payment  of  any  claims  for  losses,  and 

(2)  pa>Tnent  of  applicable  operating  costs 
set  forth  in  the  schedules  prescribed  tinder 
section  1211, 

for  so  long  as  the  program  Is  so  carried  out, 
and  in  such  event  any  premiums  paid  shall 
be  deposited  by  the  Secretary  to  the  credit 
of  the  fund. 

(e)  An  annual  business-type  budget  for 
the  fund  shall  be  prepared,  transmitted  to 
the  Congress,  considered,  and  enacted  In  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law  (sections  102,  103, 
and  104  of  the  Government  Corporation  Con- 
trol Act  (31  U.S.C.  847-849))  for  wholly 
owned  Government  corporations. 

OPERATING  COSTS  AND  ALLOWANCES 

Sec.  1211.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  from 
time  to  lime  negotiate  with  appropriate  rep- 
resentatives of  the  insurance  Industry  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing — 

(1)  a  current  schedule  of  operating  cosU 
applicable  both  to  risk-sharing  Insurance 
companies  and  other  insurers  and  to  Insur- 
ance companies  and  other  Insurers.  Insurance 
agents  and  brokers,  and  Insurance  adjust- 
ment organizations  participating  on  other 
than  a  rtsk-sharlng  basis,  and 

(2)  a  current  schedule  of  operating  al- 
lowances applicable  to  rlsk-shaxlng  Insurance 
companies  and  other  Insurers, 
which  may  be  payable  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  II,  and  such  sched- 
ules shall  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed 
In  regulations. 

(b)    For    purposes    of   subsection    (a)  — 
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(1)  The  term  "'operating  costs"  shall  (with- 
out limiting  such  term)   Include — 

(A)  expense  reimbursements  covering  the 
direct,  actual,  and  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred in  connection  with  selling  and  serv- 
icing flood  Insurance  coverage; 

(B)  reasonable  compensation  payable  for 
selling  and  servicing  flood  Insurance  cover- 
age, or  commissions  or  service  fees  paid  to 
producers; 

(C)  loss  adjustment  expenses;  and 

(D)  other  direct,  actual.  ;ind  necessary  ex- 
penses which  the  Secretary  finds  are  in- 
curred in  connection  with  selling  or  servic- 
ing flood  insurance  coverage;  and 

(2)  the  term  "operating  allowances"  shall 
(without  limiting  such  term)  include 
amounts  for  profit  and  contingencies  which 
the  Secretary  finds  reasonable  and  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

payment      or     CLMMS 

Sec.  1212.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  regulations  establishing  the  gen- 
eral method  or  methods  by  whloh  proved  and 
approved  claims  for  losses  may  be  adjusted 
and  p.Tid  for  any  damage  to  or  loss  of  prop- 
erty which  is  covered  by  flood  Insurance 
made  available  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

DISSEMINATION     OP     FLOOD     INSURANCE 
INFORMATION 

Sec.  1213.  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to 
time  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  in 
order  to  make  information  and  data  available 
to  the  public,  and  to  any  State  or  local 
agency  or  official,  with  regard  to — 

( 1 )  the  flood  insurance  program,  its  cover- 
age and  objectives,  and 

(2)  estimated  and  chargeable  flood  insur- 
ance premium  rates,  including  the  basis  for 
and  differences  between  such  rates  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  .section  1208. 

PROHIBITION    .\CAINST  CERTAIN   DUPLICATIONS    OP 
BENEFITS 

Sec.  1214.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  law.  no  Federal  disaster  as- 
sistance shall  be  made  available  to  any  per- 
son— 

(1)  for  the  physical  loss,  destruction,  or 
damage  of  real  or  personal  property,  to  the 
extent  that  such  loss,  destruction  or  damage 
is  covered  by  a  valid  claim  which  may  be  ad- 
Justed  and  paid  under  flood  insurance  made 
available  under  the  authority  of  this  title,  or 

(2)  except  in  the  situation  provided  for 
under  subsection  (b),  for  the  physical  loss, 
destruction,  or  damage  of  real  or  personal 
proi>erty,  to  the  extent  that  .<iuch  loss,  de- 
struction, or  damage  could  have  been  covered 
by  a  valid  claim  under  flood  Insurance  which 
had  been  made  available  under  the  authority 
of  this  title,  if — 

(A)  such  loss,  destruction,  or  damage  oc- 
curred subsequent  to  one  year  following  the 
date  flood  Insurance  was  made  available  In 
the  area  (or  subdivision  thereof)  in  which 
such  property  or  the  major  part  thereof  was 
located,  and 

iB)  such  property  was  eligible  for  flood 
insurance  under  this  title  at  that  date; 
and  in  such  circumstances  the  extent  that 
such  loss,  destruction,  or  damage  could  have 
been  covered  shall  be  presumed  (for  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection)  to  be  an  amount 
not  less  than  the  maximum  limit  of  insur- 
able loss  or  d.image  applicable  to  such  prop- 
erty in  such  area  (or  subdivision  thereof), 
pursuant  to  regulations  under  section  1206, 
at  the  time  insurance  was  made  available  In 
such  area   (or  subdivision  thereof). 

(b)  In  order  to  assure  that  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)(2)  will  not  create  undue 
hardship  for  low-income  persons  who  might 
otherwise  benefit  from  the  provision  of  Fed- 
eral disaster  assistance,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  by  regulation  for  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  (2) 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  such  persons. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  "Federal 


disaster  assistance"  shall  Include  any  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  which  may  be  made 
available  to  any  person  as  a  result  of — 

(1)  a  major  disaster  (within  the  meaning 
of  that  term  as  determined  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  au- 
thorize Federal  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  in  major  disasters,  and  for  other 
purposes",  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1855- 
1855g)). 

(2)  a  natural  dl.<;aster.  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 321  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961  (7  U.S.C.  1961), 
or  !■ 

(3)  a  disaster  with  respect  to  which  lonns 
may  be  made  under  .section  7(b)  of  the  Sm:ill 
Business  Act  ( 15  US  C.  636(b)  ) . 

(d)  For  purposes  of  section  10  of  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1966  (80  Stat  1320).  the 
term  "financial  as.-slstance"  .shall  be  deemed 
to  include  any  flood  insurance  which  is  made 
available  under  this  title. 

STATE    AND    LOCAL    LAND    USE    CONTROLS 

Sec.  1215.  After  June  30,  1970,  no  new  flood 
insurance  coverage  ^hall  be  provided  under 
this  title  In  any  area  (or  subdivision  thereof) 
iinlcss  an  appropriate  public  body  shall  have 
adopted  permanent  land  me  and  control 
measures)  with  effective  tnfoneinent  provi- 
sions) which  the  Secretary  linjs  are  con- 
sistent with  the  comprehensive  criteria  for 
land  management  and  use  under  section 
1261. 

PROPERTIES    IN    VIOLATION    O?    STATE    AND    LOCAL 
LAW 

Sec.  1216.  No  new  flood  Insurance  coverage 
shall  be  provided  under  this  title  for  any 
property  which  the  Secretary  finds  has  been 
declared  by  a  duly  constituted  State  cr  local 
zoning  authority,  or  other  aiithorl/ed  public 
body,  to  be  In  violation  of  State  or  local 
laws,  regulations,  or  ordinances  which  are 
intended  to  discourage  or  otherwise  restrict 
land  d<?vel<.])nient  occupancy  in  flood-prone 
areas. 

COORDINATION    WITH   OTHER   PROGRAMS 

Sec.  1118.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  with  interstate.  State,  and  local 
agencies  having  responsibilities  for  flood 
control,  flood  forecasting,  or  flood  damage 
prevention,  In  order  to  as.sure  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  that  the  programs 
of  such  agencies  and  the  flood  insurance 
program  authorized  under  this  title  are  mu- 
tually consistent. 

ADVISORY    COMMITTEE 

Sec  1119.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint 
a  flood  insurance  advisory  committee,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  such  committee 
shall  advise  the  Secretary  in  the  preparation 
of  any  regulations  prescribed  in  accordance 
with  this  title  and  with  respect  to  policy 
matters  arising  in  the  administration  of  this 
title,  and  shall  perform  such  other  responsi- 
bilities as  the  Secretary  may,  from  time  to 
time,  assign  to  such  committee. 

(b)  Such  committee  shall  consist  of  not 
more  than  fifteen  persons  and  such  persons 
shall  be  selected  from  among  representa- 
tives of — 

( 1 )    the  Insurance  Industry, 

( 2  )    State  and  local  governments, 

(3)  lending  institutions, 

(4)  the  homebullding  Industry,  and 

(5)  the  general  public. 

(c)  Members  of  the  committee  shall,  while 
attending  conferences  or  meetings  thereof, 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  but  not  exceeding 
$100  per  day,  including  traveltime.  and  while 
so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,   as  is  authorized   under  sec- 


tion 5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  In  the  Government  service  employed 
internuttently. 

INITIAL    PROGRAM    LIMITATION 

Sec.  1219.  The  face  amount  of  flood  in.":ur- 
ance  coverage  outstanding  and  In  force  at 
any  one  time  under  this  title  rhall  not  ex- 
ceed  the  sum  of   $2,500,000,000. 

REPORT   TO    THE    PRtSWENT 

Sec.  1220.  The  Secretary  shall  include  a 
report  of  operations  under  this  title  in  the 
annual  report  to  the  President  for  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress  required  by  section  8 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act. 

CHAPTER  II-  ORGANIZATION  AND  AD. 
MINISTRATION  OF  THE  FLOOD  INSUR- 
ANCE PROGRAM 

ORGANIZATKIN     .INI)    .\DMINISTHATION 

Sec.  1230.  Following  such  consultation 
with  representatives  of  the  Insurance  Indus- 
try as  may  be  necessary,  the  Secretary  shall 
implement  the  fl.xxl  insurance  program  au- 
thorized luider  chapter  I  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  part  A  of  this  chapter  and. 
if  a  determination  is  made  by  him  under  sec- 
tion 1240.  under  part  B  of  this  chapter. 
Part  A  — Industry  Program  Wrrn  FroER.AL 
Financial  Assistance 
industry  flood  insurance  pool 

Src.  1231.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  encourage  and  otherwise  assist  any  insur- 
ance companies  and  other  insurers  which 
meet  the  requirements  prescribed  under  sub- 
section (b)  to  form,  associate,  or  otherwise 
join  together  In  a  ixjol — 

( 1 )  in  order  to  provide  the  flood  insur- 
ance  coverage   authorized    under   chapter   1; 

and 

(2)  for  the  purpose  of  assuming,  on  i,uch 
tf-rms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon, 
such  financial  respon.slbllity  as  will  ena-ble 
such  companies  and  other  insurers,  with  tiie 
Federal  linaiici.il  and  other  assistance  avail- 
able under  this  title,  to  assume  a  reasonable 
proiX)rtion  of  responsibility  for  the  adjust- 
ment and  payment  of  claims  for  losses  under 
the  flood  insurance  program. 

(b)  In  order  to  promote  the  effective  ad- 
ministration of  the  flood  insurance  program 
under  this  part,  and  to  assure  that  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  title  are  furthered,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  prescribe  appropriate 
requirements  for  insurance  companies  and 
other  insurers  participating  in  such  pool  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  minimum  re- 
quirements for  capital  or  surplus  or  assets. 

ACnEF.MEKTS    V.TTK    FLOOD    INSURANCE    POOL 

Sec.  1232.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  such  agreements  with  the  pool 
formed  or  otherwise  created  under  this  part 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

(b)  Such   agreements  shall   specify — 

ll)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
risk  capital  will  be  av.illable  for  the  adjust- 
ment and  payment  of  claims, 

( 2 )  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
the  pool  (and  the  companies  and  other  in- 
surers participating  therein)  shall  partici- 
pate in  premiums  received  and  profits  or 
losses  realized  or  sustained, 

(3)  the  maximum  amount  of  profit,  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  and  set  forth  in 
the  schedules  prescribed  under  section  1212. 
which  may  be  realized  by  such  pool  land  the 
companies  and  other  insurers  participating 
therein ) , 

(4)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
operating  costs  and  allowances  set  fotth  in 
the  schedules  prescribed  under  sectloiri2l2 
may  be  paid,  and 

(5)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
premium  equalization  pajrments  under  sec- 
tion 1234  will  be  made  and  reinsurance 
claims  under  section  1235  will  be  paid. 

(c)  In    addition,    such    agreements    shall 
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the  Secretary  finds 


contain  such  provisions  ai 
necessary  to  assure  that — 

( 1 )  no  Insurance  com|pany  or  other  In- 
surer which  meets  the  :  requirements  pre- 
scribed under  secUon  lfc31(b).  and  which 
has  Indicated  an  lntentl()n  to  parUclpftte  In 
the  flood  Insurance  program  on  a  rtsk-shar- 
Ing  basis,  will  be  excluded  from  participating 
In  the  pool, 

(2)  the  Instirance  companies  and  other 
Insurers  pajtlclpatlng  In  the  pool  will  take 
whatever  action  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
continuity  of  flood  insurance  coverage  by  the 
pool,  and 

(3)  any  insurance  cojtipanies  and  other 
Insurers,  insurance  agentls  and  brokers,  and 
insurance  adjustment  orfeanizallons  will  be 
permitted  to  cooperate  with  the  pool  as  flscal 
agents  or  otherwise,  on  other  than  a  risk- 
sharing  basis,  to  the  mai  Imum  extent  prac- 
ticable. 

ADJUSTMENT   AND   PAYMENT   OF  CLAIMS   AND 
JUDICIAL   RKVIEW 

Sec.  1233.  The  Insura  ice  companies  and 
other  Insurers  which  orm.  associate,  or 
otherwise  :Join  together  in  the  pool  under 
this  part -may  adjust  and  pay  all  claims  for 
proved  and  approved  losses  covered  by  Hood 
insurance  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title  and,  upon  i  he  disallowance  by 
any  such  company  or  oi  her  insurer  of  any 
such  claim,  or  upon  the  r?fusal  of  the  claim- 
ant to  accept  the  amount  :illowe<l  upon  any 
such  claim,  the  claimai  t.  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  mailing  of  notice  of  dis- 
allowance or  partial  d  sallowance  of  the 
claim,  may  Institute  an  a:tion  on  such  claim 
against  such  company  or  other  insurer  in  the 
United  States  district  cciirt  for  the  district 
in  which  the  Insured  property  or  the  major 
part  thereof  shall  have  been  situated,  and 
Jvirisdlction  is  hereby  ccnferred  upon  such 
court  to  hear  and  determine  such  action 
without  regard  to  the  amjunt  in  conuoversy. 

PREMIUM    EQUALIZATION     PAYMENTS 

Sec.  1234.  'a)  The  Secretary,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  ma^  from  time  to  time 
prescribe,  shall  make  p^iodlc  payments  to 
the  pool  formed  or  othehvise  created  under 
section  1231,  in  recognition  of  such  reduc- 
tions In  chargeable  premium  rates  under  sec- 
tion 1208  below  estimate<|  premium  rates  un- 
der section  1207(a)(1)  las  are  required  in 
order  to  make  flood  instirance  available  on 
reasonable  terms  and  coitditlons. 

(b)  Such  payments  shall  be  bivsed  only  on 
the  aggregate  amount  ol!  flood  insurance  re- 
tained by  the  pool  after  ceding  reinsurance  in 
accordance  with  the  p^visions  of  section 
1235,  and  shall  not  elceed  an  aggregate 
amount  in  any  payment  periotl  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  following: 

(1)  an  Eimount  for  loises  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amou^Jt  of  all  proved  and 
approved  claims  for  losses  under  this  title 
dtuing  any  designated  pferiod  as  the  amount 
equal    to   the   difference   between — 

(A)  the  sum  of  all  premium  payments  for 
flood  Insurance  coverage  in  force  under  this 
title  during  such  desigtiated  period  which 
would  have  been  payabl^  during  such  period 
if  all  such  coverage  wer*  based  on  estimated 
risk  premium  rates  und^r  section  1207(a)  (1) 
(excluding  any  admljrilstrative  expenses 
which  may  be  reflected  ih  such  rates,  as  spec- 
ified in  clause  (11)  of,  section  1207(a)(1) 
(B)),and 

(B)  the  sum  of  the  premium  payments 
actually  paid  or  payabl*  for  such  insurance 


under  this  title  during  sich  period, 

bears  to  the  amount  splcifled  in  clause  (A); 

and  ' 

(2)  subject  to  the  ttrms  and  conditions 
specified  in  the  agreemetits  entered  into  with 
the  pool  under  section  1232,  a  proportionate 
amount  for  appropriatej  operating  coets  and 
allowances  (as  set  forth  In  the  schedules  pre- 
scribed under  section  1211)  during  any  desig- 
nated period  which  beairs  the  same  ratio  to 
the  total  amount  of  sucli  operating  costs  and 


allowances  during  such  period  as  the  ratio 
specified  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

(c)  Designated  periods  under  this  section 
and  the  methods  for  determining  the  sum 
of  premiums  paid  or  payable  during  such 
periods  shall  be  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

REINSURANCE    COVERAGE 

Sec.  1235.  (a)  Tlie  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  in 
order  to  make  available,  to  the  pool  formed 
or  otherwise  created  under  section  1231,  re- 
insurance for  losses  (due  to  claims  for  proved 
and  approved  losses  covered  by  flood  insur- 
ance) which  are  in  excess  of  losses  assumed 
by  such  pool  in  accordance  with  the  excess 
loss  agreement  entered  Into  under  subsec- 
tion   (C)  . 

(b)  Such  reinsurance  shall  be  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  contract,  agreement,  or  any 
other  arrangement,  in  consideration  of  such 
payment  of  a  premium,  fee,  or  other  charge 
as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to  cover 
anticipated  losses  and  other  costs  of  provid- 
ing such  reinsurance. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  negoti- 
ate an  excess  loss  agreement,  from  time  to 
time,  under  which  the  amount  of  flood  in- 
surance retained  by  the  pool,  after  ceding 
reinsurance,  shall  be  adequate  to  further  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  consistent  with  the 
objective  of  maintaining  appropriate  flnan- 
cial  participation  and  risk  sharing  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  on  the  part  of 
participating  insurance  companies  and  other 
insurers. 

(d)  All  reinsurance  claims  for  loeses  In 
excess  of  losses  assumed  by  the  pool  shall 
be  submitted  on  a  portfolio  basis  by  such 
pool  in  accordance  with  terms  and  condi- 
tions established  by  the  Secretary. 
Part  B — Government  Program  Wtth  In- 
dustry Assistance 

federal  operation  of  the  program 
Sec.  1240.  (a)  If  at  any  time,  after  con- 
sultation with  representatives  of  the  Insur- 
ance indvistry,  the  Secretary  determines  that 
operation  of  the  flood  insurance  program  as 
provided  under  part  A  cannot  be  carried  out, 
or  that  such  operation,  in  itself,  would  be 
;issisted  materially  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's assumption.  In  whole  or  in  part,  of 
the  operational  responsibility  for  flood  in- 
surance under  this  title  (on  a  temporar>'  or 
other  basis),  he  shall  promptly  undertake 
any  necessary  arrangements  to  cairy  out  the 
program  of  flood  Insurance  authorized  un- 
der chapter  I  tlirough  the  facilities  of  the 
Federal  Government,  utilizing,  as  may  be 
practical  for  purposes  of  providing  flood  in- 
surance coverage,  insurance  comi>anles  and 
other  insurers,  insurance  agents  and  bro- 
kers, and  insurance  adjustment  organiza- 
tions, as  flscal  agents  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Upon  making  the  determination  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a),  and  at  least 
thirty  days  prior  to  implementing  the  pro- 
gram of  flood  Insurance  authorized  under 
chapter  I  through  the  facilities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
a  report  to  the  Congress  and  such  report 
shall— 

( 1 )  state  the  reasons  for  such  determina- 
tion, 

(2)  be  supported  by  pertinent  findings. 

(3)  Indicate  the  extent  to  which  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  insurance  Industry  will 
be  utilized  in  providing  flood  insurance  cov- 
erage under  the  program,  and 

(4)  contain  such  recommendations  as  the 
Secretary  deems  advisable. 

adjustment     and     PAYMENT     OP     CLAIMS      AND 
JUDICIAL   REVIEW 

Sec.  1241.  In  the  event  the  program  is 
carried  out  as  provided  in  section  1240.  the 
Secretary  shall  be  authorized  to  adjust  and 
make  payment  of  any  claims  for  proved  and 
approved  losses  covered  by  flood  Insurance, 
and  upon  the  disallowance  by  the  Secretary 
of  any  such  claim,  or  upon  the  refusal  of  the 


claimant  to  accept  the  amount  allowed  upon 
any  such  claim,  the  claimant,  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  mailing  of  notice  of 
disallowance  or  partial  disallowance  by  the 
Secretary,  may  institute  an  action  against 
the  Secretary  on  such  claim  in  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  disuict  in  which 
the  insured  property  or  the  major  part  there- 
of shall  have  been  situated,  and  Jurisdic- 
tion is  hereby  conferred  upon  such  court  to 
hear  and  determine  such  action  without  re- 
gard to  the  amount  In  controversy. 

Part   C — Provisions   op   General 
Applicability 

services  by  insurance  industry 
Sec  1145  (a)  In  administering  the  flood 
Insurance  program  under  this  chapter,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter  Into  any 
contracts,  agreements,  or  other  appropiate 
arrangements  which  may.  from  time  to  time, 
be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed 
upon,  the  facilities  and  services  of  any  in- 
surance companies  or  other  insurers,  insur- 
ance :igents  and  brokers,  or  Insurance  ad- 
justment organizations;  and  such  contracts, 
agreements,  or  arrangements  may  Include 
provision  for  payment  of  applicable  operat- 
ing costs  and  allowances  for  such  facilities 
and  services  as  set  forth  in  the  schedules 
prescribed  under  section  1  Jll. 

(b)  Any  such  contracts,  agreements,  or 
other  arrangements  may  be  entered  into 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3709  of  the  flevised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5) 
or  any  other  provision  of  law  requiring  com- 
petitive bidding. 

USE  OF  INSURANCE  POOL.  COMPANIES,  OR  OTIIEE 
PRIVATE  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  CERTAIN  PAY- 
MENTS 

Sec  1246.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for 
maximum  efficiency  in  the  administration  of 
the  flood  Insurance  program  and  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  expeditious  payment  of  any 
Federal  funds  under  such  program,  the  Sec- 
retary may  enter  into  contracts  with  pool 
formed  or  otherwise  created  under  section 
1231.  or  any  Insurance  company  or  other 
private  organization,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  performance  by  such  pool,  company, 
or  organization  of  any  or  all  of  the  following 
responsibilities: 

( 1 )  estimating  and  later  determining  any 
amounts  of  payments  to  be  made; 

(2)  receiving  from  the  Secretary,  disburs- 
ing, and  vccounting  for  funds  in  making 
such  payments: 

(3)  making  such  audits  of  the  records  of 
any  Insurance  company  or  other  insurer.  In- 
surance agent  or  broker,  or  insiu-ance  ad- 
justment orEanlzallon  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  that  proper  payments  are  made; 
and 

(4)  otherwise  assisting  in  such  manner  as 
the  contract  may  provide  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

lb)  Any  contract  with  the  pool  or  any  in- 
surance compai^y  or  other  private  organiza- 
tion under  th*  section  may  contain  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  carrying  out  re- 
sponsibilities under  subsection  (a),  and  may 
provide  for  payment  of  any  costs  which  the 
Secretary  determines  are  incidental  to  carry- 
ing out  such  responsibilities  which  are  cov- 
ered by  the  contract. 

(C)  Any  contract  entered  into  under  sub- 
section (a)  may  be  entered  Into  without  re- 
gard to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(41  U.S.C.  5)  or  any  other  provision  of  law 
requiring  competitive  bidding. 

(d)  No  contract  may  be  entered  into  un- 
der this  section  unless  the  Secretary  finds 
that  the  pool,  company,  or  organization  will 
perform  iu  obligations  under  the  contract 
efficiently  and  effectively,  and  will  meet  such 
requlremenU  as  to  financial  responsibility, 
legal  authority,  and  other  matters  as  he  finds 
pertinent. 

(e)  (1)  Any  such  contract  may  require  the 
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pool,  company,  or  organization  or  any  of  its 
officers  or  employees  certifying  payments  or 
disbursing  funds  pursuant  to  the  contract, 
or  otherwise  participating  in  carrying  out  the 
contract,  to  give  surety  bond  to  the  United 
States  in  svich  amount  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate. 

(2)  No  individual  designated  pursuant  to  a 
contract  under  this  section  to  certify  pay- 
ments shall,  in  the  absence  of  gross  negli- 
gence or  intent  to  defraud  the  United  Stales. 
be  liable  with  respect  to  any  payment  certi- 
fied by  him  under  this  section. 

(3)  No  officer  disbursing  funds  shall,  in 
the  absence  of  gross  negligence  or  Intent 
to  defraud  the  United  States,  be  liable  with 
respect  to  any  payment  by  him  under  this 
section  if  it  was  based  upon  a  voucher  signed 
by  an  individual  designated  to  certify  pay- 
ments as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection. 

(f)  Any  contract  entered  into  under  this 
section  shall  be  for  a  term  of  one  year,  and 
may  be  made  automatically  renewable  from 
term  to  term  in  the  absence  of  notice  by 
either  party  of  an  intention  to  terminate  at 
the  end  of  the  current  term:  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  terminate  any  .such  contract 
at  any  time  (after  reasonable  notice  to  the 
pool,  company,  or  organization  involved)  if 
he  finds  that  the  pool,  company,  or  organiza- 
tion has  failed  substantially  to  carry  out  the 
contract,  agreement,  or  other  appropriate 
a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  efficient  and 
effective  administration  of  the  flood  in- 
surance program  authorized  under  this  title. 

SETTIEMENT    .\ND    ARBITRATION 

Sec.  1247.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  final  settlement  of  any  claims  or 
demands  which  may  arise  as  a  result  of  any 
financial  transactions  which  he  is  authorized 
to  carry  out  under  this  chapter,  and  may,  to 
assist  him  in  making  any  such  settlement, 
refer  any  disputes  relating  to  such  claims 
or  demands  to  arbitration,  with  the  con.sent 
of  the  parties  concerned. 

(b)  Such  arbitration  shall  be  advisory  in 
nature,  and  any  award,  decision,  or  recom- 
mendation which  may  be  made  sliall  become 
final  only  upon  the  approval  of  the  .Secretary. 

RECORDS    AND    AUDITS 

Sec.  1248.  (a)  The  flood  insurance  jwol 
formed  or  otherwise  created  under  jjart  A  of 
this  chapter,  and  any  insurance  company  or 
other  private  organization  executing  any 
contract,  or  is  carrying  out  the  contract  in 
arrangement  with  the  Secretary  under  part 
B  of  this  chapter  or  this  part,  .shall  keep 
such  records  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 
Including  records  which  fully  disclose  the 
total  costs  of  the  program  undertaken  or  the 
services  being  rendered,  and  such  other 
records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  pool  and  any  such  Insurance 
company  or  other  private  organization  that 
are  pertinent  to  the  costs  of  the  program 
undertaken  or  the  services  being  rendered. 
CHAPTER  III— COORDINATION  OF  FLOOD 

INSURANCE  WITH  LAND-MANAGEMENT 

PROGRAMS   IN   FLOOD-PRONE  AREAS 
IDENTIFICATION  OF  FLOOD-PRONE  AREAS 

Sec.  1260.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
consult  with,  receive  information  from,  and 
enter  into  any  agreements  or  other  arrange- 
ments with  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  the 
Interior,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the  heads 
of  other  Federal  departments  or  agencies,  on 
a  reimbursement  basis,  or  with  the  head  of 
any  State  or  local  agency,  or  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  ivny  persons  or  private  firms,  in 
order  that  he  may — 

1 1 )  Identify  and  publish  Information  with 
respect   to   all    flood   plain   areas,    including 


coastal  areas  located  In  the  United  States, 
which  have  special  flood  hazards,  within  five 
years  following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and 

(2)  establish  flood-risk  zones  In  all  such 
areas,  and  make  estimates  with  respect  to 
the  rates  of  probable  flood-caused  loss  for 
the  various  flood-risk  zones  for  each  of  these 
areas,  within  fifteen  years  following  such 
date. 

CRITERIA    FOR   LAND    MANAGEMENT   AND   USE 

Sec.  1261.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  carry  out  studies  and  investigations,  uti- 
lizing to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  the 
existing  facilities  and  services  of  other  Fed- 
eral departments  or  agencies,  and  State  and 
local  governmental  agencies,  and  any  other 
organizations,  with  respect  to  the  adequacy 
of  State  and  local  measures  in  flood-prone 
areas  as  to  land  management  and  use.  flood 
control,  flood  zoning,  and  flood  damage  pre- 
vention, and  may  enter  into  any  contracts, 
agreements,  or  other  appropriate  arrange- 
ments to  carry  out  such  authority. 

(b)  Such  studies  and  investigations  shall 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  laws,  regula- 
tions, or  ordinances  relating  to  encroach- 
ments and  obstructions  on  stream  channels 
and  floodways,  the  orderly  development  and 
use  of  flood  plains  of  rivers  or  streams,  flood- 
way  encroachment  lines,  and  flood  plain  zon- 
ing, building  codes,  building  permits,  and 
subdivision  or  other  building  restrictions. 

(c)  On  the  basis  of  such  studies  and  in- 
vestigations, and  such  other  information  <is 
he  deems  necessary,  the  Secretary  shall  from 
time  to  time  develop  comprehensive  criteria 
designed  to  encourage,  where  necessary,  the 
adoption  of  permanent  State  and  local  meas- 
ures which,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
win— 

( 1 )  constrict  the  development  of  land 
w^hich  is  exposed  to  flood  damage  where 
appropriate, 

( 2 )  guide  the  development  of  proposed 
construction  away  from  locations  which  are 
threatened  by  flood  hazards. 

(3)  assist  in  reducing  damage  caused  by 
floods,  and 

(4)  otherwise  improve  the  long-range  land 
management  and  use  of  flood-prone  areas, 
and  he  shall  work  closely  with  and  provide 
any  necessary  technical  assistance  to  State, 
interstate,  and  local  governmental  agencies, 
to  encourage  the  application  of  such  criteria 
and  the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  such 
measures. 

PURCHASE   OF   CERTAIN    INSURED   PROPERTIES 

Sec.  1262.  Tlie  Secretary  may,  when  he  de- 
termines that  the  public  interest  would  be 
served  thereby,  enter  into  negotiations  with 
any  owner  of  real  property  or  interest  there- 
in which — 

(1)  was  located  in  any  flood-risk  arra,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary, 

(2)  was  covered  by  flood  insurance  under 
the  flood  insurance  program  authorized  under 
this  title,  and 

(3)  was  damaged  subtantlally  beyond  re- 
pair by  flood  while  so  covered. 

and  may  purchase  such  property  or  interests 
therein,  for  subsequent  transfer,  by  sale, 
lease,  donation,  or  otherwise,  to  any  State 
or  local  agency  which  enters  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  that  such  property 
shall,  for  a  period  not  less  than  forty  years 
following  transfer,  be  used  for  only  such 
purposes  as  the  Secretary  may,  by  regula- 
tion, determine  to  be  consistent  with  sound 
land  management  and  use  in  such  area. 

CHAPTER   IV— APPROPRIATIONS  AND 
MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  1270.  As  used  in  this  title — 
( 1 )  the  term  "flood"  shall  have  such  mean- 
ing as  may  be  prescribed  in  regulations  of 
the  Secretary,  and  may  include  inundation 
from  rising  waters  or  from  the  overflow  of 
streams,  rivers,  or  other  bodies  of  water,  or 


from  tidal  surges,  abnormally  high  tidal 
water,  tidal  waves,  tsunamis,  hurricanes,  or 
other  severe  storms  or  deluge: 

(2)  the  terms  "United  States"  (when  used 
in  a  geographic  sense)  and  "State"  Include 
the  several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  territories  and  possessions,  the  Commoi  - 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands: 

( 3 )  the  terms  "insurance  company",  "other 
insiirer".  and  "insurance  agent  or  broker" 
include  any  organizations  and  persons  au- 
thorized to  engage  in  the  insurance  business 
under  the  laws  ui  any  State: 

(4)  the  term  "Insurance  adjustment  or- 
ganization" includes  any  organizations  and 
persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  adju.stlng 
loss  claims  arising  under  insurance  policies 
issued  by  any  insurance  company  or  other  in- 
si;rcr: 

(5)  the  term  "person"  includes  any  indi- 
vidual or  group  of  individuals,  corporation, 
partnership,  association,  or  any  other  orga- 
nized group  of  persons,  including  State  and 
local  governments  and  agencies  thereof:  and 

(6)  the  term  "Secretary"  meaii.s  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

STUDIES    OF    OTHER    NATURAL    DISASTERS 

Sec.  1271.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  undertake  such  studies  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  ex- 
tent to  which  insurance  protection  against 
earthquakes  or  any  other  natural  disaster 
perils,  other  than  flood,  is  not  available  from 
public  or  private  sources,  and  the  feasibility 
of  such  insurance  protection  being  made 
available. 

lb)  Studies  under  this  .section  shall  be 
carried  out.  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, with  the  cooperation  of  other  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  and  State  and 
local  agencies,  and  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  consult  with,  receive  information 
from,  and  enter  into  any  necessary  agree- 
ments or  other  arrangements  with  such 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies  (on 
a  reimbursement  basis)  and  such  State  and 
local  agencies. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  1172.  Any  payments  under  ihis  title 
inay  be  made  (after  necessary  adjustment  on 
account  of  previously  made  underpayments 
or  overpayments)  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbtirsement.  and  in  such  installments 
and  on  such  conditions,  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine. 

GOVERNMENT    CORPORATION    t  ONTROL    Af  T 

Sec.  1273.  The  provisions  of  the  Govern- 
ment Corporation  Control  Act  shall  apply  to 
the  program  authorized  tinder  this  title  to 
the  same  extent  as  they  apply  to  wholly 
owned  Government  corporations. 

riNALITY   OF  CERTAIN   FINANCIAL   TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  1274.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law — 

(1)  any  financial  transaction  authorized 
to  be  carried  out  under  this  title,  and 

(2)  any  payment  authorized  to  be  made  or 
to  be  received  in  connection  with  any  such 
financial  transaction,  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive upon  all  officers  of  the  Government. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    EXPENSES 

Sec  1275.  Any  administrative  expenses 
which  may  be  sustained  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  carrying  out  the  flood  insurance 
program  authorized  tinder  this  title  may  be 
paid  out  of  appropriated  funds. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  1276.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
title,  including  sums — 

( 1 )  to  cover  administrative  e>peQses  au- 
thorized under  section  1275; 

(2)  to  reimburse  the  Natipifial  Flood  In- 
surance Fund  establlshecl/^under  section 
1210  for— 

(A)    premium  equalisation   payments  un-' 
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der  section  1134  which  hav  i  been  made  from 
such  fund",  and 

(B)  reinsurance  claims  pUd  under  the  ex- 
cess loss  reinsurance  coveiige  provided  un- 
der section  1235;  and 

(3)  to  make  such  other  payments  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pxirposes  of 
this  title. 

lb)  All  such  funds  shall  je  available  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation. 

TITLE  Xin— MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  FOR 

NONPROFIT  HOfiPITALS 

AMENOMENT   TO    NATION-^  L    HOUSING    ACT 

Sec.  1301.  Title  II  of  the  National  Houalr.K 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  it  the  end  thereof 
(after  the,  new  section  adc  eU  by  section  307 
of  this  Act)   the  following  new  section; 

"MORTGAGE    INSfRANCE      'OR    NONPROFrT 
IIOSPITAtJ 

■•Sec.  242.  (a)  The  purpi  ise  of  this  section 
Is  to  assist  the  provision  or  urgently  needed 
hospitals  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  per- 
sons who  are  acutely  ill  ir  who  otherwise 
require  medical  care  and  elated  services  of 
the  kind  customarily  furnl  bed  only  (or  mof.t 
effectivelyl  by  hospitals. 

"(h)   Pc>r"Che  purpo.'^es  or  this  section — 

"(1)    the  term  •hospital'  means  a  facility  — 

"(A)  which  provides  ommunlty  ser\ic? 
for  Inpatient  medical  care  of  the  sick  or  in- 
jured (Including  obstetric;  il  caie)  ; 

"(B)  not  more  than  50  ser  centum  of  the 
total  patient  days  of  whlc  i  during  any  year 
are  customarily  assignabU  to  the  categories 
of  chronic  convalescent  aid  rest,  drug  and 
alcoholic,  epileptic,  menta  ly  deficient,  men- 
tiil,  nervous  and  mental,  and  tuberculoels; 
and 

"(C)  which  Is  owned  ar  d  operated  by  one 
or  more  nonprofit  corpor  itions  or  associa- 
tions no  part  of  the  net  sarnings  of  which 
Inures,  or  may  lawfully  Inure,  to  the  benefit 
of  any  private  shareholder  or  individual:  and 

••(2)  the  terras  mortgaie'  and  mortgagor" 
shall  have  the  meanings  respectively  set 
forth  In  sectim  207(a)  cf  this  Act.  except 
that  the  mortgage,  by  th(  same  inatrumeut 
or  by  a  separate  Instrumei  t.  may  create  a  se- 
curity Interest  in  initial  e(  uipn.eJit,  whot'icr 
or  not  attached  to  the  realty. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  is  ai  thoriised  to  insure 
any  mortgage  (including  advances  on  s-ach 
mortgage  during  construction)  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe 
and  to  make  comniitmeii  g  for  insuranre  cf 
such  mortgage  prior  to  thi  •  date  of  Us  execu- 
tion or  disbursement  then  on. 

"(d)  In  order  to  carry  )ut  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  the  Secretarjr  is  authorized  to 
insure  any  mortgage  whi(  h  covers  a  new  or 
rehabilitated  hospital.  In  luding  equipment 
to  be  used  in  its  uperat.  an.  subject  to  the 
following  conditions: 

"i  1)  The  mort^a^e  shall  be  executed  by  a 
mortgagor  appro\ed  bv  .he  Secret.ir".  Tlie 
Secretary  may  in  his  dis  Tetion  require  any 
such  mortgagor  to  be  rej.ilated  or  reJtrlct','d 
as  to  charges  and  method  s  of  financing,  and. 
In  addition  thereto,  if  l  he  mortgagor  is  a 
corporate  entity,  as  to  capital  structure  and 
rate  of  return.  .\s  an  ai.  1  to  the  regulation 
or  restriction  of  any  mor  :3;agor  with  respect 
to  any  of  the  foregoing  natters,  the  Secre- 
tary may  make  such  contracts  with  ancT  ac- 
quire for  not  to  exceed  SlOO  such  stock  or 
Interest  in  such  mortgagar  as  he  may  deem 
necessary.  Any  stock  or  ii  terest  so  purchased 
shall  be  paid  for  out  of  the  General  Insur- 
ance Fund,  and  shall  b;  redeemed  by  the 
mortgagor  at  par  ttpon  the  termination  of 
all  obligations  of  the  S?cretaiy  under  the 
insurance. 

"(2)  The  mortgage  shal  Involve  a  principal 
obligation  In  an  amovnt  not  to  exceed 
*25.000,000,  and  not  to  ej  ceed  90  per  centum 
o:  the  estimated  replacement  cost  of  the 
property  or  project.  Including  equipment  to 
be   used   in   the   operatic  n  of   the   hospital, 
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when  the  propoeed  Improvements  are  com- 
pleted and  the  equipment  is  installed. 

••(3)  The  mortgage  shall — 

"(A)  provide  for  complete  amortization 
by  periodic  payments  within  such  term  as 
the  SecretJiry  shall  prescribe  (except  that  in 
the  case  of  a  mortgage  which  covers  equip- 
ment the  maturity  may  not  exceed  the  rea- 
sonable use  expectancy  of  such  equipment), 
and 

••(B)  bear  Interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
charges  for  Insurance  and  service  charges,  if 
any)  at  not  to  exceed  such  per  centum  per 
.nnurn  (not  In  excess  of  6  per  centum),  on 
the  amount  of  the  principal  obligation  out- 
stnnding  at  any  time,  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary  to  meet  the  mortgage  market. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  not  insure  any 
mr.rt?:age  under  this  .section  unless  he  has  re- 
cpiveO.  from  the  State  agency  designatetl  In 
accordance  with  section  604la)(l)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  for  the  Stat«  in 
wMch  is  located  the  hospital  covered  by  the 
mortgage,  a  certification  that  ( 1 )  there  is  a 
need  for  such  hospital,  and  (2)  there  are  in 
force  In  such  State  or  the  political  sutadlvl- 
fl&n  of  the  Bute  in  which  the  proposed  hos- 
pit.il  woxild  be  located  reasonable  minimum 
standards  of  licensure  and  methods  of  opera- 
tion for  hospitals.  No  such  mortgage  sh.Ul  be 
insured  under  this  section  unless  the  Secre- 
tary has  received  such  a.ssurance  as  he  may 
deem  satisfactory  from  the  State  agency  that 
such  standards  will  be  applied  and  enforced 
with  respect  to  any  hospital  located  in  the 
State  for  which  morteage  Insurince  is  pro- 
vided under  this  section. 

••(e)  The  Secretary  may  consent  to  the 
release  of  a  part  or  parts  of  the  mortgaged 
property  or  project  from  the  lien  of  any 
mortgage  Insured  under  this  section  upon 
such  terms  ai-.d  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe. 

••(f)  The  activities  and  functions  provided 
fii  •  m  this  section  shall  be  carried  out  by  the 
agencies  Involved  so  as  to  encourage  pro- 
grams that  undertake  responsibility  to  pro- 
Ude  comprel;e:'iSive  health  care.  Including 
outpatient  and  preventive  c::re.  as  well  as 
1-    rp;-plizatlon.  to  a  dc.lned  papulation. 

••(g)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  other 
provisions  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  may  In- 
sure under  this  section  a  mortgage  which 
provides  permanent  financing  or  refinancing 
of  existing  mortgage  Indebtedness  In  the  case 
of  a  hospital  whose  permanent  financing  is 
presently  lacking,  if  the  construction  of  such 
hor.pital  was  completed  between  January  1, 
1060,  and  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

••(h)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (d), 
(e),  (g),  (h),  (I),  (]),  (k),  (I),  and  (n)  o: 
section  207  shall  apply  to  mortgages  insured 
under  this  section  and  nil  references  therein 
to  section  207  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to 
this  section." 

LABOR    STANDAnCS 

Sec.  1302.  Section  212(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  fifth  sentence  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: ••The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
also  apply  to  the  Insurance  of  any  niortgage 
under  section  242,  except  that  compliance 
with  such  provisions  may  be  waived  by  the 
Secretary  In  cases  or  classes  of  cases  where 
laborers  or  mechanics,  not  otherwise  em- 
ployed at  any  time  on  the  project,  volun- 
tarily donate  their  services  without  compen- 
sation for  the  purpose  of  lowering  the  costs 
of  construction  and  the  Secretary  determines 
that  any  amounts  thereby  saved  are  fully 
credited  to  the  nonprofit  corporation  or  as- 
sociation undertaking  the  construction;  and 
each  laborer  or  mechanic  employed  on  any 
facility  covered  by  a  mortgage  Insured  under 
section  242  shall  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  not  less  than  one  and  one-half  times 
his  basic  rate  of  pay  for  all  hours  worked  in 
any  workweek  In  excess  of  eight  hours  in  any 
workday  or  forty  hours  In  the  workweek,  as 
the  case  may  be." 


TITLE  XIV— HOUSING  GOALS  AND 

ANNUAL  HOUSING  REPORT 

REAITIRMATION   OF  COAL 

Sec.  1401.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  sup- 
ply of  the  Nation's  housing  U  not  Increiasing 
rapidly  enouKh  to  meet  the  national  housing 
goal,  established  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1949, 
of  the  •'realization  as  soon  as  fe.^slble  of  tlie 
goal  of  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living 
environment  for  every  American  family".  The 
Coneress  reaffirms  this  national  housing  goal 
and  determines  tliat  it  should  be  met  within 
the  next  decade  by  the  construction  or  re- 
habilitation of  twenty-six  million  housing 
units,  six  million  of  these  f.T  low  and  mod- 
erate inconxe  families. 

ANNTAL    HOUSIl.G   tlUPORT 

Skc.  1402.  The  Secretary  of  Hou.sing  and 
Urban  Development  shall  annually  submit 
tJ  the  President  and  to  Uic  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  m  time  to  provide  basic 
material  Icr  Uie  Economic  Report  of  the 
President  a  report  of  ( 1 )  his  estimate  of  the 
mimbcr  of  standard  housing  units  protluced 
through  new  construction  and  rehablliuilion, 
private  and  public,  in  the  preceding  year, 
(2)  his  estimate  of  the  number  of  such  units 
produced  for  low  and  moderate  Income 
f.unilies,  (3)  his  assessment  of  whether  the 
t^n-year  housing  goal  set  forth  above  is  being 
met."  (4)  his  recommendation  of  the  current 
annual  go.il  to  meet  the  ten-year  goal,  and 
(5 1  his  recommendations  of  the  legislative 
and  administrative  actions  necessarj-  to 
achieve  the  ten-year  goal. 

TITXE  XV — MISCELLANEOUS 
MODEL  crriES 

Sec.  1501.  (a)  Section  Ulia)  of  theDemon- 
str.itlon  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act  of  1966  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  •'and"  the  second  time 
it  appears;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  •,  and  not  to  exceed  $12,000,000 
lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969". 

(b)  Section  lH(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  ••and"  the  tliird  Ume  it 

appears;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  -,  and  not  to  exceed  SI. 000. 000. 000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970". 

(c)  Section  111(C)  of  such  Act  is  iunended 
to  read  as  follows: 

••(C)  Any  amounts  appropriated  under  this 
section  shall  remain  available  until  expended, 
and  any  amounts  authorized  for  any  fiscal 
year  under  this  section  but  not  appropriated 
may  be  appropriated  for  any  succeeding  fiscal 
year  commencing  prior  to  July  1,  1970." 

Ur^BAN    RENEWAL    DEMONSTRATION    GRANT 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  1502.  (a)  Section  314(a)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1954  is  amended — 

( 1 )  bv  striking  out  in  the  first  .sentence  ••to 
public  bodies.  Including  cities  and  other  po- 
litical subdivisions,^"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "to  pubUc  bodies  (including  cities 
and  other  political  subdivisions)  and  non- 
profit organizations,"; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  "In  the  case  of  any  such  grant 
to  a  nonprofit  organization,  the  Secretary 
shall  require  that  the  assisted  activities  and 
xinderiaklngs  are  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
program  of  the  local  public  agency.'':  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence 
"No  such  srant  shall  exceed  two-thirds  of 
the  cost,  as  determined  or  estimated  by  said 
Secretary,  of  such  activities  or  undertak- 
ings." and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "No  such  grant  shall  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  the  cost,  as  determined  or  esti- 
mated by  the  Secretary,  of  the  assisted  ac- 
tivities or  undertakings.". 

(b)  Section  314(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "SI 0,000.000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  $20,000,000"". 
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AtTTHORIZATlON   FOR  URBAN    INFORMATION    AND 
TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  SERVICES  PROGRAM 

Sec.  1503.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
906  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  of  1966  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'and  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1968 
and  1969.  and  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1970". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  906  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  ''Any 
amounts  appropriated  under  this  section 
shall  remain  available  until  expended,  and 
any  amounts  authorized  for  any  fiscal  year 
under  this  section  but  not  appropriated  may 
be  appropriated  for  any  succeeding  fiscal  year 
commencing  prior  to  July  1,  1970  " 

ADVANCES     IN     TECHNOLOCT      IN     HOUSING      AND 
URBAN    DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  1504.  (a)  Section  1010(di  of  the  Dem- 
onstration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  ol  the  first  sen- 
tence the  following:  ',  which  amounts  shall 
be  increased  in  subsequent  H.scal  years  by 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary". 

(b)  Section  1010(c)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "two  years"  in  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"three  years". 

COLLCCE    HOUSING 

Sec  1505.  (a)  The  heading  of  section  401 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "loans"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "assistance  in  the  iorm  of  loans  or 

ANNUAL     GRANTS". 

(b)  Section  401(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

••(a)  To  assist  educational  institutions  in 
providing  housing  and  other  educational 
facilities  for  students  and  faculties,  the  Sec- 
cretary  may  make  loans  of  funds  to  such 
institutions  for  the  construction  or  pvirchase 
of  such  facilities  or  may.  as  an  alternative  to 
all  or  part  of  the  loan  (in  the  case  of  any 
such  Institution  i .  make  annual  grants  to  the 
institution  to  reduce  the  cost  of  its  borrow- 
ing from  other  sources  for  such  construction 
or  purchase:  Proiidcd,  That  no  such  ;jsslst- 
ance  shall  be  provided  unless  ( 1  \  the  educa- 
tional Institution  involved  is  unable  to 
secure  the  necessary  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion or  purchase  from  other  sources  upon 
terms  and  conditions  equally  :is  favorable  as 
the  terms  and  conditions  applicable  to  loans 
under  this  title,  and  (2)  the  Secretary  finds 
that  any  such  construction  will  be  under- 
taken in  an  economical  manner,  and  that 
any  such  facilities  are  not  or  will  not  be  of 
elaborate  or  extravagant  design  or  materials." 

(c)  Section  401(c)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by   Inserting    •(1)'"   after   "(c)": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "of  (1)"  and  "or  (2)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of  (A)"  and 
"or  (B)",  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

••(2)  Annual  grants  to  an  educational  In- 
stitution with  respect  to  any  housing  or  other 
educational  facilities  shall  be  made  over  a 
fixed  period  not  exceeding  forty  years,  and 
provision  for  such  grants  shall  be  embodied  In 
a  contract  guaranteeing  their  payment  over 
such  period.  Each  such  grant  shall  be  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  (A) 
the  average  annual  debt  service  which  would 
be  required  to  be  paid,  during  the  life  of  the 
loan,  on  the  amount  borrowed  from  other 
sources  for  the  construction  of  such  facilities, 
and  (B)  the  average  annual  debt  service 
which  the  Institution  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  pay,  during  the  life  of  the  loan, 
with  respect  to  such  amounts  if  the  ap- 
plicable intetreet  rate  were  the  rate  sp>ecifled 
in  paragraph  (1):  Provided.  That  the 
amount  on  which  such  grant  Is  based  shall 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary  but  in  no  event 


shall  exceed  the  total  development  cost  of 
the  facllltlee." 

(d)  Section  401  (d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  '(D'^  after  "(d)",  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(2)  There  are  hereby  avithorlzed  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary,  together  with  loan  prin- 
cipal and  interest  payments  made  by  educa- 
tional Institutions  assisted  with  loans  made 
hereunder,  for  payments  on  notes  or  other 
obligations  Issued  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  section" 

(e)  Section  401if)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  ivs  follows: 

'(f)  (1)  Tliere  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  payment  of  an- 
nual grants  to  educstional  institutions  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section. 

"(2)  Contracts  for  annual  grants  under 
this  section  shall  not  be  entered  into  in  an 
aggregate  amount  greater  than  is  authorized 
in  appropriation  Acts;  and  in  any  event  the 
total  amount  of  annual  grants  which  may  be 
paid  to  educational  institutions  in  any  year 
pursuant  to  contracts  entered  into  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $10,000,000. 
which  amount  shall  be  increased  by  $10,000.- 
000  on  July  1.  1969." 

If)  Section  403  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  funds  provldfl  for  in  this 
title  in  the  iorm  of  loans"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  amount  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided for  in  this  title  in  the  form  of  loans, 
and  not  more  than  12'i  per  centum  of  the 
funds  provided  for  in  this  title  for  grants.  ' 

ig)(l)  Section  401(g)  of  such  Act  is 
amended   to   read   as   follows: 

"(g)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the 
second  paragraph  of  section  404(b),  in  the 
case  of  any  loan  which  is  made  under  this 
section  to  a  nonprofit  student  housing  co- 
operative corporation  referred  to  in  clause 
(5)  of  section  404(b),  or  which  is  obtained 
from  other  sources  by  such  a  corporation 
and  is  the  subject  of  a  contract  for  annual 
grants  entered  into  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  require  that  the  note  secur- 
ing such  loan  be  cosigned  by  the  educational 
institution  (referred  to  in  clause  (1)  of  such 
section )  at  which  such  corporation  is  lo- 
cated, and  that,  in  the  event  of  the  dis- 
solution of  such  corporation,  title  to  the 
housing  constructed  with  such  loan  will  vest 
in   such   educational   institution." 

i2)  Clause  (3)(B)  of  section  404(b)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "of  any 
loan  secured  under  this  title"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "of  any  loan 
which  is  made  under  section  401,  or  is  the 
subject  of  a  contract  for  annual  grants  en- 
tered into  under  section  401,". 

(3)  Clause  (4)  of  section  404(b)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "'to  obtain 
loans"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "to  ob- 
tain loans  or  grants". 

(4)  The  second  paragraph  of  section 
404(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "clause  (5)  of  this  subsection,"  the 
following:  "and  In  the  case  of  any  loan  which 
is  obtained  from  other  sources  by  such  a 
corporation  and  is  the  subject  of  a  contract 
for  annual  grants  entered  into  under  sec- 
tion 401,". 

(h)  Section  404(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ";  except  that  in  the 
case  of  the  purchase  of  facilities  such  term 
means  the  cost  as  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary". 

(1)  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph 
"Seventh"  of  section  5136  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  24)  (appearing  immedi- 
ately before  the  sentence  added  by  section 
811  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
•"the  Asian  Development  Bank"  the  follow- 
ing: •",  or  obligations  issued  by  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  or  any  agency  of  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  for  housing, 
university,   or   dormitory   purposes,  ". 


HOUSING    FOR    THE    ELDERLY 

Sec.  1506.  (a)  Section  202(a)  ol  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1959  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  inserting  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  after 
'"corporations,"  the  following:  "limited  pro- 
fit sponsors.": 

(2)  by  inserting  in  paragraph  (2)  after 
"(US  defined  in  subsection  (d)(2))."  the 
following:  "to  any  limited  profit  sponsor  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary."";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  in  paragraph  (3)  after 
"Secretary"  the  following:  ",  except  that  in 
the  case  of  other  than  a  corporation,  con- 
sumer cooperative,  or  puljllc  body  or  agency 
the  amount  of  the  loan  shall  not  exceed  90 
per  centum  of  the  development  cost"". 

(b)  Section  202(c)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "fuU"". 

(c)  Section  202(e)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

il)  by  striking  out  "prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""prior  to  July  1. 
1967  (whether  or  not  the  in.surance  has 
actually  been  granted)"'; 

(2)  by  inserting  'or  refinancing""  after 
•financing"; 

(3)  by  inserting  "foreclosure  or"  after 
",ivoid'";  and 

(4)  by  inserting  "tenants  or'"  before  ■nros- 
pp<i:ve  tenants"'. 

FEDERAL-STATE  TRAINING   PROGRAMS 

Sec.  1507.  (a)  Title  VIII  of  the  Hoii.-i"R 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  — 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "urban  centers.  .:i 
.section  801  (b)  the  following:  "and  with  lui  .- 
ne.ss  firms  and  associations,  labor  uiii  >:  . 
and  other  interested  associations  ;.ii.-l 
organizations,"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "technical  and  r.r  i- 
fessional  people"  in  sections  801ib)(l)  :iiii 
802(a)(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  tli  •  ■  i 
"technical,  professional,  and  otlier  pe.  oi,- 
wlth  the  capacity  to  master  and  employ  .  .i  :i 
skills"';  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  "•which  has  rer.non- 
sibillty  for  community  development"  in  .sec- 
tions 801ib)(l)  and  802(a)(1)  the  follow- 
ing; ",  or  by  a  private  nonprofit  organizrulon 
which  is  conducting  or  has  responsibility  for 
housing  and  community  development  pro- 
grams". 

(b)  Section  805  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  "Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.""  after  "the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,'". 

AODPTIONAL    ASSISTANT    SECRETARY    OF    HOUSING 
AND    URBAN    DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  1508.  (a)  Tlie  first  sentence  of  section 
4(a)  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "five""  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'"six"". 

(b)  Paragraph  (87)  of  section  5315  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(4)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(6)". 

INTERNATIONAL    HOUSING 

Sec.  1509.  Section  604  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1957  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  604.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  may  exchange  data 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  planning  and 
development  with  other  nations  and  assemble 
such  data  from  other  nations,  through  par- 
ticipation in  international  conferences  and 
other  means,  where  such  exchange  or  assem- 
bly is  deemed  by  him  to  be  beneficial  in 
carrying  out  his  responsibilities  under  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  or  other  legislation.  In  carrying  out 
his  responsibilities  under  this  subsection  the 
Secretary  may — 

"(1)  pay  the  expenses  of  participation  in 
activities  conducted  under  authority  of  this 
section  including,  but  not  limited  to.  the 
compensation,  travel  expenses,  and  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence  of  persons  serving  in 
an  advisory  capacity  while  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  in  con- 
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nection  with  attendance  at  International 
meetings  and  conference^,  or  other  travel 
for  the  purpose  of  exchange  or  assembly  of 
data  relating  to  housing  atkd  urban  planning 
and  development;  but  si4ch  travel  exi^naes 
shall  not  exceed  those  autfiortzed  for  regular 
officers  and  employees  tri^vellng  In  connec- 
tion with  said  activities;  and 

"(2)  accept  from  Intertxatlonal  organiza- 
tions, foreign  countries,  ancl  private  nonprofit 
foundations,  funds,  services,  facilities,  mate- 
rials, and  other  donations  to  be  utilized 
Jointly  In  carrying  out  adtlvlties  under  this 
section.  I 

"(b)  International  programs  and  activities 
carried  out  by  the  Secretary  under  the  au- 
thority provided  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  purpose  of  ( ssuring  that  such 
authority  shall  be  exercised  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  foreigr 
United  States." 

ELIGIBILITY    FOR    RENT    SUPAEMENT    PAYMENTS 


1     policy     of     the 


the 


ng  any  other  pro- 
date  after  which 
Ijeen   approved   for 
section  221  (d I  |3) 
\ct,  the  Secretary 
D  !velopment  is  au- 
ract  to  make,  rent 
unper   the  provisions 
ng   and    Urban 
the  owners  of  the 
the  114th  Street 
the   114th  Street 
Anbered   2.    in    New 
pro  ect  numbers  012- 


Hc  uslr 
t<t 


ai 


Sec.  1510.  Notwlthstand, 
vision  of  law  respecting 
a   mortgage   must   have 
mortgage  insurance  under 
of  the  National  Housing 
of  Housing  and  Urban 
thorized  to  malce.  and  con 
supplement  payments 
of   section    101    of   the 
Development  Act  of  1965 
housing  projects  known 
rehabilitation  project  and 
rehabilitation   project   nu 
York  City,  New  York  ( 
33501  and  012-33512). 

CONSOLIDATION    OF    LOW-R£rjT    PUBLIC    HOUSING 
PROJECTS  IN  THE  DISTRI^  OF  COLUMBIA 

Sec.  1511.  All  pirojects  tow  operated  and 
maintained  by  the  Natlontl  Capital  Housing 
Authority  pursuant  to  tlte  I  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Alley  Dwelling  Act  are  deemed 
to  be  low-rent  housing  pr  jjecte  and  may  be 
consolidated,  pursuant  to  section  15(6)  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  into 
any  contract  for  annual  ccntrlbutlona  cover- 
ing project*  maintained  ind  operated  pur- 
suant to  title  II  of  the  Dlrtrict  of  Columbia 
Alley  Dwelling  Act. 

L'^BAN      RENEWAL      PROJECT      tN      GARDEN      CITY, 
MICHIGAI  ■ 

Sec.  1512.  Notwithstanding  the  date  of 
commencement  of  construction  of  the 
Florence  Primary  School  In  Garden  City, 
Michigan,  local  expenditures  made  In  con- 
nection with  such  school  spall,  to  the  extent 
otherwise  eligible,  be  counted  as  a  local 
grant-in-aid  toward  the  (Jherry  Hill  urban 
renewal  project  (Mich.  Br-4B)  for  purposes  of 
title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

trUBAN.'    RENEWAL       PROJECT      IN       SACRAMENTO, 
CALIFORNl  A 


the    date    of 
Of  the  storm 
Mall  Rlver- 
t  (Calif.  R-67)  In 
local     expedltures 
iuch  storm  drain- 
project  shall,  to 
e,  be  counted  as 
that  project  for 
Housing   Act   of 


Sec.   1513.  Notwlthstand  n 
commencement  of  constru  :tion 
drainage  system  in  the  Cipltol 
front  urban  renewal  proje^ 
Sacramento,     California, 
m.ide  in  connection  with 
age  system  located  In  that 
the  extent  otherwise  ellgilil 
a  local  grant-in-aid  towar  1 
purposes   of   title  I  of   thfe 
1949. 

SELF-HELP   ST  JDIES 

Sec.  1514.  (a)  Section  2(7  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  iiserting  after  the 
words  "improved  means"  tl  e  following:  ",  in- 
cluding the  study  of  self-help  In  tlie  con- 
struction, rehabilitation.  ai»d  maintenance  of 
housing  for  low-income  persons  and  families 
and  the  methods  of  selecting.  Involving,  and 
directing  such  persons  au(  families  In  self- 
help  activities,". 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Hciusing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Con- 


gress, within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  setting  forth  the  results  of 
the  self-help  studies  and  demonstrations  car- 
ried out  under  section  207  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1961,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  he  deems  appropriate. 

EARTHQUAKE    STUDY 

Sec.  1515.  Section  5  of  the  Southeast  Hurri- 
cane Disaster  Relief  Act  of  J  965  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "three  years  after  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  this  study"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1969". 

HOME  OWNERS'   LOAN   ACT  OF   1933 

Sec.  1516  (a)  Section  5(b)  of  the  Home 
Owners"  Loan  Act  of  1933  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  An  association  may  raise  capital 
in  the  form  of  such  savings  deposits,  shares, 
or  other  accounts,  for  fixed,  minimum,  or  in- 
definite periods  of  time  (all  of  which  are 
referred  to  In  this  .section  as  savings  accounts 
and  all  of  which  shall  have  the  same  priority 
upon  liquidation)  as  are  authorized  by  Its 
charter  or  by  regulations  of  the  Board,  and 
may  Issue  such  passboolcs.  time  certificates 
of  deposit,  or  other  evidence  of  savings  ac- 
counts as  are  so  authorized.  Holders  of  sav- 
ings accounts  and  obligors  of  nn  association 
shall,  to  such  extent  as  may  be  provided  by 
its  charter  or  by  regulations  of  the  Board, 
be  members  of  the  association,  and  shall  have 
such  voting  rights  and  such  other  rights  as 
are  thereby  provided.  Except  as  may  be 
otherwise  authorized  by  the  association's 
charter  or  regulation  of  the  Board  in  the  case 
of  savings  accounts  for  fixed  or  minimum 
terms  of  not  less  than  thirty  days,  the  pay- 
ment of  any  savings  accoimt  shall  be  subject 
to  the  right  of  the  association  to  require  such 
advance  notice,  not  less  than  thirty  days, 
as  shall  be  provided  for  by  the  charter  of  the 
association  or  the  regulations  of  the  Board. 
The  payment  of  withdrawals  from  savings 
accounts  in  the  event  an  association  does  not 
pay  all  withdrawals  In  full  (subject  to  the 
right  of  the  association  to  require  notice) 
shall  be  subject  to  such  rules  and  procedures 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  association's 
charter  or  by  regulation  of  the  Board,  but 
any  association  which,  except  as  authorized 
In  writing  by  the  Board,  fails  to  make  full 
payment  of  any  withdrawal  when  due  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  in  an  unsafe  or  unsound 
condition  to  transact  business  within  the 
meaning  of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 
Savings  accounts  shall  not  be  subject  to 
check  or  to  withdrawal  or  transfer  on  negoti- 
able or  transferable  order  or  authorization 
to  the  association,  but  the  Board  may  by 
regulation  provide  for  withdrawal  or  transfer 
of  savings  accounts  upon  nontransferable 
order  or  authorization. 

"(2)  To  such  extent  as  the  Board  may  au- 
thorize by  regulation  or  advice  in  writing, 
an  association  may  borrow,  may  give  security, 
and  may  issue  such  notes,  bonds,  debentures, 
or  other  obligations,  or  other  secxjrities  (ex- 
cept capital  stock)  as  the  Board  may  so 
authorize." 

(b)  Section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Owners' Loan 
Act  of  1933  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "shares"  In  the  first 
sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sav- 
ings accounts  or  securities";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  first  semicolon 
in  the  second  proviso  the  following  words: 
"or  in  time  deposits,  certificates,  or  accounts 
of  any  bank  the  deposits  of  which  are  in- 
sured by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration; ". 

(c)  Section  5(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  Immediately  after  the  second  para- 
graph thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"Without  regard  to  any  other  provision  of 
this  Subjection,  but  subject  to  such  prohibi- 
tions, limitations,  and  conditions  as  the 
Board  may  by  regulation  prescribe,  any  such 
association  may  make  and  invest  in — 

"(A)    any   loan   not   exceeding   $5,000   for 


the  repair,  equipping,  alteration,  or  Improve- 
ment of  any  re*l  property,  or 

"(B)  any  loan  for  the  purpose  of  mobile 
home  financing." 

(d)  Section  5(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  para- 
graph as  follows: 

'Any  such  association  may  Invest  In  loans, 
or  interests  in  loans  secured  by  loans,  obli- 
gations, or  Investments  in  which  It  has  any 
statutory  authority  to  Invest  directly." 

FEDERAL    HOME    LOAN    BANK    ACT 

Sec.  1517.  Section  12  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act.  as  amended  (12  U  S  C.  1432), 
Is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec. 
12.",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(b)  Subject  to  such  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Board,  one  or  more 
Federal  home  loans  banks  may  acquire,  hold, 
or  dispose  of.  In  whole  or  in  part,  or  facilitate 
such  acquisition,  liolding,  or  disposition  by 
members  of  any  such  bank  of,  housing  proj- 
ect loans,  or  Interests  therein,  having  the 
benefit  of  any  guaranty  under  section  221  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  now 
or  hereafter  In  effect,  or  loans,  or  Interests 
therein,  liaving  the  l)enefit  of  any  guaranty 
inider  section  224  of  such  Act,  or  any  com- 
mitment or  agreement  with  respect  to  such 
loans,  or  interests  therein,  made  pursuant 
to  either  of  such  sections." 

TECHNICAL    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  1518.  (a)  Section  110(c)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"paragraphs  (7).  (8).  and  (9)"  In  the  second 
unnumbered  paragrapli  following  the  num- 
bered paragraphs  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "paragraphs  (7),  (8),  (9),  and  (10)". 

(b)  Section  110(d)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  amended  by  striking  out  "clauses 
(2),  (3)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"clauses  (2),  (3),  (7)". 

(c)  Section  110(e)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  amenddd  by  striking  out  "and  (9)" 
In  clause  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(9),  and  (10)". 

(d)  Section  1101(c)(3)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "from 
the  beginning  of  amortization  of  the  mort- 
gage" inunediately  after  "twenty-five  years". 

(e)  Section  213(o)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  four  new  sentences  as  follows: 
"Moneys  in  the  Cooperative  Management 
Housing  Insurance  Fund  not  needed  for  cur- 
rent operations  of  the  fund  shall  be  depos- 
ited with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
to  the  credit  of  the  Cooperative  Management 
Housing  Insurance  Ptind  or  invested  in  bonds 
or  other  obligations  of.  or  in  bonds  or  other 
obligations  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
Interest  by,  the  United  States.  The  Secretary 
may.  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  purchase  In  the  open  market 
debentures  which  are  the  obligations  of  the 
Cooperative  Management  Housing  Insurance 
Fund.  Such  purchases  shall  be  made  at  a 
price  which  will  provide  an  investment  yield 
of  not  less  than  the  yield  obtainable  from 
other  investments  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section. Debentiu'es  so  purchased  shall  be 
canceled  and  not  reissued." 

(f)  Section  810(e)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "private  corporation, 
association,  cooperative  society,  or  trust"  In 
the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "mortgagor  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary", and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "corporation,  associa- 
tion, cooperative  society,  or  trust"  in  the 
third  and  fourth  sentences  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "mortgagor". 

(g)  Section  220(d)  (2)  (B)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "cor- 
porations restricted  by"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "corporations  or  other  legal  entities 
restricted  by  or  under". 
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Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  tlie 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  IMr.  PatmanI. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  a  third  time  and 
pas.<;ed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  <H.R.  17989*  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  3497,  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker  s  desk  the  bill  'S.  3497)  to  assist 
in  the  provision  of  housing  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families,  and  to  extend 
and  amend  laws  relating;  to  hou.sing  and 
urban  development,  insi.st  on  tlie  House 
amendment,  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Cliair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  followiiiR  conferees:  Messrs. 
Patman.  Barrett.  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Messr.s. 
Reuss,  Ashley,  Moorhead,  Widnall,  Mrs. 
DwYER,  and  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  day.-;  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrini^ton.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  insists  upon  its 
amendments  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12120) 
entitled  "An  act  to  assist  courts,  correc- 
tional .systems,  and  community  agencies 
to  iJievcnt,  treat,  and  control  juvenile 
delinquency;  to  support  research  and 
training  efforts  in  the  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  control  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency; and  for  other  purposes,"  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  House:  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  api)oints  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Javits.  and 
Mr.  Prouty  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  <S.  3418)  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  for  the 
construction  of  certain  highways  in  ac- 
cordance with  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes," 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Fong,  and  Mr.  Jordan  of 
Idaho  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


MARITIME  AUTHORIZATION- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  LENNON  filed  a  conference  report 
and  -statement  on  the  bill  (H.R.  15189)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  certain 
mai'itime  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Coininercc. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Hou.se  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  theie  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Theie  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  asked  for  thi.s  time  to  ask  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  about  the 
program  lor  tomorrow  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  respon.se  to  the  in- 
quh-j'  of  the  minority  leader,  v.e  have 
three  conference  i-eports  to  be  called  up 
as  the  first  older  of  business  tomorrow, 
as  follows; 

Fir.st.  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
appropriations:  .second,  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act:  and  third, 
the  Militaiy  Construction  Authorization 
Act. 

We  will  then  joroceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  S.  3293,  the  Defense  Pro- 
curement Authorization  Act,  fiscal  year 
1969.  which  is  under  a  2-hour  rule. 

On  Friday,  we  have  .scheduled  H.R. 
15758.  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act.  We  intend  to  finish  that  bill. 

There  may  be  additions  to  Friday's 
program  tomorrow.  We  are  moving  over 
until  next  week  the  following: 

First,  the  foreign  aid  bill;  and  second, 
the  Stale  Firearms  Control  Assistance 
Act  of  1968. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 


THE  REVEREND  FAUNTROY 
SHOULD  RESIGN 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  this  city — in  fact,  of  the  entire 
country,  are  tremendously  shocked  with 
the  statement  that  was  issued  by  the 
so-called  Black  United  Front  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  following  the  assas- 
sination of  a  Washington  Metropolitan 
pohceman  and  the  shooting  of  another 
by  a  Negro  killer. 

Many  people  in  the  community  are 
wondering  what  is  going  to  be  the  future 
for  this  city  in  the  light  of  this  kind  of 
barbarism  and  the  approval  of  such  by 
a  substantial  segment  of  the  city's  pop- 
ulation, the  so-called  Black  United 
Front,  a  Negro  organization.  The  general 
public    is    most    concerned    about    the 


Front's  statement,  as  indeed  are  the  po- 
lice whose  dedication  to  this  city  is  un- 
questioned. The  police  are  tremendously 
concerned.  It  is  just  beyond  all  imagina- 
tion that  a  statement  as  is.sued  by  the 
Black  Front  could  come  from  what  is 
suppo.sed  to  be  a  sroup  of  civilized  ijeople. 

As.sociated  with  this  front  is  another 
black  man  by  the  name  of  Fauntioy. 
Although  a  moie  irresponsible  statement 
was  never  uttered  during  the  entii'e  his- 
tory of  the  American  civilized  .society. 
Fauntioy  refuses  to  disa.ssociate  him.self 
from  the  organization.  This  man  Faun- 
tioy is  also  a  member  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Columbia  city  gov- 
ernment. In  fact,  he  liolds  the  high  and 
supi)osed-lo-be  respected  position  of 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Council.  He  is  an 
appointee  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  would  presume  tliat  President 
John.son  had  great  faith  in  this  man 
when  he  appointed  him  to  the  high  po.si- 
tion  that  he  holds.  Whether  the  Presi- 
dcnts  faith  has  been  shaken  by  Faun- 
troy's  conduct  is  unknown,  for  ui)  to  now 
no  utterances  have  come  from  the  White 
House,  either  condemning  the  statement 
or  condemning  Fauntroy  for  his  mem- 
beiship  in  the  organization  responsible 
for  the  statement.  The  general  public  is 
anxiously  awaiting  the  President's  view 
on  the  conduct  of  Fauntioy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  not  be  for  me  to 
say  or  suggest  to  the  President  what  he 
ought  to  do,  but  it  is  for  me  to  complain 
about  the  conduct  of  the  kind  of  iieople 
who  made  up  the  Black  Front.  I  ju.st 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  it  is  all  risht 
with  the  President  for  us  to  speak  out  on 
the  irresponsibility  of  any  of  his  ap- 
pointees whose  conduct,  \iews,  policy, 
and  philosophy  are  not  in  keeping  with  a 
civilized  society.  I  have  friends  and 
neighbors  in  this  city,  all  of  whom  arc 
shocked  beyond  comprehen.sion,  who 
have  asked  of  me  what  I  was  going  to  do. 
I  regret  I  had  to  tell  them  I  knew  of 
nothing  I  could  do  since  Fauntroy  was 
neither  sponsored  nor  appointed  by  me. 
but  on  the  contraiT  is  a  .sponsor  and 
appointee  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Since  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  placed  this  man  in  this  high 
and  responsible  position  in  the  District 
of  Columbia's  government,  and  since  the 
bulk  of  the  citizens  of  the  District  are 
concerned  about  him,  I  do  hope  the  Pres- 
ident will  take  some  action  and  express 
some  opinion  as  to  whether  or  jiot  it  will 
be  the  policy  of  liis  administration  to 
continue  this  kind  of  a  man  as  a  part 
of  the  official  family  of  the  District  gov- 
ernment. 

In  recent  months  the  President  has 
issued  many  calls  for  law  and  order.  In 
support  of  such  he  has  recommended 
the  passage  of  legislation  of  vai-ious  and 
sundry  kinds.  He  has  appointed  commis- 
sions to  investigate  disorder  and  vio- 
lence. This  all  will  appear  rather  hollow 
unless  we  hear  something  from  the 
White  House  on  the  statement  of  the 
United  Black  Front  and  the  President's 
appointee.  Reverend  Fauntroy. 

I  might  also  say  there  is  concern 
among  the  citizen.s  of  this  area,  over  the 
fact  that  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mitteeman for  the  District  of  Columbia 
joined  in  the  statement  of  the  United 
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Black  Front  expressitig  justification  for 
tl-ie  brutal  shooting  lof  the  two  police- 
men. If  he  is  speaking  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  the  district  of  Columbia, 
then  the  District  Democratic  organiza- 
tion  ought  to  be  reorganized  and  deodor- 
ized. I  just  cannot  believe  that  the  Dis- 
trict Democratic  organization  will  now 
put  the  name  of  this  man  Phillips  m 
nomination  as  a  favbrite  son  candidate 
at  the  Democratic  Oonvention.  But  this 
is  what  I  have  read.  Surely  they  will  not 
do  such. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETITX.  I  will  be  slad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleiian  from  Missouri 
in  just  one  moment, 

I  believe  this  Black  Front  man  is  known 
as  the  Reverend  CJiannini,'  Phillips.  I 
have  no  idea  what  Oontrol  or  authority 
the  National  Democratic  Committee 
would. have  over  Reverend  Phillips;  but 
if  it  lias  any  at  all  |  then  the  time  has 
come  to  put  .some  \ /heels  of  action  in 
motion. 

Again  I  say,  Mr.  i Speaker,  the  people 
of  the  District  are  listening  and  waiting. 
And  so  are  the  Metrtopolitan  Police. 

I  am  now  happy  tc  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yieldiig.  I  simply  wanted 
to  provide  the  name  lof  the  so-called  Rev. 
Channing  Phillips  to  the  gentleman  in 
the  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer^inly  ai^ree  with  the 
statement  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  te^  days  ago  the  newly 
elected  Democrat  rjational  committee- 
man, the  Reverend!  Channing  Phillips, 
joined  in  a  statemcni  issued  by  the  Black 
United  Front  of  the  pistrict  of  Columbia, 
calling  the  slaying  of  a  "honky  cop"  a 
case  of  justifiable  hoknicide. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  this 
racist  statement  by  One  of  the  top  elected 
officials  of  the  National  Democrat  Party 
has  not  been  repudiated  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Democrat  National  Committee,  by 
President  Johnson  or.  to  my  knowledge, 
by  any  of  the  leading  contenders  for  the 
Democrat  Party's  presidential  nomina- 
tion. Considering  tlifat  Reverend  Phillips' 
name,  according  to  news  reports,  will  be 
nominated  as  a  "favorite  son"  candidate 
for  the  Democrat  presidential  nomina- 
tion at  Chicago.  I  capinot  understand  how 
the  chairman  of  tlie  Democrat  National 
Committee  would  allow  such  a  statement 
to  stand,  in  view  of  Its  contribution  to  the 
continuing  breakdown  of  law  and  order 
in  America.  I  hsjve.  therefore,  today 
written  a  letter  to  Chairman  John  Bailey 
calling  upon  him  to  state  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  the  Democrat  National  Com- 
mittee disassociate  itself  completely 
from  this  statement  by  one  of  its  elected 
officials,  and  to  talte  such  other  action  as 
he  may  see  fit.  A  copy  of  my  letter  to 
Chairman  Bailey  follows : 

Congress  of  ti*  United  States, 
HoTTSE   or   RSpresentatives, 

Washingtitn.  DC.  July  10.   1968. 
Mr.   John   Bailey, 
Chairman,  , 

Democrat  National  Committee, 
Washington,   DC.    \ 

Dear  Mr.  Bailey!  Last  week  the  Reverend 
Channing  Phillips,  newly  elected  Democrat 
National  Committeeman  from  the  District 
of   Columbia,  JolneU  in  a  statement  Issued 


by  the  Black  United  Front  of  Washington, 
DC,  calling  the  slaying  of  Washington 
Policeman  Stephen  A.  Williams  a  case  of 
•Justifiable  homicide",  and  referring  to  the 
slain   officer  as  a  "honky  cop."' 

It  Is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  the  leaders 
of  the  Democrat  Party  Including  yourself. 
President  Johnson  and  the  other  Democrat 
candidates  for  the  Prestdentlal  nomination 
would  be  so  awed  by  the  DC.  delegations' 
vote  that  none  would  condemn  In  no  un- 
certain words  a  statement  so  vicious  In  tone 
as  to  shock  every  law  abiding  citizen  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

News  reports  Indicate  that  Reverend  Phil- 
lips name  will  be  placed  in  nomination  at 
Chicago  as  a  "favorite  son"  candidate  from 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  this  capac- 
ity he  may  well  control  the  votes  of  the 
DC.  Democrat  delegation.  Yet  It  .surely 
would  be  a  "profile  of  uncourage '  were 
Democrat  Party  leaders  to  shy  away  from 
this  Issue  In  deference  to  the  power  of  a 
few  votes  at  a  National  Convention. 

I.  therefore,  call  upon  you  as  the  Chalr- 
m.m  of  the  Democrat  National  Committee 
to  indicate  whether  the  President's  call  for 
respect  for  law  is  merely  an  empty  phra.se  or 
v/helher  those  who  abuse  this  respect  will 
be  dipciplined  regardless  of  their  power  or 
sfinUing  In  either  political  party. 
Sincerely, 

DtTRWARD  O.  Hall, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  in  the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my 
statement,  a  statement  by  the  Police 
Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Statement  of  Policemen's  Associ.ation  of 
THE  District  of  Columbia 
The  members  of  the  Policemen's  Associa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  have,  de- 
manded that  we  issue  a  statement  of  our 
position  In  answer  to  the  outrageous  and 
lU-tempered  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Black  United  Front  calling  the  execution  of 
Officer  Stephen  Williams  justifiable  homi- 
cide. Our  members  are  particularly  Incensed 
by  the  fact  that  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
City  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Walter  E.  Pauntroy,  a  member  of  the  Black 
United  Front,  has  not  repudiated  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  150  mili- 
tants and  reached  the  front  page  of  every 
newspaper  In  the  City  of  Washington.  It  was 
not  only  a  condemnation  of  the  police- 
man who  lost  his  life  and  of  the  other  man 
who  lies  critically  wounded  and  paralyzed 
in  the  hospital,  but  it  was  an  effort  to  con- 
demn the  police  department  and  all  of  lU 
members.  No  decent  law  abiding  citizen  of 
any  ethnic  background  can  condone  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  policeman  in  cold  blood  while 
performing  his  duty  as  justifiable  honUclde. 
Therefore,  the  least  that  we  can  expect  is  to 
have  a  full  and  forthright  repudiation,  not 
only  of  the  resolution  but  of  its  Intend- 
ment. This  Reverend  Fauntroy  has  refused 
to  do. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Reverend  Pauntroy  In 
his  statement  from  the  pulpit  and  to  the 
press  in  condemning  all  killings  has  been 
critical  of  the  police  when  they  have  found 
it  necessary  to  use  their  guns  In  protection 
of  their  lives  and  the  lives  of  others.  For 
the  death  of  Private  Stephen  Williams,  three 
persons  face  criminal  charges.  A  resolution 
such  as  adopted  by  the  Black  United  Front 
and  concurred  by  Reverend  Channing  Phil- 
lips constitutes  undue  interference  with  the 
administration  of  Justice.  This  alone  was  suf- 
ficient for  Reverend  Pauntroy.  as  a  member 


of  the  governing  body  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  sworn  to  uphold  and  enforce  the 
laws,  to  repudiate  not  only  the  resolution 
but  the  action  of  the  Black  United  Front 
Just  as  Mayor  Washington  and  Public  Safety 
Director  Patrick  Murphy  did  TJils  is  the 
least  that  can  be  expected  from  a  responsible 
official  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Moreover,  Reverend  Fauntroy  in  his  state- 
ments has  morally  condemned  the  actions 
of  members  of  our  police  department  who 
have  been  compelled  to  lake  a  life  while  car- 
rying out  their  sworn  duties  He  has  staled 
that  such  killings  is  not  Justifiable.  How  can 
a  responsible  official  of  the  District  Govern- 
ment override  the  decisions  of  the  coroner's 
jury  and  the  grand  Jury  which  in  each  case 
heard  evidence  and  under  the  law  made  ii 
decision  Or  would  Reverend  Fauntroy,  like 
his  militant  comrades,  have  our  policemen 
walk  the  streets  as  targets  for  every  discon- 
tented rabel  rousing  militant  to  shoot  at.  If 
this  is  what  he  wants,  where  are  we  to  get 
recruits? 

Tiierefore.  we  believe  that  his  serving  as 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
City  Council  and  his  continued  affiliation 
with  some  other  organizations  represents  :\ 
definite  cojifllct  of  Interest  to  the  overall  gocd 
and  welfare  of  the  city  and  we  request  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Mayor 
and  other  responsible  persons  to  Join  with  us 
in  immediately  calling  for  the  resignation  ol 
Reverend  Fauntroy  from  the  City  Council.  We 
further  request  that  the  Natlon.il  Democratic 
Committee  take  appropriate  action  to  the  re- 
marks made  by  Reverend  Channing  Phillips. 
Our  association  has  nothing  but  praise  and 
admiration  for  our  Mayor,  Chief  of  Police  and 
our  Public  Safety  Director,  in  the  statements 
they  have  made  and  support  they  have  given 
us  in  this  ordeal.  We  are  hopeful  that  prompt 
action  will  be  taken  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  reference  to  the  Vice 
Chairman,  Reverend  Fauntroy.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  the  President  in  his  recent  mes- 
sages meant  what  he  said  we  must  have  law 
and  order  and  make  our  Nation's  Capitol  a 
model  city. 


I  CANNOT  CONDONE  CIVIL 
DISOBEDIENCE 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  a  sermon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  probably  the 
most  ominous  and  dangerous  problem 
facing  our  Nation  today  is  the  lawless- 
ness which  stalks  the  streets  of  America. 
Condoning  and  even  encouraging  law- 
lessness and  acts  of  civil  disobedience  by 
many  persons,  including  some  religious 
and  educational  leaders,  gives  us  grave 
cause  for  concern. 

For  this  reason,  I  find  a  recent  sermon 
by  the  Reverend  Arthur  C.  Fulbright 
both  timely  and  sensible.  Dr.  Fulbright, 
minister  of  the  First  United  Methodist 
Church  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  examines 
with  great  perception  the  problem  of 
civil  disorder  and  the  proper  role  of  the 
religious  leader. 

Jnder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  Dr.  Fulbright's  excellent  sermon: 
Sermon:    "I  Cannot  Condone  Civil  Disobe- 
dience!" 
(A  sermon  preached  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Ar- 
thur C.  Fulbright  at  the  First  United  Meth- 
odist  Church.   St.   Joseph.   Mo..   June   30, 
1968) 

•Remind  them  to  be  submissive  to  rulers 
and  authorities,  to  be  obedient,  to  be  ready 
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for  any  honest  work,  to  speak  evil  of  no  one, 
to  avoid  quarreling,  to  be  gentle,  and  to  show 
perfect  courtesy  toward  all  men."  Titus  3:1-2 
(R.S.V.) 

I  am  not  a  racist.  I  am  for  the  economic, 
social,  educational,  and  moral  betterment  of 
all  down-trodden,  poverty-stricken,  and  dis- 
crlmlnated-agalnst  people  and  want  The 
United  Methodist  Church  to  do  everything 
she  can  for  them!!!  /  want  to  see  the  un- 
ernployed — employed!!!  1  am  for  fair  hous- 
ing. I  believe  in  equal  opportunities  for  an 
education  anA  first-class  citizenship  for  all 
Americans  regardless  of  their  color  or  race!!! 
However,  let  it  be  known:  That  the  main 
purpose  of  The  Christian  Church,  especially 
The  United  Methodist  Church.  Is  to  win 
souls  for  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ!!!  The  tradi- 
tion of  the  United  Methodist  witness  is  to 
spread  Scriptiu'al  holiness  throtighout  the 
world.  We  are  losing  our  tradition  by  think- 
ing that  the  Kingdom  of  God  can  come  about 
by  the  spreading  of  social  and  economic  paci- 
fication. From  here  on  we  are  going  to  be 
so  busy  trying  to  run  the  White  House,  the 
State  House,  the  Court  House  and  the  Poor 
House,  we  will  have  little  time  left  to  min- 
ister to  ■•that  house  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  In  the  heaven". 

Now,  let  me  make  clear  that  I  am  not  averse 
to  what  social,  economic  and  politJ..al  uplift 
the  church  can  offer  our  so-called  sick  society 
today.  I  lament  the  complete  shift  in  em- 
phasis—away from  what  h.is  been  the  chief 
mission  of  the  church,  that  of  winning  souls. 
Certainly,  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  glorious  Gospel  to  social  problems, 
but  I  am  opposed  to  The  United  Methodist 
Church  becoming  a  •'Socialistic  Society" 
rather  than  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

I  still  believe  the  major  role  of  the  Church 
la  to  infuse  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  into  all 
segments  of  society  through  the  Christians 
who  have  Influence  in  those  segments  of  so- 
ciety. Modern  social  engineers  are  not  going 
to  devise  a  better  social  order  without  making 
better,  more  responsible  men  and  women  and 
that  can  be  done  only  through  the  Christian 
evangelization  of  men  and  women.  Psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrists,  educators  and  churchmen 
as  such,  arc  not  going  to  make  better  people 
without  the  spiritual  motivaticms.  disciplines 
UTid  resources  of  religion!!!  Oh.  I  fear  some  of 
our  Christian  leaders  have  forgotten  that!!! 
If  Individual  conscience  is  the  determinant 
for  ■•Civil  Disobedience",  how  easy  It  is  for 
any  person  bent  on  disobeying  some  law  to 
rationalize  his  sf>eciflc  case  as  ";;n  extreme 
case".  Tliat  young  man  v.-ho  assassinated  Sen- 
ator Robert  Francis  Kennedy,  or  anybody  else 
In  that  state  of  mind,  could  do  it!!! 

/  cannot  believe  any  person  Itas  the  right 
to  determine  which  civil  laws  lie  will  obey 
and  which  lie  will  not  obey — even  if  he  be- 
lieves certain  laws  are  unjust  and  unconsti- 
tutional!!! Thvi  is  my  conviction:  "Ministers 
of  Christ  these  days  feel  many  pressures 
from  extremist  groups  and  individuals  in- 
side and  outside  the  church.  None  is  more 
keenly  felt  than  that  of  courtsellng  young 
men  to  resist  the  draft.  As  all  of  you  know. 
I  am  neither  a  war-monger — nor  a  pacifist. 
I  am  a  Christian!!!  I  am  an  American  and 
love  my  country ! ! !  Although  I  loathe  war  as 
a  means  of  settling  international  disputes 
(and  no  one  hopes  and  prays  any  more 
earnestly  than  I  that  the  Vietnam  War  will 
soon  come  to  a  halt  and  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace  will  settle  over  Southeast  Asia  and 
all  parts  of  the  world ) ,  /  can  never  counsel 
any  person  to  resi.it  the  draft  or  engage  in 
any  other  activity  that  I  consider  not  only 
un-American  but  downright  seditious.  If 
draft  laws  are  unjust,  let  us  resort  to  legal 
and  orderly  processes  of  changing  them,  but 
let  us  never  degrade  ourselves  by  engaging 
in  or  encouraging  others  to  engage  in  any 
form  of  civil  disobedience!  Neither  will  I 
do  it.  no  matter  who  seeks  to  coerce  me,  nor 
will  I  tolerate  any  other  i)erson  who  does  it, 
whatever  the  personal   consequences." 


There  are  violent  elements  in  our  society 
who  have  no  scruples  against  breaking  the 
law.  They  need  so  little  excuse  to  lie,  steal 
and  pillage.  Much  of  the  looting  during  the 
recent  riots  in  this  country  was  done  not  by 
people  demonstrating  for  a  catise  but  by 
moral  degenerates  who  used  the  demon- 
strations to  get  things  they  wanted.  Break- 
ing a  law  caused  them  no  compunction  of 
conscience.  Tliey  would  do  that  any  day  and 
every  day — as  often  as  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself. 

Now,  here  some  of  our  Clirl.stlan  leaders 
come  along,  and  naively  encourage  £uch 
I>eople  by  implying  that  there  are  times  and 
situations  in  which  one  is  Justified  in  break- 
ing or  ignoring  a  law.  And  don't  think  there 
are  not  people  and  forces  at  work  feeding 
the  gullibles  such  mis-mash  of  disrespect 
and  cojttcmpt  for  law  and  order!!! 

Therefore,  all  they,  the  degenerates  know 
is  that  even  church  j)eopIe  think  it  justi- 
fiable to  break  laws — what  kind  of  laws  or 
on  what  level  one  breaks  them,  is  of  little 
importance  to  the  degenerates.- in  their  scale 
of  values.  We  actually  have  young  Ministers 
of  all  Faiths  eng.oged  in  campus  ministries — 
church  trained,  chiych  ordained,  and  church 
financed  men — who  seem  to  think  their 
Christian  duty  on  the  campus  is  to  Incite  un- 
rest, agitate  dissldence,  encourage  draft  re- 
sistance, and  condone  civil  dlobedience.  And 
apparently  they  are  not  going  to  stop  It  until 
we  cut  off  their  financial  support  and  force 
them  to  desist.  Historians  of  the  future,  I 
fear,  are  going  to  write  one  dark  and  cH»mal 
chapter  on  how  the  Church  of  Jesuir^hrist 
in  eight  short  years  ivorkcd  her  way  through 
tolerance  and  permissiveness  to  encourage- 
ment of  elements  in  our  society  that  would 
destroy  civilization  through  the  breakdown 
of  law  and  order!!! 

Now  an  added  word — prompted  by  that 
terrible  tragedy  of  thU  past  month,  the  as- 
sas.'iination  of  Senator  Robert  Francis  Ken- 
nedy. Without  going  off  the  deep-end  and 
making  rash  accusations,  I  am  certain  that 
when  you  have  a  continuous  uproar  of  violent 
and  nonviolent  demonstrations,  political 
pressures,  economic  demands,  draft  resist- 
ance and  civil  di.sobedience.  however  just 
the  causes  may  be  deemed,  and  naive  en- 
couragement of  such  by  church  groups,  in- 
stead of  resorting  to  the  orderly  processes 
of  righting  wrongful  conditions  in  our  society, 
you  will  get  these  off-shoot  Individual  In- 
cidents— assassinations,  arson  and  looting, 
because  this  kind  of  social  revolution  spawns 
and  triggers  them.  It  creates  the  moral  cli- 
mate for  them.  And  when  they  occur,  all  one 
can  hear  is  the  lamenting  of  our  sick  society 
and  these  poor  mentally  deranged  people  who 
perpetrate  such  cowardly  deeds ! !  I 

Of  course,  there  Is  a  mental  illness.  There 
are  deranged  minds — 'Why?!!!  Because  there 
are  moral  degenerates!!!  And  why  are  there 
moral  degenerates?!!!  I  know  this  sounds  like 
an  over-simplification,  and  there  are  many 
who  will  imrredlately  call  It  that,  but,  my 
friends,  we  have  moral  degenerates,  and  so- 
cially maladjusted  and  mentally  confused 
people,  because  we  luive  too  inany  spiritual- 
ly-empty, un-regeneratcd  hearts  in  an  un- 
regenerated  .society!!!  And  the  modern 
church,  compromising  with  and  genuflecting 
before  a  secular  and  lawless  society,  must 
assume  her  part  of  the  blame!!! 

/  maintain  the  Church  of  Jesus  Chrvit  is 
here  for  one  major  mission — To  Seek  to  Re- 
deem Human  Hearts  Through  the  Power  of 
God  in  J^sus  Christ!!!  And  when  we  regen- 
erate human  hearts,  we  will  be  helping  to 
regenerate  the  whole  of  society. 

We  as  a  church  must  assume  our  share  of 
the  blame  and  humiliation  for  every  riot, 
every  burning,  every  assassination,  when  we 
encourage  any  form  of  civil  disobedience.  We 
would  be  wise  to  return  to  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture and  heed  its  admonition: 

"Remind  them  to  be  submissive  to  rulers 
and  authorities,  to  be  obedient,  to  be  ready 
for   any   honest  work,   to  speak   evil   of  no 


one,  to  avoid  quarreling,  to  be  gentle,  and 
t<j  show   perfect   courtesy   toward   all   men." 
Titus   3:1-2    (R.S.V.) 
Amen ! ! ! 


-BILL  TO  CURB  DREDGING  OPERA - 
'     TIONS    IN    NATION'S    L.'VKES    AND 
RIVERS 

Mr.    ASHLEY.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.   ASHLEY.   Mr.   Speaker,   today   I 
have  been  joined  by  112  House  Members 
representing  26  States   from   Maine   to 
Hawaii   in    sponsoring    a    bill    to    curb 
dredging  operations  v.hich  contribute  to 
the  worseniiig  pollution  of  many  of  our 
Nation's  lakes  and  rivers. 

Specifically,  this  biparli.san  measure  is 
aimed  at  prohibiting  the  Department  of 
the  Army  from  dumping  or  approving  the 
dumping  of  spoil  material  from  dredging 
operations  into  any  navigable  water  un- 
less the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
first  determine  that  to  do  so  will  not 
result  in  the  pollution  of  such  water. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legis- 
l.ition  has  become  necessary  because  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  in  violation  of  both 
international  agreement  and  the  na- 
tional objective  of  cleaning  up  our  rivers 
and  lakes,  continues  to  dispose  annually 
of  tens  of  millions  of  cubic  yards  of 
highly  polluted  dredged  materials  in  open 
water  disposal  areas  instead  of  making 
use  of  land  fill  or  consignment  to  diked 
disposal  areas. 

Lake  Erie,  the  most  vulnerable  of  the 
Great  Lakes  to  pollution.  Illustrates  the 
lethal  consequences  of  allowing  this  kind 
of  Federal  pollution  activity  to  continue. 
Last  year — 1967 — U.S.  Government 
dredging  projects  at  14  Lake  E^rie  har- 
bors produced  a  total  of  7,671.000  cubic 
yards  of  polluted  dredscd  material.  Of 
this  total.  5.438.000  cubic  yards  were 
dumped  at  so-called  authorized  disposal 
areas  in  Lake  Erie. 

For  1968.  also  according  to  data  re- 
ceived from  the  Office  of  the  Cliief  of 
Engineers.  Government  dredging  at  the 
same  harbors  is  expected  to  produce 
7,015,000  cubic  yards  of  spoil  material, 
virtually  all  of  it  polluted.  Of  this  total, 
5,302  cubic  yards  are  planned  for  open- 
lake  disposal. 

In  1967.  2.2  million  cubic  yards  of 
Government  dredged  spoil  material  were 
consigned  to  diked  area  disposal.  For 
1968.  the  amotmt  of  jxilluted  material 
resulting  from  Government  dredging 
that  will  be  consigned  to  diked  areas  is 
expected  to  be  only  1.7  million  cubic 
yards. 

What  this  means,  quite  clearly,  is  that 
about  71  percent  of  the  polluted  material 
resulting  from  Federal  dredging  activi- 
ties in  1967  was  dumped  into  Lake  Erie 
as  against  29  percent  that  was  properly 
diked,  and  that  in  1968  unlawful  open- 
lake  dumping  is  expected  to  Increase 
to  more  than  75  percent,  as  against  only 
25  percent  that  will  be  diked. 

Disposal  of  nisterials  dredged  from 
harbors  and  waterways  imder  permits 
issued  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  also 
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contributed  directly  to  the  pollution  of 

Lake  Erie.  ^     _,  ^ 

In  1967,  such  peflmit  dredging  ac- 
counted for  185.000  cubic  yards  of 
dredged  material,  all  of  which  was  pol- 
luted and  all  of  which  was  dumped  in 
open  lake  disposal  aifeas.  In  1968.  con- 
tract dredging  pursuant  to  permit  Issued 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  already 
more  than  doubled  and  348.000  cubic 
yards  of  additional  polluted  materials 
have  been  added  to  Lake  Erie  waters  so 
far  this  year.  These  figures,  of  course,  do 
not  Include  the  large  number  of  applica- 
tions presently  pending  approval  or  ex- 
pected to  be  filed  for  permit  dredgmg 
this  summer  and  fall. 

These  dredging  activities  are  clearly 
in  violation  of  the  law  which  exists  pur- 
suant to  a  treaty  entered  into  by  the 
United  SUtes  and  Canada  in  1909  which 
specifically  provides  that  "boundai-y 
waters  and  waters  going  across  the 
boundary  shall  not  be  polluted  on  either 
side  to  the  injury  of  health  or  property 
on  the  other." 

The  treaty  establishes  an  order  of 
preference  with  respect  to  various  uses  of 
these  boundary  waters,  with  water  for 
domestic  and  sanitaoy  purposes  having 
highest  priority,  followed  next  by  water 
used  for  navigation.  Ilhen  water  for  power 
and  irrigation. 

Although  completely  contrary  to  the 
prohibition  against  pollution  and  the  es- 
tablished priorities  for  water  use.  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  takes  the  position, 
as  stated  in  a  lettef  to  me  dated  May 
3.  1968,  that: 

Because  of  severe  economic  hardship  .  .  . 
and  because  no  dlsposm  areas  other  than  the 
authorized  deep  water  areas  of  Lake  Erie  are 
now  available,  it  has  been  determined  that 
dredging  in  1968  must  be  done  and  that  the 
dredged  material  disposed  in  the  Lake. 

Although  fiilly  atvare  that  the  spoil 
material  thus  consigned  for  Lake  dis- 
posal is  bound  to  result  in  further  pollu- 
tion, the  letter  concludes  with  the  assur- 
ance: 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  will  continue  its 
efforts,  in  coordination  with  FWPCA  and 
State  authorities,  to  Construct  and  maintain 
harbors  In  consonance  with  the  national 
objective  of  cleaning  ^.ip  our  rivers  and  lakes 
and  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
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The  undisputed  liact  is  that  the  corps 
is  not  maintaining  harbors  on  Lake  Erie 
in  consonance  with  the  national  objec- 
tive of  cleaning  up  our  rivers  and  lakes. 
What  it  is  doing  is  dredging  at  the  low- 
est  possible   cost   ^y   "authorizing"    so- 
called  deep  water  disposal  areas  along 
the  entire  U.S.  shoreline  of  Lake  Erie- 
areas  which  it  has  ino  right  to  authorize 
and  which,  in  poiht  of  fact,  are  both 
shallow  and  in  many  cases  in  immediate 
proximity   to   municipal   water    intakes 
serving  hundreds  o|  thousands  of  people. 
All  of  this  suggests,  in  the  strongest 
possible   terms,  thftt  the  final   decision 
with  respect  to  Federal  dredging  and  the 
issuance  of  dredgiiag  permits,  where  the 
material  to  be  disposed  of  has  been  found 
to  be  polluted.  shoUld  rest  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  rather  than  the 
Secretary  of  the  Aimy.  Under  a  July  13, 
1967,  agreement  between  the  Secretaries 
of  these  two  Departments,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  is  g^ven  the  authority  to 


evaluate  the  economic  advantages  and 
benefits  of  a  proposed  dredging  opera- 
tion in  relation  to  resultant  loss  or 
damage,  including  violations  of  appli- 
cable water  quality  standards,  and  to 
either  deny  the  permit  or  include  such 
conditions  as  he  determines  to  be  in  the 
public  interest. 

If  our  lakes  and  waterways  are  to  be 
saved,  Mr.  Speaker,  strong  pollution 
abatement  enforcement  should  not  be 
subject  to  a  waiver  based  upon  tem- 
iwrary  economic  convenience  or  advan- 
tage. Activity  which  contaminates  the 
wat^-r  up>on  which  our  very  lives  are  de- 
pendent must  be  outlawed  and  uniform 
enforcement  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  agency  having  primary  responsibility 
for  establishing  water  quality  standards 
and   seeing   that   they   are  met. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confidence, 
support  and  commitment  of  our  citizenry 
In  fighting  pollution  and  achieving  a  na- 
tional goal  of  clean  water  can  be  sus- 
tained only  if  the  Federal  Government 
takes  the  leadership  in  protecting  rather 
than  polluting  our  water  resources. 

It  Is  heartening  that  so  many  Members 
of  Congress  from  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try are  of  one  mind  in  insisting  upon 
responsible  Federal  policy  In  this  area 
of  mounting  national  concern. 

In  the  final  analysis,  we  can  hardly 
expect  credibility  or  cooperation  in  com- 
bating pollution  as  long  as  the  Federal 
establishment  says  one  thing  and  does 
the  opp>oslte. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  Is  a  list  of  those 
who  have  joined  in  introduction  of  this 
much  needed  legislation : 

Messrs.  Addabbo,  of  New  York;  An- 
NUNzio.  of  Illinois:  Arends,  of  Illinois; 
Ayres,  of  Ohio;  Barrett,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Beits,  of  Ohio;  Bingham,  of  New 
York;  Blatnik.  of  Minnesota;  Bow,  of 
Ohio-  Brademas,  of  Indiana;  Brown,  of 
Ohio;  Burton,  of  California;  Button,  of 
New  York;  Byrne,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Messrs.  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Cleveland,  of  New  Hampshire:  Cohelan, 
of  California;  Collier,  of  Illinois;  Con- 
YERs,  of  Michigan;  Corman,  of  Cali- 
fornia; Culver,  of  Iowa;  Daddario,  of 
Connecticut;  Daniels,  of  New  Jersey; 
DERWiNSKi,  of  Illinois;  Dices,  of  Michi- 
gan- DiNGELL.  of  Michigan;  Dow,  of  New 
York ;  Dulski,  of  New  York ;  Eckhardt,  of 
Texas;  Erlenborn,  of  Illinois. 

Messrs.  Farbstein,  of  New  York; 
Feichan,  of  Ohio;  Findley,  of  Illinois; 
William  D.  Ford,  of  Michigan;  Eraser,  of 
Mlmiesota;  Gallagher,  of  New  Jersey: 
Gettys,  of  South  Carolina;  Gibbons,  of 
Florida;  Gray,  of  Illinois;  Mrs.  Green, 
of  Oregon;  Mr.  Green,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Mrs  Griffiths,  of  Michigan;  Messrs. 
Halpern.  of  New  York;  Hathaway,  of 
Maine;  Hays,  of  Ohio;  Hechler,  of  West 
Virginia;  Holifield,  of  California. 

Messrs.  Irwin,  of  Comiecticut;  Karth, 
of  Minnesota;  Kastenmeier,  of  Wiscon- 
son-  Kyros,  of  Maine;  Latta,  of  Ohio; 
LUKENS,  of  Ohio;  McCarthy,  of  New 
York;  McFall,  of  California;  Mat- 
sunaga,  of  Hawaii;  Michel,  of  Illinois; 
Minshall,  of  Ohio;  Mize,  of  Kansas; 
Monagan,  of  Connecticut;  Moorhead,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Morgan,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Mosher,  of  Ohio;  Moss,  of  California; 
Murphy,   of   Illinois;    Murphy,   of   New 


York;     Nedzi,    of    Michigan;     Nix,    of 
Pennsylvania. 

Messrs.  OHara,  of  Illinois;  O'Hara,  of 
Michigan;  O'Konski.  of  Wisconsin: 
Ottinger.  of  New  York;  Patten,  of  New 
Jersey;  Pepper,  of  Florida;  Price,  of 
Illinois;  Pucinski,  of  Illinois;  Randall. 
of  Missouri;  Rees,  of  California;  Reuss, 
of  Wisconsin;  Rhodes,  of  Pennsylvania: 
RiEGLE,  of  Michigan;  Rodino.  of  New- 
Jersey:  Rogers,  of  Colorado:  Rooney,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Rosenthal,  of  New  York; 
RosTENKOwsKi,  of  Illlnols;  ROUSH,  of 
Indiana:  Rumsfeld,  of  Illlnols;  Ryan,  of 
New  York. 

Messrs.  St  Germain,  of  Rhode  Island; 
St.  Once,  of  Connecticut;  Shipley,  of 
Illlnols;  Smith,  of  Iowa;  Stanton,  of 
Ohio:  Steicer.  of  Wisconsin;  Stephens. 
of  Georgia:  Stratton.  of  New  York;  Mrs. 
Sullivan,  of  Missomi;  Messrs.  Tenzer,  of 
New  York;  Thompson,  of  New  Jersey; 
Udall.  of  Arizona;  Vanik.  of  Ohio; 
ViGORiTO.  of  Pennsylvania;  Waldie.  of 
California;  Whalen.  of  Ohio;  White,  of 
Texas;  Williams,  of  Pennsylvania: 
Wolff,  of  New  York;  Wylie,  of  Ohio: 
Yates,  of  Illinois;  Zablocki,  of  Wiscon- 
sin; Zwach,  of  Minnesota. 


THE  GAP  IN   MAIL-ORDER  GUN 
CONTROL 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   NEX.   Mr.   Speaker,   on  Tuesday, 
July  9,  I  had  forwarded  to  each  Mem- 
bers office  a  copy  of  the  hearings  held 
by  my  Subcommittee  on  Mall  Order  Gun 
Control,  Tuesday.  July  2.  The  hearings 
were  held  and  evidence  gathered  to  sup- 
port an  amendment  I  intend  to  offer 
when  the  Celler  gim  control  bill  comes  to 
the   floor    for   a   vote.    My    amendment 
would   bar   all   firearms   from   the   U.S. 
mall  whether  mailed  In  interstate  com- 
merce or  within  State  boimdarles.  A  rifle 
mailed  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh 
can  do  as  much  damage  as  one  mailed 
from    New    York    to    Philadelphia.    My 
amendment  would  plug  up  the  gap  In 
the  present  bill  allowing  mailing  of  rifles 
Intrastate. 

H.R.  17735,  the  Celler  gun  control  bill 
is  based  on  interstate  regulation.  How- 
ever, since  the  Post  Office  Department  is 
a  Federal  facility,  the  intrastate  mail 
shipment  of  rifles  can  be  banned  as  well. 
This  gap  covering  Intrastate  mailings 
developed  because  of  the  differing  juris- 
diction of  our  two  committees,  House 
Judlclarj'  and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice 

I  think  it  is  necessary  to  end  the 
shipment  of  firearms  by  mail.  Pistols  and 
revolvers  are  already  nonmailable  and 
my  amendment,  which  will  change  the 
wording  of  18  United  States  Code  1715  by 
striking  the  words  "capable  of  being  con- 
cealed on  the  person",  will  make  all 
firearms,  including  rifles,  nonmailable. 
This  is  a  necessary  change. 
I  do  not  think  we  have  to  look  any 
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further  than  the  back  cover  of  the  hear- 
ing record  on  mall  order  gun  control 
that  has  been  sent  to  each  Member. 
Members  will  find  a  copy  of  an  advertise- 
ment from  one  of  our  gun  magazines 
for  the  .45  caliber  Spitfire  carbine.  This 
weapon  is  a  submachinegun.  It  can  be 
fired  Ilk:  a  machinegoin  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  on  July  7  applied  the 
machinegun  designation  to  this  weap- 
on manufactured  and  distributed  by  a 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  company.  The  sellers  of 
this  weapon  must  now  buy  a  $200  tax 
stamp.  Thousands  of  these  weapons  are 
already  scattered  around  the  country. 

What  possible  use  does  a  hunter  iiave 
for  a  machinegun?  It  cannot  be  that  the 
hunters  of  America  are  .so  afraid  of  the 
deer  and  the  antelope  that  they  require 
this  kind  of  protection.  A  British  carbine 
described  as  "everybody's  favorite"  is 
sold  complete  with  bayonet  and  flash 
hider.  presumably  to  protect  a  Britl.sh 
soldier  in  the  jr.:igle  from  being  detected 
by  enemy  troops  by  the  gun  flash.  What 
use  is  a  flash  hider  to  a  hunter?  Are 
some  of  our  hunters  afraid  that  the  deer 
will  shoot  back?  The  back  cover  sheet  of 
the  hearing  record  also  describes  a  pel- 
let gun  that  fires  bullet-shaped  pellets, 
and  which  cannot  be  .sold  hi  New  York 
City,  for  SI. 98.  and  at  such  a  price  could 
become  the  favorite  of  the  eighth  grade. 
Pellet  guns  are  sometimes  capable  of 
firing  a  pellet  through  a  l.ioard  or  a  man. 
What  damage  this  one  can  do  to  a  hu- 
man Ijeing  is  not  described  in  the  adver- 
tisement. But  the  weapon  is  an  exact  rep- 
lica of  a  Luger  pistol  used  by  the  Nazis 
In  World  War  II  and  could  certainly  be 
used  for  lioldups  in  a  very  convincinrj 
manner,  and  probably  without  involving 
the  offender  in  a  robbeiT  with  a  firearm, 
since  it  is  a  pellet  gun. 

I  say  enough  is  enough.  All  of  the.se 
weapons  have  to  be  barred  from  the 
mail.  My  amendment  is  a  step  in  that 
direction.  The  Celler  bill.  H.R.  17735.  is 
an  even  greater  step  and  in  the  future 
we  must  have  gun  registration.  I  ask  for 
your  support  for  my  amendment  bar- 
ring weapons  from  intrastate  mailings. 
The  gim  dealers  know  that  without  this 
amendment  that  all  they  have  to  do  is 
decentralize  their  operations  on  a  State 
by  State  basis.  It  would  be  simple  for 
them  to  mail  their  orders  to  a  set  of  50 
different  warehouses,  one  in  each  State. 
They  would  still  be  operating  interstate 
and  merely  be  put  in  the  iwsition  of 
having  to  mail  guns  intrastate  while 
their  invoices  and  orders  were  mailed  in- 
terstate. Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  several 
newspaper  clippings  which  set  out  the 
firearms  danger: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 

July  2.  19681 

Representative  Nix  Asks  Totm.  Ban  on 

GCNS  IN  Mail 

I  By  Lawrence  M.  O'Rourke) 
Washington. — Rep.     Robert     N.     C.     Ni.x 
(D-Phila)    today   called   for   a   total   ban  on 
gun  shipment  by  mall. 

Nix.  presiding  over  a  meeting  of  a  House 
Post  Office  subcommittee,  said  that  gun  con- 
trol is  "as  old  in  the  United  SUtes  iis  the 
covered  wagon  and  the  frontier  sheriff's  edict 
that  guns  would  not  be  worn  in  town." 

Nix.  whose  district  includes  north-Central 
and  part  of  West  Philadelphia,  said  gun  con- 
trol -'is  one  of  the  prices  we  must  pay  for  a 
clvUized  society." 


NOTES    ADVERTISEMENTS 

He  put  into  the  record  a  number  of  gun 
.idvertlsements  culled  from  various  men's 
magazines. 

He  said  American  Rifleman,  the  magazine 
of  the  National  Rifle  Association,  carried  an 
ad  for  'everybody's  favorite,  the  British  car- 
bine No.  5." 

Nix  said  that  for  $39  the  weapon  comes 
"complete  with  flash  eliminator  so  that 
enemy  troops  cannot  fire  back  by  sighting 
in  on  the  fla.sh   " 

WHAT    I'SE    TO    HUNTER? 

"What  use  this  is  to  a  hunter,"  Nix  said, 
"is  unrecorded  imless  there  are  those  hunt- 
ers who  fear  that  the  deer  are  going  to  shoot 
tack." 

.'Vlso  on  sale  by  mail  order.  Nix  said,  are 
bayonets.  He  questioned  the  value  of  a  bay- 
onet to  a  hunter. 

The  John.son  Admintstration  bill  would 
stop  pun  merchants  and  others  from  using 
the  m.iils  to  ship  weapons  tvetween  states. 
The  iKiwer  is  said  to  be  based  on  the  au- 
thority Congress  has  under  the  Coi.stitution 
to  control  interstate  commerce. 

COMPLETE    CrOKt'BE 

Nix's  bill  would  close  the  U.S.  mails  com- 
pletely to  t-un  shipments.  He  said  that  ui.cier 
the  Administration  bill,  a  large  der.ler  could 
open  a  branch  office  in  every  state,  and  reler 
all  purchase  forms  to  the  office  within  the 
state  of  the  would-be  purchaser. 

Nix  said  pun  shipments  could  continue  to 
1>3  handled  by  private  shippers,  but  this 
would  raise  the  cost  of  and  perhaps  be  more 
cumbersome  th.nn  the  U.S.  mail. 

An  aide  said  the  congressman  has  received 
demands  for  strict  gun  control  laws  from 
about  5.000  persons,  including  2.000  on  a 
petiUon  orginated  in  Philadelphia. 

Against  this,  the  spokesman  said,  were  14 
letters    against    stronger    gun    control    laws. 

CALLS  lOR  MOnE  LAW 

Nix  .said  nothing  in  the  Administration 
law  prevents  gun  merchants  from  "arming 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  the  Minutemen  and  the 
Blackstone  Rangers,  or  anyone  else  at  cut- 
rale  prices." 

Nix  said  there  "should  be  m-'re  law  if  we 
are  to  have  order. 

"Pointing  our  lingers  at  the  poor  in  the 
ghettos  and  cursing  poverty  won't  end  dis- 
order. We  have  to  have  the  courage  to  do 
some  very  simple  things.  The  distribution 
of  deadly  weapons  is  one  service  the  U.S. 
malls  should  not  provide." 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  July  8.  1968] 
Spitfire  Carbine  Is  Ordered  Taxed— Weapon 
To  Be  Registered  Under  Firearms  Act 
Washington.  July  7. — Tlie  registration 
provisions  of  tlie  National  Firearms  Act  were 
applied  today  lo  a  .45-caliber  carbine  that  can 
be  fired  like  a  machine  gun. 

The  ruling  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice means  that  the  arms  must  be  registered 
with  the  Federal  Government  and  a  S200  tax 
paid  by  the  seller.  Revenue  officials  said  they 
had  no  idea  how  many  carbines  of  this  type 
were  now  in  the  hands  of  Americans  but  said 
the  number  could  run  into  the  thousands. 

Individuals  owning  the  guns  are  asked  to 
register  them.  The  carbine  is  made  by  the 
Spitfire  Carbine  Company  of  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
The  move  was  the  latest  in  the  stepped-up 
enforcement  of  the  nation's  firearms  law  by 
the  revenue  service  over  the  last  two  years, 
during  which  more  than  1.600  cases  Were 
recommended  for  prosecution  by  the  Justice 
Department.  The  revenue  service  has  respon- 
sibility for  enforcing  the  firearms  laws  be- 
cause of  the   taxes  involved. 

Tax  stamps  can  be  purchased  for  $200  and 
registration  forms  obtained  at  district  tax 
ofBces.  The  registration  is  not  valid,  however, 
until  the  form  with  the  stamp  attached  is 
mailed  to  the  Alcohol  and  Tobacco  Tax  Divi- 
sion,  which  administers  the   law. 


The  National  Firearms  Act,  enacted  in 
1934.  is  the  pioneer  Federal  law  in  gun  con- 
trol. Its  purpose  is  to  prevent  such  weapons 
as  machine  guns  and  sawed -off  shotguns  from 
falling  into  criminal  hands. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  July  8.  19631 
Five   Endorse   Drive 

Washington.  July  7 — The  Emergency 
Committee  for  Gun  Control  said  today  live 
Presidential  candidates  had  endorsed  its 
drive  for  additional  firearms  controls. 

John  H.  Glenn.  Jr..  committee  chairman, 
said  more  gun  controls  were  proposed  by  Vioe 
President  Humphrey.  .Senator  Eugene  J  Mc- 
Carthy, Richard  M  Nixon.  Governor  Rocke- 
feller and  Hsrold  E  Stassen. 

Nicholas  H.  Zunias.  a  Washington  attorney 
.'iiid  the  committee's  executive  director,  siid 
George  C.  Wallace,  the  candidate  of  the 
American  Independent  l>arty,  did  not  reply 
to  the  committee's  telegraphed  query  ,ind 
that  Gov.  Ranald  Reagan  of  dllfornla  was 
not  included  in  the  poll  becaii.se  he  was  not 
an  announced  candidate. 

|Fr.,in  the  New  York  Times.  July  6.  1968 1 
Advocated  of  Local  Gun  Controls  Ask 

Stricter  Interstate  Curbs 
Washington.  Ju!y  5 — .Several  of  the  na- 
tion's biggest  Cities  have  gun  control  laws, 
and  more  cities  and  towns  are  considering 
them,  but  advocates  of  local  laws  point  out 
that  they  cannot  be  fuliy  effective  without 
interstate  sales  restrictions. 

The  city  council  of  Washington  gave  ten- 
tative approval  this  week  to  an  ordinance  re- 
quiring licensing  of  pistols,  rifles  and  shot- 
guns and  permits  for  carryin<i  them  It  is 
simil.ir  to  one  recommended  by  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  Council  of  c:.-jvernment=, 
which  includes  15  cities  and  coun'aes 
call  for  federal  Rn.ES 
Several  cities,  including  New  Haven  and 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  have  indicated  their  in- 
terest in  city  gun  laws,  the  National  League 
of  Cities  says.  It  notes  that  New  York.  Chi- 
cago and  Philadelphia  have  already  enacted 
strict  gun  control  laws.  One  has  been  pro- 
posed in  St.  Louis. 

The  league  has  started  work  on  a  model 
gun  control  ordinance  and  plans  to  meet  with 
state  attorneys  general  to  draft  complemen- 
tary state  and  local  laws. 

Tlie  executive  committee  of  the  leapve 
called  last  May  for  federal  regulations  to 
keep  firearms  out  of  the  hands  of  those  likely 
to  misuse  them.  It  said  that  local  ordinances 
were  relatively  ineffective  "because  of  the 
case  with  which  firearms  may  be  acquired  in 
other  jurisdictions  and  through  the  mails  " 
The  omnibus  crime  control  bill  signed  re- 
cently by  President  Johnson  bans  mail  order 
sales  of  pistols.  Both  the  House  and  Senate 
Judiciary  Committees  have  before  them  bills 
that  would  ban  the  mall  order  sales  of  rifles 
and  shotguns. 

The  President  also  has  asked  for  a  law 
requiring  registration  of  weapons  and  licens- 
ing of  owners.  The  question  of  whether  this 
proposal  should  be  tacked  onto  the  long-gun 
measure  was  considered  by  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  last  Tliursday.  but  the  com- 
mittee postponed  action  until  next  week 
statistics  meager 
St.atistlcs  on  the  effectiveness  of  city  ordi- 
nances are  meager,  and  there  are  argiiments 
about  the  figures  that  are  available.  In  the 
case  of  the  Philadelphia  law.  enacted  in 
1965.  the  March  issue  of  the  magazine  ol 
the  league.  Nation's  Cities,  said: 

"Although  there's  no  available  statistical 
data  to  indicate  that  the  law  has  reduced 
gun-related  crime,  a  Philadelphia  police 
spokesman  said  no  felt  it  has  helped  and 
"has  kept  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  irrespon- 
sibles." 

The  annual  uniform  crime  report  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  liste  homl- 
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contributed  directlj   to  the  pollution  of 

Lake  Erie.  '  ^     ^  . 

In  1967,  such  permit  dredging  ac- 
counted for  185,000  cubic  yards  of 
dredged  material.  aOl  of  which  was  pol- 
luted and  all  of  which  was  dumped  in 
open  lake  disposal  areas.  In  1968,  con- 
tract dredging  pursuant  to  permit  issued 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  already 
more  than  doubled  and  348,000  cubic 
yards  of  additionaa  polluted  materials 
have  been  added  td  Lake  Erie  waters  so 
far  this  year.  These  figures,  of  course,  do 
not  include  the  large  number  of  applica- 
tions presently  pemding  approval  or  ex- 
pected to  be  flledjfor  permit  dredging 
this  summer  and  fill. 

These  dredging  -activities  are  clearly 
in  violation  of  the  law  which  exists  pur- 
suant to  a  treaty!  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  and  Canada  in  1909  which 
specjacally  provides  that  "boundary 
waters  and  wateb  going  across  the 
boundary  shall  noi  be  polluted  on  either 
side  to  the  injury  lof  health  or  property 
on  the  other."         i 

The  treaty  establishes  an  order  of 
preference  with  respect  to  various  uses  of 
these  boundary  wlaters,  with  water  for 
domestic  and  san>tary  purposes  having 
highest  priority,  fbllowed  next  by  water 
used  for  navigatioi,  then  water  for  power 
and  irrigation.       1 

Although  completely  contrary  to  the 
prohibition  again^  pollution  and  the  es- 
tablished priorities  for  water  use,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Atmy  takes  the  position, 
as  stated  in  a  letjter  to  me  dated  May 
3,  1968,  that: 

Because  of  severe  economic  hardship  .  .  . 
and  because  no  dlspjeal  areas  other  than  the 
authorized  deep  wat  er  areas  of  Lake  Erie  are 
now  available,  it  h^s  been  determined  that 
dredging  In  1968  m\»8t  be  done  and  that  the 
dredged  material  disposed  in  the  Lake. 

Although  fully  i aware  that  the  .spoil 
material  thus  consigned  for  Lake  dis- 
posal is  bound  to  sesult  in  further  pollu- 
tion, the  letter  coi^cludes  with  the  assui- 
ance: 

The  Corps  of  Enf  Ineers  will  continue  it« 
efforts,  in  coordination  with  FWPCA  and 
State  authorities,  to  construct  and  maintain 
harbors  in  consoniJice  with  the  national 
objective  of  cleanlni;  up  our  rivers  and  lakes 
and  at  the  lowest  poi  slble  cost 
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The  undisputed 


fact  is  that  the  corps 
is  noTmaintaininr  harbors  on  Lake  Erie 
in  consonance  wi  h  the  national  objec- 
tive of  cleaning  u  3  our  rivers  and  lakes. 
What  it  is  doing  (s  dredging  at  the  low- 
est  possible   cost   by    "authorizing"   so- 
called  deep  wate:  disposal  areas  along 
the  entire  U.S.  sloreline  of  Lake  Erie- 
areas  which  it  ha|s  no  right  to  authorize 
and  which,   in  ppint  of  fact,   are  both 
shallow  and  in  m^ny  cases  in  immediate 
proximity   to   mvinicipal   water    intakes 
serving  hundredsiof  thousands  of  people. 
All  of  this  suggests,  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms,  Ciat  the  final  decision 
with  respect  to  Federal  dredging  and  the 
issuance  of  drediing  permits,  where  the 
material  to  be  diiosed  of  has  been  found 
to  be  polluted,  should  rest  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  interior  rather  than  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army.  Under  a  July  13. 
1967,  agreement  jbetween  the  Secretaries 
of  these  two  Deflartments.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  is  given  the  authority  to 


evaluate  the  economic  advantages  and 
benefits  of  a  proposed  dredging  opera- 
tion in  relation  to  resultant  loss  or 
damage,  including  violations  of  appli- 
cable water  quality  standards,  and  to 
either  deny  the  permit  or  include  such 
conditions  as  he  determines  to  be  in  the 
public  interest. 

If  our  lakes  and  watei-ways  are  to  be 
.saved.  Mr.  Speaker,  strong  pollution 
abatement  enforcement  should  not  be 
subject  to  a  waiver  based  upon  tem- 
iwrary  economic  convenience  or  advan- 
tape.  Activity  which  contaminates  the 
water  upon  which  our  very  lives  are  de- 
pendent must  be  outlawed  and  uniform 
enforcement  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  agency  having  primary  responsibility 
for  establishing  water  quality  standards 
and  seeing  that   they   are  met. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confidence, 
support  and  commitment  of  our  citizenry 
in  fighting  pollution  and  achieving  a  na- 
tional goal  of  clean  water  can  be  sus- 
tained only  if  the  Federal  Government 
takes  the  leadership  in  protecting  rather 
than  polluting  our  water  resources. 

It  is  heartening  that  so  many  Members 
of  Congress  from  every  part  of  the  coun- 
ti-y  are  of  one  mind  in  insisting  upon 
responsible  Federal  policy  in  this  area 
of  mounting  national  concern. 

In  the  final  analysis,  we  can  hardly 
expect  credibility  or  cooperation  in  com- 
bating pollution  as  long  as  the  Federal 
establishment  says  one  thing  and  does 
the  opposite. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  a  list  of  those 
who  have  joined  in  introduction  of  this 
much  needed  legislation: 

Messrs.  Addabbo.  of  New  York;  An- 
NUNzio.  of  Illinois;  Arends,  of  Illinois: 
Ayres.  of  Ohio;  Barrett,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Betts.  of  Ohio:  Bingham,  of  New 
York;  Blatnik.  of  Minnesota;  Bow.  of 
Ohio:  Brademas.  of  Indiana:  Brown,  of 
Ohio:  BURTON,  of  California;  Button,  of 
New  York;  Byrne,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Messrs.  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Cleveland,  of  New  Hampshire;  Cohelan, 
of  California;  Collier,  of  Illinois:  Con- 
YERS.  of  Michigan;  Gorman,  of  Cali- 
fornia; Culver,  of  Iowa:  Daddario,  of 
Connecticut:  Daniels,  of  New  Jersey: 
DERWiNSKi.  of  Illinois:  Dices,  of  Michi- 
gan- Dingell.  of  Michigan;  Dow,  of  New 
York;  Dulski.  of  New  York;  Eckhardt.  of 
Texas;  Erlenborn,  of  Illinois. 

Messrs.  Farbstein.  of  New  York; 
Feighan  of  Ohio;  Findley.  of  Illinois; 
William  D.  Ford,  of  Michigan;  Fraser,  of 
Minnesota;  Gallagher,  of  New  Jersey: 
Gettys.  of  South  Carolina;  Gibbons,  of 
Florida;  Gray,  of  Illinois;  Mrs.  Green, 
of  Oregon;  Mr.  Green,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Mrs  Griffiths,  of  Michigan;  Messrs. 
Halpern.  of  New  York;  Hathaway,  of 
Maine;  Hays,  of  Ohio;  Hechler,  of  West 
Virginia;  Holifield,  of  California. 

Messrs.  Irwin,  of  Connecticut;  Karth, 
of  Minnesota;  Kastenmeier,  of  Wlscon- 
son-  Kyros,  of  Maine;  Latta,  of  Ohio; 
LuKENS,  of  Ohio;  McCarthy,  of  New 
York;  McFall,  of  California:  Mat- 
sunaca.  of  Hawaii;  Michel,  of  Illinois; 
MiNSHALL,  of  Ohio;  MizE,  of  Kansas; 
MONACAN,  of  Connecticut;  Moorhead,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Morgan,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Mosher,  of  Ohio;  Moss,  of  California; 
Murphy,  of  Illinois;    Murphy,  of  New 


York;     Nedzi,    of    Michigan;    Nix,    of 
Pennsylvania. 

Messrs.  OHara,  of  Illinois;  0"Hara,  of 
Michigan;  O'Konski.  of  Wisconsin; 
Ottincer,  of  New  York;  Patten,  of  New 
Jersey:  Pepper,  of  Florida:  Price,  of 
Illinois:  Pucinski.  of  Illinois:  Randall. 
of  Missouri:  Rees.  of  California;  Reuss. 
of  Wisconsin:  Rhodes,  of  Pennsylvania: 
Riegle.  of  Michigan:  Rodino.  of  New 
Jensey;  Rogers,  of  Colorado:  Rodney,  of 
Pennsylvania:  Rosenthal,  of  New  York: 
RosTENKowsKi.  of  Illlnols;  Roush.  of 
Indiana;  Rumsfeld,  of  Illinois;  Ryan,  of 
New  York. 

Messrs.  St  Germain,  of  Rhode  Island: 
St.  Onge.  of  Connecticut;  Shipley,  of 
Illlnols:  Smith,  of  Iowa;  Stanton,  of 
Ohio;  Steicer.  of  Wisconsin:  Stephens. 
of  Georgia:  Stratton,  of  New  York;  Mrs. 
Sullivan,  of  Missouri;  Messrs.  Tenzer.  of 
New  York:  Thompson,  of  New  Jersey; 
Udall.  of  Arizona;  Vanik.  of  Ohio: 
Vigorito.  of  Pennsylvania:  Waldie.  of 
California:  Whalen,  of  Ohio;  White,  of 
Texas:  Williams,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Wolff,  of  New  York;  Wylie.  of  Ohio; 
Yates,  of  Illinois:  Zablocki.  of  Wiscon- 
sin; ZwACH,  of  Minnesota. 


THE  GAP  IN  MAIL-ORDER  GUN 
CONTROL 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  NEX.  Mr.   Speaker,  on  Tuesday, 
July  9,  I  had  forwarded  to  each  Mem- 
ber's office  a  copy  of  the  hearings  held 
by  my  Subcommittee  on  Mail  Order  Gun 
Control.  Tuesday.  July  2.  The  hearinss 
were  held  and  evidence  gathered  to  sup- 
port  an   amendment   I   Intend   to  offer 
when  the  Celler  gun  control  bill  comes  to 
the    floor    for   a   vote.    My    amendment 
would  bar  all  firearms   from  the   U.S. 
mail  whether  mailed  in  interstate  com- 
merce or  within  State  boundaries.  A  rifie 
mailed  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh 
can  do  as  much  damage  as  one  mailed 
from    New    York    to    Philadelphia.    My 
amendment  would  plug  up  the  gap  in 
the  present  bill  aUowlng  mailing  of  rifles 
Intrastate. 

H.R.  17735.  the  Celler  gun  control  bill 
Is  based  on  interstate  regulation.  How- 
ever, since  the  Post  Office  Department  i.s 
a  Federal  facility,  the  Intrastate  mall 
shipment  of  rifles  can  be  banned  as  well. 
This  gap  covering  intrastate  mailings 
developed  because  of  the  differing  juris- 
diction of  our  two  committees.  House 
Judiciary  and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice 

I  think  it  is  necessary  to  end  the 
shipment  of  firearms  by  mall.  Pistols  and 
revolvers  are  already  nonmailable  and 
my  amendment,  which  will  change  the 
wording  of  18  United  States  Code  1715  by 
striking  the  words  "capable  of  being  con- 
cealed on  the  person",  will  make  all 
firearms.  Including  rifles,  nonmailable. 
This  is  a  necessary  change. 
I  do  not  think  we  have  to  look  any 
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further  than  the  back  cover  of  the  hear- 
ing record  on  mail  order  gun  control 
that  has  been  sent  to  each  Member. 
Members  will  find  a  copy  of  an  advertise- 
ment from  one  of  our  gun  magazines 
for  the  .45  caliber  Spitfire  carbine.  This 
weapon  is  a  submachlnegun.  It  can  be 
fired  Ilk?  a  machlnepun  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  on  July  7  applied  the 
machinegun  designation  to  this  weap- 
on manufactured  and  distributed  by  a 
Phoenix.  Ariz.,  company.  The  .sellers  of 
this  weapon  must  now  buy  a  $200  tax 
stamp.  Thousands  of  these  weapons  are 
already  scattered  around  the  country. 

What  possible  use  does  a  hunter  have 
for  a  machinegun?  It  cannot  be  that  the 
hunters  of  America  are  so  afraid  of  the 
deer  and  the  antelope  that  they  require 
this  kind  of  protection.  A  BritLsh  carbine 
described  as  "everybody's  favorite"  is 
sold  complete  with  bayonet  and  flash 
hider.  presumably  to  protect  a  Brltl.sh 
soldier  In  the  jungle  from  being  detected 
by  enemy  troops  by  the  gun  flash.  What 
use  is  a  flash  hider  to  a  hunter?  Are 
some  of  our  hunters  afraid  that  the  deer 
will  shoot  back?  The  back  cover  sheet  of 
the  hearing  record  also  describes  a  pel- 
let pun  that  fires  bullet-shaped  pellets, 
and  which  cannot  be  sold  in  New  York 
City,  for  $1.98.  and  at  .such  a  price  could 
become  the  lavorite  of  the  eighth  grade. 
Pellet  suns  are  sometimes  capable  of 
firing  a  pellet  through  a  l.ioard  or  a  man. 
What  damage  this  one  can  do  to  a  hu- 
man t)eing  is  not  described  in  the  adver- 
tisement. But  the  weapon  is  an  exact  rep- 
lica of  a  Luger  pistol  used  by  the  Nazis 
in  World  War  II  and  could  certainly  be 
used  for  holdups  in  a  very  convincing 
manner,  and  probably  without  involving 
the  offender  in  a  robberj-  with  a  firearm, 
since  It  is  a  peUet  pun. 

I  say  enough  is  enough.  All  of  the.se 
weapons  have  to  be  barred  from  the 
mail.  My  amendment  is  a  step  in  that 
direction.  The  Celler  bill.  H.R.  17735.  is 
an  even  greater  step  and  in  the  future 
we  must  have  gun  registration.  I  ask  for 
your  support  for  my  amendment  bar- 
ring weapons  from  intrastate  mailings. 
The  pmi  dealers  know  that  without  this 
amendment  that  all  they  liavc  to  do  is 
decentralize  their  operations  on  a  State 
by  State  basis.  It  would  be  simple  for 
them  to  mail  their  orders  to  a  .set  of  50 
different  warehouses,  one  in  each  State. 
They  would  still  be  operating  interstate 
and  merely  be  put  in  the  position  of 
having  to  mall  guns  intrastate  while 
their  invoices  and  orders  were  mailed  in- 
terstate. Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  several 
newspaper  clippings  which  set  out  the 
firearms  danger: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 

July  2.  19681 

Representative  Nix  Asks  Total  Ban  on 

Guns  in  Mail 

(By  Lawrence  M.  O'Rourket 
Washington. — Rep.     Robert     N.     C.     Nix 
(D-Phila)    today   called   for  a   total   ban  on 
gun  shipment  by  mall. 

Nix,  presiding  over  a  meeting  of  a  House 
Post  Office  subcommittee,  said  that  gun  con- 
trol is  "as  old  in  the  United  States  as  the 
covered  wagon  and  the  frontier  sheriff's  edict 
that  guns  would  not  be  worn  in  town." 

Nix.  whose  district  includes  north-Central 
and  part  of  West  Philadelphia,  said  gun  con- 
trol "Is  one  of  the  prices  we  must  pay  for  a 
clvUlzed  society." 


NOTES    advertisements 

He  put  into  the  record  a  number  of  gun 
advertisement*  culled  Irom  various  men's 
magazines. 

He  said  American  Rifleman,  the  magazine 
of  the  National  Rifle  Association,  carried  an 
ud  for  "everybody's  favorite,  the  British  car- 
bine No.  5." 

Nix  said  that  for  $39  the  weapon  comes 
"complete  with  flash  eliminator  so  that 
tneniy  troops  cannot  fire  back  by  sighting 
in  on  the  fla.sh." 

WHAT    ISE    TO    miNTER? 

•What  use  this  is  to  a  hunter."  Nix  said, 
"is  unrecorded  iiiile.';s  there  are  those  hunt- 
ers who  fear  thnt  the  deer  are  going  to  shoot 
tack." 

Also  on  s.ile  by  mail  order.  Nix  said,  are 
bayonets.  He  questioned  the  value  of  a  bay- 
onet to  a  hunter. 

The  John.<;on  Administration  bill  would 
stop  gun  merchants  and  others  from  using 
the  m<ails  to  ship  weapons  between  states. 
The  power  is  said  to  be  based  on  the  au- 
thority Congress  has  under  the  Constitution 
to  control  interstate  commerce. 

COMPLETE    CtOSURE 

Nix's  bill  would  close  the  U..S.  mails  com- 
I>letely  to  gun  shipments.  He  suid  that  under 
the  Administration  bill,  a  large  dealer  could 
open  a  branch  office  in  every  state.  ,ind  refer 
all  purch.ise  forms  to  the  office  witnin  the 
stat«  of  the  would-be  purchaser. 

Nix  said  pun  shipments  could  continue  to 
be  handled  l5y  private  .shipper.";,  but  this 
would  rai.se  the  cost  of  and  perhaps  be  more 
cumbersome  than  the  U.S.  mail. 

An  aide  .^aid  the  congressman  has  received 
demands  for  strict  gun  control  laws  from 
about  5.000  jjersons.  including  2,000  on  a 
petition  orginated  in  Philadelphia. 

Against  this,  the  .spokesman  said,  were  14 
letters    against    stronger    gtin    control    laws. 

CALLS  f  OR  MORE  LAW 

Nix  said  nothing  in  the  Administration 
law  prevents  gun  merchants  from  "arming 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  the  Minut.emen  and  the 
Blackstone  Rangers,  or  anyone  elfe  at  cut- 
rate  prices." 

Nix  said  there  ".should  be  m->rp  law  if  we 
are  to  have  order. 

"Pointing  our  fingers  at  the  poor  in  the 
ghettos  and  cursing  poverty  won't  end  dis- 
order. We  have  to  have  the  courage  to  do 
some  very  simple  things.  The  distribution 
of  deadly  weapons  is  one  service  the  U.S. 
mails  should  not  provide." 

(From  the  New  York  Times   July  8.  1968) 

Spitfire  Carbine  Is  Ordered  Taxed — Weapon 

To  Be  Registered  Under  FfREARMs  Act 

Washington.  July  7. — The  registration 
provisions  of  the  National  Firearms  Act  were 
applied  today  to  a  .45-caliber  carbine  that  can 
be  fired  like  a  machine  gun. 

The  ruling  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice means  that  the  arms  must  be  registered 
with  the  Federal  Government  and  a  S200  l.ix 
p.iid  by  the  seller.  Revenue  offlc'als  said  they 
had  no  idea  how  many  carbineo  of  this  type 
were  now  in  the  hands  of  Americans  but  said 
the  number  could  run  into  the  thousands. 

Individuals  owning  the  puns  are  asked  to 
register  them.  The  carbine  is  made  by  the 
Spitfire  Carbine  Company  of  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

The  move  was  the  latest  in  the  stepped-up 
enforcement  of  the  nation's  firearms  law  by 
the  revenue  service  over  the  last  two  years, 
during  which  more  than  1.600  cases  were 
recommended  for  prosecution  by  the  Justice 
Department.  The  revenue  service  has  respon- 
sibility for  enforcing  the  firearms  laws  be- 
cause of  the  taxes  involved. 

Tax  stamps  can  be  purchased  for  $200  and 
registration  forms  obtained  at  district  tax 
offices.  The  registration  is  not  valid,  however, 
until  the  form  with  the  st.-unp  attached  is 
mailed  to  the  Alcohol  and  Tobacco  T-ix  Divi- 
sion, w^hlch  administers  the  law. 


The  National  Firearms  Act.  enacted  in 
1934,  is  the  pioneer  Federal  law  in  gun  con- 
trol. Its  purpose  is  to  prevent  such  weapons 
.16  machine  guns  and  sawed-ofi  shotguns  from 
falling  into  criminal  hands. 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times.  July  8,  1968 1 
Five  Endorse  Drive 

Washington,  July  7 — The  Emergency 
Committee  for  Giui  Control  said  today  five 
Presidential  candidates  had  endorsed  its 
drive  for  additional  firearms  controls. 

John  H.  Glenn.  Jr.,  committee  chairman, 
said  more  gun  controls  were  proposed  by  Vice 
President  Humphrey.  Senator  Eugene  J  Mr- 
C.irthy.  Richard  M  Nixon.  Governor  Rocke- 
feller and  Harold  E.  St.is.sen. 

Nlchol.as  H.  Zumas.  a  Washington  attorney 
.'.nd  the  conimiilee'.s  executive  director,  siid 
George  C  Wallace,  the  candidate  of  -  the 
American  Independent  party,  did  not  reply 
to  the  committee's  lelegr.iphed  query  .ind 
that  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  of  California  was 
not  included  in  the  poll  because  he  was  not 
an  annovinced  candidate. 

^Fr>.<m  the  New  York  Times.  July  6.  1968 1 

Advocates  of  Local  Gun  Controls  Ask 
Stricter    Interstate    Curbs 

Washington,  July  5  — Several  of  the  na- 
tion's biggest  Cities  have  gun  control  laws, 
.-ind  more  cities  and  towns  are  considering 
them,  but  advocates  of  local  laws  point  out 
that  they  cannot  be  fully  elTective  without 
interstate  sale.s  restrictions. 

The  city  council  of  Washington  gave  ten- 
tative approval  this  week  to  an  ordinance  re- 
quiring licensing  of  pistols,  rifles  and  shot- 
guns and  permits  for  carrying;  them  It  is 
similar  to  one  recommended  by  the  Metro- 
politan Washinatan  Council  of  Government--, 
which  includes  15  cities  and  counties 

CALL    FOR    FEDERAL    RULES 

Several  cities,  including  New  Haven  and 
San  Antonio.  Tex.,  have  indicated  their  in- 
terest in  city  pun  l.iws,  the  National  League 
of  Cities  says  It  notes  that  New  York.  Chi- 
cago and  Philadelphia  have  already  enacted 
strict  gun  control  laws.  One  has  been  pro- 
posed in  St  Louis. 

The  league  has  started  work  on  a  model 
gun  control  ordinance  and  plans  to  meet  with 
state  attorneys  general  to  draft  complemen- 
tary state  and  local  laws 

'rhe  executive  committee  of  the  league 
called  last  May  for  federal  regulations  to 
keep  firearms  out  of  the  hands  of  those  likely 
to  misuse  them.  It  said  that  local  ordinances 
were  relatively  ineffective  "because  of  the 
case  witli  which  firearms  may  be  acquired  in 
other  lurisdictions  .iVju   inrough   the  malls   ' 

The  omnibus  crime  control  bill  signed  re- 
cently by  President  Juhn.son  bans  mail  order 
sales  of  pistols  Both  the  House  and  Senate 
Judiciary  Committees  liave  before  them  bills 
that  would  ban  the  mail  order  sales  of  rifles 
and  shotguns. 

The  President  also  has  asked  for  a  law 
requiring  registration  of  weapons  and  licens- 
ing of  owners.  The  question  of  whether  this 
proposal  should  be  tacked  onto  the  long-gun 
measure  was  considered  by  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  last  TTiur.sday,  but  the  com- 
mittee postponed  action  until  next  week. 
statistics  meager 

Statistics  on  the  effectiveness  of  city  ordi- 
nances are  meager,  and  there  are  arguments 
about  the  figures  that  are  available  In  the 
case  of  the  Philadelphia  law,  enacted  in 
1965.  the  March  issue  of  the  magazine  ot 
the  league.  Nation's  Cities,  said: 

"Although  there's  no  available  statistical 
data  to  indicate  that  the  law  has  reduced 
gun-related  crime,  a  Philadelphia  police 
spokesman  said  he  felt  it  has  helped  and 
"has  kept  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  Irrespon- 
sibles." 

The  annual  uniform  crime  report  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  lists  homi- 
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the  development  and  preservation  of  our 
scenic  and  natural  heritage. 


Ihere  objection  to 
I  gentleman    from 

in. 

Speaker.  I  would 
Bs  about  a  hydro- 
,  my  congressional 


RECREATIONAL   DEVELOPMENT   AT 
THE     PENNSYLVAJIIA     POWER     & 
LIGHT  CO.S  HOLTVVOOD  HYDRO- 
ELECTRIC PROJECtr 
Mr.  GOODLING.  Mt.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revfse  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is 
the  request  of  the 
Ponnsylvania? 

There  was  no  objecti 
Mr.  GOODLING.  Mi 
like  to  say  a  few  won 
electric  development  ii      . 
district:  namely  the  Pennsylvania  Power 
&    Light    Co.'s    Holtwbod    hydroelectric 
project  on  the  lower  Susquehanna  River. 
The  need  for  wise  development  and  pres- 
ervation of  our  water  knd  water-related 
resources  is  much  in  the  mind  of  all  of 
us  in  these  days  of  expanding  population 
and  growing  leisure  hours.  I  feel  that  the 
Holtwood  project  is  inrportant  because  it 
tvpifies  the   role  that    private  industry 
must  play  if  we  are  tc  maximize  recrea- 
t  onal  opportunities  in  America.  By  the 
end  of  this  year,  Peniisylvania  Power  & 
Light  Co.  will  have  SDent  over  $680,000 
developing  the  recrea;ional  potential  in 
the  area  surrounding  Holtwood.  This  will 
be  followed  by  the  expenditure  of  an- 
other S320.000  in  this  continuing  pro- 
gram of  development 

The  recreation  facilities  that  have 
been  provided  will  ac<:ommodate  148,000 
visitors  this  year.  By  1980,  almost  twice 
this  number  of  visitors  will  be  enjoying 
these  faculties.  Thin  privately  owned 
utility  will  continue  1  o  expand  its  facil- 
ities to  meet  increased  need  as  it  devel- 
ops so  that  by  1980  more  than  SI  million 
will  have  been  spent  an  recreational  op- 
portunity for  350.000  visitors  per  year. 

The  total  program  calls  for  12  picnic 
grounds  having  a  tatal  of  875  picnic 
tables,  307  campsites  13  boat  launching 
ramps,  fishing  access  areas,  hiking  trails, 
scenic  overlooks,  and  related  parking  and 
sanitary  facilities. 

This  recreation  |)rogram  has  been 
planned  in  consultajtion  with  Federal. 
State  and  local  ofBcSals  and  with  local 
planning  and  zoning!  commissions. 

The  rugged  naturil  beauty  of  this  re- 
gion of  the  Susquehs^nna  is  indeed  a  rar- 
ity being  so  close  toi  the  eastern  centers 
of  popiUation.  Ordii»ary  commercial  fa 
cilities  can  be  creat 
time  practically  anyi 
ational  sites  are  the 


PENNSYLVANIA   POWER   CO.'S 
HOLTWOOD  PROJECT 

Mr  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.  ^,     ^,       ^^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr   ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  since 
my  district  extends  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Susquehanna  River.  This  project 
has  not  only  provided  recreational  op- 
portunity  for   many   thousands   of   my 
constituents,  but  it  is  also  important  to 
the  economic  development  of  the  area. 
To  appreciate  the  Holtwood  recreational 
potential,    one   must   know    the    region. 
TribuUry  streams  cut  deeply  into  the 
bluffs,  creating  steep-sided  wooded  ra- 
vines  Some  of  these  are  accessible  only 
by  boat  or  on  foot.  Cascading  waterfalls 
add  to  the  picturesque  beauty.  Low-lying 
wooded  islands  in  the  lake  give  an  ad- 
ditional rustic  touch.  These  day-use  is- 
lands are  being  developed  so  that  fisher- 
men  boaters,  and  picnickers  can  enjoy 
this  sylvan  paradise.  Even  the  most  dis- 
cerning conservationist  couldn't  help  but 
agree  that  the  recreational  development 
is  consistent  with   the  preservation  of 
our  scenic  outdoor  heritage. 

Such  development  is  not  the  sole  pro- 
vince of  either  the  public  or  private  sec- 
tor of  our  country.  Pennsylvania  Power 
&  Light  Co.'s  Holtwood  project  typmes 
the  outstanding  contribution  that  one  in- 
dusti-y  is  making. 


FARM  ACT  EXTENSION  NEEDED  SO 
FARMERS  CAN  MAKE  PLANS 


years  of  natural  d 
reason,  this  progre 
has  concentrated  o 
replaceable  rustic  c, 
to  this  area.  I  comnjiend  any  of  my  col 
leagues  to  witness  ihis  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  free  enten  rise  participation  In 


.  by  man  in  a  short 
here.  Rustic  recre- 
roduct  of  long,  long 
elopment.  For  this 
ve  electric  company 
maintaining  the  ir- 
larm  that  is  unique 


Mr  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  obj  ec  tion . 

Mr  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  letter  sent  to  all 
Members  of  the  House  in  connection  with 
the  extension  of  pending  farm  legisla- 

^^°"'  Jm-Y  9.  1968. 

Deab  Colleague:  The  one-year  extension 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  will 
come  to  the  House  Floor  within  a  week  or  so. 
I  beUeve  this  Is  a  good  and  necessary  bill. 

The  bUl  approved  by  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  does  not  carry  any  amend- 
mente.  It  Is  far  from  perfect.  I  have  been  as 
critical  of  the  program  as  anyone,  even 
though  most  of  my  suggestions  and  criti- 
cisms have  been  directed  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Act. 

It  Is  easy  to  support  with  facts  and  figures 
the  dilemma  of  our  agricultural  economy  to- 
day and  the  retrogression  of  that  economy 
during  the  existence  of  this  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1965.  It  is  also  a  fact,  how- 
ever, that  no  one  knows  how  bad  It  would 
have  been  for  farmers  without  It.  The  parity 
ratio  Is  now  at  73  which  compares  with  an 


84  5 '"c  average  under  the  Elsenhower  Admln- 
IstraUon.  The  price  of  wheat,  for  example,  la 
at  a  26-year  low  which,  In  Itself,  Is  cause  for 

grave  concern.  

We  must  not  forget  the  most  Important 
part  of  the  parity  equation  and  that  la  the 
oost  of  production.  Inflation  and  the  spend- 
ing policies  of  our  Federal  government,  with 
the  continuous  deficits  and  decrease  In  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  have  taken 
their  toll  most  markedly  on  the  farmer.  He 
Is  operating  at  a  price  for  his  crop  similar  to 
what  it  was  26  years  ago,  but  his  cost  of  pro- 
duction has  Increased  so  much  he  can  no 
longer  make  It.  He  Is  being  forced  to  use 
credit  as  a  substitute  for  Income.  His  debt  has 
more  than  doubled  in  the  period  from  1960 
to  1968. 

I  further  believe  this  one-year  extension 
should  b«  approved  because  farmers  must 
have  an  opportunity  to  plan  ahead  In  their 
operations  due  to  the  seasonality  of  different 
crops.  I  further  believe  this  bill  should  be 
supported  In  order  to  give  the  First  Session 
of  the  91st  Congress  an  opporttinlty.  with 
sufficient  time,  to  make  changes  for  the  bet- 
ter in  this  program.  Action  short  of  approv- 
ing this  extension  now  will  put  us  against 
the  buzz  saw  In  1969  and,  again,  those  mem- 
bers of  the  vast  agricultural  community 
throughcrut  our  country  will  suffer. 

I  consider  It  very  much  in  the  national  In- 
terest for  us  to  be  cognizant  of  the  families 
of  small  farmers  that  have  chosen  to  live 
their  lives  on  the  farm  and  to  grub  out  an 
existence.  I  believe  It  Is  much  less  costly  for 
us  as  a  government  to  help  them  live  where 
they  want  to  live  and  raise  their  famiUes 
where  they  want  to  raise  them  than  to  forco 
them  into  our  already  overcrowded  cities  and 
uUmately  onto  welfare  rolls. 

To  be  a  farmer.  It  Is  necessary  to  make  long 
term  contractual  agreements  for  land  and 
equipment,  and  unless  they  have  some  ad- 
vance notice  of  what  la  In  store  for  them,  they 
are  unable  to  plan  properly. 

I  urge  my  Colleagues  to  give  this  matter 
their  thoughtful  consideration,  consistent 
with  the  tremendous  bi-partisan  support  of 
this  bin  m  the  House  Agricultural  Committee. 
I  am  hopeful  we  can  pass  this  bill  since  It 
represents  the  only  choice  we  have  at  this 
time. 

Sincerely, 

THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE, 

Member  of  Congress. 


CAN  WE  AFFORD  THE  FOREIGN  AID 
PROGRAM? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  strange  things  about  the  way  in 
which  Americans  discuss  foreign  aid  is 
that  as  the  program  has  cost  increas- 
ingly less,  and  as  we  have  been  increas- 
ingly better  able  to  afford  it,  we  have 
complained  increasingly  loudly  about 
the  expense. 

The  Federal  budget  is  truly  pressed 
this  year,  and  this  is  one  reason  why 
the  administration  has  requested  the 
lowest  foreign  economic  assistance 
budget  in  the  history  of  the  program- 
nearly  $1  billion  less  than  2  years  ago, 
barely  1  percent  of  the  total  Federal 
budget.  This  figure  has  been  pared  by 
an  additional  $600  million  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee. 

In  1949.  the  United  States  made  total 
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foreign  economic  aid  commitments  of 
$7.2  billion— 18.3  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget.  In  the  last  fiscal  year,  our  aid 
commitments  were  down  nearly  one-half 
from  1949— even  though  the  Federal 
budget  was  three  times  larger.  In  1949, 
foreign  aid  amounted  to  nearly  3  per- 
cent of  our  gross  national  product.  Since 
then,  our  GNP  has  tripled— like  the 
budget — but  foreign  aid  is  down  to  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  our  wealth. 

This  is  a  time  when  we  are  constantly 
reminded  that  the  need  at  home  is  great: 
in  Appalachia  as  well  as  in  India,  in 
Watts  as  well  as  in  the  Congo.  But  our 
resources  are  enormous,  and  the  fact  is 
that  we  have  been  using  a  steadily  grow- 
ing amount  of  our  wealth  to  attack  the 
problems  of  poverty  at  home.  Since  1960, 
funds  devoted  to  helping  the  American 
poor  have  expanded  by  250  percent.  This 
is  as  it  .should  be.  Meanwhile,  the  .share 
of  our  GNP  used  to  help  the  poor  nations 
has  been  cut  in  half.  This  is  not  as  it 
should  be. 

We  have  learned  at  home  the  price  a 
society  pays  for  telling  the  poor  to  wait. 
If  the  United  States  can  no  longer  afford 
to  tell  Watts  to  wait  for  another  year  or 
another  Congress  or  another  admin- 
istration, we  can  no  longer  tell  the 
campesinos  of  Chile  and  the  rice  farmers 
of  the  Philippines  to  wait. 

Once.  America  was  the  development 
leader;  we  were  first  in  foreign  aid. 
Today,  a  growing  list  of  advanced  coun- 
tries is  applying  a  larger  share  of  their 
resources  to  the  development  job.  Tlie 
average  Frenchman  jiets  on'y  half  the 
salary  of  the  average  American.  But  the 
Frenchman's  taxes  finance  more  foreign 
aid  than  the  American's.  The  United 
States  now  stands  only  fifth  in  the  share 
of  national  income  devoted  to  promoting 
progress  in  the  developing  nations. 

The  President's  program  is  not  asking 
us  to  stretch  our  resources:  it  is  a  mini- 
mum program.  Any  nation  which  can 
spend  almost  $5.5  billion  per  year  for 
space  research  and  technology  can  af- 
ford to  invest  less  than  half  that  amount 
in  world  peace  and  productivity.  We  can 
do  no  less. 


GUN  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  aad  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  of  Congress  has  been  deluged 
with  mail  during  recent  weeks  urging  en- 
actment of  strong  gun  legislation.  In  fact. 
I  do  not  believe  that  our  office  has  ever 
received  so  much  mail  on  a  single  subject 
since  I  came  to  Congress  almost  6  years 
ago.  With  my  staff  and  others  whose 
opinions  I  respect,  I  have  tried  to  look 
at  this  issue  objectively  and  in  terms  of 
what  can  be  enforced  and  what  can  be 
done  to  reduce  the  criminal  use  of  fire- 
arms. 

There  are  already  many  gun  laws  on 
our  statute  books  with  a  wide  variation 
from  State  to  State  as  to  their  content. 


In  fact,  49  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  now  have  laws  dealing  with  the 
carrying,  purchasing,  and  ownership  of 
liandguns,  and  it  Is  to  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected that  most  States  are  reexamining 
their  laws  in  the  light  of  the  pressures  of 
today.  This  matter  is.  in  my  judgment,  a 
prerogative  of  the  States,  and  the  enact- 
ment of  a  Federal  gun  registration  law. 
as  has  been  urged  by  the  President,  could 
result  in  the  creation  of  a  super  Federal 
police  force  of  unimaginable  size  and  at 
incalculable  expen.se.  Additionally,  such 
a  law  as  this  could  be  the  beginning  of 
tlie  end  of  the  whole  concept  of  this 
Republic. 

It  would  be  wishful  thinkinti  to  believe 
the  simple  registration  of  firearms  would 
prevent  the  criminal  from  acquiring 
them  or  using  them  in  the  pursuit  of 
violence.  There  is  little  or  no  defen.se 
against  a  planned  homicide  and  the  im- 
pulsive homicide  will  happen  whether  a 
weapon  is  registered  or  not,  indeed,  even 
if  a  firearm  is  not  present.  The  main 
thrust  of  our  governmental  efforts  should 
be  directed  toward  the  criininal  who 
wields  the  weapon  rather  than  the 
v.capon  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  failure  of  our  courts 
to  deal  severely  with  the  criminal  u.se  of 
firearms  lias  resulted  in  their  alarming 
increa.se.  We  should  have  mandatory 
.sentences  for  anyone  who  commits  a 
crime  with  a  fircaini  rather  than  pa.ssage 
of  any  new  gun  law  in  the  wake  of  a  pub- 
lic outciT  for  coniiressional  action.  More 
important  than  gun  legislation,  our 
police  niu.st  have  tlie  authority  to  make 
arrests  and  then  have  the  support  of 
the  courts  and  the  public  after  the  ar- 
rest is  made.  The  carrying  of  a  concealed 
weapon  or  handguns  by  criminals,  drug 
addicts,  felons,  or  juveniles,  must  be 
treated  with  the  seriousness  it  deserves. 

Actually,  much  of  the  crime  which  is 
rampant  in  America  today  is  due  to  tlie 
fact  that  the  public  has  become  placidly 
tolerant  of  the  beliavior  of  the  criminal 
and  those  who  engage  in  civil  disobedi- 
ence. Possession  of  guns  is  not  a  reason 
for  crime,  murder,  or  a.ssassination. 
Rather,  guns  are  tools  which  the  crimi- 
nal will  obtain  as  long  as  they  exist, 
whether  registered  or  not.  In  fact,  crimi- 
nals do  not  register  guns. 

Our  challenge  today  is  not  for  new 
legislation  in  this  field,  but  enforcement 
of  existing  statutes.  We  must  wake  up 
to  the  stark  reality  that  condoning  vio- 
lation of  laws  for  any  cause  is  an  en- 
couragement for  a  further  breakdown 
in  law  and  order.  This  is  not  tlie  time  for 
the  passage  of  a  gun  bill  which  is  being 
cultivated  in  a  storm  cloud  of  violent 
tragedy.  It  is  a  time  for  all  citizens  to 
find  the  courage  to  face  liead  on  the 
task  of  rigid  law  enforcement. 


Dental  Research.  An  integral  and  impor- 
tant part  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  NIDR  has  made  substantial  con- 
tributions to  the  health  of  America. 

The  universality  of  dental  disease— 98 
percent  of  our  people  suffer  from  its  most 
common  manifestation,  tooth  decay — 
represents  a  costly  drain  on  our  re- 
sources. Research  on  the  causes  and  pre- 
vention of  tooth  decay,  when  brought  to 
fruition,  will  provide  a  benefit  to  the 
liealth  of  our  population  of  extraordinary 
significance.  NIDR,  both  in  its  intra- 
mural programs  and  its  extramural 
grants,  has  been  in  the  vanguard  of  these 
investigations.  Just  this  month.  Dr.  Sey- 
mour J.  Kreshover.  NIDR  Director,  an- 
nounced that  researcli  findings  lead  him 
to  believe  that  we  can  conquer  this  prob- 
lem within  the  decade.  A  special  task 
force  lias  been  named  by  him  to  expedite 
this  goal.  Basic  clinical  and  epidemiologic 
studies  will  be  carried  out.  targeted  pri- 
marily toward  destroying  or  inhibiting 
tlie  action  of  specific  kinds  of  micro- 
organisms that  liave  been  discovered  to 
be  a.s.sociated  with  tooth  decay.  A  new 
enzyme,  for  whicli  great  hope  is  felt,  will 
be  soon  tested  clinically.  This  enzyme. 
dextrana.se,  lias  been  shown  to  be  effec- 
tive with  experimental  animals  in  con- 
trolling the  formation  of  microbial  plaque 
and  resultant  decay  on  .smooth  surfaces 
of  the  teeth. 

I  think  it  is  especially  noteworthy  that 
this  findinc  csnie  about  as  a  result  of 
collaborative  work  in  the  private  and 
public  sectors.  The  partnership  concept 
in  health  matters,  then,  is  not  a  mere 
motto;  it  is  an  effective  blueprint  for 
action. 

In  addition  to  this  work.  NIUR.  during 
its  years  of  service,  has  a  number  of  other 
achievements  to  its  credit.  It  was  re- 
sponsible for  studies  leading  to  com- 
rnunity  fluoridation,  a  measure  that 
NIDR  credits  with  a  65-percent  reduc- 
tion of  tooth  decay  in  many  communities. 
Through  improved  diagnostic,  surgical, 
and  rehabilitative  procedures  that  NIDR 
has  helped  to  establish,  victims  of  cleft 
lip  and  palate  may  now  assume  near 
normal  lives.  Through  current  research, 
treatment  of  malocclusion  may  be 
tjreatly  simplified.  A  wealth  of  knowledge 
is  being  accumulated  on  the  causes  of 
diseases  of  the  soft  tissues  of  the  mouth. 
Oral  cancer  is  coming  under  intensive 
research  attack. 

Congressional  leaders  of  the  time,  the 
American  Dental  A.s.sociation.  and  otliers 
combined  in  the  forties  to  bring  about 
the  establishment  of  NIDR.  The  In.sti- 
tute's  performance  has  more  that  justi- 
fied their  faith  and  foresight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
congratulate  NIDR  on  its  anniversai-y 
and  to  wish  it  well  in  the  years  ahead. 


THE  20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  NA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTE  OF  DENTAL 
RESEARCH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Laird]  is  rec- 
oenized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  June  1968 
marked  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  National  Institute  of 


A  DEADLOCKED  ELECTORAL  COL- 
LEGE: ELECTION  OP  THE  PRESI- 
DENT IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Goodell]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I   discussed   the  serious  possibility 
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that  no  presidential  candidate  will  re-  vance  by  a  majority  of  State  delega- 

ceive    a    majority    of    electoral    colleRe  tions-to  vote  for  the  presidential  candi- 

votes  AS  Tpirt  of  this  discussion.  I  out-  date  who  receives  a  majority  of  the  na- 

lined  a  plan  to  prevenf  the  presidential  tionwlde  vot^would  preclude  this  un- 

election  from  being  deflermlned  through  desirable  event. 

bargaming^   the  electoral  college   or  The    accompanying    tables    illustrat* 

onW   after  a  lengthyTdcadlock  in   the  the  shifts  which  could   take   place  in 

H^use  orRepresentatlv^s.  If  the  election  the    composition    of    State    delegations^ 

of  our  next  President    s  not  assured  by  Any  number  of  these  shifts  could  deny 

the  November  5  electioi.  there  will  be  a  either  party  a  majority  of  State  delega- 

■•crlsisof^ontinuity"  in  our  Presidential  tions.  In  addition,  no  one  knows  how 

leadershp   Neither  An  ericans  nor  peo-  those  State  delegations  would  vote  where 

pie  around  the  world  would  know  who  Geor..e  Wallace  won  the  popular  vote  m 
the  next  President  would  be.  Our  Nation 


STATE  DELEGATIONS  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES.  90TH  CONG.,  BY  PARTY  IN  CONTROL  AND  BY 
HOW  MUCH 


Demo- 
crat 


Rapubli- 
can 


Simply  cannot  afford  tills  "crisis  of  con 
tlnuity"  at  a  time  of  national  and  Inter- 
national peril. 

It  is  Imperative  that  an  acceptable  bi- 
partisan plan  be  agree  1  upon  now  if  we 
are  to  Insure  continuity  of  our  Presiden- 
tial leadership.  I  offered  a  bipartisan 
plan  yesterday  not  onl  i  as  a  Member  of 
the  House,  but  also  as  a  concerned  citi- 
zen anxious  that  the  workings  of  our 
Government      continue      uninterrupted 

of  our  two-party 


plan  ._  .-  r  ,j     ^ 

rect  popular  election  of  the  President 
should  one  candidate  not  have  a  major 
Ity  of  the  electoral  csllege  votes.  This 
would  be  done  through  a  previous  agree- 
ment amonc;  candidates— seated  and 
nonseated— for  the  9lJt  House  of  Repre- 


thelr  States.  If  these  State  delegations 
decided  not  to  vote  for  the  candidate 
of  their  party,  either  party  could  be  de- 
nied the  necessary  26  votes. 

The  delegation  composition  in  the 
90th  House  of  Representatives  Is  29  Dem- 
ocratic, 18  Republican,  and  three  ties. 
Using  this  composition  as  a  basis  for  dis- 
cussion, at  least  three  situations  are 
worthy  of  consideration. 

First.  There  are  17  State  delegations 
where  one  party  has  two  more  members 
than   the  other  party.    If   both   parties 


X 
X 
X 

.  X 
X 

.  X 


Sstem  "?hfb^sr?rtmis7"behind"my     gain  just  one  seat  In  those  delegations 
SnTs  to  provide,  in  effect,  for  the  di-     now_with  at.,  member  ma^^^^^^^^^^^ 


other  party,  tlie  State  delegation  com- 
position would  be:  18  Democratic,  12 
Republican,  and  20  ties. 

Second.  There  are  32  Democratic  and 
39  Republican  seats  which  were  won  in 
the  1966  election  by  a  margin  of  5  per- 


sentatives  that  they  vould  vote  for  the  cent  or  less.  Numerous  combinations  of 
presSentlal  candidate  who  received  a  changes  in  these  seats  could  radically 
S'urality  of  the  nationwide  vote.  alter  State  delegation  composition. 

No  one  can  accurately  predict  what  Third.  There  are  10  delegations  where 
the  composition  of  tie  91st  House  of 
Representatives  will  je.  We  can  only 
make  "educated  gueises."  I  have  at- 
tempted, however,  to  analyze  some  of  the 
possible  "pitfalls"  in  either  party  obtain- 
ing a  majority  of  State  delegations — 26— 
in  the  91st  House  of  Representatives. 
Voting  would  be  don^  by  State  delega- 
tions and  not  by  individual  members. 
Since  26  votes  may  riot  be  assured  for 
the  candidate  of  either  party,  the  elec- 
tion of  President  could  result  In  lengthy 
House   proceedings,    /.greement    In    ad- 


Marginal 
seats ■ 


States 


IR 
IR 

IR 

3D-2R 
ID-lR 
ID-IR 


IR 

IR  

2D— IR. 
2D-2R. 
10-2R. 

IR 

IR 

ID 

JD-IR. 


one  or  the  other  party  has  a  majority 
of  one. 

Obviously  coLmtless  possibilities  could 
be  described  to  demonstrate  the  uncer- 
tain composition  of  the  91st  House  of 
Representatives.  What  is  clear,  however, 
is  that  neither  party  is  now  assured  of 
a  majority  in  26  State  delegations.  Of 
necessity,  we  must  act  now  to  insure 
that  a  President  wiU  be  elected  without 
a  lengthy  deadlock  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  tables  referred  to,  follow: 


I.  stale  delegations  ti«d: 

1.  Illinois 

2.  Montana 

3.  Oregon 

II   Stale  delegations  controlled  by  1: 

1.  Alaska 

2.  Arizona    

3.  Delaware — - 

4.  Indiana 

5.  Vermont 

6.  Wyoming  --- 

7.  Kentucky X 

8  Nevada X 

9.  PennsyUanii X 

10.  Tennessee' X 

III.  State  delegations  controlled  by  2: 

1.  Idaho  5 

2.  Minnesota X 

3.  New  Hampshire » 

4    North  Dakota X 

b   South  Dakota * 

6    Utah    .     - X 

7.  Alabama* X 

8.  Arkansas' X 

9  Colorado X 

10.  Hawaii  X 

11.  Maine X 

12.  Maryland X 

13.  Massachusetts X 

14    New  Memco X 

15.  Oklahoma  X 

16  Rhode  Island X 

17  Virginia  X 

IV.  Stale  delegations  controlled  by  3: 

1.  Iowa 5 

2.  Nebraska - X 

3    New  Jersey X 

4.  Washington X 

b.  West  Virginia X 

V   Stale  delegations  controlled  by  4: 

1.  Wisconsin X 

2.  Calilornia X 

3.  Connecticut X 

4.  South  Carolina" — X 

VI .  Slate  delegations  controlled  by  5; 

1.  Kansas * 

2.  Michigan    -   * 

3.  Mississippi' X    . 

4.  North  Carolina' X 

VII   Slate  delegations  controlled  by  6: 

1.  Florida' X 

2.  Georgia' X 

3.  Missqpri X 

State    delegations   controlled    by 

more  than  6;  „ 

1.  Ohio(byl4). X 

2    Louisiana  (by  8)> X 

3.  New  York  (by  10)  • X 

4.  Texas(byl9) X 


VIII 


1  Wallace  possibly  will  win  electoral  vote. 
•■  Wallace  probably  will  win  electoral  vote. 
>  1  vacancy. 


STATE  DELEGATIONS  IN  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  90TH  CONG. 


Democrats 
control 


By  how     Republicans     By  how 
much  control  much 


Ties 


50— 3R 


30- IR 

21D-17R 

30-1R 

50— IR 


Alabama  • 

Alaska.   

Arizona 

Arkansas^ 

Calilornia 

Colorado - 

Connecticut 

Delaware -_.    ,_    ,„ 

Florida  /  90-3R 

Georgia- J  *''""?? 

Hawaii \    2D-0R 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa    

Kansas    

Kentucky 

Louisiana » 

Maine    

Maryland  

IR Massachusetts. 

4R        Michigan 

ID-  IR         Minnesota 

Mississippi'... 

Missouri 

10  Montana 


+2 


+2 

+4 
+2 
+4 


00-1 R 
ID— 2R 


+1 
+1 


+6 
+6 
+2 


00— IR. 


+1 


Marginal 
seats' 


Stales 


Democrats      By  how     Republicans     By  how 
control  much  conKol  much 


Ties 


40-3R 
8D— OR. 
20— OR 
5D— 3R 
70-bR 


+1 
+8 
+2 
+2 
+2 


00-2R.... 


50-6R, 
2D— 5R. 
0D-5R. 


+2 
+5 


.  12D-12R 


70— 12R                +5 
3D— 5R                   +2 
50— OR  +5 

««>-«        +« :::::  jo-ir 


IR 


2D-2R 

ID 

6D-2R 

3D 

IR 

3R 

20- IR 


3R 


Nebraska „„ ,-   •  0" 

Nevada 10-OR  +1  -..-■-- 

New  Hampshire ••  ui'— ^» 

New  Jersey 90— 6R  +3 

New  Mexico 2D-0R  +2 

New  York' 25D-1SR  +10 

North  Carolina* 80-3R  +5 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 


+3 


+2 


....    4D-2R 


+2 


CD— 2R 
50— 19R 


+2 

+14 


2D  IR 


ID-IR 
10 


+1 

+2 

+  4 


Oklahoma. 

Oregon _  - 

Pennsylvania.. 140— 1 3R 

Rhode  Island 2D-0R 

South  Carolina  J 50-lR 

South  Dakota ■--  00-2" 

Tennessee' M)-4R +1  

]^  ■:::=:.'^'^:::::...^''.:^^= 

VeimonI -- --.:-  00— IR 

IR  Virginia 60—48 +2 

Washington 50-2R +3 

WestVirginia 40-lR +'  -iKHVD 

2R Wisconsin 7^ \i>' 

IR Wyoming. 


2D-2R 


+2 


+2 
+1 


OD-IR- 


+  1 


Total. 


(29). 


(18). 


(3) 


'Marginal    seats  are  tho..  >  ion  by  5  perceM   or  less  m  1966.  Total-39  Republicao.  32 

Democratic.  

1  Wallace  probably  will  win  ele  toral  vole. 


>  Wallace  possibly  will  win  electoral  vote. 

<  1  vacancy. 
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STATE  CONTROLLED  BY  OPPOSITE  PARTY  WITH  A  TWO-SEAT  MARGIN  IN  90TH  CONG.  aiES  IN  90TH  CONG.  REMAIN  CONSTANT) 


States 


Democrats 
control 


By  how 
much 


Republicans 
control 


By  how 
much 


Ties 


Alabama" 4D-4R 

Alaska OD-IR  -11 

Arizona 10-2R  +1 

Arkansas" 2D— ZR 

Calilornia 210— 17R  +4 

Colorado' - 2D— 2R 

Connecticul 50— IR  +4 . 

Delaware OD-IR  +1 

Florida 9D— 3R  +6 

Georpia 8D— 2R  +6 

Hawaii' '2~}5 

Idaho- ,15-  ?n 

I  linois  12D-I2R 

Indiana , 50 — 6R  -fl 

Iowa    20-5R  +3 

Kansas UD-5R  +5 

Kentucky 40— 3R  +1  

Louisiana 8D-0R  -4  8 „     ,„ 

Maine' ID— IR 

Maryland' ---     4D-4R 

Massachusetts" 60— 6R 

Michigan 70— 12R  +5 

Minnesota! 4D— 4R 

Mississippi .*. 50— OR  +5 

Missouri 80— 2R  +6 

Montana ID— IR 


States 


Democrats       By  how      Republicans      By  how 
control  much  control  much 


Ties 


Nebraska - OD— 3R  +3 

Nevada  ID— OR  +1  

New  Hampshire' -- 10 — IR 

New  Jersey 90— 6R  +3 

New  Mexico' -    ID— IR 

New  York' 25D— 15R  +10 

North  Carolina 8D— 3R  +5 

North  Dakota-' ID— IR 

Ohio  5D-19R  +14 

Oklahoma'.. - 30— 3R 

Oregon  20— 2R 

Pennsylvania 140— 13R  +1  

Rhode  Is  land' -.- 10— IR 

South  Carolina 50— IR  +4 

South  Dakota- ID- IR 

Tennessee  50— 4R  +1  

Texas  210-2R  +19 

Utah' 10-lR 

Vermont ._ -  OD— IR  +1 

50-5R 


Virginia' 

Washinpton   50-2R  +3  .   

Vl/estViiginia.. 4D— IR  -+ 3  

Wisconsin 30— 7R 

Wyoming      00-lR 


-t^l 


Total. 


(18) 


(12) 


(20) 


■  Republkans  would  gain  1  seat  to  tie  in  11  States. 
Democrats  would  gam  1  seal  to  lie  in  6  States. 


1  vacancy. 


PLOWSHARE  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  I  Mr.  Hosmer] 
is  recognized  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  all 
House  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  have  joined  me  in  the 
introduction  of  H.R.  18448  to  lay  the 
foimdation  and  establish  guidelines  for 
the  commercial  use  of  an  atomic  energy 
application  which  Is  rapidly  approaching 
commercial  feasibility.  I  refer  to  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  explosive  devices 
for  peaceful  purposes — more  popularly 
known  as  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion's Plowshare  program.  Those  wlio 
have  joined  me  in  this  effort  are  Repre- 
sentatives HoLiFiELD.  Price,  Aspinall, 
Morris  of  New  Mexico,  Young,  Bates, 
Anderson   of  Illinois,   and   McCljlloch. 

In  our  opinion  we  stand  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  commercial  era  in  Plowshare 
and  at  the  frontier  of  possibly  untold 
benefits.  The  last  6  months  particularly 
have  seen  giant  technical  strides  for- 
ward. On  December  10,  1967,  Project 
Gasbuggy,  a  natural  gas  .stimulation  ex- 
periment, was  detonated  4,200  feet  un- 
dergroimd  in  New  Mexico.  Natural  gas 
is  now  flowing  througli  rock  Iracturcd  by 
the  explosion  and  being  pumped  to  the 
surface  where  it  is  undergoing  analysis. 

That  project  was  followed  on  January 
26,  1968.  by  Project  Cabriolet,  an  ex- 
cavation experiment  which  produced  a 
large  hole  In  the  hard  rock  of  the  Nevada 
test  site.  There  followed  on  March  12 
the  much  more  remarkable  and  phenom- 
enally successful  Project  Buggy.  This 
country's  first  nuclear  row  charge  ex- 
periment. Buggy  gouged  a  ditch  850  feet 
long,  250  feet  wide,  and  65  feet  deep  in  a 
fraction  of  a  second:  a  diteh  smooth 
sided  and  bottomed  enough  for  anyone's 
canal  albeit  a  miniature  one  in  length, 
it  is  full  scale  in  width  and  depth. 

The  rapid  progress  that  has  been 
achieved  is  the  more  startling  and  im- 
pressive when  one  considers  that  the 
first  experiments  to  turn  our  nuclear 
sword  into  a  Plowshare  did  not  take 


place  until  1961.  Pi-om  1958  to  1961. 
when  the  program  was  in  its  infancy,  it 
fell  victim  to  the  moratorium  on  nu- 
clear testing  which  prevailed  at  that 
time.  In  Deccmt)er  1961  and  July  1962 — 
first  in  Project  Gnome,  and  then  in 
Project  Sedan — the  initial  experiments 
In  the  peaceful  u.se  of  nuclear  explosions 
occurred.  Thus  it  is  fair  to  date  the 
techiiological  Ijeginning  of  Plowshore 
from  1961.  Despite  subsequent  nuclear 
testing  slowdowns  and  limitations 
caused  by  overzealous  dLsarmers  and 
sometimes  shortsighted  budgeteers — es- 
pecially self-imposed  limitations  arising 
from  an  overly  strict  interpretation  of 
tlie  Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty — 
steady  technological  progress  has  been 
made.  This  progress  culminated  in  the 
successful  recent  experiments  I  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago. 

These  and  many  other  experiments 
have  demonstrated  that  peaceful  nuclear 
explosive  devices  can  be  used  safely, 
surely  and — compared  to  the  cost  of 
conventional  explosives — cheaply.  Ad- 
ditional experimentation  will,  of  course, 
be  required  to  proof-test  the  feasibility 
of  using  such  devices  in  various  media 
and  for  the  large  number  of  puiT>oses 
for  which  these  devices  appear  Ideally 
suited.  It  is  readily  apparent  that  we 
have  just  begun  to  scrateh  the  surface 
of  a  rich  vein  of  applications,  and  that 
much  remains  to  be  done  if  the  full 
benefits  of  this  pi-omising  technology 
are  to  be  derived. 

That  private  industry  is  ready,  willing 
and  able  to  cooperate  in  meeting  this 
challenge  is  exemplified  by  the  veritable 
"Who's  Who"  in  indastry  that  has  come 
forward  to  take  part  in  cooperative  ven- 
tures with  the  Government.  Private  in- 
dustry has  been  quick  to  recognize  the 
important  implications  of  this  technol- 
ogy to  such  endeavors  as  copper  and 
natural  gas  recoverj'  and  storage  and 
inplace  oil  shale  retoiting.  A  number  of 
private  firms  have  indicated  keen  In- 
terest in  joining  with  the  Government  in 
cooijerative  projects  under  which  they 
would  share  in  the  costs  of  the  experi- 
ments. 


Some  of  the  worthwhile  tasks  for 
which  iieaceful  nuclear  explosive  devices 
seem  admirable  tools  are  more  fully  de- 
scribed in  a  speech  which  I  delivered  be- 
fore the  Commonwealth  Club  of  Cali- 
fornia on  July  5  and  it  is  set  fortli  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

In  view  of  this  widespread  interest  and 
the  highly  encouraging  results  from 
Plowshare  experiments  to  date,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  time  has  come  to  consider 
legislation  which  would  provide  the  au- 
thority necessary  for  the  Atomic  Energj* 
Commission  to  proceed  beyond  the  re- 
Ecarcla  and  development  stage  in  this 
rapidly  evolving  technology.  The  Con- 
gress should  anticipate  the  commercial 
development  of  this  technologj',  rather 
than  merely  respond  to  it.  When  the 
time  arrives,  as  I  think  it  soon  will,  that 
particular  Plowshare  applications  have 
demonstrated  economic  feasibility,  the 
Commission  should  be  in  a  position  to 
make  such  explosions  available  under  a 
legislatively  sanctioned  arrangement 
whereby  the  Government's  role  would  be 
essentially  one  of  providing  a  service 
f»r  an  appropriate  fee. 

The  Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferation 
of  Nuclear  Weapons  v.hich  the  Senate 
now  has  before  it  for  its  advice  and  con- 
sent provides  another  reason  for  early 
legislation  along  the  lines  I  propose. 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  that 
treaty,  given  its  basic  objectives,  or  the 
way  it  seeks  to  implement  them,  its  ar- 
ticle V  prohibits  non-nuclear-weapon 
countries  from  making  their  own  peace- 
ful nuclear  explosives  as  it  docs  their 
own  nuclear  weapons.  Our  country  wise- 
ly and  rightly,  in  my  opinion,  recognized 
that  in  view  of  this  prohibition  a  heavy 
obligation  devolves  on  it  to  provide  the 
benefits  of  the  technology  whose  devel- 
opment non-nuclear-weapon  signers 
will  be  forswearing.  Tliis  obligation  was 
underscored  in  the  President's  state- 
ment to  the  United  Nations  on  Jime  12 
and  on  the  occasion  of  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  on  July  1.  The  President  has 
stated  and  restated  that  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  make  available  to 
other  countries  nuclear  explosion  serv- 
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ices  for  peaceful  purposes  on  a  nondis- 
criminatory basis  under  appropriate 
international  arrangemftnts. 

He  has  also  committed  us  to  make 
these  benefits  available  "without  de- 
lav."  The  Congress  should  act  now  to 
establish  the  framewotk  within  which 
tliese  services  shall  be  made  available  to 
other  nations  and  to  our  own  domestic 
industry.  At  the  same  time  let  us  hope 
that  the  administration  will  hasten  the 
research,  development,  and  experimen- 
tation necessary  to  insure  that  these 
benefits  will  exist  as  we  have  promised 
they  would. 

Under  H.R.  18448.  the  Commission 
will  at  all  times  retain  custody  and  con- 
trol of  the  nuclear  explosive  device.  As 
we  conceive  the  AECs  -ole.  it  would  cm- 
place  the  device,  detohate  it.  and  im- 
po.se  such  other  controls  as  would  be 
necessary-  to  protect  liealth  and  mini- 
mize any  Manser  to  lifd  or  property.  The 
prices  to  be  charged  b^  the  Commis.sion 
for  such  services  would  be  established  on 
a  nondiscriminatory  baisis  and  be  .such  as 
to  provide  reasonable  ^  compensation  to 
the  Grovemment. 

Services  to  be  perf<>rmed  abroad  by 
the  Commission  couli  be  carried  out 
only  in  accordance  with  an  agreement 
for  cooperation  arranged  pursuant  to 
section  123  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 
Thus  the  Piesident,  Who  must  approve 
such  agreements,  arid  the  Congress 
through  the  Joint  Committee,  to  which 
any  such  agreement  must  be  submitted 
for  a  specified  period  before  becoming 
effective,  would  have  ample  opportunity 
for  continuing  surveillance  of  this  im- 
portant program.  j 

This.  Mr.  Speaker,  i^  a  brief  summary 
of  the  more  significar<t  features  of  H.R. 
18448.  I  woild  be  that  first  to  recognize 
that  this  bill  may  require  further  re- 
finements before  it  is  lieady  for  final  pas- 
sage. I  anticipate  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Conunission,  ihe  Department  of 
State  and  other  interested  agencies  may 
have  some  Jielpful  suggestions  to 
strengthen  the  bill.  J  particularly  look 
forward  to  learning  t^eir  views  on  such 
related  matters  as  the  provision  of 
financial  protection  by  domestic  and 
foreign  users,  possible  licensing  require- 
ments for  usei-s,  and  so  forth. 

The  State  Department  may  also  be  in  a 
positon  to  tell  the  Congress  what  steps  it 
is  taking  to  assure  that  the  Test  Ban 
Treaty  will  not  hamper  the  further  de- 
velopment of  this  technology  and  will 
not  hamstring  the  Ffresident  from  ful- 
filling some  of  the  commitments  he  has 
made  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
Nonproliferation  Treaty.  Without  an  ap- 
propriate amendment  to  the  Test  Ban 
Treaty  or  other  appiiopriate  action  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  understand  how 
the  Pi-esident  will  be  able  to  make  some 
of  the  most  promising  plowshare  uses 
available  to  small  nations  where,  because 
of  their  size,  harmles*  amounts  of  radio- 
active debris  might  be  carried  beyond 
their  territorial  limits. 

The  text  of  H.R.  1B448  follows: 

H.R.    1B448 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 

1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes 


That  subsection  11  b.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"b.  The  term  'agrreement  for  cooperation" 
means  any  agreement  with  another  nation  or 
regional  defense  organization  authorized  or 
permitted  by  sections  54.  57.  64.  82.  91  c  . 
103,  104.  144.  or  161  w.  and  made  pursuant  to 
section  123." 

Sec.  2.  Section  123  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  or  144"  and  adding  In  lieu  theFcof 
"144.  or  161  w."  in  the  first  sentence. 

Sec.  3.  Section  161  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

•w.  enter  into  contracts  for  such  periods  of 
time  as  the  Commission  may  deem  nece.ssary 
or  desirable  for   the  provision   by  the  Com- 
mission of  services  involving  the  detonation 
of  nuclear  explosive  devices  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses. The  Commission  shall  establish  prices 
to  be  paid  for  such  services  on  such  a  non- 
discriminatory basis  as.  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Commission,    will    provide    reasonable    com- 
pensation to  the  Government  for  such  serv- 
ices:   Providfd,    however.    That    such    prices 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  any 
applicable  International   arrangement.  Serv- 
ices in  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  or  con- 
trol of  another  nation  may  be  performed  only 
m  accordance  with  an  .igreement  for  coopera- 
tion arranged  pursuant  to  section   123  con- 
taining provisions  to  assure  that  all  nuclear 
explosive  devices  used  in  performance  of  such 
services  will  remain  under  the  custody  and 
control  of  the  Commission  and  that  no  Re- 
stricted Data  will  be  communicated  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  in  connection 
with  the  conduct  of  such  servlfces.  Contracts 
made  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  con- 
tain such  provisions   (1)    to  protect  health. 
(2)    to  minimize  danger  to  life  or  property, 
and  (3)   to  require  the  reporting  and  to  per- 
mit the  inspection  of  worlc  performed  there- 
under,  as    the   Commission   may   determine. 
Nothing    in    this    subsection    shall    limit    or 
restrict  the  Commissions  authority  to  enter 
into  arrangements  under  section  31  involving 
the  detonation  of  nuclear  explosive  devices." 


Be  it  enacted  by  the 
Representatives    ol    the     United 
America  in  Congress  asiembled. 


Text  of  the  above-mentioned  Com- 
monwealth Club  speech  delivered  in  San 
Francisco  follows: 

Remarks  by  Represent athte  Craio  Hosmer* 
Republican,  of  California,  to  the  Com- 
monwealth Club  of  California,  San 
Francisco.  July  5.  1968 

I  am  going  to  talk  about  nuclear  bombs. 
It's  an  explosive  subject  so  I  hope  it  doesn't 
upset  anybody.  I  have  seen  their  Insldes.  and 
their  outsldes.  sat  on  them,  ridden  with  them 
and  watched  them  explode  in  sub-klloton  to 
multi-megaton  yields.  It's  something  to  see 
and  gives  one  a  healthy  respect  for  them.  I 
have  a  fear  for  the  harm  they  can  do  if  mis- 
used, but  high  hopes  for  the  good  they  can 
do  if  mankind  employs  them  peacefully  and 
properly.  During  most  of  the  last  two  decades 
I  have  spent  much  of  my  time  working  to 
prevent  their  Improper  use  and  to  forward 
their  peaceful  and  proper  applications. 

My  remarks  will  concern  the  latter  subject 
and  how  It  might  contribute  subtantlally  to- 
ward the  solution  of  our  monetary,  gold  and 
fiscal  crises. 

For  during  the  next  10  years,  your  Federal 
government  will  spend  about  $2000  billion. 
And  we  all  know  that  money  Is  not  going  to 
come  out  of  a  pump.  It  is  going  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  economy— more  speclflcaUy 
and  painfully,  from  you  In  the  form  of  taxes, 
other  levies  and  Inflation.  Perhaps,  however, 
some  significant  portion  of  it  may  be  brought 
up  from  the  ground  by  a  new  kind  of  pump, 
which  may  add  unexpected  thousands  of  bil- 
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lions  of  dollars  to  the  gross  national  product 
while  at  the  same  time  saving  us  billions  on 
the  cost  of  public  and  private  construction. 

THE    pot    of   cold 

You  may  ask:  Where  Is  this  $1000  billion 
hidden?  Tliere  is.  for  instance,  over  $14  bil- 
lion in  gold  still  locked  in  the  ground  because 
it  costs  more  than  $35  an  ounce  to  get  It  out. 
That  Is  more  gold  than  has  been  mined  In 
the  entire  history  of  the  United  States,  de- 
spite 1948  and  all  our  other  gold  rushes. 

In  the  Rocky  Mountain  area  alone,  there 
are  317  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gns. 
worth  upwards  from  $50  billion,  cemented  in 
hard  unproducitale  shales 

In  the  Western  United  States,  there  is  an- 
other $1000  billion  worth  of  oil  — some  400 
billion  barrels  of  it.  more  than  the  entire 
world's  present  reserves — also  locked  in  cur- 
rently unproduclble  formations. 

The  same  is  true  for  large  quantities  of 
copper,  silver,  molybdenum,  uranium  and  a 
host  of  other  valuable  resources  secreted  in 
low  grade  ores  presently  uneconomic  to  work. 
The  newlv  invented  pump  which  can  bring 
all  this  up  from  bene.ith  the  surface  and  be- 
gin realizing  its  value  is  called  Plowshare, 
which  is  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
progr.im  to  develop  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
explosives. 

And  how  can  these  same  devices  also  be 
used  to  make  dramatic  reductions  in  the  cost 
of  many  large  construction  ventures? 

Simplv  by  exploding  them  near  the  sur- 
face to  move  vast  quantities  of  dirt  and  rock 
quickly  and  efficiently.  For  example,  world 
shipping  and  our  own  defense  make  manda- 
tory a  new  canal  across  the  Central  American 
Isthmus — soon  and  preferably  at  sea  level. 
Conventional  construction  costs  along  the 
propoeed  Sasardi-Mortl  route  exceed  $2  bil- 
lion. In  1964  the  AEC  estimated  this  canal 
could  be  dug  for  one- third  that  cost — $650 
million— using  nuclear  explosives.  Similar 
techniques  employed  wholly  underground  in 
totally  contained  explosions  can  make  prac- 
tical such  impractical  dreams  as  that  of 
blasting  gigantic  storage  caverns  for  water  or 
to  smooth  out  the  seasonal  flows  of  natural 
gas  from  producing  areas  to  consuming  areas. 

the   NtJCtXAR  "CHIMNEY" 

Let  us  take  a  closer  look  at  the  way  these 
earth-shaking  Plowshare  devlcee  can  be  put 
to  work  for  man's  good  Instead  of  his  de- 
struction. 

Say  we  have  used  a  30  Wloton  Plowshare 
explosive — some  one  and  one-half  times  the 
size  of  the  device  used  at  Hiroshima — at  the 
bottom  of  a  hole  3000  feet  deep.  Its  A-bomb 
characteristics  which  produce  radioactivity 
have  been  minimized,  and  its  H-bomb  char- 
acteristics which  do  not.  have  been  maxi- 
mized. Tj-plcally.  with  such  a  fully  contained 
underground  shot,  one  would  expect  to  cre- 
ate a  cavern  some  550  feet  high  and  200  feet 
In  diameter,  filled  with  rubble,  and  with  ra- 
dial fractures  extending  out  around  300  feet 
from  the  rubble-filled  chimney.  We  used  a 
relatively  clean  device,  therefore  radioactivity 
Induced  in  the  chimney  by  the  nuclear  re- 
action was  minimal. 

Its  sun-like  heat  turned  nearby  rock  most 
subject  to  induced  radiation  Into  a  vapor 
which  cooled  to  a  liquid.  The  liquid  flowed  to 
the  bottom  of  the  chimney,  hardening  into 
a  glossy  slag  which  permanently  trapped 
within  it  most  of  the  solid  radioactivity. 
Gaseous  radioactivity  will  be  flushed  from 
the  cavity  later  and  safely  disposed  of.  In 
any  tvent,  radioactivity  was  at  a  maximum 
the  microsecond  it  was  created.  The  worst 
occurred  first  and  iiJterward  things  continu- 
ally got  better  as  short-lived  isotopes  de- 
cayed. Test  holes  were  drilled  to  the  chimney 
and  monitoring  devices  emplaced.  These  de- 
vices will  tell  us  when  it  has  "cooled"  down 
and  we  can  start  using  It. 

Since,  except  for  distance,  there  is  little 
difference  in  seismic  effects  between  nuclear 
and  conventional  explosives — and  we're  not 
firing  them  t>eneath  downtown  San  Francisco 
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anyway — we  were  able  to  anticipate,  com- 
puter analyze  and  predict  in  advance  any 
possible  damage  to  structures  and  Insure 
against  it.  The  adjusters  have  long  since 
settled  legitimate  claims.  If  any  there  were. 

What  we  have  done  thus  far  Is  to  break  up 
some  rock  and  make  a  potentially  useful  hole 
using  the  explosive  force  of  an  H-bomb,  sized 
so  as  to  produce  n  controlled  underground 
blast  substantially  larger  than  can  be  prac- 
tically produced  with  conventional  explo- 
sives. This  application  of  nuclear  explosives 
has  its  advantages.  The  ones  worth  mention- 
ing are  safety,  economy  and  convenience. 
These  are  perhaps  not  the  terms  normally 
used  to  describe  nuclear  bombs,  but  they  are 
pertinent  and  demonstrable. 

nrst,  safety — this  comes  about  from  the 
predictability  of  effects  and  the  demon- 
strated know-how  in  handling  we  have  ac- 
quired after  some  600  nuclear  test  explosions 
already  fired  in  Nevada  and  elsewhere,  over 
200  of  them  cither  undergTo\ind  or  near  the 
surface.     ■ 

Second,  economy — where  else  can  you  buy 
the  explosive  effect  of  a  whole  ton  of  TNT  for 
about  $8?  ReiU  TNT  costs  over  $400  a  ton. 
And. 

Tlilrd.  cojitc/iicncc— this  is  evident,  by 
Imagining  how  else  you  could  physically  em- 
place  30.000  tons  of  TNT  at  the  bottom  of  an 
18-lnch  hole  that  may  be  several  thousands 
of  feet  deep. 

Tills  Is  a  safe,  economical  and  convenient 
package  we  are  dealing  with.  And  In  Plow- 
share we  are  dealing  with  it  in  a  rational, 
constructive  and  controlled  way  so  that  no- 
body gets  hurt  and  many  people  can  benefit. 

PLOWSHARE   APPLICATIONS 

Project  Gasbuggy,  detonated  last  Decem- 
ber 10  near  P;irmlngton.  New  Mexico,  proved 
you  can  get  precisely  the  size  and  shape 
chimney  you  want,  on  a  fully  predictable 
basis,  without  ,iny  radioactivity  escaping  and 
less  of  it  in  this  chimney  than  many  ex- 
pected. This  shot  was  fired  In  a  low  porosity 
natural  gas  formation  and  is  the  starter  for 
unlocking  the  heretofore  unreachable  $50 
billion  worth  of  natural  gas.  Its  final  results 
are  not  in,  but  all  evidence  points  to  success. 
Gas  pressure  Is  rebuilding  In  the  cavity  and 
soon  production  experiments  will  begin." 

The  purpose  of  this  particular  chimney  Is 
to  expand  the  surface  through  which  gas  may 
escape  from  the  size  of  an  ordinary  drilling 
hole,  say  12  to  16  Inches  In  diameter,  to  the 
entire  surface  of  the  underground  chimney 
and  all  the  cracks  and  fissures  extending  out 
some  300  feet  around  it.  The  result  Is  an  es- 
cape surface  equivalent  to  many  thousands 
of  conventionally  drilled  holes.  The  addi- 
tional escape  surface  compensates  for  slow 
rate  at  which  gas  is  yielded  up  by  a  low 
p)oro6lty  formation. 

Project  Ketch,  plarmed  for  a  remote  area 
in  Pennsylvania.  Is  a  reverse  twist.  It  will 
create  an  underground  cavity  which  will  be 
used  not  to  produce  natural  gas  but  during 
summer  to  store  it  from  the  pipelines  and 
feed  it  back  into  them  during  winter  peak 
heating  months.  This  Project  Is  to  bo  re- 
scheduled from  st;ite-owned  to  private- 
owned  land  because  of  the  Coal  State's 
touchiness  about  rival  forms  of  energy  such 
as  petroleum  and  the  atom. 

And  to  zero  In  on  the  riches  secreted  by 
nature  in  her  hard,  stubborn  oil  shales. 
Project  Bronco,  planned  west  of  Meeker. 
Colorado,  will  create  a  sub-surface  chimney 
into  which  air  will  be  pumped  and  a  fire 
maintained.  The  heat  is  expected  to  liquify 
shale  oil  of  a  Jelly  like  consistency,  permit- 
ting It  to  be  pumped  to  the  surface  and  re- 
fined. This  typical  formation  contains  up  to 
a  generous  25  barrels  of  oil  per  short  ton  of 
shale,  valued  upwards  from  $2.50  a  barrel, 
ultimately  to  be  multipUed  by  400  billion 
barrels. 

Just  In  case  all  this  sounds  a  little  far  out. 
let  me  say  that  already  this  nuclear  chimney 
business  has  a  name — "Underground  En- 
gineering". It  has  attracted  substantial  pri- 


vate investment,  .ind  the  experts  estimnte 
its  oil  and  gas  recovery  aspects  alone  will  re- 
quire some  1,000  shots  a  year  within  5  to  10 
years,  and  that  a  total  of  30,000  nuclear  shots 
is  needed  in  the  United  States  alone,  con- 
sidering only  currently  known  oil  and  gas 
reservoirs. 

Since  starting  the  Plowshare  Program  10 
years  ago,  the  AEC  has  spent  roughly  $100 
million  developing  technology  and  gaining 
experience,  not  only  for  under^;roiind  en- 
gineers interested  in  fully  contained  shots 
beneath  the  stirface,  but  also  for  craterins 
technology  with  many  exciting  cxcav.-.tion 
possibilities  additional  to  canal  building.  For 
example, 

The  Qattara  and  Chott  Depressions  In 
North  Africa  are  but  a  few  miles  from  the 
Mediterranean.  Great  hydropower  resources 
could  be  tapped  from  the  flow  of  sea  water 
into  these  depressions  if  ditches  c:in  be  ex- 
cavated with  nuclear  explosives. 

Many  coastal  areas  of  Africa.  South  Amer- 
ica ;ind  Australia  are  awaiting  great  economic 
development  if  only  harbor  fycilities  can  be 
created  by  powerful  nuclear  explosives. 

Then  in  South  Amerlc.i  the  Hudson  In- 
stitute has  developed  a  pliin  to  recl.Tlm  and 
develop  the  vast,  rich  Amazon  Valley,  based 
on  the  availability  of  Plowshar?  devices  to 
build  the  dams  and  waterways  and  do  the 
other  geological  face  lifting  involved. 

A  plan  most  interesting  to  me  as  a  resident 
of  arid  Southern  California,  is  one  to  capture 
the  rainfall  of  arid  areas  in  the  world,  which 
comes  infrequently  but  in  flood  quantities 
when  it  does  come.  Openings  and  giant 
catch  basins  would  be  exploded  to  capture 
and  hold  this  water  beneath  the  groimd 
Instead  of  letting  98^;  of  it  evaporate  from 
the  surface.  Studies  to  this  end  are  imder- 
way  at  the  University  of  Arizona  under  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Norman  Hillberry.  Just  think 
of  what  it  will  mean  for  that  .irid  state's  fu- 
ture, and  that  of  such  drought  and  trouble 
plagued  countries  as  Israel,  Jordan,  India 
and  Pakistan. 

END  OP  THE  RAINBOW 

And.  of  course,  of  great  Interest  to  all  of 
us  is  how  Plowshare  might  solve  our  gold 
problem  which.  Ironically,  is  not  that  we 
don't  have  any  gold  left,  "but  simply  that  it 
costs  too  much  to  get  out  of  the  ground. 
Since  its  $35  price  is  unlikely  to  be  boosted, 
the  obvious  answer  Is  to  reduce  its  recovery 
cost  by  bypassing  mining  expenses  and  mill- 
ing it  where  It  Is,  in  the  ground. 

Assume  we  have  blasted  one  of  these 
nuclear  chimneys  I  described  in  a  gold  bear- 
ing formation,  broken  up  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  rock,  and  about  a  year  later 
our  monitoring  instruments  show  it  is  safe 
to  work.  We  drill  a  hole  to  the  top  of  the 
chimney.  Then,  we  slant  drill  a  second  hole 
to  its  bottom.  Just  above  the  glassy  slag.  We 
Introduce  a  leaching  solution  at  the  top 
which  percolates  through  the  rubble,  dissolv- 
ing gold  as  it  goes.  As  it  settles  at  the  bottom 
of  the  chimney,  we  pump  out  the  now  preg- 
nant solution,  chemically  extract  its  gold 
and  cycle  it  through  again  to  pick  up  more 
gold.  By  th'.s  means  the  heavy  cost  of  re- 
moving ore  from  the  ground  and  transporting 
it  to  a  mill  is  by-passed. 

If  all  works  well  I  believe  that  the  next 
gold  rush  will  be  based  on  technology,  not 
geography.  Presently  our  richest  ore  jields 
only  about  an  ounce  of  gold  per  ton.  and  it 
costs  nearly  $35  an  ounce  to  work  it.  Only 
27c  of  our  known  reserves  are  tliat  rich.  The 
cost  of  getting  ore  out  of  the  ground  and  to 
the  mill  makes  working  the  otiier  98':  un- 
economic. Since  considerably  more  than  half 
the  cost  of  gold  recovery  is  assigned  to  ex- 
tracting and  moving  ore.  it  is  apparent  that 
If  gold  can  be  milled  in  place  and  that  co.stly 
link  in  the  production  chain  eliminated,  gold 
operations  again  will  become  profitable.  If 
this  technology  pares  production  costs  to  say 
$17.50  an  oimce,  then  operations  become 
profitable  if  only  one-half  ounce  of  gold  per 
ton    is    recovered.    Vast    ore    bodies    become 


workable,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but 
wherever  they  are  in  the  world. 

And  what  is  the  likelihood  of  attaining 
costs  in  this  range  and  better?  Herbert 
Grier.  one  of  the  world's  foremost  experts  in 
this  area,  estimates  that  when  this  country 
gets  into  mass  production  of  Plowshare  nu- 
clear explosives,  the  cost  of  creating  a  chim- 
ney such  as  I  described  will  run  befacen 
$200,000  and  $300,000,  of  which  $100,000 
would  be  for  the  device  and  its  firing.  This  is 
peanuts  in  comparison  to  the  cost  of  keeping 
a  crew  of  miners  on  the  Job  in  a  conveniion;<l 
ore  extraction  operation. 

Earlier  this  year,  my  attention  was  dr.^wn 
to  these  ixjssibilities  when  our  present  mone- 
tiu-y  crisis  wa.";  mounting,  and  the  world  run 
on  U.S.  gold  drained  us  of  over  $3  billion  in 
less  than  a  year  and  at  Ft.  Knox  there  was  a 
steadily  diminishing  ratio  of  ingots  to  out- 
gots.  In  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Edward 
Teller.  I  learned  that  scientists  at  the  AECs 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  across  the 
Bay  at  nearby  Livermore  where  the  nation's 
Plowshare  effort  is  centered,  were  doing  some 
Interesting  work  on  applying  Plowshare  and 
in  situ  leaching  to  gold  recovery. 

I  subsequently  talked  with  the  people  at 
La^*Tence  and  they  told  me  It  is  indeed,  a 
very  exciting  possibility.  Their  level  of  effort 
is  small,  involving  only  a  few  jieople.  but 
they  were  very  optimistic.  Then  in  April  of 
this  year  I  received  their  written  report, 
which  generally  upholds  the  earlier  opti- 
mism. Based  on  that  report,  the  AEC  pot  the 
Lawrence  scientists  together  with  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  and  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  to 
decide  what  additional  work  is  appropriate. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  preliminary  na- 
ture of  everything  that  has  happened  to  dritp. 
but  there  does  seem  to  be  general  agreement 
that  the  Idea  Ls  worth  pursuing.  Its  principal 
technical  diffictilties  are  not  in  the  nuclc.ir 
area,  but  In  the  development  of  proper  chem- 
ical solutions  for  in  sitji  leaching  in  the  nu- 
merous varieties  of  specific  gold  ores.  The 
solutions  must  work  on  the  gold  but  not  on 
valuele.ss  sul>stances  also  Inhabiting  the  ho.st 
rock.  And  they  must  hold  gold  in  solution 
long  enough  to  pump  the  pregnrint  liquid  to 
an  extraction  plant  above  ground. 

The  scientists'  report  of  their  laboratory 
work  Indicates  some  rather  remarkable  ad- 
vances In  holding  gold  In  solution  by  the  use 
of  complexlng  ngents  as  well  as  a  laboratory 
capability  of  getting  over  80'':  of  gold  from 
test  ores  Into  solution.  For  those  interested, 
the  dissolving  a.eent  tested  was  an  acidified 
aqueous  solution  of  sodium  hyperchlorite 
and  sodium  chloride.  The  complexlng  agents 
were  a  variety  of  relatively  inexpensive  or- 
ganic and  inorganic  substances.  The  ores 
tested  were  taken  from  low-grade  deposits 
near  Carlin.  Nevada,  and  from  the  Fl  Dorado 
Mining  District  in  Clnrk  County.  Nevada. 

SPECULATORS   BEWARE 

One  of  the  reasons  popularly  given  for 
speculating  in  gold  met»l  is  that  its  bottom 
price  is  fixed,  so  even  if  It  falls  to  go  up  you 
can't  lose  anything.  But  recent  legislation 
has  halted  United  Suites  open  purchase  of 
gold  at  $35  per  ounce.  The  floor  on  price  has 
been  removed.  Now  the  scientists  may  be 
finding  cost  cutting  ways  to  boost  supply 
which,  in  relation  to  demand,  will  have  nn 
inevitable  price  consequence.  Now,  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  believe  "God  is  not  dead. 
He  Just  lacks  a  Ph.  D."  but  having  closely 
watched  our  scientific  establishment  at  work 
for  many  years,  having  seen  a  steady  streim 
of  technical  break-throughs  pour  forth  I'll 
put  my  own  buck  on  the  scientists  rather 
than  the  speculators  in  this  contest. 

For  already  in  the  advanced  planning  stoge 
is  Project  Sloop  which  will  apply  the  same 
under  ground  nuclear  ore  crushing  and  in 
situ  leaching  technology  to  copper  mining. 
It  is  spon.sored  Jointly  by  ♦he  AEC.  the  Inte- 
rior Department  and  the  Kennecott  Copper 
Corporation.  A  site  In  Arizona  has  been  se- 
lected. Project  Sloop's  in  situ  experience  will 
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be  directly  and  beneficial 
gold  situation. 

PROJECT    A 
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From  my  statements 
led    to   believe    that 
volved   have   been   either 
or  overlooked.  Neither  Is 
that     these    problems 
ones    requiring    research 
only.   They   do   not   requ 
For  instance,  we  are  cor 
cleaner   and    less   radloacjtl 
plosives  and  we  are  getti 
a   matter  of   technique 
It   is  clear   to   us   in 
private   sector,   who   are 
this   Industry,   that   the 
fact,  ultimate  success  re 
tent    upon     the    solutlot 
problems  than  it  does  te 

In  that  connection, 
visions  of   the   Limited 
1964.   barring   even    the 
even  the  smallest  quanti 
yond   one's   own   natloni 
be  modified.  Until  they  : 
the  new  Panama  Canal  « 
March    12   at   the  Nevada 
Ave  very  small  nuclear  s 
in  a  row  creating  a  clean 
65    feet   deep   and   850 
segment  for  the  Canal 
have  been  done  In  Panf 
in  violation  of  the  Treajty 
of  radiation  would  have 
lessly    to    sea    beyond 
mile  limit. 

In  the  last  few  weeks 
Proliferation    Treaty 
amongst  other  thjngs 
powers  to  make 
able   to   non-nuclear  na 
criminatory  basis.  PerhaJ>s 
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tlon  to  allow  the  AEC  to  supply  Indu.stry 
with  nuclear  explosions  at  established  prices 
on  a  routine  basis.  I  use  the  term  'explo- 
sions" because  at  all  times  the  devices  in- 
volved would  remain  In  AEC  custody  and 
control    to    insure  safety  and   security.. 

Presently  the  AEC  s  Plowshare  work  is 
largely  experimental  Emphasis  must  be 
shifted  to  fabricating  a  .sophisticated  line  of 
Plowshare  explosives  so  that  industry  can 
count  on  price,  terms  and  delivery  of  a 
variety  of  required  yields  at  specified  times  to 
permit  regular  scheduling  of  operations.  This 
can  be  done  without  changing  the  law  and 
I  urge  that  it  be  done  iidministratlvely. 

I  vl.suallze  that  the  pricing  of  these  prod- 
ucts, in  accordance  with  public  statements 
of  AEC  Chairman  Glenn  Seaborg,  will  not 
include  costs  associated  with  R&D.  However, 
in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  explosives,  they 
would  Include  outlays  associated  with  em- 
ptacing  and  firing  them  and  those  involved 
with  assuring  the  security  and  the  safety 
of  their  use. 

Thus,  it  is  that  the  safe,  economical  and 
convenient  Plowshare  peaceful  nuclear  ex- 
plosives program  is  now  on  the  threshold  of 
making  handsome  flnaiicial  and  foreign  pol- 
icy returns  for  the  investment  the  United 
States  has  made  In  it.  History  shows  us  that 
conventional  explosives  have,  on  balance, 
been  used  more  for  good  than  evil.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Plowshare  will  do  the  same  for 
nuclear  explosives. 

I  hope  my  remarks  today  have  transferred 
to  you  a  small  portion  of  my  own  enthu- 
siasm and  support   for  the  program. 
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H.R.  149  SHOULD  BE  SUPPORTED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hotisc.  the  Rcntle- 
man  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  AshbrookI  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  state  my  complete  support  for  H.R. 
149.  a  bill  introduced  by  my  able  col- 
league on  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  the  gentleman  fi-om 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Ichord).  There  has  been 
widespread  misunderstanding  about  this 
bill  and  an  undue  apprehension  from 
many  of  the  committees  ardent  sup- 
porters. As  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber on  the  committee,  hopefully  the 
chairman  in  the  near  future,  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  I  am  not  interested  in 
any  effort  which  woiUd  limit  the  work  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

Our  chief  business  is  oversight  of  ex- 
isting laws.  We  conduct  extensive  inves- 
tigations in  our  mandated  area  of  in- 
quiry and  suggest  remedial  measures  to 
strengthen  the  security  laws  of  our  Na- 
tion. It  would  be  a  travesty  to  not  sug- 
gest remedial  legislation  to  our  own  com- 
mittee's mandate  and  operation  if  we 
deemed  it  necessary.  We  do  deem  it  nec- 
essary. 

The  mandate  of  the  committee  is  con- 
tained in  the  House  rules,  specifically  in 
rule  XI  which  refers  to  the  powers  and 
duties  of  committees.  Our  particular  au- 
thority is  contained  in  section  18  which 
states : 

Rule  XI 

POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  COMMITTEES 

18.  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

(a)  Un-American  activities. 

(b)  The  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  is 
authorized  to  make  from  time  to  time  in- 
vestigations of  (1)  the  extent,  character,  and 
objecU  of  un-American  propaganda  activ- 
ities in  the  United  States.   (2)    the  diffusion 


within  the  United  SUtes  of  subversive  and 
un-American  propaganda  that  is  Instigated 
from  foreign  countries  or  of  a  domestic  or- 
igin and  attacks  the  principle  of  the  form  of 
government  as  guaranteed  by  our  Constitu- 
tion, and  (3)  all  other  questions  in  relation 
thereto  that  would  aid  Congress  in  any  nec- 
essary remedial  legislation. 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
shall  repKJrt  to  the  House  (or  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  if  the  House  is  not  In  session) 
the  results  of  any  such  investigation,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  it 
deems  advisable. 

For  the  purpose  of  any  such  investigation, 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized 
to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  with- 
in the  United  States,  whether  or  not  the 
House  is  sitting,  has  recessed,  or  has  ad- 
journed, to  hold  such  hearings,  to  require  the 
attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  books,  papers,  and  documents, 
and  to  take  such  testimony.  a«  it  deems  nec- 
essarv.  Subpenas  may  be  issued  under  the 
signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
ur  anv  subcommittee,  or  by  any  member  des- 
ignated by  any  such  chairman,  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  any  such 
chairman  or  member. 

The  mandate  contained  in  H.R.  149 
would  be  much  clearer  and  would  provide 
authority  to  fully  continue  the  present 
work  of  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee.  In  addition,  very  important 
responsibilities  would  be  included  which 
would  make  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  better  equipped  to  investigate 
the  forces  which  threaten  our  internal 
security  in  this  present  time  of  crisis. 
H.R.  149  would  change  section  18  as  fol- 
lows : 

"U.  Committee  on  Internal  Security, 

"(a)  Measures  relating  to  Communist  and 
other  subversive  activities  affecting  the  inter- 
nal security  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  Committee  on  Internal  Security, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  is  au- 
thorized to  make  investigations  from  time  to 
time  of  ( 1 )  the  extent,  character,  objectives, 
and  activities  within  the  United  States  of  or- 
ganizations or  groups,  whether  of  foreign  or 
domestic  origin,  their  members,  agents  and 
affiliates,  which  seek  to  establish,  or  assist  in 
the  establishment  of,  a  totalitarian  dictator- 
ship within  the  UnlUd  States,  or  to  over- 
throw or  alter,  or  assist  In  the  overthrow  or 
alteration  of,  the  form  of  government  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State  thereof,  by 
force,  violence,  treachery,  espionage,  sabotage, 
insurrection,  or  any  unlawful  means.  (2)  the 
extent  character,  objectives,  and  activities 
within  the  United  States  of  organizations  or 
groups,  their  members,  agents,  and  affiliates, 
which  incite  or  employ  acts  of  force,  violence, 
terrorism,  or  any  unlawful  means,  to  obstruct 
or  oppose  the  lawful  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  In  the  execu- 
tion of  any  law  or  policy  affecting  the  inter- 
nal security  of  the  United  States,  and  (3)  all 
other  questions.  Including  the  administra- 
tion and  execution  of  any  law  of  the  United 
States  or  any  portion  of  law,  relating  to  the 
foregoing  that  would  aid  the  Congress  or  any 
committee  of  the  House  in  any  necessary 
remedial  legislation. 

•  The  Committee  on  Internal  Security  shall 
report  to  the  House  (or  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  if  the  House  is  not  in  session)  the  re- 
sults of  any  such  investigation,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  it  deems  advisable. 
"For  the  purpose  of  any  such  investigation, 
the  Committee  on  Internal  Security,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  to  sit 
and  act  at  such  times  and  places  within  the 
United  States,  whether  the  House  is  in  ses- 
sion, has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to  hold 
such  hearings,  and  to  require,  by  subpena  or 
otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
such   witnesses   and   the   production  of  such 
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books,  records,  correspondence,  memoran- 
dums, jxipers,  and  documents,  as  it  deems 
necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  under  the 
signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee or  any  subcommittee,  or  by  any  member 
designated  by  any  such  chairman,  and  may 
be  served  by  any  per.son  designated  by  any 
such  chairman  or  member." 

The  new  mandate  will  ko  a  long  way 
toward  strengthening  the  committee 
and  eliminating  any  possible  misunder- 
standing and  confusion  about  the  spe- 
cific powers  and  jurisdiction  of  our  com- 
mittee. The  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  currently  is  charged 
with  investigating  communi.sm.  A  long 
line  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  have 
vlilually  Limited  un-American  activities 
to  Communist  activities.  In  H.R.  149.  in- 
vestigating communism  would  be  the 
continuing  mandate  of  our  committee  but 
the  authority  to  investigate  domestic  or 
indigenous  terrorist  groups  whose  or- 
ganized unlawful  activities  pose  a  threat, 
whether  immediate  or  long-range  and 
indirect,  to  the  security  of  our  form  of 
government,  would  be  added. 

As  is  usually  the  case,  there  are  many 
people  who  think  any  change  whatso- 
ever is  an  indication  that  HCUA  is  to 
be  killed.  While  well  meaning,  they  are 
simply  uninformed.  No  one  has  sug- 
gested we  change  the  name  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
because  of  its  symbolic  stature  as  a  tar- 
get of  liberals.  The  new  name  simply 
does  a  better  job  of  clearly  indicating 
our  scope  of  activity.  No  liberal  I  know 
has  advocated  this  change.  In  all  hon- 
esty, they  will  probably  oppose  it  as  it 
would  add  more  vitality  to  our  commit- 
tee's life.  There  are  many  wrong  as- 
sixmptions  being  made  if  my  mail  is  any 
indication  of  the  scare  campaign  that 
is  being  organized  against  H.R.  149. 
Some  have  even  suggested  this  would 
transfer  our  jurisdiction  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  This  is  totally  incorrect. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  if  H.R.  149 
passes,  seniority  on  the  committee  will 
be  abolished  and  it  will  be  constituted 
with  new  members.  If  I  thought  this.  I 
obviously  would  not  support  H.R.  149. 
Tlie  House  can  at  any  time  vote  to  re- 
constitute a  committee.  Any  or  all  of  the 
Republican  members  or  the  Democrat 
membei-s  can  be  replaced  by  their  own 
parties.  There  is  no  more  danger  of  this 
being  done  if  H.R.  149  passes  than  there 
would  be  at  any  time  in  the  past  or  fu- 
ture. Both  parties  will  continue  the  same 
nine  members  on  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security.  Tliis  scare  tactic  just 
does  not  have  merit. 

I  have  always  considered  myself  a 
rather  steadfast  suppoi-ter  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities.  I 
honestly  feel  that  we  can  do  a  much  bet- 
ter job  with  a  clearer  mandate  such  as 
that  which  is  embodied  in  H.R.  149. 
Maybe  there  is  .sentimentahty  attached 
to  the  name  of  our  present  committee 
because  of  its  many  battles  and  causes 
over  its  30-year  history.  I  am  inclined 
to  be  somewhat  wistful  about  the  name 
change  but.  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  it 
is  time  to  bring  our  committee's  mandate 
up  to  the  threats  of  the  1960's  and  1970's 
which  we  will  be  clearly  charged  to  meet 
if  the  House  of  Representatives  takes  a 
forward  step  in  approving  H.R.  149. 

I  can  well  understand  the  concern  of 


our  committee's  many  friends.  We  ap- 
pieciate  their  apprehen.sion  and  know  it 
is  well  intended.  In  this  case,  however, 
they  will  just  have  to  accept  the  word  of 
those  of  us  who  are  woiklng  in  the  field, 
especially  those  of  us  with  respon.«ibili- 
ties  on  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee, that  H.R.  149  is  in  our  best  in- 
terests and  will  strengthen  rather  than 
weaken  HCUA  which  has  been  a  bulwark 
against  communism  and  subversion. 


CHURCH   ACTION   AGAINST 
LAWLESSNESS 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  thegentleman 
from  New  Jersey?  'Z 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
I  received  a  petition  signed  by  members 
of  the  Grove  Reformed  Church  of  North 
Berf-'en,  N.J.  Rev.  Harold  Hoffman,  pas- 
tor of  this  respected  house  of  worship 
was  kind  enough  to  .send  me  a  copy  of 
the  petition. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  will  recognize  some  of 
the  legislative  .suggestions  as  goals  which 
I  have  been  advocating,  along  with  other 
concerned  Members,  for  many  years. 

Because  these  views  are.  as  I  see  it,  the 
views  of  typical  Americans,  concerned 
with  what  is  happening  in  this  Nation.  I 
think  that  they  merit  the  careful  scru- 
tiny of  all  Members  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  and  all  persons  who  read  the 
Congressional  Record.  For  this  leason, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Grove  Reformed  Church  and 
an  excellent  editoi-ial  published  in  the 
Hudson  Di.spatch.  an  impoi-tant  news- 
paper in  northern  New  Jersey,  which  de- 
scribes the  impact  of  these  proixjsals  on 
the  community  at  large,  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  social  ac- 
tion committee  of  this  church  for  their 
sen.se  of  concern.  Their  views  are  the 
\iews  of  the  most  enlightened  of  my  con- 
stituents, and  they  desene  the  widest 
possible  dissemination. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  Amer- 
ica is  on  the  downgrade,  that  our  destiny 
is  that  of  Rome  or  Babylon.  Yet,  while 
conceding  that  America  does  have  serious 
problems,  I  still  feel  that  so  long  as  we 
have  people  like  those  who  signed  this 
petition,  America's  heart  is  sound. 

The  material  referred  to,  follows: 
(From  the  Hudson  Dispatch.  June  28.  1968) 

Church    Action    Against    Lawlessness 

Deeply  concerned  over  the  crisis  our  coun- 
try is  confronted  with  because  of  the  increas- 
ing Incidence  of  crime  and  violence.  Grove 
Reformed  Church  of  North  Bergen,  now  in 
its  125th  anniversary  year,  has  formed  a  So- 
cial Action  Committee,  which  has  compiled 
a  nine-point  plan  designed  to  curb  the  law- 
lessness which  is  rampant  in  the  land. 

Rev.  Harold  Hoffman,  pastor,  has  an- 
nounced the  selection  of  members  of  this 
committee.  William  G  Fiedler  is  its  chair- 
man and  other  members  include  Charles 
Block,  Walter  Miller  and  Edward  Conlon  Jr. 

The  church's  social  action  group  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  its  views  should  be  pre- 
sented to  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower,  chairman 
of  the  National  Commission  for  Crime  Study. 


To  that  end  a  letter  expressing  the  thinking 
of  the  pastor,  the  committee  and  the  congre- 
gation has  been  composed.  It  outlines  rea- 
sons for  the  grave  concern  felt  over  disregard 
for  law  and  order  and  makes  suggestions 
calling  for  positive  action  to  impose  curbs 
on  lawlessness. 

The  writer  feels  that  the  Social  Action 
Committee  has  done  a  most  commendable 
job  in  its  endeavors  to  obtain  action  "Now" 
on  the  increasingly  alarming  situation  which 
faces  the  nation.  Its  program  calls  for  more 
than  passing  perusal  by  the  Crime  Study 
Commission. 

The  communication  to  Dr.  Eisenhower  em- 
phasized the  fact  our  nation  was  founded 
by  God-fearing  men  and  it  states  that  "if 
we  are  to  succeed  In  our  quest  for  a  solution 
to  present  dangers,  we  must  preface  what 
we  do  on  the  need  for  help  of  Almighty  God" 
if  there  is  to  be  a  return  to  respect  for  law 
and  order.  "Our  nation  will  be  as  strong 
as  its  moral  fiber,"  the  committee  holds. 

It  was  further  held  that  the  time  for 
complacency,  for  sermons,  for  mere  words, 
excuses  and  reasons  is  past.  Asserting  that 
positive  action  is  now  in  order,  the  commit- 
tee writes  that  "while  the  following  sugges- 
tions might  tend  to  curb  the  so-called  'free- 
dom' of  certain  groups,  we  cannot  feel  but 
that  the  protection  of  society  as  a  whole  is 
the  more  important  consideration."  We  agree 
wholeheartedly. 

Less  violence  on  TV  is  called  for.  It  is  the 
committee's  feeling  that  television,  radio  and 
press  media  have  a  duty  to  minimize  this 
trend  and  to  limit  certain  broadcasts  -so  as 
not  to  abet  and  aggravate  violence. 

It  is  maintained  that  all  guns  be  registered, 
that  permits  should  be  required  for  their 
purchase  and  applications  for  such  permits 
be  carefully  scrutinized.  Sales  of  guns  by  mail 
are  strongly  opposed. 

The  hands  of  police  and  other  law^  enforce- 
ment agencies  must  be  untied  it  is  main- 
tained. Toys  that  spell  the  glory  of  killing 
should  be  elirrunated. 

While  the  right  of  student  appeal  In  col- 
leges is  upheld,  it  is  stated  there  must  be  a 
definite  understanding  that  violence  and  de- 
struction of  property  will  not  be  tolerated 

Attention  should  be  directed  to  the  need 
for  careful  srcutiny  of  so-called  "leaders"  in 
all  movements  whose  avowed  intent  is  to  in- 
flame, urge  to  burn  and  riot.  These  indi- 
viduals, the  social  action  group  avers,  have 
anarchistic  tendencies.  Some  have  been 
known  to  visit  Communist  leaders  in  other 
lands. 

Included  in  the  recommendations  is  made 
for  speeding  up  our  judicial  system  on 
grounds  that  justice  delayed  is  justice  de- 
nied. Remov<rl  of  criminal  repeaters  is  a^ked. 
While  it  is  granted  that  every  man  has  a 
right  to  a  second  chance,  habitual  felons  do 
not  rate  the  risk  entailed  by  their  repeated 
return  to  society. 

The  group's  study  of  crime  conditions  puts 
strong  emphasis  on  infiltration  by  the  un- 
derworld into  buslne.sses,  unions  and  inui 
sfxjrts.  Mr.  Eisenhower  was  told  that  "unless 
this  trend  is  checked,  no  one  will  be  safe  from 
racketeers,  loan  sharks  and  strong-arm  des- 
peradoes. This  is  a  cancer.  Narcotics,  num- 
bers and  other  vices  .ire  directly  connected 
with  this  element  who  live  outside  the  laws 
of  society." 

This  Sunday  the  parishioners  of  Grove  Re- 
formed and  friends  will  be  ;isked  to  att;ich 
their  signatures  to  this  timely  letter,  the 
contents  of  which  of  a  certainty  command 
the  support  of  every  thinking  law-abiding 
citizen. 

Grove  Reformed  Chvrch, 
North  Bergen.  NJ..  July  8, 1968. 
Representative  Dominick  Daniels. 
Union  City  Post  Offict, 
Union  City,  N.J. 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  with  grave  concern  that  we 
meet  to  discuss  our  present  crises. 

An  overall  careful  appraisal  of  our  local 
and   national  situation  reveals  certain  con- 
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a  lefTlsIator  of  our 


In  our  quest  for  a 
dangers,  we  must 


trlbutory  causes.  As  we  hive  pondered  this, 
we  have  concluded  that  of  r  thoughts  should 
be  made  known  to  you  as 
state. 

Our  nation  was  found^  by  God-fearing 
men.  If  we  are  to  succeed 
solution  to  these  present 
preface  what  we  do  on  thfe  need  of  the  help 
of  Almighty  God  for  a  re' urn  to  respect  for 
law  and  order.  Our  nation 
Its  moral  fiber.  There  Is  ^  need  for  greater 
understanding  of  the  Ten  Commandments. 
These  are  in  essence  the  I  >asl8  for  all  decent 
living. 

We  feel  Uiat  the  time  fcr  complacency,  for 
mere  words,  excuses  and  reasons  Is  now  past. 

We  feel  that  positive  action  Is  now  In 
order.  While  the  following  suggestions  might 
tend  to  curb  the  so-called  "freedom"  of  cer- 
tain groups,  we  cannot  feel  but  that  the 
protection  of  society  as  a  whole  Is  the  mnre 
Important  consideration. 

May  we  niggest: 

1.  Less  violence  on  our  TV  screens.  M;iss 
media  communication,  th  e  press,  radio  and 
television  hffs  a  duty  to  n  inlmlze  this  trend 
and  to  Hntrt  certain  broadcasts  so  as  not  to 
abet  and  aggravate  violence. 

2.  The  registering  of  al  guns.  Permits  to 
purchase  same  and  scrutin  ze  applications  for 
same  permits,  and  to  mal:e  illegal  the  pur- 
chase of  firearms  by  mall. 

3.  Untying  the  hands  3f  the  police  and 
other  law  enforcement  age  iclos. 

4.  Elimination  of  toys  tiat  spell  the  glory 
of  killing. 

5.  The  right  of  student  appeal  in  colleges 
but  the  definite  understai  ding  that  violence 
and  destructxon  of  proj  erty  will  not  be 
tolerated. 

6.  Careful  scrutiny  of  io-called  "leaders" 
In  all  movements  whose  avowed  Intent  is  to 
Inflame,  urge  to  burn  andirlot.  Some  of  these 
Individuals  have  anarchistic  tendencies. 
Others  have  been  known  \o  visit  Communis- 
tic leaders  In  other  lands 

7.  A  speeding-up  of  oiir  Judicial  system. 
Justice  delayed  is  Justice  denied 

8.  Removal  from  societj 
inals.   Every   man   has   a 

chance  but  habittial  feloiis  do  not  rat«  this 
risk  of  repeated  return  t*  >  society 

9.  Great  emphasis  on 
underworld  into  various 
organizations  and  sports.  iTnless  this  trend  is 
checked  no  one  will  be  safe  from  racketeers, 
loan  sharks  and  strongarni  desperadoes.  This 
is  a  cancer.  Narcotics  aqd  other  vices  are 
directly   connected    with 


of  repeated  crlm- 
rtght   to   a  second 


Infiltration   of   the 
businesses,    union 


this   element    who 


live  outside  the  laws  of  soc  ety. 


juick  action  or  we 
will  reach  a  point 


The  time  has  come  for 
are  afraid  that  our  nation 
of  no  return. 

The  undersigned  are  members  and  friends 
of    the    Grove    Reformed 

Bergen,  New  Jersey,  citizens  concerned  about 
the  future  of  our  country. 

The  time  is  NOW — this  1^  the  Hour  of  Deci- 
sion. 

Respectfully  yours. 
The  Social  Action  CtjMMrrrEE  of  the 
Grove  Reformed  Ci  :tTRCH. 


COMMEMORATIVE 
ROBERT  F.  K 


REC3RD 


Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Spe 
mous  consent  to  extern^ 
this  point   In   the 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro 
objection  to  the  request 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objectioh 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  rise  to  address  this 
tinguished  Members  coi|ceruing 
of   recent   date,  which 
month  since  its  tragic 
troubles  me  with  deep 


STAMP  FOR 
SNNEDY 


ker,  I  ask  unani- 

my  remarks  at 

and  include 


tempore.  Is  there 
of  the  gentleman 


at  this  time 

l^ody  and  its  dis- 

an  event 

even   though   a 

occurrence,  still 

sorrow. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  refer  to  the  catastrophic 
as.sassinatlon  of  the  distinguished  jimlor 
Senator  from  New  York. 

In  my  public  service  career  many 
events  have  taken  place  which  have 
forced  me  into  deep  thought  and  prayer 
for  the  concern  of  my  country.  Of  all 
tliese  events — and  by  tlie  way,  they  span 
a  broad  range  of  topics — few  have  been 
as  personally  distressing  as  the  political 
a.ssr.ssinatlons  of  three  great  counti-y- 
men:  President  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
n'dy.  Rev,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  and 
Ssnator  Robert  Francis  Kennedy. 

The  tragic  slaying  of  these  national 
If  ader.s  signals  danger  for  the  American 
public.  The  life  of  our  democracy  has 
b:en  rooted  in  tlie  availabihty  and  ac- 
cc-slbilily  of  our  civil  servants  to  their 
constituencies.  These  tragedies  cause 
many  of  us  to  wonder  if  any  man  is  safe 
to  present  Ills  views  before  the  American 
people  for  their  judgment  without  troops 
of  security  guards  standing  by.  And  the 
deaths  of  these  three  particular  Ameri- 
cans have  left  a  void  in  the  political 
fabric  of  our  country  whicli  can  never 
b2  replaced. 

Uut  aside  from  the  political  loss,  the 
death  of  two  of  these  men  was  a  great 
personal  loss  to  me. 

As  you  know.  I  first  came  to  the  79th 
Congress  in  1946 — later  came  the  young 
Congressman  John  P.  Kennedy.  Work- 
ing with  him  in  the  Congress  and  the 
Prtsidency,  along  with  having  Ills  friend- 
ship, are  experiences  which  are  deeply 
impressed  on  my  heart. 

In  a  similar  vein,  the  shootin;?  of  Sen- 
ator Robert  F.  Kennedy  played  its  per- 
sonal toll  and  I  felt  the  need  myself  to 
make  some  t\Te  oi  response  to  the  situa- 
tion. 

For  the  family  which  has  experienced 
so  many  tragedies  little  but  sincere  con- 
dolence can  be  offered. 

There  is  really  so  little  anyone  can  do 
to  express  their  gratitude  for  the  bril- 
liant career  of  Senator  Kennedy. 

However.  I  do  feel  the  need  for  us  as  a 
Nation  to  insure  in  every  way  possible 
that  the  life  of  Senator  Kennedy  is  re- 
membered and  the  ideals  for  which  he 
sacrificed  that  life  remain  alive  in  the 
minds  of  Americans  of  all  ages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  mention  the  life 
of  Robert  Kennedy,  I  speak  of  the  man 
who  fathered  10  children  and  loved  com- 
pletely a  wife  who  will  mother  their  11th 
child  this  winter.  I  speak  of  the  excit- 
ing life  of  a  man  who  climbed  mountains 
and  forded  streams  for  the  adventure 
that  tliese  exercises  contained.  I  speak 
of  the  life  of  Robert  Kennedy,  who,  by 
birth,  could  have  relaxed  and  lived  a 
complacent  and  comfortable  life:  but  in- 
stead, like  the  rest  of  the  members  of 
his  outstanding  family,  he  choose  to  dedi- 
cate his  career  to  the  public  service  of  the 
people  of  the  world. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  mention  the 
ideals  of  Senator  Kennedy.  I  refer  to 
those  ideals  which  told  him  that  the 
pursuit  and  attainment  of  truth  were 
the  only  way  one  could  achieve  real 
freedom.  I  refer  to  the  ideals  which  pro- 
vided the  courage  which  he  so  often  ex- 
hibited for  many,  even  unpopular  causes. 
Courage  rooted  in  the  obligation  to  do 
right  was  his  guide.  I  refer  to  the  com- 
passion, and  undenstanding  which  this 
young   man   had   for   the   impoverished 


people  of  our  Nation  whether  they  may 
be  white,  black,  Indian,  Puerto  Rlcan.  or 
Mexican.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  refer  to  the 
ideals  which  provided  Senator  Kennedy 
with  the  creative  energy  to  continually 
"seek  a  newer  world."  as  he  attempted 
"to  make  gentle  the  life  of  the  world," 
in  which  he  lived — both  of  these  were 
deeply  felt  convictions  of  Robert  Ken- 
nedy. 

In  an  attempt  to  add  to  the  memory 
of  Senator  Kennedy  throughout  our  Na- 
tion, today.  I  present  legislation  which 
designates  the  Postmaster  General  to 
issue  a  postage  .stamp  in  commemora- 
tion of  Robert  Kennedy's  birthday.  The 
legislation  further  designates  the  stamp 
first  to  be  placed  on  sale  on  the  next 
anniversarj'  of  that  birth.  November  20, 
1968. 

As  you  know,  Senator  Kennedy  had  a 
deep-rooted  commitment  to  the  dis- 
advantaged and  undcrpri\ileged  of  our 
society.  In  order  to  make  this  memorial 
more  meaningful  for  the  Senator's  fam- 
ily and  followers  as  well  as  the  impover- 
ished people  whom  the  Senator  loved, 
I  have  further  made  jjitr/isions  that  the 
first  sale  of  the  6-cent  Kennedy  com- 
memorative stamp  take  place  in  the 
neighborhood  known  as  Watts  in  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  where  the  Senator 
died.  F\irthermore,  to  point  out  this  sym- 
bolism, I  liave  asked  that  the  first  day 
covers  while  bearing  the  Los  Angeles 
postmark  shall  carry  the  Watts  ZIP  code. 
90002. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  true  that  the  issu- 
ance of  a  commemorative  stamp  is  not 
unusual.  Hopefully  the  date  and  con- 
dition of  issuance  will  add  more  mean- 
ing to  this  stamp. 

Aside  from  the  introduction  of  this 
legislation  I  have  written  the  Postmaster 
General  urging  him  to  issue  such  a  com- 
memorative stamp  as  designated  in  this 
legislation,  especially  if  the  Congress 
with  its  busy  calendar  does  not  take  ac- 
tion on  this  measure  before  adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  Senator  Kennedy 
is  dead  and  even  though  his  ideals  live 
on,  I  join  with  many  other  Americans  in 
wondering  why  such  things  occur.  It 
seenos  to  me  though  that  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, who  suffered  greatly  on  the  pass- 
ing of  liis  brother  the  President,  prob- 
ably would  not  wonder  "why."  Indeed, 
he  would  take  advantage  of  the  great 
amount  of  insight  he  had  in  these  mat- 
ters. The  other  night  I  ran  across  a  pas- 
sage from  the  writings  of  former  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations  Dag 
Hammarskjold,  which  answered  my 
question.  To  me  these  words  summarize 
the  life  and  death  of  the  distinguished 
Senator,  my  friend.  Bob  Kennedy: 

We  are  not  permitted  to  choose  the  frame 
of  our  destiny.  But  v.'hat  we  put  into  it  Is 
ours.  He  who  wills  adventure  will  experience 
it — according  to  the  measure  of  his  courage. 
He  who  wills  sacrifice  will  experience  It — ac- 
cording to  the  measure  ol  his  purity  of 
heart. 

A  draft  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R.  18458 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance  of  a  special 
postage  stamp  commemorating  the  birth- 
day of  the  late  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy 
of  New  York 
Be    it    enacted    by    the    Senate    and    the 

House    o/    ncpresentativea    o/    the    United 
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states  of  AmeTica  in  Congress  assembled, 
That  the  Postmaster  General  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  Issue  a  special  postage  stamp 
In  commemoration  of  the  birthday  of  the 
late  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy  of  New  York. 
Such  stamp  shall  be  for  the  denomination  of 
six  cents,  and  design  as  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral and  Kennedy  family  shall  determine, 
shall  be  first  placed  on  sale  on  November  20, 
1968.  at  the  classified  postal  station  In  the 
neighborhood  known  as  "Watts"  among  the 
people  for  whom  the  Senator  had  so  much 
love  and  compassion,  in  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles where  he  died.  The  first  day  covers 
shall  bear  the  ZIP  code,  90002  of  Watts  and 
the  postmark  of  Los  Angeles.  TTie  stamp 
shall  be  sold  thereafter  for  such  .a  period  .'is 
the  Postmaster  General  shall  determine. 


FOREIGN  AID  SCORES  SIGNIFICANT 
ADVANCES  IN  WORLD  FOOD  AND 
POPULATION  BALANCE 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
next  few  days  as  we  consider  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1968.  I  think  it 
would  be  entirely  fitting  for  this  body 
to  pause  and  examine  the  impact  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  upon  the  peoples 
of  developing  nations. 

That  the  food  and  ix)pulation  problem 
overshadows  all  other  problems  facing 
mankind  in  the  last  third  of  this  century 
is  a  grim  fact  of  which  we  are  fully  cog- 
nizant. 

As  Chancellor  Howard  P.  Jones  of 
Hawaii's  East-West  Center  has  stated : 

Unless  food  and  population  are  brought 
Into  balance,  ever  larger  numbers  of  human 
beings  face  starvation,  malnutrition  and  dis- 
ease, with  social  and  political  consequences 
from  which  no  people,  no  nation  can  escape. 

A  major  step  toward  bringing  about 
this  balance  is  indicated  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  new  AID- East- West 
Center  program  for  population  food 
studies  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  with  all 
the  resources  of  the  Center  thrown  into 
the  effort. 

In  an  address  delivered  earlier  this 
year  before  the  Society  for  International 
Development  in  Washington,  William  S. 
Gaud,  Administrator  of  AID,  spoke  of 
the  agricultural  revolution  taking  place 
throughout  the  world  in  the  less  devel- 
oped countries  of  the  world  as  a  result 
of  our  foreign  aid  program.  These  AID 
programs  which  contributed  to  the 
"green  revolution"  saw  world  agricul- 
tural production  in  1967  .set  a  new  record, 
and  the  less  developed  countries  ac- 
counted for  most  of  the  increase.  Said 
Mr.  Gaud: 

The  world  is  on  the  brink  of  an  unprec- 
edented opportunity.  The  critical  food  prob- 
lem of  the  next  20  years  can  be  solved.  A 
growing  number  of  developing  nations  are 
now  moving  to  solve  it. 

Mr,  Speaker,  our  great  Nation  ought 
to  go  forward  with  renewed  resolve  from 
the  threshold  of  such  a  significant  break- 
through. Passage  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1968  is  an  indispensable  part 
of  our  continuing  advance. 

I  iirge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  article. 


"Still  Much  To  Be  Done  in  Agriculture 
Aid,"  which  gives  additional  information 
concerning  Mr.  Gaud's  recent  speech, 
and  an  excellent  editorial  on  the  new 
AID  program  at  Hawaii's  East-West 
Center.  I  include  these  items,  from  the 
July  7,  1968,  edition  of  the  Honolulu  Sun- 
day Star-Bulletin  and  Advertiser  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
[From  the  Honolulu  Sunday  Star-Bulletin  & 

Advertiser.  July  7.  1968) 

Still   Much    To    Be    Done    in    Agriculture 

Aid 

(Note. — Earlier  this  year  William  S.  Gaud, 
administrator.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, addressed  the  Society  for  Inter- 
national Development  in  Washington  at  its 
lOth  annual  conference.  The  following  is 
part  of  his  presentation.) 

In  1962  the  Rockefeller  and  Ford  Founda- 
tions established  the  International  Rice  Re- 
search Institute  at  Los  Banos  In  the  Philip- 
pines. Their  object  was  to  develop  new 
varieties  which  would  increase  rice  produc- 
tion in  countries  such  as  India,  Thailand, 
Pakistan,  the  Philippines.  Cambodia  and 
Laos — countries  where  rice  was  important 
but  yields  were  low. 

The  Institute  canvassed  the  world  for  sam- 
ples of  rice  seed,  looking  for  varieties  to  cross 
in  order  to  form  the  hardiest,  most  adaptable, 
most  nutritious  strain.  Ten  thousand  varie- 
ties were  collected.  Peta.  a  tall  Philippine 
variety  which  originated  in  Indonesia,  was 
c'ossed  with  a  short  variety  from  Taiwan, 
Dee-geo-woo-gen.  The  result  was  named  IR-8. 
By  1966  it  was  fully  developed. 

IR-8  has  a  stiff,  strong,  short  straw.  It 
does  not  fall  over,  or  lodge,  when  the  plant 
Is  heavily  fertilized  or  when  It  is  buffeted  by 
wind  and  rain.  It  matures  quickly,  allowing 
for  two — sometimes  three — crops  in  a  sin- 
gle year.  Some  call  it  the  "miracle  rice."  Un- 
der favorable  conditions,  each  planting  yields 
four  to  six  times  as  much  as  most  traditional 
\arieties. 

It  is  a  long  way.  however,  from  break- 
throughs in  laboratories  and  test  fields  to  the 
record  crops  being  harvested  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  farmers  in  half  a  dozen  or  more 
countries.  Transforming  the  new  seeds  into 
food  for  millions  of  mouths  requires  many 
things.  Some  of  these  the  developing  coun- 
tries can  supply,  some  they  cannot. 

To  begin  with,  of  course,  there  must  be  a 
will  for  improvement  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries themselves.  In  many  of  them  such  a  will 
exists — particularly  in  Asia,  where  the  pres- 
sures of  food  and  population  are  so  intense. 
Given  this  will,  the  people  of  the  developing 
nations  can  put  the  new  seeds,  the  fertilizer 
and  the  pesticides  to  work.  And  their  gov- 
errunents  can  provide  the  credit,  the  price 
incentives  and  the  market  that  will  begin  to 
change  their  lives. 

But  the  developing  nations — their  govern- 
ments, their  institutions  and  their  farmers — 
cannot  sustain  the  Green  Revolution  with- 
out outside  support.  They  lack  the  skills  to 
do  the  necessary  adaptive  research.  They  lack 
the  foreign  exchange  to  Import  fertilizer. 
They  lack  the  capital  to  build  fertilizer 
plants.  They  lack  the  facilities  and  the 
technicians  needed  to  train  their  people  in 
the  new  ways. 

If  this  agricultural  revolution  is  to  suc- 
ceed, it  can  only  do  so  as  the  result  of  a 
working  partnership  between  the  advanced 
and  the  developing  nations. 

Take  fertilizer.  To  produce  their  high 
yields,  the  new  seeds  require  far  more  fer- 
tilizer than  traditional  rarities  can  absorb. 
Fertilizer — inducing  a  demand  for  it,  supply- 
ing it,  teaching  farmers  to  use  it  and  putting 
it  to  work — is  one  key  to  the  Green  Revolu- 
tion. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  physical  re- 
quirements of  the  new  agriculture — seeds, 
fertilizer,  pesticides,  farm-to-market  roads, 
irrigation,  and  so  forth.  You  know,  too,  that 
the  success  of  the  new  agriculture  will  de- 


pend as  much  on  attitudes  as  on  tangible  in- 
puts and  Infrastructure. 

To  the  farmer,  the  new  seeds  and  fertilizer 
represent  an  untried  and  expensive  Invest- 
ment. The  high  yields  of  IR-8  depend  on  a 
combination  of  intensive  labor  and  mate- 
rials which  makes  It  four  times  ;is  costly  to 
grow  as  ordinary  rice.  Only  when  the  farmer 
sees  that  the  added  investment  will  Increase 
his  profits  will  he  give  them  a  try. 

In  the  Philippines,  a  "Do-it-yourself"  rice 
kit  designed  by  the  AID  Mission  has  helped 
persuade  him.  It  contains  IR-8.  fertilizer, 
pesticides  and  instructions.  It  gives  farmers 
a  chance  to  try  out  the  new  agrlculturf  on 
a  small  scale.  AID  financed  the  first  100  kits. 
Over  22.000  have  been  sold  since. 

The  higher  investments  required  by  the 
new  agriculture  also  make  farm  credit  essen- 
tial. In  the  Philippines,  many  of  the  IR— 8 
rice  kits  have  been  distributed  on  credit 
extended  by  private  rural  banks  receiving 
AID  support. 

New  government  policies  are  also  essential 
to  the  new  agrictilture  Since  the  early  1960s 
we  have  pressed  the  developing  nations  to 
invest  more  in  agriculture,  to  introduce  price 
incentives  and  other  measures  which  favor 
and  stimulate  food  production,  to  shift  fer- 
tilizer manufacture  and  distribution  from 
public  channels  to  more  efficient  private  ovit- 
lets,  and  to  liberalize  import  quotas  on  raw 
materials    for    fertilizer    production. 

Increasingly,  we  have  made  such  policy 
reforms  conditions  for  receiving  both  food 
aid  and  AID  program  loans.  The  message  has 
been  getting  tlirough.  More  re.soxirces  are 
going  to  agriculture — in  India,  for  example, 
where  a  change  in  priorities  ware  plainly  In 
order.  In  1966-67  India  increased  its  budget 
allocation  to  agriculture  by  more  than  one- 
third. 

New  inputs  and  infrastructure,  new  atti- 
tudes, adequate  farm  credit  and  sound 
poUcies — these  are  the  active  ingredients  of 
the  Green  Revolution.  And  they  are  paying 
off.  World  agricultural  i)roduction  in  1967  set 
a  new  record,  and  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries .^ccounted  for  most  of  the  increase. 

Total  agricultural  output  in  the  develo))- 
ing  nations  rose  by  7  to  8  jjer  cent  over 
1966.  Per  capita  food  production  increased 
by  6  per  cent. 

This  year  an  estimated  16  million  Asian 
acres  are  being  planted  to  the  Improved 
varieties.  Next  year,  the  total  could  be  30  to 
35  million  acres  or  more. 

The  world  is  on  the  brink  of  an  unprece- 
dented opportunity.  The  critical  food  prob- 
lem of  the  next  20  years  can  be  solved.  A 
growing  number  of  developing  nations  are 
now  moving  to  solve  it. 

Foreign  aid  is  not  without  friends  in  this 
country.  However,  too  many  of  the  supporters 
of  the  program  tend  to  be  "one-stop" 
shoppers.  They  admire  and  advocate  the  one 
part  of  the  program  which  happens  to  touch 
them  most— research,  family  planning,  tech- 
nical enterprise,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Too  few  of  the  friends  of  foreign  aid 
seem  to  realize  that  there  is  no  single  pan- 
acea for  development.  Too  few  of  them  un- 
derstand that  progress  in  agriculture— or 
In  any  other  high-priority  field — cannot  be 
isolated  from  overall  economic  development. 

jFrom  the  Honolulu  Sunday  Advertiser, 
July  7.  19681 

Major  Step  Forward 
"In  my  opinion,  the  food  population  prob- 
lem will  be  the  overriding  problem  of  the 
last  quarter  of  this  century.  I  anticipate  that 
it  will  completely  overshadow  such  problems 
of  Vietnam,  Cuba,  the  Congo.  Kashmir,  Ber- 
lin and  others,  which  loom  bo  large  at  the 
present  time.  The  political  and  economic 
consequences  of  widespread  famine  in  Asia. 
Africa  and  Latin  America  are  certain  to  be 
massive  and  far-reaching.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  stable  governments  can  be  maintained 
in  countries  where  a  large  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation is  starving." 

— Economist  Raymond  Ewell. 
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Pounded  eight  years  ago,  the  East-West 
Center  at  the  Unlverslt]  of  Hawaii  haa  had 
more  than  Its  share  of  ^wlng  pains. 

In  seeking  feasible  ways  to  Implement  Its 
responsibility  to  Improve  understanding  be- 
tween Asia  and  America,  the  Center  has  had 
a  difficult  time.  Ideals  sometimes  are  easy 
to  express  but  difficult  U  put  Into  pragmatic, 
operating  dress. 

The  basic  Idea  of  the  ( Center  Is  that  schol- 
ars and  students  fron  differing  cultures 
come  together  In  an  atriosphere  of  scholar- 
ship and  that  by  assocla  ;lon  they  contribute 
new  insights  and  under  itandlng  to  one  an- 
other about  their  dltlerl  ig  cultural  and  na- 
tional backgrounds. 

Althovigh  there  has  b  ;en  some  success  It 
has  been  Insufficient.  Tlie  problem,  as  Cen- 
ter administrators  have  ecognlzed.  has  been 
the  absence  of  any  defi  led  focal  point. 

Some  months  ago.  a  Joint  Center-Univer- 
sity task  force,  seeking  ways  to  enable  the 
Center  to  realize  its  poU  ntlal.  came  up  with 
a  series  of  recommendat  ons  for  a  "problem- 
oriented"  approach.  It  cas  felt  this  would 
have  a  two-fold  benefit; 

First,  it  would  enhance  the  Center's  op- 
portunity for  material  c  )ntrlbutlon. 

Second,  by  throwing  s(  holars  and  students 
from  many  countries  toj  ether  in  Joint  effort 
a  more  meanlngfiU  cnss  cultural  under- 
standing would  be  encouraged.  The  underly- 
ing philosophy  is  that  individuals  engaged 
In  a  common  purpose  arc  more  likely  to  learn 
about  one  another  as  th  -y  work  together. 

The  first  major  step  i  i  this  direction  has 
now  been  taken  with  tl:e  announcement  of 
a  33.1  million  U.S.  All  -financed,  five-year 
program  for  population,  food  studies  in  Asia 
and  the  Pacific.  In  an  irtlcle  on  this  page 
tlie  administrator  of  AH)  discusses  the  task 
ahead. 

AH  resources  of  the  dcnter — the  various 
Institutes,  the  llbr.iry  ind  the  conference 
program — will  be  throvu  into  this  effort. 
Teaching,  research,  stud  ;  and  Held  activities 
wUl  seek  to  uncover  wider  knowledge  of  the 
impact  of  population  giowth  on  the  social, 
human,  poUJcal  and  ec  )noinlc  development 
of  the  emerging  countries. 

The  program  will  cu;  across  many  aca- 
demic disciplines:  public  health,  demog- 
raphy, reproductive  biol  >gy.  genetics,  nutri- 
tion, statistics,  agriculture,  public  adminis- 
tration, sociology,  anihr  apology,  psychology, 
economics,  education.  :  ural  sociology  and 
community  dcvclopmen  .. 

Specialists  and  studen  ;s  In  these  fields  will 
focus  In  these  major  are  is:  fKjpulation/ f ood; 
development;  higher  cdi  cation;  communica- 
tion;  cultural  values  ard  history. 

The  sought-after  goal  is  new  knowledge 
to  help  the  countries  of  Abla  and  the  Pacific 
solve  the  population  and  food  problems  that 
retard  their  advance  in  o  modern,  balanced 
agro-industrial  societies 

It  is  difficult  to  ima  ;lne  a  more  funda- 
mental point  of  attaci;.  The  World  Bank 
reports  that  between  li'60  and  1963  G8  per 
cent  of  the  developing  countries  experienced 
a  population  growth  rat;  30  per  cent  greater 
than  that  of  Uielr  agricu  Itural  production. 

Another  awesome  statistic:  In  1958  it  was 
estimated  that  world  papulation  would  hit 
3.6  billion  by  1980;  that  figure  has  since  been 
revised  upward  by  20  pej  cent. 

It  is  not  solely  a  pioblem  of  increasing 
food  production  nor  is  It  Just  a  problem  of 
limiting  population  grc  wtli,  although  both 
are  Important.  Instead,  it  Is  a  problem  that 
Involves  types  of  goveiament,  the  cultural 
values  of  a  people,  the  existence  or  lack  of 
farm-to-market  roads,  the  availability  of  Ir- 
rigation, seed  and  fertlU  ler  and  other  factors. 

In  other  words,  it  in  a  bewildering  and 
Interlocking  complex  of  aroblems. 

As  Chancellor  How&d  P.  Jones  of  the 
Center  has  said,  "Unless  food  and  population 
are  brought  Into  balance .  ever  larger  numbers 
of  human  beings  face  itarvatlon,  malnutri- 
tion and  disease,  with  social  and  political 
consequences  from  which  no  people,  no  na- 
tion can  escape." 


And  as  It  has  been  expressed  by  William 
Beverly  Murphy,  president  of  Campbell  Soup 
Co  and  a  member  of  the  President's  advisory 
council  on  l»bor-management  policy. 

"The  danger  in  analyzing  the  subject  .  .  . 
Is  that  It  may  add  to  the  impression  that  an 
adequate  number  of  people  are  at  work  on  It 
and  that  given  sufficient  time  solutions  will 
be  forthcoming  .  .  .  Present  efforts  to  solve  the 
problem  are  not  adequate  .  .  .  and  time  Is 
not  necessarily  in  our  favor." 

The  new  AID- East- West  Center  program 
Is  a  significant  new  attack  on  one  of  the 
world's  most  basic — and  dangerous — prob- 
lems. It  Is  to  be  mounted  on  a  scope  large 
enough  to  Justify  hopes  for  significant  dis- 
coveries to  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

And  locally,  it  marks  a  new  beginning  for 
the  East-West  Center.  As  similar  problem- 
oriented  programs  are  developed,  as  they 
almost  certainly  will  be.  the  Center  should 
indeed  move  forward  toward  the  potential  for 
significant  service  that  Its  founders  foresaw 
for  it. 


WATER  POLLUTION 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
inrlude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration talks  a  good  fight  against 
water  pollution  on  the  one  hand  but  on 
the  other  it  contributes  heavily  to  the 
contamination  of  Uie  Nation's  livers  and 
lakes. 

I  liave  voted  for  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  ftmds  to  flght  pollution  and  have 
frequently  been  disappointed  to  find  that 
the  White  House  fails  to  follow  through. 
We  all  recall  a  year  ago  when  the  Presi- 
dent cut  the  authorized  sum  of  $450  mil- 
lion for  water  ix)llution  by  more  than 
half,  an  action  which  wiped  out  funds 
which  for  the  first  time  would  have  given 
the  city  of  Cleveland  Federal  aid  in  our 
battle  to  clean  up  Lake  Erie.  Despite  my 
efforts,  those  funds  were  not  restored. 

And.  meanwhile,  the  Department  of 
the  Armj'  continues  to  dump,  or  approve 
(the  dumping,  of  spoil  material  from 
dredging  operations  into  the  lake  and 
other  open  water  disposal  areas  i-ather 
than  making  use  of  land  fill  or  consign- 
ment to  diked  disposal  areas.  In  1967 
Federal  dredging  projects  at  Lake  Erie 
harbors  dumped  5.4  million  cubic  yards 
of  dredged  material  into  so-called  au- 
thorized disposal  areas  in  Lake  Erie.  It 
is  estimated  that  about  71  percent  of 
polluted  material  from  Federal  dredging 
was  dumped  into  Lake  Erie  and  that  fig- 
ure is  expected  to  reach  more  than  75 
percent  this  year. 

I  am  greatly  encouraged  that  the  bill 
I  am  cosiX)nsoring  today  to  curb  dredging 
operations  of  this  type  has  won  the  sup- 
port of  so  many  in  this  House.  The  fact 
that  110  of  us.  from  26  States,  have  put 
our  names  to  this  legislation  certainly 
indicates  the  urgency  of  enacting  it  as 
quickly  as  possible.  I  hope  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  will  recog- 
nize this  overwhelming  support  as  a  man- 
date to  act  promptly  on  the  measure. 


THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  FLORIDA 

Mr.    PEPPER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 


marks at  tills  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.   PE3'PE:r.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
13  we  of  the  Protestant  faith  and  those 
of  the  Jewish  faith  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Catholic  faith  joined  in  the  notable      '' 
ceremonies  and  functions  incident  to  the      ', 
installation   of    His    Excellency.   Bishop      \ 
Coleman  F.   Carroll  of   the  Diocese  Qf     , 
Miami  as  the  first  archbishop  of  the  ncA*^— -' 
archdiocese  of  Miami.  One  outstanding 
event  of  this  significant  date  which  at- 
tracted outstanding  leaders  of  the  clergy 
and   of   the   laity   from   most  of   Latin 
America  as  well  as  Washington  and  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  was  a  very 
elegant     banquet    honoring     the     Most 
Reverend  Coleman  F.  Carroll  as  the  first 
archbishop  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Miami 
held    at    the    Ijeautiful    Fontainebleau 
Hotel. 

At  this  banquet  Hon.  Joseph  Fitz- 
gerald, a  distinguished  attorney  of  the 
Florida  bar  and  eminent  counsel  to  the 
archbishop  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Miami, 
delivered  a  learned  and  eloquent  address 
which  movingly  commemorated  the 
sicnificance  of  the  occasion.  I  commend 
Mr.  Fitzgerald's  able  address  to  my  col- 
leagues  and   fellow    countrj'men   of   all 

faiths: 

The  Church  in  Florida 

In  the  middle  of  the  first  century  and 
during  the  time  of  Christ,  one  of  the  more 
renowned  Roman  historians,  Pliny  the  Elder, 
said  in  his  only  surviving  work.  "Hlstorla 
Naturalls".  "owing  to  a  curious  disease  of 
the  human  mind  we  are  pleased  to  enshrine 
in  history,  records  of  bloodshed  and  slaughter, 
so  that  persons  Ignorant  of  the  facts  of  the 
world  may  be  acquainted  with  the  crimes  of 
mankind". 

The  terrible  events  of  the  last  few  years, 
racked  with  violence  and  bloodshed,  seem  to 
portray    the   conditions   described    by    Pliny. 

Yet,  one  of  his  contemporaries,  the  most 
Illustrious  of  all  Roman  historians.  Tacitus, 
took  occasion  to  remind  us  that,  "possibly 
there  is  in  all  things  a  kind  of  cycle,  and 
there  may  be  moral  revolutions  Just  as  there 
are  changes  of  seasons.  Nor  was  everything 
better  In  the  past,  but  oiu  own  age  too  has 
produced  many  specimens  of  excellence  and 
culture   for   ix)sterlty   to   Imitate". 

It  is  this  latter  quototlon  that  more  clear- 
ly inspires  us  with  the  light  of  the  Judeo- 
Christlan  virtue  of  hope — The  Eternal  Hope — 
Hope  for  the  future  because  of  the  human 
merits,  sacrifices  and  achievements  of  the 
past.  It  Is  m  thl3  spirit  that  I  direct  my  re- 
marks in  transiency  to  the  history  of  the 
chur<h  in  Florida. 

Th^  installation  today  of  Archbishop  Car- 
roll has  great  significance  for  Florida  civic 
life  as  it  docs  for  her  religious  life.  The 
principal  civic  conceriis  In  our  State  today, 
as  In  every  State  of  the  American  Union,  are 
concerns  that  have  consumed  the  attention 
and  energies  of  the  Catholic  church  In 
Florida  throughout  most  of  her  400  year 
history  in  this  peninsula  and  panhandle.  I 
mean  the  concerns  of  education,  service  to 
the  community,  and  social  Justice.  In  these 
three  categories  the  church  In  Florida  has 
laibored  long  and  well  for  the  social  and 
civic  good  of  Florida's  Inhabitants. 

I  say  it  with  what  I  think  Is  Justifiable 
pride  that  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cath- 
ollc  Church  Florida  gave  birth  to  the  first 
school  in  North  America,  founded  at  St. 
Augustine  In  1606:  the  first  public  or  free 
school,  founded  at  the  same  city  in  1787: 
and  an  effective  educational  system  for  Negro 
children    founded   after    the    civil    war    by 
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Florida's  first  Bishop,  Augustln  Verot.  That 
dedication  to  education  demonstrated  by  the 
Florida  Church  over  the  course  of  centuries 
perdures  to  this  day  and  redounds  in  our 
time,  as  it  did  in  Spanish  times,  to  the  good 
of  all  our  citizens. 

Service  to  community  is  a  second  category 
in  which  the  Church's  contribution  to  Flor- 
ida's civic  good  can  be  examined.  There  Is  no 
time,  and  probably  no  need,  for  me  to  re- 
hearse all  of  the  examples  that  might  sup- 
port this  assertion.  It  Is  sufficient  to  cast 
back  in  mind  to  those  first  centuries  of  the 
Church's  presence  here  and  to  recall  those 
dauntless  men  who  were  the  Clivirch's  mis- 
sionaries to  the  Florida  Indians.  Here  were 
men,  scores  of  them,  who  divested  them- 
selves of  everjthing  to  live  their  entire  lives 
In  service  to  the  Impoverished  and  the  Ig- 
norant. The  records  only  hint  at  the  h.ard- 
shlps  undertaken  voluntarily  by  those  men 
of  God — the  ministration  of  Sacraments 
under  Jungle  conditions,  the  constant  Inin- 
ger.  the  long  and  exhausting  treks  overland, 
the  heat  of  the  sun  by  day.  the  ceaseless 
torment  of  mosquitoes  by  night,  and  the 
risks  to  life  that  come  from  frequent  wars 
between  the  tribes.  Theirs  were  truly  apos- 
tolic lives,  completely  devoid  of  all  ambition 
of  human  glory.  The  missionaries  had  no 
other  purpose  than  to  elevate  the  mind  and 
spirit  of  the  Indians  among  whom  they 
dwelled.  They  did  not  expropriate  their  lands 
or  push  them  back  :ilong  an  ever-receding 
frontier,  as  happened  later  In  the  Indian 
lands  of  the  Anglo-American  country  lo  the 
north.  To  the  Indians  the  missionaries  took 
not  only  the  catechism  of  Christianity,  but 
the  rudiments  of  European  arts  and  crafts. 
To  nearly  30.000  aborigines  the  missionaries 
taught  farming,  cattle-raising,  carpentry, 
weaving,  and  in  many  Instances  reading  and 
writing.  It  was  the  first  headsiart  program 
in  America.  And  not  tliat  there  were  men 
who  gave  themselves  in  .service  not  Just  for 
a  couple  of  years,  iis  in  the  Peace  Corps  or 
VISTA,  but  for  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years, 
until  the  ultimate  hardship  of  death  set  the 
final  seal  on  their  sacrifice.  Theirs  was  one 
of  the  most  heroic  humanlt:irlan  efforts  for 
the  amelioration  and  spiritual  development 
of  backward  peoples  that  the  American  na- 
tion Ivas  experienced,  and  the  story  the  mis- 
sionaries wTote  here  in  Florida  Is  one  that 
we  in  our  time  might  well  ponder  when  we 
reflect  on  the  selflessness  of  the  service  that 
we  enlightened  moderns  have  exhibited  to- 
ward the  disadvantaged  of  our  time — in  the 
ghettos.  In  the  migrant  farmer  huts.  In  the 
{xxkets  of  rural  poverty. 

The  third  category  of  reference  that  I  pro- 
posed for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  con- 
tributions of  the  church  to  Florida  civic  good 
is  social  justice,  that  is,  the  Ideal  of  Justice 
toward  the  whole  human  family.  In  the 
"pastoral  constitution  on  the  church  In  the 
modern  world"  the  fathers  of  the  recent 
Vatican  councU  asked  the  following  ques- 
tions: "What  is  man?  What  does  the  church 
think  of  man?  What  needs  to  be  recom- 
mended for  the  upbuilding  of  contemporary 
society?  What  is  the  ultimate  significance  of 
human  activity?"  Much  the  same  questions 
were  asked  in  Spanish  times  about  the 
Indians.  "What  Is  the  Indian?  Is  he  a  com- 
plete human  being  like  the  Spaniard?  Are 
his  human  and  civil  rights  of  the  same  order 
as  that  enjoyed  by  Spaniards?"  To  all  these 
questions  the  church  in  Spain  and  in  Florida 
gave  affirmative  answers.  In  fact,  the  answers 
given  were  identical,  almost  In  every  word, 
to  the  answers  given  four  centuries  later  in 
the  pastoral  constitution  of  the  Vatican 
council,  from  which  I  quote:  "Since  all  men 
possess  a  rational  soul  and  are  created  in 
God's  likeness,  since  they  have  the  same 
nature  and  origin,  have  been  redeemed  by 
Christ  and  enjoy  the  same  divine  calling  and 
destiny,  the  basic  equality  of  all  must  receive 
increasingly  greater  recognition.  .  .  .  With 
respect  to  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  per- 
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son,  every  type  of  discrimination,  whether 
social  or  cultural,  whether  based  on  sex,  race, 
color,  social  condition,  l.mguage  or  religion. 
Is  to  be  overcome  and  eradicated  as  contrary 
to  God's  intent." 

These  Ideals  were  enunciated  here  in 
Spanish  Florida  four  centuries  ago.  and,  more 
than  that,  they  were  carried  into  practice. 
The  chtirch  in  Florida  was  consistent  from 
its  appearance  here  in  the  effort  to  m'lke 
Chri.stian  precepts  prevail  in  the  relations 
between  peoples.  That  effort  became  basical- 
ly a  spirited  defense  of  the  rights  of  the 
Indians,  a  defense  which  rested  on  two  of  the 
most  fundamental  assumptions  a  Christian 
can  make:  namely,  that  all  men  are  equal 
before  Ood,  and  that  a  Christian  lias  a  re- 
sponsibility for  the  welfare  of  his  brothers, 
no  matter  how  alien  or  lowly  tliey  may  be. 
Several  rem.irkable  examples  exist  of  that 
defense,  among  which  we  may  name  the  suc- 
cessful vindication  of  Indian  civil  rights 
made  by  the  mlssion:u-ies  during  the  gov- 
ernorship of  D;ego  de  ReboUedo  in  the  1650's 
when  the  Indians  of  Apalache  were  impressed 
:.s  slave  laborers  to  carry  corn  and  other  sup- 
plies between  various  points  in  the  jirovince. 
In  all  these  varied  activities  by  which  the 
<  hurch  in  Florida  sought  to  foster  the  jirincl- 
p!cs  of  social  justice  there  was  reliance,  not 
on  sr-cular  philosophies  and  Utopian  dreams, 
but  on  sound  Catholic  theology.  It  was  an 
nge  of  iheoloi;lans.  much  like  our  own  age. 
It  w.as  a  time  when  the  importance  of  the- 
ology was  so  widely  recognizfed  that  even 
frontier  officials  here  In  Florida  felt  the  need 
of  a  theologian  in  their  midst  and  requested 
the  Crown  to  send  them  one.  Wrote  Pedro 
Mencndcz  Marques  to  the  King  in  1578: 
"Abundant  is  the  need  we  have  here  of  a 
theologian,  so  that  he  may  give  us  a  good 
example."  And  now  the  Florida  frontier.  In 
its  turn,  has  given  us  an  example.  And 
Archbishop  Carroll  has  given  tis  our  leader- 
ship. With  his  direction,  and  under  his  in- 
spiration, the  Catholic  church  in  Florida 
promises  to  Join  with  all  hlghminded  people 
in  Florida  in  th/search  for  social  Justice  in 
our  time. 

It  Is  not  everyday  that  a  man  becomes  an 
Archbishop  and  only  once  that  a  metropoli- 
tan area  becomes  an  Archdiocese.  Therefore 
on  this  unique,  historic  occasion,  and  despite 
the  personal  desire  of  our  Archbishop,  I  feel 
obliged.  In  Justice,  to  make  some  personal 
reference  not  only  to  the  honor  that  has  been 
shown  the  people  of  this  State,  but  to  the 
dignity  that  has  been  conferred  on  Arch- 
bishop Carroll. 

If  the  story  of  this  most  recent  period  Is 
ever  to  be  told  properly,  it  would  have  to 
recount  and  highlight  the  fruitful  labors  of 
multitudes  of  dedicated  priests,  and  broth- 
ers and  sisters.  But  above  all  ....  it  would 
be  the  story  of  a  leader. 

I  shall  not  involve  you  in  the  "numbers" 
game  of  how  many  classrooms,  how  many 
homes  for  orphans,  for  the  aged,  for  the  re- 
tarded, for  senior  citizens,  and  all  the  rest — 
how  many  parishes  .  .  .  came  Into  being  since 
the  diocese  was  founded,  most  of  us  here 
have  .■:ome  knowledge  of  the  impressive  num- 
ber of  such  buildings,  that  have  sprung  into 
existence  in  the  last  ten  years.  Buildings,  in- 
cidentally, of  deep,  human  importance;  .  .  , 
not  idle  monuments  designed  to  expand  a 
personal  record. 

I  say  this  because  there  are  some  nowadays 
who  labor  under  the  illusion  that  building 
programs  are  crass  and  unsplrltual  ...  a 
blot  upon  the  purity  of  genuine  religious  am- 
bition. It  seems  to  me  that  this  kind  of 
casual  alsmissal  Is  superficial  and  unrealistic. 
For  Jusras  man  Is  body  as  well  as  spirit  .  .  . 
so  the  religion  of  a  man  must  work  with 
things  physical,  if  the  spirit  of  man  is  to  be 
reached  effectively. 

This  is  but  a  way  of  saying  that  .  .  .  biUld- 
ings  are  not  for  buildings'  sake  .  .  .  but  build- 
ings .  .  .  are  for  people.  And  religious  spon- 
sored buildings  especially,  are  for  .  .  .  "people 


who  need  people"  ...  As  the  song  goes:  Are 
for  people  who.  most  often,  desperately  need 
to  tie  helped,  and  served,  and  lifted  up  in 
spirit. 

And  so  .  .  .  while  the  numerous  Diocesan 
buildings  that  were  constructed  In  the  last 
decade  .  .  .  tell  us  much  about  the  zeal  and 
generosity  of  many  religious  and  laity,  they 
speak  most  eloquently  of  a  leader:  ...  of  a 
leader  who  was  obsessed  .  .  .  not  with  bricks 
and  mortar  .  .  .  but  obsessed  with  the  idea 
that  there  are  preat  and  s.icrificlal  works  of 
truth,  and  Justice,  and  charity  to  be  done  .  .  . 
and— with  the  help  of  God — that  we  must  be 
about  the  business  of  doing  them. 

But  perhaps  of  even  greater  significance 
than  the  considerable  dimensions  of  tills 
kind  of  apostolic  achievement  was  the  Im- 
I)act  made  by  .Archbishop  Carroll  on  the 
civic  communities  within  the  diocese.  It  be- 
came quickly  apparent  that  here  was  a  man 
for  all  seasons,  and  for  all  people.  In  the 
words  of  Kipling,  he  "could  walk  with  crowds 
and  keep  his  virtue — walk  with  kings  and 
not  lose  the  common  touch." 

He  sjJoke  with  many  men  of  wealth  and 
influence,  and — for  the  most  part — convinced 
them  of  the  need  to  be  more  deeply  Involved 
with  the  problems  of  all  about  them.  He 
spoke  with  many  othei-s — not  of  wealth  and 
influence,  but  of  poverty  and  hopelessness — 
and  left  them  with  the  feeling  that  he  was 
a  man  who  cared,  and  that — together  wli.h 
other  leaders  who  shared  his  deep  concern — 
he  wotild  pursue  relentlessly  the  goals  uf 
equal  justice  for  all. 

Since  coming  here  Archbishop  Carroll  has 
obviously  regarded  his  gifts  and  his  talents 
as  something  to  be  used  in  the  service  of  the 
chuich  and  his  fellow  man.  And  these  are 
talents  built  around  his  philosophy  of  life, 
yet  singularly  varied  in  their  scope.  His  atti- 
tude toward  his  people  is  dedicated  in  the 
belief  that  one's  days  and  his  talents  are 
given  to  him,  not  for  private  expenditure, 
but  to  be  used.  In  all  lowliness,  within  the 
will  of  God.  His  recreation  is  but  a  variety 
of  labor. 

When  the  history  of  this  archdiocese  has 
been  written,  the  accomplishments  of  Arch- 
bishop Carroll  will  present  an  Instance  of 
unwearied  perseverance  and  energy  such  as 
has  seldom  been  seen. 

That  is  enough  to  say!  To  say  more  would 
only  deepen  his  embarrassment.  To  have  said 
less,  or  nothing,  would  be  to  miss  the  point 
of  our  presence  here  today. 

With  Archbishop  Carroll,  then,  we  pledge 
our  continued  devotion  to  the  promotion  of 
civil  rights,  social  liarmony,  and  civic  peace. 
With  him  we  determine  to  act  with  noble 
and  elevated  hearts  in  all  our  relations  with 
those  who  differ  from  us  In  race,  color,  na- 
tionality, or  social  condition;  to  seek  Just 
solution*to  our  present  problems;  and  where 
hatred  and  strife  liave  stricken  the  human 
family  to  repair  the  damage,  heal  the 
wounds,  and  build  bridges  to  span  the  gaps 
that  separ.ita  one  man  from  another. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leat  e  of  absence 
was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  McCuLLOcH  lat  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  for  today  on  ac- 
count of  official  business — National  Com- 
mission on  the  Causes  r.nd  Prevention  of 
Violence. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Farbstein,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter, for  10  minutes,  today. 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Myers)  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Laird,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pollock,  for  1  hour,  on  July  11. 

Mr.  Roth,  for  1  hour„on  July  15. 

Mr.  GooDELL,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HosMER,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK.  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSIONS  O^  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  reniarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  SiKES  in  five  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  and  to  include  an  editorial 
in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dow,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks immediately  following  debate  on 
tiUe  v..   . 

Mr.  GuDE,  to  extend  his  remarks  prior 
to  the  vote  on  the  Patpen  amendment. 

Mr.  Keith,  to  revise  ^nd  extend  his  re- 
marks at  the  end  of: title  XI,  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968,  in 
Committee  of  the  Whple. 

(The  following  Meihbers  I  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Myers  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Broomfield  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Schneebeli. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Buchanan  in  tvo  instances. 

Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  tvo  instances. 

Mr.  Reinecke. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pemsylvania  in  five 
Instances. 

Mr.  Gubser  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Pollock.  I 

Mr.  Blackburn  in  tjwo  instances. 

Mr.  RuppE  in  two  irjstances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wis<ronsin. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Peiknsylvania. 

Mr.  Keith.  V 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio.  | 

Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two 

Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

(The  following  Meihbers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson)  ,  and  to 
Include  extraneous  msitter:) 

Mr.  Pepper  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Priedex. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorido. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Marsh  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  RODiNO. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Dulski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee. 


nstances. 


Mr.  Yates. 

Mr.  Albert. 

Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Nedzi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Whitener. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  inile,  referred  as  follows: 

.S.  3227.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Southern  Palute  Nation 
of  Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Commission 
dockets  numbered  88.  330.  and  33&-A  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Tlie  Speaker  annoimced  his  signature 
to  an  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  followang  titles: 

.S.  1129.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Demetra 
Lant  Angelopoulos. 

S.J.  Bes.  157.  Joint  resolution  to  supple- 
ment Public  Law  87-734  and  Public  L.aw 
87-735  which  took  title  to  certain  lands  In 
the  Lower  Brule  and  Crow  Creek  Indian 
Reservations. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  8  o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, July  11.  1968,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2033.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  plans  for  works 
of  Improvement  prepared  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act.  as  amended,  involving  struc- 
tures of  not  more  than  4,(X)0  acre-feet  of 
total  capacity  (Canon,  Colo.;  Kanawha  Two- 
mile  Creek,  W.  Va.;  lower  Llagas  Creek,  Calif.: 
New  Jerusalem,  Calif.;  Pohlck  Creek.  Va.). 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  16  U.S.C.  1005; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

2034.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  plans  for  works 
of  improvement  prepared  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act.  as  amended.  Involving  struc- 
tures of  not  more  than  4,000  acre-feet  of  total 
capacity  (Larkln  Creek,  Ariz.;  lower  Red  Rock 
Creek,  Okla.),  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
16  U.S.C,  1005;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

2035.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service,  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, transmitting  a  report  of  agree- 
ments signed  under  Public  Law  480  In  May 
and  June  1968  for  the  use  of  foreign  curren- 
cies, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  85-128;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

2036.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 


eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  need  for  Improvement  In  the 
management  of  laboratory  equipment  at  the 
Boulder  Laboratories.  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration.  Department  of  Commerce: 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2037.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  act  of  April  29.  1941, 
as  amended,  to  authorize  the  waiving  of  the 
requirement  of  performance  and  payment 
l)onds  in  connection  with  certain  contracts 
entered  Into  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2038.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  collection  .ind  evalua- 
tion of  scientific  and  engineering  data;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

2039.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Ship- 
ping Act.  1916.  to  convert  criminal  penalties 
to  civil  penalties  in  certain  Instances  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2040.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  plans  for  works 
of  Improvement  prepared  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act.  as  amended,  involving  struc- 
tures of  more  than  4,000  acre-feet  of  total 
capacity  (Box  Creek,  Miss.;  Jack  Creek,  Okla.: 
Little  Lynches  Creek.  S.C:  Mill  Creek,  111.: 
Slate  River,  Va.;  South  Pourche,  Ark.;  upjjer 
Llagas  Creek.  Calif.;  upper  North  Laramie 
River.  Wyo.).  pursuant  to  the  provlslonb  of 
16  use.  1005:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

2041.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  plans  for  works 
of  Improvement  prepared  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act,  as  amended.  Involving  struc- 
tures of  more  than  4,000  acre-feet  of  total 
capacity  (Stevens  Brook,  Maine:  Whitesand- 
Greens  Creeks,  Miss.),  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  16  U.S.C.  1005:  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Worlts. 

2042.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission,  transmitting  the  18th 
annual  report  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
on  the  operation  of  the  trade  agreements 
program,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 402(b)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

2043.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  transmitting  a  report  of  reasons  for 
delay  in  the  prosecution  of  a  certain  case, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  50  U.S.C.  App. 
462(c) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2044.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  AgrlciUture.  transmitting  plans  for  works 
of  improvement  prepared  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act.  as  amended,  involving  struc- 
tures of  more  than  4,000  .acre-feet  ofc  total 
cap.acity  (lower  Medicine  Creek.  Nebr.:  upper 
Medicine  Creek.  Nebr.),  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  16  U.S.C.  1005;  to  the  Commltee 
on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  iiile  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri:  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  75.  Conciurent  resolution  author- 
izing acceptance  for  the  National  Statuary 
Hall  collection  of  statues  of  Father  Damien 
and  King  Komehameha  I,  presented  by  the 
State  of  Hawaii  (Rept.  No.  1659).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BENNETT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.B.  14711.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
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retary  of  the  Army  to  quitclaim  certain  real 
property  In  Muscogee  County.  Ga.  (Rept.  No 
1660).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  7696.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
to  permit  regulation  of  the  amount  of  credit 
that  may  be  extended  and  maintained  with 
respect  to  Keruritles  tli.it  are  not  registered 
on  a  national  scciirltlcs  exchange  (Rept.  No. 
1663).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole   House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington:  Committee 
of  conference.  H.R.  17354.  An  act  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1664).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 946.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the  Secu- 
rities Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  authorize  an 
investigation  of  the  effect  on  the  sectirltles 
markets  of  the  operation  of  Institutional  In- 
vestors; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1665). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  H  R.  16086.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
act  of  August  25.  1959  (73  Stat.  420) ,  pertain- 
ing to  the  affairs  of  the  Choctaw  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1666).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
WTiole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  S.  752.  An  act  to 
amend  .-sections  203(b)  (5)  and  220  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1667).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  13099.  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  the  Carl  Sandburg  Home 
National  Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes:  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1676).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  1239.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  appoint  a  special  committee 
to  investigate  and  report  on  campaign  ex- 
penditures of  candidates  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  (Rept.  No.  1677).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  15189.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  (Rept.  No.  1678). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  SCHEUER:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  12962.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Commission  on  Negro 
History  and  Culture;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1679).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Commlttse  on  Rules.  Hou.se 
Resolution  1250.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H  R.  12843,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Eye  Institute 
In  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  (Rept. 
No.  1680).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  1251.  A  resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  14314, 
a  bill  to  amend  section  302(c)  of  the  Labor- 
Man.agement  Relations  Act  of  1947  to  jiermlt 
employer  contributions  to  trust  funds  to  pro- 
vide employees,  their  families,  and  depend- 
ents with  .■scholarships  for  .study  at  educa- 
tional Inatltutlona  or  the  establishment  of 
child  care  centers  for  preschool  and  school- 
age  dependents  of  employees  (Rept.  No. 
1681).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1252.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  15681.  A  blU  to  con- 
solidate and  revise  fgrelgn  assistance  legis- 


lation relating  to  reimbursable  military  ex- 
ports (Rept.  No.  1^82) .  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1253.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  15890.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  ad- 
ditional positions  In  certain  executive  agen- 
cies, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1683). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules.  Hoxise 
Resolution  1254.  Re.solution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  17685.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  with  respect 
to  the  definition  of  "supplemental  air  trans- 
portation", and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1684) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1255.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  S.  633,  an  .act  to  promote 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  by 
strengthening  and  improving  the  Foreign 
Service  personnel  system  of  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency  through  establishment  of  a 
Foreign  Service  Information  Officer  Corps 
(Rept.  No.  1685).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  pn  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1256.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  S.  2511,  an  act  to  maintr.ln 
and  improve  the  Income  of  producf-rs  of 
crude  pine  gum,  to  stabilize  production  of 
crude  pine  gum,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1686).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1257.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  S.  2658,  :m  act  to 
amend  section  127  of  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code  relatins;  to  vehicle  weight  and 
width  limitations  on  the  Interstate  System, 
In  order  to  make  certain  increases  in  such 
limitations  (Rept.  No.  1687).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calend.Tr. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House  Res- 
olution 1258.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  S.  3293,  an  act  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year  1969 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the 
authorized  personnel  strength  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.   1688).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
H  R.  8245.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Martin 
Adolfo  Zaldlvar  and  Mrs.  Maria  Hernandez 
de  Giner;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1661). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  13351.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ana 
Yap-Diangco;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1662).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HR.  17222.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ro- 
berto Quero  (Rept.  No.  1668) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee    of    the    Whole    House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  15402.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jos6 
Estrada;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1669). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  14786.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Cosmina  Ruggiero  (Rept.  No.  1670).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  1652.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anas- 
tasla  D.  Mpatzlani;  with  amendment  (Rept. 


No.  1671).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2250.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Hugo  Vicente  Cartaya  (Rept.  No  1672).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2488.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Raul  Agustin  Pereira-Valdes  (Rept.  No. 
1673).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2506.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Julio  Eplfanlo  Morera  (Rept.  No.  1674). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2720.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Heng 
Liong  Thung  (Rept.  No.  1675).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BARING: 
H.R.  18440.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.   18441.  A  bill   to  create   a  catalog  of 
Federal   assistance  jjrograms.  and   for  other 
])urposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON: 
H.R.  18442.  A  bill   to  create  a  catalog  of 
Federal  assistance  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H.R.  18443.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from  $600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  ( incliiding  the  exemption  for  a 
spou.se.  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meaiis. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
H.R.  18444.     A  bill   to  permit  State  agree- 
ments for  coverage  under  the  hospital  Insur- 
ance program  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  POOL: 
H.R.  13445.  A    bill    to    make    it    a    Fcder.al 
crime  to  possess  a  firearm  during  the  com- 
mission  of  certain  crimes,   and   to  prohibit 
the  transportation  In  Interstate  commerce  of 
a   firearm  concealed   on   the  person;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
H.R.  18446.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social   Security   Act   to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living    Increases    in    the    benefits    payable 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 
H.R.  18447.  A   bill   to  permit  State   agree- 
ments for  coverage  under  the  hospital  insur- 
ance program  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    HOSMER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
HoLn-iELD.  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
AspiN.iLL.    Mr.    Morris.    Mr.    Yottng, 
Mr.    B.ATES.    Mr.    Anderson    of    Illi- 
nois, and  Mr.  McCulloch)  : 
H.R.  18448.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Fraser) : 

H.R.  18449.  A  bfll  to  amend  sections  12-101 

and    20-1501    of    the    District    of    Columbia 

Code;    to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 

Columbia. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBO.  Mr.  ANNtTNZio,  Mr.  AREN-ns, 
Mr.  Ayres,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Betts. 
Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Blatnik,  Mr.  Bow, 
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Mr.  Bradema^,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Burton  of  California,  Mr.  But- 
ton, Mr.  ByrKe  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Ck-EVELAND,  Mr.  Cohelan, 
Mr.  Collier,  [Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  CoR- 
MAN,  Mr.  CtrtvER.  Mr.  Daddario,  Mr. 
Mr.  Derwjnski)  : 
to    amend    the    act    of 


Daniels,  and 
H  R.  18450.  A    bin 


March   3,    1905,   relating   to   the   dumping  of 
certain  materials  Int )  the  navigable  waters 


of  the  United  States 
Public  Works. 

By    Mr     ASHLpY 


DiGcs,    Mr.    fiiNCELL.    Mr.    Dow.    Mr. 


DuLSKi.    Mr. 


Et-KHARDT,     Mr.     ErLEN- 


BOKN,  Mr.  F/ rbstein,  Mr  Peichan, 
Mr  Pindley.  Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 
Mr.  Fraser.  Mr.  Gallagher,  Mr. 
Gettys,  Mr.  CtiBBONS,  Mr.  Gray,  Mrs. 
Green  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Green  of 
Pennsylvania  Mrs.  Griffiths,  Mr. 
Halpern.  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Hays, 
Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Holifield,  anp  Mr.  Irwin) 
HR.   .18451'.   A    bin 

MarcU-a.    1905,   relatl 

certain  materials  Intc 

of  the  United  States 

Public  Works. 

Mr.  ASHLEY  (ffcr  himself,  Mr.  Karth 
Mr.  Kastenweier.  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr. 
L.atta.  Mr.  Likens,  Mr.  McCarthy, 
Mr.  McFall,  Mr.  Matsunaca.  Mr. 
Michel,  Mr.  Ajnshall,  Mr.  Mize.  Mr. 
MoNAGAN,  Mr  Moorhead,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan,   Mr.    McsHER,    Mr.    Moss,    Mr. 


Murphy  of  II  llnols.  Mr.  Murphy  of 
New  York,  Mi .  Nedzi.  Mr.  OHara  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  C 
O'KoNSKi,  anl  Mr.  Ottincer) 


H.R.  18452.   A    bill 
March   3,    1905,   relatl 
certain  materials  Intc 
of  the  United  States; 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY 


■o    amend    the    act    of 

iig  to   the  dumping  of 

the  navigable  waters 

to  the  Committee  on 


HR.    18453.    A    bill 


certain  materials  inu 
of  the  United  States: 
Public  Works. 

By    Mr.     ASHLflY 


Mr.  William:  ; 
Wolff,   Mr, 
Zablocki,  an( ; 
H.R.    18454.    A    bill 


certain  materials  lnt(  i 
of  the  United  States; 
Public    Works. 

By  Mr.   BROW*  of  Ohio: 
HR.  18455.  A  bill  Ui 


to  the  Committee  on 


( for    himself.    Mr. 


to    amend    the    act    of 

g  to   the  dumping  of 

the   navigable   waters 

to  the  Committee  on 


Hara  of  Michigan,  Mr. 


(for  liiinsclf.  Mr.  P.at- 
tcn,  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Price  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  PrciNSKi,  Mr.  Randall, 
Mr.  Rees,  Mr,  Revss.  Mr.  Rhodes  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Riecle,  Mr.  Ro- 
DINO,  Mr,  Ro  3ERS  i)f  Colorado,  Mr. 
Rconey  of  I  ennsylvanla,  Mr.  Ro- 
senthal, Mr  Rostenkowski.  Mr. 
RousH,  Mr.  Rumsfeld,  Mr.  Hyan, 
Mr.  St  Geriain,  Mr.  St.  Once. 
Mr.  Shipley,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  Stanton  Mr.  Steicer  of  Wis- 
consin, and  Ilr.  Stephens): 


to   amend   the   act   of 


March  3,   1905,  relating  to  the  dumping  of 


the  navigable  waters 
to  the  Committee  on 


( for    himself,    Mr. 


Stratton.  Mis.  Sullivan.  Mr.  Ten- 
ZER,  Mr.  TiK  mpson  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Vanik,  Mr.  Vicorito, 
Mr.  Waldie.  If  r.  Whalen,  Mr.  White, 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Vylie,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr. 
Mr.  Zwach)  : 
to   amend    the   act   of 


March  3,    1905,  relating   to   the  dumping  of 


the  navigable  waters 
to  the  Committee  on 


amend  title  10  of  the 


United  States  Code  tj  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to 
combat  area  duty  i:  certain  relatives  of 
such  member  dl°d  vhile  serving  In  the 
Armed  Forces  In  VI  stnafn;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Ser>  ices 

By  Mr.  CLAR  £  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hathaway,  rif.  Keith,  and  Mr.  Ky- 
ros) : 

to    prohibit    certain 


HR.     18456.    A    bill 


vessels  from  landing  1 1  a  port  of  the  United 
States  fish  or  fish  pr<  ducts  taken  on  board 


such  vessels  on  the  high  seas  from  any 
foreign-flag  vessel;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant   Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.   EVANS  of  Colorado: 

HR  18457.  A  bill  to  amend  section  13a  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  to  authorize  a 
study  of  essential  rallrpad  passenger  service 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By   Mr    FLOOD: 

HR.  18458  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Is- 
suance of  a  .special  postage  stamp  commem- 
orating the  birthday  of  the  late  Senator  Rob- 
ert P  Kennedy,  of  New  York:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H  R  18459  A  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  Improve  the 
existing  program  for  assistance  for  construc- 
tion and  modernization  of  hospitals  and 
other  medical  facilities  and  to  provide  for 
the  making  of  loans  for  such  modernization; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

By    Mr.    OOODELL    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Curtis.  Mr.  Widnall.  and  Mr.  Taft)  : 

HR.  18460.  A  bill  to  establish  a  community 
development  corporation  program  to  aid  the 
people  of  urban  and  rural  communities  in 
securing  gainful  employment,  achieving  the 
ownership  and  control  of  the  resources  of 
their  community,  expanding  opportunity 
and  stability  in  their  community,  and  mak- 
ing their  maxlmimi  contribution  to  the 
strength  and  well-being  of  the  Nation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr    HATHA VVAY   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kyros)  : 

HR.   18461.  A  bill  to  permit   State  agree- 
ments  for  cover.Tge   under   the   hospital   in- 
surance program  for  the  aged;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Ways  and   Means. 
By  Mr.  KYROS: 

HR.  i8462  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  227 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  any  person  convicted  of  the  possession 
of  a  firearm  during  the  commission  or  at- 
tempted commission  of  certain  crimes  shall 
be  .sentenced  to  an  additional  5  years  im- 
prisonment: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  SIKES: 

H.R.  18463.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  retired 
pay  of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  re- 
tired prior  to  June  1.  1958,  whose  retired  pay 
Is  computed  on  laws  enacted  on  or  after 
October  1,  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  UTT: 

HR.  18464.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  coordination 
with  corrective  :iction  by  the  States  where 
exemption  from  tax  is  denied  to  certain  or- 
ganizations described  in  section  501(c)(3) 
of  such  code:  to  the  Comiiiittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee: 

H.J.  Res.  1396.  Joint  resolution  to  direct 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and  investi- 
gation of  the  effects  of  the  display  ol  vio- 
lence in  television  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Cominittee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  C.Ulfomia: 

H.J.  Res.  1397.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  right*  lor  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jvidiciary. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 

H.J.  Res.  1398.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
that  it  be  the  sense  of  Congress  that  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  be  called  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  In  January 
1970,  to  be  planned  and  conducted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  assist  the  States  in  conducting  similar 
conferences    on    aging    prior    to    the    White 


House  Conference  on  Aging,  and  for  related 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GURNEY: 

H.J.  Res.  1399.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  power  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  declare  any  provision  of 
law  unconstitutional;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 

H.J.  Res.  1400.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  compelling 
of  testimony  from  a  defendant  in  a  criminal 
case  in  open  court,  and  with  respect  to  the 
right  of  a  defendant  in  a  criminal  case  to  be 
Informed  of  the  evidence  against  him;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LENNON: 

H.J.  Res.  1401.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relatmg 
to  the  terms  of  office  of  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  and  in- 
ferior courts;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

H.J.  Res.  1402.  Joint   resolution   creating   a 
Joint   Committee   To   Investigate   Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  PURCELL: 

H.J.  Res.  1403.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

365.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  relative  to  re- 
quiring manufacturers  and  Importers  of  long 
guns  to  provide  means  of  identification, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE   BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

BvMr.  ANNUNZIO: 
HR.   18465.  A  bill    for  the  relief  of  Jessie 
Elamanamadathil;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

BvMr.  BRASCO: 
H  R.  18466.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrea 
Parrtno;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  18467    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Ta\eUa;   f   the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  DIGGS: 
HR.    18468.   A   bill    for    the   relief   of   Mrs. 
Doris  Russell;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
HR.   18469.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Plo 
Albert  Pol  y  Zapata  and  his  wife,  Dolores  S. 
Alvarez   de   Pol;    to    the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 
HR.    18470.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Plchlt  Wathanapalsal;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FIND: 
HR.    18471.   A   bill   for   the   relief  of   Glna 
lurato;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  18472.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosarlo 
Panzarella;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  HARRISON : 
HR.  18473.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  West- 
ern   Land    Co.;    to    the    Cominittee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KARTH: 
HR.  18474.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Swarna 
Mary  Evangeline  Abeyesundere.  Susll  Abeyes- 
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undere,    and    Suresh    Abeyesundere;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr  LEGGETT: 
HR.  18475.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edwin  E. 
Fulk;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan: 
H.R.    18476.    A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Dr. 
Mahmoud  Wael  Lotli;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.R.  18477.    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Col.  John 
E.  KlefTer,  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois: 
H  R.  18478.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bahrat  M. 
Raval;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  18479.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
Pidoto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  18480.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chan  Yuk 
Heng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER : 
H  R.  18481   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Miguel 
Miari  Alvarez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

372.  By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin:  Petition 
of  William  G.  Reinke,  Jr.,  Leavenworth,  Kans., 
relative  to  redress  of  grievances;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

373.  By  Mr  POOL:  Petition  of  the  con- 
.stituents  of  District  3.  Texas,  and  others,  in 
opposition  to  gun-control  registration  legis- 
lation; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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THE  SLEEPING  GIANT— AN  INDUS- 
TRIAL VIEWPOINT  OF  THE  PO- 
TENTIAL OF  OCEANOGRAPHY 


HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

-  ;     ',  .\:si:iNGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  10.  1968 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Frederick  J.  Close,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  a  pio- 
neer in  Washington  State's  light  metals 
industrj',  addressed  the  keynote  session 
of  the  fourth  annual  conference  of  the 
Marine  Technology  Society. 

Developments  in  oceanography  during  the 
next  ten  or  fifteen  years  will  have  a  dra- 
matic effect  on  this  nation's  well  being. 

Mr.  Close  told  the  conference,  meeting 
in  Washington,  D.C.: 

The  investment  per  oceanographer.  in 
terms  of  what  he  can  accomplish,  is  probably 
the  world's  greatest  scientific  bargain. 

Mr.  Close  declared  that  two  outstand- 
ing developments  in  the  past  several 
years  have  been  the  enactment  of  the 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment Act  and  the  sea  grant  college 
program. 

Alcoa's  chairman  of  the  board  con- 
tinued : 

Various  experts  have  estimated  that  by 
1975  the  market  in  oceanography  could  ex- 
ceed $15  billion  annually  In  the  United  States 
alone.  This  would  call  for  a  compounded 
annual  growth  rate  of  30  per  cent  over  the 
next  seven  years. 

Mr.  Close  also  commented  on  the 
necessity  for  continued  oceanographic 
effort.  He  said: 

The  greatest  error  we  could  make  In  a 
complex  technological  program  of  this  kind 
Is  to  assimie  that  we  can  safely  start  it  up 
and  shut  it  down  at  will — that  we  can  pro- 
ceed at  a  sluggish  pace  for  several  years, 
and  then  suddenly  speed  things  up  with  a 
crash  program  when  it  begins  to  appear 
that  oceanography  is  really  paying  off. 

Technological  progress  Just  doesn't  work 
that  way.  When  you  lose  ground,  when  you 
lose  momentum,  you  cant  make  them 
up,  .  .  .  What  America  needs,  then,  is  a 
steady,  continuing,  growing,  accelerating 
oceanographic  program — one  without  fits 
and  starts,  cut-backs  and  .speed-ups.  re- 
versals and  sharply  changed  directions. 

Mr.  Close  concluded  by  stating  that 
he  believes  the  chances  are  good  for 
getting  a  program  of  this  kind,  that  the 
Government  has  every  incentive  to  sup- 
port such  a  program  and  so,  also,  does 
industry. 

Mr.  President,  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America 


has  presented  a  realistic,  commonsense 
view  of  the  potential  of  oceanography 
provided  that  Government  and  industry 
cooperate  in  advancing  what  Alcoa 
.states  ultimately  could  constitute  the 
world's  biggest  industr>'. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
keynote  address  at  the  opening  of  the 
fourth  annual  conference  of  the  Marine 
Technology  Society  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Sleeping  Giant:   An  Industrial  V^iew- 
roiNT  ON  the  Potential  of  Oceanography 

I  have  been  looking  forward  to  this  meet- 
ing for  several  months.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
oppor"i.\iniiy  lo  lake  part  In  this  Fourth  An- 
nual Conference  of  the  Marine  Technology 
Society.  As  I  certainly  am  not  here  to  con- 
tribute any  new  technical  knowledge.  I  will 
seek  simply  to  offer  you  my  viewpoint— an  in- 
dustrial viewpoint — of  oceanography. 

My  interest  In  oceanography  is  twofold. 
First,  I  consider  myself  a  'consumer  ocean- 
ographer." By  this,  I  mean  that,  along  with 
millions  of  other  Americans,  I  am  looking 
forward  to  the  benefits  that  will  eventually 
be  realized  as  a  result  of  the  work  you  "pro- 
ducer oceanographers"  are  doing.  In  that 
respect,  each  citizen  has  a  personal  stake  in 
t^e  success  of  every  oceanographic  enter- 
prise. 

Secondly,  as  an  officer  of  a  large  industrial 
organization,  I  am  extremely  interested  in 
the  potential  of  oceanography  as  a  sound 
business  investment. 

We  at  Alcoa  have  been  active  in  several 
fields  of  oceanographic  work  for  some  years. 
We  have  built  up  considerable  experience  In 
designing  and  fabricating  seagoing  vehicles, 
underwater  structures  and  a  variety  of 
oceanographic  hardware.  Recently,  we  have 
undertaken  a  major  new  project  involving 
very  substantial  amounts  of  investment 
capital. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  best 
respond  to  your  courtesy  in  asking  me  here 
by  explaining  why  we  are  interested  in 
oceanography — why  we  are  making  invest- 
ments at  this  lime.  We  studied  the  potential 
of  the  ocean  and  its  environs  with  the  delib- 
eration and  care  appropriate  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  several  millions  of  dollars.  It  may  be 
that  the  conclusions  wc  drew  will  be  of 
some  Interest  to  you. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  no  authority  on 
oceanography;  but  I  have  had  some  experi- 
ence and  responsibilities  in  assessing  mar- 
kett,  establishing  corporate  priorities,  and 
placing  investment  capital. 

We  took  a  fresh,  objective  look  at  ocean- 
ography. We  saw  a  stepchild  whose  potential 
has  been  stunted  by  a  lack  of  proper  nourish- 
ment. We  saw  an  activity  that  needed  re- 
search funds  and  professional  manpower — 
engineers,  technicians,  biologists,  geo- 
chemists,  metallurgists.  We  saw  that  the 
general  public  was  apathetic  about  the  na- 
tion's marine  program,  or  was  enthusiastic 


about  the  wrong  things.  The  activity  had  at- 
tracted a  scramble  of  companies,  a  few  of 
which  were  making  money,  most  of  which 
were  not. 

We  were  concerned  about  these  things. 
But.  frankly,  we  considered  them  relatively 
unimportant  when  set  against  other  aspects 
of  tills  field. 

We  first  came  to  a  broad  assumption  of 
national  rather  than  of  immediate  corpo- 
rate Interest.  Developments  In  oceanography 
during  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years  will  have 
a  dramatic  effect  on  this  nation's  future  well 
being.  Our  growing  population;  the  acceler- 
ated depletion  of  many  of  our  most  impor- 
tant natural  resources:  the  care  and  feeding 
of  a  gigantic  industrial  complex  that  con- 
.Mantly  demands  new  avenues  of  produc- 
tivity—all of  these  are  gradually  pushing 
us  closer  to  the  beach. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  that  strong  sup- 
port of  marine  technology,  particularly  by 
our  government,  can  be  Justified  on  the  basis 
of  the  present  and  future  needs  of  our  people 
and  our  national  economy.  It  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous of  me  to  try  to  point  out  the  Im- 
portance of  oceanography  in  the  national 
defense.  It  seems  obvious,  and  we'll  leave  it 
to  the  experts  to  do  this.  A  national  invest- 
ment In  marine  technology  makes  sound 
economic  sense — better  sense,  perhaps,  than 
some  of  our  other,  more  publicized  programs. 
The  investment  per  oceanographer.  in  terms 
of  what  he  can  accomplish.  Is  probably  the 
world's  greatest  scientific  bargain. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year,  this  nation  has 
committed  more  than  $4  billion  lo  a  national 
space  program  in  support  of  our  govern- 
ment's announced  goal  of  landing  a  two-man 
astronaut  team  on  the  moon  before  the  end 
of  this  decade.  In  comparison,  the  nation's 
investment  this  year  In  the  non-defense  por- 
tion of  our  country's  oceanographic  R  and 
D  program  is  hardly  more  than  the  cost  of 
a  major  space  vehicle,  standing  unproven  on 
Its  launching  pad. 

And  when  you  consider  that  U.S.  oil  com- 
panies have  already  paid  over  $4  billion  to 
the  federal  and  various  state  governments 
for  offshore  oil  and  gas  drilling  rights,  it 
would  seem  appropriate  that  a  large  portion 
of  that  money  might  be  returned  to  the  sea 
to  help  develop  its  enormous  potential. 

As  we  assessed  the  oceanographic  market, 
we  kept  always  in  mind  the  simple  fact  that 
marine  science  and  technology  are  in  their 
Infancy — indeed,  hardly  past  the  embryonic 
stage.  You  have  honorable  ancestors,  dating 
back  at  least  to  captains  Cook  and  Bougain- 
ville in  the  eighteenth  century  But  only 
within  the  past  decade  has  anything  like  a 
sustained,  concentrated,  large-scale  ocean- 
ographic effort  been  started.  The  main  thing 
to  evaluate  in  this  business  is  not  where 
you  are.  but  where  you  are  heading  and  how 
soon  you  will  get  there. 

If  I  were  to  cite  a  historic  parallel.  I 
think  I  might  "ompare  oceanography  today 
to  commercial  nuclear  power  as  It  was  seven 
or  eight  years  ago.  In  the  early  1960's  nuclear 
power  was  apparently  stagnating.  Too  much 
had  been  expected  too  soon.  Too  much  non- 
sense had  been  i^Titten  about  atomic  fur- 
naces the  size  of  a  shoe  box  in  every  home. 
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A  reacUon  had  set  In.  A  Jformer  head  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commlsilon  announced  In 
dlsffust  that  electricity  Irom  the  atom  was 
no  better  than  or  different  from  electricity 
from  coal.  He  even  mounded  a  safety  crusade 
against  commercial  nucjeax  power  stations. 
The  government  was  crljtlclzlng  the  electric 
utilities  for  not  investing  In  nuclear  re- 
Fearch  and  hardware.  Nuclear  scientists  and 
engineers  were  dlscouraied.  As  a  result,  the 
nuclear  power  business  |was  at  a  standstill 
for  several  years.  I 

I   Imagine   you   all   kriow   what   happened 
thereafter.  Nuclear  pow^r  suddenly  took  ofT 
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from    Cape    Ken- 

:-over  point  Into 
•onomlc    and    com- 

1966.  Almost  half 
capacity  purchased 

was   nuclear.   You 


Instant  oceanogra- 

iple  today  must  face 
[frightening  array   of 


like   something    launch 

nedy.    It    passed    the    c 

the    promised    land   of 

petltlve  nuclear  power 

the  total  new  generatln 

In  this  country  last  ye 

have  to  stand  in  line  f>r  a  nuclear  power 

plajit  today. 

In  case  the  moral  la  :»ot  clear.  I  vrtll  say 
that  we  think  the  sade  thing  could  very 
well  happen  to  the  oceanographlc  Industry. 
In  aixs-case,  we  know  one  thing.  Marine 
technology  and  marine  fiffaars  are  not  static. 
This  Infant  industry  te  maturing  lustUy. 
The  opportunities  are  broadening.  So  many 
things  are  beginning  tp  happen— most  of 
them  good— that  it's  dtngerous  to  make  a 
proposal,  for  fear  It  hae  already  been  car- 
ried out.  And  things  art  beginning  to  hap- 
pen so  fast  that  Ifs  dangerous  to  make  a 
complaint,  for  fear  that  It  has  already  been 
remedied. 

At  lea*t  two  outstaidlng  developments 
have  taken  place  In  a  relatively  short  time — 
within   the   past   couple)  of    years. 

One  Is  enactment  of  lihe  basic  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development  Act. 
The  other  Is  the  Seal  Grant  College  pro- 
gram. It's  a  good  progjram  and  I  hope  It 
sets  all  the  support-j-all  the  money — It 
needs  and  deserves.  Ndw  we  have  at  least 
a  start  on  drawing  top  educational 
Institutions  Into  a  rilanned  system  for 
training  the  ocean  scientists  and  engi- 
neers we  need.  All  the  ^oney  In  the  world, 
of  oourse,  can't  produ 
phers. 

You  know,  young 

what   they   consider   a  ^ 

problems.  But  they  alio  have  a  chance  to 
get  In  on  the  ground  Hoor  of  some  of  the 
moet  exciting  venture^  In  the  history  of 
mankind.  And  I  slncA-ely  envy  them  for 
It.  If  I  were  one  of  tliese  young  people.  I 
think  my  interests  would  lean  heavily  to- 
ward  some   area   of   o<  eanography. 

The  exploration  of  space,  at  least  for  many 
decades  to  come,  will  lemaln  something  for 
those  chosen  few  who  can  All  an  astronaut's 
boots.  The  admission  charge  is  much  too 
high  for  the  rest  of  ui  to  see  the  show  up 
there  In  person.  So  we  11  have  to  be  content 
to  watch  It  on  our  telfvlslon  screens. 

Oceanography,  on  the  other  hand,  offers 
Just  the  opposite  to  ths  young  man  starting 
out  on  a  career.  If  he  ca  n^t  afford  an  orchestra 
seat,  he  can  buy  a  sea;  In  the  balcony.  The 
world  ocean— all  300  riUUon  cubic  miles  of 
It — Is  there  for  him  to  sample.  And  he  doesn't 
have  to  dive  10,000  feet  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  water  to  get  his  eet  wet.  He  can  see  it. 
and  hear  it,  and  smell  It,  and  touch  it,  and 
learn  some  of  its  countless  secrets  without 
mounting  a  multl-milllon-dollar  spacecraft. 
This  may  be  one  of  ;he  reasons  that  chil- 
dren are  listing  "oceanography"  as  one  of  the 
glamorous  professions  they  want  to  enter. 
That's  encouraging.  New  if  we  can  only  con- 
vince their  parents,  we  11  be  in  business.  I  be- 
lieve oceanography  wUl  be  the  glamour  busi- 
ness of  the  1970's.  It  h(^  aU  the  makings,  if  It 
can  attract  a  sufficient  number  of  investors 
and  entrepreneurs. 

The  great  development  of  this  decade,  of 
course,  was  the  inter  latlonal  agreement  of 
1964  on  the  Contlnen  al  Shelf,  under  which 
every  seaboard  natlor  has  the  right  to  ex- 
plore the  lands  adjacent  to  its  ocean  borders 
for  the  purpoee  ol    "economic  exploitation." 


To  the  United  States,  this  means  that  we  can 
now  lay  claim  to  the  enormous  wealth  con- 
tained in  an  area  roughly  equal  in  size  to  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  of  1803.  One  million 
square  miles  of  opportunity  have  dropped 
Into  our  lap. 

The  amount  of  petroleum  awaiUng  our 
underwater  drilling  rigs  throughout  the 
Continental  Shelf  has  been  conservatively 
estimated  at  2.5  trillion  barrels.  That  more 
than  equals  all  our  known  reserves  on  land. 
What's  more,  there's  a  tremendous  quantity 
of  natural  gas  ready  to  provide  additional 
energy  an  petrochemical  magic  to  meet  the 
demands  of  many  future  generations.  This  is 
the  established  area  of  undersea  wealth.  The 
larger  question  Is,  what  else  are  we  going  to 
do  beside  drill  for  gas  and  oil? 

Because  of  my  metals  background,  I'm  par- 
ticularly Interested  In  the  deposits  of  valu- 
able minerals  that  apparently  abound  on  the 
Continental  Shelf  at  a  depth  of  several  hun- 
dred feet  I  am  told  that  some  of  these  lodes 
have  a  potential  value  of  $1.5  million  per 
square  mile.  Huge  deposits  of  phosphorite 
that  one  day  will  be  used  in  the  production 
of  fertilizer  have  been  found  off  the  coast 
of  the  CaroUnas  and  Georgia.  Hungry  mouths 
yet  to  be  born  are  going  to  need  the  food 
which  that  fertilizer  will  generate. 

Various  experts  have  estimated  that  by 
1975  the  market  in  oceanography  could  ex- 
ceed $15  billion  annually  in  the  United  SUtes 
alone  This  would  call  for  a  compounded  an- 
nual growth  rate  of  30  per  cent  over  the  next 
seven  years.  This  is  extraordinary  growth— 
but  it  is  not  unprecedented.  This  is  not  as 
fantastic  as  it  seems  when  we  remember 
that  offshore  oil  and  gas  production  ci^- 
rently  accounts  for  about  15  per  cent  of  th« 
world's  total.  A  growing  number  of  other 
commercial  oceanographlc  enterprises  ire  be- 
elnnlng  to  show  a  profit.  Some  $50  million 
worth  of  minerals  other  than  petroleum  are 
now  being  mined  annually  from  the  U.S. 
continental  Shelves.  A  major  reducUon  in 
our  military  expenditures  in  Southeast  Asia 
could  release  the  funds  needed  for  an  ex- 
panded Government  oceanographlc  research 
effort.  Such  factors  carry  the  latent  power  to 
make  dynamic  growth  a  reality. 

Investors,  on  the  other  hand,  are  sUll  wary 
of  oceanography,  as.  a  decade  ago.  they  were 
wary  of  nuclear  power.  This  is  a  new  and. 
in  some  cases,  a  difficult  Industry  to  under- 
stand   Investors   are  concerned   about   such 
factors  as  obsolescence  in  a  technology  de- 
veloping at  a  geometric  rate.  Their  recom- 
mendations for  returns  on  Invested  capital 
run  high.  They  readily  admit  that  oceanog- 
raphy win  grow,  but  they  still  think  of   It 
in  terms  of  a  long-range,  high-risk  ventiire. 
On  the  basis  of  our  own  estimate  of  this 
market,  we  at  Alcoa  felt  that  It  was  Impera- 
tive that  OUT  company  become  more  deeply 
involved  In  what  we   feel   could   eventually 
be  the  world's  biggest  Industry.  We  have  long 
been  involved   with   marine   appllcatioiis  or 
our    pr^xlucts.    Therefore,    Inst   year,    we   In- 
vested  m   Ocean   Science   and   Engineering, 
Incorporated,  to  broaden  our  access  to  the 
overall  market  and  to  take  advanUge  of  the 
special   expertise  of  OSE.   We  feel  this  was 
a  valuable  and  timely   investment.  Though 
only  six  vears  old.   OSE  is  recognized  as  a 
global  leader  in  oceanography,  due  primarily 
to  the  hard  work  and  foresight  of  the  com- 
pany's president  and  chairman,  Wlllard  Bas- 
com.  himself  an  internationally  known  ex- 
plorer and  pioneering  ocean  scientist. 

•This  brings  me  to  the  new,  major  project 
I  mentioned  earlier.  We  announced  It  last 
Tuesday.  Jointly,  with  Ocean  Science  and 
Eno-ineertng.  Alcoa  has  mounted  a  three- 
pronged  attack  on  this  frontier  that  you  rep- 
resent First,  we  have  formed  a  new  com- 
pany called  Ocean  Search,  Inc.  Second,  we 
liave  undertaken  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  the  all-alunilnum  Alcoa  Seaprobe.  the 
largest  and  most  advanced  deep  ocean  search 
and  recovery  surface  vessel  ever  planned.  And 
third,  we  are  inltlaUng  a  program  of  Inten- 
sive research  and  development  on  new  alumi- 


num marine  alloys  and  producte  for  a  host 
of  existing  and  potential  oceanographlc  ap- 
plications. 

We  expect  this  new  venture  will  help  make 
the  exploitation  of  ocean  resources  a  practical 
and  profitable  possibility  In  our  time.  The 
new  company.  Ocean  Search,  will  engage  in 
a  variety  of  exploratory  projects  to  expand 
our  knowledge  and  technology  related  to 
ocean  environments.  The  Alcoa  Seaprobe,  as 
Its  name  Implies,  will  enable  man  to  search 
and  explore  the  ocean  floor  to  a  degree 
never  before  possible.  Through  the  Seaprobe 
and  our  R&D  activities,  with  the  talented 
help  of  Mr.  Bascom  and  the  expert  OSE 
staff,  we  Intend  not  only  to  create  significant 
new  markets  for  aluminum,  but  also  to  help 
man  truly  to  reap  the  bounty  of  the  sea  and 
the  ocean  floor. 

We're  also  excited  about  an  allied  project, 
a  new  method  of  water  desalting  we  an- 
nounced three  months  ago,  which  we  feel  Is 
a  breakthrough  development.  It  Involves  an 
all-aluminum  system,  and  will  produce 
ultra-fresh  water. 

For  manv  months,  we  have  been  operating 
at  our  laboratories  a  10,000  gallon-per-day 
prototype  installation  using  synthetic  sea- 
water.  We  will  build  a  250.000-gallon  com- 
mercial plant  that  will  be  in  operation  in  a 
natural  marine  environment  within  the  next 
eighteen  months.  This  will  permit  us  to  test 
and  prove  the  system  and  our  estimates  of 
costs,  which  we  believe  will  be  appreciably 
lower  than  the  cost  of  any  other  large-scale 
flash  evaporation  method  now  in  use.  accord- 
ing to  OSW  cost  guidelines. 

With  successful  commercial  operation,  this 
new  system  will  make  possible  the  utilization 
of  widely  available  waste  Industrial  heat  to 
convert  salty,  brackish  or  alkali  waters  Into 
pure  waters.  The  Alcoa  system  Is  designed  to 
operate  on  streams  of  waste  hot  water  avail- 
able at  chemical  process,  petroleum  refining, 
fertilizer,  and  electric  power  generating 
plants  where  large  volumes  of  water  are 
used  for  cooling  purposes  and  are  generally 
discharged  into  streams,  lakes  and  ocean  bay- 
sides.  Thus  this  system  can  help  remedy  the 
increasingly  serious  problem  of  thermal  pol- 
lution. Almost  any  form  of  industrial  heat 
can  be  useful  In  this  process — so  It's  a  shame 
to  use  It  Instead  to  upset  the  temperature 
balance  of  our  water  resources. 

As  we  became  more  and  more  Involved 
with  oceanography,  we  noticed  something 
you  have  probably  known  for  some  time.  As 
dynamic  as  the  field  Is.  It  lacks  an  effective 
educational  and  public  relations  program. 
Oceanography  la  certainly  one  of  the  most 
important  new  technological  frontiers,  but 
it  Is  still  getting  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  attention  It  deserves  from  the  American 
public  When  we  consider  the  magnitude  of 
the  educational  program  employed  by  NASA 
to  convince  people  that  we  should  spend 
more  than  $20  billion  on  a  national  space 
program.  Its  not  hard  to  see  why  ocean- 
ography Is  still  a  stepchild. 

Perhaps  Alcoa  can  make  a  contribution 
in  this  area.  We  plan  to  produce  soon  a  ma- 
jor color  film  on  oceanography  for  distri- 
bution to  schools  and  libraries  and  clubs. 
Everywhere  and  anywhere.  It  may  be  shown 
on  television.  It  will  be  a  dramatic  docu- 
mentary, using  footage  never  before  seen 
by  the  public.  We  see  this  as  a  "state  of  the 
art"  movie.  Hopefully.  It  will  build  a  ca^se 
for  oceanography  and  promote  public 
awareness  of  the  tremendous  Importance  of 
this    field. 

Naturally,  we  cannot  foresee  what  ocean- 
ography wUl  offer  Alcoa  during  the  coming 
years.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  follow- 
ing this  work  are  convinced  that  our  In- 
vestment to  date  has  been  Justified,  and 
that  we  will  make  further  Investments  In 
the    future. 

We  have  several  horses  In  the  oceanog- 
raphy race.  We  are  looking  to  new  markets 
for  our  products.  We  are  seeking  new  sources 
of  the  raw  materials  we  need.  And.  we  are 
seeking  to  Involve  ourselves  In  new  enter- 
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prises  of  every  sort  that  offer  a  promising 
return  on  investment.  We  have  high  hopes 
lor  each  of  these  areas  of  potential  profit 
fr^m  oceanography. 

The  amount  of  progress  that  will  be 
made  in  oceanography  during  the  next  de- 
cade will  depend  on  the  degree  of  coopera- 
tion that  prevails  between  Government  and 
private  Industry.  The  Government,  of  course, 
has  a  prime  interest  in  this  work.  It  must 
assume  the  responsibility  and  provide  the 
funds  for  many  of  the  long-range  oceano- 
graphlc undertakings,  including  those  of  a 
predominantly  scientific  nature.  It  has  taken 
a  long  step  in  this  direction  in  the  recent 
proposal  for  an  International  Decade  of 
Ocean  Exploration  lor  the  1970's.  This  could 
Indeed  fulfill  the  hope  that  President  John- 
son has  voiced  for  it  as  "an  historic  and 
unprecedented    adventure." 

Government  will  also  properly  assume 
prime  responsibility  for  certain  questions 
that  must  be  answered,  problems  that  must 
be  faced.  Some  of  these  cannot  wait  much 
longer.  We  simply  cannot  afford  the  luxury 
of  making  the  kind  of  mistakes  that  we 
have  made  during  the  past  decades  in  other 
great  national  undertakings.  We  Americans 
have  jjolluted  our  streams,  rivers  and  lakes 
with  industrial  and  personal  wastes,  spent 
insecticides,  and  other  unwanted  by-pro- 
ducts of  civilization;  now  we  have  started 
on  the  oceans.  How  fast  is  this  being  done? 
Studies  indicate  that  the  amount  of  pol- 
lution now  threatening  our  shores  will  in- 
crease seven-fold  by  the  year  2000  unless 
we  make  some  drastic  changes  on  our 
handling  of  wastes. 

And  how  can  we  check  the  coastal  erosion 
that  Is  slowly  but  surely  robbing  us  of  some 
of  America's  best  recreational   areas? 

And  what  final  disposition  will  be  made 
of  the  Continental  Shelf  controversy?  Many 
such  questions  have  to  be  answered. 

We've  got  a  lot  of  planning  and  a  lot  of 
headaches  ahead  of  us  in  the  next  decade. 
And  if  we  don't  soon  start  doing  some  long- 
range  planning — really  long-range — we're 
going  to  have  even  more  headaches.  Oceano- 
graphlc thinking  has  been  dominated  in  re- 
cent years  by  two  types  of  planners.  The  first 
type,  necessarily  concerned  about  next  year's 
budget,  has  unwillingly  been  fostering  a 
hand-to-mouth  existence.  The  second  type, 
busy  planning  those  night  clubs  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea.  has  done  a  splendid  job  of 
convincing  everybody  that  oceanography,  like 
a  vacation  trip  to  Mars,  will  be  wonderful — 
some  day.  What  we  need  now  are  bright 
young  men  who  are  part  hard-sell  salesman, 
part  tight-fisted  economist,  part  hard-headed 
executive,  part  dreamer,  part  fighter  and  part 
poet.  Then  we  will  get  under  way. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  American  in- 
dustry is  its  ability  to  pour  large  amounts  of 
capital  and  technological  knowledge  into 
ventures  offering  reasonable  opportunity  for 
profit,  and  then  to  make  them  succeed  even 
sooner  than  expected.  Oceanography  offers 
Industry  many  such  ventures.  But  before 
they  can  be  undertaken.  American  business 
firms  have  to  learn  the  oceanographlc  busi- 
ness. Although  we  will  eventually  teach  our- 
selves, something  can  be  done  to  hasten 
graduation.  That  something  is  tools. 

Give  industry  the  tools  It  needs,  and  it  will 
get  the  Job  done,  no  matter  where  it  takes 
us.  We  know  how  to  make  the  tools  to  build 
almost  anything  on  earth,  or  in  the  air,  or  on 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  or  even  out  in  space. 
However,  the  underwater  ocean  environment 
is  still  strange  and  unknown  to  us.  Tools 
must  be  developed,  and  such  development  is 
costly — often  too  costly  even  for  the  largest 
corporation  to  underwrite  on  its  own. 

Oceanography  needs  government  money 
and  government  stimulus.  It  also  needs  pri- 
vate industry.  The  driving  force  of  the  free 
enterprise  economy  must  be  put  into  harness 
to  successfully  exploit  the  riches  of  the  sea. 
The  motivation  to  make  a  dollar  ...  to  ex- 
pand a  market  ...  to  realize  a  return  on  an 
Investment  ...  to   cut   costs   by   improving 
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efficiency  ...  to  get  the  best  manpower  .  .  . 
to  sell  more  goods  ...  to  beat  out  a  com- 
petitor— this  is  healthy  self-interest,  and, 
prof)erly  \ised,  it  can  work  miracles. 

At  the  same  time,  this  is  a  two-way  street. 
We  In  industry  need  oceanography  Just  as 
much  as  oceanography  needs  industry.  No 
company  is  so  large  or  so  enduring  that  it  can 
afford  to  ignore  the  profit  potential  of  this 
new  science.  Without  new  markets,  without 
new  sources  of  profit,  industry  dries  up  in  a 
remarkably  short  time.  No  major  company 
seriously  expects  to  be  manufacturing  exactly 
the  same  products  even  five  years  from  now 
that  it  Is  manufacturing  today. 

I  would  like  to  leave  you  with  this  final 
thought. 

The  greatest  error  we  could  niake  in  a 
complex  technological  program  of  this  kind 
is  to  assume  that  we  can  safely  start  It  up  and 
shut  It  down  at  will— that  we  can  proceed  at 
a  sluggish  pace  for  several  years,  and  then 
suddenly  speed  things  up  with  a  crash  pro- 
gram when  It  begins  to  appear  that  ocean- 
ography is  really  paying  off. 

Technological  progress  Just  doesn't  work 
that  way.  When  you  lose  ground,  when  you 
lose  momentum,  you  can't  make  them  up.  If 
you  miss  the  boat,  there  may  not  be  another 
fast  enough  to  catch  up  with  it.  Time  is 
against  you.  What  we're  doing  'oday  will  be 
out  of  date  by  the  time  It's  produced  or  pub- 
lished. In  five  years  it  will  be  obsolete.  In  ten 
years  it  will  be  forgotten. 

What  America  needs,  then,  is  a  steady,  con- 
tinuing, growing,  .iccelerating  oceanographlc 
program — one  without  'fits  and  starts,  cut- 
backs and  speed-ups.  reversals  and  sharply 
changed  directions.  Only  with  stability  Is  It 
possible  to  plan  intelligently. 

I  think  the  chances  are  n^ow  good  for  get- 
ting a  program  of  this  kind.  The  Government 
has  every  incentive  to  support  such  a  pro- 
gram, and  so  does  Industry.  The  two  can  work 
well  together  In  this  effort.  Industry  knows 
where  government  must  dominate,  while 
government  people  have  more  and  more  come 
to  reaUze  that,  in  Stuart  Chase's  words,  the 
Independent  corporation  Is  the  best  and  most 
flexible  agency  for  the  organizing  and  appli- 
cation of  resources. 

You  who  are  making  your  careers  in  ocean- 
ography must  lead  the  way  for  both  Govern- 
ment and  Industry.  For  industry,  I  will  say 
that  we're  excited  about  the  things  you  are 
doing  ...  we  will  give  you  all  the  support 
we  can  .  .  .  and  we  wish  you  well. 


\ 
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PROGRESS  REPORT 


HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

of     NEBR.\SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10,  1968 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  few 
days  I  will  be  sending  my  fifth  progress 
report  of  the  second  session  of  the  90th 
Congress  to  my  constituents  in  Nebraska. 
I  submit  a  copy  of  that  report  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Dear  Friend:  Due  to  the  unusually  high 
qualifications  of  young  men  from  the  First 
Congressional  District  in  Nebraska,  21  of 
those  I  nominated  for  military  service  acad- 
emies were  appointed.  There  were  only  eight 
openings  at  the  academies  for  v.hlch  I  could 
make  recommendations.  However,  after  all 
the  principal  nominees  were  appointed,  an 
additional  number  were  accepted  to  f'l  up 
the  classes  entering  in  1968,  based  on  their 
unusually   high   cumulative   scores. 

A  Congressman  is  entitled  to  nominate  six 
young  men  for  each  opening,  a  principal 
and  five  alternates.  The  principal  is  ap- 
pointed if  he  meets  the  academies'  physical, 
medical   and   academic   requirements.   If   he 


does  not.  the  alternates  are  taken  In  order 
of  their  scores. 

The  following  people  received  appoint- 
ments to  the  Air  Force  Academy:  Berlhold 
Graves,  Beatrice;  Harold  Huggenberger. 
South  Sioux  City;  Robert  Nedergaard,  Wayne: 
Donald  Rousseau,  York;  Donald  Klone.  Crete; 
Gerald  Venteicher,  Norfolk;  .Scott  Daniel. 
Allan  Mytty  and  Bruce  Shanahan,  all  of 
Fremont. 

Appointments  to  the  Military  Academy: 
Robert  Fisher.  Auburn;  James  Walter.  Fre- 
mont; William  Dermann.  Gerry  Mitchell,  and 
James  Barnes.  Jr.,  all  of  Lincoln. 

Appointments  to  the  Naval  Academy:  Paul 
Jorgensen,  Wakefield;  James  Van  VUet,  Lin- 
coln; Daniel  Weaver.  Falls  City;  Steven  Wil- 
son.  Bennet.   and   Dennis   Williams,   Martell. 

Three  openings  at  the  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  were  available  to  the  entire  stale 
ol  Nebraska.  Appointments  from  my  nom- 
inations: Bruce  Sabacky  of  Emerson  and 
Thomas    Sawyer,    now    of    Rushvllle,    N.Y. 

CONGRESSMAN   WANTS  YOUR  OPINION 

By  this  time  you  probably  have  received 
the  questionnaire  I  mailed  to  residents  of 
the  First  Congressional  District,  asking  your 
advice  in  the  areas  of  crime  prevention,  agri- 
culture, government  insured  loans,  federal 
spending,  unemployment  and  Presidential 
campaigninp. 

The  responses  will  be  electronically  tubu- 
lated, and  I  will  report  the  results  to  you  as 
soon  as  they  become  available. 

If  you  have  not  already  answered.  I  hope 
you  will  take  a  lew  minutes  to  aid  me  in  the 
legislative  decision-making  process  by  mak- 
ing your  views  known. 

NEBRASKA  AND  THE  INTERSTATE 

111  recent  weeks  my  colleagues  and  I  on 
Ihe  Public  Works  Subconunittee  on  Roads 
have  heard  a  number  of  Nebraska  witnesses 
on  the  issue  of  extending  the  national  In- 
terstate Highway  system.  Many  people  Justi- 
fiably feel  that  Nebraska  was  slighted  when 
the  original  mileage  allocations  were  made  in 
1956.  We  are  one  of  only  three  states  with 
Just  one  Interstate  Highway;  and  our  mile- 
iige  is  lower  than  any  of  our  neighboring 
states.  There  are  many  missing  links  in  the 
Interstate  all  across  the  country. 

If  Congress  grants  the  proposed  extension 
of  3.000  miles  or  less,  it  may  mean  a  north- 
south  route  for  the  Cornhusker  State.  The 
witnesses  we  heard  sought  various  north- 
south  routes  connecting  urban,  educational, 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  centers  in 
the  eastern  third  of  the  state.  But  if  an  ex- 
tension is  authorized,  then  the  route  is  a 
matter  for  the  Bureau  of  Public,  Roads,  the 
State  Highway  Department  and  local  inter- 
ests to  decide.  If  no  extension  is  granted, 
Nebraska  might  do  well  to  get  more  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  money  .and  bring  some 
of  its  primary  roads  up  to  near  Interstate 
standards. 

I  have  had  two  opportunities  recently  to 
speak  to  1st  District  residents  on  national 
holidays. 

On  Memorial  Day  1  spoke  at  Evergreen 
Home  Cemetery  in  Beatrice  where  a  veterans' 
memorial  was  dedicated. 

Later  I  was  Invited  to  help  celebrate  an 
"old  fashioned  4th  of  July  "  at  a  picnic  in 
Bennet. 

THE    GUN    CONTROL    DILEMMA 

The  issue  of  gun  control  Is  one  of  the 
greatest  dilemmas  to  face  this  Congress— how 
to  curb  actions  of  a  few  without  Infringing 
upon  rights  of  the  majority. 

The  most  appropriate  area  for  federal  ac- 
tion Is  in  regulating  interstate  shipment  of 
firearms,  because  such  commerce  should  not 
be  allowed  to  circumvent  state  laws. 

Since  the  problem  of  violence  relates  more 
to  the  criminal  than  to  the  gun,  both  federal 
and  state  governments  should  consider  fix- 
ing heavier  fines  and  longer  prison  terms  for 
anyone  convicted  of  -.'sing  a  gun  while  com- 
mitting a  felony. 

State  and  local  governments  have  the 
primary  responsibility  for  keeping  the  peace. 
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This  Includes  the  autho  Ity  to  enact  and  en- 
force gun  legislation  ^PProprtate  to  their 
needs.  Conditions  vary  Widely  from  rural  to 
urban  areas,  and  the  n^eds  of  one  state  are 
not  necessarily  those  of  another.  A  month 
ago  1  Introduced  a  me^ure  to  authorize  a 
Congressional  study  of  ^11  aspect*  of  crime. 
I  nnd  this  method  superior  to  hastily  and 
emotionally  passing  wlcje-sweeplng  laws  be- 
fore we  really  put  our  fenger  on  the  causes. 
Such  study  could  help  kell  us  If  the  present 
pattern  of  gun  sale  arid  gun  ownership  Is 
Irresponsible.  And  It  might  further  help  us 
sort  out  the  proper  areM  for  federal  action. 

(Photo  caption)  plctiired  at  left  are  presi- 
dential scholars  Tim  Basing  of  Lincoln  and 
Catherine  Adams  of  Stinton  with  Sen.  Carl 
Curtis  and  myself. 

They  were  selected  ftom  all  high  school 
graduates  In  the  State,  tn  June,  121  scholars 
from  all  over  the  courttry  were  received  at 
the  White  House  and  bet  with  their  con- 
gressional delegations. 


A  BLIGHT  HAS  BEEN  REMOVED 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

or    ARiaoNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  T»E  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  July  iO,  1968 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  so- 
called  Resurrection  City  is  no  more,  and 
judging  from  the  public  and  private 
comments  I  have  heard  In  Washington, 
no  one  bemoans  the  Jact  much. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  petition 
thedr  Government  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances has  been  turned  Into  a  mockery 
by  buffoons  and  empire  builders.  The 
Nation's  Capital  ha*  been  desecrated, 
tourists  discouraged  from  visiting  what 
should  be  their  unqtiestioncd  property, 
and  the  Federal  taxptayer  left  holding  a 
huge  tab  for  the  wUole  sorry  mess.  If 
one  adds  the  economic  loss  to  those 
whose  business  Is  tourism,  plus  the  pres- 
tige lost  In  the  worlfi.  we  are  hard  put 
to  put  any  significant  figure  on  the  cost 
of  Resurrection  City. 

Perhaps  the  most  tevcallng  phrase,  at 
least  to  me,  from  tie  editorial  I  shall 
ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record.  Is: 

People  demanding  ■freedom  Now"  dldnt 
show  any  inclination  t*  accept  the  responsi- 
bilities that  go  with  freedom. 

This  Is  an  important  point.  Freedom 
demtinds  responsibility.  Until  those  de- 
manding freedom  are  ready  to  take  the 
whole  package,  th^y  are  asking  for 
something  which  tl|ey  do  not  under- 
stand, nor  know  ho^^  to  use. 

The  Arizona  Republic,  of  Phoenix, 
published  an  edltoriail  which  makes  some 
very  lucid  and  relevftnt  observations  on 
the  reasons  for,  arid  the  accomplish- 
ments of,  Resurrection  City.  Because  this 
outstanding  editorial  deserves  wider  cir- 
culation. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It 
be  printed  in  the  RflcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Shame  oI  Washington 

In  an  almost  incredible  show  of  tolerance, 
the  United  States  government  permitted  the 
collection  of  shanties  ^nown  as  Resurrection 
City  to  be  built  in  it*  national  capital.  For 
two  months  what  might  better  have  been 
called  Desecration  Ci^y  stood  like  a  cancer 
surrounded  by  such  riatlonal  shrines  as  the 
Capitol  Building,  thd  Supreme  Cotirt.  the 
White  House,  the  Washington,  Jefferson  and 
Lincoln  memorials.      i 
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The  mall  was  turned  into  a  shanty  town; 
the  reflecting  i)ool  was  used  for  bath  and  ref- 
use. Alleys  between  the  shanties  were  quag- 
mires. ResurrecUon  City  residents  frequently 
had  to  go  to  nearby  schools  and  churches  for 
hot  meals  and  dry  beds.  Old  and  young  alike 
had  colds,  although  public  health  senices 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  prevented  any 
epidemics. 

Conceived  in  lawlessness — regardless  of  the 
widely  proclaimed  motive  of  •'helping  the 
poor"— Resurrection  City  suffered  from  law- 
lessness. Alvln  Jackson,  a  Washington  Negro 
who  volunteered  to  act  as  chief  marshal  for 
the  city,  said  the  city  had  dropped  from  a 
population  of  3.000  to  500  because  "men  are 
petting  tired  of  coming  home  from  a  day's 
picketing  to  find  their  belongings  stolen  or 
their  wives  raped." 

Bayaid  RustLn.  the  militant  Negro  who 
organized  a  mammoth  Washington  parade 
two  years  .ago,  became  so  disgusted  at  Resur- 
rection City  that  he  refused  to  direct  last 
week's  parade.  Nonetheless,  thousands  of 
middle  class  whites  went  to  Washington  to 
show  their  concern  over  the  poor.  That  they 
were  pleased  with  ResurrecUon  City  is  very 
doubtful. 

The  chief  of  the  Washington  Parks  police 
force  estimated  there  were  100  assaults  and 
beatings  in  Resurrection  City.  At  least  20 
outiide  visitors  were  robbed.  No  one  In  Wash- 
ington felt  safe.  The  usually  thriving  tourist 
business  shriveled  away,  with  many  cancelled 
occupancies  in  hotels  and  poor  business  in 
restaurants.  For  the  first  time  in  history, 
American  citizens  were  unwlUlng  to  visit 
the  fount  of  their  Uberties.  because  people 
demanding  'Freedom  Now"  didn't  show  any 
inclination  to  accept  the  responsibilities  that 
go  with  freedom. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  brother,  and  some 
dirty,  dishevelled,  boisterous  friends  (white 
and  black  alike)  entered  one  of  Washing- 
ton's finest  hotels,  demanded  food  and  drink, 
and  left  without  paying  their  bill.  On  one 
occasion,  several  score  Resurrectionists  got 
Into  the  line  at  a  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior cafeteria  and  refused  to  pay  for  their 
lunches. 

Yesterday  the  long  and  tragic  demor.stra- 
tlon  came  to  an  end.  The  two-month  permit, 
by  which  Resurrection  City  had  existed  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the 
country,  expired.  It  was  not  renewed.  Rev. 
Ralph  D.  Abernathy,  head  of  the  poor  peo- 
ple's movement,  tried  to  get  as  many  of  his 
followers  arrested  as  possible,  to  enhance 
their  roles  as  martyrs. 

But  the  real  martyrs  of  Resurrection  City 
were  the  200  million  Americans  who  watched 
a  handful  of  people  turn  the  seat  of  popular 
government,  the  symbol  of  American  belief 
in  nUe  by  the  majority.  Into  a  shambles. 
Whatever  good  may  have  come  from  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Abernathys  meetings  with  cabinet  mem- 
bers— and  there  will  be  some  good — we  think 
it  will  be  outweighed  by  the  Inevitable  wave 
of   popular  indignation  that  will  follow. 

The  lovely  city  on  the  Potomac,  laid  out 
by  L'Enfant  under  the  direction  of  George 
Washington,  has  suffered  other  indignities. 
Its  residents  saw  the  camp  fires  of  a  rebel 
army  across  the  Potomac  durlnj;  the  Civil 
War.  It  was  the  goal  of  a  Middle  Western 
populist  movement  known  as  Coxey's  Army 
near  the  turn  of  the  century.  It  was  the 
site  of  the  lU-advlsed  Bonus  Army  camp  In 
the  bitter  days  of  the  depression.  But  it 
has  never  put  up  with  anything  quite  like 
Resurrection  City,  and  we  hope  It  never  has 
to  again. 

As  the  Rev.  Mr.  Abernathy  held  the  rem- 
nants of  his  group  together  for  one  last 
march  on  the  Capitol  Building,  most  Amer- 
icans would  have  agreed  with  Oliver  Crom- 
well's injunction  to  the  Long  Parliament: 
"You  have  sat  here  too  long  for  any  good 
you  have  been  doing.  In  the  name  of  God. 
go." 

While  the  residents  of  Resurrection  City 
were  demonstrating,  brawling,  feuding  and 
doing   some  honest   picketing,   other  Amer- 
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leans  were  getting  down  to  the  problem  of 
providing  Jobs  for  the  poor.  The  National 
Alliance  of  Busines-smen.  with  Phoenix  near 
the  top  of  the  list,  offered  thousands  of 
permanent  Jobs  for  hard-core  poor,  and  more 
thousands  of  summer  Jobs  for  youths  who 
would  like  to  earn  some  money.  They  will 
determine  the  future  of  this  country,  not  the 
residents  of  Resurrection  City. 


SMART  IN  WILKES-BARRE  IS  A 
SUCCESS 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

lir    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10.  1968 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  view  a  very  fascinating  and  challeng- 
ing demonstration  by  the  Educational 
Computer  Corp.  of  Sicklersvllle,  N.J.  On 
display  were  the  instruments  used  by  the 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania  Technical 
Center  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  to  train  formerly  un- 
employable young  men  to  become  televi- 
sion or  appliance  repairmen,  auto  me- 
chanics, and  oil  burner  repairmen. 

The  miracle  instrument  of  this  train- 
ing Is  SMART,  or.  in  more  technical  lan- 
guage, the  System  Malfunction  Analysis 
Reinforcement  Ti-ainer.  SMART  is  just 
that — a  most  successful  and  advanced 
form  of  technical  training  because  of  its 
ability  to  simulate  an  endless  number  of 
systems  while  using  the  same  basic  unit. 
It  is  also  remarkable  in  that  it  trans- 
forms the  verj'  nature  of  the  learning 
experience.  Indeed,  technical  instruction 
which  demands  a  reading  facility,  as  most 
courses  do,  has  Little  relevance  to  the 
undereducated  and  often  ilUterate  per- 
son. But  SMART  is  based  on  the  cue  re- 
spoixse  principle,  and  instruction  pro- 
ceeds as  the  SMART  trainer  presents 
problems  to  the  students  by  means  of  a 
visual  display  of  malfunction  symptoms 
which  demand  a  quick  response  by  push- 
ing a  button  on  the  overlay  panel.  After 
this  is  done,  the  student  receives  an  im- 
mediate feedback  on  whether  or  not  he 
has  answered  correctly. 

SMART  is  a  motivator.  It  allows  the 
student  to  see  the  immediate  result  of 
his  effort  and  so  it  is  especially  helpful 
to  those  disadvantaged  youths  to  whom 
immediate  rewards  are  practically  un- 
known. This  immediacy  also  allows  the 
instructors  to  keep  constantly  abreast  of 
the  students'  proficiency  and  to  aid  In 
every  step  of  the  learning  process. 

SMART  has  long  been  valued  by  the 
U.S.  Navy  for  its  proficiency  in  teaching 
its  men  radar  tracking  and  other  com- 
plex electronic  systems.  But  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  experiment  with  SMART  to  edu- 
cate the  unemployed  in  a  practical  skill 
Is  the  first  time  that  this  training  con- 
cept has  been  applied  to  this  very  sen- 
sitive area.  The  results,  to  date,  have 
proved  exceptional.  Of  60  enrolled  in  the 
television  electronics  course,  all  but  three 
have  completed  this  program;  and,  of 
this  remaining  57,  attendance  is  an  in- 
credible 94  percent.  As  Mr.  Andrew  Lestl- 
shock.  assistant  manager  of  the  Youth 
Opportunity    Center    of    the    State    of 
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Pennsylvania,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  George 
Young,  president  of  the  Educational 
Computer  Corp.,  said  of  the  project: 

Vour  staff  has  met  the  challenge;  atti- 
tudes and  behavior  have  changed,  confidence 
Is  being  instilled  and  further  nourished, 
introversion  is  being  conquered  to  an  un- 
dreamed of  degree,  the  desire  to  learn  and 
progress  has  been  inculcated;  a  good  all 
around  Job  is  being  done.  The  advances  made 
In  the  vocational  training  area  in  .-iuch  a 
short  time  are  almost  unbelievable. 

Beginning  July  8,  two  other  courses 
were  added  to  the  curriculum  which  for- 
merly included  only  the  television  elec- 
tronics course:  domestic  heating — oil 
burner  repair — and  appliance  repair.  I 
am  sure  that,  with  the  winning  combina- 
tion of  SMART  and  the  intelligent,  dedi- 
cated Educational  Computer  Corp.  in- 
structors, these  programs  will  be  equally 
successful.  For  this  experiment  certainly 
proves  that  computers  need  not  be  de- 
humanizing: in  Wilkes-Barre  they  are 
giving  meaning  to  lives  previously  de- 
void of  it. 


AMERICAN  LEGION   LETTER  ON 
EAST-WEST  TRADE 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  'IlIE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  July  10.  1968 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  a  letter 
of  June  18,  Mr.  Harold  Stringer,  director 
of  the  legislative  commission  of  the 
American  Legion,  succinctly  stated  the 
Legion's  case  on  the  matter  of  East- West 
trade.  Believing  it  to  be  in  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  discussion  of  this  most  im- 
portant matter,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  from  Mr.  Stringer  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tnz  American  Legion, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  18, 1968. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Chairman.    Subcommittee    on    International 
Finance,  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  Washington,  B.C. 

Deah  Senator  Mdskie:  The  American 
Iiegion  has  long  had  an  active  interest  In 
questions  pertaining  to  East-West  trade.  We 
wish,  therefore,  to  make  our  position  on  this 
important  subject  a  matter  of  record  in  con- 
nection with  the  hearings  currently  being 
lield  by  your  Subcommittee  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  No.  169,  a  resolution  which 
would  express  to  be  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  certain  controlling  regulations  and 
financing  restrictions  should  be  modified  so 
as  to  permit  "an  increase  In  trade  in  peaceful 
goods  between  the  United  States  and  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe."  It  is  understood 
of  course,  that  the  term  "nations"  as  used 
in  S.J.  Res.  169  refers  actually  to  the  commu- 
nist-controlled governments  of  the  Soviet 
bloc. 

I  am  enclosing  copies  of  two  American 
Legion  resolutions  concerned  with  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites. 

Resolution  No,  338,  adopted  by  our  1966 
National  Convention,  expresses  the  Legion's 
basic  position  on  EJast-West  trade.  We  believe 
that  for  the  duration  of  the  Cold  War,  the 
United  States  should  make  the  products  of 
our  advanced  technology  available  to  govem- 
TOents  controlled  by  communists  only  in  ex- 
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change  political  concessions  on  the  part  of 
those  governments,  especially  such  conces- 
sions as  will  make  for  Increased  personal  lib- 
erties for  the  suppressed  peoples  concerned. 
Resolution  No.  20.  adopted  by  our  1967 
National  Convention,  expresses  the  Legion's 
strong  opfKJsitlon  to  any  trade  between  this 
country  and  those  members  of  the  Soviet 
bloc  which  now  are  materinlly  supporting 
North  Vietnam's  war  of  aggression  in  South- 
east Asia.  For  the  duration  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  it  Is  our  conviction  that  Congress  should 
prohibit  further  uade  between  the  United 
States  and  any  communist  country  "which 
is  providing  North  Vietnam  with  assistance 
in  any  form  that  can  increase  its  war-making 
potential." 

The  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  In  East- 
ern Europe  are  supplying  at  least  80  percent 
cf  the  military  hardware  needed  by  North 
Vietnam  to  carry  on  Its  aggression  against 
South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Thailand.  This 
includes  all  the  sophisticated  weaponry  be- 
ing vised  to  kill  and  malm  American  service- 
men, and  to  perpetrate  the  cruelly  indiscrim- 
inate, but  intentional  terror  bombings  of 
rlvilian  centers  throughout  South  Vietnam. 
Estimates  of  tlie  magnitude  of  this  Soviet- 
bloc  assistance  to  North  Vietnam  range  from 
one  billion  to  eight  billion  dollars  per  year. 
Furthermore.  Soviet  leaders  have  repeatedly 
declared  that  such  aid  will  continue  and  in- 
crease, if  necessary,  until  the  UnitJ>'<  'Stales 
is  forced  tj  withdraw  Its  forces  from  ^'Icl- 
nam. 

Considering  these  well-publicized  facts,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  understand  any  moves  at  this 
time  to  increase  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc 
countries.  The  American  Legion  believes  such 
advocacy  to  be  an  affront  to  the  American 
servicemen  who  are  called  upon  to  perform 
combat  duty  in  defense  of  South  Vietnam. 
Letters  we  receive  from  military  personnel  in 
Vietnam,  or  recently  returned  from  there, 
confirm  this  belief. 

We  recognize  that  S.J.  Res.  169  speaks  <f 
an  increase  in  trade  in  "peaceful  goods."  We 
fear,  however,  that  that  term  lost  much,  if 
not  all,  of  its  meaning  on  October  12,  1966. 
when  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  effect 
changed  the  designation  of  over  400  "com- 
modities" from  strategic  to  non-strategic. 
The  raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods 
on  that  list  (Current  Export  Bulletin  Num- 
ber 941)  hardly  qualify  as  a  compilation  of 
ordinary  consumer  goods.  It  is  also  true,  we 
think,  that  in  time  of  war  all  goods  and  ma- 
terials are  strategic,  and  especially  so  in  the 
case  of  a  country  of  litpited  Internal  re- 
sources such  as  North  Vietnam.  Thus,  even  if 
what  we  sell  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  trans- 
shipped to  North  Vietnam,  the  ready  avail- 
ability of  our  raw  materials  and  manufac- 
tured items  permits  the  communists  to  de- 
vote more  of  their  resources  and  factories  to 
the  support  of  North  Vietnam,  as  well  as  to 
their  still  belligerent  allies  in  the  Middle  East 
and  Cuba. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  have 
reservations  as  to  the  validity  of  several  of 
the  premises  stated  In  S.J.  Res.  169,  our  ob- 
jection to  the  intent  of  the  resolution  is  more 
fundamental.  If  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
Eastern  European  partners  are  in  fact  help- 
ing to  prolong  the  Vietnam  war,  and  are 
thereby  participating  in  the  killing  of  more 
than  350  American  servicemen  each  week. 
The  American  Legion  Is  compelled  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  proposal  before  your 
Subcommittee  deserves  to  be  disapproved.  We 
would.  In  fact,  urge  that  you  and  your  fel- 
low members  seek  to  prohibit  aU  further 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  any 
communist  country  that  is  assisting  North 
Vietnam. 

I  win  appreciate  your  making  this  letter 
and  its  attachments  a  part  of  the  published 
record  of  your  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  169. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Herald  E.  STRrNOER, 

Director. 
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LAW-ABIDING  CITIZENS  SUP- 
PORTED BY  AMERICANS  FOR 
EFFECTIVE    LAW     ENFORCEMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  10.  1968 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  law- 
abiding  citizens  should  take  heart  In  the 
founding  of  an  organization  devoted  to 
the  representation  of  their  interests: 
Americans  for  Effective  Law  Enforce- 
ment—AELE.  Headed  by  Fred  E.  Inbau, 
professor  of  law  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity and  one  of  the  Nation's  foremost 
specialists  in  scientific  crime  detection, 
AELE  was  formed  with  the  express  pur- 
pose of  righting  the  imbalance  in  our 
legal  system  which  has  resulted  in  the 
individual  "rights"  and  "privileges"  of 
criminal  suspects  taking  precedence  over 
the  collective  rights  of  law-abiding  citi- 
zens to  be  reasonably  free  from  violence 
to  their  persons  and  from  the  deprivation 
of  their  property.  As  AELE  states: 

Almost  everything  that  the  law-abiding 
American  public  has  been  hearing  in  recent 
years  are  the  cries  uttered  on  behalf  of  Indi- 
\  iduals  suspected  or  accused  of  crime,  and  on 
behalf  of  individual  civil  l-.berties.  Almost 
linheard — or  certainly  ignored — have  been 
the  plaintive  pleas  of  the  victims  of  crime, 
and  of  those  persons  who  live  in  constant,  yet 
reasonable,  fear  of  the  loss  of  their  lives,  their 
bodily  security,  and  their  property  at  the 
hands  of  the  ever  increasing  criminal  clement 
that  now  plagues  this  country  of  ours. 

Joining  Professor  Inbau  as  founders  of 
AELE  are  five  distinguished  public  ofiS- 
clals,  law  professors,  and  attorneys  from 
the  Chicago  area:  Alan  S.  Ganz,  attorney 
at  law  and  former  Cook  County  assistant 
State's  attorney:  Richard  B.  Ogllvle. 
president  of  the  Cook  County  Board  of 
Commissioners  and  former  sheriff  of 
Cook  County;  Harold  A.  Smith,  attorney 
at  law  and  former  president  of  the  Clii- 
cago  Bar  Association  and  of  the  Chicago 
Crime  Commission:  James  R.  Tliompson. 
assistant  professor  of  law  at  Northwest- 
ern University  and  fonner  Cook  County 
assistant  State's  attorney;  and  O.  W. 
Wilson,  former  superintendent  of  the 
Chicago  Police  Department. 

One  of  the  principal  objectives  of 
AELE  is  to  represent  the  law-abiding 
public  In  criminal  cases  before  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  and  before  other  Fed- 
eral and  State  courts,  by  the  filing  of 
briefs  amlci  curiae — literally,  briefs  as 
"friends  of  the  court."  In  so  doing,  AELE 
will  Intervene  not  in  behalf  of  individual 
civil  liberties,  nor  strictly  on  the  side 
of  the  police  or  prosecution,  but  In  the 
Interest  of  assisting  the  court  In  arriv- 
ing at  a  decision  "in  fairness  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  public  who  may  be  affected 
by  Its  i-ullng  and  opinion."  In  expanding 
its  efforts  nationwide.  AELE  also  In- 
tends to  d;aft  model  legislation  and  con- 
stitutional amendments  to  aid  in  effec- 
tive law  enforcement  and  public  pro- 
tection; to  disseminate  Information 
regarding  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
crime  problem  and  the  needs  and  short- 
comings of  lav.'  enforcement  in  meeting 
this  problem:  and  to  defend  persons  in- 
dicted or  sued  because  of  their  justifiable 
attempts  to  maintain  law  and  order. 
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If  the  brief  fUed  by  AELE  In  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  case  of  Terry  against 
State  of  Ohio  Is  any  Indication  of  Its 
future  success,  AELEs  prospects  will  be 
bilKht  indeed.  In  the  Terry  case,  the 
Court  very  wisely  upheld  the  right  of  a 
police  officer  to  stop  and  frisk  persons 
whom  the  officer  reasonably  believes  to 
be  connected  with  crlfninal  activity  and 
may  be  armed  and  danRerous.  In  so 
holding,  the  Court  anived  at  a  con- 
clusion similar  to  thtl  ursed  by  AELE 
in  its  brief  as  a  •'fritnd  of  the  court." 
There  is  little  question  that  our  courts 
and  the  Nations'  laXv-abiding  citizens 
could  use  a  few  mcjrc  friends  of  the 
caliber  of  AELE.  i 

Mr.  Speaicer,  I  urde  the  Members  or 
this  House  and  citizens  concerned  with 
effective  law  enforceitient  to  join  AELE 
in  mobilizing  public  bpinion  behind  the 
right  of  the  law-abiding  majority  to  be 
protected  from  criminal  ravages  perpet- 
uated by  a  lawless  minority.  I  include 
In  the  Record  at  thisjpoint  a  copy  of  one 
of  AELE's  latest  publications.  "A  Sug- 
gested  Resolution   Regarding   Rioting"' 
A  Suggested  Resoluticn  Regarding  Rioting 
(For  adoption  by  civic,  business,  and  profes- 
sional groups,  and  b'  all  other  groups  in- 
terested In   public  senirlty  from  mob  vio- 
lence) 

Whereas,  many  areas  of  America  have  been 
subjected  to  the  tragelles  of  mob  violence, 
rioting,  killing,  looting  and  burning  and 
other  forms  of  group  a  id  individual  lawless- 
ness: and 

Wlicreas.  it  hac  been  :  aid  bjLpome  that  such 
violence  is  the  natural  nitgro^th  of  deprived 
citizens'  alienation  from,  and  dissatisfaction 
with  the  democratic  pr3cess.  because  of  their 
poverty,  unemployment,  lack  of  educational 
opportunity   and   othe-   social   deprivations; 

and 

Whereas,  the  Immec  late  victims  who  suf- 
fered most  from  such  lolence  have  been  the 
residents  themselves  )f  the  neighborhoods 
where  the  violence  has  occurred,  and  the 
operators  of  small  bx  sinesses  In  the  areas 
affected;  and 

Wlicreas.  such  unlavful  actions  ultimately 
threaten  the  peace,  senirity  of  property  and 
persons,  and  the  civil  r  ghts  of  all  law-abiding 
Americans;  and 

Whereas,  there  are  c  emocratlc  alternatives 
to  unlawful  actions  and  mob  rule  as  a  form 
of  protest  In  an  effort  to  remedy  social  Ills— 
namely,  resort  to  the  ;ourts  and  the  legisla- 
tures, and  appeals  tc*  governmental  execu- 
tives and  to  the  voteife  of  this  country;  and 
Whereas,  the  recent  elections  of  minority- 
group  members  as  Ma  rors  of  Cleveland,  Ohio 
and  Gary,  Indiana,  £  nd  as  legislators  and 
Judges  in  many  parts  of  the  nation,  do  offer 
substantial  evidence  tiat  democracy  remains 
a  viable  concept  In  Anr  erica;  and 

Whereas,  some  pers(^nB  who  claim  to  speak 
for  minority  groups,  and  who  exhort  the 
minority  groups  to  action,  have  stated  that 
the  unlawful  actions  Of  the  past  will  be  re- 
newed with  greater  tlolence,  fury,  damage, 
and  bloodshed  In  the  Rummer  of  1968;  and 

Whereas,  the  American  people  cannot, 
shoxUd  not,  and  will  not  tolerate  such  vio- 
lence again;  and 

Whereas,  every  state  and  local  executive, 
elected  or  appointed,  and  every  law  enforce- 
ment officer  in  Amertca,  should  now  affirm 
that  democracy  can  Bi»cceed  and  that  law  and 
order  will  prevail  fo^  the  protection  of  all 
citizens;  i 

It    is    Hereby    Resi>lved    that    

(name  of  organlzatiqn )  urges  the  governor 
of  this  State  and  the  mayors  of  the  murUcl- 
palltles  of  this  State,  and  their  chief  law  en- 
forcement officials  to  publicly  announce,  and 
in  no  uncertain  terms,  that  there  will  be  no 
tolerance  of  violence  In  support  of  any  cause. 
bowever  Just,  or  for  any  grievance,  whether 
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real  or  fancied;  and  that  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  officers  will  ulse  all  of  the  powers 
granted  them  by  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, our  State  Constitution,  our  statutes  and 
ordinances,  to  prevent  mob  violence,  and  to 
punish,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  those 
who  participate  In  such  violence  or  exhort 
others  to  do  so; 

A7id  Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  we  deem 
It  unwise  for  law-abiding  citizens  to  establish 
vigilante  groups  as  a  counterbalance  to 
groups  committed  to  violence;  and  th.it  the 
best  interest  of  all  rltlzpns  can  be  better  pro- 
tected by  reliance  upon  duly  constituted  law 
enforcement  agencies  effectively  utilized  for 
the  prevention  and  suppression  of  violence 
and  other  forms  cif  l.iwlessness. 

Adopted  (date) 

(Name  of  organization) 

(Signature  and  title  of  presiding  officer)  -.. 
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LORD    MONTGOMERY'S    VIEWS 
WAR  IN  VIETNAM 


OP 


HON.  JOSEPH  S.  CLARK 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  July  10.  1968 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr,  President,  for- 
mer British  Field  Marshal  Viscount 
Montgomer>',  probably  most  famous  for 
his  successful  campaign  against  Nazi 
Field  Marshal  Erwin  Rommel  at  El 
Alamein  during  the  Second  World  War, 
is  still,  in  the  words  of  the  New  York 
Times,  "a  man  of  strong  opinions  and 
pungent  language. "  In  a  recent  interview 
Lord  Montgomery  set  forth  cogently  and 
articulately  his  own  views  about  Ameri- 
can involvement  in  Vietnam. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors, so  that  they  may  share  with  me 
yet  another  dissenting  view  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  by  a  prominent  military  man, 
an  article,  entitled  "Montgomery  Calls 
on  the  United  States  to  Write  Off  the 
War  in  Vietnam."  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  July  3.  1968. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Montgomery  Calls  on  the  UNnxD  States  To 
Write  Off  the  War  in  Vietnam 
London.  July  2.— At  the  age  of  80.  Field 
Marshal  Viscount  Montgomery  of  Alamein 
Is  still  a  man  of  strong  opinions  and  pun- 
gent language. 

In  a  recent  interview,  the  famed  com- 
mander expressed  his  views  on  a  wide  variety 
of  world  Issues.  He  eschewed  politics,  but  he 
was  willing  to  talk  on  matters  touching  his 
profession  of  arms,   including   Vietnam. 

Lord  Montgomery  believes  that  the  United 
States  should  write  off  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  accept  the  Idea  of  a  Communist-con- 
trolled government  there. 
"You  have  got  to  stop  this  war."  he  said. 
"You  can't  win.  What  is  the  point  of  all 
these  casualties?" 

As  a  first  step.  Lord  Montgomery  said,  he 
would  stop  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
Then  he  would  try  to  get  the  leaders  of  North 
and  South  Vietnam  together  for  talks— but 
without  Illusions  about  the  possible  results. 
one  government  foreseen 
"You  have  got  to  realize  that  there  will  be 
In  the  whole  of  Vietnam  one  government 
which  will  be  Communist-controlled."  he 
said.  "I  don't  think  it  matters.  You  Ithe 
United  States),  would  have  to  accept  It." 

The  Field  Marshal  was  asked  how  he  would 
deal  with  the  military  advice,  repeatedly  giv- 
en  to   President   Johnson,   that   a   complete 


bombing  halt  without  a  reciprocal  gesture 
from  Hanoi  would  increase  American  casu- 
alties. „ 

"The  generals  must  do  as  they  are  told,  he 
replied  "The  higher  conduct  of  war  has  got 
to  be  in  political  hands  Once  war  gets  in 
the  hands  of  generals,  you  are  done. 

"They  are  not  winning  and  they  can't  win 
on  the  battlefield.  They  have  lost  the  damn 

war  already." 

The  hero  of  El  Alamein.  who  became  a 
great  popular  military  figure  during  and  after 
the  war.  is  still  distinguished  by  that  familiar 
clipped  speech  and  deep-set  blue  eyes. 

It  was  at  El  Alamein.  in  the  northern 
Egyptian  desert,  that  the  British  stopped 
Field  Marshal  Erwln  Rommel's  eastward  ad- 
vance and  then,  in  October,  1942.  launched 
the  great  counterattack  that  routed  the  Axis 
forces  and  ended  the  threat  to  Alexandria.  G5 
miles  away,  and  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  interview  with  Lord  Montgomery  took 
place  m  his  beautiful  old  house.  Islngton 
Mill,  near  Alton  in  H.ampshlre.  in  the  coun- 
try about  50  miles  from  London  Spotted 
about  the  room  were  signed  photographs  of 
the  great — General  Eisenhower.  Marshal  Tito. 
Queen  Elizabeth   II.  Winston  Churchill. 

Lord  Montgomery  set  his  views  on  Vietnam 
in  the  framework  of  a  general  theory  about 
the  Far  East.  This  was  that  "in  the  long 
run"— about  20  or  25  years— Communist 
China  would  inevitably  dominate  mainland 
Asia. 

•America  can't  stop  it."  he  said.  "Nor  can 
anybody  else.  All  the  nations  from  Burma 
right  round  to  Korea  will  look  to  Peking 
as  they  used  to  In  the  old  days." 

Lord  Montgomery  visited  Communist 
China  In  1961.  met  Chairman  Mao  Tse-iung 
and  was  feted  by  the  Government.  After  a 
tour  he  said  that  "the  whole  population  is 
solidly  united."  and  he  praised  "the  tremen- 
dous accomplishments  of  the  past  12  years 
under  Mao  Tse-tung." 

Lord  Montgomery  was  critical  of  the  United 
States  position  in  Vietnam  In  part  because, 
as  he  saw  it  the  war  did  not  fit  into  any 
political  strategy  that  took  account  of  Asian 
realities. 

•  The  United  States  has  broken  the  second 
rule  of  war."  he  said.  "That  is:  don't  go 
fighting  with  your  land  army  on  the  main- 
land in  Asia.  Rule  one  Is.  don't  march  on 
Moscow.  I  developed  those  two  rules  myself. 
"You  are  learning  now  how  Important  this 
second  rule  of  war  Is.  It  Is  very  difficult  for 
a  great  nation  which  has  made  a  mistake  to 
come  out. 

"But  you  aren't  the  policemen  of  the  world, 
you  Americans,  are  you?" 

Another  reason  given  by  Lord  Montgomery 
for  his  criticism  of  the  Vietnam  war  was  Its 
effect  on  the  United  States'  reputation. 

"The  whole  of  world  opinion  is  against  you 
on  this  issue."  he  said.  "You  are  becoming  a 
very  unpopular  nation,  which  I  think  Is  a 
tragedy. 

'If  you  think  of  what  your  nation  did 
after  the  war  to  help  the  nations  recover,  the 
generosity  of  the  United  States  was  unprece- 
dented. And  now  you  are  becoming  one  of  the 
most  hated  people  in  the  world." 

Lord  Montgomery  was  asked  how  he  would 
deal  with  the  evident  concern  of  other  non- 
Communist  Asian  nations,  such  as  Thailand, 
that  an  American  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
would  endanger  their  status. 

The  United  States  should  continue  its 
alliances  in  Asia,  he  answered,  and  the  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  Organization  should  go  on. 
But.  he  said,  the  United  States  must  not 
commit  land  forces  to  the  mainland  and  In- 
stead should  emphasize  naval  supremacy. 

"The  Western  world  must  make  quite  cer- 
tain that  It  has  complete  domination  of  the 
oceans,"  he  asserted. 

Lord  Montgomery  Insisted  that  Chinese 
domination  of  the  Asian  land  mass  was  In- 
evitable. He  said  this  would  happen  "not  by 
military  conquest  but  by  Ideological  and 
economic  pressure." 
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He  said  the  countries  bordering  China — 
but  he  excepted  India — "will  all  go."  By  that 
he  meant,  he  added,  that  they  would  look  to 
Peking  for  leadership  and  would  be  Ideolog- 
ically tuned  to  Asian  Communism. 

"Half  the  people  in  the  world  today  are 
Communists,"  he  went  on.  "That  is  a  fact, 
and  another  fact  to  understand  is  that  the 
Communism  in  that  part  of  the  world  (Asia) 
is  not  the  Communism  of  Marx  and  Lenin. 

"It  is  a  new  brand  which  they  like  and  it 
suits  them.  If  they  want  to  be  a  Communist 
and  don't  push  it  on  us.  let  them.  I  don't 
think  anything  can  prevent  that." 


CONGRESSMAN   BILL.  ROTH   BAT- 
TLES THE  INFORMATION  GAP 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

UF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  10.  1968 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Delaware 
I  Mr.  RoTiil  has  provided  .significant 
leadership  in  the  continuing  battle 
against  the  information  gap  in  govei-n- 
ment. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  joined  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  Progiam  Information  Act 
which  is  the  result  of  Congressman 
Roth's  efforts. 

Two  recent  newspaper  articles  have 
paid  tribute  to  the  work  of  my  colleague 
from  Delaware. 

The  invaluable  work  of  Mr.  Roth  de- 
serves the  appreciation  and  attention  of 
everyone  in  this  Nation.  His  is  an  im- 
portant struggle  to  insure  that  Rovern- 
ment  is  truly  effective  in  meeting  our 
needs.  It  is  not  now,  as  Mr.  Roth's  inves- 
tigation has  clearly  sho".vn. 

I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  at 
this  point  the  articles  referred  to  by 
Roscoe  Drummond  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  July  6,  1968.  and 
Paul  Hope  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Eve- 
ning Star  of  July  8,  1968: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

July  6.  1968] 

The  New  CoNSENStrs 

(By  RoEcoe  Drummond) 

Washington. — What  would  you  say  such 
political  leaders  as  these  have  in  common: 
the  late  Robert  Kennedy.  Richard  Nixon, 
Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy,  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan, 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action  (ADA) .  lib- 
erals Daniel  Moynihan  nnd  Richard  Good- 
win. GOP  conservatives  Gerald  Ford  and  Mel- 
vln  Laird? 

Far  apart  as  they  are  politically,  they  have 
come  together  on  one  single,  central,  sig- 
nificant proposiiion : 

That  the  federal  government  has  gotten  so 
big.  so  cumbersome,  so  chaotic  that  it  simply 
can't  administer  the  vast  assistance  programs 
which  have  been  mounting  year  alter  year. 

WELFARE  MtJDDLE 

Their  agreement  is  just  beginning  to  come 
into  focus.  They  have  been  speaking 
separately  but  each  has  been  saying  very 
nearly  the  same  thing. 

What  these  diverse  politicians  are  now 
saying  is  that  federal  funds,  functions,  and 
authority  must  be  radically  decentralized 
before  the  whole  house  of  cards  crumbles  by 
Us  own  weight. 

On  the  basis  of  his  firsthand  experience  In 
Washington.  Mr.  Moynihan,  who  now  heads 
the  Harvard-Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  Center  for  Urban  Affairs,  con- 
cludes that  Washington  has  proved  Itself 
very  good  at  collecting  federal  taxes  but  very 
bad  at  administering  federal  services. 
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How  bad?  That  Is  the  question  which  must 
be  answered  so  objectively  and  so  conclu- 
sively that  those  who  are  reluctant  to  face 
the  facts  can  no  longer  Ignore  them. 

That  answer  Is  now  at  hand.  It  comes 
from  the  titanic  efforts  of  young,  first-term 
Congressman  William  V.  Roth  Jr.  (R)  of 
Delaware,  who  devoted  four  months  to  sur- 
veying the  whole  federal  establishment.  He 
set  out  to  find  the  number,  purpose,  scope 
and  si'/e  of  every  federal  assistance  program 
and  v.hcre  and  how  they  were  administered. 

DISHEVELED    SPRAWL 

He  found  plenty. 

He  found  that  nobody  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment—neither the  White  House  nor  the 
Budfiet  Bureau  nor  the  Congress  nor  all  the 
dopartnient  and  agency  heads  put  together — 
know  how  many  programs,  where  they  all 
are.  what  ihey  do  or  how  the  public  can 
get  to  use  tlicm. 

He  found  that  Congress  does  not  have  nde- 
quate  information  to  decide  which  programs 
to  cont'iiue  and  which  to  terminate. 

He  found  that  some  programs  which  don't 
exist  are  publicized  and  that  others  which 
do  exist  are  luiknown. 

He  found  that  at  a  minimum  there  are 
1  050  federal  assistance  programs  spending 
$20  billion  a  year. 

Ke  found  that  at  least  25  I'edcral  depart- 
ments and  agencies  are  oper.Uing  widely 
overlapping  programs  doing  about  the  same 
thin':. 

Cloirly  this  disheveled  sprawl  is  getting  so 
Ivul  thai  unless  sometliing  is  clone  soon  there 
is  danger  of  a  ma.ssive  Ijrcakdown. 

Congressman  Roth  presented  his  imposing 
array  of  facts  without  raising  his  voice  and 
wltlioxit  trying  to  make  partisan  capital. 

But  his  colleagues  knew  they  were  listen- 
ing to  one  of  the  more  important  .speeches 
delivered  in  Conpress.  Rarely  are  there  many 
on  the  Hoor  to  listen.  The  real  measure  of  his 
impact  is  that  by  the  next  day  more  than  50 
congres.srncn  and  senators  called  Roth's  office 
to  ask  questions  or  get  more  facts. 

Roth  had  them — nnd  they  wlth.«;tood  close 
i'.nd  skeptical  scrutiny. 

There  is  no  doubt.  I  think,  that  the  time 
has  come  to  reveroC  the  flow  of  political  power 
to  V/ashington.  It  will  come.  There  Is  a 
mounting  political  momentum  behind  It 
from  conservatives  and  liberals  alike. 

The  need  is  to  make  sure  that  the  process 
cf  decentralization  is  orderly,  und  veil  car- 
ried out. 

WHY  WArr 

It  is  to  this  end  that  Mr.  Nixon  tays  that 
If  he  is  President  one  cf  his  first  acts  would 
be  to  create  a  special  commission  on  govern- 
ment reorganization,  like  the  Hoover  Com- 
niiision.  to  find  the  best  means,  not  to  dis- 
maiiile  the  federal  government,  but  to  de- 
centralize it. 

That  is  good.  I  raise  only  one  question — 
why  wait?  It  is  wasteful,  riskful.  dangerous 
to  wait.  Why  shouldn't  Congress  move  im- 
mediately to  create  such  a  commission  so  it 
can  report  its  i.nding  early  in  the  next  ses- 
sion? Congressman  Roth  will  offer  such  a  pro- 
posal. Shouldn't  Congress  act  now? 

[From  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Evening  Star 

July  8.  19681 

The   Data   Crisis   on    Federal   Aid 

(By  Paul  Hope) 

Rep.  William  V.  Roth.  Jr..  a  freshman 
congressman  from  Delaware,  is  a  persistent 
man.  But  In  his  quest  for  a  complete  list  of 
federal  aid  programs,  he's  beginning  to  feel 
a  little  like  the  storied  messenger  who  be- 
came an  old  man  looking  for  an  office  in  the 
maze  of  Pent.igon  corridors. 

Roth  figured  that  a  government  that 
spends  $20  billion  a  year  on  domestic  federal 
aid  projects  ought  to  know  who's  spending 
it  and  where  one  goes  to  get  it.  But  what 
he  found,  he  said,  Is  that  the  growth  of  these 
programs  has  created  a  "kind  of  informa- 
tion   crisis" — no    one    knows    for    sure    how 
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many  programs  there  are  or  where  such  In- 
formation can  be  had. 

Undertaking  his  own  massive  research  ef- 
fort. Roth  has  come  up  so  far  with  1.091 
programs.  He  filled  150  pages  of  a  recent  edi- 
tion of  the  Congressional  Record  with  a  brief 
description  of  each.  And  he  len-t  finished 
yet. 

Roth  started  his  unusual  project  last  fall 
afcer  he  kept  running  Into  blank  walls  when 
people  back  home  wanted  to  know  what 
kind  of  federal  help  was  available  for  this  or 
that  project  and  whether  it  would  be  worth 
taking  the  time  to  go  after  it. 

Uninitiated  to  the  mountainous  red  t.ipe 
of  Washington  inireaucracy.  the  Republican 
cnngre.ssman  said  he  wa.s  amazed  to  Imd  that 
one  university  sets  aside  a  storage  rxjin  half 
.IS  large  as  his  Wa-shington  oflice  Just  to  keep 
material  relating  to  governmei:t  assistance 
programs  and  hires  a  full-time  librarian  to 
keep   track  of  it. 

It  took  a  member  of  Roth's  .staff  four 
months  to  draw  up  a  preliminary  list  of  pro- 
f-rams from  c.ital<)5s  and  other  data  put  out 
by  various  government  agencies.  Then  he  set 
out  to  verify  whether  the  programs  were 
still  in  existence  and  finally  sent  a  question- 
naire asking  for  detailed  Information  on 
t!iose  that  seemed  to  be  in  operation. 

Ironically,  one  of  the  more  promising  prc- 
f.r.ims  was  defunct  before  it  really  got 
.started.  This  was  one  in  which  the  new  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urbrm  Develop- 
ment had  established  a  program  to  provide 
an  <xpediter  for  rlties  and  towns  to  cut 
through  governmental  red  tape.  Althouph 
authorl7ed,  no  money  was  :-.ciually  .ippro- 
priated  for  the  service — v.hich  led  Roth  to 
vondcr  how  many  mayors  applied  for  a  con- 
sultant to  he'.p  cut  the  red  tape  "only  to  find 
that  red  tape  had  outfoxed  them  again.  l>e- 
cause  no  such  program  actually  exists." 

Roth  believes  that  considerable  overlap- 
ping could  be  eliminated  and  costs  reduced 
if  the  executive  branch  were  required  to 
catalog  every  aid  proeram  and  keep  the  list 
up  to  date.  He  has  introduced  a  bill  to  re- 
quire not  only  this  but  annual  recommenda- 
tions by  the  President  en  how  the  programs 
could  lie  administered  more  efficiently. 

He  found,  for  instance,  that  211  teparat-a 
scholarship  programs  are  handled  by  14  dif- 
ferent aa;encles. 

According  to  Roth's  listing,  there  are  two 
.separate  prosr-tms  lor  financial  assistance 
for  con.serving  .-".nd  developing  anandromous 
fishery  resources  ( ihese  are  fish  that  ascend 
rivers  from  the  sea  to  spawn ) .  Although  ap- 
pearing to  be  almost  Identical.  Roth's  in- 
lormation  indicates  each  program  has  a  dif- 
ferent "contact  man"  in  V.'ashington. 

Even  the  .ngencics  administering  programs 
apparently  aren't  ."^ure  exactly  how  many 
they  have!  Roth  said  that  a  letter  he  received 
in  ^Iay  from  the  Office  of  Education  broke 
the  appropriations  for  that  office  down  into 
o3  categories  while  a  catalog  put  out  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opporf.inity  lists  C2  pro- 
grams for  the  Office  of  Education.  And  he 
said  a  recent  Office  of  Education  reprint  of  a 
document  entitled  "Where  the  Money  Is" 
lists  111  programs.  Roth's  own  listing  indi- 
cates more  than  120  programs  for  the  Office 
of  Education. 

Roth  plans  to  introduce  another  bill  c.i'.l- 
ing  for  a  complete  study  of  nil  domestic  aid 
programs.  He  hopes  it  would  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  "blocl:  rrants"  would  be  a  bet- 
ter approach  to  handling  federal  .assistance. 
Under  a  block  grant  arrangement,  finan- 
cial assistance  would  be  civen  states  and 
localities  in  broad  categories  and  It  would  be 
up  to  local  officials  to  determine  exactly  how 
the  money  would  be  applied.  The  theory  is 
that  much  of  the  redtape  would  be  elimi- 
nated and  the  localities  would  have  greater 
freedom  to  put  the  money  where  it  is  most 
needed  rather  than  where  some  W.ishingtan 
bureaucrat  thought  !t  should  go. 

Roth  thinks  that  ultimately  the  best  an- 
swer is  "revenue  sharing" — that  is,  the  states 
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would  be  given  a  percentage  of  federal  In- 
come taxes,  and  presumibly  federal  strings 
would  be  reduced  even  more. 


THE  CASE  FOR  GUN  CONTROLS  HAS 
NOT  BEEN  MADE 


■  gun-control  laws 
?istration  and  11- 


jiiibing  Clime  and 

be  evidence  care- 
and  the  case  has 


HON    SHERMAN  P.  LLOYD 

UK    rTMI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REt'RESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Ju\y  10.  1968 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
will  soon  consider  legislation  to  prohibit 
the  mail-order  sale  o|  rifles  and  shot- 
guns. The  proposed  regulations  would  be 
parallel  to  those  imposed  f-n  handRuns 
as  part  of  the  Omniblus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  ^f  1968  which  has 
been  signed  into  law. 

Advocates  of  stronge 
are  also  ..calling  for  r 
censing  of  eveiT  firearm  and  firearm 
owner  in  the  United  States,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  strict  gi^n  controls  will  be 
a  major  step  toward 
violence  in  this  countr 
I  have  examined  t 
fully  and  objectively 
simply  not  been  made,  either  for  restric- 
tion of  the  sale  of  loig  guns  or  for  li- 
censing and  registration.  I  will  oppose 
this  restrictive  legislation. 

Within  our  country.  ^6  States  and  hun- 
dreds of  local  governmfents  currently  reg- 
ulate guns  in  varying  (  egree.  Most  of  the 
laws  pertain  to  possess  ion  of  concealable 
weapons  by  youngster;  or  criminals  and 
they  involve  regulation  through  varying 
degrees  of  licensing.  Ol  the  13  States  with 
the  highest  murder  rates,  eight  have  li- 
censing procedures.  O.erall.  the  murder 
rate  for  States  requirir|g  licensing  of  fire- 
arms is  onlv  slightly 
licensed  States.  4.46 
4.80  per  100.000. 

FBI  statLstics  indica  tc  no  reason  exists 
for  Federal  regulations  on  long  guns.  In 
1966.  the  FBI  reports  t  lat  long  guns,  that 
is,  rifles  and  shotgun;,  were  involved  in 
less  than  one-half  of  }  percent  of  serious 
crimes. 

As  specifically  regai  d.s  mail-order  sale 
of  rifles  and  shotgun;,  there  is  already 
Federal  legislation  or  the  books  which 
is  enforceable  where  Ipcal  and  State  au- 
thorities demand. 

The    Federal    Firearms 
states  : 

It  shall  be  unlawfi 
manufacturer  or  dealer 
any  firearm  in  intersti  te  or  foreign  com 
merce  to  any  person  oi  her  thnn  a  licensed 
manufacturer  or  dealer  n  any  slate  the  laws 
of  which  require  that  a  license  be  obtained 
for  the  purchase  of  such  firearm,  unless 
such  license  is  exhibited  to  such  manufac 
turer  or  dealer  by  tl^e  prospective  pur 
chaser. 


telow  that  of  non- 
lier   100.000   versus 


This  underscores 
firearms  control  shot  Id 
jurisdiction.   Local   h  w 
sired,  can  be  enacted  to 
for  the  purchase  of  a 
be  respected  by  mail- 
gether  with  local  laws 
forcement  of  the  existing 
mail-order  sale  of  gi^ns 
tively   curbed.   In   vi^w 
existing  laws,  the  orjly 


Act    of    1938 


for    any    licensed 
to  transport  or  ship 


tlie 


argument  that 
be  left  to  local 
s.   where   so   de- 
require  a  license 
firearm  and  must 
order  .sellers.  To- 
and  stronger  en- 
Federal  laws, 
could  be  effec- 
of   the  already 
obvious  accom- 
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plishment  of  this  proposed  legislation 
would  be  to  provide  a  first  step  toward 
further  Federal  controls  on  firearms 
which  controls  would  be  even  more  un- 
realistic and  oppressive. 

As  presently  written,  the  bill  would 
only  constitute  a  harassment  to  re- 
sponsible and  law-abiding  citizens.  For 
instance,  under  the  bill  a  deer  hunter 
from  California  hunting  deer  in  Utah 
could  not  purchase  a  rifle  in  Utah  be- 
cause Utah  is  not  a  contiguous  State. 

I  conducted  a  survey  of  14  of  the  top 
law-enforcement  officials  in  my  district, 
and  they  luianimously  agree  that  pro- 
pos;'d  Federal  firearms  laws  would  not 
have  any  appreciable  effect  on  crime 
rates  within  their  jurisdiction.  They  said 
criminals  would  either  fail  to  register 
weapons  or  would  steal  them,  and  that 
no  law  could  keep  criminals  from  getting 
guns.  In  Salt  Lake  County  alone,  for  in- 
stance. 112  weapons  have  been  stolen  in 
the  past  4  months,  including  12  .shotguns. 
21  rifles,  and  79  handguns. 

The  police  officials  .stated  that  there  is 
little  point  in  regulating  .sale  of  rifles  and 
shotguns.  However,  most  did  favor  more 
local  control  over  use  and  handling  of 
concealable  weapons,  which  is  the  pri- 
maiT  criminal  weapon.  But  this  bill  docs 
not  deal  with  that  problem. 

As  further  evidence  that  we  can't  stop 
criminals  and  assassins  from  getting 
gtms,  the  accused  killer  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  appears  to  have  been  in 
violation  of  at  least  two  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938.  which  pro- 
hibit convicted  felons  and  fugitives  from 
justice  from  transporting,  shipping,  or 
receiving  nuns  or  ammunition  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

The  accused  assassin  of  Senator  Rob- 
ei  t  F.  Kennedy  appears  to  have  been  in 
violation  of  at  least  three  existing  fire- 
arms laws  in  the  California  Penal  Code, 
including  jjossessing  a  weapon  as  an 
alien,  carrying  a  concealed  weapon,  and 
carrying  a  loaded  weapon  in  an  incor- 
porated area  and  public  place. 

Also  as  part  of  my  own  personal  in- 
vestigation I  asked  .several  respected  and 
competent  attorneys  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
who  were  objective  on  this  matter,  to 
give  me  legal  opinions  on  the  second 
amendment  as  it  pertains  to  firearms. 
The  exhaustive  legal  research  led  to  the 
following  conclusion,  which  said  in  ef- 
fect: 'that  it  is  a  reasonable  conclusion 
that  the  .second  amendment  was  intend- 
ed to  declare,  and  irt  law  now  protects, 
the  ritjht  of  all  responsible  people  to 
acquire  and  keep  arms  and  to  bear  the 
same  for  responsible  purposes.  It  follows 
that  any  congressional  enactment  which 
infringes  this  right  is  unconstitutional." 
Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  do  not  con- 
tend that  the  second  amendment  pre- 
vents violation  of  mail-order  sales,  I 
do  state  that  evidence  does  not  support 
the  further  regulation  of  long  gims. 
Local  and  State  governments  are  free  to 
impose  whatever  restrictions  local  condi- 
tions may  warrant,  but  attempts  at  Fed- 
eral legislation  would  not  take  guns  from 
assassins  and  criminals,  but  would 
rather  impose  cumbersome,  unenforce- 
able, and  irritating  restrictions  upon  the 
people  for  no  achievable  useful  purpose. 
If  we  were  to  effectively  keep  guns 
from  assassins  and  criminals  it  would 
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take  nationwide  confiscation  of  all  fire- 
arms, an  imthinkable  situation,  and 
violative  of  the  second  amendment. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY 
THOMAS  L.  HUGHES,  DIRECTOR, 
INTELLIGENCE  AND  RESEARCH, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 


HON.  GALE  W.  McGEE 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  10.  1968 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  sea- 
son of  commencement  addresses  has  just 
passed,  and  we  have  heard  a  number  of 
excellent  ones,  most  of  them  delivered 
at  distinguished  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. One  of  the  best,  one  of  the  most 
cogent  addresses,  however,  was  delivered 
to  the  class  of  1968  at  Walt  Whitman 
High  School,  in  Bethcsda.  Md.,  by 
Thomas  L.  Hughes,  the  Director  of  In- 
telligence and  Research  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  this  excellent  speech  to  members 
of  our  younuer  generation  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Expecting  the  M.'MN  Things  Fro.m  You 
(Commencement     address     by     Tliomas     L. 
Hughes.  Director  of  Intelligence  and  Re- 
search, Department  of  State,  Washington. 
D.C..  at  Walt  Whitman  High   School.  Be- 
thesda.  Md  .  June   14.   1968) 
Young  women  and  youns  men  of  ihe  class 
of  1968.  your  parents,  teachers,  and  friends, 
let  me  associate  myself  at  once   and  com- 
pletely  with    the   Reverend   Billy   Graham's 
recent  announcement:     I  have  no  knowledge 
that  the  CIA  has  lielped  linance  any  of  my 
crusades."  And  having  taken  the  first  oppor- 
tunity   to   give   you   that   assurance,    let   me 
say   how  immensely  relieved   I  am  that   all 
669  of  you  graduating  seniors  are  still  appar- 
ently lii  vour  seats.  As  yet  I  see  no  one  walk- 
ing out.  Nor  is  anyone  carrying  signs,  as  they 
did  at  Columbia  the  other  day,  reading,  "I 
cime   here   to  graduate,  but   they   gave   me 
the  third  degree." 

Commencements  are.  traditionally,  the  best 
of  times  for  some.  They  are  the  worst  of 
times  for  others— especially  for  those  this 
year  w!io  are  guilty  by  association  with  the 
whole  rotten  system.  It  was  very  brave  in- 
deed of  you  to  invite  someone  like  me  who 
Is  part  of  the  over-40  backlash.  Under  the 
circumstances.  It  was  even  braver  of  me  to 
accept.  Of  course,  this  has  been  a  season  for 
second  thoughts  about  controversial  com- 
mencement speakers.  In  fact  it  has  been  a 
season  marked  by  safer  last  minute  substitu- 
tions on  just  such  occasions— a  Hofstadier 
for  a  Kirk  at  Columbia,  a  Hechlnger  for  a 
Rostow  at  Sldwell  Friends.  Ever  since  you 
originally  Invited  me.  I  have  waited  for  the 
dtsinvlting  phone  call  that  never  came. 

While  waiting  and  tentatively  turning  on 
and  tuning  in,  I  did  what  I  could.  I  saw  The 
Graduate.  Then  I  dipped  apprehen,slvely  Into 
the  two  current  best  sellers  on  the  student- 
power  circuit.  If  you  haven't  read  them  this 
year,  you  probably  will  the  next.  I  under- 
stand they  are  required  reading  for  fresh- 
man political  science,  except  perhaps  at  the 
Royal  School  of  Ballet  in  London  where  one 
of  you  is  going.  I  speak  of  Professor  Herbert 
Marcuses  Eros  and  Civilization  and  One- 
Dimensional  Man.  You  may  think  better  of 
me  when  I  tell  you  that  one  of  the  distin- 
guished graduates  of  the  State  Department 
bureau  where  I  work  Is  Dr.  Marcuse  himself. 
Perhaps  I  should  add  that  the  State  Depart- 
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ment  as  I  see  It  Is  rather  more  familiar  with 
one-dlmenslonal  men.  and  rather  less 
familiar  with  eros  and  civilization. 

At  any  rate  it  was  under  these  influences 
that  I  originally  intended  to  address  you 
somewhat  as  follows:  anarchists,  tempera- 
mentallsts.  existentialists,  nihilists— <?nraged 
ones  and  alienated  ones — demonic  and  dis- 
affected ones— Maoists  and  hooligans — 
estranged  ones  and  turbulent  ones — noise 
makers,  Jumpers,  and  squealers — devotees  of 
the  generation  gap — members  of  SDS — ex- 
ponents, practitioners,  and  beneficiaries  of 
the  biggest  year  for  student  power  since 
Europe  In  1848. 

That,  however,  was  before  the  mailman 
brought  a  computerized  class  profile  explain- 
ing what  young  Establishmentarians  you 
actually  are.  Your  official  statistics  made  me 
pause.  Indeed  in  studying  them  I  came  close 
to  learning  more  about  you  than  I  really 
wanted  to  know.  To  wit.  Your  Montgomery 
County  parents  are  the  brightest,  tiic  best 
educated,  the  most  motivated  to  public  serv- 
ice, and  the  richest  per  capita  parents  in  any 
county  in  the  country.  You  yoursehes  are 
the  most  successful  class  yet  fed  into  the 
computers.  You  have  the  highest  number  of 
merit  scholarship  finalists  In  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area.  Your  Student  Govern- 
ment Association  declares  its  "Re-spect  for 
Learning."  You  produce  classics  like  Antigone 
and  Camelot,  read  classics  like  Catcher  in  the 
Rye,  and  do  both  with  your  parents'  per- 
mission. You  abolished  your  National  Honor 
Society  because  It  was  too  divisive  in  the 
midst  of  so  much  talent.  You  have  been 
helping  out  in  Resurrection  City.  You  are 
said  to  have  studied  Asian.  African,  and  Latin 
American  history  In  your  social  studies  pro- 
gram, along  with  driver  education  and  gour- 
met food.  You  voted  for  beards  by  a  demo- 
cratic ballot  of  902  to  389,  and  you  abolished 
restrictions  on  the  length  of  hair  and  skirts. 

Such  vital  statistics  for  the  class  of  1968 
quickly  disposed  of  any  notion  that  the 
growing  reputation  of  Walt  Whitman  High 
School  might  depend  on  the  sophomores 
bringing  so  much  in  with  them  wlien  they 
come  and  the  seniors  taking  so  little  out 
with  them  when  they  go.  I  was  almost  as 
impressed  with  Whitman  as  Robert  Hutchlns 
was  with  the  University  of  Chicago — "This 
is  not  a  very  good  school;  In  fact  it  is  a  bad 
school:  there  Is  only  one  thing  to  say  for 
It — it   Is   the   best  there   Is." 

Thus  Intimidated,  and  uncertain  which 
side  you  are  on,  my  mind  turned  briefly  to 
two  prior  commencements.  The  first  in- 
voved  one  of  those  nearly  prehistoric  figures 
of  my  own  youth.  His  name,  J.  Plerpont 
Morgan,  will  mean  nothing  to  you.  Nor 
should  it.  He  was  a  financier-tycoon.  The 
point  Is  that  he  once  found  himself  on  a 
platform  like  this.  After  presenting  the 
diplomas.  Instead  of  making  a  speech,  he  sat 
down.  Despite  long-continued  applause,  he 
continued  to  sit.  Some  in  the  audience 
thought  it  was  his  modesty.  But  anyone  who 
had  read  about  him,  or  admired  him  irom 
afar,  knew  that  that  was  absurd.  Later  It 
became  the  conventional  wisdom  that  the 
great  Mr.  Morgan  had  refused  to  make  a 
speech  because  he  knew  he  had  nothing  to 
say.  Eventually  as  rep>orts  spread  about  his 
commencement  performance,  the  moral  of 
it  all  became  a  part  of  the  banking-circle 
folklore  of  the  day.  His  surprising  behavior 
was  recognized  as  evidence  of  his  unusual 
personal  Integrity.  One  might  even  say  that 
Mr.  Morgan  had  been  doing  his  thing. 

Ever  since,  the  burden  of  proof  has  rested 
on  successive  commencement  speakers  to 
demonstrate  that  they  have  something  to 
say  that  is  more  profound  than  Mr.  Morgan's 
silence.  I  have  discovered,  however,  that  you 
have  to  be  much  more  of  a  tycoon  than  I 
am  before  your  silence  Is  accepted  as  proof 
of  wisdom  or  the  lack  thereof.  Fashionable 
as  It  Is  to  complain  about  the  poverty  of 
rhetoric,  people  still  want  you  to  speak  and 
remove   all    doubt. 
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I  mentioned  a  second  commencement.  It 
occurred  twenty-five  years  ago  this  week.  I 
was  sitting  where  you  are  sitting,  only  It  was 
In  a  small  town  In  Minnesota,  that  abiding 
seedbed  of  public  servants,  who  are  born 
eager  to  work  for  the  State  of  Minnesota  but 
impartially  ■willing  to  live  In  Washington  and 
serve  the  nation  shovild  the  people  so  demand. 
Three  of  them  are  running  lor  President  this 
year.  But  it  was  then  1943.  Governor  Harold 
Stassen  was  leaving  his  last  elective  office. 
Professor  Hubert  Humphrey  was  about  to  run 
for  Mayor.  Professor  Eugene  McCarthy  was 
about  to  enter  military  intelligence.  Public 
service  was  .all  around  us — the  more  so  be- 
cause it  was  wartime,  and  most  of  the  young 
mtn  in  the  high  school  graduating  class 
would  be  stumbling  quickly  into  army  Induc- 
tion centers. 

The  identity  of  our  commencement  speaker 
I  liave  long  since  forgotten,  but  I  do  recall 
ills  theme.  He  told  us  that  there  was  little 
hope  for  humanity  unless  we  proved  to  be  at 
least  twice  as  good  as  our  parents.  By  twice 
as  good,  he  meant  twice  as  free  from  super- 
stition and  prejudice,  twice  as  emancipated 
from  the  dying  gods  of  yesterday,  twice  as 
able  to  face  facts  without  disguising  or  dis- 
torting them,  twice  as  clear  in  intellectual 
perceptions,  twice  as  inventive  in  social  ac- 
tion, twice  as  interested  in  achieving  and  pre- 
serving world  peace,  twice  as  courageous  in 
purpose  and  committed  in  aim — in  short, 
twice  as  dedicated,  twice  as  democratic,  i^nd 
twice  as  mature. 

The  audience  reaction  w-as  Instantly  favor- 
able and  unanimous.  Our  parents  nodded 
their  confident  agreement  with  the  speaker's 
sentiments,  smilingly  accepting  his  reciuition 
of  their  own  inadequacies  To  the  extent  that 
the  exhortation  to  outdo  our  parents  pro- 
voked much  thought  at  all  among  the  grad- 
uating class,  we  implicitly  responded  "that's 
easy".  The  Nazi  and  Japanese  surrenders  were 
still  two  hard-fought  years  away.  Yet  none 
of  us  doubted  that  the  world  was  made  lor 
us  ;ind  that  we  "could  lust  forever,  outlast 
the  sea.  the  earth,  all  men."  ■ 

A  quarter  century  later,  I  suspect  you  do 
not  think  It  possible  that  we  have  been  twice 
as  good  as  our  parents.  Hence  even  by  the 
normal  criteria  of  geometric  progression,  you 
will  presumably  have  to  be  many  times  twice 
as  good  as  we.  Knowing  some  of  your  par- 
ents, myself,  I  won't  put  a  finer  point  on  it 
than  that.  However,  "Not  today  is  to  justify 
me  and  answer  what  I  am  for,"  WTOle  your 
patron  poet  Whitman — 

"Bu*  you.  a  new  brood,  native,  athletic,  conti- 
nental,   greater    than    before    known, 

I  myself  but  wTlte  one  or  two  indicative 
words  for  the  future, 

Leaving  it  to  you  to  prove  and  define  it. 

Expecting  the  main  things  from  you."  = 

Expecting  ihe  main  things  from.  you.  But 
what  are  the  main  things?  And  why  should 
anyone  expect  them  from  you?  Let  me  dwell 
briefly  on  a  few  of  the  main  things,  taking 
further  sustenance  as  I  do  so  from  the  ex- 
traordinary man  for  whom  this  school  was  so 
provocatively  named.  Part  hlppe,  part  vaga- 
bond, he  was  nonetheless  committed  to  far 
more  .strenuous  things  than  flower  power. 
He  remains  untouched  as  the  poet  of  Amer- 
ican destiny.  Six  generations  separate  him 
from  you,  but  I  wonder  how  much  of  a 
generational  gap  you  really  have  with  him. 
For  he  wTote  in  the  "most  stormily  human 
period '^  of  American  history,  at  least  until 
the  one  that  is  now  upon  us.  And  all  around 
him  as  he  wrote  were  hauntingly  contem- 
porary signs.  Thoreau  W'as  calling  for  Civil 
Disobedience.  When  Emerson  visited  him 
In  Jail  and  asked,  "Why  are  you  inside?" 
Thoreau  replied,  "Why  are  you  outside?" 
Emerson  was  left  to  speculate  about  the 
proposition  that  jail  is  sometimes  the  place 
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where  patriotism  and  morality  Intersect. 
Charles  A.  Dana  and  the  New  York  Tribune 
were  defending  Proudhon's  thesis  that  "Prop- 
erty is  robbery".  Brook  Farm,  Utopian  social- 
ism and  the  1848  revolutions  were  topics  of 
the  hour.  John  Brown  was  stealing  horses, 
stocking  arsenals,  and  freeing  slaves  on  the 
underground  railroad.  In  1855  when  Whit- 
man published  Leaves  nf  Grass.  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  warning:  "We  live  in  the  midst 
of  alarms:  anxiety  beclouds  the  future;  we 
expect  some  new  disaster  with  each  news- 
paper we  read."  Like  our  own  devastating 
nightmare  last  week.  It  was  a  time  when  the 
thots  from  America  heard  round  the  world 
were  totally  different  from  the  kind  Tom 
Paine  and  Longfellow  had  in  mind.  In  this 
feverish  atmosphere,  afflicted  by  the  hand  of 
Cain.  Whitman  told  the  youth  of  his  own 
day  that  the  'main  things"  were  expected 
from  them. 

Expecting  the  main  things  from  you.  Super- 
ficially that  .sounds  like  a  smnmons  to  stu- 
dent power-  that  new  kind  of  power  which 
is  so  hard  to  locale  and  so  much  harder  to 
define.  Whatever  1'^  is,  it,  does  exist.  Authori- 
ties all  over  the  world  are  now  afraid  of  it. 
Tiie  world's  student  population  itself  has 
more  than  doubled  In  the  past  ten  years. 
Most  of  you  graduating  today  will  join  some 
seven  million  others  enrolled  la  American 
universities  and  colleges.  There  have  been 
demonstrations  at  over  a  thousand  of  the.se 
instigations  during  the  past  three  years.  At 
many  of  them  classroom  doors  have  been 
closed  by  student  power. 

Abroad  students  have  triggered  crLses  for 
resident  political  leaders  in  Paris  and  War- 
saw. Berlin  and  Prague.  Rome  and  Cairo, 
Miidrid  and  Addis  Ababa.  Already  this  ynar 
.students  have  tumbled  into  the  streets  in 
half  the  world's  countries  crying  for  change. 
It,  is  no  news  to  you  that  here  in  America 
you  graduate  into  a  society  uptight  v.ith 
crises — the  priorities  crisis,  the  poverty  crisis, 
the  racial,  urban,  cultural,  and  monetary 
crisis,  and  the  crisis  of  Cold  War  battle 
fatigue. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  of  you  accept 
how  many  of  these  propositions,  let  alone 
with  what  degrees  of  fervor  or  fear,  but  for 
your  most  militant  student  colleagues  the 
world-wide  issues  are  increasingly  the  same. 
They  share  a  common  loss  of  faith  in  the 
cipacity  of  existing  societies  to  reform.  They 
are  tired  of  asking  the  right  questions  about 
integration,  urbanization,  automation,  and 
consensus  politics.  They  are  bored  with  all 
bureaucracies.  They  are  repelled  by  mass 
media,  business  comforts,  the  technological 
prison,  and  the  malaise  of  affluence.  They  are 
offended  by  the  tamed  liberals,  the  irrelevant 
labor  unions,  the  hypocrisies  of  personal  am- 
bition and  the  condescensions  of  the  Old 
Politics.  They  feel  powerless  before  the  seem- 
ing manipulations  of  the  law  itself,  before 
the  diversion  of  domestic  substance  into  what 
they  regard  as  demoralizing  foreign  venttires, 
before  the  dead  hand  centrol  of  men  and 
ideas  whose  t;me  has  gone.  Above  all  they 
are  sick  of  systems  ■which  keep  passing  the 
torches  to  older  generations.  They  are  pre- 
pared to  confront  the  powers  that  be.  know- 
ing that  these  powers  are  the  un-poor.  tlte 
un-black.  and  the  un-young. 

But.  for  all  these  reasons,  they  are  no 
longer  ■R-illing  to  revolt  In  the  customary  sys- 
tematic way.  The  most  disillusioned  .among 
them  react  to  the  hangups  in  the  system 
either  by  promoting  "participatory  violence  " 
or  by  copping  out.  Both  reactions  assume 
that  it  is  time  for  a  major  interruption — for 
rejecting  before  reaffirming,  for  stopping  be- 
fore starting,  for  uprooting  before  planting, 
even  for  destroying  before  trying  to  build. 
They  agree  that  the  circuits  of  continuity 
should  be  broken. 

We  have  just  emerged  from  a  week  of  ask- 
ing whether  anger  has  become  an  lastitu- 
tionall2;ed  Ameiican  emotion  and  violence 
itself  a  way  of  life.  For  some,  prestimably 
including  those  academicians  who  promote 
it,  violence  exerts  its  own  mysterious  appeal. 
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It  does  of  course  offer  Instant  Involvement, 
and  It  carries  the  pro8pe«t  of  Instant  results. 
But  there  Is  something  final  about  a  bullet. 
And  there  Is  something  at  least  questionable 
about  youthful  mlUtanOB  who  start  by  re- 
jecting all  heroes  and  hero  worship  and  then 
proceed  to  close  the  g«neratlon  gap  their 
own  way.  Inspired  by  thoee  doddering  heroes. 
Mao  Tse-tung  and  Ho-Ohl-mlnh.  the  oldest 
and  steadiest  practitioners  of  violence  still 
alive.  For  violence  is  notl  Just  a  form  of  free 
speech  at  home,  any  rriore  than  It  is  Just 
another  exercise  in  world', politics  abroad.  The 
fact  remains  that  today  i<nd  throughout  your 
lifetimes,  a  few  leaders  ih  Washington,  Mos- 
cow and  other  world  capitals  will  make  the 
decisions  that  stand  between  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  and  i^ally  massive  catas- 


trophe.  If  any   of   them 


or  any  significant 


number  of  them,  ever  (  ome  to  harbor  the 
Siune  casualness  toward  violence,  the  same 
escalation  of  emotion  ilaily  preached  and 
practiced  by  the  super-tappers,  the  violent 
people,  we  can  have  a  huclear  war  almost 
any  old  time. 

Nor  is  copping  out  ve  -y  helpful  when  we 
n»ed  aU..the  moral  Insljht  we  can  get.  We 
shall  haw  no  vacation  rom  foreign  policy, 
no  time  off  for  good  behavior  at  home,  and 
surely  no  time  off  for  ba  J  behavior.  The  arts 
of  resistance  and  cone  nation  may  be  In 
short  supply  both  here  and  .ibroad,  which 
means  we  will  need  them  all  the  more.  In 
both  places  the  issues  i  Iwavs  will  be  what 
they  always  have  bee  » :  the  everlasting, 
value-laden  Issues  of  v  here  to  stand  and 
when. 

Both  the  copper-out(  rs  and  the  violent 
ones,  however,  provide  i  er.<?uaslve  testimony 
that  the  conversation  ga  p  itself  is  the  great- 
est gap  of  all.  Who's  ta  king?  Who's  listen- 
ing? And  what  are  you  trying  to  say?  "You 
Know  Something  Is  Happening  Here.  But 
You  Don't  Know  What  It  is.  Do  You.  Mr. 
Jones?"  •  And  the  broker  dialogue  speeds  the 
flight  to  the  extremes. 

No  wonder  there  Is  talk  about  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end — of  ending  ;ill  this  before 
beginning  again — and  biology  alone  is  a 
convincing  argument  t  lat  you  should  be 
the  beginning  and  the  rfst  of  us  the  end. 

But  dowT.  the  generations  Whitman  has 
had  something  to  say  sn  the  subject  and 
he  cautions  to  the  cont  'ory : 

"I  have  heard  what  the  uUkers  were  talking, 

the  talk  of  the  beclnning  and  the  end. 

But  I  do  not  talk  of  t;ie  beginning  or  the 

end. 
There  was  never  any  more  inception  than 

there  is  now. 
Nor  any  more  youth  ( ir  age  than   there  is 
now.  .  .  ." ' 

It  is  as  though  he  was  speaking  Uuth  to 
student  power — invltliig  you  to  ponder 
deeply  Its  use  and  abi  se,  its  vast  promise 
and  possible  Irrelevanc :.  He  argues  for  in- 
volvement— "there  was  never  any  more  in- 
ception than  there  is  now."  His  logic  Implies 
that  the  power  to  Ulsn  pt  is  not  necessarily 
the  power  to  change,  t  lat  there  Is  a  differ- 
ence between  student  t  ;r.innny  and  student 
power,  tiiat  the  non-sludeuts  of  the  world 
do  not  indeanltely  have  to  tolerate  complete 
Intolerance,  that  a  climate  of  violence  may 
endanger  the  wrong  hei  aes.  As  Premier  Cliou 
En-lai  told  the  Red  G  aards  in  Communist 
China  recently:  "It  ii  inadvisable  to  say 
•down    with'    indlscriml  lately." 

"(There  was  never)  a  ly  more  youth  or  age 
than  there  Is  now.  .  ."  It  is  as  though 
Whitman  is  speaking  Uuth  to  the  genera- 
tion gap  and  saying;  c<eXy  it.  span  it,  close 
it,  work  across  it,  live  beyond  It.  Consider, 
Just  consider,  that  the  famous  psychedelic 
barrier  of  age  thirty  ia  not  really  the  gen- 
erational divide  to  end  all  generational  di- 
vides. I  know  how  Intl  nudatlng  it  is.  Even 
now  I  am  aware  that  it 
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separates  us  exactly. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

for  I  am  twelve  years  over  thlirty  while  you 
have  twelve  years  yet  to  go.  But  I  suggest 
that  It  Is  not  too  early  for  you  to  start  mak- 
ing your  own  adjustments  to  the  Infallible 
proposition  that  you  will,  before  long,  be 
thirty-one.  Indeed,  Incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
2.2  mllUon  Americans  stop  being  thirty  every 
vear  and  become  thirty-one. 

Meanwhile  in  the  twelve  years  you  have 
left  before  entering  the  older  generation.  I 
Invite  you  to  give  some  thought  to  another 
proposition.  You  do  not  have  to  feel  that 
you  necessarily  lose  your  originality  by  ac- 
cepting some  of  the  truths  already  accepted 
by  your  predecessors.  Allow  for  the  possibility 
that  your  generation  may  not  In  fact  be  the 
world's  first  discoverers  of  music  or  art  or 
the  dignity  of  man— perhaps  not  even  the  in- 
ventors cl  sex  and  pence  and  Justice.  There 
remain  a  few  practitioners  of  each  over  30,  I 
ai;ree.  however,  with  the  Dean  of  Students  at 
Northwestern  University  who  said  that  If 
Booth  Tnrkington  were  writing  Seventeen 
today,  he  would  have  to  call  It  Eleven. 

Predictions  are  hazardous.  But  I  suspect 
that  when  you  are  as  old  as  I  am.  and  look 
back  from  1993  on  the  Intervening  25  years. 
you  will  be  conscious  of  rediscovering  some 
old  discoveries.  By  then,  depending  on  your 
temperament,  you  will  be  relishing  or 
.squirming  under  the  embrace  of  a  new  Es- 
tablishment. You  will  have  earned  resent- 
ments by  prem.iturely  retiring  men  of  unique 
experience  like  me  who  will  find  It  self-evi- 
dent that  at  age  65  we  merit  many  more  years 
cil  public  service.  We  will  shamelessly  be  ac- 
cusing you  of  elbowing  us  aside  with  an  al- 
leged ruthlessness  quite  unheard  of  hitherto. 
Some  things  of  course,  will  have  changed. 
Di.  Spock.  the  Etaadlest  of  your  lifetime  com- 
panions—from birth  through  draft  card 
crises  to  the  heady  politics  of  war  and 
peace- win  have  retired  by  then  to  write 
about  geriatrics.  The  children  of  light  and 
the  children  of  darkness  and  the  children  of 
permissiveness  alike  will  sit  in  the  seats  of 
power.  The  New  Left  will  have  become  the 
Old  Left  as  the  Ntw  Men  themselves  grow 
old.  You  will  be  manning  old  barricades 
against  hordes  of  youthful  nihilists  who  lack 
your  mellowing  appreciation  of  both  sub- 
itances  and  style.  At  best  they  will  regard 
you  as  Old  Fogies,  and  you  will  be  accusing 
one  another  of  the  same.  What  is  worse,  you 
will  all  be  right,  for  Old  Fogeytsm  can  begin 
nt  any  age.  Some  of  you  are  undoubtedly  Old 
Fogies  already.  At  any  rate  you  will  have 
siirmovited  and  survived  the  Orwellian 
doomsday  of  1984.  You  will  be  but  seven  short 
years  this  side  of  Herman  Kahn  and  the  year 
2000.  And  as  the  21st  century  rolls  around,  I 
anticipate  that  many  of  you  will  be  meditat- 
ing about  the  tlmelessness  of  age  and  the 
timelessness  of  youth. 

Like  other  old  men  around  you,  you  will 
have  started  to  say  that  youth  Is  not  a  time 
of  life,  but  a  state  of  mind.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  you  shouldn't  learn  this  before  you 
become  too  old  yourselves.  Because  it,  too. 
Just  happens  to  be  true.  "Are  you  ready?" 
Martin  Buber  asked  a  group  of  us  on  an 
Israeli  kibbutz  In  .1950.  "That  Is  the  great 
question,"  he  said.  "Are  you  ready — for  each 
other,  for  history,  for  the  world?"  Con- 
ceivably some  of  you  are  ready  now.  Some 
others  of  you  will  never  be.  There  are  others 
four  times  your  age,  who  have  always  been 
ready — and  who  continue  to  live  lives  full  of 
positive,  imaginative,  constructive  engage- 
ment, wrestling  with  the  great  issues  with 
imdiminished  zest.  Next  to  my  family,  I 
count  as  the  greatest  privilege  of  my  life  to 
have  known  and  worked  closely  with  some  of 
the  most  youthful  members  of  an  older  gen- 
eration. I  can  report  the  obverse  as  well — 
that  I  have  also  worked  with  colleagues, 
years  yoimger  than  I,  who  are  among  the 
oldest  men  I  know.  I  have  been  .around  long 
enough  to  tell  the  difference  between  old 
men  who  are  young  and  yoimg  men  who 
are  old. 

Sooner  or  later  you  win  find  that  the  great 
gaps    In   conversation    are    not    generational 
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gaps,  but  gaps  inside  generations.  You  will 
be  helped  In  this  discovery  by  the  course  of 
events  themselves.  For  a  generation  never 
takes  power  on  Its  own,  except  In  schools  and 
unlversltiec.  After  a  few  years  you  will  have 
all  the  rest  of  us  for  competitors,  critics, 
and  colleagues — separated  or  linked  together 
by  a  mutuality  of  Interests  or.  best  of  all. 
Ideas.  Then  you  will  rediscover  for  yoiur- 
selves  ahother  of  Whitman's  great  truths — 
that  America  is  only  you  and  me.  '  O  I  see 
fiafihlng,"  he  wrote  in  his  greatest  poem, 
"that  this  America  is  only  you  and  me, 

"Its  power,  weapons,  testimony,  are  you  and 

me. 
Its  crimes,  lies,  thefts,  defections,  are  you 

and  me. 
Its  Congress  Is  you  and  me,  the  officers,  capl- 

tols,  armies,  ships,  are  you  and  me. 
Its  endless  gestations  of  new  States  are  you 

and  me, 
Tlie  war  ( that  war  so  bloody  and  grim,  the 

war    I    will    henceforth    forget),    was 

you  and  me. 
Natural    and   artificial   are   you   and  me. 
Freedom,    l:uiguage,    poems,    employments, 

are  you  and  me. 
P.-st.  present,  future,  are  you  and  me."  ' 

The  links  across  generations  between  per- 
sons of  notably  generous  spirit — these  rank 
high  among  the  main  things  expected  from 
you.  Their  presence  or  absence  will  bo  utterly 
decisive  in  defining  the  character  of  our  na- 
tional interest,  not  to  speak  of  making  our 
national  Interest  Interesting  to  others.  Here 
is  a  task  which  can  use  In  full  measure  all 
the  dedication  and  spontaneity  which  the 
conscience-stricken  cutting  edge  of  the 
graduating  classes  of  1968  can  provide. 

Your  generation  already  has  a  reputation 
for  the  intensity  of  your  individuality — your 
stress  on  bone  nonesty.  your  introspection. 
Overdone,  however,  concentration  en  our 
individual  selves  can  Jeopardize  our  national 
self.  Once  more  Whitman  puts  the  problem 
in  the  constructive  balance  which  it  requires: 
•One's-self  I  sing,  a  simple  separate  person. 

Yet  utter  the  word  Democratic.  .  .  ." 
Notice  that  vital  yet.  For  all  my  self-aware- 
ness, my  Individualism,  my  passion  for 
uniqueness,  my  rejection  cf  the  lowest  com- 
mon denominator,  yet  I  utter  the  word  Demo- 
cratic. If  you  too  can  sing  of  yourself  as  p. 
simple  separate  person,  yet  cleave  to  the 
democratic  angle  of  vision — to  the  special  In- 
sights it  engenders,  the  special  appreciations 
It  teaches,  the  .special  requirements  It  lays 
upon  our  American  officialdom  and  public 
alike — then  you  will  have  one  of  the  keys  to 
the  future,  very  pc^-slbly  the  key  of  keys. 

Years  ago  In  his  ..ifen  of  Destiny,  Walter 
Llppinann  wrote  about  "the  primitive  intui- 
tion from  which  the  whole  democratic  view 
of  life  is  derived.  It  Is,"  he  said,  "...  a  feeling 
of  ultimate  equality  and  fellowship  with  all 
other  creatures.  There  Is  no  worldly  sense  In 
this  feeling,  for  It  Is  reasoned  from  the  heart: 
'there  you  are,  sir,  and  there  Is  your  neigh- 
bor. You  are  better  born  than  he,  you  are 
richer,  you  are  stronger,  you  are  handsomer, 
nay.  you  are  better,  wiser,  kinder,  more  like- 
able; you  have  given  more  to  your  fellow  man 
and  taken  less  than  he.  By  any  and  every 
test  of  Intelligence,  of  virtue,  of  usefulness, 
you  are  demonstrably  a  better  man  than  he. 
and  yet — absurd  as  it  sounds — these  differ- 
ences do  not  matter,  for  the  last  part  of  him 
is  untouchable  and  Incomparable  and  unique 
and  universal."  Either  you  feel  this  cr  you 
do  not:  when  you  do  not  feel  It,  the  su- 
periorities that  the  world  acknowledges  seem 
like  mountainous  waves  at  sea;  when  you  do 
feel  it,  they  are  slight  and  impermanent  rip- 
ples upon  a  vast  ocean.  Men  were  possessed 
by  this  feeling  long  before  they  had  imagined 
the  possibility  of  democratic  government. 
They  spoke  of  it  In  many  ways,  but  the 
essential  quality  of  feeling  Is  the  same  from 
Buddha  to  St.  Francis  to  Whitman." 
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I  "By  Blue  Ontario's  Shore." 


So  let  me  conclude  as  I  began,  speaking 
truth  to  student  power,  and  meeting  Whit- 
man coming  back: 
•Do  not  talk  ot  the  beginning  and  the  end  ,  .  . 

There  was  never  any  more  inception  than 
there  Is  now. 

Nor  any  more  youth  or  age  than  there  is 
now  .  .  . 

This  America  Is  only  you  and  me  .  .  . 

Yet  utter  the  word  Democratic  .  .  ." 
If  these  are  not  the  elements  of  sustaining 
power  that  lie  at  the  roots  of  the  only  Amer- 
ica worth  having  and  holding,  then  I  do  not 
know  what  those  elements  are.  If  I  were  not 
sure  that  these  are  the  ultimate.  Indispens- 
able underpinnings  of  America's  policies  at 
home  and  abroad,  I  myself  would  not  wish 
to  be  associated  with  those  policies.  If  I  did 
not  believe  that  the  schood  of  Whitman 
eternally  provides  the  kind  of  head  start  we 
all  need,  then  I  would  not  see  why  anyone 
should  expect  the  main  things  from  you.  But 
as  It  Is,  I  do. 


OPPOSITION   TO   SECTIONS    17   AND 
22  OF  H.R.   17134 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

...l      :.LW     i  .Jlili 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  10.  1968 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  speaker,  last 
week  the  House  passed  a  highway  bill 
which  includes  a  section  directing  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  and 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  con- 
struct an  excessively  destructive  inter- 
state highway  system  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  In  the  debate  on  the  bill.  I 
pointed  out  that  this  section  contradicts 
overwhelming  public  opiiiion  in  the  Dis- 
trict as  well  as  the  views  of  the  new 
District  government.  Last  Saturday,  the 
District  Bovernment  reafTirmed  its  op- 
position to  this  section  in  letters  to  the 
chairmen  of  the  Public  Works  Committee 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate.  The  Mayor- 
Commissioner  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council  said : 

It  is  our  feeling  that  the  transporta- 
tion system  within  an  urban  community, 
especially  the  Nation's  Capital,  should  be 
decided  by  the  local  government  after  an 
expression  by  the  citizens  of  the  community. 

The  Senate  highway  bill  did  not  con- 
tain a  provision  on  District  highways, 
and  I  hope  that  conferees  from  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  will  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  views  of  the  new 
District  government  and  delete  the  Dis- 
trict highways  section. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks,  I  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  a  copy  of  the 
letter,  a  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  100th  Convention  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  on  June  24.  1968. 
opposing  sections  17  and  22  of  H.R.  17134, 
and  a  copy  of  an  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Times  for  July  10.  1968.  on  the 
House  version  of  the  highway  bill: 
Government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Executive  Office. 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  6,  1968. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
Chairman.  Senate  Public  Works  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Mr.  Chairman:  It  was  a  great  disap- 
pointment to  the  Mayor -Commissioner  and 
the  members  of  the  City  Council  to  learn 
that  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  July 
3,  passed  H.R.  17134,  Including  a  section 
which  requires  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
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build  a  freeway  system  in  accordance  with 
a  predetermined  master  plan.  It  is  our  feel- 
ing that  the  transportation  system  within 
an  urban  community,  especially  the  Nation's 
Capital,  should  be  decided  by  the  local  gov- 
ernment after  an  expression  by  the  citizens 
of  the  community. 

The  Mayor-Commissioner  and  City  Council 
submitted,  as  the  official  position  of  the  Dis- 
trict Government,  a  provision  which  would 
have  permitted  the  City  Council,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Mayor-Commissioner,  to  de- 
termine the  highway  pattern  within  our 
city.  The  language  in  the  submittal  of  April 
18  to  the  Honorable  George  H.  Fallon,  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  in  part,  provided: 

".   .   .     the  Government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia    bellves    that   any    legislation   de- 
signed to  overcome  the  effects  of  the  court 
decision    referred    to    above    should    include 
provisions   to  assure  more  meaningful   citi- 
zen participation  In  the  planning  of  Federal 
aid  highways.  Such  citizen  participation  can 
best  be  assured  If  the  final  authority  to  de- 
termine the  highway  system  to  be  built  with- 
in the  city  rests  with  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Council  as  the  body  most  responsive  to 
the  wishes  and  needs  of  the  community.  The 
deliberations    and    actions    of    the    Council 
must,    of    course,    adequately    consider    the 
views  of  the  people  who  live  in  the  city,  as 
well  as  the  professional  expertise  of  the  high- 
way planners,  and  the  recommendations  of 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission. 
Accordingly,  the  Government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  believes  that  the  final  responsi- 
bility for  the  plan  and  general  design  of  the 
city's  highways  should  rest  with  the  Council. 
"In  order  to  be  free  to  exercise  such  re- 
sponsibility  the   District   Government   must 
recommend   against  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
16000.  Rather,  we  believe,  the  Council  should 
be   able   to   adopt   a   plan   for   the   location, 
character,  and  extent  of  the  District's  high- 
way  system    as   well    as    approve    individual 
highway  project  plans  concerning  alignment 
and   design.   Since  much   work   has   already 
been   completed   concerning   alternative   de- 
signs for  various  highway  projects,  the  Coun- 
cil should  be  able,  if  It  chooses,  to  consider 
various    Individual    project    designs    at    the 
same  time  it  adopts  an  overall  plan.  Such 
simultaneous   consideration   on   portions   of 
the   system   could.    In   fact,    facilitate   more 
meaningful  citizen  participation  and  provide 
an  effective  solution  to  the  city's  transporta- 
tion problems." 

The  action  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  remove  self-determination  from  our 
city  government's  authority.  It  Is  also  regret- 
table that  Congress  would  direct  that  a  spe- 
cific freeway  system  be  built  in  any  of  the 
urban  centers  of  our  country. 

We  respectfully  urge  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  review  this 
provision  in  conference  and  remove  the  man- 
date for  a  specific  system  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

An  identical  letter  has  been  -sent  to  The 
Honorable     George     H.     Fallon.    Chairman. 
House  Public  Works  Committee. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Walter  E.  Washington. 

Mayor-Commissiotier. 
John  W.  Hechingeb. 
Chairman.  DC.  City  Council. 

Resolution  3 

Resolution  of  the  100th  convention  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  meeting 
in  Portland,  Oreg  ,  and  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
June  23-28,  1968 

Tl-.e  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  requires  the 
Federal  Government  to  obtain  the  concur- 
rence and  agreement  of  the  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  the  location  and 
funding  of  freeways  within  their  respective 
Jurisdictions,  and  requires  each  local  Juris- 
diction to  certify  that  It  has  had  public  hear- 
ings. The  Department  of  Transportation  Act, 
Section  4(f).   provides  that   the  "Secretary 
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shall  not  approve  any  program  or  project 
which  requires  the  use  of  any  land  from  a 
public  park,  recreation  area,  wildlife  and 
waterfowl  refuge,  or  historic  site  unless  1 1 ) 
there  is  no  feasible  and  prudent  altcrnauve 

to  the  use  of  such  land " 

These  provisions  of  existing  law  are  con- 
sidered essential  to  full  evaluation  of  high- 
way plans  and  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Nation's  natural,  scenic  and  cultural  assets. 
Pending  legislation  H.R.  17134  threaten  these 
provisions. 

It  is-  therefore  rcsolicd:  That  The  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects  oppose  provisions 
of  H.R.  17134  as  follows; 

Sec.  17,  which  would  seriously  weaken  the 
provisions  of  Section  4(f)  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  Act  by  removing  the  pro- 
hibition against  using  parks,  etc.  unless  there 
is  no  'fcisible  or  prudent"  alternative. 

.Sec.  22,  which  would  force  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  and  the  Government  of  tlie 
District  of  Columbia  to  construct  ail  routes 
as  presently  planned  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem within  the  District  of  Columbia  without 
public  hearings  despite  widespread  opposition 
of  citizen  and  conservation  groups  and 
would,  by  setting  an  undemocratic  and  dan- 
gerous precedent,  threaten  other  Jurisdic- 
tions with  similar  unilateral  treatment. 

That  the  Institute  recommends  deletion  of 
Sections  17  and  22  in  their  entirety  from 
H.R.  17134. 

SCABS  Across  the  Land 
•More  than  any  other  mark  we  make  upon 
the  land,"  President  Johnson  said  in  his 
Conservation  Mesage  last  spring,  "the  sig- 
nature of  mid-twentieth  century  America  is 
found  in  the  more  than  three  million  miles  of 
highways  that  cross  and  link  a  continent." 
The  House  of  Representatives  made  its 
mark  last  week  in  the  form  of  a  disfigured 
highway  construction  bill,  which,  if  not 
substantially  improved,  is  destined  to  leave 
a  trail  of  ugly  scarification  across  the  na- 
tional landscape. 

Adminstration  proposals  for  extension  and 
completion  of  the  interstate  highway  system, 
already  adpoted  by  the  Senate,  included  all 
too  modest  provisions  to  enhance  the  beauty 
of  the  Federal  road  system  and  to  protect 
esthetic  and  human  values  along  the  lines 
of  the  lapsed  1965  Highway  Beautlfication 
Act.  Bowing  to  bulldozer  and  billboard 
interests,  the  House  readily  approved  $12 
billion  for  politically  profitable  new  road 
work,  insisting  that  every  dollar  be  spent,  but 
refused  in  the  name  of  "economy"  to  be- 
grudge even  a  token  $8  million  for  beautifi- 
calion. 

The  hypocrisy  of  the  lawTnaker's  economy 
plaint  is  blatantly  exposed  by  a  provision 
prohibiting  the  deferral  of  highway  projects, 
which  would  be  a  logical  Administration 
response  to  Congressional  demands  this  year 
for  trimming  Federal  spending,  and  by  other 
amendments  that  strike  hjird  at  non-eco- 
nomic aspects  of  the  beautlfication  program. 
A  Congressional  coalition  for  ugliness  has 
even  wiped  out  vital  safeguards  against  rout- 
ing highways  through  parks,  historic  sites 
and  wildlife  areas.  It  emasculated  Federal 
powers  to  Impose  standards  on  billboard 
placement,  leaving  to  the  states  controls 
states  rarely  impose.  It  demanded  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  complete  a  freeway  sys- 
tem through  the  capital  that  has  been  op- 
posed by  local  conservationists,  citizen 
groi3({)s  and  residents  of  jxxjr  neighborhoods, 
setting  one  more  dangerous  example  of  dis- 
regard for  esthetic  and  human  values  in 
urban  highway  construction. 

The  $85  million  a  year  for  three  years 
which  the  Administration  requested  lor 
beautlfication — the  Senate  approved  $170 
million  for  two  years — represents  only  a  small 
installment  toward  the  beautlfication  goals 
envisioned  *n  the  1965  act.  The  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  i.-'is  estimated  it  will  cost  more 
that  $400  million  1.0  remove  one  million  bill- 
boards and  compensate  their  owners,  more 
than  $100  million  to  screen  or  relocate  17,500 
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Junkyards,  and  up  to  M  billion  for  a  scenic 
enchancement  program  that  Includes  asqul- 
Fltlon  and  Improvement  at  overlooks  and 
t trips  along  the  rlght-of-wn*  m  well  as  land- 
sen  ping  and  development  of|aafety  rest  areas. 

The  Administration  has  l  recognized  that 
the.-e  ultimate  goals,  desirable  as  they  are. 
cTiinot  be  achieved  qulckljl  In  the  light  of 
current  budget  reetrictlcnfe  and  of  other 
priorities.  But  the  modesti  effort  that  has 
been  begun  need  not.  anH  must  not.  be 
totally  abandoned  Federal  l^ighways  can.  and 
phould,  be  protected  from  niew  eyesores.  Rare 
scenic  public  lands  must  I  be  spared  from 
further  highway  encroachment. 

If  Senat«  conferees  fall  to  restore  funds 
and  facilities  for  beautlflcatlon  enforcement 
to  the  highway  constit  ctlon  act.  the 
Ninetieth  Congress  will  be  memorallzed  by 
cndloss  mlleo  of  a  hlghwaj  bl^ht  that  haa 
already  terribly  tcarred  the  face  of  this 
onc3-lovely  land. 
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July  10,  1968 


WHAT  COMES  AFfTER  THE 
AFFLUENT  SOCIETY? 


"    HOW.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

OF   DELAWAI^E 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  |UNITED  STATES 
Wed7iesday.  July  10.  1968 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  cle^r  that  the  un- 
wanted companion  to  ou|-  affluent  society 
is  the  effluence  it  produces. 

On  one  hand,  people  kant  the  prod- 
ucts wWch  our  technoloEical  progress  is 
able  to  provide:  and  yej;  they  certainly 
do  not  want  the  varioiis  forms  of  en- 
vironmental injury  which  often  follow 
from  their  manufacturepr  use. 

A  recent  article  in  Tliel  Economist,  pub- 
lished in  London,  outliiics  the  problem. 
It  mentions  the  fact '  that  the  World 
Health  Organization  I  has  documented 
the  fact  that  pollution  is  increasing 
quickly  but  Uiat  in  larfee  measure  we  do 
not  know  the  full  extciit  of  what  is  hap- 
pening or  what  the  e  entual  injury  will 
be. 

In  the  interest  of  a  Iding  to  the  back- 
ground of  this  most  pressing  national 
and  worldwide  probleifi.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  published  in  The 
Economist,  entitled  -What  Comes  After 
the  Affluent  Society?"'be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarkfe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

What  Comes  .•\FTrR  the  Aj-floent  Society? 
Well,  what  does?  Govfernments  are  wak- 
ing to  the  fact  that  once  beople  have  enough 
material  possessions  cro\  rded  into  their  In- 
creasingly small  living  s  >ace.  they  begin  to 
demand  such  non-materiil  luxuries  as  clean 
air.  unpolluted  water,  end  hush  sufficient 
to  hear  a  bird  sing.  And  ;o  raise  hell  if  they 
don't  get  them. 

These  are  expensive  lux\iries;  to  make 
them  available  In  the  h  ghly  developed  in- 
dustrial countries  of  tre  west  means  re- 
ducing the  efficiency  (l.e  ,  by  adding  to  the 
costs)  of  precisely  those  Industries  that 
have  made  them  so  highly  developed.  But 
this  is  Just  what  there  is  increasing  public 
pressure  on  government;!  to  do.  When  the 
same  pressure  forced  the  Introduction  In  the 
last  century  of  proper  sewage  and  clean 
drinking  water,  the  motive  then  was  public 
health  This  time  it  is  amenity  pure  and  sim- 
ple- the  affluent  society  with  Its  emphasis 
on  accumulating  more  afcd  bigger  consumer 
goods  Is  giving  way  to  ai  more  fastidious  so- 
ciety prepared  to  trade  Itnprovements  in  in- 
Uustrial   efficiency    for    A    better,   pleasanter 


environment,  and  in  the  process  making  the 
western  world  appear  much  less  gross  and 
materialistic  than  some  of  the  social  com- 
mentators of  the  1960s  have  made  It  out  to 

be. 

An  amount  of  scientific  effort  now  goes 
Into  finding  how  to  satisfy  this  demand. 
Once,  a  rich  Industrialist  could  buy  himself 
a  halcyon  environment  away  from  the  mines 
and  the  mills  by  surrounding  his  house  with 
a  few  hundred  acres  of  lawns  and  parkland. 
Onlv  the  really  stinking  rich  can  still  do 
this,  shutting  them.selves  behind  palisades 
of  growing  timber  mo  government,  no  new 
t.wn  .-.uthorlty.  dare  cut  Into  a  growing  for- 
est—something freudlan  that  the  psychia- 
trists lalcht  look  Into) .  Even  .so.  they  can- 
not alwavs  escape  the  Jets,  the  supersonic 
booms,  the  rivers  polluted  by  detergent,  the 
seas  polluted  by  oil.  The  kind  of  cosmic 
clean-up  now  being  demanded  has  to  be 
Implemented  by  governments  and  by  public 
authorities  or  not  at  all. 

The  problems  are  considerable.  The  World 
Health  Organisation  has  drawn  attention  to 
two  particular  issues.  The  first  is  that  pol- 
lution Is  increasing  very  fast,  in  the  sense  of 
inlecting  Into  the  air,  the  water  and  the 
soil  chemicals  that  were  not  naturally  there 
before.  The  other  is  that  we  do  not  really 
know  whether  this  is  harmful  or  not.  wheth- 
er it  calls  for  panic  measures  or  is  something 
to  which  the  human  body  adapts  without 
trouble.  Medical  knowledge  about  the  long- 
term  effects  of  repeated  tiny  doses  of  the 
kind  of  chemicals  that  In  large  dollops  are 
lethal  is  as  vagtie  as  medical  knowledge  of 
repeated  small  doses  of  radioactivity.  It  Is  no 
solution  to  say  'ban  all  poUuUon"  because 
that  would,  among  other  things,  prohibit 
the  life  of  cars  and  lorries:  of  synthetic  de- 
terments; of  most  farm  chemicals;  and  U  the 
ban  was  extended  to  noise,  bring  air  traffic 
to  a  step  and  a  lot  of  industrial  processes 
too  The  need  here,  as  the  WHO  sensibly 
pointed  out.  is  for  a  research  programme  to 
(leflne  which  forms  of  pollution  are  positive- 
ly harmful,  which  are  tolerable  in  low  levels. 
;  ncl  If  so.  what  those  levels  i.re.  This  Is  hard- 
er than  It  looks. 

It  involves,  among  other  things,  knowing 
which    constituents    are    harmful.    Banning 
black  smoke  over  London  has  had  spectacu- 
lar results,  visually.  But  chemically.  It  haa 
produced    a    particularly    nasty   problem    of 
pollution  from  sulphur  in  the  now-invisible 
smoke  and  in  some  ways  the  sulphur  can  do 
more  damage  than  the  smoke  ever  did.  In 
the  same  way.  the  sight  of  heads  of  detergent 
foam     sometimes    contaminated    by    sewage, 
rollicking  down  the  rivtrs  and  blowing  across 
fields  and  gardens,  led  to  pressure  on  the 
detergent  Industry  to  change  their  formula 
to  one  that  normal  sewage  treatment  could 
break  up.  and  after  15  years  the  pressure  has 
succeeded.  But  a  i^ossibly  bigger  source  of 
water  pollution  Is  the  chemically  clean  water 
discharged    into    rivers    from    factories    and 
power  stations  at  a  temperature  so  high  that 
It  reduces  the  waters  oxygen  supply,  and  it 
becomes  foul  without  actually  having  had 
anything   harmful  discharged  Into  It.  Also, 
some  perfectly  liarmless  Ingredients  In  deter- 
gents provide  such   an   ideal   diet   for   pond 
weed  and  the  like  that  the  sudden  rush  of 
growth  produces  what  the  WHO  calls    •un- 
sightly  and   odlferoua   scums."    that   among 
their   other  disadvantages   make   it   difficult 
to  filter  off  palatable  drinking  water. 

These  are  the  sorts  of  nastlness  that  rich 
communities  are  increasingly  refusing  to 
tolerate,  and  Industry  would  be  sensible  to 
take  it  into  account  when  planning  new  prod- 
ucts. The  American  motor  Industry  did  not 
really  believe  that  smog-strlcken  Los  An- 
geles would  introduce  its  regulations  against 
car  exhausts  until  the  ban  feU;  then  there 
was  a  rush  to  Install  botched-up  pumps  de- 
signed to  burn  some  of  the  fuel  that  was 
being  discharged  Into  the  exhaust.  But  some 
rather  more  serious  long-term  thinking  has 
shown  that  by  tackling  the  engine  itself,  and 
controlling  more  carefuUy  the  temperature 


and  conelstency  of  the  mixture  of  petrol  and 
air  before  It  ever  gets  Into  the  cylinder,  a 
good  deal  of  the  exhaust  poUutlon  can  be 
eliminated  at  source,  and  this  in  turn  makes 
the  cost  of  cutting  it  down  very  much  cheap- 
er; pumps  cost  »50  a  car;  improvements  ju 
combustion,  only  $25.  Just  how  seriously 
communities  are  coming  to  regard  air  pol- 
lution can  be  gauged  by  the  way  that  Ameri- 
can utiUties  now  find  it  easier  to  get  licences 
for  nuclear  than  fur  other  power  stations  be- 
cause they  have  no  effluent.  There  is  also 
the  utterly  straight-faced  suggestion  that 
has  been  put  forward  by  Soviet  scientists  to 
disperse  smog  over  Alma-Ata.  which  suffers 
from  it  roughly  as  much  as  Los  Angeles,  by 
carrvlng  raounUiin  air  by  pipeline  from  Tic.i- 
Shaii  into  the  city.  Gravity  would  propel  the 
air  down  the  pipes;  it  would  reach  Alma-Ata 
as  a  steady  wind  to  shift  the  stiU-air  masses 
hanging  over  the  town. 

This  is  a  sign  of  how  far  even  the  Soviet 
Union  has  travelled  down  the  path  of  the 
affluent  society.  In  undeveloped  countrlc-^. 
smoke  is  .■-.till  a  welcome  totem  of  an  tx- 
panding  economy.  The  throbbing  Induslrir.l 
city  of  Monterrey.  Just  south  of  the  Ameri- 
can border  with  Mexico,  is  ns  hideous  as  Bir- 
mingham in  its  prime,  but  to  many  Mexicans 
the  belches  of  smoke  out  of  Us  foundries  and 
nulls  are  still  a  thing  of  beauty.  But  then, 
the  coal  tips  of  Aberfan  and  Co  Durham 
were  symbols  of  prosperity  as  late  as  1914. 
And  oiily  20  years  ago.  the  sound  of  a  Jet 
was  enough  to  cause  excitement  in  the  rich- 
est countries.  That  same  noise  Is  vililicd 
today  and  supersonic  noise  is  in  some  danger 
of  being  banned  altogether. 

This  is  one  Instance  where  the  cost  can 
be  calculated  fairly  precisely.  To  damp  down 
the  noise  of  a  Jet — it  is  never  going  to  be 
eliminated— puts  up  its  running  cost  by  be- 
tween 3  and  5  per  cent.  Airlines  will  resist 
anything  that  adds  to  their  operating  costs, 
but  when  they  start  bringing  the  Jumbo  Jets 
m,  with  four  engines  giving  at  full  power 
something  like  180.000  lb  of  thrust,  an  cco- 
onomlc  penalty  will  have  to  be  accepted  if 
communities  are  going  to  permit  that  amount 
of  engine  noise  to  come  anywhere  near  them 
at  all.  Fairly  frantic  efforts  are  being  made  to 
design  quieter  engines,  but  the  huge  Increase 
In  engine  power  of  these  big  Jets  makes  It 
like  pouring  water  into  a  bucket  with  a  hole 
in  the  bottom.  Instead  of  reducing  air  fares 
by  as  much  as  they  otherwise  might  (up  to 
one-third  is  a  reasonable  guess) .  airlines  will 
have  to  sacrifice  something  in  efficiency  to 
sheer  noise  damping. 

This  is  going  a  good  way  beyond  what 
might  be  described  as  Rachel  Carson  country, 
the  campaign  to  cut  down  on  the  use  of  farm 
chemicals  that  .accumulate  after  each  yearly 
application  in  the  soil  and  the  water  until 
they  build  up  to  potentially  dangerous  levels. 
Or  the  campaign  now  growing  in  Britain  to 
stop  the  use  of  antibiotics  In  animal  feed 
because  it  might,  among  other  things,  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  death  last  winter  of  12 
babies  from  a  form  of  gasuo-enteritls  that 
had  developed  its  own  resistance  to  the 
antlbloUcs  that  should  have  cured  them. 
These  things  coiUd  be  positively  harmful; 
what  increasingly  fastidious  communities  are 
seeking  to  ban  are  forms  of  pollution  that 
are  merely  unaesthetlc.  We  have  come  a  long 
way. 

We  have  come  so  far.  In  fact,  that  a  fair 
range  of  research  Is  now  being  carried  out 
In  the  Ministry  of  Technology  and  serious 
proposals  have  been  submitted  to  the  science 
ministers  of  member  countries  of  the  Orga- 
nisation for  Economic  Co-operation  and  De- 
velopment for  research  on  an  international 
scale  into  what  the  civil  servants  now  choose 
to  call  environmental  technology.  This  might. 
it  Is  suggested,  be  more  useful  than  other 
international  projects  into  space  research,  or 
aircraft  building,  that  degenerate  Into  ugly 
squabbles  about  broken  hopes.  It  Is  a  matter 
of  some  importance  to  see.  for  example,  that 
Europe's  lakes  do  not  go  the  way  of  many 
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of  America's  lakes,  turning  Into  stagnant, 
water-logged  holes  in  the  ground.  When 
countries  are  as  cloeely  packed  as  they  are 
in  western  Europe,  control  of  water  and  air 
pollution,  even  of  soil  pollution  that  can  be 
washed  Into  the  waterways,  becomes  a  mat- 
ter that  needs  argreement  on  an  Interna- 
tional scale.  The  same  applies  to  regulations 
about  aircraft  noise  and  car  exhausts. 

Merely  banning  what  Is  distasteful  does  not 
really  go  far  enough.  The  OECD  thinks  there 
may  be  opp>orlunitles  for  actually  improving 
the  environment,  rather  than  Just  checking 
any  further  deterioration  In  what  we  have 
now.  and  among  this  it  lists  possible  control 
over  the  weather,  and  the  evolution  of  a 
technology  for  building  and  managing  cities 
that  would  combine  the  better  forms  of 
urban  planning  with  the  better  modern 
building  techniques  to  make  a  pleasantcr 
place  to  live.  It  may  even  be  possible,  given 
some  of  the  newest  tunnelling  techniques.  tr> 
put  the  main  trunk  roads  underground,  so 
that  nothing  but  local  traffic  moves  above 
surface.  Of  course  a  great  deal  of  research 
would  be  needed  to  prove  the  fe.wibillty  of 
any  of  these  ideas  but  this,  the  OECD  has 
suggested,  is  precisely  what  governments 
ought  to  be  putting  in  hand  on  the  interna- 
tional scale  that  would  provide  adequate  fi- 
nance without  crippling  any  of  them.  Utopia? 
When  the  first  rumours  of  peace  in  Vietnam 
reached  Wall  Street,  shrewd  investors  began 
to  look  round  for  stocks  in  companies  with 
a  stake  in  this  sort  of  environment^U  tech- 
nologv.  along  with  rubbish  disposal,  air  con- 
ditioning and  the  like.  You  don't  find  Uto- 
pians on  Wall  Street;  not  investing,  that  Is. 


EMMETT    DEDMON    ON    •'ONE    NA- 
TION. INDIVISIBLE" 


HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

(If    ILLl:>IOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10,  1968 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  the  Fourth  of  July  has  been  ob- 
served in  its  traditional  and  patriotic 
sense  by  the  Chicago  Historical  Society. 
Colorful  ceremonies  recall  events  from 
the  time  of  our  revolution  against  the 
British,  and  a  gay  air  is  given  to  the 
occasion  by  patriotic  music  played  by  a 
well-known  band.  The  highlight  of  the 
day  is  the  Fourth  of  July  oration  given 
by  a  distinguished  public  figui-e. 

This  year  the  orator  of  the  day  was 
Emmett  Dcdmon.  who  has  had  an  iUus- 
trious  career  in  the  field  of  journalism 
and  is  now  the  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times.  Mr.  Dcdmon,  a  writer  of  dis- 
tinction, delivered  an  address  entitled 
"One  Nation— Indivisible."  His  speech 
was  enthusiastically  received  by  the  large 
audience  gathered  on  the  lawn  of  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society.  I  app)end  it 
to  my  remarks  in  order  that  Members 
may    enjoy    its    perceptive    and    timely 

ideas: 

One  Nation — Indivisible 

(By  Emmett  Dedmoni 

It  is  somewhat  unusual  for  a  newpaper 
editor  who  prides  lilmself  upon  dealing  in  ob- 
jective fact  to  find  himself  billed  for  a  Fourth 
of  July  "oration"  with  all  the  connotations 
of  florid  rhetoric  that  word  suggests. 

In  looking  In  the  World  Book  dictionary, 
for  example.  I  found  oratioii  first  defined  as 
"a  formal  speech  given  on  a  special  occasion." 
Such  as  the  orations  of  Cicero  ( I  trust  I  will 
not  be  guilty  of  the  second  definition  of  an 
oration,  which  was  "a  speech  given  in  an 
ailected  style.") 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  may  be  encouraged  by  the  fact  that 
the  orations  of  Cicero  dealt  with  matters 
of  fundamental  Importance  to  the  state,  and 
it  must  be  In  that  tradition  that  we  are  here 
today  on  this  "special  occasion."  We  must 
also  be  aware  that  it  is  more  "special"  than 
most  years.  Rarely  since  the  writing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  which  this  day 
commemorates  have  Americans  been  more 
aware  or  concerned  about  the  nature  of  the 
government  which  evolved  from  that  Decla- 
ration. 

First,  let's  turn  back  to  the  Declaration 
itself.  If  you  exaniine  the  original,  you  will 
find  that  it  was  adopted  "in  Congress"  by  the 
Continental  Congress.  Many  people  forget 
this,  and  assume  it  was  a  document  dratted 
by  a  group  of  free  souls  who.se  spirit  saw  an 
army  rise  to  their  colors  and  evict  the  In- 
vaders from  Britain.  This  was  not  so. 

Tlie  DecKaratlon  of  Independence  was  an 
instrument  of  government  adopted  by  a  le- 
gally constituted  and  representive  govern- 
ment. It  was  adopted  not  to  eliminate  a  gov- 
ernment but  to  form  a  new  government. 

It  was  revolution,  of  course.  But  It  was  not 
a  revolution  to  bring  down  a  povernme:it  by 
obdurate  resistance  or  disorder;  it  was  a  rev- 
olution which  sought  to  replace  bad  laws  im- 
posed from  without  by  a  rule  of  law  more 
truly  representative  of  the  peooie. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  words  of  the 
Preamble  to  the  Declaration  which  st.itc; 
'  Wc  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that 
all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  r.re  en- 
dowed by  tlieir  Creator  with  certain  unalien- 
able Rights,  that  among  the.se  are  I-ifc.  Lib- 
erty and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness." 

Let  us  remember  these  words  as  we  think 
about  our  nation  today:  for  they  are  words 
that  suggest  no  division,  no  preference;  and 
ro  reason  for  any  American  to  participate 
any  less  fully  in  the  pood  life  of  tills  country 
than  any  other  American. 

More  specifically,  let  us  look  at  the  pledge 
of  allegiance  to  the  flag  in  terms  of  the 
stated  premises  of  those  who  wrote  the  doc- 
ument which  made  this  a  free  nation: 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  ilag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  tlie  republic 
for  which  it  stands;  one  nation,  under  CJod. 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all." 
Again  the  nation  publicly  commits  itself 
to  "libertv  and  justice  for  all" — that  means 
"all  men''  as  the  writers  of  the  Declaration 
intended. 

I  want  to  dwell  most  today  upon  the  word 
"indivisible"  in  that  pledge.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  theme  of  this  oration,  u  I  may  claim  to 
so   grand   a   word. 

I  said  earlier  that  this  was  a  special  year 
as  well  as  a  special  occasion.  The  reason,  of 
course,  many  of  you  will  have  anticipated.  It 
is  special  because  it  is  a  presidential  election 
year — a  year  in  which  we  may  be  uncertain 
about  whom  our  new  leader  will  be  but  in 
which  we  are  reasonably  certain  it  will  be  a 
new  leader. 

We  hear  much  in  a  campaign  year  about 
what  is  wrong,  and  aljout  what  has  been  done 
badly.  Every  election  year  we  also  hear 
promises  from  those  who  have  not  had  the 
job  about  how  they  might  do  it  better.  And, 
despite  public  resolve,  the  issues  are  always 
so  great,  the  emotions  and  commitments  so 
high,  that  It  is  almost  Impossible  for  a  cam- 
paign to  be  concluded  without  bitterness  on 
both  sides. 

In  1968,  too.  we  have  another  ingredient  In 
this  pattern.  The  United  States,  for  one  of 
the  few  times  in  its  history,  finds  itself  as- 
saulted from  within  as  well  as  from  without. 
And  because  we  are  aware  that  "we  have  not 
done  those  things  we  ought  to  have  done," 
we  arc  disturbed  about  the  justice  of  the 
complaints.  But  even  more,  because  of  the 
violence  of  the  outburst  of  accumulated 
grievances,  we  are  uncertain  about  judging 
the  validity  of  the  solutions. 

Overseas,  we  look  anxiously  to  the  end  of 
the  longest  war  (whatever  its  legal  defini- 
tion) in  which  America  has  ever  been  en- 
gaged. And  when  the  war  is  ended,  we  still 
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must  look  ahead  to  the  even  greater  question 
of  how  we  may  keep  our  common  bond  with 
free  men  around  the  world  without  repeating 
the  mistakes  of  this  past  decade. 

At  home,  we  hear  the  voices  of  those  who 
say — "Our  aim  is  to  disrupt  the  United 
States" — or — "We  don't  want  a  seat  at  the 
conference  table;  we  want  to  turn  it  upside 
down."  Unfortunately,  the  authors  of  such 
assaults,  lacking  the  wisdom  of  the  authors 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  fail  to 
FCC  tlieir  only  redress  is  throttgii  government; 
if  they  arc  successful  in  destroying  the  in- 
stitutions of  government  then  they  also  lose 
the  protection  of  tiiose  institutions. 

Make  no  nustake  about  it.  This  pressure  to 
"bring  down  the  house"  is  generating  hate 
in  America.  It  is  hate  that  is  vocal  on  what 
we  call  the  traditional  "left"  but  it  is  a 
hatred  more  Intense,  if  less  vocal — and  cer- 
tainly more  dangerous — on  tlie  right. 

The  English  author  William  Burke  wro:e 
that  "An  intolerant  people  will  never  know 
freedom."  .And  if  there  is  any  reminder  that 
needs  to  be  emblazoned  in  the  heart  of  every 
American  on  tills  Fourth  of  July,  it  is  cer- 
tainly tills  axiom. 

But  neither  can  a  people  be  free  if  they 
do  not  insist  that  their  government  does  not. 
in  the  words  of  the  Declaration,  "become 
destructive  of  the  ends"  for  which  govern- 
ments arc  formed.  Rome  was  not  destroyed; 
Rome  was  a  victim  of  lis  own  decay.  More, 
lliere  is  a  warning  for  us  because  Rome's 
decay  was  due  to  affluence,  to  having  too 
much;  to  enjoy  that  affluence  it  turned  away 
from  the  standards  which  had  led  to  its 
greatness.  Certainly  there  is  a  parallel  here 
ioT  US  to  dwell  on  today. 

What  then,  are  some  of  the  issues  tlie 
United  States  faces  in  this  campaign  year  of 
1968.  when  the  normal  poUtical  differences 
arc  aggravated  in  many  instances  by  the 
aefiance  of  Uiv;  itself. 

*  Tlie  issues  are  many.  But  perhaps  they  fall 
in  five  principal  categories. 

First,  and  over-riding  many  of  the  others, 
is  the  question  of  prejudice.  Are  ■we  ready  at 
last,  to  accept  the  "self-evident  trutlis"  of  our 
founders  that  all  men  are  created  equal  and 
to  grant  them  this  equality? 

Second,  there  is  the  related  issue  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  related  because  men  cannot  be 
equal  unless  they  are  given  equal  tools  and 
skills.  We  cannot  do  this  without  special  edu- 
cational programs  to  compensate  lor  what  has 
not  been  done  before. 

Third,  there  is  the  issue  of  poverty.  There 
is  no  need  for  poverty  in  the  United  States. 
But,  in  addition,  we  are  discovering  we  can- 
not afford  this  human  waste.  There  are  not 
only  better  ways  to  fight  poverty;  for  once  it 
may  be  said  there  are  cheaper  ways. 

Fourth,  there  is  the  omni-present  question 
of  war  and  peace.  This  involves  finding  the 
right  way  to  peace;  it  does  not  involve  with- 
drawing from  t!ie  world. 

President  Elsenhower  once  rem.arked  to  me 
that  when  our  nation  was  founded,  one  of 
the  fuiidamentiil  motivations  was  a  belief 
that  freedom  was  indivisible  in  the  nation. 
Now,  he  said,  we  are  also  finding  that  it  Is 
indivisible  in  the  world.  Ben  Franklin  put  it 
very  well  when  there  was  a  possibility  that 
each  colony  might  go  its  own  way  rather 
than  to  submit  to  a  central  government.  "We 
hang  together,"  Franklin  said  succinctlyr  "or 
we  hang  separately. ' 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  our  cities. 
Because"  the  United  States  is  now,  and  be- 
coming more  so,  an  urban  society,  tills  is 
really  the  basic  question  of  whether  we 
Americans  can  find  a  way  of  living  In  close 
Ijroximiiy  with  each  other. 

This  is  tlie  crucial  point.  For  it  is  the 
j>oint  at  which  people  come  closest  together; 
but  it  is  also  the  point  at  which  our  society 
is  moving  apart. 

W^e  hear  mi>ch  today  of  "polarization,"  of 
"separateness,"  of  "ghetto  linng."  of  a 
"black  nation"  witliir>  the  nation.  None  of 
tis  of  any  color  or  creed  can  permit  this 
to  happen. 
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As  a  widely  known  i)8ychologlst  and  expert 
In  urban  problems — t,  black  man — has  ob- 
served: 

"I  cannot  accept  v^lth  equanimity  a  call 
for  racial  separatism  coming  from  human 
beings  with  dark  sklnp  any  more  than  I  can 
tolerate  such  calls  coding  from  human  be- 
ings with  lighter  sklnsi  Both  groxipe  of  human 
beings  to  me  reflect  the  pathos,  the  despair, 
the  anguish  of  unfulfuled  lives.  It  Is  no  more 
Just  to  acquiesce  to  tjie  demands  of  the  one 
than  those  of  the  ot|ier — particularly  when 
they  are  the  same  In  effect.  Justice  can  be 
served  only  by  remakng  our  society  so  that 
It  re.illstlcally  fulfills  the  requirements  for 
dignity  for  all  human  beings.  This  demands 
that  Negroes,  whites  and  all  others  join 
forces,  speak  together  work  together,  argue 
with  one  another,  anil  fight  the  formidable 
forces  of  Irratlonalit  r  and  immorality  aa 
allies." 

If  there  Is  one  point  in  this  Fourth  of  July 
observance  that  requl  es  oratorical  fervor,  it 
is  this  one — that  we  ca  nnot  let  the  differences 
among  us  become  div,  sions  In  oiir  society. 

Let  us,  instead,  as  tlie  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration did.  say  to  ea  :h  other  th:it  'in  sup- 
port of  this  Declarr.  Ion  ...  we  mutually 
pledge'to  each  other  cur  Lives,  our  Fortunes 
and  onr  Sacred  Honor.  ' 

Recently,  it  was  stated  in  llie  eloquence 
of  the  first  Inaugural  of  a  young  President 
by  name  of  John  F.  Kennedy:  •United  there 
Is  little  we  cannot  do  in  a  host  of  cooperative 
ventures.  Divided,  the  'e  is  little  we  can  do." 
"So  let  us  begin  an>w,"'  he  said,  •remem- 
bering on  both  sides  tl  at  civility  Is  not  a  sign 
of  weakness  and  sinceiity  is  always  subject  to 
proof." 

I  am  indebted  to  51  Iney  Harris  for  a  defi- 
nition of  patriotism  w  itch  best  sums  up  how 
we  may  approach  the  meaning  of  this  par- 
ticular Fourth  of  July 

"Nationalism, '  he  wrote,  "is  thinking  your 
country  is  best,  no  mi  tter  what  is  does.  .  .  . 
Patriotism  is  wanting  what  is  best  for  your 
country." 

Let  us  then,  as  pati  lots,  seek  what  is  best 
for  our  country,  and  for  the  city  in  which 
we  live.  Let  us  move  forward,  as  one  nation — 
indi\islble — neither  denying  the  American 
heritage  to  anyone,  noi  allowing  him  to  with- 
draw from  his  full  hent.ige  because  of  indif- 
ference or.  our  part. 

On  another  occaslo  i.  President  Kennedy 
remarked:  "Some  pec  pie  say  patriotism  is 
what  people  think.  I  s  ly  it  is  what  they  do." 
Let  us  then,  today,  te  unashamed  patriots, 
devoted  to  our  govern|nent  and  to  the  free- 
dom for  which  It  Is  designed.  And  let  us 
honor  It  most  by  actir  g  as  true  patriots  and 
get  on  to  the  doing  o '  what  is  best  for  our 
country  and  all  Its  peoj  les. 


GLOBAL  MONETARY  SYSTEM 


HON.  JOHNG.  TOWER 

op    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TIHE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  July  10,  1968 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  president,  the  latest 
Issue  of  the  U.S.  Neivs  &  World  Report 
contains  an  excellent  evaluation  of  the 
present  state  of  aflairs  in  the  fjlobal 
monetary  system. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  th0  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 1 

There  being  no  ol^jection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  | 

Business  AROui^o  the  World 

A  turning  point  Is  b^lng  reached  in  world 
trade. 
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You're  seeing  this  pattern  In  Europe's 
Common  Market.  Japan,  U.S  ,  Britain: 

Nations  are  looking  out  for  themselves 
first.  Protectionism  Is  growing.  When  coun- 
tries get  In  trouble,  one  of  their  first  steps  Is 
to  cut  Imports. 

Take  FVance  today.  Quotas  are  being 
slapped  on  the  amounts  of  steel,  textiles,  ap- 
pliances, cars  and  trucks  that  can  be  im- 
ported. That's  despite  an  agreed  need  to 
choke  down  price  increases  for  goods  at 
home.  Despite  people's  demands  for  better 
living.  Despite  gold  reserves  of  about  5  bil- 
lion dollars. 

Exports  are  to  be  subsidized  to  ease  the 
blow  of  wage  ri.=es  on  Industry. 

US  reaction  is  significant  Washington 
is  promising  it  will  offset  Pariss  subsidies 
with  special  duties  on  French  goods  sold  In 
the  US.  Retaliation  is  promised  against 
measures  thnt  curb  U.S.  exports. 

What's  so  surprising?  Just  that  up  to  now 
Washington  has  turned  the  other  cheek. 
U.S.  did  nothing  when  Britain  put  a  sur- 
charge on  Imports  in  1964  But — 

Times  are  changing.  Dollar  is  shaky.  U.S. 
exports  face  toughening  competition  abroad. 
Imports  topped  sales  in  May.  More  companies 
are  demanding  protection.  Johnson  Admin- 
istration Is  having  to  react. 

Next  target  may  be  Japan  It  refuses  to 
let  U.S.  firms  manufacture  cars  there.  Auto 
Imports  are  held  to  a  trickle.  Detroit  wants 
to  strike  back. 

Japanese  already  are  being  forced  to  raise 
prices  on  cars  exported  to  Australia.  It  was 
that  or  face  charges  of  "dumping"  cars  at 
below  cost. 

Britain  is  considering  imposing  new  im- 
port controls  to  "save  the  pound." 

Even  an  event  hailed  as  a  landmark  in 
European  history  is  being  tarnished.  Thai's 
the  ending  July  1  of  tariffs  on  trade  within 
the  European  Common  Market. 

No  duties,  no  import  quotas  were  to  be 
levied  on  sales  across  the  borders  between 
France.  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands and  Luxembourg,  Some  184  million 
people  are  covered — almost  as  many  as  in 
the  US. 

Competition  is  expected  to  increase.  Ger- 
mans, especially,  are  looking  for  bigger  sales 
in  France.  Italy,  where  tariffs  have  been 
high.  Prices  may  ease. 

What's  more.  Common  Market  countries 
are  all  setting  duties  at  the  same  level  on 
imports  from  outside  lands.  And  this  "com- 
mon external  tariff"  Is  being  cut  20  per  cent, 
the  result  cf  international  agreements  a  year 
ago. 

Average  duty  will  drop  to  10.7  per  cent 
from  14  4  in  France,  11  in  Germany. 

Trouble  is  that  France's  new  "temporary" 
protection  measures  may  foul  things  up. 
Officials  at  Common  Market  headquarters  in 
Belgium  are  worried. 

Big  mystery  Is  how  much  American  trade 
win  be  helped  by  Common  Market. 

Critics  figure  real  winners  will  be  Euro- 
pean producers,  U.S,  firms  with  plants  in- 
side the  Common  Market.  Not  Americans 
who  manufacture  at  home. 

Experts  in  Geneva  are  betting  world  trade 
will  rise  10  per  cent  a  year  in  both  1968 
and  1969 — only  partly  because  of  Common 
Market  actions. 

"Business  recovery  in  Europe  is  rated  here 
as  much  more  important  than  tariff  cuts 
in  boosting  trade."  cables  our  man  in  Ge- 
neva. 

"Gross  national  product  in  the  Common 
Market  probably  will  climb  more  than  6  per 
cent  in  the  next  12  months,  almost  twice  as 
fast  as  last  year, 

"U.S.  is  expected  to  benefit.  France  is 
bound  to  buy  more  than  it  sells.  Germany 
will  Import  more  and  send  more  capital 
abroad.  Ditto  for  Italy." 

Now  this  question:  Will  Europe  take  new 
Steps  to  keep  the  U.S.  and  other  nations  out. 
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preserve    its    booming    market    for    its    own 
firms? 

Britain,  for  a  change,  is  being  told  it  has 
a  fighting  chance  to  regain  its  past  pros- 
perity. Main  C06t:  an  end  to  some  traditional 
habits. 

So  say  11  US  and  Canadian  economists 
who  have  Just  published  a  study  called 
"Britain's  Economic  Prospects"  for  Washing, 
ton's  Brookings  Institution. 

They  even  say  that  London's  devaluation 
of  the  pound  last  November  should  enable 
Britain  to  begin  earning  its  way  In  the  world 
again.  That's  In  the  face  of  concern  by  bank- 
ers from  other  nations  that  the  UK.  will 
have  to  have  another  massive  international 
loan  this  auttimn   to  turn   the  trick. 

What  Britain  really  needs  to  do.  says  the 
Brookings  team,  is  to  encourage  efficiency — 
not  Just  stimulate  consumer  spending  or 
Investment. 

It  says  business  management  needs  im- 
proving. Labor-relatiotis  practices  are  caus- 
ing skill  s,hortages.  wildcat  strikes,  feather- 
bedding,  low  productivity.  Education  needs 
reform  up  and  down  the  line  to  develop  more 
specialists. 

Problem,  as  Britons  know,  is  that  you  can't 
change  traditions  overnight. 

For  an  idea  of  how  big  ships  are  remaking 
maps,  take  a  look  at  Canada. 

It  is  about  to  build  a  brand-new  "super- 
port"  in  British  Columbia  Just  to  handle 
bulk-cargo  ships  of  100.000  tons  or  more.  The 
port  at  Roberts  Bank  will  be  only  16  miles 
from  Vancouver,  already  a  great  harbor  it- 
self. 

New.  high-speed  loading  facilities  will  en- 
able world's  largest  freighters  to  take  on  coal 
from  Alberta  and  British  Columbia  for 
Japan. 

Catching  Americans'  attention  is  this: 
Shipping  men  figure  Roberts  Bank  may  be- 
come an  import-int  port  for  shipping  goods 
to  Alaska  or  Hawaii  if  present  laws  govern- 
ing shipments  between  American  points  are 
ever  changed. 

There's  new  copper  excitement  south  of  the 
border. 

In  Panama,  a  large  deposit  said  by  some 
to  be  the  most  important  copper  find  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  Chile  has  been  unearthed 
by  a  United  Nations  team.  OfJiclals  report 
15  investing  groups  from  the  U.S..  Britain. 
Prance.  Japan  and  Canada  are  interested. 
Panamanians  rank  It  with  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal as  an  asset. 

Hitch  is  that  the  deposit  Is  in  dense  Jungle 
where  trees  top  100  feet. 

Actual  development  Is  to  go  ahead  on  a 
large   copper  deposit  in  South   Peru, 

Southern  Peru  Copper  Corporation,  owned 
by  four  US.  companies,  plans  to  begin  a 
five-year.  280-milllon-dollar  project  to  devel- 
op a  new  mine  at  Cuajone.  Negotiations  are 
under  way  with  Peru's  Government.  Output: 
140,000  tons  a  year. 

Copper  firms  clearly  see  bigger  markets 
ahead,  despite  protection  trend. 


HON.  DAVID  M.  Mc  CONN  ELL 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  10,  1968 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  David 
Moflatt  McConnell.  ol  Charlotte,  N.C. 
has  just  been  named  by  President 
Johnson  to  be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  45th  session  of  the  United 
Nations  Economic  and  Social  Coimcil. 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  convening  in  July 
and  August  1968. 

Mr.  McConnell  will  also  be  appointed 
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as  a  special  adviser  to  the  Council,  with 
the  rank  and  appointment  of  Ambassa- 
dor of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  join  with  his  many  friends 
in  congratulating  Dave  McConnell  on 
this  well-deserved  appointment.  With  his 
broad  backcrround  in  both  international 
and  domestic  affairs,  Dave  is  uniquely 
qualified  to  undertake  such  an  impor- 
tant assignment.  As  chairman  of  the 
platform  committee  at  tlie  Democratic 
National  Convention  in  1964.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  working  with  him  on  the 
executive  committee  which  formulated 
the  Democratic  platfoim.  and  of  which 
he  was  an  instrumental  member. 

In  addition,  he  has  served  as  special 
counsel  to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  counsel  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Reor.L'aniza- 
tion,  chief  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  War  Department  General  Staff  G-1. 
and  in  a  wide  variety  of  other  Important 
Federal  and  State  positions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dave  McConnell  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  outstanding  record  of 
past  achievements,  and  for  his  continu- 
ing service  to  his  cotmtry  and  his  State. 


TO  WORK  OR  TO  GRIPE:  WYOMING 
YOUNGSTERS  ARE  WILLING  TO 
WORK 


HON.  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  10.  1968 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
demise  of  Resurrection  City  and  the  re- 
sultant news  dispatches  alluding  to  its 
two  undistinguished  niontlis  as  a  tourist 
and  crime  attraction  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  one  Is  reminded  that  on  many 
occasions  residents  of  that  city  were  of- 
fered jobs,  but  declined  them. 

There  was  a  story  in  the  papers  of  an 
enterprising  plumber,  a  Negro,  who  set 
out  to  improve  the  living  conditions  of 
the  people  of  Resurrection  City  but  as  he 
labored  in  the  hot  sun  to  lay  a  sewer  line 
for  them,  and  they  stood  and  watched 
without  lifting  a  finger  on  his  and  hence 
their  own  behalf,  it  became  obvious  that 
job  opportunities  are  rather  meaningless 
imless  a  comparable  measure  of  work  in- 
centive is  also  present. 

At  Resurrection  City  there  was  little 
such  willingness  evidenced. 

Such  is  not  the  case  in  Wyoming.  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  readers  of  the  Record  that,  as  a  con- 
stituent phrases  it  In  a  letter : 

There  are  many  people  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration who  are  out  trying  to  get  summer 
Jobs  rather  than  sitting  and  griping  and  look- 
ing for  a  handout  from  their  families  or 
from  the  Great  White  Father  in  Washington. 

I  take  great  pride  In  the  vast  majority 
of  America's  teenagers  who  do  not  riot, 
tui-n  the  offices  of  university  presidents 
into  latrines,  rifle  the  private  files  of 
public  citizens,  or  stage  university  panty 
raids. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Horatio 
Alger  Is  not  dead — only  vacationing  in 
some  "resurrection"  and  university 
cities — several  of  the  newspapers  of  my 
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state  are  rimning  free  want  ads  for 
young  people. 

The  Casper  Star-Tribime  calls  the  col- 
lunn,  "Free  Want  Ads,  for  Boys  and  Girls 
Anywhere  in  the  State.  Ages  14  Through 
22." 

The  Sheridan  Press  in  my  hometown 
has  what  it  calls  the  "Youth  Job  Market," 
and  most  of  the  Wyoming  daily  papers 
run  want  ads  from  young  people  which 
are  gratifying  Indices  of  their  willingness 
to  work.  Some  typical  pleas: 

Girl,  16  would  like  to  do  baby  sitting  .  .  . 

Boy.  16,  wishes  lawn  work  anywhere  In 
town   .   .  . 

Will  accept  any  kind  of  Job  available  .  .  . 

Will  do  yard  work  and  other  odd  Jobs  .  ,  . 

Boy.  18  in  July,  high  school  graduate,  de- 
sires permanent  employment  .  .  . 

Need  a  good  worker?  'You've  found  one  ,  .  . 

16  year  old  girl  wovild  like  any  type  of  job 
for  the  summer  .  .  . 

Boy.  15.  would  like  odd  Jobs,  painting,  win- 
dow washing,  cleaning  attics  and  base- 
ment ,  .  . 

And  the  cream  of  the  crop  in  my  book, 
tlie  ad  from  a  young  man  in  Sheridan  by 
the  name  of  Mike  Georgan:  "Boy  with 
hay  fever  would  like  Inside  work,"  I  am 
sure  tliat  Mike  will  get  it  because  he's  got 
tlte  courage  and  determination  to  go 
after  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  is  consist- 
ently importuned  to  create,  with  the  wave 
of  a  legislative  wand,  immediate  job  op- 
portunities for  the  "disadvantaged."  But 
it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  create  within 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  "disadvan- 
taged" a  desire  to  take  jobs,  once  pro- 
vided. It  is  seldom  that  a  metropolitan 
daily  paper  is  without  a  help  wanted 
column. 

It  Is  also  seldom  that  the  city  In  which 
that  newspaper  is  published  Is  without  a 
large  group  of  the  so-called  hard-core 
unemployed  and  still  larger  number  of 
those  who  just  plain  will  not  work. 

I  offer  the  young  men  and  women  of 
Wyoming  as  an  example  of  tlie  willing- 
ness to  work,  not  to  shirk,  which  is  fun- 
damental to  alleviating  any  unemploy- 
ment problem  in  any  of  our  cities  now  or 
in  the  future. 


NEW  VITALITY  FOR  WASHINGTON 
COUNTY,  ARK. 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMIVIERSCHIVIIDT 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday.  July  10.  1968 

Mr.  PLAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  small  watershed  program  is 
doing  great  things  for  many  areas  of 
Arkansas. 

One  remarkable  story  concerns  Wash- 
ington County.  Ark.,  and  development  of 
the  47,000-acre  Muddy  Fork  of  the  IHi- 
nois  River  watershed. 

Five  years  ago  the  citizens  of  Lincoln 
got  their  water  by  truck.  Today  they 
have  abundant  water,  not  only  for  home 
use  but  for  industrial  purposes,  too. 

The  citizens  of  Prairie  Grove  are  look- 
ing to  the  completion  this  year  of  their 
own  municipal  reservoir  under  the  small 
watershed  program.  This  will  make 
available  the  water  tliey  anticipate  need- 
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Ing  in  coming  years  for  new  businesses 
and  industries. 

Cooperative  efforts  between  Arkansas 
offices  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's Soil  Conservation  Service  and 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  in  con- 
junction with  strong  support  at  the  local 
and  county  levels,  have  made  possible 
these  most  noteworthy  gains. 

Where  5  years  ago  the  future  of  Lin- 
coln was  in  doubt,  as  a  result  of  alternate 
floods  and  droughts,  the  prospects  today 
are  plowing.  The  same  is  true  for  Prairie 
Grove,  and  in  fact  the  entire  coimty. 

There  is  new  economic  health  in  the 
area  stemming  fiom  better  .soil,  fewer 
floods,  and  plenty  of  pure  water.  New 
homes  are  buildins.  new  bu.sinesses  are 
locating,  new  jobs  are  opening.  This  is  an 
outstanding  example  that  rural  America 
can  be  revitalized  successfully.  The  ele- 
ments of  the  formula  include  effective 
local  participation  and  support  by  con- 
cerned citizens,  and  efficient,  capable 
technical  advice,  cooperation,  and  assist- 
ance by  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
mental units. 

The  story  of  developing  the  Muddy 
Fork  on  the  Illinois  watershed  was  re- 
Iiorted  recently  by  Mr,  William  B.  Davey, 
a  soil  and  water  conservation  expert  of 
national  standing.  He  wrote  for  the  Ar- 
kansas Gazette  edition  of  June  10. 

In  the  belief  that  this  reixjrt  will  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues,  I  include  it  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

MvDDY     Fork     Watershed     Project     Brings 
Prosperity 

(By  William  B.  Davey) 

The  sister  cities  of  Lincoln  and  Prairie 
Grove  in  the  scenic  Washington  County 
Ozarks  are  a  lot  alike.  Both  are  small.  Prairie 
Grove  claims  1,385  Inhabitants,  and  Lincoln 
about  1 .000. 

They  both  have  beaui,!ful  homes,  attractive 
business  sections,  and  progressive  people. 
Their  trade  areas  overlap  fat  agricultural 
country,  with  a  large  poultry  intfustry.  herds 
of  beef  cattle  grazing  improved  pacture,  and 
commercial  apple  orchards. 

But  a  few  years  ago  these  prospering  com- 
munities faced  a  future  of  uncertainty  and 
doubt.  Floods  and  other  problems  stymied 
the  growth  of  the  surrounding  rural  areas. 

Lincoln  was  on  the  brink  of  disast-er.  In- 
dustry and  homeowners  shunned  tlie  place, 
many  leading  citizens  were  ready  to  move 
away,  and  businesses  were  closing  tiielr  doors. 
Tlie  uneasy  people  of  Pr.iirie  Grove  read  their 
own  future  in  Lincoln's  crisis. 

Now.  however,  both  towns  show  all  the 
signs  of  a  healthy,  growing  economy.  The 
ring  of  hammers  signals  the  construction  of 
upwards  of  a  million  dollars  worth  of  new 
homes  in  tlie  past  three  years.  New  employ- 
ment and  payrolls  are  reflected  in  a  surge  of 
bank  deposits — nearly  $1.5  million  Increase  in 
the  Bank  of  Lincoln  In  tiiree  years.  New  in- 
dustries are  under  construction,  and  schools 
are  being  expanded  from  a  fast-growing  Uix 
base. 

Surrounding  rural  l;mds  are  greener,  and 
the  sediment-loaded  floods  which  gave  the 
Muddy  Fork  Creek  its  name  are  now  rare. 

The  ston-  of  how  many  cf  tl:e  area's  prob- 
lems were  overcome  is  a  story  of  soil  and 
water  conservation.  But  the  key  to  the  story 
is  water.  Water,  too  much  and  too  little,  has 
shaped  t!ie  destinies  of  the  people  in  Lincoln. 
Prairie  Grove  and  the  surrounding  country- 
side. 

The  towns  bracket  the  47.000-acre  Muddy 
Fork  of  the  Illinois  watershed  in  Washington 
County.  Being  on  the  east  and  west  bound- 
aries, both  sit  iiigh  and  dry.  The  stream's 
hair-trigger  floods  that  once  came  boiling  out 
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of  the  Ozark  hJghlantte  never  dampened  the 
doorsteps  of  Lincoln  a»d  Prairie  Grove 

But  downstream  floods,  several  miles  below 
the  towns,  set  In  mot|on  the  programs  that 
have  breathed  new  Ufa  Into  the  communities. 

John  I.  Smith,  farnl  representative  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Fayettevllle,  was  one 
of  those  concerned  with  the  chronic  flood- 
ing In  Washington  County. 

•We  suffered  serious;  flooding  of  the  Illinois 
m  the  SOS,'  Smith  saW.  "so  we  were  pleased 
with  the  passage  of  the  Small  Watershed  Act 
(Public  Law  566)  inl  1954  A  group  of  us 
formed  a  Washlngtonl  County  Flood  Preven- 
tion Committee." 

An  application  was  brepared  for  federal  aid 
to  reduce  flooding  on  the  Illinois  River. 

Lincoln  reached  thej  limit  of  Us  water  sup- 
ply at  about  the  tlmfe  John  Smith  and  his 
committee  were  trying  to  get  a  handhold  on 
a  project  for  the  Illlhols.  The  town  spring 
produced  slightly  ove^  100.000  gallons  a  day. 
but  during  dry  spells  '  he  How  dropped  to  40.- 
000  gallons  or  even  lesi  i. 

No  alternate  supply  was  to  be  found  with- 
in a  reasonable  distance.  Wells  were  expensive 
and  not  dependable.  Illncolns  growth  slowed 
almost  to  a  standstU  .  and  dvirlng  the  SOs 
the  Indicator  on  the  town  water  tank  showed 
it  was  nearly  empty  i.  large  per  cent  of  the 
time.      Lincoln's     vol  inteer     firemen     slept 

lightly.  . 

Prairie  Grove  was  nore  fortunate,  accord- 
ing to  Councilman  Bu  1  Horton. 

"We  know  that  we  vlll  need  a  larger  source 
of  supply  in  a  few  yeirs.  '  Horton  said.  "But 
for  the  present,  our  town  spring  gives  us 
plenty  of  water.  ■ 

It  became  apparent  to  the  Flood  Commit- 
tee that  It  would  not  be  possible  to  swing  a 
watershed  project  foi  the  entire  upper  Illi- 
nois. ,    ,.,    J 

•We  decided  to  place  our  support  behind  a 
small,  feasible  projecl  that  would  be  certain 
of  aid  under  the  Small  Watershed  Act.' 
Smith  explained.  "So  the  bank,  civic  leaders, 
and  the  Washington  bounty  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  District  Supervisors  went  to 
work  on  ;he  Muddy  Fc  rk  of  the  Illinois  water- 
shed project." 

•The  relatively  smUl  size— 47.122  acres— 
and  obvious  problem:  of  flooding,  the  water 
shortage  In  Lincoln,  trosion  and  sedimenta- 
tion, made  the  Muddy  Pork  a  natural  for  a 
multiple-purpose  waijershed  project, "  Smith 

said.  .       ,,,„„i. 

Sponsors  of  the  project  were  the  Wash- 
ing County  Soil  Coriservaiion  District,  the 
City  of  Lincoln,  and  jhe  Arkansas  Game  and 
Fish  Commission.        I 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  watershed 
planning  party  staJted  its  study  of  the 
Muddy  Fork  in  Junej  of  1960.  The  plan  was 
completed  in  about  sHx  months,  and  the  proj- 
ect was  authorized  fbr  operation  a  year  after 
the   SCS   team   entered    the   Held- In   June 

The  plan  sought  kxj  create  a  stable  soil 
and  water  resource  foundation  for  commu- 
nity growth  and  ecoiomlc  development.  The 
plan's  four  parts  weije; 

1    Conservation  mebsures  to  control  erosion 
and   sedimentation,    reduce    runolf   and    in 
crease  rural  Income. 

2.  Construction  o 
flood-making  runoff 
controlled  rate. 

3  Construction  of  a  multiple-purpose  dam 
to  provide  2.000.00(»  gallons  of  municipal 
water  a  day  to  Lincoln,  and  to  further  re- 
duce flocxls. 

4  Enhancement  of  the  fish  and  wildlife 
values  of  the  area.  The  Arkansas  Game  and 
Fish  Commission  coi-sponsored  a  plan  to  en- 
large and  develop  a^  fourth  flood  prevention 
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two  dams   to   capture 
and  release  It  at  a  safe, 


dam  for  this  purposp 

Lincoln  had  to  issue  $165,000  in  municipal 
bonds  to  pay  for  a  new  water  treatment 
plant.  In  the  bond  referendum  the  vote  was 
303  for,  and  only  three  against— a  remark- 
able endorsement  In  view  of  the  relatively 
large  issue  for  suchja  small  town. 


In  addition.  Lincoln  borrowed  $301,500 
from  watershed  loan  funds  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  This  waa  used  to  pay 
for  the  town's  share  of  the  dam  construction 
and  for  the  new  water  main  between  the  lake 
and  filtration  plant. 

As  the  watershed  plan  developed,  Lincoln's 
old  spring  became  less  and  less  able  to  keep 
up  with  the  demand. 

Roy  Jackson,  present  mayor  of  Uncom 
and  operator  of  a  hardware,  builders  supply 
and  appliance  business,  remembers  how  It 
was  in  1962. 

•The  town  square  looked  forsaken,"  Jack- 
son said.  "It  had  reached  the  point  that  If 
we  couldn't  get  water  pretty  soon,  we  would 
have  to  go  somewhere  else  to  live  and  make 
a  living." 

During  the  summer  of  '62.  the  subscribers 
needed  more  water  than  the  spring  could 
produce.  Jack  Cox.  manager  for  the  Lincoln 
water  department,  pressed  tank  trucks  into 
service  to  haul  water  from  Prairie  Grove  and 
Payette\'llle  to   keep  Lincoln  going. 

When  the  contract  for  the  lake  was  awarded 
in  June  of  1963,  the  residents  of  Lincoln 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  They  thought  the 
worst  was  behind  them.  They  missed  by  six 
months.  The  worst   was  still   to  come. 

Dry  weather  and  heavy  water  use  in  the 
summer  sucked  the  last  gallon  out  of  the 
diminishing  spring  flow.  Cox  rolled  out  the 
tank    trucks    again. 

•I  felt  really  helpless.'  Cox  said.  'AH  we 
could  do  was  haul  and  hope.  We  carried 
40.000  gallons  of  water  a  day  from  Prairie 
Grove  and  Favettevllle. 

■In  the  fall,  the  school  system  put  its  own 
tank  truck  Into  operation  to  keep  the  school 
open  '•  Cox  continued.  "We  kept  looking  for 
a  gotid  wet  spell,  but  it  stayed  dry  right  on 
up  into  the  winter." 

The  A.  K.  McBrlde  Construction  Company 
of  Fort  Smith  contracted  to  build  the  dam. 
McBride  was  having  his  troubles,  too.  To 
compact  the  earthflU  dam  to  specifications, 
he  needed  moisture.  He  bought  water  from 
farm  ponds  to  dampen  the  asy-dry  soil. 

Mayor  Rov  Jackson  remembers  the  con- 
stant fear  of  fire.  "We  warned  people  by 
newspaper,  radio,  and  word  of  mouth  to  be 
as  careful  as  possible."  Jackson  said.  "We 
couldn't  wash  our  cars  or  water  our  lawns 
and  flowers— there  simply  wasn't  the  water," 
Jackson  said. 

As  fall  turned  into  winter,  the  tank  trucks 
roared  hack  and  forth  between  Lincoln, 
Prairie  Grove  and  Fayettevllle.  Cox  estimates 
the  cost  of  hauling  water  in  the  summer  and 
fall  was  SIO.OOO  in  excess  of  regular  oper- 
ating costs. 

One  bright  spot  In  the  picture  was  the 
speed  with  which  the  earth-moving  ma- 
chines kept  the  top  of  the  new  dam  steadily 
rising.  In  December  the  dam  was  ready. 

Water  pooled  up  behind  the  dam  after  a 
small  rain.  The  surface  was  tantalizing  lower 
than  the  water  system  Intake.  The  water 
department  crew  used  a  pump  to  lift  the 
water  Into  the  dry  pipes  of  Lincoln's  water 
system.  The  float  marker  on  the  water  tower 
crept  toward  the  full  mark. 

A  heavy  rain  started,  and  the  soaked  water 
department  crew  hastily  removed  the  pump 
as  the  lakes  level  came  about  the  intake 
pipe  The  float  marker  soon  showed  the  town 
tank  to  be  lipping  full.  The  water  trucks 
were  parked  for  the  last  time. 

The  results  of  the  abundant  supply  of 
pure  water  were  immediate  and  dramatic, 
according  to  Lincoln  banker  C.  C.  Karnes. 

"This  was  about  four  years  ago,"  Karnes 
said,  "yet  we  have  around  20  new  or  ex- 
panded businesses. 

"In  June  of  1963.  our  bank's  assets  were 
$2  891,297,"  Karnes  said.  "Now  our  assets 
are  in  excess  of  $4,000,000  mostly  in  new 
deposits. 

"Homebuilding  was  a  dead  Industry  here, 
but  since  we  got  our  water,  70  to  100  new 
homes  have  been  built  or  are  being  built  Of 


course  benefits  from  new  homes  and  home- 
owners spread  to  building  supply  houses,  the 
home  furniture  and  appliance  dealers,  gro- 
cery stores,  and  a  lot  of  others.  I  estimate 
our  population  Is  up  to  about  1,000." 

Few  empty  stores  or  ofHces  may  be  seen 
In  Lincoln  Fire  is  no  longer  the  bugaboo 
that   it   once   was. 

•Businesses  that  must  have  water  are  not 
afraid  to  locate  here,"  Karnes  said  "We 
have  a  new  cement  mixing  plant,  for  ex- 
ample." 

one  of  the  largest  industries  to  be  at- 
tracted by  abundant  water  and  other  ad- 
vantages is  a  new  poultry  processing  plant 
which  win  be  built  in  1968.  It  will  initially 
employ  225  people,  and  plans  are  to  eventu- 
ally employ  450 

An  additional  $65,800  was  borrowed  from 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to  extend 
a  water  line  to  the  plant  site.  Karnes  added 
that  an  additional  $167,000  loan  from 
Farmers  Home  Administration  has  been  se- 
cured along  with  an  $88,000  grant  from 
Water  Pollution  Control  to  build  a  new 
sewage  system  plant  and  to  extend  the 
system    to   the    Industrial    site. 

One  of  the  watershed  project's  most  active 
backers  Is  Forrest  Rodgers,  a  supervisor  of 
the  Washington  Soil  Conservation  and 
Water  District  and  a  conimerclal  apple 
grower. 

"Many  rural  people  near  Lincoln  are  on 
the  system.  "  Rodgers  said.  "It  had  400  sub- 
scribers when  the  lake  was  built,  and  now 
has  about  625.  Many  chicken  and  turkey 
growers  now  have  a  dependable  source  of 
pure  water— I  have  a  line  to  my  place,  al- 
though I  am  two  miles  from  Lincoln. 

•  About  all  the  Increase  In  bank  deposits  in 
Lincoln  is  based  on  new  income  that  could 
not  be  there  without  dependable  water." 

Probably  one  of  the  best  indications  of  the 
town's  growth  since  the  lake  has  been  com- 
pleted is  the  Lincoln  School  District  tax 
assessment.  In  1963  It  was  $2,405,634.  Now  It 
is  $3,021,276. 

The  new  families  have  created  a  need  for 
more  school  facilities,  however,  and  a  $70,000 
expansion  of  the  school  Is  under  way. 

Lincoln's  growth  and  health  was  not  lost 
on  Prairie  Grove,  according  to  Prairie  Grove's 
Mavor  Calvin  Bain. 

"We  have  plenty  of  water  for  residential 
\ise.  but  not  enough  for  industrial  expan- 
sion." Mayor  Bain  explained.  "We  certainly 
don't  want  to  outgrow  our  supply.  So  we 
took  a  lesson  from  Lincoln,  and  asked  the 
Muddy  Fork  watershed  sponsors  to  amend 
the  plan  to  Include  a  municipal  lake  lor 
Prairie   Grove. 

Bain,  who  is  a  dentist  regularly,  insists 
that  all  the  planning  and  financing  for  the 
Prairie  Grove  lake  was  based  on  future— not 
present — needs. 

"We  agreed  to  pay  to  increase  the  size  cf 
one  of  the  flood  detention  lakes  so  we  could 
have  water  for  the  future,"  Bain  said.  "As 
finally  worked  out,  we  agreed  to  pay  40  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  the  enlarged  lake." 

•The  financing  plan  for  our  part  of  the 
lake  was  the  first  of  its  kind  In  the  nation. 
The  soil  Conservation  Service  built  in  the 
extra  storage,  with  payment  deferred  for  10 
years  or  such  earlier  date  as  we  might  start 
using  the  water.  Provisions  for  the  repay- 
ment were  worked  out  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,"  Bain  said. 

■We  had  to  issue  $230,000  worth  of  bonds 
In  two  series  to  pay  for  the  system  to  carry 
the   water  into  town,"   Bain  added. 

The  Prairie  Grove  lake  now  under  con- 
s'ruclion  will  be  completed  in  1968. 

Delford  Rleff,  president  of  the  Prairie 
Grove  bank,  surmises  that  the  reserve  lake 
will  be  needed  before  the  10-year  deferred 
payment  period  Is  up. 

••Our  population  grew  from  960  to  1,385 
between  1960  and  1965,"  Reiff  says,  "and 
with  plenty  of  water  waiting  to  be  used,  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  we  will  not  con- 
tinue t6  grow." 
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The  last  multiple-purpose  lake  on  Muddy 
Fork  remains  to  be  built.  Easements  for  this 
lake  will  be  obtained  by  the  Arkansas  Game 
and  Fish  Commission,  and  the  reservoir  will 
be  built  with  fish,  wildlife,  and  recreation 
features. 

Downstream  landowners  are  enthusiastic 
about  the  project,  but  for  a  different  reason 
than    the    people    of    Lincoln    and    Prairie 

Grove. 

John  P.  West,  a  landowner  on  Moore  s 
Creek  near  Rhea's  mill,  said  that  a  recent 
four-inch  rain  brought  the  water  to  the 
stream's  banks— but  that  a  few  years  ago 
the  same  rain  would  have  caused  a  serious 

flood.  .      .     ^ 

The  watershed  planners  estimated  that 
the  flood  damage  will  be  reduced  66.5  per 
cent  but  downstream  landowners  say  this 
Is  conservative.  With  Just  two  of  the  four 
dams  completed,  they  say  they  can  already 
use  low-lying  floodplaln  land  with  more  con- 
fidence. _  _  .„ 
The  total  cost  of  InsUilling  the  project  will 
be  less  than  $2,000,000  with  the  local  people 
putting  up  slightly  more  than  half  of  the 
cost   and  federal  government  taking  care  of 

the  rest. 

"The  expanding  benefits  of  this  conserva- 
tion project  are  difficult  to  assess  accurately," 
Smith  said,  ■but  many  of  us  feel  that  they 
win  far  exceed  earlier  estimates.  The  im- 
proved soil,  reduced  floods,  and  purer  water, 
plus  the  new  investor  confidence  that  has 
brought    in    new    Industries.    Jobs    and    pay- 

rons all  add  up  to  success  for  Muddy  Fork 

Watershed  project." 
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Brandenburg  represented  Harold  Weinberg, 
confessed  slayer  of  Maxwell  Bodenhelm.  the 
poet,  in  an  unsuccessful  motion  for  the 
killers  release. 

Mr.  Brandenburg  was  bom  In  New  YorK. 
He  graduated  from  Fordham  College  In  1930 
and  St  John's  University  Law  School  in  1935. 
From  1947  to  1950  he  was  a  member  of  a 
law  firm  with  Harold  A.  Stevens,  now  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court.  . 

Mr  Brandenburg  had  served  as  a  special 
deputy  attorney  general  for  the  Elections 
Frauds  Bureau,  as  a  clerk  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  of  New  York  City  Affairs  and  as  a 
Commissioner  of  Appraisal. 

Long  active  in  Republican  politics.  Mr. 
Brandenburg  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  in  1959. 

He  served  on  the  County  Republican  Law 
Committee  and  was  a  former  chairman  of 
the  criminal  law  committee  of  the  Federal 
Bar  Association  of  New  York.  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  Florence,  two 
daughters.  Mrs.  Dick  Berger  and  Joan,  and 
u  sister,  Mrs.  Jack  Karger. 

\  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  2  P.M. 
today  at  the  Riverside.  Amsterdam  Avenue 
and  76th  Street. 
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tual  obscurity  "the  boy  orator  from  the 
Platte"  to  his  party's  nomination.  William 
Jennings  Bryan  opened  his  famous  speech 
with  "The  humblest  citizen  In  all  the  land 
when  clad  In  the  armor  of  a  righteous  cause. 
is  stronger  than  all  the  hosts  of  error.  I 
come  to  speak  to  you  In  a  cause  of  humanity 

The  sliver  tongucd  orator  of  the  Platte  held 
the  convention  In   spellbound  attention,  his 
audience  rising  and  shouting  at  the  close  of 
a   sentence   and   then,   at   the   beginning   of 
another,  becoming  as  still  as  a  church.  His 
closing    words,    "vou    shall    not    press    down 
upon  the  brow  of  labor  this  crown  of  thorns: 
VOU  shall  not  crucify  mankind  upon  a  cross 
of  gold  "  brought  silence  and  he  had  walked 
almost  to  his  seat  when  bedlam  broke  loose. 
A    parade,    led    by    the    Nebraska    delegation 
began  around  the  hall  and  for  thirty  minutes 
a  wild  and  tumultuous  demonstration  con- 
tinued. ,   .V.   » 
A    -dark   horse"    fired    the   hearts   of   that 
convention,    enthralled    a    nation    and    cap- 
tured his  party's  nomination  for  the  presi- 
dency bv  the  magic  of  a  speech  which  was 
one  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  ever  spoken 
before  an  American  Political  Convention 

George  FAin. 


A  LITTLE  BIT  OF  NATIONAL 
CONVENTION  HISTORY 


POEM  FROM  A  SOLDIER  IN 
VIETNAM 


MATTHEW  BRANDENBURG; 
MEMORIAM 
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HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  I'HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10.  1968 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
g(X)d  and  old  friend  and  constituent 
Matthew  Biandenburg  has  passed  away. 

I  had  only  recently  joined  with  many 
others  of  his  friends  and  admirers  in 
recommending  to  Mayor  John  V,  Lind- 
say, of  New  York  City,  the  appointment 
of"Matty"  to  the  criminal  com't  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  where  he  would  iiave 
served  with  sreat  distinction. 

His  untimely  death  in  the  prime  of  a 
busy  and  \aried  life  came  as  a  great 
shock  to  I  he  Greenwich  Village  Com- 
munity in  which  he  lived  and  to  those 
with  whom  he  participated  in  many  civic, 
pohtical,  and  religious  activities. 

Our  deepest  .sympathy  is  extended  to 
his  family  and  associates. 

There  follows  the  New  York  Times 
obituary  of  Monday,  July  8  which  gives 
some  measure  of  the  man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  "Matty"  Brandenburg 
will  be  missed  by  all  who  knew  him. 

The  obituary  follows : 
Matthew    Brandenburg.   Lawyer   in   Major 
Murder  Cases.   Is   Dead 

Matthew  H.  Brandenburg,  a  well-known 
criminal  lawyer,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Temporary  Commission  to  Revise  the  State 
Penal  Law-,  died  yesterday  of  a  heart  attack 
in  Beekman  Downtown  Hospital.  He  was  56 
years  old  and  lived  at  13G  Waverly  Place. 

Mr.  Brandenburg  was  a  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Brandenburg  &  Milonas.  225  Broad- 
way. He  had  been  a  trial  lawyer  in  a  num- 
ber of  murder  cases. 

At  his  death  he  was  appealing  the  30-year 
prison  sentence  of  former  Marine  Sgt. 
Charles  Wllkerson  for  killing  a  Vietcong  pris- 
oner    in     Vietnam.     Last     November.     Mr. 


HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

OF   COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVE.S 

Wednesday.  July  10.  1968 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  GeorEe  Fair,  an  outstandmg 
citizen  of  the  city  and  county  of  Denver 
who  has  for  many  years  studied  the  his- 
tory of  national  conventions  has  written 
a  fine  article  which  I  would  like  to  insert 
in  the  Record.  The  article  is  as  follows: 

A   Little   Bit   of   National   Convention 
History 

The  national  party  conventions  are  pecu- 
liar to  our  country.  No  other  nation  in  the 
world  has  anythinp  comparable  to  the 
method  we  use  in  nominating  our  presiden- 
tial candidates.  Our  party  conventions  are 
the  outgrowth  of  congressional  and  state  leg- 
l.slature  caucuses. 

The  Anti-Masonic  Convention  of  1830 
which  was  held  in  Baltimore  was  the  first  in 
which  representation  was  based  on  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  several  states  in  the  Con- 
press.  From  that  convention  to  the  ones  that 
will  meet  this  month  the  national  convention 
has  changed  in  many  ways;  in  the  number 
of  delegates,  in  the  manner  of  electing  them, 
in  the  rules  of  procedure,  but  the  fundamen- 
tal principle  has  remained  the  same,  namely, 
the  democratic  representation  of  the  party 
constituency. 

■Pointing  with  pride."  the  "viewing  with 
alarm."  the  blaring  of  bands,  the  deep  tones 
of  the  organ  resounding  through  the  huge 
assemblage,  the  parades  and  their  banners, 
the  tumultuous  enthusiasm  engendered  at 
our  conventions  mark  them  as  the  t^reatest 
and  the  most  colorful  shows  in  the  world. 

Many  great  and  stirring  speeches  have  been 
made  "in  our  conventions,  from  Ingersoll's 
••Like  an  armed  warrior,  like  a  plumed  knight, 
James  G.  Blaine  marched  down  the  halls  of 
the  -American  Congress  and  threw  his  shining 
lance  full  and  fair  against  the  brazen  fore- 
heads of  the  defamers  of  his  country  and 
the  mallgners  of  his  honor"  to  Beverldge  in 
his  noblest  moments  at  the  Progressive  Con- 
vention in  Chicago.  -We  stand  at  the  Arma- 
geddon and  battle  for  the  Lord." 

One  memorable  speech,  a  political  miracle, 
stampeded  a  convention  and  lifted  from  vlr- 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  .SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  July  10.  1968 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Pfc.  Hubert  "Butch"  Harris  of  Seminole, 
Tex.,  sent  his  wife  a  poem  from  Vietnam. 
Private  Harris'  poem  was  iiublishcd  in 
the  Seminole  News  and  sent  to  me  by 
Mr  Arzie  L.  Kirk.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  and  the  poem  be 
published  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  article 
and   poem   were  ordered   to   be   printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Hubert'Harris 

Pfc.  Hubert  Butch"  Harris  has  been  in 
Vietnam  since  Januarv  1st.  He  is  stationed 
at  Chu  Lie  and  is  in  the  196th  infantry  di- 
vision. His  wife,  the  former  Sandra  Hatley, 
is  residing  in  Seminole  with  her  parents.  Mr. 
and  Mrs  Joe  Hatlev.  while  he  is  gone.  She 
plans  to  meet  him  Julv  24  in  Hawau.  Butch's 
parents  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  J.  Harris  of  Ft. 
Stockton. 

Butch  sent  the  following  poem  to  his  v.-ife. 

•  Take  a  man  and  put  him  alone. 
Put  him  1200  miles  Irom  home. 
Empty  his  heart  of  all  but  blood 
Makehim  live  in  iwamps  and  mud. 
This  is  the  life  I  have  to  live— 
And  to  the  devil  my  soul  I  give. 
"You    peace  bovs'  rock  in  your  easy  chairs. 
But   \ou   dont   know   what   it's   like   over 

here. 
You  have  a  ball  without  even  trying. 
While  over  here  men  are  dying. 
Tliere  is  no  real  w.-u".  you  say  in  Viet  Nam, 
You  use  your  drugs  and  have  your  fun, 
And  then  refuse  to  lift  a  gun. 
■There  is  nothing  else  for  you  to  do, 
And  Im  suppose  to  die  for  you. 
1 11  hate  you  till  the  day  I  die. 
You  make  me  hear  my  buddle  cry. 
I  saw  his  arms  of  bloody  shread. 
I  heard  them  say,    this  one  is  dead.' 

"It's  a  terrible  price  he  had  to  pay. 
Not  to  live  another  day. 
He  had  the  g-its  to  fight  and  die. 
He  paid  his  pric».  but  what  did  he  buy? 
He  bought  your  Life  by  giving  His. 
But  who  gives  a  care  what  a  soldier  gives?" 
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HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

OF    PENNIBYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  10.  1968 

Mr.  JOHNSON  otf  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  of  the  importance  to 
the  Nation  of  the  problem  facing  the 
US.  dyestufi  industry  with  respect  to 
imports  from  abroad.  I  feel  that  it  is  im- 
portant that  I  insert  in  the  Record  the 
statement  presented  by  James  J.  Mar- 
shall, president  ot  American  Aniline 
Products,  Inc.,  toj  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, on  July  1,  1968.  The  statement  is 
as  follows: 
Summary  or  Statement  Presented  by  James 

J.  Marshall.  Presii  ient,  American  Aniline 

PRODUCTS.  Inc.,  to  t  he  Committee  on  Ways 

Atio.  Means.    Hou$e  of    Representatives, 

Jl-lv  1,  1968 

Mr.  Ch.-virm.in  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  .am  James  J  Marshall.  I  .Tppear  here 
as  President  of  Am<rlc.in  Aniline  Products, 
Inc.,  :ind  as  spokesir  an  for  ^n  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mlttpe  of  i;.S.  DyestufT  Producers.  I  vrni  ac- 
companied by  Eugen?  L.  Stewart,  counsel.  In 
.addition,  represenut  ives  of  the  dyestuff  pro^ 
ducers  who  are  mem})ers  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
the  liearlng  room  In 
Each  of  these 
to  medium  size  producer 
States. 


niittee   arc   present 
support   of   this   appearance, 
companies  is  a  small 
of  dyes  in  the  United  t 


We  appreciate  vei>'  much  the  time  which 
us  for  our  testimony  this 


you  have  allotted  to 

morning.   In   the  Interest  of  conserving  the 

Committee's  lime  in 

\ile,  I  shall  not  reati 


Instead,  I  shall  sunmarlze  Its  contents. 


Dyes: 

Acid 

Basic 

Direct... 
Disperse. 
Mordant. 
Vat 


Average,  6  classes  ot  dyes 


Azoics: 

Fast  color  bases — 

Fast  color  salts 

Naphthol  AS  and  deriv  tives.- 


Average,  3  classes  ot 


Intermediates: 

TSUS  403.-18  (B). 
TSUS  4U3.blJ  (B). 
TSUS  403.60  (8). 
TSUS  403.60  (C). 
TSUS  403.60  (G). 


Average,  5  classes  o 


view  of  your  time  sched- 
my  prepared  testimony. 
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There  Is  one  simple,  centrally  Important 
fact  which  you  need  to  know  In  making  up 
your  mind  about  the  proposal  to  repeal  ASP. 
It  Is  that  almost  the  entire  impact  wUl  be 
dealt  to  the  U.S.  dyestuff  industry. 

Ambassador  Blumenthal  said  as  much  to 
the  German  chemical  industry  in  an  address 
on  December  8,  1966.  . 
II 
The  amount  of  duty  to  be  paid  on  imports 
is  determined  by  multiplying  the  rate  by 
the  value.  ASP  is  the  rule  for  determining 
the  value.  The  rate  is  a  separate  factor  from 
ASP.  Tlie  majority  of  Imported  dyes  were 
frubject,  pre-Kennedy  Round,  to  the  rate  of 
40';  .  This  was  cut  to  20     .  No  exceptions. 

Pew  Industries  had  each  and  every  prod- 
uct in  its  line  cut  by  the  full  50"; .  We  did. 

The  second  part  of  the  equation,  rate  times 
value  equals  duties,  is  involved.  The  sep- 
arate agreement  on  chemicals  would  change 
the  "value"  part  of  the  equation  by  substi- 
tuting values  which  the  Administration  it- 
self claims  are  about  half  of  those  pres- 
ently used.  The  effect  would  be  to  reduce 
still  further  the  duties  paid  on  Imported 
dycEtuffs,  below  the  level  to  which  those 
duties  will  be  brought  under  the  50'"..  duty 
cut,  which  I  just  discussed. 
Ill 
To  understand  the  significance  of  the  rates 
and  value  base  provided  for  in  the  separate 
chemical  agreement,  you  must  be  able  to  re- 
late them  to  actual  prices,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, and  the  duties  coUectable  under  the 
pre-Kennedy  Round  ASP  rates,  for  which 
the  new  rates  b.ased  on  the  foreign  pro- 
ducers' price  would  be  substituted. 

We  have  made  such  an  analysis.  Because 
the  price  information  is  in  some  cases  con- 
fidential, this  analysis  is  offered  as  a  con- 
fidential exhibit.  The  results  of  that  analysis 
can  be  publicly  summarized,  as  follows: 
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pact  of  the  repeal  of  ASP  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  rates  provided  for  in  the  'sepa- 
rate chemical  agreement"  based  on  FSP  for 
the  ASP  rates  We  took  our  actual  operating 
resulte  In  1966— the  latest  data  year  in  rela- 
tion to  which  the  Kennedy  Round  agree- 
ments were  made — and  adjusted  our  sales 
Income  by  the  price  reductions,  product  for 
product,  which  the  reductions  in  duty  would 
require  If  we  were  to  hold  our  1965  volume 
of  sales  against  the  sharply  lower  landed 
costs  of  foreign  dyes  The  results  are  set  forth 
In  confidential  exhibit  Tables  VII  and  VIII. 
They  may  be  summarized  here  publicly  as 
follows. 

First,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Kennedy 
Round  and  supplementary  agreement  rates 
on  our  sales  revenue : 

TABLE  2 


TABLE  1 


1965  pre-Kennedy  round 


Under  separate  agree- 
ment FSP  rates 


Categ(  y  of  product 


Average 
ASP;  pound 


Average 
ASP  duty 


Average 
FSP/pound 


Average 
FSP  duty 


Average 

reduction 

in  duty 

(percent) 


$2.71 
3.20 
2.46 
2.54 
2.28 
1.94 


$1.08 

1.21 

.98 

1.00 

.91 

.75 


$1.20 
1.29 

1.03 

1.30 

.96 

.96 


$0.36 
.39 
.31 
.39 
.28 
.29 


66.7 
67.8 
68.4 
61.0 
69.2 
61.3 


2.52 


2.15 

1.59 

3.18 


.99 


1.12 


.34 


65.7 


.47 
.35 

.67 


.84 
.78 
1.73 


.25 
.23 


46.8 
34.3 
22.4 


2.31 


.50 


1.12 


.33 


34.0 


.84 

1.25 

.29 

.91 

2.45 


.20 

.43 

.28 

.69 

.11 

.17 

.21 

.46 

.67 

1.40 

.12 

.05 
.09 
.27 


60.0 
57.1 
64.5 
65.4 
i9.7 


intermediates. 


1.15 


.30 


.63 


.12 


Source:  Exhibit  2,  table  1 

The  effect  of  the  repeal  of  ASP  and  sub- 
stituting the  "separate  chemical  agreement" 
rates  based  on  FSF»,  would  fall  most  heavily 
on  dyes.  The  average  cut  In  duties  for  dyes 
would  be  66 To.  Advanced  dye  intermediates, 
the  second  most  In^ortant  commercial  class, 
would  suffer  a  60%  icut. 

Aside  from  certailn  carefully  limited  pro- 
visions which  are  net  Involved  here,  the  Con- 
gress has  never  authorized  the  Executive  to 
cut  the  duties  pilotectlng  any  substantial 
American  industry  by  more  than  50%.  Here 
we  are,  perhaps  t|ie  most  import-sensitive 
Industry  In  the  United  States,  singled  out  for 


Percent  loss  ot  sales  revenue 
in  1965  assuming  price  re- 
ductions to  meet  reduced 
landed  cost  ot  imported 
products  under— 


CateEory  ot  product 


Dyes: 

Acid  

Basic 

Direct  

Disperse 

Mordant 

Vat     

Total,  all  dyes. 
Azo-c  products: 

Fast  color  bases. 

Fast  color  salts.. 

Naptithols   

Total,  azoic  products. 
Intermediates 

Total,  all  products 


Post-Kennedy 

Round  ASP 

reduced 

duties 

Supplemen- 
tary chemicil 
agreement 
duties  at 
reduced  rates 
based  on  FSP 

22.1 

27.4 

28.2 

37.2 

20.5 

28.7 

10.1 

14.6 

21.7 

31.0 

21.4 

30.2 

17.0 

23.7 

21.1 

18.8 

20.1 

15.4 

18  5 

11.6 

19.6 
6.7 

14.3 
8.0 

15.0 


19.1 


Source:  Confidential  exhibit,  table  VII. 

These  daU  mean  ruin  for  our  companies. 
Those  who  can  lower  their  costs  by  import- 
ing from  their  own  plants  or  other  foreign 
sources  will  do  so.  The  rest  of  us,  and  here 
I  men  particularly  the  smaller.  Independent 
companies,  will  be  forced  In  a  comparatively 
short  period  of  time  after  full  implementa- 
tion of  the  Kennedy  Round  tariff  reductions 
to  close  our  plants,  or  become  nonmanufac- 
turlng  outlets  for  such  foreign-produced 
dyes  as  we  can  purchase  outside  of  the 
closed  circle  of  the  European  and  Japanese 
cartels. 

Just  so  there  is  no  misunderstanding  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  impact  on  our  earn- 
ings— and  the  comparable  impact  on  the 
earnings  of  the  other  small,  independent 
dye  producers,  let  me  summarize  my  com- 
pany's 1965  profit  and  loss  statement,  before 
and  after  application  of  the  Kennedy  Round 
and  supplementary  chemical  agreement 
results. 

TABLE  3 


Net  profit,  alter  taxes— 


60.0 


As  percent 
of  sales 


As  percent  ol 

shareholders' 

equity 


a  two-thirds  cut  In  the  amount  of  duties 
to  be  collected  on  competitive  foreign  im- 
ports. Why?  ^.  ^. 

Having  agreed  to  enter  Into  negotiations 
in  relation  to  the  President's  power  under  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act,  a  few  foreign  naUons 
after  the  bargaining  commenced  demanded 
extra-legal  commitments  which  never  should 
have  been  permitted  by  the  U.S.  negotiators. 

The  Executive  has  now  passed  the  buck  to 

Congress. 

rv 

To  help  you  understand  what  will  happen 
to  us,  we  have  made  an  analysis  of  the  Un- 


Actual  1%5  results 6.9  11.2 

Adjusting  revenue  by  imported 
chemical  landed  cost  reduc- 
tions: ^„  „^  .,  ... 
50  percent  ASP  duty  cut...               (0.9)                   (1.2) 
implementation  ot  supple- 
mental chemical  agree- 
ment (reduced   duties 
based  on  FSP) (6.3)                  (8.4) 


Note:  Figures  in  parentheses  denote  loss. 
Source;  Table  VIII,  Confidential  Exhibit 

We  would  be  close  enough  to  the  break- 
even point  under  the  50%  reduction  in  ASP 
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rates  that  we  might  be  able  through  drastic 
adjustments  to  stay  alive  Under  the  repeal 
of  ASP  and  the  reduced  rates  based  on  FSP 
called  for  under  the  supplemental  chemical 
agreement,  we  wouldn't  have  a  chance.  We 
would  be  finished  ;\s  American  manufactur- 
ers. The  Jobs  of  our  operating  employees 
would  be  lost  forever. 

For  whose  benefit  is  such  a  drastic,  tragic 
result  sought? 

V 

The  dvcstuff  industry  in  the  United  States 
includes  the  American  alTillates  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  European  dyestuff  cartel.  These 
companies  to  their  maximum  competitive 
advanUge  balance  U.S.  production  with  im- 
ports of  dves  and  intermediates  produced  In 
Europe  bv  their  parents,  and  by  1965  had 
captured  'fully  one-third  of  the  American 
market. 

A  second  major  segment  of  the  U.S.  dye- 
stuff  industry  is  comprised  of  four  large  di- 
versified chemical  companies.  We  note  the 
claim  of  the  Special  Representative  that  of 
the  firms  in  the  dve  industry,  "four  make 
more  than  half  of  all  dyes."  Taking  into  ac- 
count the  tlUrd  of  the  market  held  by  the 
foreign  producers,  that  would  seem  to  leave 
IT-r  of  the  market  to  the  many  smaU  dye- 
stuff  producers  who,  like  American  Aniline 
and  the  members  ol  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee, 
are  neither  affiliates  of  the  European  cartel 
members,  nor  of  the  four  U.S.  giants. 

Let  us  be  very  clear  about  one  point:  The 
part  of  the  U.S.  market  which  the  European 
and  Japanese  cartels  can  gain  through  elimi- 
nation of  ASP  Is  not  the  50';;  held  by  the 
four  American  giants  They  are  international 
companies  for  the  most  part,  and  have  the 
know-how  and  resources  to  shift  the  neces- 
sary portion  of  their  production  abroad.  By 
exporting  Jobs  and  capiuil,  they  can  con- 
ceivably hold  their  present  share  of  this 
market,  and  possibly  even  increase  it  at  the 
expense  of  the  foreign  cartels. 

It  Is  the  small,  nonaligned  companies,  such 
as  the  members  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee, 
who  will  be  destroyed  by  the  repeal  of  ASP. 
I.  G.  Farben  dominated  the  world  dyestuff 
trade  before  World  War  II.  and  its  activities 
and  that  of  its  forebears  led  directly  to  the 
enactment  of  ASP  by  Congress  at  the  behest 
of  President  Woodrow  Wilson  w  insure  con- 
tinuity and  growth  of  an  American  dyestuff 
industry.  I.  G.  Parben.  formally,  is  gone.  But 
the  three  chunks  into  which  it  was  artifi- 
cially divided  by  the  postwar  occupation  au- 
thorities have  the  same  talent  for  coopera. 
tion  as  their  parent. 

You  are  now  being  asked  to  rewrite  history, 
to  condemn  .as  bad  that  domestic  policy 
which  more  than  any  other  is  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  creation,  growth,  strength, 
and  vitality  of  the  American  dyestuff  in- 
dustry. Before  you  call  good,  bad,  and  white, 
black,  and  Jettison  a  proven  method  of 
neutraUzing  cartel  power  in  the  import  trade 
in  dyes  as  "outmoded,"  study  our  confi- 
dential exhibit  detailing  the  structure  and 
operation  of   the  foreign  dyestuff  cartels. 

VI 

Has  the  ASP  duty  system  been  so  restrictive 
of  U.S.  imports  that  foreign  producers  have 
been  unable  to  expand  their  sales  in  the 
American  market?  Have  ASP  rates  been  more 
import-retarding  than  so-called  conventional 
duty  valuation  in  other  sectors  of  manu- 
factured products? 

The  answer  to  both  questions  is  an  em- 
phatic "no."  Let's  look  at  the  facts.  Using  the 
average  of  the  three  years  1958-1960  as  a  base 
period,  we  find  that  imports  of  dyes  and 
pigments  have  risen  more  rapidly  than  In 
other  sectors  of  industry;  and  exports  from 
the  U.S.  have  lagged  behind  those  in  other 
industries  because  of  the  greater  domination 
of  dystuff  export  markets  by  the  foreign 
producers.  The  data  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 


TABLE  4 -U.S.  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  DYESTUFFS  AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES,  1958^ 

|ln  millions  ot  dollaisl 


Industry 


Average, 
1958  60 


1963 


1966 


Percent  change, 
1958-60 
to  1966 


Synthetic  organic  dyes,  pigments,  lakes  and  toners  (S.I.C.  28152): 

Imports,  l.a.s.  US.  port    ... 

Exports,  lob  plant 

Balance  ol  tiade..     .       — 


17.2 
18.6 


29.6 
26.6 


60.7 
31.2 


•  252.  9 
,67.  7 


+1.4 


-3.0 


Inteimediate  coal  tar  products  (S.I.C.  2815): 

Imports,    as.  U.S.  port      

tipoits,  lob.  plant 


Balance  ol  trade - 

Chemicals  and  allied  products  (S.I.C.  28): 

Imports,  :.a  s  US  port      

Exports,  lob.  plant   . 

Balance  of  trade. 

Te-tile  mill  product5(S  I  C.  22): 
Imports,  las  US.  port 
txports,  lob  plant  . 

Balance  ol  trade. . 

Nondurable  goods  manulacturing: 

I  mports,  las.  US.  port 

Exports  lob.  plant 


20.6 
48.6 


35.8 

72.0 


-29.5 


67.1 
124.6 


-2.207.1 


•  225.  7 
;  156.4 


28  0 


438.5 
1.590.9 


i36.2 


bbO.9 
1.944.9 


I  57.  5 


899.6 
2,968.3 


-1^105.4 


i^  105.  2 
■86.6 


1.152.4 


7U0.9 
296.7 


.1.394.0         +2,068.7 


946.7 
276.3 


1.229.6 
388.2 


+79.S 


-175.4 
4  30.8 


-404.2 


5,613.8 

4, 455. 0 


-670.  4 


7,012.1 
5, 432. 4 


-841.4 


8,827.0 
7.117.8 


-108.2 


157.2 
!59.8 


Balance  ol  trade. . 

Al'  manulacturing  industries: 
Imports,  las  U  S.  port 
Exports  lob.  plant... 


-1,158.8 


-1,579.7 


-1,709.2 


10,751.0 
13.120.8 


13,694.5 
16. 0%.  5 


19,533.4 
24. 199. 8 


-47.5 


+81.7 

+  84.4 


Balance  ol  trade. 


+2,369.8 


+2, 402.  0 


+4,666.4 


'96.9 


Source:  Trade  Relations  Council  ol  the  United  States,  Inc. 

The  central  point  of  the  advocates  of  ASP 
repeal,  that  the  ASP  duty  system  has  an  ab- 
normally restrictive  effect  on  imports,  is  thus 
demolished  by  the  facts. 

VII 

According  to  the  Tariff  Commission,  two- 
thirds  of  the  dyes  sold  In  the  United  States 
are   consumed   by   the   domestic   textile   in- 


dustry. The  total  invasion  of  the  U.S.  market 
for  dyes  for  the  textile  industry  includes 
both  the  dyes  Imported  as  dyes,  and  the  dye 
content  of  textiles  imported  in  a  dyed  or 
printed  state. 

The  data  pertinent  to  a  determination  of 
the  share  of  the  U.S.  consumption  of  dyes 
accounted  for  by  imported  dyes  are  sum- 
marized as  follows: 


TABLE  5.-RATI0  OF  IMPORTED  DYES  TO  DOMESTIC  CONSUMPTION 
[In  millions  of  pounds,  and  percent) 


1957 


1961 


1%5 


1%7 


Percent  change 
1957  67 


Domestic  consumption  of  dyes 
Total.. 


In  textiles: 
Direct 
Indirect 


Total 

Imports  of  dyes: 

Total  as  dyes,  all  uses 


Of  which,  lor  textiles 

Indirect,  in  dyed  or  printed  textiles 

Total,  for  textiles 


Ratio,  imports  to  domestic  consumption: 

Total,  direct  (percent) 

For  textile  use  (percent)... 


3.0 
6.0 


3.9 
6.1 


5.9 
9.2 


5.9 
9.8 


Source-  Trade  Relations  Council  of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  as  compiled  Irom  official  5tatist«:s  ol  the  U.S.  Tarm  Commission  and  the 
US.  Department  ol  Commerce,  Bureau  ol  the  Census. 


In  the  dye  industry's  major  market,  tex- 
tiles imported  dyes  increased  their  share  of 
the  market  by  1967  from  6'"^  to  nearly  lOa. 
On  a  fiber  equivalent  basis,  imports  of  tex- 
tiles in  all  forms  accounted  for  about  5Te 
of  consumption  in  1957.  and  increased  their 
share  of  the  U.S.  market  to  nearly  10 '~<  in 
1967. 

Thus,  the  dye  industry  has  suffered  the 
same  degree  of  import  penetration  in  its  prin- 
cipal market  as  textiles.  But  unlike  the 
proper,  though  as  yet  inadequate,  concern 
manifested  by  the  Government  for  the  tex- 
tile industry,  the  dye  industry  has  become 
the  victim  of  a  concerted  attack  by  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government.  To  the 
lull  50%  cut  In  duties  In  the  Kennedy  Round, 


your  Committee  is  asked  to  add  further 
serious  injury  in  the  form  of  a  repeal  of 
ASP  and  a  further  reduction  in  rates  of  duty 
below  the  average  level  of  the  50*";  cut 
already  sustained. 

VIII 

The  gross  unfairness  of  the  attack  which 
the  members  of  the  European  and  Japanese 
dye  cartels  have  launched  against  the  U.S. 
industry  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the 
share  of  world  dye  exports  which  each  pro- 
ducer enjoys. 

In  1967,  West  Germany  suppUed  39 r;  of 
world  exports  of  dyes  and  pigments:  the 
EEC.  51 "' ,  Switzerland  and  the  United  King- 
dom together  arcounted  for  SV:;  .  The  United 
States   supplied    6.9 T.  ;    Japan,    5.1  ^i. 
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The  major  point 
West    Germany 
dom.  and  Japan — 
world  exports;   the 

7%. 


that  four  countries — 

Swlkzerland.    United    Klng- 

tojether  supplied   80"^    of 

United  States,  less  than 


TABLE  6.-W0RLD  EXPORTS  OF 


UYESANDPIGMENTS(S.I  T.C. 
b31) 
In  iqatrJc  tons) 


Exporting  country       1966 


West  Germany....      51.880 
Other  EEC 16.K4 


Total... 


Switzerland  ... 
United  Kingdom  . 
Oilier  EFTA 


28. 238 

21.355 
1.304 


Total.. 
Japan 
United  States. 


5,275 
9:966 


Total 134.542 


Pereenl  ol  6  months  Percent  ol 
iwtiole         1967         whole 


38.5 
12.3 


26, 738 
8.046 


39.3 
11.8 


50.8 

2ro 

15.9 
1.0 


13.213 

11.309 

621 


51.1 

19.4 

16.6 

.9 


37.9 
3.9 
7.4 


3.471 
4.702 


100. 0       68.100 


36.9 
5.1 
6.9 

100.0 


Sources-  OECD,   Coirmod  ly   Trade:  Exports,    1966.    OECD 
ComaoMy  Trade:  Exports,    anuary-June  1967. 

The  fact  U  that  he  foreign  cartels  have 
the  world  export  market  for  dyes  and  pig- 
ments very  much  o  themselves.  The  US. 
Industry  Is  a  very  sr  lall  factor,  and  Is  stead- 
ily being  forced  oi^t  of  even  this  slender 
position  In  world  markets. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  attempt 
being  made  by  the  latlons  representing  the 
foreign  cartels  to  k  lock  the  tiase  out  from 
under  the  U.S.  dye  and  pigments  Industry 
through  repeal  of  nSP  and  substitution  of 
reduced  converted  rptes  based  on  PSP  Is  an 
outrage. 

CO  ILLUSION 

Advocates  of  ASI'  repeal  base  their  case 
on  the  allegation  that  American  producers 
can  cut  off  Imports  by  arbitrarily  raising  the 
duty  on  a  product  l)y  raising  the  price.  This 
argument  Ignores  t(ie  reality  of  the  market 
place  where  a  price  Increase  of  $1  per  pound 
would  '3e  required  |to  raise  the  duty  by  20 
cents  and  would  Itself  make  the  U.S.  prod- 
if   It   were   not   already 

•  operation  in  the  United 

States  of  strong  antitrust  laws  and  the  vigi- 
lant attention  of  ihe  U.S.  Dep.irtment  of 
ustlce  to  prevent  [price  fixing. 
In  contrast  with  the  few  producers  located 
In  the  principal  foiplgn  countries  exporting 
""  ■  States,  there  are  more 
of    dyes    in    the    United 


dyes   to   the   United 

than    50    producers      _      , 

States,  competing  v  gorovisly  under  antitrust 

ground   rules  for  aj 

market.  , 

The  real  crux  ol  the  matter  Is  that  the 
members  of  the  foreign  cartels  wLsh  to  se- 
cure for  themselve^  the  power  to  reduce  U.S. 
duties  under  a  sjjstem  In  which  dutiable 
value  would  be  Based  upon  their  foreign 
export  price.  I 

If  ASP  is  repealeb,  the  foreign  cartels  will 
be  able  to  carry  onl  a  campaign  under  which 
for  each  30-ce'nt  reduction  In  their  foreign 
export  price,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment would  contribute  a  further  reduction 


In  landed  costs  of 
To   acquiesce   to 


9  cents. 

the  demands  of  the  for- 
eign cartels,  spoilisored  by  their  govern- 
ments, at  this  stiige  of  history  would  be 
knowingly  and  p\(rposefully  to  sacrifice  as 
expendable  the  businesses,  plants,  Invest- 
ments, and  emplcfcment  of  the  small  U.S. 
dye  companies.       j 

The  sole  basis  for  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  U.S.  dye  mdustry  and  Its  employees 
lies  m  continued  access  for  U.S. -produced 
dyes  to  the  U.S.  riarket.  This  access  will  be 
destroyed    by   the   repeal   of    ASP. 

In  the  name  of  justice  and  fair  play,  there- 
fore, we  call  upott  this  committee  and  the 
Congress  to  reject  the  proposal  to  repeal 
ASP   as   to   dyes,   pigments,   and   dye   inter- 

rYlCHll&trCS 

Thank  you.  Thli   concludes  my  statement. 
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GUN-CONTROL  LEGISLATION 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  HUNGATE 

OP  mssouRi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10.  1968 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  a  recent  article 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  July 
8.  1968.  concerning  an  important  subject 
of  considerable  current  interest: 
GcN-CoNTROL  Legislation 

(By  Joseph  D.  Tvdincs,  U.S.  Senator  of 
Maryand ) 

Washington. — For  30  years  public-opinion 
polls  have  shown  that  four  out  of  every  five 
American  citizens  favor  laws  to  require  regis- 
tration of  all  firearms  and  licensing  of  all 
firearm  users. 

Yet.  most  states  have  failed  to  enact  gun- 
control  laws.  And  In  those  states  that  have 
tried  to  act,  the  gun  lobby  has  succeeded  in 
killing  nearly  every  new  gun  law  it  has  op- 
posed. Meanwhile,  the  tide  of  gun  crime  has 
swept  ovir  nation. 

Now,  with  the  rlfle-snlper  killing  of  a  Nobel 
Prize  winner  and  the  brutal  pistol  murder 
of  a  United  States  senator,  public  attention 
h.-is  t>een  focused  on  the  gun-crime  problem. 
ElTectlve  legislation  may  at  last  be  enacted. 

America  tolerates  a  gun-crime  rate  un- 
thinkable In  most  other  civilized  nations. 
I^ast  year  7,700  Americans  were  murdered  by 
gun,  up  from  5,990  In  1964.  Of  the  336  police 
officers  murdered  In  America  since  1960.  332 
(96  percent)  were  cut  down  by  guns.  Guns 
were  the  Instrument  of  crime  and  violence 
in  55.000  aggravated  assaults  last  >-ear.  com- 
p.ired  with  27.700  In  1964.  Guns  were  used  In 
71.000  robberies  last  year,  compared  with 
42.600  in  1964. 

Opponents  of  gun-control  laws  argue  "that 
control  measure."  Therefore,  to  reduce  gun 
control  measure.  Therefore,  to  reduce  gun 
crimes,  stronger  penalties  for  gun  crimes,  not 
reasonable  controls  on  gun  sales,  are  the  an- 
::wer,  they  argue. 

PENALTIES    SEEN    INEPrXCTIVE 

The  record  shows,  however,  that  stringent 
penalties  for  gun  crimes  do  not  control  gun 
crimes.  The  death  penalty  for  murder  did  not 
prevent  the  5,090  gun-caused  murders  In 
1963,  the  5,634  In  1965,  the  6,552  gun  mur- 
ders In  1966,  or  the  7,700  committed  in  1967. 
Tlie  prospect  for  long  terms  In  JaU  did  not 
prevent  the  27,700  gun-committed  aggra- 
vated assaults  In  1964,  the  34,700  In  1965.  the 
43.500  In  1966.  or  the  55,000  in  1967.  Nor  did 
the  strong  penalties  In  existing  law  deter  the 
40  percent  Increase  in  armed  robbery  by  guns 
between  1964  and  1966  alone. 

On  the  other  hand,  states  which  have  en- 
acted strong  gun-control  laws  have  exper- 
ienced significantly  lower  gun-crime  rates 
than  states  which  have  lax  laws  or  no  laws 
at  :ill. 

Fifty-seven  percent  of  all  murders  in  the 
United  SUtes  between  1962  and  1965  were 
committed  by  gun. 

In  four  states  which  have  effective  gun 
laws,  however,  gun  murders  made  up  only: 
43  percent  of  the  total  murders  In  Pennsyl- 
vania. 39  percent  In  New  Jersey.  35  percent 
in  Massachusetts,  and  32  percent  In  New 
York. 

In  stark  contrast,  states  with  minimal  or 
no  gun  laws  experienced  sharply  higher  gun- 
murder  rates.  The  percentage  of  all  murders 
committed  with  guns  was  71  percent  in  Mis- 
sissippi, 62  percent  In  liOUislana,  66  percent 
In  Arizona,  69  percent  in  Texas,  70  percent 
In  Nebraska,  and  72  percent  In  Montana. 

In  Vermont,  a  state  frequently  cited  by 
the  National  Rifle  Association  as  having 
weak  gun  laws  but  low  gun-crime  rates,  there 
were  only  Beren  murdera  between  1962  and 
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1965.  but  all  seven  were  by  guns,  for  a  100 
percent  gun-murder  rate  I 

PROVISIONS  or  Bn-L   ootlined 

We  have  waited  too  long  for  an  effective, 
rational,  nationwide  gun  policy. 

More  than  15  senators,  including  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield,  have  Joined  me  In 
Introductlng  a  bill.  S.  3634.  which  If  enacted 
would  substantially  reduce  gun  crime.  This 
bin,  the  "national  gun  crime  prevention  act." 
would  provide  for  registration  of  all  firearms 
and  licensing  of  all  firearms  and  ammunition 
users.  It  would  disqualify  felons,  drug  ad- 
dicts, alcoholics,  mental  incompetents,  and 
Juveniles  from  owning  firearms  but  would  in 
no  way  Interfere  with  or  significantly  In- 
ccnvenlence  law-abiding  citizens. 

The  "national  gun  crime  prevention  act" 
would  put  primary  responsibility  on  the 
states  for  action  but  would  provide  a  mini- 
mum floor  of  federal  protection  In  any  sute 
v.'hlch  does  not  act  to  protect  Its  own  citizens 
from  gun  crime. 

The  registration  of  nil  firearms  and  fire- 
arm sales  would  give  the  police  the  means  to 
quickly  trace  guns  used  In  crime  to  their 
last-known  owner.  The  usefulness  of  regis- 
tration was  clearly  demonstrated  in  Sen. 
Robert  F.  Kennedy's  assassination; 

The  first  Identification  of  the  suspect  in 
that  case  came  not  from  his  own  lips,  but 
by  tr.-ictng  the  ownership  of  the  alleged  mur- 
der weapon,  under  California's  firearms  reg- 
istration system,  to  the  suspect's  family. 

RECOMMENDATION    COMPLEMENTED? 

But  registration,  whUe  vital  to  improved 
law  enforcement,  must  be  linked  to  an  effec- 
tive system  of  lioenslng  gun  users  In  order  to 
weed  out  persons  who,  by  reason  of  criminal 
record,  drug  addiction,  alcoholism,  mental  in- 
competence, or  age  should  not  be  entrusted 
with  a  gun  in  the  first  place. 

This  nationwide  gun-reglstratlon  and  li- 
censing law  I  have  proposed  would  not  pre- 
vent the  purchase  of  firearms  by  any  law- 
abiding  citizens — including  hunters,  sports- 
men, collectors,  homeowners,  shopkeepers, 
and  their  families.  Nor  would  It  disarm  or 
significantly  inconvenience  them.  It  would 
inconvenience  criminals,  drug  .addicts,  al- 
coholics, mental  incompetents,  aliens,  and 
Juveniles. 

The  "national  gun  crime  prevention  act" 
complements  the  Interstate  firearms  sale  leg- 
islation the  President  has  recommended.  The 
Presidents  biU  Is  Intended  to  make  state  gun 
laws  enforceable  by  preventing  out-of-state 
mall  order  or  over-the-counter  gun  pur- 
chases. As  long  as  any  citizen  of  a  strong- 
gun-law  state  can  avoid  that  law  by  using 
the  malls  or  by  slipping  Into  a  neighboring 
sUte  to  purchase  a  firearm,  the  strong  state 
law  Is  useless. 

The  portion  of  the  President's  Interstate 
gun  sales  bUl  relaUng  to  pistols  has  already 
been  enacted  by  Ckjngress.  Legislation  to  add 
rifles  and  shotguns  to  that  law  now  Is  pend- 
ing In  CX>ngreas. 

But  the  President's  bill,  which  I  fully  sup- 
port, would  not  create  state  gun  laws  where 
there  are  none  today.  My  bill  complements 
the  President's  gun-sales  legislation  by  pro- 
viding an  Impetus  for  the  states  to  enact 
their  own  gun-control  laws  where  inade- 
quate laws  now  exist  and  by  providing  fed- 
eral protection  from  gun  crimes  for  citizens 
m  states  which  do  not  enact  reasonable  fire- 
arms-registration and  licensing  laws. 

FEDERAL    LEGISLATION    ASKED 

The  President,  the  Attorney  General,  the 
cilrector  of  the  FBI.  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Admlnls- 
traUon  of  JusUce.  the  International  Associ- 
ation of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the  American  Bar 
Association,  and  state  and  local  law-enforce- 
ment officials  all  across  the  country  have 
recommended  federal  flrearms-control  legis- 
lation. 

A  nationwide  Harris  Poll  of  public  opinion 
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released  on  April  22,  1968.  reports  that  three 
out  of  every  four  Americans,  and  two  out  of 
every  three  gun  owners,  want  stringent  gun 
contxols. 

This  week  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
meets  to  consider  the  President's  rifle  and 
i  hotgun  sales  bill  and  my  licensing  and  reg- 
istration amendment  to  It. 

Public  support  for  my  bill  and  for  the 
Prc'sident's  legislation  has  been  expressed  in 
a  rearly  Incredible  number  of  letters  to  Con- 
cress  But  the  opponents  of  that  legislation 
arc  writing,  too.  The  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion which  boasts  that  it  can  Inspire  over- 
nlclit  500.000  letters  to  Congress  ugaln.st  gun 
control  Issued  a  bulletin  to  lis  million  mem- 
bers on  June  14,  urging  them  to  write  Con- 
gre.ss  against  this  urgently  needed  new  gun 
regulation.  The  NRA  mall  produced  by  that 
bulletin  Is  still  coming  In. 

If  you  believe  we  should  have  the  kind  of 
legislation  I  have  proposed,  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  let  yoiir  elected  representatives 
know  about  it  bv  \HTitlng  today  to  ask  them 
t3  vote  for  S.  3634,  the  "national  gun  crime 
prevention  act." 

Con 


(By  Harold  W.  Classen,  president.  National 
Rifle  Association  of  Anierica) 
Washington.— Reason  has  returned  to  the 
Halls  of  Congress,  apparently,  and  the 
hysterical  drive  to  pass  new  gun-control 
laws— <i-nt/  kind  of  gun-control  laws— has 
l>een  slowed  down  to  give  members  time  to 
consider  more  carefully  a  matter  that  will 
affect  every  citizen  of  this  country. 

on  June  27.  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee voted  7-5  to  postpone  further  action  on 
the  measures  until  Wednesday,  July  10.  So 
this  week  it  once  again  Is  considering  legisla- 
tive proposals  to  ( 1 )  stop  all  interstate  sales 
of  rifles,  shotguns,  and  ammunition  except 
between  licensed  dealers  and  manufacturers; 
(2)  require  national  registration  of  all  fire- 
arms in  the  United  States;  and  (3)  require 
that  every  gun  owner  be  licensed  by  the  fed- 
eral government. 

Some  weeks  ago.  the  committee  completed 
action  on  a  bill  to  prohibit  interstate  sales 
of  pistols,  except  between  dealers,  and  this 
has  since  become  law. 

I  think  this  is  enough,  and  I  have  advised 
the  Congress,  on  behalf  of  the  more  than 
one-million  members  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association  and  millions  of  other  sportsmen 
and  gun  owners,  that  we  should  first  con- 
centrate on  making  this  tough  new  pistol  law 
work  before  rushing  Into  something  else. 

The  proponents  of  some  of  the  ndlculovis 
new  plans  to  control  guns  have  stated  flatly 
that  guns  cause  crime  just  by  their  very 
existence  and  availability.  The  legislation 
they  are  trying  to  force  down  the  Congress's 
throat  even  says  so. 

I'm  not  naive  enough  to  buy  such  non- 
sense as  that.  A  gun  is  no  more  responsible 
for  causing  crime  than  is  an  automobile  or  a 
box  of  matches  or  any  other  "lethal"  Instru- 
ment that  man  has  invented  or  made  useful. 
A  gun  is  a  tool,  no  more  than  that. 
PUT  criminals  behind  bars 
So  it  Is  the  human  who  misuses  a  gun  who 
must  be  controlled,  not  the  Inanimate  object 
he  puts  to  misuse. 

I  say  put  the  criminals  behind  bars  when 
they  break  the  law.  Enforce  the  laws  we  al- 
ready have,  without  jousting  vrtth  the  wind- 
mill of  legislation  for  the  sake  of  legislation. 
The  gun  laws  already  on  our  books — there 
are  more  than  20.000  of  them  at  the  federal, 
state,  and  local  levels — have  teeth  in  them. 
Let  us  use  these  teeth. 

But  a  look  at  the  situation  during  some  of 
lh2  recent  rioting  will  show  us  that  we  are 
not  enforcing  many  of  our  laws.  In  many 
Jurisdictions,  the  police  were  actually 
ordered  not  to  interfere  with  "peaceful" 
looters — so  long  as  they  didnt  get  too  greedy! 
What  l-.ind  of  nonsense  is  that?  Any  child 
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who  has  dutiful.  God-fearing  parents  has 
been  taught  that  It's  wTong  to  steal;  that 
penalties  are  meted  out  to  those  who  break 
this  rule:  th.at,  Inevitably,  you  can't  get  away 
with   It. 

But  what  did  many  of  the  looters  and  the 
fire  bombers  tell  the  police?  "We  only  did 
what  evervbodv  else  was  doing." 

The  worst  of  this  Is  that  they  were  almost 
right,  for  there  was  very  little,  if  any,  attempt 
to  stop  them,  In  some  areas. 

This  is  wrong.  And  if  this  is  wrong,  so  Is  a 
system  that  permits  a  man  to  walk  out  of  jail 
on  bond  and  kill  another  human  being  while 
under  a  charge  of  committing  a  crime  in 
which  he  used  a  gun. 

ARGUMENT    CHALLENGED 

The  use  of  a  gun  In  a  crime  should  carry 
with  it  the  most  severe  penalties.  The  im- 
position of  an  additional  prison  sentence — 
over  and  above  the  sentence  meted  out  for 
the  crime  itself — should  be  mandatory  on 
the  courts.  They  should  not  have  complete 
discretion  to  refuse  to  impose  such  an  addi- 
tional sentence. 

Most  of  those  who  commit  violent  felonies 
are  criminal  repeaters,  persons  who  have  al- 
ready established  a  criminal  record.  They  not 
onlv  should  be  denied  access  to  guns,  but 
they  should  also  be  taken  from  the  streets  to 
serve  long  and  harsh  prison  ?entences.  behind 
bars  where  they  cannot  get  at  peaceful 
citizens. 

The  argument  is  made  that  regictratlon  of 
all  guns  with  the  federal  governmeni,  will  aid 
greatly  in  reducing  crime. 
How? 

Who  can  believe.  In  the  first  place,  that 
any  criminal  will  willingly  register  a  gun? 
For  all  practical  purposes,  none  do  now,  so 
why  should  we  expect  that  they  will  because 
we  have  another  new  Law  for  them  to  break? 
A  national  gun-registration  law  would 
simply  create  a  nice,  neat,  lost-and-found 
system,  -so  that  when  the  police  arrest  some- 
one with  an  illegal  gun,  they  will  be  able  to 
locate  the  owner  and  return  the  firearm  to 
him.  That's  all  it  would  accomplish,  and  in 
most  Jurisdictions  It  Is  the  common  practice 
to  look  up  the  owner  of  a  gun  anyway  and, 
If  he  is  a  responsible  citizen  who  has  simply 
had  his  gun  stolen,  return  it  to  him. 

We  don't  need  the  help  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  a  massive  new  government 
agency  to  handle  something  like  this  that 
could"  cost  the  American  taxpayers  up  to  $5 
billion. 

It  is  said  that  "we  register  automobiles, 
why  not  guns?"  The  truth  Is.  we  register  cars 
at  the  st.ate  level,  not  the  national  level. 
Some  states  already  have  registration  laws 
for  guns,  and  some  have  laws  that  more  sim- 
ply require  identification  cards  for  gun 
owners. 

federal  licensing  opposed 
The  NRA  has  traditionally  not  interjected 
Itself  Into  state  or  local  affairs,  and  we  have 
not  taken  a  stixnd  agaliist  such  laws.  Indeed, 
we  are  watching  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest 
to  see  how  well  these  laws  will  work  over  a 
period  of  time. 

We  certainly  oppose  the  idea  of  licensing 
gun  owners  at  the  federal  level.  We  believe 
that  this  Is  the  tj^pe  of  authority  that  should 
reside  in  local  or  state  hands,  for  conditions 
differ  greatly  In  our  country,  from  state  to 
state,  and  city  to  city. 

I  say  let  Wyoming  regulate  the  use  of 
guns  within  Its  borders,  and  let  New  York 
State  or  New  York  City  regulate  the  use  of 
guns  within  their  Jurisdictions,  for  there  Just 
is  no  need  to  regulate  them  uniformly  when 
conditions  in  these  areas  so  far  apart  are  so 
vas'ly  different. 

It  is  said  that  mail-order  sales  of  pistols 
are  banned  under  the  law  recently  passed  by 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President,  so  why 
not  rifles  and  shotguns?  There's  a  good 
reason  why  not. 

Firearms  play  a  part  in  only  3.4  percent  of 
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the  more  than  three  million  major  crimes 
each  year,  according  to  statistics  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation.  Firearms  of  all 
tvpes.  including  zip  guns,  gangster  weapons, 
and  weapons  t>elteved  u-  be  guns  (the  crim- 
inal hand  In  the  coat  pocket,  for  Instance), 
were  involved  in  110,000  of  the  total  of  3.2 
million  major  crimes  In  1960  (homicide, 
forcible  rape,  aggravated  as.>:ault,  robbery, 
burglary,  larceny,  auto  theft )  Rifles  and 
shotguns  were  Involved  In  less  than  one-half 
of  one  percent  (0.005). 

ACCENT    PUT    ON     PISl'OL    CONTROL 

This  means  that.  If  all  firearms  were  re- 
moved from  America,  this  nation  would  still 
have  96  6  percent  of  Its  major  crimes,  and 
the  removal  of  all  rifles  and  shotguns  would 
reduce  the  major  crime  rate  by  only  .005  per- 
cent, leaving  us  still  with  99  5  percent  of 
major  crimes. 

V>'e  now  have  a  stiff  new  plstol-conUol  law 
on  our  law  books.  Let's  go  to  work  with  that, 
and  not  waste  our  time  on  rifles  and  shot- 
guns when  they  make  i^uch  a  small  contribu- 
tion to  our  national  crime  rate. 

The   National    Rifle   Association   for   years 

has   urged   a  law   to  control   pistols,   for  we 

long  ago  recognized  this  problem.  We  believe 

there  should  be  a   "coollng-off  period  "  before 

■   a  cust<:>mer  can  obtivin  a  pistol. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  taken 
Its  own  "coollng-off  period."  Now  that  It  has 
had  time  to  consider  tho«;e  ramifications,  let 
us  hope  the  Judiciary  Committee  will  act 
with  cool  and  calm  Judgment  and  support 
t.ie  principle  of  law  and  order  instead  of 
legislation  for  the  sake  of  legislation. 


RESOLUTION  OF  LAW   AND  ORDER 

Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10.  1968 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  a  meetinc  In  Atlanta,  Ga..  on  April 
23.  1968.  the  National  Association  of 
Insui-ance  Apent.s  adopted  a  resolution 
of  law  and  order.  I  think  that  this  reso- 
lution is  especially  important  at  this  time 
and  I  am  placing  it  in  the  Record  for  the 
Information  of  my  coUeagoies  in  the 
House. 

Resolution  of  Law  and  Order  in  the  Untted 
States  of  America 
Whereas:  We  have  watched  with  mounting 
concern  the  utter  disregard  of  the  law  and 
order  which  is  a  vital  part  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system  of  this  country,  and  have  been 
appalled  at  the  lack  of  support  lor  law  en- 
forcement as  regards  the  protection  of  the 
property  rights  of  the  individual  citizen  and. 
Whereas:  This  defiance  of  the  authority 
of  the  properly-constituted  police  power  oi 
the  sute  has  led  to  the  loss  of  hundreds  of 
innocent  lives  of  men.  women  :uid  children. 
and  to  the  destrucUon  of  mllUons  of  dollars 
worth  of  private  and  publicly-owned  prop- 
ertv  and. 

Whereas:  The  corporate  structure  and 
capital  reserves  of  major  Insurance  com- 
panies have  been,  and  are  being,  severely 
taxed  because  of  lawlessness  and  disorders 
and  It  has  been  necessary  for  insurance  com- 
panies to  seek  Federal  funds  to  support  them 
in  discharging  obhgations  for  future  ex- 
pected losses  under  insurance  contracts  ar.d. 
Whereas:  Under  no  guise  of  cieprivat.on 
and  povertv  can  the  continued  use  of  vio- 
lence and  force  be  Justified  or  tolerated,  and. 
Whereas:  The  continued  use  of  violence, 
looting  and  uiUatn-fulness  is  leading  Inevit- 
ablv  to  the  destruction  of  our  Democracy. 

Now.    therefore,    be   it    resolved.   That    the 
National    Assoclhtlon    of    Insurance    Agents. 
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through  Its  Board  of  Directors  and  Officers 
here  assembled  iq  Atlanta.  Georgia,  on  this 
Twenty-Third  Dajr  of  April,  1968,  with  the 
deepest  concern  ft)r  the  preservation  of  our 
Democracy,  urges*  that  all  city,  State  :ind 
Federal  Officials  be  supported  with  every 
facility  of  the  la^  In  prevention  of  the  fur- 
ther loss  of  life  atid  destruction  of  property 
so  that  the  resoui^es  of  this  country  and  the 
personal  and  property  rights  of  its  citizens 
be  protected  to  tlie  fullest  extent  possible,  so 
that  the  wealth  tind  efforts  of  our  country 
can  be  properly  channeled  to  help  those  who 
are  under-prlvlleaed  in  our  society  and  who 
legitimately  petlt^n  for  relief  of  their  prob- 
lems through  e!=»  '>'ii--'"-'1  chiuuiels. 
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HOW  TO  SAME  BILLIONS  IN  TAX 
DOLLARS 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    l4ASSACHUSrrTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10.  1968 

Mv.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  h^s  been,  for  .several  years, 
a  clear  and  growing  need  to  economize 
with  the  taxpayer's  dollar.  We  have 
reached  the  point  where  wo  must  now  en- 
force drastic  cuts  on  every  department 
and  agency  in  oiider  to  maintain  a  meas- 
ure of  economic  I  stability. 

Had  we  undeixakcn,  several  years  ago 
to  investigate  th^  economy  and  efficiency 
of  the  Federal  Establishment,  to  elimi- 
nate overlapping  programs,  waste  and 
duplication  of  enorts,  to  anticipate  costly 
crisis  situation^,  then  perhaps  there 
would  be  less  necii  today  to  place  the  bur- 
den of  fiscal  res|>onsibility  on  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer. 

Three  years  a^o.  40  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  joined  in  qosponsoring  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  new  commission  which  would 
have,  in  a  like  mbnner  as  its  predecessor, 
the  Hoover  Comiiiission.  conducted  such 
an  investigation  and  provided  the  vehicle 
for  establishing  la  sound  Federal  spend- 
ing policy.  The  ieed  for  such  a  commis- 
sion has  been  briught  into  sharp  focus  by 
today's  events. 

A  distinguished  citizen  of  Massachu- 
setts, John  F.  Grleason.  of  Tewksbury, 
who  devoted  countless  hours  to  suppoit 
the  work  of  the  first  Hoover  Commission, 
has  called  to  mV  attention  an  excellent 
article  which  appeared  in  the  July  issue 
of  Nation's  Busirtess.  I  would  like  to  share 
that  article,  "How  To  Save  Billions  in 
Tax  Dollars, '  with  my  colleagues,  and  I 
include  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
How  To  Save  Ekllions  in  Tax  Dollars 

"The  time  is  ripi  for  a  general  overhauling, 
for  going  througn  the  government  with  a 
fine-tooth  comb  and  for  casting  some  light 
Into  all  the  many  dark  places." 

With  these  wordfe  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Expenditures  In  the  Executive  Departments 
21  years  ago  helped  launch  the  historic 
Hoover  Commlssloh  (headed  by  former  Presi- 
dent Herbert  Ho<)ver)  which  conducted  a 
sweeping  study  of  ^he  federal  government  re- 
sulting in  saving^  of  billions  of  taxpayer 
dollars.  i 

The  time  Is  evejn  more  ripe  today,  many 
believe,  to  delve  inito  evidence  of  government 
waste,  overlapping;  and  duplication. 

Since  1956 — wh9n  a  second  Hoover  Com- 
mission made  its  final  report  to  the  people — 
the  federal  budget  has  doubled  and  domestic 
spending  alone  ha»  skyrocketed  170  per  cent. 

The  fiscal  1969  federal  budget  of  $186  bll- 
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lion  means  that  we  will  soon  be  spending 
$19  9  million  every  hour  of  every  day. 

An  effort  has  been  underway  In  Congress 
to  create  a  new  Hoover-type  Commission. 
This  has  been  greatly  intensified  In  the  cur- 
rent session  of  Congress  and  might  have 
succeeded  with  a  little  push  from  the  White 
House. 

Congressional  support  for  the  proposal  Is 
now  so  broad  tha.t  legislation  for  a  new 
Hoover  Commission  could  clear  the  Ninety- 
first  Congress  opening  In  January.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  strong  likelihood  that  both  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  nominees — whoever 
they  may  be-  will  come  out  for  some  form 
of  a  wide-ranging  .study  of  the  government's 
operations. 

The  government  has  'oecome  so  vast,  so 
complex,  it  is  difficult  even  for  experts  to 
determine  what  agency  is  doing  what,  for 
whom  and  what  it  costs. 

TOO    MANT    cooks 

At  last  count,  150  separate  departments, 
agencies,  bureaus  and  boards  in  Washing- 
ton— plus  over  400  regional  and  area  field  of- 
fices— were  piping  programs  to  states,  cities 
and  Individuals  through  459  separate  chan- 
nels. 

This  Is  the  count  of  Sen.  Abraham  Ribl- 
coff,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
un  Executive  Reorganization  and  author  of 
one  of  many  bills  calling  for  a  new  study  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government. 

Pew  people  realize  that  overlapping  gov- 
ernment now  has: 

Eight  Cabinet  departments  and  12  agen- 
cies Involved  in  health. 

Eighteen  separate  agencies  conducting 
programs  to  improve  the  natural  environ- 
ment. 

Eight  departments  and  four  agencies 
operating  major  credit  programs  which 
strongly  affect  monetary  policy. 

Ten  agencies  in  three  departments  manag- 
ing manpower  programs. 

"We  spend  so  much  time  responding  to 
crises  that  we  are  unable  to  anticipate  sit- 
uations before  they  reach  crisis  proportions," 
says  Sen,  Rlblcoff.  "Thus,  the  net  result  of 
our  massive  federal  effort  In  recent  years 
seems  to  be  an  Instrument  of  national  pol- 
icy that  Is  unplanned,  uncoordinated,  un- 
managed.  and — If  these  trends  continue — 
unworkable." 

The  government  operates  in  a  sea  of  paper 
work.  Everything  Is  committed  to  paper,  be 
It  memo,  letter,  directive,  order,  documents 
of  all  sorts.  Several  years  ago  It  was  disclosed 
that  Washington's  major  export  was  scrap 
imper. 

The  Archivist  of  the  United  States  reports 
that  paper  work  alone  cost  about  seven  per 
cent  of  the  federal  administrative  budget, 
or  a  total  of  $9.5  billion  last  year,  i  he  aver- 
age cost  of  a  letter  In  the  executive  branch 
has  risen  to  $2.44,  while  one  page  of  a  di- 
rective costs  $300. 

Former  General  Services  Administrator 
Lawson  Knott,  landlord  for  the  government, 
has  testified : 

"During  the  past  eight  years  we  have  had 
to  accommodate  6,000  additional  employees 
in  the  Washington  area  every  year.  That  Is 
the  equivalent  of  about  a  900,000  or  one 
million  square-foot  building  every  year." 

MANY    GRIPES    ABOUT    BIGNESS 

Complaints  of  big  government  pour  Into 
Washington,  from  businessmen  and  private 
Citizens  alike.  It  Is  a  continuing  complaint 
in  Congress.  Major  Congressional  committees 
spend  much  of  their  time  trying  to  eliminate 
waste  and  duplication.  All  too  often  when 
they  correct  one  situation  several  new  ones 
crop  up  someplace  else. 

The  complaints  come  even  from  high  with- 
in government  Itself.  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Howard  J.  Samuels  comments: 

"Just  as  the  problems  of  business  have 
grown  enormously  In  their  complexity,  so 
have  the  problems  of  government.  Business 
has  learned  very  well  how  to  cope  with  the 
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new  complexities — but  government,  I'm 
afraid,  tvas  not  learned  as  well.  No  business 
today  tries  to  operate  by  the  business  meth. 
ods  of  even  10  years  ago.  But  government 
Is  still  trying  to  run  with  the  methods  and 
structures  of  50  years  ago.  We  are  suffering 
from  horse-and-buggy  government  In  a 
supersonic  age." 

Approximately  60  agencies  report  directly 
to  the  President  in  addition  to  12  cabinet 
level  departments  Such  a  number,  it  has 
been  pointed  out.  far  exceeds  any  reasonable 
span  of  executive  control. 

There  are  more  than  260  federal  poverty 
programs  administered  by  16  separate  de- 
partments and  agencies.  Five  agencies  are 
Involved  In  administering  federal  programs 
for  community  water  supply,  sewers  and 
sewage  treatment  plants.  Three  separate  pro- 
grams cater  to  the  treatment  of  deaf  chil- 
dren and  over  30  are  Involved  In  the  training 
of  teachers. 

Also,  15  different  federal  departments  and 
agencies  administer  79  different  training  and 
education  programs.  And  nine  separate  pro- 
grams deal  with  Job  recruitment,  while  at 
least  five  subsidize  on-the-job  training 
projects. 

Everything  In  Washington  calls  for  a  plan. 
If  you  want  to  build  a  multimillion-dollar 
dam  In  Arizona  or  a  one-room  school  house 
in  Appalachla.  you  must  have  a  plan. 

According  to  a  list  developed  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget— and  this  was  almost  two 
years  ago — there  were  at  least  93  programs, 
administered  by  38  bureaus  and  offices  in  13 
departments  and  agencies  which  required 
some  kind  of  planning.  Of  these  93  programs. 
67  required  state  plans  and  14  required  proj- 
ect plans;  18  called  for  conformance  with  an 
area-wide  comprehensive  plan  and  12  re- 
quired conformance  with  an  area-wide  func- 
tional plan. 

If  Washington  Is  submerged  In  paper  work. 
It  Is  drowning  In  committees.  There  are  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  Interagency  coordinating 
councils,  committees,  task  forces  and  agree- 
ments of  varying  size,  membership,  impor- 
tance and  effectiveness. 

It  Is  surprising  that  any  Cabinet  member 
ever  gets  around  to  the  important  tasks  of 
decision  and  policy  making.  Take,  as  only  one 
example,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare.  He  Is  chairman  of  six  In- 
teragency groups,  sits  on  22  others  and  desig- 
nates a  representative  to  an  additional  six.  To 
augment  these  34  groups,  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion is  Involved  in  33  such  activities,  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  In 
26.  and  the  Welfare  Administration  in  15 — 
for  an  over-all  departmental  total  of  108. 

Rep.  Charles  McC.  Mathlas  Jr..  Maryland 
Republican,  who  has  been  Joined  by  over  40 
cosponsors  In  seeking  some  form  of  Hoover- 
type  Commission  Investigation,  points  out: 

"Some  agencies  are  fat;  others  are  thin. 
Some  offices  are  weak;  others  are  muscle- 
bound.  Some  are  experimenting  with  the 
most  advanced  techniques  of  systems  anal- 
ysis and  management;  others  have  had  to  be 
dragged,  kicking  and  screaming.  Into  this 
decade. 

"It  is  this  very  lack  of  uniformity,  this 
absence  of  consistency  or  coherence,  which 
has  convinced  me  that  managerial  reforms, 
to  be  effective,  must  be  broad  and  deep." 

CANT  TELL  THE  PLAYERS 

Pity  the  small  town  or  community — to  say 
nothing  of  the  Individual — who  has  to  look 
to  Washington  for  federal  assistance.  Even 
members  of  Congress  are  hard  put  to  run 
down  federal  grants-in-aid  to  help  their  con- 
.-■tituency.  They  are  so  numerous  and  well 
hidden  that  highly  profitable  enterprises 
have  sprung  up  In  Washington  to  ferret  out 
these  grants  for  a  fee.  Many  large  cities  have 
established  special  offices  In  Washington  with 
staffs  doing  nothing  but  tracking  down  Fed- 
eral grants. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  alone  has  published  a  527-page  "Cat- 
alog of  Federal  Programs  for  Individual  and 
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Community  Development"  containing  brief 
synopses  of  the  grants  available.  The  poverty 
program's  catalog  runs  to  701  pages.  But  the 
real  whopper  Is  the  "Encyclopedia  of  U.S. 
Government  Programs"  toUiUng  1.010  pages 
and  listing  8.000  governmcnt-ald  Items. 

Since  the  last  Hoover  Commission  report 
13  years  ago  there  have  been  not  only  monu- 
mental Increases  In  spending  and  vast  en- 
largement of  the  federal  work  force  but  wide- 
spread growth  m  new  government  activity. 
Three  new  Cabinet-level  departments  have 
been  added  -  HEW.  Transportation  and  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  Also,  numerous 
new  executive  and  Independent  agencies  such 
as  NASA.  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. Offloe  of  Equal  Opportunity,  the  Peace 
Corps,  to  name  only  a  few. 

Former  Budget  Director  Maurice  H.  Stans 
predicts  government  spending  will  more  than 
double  during  the  1960's.  regardless  of  Viet 
Nam.  And  he  sees  little  likelihood  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  at  any  time  In  the  foreseeable 
future.  Mr.  Stans.  moreover,  believes  there  Is 
a  strong  possibility  government  spending 
will  again  double  In  the  1970's  unless  some 
major  changes  take  place. 

A  good  example  of  what  can  happen  when 
the  federal  government,  with  Its  multiplicity 
of  programs,  descends  on  a  city  to  help  tolve 
Its  urban  problems  occurred  a  while  back  in 
Oakland,  Calif.  In  Jig  time  seven  different 
federal  agencies  were  operating  140  different 
programs  and  this  didn't  even  include  wel- 
fare activity. 

Among  the  businessmen  who  have  ap- 
peared before  the  Rlblcoff  committee  in  sup- 
port of  a  new  Hoover-type  Commission  study 
was  Edward  R.  Bagley,  president  of  Bagley  & 
Co.,  New  Canaan,  Conn.  Testifying  for  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Bagley  said: 

"The  exploding  federal  expenditures  of  the 
past  three  or  four  years,  the  huge  public 
debt,  mounting  annual  deficits,  century-high 
interest  rates,  and  the  great  proliferation  of 
federal  programs,  all  add  up  to  a  national 
crisis  of  frightening  magnitude.  The  gravity 
of  our  fiscal  posture  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized. The  welfare  of  the  American  people  is 
m  serious  danger.  Congress  must  act  and  act 

now." 

Mr.  Bagley  says  if  the  government  Is  un- 
willing to  forego  nonessential  and  postpon- 
able  federal  expenditures  then  answers 
should  be  found  to  these  questions: 

How  long  can  the  federal  government  con- 
tinue to  spend  and  borrow  at  the  present 
rate? 

How  disastrous  will  It  be  If  we  continue 
the  inflationary-breeding  policy  of  excessive 
(deficit)  federal  spending? 

How  shall  we  restore  International  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar  In  the  face  of  remarks 
by  foreign  hankers  that  the  United  States 
must  dampen  the  boom  through  tighter 
money  and  higher  taxes  and  cut  government 
spending  sufficiently  to  restore  a  balanced 
budget? 

Rep.  Thomas  Curtis,  Republican  c.f  Mis- 
souri, is  worried  that  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment—federal, state  and  local— arc  con- 
stantly expanding  their  interests  and  in- 
fluence to  the  point  they  are  Intervening 
more  and  more  In  what  should  be  the 
domain  of  private  business.  He  says : 

"Although  at  time  government  Involve- 
ment in  business  may  be  necessary,  bigness 
simply  for  the  sake  of  bigness  Is  wasteful 
and  inefficient,  when  private  enterprise,  one 
of  the  institutions  on  which  this  nation 
was  built,  can  perform  the  same  services 
more  efficiently  and  at  lower  cost." 

Government  at  all  levels,  two  generations 
ago.  was  employing— either  du-ectly  or  Indi- 
rectly—five  out  of  every  100  working  people. 
But  by  1965  that  figure  had  Jumped  to  26 
out  of  100. 

Sen.  James  B.  Pearson,  Rep.-Kansas,  author 
of  still  another  Hoover-type  bill,  says  the 
benefits  of  such  a  study  would  far  outweigh 
its  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 
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For  Instance,  the  first  Commission  investi- 
gation, begun  in  1947,  was  financed  by  a 
Congressional  appropriation  of  $1,983,600. 
It  was  estimated  later  that  the  study  re- 
sulted In  savings  of  more  than  $7  billion, 
not  to  mention  the  social  benefit*;  that 
flowed  from  Improved  services. 

Any  study  doubtless  will  focus  attention 
on  what  many  Congressmen  and  others 
regard  as  frivolous  undertakings  In  the  name 
of  scientific  Investigation. 

For  example,  in  1966  a  book  titled  "Social 
Indicators"  was  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Social  Science  Research.  It  contained  a  criti- 
cism of  the  FBI  for  exaggerating  the  nation- 
al crime  rate,  a  charge  later  vigorously 
denied  by  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

The  $231,000  cost  of  this  project  was  borne 
by  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. When  a  reporter  asked  why  the 
space  agency  undertook  .such  a  sxitaject  so 
far  removed  from  lis  designated  mission 
the  answer  was  that  NASA  felt  the  project 
would  help  give  It  an  image  of  "social  con- 
cern" 

And  then  there  was  a  research  project  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  Involving  an  In-depth  study  of  200 
young  married  couples.  Among  the  conclu- 
sions: 

•Suppose  two  people's  personalities  fit  to- 
gether well.  He  is  dominant  and  t-he  Is  sub- 
missive They  both  like  pot  roast  and  'Peyton 
Place  '  They  will  be  good  companions,  a  good 
team.  On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  at  lea.st  possible 
that  such  a  marriage  will  be  merely  dull." 

Conlcy  H.  Dillon,  professor  of  government 
:;nd  politics  at  the  University  of  Maryland, 
says  federal  aid  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments reached  $14  6  billion  last  year.  Over 
92.000  governmental  entities  are  involved  in 
administering  these  complicated  programs,  he 
points  out. 

■With  the  federal  grants-in-aid  programs, 
supporting  every  aspect  of  state  and  local 
government."  he  says,  "Isolated  reorganiza- 
tion of  these  units  cannot  be  effective  unless 
.significant  change  Is  made  in  federal  policies 
and  administration." 

Among  the  many  advocates  of  a  govern- 
ment study  of  some  type  is  Chairman  Wilbur 
Mills  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, an  ardent  believer  in  sound  fiscal 
management  in  government.  He  favors  a  Gov- 
ernment Program  Evaluation  Commission. 

Such  .1  commission  v.ould  make  a  broad 
study  and  evaluation  of  all  existing  federal 
programs  (old  and  new)  as  well  as  of  pro- 
jected expansions  of  the.se  programs. 

Early  this  year  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  put  in  re- 
markably sharp  focus  the  question  of  what 
all  this  bolls  down  to  when  il  reported: 

"America's  federal  system  is  on  trial  to- 
day as  never  before  in  this  century  of  crisis 
and  change.  Throuehout  the  nation's  history, 
a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  federal  sys- 
tem has  been  Its  remarkable  capacity  ...  to 
adapt  to  changing  demands.  But  now  the  rate 
at  v.hich  circumstances  and  demands  shift 
and  change  is  of  a  totally  different  magnitude 
and  imposes  a  new  dimension. 

"Despite  this  new  dimension,  some  policies 
and  attitudes  of  the  federal  establishment 
continue  more  attuned  to  the  problems  and 
solutions  of  the  Thirties  and  Forties  than  to 
the  horizon  of  the  Seventies  and  Eighties." 


SUDDENLY  JOHNSON  IS  SPOKEN  OF 
AS  THE  APOSTLE  OF  PEACE 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  10.  1968 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
art  of  diplomacy  is  as  complex  and  intri- 
cate as  any  other  art  form.  It  requires 
skill  polished  by  the  practice  of  experi- 
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ence.  It  demands  almost  endless  patience 
and  dedication.  It  insists  upon  long 
hours,  days,  even  years  of  exhaustive  ef- 
fort—and still,  there  is  no  guarantee  of 
success. 

In  the  diplomatic  field,  few  can  rival 
the  talents  and,  indeed,  the  successes  of 
William  Poster,  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Asency,  and 
his  associates.  In  the  face  of  seemingly 
insumiountable  obstacles  on  all  levels— 
from  the  crazy  quilt  pattern  of  Washing- 
ton politics  to  the  dark  suspicions  of 
Moscow  denizen.s — Mr.  Foster  and  the 
men  of  his  Atzency  have  brought  to  frui- 
tion the  test  ban  agreement,  the  outer 
space  treaties,  and  now  the  Nonprolif- 
cration  Treaty.  Moreover,  the  Agency  is 
now  prepared  to  take  on  the  job  of  dis- 
cussinc  the  limitation,  if  not  elimination, 
of  nuclear  weapons  here  and  in  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  column  in  the 
London  Times  by  Mr.  Louis  Heren  char- 
acterizes the  men  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Di-sarmament  Agency  as  "the 
most  successful  diplomatic  team  in 
recent  histon.-."  This  is  an  asses.sment 
with  which  I  heartily  agree.  As  congres- 
sional adviser  to  this  Agency,  I  have  had 
the  privilege  to  know  and  work  with  Mr. 
Foster  and  his  diplomatic  team.  From 
this  experience.  I  can  testify  to  the  valid- 
ity of  all  the  good  comment.s  made  about 
these  men. 

To  give  all  the  Members  of  this  body 
the  opportunity  to  feel  the  same  pride  as 
I  in  the  comments  of  a  foreif-'n  ob.server 
on  an  American  agency,  I  insert  Mr. 
Keren's  column  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

SUDDENLY  Johnson  Is  Spoken  of  as  the 
Apostle  of  Peace 
Today  saw  the  signing  of  the  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  treaty.  Tomorrow?  No  one  Is 
quite  sure,  but  all  Mr.  Johnson's  peace  offers 
of  the  past  four  years  are  being  reviewed 
and  praised.  Tlie  man  who  not  so  long  ago 
was  being  damned  and  burned  in  effigy  as  a 
two-rp.in  Texas  cowboy  Is  now  being  spoken 
of  as  an  apostle  of  peace. 

A  few  questions  have  been  asked.  For 
instance.  Chalmers  Roberts  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  thought  that  probably  little 
should  be  done  until  a  new  Administration 
t.akes  office.  "It  will  take  the  mandate  of  an 
election  and  considerable  public  education 
on  the  part  of  the  new  President  to  prepare 
the  ground  psychologically  for  any  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviets  which  centres  on  the 
concept  of  parity." 

Mr.  Roberts  was  referring  to  the  wide- 
spread assumption  here  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  insist  on  equal  If  reduced  forces. 
It  would  seem  to  be  well  founded  The  So- 
viet Union  has  Increased  the  size  of  its  nu- 
clear missile  force  to  a  point  where  the  two 
countries  are  about  equal,  at  least  in  mega- 
tonnage.  Anv  agreement  v^^ll  almost  cer- 
tainly have  to  accept  the  principle  of 
parity. 

This  will  bs  hard  for  the  Americans  to 
accept  For  them,  nuclear  balance  has  meant 
a  preponderance  of  American  nuclear 
weapons.  After  all.  they  are  the  peace-lo\-. 
Ing  people.  The  logic  may  be  difficult  to  fol- 
low, but  before  leaving  the  Pentagon  Mr. 
Robert  McNamara  promised  them  that  the 
M  I  R  V  missile,  or  multiple  independently 
targeted  reentry  vehicle,  would  maintain 
American  superiority,  whatever  the  Russians 

might  trv. 

The  old  disarmament  plans  always  as- 
sumed such  a  superiority.  I  can  recall  for- 
mulas such  ac  7  to  5.  and  5  to  3.  M.I.R.V  , 
with  its  many  warheads.  Is  a  comphcation, 
and  there  is   the  old  problem  of  inspection 
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and  verification.  One  could  go  on,  but  the 
question  of  whether  such  a  far-reaching 
policy  as  the  limitation)  of  missiles  shoxild 
require  the  mandate  of  »n  election  seems  to 
Ignore  the  facts  of  Washington  life. 

Life  might  be  seen  to  begin  anew  with 
every  presidential  inailguratlon,  but  the 
world's  problems  do  not  wait  for  that  cere- 
mony and  there  is  no  reason  why  an  attempt 
to  solve  one  of  them,  should.  The  next 
President  may  or  may  i|ot  pursue  disarma- 
ment, but  that  may  wfll  be  decided  by  a 
debate  during  the  campbign.  A  larger  peace 
will  surely  be  as  muchf  an  issue  as  peace 
In  Vietnam,  and  one  thit  cannot  Ise  dodged 
as  easily  as  Mr.  Richard  Nixon  has  Vietnam. 

There  may  be  somethihg  to  the  suggestion 
that  the  Soviet  Union  hi>s  agreed  to  tallc  at 
this  time  to  ensure  that!  Mr.  Nixon  loses  the 
election.  Whatever  the  reason,  and  whatever 
the  policy  of  the  next  President,  the  Disarm- 
ament Agency  will  be  rpsponslble  for  most 
of  the  negotiation,  andj  it  will  survive  the 
Johnson  Administration  and  the  next  one. 
The  preparations  and  pneliminary  tallts  will 
certainly  take  many  months,  and  in  view  of 
the  complexities  of  the  iroblem  it  is  Just  as 
well  to  begin  now.  1 

I  have  heard  much  of  the  complexities  of 
missile  limitation  and  I  do  not  question  the 
difflcultles.  but  the  Disarmament  Agency  is 
experienced  in  complexities  that  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  M.l.fl.V.s  or  inspection 
teams.  Take  as  an  insta  jce.  the  non-prolif- 
eration treaty,  of  whicli  so  many  glowing 
things  were  said  today. 

I  suppose  that  I  grew  Into  middle  age  with 
the  treaty  in  Washlngtoi.  It  had  long  been 
on  the  disarmament  ageida  and  serious  ex- 
plorations began  after  th  >  test  ban  was  nego- 
tiated. The  strongest  advocates  saw  little  of 
substance  in  the  early  c  rafts,  but  it  was  a 
useful  bit  of  detente  dip  omacy  and  they  set 
to  work  encouraged  by  Bi  italn. 

To  that  extent  it  was  an  Anglo-American 
initiative,  and  those  wer !  the  days  of  Atlan- 
ticlsts.  For  them.  Atlan  ;ic  unity  was  more 
important  than  peace.  Or,  to  be  fair,  they 
saw  a  strong  Atlantic  coiimunlty  iis  the  best 
instrument  for  peace,  ard  there  had  to  be  a 
German  finger  on  the  naclear  trigger  if  the 
community  was  to  be  stiong.  Tlius  the  now- 
forgotten  multilateral  Ni  clear  Force  ( M.L.P. ) 
was  floated  from  the  s  ;venth  floor  of  the 
State  Depiartment. 

In  the  older  part  of  he  building,  in  the 
office  once  occupied  by  General  Marshall,  the 
disarmers,  lew  in  number  but  infinitely  pa- 
tient, worked  on  a  non-  proliferation  agree- 
ment that  many  thought  was  fatally  flawed 
by  the  rejection  of  Chiia  and  France.  The 
State  Department,  iis  sc  often  in  the  past, 
was  launched  on  an  inte  rnal  collision  course 
that  was  to  cause  const  lerable  damage  and 
anguish. 

The  M.L.F.  men  were  the  more  powerful. 
They  had  tentative  Piiesidentlal  approval, 
the  support  of  the  Navi,  and  even  a  flag — 
a  blue  pennant  with  o  white  trident  and 
stars,  which  was  to  fly  over  Nato  ships 
manned  by  international  crews  with  an  in- 
ternational cuisine  incl  .iding  German  beer 
and  British  issued  rum. 

They  had  the  magnif  cent  dream  of  At- 
lantic unity  and  they  vrere  willy-nilly  pro- 
German  and  rich  in  Eieutsche  marks  and 
economic  wonders.  The  c  Isarmers  were  willy- 
nilly  seen  to  be  pro-Br  Itlsh  and  weakened 
by  a  tottering  pound  a  fid  diminishing  im- 
perial power. 

The  fight  was  not  confined  to  the  State 
Department.  It  spread  t)  London,  Bonn  and 
other  Nato  capitals,  and  as  usual  the  Amer- 
ican ilimbassadors  tend«d  to  side  with  the 
governments  to  which  t  :iey  were  accredited. 

The  Moscow  reaction  i  ras  predictable.  Here 
disarmament  was  a  dlity  word.  There  the 
M.L.P.  was  a  device  to  aim  the  Nazi  revision- 
ists with  nuclear  weapons.  More  Important, 
the  project  that  was  tA  imite  the  Atlantic 
divided  it,  and  eventually  President  Johnson 
stepped  in  and  said  no  more. 

The  blue  and  white  fl  ig  was  hauled  down, 
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the  special  M.L.P.  office  disappeared  from  the 
organizational  structure  as  quickly  as  if  the 
State  Department  was  the  Ministry  of  Truth, 
leaving  the  disarmament  agency  marooned 
In  its  little  backwater  but  still  very  much 
alive.  There  it  remained  until  Mr.  Gromyko, 
the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister,  went  one  night 
to  the  department  for  dinner  and  annoimced 
that  his  Government  was  indeed  interested 
in  non-proliferation. 

The  United  States  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  to  give  it  Its  proper  name, 
had  survived  the  bureaucratic  fratricide  and 
ethnic  politics  of  the  State  Department.  To 
the  test  ban  and  outer  space  treaties  and 
other  less  famous  victories,  it  went  on  to 
negotiate  non-proliferation.  Now  It  stands 
ready,  among  the  files  filled  with  drafts,  for 
the  limitation  of  missiles  and  the  complex- 
ities of  Washington  politics. 

Without  a  doubt  it  is  the  most  successful 
diplomatic  team  In  recent  history.  I  suggest 
Mr.  William  Foster,  the  quiet  former  busi- 
nessman who  is  Its  director,  might  seriously 
be  considered  for  a  Nobel  peace  prize. 


Jiihj  10,  1968 


THE  LAMPREY  EEL  MENACE 


HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

OF    MICI1IG.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  10.  1968 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  3 
the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Commis- 
sion will  hold  a  Commission  meeting  In 
Milwaukee  in  connection  with  the  Mid- 
west Governors'  Conference.  The  UGLRC 
should  be  congratulated  on  its  flne  work 
and  performance  to  date  in  stimulating 
economic  activity  throughout  the  three- 
state  region.  The  Commission  leader- 
ship— under  Governors  Romney, 
Knowles.  and  LeVandcr  and  Federal  Co- 
chairman  Thomas  Francis — should  be 
particularly  lauded  for  continuing  the 
attack  on  the  lamprey  eel.  which  has 
been  the  scourge  of  the  Great  Lakes 
trout  and  whiteflsh  population  for  the 
past  decade. 

In  fimding  a  $50,000  grant  to  the 
Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commission,  the 
door  has  hopefully  been  closed  to  a  re- 
surgence of  this  predator.  However,  the 
risk  must  not  be  minimized — this  year, 
a  substantially  increased  lamprey  popu- 
lation, with  resultant  fish  scarring,  was 
definitely  In  evidence  in  Lakes  Superior 
and  Michigan. 

The  Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commission 
Is  entrusted  to  combat  and  eradicate  the 
lamprey  eel  menace.  Last  year,  however, 
the  Commission  went  through  a  difficult 
fimding  battle;  and,  only  with  the  help 
of  Senators  Griffin  and  Hart,  as  well 
as  Congressman  Elford  Cederberg  in  the 
House-Senate  conference  committee, 
was  the  final  appropriation  of  $1,100,000 
agreed  to  by  Congress. 

Regrettably,  however,  early  in  1968 
the  Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commission's 
spending  authority  was  reduced  by  $55,- 
000  and  this  cut  was  applied  by  the 
Commission  to  its  lamprey  control  ac- 
tivities in  Lake  Huron. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  admirable 
initiative  and  cooperation  between  indi- 
viduals, sportsmen's  groups.  State  and 
Federal  governments  developed.  The 
Michigan  Legislature  passed  a  bill  to  per- 
mit its  State  conservation  department  to 
divert  funds,  if  need  be,  for  lamprey  con- 
trol. The  Northern  Great  Lakes  Resource 
Development  Commission  pledged  to  co- 


operate fully  In  the  emergency.  The  East 
Michigan  Tourist  Association  offered  its 
resources  and  James  Hall,  its  executive 
director,  and  Horace  Hodge,  comptroller 
of  Bay  City,  Mich.,  and  a  county  super- 
visor, have  taken  a  personal  interest  in 
arousing  Michigan's  spoi-tsmen. 

UPCAP  and  Operation  Action-U.P. 
made  it  known  that  all  of  northern 
Michigan  shared  equally  an  interest  in 
the  suddenly  endangered  sports  fishery. 
Offers  of  financial  assistance  have  been 
proffered  by  the  Lake  Huron  Cash  for 
Coho  Citizens  Committee,  headed  by 
Chairman  Jack  Barnhill,  of  St.  Ignace, 
and  Cochairman  Tony  Atore,  of  Cedar- 
ville. 

This  concern  aroused  among  sports- 
men and  conservationists  throughout  the 
Great  Lakes  has  brought  about  a  heart- 
warming response  from  the  Upper  Great 
Lakes  Regional  Development  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission  has  pledged 
$50,000  toward  the  fight  to  continue  lam- 
prey eradication  in  Lake  Huron  and  the 
surrounding  Great  Lakes. 

Again,  let  me  say  that  this  is  a  tribute 
to  the  initiative  and  dedication  of  the 
three  Governors  and  the  Federal  Co- 
chairman.  They  recognize  the  necessity 
for  eradicating  this  predator  and  have 
taken  action  on  a  Federal-State  basis  to 
make  this  program  a  reality. 

The  whiteflsh  and  trout  fisheries  are 
historically  among  the  Great  Lakes  most 
important  assets,  and  should  be  enjoyed 
and  shared  by  sport-smen  and  commercial 
fishermen  alike.  The  coho  and  chinook 
salmon  offer  potentials  for  further  en- 
largement of  this  fishery.  It  is  impera- 
tive, therefore,  that  we  not  lose  sight  of 
the  necessity  for  freeing  our  Great  Lakes 
of  predators  or  pollutants  that  might  de- 
grade these  magnificent  waterways. 


THE   VOTE   AT   AGE    18 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  10.  1968 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  original  House  supporters  of  a  lower 
voting  age.  I  certainly  welcome  the  in- 
creasing support  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  set  the  voting  age  in  the 
United  States  at  age  18.  I  especially  ap- 
preciate President  Johnson's  support  in 
this  regard. 

If  we  are  to  succeed  in  this  just  effort 
for  the  youth  of  our  Nation  we  will  need 
broad  based  public  support.  I  have  tried 
to  encourage  that  support  with  speaking 
engagements  at  many  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, both  in  here  in  the  National 
Capital  area  and  in  New  York. 

Additional,  increased  support  from  the 
media  is  most  desirable  and  thus  it  is  that 
I  was  gratified  to  see  that  Newsday,  an 
important  Long  Island  daily  newspaper, 
has  endorsed  a  lower  voting  age.  In  a  re- 
cent editorial  Newsday  noted  correctly 
and  significantly  that — 

Unrest  among  young  people  may  well  be 
caused  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  older  gen- 
eration to  give  young  people  the  right  of  full 
participation  in  governing  the  country 
through  the  ballot  box. 

Because  of  the  significance  and  quality 
of  this  editorial,  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
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leagues'  attention  and,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  include  it  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

Thb  Vote  at  Age  18 

Many  Americans,  we  think,  will  agree  with 
President  Johnson  that  the  voting  age  should 
be  lowered  from  21  to  18.  a  progressive  step 
that  needs  only  a  conditional  amendment. 

The  President,  citing  a  variety  of  excellent 
reasons  for  the  change,  has  asked  for  pa.ssage 
of  a  voting-age  amendment  during  the  pres- 
ent session.  Pa.ssage  would  require  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  houses  of  Congress  and 
ratification  by  three-fourths  of  the  50  state 
legislatures.  The  change  could  be  accom- 
plished within  a  year. 

At  18,  after  all,  young  men  are  called  on  to 
serve  in  the  armed  services.  At  18.  young  men 
and  women  often  take  on  family  responsi- 
bilities as  well  as  civil  duties.  At  18.  they  are 
treated  as  adults  before  a  great  many  courts. 
and  are  held  responsible  for  their  acts  Why 
shouldn't  they  vole  at  18? 

There  Is  another  good  reason,  not  specifi- 
cally mentioned  by  the  President.  Much  of 
the  so-called  "unrest  of  youth"  centers  in  the 
18-to-21  age  group;  some  of  this  unrest  may 
well  be  caused  by  the  unwillingness  of  the 
older  generation  to  give  young  people  the 
right  of  full  participation  in  governing  the 
country  through  the  ballot  box.  This  Is  a 
sophisticated  era,  and  youth  is  more  so- 
phisticated than  even  a  generation  ago. 

Since  Congress  Is  hastening  to  adjourn,  and 
has  much  pending  business  before  it.  it  is 
possible  that  the  amendment  will  not  pass  at 
this  session.  If  time  has  run  out  at  this  ses- 
sion, it  Is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will 
weigh  out  the  pros  and  cons  and  arrive  at  a 
favorable  conclusion  at  its  next  session.  Low- 
ering the  voting  age  will  bring  youtliful 
energy  and  youthfvil  thinking  into  the  Amer- 
ican process.  The  amendment  certainly  de- 
serves approval. 


MRS.  ELLA  KINEGAK.  COURAGEOUS 

ALASKAN 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

OF    .\L.\SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  9,  1968 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
America's  newest  States,  Alaska  is  in 
many  ways  the  "last  frontier"  for  our 
Nation.  Located  in  the  far  northern  re- 
gions of  this  continent,  its  beautiful  but 
rugged  terrain  presents  an  exciting 
challenge  to  the  people  who  live  there. 

Alaskans  are  a  stiong  and  hardy  fo]k. 
Their  life  style  is  one  of  vigor,  hard 
work,  and  courage — characteristics  which 
Americans  have  valued  ever  since  our 
forefathers  came  to  this  land  over  200 
years  ago. 

I  have  with  me  a  newspaper  article 
which  sets  forth  an  example  of  the 
bravery  we  Americans  admire.  Too  often 
we  read  in  the  press  about  the  crime  and 
immorality  that  are  plaguing  our  .'soci- 
ety. I  think  it  is  time  that  we  again  lake 
note  of  the  good  deeds  which  our  citizens 
perform — deeds  that  are  done  so  quietly 
and  faithfully  that  we  often  do  not  hear 
about  them. 

Recently,  an  Alaskan  mother  of  four 
risked  her  life  to  save  a  child  who  was 
drowning  in  a  nearby  river.  As  the 
rivers  in  Alaska  are  cold  and  swift,  this 
rescue  was  no  easy  thing.  Yet.  taking  no 
thought  about  her  own  safety,  Mrs.  Ella 
Kinegak  very  quickly  and  quietly  did 
what  was  right,  and  today  that  drown- 
ing child  lives. 
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I  submit  with  much  pride  to  the 
Record  this  story  of  courage  and  strength 
in  hopes  that  it  will  serve  as  an  example 
of  love  and  concern  in  a  day  when  we  are 
plagued  by  so  much  selfishness  and 
misunderstandinc. 

Bethel  Mother  of  Four  Risk.s  Life  To  Pull 
Boy  From  River 

Bethel. — "It's  Just  like  Ella."  says  Dr. 
Paul  Eneboe.  "to  Jump  into  the  Kuskokwim 
River,  save  a  kid's  life  and  then  come  to  work 
the  next  day  without  saying  anything  about 
it." 

The  modest  heroine  is  Mrs  Ella  Kinegak, 
pretty  young  Eskimo  mother,  whose  valiant 
rescue  of  Timothy  Evon  last  week  is  the  talk 
of  Bethel,  and  particularly  the  AKoska  Native 
Hospital  where  she  has  worked  for  the  past 
13  years. 

Her  lieroic  deed  came  to  light  when  Dr. 
Eneboe.  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  physician 
and  acting  service  unit  director  at  the  Bethel 
hospit.ll.  reviewed  hospital  admission.^.  Five- 
year-old  Timothy's  record  showed  he  had 
been  pulled  Irom  the  river  in  a  lifeless  condi- 
tion and  revived  by  Mrs.  Kinea;ak.  Now.  ex- 
cept for  a  touch  of  pneumonia  from  aspirat- 
ing water,  lie  is  in  good  condition.  He  i.s  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Evon,  formerly 
of  K^^^gillingok. 

About  10  p.m..  June  24,  unmindful  of  a 
ra2;ing  thunder  and  lightning  .storm.  Mrs. 
Kinegak.  plunged  to  her  armpits  in  the  icy 
swiftness  of  the  Kuskokwim  to  reach  a  child 
being  cirried  rapidly  downstream.  Only  the 
child's  hand  and  occasionally  his  he.id  could 
be  seen,  but  then  the  rolling  current  swept 
him  out  ol  Mrs.  Kinegak's  frantic  reach. 

With  12-year-old  Ricky  Strauss  helping 
her.  Mrs.  Kinegak  then  got  a  boat  .ind  rowed 
mightily  to  catch  up  with  the  child.  Just  as 
Timothy  was  again  almost  within  reach,  he 
s.ink  from  sight.  The  Eskimo  mother  lifhed 
througli  the  water  with  her  liands  to  locate 
the  drowning  child  while  directing  Ricky's 
elforts.  When  she  found  the  child's  liand.  she 
Hung  herself  from  the  boat  into  the  swirling 
river  to  grasp  him  securely.  Somehow.  Mrs. 
Kinegak.  a  tiiiy  woman,  found  the  strength 
to  get  Timothy  into  the  boat,  but  he  was 
then  lifeless  and  not  breathing. 

Again  in  the  bo.it.  Mrs.  Kinegak  turned 
Timothy  upside  down  to  force  water  from  his 
lungs.  And  as  Ricky  rowed  madly  for  shore. 
Mrs,  Kinegak  applied  artificial  respiration  to 
Timothy.  By  the  time  onlookers  on  the  shore 
re.iched  to  lielp  bring  the  child  in.  he  was 
breatliing  and  beginning  to  be  conscious. 

The  Kuskokwim  along  which  Mrs.  Kinegak 
lives,  is  running  full,  swift  and  bold  now  with 
strong  currents  and  no  gentle  banks  for 
shore.  It  is  a  greedy  river,  deceptively  silent 
here  where  it  runs  deep  but  chews  the  banks 
and  is  undermining  the  very  city  of  Bethel. 

The  brave  mother,  who  has  four  children 
including  one  the  same  age  as  Timothy,  tells 
of  that  night  this  way: 

"I  w.is  going  to  have  coffee.  I  was  holding 
the  cups  .  .  .  when  a  turl.  Fanny  Black,  ran  in 
•TUd  told  me  there  was  a  kid  llo.iling  down 
the  river.  I  started  running.  There  was  a 
buncli  of  women  standing  there.  I  could  see 
his  little  nand  sticking  out  of  the  water. 

'I  went  out  in  the  water,  but  it  (the  cur- 
rent i  take  him  away.  My  husband  came  and 
he  tried  to  get  a  boat  that  was  there  but  it 
was  too  far  back.  I  saw  another  boat  closer 
and  Ricky  (Strauss)  and  I  started  pushing 
that  boat.  He  tried  to  start  the  motor  but 
he  couldn't.  No  gas. 

"I  told  him  'row  as  hard  as  you  can'  and 
I  helped  lilm.  I  Just  wanted  to  get  that  kid. 
I  didn't  even  know  whose  kid  it  was  but  I 
Qould  see  his  little  hands.  I  could  hear  his 
funny  noise  .  .  .  like  he  was  trying  to  cry 
and  was  choking.  I  rowed  hard  as  I  could. 

■Ricky  was  so  nervous  and  he  kept  saying 
•we're  going  to  lose  him'  I  told  him  "if  you 
don't  want  to  lose  him,  don't  talk  .  .  .  row' 
I  don't  know  how  long  it  was.  We  were  al- 
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most  to  him  when  I  couldn't  see  him  any- 
more. I  had  to  feel  In  the  water  for  him. 

"I  don't  know  how  I  got  in  the  water,  but 
I  got  him  and  I  got  him  into  the  boat.  I'm 
so  thankful  for  that  little  helper.  He  was  so 
nervous  but  he  listened  to  me. 

"When  I  got  the  kid  into  the  boat  he  was 
not  even  crying  .  .  .  not  breathing.  I  don't 
know  what  I'm  doing.  I  guess.  It  seemed  like 
there  was  no  help  available. 

"I  don't  feel  It  cold  and  he  didn't  even  feel 
lieavy  then  (when  she  pulled  him  from  the 
water)  but  at  the  bank  I  can  hardly  lift  him 
out  of  the  boat. 

"I  didn't  really  think  about  anything  but 
to  get  his  little  body.  I  didn't  know  I  got 
cuts  on  my  arms  and  legs  and  I  was  so  tired. 
I  don't  even  know  If  I  swirji.  1  Just  had  to 
do  something. 

"Afterward  I  got  sick  to  think  of  my  two 
little  ones  suppose  It  had  been  one  of  tliem? 
I  couldn't  get  over  that." 

Mrs.  Kinegak  and  her  husband  John,  a 
fireman  at  the  hospiuil,  began  to  work  lor 
the  institution  which  liecame  the  PHS  hos- 
pital shortly  after  their  marriage  about  15 
years  ago.  Both  are  lilghly  regarded  by  fel- 
low employes  and  supervisors  lor  the  quality 
and  dedication  of  their  work. 

Originally  from  Kwigilllngok  on  the  iiortli 
sliore  of  Kuskokwim  Bay.  Mrs.  Kinegak  tays 
she  used  to  swim  in  lier  childhood  days  on 
the  coast.  Her  father  was  a  strong  swimmer, 
she  says,  even  to  going  beneath  the  ice  He 
taught  his  children  the  skill. 

Mrs.  Kinegak  says  she  took  tome  first  aid 
courses  some  lime  ago  at  the  Bethel  Hos- 
pital, but  this  is  the  first  emergency  in  which 
she  has  put  to  use  the  tp(?linique  learned 
lliere. 


THE  FRUITS  OF  LOOSE  TALK 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10.  1968 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
statements  are  made  concerning  lawless- 
ness and  the  rash  of  as.sas.sinations  in  the 
United  States.  All  too  many  of  these 
statements  are  masochistic.  Some  claim 
that  we  have  a  "sick  society."  I  disagree 
heartily  with  most  of  these  .'^tatemcnts 
and  do  not  believe  they  reach  the  root 
cause  of  violence.  Each  killing  must  be 
examined  individually,  .'scientifically,  and 
dispassionately  in  order  to  obtain  the 
facts. 

One  factor  which  has  not  received 
adequate  consideration  is  the  invitation 
to  violence  proffered  by  persons  In  high 
places.  Mr.  George  N.  Crocker  recently 
wrote  an  article  in  the  Los  Angeles  Her- 
ald-Examiner very  vividly  delineating 
some  of  the  factors  v.hich  may  have  con- 
tributed immeasurably  to  recent  assassi- 
nations and  tlie  liiph  violence  rate  m 
this  counio'. 

I  include  the  article  for  ijrinting  at 
this  iK)int  in  the  Record: 

■V'ears   of   Loose    Talk 
(By  George  N.  Crocker) 

It  is  not  yet  possible  to  explore  that  dark 
cavern  which  is  the  mind  of  the  assassin 
of  Robert  Kennedy  But  some  things  we  can 
say  about  the  man.  who  was  at  least  bright 
enough  to  graduate  from  high  school  and 
Pasadena  City  College. 

If  he  ever  hungered  to  know  whether  he 
should  set  his  private  conscience — such  as  it 
was— against  the  liiw  of  the  land,  there  were 
clergy — men  of  all  faiths  who  were  reaping 
pubUciiy  every  day  by  proclaiming  the  su- 
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premacy  of  a  man's  ow^i  subjective  view  of 
what  It  Is  right  for  him  ti  do. 

If  he  ever  pondered  fche  moral  propriety 
of  civil  disobedience  e4  an  outlet  for  his 
political  frustrations.  0r  &a  balm  for  his 
spiritual  emptiness,  or  ap  a  cathartic  for  his 
Intellectual  confusion,  tuere  were  professors 
on  every  campus  and  In  the  news  media 
every  day  to  needle  him  along  the  path  of 
activism. 

The  contagion  of  unla  mrf  ulness  Is  like  that 
of  the  plague. 

Three  days  before  the  shooting  of  Robert 
Kennedy,  wide  publlclt  r  w.as  given  to  the 
testimony  of  Rev.  Willi  im  Sloan  Coffin  Jr  , 
Chaplain  of  Yale  Unlven  Ity.  In  federal  court. 
Coffin  was  a  defendant  charged  with  con- 
spiring to  counsel  youn ;  men  to  evade  the 
draft  laws.  He  testified :  "A  man  Is  respon- 
sible to  himself  and  his  God  before  he  Is  re- 
sponsible to  the  law." 

But  men  worship  man  r  gods,  some  of  them 
secular;  and  the  consclf  nceb  or  men  are  as 
diverse  and  dissonant  £3  the  voices  In  the 
Tower  of  Babel. 

Tlie  vanity  of  a  Rev.  Coffin  In  presuming 
to  decide  what  legal  n^  andates  are  worthy 
of  his  obedience  should  not  surprise  us  when 
It  turns  lip  in  a  Slrhan  Slrhan.  Both  of  these 
men  weiit  out  deliberately  to  get  arrested, 
each  in  his  own  way,  ea  :li  entranced  by  the 
symbolism  of  his  act.  ea-  :h  for  a  cause  pecu- 
liar to  his  own  disposition. 

There  was  a  dlfTerenc  ?.  you  say?  Yes.  of 
course:  but  to  t!ie  mind  of  a  Slrhan  It  could 
be  a  tenuous  one.  He,  nc  less  than  Reverend 
Coffin,  was  obsessed  by  the  conceit  that  he 
knew  what  was  best  for  humanity. 

We  have  had  several  years  of  loose  talk, 
of  reckless  rhetoric.  In  1  963.  President  Ken- 
nedy, calling  for  what  was  to  become  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  19£*.  said  on  national 
television:  "Unless  the  Dongress  acts,  their 
only  resource  will  be  In  the  street."  Sirhan 
Slrhan  was  19  years  ol<  when  this  ttrange 
way  of  arguing  for  policy  came  from  the  lips 
of  a  president  and  start(  d  to  be  fashionable. 

He  was  20  when  Adial  Stevenson  told  an 
audience  at  Colby  College  in  1964  that  "even 
a  Jail  sentence  is  no  loiger  a  dishonor  but 
a  proud  achievement." 

And  he  was  21  whei  In  1965  President 
Johnson  blurred  the  iss  les  beyond  recogni- 
tion by  lettl.ig  loose  this  effusion  to  an  audi- 
ence of  students:  "As  It  was  189  years  ago. 
so  today  the  cause  of  .'  merica  is  a  revolu- 
tionary cauce.  And  I  am  proud  to  salute  you 
as  fellow  revolutionaries. ' 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Coi;  rt  has  played  revo- 
lutionary too,  nrrogantl  j  over-turning  the 
precedents  of  200  years.  The  supreme  irony 
Is  that  the  day  before  S(  nator  Kennedy  was 
murdered,  the  court's  ms  Jorlty,  in  a  tour  de 
force  of  Judicial  lawlessn(  ss.  practically  abol- 
ished the  death  penalty 
Its  own  fiat. 


in   this  country  by 
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CEDAR  GROVE 
SQUAD 

ANNIVERSARY 


VOLU  NTEER 


CELEBRA'  :ES 


RESCUE 
ITS     30TH 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JEtlSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REl  'RESENT ATIVES 
Wednesday.  Jui|/  10,  1968 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  iSpeaker,  in  our 
rapidly  paced  and  oft^n  insensitive  so- 
ciety, it  is  most  reassuring  for  citizens  to 
have  the  knowledge  of  organizations 
dedicated  to  emergency  community  serv- 
ice. Today.  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  long  and 
outstanding  service  of  lone  such  devoted 
group  of  community  volunteers,  the 
Cedar  Grove  Rescue  Sctuad.  For  30  years, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  members  of  this  unit  have  given  un- 
hesitatingly of  their  time  and  energies 
in  coming  to  the  aid  of  fellow  citizens. 

Upon  this  anniversary  of  three  decades 
of  selfless  dedication.  I  am  delighted  to 
pay  tribute  to  their  past  efforts  and  to 
extend  my  best  wishes  for  the  continua- 
tion of  this  exemplary  tradition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  especially  fitting  edi- 
torial from  the  July  2.  1968,  issue  of  the 
Verona-Cedar  Grove  Times,  as  follows: 
Thirtt  Years  or  Service 

Tlie  Cedar  Grove  Rescue  Squad  celebrated 
thirty  years  of  service  to  the  township  last 
week. 

From  near  and  far  similar  organizations 
came  to  note  the  event.  Residents  responded 
to  the  annlvers.Try  In  viewing  a  f>arade  and 
by  increasing  their  awareness  to  the  work  of 
tha  volunteer  group. 

Considered  one  of  the  finest  organizations 
of  Its  kind  In  the  State,  the  Cedar  Grove 
squad  has  been  awarded  numerous  trophies 
and  prizes  over  the  years  In  Inter-distrlct 
First  Aid  Council  competition.  But  more  im- 
portant the  squad  has  aided  In  saving  count- 
less lives  and  In  aiding  in  rescue  work  during 
major  catastrophe.s.  including  the  Wood- 
bridge  train  wreck,  the  Zeppelin  explosion 
and  lire  in  Lakehurst.  the  Riverside  quarry 
landslide  and  most  recently  the  floods  which 
struck  Little  Falls. 

In  the  three  decades  that  have  passed,  the 
Cedar  Grove  Rescue  Squad  h.is  achieved  a 
record  of  which  Its  members  and  township 
residents  may  well  be  proud.  As  It  enters 
upon  another  decade  of  service  it  has  the 
gratitude  and  good  wishes  of  the  entire 
community. 


July  10,  1968 


GEN.    DANIEL    MORGAN:    THE   VAL- 
LEYS     FORGOTTEN      HERO 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH.  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10.  1968 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
we  are  in  the  200th  anniversary  period 
of  the  struggle  for  liberty  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  establishment  of  our  United 
States  of  America,  the  history  of  the 
formative  period  of  the  Republic  has 
found  new  interest. 

In  this  connection.  I  believe  that  an 
article  by  Max  R.  Shohet  which  appeared 
in  Valley  Week,   a  supplement  to  the 
Winchester    E^-eninsi    Star,    on    July    6, 
1968.  might  be  worthy  of  note,  and  I  in- 
clude it  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks: 
Gen.   Daniel   Morgan:    The   Valley's 
Forgotten  Hero 
(By  Max  R.  Shohet) 

July  6  Is  an  Important  date  In  Shenandoah 
Valley  history.  On  that  date  in  1802.  General 
Daniel  Morgan  died  at  his  home  on  Am- 
herst St.  In  Winchester.  Morgan  of  the  Mor- 
gan Rifles,  passed  Into  the  pages  of  his- 
tory and.  quite  literally,  out  of  the  minds 
of  his  fellow  cliizcns  In  the  community 
where  he  had  spent  nearly  a  half  century 
of  his  brilliant,  turbulent  life. 

For  149  years,  the  General  mouldered  In 
his  grave,  resting  In  peace  while  the  13  states 
grew  into  a  nation  which  expanded  west 
of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  he  knew  so  well 
and  which  62  years  after  his  death  was  con- 
vulsed In  a  war  which  threatened  to  spilt 
the  union  he  had  so  valiantly  helped  to 
form,  to  shape  and  to  preserve. 


One  wonders  If  the  General's  bones  were 
stirred  by  the  sound  and  fury  of  the  battles 
which  were  fought  up  and  down  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Shenandoah — by  the  shrill  calls 
of  bugles,  the  rattle  of  muskets,  the  roar 
of  cannons  and  finally  by  the  cheers  and 
prayers  at  the  war's  end. 

On  August  5.  1951,  the  General  came  to 
life,  so  to  speak.  On  this  day  a  man  who 
Identified  himself  as  an  undertaker  from 
Spartanburg.  S.C.  and  two  as.sistnnts.  armed 
with  shovels  arrived  at  Mount  Hebron  Ceme- 
tery. The  undertaker  told  tlie  caretaker  of 
the  cemetery  that  he  had  come  to  dig  up 
the  remains  of  the  General  and  take  them 
to  Spartanburg,  S.C,  where  they  would  be 
reliiterred  with  the  honors  and  a  monument 
befitting  the  man  who  at  nearby  Cowpens 
had  defeated  the  British  In  a  decisive  bat- 
tle which  contributed  to  the  surrender 
of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  and  so  hastened 
the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War:  the  hero 
whose  grave  lay  neglected  and  unhonored  In 
Mount  Hebron. 

The  undertaker  had  a  letter  from  a  last 
surviving  relative  of  General  Morgan  per- 
mitting the  action. 

The  oreinker  .".lerted  the  police,  the  local 
citizenry  and  the  press.  For  several  weeks 
from  that  Sunday  in  August,  the  General,  to 
to  speak,  rose  from  his  grave,  shook  off  the 
dust  of  149  ye.irs  to  again  become,  as  he  had 
In  his  lifetime,  a  national  and  controversial 
figure,  involving  the  D.A.R.  and  prominent 
citizens  of  Spartanburg,  the  Governors  of 
South  Carolina  and  Virginia,  and  civic 
minded  citizens  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 
In  the  end.  the  Carolinians  went  home  with- 
out General  Morgan's  remains.  The  citizens 
of  Winchester  had  a  hero  on  t;^elr  hands 
and  on  their  consciences. 

Shaken  out  of  their  complacency  and  ne- 
glect of  the  hero  la  their  midst,  tlie  citizens 
of  Winchester  began  to  make  amends.  The 
General's  remains  were  removed  from  the  old 
overgrown  part  of  the  cemetery  and  rcburicd 
in  the  new  section  with  an  appropriate 
ceremony  and  with  a  granite  monument 
Joining  the  weathered  slab  that  had  marked 
his  previous  resting  place. 

While  Morgan's  name  is  starred  in  histories 
of  the  Revolutionary  War.  comparatively  lit- 
tle Is  known  about  his  personal  life.  He  was 
a  big  man  physically,  over  six  feet  tall,  weigh- 
ing over  200  pounds,  broad  shouldered,  barrel 
chested,  all  muscle  and  bone,  yet  active  and 
graceful  In  movement,  physical  qualities 
which  stood  lilm  In  good  stead  throughout 
the  active  life  he  led. 

Perhaps  the  lack  of  personal  memorabilia 
for  a  man  of  such  fame  could  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  his  schooling  was  of  the 
scantiest,  he  read  with  difflculty.  his  writing 
was  almost  Illegible,  but  an  innate  geniU5 
helped  him  acquire  a  broad  knowledge  ot 
men  and  affairs.  .Sound  reasoning,  CDurage 
and  daring  contributed  to  make  him  a  le.ider 
of  men  through  the  turbulent  years  that 
culminated   in   American   independence. 

The  exact  date  of  his  birth  In  1736  Jn 
New  Jersey  is  uncertain.  At  the  age  of  17, 
he  ran  away  from  his  home  and  hiked  across 
Pennsylvania  into  western  Virginia.  For  a 
time  he  worked  in  a  sawmill,  then  as  a 
teamster  that  was  I:aullng  svipplies  for  Brad- 
dock's  ill-fated  expedition  against  Fort  Du- 
quesne  held  by  the  French.  Later  he  served 
as  a  private  and  as  an  officer  of  the  Virginia 
Militia  and  as  an  Ensign  in  the  British  army 
in  the  war  against  the  French  and  Indians 
who  were  ravaging  the  great  valley.  After  one 
battle,  he  went  to  Winchester  to  recover  from 
wounds. 

Wlr Chester  was  then  a  village  In  the  midst 
of  tall  forest  and  consisted  of  60  houses, 
stores  and  taverns  located  on  the  great  wagon 
road  from  Philadelphia,  through  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  to  Frederick,  Md.,  and  south  through 
Winchester. 

New  Indian  attacks  broke  out  and  Morgan 
was  made  a  lieutenant  and  In  1771  commis- 
sioned a  captain   of  the  mlUtla.  On  March 
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30,  1773,  he  took  as  a  wife  Abigail  Curry  of 
Berkely  County,  purchased  a  house  he  named 
•Soldier's  Rest "  on  the  ouUklrts  of  what  Is 
today  Berryvllle  and  settled  down  to  the  life 
of  a  farmer. 

The  strviggle  for  Independence  from  the 
British  Crown  was  growing  In  the  colonies  as 
British  decrees  and  taxation  increased.  The 
citizens  of  Frederick  County  had  many  ties 
to  those  in  the  east  and  they  pledged  to  help 
their  brethren  in  the  event  of  outright  hos- 
tilities. Eventually  the  Continental  Congress 
issued  a  call  for  help. 

On  July  4.  1775.  Morgan,  now  a  captain, 
led  a  group  of  96,  6  expert  riflemen  to  Cam- 
bridge. Mass..  headquarters  for  the  Continen- 
tal Army.  From  Winchester  to  Cambridge,  it 
was  around  600  miles — and  his  company  made 
it  in  21  days  They  served  as  sharpshooters 
and  their  accurate  fire  was  the  bane  of  the 
Redcoats. 

The  British  were  entrenched  in  upper  New 
York  State  and  In  Canada.  To  foil  tlieir  prob- 
able march  south  on  the  colonies.  General 
Washington  ordered  a  two-pronged  attack. 
One  prong,  under  General  Montgomery,  was 
to  proceed  north  from  Fort  "Hconderoga  up 
Lake  Champlain  to  attack  Montreal.  The 
other  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Bene- 
dict Arnold  was  to  move  up  the  Kennebec 
River  in  Maine  and  thence  north  to  Quebec: 
Morgan  led  the  companies  of  riflemen.  Mis- 
leading information  and  Inadequate  maps  of 
the  proposed  route  as  well  as  heavy  rains  and 
bitter  cold  plagued  the  expedition. 

Of  1100  men  who  had  set  forth.  600  re- 
mained to  reach  the  St.  Lawrence  River  op- 
posite Quebec  and  the  city  was  attacked  on 
December  31.  The  Americans  were  defeated 
and.  including  Morgan,  taken  prisoners. 

In  August  of  1776.  the  Americans  were  pa- 
roled and  sent  by  ship  to  New  Jersey.  Of  the 
96  men  who  left  with  Morgan  from  Win- 
chester, only  25  returned  with  him.  Morgan 
came  home  to  his  wife  and  children. 

General  Washington  in  a  letter  to  John 
Hancock.  President  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress dated  Sept.  28.  1776.  said  In  part;  "Mor- 
gan's conduct  as  an  officer  of  the  expedition 
With  General  Arnold  last  fall,  his  intrepid 
behavior  in  the  assault  on  Quebec  . .  .  entitles 
him  to  the  favor  of  Congress  and  leads  me  to 
t>elleve  that  in  his  promotion,  the  suites 
would  gain  a  good  and  valuable  officer." 
Morgan  was  duly  appointed  a  colonel  of  the 
Eleventh  Regiment  of  Virginia,  U.S.  Army.  In 
an  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war  with  the 
British.  Morgan  was  released  from  his  parole. 
Early  the  following  year.  Morgan  was  asked 
to  raise  a  force  and  report  to  General  Wash- 
ington. At  the  head  of  180  men,  Morgan 
proceeded  to  Morristown,  N.J  .  and  from  tliere 
he  was  ordered  north  to  Albany  to  help  stop 
the  British  who  again  threatened  the  north- 
em  states.  He  was  Involved  In  the  battle  of 
Bemls  Heights  and  in  the  advance  on  Sara- 
toga where  he  struck  the  first  blow  at  the 
Redcoats.  The  British  retreated  to  Port 
•nconderoga  and  in  October  17.  1777,  Bur- 
goyne  surrendered  at  Saratoga. 

The  British  occupied  Philadelphia  and  the 
Americans  moved  to  Valley  Forge  for  a  winter 
of  hardships.  Morgan  suffered  badly  from 
rheumatism  but  was  engaged  in  skirmishing 
in  New  Jersey  around  Monmouth  and  In  New 
York  state. 

On  July  18.  1779.  dissatisfied  with  his 
treatment  in  the  matter  of  rank  and  com- 
mand, and  plagued  by  rheumatism.  Morgan 
resigned  from  the  army  and  his  resignation 
was  reluctantly  accepted  by  Washington.  He 
returned  home  where  he  spent  almost  a  year 
and  a  half  as  a  farmer,  and  his  health 
improved. 

Frustrated  in  their  efforts  to  occupy  the 
northern  colonies,  the  British  conceived  the 
strategy  of  taking  over  the  southern  states 
which  harbored  many  British  sympathizers. 
They  captured  Charleston  and  under  the 
leadership  of  General  CornwalUs  and  Colonel 
Banastra  Tarleton  moved  north.  Tarleton 
gathered  up  loyalists  into  a  legion  and  cut 
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a  ruthlees  swath  north  through  the  Caro- 
llnas.  burning,  maiming  and  killing.  A  major 
American  force  was  badly  mauled  at  Camden. 
S.C.  and  the  British  were  Iree  to  move 
north. 

In  1780.  Morgan  was  called  out  of  retire- 
ment, promoted  to  Brigadier  General  and 
ordered  into  the  Carollnas  to  sU)p  TiUleton. 
Given  his  own  command.  Morgan  after  skir- 
mishing around,  decided  to  uike  a  suind  and 
face  up  to  Tarleton's  legion.  He  made  this 
stand  at  a  cow  grazing  area  known  as  Cow- 
pens.  S.C 

On  January  17.  1781.  the  battle  of  Cowpens 
was  fought.  Morgan's  Uictics  and  strategy 
was  considered  unorthodox  but  in  one  hour 
of  fighting  Tarleton  was  defeated  and  routed, 
losing  most  of  his  force  and  much  of  his 
equipment. 

Morgan  was  praised  for  his  victory  by  the 
Virginia  House  of  Delegates  and  presented 
with  a  house  and  furniture  The  Congress 
thanked  him  for  his  'complete  and  Impor- 
tant victory"  and  voted  him  a  gold  medal. 

On  July  16.  Morgan  arrived  at  Jamestown 
to  join  General  Lafayette  in  the  campaign 
against  Cornwallis  but  his  rheumatism 
forced  him  to  return  to  Winchester  and  he 
was  unable  to  participate  in  the  surrender  of 
Cornwallis  at  Yorktown. 

In  Winchester,  he  was  put  In  charge  of  the 
Hessian  prisoners  of  war  interned  there.  He 
is  said  to  have  used  these  Hessians,  whom  he 
paid,  to  build  a  substantial  new  home,  •Sara- 
toga." in  Millwood.  He  engaged  in  farming 
and  other  business  transactions.  He  was 
plagued   bv   ill   health. 

On  March  25.  1790.  President  Washington 
awarded  Morgan  the  'Cowpens  Medal  "  and 
on  Dec.  11.  1793.  he  was  made  a  Major  Gen- 
eral in  the  Virginia  militia  and  ordered  to 
stamp  out  a  "whiskey"  rebellion  in  western 
Pennsylvania  against  higher  taxes.  The  re- 
bellion did  not  last  long  and  Morgan  re- 
turned to  Winchester. 

He  asked  for  and  received  a  leave  of  r.b- 
sence  from  the  army  and  as  an  influential 
and  distinguished  person  ran  for  Congress 
against  Robert  Rutherford.  He  was  defeated. 
In  March  1797.  Morgan  tried  again  and  tills 
time,  he  was  successful.  He  served  In  the  Con- 
gress until  March  1799. 

His  financial  status  flourished  and  he  was 
reported  to  have  owned  over  200.000  acres  of 
land  west  of  Winchester.  On  Aug.  6,  1800, 
he  purchased  property  at  226  Amherst  St. 
and  built  on  to  an  existing  house.  He  did 
not  live  long  enough  to  enjoy  his  city  home. 
His  health,  aggravated  by  debilitating  rheu- 
matism, worsened.  He  died  on  July  6,  1802, 
at  the  age  of  66. 

The  Reverend  William  Hill,  Morgan's  pas- 
tor, gave  the  funeral  address  and  said,  in 
part,  that  Winchester  would  always  remem- 
ber iu  "Beloved  patriot  and  hero." 

Morgan  was  first  buried  in  a  Presbyterian 
Church  cemetery  and  then  in  1868  reburied 
in  Mt.  Hebron  Cemetery.  The  stone  over  his 
flat  grave  was  chipped  and  weathered  and 
the  Inscription  difficult  to  read.  As  the  city 
grew,  the  cemetery  expanded  and  the  part 
in  which  Morgan  was  burled  was  neglected. 
His  grave  was  forgotten  until  that  day  In 
1951  when  the  undertaker  from  Spartanburg 
knocked  on  the  fortress-like  gate  of  Mt. 
Hebron  Cemetery. 
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We  have  a  lot  to  be  thaiikful  for.  and 
I  would  like  to  pass  along  to  the  readers 
of  the  Record  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared ill  the  Johnson  City  Press- 
Chronicle  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  as 
follows : 

Independence  Day.  1968 
"We  now  enter  upon  the  history  of  a  period 
rich  in  disaster,  gloomy  with  wars,  rent  by 
sedition    and    savage    in    its    very    hours    of 
peace  " 

Pretty  accurate  appraisal  of  .America  on 
this  Independence  Day.  1968,  isn't  It? 

Pretty  accurate  appraLsal  of  the  world,  for 
that  matter. 

But  the  words  are  not  those  of  some 
modern-day  Jeremiah  prophesying  imminent 
doom  for  his  country. 

No.  they  are  the  words  of  the  hlstorlrin 
Tiicitus  describing  conditions  in  Rome  90 
years  after  Christ. 

Our  Declaration  of  Independence  pro- 
claimed our  rights  to  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  It  did  not  tell  us  tliese 
rights  would  be  ours  without  a  struggle.  Nor 
did  it  guarantee  that  all  our  prospects  would 
be  pleiislng,  nor  all  our  days  happy. 

There  was  no  promise,  either,  that  our  days 
would  be  free  of  problems.  The  Pounding 
Fathers  could  not  promise  that.  No  document 
could  or  can.  Just  by  sajang  so,  create  a 
problem-free  land. 

On  this  the  182nd  anniversary  of  our  coun- 
try's birth,  we  are  enmeshed  in  crises.  Some 
among  us  are  saying  darkness  has  set  In.  In 
their  view,  the  American  dream  has  become  a 
nightmare. 

We  think  they  are  using  too  much  black  in 
tlie  picture.  We  are  living  in  problem-filled 
times,  to  be  sure,  and  we  should  never  under- 
estimate either  the  problems  or  perils  which 
beset  our  nation.  But  If  the  forefathers  be- 
queathed anything  to  us  at  all.  it  was  their 
glorious  example  in  this  matter  of  conquer- 
ing problems.  In  their  day,  they  overcame 
problems  which,  in  comparison  with  ours, 
wure  herculean. 

■What  were  tlie  gambler's  odds  on  success 
or  failure  of  the  Declaration  of  1776?  We  have 
an  idea  the  bookmakers  would  have  Laid  10 
to  one.  or  maybe  100  to  one.  igalnst  the  col- 
onists in  their  struggle  with  Great  Britain? 
Today,  though  we  are  much  buffeted  from 
within  and  without,  the  gambler's  odds  are 
high  in  our  favor.  For  we  are  possessors  of 
the  mightiest  nation  on  earth  and  our  people 
enjov  the  greatest  degree  of  freedom  of  any 
people  on  earth.  If  we  lose  out  to  our  prob- 
lems, if  we  fall  from  our  national  glory,  it 
will  not  be  beca\i.<?e  our  problems  were  too 
large,  it  will  be  because  we  were  too  small. 
The  challenge  to  America  today  Is  what  it 
has  been  from  the  start — to  love  liberty  and 
to  be  v(.-illing  to  pay  the  price  it  entails.  If  we 
still  have  that  love,  and  If  we  are  still  willing 
to  pay  the  price,  nothing  on  earth  can  defeat 

us. 

"Long  may  our  land  be  bright. 
With  freedom's  holy  light. 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might. 
Great  God   our  king  " 


LErrS  REAP   A  HARVEST  OF  FREE- 
DOM FROM  TYRANNY 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY.  !l968 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY )  QUILLEN 

OF   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10,  1968 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Independ- 
ence Day,  1968,  is  now  history,  but  let  us 
kindle  its  memory  so  that  it  will  forever 
be  warm  In  our  hearts. 


HON.  FRANK  MORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  10.  1968 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
approaching  the  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  throughout  the  free  world. 
It  is  solemn.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  no 
free  man  nor  independent  nation  ca.n 
forget  that  there  are  those  under  So\-iet 
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domination  who  have  been  depiived  of 
their  Individual  rights  and  liberties.  The 
captive  nations  of  Ea^rn  Europe  re- 
main under  the  steel  and  armor  grip 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  1968. 

Twelve  years  ago  one  captive  nation 
dared  to  try  and  shak^  the  shackles  of 
Soviet  domination  in  search  of  a  neutral 
and  independent  national  policy.  The 
Hungarian  revolt  and  <he  policy  of  ter- 
ror that  followed  as  tht  Russians  swept 
down  upon  unarmed  patriots  with  steel 
tanks  and  heavy  weaponry  shocked  the 
civilized  world.  No  less  bhocking  was  the 
revelation.  2  years  lat^,  of  the  fate  of 
the  leaders  of  that  revolt. 

Back  on  June  18.  1958.  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  mad(  a  keen  analysis 
of    the    events    whichj   made    up    this 

tragedy: 

A  System  oi   Evii. 

The  story  of  the  secret  trial  and  execution 


of    former   Premier   Imre 


Nagy   of   Hungary 


ftddfl  up  to  a  slclcening  i.nd  damning  com- 
mentary ..on  the  nature  pf  the  Soviet-con- 
trolled Communist  .systent. 

Mr.  Napy.  sometlmea  described  as  a 
"Tltolst"  Communist,  returned  as  head  of 
the  Hungarian  government  In  the  electrifying 
and  tragic  days  of  the  heroic  popular  re- 
bellion— In  the  fall  of  '  1956— against  the 
tyranny  of  the  Kremlin  had  its  pupi>et  re- 
gime In  Budapest.  During  his  brief  rule  at 
that  time,  in  response  to  ihe  demands  of  his 
countrymen,  he  sought  to  restore  Hungary's 
Independence  as  a  neutral  nation,  and  Mos- 
cow seemed  for  a  while  tojbe  willing  to  with- 
draw Its  troops  and  grant  Such  independence. 

This  show  of  willingness,  however,  qulclily 
turned  out  to  be  only  a  fcover  for  an  act  of 
supreme  treachery.  Actually,  while  pretend- 
ing to  be  ready  to  do  Uie  right  thing,  the 
Kremlin  was  massing  tne  naked  military 
force  with  which  it  sa\|agely  crushed  the 
Hungarian  people's  bid  lor  freedom.  When 
this  happeiied,  Mr.  Nagy^  tied  to  the  refuge 
and  asylum  offered  by  \larshal  Tito's  Lega- 
tion. There  then  foUoweq  another  infamous 
display  of  monumental  (duplicity  and  dis- 
honor. Mr.  Nagy  received  ^  written  guarantee 
solemnly  pronnlsing  hlm|  that  he  could  re- 
ixim  to  his  home  as  ai  free  man  without 
having  to  worry  In  the  Isllghtest  about  his 
future  personal  safety.  Whereupon,  he  moved 
out  of  his  Yugoslav  danctuary  and  was 
promptly  seized  by  Sovlelt  security  police. 

And  now,  at  long  l.T^t,  the  chief  Soviet 
news  agency  has  informed  the  world  that  the 
stooge  "government"  In  Budapest  has  snuffed 
out  Mr.  Nagy's  life,  together  with  the  lives 
of  the  brave  and  pat>-lotlc  General  Pal 
Maleter  and  two  lesser  figures  Involved  In 
the  Hungarian  revolt.  According  to  the  official 
Communist  explanation,  this  fate  has  been 
meted  out  to  these  men  because  they  were 
"traitors"  who  conspired  with  "lm{>erlallst" 
forces  against  the  people  of  Hungary.  But 
the  condemned  ste.\dfas|.ly  refused  to  plead 
guilty,  and  their  executioners — slaying  them 
furtively  at  a  place  and  time  unrevealed — 
did  not  dare  to  let  them]  have  an  open,  pub- 
lic trial.  Instead,  the  djrty  work  was  done 
in  the  dark  because  ltd  jierpetrators  knew 
that  It  could  not  be  don*  In  the  light  of  day 
without  outraging  all  ihii  decent  Instincts  of 
mankind. 

Against  this  backgroi  nd.  the  world  can 
only  speculate  now  as  to  Just  why  the  Soviet 
Union  has  found  it  feasible  to  destroy  Mr. 
Nagy  and  the  others.  A  ^eed  as  dark  as  this 
certainly  vrtll  not  appetise  the  Hungarian 
people,  but  wlU  merely  Ir^enslfy  their  inward 
rage  against  the  tyranny  Imposed  upon 
them.  KhrushcJiev  and  Company,  however, 
probably  do  not  worry  miuch  about  that,  and 
perhaps  the  whole  grisly  biisiness  Is  their 
way  of  warning  the  satellite  people* — such  as 
the  Poles — not  to  try  acting  contrary  to  the 
Kremlin's  will. 
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Thus  there  appears  to  be  ample  ground 
for  the  siosplcton  that  Moscow's  policy,  at 
home  and  abroad,  may  be  reverting  to  Stalin- 
ism In  Its  worst  forms.  In  any  event,  even 
without  such  a  reversion,  the  immense  evil 
Inherent  In  the  Soviet  system  has  been 
shockingly  confirmed  by  the  Himgarlan 
executions. 

June  17.  1958.  will  always  serve  as  a 
reminder  of  the  inhuman  action  and 
brutal  terror  of  which  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  capable. 

The  abduction  of  Premier  Imre  Nagy 
and  Gen.  Pal  Maleter  and  their  subse- 
quent secret  trial  and  execution  in  some 
unidentified  prison  at  the  hands  of  some 
anonymous  Communist  executioners 
shows  the  free  world  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  regard  neither  for  human  dig- 
nity, human  liberty,  human  rights,  nor 
another  nation's  solemn  pledge  of  safe 
conduct. 

The  disgust  that  swept  the  free  world 
was  ably  echoed  in   the  sentiments  of 
Congress  on  June  20.  1958.  when  they 
approved  a  resolution  assailing  the  Com- 
munists execution  of  Premier  Nagy  and 
his  compatriots.  The  Washington  Post 
of  June  20.  1958,  told  the  story  well: 
Hill'    Assails    Killing    of    Nact 
(By  Stewart  Hensley) 
Congress  yesterday  voiced  Its  "deep  sense 
of  Indignation"  at  the  executions  of  former 
Hungarian  Premier  Imre  Nagy  and  three  of 
his  compatriots. 

The  House  and  Senate,  by  unanimous 
votes,  approved  a  resolution  assailing  the 
Communist's  executions  of  the  four  as  a 
"brutal  political  reprisal"  for  the  abortive 
1956  Hungarian  revolt  that  was  crushed  by 
Russian  troops. 

The  congressional  action  came  as  the  State 
Department  urged  the  United  Nations  to  con- 
duct a  "full-scale"  Investigation  Into  the  ex- 
ecutions. 

The  Senate  passed  the  resolution  91  to  0.  In 
the  House,  Speaker  S:un  Rayburn  counted  171 
members  standing  In  support  of  It  and  none 
against. 

.  •  •  •  • 

The  State  Department  accused  the  present 
"Soviet-Installed  Hungarian  regime"  of  vio- 
lating the  U.N.  declaration  of  human  rights. 
President  Elsenhower  said  Wednesday  the  ex- 
ecutions shocked  the  civilized  world  and 
dimmed  hopes  of  an  East- West  summit  meet- 
ing. 

The  State  Department  urged  a  United  Na- 
tions committee  which  Is  undertaking  a  study 
of  the  executions  to  be  sure  that  it  makes  a 
full-scale  Investigation. 

Diplomatic  sources  predicted  the  execu- 
tions would  be  followed  by  stern  Russian 
moves  to  tighten  Moscow's  grip  on  the  satel- 
lites. 

State  Department  Press  Officer  Lincoln 
White  said  the  United  States  was  "gratified" 
that  the  U.N.  special  committee  on  Hungary 
planned  to  meet  today  to  take  up  the  Nagy 
killing. 

White  said  the  United  States  repeatedly 
has  asked  Hungary  for  Information  on  Nagy 
without  receiving  any  reply. 

In  the  Senate,  Knowland  said  that  al- 
though Nagy  and  his  fellow,  freedom  fighters 
could  not  be  brought  back  to  life  their  deaths 
were  not  In  vain  If  they  reminded  nations 
that  "at  their  peril  they  put  trust  in  the 
Soviet  Union." 

Outraged  sentiment,  just  as  the  ink  on 
statements  of  denunciation  and  condem- 
nation, dry  with  time.  Yet,  the  seeds  of 
dissent  grow  in  the  minds  of  men  who  are 
suppressed,  who  are  not  free. 

It  is  often  hard  to  see  the  fruits  of  ex- 
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presslon.  but  expression  and  opinion  is 
not  meaningless.  Like  the  seeds  of  dis- 
sent, expression  ripens  and  matures  with 
time  and  action  follows.  That  is  why  the 
resounding  declarations  of  freedom  that 
will  circle  the  globe  next  week  will  not 
fall  on  deaf  ears.  The  patriots  of  Hungary 
did  not  die  in  vain.  Rather  they  sacrificed 
in  order  to  reap  a  harvest  of  freedom 
from  tyranny. 


THE  "PUEBLO"  INCIDENT 

HON.  E.  S.  JOHNNY  WALKER 

OF    NEW    MKXICO 
IN  niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10.  1968 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  of 
the  Record  the  transcript  of  a  radio  pro- 
gram wliich  was  broadcast  by  one  of  New 
Mexico's  fine  public-spirited  radio  sta- 
tion.s.  KGGM.  in  Albuquerque. 

This  program  is  of  interest  to  not  only 
each  Member  of  Congress,  but  all  Amer- 
icans should  be  concerned  about  tliis 
problem.  The  program  consists  of  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  Pueblo  Incident. 

I  urge  my  fellow  Members  not  to  for- 
get that  the  gangsters  of  North  Korea 
are  .'^till  holding  85  of  our  men  and  the 
U.S.S.  Pueblo. 

I  ask  each  of  you  to  join  with  me  In 
insisting  that,  at  the  very  least,  our  men 
be  released  forthwith. 

The  text  of  the  program  follows: 

KGGM  Radio  News  presents  the  following 
special  program.  "The  Pueblo  Inquiry,"  an 
in  depth  look  Into  an  event  which  Is  hap- 
pening now,  and  which  will  be  read  about  In 
the  history  books  of  tomorrow.  And  now.  to 
open  "The  Pueblo  Inquiry."  KGGM  Radio's 
Special  Features  Director.  Tom  Barsantl  .  .  . 

Barsanti.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Brown.  The 
U.S.S.  Pueblo  Is  one  of  this  coimtry's  Intelli- 
gence gathering  ships,  which  was  assigned 
to  the  waters  off  the  Korean  shore.  The  e.xact 
mission  of  the  Pueblo  can  only  be  guessed 
at.  but  it  Is  not  Improbable  that  the  inter- 
ception of  messages,  and  gathering  Informa- 
tion .about  troop  movements  in  Communist 
North  Korea  was  a  part  of  the  Pueblo's  as- 
signment. That  Is  not  a  major  concern  of 
this  program.  In  early  January  of  this  year, 
the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  Its  85  member  crew  was 
attacked  by  vessels  of  the  North  Korean 
Navy.  The  ship  was  captured  and  Is  now  In 
Wan  San  Harbor.  Why  was  It  so  easy  for  the 
Pueblo  to  be  captured?  What  has  happened 
to  the  85  men  who  comprised  Its  crew?  What 
Is  being  done  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  bring  about  the  return  of  the  ship, 
and  most  Important,  Its  crew?  And  why  has 
the  public  heard  almost  nothing  about  the 
Pueblo  since  a  few  days  after  its  seizure  some 
five  months  ago?  These  are  the  questions 
which  we  at  KGGM  Radio  News  have  been 
receiving  from  you.  our  listeners.  And  these 
are  the  questions  which  prompted  this  pro- 
gram. "The  Pueblo  Inquiry." 

The  U.S.S.  Pueblo  was  captured  without  a 
fight,  with  no  help  sent  to  her  either  by  air 
or  by  ship.  We  asked  Mrs.  Rose  Bucher.  wife 
of  the  Pueblo's  Captain.  Lloyd  Bucher,  If  she 
thought  the  ship  had  been  .adequately 
protected  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Bucher.  "No.  I  do  not!  A  ship  with 
this  much  equipment  on.  100  million  dol- 
lars worth  of  equipment,  tax  payers  money, 
and  to  have  that  ship  go  out  on  a  mission 
such  as  that  and  have  no  cover  for  It  at  all 
is  completely  Incomprehensible.  They  have 
told  me  the  reason  there  was  no  cover  for  It 
because  It*  mission  would  then  become  ob- 
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vlous.  That's  what  they  have  told  me.  and  I 
think  It's  rather  far  fetched  to  have  a  little 
ship  like  that  with  really  no  armament  on  of 
any  kind,  2  50  caliber  machine  guns  which 
are  two  pop  guns  in  my  estimation,  a  couple 
of  pop  guns  with  all  that  equipment  on  and 
have  It  sitting  out  there." 

Barsanti.  Mrs.  Bucher  stated  that  there 
were  two  60  caliber  machine  guns  on  the 
Pueblo,  but  Lt.  Commander  Snow,  at  the 
Department  of  Public  Affairs  for  the  Navy  In 
Washington  had  this  to  say  .  .  . 

Snow.  "The  Pueblo  went  out  there  with 
three  50  caliber  machine  guns." 

Barsanti.  We  asked  the  Commander  If  he 
considered  three  50  caliber  machine  guns  to 
be  adequate  protection  for  a  ship  on  an  in- 
telligence gathering  mission.  .  .  . 

Snow.  "It  depends  on  whether  you  would 
need  much  armament  against  a  battleship. 
It  would  be  a  lot  of  armament  In  other  cir- 
cumstances. I  think  that  that's  a  speculaUve 
type  of  a  thing.  It  would  Just  depend  on  your 
circumstances." 

Barsanti.  Mrs.  Bucher  made  another  state- 
ment which  Commander  Snow  would  neither 
confirm  or  deny.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Bucher.  "None  of  those  fellows  on  that 
ship,  I  might  add,  had  to  have  any  survival 
training,  most  of  your  pilots,  practically  all 
of  your  pilots  have  survival  training.  But 
those  men  did  not,  submarines  are  not  given 
survival  training.  My  husband  did  not  have 
it,  and  I  don't  think  any  of  the  crew  mem- 
bers had  survival  training." 

Barsanti.  There  seems  to  be  no  one  who 
really  knows  how  the  men  of  the  Pueblo  are 
being  treated,  or  their  physical  condition.  In 
fact,  there  Is  some  question  about  the  valid- 
ity of  the  few  taped  messages  reportedly  from 
the  Pueblo  crew.  We  questioned  Mrs.  Bucher 
about  this.  .  .  . 

"What  have  you  heard.  If  anything,  from 
your  husband?"  .  .  . 

Mrs.   Bucher.   "I  haven't  heard  anything 
from  my  husband." 
Q.    "No  letters  at  all?" 

A.  "No.  I  understand.  I  don't  have  any 
letters  from.  I  understand  there  Is  a  tape  that 
Pyongyang  released." 
Q.  "Have  you  heard  It?" 
A.  "Which  Is  of  my  husband,  supposedly 
reading  a  letter  that  he  wrote  to  me.  I  dont 
have  the  letter." 

Q.  "Have  you  heard  the  tape?" 
A.  "Of  the  letter  he  wrote  to  me?" 
Q.  "Yes." 

A.  "No.  I  have  not  heard  that  one.  I  heard 
the  tape  of  the  letter  that  he  supposedly 
wrote  to  the  President." 

Q.  "Do  you  think  It  Is  your  husband?  Or  Is 
It  hard  to  tell?" 

A.  "Well.  It's  very  dlfflctUt  to  tell.  Mr. 
Barsanti.  because  first  of  all  this  comes  over 
short  wave  and  you  know  how  it  fluctuates 
back  and  forth,  some  words  sound  like  how 
my  husband  would  say.  like  the  word  Japan 
Xor  Instance,  and  the  word  Korea.  Pueblo 
sounds  like  how  my  husband  wotUd  say  that 
particular  word  but  I  cannot  say." 

Q.  "Have  you  made  any  attempts  to  hear 
the  other  tape  of  the  letter  he  wTOte  to  you?" 
A.  "I  understand  that  these  friends  of  .  .  . 
now  wait  a  minute,  let  me  get  this  cor- 
rect .  .  .  one  of  my  mothers  sent  this,  that 
has  a  son  aboard,  when  1  say  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  Inc.,  wrote  this 
letter  to  one  of  the  families  that  has  a  son 
aboard  and  she  said  a  package  of  tapes  came 
to  their  Committee  postmarked.  Tallahassee. 
Florida,  with  no  return  address  of  any  kind. 
The  tapes  were  of  East  German  origin.  Now 
she  says  in  this  letter,  this  man,  he's  the 
acting  executive  secretary,  says  that  they 
consulted  the  Department  of  State  and  for- 
warded the  tapes  to  the  State  Department, 
•some  of  these  Upes  were  Individually  ad- 
dressed to  that  particular  family,  but  these 
families  say  that  the  State  Department  has 
not  sent  this  tape  on  to  them  yet.  1  Imagine 
the  State  Department  Is  still  studying  them. 
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I  dont  know  how  long  they  Intend  to  study 
them." 

Announcer.  New  Mexico  Senator  Joseph 
Montoya  said  that  he  made  some  inquiries 
as  to  the  welfare  of  the  Pueblo's  crew  .  .  . 
Senator  Montoya.  "We  do  have  Informa- 
tion that  the  men  are  being  treated  properly 
and  we  are  hopeful  that  within  a  short  time, 
through  diplomatic  channels,  that  the  mat- 
ter c;\n  be  solved,  but  there  Is  no  assurance, 
nor  expectations  as  to  the  time." 

Q.  "Are  the  attempts  simply  on  the  men 
or  also  on  the  ship  Itself  7" 

A.  ■Well  primarily  on  the  men.  Naturally 
we'd  like  to  recover  the  ship  but  that's  sec- 
ondary." 

Q.  "I  understand  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  very  advanced  electronic  surveillance 
equipment  on  board  the  ship.  I'm  sure  we 
can  presume  by  this  time  that  the  equip- 
ment has  all  been  copied  or  photographed 
or  whatever  .  .  ." 

A.  "Well.  I'm  assuming,  we're  assuming, 
that  the  Russians  have  already  examined 
the  electronic  equipment  as  well  as  the 
Koreans." 

Announcer.  One  of  the  two  men  who  are 
handling  negotiations  on  the  Pueblo  with 
the  North  Koreans,  Is  Mr.  Fleck,  Country 
Director  for  Korea,  for  the  Department  of 
State.  We  asked  Mr.  Fleck  In  Washington 
about  the  conditions  of  the  Pueblo's 
crew  .  .  . 

A.  "We  have  had  no  direct  reports  from 
any  third  party  on  the  crew  memb?rs,  we 
have  seen  the  motion  pictures  which  the 
North  Koreans  have  made  of  the  crew.  From 
the  motion  pictures  it  would  appear  that 
they  are  In  reasonably  good  health.  Also  In 
the  letters  which  the  crew  members  have 
been  writing  to  their  relatives  and  to  the 
members  of  Congress  and  government  offi- 
cials. In  a  lot  of  those  letters  they  have  en- 
closed photographs  and  again  the  photo- 
graphs would  appear  to  Indicate  that  the 
crew  members  are  in  reasonably  good 
health." 

Q.  "Well    now   we   talked    yesterday    with 
Mrs.    Rose    Bucher.    the    wife    of    the    Com- 
mander, have  you  talked  with  her  at  all?" 
A.  "I  have  not." 

Q.  "I  know  that  she  received  a  couple  of 
letters    from    Ambassador   Brown    and   also 
from  Mr.  Godley." 
A.  "That  Is  right." 

Q.  "However  she  has  not  received  any  let- 
ters at  aU  from  her  husband." 
A.  "I  see." 

Q.  "And  also  I  asked  her  about  the  re- 
ported tapes,  one  which  was  simply  a  gen- 
eral tape  and  one  supposedly  which  was  a 
tape  of  a  letter  he  wrote  to  her.  although 
she  never  received  the  letter  and  has  never 
heard  the  tape." 
A.  "I  see." 

Q.  "Do  you  know  anything  about  this  at 
all?" 

A.  "All  I  know  Is  that  a  number  of  tapes 
were  received  and  were  turned  over  to  the 
Navy  for  them  to  listen  to  and  to  do  what- 
ever they  felt  was  desirable,  and  we  have 
been  told  that  the  Na\7  Ls  in  the  process  of 
passing  the  tapes  on  to  tlie  appropriate  next 
of  kin.  I  do  not  know  whether  a  tape  ad- 
dressed to  Mrs.  Bucher  was  Included  in  that 
batch." 

Announcer.  The  lack  of  Information  re. 
leased  to  the  public  concerning  the  Pueblo 
has  stirred  a  great  deal  of  controversy  and 
we  asked  Mr.  Fleck  about  that  apparent 
news  blackout  .  .  . 

A.  "Well,  In  the  first  place  let  me  say  that 
Ambassador  Brown  and  others  have  made 
themselves  avaUable  to  the  Congress  and 
have  jone  up  and  briefed  various  groups  In 
the  Congress  on  the  situation,  so  I  would 
not  accept  the  statement  that  information 
has  not  been  made  available  at  all.  As  far  as 
publicity  is  concerned  the  first  p<Hnt  is  that 
the  negotiations  that  we  are  carrying  on 
with  the  North  Koreans  are  quite  delicate 
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and  sensitive  and  we  do  mot  think  that  re- 
vealing the  substance  of  the  meetings  would 
ill  any  way  contribute  to  our  achieving  our 
objectives.  Secondly,  as  far  as  publicity  with 
regard  to  the  various  letters  received  and  so 
forth,  we  feel  that  any  publicity  focused  on 
any  letter  writer  might  redown  to  his,  or 
might  have  an  unfortunate  effect  on  the  way 
the  North  Koreans  might  treat  tliat  partic- 
ular Individual.  So.  those  are  the  two  factors 
on  publicity." 

Announcer.  "Well  yesterday.  Mr.  Fleck. 
Mrs.  Bucher  said  that  she  has  been  told,  and 
I  don't  have  any  names  of  officials  of  the 
State  Department  and  the  Navy  Department 
that  she  should  keep  quiet  and  try  to  hold 
down  anv  publicity  concerning  this  and  she 
of  course  says  that  she  refused  to  do  this 
until  she  can  be  shown  a  good  reason  for 
doing  it.  any  comment?" 

A.  "No.  I  don't  tlilnk  any  comment  beyond 
what  I've  already  said." 

Announcer.  Mr.  Fleck  does  not  think 
that  there  has  been  a  "news  blackout"  con- 
cerning the  Pueblo  incident.  However,  there 
are  many  who  would  disagree.  For  Instance 
New  Mexico  Congressman  E.  S.  Johnny 
Walker  who  is  a  member  of  the  House 
Armed'  Services  Committee.  Congressman 
Walker  took  part  In  tliat  Committee's  Inter- 
rogation of  Navy  Department  officials  on  the 
Pueblo.  We  Uilked  with  Congressman  Walker 
just  hours  after  one  of  tnoee  interroga- 
tions .  .  . 

Mr.  Walker.  Tom,  this  IS  a  very  delicate 
subject,  and  It  was  brought  up  this  morning 
In  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member.  We  had  Mr.  Ignatius,  secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  and  about  20  othe-  high 
echelon  officers  present.  We  Interrogated 
them  extensively.  However,  the  questioning 
did  not  turn  up  any  information  about  which 
the  public  does  not  already  know.  I  can  only 
say  that  the  problem  seems  to  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  State  Department,  and  If  tlie 
Navy  has  any  information  that  we  do  not 
have.  It  was  not  relayed  to  us  at  this  morn- 
ing's hearings.  I  have  tried  on  several  occa- 
sions to  obtain  Information  from  the  Defense 
Department  and  from  the  Navy,  as  well  as  the 
State  Department,  but  they  all  seem  re- 
luctant to  give  out  any  information,  other 
than  to  Bay  they  are  negotiating. 

Q.  We  are  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
we  are  not  given  any  information.  WTiy  is 
this  being  covered  up?  Is  there  something 
that  Is  being  hidden  from  us.  we  don't  hear 
anything  about  It.  For  days  It  was  big  head- 
lines, they  activated  some  142-thousand  re- 
servists and  yet  we  haven't  heard  a  word  since 
on  anything  concerning  the  Pueblo.  Why  Is 
this  being  covered  up.  so  to  speak? 

Mr.  Walker.  Well,  of  course,  Tom.  this  Is 
something  that  dlsttirbs  all  congressmen,  es- 
pecially members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  that  was  the  reason  for  our  ques- 
tlonli.g  officials  of  the  Navy  Department,  but 
they  have  gone  underground  and  seem  to  feel 
that  If  any  publicity  were  given  out  It  would 
be  harmful  to  the  State  Department's  ne- 
gotiations. 

Q.  Congressman  Walker,  you  related  this 
to  the  U-2  Incident,  and  of  coxirse.  we  all 
recall  that  In  that  particular  Incident  the 
United  States  denied  that  the  U-2  was  on 
a  spy  mission,  and  of  course.  It  came  out 
that  it  was.  and  here  again  the  Pueblo  In- 
cident. The  U.S.  has  continuously  denied 
the  fact  that  the  Pueblo  was  in  Communist 
waters  and  yet  we  get  these  letters  and  tape 
recordings,  which  are  of  doubtful  origin, 
but  supposedly  from  members  of  the  crew 
and  the  captain.  Lloyd  Bucher.  they  claim 
they  were  in  International  waters.  Now  what 
Is  the  public  to  believe? 

Mr.  Walker.  We  don't  know  either  Tom. 
but  only  this  morning,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  was  told  by  the  Navy  Department 
that  the  ship  was  not  off  limits,  that  It  was 
in  Internation„?  Waters.  I  assume  that  the 
ship   was   gathering   informatton.   I   hope  it 
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waa  in  International  Water^.  and  until  It  Is 
proven  otherwise,  naturally  I  will  Just  have 
to  take  the  word  of  the  Nhvy  and  Defense 
Department.  You  know,  as  I  have  told  you 
before,  that  as  a  membcit  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  I  do  hate  access  to  some 
classified  material,  but  m(»st  of  the  time, 
what  is  given  to  me  as  classified  Information 
can  be  read  In  any  newspnper.  or  heard  on 
the  radio  I  would  be  most  happy  to  pass  on 
to  you  and  your  listeners  [any  Information 
I  have  on  the  matter. 

Annottncer.  Mrs.  Buchet  contends  that 
the  Stote  Department  Is  titylng  to  keep  In- 
formation on  the  Pueblo  fr(»m  the  public     . 

A    "I  personally  don't  Mel  that  it  is  the 
Navy    I  feel  that  It  Is  the  $tate  Department 
and  I  feel  that  we  have  sort)  of  been  muzzled. 
The  State  Department  has  tnuzzled  the  mili- 
tary   now  I  feel  that  the  $tate  Department 
is    trying    to    tranquUlze    the    people     They 
can't   muzzle    us   because  Kvere    not   in    the 
military.  I  am  not.  but  th^y  can  muzzle  the 
military  men.  There  are  cfertaln  things  you 
have   to   go   by.   but   they  |can't  muzzle   me. 
They  cant  muzzle  anyonrf  that's  non-mlU- 
tary   but  they  can  try  to  ttanqulllze  me.  but 
I  don't  go-along  with  this.  3  feel  that  as  long 
as    the    freedom    of   speech    prevails   In   this 
country   that   I   have  a  stpry   to   tell   and   I 
want   to   tell   the  America^   people.   I   called 
to  the  President  on  one  occasion  wanting  to 
speak  with  hUn,  they  did  not  let  me  talk  to 
a  State  Department  oflacia),  they  immediate- 
ly referred  me,  or  had  the  Whltehouse  call 
the    Navy   Department   and    have   a   man.   a 
Navy   man,   in   the   Casualty   Section   of   the 
Bureau    of   Naval    Personnel    called   me,    the 
Navy   treats  me  wonderful,  I  don't  want  to 
talk  to  any  body  in  the  Nawy,  I  want  my  con- 
tact with  the  State  Department  omclal.  They 
tell  me  everything  possible  Is  being  done.  Be 
patient,  minimize  publicity  type  thing.  I  am 
kind    of    sick    and    tired    of    hearing    that  " 
Q.  "Why  do  you  think  there's  been  a  veil 
of  secrecy  around  the  entire  incident'? " 

A.  "That's  what  I  would  like  to  know.  I 
would  like  to  know  why,  1  think  they're  Just 
trying  to  ...  I  don't  knew.  Its  bewildering 
me.  I  try  to  figure  It  out.  and  1  can't.  I  run 
up  against  this  brick  waU  all  the  time." 

Announcer.  With  so  Uttle  information 
available  on  the  Pueblo,  It  becomes  difBcult 
to  find  out  what  Is  being  done  to  bring  Its 
crew  safely  home  or  to  know  how  long  they 
will  be  held  In  their  Communist  prison.  Mr. 
Fleck  talked  of  hla  negptlatlons  with  the 
North  Koreans  .  .  . 

Fleck.  "We  have  been  negotiating  with  the 
North  Koreans  at  Panmunjom  and  there  have 
been  17  negotiated  meetings  to  date.  At  the 
moment  no  resolution  has  been  achieved  but 
we  anticipate  further  n»eetlngs.  As  far  as 
we're  concerned,  we  Intend  to  continue  ne- 
gotatlons  until  we  do  get  them  back  but  so 
far  as  to  how  long  It  wll  take  Is  concerned, 
we   can't   make   any  predictions." 

ANNotnJCEii.  Congressman  Walker  has  his 
own  Ideas  about  the  po»sible  length  of  the 
negotiations  ...  i 

Mr  Walkek.  "I  feel,  add  this  is  strictly  my 
opinion  now,  that  they  wku  talk  and  that  the 
Communists  and  North  Korean  Government 
will  milk  the  publicity  fbr  every  ounce  that 
Its  worth  and  then  after  they  have  done 
that  why  then  I  feel  that  we  will  make 
some  headway  In  our  negotiattons.  We  wont 
make  any  headway  unttl  the  Communists, 
the  North  Korean  Government,  has  milked 
it  for  all  It's  worth." 

Announcer.  A  numtter  of  people  have 
been  trying  to  counter  the  lack  of  officially 
released  information  on  the  Pueblo  by  "Re- 
member the  Pueblo"  campaigns.  One  such 
campaign  Is  being  held  by  the  City  of  Pueblo, 
Colorado,  for  which  the  ship  was  named.  We 
talked  with  Mr.  Al  Orr,  who  Is  the  Assistant 
General  Manager  of  tha  Pueblo  Chamber  of 
Commerce  ...  ; 

Orr.  "Well,  right  noW  we  have  the  'Re- 
member the  Pueblo'  stickers  which  we  are 
sending  out,  when  people  write  In  for  them, 
to  various  people  and  were  keeping  contact 
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with  the  people,  also  any  relaUves  that  have 
written  in,  we  have  been  In  contact  with. 
We  had  the  Commander's  wife  here  at  our 
annual  meeting  In  April.  Basically  the  only 
thing  we  have  been  doing  Is  In  wrlUng  to 
our  Congressmen  and  In  mostly  people  ask- 
ing what  they  can  do  Is  asking  them  to  write 
to  their  Congressmen  that  something  can  be 
done  to  get  these  people  returned  " 

Announcer.  Mrs.  Bucher  has  been  trying 
to  keep  the  memory  of  the  Pueblo  alive  and 
before  the  public.  She  makes  this  appeal  to 
anyone  who  Is  interested  in  helping  . 

Mrs     Bucher.    "I    too    receive    multitudes 
of   letters   from  people   that  want  to  know, 
they   want    to   do   something.   They    are    all 
willing  to  help  but  they  don't  know  what  to 
do    I   have  been   telling  them,   and  I  don't 
know  if  this  is  the  right  thing  to  do  either. 
I    feel    helpless   too    But   I   feel    that   If   we 
write    Congressmen    and    our    Senators    and 
our   elected   representatives   in   Washington. 
DC.  and  let  them  know  how  we  feel   that 
perhaps    something    could    be    done     There 
again,  I'm  Just,  you  know,  pulling  at  loose 
straws   I  don't  know  this  Is  the  right  thing, 
certainly  it  isn't  going  to  do  any  harm,  be- 
cause I  feel  those  people  are  our  elected  rep- 
resentatives they  wanted  to  go,  they  wanted 
our  vote,  and  they  told  us  when  they  were 
running  they'd  be  able  to  solve  problems  for 
us.  Our  problems  for  us.  our  problems'  Now  If 
we  cry  out  enough  maybe  they'll  hear  us.  and 
maybe  If  they  want  to  be  re-elected,  maybe 
they'll  do  something  about  it.  and  of  course, 
we   can    always    pray.    I    feel    that    through 
prayer  and  public  opinion  that  we're  going  to 
get  these  people  back." 

Announcer.  And  with  that  appeal,  we  re- 
turn to  our  original  questions.  Was  the 
Pueblo  adequately  protected?  There  is  some 
doubt  How  are  Its  captured  crewmen  being 
treated  by  their  Communist  captors?  Ap- 
parently they  are  reasonably  well,  but  here 
again  there  is  room  for  some  question.  What 
Is  being  done  to  bring  them  safely  home? 
We  are  simply  told  that  negotiations  are  in 
progress.  And  why  has  there  been  so  Uttle  in- 
formation released  to  the  public  on  the 
Pueblo?  The  State  Department  denies  a 
news  blackout,  but  the  Navy  Department  will 
release  almost  no  information.  The  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  not  able  to 
learn  anything,  and  the  wife  of  the  ship's 
captain  knows  only  what  she  gets  from 
the  news  media.  The  appeal  of  a  desperate 
and  helpless  woman  still  can  be  heard,  "Only 
through  prayer  and  public  opinion  can  our 
men  be  safely  returned."  The  Pueblo  Inquiry 
is  not  closed.  It  will  not  be  closer  until  Cap- 
tain Lloyd  Bucher  and  the  85  men  of  the 
Pueblo  are  once  again  reunited  with  their 
families. 

You've  been  Ustenlng  to  "The  Pueblo  In- 
quiry "  This  program  has  been  a  special  pres- 
entation of  KGGM  Radio  News.  "The  Pueblo 
Inquiry  "  was  written  by  KGGM  Radio's  spe- 
cial features  director.  Tom  Barsanti.  under 
the  control  and  supervision  of  the  New 
Mexico  BroadcasUng  Company,  and  this  is 
Charles  Brown  for  KGGM  Radio  News. 
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WHY  THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM  GOES 
ON 

HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10,  1968 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  spokes- 
men for  the  administration  have  con- 
tinually wondered,  privately  and  aloud, 
why  the  often-expressed  desire  of  the 
United  States  for  peace  in  Vietnam  is 
questioned  at  home  and  abroad.  For  sev- 
eral years,  reports  of  meaningful  peace 
overtures  from  North  Vietnam  have  cir- 
culated throughout  the  capitals  of  the 


world,  only  to  be  scoffed  at  by  our  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  others. 

The  inconsistencies  and  contradictions 
in  our  Vietnam  policy  are  startingly  ex- 
posed in  a  new  book.  "The  Secret  Search 
for  Peace  in  Vietnam."  by  David  Kras- 
low  and  Stuart  H.  Loory.  I  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  in- 
deed, to  all  Americans,  and  present  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record  David  Schoen- 
brun's  review  as  it  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  Book  Review  on  July  7: 
Behind   the   Credibility    Cap 
(By  David  Schoenbrun) 
(Note— Mr.  Schoenbrun.  author  of  "Viet- 
nam—How We  Got  In.  How  to  Get  Out."  is 
senior   lecturer   at   the   Graduate   School   of 
International  Affairs  at  Columbia.) 

Saturday.  Dec.  3,  1966.  was  a  quiet  day  in 
Foggy  Bottom— Just  the  right  kind  of  day 
for  the  secret,  technical  preparations  under- 
way in  the  State  Department,  the  culmina- 
tion of  five  months'  quiet  diplomacy,  lead- 
ing to  peace  negotiations  to  end  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Sitting  down  to  breakfast,  looking  forward 
to  the  last-minute  arrangements  of  the  day. 
a  senior  offlcial  in  the  national-security  ap- 
paratus opened  his  morning  paper  and 
gasped  as  he  read  the  headline:  U.S.  Bombs 
Site  5  miles  from  Hanoi.  "Oh  my  God."  he 
muttered.  "We  lost  control."  The  official's 
shock  grew  from  the  fact  that  a  foreign  capi- 
tal had  been  bombed,  and  the  President  and 
his  top  civilian  lieutenants  had  forgotten 
that  they  had  authorized  It. 

With  this  vignette  of  life  on  the  brink  in 
Washington,  two  able,  young  reporters. 
David  Kraslow,  Washington  News  Bureau 
Editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  Stuart 
H.  Loory,  that  papers  White  House  corre- 
spondent, open  up  a  Pandoras  box  of  once 
locked-up  secrets  of  State.  What  comes  fly- 
ing up  out  of  the  box  is  a  tangle  of  red 
tapes  that  have  strangled  the  hopes  for 
peace  and  are  responsible  for  the  wrecked 
lives  of  millions  of  people — Vietnamese, 
Americans  and  others  killed,  wounded  or 
made  homeless  by  a  totally  unnecessary,  un- 
planned, unwinnable  war. 

Reporters  Kraslow  and  Loory,  indefatigable 
investigators,  traveled  through  a  dozen  capi- 
tals In  their  own  search  for  the  secret  story 
of  peace  maneuvers.  They  conducted  hun- 
dreds of  Interviews  with  diplomats  in  Wash- 
ington, New  York,  at  the  United  Nations.  In 
London.  Paris.  Rome.  Florence.  Vatican  City. 
Prague  and  Warsaw.  They  dredged  thousands 
of  pages  of  the  public  record  to  find  grains 
of  the  truth  burled  deeply  in  the  muck  of 
official  pronouncements.  They  accumulated 
150.000  words  of  notes,  from  which  they  sifted 
an  exciting  story  that  moves  with  the  speed 
and  drama  of  a  spy  thriller. 

The  secret  moves  are  so  intricate,  the 
stakes  so  high,  that  the  authors  themselves 
do  not  completely  perceive  that  they  have 
found  something  far  more  valuable  than 
even  the  Important  story  of  the  search  for 
peace  in  Vietnam.  They  have  written  a  case 
history  of  grievous  error  on  the  highest  levels 
of  government.  Their  book  might  well  have 
been  entitled:  "Stumbling  and  Bumbling  on 
the  Brink"— with  "The  Secret  Search  for 
Peace  in  Vietnam  "  as  a  subtitle : 

The  offlcial  who  groaned,  "Oh  my  God,  we 
lost  control."  caught  the  essence  of  what 
happened  In  Washington  The  executive 
power  has  built  up  global  security  and  in- 
formation systems  so  complex  that  no  man. 
even  including  the  President,  can  know  at 
any  moment  everything  Important  that  Is 
under  way.  When  the  President  is  himself 
a  secretive,  proud  man  who  insists  on  run- 
ning the  whole  show,  with  all  the  levers  in 
his  own  hands,  then  catastrophe  Is  inevita- 
ble. ,        .^     , 

Reporters  Kraslow  and  Loory  describe  in 
detail  every  link  In  the  decision-making  ma- 
chinery,  what   they   call   the   "huge,    power 
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grid'"  of  Information  that  flows  in  and  out 
of  the  Department  of  State  from  hundreds 
of  agencies  at  home  and  abroad,  to  the  White 
House,  Defense  and  back  again  to  State.  Just 
"one  errant  slash"  of  a  pen  on  a  distribution 
list  "can  cause  the  Information  grid  to  col- 
lapse." That  is  what  happened  late  in  1966, 
when  an  air  attack  on  Hanoi  blasted  the 
delicately  constructed  plans  for  peace  talks 
worked  out  by  a  Polish  and  an  Italian  diplo- 
mat in  almost  half-a-year  of  secret  probing, 
with  Washington's  full  knowledge  and  some- 
what less  than  total  encouragement. 

These  moves,  coded  by  State  as  "Marigold," 
were  known  only  to  a  handful  of  top  officials. 
In  the  final  phases  of  Marigold,  the  White 
House  orders  for  secrecy— an  obsession  of 
the  President's— were  so  stringent  that  the 
distribution  list  was  cut  down  to  only  six 
men  in  State.  Cut  out  of  the  circuit  were 
"the  functionaries  who  exercise  day-to-day 
control  over  the  political  side  of  the  war  and 
set  up  coordination  vrtth  the  Defense  De- 
partment on  mllltar>'  actions." 

OperaUons  officials  and  officers  charged 
with  targeting  of  air  strikes  were  not  aware 
of  peace  moves  being  carried  out  by  a  differ- 
ent set  of  officials  who  themselves  knew 
nothing  of  "forward  targeting  planning." 
The  President,  aware  of  both  moving  lines, 
was  so  snarled  up  In  the  details  that  he 
simply  forgot  on  one  critical  day.  on  the  eve 
of  peace  talks,  that  he  had  earlier  author- 
ized a  series  of  uu-gets.  near  Hanoi,  that 
would  be  hit  at  the  moment  of  burgeoning 
hopes  for  peace,  and  would  be  Interpreted 
not  only  by  Hanoi,  but  by  almost  every  world 
capital  as  a  phony  double-play  of  talking 
peace  but  making  war.  A  close  a.ssoclate  of 
the  President  is  quoted  as  telling  tlie  author. 
"You  vnn  never  get  this  inside  storj-  Because 
It  makes  our  Government  look  so  bad." 

Even  more  terrifying  than  the  bureaucratic 
snarls  of  Marigold  is  the  story  of  U  Thant's 
quiet  efforts  to  bring  about  American-Viet- 
namese peace  contacts  in  the  fall  of  1964. 
U  Thant  told  Adlai  Stevenson.  US.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  U.N  .  there  was  a  good  chance 
for  arranging  a  meeting  secretly  in  Rangoon. 
Stevenson  reported  back  that  the  President 
could  not  make  a  move  during  the  Presiden- 
tial election  campaign.  U  Thant  waited,  then 
renewed  the  offer,  with  Hanoi's  approval  after 
Johnson  won  re-election.  Stevenson,  with 
angtUshed  regrets,  informed  U  Thant  it  could 
not  be  done.  Instead,  the  President  ordered 
the  first  massive  raids  on  North  Vietnam, 
while  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  publicly 
kept  saving  there  was  no  sign  the  other  side 
was  willing  to  talk,  that  his  "antennae"  had 
not  tuned  In  any  "peace  blips." 

U  Thant.  furious,  came  very  close  to  call- 
ing Washington  officials  liars.  "I  am  sure  that 
the  great  American  people,  if  only  they  know 
the  true  facts  and  the  background  to  the  de- 
velopments in  South  Vietnam,  will  agree 
with  me  that  further  bloodshed  Is  unneces- 
sary. ...  As  you  know,  in  times  of  war  and 
of  hosUlitles.  the  first  casualty  Is  truth." 

The  authors  then  tell  of  U  Thant's  meet- 
ing with  the  President  some  time  later,  when 
the  President  shocked  him  by  saying  that 
he  was  not  aware  of  the  offer  made  to  Steven- 
son And  they  tell  of  another  meeting  much 
later  with  Rusk,  who  stupefied  U  Thant  by 
telling  him  that  Stevenson  had  not  been 
authorized  to  turn  down  Thant's  proposal  for 
talks  In  Rangoon.  "Thant  and  U_N.  officials 
were  stunned.  They  could  not  conceive  that 
Stevenson  would  have  taken  it  upon  himself 
to  cancel  the  Thant  initiative."  The  Wash- 
ington versions  did  not  match  versions  put 
forward  by  close  associates  of  Stevenson,  or 
one  version  given  by  Stevenson  himself  to 
Eric  Sevareld  of  CBS.  and  to  this  reviewer 
in  a  talk  In  Parts  a  few  days  before  Steven- 
son's death. 

It  Is  now  almost  impossible  for  the  leading 
officials  of  the  United  Nations  to  undertake 
any  serious  peace  initiatives  in  secret.  Only 
public  moves  can  come  close  to  being  cred- 
ited. Hanoi's  leaders  feel  the  same  way.  They 


do  not  trust  Washington.  Premier  Pham  Van 
Dong  told  this  writer  In  Hanoi  last  summer 
that  any  peace  talks  would  have  to  be  largely 
on  the  record,  with  full  public  briefings.  Not 
only  the  good  will  but  tlie  very  efficiency  of 
Washington's  decision-making  apparatus  Is 
considered  to  be  untrustworthy. 

"The  Secret  Search  for  Peace  in  Vietnam" 
documents  a  half-dozen  examples  similar  to 
the  Marigold  and  Thant  affairs.  Among  them 
there  Is  the  shocking  "bad  mistake"  of  Feb- 
ruary. 1965.  when  the  U.S.  launched  air  at- 
tacks against  North  Vietnam  at  the  very 
moment  that  Soviet  leader  Kosygln  was  in 
Hanoi.  As  a  direct  result  of  those  raids  the 
Soviets  stepped  up  their  military  aid  to 
Hanoi.  The  raids  also  made  it  Impossible  for 
Kosygln  to  "press  Hanoi  on  peace  talks."  as 
Johnson  had  urged  him  to  do.  Johnson,  there- 
fore, blasted  his  own  hopes  for  peace  nego- 
tiations by  his  hasty.  lU-tlmed  air  raids. 
"We  caught  hell  from  the  Russians."  a  high 
official  told  the  authors. 

There  is  the  extraordinary  operation 
"Savonarola."  the  secret  peace  mission  of 
the  longtime  Mayor  of  Florence.  Giorgio  La 
Pira.  backed  by  Foreign  Minister  Amintore 
Fanfani.  a  mission  wrecked  by  the  bombing 
r.-uds  of  Dec.  15.  1965.  over  the  Haiphong- 
Hanoi  complex.  The  authors  then  move  from 
that  wreckage  to  the  global  "circus"  of  the 
so-called  "peace  offensive"  of  Christmas  and 
New  Year's.  1965-66.  when  Johnson  sent  en- 
voys Harriman.  Bundy.  Goldberg.  Mennen 
WilUams  and  others  winging  around  the 
world.  The  authors  call  It  a  Texas-style,  dip- 
lomatic "fandangle."  It  is  downright  embar- 
riissing  for  American  citizens  to  read. 

To  cite  one  linal  example,  there  is  the 
chapter  entitled  "Wilson  Took  It  Like  a  Man." 
It  recounts  the  negotiations  that  British 
Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson  undertook 
with  Premier  Kosygln  In  London.  In  February 
1067,  based  on  Information  given  Wilson  by 
an  authorized  State  Department  envoy.  The 
envoy  acted  in  good  faith,  with  Instructions 
worked  out  In  Washington  before  he  flew  to 
London.  But  his  instructions  were  not  com- 
pletely correct,  or  rather,  not  completely  in 
line  with  what  President  Johnson  finally  de- 
cided he  wanted.  The  result  was  that  the 
British  Prime  Minister  unwittingly  misrepre- 
sented American  policy  and  had  to  apologize 
to  Kosygln  and  retract  what  he  had  told  him. 
A  high  official  in  Washington  commented  rue- 
fully: "Americans  were  shamed.  .  .  .  Every- 
one who  knew  was  embarrassed.  It  shouldn't 
have  happened." 

This  Is  not  a  record  of  a  true  search  for 
peace,  as  the  title  inadequately  and  not 
quite  accurately  promises.  It  is  a  story  of 
diplomatic  chess-moves  but.  much  more  im- 
portant, a  case-history  of  how  decisions  are 
made,  not  made  or  unmade  in  Washington 
under  the  Administration  of  Lyndon  Balnes 
Johnson,  All  Administrations  suffer  from 
bureaucratic  bumbling  and  bottlenecks,  but 
Johnson's  more  than  most  because  of  his 
obsession  with  secrecy  and  his  insistence  on 
not  only  making  major  decisions  but  carry- 
ing out  the  execution  of  the  decisions  him- 
self, right  down  to  his  perusal  of  large-scale 
maps  and  personal  selection  of  targets,  to 
the  level  of  warehouses  and  cross-roads. 

This  book  answers  a  question  that  many 
Americans  have  been  asking  with  anguish 
and  with  disbelief:  How  is  It  possible  for  our 
leaders,  honorable  men.  intelligent  men.  ex- 
perienced men,  with  all  the  Information  they 
need,  to  get  us  Into  such  a  terrible  mess  as 
this  wretched  war  in  Vietnam?  Kraslow  and 
Loory  give  a  depressing  answer:  It  Is  not  only 
possible,  it  is  almost  Inevitable,  given  the 
present  complexities  and  secrecy  shrouding 
war-an-^ -peace  decisions. 

The  morale  to  be  drawn  should  be  obvious 
to  all  ciUzens.  Less  secrecy  and  more  public 
dialogue  must  accompany  decisions  of  war 
and  peace,  both  inside  and  outside  the  corri- 
dors of  SUte,  Defense  and  White  House.  And 
Americans  must  learn,  as  all  maturing  people 
must  learn;  the  limits  of  power,  the  falU- 
bility  of  leadership — even  the  best — and  the 


responsibility  of  every  citizen  to  keep  himself 
Informed  and  to  take  a  part  In  the  decisions 
that  make  his  world.  If  war  Is  too  serious  a 
business  to  leave  to  generals,  then  the  search 
for  peace  is  also  too  serious  a  business  to 
leave  exclusively  to  diplomats  or  Presidents. 
Reporters  Kraslow  and  Loory  have  made  a 
valuable  contribution  to  this  kind  of  positive, 
participatory  democracy. 


AID   AND   THE   BALANCE  OF 

PAYMENTS 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10,  1968 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  must  be  as  familiar  as 
I  am  with  the  argument  that  foreign  aid 
is  responsible  for  the  threat  to  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  dollar.  We  are  all  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  fear— the  wholly  un- 
warranted fear— that  it  is  the  foreign 
assistance  program  which  causes  this 
counti-j'"s  balance-of-payments  difficul- 
ties. 

This  attitude  is  based  on  widely  held 
misconceptions  that  foreign  aid  takes 
dollars  overseas — and  that  the  solution 
to  our  payments  deficit  is  to  curtail,  or 
better  .^till  to  cancel,  the  national  eco- 
nomic assistance  program,  In  which  we 
supposedly  pack  gold  bullion  in  suitcases 
and  send  them  off  without  a  return  ad- 
dress. 

This  is  clearly  a  misrepresentation  of 
our  foreign  aid  program.  Sometimes  it  is 
the  result  of  ignorance.  Sometimes  it  is 
made  with  full  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
but  in  response  to  the  Insistence  of  voters 
who  do  not  have  the  facts.  Sometimes  It 
is  made  simply  in  order  to  discredit  the 
foreign  aid  program. 

The  truth  is  that  our  aid  today  i.s 
largely  in  dollar  repayable  loans,  almost 
aU  of  which  are  used  to  purchase  toods 
and  services  in  every  one  of  the  50  States. 
Grants  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  are  also  tied  to  U.S.  pur- 
chases. AID  today  is  American  goods  and 
services.  The  American  poods  and  serv- 
ices go  overseas;  the  dollars  stay  home, 
circulating  in  our  economy,  not  locked 
up  in  suitcases. 

In  fiscal  1967.  some  96  percent  of  the 
$1.4  billion  spent  by  AID  for  commodi- 
ties was  spent  in  the  United  States.  In 
calendar  1967,  the  dollar  outflow  result- 
ing from  AID  programs  totaled  less  than 
$270  million;  in  the  same  period,  some 
$212  million  returned  to  the  United 
States  as  repayments  on  prior  loans. 
Hence,  the  net  dollar  loss  from  AID  pro- 
grams was  about  $50  million. 

The  outlook  for  1968  is  even  better. 
AID  spending  overseas  Is  expected  to  to- 
tal $170  million  or  less,  reflecting  the 
$100  million  reduction  ordered  by  the 
President.  Repayments  from  prior  loans 
will  exceed  this  outflow  and  yield  a  net 
dollar  gain.  In  other  words,  the  record  is 
expected  to  show  that  in  calendar  1968. 
more  than  95  percent  of  all  AID  funds 
remained  in  the  United  States. 

This  arithmetic  can  be  refined  even 
more.  What  the  books  do  not  show  is 
that  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  AID  dol- 
lars which  are  spent  overseas  comes  back 
to  the  United  States.  To  this  must  be 
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added  the  fact  that  a  substantial  share  of 
AID'S  contribution  to  the  multilateral 
agencies — the  United  Nations  develop- 
ment program  and  others — Is  also  spent 

here. 

AID  has  a  commendable  record  of  ty- 
ing assistance  to  purchasing  in  the 
United  States,  a  recond  which  is  seen 
quite  clearly  in  cash  figures. 

AID  dollars  go  largely  to  pay  Amer- 
icans for  export  services  and  for  more 
than  $1  billion  in  comrtiodities  exported 
annually  under  AID  economic  assistance 
programs.  In  my  own  State  of  California, 
business  firms.  Individuals,  and  Institu- 
tions share  In  this  AID-flnanccd  business. 
AID  payments  In  the  State  of  California 
exceeded  an  estimated  $56.5  million  dur- 
ing the  10  months  from  July  1.  1967. 
through  April  30.  1968.  This  estimate  is 
based  on  a  50-percent  sample  of  actual 
orders  to  producers  andpayments  to  con- 
tractors, i 

AID',  however,  is  not  bierely  resting  on 
this  rec6rd.  The  AgencJ  Is  continuing  its 
efforts  to  tie  an  even  larger  share  of  AID 
contrlbutioiis  to  multlllitefral  agencies  to 
U.S.  purchases,  and  to  tinphasize  proj- 
ects and  exports  that  l  ensure  follow-on 
orders  for  U.S.  commetcial  exports.  It  Is 
my  feeling  that  these  efforts  should  be 
recognized,  and  once  recognized  should 
give  AID  the  commendation  it  deserves. 

If  we  are  sincere  in  our  desire  to  pre- 
sent the  true  picture  of  today's  aid  pro- 
gram and  correctly  Intetrpret  the  implica- 
tions that  our  present  program  has  on 
future  aid.  we  should  apply  our  effort  In 
two  directions.  As  a  long-term  project, 
we  can  take  it  upon  ourselves,  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  to  Inform  our  constituents 
of  the  true  facts  of  the  foreign  aid  case, 
and  to  exploit  every  opportimity  to  rebut 
those  critics  who  speak  in  icinorance  or  In 
an  effort  to  malign. 

Most  important,  as  an  immediate  proj- 
ect we  can  endorse  the  current  aid  pro- 
gram as  strongly  as  possible.  I  beUeve 
that  this  will  be  best  accomplished  by 
voting  to  authorize,  as  a  demonstration 
of  our  confidence,  the  full  amount  of 
funds  requested  for  fiscal  1969. 


A  SERIOUS  ERROR  IN  JUDGMENT 
BY  THE  RETIRED  OFFICERS 
ASSOCIATION 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Jiily  10.  1968 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  j Speaker,  on  June 
6.  I  Introduced  legislation  which  would 
restore  for  military  personnel  who  re- 
tired prior  to  June  I.  1958,  the  long- 
standing principle  ofj  allowing  them  to 
base  their  retirement  pay  upon  a  per- 
centage of  actlve-dutly  pay.  As  I  intro- 
duced the  bill,  I  stated: 

I  nrmly  believe  thati  the  principle  of  re- 
computation  shoxild  pe  restored  for  all 
retirees,  and  I  have  Jc  Ined  with  others  in 
sponsoring  the  retired  Officers  Association 
bill,  which  would  acconpllsh  this.  However, 
while  the  principle  en^bodled  In  that  bill 
passed  the  House,  it  di#d  In  the  Senate  and. 
as  a  purely  practical  matter,  I  must  admit 
that  that  bUl  will   not 


become  law  In  the 
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near  future.  Therefore.  I  am  today  embark- 
ing upon  a  new  strategy  In  the  introduction 
of  a  bill  which  will  restore  recomputatlon  to 
only  those  who  retired  prior  to  June  1.  1958. 

Admittedly  this  Is  half  a  loaf,  but  It  does 
reestablish  a  principle.   .   .   . 

I  am  hopeful  that  those  who  would  prefer 
the  full  restoration  of  recomputatlon.  as  I 
do.  will  Join  me  In  urgjng  passage  of  the 
bill  I  am  Introducing  today.  Because  It  Is 
limited.  It  may  be  that  we  can  have  a  hear- 
ing on  the  subject  of  recomputatlon  and 
break  the  present  logjam.  Only  by  having  a 
hearing  can  a  subject  matter  be  considered. 
Only  with  a  hearing  do  we  have  any  chance 
whatever  for  full  restoration  of  the  principle. 

In  light  of  my  endorsement  of  full  re- 
storation of  recomputatlon  and  my 
clear-cut  statement  that  the  Introduc- 
tion of  my  bill  would  hopefully  serve 
that  purpose.  I  was  utterly  shocked  to 
receive  a  letter  from  Maj.  Gen.  W.  Pres- 
ton Corderman,  president  of  the  Re- 
tired Officers  Association,  and  to  sub- 
sequently receive  a  memorandum  which 
that  association  sent  to  Its  member  afiQl- 
iates.  opposing  my  approach  to  this 
problem. 

I  believe  that  this  Ill-advised  action  on 
the  part  of  General  Corderman  and  his 
associates  may  have  effectively  denied 
all  retirees,  including  the  membership 
of  the  Retired  Officers  Association,  an 
opportunity  to  make  progress  toward  the 
goal  for  which  we  have  all  been  striving 
for  the  past  10  years.  Such  tactics  are 
divisive  and  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  military  retirees,  who  should  present 
a  united  front  which  favors  hearings  on 
any  and  all  efforts  to  restore  recom- 
putatlon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  herewith  a  copy 
of  General  Corderman's  letter  to  me.  the 
Retired  Officers  Association  memoran- 
dum for  its  afBliates,  and  my  reply  to 
General  Corderman: 

Bulletin   From  Retired  Officers 
Association 

JXJLY  2,  1968. 

MEMORANDUM    FOR    ALL    AFFILIATES 

Subject:    New    Gubser    bill    on    retired    pay 
equalization. 

On  June  6,  1968  Representative  Charles  S. 
Gubser  (R-Callf.)  Introduced  HM.  17717,  a 
bill  which  would  allow  those  who  retired 
from  the  uniformed  services  prior  to  June  1, 
1958,  to  recompute  their  retired  pay  as  a  per- 
centage of  current  active  duty  pay,  stating 
that  "suddenly  in  1958,  without  any  warning. 
Congress  changed  rules  In  the  middle  of  the 
game'  and  denied  recomputatlon  to  those 
on  the  retired  rolls.  He  added  that  "those  who 
retired  alter  June  1.  1958.  were  put  on  notice 
that  the  ground  rules  would  be  changed." 

The  Retired  Officers  Association  believes 
that  the  bill  Is  Inadequate  to  bring  about  a 
resolution  of  the  present  Inequitable  treat- 
ment of  all  retirees  who  entered  the  service 
under  laws  specifically  providing  contlntUng 
recomputatlon  of  retired  pay  based  upon  cur- 
rent active  duty  rates.  It  Is  considered  that 
the  claim  of  all  retirees  who  entered  the 
service  while  the  recomputatlon  system  was 
in  effect  Is  equally  as  valid  as  that  of  the 
group  which  would  benefit  under  the  bill. 
Mr.  Gubser  has  been  informed  of  the  Asso- 
ciation s  position  by  letter,  the  text  of  which 
is  set  forth  below: 

Retired  Officers  Assoclation. 
Washington.  D.C.,  July  1,  1968. 
Hon    Charles  S.  Gubser, 
Home  of  Representatives, 
WashiJigton,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Gubser:  On  behalf  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Retired  OfOcers  Association,  I  ex- 
tend to  you  my  sincere  appreciation  Xor  your 
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continuing  Interest  In  the  welfare  of  the 
retired  military  community,  as  evidenced  by 
your  sponsorship  of  H  R  17717,  which  would 
provide  recomputatlon  of  military  retired 
pay  for  a  special  group  of  retirees  I  appre- 
ciate your  having  given  us  advance  notice 
of  your  Intention  to  Introduce  the  bill  and 
yovu-  having  discussed  It  with  Colonel  Chap- 
man. 

However,  I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the 
effect  enactment  of  H.  R  17717.  which  would 
benefit  only  thoee  who  retired  prior  to  June 
1,  1958,  would  have  on  any  future  attempt 
to  enact  legislation  to  provide  equitable 
treatment  to  those  outside  the  special  group. 
Enactment  of  H.  R.  17717  would  not  solve  the 
basic  problem,  but  would  compound  It  by 
"leapfrogging"  Individuals  who  retired  from 
the  military  service  before  June  1.  1958  over 
those  who  served  with  them  but  remained 
in  the  service  after  that  date. 

We  note  that  in  your  news  release  you 
said  that  you  were  Introducing  a  measure 
which,  "In  recognition  of  political  and  fiscal 
reality,"  would  "bring  the  ccet  of  recom- 
putatlon down  to  a  level  which  the  nation 
can  afford."  We  too  are  concerned  with  the 
high  cost  of  government  and  are  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  our  nation  must  re- 
main solvent;  but  we  are  firm  In  our  belief 
that  It  is  the  duty  of  our  Government  to  pay 
existing  obligations,  including  military  re- 
tired pay  based  upon  the  system  in  effect 
when  the  Individual  entered  the  service  and 
performed  his  military  duty. 

You  also  said  In  your  statement  that  you 
"recognlEed  that  those  who  retired  after 
June  1,  1958,  were  put  on  notice  that  the 
ground  rules  would  be  changed."  It  Is  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  understand  the  value  of  such 
"notice"  when  the  provisions  of  tlie  Pay  Act 
of  1958  became  effective  Immediately  upon 
enactment.  Individuals  who  were  serving 
on  active  duty  at  that  time,  particularly 
those  who  were  nearlng  the  point  In  their 
military  careers  when  they  were  approach- 
ing retirement,  had  no  opportunity  to  take 
advantage  of  such  "notice"  In  order  to  pro- 
tect their  retirement  equity. 

I  also  feel  that  I  must  question  your  state- 
ment that  It  was  only  at  the  point  of  retire- 
ment that  p^artles  "consummated  what  would 
be  a  legal  contract  If  It  were  between  two 
private  parties."  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
conditions  of  employment.  Including  eligi- 
bility for  pension  or  other  retirement  bene- 
fits, are  established  at  the  time  the  ln<livldual 
is  hired,  and  not  at  the  time  he  retires. 

There  would  be  chaos  In  the  field  of  em- 
ployment m  private  industry  if  employees 
were  promised  when  hired,  that  upon  the 
completion  of  the  required  period  of  service, 
they  would  be  entitled  to  a  pension  computed 
upon  an  existing  formiUa.  only  to  be  told 
after  they  In  good  faith  had  committed 
themselves  to  a  career  and  had  devoted  to 
it  that  the  company  had  unilaterally  reduced 
the  promised  retirement  benefits. 

Yet  this  is  exactly  what  happened  as  re- 
gards those  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices who  entered  upon  a  military  career  prior 
to  June  1.  1958. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Gubser,  while  we 
appreciate  your  Interest  In  the  special  group 
of  retirees  who  terminated  Uielr  active 
military  careers  prior  to  June  1,  1958,  we 
believe  that  other  retirees  who  entered  the 
service  under  the  same  laws  and  with  the 
same  promised  emoluments,  should  also  be 
Included  In  any  legislation  aimed  at  rectify- 
ing the  existing  Injustice.  We  believe  that  the 
1958  date  has  validity  only  with  respect  to 
whether  or  not  the  person  had  entered  upon 
his   military   career   prior  to   that   time. 

We  appreciate  the  statement  you  made  to 
Colonel  Chapman  to  the  effect  that  hearings 
on  H.R.  17717  would  present  an  opportunity 
to  put  forward  other  views  on  the  categories 
of  people  who  should  be  Included  within  the 
scope  of  the  bUl  but  we  feel  that  our  duty 
to  the  great  majority  of  retirees  who  also 
suffer  under  the  Injustice  of  the  ctjrrent  law 
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requlree  us  to  make  oxir  position  quite  clear 
at  this  time. 

With  all  best  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

W.  Preston  Corderman. 
3fa/or     General,     U.S.     Army,     Retired, 
President. 


Congress  or  the  United  States, 

HOUSE  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C..  July  10,  1968. 
MaJ.  Gen.  W.  Preston  Corderman. 
President,  Retired  Officers  Association, 
Washmgton.  D.C. 

Dear  General  Corderman;  This  will  ac- 
knowledge your  letter  of  July  1.  I  was  pre- 
pared to  be  tolerant  of  the  inept  Judgment 
you  have  displayed  in  analyzing  the  legisla- 
tive situation  In  Congress  and  to  consider 
your  letter  as  an  honest  difference  of  opinion. 
However,  when  I  subsequently  received  a  copy 
of  your  Memorandum  No.  IB-5-68.  sent  to  all 
Retired  Officers  Association  affiliates,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  your  display  of  effort  to 
obtain  recomputatlon.  while  you  actually 
block  the  road  to  decision,  is  a  disservice  to 
your  membership.  In  the  best  Interest  of  re- 
tirees. I  feel  it  Is  my  duty  to  state  this  fact. 
Your  memorandum  makes  no  mention  of 
the  fact  that,  at  the  request  of  the  Retired 
Officers  Association.  I  have  Introduced  H.R. 
6725  to  restore  the  principle  of  recomputatlon 
to  all  service  personnel.  Had  you  been  com- 
pletely fair  to  me  and  my  position,  you  would 
have  noted  my  remarks  when  I  Introduced 
H.R.  17717  In  which  I  stated,  "I  firmly  believe 
that  the  principle  of  recomputatlon  should 
be  restored  for  all  retirees." 

Had  you  truly  served  your  membership,  you 
would  have  recognized  and  admitted  that 
your  own  bill  is  dormant  and  has  absolutely 
no  chance  of  consideration  at  this  session. 
Further,  you  would  have  recognized  that  my 
introduction  of  H.R.  17717  could  well  be  an 
"end  run"  which  could  produce  hearings  on 
the  subject  of  recomputatlon,  an  objective 
which  your  efforts  have  failed  to  produce.  A 
hearing  on  the  subject  matter  would  give  all 
retirees  the  chance  to  make  their  case  since 
all  recomputatlon  bills,  including  your  own, 
would  then  be  under  consideration. 

Making  a  grand  but  unrealistic  promise  Is 
Indeed  a  temptation  for  leaders  of  an  orga- 
nization which  needs  Increased  membership 
and  revenue.  However,  It  should  not  be  a 
substitute  for  the  realistic  approach  of  re- 
establishing a  principle  and  then  achieving 
final  victory  by  systematically  winning  a 
series  of  well-planned  battles. 

Back  In  1963  I  contacted  the  Retired  Offi- 
cers Association,  asking  for  their  support  on 
an  amendment  which  I  Intended  to  offer  to 
restore  recomputatlon.  At  that  time  I  was  told 
that  the  Retired  Officers  Association  had 
made  the  determination  that  they  should 
"make  the  fight  In  the  Senate"  and  would 
not  attempt  to  secure  support  for  my  amend- 
ment in  the  House. 

You  will  recall  that  I  was  successful  in 
having  my  amendment  adopted  when  It  was 
finally  offered  by  Representative  Rivers.  You 
will  also  recall  that  the  Senate,  where  ROA 
Intended  to  make  its  fight,  did  nothing  but 
cut  back  the  effect  of  my  amendment  so  as 
to  allow  only  those  who  retired  prior  to  the 
1963  act  to  recompute.  You  will  also  recall 
that  a  representative  of  the  Retired  Officers 
Association  promised  the  Senate  that  if  re- 
computatlon were  allowed  for  those  who  re- 
tired prior  to  the  1963  act  the  subject  would 
never  be  brought   up  again. 

Today,  every  person  who  retired  after  the 
1958  act  and  before  1963  Is  drawing  a  con- 
siderably larger  retirement  check  because  I 
saw  fit  to  Ignore  the  strategy  of  the  Retired 
Officers  Association.  So,  in  the  best  Interests 
of  those  who  are  retired,  I  feel  compelled  to 
follow  my  own  assessment  of  what  Is  parlia- 
mentary reality  and  again  reject  the  position 
of  your  association. 

If  we  fall  in  our  mutual  objective  of  re- 
storing the  principle  of  recomputatlon,  I  am 
compelled  to  say  that  the  divisive  tactics  used 
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by  leaders  of  the  Retired  Officers  Association 
will  have  contributed  materially  to  that  re- 
sult. Because  of  your  shortsighted  action 
and  Inability  to  assess  parliamentary  reality, 
you  may  have  effectively  denied  your  mem- 
bership an  opportunity  to  reestablish  what 
we  have  all  been  fighting  for  during  the  past 
10   years. 

I   sincerely   urge   a   reassessment   of   your 
\'lews  and  that  you  Instruct  your  associates 
to  help  rather  than  hinder  an  honest  effort 
to  restore  recomputatlon  for  all  retirees. 
Yours  truly. 

Charles  S.  Gubser. 
Member  of  Congress. 


G     MENNEN    WILLIAMS— NEW    U.S. 
AMBASSADOR  TO  THE  PHILIPPINES 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 


OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10.  1968 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  become  active  in  politics  in 
the  early  1950's  when  our  Michigan 
Democratic  Party  was  led  by  Gov.  G. 
Mennen  Williams.  He  set  high  standards 
for  all  of  tLS.  emphasizing  a  strong  sense 
of  public  duty,  long  hours  of  work  and 
campaigning,  informality,  and  a  winning 
blend  of  liberalism  and  pragmatism. 

I  watched  G.  Mennen  Williams  serve 
an  unprecedented  six  consecutive  terms 
as  Governor  of  Michigan,  then,  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  late  John  F.  Kennedy, 
over  5  years  of  distinguished  service  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African 
Affairs. 

A  short  time  ago,  G.  Mennen  Williams, 
who  is  my  friend  and  also  my  constitu- 
ent, was  appointed  by  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  to  be  our  new  Ambassador 
to  the  Philippines. 

In  late  Jime,  I  had  occasion  to  be  in 
the  Philippines  at  the  dedication  cere- 
monies of  the  Corregldor  War  Memorial. 
I  saw  Ambassador  Williams  soon  after 
he  had  assumed  his  post.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  to  my  colleagues  that  the  new 
Ambassador  has  embarked  on  his  duties 
with  characteristic  energy  and  skill.  He 
has  already  earned  the  enthusiastic  ac- 
claim of  the  embassy  staff  and  of  many 
Filipino   officials. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  below  some  representative  news- 
paper aiticles  concerning  Ambassador 
Williams  and  his  asstimption  of  new 
duties: 

[Prom  the  Philippines  Herald,  Jime  16,  1968] 

New  U.S.  Envoy  Arrives,  Sets  Tone  op 

Equalitt 

(By  Roberto  Ordonez) 

U.S.  Ambassador-designate  O.  Mennen 
Williams  arrived  yesterday  to  assume  the 
post  of  top  American  envoy  to  the  Philip- 
pines. He  Immediately  set  the  tone  of  Philip- 
pine-American relationship  as  one  of 
equality. 

"Our  relationship  Is  no  longer  one  of  elder 
brother  to  younger  brother  but  of  one  great 
Independent  sovereign  nation  to  another 
great  Independent  sovereign  nation  sharing 
deep  mutual  regard  and  common  Ideals  and 
objectives,"  WUUams,  reading  from  a  pre- 
pared statement,  told  newsmen  upon  arrival 
at  12:30  p.m. 

"My  first  order  of  business  Is  to  get  to 
know  the  Philippines  and  the  Filipinos,"  he 
told  newsmen  later  during  a  hastily  prepared 
of>en  forum. 
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Williams  and  his  wife,  Nancy  were  greeted 
by  Padre  Faura's  chief  of  protocol  Alberto 
Katlgbak,  US.  Embassy  charge  de  affaires 
James  Wilson  Jr.,  JUSMAG's  Maj.  Gen.  and 
Mrs.  Lloyd  Gomes,  U.S.  officials  and  staff,  and 
Bishop  Edward  Lungld  of  the  Episcopalian 
church. 

The  Filipino  bishop  came  all  the  way  from 
Mt.  Province  In  representation  of  the  Epis- 
copalian church  to  which  the  57-year  old, 
six-foot-three.  325-pound  new  U.S.  envoy  to 
the  Philippines  belongs. 

Williams,  formerly  assistant  secretary  of 
state  for  African  affairs,  will  present  his 
credentials  to  President  Marcos  tomorrow 
following  which  he  will  pay  respects  to  Dr. 
Jose  Rlzal  at  the  Luneta  and  the  Filipino 
and  American  war  dead  at  the  U.S.  Cemetery 
and  Liblngan  ng  mga  Bayanl. 

Wearing  his  traditional  polka  dot  bow  tie 
and  dark  suit,  the  frequently  smiling  Wil- 
liams tactfully  evaded  answering  delicate 
questions  "until  I  have  the  opportunity  to 
talk  with  your  President  because  obviously 
he  is  the  one  who  should  be  entitled  to  know 
first." 

He  referred  to  questions  dealing  on  Pll- 
Amerlcan  relations  as  "a  matter  which 
should  be  discussed  between  our  two  govern- 
ments  before   any  slatemenW  by  me." 


informal 

In  answer  to  a  newsman's  query,  Williams 
said  that  he  w.is  "quite  confident"  that  he 
would  be  "an  Informal  ambassador." 

Williams  disclosed  that  he  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams "have  been  most  fortunate  to  meet  and 
know  your  beautiful,  charming  and  accom- 
plished First  Lady  in  Washington." 

"We  look  forward  to  the  privilege  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  your  brave  and  dis- 
tinguished President  here  In  your  capital, 
Manila,  and  to  bring  him  the  warm  greet- 
ings of  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  and  the 
American  people,"  Mr.  Williams  said. 

Mr.  WilUams  intimated  that  he  was  given 
special  instructions  by  the  American  presi- 
dent when  he  said  that  he  had  "a  rather 
comprehensive  talk  with  President  Johnson 
during  which  he  (Mr.  Johnson)  outlined  his 
dealings  and  his  hopes  for  the  relationships 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Philip- 
pines." 

pudding 

"But  I  think  that  the  test  of  the  pudding 
is  in  the  eating  and  so  rather  than  try  and 
outUne  anything,  I  think  that  by  my  actions 
I  should  try  and  prove  what  we  Americans 
have  In  mind,"  Mr.  Williams  added. 

Williams  revealed  that  he  had  been  to 
the  Philippines  once  after  the  last  global 
war  "when  I  was  Inspired  with  a  profound 
admiration  for  the  gallantry  and  sacrifice 
with  which  Filipinos  defended  their  homes 
and  nation." 

"My  wife  came  here  about  ten  years  ago 
on  a  trip  for  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, when  she  was  greatly  Impressed  by  your 
efforts  to  seek  a  better  life  for  your  people." 
he  said. 

Williams  said  that  he  learned  to  have 
high  respect  for  the  Filipinos  through  close 
association  with  former  U.S.  representative 
to  the  Philippines  Frank  Murphy  whom  ho 
described  as  a  "good  family  friend  and  my 
political   Godfather." 

different 

"We  come  now  to  the  Philippines  Inbued 
with  the  same  liberal  spirit  and  respect  for 
human  dignity  and  freedom,  but  we  are  of 
a  different  generation,  as  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  Is  In  a  different  stage  of  Its 
story,"  he  said. 

"We  have  not  only  high  hopes  but  truly 
profound  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the 
Filipino  people  to  achieve  their  destiny  of 
leadership  for  democracy  and  freedom  at 
home  and  abroad."  he  continued. 

"We  are  proud  and  happy  to  represent  our 
country  In  youi  midst  as  you  write  your  his- 
tory of  achievement."  Mr.  Williams  con- 
cluded. 
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Mr.    Williams    will    tale    over    the    eight 
month    vacant    post    fornerly    held   by   Mr. 
William    McCormlck   Blair  Jr.   who  had  re- 
signed to  Join  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
tor  the   performing  arts. 

Embassy  officials  said  Williams  may  spend 
the  rest  of  June  tourlr  g  various  areas  of 
the  country  to  get  better  acquainted  with 
the  Philippines. 

HJrald,  June  17.  1968] 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  "common  ideals  and  objectives"  of  the 
two  countries,  events  In  Southeast  Asia  and 
the  Pacific,  and  the  process  of  flux  and  ad- 
justment that  has  overtaken  TJS  foreign  pol- 
icy, not  to  mention  the  Imperatives  of  cur- 
rent world  history,  have  combined  to  define 
for  Ambassador  WUUanw  terms  of  reference 
that  could  well  dismay  a  less  dedicated  and 
resolute  individual. 

New  challenges  are  In  the  ofDng  for  Am- 
bassador Williams. 
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CONGRESSMAN  GEORGE  E.  BROWN, 
JR..  REPORTS  FROM  WASHING- 
TON 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10.  1968 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  liave  recently  sent  another 
report  to  my  constituents  in  the  29th 
District  of  California  concerning  the  ac- 
tivities of  Congres.s  and  my  participa- 
tion in  those  activities.  With  unanimous 
consent  I  Insert  that  report  to  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  so  that  my 
colleagues  will  be  advised  of  the  con- 
tents : 

Strong  Gun  Controls  Sought 
The  people  of  this  nation  are  overwhelm- 
ingly demanding  strong  gun  control  legisla- 
tion from  their  Congressmen.  This  wave  of 
sentiment  Is  understandable  in  the  wake  of 
the  assassination  of  Senator  Kennedy,  which 
followed  by  only  two  months  the  same  kind 
of  killing  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

The  unusual  aspect  to  the  feeling  that  has 
swept  the  country  Is  that  most  of  those  who 
are  asking  for  stronger  laws  agree  that  the 
controls  being  sought  would  probably  not 
have  prevented  any  of  the  assassins  from 
obtaining  a  gun  and  carrying  out  their 
plans.  Nevertheless,  they  do  feel  that  proper 
regulation  would  reduce  crime  and  violence 
In  general,  and  the  assassinations  have 
created  a  wave  of  nausea  and  a  frustration 
that  finds  direction  and  an  outlet  In  this 
call  for  legislative  action  against  guns. 

The  Judiciary  Committees  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  have  reacted  quickly  and 
the  speed  with  which  proposed  legislation 
Is  being  brought  to  the  Floor  for  a  vote  Is 
amazing — considering  the  usual  slow  pace 
of  bills  through  Congress.  There  Is  every 
possibility  that  action  could  be  taken  be- 
tween the  time  this  Is  written  and  the  time 
It  Is  delivered  to  you  by  the  p>06tman. 

I  am  certainly  In  support  of  all  reasonable 
regulation  that  attempts  to  find  an  effective 
way  to  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
unstable  and  criminal  elements  of  our  Soci- 
ety. Nor  do  I  feel  that  such  laws  should  be 
construed  by  the  sportsman  and  the  gun 
collector  as  preventing  him  from  pursuing 
his  chosen  hobby  or  sport.  He  is  not  the  tar- 
get of  th^ropoeed  legislation,  although  I 
will  grant  that  he  will  have  to  sufler  a  small 
inconvenience  In  obtaining  addllioruil  fire- 
arms In  the  future,  as  will  thoee  who  feel 
they  need  a  gun  to  keep  at  home  for  protec- 
tion from  Intruders, 

Statistics  vary  on  effectiveness 
I  think  that  most  gun  enthusiasts  would 
not  mind  this  mconveiUence  If  they  could 
be  convinced  that  strict  controls  would  be 
effective  in  reducing  criminal  v-lolence.  I 
wish  I  had  the  omniscience  to  be  able  to 
assure  them  without  question  that  their 
sacrifice  would  not  be  in  vain.  Statistics  are 
presented  on  both  sides  (aren't  they  always). 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  there 
are  100,000.000  guns  In  the  United  States — 
one  gun  for  every  I'vo  persons.  There  are  60 


million  households,  so  40  million  guns  covild 
be  dropped  in  the  ocean  and  we  would  still 
have  one  gun  for  every  household. 

At  the  s.ime  time,  polU  and  Congressional 
maU  indicate  that  approximately  4  out  of  5 
adults  In  the  nation  favor  stronger  gun  con- 
trol legislation.  I  would  conclude  from  these 
figures  that  many  gun  owners  are  among 
those  favoring  a  new  law. 

Proposals  differ  in  degree 
The  provisions  of  the  anti-crime  bill  which 
was  passed  by  Congress  Just  after  Senator 
Kennedy's  death  basically  only  prohibit  the 
mall-order  sale  of  hand  e«ns  In  Interstate 
commerce.  Tlie  new  bill  which  Congress  will 
probably  approve  very  shortly  would  extend 
that  restriction  to  rifies  and  shotguns.  Juve- 
niles (under  18)  and  non-residents  would 
also  be  prohibited  from  purchasing  firearms 
under  both  laws. 

report  to  state  gi  forum  convention 
I  was  honored  to  be  the  principal  speaker 
recently  at  the  annu.al  convention  of  the 
California  Department.  American  GI  Forum, 
an  organization  comprised  mainly  of  Spanish 
surnamed  veterans.  The  convention,  held  In 
Berkeley,  was  well  attended  by  delegates 
from  the  29th  District,  and  I  reported  pri- 
marily on  legislation  deaimg  with  veterans, 
the  Selective  Service  Act.  and  the  role  of  the 
Mexican-Americans  In  the   Armed  Sen-Ices. 

CONGRESS  PASSES    10-PERCENT  SURTAX.   HUClt 
BUDGET  REDUCTION 

The  cost  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  startin,; 
to  hit  home— right  in  the  old  pockeibook. 
Next  April,  when  you  figure  out  your  in- 
come tajc  for  the  year,  you  will  add  10% 
more  to  your  Uix  bill  (on  everything  earned 
after  April  1.  1968.)  It  will  also  apply  to  your 
Income  for  the  full  year  of  1969. 

This  means  that  If  your  tax  bill  would 
have  ordinarily  come  to  $1,500,  you  will  add 
$150  to  it  and  pay  $1,650.  During  the  9 
months  that  this  surtax  will  be  In  elfect 
during  1968  It  Is  expected  to  raise  some  $6  3 
billion  m  additional  revenues— $4  billion  of 
which  will  come  from  individuals  and  $2.3 
billion  from  corporations.  This  Is  only  about 
one  fifth  of  the  cost  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
for  1968. 

/  voted  against  thU  tax  increase,  as  I  have 
voted  against  every  piece  of  legislation  that 
has  gone  through  Congress  that  contributed 
to  the  escalation  of  the  war  during  the  past 
three  years.  The  tax  Increase  was  passed  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of 
268  to  150.  and  in  the  Senate  by  a  64  to  16 
vote. 

Budget  cuts  included 

In  addition  to  the  tax  Increase,  the  same 
bill  mcluded  a  formula  for  tying  a  manda- 
tory cut  in  the  budget  that  the  President 
proposed  last  January  of  $6  billion. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  many  Items  In  any 
Federal  budget  (which  Is  now  nearing  a  total 
expenditure  of  approximately  $180  billion) 
that  can  be  cut.  I  do  not  know  that  you  can 
Just  set  an  arbitrary  figure  of  $6  billion  and 
say  "This  Is  It!" 

There  are  many  Items  In  the  budget  which 
simply  cannot  be  cut.  These  are  the  types 
of  programs  where  contracts  are  In  progress, 
commitments  have  been  made  for  more  than 
a  single  year  at  a  time,  or  the  law  specifies 
payments  based  on  a  formula  that  can  only 
be  changed  by  Congress.  In  addition,  the  bill 
specifies  that  certain  programs  are  not  to  be 
Included  In  the  cuts,  including  all  expendi- 
tures for  Vietnam  operations.  Interest  on 
the  national  debt,  veterans  benefits,  and 
Soci.tl  Security  payments. 

This  leaves  only  a  portion  of  our  Federal 
expenditures,  about  $35-$40  billion,  plus 
certain  military  expenditures  that  might  be 
considered  not  essential  to  the  Vietnam 
effort,  from  which  the  $6  billion  reduction 
can  be  taken.  Domestic  programs  in  educa- 
tion, housing,  Job  training,  and  the  like  will 
have  to  bear  a  great  deal  of  the  burden.       J 
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"HISPANIC    HERITAGE    WEEK"    PROPOSED 

I  recently  Introduced  a  resolution  In  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  designed  to  give 
recognition  to  the  Hispanic  influence  and 
the  role  of  Spanish  surnamed  persons  In 
United  States  history.  Twenty  of  my  col- 
leagues agreed  with  the  wisdom  of  this  Idea 
and  Joined  me  as  co-sponsors. 

The  plan  would  be  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  the  week  which  Includes 
Mexican  Independence  Days  (Sept  15-16)  as 
National  Hispanic  Heritage  Week. 

We  do  not  often  realize  that  seven  of  our 
states  have  names  with  Spanish  roots.  In- 
cluding California,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
many  of  our  cities  and  towns  have  Spanish 
names  or  are  derived  from  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage. The  contributions  of  persons  of  Mexi- 
can heritage  to  this  nation,  the  fact  that  our 
own  area  was  once  part  of  Mexico,  the  inor- 
dinately high  percentage  of  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans who  have  won  Medals  of  Honor  in  re- 
cent wars,  and  so  many  other  aspects  of  our 
Hispanic  heritage  should  be  recognized. 

I  am  heavily  indebted  to  Eduardo  Moreno, 
director  of  Centro  Pre-Vocatlonal  In  East 
Los  Angeles  for  his  help  In  developing  this 
resolution. 

CLEAN    POULTRT    BILL    OK'D 

Another  step  In  the  direction  of  consumer 
protection  has  been  taken  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  passing  the  Wholesome 
Poultry  ProducU  Act  recently.  Briefly,  this 
bill  brings  almost  all  poultry  and  poultry 
products  under  Federal  Inspection  or  stand- 
ards that  meet  Federal  regulations. 

It  Is  very  similar  to  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act  amendments  passed  last  year 
which  dealt  with  meat  and  meat  products, 
and  will,  when  the  Senate  has  acted  and  the 
law  becomes  fully  effective,  give  the  house- 
wife the  same  protection  when  she  buys  a 
fryer  or  a  turkey  that  she  now  enjoys  when 
she  purchases  a  steak. 

HEROES   or   VIETNAM 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Valencia  were  most 
appreciative  of  the  flag  that  had  flown  over 
the  US.  Capitol  which  I  presented  to  them 
In  honor  of  their  son.  Lance  Corporal  Ralph 
Mario  Valencia,  who  was  awarded  the  Bronze 
Star  Medal  posthumously  for  his  heroic  con- 
duct during  action  near  Da  Nang.  They  re- 
side at  116  N.  Elizabeth  Ave.,  Monterey  Park. 
It  was  also  my  privilege  to  present  Marine 
Corporal  Albert  L.  Avlles,  of  336  N.  Sunol  Dr., 
East  Los  Angeles,  with  his  fourth  Purple 
Heart  given  to  him  as  a  result  of  Injuries  he 
received  while  serving  In  Vietnam.  He  could 
have  come  home  after  the  third  Injury  but 
volunteered  to  stay. 

UCLA    TO    STUDY     HIGHWAY     SAf-ETY 

An  Interesting  program  will  begin  at  UCLA 
soon  when  a  3-year  highway  safety  demon- 
stration project  gets  under  way.  The  purpose 
of  the  project  Is  to  develop  and  demonstrate 
a  comprehensive  program  to  Improve  emer- 
gency medical  service  for  highway  crash 
victims. 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration  has 
funded  the  project,  and  hopes  to  utilize 
some  of  the  methods  the  military  has  learned 
In  Vietnam  for  reducing  fatality  rates  from 
serious  Injuries. 

Among  the  Improvements  to  be  studied 
and  Implemented  on  our  freeways  and  other 
highways  will  be  the  utilization  of  heli- 
copters. Increasing  the  number  of  and  co- 
ordinating the  movement  of  ambulances, 
assignment  of  physicians  to  ambulances, 
utilization  of  former  military  personnel  with 
special  training,  radio  telephone  communi- 
cations between  traveling  ambulances  and 
the  emergency  rooms  at  hospitals,  transmit- 
ting data  such  at  hospitals. 

I    AM    6TILL    ACCEPTING    APPLICATIONS 

From  young  men  who.  by  July  1969,  will 
have  graduated  from  high  school  and  will 
be  at  least  18  and  not  more  than  21  years  of 
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age  at  that  time  Please  contact  my  District 
office  In  the  Federal  OfBce  Building  In  Los 
Angeles — phone:  688-4644. 

VETIRANS'  BILL   PASSES   HOUSE 

I  was  the  sole  sponsor  of  a  bill  that  was 
recently  passed  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  would  authorize  vocational  re- 
habilitation training  on  a  part-time  basis 
for  veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities. 

Some  veterans  who  would  have  beneflted 
from  a  training  program  have.  In  the  past, 
had  to  forego  this  kind  of  a  program  because 
their  economic  situation  prevented  them 
from  full-time  partlclptaion.  It  Is  not  fair  to 
force  a  veteran  to  either  give  up  a  Job  he 
might  have  in  order  to  train  on  a  full-time 
basis  for  a  better  Job,  or.  on  the  other  hand, 
to  give  up   his  entitlement  to  this  training. 

I  expect  the  Senate  to  act  favorably  on 
this  proposal  shortly.  This  Is  one  type  of 
legislation  that  Is  handled  by  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  and  Training. 

COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES 

I  addressed  the  graduating  class  of 
Cathedral  High  School,  1253  Stadium  Way. 
Los  Angeles  at  their  commencement  exer- 
cises, discussing  political  changes  which  are 
taking  place  In  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world  which  will  be  affecting 
these  young  people's  lives  so  deeply  In  the 
future. 

ANTICRIME  BILL  SIGNED  INTO  LAW 

The  President  has  signed  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice  Assistance  Act 
and  It  now  becomes  law.  It  Is  more  commonly 
known  as  the  omnibus  antl-crUne  bill,  or 
the  "safe  streets"  act.  and,  among  other 
things.  Includes  the  provision  that  bars  the 
mall  order  sale  of  hand  guns  that  was 
adopted  shortly  after  Senator  Kennedy's 
death.  This  Is  the  anti-gun  provision  that 
most  people  feel  Is  Inadequate  and  Its  In- 
clusion in  the  anti-crlme  bill  signalled  the 
beginning  of  thousands  of  letters  to  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  from  Individuals  ad- 
vocating stronger  gun  regulation.  I  have 
discussed  gun  controls  In  another  part  of 
tills  newsletter  more  fully. 

In  signing  the  bill,  the  President  Indicated 
that  he  felt  there  was  more  good  than  bad 
In  the  bill.  I  am  sure  that  was  a  very  difficult 
thing  for  him  to  measure  because,  besides  the 
dissatisfaction  with  the  gun  control  provi- 
sions, the  permission  for  wiretapping  and  the 
attempts  to  negate  certain  Supreme  Court 
decisions  dealing  with  the  Constitutional 
rights  of  prisoners  could  encourage  danger- 
ous violations  of  the  safeguards  contained 
in  the  BlU  of  Rights. 

The  original  provisions  of  the  bill,  which 
I  co-sponsored,  are  worthwhUe.  however. 
The  more  controversial  sections  were  added 
by  amendment  In  the  Senate.  These  original 
provisions  will  authorize  $100  mUUon  in 
Federal  aid  the  first  year  and  $300  million  the 
second  year  to  help  states  and  local  govern- 
ments In  upgrading  and  Improving  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  their  personnel,  their 
equipment  and  their  methods. 
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A  REPORT  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE 
THIRD  INDIANA  DISTRICT 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDLANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10.  1968 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
unanimous  consent  I  am  including  my 
report  to  the  people  of  the  Third  Indiana 
District  on  current  legislative  develop- 
ments In  the  90th  Congress. 

The  text  of  the  report  follows: 


Congressman    John    Brademas    Reports    to 

THE    People    op    the    Thiro    District    or 

Indiana 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  DC.  July  1968. 

Dear  Friend:  The  tragic  assassination  of 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  has  shaken  the 
nation  and  the  entire  world. 

Sitting  In  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  In  New 
York  City  at  the  moving  service  on  June  8. 
I  thought  of  the  qualities  of  his  mind  and 
spirit  that  touched  so  many  people  here  In 
America  and  In  other  countries.  Those  quali- 
ties are  best  summed  up.  I  think.  In  what 
Senator  Kennedy  said  In  our  own  state.  In 
Indianapolis,  on  the  4lh  of  April  this  year. 
In  his  extemporaneous  remarks  on  the  death 
of  Martin  Luther  King: 

Aeschylus  wrote:  "In  our  sleep,  pain  that 
cannot  forget  falls  drop  by  drop  upon  the 
heart  and  In  our  own  despair,  against  our 
will,  comes  wisdom  through  the  awful  grace 
of  God." 

What  we  need  In  the  United  States  ...  Is 
love  and  wisdom  and  compassion  toward  one 
another,  and  a  feeling  of  Justice  toward  one 
another,  and  a  feeling  of  Justice  toward  those 
who  still  suffer  within  our  own  country, 
whether  they  be  white  or  they  be  black. 

Let  us  dedicate  ourselves  to  what  the 
Greeks  WTOte  so  many  years  ago:  to  tame 
the  savageness  of  man  and  make  gentle  the 
life  of  the  world.  Let  us  dedicate  ourselves 
to  that,  and  say  a  prayer  for  our  country  and 
for  our  people. 

Let  us  dedicate  ourselves  to  that,  and  say 
a   prayer   for   our   country   and    for    Robert 
Francis  Kennedy. 
Sincerely, 

John  Brademas. 
Member  of  Congress. 

CONSUMER  protection  ADVANCED 90TH  CON- 
GRESS enacts  CLEAN  MEAT,  TRUTH  IN  LEND- 
ING,  OTHER   MEAStJRES 

Congress  has  moved  ahead  this  year  on  a 
wide  range  of  bills  aimed  at  protecting  the 
consumer  against  fraud  and  misrepresenta- 
tion In  the  marketplace. 

Clearly  the  most  Important  of  these  Is  the 
Truth-ln-Lendlng  Bill  which  Congress 
passed  and  President  Johnson  signed  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Once  of  the  strongest  consimier 
protection  measures  ever  enacted,  here  Is 
what  the  new  law  does : 

Requires  lenders  and  retail  credltc«-s  to  bell 
their  customers  fully  and  honestly  the  total 
cost  of  credit. 

Requires  creditors  to  disclose  Interest  rates 
on  all  revolving  charge  accounts  on  both  a 
monthly  and  annual  basis. 

Imposes  a  limit  on  garnishment  of  wages 
to  satisfy  debt. 

Places  severe  criminal  penalties  on  "loan 
sharks"  who  demand  Interest  rates  far  in  ex- 
cess of  ceilings  set  by  state  usury  laws. 
Major  consumer  victory 

The  Truth-In-Lending  Act  also  sets  up  a 
bipartisan  commission  to  make  a  continu- 
ing study  of  consumer  finance  and  report  IW 
findings  to  Congress.  The  legislation,  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  said,  stands  as  "a  major 
victory  for  the  American  constimer." 

Under  another  bill  enacted  this  year,  the 
Department  of  Transportation  begins  a  com- 
prehensive inquiry  Into  automobile  insur- 
ance. This  study  will  aim  at  pinpointing  gaps 
and  inequities  in  the  present  car  Insurance 
system,  examining  practices  of  policy  cancel- 
lation, compensation  for  accidents  and  spi- 
ralling premiums. 

Passage  of  these  measures  builds  on  the 
outstanding  record  of  consumer  legislation 
which  the  90th  Congress  made  In  our  First 
Session.  Three  major  consumer  bills  were 
approved  last  year: 

Strong  meat  InspecUon  legislation,  to  in- 
sure that  housewives  can  buy  wholesome 
meat  products  for  their  lamllles. 
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Establishment  of  a  national  Coounlsslon 
on  Product  Safety,  to  Identify  household 
products  that  may  be  dangerous. 

The  Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  to  set  stand- 
ards of  flammablllty  for  clothes  and  homo 
furnishings. 

Still  under  consideration  are  several  other 
bills  to  afford  consumers  Increased  protec- 
tion. 

Based  on  Its  accomplishments  so  far.  the 
90th  Congress  can  already  fairly  be  described 
as  "The  Consumer  Congress." 

ANTicRiMK  ana,  now  law 
On  June  19  Presldentl  Johnson  signed  into 
law   the   Omnibus  Crime  Control   and  Safe 
Streets  Act.  I  voted  for  the  measure. 

Here  are  some  of  the  major  features  of  this 
new  and  ImpKJrtant  law : 

1.  Authorization  of  $400  million  In  Federal 
grants  over  a  two-year  period  to  strengthen 
the  crlme-flghtlng  capacity  of  state  and  local 
police  forces.  Included  Is  a  riot  control  pro- 
vision similar  to  one  I  urged  In  the  House. 

2.  A  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice  to  begin  modern 
research  on  methods  of  icrlme  prevention  and 
detectton. 

3.  A~new  program  Of  college  loans  and 
tuition  grants  to  attradt  better  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  Improve  their  education. 

4.  Federal  funds  to  siipplement  police  sal- 
aries In  community  sirvlce  of  officers  as- 
signed to  ghetto  neighborhoods. 

In  signing  the  bill.  President  Johnson  said 
it  "honors  the  deeply  /rooted  principle  that 
the  Federal  governntent  should  supple- 
ment— but  never  suppliant — local  efforts  and 
local  responsibilities  tb  prevent  and  control 
crime." 

Other  key  provlslongof  the  bill: 

Court  Decisions:  ovtrrldes  Supreme  Court 
rulings  which  made  confessions  Inadmis- 
sible as  evidence  In  court  because  of  delays 
In  arrangement,  fallune  to  advise  suspects  of 
their  rights  to  counsel  and  to  silence,  or  fail- 
ure to  supply  them  with  counsel. 

Wiretapping:  permits  wiretapping  by 
Federal,  state  and  lodal  law  officers  under 
court  order — both  In  national  security  cases 
and  In  others  Involving  a  long  list  of  sus- 
pected Federal  and  state  crimes. 

Gun  Controls:  bans  Interstate  mall  order 
sales  of  handguns,  aad  permits  over  the 
counter  sales  of  such  guns  within  a  state 
only  to  residents  over  21.  Rifles  and  shot- 
guns are  not  covered.  Ttie  measure  also  out- 
laws possession  of  any  sort  of  firearms  by 
persons  convicted  of  a  ffelony.  mental  Incom- 
petents. Americans  who  have  renounced 
their  citizenship  and  aliens  Illegally  resident 
In  the  U.S. 

TAX    HTKE    UNTAIR 

Last  month  Congress  passed  a  bill  raising 
taxes  $10  billion  and  cutting  Federal  ex- 
penditures by  $6  bllUoni. 

Both  Indiana  Senatori,  all  six  of  the  state's 
Republican  Congressmen,  and  three  of  the 
five  Democratic  Congressmen  opposed  the 
measure.  I  voted  against  it.  This  la  why.  The 
bill  will  mean:  [ 

1.  Serious  slashes  1^  programs  for  the 
handicapped,  school  children,  the  poor,  the 
aged,  the  phyalcaUy  a4d  mentally  111,  and 
those  In  Job  training. 

2.  An  Increased  tax  burden  on  middle- 
Income  American  families,  with  no  significant 
Increase  In  the  taxes  Of  a  number  of  mll- 
llonalxea  who  now,  becAuse  of  tax  loopholes, 
pay  Uttle  or  no  taxes  at  all. 

I  fully  recognize  the  need  both  to  cut  un- 
necessary Federal  spending  and  to  raise  more 
revenue*  In  order  to  flfeht  Inflation,  reduce 
the  Federal  deficit  andi  ease  the  balance  of 
payments  problem.  This  Is  precisely  why  I 
voted  this  year  against  the  $4  bllUon  space 
bill  and  agaln«t  $140  million  to  start  a  super- 
sonic transport.  But  If  we  slash  funds  for 
badly  needed  pn-ogr&ms  In  education,  health 
and  bousing  at  this  crltScal  time,  Americans 
will  pay  far  more  in  th^  long  run. 
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Tax  loopholes  remain 

During  the  past  year,  I  have  repeatedly 
urged  White  House  advisors.  Treasury  De- 
partment officials  and  Congressional  leaders 
to  press  for  a  tax  bill  that  will  help  pro- 
duce more  revenues  by  closing  at  least  some 
of  the  glaring  loopholes  in  our  present  tax 
structure. 

For  example,  last  year  24  persons  with  In- 
comes over  $1  million  aind  over  1,000  people 
with  Incomes  of  over  (50.000  paid  not  a 
single  penny  In  Federal  taxes.  /  believe  this  is 
vyrongi  The  Federal  government  loses  an  esti- 
mated $40  billion  annually  through  such 
loopholes. 

The  celebrated  27'i  per  cent  oil  depletion 
allowance  Is  only  the  most  blatant  example 
of  this  unfairness.  Why  should  millions  of 
middle  Income  Americans  be  asked  to  pay 
higher  taxes  while  the  10  biggest  oil  com- 
panies In  the  United  States,  with  »7  billion 
In  net  Income,  paid  only  8V2  pei"  cent  aver- 
age tax  rate? 

INTERSTATE    TAXATION 

Hoosler  business  and  Industrial  leaders 
have  applauded  the  House  action  approving 
the  Interstate  Taxation  Act.  a  measure  pro. 
vldlng  guidelines  to  assure  that  firms  doing 
business  In  more  than  one  state  are  not  sub- 
jected to  multiple  and  unfair  taxation.  The 
Senate  has  not  yet  acted. 

AMERICAN    BUSINESS   ATTACKS   URBAN    PROBLEMS 

Across  the  country  today,  leaders  In  busi- 
ness and  Industry  are  beginning  to  focus 
their  skills,  resources  and  Imagination  on  the 
many  problems  besetting  American  cities. 

Clearly  government  cannot  meet  the  urban 
crisis  alone.  If  we  are  to  overcome  the  dilem- 
mas of  hard-core  unemployment,  poor 
schools.  Inadequate  housing  and  soaring 
crime  rates  In  the  cities,  we  must  enlist  the 
private  sector  of  our  economy  as  well. 

The  response  of  the  business  community 
to  this  challenge  In  recent  months  has  been 
impressive: 

Top  business  leaders  are  working  In  The 
Urban  Coalition,  a  new  national  group  aimed 
at  encouraging  greater  efforts  by  the  private 
sector  and  closer  business-government  co- 
operation In  attacking  urban  problems.  The 
Coalition,  headed  by  former  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  John  W. 
Gardner,  Is  encouraging  the  establlsJiment 
of  local  urban  coalitions — and  I  hope  we  see 
some  In  our  area. 

The  U.S.  CSiamber  of  Commerce  has  Just 
launched  a  new  "Forward  America"  program 
calling  on  business-men  and  local  chambers 
to  Join  other  community  groups  In  fighting 
urban  poverty  and  decay.  At  the  request  of 
US.  Chamber  officials  In  Washington,  I  am 
hosting  a  meeting  at  which  they  will  ex- 
plain "Forward  America"  to  Interested  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Business  Is  cooperating  enthusiastically  In 
President  Johnson's  JOBS  i>rogram.  a  major 
effort  Initiated  this  year  to  Identify,  train 
and  find  Jobs  in  private  Industry  for  500,000 
hard-core  unemployed.  Participating  so  far 
are  over  600  firms  In  50  large  cities.  The 
JOBS  progrram  Is  being  run  by  the  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen,  a  group  of  out- 
standing business  leaders. 

The  role  of  private  enterprise  In  solving 
the  toughest  unemployment  problems  was 
the  subject  of  a  nation-wide  seminar  last 
month  sponsored  by  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  In  New  York  City.  I  served 
as  one  of  three  Congressional  advisors  to  the 
conference,  which  was  attended  by  over  400 
business  executives  from  across  the  country, 
and  I  delivered  an  address  at  the  meeting 
on  "Adult  Basic  Education  for  the  Unem- 
ployed." I  drew  heavily  on  the  experience  of 
St.  Joseph  County  following  the  Studebaker 
shutdown  five  years  ago. 

South   Bend-Mishauxika  Chamber  leads  the 
way 
In    Indiana    the    South    Bend-Mlshawaka 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  taken  the 
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lead  In  stimulating  greater  efforts  by  private 
Industry  to  meet  community  problems.  Tlie 
Chamber  has  launched  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  business  Involvement  under  the  di- 
rection of  Stephen  T.  McTlgue,  the  Chamber's 
Executive  Vice  President,  and  Dr.  Thomas  E. 
Stewart,  Associate  Vice  President  for  Aca- 
demic Affairs  at  Notr^Dame. 

The  new  Human  Development  Division  of 
the  Chamber  has  already  begun  a  special 
drive  In  employment  and  Job  training  .  .  . 
and  Is  also  cooperating  with  the  South  Bend 
Urban  League  to  encourage  business  partici- 
pation In  on-the-job  training  for  unskilled 
and  semi-skilled  men  and  women  In  the  area. 
The  OJT  project  Is  financed  by  a  Department 
of  Labor  grant,  which  I  was  glad  to  help 
obtain. 

BUCDtNC  rOR  ELKHART  TOVTH  CENTER  APPROVED 

The  Post  Office  Department  last  month 
finally  agreed  to  sublease  the  old  Parcel  Post 
Annex  in  Elkhart  to  the  city,  opening  the  way 
for  Its  renovation  and  use  as  a  youth  center. 
The  center  will  help  fill  an  Important  recrea- 
tional need  among  teenagers  In  the  com- 
munity. I  was  pleased  to  work  closely  with 
Mayor  John  W.  Weaver  In  obtaining  the  nec- 
essary approval  from  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment In  Washington,  which  had  for  many 
months  delayed  a  decision  on  the  project. 
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PROGRESS  IN   HEALTH   CARE- 
AHEAD 


-AND  CHALLENGES 


Th^89th  and  90th  Congresses  have  taken 
giant  strides  In  Improving  and  expanding 
health  care  in  America.  Here  are  some  of  the 
health  measures  enacted  In  recent  years: 

Medical  Insurance  for  the  elderly. 

Regional  medical  research  centers. 

Drug  controls. 

Medical  libraries. 

Expanded  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. 

Community  mental  health  centers. 

Training  of  teachers  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. 

Improved  health  services  for  migrant  farm 
workers. 

Air  and  water  pollution  controls. 

But  even  with  these  aocompllshments, 
serious  Inadequates  remain  in  the  financing 
and  effectiveness  of  both  private  and  public 
health  services.  One  example:  the  critical 
need  for  more  health  manpower— physicians, 
dentists,  medical  researchers,  technicians, 
nurses. 

A  highly  significant  report  by  the  Presi- 
dent's National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Health  Manpower,  headed  by  Hoosler  in- 
dustrialist J.  Irwin  MlUer,  of  the  Cummins 
Engine  Co.,  warned  recently  of  a  growing 
shortage  of  doctors  in  the  UJ3.  and  urged 
a   major  expansion  in  medical   education. 

The  Commission's  recommendations  dram- 
atize once  more  the  need  for  a  second  state 
medical  center  In  Indiana,  particularly  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  state,  where  population 
is  rising  fastest.  I  have  strongly  supported  the 
establishment  of  such  a  facility  in  South 
Bend  as  an  essential  step  In  producing  more 
doctors  for  our  area.  A  new  medical  center 
would  provide  practicing  physicians  oppor- 
tunities for  continuing  education  and  would 
Improve  the  quality  of  health  care  tlirough- 
out  northern  Indiana. 

I  hope  the  next  Indiana  General  Assem- 
bly will  decide  to  locate  a  second  medical 
center  near  the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 
Tixe  present  center  at  Indianapolis,  only 
one  in  the  entire  state,  is  not  enough  to  meet 
our  needs. 

Another  major  problem  In  health  care  to- 
day— one  that  bears  heavily  on  virtually  all 
families — Is  the  continuing  spiral  In  medical 
costs.  Estimates  are  that  between  1965  and 
1975.  the  cost  of  living  will  increase  by  more 
than  20  per  cent,  but  that  during  the  same 
period,  health  care  costs  will  rise  by  nearly 
140  per  cent. 

To  stem  this  escalation  In  costs,  we  must 
utilize  our  health  care  resources  far  more 
effectively.   An  important   effort  in  this  di- 


rection is  now  being  made  by  the  Health 
Care  Foundation  for  Northern  Indiana.  Inc. 
Last  year  I  helped  win  approval  of  an  $85,000 
Federal  grant  to  the  Foundation  for  com- 
prehensive health  planning  over  an  eight- 
county  area,  including  all  the  counties  of 
the  Third  District.  A  major  goal  of  the  study 
Is  to  find  a  way  to  cut  health  costs  through 
more  efficient  use  of  existing  facilities. 
Afedicare  benefits 

More  than  19  million  Americans  65  and 
over  are  now  protected  by  health  insurance 
under  the  Medicare  program. 

In  the  Third  District,  Medicare  enroll- 
ments total  almost  43,000  older  citizens. 
They  will  receive  an  estimated  $11  million 
In  benefits  In  the  current  year  to  help  pay 
medical  and  hospital  expenses. 

Under  the  Social  Security  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1967.  Congress  further  streamlined 
and  Improved  Medicare.  Major  changes  In- 
clude: iTicreased  hospitalization  insurance, 
adding  60  days  of  hospital  care;  reduced  red 
tape,  cutting  down  on  paperwork;  and  ex- 
panded payment  coverage.  Including  several 
new  kinds  of  medical  service  now  covered  by 
Medicare. 

POLICE-COMMCNITT    RELATIONS    GRANT    FOR 
SOUTH     BEND 

The  South  Bend  Police  Department  has 
received  a  $15,000  Federal  grant  to  expand 
substantially  Its  existing  community  rela- 
tions program. 

I  was  pleased  to  work  with  both  the 
Police  Department  and  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice  to  secure  the  funds. 

The  grant  will  make  possible  a  number  of 
improvements : 

Use  of  key  personnel  on  an  overtime  basis 
for  special  work  In  community  relations. 

A  storefront  police-community  relations 
information  and  services  unit  to  serve 
neighborhood   residents. 

Planning  for  a  department-wide  human 
relations  training  program  for  South  Bend 
policemen. 

The  grant  also  provides  funds  for  person- 
nel of  the  Police-Community  Relations 
Division  to  visit  other  cities  with  successful 
programs  and  to  bring  to  South  Bend  na- 
tionally recognized  specialists  In  police- 
community  relations. 

HOUSE     EXTENDS     FOOD    FOR     FREEDOM 

The  House  has  also  approved  a  one-year 
extension  of  the  Food  for  Freedom  pro- 
gram ...  to  help  meet  world  food  needs 
through  the  export  of  surplus  American 
farm  goods. 

This  program,  a  cornerstone  of  our  agri- 
cultural and  foreign  policy  for  the  past  14 
years,   has   helped   to: 

Create  new  markets  for  excess  U.S.  farm 
products. 

Expand  American  trade  with  friendly 
countries. 

Give  assistance  and  encourage  self-help 
among  developing  nations. 

Provide  humanitarian  aid  to  the  hungry 
In  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

MAJOR   CONSERVATION    BUX 

Congress  has  made  significant  progress  this 
year  on  major  legislation  for  the  conservation 
of  our  natural  resources. 

The  hand  and  Water  Conservation  Fund, 
established  to  help  Federal  and  state  gov- 
errmients  acquire  and  develop  park  and  out- 
door recreation  land,  would  be  strengthened 
under  new  legislation  passed  by  the  House. 
The  bill  would  pump  more  money  into  the 
Fund  over  the  next  five  years  by  diverting 
a  share  of  the  Federal  government's  royalties 
from  off-shore  oil  deposits. 

OTHER    CONGRESSIONAL    ACTION 

House  approves  student  aid 
The   House   recently   voted   overwhelming 
approval  of  a  measure,  which  I  cosponsored, 
providing  financial  assistance  for  college  stu- 
dents.  The   legislation  strengthens  and  ex- 
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tends  for  another  two  years  four  key  student 
aid  programs: 

National  Defense  Education  Act  loans  to 
needy  undergraduates. 

College  Work-Study  programs,  under  which 
the  government  helpys  pay  salaries  of  stu- 
dents who  work  while  studying. 

£ducafio?ial  Opportunity  Grants,  or  schol- 
arships, for  students  from  very  poor  families. 
Guaranteed   Loan   Program,    under   which 
which    private   bank   loans   to   students   are 
insured. 

The  bill,  which  awaits  Senate  action,  au- 
thorizes over  $1  billion  in  aid  to  college  stu- 
dents over  the  next  two  years  and  would  go 
far  toward  easing  the  financial  burden  that 
college  means  to  most  families.  Students  In 
Indiana  alone  would  receive  an  estimated 
$13  million  In  assistance  under  the  bill. 

Tlie  House  and  Senate  are  now  also  work- 
ing on  another  higher  education  bill,  one 
that  continues  support  for  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Some  new  programs  this  legislation 
may  contain: 

Tutoring,  counselling  and  special  services 
to  help  disadvantaged  students  succeed  In 
college. 

"Networks  for  Knowledge,"  to  encourage 
colleges  to  pool  their  resources  and  share 
facilities. 

"Education  far  the  Public  Service."  to  at- 
tract and  train  t.alented  young  people  for 
careers  in  local  and  state  as  well  as  Federal 
government. 

School  lunch  program  expanded 
Another  bill  I  co-sponsored  which  Congress 
passed  this  year  will  enable  thousands  of 
needy  children  to  benefit  for  the  first  time 
from  the  National  School  Lunch  Program. 
The  present  law  provides  nutritious  lunches 
to  children  in  school.  The  new  measure 
makes  such  lunches  available  as  well  to  pre- 
school pupils  in  day-care  centers,  settlement 
houses,  summer  recreation  centers  and  other 
Institutions  in  poverty  areas. 

Elkhart  receives  Federal  airport  grant 
At  the  request  of  business  and  community 
leaders  in  Elkhart,  I  was  pleased  to  help  se- 
cure a  grant  recently  from  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  to  expand  and  Improve 
the  Elkhart  Municipal  Airport. 

The  funds  will  partially  finance  a  new  5500 
by  75  feet  east-west  runway — an  essential 
step  toward  developing  an  airport  that  will 
keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
Elkhart  and  their  flourishing  economy. 
Disaster  loan  funds  for  farmers 
Some  Hoosler  farmers  may  benefit  from  a 
House-passed  resolution  providing  $30  mil- 
lion to  bolster  the  emergency  credit  revolv- 
ing fund  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. If  the  Senate  agrees,  the  money  will  be 
used  for  emergency  loans  to  farmers  hit  by 
disasters  such  as  tornadoes,  drought,  exces- 
sive moisture  and  frost. 

L.  D.  J.  signs  Bradcmas  voting  bill 
On  June  18  at  the  White  House,  Senator 
Howard  W.  Cannon  of  Nevada  and  I  saw 
President  Johnson  sign  Into  law  a  bill  we  co- 
sponsored  that  will  help  secure  the  right  to 
vote  for  Americans  living  abroad. 

The  bill,  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Voting  Assistance  Act,  recommends  to  the 
states  that  they  modify  their  laws  to  permit 
private  U.S.  citizens  temporarily  residing 
overseas  to  register  and  vote  In  all  elections. 
Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  Federal 
employees  in  other  countries  can  already  vote 
in  certain  elections.  F>resldent  Johnson  called 
the  Brademas- Cannon  Voting  Act  "a  modest 
step  toward  enfranchising  thousands  of 
Americans  engaged  In  business,  teaching,  and 
other  activities  abroad." 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  I  insert  the  captions 
for  the  photographs  included  In  this  re- 
port: 

Host  at  recent  crime  conference.  Congress- 
man Brademas  with  featured  speaker.   New 
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York  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay,  and  Thomas 
P.  Bcrgin,  Dean  of  Notre  Dame's  Center  for 
Continuing  Education;  Lindsay;  Brademas: 
Mrs.  Van  E.  Gates  and  Mr.  Gates,  President 
of  the  South  Bend-Mlshawaka  Area  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Congressman  Brademas  discusses  REAL 
(Resources  for  Enriching  Adult  Living)  pro- 
gram for  older  citizens  with  Very  Rev.  Robert 
F.  Royster,  chairman,  and  Lester  J.  Fox, 
executive  director. 

Congressman  Brademas  and  Mayor  Weaver 
luiil  Post  Office  Department  approval  of 
building  for  Elkhart  Youth  Center. 

Congressman  Brademas  tells  Kosciusko 
County  REMC  leaders  of  his  strong  support 
of  rural  elsctrlficatlon.  Front  row,  Arden 
Warner,  President;  William  Orr.  Manager; 
Paul  Hollar.  Director;  Freeman  Nifong.  Vice 
President.  Back  row.  Robert  Merkle.  Staff  As- 
sistant; Brademas;  Robert  Buhrl.  Gerald 
Smalley,  Max  Shlvely.  Directors. 

Congressman  Brademas  tallis  over  agri- 
culture legislation  with  a  Third  District  farm 
f  imily. 

Senator  Birch  Bayh  and  Congressman 
Brademas  at  conference  they  sponsored  in 
South  Bend  for  small  businessmen. 

Congressman  Brademas  and  Senator  Can- 
nun  of  Nevada  see  President  Johnson  sign 
li  to  law  their  Votlns:  Assistance  Bill. 


SHORTSIGHTED  ACTION   ON 
TEACHER  CORPS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10.  1968 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
a  Presidential  request  for  $31.2  million 
for  the  Teacher  Corps  for  next  year,  the 
committee  recommended — and  the 
House  agreed  to — only  $15  million.  This 
means  that  instead  of  moving  forward 
■with  a  program,  which  has  already  dem- 
onstrated great  results,  we  are  moving 
backward. 

This  2-year  work-study  program,  es- 
tablished particularly  to  train  teachers 
for  ghetto  areas,  has  the  blessing  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  which 
said: 

We  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
and  wholeheartedly  support  the  proposal 
that  their  ranks  be  expanded,  extended  and 
supported  by  the  citizens  and  government 
of  the  United  States. 

In  a  special  section  on  ghetto  schools, 
the  Kerner  report  cited  the  corps  as  "a 
major  national  effort  to  attract  to  the 
leaching  profession  well-qualified  and 
highly  motivated  young  people  and  to 
equip  them  to  work  effectively  with  dis- 
advantaged students." 

In  Pittsburgh,  which  has  one  of  Penn- 
sylvania's two  programs,  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  last  year  we  had  32  Toachcr 
Corps  members  teaching  in  eight  schools 
in  four  disadvantaged  neighborhoods  of 
the  city.  Pittsburgh's  first  group  has 
graduated,  and  the  city  had  hoped  to 
maintain,  if  not  expand,  this  number 
in  their  second  group.  Right  now  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  school 
board  find  the  Teacher  Corps  so  essen- 
tial to  the  commitment  to  inner-city 
teaching,  they  are  meeting  to  determine 
what  can  be  done. 

I  hope  tlie  Senate  will  accede  to  the 


the  Teacher  Corps, 
ch  stands  as  a  mo- 
congresslonal  short- 
evolved    three    years 
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administration  request,  and  I  Insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  July  5  Evening  Star,  in  support 
of  my  remarks : 

Teacher  J  Corps 

The  economy  ax  In  ^he  House  of  Bepre- 
senL-^tlves  cut  deeply  list  week  Into  a  broad 
spectrum  of  worthy  elucatlonal  programs. 
One  activity,  however, 
substalned  a  blow  wh 
nientous  example  of 
sightedness. 

The  Teacher  Corps 
ago  from  a  premise  that  perhaps  the  very 
best  thing  that  could  happen  to  schools  In 
urban  ghettos  and  biclcward  rural  areas 
might  be  a  new  breed  of  teachers— a  corps 
of  young,  tough,  intelligent,  Idealistic  col- 
lege graduates  motlvajted  toward  teaching 
careers  In  this  country  by  much  the  same 
drives  which  have  flllbd  the  ranks  of  the 
Peace  Corps  overseas. 

There  Is  no  reason  td  question  the  validity 
of  that  concept  In  terme  of  the  attitudes  and 
the  performances  of  th^  first  group  of  several 
hundred  teaching  lnt4rns  to  emerge  from 
their  Vwo-year  training  periods  this  month. 
Yet,  rather  than  expanding,  the  size  of  the 
corps  would  be  reduc^  by  the  action  of 
the  House  last  week  I  below  the  levels  at 
which  the  program  tegan.  Less  than  a 
thousand  new  recrulljs  could  be  enrolled 
this  fall.  And  the  ultimate  Irony  Is  that 
10.000  dedicated  youngi  college  graduates  are 
ready  and  eager  to  serva. 

The  $31.2  million  sought  by  the  admin- 
istration for  the  next  «scal  year  was  not  ex- 
cessive. It  got  from  the  House,  however.  $15 
million — $2.3  million  below  the  last  12 
months'  appropriations.  That  action  was  a 
miscarriage  of  Judgment  which  the  Senate 
surely  will  not  allow  to^tand. 
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penalize  millions  of  Americans  who  use 
sporting  arms  for  hunting  wild  game  and 
other  recreational  purposes,  and 

"Whereas,  the  proponents  of  such  legis- 
lation are  Insisting  upon  hasty  and  Imme- 
diate action  on  these  bills  that  are  designed 
to  restrict  the  right*  of  all  the  people  to 
acquire  and  use  sporting  arms  that  have 
been  in  effect  for  hundreds  of  years  because 
of  the  totally  Irrational  act  of  one  alien  who 
used  a  registered  pistol  to  assassinate  a  pres- 
Id'-ntiiil  candidate,  and 

"Whereas,  300,000  sportsmen  in  Louisiana 
enjoyed  over  5  5  million  peaceful  trli»  afield 
with  firearms  last  winter  in  the  pursuit  of 
wild  game  and  game  birds,  and 

"Whereas,  the  sport  of  hunting  with  fire- 
arms Is  constantly  being  promoted  by  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion because  it  is  the  basis  for  wildlife  man- 
agement programs  and  because  this  whole- 
some outdoor  sport  contributes  to  the  well 
being  and  character  of  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  sportsmen  thereby  serving  as  a  deter- 
rent to  crime. 

"Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  Louisi- 
ana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  does 
hereby  request  that  the  members  ol  the 
Louisiana  Congressional  delegation  vigorous- 
ly oppose  all  leglslaUon  that  would  call  for 
the  registration  and  licensing  or  any  other 
restriction  upon  the  use  of  sporting  rifles  and 
shotguns  for  recreational  purposes,  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  sportsmen 
of  Louisiana  be  urged  to  make  known  their 
views  on  this  urgent  matter  to  Congress  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  and 
to  members   of  Congress. 
"Attest: 

"Leslie  L.  Glasgow, 
■■Director  and  Secretary  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission." 


July  10,  1968 


LOUISIANA  WILD  LIFE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES COMMISSION  OPPOSES  RE- 
STRICTIONS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10.  1968 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Louisi- 
ana Wild  Life  and  I»lsheries  Commission 
adopted  on  June  21.  1968.  a  resolution 
opposing  legislation;  requiring  the  regis- 
tration and  licensing  or  any  other  re- 
striction upon  the  Use  of  sporting  rifles 
and  shotguns  for  recreational  purposes. 
The  commission  made  a  copy  of  this  res- 
olution available  to  me  for  my  informa- 
tion and.  so  that  nfty  colleague  may  be 
familiar  with  the  commissions  views, 
under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  the 
resolution  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  as  fallows: 
Excerpt  From  the  Minutes  of  the  Meeting 
of  the  Louisiana  wkto  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission,  Alexander,  La..  June  21,  1968 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Norris,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Wright,  the  followlngi  resolution  was  unan- 
imously adopted: 

"Whereas,  attemptsiare  being  made  In  the 
U.S.  to  create  mass  (hysteria  over  firearms 
Including  sporting  rifles  and  shotguns,  and 
"Whereas,  the  vast  lamount  of  propaganda 
fostered  upon  the  An^erlcan  people  in  recent 
weeks  has  Implied  tl^at  registration  and/or 
licensing  of  all  flrearfis  Is  the  only  solution 
to  many  of  the  nation's  problems,  and 
Whereas,   the  Intr  eduction  of  a  number 
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of   antl-gun   bills   in 


Congress  wlU  severely 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ANDERSON 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10.  1968 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  warm  pleasure  and 
pride  that  I  invite  the  attention  of  this 
House  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Donald  Pil- 
kinton  of  Waverly,  Tenn.,  to  the  office  of 
president  of  the  Tennessee  Association 
of  the  Feature  Farmers  of  America.  The 
scope  of  this  achievement  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  more  than  20,000 
F.F.A.  members  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Pilkinton  composed  and  delivered 
an  award  winning  speech  for  a  Tennes- 
see F.F.A.  public  speaking  contest.  It 
merits  a  thoughtful  reading  by  all  of  us 
who  are  vitally  interested  in  the  present 
and  future  development  of  American 
agriculture.  Mr.  Pilkinton  who  is  18  years 
old  demonstrates  the  sort  of  disciplined 
imagination  and  thoughtful  optimism 
that  will  tenaciously  confound  those 
whose  gloomy  predictions  on  the  future 
of  the  farmer  and  rural  America  fill  so 
many  somber  papers  today.  Mr.  Pilkin- 
ton's  creative  views  on  our  agricultural 
development  do  great  credit  to  his  rural 
Tennessee  heritage,  to  his  parents  and 
school,  and  to  the  Future  Fanners  of 
America.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  all  who  understand  the  problems  and 
promise  of  rural  America. 

The  speech  follows: 


Education  and  Agriculture 

(By  Donald  Pilkinton,  first  place  winner  In 

the  State  public  speaking  contest  of  the 

Tennessee  Association  FPA,  April  25,  1968) 

Have  you  taken  a  close  look  at  the  oppKjr- 

tunitles  of   todays  agriculture?   You'U   find 

thousands  of  Jobs  In  hundreds  of  careers — 

many   of   which   were  relatively  unknown  a 

few  years  ago. 

I  would  like  to  explore  some  of  these  op- 
portunities with  you,  but  first,  let's  define 
agriculture. 

Agriculture  is  science  at  work  for  the  well 
being  of  the  world.  It  Is  production  of  feed 
and  fiber  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  business  and 
Industry  furnishing  supplies  and  equipment 
to  producers.  It  Is  buying  crops  and  livestock 
and  turning  these  products  by  mechanized 
magic  Into  appealing  packages  on  the  store 
shelf. 

This  is  a  fairly  broad  definition,  but  agri- 
culture Is  a  broad  field,  with  fascinating 
new  opportunities. 

The  future  In  agriculture  Is  tremendous, 
and  it  is  growing  everyday.  Agriculture  is 
actively  seeking  recruits  for  Jobs  more  often 
in  the  city  than  on  the  farm.  It  constantly 
asks  for  more  college  graduates — both  men 
and  women — who  are  ready  to  devote  their 
full  energies  to  the  basic  task  of  todays 
agriculture. 

There  are  twice  as  many  Job  opportunities 
in  agricultural  business  every  year  as  there 
are  college  trained  graduates  to  fill  them. 
Agriculture  employs  two  out  of  every  five 
workers  In  the  United  States  today.  So  you 
can  begin  to  imagine  the  opportunities  which 
await  a  person  with  an  agricultural  educa- 
tion. 

A  high  school  graduate  Interested  In  a  Job 
In  agriculture  would  do  well  to  consider  en- 
tering college  and  majoring  In  agriculture. 
With  the  continual  decline  in  the  number 
of  farms,  one  might  think  this  very  poor  ad- 
vice. But  majoring  In  agriculture  does  not 
mean  only  studying  to  be  a  farmer. 

In  referring  back  to  my  definition  of  agri- 
culture you  will  notice  that  only  one  small 
portion  of  the  definition  pertained  to  the 
farmer.  This  was  where  agriculture  was  de- 
fined as  production  of  food  and  fiber.  How- 
ever, the  definition  also  stated  that  agricul- 
ture was  science,  business,  industry,  the  pur- 
chasing and  selling  of  producU,  and  the  fur- 
nishing of  supplies  to  farmers.  The  great 
operation  of  agriculture  requires  engineers, 
sclentlste.  technologists,  production  men  and 
salesmen,  all  with  specialized  knowledge.  As 
you  can  see,  the  farmer  has  many  asslstanU. 
Most  of  their  Jobs  require  a  background  in 
farming  and  a  good  basic  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture. A  pamphlet  composed  by  agricul- 
tural teachers  all  over  the  country  entitled 
Agriculture  is  More  Than  Farming  has  this 
to  say, 

"The  farm  boy,  with  his  rich  experience  of 
rural  life  and  work  on  the  farm,  has  a  built 
in  advantage  for  gainful  occupation  in  the 
broad  field  of  agriculture.  The  opportunities 
are  there,  and  they  will  remain  in  the  future. 
The  farm  boy  is  limited  only  by  (1 )  his  will- 
ingness and  ability  for  self-advancement: 
and  (2)  the  educational  opportunities  that 
are  available  to  him." 

The  opportunities  are  unlimited  for  a  farm 
boy  with  a  good  education. 

For  a  young  man  who  wants  to  become  a 
farmer,  a  college  education  Is  advisable.  In 
this  country  only  the  best  prepared  and 
most  efficient  farmers  will  survive  the  com- 
petition. We  have  been  fond  of  saying  that 
th^  farmer's  raw  materials  are  the  soil,  the 
sun,  the  air.  the  rain,  and  the  seed;  but  our 
poetic  phrases  do  not  Uke  Into  account  all 
that  farmers  must  know,  and  have,  and  do  In 
order  to  convert  the  raw  materials  Into  fin- 
ished .agricultural  products  and  to  market 
them  in  prime  condition  at  the  right  time. 
After  all,  farming  is  big  business.  Operating 
a  successful  farm  today  requires  a  man  who 
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can  run  a  $100,000  a  year  business.  He  must 
have  the  ability  to  look  his  banker  in  the 
eye  and  ask  for  a  $50,000  operating  loan — 
and  have  the  record,  to  back  up  his  request. 
He  must  be  well  established  in  life,  and  must 
be  able  to  make  decisions. 

However,    all    cannot    become    full    time 
farmers.  Less  than  one-third  of  the  working 
force   in    today's   agriculture   is   required    to 
produce     our     food     supply.     Agri-business 
places   greater  demands  every  day.   Agricul- 
ture demands   the   best  available.   A  college 
education   is   already   required    to   fill   many 
Jobs  in  agriculture,  and  It  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly harder  to  get  a  good  Job  in  any 
industry    without   a   college   education.   The 
education   which    one   receives   In   a   lifetime 
win    be   largely   responsible   for   determining 
the  kind  of  life  he  will  live,  his  future  hap- 
piness,  and   his  usefulness  to  society.  One 
owes  it  to  himself  to  get  a  good  education. 
In  advising  everyone  to  continue  his  agri- 
cultural education  by  going  to  college,  one 
must  stop  and  think  that  perhaps  It  is  not 
advisable  for  all  high  school  graduates  to  go 
to  coUege.  Some  have  "loafed"  In  elementary 
and    high    school,    and    therefore,    have    not 
sufficiently  prepared   themselves   for  college. 
What  Is  to  be  done  with  those  who  are 
unprepared?  Many  of  them  will  realize  too 
late     the     need     for     an     education.     Some 
of   these    people   will    go    into    farming   un- 
prepared   to    compete    with    modern    tech- 
nology   and    farming    methods.    These    peo- 
ple will  need   an   agricultural   education  to 
become  a  successful  farmer.  An  agricultural 
education    Is    a    continuing    process.    Much 
progress  is  being  made  toward  Instruction  In 
agriculture    beyond    the    high    school.    For 
those  who  are  unable  to  spend  the  time  to 
obtain  a  college  degree  there  are  many  briefer 
courses  of  study  offered  In  most  agricultural 
colleges  across  the  nation.  These  courses  of 
study  vary  In  length   from  a   few  weeks  to 
two  years  and  can  be  very  valuable.  Taking 
advantage  of  any  of  these  opportunities  can 
lead  to  gainful  employment  In  an  agricul- 
tural occupation. 

But.  we  need  to  face  thU  fact.  More  and 
more  young  people  arc  going  to  college. 
Some  forty  years  ago,  about  lOTc  of  the  high 
school  graduates  pursued  college  work.  Now 
about  50%  of  high  school  graduate  are  going 
to  college.  A  good  education  is  becoming 
more  and  more  essential  to  a  person  entering 
the  broad  field  of  agriculture.  Yes,  as  in  any 
other  Industry,  there  Is  no  place  in  modern 
agriculture  for  the  unskiUed  and  untrained 
worker. 


CUBA:  A  THFIEAT  TO  U.S.  SURVIVAL 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10.  1968 


Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  a  long 
period  of  time  most  informed  observers 
have  noted  the  complete  failure,  with 
rare  exceptions,  of  the  communications 
media  of  our  country  to  publish  in  ob- 
jective and  forthright  manner  important 
news  affecting  the  well-being  and  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  especially  as 
regards  the  threat  from  Communist 
Cuba. 

A  most  Informative  editorial  in  the 
July  1,  1968.  issue  of  Barron's,  a  national 
business  and  financial  weekly,  coura- 
geously exposes  and  comments  upon 
what  has  happened,  and  is  still  taking 
place.  In  the  Caribbean  Island.  90  miles 
off  our  coast. 

Because  of  its  relevance  to  the  cur- 


rent presidential  campaign,  I  quote  It  as 
part  of  my  remarks: 

NiNETT  Miles  Awat  a  Forgotten  Enemy  Is 
Plotting  US.  Destruction 
While  newspapers  may  be  making  money 
hand-over-flst,  in  the  main  they  have  done 
little  or  nothing  of  late  to  enhance  their  pro- 
fessional   stature.    On    the    contrary,   to   the 
rampant  emotionalism  and  blatant  irration- 
ality   which    have    dominated    the   national 
scene  since  the  death  of  Senator  Robert  P. 
Kennedy,  the  American  press,  like  Its  pathos- 
drenched    video   counterpart,    has   made   no 
small  contribution.  In  a  sudden  assault  on 
violence,  the  Greensboro  (N.C.)  News  abrupt- 
ly cancelled  the  comic  strip  "Little  Orphan 
Annie,"  whose  Daddy  Warbucks  (a  notorious 
capitalist    warmonger)     never    hesitates    to 
meet  force  with  force.  Exercise  of  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  Joiimallstlc  "responsl- 
blUty"   in  covering  racial  disturbances  also 
has  "hit  a  new  high   (or  low) .   In  the  nerve 
center  of  U.S.  communications,  only  Women's 
Wear  Dally  recently  saw  fit  to  print  that 
"wolfpacks"     armed     with     firebombs     kept 
PitUburgh  tense  a  fortnight  ago,  while  van- 
dalism and  looting  broke  out  the  same  week- 
end in  Denver. 

m  playing  dovra  or  blacking  out  accounts 
of  violence  at  home,  the  U.S.  press  Is  merely 
extending  a  practice  or  policy  which  long  has 
prevailed  with  respect  to  news  from  abroad, 
notably  from  Fidel  Castro's  Cuba.  Since  the 
beginning    of    the    Communist    plug-ugly's 
bloodv  ciireer  In  the  Sierra  MaesUe,  the  Jour- 
nalistic   watchword    over    here — with    a    few 
honorable  exceptions— has  been  "see  no  evil; 
hear  no  evil;  print  no  evil."  No  need  to  dwell 
on  the  faulty  reporting  of  the  PuUtzer-Prize 
winning  New  York  Timesman,  or  the  naivete 
with  which  the  Amerlc^in  Society  of  News- 
paper   Editors    hosted   the   bearded   butcher 
shortly  after  he  rose  to  power.  Since  then  the 
record  of  the  Fourth  Estate  has  gone  from 
bad  to  worse.  To  the  quiet  dismay  of  The 
Reporter  magazine,  which  had  far  too  much 
coiu-age  and  candor  for  Its  overwhelmingly 
"liberal"    readership,    the    momentous    Tri- 
continental  Conference  in  Havana  (Barron's. 
March  21.  1966),  where  global  Bolshevism  in 
effect  declared  war  on  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere, "received  little  or  no  coverage  in  the 
major    U.S.    newspapers."    Since    then    the 
mounting  wave  of  subversion  and  terrorism 
launched  from  the  island  fortress  has  gone 
largely  unreported,  as  has  a  well-documented 
recent  attempt  to  assassinate  Fidel  Castro. 

The  paper  curtain  may  be  thick,  but  It  Is 
not  impenetrable.   Owing   In   large   measure 
to  the  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Citizens  (Committee 
for    a    Free    Cuba,    and    its    monthly    Latin 
America    Report,    some    of    the    ugly    truth 
about   Castro's   Cuba   has  begun  to  emerge. 
After   a  decade   of   Red  misrule,   the  Island, 
which    (despite  all   propaganda  to  the  con- 
trary), once  enjoyed  a  relatively  high  stand- 
ard of  Uvlng,  has  sunk  to  the  level  of  bare 
subsistence.  Thanks  to  a  misguided  U^.  for- 
eign policy,  the  Kremlin  has  gained  a  privil- 
eged sanctuary  In  the  Caribbean  from  which 
to   launch    attacks    throughout   the   Hemi- 
sphere. Most  alarming  of  all.  Cuba  has  be- 
come staging  area,  headquarters  and  sources 
of  supply  for   the  revoluUonary  U.S.   black 
power  movement.  "Don't  worry,"  proclaimed 
a  satiric  bumper  sticker  during  the  last  Presi- 
dential campaign,  "they're  still  ninety  miles 
away."    But    they're    getting    closer    all    the 
time. 

With  some  news  media,  indeed,  the  Cuban 
Reds  are  already  "In."  Undaunted  by  the 
earlier  fiasco,  the  Times  last  summer  dis- 
patched Executive  Editor  James  Reston  to 
thp  scene.  The  Timesman  reported  "a  sense 
of  common  life  and  purpose,"  and,  of  Fidel 
Castro,  observed:  "I  think  he's  got  the  sup- 
port of  his  people."  Last  fall,  Channel  13,  the 
National  Education  Television  station  in  New 
York,  broadcast  a  blatant  propaganda  offer- 
ing co-produced  by  a  man  who,  according  to 
LaUn  America  Report,  "once  worked  with  the 
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Pair    Play    for    Cuba    committee,    partially 
Casuo-financed  organization  . .  . ."  and  which 
tended  to  blame  the  Island's  current  woes  on 
the  legacy  of  Yankee  Imperialism.  The  true 
sUte  of  affairs  Is  quite  different.  Pre-Casuo 
Cuba  ranked  among  the  leading  three  Latin 
American  nations  in  various  indices  of  well- 
being.  Since  1959.  however,  it  has  been  down 
hill  all  the  way.  Coffee  and  sugar,  which  the 
Pearl  of  the  Antilles  used  to  export  in  vast 
quantity,  now  are  rationed.  Fruit,  meat  and 
milk   are   virtually   unobtainable.  The  most 
devastating  commentary  of  life  In  Cuba  to- 
day comes  from  the  hordes  of  refugees,  near- 
ly half  a  mllUon  of  whom  already  have  opted 
for  penniless  freedom  abroad  and  who  con- 
tinue to  leave  their  native  land  at  the  rate 
of  four  thousand  per  month.  Many  who  can- 
not  gain   permission   to   go— younger,    more 
productive  people— risk  their  lives  to  escape. 
Neither  the  Times  nor  NET  has  had  much 
to  say  about  Cuban  subversion  and  terror- 
ism   a  silence  which.   In   view  of   Washing- 
ton's  efforts   to  avoid  full   disclosure,   come 
as  a  surprise.  For  many  years  after  the  fa- 
mous eyeball-to-eyeball  confrontation  with 
the  Kremlin  over  Cuban-based  Soviet  mis- 
siles (knowledgeable  sources,  by  the  way.  In- 
sist they  are  still  there),  the  U.S.  sought  to 
conceal  the  full  terms  of  the  agreement  be- 
tween President  Kennedy  and  Premier  Khru- 
shchev, under  which  this  country,  in  effect, 
gave  Its  enemies  a  blanket  pledge  of  no-lnva- 
Elon  Only  last  year,  after  the  deposed  Soviet 
leader  spilled  the  beans  in  a  television  Inter- 
view  did  the  American  public  get  a  glimpse 
of  tlie  truth.  In  a  bitter  commentary,  John     , 
S    Knight,  editorial  chairman  of  the  Miami 
Herald   and  other  newspapers,   wrote:    "The 
Cuban    refugees    and    their    well-wishers    In 
this  country  will  never  forget  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy's stirring  pledge  to  members  of  Brigade 
2506    at   the   Orange   Bowl    In   December    of 
1962   'I  can  assure  you  that  this  flag  will  be 
returned  to  this  brigade  In  a  free  Havana' 
Now  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  dead  and 
Kennedy's   emotional    phrases   are   as    ashes 
in  the  mouth." 

Secure  in  their  privileged  sanctuary,  the 
Cuban  Reds,  like  their  Vletcong  comrades 
are  spreading  subversion,  destruction  and 
death.  Before  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  Venezuela,  which  suffered  the  kid- 
napping and  murder  of  Its  Social  Security 
chief  at  the  hands  of  a  band  of  Castrolte 
guerrillas,  last  year  formally  charged  Cuba 
with  aggression.  CasUo's  late  terrorist 
chieftain.  Che  Guevara  (whose  portrait  in- 
spired student  rebels  at  Columbia  University 
and  elsewhere),  was  killed  last  October  by 
Bolivian  troops,  after  leaving  what  Latin 
America  Report  calls  "a  legacy  of  economic 
chaos  and  political  deterioration."  Fire- 
bombings  have  broken  out  throughout 
Puerto  Rico,  damaging  or  destroying  facil- 
ities owned  by  such  U.S.  concerns  as  Kresge 
and  Urlroyal,  and.  In  the  first  four  months 
of  1968  alone,  caxising  losses  estimated  at 
$10  million. 

The  U.S.  mainland  has  become  the  latest, 
and  most  alarming,  theater  of  operations. 
Leaders  of  so-called  student  and  civil  rights 
groups  like  Mark  Rudd  and  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael  have  gone  to  Cuba  for  aid  and  com- 
fort (Carmichael  also  is  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Latin  American  Solidanty  Orga- 
nization Havana-based  subversive  group.) 
In  January.  H.  Rap  Brown  took  sanctuary 
for  six  hotirs  Inside  the  Cuban  Mission  to 
the  United  Nations  when  policemen  sought 
to  arrest  him.  In  April,  after  the  death  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  black  militant  organiza- 
tions were  flooded  with  Inflammatory  posters 
of  Cuban  origin  urging  Negroes  to  revolt.  If 
the  U.S.  suffers  another  long  hot  hummer,  it 
need  not  seek  far  for  the  source. 

Despite  open  provocations  and  aggression, 
the  United  States  clings  to  its  poUcy  of  ap- 
peasement. Indeed,  the  lame-duck  Adminis- 
tration still  quacks  hopefully  of  building 
bridges  between  East  and  West  and  lowering 
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the  naUon-8  missile  guard  Jwith  a  single  ex- 
ception, none  of  the  major  Presidential  candi- 
dates has  said  a  word  aboiit  the  slave  camp 
and  Communist  spearhead  Ipolsed  Just  ninety 
miles  offshore  Behind  the  purUln  of  silence, 
however.  He  one  country'^  misery  and  an- 
other's shame.  Both  cry  put  for  a  day  of 
reckoning.  

MORE  FLAGS  T^IIS  YEAR 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPftESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Jul^  10.  1968 
Mr     DULSKI.    Mr.    apcaker.    another 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of  these 
United  States  has  come  and  sone. 

In  other  years.  I  Have  been  some- 
what critical  of  the  l*:k  of  display  of 
patriotism  by  many  ot  o"r  citizens  in 
their  fkHUre  to  display]  the  U.S.  fla«  on 
Independence  Day. 
But  the  situation  wafc  much  impioved 

this  year.  j  „    «  ,       m  v     i 

In  my  home  dty  of!  Buffalo.  HY..  1 
toured  through  quite  ia  few  neighbor- 
hoods on  the  holiday,  itnd  I  want  to  re- 
port to  this  House  that, there  was  a  great 
number  of  flags  in  evidence 

I  made  my  trip  after  taking  part  in 
the  Memorial  Mass  at  St.  John  Kanty 
Roman  Catholic  Church  for  the  late 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kednedy. 

Later  in  the  day.  I  ms  honored  to  be 
in  the  reviewing  stand  for  the  traditional 
parade  of  the  21st  WUrd  Independence 
Day  Association.  Inc.  This  is  always  a 
very  popular  event— as  it  should  be— and 
the  display  of  flags  w*s  excellent. 

I  commend  all  tho$e.  wherever  they 
reside  who  took  the  |)ains  to  display  a 
flag  at  thfir  home  or  place  of  business 
on  July  4.  Their  show  of  patriotism 
and  respect  for  their  country  can  be  an 
important  assist  in  in$piring  others. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  include  two  articles 
from  the  Buffalo.  N.^..  Courier-Express 
on  July  4:  I 

Flag  Display  Adfs  Patriotism 
The  display  of  hundreds  of  American  nags 
in  front  of  homes  on  ciieektowaga's  Rossler 
Avenue,  between  Wil  lam  and  Dlngens. 
Thursday  was  described  by  Leonard  J  J^jS- 
kowlak.  145  Rossler  Avfe..  originator  of  the 
uisplay.  as  helping  to  of  rcome  the  American 
tendency  to  avoid  shows)  of  patriotism. 

-I  think  there's  a  fear  of  showing  patriot 
ism  in  America."  he  s^d    '  Ma»iy  P«>P'«  ^^« 
our  display  and  then  t 
and  display  their  feell 
"We've  noticed  that 
or  stop  to  look  at  the  fl 
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JCLT     4,     AN     ALL-AMERICAN     HOLIDAY 

One  hundred  and  ninety-two  years  ago 
today  the  Continental  Oongrees  of  the  United 
States  formally  adopted  the  D«»'^f"""  °f 
independence,  serving  the  13  Colonies  from 
British  rule.  In  severing  ties  with  one  of  the 
world's  mightiest  powers,  the  Colonies  em- 
barked on  a  courageous  venture  that  has 
resulted  in  the  establishment  and  growth  of 
the  richest,  moet  powerful  nation  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Thomas  Jefferson— chief  architect  of  the 
Dechiratlon— stated  in  simple,  direct  lan- 
guage the  impelling  reasoiw  for  the  Colonies 
divorce  from  Great  Britain  and  the  goals 
which  the  new  naUon  hoped  to  achieve.  The 
Declaration  cited  the  many  Injustices  Im- 
posed upon  the  colonists— injustices  which 
men  who  placed  the  liberty  of  the  Individual 
above  life  Itself  could  no  longer  tolerate. 

In  stating  the  Colonies'  case  to  the  people 
and  W  the  world  the  Declaration  stated :  We 
'  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all 
men  .ore  created  equal,  that  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rlghU.  that  among  these  are  LJfe 
Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness.  That 
to  secure  these  rights.  Government*  are 
instituted  among  men.  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

It  was  upon  this  declaration  of  truth  and 
hope  that  the  Constitution  was  established, 
giving  new  hope  and  freedom  to  the  op- 
pressed throughout  the  world.  It  was  thU 
declaration  that  brought  millions  of  immi- 
grants to  the  New  World  where  they  could 
live  free  from  the  shackles  of  oppreeslon  and 
where  their  success  depended  upon  their 
desire,  ambition  and  ability. 

I-he  Declaration  of  Independence  offers 
unassailable  proof  that  free  men.  working 
m  common  purpose  truly  can  govern  them- 
selves and  thus  direct  their  nation  to  un- 
paralleled heights. 

While  we  may  not  yet  have  reached  the 
state  of  perfecuon  in  governnient  or  the 
state  of  citizen  equaUty  which  the  toiandlng 
fathers  envisioned,  we  are  mov-ing  steadily 
along  that  road.  In  our  pursuit  of  holiday 
happiness  today  we  nilght  well  devote  a  ew 
minutes  of  reflection  on  the  many  virtues 
of  our  democracy  which  carping  critics 
among  us  conveniently  overlook.  If  every 
citizen  shares  only  a  small  degree  of  the  con- 
fidence and  fortitude  displayed  by  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
our  progress  t«  a  free  people  wUl  continue  to 
stand  as  a  shining  example  for  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Our  future  as  a  nation  is  as  great 
and  as  broad  as  the  aspiration  In  each  indi- 
vidual. 
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reallzed  that 

being    displayed    In 

he  post's  flags  should 


played  in  the  nelghbtrhood  Thursday. 


the  Adams  Plewackl 
which  placed  them 
Decoration  D.^y.  The 


Lhen.  the  number  of 
has  increased.  Thurs- 
e  one-block  section  of 
.  This  year,  flags  were 
of  two  adjacent 
and  Meadowbrook 
1,500   flags    were   dls- 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  10.  1968 

Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  printed  lately  on  the  subject  of 
stricter  firearms  legislation.  One  of  the 
most  comprehensive  and  perceptive 
pieces  I  have  read  is  the  following  by 
Robert  Sherrill,  which  appeared  in  the 
June  23  New  York  Times  Magazine.  Es- 
pecially revealing  is  Mr.  Sherrill's  anal- 
ysis of  public  sentiment  on  gun  laws  and 
the  influence  of  the  NRA. 

Excerpts    from    the    article,    entitled 
"High  Noon  on  Capitol  Hill,"  follow: 
HIGH    Noon    on    Capitol    Hill— Each    Year 

AMERICANS    BUY     3     MH-LION     MORE    GUNS 

(By  Robert  Sherrill) 
Washington.— The    question    of    whether 
Americans  are  a  naturally  violent  people  will 


have  to  be  left  to  the  social  psychologlsU 
but  it  must  be  plain  to  any  observer  that 
Americans  are  widely  and  Inherently  opti- 
mistic- the  murder  of  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedv  immediately  launched  th^^J^'P""  ^"- 
other  gun-control  crusade  and  they  began 
talking  and  acting  as  though  Congress  might 
actuallv  respond  to  desperate  "ee^s.  m 
though  Congress  would  pay  more  attention 
to  the  mood  of  the  nation  than  to  a  speclal- 

'"'Now's^ome'lelgsiators  are  switching  their 
position  on  gun  controls  In  response  to  the 
public    outcry.    A    showdown    Is    "taring    to 
determine  whether  Congress,  this  time    will 
indeed  be  moved  by  a  decent  regard  for  the 
oplnlov.s  of  Americans. 
. 
\  surprising  number  of  Senators  from  the 
hiintmg    states-among    them    Mike    Mans- 
field of   Montana,   the   Majority   Leader— are 
moving  into  the  pro-control  i-anks.  Senator 
George  McGovern  of  South  Dakota,  a  pheas- 
ant hunting    suite,    has    for    the    first    time 
called  for  a  stronger  Federal  gun  law    (per- 
.suaded    in    part,    perhaps,    by   t^ef act   that 
Robert  Kennedy  won  50  per  cent  of  the  votes 
in    south    Dakota's    Presidential    primary   ■ 
senators  William  Proxmlre  and  Gaylord  Nel- 
son of  Wisconsin  and  Warren  Magnuson  of 
Washington,     chairman     of     the     Commerce 
Commlftee.    through    which    the    bill,    may 
have  to  pass,  are  typical  of  those  who  vised 
to  fight  controls  and  have  been  converted 
in  the  last  two  weeks.  They  are  cosponsors  of 
a  new  Administration  bill. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  change  of  heart  that  did 
It  or  the  shock  of  Kennedy's  death,  but  more 
llkely-slnce  past  .assassinations  had  no  ef- 
ectithe  explanation  lies  In  the  fact  that 
for   example     the   mall    in    Proxmlre  s   office 
has  been  running  12-to-l  for  tighter  controls. 
Nelson's  office  reported  mall  "l"-  "f^;?,-^"^ 
in  favor  of  controls— a  real  avalanche,     and 
that  Teems   to  be   a  fairly   typical   ratio   on 
Capitol  Hill.  Edward  Kennedy's  office  reported 
that  "99  out  of  every  100  letters  favored  con- 
trols."   (But   Congressional    offices    have    re- 
ported a  new  wave  of  anti-control  mall,  the 
response  to  an  emergency  call  from  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association.)  ^,,.^ 
The  uprising  of  the  public  has  even  shifted 
one   portion  of    the   gun   industry:    perhaps 
fearing  tough  haws  If  they  don't  support  eiisy 
ones,  three  major  manufacturers.  R^^'n/to"' 
Winchester  and  Savage,  came  o^^  °ver  last 
weekend    In   support   of   Federa     control   of 
mall-order  rifles  and  shotguns  If  the  states 
have  the  right  to  opt  out.  M'^J^f  "°"-C°^; 
gresslonal     political     groups     such     as     the 
Republican   Governors'   Conference   and   the 
conference  of  Mayors  are  becoming  more    n 
sistent.    the   Mayors    (by   a   55    to   20   %ote) 
urelng   a    ban   on    all   mall-order   guns   and 
ask  n|  the  owners  of  handguns  voluntarily 
lo  turn  them  In  to  the  police.  So  when  the 
rest  of  the  nation  seems  ready  to  leap.  Con- 
eress  might  Just  t.ike  that  step. 

The  Administration  Is  now  asking  Congress 
to  prohibit  the  interstate  shipment  of  rifles 
and  shotguns  to  individuals  and  the  sa  e  of 
guns  or  ammunition  to  anyone  younger  than 
18  or  to  out-of-state  customers.  (As  approved 
bv  Congress  earlier  in  June,  these  prohibi- 
tions apply  only  to  handguns.)  One  now 
hears  also  a  little  more  talk  In  Congress  of 
how-well,  maybe,  after  all.  a  registration 
law  such  as  a  couple  of  Senators  have  pro- 
posed might  not  be  out  of  the  question,  at 
least  for  handguns. 


A'l  the  arguments  for  stiller  controls  have 
been  made,  and  heard  In  both  houses,  many 
times.  They  must  be  well  known  by  now:  In 
most  states  laws  are  so  lax  that  children, 
nerverts.  alcoholics  and  ex-cons  can  pur- 
chase any  gun  they  want  whenever  they 
want  It;  each  vear  Americans  buy  about  two 
million  guns  made  In  this  country  and  a  mil- 
lion imported  guns,  adding  to  the  50  million 
to  200  million  guns  already  In  private  hands 
(in  fact,  nobody  has  even  a  good  guess  how 
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many  guns  are  floating  around)  Spot  checks 
have  shown  that  up  to  one-fourth  of  all 
mall-order  buyers  of  guns  have  serious  crimi- 
nal records.  Last  year  there  were  18.000 
deaths  from  gunshot,  about  one-third  of 
them  murders  Six  of  every  ten  murders  are 
committed  with  guns.  Since  1900  more  Amer- 
icans have  died  from  gunshot  crimes  or  ac- 
cidents (about  750.000)  than  have  been 
killed  In  battle  In  all  our  wars  since  the 
country  began.  Where  restrictive  laws  are  In 
lorce.  gun  violence  drops;  New  Jersey  In  1966 
put  Into  effect  one  of  the  toughest  licensing 
and  registration  laws  In  the  country,  and  l!\st 
year  Its  murder-by-gun  rate  was  nearly  50 
per  cent  below  the  national  average,  as  was 
Its  murder  rate  from  rifles  and  shotguns, 
which  are — uniquely — covered  by  Its  law 

Editorially,  93  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
newspaper  circulation  has  repeatedly  called 
for  stronger  gun  controls.  So  have  President 
Johnson,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  every  big-city 
police  chief  Hi  the  country,  most  major 
church  organizations,  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation— and.  incidentally,  according  to 
several  surveys,  a  majority  of  American  citi- 
zens. 

And  yet.  despite  this  reasonably  strong  and 
responsible  advocacy  of  tighter  controls.  Con- 
gress for  three  decades  successfully  refused 
to  permit  a  vote  on  major  gun  legislation. 

The  new  crime-control  law.  which  prohibits 
mall-order  handgun  sales.  Is  the  first  step 
forward  since  1938.  Passed  by  Congress  within 
a  few  hours  of  Senator  Kennedy's  murder.  It 
has  no  requirements  for  licensing  buyers 
and  registering  guns  so  that  law-enforcement 
ofBclals  can  weed  out  the  thugs  and  have 
some  idea  where  the  guns  are.  nor  does  it 
provide  for  confiscating  ill-placed  weapons. 
It  was  clearly,  as  James  Bennett,  former 
director  of  the  Federal  Prison  System,  called 
it.  "a  halfway  measure."  But  Bennett  added: 
"Since  we've  been  working  for  30  years  to 
get  even  this  much,  and  since  this  bill  at 
least  breaks  through  the  argument  that 
everybody  has  the  Constitutional  right  to 
bear  arms,  for  that  much  we  ought  to  re- 
joice." 

The  people  who  had  been  working  on  Con- 
gress longest  usually  did  respond  to  the 
crime-control  law  with  a  kind  of  shrugging 
gratitude.  It's  not  much,  but — Congress  be- 
ing Congress — what  do  you  expect?  "In  Japan 
only  a  couple  of  dozen  people  other  than 
poUcemen  are  permitted  to  own  handguns." 
said  Bennett,  "and  they  have  to  bring  them 
In  every  six  months  for  inspection  and  regis- 
tration. In  my  business  I  like  that  Idea  very 
much.  But  for  this  country  that's  an  extrem- 
ist position.  In  this  country  we  can't  get  more 
than  a  licensing  and  registration  law,  and 
we  won't  get  even  that  during  my  lifetime 
and  never  without  some  gimmicks." 

Men  like  Bennett  based  their  pessimism  on 
the  quality  of  Congress.  "If  they  want  to," 
be  said,  "a  little  handful  of  fellows  on  the 
Judiciary  can  filibuster  our  proposals.  (Sen- 
ator James  O.]  Eastland  can  just  stick  the 
blU  In  his  pocket  and  go  hunting." 

.  «  •  •  • 

For  measuring  the  gap  between  Congress 
and  the  nation.  1959  Is  a  good  year.  Gallup 
found  that  75  per  cent  of  all  adults  (and  a 
majority  even  In  the  South,  where  controls 
are  supposedly  taboo)  favored  requiring  a 
police  permit  for  gun  purchases:  59  per 
cent  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  they  favored 
making  it  unlawful  for  anyone  but  a  police- 
man to  own  a  handgun.  Congress,  mean- 
while, was  operating  on  another  plane  of 
thought  that  year.  The  only  gun  legislation 
offered  in  the  Senate  (with  five  companion 
bills  on  the  House  side)  encouraged  the  gun 
traffic  by  lowering  the  tax  on  some  dealers. 
That  one  came  from  the  Republican  leader, 
Everett  Dlrksen. 

Surveys  In  1967  showed  that  75  per  cent 
of  the  nation  opposed  all  mail-order  sales  of 
guns,  and  that  an  even  higher  percentage 
favored  the  registration  of  all  guns,  not  Just 
pistols.  Congress  did  not  respond.  Legislation 
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that  would  have  set  much  less  stringent 
requirements  than  the  nation  was  ready  for 
could  not  get  out  of  committee.  (In  these 
surveys  Gallup  could,  of  course,  be  wrong; 
but  It  Is  not  likely  that  even  polUters  could 
be  that  wrong  that  consistently.) 

.  .  •  •  • 

In  one  respect,  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion Is  a  great  convenience.  Every  time  some- 
one geU  cold  feet  In  the  gun-control  con- 
troversy, he  obliquely  or  directly  blames  for 
his  condition  the  N.R.A..  an  organization 
with  900.000  members.  $10-mlUlon  In  assets 
and  very  rich  and  visible  ties  with  the  arms 
and  ammunition  and  sporting  goods  Indus- 
tries. 

•  •  • 

If  the  N.R.A.  was  an  easy  out  In  1963.  when 
It  h.ad  only  about  600.000  members.   It   has 
become  a  much  easier  out.  But  on  close  in- 
spection, it  Is  hard   to  understand   how  Its 
seeming  Invincibility   developed.  The   N.R.A. 
Is.  by  any  sophisticated  measure,  a  transpar- 
ent,   awkward    primitive    organization — but 
then  this  may  be  why  It  has  had  such  in- 
fluence in  Congress.  Its  membership  Is  much 
too   varied   to   fit  snugly   imder   any   simple 
description.    More    than    30    Congressmen — 
and    that's    no    Insignificant    built-in-lobby 
Itself,  representing  one  of  every   17  men  In 
Congress — are  said  to  belong  But  so  do  mem- 
bers of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the  even  more 
violent  Mlnutemen:  any  one  who  sends  In  $5 
can  get  Into  the  N.R.A.  because  It  runs  no 
police  check  on   its  members.  Up  to  three 
months  ago.  when  the  Army  temporarily  cut 
them  off.  they  were  getting  free  ammunition 
and  cheap  guns  from  the  Government.  The 
N.R.A.     is    an    organization    whose    avowed 
enemies  are.  In  the  words  of  Its  president. 
H.  W.  Classen,  "blg-clty  sophisticates,  their 
leeislators  and   their  news  media."   Its  goal 
Is  to  develop  a  nation  around  the  principle 
that  "youngsters  who  own  and  learn  to  use 
rifles  and  shotguns  make  better  citizens  tlian 
those  who  don't." 


The  N.R.A.  has  encouraged  the  legend  that 
It  is  capable  of  stirring  up  its  members  so 
rapidly  and  passionately  that  they  can 
smother  Congress  under  a  million  letters  and 
wires  on  24  hours'  notice,  but  this  has  never 
actually  happened;  it  is  Just  a  threat — one 
made  most  recently  about  a  week  ago.  Still, 
Senator  Joseph  Tydings  discovered  how  effec- 
tive the  N.R.A.  is  in  arousing  its  militant 
membership.  After  an  N.R.A.  bulletin  was 
Issued  damning  his  antigun  bill  and  mis- 
spelling hla  name  '"ndings."  he  received 
thousands  of  letters  In  opposition,  some 
abusive  and  all  addressed  to  "Serxat»r 
Tidings." 

Now  and  then  N.R.A.  officials  get  a  bit  per- 
sonal. For  months.  Glassen.  the  group's  pres- 
ident, has  been  going  around  the  country 
saying  that  "the  Kennedy  brothers"  were  to 
blame  for  blocking  reasonable  gun  controls, 
and  In  a  speech  to  Los  Angeles  Rotarians  in 
February  he  went  so  far  as  to  call  Robert 
Kennedy  a  liar.  Even  in  Its  anti-Kennedy 
ploy,  however,  the  N.R.A.  Is  almost  comic. 
Last  year,  when  Senator  Edward  Kennedy 
decided  to  open  an  all-out  drive  for  controls, 
he  heard  that  the  N.R.A.  had  Invited  those 
noted  pro-gunners,  Dlngell  and  Hruska.  to 
make  speeches  at  Its  naUonal  convention. 
Kennedy  thought  this  would  be  a  good  place 
to  kick  off  his  own  drive,  so  he  asked  N.R.A. 
officials  If  he  could  present  the  other  side. 
They  accepted  his  offer  reluctantly,  but  sud- 
denly shifted  plans  and  restricted  all 
speeches  to  the  private  session  of  the  na- 
tional board.  They  explained  that  they  did 
not  want  to  spread  controversy  among  the 
rank  and  file. 

The  Nil.A.  feaj^  any  shaking  of  its  mem- 
bership, and  for  good  reason.  The  solidarity 
of  opinion  among  hunters  which  It  has  con- 
vinced many  Congressmen  exists  does  not 
exist,  and  the  N.R.A.  helrarchy  is  Itself  di- 
vided. Not  long  ago  a  former  top  executive 
in  the  organization's  Washington  headquar- 
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ters  wrote  Senator  Edward  Kennedy:  "A 
strong  mail-order  flre.irms  bill  Is  necessary 
for  the  welfare  of  this  country  and  Is  long 
overdue.  And  I  say  this  as  one  who  knows 
the  N.R.A. "6  position  and  rationale  as  well  as 
anyone  else.  It  is  untenable,  and  It  becomes 
Increasingly  more  so  every  day  as  the  N.R.A.'s 
ranks  are  being  swelled  by  people  who  are, 
literally,  reactionaries." 

Even  If  this  kind  of  organization  appeals 
to  Congress,  the  N.R.A.  cannot  fairly  be 
blamed  for  misleading  the  lawmakers.  It  is 
simply  a  matter  of  choice.  Over  and  over 
ag.un.  the  JusUce  Department  has  sent  to 
every  Congressional  office  a  detailed  re- 
buttal to  show  that  N.R.A.  analyses 
of  gun-control  legislation  are  chronically  dis- 
torted. Senators  Dodd.  Kennedy  and  Tydings 
have  Issued  similar  rebuttals.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  N.R.A.  officials  have  admitted  that  they 
distort  the  content  of  legislaUon.  .although 
Orth  does  not.  of  course,  admit  to  lying  but 
merely  to  "regrettable  excesses  .  .  .  born  in 
misunderstanding." 

And  the  National  Council  for  a  Responsible 
Firearms  Policy— the  only  sizable  pro-control 
propaganda  outfit  operating  In  Washington — 
also  regularly  sends  around  to  Congress  Its 
.-vriiuments  counterbalancing  those  of  the 
N.R.A.  The  preference  Congressmen  show  In 
believing  the  N.R.A.  over  others  may.  in  fact, 
be  a  clue  to  the  character  of  Congress  Itself 
and  to  the  sort  of  front  that  impresses  it. 

Tlie  N.R.A.  gives  cocktail  parties  lor  Con- 
gressmen:  the  Committee  for  a  Responsible 
Policy  can't  afford  to.  The  N.R.A..  organized 
in  1871.  has  an  annual  budget  of  more  than 
$5-milllon  and  owns  a  nine-story  marble-and- 
glass    office    building;    the    committee,    orga- 
nized Lost  year,  is  usfelly  broke  and  operates 
out  of  one  room  in  the  Methodist  Building, 
across  from  the  Capitol.  The  N.R.A.'s  mem- 
bership  is    approaching    a   million,    and    its 
executive  board  Is  replete  with  military  and 
ex-military  brass:  the  committee  has  a  mem- 
bership   of    about    1,000.    and    Its    executive 
board  Includes  such  men  as  Mayor  Lindsay 
of  New  York.  Illinois  Treasurer  Adlal  Steven- 
son in.  Charles  P.  Taft.  Dr.  Karl  Mennlnger 
and  Cleveland  Amory:  its  president  is  James 
Bennett,  the  former  Federal  prisons  director. 
Congress,  obviously,  has  a  great  many  re- 
sponsible people  advising  it  to  vote  for  strict 
gun  controls.  If  it  prefers  to  take  the  National 
Rifle  Association's   contrary   advice,   that   is 
simply  a  matter  of  its  own  preference,  not  a 
matter  of  coercion.  In  a  recent  television  In- 
terview. Senator  Tydings  complained  that  the 
N  Jl.A.  has  "a  tremendous  amount  of  power  in 
Congress"  and  later   went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  it  "has  been  able  to  control  Congress." 
If  this  is  true.  Congress  is  a  willing  capUve. 
There  are  only  15  million  hunters  in  America, 
and  even  If  the  N.R.A.  represented  them  all. 
which  It  certainly  does  not.  there  would  still 
be  185  million  Americans  for  whom  it  does 
not  speak.  It  took  Congress  long  enough  to  do 
that  simple  bit  of  math — or  to  draw  any  con- 
clusions from  it. 

"This  body  Is  not  an  ostrich."  Dodd  once 
said  hopefully.  "It  cannot  forever  keep  its 
head  submerged  and  this  year,  for  the  28th 
consecutive  year,  refuse  to  pass  legislation 
that  would  help  to  keep  deadly  weapons  out 
of  the  hands  of  those  who  should  not  have 
them." 

He  said  that  In  1966.  Now.  In  the  30th  con- 
secutive year,  there  may  be  some  'wriggling" 
in  the  legislative  sands. 


A  STATE  LEGISLATURE  LOOKS  AT 
FEDERAL  GUN  CONTROL 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10.  1968 

Mr.  'WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
continuing  problems  of  all  Members  is 
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how  to  ascertain  what  constituents  think 
about  current  problems  before  Congress. 
In  New  Hampshire  one  ot  my  constitu- 
ents,   himself    a    member   of    the   New 
Hampshire  Legislature,  took  it  upon  him- 
self at  his  own  expense,  to  conduct  a  per- 
sonal telephone  poll  of  all  members  of 
the  New  Hampshire  House  of  Represent- 
atives the  New  Hampshire)  Governor  and 
Council,  and  the  New  Hampshire  Senate. 
That  this  was  no  small  taik  is  evidenced 
by   the   fact   that   the   New   Hampshire 
Legislature  has  more  than  400  members. 
The  question  this  con»tituent  asked 
was  how  these  elected  public  officials  felt 
about  Federal  registration  and  licensing 
of  firearms.  Tlie  response  he  received  was 
most  interesting  to  me  and  I  presume  to 
my  colleagues  here  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  In  the  New  HampsiiHre  House  there 
were  198  opposed,  54  in  favor,  and  the 
remainder  undecided;   oUt  of  321  con- 
tacted—all he  could  reachL  In  the  senate 
10  senators  were  opposed,  two  for,  and 
the   remainder  undecided.  Tlie  Gover- 
nor's council— five  members  in  my  State 
elected   from   councilor   districts — were 
unanimous  in  opposition  and  the  Gover- 
nor has  been  recorded  publicly  as  sup- 
porting the  President's  position  in  favor 
of  Federal  registration  and  licensure. 

I  want  to  commend  this  constituent. 
Hon.  George  Gordon,  of  Pembroke,  N.H.. 
for  his  efforts,  and  to  respectfully  sug- 
gest to  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  that 
it  might  be  helpful  to  thetn  If  they  could 
prevail  upon  some  constfltuent  in  their 
respective  districts  to  do  likewise.  I  do 
not  believe  that  many  districts  would 
show  a  majority  in  favor  of  Federal  reg- 
istration of  firearms,  much  less  licens- 
ing of  Americans  to  own  firearms  toy 
wasiiington  bureaucracy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

pltal  on  the  Ganges  at  Patna  since  1965. 
She  was  stricken  with  acute  idiopathic 
polyneuritis  and  was  flown  to  New  Dellil 
by  a  U.S.  Embassy  plane.  She  died  a  week 
later  at  Safdarjung  Hospital  in  New 
Delhi. 

Born  In  Fort  Loramie,  Ohio.  Sister 
Constance  joined  the  Medical  Mission 
Sisters  in  1948.  She  was  graduated  from 
George  Washington  University  In  1955 
and  received  her  M.D.  from  Georgetown 
University  in  1959. 

She  interned  at  Mlsericordia  Hospital 
in  Philadelphia  and  had  a  4-year  resi- 
dency in  surgery  at  City  Hospital  in  St. 
Louis.  She  was  a  dlplomate  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Surgery. 

In  Patna,  Sister  Constance  was  also 
chief  of  the  medical  staff  and  head  of 
the  department  of  surgery.  She  was  in- 
strumental in  bringing  together  all  medi- 
cal workers  in  the  Patna  area  into  the 
regional  health  Committee  to  improve 
and  coordinate  available  medical  fa- 
cilities. 

Personally,  she  planned  research  pro- 
grams and  a  public  health  project  to 
combat  tuberculosis  In  the  wake  of  re- 
cent famines. 

To  almost  her  last  moment  of  life,  she 
labored  to  give  life  and  health  to  others. 
Mr  Speaker,  she  was  surely  a  women  of 
valor.  Let  us  bow  our  heads  and  give 
thanks  for  such  people  as  Sister  Con- 
stance. She  will  be  sorely  missed. 


July  10,  1968 


POLICE  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


MEDICAL  MISSION  SISTER  DIES  IN 
SERVICE  TO  HUMANITY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  10.  1968 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10,  1968 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  when  we  accept  materialism  as  a 
way  of  life,  sometimes  an  act  occurs 
wliich  gives  us  cause  to  pause  and  re- 
flect upon  those  people  who  devote  their 
lives  to  selfless  service  to  hxmianity. 

Within  my  constituency  is  the  world 
headquarters  of  such  a  group  of  peo- 
ple— the  Medical  Mission  Sisters,  which 
maintains  36  hospitals  In  13  developing 
nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  atnd  South  Amer- 
ica, and  whose  members  serve  as  doc- 
tors, nurses,  pharmacists,  technicians, 
and  administrators. 

These  remarkable  ladifcs  perform  their 
merciful  duties  on  a  day-to-day  basis 
without  headlines  and,  unfortunately, 
often  without  thanks  ot  recognition. 

Recently  I  received  some  delayed  in- 
formation from  India  concerning  one  of 
the  Medical  Mission  Sisters — Sister  Con- 
stance—Mathias— Zimmerman.  M.D.. 
had  died  June  14  in  New  Delhi,  of  a  rare 
disease,  stricken  even  aB  she  labored  to 
cure  and  care  for  many  thousands  of  ill 
Indians. 

Sister  Constance,  who  was  38,  imd 
served  at  the  200-bed  Holy  FamUy  Hos- 


Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  efforts 
of  the  Black  United  Front  to  call  the 
murder  of  a  District  poUce  officer  justi- 
nable  homicide  is  an  affront  against 
civilization  itself. 

This  brazen  effort  by  a  mob  to  justify 
brutality  must  be  severely  dealt  with  by 
Congress  and  public  opinion. 

Promotional  moves  to  eulogize  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  as  a  model  city  are  for 
naught  when  the  appointed  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  District  Council,  liimself  a 
member  of  the  terrorist  movement.  Is 
tolerated  by  the  politicians. 

The  American  people  demand  law  and 
order  and  sanity  in  our  Nation's  CapitaL 

Mr  Speaker,  the  press  release  of  the 
District  of  Columbia's  PoUcemen's  Asso- 
ciation and  a  news  clipping  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  follow: 
Press  Release  bt  Policemen's  Association 
of  the  distbict  of  columbia 

The  members  of  the  Policemen's  Associa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  de- 
manded that  we  Issue  a  statement  of  our 
position  In  answer  to  the  outrageous  and  Ill- 
tempered  resolution  adopted  by  the  Blaclc 
United  Front  calling  the  execution  of  Officer 
Stephen  Williams  Justifiable  homicide.  Our 
members  are  p:u-tlcularly  incensed  by  the 
fact  that  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  City 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Walter 
E  Pauntroy,  a  member  of  the  Black  United 
Front,  has  not  repudiated  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  150  mili- 
tants and  reached  the  front  page  of  every 
newspaper  in  the  City  of  Washington.  It  was 
not  only  a  condemnatton  of  the  policeman 


who  lost  his  life  and  of  the  other  man  who 
lies  crlUcally  wounded  and  paralyzed  In  the 
hospital,  but  it  was  an  effort  to  condemn 
the  police  department  and  all  of  Its  members. 
No  decent  law  abiding  citizen  of  any  ethnic 
background  can  condone  the  execution  of  a 
policeman  in  cold  blood  while  performing  his 
duty  as  Justifiable  homicide.  Therefore,  the 
least  that  we  can  expect  is  to  have  a  full  and 
forthright  repudiation,  not  only  of  the  reso- 
lution but  of  its  intendment.  This  Reverend 
Fauntroy  has  refused  to  do. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Reverend  Fauntroy  in 
his  statement   from  the   pulpit  and   to  the 
press   in   condemning   all   killings   has   been 
critical  of  the  police  when  they  have  found 
it  necessary  to  use  their  guns  in  protection 
of  their  lives  and  the  lives  of  others.  For  the 
death    of   Private    Stephen    Williams,    three 
persons   face  criminal  charges.  A  resolution 
such  as  adopted  by  the  Black  United  Front 
and  concurred  by  Reverend  Channlng  Phil- 
lips constitutes  undue  interference  with  the 
administration  of  Justice  In  the  same  manner 
as  Mavor  Yorty  of  Los  Angeles  when  he  made 
public  statements  shortly  after  the  ass.assina- 
tlon  of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  concerning 
an  arrested  suspect.  This  alone  was  suJHclent 
for  Reverend  Fauntroy,  as  a  member  of  tlie 
governing  body  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
sworn   to   uphold   and   enforce  the  laws,   to 
repudiate   not  only  the   resolution  but  the 
action   of    the   Black   United   Front   just   as 
Mayor  Washington  and  Public  Safety  Direc- 
tor Patrick  Murphy  did.  This  Is  the  least  that 
can   be  expected   from  a  responsible  official 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Moreover.  Reverend  Fauntroy  in  his  state- 
ments has  morally  condemned  the  actions  of 
members  of  our  police  department  who  have 
been  compelled  to  take  a  life  while  carrying 
out  their  sworn  duties.  He  has  st.ated  that 
such  Idllings  Is  not  JusUflable.  How  can  a 
responsible  official  of  the  District  Govern- 
ment override  the  decisions  of  the  coroner's 
Jury  and  the  grand  Jury  which  in  each  case 
heard  evidence  and  under  the  law  made  a 
decision.  Or  would  Reverend  Fauntroy,  like 
his  militant  comrades,  have  our  policemen 
walk  the  streets  as  targets  for  every  discon- 
tented rabel  rousing  militant  to  shoot  at. 
If  this  is  what  he  wants,  where  are  we  to  get 
recruits? 

Therefore,  we  believe  that  hU  serving  as 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
City  Council  and  his  continued  affiliation 
with  some  other  organizations  represents  a 
definite  conflict  of  Interest  to  the  overall 
good  and  welfare  of  the  city  and  we  request 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Mayor  and  other  responsible  persons  to  Join 
with  us  m  immediately  calling  for  the  resig- 
nation of  Reverend  Fauntroy  from  the  City 
Council.  We  further  request  that  the  Na- 
ttonal  Democratic  Committee  t.ake  appro- 
priate action  to  the  remarks  made  by  Rev- 
erend Channlng  Phillips. 

Our  association  has  nothing  but  praise  and 
admiration  for  our  Mayor.  Chief  of  Police 
and  our  Public  Safety  Director,  in  the  state- 
ments they  have  made  and  support  they  have 
given  us  in  this  ordeal.  We  are  hopeful  that 
prompt  action  will  be  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  with  reference  to 
the  Vic©  Chairman.  Reverend  Fauntroy.  We 
are  convinced  that  the  President  In  his  recent 
messages  meant  what  he  said  we  must  have 
law  and  order  and  make  our  Nation's  Capital 
a  model  city. 


July  10,  1968 


IFrom  the  Washington  (DC.)    Evening  Star. 

July    10,    1968) 

Qurr  Front   or   Partt   Job,   Jackson   Tells 

Phillips 

Washington's  Democratic  national  commit- 
teeman, the  Rev.  E.  Franklin  Jackson,  yester- 
day called  on  the  commltteeman-elect,  the 
Rev  E.  Channlng  Phillips,  to  choose  between 
his  membership  In  the  Black  United  Front 
or  his  poeltlon  with  the  party. 

"He  cannot  hold  both."  Jackson  said  at  a 
press  conference  at  which  he  called  the  Black 


United  Front  unrepresentative  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Negro  community. 

Jackson  said  no  elected  official  could  be  a 
member  of  a  group  that  "tends  to  be  divisive 
and  polarize  the  community." 

The  Etemocratlc  Central  Committee,  of 
which  Jackson  and  Phillips  are  members,  will 
meet  in  open  seesion  tomorrow  and  report- 
edly will  act  on  the  front's  controversial 
resolution  which  called  last  week's  slaying  of 
a  District  policeman   "JusUflable  homicide." 

RETtrSES    TO     RESIGN 

Phillips,  in  reply  to  Jackson,  said  he  had 
no  intention  of  quitting  his  national  com- 
mitteeman post.  He  said  the  committeeman 
must  serve  all  the  people,  as  well  as  represent 
them,  and  added: 

"I  think  that  voicing  the  hurts  alluded  to 
by  the  Black  United  Front,  and  hopefully 
moving  to  a  solution  of  the  hurts  Is  a  service 
to  all  the  people." 

Phillips  invited  Jackson  to  Join  the  front 
and  charged  that  Jackson  knows  nothing 
about  the  organization  nor   who  belongs. 

The  Democratic  leader  said  he  thought  it 
was  his  duty  to  belong  to  organizations  such 
as  the  front:  "It  is  important  that  I  ac- 
curately hear  and  understand  the  multiple 
problems    that   afflict   our   city." 

In  his  statement,  Jackson  said  the  Rev. 
Walter  Fauntroy.  a  member  of  the  Black 
United  Front  and  vice  chairman  of  the  city 
council,  should  not  resign  from  either  the 
Front  or  his  council  position.  He  s.iid  Faunt- 
roy'6  two  positions  do  not  conflict  because  he 
is  an  appointed  official,  while  Phillips  w.is 
elected. 

Sen.  Daniel  B.  Brewster,  D-Md..  said  in  a 
statement  that  •  •  •  city  under  the  circum- 
stances by  denouncing  the  Black  United 
Front  and  resigning  from  It.  If  he  cannot  do 
that,  Brewster  said,  he  should  resign  his 
public  office. 

Calling  the  Front's  statement  "an  affront 
to  the  community"  that  requires  "an  immedi- 
ate public  apology,"  Brewster  said  Fauntroy 
and  others  of  his  stature  "should  realize  that 
there  is  no  place  In  this  community  for  or- 
ganizations that  exhibit  the  malicious  irre- 
sponsibility of  the  Black  United  Front." 

"He  also  should  realize  that  he  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  the  community  at  large  that  over- 
rides his  obligation  to  a  smaller  special  Inter- 
est group,"  the  legislator  declared. 

action     THREATENED 

Meanwhile,  the  Rev.  Jefferson  P.  Rogers,  a 
board  member  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference,  threatened  massive 
action  if  Fauntroy  was  removed  from  his  city 
council  office. 

"If  Congress,  by  its  typical  institutionalized 
racist  attitude,  removes  the  Rev.  Fauntroy 
from  office,  it  would  create  a  problem  in  the 
black  community  that  would  dwarf  past  trou- 
bles," he  declared. 

In  contrast,  the  Policemen's  Association  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  issued  a  statement 
calling  on  President  Johnson,  Mayor  Walter 
E.  Washington  and  "other  responsible  per- 
sons" to  seek  the  resignation  of  Fauntroy 
from  the  council. 

The  association  called  the  slaying  "the  ex- 
ecution of  a  policeman  in  cold  blood  while 
performing  his  duty." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  POLICEMEN'S  ASSO- 
CIATION 


THE    ■PUEBLO':    HOW   LONG,   MR. 
PRESIDENT? 


HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  10.  1968 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
170th  day  the  U.3.S.  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Vice 
Chairman  Walter  E.  Fauntroy  of  the  City 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
refused  to  repudiate  the  .shockint;  res- 
olution adopted  recently  by  the  Black 
United  Front  calling  the  murder  of  of- 
ficer Stephen  Williams  justifiable  homi- 
cide. Officer  Williams  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department  v.as  slain  re- 
cently in  line  of  duly  :-nd  a  follow  officer 
was  seriously  wounded  ouci  lies  paralyzed 
in  a  hospital. 

As  Vice  Chairman  of  the  City  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Waller  E. 
Fauntroy  occupies  a  jjosilion  of  trust. 
honor,  and  responsibility.  Fauntioy  is  a 
member  of  the  United  Black  Fi'ont.  The 
resolution  adopted  by  hi.s  organization 
has  no  place  in  a  civilized  society.  It 
can  only  further  alienate  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  discour- 
age those  who  ai'e  laborinp  for  hai-mo- 
nious  race  relations  in  the  face  of  seem- 
ingly insurmountable  obstacles. 

Fauntroy's  position  as  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  City  Council  of  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal is  incompatible  with  membership  in 
an  organization  which  justifies  murder. 
He  should  disassociate  himself  from  the 
violent  resolution  adopted  by  the  Black 
United  Front  or  he  should  resign  from 
the  Washington  City  Council. 

The  Policemen's  Association  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  set  the  issue  in 
proper  perspective.  The  association  is- 
sued a  statement  on  July  9.  1968.  which 
expresses  the  feelings  of  the  vast  major- 
ity of  law-abiding  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  Nation.  Under 
unanimous  consent  I  submit  the  state- 
ment for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record  as  I  feel  every  Member  of  the 
Congress  will  wish  to  read  it. 
The  statement  follows : 

STATEMENT     OF    POLICEalEN'S     ASSOCIATION     OF 
THE   DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  members  of  the  Policemen's  Associa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  de- 
manded that  we  issue  a  statement  ot  our  pos- 
ition in  answer  to  the  outrageous  and  ill- 
tempered  resolution  adopted  by  the  Black 
United  Front  calling  the  execution  of  Officer 
Stephen  Williams  Justifiable  homicide.  Our 
members  are  particularly  Incensed  by  the 
fact  that  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  City 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Walter 
E.  Fauntroy.  a  member  of  the  Black  United 
Front,  has  not  repudiated  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  150  mili- 
tants and  reached  the  front  page  of  every 
newspaper  in  the  City  of  Washington.  It  was 
not  only  a  condemnation  of  the  jxjllceman 
who  lost  his  life  and  of  the  other  man  who 
lies  critically  wounded  and  paralyzed  in  the 
hospital,  but  it  was  an  effort  to  condemn  the 
police  department  and  all  of  the  members. 
No  decent  law  abiding  citizen  of  any  ethnic 
background  can  condone  the  execution  of  a 
policeman  in  cold  blood  while  performing  his 
duty  as  Justiable  homicide.  Therefore,  the 
least  that  we  can  expect  is  to  have  a  full  and 
forthright  repudiation,  not  only  of  the 
resolution  but  of  its  intendment.  This  Rever- 
end Fauntroy  has  refused  to  do. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact.  Reverend  Pauntroy  in 
his  statement  from  the  pulpit  and  to  the 
press  in  condemning  all  killings  has  been 
critical  of  the  police  when  they  have  found 
It  necessary  to  use  their  guns  in  protection 
of  their  lives  and  the  lives  of  others  For  the 
death  of  Private  Stephen  Williams,  three  per- 
sons face  crimin.ll  charges  A  resolution  such 
as  adopted  by  the  Black  United  Front  and 
concurred  by  Reverend  Channlng  Phillips 
constitutes  undue  Interference  with  tl}e  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  in  the  s.ime  manner 
as  M;iyor  Yorty  of  Los  Angeles  when  he  made 
public  statements  shortly  after  the  assassi- 
nation of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  concern- 
in?  an  arrested  suspect.  This  alone  was  suffi- 
cient for  Reverend  Fauntroy.  as  a  member 
of  the  governing  body  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, sworn  to  uphold  and  enforce  the 
laws,  to  repudiate  not  only  the  resolution  but 
the  action  of  the  Black  United  Front  Just  as 
Mayor  Washington  and  Public  Safety  Direc- 
tor'Patrick  Murphy  did.  This  is  the  least  that 
CATi  be  expected  from  a  responsible  official  of 
the  District  nf  Columbia. 

Moreover.  Reverend  Fauntroy  in  his  state- 
ments has  morally  condemned  the  actions  of 
members  of  our  police  department  who  have 
been  compelled  to  take  a  life  while  carrying 
out  their  sworn  duties.  He  has  stated  that 
such  killings  is  not  Justifiable.  How  c.in  a  re- 
sponsible officl.->.l  of  the  District  Government 
override  the  decisions  of  the  coroner's  Jury 
and  the  grand  Jury  which  in  each  case  heard 
evidence  and  under  the  law  made  a  decision. 
Or  would  Reverend  Fauntroy.  like  his  mili- 
tant comrades,  have  our  policemen  walk  the 
streets  as  targets  for  every  discontented  rabel 
rousing  militant  to  shoot  at  If  this  is  what 
he  wants,  where  are  we  to  get  recruits? 

-Therefore,  we  believe  that  his  serving  as 
Vfce  Chairman  of  the  Dlsti-ict  of  Columbia 
CUy  Council  and  his  continued  affiliation 
with  some  other  organizations  represents  a 
definite  conflict  of  interest  to  the  overall 
good  and  welfare  of  the  city  and  we  request 
that  the  President  of  the  United  suites,  the 
Mayor  and  other  responsible  persons  to  join 
with  us  in  Immediately  calling  for  the  resig- 
nation of  Reverend  Fauntroy  from  the  City 
Council.  We  further  request  that  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Committee  take  appro- 
priate action  to  the  r.;marks  made  by 
Reverend  Channlng  Phillips. 

Our  association  has  nothing  but  praise 
and  admiration  for  our  Mayor,  Chief  of 
Police  and  our  Public  Safety  Director.  In  the 
statements  they  have  made  and  support  they 
have  given  us  in  this  ordeal.  We  are  hopeful 
that  prompt  action  will  be  taken  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with  reference 
to  the  Vice  Chairman.  Reverend  Pauntroy. 
We  are  convinced  that  the  President  in  his 
recent  messages  meant  what  he  said  we  must 
have  law  and  order  and  make  our  Nation's 
Capital  a  model  city. 


MORE  POWER  FOR  KANSAS 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OP   KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10,  1968 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Nation  continues  to  grow  and  progress, 
more  and  more  electrical  power  will 
be  required.  Private  power  companies  in 
the  great  State  of  Kansas  recocrnize  the 
need  to  look  down  the  road  as  to  future 
needs  for  power  and  are  planning  for 
construction  of  new  generating  plants. 
The  following  editorial  from  the  July  5. 
1968,  issue  of  the  Hutchinson  News  of 
Hutchinson,  Kans.,  is  in  recognition  of 
the   efforts   of   privately   owned   power 
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companies  in  the  great  State  of  Kansas 
to  meet  this  growing  need: 

More  Powte  fob  Kansas 

Work  will  begin  next  year  on  what  will  be 
Kansas*  largest  electric  generating  plant.  It 
will  be  put  In  operation  In  1973.  It  will  have 
a  capacity  of  840.000  kilowatts. 

There  are  unusual  featuies  about  this  new 
plant.  It  win  be  a  Joint  venture  of  the  Kansas 
Gas  &  Electric  and  the  Kariaas  City  Light  & 
•Power  companies.  WhUe  the  primary  markets 
It  win  serve  wni  be  Wlchlti  and  Kansas  City. 
It  will  be  located  at  La  Cygne  which  is  a 
considerable  distance  froni  both  cities. 

The  location  is  economically  sound,  how- 
ever. La  Cygne  is  only  a  f«w  mlle«  from  the 
strip  coal  mining  fields  of  southeast  Kansas. 
With  the  present  extren^ely  high  voltage 
transmission  Unes  It  h 
cheaper  to  deliver  the  pow 
kets  than  it  is  to  ship  ft 

The    construction    of     ^ —    - 
which  will  represent  an  iivcstment  of  $100 
million,  points  to  three  sjgnlflcant  facts  in 
the  field  of  electrical  energy. 

One  la  Uiat  the  demand  for  [xjwer  will  in- 
creAse  by -at  least  the  present  rate  of  10  i>er- 
cent  a  yetir  into  the  inieflnlte  future.  A 
second  is  that,  at  least  in  Kansas,  atomic 
energy  has  not  yet  becoiie  competitive  as 
ft  source  of  fuel. 

A  third  is  that  the  new  plant  is  to  be  built 
by  two  separate  companiee.  This  fact  seems 
to  suggest  that  ultimately  there  will  be 
mergers  among  the  four  0r  five  power  com- 
panies  that   now  serve   tttis   state. 


become     much 

T  to  distant  mar- 
l  any  distance, 
lis    new    facility. 
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been  mired  on  a  plateau  in  both  economic 
cooperation  and  Industrial  development, 
arousing  friction  between  Nlcarag:ua  and  the 
others.  It  was  an  opportune  moment  for 
Mr.  Johnson  to  come  along  with  his  boost 
for  the  Common  Market's  morale  and  also 
its  resources — small  loans  for  projects  in 
each  country  and  a  $30-mllllon  loan  for  the 
Central  American  Development. 

Trade  among  the  five  nations  has  ex- 
panded nearly  seven  times;  investment  has 
Increased  65  per  cent,  and  the  area  has  main- 
tained an  average  annual  growth  rate  of  6 
per  cent  since  the  Common  Market  was 
launched  in  1961.  But  the  members  have 
found  it  difficult  to  diversify  their  economies 
and  thus  lessen  dependence  on  coffee,  cotton, 
bananas  and  sugar.  New  Industries  lured  by 
tax  concessions  often  prove  high-cost  pro- 
ducers, and  imports  necessary  to  sustain 
them  have  sent  balance-of -payments  deficits 
soaring. 

Nicaragua  had  threatened  to  quit  the 
Common  Market  unless  the  other  four 
promptly  ratified  an  agreement  reached  last 
month  to  impose  a  30  per  cent  surcharge  on 
imports  from  outside  the  area.  At  San  Salva- 
dor, all  five  presidents  have  now  promised  to 
Implement  this  levy  to  cut  imports  and  ease 
payments  deficits. 

Regional  economic  cooperation  among  de- 
veloping countries  is  a  subject  dear  to  Mr. 
Johnson — in  Asia  and  Africa,  as  well  as  in 
tms  hemisphere.  With  this  trip,  he  has 
helped  restore  momentum  to  a  promising  de- 
velopment involving  thirteen  million  people 
in  an  area  of  great  Importance  to  the  United 
States. 
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THE  CENTRAL  AMEKICAN  COMMON 
MARKET    IS    IN    US.    INTEREST 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Julf  10.  1968 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mi-.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Foreign' Affairs  Commit- 
tee, I  have  had  the  oplportunity  to  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  the  vital  con- 
tribution that  regional  economic  coop- 
eration can  maice  to  l)oth  the  member 
nations  of  these  regional  groupings  and 
the  world  economy  as  4  whole.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  European  C<>mmon  Market  is 
an  outstanding  examplQ. 

On  his  recent  trip  k)uth  of  the  bor- 
der, President  Jolinson  directed  special 
attention  to  the  Centrajl  American  Com- 
mon Market,  an  organization  that  the 
United  States  has  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported since  its  inception.  This  common 
market  faces  great  problems,  but  the 
spirit  of  economic  coop  eration  is  already 
quite  deeply  entrenched.  The  President's 
trip  was  most  timely  In  terms  of  both 
morale  and  material  Wd.  A  New  York 
Times  editoilal  summejd  up  the  effect  of 
the  President's  visit  lin  these  words: 
"Timely  Boost  Prom  ll.  B.  J."  The  edi- 
torial discusses  the  cltallenges  and  the 
problems  facing  the  member  nations  in 
very  concise  and  lucid  fasliion,  and  I 
insert  the  editorial  in  t|he  Record,  as  fol- 
lows :  I 

Timely  Boost  P^ioM  L. 


President  Johnson 
a  better  time  to  go  to 
tribute  to  the  Central 
Market.   This  organization 
become    a    "testament 
value  to  developing 

The  five  members. 


B.  J. 

cov4ld  not  have  picked 

Salvador  to  pay 

American  Common 

as   he  said,   has 

x)    regionalism"    of 

countries  everywhere. 

ho-^ever,  have  recently 


THE  RAILROAD  PASSENGER 
PROBLEM 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF    MARTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10.  1968 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Transpor- 
tation and  Aeronautics  of  the  House  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, it  is  natural  that  transportation 
matters  are  of  prime  interest  to  me.  The 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  chair- 
manship have  better  enabled  me  to  fully 
appreciate  the  importance  to  our  econ- 
omy of  the  railroads  of  our  great  country. 

In  this  present  age  when  air  travel  is 
commonplace  and  atomic  power  and 
earth  satellites  are  accepted  realities,  we 
tend  to  forget  the  magnitude  of  the  im- 
pact that  railroads  have  had  on  the  de- 
velopment of  our  country.  These  carriers 
unified  the  coimtry  and  contributed 
greatly  to  the  settlement  and  develop- 
ment of  much  of  our  Nation.  The  Greater 
Baltimore  area,  the  section  of  Maryland 
that  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  the 
Congress,  is  the  home  of  the  first  rail- 
road in  the  United  States. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  now 
merged  with  the  New  York  Central  to 
become  the  Perm  Central,  has  over  the 
years  contributed  greatly  to  the  economy 
of  Baltimore  and  has  hauled  vast 
amounts  of  freight  to  that  city's  piers. 
This  has  helped  to  make  Baltimore  the 
No.  2  port  in  the  coimtry. 

The  chairman  of  the  t>oard  of  the 
Penn  Central  Co.,  Mr.  Stuart  T.  Saun- 
ders, is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable men  in  the  railroad  industry. 
A  graduate  of  Harvard  University  Law 


School  and  a  member  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  bar,  he  rose  from  assistant 
general  solicitor  of  the  Norfolk  &  West- 
em  Railway  to  become  its  president  in 
1958.  In  1963  Mr.  Saunders  was  chosen 
as  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  and  Is  now  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Perm  Central. 

The  fact  that  all  railroad  systems  in 
the  country  are  beset  by  problems  is  com- 
mon knowledge  and  the  vexing  problems 
relating  to  passenger  service  is  foremost 
in  the  minds  of  the  traveling  public.  Mr. 
Saunders  has  realistically  faced  these 
matters  and  when  he  makes  a  statement 
on  the  railroad  passenger  problem,  it  is 
important  to  know  his  views  irrespective 
of  whether  one  agrees  with  iiim  or  not. 
On  June  6,  1968,  Mr.  Saunders  de- 
livered a  thought-provoking  address  at 
the  bicentennial  year  luncheon  of  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Be- 
cause of  its  interest  to  the  general  pub- 
lic, I  insert  it  to  be  reprinted  in  the  pages 
of  the  CoNCRESsioNAL  RECORD.  It  Is  as 
follows : 

The  Railroad  Passenger  Problem 
(Address  by  Stuart  T.  Saunders,  chairman  of 
the  board,  Penn  Central  Co.,  at  the  bi- 
centennial year  luncheon  of  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  New  York,  NY., 
June  6.  1968) 

A    PROPOSAL 

We  must  have  a  coordinated  plan  as  to 
how  transportation  subsidies  are  to  be  allo- 
cated. The  railroads  should  not  continue  to 
be  isolated  from  Federal  support.  They  have 
been  neglected  too  long  while  public  atten- 
tion has  been  focused  on  intersuite  highways 
and  the  aviation  industry.  The  billions  of 
Federal  dollars  spent  for  these  two  forms 
of  transportation  has  produced  a  lopsided 
and  haphazard  national  transportation  sys- 
tem, with  little  regard  to  a  balanced  utiliza- 
tion of  all  methods. 

I  would  like  to  propose,  either  as  a  corol- 
lary or  an  alternative  to  a  Congressional 
review,  that  a  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Council  be  created  by  appropriate  Govern- 
mental action  to  expedite  solution  of  this 
problem.  This  Council  should  be  a  group 
representative  of  the  public,  the  railroads. 
and  the  governmental  agencies  concerned 
with  transportation  policv. 

It  should  move  promptly,  in  as  brief  a 
time  as  pHJsslble.  to  study  the  problem  and 
issue  a  report  as  a  basis  for  formulating  a 
railroad  passenger  service  program  within 
the  larger  context  of  the  national  transpor- 
tation {XJlicy. 

Such  a  study  Is  fundamental  In  determin- 
ing the  extent  to  which  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment must  support  rail  passenger  service. 
In  addition  to  Investigating  the  require- 
ments of  Federal  participation  in  commuter. 
Intercity  and  long-haul  passenger  service,  it 
should  analyze  the  need  for  Federal  sponsor- 
ship of  railroad  research  and  development. 
The  railroad  Industry  alone  cannot  catch  up 
In  technological  progress  with  other  forms 
of  transportation  which  have  enjoyed  abun- 
dant largesse  from  Washington. 

Few  people  are  more  aware  than  New 
York  businessmen  of  the  Importance  of 
transportation.  You  are,  I  am  sure,  deeply 
concerned  about  the  creeping  paralysis 
which   seriously   threatens  to  strangle   this 

great  city. 

Transportation  Is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quently discussed  topics  Ui  our  country  to- 
day, and  perhaps  the  most  controversial 
aspects  of  the  subject  is  the  mass  movement 
of  people.  This  sltuaUon  Is  hlghUghted  by 
the  request  last  week  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Conuniflsion  that  Congrees  conduct 
hearings  on  the  adequacy  of  railroad  passen- 
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ger  service  for  the  present  and  future  needs 
of  our  country. 

A  public  debate  of  this  nature  would  give 
fresh  exposure  to  the  divergence  of  opinions 
on  the  subject.  The  mlaconcepUons  which 
surround  the  raUroad  passenger  business 
have  been  intensified  by  the  hardening  of 
extreme  viewpoints.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
Is  the  outcry  that  regardless  of  need  or  cost 
the  status  quo  should  be  maintained  and  the 
heavy  losses  should  be  borne  by  freight  and 
non-railroad  revenues.  At  the  other  extreme, 
there  are  those  who  think  that  most,  If  not 
all,  railroad  [xissenger  service  Is  no  longer 
needed  ajid  should  be  discontinued  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

Such  extremes,  of  course,  are  oversimpli- 
fications which  do  not  take  cogmzance  of 
the  different  t>T>e6  of  railroad  passenger  op- 
erations and  the  varying  degrees  to  which 
each  is  utilized.  I  think  that  rail  commuta- 
tion is  essential — indeed,  indispensable.  In 
metropolitan  areas.  It  is  also  evident  that 
the  need  for  short  and  medium  range  Inter- 
city railroad  passenger  service  In  crowded 
urban  corridors  will  become  greater  with  the 
growth  of  the  megalopolis.  But.  in  my  opin- 
ion, long-haul  passenger  service  no  longer 
Is  warranted  from  the  standpoint  of  public 
need.  Such  service  cannot  compete  with  the 
Jet  airplane  and  should  be  phased  out  in  a 
relatively  short  but  orderly  fashion. 

The  emotionalism  surrounding  rail  pas- 
senger service  grossly  exaggerates  the  current 
use  of  such  trains.  Less  than  I'z  per  cent  of 
intercity  passenger  travel  is  currently  han- 
dled by  railroads,  and  the  great  bulk  of  this 
meager  market  Is  in  suburban  and  short 
Intercity  patronage.  Last  year,  parlor  and 
sleeping  car  passenger  were  only  one  per 
cent  of  this  small  total  of  railroad  travelers. 
It  Is  astonishing  that,  although  passenger 
trains  produce  only  about  5  per  cent  of  all 
railroad  revenues,  most  people  think  of  rail- 
roads only  in  terms  of  passenger  service. 
They  tend  to  overlook  the  fact  that  railroad 
freight  service  Is  the  backbone  of  our  na- 
tional transportation  system.  Likewise,  they 
brush  aside  the  extent  to  which  passenger 
deficits  penalize  the  ability  of  railroads  to 
provide  flrst-claas  freight  service. 

THE    LAND    GRANT    MYTH 

It  Is  also  shocking  that  many  people  who 
should  know  better  believe  that,  since  some 
of  the  raUroods  received  land  grants  a  hun- 
dred years  or  more  ago.  all  railroads  have  a 
responsibility  to  subsidize  the  traveling  pub- 
lic by  absorbing  passenger  deficits.  The  myth 
of  land  grants  should  be  permanently  laid  to 
rest.  Over  the  years,  the  railroads  which  re- 
ceived these  concessions  have  repaid  the  gov- 
ernment about  a  bnilon  and  a  quarter  dollars 
In  reduced  transportation  charges,  or  ten 
times  the  value  of  the  land  grants  they  re- 
ceived. If  there  were  ever  an  obligation  by 
the  ranroads  to  carry  passengers  at  a  loes, 
this  has  long  since  ceased  to  exist. 

Similarly,  the  affluence  of  railroads  which 
fifty  years  ago  enabled  them  to  underwrite 
passenger  service  has  vamshed.  Many  of  our 
railroads  today  are  In  serious  financial  trou- 
ble. Our  industry  has  the  lowest  rate  of  re- 
turn on  capital  investment  of  any  American 
Industry.  Last  year,  this  chronically  inade- 
quate rate  fell  to  2.45  per  cent  for  all  Class  I 
railroads  and  to  1.58  per  cent  for  the  Eastern 
Unes. 

Obviously,  the  railroad  industry  cannot  live 
indefinitely  on  such  a  starvation  diet.  This 
is  already  "reflect^  In  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
New  Haven  and  the  Central  of  New  Jersey 
and  the  precarious  financial  condition  of 
roads  such  as  the  Reading,  the  Boston  & 
Mame.  the  Erie-Lackawanna,  the  Rock  Is- 
land, the  Milwaukee  and  the  Katy. 

The  railroad  Industry  has  not  earned  as 
much  as  4>4  per  cent  on  Its  Investment  in 
any  year  since  World  War  II,  and  the  figure 
for  moet  years  has  been  at>out  2  per  cent  or 
less.  This  is  In  striking  contrast  with  the  7.3 
per  cent  return  of  public  utilities  and  the  8 
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per  cent  return  that  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Company  says  it  must  have  in  or- 
der to  meet  the  needs  of  Its  customers. 

DRAIN    OF    PASSENGER    LOSSES 

One  of  the  biggest  financial  drains  keeping 
railroad  rate  of  return  so  low  is  the  passen- 
ger deficit  which  is  reducing  net  income,  on 
an  Industry-wide  basis  by  at  least  25  per  cent 
For  Penn  Central  alone,  these  losses  totaled 
$85  million  liist  year.  Such  chronic  deficits 
wUl  continue  to  be  a  drain  on  resources  un- 
less sweeping  changes  are  made  in  the  pres- 
ent approach  to  passenger  operations. 

If  any  of  you,  in  your  own  businesses,  were 
faced  with  a  similar  problem.  I  am  sure  that 
you  would  do  everything  possible  to  reduce 
your  costs  and  curtail  the  money-losing  serv- 
ices. Yet  there  are  many — particularly  in 
Washington — who  apparently  do  not  believe 
that  such  a  course  is  applicable  to  the  rail- 
road passenger  business. 

On  the  Penn  Central  railroad  system,  we 
believe  that  we  have  formulated  a  sound 
basic  approach  to  resolving  the  problem.  Sim- 
ply stated.  It  comes  down  to  a  twofold  pro- 
gram, namely: 

1.  To  strengthen  and  improve  passenger 
services  which  are  essential  to  people  In  the 
territory  we  cover,  and 

2.  To  discontinue  trains  whose  use  clearly 
Indicates  that  the  public  no  longer  needs 
them. 

In  the  first  category  are  our  communter- 
suburban  services  in  the  New  York  and  Phil- 
adelphia metropolitan  areas  and  our  Inter- 
city main  line  service  between  New  York  and 
Washington  in  the  highly  populated  North- 
east Corridor.  Within  our  limited  resources, 
we  are  making  considerable  progress  in  keep- 
ing them  viable  lor  the  current  and  future 
needs  of  the  public. 

Our  commuter  program  Is  based  on  the 
concept  that  commutation  by  rail  has  become 
a  public  service,  and  as  such  it  is  entitled  to 
public  support.  Over  the  past  ten  years,  we 
have  worked  closely  with  governmental  offi- 
cials on  Federal,  state  and  local  levels  in  pro- 
moting this  concept.  We  have  developed  a 
program  under  which  we  are  acquiring  some 
new  cars  through  public  financing,  and  we 
have  limited  operating  contracts  with  pubUc 
authorities  which  are  reducing  to  some 
degree  our  commuter  deficits. 

We  have  established  an  excellent  working 
relationship  with  such  groups  as  the  South- 
eastern Pennsylvania  Transportation  Author- 
ity in  Philadelphia,  the  Metropolitan  Trans- 
portation Authority  In  New  York,  the  State 
of  New  York,  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and 
other  public  groups.  TTiere  is  mutual  under- 
standing of  the  necessity  for  public  sup- 
port— and  there  is  cooperation  in  the  com- 
mon objective  of  Improving  rail  service  as  the 
most  economical  means  of  reUeving  traffic 
congestion. 

HIGH-SPEED    .SEBVICE 

On  our  New  York-Washington  line,  we 
are  developing  an  ultramodern  high-speed 
service  which  will  be  tested  for  public  ac- 
ceptance In  a  two-year  demonstration  proj- 
ect. Our  co-sponsorshlp  of  this  project  with 
the  United  States  Department  of  Ttanspor- 
tation  represents  the  first  extensive  Federal 
participation  In  railroad  development  In  this 
century. 

We  have  upgraded  our  roadway,  installed 
new  catenary  wire  for  electric  jxjwer  deliv- 
ery, and  are  ready  to  start  when  the  special 
fleet  of  50  Metroliner  cars  meets  acceptable 
standards  for  performance,  safety  and 
dej>endablllty. 

These  Metroliners  are  the  most  sophisti- 
cated railroad  passenger  cars  ever  buUt.  They 
will  surpass  any  other  cars  In  the  world  In 
speed,  power,  comfort  and  luxury.  It  Is  not 
unexpected  that  technical  dlfncultles  have 
been  experienced  In  their  manufacture. 

The  delays  we  have  experienced  In  getting 
this  service  tinder  way  are,  of  course, 
regrettable,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that    the    developmental    time    Is    relatively 
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short,  considering  the  five  years  the  Japanese 
put  into  research  and  development  on  their 
Tokaldo  Line.  In  addition,  they  spent  two 
more  years  testing  their  equipment  before 
beginning  regularly  scheduled  operations. 

With  regard  to  our  long-haul  trains  and 
virtually  all  the  rest  of  our  intercity  trains, 
we  have  none  of  the  redeeming  features  that 
are  present  In  our  commuter  and  New  York- 
Washington  service.  There  is  little  market 
]X>tentlal,  there  is  no  predictable  need,  and 
there  is  no  program  of  public  support.  We 
therefore  have  no  alternative  other  than  to 
phase  out  our  long-haul  and  poorly  patron- 
ized Intercity  trains  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
The  urgency  for  this  course  Is  Intensified  by 
cancellation  by  the  United  States  Post  Office 
Department  of  many  mail  contracts  which 
were  a  major  source  of  revenues  lor  some  of 
this  service. 

There  is  no  comprehensive  regulatory 
policy  for  dealing  with  unnecessary,  poorly 
patronized  passenger  trains  other  than  on  a 
case-by-case,  train-by-train  basis.  At  Penn 
Central,  we  have  been  studying  this  problem 
for  years,  trying  to  develop  a  passenger  trans- 
portation program  for  the  future.  We  are 
acutely  aware  of  the  need  lor  a  reliable  na- 
tionaf  formula  which  weighs  public  need 
against  the  private  and  public  costs  Involved. 

GUIDANCE    ON     PASSENGER     POLICY 

The  best  guideline  at  present  Is  found  In  a 
decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission two  years  ago  on  an  apphcation  by 
the  New  Haven  Railroad  to  discontinue  aU 
Interstate  paafcenger  service.  At  that  time, 
the  Commission  stated  that  a  common  car- 
rier mtist  make  a  reasonable  effort  to  pro- 
mote its  economically  viable  passenger  serv- 
ice, but  that  no  raUroad  should  be  required 
to  exert  such  an  effort  where  "no  evidence 
exists  to  support  a  concltision  that  the  pub- 
lic needs  or  is  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable 
price  for  such  service  ..." 

The  Commission  also  declared  that  "pub- 
lic policy— which  by  Its  past  emphasis  has 
aggravated  the  sickness  of  our  national  rail 
passenger  system — (must)  recognize  its  role 
in  the  rejuvenation  of  essential  rail  passenger 
servioe." 

Penn  Central,  for  Its  part,  is  »iumg  to 
measure  Its  passenger  service  responsibilities 
by  this  yardstick,  and  I  believe  that  this 
criterion  has  met  with  general  acceptance 
throughout  the  industry.  But  this  is  still,  at 
best,  a  piecemeal  approach  that  does  not  fit 
the  brood  proportions  of  the  overall  prob- 
lem. 

Finding  solutions  to  this  problem  can  no 
longer  be  left  to  conventional  treatment  or 
analysis.  This  task  demands  that  the  rail- 
road industry  and  governmental  transporta- 
tion agencies  Join  forces  in  a  soundly  struc- 
tured program  far  greater  In  scope  than  any 
which  has  been  undertaken  before. 

Some  degree  of  progress  lias  been  made  la 
this  direction.  We  know,  for  example,  that 
regional  authoriUes  with  public  financial  aid 
are  workable.  We  must  intensify  such  pro- 
-ams and  policies  within  the  context  of  a 
much  broader  understanding  of  what  needs 
to  be  done  about  railroad  passenger  service  as 
it  relates  to  the  entire  pattern  of  national 
transijortation  resources. 

We  need  to  project  these  workable  concepts 
on  a  national  scale  and  to  determine  for  the 
first  time  Just  how  much  of  what  type  of 
railroad  passenger  service  is  needed,  how  it 
is  going  to  be  financed  and  what  role  the 
railroads  will  play  in  the  total  requirements 
for  moving  people  from  place  to  place. 

We  must  have  a  coordinated  plan  as  to 
how  transportation  subsidies  are  to  be  allo- 
cated. The  raUroads  should  not  continue  to 
be  Isolated  from  Federal  support  They  have 
been  neglected  too  long  whUe  public  atten- 
tion has  been  focused  on  Interstate  high- 
ways .Thd  the  aviaUon  industry.  The  billions 
of  Federal  dollars  spent  for  these  two  forms 
of  transportation  has  produced  a  lopsided 
and  haphazard  national  transportation  sys- 
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tern,  with  little  regard  tb  a  balanced  utiliza- 
tion of  all  methods.  The  obsoleecence  of 
present  railroad  passenger  service  Is  a  by- 
product of  the  over-emphasU  that  has  been 
given  to  other  modes. 

If  Congress  wishes  to  explore  railroad  pas- 
senger service.  Its  findings  will  no  doubt  re- 
veal the  severity  of  the  problem.  I  would 
hope  that  such  a  for»m  would  result  in 
better  understanding  Within  the  Congress, 
as  well  as  the  public,  of  the  situation. 

PROPOSAL    OF    PASStNCEB    COUNCIL 

I  would  like  to  propose,  either  as  a  corol- 
lary or  an  alternative  to  a  Congressional 
review,  that  a  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Council  be  created  by  appropriate  Oovern- 
mental  action  to  expe41te  solution  of  this 
problem.  This  Council  should  be  a  group 
representative  of  the  public,  the  railroads, 
and  the  governmental  i  agencies  concerned 
with  transportation  policy. 

It  should  move  promjjtly.  In  as  brief  a  time 
as  possible,  to  study  tlie  problem  and  issue 
a  report  as  a  basis  for  formulating  ii  railroad 
passenger  service  progrfm  within  the  larger 
conteKt-    of     the     national     transportation 

policy.-  I 

Such  a  study  Is  fundamental  In  determin- 
ing the  extent  to  whlcli  the  Federal  govern- 
ment must  support  ralL  passenger  service.  In 
addition  to  InvestlRatln^  the  requirements  of 
Federal  participation  li^  commuter.  Intercity 
and  long-haul  passenger  service.  It  should 
analyze  the  need  for  FMeral  sponsorship  of 
railroad  research  and  development.  The  rail- 
road Industry  alone  can»iot  catch  up  In  tech- 
nological progress  with  other  forms  of  trans- 
portation which  havd  enjoyed  abundant 
largesse  from  Washington. 

We  cannot  obtain  a  t^ie  national  perspec- 
tive on  rail  passengerl  service  unless  It  Is 
Investigated  In  an  atmcjsphere  of  mutual  un- 
derstanding which  encfourages  the  coopera- 
tion of  diverse  Interesta.  A  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Council  could  give  this  quality  to 
Its  deliberations. 

We  muBt  halt  the  drift  and  Indecision  that 
has  prevailed  for  manj  years.  The  lack  of  a 
cohesive  rail  passengeD  policy  has  been  ex- 
orbitantly costly  to  tht  American  public,  to 
the  railroad  Industry  ahd  to  Its  shippers. 

The  railroads  are  entitled  to  a  careful,  dis- 
passionate consideration  of  the  problem.  A 
thorough,    deliberate   national   effort   Is   Im- 


perative If  our  country  s  requlremenU  are  to 
be  assessed  accurately. 

This  Is  no  easy  task.  »ut  It  Is  one  that  must 
not  be  delayed  I  am  confident  that  this  im- 
portant question  of  national  transportation 
policy  can  be  answered  If  we  give  It  the  atten- 
tion It  deserves. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  Congress  Is  truly  Interested  In  campaign 
finance  r«form  will  be  demonstrated 
within    the    next    few    days. 

After  more  than  a  year  of  parliamentary 
stalling  by  powerful  opponents,  the  House 
Administration  Committee  has  reported 
out  a  tough  new  bill  which  goes  far  be- 
yond the  measure  passed  by  the  Senate  last 
year  with  support  of  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration. _  ,, 

Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  (D-Mass.) 
has  promised  to  schedule  the  bill  for  floor 
debate  If  it  Is  cleared  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. But  time  Is  running  and  the  Rules 
Committee  has  Indicated  that  after  Tuesday 
It  will  not  meet  except  to  consider  "emer- 
gency" legislation.  Clearly  election  reform 
does  not  fall  In  that  category  in  the  nUnds 
of  many  congressmen. 

The  House  bill  would  require  all  candi- 
dates and  many  political  committees  to  dis- 
close major  contributions  and  expenses  con- 
nected with  nominating  conventions,  pri- 
mary and  general  elections.  Enforcement 
would  be  handled  by  a  bipartisan  Federal 
Elections  Commission  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President. 

Another  section  of  the  measure  would 
force  members  of  Congress  and  candidates 
for  Congress  to  report  every  gift  or  honor- 
arium In  excess  of  $100.  The  commission 
would  publish  a  list  of  such  gifts  annually. 
Primary  election  reporting  Is  not  covered 
under  existing  law  and  the  Senate  bill  does 
not  provide  for  an  Independent  commission 
to  oversee  the  filings.  That  would  be  left  to 
employes  of  the  House  and  Senate — which 
Is  hardly  a  satisfactory  solution. 

The  new  measure  represenu  the  Joint 
efforts  of  Reps.  Robert  T.  Ashmore  (D-S.C.) 
and  Charles  E.  Goodell  (R-N.Y.).  First  sub- 
mitted in  1966.  It  expired  with  the  89th 
Congress.  Reintroduced  last  year  It  won  sub- 
committee approval  on  Jime  27.  1967.  but 
opponents  stalled  conslderaUon  by  the  full 
conunlttee. 

Now  that  It  has  finally  been  cleared,  the 
Rules  Conunlttee  should  give  Its  stamp  of 
approval  without  delay. 

Although  still  far  from  perfect,  the 
measure  Is  far  superior  to  the  Senate  bill 
and  deserves  passage. 

Modernization  and  improvement  of  a  loop- 
hole-flUed  campaign  reporting  law  U  way 
past  due. 

Majority  leaders  should  not  permit  fxir- 
ther  foot-dragging. 


July  10,  1968 


ELECTION  REFORM 


HON. 


PROGRAMS  FAILURE  SHOWS  OUR 
SELF-RULE  INABILITY 


GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10.  1968 
Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  In  a  July  5  editorial  ex- 
pressed strong  support  for  the  election 
reform  bUl,  H.R.  11233.  which  on  June 
27  was  reported  out  by  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee.  The  Times  called 
on  the  House  to  take  up  the  measure  for 
consideration  and  vote  without  delay. 

I  believe  the  Los  Angeles  Times  edito- 
rial on  this  legislation  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  Congress  an«  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  submit  it  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record. 

Election   Pinanck  Rei^rm   Is   Overduk 
Issue:  Is  Congress  ready  to  close  loopholes 
in  campaign   reporting  laws,  or  will  oppo- 
nents manage  to  stall  action  once  again? 
Whether  or  not  tite  Democratic  majority 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  10,  1968 

Mr  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following: 

[From   the  IndUnapoUs  Star.  July  8,   1968) 

Procbams    Failure    Shows    Our    Sclf-Rule 

inabiutt 


director  of  FBI  since  prohibition  days,  but 
his  bureau  recently  reported  still  another 
leap  In  violent  crime.  There  are  so  many 
"assistance"  programs,  domestic  and  foreign, 
that  Congressman  William  Roth  (R  Del.)  has 
turned  himself  Into  an  encyclopedist  by 
trying  to  list  them. 

We  have  had  over  six  years  of  unbroken 
prosperity,  and  have  spent  over  $3  billion 
since  1964  in  a  specific  drive  to  abolish  pov- 
erty. But  we've  got  a  *25  billion  deficit  and 
an  emergency  tax  program  this  year,  and  we 
have  had  to  caplUllze  the  plural  noun  Poor. 
The  Federal  Involvement  Is  so  big  In  people's 
lives  that  men  of  good  will  In  Congress  can't 
find  a  single  report  on  riots,  racism  and  civil 
disobedience   with   which   they   can   agree. 

The  most  alarming  failure  at  self-rule  in 
America.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  the  breakdown  of 
the  vaunted  military-Industrial  complex. 
This  was  supposed  to  be  a  Moloch  of  un- 
consclenable  efficiency.  No  matter  how  ruth- 
less the  munitions  makers  might  be.  they 
were  supposed  to  be  omnipotent  at  home  and 
to  provide  us  with  Invincible  weapons  of  war. 
But  the  Industrial  planners  of  military  de- 
velopment have  been  chased  off  a  half-dozen 
campuses.  What's  worse,  they  are  falling  us 
In  the  merchandise  of  death. 

Partly  because  of  Pentagon  policies  under 
Secretary  McNamara.  the  Russians  are  at  a 
gallop  to  close  the  missile  gap.  Why  did  the 
military  Industries.  If  they're  so  powerful, 
ever  let  the  nation  "consent"  through  Its 
political  system  to  allowing  the  Soviet 
catchup? 

In  l96fr-67-68.  the  USA  has  had  a  constant 
number  of  Intercontinental  missile-launch- 
ers. That  figure  Is  1.054.  But  In  1966.  the  Rus- 
sians had  only  340.  In  1967  Russia  had  720. 
In  1968  the  Russians  have  1.000.  Why  haven't 
we  retained  our  open  lead? 

We  have  supposedly  countered  USSR's 
seeming  parity  by  deploying  multiple-war 
heads,  so  as  to  hit  several  targets  with  one 
shot.  But  meanwhile  the  Russians  have  got 
an  orbital  weapons  capability  In  space,  and 
are  building  a  missile  defense  system  around 
Moscow.  We  have  nothing  to  match  these 
advances.  Why  not?  We're  a  self-governing 
people,  aren't  we?  If  "democracy"  works,  and 
■capitalism"  Is  superior,  we  should  be  far 
ahead  of  dictatorial  socialism. 

We  keep  spending  money  on  weap>ons.  but 
still  we  lag.  Senator  Symington,  who  knows 
more  than  most,  says  we  haven't  even  de- 
signed a  fighter  plane  since  1954.  We  have 
no  contract  definition  for  any  bomber  later 
than  the  1946-deslgned  B-52.  The  TFX  sys- 
tem Is  still  non-operative.  The  Navy  version, 
the  F-lll-B  has  been  grounded  by  Congres- 
sional committees.  The  Air  Force  version,  the 
P-lll-A,  got  aa  far  as  Thailand,  but  has 
been  laid  up  for  repairs.  In  the  Mediterra- 
nean, the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  has  been  almost- 
stymied  by  the  upstart  Russian  Navy.  In  the 
Pacific,  the  Seventh  Fleet  has  been  only  so-so 
effective    against   North    Vietnam. 

All  this  has  many  sub-excuses,  but  only 
one  cover-all  explanation.  We  are  a  free 
country.  Our  people,  through  the  election 
process  and  the  watchful  press,  can  have  it 
their  own  way. 

So  the  failure,  which  la  manifest.  Is  the 
failure  of  self-rule,  and  frightening  to 
behold. 


July  10,  1968 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Washington. — How  have  we  bungled?  Let 
us  count  the  ways. 

Agriculture  In  Wbe  1930"8  was  the  first 
modern  proof  of  a  burgeoning  inabUlty  at 
self-government,  and  only  the  other  day 
Charles  Shuman,  president  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  Foundation,  was  pleading  again  for 
the  discontinuation  of  vlrtuaUy  all  the  Fed- 
eral farm  laws 

Slum  clearance  by  Federal  acOon  also 
started  In  the  mld-1930's,  and  today  the  best 
solution  Is  Senator  Percy's  bill  to  end  public 
housing  by  InstlgaUng  private  ownership  In 
the  Inner  cities. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  ha«  been  gang-busting  as 


RIOT  WITHOUT  REASON 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10.  1968 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
student  demonstrations  on  campus  have 
made  a  mockery  of  the  first  amendment 
and  the  right  of  free  speech  and  peace- 
able assembly.  Under  the  claimed  pur- 


pose of  righting  school  administration 
abuses  or  to  increase  student  Influence 
in  academe,  various  efforts  on  campuses 
have  actually  resorted  to  criminal  of- 
fenses. At  times  aided  by  wavering  and 
inept  handling  by  school  officials,  ac- 
tivist efforts  have  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
an  imtold  number  of  student-hours  suf- 
fered by  those  truly  seeking  to  advance 
their  educational  pursuits.  Tlioush  be- 
latedly, the  necessity  for  firm  action  by 
those  responsible  is  becoming  more 
widely  appreciated. 

Tlie  New  York  Times  of  Jime  15  quotes 
Dr.  Grayson  Kirk,  president  of  Columbia 
University  as  vowing  that  future 
troubles  would  be  met  firmly : 

If  any  of  our  alumni  have  any  doubt  on 
this  score.  I  wish  they  could  read  even  a 
sampling  of  the  thousands  of  telegrams  and 
letters  we  have  received  from  every  part 
of  the  country. 

Dr.  Kirk  poes  on  to  say : 

Hundreds  of  college  and  university  profes- 
sors, deans,  presidents  and  trustees  have 
written  to  say  to  us  that  the  outcome  of  our 
controversy  will  have  a  profound  effect  on 
their  ability  to  preserve  the  future  Integrity 
of  their  institutions. 


It  is  certainly  hoped  that  future  efforts 
by  student  troublemakers  to  foment 
trouble  will  be  met  fairly  but  firmly  in 
our  institutions  of  learning. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  10 
carried  an  article  by  Charles  J.  Hamil- 
ton. Jr..  entitled  "Riot  Without  Reason," 
which  describes  disrupters  at  the  imiver- 
sity  at  Berkeley  who  wanted  action,  jus- 
tification or  not.  So  liardpressed  for  a 
reason  for  demonstratinj?  were  the 
Berkeley  malcontents  that  they  conjured 
up  a  solidarity  day  in  support  of  re- 
bellious French  students.  As  has  hap- 
pended  in  the  past,  this  effort  ended  in 
violence. 

This  is  the  sort  of  nonsense  that 
makes  a  mockery  of  first  amendment 
ri;,hts.  It  is  high  time  that  the  rights- 
of  other  students  or  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity be  accorded  the  opportunity  to 
pursue  their  goals  in  peace  and  tran- 
quillity even  at  the  cost  of  bouncing  im- 
lawful  perpetrators  off  campuses  or  in 
jail. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  article.  "Riot  Without  Reason,"  by 
Charles  J.  Hamilton,  Jr..  which  appeared 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  10: 
RIOT  Wn-HOUT   Reason— Pointless  Protest 

Goes  Nowhere  for  Berkeley  Anarchists 

(By  Charles  J.  Hamilton.  Jr.) 
Berkeley.— Around   here    they   reverently 
refer    to    Columbia    University    as    Berkeley 

The  term  refiects  the  local  feeling  that 
this  campus  town  Is  the  capital  of  student 
activism  but  that  things  were  hot  enough 
at  Columbia  for  awhile  this  spring  that  it 
deserves  some  standing  In  the  movement. 

After  Berkeley's  recent  round  of  rioting 
and  street  lighting,  however,  one  might  ex- 
cuse the  Columbia  activists  (some  of  whom 
supposedly  were  here)  for  referring  to  this 
place  as  Columbia  West.  For  In  the  latest 
disturbances  here  (and  the  first  that  pro- 
duced street  barricades,  tear  gas  charges  by 
police  and  the  city's  first  curfew  since  a  big 
1923  fire)  there  was  a  marked  similarity  to 
the  Issues  and  the  tactics  of  the  demon- 
strators at  Columbia. 

At  Columbia,  student  leaders  were  preach- 
ing a  sort  of  anarchism,  based  on  the  theory 
that  the  system  must  be  brought  to  its  knees 


before  It  can  be  reformed.  According  to  this 
theory  a  specific  Issue  isn't  important  except 
to  rally  the  forces  and  get  disruption  going. 

A   bread  CRUMB 

And  what  was  the  Utanlc  issue  here  In 
Berkeley  that  produced  more  disruption  than 
the  free  speech,  civil  rights  and  anti-draft 
movements  of  the  past?  It  was  •Solidarity 
Day,"  a  demonstration  supporting  rebellious 
French  students— as  one  Berkeley  activist 
leader  disgustedly  conceded,  "a  bread  crumb 
of  a  political  issue." 

From  that  crumb,  the  activists  gained 
their  aim:  Bedlam,  battles  with  police  and.  In 
the  end  a  cave-In  by  the  city  over  whether 
the  students  could  use  the  business  districts 
for  a  July  4  rally. 

There  was  another  similarity  between 
Berkeley  and  Columbia.  The  leaders  of  both 
affairs  hoped  to  rally  to  their  cause  many  of 
the  more  solidly  problem-oriented  protest 
groups— especially  the  black  groups— and 
thus  gain  greater  muscle. 

In  their  first  aim.  disruption,  the  young 
anarchists  can  claim  considerable  success. 
But  in  their  second  goal,  unity  with  more 
solid  groups,  they  failed.  Though  the  failure 
was  only  apjxvrent  behind  me  scenes  at 
Columbia,  it  was  more  plainly  evident  here 
at  Berkeley.  Moreover,  the  disgust  of  that 
young  Berkeley  activist  mentioned  earlier,  a 
veteran  of  some  of  the  prior  movements  here, 
suggests  that  some  of  the  anarchi.sts  them- 
selves find  pointless  rebellion  a  bit 
uncomfortable . 

Just  how  quickly  "Solidarity  Day"  faded 
as  the  "issue  '  here  became  clear  at  a  Diet- 
ing of  the  Young  Socialists  Alliance,  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  ulfair,  after  the  second  night 
of  street  fighting. 

Seated  on  folding  chairs  in  a  make-shift 
second  story  office  over  the  alliances  book- 
store, a  score  of  the  movement's  leaders  strug- 
gled to  maintain  a  mood  appropriate  for  the 
oppressed  and  to  talk  of  the  need  for  revolu- 
tion But  It  sounded  forced,  nic  dialogue  was 
a  potpourri  of  gripe  and  dogma,  none  of 
which  defined  a  purpose  or  cause  for  the  pre- 
vious nights'  trouble.  The  only  clear  message 
of  the  discussion  was  that  the  students  had 
embarked  upon  something  that  had  to  be 
kept  going. 

Hence   in  the  main,  what  kept  coming  up 
was  simply  how  to  foment  the  violence  and 
"police  brutahty"  that  could  In  Itself  produce 
an  Issue.  "It's  us  against  the  fascist  cops, 
blurted  one  t-shirted  youth  grimly. 

There  was  never  a  mention  of  Solidarity 
Day  or  France. 

How  much  appeal  could  such  pointless 
demonstrating  have  for  various  other  protest 
Clements?  Some  of  the  anarchists  admitted 
they  knew  the  answer.  Even  before  the  move- 
ment could  start  something  in  Berkeley,  the 
black  community  in  neighboring  Richmond 
was  in  a  state  of  riot.  In  days  past,  the  Berke- 
ley activists  might  have  rallied  to  that  cause. 
They  didn't,  explained  one  young  Eocialist 
leader  sadly,  not  because  they  didn't  want  to 
but  because  "we  know  that  we're  not  wanted 
there  by  the  blacks.  We  can't  even  get  blacks 
to  Join  the  Young  Socialists,  much  less  get 
them  into  the  streets  with  us." 

That  lesson  was  learned  by  other  anarch- 
ists at  Columbia.  It  was  the  black  students 
who  moved  first  to  mount  what  ballooned 
into  the  massive  demonstration  at  that 
school.  For  the  blacks,  the  issue  was  specific: 
The  construction  of  a  gymnasium  on  an 
adjacent  Harlem  playground  area.  Seeing  a 
chance  to  mobilize  support  for  a  broader 
demonstration,  white  activists  led  by  Mark 
Rudd.  campus  head  of  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society,  tried  to  caucus  with  the 
black  leadership.  But  the  white  leaders  were 
locked  out  of  the  key  planning  sessions.  The 
black  students,  apparently,  wanted  no  part 
of  anarchism  for  anarchism's  sake. 
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took  Hamilton  Hall,  the  whites  several  others. 
And  at  the  height  of  the  fray,  one  black 
leader  was  heard  to  remark,  "We  have  got  the 
issues  and  the  legitimate  protest.  The  whites 
are  the  ones  who  are  going  to  get  the  beatings 
and  clubbings." 

He  was  right.  The  white  students  went  on 
to  paste  tog|lhcr  their  own  reasons  for  revolt. 
When  the  police  arrived  to  clear  the  build- 
ings, the  blacks,  having  won  their  specific  de- 
mand (construction  of  the  gymnasium  was 
halted) .  went  peacefully  into  police  vans.  For 
the  whites.  ix>lice  force  was  required. 

Both  at  Columbia  and  here,  the  white  so- 
cialists advertised  black  backing.  But  there 
was  no  black  face  in  that  meeting  over  the 
Berkeley  book  store.  And  even  a  later  speech 
by  Eldridge  Cleaver,  leader  of  the  militant 
Black  Panther  organization,  to  a  group  of  the 
demonstrators  came  off  looking  like  desper- 
ate window  dressing.  There  was  no  contin- 
gent of  the  Black  Panthers  apparent  in  the 
crowd. 

The  insurgents  did  win  one  victory, 
though:  The  right  to  hold  that  demonstra- 
tion on  the  city's  busiest  street.  And  that 
massive  demonstration  In  support  of  the 
downtrodden  students  in  France  turned  Into 
a  mammoth  "be-in"  with  a  carnival  spirit 
Instead  of  a  political  rally.  It  almost  mocked 
the  pretensions  of  seriousness  by  the  Young 
Socialists  AUlance.  It  was  a  fitting  testament 
to  their  rebellion  without  a  cause. 


SERTOMA  INTERNATIONAL  ON 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT 


SEGREGATED    AFFAIR 

As   a   result,   the   take-over   of   university 
buildings  was  a  segregated  aiTair.  The  blacks 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    II.\MPh;lIIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10,  1968 

Mr.  WYMAN.  IMr.  Speaker,  in  the>e 
times  of  shockingly  increased  crime 
rates,  various  representative  organiza- 
tions are  expressing  their  concern  and 
calling  for  firmness  in  law  enforcement. 
An  example  of  this  is  the  resolution  of 
the  Sertoma  International  at  its  annual 
convention  in  June  at  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 
I  commend  the  reading  of  tiiis  resolu- 
tion to  all  wlio  are  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  effective  law  enforcement  in 
this  great  Nation,  as  follows: 

Resolution  i — Sertoma  International 
Whereas:  This  nation  was  conceived  as  a 
government  of  law  rather  than  erf  men  and 
by  reason  thereof,  our  democracy's  existence 
is  dependent  upon  the  enforcement  of  law 
and  order;   and 

Wliereas:  For  several  years  certain  seg- 
ments of  our  citizens  have,  and  :u-e  now. 
pubhcly  and  openly  advocating  the  disobedi- 
ence of  the  laws  of  our  land;  and 

Whereas:  Even  religious  denominations 
h.ive  recently  resolved  the  disobedience  to 
laws  that  conflict  with  the  individuals  con- 
science; and 

Whereas:  In  certain  Instances  our  law  en- 
forcement officers  have  been  ordered  by  our 
duly  and  legally  elected  officials  to  overlook 
the  complete  disregard  for  law  by  those  who, 
innocently  or  by  design,  have  caused  havoc 
to  rage  in  this  land  of  ours:  and 

Whereas:  In  so  ordering  our  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  our  public  oihcials  did  and 
have  failed  in  the  performance  of  the  duty 
and  the  responsibility  they  owed  not  only 
to  Uie  citizens  of  this  nation,  including 
those  responsible  for  the  strife,  rape,  burn- 
ing and  looting,  but  also  to  the  citizens  of 
future  generations,  and  to  the  dishonor  of 
the  said  public  officials;   and 

Whereas:  InJ'isUce  and  inequities  are.  for 
the  most  part,  the  result  of  hum;tn  emotions 
and  are  subject  to  the  individual's  sensi- 
bility of  conscience  and  are  incapable  of  de- 
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fining,  but  may  be  beet  defined  aa  the  treat- 
ment of  others  In  a  mfinner  which,  we,  aa 
an  Individual  described  ^ould  not  care  to  b« 
treated. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It'  resolved:  That  we, 
as  Sertomans  of  this  N^itlon,  exert  our  full 
and  complete  efforts  a*d  energies  to  obey 
and  keep  the  law  of  thp  land  and  thereby, 
as  Sertomans,  set  such  an  example  for  all 
citizens. 

That  we  as  Sertomand  encourage  the  citi- 
zens who  claim  injusticps  and  inequities  to 
petition  for  redress  thereof  through  peace- 
ful assembly  and  lawful  tnethods. 

That  we  as  Sertomansi  fully  and  complete- 
ly support  our  law  enljorcement  officers  in 
the  performance  of  thejr  duty  and  respon- 
sibility to  maintain  law  ijnd  order. 

That  we  as  Sertomai^  demand  that  our 
elected  officials  perform ;  their  constitutional 
duty  and  responsibility  to  uphold  and  en- 
force law  and  order. 

And  be  it  further  resclved:  That  the  citi- 
zens of  this  nation  ralls|  to  the  cause  of  law 
and  order  and  the  preservation  of  this  na- 
tion and  the  principles  upon  which  is  was 
foundWand  for  which  lit  stands  by  strictly 
obeyin^'the  laws  of  the  land. 

That  the  citizens  of  Ithls  nation  demand 
that  where  injustices  ^d  inequities  exists 
that  same  be  resolved  bt  due  process  of  law. 

That  the  citizens  of  tills  nation  fully  and 
completely  support  our  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers in  the  performande  of  their  duty  and 
responsibility  to  maintnin  law  and  order. 
Including  the  inherent  right  to  personal 
safety  and  the  protection  of  property. 

That  the  citizens  of  this  nation  demand 
that  our  elected  offlciaU  perform  their  con- 
stitutional duty  and  responsibility  which  In- 
cludes the  support  of  laW  enforcement  agen- 
cies In  the  difficult  and  dangerous  taslc  of 
preventing  lawlessness  land  restoring  order 
where  lawlessness  occuri 

That  the  citizens  of  (this  nation  will  con- 
duct their  relations  wltl»  others,  and  thereby 
eliminating  such  injustices  and  inequities  aa 
may  exist,  by  treating  ^thers  as  they  them- 
selves would  be  treated. 

Attest: 

Elton  |3.  Vann, 
Resolutions  Committee,  1968 
Internatioiial    Coni^ention. 
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the  museum  has  thrived  amidst  Province- 
town's  famed  colony  of  artists,  poets, 
authors,  and  playwrights.  Mr.  Chrysler 
housed  his  collection  in  a  neoclasslc 
structure  commanding  an  Impressive 
view  of  Provincetown  Harbor.  Built  as  a 
Methodist  Church  in  1850,  the  building 
was  redesigned  and  now  contains  two 
and  one-half  floors  of  modern  galleries. 

The  Chrysler's  ait  collection  rivals 
that  of  any  of  our  major  metropolitan 
museums  in  its  complexity.  The  serious 
student  and  casual  visitor  alike  will 
maivel  at  the  museum's  wide  variety  of 
objets  d'art:  From  Mediterranean  antiq- 
uities and  pre-Columbian  gold  to  modern 
abstract  expressionism,  most  major  pe- 
riods of  art  history  are  represented. 

However,  the  museum  is  not  limited  to 
traditional  exhibits.  The  recently  formed 
department  of  textile  research  and  de- 
sign endeavors  to  enhance  public  interest 
in  this  important  art  form.  The  institute 
of  glass,  located  a  few  blocks  away  from 
the  museum,  contains  the  world's  largest 
collection  of  19th  century  American  and 
French  art  glass  and  its  English,  Ger- 
man, Oriental  and  ancient  excavation 
glass  are  of  equal  quality.  In  addition  to 
its  permanent  exhibits,  the  museum  regu- 
larly sponsors  concerts,  lectures,  and 
film  programs. 

In  just  10  years  the  Chrysler  Art  Mu- 
seum has  developed  into  one  of  the  finest 
collections  in  Massachusetts  and,  I  dare- 
say, the  Nation.  We  Cape  Codders  join 
with  visitois  from  acrofs  America  in 
wishing  Mr.  Chrysler  and  the  museum 
even  greater  success  for  the  future. 


July  10,  1968 


Chairman, 
Sertoma 


Oeorcb   B.   Williams, 


Managing    Director*,    Sertoma    Interna- 
tional. 
June  29.  1968. 
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TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
CHRYSLER  ART  MUSEUM,  PROV- 
INCETOWN, MASS. 


HON,  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MASSACHOSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  j'vily  10.  1968 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Friday 
the  people  of  Cape  Cod  will  celebrate  the 
10th  anniversary  of  tihe  founding  of  the 
Chrysler  Art  Museum  by  Mr.  Walter  P. 
Chrysler,  Jr.  This  renowned  institution, 
located  in  Provincetown,  Mass.,  con- 
tinues to  enrich  the  Cultural  hfe  of  botli 
our  peraianent  residents  and  summer 
visitors. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Members  and, 
indeed,  of  all  those  citizens  across  the 
Nation  interested  in  visiting  one  of  the 
country's  leading  cultural  institutions,  I 
should  like  to  outline  briefly  the  history 
and  extent  of  the  Chrysler's  collection. 

Established  in  1950  by  Mr.  Chrysler, 
the  son  of  the  Chrysler  Corp.'s  founder. 


THE  REPAIRMAN 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NrW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10,  1968 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
clear  that  American  consumers  pay  a- 
high  price  for  our  dependence  on  complex 
machines.  No  other  culture  in  the  history 
of  the  world  has  come  to  rely  as  heavily 
as  we  have  on  mechanical  tools  whose 
workings  continue  to  mystify  most  lay- 
men. Because  we  need  air  conditioners, 
televisions,  furnaces,  and  most  especially 
automobiles,  and  because  most  of  us  have 
not  troubled  ourselves  to  master  these 
tools,  we  have  come  to  delegate  that 
chore  to  a  new  breed  of  fix-it  men. 

These  new  repairmen  are  endowed  with 
a  jargon  that  could  confuse  a  sociologist 
and  with  keen  competitive  skills  but 
without  professional  standards  or  public 
licenses  to  protect  uninformed  con- 
sumers. 

I  remain  convinced  that  most  auto- 
mobile repairmen  perform  their  neces- 
sary work  honestly.  But  a  growing  num- 
ber of  drivers  are  voicing  their  grave 
doubts  about  the  quality  of  the  car  re- 
pairing services  now  being  received. 

An  article  in  the  July  1  issue  of  New 
York  magazine  by  Joe  Flaherty,  titled 
"The  Repairman"  gives  dramatic  testi- 
mony in  the  case  against  the  connivers 
in  the  repair  industry.  Hopefully,  "Red" 
does  not  speak  for  the  bulk  of  his  col- 


leagues. I  am  afraid,  though,  that  he 
does  speak  for  too  many  of  them. 
The  article  follows: 

The  Repairman 
(By  Joe  Flaherty) 
A  mechanic  we'll  call  Red  operates  a  serv- 
ice and  repair  station  in  the  East  Flatbush 
section  of  Broolilyn.  The  area  Is  populated 
by  upper  middle-class  professionals,  mostly 
Jewish.  The  neighborhood  is  clean  and 
pleasant,  dotted  with  fashionable  women's 
boutiques,  Chinese  and  Italian  restaurants. 
Kosher  dells  and  a  movie  liouse  that  leans 
towards  "art  films."  According  to  Red,  it's 
perfect  "sucker  territory." 

Red,  from  Tennessee,  picked  up  his  trade 
In  a  repair  shop  in  his  native  state  and  later 
spent  three  years  In  the  motor  pool  while 
he  was  in  the  Army  in  Germany.  He  ex- 
plained his  diagnosis.  'Hell,  don't  get  me 
wrong,  I  don't  have  anything  against  these 
people,  it's  Just  that  they  don't  know  a  damn 
thing  about  a  car.  Bacic  home  every  kid  had 
his  head  under  a  hood  before  they  were  14. 
Hell,  the  average  New  Yorker  wouldn't  know 
where  to  check  his  oil."  Delivering  a  country- 
boy  grin,  lie  continued :  "Now  most  of  my 
customers  are  pretty  rich  Jewish  profession- 
al people.  When  they  come  in  here  they're 
looking  for  quick  service.  They  depend  on 
their  car  and  they're  not  about  to  go  around 
shopping  for  bargains.  People  only  shop  for 
b.irgalns  when  they  know  the  product.  You 
tell  me  what  college  man  knows  a  damn 
thing  about  cars.  Only  the  tough  idds  around 
here  ever  take  time  to  fiddle  with  their  cars. 
The  rest  of  them  are  so  damn  ignorant  you 
can  steal  them  blind." 

But,  unlike  most  places  where  one  goes 
to  be  debauched.  Red's  station  has  no  red 
light  in  front  to  symbolize  his  service.  His 
service  station  has  the  pristine  quality  of  an 
operating  room.  Four  gas  pumps  stand  like 
squat  antiseptic  interns  ready  to  deliver  life- 
giving  transfusions  to  ailing  patients.  The 
repair  shop,  wliich  can  service  three  cars 
simultaneously,  is  kept  spotless.  Tools  hang 
glistening  like  a  surgeon's  Instrument  on 
l»gbo.irds.  In  this  aura  of  professional  purity 
the  unsuspecting  layman  would  never  sus- 
pect  corruption. 

Since  my  knowledge  of  cars  coincides  with 
the  average  American's — that  is.  what  model 
will  guarantee  me  a  blonde  in  the  back 
seat — I  spent  many  days  with  Red  trying  to 
discover  the  art  of  the  chlseler. 

One  cold  morning  a  1962  compact  pulled 
into  the  garage.  A  woman  In  her  mid-tlilrtles 
sat  behind  the  wheel  while  her  two  small 
daughters  played  In  the  back  seat.  The  car 
was  a  standard -shift  type  and  the  woman 
complained  that  the  car  was  stuck  in  first 
gear.  She  was  first  approached  by  one  of  the 
two  Negro  gas  pumpers  Red  employs.  Upon 
hearing  the  complaint  the  gas  Jockey  caUed 
over  to  Stan,  Red's  second  mechanic.  Then 
the  ritual  began.  Stan  fiddled  with  the  gear 
shift,  peered  f>erplexed  as  he  looked  under 
the  hood  and  with  weary  resignation  sum- 
moned Red.  Red  reached  into  a  cigar  box  in 
the  office  and  took  two  lollipops  for  the  kids. 
As  he  strode  towards  the  car  he  put  on  what 
he  describee  aa  His  "Ridgervmner  accent": 
"Howdy  maam.  what  seems  to  be  the  trouble? 
As  the  woman  and  Stan  both  described  the 
malady  Red  handed  each  girl  a  lolllfxjp.  Sud- 
denly, with  an  aggrieved  conscience  he  looked 
at  the  woman  and  apologetically  said:  "I'm 
sorry,  maam,  I  hope  I  didn't  ruin  their 
lunch."  The  woman,  overwhelmed  stam- 
mertd,  "Of  course  not."  With  the  con  estab- 
lished, the  sui>er  specialist  went  to  work. 
After  a  lengthy  diagnosis  the  verdict  was  that 
there  was  trouble  in  the  transmission  and 
the  customer  would  have  to  leave  the  car.  The 
abject  female  agreed  and  said  she  could  take 
a  taxi  home.  Red  ever  the  Southern  gentle- 
man, would  hear  none  of  this  and  ordered 
Jimmy,    his    gas-pump    man,    to    drive    the 
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family  home.  Ever  so  touched,  the  lady  re- 
lented. 

The  real  problem  with  the  car  was  a  frozen 
emergency-brake  cable.  If  the  Job  was  done 
honestly  the  cost  would  be  about  eight  dol- 
lars for  freeing  the  frozen  cable  and  lubri- 
cating it.  If  the  cable  had  to  be  replaced  the 
cost  would  be  twenty  dollars.  These  figures 
of  course  are  valid  if  you  are  mysUc  enough 
to  find  a  saint  in  coveralls.  Needless  to  say, 
Red  is  not  a  candidate  for  canonization. 

The  frozen  cable  was  freed  and  lubricated 
within  45  minutes.  Then  the  ciir  was  placed 
on  a  hoist  and  the  pan  and  the  outside  of  the 
pan  was  washed  down  with  gasoline.  The 
strategy  behind  tills  was  to  give  the  Illusion 
that  the  pan  was  removed  and  work  was  done 
inside  the  transmission.  Hours  later  the 
owner  was  called  and  was  told  her  cur  was 
ready.  When  she  arrived  lier  car  was  still  up 
on  the  lift.  Red  pointed  out  his  handiwork, 
explaining  about  replacing  damaged  gaskets 
and  linkage.  The  woman  looked  with  pride  at 
the  spotless  underpinnings  of  the  car  as  If 
she  was  viewing  her  first  sibling's  shiny  back- 
side. The  last  touch  of  finesse  was  to  inform 
the  customer  how  lucky  she  was  to  catch 
the  trouble  before  it  resulted  In  a  major 
transmission  overhaul.  The  price  for  this 
eight-dollar  Job  was  a  mere  $63  including 
labor  and  nonexistent  parts.  The  woman 
smiled,  humbly  offered  her  thanks  and  drove 
off  poorer  and  no  wiser  Into  the  land  of  happy 
motoring. 

After  sf>ending  many  wintry  days  with  Red 
you  came  to  realize  that  the  cold  was  a  great 
ally  of  the  mechanic.  Not  only  does  frigid 
weather  contribute  to  many  malfunctions  in 
cars  but  it  offers  a  great  psychological  edge  to 
the  mechanic.  A  doubting  customer  is  in  a 
poor  bargaining  position  when  he's  con- 
fronted with  mechanical  trouble  on  a  10-de- 
gree  day. 

On  one  such  day  a  young  salesman  drove 
a  1965  model  into  the  garage  complaining 
about  his  car  lurching  to  one  side  when  he 
applied  the  brakes  After  driving  around  the 
block  in  the  car  with  the  customer  Red  diag- 
nosed the  trouble  as  worn-out  brake  linings. 
To  replace  all  four  linings  and  repack  them 
with  grease  Red  estimated  the  cost  at  $85. 
Unlike  the  grateful  housewife  the  man  ques- 
tioned Red's  analysis:  "Come  on.  how  could 
the  brakes  be  worn  out  on  a  1965  car?"  The 
salesman,  like  Hlckey  in  The  Iceman  Cometh. 
spoke  with  that  certain  drummer's  knowl- 
edge that  all  life  was  a  hustle.  His  clothes 
were  very  expensive  but  they  smacked  of 
the  hustler's  idea  of  class.  His  suit  had  a  little 
too  much  splash,  the  black  loafers  a  little 
too  pointy,  his  ring  a  bit  ostentatious.  Notic- 
ing a  stack  of  books  in  the  back  seat  Red 
casually  asked  the  salesman  what  line  he 
was  in.  "I  sell  books  on  Negro  heritage  and 
culture — it's  a  very  rewarding  line.  And  be- 
lieve me.  my  car  is  essential  to  me."  Ob- 
viously, it  was  the  wrong  reply.  Red  looked 
like  he  was  going  to  throw  up. 

Red  stuck  by  his  quoted  price  and  in- 
formed the  salesman  he  covild  have  the  car 
ready  by  that  evening.  "But  how  could  the 
linings  go  in  such  a  new  car?"  the  sales- 
man protested.  Laconically  Red  replied,  "It 
you  want  a  car  to  last  you  should  buy  a 
German  model.  Friend  Detroit  has  to  keep 
the  economy  moving."  Perfect!  The  sales- 
man, confronted  with  the  fact  that  corrup- 
tion is  universal — the  first  commandment 
in  the  hustler's  canon — withered  and  agreed 
to  the  deal.     , 

Henry.  Red's  other  gas  attendant,  moved 
to  put  the  car  in  the  heated  shed.  "Leave  it 
in  the  cold  by  the  curb."  Red  ordered.  "That 
young  punk  will  be  back."  Besides  all  his 
other  demonic  talents,  Red's  understanding 
of  human  nature  could  qualify  him  for  a 
shingle  in  Vienna.  In  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  the  salesman  was  back  asking  If  his 
car  had  been  worked  on  yet.  Receiving  a 
negative  answer  he  asked  if  It  be  all  right  If 
he  ran  it  around  the  corner  to  a  friend  who 


worJcs  on  cars  in  his  spare  time.  Red  couldn't 
have  been  more  understanding.  After  a  de- 
cent Interval  of  a  half  hour  the  salesman 
returned,  his  brakes  still  pulling,  and  In- 
structed Red  to  do  the  Job  and  he  would  be 
by  In  the  evening.  Red  grinned  maliciously 
when  he  left.  "Oh  God.  I  love  to  take  a  guy 
like  that."  he  said. 

Obviously  a  triumph  like  this  was  some- 
thing special  to  him.  "Did  you  liear  him 
about  that  Negro  culture  crap.  That  punk  is 
out  screwing  the  poor  and  then  he  comes  in 
here  telling  me  how  rewarding  It  is.  You 
think  I'm  Just  a  crook."  he  continued,  "why 
don't  you  go  outside  and  ask  my  men  wliat 
kind  of  money  I  pay  them.  Never  mind  about 
the  culture— ask  them  who  feeds  their  wife 
and  kids.  My  men  make  top  dollar  here  but 
I  don't  go  around  telling  anybody  how 
rewarding  it  is.  It's  Just  like  wiien  the  local 
cops  come  in  here  with  their  cars  looking  for 
a  break.  They  pull  their  lousy  little  tin  and 
moan  about  not  being  able  to  find  an  lionest 
mechanic.  The  nerve  of  those  bastards — If 
they  stole  any  more  they'd  need  a  bushel 
basket  to  carry  it  in." 

Indeed  Red  seems  to  have  a  strong  case 
going  lor  liimself.  His  three  employees  say 
they  are  totally  satisfied  with  their  salaries 
and  say  proudly,  "There  Is  always  a  pint  on 
a  cold  day  and  sometlilng  extra  in  the  en- 
velope every  holiday." 

Life  in  America  to  Red  Is  still  a  class 
struggle.  "Look,"  he  said,  "if  a  guy  came 
in  here  in  work  overalls  I  wouldn't  break 
him.  Okay,  I  would  take  lilm  for  a  few  bucks 
but  I  wouldn't  bust  hmi.  I'm  37  years  old 
and  have  a  wife  and  three  rabbits  at  home 
to  feed.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  I  should 
worry  about  some  businessman  driving  a 
$4,000  car  and  his  old  lady  has  a  $3,000  sta- 
tion wagon  sitting  home  in  the  garage.  Sup- 
posing I  went  to  him  to  invest  in  liis  busi- 
ness or  buy  some  real  estate — hell,  I'd  be 
lucky  to  get  out  with  my  pants  on." 

It  was  now  al>out  two  liours  before  the 
shop's  closing  and  Red  decided  "to  fix"  the 
salesman's  car.  Red  felt  the  trouble  was 
moisture  frozen  in  the  brake  linings.  "Damn, 
I  hope  I'm  right — I  want  to  nail  this  guy." 
Red  drove  the  car  at  approximately  25  miles 
per  hour  for  20  minutes  with  one  loot  on 
the  brake  pedal.  One  could  smell  the  linings 
burning.  Repeatedly  Red  brought  the  car  to 
a  full  stop  and  the  pulling  toward  one  side 
became  less  and  less.  If  Red's  theory  was 
correct  the  linings  would  become  hot  enough 
and  melt  the  frozen  water.  After  about  20 
minutes  of  overheating  the  linings,  the  car 
stopped,  proper  and  straight.  Like  a  grease- 
stained  Henry  Hlggins,  Red  reared  back  his 
head  and  roared:  "God,  I  got  him." 

During  the  many  days  I  spent  with  Red 
he  performed  many  operations  that  are  dif- 
ficult to  put  Into  layman's  language.  When 
he  successfully  explained  some  esoteric  tin- 
kering to  me  lie  beamed  with  the  confidence 
of  a  great  teacher.  When  he  failed  to  get 
across  a  point  I  was  looked  uiK>n  as  a  deca- 
dent aristocrat  who  idled  his  hours  away 
In  a  cherry  orchard  and  at  best  sliould  be 
shot.  Afternoons  were  pleasantly  spent  sip- 
ping coffee  laced  with  whiskey  wlille  Red 
expounded  on  the  cynicism  of  life.  When  I 
agreed  with  lilm,  the  afternoons  were  spent 
in  boozy  companionsliip.  When  the  booze 
sparked  my  already  sagging  idealism,  I  re- 
ceived the  courtesy  rendered  an  idiot  son. 

Realizing  my  mechanical  stupidity  he 
began  to  touch  on  broader  subjects.  What 
about  big  business?  Why  do  we  need  period- 
ical wars  to  keep  the  buck  healthy?  Why  did 
I  have  to  approach  a  small-time  operation 
to  get  my  Information?  The  answer  to  him 
was  simple.  If  I  approached  a  big  business 
with  the  proposition  to  look  over  their 
shoxilder  I  would  get  my  stupid  head  blown 
off.  At  hostUe  moments  I  was  a  phony  trying 
to  crucify  a  smaU  businessman.  And  further- 
more, who  did  I  know  among  my  "liijeral 
friends"  who  employed  two  Negroes  out  of 
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a  staff  of  four  and  "paid  them  a  damn  good 
living  wage  to  boot"  After  two  weeics  I 
realized  I  had  no  more  resistance  than  his 
customers.  I  began  to  feel  like  the  Sheriff 
of  Nottingham  censuring  Robin  Hood. 

As  we  spent  more  lime  together  the  mood 
became  more  hostile.  Using  a  term  that  Is 
often  associated  with  the  cops  and  the  under- 
world he  asked  me  If  I  was  stupid  enough  1o 
think  that  everybody  didn't  make  "a  con- 
tract'  In  this  world.  Not  Just  cops  and  rob- 
bers, politicians  and  voters,  governments  and 
governed.  He  challenged  me  on  my  Jack 
Armstrong  hangup  on  sports.  How  many 
sporting  events  in  the  List  five  years  he 
asked  did  I  think  the  fix  "was  In  on'"' 

.'it  other  times  he  scornfully  showed   nie 
how  he  could  turn  a  $7  Job  into  a  $33  tuneup. 
A   customer   pulled   in   with   a   car   that   had 
had  trouble  .starling.  It  was  a  simple  job  <.f 
filing  down  the  points  that  had  closed   be- 
cau.se  of  wear  on  the  cam.  Because  the  points 
didn't   create   a   spark   the   car   only   started 
intermittently.    An    honest   mechanic   would 
file  down  the  points  so  they  wouldn't  lock 
and  create  enough   friction  to  kick  the  car 
over.   Red   "sold"  the  customer  points   and 
plugs  and  charged  for  a  complete  tuneup.  In 
reality  all  he  did  was  file  down  the  points  and 
gas  w"ash  the  plugs  to  make  It  look  like  an 
extensive  job.  Then  there  was  the  luxury  car 
that  had  trouble  starting.  The  car  was  driven 
by  the  kind  of  guy  who  most  disgusted  Red — 
a  fat  cat.  Red's  diagnosis  was  simple  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  customer.  A  new  battery  was 
needed.   The    real    problem    was    that    every 
12-volt    battery    needs    14.3    volts    from    the 
voltage  to  fill  the  battery.  An  adjustment  to 
make    "an    honest    living"    would    cost    any- 
where from  5-5  to  ?7.  Red  sold  a  new  battery 
at  the  price  of  $27  dollars  and  never  adjusted 
the  voltage  regulator.  Within  a  few  days  the 
customer   would   be   having   the   same   prob- 
lem.  On    this    residual-type   basis    the   mark 
would  then  be  sold  a  voltage  regulator  and  a 
generator.  The  price  for  the  whole  shill  would 
be  about  $66  or  an  Illegal  profit  of  $60. 

Endless  hoaxes  were  perpetrated  on  the 
unsuspecting  A  blown  fuse  which  can  be 
replaced  for  a  dollar  is  turned  into  "a  re- 
wiring Job"  of  thirty  dollars.  A  spark  plug 
that  is  grounded  and  running  on  7  Instead 
of  8  cylinders  causing  the  car  to  vibrate  is 
transformed  into  a  carbon  and  valve  Job 
costing  $150.  The  cost  to  replace  a  plug  with 
wiring?  Three  to  four  dollars!  Truly  only  an 
affluent  America  could  offer  a  man  an  illegal 
profit  of  $146  for  15  minutes  work. 

Red's  so-called  "social  conscience"  should 
be  examined.  His  self-defined  morality  comes 
from  the  fact  that  he  is  only  a  robber,  not 
a  robber  baron.  Honesty  Is  geared  on  the 
romantic  notion  that  one  is  only  guilty  if 
he  deals  in  Major  League  corruption.  To  him 
the  "small  guy"  Is  Just  a  victim  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  rich  are  corrupt  and  why  shouldn't 
the  peasant.  Historically  he  is  so  painfully 
right.  Today's  revolutionary  is  tomorrow's 
dictator. 

He  complains  of  the  large  franchise  re- 
pair shops  that  dominate  New  York  State. 
To  him  their  advertising  Is  prolific  and  un- 
fair. The  transmission  business  seems  to  be 
the  heart  transplant  of  the  car  industry.  It 
Is  the  prime  organ  of  the  automobile.  When 
it  goes  the  car  has  been  sentenced  to  death. 
The  death  of  the  transmission  has  the  final- 
ity of  cancer.  But  according  to  Red  the  death 
sentence  in  this  town  has  been  passed  on 
many  a  healthy  patient. 

According  to  Red  the  franchise  outlets 
put  forth  misleading  ads.  The  ads  state  your 
transmission  trouble  may  be  ciscovered  for  as 
low  as  S35.  What  they  dont  state  is  that  all 
they  will  be  is  discovered.  Curing  them  Is 
something  else  again.  The  unsuspecting 
sucker  thinks  the  low  quoted  price  Includes 
repairs.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that 
when  your  transmission  is  disassembled  the 
repair  price  Is  often  quoted  near  two  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  consumer's  option  accord- 
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Ing  to  Red  Is  that  youi  either  buy  the  price 
or  you  have  your  car  towed  away  to  another 
swindler  with  a  dismantled  transmission  In 
your  trunk. 

One  of  Red's  favorite  stories  Is  that  of 
a  car  which  had  Its  passing  gear  linkage 
disconnected.  The  car  In  question  was  ex- 
amined by  the  Better  Business  Bureau  and  a 
qualified  mechanic  and  found  totally  fit  ex- 
cept for  this  minor  rtpalr. 

After  traveling  to  80  franchise  shops  77 
of  them  recommended  a  major  overhaul  cost- 
ing anywhere  from  »126  to  $285  Tliree  honest 
men  were  found  on  thlfe  quest.  One  connected 
the  linkage  for  $4.  ailother  for  $2  and  the 
last  found  the  service  )so  menial  he  did  It  on 
the  house.  ' 

Red  also  dellghu  lii  telling  the  story  of 
a  franchise  dealer  wpo  quoted  a  price  of 
9212  for  repairs  to  customers  over  the  phone. 
When  the  Irate  custoi»er  arrived  at  the  deal- 
er's he  heard  the  same  voice  quoting  the 
exact  same  price  and  the  exact  same  needed 
work  to  another  mark  over  the  phone.  The 
would-be  sucker  pulled  a  revolver  and 
woupded  his  tormentpr  In  the  shoulder.  To 
Red  tbls  Is  something, of  a  parable  about  the 
corruption  of  big  bu.^lness. 
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STUDY  OP  AUTO  INSURANCE  RATES 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10,  1968 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  to  read  in  a  Cleveland  news- 
paper this  morning  that  auto  insurance 
rates  were  going  up  7.9  percent  in  the 
Cleveland  area.  THis  rate  increase  was 
brought  about  by  the  action  of  a  Cincin- 
nati insurance  ratiitg  board  and  directly 
affects  the  rates  paid  by  100,000  Greater 
Cleveland  motorista. 

This  latest  increase  is  just  one  in  a 
long  series  of  rate  Increases  over  recent 
years.  These  continual  burdensome  rate 
Increases  have  convinced  the  American 
people  and  the  Congress  that  something 
Is  drastically  wrong  with  the  present  sys- 
tem and  operation  of  auto  insurance  in 
America. 

A  little  earlier  tliit  year,  on  May  22,  the 
Congress  passed  a  law  autliorizing  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  make  a 
study  and  review  ot  the  operation  of  our 
present  auto  insurance  system  with  the 
purpose  in  mind  of  making  recommenda- 
tions for  the  overhaul  and  improvement 
of  the  system.  I 

Unfortunately,  although  the  study  has 
been  authorized,  noi  money  has  been  pro- 
vided yet.  The  administration  is  asking 
for  $2  million  for  the  study  to  be  done  in 
2  years.  I  am  requesting  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Commiittee  to  take  imme- 
diate action  to  Insure  that  the  study  is 
funded  this  year. 

In  addition,  I  am  contacting  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportjation  and  requesting 
that,  through  an  iihmediate  application 
of  resources,  the  study  be  completed 
within  a  year,  so  that  action  to  improve 
the  auto  insurance  system  can  be  taken 
in  the  near  future. 

The  American  people,  who  are  endur- 
ing auto  insurance  rate  increases  every 
few  months,  cannot  wait  2  years  for  a 
study  to  be  completed.  Action  is  needed 
now,  today,  before  the  system  becomes 
any  more  burdensome. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  i.of7isiAnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
draw  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  to 
an  article  appearing  in  the  Jime  29  issue 
of  the  Washington  Daily  News,  page  10, 
headed  "ABM  No  Defense  Against  Cuba." 
In  the  light  of  these  revelations,  it  is 
apparent  that  Cuba  continues  to  consti- 
tute a  major  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  Not  only  are  the  military 
implications  grave,  but  the  financial  bur- 
den to  the  American  taxpayer  is  most 
alarming,  particularly  at  this  time  with 
the  difficulty  in  the  national  economy. 
So  long  as  the  Castro  government  and 
the  Soviet  buildup  continues  in  Cuba, 
there  will  be  a  real  threat  to  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  hemisphere.  With  a 
democratic  government  in  Cuba,  these 
countries  need  not  have  any  fear. 

But  from  where  is  this  democratic  gov- 
ernment to  come?  What  of  the  Cubans 
themselves?  The  thousands  of  refugees 
that  swell  the  population  of  Florida  and 
other  parts  of  our  country  know  the  real- 
ity of  the  Castro  threat  and  they  desire 
to  remove  this  tyranny  and  the  stain  of 
communism  from  their  homeland.  As 
loyal  Cubans  they  wish  to  make  this  re- 
moval a  Cuban  venture. 

Foremost  in  the  arguments  for  such  a 
move  is  the  knowledge  that  there  is  uni- 
fication among  the  Cuban  refugees  and 
approval  of  the  underground  fighters  in 
Cuba. 

I  have  a  proclamation  issued  on  June 
20,  1962.  in  Havana,  and  signed  by  the 
major  groups  of  the  underground  now 
fighting  in  Cuba.  The  signers  of  this 
proclamation  represent  45.000  under- 
ground fighters.  That  these  groups  are 
genuine  can  be  attested  by  the  fact  that 
75  of  their  members  were  identified  and 
have  been  since  murdered  by  Castro. 

This  proclamation  pledges  the  sup- 
port of  the  underground  and  offers  the 
provisional  presidency  to  Mario  Garcia 
Kohly.  leader  of  the  United  Organiza- 
tions for  the  Liberation  of  Cuba.  It  begs 
him  to  form  a  government  in  exile. 

Senor  Kohly 's  group  is  a  union  of  96 
Cuban  refugee  groups  embracing  about 
118.000  refugees.  The  program  of  the 
group  is  contained  in  a  document  en- 
titled "Message  to  the  People  of  Cuba." 
I  believe  this  should  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members,  since  the 
various  proposals  dealing  with  a  govern- 
ment in  exile  have  all  been  rejected  be- 
cause of  the  supposed  lack  of  unity  be- 
tween the  refugees  and  the  underground. 
These  documents  reflect  a  high  degree 
of  union  among  a  minimum  118.000 
refugees  and  45,000  underground  fighters. 
This  seems  to  be  a  significant  unification, 
and  one  worthy  of  serious  consideration 
by  our  Government.  I  believe  that  selec- 
tion of  a  leader  is  a  matter  to  be  decided 
by  the  Cubans  themselves.  I  believe,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  only  by  the  free  selection  of 
their  own  leader  can  the  Cuban  refugees 
hope  to  remain  united  in  their  deter- 
mined effort  to  restore  liberty  to  their 
enslaved  homeland.  It  is  very   obvious 


that  they  have  made  their  selection  in 
Senor  Mario  Garcia  Kohly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  sidestep  or  ex- 
plain away  popular  sentiment,  nor  can 
we  any  longer  evade  the  issue  of  the 
necessity  for  the  restoration  of  a  free 
Cuba.  Only  by  restoration  of  an  anti- 
Communist  government  in  Cuba  can  the 
threat  to  such  countries  as  Bolivia.  Haiti, 
Dominican  Republic,  and  all  of  Latin 
America  be  removed. 

Our  Government  has  delayed  long 
enough  and  must  now  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  recognition  of  the  exile 
government  of  Senor  Mario  Garcia 
Kohly  and  the  Cuban  military  junta, 
which  has  been  formed  at  the  request  of. 
and  selected  by.  the  free  Cubans 
themselves. 

The  news  account,  the  proclamation. 
Senor  Kohly's  address,  and  the  release 
of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  follow: 
I  From    the    Washington    (D.C.)    Dally    News. 
June  29.  1968] 

Protection  Against  Chinesx  Missile,  but 
ABM  No  Defense  Against  Cuba 

(By  Mike  MlUer) 

As  currently  designed,  the  Sentinel  Antl- 
BalUstlc  Missile  system  could  protect  the  U.S. 
against  missiles  fired  from  Red  China  6000 
miles  away — but  not  from  any  missiles  that 
might  be  fired  from  Cuba  90  miles  away. 

That's  what  Army  officials  have  told  the 
House  Defense  Appropriations  Sub-commit- 
tee, according  to  testimony  the  Sub-commlt- 
lee  made  public  today. 

Lt.  Gen.  A.  D.  Starblrd  said  Sentinel  would 
not  defend  against  potential  missile  threats 
from  Cuba  because  "it  would  not  have  the 
over-all  country-wide  coverage  that  you  can 
get  by  looking  out  (by  radar)  and  catching 
the  missile  coming  In  from  a  long  distance." 

Nor  are  there  any  other  U.S.  defensive  sys- 
tems to  stop  a  missile  attack  from  Cuba.  In 
response  to  Subcommittee  Inquires,  the 
Army  supplied  this  statement  for  the  record 
of  the  hearings: 

"The  Army  has  no  active  defense  today 
ag:iinst  a  missile  aimed  at  the  United  States 
from  Cuba  once  the  missile  Is  launched." 

The  Army  added  that  an  additional  Spartan 
missile  site  with  accompanying  radar  Instal- 
lations at  an  undisclosed  location  "would  be 
required  to  protect  Florida  against  Cuban- 
based  ballistic  missiles." 

But  no  plans  were  disclosed  to  provide  that 
additional  site. 

The  Spartan  will  be  the  long-range  mlssUe 
of  the  Sentinel  system.  A  shorter-range  de- 
fensive missile  will  be  known  as  the  Sprint. 

There  have  been  no  confirmed  reports  of 
strategic  offensive  missiles  In  Cuba  since  1962 
when  the  late  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
successfully  demanded  removal  from  the 
Island  of  Imported  Soviet  missiles.  But  Rep. 
Robert  L.  P.  Slkes  (D.,  Fla.)  raised  the  pos- 
sibility during  the  recent  hearings  of  a  re- 
currence of  the  1961  crisis. 

Scientists  estimated  In  1962  that  the  mis- 
siles in  Cuba  could  hit  the  US.  mainland 
less  than  five  minutes  after  launching. 

Gen.  Starblrd  also  said  Sentinel  would  have 
only  limited  effect  against  the  Fractional 
Orbital  Bombardment  System  Russia  is  re- 
ported to  be  developing.  FOBS  would  ap- 
proach the  U.S.  on  a  low  trajectory  designed 
to  cut  down  radar  warning  time. 

Gen.  Starblrd  said  it  would  be  possible  to 
design  Sentinel  to  defend  against  both  FOBS 
and  missiles  fired  from  Rtisslan  submarines 
off  the  U.S.  coast.  But  this  would  require 
more  ABMs  than  currently  planned,  the  Army 
said. 

The  Defense  Department  has  said  there  will 
be  15  to  20  missile  batteries  In  the  $6.6  billion 
Sentinel  system.  Thirteen  potential  sites  are 
being  surveyed,  the  closest  to  Cuba  being  the 
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Albany,  Ga.,  area.  Sentinel  Is  scheduled  to  be- 
come fully  operational  in  five  or  six  years. 

Proclamation 

In  a  certain  place  In  the  city  of  Havana, 
Cuba,  on  the  20th  day  of  the  month  of  June 
1962,  and  made  mandatory  by  the  agreement 
taken  by  the  signers  of  this  document,  we 
proceed  to  draw  the  same.  This  agreement 
will  be  signed  by  the  directors  of  each  or- 
ganization as  the  circumstances  will  permit. 

The  agreements  taken  heretofore  and  rati- 
fied in  this  document  :ire  the  following: 

1.  Tlie  directors  of  the  clandestine  organi- 
zation Christian  Civic  Military  Junta,  which 
was  organized  on  the  24th  of  August  1960, 
after  having  brought  about  the  unification 
of  nine  other  organizations  who  were  fighting 
In  the  underground  against  the  communism 
established  in  our  country,  make  another 
patriotic  advance  in  obtaining  the  incorpo- 
ration in  this  organization  of  the  remaining 
six  organizations  which  have  signed  this 
document. 

2.  We,  the  signers  of  this  document,  re- 
sponsibility state  that  in  so  doing  we  have 
pledged  the  unity  of  the  major  organizations 
existing  within  Cuba. 

This  union  of  organizations  consists  of  ap- 
proximately 46.000  men  and  women.  Apart 
from  the  90  per  cent  of  the  citizens  who  are 
against  the  regime  which  tyrannizes  our 
country,  there  may  be  some  small  groups 
which,  while  they  deserve  our  complete  re- 
spect because  of  their  love  of  country  and 
the  courage  they  have  shown  in  the  strug- 
gle, are  not  effectively  organized. 

3.  We,  the  signers  of  this  docimient.  here- 
by state  that  we  do  not  recognize  any  rep- 
resentative of  these  organizations  operating 
In  exile,  leaving  our  militant  men  to  their 
own  struggle. 

4.  We  make  one  exception  to  paragraph  3 
above  of  this  document,  the  foreign-based 
representative  of  the  Christian  Civic  Military 
Junta.  Col.  Jose  Pineiro  Paez. 

5.  We  designate  as  command  in  chief  in- 
side Cuba.  Col.  (deleted),  who  will  at  all 
times  take  whatever  measures  he  deems  best 
to  accomplish  the  overthrow  of  the  Com- 
munist regime,  and  who  will  report  to  the 
signers  of  this  document  as  circumstances 
permit. 

6.  In  accordance  with  the  information  in 
the  possession  of  the  signers  of  this  docu- 
ment, and  especially  so  because  of  the  re- 
porU  furnished  by  the  foreign-based  repre- 
sentative of  the  ChrlsUan  Civic  Military 
Junta,  Col.  Jose  Pineiro  Paez,  we  make  the 
following  special  agreement  which  states: 

SPECIAL  agreement 

The  signers  of  this  doctunent,  who  repre- 
sent the  organizations  which  signed  the  body 
of  this  document  and  which  represents  the 
majority  union  of  all  the  major  organiza- 
tions who  are  fighting  inside  of  Cuba,  agree 
and  accept  that  Sr.  Mario  Garcia  Kohly  oc- 
cupy the  provisional  presidency  of  our  coun- 
try during  the  struggle  against  communism 
which  tjT-annizes  it,  as  well  as  during  the 
period  following  liberation. 

7.  It  is  agreed  by  the  signers  of  this  docu- 
ment to  recognize  as  the  only  foreign  based 
representative  of  the  unity  inside  of  Cuba, 
hereinafter  to  be  known  by  the  name  of 
Christian  Civic  Military  Junta,  Col.  Jose  Pi- 
neiro Paez,  to  whom  this  Document  will  be 
sent,  through  whatever  secure  means  i-are 
available  to  us,  with  a  request  that  he  make 
this  document  known,  omitting  the  names 
of  the  signers  in  order  to  protect  the  lives  of 
the  signers,  and  to  speclaUy  advise  Sr.  Mario 
Oarcia  Kohly,  of  the  decision  taken  by  the 
signers  with  an  appeal  to  his  patriotism  to 
accept  this  honorable  mission  and  assure 
him  of  our  heartfelt  desires  that  he  may  be 
able  to  quickly  obtain  the  necessary  support 
so  that  we  start  the  final  struggle  for  the 
liberation  of  our  coxmtry,  at  which  time  we 
will  proclaim  on  our  soil  the  establishment 
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of     a     provisional     government    under    his 
direction. 

8.  The  signers  of  this  union  of  organiza- 
tion will  append  their  signatures  on  the 
reverse  side  of  this  i>age. 

list  or    SIGNERS 

Christian  Civic  Military  Junta,  signed  by 
the  Commander-in-Chief;  Anti-Communist 
Youth  of  America,  the  national  director; 
Revolutionary  Air  Forces,  national  director; 
Democratic  Christian  Movement,  national  di- 
rector; Revolutionary  Recuperation  Move- 
ment, national  director;  Free  Workers  of 
Cuba,  national  director;  and  the  Anti-Com- 
munist Movement  of  the  People,  national 
director. 


Mario  Garcia  Kohlv's  Message  to  the 

People  of  Cuba.  August  1962 
I  listened  to  Fidel  Castro's  hypocritical 
speech  in  which  he  said,  "Arms  •  *  •  arms 
lor  what?"  from  within  the  prison  bars 
where  I  had  been  taken  that  same  afternoon, 
accused  of  the  terrible  crime  of  having  re- 
fused to  cooperate  with  the  "26  of  July  rev- 
olution," a  movement  I  considered  too  Com- 
munist and  felt,  therefore,  my  duty  to  com- 
bat. Three  days  later  I  was  able  to  escape  to 
the  United  StaUs  due  to  the  disorder  prev- 
alent during  those  first  da>s  of  January  of 
1969 

I  think  It  Is  Important  to  strebs  this  point, 
m  view  of  the  arrival  to  the  North  American 
shores  of  so  many  last-minute  so-called  "re- 
pentants. "  About  6  months  had  gone  by, 
when  the  first  disillusioned  Castro  follower, 
convinced  of  the  treason  to  the  people  of 
Cuba  perpetrated  by  the  Castro  brothers, 
came  to  Florida.  1  am  referring  to  Col.  Pedro 
Diaz  Lanz,  commander  In  chief  of  the  rebel 
air  forces  (an  old  personal  friend  of  mine). 
Upon  his  arrival,  he  found  that  we  were  al- 
ready conspiring  in  Miami.  After  many  con- 
ferences held  in  my  home  in  Coral  Gables, 
a  small  group  of  us  began  work  to  create  the 
first  organized  antl-Communlst  force.  In 
those  days,  the  American  people,  and  why 
deny  It,  even  the  greater  part  of  the  Cuban 
people,  still  believed  In  Castro's  promises, 
and  our  work  was  very  difficult.  We  were  even 
badly  looked  upon  by  the  local  authorities. 
and  harrassed  by  the  "barbudos,"  who  about 
the  time  ran  about  the  streets  of  Miami  as  if 
it  were  an  extension  of  Havana. 

Uttle  by  little  other  Cubans  began  to  ar- 
rive, and  our  organization  grew;  we  had  con- 
ferences, press  meetings,  and  began  to  create 
an  antl-revolutlonary,  anti-Communist  feel- 
ing in  exile.  When  our  efforts  seemed  about 
to  crystallize,  I  came  to  Washington  on  the 
lOth  of  June,  1960,  to  arrange  to  obtain  eco- 
nomic help  with  which  to  obtain  arms  and 
launch  a  strong  Invasion,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  Commujilst  regime.  In  Washington,  I 
heard  many  encouraging  statements  and 
promises  of  help,  messages  of  hope,  which  I 
was  to  pass  on  to  our  compatriots  in  exile. 
The  U.S.  presidential  elections  were  close  at 
hand  and  this  made  my  work  all  the  more 
difficult.  Neither  of  the  two  great  political 
parties  appeared  to  have  an  Interest  In  taking 
the  initiative  In  declaring  Castro's  misman- 
agement of  the  Cuban  Government,  "an  en- 
emy of  democracy,"  and  there  were  many  who 
thought  there  was  the  possibility  of  "coex- 
istence" with  Castro. 

But  about  this  time  an  unexpected  event 
totally  changed  the  destiny  of  our  beloved 
country. 

The  arrival  in  the  United  States  of  a 
group  of  men,  who  tmtll  a  few  days  before 
their  arrival  as  political  refugees,  had  been 
praising  and  even  actively  participating  in 
the  anti-American,  antl-democfatlc,  antl- 
Judlclal,  and  antl-Cut>an  measures  of  Cae- 
tros  and  Mlro  Cardona's  government.  With 
them  also  arrived,  the  famous  theory  of  the 
ex-Ambassador  of  the  United  States  to  Cu- 
ba. Mr.  Phillip  Bonsai,  who  popularized 
■Pldellsmo  without  Fidel"  and  coined  the 
phrase  of   the   "betrayed   revolution."   Protn 
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that  moment  on,  only  those  "last-minute  re- 
pentants, "  founders  of  the  Revolutionary 
Democratic  Front,  and  later,  the  Revolu- 
tionary Council,  were  able  to  obtain  the 
friendly  ear  of  the  State  Department  and  the 
CIA. 

The  true  antl-Communlst  Cubans  fell  Into 
disgrace.  We  were  all  labeled  "Batlstianos" 
(even  though  we  were  not),  as  if  this  were 
the  worst  and  most  offensive  accusation,  as 
If  we  carried  on  our  foreheads  the  mark  of 
Cain,  or  as  If  all  of  us  were  responsible  for 
"the  imaginary  20,000  deal,"  with  which  the 
communistic  propaganda  of  "the  26th  of 
July"  tried  to  stain  the  good  name  and  de- 
Rtruy  the  morale  of  the  honorable  national 
Cuban  Army,  the  only  bulwark  of  our 
nation  against  the  Marxist  Intentions  of 
the  Castro  brothers. 

However,   we   did   not  give  up  our  efforts 
to   liberate  the   fatherland   which   these  so- 
called    "last    minute    repentants"    tried    to 
maintain  under  Communist  subjugation,  as- 
suming   all    the    rights    to    form    the    "ex- 
clusive    club     of     patriots"'     wherein,     the 
only  ones  who  could  participate,  were  thoee 
who    only    a    short    time    ago,    had    dishon- 
ored the  sacred  memory  and  patriotic  Ideals 
of   Marti.  Of   the  Republic   which  had   been 
founded   with   so   many   sacrifices   and   such 
lavish   heroism   by   the   Maceos,   the   Calixto 
Garcia,    Agramonte,    and    Cespedes.    and    so 
many  other  great  patriots,  to  turn  Cuba  into 
a  sad   appendage   of  despotic   Soviet  Russia. 
After  the  fruitless  Invasion  of  the  17th  of 
April,    which    could    really    be    called    "the 
betrayed  Invasion,"  90  organizations  or  anti- 
Communist  groups,  united  around  the  politi- 
cal,   economic,    and   social    platform,    which 
during    my    almost   3    years    as    an    exile    in 
Washington,    I   had    been   developing.    Thus 
was  created  the  first  union  or  force  of  large 
antl-Communlst   sectors    under    the   banner 
of  the  United  Organizations  for  the  Libera- 
tion   of    Cuba.    This    platform    has    as    its 
fundamental   basis,   the  return  to  the   1940 
Cuban   Constitution,   which    is   an    example, 
without  equal,   of   liberty   and   true  democ- 
racy— absolute  respect  for  the  rights  of  man 
as  guaranteed  by  our  constitution,  such  as 
the    pursuit    of    happiness,    economic    well- 
being,  freedom  of  expression,  of  reunion,  and 
equality  of  all  men  before  the  law.  We  call 
for  breaking  of  relations  with  the  Communist 
countries    and   reestabllshment   of   relations 
with   all  free  governments;    alKOlute  respect 
of    international    treaties    and    obligations; 
respect    of   private    property;    absolute   free- 
dom of  worship;    reorganization  of  political 
parties  and  prompt  elections  supervised  by 
the   Organization  of   American   States,   as   a 
guarantee  of  our  confidence  in  the  good  sense 
of  the  democratic   and   Christian   principles 
of    our   people,   who   will   repudiate   without 
any   doubt,    in   a    free   election,   all   Marxist. 
anti-Cuban  and  antl-Chrlstian  theories. 

Although  we  have  made  studies  and  great 
preparations,    which    have    been    conUnued. 
we    cannot   speak   here   about   military   mat- 
ters   With    which    to    put   an    end    to   com- 
munism   in    Cuba.    We    have    always    con- 
sidered that  success  will  be  ours  and  in  the 
not    too    distant    future,    we   will    return    to 
our    beloved    country.    It    was    not     enough, 
therefore,  to  dedicate  our  sleepless  hours  and 
our  efforts  to  the  overthrow  of  Castro,  it  was 
necessary  also  to  think  about  the  future  of 
Cuba,  destroyed,   vandalized,   bankrupt   and 
bled  white,  by  these  traitors  who  had  brought 
Cuba     to    ruin.     I    put    this     responsibihty 
equally   on   the    Castros   and   the   Cardonas, 
who  sold  our  country   to  the  Sino-Russi.in 
Communists  as  well  as  on  the  "last  minute 
repentant  exiles,'"   who  with  their  music   of 
"a    betrayed    revolution"    and    their    .tberra- 
tions    of    being    the    only    ones    capable    of 
directing  the  liberation  movement,  in  spite 
of  the  total  repudiation  by  most  of  the  exiles, 
delayed    the    true    revolution.    We    cannot, 
upon  returnuie  to  Cuba,  begin  to  improvise 
formulas,   study   plans,   make   promises   and 
ask   for   votes   of   confidence,   as   Castro  did. 
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Cuban  sugar  In- 
fe  must  not  forget 


For  these  reasons  the  n^ited  Organizations 
for  th«  Liberation  of  Cuba  have  accepted, 
along  with  the  authorttlea  of  this  country, 
our  plans  and  studies  for  the  ex;onorolc 
transformation  of  Cuba  ^hlch  will  make  our 
country  one  of  the  rnoet  prosperous  of  the 
Americas.  | 

Here  are  the  salient  points  of  our  pro- 
grams, which,  for  obvtojiis  reasons,  cannot 
be  stated  In  great  detail:: 

We  have  prepared  a  biidget  of  $1.5  billion 
which  will  be  obtained  :ln  an  advance  on 
the  sugar  differential  an4  which  will  be  dis- 
tributed In   the  following  manner: 

1.  Emergency  asslstancfc  ($50  million)  :  To 
take  care  of  the  victims  m  this  Communist 
impKjeed  civil  war.  These  funds  will  be  used 
to  obtain  and  distribute,  food,  medicines, 
clothing  and  to  lend  assistance  to  tlie  people 
of  Cuba.  Including  tempqrary  housing. 

2.  Public  works  progrsim  ($200  million): 
These  funds  will  be  Immediately  used  in  the 
reconstruction  of  roads  iind  bridges,  creat- 
ing immediate  work  in  ail  the  Mx  provinces. 

3.  P\ibllc  education  (ilOO  million):  We 
will  establish  in  .oil  rural  nreas.  high  schools. 
technlcAl'schools  as  well  as  a  university  In 
each  pfiSVlnce.  The  schiol  must  come  to 
the  people,  tlicy  cannot  oe  .asked  to  come  to 
Havana  to  obtain  their  education.  Prefer- 
ential .attention  will  be  |glven  In  this  pro- 
gr.am  to  vocational  schoc 

4.  Modernization  of  th 
dustry  ($100  million):  V 
that  Cuba  Is  predominantly  a  producer  of 
stjgar.  Our  Government)  will  establish  a 
credit  of  $100  million  to  be  employed  In  the 
modernization  of  our  first  Industry  through 
the  extension  of  credit!  facilities  to  the 
"colonos"  (Independent  stigar  cane  growers) 
and  to  the  "hacendados'j  (owners  of  sugar 
mills)  whose  properties  hive  suffered  greatly 
due  to  the  Communist  occupation  of  Cuba 
and  which  are  today  in  grsat  need  of  repairs. 
It  Is  necessary,  it  Is  imperative,  that  Cuba 
may  be  able  to  compete  1  ?  the  future  world 
market,  and  only  with  4  total  moderniza- 
tion, can  we  hope  to  sell  o(ur  sugars  at  a  com- 
petitive price  In  the  wor  d  market  and  pay 
the  decent  salaries  which  our  Cuban  workers 
are  entitled  *x)  receive. 

5.  Construction  of  hot;ls  and  promotion 
of  tourism  ($50  million)  It  h;is  been  said, 
and  truly  so,  that  tourlSm  was  the  second 
largest  money  crop  In  CUba,  second  only  to 
sugar.  After  the  defeat  pf  the  Communist 
•"Barbudos."  there  Is  noj  doubt  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  tolirists  will  come  to 
Cuba  to  see  the  transfornlatlon  of  a  Commu- 
nist satellite  Into  a  clviuied  nation.  We  will 
need  many  hotels  In  which  to  lodge  this 
great  flood  of  tourism  which  will  favor  our 
Incipient  economy  greatljj. 

6.  The  People's  Bank  (^00  million)  :  This 
bank  will  be  different  from  any  bank  In  the 
world.  It  shall  constitute  a  risk  which  the 
Government  of  Cuba  sha^  assume,  based  on 
the  good  faith  of  our  fleople.  I  believe  In 
the  good  faith  of  the  (fuban  people.  This 
bank  will  serve,  so  that  Ijhose  persons,  those 
thousands  of  honest  Cubins  with  good  repu- 
tations with  conslderatjle  knowledge  and 
training,  and  a  desire  to  live  with  dignity, 
may  obtain  credit  to  estafclish  themselves  in 
small  industry  or  businesk,  even  though  they 
may  be  lacking  in  the  u»ual  guarantees  de- 
manded by  the  commerilal  banks  for  tWs 
type  of  operation.  This  bank  will  lend  $60 
to  $100  to  a  humble  piasant,  whose  only 
aspiration  is  to  purchase  a  pushcart  from 
which  to  sell  fruits  and  Vegetables,  or  $5,000 
to  $10,000  to  a  small  business  man  who 
wishes  to  operate  a  grocery  store,  a  shoe 
store  or  a  small  general  sjtore.  No  longer  will 
Cubans  with  Initiative  fall  Into  the  hands  of 
the  moneylenders  or  dep^end  upon  political 
appointments  in  order  to  Obtain  the  means  of 
supporting  their  families. 

The  Peoples'  Bank  will  create  in  Cuba  a 
new  class  of  small  merchants  and  Industrial- 
ists and  will  give  employiAent  and  the  means 
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of  earning  a  liyellhood  to  those  Cubans  who 
have  been  forgotten  by  our  governments  and 
our  capitalists.  This  will  be  the  future  mid- 
dle class  of  Cuba,  the  greatest  bulwark 
against  Communist  penetration.  To  im- 
plant this  ideal  we  will  be  dedicated  without 
rest. 

7.  The  land  bank  ($500  million)  :  The 
agrarliin  reform  established  by  the  Castroa 
constitutes,  m  our  opinion,  a  theft  and  a 
cruel  fraud  perpetrated  upKin  the  Cuban 
farmers.  We  cannot  accept  that  one  Cuban's 
farm  should  be  taken  away  from  him,  to 
promise  It.  or  give  It  to  another.  This  Is 
exactly  what  Castro  has  done.  Therefore,  we 
will  establish  the  Land  Bank  with  a  credit 
of  $500  million  so  that  the  Government, 
through  this  bank,  may  acquire  sufficient  va- 
cant land  to  parcel  Into  lots  and  sell  on  long- 
term  credit  to  the  Cuban  farmer.  Under  this 
plan,  the  farmers  will  receive  land  and  they 
will  own  the  titles  to  their  property,  titles 
which  Castro  promised  them  and  never  gave 
them. 

8.  The  capitalist  manifesto  ($200  million) : 
One  of  our  greatest  preoccupations  will  be 
the  industrialization  of  Cuba  and  the  crea- 
tion of  great  sources  of  work.  Here  we  will 
develop  great  sources  of  employment  Instead 
of  Just  work.  To  this  end  and  to  make  the 
workers  and  the  people  of  Cuba  copartlcl- 
pants  in  the  wealth  of  the  national  produc- 
tion, we  shall  establish  an  oSlclal  institution 
directed  by  delegates  from  each  of  the  bank 
members  of  the  Cuban  Clearing  House  and 
a  delegate  from  the  National  Bank  of  Cuba. 
This  institution  will  have  as  its  objective 
the  study  of  every  projected  new  Industry 
requiring  Investment  of  Cuban  capital,  and 
may  participate  through  the  piu-chase  of 
the  common  stocks  In  any  of  the  new  enter- 
pri.ses,  up  to  50  p>ercent  of  the  capital  re- 
quired. The  main  concern  of  almost  all 
foreign  industrialists  and  investors  Is  the 
fear  of  expropriation  of  their  industries  or 
Investments  as  has  happened  In  Cuba,  Mex- 
ico, and  Brazil.  We  believe  that  our  plan 
will  help  to  vanquish  these  false  fears.  In- 
sofar as  the  future  Cuba,  for  once  they  know 
that  through  this  institution  the  Cuban 
people  themselves,  being  copartlclpants,  will 
become  their  best  defense  against  any  at- 
tempt of  expropriation  on  the  part  of  any 
future  government  in  our  country.  With 
the  creation  of  this  institution,  we  expect 
to  attract  thousands  of  new  industries  which 
will  bring  employment  and  prosperity  to  our 
citizens.  Our  plan  does  not  end  here.  This 
plan  might  be  called  the  "capitalist  mani- 
festo" in  opposition  to  the  "Communist 
manifesto"  of  Karl  Marx,  which  preached 
the  destruction  of  capitalism  as  the  only 
means  to  bring  happiness  to  the  people.  The 
shares  of  this  bank  will  not  be  the  property 
of  the  Goveriunent.  We  are  not  creating  a 
state  monopoly,  these  shares  will  be  sold 
exclusively  to  the  people  of  Cuba.  They 
win  be  sold  with  the  same  right  to  pay  for 
the  shares  subscribed,  with  the  same  facili- 
ties which,  before  Castro,  they  were  able  to 
buy  a  house  under  an  FHA  plan;  that  Is.  on 
long  terms,  and  with  the  added  advantage  of 
being  able  to  receive  dividends  on  the  shares 
subscribed.  Including  the  unpaid  balance. 
In  this  manner,  each  Cuban  will  be  able 
to  subscribe  to,  and  In  the  future  be  the 
absolute  owner  of,  a  number  of  shares  which 
represent  the  Cuban  participation  In  all  the 
Industries  of  the  country.  These  shares  will 
be,  and  will  constitute,  a  safeguard  for  the 
aged,  as  assistance  In  times  of  need,  and  of 
pride  In  the  possession  of  a  share  of  the 
national  wealth.  For  this  purpose  as  we 
have  stated,  we  will  devote  S200  million 
which  win  be  doubled  by  the  foreign  Invest- 
ments In  Cuba,  allowing  the  Immediate  crea- 
tion of  new  industries  with  a  value  of  $400 
million.  As  these  shares  are  subscribed  and 
paid  for,  new  financing  of  other  industries 
can  take  place. 

It  we  hAve  extended  ourselves  in  the  ex- 
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planatlon  of  our  "capitalist  manifesto," 
which  distributes  the  national  wealth 
amongst  all  of  the  Cubans,  based  on  sound 
capitalist  principles,  and  we  have  extended 
ourselves  In  talking  about  the  "land  bank," 
to  help  the  Cuban  farmer,  those  farmers  who 
have  been  so  villainously  fooled  by  the  Cas- 
tro's Communists  with  their  unfulfilled 
promises.  If  we  have  gone  Into  great  detail  la 
the  exposition  of  "the  p>eople's  bank",  yes, 
the  bank  of  the  people  of  Cuba,  we  are  not 
offering  any  excuses.  We  want  the  people  of 
Cuba  to  understand  well,  that  very  much  to 
the  contrary  of  wanting  to  turn  back  the 
hands  of  the  clock  of  time  to  the  Cuba  of 
yesterday,  we  want  to  carry  to  Cuba  the 
true  revolution,  the  one  she  desires,  which 
she  never  had.  the  revolution  to  redeem  the 
Cuban  people  from  economic  dependency,  to 
bring  the  economic  Independence  which  will 
permit  them  to  live  proudly  as  Cubans. 

We  want  the  man  of  the  new  Cuba  to  be  a 
cultured  man.  prepared  to  develop  the  mis- 
sion which  destiny  has  reserved  for  him  in 
the  history  of  the  Americas.  Therefore,  our 
reasons,  to  establish  sp>eclallzed  schools. 

The  reason  we  will  establish  "the  people's 
bank,"  Is  so  that  the  Cuban  people,  with 
their  capacity  for  bettering  their  condition 
in  life,  win  never  again  be  pariahs  searching 
after  small  Government  Jobs,  depending  on 
fKJlltlcal  sergeants  or  selling  their  votes — 
that  sacred  right  guaranteed  under  our 
Constitution.  We  do  not  want  to  see  the 
farmer  of  the  future,  living,  like  they  have 
lived  until  the  present,  almost  like  slaves, 
without  a  small  piece  of  land  and  always  so 
mistreated.  No.  we  want  the  Cuban  farmer 
to  feel  proud  of  being  a  "guajlro",  we  want 
liim  to  be  the  owner,  the  real  owner,  of  the 
land  he  works.  But  we  also  want  him  to 
work  It  with  the  pride  of  knowing  that  if 
the  Cuban  nation  has  helped  him,  through 
"the  land  bank",  he  has  f>ald  with  the  sweat 
of  his  brow  for  this  little  piece  of  land, 
which  he  purchased  honorably,  and  did  not 
steal.  OS  Castro  forced  him. 

■The  capitalist  manifesto,"  too  complicated 
and  extensive  to  detail  here,  we  believe,  will 
solve,  once  and  for  all,  the  lack  of  employ- 
ment, that  "chronic  sickness"  of  Cuba.  It 
will  attract  an  unlimited  number  of  new 
Industries  and  new  capital  to  our  beloved 
land,  and  will  make  each  Cuban  a  coowner 
in  this  great  new  national  wealth. 

We  want  to  see  a  Cuba  without  unem- 
ployed, a  Cuba  vrtth  the  highest  salaries  of 
Latin  America,  and,  while  It  is  true  that  we 
will  return  all  foreign  properties  confiscated 
to  their  legitimate  owners,  they  will  be 
obliged  by  law  to  pay  to  the  Cuban  worker 
the  same  salaries  which  they  pay  to  their  na- 
tionals in  their  own  country.  I  am  referring 
sp>eclfically  to  the  telephone  company,  the 
electric  light  and  power  companies  and  to 
those  so-called  Cuban  companies  which 
were  only  exploitation  capital  firms.  They 
will  not  be  able  to  charge  higher  rates  for 
their  services  in  Cuba  In  comparison  to  their 
charges  In  their  own  covintries.  They  will 
also  have  to  pay  the  Cuban  employees  the 
same  wages  or  salaries  which  employees  or 
workers  of  the  same  category  receive  in  the 
United  States.  Cuba  will  never  again  be  a 
"factory"  of  low  wages  and  high  prices. 
There  will  be  work  for  all,  employment  for  all 
and  a  new  standard  of  life. 

We  do  not  want  to  return  to  Cuba  as 
"avenging  angels."  We  recognize  the  errors 
of  the  past.  We  wish  to  return  to  Cuba  as 
the  creators  of  a  new  Cuba,  a  new  nation. 
The  United  Organizations  for  the  Liberation 
of  Cuba  will  accomplish  this  and  Cuba  will 
be  free  of  Castro  and  of  Communists. 

Press  Relxase  or  Kniohts  or  Malta 
Whereas  the  Knights  of  Malta  recognize 
the  alarming  aspects  and  Implications  In- 
volved in  the  Washington  Dally  News  article 
of  June  29th,  1968,  (p  10)  entitled  "A.B.M. 
No  Defense  Against  Cuba",  to  wit: 
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1.  That  It  will  take  5  or  6  years  for  the 
United  States  to  complete  an  ABM.  defense 
against  a  sneak  missile  attack  from  Cuba, 
and  .       . 

2.  That  such  a  defense  would  cost  about 
5  Billion  Dollars,  representing  a  severe  bur- 
den on  the  American  economy  at  this  crucial 
time,  and 

Whereas  the  Knights  of  MalUi  recognize 
that  the  President-ln-exlle  of  Free  Cuba, 
Mario  O.  Kohly  has  established  a  program 
for  the  restoration  of  democratic  rule  to 
Cuba,  a  program  which  in  no  way  affects 
our  existing  agreements  regarding  Cuba,  par- 
ticularly the  Kennedy-Khrttshchev  Agree- 
ment of  1962.  and 

Whereas  it  would  immensely  benefit  the 
United  States  of  America  to  have  in  Cuba 
a  government  which  Is  Christian.  democraUc, 
free-enterprise  In  philosophy,  and  friendly  to 
the  United  States,  rather  than  one.  such  as 
the  present  regime,  which  is  Atheist,  tyrran- 
ical.  regimented,  and  subservient  to  Moscow, 

Therefore  the  Knights  of  MalU  have  re- 
solved : 

1.  That  President  Mario  O.  Kohly  and  the 
Cuban  MiUUiry  Junta  represent  the  legiti- 
mate aspirations  to  freedom  of  the  People  of 
Cuba. 

2.  That  recognition  of  the  Free  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  In  Exile  Is  In  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  free 
men  everywhere. 

3.  That  the  Knights  of  MalUi  extend  their 
full  recognition  and  support,  consistent  with 
law,  and  highest  standards  of  honor  and 
morality,  to  President  Mario  G.  Kohly  and 
The  Cuban  Military  Junta,  and  to  his  pro- 
pram  for  the  re-establlshmcnt  of  liberty  and 
Constitutional  Government  to  Cuba. 


/ 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

During  1967,  total  payrolls  and  local 
purchases  at  Pishcr  body  plants  across 
the  counti-y  added  $1.3  billion  to  the 
Nation's  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  many  of  my 
colleagues  will  want  to  join  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  outstanding  achievements 
of  the  Fisher  Body  Division  on  its  60th 
annlversaiy  on  July  22. 


GENERAL    SIKORSKI:    SOLDIER. 
STATESMAN 


"BODY  BY  FISHER"  MARKS 
60TH  YEAR 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10,  1968 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  22,  1968.  Fisher  Body  DivLslon  of 
General  Motors  Corp.,  will  celebrate  60 
years  of  craftsmanship  in  the  automobile 
Industry. 

Since  Its  founding  in  Detroit  in  1908, 
the  famous  "Body  by  Fisher"  trademark 
has  appeared  on  more  than  100  million 
car  bodies.  From  the  start,  the  Fisher 
founders  envisioned  high  quality  crafts- 
manship as  the  key  to  success. 

Throughout  its  history,  this  Michigan- 
based  organization  has  pioneered  many 
important  developments  in  passenger 
safety  and  comfort. 

Today,  there  are  more  than  95,000  men 
and  women  employed  at  34  Rsher  body 
plants  in  11  States  across  the  country. 
The  headquarters  of  the  division  is  lo- 
cated at  the  General  Motors  Technical 
Center  in  Warren,  Mich. 

Together,  Fisher  body  plants  cover 
more  than  35  million  square  feet  of  space 
for  fabricating,  assembly  and  engineer- 
ing operations.  Tliey  are  located  In  De- 
troit, Flint,  Grand  Blanc.  Grand  Rapids. 
Kalamazoo,  Lansing,  Livonia,  Pontiac, 
Tccumseh,  and  Willow  Run,  Mich.; 
Cleveland,  Euclid,  Hamilton,  Lordstown, 
Mansfield  and  Norwood,  Oliio;  Chicago, 
111.;  Marion,  Ind.;  McKeesport,  Pa.; 
Atlaiita,  Ga.;  Baltimore,  Md.;  JanesvUle, 
Wis.:  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis.  Mo.; 
Van  Nuys,  Calif.;  and  Tan-ytown,  NY. 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OP   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  July  10,  1968 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  25  years 
ago  a  great  Polish  soldier  and  states- 
man. Gen.  Wladyslaw  Sikorski,  was 
killed  when  his  airplane  crashed  into 
the  sea  off  Gibraltar. 

The  tragedy  occurred  on  July  6.  1943, 
when  the  general  was  enroute  to  Eng- 
land while  serving  as  Polish  Prime  Min- 
ister and  Commander  in  Ciiief  of  the 
Polish  Armed  Forces  in  exile. 

General  Sikorski  had  a  long  and  bril- 
liant career  in  the  service  of  his  coim- 
try,  as  has  been  well  detailed  in  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  July  3  edition  of 
the  Am-Pol  Eagle,  published  in  Buffalo, 
N.Y.: 


General  Sikorski — A  Great  Soldier 
AND  Statesman 
On  July  6th  1943  General  Wladyslaw  Si- 
korski. Polish  Prime  Minister  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Polish  Armed  Forces 
in  exile,  was  killed  when  the  plane,  which 
was  to  carry  him  to  England  crashed  Into 
the  sea  near  Gibraltar. 

Twenty-flye  years  ago  the  Polish  nation 
and  the  cause  of  the  United  Nations  suffered 
the  most  grievous  loss  of  General  Sikorski — 
statesman  and  outstanding  leader  of  the 
Second  World  War.  He  owed  his  position  to 
his  noble  character,  his  energy  In  all  his 
actions. 

He  was  born  in  1881.  at  a  time  when  Poland 
did  not  exist  In  European  politics.  Her  name 
had  been  blotted  out  from  the  map  and  she 
was  partitioned  between  Russia,  Austria  and 
Germany.  The  Polish  nation,  however,  never 
accepted  such  a  situation  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  19th  century  Sikorski's  genera- 
tion believed  as  firmly  as  previous  genera- 
tions had  In  an  ultimate  liberation  of  Poland. 
Maybe  the  younger  generation.  In  whose 
political  life  Sikorski  took  an  active  part  be- 
lieved in  it  more  sincerely  and  more  strongly 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  First  World  War, 
hoping  the  fight  between  her  three  oppres- 
sors would  bring  freedom  to  the  Polish 
nation. 

Sikorski  studied  civil  engineering  at  the 
Polytechnic  Institute  at  Lvov.  Long  before 
the  First  World  War,  Sikorski  had  already 
begun  hlfi  military  studies.  He  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  underground  forces 
formed  in  those  parts  of  Poland  which  had 
been  occupied  by  the  Austrians.  At  the  out- 
break of  war  in  1914,  a  National  Committee 
was  formed  in  Cracow  which  soon  after- 
wards led  to  the  organization  of  the  Legions 
of  Joseph  Pilsudski,  and  In  that  Committee, 
thirty-three-year-old  Colonel  Sikorski  be- 
came chief  of  the  mlUtary  department  and 
acted  with  dynamic  energy. 

After  the  war.  Sikorski  occupied  an  im- 
portant position  in  the  organization  of  the 
Polish  State.  He  fought  for  the  liberation 
of  Lvov  and  Przemysl  in  1919  and  In  the 
Polish -Russian    war    of    1920    gaining    great 
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popularity  In  Poland  as  an  outstanding  sol- 
dier. During  the  Russian  offensive  against 
Warsaw,  he  commanded  the  Northern  Army 
winning  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the 
war.  During  the  poet-war  period  Sikorski  be- 
came the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff. 

In  1922  Sikorski  was  named  Prime  Minister. 
After  the  coup  d'etat  by  Marshal  Pilsudski  In 
1926,  Sikorski  severed  his  relationship  with 
Marshal  Pilsudski  and  his  party.  While  this 
political  group  was  in  power,  Sikorski  re- 
mained in  opposition.  The  caUastrophe  of 
1939  found  him  at  the  head  of  the  opposition, 
and  consequently  the  entire  nation  looked  to 
him  for  guidance. 

a  true  leader 
While  living  In  exile  In  Paris  he  kept  bu.sy 
as  a  writer,  publishing  books  dealing  with  a 
future  war  and  strategical  problems.  He  also 
wrote  politiciil  .-u-tlcles  for  various  news- 
papers. On  September  24lh.  1939  he  was 
chosen  as  the  head  of  the  new  Polish  Govern- 
ment and  Commander-in-Chief.  He  im- 
mediately formed  a  government  on  a  demo- 
cratic basis.  It  included  representatives  of 
^(te  most  important  ix)litical  parties.  Im- 
mediately the  Sikorski  government  fum- 
moned  a  National  Council  in  exile  as  a  kind 
of  provisional  parliament,  proving  that  the 
Government  wished  to  exercise  its  authority 
in  a  democratic  spirit.  At  the  same  time 
Sikorski  issued  the  appeal.  Poles  from  the 
homel.and  and  from  all  over  the  world  began 
to  arrive  in  Prance  to  join  the  nucleus  of  the 
Polish  Army  in  exile. 

While  organizing  the  Polish  Army  in  No- 
vember 1939.  he  foresaw  Germany's  attack  on 
the  neutral  countries.  America's  entry  into 
the  war.  and  the  attack  on  Russia.  He  went 
to  London  to  find  understanding  for  the 
Polish  cause  repeatedly  attending  conferences 
with  the  allies. 

During  the  defeat  of  France.  Sikorski  did 
not  give  to  despair  and  doubt  His  arrival  in 
England  and  ChurchUl's  quick  decision  to 
evacuate  the  Polish  army  from  France,  en- 
abled most  of  It  to  get  away  safely  The  Polish 
army  began  to  organize  In  Scotland  and  units 
of  the  Polish  Navy  were  fighting  side  by  side 
with  the  Royal  Navy.  Polish  airmen  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  Battle  of 
Britain. 

He  travelled  extensively.  He  vlsted  Ixis 
fighting  men  in  the  Middle  east  and  Africa. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  and  was  greeted 
warmly  by  r>resldent  Roosevelt.  When  Ger- 
many attacked  Russia,  he  was  first  to  suggest 
that  he  was  willing  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  Russia  in  the  name  of  the 
Polish  Government,  and  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  forget  all  misunderstandings  alien- 
ating Poland  from  Russia.  As  a  result  of  the 
Russian -Polish  agreement  of  1941  and  the 
subsequent  meeting  with  Stalin  in  Moscow, 
thousands  of  Polish  men,  women  and 
children.  Imprisoned  and  deported  from  Po- 
land to  Russia  were  enabled  to  leave  Soviet 
Rtissla.  TV.O  years  later,  for  various  reasons, 
the  agreement  was  broken  by  the  Soviets. 
Nevertheless,  the  Polish-Russian  pact  was 
instrumental  In  closer  relationship  between 
Russia,  Britain  and  America. 

He  died  at  the  very  moment  when  his 
country  most  needed  his  help  in  the  difficult 
situation  in  which  It  found  Iteelf  after  the 
failure  of  Polish-Russian  agreements.  His 
death  meant  an  Irreparable  loss  to  Poland. 
It  stUl  Is. 


SOLE  SURVIVING  SON 


HON,  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10,  1968 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  today  to  correct 
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an  inequity  in  the  polidy  of  our  Defense 
Department  regarding  assignment  of 
men  to  duty  In  combat  areas. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  are  aware  of 
the  DOD  definition  of  "Sole  Surviving 
Sons."  It  states  that — 

A  sole  surviving  son  Is  fleflned  as  the  only 
remaining  son  In  a  famllj  of  which,  because 
of  hazards  incident  to  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  the  father  or 
one  or  more  sons  or  daughters  have  been 
killed;  have  died  as  a  result  of  wounds,  acci- 
dent or  disease;  are  In  a  cfcptured  or  mlsslng- 
in-actlon  status;  or  are  permanently  100'^ 
physically  or  mentally  disabled  as  determined 
by  the  Veterans  Admlnletratlon  or  one  of 
the  mlltary  services  and  by  virtue  of  such 
disability  are  hospltallzetl  on  a  continuing 
basis  and  are  not  gainfully  employed. 

Present  Defense  Department  policy  ex- 
cuses a  sole  surviving  son  from  combat 
duty  except  on  a  voluutai-y  basis. 

My  bill  would  expand  the  policy  to  in- 
clude aU  other  surviving  members  of  the 
family  whose  father,  brother,  or  sister 
has  died  while  serving  or  as  a  result  of 
service  in  the  Armed  Fbrces  in  Vietnam. 
The  hardship  and  anguish  suffered  by 
the  American  families  who  have  already 
lost  one  of  their  members  in  the  Viet- 
nam struggle  is  great  enough,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  these  families  should  not 
be  asked  or  required  by  policy  to  offer 
up  another  son  or  daughter  to  combat 
duty. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  would  pro- 
hibit a  member  of  such  a  family  from 
being  assigned  to  the  Vietnam  combat 
area  unless  he  or  she  volunteers  for  that 
duty. 

I  believe  that  the  number  of  armed 
service  personnel  affected  by  my  bill 
would  not  be  great.  But  the  effect  of  this 
legislation  on  those  28.100  and  more  fam- 
ilies who  have  already  made  their  con- 
tribution and  their  sacrifice  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  in  Vietnam  will  be  immeas- 
urable. 

The  bill  is  concise  and  uncomplicated. 
I  include  it  in  the  Record  for  the  refer- 
ence of  our  coUeaguee: 
A    bill    to   amend    title    10    of    the    United 
States   Code   to   prohibit   the   assignment 
of  a  member  of  an  ar»ied  force  to  combat 
area  duty  If  certain  relatives  at  such  mem- 
ber died  while  serving  Ln  the  armed  forces 
In  Vietnam 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Benate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  th«  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 39  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  la 
amended  by  adding  innnedlately  after  sec- 
tion 671  the  following  new  section:  "5  671a. 
Certain  members  not  to  be  assigned  to  com- 
bat areas. 

"Except  during  the  period  of  a  war  or  a 
national  emergency  declared  by  Congress,  no 
member  of  an  armed  force  may  be  assigned 
to  active  duty  in  an  area  in  which  the 
armed  forces  are  engaged  in  combat,  unless 
he  volunteers  for  such  duty,  If.  after  De- 
cember 31,  1963,  the  farther  or  a  brother  o*- 
a  sister  of  such  member  was  killed  in  action 
or  died  In  line  of  duty  while  serving  In  the 
armed  forces  within  the  combat  area  desig- 
nated in  Executive  Order  No.  11216.  dated 
April  24,  1965.  or  died  after  such  date  as  a 
result  of  injuries  received  or  disease  incurred 
during  such  service." 

Sec.  2.  The  table  of  aecOons  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  39  of  auch  Utle  is  amended 
by  Inserting  immedlat«ly  after  "671.  Mem- 
bers not  to  be  assigned  outside  United 
States  before  completing  training." 
the  following : 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"671a  Certain  members  not  to  be  assigned 
to  combat  areas  " 
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AMBASSADOR      EGIDIO      ORTONA— 
DIPLOMACY.   ITALIAN   STYLE 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10.  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ex- 
cellently edited  monthly  magazine  The 
Washingtonian  carried  a  most  inspiring 
article  in  its  July  edition  about  Italy's 
new  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 
Ambassador  Eptidio  Ortona. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this 
article  quite  properly  observes  that  "Italy 
has  become  America's  closest  friend  in 
the  world." 

I  am  taking  the  privilege  of  including 
this  ai-ticle  in  the  Congressional  Record 
today  because  I  would  want  my  col- 
leagues to  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  outstanding  qualifications  of  Am- 
bassador Ortona.  I  am  ccitain  his  pres- 
ence in  Washington  will  have  meaning- 
ful significance  for  all  Americans.  We  are 
grateful  to  the  Government  of  Italy  for 
assigning  one  of  its  top  diplomats  to 
Washington. 

The  article  follows: 

Diplomacy,  Italian  Sttle 
As  the  capital  of  world  diplomacy,  Wash- 
ington is  also  the  center  of  the  hidden-facet 
Industry.  Here,  nothing  Is  so  cherished  as  a 
subtle  truth  that  seems  to  He  even  deeper 
than  some  previous  revelation.  Yesterday's 
insights  are  themselves  peeled  away,  onion- 
like, to  reveal  new  layers  of  thought.  It  has 
become  banal,  for  Instance,  to  say  that  Prance 
wrecked  Kennedy's  grand  design  for  Europe: 
but  a  diplomatic  dinner  party  can  be 
aroused  by  the  suggestion  that  a  group  of 
schemers  In  our  Government  had  planned  all 
along  to  divide  and  dominate  Europe,  so  that 
General  de  Gaulle  has  really  been  their  dupe. 
One  of  the  latest  new  twists  from  the  hid- 
den-facet factories  Is  of  much  higher  quality 
and  likely  to  endure. 

Go  back  to  the  fact  that  Italy's  government 
had  long  urged  us  to  negotiate  in  Vietnam. 
"We  want  to  draw  America  closer  to  Europe, 
not  see  you  squander  your  reputation  for  the 
sake  of  Southeast  Asia,"  one  leading  Italian 
said.  Keenest  In  pushing  for  Vietnam  peace 
was  Italy's  Foreign  Minister  Panfanl.  But 
the  Ambassador  in  Washington,  Sergio  Peno- 
altea,  was  so  attached  to  Lyndon  Johnson's 
policies  that  he  angrily  resigned.  When  a  re- 
placement was  announced,  some  insiders 
pointed  out  that  as  the  new  man  was  a  close 
associate  of  Fanfanls,  he  must  be  coming 
to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  LBJ.  This 
reckoned  without  the  hidden  facet  that  was 
sure  to  be  uncovered. 

The  fact  is  that  when  the  name  of  Egldlo 
Ortona  was  proposed  Washington  set  a  speed 
record  in  declaring  him  to  be  persona  grata. 
The  cabled  okay  went  back  to  Rome  within 
lees  than  an  hour.  It  had  little  to  do  with 
friendships,  although  Ortona's  eighteen  years 
In  the  U.S.  had  created  as  many  ties  here  as 
in  Borne.  What  pleased  Washington  was  that 
Italy  had,  for  the  first  time  in  decades  sent 
us  a  professional  diplomat,  rather  than  a 
politician.  As  Secretary  General  of  the  For- 
eign Ministry,  Ortona  had  become  Number 
One  man  In  the  Italian  foreign  service. 
Rome's  choice  was  typical  of  the  pliant  Ital- 
ian way  that  so  often  wins  In  the  end.  By 
sending  Its  top  pro,  Italy  was  signalling  a 
deeire  to  sidestep  partisan  pressure  and  start 
working  out  pracUcal  arrangements  for  peace. 


Ortona's  way  of  putting  it  Is  that  he  came 
not  to  insist  on  anything,  but  Just  to  offer 
Italy's  help  in  creating  the  conditions  for 
peace. 

Not  only  among  officials,  but  even  among 
Washington's  cynical  diplomatic  correspond- 
ents. Egldlo  Ortona  is  regarded  as  the  perfect 
professional  who  can  keep  Innumerable 
friendly  channels  open  while  pursuing  the 
heads-I-wln-talls-I-wln-somethlng-elsegame 

that  he  is  paid  to  play.  He  manages  to  be 
Europe's  keenest  crusader  for  Atlantic  part- 
nership while  insisting  that  he  adores  France 
and  admires  every  Frenchman  whose  name 
Is  mentioned.  He  champions  Western  solidar- 
ity, but  is  especially  proud  that  he  started 
the  huge  Flat  automobile  deal  with  Russia. 
As  President  of  the  UN  Security  Council  dur- 
ing the  1960  Laos  crisis  he  was.  as  a  colleague 
puts  it.  "pretty  hard  on  those  boys  from  the 
USSR":  but  he  is  well  liked  in  East  Europe, 
where  skilled  diplomacy  is  respected. 

An  alumnus  of  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics, as  well  as  of  the  University  of  Turin, 
the  ftfty-seven-year-old  Ambassador  epito- 
mizes the  changeless  urbanity  that  has 
marked  the  diplomat  through  the  centuries. 
He  looks  neither  young  nor  old.  His  ruddy 
face  has  the  timeless  imperturbability  of 
Rome's  rvisset  buildings.  His  words — whether 
in  Italian.  English,  or  French — have  a  touch 
of  elegance  that  seU  him  a  little  apart  from 
his  era.  Yet  he  has  the  modern  Italian's  pas- 
sion for  speed,  loves  to  fly.  and  averages  two 
to  three  trips  a  week  to  vUlt  Italian  consu- 
lates and  clubs  across  the  U.S.  It  Is  easy  to 
picture  Ortona  taking  his  place  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna — having  Just  alighted  from 
an  Alitalia  Caravelle. 

Behind  Ortona's  mission  to  Washington  is 
another  facet  of  even  broader  significance 
than  Vietnam  policy:  Italy  has  become 
America's  closest  friend  in  the  world.  Talk 
about  England's  "special  relationship"  with 
the  U.S.  is  out  of  fashion  Just  now.  And  any- 
one who  suggests  that  Germany  is  our  key 
ally  risks  being  regarded  as  a  peasant,  for 
that  country  is  known  to  cause  our  policy 
makers  private  nightmares.  NATO,  in  fact,  is 
preserved  mainly  to  contain  the  Germans, 
rather  than  the  Soviets.  But  Italy  .  .  . 

Cabinet  crises  notwithstanding,  no  other 
nation  agrees  with  us  on  so  many  points. 
Italy  carries  the  ball  on  our  ceaseless  end 
runs  to  move  Britain  over  the  Cc«nmon 
Markets  goal  line.  Italy  tries  to  help  us  rouse 
E^u^ope  to  Russia's  potential  rule  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Italy  helped  the  U.S.  dollar  for  the 
past  two  years  by  being  more  willing  and  able 
than  any  other  country  to  hold  our  paper 
money  and  seldom  ask  for  gold. 

Our  three  enemies  of  World  War  II  days 
have  all  been  turned  into  allies,  but  only 
one  has  become  a  trusted  friend.  Italy,  as  the 
old  saying  goes.  Is  often  beaten  but  never 
conquered.  Its  successful  oppK)nents  soon 
find  themselves  thinking  like  Italians. 
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WHERE  JULY  4  STILL  GETS  A  BIG 
SALUTE 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF   RHODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10,  1968 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  Fourth  of  July,  Americans  gather 
across  our  land  to  commemorate  our  Na- 
tion's independence  and  birth,  but  prob- 
ably nowhere  in  all  America  is  this  great 
anniversary  celebrated  in  a  more  signifi- 
cant or  magnificent  manner  than  in  the 
picturesque  and  historically  rich  town 
of  Bristol,  R.I. 

So  great  is  the  enviable  spirit  which 


emanates  from  this  big-small  town  of 
14  000  patriotic  Americans,  that  the  resi- 
dents of  this  exemplary  town  are  imable 
to  confine  their  celebration  to  the  cus- 
tomary fourth  day  of  July.  For  the  town 
of  Bristol,  R.I.,  it  is  a  year-round  affair 
which  culminates  in  an  official  observ- 
ance of  our  Nation's  anniversary  for  a 
period  of  almost  a  week. 

Being  privileged  with  the  honor  of  rep- 
resenting this  spirited  town  in  the  Con- 
gress, I  have  special  affection  for  the 
manner  in  which  it  celebrates  our  Na- 
tion's anniversary.  For  the  thousands  of 
outsiders  who  are  privileRed  each  year 
to  join  in  the  town's  Fourth  of  July  cele- 
bration, it  is  a  memorable  event  which 
probably  knows  no  equal. 

A  very  eloquent  acco'ont  of  this  big 
event  in  the  relatively  small  town  of 
Bristol.  R.I.,  appeared  in  the  June  9  edi- 
tion of  the  New  York  Times.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  the  distinguished  author,  edu- 
cator, and  worid  traveler.  Walter  Hack- 
ett,  who  also  happens  to  be  a  Bristol  res- 
ident. In  an  effort  to  acquaint  others 
with  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which 
the  Fourth  of  July  is  celebrated  in  Bris- 
tol, I  include  this  literary  glimpse  of  In- 
dependence Day  in  Bristol,  R.I..  in  the 
Record.  ,      ^   ,  ,        , 

During  the  1967  Fourth  of  July  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  Bristol,  I  stated: 
This  day  has  become  a  day  of  dedicaUon 
to  all  the  principles  of  American  democracy. 
a  salute  to  all  the  men  and  women  who  kept 
the  nation  advancing  through  adversity  as 
well  as  prosperity. 

Bristol,  R.I..  is  truly  a  place  "Where 
July  Fourth  Still  Gets  a  Big  Salute."  as 
the  New  York  Times  article  is  so  aptly 
entitled,  and  the  people  of  Bristol,  in 
turn,  deserve  a  big  salute  for  their  ad- 
mirable efforts. 

In  this  dark  age  of  patnotism,  tne 
town  of  Bristol  stands  as  a  bright  light— 
a  beacon  for  other  towns  and  cities  to 
shine  forth  with  the  blazing  light  of  pa- 
triotism which,  I  am  pleased  to  note,  Is 
never  out  of  style  and  never  outstyled 
In  the  town  of  Bristol.  RI. 
The  article  follows: 
Where  Jvtly  4  Still  Gets  a  Big  Salute 

(By  Walter  Hackett) 
Bbistol,    R.I.— At    10:30    A.M.    on    July    4. 
this  history-steeped  town  of  14,000  wUl  stage 
the  oldest,  and  possibly  the  biggest  annual 
Independence  Day  parade  In  the  country. 

Last  year,  80,000  out-of-town  visitors  lined 
the  tree-shaded  streets  to  watch  more  than 
3,000  marchers  and  35  bands  pass  In  review. 
Officials  predict  that  this  year's  parade  will 
surpass  1967's  in  the  number  of  both  march- 
ers and  viewers. 

RETURN    OF    THE    NATIVES 

The  Fourth  of  July  In  Bristol  is  the  Ume 
for  former  residents  to  return  home;  in  fact, 
many  of  them  would  rather  be  here  for  this 
celebration  than  for  Christmas.  To  them,  the 
Fourth  is  a  time  for  family  reunions,  and  so 
In  they  fiock  from  many  states  In  the  Union, 
bringing  home  with  them  their  grand-chil- 
dren and  great-grand-children. 

Bristol's  Fourth  of  July  celebration  is  not 
a  one-day  party.  Since  that  would  not  be 
fair  to  the  people  who  retxirn  from  great 
distances,  it  Is  spread  over  the  better  part  of 
a  week.  Second  only  to  the  parade  is  the  holi- 
day ball,  to  be  held  in  the  old  stone  armory 
overlooking  the  harbor.  This  year,  It  will 
take  place  on  June  29. 

On  July  1.  there  will  be  an  old-timers' 
baseball  game  on  the  Common.  The  players 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

traditionally  wear  their  everyday  clothes 
rather  than  uniforms.  Why?  Because  it  has 
been  done  that  way  for  62  years.  The  next 
afternoon,  there  will  be  a  softball  game. 

On  the  I\>urtli,  there  wlU  be  an  old-style 
firemen's  muster  on  the  Common  at  2  P.M. 
Participating  will  be  the  town's  volunteer 
fire  companies,  which  are  named  Defiance, 
Dreadnaught,  Ever  Ready  and  HydrauUon. 
That  same  afternoon,  a  Seabee  band  and 
drill  team  from  Davisville,  across  Narragan- 
sett  Bay,  will  perform;  they  also  will  lake 
part  In  the  morning  parade. 

A  C4irnival  has  been  held  on  the  Common 
for  more  than  100  years,  and  there  will  be 
one  in  full  swing  this  year.  For  good  measure, 
there  Is  a  greased-jwle  climb. 

PRAYERS    ON    THE    COMMON 

Bristol's  first  official  July  4  celebration  was 
held  in  1785.  three  years  after  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  It  featured  prayers  on  the 
Common  led  by  Parson  John  Wright,  recently 
mustered  out  of  the  Continental  Army.  In 
the  following  >ear,  the  event  became  more 
frolicsome. 

In  1835,  however,  the  holiday  celebration, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Young  Men's 
Temperance  UiUon.  became  a  "dry  iUIalr." 
The  day  then  included  a  lecture  on  the  evils 
of  demon  rum.  and  a  song  on  the  same  theme 
was  sung  by  the  Cold  Wat.er  Army  as  it 
marched  in  the  parade.  By  1849,  the  Fourth 
had  become  more  "liquid"  iigaln. 

The  night  before  Is  almost  as  important 
as  July  4  Itself.  By  noon  of  July  3,  family 
reunions  are  In  full  swing.  Formal  gardens, 
patios  and  plain  backyards  are  populated 
with  people  who  have  not  seen  each  other 
in  a  year. 

PUBS    ARE    BUST 

Tlie  same  night  also  sees  the  local  pubs 
doing  a  Gold  Rush  sort  of 'business.  Even 
local  people  who  never  enter  them  the  re- 
maining 364  nights  of  the  year  wander  in 
and  out.  On  the  east  side  of  Hope  Street, 
near  the  corner  of  State,  is  a  raised  wall, 
and  there  people  sit  late  Into  the  night,  an 
orderly  but  talkative  assembly. 

On  Fourth  of  July  morning,  out-of-town 
people  start  arriving  as  early  as  6  o'clock. 
They  come  in  family  groups,  with  their 
folding  chairs,  lunch  baskets  and  coolers,  to 
lay  temporary  squatters'  rights  to  advanta- 
geous spots  along  the  parade  route.  If  in- 
habitants of  the  Colonial  homes  on  High  and 
Hope  Streets  find  strangers  sitting  on  their 
front  steps  and  leaning  against  their  white 
picket  fences,  they  do  not  mind,  for  this  Is 
Bristol's  most  hospitable  hour. 

The  parade  starts  on  the  large  Common 
promptly  at  10:30  A.M.  and  laste  for  at  least 
three  hours.  Rhode  Island's  Congressional 
delegation  Is  always  on  hand,  as  are  the 
Governor  and  other  assorted  political  lead- 
ers. 

The  parade  this  year  will  have  15  divisions 
and  an  estinxated  3.500  marchers.  There  will 
be  37  bands,  mlUtary  and  civilian;  Included 
U  the  Redman's  Band  of  Wakefield,  Mass.,  a 
group  that  dates  to  post-Revolutionary  War 
days. 

There  vrtll  be  drill  teams.  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  units  and  old-line  infantry 
and  artUlery  companies  in  full-dress  Conti- 
nental uniforms,  circa  1775.  Too,  there  will 
be  drum  and  bugle  corps,  mounted  "cow- 
boys," antique  cars  and  floats. 
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years  of  service  behind  him,  recalls  that,  the 
few  times  it  has  rained,  the  parade  has 
gone  on  as  scheduled. 


FORTY-FOUR   LINES    OF    FREEDOM 


FOR    THE    BEST    VIEW 

The  best  panoramic  view  of  Bristol — it  was 
settled  in  1669  by  Englishmen,  who  named  It 
after  the  British  seaport— is  from  the  curve 
in  the  harbor  near  the  beginning  of  Pop- 
pasquash  Road,  Just  off  Hope  Street.  In  the 
foreground  are  marshland  and  the  harbor; 
beyond,  seeming  to  float  mistily  on  the  water. 
Is  Bristol  proper,  v,-ith  its  stabbing  church 
steeples  and  parade  of  white  houses. 

Traditionally,  it  never  rains  in  Bristol  on 
the  Fourth.  A  local  police  sergeant,  with  40 


HON.  SAMUEL  L  DEVINE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  10,  1968 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league. Chalmers  P.  Wylie.  of  the  15th 
District  of  Ohio,  made  an  address  on  In- 
dependence Day  which  is  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  all  Members  of  Congress. 
The  address  follows: 

Forty -FOUR  Lines  of  Freedom 
One  hundred  and  ninety  two  (192)  years 
ago  today  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote:  "We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident— that  all  men 
are  endowed  by  their  creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights."  Jefferson,  John  Adams, 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  52  other  signers  de- 
fined these  rights  as  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness. 

The  Declaration  was  bold.  Yet.  in  less  than 
two  centuries,  nation  after  nation  has 
adopted  this  very  theory  of  government: 
That  men  are  (or  should  be)  equally  entitled 
to  liberty. 

Americans  have  batUed  side-by-side  with 
other  nations  to  defend  this  principle  in 
World  War  I,  World  War  11—18  years  ago  in 
Korea,  and  now  in  Vietnam. 

Freedom  no  longer  lies  in  independence 
alone.  It  lies  also  in  interdependence.  Today, 
in  the  age  of  dictatorship— of  the  right  and 
of  the  lel^-the  idea  that  governments 
"derive  their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed"  remains  a  daring  concept,  and 
is  more  important  than  ever.  "Those  who  ex- 
pect to  reap  the  blessings  of  freedom  must. 
like  jnen,  undergo  the  fatigue  of  supporting 
it"  Thomas  Paine  said. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  most  powerful  lecis- 
lative  body  in  the  history  of  the  world — each 
time  I  approach  the  Capitol,  I  get  a  thrill 
and  a  lump  rises  in  my  throat  because  I 
feel  the  contributions  to  history  and  to  our 
way  of  life  that  have  been  made  and  are 
being  made  there— and  I  know  that  I  am  a 
small  part  of  something  big.  Yet.  I  know 
that  I  would  not  be  there  except  for  you  and 
I  know  that  my  title  as  representative  to 
Congress  which  means  I  represent  someone— 
and  that*someone  is  you  and  the  other  peo- 
ple of  the  15th  District.  This  is  why  I  wel- 
come your  letters,  your  comments  and  send 
out  questionnaires  on  the  theory  that  many 
heads  are  better  than  one  and  that  we  all 
as  freedom  loving  people  will  give  our  lives, 
our  fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor- .as 
Patrick  Henry  put  n— 'to  remain  free  and 
indepiendent." 

Another  of  my  functions  as  your  repre- 
sentative is  to  keep  you  informed  as  to  what 
is  going  on  in  your  Congress. 

I  am  apprehensive  about  our  huge  national 
debt  which  reflects  additional  federal  spend- 
ing and  programs  which  make  us  dependent 
on  our  federal  government.  In  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  the  federal  government 
Is  to  derive  its  Just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed.  The  Government  is  to  be 
dependent   on   the   people   it   governs. 

I  was  concerned  when  the  United  Stales 
Export-Import  bank  announced  a  plan  to  fi- 
nance the  construction  of  a  Fiat  automobile 
plant  in  Russia  and  a  cold  rolUng  steel  mill 
in  Yugoslavia.  I  introduced  an  amendment 
to  prohibit  loans  to  nations  with  which  we 
are  engaged  in  armed  conflict  or  any  nation 
dealing,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  such  na- 
tion. I  am  pieased  that  the  amendment  was 
approved  and  is  now  law. 
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Wbat  I  am  attempting  to  say  Is  that  we 
must  not  rest  on  out  oars  on  this  day  ot 
celebration. 

On  this  July  4th,  tate  a  moment  and  pon- 
der the  Imposing  messBge  of  the  DeclaraUon 
of  Independence.  .  ,   ,    ^ 

The  I>eclaratlon  of  independence  of  July  4. 
1776  marked  one  of  thoee  moments  In  history 
which  was  radically  to  alter  the  enUre  course 
of  history— a  moment  that  waa  to  have  pro- 
found impact  not  only  upon  the  lives  of  all 
generations  of  Americans  to  come  but  upon 
the  lives  of  all  manklhd  as  well. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  always  aware  of  how 
extraordinary  that  mqment  was  In  history  of 
man— how  unique  Is  America  (and)  all  It 
means. 

•America",  wrote  Ihe  Englishman  Q.  K. 
Chesterton,  "U  the  oiily  nation  In  the  world 
that  is  founded  on  a  Creed.  That  creed  Is  set 
forth  with  dogmatic  apid  even  theological  lu- 
cidity in  the  Declaritlon  of  Independence 
perhaps  the  only  piece  of  practical  politics 
that  is  also  theoretical  politics  and  also  great 
literature".  __ 

Or  'to  quote  the  words  of  a  contemporary 
American  Scholar:  "Ut  can  be  said  that  the 
revolution  which  ga\|e  birth  to  the  United 
States  is  the  only  triie  revolution  In  history, 
because  It  Is  the  onll  one  In  which  men  as 
creatures  of  history  (-atlonally  chose  to  be- 
come lU  creators,  to  :start  history  afresh  by 
ridding  themselves  olj  its  burdens  and  heed- 
ing Its  lessons,  to  gl*e  their  naUon  a  novel 
purpose — The  American  revolution  was  an 
attempt  not  at  restoring  an  ancient  order 
that  was  supposed  to  have  existed  previously, 
but  at  creating  a  n«w  order  of  things  the 
like  of  which  had  ne^er  been  seen  before". 

That  revolution  didn't  end  with  the  sur- 
render of  Comwallls.  It  continues  and  will 
never  cease  to  continue  as  each  generation 
of  Americans  seeks,  la  the  context  of  Its  own 
Umes  to  bring  the  Mnerica  Ite  knows  closer 
to  the  America  It  dre»ms  of.  It  continues  and 
will  never  cease  to  continue  as  each  genera- 
tion of  Americans  se^ks,  in  the  context  of  ita 
own  times,  to  give  rtew  life  to  those  beliefs 
that  first  gave  life  to  the  nation  In  which  we 

now  live.  I 

Today,  as  nearly  iwo  centuries  ago,  that 
revolutton  rests  uport  the  conviction  that  all 
men  equally  and  al|ke  are  members  of  the 
same  human  race.  Ho  man  more  than  any 
other— that  all  men  equally  and  alike  sliare 
those  responsibilities  that  are  Inherently  hu- 
man and  beyond  this- that  every  man.  In 
common  with  every  fther  man,  has  a  unique 
dignity  and  destiny. 

This.  then.  Is  our  faith— that  all  men  are 
equal  and  that  every  man  Is  unique,  that  all 
men  have  an  equal  rtght  to  the  freedom  and 
the  opportunity  to  fulfill  themselves  both  as 
men  sharing  a  common  humanity  and  as 
men  possessing  a  dlfetlnct  and  unique  Indi- 
viduality. 

We  know,  as  our  forefathers  knew,  that 
no  man  Is  like  anotMer— one  Is  brighter  than 
another,  one  has  different  Interests  than  an- 
other one  works  hauder  than  another.  These 
are  natural  differences— the  very  differences 
we  seek  to  afford  thei  freedom  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  flourish  an«  so  Immeasurably  to  en- 
rich our  lives  as  Individuals  and  as  a  people. 
We  must  also  k»ow,  as  our  forefathers 
knew,  that  these  differences  cannot  flour- 
ish—that we  cannoB  fulfill  ourselves  as  Indi- 
viduals unless  we  are  assured  the  full  and 
free  exercise  of  tho«e  rights  we  all  share  In 
common.  We  must  know  that  these  differ- 
ences cannot  flourish— that  we  cannot  fulflU 
ourselves  as  Individuals  when  we  seize  upon 
other  differences,  of  race,  of  religion,  of  eco- 
nomic clrcumstande — differences  innocent 
enough  In  themselves  until  we  make  of  them 
artificial  barriers  tHat  stifle  talent,  that  di- 
minish individual  opportunity  and  deny  hu- 
man rights. 

If  we  would  live  the  faith  that  is  ours,  we 
cannot  deny  of  othtrs  the  rlghU  we  demand 
for  ourselves.  We   cannot  deny   the  dignity 
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of  another  (as  an  Individual  or  as  a  man) 
without  demeaning  our  own. 

For  this  Is  our  creed.  If  it  has  not  always 
been  our  conduct.  In  that  we  are  no  different 
from  other  men— for  It  has  always  been  in 
the  history  of  man  that  between  the  creed 
and  the  conduct,  the  Ideal  and  the  deed,  the 
distance  is  often  very  great,  but  we  do  differ 
from  other  men  in  that  we  are  the  direct 
heirs  of  a  revolution  that  requires  of  us.  as 
It  gives  iL8,  more  than  Is  required  of  others 
or  given  to  them. 

And  It  can  be  said  of  us  that  If  the  dis- 
tance is  still  great  between  what  our  deeds 
and  what  our  ideals  declare.  It  Is  not  as  great 
today  as  It  was  five,  ten  or  even  twenty  years 
ago,  and  growing  smaller  everyday. 

This  Is  a  time  of  danger  ivs  great  as  that 
of  1776.  But  who  can  hear  the  quiet  ticking 
of  the  nuclear  clock,  or  mark  the  silent 
hardening  of  hatred  between  two  peoples. 
We  are  not  accustomed  to  danger  In  these 
subtle  forms. 

And  yet  we  have  a  heritage  of  resourceful- 
ness through  two  hundred  years  that  has 
seen  us  through  a  catalog  of  crises  from  the 
black  agony  of  the  Civil  War  to  the  present 
situation  In  Vietnam.  A  new  generation  now 
trying  to  drown  the  tolling  of  the  doomsday 
clock  in  the  tintinnabulation  of  the  ampli- 
fied gulUr— the  first  children  of  the  nuclear 
age — will  hear  a  trumpet  over  the  din  and  get 
back  m  touch  with  desUny  as  were  our  fore- 
fathers when  they  gathered  around  a  smaU 
table  and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

As  I  close  I  would  like  to  leave  one  thought 
embedded  in  the  minds  of  each  and  every- 
one of  you  present,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence Is  more  than  a  document,  it  Is — 
forty-four  lines  of  freedom. 


July  10,  1968 


FORGET  THE  POLLSTERS— ON  TO 
MIAMI.  REPUBLICANS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 


OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10.  1968 
Mr.  FXJLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record  this  excellent  ar- 
ticle by  Morrie  Ryskind.  which  appeared 
In  the  Evening  Star  on  Tuesday  July  9. 
1968.  This  article  expresses  my  senti- 
ments on  "skimmed  milk  type"  polls  that 
are  superficial  and  limited  as  to  coverage. 
These  poUtakers  circulate  among  a  few 
handpicked  "opinion  loaders"  who  are 
questioned,  praised,  and  psychoanalyzed 
by  the  polltakers  to  keep  their  pleasant 
relationship  going  and  keep  the  candi- 
date buying.  They  have  been  so  badly 
out  of  joint  with  the  actual  results  in 
the  primary  elections  in  1968.  everybody 
with  experience  and  commonsense  knows 
this  to  be  the  case. 

We  must  realize  that  conditions  are 
changing,  opinions  are  changing,  can- 
didates are  changing,  events  are  chang- 
ing, and  political  realities  are  changing. 
Under  these  circumstances,  opinion  polls 
should  be  taken,  even  if  accurate  at  the 
time,  for  merely  a  slice  of  public  opinion 
at  a  specific  instant  of  time,  and  a  very 
thin  slice  of  opinion  factor  at  that. 

Unless  the  polls  are  taken  contempora- 
neously and  opinions  sought  concurrently 
at  about  the  same  time,  a  large  error 
factor  enters  simply  because  of  the  lapse 
of  time  or  the  variety  of  situations  in 
which  the  polltakers  take  the  count  and 
the  opinions  are  giv«i 
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Having  taken  a  course  on  statistics,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  mathematics  courses, 
I  wonder  what  the  correlation  would  be 
between  a  poll  of  the  same  people  taken 
on  a  Monday  morning  after  a  rainy  sum- 
mer weekend  and  immediately  after  a 
tremendous  local  high  school  football 
victory. 

Polls  should  be  taken  for  just  what 
they  are — of  some  value,  but  really  just 
feathers  in  the  wind.  The  article  follows: 
Forget    the    Pollsteks — on    to    Miami, 

Republicans! 
Though  utterly  without  faith  in  the  pre- 
tense of  the  professional  pollsters  to  dip 
into  the  future.  I  admit  to  a  sneaking  ad- 
miration for  their  Phoenlx-llke  ability  to 
rise  from  the  ashes  and  blithely  go  ahead 
forecasting  again.  These  cats  have  at  least 
nine  lives. 

This  hasn't  been  what  you'd  call  a  spectac- 
ular year  for  them.  From  that  first  primary 
in  New  Hampshire,  where  they  erred  by  so 
many  percentage  points  In  their  predictions, 
and  continuing  through  Indiana,  Nebraska. 
Oregon,  Texas  and  California,  these  Delphic 
oracles  have  demonstrated  that  fortune- 
telling  Is  still  far  from  an  exact  science. 

And  the  result  in  New  York,  where  Mc- 
Carthy's surprUe  showing  caught  them  with 
their  Oulja  boards  down  to  here,  would  In 
ancient  times  have  warranted  their  exile  to 
whatever  far  land  the  Literary  Digest  emi- 
grated to. 

But  darned  If  the  boys  aren't  back  at  the 
old  stand,  prognosticating  as  cheerfully  as 
ever.  Here's  Louis  Harris,  for  example,  of- 
fering his  latest  tip  sheet.  On  the  basis  of 
interviewing  a  massive  1.524  voters  (out  of 
the  estimated  75  million  who  will  opt  this 
November) .  he  tells  us  that  either  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  or  Sen.  McCarthy  can  defeat 
either  Dick   Nixon   or   Nelson   Rockefeller. 

Accept  this  crystal-gazing  as  truth,  and 
it  seems  foolhardy  for  the  GOP  to  proceed 
with  Its  Miami  convention,  what  with  all  the 
intramural  blood-letting  bound  to  occur 
there.  And  why  spend  all  that  money  for  nn 
August- to- November  campaign  In  which  you 
are  certain  to  be  licked?  There  surely  must  be 
some  honorable  way  of  getting  out  of  a  war 
that  cannot  be  won. 

The  wise  thing  to  do  would  be  to  sit  back 
and  relax,  and  watch  the  Democrats  claw 
at  each  other  In  Chicago.  I  am  against 
violence  normally,  but  I  regard  a  good  Demo- 
cratic brawl  as  cultural  enterUlnment.  And 
this  one  promises  to  show  Hubert  in  his 
dangerous  tight-rope  act  In  which  he  firmly 
backs  LBJ  all  the  way.  but  thinks  we  ought 
to  get  out  of  Vietnam  and  make  friends 
with  Red  China. 

The  prospect  Is  tempting,  and  I  wish  I 
could  bring  myself  to  believe  Harris'  1,524 
genuinely  represented  the  American  people. 
In  which  case,  of  course,  our  Congress  and 
the  legislatures  of  our  50  states  should  re- 
sign m  favor  of  this  elite.  It  would  certainly 
be  the  patriotic  thing  to  do. 

And  LBJ  might  do  well  to  choose  one  from 
this  honor  roll  to  take  the  seat  on  the  Su- 
preme court  that  Justice  Warren  Is  willing 
to  vacate.  No  one.  liberal  or  conservative, 
could  challenge  such  a  choice. 

Alas  I  remain  an  unbeliever.  Considering 
the  polls,  I  am  not  certain  Mr.  Harris'  selec- 
tions are  really  the  cream— and  even  he 
must  have  his  doubts.  My  reading  Is  that  the 
1  524  have  a  union  and  cannot  be  fired  sim- 
ply for  holding  unpopluar  opinions.  And 
they  probably  have  tenure — so  Harris  U 
stuck  with  them. 

Wherefore  I  stand  on  my  constitutional 
rights  and  will  wait  for  November  to  see 
how  the  rest  of  the  75  million  voted.  I  grant 
that  involves  a  considerable  waste  of  time 
and  money,  but  I  want  to  see  the  official  re- 
turns before  conceding. 
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I  realize  I  will  be  regarded  as  a  horse-and- 
buRgy  conservative  for  opposing  the  oracle, 
and   not    taking    the    shortcut   his    "Ichemy 
suggests.  But  how  about  the  liberal  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  who  gives  no  credence  even  to 
the   returns?    He   has   a   5   percent   write-in 
vote  in  Nebraska,  and  in  Oregon,  where  he 
believed  he  had  real  strength,  he  got  only  4 
percent.  Yet  you  can't  tell  him  there  Isn  t  a 
grass-roots  demand  for  Rocky.       ^   ^    „       ,  . 
^^r   should   It    be    forgotten   tha     Haro  d 
Stassen.  just  as  progressive  as  Nels.  Is  still  In 
tht?e  pitching.  He  has  one  delegate  already 
pVedged   to   hlm-one  more   than   many   cx- 
nected-and   if    the   convention    r.hould   de- 
cide on  a  compromise  candidate,  who  knows? 
After  all,  the  Harris  poll  showed  only  that 
Dick  and  Nels  could  be  beaten— but  It  said 
nothing  about  Harold.  And  in  a  race  between 
Hubert  and  Harold,  anything  may  happen^ 
Granted  that  some  folk  might  decide  to  flee 
the  country  in  that  event,  but  there  would 
probably  be  more  han  1.524  who  would  re- 

^Dai^n'the    torpedoes-and    the    pollsters, 
too!  On  to  Miami.  Republicans! 


SOME  LESSONS  OF  RHODESIA 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10.  1968 
Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Si^eaker.  on  many 
previous  occasions  I  have  expressed  my 
feelings  on  our  retrogressive  foreign  pol- 
icy toward  Rhodesia,  to  seek  political 
justification  of  the  economic  attack  ini- 
tiated by  Socialist  Britain  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  under  the  ridiculous  United 
Nations  charge  that  this  small  African 
country  constitutes  a  threat  to  interna- 
tional peace.  . 

Unfortunately,  the  Rhodesian  situa- 
tion is  not  adequately  nor  impartially 
covered  in  the  greater  part  of  our  com- 
munications agencies  that  are  seemingly 
intent  on  dodging  the  truth  and  facts  to 
comply  with  strong  policy  controls.  There 
are.  however,  independent  writers  and 
hunest  publications  that  do  not  fear  to 
soG&.lc  out 

One  such  writer  is  William  Henry 
Chamberlin.  distinguished  author,  edi- 
tor lecturer  and  contributor  to  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  who  recently  visited 
Rhodesia  and  wrote  an  illuminatmg 
article  summarizing  his  impressions  that 
was  published  in  the  July  1968  issue  of 
the  Freeman. 

To  give  the  article  a  wider  circula- 
tion, I  quote  it  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
SOME  Lessons  of   Rhodesia 
(By  William  Henry  Chamberlin )> 
There  Is  nothing  like  a  visit  to  a  distant 
and  controversial  land  to  give  a  sense  of  per- 
spective   and    realism.    I    have    recently    re- 
turned from  such  a  visit  to  Rhodesia,  a  land- 
locked   country   of    150,000   square    miles   in 
south  central  Africa,  which  has  been  under 
economic  siege  by  the  United  Nations— with 
the  participation  of   the  United  States— for 
much  of  the  period  of  two  and  a  half  years 
since  Its  declaration  of  independence  in  No- 
vember, 1965. 
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The  basic  cause  of  Britain's  refusal  to  ac- 
cept   Rhodesia's    self-proclaimed    independ- 
ence-a  status  it  has  accepted  for  many  for- 
mer dependencies  with  less  literate  and  edu- 
cated electorates— was  a  difference  of  opinlon 
with  the  Rhodesian  government,  headed  by 
Ian  smith,  as  to  how  far  and  how  fast  the 
African   population    (about  4   million,   com- 
pared   with    some   235.000   whites     niost ly    of 
British  and  south  African  stock)   should  be 
enfranchised.  Rhodesia  had  been  practically 
self-governing  for  almost  half  a  century;  the 
British  connection  had  been  mainly  formal, 
finding  expression  in  such  details  as  the  nom- 
ination of  a  governor-general  as  representa- 
tive of  the  Queen.  There  had  been  no  Br  tlsh 
interference  in  Rhodesian  domestic  Ipgisla- 

^  '^e  United  Nations  Charter  does  not  au- 
tnorize  the  imposition  of  such  sanctions  and 
trade  restrictions  as  have  been  imposed  on 
Rhodesia  because  of  domestic  legislation.  So 
the  excuse  for  this  declaration  of  economic 
war  was  that  Rhodesia,  under  its  present 
reeime  was  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  the 
world— an  allegation  without  a  shred  of  seri- 
ous proof  ... 

It  should  be  noted  that  Rhodesia,  unlike 
south  Africa,  is  not  a  country  of  racial 
apartheid.  There  are  13  Africans  in  the  65- 
member  legislature.  There  could  be  more  if 
the  two  radical  African  parties,  ^apu  and 
Zanu,  had  not  demanded  a  one-man,  one- 
vote  system  and  urged  a  boycott  of  elections 
until  this  was  established.  Under  the  present 
system,  the  franchise  is  limited  by  property 
and  educational  qualifications.  Fifty  members 
are  elected  on  an  A  roll,  with  higher  qual  - 
flcatlons;  fifteen  on  a  B  roll,  where  the  quali- 
fications are  lower.  . 

Hotels  and  higher  education  in  Rhodesia, 
again  in  contrast  to  South  Africa,  are  multi- 
racial. Perhaps  of  greater  significance  is  that 
more   than   half   the  police   force  is   African 
and  a  considerable  part  of   the  small  army 
is    composed    of    Africans.    Notwithstanding 
the  UN's  curious  excuse  for  sanctions,  Rho- 
desia has  never  sent  any  military  force  out- 
>.ide   its  own   borders.  There  have  been   two 
invasions  of   its  territory  by   terrorist  guer- 
riUiis     mostly   refugees    from   Rhodesia   who 
received  training  In  sabotage  and   guernl  a 
warfare      in      adjacent     Zambia      (formerly 
Northern   Rhodesia  I    and   from   communist- 
ruled  countries  farther  afield:  Cuba,  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  Red  China.  Both  incursions 
failed    to    achieve    anything    except    virtual 
wiping  out  of  tlie  guerrilla  forces  and  minor 
casualties  for   the  Rhodesians.   Significantly, 
an    African     unit,     the    Rhodesian    African 
Rifles,  bore  the  brunt  of  the  second  incur- 
sion,  and   with   no   apparent   strain   on   Its 
loyaltv. 

Since  the  declaration  of  independence. 
Rhodesia  has  been  under  double  attock.  from 
hostile  incursions  across  the  Zambezi  River 
on  its  northern  border,  and  from  such  forces 
of  African  nationalist  subversion  as  may 
exist  within  the  country.  It  has  also  been 
the  object  of  an  economic  blockade,  first 
launched  by  Great  Britain,  then  extended  by 
the  United   Nations. 


1  Mr.  Chamberlin  is  a  skilled  observer  and 
reporter  of  economic  and  political  conditions 
at  home  and  abroad.  In  addition  to  writing 
a  number  of  books,  he  has  lectured  widely 
and  Is  a  contributor  to  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal and  numerous  magazines. 


SIGNS     OP    TRAN(JUILLITY 

The  British  Viscount  plane  used  by 
Rhodesian  Airways  landed  at  Salisbury,  capi- 
tal of  Rhodesia  and  named  alter  a  famous 
British  Conservative  Prime  Minister  of  the 
late  nineteenth  century.  I  should  not  have 
been  surprised  to  find  here  and  there  signs 
of  tension  and  unrest.  But  nothing  of  the 
kind  appeared  on  the  horizon.  SaUsbury  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon  in  the  clear  heat  of  its 
high  prairie  altitude  was  about  as  peaceful 
a  spot  as  one  could  Imagine. 

There  were  few  police  and  no  soldiers  In 
sight  Many  Africans  lay  stretched  out  in 
the  city  parks,  quite  at  ease.  Rhodesian  ac- 
quaintances told  me  that  unscrupulous  for- 
eign photographers  took  pictures  of  these 
recumbent  figures  and  published  them  with 
captions  indicating   that  here  were   victims 
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of  repression.  Our  acquaintances  drove  us 
into  the  suburban  environs  of  the  capital, 
where  we  enjoyed  a  typical  British  tea  at  the 
country  home  of  some  friends.  If  those  pres- 
ent were  sitting  on  a  powder  keg.  they  gave 
a  pretty  good  impression  of  being  totally  un- 
aware of   it.  ,       .  T t 

These  friends  and  other  Rhodesians  I  met 
reported  that  the  state  of  public  oraer  had 
very   much   improved   since  ^JI    |"""^*tf.^ 
declaration  of  independence).  This,  .so  ihej 
told  me.  v^'as  because  previous  governments 
had    been    weak    on    law    enforcement.    The 
African    political    groups.    Zapu    and    Zanu. 
had  taken  advanuige  of  this  situation  to  run 
a  fierce  competition  for  recruiting  new  mem- 
bers at  high  entrance  fees.   Europeans  were 
not  much  endangered;  but  law-abiding  .Orl- 
eans who  refused   to  pay  were  apt  to  have 
crude  bombs  hurled  through  their  windo.vs; 
their  thatched  huts  were  ^et  on  fire  and  the 
occupants  beaten  and  left  for  dead.  Tribal 
chiefs   (most  Rhodesian  Africans  live  under 
the    traditional    tribal     organization)     were 
stabbed,  shot,  strangled,  and  clubbed. 

KEEPING  THE  PEACE 

The  Smith  regime  put  a  stop  to  these 
disorders,  using  some  methods  that  wou  d 
not  be  approved  by  the  American  OmI 
Liberties  Union,  notably  detention  and  re- 
striction of  residence  without  trial.  The 
leaders  of  the  two  parties.  Nkomo  and  ^it- 
hole  and  some  other  agiUaWrs  were  placed 
.in  detention.  Accordmg  to  Minister  of  the 
Interior  Nlcolle.  some  20  to  30  persons  are 
held  in  Indefinite  detention.  A  larger  number 
perhaps  three  or  four  hundred,  are  subjected 
to  residence  restriction  and  forbidden  to 
move  out  of  theu-  own  districts  until  the 
authorities  are  convinced  they  arc  bent  un  no 

mischief.  „.      .^  ,_ 

Practically  all  the  Europeans  in  Rhozlesl-a 
and     probably    a    considerable     number    ol 
Africans   (although  here  the  only  testimony 
has  been  the  marked  absence  of  unrest  since 
UDI)    beheve  that   restraints  on   the  liberty 
of  a  few  hundred  individuals,  reaching  the 
rigor  of  detention  for  perhaps  thirty  of  them, 
is  a  price  worth  paving  for  domestic  order. 
Of  two  factors  that  might  have  shaken  the 
^ability    of    the    Rhodesia    Front    regime- - 
internal  subversion  and  liarassment  by  guer- 
rilla bands  from  abroad— both  have  so  far 
proved    nonstarters     Rhodesia    is    an    open 
country,    which    welcomes    a    quajter    ol     a 
million  tourists  every  year  and  incidentally 
offers  some  scenes  of  great  natural   beauty 
sucJi  as  Victoria  Falls  and  some  fine  preserves 
of   African  wildlife.  Had  there  been  serious 
trouble  from  domestic  insurrection  or  f "re'gii 
invasion,  it  could  not  have  been  concealed 
There  was  no  such  trouble;   and  this  might 
suggest  to  an  mquiring  mind  that  African  as 
well  as  European  Rhodesians  welcomed  the 
measures  taken  to  swp  arson,  assaults,  and 
thueaerv     As    a    result    of    these    measures, 
residint^  of  Salisbury.  Bulowayo.  and  other 
Rhodesian    towns   could    sleep    a    Pood^^al 
more  soundly  in  early  April  than  could  those 
of    Washington.    CHicago.    Baltmiore.    Pitts- 
burgh    and    other    Amenc.ui    cities    plagued 
or  threatened  by  hoodlumism  and  vandahsm. 

SANCTIONS    NO    PROBLEM 

What  cf  the  economic  war  declared  on 
Rhodesia,  first  by  Great  Britain,  then  by  the 
United  Nations?  This  interference  with  the 
normal  course  of  the  country's  import  and 
export  trade  has  inflicted  some  damage  on 
Rhodesia's  economy,  but  not  nearly  enough 
to  induce  any  talk  of  running  up  the  white 
flag  of  surrender.  Tobacco,  formerly  a  princi- 
pal export  and  fairly  easy  to  identify,  has 
been  hard  hit  and  has  caused  some  shifting 
to  other  crops  and  to  a  different  type  of  to- 
bacco which  the  Rhodesians  hope  will  be 
easier  to  market  abroad.  Sugar  exports  also 
have  been  aiiccted;  and  the  inflow  of  foreign 
capital,  while  it  l.as  not  stopped  altogether, 
has  slowed  down.  Ironically  enough,  this 
slowing  down  of   the  economic  growth  rate 
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has  Injured  less  the  Europeans  than  the  Afri- 
cans for  whoee  welfare  the  British  Labor 
Party  and  the  United  Btatlons  profess  so 
much  concern.  It  la  the  Africans,  with  their 
high  birth  rate,  who  are  r*ost  In  need  of  new 
Job  openings. 

Rhodesia  is  self-sufflcleUt  In  food  and  can- 
not be  starved,  or  even  inconvenienced.  Into 
surrender  The  United  Nations  could  have 
struck  a  harder  blow  If  It  had  been  able  to 
make  Its  oil  sanctions  effective,  because  Rho- 
desia has  no  domestic  source  of  this  fuel  But 
oil  sanctions  have  becom*  a  Joke.  In  the  be- 
ginning, their  effect  was  blunted  by  Impro- 
vised shipments  from  Jthodesla's  flendly 
southern  neighbor.  South  Africa,  which 
rushed  Supplies  by  train  and  truck.  Sympa- 
thetic students  at  the  University  of  Pretoria, 
the  capital  of  South  AfrlcB,  rolled  a  big  drum 
of  oil  to  Salisbury  as  a  gesture  of  solidarity. 
Now  the  need  for  thete  emergency  ship- 
ments'la  over.  Rhodeslait  oil  supplies  come 
in  regularly  through  th«  port  of  Laurence 
Marques.  in  Portuguese  Mozambique. 
Thenca.  they  are  shlprted  through  South 
Africa  to  Rhodesia.  The  price  has  gone  up  a 
little;  but  no  Rhodeslah  motorist  Is  seri- 
ously inconvenienced. 

The  sanctions  have  alto  speeded  up  con- 
siderably the  development  of  Rhodesia's 
home  industries,  notably  In  the  Held  of 
clothing  Rhodeslan  manufacturers  not  only 
have  begun  to  supply  tnany  home  needs; 
they  also  have  pushed  e»ergetlcally  Into  the 
nearest  available  export  market.  South 
Africa,  and  so  vigorously  that  South  African 
firms  are  asking  for  protection. 
BRITISH    MltJDLINO 

Brltlsh-Rhodeslan  relations,  which  at  one 
time  had  seemed  close  to  a  settlement  fol- 
lowing a  conference  of  Prime  Minister  Ian 
Smith  with  British  Prime  Minister  Harold 
Wilson  took  a  turn  for  the  worse  In  March 
when  Wilson  invoked  aa  authority  never  be- 
fore claimed  for  the  British  Privy  Council 
and  also  pushed  Queen  Elizabeth  Into  the 
situation  by  having  her  reprieve  three  con- 
victed African  murderers  whose  sentences 
of  death  were  about  *o  be  executed. 

The  Rhodeslan  goveimment  went  ahead 
with  theee  executions,  then  with  two  more 
of  Africans  who  had  committed  murder  under 
especially  henloua  circumstances.  The  left- 
wing  press  in  England  »nd  some  Afro-Asian 
clrclea  at  the  UN  had  a  Beld  day  denouncing 
"Hangman  Smith."  Thdre  was  no  reflection 
of  thU  sentiment  In  Rhodesia,  where  it  was 
felt  that  some  shabby  common  criminals  had 
been  given  an  utterly  undeserved  status  as 
martyrs  In  an  atmosphere  of  Ignorant  emo- 
tionalism. It  was  felt,  however,  that  the  gov- 
ernment had  made  Its  point  with  five  execu- 
tion*, declsl-vely  rejecting  British  interference 
with   the   course   of   Rhodeslan   Justice.   So, 


there  was  no  protest  when  some  thirty  other 
Africans  held  In  cells  reserved  for  thoee  con- 
demned to  death  were  given  oommutatlona 
of  sentence. 

I  had  an  opportunity  for  a  personal  talk 
with  Mr.  Ian  Smith,  head  of  the  indepen- 
dence movement  and  Prime  Minister  of  the 
existing  government.  (Incidentally,  Mr. 
Smith  was  recently  refused  permission  to 
visit  the  United  States  to  accept  a  speaking 
invitation  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
smith  had  fought  on  the  allied  side  during 
World  War  II  aa  an  aviator  and  suffered 
serious  facial  Injuries,  requiring  considerable 
reconstruction  surgery.  With  what  may  be 
considered  a  rather  strange  scale  of  compara- 
tive values,  the  same  State  Department  that 
barred  Mr.  Smith  as  a  presumably  undesir- 
able alien  was  willing  to  spread  out  the  red 
carpet  for  Mr  Oglnga  Odlnga  of  Kenya,  who 
has  been  strongly  linked  by  rumor  with 
Chinese  communist  activities  In  Kenya.  Mr. 
Odlnga,  notorious  for  his  hostility  to  what 
he  calls  neo-colonlallsm.  1  e..  Western  eco- 
nomic and  financial  aid.  was  only  prevented 
from  coming  at  the  time  because  his  own 
government  withheld  his  passport  1 

Mr.  Smith  conveyed  the  impression  of 
being  a  straightforward,  outdoor  type  of 
man.  a  good  representative  of  his  country- 
men and  as  frankly  outspoken  as  might  be 
expected  of  the  Governor  of  Kansas  or 
Nebraska. 

WILLINO  AND  ABLE  LEADER 

Had  all  prospect  of  agreement  with  Britain 
disappeared  with  the  executions? 

Mr.  Smith  made  It  clear  that  he  did  not 
believe  this  was  necessarily  the  case.  The  ex- 
ecutions were  a  matter  of  Internal  Rhodeslan 
JurlsdlcUon.  with  which  Britain  had  never 
claimed  the  right  to  interfere  In  the  past.  If. 
however,  the  British  government  was  In- 
clined to  press  the  situation  to  the  point  of 
a  final  breach.  Rhodesia  was  prepared  to  go 
it  alone  aa  an  Independent  republic.  "We  are 
independent  now."  Mr.  Smith  emphasized. 
"But  we  still  consider  ourselves  In  the  Com- 
monwealth and  recognize  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Queen." 

The  Prime  Minister  dismissed  as  quite  un- 
realistic a  question  about  the  possibility  of 
black  rule  in  Rhodesia.  He  declared  that 
Rhodesia's  military  and  police  security  forces 
could  easily  handle  the  problem  of  guerrilla 
InfiltraUon  across  the  border  from  Zambia. 
To  a  quesUon  whether  some  form  of  federa- 
tion with  South  Africa  might  follow  a  com- 
plete dissolution  of  the  Ue  with  Great  Brit- 
ain he  remarked  that  this  subject  had  not 
come  up  for  conslderaUon.  although  the  poe- 
slblUty  could  not  be  ruled  out.  A  number  of 
South  Africans  came  up  with  the  first  pioneer 
settlers  with  Cecil  Rhodes  (who  gave  his 
name   to   the   country)    and   Rhodesia's   Uea 


with  South  Africa  have  always  been  closer 
than  with  any  other  counUy. 

REASON      POR     OPTIMISM      AND     LESSONS     TO      BE 
LEARNED 

Mr.  Smith  expressed  confidence  that  the 
African  population  supports  the  present  re- 
gime. Most  of  them  live,  he  said.  In  a  tribal 
form  of   organization,   where   the   chief   sets 
forth    the   sense   of   the   tribal   group   after 
consultation  with  village  headmen.  Discuss- 
ing the  subject  further,  he  said:   "So  far  as 
the   educated   African   is   concerned,   he   can 
be  consulted  nnd  he  can  express  his  opinion. 
These  people  are  the  minority   The  majority 
don't  even  understand  what  a  constitution  Is. 
So  It  Is  difficult  to  ask  them  to  express  an 
opinion  on  a  particular  type  of  constitution." 
Expressing  gratitude  to  Americans  who  had 
shown    understanding    of    the    situation    in 
Rhodesia.    Mr.   Smith    topped    the   Interview 
with  the  following  statement  of  confidence 
in  the  future  of  his  country:  "We  are  win- 
ning the   economic   war  without   any   ques- 
tion; sanctions  have  advanced  the  output  of 
our  domestic  economy  by  five  or  ten  years, 
or  even  more.  As  far  as  security  Is  concerned, 
I  think  the  record  shows  that  we  have  less 
trouble  now  than  we  had  before  our  Inde- 
pendence. I  think  we  have  less  trouble  than 
most  other  countries  In  the  world,  and  with 
a   lower   ratio   of   police    than    in   your   own 
country   and   Britain,   and   a   lower   ratio  of 
armed    servicemen,    also.    We    are    a    happy, 
peaceful,   prosperous,   and   expanding   econ- 
omy. I  would  say  all  these  things  give  us 
Just  cause  to  be  optimistic." 

I  left  Rhodesia  with  the  feeling  that  sev- 
eral lessons  may  be  learned  from  Its  recent 
experience. 

First,  a  politically  conscious,  well-educated 
group  of  i>eople,  convinced  that  their  civil- 
ization and  way  of  life  are  at  stake,  can 
maintain  a  predominant  political  poeltlon. 
provided  there  la  no  strong  movement  of 
rebellion.  So  far.  there  are  no  slgna  of  any 
such  movement  In  Rhodesia. 

Second,  sanctions  applied  against  such  a 
group  are  much  less  effective  than  Is  com- 
monly supposed.  There  are  always  loopholes 
In  the  machinery,  and  the  energy  and  skill 
of  the  Rhodeslans  In  evading  economic  boy- 
cotts considerably  exceed  the  will  and  ability 
of  the  outside  world  In  enforcing  them. 

Third,  while  It  is  always  difficult  to  predict 
the  longevity  of  administrations.  I  think  It  Is 
quite  likely  that  Mr.  Smith,  with  the  support 
of  the  great  majority  of  his  countrymen,  will 
outlast  more  than  one  head  of  a  contempo- 
rary African  state,  and  also  his  principal  op- 
ponent, Mr.  Harold  Wilson.  Britain's  Labor 
Party  Is  In  a  decUne  and  Rhodeslans  are  con- 
fident that  an  alternative  Conservative  ad- 
ministration would  leap  at  the  chance  to 
find  some  face-saving  means  of  burying  the 
dismal  fiasco  of  sanctions. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  Thy  work  appear  unto  Thy  servants 
and   Thy  glory  unto  their  children. 

—Psalm  90:  16. 

O  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  from  the 
tumult  of  a  troubled  world  and  the  de- 
mands of  a  disturbing  day  we  would  seek 
the  quiet  of  Thy  presence,  not  to  evade 
our  responsibUities.  not  to  escape  oiu- 
duties  but  to  turn  t»  the  tasks  of  this 
time  with  strong  spirits,  wise  minds,  and 
gentle  hearts. 

Dwelling  in  the  $ecret  place  of  the 
Most   High  and  under   the  shadow   of 


Thy  spirit  may  we  be  given  wisdom  to 
make  wise  decisions,  strength  to  carry 
heavy  burdens,  insight  to  see  clearly, 
and  courage  to  walk  in  Thy  way  as  the 
wards  of   our  wonderful   country. 

"Lord  of  the  nations,  thus  to  Thee 
Our  country  we  commend; 
Be  Thou  her  refuge  and  her  strength. 

Her  everlasting  friend. 
Both  now   and  forevermore." 


Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H  R  4739.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  grant  long-term  leases 
wltl.  respect  to  lands  In  the  El  Portal  ad- 
mlnlstraUve  site  adjacent  to  Yosemlte  Na- 
tional Park.  Calif.,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H  R  13402.  An  act  authorizing  the  use  of 
certain  buildings  in  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia 
for  chancery  purposes; 

HR  15562  An  act  to  extend  the  expira- 
tion date  of  the  act  of  September  19,  1966: 
and 
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H  R.  16065.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  of  tlie 
United  States  conditions  In  deeds  conveying 
certain  lands  to  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bUl  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  3102.  An  act  to  postpone  for  2  years  the 
date  on  which  passenger  vessels  operating 
solely  on  the  Inland  rivers  and  waterways 
must  comply  with  certain  safety  standards. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  2445.  An  act  to  amend  part  I  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  to  clarify  the  manner  in 
which  the  licensing  authority  of  the  Com- 
mission and  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  take  over  a  project  or  projects  upon  or 
after  the  expiration  of  any  license  shall  be 
exercised; 

S.  3206.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended,  relating 
to  the  construction  of  waste  treatment  works, 
and  for  other  pvirposes; 

S.  3343.  An  act  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Pelican  Island  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge, Indian  River  County,  Fla.,  as  wilder- 
ness; 

S.  3379.  An  act  to  designate  certain  lands 
m  the  Great  Swamp  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge. Morris  County.  N.J..  as  wilderness: 

S.  3425.  An  act  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Monomoy  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Barnstable  County,  Mass..  as  wilderness; 

S.  3495.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  modify  certain  use  restric- 
tions on  a  tract  of  land  In  the  State  of  Iowa 
In  order  that  such  land  may  be  used  as  a 
site  for  the  construction  of  buildings  or  other 
improvements  for  the  Iowa  Law  Enforcement 
Academy; 

S.  3502.  An  act  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Seney.  Huron  Islands,  and  Michigan 
Islands  National  Wildlife  Refuges  in  Michi- 
gan, the  Gravel  Island,  and  Green  Bay  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuges  in  Wisconsin,  and 
the  Moosehorn  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
Maine,  as  wilderness;  and 

S.  3638.  An  act  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  indemnity  payments  to  dairy  farm- 
ers for  milk  required  to  be  withheld  from 
commercial  markets  because  It  contains  resi- 
dues of  chemicals  registered  and  approved 
for  use  by  the  Federal  Government. 


has  met  and  it  meets  again  tomorrow. 
May  I  say  to  the  gentleman.  I  may  be 
optimistic  in  getting  this  permission,  but 
in  case  we  should  get  together,  we  would 
Uke  to  go  ahead  and  do  it  as  quickly  as 
we  can. 

This  has  been  cleared  by  my  colleagues 
on  the  subcommittee  on  the  gentleman's 
side. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  it  is  the  plan  of  tlie  Hou.se  to 
meet  tomorrow,  and  at  that  time  permis- 
sion could  be  obtained  if  tlae  work  of  the 
conference  would  be  completed  then.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Yes.  I  was  anticipat- 
ing, not  being  on  the  lloor  all  tlie  time, 
that  in  case  the  House  should  go  over  to 
Monday,  I  might  be  caught  without  hav- 
ing gotten  this  permission.  I  thought  I 
would  get  the  permission  as  a  hedge,  so 
it  would  keep  me  from  having  to  be  on 
the  floor  all  the  time,  and  I  would  have 
it  in  case  I  need  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS.  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AF- 
FAIRS. TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  ceneral  debate  today. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


their  security  in  air  travel.  Congress 
must  recant  and  pass  legislation  this 
session  to  insure  the  safety  of  our  air- 
ways. 

AN  INVITATION  TO  OKLAHOMA  FOR 
PORTER  S  PEACH  FESTIVAL 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  invite  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  come  to  Porter,  Okla.,  on  August  3  for 
a  pleasant  and  unusual  annual  event. 
Once  again,  the  Porter  Peach  Festival 
will  be  held,  and  the  folks  in  that  area 
are  going  to  prove  that  Porter  is  the 
peach  capital  of  Oklahoma— with  the 
finest  peaches  in  the  country. 

Porter  not  only  promises  the  best 
Iieaches.  but  a  wonderful  time  for  all. 
As  with  all  great  festivals,  a  little  lime 
will  be  taken  out  to  find  the  fairest  of 
them  all.  and  you  can  be  sure  that  the 
young  lady  who  is  selected  'Miss  Peach" 
will  be  a  lovely  queen  in  the  finest  tradi- 
tion of  Oklahoma  beauties. 

A  lot  of  time  has  been  devoted,  along 
with  a  lot  of  care,  to  make  these  peaches 
the  best.  Porter  historians  tell  us  that 
peaches  came  to  this  area  in  1890.  when 
settlers  first  gazed  along  the  broad,  flat 
Arkansas  River  bottomlands  at  "Pretty 
Porter.  Creek  Nation.  Indian  Territory." 
Since  then.  Porter  has  cultivated  the 
tastiest  peach  in  the  world,  with  line 
orchards  dating  back  to  1913. 

Mr.  Speaker,  come  on  down  to  Porter. 
Okla.,  and  see  it  for  yourself.  You  will  be 
sinRing  the  praises  of  this  peach  capital 
and  this  wonderful  festival  until  you  go 
back  for  the  next  one  in  1969. 


THREAT   TO    SECURITY   IN    AIR 
TRAVEL 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  HR.  16913.  AGRICUL- 
TURAL APPROPRIATIONS.  1969, 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT.  JULY   12 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  may  liave  until 
midnight  Friday,  July  12.  to  file  a  con- 
ference report  on  HR.  16913.  the  1969 
agricultural  appropriation  bill,  and  that 
the  report  be  printed  in  the  Record  not- 
withstanding the  adjournment  of  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  inquire  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House,  has  the  conference  met  and 
is  the  report  ready  for  printing? 

Mr.   WHITTEN.   No.   The  conference 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
personnel  cutback  directed  by  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  surtax  bill,  vital 
personnel  who  monitor  the  movement  of 
air  traffic  in  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration will  be  reduced  by  2,400  em- 
ployees at  the  ver>'  time  that  air  traffic  is 
increasing  at  an  annual  rate  of  over  15 
percent.  As  a  result  of  this  policy,  com- 
mercial aircraft  is  being  directed  to  stack 
up  all  over  America  waiting  clearance  for 
landing. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  10  days 
ago  the  airspace  as  far  off  as  Utah  was 
filled  with  aircraft,  some  of  which  was 
awaiting  clearance  for  landing  at  Ken- 
nedy Airport  in  New  York.  The  stacking 
of  aircraft  exposes  every  air  traveler  to 
a  grave  and  unnecessary  hazard.  One 
misdirected  aircraft,  one  human  error 
could  compound  into  a  chilling  disaster. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  American 
people  would  approve  of  this  threat  to 


POVERTY  AND  LACK  OF  JOBS  AND 
INCENTIVES  ON  INDIAN  RESER- 
VATIONS 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  inter- 
est has  developed  over  poverty  and  lack 
of  jobs  and  incentives  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions as  a  result  of  my  calling  this  prob- 
lem to  the  attention  of  the  House  on  a 
number  of  occasions. 

I  want  to  repeat  and  repeat  and  repeat 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  poverty  any- 
where as  drastic  as  that  on  the  Indian 
reservations  in  the  United  States. 

Congress  is  appropriating  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars  each  year  for  the  operation 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  for 
funds  through  OEO.  education,  housing 
and  what  not,  but  they  fail  to  reali?^ 
that  this  is  not  the  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

Government  handouts  and  Govern- 
ment spending  caimot  solve  the  Indian 
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problem.  It  can  only  be  done  through 
jobs,  salaries,  Income,  and  the  individual 
initiative  that  cornea  to  the  individual  as 
a  result  of  being  afcle  to  earn  his  own 

living.  ! 


bama?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Andrews  of  Alabama,  Steed,  Kirwan, 
Yatks,  Casey,  Mahon,  Langen,  Reifei.. 
Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  Wyman.  and 
Bow. 


PROGRAM  INFORMATION  ACT 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Rtr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  ko  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  I 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gpntlcman  from  North 
Dakota?  I 

There  was  no  objqction. 

Mr  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  f<»r  reference  to  the 
appropriate  committee  a  bill  entitled  the 
"Program  Informatton  Act,"  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  creates  a  catalog  of  Federal 
assistance  programs 

TBia  bill  is  similar  to  that  introduced 
ciilierby  the  gentleban  from  Delaware, 
William  V.  Roth.  JH.,  and  others.  I  wish 
to  commend  him  forlthe  enormous  job  he 
undrrtook  in  compiling  his  catalog,  and 
in  the  legislation  h^  has  proposed  as  a 
result  of  that  study. 

The  bill  would  require  the  President 
to  publish  a  comprehensive  compendium 
of  Federal  assistance  programs  yearly, 
and  to  update  the  ccanpendium  monthly. 
Annual  recommendations  on  simplify- 
ing and  consolidatinf  program  guidelines 
and  access  requlre«ients  are  also  re- 
quired of  the  President. 

A  number  of  benefits  would  result 
from  passage  of  this  bill.  It  would  give 
Congress  a  meaningful  tool  to  use  in 
determining  the  w(>rth  of  the  various 
Federal  programs  already  in  operation. 
Such  a  tool  is  of  vi^al  necessity  in  allo- 
cating priorities  of  the  Federal  Crovem- 
ment.  It  would  also  five  us  a  good  guide- 
line for  use  in  as^ssing  the  value  of 
programs  proposed  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  common  request  that 
I  receive  from  people  throughout  my  dis- 
trict is  for  information  on  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  that  may  be  of  some 
help  to  them.  The  Answer  to  that  ques- 
tion often  requires '  a  long  and  tedious 
search,  and  one  caii  never  be  sure  that 
he  has  covered  the  entire  field,  simply 
because  there  are  so  many  programs 
available.  It  is  higlt  time  we  had  some 
concise  and  indexedl  catalog  of  programs 
of  Federal  assistance  in  one  place.  The 
catailogs  now  available  do  not  accomplish 
this.  The  bill  I  intjroduce  today  would 
go  a  long  way  in  fcinswering  the  need 
for  such  a  catalog. ' 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  18038,  LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1969 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  ur^animous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill 
(H.R.  18038 >  making  appropriations  for 
the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  19619,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Semite  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1969 — CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mi-s.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  call  up  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  'H.R.  17354)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969.  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk   read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

CONrERENCE  REPORT  (H.  Rept.  No.  1664) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dU- 
agreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
17354)  "making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  .agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  15  and  30. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1.  2.  4.  5.  9.  10.  12,  14.  16.  17.  18.  19. 
20,  21.  22.  23.  25.  27.  28.  31,  32,  33,  and  35, 
and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$140,693,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  13:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  13.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  siun  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$88,675,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  24:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  24,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  .amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$1,491,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  26:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  26,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  .as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "S583.000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  29 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  29.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$5,385,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  34 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  34.  and  agree 


to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  projKJeed  by  said 
amendment  insert: 

"NATIONAL   rOTTNDATION   ON  THE   ARTS   AND  THE 
IIITMANmZS    SALARIES    AND    EXPENSES 

"For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965,  as  amended.  $10,500.- 
000.  of  which  $5,400,000  shall  be  available 
until  expended  to  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  for  the  support  of  projects  and 
productions  in  the  arts  through  nssistance 
to  groups.  Individuals,  .and  States  pursuant 
to  sections  5(c)  and  5(h)  of  the  Act  .and  for 
support  of  the  functions  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts  set  forth  in  Public  Law 
88-579;  $3,700,000  shall  be  available  until 
expended  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  for  support  of  activities  In  the 
humanities  pursuant  to  section  7(c)  of  the 
Act;  and  $1,400,000  sh.all  be  available  for  ad- 
ministering the  provisions  of  the  Act:  Pro- 
rided.  That,  in  addlUon,  there  is  appropri- 
ated in  accordance  with  the  authorization 
contained  in  section  11(b)  of  the  Act.  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  amounts 
equal  to  the  total  amounts  of  gifts,  bequests, 
and  devises  of  money,  and  other  property 
received  by  each  Endowment  diuring  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 10(a)(2)  of  the  Act.  but  not  to  exceed 
a  total  of  $1,000,000:  Provided  further,  That 
not  to  exceed  3  percent  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  for  the  purposes  of  sections  5(c),  5(h) 
and  functions  under  Public  Law  88-579  and 
not  to  exceed  3  percent  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  for  the  purposes  of  section  7(c) 
shall  be  available  for  program  development 
and  evaluation." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  6,  7.  8,  11. 
and  36. 

Julia  Butler  Hansen. 

Michael  J.  Kirwan. 

John  O.  Marsh,  Jr.. 

John  J.  Pltnt,  Jr., 

Charles  S.  Joelson. 

George  Mahon. 

Ben  Reipel, 

Joseph  M.  McDade, 

William  H.  Harrison. 

Charles  R.  Jonas 
(except  amendment 
No.  36). 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Carl  Hatden. 
Alan  Bible. 
Robert  C  Btrd, 
Karl  E.  MrNDT. 
Milton  R.  Young. 
^fanagers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  17354)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, submit  the  following  statement  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  and  recommended  In  the  accompanying 
conference  report  as  to  each  of  such  amend- 
ments, namely: 

title  I — DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 

Public  land  management 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Amendment  No.  1 :  Appropriates  $50,751,000 
for  management  of  lands  and  resources  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $51,196.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Appropriates  $3,081,000 
for  construction  and  maintenance  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $3,156,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 
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Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Amendment  No.  3:  Appropriates  $140,693.- 
000  for  education  and  welfare  services  instead 
of  $145,693,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$139  843  000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
increase  over  the  Senate  bill  provides  $850,- 
000  for  the  operation  of  kindergartens  in 
Bureau  schools.  »,„„„„ 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $50,240.- 
000  for  resources  management  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $50,776,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  5;  Appropriates  $25,471.- 
000  for  construction  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate instead  of  $24,921 ,000  as  proposed  by  the 

House.  ,     ,     , 

Amendment  No.  6:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  include  lan- 
guage regarding  Indian  tribal  funds  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  provide  lan- 
guage as  proposed  by  the  Senate  which 
would  exclude  judgment  proceeds  or  other 
funds,  revenues  or  receipts  to  the  Shoshone 
Indian  tribe  of  the  Wind  River  Reservation. 
Wyoming,  from  the  general  restriction  on 
the  distribution  of  such  funds. 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
Amendment  No.  8:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  provide  lan- 
guage as  proposed  by  the  Senate  which  will 
permit  the  use  of  $225,000  of  1968  funds  for 
salaries  and  expenses  in  fiscal  year  1969  for 
the  printing  of  the  Nationwide  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation Plan. 

Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Amendment  No.  9 :  Appropriates  $90,000,000 
for  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $100,- 
000  000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The 
amount  provided  includes  the  following  In- 
creases over  the  House  bill  for  the  Federal 
program:  $200,000.  Guadalupe  Mountains 
National  P.-.rk.  Texas:  and  S375.000,  Patuxent 
Endangered  Species  Research  Center.  Mary- 
land. It  also  Includes  the  following  reduc- 
tions below  the  amount  provided  in  the 
House  bill  for  the  Federal  program:  $100,000, 
Assateague  Island  National  Seashore.  Mary- 
land; $100,000,  Fire  Island  National  Seashore. 
New  York;  and  $375,000,  Mason  Neck-Bald 
Eagle  Habitat.  Virginia. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Provides  $45,000,000 
for  State  grants  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
instead   of   $55,000,000    as   proposed   by    the 

House. 

Amendment  No.  1 1 :  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  provide  lan- 
guage as  proposed  by  the  Senate  for  the  pay- 
ment of  $106,018.69  to  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton to  compensate  for  timber  cutting  rights 
in  the  Queets  Corridor  of  the  Olympic  Na- 
tional Park. 


Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
Amendment  No.  12:  Appropriates  $30,000,- 
000  for  the  development  program  In  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $31,606,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Geological  Survey 
Amendment  No.  13:  Appropriates  $88,675.- 
000  for  surveys,  investigations,  and  research 
instead  of  $89,470,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $88,575,000  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  amount  Includes  an  Increase  of 
$150,000  aver  the  Senate  bill  for  studies  of 
artificial  ground  water  recharge,  and  a  de- 
crease of  $50,000  m  the  $250,000  provided  by 
the  Senate  for  Project  EROS. 

Bureau  of  Mines 
Amendment  No.  14:  Appropriates  $36,818,- 
000    for    conservation    and    development    of 
mineral  resources  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
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Instead    of    $36,886,000    as    proposed    by    the 

House. 

Amendment  No.  15:  Appropriates  $1,917,000 
for  solid  waste  disposal  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $1,667,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  Increase  of  $250,000  over  the 
Senate    bill    Is    for    extinguishing    the    culm 
dump   fires  in  Eastern   Pennsylvania. 
Office  of  Coal  Research 
Amendment    No.    16:     Appropriates    $13.- 
700  000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $13,350,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House.  The  amount  includes  an 
increase  of  $50,000  over  the  Senate  bill  for 
a  new  coal  research  project  In  Wyoming  and 
a  decrease  of  $50,000  below  the  $400,000  pro- 
vided by  the  Senate  for  Project  Gasoline. 
Office  of  Oil   and  Gas 
Amendment  No.  17:  Appropriates  $818,900 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate   instead   of   $708,900   as   proposed   by 
the  House.  ' 

Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
Amendment  No.  18:  Appropriates  $24,- 
597,000  for  management  and  investigations 
of  resources  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $23,997,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Amendment  No.  19:  Appropriates  $15,- 
000  for  management  and  investigations  of 
resources  (special  foreign  currency  program) 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $100,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Appropriates  $4.- 
319  000  for  Federal  aid  for  commercial  fish- 
eries as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$4  719.000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  21:  Deletes  the  provision 
under  Federal  aid  for  commercial  fisheries 
research  and  development  of  $400,000  for 
section  4(b)  of  the  Act  providing  fishery  re- 
sources disaster  aid. 

Amendment  No.  22:  Appropriates  $2,- 
300.000  for  Anadromous  and  Great  Lakes 
Fishery  Conservation  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $2,333,000  as  proposed  by 
the  H:use. 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Amendment  No.  23:  Appropriates  $45.- 
893  000  for  management  and  investigations 
of  resources  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $45,784,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Amendment  No.  24:  Appropriates  $1,491,- 
000  for  construction  Instead  of  $1,541,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  and  $1,203,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House.  The  Increase  over  the 
HovTse  bin  Includes  $38,000  for  paving  a  por- 
tion of  Woodward  Drive  which  passes 
through  the  Natchitoches  National  Fish 
Hatchery.  Louisiana;  and  $250,000  for  de- 
velopment of  waterfowl  production  areas  In 
South   Dakota. 

National   Park   Service 
Amendment  No.  25:  Appropriates  $43,049,- 
000  for  management  and  protection  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $43,429,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  26:  Appropriates  $583,- 
000  fo'  preservation  of  historic  property  in- 
stead of  $783,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $483,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Office  of  Water  Resources  Research 
Amendment  No.  27:  Appropriates  $11,150,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $11,217,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  28:  Provides  a  limitation 
on  administrative  expenses  of  $550,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $617,000  as 
proposed   by   the   House. 

Office  of  the  Solicitor 
Amendment  No.  29:    Appropriates  $5,385.- 
000    for    salaries    and    expenses    Instead    of 
$5,415,000    as    proposed    by    the    House    and 
$5,355,000  as  proposed  by   the   Senate. 
Office  of  the  Secretary 
Amendment  No.  30:  Appropriates  $8,301,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 


House  instead  of  $8,264,500  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 


TITLE    II RELATED    AGENCIES 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Forest  Service 
.\iuendment    No.    31:    Appropriates    $184.- 
444  000  for  Forest  Lane'  ManaRement  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $185,374,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  32:  Provides  $1,300,000  for 
.acquisition  of  land  under  the  Act  of  March  1, 
1911.  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  513-519)  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $1,800,000  as 
proposed   by   the   House. 

Amendment  No.  33:  Appropriates  $38,865.- 
000  for  forest  research  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $39,067,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities 
Amendment  No.  34:  Appropriates  $10,500.- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of 
$11  200.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  Of  the 
amount  provided,  $3,700,000  Is  for  National 
Enaowment  :or  the  Arts  under  secUon  5(c) 
of  the  Act;  $1,700,000  is  for  the  NaUonal  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  under  section  5(h)  ai 
the  Act-  $3,700,000  is  for  the  National  En- 
dowinent  for  the  Humanities  under  section 
5(c)  of  the  Act;  and  $1,400,000  for  adminis- 
tr.itive  expenses;  and  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000 
for  matching  contributions  as  provided  in 
section  11(b)  of  the  Act. 

Smithsonian  Institution 
Amendment  No.  35:  Appropriates  $2,316,- 
000  for  museum  programs  and  related  re- 
search (special  foreign  currency  program)  as 
provided  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $3,000,000 
as  protxjoed  bv  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  36 :  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  pari,  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  provide  con- 
tract authorization  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  General  Service  Administration  In  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $14,197,000  for  the  con- 
suucuon  of  the  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhorn  Mu- 
seum and  Sculpture  Garden  as  proposed  by 

the  Senate.  „ 

Julia    Butler    Hansen. 
MICHAEL  J.  Kirwan. 
John   O.   Marsh,   Jr.. 
John  J.  Plynt,  Jr.. 
Charles  S    Joelson, 
George  Mahon. 
Ben   Reifel. 
Joseph  M.  McDade. 
WiLLLAM    H.    Harrison, 
Charles  R.  Jonas, 

(Except    amendment    No. 
36). 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Wasliington  "during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  readmg  ol 
the  statement  be  dispensed  with 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlewoman 
from   Washington   is   recognized   for   l 

hour.  .         .-, 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  to 
include  miscellaneous  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  believe  the  conference  report 
rather  completely  describes  the  confer- 
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ence  action  taken  on  H  R  17354,  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  relalted  agencies  for  fis- 
cal year  1969.  However.  I  think  it  would 
be  well  to  take  a  few  minutes  at  this 
time  to  further  explain  some  of  the  more 
important  items  that;  were  considered  in 
the  conference. 

First  of  all  I  woul^  like  to  point  out 
that  this  is  a  rather  unusual  conference 
report  and  one  that,  in  my  opinion,  re- 
flects the  attitude  of  this  House  with  re- 
gard to  economy  in  Government  opera- 
tions. 

The  conference  totjal  is  $1,415,789,300. 
It  is  below  the  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1968  in  the  amoiint  of  $69,923,050. 

It  is  below  the  19169  budget  estimate 
by  $161,323,000.  Thisl  represents  about  a 
10-percent  reductioh  in  the  budget 
estimate. 

It  is  above  the  Hoilse  bill  by  $4,109,000 
and  is  above  the  Senjate  bill  by  $616,500. 

Two  items  are  mainly  responsible  for 
the    conference    amount    exceeding;    the 
Houfie  bill.  The  largest  increase  which 
actually  represents  rtew  obligational  au- 
thority and  is  not  ah  actual  appropria- 
tion of  funds,  relates  to  the  contract  au- 
thority in  the  amount  of  $14,197,000  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  by  the  Senate  for  the 
construction  of  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn 
Museum.  As  you  willl  probably  recall,  the 
agreement  between  Mr.  Hirshhorn  and 
the   Smithsonian   Institution  stipulated 
that  provision  of  furids  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  museunn  was  to  be  consum- 
mated by  the  end  of  the  90th  Congress. 
The  budget  estimate!  included  the  request 
for  the  total  appropitiation  of  S14. 197.000. 
In   its  action  on   tfcis   item,   the   House 
provided  an  appropriation  of  $2,000,000. 
The  Senate  concurfed  in  this  action  as 
far  as  the  actual  appropriation  of  fimds 
was  concerned  but  added  the  contract 
authorization  for  tiie  total  amount.  This 
was  done  for  two  reasons — first  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  the  agreement 
and    second    to    provide    for    the    con- 
struction of  the  museum  at  the  most  eco- 
nomical cost.  It  was  reported  to  the  com- 
mittee that  incremental  contracting  for 
this  museum  would  increase  the  cost  by 
approximately  $850,000.  so  you  can  readi- 
ly see  that  if  authority  is  available  for 
total  contracting,  a  material  savings  can 
be  achieved.  This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  however  that  the  Congress  will  be 
called  on  to  fumisH  the  full  amount  of 
the  authorization  during  the  next  fiscal 
year.  We  are  infonned  that  construction 
of  the  museum  can  proceed  on  an  incre- 
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mental  basis  with  annual  appropriations 
being  made  to  cover  construction  costs 
as  the  work  progresses.  In  my  opinion, 
this  is  a  most  satisfactory  orrangement. 
The  other  item  mainly  responsible  for 
the  increase  over  the  House  figure  is  the 
$11,700,000  included  in  the  conference 
amount  for  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities.  At  the  time 
the  House  acted  on  this  bill,  the  author- 
ization for  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Himianities  had  not 
been  enacted.  Therefore,  the  House 
passed  over  this  item  without  prejudice. 
Subsequent  to  that  action,  the  authoriz- 
ing legislation  was  enacted  and  the  Sen- 
ate provided  $12,200,000  in  its  version  of 
the  bill  for  this  activity. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  $11.- 
500.000  provided  in  the  bill  is  actually 
$700,000  less  than  was  available  for  this 
activity  in  1968  and  I  might  add.  con- 
.siderably  below  the  amount  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1969.  Personally,  I  wish 
wc  could  have  provided  funding  at  a 
higher  level  for  this  activity,  but  in  these 
times  of  fiscal  crisis,  accessions  must  be 
made  in  the  face  of  the  greater  overall 
need  for  fiscal  restraint. 

While  I  am  on  this  subject.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  current  financial 
situation  of  this  country  has  impelled 
restrictions  on  many  activities  in  this 
bill,  which  in  my  estimation,  are  sound 
and  beneficial  activities  and  certainly 
work  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  with  great  reluctance  and 
after  much  discussion,  that  these  re- 
strictions were  made.  As  I  have  men- 
tioned on  several  previous  occasions  with 
regard  to  this  bill,  the  income  produced 
by  activities  fimded  in  this  bill  is  just 
about  equal  to  the  appropriations.  This 
factor  alone  made  the  restriction  of  funds 
for  good  and  necessary  programs  all  the 
more  difficult.  Only  in  view  of  the  fact 
of  the  serious  financial  situation  of  this 
country  would  the  committee  have  been 
inclined  to  restrict  appropriations  to  the 
extent  we  have. 

A  specific  example  which  falls  within 
this  category  is  the  funding  for  forest, 
surveys.  The  Senate  reduced  the  budget 
estimate  by  $201,000.  The  House  eventu- 
ally concurred  in  this  reduction.  This  is 
an  area  where  money  invested  for  this 
purpose  will  pay  off  manyfold  in  the  fu- 
ture with  regard  to  our  timber  resources. 
Only  the  fact  that  a  reasonable  amount 
of  fimding  remained  after  this  reduction 
persuaded  me  to  concur  with  the  Senate 
action  on  this  particular  item. 


Another  area  of  activity  which  gives 
me  concern  with  the  fimding  provided 
in  this  bill  are  the  various  appropriation 
items  for  our  American  Indians.  While 
it  is  a  fact  that  some  of  the  largest  budg- 
etary increases  in  the  bill  related  to  ac- 
tivities of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
it  is  in  this  area  that  some  of  the  largest 
reductions  were  made  as  the  bill  pro- 
gressed through  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate and  ultimately  through  the  confer- 
ence. I  have  carefully  appraised  the  fund 
availability  for  Indians  in  the  1969  ap- 
propriation bill.  While  rather  extensive 
reductions  have  been  made.  I  believe 
there  still  remains  sufficient  funding  to 
accomplish  reasonable  progress  in  bet- 
tering the  lot  of  our  American  Indians. 
And  once  again  these  reductions  in  the 
budget  estimate  were  approved  only  in 
the  face  of  the  dire  need  to  curtail  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  at  this  time. 

The  conference  report  before  you  for 
consideration  today  reflects  various  re- 
ductions in  connection  with  work  on  the 
oil  shale  program.  Without  question,  the 
income  to  be  derived  by  our  Government 
from  the  proper  development  of  oil  shale 
lands  can  be  immense  if  these  lands  are 
properly  developed.  It  is  my  personal 
feeling  that  we  should  spare  neither  ef- 
fort nor  expense  to  fully  explore  the  po- 
tential of  these  lands  and  to  prepare  the 
best  defense  possible  in  cormection  with 
impending  litigation  regarding  title  to 
the  various  lands.  While  these  reductions 
have  been  made,  there  are  still  sizable 
amounts  in  this  bill  for  this  particular 
activity  and  I  trust  that  the  committee 
will  be  immediately  notified  of  any  in- 
stance where  the  position  of  the  United 
States  is  endangered  in  this  respect  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
am  certain  that  this  bill  as  it  came  out 
of  conference  will  not  please  everyone. 
That  is  too  much  to  hope  for.  I  feel 
perfectly  confident,  however,  that  no  es- 
.sential  program  has  been  crippled,  and 
I  would  also  say  that  funds  provided  in 
this  bill  have  been  maintained  at  a  rea- 
sonable minimimi  in  consonance  with 
our  current  financial  picture. 

We  have  worked  long  and  hard  on  this 
bill  and  I  believe  I  can  say  to  you  in  all 
candor  that  the  conference  report  that 
we  are  presenting  to  the  House  today 
deserves  your  support. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point 
pertinent  tables  relating  to  the  funds 
provided  in  this  conference  report: 


Item 
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TITLE  I^DEPARTMENT 
THE  INTERIOR 

Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
Bureau  at  Indian  Atfajrs  . 
Bureau  ol  Outdoor  Recreation 
Office  ol  Territories 


Total,  public  land  mana|e- 
rnent       


Geological  Survey 

Bureau  o(  Mines 

Office  ol  Coal  Research 

Office  of  Oil  and  Gas 

Total,  mineral  resource ; 


INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  1969 


ConlereiKe  action  compared  with— 


1968 
appropriation 


1969  budget 
estimate 


Passed  House       Passed  Senate 


Conference 
action 


1968 
appropriation 


Budget 
estimate 


House 


Senate 


$75,211,000 

226, 423, 000 

123,476,000 

45,813,000 


$69,581,000 

244,577,000 

134,215,000 

50,219,000 


J68, 027, 000 

225, 307,  OOO 

103,915,000 

45. 353. 000 


$67,507,000 

219.471.000 

93.915.000 

43.747.000 


$67,507,000 

220.321.000 

93,915,000 

43,747,000 


-$7,704,000 
-6,102,000 

-29,561,000 
-2.066,000 


-$2,074,000 

-24.256.000 

-40.300.000 

-6.472.000 


-$520,000 

-4.986.000 

-10,000.000 

-1.606.000 


+$«50.000 


470.923.000         498.592.0CO         442,602.000         424.640.000         425.490.000_ 


-45.433.000       -73,102,000       -17.112,000        +850,000 


86,919,000 
68. 388. 000 

10.980,000 
763,000 


94, 756, 000 

71, 823, 000 

13,900.000 

868.900 


89, 470,  000 

67.817,000 

13.350.000 

768,900 


88.  575.  COO 

67.  499.  000 

13.  700, 000 

818, 900 


88. 675.  000 

67.  749, 000 

13.700.000 

818.900 


+1.756.000 

-639. 000 

+2.  720, 000 

+55.900 


-6.081,000 

-4.074.000 

-200.000 

-50,000 


167, 050, 000 


181,347,900         171.405,900         170.592,900         170.942,900         +3,892.900       -10.405,000 


-795,000  +100,000 

-68,000  +250,000 

+350,000  ..    

+  50.000 

-463,000         +350,000 


! 
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Conference  action  compared  with— 


Ileal 


1968 
appnpnation 


19&9bu4gat 
estimate 


Passed  House       Passed  Seette 


Conference 
action 


1968 
appropriation 


Budget 
estimate 


House 


Senate 


TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE  INTERIOR — Continued 

Bureau  ot  Commercial  Fisheries.. 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 

Wildlife 

National  Park  Service 


$41,910,650  $43,537,400  $40,502,400  J 40. 584. 400  $40,584,400 

58,786,000 
83. 066. 000 


60.890,400 
90. 235. 800 


59.016.000 
95.  547, 000 


58,389.000 
83. 646. 000 


58.836.000 
82.966,000 


-$1,326,250 

-2.104.400 
-7,169.800 


-$2, 953, 000 

-230,000 
-12.481.000 


+$82,000  . 

+397,000 
-580,000 


-$50,000 
+  100,000 


'V.'l;'.'''.'"''.*''"-'""*'-       "3.036.850 


198.100,400         182,537,400         182,386,400         182,436,400        -10,600,450        -15,664,000^ 


-101,000 


+50,000 


dficeol  Saline  Water...  ??-??°o'SSo 

Office  of  Water  Resources  Research..  'HiS'SSi 

Office  of  the  SolKitof fffi'SS 

Office  of  the  Secretary 7.114,500 


30, 358, 000 

12,717,000 

5. 530. 000 

8. 530. 000 


25.  556. 000 

11.217,000 

5.415,000 

8.301,000 


25,556,000 
11,150,000 
5, 355. 000 
8.264.500 


25.  656, 000 
11.150, 000 
5, 385, 000 
8.301.000 


+4.756.000 

+20.000 

+  141.000 

+1,186.500 


-4, 802, 000  . 

-1,567,000 
-145,000 
-229,000  . 


-67,000 
-30.000 


+30,000 
+36,500 


Total,  new  budget  (obliga- 
tional) authorty,  Depart- 
mentolthelntetnr. 875.298.350 


935.175.300 


847,034,300  827,944,800 829,261,300-46,037.050       -^^^^jl^        -17,773,000      +1,316,500 


Consisting  of- 

Appropnalions «»•  098.  J?" 

Definite  Appropriations M^l^i'^J 

Indefinite  Appropriations (124,821,000) 

Authorization  to  spend  from  ,-,-„«„> 

public  debt  receipts 16,200,000 

Memorandums: 

Appropriations  to  liquidate  con- 
tract authorization 

Appropriations,  including  ap- 
propriations tor  liquidation 

ot  contract  authorization 

Total,  new  budget  (obliga- 
tional) authority  and  apprxH 
priations  to  liquidate  contract 
authorization (934,808,350) 

TITLE  It— RELATED  AGENCIES 
Department  ol  Agriculture.  Forest 

Dehnite  appropriations ^^'^Sn'S^ 

Indehnite  appropriations /»u,uuu 


(59.510,000) 
(918.608,350) 


917.575,300 
(801.256,900) 
(116,308.400) 

17, 600, 000 
(52, 800, 000) 
(970,375,300) 

(987,975.300) 


250, 149. 000 
780.000 


830. 834. 300 
(714.525,900) 
(116,308.400) 


811.744.800 
(705. 436,  400) 
(106.308.400) 


ait  ni;i  ^im        -461137050  -104514000        -17.773.000      +1,316,500 

(7(l'752  9o2)     (-7/ 524:450)  (iw.  514  o50)       (-?•.  773.  000)  (+1.3.6.500) 

(106;308;400)     (-18,512,600)  (-lo]  000, 000)     (-10.000.000) - 

16,200,000 -1.400,000 


16.200,000  16.200,000 

(39. 800, 000)  (39. 800. 000) 

(870,634,300)  (851,544.800) 

(886,834,300)  (867.744.800)   r369.061,300)  (-65.747,050)  (-118,914,000)  (-17,773,000)  (+1.316.500 


(39,800,000)  (-19,710,000)  (-13,000,000) 

(852.861.300)  (-65.747.050)  (-117.514.000)  (-17,773,000)  (+1,316,500 


245. 274, 000 
780.000 


244. 143. 000 
780. 000 


244.143.000 
780,000  . 


-42,458,000 


-6.006.000 


-1.131,000 


Total,  Forest  Service. 


287,381,000         250,929,000         246,054,000         244.923,000 


244,923,000        -42,458,000  -6.006,000  -1,131,000 


Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of 
Review .  - 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts 

Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Public  Health  Service, 
Indian  Health  Activities 

Indian  Claims  Commission 

National  Capital  Planning 
Commission... 

Department  ot  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Authority 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities... 

Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission  

Smithsonian  Institution 

Construction,  contract  authority. 

National  Council  on  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment, and  Commission  on  Marino 
ScieiKe.  Engineering  and  Re- 
sources...   

Federal  Field  Committee  for  Devel- 
ment  Planning  in  Alaska 

Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  Commission... 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission 


162,000 
115,000 


102,710,000 
500,000 

995, 000 


12,200,000 

3, 060, 000 
32,066,000 


157,000 
115,000 


112,007,000 
619,000 

1,073,000 


55,147,000 

22,000,000  . 

944,000 
52,478,000 


157,000 
115,000 

104, 960, 000 
619,000 

1,017,000 
43, 772, 000 


944,000 
34,648,000 


1.300,000 

240.000 
25,000 

150.000 


1,375,000 

298.000 
25,000 


1,300,000 

235,000 
25,000 


157.000 
115.000 


104.960,000 
619, 000 

1,017.000 


43, 772, 000 

12,200,000 

944,000 
33,964,000 
12, 197. 000 


1,300,000 

235,000 
25,000 


157,000 
115.000 


-5,000 


104,960,000 
619,000 

1,017,000 


43, 772, 000 

11,500,000 

944, 000 
33,964,000 
12.197.000 


1.300.000 

235.000 
25,000  . 


4  2.250.000 
+  119,000 

+22,000 


+43,772,000 
-700.000 


-7.047,000  . 
-  6.000 


-11.375.000 
-10,500,000 


-2.116.000 

4  1  898  000       -18.514,000 
+  12.197,000        +12,197,000 


+11,500,000  -700,000 

""-684^000""'"'.'.'."-".". 

+12,197,000 


-5.000 
-150,000 


-75,000  , 
-63,000 


Total,  new  budget  (obliga- 
tional) authority  related  _._  _„.  „^„ 
agencies «*0.904,000 


497,167,000         433,846,000         456, 428. 000 


455.728,000        +14.824.000        -41,439,000        +21,882,000  -700,000_ 


Consisting  of: 

Appropriations 


444,231,000 
(443,451.000) 
(780.000) 


(91,970,000) 
(589, 137, 000) 


(91,000,000) 
(524,846,000) 


(91, 000, 000) 
(535, 231, 000) 


440  904  000          497, 167. 000         433. 846, 000 
DefiniVe-a-ppropriaUons:;;::       («0  124.000)       (496387.000)       (433.0660^) 
Indefinite  appropriations...              (780,000)             (780, UOU)             i/ou.uuu;  12  197  oOO 

Contract  authorization '       ' 

Memorandums: 

Appropriations  to  liquidate  coi>- 
tract  authorization... (110,000,000) 

Appropriations,  including  ap- 
propriations tor  liquidation  Ol 
contract  authorization (550,904,000) 

Total,  new  budget  (obliga- 
tional) authority  and  appro- 
priations to  liquidate  con- 

tract  authorization (550.904.000) 

RECAPITULATION 

Grand  total,  new  budget 
(obligational)  authority,  all 

titles 

Consisting  of: 

1.  Appropriations 

Detinile  appropriations 
Indefinite  appiopria- 
tions....   (125,601,000) 

2.  Authorization  to  spend  trom 

public  debt  receipts 16,200,000 

3.  Contract  authoruation 


443,531,000         +2,627,000       -53,636,000 
(442  751,000)       (+2,627.000)     (-53,636,000) 

(780.000) ----- 

12,197,000        +12,197,000        +12,197,000 


+9.685,000 
(-(-9.685,000) 


-700,000 
(-700,000) 


rl2, 197,000 


(91,000,000)     (-19,000,000)  (-970.000) 

(534,531.000)     (-16.373.000)     (-54.606.000)      (+9,685.000) 


(-700,000) 


(589.137.000)      (524,846.000)      (547,428.000)      (546.728.000)    (-4,176,000)      (-42,409,000)    (+21.882,000)      (-700,000) 


. 1,316,202,350      1,432,342.300 


1.280.880,300      1,284,372,800      1.284,989,300        -31,213.050      -147,353.000  +4.109,000 

1,264,680.300      1,255.975.800      1.256.592.300       -«,410,050      -158.150.000         -8,088,000 


^M^:Z:l%  <\:'^'i:ir^>  <^d^r'^A  of&.Z,  <\:{T.:^rm  <^}^:m  i-i^^m  (+i,9i2.obo) 

(117,088,400)       (117,088,400)       (107,088,400)       (107,088,400)     (-18,512,600)     (-10,000,000)     (-10,000.000). 
17, 600,  000  16, 200,  000 


+616, 500 

+616.500 
(+616,  500) 


16,200.000 
12, 197. 000 


16  200  000 -i.**-999 

12;  197, 000        +12,197.000        +12.197.000 


+12,197,000  ... 
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Memorandums: 

1.  Appropriations  to  liquidata 

contract  autl)orization . . . . 

2.  Appropriations,  including 

appropriations  for  liquida- 
tion of  contract  autfioriza- 
tion 

3.  Grand  total,  new  budget 

(oliligational)  auttiority 
and  appropriations  to 
liquidate  contract  autfiori- 
zation 
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1968 
appioprlation 


1969  budget 
estimate 
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1968 
appropriation 


Budget 
estimate 


House 


Senate 
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(J169,510,000)     ($U4,770,000)     ($130,800,000)    (»1 30, 800," 000)    ($130,800.  000)  (-J38, 7 10, 000)  (-V3. 970. 000) 

(1,469,512,350)  (1.559,512,300)  (1.395.480.300)  (1.386.775,800)  (1.387.392.300)    (-82. 120,050)  (-172. 120,000)    (-$8,088,000)    (+$616,500) 


(1.485,712 


350)  (1,577,112.300)  (1,411,680.300)  (1.415,172,800)  (1.415,789,300)    (-69,923,050)  (-161.323.000)      (+4,109,000)      (+616,500) 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  fore  rolng  table  sum- 
marizes the  conference  action  on  the 
bill  Translated  into  rfeduction  of  ex- 
penditures, it  is  estimnted  the  bill  as 
presented  today  will  reduce  expenditures 
by  about  $103  million  below  the  budget 
estimate. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  S()eaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washinpton.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  clarify  something  that  is  uncertain  to 
me.  I  would  direct  the  attention  of  the 
gentlewoman  to  amendment  No.  36  on 
page  8  of  the  conference  report  which 
provides  contract  authority  in  the 
amoimt  of  $14,197,000  ijor  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Joseph  H.  Hi^shhom  Museum. 
The  budget  estimate  called  for  that  same 
amount.  $14,197,000,  but  my  recollection 
Is  that  there  are  another  item  in  confer- 
ence which  was  not  in  dispute  of  $2  mil- 
lion that  the  House  allowed  for  the  site 
and  planning  and  construction  of  the 
museum. 

Now,  amendment  Net.  36  would  indi- 
cate that  the  $14,197,000  Is  in  addition  to 
the  $2  million.  Is  that  oorrect  or  not? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  In  reply 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  I  would  f  tate  his  assump- 
tion is  not  correct.  1 

Perhaps  I  had  bette»  review  the  his- 
tory of  this.  As  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  is  well  aware,  the  terminology 
of  the  agreement  was  that  the  art  collec- 
tion Mr.  Hirshhom  wis  to  give  to  the 
people  of  the  United  siates  was  contin- 
gent upon  the  construction  of  a  museum 
to  house  the.se  art  treasv>res. 

This  matter  was  dldcussed  at  length 
In  the  House  hearings^  and  later  as  we 
proceeded  to  mark  up  the  bill.  We  had 
the  problem  of  meeting  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  and  at  the  sfune  time  keeping 
appropriations  at  an  absolute  minimum. 
We  discussed  this  with  Dr.  Ripley  of 
the  Smithsonian,  who  In  turn  contacted 
representatives  of  Mil.  Hirshhom.  An 
understanding  was  achieved  that  if  Con- 
gress provided  the  fufcds  on  an  incre- 
mental basis,  that  is,  In  appropriations 
for  each  stage  of  the  construction  in  the 
amounts  that  could  bi  used  during  the 
particular  year  of  construction,  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  would  have  been 
met.  I 

Then  the  bill  passed  the  House  and 
went  to  the  other  body.  On  the  basis  of 
testimony  received  there,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  as  much  ad  $850,000  could  be 
saved  if  the  total  coniti-uction  contract 


could  be  let.  It  was  for  this  reason  the 
Senate  inserted  the  contract  authoriza- 
tion. This  would  still  enable  the  actual 
expenditure  of  funds  on  an  incremental 
basis  as  the  construction  work  pro- 
gressed—that is,  the  $2  million  cash  pro- 
vided this  year,  and  then  whatever  the 
actual  amount  of  construction  costs 
might  be  needed  for  next  year. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  understand  that,  but 
if  the  gentlewoman  will  yield  further, 
when  the  bill  left  the  House  it  contained 
a  direct  appropriation  of  $2  million. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  was  for  sites,  plan- 
ning and  construction. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Then  the  other  body  added 
$14,197,000  in  contract  authority. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  The 
Senate  added  the  contract  authority  but 
by  doing  this  definitely  did  not  increase 
the  total  amount  above  $14,197,000  for 
the  museum.  The  $14,197,000  is  the  total 
contract  authority  and  the  $2  million 
cash  included  in  the  bill  is  to  liquidate  a 
portion  of  that  contract  authorization. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  what  is  not  clear 
to  me.  because  the  $2  million  was  not  in 
controversy  in  conference — it  was  in 
both  bUls. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  The  $2 
million  is  the  cash,  to  apply  against  the 
total  $14,197,000  contract  authority. 

Mr.  JONAS.  What  happened  to  the  $2 
million  that  was  appropriated  directly? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washmgton.  It  will 
be  expended  to  liquidate  a  portion  of  the 
total  contract  authority. 

Mr.  JONAS.  They  did  not  need  any 
contract  authority  for  the  $2  million  be- 
cause that  is  provided  In  a  direct  appro- 
priation. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  The  $2 
million  is  a  direct  appropriation  for  the 
first  stage  of  construction. 

The  total  cost  of  the  job  is  estimated 
at  $14,197,000.  Then  there  is  $2  million 
cash,  which  is  the  first  amount  of  cash. 
Next  year  there  will  probably  be  another 
direct  appropriation  of  cash  to  fund  the 
next  increment  of  construction.  This  too 
will  be  applied  against  the  $14,197,000 
contract  authority. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  reason  I  am  asking 
the  question  is  because  the  language  in 
amendment  No.  36  clearly  indicates  that 
the  $14,197,000  in  contract  authority  Is 
in  addition  to  the  direct  appropriation  of 
$2,000,000  which  was  not  disturbed  by 
the  other  body. 


Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  No;  let 
me  make  the  legislative  record  perfectly 
clear  This  $2  miUion  is  the  fir.st  liquidat- 
ing cash  against  the  $14,197,000  contract 
authority. 

Mr.  JONAS.  May  I  call  the  gentlewom- 
an's attention  to  page  41  of  the  Senate 
bill  and  to  amendment  No.  36. 

The  first  line  on  page  41  deals  with 
the  $2  million  which  was  in  the  House 
bill  was  for  "plans,  specifications  and 
construction."  Then  the  other  body 
added  amendment  No.  36  which  is  as 
follows: 

Provided  further.  That  the  Administrator 
of  the  General  Services  Adnunlstratlon  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  contracts  In  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $14,197,000  for  the  purposes 
hereof. 

They  would  not  need  that  contract  au- 
thority for  the  $2  million— that  is  a  direct 
appropriation. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  to  be  used 
as  liquidating  cash  for  part  of  this  con- 
tract authority.  I  did  not  write  the  Sen- 
ate language. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  understand. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  want 
to  make  it  completely  plain  that  the 
$14,197,000  is  the  contract  authority  and 
the  $2  million  cash  is  only  part  of  the 
liquidation  of  that. 

I  also  wish  to  make  it  plain  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  today  that  it  does  not  imply 
that  we  are  using  anything  but  the  incre- 
mental approach  in  funding  the  con- 
struction of  this  museum  rather  than 
appropriating  the  total  amount  of  cash 
this  year  when  it  all  could  not  be  used 
this  year. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  very  glad  that  this 
is  made  clear  because  it  certainly  is  not 
clear  from  the  language  in  the  Senate 
bill.  A  reading  of  the  Senate  bill  and 
Amendment  No.  36  would  indicate  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Senate  to 
approve  the  $2  million  of  direct  appro- 
priations, and  then  grant  additional 
contracting  authority  for  $14,197,000.  I 
would  respectfully  suggest  that  if  this  is 
not  true,  the  contracting  authority  item 
should  be  $12,197,000.  because  there  is  a 
direct  appropriation  of  $2  million  in  ad- 
dition to  this  contract  authority,  in  my 
judgment. 

Mis.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  appreciate  the  ef- 
fort he  has  made  today  to  clarify  this 
matter  so  that  the  legislative  record  is 
completely  clear.  The  $2  million  cash 
appropriation  is  a  part  of  the  $14,197,- 
000.  and  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 


committee  to  provide  $2  million  plus  the 
$14  197,000.  The  $2  million  is  a  part 
of  the  liquidating  cash  for  the  contract 
authority.  I  do  thank  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washincton. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  rise  to  commend  the 
gentlewoman  on  the  explanation  she  has 
made  of  the  bill.  She  has  handled  this 
legislation  in  an  outstanding  manner.  I 
believe  the  gentlewoman  is  the  first  lady 
chairman  of  this  or  any  other  appropria- 
tions subcommittee.  No  Member  ever  did 
a  better  job  in  the  management  of  any 
bill  from  any  committee.  The  gentle- 
woman, as  all  Members  know,  is  an  out- 
standing legislator. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

I  would  like  also  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  another  point,  because 
I  think  if  we  sr>end  money,  it  is  well  to 
relate  the  facts  of  those  expenditures. 
The    Interior    appropriations    bill    is 
about    two-thirds    of    1    percent   of    the 
total  U.S.  budget.  I  would  like  again  to 
remind  you  that  this  bill  is  almost  self- 
sustaining  fundwise.  I  would  also  like  to 
remind  you  that  despite  the  .small  frac- 
tion of  our  national  budget  this  bill  rep- 
resents, this  bill  is  responsible  for  the 
management  of  one-third  of  the  land  of 
the  United  States:  and  2,000  i-slands  in 
the   Trust   Territory,    100    of   them   in- 
habited,  coextensive    in   size   with    the 
United  States,   3  million  square  miles, 
mostly  water,  occupied  by  93,000  people. 
The  bill  also  provides  for  the  manage- 
ment of  Guam  and  American  Samoa.  In 
this  country  it  funds  the  maintenance  of 
268.234   miles  of  road.   64,000   miles  of 
which  are  in  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  The 
Forest  Service  alone  in  1967  cut  10.9  bil- 
lion board  feet  of  timber.  It  is  also  re- 
sponsible for  435,000  American  Indians, 
and  59,025  young  American  people  in  In- 
dian day  and  boarding  schools,  and  68,- 
000  Indians  in  public  schools. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  adoption  of  this  con- 
ference report  will  bring  us  further  along 
toward  completion  of  the  appropriation 
bills  of  the  session.  I  am  increasingly 
hopeful  that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
complete  action  on  all  of  them  by 
August  3. 

I  would  certainly  hope  that  if  Con- 
gress does  not  adjourn  sine  die  on  or 
about  August  3,  it  will  be  for  reasons 
other  than  failure  to  enact  the  appro- 
priations bills. 

Among  the  people  in  this  Congress 
who  have  performed  valiantly  for  the 
people  and  for  the  taxpayers  and  for 
the  Congress  itself,  the  gentlewoman, 
who  is  chairman  of  this  subcommittee, 
is  one  of  the  top.  As  chairman  of  the 
committee,  I  know  of  the  tireless  work 
which  she  and  her  coworkers  on  the  sub- 
committee have  devoted  to  this  bill.  I  do 


not  know  if  people  In  the  country  are 
generally  aware  of  the  efforts  which 
have  been  made,  but  I  have  had  first- 
hand opportunity  to  know  of  the  good 
work  and  tireless  efforts  and  successful 
endeavors  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee  I  com- 
mend her  for  her  good  work  and  for 
the  cooperation  she  has  secured  from 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washhigton.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  leadership  of  the  able  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington,  the  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee,  and  especially 
to  her  fairness  in  dealing  with  all  the 
Members  of  this  House.  If  one  were  to 
review  the  projects  that  were  budgeted — 
and  the  many  requests  that  were  un- 
budgeted — he  would  find  they  were  all 
considered  on  their  merits,  and  it  would 
also  show  the  results  to  be  more  than 
fair  to  the  Members  of  my  side  of  the 
aisle. 

As  to  the  Indian  Americans  of  this 
country  and  particularly  to  those  of  the 
State  of  the  gentlewoman  and  especial- 
ly those  in  her  district  I  would  address 
these  remarks  to  them:  This  great  lady, 
the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  is 
looking  out  for  their  interests  in  a  mat- 
ter that  is  commensurate  with  the  needs 
required  to  be  met  taking  into  account 
the  budget  constraints  we  face.  I  express 
my  appreciation  in  their  behalf  for  her 
leadership  in  this  regard. 

We  come  to  th^  floor  with  a  report 
that  I  wholeheartedly  support.  I  am  dis- 
appointed we  could  not  do  more  because 
of  the  fiscal  crisis  which  w^e  face,  but  it 
Is  a  good  conference  report.  The  gentle- 
woman admirably  upheld  the  position 
of  the  House  with  the  conferees  of  the 
other  body  and  we  were  able  to  return 
with  what  I  beUeve  is  a  very  fair  com- 
promise in  every  respect.  I  compliment 
the  gentlewoman  for  her  leadership  in 
this  regard. 

In  addition,  I  do  want  to  touch  briefly 
on  an  item  that  was  discussed  during  the 
conference  yesterday. 

Senate  Report  No.  1275  on  the  Interior 
E>epartment  and  related  agencies  ap- 
propriation bill,  1969,  contained  the  fol- 
lowing language : 

Although  the  committee  recommends  less 
than  the  budget  estimate  for  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  this  Is  not  an  Indication  of 
lack  of  Interest  in  the  Indians.  However,  In 
view  of  the  fiscal  situation  the  committee 
took  into  consideration  that  in  addition  to 
the  amount  recommended  for  direct  appro- 
priation to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in 
this  bill,  it  is  estimated  that  more  than 
$202,576,000  will  be  available  from  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  In  the  coming  fiscal  year. 


I  should  like  to  comment  upon  this 
language  as  it  pertains  to  the  funding  of 
various  Indian  programs  and  projects  on 


Indian  reservations  from  agencies  other 
than  tire  BIA  and  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. It  is  true  that  various  Federal 
agencies  are  more  and  more  applying 
their  programs  to  Indiai.  reservations  to 
alleviate  unemployment,  poor  housing, 
and  to  raise  the  level  of  income  of  Indian 
Americans.  I  support  and  applaud  these 
efforts.  As  much  as  these  programs  are 
needed,  they  should  be  looked  upon  as 
supplements  to  the  efforts  of  the  BIA  as 
they  are  with  other  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governmental  agencies.  They 
should  not  be  considered  in  lieu  of  the 
Bureau's  substantive  programs  such  as 
education,  adult  vocational  training, 
housing,  and  the  various  other  programs 
of  the  BIA. 

Under  the   economy   measures  taken 
by  this  Congress,  I  fully  appreciate  the 
actions    of    the    Senate    Appropriations 
Committee  in  its  reduction  of  some  of 
the   BIA   budget    requests.    However.   I 
wish  to  explain  to  the  Members  of  this 
body  that  the  funding  from  other  gov- 
ernment agencies  for  various  programs 
on  Indian  reservations  will  not  replace 
the  losses  in  the  BIA  programs  specified 
by  the  Senate  committee.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  critical  of  the  Senate  committee's 
action,  I  merely  wish  to  go  on  record 
with  the  plea  that  the  programs  of  other 
Federal   agencies   continue   to   be   avail- 
able to  Indian  communities  on  the  same 
basis    as    they    are    available    to    other 
eligible  citizens  or  commvmities.  The  as- 
sistance from  the  other  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment   serving    the    total    population 
cannot  be  used  as  a  basis  for  offsetting 
the  normal  assistance  to  Indian  people 
through  the  BIA.  The  programs  of  these 
other  agencies  are  designed  and  do  pro- 
vide aid  and  assistance  to  the  poor  and 
disadvantaged   groups   of    this   country 
over  and  above  the  services  historically 
provided    to    the    general    population. 
More  and  more  the  Indian  people  are 
participating  in  the  various  Federal  pro- 
grams designed  to  alleviate  poverty,  to 
provide    better    housing    and    improve- 
ments in  their  commimitles. 

This  Congress  as  well  as  this  adminis- 
tration's actions  should  encourage  the 
Indian  people  in  this  direction. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  had 
asked  if  I  would  yield,  but  I  wished  to 
complete  my  statement.  Therefore  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  yielding. 

I  have  a  couple  of  quick  questions.  The 
first,  is  there  any  money  at  all  as  a  result 
of  this  conference  for  payment  of  the 
unusual  and  substantial  expenditures  of 
the  Interior  Department  with  respect  to 
that  fiasco  on  the  Mall  as  a  result  of  the 
so-called  march  on  Washington? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. . 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  No.  This 

is  the  1969  funding  bill.  The  total  In- 

^terlor  cost  of  $159,000  for  payment  of 

Resurrection  costs  will  come  out  of  the 
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regiilax  maintenance  and  operation  funds 
of  the  Park  Department  for  the  fiscal 
year  1968.  They  had  to  economize  In 
other  places  In  maintenance  and  opera- 
tions to  pay  those  costs. 

As  the  gentleman  Is  probably  aware, 
there  Is  a  printed  list  in  the  Record,  pub- 
lished last  week,  summarizing  those  costs. 
This  morning  we  called  the  E)epart- 
ment  of  the  Interior  and  asked  If  there 
had  been  any  change  In  the  costs,  and 
were  told  there  was  no  change  In  the 
costs  as  reported. 

There  Is  some  discussion  about  re- 
couping some  of  these  oosts  from  the  sale 
of  the  lumber  used  at  Resurrection  City. 
However,  that  is  a  legal  question  I  do  not 
care  to  get  into.  I  am  stire  the  gentleman 
understands  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  her  response,  and  regret  that  I  did 
not  see  the  Insertion  In  the  Record  of 
last  week.  I  will  look  for  It. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Waishington.  If  I  may 
point  it  out  to  the  gentleman,  on  July 
1,  1968,  at  page  19467.  in  the  right  hand 
columnof  the  page,  is  a  fuU  listing.  Sen- 
ator Robert  Byrd  placed  this  in  the  Rec- 
ord as  the  chairman  of  the  District  or 
Columbia  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 
That  includes  the  Intjerior  Department 
money. 

I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  that  week 
by  week,  at  my  request,  we  have  asked 
the  Department  to  present  the  costs  of 
that  entire  encampment.  We  have  tried 
to  keep  aware  of  the  total  cost  at  all 
times. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Again  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman, 

I  have  one  more  quick  question.  I  as- 
sume the  gentlewoman  has  this  summary 
sheet  available  to  her.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  page  there  are  listed  appropriations, 
definite  appropriations,  and  indefinite 
appropriations.  I  had  always  thought 
that  appropriations  were  appropriations. 
I  did  not  quite  realize  there  are  indefi- 
nite appropriations  as  well  as  appropria- 
tions. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  ylflld  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  That 
involves  the  appropriation  of  receipts. 
We  cannot  peer  into  tihe  future  as  to  the 
amount  of  these  receipts  in  advance.  We 
anticipate,  but  we  haVe  to  make  it  indef- 
nite  because  it  is  an  appropriation  of  re- 
ceipts. 

As  an  example,  the  sale  of  timber  de- 
pends upon  the  amount  of  access  roads 
bmlt  into  an  area  at  a  given  time.  Will 
tills  particular  stand  be  available  to  be 
sold?  If  the  roads  are Iconstracted  and  in 
order,  then  the  salei  wUl  proceed  and 
those  receipts  accrue.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  BLM  and  forest  lands. 
It  is  also  true  for  a  Wide  multiplicity  of 
categories,  where  the  Jeceipts  many  times 
in  recent  years  have  i  been  much  higher 
than  anticipated.  I  ani  delighted  to  report 
to  the  gentleman.        I 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker  the  confer- 
ence report  which  1$  presented  to  the 
House  today  represejits  the  final  work 
of  many  months  of  ha(rd  committee  work. 
It  contains.  I  believe,  the  best  refine- 
ment of  the  Interior  appropriations  bill 
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passed  earlier  in  this  session  by  the 
House  and  that  which  was  also  ptisaed 
by  the  other  body. 

As  one  of  the  conferees  who  met  to  re- 
solve the  differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  versions,  I  can  asure  my  col- 
leagues that  no  line  of  this  conference 
report  was  written  lightly.  Every  ap- 
propriation was  studied  carefully, 
thoroughly,  and  critically. 

The  scope  of  this  bill  is  so  significant 
that  it  literally  covers  the  earth. 

Through  the  Office  of  Geological  Sur- 
vey, this  bill  will  fund  new  and  con- 
tinuing research  for  the  minerals  which 
have  become  so  vital  for  our  domestic 
economy,  and  for  the  future  expansion 
of  that  economy.  Through  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries  this  bill  will  push 
our  ever-expanding  frontiers  of  research 
far  out  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
ocean.  Here,  as  my  colleagues  know  very 
well,  is  the  most  fruitful  portion  of  the 
earth  in  our  search  for  new  foods  for  our 
own  people  as  well  as  for  the  hungry  in 
other  nations. 

Through  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife,  we  will  fund  our  own  de- 
veloping fishing  and  hunting  preserves, 
and  we  will  be  investing  some  of  our 
money  of  today  into  a  guarantee  that  the 
same  magnificent  wildlife  in  America 
will  be  there  for  our  children  and  our 
children's  children. 

Through  the  OfBce  of  Territories,  we 
will  be  meeting  our  responsibilities  to 
those  people  living  In  the  territories  over 
which  the  United  States  exercises  juris- 
diction, from  the  Virgin  Islands  to  the 
Islands  of  Micronesia. 

I  would,  however,  call  particular  at- 
tention to  one  item  In  the  appropriations 
which  brings  the  value  of  this  biU  into 
particularly  sharp  focus. 

We  have,  in  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict, a  serious  situation  which  repre- 
sents a  hazard  to  the  health,  the  prop- 
erty, and  the  development  of  the  region. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  presence  of  biunlng 
culm  banks.  These  banks  represent  the 
residue  of  anthracite  mining  In  earlier 
times.  They  are  enormous  piles  of  mixed 
coal  and  other  minerals  which  grew  to 
vast  sizes  as  the  mining  went  on  in  the 
neighborhood.  Many  of  them  are  now 
burning.  Some  have  been  burning  for  the 
past  50  years,  and  left  untouched,  would 
surely  bum  for  another  50.  From  these 
culm  banks  comes  a  .steady  flow  of  sul- 
furous  fumes  which  are  a  threat  to  the 
health  of  the  people  of  the  area,  and 
whose  presence  could  seriously  deter  in- 
dustrial growth  in  the  future. 

In  considering  this  serious  problem, 
the  committee  approved  my  amendment 
of  $750,000  in  funds  for  the  solid  waste 
disposal  program  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  extinguish- 
ing culm  dump  fires  in  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  amount  was  provided  on  the 
condition  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
would  provide  matching  funds  in  the 
amount  of  $250,000  for  the  same  purpose. 
This,  with  the  $300,000  included  in  the 
budget  at  my  request  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, will  make  available  $1,300,000  to 
fight  burning  culm  banks  in  this  coming 
fiscal  year. 

So  seriously  did  my  colleagues  on  the 
Interior    Appropriations    Subcommittee 


view  this  problem  that  the  final  report  of 
the  committee  noted  that  "if  it  were  not 
for  our  critical  budget  situation,  the  com- 
mittee would  have  been  inclined  to  fund 
this  activity  at  a  higher  level." 

The  House  wisely  passed  the  bill,  leav- 
ing this  section  intact.  To  my  dismay, 
and  to  the  dismay  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  committee,  the  other  body  reduced 
the  amount  by  $250,000  in  its  version  of 
the  Interior  appropriations  bill.  Yester- 
day morning,  however,  my  distinguished 
House  colleagues  on  the  conference  com- 
mittee joined  me  in  a  most  determined 
effort  to  restore  that  money,  to  fund  fully 
the  effort  against  this  serious  problem  In 
solid  waste  disposal. 

The   conferees   from   the   other   body 
were  finally  persuaded  of  the  wisdom  of 
this  expenditure,  and  graciously  deferred 
to   the   House   version   of   this  particu- 
lar item.  It  comes  before  you  now  in  the 
same  amount  as  we  passed  it  originally, 
and  it  is  certainly  proper  that  the  fund- 
ing of  this  item  is  the  full  funding  we 
decreed  In  the  passage  of  the  Interior 
appropriations  bill  In  the  first  Instance. 
Here,  then,  is  one  item  from  this  bill, 
and  a  picture  of  what  it  will  mean  for  the 
fine   citizens   of   my   own   congressional 
district.  It  will  represent  a  truly  signifi- 
cant step  forward  In  the  fight  against 
burning  culm  banks.  If  we  are  able  to 
mount  a  massive   attack   against  these 
burning  banks,  we  will  have  reduced  the 
threat  they  pose  to  lungs  and  hearts  all 
throughout  this  district.  We  will  have 
added  a  new  incentive  to  industry  to  con- 
tinue its  development  in  this  area.  We 
will  have  made  many  valuable  acres  of 
land  available  which  are  not  now  being 
put  to  any  use  at  all.  In  fact,  we  will 
have  done   the  best   possible  thing   we 
might  do  with  our  appropriations — we 
will  have  invested  our  money  in  a  pro- 
pram  which  will  reap  great  benefits,  both 
physical    and    financial,    for    American 
citizens. 

I  wish  to  commend  my  colleagues  on 
the  committee  for  the  meticulous  work 
they  put  into  the  writing  of  the  original 
appropriations  bill,  and  for  the  equally 
arduous  work  they  put  Into  the  confer- 
ence with  the  other  body. 

I  want  to  thank  them  particularly  for 
the  assistance  they  gave  in  supporting 
this  particular  Item  in  the  appropriations 
bill.  I  know  what  immense  good  this 
money  will  do  in  my  own  District.  It  is  a 
very  wise  investment. 

I  will  conclude  by  urging  the  accept- 
ance of  this  conference  report  on  Interior 
appropriations  In  the  form  in  which  it 
Is  presented  to  this  Hou^e.  I  am  proud  of 
the  work  of  our  committee  in  the  writ- 
ing of  this  bill.  I  am  sure  the  votes  of 
my  colleagues  will  show  their  own  over- 
whelming approval  also. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS    IN    DISAGREEMENT 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  6:  On  page  8.  line 
17.  alter  the  word  "paragrapli"  insert  "or  in 
any  ottier  provision  of  law". 


MOTION    OFFERED   BY    MRS.    HANSEN    OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  V?ashlngton  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  6  and 
concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

senate  amendment  No.  7;  Page  8.  line  24. 
insert  •  -Provided  lurther.  That  the  Umiui- 
tlons  contained  in  the  foregoing  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to  any  Judgment  proceeds  or 
other  funds,  revenues,  or  receipts  due  the 
Shoshone  Indian  Tribe  of  the  V?lnd  River 
Reservation,  Wyoming,  and  any  such  funds 
may  be  distributed  to  them  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  May  19.  1947.  as 
amended". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MRS.    HANSEN    OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mrs.    HANSEN    of    Washington.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  moves  that 
the  House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  7 
and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  repwrt 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  8:  Page  10.  line  8. 
Insert:  ":  Provided.  That  not  to  exceed  $225- 
000  of  the  unobligated  balance  remaining  on 
June  30.  1968,  of  the  appropriation  granted 
under  this  head  In  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation 
Act,  1968,  for  printing  the  Nationwide  Out- 
door Recreation  Plan  shall  continue  available 
until  June  30,  1969." 

MOTION  OFFERED  BT  MRS.  HANSEN  OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  noves  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  8  and 
concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No  11:  Page  11.  line  5. 
insert:  ",  of  which  $106,018.69  shall  be  pay- 
able to  the  State  of  Washington  to  compen- 
sate the  State  for  Its  loss  of  timber-cutting 
rights  in  the  Queets  Corridor  of  the  Olympic 
National  Park;". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BT  MRS.  HANSEN  OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  11  and 
concur  therein. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  36:  Page  41,  line  4. 
Insert:  'Proi'ided  further.  That  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  General  Services  Administra- 


tion is  authorized  to  enter  Into  contracts  in 
nn  amount  not  to  exceed  $14,197,000  for  the 
purposes  hereof." 

MOTION     OFFERED    BY     MRS.     HANSEN     OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion.    ^^ 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  moves  that 
the  House  recede  Irom  Its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  36 
and  concur  therein. 


Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
substitute  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentlewoman 
vleld  for  that  purpose? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  No;  I 
do  not. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tlewoman will  yield— may  I  ask  her  to 
vleld  for  1  second? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  will 
yield  for  the  purpose  of  discussion. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  per- 
sonally satisfied  with  the  explanation 
that     the     gentlewoman     made     about 
amendment  No.  36.  but  unfortunately  I 
am  not  able  to  agree  with  her  interpre- 
tation of  this  language.  The  substitute 
motion  that  I  would  respectfully  ask  her 
to  yield  to  me  in  order  to  permit  me  to 
offer  It  would  simply  say  that  after  the 
$14  197.000  Insert  a  comma  and  say  •in- 
cluding    the     $2,000,000     appropriation 
herein  for  the  purposes  hereof,"  which 
would  make  it  cr>'stal  clear  that  the  $14,- 
197.000  Is  supposed  to  be  the  toUl  cost 
and  the  $2,000,000  is  to  come  out  of  that. 
Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  may 
say  I  am  not  going  to  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  I  think  we  made  it  crystal 
clear  that  this  was  the  amount  in  the 
legislative  history.  The  gentleman  was 
present  at  the  conference  yesterday,  and 
he    could    have    offered    the    language 
there.  Probably  the  conferees  would  have 
accepted   it.   although   we  did   not   feel 
there  was  any  necessity  for  it.  because 
this  is  crystal  clear.  If  this  is  adopted, 
it  may  require  that  we  go  back  to  con- 
ference. If  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina   knew   the   difficulties   of   col- 
lecting   Senators    to    get    conferences 
cleared,  he  would  know  this  could  well 
set  this  bill  back  untU  the  end  of  the 
month  or  as  late  as  August,  or  it  could 
even  be  September. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  Washing- 
ton will  yield  further.  I  do  not  believe 
it  would  require  another  conference. 
This  is  In  technical  disagreement  and  all 
that  would  be  required  would  be  for  the 
other  body  to  agree  to  this  amendment. 
Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  One 
cannot  presume  what  the  other  body  will 

do. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tlewoman will  yield  further.  I  think  leg- 
islative history  is  aU  right.  But  I  do  not 
think  two  Members  of  Congress  can 
stand  here  and  bind  the  whole  Govern- 
ment to  what  we  think  this  language 
means.  I  do  not  beUeve  there  is  any 
doubt  about  this  language  and  what  it 
does.  I  believe  it  appropriates  $2  million 
and  in  addition  to  that  it  grants  contract 
authority  for  $14,197,000. 


Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  The 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  will  re- 
call, there  was  a  discussion  of  this  in  the 
conference. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Not  about  this  aspect  of 
it.  The  discussion  was  about  committee 
jm-i.sdictlon. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  All 
aspects  of  It.  The  matter  was  entirely 
discussed  and  I  would  frankly  recom- 
mend not  considering  this  at  all.  be- 
cause It  is  my  opinion  that  the  legisla- 
tive histor\'  IS  clear.  Further,  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations or  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion or  anvone  else  to  put  $2  million  on 
top  of  the  S14  million.  We  think  it  is 
ciystal  clear  in  the  legislative  explana- 
tion of  the  matter.  i 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  the  several  motions  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S  •'22  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  ACCES- 
SIBLE TO  THE  PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  Uble  the  bill  <S.  222)  to  insure 
that  public  buildings  financed  with 
Federal  funds  are  so  designed  and  con- 
structed as  to  be  accessible  to  the  physi- 
cally handicapped,  with  a  House  amend- 
ment thereto,  insist  upon  the  House 
amendment,  and  agree  to  the  conference 
requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Gray.  Jones  of  Alabama.  Wright. 
Grover.  and  McEwen. 


PERMISSION    FOR    COMMITTEE    ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON   S.    3710,   PUBLIC   WORKS  AND 
FLOOD  CONTROL 
Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  the  report  on  the 
bUl  (S.  3710)   authorizing  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain 
public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for 
navigation,  flood  control,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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APPOINTMENT   OF   CONFEREES   ON 
S.  3418,  HIGHWAY  CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  Do  take  from  the 
Speakers  Uble  the  bill  (S.  3418>.  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1970  and  1971  for  tlje  construction  of 
certain  highways  in  accordance  with 
title  23  of  the  United!  States  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes.  wll|h  a  House  amend- 
ment thereto,  insist '  upon  the  House 
amendment,  and  agre^  to  the  conference 
requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  (there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Fal- 
lon,   KLUCZYNSKI.    WtlGHT,    EDMONDSON, 

Cramer,  Harsha.  and  Don  H.  Clausen. 


•CINDERELLA  SCHOOLBOY  ROWING 
CREW  TEAM"  FROM  J.  E.  B.  STU- 
ART HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  FALLS 
CHURCH,  VA. 

Mr;  LEGGETT.  M^-.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unantrtous  consent  toi  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  reVise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California?  ] 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
days  photos  and  storiee  liave  appeared  in 
papers  across  America,  relating  the 
"Cinderella  Schoolboy  Rowing  Crew 
Team"  from  J.  E.  B.  SJtuart  High  School, 
Falls  Church,  Va.  Through  the  generosity 
of  fellow  students,  fritnds,  businessmen, 
and  community  leaders,  the  crew  raised 
the  money  to  buy  a  bojat  and  pay  its  way 
to  England.  ^ 

Yesterday  the  Stuart  crew  scored  the 
only  American  succes^  at  the  Henley  Re- 
gatta in  England.  The  American  high 
school  champions  drew  away  fast  at  the 
start  and  were  one  length  up  at  the  quar- 
ter-mile mark.  They  increased  their  lead 
steadily  to  three  lengths  at  the  mile  mark 
and  were  drawing  awfcy  with  ease  at  the 
finish.  I 

In  these  trying  dayis  when  the  Nation 
is  faced  with  many  problems  and  the 
solutions  seem  to  be  few,  the  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart  crew  calls  our  attention  to  the 
future  strength  of  our  great  country.  In 
winning  their  first  hejat  yesterday,  these 
young  men  and  their*  dedicated  coaches 
have  accomplished  a  Ifeg  up  on  their  "Im- 
possible Dream"  of  which  we  can  all  be 
proud  and  in  which  wfc  all  share.  In  their 
row  today  with  Eton,  t  know  I  reflect  the 
wishes  of  this  Congresfe  when  I  say  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart  crew — Go.        I 


Page  1.  llnee  2  and  3.  strike  out  "the  dat« 
of  adoption  o*  this  resolution"  and  Uiaert 
"May   1,   1968,". 

Page  1.  line  5.  after  "determines"  Insert 
"(or  determined)". 

Page  1,  line  6,  after  "exist"  Insert  "(or 
existed)". 

Page  1.  line  6,  after  "require"  Insert  "(or 
required) ". 

Page  2.  line  9.  strike  out  "The"  and  Insert 
"For  the  purpose  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion only.  the". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  if  the  amend- 
ments are  all  germane  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  In  reply  to  the 
inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  I 
will  say  yes.  indeed,  they  are  germane. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PAY  OF  THE  U.S.   CAPITOL  POLICE 

FORCE    FOR    DUtTY    PERFORMED 

IN   EMERGENCIES 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  cortsent  to  take  from 
tlie  Speaker's  desk  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  785,  relatjing  to  the  pay  of 
the  U.S.  Capitol  Polce  force  for  duty 
performed  in  emergencies,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,;  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments.! 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  tjie  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 


AMENDMENTS  TO  INTERNATIONAL 
CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT  ACT  OF 
1949 — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
9063 )  to  amend  the  International  Claims 
Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  the  timely  determination  of 
certain  claims  of  American  nationals, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unsmi- 
mous  consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

Conference  Report  (H.  Kept.  No.  1648) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votee  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
9063)  to  amend  the  International  Clatms 
Settlement  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  tlm.ely  determination  of  certain 
claims  of  American  nationals,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met.  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1.  2.  3.  4.  5,  6.  7.  9.  10.  11.  12.  13,  14,  15, 
16,  17.  18,  19,  and  20,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  receive  and 
determine,  or  redetermine,  as  the  case  may 
be.  In  accordance  with  applicable  substantive 
law.  Including  International  law,  the  validity 
and  amounts  of  claims  owned  by  persons  who 


were  eligible  to  file  claims  under  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  s( -'ion 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  but 
failed  to  file  such  claims  or.  if  they  filed 
such  claims,  failed  to  file  such  claims  within 
the  limit  of  time  required  therefor  :Profid<'d, 
That  no  awards  shall  be  made  to  persons 
who  have  received  compensation  in  any 
amount  pursuant  to  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Italy,  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  s.ime. 

e:ona  p.  Kelly. 

Wayne  L.  Hays. 

Peter  H.  B    Prelinghuysen. 
MaTiagers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

John  Sparkmak, 

(by  Frank  J.  Lauscke), 

Wayne  Morse. 

(by  Frank  J.  Lausche). 

Prank  J.  Lausche, 

BOURKE   B.    HICKENLOOPER, 

Clifford  P.  Case. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9063)  to  amend  tbe 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  timely  deter- 
mination of  certain  claims  of  American  na- 
tionals, and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  statement  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees and  recommended  in  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report: 

The  following  Senate  amendments  made 
technical,  clerical,  clarifying,  or  conforming 
changes:  1.  2.  4,  6.  6.  7,  9.  10.  11.  12.  13.  14. 
15.  16.  17,  18,  19,  and  20.  With  respect  to  these 
amendments  the  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  3:  This  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  language  Intended  to  elim- 
inate certain  Inequities  in  the  present  law  by 
permitting  the  return  to  persecutees  and 
non-enemy  nationals  of  the  proportionate 
share  in  the  vested  assets  of  corporations  of 
Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania  In  which 
they  hold  Interests.  According  to  Its  legisla- 
tive history,  the  amendment  will  .aJTect  four 
stocltholders,  or  their  heirs,  of  the  Chlnlon 
Chemical  &  Pharmaceutical  Works.  Ltd..  a 
Hungarian  firm.  The  claimants  dealt  with 
here  have  never  been  American  citizens  but 
were  persecuted  by  their  own  governments 
during  World  War  n.  Similar  legislation  was 
.ajjproved  by  the  Senate  on  three  occasions 
since  1960.  and  Its  enactment  Is  supported  by 
the  Executive  Branch. 
The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  8:  This  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  language  proposing  to  re- 
open the  Italian  claims  program  to  two 
groups  of  claimants:  (1)  persons  who  were 
American  nationals  at  the  time  when  their 
claims  arose  dtulng  World  War  U  but  who 
did  not  file  timely  claims  under  the  original 
Italian  claims  program:  and  (2)  persons  who 
were  not  American  nationals  at  the  time  of 
loss  but  became  such  nationals  by  August  9. 
1955.  and  did  not  file  claims  under  the  Italian 
claims  program. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
substituting  new  language  for  the  above-de- 
scribed provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment 
The  substitute  language  would  authorize  the 
reopening  of  the  Italian  claims  program  only 
to  those  persons  who  were  American  na- 
tionals at  the  time  of  loss  and  at  the  time 
of  the  enactment  of  title  II  of  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949.  and 
who  did  not  file  timely  claims  under  that 
program.  The  new  language  further  provides 
that  no  awards  shall  be  made  to  persons  who 
have  received  compensation  in  any  amount 
pursuant  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy, 
.subsection  (a)  of  section  304  of  the  Interna- 
tional   Claims    Settlement    Act    of    1949.    as 
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amended,  or  secUon  202  of  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948.  as  amended. 

Edna  P  Kelly, 

Wayne  L.  Hats, 

Peter  H.  B.  Pkelinghtjysen, 
Manager$  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


Mrs.  KELLY  'during  the  reading). 
Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  dispensed  with.  ,_,     ., 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUewoman  from 
New  York? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mrs  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  9063  represents.  I 
believe  a  fair  compromise  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  versions  of  this 
legislation. 

Apart  from  technical  amendments 
which  numbered  18.  there  were  only  two 
issues  which  divided  the  House  and  the 
Senate  conferees  on  this  legislation. 

Both  of  these  issues  arose  as  a  result  of 
amendments  added  in  the  other  body  to 
the  House -approved  bill. 

The  first  Senate  amendment,  referred 
to  as  amendment  No.  3  in  the  statement 
of  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
contained  language  ir^tended  to  elmiinate 
certain  inequities  in  the  present  law  by 
permitting  th^j  return  to  persecutees  and 
nonenemy  nationals  of  the  proportionate 
share  of  the  vested  assets  of  corporations 
of  Bulgaria.  Hungary,  and  Rumania  in 
which  they  held  interest. 

This  legislative  change  was  endorsed 
by  the  executive  branch  and  approved  on 
three  separate  occasions  during  the  past 
7  years  by  the  other  body. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  arose  from 
the  following : 

Under  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act,  certain  properties  vested  by  the 
U.S.  Government  during  World  War  II, 
were  allowed  to  be  returned  to  individuals 
who  were  nationals  of  former  enemy 
countries  but  who  were  persecuted  for  re- 
ligious, ethnic,  or  other  reasons  by  the 
authorities  of  such  countries.  In  short, 
those  individuals— the  persecutees— were 
allowed  to  be  treated  as  nonenemles. 

However,  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act  did  not  provide  for  the  return  to 
such  persecutees,  or  to  nonenemy  na- 
tionals, of  their  proportionate  share  in 
the  vested  assets  of  enemy  corporations 
In  which  they  had  an  interest. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act,  title  II  of  that 
act  permitted  nonenemy  nationals  to  ob- 
tain the  return  of  their  proportionate 
share  of  assets  of  corporations  of  Bul- 
garia, Hungary,  or  Rumania  if  25  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  outstanding  stock 
was  owned  at  the  date  of  vesting  by  such 
persons. 

That  latter  law,  however,  did  not  make 
a  similar  provision  in  the  case  of  stock 
of  such  corporations  owned  by  perse- 
cutees. 

In  the  view  of  the  other  body,  in  which 
the  executive  branch  concurred,  there 
appeared  to  be  no  valid  reason  for  mak- 
ing a  distinction  between  nonenemy  na- 
tionals and  persecutees  since  both  cate- 
gories are  considered  as  having  non- 
enemy  character:  nor  for  making  a  dis- 
tinction between  vested  assets  under  the 


Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  and  vested 
assets  under  title  II  of  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  designed 
to   effectuate   fair    treatment   in    these 

I'GSDOC  tS 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed 
to  recommend  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  this  amend- 
ment. . 
It  is  our  understanding  that  although 
there  may  be  a  few  other  persons  who 
will  benefit  from  this  change  in  the  law. 
the  amendment  is  primarily  designed  to 
provide  relief  for  four  stockholders  of 
a  Hungarian  corporation;  and  that  the 
total  amount  involved  is  approximately 
$120,000. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
were  further  informed  that  there  re- 
mained under  the  control  of  the  U.§. 
Government  sufficient  vested  assets  to 
cover  any  payments  that  may  arise  out 
of  the  operation  of  this  new  provision. 
The  second  amendment  added  by  the 
other  body— referred  to  as  amendment 
No  8  in  the  statement  of  the  House  man- 
agers— dealt  with  the  ItaUan  claims  pro- 
gram. ^  , 

Briefly,  that  amendment  proposed  to 
reopen  the  ItaUan  claims  programs  to 
persons  who  did  not  file  timely  claims 
previously,  as  well  as  to  persons  who  were 
not  U.S.  nationals  at  the  time  when  they 
suffered  loss  but  who  became  U.S.  na- 
tionals by  August  9.  1955.  and  had  not 
filed  under  the  earlier  program. 

The  latter  part  of  this  particular 
amendment  gave  us  considerable  trouble. 
At  the  time  when  H.R.  9063  was  con- 
sidered by  the  House,  this  body  voted 
ovei-vi'helmingly  to  uphold  the  principle 
that  the  U.S.  Government  should  espouse 
only  the  claims  of  persons  who  were 
American  nationals  at  the  time  when 
they  suffered  loss.  . 

In  other  words,  the  House  did  not  indi- 
cate the  will  to  open  the  ItaUan  claims 
program  or  other  claims  programs  to 
persons  who  became  American  nationals 
after   losing    some   of   their   properties 

abroad.  ^^       .. 

The  conferees  representmg  the  other 
body  were  adamant  in  upholding  the 
position  of  the  Senate. 

After  a  series  of  meetings,  a  com- 
promise was  worked  out  pursuant  to 
which  the  Senate  receded  on  the  issue 
of  "late  nationals"  and  the  House  ac- 
cepted the  provision  dealing  with  "late 
filers." 

This  compromise  is  consistent  with 
the  relevant  principle  of  international 
law  and  with  precedents  established  in 
our  various  claims  programs. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  were  advised  that  during  the 
operation  of  the  ItaUan  claims  program, 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion denied  40  claims  of  persons  who 
were  American  nationals  at  the  time 
of  loss  but  who  did  not  file  timely  claims. 
The  proposed  legislation  wiU,  of  course, 
apply  to  these  cases,  as  well  as  to  a  hand- 
ful of  others  that  may  not  have  nied  at 
all  because  they  learned  about  the  Ital- 
ian claims  program  too  late. 

I  would  like  to  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
in  our  opinion,  the  authority  of  the  In- 
ternational Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  in  1958,  Eind  again  this 


year,  will  be  fully  adequate  to  cover  cer- 
tain personal  injury  and  related  cases 
which  were  discussed  in  the  House  re- 
port on  H.R.  9063  and  in  my  exchange 
with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr. 
Taft]  on  the  Floor  of  the  House  at  the 
time  when  that  bill  was  considered  and 
approved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  9063  represents  a 
workable  compromise.  I  urge  strongly 
that  it  be  accepted  by  the  House,  there- 
by advancing  this  legislation  towards  a 
much-delayed  enactment. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  join  with  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  I  Mrs.  Kelly  1  In  urging  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  point  out  that  some  of  the  claimants 
affected  by  this  legislation  have  been 
waiting  nearly  8  years  for  the  Congress  to 
act.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  Ru- 
manian and  Bulgarian  claims  programs. 
On  March  30.  1960.  the  Government  of 
Rumania  agreed  to  the  final  settlement 
of  claims  of  U.S.  nationals  arising  out 
of  the  nationalization  or  other  Uking  of 
property  belonging  to  such  persons, 
which  occurred  prior  to  the  date  oi  the 
agreement. 

On  July  2.  1963.  a  similar  agreement 
was  entered  into  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Government  of 
Bulgaria. 

The  moneys  involved  In  both  of  these 
agreements  have  l)een  paid  some  time 
ago  and  deposited  in  a  special  account 
in  the  U.S.  Treasury.  However,  the  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Commission  can 
take  no  action  to  disburse  these  funds  to 
eUgible  claimants  without  the  legislative 
authorization  contained  in  this  biU. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  con- 
tains certain  provisions  relating  to  the 
Italian  claims  program  and  makes  a 
number  of  overdue  improvements  in  the 
administration  of  various  other  pro- 
grams. 

The  compromise  embodied  in  the  con- 
ference report  entailed  a  considerable 
amount  of  effort  and  good  will  on  the 
part  of  both  the  House  and  Senate  man- 
agers. I  believe  that  this  is  a  fair  com- 
promise and  I  urge  its  approval  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oliio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  like  to  address  an 
inquiry  particularly  with  reference  to  a 
matter  that  came  up  here  in  the  House 
when  the  bUl  was  up  here.  There  seem 
to  have  been  some  changes  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  conference  report  with  regard 
to  it. 

Specifically,  I  would  like  to  inquire 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  con- 
ferees in  any  manner  to  detract  from 
the  continuing  authority  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  to  re- 
consider the  personal  injury  claims  of 
U.S.-bom  citizens  after  the  1943  armi- 
stice but  before  the  termination  of  hos- 
tilities, which  liad  been  previously  de- 
nied. 
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This  was  assured  In  opr  colloquy  here 
on  the  floor  at  the  timt  of  the  passage 
of  the  bill.  H.R.  9063.  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  some  of  the  language  in  amend- 
ment No.  3  on  page  6  of  the  Senate  bill 
might  possibly  interfere  With  the  author- 
ity of  the  Foreign  CKiims  Settlement 
Commission.  | 

Mi-s.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to 
the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  TaftI.  I  wquld  like  to  note 
that  the  issue  which  h&  raised  was  pre- 
sented in  the  committeiE  on  conference. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  however, 
there  was  no  differenct  or  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  dn  this  point. 

I  should  like  to  repieat  what  I  said 
earlier  in  the  House,  ihamely.  that  the 
existing  law.  together  with  the  amend- 
ments proposed  In  H.p.  9063.  is  fully 
sufficient  to  cover  the  personal  injury 
and  related  cases  referred  to  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  TaftI. 

Tlie  restrictions  outlined  in  the  bill 
and  ia  the  conference  report  are  most 


to  preclude  fair 
on   these  claims. 


Speaker,  will  the 
to  the  gentleman 


certainly  not  intended 

and    favorable   action 

They    do   not   apply    t^    this   particular 

group  of  cases 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  thp  gentlewoman. 
Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr. 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  yield 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  un 
derstand  it,  amendmei^t  No.  3  discussed 
in  the  statement  of  thej  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  alloWs  persecutees  and 
nonenemy  nationals  a  period  of  6  months 
within  which  to  file  claims  for  the  return 
of  their  interests,  if  they  have  not  pre- 
viously done  so.  1 

I  know  that  in  othe*  claims  programs 
heirs  of  property  whose  owners  were 
killed  by  the  Nazis  were  recognized  as 
inheriting  their  interests.  I  am  thinking, 
for  example,  of  Hungarian  Jews  who 
were  killed  by  the  Nazfs,  but  whose  chil- 
dren managed  to  escape  from  Hungary 
during  the  anti-Com<nunist  revolution. 
Do  you  have  any  reaslon  to  believe  that 
the  same  humanitarian  attitude  that  has 
been  followed  u\  the  past  would  not  be 
applied,  if  these  children  were  now  to  file 
claims?  In  other  wordk.  do  we  have  rea- 
son to  feel  that  the  people  who  will  be 
benefited  by  this  legisktion  will  be  given 
every  possible  opportiunity  to  file  and 
have  their  claims  considered,  as  in  the 
past? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Sbeaker.  in  reply  to 
the  atentlemans  question.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  les^slation  before  the 
House  attempts  to  eiqualize  the  treat- 
ment of  p>ersecuteesi  under  both  the 
Trading  With  the  Ehemy  Act  and  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act.  We 
have  not  in  the  conference  discussed  the 
passing  of  eligibility  to  claimants'  heirs. 
In  this  respect  I  shoLild  think  that  the 
applicable  law  and  precedents  would 
govern.  The  amendment  itself  does  not 
refer  to  heirs  or  the  e  assing  of  eligibility 
to  another  generation. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  respqnse. 

For  the  first  time.l  by  the  passage  of 
H.R.  9063,  we  have  provided  that  stock- 
holders of  Bulgaria*,  Hungarian,  and 
Rumanian  corporations  should  have  the 


right  to  apply,  within  6  months  from  the 
enactment  of  the  legislation,  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  proportion  of  the  property 
vested  during  World  War  n  belonging  to 
those  corporations.  This  conforms  both 
with  our  international  commitments  and 
basic  principles  of  justice  and  equity,  and 
the  conference  committee  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  accepting  the  provision 
making  such  relief  possible. 

For  the  first  time  our  allies,  perse- 
cutees. and  Americans,  who  owned  inter- 
ests in  these  corporations,  have  been  rec- 
ognized as  eligible  to  have  their  interests 
paid  to  them.  We  have  decided  that  these 
people,  if  they  have  not  previously  filed 
claim,  should  have  the  right  to  apply  for 
return  within  6  months,  and  although 
many  may  have  died  in  the  period  since 
World  War  II,  without  knowing  that 
there  would  be  any  rehef  forthcoming 
so  many  years  later,  their  heirs  may  still 
be  able  to  obtain  the  benefits  now  made 
available. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

I  rise  to  express  opposition  to  amend- 
ment No.  8. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in  the  past  ex- 
pressed my  opposition  to  what  I  con- 
sider the  unduly  restrictive  language  in 
the  House  version  of  this  bill  which  de- 
nied relief  to  persons  who  became  nat- 
uralized American  citizens  by  August  9, 
1955.  I  think  the  Senate-passed  version 
containing  amendment  No.  8  which  re- 
opened the  Italian  claims  program  to 
two  groups  of  claimants,  American  na- 
tionals at  the  time  of  the  claim  and  per- 
sons who  became  American  citizens  by 
August  9,  1955,  is  a  more  reasonable 
approach. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  provision  which 
I  favor  would  not  cost  the  taxpayers  a 
single  cent?  Is  it  not  also  true  that  the 
funds  to  pay  these  claims  would  come 
not  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  but  rather  from  funds  made  avail- 
able by  the  Government  of  Italy? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  In  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  I  wish  to  say  that 
it  is  not  within  my  power  to  make  de- 
cisions regarding  the  eligibility  of  par- 
ticular groups  of  claimants.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman,  however,  that  the 
payment  of  claims  covered  by  this  legis- 
lation does  not  involve  a  flnanclal 
burden  for  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  H.R.  9063.  in 
its  present  final  form,  is  intended  to 
apply  to  several  types  of  claims  under 
the  Italian  claims  program.  It  will  apply 
to  American  nationals  in  the  ceded  terri- 
tories, including  the  Dodecanese  Islands, 
who  have  not  received  compensation 
previously.  It  will  also  apply  to  the  post- 
1943  injury  cases  and  similar  claims  dis- 
cussed in  my  exchange  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  IMr.  TaftI.  It  will  apply 
further  to  those  eligible  claimants  who 
failed  to  file  under  the  original  1955  pro- 
gram, or  who  filed  late. 

Consequently,  if  the  gentleman's  con- 
stituent falls  into  one  of  these  categories, 
his  claim  assuredly  would  be  covered. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield  further? 


Mrs.  KELLY.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  It  not  a 
fact  that  there  is  a  basic  inconsistency 
between  the  position  the  conferees  have 
taken  and  the  fact  that  under  the  pro- 
vision of  Public  Law  85-604  persons  who 
filed  a  claim  Incorrectly  have  been  paid 
while  those  who  sought  legal  advice  have 
not  been  and  will  not  be  paid?  Is  there 
any  justice  in  this  iwsition? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  ijosition  of  the  conferees 
is  at  all  inconsistent.  I  think  that  the 
position  outlined  in  the  conference  re- 
port is  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
international  law  which  has  been  the 
foundation  of  all  our  claims  programs. 
That  principle  holds  that  our  Govern- 
ment is  only  responsible  for  the  claims 
of  its  own  citizens. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  her  response,  but 
unfortunately  I  respectfully  disagree 
with  her  position. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentlewoman  some  ques- 
tions concerning  amendment  No.  3.  As  I 
understand  it.  this  is  the  provision  which 
would  permit  enemy  nationals  who 
otherwise  would  not  be  eligible  under  this 
program  to  come  in  under  the  Bulgarian- 
Rumanian-Hungarian    claims    program. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Yes.  but  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  involves  the  vested  assets  in 
which  certain  persecutees  and  non- 
enemv  aliens  had  an  interest. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  was 
a  recommendation  that  had  been  made 
to  our  subcommittee,  but  it  was  turned 
down  by  us  and  was  not  included  in  the 
version  of  the  amendments  that  the  com- 
mittee recommended  and  which  passed 
the  House. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  This  legislation  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  executive  branch,  as  the 
Member  knows. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  know,  but  it  was 
included  only  in  the  Senate  version? 
Mrs.  KELL\  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  And  this  covers  the 
case  that  was  referred  to  at  times  in  the 
hearings  as  having.  I  think  it  was,  four 
possible  beneficiaries,  and  it  was  crit- 
icized as  being  essentially  a  private  claim 
bill  rather  than  general  legislation. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be 
true  that  this  amendment  will  only  bene- 
fit four  stockholders  in  a  particular  Hun- 
garian firm.  However,  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  because  this  is  general  legis- 
lation designed  to  correct  an  inequity  in 
the  existing  law. 

Allow  me  to  explain. 
Under  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act.  certain  properties  vested  by  the  U.S. 
Government  during  World  War  II  were 
allo-ved  to  be  returned  to  individuals  who 
were  nationals  of  former  enemy  coun- 
tries, but  who  were  persecuted  for  reli- 
gious, ethnic,  or  other  reasons  by  the  au- 
thorities of  such  countries.  In  short, 
those  individuals— the  persecutees— were 
allowed  to  be  treated  as  nonenemies. 
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However,  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act  did  not  provide  for  the  return  to  such 
persecutees,  or  to  nonenemy  nationals, 
of  their  proportionate  share  in  the 
vested  assets  of  enemy  corporations  In 
which  they  had  an  Interest. 

Now  under  title  II  of  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act,  nonenemy  na- 
tionals were  permitted  to  obtain  the  re- 
turn of  their  proportionate  share  of 
assets  of  corporations  of  Bulgaria, 
Hungary,  or  Rumania  if  25  i>ercent  or 
more  of  the  outstanding  stock  was  owned 
at  the  date  of  vesting  by  such  persoiis. 
However,  title  II  of  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  did  not  make  a 
similar  provision  In  the  case  of  stock  of 
such  corporations  owned  by  persecutees. 
All  this  amendment  attempts  to  do  Is 
to  treat  nonenemy  aliens  and  persecutees 
equallv.  and  to  apply  the  same  principle 
to  vested  properties  whether  they  were 
owned  directly  or  indirectly,  tlirough 
stock 

Mr!  MONAGAN.  I  recaU  the  discus- 
sions in  the  committee  and  the  fact  that 
the  committee  did  not  adopt  this  rea- 
soning at  the  time  because  of  the 
variance  from  the  general  provisions  of 
international  law  which  oppose  benefit 
to  enemv  aliens.  Therefore,  since  I  was 
not  a  member  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee. I  wanted  to  ask  the  gentlewoman 
the  basis  on  which  the  conference  had 
surprisingly  taken  the  opposite  point  of 
view  and  had  gone  along  with  this  pro- 
vision of  the  other  body,  which  had  not 
previously  been  accepted  although  of- 
fered over  a  period  of  some  10  years. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  managers  on 
the  imrt  of  the  House  did  their  very  best 
to  uphold  the  position  of  the  House.  As 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  knows, 
however,  a  compromise  is  sometimes 
necessary  if  we  are  to  have  any  legisla- 
tion at  all. 

We  did  the  best  we  could.  I  feel  that 
we  arrived  at  a  very  fair  resolution  of 
the  differences  between  the  two  Houses 
because  we  managed  to  win  acceptance 
for  the  wishes  of  this  House  with  respect 
to  leaving  these  claims  programs  open 
only  to  persons  who  were  American  na- 
tionals at  the  time  when  they  pay  fixed 
loss.  On  that  point  we  did  not  com- 
promise. 

I  hope  the  House  will  agree  with  our 
assessment  of  the  Conference  Report 
and  adopt  it  without  delay. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Having  in  view  the 
background  which  I  have  described,  the 
gentlewoman  recommends  that  the 
House  accept  this  version? 
Mrs.  KELLY.  I  certainly  do. 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

CALL  OF  TirE  HOUSE 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  la  not 
present. 


The  SPEAKER.  E\'idently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

tRoUNo.  241] 


Asliley 

Ashmoro 

Bell 

I3radema3 

Brown.  Ohio 

Esch 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Flood 

Gardner 


Halleck 

Hanfien,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hawkins 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Howard 

Karsten 

McEwen 


Mayne 

Pool 

Besnick 

Stuckey 

Teague,  Tex. 

Van  Deerlln 

WlllU 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  407 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AU- 
THORIZATION, FISCAL  YEAR 
1969— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  RI\'T31S.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  <HJl. 
16703)  to  authorize  certain  construction 
at  military  Installations,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
CaroUna? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CtoNFERENCE  Repoet  (H.  Rept.  No.  1658) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
16703)  to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  Installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  met.  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 

the  following :  

■"ITl'LE  I 

"Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  mlUtary  Installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  con- 
verting, rehabilitating,  or  installing  perm- 
anent or  temporary  public  works.  Including 
site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment  for  the  following  projects: 
"iNsnjE  TUB  UNrrED  States 

"UNITED    STATES    CONTINENTAl.   ARMY    OOMMANT) 

"(First  Army) 
"Fort   Bel  voir.    Virginia:    Operational   and 
training  facilities,  research,  development,  and 
test  facilities,  and  medical  facilities,  $2,175,- 

000. 

'Fort  Dlx,  New  Jersey:  Training  facilities, 
and  uUUOes,  $2,449,000. 

"Port  Eustls,  Virginia:  Operational  and 
training  faclUUes,  and  troop  housing,  $3,- 
312.000. 

"Port  Hamilton.  New  York:  Utilities,  $160,- 
000. 


"A.  P.  Hill  Military  Reservation.  Virginia: 
Troop  housing,  $501,000. 

"Port  Knox.  Kentucky:  Research,  develop- 
ment, and  test  facllltleB,  and  medical  facil- 
ities. $727,000. 

"Fort    Lee.    Virginia:    Training    facUlUes, 
and  troop  housing,  $2,021,000. 
"(Third  Army) 

"Port  Bennlng,  Georgia:  Training  facil- 
ities, maintenance  facilities,  research,  de- 
velopment, and  test  facilities,  troop  housing, 
and  utilities,  $4,126,000. 

"Port  Bragg,  North  Carolina:  Maintenance 
facilities,  medical  facilities,  and  adminis- 
trative facilities,  $953,000. 

"Port  Gordon,  Georgia:  Hospital  facilities, 
$21,362,000. 

•Fort  Jackson,  South  Carolina:  Operational 
faculties,    and   medical   faciuaes.   $1,661,000. 

"Port  McPherson,  Georgia:  Operational  fa- 
cilities, $596,000. 

"Port  Rucker,  Alabama:  Operational  facili- 
ties. $2,298,000. 

"(Fourth  Army) 

"Port  Bliss,  Texas:  Training  facilities,  $465,- 


000. 

"Fort  Hood,  Texas:  Maintenance  facilities. 
$877,000. 

"Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas:  Operational  fa- 
cilities, $1,226,000. 

"Port  Polk,  Louisiana:  Training  faclUUes, 
$1,690,000. 

"Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma:  Research,  develop- 
ment, and  test  facilities,  and  medical  faciU- 
tles  $581,000. 

"Fort  Wolters.  Texas:   Maintenance  facili- 
ties, and  troop  housing,  $1,021,000. 
"(Fifth  Army) 
"Fort    Carson,    Colorado:    Troop    housing, 
$270,000. 

"Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Indiana,  Hospital 
facilities.  $4,590,000. 

"Port  Riley,  Kansas:  Troop  housUag,  $245,- 
000. 

"Fort  Sheridan,  lUlnols:  Troop  housing. 
$1,111,000. 

"Port  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri:  Training 
faclUties,  $462,000. 

"(Sixth  Army) 
"Hunter-Llggett  Military  Reservation,  Cali- 
fornia:    Maintenance    facilities,   and     troop 
housing,  $1,055,000. 

"Port  Irwin,  California:  XJtUlties,  $52,000. 
"Fort  Lewis.  Washington:   Training  facili- 
ties, and  utUltles.  $1,871,000. 

"Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  California: 
Troop  housing,  $1,666,000. 

"(MlUtary  District   ot  Washington) 
"Fort  McNalr.  District  of  Columbia:  Troop 
housing,  $167,000. 

"DNITED     STATES     AKMT     MATERIEL     COMMAND 

"Aeronautical  Maintenance  Center,  Texas: 
Maintenance  faclUtles,  $3,656,000. 

"Atlanta  Army  Depot,  Georgia:  Operational 
facilities,  $107,000. 

"Burlington  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  New 
Jersey:  UtlUttes,  $164,000. 

"Port  Detrlck,  Maryland:  Research,  devel- 
opment, and  test  facilities,  $6,433,000. 

"Dugway  Proving  Ground,  Utah:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  $1,787,000. 

"Joliet  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Illinois: 
Utilities.  $2.188J0O0. 

"Lake  City  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Mis- 
souri :  Utilities.  $472,000. 

"Lexington  Army  Depot,  Kentucky:  Main- 
tenance facilities,  $75,000. 

"Fort  Moiunouth,  New  Jersey:  Operational 
facilities,  and  troop  housing,  $1,307,000. 

"New  Cumberland  Army  Depot,  Pennsyl- 
vania:   Operational   fadUtles,    $638,000. 

"Plcatinny  Arsenal,  New  Jersey:  Research, 
development,  and  test  faculties.  $337,000. 

"Pine  Bluff  Arsenal,  Arkansas:  UtUltles. 
$169,000. 

"Pueblo  Army  Depot.  Colorado:  Mainte- 
nance Xacmtiee,  $846,000. 
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"Red  River  Army  Etepot.  ITexas:  Mainte- 
nance facilities.   $372,000 

"Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabama:  Research,  de- 
velopment,   and    test    facllltl*fl,    $3,255,000. 

•Rock  Island  Arsenal.  Illlntols:  Production 
facilities.  $432,000. 

"Sacramento  Army  DepOt.  California: 
Maintenance  facilities,  $855,000. 

•Savanna  Army  Depot.  Illinois:  Mainte- 
nance facilities.  $297,000. 

•Sierra  Army  Depot,  Calif irnla:  Training 
facilities  and  troop  housing.   H70.000. 

"Sunflower  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Kan- 
sas: Utilities,  $460,000. 

•Tooele  Army  Depot,  Utali:  Operational 
facilities,  and  maintenance  facilities, 
$2,283,000.  , 

•White  Sands  Missile  Range.  New  Mexico: 
Research,  development,  and  test  facilities, 
$1,435,000. 

■'Port  WlngBte  Army  Depot,  New  Mexico: 
Utilities.  $162,000. 

••Yuma  Test  Station,  Arlzor  a:  Maintenance 
facilities,  $736,000. 
'•united  states  army   air  de  t:nse  command 

"CONUS,  various  locatlors:  Operational 
and  training  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
supply  facilities,  medical  facilUles,-  adminis- 
trative facilities,  troop  housjnR.  community 
facilities,  utilities,  and  real  estate,  $227,- 
460,000.  j 

••united   states    armt  btrateoic 
communications   command 

'•port  Huachuca,  Arizona :  Maintenance  fa- 
cilities, research,  development,  and  test  fa- 
cilities, troop  housing,  and  utilities,  $8,948,- 
000.  , 

•Port  Ritchie,  Maryland:  Utilities,  $167,000. 

"nNma)   states    militarIt   academy 

"United  States  Military  Academy,  'West 
Point,  New  York:   Cadet  houSina;,  $16,000,000. 

'•armt   medical   seIivice 

•William  Beaumont  Generil  Hospital,  Tex- 
as:  HospiUl  facilities.  $17,54$,000. 

•Walter  Reed  Army  Medl*al  Center.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  Researc|i,  development, 
and  test  facilities.  $2.856,000. ' 

"Mn-iTABy    rRAmc   management  and 

TERMINAL     SERVJCE 

"Bayonne  NE.val  Supply  Cfenter,  New  Jer- 
sey   Supply  facilities,  and  u;llitles.  $812,000. 

"Oakland  Army  Terminal,  California:  Sup- 
ply facilities,  $312,000. 

"UNTTED     STATES     ARMyI     ALASKA 

"Port  Richardson,  Alaska:  Utilities,  $112,- 
000. 

"UNirn)  states  armt    haw  ah 

"Port  Shafter,  Hawaii:  Administrative  fa- 
cilities. $312,000. 

•'Tripler  Army  Hospital,  tawall:  Utilities, 
$621,000. 

••Outside   the   Uniteii   States 
"united  states  armt,   pacific 

"Japan,  various:  Malnte  lance  facilities, 
and  utilities.  $909,000. 

"Korea,     various:     Mainte  lance 
$377,000. 

•Okinawa,  various:  Utllltl  ss.  $129,000. 

"UNITED     STATES     ARM1      FORCES, 
SOITTHERN    COMMAND 
"Canal   Zone,   various:    Ti lining   facilities, 
troop  housing,  and  utilities    $300,000. 

"tTNnXD    STATES    ARMY    MATI IRIEL    COMMAND 

"Kwajalein  Atoll:  Resean  h.  development, 
and  test  facilities,  and  hous  ng,  $3,925,000. 

•UNITED    STATES    ARMY    SEC  tmiTY    AGENCY 

•'Various   locations:   Operi 
troop  housing,  and  utilities, 

"UNITED    STATES     .ARMli,     EUROPE 

"Germany,  various:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilUles,  and  pupply  facilities, 
$17,384,000. 

••■Various  locations:  PV)r  tlie  United  State« 
share  of  the  cost  of  multilat  iral  programs  for 


facilities, 


tlonal  facilities, 
$5,386,000. 


the  acquisition  or  construction  of  military 
facilities  and  installations,  including  inter- 
national military  headquarters,  for  the  col- 
lective defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Area.  $55,000,000:  Provided.  That,  within 
thirty  days  after  the  end  of  each  quarter,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  furnish  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  description  of  obligations 
incurred  as  the  United  States  share  of  such 
multilateral  programs. 

•'UNITED    STATES    ARMY    STRATEGIC    COMMUNICA- 
TIONS   COMMAND 

"Various  locations:  Utilities.  $2,200,000 
••Sec.  102.  The  Secretiiry  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  Army  Installations  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  In  Army  missions 
and  reRponslbilities  which  have  been  oc- 
casioned by:  (a)  unforeseen  security  consid- 
erations, (b)  new  weapons  developments, 
(c)  new  ntid  unforeseen  research  and  de- 
velopment requirements,  or  (d)  Improved 
production  schedules.  If  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  determines  that  deferral  of  such 
construction  for  Inclusion  in  the  next  Mili- 
tary Construction  Authorization  Act  would 
be  inconsistent  with  Interests  of  national  se- 
curity, and  In  connection  therewith  to  ac- 
quire, construct,  convert,  rehabilitate,  or  In- 
stall permanent  or  temporary  public  works, 
including  land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment.  In 
the  total  amount  of  $10,000,000:  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  or  his 
designee,  shall  notify  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  Immediately  upon  reaching 
a  final  decision  to  Implement,  of  the  cost 
of  construction  of  any  public  work  under- 
taken under  this  section.  Including  those 
real  estate  actions  pertaining  thereto.  This 
authorization  will  expire  as  of  September  30, 
1969,  except  for  those  public  works  projects 
concerning  which  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  notified  pursuant  to 
this  section  prior  to  that  date. 

••Sec  103.  (a)  Public  Law  89-188.  as 
•amended.  Is  amended  under  the  heading  •In- 
side THE  United  States'.  In  section  101.  as 
follows: 

••(1)  Under  the  subheading  continental 
united  states.  Less  Army  Materiel  Com- 
mand (First  Army)'  with  respect  to  •Fort 
Devens.  Massachusetts',  strike  out  '$11,964.- 
000'  and  insert  In  place  thereof  '$13,258,- 
000'. 

••(2)  Under  the  subheading  'continental 
united  states.  Less  Army  Materiel  Com- 
mand (First  Army)'  with  respect  to  United 
States  Military  Academy.  West  Point.  New 
York',  strike  out  '$18,089,000'  and  insert  in 
place  thereof  '$20,635,000'. 

"(3)  Under  the  subheading  'continental 
united  states.  Less  Army  Materiel  Com- 
mand (Second  Army)'  with  respect  to  Port 
Knox.  Kentucky',  strike  out  •$15,422,000'  and 
insert  In  place  thereof  '$15,511,000', 

■■(4)  Under  the  subheading  'continental 
united  states.  Less  Army  Materiel  Command 
(Third  Army)'  with  respect  to  'Port  Camp- 
bell, Kentucky',  strike  out  ■$1,992,000'  and 
insert  in  place  thereof  •$2,092,000'. 

"(5)  Under  the  subheading  'continental 
united  states.  Less  Army  Materiel  Command 
(Third  Army)'  with  respect  to  'Fort  Stewart, 
Georgia',  strike  out  $2,317,000'  and  Insert  In 
place  thereof  '$2,872,000'. 

"(6)  Under  the  subheading  'continental 
united  states.  Less  Army  Materiel  Command 
(Fifth  Army)'  with  respect  to  'Port  Benja- 
min Harrison,  Indiana',  strike  out  '$4,017,- 
000'  and  Insert  In  place  thereof  '$4,513,000'. 

"(7)  Under  the  subheading  'continental 
UNITED  states,  Lesfi  Army  Materiel  Command 
(Fifth  Army)'  with  reepect  to  Port  Leonard 
Wood,  Missouri',  strike  out  '$16,536,000'  and 
Insert  in  place  thereof  '$16,848,000'. 

"(8)  Under  the  subheading  'continental 


UNITED  states,  Less  Army  Materiel  Command 
(Sixth  Army)'  with  respect  to  'Presidio  of 
Monterey,  California',  strike  out  $3,046,000' 
and  Insert  In  place  thereof  •$3.249.000. 

•'(9)  Under  the  subheading  'continental 
UNITED  states,  Less  Army  Materiel  Command 
(Millti\ry  District  of  Washington)'  with  re- 
spect to  'Port  Myer,  Virginia',  strike  out  '$5,- 
409,000',  and  Insert  In  place  thereof  '$5.- 
631,000'. 

••(10)  Under  the  subheading,  'united 
states  ARMY,  HAWAH'  With  resf>ect  to  'Scho- 
field  Barracks,  Hawaii',  strike  out  $3,175,000' 
and  insert  in  place  thereof  '$3,884,000'. 

••(b)  Public  Law  89-188  ivs  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (1)  of 
section  602  $254,399,000'  and  $311,260,000', 
and  inserting  $260,925,000'  and  '$317,786,000', 
respectively. 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Public  Law  89-568.  as 
amended,  is  amended  under  the  heading 
•Inside  the  United  States^,  In  section  101  as 
follows: 

"  ( l )  Under  the  subheading,  'united  states 
continental  ARMY  COMMAND  ( Flrst  Army)' 
with  respect  to  "Fort  Eustls.  Virginia',  strike 
out  '$957,000'  and  Insert  in  place  thereof 
$1,110,000'. 

"(2)  Under  the  subheading,  'unfted  states 

CONTINENTAL    ARMY    COMMAND    (Third    Army)' 

with  resf>ect  to  'Port  Jackson,  South  Caro- 
lina', strike  out  '$4,072,000'  and  insert  in 
place  thereof  $5,565,000'. 

"(3)  Under  the  subheading  'united  states 
ARMY  MATERIEL  COMMAND'  With  respcct  to  'At- 
lanta Army  Depot.  Georgia',  strike  out  '$237.- 
000'   and   insert   In   place   thereof   '$470,000'. 

"(b)  Public  Law  89-568,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  ( 1 )  of 
section  602  $57,473,000'  and  '$132,188,000' 
and  inserting  '$59,352,000'  and  '$134,067,000', 
respectively. 

"Sec.  105.  (a)  Public  Law  90-110  Is 
amended  under  the  heading  Inside  the 
United  States^  In  section  101,  as  follows: 

"(1)  Under  the  heading  'Inside  the 
United  States'   and   under   the  subheading. 

'UNITED    STATES    ARMY    AIR    DEFENSE    COMMAND' 

With  respect  to  'CONUS  various  locations,' 
strike  out  the  words  'Operational  facilities, 
and  utilities,  $64,846,000'  and  Insert  in  place 
thereof  'Operational  facilities,  utilities  and 
real  estate,  $64,846,000'. 

"(2)  SubsecUon  106(a)  (2),  Public  Law  90- 
110,  amending  Public  Law  88-390.  as 
amended.  In  section  101  under  the  subhead- 
ing   'CONTINENTAL    ARMT     COMMAND     (Military 

District  of  Washington.  District  of  Colum- 
bia)' with  respect  to  'Fort  Myer.  Virginia.' 
having  inserted  erroneous  figures.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  '$4,052,000'  and  '$4,330,000' 
and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  •$4,524,000'  and 
'$4,802,000',  respectively. 

••(3)  Under  the  subheading  Outside  the 
United  States  (United  States  Army,  Pacific)' 
with  respect  to  Korea',  strike  out  '$2,810,000' 
and  insert  in  place  thereof  '$2,850,000', 

•(b)  Public  Law  90-110  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  clause  (1)  of  section  802 
•$100,480,000'  and  '$385,712,000'  and  Inserting 
in  place  thereof  '$100,520,000'  and  '$385,- 
752.000'. 

"TITLE  U 

"Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  military  installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  con- 
verting, rehablUtaUng,  or  installing  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  works,  including 
site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment  for  the  following  projects: 
"Inside  the  United  States 
•'first  naval  district 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Brunswick,  Maine: 
Ground  improvements,  $75,000, 

"Naval  Shipyard,  Boston.  Massachusetts: 
Maintenance  facilities,  and  utilities,  $2,- 
737,000. 

"Naval  Schools  Command.  Newport,  Rhode 
Mand:  Troop  housing,  $1,151,000. 
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"Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Newport, 
Rhode  Island:   Utilities,  $2,874,000.  

"Naval  Air  Station,  Quonset  Point,  Rhode 
Island:  Operational  faculties,  and  mainte- 
nance facilities,  $1,152,000. 

"THIRD  NAVAL  DISTRICT 

"Naval  Submarine  Base.  New  London.  Con- 
necticut:  Operational  facilities,  $1,225,000. 

"Naval  Station,  Brooklyn,  New  York:  Com- 
munity faciUUes,  $370,000. 

"FOURTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Lakehurst.  New  Jer- 
sey: Operational  facilities,  and  troop  hous- 
ing, $1,284,000.  ^    „ 

"Naval  Air  Test  Facility.  Lakehurst,  New 
Jersey:  Operational  facilities,  $770,000. 

"Naval  Air  Propulsion  Test  Center,  Tren- 
ton, New  Jersey:  Utilities,  $152,000. 

"Navy  Ships  Parts  Control  Center.  Me- 
chanlcsburg.  Pennsylvania:  Administrative 
facilities.  $645,000. 

"Naval  Supply  Depot.  Mechanlcsburg, 
Pennsylvania:  Utilities.  $497,000. 

"Naval  Shipyard.  Philadelphia.  Pennsyl- 
vania: Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  and  utilities.  $6,030,000. 

"Naval  Station.  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania: Troop  housing,  $2,581,000. 

"Naval  Supply  Depot.  Philadelphia.  Penn- 
sylvania: Utilities.  $327,000. 

"DISTRICT    or    COLUMBIA    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

"Naval  Academy.  Annapolis.  Maryland: 
Ground  improvements,  $2,000,000, 

■Naval  Ordnance  Station,  Indian  Head, 
Maryland:  Research,  development,  and  test 
facilities,  $1,376,000. 

"Naval  School.  Explosive  Ordnance  Dis- 
posal. Indian  Head,  Maryland:  Training  fa- 
cilities, $134,000. 

"Naval  Air  Test  Center,  Pautuxent  River, 
Maryland:  Operational  facilities,  research, 
development,  and  test  facilities,  $3,257,000. 

"Naval  Weapons  Laboratory,  Dahlgren,  Vir- 
ginia: Research,  development,  and  test  fa- 
cilities, $468,000. 

"FIFTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 


"Naval  Training  Center,  Bainbridge,  Mary- 
land: Utilities,  $50,000. 

"Fleet  Anti-Air  Warfare  Training  Center, 
Dam  Neck,  Virginia:  Troop  housing,  and 
utilities,  $1,213,000. 

"Naval  Amphibious  Base.  Little  Creek,  Vir- 
ginia:  Troop  housing,  and  utilities,  $1,582,- 

000. 

"Naval  Shipyard.  Norfolk,  Virginia:  Main- 
tenance facilities,  and  utilities.  $4,869,000. 

"Fleet  Operations  Control  Center.  Norfolk, 
Virginia-    Operational  facilities,   $888,000. 

"Naval  Station.  Norfolk,  Virginia:  Troop 
housing.  $1,959,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station.  Norfolk.  Virginia:  Op- 
erational facilities,  and  maintenance  facili- 
ties, $7,441,000. 

"Naval  Supply  Center,  Norfolk,  Virginia: 
Operational  facilities,  $601,000. 

"Atlantic  Fleet  Antl-Submarine  Warfare 
Tactical  School,  Norfolk,  Virginia:  Training 
faculties,  $205,000. 

"Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia: Utilities  and  ground  improvements, 
$1,950,000. 

"Naval  Radio  Station.  Northwest,  Virginia: 
Administrative  facilities,  and  medical  fa- 
culties. $175,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Oceana,  Virginia:  Op- 
erational facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utili- 
ties. $3,020,000. 

"Naval  Weapons  Station,  Yorktown,  Vir- 
ginia:  Maintenance  facilities,  $156,000, 

'•SIXTH     NAVAL     DISTRICT 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Cecil  Field,  Florida: 
Maintenance  facilities,  $3,379,000. 

'Naval  Air  Station.  Jacksonville,  Florida: 
Maintenance  faclUties,  $1,085,000. 

■Naval  Station,  Mayport,  Florida:  Com- 
munity facilities,  $550,000. 

■Naval  Air  SUtlon.  Key  West,  Florida:  Op- 
erational faculties,  $97,000. 


"Naval  School.  Underwater  Swimmers.  Key 
West   Florida:  Training  facilities,  $100,000. 

•Naval  Hospital,  Key  West,  Florida:  Utili- 
ties, $140,000. 

■Naval  Training  Center,  Orlando,  Florida: 
Training  facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utili- 
ties and  ground  improvements.  $5,266,000. 

■Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  EUyson  Field, 
Florida:   Supply  facUlUes,  $79,000. 

"Navy  Mine  Defense  Laboratory,  Panama 
City,  Florida:  Research,  development,  and 
test  facilities,  $7,411,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station.  Pensacola.  Florida:  Op- 
erational and  training  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  troop  housing,  and  real  estate,  $8,- 

041,000.  „      ^ 

"Naval  Communications  Training  Center, 
Pensacola,  Florida:  Troop  housing,  $866,000. 

"Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Pensacola. 
Florida:  Utilities,  $3,100,000. 

"Naval  Auxillarv  Air  Station.  Saufley  Field. 
Florida:  Operational  and  training  facilities. 
and  maintenance  facilities.  $700,000. 

••Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station.  Whiting 
Field  Florida:  Operational  and  training  fa- 
cilities, maintenance  facilUles,  and  utilUles, 

$626,000.  ^       ^       r^r^ 

"Naval  Air  Station.  Albany.  Georgia:  Op- 
erational faculties.  $181,000. 

"Naval  Supply  Corps  School,  Athens,  Geor- 
gia- Troop  housing,  $1,372,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station.  Glynco,  Georgia:  Train- 
ing facilities,  $141,000. 

"Naval  Auxiliary  Air  ."Station.  Meridian. 
Mississippi:  Operational  and  training  facul- 
ties, maintenance  facilities,  troop  housing, 
and  utilities,  $1,204,000. 

■■Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina: Training  facilities,  maintenance  facili- 
ties, and  utUltles.  $4,160,000. 

■Naval  Station.  Charleston.  South  Caro- 
lina: Administrative  facilities,  and  troop 
housing,  $1,487,000. 

•Naval  Weapons  Station,  Charleston,  South 
Carolina:  Maintenance  facilities,  supply  fa- 
cilities, and  utilities  and  ground  improve- 
ments, $4,734,000. 

■Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  Submarine  Train- 
ing Center,  Charleston,  South  Carolina: 
Training  facilities,  $2,540,000. 

"Fleet  Training  Center.  Charleston.  South 
Carolina:    Training  facilities.   $180,000. 

"Naval  Schools.  Mine  Warfare.  Charleston, 
South  Carolina:   Training  facilities,  $1,639.- 

"Naval  Hospital.  Charleston.  South  Caro- 
lina: Hospital  and  medical  facilities,  $13,- 
356.000.  „ 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Memphis,  Tennessee: 
Troop  housing.  $2,366,000. 

"Navy  Training  Publications  Center.  Mem- 
phis. Tennessee:  Administrative  facilities, 
$289,000. 

"EIGHTH  NAVAL  DISTRICT 


Operational  facilities,  and  maintenance  fa- 
cilities. $10,398,000. 

•Naval  Undersea  Warfare  Center.  Pasa- 
dena California:  (San  Clemente  Annex): 
Research,  development,  and  test  facilities, 
troop  housing,  and  utiUties.  $2,802,000. 

"Pacilic  Missile  Range.  Point  Mugu.  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  and  training  facilities 
at  Naval  Missile  Center;  and  utilUles  on  San 
Nicolas   Island.   $159,000. 

"Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center.  Port 
Hueneme,     California:     Training     facilities, 

$94,000  „        ,.    ^   ,. 

"Naval  Weapons  Station.  Seal  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia: Supply  facilities.  $465,000. 

•Naval  Amphibious  Base.  Coronado.  Cali- 
fornia Training  facilities,  maintenance  facu- 
lties, troop  housing,  and  utilities.  $5,798,000. 

•Naval  Air  Station.  Imperial  Beach.  CuU- 
fornla:  Maintenance  facilities,  troop  housing, 
utilities,  and  real  estate.  $5,674,000. 

•  Naval  Air  Station.  Miramar.  California: 
Maintenance  facilities.  $390,000. 

•  Naval  Air  Station.  North  Island.  Califor- 
nia: Maintenance  facilities,  and  utilities, 
$17,630,000. 

•Naval  Station.  San  Diego.  California: 
Operational  facilities,  and  troop  housing, 
$3  313.000. 

•Fleet  Antl-Submarine  Warfare  School.  San 
Diego    California:    Utilities.    $90,000 

•Naval  Training  Center,  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia: Troop  housing.  $2,569,000. 

•Naval  Hospital.  San  Diego.  California: 
Ground  improvements.  $123,000. 


'■Naval  Support  Activity.  New  Orleans.  Lou- 
isiana:  Troop  Housing.  $400,000. 

"Naval  Ordnance  MlssUe  Test  Faculty. 
White  Sands.  New  Mexico:  Research,  devel- 
opment,  and   test   facilities.   $698,000. 

•■Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station.  Chase  Field. 
Texas-  Operational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
utilities.  $5,106,000. 

"Naval  Hospital.  Corpus  Chrlsti.  Texas: 
Hospital  and  medical  facilities.  $8,000,000. 

■■Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station.  KlngsvlUe. 
Texas:    Operational   and   training  facilities. 

$721,000. 

•■NINTH    NAVAL   DISTRICT 

"Naval  Training  Center.  Great  Lakes.  Illi- 
nois: Training  faculties.  $1,199,000. 

"Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Great  Lakes, 
lUlnols:  Utilities.  $667,000. 

"Naval  Ammunition  Depot.  Crane.  In- 
diana: Operational  facilities,  and  production 
faculties,  $150,000. 

'■eleventh    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

"Naval  Air  Facility.  El  Centro.  California: 
Maintenance  facilities,  $2,223,000. 
"Naval  Shipyard,  Long  Beach,  California: 


■TWELFTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

-Naval  Weapons  Station,  Concord,  Califor- 
nia: Troop  housing.  $395,000. 

"Naval  Schools  Command.  Mare  Island. 
California:    Training    facilities.    $183,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station.  Moffett  Field,  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  and  training  facilities, 
troop  housing,  and  utilities.  $1,871,000. 

•Naval  Postgraduate  School.  Monterey, 
Calllornla:  Training  facilities.  $1,847,000 

•Naval  Supply  Center,  Oakland,  Califor- 
nia: UtUUles,  $123,000. 

•Naval  Shipyard.  San  Francisco  Bay.  Cali- 
fornia- Maintenance  facilities,  and  utiUties 
at  Hunters  Point  Division:  and  maintenance 
facilities,  research,  development,  and  test  fa- 
cilities, and  UtUUles  at  Mare  Island  Division, 
$7,995,000. 

"Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Fallon.  Ne- 
vada: Operational  and  training  facilities, 
$120,000. 

"THIRTEENTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

"Naval  Ammunition  Depot,  Bangor.  Wash- 
ington: Utilities.  $63,000. 

•Naval  Shipyard.  Bremerton.  Washington: 
Maintenance    facilUles.     and    utilities.    $1,- 

640.000. 

•Naval  Torpedo  Station.  Keyport.  'Washing- 
ton: Maintenance  faciUtles.  and  utilities. 
$918,000. 

■Naval  Air  Station.  Whldbey  Island.  Wash- 
ington:  Operational  facilities.  $2,430,000. 

■FOURTEENTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

"Naval  Shipyard.  Pearl  Harbor.  Oahu, 
Hawaii:  Maintenance  faculties,  and  utilities, 
$2,330,000. 

'Naval  Air  Station.  Barbers  Point.  Oahu. 
Hawaii:  Ground  Improvements.  $30,000. 

"Naval  Communication  Station.  Wahlawa. 
Oahu.  Hawaii:  Medical  facilities;  and.  at 
Naval  Radio  Station.  Lualualel.  troop  hous- 
ing. $817,000. 

"Pacific  Missile  Range  Facility.  Barking 
Sands.  Kauai,  Hawaii:  Operational  facilities. 
$854,000. 

••seventeenth    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

"Naval  Arctic  Research  Laboratory.  Bar- 
row. Alaska:  Operational  facilities,  and  main- 
tenance facilities.  $1,985,000. 

••various  locations 

"Various  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Air  Ac- 
tivities:  Operational  faculties.  $1,337,000. 
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"Marine  Corps  Supply  /activity,  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania:  Admln^tratlve  facilities, 
$200,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Developijient  and  Educa- 
tion Oonvmand,  Quantloo,  Virginia:  Train- 
ing faclUUes,  $466,000.  j 

"Marine  Corps  Base,  Cerip  Lejeune,  North 
Carolina:  Operational  and  training  facilities, 
$213,000.  I 

■Marine  Corps  Air  Statljan.  Cherry  Point, 
North  Carolina:  Maintenance  facilities  and 
utilities.  $3,413,000.  I 

"Marine  Corps  Air  Padlllty,  New  River, 
North  Carolina:  Operatlonil  facilities,  supply 
facilities,  administrative  facilities,  trcx)p 
housing,  and  uUlltles,  $1, •66.000. 

"Headquarters  Fleet  Marine  Force.  Atlantic. 
il  strati ve   facilities. 


Norfolk.    Virginia;    Admin 
$70,000 

"Marine    Corps    Supply    Center 


Georgia:  Maintenance  facilities.  $188,000 

~  Depot.    Parrls    la- 


Center.    Barstow, 


"Marine    Corps   Recruit 
land.  South  Carolina:  UtUltlee.  $65,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Air  StaUcn,  Yuma.  Arizona: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  administrative  facilities,  and 
troop  housing.  $3,565,000. 

"Marlije.  Corps    Supply 
California;   Utilities.  $60.cpo 

"Marine  Corps  Air  Facility,  Santa  Ana, 
California:  Maintenance  ficlUtles,  $2,220,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Base,  C;m,p  Pendleton.  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  and  training  facilities, 
medical  facilities,  administrative  facilities, 
and  utilities,  $1,838,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Recruit 
California:  Troop  housing    . 

"Marine  Barracks.  Bremerton,  Washington: 
Troop  housing,  $764,000 


Depot.  San  Diego, 
$2,788,000. 


"OtTTSIDE   THE    UNITED    STATES 


"MARINE    CORPS 

"Camp  Smedley  D.  Butter 
Itles,  $38,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Air  Static  n 
Maintenance  facilities,  $5f>l 


fAClLITIES 

,  Okinawa:  Utll- 


"TENTH    NAVAL 

"Naval   SUtlon,   Roosevjelt 
Rico:    Supply    facilities 
668.000. 

"ATLANTIC   OCE<N 

"Naval  Stf.tlon,  Keflavlf 
tlonal  facilities,  $138,000. 


iREA 

Kingdom  Detach- 
Communlty  fadl- 


"EtTROPEAN 

"Naval  Activities,  Unlte<l 
ment,  Greenock,  Scotland 
itles,  $440,000. 

"PACIFIC  OCEAk   AREA 

"Naval  Communlcatlo  1  Station,  North 
West  Cape,  Australia:  Ac.mlnlstratlve  facil- 
ities, and  supply  facilities.  $1,544,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Aga  la,  Guam,  Mariana 
Islands:  Utilities,  $55,000. 

"Fleet   Activities,    Sasepo,    Japan:    Opera 
tlonal  facilities,  $137,000 

"Fleet  Activities,  Yokcsuka,  Japan:  Ad- 
ministrative facilities,  $63,000. 

"Naval  Ordnance  Ficillty,  Yokosuka, 
Japan:  Maintenance  facilities,  $29,000. 

"Naval  Air  Facility,  Nal.a,  Okinawa:  Main- 
tenance facilities.  $251, OOq 

"Naval  Station,  Sanglej^  Point,  Republic  of 
the  Philippines:  Opeiatlonal  facilities, 
$92,000. 

"Naval  Magazine,  Sublfc  Bay.  Republic  of 
the  Philippines:  Community  facilities,  $69,- 
000.  I 

"Navy  Public  Works  center,  Sublc  Bay, 
Republic  of  the  PhlUppliies :  Utilities,  $138.- 
000.  J 

"VARIOUS  LOckTIONS 

"Various  Naval  Air  Activities:  Operational 
facilities.  $293,000. 

"SEC.  202.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  clas4ifled  Navy  installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  acftulring,  converting, 
rehabilitating,  ci  InstaUlng  permanent  or 
temporary  pubUc  works,! Including  land  ac- 


Albany, 


Iwakunl,  Japan: 
,000. 


DISTRICT 

Roads,   Puerto 
md   utilities.    $1.- 

AKEA 

Iceland:  Opera- 


quisltion,  site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment  In  the  total  amount 
of  $1,509,000. 

"Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  Navy  Installations  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  in  Navy  missions 
and  responsibilities  which  have  been  occa- 
sioned by:  (a)  unforseen  security  considera- 
tions, (b)  new  weapons  developments,  (c) 
new  and  unforeseen  research  and  develop- 
ment requirements,  or  (d)  Improved  produc- 
tion schedules,  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that  deferral  of  such  construc- 
tion for  inclusion  in  the  next  military  con- 
struction authorization  Act  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  interests  of  national  security, 
and  In  connection  therewith  to  acquire,  con- 
struct, convert,  rehabilitate,  or  Install  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  works,  including 
land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  appur- 
tenances, utilities,  and  equipment.  In  the  to- 
tal amount  of  $10,000,000:  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  his  designee, 
shall  notify  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Immediately  upon  reaching  a  decision 
to  Implement,  of  the  cost  of  construction  of 
any  public  work  undertaken  under  this  sec- 
tion, including  those  real  estate  actions  per- 
taining thereto.  This  authorization  will  ex- 
pire as  of  September  30.  1969,  except  for  those 
public  works  projects  concerning  which  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  have  been 
notlfled  pursuant  to  this  section  prior  to 
that  date. 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  Public  Law  89-188.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  In  section  201  under 
the  heading  'Inside  the  United  States'  as 
follows: 

"(1)  Under  the  subheading  'bureau  op 
SHIPS  FACILITIES  (Naval  Shipyards)'  with  re- 
spect to  Naval  Shipyard.  Bremerton.  Wash- 
ington, strike  out  '$1,692,000'  and  Insert  in 
place  thereof  '$2,211,000'. 

"(2)  Under  the  subheading  'naval  weap- 
ons FACiLrrres  (Field  Support  Stations)'  with 
respect  to  Naval  Station,  Adak,  Alaska,  strike 
out  '$5,000,000'  and  insert  In  place  thereof 
'$5,93 1,000'. 

"(3)  Under  the  subheading  'naval  weap- 
ons FACILITIES  (Fleet  Readiness  Stations)' 
with  respect  to  Naval  Ammunition  Depot, 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  strike  out 
'SI. 355.000'  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
•$1,489,000'. 

"(4)  Under  the  subheading  'medical  fa- 
cilities' ■with  respect  to  Naval  Hospital  Corps 
School.  Great  Lakes.  Illinois,  strike  out 
■$1,696,000'  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
'$2,431,000'. 

"(b)  PubUc  Law  89-188,  aa  amended.  Is 
amended  In  section  201  under  the  heading 
'Outside  the  United  States'  and  subheading 
'MARINE  CORPS  FACiLmES'  With  respect  to 
Camp  Smedley  D.  Butler,  Okinawa,  by  strik- 
ing out  '$841,000'  and  Inserting  In  place 
thereof  '$1,125,000'. 

"(c)  Public  Law  89-188,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (2)  of 
section  602  '$236,590,000',  '$34,607,000',  and 
■$322,296,000'  and  In.sertlng  respectively  In 
place  thereof  '$238,909,000'.  '$34,891,000'.  and 
'$324,899,000'. 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  PubUc  Law  89-568  Is 
amended  In  section  201  under  the  heading 
'Inside  the  United  States'  as  follows: 

"(1)  Under  the  subheading  'naval  ship 
SYSTEM  command  (Naval  Shipyards) '  with  re- 
spect to  Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton,  Wash- 
ington, and  Naval  Shipyard,  San  Francisco 
Bay,  California,  strike  out  '$1,928,000'  and 
'$2  782,000',  respectively,  and  Insert  respec- 
tively in  place  thereof  '$3,128,000'  and 
'$3,412,000'. 

"(2)  Under  the  subheading  'naval  air 
SYSTEMS  command  (Field  Support  Stations)' 
with  respect  to  Naval  Air  Station.  Cecil  Field, 
Florida,  and  Naval  Air  Station,  Lemoore, 
California,  strike  out  '$619,000'  and  '$251,- 


000',  respectively,  and  Insert  respectively  in 
place  thereof  ■$876,000'  and  '$502,000'. 

"(3)  Under  the  subheading  'naval  air 
SYSTEMS  command  (Research,  Development, 
Test,  and  Evaluation  Stations)'  with  respect 
to  Naval  Air  Test  Center,  Patuxent  River, 
Maryland,  strike  out  '$283,000'  and  Insert  In 
place  thereof  ■$432.000'. 

"(4)  Under  the  subheading  'medical  facil- 
rriFS'  with  respect  to  Naval  Hospital,  Chel- 
sea. Massachusetts,  strike  out  '$9,300,000'  and 
Insert  In  place  thereof  '$10,300,000';  and  with 
respect  to  Naval  Submarine  Medical  Center, 
New  London,  Connecticut,  strike  out  '$4.- 
957.000'  and  Insert  In  place  thereof  '$6,- 
101,000'. 

"(b)  Public  Law  89-668  Is  amended  in 
section  201  under  the  heading  'Outside  the 
Unfted  States'  and  subheading  'naval  ship 
systems  command'  with  respect  to  Atlantic 
Undersea  Test  and  Evaluation  Center.  West 
Indies,  by  striking  out  '$1,371,000'  and  Insert- 
ing In  place  thereof  '$1,798,000'. 

"(c)  Public  Law  89-568  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  In  clause  (2)  of  section  602 
'$114,138,000',  '$9,948,000'  and  '$137,874,000' 
and  Inserting  respectively  In  place  thereof 
'$118,769,000'.  '$10,375,000',  and  '$142,932,000'. 
"Sec.  206.  (a)  Public  Law  90-110  Is 
amended  In  section  201  under  the  heading 
'Inside  the  United  States'  as  follows: 

"(1)  Under  the  subheading  'fifth  naval 
DISTRICT'  with  respect  to  Naval  Amphibious 
Base.  Little  Creek,  Virginia,  strike  out 
•$6,072,000'  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
'$6,220,000'. 

"(2)  Under  the  subheading  'sixth  naval 
DISTRICT'  with  respect  to  Naval  Hospital,  Key 
West,  Florida,  strike  out  '$243,000'  and  insert 
m  place  thereof  '$370,000'. 

"(b)  Public  Law  90-110  Is  amended  In 
clause  (2)  of  section  802  by  striking  out 
•$414,833,000'  and  '$461,132,000'  and  Inserting 
respectively  In  place  thereof  '$415,108,000' 
and  '$461,407,000'. 

"TITLE  III 
"Sec  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  military  Installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  Installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works.  In- 
cluding site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment,  for  the  following 
projects : 

"Inside  the  United  States 
"aerospace  defense  command 
"Duluth  Municipal  Airport,  Duluth,  Min- 
nesota: Operational  facilities,  $494,000. 

"Logan  Field,  Billings,  Montana:  Utilities, 
$46,000. 

"McChord  Air  ]f'orce  Base,  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington: Utilities,  $695,000. 

"NORAD  Headquarters,  Colorado  Springs. 
Colorado:  Utilities,  $900,000. 

"Perrin  Air  Force  Base,  Sherman,  Texas: 
Troop  housing,  $1,136,000. 

•'Peterson  Field,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo- 
rado: Operational  and  training  facilities, 
$369,000. 

■Phelps-ColUns  Airport,  Alpena.  Michigan: 
Operational  facilities,  $51,000. 

"Richards-GebBur  Air  Force  Base.  Kansas 
City,  Missouri:  UtlUttes,  $146,000. 

••Stewart  Air  Force  Base,  Newburgh,  New 
York:   Operational  facilities,  $50,000. 

'•Tyndall  Air  Force  Base.  Panama  City, 
Florida:  Operational  facilities  and  troop 
housing.  $954,000. 

'•air    FORCE    LOGISTICS    COMMAND 

"Grlfflss  Air  Force  Base,  Rome,  New 
York:  Research,  development,  and  test  facili- 
ties, end  utilities,  $976,000. 

"Hill  Air  Force  Base,  Ogden,  UUah:  Opera- 
tional and  training  facilities,  administrative 
faclUUes,   and   uttUtles,   $1,058,000. 

"Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio,  Texas: 
Maintenance  faculties,  administrative  facU- 
lUee,  and  uUUtles,  $999,000. 
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••Lynn  Haven  POL  Annex,  Panama  City, 
Florida:  Operational  facilities,  $71,000. 

•McClellan  Air  Force  Base.  Sacramento, 
California:  Operational  facilities,  mainte- 
nance faculties,  and  utUlUes,  $1,397,000. 

•Newark  Air  Force  SUtlon.  Newark,  Ohio: 
Operational   liiclUtles.   $265,000. 

■Robins  Air  Force  Base.  Macon.  Georgia: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  mainte- 
nance faclUUes,  and  adminlstraUve  fivciliUes, 
$924,000. 

■Tampa  Air  Force  POL.  Tampa,  Florida: 
OperaUonal  facilities,  $53,000. 

•Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  Oklahoma  City. 
Oklahoma:  Operational  faciliUee  and  mainte- 
nance facilities,  and  administrative  facilities, 
$3,445,000. 

•Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Dayton, 
Ohio:  Research,  development  and  test  facU- 
iUes,  $2,454,000. 

"AIR     FORCE     SYSTEMS     COMMANIJ 

'Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center, 
TuUahoma,  Tennessee:  Research,  develop- 
ment, and  test  faciliUes.  $4,089,000. 

"Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio, 
Texas:  Research,  development  and  test  fa- 
culties, $350,000. 

■'Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Muroc, « Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance  faclUUes  and  uUllUes, 
$656,000. 

"Eglln  Air  Force  Base,  Valparaiso,  Florida: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  research, 
development,  and  test  facilities,  and  supply 
facilities,  $3,681,000. 

"HoUoman  Air  Force  Base.  Alamogordo, 
New  Mexico:  OperaUonal  facillUes.  research, 
development,  and  test  faciliUes,  troop  hous- 
ing and  utilities,  $2,808,000. 

•■Klrtland  Air  Force  Base.  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico:  UtUlUes,  $360,000. 

••Laurence  G.  Hanscom  Field.  Bedford, 
Massachusetts:  Research,  development,  and 
test  faclUUes  and  real  estate,  $2,184,000. 

•Patrick  Air  Force  Base.  Cocoa,  Florida: 
Maintenance  facilities,  $476,000. 

"Eastern  Test  R,&nge,  Cocoa,  Florida:  Re- 
search, development,  and  test  facilities  and 
UtUlUes.  $560,000. 

•Western  Test  Range.  Lompoc,  CaUfomla: 
Research,  development,  and  test  facUlUes, 
$1,766,000. 

•■SateUlte  Tracking  Facilities:  Research, 
development,   and   test   faculties,   $1,773,000. 

"AIR    training    COMMAND 

"Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  Rantoul,  lUlnols: 
Medical  facilities,  administrative  facilities, 
troop  housing,  and  utilities,  $1,478,000. 

"Craig  Air  Force  Base,  Selma,  Alabama: 
Training  faculties,  $415,000. 

"Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  Biloxi,  Mississippi: 
Troop  housing.  $919,000. 

"Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio, 
Texas;  Operational  facilities,  troop  housing 
and  community  faclUUea,  and  utUUles, 
$1,615,000. 

"Laredo  Air  Force  Base,  Laredo,  Texas; 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
troop  housing,  and  utilities,  $1,157,000. 

"Laughlin  Air  Force  Base,  Del  Rio,  Texas: 
Utilities,  $107,000. 

"Lowry  Air  Force  Base,  Denver,  Colorado: 
UtUltlee.  $281,000. 

"Mather  Air  Force  Base.  Sacramento,  CaU- 
fomla: Training  facUlUes,  $900,000. 

"Moody  Air  Force  Base,  Valdosta,  Georgia: 
Training  facilities,  $513,000. 

■•Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio, 
Texas:  Operational  facilities  and  real  estate, 
$1,074,000. 

"Reese  Air  Force  Base,  Lubbock,  Texas: 
Training  faciUties,  $101,000. 

"Sheppard  Air  Force  Base,  Wichita  Falls, 
Texas:  Hospital  facilities  and  troop  housing, 
$3,708,000. 

"Vance  Air  Force  Base,  Enid,  Oklahoma: 
Operational  faculties,  $165,000. 

•'Webb  Air  Force  Base,  Big  Spring,  Texas: 
Operational  and  training  facillUes,  $2,796,- 
000. 

"WUllams  Air  Force  Base,  Chandler,  Ari- 


zona:    Operational    facilities    and    utiUtles, 
$545,000. 

"AIR    UNIVERSITY 

"Gunter  Air  Force  Base,  Montgomery.  Ala- 
bama: UUlltles.  $87,000. 

"Maxwell  Air  Force  Base.  Montgomery. 
Alabama:  Operational  facllliies  and  mainte- 
nance facilities.  $652,000. 

■aeronautical     CHART     AND     INFORMATION 
CENTER 

•Aeronautical  Chart  and  Information  Cen- 
ter. Saint  Louis.  Missouri:  Administrative  fa- 
cilities. $456,000. 

"ALASKAN    AIR    COMMAND 

"Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  Anchorage. 
Alaska:  Operational  and  training  faculties 
and  maintenance  facilities  $2,940,000. 

■•Various  locations:  Maintenance  facilities, 
troop  housing,  and  utilities.  $2,068,000. 

"HEADQUARTERS    COMMAND 

■Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  Camp  Springs. 
Maryland:  Operational  facilities  and  utilities, 
$110,000. 

•MILITARY    AIRLIFT    COMMAND 

'Altus  Air  Force  Base.  Altus,  Oklahoma: 
Operational  facilities  and  maintenance 
facilities.  $1,672,000. 

••Dover  Air  Force  Base.  Dover,  Delaware: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  and 
maintenance  faculties,  $7,671,000. 

•iMcGulre  Air  Force  B.ise,  Wrlghtstown, 
New  Jersey:  Operational  facilities  and  utili- 
ties. $1.172".000. 

"Norton  Air  Force  Base,  San  Bernardino. 
California:  Operational  facilities,  mainte- 
nance  facilities,  and   real   estate.   $1,403,000. 

"Travis  Air  Force  Base,  Fairfield,  Califor- 
nia: Maintenance  facilities,  and  utilities, 
$1,067,000. 

■■PACIFIC    AIR    FORCES 

■Hlckam  Air  Force  Base.  Honolulu.  Hawaii: 
Operational  facilities,  administrative  facili- 
ties, and  utilities,  $278,000. 


'■STRATEGIC    AIR   COMMAND 

■Barksdale  Air  Force  Base.  Shreveport, 
Louisiana:  Training  facilities,  $291,000. 

■Beale  Air  Force  Base,  Marysville,  Califor- 
nia: Operational  facilities  and  utilities, 
$498,000. 

■■Columbxis  Air  Force  Base,  Columbus, 
Mississippi:  Operational  and  training  facili- 
ties, maintenance  facilities,  and  troop  hous- 
ing, $5,791,000. 

■Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base,  Tucson, 
Arlzcna:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  supply  facilities,  troop  housing, 
and  utilities,  $5,456,000. 

"Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base.  Rapid  City, 
South  Dakota:  Operational  facilities  and 
maintenance  faculties,  $1,151,000. 

"Francis  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base,  Chey- 
enne, Wyoming:  Administrative  f  acuities, 
$53,000. 

"Falrchlld  Air  Force  Base,  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington: Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  and  administrative  facilities, 
$210,000. 

"Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base,  Grand  Forks, 
North  Dakota;  Maintenance  facilities, 
$400,000. 

"Grissom  Air  Force  Base,  Peru,  Indiana: 
Utilities,  $70,000. 

"K.  I.  Sawyer  Municipal  Airport:  Mar- 
quette, Michigan:  Maintenance  facillUes, 
$560,000. 

"Lorlng  Air  Force  Base,  Limestone,  Maine: 
Operational    facilities,   $59,000. 

"Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Great  Falls, 
Montana:    Troop  housing.  $969,000. 

"Matagorda  Air  Force  Range,  Matagorda 
Island,  Texas;  Real  estate,  $607,000. 

■Mlnot  Air  Force  Base,  Mlnot,  North  Da- 
kota: Administrative  faculties  and  utilities, 
$639,000. 

"Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  Omaha,  Nebraska: 
Operational  facilities,  administrative  facili- 
ties and  utilities,  $2,369,000. 


"Pease  Air  Force  Base,  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire:   UUUtles,  $194,000. 

"Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base.  Lompoc,  Cali- 
fornia:   Utilities,   $631,000. 

"Westover  Air  Force  Base,  Chlcopee  F:<Us, 
Massachusetts:   Operational  facilities,  $150.- 

000. 

■Wurtsmith  Air  Force  Base.  Oscoda.  Michi- 
gan: Oppratlonal  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities, 
troop  housing,  and  utilities,  $2,731,000. 

■■TACTICAL    AIR    COMMAND 

"Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base.  Austin.  Texas; 
Operational  facilities  and  administrative 
facilities,  $354,000. 

■BlytheviUe    Air    Force    Base.    Blythe^Uie. 
Arkansas;    Operational    facilities.    $1,641,000. 
■  Cannon  Air  Force  Base,  Clovis,  New  Mex- 
ico:  Training  facilities,,  maintenance  facili- 
ties, and  utilities.  $479,000. 

■■England  Air  Force  Base.  Alexandria. 
Louisiana:  Operational  facilities  and  hospital 
facilities.  $3,949,000. 

•Forbes  Air  Force  Base.  Topeka.  Kansas; 
Operational    facilities.    $702,000. 

■George  Air  Force  Base,  VictorvlUe,  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  facilities,  administrative 
faculties,  and  utUitles.  $1,152,000. 

■Homestead  Air  Force  Base,  Homestead. 
Florida:  Operational  facilities,  $75,000. 

■■Langley  Air  Force  Base.  Hampton,  Vir- 
ginia: Training  facilities,  maintenance  lacili- 
ties,  and  utilities,  $537,000. 

•Lockbourne  Air  Force  Base.  Columbus. 
Ohio:  Operational  faculties,  maintenance 
facilities,  and  utilities.  $1,090,000. 

"Luke  Air  Force  Base,  Phoenix,  Arizona: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  main- 
tenance facilities,  administrative  facilities, 
troop  housing,  and  utilities,  $2,006,000. 

■MacDUl  Air  Force  Base.  Tampa.  Florida; 
Operational  faclUties,  $542,000. 

■McConnell  Air  Force  Base.  Wichita.  Kan- 
sas; Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facil- 
ities, and  utilities,  $1,116,000. 

■■Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base,  Moun- 
tain Home,  Idaho;  Operational  faculties, 
maintenance  laciUtles,  and  troop  housing. 
$2,710.00. 

■Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base,  Myrtle 
Beach.  South  Carolina:  Operational  facili- 
ties and  maintenance  faculties.  $254,000. 

•NeUis  Air  Force  Base,  LadlVeg£^,  Nevada: 
Operational  and  training  facU«ies,  mainte- 
nance faciliUes,  supply  faculties,  hospital  fa- 
cilities, administrative  facilities,  and  troop 
housing,  $9,668,000. 

•Pope  Air  Force  Base,  Fayetteville,  North 
Carolina;   Operational  facilities,  $257,000. 

■■Sevmour-Johnson  Air  Force  Base,  Golds- 
boro.  North  Carolina:  Operational  facilities, 
$99,000. 

••Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  Sumter,  South  Caro- 
lina: Operational  facilities,  maintenance  fa- 
ciUties. and  uUliUes,  $614,000. 


•UNITED    STATES    AIR    FORCE    ACADEMY 

■■United  States  Air  Force  Academy.  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colorado;  Training  facilities, 
and  admmistratlve  faculties,  $530,000. 

■AIRCRAFT    CONTROL    AND    WARNING 

■■Viirtous    locations;    Operational    facilities. 

maintenance  facilities,  and  utUltles,  $777,000. 

"Outside  the  United  States 

"aerospace  defense  command 

"Various  locations;  Maintenance  facilities, 

$278,000. 

"AIR    FORCE    SYSTEMS    COMMAND 

'Eastern  Test  Range;  Research,  develop- 
ment, and  test  faciliUes,  and  utilities.  $647,- 
000. 

"Western  Test  Range:  UtUltles,  $118,000. 

"Satellite  Tracking  Facilities:  Research, 
development,  and  test  facilities.  $558,000. 

■'pacific    air    FORCES 

"Okinawa:  Operational  and  training  fa- 
culties, maintenance  facilities,  supply  faciU- 
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tlea,  community  facilities,  and  utilities,  $2,- 
170.000. 

•Various  locations:  Opetatlonal  and  train- 
ing facilities,  malntenanc*  facilities,  supply 
facilities,  administrative  ffccUltles,  and  utili- 
ties. $4,180,000. 

"STRATEGIC    AIR    COMMAND 

•■Goose  Air  Base.  Canada:  Utilities.  $84,000. 

■■UNTTED    STATES    AIR    FORCE    IN    EUROPE 

•Germany:  Operational  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  and  utilities,  $522,000. 

•United  Kingdom:  Op*atlonal  faclUtlee, 
maintenance  facilities,  suj>ply  facilities,  ad- 
ministrative facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
utilities,   $6,326,000. 

-Various  locations:  Opiratlonal  facilities 
and  maintenance  facilities.  $1,121,000. 

'•united  states  AIR  rORCES  SOITTHERN  COMMAND 

••Albrook  Air  Force  Basel  Canal  Zone:  Op- 
erational facilities  and  adi>ilnlstratlve  facili- 
ties. $326,000.  1 

•Howard  Air  Force  Basej  Canal  Zone:  Op- 
erational facilities.  $140,000. 

'•UNITED     STATES     AXR     FORCEl    SECURITT     SERVICE 

•Various  locations:  Operational  facilities 
and  utlUUes.  $1,184,000. 

-Sec,  sea.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
mny  estahUsh  or  develop  classified  military 
installations  and  facilities  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  in- 
stalling permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment In  the  total  amoimtt  of  $54,001,000. 

•Sec  303.  The  Secretarf  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  Wr  Force  InstaUa- 
tlons  and  facilities  by  prdceedlng  with  con- 
struction made  necessary  Iby  changes  In  Air 
Force  missions  and  respionsibintles  which 
have  been  occasioned  by:  (a)  unforeseen 
security  considerations,  (b>  new  weapons  de- 
velopments, (c)  new  and  xmforeseen  research 
and  development  requirements,  or  (d)  im- 
proved production  schedules.  If  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  determines  that  deferral  of 
such  construction  for  Inclusion  In  the  next 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act 
would  be  inconsistent  wltlh  interest*  of  na- 
tional securltv.  and  in  co^necUon  therewith 
to  acquire,  construct,  coftvert.  rehabilitate, 
or  Inst&U  permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  i  acquisition,  site 
•preparation,  appurtenontes.  utUltles.  and 
equipment  In  the  total  ainount  of  $10,000.- 
000:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  or  his  designee,  shafll  notify  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Servicea  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representattives,  immediately 
upon  reaching  a  final  declBion  to  implement, 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  any  public 
work  undertaken  under  tfcls  section.  Includ- 
ing those  real  estate  lictlons  pertaining 
thereto.  This  authorizaUcm  will  expire  as  of 
September  30,  1969.  except  for  those  public 
work  projects  concerning  which  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Service*  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  have  been  notified 
pursuant  to  this  section  jrior  to  that  date. 

"Sec.  304.  Section  9  of  tjhe  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy Act.  as  amended  (68  Btat.  49) ,  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  IP  the  first  sentence 
the  figure  •$141,797,000'  add  inserting  In  place 
thereof  the'flgure  •$141.9J8.000'. 

•Sec.  305.  (a)  Public  Law  89-188.  as 
amended,  is  amended  la  section  301  under 
the  heading  'Inside  the  Dnited  States'  and 
subheading  •strategic  aIr  command",  with 
respect  to  Barksdale  Air  Force  Base.  Shreve- 
port.  Louisiana,  strike  cwt  •$3,015,000'  and 
insert  in  place  thereof  '$3,744,000'. 

••(b)  PubUc  Law  89-168.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  ouit  in  clause  (3)  of 
of  section  602  the  amounte  $215,631,000'  and 
■*339.377.000'  and  InserUng  in  place  thereof 
•$216,360,000'  and  •$340,106,000'.  respectively. 
"Sec.  306.  (a)  PubUc  Law  89-568.  as 
amended,  is  amended  under  the  heading 
INSIDE  the  United  Stat*'  In  section  301,  as 
lollows; 


"(1)  Under  the  subheading-  Air  Force 
Logistic  Command',  with  respect  to  Robins 
Air  Force  Base,  Macon,  Georgia,  strike  out 
'$154,000'     and     Insert     In     place     thereof 

$210,000'. 

"(2)  Under  the  subheading  'Strategic  Air 
Command",  with  respect  to  Westover  Air 
Force  Base,  Chlcopee  Falls,  Massachusetts, 
strike  out  •$350,000'  and  Insert  In  place  there- 
of •$368,000^, 

•■(b)  Public  Law  89-568,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 602  the  amounts  •$109,786,000'  and 
^200, 702.000'  and  inserting  in  place  thereof 
•$109,860,000'  and  •$200,773,000",  respectively. 
"TITLE  IV 

"Sec.  401.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  military  installations  and 
fivciUtiea  by  acquiring,  constructing,  convert- 
ing, rehabilitating,  or  insUlling  permanent 
or  temporary  public  works,  including  site 
preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities  and 
equipment,  for  defense  agencies  for  the  fol- 
lowing projects: 

••Inside  the  United  States 

■'DErENSE   atomic   StTPPOHT   AGENCY 

•Sandla  Base,  New  Mexico:  Utilities, 
$35,000. 

•'Manzano  Base.  New  Mexico:  Utilities, 
$28,000. 

■Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory.  White  Oak, 
Marvland:  Research,  development,  and  test 
facilities.  $1,697,000. 

"DEFENSE  COMMUNICATIONS   AGENCY 

"Headquarters,  Defense  Communications 
Agency.  Building  12.  Navy  Department  Serv- 
ice Center.  Arlington.  Virginia:  Operational 
and  administrative  facilities.  $575,000, 

••DEFENSE   INTELLIGENCE   AGENCY 

•Headquarters,  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency,  Arlington  Hall  Station,  Virginia: 
Utilities.  $290,000. 

■■defense  supply    AGENCY 

"Defense  Depot.  Memphis,  Tennessee:  Sup- 
ply faciliUes,  $120,000. 

"Defense  General  Supply  Center.  Rich- 
mond. Virginia:  Supply  facilities,  $416,000. 

■■Defense  Depot,  Tracy,  California:  Supply 
facilities  and  administrative  faclllUea,  $2,- 
937.000. 

"Defense  Depot,  Ogden,  Utah:  UtlUtlea, 
$195,000. 

'■Defense  Electronics  Supply  Center,  Day- 
ton. Ohio:  Supply  faciUtiee,  $134,000. 

■■Defense  logistics  Services  Center,  Battle 
Creek.  NQchigan:  Administrative  facilities. 
$2,500,000. 

••national  secubitt  aczmct 

•Fort  Meade,  Maryland:  Training  facili- 
ties and  troop  housing,  $2,121,000. 

•■OtrrsiDE  the  United  States 
■'defense  atomic  support  agency 

"Johnston  Island:  Operational  facilities, 
$649,000. 

"Sec.  402.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  installations  and  facili- 
ties which  he  determines  to  be  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  and  in  con- 
nection therewith  to  acquire,  construct,  con- 
vert, rehabilitate,  or  install  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works.  Including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment  in  the  total  amount 
of  $70,000,000:  Proinded,  That  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives,  Im- 
mediately upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to 
Implement,  of  the  cost  of  construction  cfT  any 
public  work  undertaken  under  this  section, 
including  real  estate  actions  pertaining 
thereto. 

"TITLE  V 

"Sec.  501.  The  Secretary  of  each  military 
department  may  establish  or  develop  military 
instaUallons  and  faclUtles  by  acquiring,  con- 


structing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  in- 
stalling permanent  or  temporary  public 
works.  Including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment, which  are  necessary  outside  the  United 
States  In  connection  with  military  activities 
m  Southeast  Asia,  or  In  support  of  such  ac- 
tivities, in  the  total  amount  as  follows: 

"Department  of  the   Army.   $139,247,000. 

■Department  of  the  Navy,   $51,357,000. 

"Department  of  the  Air  Force,  $16,500,000. 

"Sec.  602.  The  Secretary  of  Defense.  In 
connection  with  construction  projects  un- 
dert,aken  In  South  Vietnam  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 501  above,  shall  furnish  to  the  Com- 
nUttees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  RepresentaUves  such  repKjrts  as 
were  heretofore  furnished  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 401(c)  of  Public  Law  89-367  (80  Stat. 
36,  37). 

"TITLE  VI 

"MILITARY   family    HOUSING 

"SEC.  601.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee.  Is  authorized  to  construct,  at  the 
locations  hereinafter  named,  family  hoiising 
units  and  trailer  court  faclUtles  in  the  num- 
bers hereinafter  listed,  but  no  family  housing 
construction  shall  be  commenced  at  any  such 
locations  in  the  United  States,  until  the 
Secretary  shall  have  consulted  with  the  Sec- 
retary. Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  as  to  the  avallabUity  of  ade- 
quate private  housing  at  such  locations.  If 
agreement  c.innot  be  reached  with  respect  to 
the  availability  of  adequate  private  housing 
at  any  location,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
Immediately  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  In  wrlUng,  of  such  difference  of 
opinion,  and  no  contract  for  construction  at 
such  location  shall  be  entered  into  for  a 
period  of  thirty  days  after  such  notlflcatlon 
has  been  given.  This  authority  shall  include 
the  authority  to  acquire  land,  and  Interests 
In  land,  by  gift,  purcliase,  exclxange  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned land,  or  otherwise. 
"Family  housing  units — 
"(a)  The  Department  of  the  Army,  five 
hundred  unlU,  $9,750,000: 

"Fort  Gordon.  Georgia,  two  hundred  units. 
"Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  one  hundred 
units. 

"Port  Hood.  Texas,  two  hundred  units. 
"(b)   The  Department  of  the  Navy,  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  units.  $15,725,000: 

"Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Yuma.  Arizona. 
one  hundred  units. 

■■Naval  Complex.  Oahu,  Hawaii,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  units. 

"Pacific  Missile  Range  Facility,  Kauai,  Ha- 
waii, fifty-six  units. 

"Naval  Air  Test  Center,  Patuxent  River. 
Maryland,  one  hundred  units. 

■•Nav-al  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Fallon.  Nev- 
ada, forty-four  units. 

■'Naval  Complex,  Nevpport,  Rhode  Island, 
one  hundred  units. 

••Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Chase  Field, 
Texas,  one  hundred  units. 

"Naval  Air  Station.  Whldbey  Island,  Wash- 
ington, one  hundred  units. 

'•(c)  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  units,  $17,375,000: 

'•George  Air  Force  Base,  California,  two 
hundred   units. 

"Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base,  Idaho, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  units. 

■■Holloman  Air  Force  Base.  New  Mexico, 
three  hundred  units. 

■Sec.  602.  Authorization  for  the  construc- 
tion of  family  housing  provided  in  this  Act 
shall  be  subject,  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  prescribe,  to 
the  following  limitations  on  cost,  which  shall 
Incluae  shades,  screen,  ranges,  refrigerators, 
and  all  other  Installed  equipment  and 
fixtures: 

■■(a)  The  average  unit  cost  for  each  mili- 
tary department  for  all  units  of  family  hous- 
ing constructed  in  the  United  States  (other 
than  Hawaii  and  Alaska)    and  Puerto  Rico 
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shall  not  exceed  $19,500.  Including  the  cost 
of  the  family  unit  and  the  proportionate 
costs  of  land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
and  Installation  of  utilities. 

"(b)  No  family  housing  unit  Ui  the  areas 
listed  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  consUucted 
at  a  total  cost  exceeding  $35,000,  Including 
the  cost  of  the  family  unit  and  the  propor- 
tionate costs  of  land  acquisWion.  site  prep- 
aration, and  installation  of  utilities. 

"(c)  When  family  housing  units  are  con- 
structed in  areas  other  than  those  listed  In 
subsection  (a)  the  average  cost  of  all  such 
units  shall  not  exceed  $32,000.  and  In  no 
event  shall  tlie  cost  of  any  unit  exceed  $40,- 
000.  The  cost  limitations  of  this  subsection 
shall  Include  the  cost  of  the  family  unit  and 
the  proportionate  costs  of  land  acquisition. 
Site  preparation,  and  Installation  of  utilities. 
"(d)  Units  constructed  at  George  Air 
Force  Base.  California,  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  llmlUitlons  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  section,  but  the  average  cost  of  such 
units  shall  not  exceed  $30,000,  Including 
the  cost  of  the  family  unit  and  the  pro- 
portionate costs  of  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, and  installation  of  utilities. 

"Sec.  603.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
and  nothing  contained  in  section  603  of 
Public  Law  90-110  (81  Stat.  279.  304)  shall 
be  deemed  to  affect  the  cost  limitations  pro- 
vided in  section  502(f)  of  Public  Law  89-188 
(79  Stat.  793,  813)  with  respect  to  construc- 
tion of  family  housing  units  at  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  West  Point. 

••Sec.  604.  Except  as  provided  In  section 
603  of  this  Act.  and  notwithstanding  the 
limitations  contained  In  prior  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Acts  on  cost  of  con- 
struction of  family  housing,  the  limitations 
on  such  cost  contained  In  section  602  of  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  all  prior  authorizations 
for  construction  of  family  housing  not  here- 
tofore repealed  and  for  which  construction 
contracts  have  not  been  executed  by  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

•■SEC.  605.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  is  authorized  to  construct,  or 
otherwise  acquire.  In  foreign  countries,  four- 
teen family  housing  units.  This  authority 
shall  Include  the  authority  to  acquire  land 
and  Interests  In  land,  and  shall  be  limited 
to  such  projects  as  may  be  funded  by  use  of 
excess  foreign  currencies  when  so  provided 
In  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
Acts.  The  authorization  contained  In  this 
section  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  cost  limi- 
tations set  forth  in  section  602  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  That  no  family  housing  unit  con- 
structed or  acquired  pursuant  to  this  au- 
thorization shall  cost  in  excess  of  $50,000, 
including  the  cost  of  the  family  unit  and 
the  proiKirtionate  cosU  of  land  acquisition, 
site  preparation,  and  Installation  of  utilities. 
'•SEC.  606.  The  first  sentence  of  section  515 
of  Public  Law  84-161  (69  Stat.  324,  352)  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1968 
and  1969"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1969 
and  1970",  and  by  adding  the  following  sen- 
tence at  the  end  thereof:  "As  to  any  such 
housing  facilities  to  be  leased  at  or  near 
Port  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  the  numbered 
conditions  set  forth  hereinabove  shall  not 
apply." 

•'Sec.  607.  Section  507  of  Public  Law  88-174 
(77  Stat.  307.  326,  as  amended,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  '1968  and  1969'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  '1969  and  1970". 

•'Sec.  608.  Subsection  610(a)  of  Public  Law 
90-110  (81  Stat.  279.  305)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  Sec.  610.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  auth- 
orized by  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  ex- 
pended for  projects  for  the  Improvement  of 
any  single  family  housing  unit,  or  for  the  Im- 
provement of  two  or  more  housing  units 
when  such  units  are  to  be  converted  Into  or 
\ised  as  a  single  family  housing  unit,  the  costs 
of  which  exceed  $10,000  per  unit  Including 
costs  of  repairs  tindertaken  in  connection 
therewith,  and  including  any  costs  In  con- 
nection with  ( 1 )  the  furnishing  of  electricity, 
gas,  water,  and  sewage  disposal;  (2)  roads 
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and  walks;  and  (3)  grading  and  drainage,  un- 
less such  improvement  In  connection  with 
such  unit  or  units  Is  specifically  authorized 
by  law.  As  used  in  this  section,  tlie  term  "im- 
provemenf  includes  alteration,  expansion, 
extension,  or  rehabilitation  of  any  housing 
unit  or  umts,  including  that  maintenance 
and  repair  which  Is  to  be  accomplished  con- 
currently writh  an  Improvement  project.  The 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
projects  authorized  for  restoration  or  re- 
placement of  housing  units  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed." 

"Sec.  609.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his 
designee  Is  authorized  to  relocate  one  hun- 
dred units  of  relocatable  housing  to  Fort 
Polk.  Louisiana,  from  other  military  installa- 
tions where  the  requirement  for  such  housing 
shall  have  been  terminated:  Provided.  That 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  notify  the 
committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  House 
of  RepresentaUves  and  the  Senate,  and  not 
less  tlian  thirty  days  prior  thereto,  of  the 
proposed  relocations  and  estimated  costs. 

•Sec.  610.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
or  his  designee,  for  military  fiunlly  housing 
as  authorized  by  law  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

'•(a)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
family  housing,  including  improvements  to 
adequate  quarters,  improvements  to  inade- 
quate quarters,  minor  construction,  rental 
guarantee  payments,  construction  and  ac- 
quisition of  trailer  court  facilities,  and  plan- 
ning, an  amount  not  to  exceed  $48,740,000, 
and 

••(b)  lor  support  of  military  family  hous- 
ing, Including  operating  expenses,  leasing, 
maintenance  of  real  property,  payments  of 
principal  and  Interest  on  mortgage  debts  in- 
curred, payments  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  mortgage  insurance  premi- 
ums authorized  under  section  222  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act.  as  amended  (12  U.S.C. 
1715m),  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $537,960,- 
000. 

•TITLE  Vn 

•'HOMEOWNERS    ASSISTANCE 

••Sec.  701.  In  accordance  with  subsection 
1013(1)  of  Public  Law  89-754  (80  Stat.  1255. 
1292)  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the 
purposes  of  section  1013  of  Public  Law  89- 
754,  Including  acquisition  of  properties,  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $11,800,000. 
"TITLE  VIII 

"GENERAL   PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  801.  The  Secretary  of  each  military 
department  may  proceed  to  establish  or  de- 
velop installations  and  facilities  under  this 
Act  without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529) 
and  sections  4774(d)  and  9774(d)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code.  The  authority  to  place 
permanent  or  temporary  Improvements  on 
land  Includes  authority  for  surveys,  adminis- 
tration, overhead,  planning,  and  supervision 
incident  to  construction.  That  authority  may 
be  exercised  before  title  to  the  land  Is  ap- 
proved under  section  355  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (40  U  S.C.  255),  and  even 
though  the  land  is  held  temporarily.  The 
authority  to  acquire  real  estate  or  land  In- 
cludes authority  to  make  surveys  and  to  ac- 
quire land,  and  Interests  In  land  (including 
temporary  use),  by  gift,  purchase,  exchange 
of  Government-owned  land,  or  otherwise. 

••Sec.  802.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but  appropria- 
tions for  public  works  projects  authorized 
by  titles  I,  II,  in,  IV,  V,  VI,  end  Vn  shall  not 
exceed — 

■■(1)  for  tlUe  I:  Inlslde  the  United  States, 
$363,471,000;  outside  the  United  States.  $85,- 
610,()00;   or  a  total  of  $449,081,000. 

"(2)  for  title  II:  Inside  the  United  States, 
$229,726,000;  outside  the  United  States.  $5,- 
356,000;  section  202,  $1,509,000;  or  a  total  of 
$236,591,000. 


"(3)  for  title  in:  Inside  the  United  States, 
$121,917,000;  outside  the  United  States.  $17.- 
654,000;  section  302,  $54,001,000;  or  a  total  of 
$193,572,000. 

"(4)   for  title  IV:  A  U>tal  of  $81,696,000. 
"(6)   for  title  V:  Southeast  Asia  support- 
Department  of  the  Army.  $139,247,000:   De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  $51,357,000;   Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force.  $16,500,000. 

•'(6)  for  title  VI:  MlUtary  family  hous- 
ing. $586,700,000. 

"(7)  for  title  VII:  Homeowners  assistance. 
$11,800,000. 

"Sec.  803.  Any  of  the  umoxuits  named  In 
titles  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  of  this  Act,  may,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  concerned,  be 
Increased  by  5  per  centum  for  projects  Inside 
the  United  States  (other  than  Alaska)  and 
by  10  per  centum  for  projects  outside  the 
United  States  or  in  Alaska,  if  he  determines 
in  the  case  of  any  particular  project  that 
such  increase  (1)  is  required  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  meeting  unusual  variations  In 
cost  arising  In  connection  with  that  project, 
and  (2)  could  not  have  been  reasonably 
anticipated  at  the  time  such  project  was 
submitted  to  the  Congress.  However,  the  to- 
Uil  costs  of  all  projects  In  each  such  title 
may  not  be  more  than  the  total  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  lor  projects  in 
that  title. 

•■Sec.  804.  Contracts  for  construction  made 
by  the  United  States  for  performance  within 
the  United  States  and  its  possessions  under 
this  Act  shall  be  executed  under  the  Juris- 
diction and  supervision  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers,   Department   of    the    Army,    or   the 
Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command,  De- 
partment of  the  Nav'y.  unless  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  or  his  designee  determines  that 
because  such  Jurisdiction  and  supervision  Is 
wholly  impracticable  such  contracts  should 
be  executed  under  the  Jurisdiction  and  su- 
pervision of  another  department  or  Govern- 
ment agency,  and  shall  be  awarded,  insofar 
as    practicable,    on    a    competitive    basis    to 
the  lowest  responsible  bidder.  If  the  national 
security  will  not  be  Impaired  and  the  award 
is   consistent  with   chapter   137  of   title    10. 
United   States   Code.   Regulations   issued   by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  Implementing  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  provide  the 
department   or   agency  requiring  such   con- 
struction with  the  right  to  select  either  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army, 
or    the    Naval    FaclUtles    Engineering    Com- 
mand. Department  of  the  Navy,  as  Its  con- 
struction   agent    providing    that    under    the 
facts   and   circumstances   that   exist   at  the 
time   of   the   selection   of    the    consuuciion 
agent,  such  selection  wUl  not  result  In  any 
increased  cost  to  the  United  States.  The  Sec- 
retaries of  the  military  departments  sliall  re- 
port  semiannually   to  the   President   of   the 
Senate   and   the   Speaker   of    the   House    of 
Representatives  with  respect  to  all  contracU      ^ 
awarded   on   other  than   a  comptltlve   basU 
to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 

■Sec.  805.  (a)  As  of  October  1,  1969.  all 
authorizations  for  military  public  works 
(other  than  fjimily  housing)  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  Secretarj-  of  a  military 
department  in  connection  with  the  establish- 
ment or  development  of  military  installa- 
tions and  facilities,  and  all  authorizations 
for  appropriations  therefor,  that  are  con- 
tained in  titles  I.  II.  lU.  IV.  and  V  of  the 
Act  of  October  21.  1967,  PubUc  Law  90-110 
(81  Stat.  279),  and  all  such  authorizations 
contained  In  Acts  approved  before  October 
22.  1967.  and  not  superseded  or  otherwise 
modified  by  a  later  authorization  are  re- 
pealed except — 

"(1)  authorizations  for  public  works  and 
for  appropriations  therefor  that  are  set  forth 
In  those  Acts  in  the  titles  that  contain  the 
general  provisions; 

"(2)  authorizations  for  public  works  proj- 
ects as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  for  construction  contracts  or 
land  acquisitions  in  whole  or  in  part  before 
October  1.  I?69.  and  authorizations  for  ap- 
propriations  therefor;    and 
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"(3)  notwithstanding  the  repeal  provi- 
sion of  section  60e(a)  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 12,  1966  (80  Stat.  7391,  755)  or  of  section 
806(a)  of  the  Act  of  Ootobcr  21,  1967  (81 
Stat.  279,  308) ,  authorlzalllons  for  the  follow- 
ing Items  which  shall  remain  In  effect  until 
October  1,  1970: 

"(a)  utilities  In  the  amount  of  $843,000  at 
Port  Greely,  Alaska,  that  Is  contained  In  title 
I,  section  102  of  the  Act  of  September  16. 
1965  (79  Stat.  796). 

"(b)  maintenance  facilities  In  the  amount 
of  $7,393,000  for  Naval  Snipyard.  Boston. 
Massachusetts,  that  Is  contained  In  title  II, 
section  201.  under  the  Heading  •BTJREAn  op 
SHIPS  FAcnjTiES  (Naval  Shipyards)'  of  the 
Act  of  September  16,  1963  (78  Stat,  797)  and 
amended  In  section  205  bf  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 12,  1966  (80  Stat.  "Hi). 

"(c)  hospital  and  medjcal  facilities  In  the 
amount  of  $4,736,000  for  Maval  Hospital,  New- 
port. Rhode  Island,  that  Is  contained  In 
title  II,  section  201,  undef  the  heading  medi- 
cal rACiLiTiEs'  of  the  Adt  of  September  16. 
1965  (79  Stat.  801). 

"(d)  maintenance  facilities  In  the  amount 
of  $412,000  for  Naval  Air  Station.  Oceana. 
Virginia,  that  Is  contained  In  title  II.  section 
201,  under  the  heading  'naval  aik  systems 
coMMANb  (Field  Supporjt  Stations,'  of  the 
Act  of  SeiJJtember  12,  196(6  (80  Stat.  744). 

"(e)  administrative  raclUtles  In  the 
amount  of  $236,000  for  Naval  Oceanographlc 
Distribution  Office.  Ogden.  Utah,  that  Is 
contained  In  title  II,  section  201.  under  the 
heading  naval  supply  ;systems  command" 
of  the  Act  of  Septembe*  12.  1966  (80  Stat. 
745) . 

"(f)  medical  faclUtlesi  In  the  amount  of 
$2,442,000  for  Naval  Training  Center,  location 
to  be  determined  (Orlando.  Florida),  that  Is 
contained  In  title  II.  section  201.  under  the 
heading  'service  school  facilities'  of  the 
Act  of  September  12.  1964  (80  Stat.  745). 

"(b)  Effective  fifteen  months  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  all  authorizations 
for  construction  of  family  housing.  Includ- 
ing trailer  court  faclUtlet.  all  authorizations 
to  accomplish  alterations,  additions,  expan- 
sions, or  extensions  to  existing  family  hous- 
ing, and  all  authorizations  for  related  facili- 
ties projects,  which  are  «ontalned  In  this  or 
any  previous  Act.  are  hereby  repealed,  ex- 
cept— 

"(1)  authorizations  lor  family  housing 
projects  as  to  which  appnoprlated  funds  have 
been  obligated  for  construction  contracts  or 
land  acquisitions  or  manufactured  structural 
component  contracts  in  khole  or  In  part  be- 
fore such  date;  I 

"(2)  notwithstanding  the  repeal  provision 
of  section  606(b)  of  the  Act  of  September 
12,  1966  (80  Stat.  739,  735)  or  of  section  805 
(b)  of  the  Act  of  October  21.  1967  (81  Stat. 
279.  308)  the  authorization  for  two  hundred 
family  housing  units  all  the  United  States 
Military  Academy.  Wesll  Point.  New  York, 
that  Is  contained  in  the  Act  of  September 
16.1965  (79  Stat.  793.  81 1>;  and 

"(3)  authorizations  td  accomplish  altera- 
tions, additions,  expansions,  or  extensions  to 
existing  family  housing,  and  authorizations 
for  related  facilities  projects,  as  to  which  ap- 
propriated funds  have  been  obligated  for 
construction  contracts  before  such  date. 

"Sec.  806.  None  of  the  authority  contained 
In  titles  I.  II,  III,  IV,  ana  V  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  authorize  any  building  con- 
struction projects  Inside  the  United  States 
(other  than  Alaska)  at  k  unit  cost  In  excess 
of-  I 

"(1)  $36  per  square  floot  for  cold-storage 
warehousing;  ! 

"(2)  $9  per  square  idpt  for  regular  ware- 
housing; 

"(3)  $2,500  per  man  !for  permanent  bar- 
racks; 

"(4)  $9,200  per  man ;  for  bachelor  ofBcer 
quarters;  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  his  designee  determines  that,  because  of 
special    circumstances,    application    to   sucb 


project  of  the  limitations  on  unit  costs  con- 
tained In  this  section  Is  Impracticable:  Pro- 
vided. That  notwithstanding  the  limitations 
contained  In  prior  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Acts  on  unit  costs,  the  limita- 
tions on  such  costs  contained  In  this  section 
shall  apply  to  all  prior  authorizations  for 
such  cons1)ructlon  not  heretofore  repealed 
and  for  which  construction  contracts  have 
not  been  awarded  by  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

•Sec  807.  None  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  Act  or  by  any  military  construction 
authorization  Act  hereafter  enacted  shall  be 
expended  for  the  construction  of  any  waste 
treatment  or  waste  disposal  system  at  or  In 
connection  with  any  military  Installation 
until  after  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his 
designee  has  consulted  with  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  determined 
that  the  degree  and  type  of  waste  disposal 
and  treatment  required  In  the  area  In  which 
such  military  Installation  Is  located  are  con- 
sistent with  applicable  Federal  or  State  wa- 
ter quality  standards  or  other  requirements 
and  that  the  planned  system  will  be  coordi- 
nated In  timing  with  a  State,  county,  or  mu- 
nicipal program  which  requires  communities 
to  take  such  related  abatement  measures  as 
are  necessary  to  achieve  areawlde  water  pol- 
lution cleanup. 

"Sec  808.  Titles  I.  II.  in.  IV,  V,  VI.  VII. 
and  VIII  of  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Military  Construction  Authorization  Act. 
1969'. 

"TITLE  tX 

"RESERVE     FORCES     FACILITIES 

"Sec.  901.  Subject  to  chapter  133  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  establish  or  develop  additional 
facilities  for  the  Reserve  Forces,  including 
the  acquisition  of  land  therefor,  but  the  cost 
of  such  facilities  shall  not  exceed — 

"(1)    For  Department  of  the  Navy:   Naval 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserves.  $4,600,000. 
"(2)  For  Department  of  the  Air  Force: 
"(a)    Air    National   Guard    of    the    United 
States.  $7,700,000. 

"(b)  Air  Force  Reserve.  $4,000,000. 
"Sec.  902.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  Installations  and  facili- 
ties under  this  title  without  regard  to  section 
3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(31  U.S.C.  529).  and  sections  4774(d)  and 
9774(d)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code.  The 
authority  to  place  permanent  or  temporary 
Improvements  on  land  includes  authority  for 
surveys,  administration,  overhead,  planning, 
and  supervision  incident  to  construction. 
That  authority  may  be  exercised  before  title 
to  the  land  is  approved  under  section  355  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
255).  and  even  though  the  land  is  held  tem- 
porarily. The  authority  to  acquire  real  estate 
or  land  Includes  authority  to  make  surveys 
and  to  acquire  land,  and  interests  in  land 
(Including  temporary  use) .  by  gift,  purchase, 
exchange  of  Government-owned  land,  or 
otherwise. 

"Sec.  903.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Reserve  Forces  Facilities  Authorization  Act. 
1969'." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
L.  Mendel  Rivers, 
Porter  Hardt.  Jr., 
Richard   Ichoro, 
Donald  J.  Irwin. 
Hervey  H.  Machen. 
WnxiAM   H.    Bates, 
Charles   S.   Giibser, 
Carleton  J.  King. 
William  L.   Dickinson. 
Maiiagers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Henry   M.   Jackson, 
Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr.. 
Howard   W.    Cannon, 
Daniel    K.    Inoitye, 
Strom  Thihimond, 
John   Q.   Towir, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Seriate. 


Statement 


legislation  in  conference 
On  April  25.  1968.  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  H  R.  16703.  which  Is  the 
fiscal  year  1969  military  construction  author- 
ization for  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
Reserve  comf)onents. 

On  June  25,  1968.  the  Senate  considered 
the  legislation  and  amended  It  by  striking 
out  all  language  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  wrote  a  new  bill. 

comparison  of  house  and  senate  bills 

H  R.  16703.  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatlve.s,  provided  construction  author- 
ization to  the  military  departments  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1969 
in  the   total   amount  of  $1,818,493,000. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  provided 
new  authorizations  In  the  amount  of  $1,789,- 
718.000. 

The  Senate  bill,  therefore,  represented  a 
decrease  of  $28,775,000  In  the  amount  previ- 
ously approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. While  this  figure  Is  correct.  It  does  not 
reflect  the  over  90  differences  in  line  Items 
between  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of 
the  bill.  These  differences  total  more  than 
$90,000,000. 

summary  op  resolution  OF  differences 

As  a  consequence  of  a  conference  between 
the  House  and  Senate  on  the  differences  in 
H.R.  16703.  the  conferees  agreed  to  a  new 
adjusted  authorization  for  military  con- 
struction for  fiscal  year  1969  In  the  amount 
of  $1,782,844,000.  The  total  new  authoriza- 
tion, therefore,  represents  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  previously  approved  by  the  Senate 
of  $6,874,000  and  represents  a  reduction  ot 
$35,649,000  In  the  amount  previously  author- 
ized by  the  House. 

The  total  construction  authorization  rec- 
ommended by  the  conferees  for  fiscal  year 
1969  Is  $520,448,000  less  than  the  amount  of 
military  construction  authorization  in  fiscal 
year  1968  by  Public  Law  90-110,  that  figure 
being  $2,303,292,000. 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the  re- 
spective military  departments  had  requested 
a  total  of  $1,877,687,000  for  new  construc- 
tion authorization  for  fiscal  year  1969.  The 
action  of  the  conferees,  therefore,  reduces 
this  departmental  request  by  $94,843,000. 
Total  new  authorization  granted,  fiscal  year 
1969  (Brief  of  authorizations) 

■ntle  I  (Army) : 

Inside  the  United  States...     $363,471,000 
Outside  the  United  States..         85,  052,  000 


Total 


449,081,000 


■ntle  II  (Navy): 

Inside  the  United  States...  229.  726.  000 

Outside  the  United  States..  5.  356.  000 

Section    202 -  1.609.000 

Total 236,591,000 

Title  III  (Air  Force)  : 

Inside  the  United  States...  121,917,000 

Outside  the  United  States..  17.654.000 

Section    302 54.001.000 

Total    - - 193.572.000 

Title  IV   (defense  agencies)..  81,696,000 


Title  V  (Southeast  Asia 
support)  : 

Army 139.247.000 

Navy    51.357.000 

Air   Force    16.500.000 

Total    207,104,000 

Title  VI   (housing) 586,700,000 

Title   vn    ( homeowners's   as- 
sistance)       11,800.000 

Total 698,500,000 
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TofaZ  new  authorization  granted,  fiscal  year  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind..  obstetrical  Navy  Shipyard,  Boston,  Mass.— Personnel 

1969  (Brief  of  authorizations)— Continued  facility  sennce  bwldtng 

•ntle  IX  (Reserve  com-  The  Army  requested  a  55-bed  replacement  The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  the 

Donents)  •  hospiUl  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Indiana,  existing  service  building  on  Pier  5,  one  of  the 

Naval  and  Marine  Corps  at  a  cost  of  $4,320,000.  The  programmed  mlU-  most  active  Industrial  piers  in  the  Shipyard, 

Reserve                  —                        $4  600  000  tary  strength  la  3,960  and  their  dependents  has   deteriorated   beyond   economical    repair 

Air  National' Guard 1.  70o!  000  are  estimated  to  be  5.310  persons.  The  pres-  and  Is  a  fire  hazard.  It  will  soon  become  nec- 

Air  Force  Reserve                            4,000,000  ent  hospital  is  Improved  In  a  former  1,100-  essary  to  close  this  faciUty  for  safety  reasons. 

bed    World    War    U    mobilization    hospital  Built  in  1942  of  wood  construction,  it  houses 

Total                                             16,  300,  000  which  Is  obsolete  and  inefficient.  tolleU  and  storage  space  for  shops  72  and  99. 

"""  During  the  hearings,  it  was  learned  that  the    Riggers    and    Laborers    and   Temporary 

Grand  total  of  author-  no  obstetrical  facilities  had  been  requested  Service  Shops,  respectively.  During  the  past 

Itles  granted  by  titles  for  this  hospiUl  because  it  was  the  belief  of  4     years      aainual     maintenance     costs     for 

I    II    m,  IV,  V.  VI,  the  Service  that  these  facilities  could  be  pro-  this      structure      averaged      $6,500.      How- 

vn,  andIX 1,782.844.000  vlded  in  nearby  civilian  facilities.  ever    contlnvjed    maintenance    Is    no    longer 

T      ,ni,A        ol»„.„i  c,,w„„,.„v,itfoo  r.r,  f-^T,  cconomlcally  fcasible.  Thc  subsBqucnt  cloEUTe 

Tm.E  I -ARMY  In  19«4.  a  special  Subcommittee  on  Con-  >                necessitate  that  workers 

The  House  had  approved  construction  au-  Btruction    of    ^"''\ary   ^^       ".     "               e^  ^^^^^  ^^^^y^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  buildings  and 

thorizatlon  in  the  amount  of  $467,530,000  for  House  Report  No.  67  which  stated  as  follows.  ^^^^^              ^,^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^   ^g^^, 

the  Department  of  the  Army.  '""lat  the  Department  of  Defense  program  ^^^y    j^  j^  estimated  that  this  arrangement 

The  Senate  reduced  this  amount  by  $15.-  beds  for  dependents  of  active  duty  personnel  ^.^^^  j^y,^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^j  ^qq  j^^n  hours  dally. 

920  000    but  in  so  doing,  added  9  Itenw  to-  In  new  military  hospital  construction  on  the  ,j^^  estimated  present  value  of  benefits  to  be 

taUng  '$6  696,000    which    were    not    In    the  basis  of  projected  mission,  and  not  depend  ^^^^y.^^  from  this  line  item  during  us  eco- 

House  version,  and  deleted  11  Items  totaling  on  civilian  hospitals  In  nearby  communities  nomic  life  equals  $143,600.  A  new  floodUpht 

$21,623,000.  which  are  subject  to  local  fluctuating  con-  ^awer  Is  necessary  to  correct  the  existing  In- 

The  conferees  agreed  on  a  total  new  au-  ditlons.  adequate  lighting  in  this  area  and  will  In- 

thorization  for  the  Army  In  the  amount  of  "That    the    Department    of   Defense    keep  crease    operational     efficiency     and    correct 

$449,081,000.  alw^ays  In  mind  potential  mobilization  use-  hazards   which    are   synonymous   with    poor 

The    position    of   the    House    prevailed   In  fulness    which    will    be    met    by    beds    pro-  ughtlng. 

denying  4   Items  which  were  added  by  the  grammed  for  other  than  active  duty  military  ^he  Senate  receded. 

Senate  while  the  Senate  prevailed  In  5  in-  personnel."  ^^^^^^^    station,   Brooklyn.  N .T .—Commissary 

stances.  And  specifically  directed  the  following  state-  store  rehahihtation 

The  House  prevailed  In  restoring  2  Items  nient  to  obstetrical  care:  „,^     »,                    .  j  ^^^nnnn  r^,  ,„»,oKin 

Which  were  deleted  by  the  Senat..  These  are:  ..^ue    subcommittee    Is    paxtlculariy    con-  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^Xm^a^^sre/Th^  Hous; 

Fort  Bragg,  N.C.—CONARC  Intelligence  cerned  by  the  Department  of  Defense  policy  ^.^nferees  pointed   out  that  the   rehabllita- 

Center  under  which  women  In  labor  might  be  re-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  commissary  store  at  Naval  Sta- 

The     Army     requested     $335,000     for     a  quired  to  travel  in  ambulances  for  40  mln-  ^.^^^  Brooklyn  is  urgently  required  so  that 

CONARO    Intelligence    Center.    The    House  utes   from    a   military    base   to   the    nearest  ^^^^  approximately   8.000   mllitarv  personnel 

conferees    pointed   out   that   the   productive  civilian  hospital  because  the  base  hospital—  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  j^^  deprived  of  com- 

and    security    control    capabilities    of    the  on  grounds  of  false  economy— was  denied  OB  ^js^^^y  privileges  when  the  U.S.  Army  Com- 

CONARC   Intelligence   Center   are   adversely  facilities.  mlssary  at  Fort  Totten  is  closed.  The  high 

affected    by    their   location   In    widely   scat-  "The  subcommittee  accepts  as  sound  and  ^^g^  ^f  jiv^ng  jn  the  New  York  area  makes 

tered.  substandard  accommodations  at  Fort  persuasive   the   argument   advanced   by   the  j,,    imperative    that    military    families    con- 

Bragg.  Surgeons  General  that  en  obstetrical  deliv-  tinue  to  be  provided  a  commissary  In  order 

None  of  the  assigned  spaces  is  equipped  ery  suite  serves  In  a  dual  capacity:   under  ^^  g^^g  from  30 Tr   to  36'';    on  purchases  of 

with   the  humidity  and   other   environment  normal  operations  to  function  as  designed,  fg^^j  j^q^j  household  Items.  This  project  ^'iU 

controls  required  for  the  operation  of  much  but  In  an  emergency.  It  provides  the  hospl-  assure  that  the  active  duty  and  retired  per- 

of  the  assigned  equipment.  CONTIC  Is  au-  tal  with  a  vitally  needed  additional  surgical  sonnel  of  all  services  in  tlie  New  York  met- 

thorlzed  over  $600,000  In  government-owned  capability.  ropoUtan   area   continue   to   receive  a   serv- 

eqtUpment  and   $1,000,000   in  rental   eqxiip-  "No  explanation  was  offered  the  subcom-  ice  and  benefit  which  is  considered  part  of 

ment,    including    an    IBM   360,'40   computer  mlttee  as  to  why  the  Department  of  Defense's  their  compensation. 

system  tor  which  adequate  housing  with  tem-  professional  growth  policy  for  Medical  Corps  xhe  rehabilitation  of  the  commissary 
perature  and  humidity  control  Is  essential,  officers  covers  all  aspects  of  medicine  except  store  at  Naval  Station  Brooklyn  should  be 
The  cost  of  providing  piecemeal  alterations  obstetrics."  provided  by  military  construction  appro- 
to  pro%'ide  an  adequate  environment  would  Therefore,  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  prtated  funds.  Poinds  from  other  sources  are 
approach  the  cost  of  the  proposed  building.  serMces  added  to  the  request  $270,000  for  not  available  for  the  pxirpose  In  that  there 
Extensive  alteration  of  the  temporary  struc-  qb  facilities.  This  would  provide  approxl-  are  far  more  needs  requiring  non-appro- 
tures  which  provide  over  half  of  the  as-  roately  7.500  square  feet  and  would  contain  prtated  funding  than  there  are  funds  avail- 
signed  space  Is  unjustified.  a  seven-bed  nursing  unit,  a  nursery,  and  a  able.  Funding  of  this  commissary  will  assist 

Although  the  CONTIC  organization  has  ex-  labor  and  delivery  suite,  greatly  In  maintaining   otir  military   faml- 

panded  since  subnUsslon  of  the  biUlding  re-  when  the  blU  reached  the  Senate,  the  hos-  lies  as  first  class  citizens, 

quest,    this    project    can    provide    space    for  j^j  .^^  accepted  minus  the  $270,000  for  an  The  Senate  receded. 

working  personnel  at  70  square  feet  per  per-  obstetrical  facility.  .,.,.„,  Trainina  Center  Orlando  Fla.— Sec- 
son,  and  accommodate  ^f^  ^2i»P-«^^ ''L,^^  The  House  coiierees  were  adamant  and  ^^1  Zl^  recruHcamp  recruit  barracks 
appropriately    austere,   but   secure   environ-  ^^^^^^    ^.^^    p^,j^y    ^^    enunciated    by  , the  (first  increment) 

°^ent-  Special  Subcommittee  is  the  correct  one  and           .      ., o„.,-*„   a^^„^   c,»..^io<»^  r-,^rv,rT,(ft.oo 

DIA  plans  to  provide  communications  and  -^,,,d    be   followed    In   all   future    hosnltal  ^  ^^^  Senate  Armed  Senices  Committee 

display  terminal  equipment  In  Intelligence  'on^rucUon  n^^Ls  ^^P^"^  ''°^^'^-  ^^  ^^''^  modified  the  project 

Data  Handling  Systems  facilities.  It  Is  there-  consxructiou  programs.  ^^  withdrawing  facilities  intended  to  start 

fore  desirable  that  the  CONTIC  equipment  ^^^  Senate  receded.  ^^^^  WAVE  recruit  camp  and  substituted,  in- 

and  production  personnel  be  collocated.  Con-  Trrus  n— navy  stead,  a  1600  male  recruit  barracks  and  sup- 

tinued  occupancy  of  scattered  sites  will  In-  ^he  House  had   approved  $240,436,000  In  porting  utilities  line  items  in  the  same  total 

crease  the  cost  of  providing  communications  ^gw  construction  authorization  for  the  De-  amount  for  the  first  Increment  of  the  2nd 

equipment,  as  well  as  hazarding  security  con-  partment  of  the  Navy  recruit    camp.    This    substitution    was    nec- 

trol  of  intelligence  information.  ^he  Senate  reduced  this  amount  by  $6.-  essar>'  in  view  of  the  grave  urgency  to  ob- 

Under  existing  conditions  CONTIC  produc-  411  ooo    but  In  so  doing,  added  21  projects  tain  added  male  recruit  capacity  at  the  earll- 

tlon  Is  limited  to  bO'Tc  of  validated  require-  totaling  $16  256  000  which  had  been  disap-  est  possible  time.  The  three  recruit  train- 

ments.  Early  installations  of  the  authorized  proved  by  the  House   and  deleted  14  projects  ^'^  centers  have  a  current  capacity  of  22.000 

computer    will   speed    production;    however,  totaUng  $20  599  000   '  recruit  spaces.   Into   these   spaces   must   be 

provision    of    adequate    working   space,   and  ^^^  conferees  agreed  on  a  new  total  au-  crowded  an  average  on  board  load  of  3 r200 

collocation  of  working  personnel  to  provide  thorization  for  the  Navy  In  the  amount  of  '"f'""'^'  °\^''^''''"}'^  ^  ^IJj'J^r^^ll 

for  administrative  supervision  and  posiUve  ^236  591  000  ^^  determination  to  proceed  first  vntti  the 

security  control  is  required  In  order  to  realize  *       '       '.^lon   of    the   House   orevailed    In  ^^'^^  recruit  barracks  as  requested,  full  con- 

CONTIC  production  of  intelligence  and  ex-  7^^  ^^^tlvl^t^f..^^  wvH^r^^H  hJ.t  »^^  slderatlon   was   given   to   the   need   for   sup- 

ploit   Ite   full   potential  for   the  support   of  postpomng  eight  items  wMch  had  been  either  porting  facilities.  It  was  determined  that  the 

ground  force  tactical  elements  La  the  many  denied  by  the  House  or  added  In  the  Senate,  common  support  facilities  already  provided 

contingency  situaUons  which  could  arise  In  while    the   Senate   position   prevailed   in    13  m   previoiis    authorizations    are   capable    of 

the   Caribbean   and   Middle   East,   Southern  Instances.  supporting  this  Increased  barracks  capacity 

Asia  and  Africa  South  of  the  Sahara  areas.  The  House  prevailed  In  restoring  five  Items  without  Jeopardizing  health,  safety  and  ef- 

The  Senate  receded.  which  were  deleted  by  the  Senate.  These  are:  fectlveness  of  training.  These  common  sup- 
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port  facUltlee  previously  approved  In  con- 
nection with  the  first  4,000-man  camp  were 
designed  to  accommodate  both  recruit 
camps,  and  Include  the  dUpensary  and  den- 
tal clinic,  staff  barracks,  flre  fighting  facU- 
Ules.  warehousing,  administrative  spaces, 
recruit  reception  center  and  the  first  Incre- 
ment of  the  community  center. 

The  House  confeiees  pointed  out  that 
we  had  made  a  commitment  to  build  an 
B,000-man  recruit  oamp  at  Orlando,  and 
that  procrastination  or  delay  would  only 
end  up  costing  the  CrOvernment  more  money. 

A  compromise  waa  reached  wherein  bar- 
racks space  for  800  would  be  provided  rath- 
er than  1600  male  recruit  barracks  sptices 
as  requested.  Utilities  to  service  this  bar- 
racks were  also  approved. 

Naval  Postgradxiate  School,  Monterey,  Calif. — 
Library 

The  Navy  had  requested  $1,847,000  for  a 
technical  library.  The  House  conferees 
pointed  out  that  the  technical  library  for  the 
Postgraduate  School  Is  considered  to  be 
within  the  higher  50%  of  all  Navy  projects. 

The  urgency  of  this  technical  library  as 
an  operational  need  Is  emphasized  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  current  world  situation,  In- 
cludtng  ;he  Southefcst  Asia  conflict.  This 
experffence  indicates  that  advanced  educa- 
tion Is  Imperative  for  naval  officers  who  will 
direct  the  development  and  utilization  of 
combatant  weapons  systems  ships  and  air- 
planes and  who  will  plan  for  their  tactical 
use. 

The  Navy's  Postgraduate  School  Is  de- 
pendent for  the  adequacy  of  Its  technical 
education  upon  faculty  strength,  laboratory 
and  classroom  facilities  and  an  atmosphere  In 
which  advanced  study  and  research  are 
feasible.  For  this  purpose  the  presently  avail- 
able facilities  are  adequate,  except  In  tech- 
nical library  space  and  related  services.  In 
this  aspect,  the  Postgraduate  School  Is  woe- 
fully inadequate.  Attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  deficit  of  library  facilities  by  both  the 
Western  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges 
and  the  Engineer's  Council  for  Professional 
Development.  These  two  educational  Inspec- 
tion authorities,  on  which  the  accreditation 
of  the  Navy's  Postgraduate  School  depends, 
have  been  highly  critical  of  this  library 
deficiency. 

This  project  will  provide  space  for  more 
than  400  000  needed  volumes  of  technical 
reference  materials  In  support  of  approxi- 
mately 2300  student/ faculty  personnel  and 
win  release  space  required  for  classrooms, 
laboratories  and  faculty  offices.  To  delay  this 
project  Is  to  deny  the  Navy  an  urgently 
needed  capability  of  providing  an  adequate 
educational  background  In  highly  scientific 
and  technical  areas  Jor  Its  naval  officers. 

The  Senate  receded. 
Naval    Arctic    Research    Laboratory,    Barrow, 
Alaska — Aircraft  maintenance  hangar 

The  Navy  requested  $1,700,000  for  an  air- 
craft maintenance  hangar  In  Alaska.  The 
House  conferees  pointed  out  that  two  R&D 
aircraft  must  be  parHed  and  maintained  out- 
side because  they  are  too  large  for  the  small, 
wood-canvas  hangar  at  NARL.  These  planes 
are  the  work  horses  of  NARL  In  providing 
logistic  support  to  the  Laboratory  and  Its 
major  field  sites.  Including  the  vital  resup- 
plylng  of  the  Ice  Island  T-3,  now  about  700 
miles  from  Point  Barrow  on  the  Ice  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  Only  three  of  the  small 
Cessna-180  aircraft  can  be  accommodated 
In  the  existing  hacigar  at  one  time,  and 
the  others  must  be  parked  outside.  This 
creates  very  difficult  maintenance  and  oper- 
ating problems  in  tie  extreme  arctic  climate 
where  temperatures  reach  —  SCP  and  the 
winter  dark  periods  are  long.  It  Is  difficult 
and  expensive  to  maintain  and  operate  air- 
craft under  these  conditions.  After  pro- 
longed cold-soaking.  It  often  requires  over 
six  hours  to  start  the  aircraft  engines.  It 
la  also  difficult  to  retain  maintenance  and 


flight  personnel  to  operate  under  these  dif- 
ficult and  hazardous  conditions. 

Military  air  operations  from  NARL  air  sup- 
port facility  are  limited  during  the  months 
of  October  through  April  because  of  restric- 
tions set  by  the  Area  Commander  that  C-130 
type  aircraft  must  be  hangared  when  tem- 
peratures fall  below  — 20'P.  This  precludes 
the  basing  of  these  aircraft  at  Barrow  most 
of  the  year.  They  have  to  return  to  Pair- 
banks  which  Is  the  closest  base  having  hang- 
ars capable  of  housing  this  typ>e  of  aircraft. 
This  nearly  doubles  the  cost  of  this  type  of 
support. 

Even  In  such  areas  as  California,  with  a 
warm  climate,  regular  aircraft  operations 
are  not  conducted  without  hangars  for  main- 
tenance, and  It  Is  impractical  and  hazardous 
to  continue  operating  In  the  severe  climate 
at  Barrow,  Alaska,  without  suitable  hangar 
facilities. 

NARL  Is  the  only  U.S.  Laboratory  In  the 
Arctic.  The  construction  of  this  hangar  is 
vital  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  perma- 
nent and  Increasing  research  mission  of 
NARL  required  to  exploit  the  potential  of 
the  Arctic  for  naval  undersea,  surface  and  air 
operations. 

The  Senate  receded. 

Naval  Hospital,  Chelsea,  Mass. 
In  the  FY  1967  military  construction  au- 
thorization Act.  $9,300,000  was  approved  for 
construction  of  a  342-bed  hospital  and  alter- 
ations to  an  existing  120- bed  dependents' 
hospital  building.  This  hospital  was  funded 
at  $9  million  In  the  FY  1968  Appropriations 
Act.  During  the  time  the  House  was  consid- 
ering the  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion bin  for  FY  1969.  It  had  not  been  learned 
that  It  was  Impossible  to  build  the  hospital 
at  Its  contemplated  scope  within  the  amount 
authorized  and  fiuided. 

However,  when  the  Senate  was  considering 
the  bin,  the  Navy  presented  a  deficiency  re- 
quest for  $2,047,000.  Of  this,  $1  million  was 
authorized.  It  was  the  position  of  the  House 
conferees  that  the  entire  amount  should  be 
authorized  but  under  the  parliamentary 
rules  of  the  House,  no  line  item  Including  a 
deficiency  authorization  can  be  Increased 
during  a  conference.  Therefore,  the  House 
agreed  to  the  figiu'e  of  $1  million  but  pointed 
out  that  It  expected  the  hospital  to  be  built 
at  Its  original  scope  and  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  would  be  receptive  to  a 
further  deficiency  authorization  If  required 
In  next  year's  program. 

Naturally,  however.  It  Is  the  hope  of  the 
conferees  that  they  will  be  able  t»  build 
at  the  original  scope  within  the  $1  million 
additional  which  has  been  authorized. 
TrrLE  m — am  force 
The  House  had  approved  $197,508,000  In 
new  construction  authority  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force. 

The  Senate  reduced  this  amount  by 
$5,027,000.  but  In  so  doing,  added  21  projects 
totaling  $8,354,000  which  were  either  denied 
by  the  House  or  were  not  considered  by  the 
House.  The  Senate  deleted  12  projects  which 
had  been  approved  by  the  House.  In  addi- 
tion. It  reluced  one  deficiency  authorization 
by  $160,000. 

The  conferees  agreed  on  a  total  new  au- 
thorization for  the  Air  Force  In  the  amount 
of  $193,572,000. 

The  House  conferees  were  able  bo  prevail 
In  3  Instances  In  restoring  Items  which  the 
House  had  approved  but  which  the  Senate 
denied.  These  Items  are: 

Grifflss  Air  Force  Base,  N.Y. — Electronic 
Research  Laboratory 

The  use  of  this  new  powerful  computer 
with  Its  advanced  hardware  design  features 
would  allow  the  development  of  new  tech- 
niques to  help  solve  important  Air  Force  op- 
erational problems.  The  development  of  new 
computer  programming  techniques  for  Intel- 
Ugence  and  command  control  system  that 
will   cut    the   high   cost   of   developing   and 


maintaining  operational  capabilities  on  com- 
puters as  well  as  reducing  the  time  required 
to  add  new  required  capabilities  Is  essential 
to  Air  Force  progress. 

Present  computer  equipment  Installed  at 
RADC  Is  not  capable  of  providing  the  proc- 
essing support  needed  by  RADC  to  perform 
Its  development  mission.  The  OE  645.  which 
will  replace  the  existing  equipment,  has  ad- 
vanced hardware  design  features  which  are 
essential  for  developing  the  needed  new  oper- 
ating "executive"  programs  and  advanced 
programming  techniques.  The  GE  646  Is  a 
$7.5  million  computer  which  will  be  leased 
by  the  Air  Force  for  approximately  $70  thou- 
sand per  month  and  will  be  operated  24 
hours  a  day.  Its  proper  operation  Is  critically 
linked  to  sp>eclal  environmental  protection 
(temperature  and  humidity  control)  and 
ready  access  to  peripheral  equipment.  The 
existing  computer  laboratory  at  RADC  Is  In- 
adequate to  house  the  GE  645  and  Its 
Ijerlpheral  equipment  both  from  a  stand- 
point of  environmental  control  and  space 
availability. 

If  the  laboratory  addition  Is  not  provided 
In  this  Military  Construction  Program,  the 
GE  645  will  have  to  be  installed  and  used 
without  proper  environmental  control  and 
without  the  necessary  peripheral  equipment. 
This  will  obviate  most  of  the  advantages 
which  the  advanced  computer  was  to  provide. 
It  win  also  create  costs  for  contractor  storage 
of  the  new  peripheral  equipment  which  can- 
not be  accommodated;  It  will  result  eventu- 
ally In  a  cost  of  approximately  $130,000  of 
lost  computer  time  during  transfer  of  the 
equipment  to  a  permanent  location;  and 
could  result.  In  a  20%  degradation  In  capa- 
bility ($168,000  loss  of  computer  time  per 
year)  due  to  downtime  for  repairs  which 
result  from  oi>eratlng  the  computer  without 
proper  environmental  control.  The  price  of 
delaying  the  development  of  critically  needed 
new  data  handling  concepts  for  reconnais- 
sance. Intelligence  activities,  and  for  mintary 
command  and  control  can  be  avoided  by  In- 
cluding this  Item  In  the  FY  1969  author- 
ization. 

The  Senate  receded. 
Andrews  Air  Force   Base.   Md. — Steam   head 
Tnains  additions 

The  House  conferees  p)olnted  out  that  this 
project  reduces  the  operating  and  mainte- 
nance cost  by  $8,000  annually.  It  will  elimi- 
nate three  small  heating  plants  which  are 
approximately  20  years  old. 

The  Senate  receded. 

Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Mont. 

The  House  authorized  officers  quarters  In 
the  amount  of  $409,000.  The  Senate  substi- 
tuted for  this  Item  an  airmen's  dormitory  In 
the  amount  of  $560,000.  A  compromise  was 
reached  whereby  both  items  were  included. 

■mXE    IV DEFENSE    AGENCIES 

The  House  authorized  $72,598,000  for  the 
Defense  Agencies  while  the  Senate  author- 
rlzed  $81,696,000.  an  Increase  of  $9,098,000. 

During  the  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Conunlttee.  the  Department 
of  Defense  withdrew  two  Items  which  It  had 
previously  requested  totaling  $902,000. 

The  Departmental  request  contained  a 
provision  providing  to  each  of  the  Service 
Secretaries  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  for  con- 
struction contingencies  and  $70,000,000  con- 
struction contingency  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  The  House  authorized  $10,000,000 
to  each  Service  Secretary  but  reduced  the 
contingency  authorization  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  by  $10,000,000.  making  available 
to  him  the  sum  of  $60,000,000. 

The  Senate  denied  any  contingency  autho- 
rization to  the  Service  Secretaries  and 
granted  $70,000,000  as  requested  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  The  House  receded. 

•ntn-E    V — SOUTHEAST    ASIA 

The  Department  of  Defense  requested  a 
total  of  $225,375,000,  as  follows : 
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Department  of  the  Army $153,058,000 

Department  of  the  Navy 54.  700.  000 

Department  of  the  Air  Force,  -       17.  617.  000 

The  House  reduced  this  request  by  $17.- 
800.000  lor  Vietnam  and  $471,000  for  Thai- 
land, making  the  House  approved  authoriza- 
tion iis  follows: 

Department  of  the  Army $139,247,000 

Department  of  the  Navy 51.357,  000 

Department  of  the  Air  Force.-       16,  500,  000 

The  Senate  restored  $8,021,000  of  the 
House  reduction,  thus  making  the  following 
authorization : 

Department  of  the  Army $142.  808.  000 

Department  of  the  Navy 54.700.000 

Department  of  the  Air  Force--        17,  617.  000 

The  conferees  agreed  on  the  authorization 
as  approved  by  the  House  for  the  reasons 
stated  In  the  House  report. 

rriLE  VI — FAMILY  HOUSING 

There  was  no  difference  in  Title  VI.  the 
Family  Housing  authorization,  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

TITLE  Vll  —  HOMEOWNERS  RELIEF 

There  was  no  difference  in  Title  VII.  Home- 
owners Relief,  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

TITLE  VIII — GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Section  803 
The  House  accepted  the  language  of  Sec- 
tion 803  requested  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  In  essence,  it  Is  the  same  provision 
contained  heretofore  which  allows  the  con- 
cerned Service  Secretary  to  increase  within 
a  statutory  percentage  the  amount  of  au- 
thorization as  It  is  contained  In  Titles  I.  II. 
and  III  under  certain  exceptional  circum- 
stances: however,  it  expands  the  authority 
of  the  Service  Secretary  and  permits  him  to 
authorize  project  cost  in  excess  of  the  per- 
centage increases,  upon  notification  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  determines  that  the  addi- 
tional expense  is  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  project.  However,  the  total  cost  of  all 
projects  in  each  such  title  may  not  be  more 
than  the  total  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  projects  in  that  title. 

The  Senate,  however,  rejected  this  provi- 
sion and  in  lieu  thereof  continued  the  same 
language  of  former  years.  The  Senate  believed 
that  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  explore  each 
request  for  a  deficiency  authorization  on  its 
merits. 

The  House  receded. 

Section  807 

The  House  added  a  provision  identical  to 
the  one  contained  in  Public  Law  90-180.  The 
language  was  designed  to  assure,  insofar  as 
possible,  that  waste  disposal  projects  au- 
thorized were  carried  out  in  those  areas 
where  the  local  government  is  also  comply- 
ing with   the  Water  Pollution  Control   Act. 

The  Senate  revised  this  provision  to  make 
It  permanent  law.  The  House  receded. 

SECTION    807    OF    THE    HOUSE    BILL 

Section  807  of  the  House  version  of  H.R. 
16703  prohibited  the  use  of  any  of  the 
funds  authorized  by  this  Act  or  any  other 
Act  for  the  operation  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  lor  the  purpose  of  providing  con- 
struction of  or  materials  for  dependent  mUl- 
tary  housing  facilities  for  other  than  U.S. 
forces  except  as  specifically  authorized  by 
a  military  construction  authorization  Act. 
This  language  was  added  during  the  con- 
sideration in  the  House  when  it  was  learned 
that  the  former  Secretary  of  Defense,  with- 
out notification  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees, agreed  to  supply  materials  on  a 
self-help  program  for  35.000  units  of  family 
housing  for  the  Vietnamese  military  forces. 
This  program  was  projected  as  a  pilot  pro- 
gram and  was  designed  to  encourage  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  to  undertake 


such  a  program  for  the  benefit  of  their 
forces.  The  purpose  was  to  encourage  a 
stronger   South   Vietnamese   military. 

The  House  conferees  were  not  opposed  to 
the  program  per  se  but  objected  to  the  fact 
that  operations  and  maintenance  funds 
were  used  to  furnish  the  materials,  thus 
bypassing  their  legislative  committees  in  the 
programming  of  such  an  effort. 

The  Senate  did  not  include  such  a  pro- 
vision, and  strongly  endorsed  the  concept 
of  the  program  as  a  possible  means  of  shift- 
ing the  principal  effort  from  U.S.  forces  to 
the  Vietnamese  forces. 

All  of  the  conferees,  however,  were  in 
agreement  that  O&M  funds  should  not  be 
utilized  without  notification  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives.  Therefore,  it 
Is  expected  that  prior  to  the  commitment  of 
any  funds  exceeding  $100,000.  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  will  notify  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  both  legislative  bodies  of 
his  Intent  to  spend  such  funds,  together 
with  a  detailed  description  of  the  program 
for  which  such  funds  are   to  be  expended. 

TITLE    IX — RESERVE    FORCES    FACILITIES 

In  the  Hottse  version  of  Title  IX,  Reserve 
Forces  facilities.  $10,617,000  was  added  for 
construction  of  Army  National  Guard  facili- 
ties and  $7,900,000  was  added  lor  Army  Re- 
serve facilities.  In  addition,  the  House  version 
restored  the  concept  of  line  Item  authoriza- 
tion for  Reserve  Forces  facilities. 

The  Senate  version  was  Identical  to  the 
request  made  by  DOD.  providing  for  lump- 
sum authorizations  and  did  not  include  any 
amoimts  for  the  Army  N.atlonal  Guard  or 
Armv  Reserve  program. 

.\s  of  July  5.  1968.  the  Army  National 
Guard  has  an  uncommitted  lump-sum 
authority  of  $11.3  million,  of  which  $7.8  mil- 
lion was  unfunded. 

The  Army  Reserve  had  $10.4  million  of 
outstanding  authority,  of  which  $8.3  million 
had  not  been  funded. 

The  conferees  were  in  complete  agreement 
that  u  construction  program  for  the  Reserve 
comjKJnents  should  be  accelerated  because 
for  some  time  construction  has  been  in  a 
deferred  status  because  of  the  unresolved 
status  of  the  restructuring  of  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Army  Resen-e.  Now  that 
this  matter  has  finally  been  resolved,  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  .iccelerate  con- 
struction to  make  up  for  the  slippage  during 
the  freeze  imfxised  upon  the  program  for  the 
last  several  years. 

TTie  Hne  items  under  the  Army  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  program  have  been 
thoroughly  scrutinized  by  the  conferees  who 
agree  that  the  items  are  of  a  priority  nature 
and  should  be  built  as  rapidly  as  possible 
barring  any  unforeseen  circumstances  mak- 
ing constructon  impracticable,  and  given 
priority  over  other  Army  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  construction  projects.  So  that  there 
may  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  desire 
of  "the  conferees,  the  Items  listed  below  in 
the  Army  National  Guard  and  Reserve  pro- 
gram which  were  included  in  the  House 
version  of  the  bill,  are  the  items  which  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  expect  to  be 
built  within  the  existing  uncommitted  lump- 
sum authorization  now  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

ARMY    NATIONAL    GUARD    OF   THE   tTNTTED    STATES 
(ARMORY) 

Alliance.  Nebraska:  Training  facilities, 
$131,000. 

Bellefonte.  Pennsylvania:  Training  facil- 
ities. S210.000. 

Bellingham.  Washington:  Training  facili- 
ties. $224,000. 

Berlin.  Vermont:  Training  facilities, 
$243,000. 

Carolina.  Puerto  Rico:  Training  facinties 
$176,000. 

Casper.  Wyoming:  Training  facilities, 
$199,000. 


Cleveland.       Ohio:       Training       faculties. 
$415,000. 

Darlington.  South  Carolina:    Training  fa- 
cilities. $99,000. 

Dillon.  South  Carolina:  Training  facnitdes, 
$115,000. 

Easley.  South  Carolina:  Training  faculties, 
$110,000. 

Galveston    (Le   Marque).   Texas:    Training 
facilities,  $108,000. 

Glendale,      Arizona:      Training     facilities. 
$71. MO. 

Groensburg.    Pennsylvania:    Training    fa- 
cilities. $256,000. 

Helena-West    Helena.    Arkansas:    Training 
facilities.  $134,000. 

Jackson   Barracks    (New   Orleans),  Louisi- 
ana: Training  facilities,  $620,000.  ^ 

Kansas  City,  Missouri:   Training  facilllleE. 
$761,000. 

Lewlston,      Maine:       Training      facilities. 
$282,000. 

Magnolia.   Mississippi:    Training   facilities. 
$94,000. 

Morris,     Minnesota:      Training     facilities, 
$219,000. 

Norwalk.  Connecticut:   Training  facilities. 
$482,000. 

Roseboro.  North  Carolina:  Training  facili- 
ties. $104,000. 

Sioux     City,     Iowa:      Training     facilities. 
$141,000. 

Suffolk,       Virginia:       Training      facilities. 
$160,000. 

Troy.      New      York:      Training      facilities. 
$390,000. 

Valley  City.  North  Dakota:  Training  facili- 
ties. $243,000. 

Walterboro.     South     Carolina:      Training 
facilities.  $134,000. 

Winona,     Minnesota:     Training    facilities. 
$220,000. 

ARMY    NATIONAL    GUARD    OF    THE   UNTTED    STATES 
(NON  ARMORY) 

Austin,    Texas:    Administrative    facilities. 
$260,000. 

Bethel,     Alaska:     Maintenance     facilities. 
$230  000. 

Camp  Drum.  New  York:  Training  support 
facilities.  $590,000. 

Camp   Grayling.  Michigan;    Training  sup- 
port facilities.  $300,000. 

Camp  Irwin,  California:  Training  support 
facilities,  $450,000. 

Camp  Ripley,  Minnesota:  TYainlng  support 
facilities,  $200,000. 

Camp  Shelbv.  Mississippi:  Training  sup-' 
port  facilities.  $400,000. 

Gurabo.  Puerto  Rico:  Maintenance  facili- 
ties. $65,000. 

Lancaster.    South    Carolina:    Maintenance 

facilities.  $66,000. 

Montgomery.  Alabama:  Maintenance  facul- 
ties. $55,000. 

Nome.      Alaska:      Maintenance      facilities, 

$210,000. 

Omaha.  Nebraska:   Maintenance  facilities, 

$55,000. 

Riverside.  Illinois:  Maintenance  facilities, 
$70,000. 

Salinas,  Puerto  Rico:  Training  support 
faculties.  $200,000, 

Sioux  City.  Iowa:  Maintenance  facilities. 
$55,000. 

Trenton.  New  Jersey:  Administrative  and 
supply  facilities.  $1,070,000. 

ARMY  RESERVE 

Birmlncham.  Alabama:  Training  facul- 
ties. $500,000. 

Caven  Point.  New  Jersey;  Training  facili- 
ties. $1,100,000. 

Chicago  (Number  6).  Illinois:  Training 
faculties.  $980,000. 

Columbia  (Number  2).  South  Carolina: 
Training  facilities.  $500,000. 

Decatur.  Illinois:  TrainUig  faculties, 
S457.000. 

Dubuque.  Iowa:  Training  facilities, 
$598,000. 
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EdlAon  (Camp  Kilmer > .  Ne^  Jersey:  Train- 
ing faclllUeB,  $1,100,000. 

Flint.  Jdlchlgan:  Training  faculties, 
$200,000. 

HatUeaburg.  MlMlaaJppl:  Training  facul- 
ties, $167,000. 

Hunt«vlUe,  Alabama:  Training  facUltlea. 
$361,000. 

LTtin.  Maasachiisette:  Training  faculties. 
$740,000. 

Rock  laland.  lUlnolB:   Training  facilities, 

$467,000. 

Sunnyvale,  California:  Training  facilities, 
$740,000. 

While  this.  In  effect,  means  a  reduction  of 
$18,517,000  In  authorlaatlon  from  the  House 
version  of  the  bill.  It  In  no  way  Implies  that 
the  faculties  listed  In  the  Army  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  portions  of  Title  IX 
Should  not  be  constructed.  To  the  contrary. 
It  means  that  priority  should  be  given  to 
these  Items  within  the  framework  of  the 
uncommitted   authorlaatlon. 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  recommend  sufficient  appropria- 
tions to  cover  the  unfunded  authorization  so 
that  the  projects  listed  above  may  be  Im- 
mediately constructed.  New  appropriations 
are  r*iulred  In  the  amount  of  $8,900,000. 

Both'  Committees  on  Armed  Services  have 
oorresiKindence  signed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  which  states  in  effect  that  the  proj- 
ects listed  in  this  conference  report  and 
which  were  Included  in  the  House  version 
Of  the  mUltary  consHructlon  authorization 
bUl.  wlU  be  the  priarlty  projects  for  the 
respective  Reserve  components  if  appropria- 
tions axe  made. 

L.  ivlXNDCI,  Rtvkks, 
Porter  Hardy.  Jr., 

RlCttABD  ICHORD. 

Donald  J.  Irwin. 
Hebvet  G.  Machen. 
William  H.  Bates. 
CHAtLES    S.    GuBsm, 
CABUrroN  J.  Kino. 
WiLbiAM  L.  Dickinson, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  RIVERS  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  vlassachusetts  I  Mr.  Bates  1 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  bring  you  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  16703,  the 
military  construction  authorization  bill 
for  fiscal  year  lo69. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  the  position  of 
the  House  conferees  prevailed  on  all  mat- 
ters but,  like  most  conferences,  it  was  a 
give-and-take  proposition  and  the  orig- 
inal House  figure  of  $1,818,493,000  has 
been  reduced  to  $1,782,844,000  a  reduc- 
tion of  $35,649,000. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  repre- 
sented a  decrease  of  $28,775,000  In  the 
amount  previously  approved  by  the 
House.  But  the  difference  between  the 
totals  of  the  House  and  Senate  bills  do 
not  reflect  that  there  were  more  than  90 
differences  to  be  resolved,  and  the  area 
of  these  differences  total  more  than  $90 
million,  and  when  a  military  construction 


authorization    bill    Is    reduced,    certain 
projects  have  to  be  eliminated. 

I  think  that  most  of  the  projects  which 
were  eliminated  will  eventually  be  re- 
quired, but  the  conferees  acting  in  the 
spirit  reflective  of  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  attitude  of  Congress,  deleted  the 
projects  which  were  not  of  the  greatest 
military  necessity. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  detail  the  more 
than  90  differences  that  existed  between 
the  bills  as  passed  by  the  respective 
Houses.  The  conference  report  shows  the 
Items  which  we  were  able  to  get  restored 
which  the  Senate  had  eliminated  as  well 
as  those  items  which  the  Senate  added 
which  we  were  able  to  delete. 

Frankly,  when  the  bill  was  sent  to  us 
this  year  it  represented  the  minimum 
requirements  and,  at  this  time,  let  me 
tell  you  that  the  services  have  a  need  for 
replacement  of  $35  billion  worth  of  ob- 
solete facilities  in  addition  to  construc- 
tion designed  to  meet  new  military  mis- 
sions. 

In  this  latter  category,  this  bill  au- 
thorizes over  $225  million  of  new  con- 
struction authority  for  deployment  of  the 
ABM  missile.  Countless  millions  will  be 
required  for  the  new  C-5A  aircraft  as 
the  production  of  this  plane  begins. 

So  you  see,  the  magnitude  of  this  pro- 
gram is  somewhat  staggering,  and  I  think 
the  Congress  must  face  up  to  its  respon- 
sibilities in  the  field  of  military  con- 
struction for  years  to  come. 

Unlike  former  years,  there  was  little 
controversy  in  areas  other  than  specific 
line  item  authorization,  and  In  these 
areas  we  were  able  to  effect  compromises. 
The  request  from  the  Department  was 
for  a  $10  million  contingency  fund  to 
each  of  the  service  Secretaries  and  a  $70 
million  contingency  fund  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  The  House  had  granted 
the  request  insofar  as  it  pertained  to  the 
Individual  service  Secretaries  and  re- 
duced the  contingency  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  by  $10  million. 

The  Senate,  on  the  other  hand,  elimi- 
nated the  contingency  funds  to  the  serv- 
ice Secretaries  and  granted  the  contin- 
gency fund  to  the  Secretary  of  Etefense 
as  requested  by  the  Department. 

The  House  yielded  to  the  Senate,  thus 
reducing  the  amount  of  contingency  au- 
thorization by  $20  mUllon. 

In  title  V,  the  request  for  Southeast 
Asia,  the  House  reduced  the  request  by 
$18,271,000. 

The  Senate  agreed  with  a  $10,250,000 
reduction  for  the  road  and  bridge  con- 
struction in  the  Army  program.  During 
the  conference,  however,  the  Senate  re- 
ceded to  the  House,  and  the  reduction 
made  by  the  House  stands. 

Under  the  general  provisions,  there 
were  three  differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  the  bill.  One  re- 
lated to  providing  greater  fiexibillty  to 
the  Secretary  of  each  of  the  services  In 
constructing  projects  within  the  total 
framework  of  authorization  when  the 
cost  of  any  Individual  project  exceeded 
the  authorization. 

While  the  House  version  would  grant 
this  greater  flexibility,  the  Senate  felt 
that  they  wanted  to  review  each  cost 
when  cost  Increases  occurred,  and  the 
House  yielded  to  the  Senate. 
Secondly,  the  Senate  made  Into  per- 


manent law  a  section  dealing  with  water 
pollution  matters  while  the  House  version 
would  have  made  It  applicable  only  to  the 
authorizations  contained  In  the  particu- 
lar bill.  Again,  the  House  yielded,  so  that 
we  now  have  as  permanent  law  a  re- 
quirement that  pollution  facilities  built 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  will  be  co- 
ordinated in  timing  with  similar  projects 
sponsored  by  the  local  communities. 

Thirdly,  the  House  prohibited  the  use 
of  any  of  the  funds  authorized  for  the 
operation  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  construc- 
tion materials  for  dependent  military 
housing  facilities  for  other  than  U.S. 
forces.  The  Senate  version  did  not  con- 
tain this  provision.  Basically,  it  was  the 
objection  of  the  House  that  we  should 
be  providing  out  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance funds  materials  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  Vietnamese  family  hous- 
ing program,  thus  bypassing  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

The  Senate  did  not  Include  this  pro- 
vision and  strongly  endorsed  the  concept 
of  the  program  as  a  possible  means  of 
shifting  the  principal  effort  from  the 
U.S.  forces  to  those  of  the  Vietnamese. 

While  the  House  position  did  not  pre- 
vail, it  was  agreed  to  Include  language 
in  the  conference  report  requiring  noti- 
fication to  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees before  any  O.  &  M.  funds  could  be 
expended  for  this  purpose. 

The  last  major  difference  between  the 
two  bills  concern  Reserve  Forces  facili- 
ties. In  the  House  version  of  the  bill,  we 
listed  a  number  of  armories  and  Reserve 
facilities  for  the  Army  on  a  line  item 
basis  and  included  authorization  for 
construction  of  these  f  aciUtles.  The  Sen. 
ate  was  adamant  in  its  position  that  line 
item  authorization  should  not  be  In- 
cluded. 

While  we  yielded  on  the  language  con- 
tained in  the  House  version  of  the  bill, 
we  won  the  principle  involved,  and  we 
now  have  an  agreement  among  the  con- 
ferees that  the  line  items  listed  in  the 
House  version  of  the  bill  would  be  given 
priority  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
In  addition,  we  have  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  making  a  commit- 
ment that  the  items  listed  in  the  House 
version  would  be  built  on  a  priority  basis 
before  other  armory  and  Reserve  proj- 
ects would  be  constructed. 

Gentlemen,  I  feel  confident  that  we 
have  before  you  a  sound  conference  re- 
port. I  feel  that  we  have  considered  and 
met  oiu-  responsibility  to  the  military.  I 
feel  equally  confident  that  we  have  been 
responsible  to  the  American  taxpayer  by 
eliminating  projects  which  could  be  de- 
ferred in  this  time  of  national  austerity 
without  impairing  our  military  missions. 
Let  me  recaptulate  the  figures  for  you : 
The  Department  of  Defense  requested 
new  authorization  in  the  amount  of 
$1,877,687,000. 

The  action  of  the  conferees  reduces 
this  departmental  request  by  $94,843,000. 
Gentlemen,  that  Is  the  conference  re- 
port. I  urge  your  support. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Bates  1. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  rise  In  support  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.   16703,  the  military  con- 
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structlonauthorlzatlonbillforfiscalyear     ^^^^^ ^Z^^^^^SS^^    ^""^^^r^  ^^TuT  rx^r^o^u^s 

I  believe  we  have  provided  those  op-  impairing  national  defense.  "^^'^'"cpttakfr   Ts  there  objection  to 

erational  requirements  essential  to  pro-         I  hope  each  of  you  will  join  me  in  sup-  ^  J^e  ^peaKE^.  Is  th^^  j°bjection^to 

vide  the  facilities  to  take  care  of   new  porting  H.R.  16703^                       t     .  ,^   =  wLhirurtnno 

equipment  coming  into  the  military  In-         Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker^  Ij^^L  The?e  was  no  objection 

ventory  while  at  the  same  time,  deleting  "P^^^f  f'^^^   ' /crr^T  Mr  ADaTs  ffitpeTker.  I  wish  ^^ 

the  less  essential  projects  that  were  con-  fornia  '  ^r  Leggett  K  ^^^^^^^          pu  ,,ith  the  remarks  of  the 

tained    in    the    original    request   by    the  ^^^^EGGET^^  Mr^  Speaker^^  I  ^^^  gentleman   from  California  aeainst  the 

Department  of  Defense.  vh-lriinfme  this  timT  ABM  system  and  under  my  unanimous- 

The  bill,  when  it  was  submitted  to  us  ^'%'^'''\."11^!}'^J^\  ...^^ted  to  get  the  consent  request  insert  a  .statement  by  the 

was  in  my  opinion  one  of  the  soundest         The  lea.son  wn>   i  ^^^ntea  1°  ^ei  ujc  chanter  of  the  American  Federa- 

bills   of    this    nature    ever   sent   by    the  l-'^^XolteTnreZoZ^^^^^^^  fion"l  Sfe^ists  on  the  Sentinel  ABM 

Department,  Nearly  every  project  in  the  ^°^f  """^^'g^^^J'o^^^  system,  pointing  out  that  they  are  not 

bill  was  urf^ently  needed,   and  it  was  a  f  "f/^^^^^JJ^rt  team  in  FaU^^^^^  against  defense,  but  that  they  are  against 

difficult   task   to   make   any   reductions,  th^e  ^f^^^f^^^^^^^^  bacon  again  to-  this  system  because  the  system  will  not 

Nevertheless,  we  have  succeeded  in  re-  Va     brought  home  me^bacon^  work.  During  this  time  of  fiscal  difficulty 

^^?^.%.'^^    departmental     request    by  f^^^./^^'J^J.^^^^^f^vs  to  go  over  there  we  should  not  .start  a  possible  $240  billion 

^^TfiSbT is  not  exactly  as  I  would  have  ^     tS^     tremendous     international  pi-oject  when  it  is  so  doubtful  it  ever  will 

[T^^v^fifa^t^f^sst^rtS;  ^Se^tSSs^;;  ;  3s-^-"--  -'"^^  -'-' '' 

intensive  hearings  before  both  the  House      .^|^  Speaker     ,t    ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  '°  the  Sentinkl  abm  system 

and  the  senate  and  then  the  differences     da    ^f  JJJ^J ^^"„^^>fj,f  SloTment  o?     ,,,  Analysis  bv  the  ABM  Committee  of  me 

are  resolved  m  conference  fie  Sentinel  ABM  svstem  Seattle  Association  of  Scientists  of  The 

deLTs^e  ife^s  ^(JT^.^^^^J^     ^^^^1^,  ^^ tS  ^iS^  ^I^a's         ^-T "°"  ''  ^"'^^^^^  "'^""^"  ""^  ''' 

S^cSS^^IfmS^vSrSIStS  S-^^-^LSSirflibm^S  Cl^ef^^^=^r=^- 
be  omitted.  But.  on  balance,  we  are  very  ago  an  item  Y!,,i"^\"^f,?^,\"/j^^,j,^"'  '^  entists.  The  abm  committee  of  SAS  is  corn- 
satisfied  with  the  conference  report,  the  a'"0^"t,f„S227  nillllon  lor  th^^^^  ,^^^^  ^^  scientists  and  '='y';"^"  /°"^""^^ 
I  nartirularlv  am  Dleased  that  the  Sen-  ployment  of  an  ABM  system.  This  Is  in  ^  ^^^  implications  of  ABM  defense.  The 
ate  accSd  ourTeduction  for  construe-  addition  to  and  complements  about  $700  committee  has  conducted  a  study  of  certain 
finn^Ss  irs,^Spast  Asi^-an^^  million  in  the  bill  as  contained  in  section  technical,  strategic  and  economic  aspects  o 
tion  efforts  in  Southeast  Asia— and  ue  militarv  procurement  author-  the  proposed  sentinel  system.  This  report  of 
carefully  made  selective  cuts  without  f^--, fJ,/!^4  "i"^^u{  ^g  pending  before  us  its  study  is  being  made  available  to  Mem- 
jeopardizing  any  essential  facilities  for  ff  ^lon  \vnicn  \^m  oe  pem^^^^  u  ^^^^  ^^  congress,  national  organizations  con- 
our  fighting  forces.  The  reductions  were  m  about  a  naii  nour  or  i  nour.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  technical-political  issues,  and 
in  the  projects  which  are  to  be  utilized  by  ^hiss  the  first  step,  of  $1  billion  this  ^^^^^^ 
allies   We  believe  that  thev  must  bear  a  vea- -.  $12  billion  next  year,  and  maybe  Members    of   the   Committee    (affiliations 

ward  the  total  effort.  ;„   thi.;  HmisP  about  \he  svstem  or  the  Research  Associate  in  Physics.  University  of 

One  area  that  I  believe  is  generally  ^"this  House  ^P^^^^he  system  or  tne  ^^ 

overlooked  relates  to  the  family  housing  magnitude   o^^he   expenditure   that  is  ^^^J  ^   u^rtzeU.  Secretary.  Department 

program  For  insUnce,  in  this  conference  envisioned   The  other  body  jeviewed  the  ^^  ^^           university  of  Washington. 

rPDort  $586  700  000  is  provided  for  the  matter  in  full  in  a  full  week  of  debate  ^      ^^  ^    ^^ck.  Fellow.  Physiology  and 

ff  milv  hm.si'n^  nroeram   but  we  cer^^^  and  by  a  close  vote  of  53  to  34  approved  Biophysics.  University  of  Washington, 

family  housing  program,  but  we  certainly  jng  deolovment  Edward  A  stem.  Professor  of  Physics.  Uni- 

are    not  i'^^l/iV"^,^,  l^^^f.^^SL^^  Today  dTrSg  the  debate  on  the  412  J^ot  Washington, 

amount.  Rather,  this  Ml  authorizes  the  y   p^^^^^.^^^^^    Authorization    I  table  of  contents 

construction  of  only  2.000  family  housing  l'""~,  \^  ^„.  „  „^  ,^,„  annrnnriate  time  * 

units  at  an  avpraep  cost  of  $19  500  per  intend  to  raise  at  tne  appropriate  time     j    summary * 

.^t^r  a  Jianrf  tofal  of  $39  milUon  TTie  t^is  entire  issue.  I  will  offer  amendments     2.  Military  Effectiveness  5 

unit  or  a  grand  total  of  $39  million,  ine  million  con-  3   soviet  Response   to  abm  sites  near 

balance  authorizes  the  payment^  of  rents  f^™„  ™biil  for  the  ABM  system.            cities    .r. 13 

where  we  have  not  provided  family  hous-  ^a^nea  }"  J"^^               ^               tj,e  indi-  4,  Nuclear  Defense  Strategies  and  De- 

ing.   operational   funds   for   the   family  ^"°  il.^^,^^J,?^„^^^^                                                  stabilization  20 

^^°"H^Th-^^°^^aT^^;^errird^'rap?ha^       iS  STlSs'SutlirconS^^^^^^^^^^         '    Costs  of  Missile  Defense.. .-..     » 

such   thmgs    as   Wherry   and   capenart     ""'   "     ^gtpj_  summary 

housing.  SiVpaker   I  believe  one  of  the  best         Our  study  of  the  ABM  question  has  re- 

Thus.  the  new  construction  authoriza-         Mr.  f  Pf^^'^^J'^'^  be'iyC^  following  disturbing  conciu- 

tion  is  reduced  by  over  S500  milUon  to  f  ^"'"^"^"^J^'^^^'^.^it    'IT™™  -»°n^^ 

pay  for  fixed  costs  because  of  our  fail-  body   was  by  Senator  Symington    who  ^^  ^_^^  ^^^^  ^^^  g^^^.^^,  ^^^^^  ^.^„,^  ^^ 

ure  to  have  authorized  and  appropriated  certainly    could    not    be    considered    a  ^  ^^  aoubtfui  effectiveness,  without  substan- 

a  sufficient  number  of  units  of  family  "dove    in  any  sense  of  that  term.  ^^^,1  expansion  of  the  proposed   •light"  ben- 

a  sumcient  numoer  01   unii,^  ui   iai     :,         ^  .^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  against  the  military  tlnel    deployment,    the    protection    offered 

T  fh'Ink  that  on  a  maioritv  of  the  issues     construction  bill  today  primarily  to  be     against  China  would  be  both  uncertain  and 

thrH^se^^revXsSrt^iirwhat     ^IIS  ^fiSn^o^Jn  ^  mmt^ Sr^-     ^^0^  st^ro^nrurgrrfomrquartfr; 

wc  set  out  to  obtain:  that  is.  careful  de-  "^'^'^^l'^'^ ^"^7"°°"  "".^^.^.h  reh^^^^^  ^^  ^'^^  g°^'  °^  °"^  ^^^  ^*°"    ^'"""^  "" 

letion     of     unnecessary     projects.     The  curement  bill.  I  do  this  \utn  reluctance  ^.^j^,  ^^^^  provide  effective  defense  against 

chairman   has   generally   detailed   what  because  I  have  a  large  number  ot  items  ^  continually  developing  Soviet  attack  capa- 

vveaSompished  in  conference,  and  I  which  are  located  In  the  congressional  buity. 

^fprvo,,  to  the  conference  report  rather  district  which  it  is  my  honor  to  represent.         Despite    the   many   assurances   that    the 

l^    ^   ll,!fH^.  on  this  h„sv  riav  to  e^  and  I  hope  we  can  have  them  funded  at  a  ■iight^  system  is  not  in  any  way  directed 

than  using  time  on  ^^is  busy  day  to  ^o  ana         p   However.  I  do  want  to  be  con-  against  them,  we  nnd  that  our  deployment 

over  the  more  than  90  differences  that  later  aate.  nowevtri.  x  uu     a  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  increase  in  soiict  military 

we  were  required  to  resolve.  ,,     at^aii/,o  iv/r,  cooi,^^  «.iii  tho  c-pn  preparedness.  The  sites  being  considered  for 

Gentlemen    we  believe  that  we  have  Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  pen-  ^^^^^^^  locations  are  so  close  to  major  cities 

done  a  good,  thoughtful,  constructive  job     tleman  yield? as  to    -defend"  the  cities.  Even  though  di- 

on  this  bill  both  during  House  considera-  Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle-  rected  against  China,  the  Sentmei  system 

?i^n  and  in  the  conference  We  have  pro-  man  from  Washington.  may  be  viewed  by  the  Soviets  as  .a  st.-,rt 

SdthirwhicTtreStri?'  necessity  Mr.     ADAMS.     Mr.     Speaker.     I     ask  toward  blunting  their  deterrent,  m  ^order  to 
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preserve  their  deterrent,   they  will   respond. 

ABM  makes  aenae  only  li  It  changes  our 
present  strategy  of  deterrence  to  a  better 
one.  An  ABM  defense  which  provides  an 
imperfect  shield  cannot  replace  the  strategy 
of  deterrence.  Since  the  USSR  perceives  that 
Its  safety  lies  In  Its  nuclear  deterrent  (as 
we  do),  any  partial  leisenlng  of  their 
strategic  effectiveness  will  ^rc^oke  strenuous 
efforts  to  Improve  and  expand  their  weapons. 
The  result  will  not  be  greater  security  In 
our  country,  but  a  new  round  In  the  arms 
race  with  a  probable  Ices  of  security  on  all 
aides. 

We  oppose  the  depldyment  of  the  Sen- 
tinel system  because  the  system  cannot 
work,  not  because  defetae  is  bad.  Thus,  we 
believe  that  research  anO  development  funds 
for  the  ABM  system  should  be  maintained. 
In  the  hope  that  an  «ffectlve  defense  can 
someday  be  found.  ar«l  deployment  post- 
poned until  that  time. 

For  such  an  adventufe  In  missile  defense, 
the  cost  will  be  large,  but  cannot  be  reliably 
predicted.  Quoted  uncertainties  In  cost  esti- 
mates of  the  system  which  Congress  Is  now 
asked  to  deploy  suggest  that  the  system  will 
cost  at  least  $10  billion.  No  provision  Is  being 
made  for  a  coordinated  civilian  defense  pro- 
gram, wnich  Is  demanded  by  the  rationale 
of  an  antl-Chlnese  ABM  system.  Voices  are 
already  calling  for  th0  expansion  of  Sen- 
tinel to  a  "heavy"  syttem.  Unless  drastic 
reallocations  of  priorities  among  the  three 
armed  services  are  to  be  made,  the  realistic 
cost  of  a  heavy  system  Is  likely  to  approach 
$240  billion.  Escalation  of  the  arms  race. 
Inflation,  and  a  meaningful  clvUl.in  defense 
program  would  lead  Ito  substantially  yet 
higher  costs  Since  tha  growth  of  total  de- 
fense budgets  are  unllWely  to  be  sufficient  to 
support  such  a  massive  expenditure  in  the 
next  decade.  It  is  almost  certain  that  a  heavy 
system  could  not  be  completed  within  10 
years,  by  which  tlm^  It  will  be  totally 
obsolete. 

MILITARY  EFlJECnVENESS 

There  are  two  importtint  estimates  of  ABM 
effectiveness:  a  cautlovis  adversary's  p)ercep- 
tlon  of  what  it  might  j possibly  do.  and  our 
estimate  ol  what  we  cin  be  sut'J  It  will  do. 
The  huge  gap  between  them  Is  what  may 
make  the  Sentinel  system  both  dangerous 
and  futile.  We  will  late^  discuss  the  destabi- 
lizing effect  of  even  a  itoken  system  in  trig- 
gering over-reaction.  The  question  now  is: 
"How  much  could  we  ttfust  the  Sentinel  ABM 
system  to  protect  us?" 

Expert  oplnldh  Is  deeply  divided  on  the 
question  of  ABM  effectiveness.  Military  and 
defense  Industry  per*nnel  line  up  with 
substantially  unanimous  approval,  and  while 
conceding  that  problems  remain  to  be  over- 
come, seem  anxious  to  begin  deployment 
Immediately.  Recent  secretaries  o;  defense, 
whose  concerns  have  been  to  obtain  the 
greatest  national  secxtrity  for  our  money, 
have  generally  agreed  with  the  last  three 
presidential  science  advisors  and  the  last 
four  Department  of  Defense  science  advisors, 
that  an  ABM  deploymtnt  would  be.  at  best, 
a  waste.  Our  investigations  have  led  us  to 
conclude  that  the  effettlveness  of  the  anti- 
Chinese  Sentinal  depioyment  Is  open  to 
serious  question;  that  an  expanded  antl- 
Russlan  system  would  certainly  not  be  effec- 
tive. I 

Nuclear  missile  defer^se  is  unique  in  that  It 
must  work  the  first  tilne  it  Is  tried,  and  be 
exuemely  effective  to  Provide  any  real  pro- 
tection. In  conventlpnal  warfare,  many 
bombs,  or  planeloads  ojr  bombs  are  necessary 
to  destroy  substantial  ^arts  of  a  large  target 
Therefore  a  defense  lagainst  conventional 
bombardment  need  nt>t  be  perfect.  If  one 
plane  slips  through,  It  will  cause  some 
damage,  but  not  total  destruction.  In  con- 
trast to  this,  one  nucle»j  warhead  can  destroy 
an  entire  large  city,  tt  several  are  directed 
at  a  city,  a  meaningflul  defense  cannot  let 
even  one  slip  through 


The  best  recent  example  of  a  fleld-tested 
defense  missile  Is  the  Russian  SAM  presently 
being  used  against  our  aircraft  in  Viet  Nam. 
Although  It  has  to  deal  only  with  aircraft, 
and  although  It  could  be  tested  under 
realistic  conditions  during  development.  Its 
kill  ratios  are  not  particularly  high.  Although 
it  is  representative  of  modern  ground-based 
anti-aircraft  missile  performance,  it  would 
rate  as  a  total  failure  against  nuclear 
bombardment. 

Throughout  history,  as  In  the  case  of  the 
SAM,  offense  has  generally  predominated  over 
defense,  and  been  sucessful.  Occasionally  de- 
fense Innovations,  like  body  armor  or  the 
castle,  held  the  field  for  awhile,  but  in  recent 
years  the  useful  life  of  a  defense  system  has 
decreased  to  the  vanishing  point.  With 
today's  rapidly  changing  technology,  a  de- 
fense system  may  well  be  obsolete  before 
it  Is  deployed.  Certainly  this  would  have 
been  true  of  the  $14  billion  Nlke-X  ABM  sys- 
tem which,  we  fortunately  decided  not  to 
deploy.  Against  this  background,  let  us  ex- 
amine the  proposed  Sentinel  deployment  to 
see  whether  It.  too.  might  not  prove  ineffec- 
tive. 

If  we  could  assume  that  any  nuclear  at- 
tack would  come  via  a  small  number  of  or- 
dinary ICBM's.  one  to  each  target,  meaning- 
ful defense  might  well  be  possible.  The  mis- 
siles and  radar  now  available  for  inclusion  in 
an  ABM  system  might  be  able  to  detect  and 
knock  down  most  of  the  warheads  In  such  an 
attack.  Each  Spartan  missile  battery  would 
defend  an  area  perhaps  as  large  as  800  by 
1000  miles.  The  proposed  Sentinel  deploy- 
ment, seventeen  or  so  sites,  would  defend 
the  entire  country. 

However,  there  Is  no  country  in  the  world 
which  will  likely  prepare  such  a  simple  at- 
tack upon  us.  Since  such  an  attack  would 
be  ineffective  against  an  ABM  system,  any 
adversary  will  be  strongly  motivated  to  mod- 
ify his  strategic  forces  or  his  tactics  In  order 
to  mount  a  more  effective  attack.  There  are 
many  such  alternate  approaches  available — 
several  of  which  are  both  within  the  capa- 
bilities of  China,  and  sufficient  to  penetrate 
the  Sentinel  system.  Let  us  consider  some 
of  them. 

Radar  decoys,  the  simplest  of  the  "pene- 
tration aids."  are  relatively  easy  for  an  ad- 
versary to  make  and  deploy  and  would  be 
quite  effective  in  foiling  Sentinel  area  de- 
fense. An  attacker  can  easily  arrange  to  have 
a  cloud  of  reflecting  objects  accompany  any 
warhead  he  launches.  Objects  such  as  frag- 
ments of  the  booster,  metallized  balloons, 
corner  reflectors,  etc.  would  appear  much 
like  warheads  when  seen  by  th^  defender's 
radars.  If  sufficient  care  Is  taken  by  the  at- 
tacker. It  will  be  extremely  difficult  for  the 
ABM  system  to  identify  its  target. 

When  the  attack  re-enters  the  atmosphere 
near  the  target  simple  decoys  will  either 
burn  up  or  be  slowed  by  air  friction;  the 
real  warhead  can  be  identlfled.  but  it  Is  then 
too  late  for  the  area  defense  (Sp>artan)  to 
make  an  intercept.  In  order  to  defend  its 
large  area,  the  Spartan  must  be  launched  aa 
much  as  a  minute  before  intercept — 2  min- 
utes before  the  attacking  warhead  would 
reach  its  target.  At  that  time  the  attack  Is 
still  far  above  the  atmosphere,  and  we  can- 
not count  on  air  friction  to  help  sift  out 
the  real  warhead.  Although  various  tech- 
niques of  trajectory  analysis,  extraction  of 
radar  signature,  etc.  can  help  discriminate 
warheads  from  decoys,  they  require  more 
versatile  (and  expensive)  radars  and  com- 
puters, and  can  be  countered  by  moderate 
changes  In  attock  hardware  or  Uctlcs.  By 
the  time  the  attack  re-enters  the  atmos- 
phere, the  warhead  is  only  twenty  seconds 
away  from  its  target.  There  is  too  little  time 
left  for  the  Spartan  to  do  Its  work;  the 
system  has  been  penetrated. 

If  we  are  to  defend  against  a  missile  at- 
tack which  Includes  simple  decoys,  we  must 
resort  to  "terminal"  or  "point"  defense.  The 


Sprint  missile,  scheduled  for  limited  de- 
ployment with  the  Sentinel  system,  Is  de- 
signed to  intercept  warheads  after  they  enter 
the  atmosphere.  The  Sprint's  quick  reaction 
and  high  speed  allow  the  system  to  wait 
until  the  attack  re-enters  the  atmosphere 
before  firing.  Air  friction  will  sweep  away 
or  burn  up  any  simple  decoys,  leaving  only 
heavy  or  heat-resistant  objects,  which  are 
presumed  to  be  the  real  warheads.  Sprint 
interceptors  may  then  be  launched  at  the 
remaining  objects  in  an  engagement  which 
takes  place  at  relatively  low  altitudes  over 
our  territory. 

The  reason  that  this  Is  referred  to  as 
"point"  defense  is  that  only  a  limited  area 
can  be  defended  by  any  one  battery.  Even 
against  a  simple  attack,  the  Sprint  battery 
provides  no  defense  outside  a  footprint  50 
by  60  miles.  A  separate  battery,  complete 
with  radars,  must  be  sited  near  each  major 
target  to  be  defended. 

An  attempt  to  provide  point  defense  of 
flfty  cities  corresponds  to  the  projjosed 
"thick"  ABM  system,  estimated  to  cost  at 
least  $40  billion.  Although  such  a  deploy- 
ment is  usually  discussed  only  with  refer- 
ence to  defense  against  the  USSR,  we  have 
seen  that  if  China  uses  even  simple  decoys, 
nothing  less  will  be  effecUve  against  her 
either. 

The  Department  of  Defense.  In  recom- 
mending the  deployment  of  the  Sentinel  sys- 
tem, must  certainly  have  considered  these 
possibilities,  but  concluded  for  some  reason 
that  China  would  not  use  penetration  aids. 
This  is  at  first  glance  a  reasonable  assump- 
tion, since  our  first  missiles  and  those  of  the 
USSR  were  of  the  standard  sort  which  the 
Sentinel  could  handle.  But  until  recently 
neither  we  nor  they  faced  the  challenge  of 
an  opposing  ABM  system.  As  mentioned  be- 
fore, the  Chinese  would  have  a  strong  incen- 
tive to  include  good  decoys  in  their  first  mis- 
siles, and  will  certainly  try  to  do  so.  The 
only  real  question  Is:  "Are  they  able  to  do 
so?" 

In  our  opinion,  constructing  simple  pene- 
tration aids  is  a  small  task  for  a  nation  that 
can  build  both  nuclear  weapons  and  mis- 
siles. Not  only  are  the  devices  Inherently 
simple,  but  much  of  the  technology  has  been 
described  in  the  world's  technical  literature. 
China,  or  any  other  nuclear  newcomer,  would 
not  have  to  start  from  scratch.  Even  if  the 
details  were  not  available,  it  Is  true  here,  as 
with  building  nuclear  weapons,  that  "the  only 
real  secret  is  that  it  can  be  done." 

China's  probable  use  of  decoys  puts  an 
entirely  new  light  on  the  claim  that  "with 
some  expansion  of  the  system,  the  Sentinel 
deployment  would  be  effective  against  Chi- 
nese attack  through  the  1970's."  (emphasis 
ours)  To  be  effective  against  simple  decoys, 
the  system  would  have  to  be  expanded  Into 
one  relying  primarily  upon  point  or  terminal 
defense.  It  is  signlflcant  that  the  system  is 
designed  to  be  expandable.  Even  so.  a  thick 
ABM  may  well  not  be  the  end  of  the  story. 

Indeed  there  are  more  complicated  and 
more  effective  penetration  aids  which  are 
still  fairly  easy  to  build.  A  dartlike  projectile, 
shaped  to  resemble  a  real  warhead,  could  be 
made  light  and  heat-resistant,  yet  would  be 
slowed  very  little  by  the  atmosphere.  Its  bal- 
listic properties  could,  in  fact,  be  chosen  to 
match  those  of  the  real  warhead.  Its  ion  trail 
could  even  be  seeded  to  match  (or  to  con- 
fuse). If  several  such  decoys  were  launched 
along  with  each  warhead,  the  attack  would 
penetrate  deep  into  the  atmosphere  before 
the  real  target  could  be  discerned. 

Even  the  quick-reaction  Sprint  missile  re- 
quires a  few  seconds  warning.  If  Intercept  Is 
to  b"  made  twelve  miles  up  in  order  to  avoid 
ground  damage,  the  real  warhead  must  be 
Identlfled  while  still  at  least  20  miles  up- 
long  before  it  encounters  the  dense  lower 
layers  of  the  atmosphere.  If  the  defender 
waits  longer  for  a  dense  ion  trail  to  form, 
about  11  miles  up.  even  a  6  mile  Intercept 
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becomes  Impossible  and  the  Sprints  defen- 
sive footprint  has  shrunk  dramatically. 

Intercept  cannot  be  allowed  to  take  place  so 
low  over  a  city  unless  elaborate  civil  defense 
Is  provided.  To  do  so  would  expose  the  city 
to  damage  in  three  ways.  First,  the  Sprint's 
own  nuclear  warhead  is  capable  of  causing 
large  amounts  of  damage  if  detonated  too 
low.  Second,  the  attacking  warhead  may  be 
designed  to  explode  Just  before  it  U  destroyed, 
in  order  to  do  as  much  damage  as  possible. 
Third,  the  adversary,  betting  that  his  decoys 
are  good  enough  to  usher  his  attack  down  to 
the  six  mile  level,  nruiy  program  a  high  air- 
burst. 

Unless  he  provides  civil  defense  measures 
for  the  population,  the  defender  dare  not  let 
any  suspicious  object  penetrate  below  some 
fixed  danger  level.  If  he  cannot  be  sufficiently 
certain  that  an  oncoming  object  Is  not  a 
warhead,  he  must  commit  an  interceptor  to 
sroot  it  down.  In  an  actual  engagement,  the 
system's  computers  must  weigh  the  chance 
that  a  suspicious  object  really  Is  a  warhead 
against  the  available  stock  of  interceptors, 
the  number  of  obJecU  in  sight  and  the 
chpnce  that  there  will  be  more  attack  com- 
ing. One  can  easily  see  that  the  use  of  per- 
sistent decoys  presents  the  defense  with  a  ter- 
ribly ambiguous  problem,  one  which  the 
computers  cannot  solve  with  certainty. 

Using  such  decoys.  China  could  confuse 
even  a  thick  system  relying  heavily  upon 
Sprint  missiles.  The  crucial  question  again 
Is  "Can  she  build  them?"  They  will  be  more 
difficult  to  build  than  the  simple  decoys  dis- 
cussed earlier,  and  will  require  extensive 
testing  to  make  sure  that  tliey  can  counter- 
feit a  real  warhead  accurately.  Even  so.  the 
effort  required  is  not  large  in  comparison 
with  known  Chinese  accomplishments.  It  is 
at  least  possible  that  China  could  develop 
them  in  the  reasonably  near  future. 

It  should  be  clear  by  now  that  the  busi- 
ness of  ABM  defense  is  not  at  all  like  putting 
up  an  umbrella,  but  more  like  designing 
armor  to  resist  ever  more  powerful  shells. 
Elach  side  will  strive  to  improve  its  capabili- 
ties, and  will  constantly  do  so.  An  estimate 
that  the  Sentinel  will  provide  "defense 
against  China  for  ten  years"  depends  strong- 
ly on  certain  assumptions  about  China's 
progress.  One  must  assume  that  she  will 
ivot  develop  good  penetration  aids  before 
1980. 

It  is  instructive  here  to  recall  how  badly 
and  consistently  our  planners  have  under- 
estimated other  nations'  abilities.  In  1945 
General  Groves,  head  ol  the  Manhattan  Proj- 
ect, confidently  assured  Congress  that  no 
other  country  could  liave  nuclear  weap)ons 
within  20  years.  With  some  help  obtained 
vU  espionage,  the  USSR  exploded  their  first 
fission  bomb  in  1949,  their  first  fusion  bomb 
in  1953. 

China's  nuclear  development  has  been 
correspondingly  fast.  Cut  loose  at  an  early 
stage  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  1958,  she  first 
proposed  that  Asia  be  made  a  nuclear  free 
zone.  Rebuffed  in  this  attempt,  she  con- 
tinued her  development  and  exploded  her 
first  fission  bomb  In  1964.  Although  Intelli- 
gence reports  kept  her  first  test  from  com- 
ing as  a  surprise,  analysis  of  the  fallout  It 
produced  gave  us  a  rude  shock.  It  was  made 
of  uranium,  not  plutonlum  as  we  expected, 
and  bespoke  a  development  far  down  the 
road  toward  fusion  weapons.  Their  first  fu- 
sion bomb  came  In  1967.  Against  this  back- 
ground we  do  not  find  the  DOD's  estimate 
of  China's  slow  future  progress  reassuring. 

Besides  use  of  penetration  aids,  there  are 
other  possible  frontal  assaults  which  China 
could  use  to  defeat  the  Sentinel  system.  A 
high-altitude  nuclear  blast  preceding  the 
main  attack  could  be  used  to  "blind"  an  ABM 
system's  radar.  The  large  Ion  cloud  created 
by  the  blast  could  bend  or  reflect  the  radar 
beams,  and  prevent  them  from  locating  their 
target  or  tracking  It  accurately.  There  is  a 
real   possibility    that    the   Interceptor's   own 


nuclear  blasts  will  themselves  blind  the  ra- 
dars in  this  manner.  These  effects  as  well  as 
the  whole  decoy  question,  have  been  well 
presented  in  an  article  by  Bethe  and  Oarwln 
in  Scientific  American    (March.   1968). 

Besides  the  direct  assaults  discussed  so 
far.  there  are  other  possible  attacks,  known 
as  "end  runs."  which  entirely  circumvent 
any  ABM  system.  The  most  dramatic  of  these 
is  the  smuggled  bomb.  We  have  for  at  least 
ten  years  had  In  our  arsenal  a  nuclear  war- 
head six  inches  in  diameter  for  use  in  an 
artillery  shell.  Even  much  larger  warheads 
could  be  smuggled  into  the  country  in  In- 
numerrible  ways,  and  delivered  by  hand  to 
ihelr  targets.  Any  of  the  normal  means  tif 
iriinsportation  into  the  country  could  be 
used  to  dellvern^arheads.  Aircraft  and  ships 
flying  nearly  any  flag  can  enter  our  airports 
and  harbors  An  airliner  could  carry  many 
megatons,  and  a  friendly  looking  ship,  hun- 
dreds. If  we  are  to  remain  a  trading  nation, 
the  possibility  of  smuggled  bombs  is  un- 
avoidable. 

Other  possibilities  are  offered  by  a  very 
"dirty"  bomb  detonated  upwind  from  its 
target.  Such  a  weapon  could  be  delivered 
by  missile  to  a  point  far  from  its  real  target. 
Rf.ther  than  to  waste  a  valuable  Interceptor 
on  a  probable  dud,  any  ABM  system  would 
probably  let  it  pass.  Winds  would  deliver  the 
resulting  radioactivity  to  the  desired  target. 
Alternately  a  dirty  underwater  burst  Just  off 
our  west  coast  would  literally  rain  destruc- 
tion on  coastal  cities.  Here  iigaln,  a  large 
civil  defense  program  would  certainly  be  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  an  effective  anti-bal- 
listic missile  defense. 

We  conclude  from  all  of  the  above  that  a 
missile  defense  against  China,  effective  even 
until  1980  would  require  far  more  than  the 
proposed  Sentinel  deployment,  and  would 
still  leave  us  completely  undefended  against 
many  unconventional  but  highly  effective 
styles   of   attack. 

Against  the  USSR,  defense  is  certainly 
hopeless  within  the  present  technology.  If 
China  could  eventually  penetrate  our  heav- 
iest system,  the  USSR  could  do  so  quickly. 
Tliey  have  demonstrated  a  capability  lor 
building  FOBS  type  weapons,  and  could 
quickly  mount  hardened  or  multiple  war- 
heads on  their  large  launch  vehicles.  Even 
without  such  aids  they  presently  have 
enough  missiles  to  "gang  up"  on  the  de- 
fenses of  any  given  area  and  overwhelm 
any  feasible  defense.  One  can  hardly  refer 
to  the  loss  of  "only"  New  York.  Dallas  and 
San  Francisco,  for  instance,  as  successful  de- 
fense. The  actual  results  would  undoubtedly 
be  much  worse. 

The  range  of  attack  styles  open  to  an  In- 
dustrially advanced  nation  like  the  USSR 
(or  USA)  is  enormous.  Besides  all  of  those 
mentioned  with  reference  to  China,  there  are 
otliers  requiring  more  technical  sophistica- 
tion or  industrial  strength.  A  few  of  these 
are: 

1.  Low-flying  submarine  launched  missiles 
which  would  slip  imder  the  system. 

2.  Electronic  counter-meastires  that  could 
Jam  or  deceive  the  system's  radars. 

3.  Multiple  warheads  which  would  over- 
load the  defense. 

4.  Lifting  bodies  carrying  warheads  which 
would  maneuver  after  re-entering  the  atmos- 
phere to  confuse  or  evade  the  defense.  A 
sort  of  skip-bomb  Is  the  simplest  example 
of  this  type. 

5.  A  small  rocket  included  In  the  warhead 
could  be  used  to  home  In  on  and  shoot  down 
an  ABM  interceptor:  an  AABAL 

If  we  wish  to  defend  ourselves  against 
a  possible  Russian  attack,  we  must.  In  short, 
erect  a  defense  which  even  we  could  not 
penetrate.  No  such  defense  is  even  remotely 
in    sight. 

The  real  weakness  of  any  presently  avail- 
able defense  is  its  dependence  upon  nuclear 
armed  missiles  for  intercept.  Since  each  de- 
fensive  missile   costs  about   as   much  as  an 


ICBM.  and  must  carry  a  comparably  expen- 
sive warhead,  offense  is  cheaper  than  defense 
by  the  time  the  rest  of  the  systems  are  con- 
sidered. Moreover,  a  defender  must  stockpile 
in  each  area  to  be  defended  enough  missiles 
to  handle  the  largest  attack  his  adversary 
may  choose  to  mount.  Beyond  this,  the  re- 
quirements of  a  perfect  defense  places  im- 
possible demands  on  system  reliability,  par- 
ticularly in  the  "dirty"  environment  created 
by  the  interceptors  nuclear  blasts. 

If  future  research  makes  available  a  new 
means  of  intercept  the  whole  question  of 
effectiveness  would  have  to  be  re-examined. 
An  intercept  device  which  was  instant,  in- 
expensive, reusable  and  clean  would  remove 
many  of  the  faults  inherent  in  present  sys- 
tems. Recent  development  of  very  high  power 
lasers  hold  out  the  hope  that  such  a  device 
might  eventually  be  developed,  but  so  far. 
such  systems  are  not  available. 

T-   E  SOVIET  RESPONSE  TO  ABM  SITES  NEAR  CITIES 

This  section  asks:  Will  the  Soviet  Union 
be  forced  to  respond  to  the  anti-Chinese 
Sentinel  ABM  system?  We  shall  see  that 
the  answer  apparently  hinges  on  whether  or 
not  the  short-range  Sprint  missiles  "de- 
fend "  hirge  US  cities.  As  is  shown  below, 
current  US  plans  are  to  place  Sprint  mis- 
siles (Which  win  be  deployed  next  to  moct 
ABM  radar  sites)  so  close  to  major  US  cities 
as  to  "defend"  the  cities.  The  USSR  may 
well  feel  this  deployment  will  threaten  Its 
deterrent  unless  It"  responds.  The  answer, 
then,  appears  to  be  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  respond  to  the  US  ABM. 

The  Soviet  response  might  be  to  add 
penetration  aids  to  existing  ICBMs  and  to 
build  more  ICBMs.  Another  likely  response 
by  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  to  build  a 
liirge  ABM.  (Tlie  Department  of  Defense 
reports  that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  now 
have  an  ABM  which  is  effective  against  the 
US.  The  Tallinn  system  appears  not  to  be 
directed  against  missiles  but  against  bomb- 
ers. The  Galosh  system  Is  reported  to  be  in- 
capable of  defending  against  the  penetra- 
tion aids  on  our  missiles,  and  is  located 
only  around  Moscow).  The  US  ABM  and 
Soviet  response  may  lead  to  a  new  arms 
spiral. 

The  current  US  position  is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  need  to  respond  to  the 
"anti-China"  Sentinel  system.  The  reason 
for  this  position  is  that  the  US  feels  that 
the  Soviet  Union,  without  responding  at 
all  to  the  US  ABM,  will  be  able  to  Inflict  at 
least  90  mUllon  fatalities  in  reply  to  any 
first  strike  bv  the  United  States.  Thus,  the 
Department  of  Defense  claims  that  the  Sov- 
iet Union's  deterrent  against  a  first  strike 
by  the  United  Stotes  is  not  threatened  by 
the  "anti-Chinese"  Sentinel  system. 

The  Soviet  Union  may  feel  differently. 
They  will  recall  that  in  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Arms  Ser\ices  Committee  last 
February  Secretary  McNamara  made  two  es- 
timates "(among  others)  of  US  fatalities  re- 
sulting from  Soviet  retaliation  foUowing  a 
hypothetical  first  strike  by  the  United  States 
against   the   Soviet  Union. 

The  two  estimates  differed  because  they 
assumed  two  different  t>-pes  of  U.S.  ABM. 
If  the  U.S.  deployed  only  an  "area"  defense, 
and  if  the  Soviet  Union  did  ?iO£  respond,  the 
Secretary  estimated  90  miUion  fatalities  in 
in  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  U.S.  ABM  included  the  more  effective 
"point"  defense  of  25  cities  in  addition  to 
the  "area"  defense,  and  i/  the  Soviet  U7iwn 
did  not  respond,  the  Secretary  estimated  U.S. 
fatalities  would  decrease  to  10  million  The 
distinction  between  the  two  types  of  ABM  Is 
crucial.  The  assumption  made  by  the  United 
States  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not 
find  it  necessary  to  respond  to  the  "area  de- 
fense' because  the  Soviet  Union  would  stilJ 
retain  90  million  hostages.  But  if  the  U.S. 
also  put  an  ABM  system  around  25  cities. 
says  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Soviet 
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Union  would  have  to  raspond.  This  response 
might  be  a  large  (thowgh  ultimately  use- 
less* ABM  system,  or  (and  this  was  the 
EKDD's  prediction)  penetration  aids,  MIRV's 
and  100  mobile  ICBM'4  (The  result  of  the 
latter  response,  according  to  the  DOD,  would 
be  to  cancel  the  '■protection"  offered  by  the 
US.  ABM,  and  to  retur*  US.  fatalities  to  90 
million). 

The  question  which  'will  face  the  Soviet 
Union  Is.  "Which  of  th^se  two  deployments 
Is  the  Sentinel  system  1'  Does  the  Sentinel 
deployment  defend  cltlas?  If  not,  the  Soviet 
Union  need  not  reply.  U  the  Sentinel  system 
were  to  grow  so  as  to  protect  25  cities,  then.y 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Soviet  Union  must  reply.  The  Of- 
fice of  the  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering  of  the  De>i\rtment  of  Defense 
made  the  distinction  ei^pllclt  when  It  wrote. 
In  a  reply  to  our  committee,  "If  we  were 
defending  our  cities  against  Russia,  we  would 
be  deploying  terminal  defenses  at  our  prin- 
cipal cities."  As  win  be  shown  below,  this 
Is  precisely  what  we  ari  doing. 

In  his  September  29,  1967,  Life  Interview, 
Secretary  McNamara  dtated,  "Our  deploy- 
ment Isn't  designed  to  protect  the  cities  of 
America  against  a  Sotlet  strategic  attack, 
and  thiwit  In  no  way  threatens  the  Soviet 
ability  to  deter  an  American  attack."  The 
Soviet  deterrent  rests  on  their  ability  to  de- 
stroy US.  cities.  If  the«r  missiles  con  reach 
the  cities,  they  need  not  be  concerned— In 
the  view  of  the  Department  of  Defense — by 
their  Inability  to  destroy  Sprint-defended 
radars  and  Mlnutemen  tUoe.  And  Sprint  mis- 
siles were  to  be  used,  said  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara. as  "defense  only  for  the  ABM  radar 
and  the  Mlnuteman  missile  sUoe  .  .  ." 
(Italics  added). 

But  there  Is  a  catch,  i If  the  radar  sites  are 
put  next  to  the  cities,  tlien  the  area  protected 
by  the  short-range  Spflnt  missiles  Includes 
not  only  the  radar  site,  but  also  the  adjoin- 
ing city.  It  thus  becomes  crucial  to  ask:  1. 
What  Is  the  area  "defended"  by  the  short- 
range  Sprint  missiles?  »nd  2.  Are  the  Sprint 
missiles  (accompanying  the  radars)  to  be 
placed  so  close  to  the  cities  as  to  Include 
cities  In  this  "defended"  area? 

The  area  "defended"  against  unmodified 
Soviet  missiles  can  be  calculated  from  a 
knowledge  of  rather  eltmentary  physics  and 
from  data  on  missiles  available  In  the  un- 
classified technical  literature.  We  have  made 
these  calculations,  an*  find  that  the  area 
"defended"  by  Sprint  missiles  (called  a  "foot- 
print") has  the  shape  of  an  egg,  and  Is  rough- 
ly 60  miles  long  and  about  50  miles  wide  at 
Its  wide  end.  The  precise  shape  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  footprint  vary  slightly,  depend- 
ing on  assumptions  mfcde  about  <he  offense 
(angle  of  entry,  detonadlon  height,  etc.)  and 
defense  (Sprint  rangei  velocity,  etc.).  The 
Sprint  missile  site  Is  located  in  the  lar^e  end 
of  this  egg,  about  tea  miles  from  the  top. 
This  egg-shaped  "footftrlnt"  rotates  around 
the  missile  base  so  that  ^^he  blunt  end  of  the 
footprint  always  faces  the  direction  of  the 
attacking  ICBMs. 

Second,  are  the  prc^osed  Sentinel  radar 
sites  (With  accompanying  Sprint  missiles)  to 
be  placed  so  close  to  major  cities  as  to  defend 
those  cities.  I.e.,  are  the  cities  inside  the 
"protected"  area?  For  most  of  the  sites,  the 
answer  is  "Yes."  On  Itovember  15.  1967  the 
Army  announced  It  would  survey  potential 
ABM  sites  In  the  vicinity  of  10  cities;  addi- 
tional sites  are  to  be  announced  later.  The 
specific  sites  under  stu«y  near  each  city  have 
not  been  announced  by  the  Army.  However, 
the  potential  sites  hav«  been  reported — pri- 
marily by  local  newspapers — for  seven  of  the 
largest  cities  All  three  Bites  under  considera- 
tion for  New  York  City  would  defend  the 
city:  Tenafly.  New  Jersey  would  provide  a 
particularly  effective  difense.  The  same  holds 
true  for  most  all  the  six  Boston  sites.  Reading, 
Just  north  of  Boston,  would  permit  an  espe- 
cially effective  defensfl  of   the  Boston  area. 


The  Chicago  sites,  such  as  that  jonsldered  for 
Llbertyvllle,  defend  Chicago  The  same  Is  true 
of  most  of  the  six  Detroit  sites:  indeed,  the 
site  being  considered  at  Dearborn  is  located 
inside  metropolitan  Detroit.  In  Seattle,  sev- 
eral of  the  four  sites  would  defend  the  city, 
and  Pt.  Lawton  Is  within  the  city  llmlU  of 
Seattle  All  three  Salt  Lake  City  sites,  such 
as  that  at  Magna,  and  all  four  at  Honolulu, 
such  as  Pord  Island,  would  defend  the  ad- 
joining city  General  Melville  B  Coburn.  who 
commands  the  Army's  Air  Defense  Missile 
Forces  for  the  northeastern  United  States,  Is 
reported  as  saying  that  the  sites  In  the  New 
York  .nrea  were  chosen  with  the  Idea  of  get- 
ting away  from  the  center  of  the  city,  but  not 
too  far  away  to  defend  it  effectively.  This 
rule— to  defend  the  cities— appears  to  have 
been  followed  In  all  seven  cities. 

Why  Is  It  that,  for  all  seven  cities,  the  radar 
sites  (and  accompanying  Sprint  missiles)  are 
so  close  to  the  cities?  The  radars  need  not  be 
next  to  the  cities  to  achieve  the  announced 
main  goal  of  the  ABM;  to  defend  the  US 
against  a  primitive  nuclear  attack  such  as 
that  from  China. 

In  the  system  announced,  the  Chinese 
attack  was  to  be  blunted  by  the  long-range 
Spartan  missiles;  the  goal  of  the  short-range 
Sprint  missiles  were  merely  to  defend  the 
radar  "eyes"  of  the  system.  This  goal  Is  cru- 
cial since  the  radar  sites  must  survive  a  first 
wave  of  ICBMs,  aimed  at  destroying  the 
radars.  If  the  system  Is  to  defend  the  country 
against  the  second  and  ensuing  waves. 

Nor  Is  proximity  to  cities  listed  among 
the  criteria  announced  for  the  choice  of 
sites.  The  only  guidelines  mentioned  pub- 
licly or  m  replies  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  our  specific  queries  on  the  near- 
ness-to-cltles  problem  are:  1.  That  com- 
plete area  defense  be  provided  against  ex- 
pected Chinese  nuclear  capability,  including 
a)  that  the  radar  be  able  to  "see"  over  the 
horizon  and  so  not  be  blocked  by  buildings 
or  mountains  and  b)  that  the  geology  of  the 
site  be  such  that  It  would  permit  construc- 
tion of  hardened  silos  and  firing  missiles 
from  them.  2.  That  the  land  for  the  site 
be  acquired  at  minimum  cost  and  with  min- 
imum disruption  of  other  activities  (e.g. 
preferably  land  already  owned  by  the  DOD. 
Perhaps  an  additional  guideline  for  choos- 
ing the  location  of  ABM  radars  Is  being  fol- 
lowed, namely,  placing  the  radars  so  close  to 
major  cltlefe  as  to  defend  them.  This  criterion 
Is  not  necessary  for  an  "area"  defense 
which — by  definition — is  not  designed  to 
protect  small  areas  such  as  a  particular  city. 
If  this  guideline  is  being  followed,  the  pub- 
lic has  not  been  informed. 

This  reticence  about  including  among 
the  criteria  the  fact  that  the  radars  and 
Sprint  missiles  are  to  be  placed  next  to 
cities  Is  understandable  because  there  are 
good  reasons  for  keeping  the  sites  away  from 
cities.  Probably  the  most  Important  reason 
Is  to  prevent  the  Soviet  response  and  the 
enormously  expensive  US  counter-response, 
and  the  resulting  arms  spiral.  But  there  are 
other  reasons.  We  shall  briefly  mention  only 
three. 

1.  Cities  become  "megaton  magnets." — 
The  Chinese  oiay  attempt  to  knock  out 
the  ABM  radar  sites  In  a  first  wave  of  ICBMs 
(so  that  following  waves  would  not  be 
blunted  by  the  long-range  Spartan  mis- 
siles) and  so  might  attack  the  sites  heavily. 
This  Implies  that  the  radar  sites  may  be- 
come. In  Ralph  Lapps  phrase,  "megaton 
magnets,"  drawing  a  disproportionately 
large  number  of  atom  bombs  to  the  site, 
and  (If  the  sites  are  next  to  cities)  to  the 
adjoining  cities.  If  the  Sprint  missile  sys- 
tem should  fall,  this  large  number  of  bombs 
would  explode  near  the  sites  and  their  ad- 
joining cities. 

2.  Civil  Defense. — Even  If  the  system  doea 
not  fall  and  Sprints  are  detonated  In  the 
atmosphere  above  the  radar  sltee.  the  result- 
ing  heat,    light   and    blast   may   cause   very 


great  damage  in  nearby  cities,  as  Lat>p  and 
others  have  pointed  out.  As  discussed  In  the 
section  on  ABM  effectiveness,  the  use  of  In- 
creasingly good  decoys  will  mean  these  ex- 
plosions wlU  occur  at  lower  altitudes — 
nearer  people  In  other  words,  the  presence 
of  an  ABM  radar  near  a  city  may  require 
civil  defense  shelters  in  order  to  protect 
the  city  not  merely  from  Incoming  bombs 
but  from  atomic  bombs  used  by  Its  own  ABM 
The  question  of  the  need  for  civil  defense 
to  accompany  ABM  Is  in  dispute  and  has 
not  been  frankly  discussed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  at  any  great  length. 

3  Accidents.— If  ABM  sites  are  placed  next 
to  cities,  there  is  a  very  slim  but  emotionally- 
charged  possibility  that  radioactive  debris 
might  conceivably  be  scattered  around  the 
area  of  a  missile  site  In  the  event  of  an  ac- 
cident. 

The  key  point,  however,  remains  the  fact 
that  if  US  cities  are  defended  by  Sprint 
missiles,  the  Russians  may  feel  their  ability 
to  deter  an  attack  on  Russia  has  been  de- 
stroyed for  they  will  not  be  able  significantly 
to  threaten  retaliation  against  US  cities. 
Whether  In  fact  they  will  have  lost  their 
deterrent — In  the  opinion  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense — is  not  the  issue.  The  point 
is  that  they  must  assume  the  worst — that 
they  may  have  lost  their  deterrent.  There- 
fore, the  Russians  will  have  to  respond  so 
as  to  regain  their  deterrent.  They  may  re- 
spond by  modifying  their  missiles  so  they 
can  penetrate  the  Sprint,  Increasing  the 
number  of  their  missiles,  shifting  the  attack 
to  undefended  cities,  concentrating  their  at- 
tack on  a  few  defended  cities,  and  In  many 
other  ways  (some  of  which  are  discussed 
In  the  accompanying  section  on  ABM  effec- 
tiveness). But  after  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
sponds so  as  to  cancel  the  US  defense,  the 
US  would  have  lost  its  missile  defense,  and 
would  have  to  respond  by  admitting  that  It 
had  wasted  billions  of  dollars,  or  by  patching 
up  its  antl-balllstlc  missile  system.  The  Rus- 
sians would  have  to  respond  again,  and  then 
the  US.  and  so  on  .  .  .  and  we  would  become 
locked  In  an  arms  race.  Unlike  the  cturent 
US-Sovlet  Union  policy  of  deterrence,  which 
Is  now  near  a  level  plateau,  this  new  arms 
race   Is  a  spiral   without  apparent  end. 

This  arms  spiral  can  be  avoided.  The  US 
can  decide  against  deploying  an  ABM.  We 
can  overcome  any  future  ABM  which  the  So- 
viets might  be  foolish  enough  to  build  (as 
the  ctu-rent  Galosh  system,  around  only  Mos- 
cow, has  already  been  covmtered.  according 
to  the  Department  of  Defense).  We  can  do 
ao  merely  by  adding  more  penetration  aids 
to  our  existing  ICBMs.  by  equipping  our- 
selves to  explode  dirty  bombs  upwind  from 
and  out  of  the  range  of  the  "defended"  area, 
by  Increasing  our  submarine-launched  bal- 
lUtlc  missile  force,  or  by  any  of  the  myriad 
other  counter  measures  which  can  be  used 
against  any  ABM — whether  Russian  or 
American. 

If  Instead  we  Insist  on  deploying  an  "antl- 
Chlna"  ABM.  we  can  do  so  In  a  way  which 
will  reduce  our  chances  of  stumbling  Into  the 
trap  of  an  unending  arms  spiral  with  the 
Soviet  Union:  we  can  place  the  ABM  radars 
and  Sprint  missiles  far  from  major  cities 
(say.  more  than  100  miles).  This  deployment 
would  meet  the  goals  announced  for  the 
ABM  system;  to  deter  a  primitive  Chinese 
attack,  and  to  guard  against  any  accidental 
launching  of  an  ICBM.  And  It  would  fulfill 
all  the  requirements  for  siting  announced 
by  the  Defense  Department;  the  deployment 
would  provide  area  defense  against  the  Chi- 
nese (Including  radar  and  geological  con- 
straints), and  It  might  save  money  by  al- 
lowlr.g  land  to  be  purchased,  far  from  cities, 
at  less  cost  than  the  expensive  urban-area 
sites  currently  under  study.  It  should  be 
emphasized;  this  far-from-cities  deploy- 
ment would  provide  the  same  area  defense 
03  the  near-the-cities  deployment  now 
planned. 
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To  ensxire  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  U  the  goal  of  all  discussion 
of  ABM  area  defense.  The  disagreement  is 
only  on  how  to  achieve  that  goal. 

Three  options  for  ABM  policy  are: 

(1)  Deployment  with  radar  sites  and  ac- 
companying Sprint  missiles  near  cities. 

(2)  Deployment  with  radar  sites  and  ac- 
companying Sprint  missiles  far  from  cities, 
and 

(3)  Offense  increased  (penetration  aids, 
further  hardening  of  our  missiles,  penetra- 
tion aids,  etc.)   but  no  ABM  deployment. 

The  consequences  of  each  policy  appear 
to  be: 

(1)  Near-cltles  ABM:  A  prompt  response 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  either  rational  (In- 
creased offense)  or  Irrational  (a  large  ABM 
system).  Then  a  US  counter-response  (more 
money  on  US  ABM  to  the  first  Soviet  re- 
sponse; more  missiles  and  penetration  aids 
to  the  latter).  And  then  more  responses  as 
each  side  in  turn  tries  desperately  to  retain 
Its  deterrent.  Result:  We  would  be  locked  In 
an  arms  spiral  without  apparent  end.  and 
would  have  sjjent  billions  but  lost  our  na- 
tional security. 

(2)  Par-from-cUles  ABM:  If  we're  very 
lucky,  no  response  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Par 
more  likely,  an  arms  spiral  as  above,  though 
perhaps  less  cancerous  and  costly.  Result: 
Less  security.  US  weakened. 

(3)  Offense  Increased:  no  ABM.  We  In- 
crease our  capability  to  annihilate  either  the 
Soviet  Union  or  China.  Result:  Increased  US 
national  security. 

NUCLEAR     DEFENSE     STRATEGIES    AND     DESTABILI- 
ZATION 

One  difficulty  In  arguing  against  the  de- 
ployment of  the  presently  prop>osed  ABM 
sjrstem  is  that  the  arguments  for  are  more 
simplistic  than  the  counter  arguments.  For 
instance.  It  Is  stated  by  Its  proponents  that 
ABM  Is  a  defensive  system  and  that,  even 
If  It  Is  not  perfect,  some  measure  of  de- 
fense Is  better  than  nothing.  In  addition, 
the  deployment  of  a  defensive  weapon  sys- 
tem Is  claimed  to  be  less  threatening  to  the 
Russians  or  Chinese  as  would  be  a  compara- 
ble expenditure  for  offensive  weapons.  Such 
reasoning  shows  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
present  world  situation  with  respect  to  nu- 
clear weapons.  It  Is  not  true  that  ABM's 
are  purely  defensive.  As  paradoxical  as  It 
may  .seem.  In  our  present  world.  ICBM's  and 
ABM's  have  both  offensive  and  defensive 
characteristics.  Secretary  McNamara  spyeclfi- 
cally  points  this  out  In  his  discussion  of  the 
ABM  system.  To  understand  this,  one  must 
imderstand  the  cause  of  the  present  stability 
in  the  nuclear  arsenals  of  the  USSR  and  the 
USA. 

We  already  have  a  defense  against  the 
Russian  ICBM's.  the  deterrence  of  our  second 
strike  capability.  The  reason  why  neither 
we  nor  the  Russians  would  presently  use 
nuclear  weapons  against  one  another  Is  that 
we  both  realize  that  nothing  would  be 
gained  and  everything  would  be  lost.  In  any 
first  strike  by  one  country  against  the  other, 
the  recipient's  country  Is  destroyed  but 
enough  of  Its  ICBM  strength  remains  to  de- 
stroy the  attacker's  civilization  In  return. 
This  second  strike  capability  Is  possessed 
by  both  the  USSR  and  the  US. 

If  the  US  or  the  USSR  deploy  an  ABM 
system  which  Jeopardizes  the  second  strike 
capability  of  the  other,  the  rational  response 
Is  to  counteract  It  in  some  manner.  We  see 
this  happening  In  the  US  response  to  the 
very  limited  USSR  ABM  system  around  Mos- 
cow. We  have  already  Improved  the  pene- 
trability of  our  missiles  to  nullify  the  Rus- 
sian ABM  system.  Another  contemplated  step 
Is  to  deploy  ABM's  to  defend  our  Minute- 
man  sites.  At  the  same  time,  we  see  a  con- 
certed effort  by  the  Russians  to  Increase 
their  ICBM  stockpile  to  maintain  their  sec- 
ond strike  capability.  In  short,  the  net  re- 
sult of  our  employing  an  ABM  system  would 
be  a  corresponding  response  by  the  Russians 


to  counteract  this  system  by  Increasing  their 
number  of  deliverable  warheads.  Thus,  an 
ABM  system  would  not  give  us  any  Increased 
protection  against  a  determined  Russian  at- 
tack. Instead,  It  Is  likely  that  we  would 
sustain  more  damage  In  such  a  case  because 
the  Russians  are  likely  to  be  conservative 
In  their  estimate  of  what  It  takes  to  over- 
come our  ABM  system  and  thus  have  more 
effective  destructive  power  than  at  present. 

Another  way  to  state  our  nuclear  situa- 
tion vls-a-vls  Russia  Is  that  we  have  pres- 
ently a  defense  of  mutual  deterrence.  The 
proposed  ABM  system  cannot  Improve  our 
defense  against  Russia  because  it  cannot  be 
made  sufficiently  effective.  If  we  deploy  this 
system,  we  will  still,  after  spending  many 
tens  of  billions,  have  the  same  defense  of 
mutual  deterrence.  We  are  thus  against  the 
deployment  of  the  ABM  system  at  this  time 
because  It  will  not  improve  our  defensive 
posture.  Funds  for  research,  however,  should 
be  continued  in  order  to  Improve  the  ABM 
system  with  the  hope  that  one  can  be  de- 
veloped which  would  give  an  "effective" 
shield  against  nuclear  attack. 

We  have  directed  the  previous  arguments 
against  a  Ru.sslan-orlented  system  because 
the  conclusions  are  so  clear-cut.  It  is,  of 
course,  for  these  reasons  that  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara had  continually  decided  against  a 
Russian-oriented  system.  He  did.  however, 
give  the  go-ahead  on  a  limited,  so-called 
Chinese-oriented  Sentinel  system  .Yet  if  this 
system  is  studied  in  some  detal',  one  realizes 
that.  In  spite  of  some  statements  *xi  the  con- 
trary, the  system  Is  also  partially  Russian- 
oriented. 

Secretary  McNamara  has  explicitly  .'Stated 
that  the  Sentinel  system  will  include  Sprint 
missile  batteries  around  our  Mlnviteman 
sites  to  help  maintain  our  second  strike 
capability  against  Russia.  This  would  be  used 
as  an  alternative  to  increasing  the  number 
of  our  ICBM's.  If  the  Russians  threaten  to 
obtain  enough  delivery  vehicles  to  be  able  to 
destroy  a  large  fraction  of  our  ICBM's  In  a 
first  strike,  so  that  we  would  lose  a  substan- 
tial fraction  of  our  second  strike  capability, 
we  would  have  two  alternatives  to  counter- 
act this.  Either  build  more  ICBM's  or  pro- 
tect those- that  we  presently  have  by  an  ABM 
system.  If  the  ABM's  can  destroy  enough  of 
the  incoming  missiles  to  save  a  certain  num- 
ber of  ICBM's.  that  is  equivalent  to  adding 
those  ICBM's  to  our  arsenal.  The  ABM's  are 
equivalent  in  their  deterrent  effect  to  a  num- 
ber of  ICBM's.  By  the  same  token,  the  so- 
called  offensive  ICBM's  have  the  defensive 
character  of  protecting  us  from  a  Russian 
attack  by  deterrence. 

The  main  proponents  of  the  Sentinel  sys- 
tem make  it  clear  in  public  debate  that  they 
consider  this  as  the  first  step  to  a  Russian- 
oriented  system.  They  make  no  bones  about 
the  fact  that  the  real  threat  in  their  minds 
Is  Russia  and  not  China.  Also,  realistically, 
one  must  conclude  that  such  a  system,  once 
started,  must  naturally  expand,  even  if  it  is 
supposed  to  be  only  Chinese-oriented.  As  the 
Chinese  Increase  their  nuclear  capabilities, 
the  ABM  system  must  correspondingly  In- 
crease in  sophistication  and  cost  till  it  will 
be  a  heavy  system,  which  Russia  must  re- 
act to. 

If  we  direct  our  considerations  to  China 
only,  we  must  ask  why  our  nuclear  defense 
of  deterrence,  which  is  effective  against  Rus- 
sia, should  not  also  be  effective  against 
China,  a  very  much  weaker  adversary.  The 
answer  is  that  it  should  indeed  be  effective 
against  China.  However,  an  ABM  system  may 
also  be  effective  against  China  for  a  very 
limited  period  since  we  are  presently  so  far 
advanced  compared  to  China.  Yet.  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time,  China  will  have  ad- 
vanced in  her  nuclear  capability  to  make  our 
ABM  system  obsolete  and  require  us  to  re- 
turn to  the  defense  of  deterrence.  Is  it  worth 
the  additional  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  to 
get  an  ABM  defense  against  China,  of  dubi- 


ous value,  for  a  limited  time,  when  we  al- 
ready have  a  defense  which  we  know  Is  ef- 
fective against  a  much  stronger  nuclear 
power,  namely  Russia? 

At  this  point  It  might  be  appropriate  to 
answer  the  argument  that  we  need  an  ABM 
system  because  the  Russians  have  one.  Tlie 
Ri^slan  ABM  system  can  be  neutralized  by 
increasing  the  penetration  capability  and 
numbers  of  our  deliverable  weapoiis.  In  fact 
we  are  doing  Just  this.  To  build  our  own 
ABM  system  does  not  neutralize  the  Russian 
ABM  system.  In  our  present  state  of  the  art. 
the  effect  of  deploying  ABM's  Is  not  Increased 
security  against  the  Russians  but  an  escala- 
tion of  the  arms  race  at  a  cost  which  we  can- 
not predict. 

It  is  almost  universally  agreed  that  ;he 
best  path  to  a  more  secuje  United  States  is 
a  controlled  and  Inspected  decrease  in  the 
level  of  nuclear  armaments  of  all  nuclear 
powers  and  prospective  nuclear  powers.  Tlie 
deployment  of  an  ABM  system  will  move  in 
the  opposite  direction,  that  is.  of  increasing 
the  arms  race  between,  at  the  least,  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  How  can  we, 
in  good  conscience,  hope  to  convince  other 
countries  of  the  world  to  not  enter  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  if  we.  by  our  own  actions, 
heat  up  the  arms  race?  We  will  be  in  effect 
telling  other  nations  to  do  as  we  say,  not 
as  we  do.  Such  a  hypocritical  attitude  woiild 
stu-ely  decrease  the  chances  of  success  of 
such  constructive  steps  as  a  non-prolifera- 
tion treaty  and  some  controlled  disarma- 
ment. There  is  a  good  chance  that  our  de- 
ployment of  an  ABM  system  now  would.  In 
the  long  run,  decrease  our  security  and  not 
increase  It. 

We  must  recognize  that  there  is  simply  no 
nillitary  system  presently  available  which 
can  guarantee  the  national  security  of  any 
coimtry.  Our  best  course  is  to  move  In  di- 
rections which  offer  the  greatest  probability 
of  sviccess  in  achieving  it.  For  the  technical 
and  strategic  reasons  given  above,  it  seems 
clear  that  our  future  security  would  be 
lessened  by  deployment  of  the  present  in- 
effective system. 

COSTS   OP   MISSILE   DEFENSE 

No  one  can  predict  how  much  an  ABM  sys- 
tem will  cost,  or  how  effective  it  will  be  if  a 
definite  sum  is  spent.  The  acquisition  of  a 
thin  antl-Chlnese  system  is  now  estimated 
to  cost  $5  billion  over  a  period  of  4-5  years. 
The  system  to  be  deployed  consists  of  sev- 
eral components  which  are  still  in  develop- 
ment, and  ore  hence  largely  untested.  It  is 
Impossible  in  these  circumstances  to  predict 
within  very  large  factors  of  uncertainty,  how 
much  money  will  be  eventually  spent  on  the 
system,  even  if  it  is  never  enlarged  to  become 
a  heavy.  anti-Soviet  deployment.  For  exam- 
ple, according  to  the  Army  Air  Defense  Com- 
mand announcements  describing  the  pro- 
posed Sentinel  system,  each  of  the  15  to  20 
sites  win  employ  400  to  700  civUian  and 
military  personnel,  with  a  combined  payroll 
of  $2  to  3.5  million  at  each  site.  They  there- 
fore envision  an  annual  payroll  of  $30-70 
million  for  5,000  to  14,000  people  at  today's 
wage  scales.  Even  barring  unusually  rapid 
wage  and  price  inflation,  the  salary  costs  to 
which  we  would  be  committed  are  uncertain 
by  over  a  factor  of  two. 

It  is  disturbing  th.\t  the  Sentinel  Com- 
mand should  not  now  have  much  better  esti- 
mates for  the  number  of  people  they  will 
require  to  operate  their  system,  and  it  sug- 
gests that  there  is  considerable  uncertainty 
as  to  what  each  site  will  actually  contain,  or 
how  the  components  will  be  operated.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  military  systems  cost 
more  than  originally  estimated — they  almost 
always  do — but  it  is  surprising  that  the  offi- 
cial estimates  are  now  so  Imprecise  for  a  sys- 
tem which  we  are  now  asked  to  deploy. 

If  this  example  is  an  indication  of  uncer- 
tainty about  the  system  .as  a  whole,  then  the 
so-called  5i5  bUUon  deployment  may  well  cost 
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more  than  $tO  bllUori.  even  without  taking 
Inflation  Into  accounts 

But  the  Implied  coat  of  a  decision  to  pro- 
ceed with  deployment  now  la  likely  to  be 
much  more  than  $10  Ullllon  It  la  now  gener- 
ally recognized  In  the  Congress  and  In  the 
Department  of  Defence  that  the  thin  sys- 
tem Is  to  be  only  the  first  stage  of  a  much 
heavier,  antl-Sovlet  system.  Estimates  for 
the  cost  of  such  a  system  can  hardly  be  made 
at  all.  Some  comments  on  Its  possible  cost 
are  truly  shocking.  Dr  Edward  Teller,  in 
arguing  for  Its  deployment,  has  said  that  we 
should  proceed  even  If  It  were  to  cost  $60 
billion.  Secretary  M;Namara,  In  arg^ulng 
against  the  deployment  of  a  heavy  ABM  de- 
fense, asserted  that,  because  of  Soviet 
counter-response,  It  la  not  likely  to  be  effec- 
tive even  If  we  were   to  spend  $400  billion. 

If  any  ABM  s'-stem^-even  an  austere,  antl- 
Chlneee  system — Is  to  be  an  effective  system 
In  saving  American  ll»es.  then  It  should  also 
Include  an  adequate  shelter  system  for  our 
civilian  population  To  build  an  ABM  sys- 
tem without  providing  blast  and  fallout  pro- 
tection for  the  population  would  remove  any 
aspect  of  credibility  In  the  argument  that 
ABM  Is  primarily  Inftended  to  defend  the 
population.  This  point  has  been  made  many 
times'  by  responsible  authorities.  Including 
General  Earl  Wheelef.  Secretary  McNamara 
and  President  Johnson.  The  present  De- 
partment of  Defense  budget  does  Indeed  In- 
clude an  amount  for  the  civilian  defense  pro- 
gram: $77  million  tor  FY  1969  Of  this 
amount,  approximately  $31  million  Is  for 
shelter  development  and  acquisition.  To  com- 
pare with  estimates  of  costs  for  realistic 
protection  against  nuclear  attack,  we  can 
cite  the  engineering  ttudy  made  In  1965  by 
Holmes  and  N..rvcr,  Inc.  for  the  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory.  This  study  analyzed 
the  tunnel  grid  blast  shelter  concept  devel- 
oped by  the  Project  Harbor  Civil  Defense 
Study  Group  which  Was  directed  by  Profes- 
sor Eugene  Wlgner  of  Princeton  University. 
It  provides  for  one  month's  occuf>ancy  by 
urban  f)opulatlons.  against  fallout  and  to 
withstand  blast  over-pressures  up  to  100 
pounds  per  square  Inth.  This  degre*  of  blast 
protectlor.  Incidentally,  Is  substantially  less 
than  that  now  given  to  Mlnuteman  missiles 
In  hardened  iUos.  The  cost  for  such  shel- 
ters was  esttmated  to  be  $515  per  person,  at 

1968  prices.  The  estimate  does  not  Include 
the  cost  of  land  or  maintenance  and  stock- 
ing of  food  and  madlcal  supplies.  At  the 
estimated  price,  the  cost  to  afford  this  de- 
gree of  protection  to  our  urban  population  of 
about  75  million  people  would  be  more  than 
$38  billion.  To  provide  such  protection  for 
our  population  In  stnall  towns  and  rural 
areas  would  cost  much  more.  Therefore, 
protection  of  our  civilian  population,  which 
Is  the  principal  statad  reason  for  deploying 
a  Chinese-oriented  A3M,  should  cost  about 
10  times  the  estimated  cost  of  the  ABM 
hardware.  Instead,  we  find  that  the  present 
DOD  budget  calls  for  a  total  civilian  defense 
outlay  In  FY   1969  ol  only  6  percent  of   the 

1969  ABM  allocation.  At  thU  point  one  Is 
forced  to  ask  whethet  the  proponents  of  the 
ABM  system  are  Indeed  concerned  with  sav- 
ing American  lives.  Even  those  who  are 
normally  found  on  the  side  of  the  military 
have  expressed  their  doubts.  Senator  Mar- 
garet Chase  Smith  a  Republican  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  stated  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  April  18.  1968: 

"We  are  now  proceeding  on  a  $5  to  $6  bil- 
lion ABM  program  that  Is  Intended  to  protect 
the  United  States  against  a  missile  attack 
from  Red  China  or  other  nations,  but  not  the 
Soviet  Union,  When  the  United  States  is 
relying  upon  the  certainty  of  devastating 
retaliation  In  order  Do  deter  an  attack  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  11  makes  little  sense  to 
deploy  a  ballastlc  missile  defense  system 
against  Red  China,  which  could  have  over  the 
next  ten  years,  at  least,  only  a  small  part  of 
the  destructive  power  that  the  Soviet  Union 
now  possesses.  There  are  strong  posslblUtlee, 


If  not  probabilities,  that  by  the  time  this  so- 
called  thin  defense  against  Red  China  is  com- 
pleted It  will  have  become  obsolete  because 
of  the  rapid  rate  of  development  and  change 
In  the  state  of  the  art  This  program  has 
strong  characteristics  of  being  only  a  sop  to 
those  who  have  Insisted  on  a  full-scale  ABM 
system." 

We  are  forced  to  agree  with  Senator  Smith, 
that  the  presently  proposed  system  Is  a  sop  to 
those  who  wish  a  heavy  system.  We  are  also 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  those  who 
favor  a  heavy  system  are  not  willing  to  Jeop- 
ardize their  success  In  obtaining  Its  au- 
thorization by  coupling  It  with  an  unpopular 
civilian  defense  program.  But  we  must  real- 
ize that  a  blast  and  fallout  shelter  program 
Is  as  much  a  part  of  the  cost  of  missile  de- 
fense as  the  radar  and  the  missiles. 

There  Is  yet  another  aspect  of  cost  that 
we  find  disturbing.  If  the  austere  system  Is 
to  be  the  first  stage  of  a  heavy  system.  It  Is 
likely  to  fuel  an  arms  race  not  only  between 
the  U.S.  and  USSR.,  but  also  among  the 
three  armed  services  of  the  U.S.A.  In  the 
present  FY  1969  budget  the  total  obllgatlonal 
authority  requested  Is  split  nearly  equally 
among  the  three  services:  Army.  $26  billion; 
Air  Force,  $27  billion;  Navy  and  Marine  Corps, 
$24  billion.  We  suggest  that  the  present  bal- 
ance among  Army.  Air  Force  and  Navy  funds 
Is  no  accident:  the  history  of  Interservlce 
rivalries  can  leave  no  one  In  doubt  that  each 
service  continues  to  regard  itself  distinct 
from  the  others,  and  Jealously  guards  what  It 
considers  to  be  Its  rightful  share  of  the  total 
defense  budget.  The  Sentinel  ABM  system 
Is  under  Army  command,  and  It  is  likely  to 
remain  an  Army  operatloin  If  It  is  expanded 
to  become  a  heavy  system.  IX  the  heavy  sys- 
tem will  cost  only  twice  the  present  estimated 
amount,  we  are  now  on  the  verge  of  a  major 
Increase  In  future  demands  for  Army  funds. 
Therefore,  If  we  must  consider  a  beginning  to 
the  heavy  ABM  system,  we  must  also  realis- 
tically contemplate  a  commensurate  escala- 
tion in  total  defense  expenditures  of,  not 
twice  $40  billion,  but  six  times  that  figure, 
even  If  civilian  defense  Is  neglected.  $240 
billion  Is  three  times  the  toUl  FY  1969  de- 
fense budget  and  33%  greater  than  the  total 
FY  1969  federal  budget.  It  is  unlikely  that 
defense  budgets  will  grow  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  fund  new  systems  to  such  levels 
within  the  next  10  years.  Therefore.  It  seems 
that  a  heavy  ABM  defense  could  not  be  fully 
deployed  even  by  a  decade  hence.  It  would 
be  built  only  as  fast  as  the  sustaining  de- 
mands of  the  services  and  the  total  federal 
budget  will  allow,  unless  we  were  to  make 
severe  readjustments  In  the  shares  of  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy.  But  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Navy  also  have  programs  which  they 
deem  essential  to  the  future  security  of  the 
nation,  and  we  therefore  think  it  unlikely 
that  they  would  acquiesce  In  such  a  real- 
location of  priorities.  Therefore,  It  seems  un- 
avoidable that  a  heavy  ABM  system  could  not 
be  o{>eratlonal  until  a  long  time  hence,  and 
by  that  time  It  would  be  almost  certain  to 
be  totally  obsolete. 

To  commit  ourselves  to  this  jsorgram  but 
not  to  recognize  that.  If  we  follow  the  ra- 
tionale of  Its  proponents.  It  must  cost  many 
times  Its  advertised  price.  Is  the  height  of 
fiscal  Irresponsibility.  It  will  add  fresh  evi- 
dence to  those  who  distrust  our  financial 
policies  and  will  hasten  the  v?reck  of  the 
dollar.  It  will  mortgage  our  future. 

Where  Is  this  money  to  come  from,  and 
what  will  we  not  be  able  to  afford.  If  we 
proceed?  Dr.  Teller  has  said  that  we  cannot 
be  "too  cost-effective"  when  It  comes  to  an 
ABM  system  that  can  save  American  lives. 
But  what  If  It  means  that  we  will  not  be 
able  to  afford  adequate  medical  care,  food 
and  housing?  There  are  many  ways  of  saving 
lives,  and  It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  afford 
all  of  the  things  our  society  needs  desperately 
right  now.  Lives  are  being  lost  today  be- 
cause we   have  not  been  willing  to  see  ovir 


social  problems  with  the  same  urgency  as  we 
view  our  military  posture.  If  we  commit  our- 
selves to  a  large,  unproven  and  open-ended 
ABM  deployment,  we  will  forfeit  much  of 
what  that  system  Is  supposed  to  defend.  And 
If  we  do  proceed  with  the  system,  we  will 
still  achieve  no  more  security  vls-a-vls  nu- 
clear war,  than  we  have  achieved  at  the 
present  time 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  world 
has  spent  In  the  neighborhood  of  $15  tril- 
lion in  military  budgets.  At  the  rate  of  the 
pending  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill.  It  will  take  only  12  more  years 
for  the  US.  to  spend  another  trillion  dollars. 
In  the  face  of  such  fantastic  amounts,  how 
can  we  afford  not  to  be  cost-effective? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  at  this  time  the  caliber 
of  men  who  opposed  this  system  are  in 
the  other  body,  and  they  are  not  all 
doves.  These  included  the  following  Sen- 
ators; Aiken,  Brooke.  Burdick,  Case. 
Clark,  Cooper.  Ellender,  Gore,  Hart, 
Hatfield,  Javits,  Lausche,  Mansfield, 
McCarthy,  McGovern,  Metcalf,  Mon- 
DALE,  Morse,  Morton,  Moss,  Muskie, 
Nelson,  Pell,  Percy,  Prouty,  Proxmire, 
Randolph,  Scott,  Smith,  Symington. 
Tydings,  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Williams  of  Delaware,  and  Yoonc  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  just  wondered  in 
view  of  the  gentleman's  remarks,  is  the 
gentleman  in  favor  of  the  negotiations 
that  are  now  apparently  going  to  be 
entered  into  between  us  and  the  Soviet 
Union  with  reference  to  our  ballistic - 
missiles  system? 

Mr.  LECKjETT.  Mr.  Sp>eaker.  I  cer- 
tainly do.  However,  I  decline  to  yield 
further  at  this  time. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  decline  to  yield 
further. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  point  out  the 
fact  that  a  statement  was  made  by  Sen- 
ator Symington  over  in  the  other  body, 
that  advocates  of  the  deployment  of  the 
system  at  this  time  have  taken  too  lit- 
erally the  question  of  national  defense; 
namely,  defense  against  a  Chinese  nu- 
clear threat. 

It  was  recently  stated  that  the  Senti- 
nel was  designed  as  a  defense  against 
China,  and  not  a  defense  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  order  to  emphasize  the 
type  of  technology  involved,  we  just  do 
not  know  how  to  build  such  a  defense 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  16703,  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1969. 
As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  its  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Construction  Authorization, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee on  this  bill,  I  believe  that  it  will 
provide  the  Defense  Department  with  the 
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necessary  and  vital  construction  author- 
izations required  to  meet  our  commit- 
ment in  Vietnam  and  national  defense 
needs. 

The  legislation  has  been  trimmed  and 
cut  in  order  to  provide  the  basic  militai-y 
construction  needs.  We  were  very  cog- 
nizant of  the  fiscal  and  budgetary  prob- 
lems facing  us.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
conference  committee  report  recom- 
mends enactment  of  a  militaiT  con- 
struction authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1969  that  is  a  half  billion  dollars  less 
than  the  one  we  enacted  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  Even  at  that,  I  believe  this  bill 
will  meet  our  needs  without  being  ex- 
cessive, nor  regressive. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Rivers  1,  for  his  fine  leader- 
ship on  behalf  of  national  defense,  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Bates! 
and  his  colleagues,  for  the  nonpartisan 
manner  with  which  this  vital  legislation 
was  handled.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  report  of  the  con- 
ference committee  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  McClory.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unammous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  disappointment  that  I  note  reduc- 
tions in  the  militaiT  construction  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1969  at  Fort 
Sheridan.  111.  Approximately  $4,000,000 
out  of  a  total  authorization  of  $5,100.- 
000  has  been  eliminated  at  this  loca- 
tion. The  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee authorized  improvements  and 
modifications  of  facilities  in  oi-der  for 
the  5th  Army  Command  to  fulfill  its 
responsibiUtics  in  the  13-State  area 
which  the  5th  Army  Command  admin- 
isters. 

It  is  unfortunate,  indeed,  that  the  po- 
sition of  the  other  body  has  .succeeded 
in  eliminating  the  entiie  authorization 
for  these  vital  headquarters  improve- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  reasonably  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  multiple  missions  per- 
formed by  the  5th  Ai-my  and  the  essen- 
tial contributions  which  are  made  by 
the  5th  Army  in  the  defense  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

The  troop  housing  impi'ovements 
which  will  total  slightl."  more  than  $1 
million  are  retained  in  the  authorization 
bill.  These  quarters  are  most  important, 
of  coui-sc.  However,  it  is  with  deep  re- 
gret that  I  note  the  complete  elimina- 
tion of  construction  funds  for  the  Head- 
quarters Command.  The  historic  and  at- 
tractive environment  at  Fort  Sheridan 
is  already  serving  the  needs  of  the  5th 
Aimy  Headquarters  in  a  manner  far  su- 
perior to  that  which  existed  prior  to  the 
Headquarters'  move  last  year.  I  am  con- 
fident that  Gen.  John  H.  Michaelis.  his 
.successor  Lt.  Gen.  John  W  Bowen  and 
the  other  officers  and  men  at  5th  Army 
Headquarters  will  perform  their  mis- 
sions capably  in  the  remodeled  facili- 
ties which  have  already  been  provided. 
Indeed,  the  transfer  of  the  Headquarters 
to  Fort  Sheridan  has  been  orderly  and 


successful  without  any  of  the  dire  con- 
sequences which  were  predicted  by  those 
who  objected  to  this  move. 

I  hope  that  in  the  91st  Congress  the 
committee  will  take  early  action  to  au- 
thorize the  funds  which  have  been 
deleted  by  tlie  conferees  to  the  end  that 
the  5th  Army  Command  may  have  the 
facilities  which  it  deems  essential  to  an 
efficient  and  modern  administration  of 
the  critical  business  of  the  Stii  Army. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  thing  I  can  add 
today  is  my  feeling  of  disappointment  at 
the  decision  which  the  conferees  have 
reached  and  to  express  again  my  earnest 
hoiie  that  the  authorization  deleted  by 
the  conference  report  will  be  restored  at 
the  earliest  date  possible.  If  there  is  a 
lingering  sense  of  disappointment  at  the 
removal  of  the  5th  Army  Headquarters 
to  Port  Sheridan,  these  feelings  should 
be  put  aside. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  express  further 
my  confidence  in  the  important  and 
capable  manner  in  which  the  chairman 
and  members  of  the  House  Armed  SeiT- 
ices  Committee  have  performed  their 
important  tasks  in  behalf  of  military 
construction  needs  of  the  Nation.  The 
members  of  the  committee  liave  recog- 
nized the  need  for  effecting  economics. 
Substantial  reductions  have  been  made  to 
help  meet  the  critical  fiscal  proulems 
which  our  Nation  faces.  Reductions  in 
authorization  wherever  effected  are 
going  to  result  in  criticism  and  disap- 
pointment. In  expressing  myself  as  I  do 
today.  I  want  to  avoid  being  critical.  At 
the  same  time  I  must  reiterate  my  per- 
sonal disappointment. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  say 
to  the  House  that  the  chairman  of  our 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  was  as 
quiet  as  a  tomb  in  the  committee  when 
this  came  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Bennett,  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr.  Percy  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R. 
17354*  entitled  'An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969.  and  for  other 
purposes. " 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIV- 
ILEGED   REPORTS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  fuither  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  disagrees  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  1166)  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  pre- 
scribe safety  standards  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  natural  and  other  gas  by  pipe- 
line, and  for  other  puiposes,"  requests  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr.  Macnuson.  Mr.  Pas- 
tore.  Mr.  MoNRONEY.  Mr.  Hartke.  Mr. 
Cotton,  and  Mr.  Morton  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  iS.  3497)  entitled 
•'An  act  to  assist  in  the  provision  of 
housing  for  low  and  modeiate  income 
families,  and  to  extend  and  amend  laws 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment. '  agrees  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  MILITARY  PROCUREMENT. 
RESEARCH,  AND  DEVELOPMENT, 
FISCAL  YEAR  1969.  AND  RESERVE 
STRENGTH 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1258  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  lead  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1258 

Resohed,  That  upon  the  adoption  ol  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for   the  consideration  of   the   bill    (S.   3293 » 
to  authorize  appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year   1969   for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  of  the  Se- 
lected  Reserve   of   each   Reserve   component 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After    general   debate,    which   shall    be   con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled    by    the    chairman    and    ranking 
minority  jnember  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,   the  bill  shall  be   read   for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule   It  shall  be 
in  order  to  consider  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  point  of  order  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by    the   Committee   on    Armed    Services    now 
printed  in  the  bill,  and  such  substitute  for 
the    purpose    of    amendment    shall    be    con- 
sidered   under    the    five-minute    rule    as    an 
original  bill.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  con- 
sideration, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  to  the  House  with  sxich  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any 
Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in  the 
House   on   any   amendment    adopted   in   the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. The  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments  thereto  to  final  passage  without   in- 
ter\enlng  motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  vrtthout  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Sisk]  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolu- 
tion 1258  provides  for  consideration  of 
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S.  3293  to  authorize  appropriations  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1968  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized persormei  strength  of  the 
selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  resolution  provides 
an  open  rule  with  3  hours  of  general  de- 
bate. It  further  provides  that  it  shall  be 
in  order  to  consider  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  point  of  order  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  and  such 
substitute  shall  be  considered  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 

The  reasons  for  waiving  points  of 
order  follow:  i 

Three  of  the  s^tions  of  title  IV  of 
the  committee  amendment  amend  title 
10  and  could  be  held  as  nongermane. 
Another  section  deals  with  civilian  em- 
ployee manning  levels  at  naval  ship- 
yards and  could  ba  held  as  nongermane. 
Several  sections  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment could  be  held  as  being  in  violation 
of  clause  7,  rule  XVI.  In  addition,  section 
401  of  title  rv  Is  technically  in  violation 
of  clause  4,  rule  XXI,  since  it  provides 
for  a  transfer  of  f uttds. 

S.  3293  is  essentially  the  same  as  re- 
ported each  year.  The  bill  provides  a 
total  authorization  of  $21,636,964,000. 
which  is  $748,088,000  less  than  the 
amount  requested  l»y  the  Executive. 

The  Army  procurement  authorization 
totals  $1,991,013,000. 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  procure- 
ment authorization  totals  $4,790,000,000. 
The  Air  Force  procurement  authori- 
zation totals  $6,980,000,000. 

The  total  authorization  for  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  is  $7.- 
875,951,000. 

S.  3293,  as  does  similar  legislation  each 
year,  represents  the  largest  single  au- 
thorization for  appropriations.  Let  us 
look  forward  with  the  hope  that  legisla- 
tion of  this  magniOude  will  not  be  neces- 
sary in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1258  in  order  that  S. 
3293  may  be  considered. 

Also  in  connection  specifically  with 
section  403  that  I  i^ant  to  discuss  briefly, 
and  again  I  commend  the  committee  for 
their  concern  aboUt  our  airlift  capabili- 
ties because  we  have  all  heard  this  dis- 
cussed at  great  length  for  years. 

I  know  of  the  aoncern  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
also  the  concern  olf  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Price ]  as  chainnan  of  a 
subcommittee  deailing  specifically  with 
this  question. 

I  do  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  over  the  years  the  committee  has 
urged  various  contracting  companies  to 
update  their  equiptnent,  this  for  the  first 
time  specifically  legislates  in  this  field 
by  setting  a  limit  of  6  months  in  which 
any  company  still  using  piston  type  air- 
craft to  make  the  changeover  to  turbine. 
Now  I  recognize  in  all  probability  that 
all  the  companies  seeking  to  bid  on  these 
contracts  probably  should  have  made  the 
conversion  during   the  years  gone  by. 


However,  it  has  been  called  to  my  atten- 
tion, and  I  recognize  there  are  always 
two  sides  to  each  question,  that  this  does 
represent  some  considerable  problem, 
and  that  some  companies  who  are  today 
contracting  with  the  military,  will  have 
real  diflQculties  and  also  there  Is  the 
question  of  the  costs  involved. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  there  will 
be  later  on  an  amendment  offered  to 
section  403  to  extend  for  1  year  rather 
than  the  6  months  allowed  for  such 
conversion. 

In  line  with  previous  discussions  that 
I  have  had  with  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina,  I  recognize 
that  these  people  over  the  years  have 
been  urged  to  go  ahead  and  update — and 
I  am  not  defending  the  fact  that  they 
have  not  done  so — however,  as  I  say, 
since  this  is  the  first  time  that  we  are 
attempting  to  legislate  in  this  field  and 
absolutely  require  that  the  changes  be 
made,  I  would  hope  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
and  his  committee  would  be  willing  to 
grant  these  people  at  least  a  12-month 
period  to  make  such  conversions. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman bringing  out  the  fact  that  this 
will  cause  hardship  because  this  is  the 
case.  I  know  specifically  that  with  one 
company  in  the  district  that  it  will  in- 
volve 100  families,  100  men. 

This  is  quick  notice.  These  people  have 
been  competing  on  the  basis  of  prop  or 
piston  engines  because  they  have  been 
told  they  would  not  be  able  to  have  a 
low  bid  to  compete  if  they  went  jet. 

Actually,  the  truth  is  that  they  have 
been  encouraged  to  stay  in  the  prop 
business. 

This  particular  company,  for  instance, 
has  two  jets  and  about  15  DC-6's.  There- 
fore, if  they  were  to  t>e  compelled  to  go 
100-percent  jet  by  January  1.  1969.  every- 
one of  those  people  would  be  out  of  a 
job. 

So  I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  be 
adopted  which  will  at  least  permit  1 
year's  time  for  those  companies  to  con- 
vert and  to  be  fully  competitive. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Texas  for  his  comments.  As  I  have  said 
I  commend  the  great  Committee  on 
Aimed  Services  for  the  job  they  are  do- 
ing. I  agree  100  percent  with  the  objec- 
tives that  they  seek  to  achieve  in  sec- 
tion 403.  All  I  am  asking  here,  if  I  can 
put  it  in  this  way,  throwing  myself  to 
some  extent  on  the  mercy  of  the  court,  is 
an  additional  6  months  period  of  grace. 
Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
California  I  Mr.  Wilson]. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man realizes  that  in  the  committee  we 
discussed  this  very  problem  quite  thor- 
oughly, and  we  made  the  G-month  ex- 
tension as  a  compromise  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  one  or  two  companies 
which  would  be  affected  by  the  amend- 
ment the  committee  had  adopted. 


Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
calling  that  to  my  attention.  I  am  aware 
of  that.  Of  course,  not  being  a  member 
of  that  committee,  I  do  not  have  that 
direct  knowledge,  but  the  situation  was 
discussed  quite  thoroughly  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  and  I  am  aware 
of  the  fact  that  this  did  represent  a 
compromise. 

I  recognize,  as  I  have  said,  the  prob- 
lem that  your  committee  has.  I  am  sym- 
pathetic to  It.  I  agree  100  percent  with 
the  objectives.  I  merely  say  that  since 
this  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  at- 
tempted to  legislate  on  this  subject.  It 
seems  to  me  that  12  months  Is  not  an 
imusually  long  time  for  a  conversion  of 
this  type.  That  is  the  reason  for  the  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  I  dislike 
taking  the  time  of  my  distinguished 
chairman,  who  wishes  the  gentleman  to 
yield,  but  I  may  further  state  that  the 
company  that  has  been  doing  the  most 
lobbying  in  connection  with  trj-ing  to 
protect  their  position  In  this  matter  has 
a  long  record  of  doing  this  very  thing. 
They  have  been  urged  for  many  years 
to  update  their  equipment  and  to  do  what 
the  Air  Force  has  for  several  years  said 
they  are  going  to  do.  It  seems  to  me  we 
are  just  going  over  and  over  again  some- 
thing that  should  have  been  done  long 
ago. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  limit  to  how 

long  you  take  care  of  and  accommodate 

a  single  company  in  a  situation  like  this. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  recognize  the  statement  of 

my  colleague. 

Again,  as  I  have  said,  we  are  talking 
only  about  a  difference  of  6  months, 
which  seems  to  me  a  rather  simple  and 
straightforward  request.  Let  me  say  this. 
There  is  this,  and  I  am  sure  my  colleague 
from  California  agrees:  The  military  it- 
self has  made  some  statements  In  con- 
nection with  this  and  have  some  feelings 
with  reference  to  it.  There  is  also  some 
difference  of  policy  involved. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Just  so  I  can  keep  the 
record  straight,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  per- 
fectly straight,  this  compam'  8  years  ago 
had  another  name.  Eight  years  ago.  when 
we  started  begging  these  people  to  mod- 
ernize, they  had  eight  or  nine  DC-6"s 
and  had  asked  the  CAB  to  allow  them  to 
suspend  the  operation  for  which  they 
were  certificated,  all  cargo  scheduled 
operation.  For  years  that  company  re- 
lied on  militao'  business  almost  exclu- 
sively. Eight  years  later  now  they  have 
15  DC-6's  and  another  name.  They  have 
had  8  years  to  gef  right.  We  had  to  do 
the  same  thing  in  our  intercontinental 
personnel  transportation.  It  was  the 
Milltarj'  Air  Transport  Service  then.  In- 
cidentally, we  had  to  change  that  name. 
We  have  not  had  one  moment's  cooper- 
ation from  the  E>epartment  of  the  Air 
Force  in  modernizing  the  Military  Air 
Transport  Service  or  the  Military  Airlift 
Command.  They  have  not  cooperated 
with  this  committee. 

Here  we  are  almost  9  years  later,  and 
here  comes  this  crowd  imder  a  new  name 
saying,  "Save  us  lest  we  perish. ' 


1 
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Tliere  are  contractors  now  with  mod- 
ern aircraft,  turbine  aircraft,  both  in 
the  turboprop  field  and  in  the  turbojet 
field,  begging  for  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ply with  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Price  1,  and  his  distinguished  com- 
mittee of  11  men,  who  are  trying  to  mod- 
ernize our  airlift.  Now  they  want  addi- 
tional time. 

My  God,  what  on  earth  is  a  rea.son- 
able  time?  Why  .~,hould  we  favor  any 
crowd?  We  want  the  chips  to  fall  where 
they  may.  and  let  those  who  can  qualify 
give  us  something  that  is  responsive  in 
time  of  emergency. 

Now  they  say  they  will  save  $1  mil- 
lion. Everybody  who  knows  anything 
about  an>'  aircraft  knows  that  a  turbine 
aircraft  can  make  the  circuit  in  the 
domestic  airlift  about  10  times  quicker 
than  a  worn-out  C-46  that  nobody  would 
ever  ride  on— or  the  DC-6  which  is  ob- 
solescent, to  say  it  in  the  most  charitable 

way.  „,^ 

What  do  these  people  want?  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Price  1  has 
begged  and  begged  and  begged  m  his 
distinguished  committee,  and  here  they 
go  around  lobbying,  'save  us."  What  do 
they  want?  I  want  modern  airlift,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  so  does  my  distinguished 
subcommittee,  and  we  are  paying  for  it. 
Why  not  get  it?  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  well  appreci- 
ate the  statement  of  my  Kood  friend,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  and  I  am  very  sympathetic 
with  the  position  he  Ukes.  I  simply  say, 
the  only  thing  I  am  requesting,  is  a 
simple  matter  of  6  months'  extension. 
That  Is  what  the  amendment  provides 
that  I  am  asking— for  that  6  months. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  one  more  lime? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  will  >ield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
fussing  at  the  gentleman.  Please  do  not 
misunderstand  me. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  understand  that. 
Mr.    RIVERS.    The    gentleman    from 
Illinois   (Mr.  Price]   has  been  on  these 
people  every  day  for  months  on  end. 
Mr.  SISK.  I  recognize  that. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  In  addition  to  that,  we 
got  no  cooperation  at  DOD — none.  But 
in  committee  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Bates]  said,  "Let  us  give 
them  an  additional  6  months. "  I  said, 
"All  right."  So  we  gave  them  6  months, 
and  a  month,  and  a  month,  a  total  of  at 
least  8  months.  I  do  not  know  what  else 
we  can  do. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  that.  I  recog- 
nize the  gentleman's  position,  and  I  agree 
completely  with  the  gentleman,  but  let 
me  make  clear  we  are  not  talking  about 
simply  one  airline  or  one  company.  When 
we  adopt  an  amendment  like  that,  we 
may  put  one  company  into  a  problem  and 
we  may,  on  the  other  hand,  discriminate 
in  favor  of  another  company,  whose 
name  I  have  heard  tossed  around  here. 
So  I  think  we  might  as  well  stay  away 
from  companies  per  se.  I  doubt  seriously 
that  we  are  dealing  specifically  in  favor 
of  only  one  company  and  against  only 
one  company.  I  am  quite  sure  there  are 
other  aspects  to  the  overall  problem. 
As  I  say,  I  am  100  percent  sympathetic 


to  what  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices seeks  to  do,  but  all  I  am  asking,  as  I 
have  said,  is  a  simple  6  months'  exten- 
sion. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  will  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  However,  I  do 
not  wish  to  delay  the  House  further  in 
its  consideration  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  make  one  point.  The  company  I  speak 
of  is  actually  operating  in  the  San  An- 
tonio area,  and  it  is  not  a  company  that 
had  any  direct  advance  notice,  and  it  has 
acted  in  good  faith,  and  it  did  not  do 
any  lobbying  at  all. 

We  did  not  find  out  about  this  in  ad- 
vance, because  this  was  a  rider  added 
in  the  committee,  but  it  wili  affect  a 
bona  fide  company  trying  to  do  its  best, 
and  to  save  these  jobs  of  100  famUies  is 
all  they  are  asking— they  are  asking  for 
a  reasonable  time.  In  order  for  them  to 
stay  competitive  and  keep  their  bids  low, 
they  would  have  to  stay  in  the  prop 
business  and  not  go  into  jets.  Had  they 
been  given  any  anticipatory  notice,  with 
any  reasonable  amount  of  time,  they 
would  have  been  able  to  convert.  It  will 
knock  out  the  jobs  of  100  families,  with 
no  real  time  to  convert. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Texas.  I  do  not  know  to  what  company 
he  is  referring.  I  do  not  have  any  com- 
pany in  my  district  operating  in  this 
field,  so  I  have  no  personal  or  political 
interest  in  this  matter. 

However,  certain  facts  have  been  called 
to  my  attention,  and  I  am  here  merely 
taking  this  time  to  ask  for  a  6  months' 
grace  period. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  the 
first  time  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
lias  attempted  to  fix  a  firm  date? 

Mr.  SISK.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  this 
is  the  first  time  any  deadline  has  been 
set.  At  the  present  time  it  would  prohibit 
the  use  of  funds,  as  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman understands  the  limitation,  for 
any  company  that,  let  us  say.  did  not 
meet  the  criteria  of  the  turbine. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  this  is  a  pretty  arbi- 
trarj'  action  t>eing  set  here.  I  have  no 
company  affected  in  mj'  district,  nor  any- 
where near  it,  to  my  knowledge,  but,  if 
I  remember  correctly,  there  is  something 
of  a  rule  of  thumb  of  depreciation  of  33  Vb 
percent  per  year,  at  least  upon  new 
equipment.  I  do  not  know  how  old  this 
equipment  is.  That  is  beside  the  point. 
However,  it  seems  to  me  they  are  en- 
titled to  much  more  than  the  less  than 
6  months'  notice  to  either  convert  or  get 
out  of  the  business. 

Moreover,  I  am  not  so  sure  we  may  not 
be  involved  in  some  kind  of  fracas  in 
which  we  are  going  to  need  some  pistons 
for  short  haul  to  transport  military 
equipment  and  supplies  of  one  kind  or 
another.  We  found  out  we  could  not  use 
jets  under  certain  conditions  in  Vietnam. 
What  is  all  this  rush  about  an>-wa>'? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Iowa  for  his  comments. 

As  I  said,  I  am  only  seeking  a  brief 
extension  of  6  months. 


Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
t;cntleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
California  briefly. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  want  to  commend  my 
colleague  for  raising  this  point  on  the 
floor.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  House  to  save  perhaps  $2  mil- 
lion to  $5  million  this  year  by  giving 
this  small  business  company  which  is 
concerned  with  this  i^articular  amend- 
ment an  opportunity  to  uct  ready  and  to 
buy  some  jet  aircraft  and  to  come  in 
and  be  responsive  to  whatever  procure- 
ment the  Air  Force  wants. 

I  do  wish  to  .say,  so  far  as  the  notice 
we  have  rnven  to  these  small  companies 
is  concerned,  iierhaps  In  partial  modi- 
fication of  .some  of  the  things  which  have 
been  .'^aid.  is  the  report  of  the  committee 
headed  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr,  Price)  filed  on  May  16.  1966. 

In  that  report  it  is  stated : 

Con.slderatlon  should  be  given  by  the  Air 
Force  lo  restricting  future  bids  on  Logalr 
and   Quicktrains   to  modern   jet  equipment. 

Tho.se  arc  the  Air  Force  and  Navy 
domestic  procurement  operations. 

If  this  Is  found  to  be  impractical,  then 
at  least  jet  equipment  offered  at  a  competi- 
tive price  should  receive  preferential  con- 
sideration. 

Cost  was  a  consideration. 
On  the  last  page  of  the  report  it  is 
said: 

In  contracting  for  domestic  airlift  by  the 
military  departments,  preference  should  be 
given  to  modern  Jet  aircraft  whenever  and 
wherever    the    rates    are    competitive. 

There  has  been  not  one  word  of  testi- 
mony taken  before  my  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  since  this  report  was 
published.  The  Air  Force  went  to  bid 
with  its  procurement.  It  was  ready  to 
award  bids  to  these  small  firms  around 
the  country  with  piston  type  aircraft. 
Tliat  satisfied  Air  Force  requirements 
completely  until  we  determined  we 
wanted  to  review  this  matter  in  this 
bill. 

I  say  that  if  we  want  to  go  to  all 
jet  aircraft  and  want  to  spend  $10  mil- 
lion extra  a  year  for  this  kind  of  trans- 
jxjrtatlon  I  am  frankly  for  it,  but  let 
us  do  it  next  year. 

At  the  appropriate  time  I  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  this  section  to 
make  it  effective  1  year  hence.  I  would 
certainly  think  this  would  be  an  econ- 
omy vote  and  in  the  interests  of  small 
business  for  every  Member  of  the  House. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
California. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
resolution  in  order  to  permit  the  distin- 
guished Committee  on  Armed  Services 
to  proceed  to  explain  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  .say  at  the  outset 
that  I  shall  certainly  not  endeavor  to  en- 
gage in  any  detailed  discussion  or  ex- 
iDlanation  of  the  bill  because,  as  has  been 
indicated,  the  members  of  this  committee 
are  thoroughly  familiar  with  it  and  I  am 
sure  will  provide  an  adequate  explana- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  Members  of  the 
House. 

I  do  waiit  to  pay  the  Committee  on 
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Armed  Services  a  compliment.  I  believe 
that  the  report  which  has  been  prepared 
for  us  on  this  bill  is  one  o'  the  most  truly 
literary  I  have  seen  in  a  long  time.  The 
controversy  which  has  erupted  here  on 
the  floor  on  the  subject  of  military  air- 
lift should  not  be  permitted  to  obscure 
the  fact  that  we  are  meeting  in  a  new 
atmosphere,  an  ambiance  of  cooperation 
as  a  result  of  a  truly  synergistic  alliance 
between  the  committee  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

If  Members  do  not  believe  my  words, 
turn  to  page  5  of  the  report,  and  they 
will  find  that  as  a  iescription  of  the 
harmonious  relations  now  existing  be- 
tween the  new  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  committee,  for  which  we  are  all  truly 
thankful. 

I  would  also  point  cmt  that  this  is  not 
just  a  money  bill.  Eten  though  it  au- 
thorizes some  $21.6  billion,  it  also  in- 
cludes some  very  important  policy 
decisions  not  the  leafct  of  which  deals 
with  the  final  scrapping,  asl  under- 
stand it.  of  the  F-lllS,  the  TFX  plane, 
as  far  aa-  the  Navy  is  concerned. 

I  use  this  opportunity  to  express  the 
hope  that  perhaps  members  of  the  com- 
mittee in  their  discussion  of  this  subject 
this  afternoon  would  advise  those  of  us 
in  the  House  how  much  more  cost  will 
be  involved  in  each  aircraft  that  will 
be  produced  for  the  Air  Force.  I  seem 
to  remember  having  read  somewhere 
Just  this  week  the  actual  order  of  can- 
cellation has  now  been  issued  as  far  as 
any  Navy  aircraft  are  concerned.  As  a 
result,  the  unit  cost  will  go  up  very  con- 
siderably for  those  aircraft  that  will  be 
produced  for  the  Air  Force.  This  is  infor- 
mation that  the  House  would  be  inter- 
ested in  getting. 

Finally.  I  certainly  would  pay  my  sin- 
cere tribute  and  compliments  to  the 
committee  for  the  very  excellent  section 
of  their  report  beginning  at  page  42  and 
continuing  over  to  page  44  which  deals 
with  the  Soviet  submarine  menace.  Hav- 
ing the  privilege,  as  I  do.  of  serving  with 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  this  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  tMr.  Bates],  on  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and 
having  heard  on  more  than  one  occasion 
the  concern  that  Actniral  Rickover  has 
expressed  on  this  subject  of  a  growing 
Soviet  submarine  menace,  I  am  happy  to 
know  that  this  committee,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  of  the  House,  has 
not  been  taken  in  by  any  false  euphoria 
as  a  result  of  the  indications  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  that  they  are  interested  in 
talking  about  a  re<|uction  in  strategic 
delivery  systems  or  alitiballistic  missiles. 
We  welcome  that  development,  of 
course,  but  it  is  apparent  from  the  re- 
port that  the  committee  Is  concerned 
about  the  Soviet  submarine  threat  and 
are  not  only  concerned  but  have  taken 
the  steps  necessary  to  add  the  funds  that 
would  improve  our  capability  in  this  very 
ImfKjrtant  area. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
SisKl  in  congratulating  the  conmiittee 
on  the  report  that  they  have  prepared 
and  also  in  urging  the  adoption  of  this 
rule. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Yes.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
SisKJ  made  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
reasons  for  the  waiver  of  points  of  order 
on  this  bill.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man when  it  may  be  expected  we  are 
going  to  get  a  major  bill  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  on  which  points  of  order 
are  not  waived.  This  is  a  bill  calling  for 
more  than  $21  billion. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  If  I  may 
respond  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  it  is  true  that  there 
is  a  general  waiver  of  points  of  order 
against  the  bill.  However,  tliat  is  some- 
what misleading.  Perhaps  I  can  clear  it 
up  if  I  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that 
actually  the  waiver  is  necessary  only  be- 
cause of  the  general  provisions  contained 
in  title  IV.  which  begins  on  page  10  of 
the  bill. 

In  section  401  there  is  a  provision  pro- 
viding for  the  transfer  of  funds.  There- 
fore it  might  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  on  the  grounds  that  it  wsis  an 
appropriation  within  a  legislative  au- 
thorization bill. 

The  other  section  is  a  new  section 
which  was  added  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  which  would  not 
be  germane  to  the  Senate  bill.  Actually 
this  bill  we  are  working  on  today  is  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  committee 
substitute  for  the  Senate  bill.  Therefore, 
it  is  indivisible.  It  is  one  amendment. 

Therefore,  you  must  have  a  waiver  of 
points  of  order  against  the  entire  com- 
mittee substitute.  That  is  true,  but.  In 
effect,  as  I  have  pointed  out.  what  we  are 
doing  is  waiving  points  of  order  against 
these  two  sections  in  title  IV.  one  dealing 
with  the  transfer  of  funds  and  the  other 
dealing  with  a  section  wliich  relates  to 
obsolete  and  surplus  military  equipment, 
the  sale  to  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment and  firefighting  agencies.  Here  the 
sole  reason  for  requesting  the  waiver  is 
in  adding  that  section,  as  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  did;  they  were 
adding  a  section  to  the  Senate-passed 
bill  which  would  not  be  germane  under 
the  rules  of  this  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  whatever  the  reason 
or  reasons,  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to 
stop  this  shilly-shallying  through  the 
waiving  of  points  of  order.  Either  that  or 
abolish  the  rule  governing  points  of  or- 
der. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  only  yesterday  that 
we  completed  action  on  a  280-page  bill 
involving  uncounted  billions  of  dollars, 
on  which  all  points  of  order  were  waived. 
This  is  unconscionable. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  will  permit.  I  may 
be  able  to  clarify  this  situation.  I  think 
the  difiQculty  here  might  have  been 
cured  perhaps  if  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  had  introduced  a  clean 
bill.  But  it  was  in  the  Interest  of  time, 
the  fact  that  we  are  now,  hopefully, 
down  to  the  time  when  many  Members 
of  Congress  are  willing  for  the  Congress 
to  adjourn  sine  die  and  in  order  to  save 
the  time  of  introducing  and  drawing  up 


a  clean  bill,  it  merely  seemed  to  be  the 
proper  approach  to  take  in  view  of  the 
circumstances.  There  are  some  exigen- 
cies in  this  particular  situation  and  I 
refer  particularly  to  the  time  involved 
to  justify  the  decision  which  the  com- 
mittee made  to  adopt  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  and  then  seek  a  waiver  of 
points  of  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman is  right,  that  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment is  near.  As  for  myself.  I  hope  for 
the  best,  and  fear  the  worst. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Legcett]. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  is  being  asked  to  vote  on  an  au- 
thorization to  fund  a  defensive  missile 
program. 

This  is  the  most  expensive  program 
ever  conceived  by  man  which  I  feel  de- 
serves more  than  just  a  paragraph  in 
the  repKjrt  of  our  committee. 

First,  the  antl-ballistic-mlsslle  pro- 
gram flies  directly  in  the  face  of  the 
most  important  and  delicate  diplomatic 
negotiations  since  the  test  ban  treaty. 
We  are  today  being  asked  to  fund  a  pro- 
gram which  the  President  just  last  week 
proposed  to  stop. 

The  threat  of  a  nuclear  exchange  has 
l)een  escalating  ever  since  the  two  major 
powers  became  capable  of  a  nuclear  ex- 
change. Now  at  the  precise  time  tlrnt  this 
tide  of  escalation  may  recede  we  are 
about  to  embark  upon  the  next  step  pro- 
gram to  continue  the  escalation  to  nu- 
clear war. 

The  proponents  of  the  ABM  system, 
however,  claim  that  deployment  of  the 
Sentinel  system  will  give  the  United 
States  a  stronger  bargaining  position  in 
the  deescalatlon  negotiations.  This  argu- 
ment Is  fallacious.  How  can  we  expect 
serious  talks  to  develop  when  we  an- 
nounce in  advance  that  we  are  stacking 
tlie  deck. 

If  the  Sentinel  system  is  a  credible 
defense  as  the  proponents  believe,  then 
its  existence  as  a  program  In  research 
and  development  will  exert  sufficient  In- 
fluence on  the  proposed  talks  without 
building  the  hardware.  If  the  Sentinel 
system  is  not  credible,  as  I  believe  it  is 
not.  it  will  not  only  be  useless  as  a  bar- 
gaining point  if  deployed,  but  rather  will 
give  clear  Indication  of  our  lack  of  se- 
rious piupose. 

Continued  research  on  ABM  systems 
will  certainly  protect  our  interests.  De- 
ployment at  this  time  will  not.  Contin- 
ued research  will  indicate  to  all  parties 
that  we  intend  to  strengthen  our  nu- 
clear deterrent  in  a  meaningful  and  in- 
telligent way  without  jeopardizing  the 
chances  of  successful  talks  in  advance. 
In  the  amendments  that  I  propose  to 
offer  to  the  bill  there  is  retained  $100 
million  for  research  and  development  of 
this  system. 

Second.  It  Is  senseless  to  embark  on  a 
program  when  there  Is  clear  evidence 
that  the  system  is  not  technically  feasi- 
ble at  this  time  and  In  all  probability 
will  not  be  feasible  in  the  future. 
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The  original  proposal  for  the  Sentinel 
ABM  system  envisaged  a  "moderate" 
$3  "2  billion  outlay  to  protect  against  a 
primitive  Chinese  missile  attack.  Thla 
"moderate"  $3V'2  billion  Is  now  estimated 
to  be  at  least  a  "modest"  $6  billion  at  the 
present  time.  By  1975.  the  target  date 
for  full  deployment,  the  system  will  have 
cost  $15  billion. 

It  will  be  no  good  against  a  fractional 
orbital  ballistic  system,  or  a  southern 
orbital  ballistic  system,  or  a  multiple  in- 
dependent reenti-y  system,  or  a  group  of 
multiple  independent  reentry  i-ockets.  or 
against  a  submarine  close-range  missile. 
And  we  heard  the  Stanford  i-eport 
here  over  the  weekend  that  said  that 
they  fully  expected  by  1975  that  the 
Chinese  would  have  a  dlesel  submarine 
ballistic  missile  capability  against  which 
this  system  will  not  do  any  good. 

The  yearly  upkeep  of  this  system  will 
cost  at  least  $1  billion.  This,  mind  you, 
is  the  very  basic  cost  and  I  need  not 
remind  anyone  in  this  Chamber  that  the 
basic  estimated  cost  can  be  easily  ex- 
ceeded in  geometric  proportions  before 
the  first  missile  site  is  ix)sitioned.  I 
might  point  out  that  these  costs  do  not 
include  extras  or  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  hundreds  of  sites  around  the 
country  and  pay  for  the  thousands  of 
military  personnel. 

It  might  be  instructive  to  ask  at  this 
point.  What  we  will  get  for  our  $15  bil- 
lion? The  answer  Is  nothing  if  we  are 
lucky  and  an  expensive  arms  race  if  we 
are  not  lucky. 

The  advocates  of  the  Chinese -oriented 
ABM  system  claim  protection  against  a 
primitive  Chinese  missile  attack.  By 
primitive  they  mean  an  attack  by  mis- 
siles in  conventional  orbit,  with  no  pene- 
tration aids.  They  also  mean  an  attack 
with  a  limited  number  of  missiles. 

Why  any  country  would  launch  a  lim- 
ited attack  against  the  United  SUtes 
with  the  knowledge  that  retaliation 
would  be  swift  and  complete  devastation 
beyond  any  comprehension  is  incon- 
ceivable. Why  is  this  system  of  retalia- 
tion good  as  to  the  Soviet  TJnion  but  not 
effective  as  to  China?  See  page  9009. 
But  assuming  that  such  an  attack  may 
be  launched,  what  are  the  chances  of  a 
successful  defense? 

If  20  simple  Chinese  missiles  are 
laimched  against  a  target  defended  by 
50  Spartan  ABM's  there  is  an  81  percent 
probability  of  successful  defense. 

However,  again  I  must  stress  that  this 
statistical  analysis  predicates  only  a  very 
primitive  Chinese  attack.  If  penetration 
aids  such  as  multiple  reentry  vehicles 
are  used  the  Sentinel  system  will  be  use- 
less. If  multiple  independently  guided 
reentry  vehicles  are  employed  the  Sen- 
tinel system  will  be  useless.  If  decoys  are 
employed  the  Sentinel  system  will  be 
useless.  If  low-flying  missiles — fractional 
orbital  missiles — are  employed  the  Sen- 
tinel system  will  be  useless. 

There  is  a  theoretical  possibility  of 
100-percent  success  against  a  simple 
Chinese  attack.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished by  massive  escalation  of  the  Sen- 
tinel program  But  I  for  one  will  not  ad- 
vocate a  Spartan  in  every  garage  and 
two  Sprints  in  every  pot,  and  that  gen- 
tlemen is  what  will  be  necessary. 
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An  excellent  statement  on  the  scien- 
tific deficiency  of  the  proposed  "thin" 
Chinese  oriented  ABM  was  presented  by 
Hans  Bethe  and  Richard  L.  Garwin  in 
the  March  1968  issue  of  Scientific 
American. 

I  include  the  article  at  this  point: 
Anti-Ballistic-Missile    Systems 
(By  Richard  L.  Oarwln  and  Hans  A.  Bethe) 
Last  September,  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara    announced     that    the    U.S.    would 
build  "a  relatively  Ught  and  reliable  Chinese- 
oriented  ABM  system."  With  this  statement 
he   apparently   ended   a   long   and   complex 
debate  on  the  merits  of  any  kind  of  antl- 
balllstlc-mlsslle  system  in   an   age  of  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  carrying  multi- 
megaton   thermonuclear  warheads.  Secretary 
McNamara  added  that  the  U.S.  would  •begin 
actual  production  of  such  a  system  at   the 
end  of  this  year,"  meaning  the  end  of  1967. 
As  two  physicists  who  have  been  concerned 
for   many   years   with   the   development   and 
deplovment  of  modern  nuclear  weapons  we 
wish   to  offer  some  comments  on   this  im- 
portant matter.  On  examining  the  capabili- 
ties  of  ABM    systems  of  various  types,  and 
on  considering  the  stratagems  available  to  a 
determined  enemy  who  sought  to  nullify  the 
effectiveness  of  such  a  system,  we  have  come 
to   the   conclusion   that   the   "light"    system 
described    by  Secretary  McNamara  will  add 
little.    If    anything,    to    the    InCuencee    th.at 
should    retrain    China   indefinitely    from   an 
attack  on  the  U.S.  First  among  these  factors 
is   China's   certain    knowledge   that,    in   Mc- 
Namara's   words,    "we   have    the   power    not 
only  to  destroy  completely  her  entire  nuclear 
offensive  forces  but  to  devastate  her  society 
as  well." 

An  even  more  pertinent  argument  against 
the  proposed  ABM  system.  In  our  view,  is 
that  it  will  nourish  the  Illusion  th.at  in  ef- 
fective defense  against  ballistic  missiles  Is 
possible  and  will  lead  almost  Inevitably  to 
demands  that  the  light  system,  the  estimated 
cost  of  which  "exceeds  $5  billion,  be  expanded 
Into  a  heavy  svstem  that  could  cost  upward 
oi  $40  biUion.'The  folly  of  undertaking  to 
build  such  a  svstem  was  vigorously  stated 
by  Secretary  McNamara.  "It  is  important  to 
understand!"  he  said,  "that  none  of  the 
I  ABM  I  systems  at  the  present  or  foreseeable 
state  of  the  art  would  provide  an  impen- 
etrable shield  over  the  United  States  ...  Let 
me  make  It  very  clear  that  the  [cost)  in 
itself  is  not  the  problem:  the  penetrabUlty 
of  the  proposed  shield  is  the  problem." 

In  our  view  the  penetrability  of  the  light, 
Chinese-oriented  shield  is  also  a  problem. 
It  does  not  seem  credible  to  us  that,  even  if 
the  Chinese  succumbed  to  the  "Insane  and 
suicidal"  impulse  to  launch  a  nuclear  at- 
tack on  the  U.S.  within  the  next  decade,  they 
would  also  be  foolUh  enough  to  have  built 
complex  and  expensive  missiles  and  nuclear 
warheads  peculiarly  vulnerable  to  the  light 
ABM  system  now  presiunably  under  construc- 
tion (a  system  whose  characteristics  and 
capabilities  have  been  well  publicized  1.  In 
the  area  of  strategic  weapons  a  common  un- 
derstanding of  the  major  elements  and  tech- 
nical possibilities  is  essential  to  an  infonwed 
and  reasoned  choice  by  the  people,  through 
their  government,  of  a  proper  course  of  ac- 
tion. In  this  article  we  shall  outline  in  gen- 
eral terms,  using  nonsecret  information,  the 
techniques  an  enemy  could  employ  at  no 
great  cost  to  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  an 
ABM  sjTstem  even  more  elaborate  than  the 
one  the  Chinese  will  face.  First,  however,  let 
us  describe  that  system. 

Known  as  the  Sentinel  system.  It  will 
provide  for  long-range  Interception  by  Spar- 
tan antimissile  missiles  and  short -raage  in- 
terception by  Sprint  antlmlssUe  missiles. 
Both  types  of  missile  will  be  armed  with 
thermonuclear  warheads  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying    or    Inactivating    the    attacker's 


thermonuclear  weapons,  which  will  be  borne 
through  the  atmosphere  and  to  their  tar- 
gets by  reentry  vehicles  (RVs).  The  Spw- 
tan  missiles,  whose  range  Is  a  few  hundjpd 
kilometers,  will  be  flred  when  an  attacker's 
reentry  vehicles  are  first  detected  rising  above 
the  horizon  by  perimeter  acquisition  radar 

IPARI. 

If  the  attacker  is  using  his  available  pro- 
pulsion to  deliver  maximum  payload.  his  re- 
entry vehicles  will  follow  a  normal  minimum- 
energy  trajectory,  and  they  will  first  be 
sighted  by  one  of  the  PAR's  when  they  are 
about  4,000  kilometers,  or  about  10  minutes, 
away  \scc  illustration  on  payc  2C\.  If  the  at- 
tacker chooses  to  launch  hls_  rockets  with 
less  than  maximum  payload.  he'can  put  them 
either  In  a  lofted  trajectory  or  in  a  depressed 
one.  The  lofted  trajectory  has  certain  ad- 
vantages apainst  a  terminal  defense  system. 
The  most  extreme  example  of  a  depressed 
tralectory  Is  the  path  followed  by  a  low- 
orbit  satellite.  On  such  a  trajectory  a  re- 
entry vehicle  could  remain  below  an  altitude 
of  160  kilometers  and  would  not  be  visible 
10  the  horizon -search  radar  until  It  was  some 
1.400  kllomelers,  or  about  three  minutes, 
away.  This  Is  FOBS:  the  fractlonal-orblt 
bombardment  svstem,  which  allows  Inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  to  deliver  per- 
haps 50  to  75  percent  of  their  normal  pay- 
load. 

In  the  Sentinel   system  Spartans   will   be 
launched  when  PAR  has  sighted  an  Incoming 
missile,  they  will  be  capable  of  InU-rccptlng 
the  missile  at  a  distance  of  several  hundred 
kilometers.  To  provide  a  light  shield  for  the 
entire  US.   about  half  a  dozen  PAR  units 
will  be  deployed  along  the  northern  border 
of  the  country-  to  detect  missiles  approaching 
from  the  general  direction  of  the  North  Pole 
Iscc  illustration  at  left].  Each  PAR  will  be 
linked  to  several  "farms"  of  long-range  Spar- 
tan missiles,  which  can  be  hundreds  of  kil- 
ometers awav.  Next  to  each  Spartan  farm  will 
be  a  farm  of  Sprint  missiles  together  with 
mlsslle-slte   radar    (MSR),    whose    function 
Is  to  help  guide  both  the  Spartans  and  the 
Ehorter-range   Sprints   to   their   targets.  The 
task   of   the   Sprints   is   to   provide   terminal 
protection  for  the  Important  Spartans  and 
MSR's    The  PAR'S  will  also  be  protected  by 
Sprints  and  thus  will  require  MSR's  nearby. 
Whereas  the  Spartans  are  expected  to  in- 
tercept an  enemv  missile  well  above  the  upper 
atmosphere,  the  Sprints  are  designed  to  be 
effective  within  the  atmosphere,  at  altitudes 
below  35  kilometers.  The  explosion  of  an  ABM 
missile's  thermonuclear  warhead  will  produce 
a  huge  flux  of  X  ravs.  neutrons  and  other 
particles,  and  within  the  atmosphere  a  pow- 
erful  blast  wave  as  well.  We  shall  describe 
later  how  X  rays,  particles  and  blast  can  in- 
capacitate a  reentry  vehicle. 

Before  we  consider  in  detail  the  caj>abUi- 
tles  pnd  limitations  of  ABM  systems,  one  of 
us    ( Garwin  1     will    briefly    .■summarize    the 
present   strategic   position   of    the   U.S.   The 
primary  fact  Is  that  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
can  annihilate  each  other  as  viable  civiliza- 
tions within  a  day  and  perhaps  within  an 
hour    Each  can  at  will   intllct  on  the  other 
more  than  120  million  immediate  deaths,  to 
which   must   be   added   deaths   that   will   be 
catised  bv  fire,  fallout,  disease  and  starvation. 
In  addition  more    ban  75  percent  of  the  pro- 
ductive capacity   of  each   country  would   be 
destroyed,  regardless  of  who  strikes  first.  At 
present,  therefore,  each  of  the  two  countries 
lias   an  assured   destruction   capabilily   with 
respect  to  the  other.  It  is  tisuaJly  assumed 
that  a  nation  faced  with  the  assured  destruc- 
tion of  30  percent  of  its  population  and  pro- 
ductive  capacity   will   be   deterred   from  de- 
stroying   another    nation,    no    matter    how 
serious  the  grievance.  Assured  destruction  Is 
therefore  not  a  very  flexible  poUttcal  or  mili- 
tary tool.  It  serves  only  to  preserve  a  nation 
from    complete    destruction.    More    conven- 
tional military  forces  are  needed  to  fill  the 
more  conventional  mliltary  role. 
.■Assured  destruction  was  not  possible  tmtU 
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the  advent  of  thermonvlclear  weapons  In  the 
middle  1950'3.  At  first,  frhen  one  had  to  de- 
pend on  aircraft  to  deliver  such  weapons,  de- 
struction was  not  really  ivssured  because  a 
strategic  air  force  Is  subject  to  surprise  at- 
tack, to  problems  of  command  and  control 
and  to  attrition  by  the  air  defenses  of 
the  other  side.  All  of  thi^  was  changed  by  the 
development  of  the  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  and  also,  althoukh  to  a  lesser  extent, 
by  modifications  of  our  B-52  force  that  would 
enable  It  to  penetrate  enemy  defenses  .it  low 
altitude.  There  Is  no  cjoubt  today  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S 
assured  destruction. 

The  U.S.  has  1,000 
hardened  "silos"  and  5 

missiles.  In  addition  welhave  G56  Polaris  mis- 
siles  in  41   submarines  land   nearly  700  long 
range  bombers.  The  M|nutenipn  alone  could 
survive  a  surprise  attack  and  achieve  assured 
destruction  of  the  attaoker.  In  his  recent  an 
nual   report   the   Secretary   of   Defense   estl 
mated  that  as  of  October,   1967,   the  U.S.S.R 
had  some  720  lntercon«nental  ballistic  mis 
slles,  about  30  submarine-launched  ballistic 
missiles   (excluding  mnjny   that  are  airborne 
rather    than   ballistic* 
range  bOTnbers.  This   f 
destruction  of  the  US 

Secretary  McNamaralhas  al^o  stated  that 
U.S.  forces  can  deliver  more  than  2,000  ther- 
monuclear   weapons    with    an    average    yield 


lave  achieved  mutual 

iiutem^m  missiles  In 
murh  larger  Titan  II 


nd   about    155    long- 
rce   provides   assured 


of   one   megaton,   and 
such   weapons  would 
destruction  of  a  third 
latlon  and  three-fourti 
U.S.S.R.  would  need  soi 


that  fewer  than  400 
needed  for  assured 
the  U.S.S.R.'s  popu- 
of  Us  industry.  The 

kewhat  fewer  weapons 


to  achieve  the  same  refults  ag.ilnst  the  U.S. 
It  Is  worth  remembering  that  Intercon- 
tinental missiles  and  jnuclear  weajxins  are 
not  the  only  means  of  n>ass  destruction.  They 
are,  however,  among  the  most  reliable,  as 
they  were  even  when  tlley  were  first  made  In 
the  1940's  and  1950's,  One  might  build  a 
strategic  force  somewhat  differently  today, 
but  the  U.S.  and  the  U  S.S.R.  have  no  Incen- 
tive for  doing  so.  In  fa  :t,  the  chief  virtue  of 
assured  destruction  m;  y  be  that  It  removes 
the  need  tx5  race — thi  re  is  no  reward  for 
getting  ahead.  One  rei  lly  should  not  worry 
too  much  about  new  means  lor  delivering 
nuclear  weapons  (sucii  as  bombs  in  orbit 
or  fractlonal-orblt  systems)  or  about  ad- 
vances In  chemical  or  biological  warfare.  A 
single  thermonuclear  assured-destruction 
force  can  deter  such  novel  kinds  of  attack 
as  well. 

Now,  as  Secretary  Mi  ;Namara  stated  In  his 
September  speech,  <  lu-  defense  experts 
reckoned  conservativel  /  six  to  10  years  ago. 
when  our  present  strangle- force  levels  were 
planned.  The  result  lii  that  we  have  right 
now  noany  more  missiles  than  we  need  for 
assured  destruction  ol  the  U.S.S.R.  If  war 
comes,  therefore,  the  t  .S.  will  use  the  excess 
force  in  a  "damage-limiting"  role,  which 
means  firing  the  excesi  at  those  elements  of 
the  Russian  strategic  force  that  would  do 
the  most  damage  to  he  U.S.  Inasmuch  as 
the  U.S.S.R.  has  achlived  the  level  of  as- 
sured destruction,  tils  action  will  not 
preserve  the  U.S.,  but  It  should  reduce  the 
damage,  perhaps  sparing  a  small  city  here 
or  there  or  reducing  souewhat  the  forces  the 
U.S.S.R.  can  use  against  our  allies.  To  the 
extent  that  this  dama  ;e-Hmiting  use  of  our 
forces  reduces  the  (famage  done  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  It  may  slightlt  reduce  the  deterrent 
effect  resulting  from  ;  ssured  destruction.  It 
must  be  clear  that  or  ly  surplus  forces  will 
be  used  In  this  way.  I'  should  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  exact  1  Jvel  of  casualties  and 
industrial  damage  req  lired  to  destroy  a  na- 
tion as  a  viable  society  has  been  the  subject 
of  surprisingly  little  research  or  even  argu- 
ment. 

One  can  conceive  o  three  threats  to  the 
present  rather  comforting  situation  of  mu- 
tual assured  destruction.  The  first  would  be 
an  effective  counterforce  system :  a  system 
that  would  enable  thei  U.S.  (or  the  U.S.S.R.) 


to  incapacitate  the  other  sides  strategic 
forces  before  they  could  be  used  The  second 
would  be  an  effective  balllBtlc-misslle  de- 
fense combined  with  an  effective  antiaircraft 
system.  The  third  would  be  a  transition  from 
a  bipolar  world.  In  which  the  US.  and  the 
USSR,  alone  possess  overwhelming  power, 
to  a  multipolar  world  Including,  for  In- 
stance. China.  Such  threats  are  of  course 
more  worrisome  in  combination  than  indl- 
vldunlly. 

American  and  Russian  defense  planners 
are  constantly  evaluating  less-than-perfect 
intelligence  to  see  If  any  or  all  of  these 
threats  are  developing.  For  purposes  of  dis- 
cussion let  us  ask  what  responses  a  White 
side  might  make  to  various  moves  made  by 
a  Black  side.  Assume  that  Black  has  threat- 
ened tci  negate  Whites  capability  of  .issured 
destruction  by  doing  one  of  the  following 
things:  (11  It  has  procured  more  Intercon- 
tinenUl  missiles,  (2)  it  has  installed  some 
missile  defense  or  (3)  it  has  built  up  a  large 
operational  force  of  missiles  each  of  which 
can  attack  several  Uargets,  using  "multiple 
independently  targetable  reentry  vehicles" 
(MIRV's). 

White's  goal  is  to  maintain  assured  destruc- 
tion. He  is  now  worried  that  Black  may  Ije 
able  to  reduce  to  a  dangerous  level  the  num- 
ber of  White  warheads  that  will  reach  their 
target.  White's  simplest  response  to  all  three 
threats — but  not  necessarily  the  most  effec- 
tive or  the  cheapest — is  to  provide  himself 
with  more  launch  vehicles.  In  addition,  in  or- 
der to  meet  the  first  and  third  threats  White 
will  try  to  make  his  launchers  more  difficult 
to  destroy  by  one  or  more  of  the  following 
means:  by  making  them  mobile  (for  exam- 
ple by  placing  them  in  submarines  or  on 
railroad  cars),  by  fiu-ther  hardening  their 
permanent  sites  or  by  defending  them  with 
an  ABM  system. 

Another  possibility  that  is  less  often  dis- 
cussed would  be  for  White  to  arrange  to  lire 
the  bulk  of  his  warheads  on  'evaluation  of 
threat.'  In  other  words.  White  could  fire  his 
land-based  ballistic  missiles  when  some  frac- 
tion of  them  h:id  already  been  destroyed  by 
enemy  warheads,  or  when  an  overwhelming 
attack  is  about  to  destroy  them.  To  imple- 
ment such  a  capability  responsibly  requires 
excellent  communications,  and  the  decision 
to  fire  would  have  to  be  made  within  min- 
utes, leading  to  the  execution  of  a  prear- 
ranged firing  plan.  As  a  complete  alternative 
to  hardening  and  mobility,  this  flre-now-or- 
never  capability  would  lead  to  tension  and 
even,  in  the  event  of  an  accident,  to  catas- 
trophe. Still,  as  a  supplemental  capability 
to  ease  fears  of  effective  counterforce  action, 
it  may  have  some  merit. 

White's  response  to  the  second  threat — an 
increase  in  Black's  ABM  defenses — might  be 
limited  to  deploying  more  launchers,  with 
the  simple  goal  of  saturating  and  exliuusting 
Blacks  defenses.  But  White  would  also  want 
to  consider  the  cost  and  effectiveness  of  the 
following:  penetration  aids,  concentrating  on 
undefended  or  lightly  defended  targets,  ma- 
neuvering reentry  vehicles  or  multiple  reen- 
try vehicles.  The  last  refers  to  several  reentry 
vehicles  carried  by  the  same  missile;  the  de- 
fense would  have  to  destroy  all  of  them  to 
avoid  damage.  Finally,  White  could  reopen 
the  question  of  whether  he  should  seek  as- 
sured destruction  solely  by  means  of  missiles. 
For  exiunple,  he  might  reexamine  the  effec- 
tiveness of  low-altitude  bombers  or  he  might 
turn  his  attention  to  chemical  or  biological 
weapons.  It  does  not  much  matter  how  as- 
sured destruction  is  achieved.  The  Important 
thing,  as  Secretary  McNamara  has  empha- 
sized, is  that  the  other  side  find  it  credible. 
("The  point  is  that  a  potential  aggressor 
must  himself  believe  that  our  assured  de- 
struction capability  is  in  fact  actual,  and 
that  our  will  to  use  it  in  retaliation  to  an 
attack  is  in  fact  unwavering. ") 

It  is  clear  that  White  has  many  options, 
and  that  he  will  choose  those  that  are  most 


reliable  or  those  that  are  cheapest  for  a  given 
level  of  assured  destruction.  Although  rela- 
tive costs  do  depend  on  the  level  of  destruc- 
tion required,  the  Important  technical  con- 
clusion Is  that  for  conventional  levels  of 
assured  destruction  It  is  considerably  cheaper 
for  White  to  provide  more  offensive  capabil- 
ity than  It  Is  for  Black  to  defend  his  people 
and  Industry  .against  a  concerted  strike. 

.'Vs  an  aside.  It  might  be  mentioned  that 
scientists  newly  engaged  in  the  evaluation  of 
nillltary  systems  often  have  trouble  grasping 
that  large  systems  of  the  type  created  by  or 
for  the  military  are  divided  quite  rigidly  Into 
several  chronological  stages,  namely,  in  re- 
verse order:  operation,  deployment,  develop- 
ment and  rese.arch.  An  operational  system  Is 
not  threatened  by  a  system  that  is  still  in 
development;  the  threat  is  not  real  until  the 
new  system  is  in  fact  deployed,  shaken  down 
and  fiilly  operative.  Tills  is  particularly  true 
for  an  ABM  system,  which  is  obliged  to  op- 
erate against  large  numbers  of  relatively  in- 
dependent intercontinental  ballistic  missiles. 
It  is  equally  true,  however,  for  counterforce 
reentry  vehicles,  which  can  be  ignored  unless 
they  lU-e  built  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 
The  same  goes  for  MIRV's,  a  development  of 
the  multiple  reentry  vehicle  in  which  each 
reentry  vehicle  is  independently  directed  to  a 
separate  target.  One  mtist  distinguish  clearly 
between  the  possibility  of  development  and 
the  development  itself,  and  similarly  t>etween 
development  and  actual  operation  One  must 
refrain  from  attributing  to  a  specific  defens% 
system,  such  as  Sentinel,  those  capabilities 
that  might  be  obtained  by  further  develop- 
ment of  a  different  system. 

It  follows  that  the  Sentinel  light  ABM  sys- 
tem, to  be  built  now  and  to  be  operational  in 
the  early  1970's  against  a  possible  Chinese 
intercontinental  ballistlc-mlsslle  threat,  will 
have  to  reckon  with  a  missile  force  unlike 
either  the  Russian  or  the  .'American  force, 
both  of  which  were,  after  all.  built  when 
there  was  no  ballistic  missile  defense.  The 
Chinese  will  probably  build  even  their  first 
operational  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
so  that  they  will  have  a  chance  to  penetrate. 
Moreover,  we  believe  it  is  well  within  China's 
capabilities  to  do  a  good  job  at  this  without 
intensive  testing  or  tremendous  sacrifice  in 
payload. 

Temporarily  leaving  aside  penetration  aids, 
there  are  two  pure  strategies  for  attack 
against  a  ballistic-missile  defense.  The  first 
is  an  all-warhead  attack  in  which  one  uses 
large  booster  rockets  to  transport  many  small 
(that  is.  fractional-megaton)  warheads. 
These  warheads  are  separated  at  some  In- 
stant between  the  time  the  missile  leaves  the 
atmosphere  and  the  time  of  reentry.  The 
warheads  from  one  missile  can  all  be  directed 
against  the  same  large  target  (such  as  a 
city » ,  these  multiply  reentry  vehicles 
(MRV's)  are  purely  a  penetration  aid.  Alter- 
natively each  of  the  reentry  vehicles  can  be 
given  an  "Independent  boost  to  a  different 
target,  thus  making  them  into  MIRV's.  MIRV 
Is  not  a  penetration  aid  but  is  rather  a  coun- 
terforce weapon.  If  each  of  the  reentry  vehi- 
cles has  very  high  accuracy,  then  it  is 
conceivable  that  each  of  them  may  destroy 
an  enemy  missile  silo.  Tlie  Titan  II  liquid- 
fuel  rocket,  designed  more  than  10  years  ago, 
could  carry  20  or  more  thermonuclear  weap- 
ons. If  these  were  employed  simply  as  MRV's, 
the  54  Titans  could  provide  more  than  1.000 
reentry  vehicles  for  the  defense  to  deal  with. 
Since  the  Spjutan  interceptors  will  each 
cost  $1  million  to  .$2  million.  Including  their 
tliermonuclear  warheads,  it  Is  reasonable  to 
believe  thermonuclear  warheads  can  be  deliv- 
ered for  less  than  it  will  cost  the  defender 
to  intercept  them.  The  attacker  can  make  a 
further  relative  saving  by  concentrating  his 
strike  so  that  most  of  the  Interceptors,  all 
bought  and  paid  for,  have  nothing  to  shoot 
at.  This  is  a  high-reliability  penetration 
strategy  open  to  any  country  that  can  afford 
to  spend  a  reasonable  fraction  of  the  amount 
its  opponent  can  spend  for  defense. 
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Tlie  second  pure  strategy  for  attack  against 
an  ABM  defense  is  to  precede  the  actual  at- 
tack with  an  aU-decoy  attack  or  to  mix  real 
warheads  with  decoys.  This  can  be  achieved 
rather  cheaply  by  firing  large  rockets  from 
unhardened  sites  to  send  light,  ungtilded  de- 
coys more  or  less  in  the  direction  of  plausible 
city  targets.  If  the  ABM  defense  is  an  area 
defense  like  the  Sentinel  system,  It  must  fire 
against  these  threatening  objects  at  very  long 
range  before  they  reenter  the  atmosphere, 
where  because  of  their  lightness  they  would 
behave  differently  from  real  warheads.  Sev- 
eral hundred  to  several  thou&.vnd  such  decoys 
launched  by  a  few  large  vehicles  could  readily 
exhaust  a  Sentinel-like  system.  Tlie  attack 
with  real  warheads  would  then  follow. 

Tlie  key  point  is  that  since  the  putative 
Chinese  intercontinental  b.allistlc-mlssile 
force  is  still  in  the  early  research  and  devel- 
opment stage  it  can  and  will  be  designed  to 
deal  with  the  Sentinel  system,  whose  inter- 
ceptors and  sensors  are  nearlng  production 
and  are  rather  well  publicized.  It  is  much 
easier  to  design  a  nrUsslle  force  to  counter  a 
defense  that  is  already  being  deployed  than 
to  design  one  for  any  of  the  possible  defense 
systems  that  might  or  might  not  be  deployed 
sometime  in  the  future. 

One  of  us  (Bethe)  wUl  now  describe  (1) 
the  physical  mechanisms  by  whlcJi  an  ABM 
missile  can  destroy  or  damage  an  incoming 
warhead  and  (2)  some  of  the  penetration 
aids  available  to  an  attecker  who  is  deter- 
mined to  have  his  warheads  reach  their 
targets. 

Much  study  has  been  given  to  the  possi- 
bility of  using  conventional  explosives  rather 
than  a  thermonuclear  explosive  in  the  war- 
head of  a  defense  missile.  The  answer  Is  that 
the  "kill"  radius  of  a  conventional  explosive 
U  much  too  small  to  be  practical  in  a  likely 
tactical  engagement.  We  shall  consider  here 
only  the  more  Important  effects  of  the  defen- 
sive thermonuclear  weapons,  the  emission  of 
neutrons,  the  emission  of  X-rays  and.  when 
the  weapon  is  exploded  in  the  atmosphere, 
blast.  ^     ^ 

Neutrons  have  the  ability  to  penetrate 
matter  of  any  kind.  Those  released  by  defen- 
sive weapons  could  penetrate  the  heat  shield 
and  outer  Jackets  of  an  offensive  warhead 
and  enter  the  fissile  material  itself,  causing 
the  atoms  to  fission  and  generating  large 
amounts  of  heat.  U  sufficient  heat  is  gener- 
ated, the  fissUe  material  will  melt  and  lose 
its  carefully  designed  shape.  Thereafter  it 
can  no  longer  be  detonated. 

The  kill  radixis  for  neutrons  depends  on 
the  design  of  the  offensive  weapon  .-uid  the 
yield  or  energy  release,  of  the  defensive 
weapon.  The  miss  distance,  or  distance  of 
closest  approach  between  the  defensive  and 
the  offensive  missiles,  can  be  made  small 
enough  to  achieve  a  kill  by  the  neutron 
mechanism.  TlUs  is  particuUirly  true  if  the 
defensive  missile  and  radar  have  liigh  per- 
formance and  the  intercepUon  is  made  no 
more  than  a  few  tens  of  kilometers  from  the 
ABM  launch  site.  The  neutron  kiU  mech- 
anism Is  therefore  practical  for  the  short- 
range  defense  of  a  city  or  other  important 
target  It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  yield 
of  the  defensive  warhead  be  kept  low  to  mini- 
mize the  effects  of  blast  and  heat  on  the  city 
being  defended. 

The  attacker  can.  of  course,  attempt  to 
shield  the  fissile  material  in  the  offensive  war- 
head from  neutron  damage,  but  the  mass  of 
shielding  needed  Is  substantial.  Witness  the 
massive  shield  required  to  keep  neutrons 
from  escaping  from  nuclear  reactors.  The 
size  of  the  reentry  vehicle  will  enable  the 
defense  to  make  a  rough  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  shielding  that  can  be  carried  and 
thus  to  estimate  the  intensity  of  neutrons 
required  to  melt  the  warhead's  fissile 
material. 

Let  us  consider  next  the  effect  of  X  rays. 
These  rays  carry  off  most  of  the  energy 
emitted  by  nuclear  weapons,  especially  those 
In   the   megaton   range.   IX   siifflcient   X-ray 


energy  falls  on  a  reentry  vehicle.  It  will  cause 
the  surface  layer  of  the  vehicle's  heat  shield 
to  evaporate.  This  in  Itself  may  not  be  too 
damaging,  but  the  vapor  leaves  the  surface 
at  high  velocity  in  a  very  brief  time  and  the 
recoil  sets  up  a  powerful  shock  wave  in  the 
heat  shield.  The  sliock  may  destroy  the  heat 
shield  material  or  the  underlying  structure. 
X  rays  are  particularly  effective  above  the 
upper  atmosphere,  where  they  can  travel  to 
their  target  without  being  absorbed  by  air 
molecules.  The  defense  can  therefore  use 
megaton  weapons  without  endangering  the 
population  below;  it  is  protected  by  the 
intervening  atmosphere.  The  kill  radius  can 
then  be  many  kilometers.  Tills  reduces  the 
accuracy  required  of  the  defensive  missile 
and  allows  successful  interception  at  ranges 
of  hundreds  of  kilometers  from  the  ABM 
launch  site.  Thus  X  rays  make  possible  an 
area  defense  and  provide  the  key  to  the 
Sentinel  system. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reentry  vehicle 
can  be  hardened  against  X-ray  damage  to  a 
considerable  extent.  And  in  general  the  de- 
fender will  not  know  if  the  vehicle  has  been 
damaged  until  it  reenters  the  atmosphere. 
If  It  has  been  severely  damaged,  it  may  break 
up  or  bum  up.  If  this  does  not  happen,  how- 
ever the  defender  is  helpless  unless  he  has 
also'  constructed  an  effective  terminal,  or 
short-range,  defense  system. 

The  third  kill  mechanism— blast — can  op- 
erate only  in  the  atmosphere  .md  requires 
little  comment.  Ordinarily  when  an  offensive 
warhead  reenters  the  atmosphere  it  is  de- 
celerated by  a  force  that,  at  maximum,  is  on 
the  order  of  100  g.  (One  g  is  the  acceleration 
due  to  the  earth's  gravity.)  The  Increased 
atmospheric  density  reached  within  a  shock 
wave  from  a  nuclear  explosion  in  air  can 
produce  a  deceleration  several  times  greater. 
But  Just  as  one  can  shield  against  neutrons 
and  X  rays  one  can  shield  against  blast  by 
designing  the  reentry  vehicle  to  have  great 
structural  strength.  Moreover,  the  defense, 
not  knowing  the  detailed  design  of  the 
reentry  vehicle,  has  little  way  of  knowing  if 
it  has  destroyed  a  given  vehicle  by  blast 
until   the   warhead   either   goes   off   or   falls 

to  do  so.  ,  ^  .     tfc^ 

The  main  difficulty  for  the  defense  is  the 
fact  that  in  all  probability  the  offensive  re- 
entry vehicle  will  not  arrive  as  a  single  object 
that"  can  be  tracked  and  fired  on  but  wiU  be 
accompanied  by  many  other  objects  delib- 
erately placed  there  by  the  offense.  These 
objects  come  under  the  heading  of  penetra- 
tion aids.  We  shall  discuss  only  a  few  of  the 
many  tvpes  of  such  aids.  They  include  frag- 
ments of  the  booster  rocket,  decoys,  fine 
metal  wires  called  chaff,  electronic  counter- 
meastires  and  blackout  mechanisms  of  sev- 
eral kinds. 

The  last  stage  of  the  booster  that  has 
propelled  the  offensive  missile  may  disinte- 
CTate  into  fragments  or  it  can  be  fragmented 
deliberately.  Some  of  the  pieces  will  have  a 
radar  cross  section  comparable  to  or  larger 
than  the  cross  section  of  the  reentry  vehicle 
itself  The  defensive  radar  therefore  has  the 
task  of  discriminating  between  a  mass  of 
debris  and  the  warhead.  Although  various 
means  of  discrimination  are  effective  to  some 
extent  radar  and  data  processing  must  be 
specifically  set  up  for  this  purpose  In  any 
case  the  radar  must  deal  with  tens  of  objects 
for  each  genuine  target,  and  this  imposes 
considerable  complexity  on  the  system. 

There  is.  of  course,  an  easy  way  to  dis- 
criminate among  such  objects:  let  the  whole 
swarm  reenter  the  atmosphere.  The  lighter 
booster  fragments  will  soon  be  slowed  down, 
whereas  the  heavier  reentry  vehicle  will  con- 
tinue to  fall  with  essentially  undiminished 
speed  If  a  swarm  of  objects  Is  allowed  to 
reenter  however,  one  must  abandon  the 
concept  of  area  defense  and  construct  a 
terminal  defense  system.  If  a  nation  insists 
on  retaining  a  pure  area  defense,  it  must  be 
prepared  to  shoot  at  every  threatening  object. 


Not  only  Is  this  extremely  costly  but  also  it 
can  quickly  exhaust  the  supply  of  antimis- 
sile missiles. 

Instead  of  relying  on  the  accidental  tar- 
gets provided  by  booster  fragments,  the 
offense  will  almost  certainly  want  to  employ 
decoys  that  closely  imitate  the  radar  reflec- 
Uvlty  of  the  reenUy  vehicle.  One  cheap  and 
simple  decoy  Is  a  balloon  with  the  same  shape 
as  the  reenUy  vehicle.  It  can  be  made  of  thin 
plastic  covered  with  metal  in  the  form  of 
foil,  strips  or  wire  mesh.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  such  balloons  can  be  carried  unlnflated 
by  a  single  offensive  missile  and  released 
when  the  missile  has  risen  above  the 
atmosphere. 

The  chief  difficulty  with  balloons  is  put- 
ting them  on  a  "credible"  trajectory,  that  is. 
a  trajectory  aimed  at  a  city  or  some  other 
plausible  target.  Nonetheless,  if  the  defend- 
ing force  employs  an  area  defense  and  really 
seeks  to  protect  the  entire  country,  it  must 
try  to  intercept  every  suspicious  object,  in- 
cluding balloon  decoys.  Tlie  defense  may. 
however,  decide  not  to  shoot  at  incoming 
objects  that  seem  to  be  directed  against  non- 
vital  targets:  thus  it  may  choose  to  limit 
possible  damage  to  the  country  rather  than 
to  avoid  all  damage.  Tlie  offense  could  then 
take  the  option  of  directing  live  warheads 
against  points  on  the  outskirts  of  cities, 
where  a  nuclear  explosion  would  still  pro- 
duce radioactivity  and  possibly  severe  fallout 
over  densely  impiUated  regions.  Worse,  the 
l>OGsibility  that  reentry  vehicles  can  be  built 
to  maneuver  makes  it  dangerous  to  ignore 
objects  even  lOO  kilometers  off  target. 

Balloon  decoys,  even  more  than  booster 
fragments,  will  be  rapidly  slowed  by  the 
atmosphere  and  wUl  tend  to  burn  up  when 
they  reenter  it.  Here  again  a  terminal  ABM 
system  has  a  far  better  chance  than  an  area 
defense  system  to  discriminate  between  de- 
coys and  warheads.  One  possibility  for  an 
area  system  is  "active"  discrimination.  If  a 
defensive  nuclear  missile  is  exploded  some- 
where in  the  cloud  of  balloon  decoys  travel- 
ing with  a  reentry  vehicle,  the  baUoons  wiU 
either  be  destroyed  bv  radiation  from  the  ex- 
plosion or  will  be  blown  far  off  course.  Tlie 
reentry  vehicle  presiunably  will  stixvive.  If 
the  remaining  set  of  objects  is  examined  by 
radar,  the  reentry  vehicle  may  stand  out 
clearlv.  It  can  then  be  killed  by  a  second 
interceptor  shot.  Such  a  shoot-look-shoot 
tactic  may  be  effective,  but  it  obviously 
places  severe  demands  on  the  ABM  missiles 
and  the  radar  tracking  system.  Moreover,  it 
can  be  countered  by  the  use  of  small  dense 
decoys    within   the   balloon   swarms. 

Moreover,  it  may  be  possible  to  develop 
decovs  that  ate  ;is  resistant  to  X  rays  as  the 
reentry  vehicle  and  also  are  simple  and  com- 
pact Tlieir  radar  reflectivity  could  be  made 
to  simulate  that  of  a  reentry  vehicle  over  a 
wide  range  of  frequencies.  The  decoys  could 
also  be  made  to  reenter  the  atmosphere— at 
least  down  to  a  fairly  low  altitude— in  a  way 
that  closely  mimicked  an  actual  reentry  ve- 
hicle The  design  of  such  decoys,  however, 
would  reqtiire  considerable  experimentation 
and  development. 

Another  wav  to  confuse  the  defensive  radar 
is  to  scatter  the  fine  metal  wires  of  chaff. 
If  such  wires  are  cut  to  about  half  the  wave- 
length of  the  defensive  radar,  each  wire  will 
act  r^  a  reflecting  dipole  with  a  r.-vdar  cross 
section  approximately  equal  to  the  wave- 
length squared  divided  by  2  pi.  The  actual 
length  of  the  wires  is  not  critical;  a  wire  of 
a  given  length  is  also  effective  against  rada^ 
of  shorter  wavelength.  Assuming  that  thtf^. 
radar  wavelength  Is  one  meter  and  that  one- 
mil  copper  wire  is  cut  to  half-meter  lengths^ 
one  can  easily  calculate  that  100  mUllon  chaS 
wires  will  weigh  only  200  kilograms  (440 
tx)tinds  I .  J  . 

The  chaff  wires  could  be  dispersed  over  a 
large  volume  of  space;  the  chaff  could  be  so 
dense  and  prortde  such  large  radaj  reflection 
that  the  neu^ry  vehicle  could  not  be  seen 
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against  the  backgrounc<  noise.  The  defense 
would  then  not  know  w^ere  In  the  large  re- 
flecting cloud  the  reerttry  vehicle  la  con- 
cealed. The  defense  w«uld  be  Induced  to 
spend  several  Interceptors  to  cover  the  en- 
tire cloud  with  no  certtalnty.  even  so.  that 
the  hidden  reentry  vehicle  will  be  killed. 
How  much  of  the  chat  would  survive  the 
defensive  nuclear  explosion  is  another  dlffl- 
cult  question.  The  ma/in  problem  for  the 
attacker  is  to  develop  a  Way  to  disperse  chaff 
more  or  less  uniformly.: 

An  active  alternatlvei  to  the  use  of  chaft 
is  to  equip  some  decoy^  with  electronic  de- 
vices that  generate  radl*  noise  at  frequencies 
selected  to  Jam  the  defensive  radar.  There  are 
many  variations  on  such  electronic  counter- 
measures,  among  them  Itie  use  of  Jammers  on 
the   reentry    vehicles    tllemselves. 

The  last  of  the  penettratlon  aids  that  will 
be  mentioned  here  is  the  radar  blackout 
caused  by  the  large  nuihber  of  free  electrons 
released  by  a  nuclear  eicploslon.  These  elec- 
trons, except  for  a  fev  are  removed  from 
atoms  or  molecules  of  air.  which  thereby  be- 
come ions.  There  are  iwo  main  causes  for 
the  formation  of  ionsj  the  fireball  of  the 
explosititl,  which  produdes  Ions  because  of  Its 
high  temperature,  and'  the  radioactive  de- 
bris of  the  explosion,  'which  releases  beta 
rays  (high-energy  electj-ons)  that  Ionize  the 
air  they  traverse.  The  jecond  mechanism  is 
Important  only  at  high  uttltude. 

The  electrons  in  an  ionized  cloud  of  gas 
have  the  property  of  binding  and  absorbing 
electromagnetic  waves,  .particularly  those  of 
low  frequencv.  Attenuation  can  reach  such 
high  values  that  the  d*fensive  radar  is  pre- 
vented from  seeing  an(r  object  behind  the 
ionized  cloud  (unlike  dhafT,  which  confuses 
the  radar  only  at  the  ;chaff  range  and  not 
beyond).  1 

Blackout  Is  a  severe  [problem  for  an  area 
defensive  designed  to  Intercept  missiles  above 
the  upper  atmosphere.  The  problem  is  ag- 
gravated because  arda-defense  radar  Is 
likely  to  employ  low-fre»quency  (long)  waves, 
which  are  the  most  sliltable  for  detecting 
enemy  mls.siles  at  long  j-ange.  In  some  recent 
popular  articles  long-^ave  radar  has  been 
hailed  as  the  cure  for  ithe  problems  of  the 
ABM  missile.  It  is  not!  Even  though  it  In- 
creases the  capability  ff  the  radar  in  some 
ways,  it  makes  the  system  more  vulnerable 
to  blackout.  i 

Blackout  can  be  caused  In  two  ways:  by 
the  defensive  nuclear  Explosions  themselves 
and  by  deliberate  expldsions  set  off  at  high 
altitude  by  the  attacken  Although  the  former 
are  unavoidable,  the  deffense  has  the  choice  of 
setting  them  off  at  altltiides  and  in  locations 
that  will  cause  the  minimum  blackout  of  Its 
radar.  The  offense  can  1  sacrifice  a  few  early 
missiles  to  cause  blackout  at  strategic  loca- 
tions. In  what  follows  i  we  shall  assume  for 
purposes  of  discussion  that  the  radar  wave- 
length Is  one  meter,  translation  to  other 
wavelengths  is  not  difficult. 

In  order  to  totally  Reflect  the  one-meter 
waves  from  our  hypoth  stlcal  radar  It  Is  nec- 
essary for  the  attacker  to  create  an  Ionized 
cloud  containing  10"  eUctrons  per  cubic  cen- 
timer.  Much  smaller  electron  densities,  how- 
ever, will  suffice  for  conllderable  attenuation. 
For  the  benefit  of  technically  minded  readers, 
the  equation  for  atteni  latlon  In  decibels  per 
kilometer  Is: 
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u   is   the   radar   fre- 

second  and  ■>»  Is  the 

of  an  electron  with 


given  electron  density 
quency  In  radians  per 
frequency  of  collisions 

atoms  of  air.  At  nornial  temperatures  this 
frequency  -,  ^  is  the  niinber  2  •  10"  multi- 
plied by  the  density  of  Uie  air  (p)  compared 
with  sea-level  density  (p»),  or  -,r  2  ■  10" 
p/pu.  At  altitudes  above(  30  kilometers,  where 
an  area-defense  systen»  will  have  to  make 
most  of  Its  mterceptlots,  the  density  of  air 


Is  less  than  .01  of  the  density  at  sea  level. 
Under  these  conditions  the  electron  collision 
frequency  y,  is  less  than  the  value  of 
(J  rz  (2ir  X  3  X  10")  and  therefore  can  be 
neglected  In  the  denominator  of  the 
equation.  Using  that  equation,  we  can  then 
specify  the  number  of  electrons.  N,.  needed 
to  attenuate  one-meter  radar  waves  by  a 
factor  of  more  than  one  decibel  per  kilo- 
meter: N,  ■350p:'P.  At  an  altitude  of  30 
kilometers,  where  p-p  is  about  100,  Nr  Is 
about  3  K  10',  and  at  60  kilometers  N,  Is 
still  only  about  3  ■  10".  Thus  the  elecUon 
densities  needed  for  the  substantial  attenua- 
tion of  a  radar  signal  are  well  under  the  10'' 
electrons  per  cubic  centimeter  required  lor 
total  reflection.  The  ionized  cloud  created  by 
the  fireball  of  a  nuclear  explosion  Is  typically 
10  kilometers  thick;  if  the  attenuation  is  one 
decibel  per  kilometer,  such  a  cloud  would 
pnxluce  a  total  attenuation  of  10  decibels. 
This  implies  a  tenfold  reduction  of  the  out- 
going radar  signal  and  another  tenfold  re- 
duction of  the  reflected  signal,  which 
amounts  to  effective  blackout. 

The  temperature  of  the  flreball  created  by 
a  nuclear  explosion  In  the  atmosphere  Is 
initially  hundreds  of  thousands  of  degrees 
centigrade.  It  quickly  cools  by  radiation  to 
about  5.000  degrees  C.  Tliereafter  cooling  is 
produced  primarily  by  the  cold  air  entrained 
by  the  flreball  as  it  rises  slowly  through  the 
atmosphere,  a  process  that  takes  several 
minutes. 

When  air  is  heated  to  5.000  degrees  C,  It  is 
strongly  ionized.  To  produce  a  radar  attenu- 
ation of  one  decibel  per  kilometer  at  an 
altitude  of  90  kilometers  the  fireball  temper- 
ature need  be  only  3,000  degrees,  and  at  50 
kilometers  a  temperatiu-e  of  2.000  degrees 
will  suffice.  Ionization  may  be  enhanced  by 
the  presence  in  the  flreball  of  iron,  uranium 
and  other  metals,  which  are  normally  pres- 
ent in  the  debris  of  nuclear  explosion. 

The  size  of  the  flreball  can  easily  be  esti- 
mated. Its  diameter  Is  about  one  kilometer 
for  a  one-megaton  explosion  at  sea  level.  For 
other  altitudes  and  yields  there  Is  a  simple 
scaling  law:  the  flreball  diameter  is  equal  to 
(Yp  p) '  ',  where  Y  is  the  yield  in  megatons. 
Thus  a  flreball  one  kilometer  In  diameter  can 
be  produced  at  an  altitude  of  30  kilometers 
(where  p,  p=100)  by  an  explosion  of  only 
10  kilotons.  At  an  altitude  of  50  kilometers 
(Where  p„p=  1,000),  a  one-megaton  explo- 
sion will  produce  a  flreball  10  kilometers  In 
diameter.  At  still  higher  altitudes  matters  be- 
come complicated  because  the  density  of  the 
atmosphere  falls  off  so  sharply  and  the  mech- 
anism of  heating  the  atmosphere  changes. 
Nevertheless,  flreballs  of  very  large  diameter 
can  be  expected  when  megaton  weapons  are 
exploded  above  100  kilometers.  These  could 
well  black  out  areas  of  the  sky  measured  In 
thousands  of  square  kilometers. 

For  explosions  at  very  high  altitudes  (be- 
tween 100  and  200  kilometers)  other  phe- 
nomena become  slgnlflcant.  Collisions  be- 
tween electrons  and  air  molecules  are  now 
unimportant.  The  condition  for  blackout  Is 
simply  that  there  be  more  than  10'  electrons 
per  cubic  centimeter. 

At  the  same  time  very  little  mass  of  air  Is 
available  to  cool  the  flreball.  If  the  air  is  at 
first  fully  Ionized  by  the  explosion,  the  air 
molecules  will  be  dissociated  into  atoms.  The 
atomic  ions  combine  very  slowly  with  elec- 
trons. When  the  density  Is  low  enough,  as  It 
Is  at  high  altitude,  the  recombination  can 
take  place  only  by  radiation.  The  radiative 
recombination  constant  (call  it  Cr)  is  about 
10  "  cubic  centimer  per  second.  When  the 
Initial  electron  density  is  well  above  10'  per 
cubic  centimeter,  the  nimiber  of  electrons 
remaining  after  time  t  is  roughly  equal  to 
I,  Cut.  Thus  if  the  initial  electron  density  is 
lO'-'  per  cubic  centimeter,  the  density  will  re- 
main above  10'  for  1,000  seconds,  or  some  17 
minutes.  The  conclusion  Is  that  nuclear  ex- 
plosions at  very  high  altitude  can  produce 
long-lasting  blackouts  over  large  areas. 


The  second  of  the  two  mechanisms  for  pro- 
ducing an  Ionized  cloud,  the  beta  rays  Issu- 
ing from  the  radioactive  debris  of  a  nuclear 
explosion,  can  be  even  more  effective  than  the 
flreball  mechanism.  If  the  debris  Is  at  high 
altitude,  the  beta  rays  will  follow  the  lines  of 
force  In  the  earths  magnetic  field,  with 
about  half  of  the  beta  rays  going  immedi- 
ately down  into  the  atmosphere  and  the 
other  half  traveling  out  into  space  before 
returning  earthward.  These  beta  rays  have  an 
average  energy  of  about  500.000  electron  volts, 
and  when  they  strike  the  atmosphere,  they 
ionize  air  molecules.  Beta  rays  of  average 
energy  penetrate  to  an  altitude  of  about  60 
kilometers;  some  of  the  more  energetic  rays 
go  down  to  about  50  kilometers.  At  these 
levels,  then,  a  high-altitude  explosion  will 
give  rise  to  sustained  ionization  as  long  as 
the  debris  to  the  explosion  stays  In  the 
vicinity. 

One  can  show  that  blackout  will  occur  if 
1/ xf -MO-',  where  f  is  the  time  after  the 
explosion  in  seconds  and  y  Is  the  fission 
yield  deposited  per  unit  horizontal  area  of 
the  debris  cloud,  measured  in  tons  of  TNT 
equivalent  per  square  kilometer.  Tlie  factor 
f  -■  expresses  the  rate  of  decay  of  the  radio- 
active debris.  If  the  attacker  wishes  to  cause 
a  blackout  lasting  five  minutes  (f=300),  he 
can  achieve  It  vrtth  a  debris  level  y  equal  to 
10  tons  of  fission  yield  per  square  kilometer. 
Tills  cotUd  be  attained  by  spreading  one  meg- 
aton of  fission  products  over  a  circular  area 
about  400  kilometers  in  diameter  at  an  alti- 
tude of,  say,  60  kilometers.  Very  little  could 
be  seen  by  an  area-defense  radar  attempting 
to  look  out  from  under  such  a  blackout  disk. 
Whether  or  not  such  a  disk  could  actually  be 
produced  Is  another  question.  Terminal  de- 
fense wotild  not,  of  oourse,  be  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  a  beta  ray  blackout. 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  concentrated 
mainly  on  the  penetration  aids  that  can  be 
devised  against  an  area-defense  system.  By 
this  we  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  a  ter- 
minal-defense system  can  be  effective,  and 
we  certainly  do  not  wish  to  Imply  that  we 
favor  the  development  and  deployment  of 
such  a  system. 

Terminal  defense  has  a  vulnerability  all 
Its  own.  Since  It  defends  only  a  small  area, 
it  can  easily  be  bypassed.  Suppose  that  the 
20  largest  American  cities  were  pro\'lded  with 
terminal  defense.  It  would  be  easy  for  an 
enemy  to  attack  the  21st  largest  city  and  as 
many  other  undefended  cities  as  he  chose. 
Although  the  population  per  target  would  be 
less  than  if  the  largest  cities  were  attacked, 
casualties  would  still  be  heavy.  Alternatively 
the  offense  could  concentrate  on  Just  a  few 
of  the  20  largest  cities  and  exhaust  their 
supply  of  antimissile  missiles,  which  could 
readily  be  done  by  the  use  of  multiple  war- 
heads even  vrtthout  decoys. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Charles  M.  Herzfeld 
in  The  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists  a 
few  years  ago  that  a  Judicious  employment 
of  ABM  defenses  could  equalize  the  risks  of 
living  In  cities  of  various  sizes.  Suppose  New 
York,  with  a  population  of  about  10  million, 
were  defended  well  enough  to  require  50 
enemy  warheads  to  penetrate  the  defenses, 
plus  a  few  more  to  destroy  the  city.  If  cities 
of  200,000  inhabitants  were  left  undefended. 
It  would  be  equally  "attractive"  for  an  enemy 
to  attack  New  York  and  peneUate  its  de- 
fenses as  to  attack  an  undefended  city. 

Even  if  such  a  "logical"  pattern  of  ABM 
defense  were  to  be  seriously  proposed,  it  Is 
hard  to  believe  that  people  In  the  undefended 
cities  would  accept  their  statistical  security. 
To  satisfy  everyone  would  require  a  terminal 
sysfm  of  enormous  extent.  The  highest  cost 
estimate  made  In  public  discussions,  $50  bil- 
lion, cannot  be  far  wrong. 

Although  such  a  massive  system  would 
afford  some  protection  against  the  U.S.S.R.'s 
present  armament.  It  Is  virtually  certain  that 
the  Russians  would  react  to  the  deployment 
of  the  system.  It  would  be  easy  for  them  to 
Increase  the  number  of  their  offensive  war- 
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heads  and  thereby  raise  the  level  of  expected 
damage  back  to  the  one  now  estimated.  In 
his  recent  forecast  of  defense  needs  for  the 
next  five  years.  Secretary  McNamara  esti- 
mated the  relative  cost  of  ABM  defenses  and 
the  cost  of  countermeasures  that  the  offense 
can  take.  He  finds  Invariably  that  the  offense, 
by  spending  considerably  less  money  than 
the  defense,  can  restore  casualties  and  de- 
struction to  the  original  level  before  defen-ses 
were  installed.  Since  the  offense  is  likely 
to  be  "conserv'ative,'-  it  is  our  belief  that  the 
actual  casualty  figures  In  a  nuclear  exchange, 
after  both  sides  had  deployed  ABM  systems 
and  simultaneously  Increased  offensive  forces, 
would  be  worse  than  these  estimates  suggest. 
Any  such  massive  escalation  of  offensive 
and  defensive  armaments  could  hardly  be  ac- 
complished m  a  democracy  without  strong 
social  and  psychological  effects.  The  nation 
would  think  inore  of  war.  prepare  more  for 
war,  hate  the  potential  enemy  and  thereby 
make  war  more  likely.  Tlie  policy  of  both  the 
U.S.  and  the  U.S  S.R.  in  the  past  decade  has 
been  to  reduce  tensions  to  provide  more  un- 
derstanding and  to  devise  weapon  systems 
that  make  war  less  likely.  It  seems  to  us  that 
this  should  remain  our  policy. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  article  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  a  rebuttal  was 
issued  by  General  Starbird,  manager  of 
the  Sentinel  program. 

Tills  rebuttal  does  indicate  that  the 
Sentinel  system  has  some  potential.  The 
rebuttal  is  lackinp,  however,  in  any  con- 
vincing arguments  that  deployment  of 
the  system  is  necessary  at  this  time. 

General  Starbird  calls  for  a  vigorous 
research  and  deployment  program.  I 
second  this  v.hole  heartedly.  Tlierc  may 
be  a  time  when  an  ABM  system  is  capable 
of  real  as  opposed  to  illusory  protection. 
At  that  time  deployment  may  be  neces- 
sary. It  is  not  only  not  necessary  now,  but 
needlessly  wasteful.  We  certainly  can 
wait  1  more  year  to  deploy  this  $15  bil- 
lion system. 

While  the  original  proposal  envisioned 
only  a  Chinese  defense,  the  debate  in  the 
Senate  2  weeks  ago  escalated  very  Quick- 
ly and  soon  we  found  ourselves  discuss- 
ing a  defense  against  Soviet  ICBM's. 

Former  Secretarj'  McNamara  consid- 
ered the  problem  of  the  ABM  at  length 
before  the  House  Armed  Ser\-ices  Com- 
mittee last  year.  The  former  Secretary's 
views  were  riven  at  a  time  when  there 
was  a  possibility  of  Soviet-American  arms 
limitation  talks. 

Since  these  talks  are  now  a  reality  the 
Secretary's  testimony  is  our  best  analysis 
of  the  current  situation. 

Tlie  Secretary  recommended  against 
deployment  of  the  ABM  system  last  year. 
Tins  recommendation  was  predicated  on 
an  estimate  of  its  usefulness  against  So- 
viet as  well  as  Chinese  ICBM's.  Tlie  Sec- 
retary said: 

Assured  destruction  with  regard  to  Red 
China  presents  a  somewhat  different  problem. 
China  is  far  from  being  an  industrialized  na- 
tion. However,  what  Industry  it  has  Is  heavily 
concentrated  in  a  comparatively  few  cities. 
We  estimate,  for  example,  that  a  relatively 
small  number  of  warheads  detonated  over  50 
Chinese  urban  centers  would  destroy  half  of 
the  urban  population  ( more  than  50  million 
people)  and  more  than  one-half  of  the  indus- 
trial capacity.  Moreover,  such  an  attack  would 
!>lso  destrov  most  of  the  key  governmental, 
technical,  and  managerial  personnel  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  skilled  workers.  Since 
Red  China-s  capacity  to  attack  the  United 
States   with   nuclear   weapons   will   be   very 


limited,  even  during  the  1970's  the  ability  of 
even  a  very  small  portion  of  otir  strategic  of- 
fensive forces  to  infilct  such  heavy  damage 
upon  them  should  serve  as  an  effective  deter- 
rent to  the  deUberate  initiation  of  such  an 
attack  on  their  part. 

Once  sufficient  forces  have  been  procured 
to  give  us  high  confidence  of  achieving  our 
assured  destruction  objective,  we  can  then 
consider  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  forces 
which  might  be  cidded  to  reduce  damage  to 
our  population  nnd  industry  in  the  event  de- 
terrence falls.  But  here  we  must  note  another 
important  point:  namely,  the  possible  inter- 
action of  our  strategic  forces  programs  with 
those  of  the  Soviet  Union.  If  the  general  nu- 
clear war  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  also  has 
as  its  objective  the  deterrence  of  a  U.S.  first 
strike  (Which  I  believe  to  be  the  case),  then 
we  must  assume  that  any  attempt  on  our  part 
to  reduce  damage  to  ourselves  ( to  what  they 
would  estimate  we  might  consider  an  accept- 
able level)  would  put  pressure  on  them  to 
strive  for  an  offsetting  improvement  in  their 
deterrent  forces.  Conversely,  an  increase  in 
their  damage  limiting  capability  would  re- 
quire us  to  make  fjreater  investments  in  as- 
sured destruction,  which,  as  I  will  describe 
later,  is  precisely  what  we  now  propose  to  do. 
It  is  this  interaction  between  our  strategic 
forces  programs  and  those  of  the  .Soviet  Union 
which  leads  us  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
mutuality  of  Interests  in  limiting  the  deploy- 
ment of  anti-ballistic  missile  defense  systems. 
If  our  assumption  that  the  Soviets  r.re  also 
striving  to  achieve  an  i-.ssured  destruction  ca- 
pability is  correct,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
it  is.  then  in  all  probability  all  we  would  ac- 
complish bv  deployinc;  ABM  .systems  against 
one  another  would  be  to  increase  greatly  our 
respective  defense  expenditures,  without  any 
gain  in  real  security  for  either  side.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  President  Johnson  de- 
cided to  initiate  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  designed,  through  form:il  or  informal 
agreement,  to  limit  the  deployment  of  anti- 
ballistic-missile  svstems.  while  including  at 
the  same  time  about  S375  mllhon  in  his  fiscal 
year  1968  budget  to  provide  for  such  ac- 
tions— for  example,  protection  of  our  offen- 
sive weapon  systems — as  may  be  required  if 
these  discussions  prove  unsuccessful. 

The  principal  issue  in  this  area  of  the 
strategic  forces  program  concerns  the  de- 
ployment of  an  antl-balllstic  missile  defense 
svstem,  that  is,  Nike  X.  There  are  three 
somewhat  overlapping  but  distinct  major 
purposes  for  which  we  might  want  to  deploy 
such   a  system  at  this  time: 

1.  To  protect  our  cities  (and  their  popula- 
tion and  industry)  against  a  Soviet  missile 
attack. 

2.  To  protect  our  cities  against  a  Red 
Chinese  missile  attack  in  the  mld-1970's. 

3.  To  help  protect  our  land-based  strategic 
offensive  forces  (I.e.,  Mlnuteman)  against  a 
Soviet  missile  attack. 

After  studying  the  subject  exhaustively, 
and  alter  hearing  the  views  of  our  principal 
military  and  "ivilian  advisers,  v.-e  have  con- 
cluded that  we  should  not  initiate  an  ABM 
deployment  at  this  time  for  r.ny  of  these 
purposes.  We  beUeve  that: 

1.  The  Soviet  Union  would  be  forced  to 
react  to  a  U.S.  ABM  deployment  by  increas- 
ing its  offensive  nuclear  force  still  further 
with  the  result  that: 

( a )  The  risk  of  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack  on 
the  United  Stales  would  not  be  further 
decreased. 

( b  I  The  damage  to  the  United  States  from 
a  .Soviet  nuclear  attack,  in  the  event  deter- 
rence failed,  would  not  be  reduced  in  any 
meaningful  sense. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  the  foundation  of  our 
security  is  the  deterrence  of  a  Soviet  nuclear 
attack.  We  believe  such  an  attack  can  be 
prevented  if  it  is  understood  by  the  Soviets 
that  we  possess  strategic  nuclear  forces  so 
powerful  as  to  be  capable  of  absorbing  a 
Soviet  first  strike   and  surviving   with  suf- 


ficient    strength     to     Impose     unacceptable 
damage  on  them. 

We  have  such  power  today.  We  must  main- 
tain  it  in  the   future,   adjusting   our  forces 
to  offset  actual  or  potential  changee  in  theirs. 
There   Is  nothing   we  have  seen   m   either 
our   own   or   the   Soviet   Union's   technology 
which   would   lead   us   to  believe  we  cannot 
do    this.    From    the    beginning    of    the    Nike- 
Zeus  project  in  1955  through  the  end  of  this 
current  fiscal   vear,  we  will  have  Invested  a 
total  of  about  $4  billion  on  ballistic  missile 
defense  research— including  Nlke-Zeus.  Nike 
X   and  Project  Defender.  And  during  the  last 
5  or  C  years,  we  have  spent  at>out  $1.2  billion 
on    the   development  of   penetration   aids   to 
help  iiisure  that  our  missiles  could  penetrate 
the  cnemv's  defenses.   As  a  result  of  these 
efforts,   we    have   the   technology   already   in 
hand   to  counter  anv  "offensive  or  defensive 
force  changes  the  Soviet  Union  might  under- 
take in  the  foreseeable  future. 

We  believe  the  Soviet  Union  has  essentially 
the  same  requirement  for  a  deterrent  or  "as- 
sured destruction"  force  ;is  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  deplovment  by  the  United  St.-ites 
of  an  ABM  defense  which  would  degrade  the 
destruction  capability  of  the  Soviet's  offen- 
sive force  to  an  unacceptable  level  would  lead 
to  cxpan.<;lon  of  that  force.  "niLs  would  leave 
us  no  better  off  than  we  were  before. 

■'  With  respect  to  protection  of  the  United 
States  against  possible  Red  Chinese  nuclear 
attack,  the  leadtime  required  for  China  to 
develop  a  significant  ICBM  force  is  greater 
than  that  required  for  deployment  of  our 
defense — therefore  the  Chinese  threat  in  It- 
self v/ould  not  dictate  the  production  of  an 
ABM  svstem  at  this  time. 

3  Similarlv,  although  the  protection  of 
our  land-based  strategic  offensive  forces 
against  the  kind  of  heavy,  sophisticated  nus- 
sile  attack  the  Soviets  may  be  able  to  mount 
in  the  niid-1970's  or  late  1970's  might  later 
prove  to  be  worth  while,  it  Is  not  vet  neces- 
.'ary  to  produce  and  deploy  the  Nike  X  for 
that  purpose. 


Talking  additionally  about  waste  in 
earlv  procurement  of  hardware  for  an 
incomplete  system  the  Secretary 
.stp.ted: 

But  even  after  this  elaborate  test  program 
is  completed,  some  technical  uncertainties 
will  still  remain  unresolved;  this  is  to  ijc  ex- 
pected m  a  svstem  designed  for  such  a  highly 
complex  mission.  Moreover,  we  have  learned 
from  bitter  experience  that  even  when  the 
development  problems  have  been  solved,  a 
system  can  run  into  trouble  In  production  or 
when  it  is  put  into  operation.  All  too  often 
the  development  prototype  cannot  be  pro- 
duced in  quantity  without  extensive  reengi- 
ncering.  Production  delays  are  encountered 
and  costs  l>egin  to  spiral.  Sometimes  these 
problems  are  not  discovered  until  the  new 
system  actually  enters  the  inventory  and  has 
to  function  in  an  operational  environment. 
The  Terrier.  Talos.  and  Tartar  ship-io-air 
missiles  are  a  good  example;  after  spending 
about  $2  billion  on  development  and  pro- 
duction of  these  missiles,  we  i.ad  to  spend 
another  S350  million  correcting  the  faults  of 
those  alreadv  installed,  and  ve  still  plan  to 
spend  another  S550  million  modernizing 
these  svstems. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  worth  noting  that 
had  we  produced  and  deployed  the  Nike- 
Zeus  svst-cni  proposed  by  the  Army  in  1959 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $13  to  S14  billion, 
most  of  It  would  have  had  to  be  torn  out  and 
replaced,  almost  before  it  became  operation- 
al, by  the  new  missiles  and  radars  of  the 
Nike  X  system.  By  the  same  token,  other 
technological  developments  in  offensive 
forces  over  the  next  7  years  may  make  obso- 
lete or  drastically  degrade  the  Nike  X  system 
as  presently  envisioned.  We  can  predict  with 
certaintly  that  there  \»ill  be  subBtantial  ad- 
ditional costs   for  updating  any  system  we 
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might     consider     Installing     at     this     time 
against  the  Soviet  missile  threat. 

Relative  to  Soviet  Mtlon  In  response 
to  a  U.S.  ABM  buildup,  the  Secretary 
stated : 

Although  the  fatality  estimates  shown  for 
both  the  Soviet  Onion  atid  the  United  States 
reflect  some  variations  In  the  performance 
of  their  respective  ABM  systems,  they  are 
stlU  based  on  the  assumption  that  these  sys- 
tems will  work  at  relatively  high  levels  of 
effectiveness.  If  these  ABM  systems  do  not 
perform  as  well  as  our  technical  people  pos- 
tulate, fatalities  on  botH  sides  could  be  con- 
siderably higher  than  shown  In  the  table 
above,  or  the  costs  would  be  considerably 
higher  If  major  improMements  or  additions 
bad  to  be  made  in  the  systems  to  bring  them 
up  to  the  postulated  letel  of  performance. 

If  the  Soviets  are  determined  to  maintain 
an  assured  destruction  capability  against  us 
and  they  believe  that  our  development  of 
an  ABM  defense  would  reduce  our  fatallUes 
In  the  "US.  Strllces  First.  Soviets  Retaliate" 
case  to  the  levels  shown  in  the  table  above, 
they  would  have  no  alternative  but  to  In- 
crease the  second  strilca  damage  potential  of 
their  oflwnslve  forces.  They  could  do  so  In 
several  different  ways.  Shown  in  the  table 
below  are  the  relative  costs  to  the  Soviet 
Union  of  responding  to  a  US.  ABM  deploy- 
ment in  one  of  these  p<>sslble  ways: 


duclng  U.S.  fatalities  from  a  Bed  Chinese  at- 
tack In  the  1970's  is  shown  In  the  table  below: 


Level  ot  US.  fafalrties  which 

Soviets  believe  will  provide 

deterrence ' 


Cost  to  the  Soviets  ot  offsetting 
FuS.  cost  to  deploy  an  ABM 


40  000  000  gl  Soviet  cost  to  $4  U.S.  cost 

60  000000  '.-.. |l  Soviet  cost  to  $2  U.S.  cost 

90' dog' 000. Si  Soviet  cost  to  Jl  U.S.  cost 


I  U.S.  fatalities  if  United  States  irikes  1st  and  Soviets  retaliates. 

If  the  Soviets  choose  to  respond  In  that 
way  to  our  ABM  deflloym^t,  the  results 
would  be  as  shown  below : 

NUMBER  OF  FATALITIES  iN  AN  ALL-OUT  STRATEGIC 
EXCHANGE  (ASSUMES  SOVlt:T  REACTION  TO  U.S.  ABM 
DEPLOYMENT)  i 

|ln  millions] 


Soviets  sfTille  1st,      United  Stales  strikes 
United  Stites         1st,  Soviets  retaliate 
U.S.  programs  retaliates 


U.S.  Soviet  U.S.  Soviet 

fatalities    totalities     fatalities    fatalities 


Approved  (no  re- 
sponse)  

Posture  A 

Posture  B 


120 
120 
120 


120-1- 
120+ 
120+ 


100 
90 
90 


70 
70 
70 


CbiMM  strike  1st  (opera- 
tanal  uiMfltory) 

X  missiles       3X  missiles 


U.S.  fatalities  (in  millions): 

Without  ABM 

With  ABM 


5 

+0 


10 
1 


In  short,  the  Soviet*  have  It  within  their 
technical  and  economic  capacity  to  offset  any 
further  damage  limiting  measures  we  might 
undertake,  provided  they  are  determined  to 
maintain  their  deterrent  against  us.  It  Is  the 
virtual  certainty  that  ithe  Soviets  will  act  to 
maintain  their  deterrtnt  which  casts  such 
grave  doubts  on  the  tdvlsabiUty  of  our  de- 
ploying the  Nlke-X  sy$tem  for  the  protection 
of  our  cities  against)  the  kind  of  heavy, 
sophisticated  missile:  attack  they  could 
launch  In  the  1970's.  in  all  probability,  all  we 
would  accomplish  would  be  to  Increase 
greatly  both  their  deljense  expenditures  and 
ours  without  any  gain  in  real  security  to 
either  side. 

With  respect  to  the  Chinese  threat 
the  Secretary  stated: 

With  regard  to  the  Red  Chinese  nuclear 
threat,  an  austere  ABM  defense  might  offer 
a  high  degree  of  protection  to  the  Nation 
against  a  missile  attack,  at  least  through  the 
1970'8.  The  total  Investment  cost  of  such  a 
program  might  amount  to  $3.5  billion,  In- 
cluding the  cost  of  the  nuclear  warheads. 

The  effecUveness  ol  this  deployment  In  re- 


Thls  austere  defense  could  probably  pre- 
clude damage  In  the  1970's  almost  entirely. 
As  the  Chinese  force  grows  to  the  level  it 
might  achieve  by  1080-85.  additions  and  Im- 
provements might  be  required,  but  relatively 
modest  additional  outlays  could  probably 
limit  the  Chinese  damage  potential  to  low 
levels  well  beyond  1985. 

It  Is  not  clear  that  we  need  an  ABM  de- 
fense against  China.  In  any  event,  the  lead- 
time  for  deployment  of  a  significant  (Thinese 
offensive  force  is  longer  than  that  required 
for  U.S.  ABM  deployment;  therefore,  the  de- 
cision for  the  latter  need  not  be  made  now. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  analysis,  we 
propose : 

(1)  To  pursue  with  undiminished  vigor 
the  development,  test,  and  evaluation  of  the 
Nlke-X  system  (for  which  purpose  a  total  of 
about  $440  million  has  been  Included  in  the 
fiscal  year  1968  budget) ,  but  to  take  no  ac- 
tion now  to  deploy  the  sjrstem. 

(2)  To  Initiate  negotiations  with  the  So- 
viet Union  designed,  through  formal  or  in- 
formal agreement,  to  limit  the  deployment 
of  antlballlstlc  missile  systems. 

(3)  To  reconsider  the  deployment  decision 
in  the  event  these  discussions  prove  unsuc- 
cessful, approximately  $375  million  has  been 
Included  In  the  fiscal  year  1968  budget  to 
provide  for  such  actions  as  may  be  required 
at  that  time— for  example,  the  production  of 
Nlke-X  for  the  defense  of  our  offensive  weap- 
on systems. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  our  specific 
proposals  for  the  strategic  forces  In  the  fiscal 
year  1968-72  period. 

In  light  of  the  latest  action  taken  by 
the  President,  I  think  that  the  Secre- 
tary's recommendations  first  made  last 
year  are  good  and  deployment  of  ABM's 
can  wait  at  least  until  we  can  afford 

it. 

The  Secretary  concluded  his  statement 
to  our  committee  last  year  with  this 
pertinent  analysis: 

Secretary  McNamara.  I  have  said  that  I 
think  It  is  going  to  cost  $40  billion.  I  be- 
lieve that  If  we  go  ahead  with  an  ABM  de- 
ployment now,  we  will  come  back  (deleted) 
years  from  now  and  we  will  find  that  It  will 
have  cost  $40  billion;  but  that  is  not  the 
Issue.  The  cost  is  not  the  Issue.  The  issue  Is: 
Would  we  be  safer  as  a  result  of  It?  I  submit 
to  you  we  would  not  be;  I  don't  want  to 
argue  this  because  It  sounds  like  an  extreme 
position,  but  I  think  I  could  prove  to  you 
we  would  be  less  sale. 

The  Secretary  was  supported  In  his 
views  last  year  by  Dr.  Harold  Brown,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force,  as  follows 


The  idea  of  trying  to  see  whether  we  can 
get  an  agreement  with  the  Soviets  not  to 
deploy  ABM  defenses,  thus  preserving  the 
present  sltuaUon,  Is  a  raUonal  approach  to 
this  problem.  We  stand  to  gain  considerable 
if  a  satisfactory  agreement  can  be  arrived 
at  yet  we  will  not  have  endangered  our 
security  If  the  negotiations  are  unsuccessful. 
There  is,  as  you  know.  $377  nUlllon  In  the 
President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1968  for 
production  money  which  would  allow  deploy- 
ment of  a  limited  ABM  system. 

If  these  talks  do  not  succeed,  then  it  might 
be  well  worthwhile  to  deploy  a  light  defense 
system  (say  $3  to  $5  billion)  to  protect  our 
own  missiles,  or  for  other  such  limited  pur- 


poses. Because  our  missile  sites  are  small 
hardened  targets,  they  are  much  easier  to 
defend  than  cities.  The  exchange  ratio  Is 
favorable  to  ua  for  the  defense  of  this  t>'pe 
of  target.  Making  our  missiles  more  surviv- 
able  Improves  our  deterrent  capability  which. 
In  turn.  m.-ikes  nucleivr  war  less  Ukely.  which 
results  In  a  potential  saving  of  many  more 
Uves  than  would  even  a  large-scale  U.S. 
missile  defense  system. 

For  these  reasons,  I  agree  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  that  it  is  not  possible  with 
any  confidence  to  protect  our  population 
against  a  heavy  Soviet  attack.  If  a  verifiable 
agreement  not  to  deploy  ABM's  cannot  be 
consummated,  then  the  most  we  should  do  in 
the  way  of  deployment  Is  a  thin  deferiae  in- 
volving such  purposes  as  a  defense  of  our 
land-based  strategic  missiles. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  late  last 
year  when  Sccretai-y  McNamara  yielded 
to  con«ressional  pressure  to  move  in  de- 
velopment of  an  ABM  system  against  the 
Chinese,  he  alluded  to  two  imminent 
danc;eis.  one  of  which  is  already  upon 

us. 

In  a  speech  September  18.  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  SecreUiy  said: 

In  reaching  this  decision.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  It  contains  two  possible  dan- 
gers—and we  should  guard  carefully  against 
each. 

Tlae  first  danger  Is  that  we  may  psycholog- 
ically lapse  Into  the  old  over-slmpllflcatlon 
about  the  adequacy  of  nuclear  power.  The 
simple  truth  Is  that  nuclear  weapons  can 
serve  to  deter  only  a  narrow  range  of  threats. 
This  ABM  deploj-ment  will  strengthen  our 
defensive  posture — and  will  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  our  land-based  ICBM  of- 
fensive forces.  But  the  Independent  nations 
of  Asia  must  realize  that  these  benefits  are 
no  substitute  for  their  maintaining,  and 
where  necessary  strengthening,  their  own 
conventional  forces  In  order  to  deal  with 
the  more  likely  threats  to  the  security  of 
the  region. 

The  second  danger  Is  also  psychological. 
There  Is  a  kind  of  mad  momentum  Intrinsic 
to  the  development  of  all  new  nuclear  weap- 
onry. If  a  weapon  system  works — and  works 
well— there  Is  strong  pressure  from  many 
directions  to  prociire  and  deploy  the  weapon 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  prudent  level 
required. 

TJie  danger  In  deploying  this  relatively 
light  and  reliable  Chinese-oriented  ABM 
system  Is  going  to  be  that  pressures  will  de- 
velop to  expand  It  into  a  heavy  Sovlet-orl- 
ented  ABM  system. 

We  must  resist  that  temptation  firmly — 
not  because  we  can  for  a  moment  afford  to 
relax  our  vigilance  against  a  possible  Soviet 
first-strike — but  precisely  because  our  great- 
est deterrent  against  such  a  strike  Is  not  a 
massive,  costly,  but  highly  penetrable  ABM 
shield,  but  rather  a  fully  credible  offensive 
assured  destruction  capability. 

The  so-called  heavy  ABM  shield— at  the 
present  state  of  technology — would  in  effect 
be  no  adequate  shield  at  all  against  a  Soviet 
attack,  but  rather  a  strong  Inducement  for 
the  Soviets  to  vastly  Increase  their  own  of- 
fensive forces.  That,  as  I  have  pointed  out 
would  make  It  necessary  for  us  to  respond 
in  turn — and  so  the  arms  race  would  rush 
hopelessly  on  to  no  sensible  purpose  on 
either  side. 

Let  me  emphasize — and  cannot  do  so  too 
strongly— that  our  decision  to  go  ahead  with 
a  limited  ABM  deployment  In  no  way  indi- 
cates that  we  feel  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  the  Umltation  of  strategic 
nuclear  offensive  and  defensive  forces,  is  any 
the  less  urgent  or  desirable. 

The  road  leading  from  the  stone  axe  to 
the  ICBM — though  It  may  have  been  more 
than  a  mllHon  years  In  the  building— seems 
to  have  mn  in  a  single  direction. 

If  one  is  Inclined  to  be  cynical,  one  might 
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conclude  that  man's  history  seems   to  be  well  to  bring  this  issue  out  into  the  open .  the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

characterized    not    so    much    by    consistent  now.                                                                                 Texas? 

periods  of  peace,  occasionally  punctuated  by  j  regret    Mr    Speaker,  that  we  have         There  was  no  objection. 

warfare,  but  rather  by  persistent  outbreaks  ^^^  ^^^  ^  opportimity  for  a  full  debate         Mr.   WRIGHT.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   take 

of  warfare,  wearily  put  aside  from  time  to  ^^^  question  at  an  earlier  date,     this  time  primarily  because  of  the  ques- 

tlme  by  periods  of  exhaustion  and  recovery-  ^             ^^^^  ^j^^^  ^^  j^^ged  by  the   gentleman 

'Tdr^^^t  ""er  man'rrsto  y'^'^iTh  that  raised  these  issues  back  in  April,  when  from  Illinois  with  respect  t^  the  F-IH 

de^r^e  o'cy^cTsm    but  I  do  be^eve  that  the   House   authorized   construction   on  program  and  the  effect  that  the  eUmi- 

nSn's  wisdom  Is  avoiding  war  is  often  sur-  the  missile  site.  Tliat  vote  was  the  first  nation  of  the  F-lllB  Program  may  ha\e 

passed  by  his  folly  in  promoting  it.  g^gp  jn  the  commitment  to  begin  work  upon  the  cost  of  the  P-lllA. 

However  foolish  unlimited  war  may  have  ^^  ^j.jg  Sentinel,  and  the  full  range  of         I  must  confess  in  the  very  beginmng 

been  in  the  past  it  is  now  no  longer  foolish,  pQ^jpai    technical    and  economic  issues  that  I  may  be  somewhat  prejudiced  in 

but  .suicidal  as  weiw  should  have  been' placed  before  US  at  favor  of  the  F-lllA  program  for  the  vei-y 

It  is  said  that  nothing  can  prevent  a  man  f"°^°.  "f''^   "*^"   '  natural   reasons  that   it   is  built   in  my 

ZZZTn  "  '*''  ''  '"^            '  determined  that^  time.^^  ,^  ^^^^^  .^  ^^  appropriate  district,  that  I  know  most  of  the  people 

Thr^uestion  is  what  is  our  determination  time  for  US  to  air  this  question  of  the  thin  who  constj-uct  it.  and  that  I  have  per- 

In  an  era  when  unlimited  war  will  mean  the  ballistic   missile   system.   I  would   hope  sonally  flown  this  aircratt  and  seen  wnai 

death  of  hundreds  of  millions-  and  the  pos-  ^j^^j-    ^^j^g    chairman    of    the    committee  it  actually  can  do. 

sibie  genetic  impairment  of  a  million  gener-  ^^.^^^    answer    some    of    the    questions         The  Na\T  from  the  very  inception  of 

auons  to  follow?  .      ,   .^     Sentinel  system  which  have  the  project  did  not  want  to  participate 

wirm^arhU'toryTsXriTacLSere  been  raised  in  the  press  and  in  the  Sen-  in  ^^^^^^^S^'^!^:, 

o^the  admixture  of  those  two  contradictory  ate^debates.  ^^^^^^^    ^^^^^  .^  ^^^  .^^^  ^oiSoTone  plane  for  two  services.  Its 

History  has  placed  our  particular  lives  in  of  technological  feasibility.  Many  mem-  admirals  are  implacably  opposed  to  re- 

an  era  when  the  consequences  of  human  ^j.^  of  the  military  and  of  the  scientific  ceiving  any  aircraft  for  which  tne  Air 

folly  are  waxing  more  and  more  catastrophic  community   feel  that  an   antl-balllstlc-  Force  is  the  management  agency,    ine 

in  the  matters  of  war  and  peace.  missile     system     cannot     be     perfected  Navy  has  not  changed,  and  is  determined 

In  the  end.  the  root  of  man's  security  Ues  j,.j5j  sophisticated  methods  of  attack,  not  to  change,  its  position  in  this  regard, 

m  his  mind.  ,       .     „    oor,H  voor  I    am    referring    here    to    an    incoming  Tliat  longstanding  controversy  is  at  the 

WhTt  "he  world  requires  in  its  22nd  Ye.ar  of  missile  trajectories  to  out-fox  our  ABM  It  will  delay  the  date  of  receiving  an 

the  Atomic  Age  is  a  new  race  towards  reason-  defenses    If  these  doubts  should  prove  operational  aircraft,   ine  Nav>   ana  ine 

abieness.  to  be  correct,  is  it  worth  our  money  to  Nation  in  the  long  inin  wnll  be  the  losers 

We  had  better  all  run  that  race.  build   a   system   which   may   be   useless  as  result  of  the  Nav>''s  termination  of 

Not  merely  we  the  administrators.  But  we  ^^j^g^  ^jj  ^,ut  a  small  attack  such  as  the  the  F-lllB.  But.  obviously,  there  is  no 

the  people.                                    -  Chinese  mi"ht  be  able  to  mount  using  point  in  Congress  attempting  to  cram 

Thank  you,  and  good  afternoon.  relatively  primitive  missiles?  down  the  throat  of  any  of  the  services  a 

As  is  easily  seen,  the  ABM  program  second,  the  possibility  has  been  raised  weapons  system  that  it  does  not  want, 

is  one  of  eminent  importance,  not  only  that   development   of   an   ABM   system  The  Air  Force    however    very  much 

from  an  economic  view  but  also  from  the  will  only  spm-  our  enemies  to  multiply  does  desire  the  F-lllA_It  values  tnis 

standpoint    of    international    relations,  the  strength  of  their  offensive  forces—  weapons  system  highly.  The  Aii^  Force  is 

This  program  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  just  as  we  can  build  our  forces  to  over-  extremely  well  saUsfied  ^^^^^  ^he  tnU> 

to  face  this  body  in  the  90th  Congress,  come  any  Soviet  ABM  system.  Could  this  outstanding  performance  lecord  achieved 

Yet.  if  I  may  direct  your  attention  to  the  mean  that  we  will  not  have  improved  our  thus  far  by  the  t-iii^             nommitt^P 

report    of    the    House    Armed    Services  .strategic   position,   but   will   only   have  I  want  to  oomplunent  the  «)mmitt«e 

Committee-No.    1645-and   .specifically  moved  the  arms  race  to  a  higher  plateau?  «"  ^^^  ^\ec°"""^°"  °f^  ^^'^^^^^I^^^^^ 

to  page  48  of  this  report,  we  will  find  Last,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has   been  said  he  ^^"y  ^^,"^f I^^^^L^'^^^Stlri 

that  a  total  of  one  short  paragraph  has  that  the  Chinese  threat-against  which  ^S^^lf^^  J-J^^ J.  •'^^-;S?i^^^^^^         „ged 

been  devoted  to  the  Sentinel  system.  A  the  Sentinel  system  is  now  chiefly  de-  ,^f°^^,°i,,^i^^f.  ^f^rtodS  t^giv^^ 

total  of  eight  lines  sandwiched  between  signed-is  not  yet  matenalizing  as  ex-  to  be  ^"^i'^^^^V^*^  here  toda>^        m  v  e w 

praise  of  the  Hawk  and  the  Tow-other  pgcted.  If  indeed  Red  China's  offensive  Proper  P^rspect  ve  to  the  F-1  l    in  view 

fype  missiles.  missile  development  Is  lagging  behind  by  of  the  ^^^^^t ;:°  "'"f  °J,^^^^^^ 

I  feel  this  House  has  the  duty  to  give  a  year  or  so,  is  this  reason  enough  to  often    e,oj"P^^ff^^>.^^"^""'^f^.   Pjf  ^^^^ 
ABM  the  examination   it  deserves.  We  postpone  procurement   of   the   Sentinel  ,^f '^i',.^^^,^"^"^ ^  ^^''  ^''^'^"  ''"'^ 
cannot  appropriate  biUions  of  dollars  in  system  components  for  another  year?  '%\^]l  ns  Pxamine  the  facts- 
this  cursorj-  manner.  Debate  on  this  item  i  remind  the  House  of  these  questions.  So  let  ^  ^^^5^^"^  ["V_7i'f  ^as  a  con- 
In  my  committee  lasted  about  45  seconds.  Mr.  Speaker,  b^ause  /^ey-e  the  ones  3,J^;^£f/iuS  safety  reciJi  in  the  ac- 
It  is  just  simply  poor  economics  to  "^ost  of  ten  raised  in    he  public  debates  ^^^^,,,.^,,^.^,^3^     category-    than     any 
commence  this  year  a  SI  billion  annual  about  the  ABM.  I  feel  that  our  colleagues  fiehter   aircraft   of    the   Century 
premium  on  an  insurance  policy  that  will  on  the  Armed  Services  Commi  t^  should  ^Ses-that  series' of  plSies  that  begaTi 
be  due  in  10  years,  where  the  policy  has  assist  the  House  by   addressing  tnem-  ^.^^  ^^^  f-100 
no  cash  surrender  value  because  of  ob-  selves  to  these  points.  ,           .   .  .     .      .jj  j^             ^ 
solescence  from  the  start  and  where  an  The  objections  we  are  bemg  asked  to  No  JJ^^^J^J^'^^^^j^^^^^^^ 
unplanned  dividend  probably  would  be  consider  during  this  vote  on  authonza-  ^"4^_,^orSlTzgd  a^coSts^  each  f aUure 
a  maximized  Soviet  threat  retaliation.  tlon  should  have  been  ra^ed  much  ear-  ^'^f  °!\^^rSo  oth^  ai?crSt  has  e^^^^^ 
Congress  must  pass  a  considered  judg-  Her.  Speaking  for  '"yself.  I    vould  not  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  handicap  of  cai-ping 
ment  on  this  issue.  be  inclined  to  reject  the  advice  of  our  ^^^  ^^  ^nd  negative  emphasis. 

Mr.     ANDERSON     of     Dlinois.     Mr.  defense  leaders^  unless  compelling  rea-  '^"^^^^^^^Sen^^^Stra 

Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle-  sons  were  advanced  for  doing  so.  In  this 

man   from  Massachusetts    [Mr.  Keith],  light,  M':.  Speaker^  I  hope  th^^^^^^^^  the  F^  11  has  fhe  best  record  of  all.  Here 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  us  in  have  a  full,  fair   and  responsible  amng  ^^^  ^^^  statistics  of  major  accidents  in 

the  House  are  laymen  in  the  very  com-  of  the  issues  in  tnis  oeDaie  ^^^  ^          ^        j^^^^^. 

plex  and  teclinical   matters  of  defense  Mr.  SISK.   Mr.  Speaker.  I  vield  4  2  Major 

procurement,  and  we  must  of  necessity  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from   lexas  aircraft:                                          accidents 

depend  on  our  colleagues  in  the  Anned  IMr.  Wright].                                                      p-ioo 13 

Services  Committee  to  guide  the  House  Mr.    WRIGHT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask        p_^Qi le 

in  its  debates  The  question  of  investing  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend        p_io2 — 12 

in  a  new   and  tremendously   expensive  my  remarks  and   include  a  newspaper        f-104 J^ 

ABM  system  is  a  national  policy  mat-  article.                                                                 1^-]°^  -- "- g 

ter  of  great  Importance,  and  I  think  it  is  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to        F-iii -- 
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The  accident  retord  of  the  F-111  is 
twice  as  good  as  tHat  of  any  other  that 
I  have  cited.  ' 

The  F-111  has  prbved  to  be  beyond  any 
doubt  the  most  versatile  aircraft  ever 
built.  This  fact  in  the  long  run  means 
unquestionable  economy.  Obviously  the 
Nation  simply  cannpt  afford  the  fantastic 
cost  of  tooling  up  at  separate  design  for  a 
separate  new  plane  [for  each  .separate  tac- 
tical mission.  1 

One  F-111  aircraft  can  carry  105  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  weapons,  and  one  F-111 
can  deliver  on  target  the  destructive 
equivalent  that  wae  carried  by  60  to  70 
bomber  planes  of  World  War  II  vintage. 

The  navigation  accuracy  of  the  F-111. 
according  to  the  At  Force,  is  eight  times 
better  than  that  or  the  closest  contem- 
porary fighter  aircraft  in  our  inventory. 

Due  in  part  to  Itsjsuperb  terrain-avoid- 
ance system,  the  FJ-lll  is  capable  of  the 
lowest  altitude,  high-speed  target  ap- 
proach of  any  airciaft  in  the  inventory. 
It  w.iU  fly  reliably!  over  target  at  about 
one-fifth  the  altitilde  of  the  nearest  con- 
temporary, will  dopo  in  any  weather  and 
at  night.  This  is'  a  priceless  asset  in 
avoiding  enemy  radar  and  firepower. 

Compared  with  finy  other  aircraft  the 
F-111  presents  a  liiinimum  reflection  to 
enemy  radar,  eve^  at  higher  altitudes 
and  in  clear  weatlitr. 

The  F-lll's  own' radar  target  tracking 
device  is  approximately  five  times  more 
effective  than  that  of  any  other  military 
aircraft. 

The  F-111  is  the  only  fighter  plane  in 
the  inventory  witlu  sufficient  range  to  fly 
nonstop  across  the  ocean  without  refuel- 
ing and  without  external  tanks. 

Because  of  its  minimal  maintenance 
requirements,  the  Tactical  Air  Command 
was  delighted  to  discover  that  the  F-IU 
will  fly  about  twice  the  number  of  opera- 
tional hours  monttoly  than  had  been  ad- 
vertised or  expected. 

This  also  mean$  that  the  airplane  is 
much  less  expensive  to  maintain  than 
was  expected  and,  regardless  of  first  cost, 
the  real  expense  of!  owning  and  operating 
the  plane  is  considerably  less  than  ex- 
pected, j 

So  far  as  unit  eost  is  concerned,  two 
facts  need  to  be  recognized. 

First,  each  successive  military  airplane 
for  the  past  25  yeirs  has  cost  more  than 
its  predecessor. 

Also,  it  goes  without  saying  that  unit 
cost  is  directly  arid  inversely  related  to 
volume  of  production. 

Therefore,  it  is  lobvious  that  the  Navy 
will  spend  many  1  himdreds  of  millions 
dollars  more  wheik  it  scraps  the  F-lllB 
and  starts  all  overiwith  a  few  design. 

The  Navy  wouldi  pay  more,  wait  longer 
and  ultimately  get  an  inferior  aircraft. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  J  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Is  it,  how- 
ever, still  true  that  because  of  the  in- 
ability to  achieve  a  commonality  of  de- 
sign for  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  that 
the  Air  Force  is  going  to  have  to  pay  an 
awful  lot  more  far  every  plane  than  it 
was  originally  said  would  be  paid  because 
original  per-plane  costs  were  projected 
on  the  assumption  of  the  development  of 
one  airplane  for  the  two  services? 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  think  there  is  un- 
questionably some  truth  in  the  gentle- 
man's assertion.  It  is  obviously  true  that 
If  you  are  going  to  cut  down  the  num- 
ber of  planes  in  the  total  package,  each 
one  will  cost  more.  I  am  not  at  all  cer- 
tain that  the  cost  will  be  "an  awful  lot 
more",  in  response  to  the  gentleman's 
question,  but  unavoidably  the  Navy  de- 
cision to  abandon  the  F-lllB  will  boost 
costs  in  a  number  of  ways.  The  principal 
increase,  in  my  judgment,  will  come  in 
the  extra  cost  to  produce  the  VF-X  for 
the  Navy. 

In  order  that  the  Record  may  more 
fully  reflect  a  balanced  perspective  on 
the  real  accomplishments  of  the  F-111  A, 
I  am  including  for  printing  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  a  copy  of  an  article  by 
Seth  Kantor  which  appeared  in  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  throughout  the 
country : 

Success  Story:  The  Facts  Behind  the  P- 
lUA — Secrecy  Hides  Warplane's  Good 
Record 

(By  Setli  Kantor) 

Wa.shincton. — Key  members  of  Congress 
.ind  Air  Force  Secret.Try  Hiirold  Brown  agree 
that  the  cape  of  secrecy  must  be  removed 
from  the  real  story  of  P-lllA  combat  mis- 
sions in  Vietn.im  thi-s  ye.nr. 

The  Fort  Worth-hiiilt  supersonic  warplane 
began  flying  Its  first  missions  March  26  from 
the  428th  Tactical  Fighter  Sqdn.  base  In 
Th.xlland. 

It  is  expected  that  a  "declasslfled  version" 
of  top-flight  F-111  A  success  in  combat  "will 
be  released  by  the  end  of  this  summer,"  pre- 
dicts Air  Force  Magazine  In  Its  current  issue. 

Meanwhile,  Air  Force  authorities  are  anx- 
ious to  publicize  whatever  they  can  on  the 
plus-side  about  the  P-lllA.  the  Air  Force 
version  of  the  sT*'eep-wing  fighter  that  had 
been  programmed  to  serve  both  the  Air  Force 
and  Navy. 

They  F>olnt  to  the  record  which  shows  the 
number  of  major  accidents  in  the  first  10,000 
hours  o>t  flying  of  the  P-lllA,  compared  to 
other  fighters  of  the  Century  series.  It  goes 
like  this: 

Major 
accidents 

P-100   13 

P-101 - 16 

P-103   12 

F-104 17 

P-105  la 

F-106    8 

F-111   5 

The  Pentagon  points  out  that  the  five 
F-111  A  accidents  do  not  include  one  loss  after 
the  10,000-hour  mark  was  passed  and  one 
accident  Involving  the  Navy's  F-lllB  version. 

Air  Force  Magazine  reports  that  in  June 
there  were  just  two  teet  P-UlAs  airborne. 
This  month,  though,  "it  is  expected  the  en- 
tire inventory  will  be  back  in  the  air  after  re- 
placement of  a  defectlTe  hydraulic  actuator 
Talve  In  the  elevon  system. 

"Basically,  the  problem  waa  thr  a  smell 
rod,  screwed  into  the  assembly  and  then 
welded  into  place,  worked  its  way  loose  under 
the  stress  of  vibration. 

The  crashes  of  three  P-llls  in  Southeast 
Asia,  shortly  after  they  were  pressed  Into 
service  there  this  year,  received  wide  coverage 
in  tJ.S.  newspapers,  while  the  successes  still 
remain  garbed  In  the  olive  drab  of  govern- 
ment secrecy. 

Air  Force  valuators  have  t<rid  the  Pentagon 
privately  that  Combat  Lancer,  th«  code  name 
for  the  P-lllA  operation,  has  been  a  walloij- 
ing  success.  Frequently  the  nilssiona  have 
been  flown  In  bad  weather  and  all  were  flown 
at  night. 

Reportedly,  radar  bombing  accuracy  of  the 


P-lU  under  combat  conditions  has  exceeded 
F  104  and  P-105  efHclencies. 

Mr,  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  pre- 
vious question  on  tJie  resolution. 

The  preWous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Si>caker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  tlie  consideration  of  the 
bill  iS.  32931  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1969  for  procure- 
ment of  airci"afL.  missiles,  naval  ves.sels. 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  research, 
development.  Lest,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Ai-med  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thoi-ized  personnel  strength  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Amied  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  Hou.se  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  3293.  with  Mr. 
RosTENKowsKi  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  tlie  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
RivEHsl  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Bates  1  will  be  recognized  for  1 
liour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill, 
S.  3293.  is  the  annual  military  procure- 
ment and  research  and  development  bill. 

This  bill  is,  except  in  detail,  the  same 
kind  of  bill  that  is  presented  to  the  House 
each  year.  It  constitutes  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  for  those  weap- 
ons that  are  subject  to  specific  author- 
ization, and  covers  all  research  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  bill  totals  $21,636,964,000  which  is 
$748,088,000  less  than  the  bill  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  executive  branch. 

Although  the  Senate  has  taken  action 
on  this  legislation,  the  bill  before  you 
is  not.  except  in  a  technical  sense,  an 
amendment  of  the  Senates  bill  but  is 
our  own  bill — the  bill  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  In  some  In- 
stances we  agreed  with  the  Senate  and 
In  other  instances  we  did  not  agree. 

Two  important  modifications  to  the 
basic  program  that  the  Senate  made  and 
to  which  we  do  not  agree  is  the  Senate 
committee  action  which  cut  the  R.  &  D. 
program  by  3  percent  across  the  boaid. 
We  do  not  believe  in  across-the-board 
cuts;  we  believe  in  studying  the  specifics 
of  a  program  and  taking  out  what  we 
disagree  with  and  putting  in  what  we 
fetl  the  country  needs. 

That  R.  &  D.  cut  that  I  just  referred 
to  was  made  in  the  Senate  committee. 
The  other  across-tlie-board  cut  that  we 
did  not  aeree  with  was  an  amendment  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  which  cut  the 
whole  bill  by  approximately  3  percent. 
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Again  this  was  on  a  wholly  nonselective 
basis  and  left  it  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees  or  the  executive  branch  to 
pick  and  choose  where  the  cuts  would 
be  made.  This  approach  was  rejected  for 
the  .same  rea.sons  that  I  cited  with  re- 
spect to  the  R.  &  D.  cuts. 

The  committee  report  is  very  long — 
over  90  pages — and  I  realize  that  all  of 
you  will  not  have  the  time  to  read  every 
word  of  it.  Because  of  this  I  intend  to 
make  reference  to  pai'ticular  parts  of  it 
as  I  go  through  my  statement. 

Two  tables  that  will  give  a  ready  un- 
derstanding of  the  program  as  submitted 
and  the  changes  recommended  by  the 
committee  appear  on  pages  5  and  10.  The 
first  of  these  tables  gives  a  quick  overall 
picture  and  the  second  one  a  much  more 
detailed  one.   The  second   one,   for  ex- 
ample, shows  at  a  glance  that  we  have 
cut  out  the  Navy  F-lllB  aircraft  but 
have  added  some  EA-6Bs.  And  it  shows 
that  we  made  a   icreat  many  individual 
changes,  up  and  down,  in  the  research 
and  development  programs  of  the  mili- 
tary departments.  In   the  light  of   the 
long  familiarity  that  the  House  has  with 
this  kind  of  bill.   I  intend  to  deal  only 
with  the  highlights  of  the  Ai-my.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  pro.c^rams,  directing  your 
attention  as  I  go  through  them  to  the 
pertinent  pages  of  the  report.  Next.  I 
intend  to  touch  on  committee  changes  in 
the  program  as  submitted,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  money  and  language,  and 
lastly  I  want  to  point  out  some  rather 
special  portions  of  the  report  that  deal 
with  overall  defense  problems.       , 
I  will  start  with  the  Army.  -      -1 

ARMY 


On  page  45.  the  Army  procurement 
program  begins.  It  totals  almost  $2  bil- 
lion. The  amounts  for  aircraft,  missiles, 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles  making  up 
this  total  are  indicated  on  that  page,  as 
are  the  particular  kinds  of  aircraft, 
types  of  missiles,  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles. 

As  you  turn  the  pages  from  there  on 
each  aircraft,  missile,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicle  is  described  in  unclassified 
detail.  The  committee  made  no  changes 
In  the  Army  procurement  program  but 
did  make  some  changes  in  its  R.  &  D. 
program  where  we  cut  $20  million.  Ex- 
actly where  we  cut  in  R.  &  D.  will  be 
found  on  page  1 1  of  the  report.  The  total 
Army  R.  &  D.  program  i„  somewhat  over 
$1.6  billion. 

Most  of  the  Army  program  is  as  you 
have  seen  it  before.  Two  things  of  par- 
ticular interest  this  year  however  are 
the  Cheyeime  helicopter  which  repre- 
sents a  new  concept  in  helicopters  in 
that  it  has  a  rigid  rotor  and  short  wings. 
This  is  a  truly  notewortliy  advance  in 
this  field  and  the  Cheyenne  will  be  a 
tremendously  effective  weapon  in  sup- 
porting ground  troops  all  the  way  from 
small  guerrilla  warfare  to  general  war- 
fare. 

The  other  notable  element  of  the 
Army  program — and  it  is  found  in  both 
procurement  and  R.  &  D.— is  the  large 
amount  of  authorization  for  an  anti- 
ballistic-missile  system— the  Sentinel 
system.  In  this  bill  there  is  $342.7  mil- 
lion authorization  for  procurement  and 
$312.9  million  authorization  for  research 


and  development,  a  total  of  $655.6  mil- 
lion. Preliminaries  for  this  "thin"  anti- 
Chinese  system  are  already  underway 
and  this  bill  will  constitute  our  first 
major  step  toward  an  ABM  system 
capable  of  countering  the  Red  Chinese 
threat  in  the  middle  seventies. 

NAVT    AND    MARINE    CORPS 

Tlie  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  program 
starts  on  page  52  of  the  report.  Pi-ocure- 
ment    totals    almo.st    $4.8    billion    and 
again  you  will  see  on  that  and  succeed- 
ing   pages    the    aircraft,    missiles,    and 
ships  proposed  for  procurement  and  a 
description  of  each  of  them.  One  of  the 
highlights  of  the  Navy   program   is  an 
absence   from   the   bill   rather   than   a 
presence.  I  am  referring,  of  course,  to 
the  F-lllB  which  simply  was  not  work- 
ing o;it  but  still  was  absorbing  a  great 
deal  of  money.  We  cut  this  program  out 
entirely,  saving  over  $300  million,  and 
gave    the    Nav>'    authority    under    the 
R.  &  D.  progiam  to  proceed  with  an  air- 
IJlane   now    designated    as    the    VFX-1. 
This  will  be  a  smaller,  lighter  and  much 
more     carrier-adapted     aircraft.     The 
pro.<;pects  for  leal  success  here  look  very 
good.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
VFX  program  needed  S170  million  this 
year  but  we  were  able  to  find  $100  mil- 
lion of  this  in  already  aijpropriated  but 
unexpended  P-lllB  funds  wliich  would 
have  been  .spent  if  we  had  not  cut  off  the 
F-lllB  program.  This  $100  million  is  in 
a  ven'  real  .sense  a  true  saving,  almost  a 
windfall. 

Wo   mnde   some   relatively   small   but 
veiy  impoi-tant  changes  in  the  Navy-'s 
urogram  which  are  designed  primarily 
lo  out  us  ahead  of  Soviet  developments 
in   the  submarine  field — and  their  ad- 
vances are  not  inconsiderable.  We  man- 
aged to  cut  a  substantial  sum.  $221  mil- 
lion, from  the  DX  program— that  will 
be    the    new    destroyer- type    .ship — be- 
cause we  found  that  amount  simply  was 
not  needed  this  year.  We  picked  up  $183 
million  by  cutting  out  the  four  fast  logis- 
tic deployment  ships,  called  FDL's,  and 
made  a  number  of  other  changes,  up  and 
down,  in  the  Navy  program.  I  should 
mention  that  we  added  $50  million— and 
this  goes  back  to  my  reference  to  ad- 
vances by   the  Soviet   in   submarines — 
for  research  and  development  in  anti- 
submarine warfare.  We  get  into  a  clas- 
.sified  area  here  Lut  let  me  assure  the 
House  that  this  addition  is  an  impor- 
tant one,  a  really  needed  one.  All  of  our 
changes  in  Navy  research  and  develop- 
ment^and   there  were   a  considerable 
number  of  them— leaves  the  Navy  and 
Marino  Corps  research  and  development 
program  at  almost  $2.2  billion. 

AIR    FORCE 

The  Air  Force  procurement  program 
.starts  at  page  58.  It  totals  almost  $7  bil- 
lion and  all  of  the  aircraft  and  missiles 
are  .set  out  and  described  in  the  succeed- 
ing pages. 

The  Air  Force  program  is  ver>'  much 
like  last  year's  in  the  kinds  of  aircraft 
and  missiles  to  be  procured  but  I  make 
special  mention  of  the  C-5A  airlift  air- 
c-aft,  the  biggest  in  the  world,  which 
had  its  maiden  flight  only  several  days 
ago.  The  committee,  of  course,  takes  some 
special  pride  in  the  advances  that  have 
been  made  in  our  airlift  and  the  C-5A  is 


one  of  the  evidences — as  is  the  C-141 — 
of  the  pressure  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  exerted  on  the  Department 
of  Defense  over  a  long  period  of  time.  We 
never  rest  on  our  laurels  but  if  we  were 
to  i-cst  on  any  laurel,  airlift  could  be 
one. 

Tlie  Air  Force  research  and  develop- 
ment program  is  about  $3.5  billion.  Our 
changes  in  this  program  were  relaUvely 
small  because  the  program  appeared  to 
be  well  thought  out  and  .supported  by 
the  testimony  that  the  conunittee  re- 
ceived. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tliat  is  a  quick  run- 
down of  the  major  elements  of  the 
Ai-my,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  programs 
in  this  bill.  I  have  not,  of  course,  covered 
every  element  but  I  have  tried  to  give 
you  and  the  House  an  overall  picture  of 
the  programs  as  they  came  up  to  us  and .». 
the  actions  that  we  are  recommending  ^ 
to  you  and  to  the  House. 

RESERVE    FORCES 

I  now  want  to  draw  your  attention  to 
title  in  of  the  bill  relating  to  Reserve 
Forces. 

Title  III  of  the  bill,  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  relates 
entirely  to  the  Reserve  components  of  our 
Ai-med  Forces. 

Sections  301  and  302  establish  the  per- 
sonnel strength  for  the  Selected  Reserve 
for  each  of  the  ReseiTC  components  for 
fiscal  year  1969.  Tliese  sections  repre- 
sent, as  now  required  by  law,  the  first 
legislative  authorization  providing  for 
the  personnel  stiength  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  for  each  of  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents on  a  fiscal  year  basis. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
90-168,  no  authorizing  legislation  on  an 
annual  basis  was  required  with  respect 
to  the  strength  of  these  Reserve  compo- 
nents. Tills  matter  had  formerly  been 
dealt  with  in  the  annual  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Acts.  However, 
with  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  90- 
168  there  is  a  statutorj-  requirement  that 
the  personnel  strength  of  each  of  the 
Selected  Reserves  be  authorized  on  an 
annual  basis  as  a  prior  condition  for 
the  appropriation  of  pay  and  allowances 
for  the  Reserve  components.  Sections  301 
and  302  of  title  III  of  this  bill,  therefore, 
satisfy  this  statutoi-y  requirement. 

Ti^e  strength  figures  for  eac^^of  the 
Reserve  components  for  fiscal  year  1969 
arc  essentially  those  recommended  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  \nth  one 
major  exception.  In  the  case  of  the  Naval 
Reserve,  the  Department  had  recom- 
mended a  .strength  figure  of  126.000. 
whereas  committee  hearings  conclusively 
demonstrated  a  genuine  requirement  for 
a  strength  substantially  in  excess  of  this 
amount.  Tlierefore,  the  committee  in- 
creased this  figure  to  129.000,  an  increase 
of  3.000  during  fiscal  year  1969  so  as  to 
enable  the  Naval  Reserve  to  gradually 
increase  its  strength  to  that  i-equired  for 
mobilization  pun>oses. 

The  strength  figures  recommended  for 
the  Selected  Reserve  for  fiscal  year  1969; 
that  is.  the  drilling  reserve,  arc  set  out 
in  the  bill. 

Tlie  bill  also  contains  appropriate  lan- 
guage to  reflect  adjustments  in  author- 
ized strength  figures  necessitated  by  the 
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call  to  active  duty  of  certain  of  these 
Reserve  units. 

In  addition  to  CBtabllshing  Selected 
Reserve  strengths  for  fiscal  year  1969, 
the  bill  provides  as  section  303  an  exten- 
sion of  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  order  units  of  the  Ready  Reserve  to 
active  duty.  The  Department  of  Defense 
h£wl  requested  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  to  incorporate  Into  this  bill  lan- 
guage which  would  provide  the  Presi- 
dent with  authority  until  July  1.  1969,  to 
order  units  of  th^  Ready  Reserve  to 
active  duty. 

Stated  another  way.  the  Department 
requested  a  12  months'  extension  of  the 
authority  previously  granted  the  Presi- 
dent in  Public  Law  89-687  to  order  "to 
active  duty  any  unit  of  the  Ready  Re- 
serve of  an  armed  fbrce  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  24  months." 

The  Department,  in  urging  this  action 
by  the  committee,  among  other  things 
stated: 

This  action  would  appear  to  be  a  prudent 
course-of  action  In  view  of  the  problems  we 
face  in  Vietnam  anc<  Korea.  It  would  pre- 
serve the  status  quo  with  respect  to  neces- 
sary flexibility  for  ripldly  augmenting  our 
forces  In  Vietnam  shcjuld  the  necessity  arise. 

Furthermore.  If  sufh  an  extension  Is  not 
provided,  there  will  be  no  authority,  short  of 
declaring  a  national  emergency,  to  use  Re- 
serve component  uniis  (unless  they  are  Na- 
tional Guard  forces)  In  connection  with  the 
preservation  or  restoration  of  domestic  law 
and  order. 


toja 
fiil 


The  committee  fi*ly  concurs  in  the  De- 
partment's recomifiendation  and  has 
provided  this  authdrity  in  section  303  of 
the  bill.  I 

CENER.'KL  PROVISIONS 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  the  committee  recom- 
mends a  number  oi  new  sections  to  this 
bill  that  you  will  jfind  under  title  IV, 
"General  Provisiorts."  I  will  run  over 
these  briefly. 

Our  new  section  402  is  designed  for  one 
thing  and  one  thiiig  only — the  removal 
of  any  artificial  ceilings  on  naval  ship- 
yard personnel  wherever  these  ceilings 
may  come  from.  Tlie  committee  was  in 
full  agreement  that  the  number  of  people 
employed  by  naval  shipyards  should  re- 
late directly  to  the  amount  of  necessary 
work  that  is  being  done  at  the  shipyard. 
The  amendment  i(  not  going  to  cause 
any  great  rise  in  the  number  of  people  in 
our  naval  shipyards  but  it  does  remove 
what  can  best  be  described  as  an  artifi- 
ciality that  has  no  place  in  our  man- 
power planning.      I 

Section  403:  I  have  mentioned  the 
pride  that  the  cdmmittee  has  in  the 
growth  of  om-  airlift.  This  amendment  is 
simply  another  exjtension  of  this  inter- 
est. What  it  will  db  is  this:  it  will  bring 
about  an  earlier  modernization  of  our 
domestic  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet.  As  has 
been  done  in  the  ii|ternational  portion  of 
that  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet,  this  will  be 
done  at  rates  est»bUshed  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  which  are  intended 
to  be  reasonable  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Government  and  the  civil 
air  carrier.  It  is  only  with  this  reasonable 
rate  that  the  civil  carriers  are  able  to 
convert  their  profits  from  military  airlift 
contracts  Into  modem  turbine-powered 
equipment  which  urill  be  more  productive 


and  more  reliable  in  times  of  national 
emergency. 

Section  404:  The  amendment  to  au- 
thorize the  sale  of  obsolete  and  surplus 
military  equipment  to  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  and  fireflghting  agencies 
will  correct  a  situation  under  which  sur- 
plus, usable  weapons  and  equipment 
could  serve  a  beneficial  purpose. 

At  the  present  time-when  equipment  of 
this  type  becomes  surplus  to  military 
needs  it  is  disposed  of  according  to  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  General 
Services  Administration. 

The  demands  now  being  placed  upon 
many  of  these  State  and  local  agencies 
has  taxed  not  only  their  manpower,  but 
also  their  equipment  resources.  It  there- 
fore makes  absolutely  no  sense  whatso- 
ever to  have  these  agencies,  so  desper- 
ately in  need  of  this  equipment,  useful 
in  carrying  out  their  functions  and  du- 
ties, denied  them,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  Federal  Government,  by  virtue  of 
GSA  regulations,  is  required  to  destroy 
or  render  them  useless. 

A  considerable  savings  would  accrue  to 
the  Federal  and  local  government  if 
equipment  of  this  type  could  be  made 
available.  This  amendment  will  enable 
these  agencies  the  opportunity  to  equip 
their  forces  at  minimum  cost  while  re- 
turning a  fair  market  value  for  the  mate- 
rial to  the  Federal  Government.  It  also 
provides  the  necessary  control  over  the 
transfer  of  such  equipment  by  requiring 
that  requests  for  surplus  equipment  be 
approved  by  tl^e  Governors  of  the  States 
concerned,  or  by  their  designated  rep- 
resentatives. 

Section  405  has  one  simple  purpose  and 
that  is  to  do  whatever  is  possible  to  in- 
sure that  U.S.  produced  buses  are  used 
in  our  overseas  areas.  Today  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  in  Europe  we  are  using  foreign 
made  buses  and  there  is  good  evidence 
that  this  is  not  saving  us  any  money. 
Wherever  we  can  use  a  U.S.  bus  without 
paying  a  premium  for  doing  this,  we 
will  do  it  under  this  amendment. 

Section  406:  The  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion is  to  close  the  loophole  which  al- 
lowed the  Army  to  make  the  recent 
awards  for  the  procurement  of  M-16 
rifles  without  considering  price  proposals 
from  all  four  qualified  bidders.  It  would 
insiu-e  that  on  future  negotiated  procure- 
ments of  the  type  mentioned,  the  mili- 
tary departments  will  have  to  consider 
at  least  ceiling  prices  proposed  by  all 
qualified  bidders. 

Section  407:  The  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  has  long  been  interested 
in  seeing  that  the  servicemen  and  women 
receive  the  best  of  medical  attention 
that  the  country  has  to  offer.  The  amend- 
ment to  designate  one  of  the  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  Defense  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Health  Affairs  is  the  direct  re- 
sult of  this  concern.  By  this  designation, 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  to 
bring  the  emphasis  on  the  medical  as- 
pects of  service  back  to  the  importance  it 
once  held  before  the  medical  affairs  were 
put  under  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Personnel  Affairs. 

By  this  amendment,  it  is  also  the  de- 
sire of  the  committee  that  the  man  who 
has  been  and  now  is  responsible  for  the 
medical  matters  in  the  services  be  re- 


tained and  promoted  to  the  new  position. 
I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks 
that  I  was  going  to  draw  your  attention 
to  some  rather  special  portions  of  the  re- 
port that  deal  with  overall  defense  prob- 
lems. I  am  going  to  do  only  that— draw 
your  attention — because  they  are  quite 
long.  The  first  of  these  begins  on  page  22 
of  the  report  under  the  heading  "Man- 
ned Aircraft  Systems."  This  portion  of 
the  report  is  a  short  treatise,  so  to  speak, 
on  why  this  country  must  never  depend 
on  missiles  alone — why  we  must  have 
manned  aircraft  systems. 

The  first  part  of  it  deals  with  AMSA, 
advanced  manned  strategic  aircraft,  and 
the  second  part  of  it  deals  with  the  need 
for  a  new  interceptor,  and  specifically 
with  the  vital  requirement  for  a  mix  of 
F-106's  and  F-12's  in  our  air  defense 
force  for  the  immediate  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  two  matters  are 
most  important  to  our  country  and  they 
are  completely,  and  I  think  persuasively, 
documented  in  thi.s  report.  I  commend 
this  section  to  your  reading.  I  think  you 
will  find  it  rewarding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  was  an  austere 
program  when  it  was  presented  to  us. 
Substantial  cuts  had  been  made  within 
the  executive  branch  before  it  was  sent 
up  to  the  Congress.  I  think  that  those 
cuts  plus  the  modifications  made  by  the 
committee  presents  to  the  House  a  very 
solid  bill  and  I  urge  prompt  passage. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  ijoint? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 
Mr.  PELLY.  I  would  feel  remiss  if  I 
did  not  compliment  your  great  commit- 
tee and  the  chairman  for  eliminating 
these  FDLs.  I  think  those  of  us  who 
studied  the  problem  feel  that  what  we 
need  is  a  privately  owned  merchant 
marine  and  especially  the  new  LASH 
type  vessels  which  will  do  much  the  same 
work  that  the  FDL's  were  intended  to  do. 
Private  sliips  can  be  used  in  peacetime 
as  well  as  wartime.  I  think  the  commit- 
tee is  to  be  commended.  We  hope  you 
will  join  with  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  in  trj'ing  to  persuade  the 
Administration  to  give  us  a  proper  and 
adequate  merchant  marine  for  national 
security  puri>oses. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  appreciate  tliose  words  of  com- 
mendation. I  am  sure  that  along  with 
that  commendation  is  your  pledge  of 
supporting  us  on  this  entire  bill. 

Let  me  say  this,  also:  Of  course,  we 
are  interested  in  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  we  are  ti-ying  to  save  it.  You  will 
remember  2  years  ago  we  gave  the  DOD 
two  of  these  FDL's.  They  elected  not  to 
build  them.  In  the  meantime  private  ba- 
dusti-y  has  gotten  busy  and  expended 
many  millions  of  dollars  of  their  own 
money  to  try  to  meet  this  need.  It  is  to 
the  credit  of  botli  the  subsidized  and 
unsubsidized  elements  of  the  mercliant 
marine  industry  that  they  are  working 
on  something  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  the 
military.  I  think  we  should  give  them 
the  opportunity  to  respond.  There  are 
numbers  of  programs,  LASH  and  Re- 
spond. There  is  much  progress  in  con- 
tainerization,  palletization,  and  all  sorts 
of  handling  of  cargo  in  the  shortest  pe- 
riod of  time.  And  this  is  by  private  in- 
dusti-y  with  private  capital.  That  is  the 
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reason  why  we  feel  we  should  give  in- 
dustry an  opportunity  to  serve  tills 
country.  Our  merchant  marine  is  disap- 
pearing from  the  oceans,  and  we  must 
save  it.  We  are  late  in  this  area.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  those  remarks. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  very 
distinguished  chaii-man  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too, 
want  to  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Aimed  Services  for  taking 
out  the  four  FDL's  programed,  which  I 
understand  would  cost  approximately  S50 
million  apiece.  The  money  could  very 
well  be  spent  by  private  industi-y  and 
private  merchant  marine,  as  my  col- 
league from  Washington  said.  It  could 
be  used  very  wisely.  I  want  to  congrat- 
ulate the  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
getting  It  out  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RIVEPIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
We  would  appreciate  your  support  on  the 
entire  bill,  also. 

We  have  had  instances  of  reports  that 
many  Japanese  buses  were  being  used 
where  our  own  could  be  used  at  a  much 
more  reasonable  figure. 

Section  406 — the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion is  to  close  a  loophole  which  allows 
the  Army  to  make  certain  unreasonable 
awards — the  recent  controvcr.sy  over  the 
M-16  rlfie  is  an  example. 

I  would  like  to  say  here  with  respect 
to  the  M-16  rifles,  we  would  consider 
price  proposals  from  all  qualified  bidders. 
It  would  insure  that  on  future  negotiated 
procurements  of  the  type  mentioned,  the 
military  departments  will  have  to  con- 
sider at  least  a  ceiling  price  proposed  by 
the  qualified  bidders.  It  is  not.  may  I  say 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  LMr.  Brooks] — it  is  not  our  inten- 
tion that  this  would  apply  to  architect 
and  engineering  contracts  which  are 
always  and  have  historically  been 
awarded  by  different  methods. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  architect 
and  engineering  contracts,  in  our  opin- 
ion, and  it  was  not  designed  for  that  at 
all. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  .he  gentleman. 
Mr.  BROOKS.  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  for  reading  my 
mind  and  pointing  out  that  this  amend- 
ment does  not  in  any  way  affect — and 
you  do  not  intend  for  it  to  affect  the  pro- 
curement of  architect  and  engineering 
services  which  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  in  many  branches  of  this 
Government  are  acquired  in  the  tradi- 
tional manner  of  evaluating  the  capa- 
bility of  architects  and  engineers  and 
then  negotiating  with  those  that  they 
feel  are  best  qualified,  to  determining 
their  fee.  If  they  cannot  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  a  reasonable  fee  with  the  most 
qualified  architect  or  engineer,  they 
negotiate  with  the  next  architect  or 
engineer  as  the  case  may  be. 

I  deeply  appreciate  your  keen  and  fair 
understanding  of  this  matter,  Mr.  Chair- 


man. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Let  me  say  this  to  the 
gentleman,  under  our  construction  bills 
over  95  percent  of  our  military  con- 
struction program  is  on  competitive 
bidding.  But  you  cannot  have  competi- 


tive bidding  in  the  architect  and  engi- 
neering field.  There  is  a  human  element 
involved  there.  It  has  never  been  "com- 
petitive" in  that  sense.  It  must  be  selec- 
tive. There  is  a  list  of  qualified  architects 
and  engineers  and  this  is  the  only  way  it 
can  be  handled,  and  this  amendment  In 
no  wise  affects  this  category'  of  service 
procurement. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Charles 
H.Wilson]. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  'WILSON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  discus.slons  of  Vietnam  one  often 
hears  the  expression  "The  night  belongs 
to  the  Vietcong."  For  several  years  now 
the  Army  has  been  actively  pursuing  a 
program  entitled  "Night  Vision,"  which 
will  change  that  ownership.  The  impact 
of  this  program  on  future  warfare  is 
enormous.  No  longer  will  the  fall  of  dark- 
ness mark  the  stop  or  even  .slow  down 
of  the  tempo  of  operations.  No  longer  will 
darkness  offer  our  enemies  either  oppor- 
tunity for  counterattack  or  even  rest 
from  our  own  relentless  pressure.  Tlie  ac- 
complishments and  promise  of  the  night 
vision  program  are  such  that  tills  dra 
matic  change  will  be  a  reality. 

This  is  not  a  new  program.  it\is  one 
that  the  Ai-my  has  been  pursuing  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  Army's  ear\'  rec- 
ognition of  the  promise  and  wviole- 
heartcd  support  of  the  program  hasNriio- 
neered  the  way  in  developing  item^  of 
night  vision  equipment. 

The  Army  has  also  prepared  a  pr 
gram,  taking  advantage  of  these  new  de- 
velopments to  provide  our  forces  In  Viet- 
nam with  interrelated  sets  of  night  vision 
and  radar  equipments  to  further  improve 
our  night  combat  capabilities.  The  basic 
objective  Is  to  so  equip  our  infantry  and 
airmobile  forces  along  with  their  sup- 
porting artillcr>'  and  surveillance  units 
so  that  they  can  extend  their  daylight 
successes  into  the  night.  The  program  is 
entitled  "Sea  Niteops."  As  this  program 
is  completed,  the  Vietcong.  who  resupply, 
move,  and  fight  predominately  at  night 
will  find  themselves  as  exposed  and  vul- 
nerable to  our  superior  forces  as  though 
it  were  daylight. 

Becaiise  the  Army  is  leading  the  way 
in  this  new  and  expanding  technology, 
its  program  has  been  growing  rapidly 
over  the  past  few  years.  The  current 
budget  provides  for  both  the  continued 
expansion  of  the  night  vision  R.  &  D.  pro- 
gram and  the  Vietnam  oriented  "Sea 
Niteops."  The  Army  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  aggressive  leadership  in  this  area. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Bates]  . 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
mvself  such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  repeat  what 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  has  al- 
ready so  well  covered,  but  instead  I  wish 
to  turn  my  thoughts  to  other  matters 
which  I  beheve  are  specifically  related  to 
the  bill  before  us. 

Some  28  years  ago  I  sat  in  the  gallery 
of  this  Chamber  and  heard  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  promise  the  production  of  50.- 


000  fighter  planes  a  year  in  the  defense 
of  our  countr>'.  This  House  rose  almost 
as  one  man,  and  a  deep  sense  of  patriotic 
pride  was  reflected  in  the  applause  that 
reverberated  through  these  Halls.  Amer- 
ica was  to  be  second  to  none.  But  it 
would  take  time. 

Not  long  thereafter,  from  the  podium 
behind  me,  I  heard  the  inspiring  voice  of 
Winston  Churchill  say,  as  he  disdainfully 
pointed  his  finger,  that  his  country  would 
teach  the  Nazis  a  lesson  that  they  and 
the  world  would  never  forget. 

Wc  can  only  conjecture  as  to  how  this 
prophecy  was  reechoed  in  the  ears  of 
Adolph  Hitler  during  the  waning  days 
of  World  War  II. 

But  what  is  important  today,  Mr. 
Chairman  is  the  question  of  whether  we. 
here  in  America,  have  learned  a  lesson 
that  we  will  never  forget.  Did  we  learn 
that  unprcparedness  contributed  greatly, 
if  not  primarily,  to  Worid  Wars  I  and  H? 
The  answer  to  that  question  must  be  in 
the  negative. 

When  the  shooting  was  over  in  Japan, 
our  troops  came  home,  our  defenses  were 
torn  down,  and  our  fantastic  offensive 
capability  was  left  for  the  historians  to 
discu-ss.  Only  5  short  years  later  a  deci- 
sion was  made  overnight  to  defend  Ko- 
rea, and  into  this  breach  was  thrown  the 
only  readily  available  troops  we  had— 
marines  stationed  in  Japan,  whose  only 
training  was  in  functions  pertaining  to 
our  Embassy  in  Tokyo. 

Soon  thereafter  the  backs  of  our  troops 
were  almost  to  the  sea  in  the  ever-de- 
creasing perimeter  around  Pusan.  Again 
we  learned  the  lesson— too  late— and  we 
paid  a  heavy  price  in  lives  and  in  treas- 
ure. ^,  . 
It  became  clear  during  these  years  tnat 
our  wartime  ally— Russia— was  the 
greatest  threat  to  us  and  the  free  world. 
From  the  early  fifties  to  the  early 
sixties.  Russia  in  a  series  of  actions  by 
itself  or  by  its  partners  in  the  Communist 
conspiracy  or  by  the  bellicoseness  of 
Stalin  and  Klirushchev  kept  the  free 
world  alerted  to  the  dangers  confronting 
it  and  the  free  world  i-esponded  as  it  de- 
veloped a  militaiT  postiu-e  decidedly  su- 
perior to  that  of  Soviet  Russia. 

Today  there  is  no  Stalin,  there  is  no 
Khrushchev  whose  belligerence  was  for 
us  a  danger  signal  only  a  few  years  ago. 
Today  we  in  America  have  a  people  who 
are  tired  of  v.ar.  Today  there  is  no  re- 
sounding applause  as  we  promise  to  make 
this  the  greatest  militaiy  power  in  the 
world.  We  never  he3.r  the  strength  of 
America  discussed  any  more.  We  hear 
more  about  the  weakness  of  America.  We 
hear  about  America  being  criticized  in 
Vietnam,  especially  about  bombing 
places  in  the  north,  but  wc  hear  vcrj'  lit- 
tle criticism  about  the  bombing  by  the 
Vietcong  in  Saigon,  killing  women  and 
children. 

Times  have  changed.  Yet  I  want  to  say 
to  the  Members  today  that  the  militaiT 
superiority  that  maiked  our  strength  not 
long  ago  has  been  compromised  and  it 
has  been  weakened,  and  each  year  our 
relative  strength  has  been  dissipated. 

Need  I  recall  to  Members  the  Pueblo 
incident  that  found  us  without  a  single- 
without  a  single— fighter  plane  in  Korea 
to  respond  to  the  dastardly*  action  of  one- 
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half  a  small  nation— 1-not  a  full  nation, 
but  one-half.  We,  the  great  military 
power  of  the  world,  the  United  States, 
could  not  even  respond. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  certainly 
In  our  own  eyes,  whan  we  think  of  our 
self-respect,  we  lost  a  lot  more  than  the 
ship  and  the  men  on  it — on  that  black 
day  in  January. 

The  cross-currents  In  which  we  had  to 
navigate  as  we  consi(lered  this  bill  made 
our  task  a  very  difficult  one.  Of  course, 
we  are  well  aware  of  the  young  men  in 
our  country  who  are  giving  their  lives 
and  youth  without  complaint  in  South- 
east Asia.  We  wanted  to  make  sure,  as 
far  as  we  possibly  could,  that  they  had 
the  best  kind  of  equipment  that  it  was 
within  oui-  power  to  give  them. 

We  are  also  aware  Of  the  recent  action 
of  the  Congress  and  the  administration 
which  requires  us  to  Out  this  budget. 

At  the  same  time  vie  cannot  lose  sisht 
of  the  fact  that  our  principal  enemy  is 
still  arming  in  Moscorw  with  its  military 
expenditures  rising  16  percent  this  year 
over  a  year  ago.  And  they  are  not  wasting 
their  resources  in  Vietnam,  as  are  we. 
When  they  build,  thty  are  building  for 
tomorrow  and  they  are  building  fast. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  great  effort 
the  Soviets  are  making  in  their  military 
work.  Their  space  program  continues 
apace,  as  it  has  sinte  1957  with  their 
sputnik  effort.  They  have  tripled — and 
listen  to  ■'this— they  have  tripled  the 
number  of  their  ballistic  missiles  in  the 
last  2  years.  They  have  also  Installed  at 
least  one  anti-ballistic-misslle  defense 
system  around  Moscow— and  we  have 
none.  I  do  not  knovu  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible—nor does  anyone  I  have  talked  to 
know  whether  it  is  possible — to  develop 
an  antiballistic  missile  system  that  will 
be  effective  against  B,  sophisticated  nu- 
clear attack. 

I  do  net  think  tile  question  today  is 
whether  we  want  to  spend  the  money  for 
this.  I  think  the  que^ion  is:  Dare  we  not 
do  it?  Do  we  want  to  wake  up  some 
morning  and  find  that  the  Russian 
threat  and  their  ABM  system  is  tnily  ef- 
fective, but  we  did  not  go  down  that  road 
and  we  never  found  out  that  it  could  be 
effective  until  it  waa  too  late? 

It  well  might  be  that  we  might  lose 
some  money  in  this  effort,  but  I  would 
rather  lose  some  money  than  lose  our 
country — and  we  caki,  if  we  prove  to  be 
wrong  on  this  issue.  | 

Russia  has  a  fradtional  orbital  bomb, 
but  we  have  none.  They  have  conducted 
more  nuclear  tests  4i">d  know  more  about 
the  phenomena  a^ciated  with  those 
tests  than  do  we. 

Its  23-millimeteiJ  gun  now  in  Viet- 
nam can  outshoot  aJiy  of  our  counter- 
parts which  are  presently  there.  Regret- 
tably we  are  moving  at  a  snail's  pace  to 
correct  the  situation. 

Their  planes  continue  to  break  records. 
Their  new  Foxbai  fighter  has  flown 
faster  than  any  other  plane.  It  is  5  years 
ahead  of  anything  I  we  have  In  develop- 
ment. 

Only  yesterday,  is  has  been  discussed 
here  today,  the  Navy  canceled  its  F-lllB. 
I  beheve  it  was  the  right  decision.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  the  wrong  decision  original- 
ly when  we  tried  to  compromise  two  air- 


craft because  of  commonality.  I  never 
believed,  and  I  do  not  believe  now,  that 
one  can  compromise  a  weapons  system 
and  have  it  fight  successfully  against  one 
that  is  not  compromised.  So  the  Navy 
canceled  the  plane.  The  Navy  did  not 
want  it.  Even  the  plane  manufacturers 
of  this  country  thought  it  should  have 
been  canceled. 

The  Russians  have  a  new  supersonic 
transport  which  is  also  usable  as  a 
bomber,  and  it  is  expected  to  have  its 
fii-st  flight  next  year. 

On  the  seas  their  efforts  have  not 
flaR:-;ed  at  all.  They  now  have  one  of  the 
largest  merchant  marine  fleets  in  the 
world,  and  it  is  growing.  While  the 
American  merchant  marine  fleet  has 
sh-unk  by  26  percent,  since  1951  the  So- 
viet merchant  marine  has  increased  500 
percent. 

Their  Navy,  which  was  so  insigniflcant 
in  the  early  postwar  period,  is  now  sec- 
ond only  to  our  own  and  is  growing 
rapidly. 

Certainly  one  of  our  highly  prized 
military  attainments  has  been  our  nu- 
clear submarine  fleet,  with  our  produc- 
tion capability  for  nuclear  submarines 
only  a  small  fraction  of  that  which  the 
Russians  presently  have.  The  Russian 
submarine  fleet  has  been  built  entirely, 
100  percent,  since  1945.  Sixty-six  percent 
of  our  submarines  today  were  developed 
and  produced  before  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  and  this  is  an  area  in  which  we 
have  had  such  great  pride.  Russia  has 
over  350  submarines,  and  I  will  remind 
the  Members  that  Hitler  had  only  65  sub- 
marines at  the  beginning  of  World  War 
n.  and  all  of  us  recall  rather  vividly  the 
devastation  this  number  of  submarines 
wrought  right  off  our  own  coasts.  And 
we  have  only  104  submarines  to  cope 
with  the  350  of  the  Soviets. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  we  cannot 
take  our  eyes  off  the  Soviets,  not  even  for 
a  moment,  not  even  for  all  of  Southeast 
Asia,  not  even  for  our  needs  at  home, 
and  not  even  for  the  purposes  of  bal- 
ancing the  budget. 

Nor  can  we  forget  that  the  Chinese 
have  built  and  tested  atomic  weapons 
way  ahead  of  the  time  we  thought  they 
would  be  ready,  and  they,  too,  have  a 
growing  submarine  fleet.  Some  have  pre- 
dicted that  Red  China  will  have  a  ballis- 
tic missile  submarine  fleet  of  12  or  15 
by  the  middle  of  the  I970's. 

While  we  are  trying  to  keep  ahead  of 
these  countries,  the  complexities  and  the 
prices  of  our  defense  systems  mount 
rapidly.  While  in  World  War  II  a  sub- 
marine cost  only  $4  million,  today  a 
Polaris  submarine  costs  $150  million. 

We  are  spending  $86  billion  this  year. 
People  are  asking,  "Where  does  all  the 
money  go?"  It  is  all  in  the  price  escala- 
tion and  the  advances  of  technology, 
with  submarines  going  from  $4  million  to 
$150  million  from  World  War  II  to  the 
present  time. 

In  World  War  II  a  destroyer  cost  only 
$7  million.  Today  it  costs  533  million,  and 
one  with  nuclear  power  is  $180  million. 

In  World  War  II  an  aircraft  carrier 
cost  $55  million.  Today  a  nuclear-pow- 
ered aircraft  carrier,  without  its  planes, 
costs  $555  million. 

In  World  War  II  a  fighter  for  the  Air 


Force  cost  under  $100,000.  Today,  the 
P-lllA  costs  between  $7  million  and  $10 
million  each,  depending  upwn  the  cost 
allocations. 

As  much  of  these  increases  are  caused 
by  the  complexities  of  the  new  systems 
as  by  the  inflation  which  has  hit  all  of 
us  alike. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Diefen.se  should  not  be  concerned 
with  the  cuts  that  the  Congress  has  or- 
dered— it  is  concerned.  However,  not  even 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  any  idea 
at  this  time  just  which  programs  will 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  cut.  I,  for  one,  had 
the  Joint  Chiefs  over  to  examine  this 
question  most  carefully  with  me.  They, 
of  course,  have  given  the  matter  much 
consideration.  The  problem  of  making 
the  cut  so  as  to  minimize  its  effect  upon 
the  security  of  the  Nation  is  a  ver>'  grave 
one.  It  looks  at  the  moment  as  though 
the  cuts  would  be  accomplished  by  put- 
ting off  programs  which  may  not  be  as 
immediately  required  as  had  been  antici- 
pated. 

Tlie  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
verj'  carefully  listened  to  the  witnesses, 
both  civilian  and  military,  who  have 
come  before  the  committee  in  an  effort 
to  establish  the  best  military  defense  for 
our  counti-y  with  all  due  consideration 
to  its  cost.  We  firmly  believe  that  the 
program  which  is  being  presented  to  you 
hero  today  w'ill  improve  the  defense  of 
our  country'  at  a  cost  that  we  can  afford 
to  pay.  While  we  held  hearings  for  24 
days,  this  does  not  mean  that  only  24 
davs  of  consideration  went  into  the  bill. 
On  the  contrary,  this  bill  is  the  result  of 
the  work  of  all  of  our  subcommittees, 
all  of  our  daily  contacts  with  the  depart- 
ments, and  all  of  our  trips  which  our 
men  have  made,  both  in  this  country  and 
overseas.  All  of  this  is  on  top  of  our  ex- 
perience of  years  before.  The  bill  with 
which  we  come  before  you  had  not  been 
lifehtly  considered  in  committee. 

It  is  most  pleasing  to  report  that  since 
the  new  Secretary  of  Defense  has  as- 
sumed his  position,  there  has  been  a 
completely  new  and  very  refreshing  re- 
lationship arising  between  him  and  our 
committee.  We  have  found  that  we  can 
talk  openly  with  him  about  the  problems 
that  are  uppermost  in  our  minds  and 
get  frank  responses.  More  than  that,  we 
get  action.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  nu- 
clear-powered frigates  for  which  we  have 
pressed  so  long,  he  was  finally  in  accord 
with  the  recommendation  which  we  have 
made. 

We  have  long  sought  a  cooperative  ef- 
fort between  the  Congress  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  There  have  been 
many  occasions  when  the  suggestions  of 
the  Congress  became  realities,  and  our 
defense  was  considerably  strengthened. 
For  instance,  the  Congress  has  always 
been  the  primary  sponsor  of  new  nuclear 
naval  matters.  As  you  have  often  been 
reminded,  it  was  the  Congress  that  au- 
thorized the  Nautilus.  It  was  the  Congress 
thai  insisted  nuclear  submarines  be  built. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  at  this  time  it 
was  over  the  objections  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment itself.  Now  that  there  is  a  new- 
submarine  threat  which  is  becoming 
clearer  to  those  of  us  in  t)oth  the  Senate 
and  the  House  who  have  had  a  chance  to 
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study  the  facts,  we  have  been  pushing 
for  two  new  kinds  of  .submarines.  Last 
year  we  fully  funded  one  of  those.  This 
year  we  are  providing  funds  to  get  an- 
other kind  started,  and  we  plan  to  fund 
it  fully  next  year.  I  understand  this  sub- 
marine has  been  approved  by  the  De- 
partment today  for  development  and 
procurement  of  long  leadtime  items, 
while  the  Department  is  still  studying 
last  year's  submarine. 

Tliere  has  been  talk.  too.  of  stopping 
a  large  number  of  other  programs — the 
manned  orbiting  laboratory,  our  attack 
aircraft  carriers  and  our  antisubmarine 
aircraft  carriers,  among  other  programs. 
I  think  that  at  this  point  it  would  be 
well  to  remind  the  Department  of  De- 
fense underlings  that  section  401  of  Pub- 
lic Law  89-501  contains  the  provision: 

However,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  any  other  law.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  not  direct  or  approve 
a  plan  to  initiate  or  effect  a  substantial 
reduction  or  elimination  of  a  major  weapons 
system  until  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
reported  the  pertinent  details  of  the  proposed 
action  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
while  the  Congress  Is  in  session.  The  Con- 
gress shall  within  ninety  days  thereafter  ad- 
vise the  Secretary  of  Defense  through  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  respectively,  of 
the  recommendations  of  these  Committees  on 
the   proposed   action. 

We  are  hearing  rumors  from  all  angles 
that  any  program  which  receives  any 
additional  moneys  from  congressional 
additions  has  to  find  equal  funds  in  the 
program  to  cut  out.  This  ruling  has  been 
heard  in  conjunction  with  the  ruling  that 
funds  added  by  the  Congress  were  not  in 
the  President's  budget  and  .so  are  not  to 
be  approved  for  obligation.  I  sincerely 
trust  that  such  is  not  the  case. 

In  the  report  we  have  recommended 
that  there  be  serious  personnel  reduc- 
tions within  the  Department  of  Defense, 
since  it  has  burgeoned  to  an  extent  that 
the  Congress  never  contemplr.ted  when 
we  approved  the  formation  of  the  De- 
partment. Tuo  of  the  areas  we  specifi- 
cally select  for  cutting  are  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Systems  Analysis. 

It  was  not  until  this  year  that  the 
Congress  is  finally  calling  the  Navy  ver- 
sion of  the  F-111  to  a  halt.  The  Senate 
has  already  done  so,  and  we  are  recom- 
mending that  you  concur  in  that  result. 
Tlie  former  Secretary  of  Defense  had  the 
idea  that  one  fighter  could  serve  the 
needs  of  both  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy. 
However,  the  needs  of  the  Air  Force 
predominated  in  the  basic  design  of  the 
body  of  the  airplane  since  the  Air  Force 
was  buying  so  many  more.  This  meant 
that  the  Navy's  needs  for  a  good  fighter 
plane  which  could  be  operated  from  air- 
craft carriers  were  subjected  to  the  Air 
Force  requirements. 

It  has  only  been  the  proof  from  the 
actual  flying  of  the  planes  that  has  fi- 
nally made  almost  everyone  decide  that 
the  time  had  come  to  let  the  Navy  try  to 
get  a  fighter  specifically  designed  to  meet 
carrier  requirements.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  Navy's  needs  would  have  been 
so  long  neglected  if  there  had  not  been 
an     excessive     smokescreen     built     up 


around  the  entire  project  by  the  public 
relations  people  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  At  every  opportunity  they 
praised  the  commonality  idea  of  hav- 
ing one  basic  plane  for  two  forces.  What 
they  did  not  say  was  that  the  high  per- 
centage of  commonality  that  they 
praised  was  in  part  reached  by  count- 
ing the  number  of  rivets  and  fasteners 
in  each  plane  that  were  identical.  In  the 
meantime  the  Navy  has  suffered.  I  un- 
derstand that  yesterday  the  F-lllB  was 
canceled  by  the  Navy  Department. 

The  systems  analysis  people  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  have  also  con- 
tributed greatly  to  our  present  problems. 
Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Both  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Navy  have 
been  insisting  that,  in  order  to  provide 
and  adequate  first  line  of  defense  against 
the  over  350  submaiines  of  the  Soviets, 
the  Navy  should  have  over  100  nuclear 
attack  submarines.  The  Department  of 
Defense  systems  analysts  have  insisted 
on  limiting  the  number  to  69.  Under  cro.ss 
examination  Dr.  Enthoven  could  not  in'o- 
vide  the  basis  on  which  he  had  overruled 
the  strong  recommendation  of  the  mili- 
tary. He  referred  to  studies  by  the  Navy 
insisting  that  the  Navy  refused  to  follow 
the  implications  of  their  own  studies. 

The  result  of  the  Enthoven  treatment 
was  that  at  no  time  was  there  adequate 
consideration  given  to  pur  possible  loss 
of  any  submarine  by  enemy  action  or 
otherwise.  Not  even  the  possible  loss  of 
one  of  our  submarines  not  in  wartime — 
such  as  the  Scorpion — was  included  in 
their  thinking.  Indeed,  using  studies  of 
the  Navy  which  were  .specifically  limited 
not  to  be  used  for  setting  force  levels,  the 
systems  analysts  used  them  for  setting 
force  levels. 

It  has  now  been  established  that  one 
of  the  main  functions  of  the  systems 
analysts  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  lo  prepare  papers  which  are  called 
draft  presidential  memoranda.  These 
papers  are  initiated  within  the  Systems 
Analysis  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  are  then  circulated  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  comment.  These 
papers  then  become  the  fundamental 
paper  for  the  establishment  of  our  forces 
for  the  next  year — or  indeed  until  the 
paper  is  changed.  In  arriving  at  the  deci- 
sions, the  systems  analysts  use  cost- 
effectiveness  studies,  purporting  to  find 
the  most  effective  militarj'  system  for 
the  least  cost.  The  usual  premise  is  to 
spend  an  equal  sum  of  money  for  various 
possible  alternatives.  In  the  end  it  is  the 
cost  which  principally  governs,  the  effc^c- 
tivencss  is  too  often  downgraded  in  the 
equation. 

I  believe  there  should  be  a  better  bal- 
ance. The  result  is  that  the  systems 
analysts  are  the  ones  who  decide  the 
budget  levels  and  the  force  structures. 

This  is  indeed  an  interesting  develop- 
ment. Section  141(d)  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  says  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  shall— 

(1)  prepare  strategic  plans  and  provide  for 
the  strategic  direction  of  the  Armed  Forces: 

(2;  prepare  joint  logistic  plans  and  assign 
logistic  responsibilities  to  the  Armed  Forces 
In  accordance  with  thoee  plans; 

(3)  establish  unified  commands  in  strate- 
gic areas: 

(4)  review  the  major  material  and  person- 


nel requirements  of  the  Armed  Forces 
in  accordance  with  strategic  and  logistic 
plans;   .  .  . 

Section  136<b)  of  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code  provides  for  a  Comptroller 
who  shall — 

(1)  lUlvlse  and  .assist  tlie  Secretary  in  per- 
forming such  budgetary  and  fiscal  lunctioiis 
and  duties,  and  in  exercising  such  budgetary 
and  fiscal  powers,  as  are  needed  to  carry  out 
the  powers  of  the  Secretary; 

(2»  sui)ervise  and  direct  the  preparation  of 
budget  estimates  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense; 

(3(  establish  and  direct  the  execution  of 
principles.  i>olicies,  and  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  connection  with  organizational  and 
administrative  matters  relating  to — 

(A)  the  preparation  and  execution  of 
budsets; 

IB)  fiscal,  cost  operating  and  capital  prop- 
erty accounting; 

(C)  progress  and  statistical  reporting;  and 

(D)  internal  audit.  .  .  ." 

Tlius  it -is  that  the  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  took  two  responsibilities  espe- 
cially assigned  by  statute  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  to  the  Comptroller. 
resi>ectively.  and  merged  those  statutoi-y 
resjwnsibilities  in-an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defen.se  for  Systems  Analysis.  reix)rl- 
ing  directly  to  him.-,elf.  From  the  num- 
ber of  complaints  that  we  have  heard 
that  the  systems  analysts  disregard  the 
military  advice  available  to  them,  per- 
haps this  group  should  be  put  under  and 
made  to  report  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  Tlien  we  would  be  sure  that  the 
military  point  of  view  was  given  adequate 
weight  in  their  studies  before  they  were 
transmitted  to  the  Secretaiy  of  Defense. 
In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  deci- 
sions before  us  are  of  a  great  magnitude. 
The  very  secuiity  of  our  country  and  the 
free  world  might  well  depend  on  what 
we  do  here  today  and  in  the  immediate 
years  ahead.  The  background  I  have 
given  you  occasions  more  reason  for  con- 
cern than  for  comfort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  newspapers  quote 
General  Wheeler,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  as  stating  that  "the 
growth  of  Soviet  nuclear  ix)wer,  and  the 
trend  of  certain  additional  defense 
policies  combine  to  make  him" — our  top 
military  adviser — "anxious  about  our  Na- 
tion's future  capacity  for  survival." 

Mr.  Chairman,  Vice  Adm.  Hyman 
Rickover.  the  father  of  our  nuclear  sub- 
marine fiect.  states  on  joape  9844  of  the 
hearings  before  us — and  I  want  you  to 
listen  to  this  because  if  tlierc  has  been 
any  area  of  defense  in  which  we  had 
great  pride,  it  was  in  our  submarine  fleet. 
This  is  what  Admiral  Rickover.  the 
father  of  our  submaiine  fleet,  .said  to  our 
committee,  and  I  want  to  quote  him.  He 
said  that  he  was  asked  the  question  by 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
which  submarine  force  he  would  rather 
command,  and  he  instantly  answered 
"the  Soviet  submarine  force." 

Admiral  Rickover,  the  father  of  the 
American  nuclear  submarine,  said  he 
would  rather  have  the  Soviet  fleet  as  it 
exists  and  as  it  is  programed  rather  than 
ours  as  it  exists  and  as  it  is  programed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  recounted  for 
the  Members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
how  the  Soviets  have  tripled  the  number 
of  their  ballistic  missiles  in  the  last  3 
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years,  how  our  merohant  marine  fleet  is 
now  26-percent  smaDer  today  than  it  was 
in  1951  while  the  Russian  merchant  ma- 
rine fleet  is  500-percent  larger.  I  have 
told  you  that  her  submarine  fleet  is  newer 
and  is  better  prograoned  than  our.s.  Also 
I  have  told  you  that  we  are  5  years  be- 
hind the  Russians  in  fishter  planes;  that 
she  has  an  anti-ballistic-misslle  system 
in  place,  and  we  have  none;  that  she  has 
a  short  takeoff  and  landing  airplane  In 
being  and  we  have  Canceled  ours.  Also  I 
have  told  you  that  tlte  Russian  Army  is  in 
many  respects  morp  modern  than  our 
own.  And.  in  the  laA  2  years  of  military 
effort  she  has  made  lamazinn  strides. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no  Stalin 
today  to  remind  «s  to  keep  up  our 
Kuard — we  have  no  Khni.shchev  today  to 
remind  us  to  keep  ub  our  guard. 

If  we  con.slder  alsp  the  deep  concern  of 
our  top  military  Uaders — and  I  have 
gone  to  some  srcat  Itngths  to  advise  you 
of  these  facts — I  would  much  rather  to- 
day as  I  have  in  the  past  advise  you  of 
our  strengths  and  its  contribution  toward 
preventing  war  among  the  great  powers. 

I  also  state  these  positions  to  Indicate 
that  If  the  Vietnam  conflict  should  end 
tomorrow,  that  there  Is  much  catching 
up  to  do  in  our  mllltarj'  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  who  for  the  last 
28  years  has  either  been  on  active  duty  or 
a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  can  understand  the  abso- 
lute necessity  for  the  world  to  somehow 
bring  the  arms  race  under  control.  I  know 
vhat  modem  weapons  are. 

As  I  told  you  only  a  year  ago,  we  have 
In  our  arsenal  a  typ*  of  bomb  which  con- 
tains more  destru(ttive  power  than  a 
tralnload  of  TNT  esitending  from  Boston 
to  Mexico  City,  and  we  have  them  In 
numbers  and  the  Rtis.slans  have  them  in 
numbers.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  the  kind  of  world 
In  which  we  have  to  live,  and  if  there 
Is  some  way  In  which  we  can  guarantee 
peace  throughout  the  world,  this  is  some- 
thing that  we  should  undertake  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  magnitudes  of  pres- 
ent-day weapons  td  defend  ourselves  In 
aji  emergency  de|y  our  imagination. 
However,  we  must  be  relentless  In  our 
pursuit  of  peace.  But  the  tragic  events 
of  the  past  should  remind  us  to  negotiate 
from  a  position  of  strength. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  those 
who  have  taken  the  floor  today  and  who 
have  said  that  slnie  the  Russians  have 
started  to  talk,  let  us  abandon  our  pro- 
gram of  armed  defense. 

I  say  let  us  continue  to  build  imtil  we 
know  where  we  are  going.  Let  us  vigor- 
ously and  prayerfully  dedicate  ourselves 
to  the  most  Important  task  of  our  times, 
the  attainment  of  a  just  and  a  lasting 
peace,  but  let  it  tie  a  peace  by  willing 
agreement — not  by  pious  submission. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  l^r.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl 
count.  [       i    * 

Seventy-flve  Mamb«-s  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  Cl«rk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 
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Anderson, 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Pool 

Tenn. 

Hawkins 

Piiclnskl 

Ashley 

Hollfleld 

Resnlck 

BeU 

Honand 

Ronenthal 

Brademas 

Karsten 

Stephens 

Culver 

iCusteiinieler 

Stuckey 

DlgKS 

MrB>wcn 

TcajTUe,  Tex 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Mavnie 

Utt 

PuJton.  Tenn. 

Michel 

Van  Deerlln 

Gardner 

Mln^hall 

WiniB 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  RosTENKow.sKi.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  S.  3293,  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  405  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts had  completed  his  statement. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Rivers]  had  consumed  33  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
had  consumed  24  minutes. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  PirnieI. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
tlie  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  to 
every  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  the  clear  and  con- 
cise statement  which  the  gentleman  in 
tlie  well  has  just  made  concerning  the 
security  problems  facing  this  Nation 
the  subjects  which  he  so  well  discussed 
provide  a  proper  foundation  for  con- 
sideration of  this  important  measure 
which  is  before  us  today. 

Also.  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  hi  the  well  and  the  chairman 
of  the  full  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Rivers]  for  tlie  type  of  leadership  which 
they  have  provided  dui-ing  the  long  hours 
of  consideration  of  this  bill.  This  leader- 
sliip  has  been  very  strong  and  the 
wealth  of  their  experience  and  the 
soundness  of  their  judgment  are  re- 
flected in  the  measure  before  us. 

The  fundamental  question  before  us  is 
not  the  dollar  amount  of  the  bill  but 
whether  the  expenditure  of  these  dollars 
will  meet  our  defense  needs  in  a  way 
which  is  wise  and  responsible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  milltaiy  procure- 
ment bill  presently  under  consideration 
reflects  not  only  our  conmiitment  to  in- 
sure that  the  existing  needs  of  our  Anned 
Forces  are  met  but  also  our  concern 
about  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
in  the  years  ahead.  While  we  liave  taken 
appropriate  steps  to  defer  in  the  name 
of  economy,  certain  projects  not  vital  to 
maintaining  a  solid  military  posture,  we 
have  been  careful  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  broad,  indiscriminate  reductions 
which  would  clearly  hamper  military  ef- 
fectiveness during  the  middle  and  late 
1970-s. 

In  recent  months  there  has  been  con- 
siderable discussion  in  the  news  media 
and  In  the  Congress  about  cutting  de- 


fense research  and  development.  Some 
have  even  suggested  that  this  area  be 
among  the  first  affected  by  the  exi^endi- 
ture  reduction  mandate  enacted  by  Con- 
gress last  month.  They  point  out  that 
last  year  over  $7  billion  was  appropriated 
for  this  purpo.se  while  otlier  \ital  do- 
mestic programs  were  cut  severely.  In 
my  view,  defense  spending  is  not  some- 
thing which  can  be  weighed  against  oth- 
er items  in  the  budget.  We  cannot  rightly 
say  that  we  have  the  option  to  sjjend 
less  on  defense  so  as  to  provide  more 
money  for  the  cities  since  if  we  do  not 
liave  any  adequate  defense  programs  to 
protect  our  cities,  there  will  be  little  use 
considering  ftmds  to  improve  the  lives 
of  those  who  inliablt  them. 

Research  and  development  is  a  vital 
part  of  our  continuing  defense  program 
and  must  proceed  at  a  pace  consistent 
witli  our  future  responsibilities.  For  this 
reason,  we  on  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  viewed  with  concern  the  ap- 
proach taken  by  the  other  body  in  slash- 
ing the  R.  &  D.  program  by  3  percent 
across-the-board.  We  do  not  believe  this 
shotgim  method  will  serve  any  useful 
purpose  and  may  very  well  prove,  finan- 
cially as  well  as  militarily,  more  costly 
in  the  long  run.  We  have  studied  the 
specifics  of  each  item  presented  and  omit- 
ted those  projects  judged  less  essential 
while,  at  the  same  time,  retaining  those 
required  to  assure  present  and  future 
capabilities. 

I  hoi)e  that  the  other  body  will  recon- 
sider its  approach  and  accept  our  recom- 
mendations in  this  vital  area.  • 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Keith]. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  have 
listened  with  great  Interest  to  the  elo- 
quent statement  which  has  just  been 
made  by  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts IMr.  Bates]. 

I  have  been  in  this  Chamber  since 
the  start  of  the  debate  on  this  measure, 
and  I  have  been  very  much  impressed 
by  the  eloquence  and  the  enlightened 
commentary  that  has  been  made  In  this 
most  crucial  matter  by  the  gentleman 
In  the  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us  who  were 
here  earlier  will  recall  that  during  the 
time  we  discussed  the  rule.  I  raised  sev- 
eral questions.  In  my  view  these  matters 
are  of  concern  not  only  to  the  Congress, 
but.  of  course,  to  the  entire  country 
and  to  the  free  world  because  there  have 
been  questions  raised  In  the  past  among 
the  military  as  to  the  adequacy  of  cer- 
tain aspects  of  our  defense  system. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  repeat  for  the  record  these  ques- 
tions and  ask  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts if  he  would  comment  upon 
them. 

The  first  question  that  I  pose  Is  on 
the  issue  of  technological  feasibility  of 
the  so-called  thin  antl-ballistlc-missile 
system.  Many  members,  as  I  have  said, 
of  the  military  and  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity feel  that  an  antl-ballistic-misslle 
system  cannot  he  protection  against  so- 
phisticated methods  of  attack. 
I  am  referring  heie  to  an  incoming 
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enemy's  ability  to  use  multiple  independ- 
ent reentry  vehicles — MIRV's.  as  they 
are  called — to  outfox  our  ABM  defenses. 
If  these  doubts  should  prove  to  be  cor- 
rect, is  it  worth  our  money  to  build  a 
system  which  may  be  useless  against  all 
but  a  small  attack,  such  as  the  Chinese 
might  be  able  to  mount,  using  relatively 
primitive  missiles? 

Mr.  BATES.  The  gentleman  has  asked 
several  questions,  the  first  about  the  de- 
fense system.  The  answer  to  that  is  in 
the  affirmative,  and  we  should  keep  de- 
vising such  a  system.  The  Spartan  has 
already  been  tested,  and  the  radar  array 
has  been  tested.  And  I  have  been  satis- 
fied from  the  experts  who  have  appeared 
before  our  committee  that  a  thin  system 
can  be  established  to  successfully  meet 
the  Chinese  Communist  threat  between 
now  and.  well,  in  the  early  1970's. 

Respecting  the  second  part  of  the 
question  propounded  by  thp  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  can  develop  an  ABM  sy.stem  that  can 
successfully  compete  against  the  Soviet's 
sophisticated  missiles,  I  believe  my  an- 
swer—and I  believe  the  an.swer  of  most 
people  associated  with  the  problem— Is 
that  I  do  not  know.  I  believe  the  ques- 
tion then  becomes  what  should  we  do 
about  it. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  proceed  with  a 
thin  system  as  a  building  block  to  a 
later  system.  I  believe  we  should  con- 
tinue the  research  and  development  on 
an  advanced  system  In  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  such  a  .system  might 
be  feasible. 

In  the  long  run  it  .seems  to  me  it  Is 
better  to  go  down  the  road  in  order  to 
deteiTOine  what  is  down  there,  or  find 
out  too  late  that  if  we  had  Kone  we  would 
have  advanced  in  different  ways. 

In  other  words,  it  would  be  better  if  we 
should  try  to  develop  a  system,  as  Russia 
has  developed  a  system,  and  find  out 
whether  we  can  meet  a  .sophisticated  mis- 
sile threat  successfully.  If  we  do  not.  I 
belieye  we  are  in  serious  trouble,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  put  our  country  in  that 
kind  of  a  position. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  second  point  I  wanted 
to  make,  if  I  may,  was  that  the  possibil- 
ity has  been  raised — and  this  may  be 
one  question  that  is  in  the  mind  of  the 
gentleman  who  just  asked  for  the  floor — 
the  possibility  has  been  raised  that  de- 
velopment of  an  ABM  .system  would  only 
spur  our  enemies  to  multiply  the 
strength  of  their  offensive  forces — just 
as  we  can  build  our  defenses  to  over- 
come any  Soviet  ballistic  missile  system. 
Could  this  mean  that  we  will  not  have 
improved  our  strategic  position,  but 
would  only  have  moved  the  arms  race 
to  a  higher  plateau? 

Mr.  BATES.  Tlie  fact  of  the  matter  is 
the  Russians  have  already  bought  an 
ABM  system,  they  have  already  affected 
what  we  are  trying  to  do.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  can  just  stand  still  while  the 
Russians  advance. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  KEITH.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  still  further,  has  it  not  been  argued 
that  if  we  do  this  it  will  cause  the  Rus- 


sians to  expend  much  more  to  overcome 

that? 

Mr.  BATES.  That  is  the  situation  that 

we  face;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
has  been  said  that  the  Chinese  threat — 
against  which  the  Sentinel  system  is 
now  chiefly  designed— is  not  materiahz- 
Ing  as  fast  as  was  exi)ected.  If  indeed 
Red  China's  offensive  missile  develop- 
ment is  lagging  behind  by  a  year  or  so, 
is  this  reason  enough  to  postpone  pro- 
curement of  the  Sentinel  system  com- 
iwnents  for  another  year? 

Mr.  BATES.  Not  in  my  judgment.  Be- 
cause I  believe  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned— and  everybody  must  make  their 
own  judgment  with  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter— what  I  am  really  trying  to  find  out 
is  whether  or  not  an  anti-ballistic-mis- 
sile system  is  possible.  I  do  not  believe 
we  ought  to  lose  any  time  In  doing  It, 
whether  or  not  the  Chinese  have  lost 
time  in  development  in  the  last 
year  or  not,  I  still  believe  our  big  threat 
is  Soviet  Ru.ssia.  and  we  ought  to  tr>' 
and  find  out  whether  or  not  we  can 
devise  a  system  that  can  meet  the  Soviet 
sophisticated  threat. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  ba.se 
anv  action  today  on  any  estimate  that 
Chinese  are  slipping  behind  in  their 
schedules.  We  do  not  really  know  what 
the  Chinese  are  doing  or  planning.  Too 
often  we  have  guessed  and  gues.sed 
wron?  about  the  progress  of  the  Chinese. 
Let  us  not  repeat  these  errors. 

I  would  not  waste  any  time  on  that. 
Mr.    LEGGETT.    Mr.    Chairman,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman. 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  was  interested  in  the 
gentleman's  reply  and  his  comments 
concerning  the  MIRV  multiple  independ- 
ent reentry  vehicle  missile.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  said  he  did  not  know 
whether  the  Sentinel  system  would  be 
effective  in  respect  to  that  kind  of  a 
rocket  system. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  have  testi- 
mony on  this  subject  at  page  9009  in 
our  committee  hearings  by  General 
Starbird?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  ques- 
tioned him  on  this  very  point,  and  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  you  said  this  system 
would  not  be  effective  against  MIRV? 
Mr.  BATES.  It  would  not  what? 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  It  would  not  be  effec- 
tive against  MIRV. 

Mr.  BATES.  Nobody  contends  that 
there  is  a  defense  system  that  would  be 
effective  against  MIRV.  Nobody,  I  do  not 
believe,  contends   that. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Is  not  the  answer  then 
not  that  you  do  not  know — but  what 
General  Starbird  .says — that  the  Sen- 
tinel is  not  designed  to  take  care  of  such 
a  full-scale  attack? 

Mr.  BATES.  Precisely,  there  is  no 
question  about  that. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  This  is  a  beginning.  We 
are  late  now.  We  can  move  into  the 
more  sophisticated  areas  after  we  make 
this  first  step.  This  is  a  design  now  for 
high  altitude  types  of  ICBM's  and  we 
are  still  learning.  We  do  not  contend 
that  this  system  can  do  everything.  It 
will  do  what  we  anticipate  we  will  need 


in   the   mid   70's   with   respect   to  Red 
China 

Mr.  BATES.  Nobody  contends  that  It 
will  do  everjthing. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  think  this  Is  the 
first  time  I  have  heard  that  there  is  any 
question  about  our  going  ahead  with 
this  program. 

Mr.  BATES.  Which  program?  There 
are  two  programs 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  If  the  chairman  says 
we  are  moving  ahead  with  this  iirogram 
and  this  is  the  first  step,  then  necessarily 
what  he  means  is  that  we  are  then  going 
ahead  with  $40  billion  or  $50  billion  or 
$60  bilLon  program  to  i^rovlde  some  sort 
_of  canability  to  handle  the  Soviets  or  any 
"dr  all  of  the  aggressors  that  may  be  on 
the  face  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  BATES.  The  gentleman  has  made 
tlie  point  all  afternoon  and  he  is  incor- 
rect in  his  assumption. 

Whatever  v.e  are  tiding  to  do  here  is 
to  develop  a  Sentinel  system  which  will 
he  good  aeain.st  a  Chinese  threat,  snd  in 
addition  to  this,  waiting  for  research  and 
development  that  can  be  u.sed  for  an  -  d- 
\ance  svstem.  Whether  or  not  we  c:in 
develop  an  advance  system — nolr  dy 
kr.nws.  .      ,  ,  , 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Tlie  gentleman  is  rlglu 
I  v.ant  to  quote  to  you  what  SecretP  v 
of  iD>-fc-nse  Clifford  says  in  his  letter     . 
Julv  10.1968: 

Ftnnlly.  we  can  only  make  progress  i'l 
cleMvse  "(as  in  other  programs)  by  mov"i; 
from  the  drawing  board  to  the  actual  « ••- 
ployment  when  the  time  is  ripe.  I  bclK-  e 
that   tliat  lime  has  now  arrived. 


He  goes  on  to  say : 

In  summarv.  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
House  support  the  Sentinel  deployment 

That  is  what  Secretary  of  Defci.se 
Clifford  said  on  July  10. 

We  do  not  claim  to  have  a  panacea 
for  all  our  problems,  but  we  had  better 
move  wl»le  the  time  we  have.  This  is 
our  position. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  ccntleman 
for  yielding.  I  compliment  him  on  his 
excellent  statement. 

I  would  like  to  tuiTi  his  thoughts  briefly 
at  least  to  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

It  seems  to  me  a  little  bit  academic 
for  us  to  be  lalidng  about  future  missile 
wars  when  we  cannot  even  deal  effec- 
tlvelv  with  a  war  with  what  is  obviously 
a  rather  fourth  rate  power  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

I  Let  a  lot  of  correspondence  from  my 
constituents  who  are  concerned  about 
what  appears  to  be  a  stalemate  in  South - 
ca.st  Asia. 

This  is  a  big  bill— a  $21  billion  bill  for 
military  equipment. 

Could  I  fairly  and  responsibly  report 
to  my  constituents  that  this  authoriza- 
tion might  be  regarded  as  an  end  of  the 
war  or  a  wind-up-of-the-war  authoriza- 
tion? Is  this  going  to  give  the  military 
men  the  equipment  that  they  feel  they 
need  to  bring  this  war  to  a  termination? 
Mr.  BATES.  I  do  not  think  the  gentle- 
man can  reach  that  conclusion  for  two 
reasons. 

There  are  many  items  which  could  be 
used  in  Vietnam  which  do  not  come  un- 
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der  the  Jurisdiction  oC  our  committee 
specifically  the  M-16  rifles  which  are  so 
badly  needed  over  there  not  only  by  our 
own  troops  but  by  the  South  Vietnamese. 
But  I  think  of  more  importance  Is  this: 
The  thing  we  have  to  do  in  Vietnam  is  to 
have  will,  to  make  up  our  minds  to  do 
something.  This  we  never  did.  If  when  we 
found  out  that  diplomacy  was  not  work- 
ins  and  we  decided  to  «se  force,  then  we 
should  have  used  forc«.  If  we  were  not 
going  to  use  force,  we  .should  not  have 
gotten  involved  there  ia  the  first  place. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  appfeciate  the  gentle- 
mans  comments.  I  recall  that  earlier  this 
year  I  had  assurances  Ifrom  other  Mem- 
bers in  this  body  that  the  problem  on  the 
military  policy  was  Sectetary  McNamara. 
Now  he  has  been  out  of  office  since  Feb- 
ruary 1,  I  believe,  and  1  have  been  wait- 
ing hor>efully,  as  many  Americans  have 
been,  for  a  turn  of  etents  in  Vietnam. 
Can  the  gentleman  give  us  any  assurance 
that  with  this  authorijation  or  with  the 
new  Secretary  we  can  have  a  promising 
new  d&yXo  look  forward  to  in  Vietnam? 
Mr.  BATES.  We  looW  fonvard  to  a  new 
day,  but  I  think  the  only  one  who  can 
give  you  an  answer  to  triat  question  is  the 
President  of  the  Unitefa  States. 

Mr.    HALLECK.    MS.    Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  India|ia. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. I  have  been  since  this  Congress 
started.  I  have  been  here  long  enough 
that  I  guess  I  could  bd  put  on  just  about 
any  committee  I  wanted  to  be  assigned 
to.  I  wanted  to  go  on,  this  committee.  I 
want  to  say  here  and  i  now  to  all  of  you 
that  people  on  that!  committee  have 
worked  hard  and  long.  They  are  dedi- 
cated peopxe.  I  will  l^ve  mj'self  out  of 
it,  because  I  do  not  piletend  to  be  an  ex- 
pert on  all  :he  intricacies  of  the  business 
of  national  defense.  But  I  have  seen 
enough  of  it  to  know  that  that  commit- 
tee, when  it  forms  a  Judgment,  ought  to 
have  the  respect  of  ajl  the  Members  of 
the  House. 

I  might  say  to  my  friend  from  Ill- 
inois that  I  did  not  hiive  anything  to  do 
with  getting  us  into  tlhe  war  In  Vietnam. 
That  was  a  decision  and  a  determination 
made  downtown.  Beyond  that,  the  Sub- 
committee of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  ami  a  member,  has  re- 
ported that  some  timfc  ago,  2  or  3  years 
ago.  we  could  have  won  that  war.  But  I 
think  that  is  beside  the  point.  Right  now 
this  country  is  threatened  on  one  side 
and  on  another  by  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy, and  If  anjtoody  thinks  they 
would  not  destroy  us  if  they  could,  he  has 
another  guess  coming; 

So  when  we  bring  this  bill  in.  it  is  not. 
may  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Illinois,  just 
to  deal  with  the  Vietnam  situation.  That 
situation  has  been  dealt  with  by  people 
of  higher  authority  in  the  direction  of 
our  military  affairs  tilian  any  one  of  us 
here.  We  can  complnln  about  it,  and  I 
have  complained.  But  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis what  we  have  got  to  do  as  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  is  to  see  to  it 
that  we  do  the  best  we  can  so  that  no 
enemy  can  destroy  us,  or  even  that  Uiey 
would  dare  molest  u»  in  a  fashion  as  is 
contemplated  by  some. 


Mr.  BATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  bills  to  come  before  us.  It  pro- 
vides for  our  national  defense,  for  our 
national  security. 

The  bill  authorizes  $21.6  billion 
for  the  procurement  of  -missiles,  planes, 
ships,  and  other  equipment,  and  for 
research  and  development.  It  is  a  tre- 
mendous sum,  but  we  have  no  alterna- 
tive if  we  are  to  insiu-e  our  safety  In  a 
period  of  international  uncertainties  and 
cri.ses. 

Tlie  bill  reflects  our  committee's  de- 
termination to  be  austere,  as  evidenced 
by  a  cut  of  $748  miUion  t)elow  the  Presi- 
dent's request,  and  at  the  same  time  our 
determination  to  make  the  reductions 
witli  a  razor  blade  Instead  of  a  meat  ax. 
In  this  sense,  I  think  the  bUl  Is  entirely 
consistent  with  the  call  for  strict  econ- 
omy some  of  us  have  been  making  here 
in  the  House  this  year. 

Tlie  bill  before  us  also  reflects  our 
committee's  determination  that  Congress 
should  play  its  rightful  role  in  determi- 
nation of  Defense  policy.  We  rejected 
the  idea  of  an  across-the-board  per- 
centage cut,  which  would  in  effect  allow 
Defense  Department  to  make  the  de- 
terminations of  where  the  money  Is 
spent,  and  made  the  hard  decision  our- 
selves. 

We  decided,  for  example,  that  the 
FDL,  the  fast  deployment  logistic  ship,  Is 
something  we  could  certainly  do  without 
at  tlais  time  in  view  of  oiu-  budget  limi- 
tations and  we  elimmated  $183  million 
for  this  purix)se. 

We  also  decided  the  time  had  come 
not  to  send  any  more  good  money  after 
bad  In  that  forlorn  attempt  at  com- 
monality In  connection  with  the  F-111 
program  and  we  cut  the  $388  million  for 
the  F-lllB. 

We  found  that  fimds  for  certain  new 
Navy  ships — the  new  type  destroyer, 
known  now  as  simply  DX;  and  the  new 
type  guided  missUe  destroyer,  known  as 
DXG — would  not  have  to  be  obligated  in 
fiscal  year  1969  and  we  cut  $241  million 
from  the  bill  for  those  purposes. 

We  cut  $139  million  from  the  bill  In 
the  categoiT  of  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation.  Some  $71  mlUion  of 
this  was  money  requested  for  the  F-lllB. 
which  we  elimmated.  Approximately  $60 
million  is  a  reduction  In  Ime  with  our  at- 
tempt to  enforce  more  prudent  and  eco- 
nomical management  of  research  and 
development  programs.  There  remains 
S7.8  bUllon  In  the  bUl  for  RD.T.  &  E. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  the 
House  to  be  aware  that  the  additions  we 
have  made  to  the  biU,  beyond  what  the 
President  initially  requested,  were  either 
for  new  programs  to  take  the  place  of 
eliminated  items,  or  instances  where  we 
found  the  military  requirement  so  com- 
pelling that  delay  might  seriously  de- 
grade our  national  defense. 

For  example,  with  the  elimination  of 
tlie  F-lllB  it  IS  necessary  for  the  Navy 
to  have  capable  aircraft  to  perform  its 
unchanged  mission.  For  Its  Immediate 
needs  we  provided  $24  mllUon  for  pro- 
curement of  additional  F-4J's.  And  we 


also  provided  $70  mllUon  In  new  author- 
izations for  research  and  development 
on  the  VFX-1. 

This  Is  the  airplane  the  Navy  will  de- 
velop to  take  the  place  of  the  ill-fated 
F-lllB.  In  addition  to  this  S70  million 
new  money,  there  will  be  $100  million 
available  that  can  be  transferred  from 
funds  previously  appropriated  for  the 
F-IUB.  Tlie  VFX-1  is  the  airplane 
which  will  provide  fleet  defense  In  the 
1970's. 

Tlie  committee  provided  an  additional 
$139  million  for  procurement  of  EA-6B 
aircraft,  an  electronic  countcrmeasures 
aircraft  which  provides  valuable  pro- 
tection to  pilots  flying  In  hostile  areas. 
The  committee  felt  this  type  of  aircraft 
should  be  available  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible  date. 

Wc  authorized  an  additional  $50  mil- 
lion for  research  and  development  in  the 
antisubmarine  warfare  area  and  an 
additional  $20  million  for  submarine  re- 
search and  development.  These  are 
crucial  areas  where  we  felt  they  were  not 
progressing  as  fast  as  our  strategic  de- 
fense requires.  And  we  added  $13.5  mil- 
lion for  additional  submarine  procure- 
ment. 

Another  Important  item  we  added  Is 
$39  million  for  the  procurement  of  spare 
parts  for  the  nuclear  systems  of  the 
three  Nimitz  class  nuclear  aircraft  car- 
riers. Each  of  these  ships  has  two  reac- 
tors, and  a  failure  of  one  would  take  the 
carrier  out  of  action.  Since  we  have  such 
a  large  investment  in  these  ships  the 
committee  considered  it  prudent  to  have 
sufficient  spares  available  to  be  able  to 
maintain  these  ships  m  a  ready  status. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  hit  only  the 
highUghts  of  the  Committees  additions 
and  subtractions  and  its  major  decisions. 
A  bill  of  this  magnitude  is  beyond  any 
detailed  explanation  on  the  floor.  It  is 
the  sum  of  millions  of  small  necessities. 
It  is  the  sum  of  millions  upon  millions 
of  necessities  large  and  small. 

What  all  this  adds  up  to  in  this  meas- 
ure is  the  cost  of  keeping  the  American 
people  safe  and  free,  and  prepared  for 
any  emergency.  With  our  Involvement 
in  Vietnam,  the  situation  in  Korea,  and 
the  unchanging  threat  of  Communist 
aggression,  we  have  two  unavoidable  ob- 
ligations: to  provide  all  the  military 
strength  we  presently  need,  and  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  assure  that  we  will 
not  lose  our  military  supeiiority  In  the 
future  We  are  dealing  with  the  present 
and  the  future.  This  bill  meets  those 
obUgations. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
whatever  time  he  may  desire  to  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  Philbin]. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  present  a  brief  overview  of  the 
work  going  on  regarding  the  Navy's 
contribution  to  the  strategic  offensive 
and  defensive  posture  of  our  Nation. 

A  most  serious  menace  to  our  country 
today  is  posed  by  the  growing  strategic 
nuclear  offensive  forces  threat.  If  a  nu- 
clear exchange  were  to  take  place  at  this 
time,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  severe  dam- 
age would  be  inflicted  upon  the  United 
States.  It  must  therefore  be  our  primary 
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objective  to  deter  an  enemy  from  initi- 
ating a  nuclear  attack  upon  our  home- 
land. We  must  design  and  deploy  our 
own  strategic  forces  so  that  they  cannot 
be  seriously  crippled  by  a  nuclear  first 
strike  on  the  United  States. 

We  can  make  the  offensive  and  de- 
fensive problems  more  complex  and  un- 
certain for  any  adversaries  by  deploying 
a  greater  percentage  of  U.S.  payload  to 
come  from  many  directions  in  their  de- 
fense perimeters.  This  would  require 
them  to  Invest  their  resources  in  weap- 
ons and  systems  other  than  ICBM's 
aimed  at  the  United  States.  By  optimiz- 
ing our  strategic  deployments  and  mixes, 
we  thus  reduce  the  risk  to  the  United 
States  itself.  Analyses  show  that  an 
optimum  mix  of  land -based  and  sea- 
based  strategic  systems  is  superior  in 
most  respects  to  any  single  system.  Tlius 
the  NavT.  with  Its  ability  to  deploy  and 
maintain  worldwide  offensive  forces — 
far  removed  from  the  United  States 
Itself— must  make  a  greater  contribu- 
tion to  our  overall  strategic  force 
posture. 

Our  41  ballistic-missile  submarines 
constitute  a  very  sur\1vable  and  impor- 
tant component  of  today's  strategic  of- 
fensive posture.  Some  31  of  these  sub- 
marines are  to  be  converted  to  carrj'  the 
Poseidon  C-3  missile  with  its  increased 
penetrability  and  payload.  Completion  of 
the  Poseidon  conversions  will  increase 
the  percentage  of  U.S.  offensive  payload 
based  at  sea. 

The  NavT  is  examining  a  ballistic  mis- 
sile ship,   a  conventional  merchant  or 
auxiliary  tj-pe  hull  armed  wtlh  Poseidon 
\Alssiles.  This  Is  a  way  that  the  Navy  can 
produce    additional    survivable    payload 
both  quickly  and  relatively  inexpensively 
in  the  event  that  an  mcrcased  threat  re- 
quires additional  payload.  The  Navy  has 
devoted  considerable  effort  to  analyzing 
the  survivability  of  a  ballistic-missile- 
ship   force  operating   smgly,   randomly 
and    undefended    in    regular    shipping 
lanes.  One  study  was  completed  by  the 
weapons  system  evaluation  group  about 
a  year  ago  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  In  general  the  studies  have 
concluded  that  the  force  would  still  re- 
tain its  effectiveness  many  hours  after 
an  attack  began;  and  that  It  is  extremely 
difficult,  as  we  see  it  today,  to  devise  a 
means  of  knocking  out  a  mobile  force  at 
sea  quickly  by  surprise  attack.  In  addi- 
tion, we  can  install  defense  weapons  in 
the  ships  themselves  and  operate  them 
in  company  with  other  combat  ships,  to 
further  increase  their  ability  to  sur\-ive. 
For  a  follow-on  to  Polaris/Poseidon 
the  Navy  is  planning  on  a  completely 
new   submaiine   system.    Called   ULMS, 
for  undersea  long-range  missile  system. 
this   new   design   submarine   will   carry 
ICBM- range    missiles    and    Incorporate 
many    new   missile   system    techniques. 
The  increased  range  of  the  missile  will 
enable  the  ULMS  to  be  on  target  as  soon 
as  the  sliip  leaves  port,  and  of  course 
the  additional  sea  room  will  increase 
survivability. 

.Another  new  Navy  system  is  a  surface 
:,hip  configuration  for  carrj'ing  ICBM- 
lange  missiles.  These  ship-based  long- 
lange  missile  system,  or  SLMS,  ships 
could  utilize  any  of  several  modes  of 
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operation  and  still  be  within  range  of 
their  targets.  They  could  operate  in  U.S. 
coastal  or  inland  waters,  in  merchant 
shipping  lanes,  or  at  anchor  or  moored 
in  ix)rt.  They  would  have  pomt  defense 
and  ASW  capabilities  as  required. 

Regarding  defensive  systems,  the  Navy 
has  one  promising  baseline  design, 
SABMIS — the  sea-based  ballistic  missile 
intercept  system.  The  advantages  of  a 
sea-based  ABM  system  are  mobility, 
early  mldcourse  Intercept,  and  defense 
in  depth.  Mobility  prevents  pretargeting. 
enhancmg  survivability;  It  permits  de- 
fen.se  of  allies  and  overseas  bases  in  sup- 
port of  U.S.  ix>licy  without  proliferating 
weapons  on  foreign  soil;  and  It  permits 
Intercept  far  from  the  Conus  battlespace. 
Mldcourse  Intercept  permits  economy  in 
interceptor  attacks,  since  the  thieat 
cloud  is  still  relatively  small  and  undls- 
persed  as  contrasted  to  the  threat  at  the 
Conu-s  terminal.  SABMIS  ships  deployed 
in  various  areas  around  the  world  could 
also  i)rovide  the  United  States  with  an 
anti-FOBS  capability.  Calculations  show 
that  SABMIS  and  the  Army's  Nike  X 
system  would  constitute  an  effective  de- 
fense-in-depth mix  to  deal  with  future 
sophisticated  weaE>onrj'  that  any  adver- 
sarj-  might  be  able  to  produce. 

This,  then,  is  a  brief  look  at  our  Navy's 
plans  for  future  strategic  forces.  More 
extensive  use  of  the  oceans  for  deploy- 
ment of  strategic  system  will  increase 
the  ability  of  our  country  to  survive  In 
this  nuclear  age. 

Tlie  committee  has  labored  hard  and 
diligently  to  produce  a  good  procm-ement 
bill.  While  it  is  extremely  costly,  it  Is 
necessary  to  the  national  security  at  this 
crucial  time  in  world  liistoiT-  I  am  con- 
fident the  House  will  approve  it  without 
too  much  delay. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
whatever  lime  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Hebert]. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Na\T  Is  currently  lising  many  varieties 
of  unguided  airborne  ordnance  and  ar- 
mament equipment  in  the  Vietnam  war. 
By  far  the  greatest  number  of  such  items 
being  used  were  conceived,  developed, 
and  procured  solely  by  the  Navy.  The  im- 
plementation of  Department  of  Defense 
and  naval  weapons  requirements  is  car- 
ried out  by  highly  specialized  technical 
laboratorj'  personnel  utilizing  contractor 
assistance  when  necessary.  Results  are 
reviewed  by  Navy  technical  divisions  and 
the  most  practicable  technical  solution 
to  an  operational  problem  is  pursued. 

Among  the  weapons  now  in  use  which 
liave  resulted  from  this  NavT^-contractor 
team  approach  are  the  Mark  80  series  of 
low  drag  bombs.  These  bombs,  of  stream- 
lined shai^e  and  ranging  in  weight  from 
250  to  2,000  pounds,  were  designed  to 
allow  high-speed  carriage  on  modem 
jet  aircraft.  By  reducing  parasitic  drag, 
aircraft  performance  and  operating 
range  are  significantly  extended  over 
that  attainable  with  World  War  II  type 
txMnbs.  When  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  Navy  developed  multiple  bomb  racks, 
an  impressive  aircraft  sortie  capability 
for  general  purpose  bombing  is  acliieved. 
To  iJermit  safe  and  more  accurate  low 
level  bombing  the  Snakeye  tail  was  de- 
signed for  the  Mark  81,  250-pound  and 


the  Mark  82.  500-pound  bombs.  Bombs 
fitted  with  this  tall  can  be  dropped  se- 
lectively in  either  the  high  or  low  drag 
mode.  "Tlie  Air  Force  is  using  large  nimi- 
bers  of  the  Mark  80  series  bombs  and  the 
Navy  designed  Snakeye. 

The  2.75-inch  folding  fin  aircraft — 
FFAR — is  widely  and  effectively  em- 
ployed by  the  Army.  Air  Foi-ce,  and  Navy 
in  both  helicoptei-s  and  fixed  wing  air- 
craft. The  rocket  was  designed  by  the 
Navy:  However,  central  procurement 
authority  recently  has  been  assigned  to 
the  Ai-my. 

Another  rocket  which  was  developed 
bv  the  Navy  is  the  air-to-ground,  high- 
speed, 5 -inch  Zuni.  The  Zuni,  with  its 
combination  shaped  charge  and  frag- 
mentation warhead,  is  useful  against  a 
wide  variety  of  targets. 

Among  the  more  recent  Navy  develop- 
ments is  the  20-mllllmeter  gun  pod 
Mark  4.  Contained  within  a  pod  which 
can  be  attached  to  several  stations  on  the 
F_4,  A-6,  and  A-7  aircraft  is  a  self-con- 
tained gun,  ammunition  supply,  feed  sys- 
tem, and  power  supply.  With  a  maximum 
firing  rate  of  4,200  rounds  per  pod  per 
miiiute  and  ammunition  supply  of  750 
pounds  per  pcd,  the  Mark  4  is  a  formi- 
dable weapon  against  a  variety  of  ground 
targets. 

Both  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  use  great 
quantities  of  the  Mark  24  target  illumi- 
nation parachute  flare.  Tlie  flare  was 
developed  by  the  Navy  and  procurement 
for  all  services  is  currently  done  by  the 
Navy. 

The  weapons  just  described  represent 
the  backbone  of  the  Navy's  strike  war- 
fare capabihty  with  conventional,  un- 
guided weapons.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Mark  4  gun  ix)d  and  the  Zuni.  they 
are  also  extensively  used  by  the  Air  Force. 
New  weapons  are  nearing  completion  of 
development  and  subsequent  fleet  intro- 
duction which  will  soon  result  in  even 
increased  effectiveness  and  enhanced 
operational  capabilities.  These  include 
Rockeye,  a  cluster  munition;  Britex'e.  a 
new-high  intensity  flare;  the  helicopter 
trap  weapon — HTW — designed  to  clear 
obstacles  from  helicopter  landing  sites; 
the  fuel-air  explosive  weapon — FAE — 
which  will  effectively  reach  targets 
masked  from  the  effects  of  conventional 
HE  blast  weapons;  and  the  Zap  weapon 
which  Is  a  hyperveloclty  rocket  for  use 
against  a  variety  of  targets  and  allows 
an  increased  standoff  range. 

Navy  R.  &  D.  has  made  other  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  air  war  in 
Vietnam.  Many  of  the  delivery  systems, 
guided  weapons,  and  electronic  counter- 
measure  devices  being  employed  by  the 
Navy  and  Air  Force  are  the  result.  The 
A-1.  A-7.  and  the  F-4  are  examples 
in  the  field  of  aircraft.  Tlie  alr-to-alr 
weapons  Sparrow  and  Sidewinder  are 
Navy  guided-missile  developments.  A 
major  strike  weapon  capability  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Shrike,  Walleye,  and  Bull- 
pup  and  standard  arm  air-to-surface 
missiles. 

The  ver>'  significant  long-range  Na\T 
investment  in  man-hours  and  money 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  air  weapn 
ons  and  deliver^'  system  is  now  providing 
all  of  the  services  with  effective  means 
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of   pursuing  the   air 
Asia. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
whatever  time  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  IMr.  BennettI. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
an  important  bill  and  a  comprehensive 
one.  I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  on  one 
a.spect  of  this  bill  at  this  point. 

The  Air  Force  is  besinning  an  ad- 
vanced development  of  a  superhard  silo 
for  land-based  missiles.  Pertinent  ques- 
tions that  may  be  a^ked  are  for  what 
rea.son  and  why  now. 

The  basic  reason  lifs  in  our  desire  to 
maintain  an  assured  destruction  posture 
even  though  the  mantiitude  and  pi-ecise 
nature  of  the  threat  Is  uncertain.  That 
is,  will  the  Soviets  le^el  off  at  parity  or 
will  they  increase  the  r  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile — 1(  ;BM— deployment, 
place  multiple  indi  pendent  reentry 
vehicles — MIRV— on  t  licir  missile,  or  will 
they  add  considerably  to  their  submarine 
launched  missile  forre?  At  the  same 
time,  wip  they  sreatly  expand  their  anti- 
ballistic'-missile — AB\  [—defense  ."system 
and  anti-submarine  warfare — ASW — 
capabilities? 

The  testimony  befdre  our  committee 
addressed  these  questions.  The  most 
severe  threat  to  be  ctnsidered  in  struc- 
turing the  strategic  nissile  force  would 
be  a  Soviet  deployment  of  a  substantial 
offensive  capability  in!  the  form  of  highly 
accurate  warheads.  MiRV.  large  yield 
weapons,  and  submarines  carrying 
nuclear  equipped  missiles.  This  offensive 
capability  when  coubled  with  an  ex- 
tensive and  effective  ABM  and  ASW 
would  seriously  degrade  confidence  in 
our  ability  to  mai  itain  an  assured 
destructive  capability, 

Since  it  takes  as  m  ich  as  5  to  7  years 
for  a  reasonable  prog  -am  to  develop  and 
deploy  a  new  ICBM  |iveapon  system,  we 
should  not  wait  for  evidence  of  concrete 
intentions  by  the  Sovjiets.  Today,  we  are 
concerned  with  developing  land-based 
systems  with  survivability  against  a 
postulated  large  imptovement  in  Soviet 
reentry  vehicle  accuracy  and  capa- 
bility to  penetrate  a  sloviet  anti-ballistic- 
missile  defense.  The  MIRVed  Minuteman 
III  Mark  12  reentry  system  addresses 
the  penetrability  prcjblem.  The  request 
to  initiate  the  suptrhard  silo  is  the 
hedge  against  Soviei  reentry  accuracy 
improvements.  | 

The  superhard.  dual  facilities  devel- 
opment program  not  only  provides  in- 
creased survivability  for  Minuteman  III 
in  the  early  seventies,  but  it  is  a  critical 
item  for  an  advanced  ICBM  develop- 
ment. Consequently,  these  facilities  are 
to  be  sized  to  handlej  either  the  Minute- 
man  or  a  large  paylOad  missile  weapon 
system.  The  proposed  development  pro- 
gram, supported  by  this  bill,  includes  the 
building  and  testing  of  a  prototype  silo 
and  launch  control  facility. 

Testing  techniques  have  been  devel- 
oped in  the  advancefl  ICBM  technology 
program  over  the  pa«t  several  years  and 
are  continuing  to  b«  refined.  The  pro- 
gram has  also  examined  many  other 
aspects  of  advanced  land-based  systems 
such  as  guidance  and  missile  propulsion 
to  name  but  a  few.  The  second  critical 
item  for  an  advanced  ICBM  after  devel- 
opment of  the  supeChard  facilities  is  a 


hardened  guidance  system.  Tliis  bill  in- 
cludes funds  to  initiate  a  hardened  guid- 
ance development  program  to  improve 
in-flight  survivability.  The  guidance  sys- 
tem can  be  retrofitted  to  Minuteman  III 
or  used  in  an  advanced  ICBM. 

In  summary,  this  bill  will  permit  the 
Air  Force  to  pursue  the  development  of 
an  advanced  ICBM  on  an  orderly  basis 
by  giving  due  attention  to  the  pacing 
items. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
whatever  time  he  desires  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
MachenI. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  $21.6  billion  Defense 
Procurement  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1969  as  reported  by  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Prompt  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  is  vital  to  our 
national  defense,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

There  is  one  section  of  the  bill  which 
I  feel  highly  important  to  preservation 
of  law  and  order  and  effective  law  en- 
forcement. That  is  section  404  of  S.  3293 
as  we  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
reported  it  out.  This  section  authorizes 
and  directs  the  Secretarj-  of  Defense  to 
sell  at  fair  market  value  obsolete  and 
surplus  militaiy  equipment  to  State,  local 
law  enforcement  and  flreflghting  agen- 
cies under  regulations  the  Secretary  will 
prescribe. 

We  have  seen  instances  where  crim- 
inals, felons,  and  rioters  use  more  sophis- 
ticated equipment  and  arms  than  the 
police  have.  Existing  law  permits  the 
Army  to  sell  weapons  and  ammunition  to 
the  National  Rifle  Association  but  they 
cannot  be  sold  to  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies. I  think  it  is  a  ridiculous  situation 
when  criminals  and  lawbreakers  can 
outgun  our  policemen.  Wheh  this  sec- 
tion goes  into  effect,  I  am  not  certain 
how  much  advantage  law-enforcement 
and  flreflghting  agencies  would  take  of 
it.  but  there  undoubtedly  will  be  some 
sales  of  military  equipment  that  is  obso- 
lete and  surplus  and  this  will  return 
some  money  to  the  Treasur>'.  There  are 
benefits  for  both  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  local  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies in  this  section,  and  I  strongly  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  defense  procure- 
ment bill  we  reported  out  is  a  good  bill 
and  it  should  provide  the  proper  author- 
ization for  the  equipment  and  research 
and  development  needed  by  the  Defense 
Department  to  meet  our  national  de- 
fense obligations.  We  must  have  the  best 
arms  and  in  sufficient  quantity  for  our 
servicemen  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere, 
and  this  legislation  is  a  necessary  and 
major  step  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  member  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania IMr.  Byrne],  such  time  as  he 
may  consume. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  this  legis- 
lation 100  percent  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  supply  support  program  included 
in  this  budget  is  costing  $9  million  less 
than  it  did  in  1968.  This  represents  over 
a  2 -percent  reduction  In  cost  for  this  Im- 
portant   program.    This    reduction    In 


funding  requirements  has  taken  place 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  over  $156  mil- 
lion of  the  requested  amount  relates  di- 
rectly to  the  support  of  our  operations 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Included  In  the  sup- 
port operations  In  this  area  is  the  pay- 
ment for  movement  of  all  Department  of 
Defense  material  and  supplies  by  water 
within  the  Vietnam  area  and  along  the 
Vietnam  coast,  the  cost  of  transporting 
supplies  to  our  Navy  and  Marine  forcrs 
in  Southeast  Asia,  the  cost  of  transport- 
ing mall  to  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam 
and  bringing  back  home  their  letters  to 
their  families.  The  funds  requested  In 
this  program  pay  the  cost  of  operating 
the  system  of  supply  centers,  depots,  and 
shipyard  supply  departments  that  form 
the  core  of  the  Navy  supply  system  net- 
work that  has  so  ably  supported  our 
Navy  operating  forces  afloat  and  over- 
seas. It  also  pays  for  the  cost  of  operat- 
ing the  Navy  inventory  control  points 
and  purchasing  offices  whose  business 
is  the  purchase  of  each  item  of  supply 
and  the  subsequent  distribution  of  these 
supplies  for  direct  support  of  our  Navy. 

In  view  of  the  reduced  level  of  fund- 
ing reflected  in  the  budget,  any  further 
action  to  reduce  funding  of  the  supply 
support  program  could  seriously  jeop- 
ardize the  ability  of  the  Navy  to  support 
its  operating  forces. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dls- 
gulshed  member  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  IMr.  Fisher  1. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  has 
been  noted  during  debate,  the  committee 
saw  fit  to  delete  from  the  bill  funds  for 
the  FDL — fast  deployment  logistics — 
ships.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be  of 
interest  to  take  note  of  the  progress  that 
has  been  and  is  being  made  by  private  In- 
dustry in  ship  construction  In  this  coun- 
try. I  shall  now  list  the  construction  that 
has  been  contracted  for  and  delivered 
during  the  past  8  years. 

It  is.  unfortunately,  not  an  impressive 
list  when  compared  to  the  vastly  in- 
creased Soviet  ship  construction  pro- 
gram, but  these  U.S.  ships  are  modern, 
automated,  and  fast. 

Particular  attention  is  called,  however, 
to  the  ships  imder  construction  and 
those  for  which  bids  have  been  received. 
Some  of  the  new  types  may  well  be  ca- 
pable of  performing  the  missions  con- 
templated for  the  FDL's. 

The  list  follows: 

A.  DRY  CARGO  LINERS  CONTRACTED  FOR  AND  DE- 
LIVERED 1960  THROUGH  JCNE  1968  TO  THE 
FOLLOWING    INDICATED   OWNERS 

All  ships  listed  are  20-knot  or  greater  In 
speed,  up  to  a  maximum  of  27.5  knots.  All 
have  varying  forms  of  modern  cargo  han- 
dling equipment.  Most  of  these  ships  have 
significant  degrees  of  machinery  automation. 
Other  specifics  of  the  ships  are  listed: 

I960 

Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co..  Inc.  (C-3 
cargo  liners.  495'  length.  568,000  bale 
cubic.  11,340  DWT) 5 

Moore-McCormack  Lines.  Inc.  (C-3 
caigo  liners.  485'  length,  594,000  bale 
cubic,    12,290   DWT) 2 

American  Export  Isbrandtsen  (C-3 
cargo  liners.  492'  length,  594,000  bale 
cubic.  10,980  DWT) 2 

Total  1960  (C-3 -s) ---       9 
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1961 

American      Export      Isbrandtsen       (C-3 
cargo  liners.  492'  length,  592,000  bale 

cubic,    10,980   DWT) 2 

(C-3  cargo  liners,  492'  length,  702,000 
bale  cubic.  12.800  DWT) 4 

Moore-McCormack  Lines,  Inc.  (C-3 
cargo  liners.  484'  length.  586.000  bale 
cubic.  12.381  DWT) 6 

Delta  Steamship  Lines.  Inc.  (C  3  cargo 
liners.  500'  length.  657.000  bale  cubic, 
13.065  DWT) 3 

American  President  Lines,  Ltd.  (C-4 
cargo  liners.  563'  length,  724.000  bale 
cubic,    14.300    DWT) 2 

American  Mall  Line  Ltd.  (C^  cargo  liner, 
563'  length.  761.000  bale  cubic, 
14.925  DWT) 1 

Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co..  Inc.  (C-3 
cargo  liners.  495'  length.  568,000  bale 
cubic.    11.340   DWT) 3 

Subtotal  1961   (C-3's) 15 

Subtotal  1961  (C-4 's) 3 

Total    1961- - 18 


1 964 — continued 
Moore-McCormack     Lines.     Inc.     (C-4's 
cargo  liners.  550'  length,  615,000  bale 

cubic.  12.505  DWT) 3 

United    Slates    Lines.    Inc.     (C-4    cargo 
liner.  560'   length,  676,000  bale  cubic, 

10,990  DWT) 1 

American    Mall    Line.    Ltd.     (C-4    cargo 
liner.  563'   length,  787.000  bale  cubic, 

14.925  DWT) 1 

Subtotal  1964  (C-3's) 5 

Subtotal    1964    (C-4's).- 6 


SUMMARY-«RANO  TOTAL  NEW  SHIPS  DELIVERED,  1960-68 


Year 


C-3'J 


C-«'t 


C-7's 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1%3 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1%7 

Cart,  1968. 


9 
IS 
15 
23 

b 
1 


3  . 

8  . 

3 

6 
10 
12 
11 

4 


ToUil    1964- 


11 


Total      .   .. 
Grand  total. 


68 


57 
128 


1962 

States  Steamship  Company,  (C-4  cargo 
liners.  565'  length,  747,000  bale  cubic, 
14.370  DWT) 5 

Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co..  Inc.  (C-3 
cargo  liners.  495'  length.  568.000  bale 
cubic.  11.300  DWT) 4 

American  Export  Isbrandtsen  (C-3 
cargo  liners.  492'  length.  594,000  bale 
cubic.    10.980    DWT) 3 

Pacific  Far  East  Line.  Inc.  (C-4  cargo 
liners,  563'  length,  761,000  bale  cubic, 
14.020    DWT) 2 

American  MaU  Line  Ltd.  (C-4  cargo 
liners.  565'  length.  761.000  bale  cubic. 
14.025      DWT) 2 

Moore-McCormack  Lines,  Inc.  (C-3  cargo 
liner.  484'  length.  586,000  bale  cubic, 
12,381  DWT) 1 

Farrell  Lines.  Inc.  (C^  cargo  liners.  572' 
length.  687.000  bale  cubic,  12,670 
DWT)     --       3 

United  States  Lines,  Inc.  (C-4  cargo 
liners,  560'  length.  676.000  bale  cubic, 
10.926     DWT) 3 

Subtotal    1962    (04's).- —  -     15 

Subtotal   1962    (C-3's) 8 

Total   1962— - 23 


Grace  Line.  Inc.  {C-A  combo  liner.  545' 
length,  9.380  DWT..  110  passenger  ca- 
pacity)            3 

TTnlted  States  Lines,  Inc.  (C-4  cargo 
liners.  560'  length,  567.000  bale,  10,- 
926    DWT) 

Farrell  Lines.  Inc.  (C-4  cargo  liners.  572' 
length.  687.000  bale.  12.670  DWT) 3 

Lykes    Bros.    Steamship    Co..    Inc.    (C-3 
"cargo  liners.  495'  length,  568.000  bale, 
11.230  DWT) 8 

States  Steamship  Company  (C-4  cargo 
liner,  565'  length,  789,000  bale,  14.200 
DWT)     -— 1 

American  Export  Isbrandtsen  [C-A  cargo 
liners.  483'  length,  731,000  bale.  12.809 
DWT)     3 


Gulf  t<.  South  American  Steamship  Co. 
(C-3  cargo  liner.  494'  length.  560.000 
bale  cubic.  10.857  DWT) 1 

Moore-McCormack  Lines.  Inc.  (C--1 
cargo  liners.  550'  length,  615.000  bale 
cubic.    12.055   DWT) 3 

United  States  Lines,  Inc.  (C-4  cargo 
liners,  534'  length,  697,000  bale  cubic. 
13.340  DWT) 4 

American  Mall  Line  Ltd.  (C-4  cargo 
liner,  563'  length.  787.000  bale  cubic, 
14.925   DWT) 

Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co..  Inc.  (C— i 
'cargo  liner.  540'  length,  727.000  bale 
cubic,  13,694  DWT) 

American  President  Lines.  Ltd.  (C-4 
cargo  liner.  563'  length,  740.000  bale 
cubic,    14.120   DWT) 

Subtotal  1965  (C^'s) 1 

Subtptal  1965  (C-3) 


Total    1965. 


8 


1966 
Lvkes    Bros.    Steamship    Co.,    Inc.     (C— 4 
"cargo   liners.   540'    length,  727,000  bale 

cubic,    13.G46   DWT) ,-.-       5 

American  President  Lines.  Ltd.: 

C-4    cargo    liner.    503'    length,    740.000 

bale  cubic.   14.120  DWT 1 

C-4   cargo    liner.    572'    length.    770.000 

bale  cubic.  12.830  DWT 1 

Prudential  Lines.  Inc.  (C-1  cargo  liners. 
544'  length,  745,000  bale  cubic,  13.458 

DWT) 2 

Grace  Line.  Inc.  (C-4  cargo  liners.  560' 
length,  957.000  bale  cubic.  13.702 
DWT)     3 

Total  1966  (0-4's)„ -     12 

1967 

Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co.,  Inc.  (0-4 
cargo  liners,  540'  length.  727.000  bale 
cubic.    13.646   DWT) 4 

Grace  Line.  Inc.  iC-4  cargo  liners.  560' 
length.  957,000  bale  cubic,  13,702 
DWT)    3 

American  President  Lines,  Ltd.  (C-4 
cargo  liners.  572'  length,  770,000  bale 
cubic,   12.830   DWT) 3 

American  Export  Isbrandtsen  (roU/on- 
roU  'off)  -- 1 

Subtotal  1967  iC^'si 10 

Subtotal  1967  (roll-on  roll-off)---       1 


B.    ADDITIONAL    SHIPS   STILL    LNDER 
CONSTRUCTION 

Prudential  Lines.  Inc.    (Lash  ships) 5 

Pacific  Far  East  Line,  Inc.  (Lash  ships — 
817'  length.  1,120.000  bale  cubic.  30.450 
DWT.  73  barges  ei'^'  length  x  31' 
beam)    " 

Moore-McCormack  Lines.  Inc.  (C-5  con- 
tainer roro  .ships,  602'  length,  1,300,000 
bale  cubic.  16.830  DWT) 4 

United  States  Lines,  Inc.  (C-7,  700' 
length.  23.060  DWT.  498  40'  containers 
and  212  20'  containers) 3 

Delta  Steamship  Lines.  Inc.  (C-3.  522' 
length,  662,000  bale  cubic,  13,350 
DWT) 4 

American  Mail  Line  Ltd.  (C-6.  605' 
length.  1.054,000  bale  cubic.  21,590 
DWT) ■* 

States  Steamship  Co.  (C-4.  579'  length, 
815,000  bale  cubic,  14.250  DWT) 5 

American  Export  Isbrandtsen  (C-3.  565' 
length,     740.000     bale     cubic.      15.040 

DWT) 3 

Total  under  construction: 
Lash  

C-7    

C-5 

C-4 - 

C-3    


11 
3 
8 
8 
4 


Total  ships 34 

C.  ADDrnONAL  SHIPS  FOB  WHICH  BIDS  HAVE 
BEEN  RECEIVED  BtTT  CONSTRUCTION  CONTRACTS 
NOT  TET  SIGNED 

Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co..  Inc.  (C-8 
barge  carriers.  873'  length.  1.500,000 
bale  cubic.  39.653  DWT.  36  971,2'  x  36' 
barses)     3 

Farrell  Lines,  Inc.  (C-<3  containers /unit- 
ized cargo,  668'  length,  872  20'  x  8'  x 
8'  containers,  19,750  DWT) 5 

American  President  Lines.  Ltd.  (C-6  con- 
tainers'Unl-ized  cargo.  668'  length. 
860  20'  X  8'  X  8'  containers.  20.000 
DWT)     3 


Tot.al 


11 


Subtotal  1963  (C-4S) 23 

Subtotal  1963  (Combo) --       3 

Total    1963--- —  - 26 

1964 

Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co..  Inc.  (C-3 
cargo  llne«,  495'  length,  568,000  bale 
cubic.  11,230  DWT) 1 

Gulf  it  South  American  Steamship  Co. 
(C-3  cargo  liners,  495'  length,  560.000 
bale  cubic.  11.207  DWT) 4 

Grace  Line,  Inc.  (C-4  combo  liner,  546' 
length,  9,008  DWT,  110  passenger  ca- 


Total    1967 11 

TO    JUNE    1968 

Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co.,  Inc.  (C-4 
cargo  liners.  540'  length.  727,000  bale 
cubic.  13.646  DWT) 2 

American  President  Lines.  Ltd.  (0-4 
cargo  liners.  572'  length,  770,000  bale 
cubic.  12,830  DWT) -       2 

United  States  Lines,  Inc.  (C-7  cargo 
liners,  700'  length.  23.060  DWT,  498  40' 
containers  and  212  20'  containers 3 


Subtotal  to  June  1968  (C-4's) 

Subtotal  to  June  1968  (C-7'e) 


paclty) 


Total  to  June  1968.- 7 


Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  PikeI,  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  too  .^up- 
port  this  legislation  in  general.  I  have 
never  asked  for  a  quorum  call  in  my  life 
here.  I  am  ?lad  we  had  one,  however, 
because  I  think  it  is  a  little  sad  to  note 
that  we  are  debating  for  120  minutes  a 
bill  covering  $21.636.000.000— S180  mil- 
lion a  minute — and  until  the  quorum 
call,  there  were  perhaps  10  percent  of 
the  Members  present. 

We  hear  so  much  talk  these  days  about 
priorities  and  we  engage  in  so  much  talk 
about  priorities,  and  I  would  like  to  say 
to  my  distinguished  chairman  that  there 
was  not  one  thing  he  said  in  his  state- 
ment with  which  I  could  disagree — not 
one  thing. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  an  amendment 
pending  to  ctrike  procurement  of  a  cer- 
tain helicopter.  The  chairman  of  the 
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committee  discussed  that  helicopter,  and 
he  said  the  helicopter  can  fly  upside 
down — and  It  can;  and  he  said  it  can 
loop  the  loop — and  it  can;  and  he  said 
it  can  go  very  fast — and  It  can.  But  the 
question  becomes:  At  what  price  can  It 
loop  the  loop?  At  wl^at  price  can  It  fly 
upside  down?  At  whiat  price  can  it  fly 
terribly  fast? 

We  will  never  K^  that  out  of  the 
hearings,  because  at  these  things  are 
deleted.  The  military  does  not  have  the 
right  to  revise  and  extend,  but  there 
are  some  26.000  people  who  have  the 
right  to  classify.  So  if  we  will  look  at 
page  9057  of  the  hefirings,  we  will  see 
that  when  I  tried  to :  get  at  the  price  of 
this  bird,  we  can  read  this,  when  I  asked 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army   a  question: 

Mr.  Pike.  The  troubls  Is  that  none  of  the 
figures  we  have  gotten  have  been  meaning- 
ful on  this  program.  Nr.    Secretary. 

Last  year,  for  example,  on  the  R.D.T.  &  E. 
budget  you  asked  for  $48  million — this  is  on 
AAFSS   still— and    said    that   an    additional 


ldelet«cfl    would   be   n 
for  a  total  of  (deleted 


,^eded   for   completion 
Just  for  R.T.D.  &  E. 


on    this    bird.    You    no;    only    got   your    $48 
million    you    got     (de|eted|     dollars    which 


should  have  cut  the 
completion   down   to 


(Stlmated  amount    to 
(deleted)    dollars,   and 


yet  this  year  you  are  back  asking  for  an  addi- 
tional  (deleted)  dollars    for  completion  after 


[deleted!  dollars  for  fiscal  1969 


information,  but  it  is  deleted 


I  got  the 
for  you. 

Now,  how  can  we 
on  priorities  if  the; 
that  you  need  In  or^er 
telllgent  judgment? 
shown  these  figures 
sent  to  all  of  my  collleag 
ures  are  that  for  R. 
this  was  to  build  10 
told  us  in  1966  they 
lion.  In   1967   they 
need  $141  million 
types.  This  year 
need,  for  the  same 
million — an  increas( 
million  per  bird. 

The  chairman  als( 
a  true  statement — 
with  this  procuremejit 
unhappy   with   this 
unhappy  when  I  res 
committee  report  ii 
this  bird,  the  stateir  ent: 

A  contract  was  awa  :ded 
craft  Corporation  on  J  jnuary 
first  group  of  operatic  :ial 


f  )r 
th;y 


iipake  any  judgments 
delete  everything 
to  make  an  in- 
3o  I  have  gone  and 
in  a  letter  which  I 
ues,  and  the  fig- 
T.  &  E.  alone,  and 
prototypes,  the  Army 
vfould  need  .?126  mil- 
old  us  they  would 
the  same  proto- 
tell  us  they  will 
10  prototypes,  S186 
in   1  year  of  S4.5 


■that 


said — and  this  was 

I  was  unhappy 

He  is  risiht.  I  am 

procurement.   I   am 

,  on  page  47  of  the 

the  discussion  of 

to  Locklieed  Alr- 
5,  1968,  for  the 
models. 


We  are  authorizirg  it  today.  We  have 
not  appropriated  tie  money,  but  they 
awarded  the  contrpct  on  January  5, 
1968. 

Yes,  I  am  unhappy  with  this  procure 
ment.  I  am  unhappy  with  it  for  another 
reason.  The  Assista;it  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  Research  find  Development  at 
the  time  the  request  for  proposals  went 
out  was  a  man  who  had  been  a  vice  pies 
Ident  of  Lockheed,  land  he  participated 
in  the  drafting  of  the  request  for  pro- 
posals, and  he  apprtoved  the  request  for 
proposals  before  it  tvent  out. 

Twelve  companies  responded.  He  got 
briefings  from  at  leist  some  of  the  com- 
petitors. He  signed  a  document  request- 
ing authorization  fir  the  program  defi- 
nition phase.  ' 

Now,  at  this  samfl  time,  the  Army  told 


us  that  305  experts  had  studied  for  3 
months  to  evaluate  these  12  proposal*. 
This  was  true.  And  they  rated  Boeing 
Vertol  first.  Bell  second.  Lockheed  third, 
and  Sikorsky  fourth.  That  Is  the  way 
they  rated  them. 

A  group  of  generals  in  4  days  turned 
that  around  to  Lockheed  first,  Vertol 
second.  Sikorsky  third.  And  they  gave 
the  final  R.  &  D.  contracts  to  Lockheed 
and  Sikorsky. 

The  two  companies  which  were  first 
and  second  in  the  initial  evaluation  were 
out  of  it  completely.  That  is  another  rea- 
son why  I  object  to  this  proposal. 

Three  months  after  the  development 
contract  was  awarded  to  Lockheed  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Re- 
search and  Development  resigned,  and 
then  he  went  back  to  Lockheed. 

I  do  object  to  this  procurement,  but 
I  object  to  the  whole  concept  of  trying 
to  assign  priorities  on  any  kind  of  spend- 
ing in  the  dark,  trying  to  assign  priori- 
ties with  everything  one  needs  deleted 
from  the  testimony. 

We  have  not  been  told  the  complete 
truth  by  the  Army  in  this  operation  here. 
I  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  for 
example,  whether  this  procurement  was 
part  of  the  money  which  they  had  ear- 
marked as  necessary  for  Vietnam.  And 
in  the  unclassified  testimony,  the  secret 
testimony,  his  answer  was,  "I  do  not 
think  it  is."  So  what  do  they  delete  for 
.security?  For  security  they  delete  the 
words  T  do  not  think."  and  the  answer 
comes  out,    It  is." 

Now,  if  one  can  delete  for  security 
words  to  change  "yes"  to  "no"  and  words 
to  change  "no"  to  yes"  then  we  simply 
are  not  being  fair  with  the  Members 
of  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
will  strike  the  procurement  money  for 
this  helicopter  from  this  bill. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  HicKsl. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  budg- 
et request  for  the  behavioral  and  social 
science  research  and  study  program  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  $50.6  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1969.  This  amounts  to 
six -tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  total  DOD 
R.D.T.  &  E.  request. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  part  of  the 
DOD  behavioral  and  social  sciences  re- 
search and  study  program  is  more  ap- 
propriate for  sponsorship  by  other  Fed- 
eral agencies.  Some  say  part  of  this  work 
is  not  needed  at  all.  Thus,  some  say  this 
is  an  appropriate  area  for  large  budget 
reductions.  I  do  not  agree. 

What  are  the  facts?  The  program  in- 
cludes research  in  five,  quite  different 
categories.  Let  me  briefiy  explain  each 
one. 

First,  human  performance,  $9  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1969:  This  work  aims 
to  measure  the  individual  capabilities  of 
our  military  personnel  to  do  their  jobs  in 
military  operations  in  hostile  environ- 
ments under  veiT  adverse  conditions — 
for  example,  in  a  mach  3  aircraft,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Second,  manpower  selection,  $18.7 
million  for  fiscal  year  1969:  This  work 
develops  methods  to  improve  the  selec- 


tion, classification,  training,  and  use  of 
military  personnel.  The  mllitarj-  depart- 
ments mduct  and  enlist  about  800.000 
unskilled  new  people  each  year— this 
makes  DOD  the  largest  training  estab- 
lishment in  the  world.  They  have  to  se- 
lect and  train  these  people  for  the  jobs 
that  they  can  carry  out  most  effective- 
ly. 

Third,  human  factors  engineering. 
$4.6  million  for  fiscal  year  1969:  This 
work  focuses  on  the  human  component 
in  man  machine  systems.  As  we  have  in- 
creased the  sophistication  of  our  weap- 
on systems,  we  approach  the  limit  of  a 
human  operator's  capability.  This  effort 
contributes  to  man /machine  system  de- 
sign to  achieve  the  most  effective  opera- 
tor functions. 

As  you  can  see.  these  three  R.  &  D. 
areas— totaling  S32.3  million  in  fiscal 
year  1969 — are  highly  relevant  to  defen.se 
needs  and  have  been  consistently  pro- 
ductive. They  should  not  be  cut. 

Most  of  the  criticism  concerns  the  last 
two  areas: 

P'ourth.  cultural  and  .social  factors, 
$10.1  million  for  fiscal  year  1969:  This 
work  is  relevant  to  training  defense 
groups  for  overseas  adviser  assignments 
in  the  areas  of  counterinsurgency,  psy- 
chological operation,  military  assistance, 
and  pacification. 

Fifth,  policy  planning  .studies.  $8  2 
million  for  fiscal  year  1969:  This  effort 
includes  much  of  the  strategic  planning 
in  response  to  changing  patterns  of  po- 
litical and  power  alincments.  The  results 
form  part  of  the  basis  for  threat  analy- 
sis, and  important  aspects  of  contin- 
gency planning,  force  level  planning, 
logistic  and  manpower  policies,  and 
wcanon  system  and  mobility  require- 
ments. R.  &  D.  requirements  are  aLso 
based  in  part  on  such  assessments. 

These  latter  two  categories  amount  to 
$18.3  million  for  fiscal  year  1969  and  are 
clearly  highly  relevant  to  Defense  oper- 
ational missions  and  to  the  R.  &  D. 
needed  to  improve  our  capability.  DOD 
witnesses  have  repeatedly  testified  be- 
fore congressional  committees  that  some 
of  the  foreign  area  social  science  re- 
search and  policy  planning  studies  must 
be  sponsored  by  Defense  because  of  their 
prime  importance  to  DOD.  Some  of  the 
work,  however,  is  relevant  but  of  sec- 
ondary importance  to  DOD.  and  could 
be  spon.sored  by  other  Federal  agencies. 
There  is  a  much  greater  national  de- 
mand for  high-quality  work  than  any 
agency  can  meet.  Essentially  all  results 
from  the  Defense-sponsored  research  are 
used  widely  throughout  the  Government. 
DOD  is  taking  a  number  of  steps  to  fur- 
ther improve  the  quality  of  the  program 
and  to  tighten  the  already  established 
review  and  coordination  procedures. 

The  real  question  is  not  'Why  is  De- 
fense sponsoring  such  a  high  percentage 
of  tlie  national  effort  in  this  sensitive 
area?"  but.  rather.  "Why  are  several 
agencies  which  clearly  need  the  results 
of  ♦his  kind  of  work  sponsormg  so  Uttle?" 
Regarding  the  proposed  fund  increase 
of  $9.8  million  in  fiscal  year  1969,  I  fully 
support  the  DOD  request.  Let  me  simply 
list  each  area  of  Increase : 

First.  Military  education  and  training, 
$2.5  million  to  Improve  training  methods 
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for  counterinsurgency.  aviation  mainte- 
nance, and  project  100,000;  and  to  apply 
and  evaluate  recent  advances  hi  training 
methods  to  Defense  programs,  for  exam- 
ple, computer  asssisted  and  programed 
instruction,  and  video  applications  in 
student  pilot  training. 

Second.  An  automated  system  for  de- 
veloping shipboard  manning  require- 
ments for  more  effective  assignment  of 
operators  and  tasks  on  .system  design, 
$1  million. 

Third.  Human  factors  engineering  on 
helicopters,  tanks,  communications,  and 
night  vi^on  devices,  $0.5  million. 

Fourth.  Applied  research  related  to 
human  performance  capabilities  and 
manpower  selection  and  training,  $1 
million. 

Fifth.  Themis  program— building  new 
centers  of  excellence  at  academic  institu- 
tions that  do  not  now  receive  substan- 
tial Federal  or  Defen.se  support,  $2.4 
million. 

Sixth.  Social /cultural  factors  foreign 
area  social  science  research  related  to 
counterinsurgency,  psychological  opera- 
tions, pacification,  and  unconventional 
warfare— almost  entirely  lelated  to 
Southeast  Asia,  $1.6  million. 

Part  of  the  problem  in  criticism  of  the 
behavioral  and  social  sciences  seems  to 
be  related  to  a  superficial  analysis  of  the 
work.  Let  me  give  you  an  example.  DOD 
has  been  sponsoring  a  project  entitled, 
"Vietcong  Motivation  and  Morale"  since 
1964.  The  objective  is  to  imderstand  VC 
motivation  and  morale  so  that  Improved 
South  Vietnamese  and  U.S.  actions  and 
programs  can  be  developed.  These  studies 
have  led  to  information  on  how  the  VC 
recruit  and  train  troops  and  cadres; 
how  they  maintain  political  control  over 
their  troops:  how  they  operate  to  attain 
and  maintain  political  control  over  vil- 
lages; factors  making  for  Internal  co- 
hesion in  the  VC  movement  in  the  face 
of  intensified  allied  militai-y  operations; 
and  why  some  VC  cadres  and  troops  de- 
fect to  the  Chieu  Hoi  program,  and  why 
many  are  afraid  to  or  cannot.  This  study 
was  requested  by  General  Westmoreland 
and  the  results  have  been  used  broadly 
by  him  and  his  staff.  This  area  lepre.sents 
a  difficult  problem  that  clearly  is  not  yet 
solved.  But  the  kinds  of  information  pro- 
vided through  this  research  afford  a 
vital  means  to  improve  our  pacification 
effort  in  Vietnam. 

Overall,  I^think  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  sound  leasons  for  their  pro- 
grams in  the  social  and  behavioral  sci- 
ences research  and  studies.  I  am  encour- 
aged by  the  steps  being  taken  to  improve 
quality  controls  and  the  re\iew-and- 
coordination  procedures.  I  suggest  that 
the  Defense  Department  needs  the  fiexi- 
bility  to  decide  whether  to  cut  the  budget 
for  this  program  after  other,  more  sig- 
nificant budget  reductions  are  decided. 
For  the  reasons  stated  I  support  our  com- 
mittee's move  to  restore  a  portion  of  the 
cuts  made  in  this  area  by  the  other  body. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Price  1 . 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
at  this  time  I  will  not  attempt  to  discuss 
the  statement  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  PikeI  on  the  giant 


helicopter.  I  am  certain  under  the  5- 
minute  rule,  when  an  amendment  is 
offered,  there  will  be  an  opportunity  to 
answer  the  position  taken  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  I  do,  however,  re- 
gard it  as  a  very  essential  combat  weap- 
on. I  know  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
are  vitally  interested  in  it.  I  know  they 
have  been  trying  to  push  through  de- 
velopment of  it  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  of 
Defense  requested  authorization  to  build 
two  nuclear-powered  attack  submarines 
of  the  637  Sturgeon  class  in  fiscal  year 
1969  and  requested  authorization  of  $18 
million  to  purchase  long  leadtime  pro- 
puLsion  lilant  equipment  for  two  addi- 
tional 637  Sturgeon  clas.s  nuclear-pow- 
ered attack  submarines  to  be  built  in 
fiscal  year  1970.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense further  indicated  that  it  intended 
to  build  no  more  nuclear  attack  sub- 
marines after  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  members  of  our  committee  are 
deeply  disturbed  over  the  testimony 
concerning  the  growing  Soviet  nuclear 
submarine  threat  and  the  lack  of  action 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  coun- 
ter this  new  threat.  The  committee  con- 
.siders  that  the  Navy  piopo.sal  to  build 
an  improved  nuclear-powered  attack 
submarine  in  fiscal  year  1970  is  30  e.ssen- 
tial  to  our  national  defense  that  we  have 
added  funds  to  the  authorization  to  get 
started  immediately  on  procurement  of 
long  leadtime  items.  The  committee 
considers  that  a  far  greater  and  more 
aggressive  effort  must  be  made  by  the 
Navy  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  provide  more  effective  nuclear-pow- 
ered attack  submarines  for  the  future. 

Our  committee  hearings  have  pro- 
duced the  following  information: 

The  Navy  has  been  iiisisting  that  we 
.should  have  at  least  100  to  110  nuclear 
attack  submarines,  our  primary  antisub- 
marine weapon. 

The  systems  analysts  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  have  set  69  as  the 
maximum  number  of  nuclear  attack  sub- 
marines we  should  have.  In  arriving  at 
this  total  number,  the  systems  analysts 
have: 

First,  cut  the  number  of  stations  to 
be  manned  by  the  nuclear  attack  sub- 
marines substantially  from  the  number 
set  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Second,    failed   to   include   any   sub- 
marines for  other  significant  missions. 
Tliird.  failed  to  include  realistic  fac- 
tors for  attrition. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Soviet  sub- 
marine fleet  consists  of  new  submarines, 
all  built  since  World  War  II.  It  now  num- 
bers about  350.  of  which  about  50  are 
nuclear-iKJwered.  The  Soviets  now  have 
new  nuclear  submarines  of  greatly  im- 
proved capability. 

Soviet  submarine  operations  are  in- 
creasing in  intensity.  Their  submarines 
are  spending  much  more  time  out  of 
area;  that  is.  away  from  the  home  port 
area.  They  have  inti-oduced  a  new  tech- 
nique of  having  a  submarine  tender  and 
a  missile  tender  form  the  basis  of  a  sub- 
marine replenishment  site  in  the  middle 
of  any  ocean.  They  used  this  system  last 
year  to  i-eplenish  submarines  in  the 
South  Atlantic.  They  are  increasing 
their  use  of  submarines  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 


The  U.S.  submarine  consti-uction  pro- 
gram has  been  adversely  affected  by  the 
Department  of  Defense's  announced  end 
of  our  nuclear  attack  submarine  con- 
struction. Many  of  the  engineers  do  not 
want  to  be  associated  with  a  dying  pro- 
gram and  have  already  left  for  other 
employment.  This  is  also  true  of  the 
better  construction  workers.  An  actual 
cessation  of  nuclear  submarine  con- 
struction in  a  yard  will  make  it  even 
more  difficult  to  get  back  into  submarine 
construction  work  again.  In  addition, 
unless  the  Navy  has  a  firm  building  pro- 
gram for  its  nuclear  ships,  the  manufac- 
turers of  nuclear  equipment  will  become 
.saturated  with  orders  for  the  much 
larger  nuclear  utility  business. 

We  need  more,  faster,  and  quieter  sub- 
marines. We  also  need  i;reater  research 
and  development  effoit  on  submarine  de- 
tection and  countering. 

The  committee  was  shocked  to  learn 
recently  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  considering  cancellation  of  the 
new  design  nuclear  attack  submarine 
authorized  and  fimded  by  the  Congress 
for  fiscal  year  1968.  The  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  has  told  the  Congress  that 
he  and  the  mo.st  experienced  submarine 
operators  in  the  Navy  believe  that  it  is 
extremely  important  that  we  build  this 
new  design  submarine  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. He  has  made  it  clear  that  the  con- 
struction of  this  submarine  as  rapidly 
as  ix).ssible  Ls  cs.sential  in  order  to  test 
and  evaluate  certam  design  features  of 
a  classified  nature  which  may  be  of  great 
importance  for  application  to  future 
submarine  designs.  Our  committee  re- 
IKirt  on  page  44  states: 

The  need  for  the  submarine  is  clear  to 
the  committee.  The  committee  again  wants 
to  record  its  opinion  that  this  submarine, 
one  of  the  69  allowed  to  be  constructed  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  should  be  built 
.is  quickly  as  possible,  especially  since  the 
contracts  have  been  awarded  and  the  ap- 
proval to  proceed  was  to  have  been  Issued 
witliin  a  scant  half-hour  when  the  order  to 
stop  was  received. 

I  ui-ge  the  Congress  to  take  whatever 
steps  are  necessai-y  to  prevent  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  from  canceling  this 
vital  nuclear  submarine. 

The  Senate  has  called  for  a  reevalua- 
tion  of  the  decision  to  stop  consti-uction 
of  nuclear  attack  submarines  subsequent 
to  the  two  submarines  to  be  authorized 
next  vear — which  would  make  the  total 
69.  The  Senate  added  $13.5  mllUon  to 
the  fiscal  year  1969  authorization  bill 
for  additional  construction  authoriza- 
tion to  provide  for  procmement  of  long 
lead  time  propulsion  plant  components 
for  the  higher  performance  submarine 
recommended  by  the  Navy,  and  $4  mil- 
lion for  additional  research  and  devel- 
opment for  this  submarine  to  be  built 
in  the  1970  program.  The  Senate  also 
added  S16.4  million  for  additional  re- 
.search  and  development  for  improved 
submarine  nuclear  propulsion  plants  to 
be  requii'ed  after  1970. 

Our  committee  concurred  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  our  report  rec- 
ommends that  the  House  add  the  same 
sums  to  the  fiscal  year  1969  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

I  have  ah-eady  explained  the  Impor- 
tance of  proceeding  now  at  high  priority 
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with  the  design,  development,  and  pro- 
curement of  long  leadtime  items  for  the 
Improved  nuclear  attlick  submarine  to 
be  included  In  the  fiscal  year  1970  ship- 
building program. 

Let  me  explain  further  the  purpose  of 
the  $16.4  million  the  committee  has 
added  for  additional  research  and  de- 
velopment for  improved  nuclear  propul- 
sion plants  to  be  required  after  1970. 
This  money  has  been  added  to  both  the 
Senate  and  House  versions  of  the  au- 
thorization bill  to  penjnit  Admiral  Rick- 
over  to  get  started  om  development  of  a 
new  nuclear  propulsion  plant  so  that  our 
future  submarines  cart  have  capabilities 
superior  to  those  noW  attainable.  It  is 
Important  to  recognize  that  this  money 
has  been  added  to  the  bill  by  Congress 
to  get  this  work  started  immediately.  It 
will  be  detrimental  to  our  national  se- 
curity if  these  funds  are  not  released  to 
the  Navy  as  soon  as  possible.  Further, 
since  Congress  is  protiding  these  funds 
for  tWfl  specific  purpose  it  would  be 
totally  improper  if  anyone  were  to  ask 
the  Navy  to  reduce  o*ier  approved  pro- 
grams In  return  for^  release  of  these 
funds.  Both  the  Armied  Services  Com- 
mittees have  made  it  clear  they  want 
this  work  started  novT. 

The  committee  Jind  its  subcommittee 
on  antisubmarine  warfare  have  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  tjie  nuclear  subma- 
rine issue.  In  response  to  the  request  of 
the  chairman.  Admiral  Rickover  sum- 
marized his  views  Ui  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  on  June  13.  1968,  as  follows: 

In  order  to  put  my  pomments  In  proper 
perspective  I  must  statie.  as  I  testlfled  this 
morning,  that  I  am  extremely  concerned  over 
the  rapid  progress  belngj  made  by  the  Soviets 
In  the  design  and  co 
submarines. 

The  progress  made  b 
past  few  years  In  nucle 
construction,  and  opera.- 
been  accomplished  through  the  efforts  oX  a 
large  group  of  highly  Competent  technical 
personnel.  We  must  asdume  that  this  group 
l3  continuing  to  apply  Its  talents  and  efforts 
to  provide  the  Soviets  with  addlUonal  ad- 
vances in  nuclear  subn^arlnes. 

The  Soviets  are  treatlhg  their  nuclear  sub- 
marine program  as  beltig  of  prime  national 
importance.  It  must  ije  recognized  at  the 
highest  levels  of  our  Gi>vermnent  that  there 
Is  now  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  Soviets 
will  surpass  the  United  ;States  In  the  nuclear 
submiirlne  Held  wlthln(  a  few  years,  unless 
extraordinary  efforts  afle  taken  to  apply  the 
necessary  emphasis  :indi  talent  to  oiu-  nuclear 
submarine  program. 

If  we  are  to  remain  competitive  with  the 
Soviets  In  submarines,  we  must  act  without 
the  delay  which  In  recent  years  has  charac- 
terized our  own  attempts  to  Improve  nu- 
clear submarines. 

I  deeply  appreciate  yaur  Interest  and  that 
of  your  Committee  In  this  matter.  I  know  of 
nothing  that  could  havte  more  serioxis  conse- 
quences to  our  natloiial  security  than  to 
continue  delaying  out  nuclear  submarine 
program.  I 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the  rapid 
progress  being  made  by  the  Soviets  in 
nuclear  submarine  design  and  construc- 
tion. It  is  now  clear  that  our  own  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  for  years 
grossly  underestimated  the  rate  at  which 
the  Soviets  are  improving  their  nuclear 
submarines.  I  am  concerned  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  does  not  and  ap- 
parently refuses  fully  to  appreciate  the 
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significance  of  the  rapid  strides  being 
made  by  the  Soviets  in  this  field. 

The  Navy  should  take  steps  to  insure 
that  proper  and  sufficient  priority  is 
given  to  submarines  and  submarine  war- 
fare within  the  Naval  Command  struc- 
ture. The  most  senior  position  within  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
which  is  required  to  be  staffed  with  a 
submaiine  officer  is  the  Director,  Sub- 
marine Warfare.  He  is  three  echelons 
below  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  I 
suggest  that  the  Navy  consider  estab- 
lishing a  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions for  submarines  in  view  of  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  this  phase  of 
naval  warfare. 

I  regard  our  nuclear  submarine  pro- 
gram as  one  of  the  most  vital  programs 
of  our  national  defense.  We  must  do 
everything  possible  to  increase  the  build- 
ing rate  and  capabilities  of  our  nuclear 
submarines  '-ithout  delay :  also,  we  must 
reverse  the  trend  of  increased  leadtime 
which  has  resulted  from  over-adminis- 
tration by  Department  of  Defense  Head- 
quarters. Prom  my  many  years  experi- 
ence as  chairman  of  the  subcommittees 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
which  act  on  the  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. I  must  agree  with  the  recent  state- 
ment of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bates],  that — 

X  do  not  believe  that  luiy  program  so  im- 
portant to  our  national  security  has  been 
so  mis-handled  and  delayed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  as  Uils  one. 

Congress  Is  well  aware  of  the  continu- 
ing battle  the  committee  has  had  with 
the  Defense  Department  to  build  nuclear- 
powered  suiface  ships.  Now  the  same  sort 
of  "studies  Instead  of  construction"  pol- 
icy which  we  faced  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  being  applied  to  our  nuclear 
submarine  program.  While  the  Soviets 
are  building  submarines  at  an  increas- 
ingly rapid  rate,  our  Department  of 
Defense  is  delaying  and  holding  up  our 
nuclear  submarine  program.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  substituting 
studies  for  submarines — a  course  that 
can  end  in  a  national  disaster. 

Now  I  will  discuss  tlie  current  status 
of  nuclear-powered  surface  escorts  for 
our  naval  striking  forces.  This  year  the 
Navy  has  finally  recognized  the  validity 
of  what  the  Congress  has  been  uiging 
for  years;  namely,  that  the  guided-mis- 
sile  escorts  for  nuclear-powered  aircraft 
carriers  should  also  be  nuclear  ix)wered. 
The  Department  of  Defense  has  accepted 
the  need  for  nuclear  escorts  for  two  nu- 
clear carriers,  and  has  agreed  that  the 
Navy  should  solicit  options  for  nuclear 
escoi-ts  for  the  planned  third  and  fourth 
nuclear  cairiers. 

Thus  far,  the  nuclear  carrier  Enter- 
prise and  three  nuclear  escorts,  the 
cruiser  Long  Beach  and  the  frigates 
Bainbridge  and  Truxtun,  are  in  the  fleet. 
Usually  the  Long  Beach  Is  not  available 
to  escort  the  Enterprise.  For  example, 
the  Long  Beach  is  deployed  on  her  sec- 
ond tour  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf  where  she 
serves  on  independent  ship  duty  fulfilling 
a  vital  mission  in  support  of  air  opera- 
tions over  Vietnam. 


The  Navy  expects  to  award  a  contract 
soon  for  the  fourth  nuclear  escort,  the 
guided  missile  frigate  called  DIiGN-36 
which  Congress  added  to  the  fiscal  year 
1967  program.  When  the  DLGN-36  joins 
the  fleet  in  1972.  Uie  Enterprise  will  have 
been  serving  in  the  fleet  11  years  before 
she  has  a  full  complement  of  four  nu- 
clear escorts.  This  assumes  that  the 
r,o7i<;  Beach,  which  is  seldom  available 
to  oiJerate  with  the  Enterprise  because 
of  her  other  important  missions,  can  be 
counted  as  one  of  these  four. 

The  second  nuclear  canier,  U.S.S. 
Nimitz — CVAN-68 — for  which  the  keel 
was  laid  on  June  22,  1968.  as  also  ex- 
pected to  be  delivered  in  1972.  Under 
current  plans,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense will  complete  the  first  nuclear 
escort  for  the  Nimitz  in  1973;  this  is  the 
DLGN-37  which  Congress  added  to  the 
fiscal  year  1968  program  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  now  agreed  to  build 
after  must  prodding  by  Congress. 

In  order  to  attain  two  all-nuclear 
earner  task  groups,  the  President  has 
agreed  to  also  build  four  nuclear-powered 
gulded-missile  destroyers  of  a  new  class 
yet  to  be  designed,  called  DXGN's.  The 
Department  of  Defense  plans  to  include 
two  DXGN's  in  the  fiscal  year  1970  pro- 
gram and  two  in  the  fiscal  year  1971 
program.  This  Department  of  Defense 
plan  will  provide  a  total  of  nine  nuclear 
escorts:  four  each  for  two  nuclear 
carriers  with  one  extra  available  to  al- 
low for  overhaul  requirements. 

Both  the  DLGN  and  the  DXGN  use 
the  same  type  nuclear  propulsion  plant. 
The  principal  difference  between  the  two 
ships  is  that  the  DLGN  has  two  antl-air- 
warfare — AAW— missile  systems ;  where- 
as, there  is  only  one  specified  in  the 
conceptual  design  of  the  DXGN. 

By  following  the  present  Department 
of  Defense  plan  to  build  the  DLGN36 
and  DLGN37  and  follow  these  with  four 
ships  of  the  DXGN  class,  it  will  be  1976 
before  we  have  four  nuclear  escorts  for 
the  nuclear  carrier  Nimitz.  which  will 
then  have  been  In  operation  for  4 
years.  It  should  be  noted  that  by  this 
time  the  third  nuclear  carrier,  the 
CVAN69.  for  which  $50.5  million  was  ap- 
propriated in  fiscal  year  1968  and  $82.4 
million  is  included  in  the  authorization 
bill  before  you,  will  also  have  been  de- 
livered with  no  nuclear  escorts  available 
for  her.  The  fourth  nuclear  carrier,  the 
CVAN70,  will  join  the  fieet  In  1976  with 
no  nuclear  escorts  available  for  her 
either,  according  to  present  Department 
of  Defense  plans. 

It  is  essential  that  adequate  air  and 
submarine  defense  be  provided  for  our 
carrier  striking  forces.  This  is  particular- 
ly so  for  our  new  nuclear  carriers.  Since 
they  are  the  most  modern  and  the  best 
we  have,  tliey  will  be  expected  to  carry 
out  the  most  difficult  assignments  and 
will  thus  need  the  best  possible  protec- 
tion. The  rapidly  improving  and  expand- 
ing Soviet  nuclear  submarine  fleet  makes 
the  need  for  additional  nuclear  powered 
escorts  for  attack  carriers  especially 
urgent.  The  Congress  has  repeatedly 
made  it  clear  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense must  take  urgent  action  to  increase 
the  number  of  nuclear  powered  escorts 
to  be  authorized  in  the  next  several  years. 
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The  fiscal  year  1969  Department  of  De- 
fense budget  request  includes  $52  million 
for  the  procurement  of  long  leadtime 
nuclear  components  for  two  DXGN's 
the  Department  of  Defense  plans  to  in- 
clude in  the  fiscal  year  1970  program.  Be- 
fore the  building  program  for  DLGN's 
with  their  two  AAW  missile  systems  is 
stopped  in  favor  of  building  DXGN's 
with  their  single  AAW  missile  system, 
thorough  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  design  and  capabilities  of  the 
DXGN  and  the  deliver>'  schedule  and 
cost  that  will  actually  be  attained.  Before 
the  nuclear  escort  building  program  is 
committed  to  a  series  of  ships  with  only 
one  AAW  missile  system,  Congress  should 
be  given  assurance  that  a  high  degree  of 
reliability  and  performance  of  the  sin- 
gle missile  system  will  be  attained. 

In  this  regard.  Senate  Aniied  Services 
Committee  Report  No.  1087,  of  April  10, 
1968.  on  the  fiscal  year  1969  defen.sc  au- 
thorization bill  stated : 

The  DLGN  is  a  larger  ship  than  the  DXGN 
and  has  two  surface-to-air  missile  systems 
instead  of  one.  The  cost  estimates  on  the 
DXGN  are  indefinite  at  the  moment,  but 
from  the  information  now  available  It  ap- 
pears that  the  DLGN  will  cost  $20  to  $30  mil- 
lion more  than  the  DXGN.  Considering  the 
difference  In  the  antlair  capability  of  the 
two  ships,  the  committee  believes  that  the 
decision  to  procvire  DXGN's  instead  of  more 
DLGN's  should  be  reviewed.  Consequently, 
the  committee  has  amended  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide that  the  $52  million  in  authorization  Is 
available  only  for  components  that  would  be 
used  In  either  a  DLGN  or  a  DXGN. 

Our  committee  report  recommends 
that  the  House  concur  in  this  Senate  ac- 
tion. The  committee  will  expect  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  proceed  as  rapid- 
ly as  possible  with  the  procurement  of 
the  two  ship-sets  of  nuclear  propulsion 
plant  components  so  that  the  two  fiscal 
year  1970  nuclear  escorts — whether  it  is 
decided  next  year  to  make  them  DXGN's 
or  DLGN's — can  be  delivered  to  the  fleet 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  committee  has  also  included  the 
$17.4  million  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  the  Navy  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  au- 
thorization for  the  contract  definition  of 
the  DXGN. 

The  three  Nimitz  class  nuclear  powered 
aircraft  carriers  now  planned  will  rep- 
resent a  major  portion  of  the  Nav>'  air- 
craft carrier  strength  in  the  1970's  and 
the  1980's.  It  is  essential  that  they  be 
completed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Admiral  Rickover  testified  to  our  com- 
mittee that: 

since  we  are  now  procuring  equipment  for 
the  second  Nimitz  class  carrier  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  programmed  a  third 
in  nscal  year  1971,  I  felt  it  was  prudent  to 
proceed  in  fiscal  year  1969  with  procure- 
ment of  spare  fuel  and  major  components  as 
a  backup  for  construction  of  these  ships. 

Admiral  Rickover's  recommendation 
to  include  $39.3  million  for  Nimitz  class 
nuclear  carrier  propulsion  plant  spares 
in  the  fiscal  year  1969  budget  was  de- 
leted from  the  budget  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  over  the  Navy's  objection.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  requested  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  reinstate  these 
funds,  but  his  request  was  denied. 

The  risk  of  delaying  delivery  of  any  of 
these  three  nuclear  carriers  should  be 


minimized.  With  no  spares  on  order,  if 
any  of  the  nuclear  propulsion  plant  com- 
ponents for  the  Nimitz  class  carriers  are 
damaged,  backup  components  will  not  be 
available  and  the  ships  involved  may  well 
be  delayed  a  considerable  time  until  re- 
placement components  can  be  obtained. 

The  committee  considered  that  the 
risk  of  delaying  construction  of  these 
nuclear  aircraft  carriers  should  be  min- 
imized and  accordingly  has  included  in 
the  authorization  bill  an  addition  of  $39. 3 
million  for  procurement  of  spare  and  re- 
placement fuel  and  major  components 
for  Nimitz  class  aircraft  carrier  nuclear 
propulsion  plants. 

In  summarj',  I  want  to  remind  you 
that  the  House  and  Senate  Armed 
Services  and  Appropriations  Committees 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy have  issued  voluminous  and  multi- 
tudinous reports  supporting  in  detail 
their  rationale  for  insisting  that  nuclear 
propulsion  be  provided  in  new  warships 
to  be  constructed  for  our  naval  striking 
forces  and  that  we  have  an  aggressive 
nuclear  submarine  development  and 
building  program.  During  the  many  times 
this  subject  has  been  discu.s-sed  on  the 
fioor  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  many 
of  our  congressional  leaders  have  spoken 
at  length  in  support  of  a  nuclear  Navy; 
none  has  spoken  against  it.  In  our  con- 
stitutional democracy  the  people  speak 
through  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress. A  study  of  the  record  of  the  last 
7  years — since  the  first  nuclear  powered 
surface  warship  went  to  sea — shows  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
said  that  they  want  nuclear  powered 
naval  striking  forces  and  the  best  nu- 
clear submarines  in  the  world.  It  is  time 
that  our  Defense  Department  listened  to 
the  people. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  StrattonI. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  3293  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

There  is  one  area  to  v^'hich  I  would  like 
to  devote  my  special  attention  while 
speaking  in  support  of  the  bill;  namely, 
antisubmarine  warfare. 

Because  of  his  concern  for  the  general 
area,  the  chairman  appointed  a  special 
SubcoiTunlttee  on  Antisubmarine  War- 
fare in  1966;  Chamberlain,  Leggett. 
Stafford,  Hicks,  Schweiker,  and  myself. 
Since  that  time  the  subcommittee  has 
been  ver>'  active  and  has  received  con- 
siderable testimony  as  tc  our  present 
antisubmarine  warfare  posture. 

The  situation  is  not  good.  In  fact  I  be- 
lieve there  is  already  a  submarine  gap. 
The  Soviets  have  Ijeen  building  up  a  fleet 
of  submarines  since  World  War  II.  Re- 
cent evidence  shows  that  this  fieet  is 
growing  in  size,  in  quality,  and  in  deploy- 
ment. Let  me  compare  a  few  simple  facts. 
There  are  over  350  submarines  in  the 
Soviet  fieet.  of  which  over  50  aie  nuclear. 
We  have  only  145  submarines  in  our  fleet 
of  which  we  have  34  nuclear  attack  sub- 
marines and  41  Polaris  type  submarines. 
Since  the  Polaris  submarines  are  given 
a  different  role  to  play,  they  cannot 
be  considered  in  connection  with  our 
antisubmarine  defenses.  Tills  means 
we  have  104  submarines  to  defend  against 


over  350.  Of  the  350  there  are  a  good 
number  which  are  missile  carrying — both 
ballistic  missile  and  cruise  missile.  Some 
of  these  are  regularly  stationed  off  our 
coastlines.  Attack  submarines  are  our 
first  and  primary  method  of  defense 
against  the  Soviet  submarines.  It  Is  no 
wonder  then  that  the  Navy  wants  to  have 
many  more  than  the  number  of  nuclear 
attack  .submarines  presently  allocated  to 
it  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Now  there  are  two  additional  mat- 
ters that  I  want  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  that  further  com- 
plicate this  overall  submarine  picture 
and  that  this  bill  will  help  to  correct. 

The  first  item  I  want  to  bring  to  your 
attention  is  some  disturbing  new  intelli- 
gence about  Soviet  submarine  develop- 
ments that  was  not  known  at  the  time 
the  Department  of  Defense  prepared  its 
1969  budget  and  was  also  not  known 
when  Department  officials  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  earlier  this  year.  What 
our  subcommittee  learned,  and  what  we 
subsequently  passed  on  to  the  full  com- 
mittee was  the  knowledge  coming  from 
top  Pentagon  sources,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  reached  a  stage  in  its  sub- 
marine development  progiam  which  our 
Pentagon  planners  and  Intelligence  ex- 
perts had  expected  the  Soviets  would 
not  be  able  to  reach  for  another  7  years — 
until  1975.  Instead,  we  find  the  Rus- 
sian submarines  have  reached  today,  in 
1968.  an  advanced  stage  of  progress  and 
development  which  we  had  assumed 
they  would  not  reach  until  1975.  You 
can  imagine  just  how  sweeping  and  dis- 
turbing arc  the  implications.  These  sen- 
sational new  developments  in  Soviet  sub- 
marine construction  in  recent  months 
gravely  threaten  the  position  of  Amer- 
ica's important  antl-submarlne-warfare 
defenses.  The  case  is  just  as  simple  as 
that. 

I  am  convinced — and  the  committee 
was  convinced — that  we  cannot  possibly 
risk  any  delay  in  stepping  up  our  own 
research  in  anti-submarine-warfare 
matters  to  meet  such  an  expanded  and 
unexpected  threat. 

So  what  the  committee  has  included 
in  this  bill  is  an  additional  $50  million 
for  this  necessary'  and  ver>'  urgent  anti- 
submarine research.  Tlie  inclusion  of 
thLs  money  was  urgently  recommended 
by  the  NavT's  top  officer  charged  with 
coordinating  anti-submarine-warfare 
matters.  Vice  Adm.  Turner  Caldwell, 
and  also  by  Vice  Adm.  Hj-man  G.  Rick- 
over, a  man  who  knows  more  about 
submarines  and  the  matter  of  submarine 
warfare  than  anybody  else  either  in  the 
Pentagon  or  out. 

Admiral  Caldwell  put  the  matter  this 
way  in  a  letter  addressed  to  me: 
Department  of  the  Navv.  Office 
OF  THE  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions. 

Washington,  DC,  July  10.  1968. 
Hon.  Samuix  S.  Stratton. 
Chairman,  Subcomm.ittce  on  Antisubmarine 
Warfare,  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatiics.  Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  This  is  in  response  to 
your  telephone  request  for  amplification  of 
certain  aspects  of  my  t«stlmony  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  tried  to  make  clear  to  the  Committee  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  now  embarking  on  a  new 
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phase  in  their  continuing  program  to  de- 
velop and  make  operational  a  massive  and 
effective  submarine  force.  I  think  the  Soviets 
are  rapidly  orienting  their  defense  machinery 
to  a  Soviet  counterpart  Of  the  U5  strategy  of 
"flexible  response."  I  related  that  they  have 
m  the  water  new  submarines  of  Improved 
capability,  and  that  our  ASW  forces,  there- 
fore, must  continue  to  be  improved  In  order 
to  be  responsive  and  effective  not  only  to 
this  new  threat,  but  to  expected  threat 
changes  In  the  future. 

I  must  emphasize,  ifrom  a  professional 
naval  point  of  view,,  that  the  alarming 
thing  about  the  apparent  change  In  the 
Soviet  submarine  postu»^  Is  not  the  presence 
of  any  given  number  o|  their  submarines  on 
the  high  seas,  so  long  as  that  number  does 
not  reach  critical  dimensions.  Rather,  it  is 
the  obvious  growth  «f  professional  com- 
petence, growth  In  bothi  quantity  and  quality, 
that  is  evidenced  by  ihe  steady  growth  of 
their  submarine  operations  on  the  high  seas. 
These  operations  call  for  skills  In  navigation, 
seamanship,  and  the  prolonged  maintenance 
of  sophlsUcated  system*  which  are  simply  not 
attainable  In  limited  operaUons  in  home 
waters-  elose  to  supporting  shore  bases. 
When  ooe  adds  the  mcreaslng  capabilities 
now  beginning  to  be  introduced,  It  is  clear 
that  a  critical  point  '  for  our  ASW  forces 
could  be  achieved  In  tHe  early  1970's  If  we  do 
not  promptly  acceleratje  the  development  of 
certain  appropriate  '  counter-capabllltiea 
which  I  have  Identlflfed  specifically  to  the 
Committee.  J 

As  long  as  a  balanced  ASW  posture  of  num- 
bers and  capabilities  »  maintained.  I  think 
the  Soviet  Union  woMld  not  Intentionally 
provoke  a  situation  in\i3lvlng  submarine  war- 
fare. This  capability  Oiat  we  have  obtained 
over  many  years,  howeter.  can  be  lost  through 
our  delay  or  failure  nqw  to  protect  our  tech- 
nological advantage  fay  appropriate  addl- 
Uonal  Investments  in  jour  Research  and  De- 
velopment program. 

Although  the  Sovl-t  Union  now  has  a 
sizable  submarine  for:e.  a  force  that  could 
cause  devastation  to  o4r  shipping,  vital  naval 
ships  at  sea.  and  a  fdrce  that  Is  capable  of 
delivering  a  significant  nuclear  attack  on  the 
United  States,  it  is  nbt  as  serious  a  threat 
as  that  which  the  Soviet  apparently  plan  for 
the  future.  In  view  ofl  the  changing  and  in- 
creasing threat.  I  indltktcd  in  response  to  the 
Committee's  question*  that  it  was  my  per- 
sonal view  that  we  should  devote  about  $50 
million  more  to  ASW  I^&D  In  FY  69.  over  that 
requested  In  the  budgfet.  This  would  be  used 
in  areas  directly  related  to  countering  near- 
term  future  Improveiients  In  Soviet  capa- 
bilities as  we  see  thim  generating.  U  this 
information  had  beeh  available  when  the 
budget  was  formulated,  I  would  hope  that 
the  projects  involved  would  have  been  in- 
cluded. Now  that  fimJer  evidence  of  the  new 
threat  Is  in  hand,  wfe  should  not  delay  In 
expanding  and  accelerating  our  ASW  R&D 
work  m  the  appropriate  areas  I  have  cited  to 

you- 

I  appreciate  the  coiicern  of  your  Commit- 
tee and  the  time  anc<  hard  work  devoted  to 
the  vital  area  of  ASW  readiness. 
Sincerely. 

T.  P.  cJaldwell.  Jr 
Vice  AAmtral.  U.S.  Navy, 

Director.  ASW  Programs. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  hvish  our  subcommit- 
tee could  make  avalilable  to  evei-y  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  ail  of  the  information 
which  has  been  presented  to  us.  In  that 
case  I  am  sure  all  of  you  would  under- 
stand our  deep  concern  on  that  question. 
But  let  me  just  say  that  the  informaUon 
comes  from  the  highest  .sources  and  it 
has  been  presented  to  every  member  of 
the  fuU  Armed  Services  Committee.  I 
know  they  all  join  in  our  wish  that  this 
vital  area  of  defense  shall  not  suffer  even 


though  more  dramatic  public  attention 
is  still  focused  on  developments  in  South- 
east Asia. 

As  it  is  we  already  face  a  disturbing 
"submarine  gap"  in  terms  of  numbers  in 
relation  to  the  Soviet  underwater  force. 
Any  failure  to  approve  this  additional 
sum  would  leave  us  in  a  position  that 
could  well  make  the  missile  gap  of  the 
1960s  look  tame  by  comparison. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  make 
one  other  observation  on  this  particular 
point.  I  am  distressed  to  have  to  report 
to  this  committee  that  some  officials  in 
the  Pentagon  are  already  hard  at  work,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  trying  to  undermme 
congressional  efforts  to  meet  this  new 
and  increased  threat  by  planning  to 
negate  any  funds  added  by  Congress  to 
this  bin. 

My  information  Is  that  these  officials 
are  already  quietly  passing  the  word 
down  the  chain  of  command  that  any 
sums  which  Congress  adds  this  year  to 
the  defense  budget  for  any  purpose  will 
have  to  be  made  up  by  corresponding  cuts 
in  other  parts  of  the  defense  program. 

I  find  it  almost  incredible  that  any 
Pentagon  official  would  take  this  kind  of 
defiant  attitude  toward  Congress  and 
our  wishes.  Let  me  just  say  that  if  any 
effort  is  made  to  reduce  any  other  parts 
of  our  vital  antisubmarine  defenses  by 
$50  million  as  a  punishment  for  the  ac- 
tion of  this  Congress  in  tr^-ing  to  Unprove 
our  defenses  against  imexpected  growth 
In  Soviet  submarine  capabilities,  those 
who  order  such  a  cut  will  be  tinkering 
with  the  vital  security  of  our  country. 

In  fact,  OUT  committee  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  our  antisubmarine  warfare 
programs  are  so  vital  to  the  Nation's  sur- 
vival that  there  should  be  no  cuts  of  any 
ASW  research  and  development.  Indeed, 
there  should  be  no  cuts  In  the  dan- 
gerously thin  line  of  our  ASW  opera- 
tional forces  which  presently  separate  us 
from  the  Soviet  submarine  menace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  major  issue 
with  regard  to  submarines  which  I  wish 
to  bri  ig  to  the  attention  of  the  Commit- 
tee has  to  do  with  the  total  number  of 
nuclear   attack    submarines   which   the 
Navy  is  to  be  permitted  to  have  on  hand 
to  meet  the  growing  Soviet  submarine 
threat.  The  Navy  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  wants  and  believe  we  need  over 
100   of   these  submarines.  But  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  insisted  that 
they  cannot  have  more  than  69.  The  two 
submarines  which  are  included  in  this 
bill,  together  with  the  two  submarines 
which  are  expected  to  be  requested  next 
year— one    of    them    a    fast   submarine 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  announced  just 
this  morning  he  was  going  to  proceed 
with— will  complete  the  run  of  69  and 
thus  end  the  American  nuclear  attack 
submarine   construction   program   while 
the  Soviets  already  have  55  nuclear  sub- 
marines and  are  constructing  new  ones 
at  a  fantastic  rate. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
seriously  questioned  this  decision.  We 
found  that  the  real  decision  in  this  case 
was  made  by  Dr.  Alain  Enthoven,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Systems 
Analysis.  In  his  testimony  before  our 
committee.  Dr.  Enthoven  flatly  said  that 
his  office  only  followed  the  recommen- 


dations of  the  miliUry  people  unle.ss 
there  was  some  clear  rational  reason  for 
some  other  decisions. 

In  the  case  of  the  numbers  of  nuclear 
attack  submarines,  it  had  been  brought 
out  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  well 
as  the  Navy  supported  a  figure  of  well 
over  100.  I  quoted  Dr.  Enthoven's  own 
testimony  back  to  him  that  first  he  con- 
sidered what  the  service  wanted,  then 
considered  what  the  Joint  Chiefs  wanted 
and  last  he  asked  whether  there  was  any 
reasonable  basis  for  concluding  that  these 
recommendations  are  wrong.  At  first  he 
ti-lcd  to  pin  it  on  the  NavT's  own  studies, 
then  he  tried  to  put  it  on  the  fact  that 
the  Navy  "refused  to  accept  the  implica- 
tions of  its  studies."  Finally  it  came  down 
to  this  explanation— page  8892  in  the 
hearings: 

The  basis  for  a  dlfTcrent  conclusion.  Is  the 
Judgment  as  to.  at  what  point  do  you  stop 
buying  forces.  Naturally.  I  would  expect  the 
submariners,  believing  in  what  they  are  do- 
ing, to  t>e  vigorous  supporters  of  larger  sub- 
marine programs.  Not  only  Is  that  natural, 
but  I  think  it  is  desirable. 
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At  that  point,  the  chairman  inter- 
rupted to  ask: 

Is  thU  an  assumption  on  which  you  start, 
that  all  of  them  have  this  same  reaction?— 
Answer  "yes"  or  "no." 

Dr.  Entlioven  responded: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  In  most  cases 
the  military  men  operaUng  our  forces  and 
programs  believe  in  what  they  are  doing;  that 
Is  right,  and  they  are.  therefore,  vigorous,  ef- 
fective proponents  of  their  programs. 

In  other  words  the  real  basis  of  the 
decision  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Systems  Analysis  was  nothing  rational 
at  all.  but  only  the  suspicion  that  the 
military  are  always  just  naturally  going 
to  ask  for  more  than  they  really  need, 
and  somebody  has  got  to  cut  them  down. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  more  I  looked  into 
the  operations  of  the  systems  analysis 
group,   the   more   astounded   I   became. 
Repeatedly  I  have  asked  for  some  of 
the  studies  on  which   the  Department 
of  Defense  Systems  Analysis  group  Is  sup- 
posed to  have  made  these  very  crucial  de- 
cisions bearing  on  our  security.  And  to 
this  day  Mr.  Enthoven  has  not  given  me 
any  better  or  more  rationale  and  he  will 
not  because  there  Is  none.  This  Is  just  old- 
fashioned     pennypinching     surrounded 
with  .scientific   mumbo-jumbo.   What  a 
way  to   run  a  Navy   in  this  predatory 
world.   I   have  never   received   a   single 
study  from  that  office.  What  really  hap- 
pens  is   that    this   Department   of   De- 
fense   group     relies    on    departmental 
studies,  which  others  have  produced.  It 
accepts  those  portions  it  wants  to  accept 
and  rejects  those  portions  It  does  not 
want.  And  it  is  not  bound  by  any  logic  or 
consistency,  although  you  have  to  dig  to 
find  out  this  very  simple  truth. 

When  it  came  to  the  number  of  nu- 
clear attack  submarines,  where  the  DOD 
Systems  Analysis  apparently  had  the 
governing  voice,  they  had  not  only  ig- 
nored the  professional  advice  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  but  they  had  not  even 
considered  any  attrition  for  our  own  sub- 
marines, either  in  peacetime  or  in  war. 
In  fact  they  were  not  even  making  a 
reasonable  assumption  as  to  the  number 
of  Soviet  submarines  one  submarine  of 


our  could  sink  before  being  put  out  of 
action. 

After  listening  to  all  of  this.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  became  apparent  to  me  that  we 
had  to  proceed  with  our  submarine  con- 
sti-uction  program  in  spite  of  Mr.  Ent- 
hoven. Therefore  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antisubmarine  Warfare  unanimously 
recommended  to  the  full  committee  and 
the  full  committee  has  now  unanimously 
recommended  to  this  House  that  we 
continue  with  nuclear  submarine  con- 
struction in  the  years  ahead  to  catch  up 
with  the  Soviets  and  get  something  like 
the  100-plus  nuclear  attack  submarines 
the  Na\T.  the  submariners,  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  are  deeply  peisuaded  we 
need  and  must  have. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  we  accepted 
the  Senate  add-on  of  $13.5  million  for 
the  procurement  of  long-leadtime  items 
for  a  new  type  submarine  to  be  fully 
funded  next  year;  we  added  $4  million 
for  research  and  development  for  that 
submarine;  and  we  added  S16.4  million 
for  research  and  development  on  the 
propulsion  system  for  a  new  class  of  sub- 
marines to  be  built  in  the  1970's.  Please 
note  especially  that  this  last  research 
and  development  is  for  the  propulsion 
system  of  this  new  class  of  submarines — 
not  for  any  other  research  and  develop- 
ment which  undoubtedly  will  be  needed 
for  that  class.  Tills  is  the  decision  which 
Secretary  Clifford  has  finally  said  the 
DOD  is  prepared  to  go  ahead  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  found  the  Soviet 
submarine  situation  to  be  so  alarming 
that  we  added  two  special  provisions  to 
the  report.  First  we  said : 

The  committee  takes  the  position  that  the 
antisubmarine  warfare  programs  are  so  vital 
to  our  Nation  at  this  time  that  there  should 
be  no  cuts  In  any  of  its  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

Thereafter  we  added: 

The  present  antisubmarine  warfare  opera- 
tions are  also  so  vital  to  the  Nation  at  this 
time  that  there  should  be  no  cuts  In  the 
dangerously  thin  line  which  is  presently  pro- 
tecting us. 

I  fear  that  acting  in  the  guise  of  carry- 
ing out  the  congressional  wishes  to  have 
a  cut  in  Federal  expenditurcs  the  Sys- 
tems Analysis  Office  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  will  cut  along  the  lines  they 
have  long  indicated  that  they  desire 
to  cut — submarine  strength,  escort 
strtingth.  even  antisubmarine  aircraft 
carrier  strength,  and  we  will  not  find 
out  about  it  until  it  is  too  late  to  repair 
the  damage. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  and  outstanding  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  our  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Chamberlain]. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. I  would  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  for  his  statement 
to  the  House,  and  I  would  like  to  advise 
my  colleagues  that  I  share  his  grave  ap- 
prehension with  respect  to  the  situation 
in  which  we  now  find  the  submarine 
forces  of  our  country.  In  my  judgment, 
the  funds  that  have  been  added  to  the 
bill  for  research  and  development  are 
desperately  needed  to  insure  our  na- 
tional security. 


Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?         * 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  glad  to  jield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  tliaiik  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  take  this  time 
to  pursue  a  line  of  questioning  which  I 
do  not  want  the  gentleman  to  misunder- 
stand. I  have  supported  the  defense  pro- 
gram, the  biulding  of  submaiines.  and 
Admiral  Rickovor's  activities  in  this  field 
for  all  of  my  time  in  Congress.  But  there 
is  no  question  Uiat  the  submarine  menace 
that  we  now  jjerceive  is  imminent  and  is 
anotlier  step  toward  escalation,  because 
it  is  involved  with  the  deliverj-  of  nuclear 
mis.siles.  I  think  liistorj-  records  now  that 
when  the  other  body  took  action  to  de- 
cide to  set  up  an  antiballistic  net.  this 
precipitated  ver>'  quickly  discussions 
with  the  Soviet  Union  that  probably  did 
a  great  deal  to  result  in  producing  the 
agreement  on  nonproliferation  and  on 
controlling  ballistic  missiles,  hopeftUly. 
-someday. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  And  I  am  .sure  the 
gentleman  will  agree  v.ith  me  that  we 
ought  not  to  tear  this  nrotective  net 
down  imtil  we  get  some  firm  agreement 
fiom  the  Soviets  with  regard  to  cooper- 
ation on  their  part  in  the  mutual  effort 
toward  loeace  and  disarmament. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Can  the  gentleman  look 
far  enough  ahead,  down  the  range,  to 
.see  that  it  is  possible,  since  the  imdersea 
method  of  warfare  is  just  one  more  way 
of  delivering  nuclear  missiles — them  to 
us  and  us  to  them— that  by  activating 
a  new  submarine  program  indicating 
that  we  intend  to  match  up  to  their 
acknowledged  strength,  this  might  pro- 
duce some  disai-mament  discussion  on 
submarine  warfare? 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yoi-k  has  expired. 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  he 
might  answer  the  question  that  has  just 
been  pi-opounded  to  him  by  pointing  out 
that  we  are  discussing  attack  submarines 
and  not  Polaiis  submarines. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  making  that  point  clear.  What 
we  are  talking  about  is  our  defense 
against  an  escalated  step-up  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Tliej-  are  the  ones 
who  have  not  only  escalated  the  produc- 
tion of  their  submarines,  but  they  have 
also  escalated  the  technical  capabilities 
of  their  submarines.  I  cannot  publicly 
say  any  more  than  that.  It  is  this  dis- 
turbing information,  which  is  much  more 
sei-ious  than  the  Pentagon  has  chosen  to 
pinpoint,  that  we  need  to  Improve  our 
own  underwater  defenses. 

We  would  be  doing  a  grave  disservice 
to  our  families  and  our  coimtrj'  if  we  did 
not  protect  ourselves  now  against  that 
kind  of  escalation  from  the  other  side. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  am  certain  my  colleague 
would  agree  that  nothing  could  be  more 
serious  than  the  continued  movement  in 
technology  toward  the  delivery  of  nuclear 
weaponry  through  space  and  other  means 
in  the  stratosphere  and  atmosphere,  is 
there  any  chance  that  some  day  we  can 
agree  on  outlawing  underseas  movement 
of  such  weaponry? 


Mr.  STRATTON.  I  would  be  happy  to 
see  any  kind  of  workable  agreement  that 
we  could  reach  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
disarmament,  and  I  am  certainly  glad 
that  we  are  soon  to  be  talking  with  them 
on  the  question  of  missiles.  I  think  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Lecgett]  to  knock  out  the 
ABM  system  would  do  very  grave  damage 
to  those  talks,  because  it  would  take  away 
from  the  Soviet  Union  any  incentive  for 
their  talking. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  .such 
time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentleman 
fiom  Michigan  I  Mr.  Chamberlain  1. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  S.  3293  and  wish  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
to  three  specific  amendments  to  this 
bill  which,  in  my  judgment,  have  con- 
siderable merit. 

In  providing  equipment  for  our  Anned 
Forces,  it  is  imperative  that  we  exercise 
as  much  economy  as  is  consistent  \nth 
national  security.  Similarly,  we  must 
consider  the  balance-of-payments  pi-ob- 
lem.  Two  of  these  amendments  deal  di- 
i-ectly  with  these  matters,  and  correct 
existing  situations  which  needed  atten- 
tion. 

The  first  of  these  relates  to  the  seii- 
ous  problem  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  facing  in  equipping  their  law 
enforcement  forces.  In  recent  years, 
crime  and  civil  disobedience  have  in- 
creased tremendously  and  because  of 
this  It  has  been  necessary  for  our  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  acqiure  large 
quantities  of  expensive  equipment  in  or- 
der to  ])i  operly  meet  their  responsibilities 
of  protecting  the  general  public. 

Because  of  the  urgent  need  for  this 
equipment.  State  and  local  governments, 
already  hard  pressed  to  find  tax  dollars 
for  their  normal  fimctions.  are  being 
further  challenged  by  the  added  costs 
that  the  law  enforcement  agencies  must 
pay. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrmient,  disposing  of  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  surplus  equipment 
everj-  year,  has  put  embargoes  on  the  sale 
of  usable  surplus  weapons  and  other  ma- 
terials useful  in  equipping  these  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  Thus,  we  have  an 
absurd  situation  in  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  destroving  certain 
usable  surplus  equipment  at  the  same 
time  our  State  and  local  agencies  are 
seektag  this  ver^'  same  type  of  equip- 
ment. 

The  difficulty  was  most  vividly  demon- 
strated last  year  during  the  Detroit  riots 
when  members  of  the  Detroit  Police  De- 
partment were  forced  to  buy  surplus 
weapons  for  riot  control  duty  through 
membership  in  the  NRA.  because  the 
Department  of  Defense  v-xiuld  not  sell 
these  same  weapons  directly  to  the  De- 
troit Police  Department. 

On  inquiry  to  the  General  Seniccs 
Administration.  I  was  ad\ised  that,  al- 
though combat-type  equipment  had  been 
sold  to  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  the  past,  such  sales  were 
banned  by  administrative  action  in  1965. 
I  was  further  ad\1sed  by  the  Armj-  that ; 
There  is  currently  no  authorized  exception 
which  would  permit  the  sale  of  this  type  of 
siuplus  enulpment  to  State  and  local  law 
enXorcemeni  .i^ncles. 
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As  a  consequence  of  these  existing  re- 
strictions, equipment  uaable  for  riot  con- 
trol missions  is  being  destroyed  rather 
than  being  sold  as  surplus  to  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  In  fact,  the  Army  this 
year  has  asked  for  $294,000  with  which 
to  build  a  special  furnace  for  destroying 
surplus  weapons  which  many  of  our  law 
enforcement  agencies  are  trying  des- 
perately to  acquire. 

The  net  result  is  well  summed  up  in 
a  recent  procurement  action  by  the 
Michigan  State  Police,  in  which  Ameri- 
can-made surplus  carbines  had  to  be 
purchased  at  more  than  twice  the  Army 
surplus  price  through  a  commercial  sup- 
plier because  the  Army  would  not  sell 
these  same  weapons  to  the  Michigan 
State  Police.  Equally  disturbing  is  the 
fact  that  ammunition  tfhat  was  procured 
for  these  weapons  wais  Imported  from 
France. 

We  are  all  well  award  of  the  increasing 
tax  burdens  at  all  leveis  of  government, 
and  it  13  neither  ccr;noi*icnl  nov  practical 
to  destroy  usable  surplus  equipment 
which  is  needed  by  Stite  and  local  gov- 
ernments. On  the  contrary,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  ntake  certain  that 
usable  obsolete  and  '  surplus  military 
equipment  is  availably  through  surplus 
channels  to  other  tajf-supported  insti- 
tutions before  sales  are!  made  on  the  open 
market  or  the  materials  destroyed. 

Accordingly,  section;  404  was  added  to 
this  bill  which  will  correct  this  intoler- 
able situation.  If  enacted,  section  404 
will  save  State  and  local  governments 
money,  it  will  permit  Ithe  sale  of  equip- 
ment which  would  otherwise  be  de- 
stroyed, and  it  will  return  a  "fair  mar- 
ket value"  to  the  Feflcral  Government 
for  this  equipment.  The  usefulness  of  this 
new  surpus  channel  tolhard-pressed  tax- 
supported  Drganizaticiis  should  be  ap- 
parent, and  I  am  hopdful  that  this  econ- 
omy measure  will  be  Approved. 

With  respect  to  another  amendment 
I  would  like  to  state  that,  in  view  of  the 
great  concern  expressed  by  the  admin- 
istration over  the  balance-of-payments 
problem,  I  was  distressed  to  discover  dur- 
ing an  inspection  trip  to  Southeast  Asia 
last  January  that  tile  Army  was  pro- 
viding Japanesc-madt  buses  for  use  in 
Southeast   Asia   throigh   a  leasing   ar- 
rangement with  a  Japanese  firm,  rather 
than  through  procurement  or  lease  from 
American  sources.  Thfis  matter  has  been 
carefully    investigated,    and    both    the 
Army  Audit  Agency  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  have  advised  that  such 
procurement  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  existing  "Buy  American"  procedures. 
Additionally  it  has  been  shown  that  this 
lease  arrangement  was  actually  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  sama  service  would  have 
been  if  provided  by  buses  made  in  the 
United  States.  In  fa<t,  figures  provided 
by  the  General  Accounting  OfiBce  show 
that    if   the   existing   50    percent    "Buy 
American"  differential  were  applied,  two 
American  buses  could  be  leased  for  the 
price  of  one  Japanese  bus. 

The  fiscal  year  1969  contract  for  the 
leasing  of  these  buaes  will  represent  a 
balance-of-paymenta  loss  to  ovu-  coun- 
try of  at  least  $1,196,043.  or  $3,154  for 
every  bus  we  lease  fBom  Japanese  firms. 
This  will  also  cost  the  taxpayers  con- 


siderably   more    than    the    equivalent 
American  products. 

It  is  to  correct  this  uneconomical  pro- 
curement and  leasing  procedure  that  I 
offered  an  amendment,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  which  now  appears  as  section 
405  of  this  bill.  This  amendment  will  pro- 
hibit such  uneconomical  leasing  ar- 
rangements in  the  future,  thus  closing 
the  loophole  in  existing  regulations  and 
helping  to  reduce  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. 

In  another  vitally  important  matter, 
the  committee  has  acted  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Antisubmarine  War- 
fare Subcommittee  and  added  $50,000,000 
to  this  bill  for  antisubmarine  warfare  re- 
search and  development.  This  is  consid- 
ered to  be  a  minimum  figure,  but  one 
which  will  enable  the  Navy  to  maintain 
its  progress  and  its  technological  lead  In 
this  field. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware  from  press 
accoimts  and  other  sources,  the  menace 
posed  by  the  Soviet  submarine  fleet  today 
is  greater  than  at  any  previous  time.  Al- 
though the  Soviet  Navy  has  maintained 
a  large  submarine  force  for  many  years. 
it  was  not  until  recently  that  their  level  of 
technology  and  professional  expertise  ap- 
proached that  of  our  own.  And  while  our 
own  silent  service  has  been  niunerically 
inferior   to   the  Soviet  submarine   fleet 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  we  have 
always  had  a  technological  superiority 
that  worked  to  our  advantage.  Now.  how- 
ever, because  of  the  great  strides  the  So- 
viets have   made   in   modernizing   their 
Navy,  our  advantage  is  fast  disappearing. 
Although  we  could  probably  outbuild 
the    Soviets    in    submarines    and    could 
achieve  some  sort  of  superiority  through 
numbers,  this  is  neither  practical   nor 
economical.  Defense  against  Soviet  sub- 
marines can  be  achieved  at  a  lesser  cost 
by  providing  the  most  modem  hardware 
for  our  submarine  fleet.  Research  and  de- 
velopment is  the  key  to  our  continued 
technological   superiority,    and    the   $50 
million  added  by  the  committee  for  this 
purpose  is  urgently  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  favorable 
consideration  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  RailsbackI. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
one  of  those  who  join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  in  the  concern  that 
he  has  expressed  concerning  our  pro- 
curement policies.  I  think  that  eveiy 
Member  here  wants  a  strong  national 
defense  system,  a  strong  national  secu- 
rity system. 

Yet  I  think  many  of  us  are  concerned 
when  we  pick  up  the  newspaper,  as  we 
have  on  many  occasions,  and  see  where 
the  Federal  Government  is  paying  more 
for  some  of  the  materials  and  equip- 
ment it  purchases  than  an  individual 
citizen  or  an  Individual  firm  would  be 
expected  to  pay.  I  think  we  are  concerned 
about  the  lack  in  some  instances  of  com- 
petitive bidding  and  about  the  fact  that 
there  is  not  some  kind  of  central  pro- 
curement agency. 

As  I  understand  it — and  maybe  the 
chairman  can  correct  me  if  I  am  in  er- 
ror— the  bill  before  us  as  reported  out 


by  the  House  committee  increases  the 
funds  authorized  by  about  $295  million 
over  the  funds  passed  by  the  other  body. 
At  the  appropriate  time  I  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  take  the  authorization 
back  to  that  level  that  was  passed  by  the 
other  bod>'. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question  if  I  may,  and 
then  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  am  wondering  if 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  can  tell 
us  what  has  been  the  cost  to  date  of  de- 
veloping the  P-UIB.  which  I  understand 
Is  going  to  be  discontinued,  and  is  going 
to  be  replaced. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  do  not  have  that  here, 
but  I  will  get  it. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  will  appreciate  It 
very  much  if  the  gentleman  can  get  that. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  By  action  today  we  re- 
scind S300  million. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wonder  if  me  gentleman  can  tell  us  what 
win  be  the  expected  cost  In  completing 
this  new  plane  which  I  understand  is 
replacing  the  F-lllB.  I  think  It  is  ex- 
pected to  be  the  same  cost  as  the  F-lllB. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
can  tell  that  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. These  costs,  imfortunately,  arc 
going  up  all  the  time.  There  has  been  an 
escalation  of  20  percent  in  1  year  in  labor 
alone  on  the  west  coast.  I  do  not  know 
the  .inswer  and  I  do  not  think  anyone 
can  tell  the  gentleman  the  answer.  But 
I  can  tell  the  gentleman  that  the  $295 
million  that  is  referred  to  results  from 
an  across-the-board  cut  made  by  the 
other  body— a  cut  of  3  percent.  We  made 
our  cut  selectively  and  carefully.  If  the 
gentleman  wants  to  approach  this  bill 
that  way,  that  is  the  right  of  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  May  I  ask  one  more 
question.  I  am  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  apparently,  even  though  it  Is  my 
understanding  we  have  passed  legisla- 
tion permitting  the  GAO  to  inspect  the 
contractor's  records,  one  of  the  defense 
contractors  has  challenged  the  right  of 
GAO  to  Inspect  his  records.  I  wonder  if 
we  can  have  any  kind  of  status  report  on 
what  has  happened  there.  I  believe  this 
was  the  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  which  chal- 
lenged the  right  of  the  GAO  to  go  In  and 
inspect  their  records  to  see  what  kind 
of  production  and  cost  figures  they  were 
using  In  their  negotiated  bid. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Is  the  gentleman  ask- 
ing me  that? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Yes. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it.  I  thought  GAO  could  look  at 
any  contractor's  record. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  yield  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  committee  If 
he  can  answer  that. 

Mi'.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  this  case,  but  the  GAO  does 
have  the  authority,  of  course,  to  look  at 
the  costs  involved  in  a  negotiated  con- 
tract, and  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee also  here  in  the  House  has  the  au- 
thority to  make  an  inquiry  into  it.  But 
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if  the  gentleman  will  give  us  the  details 
we  will  be  happy  to  look  into  this  case, 
as  we  do  in  numerous  cases,  but  this  mat- 
ter has  not  been  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  how  much 
time  have  I  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 

South  Carolina  has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  jield 

1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 

[Mr.  Randall]. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  defense  procurement 
bill.  It  seems  two  issues  have  come  to  the 
focus  of  attention  In  this  debate.  One  Is 
the  Cheyenne  helicopters  and  the  other 
the  so-called  thin  ABM  .system. 

We  all  realize  that  there  lias  been  and 
will  be  criticism  of  this  procurement  bill. 
Some  will  say  that  It  is  too  large  and 
others  that  it  is  not  larse  enough.  The 
facts  are  that,  while  It  does  contain  an 
authorization  for  over  $21  billion  In  ex- 
penditures. It  Is  three-quarters  of  a  bil- 
lion less  than  submitted  by  the  executive 
branch. 

We  are  not  proposing  here  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate-passed  bill,  because 
those  of  us  who  are  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  believe  the  Senate  reduc- 
tions were  on  a  non.selective  basis.  We 
have  made  cuts,  but  they  have  been  in 
those  places  which  we  believe  will  not 
impair  the  national  .security.  For  In- 
stance, we  have  cut  out  the  F-lllB.  We 
have  cut  out  the  FDLS — Fast  Deployed 
Logistic  Ships. 

One  item  of  Army  procurement  over 
which  there  has  been  differences  of  opin- 
ion is  the  Cheyenne  helicopter.  For  my 
part  I  am  wlllins  to  rely  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Gen.  Crelphton  Abrams, 
who  pointed  out  that  after  the  Tet  offen- 
sive and  for  29  days  of  February  1968. 
there  were  24  days  when  the  ceiling 
varied  from  100  to  600  feet  and  visibility 
varied  from  one-quarter  of  a  mile  to 
3  miles  in  fog  and  drizzle.  In  Vietnam 
fixed-wing,  close  support  missions  could 
not  be  flown  on  these  24  days  except  by 
radar,  but  during  every  one  of  these  days 
our  helicopter  gunships  flew  regardless 
of  the  weather  and  f;ave  dramatic  fire 
support  to  our  troops. 

Tlie  Cheyenne  is  a  rapid  rotor,  short- 
wing  helicopter  with  two  jet  engines  that 
can  literally  "loop  the  loop".  It  can  quite 
properly  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  few  new 
things  ever  to  come  out  of  the  Mc- 
Namara  era.  Questions  have  been  raised 
as  to  its  cost.  I  have  no  facilities  to  in- 
vestigate whether  the  costs  have  been 
excessive  or  not.  but  I  do  know  the  need 
for  helicopters  in  Vietnam  and  we  should 
all  remember  that  we  have  the  Renegoti- 
ation Board  and  the  Truth  in  Negotia- 
tion Act  to  protect  us  from  excessive 
costs. 

Someone  has  said  that  the  jeep  was 
the  most  valuable  piece  of  equipment  in 
World  War  II.  I  think  it  could  be  said 
with  equal  truth  that  no  military  ma- 
chine is  as  important  to  this  war  as  the 
helicopter.  But  with  the  Cheyemie  we 
are  not  talking  about  an  ordinary  heli- 
copter. We  are  talking  about  one  that 
will  move  twice  as  fast  as  any  other  and 
we  are  talking  about  a  helicopter  that 
will  make  a  180°  turn. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some 


things  which  need  to  be  said  in  this 
debate  about  our  new  faith  and  trust  in 
the  Russians  as  a  result  of  their  willing- 
ness to  talk  about  a  nonproliferation 
nuclear  treaty.  For  my  own  part  I  have 
great  difficulty  in  bringing  myself  to 
believe  anything  the  Russians  may  tell 
us.  Tlieir  i-ecent  sweet  talk  may  very  well 
be  intended  to  dissuade  us  from  strength- 
ening our  defenses.  Funds  for  the  Viet- 
nam war  fall  into  this  category,  but  the 
defense  and  security  of  our  own  con- 
tinental United  States  and  our  homeland 
fall  into  a  category  of  much  greater  im- 
portance. I  recognize  thLs  is  an  expensive 
authorization  bill,  but  the  Soviets  have 
not  allowed  the  price  tag  to  deter  their 
preparations  for  defense.  Their  defense 
budget  is  15  percent  higher  this  year 
than  last  year.  They  do  not  intend  to 
stand  still.  Instead,  the  Soviets  are  pre- 
paring for  tomorrow.  When  it  comes  to 
a  matter  of  cost  or  expen.se,  for  my  part 
I  would  rather  spend  some  money  than 
to  lose  our  national  security.  We  know 
that  the  Soviets  have  a  fractional  orbit- 
ing bomb  and  we  have  none.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  they  have  a  new  supersonic 
transport  which  ,may  be  usable  as  a 
bomber.  Tliey  have  developed  some  new 
sophisticated  submarines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  take  our  eyes 
off  of  Russia,  no  matter  how  willing  they 
seem  to  be  to  want  to  talk  now  about  a 
mutual  treaty. 

This  bill  today  Is  so  Important  that  the 
security  of  not  only  our  own  country  but 
the  entire  free  world  will  depend  upon 
what  we  do.  If  the  Vietnamese  conflict 
were  to  end  tomorrow  there  is  a  lot  of 
catching  up  to  do.  We  are  all  interested 
in  keeping  the  arms  race  under  control. 
It  is  well  to  be  relentless  in  the  pursuit  of 
peace.  But  we  can  only  bargain  with  the 
Communists  from  a  position  of  strength. 
Tliose  of  us  who  are  on  the  committee 
believe  that  there  has  been  considerable 
progress  made  in  what  could  be  called 
the  post-McNamara  era.  Wc  have  found 
that  we  can  talk  to  Secretary  Clifford. 
He  has  given  us  frank  responses  to  our 
questions.  More  than  that,  when  we 
present  to  him  a  reasonable  request. 
we  get  some  action.  There  is  a  better 
relationship  between  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  executive  branch. 
Such  improved  relations  are  long  over- 
due. 

If  I  may,  Mi-.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
make  some  more  observations  about  the 
dollar  amount  of  this  procurement  bill, 
in  terms  of  our  national  security,  and  in 
fact  with  respect  to  the  lives  of  all  of  us 
here  in  these  United  States.  While  I 
said  it  was  well  to  keep  our  eyes  upon 
Russia,  I  submit  it  is  equally  important  to 
keep  our  eyes  upon  Red  China.  Red 
China  is  the  most  irresponsible  country 
in  the  world.  They  are  the  biggest  hate 
mongers  in  the  world.  Even  if  we  may  be 
able  to  trust  the  Russians,  which  I  for 
one  will  continue  to  doubt,  how  can  we 
ever  bring  ourselves  to  trust  Red  China? 
And  that  brings  us  squarely  back  to  the 
question  of  the  sufficiency  of  our  defense 
in  terms  of  the  Communist  world.  The 
international  Communist  conspiracy, 
whether  it  is  that  faction  led  by  the 
Soviets  or  that  part  of  the  Communist 
world  wliich  is  led  by  the  Red  Chinese,  is 
bent  upon  our  destruction,  and  anyone 


who  tries  to  make  themselves  believe 
otherwise  is  only  living  in  a  dream  world 
of  hope  and  wi.shful  thinking. 

It  may  well  be  that  some  of  us  arc 
wrong  In  the  amounts  that  have  been 
authorized  here,  but  if  there  has  been 
an  error  in  our  judgment,  I  want  to  make 
it  very  plain  by  these  remarks  that  I 
want  to  err  on  what  I  sincerely  believe 
to  bo  in  the  interest  of  our  own  national 
security.  Of  course,  sophisticated  weap- 
ons arc  expensive.  Weapon.?  have 
increased  in  complexity.  Prices  have 
escalated.  But  remember,  the  price  of 
defense  does  not  come  cheap  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  the  words  of  my  chair- 
man, the  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  who  compared  the 
lack  of  an  adequate  defrn.se  to  being  out 
in  the  rain  without  an  umbrella.  It  is  far 
bettor  to  look  ahead  and  have  an  effective 
defense  system,  than  to  want  one  when 
you  need  it  and  find  that  there  is  none 
around. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  !Mr.  Clancy] 
such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  3293,  now  under  con- 
sideration by  this  body.  This  bill,  au- 
thorizing appropriations  for  milltan' 
procurement  as  well  as  research  and 
development  is  of  primary  importance. 
In  it  we  designate  the  largest  single 
sum  authorized  for  fiscal  1969;  and  by 
it  we  make  a  detenninatlon  of  the  de- 
fense posture  necessary  to  be  main- 
tained by  this  country  to  insure  our 
national  security.  It  Is  difficult  to  cal- 
culate or  assign  values  in  dollars  and 
cents  to  this  proposition.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  regret  or  repair  wliatevcr  dam- 
age may  be  caused  by  the  lapse  of  time 
or  the  lack  of  effort  applied  in  keepinii 
our  defenses  strong  and  secure. 

This  measure  is  one  which  attempts  to 
deal  realistically  with  the  responsibilities 
the  United  States  faces  in  an  uncertain 
and  complex  international  setting.  It  en- 
dorses a  posture  of  constant  readiness 
of  our  defenses.  It  underwrites  a  policy 
of  diversification  of  those  defenses  vqv- 
mitting  a  flexible  response  to  any  con- 
tests. And  It  provides  for  the  moderni- 
zation and  supplementation  of  our  de- 
fense system  in  accordance  with  con- 
temporary developments  of  those  who 
vcould  challenge  that  security.  This  leg- 
islation takes  action  in  several  areas 
that  merit  particular  note  and  com- 
mendation. 

A  reduction  of  $388.8  million  from  the 
procurement  portion  of  the  bill  has  been 
recommended  by  the  committee  and  with 
it  the  discontinuance  of  the  F-lllB  from 
the  naval  aircraft  program.  The  initial 
objective  of  a  single  aircraft  with  a  com- 
mon airframe  cannot,  because  of  the 
extra  weight  needed  to  meet  structural 
requirements.^e  adapted  to  carrier  based 
aircraft  without  adversely  affecting  per- 
formance characteristics  to  a  significant 
degree.  However,  the  committee  urges  the 
Defense  Department  and  the  Nav>-  De- 
partment to  explore  development  of  a  re- 
placement aircraft  so  as  to  minimize  the 
loss  of  time  and  funds  committed  to  an 
adequate  fighter  plane. 

The  committee  has  recommended  in 
section  40C  of  the  bill  additional  require- 
ments in  the  area  of  negotiated  procure- 
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ment.  This  section  would  close  a  loophole 
in  the  present  system  and  insure  future 
negotiated  procurements  will  have  to 
consider  at  least  ceiling  prices  proposed 
by  all  qualified  bidders.  This  would  pre- 
vent recurrence  of  tha  situation  which 
permitted  the  Army  to  make  the  recent 
award  for  the  M-16  riflle  without  consid- 
ering price  proposals  from  the  four  quali- 
fied bidders  and  would  have  saved  the 
taxpayer  $20  million.      I 

Also  In  this  bill,  the  Sentinel  antl-bal- 
listic-missile  system  ha^  been  designated 
to  receive  considerable  iaulhorization  for 
appropriations.  This  system  contains  the 
latest  advances  in  communications,  radar 
technology,  and  rocketi-y.  It  utilizes  a 
long-range  intercept  mifesilc.  the  Spartan, 
and  terminal  intercept  missile,  the 
Sprint,  alonp  with  search  and  tracking 
radars  and  ground  sujjport  equipment. 
The  Sentinel  system  is  designed  to  coun- 
ter the  anticipated  tlncat  of  the  Red 
Chinese  ballistic  missih  .  It  is  expected  to 
have  the  .capability  to  ntcrcept  and  de- 
feat enemy  missiles  v  hethcr  launched 
from  another  continent  or  surface  or  sub- 
surface seagoing  vessels . 

The  most  critical  aria  of  our  defense 
system  and  on  which  is  worthy  of  the 
utmost  consideration  and  support  by  this 
body  involves  the  subniarine  program. 

At  the  present  time  we  ha\e  only  104 
attack  submarines  of  ivhich  two-thirds 
were  built  during  Wor  d  War  II.  Of  this 
number,   only   34   are   nuclear  powered. 
According  to  present   plans,  a  force  of 
only  69  nuclear  subm  u'inrs  .s  contem- 
plated for  completion  of  tlie  submarine 
force.  By  comparison,   he  activity  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  expanding  its  submarine 
force  is  increasing  at  m  unprecedented 
rate.  Tlie  Soviets  now  Iiave  over  350  sub- 
marines, nearly  all  of  wliich  have  been 
constructed  within  the  last  13  years.  The 
scope  of  Soviet  submai  Ine  operations  has 
also     changed     drastically     within     the 
recent  year.  The  Sovi  ;t  submarines  are 
engaged  In  longer  patrols  farther  from 
their  home  ports.  The  most  conspicuous 
and    certainly    noteworthy    buildup    of 
Soviet  submarine   act  vity   has  been  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sei  which  for  many 
years    was    dlstinguisl  led    by    being    an 
arena  of  exclusive  U.  5.  naval  presence. 
Along  with  the  new  operations  of  the 
Soviets  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  the 
acknowledgement    th£  t    the    submarine 
force  of  the  Soviet  Urion  is  presently  at 
a  strength  which  intell  igence  experts  had 
estimated    it   could    not    possibly    reach 
before    1970,   the   con  mittee   ur.!,'es   the 
need   for   decisive   action.   Accordingly, 
continued  research  and  development  in 
this  area  is  of  the  highest  priority  and 
none  of  the  requested  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram have  been  cut  py  the  committee. 
There   is   an    immediate   need    for   this 
amount  to  maintain  jour  technical  po- 
sition   and    to    rega 
superiority. 

Also,  the  remaining 
the  approved  force  o 
for  completion  by  19 
new  construction  is 
radical  shift  in  sub 
ance.  It  Is  the  comm 
viction  that  our  submarine  lines  must 
not  be  terminated,  fhe  situation  must 
not  be  allowed  to  deteriorate  further.  The 
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four  submarines  of 
69  are  scheduled 
Beyond  that,  no 
fanned  despite  the 
larine  preponder- 
ttees  earnest  con- 


allocation  of  funds  to  support  this  com- 
mitment is  reflected  in  this  bill.  The  com- 
mittee strongly  wants  all  of  the  sub- 
marines authorized  thus  far  to  be  built 
as  well  as  a  continued  effort  to  build  more 
submarines  of  new  classes  to  prevent  an 
imiJending  major  submarine  gap. 

The  committee  is  very  much  aware  of 
the  importance  of  the  advanced  manned 
sti-atcgic  aircraft  program,  and  the  com- 
mittee has  urged  that  the  needed  follow- 
on  strategic  bomber  proceed  with  con- 
tract definition  during  this  fiscal  year. 

Finally,  the  committee  has  been  mind- 
ful of  economic  considerations  wherever 
possible.  The  budgetary  request  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  was  approxi- 
mately $22.4  billion  and  the  bill  approved 
by  the  committee  recommends  an  ex- 
penditm-e  of  $21.6  billion.  In  everj'  in- 
stance the  committee  has  worked  to  pro- 
vide a  bill  which  balances  budgetary'  con- 
siderations against  the  realities  of  power 
and  the  Impact  of  dollars  .saved  against 
the  security  of  the  Nation.  The  result 
of  such  considerations  is  the  bill  which 
is  before  you.  It  is  one  which  I  give  my 
full  support  and  recommend  for  your  fa- 
vorable consideration. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
remaining  time  on  our  side  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 

ICHORD  1 . 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senate  bill  3293,  and  I  take 
this  time  to  address  myself  to  title  IV  of 
the  bill,  and  particularly  to  section  406, 
relating  to  negotiated  procurement. 

Section  406  contains  all  of  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  18066  which  was  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
LoNGl,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
Bray),  and  myself  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  prohibiting  in  the  future  the 
waste  of  public  funds  which  occurred  re- 
cently in  the  M-16  contract  awards.  H.R. 
18066  was  attached  to  Senate  bill  3293, 
in  section  406.  at  my  request  in  order  to 
block  up  the  loophole  immediately. 

I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that  sec- 
tion 406  will  not  eliminate  all  of  the  waste 
in  military  contracting  procedure. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
men who  are  deeply  concerned  about  de- 
fense contract  prices  that  I  feel  that  our 
contracting  procedures  should  be  the 
subject  of  a  thorough  and  detailed  con- 
gressional invostigation.  and  the  proce- 
dures should  be  revised  extensively  in 
order  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the  American 
taxpayer.  This  is  the  way  waste  and  ex- 
cess profits  should  be  eliminated,  rather 
than  through  the  Renegotiation  Board 
procedures  or  through  the  Truth  in  Ne- 
gotiations Act. 

We  should  reach  the  matter  before  the 
fact,  rather  than  after  the  fact.  Neither 
the  Renegotiation  Act  nor  the  Truth  in 
Negotiations  Act  eliminates  waste  and 
efficiency. 

Every  possible  step  must  be  taken  to 
introduce  true  price  competition  into  all 
contract  awards  insofar  as  is  humanly 
possible.  The  taxpayer  is  not,  in  many 
cases,  getting  a  dollar's  worth  of  value  for 
each  dollar  expended,  and  he  has  no 
chance  of  ever  getting  it  until  such  a 


comprehensive  review  Is  made  and  the 
necessary  reforms  are  effected. 

The  M-16  contract  awards  are  a 
shameful  and  conspicuous  example  of  the 
cavalier  disregard  of  the  American  tax- 
payer which  I  fear  is  occurring  quite 
regularly  in  defense  procurement.  Here 
the  contracting  officials  not  only  refused 
to  look  at  price  proposals,  but  they  arro- 
gantly canceled  out  phase  two  of  the 
competition,  calling  for  the  submission  of 
price  proposals,  and  actually  advised  the 
offerors  that  under  no  circumstances  did 
thoy  want  them  to  submit  prices. 

In  this  case  they  awarded  a  contract 
to  an  offeror  solely  on  the  basis  of  a  con- 
fidence factor  at  a  price  $20  million 
greater  than  the  unsuccessful  contractor 
bid,  for  240.000  M-16  rifles.  There  was  no 
question  about  the  ability  of  the  un.suc- 
cessful  contractor  to  perform.  It  was  ad- 
mitted that  the  company  had  the  ability 
to  meet  contract  schedules. 

Section  406  is  not  going  to  preclude 
negotiated  contracts — I  believe  we  all 
recognize  that  negotiated  contracts  are 
necc^-sarj'  in  many  cases — but  it  will  re- 
quire the  contracting  officials  to  at  least 
receive  and  consider  ceiling  prices  before 
the  contracts  are  awarded. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
oppo.-^ition  to  the  reduction  in  the  DX — 
new  tvpe  destroyer — program.  The 
Navy  had  requested  $246  million  in  the 
defense  procurement  authorization  bill 
for  tlie  first  five  of  a  40-ship  buy  as  the 
start  of  tills  program.  But  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  reduced  fiscal 
year  1969  funding  for  the  DX  from  $246 
million  to  .'=■25  million;  a  cut  of  $221  mil- 
lion. 

I  feel  these  funds  should  be  restored, 
because  the  impact  of  this  reduction,  if 
carried  through  as  part  of  the  final  con- 
gressional action  on  the  program,  will 
create  an  atmosphere  of  uncertainty  on 
the  future  of  the  entire  program. 

The  hesitation  to  provide  full  fimd- 
ing  in  fiscal  year  1969  implies  further 
time-consuming  "reviews". 

The  change  in  the  administration  to 
take  place  in  Januai-y  1969  could  lead  to 
additional  stretchout.  Will  the  91st  Con- 
gress regard  as  binding  actions  of  the 
90th   Congress? 

The  DX  program  Is  undertaking  for 
the  first  time  a  completely  new  approach 
in  warship  design  and  procurement.  It 
h£is  a  sizable  percentage  of  the  country's 
best  design  and  engineering  talent  com- 
mitted to  it.  Until  ihe  intentions  of  Con- 
gress are  clear  with  respect  to  moving 
the  program  foi-ward  as  conceived,  in- 
dustry's confidence  will  be  lessened  in  the 
almost  revolutionai-y  process  they  are 
engaged  in.  The  challenge  confronting 
the  Navy-industry  team  requires  the 
strong  incentive  of  congressional  sup- 
jwrt  wliich  is  made  clear  by  full  funding. 
The  three  shipbuilders  participating 
in  the  competition  for  the  DX  production 
contract  expect  to  submit  proposals  and 
prices  for  large  buys  of  these  ships  in 
April  1969  for  a  contract  to  be  awarded 
in  August   1969. 

Lack  of  full  funding  in  fiscal  year  1969 
and  imcertainties  with  respect  to  fiscal 
year  1970  funding  can  be  expected  to 
result  in  higher  prices  to  cover  contin- 
gencies, escalation,  and  costs  of  keeping 
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teams  together  until  fiscal  year  1970 
funding  decisions  are  firm.  At  the  best, 
fiscal  year  1970  funds  would  not  be  avail- 
able in  time  to  meet  the  scheduled 
August  1969  contract  award  date.  Thus, 
a  real  delay  can  be  anticipated  in  getting 
these  vitally  needed  ships  to  the  fieet. 

Related  to  the  above,  uncertainties 
with  respect  to  the  amount  and /or  rate 
of  dollar  funding  as  the  program  moves 
out  to  have  a  direct  impact  on  industry's 
management  decisions  with  respect  to 
facilities,  labor,  production,  commit- 
ments to  vendors,  and  other  business 
risks.  Finally,  the  concerns  in  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  funding  are  ampli- 
fied in  industry  where  dollars  on  the  line 
are  the  sine  qua  non  of  their  certainty. 

Finally,  we  have  had  missile  gaps  and 
submarine  gaps,  and  I  do  not  think  we 
should  now  create  a  destroyer  gap. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cat.not 
support  the  military  iirocurcment  au- 
thorization in  its  present  swollen  form. 

I  particularly  object  to  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  antiballistic  missile  Sentinel 
program,  the  first  installment  on  an  ex- 
penditure of  at  least  $5  billion  in  the 
next  5  years. 

The  President  announced  just  10  days 
ago  that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  agreed  to  enter  "in  the  near- 
est future  into  dLscussions  on  the  limita- 
tion and  reduction  of  both  offensive 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  delivei-y  sys- 
tems and  systems  of  defense  against  bal- 
listic missiles."  If  we  go  ahead  with  ABM 
development  now  we  run  the  grave  risk 
of  undermining  these  discussions. 

We  are  presently  in  a  ixssltion  of  rough 
strategic  balance  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. Neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  the 
United  States  can  attack  the  other  with- 
out being  destroyed  in  retaliation.  We 
know  that;  the  Russians  know  that.  It  is 
in  a  time  of  relative  stability  such  as 
this  that  disarmament  negotiations  can 
be  most  fruitful.  Both  sides  know  where 
they  stand  and  can  be  confident  that  a 
disarmament  agreement  will  not  freeze 
them  into  a  position  of  permanent  dis- 
advantage. 

But  a  wider  deployment  of  ABM's  can 
upset  all  this  by  creating  uncertainty  on 
both  sides  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  their 
own  and  their  rivals'  forces.  Disturbing 
unknowns  are  injected  Into  the  equation, 
and  the  danger  of  overreactlon  becomes 
grave.  Moves  on  one  side  must  be  coun- 
tered by  moves  on  the  other,  and  so  the 
deadly  spiral  begins  again. 

Arms  control  agreements  are  dlflBcult 
to  reach  under  the  best  of  circumstances, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  mutual  distrust 
and  fear  that  ABM  deployment  will 
foster  can  only  compound  this  difficulty. 

There  is  no  need  to  press  headlong  into 
an  ABM  system.  The  Chinese  will  not 
have  an  operational  ICBM  force  until  the 
early  1970's.  and  even  then  It  Is  hard  to 
Imagine  a  set  of  circumstances  in  which 
they  w-ould  strike  first  with  their  few 
ICBM's.  A  small  fraction  of  the  U.S.  mis- 
siles surviving  a  Soviet  first  strike,  if  di- 
rected agains.t  China,  would  destroy  half 
of  China's  urban  population  and  more 
than  one-half  of  its  industrial  capacity. 
Most  of  Its  key  governmental,  technical, 
and  managerial  personnel  and  a  large 
proportion  of  its  skilled  workers  would  be 


wiped  out.  For  the  Chinese  to  attack,  or 
to  threaten  to  attack,  American  cities  in 
the  face  of  our  strategic  superiority 
would  be  a  suicidal  act. 

Even  If  the  Chinese  threat  should  be- 
come less  Improbable  at  some  future  date, 
our  advantage  in  lead  time  Is  such  that 
we  could  deploy  a  "thin"  ABM  system 
before  that  threat  became  .serious.  Tlie 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia would  leave  $100  million  for  fur- 
ther research  on  the  ABM  In  the  fi.scal 
1969  budget,  so  that  our  lead  time  advan- 
tage would  be  preserved. 

We  are  now  being  told,  however,  that 
this  is  not  really  an  antl-Chlnese  defen.se, 
but  rather  an  anti-Soviet  one.  The 
debate  in  the  other  body  last  month 
made  this  shift  in  ground  clear.  Yet 
former  Secretarj-  of  Defense  McNamara, 
In  his  speech  announcing  the  decision  to 
go  ahead  with  a  "thin"  anti-Chine.se 
ABM  system  said : 

The  so-called  heavy  ABM  shield — at  the 
pifsent  state  of  technology — would  in  effect 
be  no  adequate  shield  at  all  against  a  Soviet 
attack,  but  rather  a  strong  Inducement  for 
the  Soviets  to  vastly  incr»,T.se  their  own  of- 
fensive forces. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  apparently  al- 
ready concluded  that  the  ABM  is  not 
presently  an  effective  defensive  weapon 
against  the  United  States.  Former  De- 
fense Secretarj-  McNamara,  in  his  budg- 
et statement  of  last  January,  reported 
that  the  Soviets  no  longer  appear  to  be 
installing  a  full-scale  ABM  system.  He 
said  that  the  Galosh  system  around  Mos- 
cow had  not  been  expanded  or  extended 
to  other  cities,  and  that  the  Tallinn  sys- 
tem across  the  Soviets'  northwestern  ap- 
proaches is  no  longer  believed  to  have 
"any  significant  ABM  capability." 

The  June  28.  1968  edition  of  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  quotes  a  Pentagon  offi- 
cial as  .saying: 

For  the  present  we  can  make  greater 
strides  (in  the  direction  of  an  effective  ABM) 
hy  spending  small  sums  of  money  to  advance 
technology  until  we  have  a  really  useful 
capability,  rather  than  spending  a  lot  to  pro- 
duce   hardware    that    we    know    won't    work. 

A  second  area  of  obvious  overauthori- 
zation  is  In  research,  development,  test- 
ing, and  evaluation.  The  bill  before  us 
would  increase  the  authorization  passed 
by  the  Senate  by  $23  million,  for  a  total 
of  $7.8  billion. 

Apai-t  from  the  domestic  impact  of 
these  research  and  development  expcndi- 
tm-es.  a  measurable  portion  of  the  re- 
search is  conducted  overseas,  and  thus 
contributes  directly  to  our  balance  of 
payment  loss.  In  fiscal  1967,  for  example. 
Department  of  Defense  foieian  research 
expenditures  exceeded  $8  million,  out  of 
a  total  of  $21  million  by  all  agencies.  In 
the  developed  countries,  well  able  to  pay 
for  their  own  rcseai-ch,  defense  research 
totaled  $5.8  million. 

In  a  recent  report  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  dated 
Jime  24.  19C8.  "Foreign  Research  Dollar 
Drain."  many  of  these  research  programs 
were  criticized  as  either  nonurgent,  or  as 
projects  which  could  as  well  as  have  been 
l>erformcd  in  the  United  States.  The 
committee  cited,  for  example,  an  Army 
research  grant  to  medical  scientists  In 
Japan   to   determine   the  effects  of  air 


pollution.  As  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  report  pointed  out: 

There  are.  unfortunately,  many  cities  In 
the  United  States  which  suffer  from  heavy 
air  pollution  and  many  asthma  vlctim.s  in 
Ihase  cities.  Moreover,  there  are  many  corn- 
potent  U.S.  medical  scientists  who  could  have 
undertaken  these  projects  and.  indeed,  may 
be  already  doing  so  in  great  range  and  depth. 
The  need  to  perform  these  projects  in  Jiipan 
i.s.  therefore,  not  at  all  appiirent. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  Pentagon  be- 
gan paying  some  attention  to  the  foreign 
exchange  cost  of  our  governmental  re- 
search programs.  Increasing  the  depart- 
mental request,  as  this  bill  does  In  the 
case  of  Navy  research  and  development. 
Is  a  poor  way  to  get  the  message  acro.ss. 

A  third  unjustifiable  authorization  is 
the  $137.9  million  for  procurement  of  the 
Army's  Cheyenne  helicopter.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  PncE  I  has  re- 
lated the  .strange  story  of  the  apparent 
confilct  of  interest  between  a  former 
A.ssi.stant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Re- 
search and  Development  and  Lockheed. 
The  authorization  should  be  deleted. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr  Chairman,  al- 
though the  military'  jirocurement  au- 
thorization bill  before  us  contains  many 
items  which  are  undoubtedly  needed,  or 
at  least  desirable,  and  although  I  am 
sure  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Members  will  supjwrt  it.  I  shall  vot« 
against  it  for  .several  reasons:  first,  be- 
cause there  has  been  a  disgracefully 
in.suflicient  time  for  the  House  to  de- 
bate a  bill  of  such  magnitude  and  im- 
portance, especially  with  respect  to  some 
of  the  amendments  proposed:  second. 
bocau.se  the  bill.  esiJecially  as  described 
and  defended  by  the  chairman  and  .some 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, indicates  no  recognition  of  the  need 
to  reassess  our  national  priorities  so  as 
to  defer  nonessential  or  questionable  de- 
fense expenditures  and  to  do  what  we 
have  to  do  to  meet  our  i^roblems  at 
home  and  to  meet  other  grave  responsi- 
bilities that  we  carrj'  in  the  world;  be- 
cause imder  the  bill  oui'  countiT  is 
committeed  to  embarking  on  the  deploy- 
ment of  an  antiballistic  system  which 
may  well  lead  to  a  fantastically  expen- 
sive ai-maments  race  without  contribut- 
ing measurably  to  our  national  secu- 
rity— which,  in  my  judgment.  Is  best 
provided  for  militarily  by  maintaining  an 
effective  deterrent — and  finally  because 
the  bill,  especially  as  interpreted  by  .<=ome 
of  its  leading  proponents,  appears  to  be 
based  on  the  thesis  that  the  Vietnam 
conflict  can  and  will  be  ended  by  mili- 
tary means,  a  thesis  with  which  I  thor- 
oughly disagree  and  which  I  believe  has 
been  disapproved  by  events. 

If  by  some  chance  the  bill  were  to  be 
defeated  today,  there-  would  be  ample 
time  for  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
to  consider  and  report  out  a  different 
bill,  to  be  fully  debated  and  acted  upon 
in  a  fashion  consistent  with  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Issues  and  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  this  House. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  now 
8  years  since  President  Eisenhower,  in  his 
final  address  to  the  Nation,  warned  us 
about  the  ever-increasing  influence  of 
the  militarj'-industrial  complex. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  will 
b.-  asked  to  approve  approximately  S77 
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billion  in  Federal  expenditures  for  na- 
tional defense  for  fiscal  year  1969— a  fig- 
ure seven  times  greater  than  the  defense 
expenditure  20  years  «igo— in  1948  and 
$27  billion  greater  than  in  1950. 

Tlie  present  extent  Of  the  growing  in- 
fluence of  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex is  difficult  to  asse$s  except  in  terms 
of  the  relationship  between  our  miUtary 
and  human  priorities,  lit  is  in  this  area 
that  the  statistics  are  frightening. 

The  present  economic  situation  has  re- 
sulted in  a  demand  far  a  $6  billion  ex- 
penditure reduction.  The  question  re- 
mains—where should  tjhe  budget  be  cut? 
Only  a  few  have  suggested  that  we 
take  a  hard  look  at  the  military  budget, 
while  many  have  suggested  reducing  ex- 
penditures for  the  wa»  on  poverty.  How 
is  it  possible  to  justify  such  an  agenda 
of  the  Nation's  priorities? 

I  direct  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  a<sle  to  General  El- 
senhower's address  of  January  17.  1961. 
for  the  answer.  In  that  statement,  the 
former  President  said: 

This  conjunction  of  ac  Immense  military 
establishment  and  a  lar^e  arms  Industry  Is 
new  In  American  experlefice.  The  total  Influ- 
ence— economic.  poUtlcafl,  even  spiritual — Is 
felt  In  every  dty,  event  sUte  house,  every 
office  of  the  Federal  Government.  We  recog- 
nize the  imperative  ne^d  for  this  develop- 
ment. Yet  we  must  notj  fall  to  comprehend 
Its  grave  implications.  Oiir  toU.  resources  and 
livelihood  are  all  InvoU-ed;  so  is  the  very 
structure  of  our  socletyl 

In  the  councils  of  gdvemment.  we  must 
guard  against  the  acquisition  of  unwar- 
ranted Influence,  whetiher  sought  or  un- 
sought, by  the  mUltanJ-lndustrial  complex. 
The  potential  for  the  disastrous  rise  of  mis- 
placed power  exists  ant^  will  persist.  .  .  . 

These  are  the  words  of  a  military 
man — a  man  who  bacame  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  andl  saw  Uie  dangers  of 
increased  power  in  the  hands  of  the  mil- 
itary complex. 

President  Eisenliower's  warning  has 
not  been  heeded  and  now  8  years  later  we 
lind  ourselves  furthec  endangered  by  the 
military-industrial  complex. 

Taking  a  look  at  the  proposed  $77  bil- 
lion military  budget  for  fiscal  1969.  we 
should  be  able  to  reduce  the  amount  re- 
quested—and at  the  Bame  time  restore  a 
semblance  of  balanct  between  our  com- 
mitment to  military  programs  and  pro- 
grams designed  to  mtet  human  needs. 

First,  omitting  tht  nearly  $30  bUlion 
related  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  and  reeardless  of  our  re- 
spective views  on  thd  wisdom  of  our  pol- 
icy in  Southeast  Asik.  we  should  be  able 
to  separate  from  the  military  budget 
such  items  which  cAn  be  eliminated  or 
deferred  without  endangering  our 
sei-vicemen. 

Tlie  question  therefore  is  which  items 
in  the  military  budget  can  be  classified 
as  nonessential  to  the  national  interest 
when  weighed  against  domestic  prior- 
ities? 

First.  Nuclear  weapons  development: 
More  than  one-half  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  appropriation  request  is  for 
weapons  development.  The  $1.5  billion 
request  in  this  area  highlights  the  lack 
of  progress  we  have  made  since  the  1964 
Test  Ban  Treaty.  It  also  alerts  us  to  the 
possibilities  of  a  new  arms  race— in  the 
area  of  antiballistic  missile  systems. 


Second.  Research  and  development: 
$8  billion  has  been  requested  Tor  military 
research  and  development^-16  percent 
more  than  the  1964  request.  $1.3  billion 
of  this  amount  is  earmarked  for  military 
astronautics  covering  some  items  which 
have  already  received  more  than  ade- 
quate funding  under  the  $4  billion  ap- 
propriation for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

In  addition  to  possible  duplication  of 
the  space  program,  there  is  also  a  ques- 
tion of  violation  of  the  intent  of  the  1967 
Space  Treaty  which  spelled  out  agree- 
ment that  space  exploration  would  be 
limited  to  peaceful  purposes. 

Tliird.  Personnel :  At  the  present  time 
the  United  States  has  nearly  3.5  million 
men  in.  military  service — more  than  1 
million  stationed  overseas,  including 
337.000  in  Europe  and  783.000  in  the  Far 
East. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  bringing 
our  troops  home  from  Europe  would  re- 
sult in  a  saving  of  some  $2.5  billion  a 
year  to  the  United  States.  In  addition 
our  balance-of-payments  picture  would 
change  dramatically. 

Fourth.  ABM:  The  Sentinel  antibal- 
listic-missile  system  is  estimated  to  cost 
$343  mUlion  in  fiscal  year  1969.  With  the 
failure  to  establish  an  immediate  need 
for  this  "thin  line"  ABM  system,  the 
Congress  or  the  President  should  defer 
this  huge  expenditure. 

Fifth.  Military  construction:  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  United  States 
has  at  the  present  time  about  132  bases 
outside  the  United  States,  occupying 
about  2.7  mUlion  acres  of  land  overseas. 
In  the  fiscal  1969  budget,  there  is  al- 
located approximately  $315  million  for 
overseas  construction  plus  about  $227 
million  in  funds  for  construction  imder 
the  Sentinel  missile  system.  Both  of 
these  items,  totaling  some  $542  million 
should  be  carefully  reviewed  and  perhaps 
some  of  the  items  can  be  eliminated  or 
deferred  in  f uU  or  in  part. 

There  are  undoubtedly  other  portions 
of  the  mUitary  budget  which  could  be 
trimmed.  The  programs  outlined  above 
total  $6.8  billion.  I  suggest  that  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  this  $6.8  billion— prob- 
ably as  much  as  $2  to  $3  billion  could 
be  cut  for  fiscal  year  1969  without  in 
anyway  prejudicing  our  national  interest. 
The  suggested  reductions  in  military 
spending  would  be  sound  even  without 
the  present  economic  pressures  for  re- 
duction of  Federal  spending  and  efforts 
to  curb  inflation. 

The  economic  forecasts  are  an  added 
factor  in  the  present  situation. 

The  gap  between  the  priorities  as- 
signed to  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex and  the  human  needs  of  America 
has  grown  to  serious  proportions.  We  cer- 
tainly need  a  fresh  look  at  our  balance 
of  military  and  domestic  priorities. 

Our  present  situation  was  predicted 
8  years  ago  and  was  prophetically  fore- 
cast by  former  President  Eisenhower.  It 
is  indeed  time  we  heard  the  warning 
and  took  steps  to  prevent  the  influence 
of  the  military  complex  from  so  domi- 
nating our  sense  of  priorities  that  we  find 
ourselves  drifting  away  from  the  needs 
of  Americans  at  liome. 
Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 


opposed  to  this  bill  and  I  am  totally  op- 
posed to  the  procedure  this  House  has 
adopted  to  discuss  its  provisions. 

The  Members  of  this  Chamber  have 
been  allowed  a  mere  2  hours  to  debate  a 
bill  which  will  authorize  more  than  $21 
billion  expenditure  in  military  procure- 
ment and  research. 

In  a  year  in  which  we  have  spent  weeks 
and  sometimes  months  haggling  over  the 
authorization  of  a  few  hundred  thousand 
more  dollars  for  ix)verty  programs,  we 
now  propose  to  dispense  with  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  Federal  budget  in  120 
minutes— a  rate  of  $175  milUon  a  min- 
ute. 

To  add  insult  to  injury,  we  are  not 
only  given  no  time  to  debate  the  bill,  but 
we  have  been  virtually  denied  any  op- 
portunity of  examining  its  provisions  in 
depth.  The  report  on  this  bill,  which  runs 
to  91  pages,  was  only  made  available 
3  days  ago. 

The  manner  in  which  this  bill  is  being 
railroaded  through  Congress  is  distress- 
ing. The  provisions  within  the  bill  for 
the  funding  of  a  laundry  list  of  unneces- 
sary and  superfluous  military  programs 
is  a  disgrace. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  draw  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
H0U2C,  a  five-page  review  of  our  defense 
budget  prepared  by  the  Congressional 
Quarterly,  a  journal  well  known  to  Mem- 
bers and  renowned  for  lU  political  neu- 
trality, objectivity  and  pursuit  of  factual 
and  .'^ober  reporting. 

The  journal,  with  the  assistance  of 
defense  experts  in  and  outside  the  Penta- 
gon, has  prepared  a  defense  budget 
which  Is  $10  billion  below  the  proposed 
national  defense  budget. 

In  the  opinion  of  these  experts,  the 
national  security  would  not  only  be  un- 
impaired, but  in  many  ways  would  be 
improved  by  the  proposed  defense  cuts. 
One  Pentagon  official  quoted  by  the 
jouinal,  stated  it  would  "border  on  the 
irresponsible  if  these — defense— pro- 
grams are  not  cut  back.  These  areas 
should  be  cut  anyway,  but  in  view  of  the 
Nation's  other  pressing  needs,  the  case 
is  overwhelming." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  let  these  in- 
flated defense  expenditures  continue. 
Unless  we  are  prepared  to  call  a  halt,  de- 
fense expenditures  this  year  may  exceed 
$80  billion. 

I  recognize  that  any  Member  who  calls 
for  a  defense  cut  today  is  vulnerable  to 
the  charge  of  "deserting  our  American 
boys  in  Vietnam."  I  am  totally  opposed 
to  the  war,  but  I  have  always  supported 
every  provision  for  protecting  the  Ameri- 
can forces  in  Southeast  Asia.  Having 
transported  them  10,000  miles  across  the 
world  to  fight  this  futile  war,  that  is  the 
least  we  can  do.  But  much  of  this  bill 
before  us  today,  has  little  to  do  with  Viet- 
nam. 

This  Chamber  has  resounded  with 
calls  for  economy  throughout  this  year. 
Week  after  week,  vital  urban  and  social 
programs  have  been  slashed.  We  now 
have  a  package  with  many  nonvital  pro- 
grams. Never  was  there  a  more  appro- 
priate moment  for  the  Congress  to  pick 
up  its  meat  axe. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  would  be  in- 
terested in  the  full  text  of  the  Congres- 
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slonal  Quarterly  article.  Under  unani- 
mous consent  I  submit  the  article  for  In- 
clusion In  the  Congressional  Recobd: 

On       Defense       Spending       Cuts — Defense 
Budget  Cuts  op  $10.8  Billion  Seen  F^si- 

ULE 

Defense  experts  both  In  and  outside  the 
Government  have  told  Congressional  Quar- 
terly that  huge  cuts  can  be  made  In  the  de- 
fense budget  while  retaining  or  even  im- 
proving the  current  level  of  the  nation's 
defense. 

Highly  placed  sources  in  the  Pentagon  and 
Industry  told  CQ  that  cuts  totaling  at  least 
$10.8  billion  could  be  made  In  areas  they 
classified  as  "fat."  None  of  the  cuts  would 
affect  U.S.  combat  capabilities,  they  said.  In- 
stead, only  logistical  elements  they  view  as 
excessive  and  weapon  systems  they  consider 
overlapping,  unnecessary  or  of  doubtful 
combat  effectiveness  would  be  cut  back. 

Although  numerous  officials  In  the  Penta- 
gon favor  the  massive  cut.s.  the  actual  de- 
cisionmakers remain  unconvinced.  Defense 
Secretary  Clark  M.  ClllTord  told  .i  June  20 
press  conference  that  the  Administration 
probably  would  impose  defense  spending  cuts 
of  $2  to  $3  billion  as  part  of  the  $6-bllllon 
reduction  ordered  by  Congress  as  the  price 
of  enactment  of  President  Johnson's  coveted 
tax  increase.  One  Pentagon  source  who  favors 
the  higher  cuts  told  CQ  It  was  surprising 
that  Clifford  would  accept  ;iny  reductions  at 
aU.  In  view  of  "pressures  from  the  military 
and  defense  Industries  to  keep  the  budget 
Intact." 

In  addition  to  the  logistical  support,  the 
major  areas  cited  by  sources  as  "fat"  In- 
clude the  new  antiballistic  missile  system 
(ABM),  "unnecessarily  sophisticated"  equip- 
ment In  both  Air  Force  and  Navy  aircraft,  an 
expensive  air  defense  system  deployed  against 
what  sources  see  as  "weak  and  outmoded" 
Soviet  bomber  forces,  the  Army's  helicopter 
program  and  antisubmarine  carrier  task 
forces  of  high  cost  and.  sources  said,  "dubi- 
ous" combat  effectiveness. 

One  Pentagon  civilian  said  these  areas 
tied  down  "fantastic  amounts  oX  manpower 
despite  the  generally  low  level  of  combat 
effectiveness  they  afford.  Cutting  them  back 
In  many  cases  actually  would  improve  the 
nation's  defense.  Not  only  would  additional 
manpower  be  freed  for  direct  combat  needs, 
but  the  mobility  of  U.S.  forces  would  be  en- 
hanced by  the  lack  of  extraneous  equipment 
and  a  sluggish  logistical  tall."  By  "dc-es- 
calatlng  sophistication,"  he  concluded,  "we 
could   escalate   combat  effectiveness." 

In  view  of  the  Government's  financial 
crisis,  another  official  said,  it  would  "lx)rder 
on  the  Irresponsible  If  these  programs  are 
not  cut  back.  These  areas  should  be  cut  any- 
way, but  in  view  of  the  nation's  other  press- 
ing needs,  the  case  is  overwhelming." 

Another  Pentagon  civilian  said  other 
funds  might  be  saved  by  deferring  desirable 
projects  until  later  fiscal  years.  The  source 
said  there  were  "a  lot  of  nice  things  the  mili- 
tary would  like  to  have  and  probably  should 
have  ■  nder  normal  circumstances.  But  with 
the  dollar  under  attack,  we  can't  Just  go  on 
with  business  as  usual.  For  the  next  year,  at 
the  very  least,  we've  got  to  drive  a  Volks- 
wagen Instead  of  a  Cadillac." 

Sources  emphasized  that  the  cuts  not  only 
would  mean  dollar  savings  but  also  balance- 
of-payments  gains.  Cuts  affecting  overseas 
forces  woiild  be  worth  direct  payments  sav- 
ings" of  .ilmbst  $1  billion.  As  the  spending 
cuts  cool  the  economy,  they  said,  there  would 
oe  further  payments  savings  due  to  returns 
of  capital  which  had  flowed  abroad  to 
escape  the  U.S.  inflation. 

Clifford  has  not  yet  spelled  out  which 
areas  will  be  cut  to  make  up  the  planned 
reductions  of  $2  to  $3  billion.  Sources  told 
CQ.  however,  that  the  most  likely  action  will 
be  deferral  of  weapon  systems  rather  than 
stripping  programs  they  consider  "fat."  Some 


of  the  items  Clifford  reportedly  Is  consider- 
ing include  the  Navy's  $1.7  billion  shipbuild- 
ing program,  the  Air  Force's  military  space 
project,  formation  of  a  new  6th  Army  divi- 
sion, and  new  air  defense  missiles. 

What  follows  is  a  compilation  of  major 
areas  In  which  substantial  cuts  are  thought 
feasible  without  reduction  in  the  country's 
military  strength;  it  is  the  result  of  deuiiled 
interviews  in  cacli  area  with  numerous  de- 
fense industry  experts,  civilian  ;ind  military 
officials.  The  Administration's  Justification 
for  funding  each  program  also  is  presented. 

i:REAKDOWN    OF    PROPOSED    CUTS 

Following  is  a  compilation  of  cuts  that  a 
consensus  of  CQ's  sources  feel  could  be  made 
m  the  fiscal  1969  defense  budget  without 
diminishing  U.S.  combat  capabilities  {for 
details  and  Administration  justifications,  see 
test).  Figures  In  parentheses  are  sub-totals. 

I  In  millions  I 
Item  Suggested  cut 

.^nti-ballistic-missile  system  lABM).  51,100 

Bomber  defense  system   (SAGE) 1.000 

.Surface-to-air  missiles 860 

Manpower     4.200 

Army    2.200 

Navy 900 

Air    Force 675 

Marine    Corps --     --  400 

T.ictical   alrcr.ift  prograni.s 1,000 

Armv    510 

N.avv 035 

Air    Force 700 

Antisubmarine  c.irrier  forces 400 

Att.ick  carrier  forces 360 

Amphibious  forces  and  fast  deploy- 
ment logistic   ships    (FDLs) 500 

Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory 600 

Total    10.800 

STRATEGIC    FORCES 

ABM  System.  Probably  one  of  the  most 
clear-cut  items  of  "fat."  In  the  view  of  most 
of  CQ's  sources,  was  the  ABM  rvftem.  de- 
signed to  protect  the  nation  agaii-.st  an  in- 
tercontinental ballistic  missile  attack.  Cur- 
rently progranin.ed  for  a  "thin"  deployment 
(termed  ".Sentinel")  to  defend  against  a 
small  attack,  the  ABM  employs  nuclear  tip- 
pod  missiles  to  seek  out  and  destroy  enemy 
missiles  in  the  upper  atmosphere.  CQ's  ■ 
sources  doubt  the  system  will  have  any 
chance  of  working  against  a  realistic  attack: 
consequently,  they  would  cut  the  fiscal  1969 
request  figure  of" $1.2  bllUon  for  ABM  de- 
ployment and  development  down  lo  $100 
million  for  further  development  work.  In 
addition,  they  would  cut  back  some  $200 
million  more  then  was  appropriated  for  ABM 
deployment  In  previous  fiscal  years  but  not 
yet  spent.  ( About  S200  million  more  in  pre- 
viously appropriated  deploy mer.t  money  al- 
ready is  obligated.)  The  funds  were  the  first 
installment  on  a  total  installation  cost  of 
$5  to  $7  billion  for  the  "thin"  ABM  deploy- 
ment; subsequent  expansion  of  the  system  to 
a  "heavy  "  shield  would  cost  an  estimated  $40 
toS50  billion. 

The  sources  listed  several  reasons  for  op- 
posing the  system:  (1)  because  of  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty,  the  ABM  has  i.ot  yet 
been  tested  in  the  r-tmosphere;  thus,  they 
said,  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  system's 
radars  or  its  tradcing  and  guidance  systems 
will  survive  the  first  blast  the  ABM  sets  off; 
(2)  counter-measures  on  the  part  of  an 
enemy  would  be  relatively  simple;  there  are 
many  devices  to  confuse  a  radar  system, 
particularly  the  use  of  a  number  of  dummy 
targets;  and  (3)  thus  far,  the  United  States 
has  been  unable  to  attain  acceptable  reliabil- 
ity with  far  simpler  missile  systems  designed 
for  antiaircraft  use.  In  simulated  combat 
tests,  these  missiles  have  shown  both  a  low 
level   of   readiness   and   a   poor   "kill"   ratio. 


"With  missile  technology  In  its  current 
state."  one  Pentagon  civilian  said,  "an  ef- 
fective ABM  would  be  worth  almost  any 
prlc«  we  would  have  to  pay  for  It.  B\it  lor  the 
present  we  can  make  greater  strides  in  that 
direction  by  spending  small  sums  of  money 
to  advance  technology  until  we  have  a  really 
useful  capability,  rather  than  spending  :. 
lot  to  produce  hardware  that  we  know  woii'i 
work." 

Administration  position — .After  opposing 
ABM  doplovment  for  years,  then  Defen.sp 
Sccreuary  Robert  S.  McNamara  late  In  19(57 
gave  In  to  pressure  by  Congress,  the  mili- 
tary and  industry,  and  ordered  tlic  system 
deployed.  In  his  speech  announcing  the  dc- 
ploynicnt.  McNamara  said  there  were  mir- 
ginal  grounds  for  conclviding  that  a  light 
deployment  of  US.  ABMs  agaln.sl  (Red 
China)  is  prudent"  McNamara  warned,  licw- 
rver.  that  "If  we  .  .  .  opt  for  heavy  ABM 
deployment — at  whatever  price — we  can  bo 
certain  that  the  Soviets  will  react  to  offset 
the  advantage  wo  would  hope  to  gain."  Mc- 
Namara concluded  that  the  nation  must  re- 
sLst  that  temptation  lirmly,"  because  the 
"greatest  deterrent  against  such  a  strike  is 
!iot  a  massive,  costly,  but  highly  penetrable 
ABM  shield,  but  rather  a  lull  credible  offen- 
sive assured  destruction  capability."  (For 
McNamara  statement,  sec  1967  Almanac  p. 
•j66). 

In  recent  weeks,  McNamara's  successor, 
Clark  Clifford,  h.as  argued  fur  more  vigorously 
than  McNamara  for  installing  the  ABM  Clif- 
ford June  19  sent  u  letter  to  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  Chairman  Richard  B 
Russell  (D  Ga.i  warning  that  it  would  Ije  a 
"serious  mlstidke'  for  the  .Senate  to  turn 
down  the  .Sentinel  deployment.  Clifford's  lot 
ter  placed  new  emphasis  on  the  potential  of 
the  system  to  protect  U.S.  offensive  missile 
sites  from  Soviet  att.ock  or  to  limit  damage 
from  an  accidental  Soviet  firing. 

In  a  press  conference,  the  following  day, 
Clifford  said  the  system  now  had  "real  sig- 
nificance" vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union.  Citing 
U.S.  intelligence  reports  that  the  Soviets  were 
installing  such  a  system.  Clifford  said  the 
United  States  would  be  "in  a  i>etter  position 
to  reach  agreement  witli  them  on  an  ulli- 
mate  step  toward  disarming  if  we  also  go 
about  the  deployment  of  a  system."  Clifford 
did  not  spell  out,  however,  whether  that 
would  involve  escalation  to  the  level  of  a 
"heavy"  ABM. 

Sen.ate  ABM  Hassle— Tlie  year's  first  skir- 
'  inisli  over  the  ABM  came  in  the  Senate  in 
April  during  consideration  of  the  fiscal  1969 
defen.se  procurement  bill  (S  32931 .  By  a  17-11 
roll-call  vote,  the  Senate  April  18  rejected 
.an  amendment  by  Gaylord  Nelson  iD  Wis.) 
t':>  drop  the  bills  $342.7  milUon  in  Sentinel 
procurenieiit  funds.  Later  in  the  day,  by  a  28- 
31  roll-call  vote,  the  Senate  rejected  an 
amendment  by  John  Sherman  C^ooper  (R 
Ky.)  to  prohibit  deployment  of  .tn  ABM  sys- 
tem until  the  Defense  Secretary  certified  that 
It  was  "pnicticable"  and  that  its  cost  was 
known  "with  reasonable  accuracy."  (See 
votes  81-82.  Weekly  Report  p.  963;  for  story 
see  p.  904  ) 

Opponents  of  the  system  were  encouraged 
several  weeks  later  by  !>ress  reports  that  the 
Administration  intended  to  drop  the  ABM 
system  .is  part  of  the  S6-billion  economy  cut. 
"The  reports  proved  wTong,  however,  as  Clif- 
ford launched  his  vigorous  defense  of  the 
system.  On  June  24.  the  Senate  by  a  34-52 
roll-call  vote  lejected  an  amendment  by 
Cooper  and  Philip  A  Hart  iD  Mich.t  to 
add  language  to  the  defense  construction  au- 
thorization bill  (HR  16703)  prohibiting  ex- 
penditure of  anv  ABM  funds  authorized  by 
the  bUl  before  July  1.  1969.  The  Senate  then 
went  on  to  reject  by  a  12-72  roll-call  vote 
an  amendment  by  Stephen  M.  Young  (D 
Ohio)  to  delete  the  bill's  authorization  of 
$227.3  million  in  ABM  construction  money. 
It  was  expected  that  the  anti-ABM  group 
would  renew  its  attacks  on  the  system  when 
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the  program  later  was  considered  In  the  ap- 
proprlatlonfl  stage.  ' 

At  one  point  In  drfbate.  Sen.  Henry  M. 
Jackson  (D  Wash.),  the  bUl's  floor  manager, 
went  beyond  Clifford's  statement  In  praising 
the  antl-Sovlet  capa»lllty  of  the  system. 
Jackson  June  19  said  some  Senators  appar- 
ently had  "taken  to<J  literally  the  public 
rationale  for  the  systehi  previously  given  by 
officials  of  the  Defentee  Department.  As  a 
result  these  Senators  have  missed  the  most 
slgnlflcant  feature  of  the  system:  It  will  have 
definite  capabilities  f4r  defense  iigalnst  the 
Soviet  missile  threat."*  Not  only  would  the 
system  defend  U.S.  ml^lle  sites  agaln.st  that 
threat,  Jackson  said,  tfit  It  would  also  "pro- 
vide a  limited  degree  <*  protection  of  Amerl- 
cltles    and    other  |  strategic    forces    from 
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Soviet  attack,  as  well  n^  Improve  our  capacity 
to  detect  and  assess  ahy  missile  attack." 

BOMBER    DEFINSE    SYSTEM 

Another  big  Item  CCi's  sources  view  as  un- 
necessary Is  the  complex  warning  and  Inter- 
cept system  deslgne<^  for  defense  against 
long-range  bomber  attack.  Called  SAGE  for 
Semiautomatic  Ground  Environment,  the 
system -employs  elaborate  radars  both  to  de- 
tect lucomlng  bombeis  and  to  guide  Inter- 
ceptors to  shoot  them  down. 

S<-)urces  said  It  was  vldely  accepted  In  the 
Pentagon  that  the  S<ivlet  Union  no  longer 
could  muster  an  appreciable  bomber  threat. 
"Despite  intelligence  r?port«  that  the  Soviets 
have  dropped  their  loi:g-range  bomber  devel- 
opment effort."  one  military  source  told  CQ. 
"WO  retain  the  SAGE  lystem  as  a  hedge  that 
they  might  again  shift  coiu-se.  It  would  make 
more  sense  to  phase  out  the  SAGE  s>-stem 
now  and  then  bullc  up  our  air  defense 
fighter  forces  later  If  the  threat  should  re- 
appear." 

As  in  the  case  of  .he  ABM  system.  CQ  s 
technical  sources  In  this  area  fear  SAGE 
would  be  subject  to  a  wide  range  of  counter- 
measures  which  would  render  it  Ineffective 
against  an  enemy  attick.  A  higher  degree  of 
effectiveness  can  be  Attained,  these  sources 
said  by  phasing  out  the  SAGE  system  and 
relying  solely  on  Fedfcral  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration iPAA)  siu-vetlance  capabilities  and 
normal  U.S.-based  fighter  squadrons,  combat 
training  squadrons  md  the  Air  National 
Guard.  0.ae  source  sa>d  this  would  be  a  sys- 
tem "based  on  weapotis  and  detection  equip- 
ment that  maximize  kills,  not  automaUon." 
Savings  from  such  a  nnove  would  be  an  esti- 
mated $1  billion  a  yef  r. 

Despite  the  $18  billion  cost  of  Installing 
the  SAGE  sj'stem,  oni  Pentagon  civilian  said, 
the  Air  Force  had  b<  en  aware  of  "crippling 
flaws"  in  the  system  ;ver  since  the  outset  of 
Installation  In  the  mid-1950s.  "The  Air  Force 
apparently  felt  it  she  uld  get  the  system  first 
and  then  make  it  wo  k."  he  said.  "A  number 
of  costly  modiflcaiions  have  failed,  and  so 
we're  right  back  w  lere  we  started."  The 
source  noted  that  tl  e  Air  Force  was  about 
to  embark  on  another  costly  modification 
program  but  predicte  d  It  would  be  no  better 
than  previous  eiforts.  De.-'ignated  AWACS  for 
Airborne  Warning  and  Control  System,  the 
project  envisions  an  improved  radar  system 
that  is  claimed  to  tnck  incoming  aircraft  at 
levels  far  below  the  jresent  caiKibility.  CQ's 
sources  said  the  AWACS  radars  would  be  Just 
as  unreliable  and  'ulnerable  to  counter- 
measures  as  are  those  In  the  current  SAGE 
svstem. 

Administration  Po:ition — McNamara  in  his 
1968  defense  posture  statement  said  the  De- 
fense Department  hud  conducted  extensive 
studies  of  the  antlbomber  defense  problem 
and  that  In  all  the  Jilternatlve  force  struc- 
tures examined,  the  "indlspenslble  element" 
was  AWACS.  If  perfected,  McNamara  said. 
AWACS  would  be  In^portant  for  several  rea- 
sons: (1)  its  ability  to  track  aircraft  at  low 
altitudes;  (2)  its  ability  to  provide  detection 
at  greater  distances  itrom  the  United  States; 


and   (3)    Its  low  vulnerability  to  missile  at- 
tack compared  with  the  SAGE  system. 

McNamara  conceded,  however,  that  the 
feasibility  of  AWACS  depended  upon  the 
successful  deployment  of  a  "downward- 
looking"  airborne  radar.  Although  McNamara 
said  the  required  technology  was  "within 
our  reach"  he  did  not  comment  on  the  over- 
all need  for  a  bomber  defense  system  or  on 
the  present  level  of  effectiveness. 

Surface-to-Alr  Missiles.  CQ's  sources  said 
$850  million  per  year  could  be  saved  by  phas- 
ing out  "ineffective"  air  defense  missiles  and 
deferring  heavy  hardware  development  on 
new  missiles.  Sources  said  there  was  Uttle 
reason  to  believe  these  missiles  would  work 
any  better  in  combat  than  Soviet  missiles 
u.sed  by  the  North  Vietnamese,  stated  In  the 
May  6  issue  of  Aviation  Week  to  have  attain- 
ed a  kill  ratio  of  less  than  1  percent.  Ac- 
cording to  one  military  source,  "the  North 
Vietnamese  have  apparently  learned  much 
more  quickly  than  we  have  that  their  real 
defen.se  against  bombing  rests  on  antiair- 
craft guns."  The  source  said  the  current  and 
planned  antlalrcrnft  gun  units  would  be 
"more  than  enough"  for  good  air  defense. 

The  U.S.  missiles,  called  Hawk.  Nike- 
Hercules  and  Bomarc.  are  deployed  heavily 
around  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam.  Korea. 
Europe.  Alaska  and  the  continental  United 
States.  Like  the  SAGE  system,  their  perform- 
ance tests  have  been  so  unsatisfactory  that 
they  have  required  constant  programs  of 
modification  and  improvement.  Commenting 
on  both  the  SAGE  and  the  missile  programs, 
one  source  said  "large  get-well  progranis  are 
always  a  symptom  of  a  basic  blunder." 

Ad'ministTation  Position — Administration 
analvses  indicate  that  the  "get  well"  pro- 
grams should  jneld  substantial  reliability 
improvements.  Furthermore,  it  is  felt  that 
the  guidance  technology  of  at  least  the  newer 
U.S.  missiles  is  considerably  more  sophisti- 
cated and  advanced  than  that  of  the  Soviet 
missiles,  even  though  the  U.S.  missiles  have 
not  yet  been  demonstrated  in  combat. 

GENERAL     PtTRPOSE     FORCES 

Manpower.  Sources  indicated  that  sums 
totaling  a  minimum  of  $4.2  billion  could  be 
saved  by  paring  'fat"  from  logistical  ele- 
ments of  all  the  services.  (The  cost  savings 
of  the  manpower  cuts  were  figured  on  the 
basis  of  an  average  annual  cost  of  $10,000 
per  serviceman.  The  figure  Included  the 
serviceman's  salary  and  allowances,  medical 
care,  pension,  food,  billeting,  training,  super- 
vision and  other  supporting  expenses.)  For 
each  of  the  services,  CQ's  sources  recom- 
mended cuts  ranging  from  10  to  20  percent, 
but  among  most  sources,  recommendations 
tended  to  cluster  around  the  lower  figure. 
For  purposes  of  this  study.  CQ  assiuned  the 
lower  cut. 

One  Pent.agon  civilian  told  CQ  that  "any- 
one who's  ever  been  in  the  service  Is  aware 
of  the  tremendous  wastage  of  manpower— 
the  vast  number  of  support  troops  who  sit 
around  with  little  or  nothing  to  do.  Beyond 
that,  there  are  tremendous  overlapping  areas 
even  In  functions  that  keep  people  busy. 
By  sensible  reorganization,  massive  cuts 
could  be  made  in  the  support  area  and  wed 
have   a   better,   more   streamlined   force." 

Army.  Of  the  total  Army  strength  of 
1.550.000.  about  360,000  are  In  combat  units 
(divisions,  brigades,  artillery  and  missile 
unlU).  110.000  are  transients  (men  en  route 
between  assignments)  and  1.080,000  are  In 
additional  support  roles  beyond  those  al- 
ready provided  in  the  combat  units.  Sources 
agreed  that  the  Army  shotUd  not  be  allowed 
to  carry  the  large  transient  category  but.  as 
a  well-placed  civilian  put  it,  should  have  to 
"take  It  out  of  their  hide  Just  like  a  corpora- 
tion would."  Elimination  of  the  transient 
figure  plus  a  10-percent  cut  in  support  would 
yield  a  reduction  of  218.000  troops,  worth 
estimated  savings  of  almost  $2.2  billion. 

Navy.  The  Navy  lists  a  total  strength  of 
775,000,  Including  330.000  assigned  to  combat 


units,  vessels  or  air  wings,  50.000  transients 
and  395.000  In  support  A  reduction  of  90.000 
Including,  as  a  minimum,  the  elimination  of 
the  transient  category  and  a  lO-percent  cut 
in  support,  would  mean  cost  savings  of  $900 
million.  ^^      , 

Air  Force.  Of  total  Air  Force  strength  of 
900  000,  the  breakdown  Includes  270,000  In 
combat  air  or  missile  units,  5.000  transients 
and  625,000  in  the  support  function.  The 
minimum  cut  recommended  by  CQ's  sources 
would  mean  reductions  of  67,500  and  savings 
of  5675  million. 

Marines.  Current  Marine  strength  Is 
300,000,  with  120,000  In  combat  ground  or 
air  units.  25.000  transients  and  155.000  In 
support.  The  minimum  cut  would  amount  to 
about  40.000  and  savings  of  $400  million. 

N.'VTO   Forces.    CQ's   sources   said    It   woixld 
be  desirable   to  cut  back   the  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  the  North   Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization   (NATO),   but  most  of   the  sources 
agreed  that  as  long  as  the  conunltment  re- 
mained. U.S.  forces  located  In  Europe  added 
far  more  strength  to  the  West's  posture  than 
they  would  If  brought  home  and  kept  In  re- 
serve for  possible  redeployment.  One  former 
high-ranking    Pentagon     civilian    told    CQ. 
however,  that  the  United  States  should  press 
West  Germany  to  provide  full  logistical  fup- 
port  for  the  U.S.  combat  forces  deployed  on 
German  soli.  The  source  said  this  should  be 
more  desirable  to  the  Germans  than  the  pres- 
ent arrangement  of  German  offset  purchases 
of   U.S.  weapons  and  probably   would   mean 
an  even  greater  balance-of-payments  savings 
for  the  United  States.  The  source  estimated 
that  such  an  arrangement  would  enable  the 
United  States  to  pull  out  an  additional  95.000 
troops    (above   the   standard    10-pcrcent  cut 
discussed  above)   and  would  amount  to  cost 
savings  of  almost  $1  billion  a  year  and  $600 
million    in    balance-of -payment    gains.    (CQ 
did   not   include   thU   item   in   the   value  of 
over-all    cuts,    however,    because    it    would 
necessitate  an  agreement  with  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment while  the  other  cuts  could  be  under- 
taken   by    unilateral    PenUgon    or    Congres- 
sional action.) 

Administration  Position— The  Administra- 
tion has  contended  that  manpower  allot- 
ments are  the  results  of  intensive  studies  on 
the  requirements  of  all  the  forces.  Present 
strength  levels.  It  contends,  provide  optimum 
combat  support. 

Tactical  Aircraft.  Aviation  experts  Inter- 
viewed by  CQ  said  cuts  totaling  $1.8  billion 
could  be  made  in  the  next  fiscal  year's  air- 
craft procurement  programs,  primarily  by 
dropping  "elaborate  and  Impractical"  elec- 
tronics systems  and  buying  more  austere  ver- 
sions of  the  craft. 

Air  Force.  Cuts  of  at  least  $700  million 
could  be  made  In  the  Air  Force  program, 
sources  said,  by  purchasing  simpler  versions 
of  the  $2.5  million  F-4E,  the  S8  million  F- 
11  ID.  and  dropping  production  of  the  $2.6 
mllUon  A-7D  In  favor  of  the  A-37.  which 
costs  only  $350,000.  Despite  their  high  costs, 
sources  said,  the  F-4  has  failed  to  provide 
clear  superiority  over  Soviet  fighters  and  the 
F-111  was  too  vulnerable  to  enemy  fighters 
and  antiaircraft  defenses  to  be  useful;  con- 
sequently, these  aircraft  should  be  prime 
candidates  for  further  cuts.  One  civilian  ex- 
pert said  the  A-7  was  "neither  accurate  nor 
maneuverable  enough  to  be  effective  in  its 
assigned  role  of  close  air  support."  In  the 
interim,  he  said,  the  highly  maneuverable. 
ccwibat-proven  A-37  could  serve  effectively  in 
the  close-support  role  until  a  new  genera- 
tion of  attack  aircraft  more  appropriately 
tailored  to  the  mission  could  be  built. 

.Shifting  from  production  of  the  A-7D  to 
the  A-37  would  save  about  $210  million  If 
the  same  number  of  aircraft  budgeted  for 
fiscal  1969  were  bought.  Sources  said  an  ad- 
ditional $30  million  could  be  saved  by  drop- 
ping the  F-^E's  "long  list  of  combat-in- 
essential" equipment  such  as  sophisticated 
navigation  and  fire  control  systems.  Another 
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S350  million  or  more  In  research  and  procure- 
ment money  could  be  saved,  they  said,  by 
dropping  the  $2-mllllon  Mark  II  electronics 
system  In  the  F-lllD  (thus  leaving  the  plane 
In  effect  an  F-111  A) .  One  civilian  official  said 
the  sophistlc'ited  electronics  gear  in  each  of 
the  two  latter  craft  would  be  "highly  un 
relhible,  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  com- 
bat effectiveness,  and  decrease  aircraft  per- 
formance and  daily  utilization  rates."  Like- 
wise, $110  mir.lon  could  be  saved  by  continu- 
ing A-7A  production  rather  than  Introducing 
the  substantially  more  expenElvc  A-7E.  an 
aircraft  termed  by  one  civilian  source  as  "90- 
pe.'cent  gold-plate." 

Several  sources  also  cmph.'isized  that  great 
scrutiny  should  be  placed  on  the  F-lllA 
program,  which  has  encountered  extensive 
problems  In  recent  combat  tests  In  Vietnam, 
unless  the  plane  begins  showing  "marked 
improvement,"  they  said,  the  program  should 
be  cut  back  until  a  better  aircraft  can  be 
developed. 

Kavy,  Cy  applying  the  above  austerity 
program  tj  the  even  more  complex  Navy 
F-4J  electronics  systems,  sources  said  fiscal 
1969  savings  of  $50  million  could  be  attained. 
They  applauded  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Conimiti-ce's  rorent  action  in  denying  a  S585 
million  authorization  request  for  the  con- 
troversial F  lUB  program,  but  they  said 
the  Committee  committed  ""the  worst  possi- 
ble error"  in  providing  $287  million  for  ac- 
celerated development  of  a  substitute  craft, 
the  VFX-1.  A  military  source  tarmed  the 
VFX  a  "warmed-over  verolon"  of  the  F  111 
which  will  cost  substantially  more  and  per- 
form only  Eliijhtly  better  than  Uie  plane  It 
would  replace.  {For  story  on  the  VFX  and 
F-lUB,  see  Vl'fcfciy  Report  p.  1007.) 

Army.  An  area  of  Increasing  "f.^t."  .'^ources 
said,  was  the  Army's  helicopter  program,  and 
partlcularlv  the  Huey,  and  Chlnooks  that  are 
prevalent  in  Vietnam.  "There  are  so  many 
of  those  things  in  Vietnam."  one  military 
source  said,  "that  even  a  rergeant  complains 
U  he  has  t3  nde  in  a  truck.""  Sources  recom- 
mended that  the  approximut^ly  S600  million 
request  for  helicopters  in  fiscal  1969  (ex- 
cluding the  Cheyenne  helicopter  which  they 
■would  drop)  should  be  scaled  back  to  attri- 
tion levels — an  approximate  buy  of  650  heli- 
copters. Savings  would  be  an  estimated  $360 
million.  Including  $300  million  on  the  hell- 
copter  buy  and  560  million  In  hchcopter 
operating  costs. 

Several  civilian  and  military  sources  said 
the  helicopters  had  presented  a  ""tremendous 
logistical  burden  in  Vietnam  in  terms  of 
fuel,  ammunition,  spares  and  manpower." 
One  Pentagon  r.ource  said  the  limitations  of 
helicopter^  had  "influenced  us  heavily 
toward  short  one-  or  .-several-day  operations 
to  the  extent  that  the  Army  In  Vietnam  has 
largely  abandoned  the  mission  of  holding 
and  patroling  territory." 

Sources  also  recommended  dropping  the 
new  Cheyenne  helicopter— an  advanced  craft 
based  on  a  complex  missile /gun  fire  control 
system,  which  they  say  Is  now  slipping  badly. 
One  former  Pentagon  official  s.iid  the 
Cheyenne,  which  costs  S3.1  million,  was  "the 
biggest  boondoggle  the  Army  ever  got 
dragged  into — a  complete  waste."  In  a  close 
support  attack,  he  said.  It  would  take  the 
helicopter  a  minimum  of  16  seconds  to  home 
in  and  guide  its  missile  to  target.  In  the 
meantime,  he  said,  ""you"ll  be  blasted  out  of 
the  sky  by  every  weapon  from  small  arms  to 
tank  or  antiaircraft  fire.  This  concept  might 
work  if  you  were  up  against  a  single  tank 
in  the  desert.  But  If  you're  in  the  midst  of  a 
Soviet  division.  there"s  Just  too  much  around 
that  they  can  throw  back  at  you.'"  Dropping 
the  Cheyenne  program  would  mean  liscal 
1969  savings  of  about  $150  million  in  costs 
of  procurement  and  continuing  R.  and  D. 

Administration  Posifion— Aircraft  Elec- 
tronics Gear.  A  military  spokesman  told  CQ 
that  In  every  case,  the  aircraft  under  dis- 
cussion were  equipped  with  gear  "necessary 
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for  them  to  meet  their  assigned  combat  roles. 
Sure,  you  might  gain  a  maneuverability  ad- 
vantage by  removing  gear  from  a  plane.  But 
you  also  pay  a  penalty.  And  in  these  cases, 
the  penalty  would  far  offset  the  gains." 

Helicopters — The  Administration  has  main- 
tained that  more  helicopters  are  necessary  to 
Increase  U.S.  mobility  in  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
In  the  months  ahead.  It  is  estimated  that 
helicopter  sorties  in  the  war  will  double  to 
the  level  of  almost  1  million  a  month. 

With  regard  to  the  new  Cheyenne  heli- 
copter, studies  have  shown  that  the  predicted 
accuracy  of  the  craffs  gun  ;.nd  missile  guid- 
ance systems  add  so  much  to  combat  effec- 
tiveness that  they  moi-e  than  compensate  lor 
tnc  cost  and  loffisiics  burdens.  Despite  the 
slips,  the  Administration  argues  that  over-all 
program  risk  is  so  low  that  the  recent  pro- 
duction go-ahead  l.s  Justified. 

Antisubmarine  Forces.  Another  area  where 
a  consensus  of  CQ's  sources  would  make  .sub- 
stantial cuts  Is  in  the  Navy's  antisubmarine 
warfare  (ASW)  force.  Sources  said  they 
would  elUninate  the  entire  licet  of  eight 
ASW  aircraft  carriers,  whose  planes  have 
never  been  effective  In  locating  or  destroying 
modern  submarines  In  simulated  combat 
exercucs.  The  sources  would  leave  the  Job 
to  existing  attack  submarines,  destroyers  and 
high-endurance  land-based  patrol  aircraft. 
These  forces,  one  military  source  said, 
"should  be  more  than  enough  to  carry  the 
full  load." 

Mothballing  the  entire  ASW  carrier  force, 
sources  said,  would  mean  savings  of  at  least 
$400  million,  including  $160  million  in  car- 
rier operating  costs,  $110  nUUlon  on  the  32 
other  ships  associated  \^ith  the  ASW  carrier 
fleet.  $100  million  in  operating  expenses  of 
the  ASW  aircraft  and  a  large  classified  allot- 
ment for  development  of  a  new  ASW  plane 
of  unprecedented  complexity  and  sophistica- 
tion— the  VSX.   (Eventual  costs  of  the  VSX 
program  have  been  estimated  at  $2.5  billion.) 
Administration  Position — McNamara  in  his 
defense  posture  statement  conceded  that  the 
present  ASW  carrier  force  was  a  ""relatively 
high-cost  system  in  relationship  to  its  effec- 
tiveness."   McNamara    added,   however,    that 
Intensive  studies  had  determined  that  ""the 
advantages  and  flexiblUty  Irtherent  in  such  a 
force  would  marginally  warrant  its  continua- 
tion  in   the    1970s — provided   that  its   effec- 
tiveness could  be  greatly  improved."  To  make 
these  improvements.  McNajuara  said,  would 
entail  "a  very  expensive  undert.aking" — the 
development    of    "a    new    and    much    more 
capable  aircraft."  the  VSX. 

Attack  Carrier  Forces.  Another  large  sum 
of  money  could  be  saved.  CQ's  sources  said, 
by   changing  the  concept  of  deployment  of 
attack   carrier   forces.   Sources   said   that  by 
counting   on   carriers   only   for    quick   reac- 
tion and  an  initial  power  surge,  then  sub- 
stituting land-base  aircraft  for  the  long  haul. 
it   would   be    possible  to   mothball   three   of 
the  15  carriers  currently  In  use  and  still  meet 
all  the  nation's  worldwide  commitments.  The 
sources  added  that  cutting  the  force  down  to 
12  carriers  also  would  mean  that  construc- 
tion  could   be   deferred   on   three   expensive 
nuclear- powered    carriers    programmed     for 
construction  over  the  next  .six  years    (esti- 
mated total  cost:  $2  bllUon)  and  that  two  air 
wings  of  the  oldest  aircraft  could  be  phased 
out    Savings  would  amount  to  $360  nulUon 
for  the  1909  fiscal  year,  including  $120  mil- 
lion in  carrier  operating  costs.  $130  milUon 
in  costs  of  operating  escort  ships.  $27  mil- 
lion in  air  wing  operating  costs,  and  about 
$85   niillion   in  fiscal   1969   advance   funding 
toward  the  first  of  the  three  additional  nu- 
clear carriers  (plus  an  unexpended  $50  mil- 
Hon  for  this  purpose  from  fiscal  1968). 

rQ"s  sources  said  one  Illustration  of  '"ir- 
rationality"' in  carrier  deploj-ment  was  the 
current  stationing  of  three  carriers  in  the 
waters  off  North  Vietnam.  One  Pentagon 
source  said  that  "no  other  aircraft  deploy- 
ment could  be  more  expensive,  because  we 


have  to  keep  two  carriers  In  support  for 
every  one  on  line — a  total  of  nine  attack 
carriers  lied  up  in  the  war.  We  would  phase 
out  six  of  those  carriers  by  pulling  only  two 
out  of  Vietnam,  leaving  one  there  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  Naval  Air  current  In  com- 
bat experience.  Then,  at  far  less  cost,  we  could 
achieve  the  same  aircraft  strength  by  re- 
deploying land-based  aircraft  from  areas 
throughout  the  Pacific."' 

Since  the  role  of  the  carrier  1.-.  to  support 
rapid  force  buildings  rather  than  sustained 
operations,  another  source  told  CQ.  proper 
utilization  would  mean  "instant  availability"' 
of  the  entire  carrier  force.  "If  you  keep  your 
carriers  ready. for  quick  reaction  rather  than 
long  deployments,"  he  explained,  "you  can 
put  almost  ;:11  of  them  in  action  because 
there"s  no  requirement  for  support."  Noting 
that  chances  were  "remote  "  that  the  United 
States  nUght  invade  Russia  or  China,  the 
source  said  it  was  "Impossible  to  dream  up 
enough  other  contincencics  to  Justify  reten- 
tion of  all  15  carriers."' 

Administration  Position — The  Administra- 
tion has  not  evolved  any  specific  Justification 
lor  carrier  emplovnicnt  concepts  or  Naval  Air 
force  levels.  The  last  chani:o  in  position  was 
in  1962.  when  the  15  wings  attached  to  the 
15  carriers  were  reduced  to  12.  since  '..hrce 
carriers  were  normally  in  overhaul  ;tt  any 
one   "(..me. 

Amphibious  Forces.  Because  of  the  luck  rf 
real  or  potential  Island  powers,  officials  inter- 
viewed by  CQ  think  substantial  cuts  should 
be  made  in  the  number  of  amphibious  as- 
sault vessels.  One  official  said  "the  Soviets 
are  no  amphibious  power  to  speak  of  and 
neither  are  the  Chinese.  Who  else  could  you  • 
be  fighting  that  would  necessitate  a  Wor'.d 
War  Il-lype  landint;  operation?  Although  it 
is  clear  t:iat  our  concept  r.i  employing  the 
Marines  has  changed  radically,  v.e  still  main- 
tain a  huge  amplilblous  fleet." 

Of  a  total  .amphibious  force  of  142  ships, 
CQ's  sources  reconmiendcd  mothballing  50 
of  the  most  obsolete,  without  making  any 
change  in  the  composition  of  Marine  combat 
forces.  Savings  would  l>e  worth  about  S.100 
million.  In  addition,  they  were  agreed  on 
dropping  $216  million  in  the  fiscal  1969 
budget  for  a  new  type  of  ass.iult  ship— the 

IMA. 

In  p.  related  matter,  sources  said  they  also 
would  drop  a  new  procurement  request  for 
last  deployment  Ijgittic  ships  (tDLs)— a 
niamoth  military  warehouse  designed  for  de- 
plo>-mcnt  off  polentia,  trouble  rpots  for  l>os- 
Eible  last  deplovmcnt  of  heavy  combat  equip- 
ment. (Unlike  the  IJIA.  the  FDL  was  not  iin 
assault  vessel  but  a  type  of  car^o  ship.  It  was 
designed  to  support  Army  forces,  whereas  the 
LHa' was  for  the  Marines.)  Fiscal  1969  sav- 
ings from  ehminating  the  fDLs  would  be 
$184  million. 

Sources  said  the  cuts  envisioned   in   am- 
phibious force  suength  would  leave  the  capa- 
bility of  simultaneously  r.ssaulting  with  one 
division  team  in  the  Pacific  and  one  brigade 
in  the  Atlantic.  The  lower  level  of  strength, 
one  source  said,  would  be  sumcient  to  stage 
"•a  strong  show  of  landing  assault  force  in 
any  island  crisis  or- even  a  good-i^ized  war." 
Administration  Pcsit.on—As  in  the  ctse  of 
carrier  force  levels,  there  appears  to  be  no 
specific  set  cf  situations  which  f3rm  a  basis 
for  assault  transport  requirements.  There  has 
only  been  a  general  increace  in  assault  ship- 
ping to  improve  the  mobility  of  the  Marines. 
MOL.  A  final  area  deemed  ripe  for  cuts  Is 
the    Manned    Orbiting    Laboratory    project 
(MOD — the  Air  Forces  probe  into  the  mili- 
tary uses  of  space.  One  Defense  Department 
official  said  the  Air  Force  at  this  stage  "has 
no  more  idea  what  they'll  do  with  men  float- 
ing around  in  space  than  NASA  ( the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration)   does 
viith  its  Apollo  Applications  program.  This  Is 
one  activity  that  can  watt."  Postponing  MOL 
would  mean  fiscal  1969  savings  of  $600  mU- 
lion. 
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Administration  Positidn— The  Administra- 
tion maintains  that  possibilities  still  are 
strong  that  space  may  bt  put  to  military  ad- 
vantage. McNamara  In  his  defense  posture 
statement  said  he  had  Insisted  that  space 
projects  undertaken  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment "must  hold  the  distinct  promise  of  en- 
hancing our  military  power  and  effectiveness" 
and  that  they  "mesh  In  all  vital  areas"  with 
those  imdertaken  by  NA$A. 

OUTLOOK 

Sov.rces  emphasized  tl>at  the  areas  probed 
by  CQ  were  only  the  "mdst  glaring  examples" 
of  Defense  Department  "fat. "  According  to 
one  Pentagon  source.  "A  jreally  detailed  probe 
by  the  Congressional  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees would  reveal  millions  If  not  billions 
In  other  possible  savings]" 

Because  of  political  reAutles,  however,  most 
of  CQ's  Capitol  Hill  sources  thought  the  de- 
fense budget  cutters  ^aced  a  stiff  uphill 
fight.  This  theme  was  sotinded  by  Republican 
Presidential  candidate  Richard  M.  Nixon 
June  23  when  he  warnejd  It  would  be  "Irre- 
sponsible and  potentially  dangerous"  for  the 
Administration  to  coislder  any  defense 
budget,  cuts. 

Congress"  hesltance  toiquestlon  major  Pen- 
tagon programs  was  seeh  June  24  when  the 
Senate  voted  to  proceed  with  full  funding  of 
the  ABM.  In  doing  so  [it  went  against  the 
advice  of  Majority  Leadir  Mike  Mansfield  ( D 
Mont.) .  among  others.  Kfansfield  told  his  col- 
leagties  before  the  votej  "I  think  It  Is  up  to 
this  Institution  (Congress)  to  fulfill  Its  re- 
sponsibilities to  check,  to  recheck,  and  not  be 
taken  In  by  what  the  Jcfint  Chiefs  of  Staff  or 
the  Secretary  of  Defensf  .  .  .  say  they  must 
have,  because  we  never  Can  satisfy  them." 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  recog- 
nize and  appreciate  ithe  importance  of 
maintaining  our  national  security  by 
providing  the  Department  of  Defense 
with  needed  funds  io  carry  out  their 
missions.  My  suppori  for  essential  ap- 
propriations results  jfrom  a  realization 
that  we  clearly  need  a  fully  equipped, 
properly  trained  defensive  military'  force. 
However.  I  am  disjturbed  and  greatly 
concerned  by  the  irjappropriate  defer- 
ence accorded  the  defense  budget  in  the 
necessary  reduction  ^f  Federal  expendi- 
tures. It  has  never  been  demonstrated 
that  all  our  defense  spending  is.  in  fact, 
essential  to  our  national  security.  For 
this  reason  the  defeiise  budget  need  not 
and  must  not  becom^  so  sacred  as  to  be 
inviolate.  J 

An  article  in  the  June  28  issue  of  the 
respected  publication,  Congressional 
Quarterly,  reports  that  the  defense 
budget  could  reasonably  be  reduced  by 
$10.8  billion  without  impairing  the 
security  of  our  forcefe  in  Vietnam  or  en- 
dangering our  national  security.  That 
article  specifies  wheije  cuts  may  be  made 
aJid  it  must  receive  our  very  serious 
attention. 

One  area  mentior  ed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  article  that  I  have 
contested  since  I  became  a  member  of 
the  Space  Committee  is  the  manned 
orbiting  laboratory.  I  have  long  main- 
tained that  the  MOl.-  is  a  duplication  of 
work  that  can  be  qone  in  our  civilian 
space  program.  Mr.  IChairman.  I  cannot 
understand  why  we  continue  to  permit 
expenditure,  redundant  expenditure  on 
the  MOL  because  <if  the  departmental 
pride.  That  departn^ental  pride  will  cost 
the  American  taxpayers  billions  upon 
billions  of  dollars.  Exactly  how  much 
money  is  involved  ciinnot  be  determined 
because  the  "sacred"  defense  budget  does 


not  have  to  clearly  state  forth  how  ap- 
propriations are  being  spent. 

The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  we  will  not  have  fully 
carried  out  our  responsibility  until  the 
defense  budget  is  gone  over  time  and 
again  to  luicover  and  eliminate  wasteful 
and  unnecessary  expenditures.  We  must 
not  permit  General  Eisenhower's  clear 
warning  against  "the  Military-Industrial 
Establishment"  lo  go  unheeded.  We  must 
not  accord  special  .status  to  defense 
spending  other  tlian  that  directly  a.sso- 
ciated  with  our  national  security.  We 
must  not  permit  great  stuns  of  money, 
especially  in  this  time  of  cii-sis.  to  be 
spent  unnecessarily  because  of  the  aura 
of  immediacy  and  ultimate  significance 
of  all  appropriations  in  an  excessive 
defense  budget. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  in  the  Record  for  the  serious 
consideration  of  all  Members  the  article 
from  Congressional  Quarterly  to  which 
I  have  referred: 

On  Defense  Spekding  Cuts:  Defense  Budget 
Cuts  of  $10.8  Billion  Seen  Feasible 
Defense  experts  both  In  and  outside  the 
Government  have  told  Congressional  Quar- 
terly that  huge  cuts  can  be  made  In  the 
defense  budget  while  retaining  or  even  Im- 
proving the  current  level  of  the  nation's 
defense. 

Highly  placed  sources  in  the  Pentagon  and 
Industry  told  CQ  that  cuts  totaling  at  least 
$10.8  billion  could  be  made  in  areas  they 
clnsslflpd  as  "fat."  None  of  the  cuts  would 
affect  U.S.  combat  capabilities,  they  said. 
Instead,  only  logistical  elements  they  view 
as  excessive  and  weapon  systems  they  con- 
sider overlapping,  unnecessary  or  of  doubtful 
combat  effectiveness  would  be  cut  back. 

Although  numerous  officials  In  the  Penta- 
gon favor  the  massive  cuts,  the  actual  deci- 
sionmakers remain  unconvinced.  Defense 
Secretary  Clark  M.  Clifford  told  a  June  20 
press  conference  that  the  Administration 
probably  would  impose  defense  spending  cuts 
of  $2  to  $3  billion  as  part  of  the  $6-bllllon 
reduction  ordered  by  Congress  as  the  price  of 
enactment  of  President  Johnson's  coveted 
tax  Increase.  One  Pentagon  source  who  favors 
the  higher  cuts  told  CQ  It  was  surprising 
that  Clifford  would  accept  any  reductions  at 
all,  in  view  of  "pressures  from  the  military 
and  defense  Industries  to  keep  the  budget 
Intact." 

In  addition  to  the  logistical  support,  the 
major  areas  cited  by  sources  as  "fat"  Include 
the  new  antlbalUstlc  missile  system  (ABM), 
"unnecessarily  sophisticated"  equipment  in 
both  Air  Force  and  Navy  aircraft,  an  expen- 
sive air  defense  system  deployed  against  what 
sources  see  as  "weak  and  outmoded"  Soviet 
bomber  forces,  the  Army's  helicopter  program 
and  antisubmarine  carrier  task  forces  of  high 
cost  and,  sources  said,  "dubious"  combat 
effectiveness. 

One  Pentagon  civilian  said  these  areas  tied 
down  "fantastic  amounts  of  manpower  de- 
spite the  generally  low  level  of  combat  effec- 
tiveness they  afford.  Cutting  them  back  In 
many  cases  actually  would  improve  the  na- 
tion's defense.  Not  only  would  additional 
manpower  be  freed  for  direct  combat  needs, 
but  the  mobility  of  U.S.  forces  would  be 
enhanced  by  the  lack  of  extraneous  equip- 
ment and  a  sluggish  logistical  tall."  By  "de- 
escalatlng  sophistication,"  he  concluded,  "we 
could  escalate  combat  effectiveness." 

In  view  of  the  Government's  financial 
crisis,  another  official  said.  It  would  "border 
on  the  irresponsible  if  these  programs  are 
not  cut  back.  These  areas  should  be  cut  any- 
way, but  In  view  of  the  nation's  other  press- 
ing needs,  the  case  is  overwhelming." 

Another  Pentagon  civilian  said  other  funds 


might  be  saved  by  deferring  desirable  proj- 
ects until  later  fiscal  years.  The  source  said 
there  were  "a  lot  of  nice  things  the  military 
would  like  to  have  and  probably  should  have 
under  normal  circumstances.  But  with  the 
dollar  under  attack,  we  can't  Just  go  on  with 
business  as  usual.  For  the  next  year,  at  the 
very  least,  we've  got  to  drive  a  Volkswagen 
instead  of  a  Cadillac." 

Sources  emphasized  that  the  cuts  not  only 
would  mean  dollar  savings  but  also  balance- 
of-payments  gains.  Cuts  affecting  overseas 
forces  would  be  worth  direct  payments  sav- 
ings of  almost  $1  billion.  As  the  spending  cuts 
cool  the  economy,  they  said,  there  would 
be  further  payments  savings  due  to  returns 
of  capital  which  had  flowed  abroad  to  escape 
the  U.S.  Inflation. 

Clifford  has  not  yet  spelled  out  which  areas 
win  be  cut  to  make  up  the  planned  reduc- 
tions of  $2  to  $3  billion.  Sources  told  CQ. 
however,  that  the  most  likely  action  will  be 
deferral  of  weapon  systems  rather  than  strip- 
ping programs  they  consider  "fat."  Some  of 
the  items  Clifford  reportedly  is  considering 
Include  the  Navy's  $1.7  billion  shipbuilding 
program,  the  Air  Force's  military  space  proj- 
ect, formation  of  a  new  6th  Army  division, 
and  new  air  defense  missiles. 

What  follows  is  a  compilation  of  major 
areas  in  which  substantial  cuts  are  thought 
feasible  without  reduction  In  the  country's 
military  strength:  it  is  the  result  of  detailed 
interviews  in  each  area  with  numerous  de- 
fense industry  experts,  civilian  and  military 
officials.  The  Administration's  Justification 
for  funding  each  program  also  Is  presented. 

BREAKDOWN  OF  PROPOSED  CUTS 

Following  is  a  compilation  of  cuts  that  a 
consensus  of  CQ's  sources  feel  could  be  made 
in  the  fiscal  1969  defense  budget  without  di- 
minishing U.S.  combat  capabilities  {for  de- 
tails and  Administration  justifications,  see 
text) .  Figures  in  parentheses  are  subtotals: 

(In  millions  I 
Anti-ballistic-missile  system  (ABM).  $1.  100 
Bomber    defense    system    (SAGE)..     1,000 
Surface-to-air    missiles 860 
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Manpower - - -     4.200 


Army  2.200 

Navy    - 900 

Air    Force 675 

Marine    Corps *00 


Tnctic.Tl   aircraft  programs 

Army 

Navy    

Air   Force 

Antisubmarine  carrier  forces 

Attack  carrier  forces 

Amphibious  forces  and  fast  deploy- 
ment logistic  ships  (FDI's) 

Manned  orbiting  laboratory 


1.800 

510 
635 
700 
400 
360 

500 
600 


Total --- 10.800 

STRATEGIC     FORCES 

.\BM  System:  Probably  one  of  the  most 
clear-cut  items  of  "fat."  in  the  view  of  most 
of  CQ's  sources,  was  the  ABM  system,  de- 
signed to  protect  the  nation  .-igainst  an  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  attack.  Currently 
programmed  for  a  "thin"  deployment 
(termed  "Sentinel")  to  defend  against  a 
small  attack,  the  ABM  employs  nuclear- 
tipped  missiles  to  seek  out  and  destroy 
enemy  missiles  In  the  upper  atmosphere. 
CQ's  sources  doubt  the  system  will  have  any 
chance  of  working  against  a  realistic  attack: 
con.5equently.  they  would  cut  the  fiscal  1969 
request  figure  of  $1.2  billion  for  ABM  de- 
ployment and  development  down  to  $100 
million  for  further  develepoment  work.  In 
addiUon,  they  would  cut  back  some  $200 
million  more  that  was  appropriated  for  ABM 
deployment  in  previous  fiscal  years  but  not 
yet  spent.   (About  $200  million  more  in  pre- 


viously appropriated  deployment  money  al- 
re-idy  Is  obllgat.cd.)  The  funds  were  the  first 
installment  on  a  total  Installation  cost  of  $5 
to  $7  billion  for  the  "thin"  ABM  deploy- 
ment- subsequent  expansion  of  the  system 
to  a  "heavy"  shield  would  cost  an  esUmated 
$40  to  $50  tilllion. 

The  sources  listed  several  reasons  for  op- 
posing the  system:    (1)   because  of  the  nu- 
clair  test  b:in  treaty,  the  ABM  has  not  yet 
been   tested    in   the   atmosphere;    thus   they 
said    there  is  no  a.s.«;urance  that  the  system's 
radars  or  its  tracking  and  guidance  syst<?ms 
will  survive  the  first  blast  the  ABM  set  off: 
(2)     counter-measures    on    the    part    of    an 
enemy  would  be  relatively  simple:  there  are 
manv  devices  to  confuse  a  radar  system,  p.ir- 
tlcularly  the  use  of  a  number  of  liunimy  i.ir- 
gets;  and  (3)  thus  far.  the  United  SUU.cs  has 
ben  unable  to  attain  acceptable  reliability 
with    far   simpler   missile   systems    designed 
for    antiaircraft    use.    In    simulated    combat 
test.s.  these  missiles  have  shown  l.oth  a  low 
level   of   readiness  and   a   poor   "kill"   ratio. 
"With  missile  technology  in  its  current  state, 
one  Pentagon  civilian  said,  "an  effective  ABM 
would  be  worth  almost  any  price  we  would 
have  to  pay  for  it.  But  for  the  present  we  can 
make    greater   strides    in   that   direction    by 
spending  Fmnll   sums  of   money   to  advance 
technology  until  we  have  a  really  useful  cap- 
ability, r.ithcr  than  spending  a  lot  to  pro- 
duce hardware  that  we  know  won't  work." 
Administration   position 
After  opposing  .'VBM  deployment  for  years 
then  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara 
late  in  1967  pive  in  to  pressures  by  Congress, 
the  mllit.\rv  and  industry,  and  ordered  the 
system  deployed.   In  his  speech   announcing 
the   deplovment  McNamara  said   there   were 
"marginal    rrrounds    for    concluding    that    a 
light  deployment  of  U.S.  ABMs  against  ( Red 
China!  is  prudent."  McNamara  warned  liow- 
ever.    that    "if    we  .  .  .  opt    for   heavy    ABM 
deployment— at  whatever   price — we  can   be 
certain  that  the  Soviets  will  react  to  offset 
the  advantage  we  would  hope  to  pain."  Mc- 
Namara   concluded    that    the    nation    must 
"resist  that  t«mpt.ition  firmly,"  because  the 
"greatest  deterrent  against  such  a  strike  is 
not  a  massive,  costly,  but  highly  penetrable 
ABM  shield,  but  rather  a  full  credible  offen- 
sive   assured    destruction    capability."     (For 
McNamara  statement,  see  1967  Almanac  p. 
066.) 

In  recent  weeks.  McNamara's  successor, 
Clark  Clifford,  has  argued  far  more  vigorously 
than  McNamara  for  installing  the  ABM.  Clif- 
ford June  19  sent  a  letter  to  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  Chairman  Richard  B. 
Russell  (D  Ga.)  warning  that  it  would  be 
a  "serious  mistake"  for  the  Senate  to  turn 
down  the  Sentinel  deployment.  Clifford's 
letter  placed  new  emphasis  on  the  potential 
of  the  system  to  protect  U.S.  offensive  mis- 
sile sites  from  Soviet  attack  or  to  limit 
damage  from  an  accidental  Soviet  firing. 

In  a  press  conference,  the  following  day, 
Clifford  said  the  system  now  had  "real  signif- 
icance" vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union.  Citing 
U.S.  intelligence  reports  that  the  Soviets 
were  installing  such  a  system.  Clifford  said 
the  United  States  would  be  "in  a  better  posi- 
tion t*  reach  agreement  with  them  on  an 
xUtimate  step  toward  disarming  if  we  also 
go  about  the  deployment  of  a  s;stem."  Clif- 
ford did  not  spell  out.  however,  whether  that 
would  involve  escalation  to  the  level  of  a 
"heavy"  ABM. 

Senate  ABM  hassle 
The  year's  first  skirmish  over  the  ABM 
came  In  the  Senate  in  April  during  consid- 
eration of  the  fiscal  1969  defense  procure- 
ment bill  (S  3293).  By  a  17-41  roll-call  vote, 
the  Senate  April  18  rejected  an  amendment 
by  Gay  lord  Nelson  (D  Wis.)  to  drop  the 
bill's  8342.7  million  in  Sentinel  procurement 
funds.  Later  in  the  day.  by  a  28-31  roll-call 
vote,  the  Senate  rejected  an  amendment  by 
John  Sherman  Cooper   (R  Ky.)    to  prohibit 


deplovment  of  an  ABM  system  until  the  De- 
fense'  Secretary  certified  that  it  was  "prac- 
ticable" and  that  its  cost  was  known  "with 
reasonable     accuracy."      (See     votes     81-S2, 
Weekly  Report  p.  963:  for  story  see  p.  904.) 
Opponents  of  the  system  were  encouraged 
several  weeks  later  by  press  reports  that  the 
Administration   Intended   to   drop   the   ABM 
system    as    part    of    the   $6-billlon   economy 
cut.  The  reports  proved  wrong,  however,  as 
Clifford  launched  his  vigorous  defense  of  the 
svstem.  On  June  24,  the  Senate  by  a  34-52 
roll-call    vote    rejected    an    amendment    by 
Cooper  and  Philip  A.  Hart  (D  Mich.)   lo  add 
language   lo   the   defense  construction    au- 
thori".aiion  bill   (HR  16703)   prohibiting  ex- 
penditure of  anv  ABM  funds  autlionzcd  by 
the  bill  before  Julv  1.  19G9.  The  Senate  then 
went  on  to  reject,  by  a  12-72  r^ll-calt  vote, 
an    amendment   by   Stephen   M.   Young    (D 
Ohio)    to  delete   the  bill's   :>uthori7ation   of 
$227.3  million  in  ABM  con;.truclion  money. 
It   was   expected   that  the   anti-ABM   group 
would  renew  its  .-ittacks  on  the  system  when 
the  program  later  was  considered  in  the  ap- 
propriations stage. 

At  one  point  in  debate.  Sen.  Henry  M. 
Jackson  (D  Wash),  the  bill's  floor  man.iger, 
went  beyond  Clifford's  rtatement  in  praising 
the  anti-Soviet  capability  of  the  system. 
Jackson  June  19  said  some  Senator's  ap- 
parently had  "taken  too  literally  the  public 
rationale  for  the  system  previously  t:iven  by 
officials  of  the  Defense  Dcpanmcnt.  As  a 
result,  these  Senators  have  missed  the  most 
significant  feature  of  the  system:  il  will 
have  definite  capabilities  for  defense  rgainst 
the  Soviet  missile  threat."  Not  only  would 
the  svstem  defend  U.S.  mis-sile  sites  against 
that  threat.  Jack.son  said,  but  it  would  also 
"provide  a  limited  degree  of  protection  of 
American  cities  and  other  strategic  forces 
from  Soviet  attack,  as  well  as  improve  our 
capacity   to   detect   and   assess   any   missile 

Bomber  Defense  System:  Another  big  item 
CQ's  sources  view  as  unnecessary  is  the  com- 
plex warning  and  intercept  .system  designed 
for  dclense  against  long-range  bomber  at- 
t.aclc  Called  SAGE  for  Semiautomatic  Ground 
Environment,  the  system  employs  elaborate 
radars  both  to  detect  incoming  bombers  and 
to  guide  interceptors  to  shoot  them  down. 

Sources  said  it  was  widely  accepted  in  the 
Pentagon  that  the  Soviet  Union  no  longer 
could  muster  an  appreciable  bomber  threat. 
"Despite  intelligence  reports  that  the  Soviets 
have  dropped  their  long-range  bomber  devel- 
opment eliort,"  one  military  source  told  CQ, 
"we  retain  the  SAGE  system  as  a  hedge  that 
they  might  again  shift  course.  It  w^ouid  make 
more  sense  to  phase  out  the  SAGE  system 
r.ow  and  then  build  up  our  air  defense  fighter 
forces  later  if  the  threat  should  reappear." 

As  in  the  case  of  the  ABM  system,  CQ's 
technical  sources  in  this  area  fear  SAGE 
would  be  subject  to  a  wide  range  of  counter- 
measures  which  would  render  it  ineffective 
against  an  enemy  attack.  A  higher  degree 
of  effectiveness  can  be  attained,  these  sources 
said,  by  phasing  out  the  SAGE  system  and 
relying  solely  on  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration (FAA)  surveillance  capabilities  and 
normal  U.S.-based  lighter  squadrons,  combat 
training  squadrons  and  the  Air  National 
Guard.  One  source  said  this  would  be  a  sys- 
tem "based  on  weapons  and  detection  equip- 
ment that  maximize  kills,  not  automation." 
Savings  from  such  a  move  would  be  an  esti- 
mated SI  billion  a  year. 

Despite  the  $18  billion  cost  of  installing 
the  SAGE  system,  one  Pentagon  civilian  said, 
the  Air  Force  had  been  aware  of  "crippling 
flaws"  in  the  system  ever  since  the  outset  of 
installation  in  the  mid-1950s.  "The  Air  Force 
apparently  felt  it  should  get  the  system  first 
and  then  make  it  work,"  he  said.  'A  number 
of  costly  modifications  have  failed,  and  so 
we're  rig'at  back  where  we  started."  The 
source  noted  that  the  Air  Force  was  about 
to   embark   on   another  costly   modification 


program  but  i^redlcted  .t  would  be  no  better 
than  previous  efforts.  Designated  AW  ACS  for 
Airborne  Warning  and  Control  System,  the 
project  envisions  an  improved  radar  system 
that  Is  claimed  to  track  incoming  aircraft 
at  levels  far  below  the  present  capability. 
CQ  s  sources  said  the  AWACS  radars  would  be 
just  as  unreliable  and  vulnerable  to  counter- 
measures  as  are  those  in  the  current  SAGE 

system. 

Administration  position 

McN.imara  in  his  19G8  defense  posture 
statement  said  the  Dcfen.se  Deprirtment  had 
conducted  extensive  studies  of  the  antibom- 
ber  defense  problem  and  ihat  iu  all  tlie  al- 
ternative force  structures  examined,  the  "in- 
dlspensible  clement"  was  .^WACS.  If  per- 
fected. McNamara  said.  AWACS  would  be 
important  for  several  rcascis:  (1)  its  ability 
to  track  aircraft  at  low  alUtudcs:  (2)  its 
ability  to  provide  detection  at  ereater  dis- 
tances from  the  United  States;  and  (3)  it.-, 
low  vulnerability  to  mitsile  attack  compared 
with  the  SAGE  system. 

McNamara  conceded,  liowever.  that  the 
fea-sibllity  of  AWACS  depended  upon  the 
.successful  deployment  of  a  "downward- 
looking"  airborne  radar.  Although  McNamara 
.■-riid  the  required  technology  was  "within  our 
reach."  he  did  not  comment  on  tlie  over-all 
need  for  a  bomber  defense  system  or  on  the 
present  level  of  clfectiveness. 

Surface-to- Air  Missiles:  CQ's  sources  said 
$850  inillion  per  year  could  be  saved  by  phas- 
ir.c  out  "ineffective"  air  defense  missiles  and 
deferring  lieavy  hardware  development  en 
new  missiles.  Sources  said  there  was  little 
reason  to  believe  these  missiles  would  work 
any  better  in  combat  than  Soviet  missiles 
used  by  the  North  Vietnamese,  stated  in  the 
May  6  i.:.sue  of  Aviation  Week  to  have  at- 
t;uned  a  kill  ratio  of  less  than  1  percent.  Ac- 
cording to  one  military  source,  'the  North 
V'etnamese  liave  .tpparently  learned  much 
more  quickly  than  we  have  that  their  real  dc- 
f-»nse  against  ijombing  rests  on  antiaircraft 
guns."  Tlie  source  said  the  current  and  plan- 
ned antiaircraft  gun  unit,  would  be  "more 
than  enough"  for  good  air  defense. 

The  U.S.  missiles,  called  Hawk.  Nlke-Hcr- 
cules  and  Bomarc.  are  deployed  heavily 
around  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam.  Korea.  Eu- 
rope. Alaska  and  the  continental  United 
States.  Like  the  SAGE  system,  their  perform- 
ance tests  have  been  so  unsatisfactory  that 
they  have  required  constant  programs  of 
modification  and  improvement.  Comment- 
ing on  both  the  SAGE  and  the  missile  pro- 
granis.  one  source  said  "large  get-well  pro- 
grams   are    always    a   symptom   of    a    basic 

blunder." 

Administration  position 

Administration  analyses  Indicate  that  the 
"get  well"  programs  should  yield  substantial 
reliabilitv  :mprovements.  Furthermore,  it  is 
felt  that  the  guidance  technology  of  at  least 
the  newer  U.S.  micsiles  is  considerably  more 
sophisticated  and  advanced  than  that  of  the 
Soviet  missiles,  even  though  the  U.S.  mis- 
siles have  not  yet  been  demonstrated  in 
combat. 

GENERAL   PURPOSE  FORCES 

Manpower:  Sources  indicated  that  sums 
totaling  a  minimum  of  $4.2  billion  could  be 
saved  bv  paring  "fat"  from  logistical  ele- 
ments of  all  the  services.  (The  cost  savincs 
of  the  manpower  cuts  were  figured  on  the 
basis  of  an  average  annual  cost  of  510.000  per 
serviceman.  The  figure  included  the  sernce- 
man's  salary  and  allowances,  medical  care, 
pension,  food,  billeting,  training,  super- 
vision and  ether  supporting  expenses.)  For 
each  of  the  services,  CQ's  sources  recom- 
mended cuts  ranging  from  10  to  20  percent, 
but  among  most  sources,  recommendations 
tended  to  cluster  around  the  lower  figure. 
For  purposes  of  this  study,  CQ  assumed  the 
lower  cut.  » 

One  Pentagon  civilian  told  CQ  that  "any- 
one who's  ever  been  in  the  service  is  aware 
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of  the  tremendous  wattage  of  manpower — 
the  vast  number  of  si^pport  troops  who  sit 
around  with  little  or  nothing  to  do.  Beyond 
that,  there  are  tremendous  overlapping  areas 
even  In  functions  that  keep  people  busy  By 
sensible  reorganization,  massive  cuts  could 
be  made  In  the  support  area  and  we'd  have 
a  better,  more  streamllped  force." 

Army:  Of  the  total  Aiiny  strength  of  1.550.- 
000.  about  360.000  are  fn  combat  units  (di- 
visions, brigades,  artlllety  and  missile  units), 
110.000  are  transients  (inen  en  route  between 
assignments)  and  l.OSOlOOO  are  In  additional 
support  roles  beyond  t^ose  already  provided 
In  the  combat  units.  Scjurces  agreed  that  the 
Army  should  not  be  allowed  to  carry  the  large 
transient  category  but.  ^s  a  well-placed  civil- 
ian put  It.  should  have  io  "take  It  out  of  their 
hide  just  like  a  corporation  would  "  Elimina- 
tion of  the  transient  niure  plus  a  lo-perocnt 
cut  In  support  wouldT yield  a  reduction  of 
218,000  troops,  worth  estimated  s.ivlngs  of 
almost  $2.2  billion. 

Navy:  The  Navy  Uslfe  a  total  strength  of 
775.000.  Including  330.p00  assigned  to  com- 
bat units,  vessels  or  air  wings.  50.000  tr.insl- 
ents  and  395.000  In  subport.  A  reduction  of 
90.000  Including,  as  a  n^inlmum.  the  elimina- 
tion ot  the  transient  chtegory  and  a  10-per- 
cent cut  In  support,  ^ould  mean  cost  sav- 
ings of  $900  million. 

Air  Force:  Of  total  Air  Force  strength  of 
900.000.  the  breakdowji  Includes  270.000  In 
combat  air  or  missile  ^nlts.  5.000  transients 
and  625.000  In  the  support  function.  The 
minimum  cut  recommtnded  by  CQ's  sources 
would  mean  reduction*  of  67.500  and  savings 
of  $675  million. 

Marines:  Current  M^irlne  strength  Is  300.- 
000,  with  120.000  In  (Jombat  ground  or  air 
units.  25.000  translentfe  and  155.000  In  sup- 
port. The  minimum  (jut  would  amount  to 
about  40,000  and  savings  of  $400  million. 

NATO  Forces:  CQ's  sources  said  It  would 
be  desirable  to  cut  bkck  the  US.  cdlrnmit- 
ment  to  the  North  Atli.ntlc  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion (NATO) ,  but  mos  ;  of  the  soiu-ces  agreed 
that  as  long  as  the  c  wnmltment  remained, 
U.S.  forces  located  in  llurope  added  far  more 
strength  to  the  West's  posture  than  they 
would  if  brought  home  and  kept  in  reserve 
for  possible  redeploym  ;nt  One  former  high- 
ranking  Pentagon  clvl  Ian  told  CQ.  however, 
that  the  United  Stat  >s  should  press  West 
Germany  to  provide  lull  logistical  support 
for  the  U.S.  combat  forces  deployed  on  Ger- 
man soil.  The  source:  said  this  should  be 
more  desirable  to  th;  Germans  than  the 
present  arrangement  cf  German  offset  pur- 
chases of  US.  weapons  and  probably  would 
mean  an  even  greatei  balance-of-payments 
savings  for  the  United  States,  The  source 
estimated  that  such  tn  arrangement  would 
enable  the  United  Statss  to  pull  out  an  addi- 
tional 95,000  troops  {above  the  standard  10- 
percent  cut  discusse<l  above)  and  would 
amount  to  cost  savings  of  almost  $1  billion 
a  year  and  $600  milll>n  In  balance-of-pay- 
ments gains.  (CQ  did  not  include  this  Item 
In  the  value  of  over-  Ul  cuts,  however,  be- 
cause It  would  necessUate  an  agreement  with 
a  foreign  government  while  the  other  cuts 
could  be  undertaken  liy  unilateral  Pentagon 
or  Congressional  actio  i.) 

Administration  position 
The  Adminlstratlor  has  contended  that 
manpower  allotments  are  the  results  of  In- 
tensive studies  on  the  requirements  of  all 
the  forces.  Present  strength  levels.  It  con- 
tends, provide  optimum  combat  support. 

Tactical  Aircraft:  Aviation  experts  Inter- 
viewed by  CQ  said  cuts  totaling  $18  billion 
could  be  made  In  the  next  fiscal  year's  air- 
craft procurement  pograms,  primarily  by 
dropping  "elaborate  iind  impractical"  elec- 
tronics systems  and  biiying  more  austere  ver- 
sions of  the  craft. 

Air  Force:  Cuts  of  at  least  $700  million 
could  be  made  In  the  Air  Force  program, 
sources  said,  by  purchasing  simpler  versions 
of    the    $2.5    million  !F-4E,    the    $8    million 


P-lllD,  and  dropping  production  of  the  $2.6 
million  A-7D  In  favor  of  the  A-37,  which 
costs  only  $350,000  Despite  their  high  coets, 
sources  said,  the  F-4  had  failed  to  provide 
clear  superiority  over  Soviet  fighters  and  the 
P-lll  was  too  vulnerable  to  enemy  fighters 
and  antiaircraft  defenses  to  be  useful;  con- 
sequently, these  aircraft  should  be  prime 
candidates  for  further  cuts.  One  civilian  ex- 
pert said  the  A-7  was  "neither  accurate  nor 
maneuverable  enough  to  be  effective  In  Its 
assigned  role  of  close  air  support."  In  the 
Interim,  he  said,  the  highly  maneuverable, 
combat-proven  A-37  could  serve  effectively 
In  the  close  support  role  until  a  new  genera- 
tion of  attack  aircraft  more  appropriately 
tailored  to  the  mission  could  be  built. 

Shifting  from  production  of  the  A-7D  to 
the  A-37  would  save  about  $210  million  If 
the  same  number  of  aircraft  budgeted  for 
fisc4U  1969  were  bought  Sources  said  an  ad- 
dltloniU  $30  million  could  be  saved  by  drop- 
ping the  F-4E's  "long  list  of  combat-Ines- 
sential" equipment  such  as  sophisticated 
navigation  and  fire  control  systems.  Another 
$350  million  or  more  In  research  and  pro- 
curement money  could  be  saved,  they  said, 
by  dropping  the  $2-mllllon  Mark  II  electron- 
ics system  in  the  F-lUD  (thus  leaving  the 
plane  In  effect  an  F-lUA).  One  civilian  of- 
ficial said  the  sophisticated  electronics  gear 
In  each  of  the  two  latter  craft  would  be 
"highly  unreliable,  contribute  little  or  noth- 
ing to  combat  effectiveness,  and  decrease  air- 
craft performance  and  dally  utilization 
rates."  Likewise.  $110  million  could  be  saved 
by  contlnvilng  A-7A  production  rather  than 
Introducing  the  substantially  more  expensive 
A-7E,  an  aircraft  termed  by  one  civilian 
source  as  "90-percent  gold-plate." 

Several  sources  also  emphasized  that  great 
scrutiny  should  be  placed  on  the  F-lllA 
program,  which  has  encountered  extensive 
problems  In  recent  combat  tests  in  Vietnam. 
Unless  the  plane  begins  showing  "marked 
Improvement."  they  said,  the  program  should 
be  cut  back  until  a  better  aircraft  can  be 
developed. 

Navy:  By  applying  the  above  austerity 
program  to  the  even  more  complex  Navy 
F-4J  electronics  systems,  sources  said  fiscal 
1969  savings  of  $50  million  could  be  attained. 
They  applauded  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee's  recent  action  in  denying  a  S585 
million  authorization  request  for  the  con- 
troversial P-UIB  program,  but  they  said  the 
Committee  cormnltted  "the  worst  possible 
error"  in  providing  $287  million  for  accel- 
erated development  of  a  substitute  craft,  the 
VFX-l.  A  military  sotirce  termed  the  VFX  a 
"warmed-over  version"  of  the  F-111  which 
will  cost  substantially  more  and  perform  only 
slightly  better  than  the  plane  It  would  re- 
place. [For  story  on  the  VFX  and  F-lllB,  see 
Weekly  Report  p.  1007.) 

Army:  An  area  of  increasing  "fat.  "  sources 
said,  was  the  Army's  helicopter  program,  and 
particularly  the  Hueys  and  Chlnooks  that  are 
prevalent  in  Vietnam.  "There  are  so  many 
of  those  things  In  Vietnam."  one  military 
source  said,  "that  even  a  sergeant  complains 
If  he  has  to  ride  In  a  truck."  Sources  rec- 
ommended that  the  approximately  $600  mil- 
lion request  for  helicopters  In  fiscal  1969  (ex- 
cluding the  Cheyenne  helicopter  which  they 
would  drop)  should  be  scaled  back  to  attri- 
tion levels — an  approximate  buy  of  650  hell- 
copters.  Savings  would  be  an  estimated  $360 
million.  Including  $300  million  on  the  hell- 
copter  buy  and  $60  million  in  helicopter 
operating  costs. 

Several  civilian  and  military  sources  said 
the  helicopters  had  presented  a  "tremendous 
logistical  burden  in  Vietnam  In  terms  of 
fuel,  ammunition,  spares  and  manpower." 
One  Pentagon  source  said  the  limitations  of 
helicopters  had  "Influenced  us  heavily  to- 
ward short  one-  or  several-day  operations  to 
the  extent  that  the  Army  In  Vietnam  has 
largely  abandoned  the  mission  of  holding  and 
patrolling  territory." 


Sources  also  recommended  dropping  the 
new  Cheyenne  helicopter — an  advanced  craft 
based  on  a  complex  mlsslle/gun  fire  control 
system,  which  they  say  Is  now  slipping  bad- 
ly. One  former  Pentagon  official  said  the 
Cheyenne,  which  coets  $3.1  million,  was  "the 
biggest  boon-doggle  the  Army  ever  got 
dragged  Into — a  complete  waste."  In  a  close 
support  attack,  he  said.  It  would  take  the 
helicopter  a  minimum  of  16  seconds  to 
home  m  and  guide  It*  missile  to  target  In 
the  meantime,  he  said,  "you'll  be  blasted  out 
of  the  sky  by  every  weapon  from  small  arms 
to  tank  or  antlcraft  flre  This  concept  might 
work  If  you  were  up  against  a  single  tank 
In  the  desert.  But  If  you're  In  the  midst  of 
a  Soviet  division,  there's  Just  too  much 
around  that  they  can  throw  back  at  you." 
Dropping  the  Cheyenne  program  would  mean 
fiscal  1969  savings  of  about  $150  million  in 
costs  of  procurement  and  continuing  R 
and  D. 

Administration  position 
Aircraft  Electronics  Gear.  A  military 
spokesman  told  CQ  that  In  every  case,  the 
aircraft  under  discussion  were  equipped  with 
gear  "necessary*  for  them  to  meet  their  as- 
signed combat  roles.  Sure,  you  might  gain 
a  maneuverability  advantage  by  removing 
gear  from  a  plane.  But  you  also  pay  a  pen- 
alty. And  In  these  cases,  the  penalty  would 
far  offset  the  gains." 

Helicopters:  The  Administration  has  main- 
tained that  more  helicopters  are  necessary 
to  increase  U.S.  mobility  in  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. In  the  months  ahead,  it  is  estimated 
that  helicopter  sorties  in  the  war  will  double 
to  the  level  of  almost  1  million  a  month. 

With  regard  to  the  new  Cheyenne  hell- 
copter,  studies  have  shown  that  the  pre- 
dicted accuracy  of  the  craft's  gun  and  n.issile 
guidance  systems  add  so  much  to  combat 
effectiveness  that  they  more  than  compen- 
sate for  the  cost  and  logistics  burdens. 
Despite  the  slips,  the  Administration  argues 
that  over-all  program  risk  is  so  low  that  the 
recent  production  go-ahead  Is  justified. 

.\ntisubmarlne  Forces:  Another  area  where 
a  consensus  of  CQ's  sources  would  make  sub- 
stantial cuts  is  In  the  Navy's  antisubmarine 
warfare  (ASW)  force.  Sources  said  they 
would  eliminate  the  entire  fleet  of  eight  ASW 
aircraft  carriers  whose  planes  have  never 
been  effective  in  locating  or  destroying? 
modern  submarines  in  simulated  combat  ex- 
ercises. The  sources  would  leave  the  Job  to 
existing  attack  submarines,  destroyers  and 
high-endurance  land-based  patrol  aircraft. 
These  forces,  one  military  source  said, 
"should  be  more  than  enough  to  carry  the 
full  load." 

MothbalUng  the  entire  ASW  carrier  force, 
sources  said,  would  mean  savings  of  at  least 
$400  million,  including  $160  million  in  carrier 
operating  costs.  $110  million  on  the  32  other 
ships  associated  with  the  ASW  carrier  fleet. 
$100  million  In  operating  expenses  of  the 
ASW  aircraft  and  a  large  classified  allotment 
for  development  of  a  new  ASW  plane  of  uni 
precedented  complexity  and  sophistication — 
the  VSX.  ( Eventual  costs  of  the  VSX  program 
have  been  estimated  at  $2.5  billion.) 
Administration  position 
McNamara  in  his  defense  posture  state- 
ment conceded  that  the  present  ASW  carrier 
force  was  a  "relatively  high-cost  system  In 
relationship  to  Its  effectiveness."  McNamara 
added,  however,  that  Intensive  studies  had 
determined  that  "the  advantages  and  flexi- 
bility inherent  in  such  a  force  would  margin- 
ally warrant  Its  continuation  in  the  1970s — 
provided  that  Its  effectiveness  could  be  great- 
ly improved."  To  make  these  Improvements 
McNamara  said,  would  entail  "a  very  ex- 
pensive undertaking" — the  development  of 
"a  new  and  much  more  capable  aircraft,"  the 
VSX. 

Attack  Carrier  Forces:  Another  large  sum 
of  money  could  be  saved.  CQ's  sources  said, 
by  changing  the  concept  of  deployment  of 
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attack  carrier  forces.  Sources  said  that  by 
counting  on  carriers  only  for  quick  reaction 
and  an  Initial  power  surge,  then  substituting 
land-based  aircraft  for  the  long  haul.  It 
would  be  possible  to  mothball  three  of  the 
15  carriers  currently  In  use  and  still  meet  all 
the  nation's  worldwide  commitments.  Tlie 
sources  added  that  cutting  the  force  down 
to  12  carriers  also  would  mean  that  construc- 
tion could  be  deferred  on  three  expensive 
nuclear-pKJwered  carriers  programmed  for 
construction  over  the  next  six  years  (es- 
timated total  cost:  $2  bllHon)  and  that  two 
air  wings  of  the  oldest  aircraft  could  be 
phased  out  Savings  wo\ild  amotuit  to  $360 
million  for  the  1969  fiscal  year.  Including 
$120  million  in  carrier  operating  costs.  $130 
million  in  costs  of  operating  escort  ships. 
$27  million  In  air  wing  operating  costs,  and 
about  $85  million  In  fiscal  1969  advance 
funding  toward  the  first  of  the  throe  :iddl- 
tlonal  nuclear  carriers  (plus  an  unexpended 
$50  million  for  this  purpose  from  fiscal  1968) . 

CQ's  sources  said  one  illustration  of  "Irra- 
tionality" in  carrier  deployment  was  the 
current  stationing  of  three  carriers  in  the 
waters  off  North  Vietnam.  One  Pentagon 
source  said  that  "no  other  aircraft  deploy- 
ment could  be  more  expensive,  because  we 
have  to  keep  two  carriers  In  support  for  every 
one  on  line — a  total  of  nine  attack  carriers 
tied  up  In  the  war.  We  could  phase  out  six  of 
those  carriers  by  pulling  only  two  out  of 
Vietnam,  leaving  one  there  for  the  pvirpose 
of  keeping  Naval  Air  current  in  combat  ex- 
perience. Then,  at  far  less  cost,  we  could 
achieve  the  same  aircraft  streng^th  by  rede- 
ploying l.inrt-based  aircraft  from  areas 
throughout  the  Pacific." 

Since  the  role  of  the  carrier  is  to  .support 
rapid  force  buildups  rather  than  sustained 
operations,  another  source  told  CQ.  proper 
utilization  would  mean  ""Instant  availability" 
of  the  entire  carrier  force.  "If  you  keep  your 
carriers  ready  for  quick  reaction  rather  than 
long  deployments."  he  explained,  "you  can 
put  almost  all  of  them  In  action  because 
there's  no  requirement  for  support."  Noting 
that  chances  were  ""remote"  that  the  United 
States  might  Invade  Russia  or  China,  the 
source  said  it  was  "Impossible  to  dream  up 
enough  other  contingencies  to  Justify  reten- 
tion of  all  15  carriers." 

Administration  position 

The  Administration  has  not  evolved  any 
specific  Justification  for  carrier  employment 
concepts  or  Naval  .Air  force  levels.  The  last 
change  In  ptosltlon  was  In  1962,  when  the  15 
wings  attached  to  the  15  carriers  were  re- 
duced to  12.  since  three  carriers  were  nor- 
mally In  overhaul  at  any  one  time. 

Amphibious  Forces:  Because  of  the  lack 
of  real  or  potential  Island  powers,  officials 
interviewed  by  CQ  tliink  substantial  cuts 
should  be  made  in  the  number  of  .amphibi- 
ous assault  vessels.  One  oflBclal  said  "the 
Soviets  are  no  amphibious  power  to  speak 
of  and  neither  are  the  Chinese.  Who  else 
could  you  be  fighting  that  would  necessi- 
tate a  World  War  Il-type  landing  operation? 
Although  it  is  clear  that  our  concept  of  em- 
ploying the  Marines  has  changed  radically. 
we  still  maintain  a  huge  amphibious  fleet." 

Of  a  total  amphibiotia  force  of  142  ships. 
CQ's  sources  recommended  mothballlng  50 
of  the  most  obsolete,  without  making  any 
change  in  the  comi>osltlon  of  Marine  combat 
forces.  Savings  would  be  worth  about  $100 
million.  In  addition,  they  were  agreed  on 
dropping  $216  million  in  the  fiscal  1969 
budget  for  a  new  type  of  assault  ship — the 
LHA. 

In  a  related  matter,  sources  said  they  also 
would  drop  a  new  procurement  request  for 
fast  deployment  logistic  ships  (PDLs) — a 
mammoth  military  warehouse  designed  for 
deployment  off  jKJtentlal  trouble  spots  for 
possible  fast  deployment  of  heavy  combat 
eqtilpment.  (Unlike  the  LHA,  the  FDL  was 
not  an  assault  vessel  but  a  type  of  cargo 
ship.  It  was  designed  to  support  Army  forces, 


whereas  the  LHA  was  for  the  Marines.)  Fiscal 
1969  savings  from  eUmlnatlng  the  FDLs 
would  be  $184  million. 

Sources  said  the  cuts  en\isloned  in  am- 
phibious force  strength  would  leave  the  ca- 
pability of  simultaneously  assaulting  with 
one  division  team  In  the  Pacific  and  one  bri- 
gade in  the  Atlantic.  The  lower  level  of 
strength,  one  source  said,  would  be  sufficient 
to  stage  "a  strong  show  of  landing  assault 
force  in  any  Island  crisis  or  even  a  good- 
sized  war." 

Administration  position 

As  in  the  case  of  carrier  force  levels,  there 
appears  to  be  no  specific  set  of  situations 
which  form  a  basis  for  assault  transport  re- 
quirements. There  has  only  been  a  general 
Increase  in  assault  shipping  to  improve  the 
mobility  of  the  Marines. 

MOL;  A  final  area  tlecmed  ripe  for  cuts  is 
the  Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory  project 
(MOL)— the  Air  Force's  probe  into  the  mili- 
tary uses  of  space.  One  Defense  Department 

official  said  the  Air  Force  at  this  stage  'has 
no  more  Idea  what  they'll  rio  with  men  float- 
ing around  In  space  than  NASA  (the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion) does  with  its  Apollo  Applications  pro- 
gram. Tills  is  one  activity  that  can  wait" 
Postponing  MOL  would  mean  fiscal  1969  sav- 
ings of  $600  million. 

ADMINISTRATIOK  rO.'^ITION 

Tlie  Administration  maintains  that  possi- 
bilities still  are  strong  that  spi.cc  may  be 
put  to  military  advantage.  McN'ama'-a  in  his 
defense  posture  statement  said  he  had  in- 
sisted that  space  projects  undertaken  by  the 
Defense  Department  "must  hold  the  distinct 
promise  of  enhancing  our  mlUtary  power  and 
effectiveness"  and  that  they  "mesh  in  all 
vital  areas"  with  those  undertaken  by  NASA. 

OI-'TLOOK 

Sources  emphasized  that  the  areas  probed 
by  CQ  were  only  the  "most  glaring  examples" 
of  Defense  Department  "fat."  According  to 
one  Pentagon  source,  "A  really  detailed  probe 
by  the  Congressional  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees would  reveal  millions  if  not  billions 
In  other  possible  savings." 

Because  of  political  realities,  however,  most 
of  CQs  Capitol  Hill  sources  thought  the  de- 
fense budget  cutters  faced  a  stiff  uphill  fight. 
This  theme  was  sounded  by  Republican  Pres- 
idential candidate  Richard  M.  Nixon  June  23 
when  he  warned  it  would  be  "Irresponsible 
and  potentially  dangerous"  for  the  Adminis- 
tration to  consider  any  defense  budget  cuts. 

Congress  hesltance  to  qu-'stion  major  Pen- 
tagon programs  was  seen  June  24  when  the 
Senate  voted  to  proceed  with  full  funding  of 
the  ABM.  In  doing  so  it  went  against  the 
advice  of  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  (D 
Mont.),  among  others.  Mansfield  told  his  col- 
leagues l>efore  the  vote,  "I  think  It  is  up  to 
this  Institution  (Congress)  to  fulfill  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  check,  to  recheck.  and  not 
be  taken  In  by  what  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ...  say  they 
must  have,  because  we  never  can  satisfy 
them." 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  note 
that  on  yesterday  the  President  suggested 
that  this  Congress  still  had  much  im- 
finished  business  to  attend  to.  and  then 
implied  that  he  might  be  obliged  to  call 
us  back  into  session  after  the  nominating 
conventions  if  we  had  not  finished  action 
on— in  his  words — "the  many  programs 
vitally  needed  by  our  people." 

I  checked  the  morning's  paper  for  de- 
tails on  what  programs  he  had  in  mind, 
and  found  listed  such  items  as  liigher 
education,  poverty  appropriations,  gun 
controls,  housing,  health  manpower, 
redwoods,  scenic  rivers  and  trails,  pipe- 
line safety,  wholesome  poultr>',  hazardous 
radiation,  occupational  health,  mutual 


fund  reform  and,  as  a  sort  of  catchall, 
many  other  bills  now  before  Congress. 

Well,  undoubtedly,  all  or  most  of  these 
are  important  items  and  one  could  agree, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is  some  urgency 
about  severaLpf  them. 

However,  it  comes  as  a  certain  dis- 
appointment to  me— and  perhaps  to  the 
American  people — to  notice  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  glarinR  omission  from  that 
Presidential  list  of  priorities  for  congres- 
sional consideration. 

For  there  is  no  mention  on  that  list  of 
what — despite  all  the  mail  all  of  us  have 
been  receiving  on  the  i.<;sue  of  gun  con- 
trols—must still  remain  the  No.  1  issue  on 
the  minds  of  the  American  people,  today. 
And  that  is  the  issue  of  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  raise  this  issue  thio  afternoon 
out  of  any  desire  to  rock  the  boat  in.so- 
far  as  the  ongoing  Paris  peace  talks  are 
concerned.  None  of  us  would  want  to  do 
that.  But  I  do  not  see  why  the  mere  fact 
that  such  peace  talks  have  commenced 
should,  in  any  way,  lead  us  to  feel  that 
somehow  a  moratorium  had  been  im- 
posed on  us  with  respect  to  further  dis- 
cussions of  the  policy  that  led  us  into 
such  deep  waters  in  Vietnam,  where  some 
of  the  worst  fiRhtinp:  in  that  tragic  con- 
flict has  recently  been  taking  place,  nor 
with  respect  to  consideration  of  where  we 
may  l>e  required  to  go  from  here  should— 
as  is  always  a  ixj.ssibility — those  peace 
talks  break  down. 

I  supiwse  all  of  us.  like  most  of  the 
American  people  have  tended  to  be 
somewhat  lulled  by  the  ver>'  fact  of  the 
Paris  discussions,  and  a  concurrently 
growing  sen.se  of  urgency  about  certain 
of  our  more  difficult  domestic  problems, 
into  a  certain  sense  of  resienatlon  con- 
cerning this  -var.  And.  if  we  have,  this 
is  surely  understandable. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that 
this  would  be  a  very  dangerous  attitude 
for  us  to  take  at  the  moment. 

It  would  be  an  attitude  reminiscent 
of  that  which  pertained  here  in  these 
halls  during  that  i>ei-iod.  from  1965 
throuKh  1966,  when  "while  Congress 
slept"  the  President  undertook,  with  his 
advisers,  to  escalate  this  conflict  through 
what  I  have  come  to  view  as  a  most  un- 
wise policy  of  militarj'  gradualism  and 
Americanization  of  the  war  effort  to  its 
present  proportions,  tying  our  "first 
team "  dow-n  in  a  seemingly  unending 
war  against  the  Communist  "fourth 
team" — or  something  like  that — in  their 
kind  of  fighting,  on  their  kind  of  ter- 
rain, in  a  place  where  we  can  do  no 
real  hai-m  to  what  might  be  considered 
the  "main  force"  of  intcrnatioiial  com- 
munism, insofar  as  that  philosophy  may 
yet  pose  a  threat  to  our  own  national 
security. 

I  noticed  a  cartoon  the  other  day — 
as  reprinted  from  the  Minneapolis  Tri- 
bune— depicting  a  small  "Uncle  Sam" 
type  of  figure  labeled  "U.S.A."  standing 
alone  and  forlorn  at  the  bottom  of  a 
very  deep,  straight-walled  shaft,  the 
sides  of  which  were  marked  "Asia."  and 
with  the  caption  reading:  "There's  No 
Reason  for  It — It's  Just  Policy." 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  cartoon  message 
struck  home  to  me.  It  ought  to  strike 
home  to  all  of  us  here  this  afternoon,  as 
we  consider  this  measure  to  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  some  $21.6  biUlon 
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In  new  and,  I  am  surie,  necessary  funds 
to  replace  certain  military  Items  lost  or 
worn  out  In  Vietnam,  as  well  as  to  con- 
duct continuing  research  and  develop- 
ment and  testing  Into  and  of  new  and 
better  weapons  of  wtrfare,  and  to  es- 
tablish the  personnel  strengths  of  our 
Reserve  Armed  ForceB. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  t  have  just  said  I 
accept  the  fact  that  this  bill's  passage  is 
necessary,  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  find  ourselves,  and  I  presume 
that,  in  the  end,  I  sh^ll  vote  for  it.  but  I 
cannot  do  so  without  protesting  the  fact 
that,  once  again,  we  have  here  been  pre- 
sented with  an  after-the-fact  measure, 
validating  to  an  extent  more  than  I 
would  wish  to  a  policy  which,  as  I  have 
already  Indicated,  I  huve  come  to  believe 
Is  unwise.  ' 

I  have  carefully  r*ad  the  committee 
report. 

I  have  noted  the  tiajorlty  statement 
that  with  respect  to  the  antl-balUstlc- 
missile  system,  concerning  which  I  per- 
sonally liave  very  gr4ve  reservations: 

There  will  be,  we  can  assure,  no  abandon- 
ment of  principle  for  the  sake  of  a  policy  of 
compromise,  for  compflomlse  In  todays  world 
la  little  more  than  an  tivoldance  of,  or  blind- 
ness to,  the  realities  of;  power. 

Strong  words,  Mr.  Chairman — I  have 
also  read  that  subsequent  paragraph  In 
the  report  where  the  majority  also 
states: 

But  we  can  never  surrender  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  mere  hope.  Wa  must  live  In  an  alti- 
tude of  unreserved  realism.  (For)  at  this 
Juncture  In  world  affairs  there  Is  no  real 
answer  but  strength-t-lest  faith  move  but 
mustard  seeds. 

Again  strong  woids,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and — If  I  were  more  convinced  than  I 
am  that  ihe  policy  we  have  been  and 
are  apparently  still  following  was  the 
right  policy — they  would  be  for  me  com- 
Ijelling  words. 

However.  I  have  also  read  Mr.  Lec- 
CETT's  separate  viewB — In  the  presenta- 
tion of  which  he  must  feel  rather  lone- 
ly— and  I  would  like  to  compliment  him 
on  what  he  has  said,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  said  It.  I  do  not  feel  I 
have  the  technical  oompetence  to  make 
the  same  flatout  statement  concerning 
the  wisdom  of  deferring  all  but  $100  mil- 
lion of  the  funds  in  the  bill  for  the  ABM 
system,  which  $100  million  would  still  be 
available  for  R.D.T.  &  E.  work  on  the 
same,  but  I  am  inclined  to  support  him 
in  this  respect,  though  he  may  be  cutting 
a  bit  too  deep,  for  I  feel  that,  here  again. 
Is  another  "policy"  decision  that  involves 
tremendous  ramifications  for  our  fu- 
ture— and  the  future  of  the  world— but 
that  has  not  yet  been  adequately  and 
fully  considered  artd  debated  by  this 
body. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  am  also  im- 
pressed by  Mr.  Lecgett's  statement  that 
he — as  have  I  so  far  as  I  could — "have 
steadily  resisted  Escalation'  of  our 
Southeast  Asia  policy,  having  in  mind 
that  our  $850  billion  economy  should  be 
able  to  resolve  its  i>roblems  with  North 
Vietmun's  $1  billion  economy  on  some- 
thing less  than  this  high  rate  of  indefi- 
nite expenditure  or  nuclear  war  as  the 
other  alternative." 


So.  where  are  we?  Apparently  rushing 
toward  a  day  uncertain  as  yet  for  final 
adjournment,  with  a  President  resisting 
that  mood  on  the  part  of  our  leadership 
at  least  imtU  we  have  given  some  further 
consideration  to  such  matters  as  scenic 
rivers  and  trails  and  domestic  occupa- 
tional hazards  while,  each  week,  more 
and  more  American  boys  are  making  the 
supreme  sacrifice  for  a"  "policy"  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  would,  tliereforc,  like  to  say  to  the 
President  that  I  would  be  more  than 
plca.sed  to  have  him  keep  us  here  on  the 
job  between  and  after  the  nominating 
conventions  if — and  this  is  something  I 
deeply  l)elieve  we  owe  the  American  peo- 
ple— he  would  expand  his  agenda  of 
"other  "  matters  before  Congress  so  as  to 
pemiit,  .say,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  this  House  to  take  up  and 
consider  the  Findley  resolution,  of  which 
I  am  a  cosponsor — my  bill  bearing  num- 
ber House  Concurrent  Resolution  509 — 
which  would  permit  a  full-scale  consid- 
eration and  discussion  of  our  so-called 
policy  in  Southeast  Asia,  with  an  eye 
toward  such  further  congressional  ac- 
tion concerning  it  as  may  thereafter  be 
deemed  appropriate. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  my 
intention  today  to  offer  the  following 
amendment: 

NTW    SECTION    408 

Insofar  as  It  Is  practicable,  defense  pro- 
curement contracts  shall  not  be  entered  Into 
under  circumstances  where  the  production 
win  increase  the  Federal  Government  obliga- 
tion or  expenditure  under  Public  Laws  874 
and  815.  The  ev.iluatlon  of  a  bid  shall  In- 
clude the  C06t  to  the  Government  In  pro- 
viding Federal  aid  to  Impacted  areas. 

However,  under  the  psuliamentary  sit- 
uation which  resulted,  there  was  neither 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  or  seriously 
consider  this  kind  of  effort.  Therefore.  I 
am  submitting  this  suggestion  for  the 
Record  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  con- 
sidered in  next  year's  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
an  attempt  to  insure  that  the  Federal 
Government,  in  its  procurement  con- 
tracts, obtains  its  goods  and  services  at 
the  very  minimum  cost  possible.  This 
amendment  Is  an  attempt  to  save  the 
Government  and  the  taxpayer  money. 

Under  the  aid  to  federally  impacted 
areas  laws.  Public  Laws  874  and  815, 
passed  in  1950.  school  districts  are  eligi- 
ble for  Federal  payments  and  assistance 
for  several  reasons.  One  of  these  reasons 
is  a  "sudden  and  substantial  increase  in 
school  attendance  as  a  direct  result  of 
activities  of  the  United  States  caiTled  on 
either  directly  or  thi-ough  a  contractor." 
As  the  program  oE>erates,  a  school  dis- 
trict is  eligible  if  3  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren in  average  daily  attendance  in  the 
school  are  there  because  of  some  activity 
of  tlie  Federal  Goverrmient.  In  addition, 
once  an  area  is  eligible  for  assistance,  it 
may  receive  increased  assistance  as  the 
number  of  children  In  attendance  be- 
cause of  the  Federal  Goverrunent's  ac- 
tivities increases. 

This  means  that  every  time  the  Fed- 
eral Government  lets  a  major  defense 
procurement  contract,  it  raises  the  possi- 
bility of  making  a  school  district  eligible 
for  Federal  education  assistance  or,  if 


the  district  is  already  eligible,  of  increas- 
ing the  level  of  payments  to  that  district. 
The  operation  of  Public  Laws  874  and 
815  is  a  hidden  cost  in  the  purchase  of 
over  $20  billion  in  defense  items.  That 
cost  should  be  brought  into  the  open  and 
made  a  cost  consideration.  Tlius  in  the 
evaluation  of  two  clovse  bids,  the  contract 
could  be  awarded  to  the  contractor  whose 
location  adds  the  least  to  the  cost  o.'  the 
Ofllce  of  Education's  budget. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  would 
provide  that  "insofar  as  it  is  practicable," 
contracts  would  not  be  awarded  if  it  is 
awarded  to  any  area  which  will  receive 
increased  assistance  payments  as  a  result 
of  the  award. 

I  think  that  few  of  us  realize  what  an 
expensive  program  the  aid  for  federally 
Impacted  areas  is.  The  Public  Law  874 
program  began  in  1951  with  a  budget  of 
$29.6  million.  It  is  now  running  around 
$400  million  a  year.  The  program  seems 
to  know  no  bounds.  In  1966  there  were 
4,100  school  districts  receiving  payments. 
In  1969.  it  is  estimated  that  4.500  school 
districts  will  receive  payments.  Between 
1966  and  1969.  it  is  estimated  that  the 
number  of  children  assisted  will  increase 
by  over  500,000. 

I  believe  that  Congress  should  do  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  hold  down  this 
overhead,  extra  expense  in  defense 
procurement. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps 
the  most  popular  phrase  in  American  po- 
litical life  today  is:  'We  must  reexamine 
our  national  priorities."  It  is  usually  used 
by  someone  who  wants  more  money  for 
something  dear  to  his  heart.  Usually, 
again,  he  does  not  know  exactly  where 
to  get  it,  but  refers  vaguely  to  the  cost 
of  the  war.  This  vagueness  is  a  necessary 
result  of  the  system  of  military  procure- 
ment under  which  the  average  Ameri- 
can—and perhaps  the  average  Congress- 
man— has  no  Idea  of  how  much  a  plane 
or  a  missile  or  a  tank  or  a  ship  costs.  Tlie 
responsible  committees  are  told,  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  but  the  information  is 
called  classified,  and  it  does  not  appear 
in  the  report.  Tills  year,  for  example,  you 
can  read  in  the  report  on  page  5  fulsome 
praise  of  the  new  Secretary — "ambience 
of  cooperation  that  foretells  what  the 
Committee  on  Anned  Services  has  al- 
ways sought:  a  truly  synergistic  alliance 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  fabu- 
lous"— but  you  cannot  find  out  how  much 
a  plane  costs,  or  even  that  the  bill  is 
$295,226,000  larger  than  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  Senate. 

If  you  are  diligent  enough  to  read  the 
hearings  you  will  find  that  the  1969  pro- 
gram calls  for — deleted — of  certain  heli- 
copters at  a  cost  of — deleted — each,  or  a 
total  cost  of — deleted — and  you  do  not 
know  whether  they  are  a  bargain  or  a 
disaster,  so  to  support  our  boys  in  Viet- 
nam, and  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  you  vote 
for  them  and  so  do  I. 

I  intend  to  offer  on  the  floor  an  amend- 
ment to  cut  $137,900,000  from  the  bill  for 
one  procurement  which  is  a  disaster,  and 
the  particular  procurement  is  the  Army's 
Cheyenne  helicopter.  At  the  risk  of  dis- 
closing some  highly  confidential  infor- 
mation, here  are  facts  and  figures  to 
enable  you  to  use  your  own  judgment  on 
priorities. 
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In  the  bin  there  is  $137.9  million  for 
Initial  procurement  of  this  helicopter. 
What  this  buys  is  just  15  hellcoptere  and 
some  long  leadtime  items  on  additional 
helicopters. 

Now  this  is  a  staggering  figure  for  a 
helicopter,  but  it  is  worse  than  that.  This 
is  what  the  Army  now  estimates  this 
future  procurement  will  cost  How  have 
their  past  estimates  worked  out? 

We  have  already  procured,  or  author- 
ized the  procurement  of.  10  prototypes 
with  R.  &  D.  funds.  In  1966  the  Army 
estimated  total  R.  &  D.  cost  of  $126  mil- 
lion. Up  until  last  year  the  Army  had 
received  $70.8  million  for  developing 
these  10  research  helicopters.  Last  year 
they  asked  for  an  additional  $48  million 
and  told  us  the  research  and  develop- 
ment could  be  completed  for  $22. 3  mil- 
lion after  that — a  total  of  $141.1  million 
for  the  10. 

We  gave  them  the  $48  million,  and 
they  came  back  for  $12  million  more  on  a 
reprograming.  We  gave  it  to  them. 

This  year  they  have  asked  for  more 
research  and  development  funds  on  this 
same  helicopter — not  the  balance  of 
$10.3  million  but  S25.4  million.  We  gave 
it  to  them.  Does  this  complete  the 
R.  &  D.?  Mercy,  no.  Tliey  now  say  that 
after  this  year's  money  they  will  still 
need  an  additional  $33  million  ju.st  to 
complete  the  research  and  development. 
They  have  already  been  fiven  S15  mil- 
lion more  than  they  said  they  would  need 
in  total  a  year  ago,  and  they  now  say 
they  are  further  behind  than  a  year  ago. 
This  year's  guess  is  $186.5  million  to 
complete  the  research  and  development — 
$18.6  million  i^er  bird — an  increase  of 
$4.5  million  each  in  1  year. 

Why?  No  one  knows,  but  there  is  an- 
other fascinating  aspect  to  this  sad 
story.  A  new  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  Research  and  Development 
took  office  on  October  14,  1963.  He  had 
been  a  vice  president  of  Lockheed.  He 
was  a  consistent  supporter  of  this  pro- 
gram, then  called  AAFSS — advanced 
aerial  fire  support  system.  In  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1964  he  participated  in 
formulating  the  proposal  which  went  out 
to  industry  and  approved  that  proposal 
before  it  was  submitted  to  industry. 
Twelve  competitors,  including  Lockheed, 
responded.  In  the  fall  of  1964  he  received 
briefings  from  certain  competitors. 

An  evaluation  proup  of  305  experts 
from  the  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  and 
NASA  met  at  Fort  Eustis,  Va.,  from  No- 
vember 23,  1964,  to  Januarj'  19,  1965.  to 
evaluate  the  12  proposals.  They  rated 
Vertol  first.  Bell  second,  Lockheed  third, 
and  Sikorsky  fourth. 

On  January  29. 1965,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  for  Research  and  De- 
velopment executed  a  paper  asking  the 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering to  allow  the  Army  to  proceed  with 
the  project  definition  phase.  He  said: 

It  Is  anticipated  that  three  contractors  will 
compete  and  that  .  .  .  the  Flve-Year  Force 
Structure  and  Financial  Plan  for  the  AAFSS. 
to  include  avionics,  currently  reflects  $81.6 
million  FY  1966  through  FY  1970. 

Fi-om  February  1  to  4, 1965,  the  evalua- 
tion group  presented  their  findings  to  a 
source  selection  group  of  penerals.  The 
generals  changed  the  weights  given  to 


different  elements  of  the  proposal  and 
came  out  with  Lockheed  first,  Vertol  sec- 
ond, Sikorsky  third,  and  Bell  fourth.  The 
Board  recommended  that  Lockheed  and 
Sikorsky  be  given  contracts  in  the  pro- 
gram definition  phase. 

On  February  10,  1965,  the  A.ssistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Research  and 
DeveloiDment  was  advised  that  the  Army 
could  proceed  with  the  project  definition 
phase. 

On  March  12,  1965.  program  definition 
contracts  were  awarded  to  Lockheed  and 
Sikor.sky. 

Tlie  final  evaluation  v.-as  done  from 
October  4  to  9  by  a  source  .selection  ad- 
visoi-y  council  which  rated  the  Sikor.sky 
proposal  better  technically  and  for  op- 
erational suitability  but  rated  Lockheed's 
management  sufficiently  better  to  award 
the  contract  to  them. 

The  council  said  Lockheed  could  pro- 
duce the  10  prototypes  for  $77,511,491. 
Lockheed  said  less.  This  figure  is  now 
$186  million. 

The  council  said  Lockheed  could  pro- 
duce the  production  model  for  $992,364 
each.  Lockheed  said  less.  Production  has 
not  yet  started,  but  this  cost  is  already 
$1.5  million  over  the  full  life  of  the  con- 
tract, hopefully,  and  $5.8  million  each 
in  this  year's  initial  procurement 

The  $81.5  million  force  structure  figure 
will  be  closer  to  half  a  billion. 

On  November  3,  1965,  Lockheed  was 
announced  as  the  wimier  of  the  compe- 
tition. 

On  March  23.  1966,  the  R.  &  D.  con- 
tract was  awarded  to  Lockheed. 

On  June  24,  1966,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  for  Research  and  De- 
velopment resigned.  He  went  back  to 
Lockheed. 

My  amendment  would  fully  fund  the 
remaining  research  and  development.  It 
would  delay  procurement  until  the  re- 
search and  development  was  done  and 
we  had  more  realistic  figures  as  to  cost. 
In  my  scheme  of  prioi-ities  this  makes 
sense. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  since 
U.S.S.  Enterprise,  the  largest  attack  air- 
craft carrier  ever  built  with  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion, was  commissioned  in  1961  the 
Nav>'  has  made  modest  progress  in  con- 
struction of  other  nuclear-ix)wered  sur- 
face ships.  In  addition  to  U.S.S.  Enter- 
prise, surface  ships  in  the  fleet  today 
equipped  with  nuclear  propulsion  are  the 
guided  missile  cruiser  U.S.S.  Long  Beach 
and  guided  missile  frigates  U.S.S.  Bain- 
bridge  and  U.S.  Truxtun. 

It  is  planned  that  all  future  aircraft 
carriers  will  be  equipped  with  nuclear 
propulsion.  The  second  nuclear  carrier 
U.S.S.  Chester  W.  Nimitz  is  currently 
under  construction.  Two  additional  nu- 
clear-ixjwered  guided  mi.ssile  frigates, 
DLGN  36  and  DLGN  37,  have  been  ap- 
proved, authorized,  and  soon  will  be 
under  contract. 

The  President's  budget  request  to  the 
Congress  for  fiscal  year  1969  included 
funds  to  purchase  long-lead-time  items 
leading  to  construction  of  a  third  nu- 
clear-powered carrier  and  two  more 
nuclear-powered  guided  missile  frigates, 
which  are  part  of  a  five-ship  program  to 
provide  escorts  for  two  all-nuclear  task 
groups. 


Tliere  is  no  question  that  operational 
experience  with  the  active  fleet  nuclear- 
powered  ships  has  clearly  demonstrated 
their  increased  offensive  and  defensive 
military  capability  over  conventionally 
powered  ships.  The  application  of  nu- 
clear propulsion  in  surface  ships  must  be 
pur.sued.  The  question  is  how  many  nu- 
clear-powered ships  should  we  build  to 
provide  the  proper  mix  of  nuclear-pow- 
ered and  conventionally  i>owered  ships. 
Nuclear-powered  ships  cost  more  to 
build  than  conventionally  powered  ships. 
The  initial  investment  is  not  the  full  in- 
dication of  true  cost  as  the  operating 
costs  over  the  ship's  service  life  must 
al.so  be  considered.  Here  again  life-cycle 
costs  of  nuclear  .ships  exceed  convention- 
ally )>owered  ships.  Therefore  in  our  new 
construction  program  we  must  be  .selec- 
tive in  resolving  the  choice  of  a  finite 
number  of  conventionally  powered  .ships 
or  a  smaller  number  of  nuclear-powered 
ships  for  the  same  total  cost. 

Apart  from  the  cost  there  are  other 
factors  that  tend  to  limit  the  number 
of  nuclear-powered  .ships.  The  rate  at 
which  the  Navy  would  be  able  to  train 
officers  and  men  to  operate  and  maintain 
a  substantial  increase  in  nuclear  iK)wer- 
plants  would  be  limited.  Retention  of 
such  highly  skilled  technicians  con- 
tinues to  l)e  a  problem.  The  industrial 
base  for  makintr  nuclear  propulsion 
equipment  is  limited.  While  the  indus- 
trial ba.se  can  be  expanded  it  will  take 
time  and  tend  to  increase  costs. 

The  Navy  believes  it  should  vo  for- 
ward with  a  program  to  construct  both 
nuclear-powered  and  conventionally 
powered  ships.  It  is  clear  that  some  ships 
should  not  be  nuclear  ix)wered  because 
of  additional  costs  not  offset  by  opera- 
tional advantapes  and  it  is  equally  clear 
that  some  ships  should  be  nuclear- 
powered. 

Although  we  are  increasinuly  con- 
scious of  the  advantages  and  need  for 
nuclear-powered  ships,  it  is  not  neces- 
.sary  or  desirable  to  nuclearize  the  Navy 
overnight.  We  should  pursue  the  use  of 
nuclear  propulsion  at  a  moderate  rate. 
The  payoff  in  a  Navy  proi>erly  balanced 
with  nuclear  power  is  hiah  and  can  be 
achieved  by  your  authorization  of  the 
fiscal  year  1969  program. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Navy  program 
deserving  special  attention  Is  the  short- 
range  attack  missile — SRAM. 

As  all  of  you  well  know,  our  committee 
has  continually  advocated  and  at  times, 
insisted  that  our  strategic  offensive  forces 
be  composed  of  a  mix  of  missiles  and 
manned  aircraft.  To  provide  the.se  air- 
craft with  the  greate.st  possible  capabil- 
ity, development  is  well  underway  on  the 
short-range  attack  missile — SRAM.  The 
SRAM  is  a  supersonic  strategic  missile 
with  a  nuclear  warhead  that  is  designed 
to  be  carried  by  the  FB-111  and  late- 
model  B-52  aircraft.  Equipped  with  the 
SRAM,  these  aircraft  can  stand  off  from 
their  targets  while  the  missiles  pene- 
trate enemy  defenses. 

Our  recently  completed  hearings  have 
reaffirmed  the  position  that  the  SRAM 
will  be  a  vital  addition  to  our  strategic 
inventory  in  the  face  of  increasing  so- 
phistication of  defen.sive  systems.  With 
development  still  not  underway  on  an 
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advanced  bomber,  the  availability  of 
SRAM  takes  on  even  greater  significance 
as  a  contributor  to  our  nuclear  supe- 
riority. I  am  pleased  to  report  that  all  of 
the  various  components  of  the  SRAM 
weapon  system  are  currently  undergoing 
laboratory  tests  prior  to  flight  testing 
for  both  the  B-52  and  FB-IU  scheduled 
to  begin  in  early  fiscal  year  1969.  In  con- 
junction with  the  flight  test  program, 
the  necessary  enviuonmental  qualifica- 
tion tests  will  be  conducted  to  Insure 
that  a  smooth  working  operational  sys- 
tem is  available  for  service  when  nedeed. 

It  has  been  gratifying  to  have  partici- 
pated in  the  formulation  of  the  fiscal 
year  1969  authorization  bill  that  pro- 
vides funds  for  the  continued  develop- 
ment and  timely  acquisition  of  this  new 
strategic  weapon  system. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  substitute 
committee  amendment  printed  In  the 
reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
piirppse  of  amendmerit. 

ThJeXHerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  ttie  United  States  of 
America    in    Congresa    assembled. 

TITLE  I— PRDCUREMENT 
Sec.  101.  Punda  arei  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  durii^g  the  fiscal  year  1060 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vesselsl  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  as  authorize*  by  law.  In  amounts 
as  follows : 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  ?  I 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  »[r.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  ai  follows: 

AnKjRATT 

For  aircraft:  for  tl^e  Army,  $735,447,000; 
for  the  Navy  and  Mafine  Corps.  $2,556,988,- 
000,  of  which  $241.80<).000  Is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  only  if  or  P-4J  aircraft  and 
$162,800,000  Is  authorfced  to  be  appropriated 
only  for  EA-6B  aircrift;  for  the  Air  Force, 
$5,212,000,000.  j 

MISSILES 

For  missiles:  for  tie  Army,  $956,140,000; 
for  the  Navy,  $848,2121000,  of  which  $55,500,- 
000  Is  authorized  to  b*  appropriated  only  for 
the  Phoenix  missile;  Sot  the  Marine  Corps, 
$13,500,000;  for  the  Air  Force,  $1,768,000,000. 

NAVAL  krESSELS 

For  naval  vessels;  fdr  the  Navy,  $1,360,500,- 
000,  of  which  $52,000,^00  is  authorized  to  bo 
appropriated  only  fot  the  procurement  of 
long  leadtlme  components  that  could  be  used 
In  vessels  of  either  the  DXGN  or  DLGN 
types  and  $22,500,000  Is  authorized  to  bo 
appropriated  oiUy  fot  long  leadtlme  com- 
ponents for  an  Imptoved  nuclear-powered 
attack  submarine  of  inew  design. 

TRACKED      COABAT     VEHICLES 

For  tracked  combat  [vehicles:  for  the  Army, 
$299,426,000;  for  the  Marine  Corps, 
$10,800,000. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    PIKE 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  CJhairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Objection  is  heard. 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ptke:  On  page 
6.  line  21.  after  "for  the  Army",  strike  out 
"$735,447,000"   and    Insert   "$597,547,000". 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  this  amendment 
strikes  from  the  bill  the  sum  of  $137.9 
million,  which  is  the  figure  that  tlie  back- 
up sheets  on  Army  procurement  gave  us 
as  the  procurement  figure  for  the 
Phoenix  helicopter  in  fiscal  year   1969. 

It  docs  not  affect  the  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation  of  this  hell- 
copter.  There  is  more  money  in  the  budg- 
et for  R.  &  D..  T.  &  E.  which  is  not  af- 
fected by  this  amendment.  But  it  would 
affect  the  money  for  procurement. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  why  do  I  put  it 
this  way?  "W^pll,  just  a  year  ago  they 
told  us  that  (all  they  would  need  was 
S141  million  ta complete  the  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  of  the 
helicopter.  We  gave  them  everything 
they  asked  for  last  year,  which  was  $48 
million.  At  tlie  time  we  gave  it  to  them 
they  told  us  aft^^last  year's  budget  they 
would  need  anomer  $22  million. 

After  we  gave  them  the  S48  million, 
they  came  in  on  a  reprogramli\g  and 
they  asked  for  another  $12  million.  We 
gave  them  that.  That  should  have  cut 
tlie  S22  million  down  to  SIO  million. 
But  this  year  they  came  in  and  said 
they  needed  $25  million  this  year  and 
that  money  is  in  the  budget  and  they 
said  they  would  need  after  this  year  an 
additional  S33  million  to  complete  the 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion of  these  prototype  helicopters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  gave  them  $12  mil- 
lion more  than  they  asked  for  last  year. 
Yet  right  now  they  say  they  need  more 
money  to  complete  the  research  than 
tlicy  told  us  tlicy  would  need  a  year  ago 
to  complete  the  research. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  the  clialnnan  of  the 
full  Committee  on  Armed  Services  said 
one  other  thing  in  his  statement  with 
which  I  agree.  We  do  not  know  what  the 
cost  of  these  helicopters  will  be,  but  it  is 
forever  going  up.  We  have  not  gotten, 
really,  anything  on  cost  and.  in  my 
opinion,  the  Department  of  the  Army 
has  not  been  completely  candid  with  us 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  in  response  to  a  ques- 
tion in  the  committee  posed  by  one  of 
the  staff  men,  they  said  that  this  pro- 
curement contract  was  a  fixed-price  con- 
tract. So,  as  recently  as  this  morning,  I 
asked  the  Department  of  the  Army  what 
is  the  price  of  this  so-called  fixed-price 
contract.  The  answer  is  they  do  not  to- 
day know  the  price  of  this  fixed-price 
contract  which  was  awarded  back  last 
January  5.  It  was  awarded  by  one  of 
these  letter  deals.  It  is  subject  to  negoti- 
ation about  this  and  it  is  subject  to  ne- 
gotiation about  that  and  it  is  subject 
to  negotiation  on  the  engines  and  it  is 
subject  to  negotiation  on  the  avionics. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am  saying  is 
this:  In  view  of  the  very  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  program 
was  begotten,  let  us  at  least  wait  until 
we  have  some  idea  of  what  this  bhd  is 
going  to  cost  before  we  start  to  procure 
it.  Once  the  research  has  been  done  on 
the  thing,  let  us  find  out  what  is  the 
matter  with  it.  But  when  they  tell  us 
they  need  more  money  today  than  they 
told  us  they  needed  a  year  ago  to  finish 


the  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  why  on  earth  are  we  going 
into  this  procurement  In  a  blind  manner? 

It  is  a  beautiful  thing.  It  is  a  lovely 
piece  of  hardware.  Everj-one  likes  to  fly  it. 
I  am  an  old  pilot.  I  know  the  joys  of 
looping  the  loop  and  flying  up.side  down. 
This  is  a  great  thing  to  do.  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  has  to  be  a  price  on 
these  things  and  there  has  to  be  some 
order  of  priority  on  these  things.  If  we  do 
not  know  what  we  are  getting  or  what 
we  are  spending,  for  heaven's  .sake  let  us 
not  spend  it  until  we  do  know  about  these 
matters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  of  my  colleague  on  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Pike]. 

I  think  if  It  is  the  attitude  of  this  body 
that  we  arc  going  to  rely  upon  the  ex- 
perts on  our  committee  to  make  the  judg- 
ments for  us  and  if  we  do  not  want  to 
debate  the  merits  upon  an  issue  of  an 
$81  billion  defense  bill,  then  I  say  \\ith 
reference  to  these  aircraft  that  we  ought 
to  listen  to  the  chairman  of  the  Tactical 
Air  Subconojnittee,  and  that  is  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York   I  Mr.  Pike). 

He  has  well  and  adequately  explained 
the  reasons  why  this  matter  should  be 
reviewed.  He  has  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, and  I  say  that  in  this  area  we 
should  yield  to  his  excellent  judgment. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  get  a 
little  time  to  speak  on  this  bill. 

I  have  mentioned  before  under  the 
argument  under  the  rule  when  I  received 
a  generous  5  minutes  for  some  of  my 
views  on  the  ABM  program.  I  tried  to 
get  some  time  to  debate  this  bill  under 
general  debate  time.  This  bill  represents 
the  military  procurement  for  an  S81  bil- 
lion national  defense  expenditure.  I  have 
the  only  dissent  on  record  on  the  re- 
port of  the  bill,  and  there  was  no  time 
whatsoever  to  hear  my  remarks.  A  great 
deliberative  body  we  have  here. 

And  I  say  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy 
and  a  bipartisan  defense  policy  is  in 
the  national  interest;  many  times  it  is 
great  if  we  are  monolithic  and  we  are  all 
together,  and  we  are  goinc  in  the  right 
direction,  but  I  say  when  we  are  spend- 
ing $40  billion  for  Vietnam  expenditures 
then  they  tell  you  they  are  going  to 
spend  S5  billion  more  in  1969  for  Viet- 
nam, and  when  we  are  pioneering  a  new 
ABM  program,  and  it  may  be  $50  billion 
or  $60  billion,  and  we  are  talking  about 
a  new  VFX  aircraft  program,  at  a  $2 
billion  cost,  and  there  are  other  things 
in  this  bill  that  we  talk  about  being  de- 
veloped in  the  future,  and  so  on,  then  I 
say  a  monolithic  bipartisan  policy  is 
not  in  the  public  interest,  or  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Not  at  this  point. 

/.nd  I  would  say  that  the  chairman  has 
always  seen  fit  to  give  all  members  of 
tlie  committee  some  questions,  but  it  does 
not  really  work  out  to  the  benefit  of  a 
balanced  questioning  in  the  sense  of  an 
open  congressional  inquiry  when  all  of 
the  questions  are  asked  at  the  top,  and 
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ifone  of  the  questions  are  asked  at  the 
bottom.  And  with  our  ABM  program  we 
had  just  a  scintilla  of  inquiry  about  the 
program. 

And  when  I  moved  in  committee  to  re- 
view this  item  I  was  given  the  generous 
amount  of  35  seconds  to  make  my  motion, 
and  put  the  argument  in. 

That  is  the  kind  of  debate  and  the 
benefit  of  debate  that  this  body  has  had, 
a  35-second  debate  in  committee,  and  a 
$60  billion  bill  comes  out  to  the  floor. 

You  look  at  the  ABM  program  that  is 
spelled  out  in  this  bill.  I  believe  it  is  over 
on  page  48,  and,  sure,  we  have  a  big  re- 
port, and  we  have  a  little  14-page  bill. 

The  ABM  program  is  included  in  two 
items.  Tlie  item  for  the  Army  for  missiles 
procurement,  and  the  item  for  the  Army 
for  R.D.T.  &  E.  are  both  of  a  billion-dollar 
magnitude.  The  ABM  features  are  not 
spelled  out,  nor  does  the  report  go  into 
detail. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    "Hie    time    of    the 

gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.   RIVERS.   Mr.   Chairman,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  pcntleman 

may  proceed  for   5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  proponent  of  the  amendment  opposes 
the  aircraft  it.self.  I  think  the  gentleman 
and  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  recognize  the  re- 
quirement for  this  aircraft. 

The  Department  of  the  Army — the 
combat  force  in  Vietnam — have  stated  a 
very  definite  and  urgent  requirement  for 
this  type  of  aircraft. 

Now  the  statement  was  made  by  the 
previous  .speaker  that  there  was  little 
time  to  discuss  these  matters  in  com- 
mittee. I  sat  through  the  particular 
hearings  in  which  this  topic  was  dis- 
cussed and  I  know  that  no  one  in  the 
committee  had  more  time  made  available 
to  him  to  question  witnesses  than  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  I  think  he 
did  a  superb  job  of  questioning. 

The  gentleman  concentrated  on  the 
cost  factor.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
sincerely  concerned  over  the  cost  fac- 
tor— as  we  all  are,  in  these  important 
and  big  programs. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  tlie 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PIKE.  If  we  are  concerned  with 
the  cost  factor — and  I  am  and  you  are — 
should  not  we  find  out  .something  about 
what  it  is  going  to  be  before  we  proceed 
to  buy  the  machine? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Yes;  and  I  think 
the  committee  has  done  that  and  I 
would  be  glad  during  mj-  5  minutes  to 
read  some  of  the  figures  to  sive  the 
Members  of  the  House  some  idea  of  the 
cost  factor. 

But  in  no  new  development  program  in 
the  field  of  aeronautics  are  you  going  to 
be  firm  in  determining  the  cost  fac- 
tors until  you  put  this  aircraft  into 
production. 

This  is  not  only  true  in  the  field  of 
aircraft.  This  is  also  true  in  the  atomic 
energy  program — where  in  the  early 
days  of  that  program,  we  never  even  got 


within  100  percent  of  getting  the  esti- 
mates on  building  the  reactors— which 
Is  comparatively  simple,  in  comparison 
to  the  development  of  avionics  and  new 
weaiJons  systems. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  would  like  to  remind  the 
gentleman  that  with  the  light  observa- 
tion helicopter,  they  were  very  Ann  with 
the  piice  and  they  stuck  them  with  it. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman will  agree  with  me  that  the  light 
observation  lielicopter  was  much  more 
simple  to  devise  and  to  construct  than 
tills.  It  was  practically  an  off-the-shelf 
procurement.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  most 
sophisticated  hehcopters  ever  built.  This 
is  the  first  rigid-rotor  helicopter,  nils  is 
as  maneuverable  as  a  fixed-wing  air- 
craft. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  weapons 
system. 

It  is  a  veiT  necessary  weapons  .system 
to  the  Army.  I  might  also  say  in  the 
testimony  that  the  gentleman  sought 
through  an  answer  to  one  of  his  ques- 
tions and  brought  out  the  fact  that  the 
Na\T  is  interested  in  this  hplicopter  be- 
cau.se  they  .see  the  great  ix)tertial  of  it. 
I  do  not  think  anyone  even  of  those 
who  suijport  the  amendment  does  not 
agree  that  there  is  a  very  definite  re- 
quirement for  this  new  type  helicopter. 
Mr.  PIKE.  If  the  gentleman  will  jield 
further,  I  will  simply  say  that  we  have 
requirements  for  a  thousand  things  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Yes. 
Mr.  PIKE.  But  I  will  not  agree  that  we 
have  requirements  for  any  piece  of  mlll- 
tai-y  hardware  regardless  of  the  price — 
and  they  cannot  tell  you  the  price. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  would  say  that 
that  could  ixKsibly  be  true. 

But  as  to  the  price  in  this  instance, 
this  is  something  that  I  would  like  to 
explain  to  the  membership  right  now. 

Tlie  gentleman  is  giving  the  impres- 
sion that  we  do  not  have  any  concept  of 
what  the  price  might  be. 

We  do  not  know  accurately  because 
you  never  know  in  any  new  development 
what  the  cost  is  going  to  be. 

I  would  like  to  offer  some  of  these 
figures  on  the  basic  contract  for  design, 
development,  and  testing  of  375  aircraft 
including  logistic  support. 

The  basic  contract  for  the  dcsicn.  de- 
velopment, and  test  of  10  aircraft,  includ- 
ing logistics  support  during  the  test  span 
was  awarded  to  Lockheed  under  a  fixed- 
price,  cost-incentive-type  contract  at  a 
ceiling  price  of  approximately  $90  mil- 
lion. 

At  the  mock-up  review  of  this  aircraft, 
the  Army  and  Lockheed  agreed  to 
amendments  to  the  contract  for  various 
configuration  changes.  As  of  June  30, 
1968,  these  changes  amounted  to  an  in. 
creased  price  in  the  contract  totalling 
approximately  a  half  million  dollars.  As 
of  now,  there  are  additional  changes  in 
the  process  of  being  considered  which  re- 
late, first,  to  changes  in  Government- 
furnished  materials:  second,  expanding 
the  operational  capability  of  the  AH-56A 
system;  and,  third,  providing  for  flight 
risk  damage  sustained  in  test  flights. 


These  proposed  changes,  I  am  told,  will 
result  in  amendments  to  the  contract 
totalling  a  price  increa.se  of  appioxi- 
mately  $12  million.  Tlierefore,  it  appears 
that  Lockheed's  part  in  the  AH-56A 
R.DT.  &  E.  program  will  cost  the  Army 
approximately  $102.5  million. 

In  addition,  the  Army  has  direct  con- 
tracts with  other  companies  for  engines 
in  various  other  subsystems  of  the  air- 
craft. Tlie  production  contract  price  has 
not  been  established  but  will  be  nego- 
tiated later  this  year.  For  either  the 
Army  or  Lockheed  lo  estimate  this  price 
in  advance  of  negotiations  would  be  in- 
appropriate and  might  prejudice  their 
iwsitions  during  the  negotiations. 

Between  the  period  January  1966  and 
April  1967  cost  increases  to  this  program 
totalled  $33.6  million.  Tliese  are  broken 
down  as  follows: 

First.  Studies  and  contract  definition: 
$5. "2  million.  Tliis  was  for  costs  associated 
with  studies  prior  to  January  1966  that 
were  not  included  in  the  basic  profrram. 
Second.  Ensineering  change  proposals; 
$6.3  million.  Estimated  costs  of  engineer- 
ing change  proposals  for  the  price  con- 
tract. This  addresses  program  impact 
based  on  changes  to  weapons  and  other 
Govcrnmint-furnished  equipment. 

Third.  Price  increases:  $2.3  million. 
Pro?  ram  increase  to  provide  for  price  in- 
crease applicable  to  the  armament  sys- 
tems and  the  cn?ine. 

Fourth.  Avionics  equipment:  $4.7  mil- 
lion. Program  increase  to  address  the 
development  of  the  avionics  ixjrtion  of 
the  Cheyenne  which  was  being  jointly 
developed  with  the  Navy. 

Fifth.  Government  testing:  $10.1  mil- 
lion. Program  lncrca.ses  to  provide  am- 
munition rnd  related  spares  to  be  used 
for  Government  tests. 

Sixth.  Miscellaneous  GFM  and  in- 
house  support:  $5  million.  Program  in- 
crease to  provide  for  accomplishment  of 
Aimy  in -house  .support  and  for  miscel- 
laneous GFM. 

Program  increases  from  April  1967 
through  June  1968  will  increa.se  the  cost 
to  the  approximate  level  cited  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  These  cost 
increases  are  for,  first,  an  improved  night 
vision  capability  which  was  not  a  part 
of  the  original  contract;  second,  engi- 
neering changes  required  due  to  modifi- 
cation of  Government-furnished  mate- 
rial: third,  commodity  command  support 
or  those  costs  which  include  technical 
support  for  night  vision  and  support  by 
the  electronic?,  aviation,  missile,  and 
weapons  commands:  and.  fourth,  test 
cost  not  identi-led  in  detail  at  the  outset 
of  the  development.  These  costs  include: 
ground  support  equipment  for  testing, 
range  instrumentation  at  the  test  site, 
avionics  support,  automode  tests.  Arm- 
performance  and  qualities  handling  tests 
and  engiiieering  and  service  tests — with 
the  required  ammimitions  and  missiles. 
I  might  also  say  that  the  gentleman 
made  reference  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  made  reference,  to  the  fact 
that  the  figures  were  deleted.  They  were 
deleted  in  the  printed  hearings. 

Tlie  gentleman  knew  what  the  figures 
were.  The  gentleman  from  California 
knew  what  the  figures  were,  and  every 
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member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee knew  what  the  figures  were. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  haa  expired. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  would  submit  that  the 
Army  does  not  know  whaft  the  figures  are. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
Kui.shed  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Research  and  Development  be  given 
an    additional    5    minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentle»nan  from  South 

Carolina?  I 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  most  re- 
luctantly, in  view  of  the  action  against 
my  colleague  from  California,  I  object. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chaifman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The^  gentleman  from 
Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
claim  to  be  an  expert  on  airplanes  or 
helicopters.  However,  I  am  aware  that 
there  is  no  machine  that  is  as  impor- 
tant to  this  war  as  tl>e  helicopter.  It 
was  said  that  in  World  War  II  the  first 
of  the  two  great  developments  was  the 
Jeep;  the  second  was  the  LST.  That 
being  true,  I  would  say  the  helicopter  is 
a  weapon  that  is  now  first. 

I  agree  with  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  I  Mr.  PikeI,  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  admiration, 
that  the  estimates  of  ihe  costs  of  this 
new  helicopter  AH56A  pheyenne,  made 
by  the  Army,  is  in  greatt  error.  This  heli- 
copter is  the  most  valuable  weapon  that 
we  are  adding  to  our  atms  Inventory.  It 
goes  twice  as  fast  as  ariy  present  hell- 
copter.  In  a  sense,  it  jis  more  than  a 
helicopter.  It  is  an  entife  system.  There 
is  a  necessity  for  that  helicopter  today. 
A  great  nuraber  of  min  we  have  lost 
because  our  helicopterj  is  not  quite  as 
good  as  it  should  be.  WJe  must  brook  no 
further  delay.  ! 

I  think  every  membdr  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  wolxld  say  that  no 
one  of  that  committee  has  fought  what 
Is  apparently  excessive  expenditures 
and  made  as  many  motions  to  cut  down 
expenditures  or  elimuiate  them  as  I 
have.  If  this  was  not  a  weapon  of  the 
utmost  importance — and  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  field  that  even  approaches 
it — I  might  view  the  prdblem  differently. 
But  even  if  there  was  an  error  in  not 
choosing  another  developer  at  the  very 
beginning,  it  would  result  In  unpardon- 
able delay  in  the  prograih. 

It  is  true  that  this  amendment  only 
goes  to  procui-ement,  net  with  develop- 
ment. Every  one  of  us  on  the  committee 
knows  that  the  actual  builders  of  the 
equipment  itself  is  really  a  part  of  the 
development.  The  quicker  we  get  those 
helicopters  on  the  battleiReld,  the  quicker 
we  will  see  the  impro\<ements  that  we 
need. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr. ;  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  t<i  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  wis  privileged  to 
take  a  trip  to  Vietnam,  we  were  at  Klie- 
sanh;  we  are  all  over  the  place.  I  want 
to  confirm  and  reafiftim  What  the  gentle- 
man has  said  about  helicopters.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  thin^  that  every  ad- 


vance that  we  can  make  in  that  part  of 
the  art  of  war  we  ought  to  make.  I  think 
the  committee  studied  this  question  very 
carefully  and,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  hope  the  amendment  is  defeated. 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Also,  General  Westmoreland  some 
time  ago — in  fact,  in  January,  as  I  re- 
call—when I  was  last  there  gave  the 
greatest  emphasis  to  the  development  of 
the  helicopter. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York 

Mr  PIKE.  You  would  concede  that 
even  if  we  go  ahead  with  this  program, 
they  will  not  be  available  before  1970? 

Mr.  BRAY.  No,  I  would  not  say  that. 

Mr.  PIKE.  That  is  what  the  Army  says. 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  think  it  would  be  devel- 
oped late  in  1969.  I  may  be  in  error  on 
that. 

Mr.  PIKE.  By  January  1,  1970,  there 
will  be  fewer  helicopters  produced  than 
I  can  count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

Mr.  BRAY.  That  may  be.  But  the 
helicopters  will  be  there,  and  I  think  by 
January  of  1970  the  bugs  will  be  out  of 
these  new  helicopters  and  then  we  can 
really  get  into  procurement.  I  have  been 
in  Vietnam  quite  a  few  times.  I  have  seen 
helicopters  returning,  bringing  in  the 
wounded,  carrj'ing  men  and  ammuni- 
tion into  battle. 

I  believe  deeply  this  helicopter  is  nec- 
essaiT  to  save  American  lives — I  do  want 
to  do  everything  possible  to  save  the  lives 
of  our  men  and  to  give  them  the  very 
best  weapons  possible  to  fight  with.  I 
think  this  new  helicopter  is  a  most 
needed  weapon. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  comment 
vei-y  briefly  on  this  matter.  This  is  a 
most  important  weapons  system,  but 
primarily  I  have  taken  this  time  in  or- 
der to  yield  to  the  gentleman  fi-om  Il- 
linois to  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
present  the  figures  he  did  not  get  an 
opportunity  to  present  under  his  own 
time.  I  think  it  important  that  the  in- 
fomiation  be  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  read 
into  the  Record  some  of  the  figures.  I 
would  also  like  to  point  out  a  lot  of  the 
costs  going  on  in  the  early  models  in- 
clude tlie  ground  support  facilities  and 

other  items. 

At  the  mockup  review  of  this  aircraft. 
Army  and  Lockheed  agreed  to  amend- 
ments in  the  contract  for  various  con- 
figuration changes  which  amounted  to. 
as  of  Jmie  30,  1968.  totals  of  approxi- 
mately a  half  million  dollare.  As  of  now 
additional  changes  are  in  process  relat- 
ing to  changes  in  Government-furnished 
materials,  expanding  the  operational 
capability  of  the  AH-56A  system,  and  to 
correct  flight  risk  damage  sustained  in 
test  flights.  These  changes  will  result  in 
amendments  which  will  total  to  a  price 
increase  of  approximately  $12  million. 
Therefore,  it  appeai-s  that  Lockheed's 
part  in  the  AH-56A  R.D.T.  &  E.  program 
costs  will  be,  I  believe.  $102.5  million. 


Lockheed  directs  the  various  subcon- 
tractors' production  under  the  program 
and  that  price  has  not  been  established, 
but  it  will  be  negotiated  lat.er  this  year. 
For  either  the  AiTny  or  Lockheed  to  esti- 
mate this  price  in  ad\"ance  of  negotia- 
tion would  be  inappropriate  and  might 
prejudice  their  position  during  negotia- 
tion. 

But  the  period  January  1966  to  April 
1967.  cost  increases  to  this  program  total 
$33  6  million.  These  are  broken  down  as 
follows:  Studies  and  subcontract  defini- 
tion, $5.2  million;  engineering  change 
proposals,  $6.3  million;  price  increases, 
$2  3  million;  avionics  equipment.  $4  7 
million;  Government  testing.  $10.1  mil- 
lion; miscellaneous  GFM  and  in-house 
support.  $5  million. 

Pi-ogram  increases  from  April  1967  to 
June  1968,  increased  the  cost  largely  as 
cited  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
There  are  no  secrets  about  costs.  We 
have  had  them  all  before  our  commit- 
tee. These  cost  increases  are  for  im- 
proved night  vision  capability,  which 
was  not  a  part  of  the  original  contract. 
There  are  engineering  changes  required 
due  to  modification  of  Goveniment-fur- 
nished  materials.  There  are  changes  in 
commodity  command  support  for  those 
costs  which  include  technical  support 
for  night  vision,  and  support  by  the  elec- 
tronics and  aviation  and  missile  and 
weapons  commands.  There  are  test  costs 
not  identified  in  detail  at  the  outset  of 
development.  These  costs  include  ground 
support  equipment  for  testing,  range  in- 
stiTimcntation  equipment  at  the  test  site. 
avionics  support,  automode  tests.  Army 
performance,  and  qualities  handling 
tests,  and  engineering  and  service  tests. 

The  Army  anticipated  before  the  com- 
pletion of  this  contract,  it  will  produce 
about  375  of  this  type  aircraft.  On  that 
basis,  we  estimate  the  unit  flyaway  cost 
will  be  about  $1.5  million. 

I  am  not  naive  enough  to  think  they 
will  hit  that  unit  cost,  but  I  am  pretty 
confident  they  will  accomplish  it  within 
the  range  of  any  other  comparable  type 
aircraft. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  these  figures.  I 
thought  Members  ought  to  know  what 
those  figures  really  were. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  conflict  in  Vietnam  has  shown 
us  tactics  and  equipment  developed  in 
Korea  and  World  War  n  need  to  be  spe- 
cially tailored  to  meet  the  situation.  Each 
day  this  conflict  continues,  we  learn 
more  about  how  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  irregular  forces  supplied  and  trained 
for  guerrilla  warfare.  Tlie  outcome  of 
land  warfare  in  World  War  II  in  Europe 
was  determined  by  armored  forces, 
which  had  their  origin  on  a  limited  scale 
in  World  War  I.  The  present  conflict 
once  again  proves  that  fire  and  move- 
ment are  all-important  in  land  warfare. 
The  helicopter  has  proven  itself  an  in- 
dispensable new  means  for  fire  and 
movement  in  Vietnam. 

We  have  now  reached  a  critical  deci- 
sion point  in  determining  the  future  of 
our  land  combat  forces.  Will  we  rest  on 
our  oars  and  be  content  with  current 
models  of  equipment,  and  hope  that  our 
enemies  will  do  likewise;  or  will  we  con- 
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tinue  to  maintain  our  lead  in  this  area 
and  give  our  forces  the  advantage  of  the 
improved  equipment  which  American 
ingenuity  has  developed? 

I  am  sure  there  is  no  question  as  to 
what  we  should  do.  but  in  view  of  the 
questions  raised  I  think  it  is  important 
that  you  know  where  we  now  stand. 

The  basic  nature  of  land  combat  and 
the  Army's  rc-quirement  for  integrated 
fire  -support  of  its  forces  must  be  under- 
stood to  appreciate  the  factors  behind 
the  development  and  procurement  of  the 
AH-56A  Cheyenne  helicopter.  Tlie  great- 
er mobility  of  maneuver  forces  has  em- 
phasized the  Ai-my's  need  for  a  highly 
mobile  responsive  means  of  fire  support, 
completely  integrated  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  combat  arms.  It  is  to  satisfy 
this  requirement  that  the  Army  has  de- 
veloped this  specialized  fire  support  heli- 
copter. Neither  or.canic  artillei-j-  nor  any 
other  means  can  satisfy  this  need. 

Tlie  application  of  the  airmobilo  cnn- 
cept  in  the  Vietnam  war  has  confirmed 
the  great  value  of  the  armed  helicopter 
in  furnishing  direct  aerial  fire  support. 
It  can  operate  in  weather  conditions  that 
either  prevent  operations  of  fixed  wing 
aircraft  or  force  them  to  use  radar 
bombing  with  much  degraded  accuracy. 
It  can  operate  from  unprepared  for- 
ward sites  and  can  therefore  be  available 
in  a  shorter  time  to  support  a  specific 
ongoing  operation.  It  can  discriminate 
better  between  frirnd.  foe.  aiid  ;icutral. 
and  can  fire  safely  at  targets  much  closer 
to  friendly  troops.  Tlie  ability  of  the 
armed  helicopter  to  maneuver  with  the 
supported  land  force  and  to  provide  dis- 
criminate fire  in  support  of  close-in  en- 
gagements with  the  enemy,  has  provided 
the  ground  commander  with  a  new  di- 
mension of  firepower. 

Our  experience  shows  that  our  combat 
forces  need  fire  support  aircraft  to  be 
based  in  the  forward  combat  area,  ca- 
pable of  responding  within  minutes,  to 
support  attacking  or  defending  friendly 
units.  Targets  are  constantly  moving 
and  points  of  enemy  contact  do  not  fol- 
low any  well-defined  lincol  pattern.  Di- 
rect fire  support  for  maximum  effective- 
ness requires  continuous  communica- 
tions, reference  to  the  same  operations 
map  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  rap- 
idly changing  combat  situation  by  both 
the  maneuver  force  commander  and  fire 
support  commander.  This  capability 
must  be  available  at  night  and  in  vir- 
tually all-weather  condilion.s. 

The  requirement  for  near  all-weather 
operation,  for  accurate,  selective  lethal 
fires  against  Individual  targets,  and  for 
a  capability  to  stand  off  beyond  light 
antiaircraft  weapons  while  delivering 
ordnance,  demands  performance  far  in 
excess  of  that  provided  by  our  current 
armed  helicopters.  The  AH-56A  will  ful- 
fill this  requirement. 

It  has  a  combat  loaded  dash  speed 
of  220  knots  compared  to  137  knots  for 
the  Huey  Cobra,  armed  helicopter,  thus 
making  the  Cheyenne  a  very  effective 
escort  gunshlp.  It  will  carry  three  times 
the  ordnance  payload  of  the  Cobra.  Tests, 
study  results,  and  available  firing  data 
show  that  the  AH-56A  Cheyenne  can  kill 
16  times  more  squad  targets  on  a  t>-pical 
sortie  than  the  Huey  Cobra.  Ammuni- 


tion cost  per  kill  is  expected  to  be  only 
20  percent  that  of  the  Cobra.  The  AH- 
56A  compound  configuration  using  a 
rigid  rotor  in  conjunction  with  a  pusher 
propeller  will  provide  a  highly  maneuv- 
erable  yet  stable  gun  platform.  In  addi- 
tion to  increased  speed,  payload,  fire- 
power, and  maneuverability,  the  AH- 
56A  will  have  a  night  capability  that  will 
fill  the  longstanding  requirement  to  de- 
tect and  engage  targets  during  the  hours 
of  darkness. 

Additionally,  this  helicopter  has:  a 
continuous  solution,  360-degrce  fire  con- 
trol system  that  combines  a  12-power 
stabilized  sight  for  superior  target  acqui- 
sition and  automatic  tracking  to  provide 
a  high  kill  probability:  an  effective  anti- 
tank capability:  a  sclf-contnined  navi- 
gation .system  that  provides  continuous 
po.sition  readout;  an  attitude  control 
system  that  permits  deliveiT  of  ordnance 
at  any  .«-pecd:  an  ability  to  continuously 
engage  targets  while  maneuvering  the 
aircraft;  and  a  ferry  range  .aifBcient  to 
make  it  virtually  Eeif-deployp.ble. 

The  self-contained  navigation  system 
in  conjunctibn  with  the  fire  control  sys- 
tem will  inovide  coordinates  of  enemy 
targets  as  well  as  iT.nge  and  bearing  from 
frier.dly  to  enemy  po.sitions.  Tl;?  AH-56A 
]Yi\ot  can  direct  fire  against  the  enemy 
target  from  all  friendly  artillery  within 
range,  using  tha  information  from  tlie 
AH-56A  computer.  This  unique  capabil- 
ity further  illustrates  how  the  Army  will 
inte^'rate  the  AH-56A  with  other  organic 
means  of  fire  support. 

Tlie  effectiveness  of  the  AH-56A  is  not 
limited  to  the  countcrlnsurgency  envi- 
ronment. The  Aimy  has  recently  com- 
pleted a  midintcnsity  v.-arfare  analysis 
which  indicates  that  the  AH-56A  can 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  our 
effectiveness  in  the  antimech  and  anti- 
tank role. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this 
weapons  system  to  the  Army's  future  in 
the  successful  conduct  of  land  combat 
operation — wherever  the  need  arises — I 
believe  that  the  Congress  should  do  all 
we  can  to  support  this  program  and  field 
it  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  We  should 
defeat  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Pike  1 . 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  did  not  intend  to  get 
into  this  debate,  but  1  feel  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  LeggettI 
should  be  ^iven  an  opportunity  to  present 
his  views. 

I  am  not  in  agreement  with  the  gentle- 
man's views.  I  am  opposed  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

It  would  be  wise  for  us  to  accept  the 
recommendations  and  the  action  taken 
by  the  clear  majority  on  both  sides  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
I  have  served  here  during  many  trj-ing 
periods  of  our  Nation's  history.  I  sened 
here  in  the  1930's,  when  Hitler  was 
around,  and  he  got  away  with  weakness 
on  the  part  of  the  leadership  in  Britain 
and  France. 

I  am  still  here,  while  we  face  interna- 
tional communism.  If  anyone  thinks  in- 
ternational communism  is  not  still  bent 
on  world  domination,  in  my  opinion,  with 


all  due  resiiect  to  his  views,  he  is  living 
in  a  dream  world  of  hope. 

The  national  interest  of  our  country 
is  of  paramount  importance.  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  basic  policy  throughout  the 
years  which  has  brought  me  an  abiding 
feeling  of  .<;atisfaction :  Where  the  na- 
tional interest  of  our  country  is  con- 
cerned, if  I  am  going  to  err  in  judg- 
nie:it  I  would  rather  err  on  the  side  of 
strength  than  on  the  .side  of  weakness. 
I  am  willing  to  follow  the  leadership 
of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
I  Mr.  RivLRSl,  tlie  gentleman  from  Mas- 
.^achu.setts  I  Mr.  Bates],  and  others  on 
this  question,  with  aU  due  respect  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  PiKEl. 

So  I  give  these  few  ob.ser\  ations.  broad- 
ly .speaking,  but  convincing  to  me  based 
on  experience,  why  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  LeggettI. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  thank  the  Speaker 
loi-  yielding. 

We  have  under  con.sideration  now  not 
my  amendment  but  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  ycntleman  from  New  Yori: 
I  Mr.  Pike]. 

I  do  want  to  take  the  time  the  Speaker 
has  made  available  to  further  express 
myself  on  amendments  which  I  will  offer 
immediately  after  we  vote  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pike. 

Particularly  I  v.'ish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  this  body  to  the  ABM  debate  and 
discussion  that  we  have  had  on  the  bill 
and  which  is  in  the  report. 

It  merely  says  this,  in  explanation  of 
a  probable  S40  billion  program: 

Sentinel  Is  an  antlballistlc  mis.slle  defcn.ce 
sv£tem  which  Is  the  latest  generation  of  the 
Nike  X.  It  is  not  only  the  latest  hardware, 
but  the  latest  In  communications,  rocketry, 
and  radar  technology.  This  system  employs 
two  missiles — the  Spartan,  a  long-range  in- 
tercept missile,  and  the  Sprint,  terminal  in- 
tercept missile,  plus  various  search  and 
tracking  radars  and  groimd  support  equip- 
ment "This  system  Is  designed  to  intercept 
and  defeat  enemy  Incoming  missiles  whether 
launched  from  some  other  continent  or  from 
some  surface  or  subsurface  seagoing  vessel. 

Tliat  is  the  extent  of  the  explana- 
tion. That  is  why  I  have  taken  this  time 
to  try  to  explain  a  little  bit  about  where 
we  are.  The  debate  which  we  have  had 
here  so  far  on  the  military  construc- 
tion bill  indicates  the  ABM  program 
pas.sed  the  House  with  better  than  S200 
million  and  not  a  word  was  said.  I 
pointed  out  when  the  conference  report 
came  to  the  fioor  a  few  hours  ago,  that 
we  were  passing  on  the  ABM  program 
in  that  bill  without  so  much  as  a  whis- 
per of  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Con- 
gress 

At  a  time  when  we  weigh  precariously 
in  the  House,  the  extension  or  curtail- 
ment of  critical  Headstart.  education 
and  health  programs  on  the  basis  of  a 
few  million  dollars  expenditure;  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  we  move 
ahead  adding  himdreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  programs  with  hardly  time  to 
reflect  on  the  magnitude  of  our  act. 

After  committee  action,  our  bill  moves 
quickly.  The  bill  before  us  today  was  in 
the  Rules  Committee  yesterday.  Ever>-- 
thing  was  swent  off  the  calendar  today. 
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I  had  notice  at  5  o'clock  last  night  that 
this  bill  would  be  debated  today,  and 
here  we  are.  I  have  had  no  time  for  de- 
bate under  the  2-hour  time  limit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  TUe  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachasetts  has  expired. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  we  can  arrive  at  some  agreement  to 
limit  time  for  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  N^ill  the  gentleman 
state  his  request? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  andl  all  amendments 
thereto  conclude  in  iS  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is.  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  at  a  time  when  we  here 
in  thi^  Nation  know  that  in  many  areas 
important  public  services  are  being 
shai-ply  curtailed,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  consider  the  hfart  of  the  amend- 
ment which  has  beert  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  '^ork. 

He  is  not  asking  tli|Bt  we  stop  any  of 
the  research  or  the  development  or  the 
testing  of  this  new  weapons  system.  The 
timetable  he  has  siveh — and  it  has  not 
been  challenged— is  a  1970  timetable  for 
the  completion  of  resefirch  and  develop- 
ment. He  has  asked  only  that  we  strike 
$137.9  million  for  procurement  in  order 
that  we  are  prevent0d  from  becoming 
locked  in  with  this  supplier  at  whatever 
the  cost  might  ultimately  be  and  be  tied 
irrevocably  to  it.  i 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cpn  mention  some 
rather  embarrassing  tilings  we  have  had 
in  the  way  of  militarj't  research  that  had 
to  be  done  and  development  that  had  to 
be  caiTiec  fonvard.  I  read  where  the 
naval  version  of  th0  TFX  was  being 
canceled.  I  realize  thi$  did  not  come  out 
of  the  committee,  buti  I  also  realize  that 
the  figures  that  the  gflntleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Price]  read  to  us  here  a  little 
while  ago  are  anticip^toi-y  figures.  They 
are  not  firm,  and  if  tliey  are  as  accurate 
as  the  estimates  contained  in  the  letter 
that  Mr.  Pike  sent  tb  the  members  of 
this  committee,  then  they  are  not  worth 
vei-y  much.  I 

I  am  conscious  of  t|ie  fact  of  many  of 
these  essential  civiliail  services  which  we 
are  curtailing  at  this  itioment.  We  almost 
have  a  crisis  in  our  domestic  air  trans- 
portation because  we  io  not  have  enough 
controllers  and  will  nbt  expand  them  to 
meet  the  needs.  Howeier.  if  it  has  a  mili- 
tary label  on  it,  you  I  can  come  in  here 
and  get  any  amount  o^  money  authorized 
and  you  are  not  supposed  to  question  it. 
I  think  it  is  time  wie  must  question  it, 
because  it  is  becoming  one  gigantic  octo- 
pus that  is  crowding  Out  every  other  type 
of  program  we  need  irj  this  Nation.  There 
are  serious  dangers  to  tliis  Nation  from 
within,  in  my  judgrjient  as  serious  as 
many  of  those  from  kvithout.  I  want  us 
to  be  able  to  meet  both  of  them,  to  meas- 
ure them  on  balanced;  and  to  authorize 
for  something  the  cost  of  which  we  know 
not  and  the  success  of  which  we  know 
not,  in  my  judgment,  does  not  represent 
sound  or  prudent  policy  but,  rather,  an 


emotional  response  to  the  cry  of  "com- 
munism." I  yield  to  no  Member  of  this 
House  in  my  hate,  in  my  distrust  of  com- 
munism, but  let  us  not  have  it  become  a 
weapon  against  us  by  merely  waving  the 
specter  of  it  and  have  it  so  panic  us  into 
action  that  it  is  not  well  considered  or  in 
the  interests  of  the  Nation. 

And,  let  them  come  here  in  order  that 
we  may  find  out  where  we  are  going. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
tlie  amendment  which  has  been  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
Pike!. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  at  6:15, 
with  the  last  3  minutes  left  to  the  com- 
m  i  1 1  ^^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  IMr.RiVERsl. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  IMr. 
JoelsonI. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
I  have  to  say  is  very  unimportant,  but 
it  is  important  enough  to  require  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  minute  and, 
therefore,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Bingham  I . 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment,  and  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
the  amendment  and  for  the  work  that  he 
has  done  on  this  matter.  I  feel  all  the 
better  for  the  fact  that  the  gentleman, 
such  as  our  colleague  from  New  York,  is 
looking  into  these  items  with  a  seriously 
questioning  eye. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice  a  great  con- 
trast between  items  on  research  and  de- 
velopment in  the  military  field  and  items 
of  expenditure  in  other  fields. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that 
some  of  the  conunents  that  have  been 
made  here  about  the  Communist  threat 
to  the  world  will  be  made  next  week  when 
we  are  considering  other  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  IMr. 
Fraser I . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fraser 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Pike  » . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 

PiKEl. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
simply  like  to  reiterate  what  the  gentle- 
man from  California  IMr.  Moss  I  said 
during  his  remarks  and  to  refer  to  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
IMr.  Price),  which  were  made  today. 
When  he  said  that  these  were  honest 
figures.  I  agree,  they  are  the  figures  the 
Army  gave  him. 

Mr.  Price  is  an  honest  man.  But  the 
question  today  is  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen in  the  future.  If  we  can  judge  the 
future  by  what  has  happened  in  the  past 
and  if  the  past  is  prologue,  those  figures 
would  not  mean  a  thing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  figures  have  esca- 
lated one-third  in  the  last  year:  the  fig- 
ures have  escalated  50  percent  in  the 
last  2  years.  These  are  the  figures  which 


the  Army  gave  us.  The  Army  said  this 
contract  was  a  fixed-price  contract.  Not 
yet.  it  is  not.  The  Army  said  that  Lock- 
heed had  the  superior  proposal.  They 
told  Mr.  Price  that,  but  that  does  not 
appear  to  be  correct.  Sikorsky  had  the 
superior  technical  proposal,  but  they  let 
the  bid  to  Lockheed  on  the  basis  of  better 
management  capability.  All  of  this  took 
place  when  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army  for  Research  and  Development, 
was  involved  in  the  negotiations  and 
3  months  after  the  award  of  the  con- 
tract to  Lockheed,  he  went  to  work  with 
Lockheed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
Carey  I. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  my  colleague  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York   IMr.  PikeI. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  what  he 
has  done  on  the  fioor  of  tliis  House  to- 
day makes  you  a  great  American  or  a 
good  American  depends  upon  how  much 
your  opinion  is  with  reference  to  the  ex- 
penditures which  have  been  made  for  de- 
fense and  whether  they  have  been  made 
wisely  when  we  have  expended  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
brought  great  wisdom  and  coui-age  to  the 
House  in  his  effort  to  determine  how 
wisely  we  spend  this  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr. 
NedziI. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
The   CHAIRMAN.   The   Chair   recog- 
nizes   the    gentleman    from    California 
IMr.  LeccettI. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
take  this  time  to  say  that  we  voted — at 
least  some  of  the  Members  here  voted, 
but  not  myself — to  reduce  spending  to 
the  extent  of  $6  billion  for  fiscal  1969. 
We  all  know  what  we  have  done  about 
that.  We  have  reduced  spending  to  the 
extent  of  about  S2  billion,  by  action  of 
this  House  but  we  still  have  $4  billion  to 
go.  This  means  that  $2  billion  has  got 
to  come  from  cuts  in  defense.  But  if  we 
cannot  cut  a  specific  program  pointed 
out  to  be  defective  in  the  amount  of 
$137  million,  then  we  are  not  meeting 
our  responsibilities.  If  we  cannot  do  that 
and  if  all  we  want  to  do  is  sit  back  and 
funnel  this  whole  program  over  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  to  the  Presi- 
dent, it  Is  my  opinion  that  that  does  not 
represent  good  government. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Bates]. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment,  although  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  New  York  is 
serving  a  useful  purpose  that  will  keep 
the  Army  on  its  toes,  his  primary  point 
is  that  we  should  cut  certain  costs  of  pro- 
grams which  we  have  under  considera- 
tion today. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  as  I  indicated  in  ray 
opening  statement,  the  cost  of  a  de- 
stroyer years  ago  was  $4  million.  Now,  a 
destroyer  costs  around  $35  million.  At 
one  time  a  fighter  plane  could  be  pur- 
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chased  for  $100,000.  Now  it  approaches 
$10  million.  Today  the  price  of  freedom 
does  not  come  cheap. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Army  made  a 
mistake  at  all  they  were  wise  to  correct 
the  figures.  We  have  here  the  figures 
which  are  the  best  estimates  at  this 
time  and  I  think  the  amendment  should 
be  defeated.  This  weapon  system  is  vital. 
It  is  not  wise  to  postpone  it.  We  should, 
of  course,  monitor  its  pi-ogress  and  its 
costs 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  South  Cai-olina  I  Mr. 
Rivers]. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  so 
far  I  have  not  said  anything  on  ihis 
amendment.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Pike],  who  is  a  member  and 
who  sits  on  the  committee,  knows  that 
no  one  has  denied  him  the  right  to  in- 
quire into  any  facet  of  anything  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  LeccettI 
should  know  this,  also,  and  he  knows  he 
has  never  been  precluded  from  entering 
into  any  discussions  in  the  hearings  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  get  back  to  this 
weapons  system,  this  is  not  just  a  heli- 
copter. You  heard  my  explanation  on 
this.  This  is  a  weapons  system.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  IMr.  Pike]  had 
asked  the  Department  of  the  Army  for 
certain  figures  since  he  was  interested 
in  the  matter,  and  we  discussed  it  with 
Mr.  Pike  and  got  the  information  he 
wanted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  the  policy  of 
our  committee  to  permit  anyone  to  de- 
lete material  from  the  record,  or  to  dis- 
tort the  record  in  any  fashion.  You  may 
be  sure  I  will  check  into  this  matter  very 
closely. 

Now  here  is  a  weapons  system.  The 
Army  says  that  they  need  it.  I  had 
rather  have  it  than  want  it.  This  is  not 
just  a  helicopter.  We  have  got  to  get  this 
out  of  our  heads.  This  is  a  complete 
weapons  system.  There  is  no  one  on  our 
committee  who  arrogates  unto  himself 
the  authority  to  tell  those  experts  in  the 
Department  of  the  Army  what  they  have 
to  have.  r 

I  called  and  talked  to  General  West- 
moreland just  this  morning.  He  told  me 
how  badly  needed  these  weapons  systems 
were,  and  asked  me  please  to  make  sure 
our  forces  got  them. 

And  I  am  not  questioning  the  honesty 
or  integrity  of  anyone  involved  in  this 
procurement.  I  do  not  do  that.  I  just  gen- 
erally assume  that  people  are  as  honest 
as  I  believe  I  am  myself. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  our  committee  has  done 
the  best  it  could.  I  have  asked  our  ex- 
perts to  thoi'oughly  explore  this  matter, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Price]  has  explained  it  and  the  com- 
mittee has  approved  it  and  now  I  am 
ready  for  you  to  make  your  decision. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Pike  ) . 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion   (demanded    by    Mr.    Pike)    there 
were — ayes  47.  noes  121. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  again 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  biU  be 


considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

.AMENDMENT    OFFERED    DY    MR.    LEGGETT 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.■Miu-ndPieiu  offericl  by  Mr.  Leggett:  On 
page  7.  line  '2.  iftor  tlie  words  "For  missiles: 
for  tlip  Army."  strike  out  -cj-ase. 140,000"  and 
substitute  "$013,440,000". 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  amendment  that  knocks  out  ju.st  the 
hardware  for  the  ABM  program,  the 
Sentinel  anti-ballistic-missile  program. 
This  is  a  .subject  matter  thi^t  the  Senate 
debated  for  a  full  week  and  finally  passed 
by  a  vote  of  52  to  34  before  the  Prp.si- 
dent  announced  that  lie  was  commenc- 
ing serious  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  about  a  detente.  The  Congress  I 
believe  has  the  option  to  make  a  prelim- 
inary judgment  on  the  future  of  our 
defense  policy,  that  is  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  that  I  am  offering  at  this 
time,  so  that  the  Congress  can  exercise 
some  restraint  and  get  the  country  back 
into  balance  by  closely  reviewing  the 
ABM  Sentinel  system. 

The  ABM,  ballistic  missiles  was  con- 
ceded by  Secretary  McNamara  last  Sep- 
tember to  be  iierhaps  marginally  effective 
and  perhaps  could  handle  the  Chine.se 
threat  in  the  middle  of  the  1970's. 

Secretary  McNamara  warned  that 
there  were  dangers. 

He  said  that  we  could  become  psy- 
chologically dependent  upon  this  system 
which  was  going  to  be  ineffective  against 
the  Soviet  Union  and.  .secondly,  that  we 
could  be  lulled  into  the  position  where 
we  might  develop  an  ABM  system  with 
respect  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  then  we 
would  be  off  in  an  arms  race. 

That  is  exactly  what  has  happened. 
If  you  will  look  back  to  the  debates  of 
the  June  18,  20.  24.  and  25  in  the  Senate 
and  hear  the  debate  that  has  taken  place 
and  the  inuendos  and  the  expert  state- 
ments made  about  the  ABM  program  in 
debate  here  today,  you  can  see  that  the 
dangers  apprehended  by  Secretary 
McNamara  are  upon  us. 

Secretary  McNamara  reviewed  this 
matter  at  length  before  our  committee. 
Of  course,  he  is  an  expert.  I  do  not  think 
Secretary  Clifford  has  been  with  the  De- 
partment long  enough  to  overcome  the 
tremendous  capability  of  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara in  this  field. 

Secretai-y  McNamara  stated: 
It  is  this  Interaction  between  our  strategic 
forces  programs  and  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union  which  leads  -us  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  mutuality  of  Interests  in  limiting  the 
deployment  of  antl-balllstic-mlsslle  defense 
systems. 

If  our  assumption  that  the  Soviets  are 
also  striving  to  achieve  an  assured  destruc- 
tion capability  is  correct,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is,  then  In  all  probability 
all  we  would  accomplish  by  deploying  ABM 
systems  against  one  another  would  be  to 
increaise  greatly  our  respective  defense  ex- 
penditures, without  any  gain  in  real  security 


for  either  side.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
President  Johnson  decided  to  Inltlajte  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviet  Union,  designed, 
through  formal  or  informal  agreement,  to 
limit  the  deployment  of  antlballtstlc-misslle 
systems,  while  including  at  the  same  time 
about  $375  million  In  Ws  fiscal  year  1968 
budget  to  provide  for  such  actions — 

And  we  spent  that  money — 

The  principal  issue  in  this  area  of  Ihe 
strategic  forces  proprani  concerns  the  de- 
ployment of  an  antl-ballistic-mlsslle  de- 
fence system  that  Is.  Nike  X.  There  are  three 
somewiiat  overlapping  but  distinct  major 
purposes  for  which  we  might  want  to  deploy 
such  a  system  at  this  time; 

1.  To  protect  our  cities  (and  their  popu- 
lation and  industry)  against  a  Soviet  at- 
tack 

2.  To  protect  our  cities  against  a  Red 
Cliincse  missile  attack  in  the  mld-1970's. 

i.  To  help  protect  our  land-based  strategic 
offensive  forces  *  •  *. 

After  studying  the  subject  exhaustively, 
and  after  hearinc  the  views  of  otir  princi- 
jial  military  and  civili:in  advisers,  we  have 
cmcluded  that  we  should  not  Initiate  an 
ABM  deployment  at  this  time  for  any  of  these 
purposes.   We   believe  that: 

l'.  The  Soviet  Union  would  lie  forced  to 
react  to  a  U.S.  ABM  deployment  by  in- 
creasing Its  offensive  nuclear  force  still 
further  with  the  result  that : 

(a»  The  risk  of  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack  on 
the  United  States  would  not  be  further  de- 
cre.ised. 

(b>  The  damage  to  the  United  States  from 
a  So\iet  nuclear  attack.  In  the  event  de- 
terrence failed,  would  not  be  reduced  in  any 
meaningful  sense. 

So  in  simiilc  effect,  what  we  are  doing 
is  starting  out  on  the  first  leg  of  this 
alleged  SIO  billion  iMogram,  but  i^rob- 
ably  is  really  a  $40  or  $50  billion  program, 
to  handle  what  some  have  said  is  a 
Chinese  threat  in  the  mid-1970's,  and 
that  is  maybe  25  missiles  or  interconti- 
nental ballistic  rockets.  Everyone  will 
agree  that  the  system  we  are  spending 
this  money  on  today  is  no  good  as  to  a 
multiple  independent  reentry  vehicles 
which  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  today.  It  is  no  good  as  to  a 
submarine  cruise-launch  missile,  which 
the  Stanford-Hoover  Research  Agency 
said  over  the  weekend  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chinese  by  1975.  It  is  no 
good  as  to  multiple  rockets  or  low-level 
bombers  and  many  other  threats  already 
referred  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  parllamen- 
taiT  inquiry? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiiT- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 

state  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Would  it  be  in  order 
after  one  speech  for  the  amendment  and 
one  against  it  to  move  to  close  all  de- 
bat*  on  the  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  would  be. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
watched  the  efforts  for  the  development 
of  an  effective  ABM  system  in  this  coun- 
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try  for  a  long  time.  I  have  supported  it 
from  the  begrinning. 

I  helped  to  provide  funds  for  it  long 
before  the  Secretary  of  Defense  would 
admit  that  the  Russians  were  building  an 
ABM  system.  Congress  had  the  facts  and 
Congress  knew  the  danger  of  permitting 
this  defense  advanta|e  to  go  to  the  Rus- 
sians. Now  it  is  generally  known  that 
they  have  such  a  system.  Because  of  de- 
lays in  starting  our  program  we  are  far 
behind  in  its  construction.  This,  I  have 
felt,  is  an  untenable  $ituation. 

We  are  not  in  an  arms  race  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Definitely  we  are  not  in  an 
ABM  systems  race.  Ttiere  is  not  any  race. 
We  are  just  not  in  t»e  picture.  They  are 
far,  far  ahead  of  us.  fcecause  they  did  not 
wait  when  they  saw  k  need.  That  is  why 
they  now  have  sonle  ABM  capability. 
That  gives  them  a  defense  advantage 
that  is  very  important — and  no  Member 
here  should  ever  dis(jount  it. 

China  now  is  movi^ig  toward  a  nuclear 
missile" capability.  Tliey  are  moving  fast- 
er thah  any  of  our  experts  thought  they 
could— and  the  experts  now  wUl  tell  us 
they  were  wrong  (when  they  placed 
a  low  assessment  on  jChina's  potential  in 
this  field.  If  we  kee^  our  ABM  program 
going  at  the  rate  it  ife  now  going — and  it 
is  a  slower  rate  thani  I  like  to  see — but  if 
it  is  kept  moving  foifward  at  the  present 
rate,  we  will  have  at  ABM  capabUity  in 
this  country  at  aboui  the  time  that  China 
can  have  an  ICBM  capability  which  is 
effective  enougli  for  a  strike. 

Do  tlie  Members  [of  tlie  House  think 
we  can  trust  Red  Ctiina  enough  to  dis- 
regard tlie  nuclear  threat  they  are  build- 
ing up  across  the  taciflc?  China — the 
worst  hatemonger  i4  the  world,  the  most 
irresponsible  nation!,  in  the  Pacific.  Are 
we  willing  to  trust  litr?  Do  we  not  realize 
that  as  soon  as  Cliina  has  an  effective 
nuclear  capability  ^t  will  be  used  for 
blackmail  wherever  (and  whenever  it  will 
serve  Red  China's  piirposes? 

Tlie  argiunent  ha«  been  advanced  that 
the  ABM  system  villi  not  work.  It  has 
never  been  tested  irj  war.  but  neitlier  has 
the  ICBM  system.  I  ^louldn't  want  to  take 
the  chance.  Not  wlien  Russia  has  1,000 
missiles  looking  down  oui-  Uiroats.  I 
would  rather  have  an  ABM  system  re- 
gardless of  the  cost,  It  may  save  90  mil- 
lion American  lives  tif  we  were  to  expand 
this  program  to  thel  point  tliat  it  can  de- 
fend against  Russian  missiles  as  well  as 
Chinese  missiles.  Bit  today  we  are  talk- 
ing about  Uie  thu^  program,  designed 
primarily  to  curb  tfrie  Chinese  threat. 

The  test  models,' which  would  be  the 
same  for  botla.  are  tvorking  and  working 
effectively.  That  isithe  same  answer  we 
can  give  for  the  ICJBM's.  All  we  know  is 
the  program  we  hsive  is  working  so  far. 
The  most  important  thing  to  keep  in 
niind  is  that  negotiations  are  now  about 
to  begin  on  nucleat  weapons  limitations 
between  this  counliiy  and  Russia.  If  we 
jerk  the  rug  out  frdni  under  our  negotia- 
tors before  the  negotiations  even  start, 
would  Russia  have  any  incentive  to  hold 
back  on  additions  end  improvements  to 
her  ABM  system?  Would  they  have  any 
reason  to  hold  back;  on  any  improvements 
or  additions  to  thefir  nuclear  capability? 
This  action  would  destroy  the  negotia- 
tions before  they  Degin. 


There  are  other  negotiations  in  prog- 
ress in  Paris  also.  They  have  to  do  with 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  they  are  not 
making  very  good  progress.  But  if  we 
were  to  take  this  step  today,  we  would  be 
further  weakening  our  negotiators  in 
Paris  in  their  efforts  to  bring  reason  out 
of  those  thus  far  fmitless  talks.  We  are 
being  asked  to  take  a  backward  step,  a 
step  dangerous  to  America's  security. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  jieW 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Would  the 
gentleman  agree  \vlth  me  that  the  first 
nation  that  comes  within  an  efflective 
ABM  can  then  dominate  the  field,  be- 
cause if  they  can  only  put  through  50 
percent  of  their  ICBM's  and  we  can  deliv- 
er 100  percent  of  ours,  this  would  be  the 
greatest  deterrent  we  can  possibly  have 
and  the  greatest  contribution  to  peace? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Of  course.  That  is  exactly 
the  point  I  am  arguing  today.  We  need 
this  system  to  help  insure  America's  sur- 
vival. We  should  move  ahead  as  fast  as 
we  possibly  can — much  faster  than  we 
are  doing  now. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
oppo-sition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous  consent 
request? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder 
if  we  can  arrive  at  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  to  close  debate  on  this  at  20 
minutes  before  7? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page 
73  of  the  committee  report,  it  is  stated 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lecgett]  that: 

The  tliin  ABM  Sentinel  balllBtlc  missile 
system  was  conceded  by  Secretary  McNamara 
labt  September  to  perhaps  be  'majginally 
etfective'  in  perhaps  handling  the  Chinese 
threat  In  the  middle  19TO's. 

This  is  a  quotation  which  is  to  me 
quite  a  bit  out  of  context.  He  did  not 
state  that  tlie  system  would  be  margin- 
ally effective;  rather,  he  said: 

There  are  marginal  grounds  for  conclud- 
ing that  a  light  deployment  of  U.S.  ABM 
ngainst  this  possiblUty  is  prudent. 

At  no  time  did  Secretary  McNamara 
indicate  there  was  question  as  to  whether 
the  .A.BM  deployment  would  meet  effec- 
tively the  Red  Chinese  threat.  In  fact, 
he  earlier  stated,  as  is  quoted  on  page 
79: 

This  austere  defense  could  probably  pre- 
clude damage  In  the  1970's  almost  entirely. 
.'Vs  the  Chinese  force  grows  to  the  level  it 
might  achieve  by  1980-85,  adlltlons  and  Im- 
provements might  be  required,  but  relatively 
modest  additional  outlays  could  probably 
limit  the  Chinese  damage  potential  to  low 
levels  well  beyond  1985. 

But  I  do  not  liave  to  rejid  this  testi- 
mony. I  remember  so  distinctly  having 
breakfast  one  morning  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  He  said  at  that  time 
precisely  what  I  have  quoted,  that  we 
could  develop  a  system  that  would  be 
effective  against  the  Chinese  threat. 


So  far  as  an  arms  race  is  concerned, 
by  us  developing  this  kind  of  system,  the 
cold,  hard  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
Russia  already  has  such  a  .system.  TJie 
gentleman  from  California  can  negoti- 
ate, if  he  wants,  from  weakness,  but  m 
far  Eks  I  am  concerned,  I  intend  to  nego- 
tiate from  strength. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not  use  all  my 
time.  I  believe,  as  the  chairman  told  me. 
most  Members  have  made  up  their  minds. 
However,  I  should  like  to  put  on  the 
record  my  thoughts  in  regard  to  .some 
half  billion  dollars  that  we  are  talking 
about  here. 

May  I  preface  my  comments  by  saying 
this  is  a  question  upon  which  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  good  faith  dis- 
agreement. When  I  was  on  the  com- 
mittee there  was  much  discussion  and 
the  then  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara, first  recommended  against  the 
deployment  of  the  system,  and  later  on 
he  changed  his  mind  and  asked  for  this 
thin  anti-ballistic-mi.s.sile  defense  .spread. 
The  Senate,  in  good  faith,  differed 
very  narrowly  on  this  question. 

We  have  had  discussion,  and  full  dis- 
cussion. I  should  like  to  tell  the  Mem- 
bers that  I  believe  both  on  the  part  of 
the  chairman  and  the  part  of  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  we  have  had  all 
the  time  necessarj'  to  discuss  this.  I  be- 
lieve it  has  been  thoroughly  discussed  in 
the  committee. 

But  I  do  not  believe  it  is  true  that  the 
best  way  we  can  defend  this  country  at 
this  time  is  by  the  deployment  of  a  $5 
billion  anti-ballistic-missile  defense  sys- 
tem. I  say  that  for  several  reasons. 

First,  I  believe  on  the  basis  of  the  tes- 
timony the  cheapest  and  the  best  way  to 
proceed  is  by  production  of  additional 
and  better  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles with  multiple  reentry  vehicles.  We 
worse  off  and  be  not  better  off  in  terms  of 
cost,  it  will  cost  S4  for  every  one  of  these 
antiballistic  missiles  whereas  it  would 
cost  $1  for  an  ICBM. 

I  believe  that  when  we  say  our  thin 
defense  is  going  to  be  $5  billion  we  are 
kidding  ourselves.  It  will  cost  much  more 
than  that.  We  will  graduate  into  $20 
billion  or  $30  bUlion  or  $40  billion  or 
$50  billion  of  expenditures. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  this,  in  all 
good  faith.  If  we  proceed  to  develop  this 
system,  if  we  were  the  Russians  I  believe 
we  would  do  as  we  would  in  regard  to 
their  system,  and  proceed  to  develop 
those  things  needed  to  protect  against 
attack.  The  chances  arc.  after  5  or  10 
years,  both  nations  will  not  be  $5  or  SIO 
billion,  but  possibly  $40  to  $100  billion 
worse  off  and  bf  no  better  off  in  terms  of 
our  militarj'  posture.  I  would  rather  see 
the  money  put  in  our  ICBM  system  with 
multiple  reentry  vehicles  than  to  launch 
on  this  course  of  action. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  just  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  a  very  well  reasoned 
and  proper  statement.  I  wish  to  associate 
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myself  with  the  reasoning  which  he  has 
brought  forth  so  plainly  before  the  com- 
mittee this  evening.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  pointed  out  very  perceptively 
our  real  defense  lies  in  our  deterrent 
capability  and  we  get  more  safety  and 
security  by  maintaining  a  strong  deter- 
rent |X)sture  than  in  trying  to  develop 

CO fpty 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  say  I 
cammend  the  gentleman  for  a  very  ex- 
cellent statement. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  on  his 
statement  and  state  that  I  support  it. 
Mr  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  in  10  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    California    I  Mr. 
Burton  1.  . 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
I  would  like  to  commend  my  colleague 
from  California   I  Mr.  LeccettI,  for  his 
statement. 

Mr.    LEGGETT.   Mr.   Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara has  been  quoted  at  length  as  to 
what  he  believes.  We  know  very  well  from 
the  50  pages  of  testimony  that  he  gave 
to  our  committee  last  year,  all  through 
last  year  and  for  many  years  before  that, 
he  thought  not  only  was  the  ABM  sys- 
tem marginally  effective  but  that  we 
should  not  deploy  the  ABM  system.  He 
pointed  out  if  we  did  as  the  Soviets  did 
and  deployed  the  system  they  started  to 
deploy  around  Moscow,  we  would  be 
worse  off  than  we  are  today.  Under  gen- 
eral care  to  extend  at  this  point  include 
any  complete  remarks  under  additional 
views  at  page  71  of  the  report,  terminat- 
ing at  page  82: 

ADomoNAL  Views  op  Hon.  Robert  L. 
Lecgett.  Democrat,  of  California 
The  pending  military  procurement  bill,  S. 
3293.  In  the  amount  of  $21,636,964  is,  in 
general,  good  legislation  and  in  the  interests 
of  sound  national  defense  policy.  In  this  sim- 
ple four-page  bill,  however,  the  Congress 
authorizes  more  money  per  page  than  In  any 
other  legislation  presented  to  this  House. 
Needless  to  say,  when  funds  are  authorized 
at  the  rate  of  $1  billion  per  paragraph  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  obscurity  is  the  necessary 
fallout.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  report  on  the  bill  for  further  details. 
Beyond  this  report,  information  is  available, 
but  the  bulk  of  backup  material  Is  contained 
in  classified  documents  and  Is.  therefore,  not 
available  to  the  public  or  even  to  Members 
of  Congress  many  times. 

Many  times  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy  and 
defense  policy  Is  In  the  national  interest. 
However.  It  is  not  always  In  the  best  In- 
terests to  let  all  aspects  of  these  policies  be 
accepted  without  debate  In  the  Committee 
or  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
At  a  time  when  we  weigh  precariously  In 


the  House,  the  extension  or  curtailment  of 
critical  Headstart,  education  and  health  pro- 
grams on  the  basis  of  a  few  million  dollars 
expdenlture:  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee we  move  ahead  adding  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  programs  with  hardly 
times  to  reflect  on  the  magnitude  of  our  act. 
After  committee  action,  our  bill  moves 
quickly  to  the  floor,  objectors  are  laid  asunder 
and  aii  irrevocable  cornerstone  of  'escalation' 
is  lain  many  limes  without  consuming  the 
full  debate  time.  Thereafter  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  again  in  an  atmosphere 
of  giving  the  boys  what  they  need,  substan- 
tially approves  the  programs  authorized.  As 
a  result,  except  in  rare  instances,  this  House 
never  gets  the  benefit  of  a  broad  exchange 
of  ihe  merits  of  our  House  military  procure- 
ment bill.  The  pros  of  the  bUl  are  spelled 
out  at  length  on  the  floor.  It  devolves  upon 
the  Senate,  however,  to  discuss  the  demerits 
of  the  legislation  according  to  past  history. 

As  an  example,  I  find  it  no  real  credit  to 
our  House  system  to  have  the  other  body 
debate  the  antl-ballistics-mlssUe  system 
(ABM)  construction  deployment  for  a  week 
In  the  military  construction  bill  passing  the 
item  by  a  close  vote  of  52  to  34,  after  our 
House  considered  the  Item  and  passed  over 
the  whole  issue  without  an  objection  being 
made.  The  effect  of  the  Senate  vote  was  to 
defeat  the  delay  In  authorizing  a  $227.3  mil- 
lion construction  procurement  of  the  so- 
called  Sentinel  ABM  system. 

I  say  two  wrongs  never  make  a  right  and 
therefore  to  the  extent  that  the  ABM  sen- 
tinel system  is  included  in  the  present  bill, 
I  believe  that  the  House  should  exercise  its 
discretion    of    review    of    this    item. 

In  committee  I  moved  therefore  that  two 
items  in  the  pending  bill  relating  to  the 
ABM  program  be  deleted— the  first  item  for 
$342  7  billion,  which  funds  are  contained  in 
the  item  on  page  2  of  the  bill  for  missiles 
for  the  Army  $956,140,000. 

On  the  next  page  under  R.D.T.  &  E.  items, 
I  suggested  additionally  that  the  Item  for 
the  Army  $1,661,900,000  be  reduced  by 
$212.9  million  leaving  a  residual  of  $100  mil- 
lion stand  for  further  research  on  the  ABM 
system. 

Our  policy  committee  did  take  commend- 
able action  in  killing  the  FDL  (Past  De- 
ployment Logistics)  Ships  $2  billion  pro- 
gram which  involved  $183  million  author- 
ization in  this  bin. 

Our  committee  determined  to  reject  the 
Senate  3-percent  reduction  of  R.D.T.  &  E. 
expenditures  totaling  $162.6  million.  This 
action  Is  taken  I  think  callously  without 
any  reflection  on  the  overall  effects  of  exces- 
sive Defense  expenditures  on  our  deficit  and 
our  fiscal  extremes. 

The  country  has  lost  $2.2  billion  in  gold 
In  9  months;  our  corrected  deficit  balance  of 
payments  remains  at  $2.5  billion  per  year; 
55  percent  of  our  gross  national  product  in- 
crease last  year  was  in  fact  inflation.  Cost 
of  living  over  the  past  15  months  exceeds  5 
percent;  a  budget  deficit  last  year  of  $12 
billion  was  exceeded  by  this  year's  $25  bil- 
lion figure.  With  the  "built  in  escalations" 
In  the  pending  bill  which  will  be  directly 
reflected  In  Vietnam,  expenditures  this  fiscal 
year  in  spite  of  the  10  percent  war  tax  and 
$6  billion  spending  cut  effected  last  week, 
we  still  win  experience  a  $17  billion  deficit 
by  next  June  30.   1969. 

Try  as  we  might  to  pick  up  a  few  billion 
dollars  in  domestic  frugality,  we  simply  can- 
not continue  to  endure  with  fiscal  responsi- 
bility and  spend  $81  blUion  annually  for  the 
Nation's  war  policy— war  spending  Is  the  nub 
of  the  problem.  I  believe  that  we  can  grow 
strong  domestically  and  internationally  by 
staging  down  our  money  commitment  over- 
seas in  Southeast  Asia  from  the  $35-^0  bil- 
lion level  current  to  a  $5  billion  level  we 
could  support  on  a  continuing  basis.  We 
would  still  be  the  strongest  Nation  many 
times  in  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific.  It  will  do 


lis  little  good  to  heat  the  Communists  icitfi 
dollars  overseas  if  so  many  dollars  are  skim- 
vied  from  domestic  programs  that  the  masses 
rise  up  domestically. 

I  want  to  further  say  that  DOD  does  not 
"cost  .account"  the  alleged  $30  billion  Viet- 
nam expenditure  costs  submitted  In  the 
President's  budget.  They  are  apparently 
"backed  into"  by  speculating  .is  to  the  mag- 
nitude that  our  actual  Defense  budget  ex- 
ceeds our  estimated  normal  budget.  While 
Department  of  Defense  guesses  at  a  $30  bil- 
lion war  cost.  I  have  estimated  the  cost  iit 
nearer  to  $40  billion  as  has  the  Symington 
committee  considering  depletions  in  inven- 
tory and  intentional  curtailments  in  our  nor- 
mal military  budget  expenditures. 

I  have  steadily  resisted  "escalation"  of  our 
Southeast  Asia  policy  having  in  mind  ih.it 
an  $850  billion  economy  should  be  able  to 
resolve  its  problems  with  a  $1  billion  econ- 
omy in  something  less  than  this  high  rate 
of  indefinite  expenditure  or  nuclear  war  as 
the  other  alternative. 


THE    ABM    PROGRAM 

This  Congress  I  believe  has  the  option  to 
make  a  partial  Judgment  on  the  future  of 
our  Defense  policy.  Tliis  Congress  can  exer- 
cise some  restraint  to  get  the  country  back 
into  balance  by  closely  reviewing  the  ABM 
sentinel  program. 

The  thin  ABM  Sentinel  b.-iUlstic  mlf^sile 
system  was  conceded  by  Secretary  McNamara 
last  September  to  perhaps  be  'marginally 
effective'  in  perhaps  handling  the  Chinr'se 
threat  in  the  middle  1970s. 

At  the  appropriate  time  I  do  intend  to 
offer  an  a'mrndment  to  strike  the  afore 
referred  to  J555.6  million  from  tfiii  bill  for 
the  reference  ABM  system  ($3427  miVinn 
for     missile     procurement.     $212.9     viiHwn 

R  D.T.&  £.). 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  would  Ica'.e 
remaining  $100  million  lor  R.D  T.  &  E.  in  tlie 
ABM  program— not  an  Inconsiderate 
amotmt  The  projected  total  coft  of  the 
ABM  system  this  year  will  be  $918.9  million 
including     S2S3.3     million     in     construct-on 

item';.  .       „      ,j     » 

Considerinq    the   fact    that   the   President 
announced  this  iceek  the  intention  to  com- 
mence   talks    immediately    icith    the    Soviets 
on  arms  limitation,  this  Congress  should  go 
sloic  The  President's  exact  statement  on  this 
new   international   agreement   is  as  follows: 
"Asreement  has  been  reached  between  the 
Governments  of  the  Union  of  Socialist  Re- 
publics and  the  United  States  to  enter  in  the 
nearest  future  into  discussions  en  the  Unuta- 
tlon    and    the    reduction    of    both    offensive 
strategic   nuclear   weapons   delivery    systems 
and  systems  of  defense  against  ballistic  mis- 
siles. ,  ,  ,  _» 
•Discussion  of  this  most  complex  subject 
win  not  be  easv.  And  we  have  no  illusions 
that  It  will  be.  I  know  the  stubborn,  patience, 
persistence  that  it  has  required  to  come  this 
far    And  we  do  not  underestimate  the  diftl- 
culties  that  may  lie  ahead.  I  know  the  fears 
and  the  suspicions  and  the  anxieties  that  we 
shall  have  to  overcome.  But  we  do  believe  that 
the  same  spirit  of  accommodation  that's  re- 
flected   in    the    negotiation    of    the    present 
treaty  can  bring  us  to  a  good  and  iruuful 

"^^"Man  can  still  shape  his  destiny  in  the  nu- 
clear age— and  learn  to  live  as  brothers. 

•And  toward  that  goal— the  day  when  the 
world  moves  out  of  the  night  of  war  into  the 
light  of  sanity  and  security,  I  solemnly  pledge 
the  resources;  the  resolve  and  the  unrelenting 
efforts  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
their  Qovernment." 

I  do  not  believe  that  sanity,  security  or 
frugality  are  promoted  by  stampeding  ahead 
with  a  new  $6  billion  program  at  a  time  when 
the  President  talks  about   reciprocal  limlta- 

It  can  be  argued  that  we  must  proceed  with 
the  authorization  to  show  the  U.S  threat  and 
capability.  I  think  this  Is  senseless.  It  can  be 
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argued  that  the  present  system  Is  not  In- 
tended against  the  Soviets.  However.  Senator 
Jackson  In  the  Senate  a^ued  vehemently  to 
the  contrary. 

There  are  elements  In  the  Kremlin  attack- 
ing today  any  efforts  by  that  country's  lead- 
ership to  engage  In  mea«lngful  arms  limita- 
tion discussions  with  th*  United  States.  For 
this  Congress  to  forthwith  approve  a  billion 
dollar  new  ABM  program  expenditure  on  the 
hells  of  the  tentative  kgreements  to  talk, 
without  a  mention  of  the  International  agree- 
ments might  be  constmetl  abroad  as  evidence 
of  Insincerity.  I 

The  dissenting  view  dfi  the  recommenda- 
tion for  funds  to  begin  deployment  of  an 
anti-ballistic-missile  system  is  not  grounded 
only  on  the  basis  of  praties  of  spending. 
It  is  based  on  the  clear*,  eiHdence  that  such 
a  system  is  not  technicinlly  feasible  at  this 
time,  and  in  all  probability  will  not  be  feasi- 
ble in  the  future jat  theltime  it  vHll  be  con- 
structed in  1974.-^ 

The  proposed  Sentlnil  system  was  esti- 
mated to  cost  $5  billion  iast  year.  The  system 
would  include  25  Sparjtan  missiles  and  a 
lesser  number  of  short  i^ange  Sprint  missiles 
and  Is  .programed  to  han)dle  a  low  grade  Chi- 
nese tii»«at  by  1975.  Experts  estimate  that 
the  system  tinll  be  Tp  percent  effective 
against  25  primitive  ciincse  missiles  esti- 
mated to  be  in  existdnce  by  the  middle 
1970' s.  The  experts  hate  no  real  evidence 
whatsoever  as  to  the  humber  of  Chinese 
weapons  that  will  actually  be  In  existence 
In  tills  time  period.  //  i^e  arc  slightly  wrong 
in  our  basic  estimate  and  the  Chinese  have 
35  missiles  rather  than  '.:5,  then  the  program 
that  we  plan  will  slide  ffom  72  to  1.6  percent 
in  effectiveness.  We  of  :  course  can  counter 
this  misestimate  by  esqalatlon  of  our  ABM 
system  and  if  we  escalnte  far  enough  It  Is 
possible  that  some  day  (t  might  be  modestly 
effective  against  the  Soviets.  Unfortunately 
in  the  meantime  the  Aincrican  people  and 
the  world  are  going  to  be  inctimizcd  by  the 
most  costly  'arms  race'\in  history.  The  cost 
of  this  program  this  ytar  jumped  from  $5 
billion  to  an  excessive  $6  billion  plus.  /  would 
estimate  that  even  the  iubject  primitive  sys- 
tem will  cost  $15  billio^  by  1975  and  it  vHll 
have  borderline  utility  it  that  time.  We  will 
spend  this  year  $1  billion  on  this  system, 
$1.2  billion  is  programed  for  next  year  and 
thereafter  at  the  $1  bxllkm  plus  per  year  rate. 
For  the  rest  of  the  tatural  lives  of  the 
Members  of  this  Congreis  we  will  be  spending 
$1  billion  per  year  in  oh  effort  to  make  this 
system  wo/rk. 

The  proposed  systerii  will  be  relatively 
useless  as  against  seveijal  systems  currently 
in  operation. 

(0)    The  Sentinel  system  Is  not  effective 
against    MIRV    (Multl 
entry    Vehicle)    type   i 
the  Soviet  Union.  1 

(b)  The  Sentinel  sydtem  is  not  Intended 
to  be  operative  against!  submarine-launched 
cruise  missiles  now  operative  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  being  develctoed  by  the  Chinese. 

(c)  The  Sentinel  syitem  Is  not  effective 
against  FX3BS  (Practioiial  Orbital  Bombard- 
ment System)  or  southern  missiles  both 
within  the  capability  of  the  Soviets. 

Our  knowledge  of  Communist  systems 
many  times  Is  prlmltlv;.  We  were  surprised 
last  year  to  see  the  Chinese  detonate  a  hy- 
drogen type  bomb  wlt|hout  going  through 
the  laborious  American!  history  of  pioneered 
development.  We  were  «urprlsed  last  year  to 
discover  that  the  Soviats  had  several  hun- 
dred more  (ICBM)  missiles  than  previous 
national  intelligence  estimates  Indicated.  We 
were  surprised  recentljt  to  find  the  Soviets 
have  developed  and  biillt  some  new  sub- 
marines (submarines  t«»ke  4  years  to  build). 

Certainly  we  can't  t»rn  our  back  on  the 
Chinese  or  Soviets  but  In  our  panic  fear 
of  communism  we  must  spend  our  money 
wisely  or  we  will  desax>y  ourselves  within 
by  the  mlsbalance  in  dur  economy. 


e    Independent    Re- 
ssiles    now   held    by 


I  think  reasonable  people  should  support  a 
continuing  program  of  research  and  develop- 
ment In  this  ballistics  program  However,  this 
can  be  accomplished  at  the  »100  million 
rather  than  the  $1  billion  annual  level. 

Former  Secretary  McNamara  considered 
this  problem  at  length  last  year  before  our 
committee.  The  unclassified  committee  re- 
port contains  his  testimony  here  material. 
The  former  Secretary's  views  were  stated  at 
a  time  when  we  were  a^lng  the  Soviets  to 
talk  about  limitations.  They  were  silent 
which  led  to  the  Secretary's  statements  be- 
fore referred  to  on  "marginal  deployment." 
Since  talks  have  now  been  scheduled  the 
Secretary's  testimony  Is  our  best  analysis  of 
current  position. 

The  Secretary  recommended  against  de- 
ployment of  the  ABM  System  as  follows  early 
last  year  (pp.  390.  395-396.  1967  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  hearings)  : 

".\ssured  destruction  with  regard  to  Red 
China  presents  a  somewhat  different  prob- 
lem. China  is  far  from  being  an  Industrial- 
ized nation.  However,  what  Industry  It  haa 
Is  heavily  concentrated  in  a  comparatively 
few  cities.  We  estimate,  for  example,  that  a 
relatively  small  number  of  warheads  deto- 
nated over  50  Chinese  urban  centers  would 
destroy  half  of  the  urban  population  (more 
than  50  million  people)  and  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  Industrial  capacity.  Moreover, 
such  an  attack  would  also  destroy  most  of 
the  key  governmental,  technical  and  mana- 
gerial personnel  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  skilled  workers.  Since  Red  Chlnii's  capac- 
ity to  attack  the  United  States  with  nuclear 
weapons  will  be  very  limited,  even  during 
the  1970's,  the  ability  of  even  a  very  small 
portion  of  our  strategic  offensive  forces  to 
inflict  such  heavy  damage  upon  them  should 
serve  as  an  effective  deterrent  to  the  delib- 
erate initiation  of  such  an  attack  on  their 
part. 

"Once  sufficient  forces  have  been  procured 
to  give  us  high  confidence  of  achieving  our 
assiu-ed  destruction  objective,  we  can  then 
consider  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  forces 
which  might  be  added  to  reduce  damage  to 
our  population  and  industry  in  the  event 
deterrence  fails.  But  here  we  must  note  an- 
other important  point:  namely,  the  possible 
interaction  of  oui  strategic  forces  programs 
with  those  of  the  Soviet  Union.  If  the  gen- 
eral nuclear  war  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union 
also  has  as  Its  objective  the  deterrence  of  a 
U.S.  flrst  strike  (which  I  believe  to  be  the 
case),  then  we  mtist  assume  that  any  at- 
tempt on  our  part  to  reduce  damage  to  our- 
selves (to  what  they  would  estimate  we 
might  consider  an  acceptable  level)  would 
put  pressure  on  them  to  strive  for  an  off- 
setting improvement  in  their  deterrent 
forces.  Conversely,  an  Increase  in  their  dam- 
age limiting  capability  would  require  us  to 
make  greater  investments  In  assured  de- 
struction, which,  as  I  wiU  describe  later.  Is 
precisely  what  we  now  propose  to  do. 

"It  is  this  interaction  between  our  strategic 
forces  programs  and  those  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion which  leads  us  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
mutuality  of  interests  in  limiting  the  deploy- 
ment of  anti-ballistic-missile  defense  sys- 
tems. If  our  assumption  that  the  Soviets  are 
also  striving  to  achieve  an  assured  destruc- 
tion capability  is  correct,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  it  Is,  then  In  all  probabUlty  all  we  would 
accomplish  by  deploying  ABM  systems 
against  one  another  would  be  to  increase 
greatly  our  respective  defense  expenditures, 
without  any  gain  in  real  secicrity  for  either 
side.  It  icas  for  this  reason  that  President 
Johnson  decided  to  initiate  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  designed,  through  formal 
or  informal  agreement,  to  limit  the  deploy- 
ment of  anti-ballistic-missile  systems,  while 
including  at  the  same  time  about  $375  mil- 
lion in.  his  fiscal  year  1968  bud{;et  to  provide 
for  such  actions — for  example,  protection  of 
our   offensive    weapon    systems — as    may    be 


required  If  these  discussions  prove  unsuccess- 
ful. 

•The  principal  issue  in  this  area  of  the 
strategic  forces  program  concerns  the  deploy- 
ment of  an  antl-ballistlc  missile  defense  sys- 
tem, that  Is.  Nlke-X.  There  are  three  some- 
what overlapping  but  distinct  major  pur- 
poses for  which  we  might  want  to  deploy 
such  a  system  at  this  time : 

"1.  To  protect  our  cities  (and  their  popula- 
tion and  industrj')  against  a  Soviet  missile 
attack. 

"2.  To  protect  our  cities  against  a  Red 
Chinese  missile  attack  In   the  mld-1970's. 

"3.  To  help  protect  our  land-based  strategic 
offensive  forces  (that  is.  Mlnuteman)  against 
a  Soviet  missile  attack. 

"After  studying  the  subject  exhaustively, 
and  after  hearing  the  views  of  our  principal 
military  and  civilian  advisers,  we  have  con- 
cluded that  we  should  not  initiate  an  ABM 
deployment  at  this  time  for  any  of  these 
purposes.  We  believe  that: 

"1.  The  SoiHet  Union  would  be  forced  to 
react  to  a  U.S.  ABM  deployment  by  increas- 
ing its  offensive  nuclear  force  still  further 
with  the  result  that: 

"(a)  The  risk  of  a  SoiHet  nuclear  attack  on 
the  United  States  toould  not  be  further  de- 
creased. 

"(b)  The  damage  to  the  United  States 
from  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack,  in  the  event 
deterrence  failed,  would  not  be  reduced  in 
any  meaningful  sense. 

"As  I  noted  earlier,  the  foundation  of  our 
security  Is  the  deterrence  of  a  Soviet  nu- 
clear attack.  We  beUeve  such  an  attack  can 
be  prevented  If  it  Is  understood  by  the  So- 
\'lets  that  we  possess  strategic  nuclear  forces 
so  powerful  as  to  be  capable  of  absorbing 
a  Soviet  flrst  strike  and  surviving  with  suf- 
ficient strength  to  impose  unacceptable  dam- 
age on  them. 

"We  have  such  power  today.  We  must 
maintain  it  in  the  future,  adjusting  our 
forces  to  offset  actual  or  potential  changes 
in  theirs. 

"There  Is  nothing  we  have  seen  In  either 
our  own  or  the  Soviet  Union's  technology 
which  would  lead  us  to  beUeve  we  cannot 
do  this.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Nike- 
Zeus  project  in  1955  through  the  end  of  this 
ciu-rent  fiscal  year,  we  will  have  invested  a 
total  of  about  $4  billion  on  ballistic  missile 
defense  research — including  Nike-Zeus,  Nike 
X,  and  Project  Defender.  And  during  the  last 
5  or  6  years,  we  have  spent  about  $1.2  billion 
on  the  development  of  penetration  aids  to 
help  Insure  that  our  missiles  could  penetrate 
the  enemy's  defenses.  As  a  result  of  these 
efforts,  we  have  the  technology  already  in 
hand  to  counter  any  offensive  or  defensive 
force  changes  the  Soviet  Union  might  under- 
take in  the  foreseeable  future. 

We  believe  the  Soviet  Union  has  essentially 
the  same  requirement  for  a  deterrent  or  "as- 
sured destruction"  force  as  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  deployment  by  the  United  States 
of  an  ABM  defense  which  would  degrade  the 
destruction  capability  of  the  Sovicfs  of- 
fensive force  to  an  unacceptable  level  would 
lead  to  expansion  of  that  force.  This  would 
leave  us  no  better  off  than  we  were  before. 

"2.  With  respect  to  protection  of  the 
United  States  against  possible  Red  Chinese 
nuclear  attack,  the  Icadtime  required  for 
China  to  develop  a  significant  ICBM  force  is 
greater  than  that  required  for  deployment  of 
our  defense — therefore  the  Chinese  threat  in 
itself  vjould  not  dictate  the  production  of  an 
ABM  system  at  this  time. 

"3.  Similarly,  although  the  protection  of 
our  land-based  strategic  offensive  forces 
against  the  kind  of  heavy,  sophisticated 
missile  attack  the  SovleU  may  be  able  to 
mount  in  the  mld-1970's  or  late  1970's  might 
later  prove  to  be  worthwhile,  it  is  not  yet 
necessary  to  produce  and  deploy  the  Nike  X 
for  that  purpKjse." 
Talking  additionally  about  waste  in  early 
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procurement  of  hardware  for  an  incomplete 
system,  the  Secretary  stated   (pp.  399-400): 

"But  even  after  this  elaborate  test  i)rogram 
is  completed,  some  technical  uncertainties 
win  still  remain  unresolved;  this  is  to  be  ex- 
pected in  a  system  designed  for  such  a  highly 
complex  mission.  Moreover,  we  have  learned 
from  bitter  erperience  that  even  when  the 
development  problems  have  been  solved,  a 
system  can  run  into  trouble  in  production 
or  when  it  is  put  into  operation.  All  too  often 
the  development  prototype  cannot  be  pro- 
duced in  quantity  without  extensive  re- 
engineertng.  Production  delays  are  en- 
countered and  costs  begin  to  spiral.  Some- 
time these  problems  are  not  discovered  until 
the  new  system  actually  enters  the  Inventory 
and  has  to  function  in  an  operational  en- 
vironment. The  Terrier,  Talos,  and  Tartar 
shlp-to-alr  missiles  are  a  good  example;  after 
spending  about  $2  billion  on  development 
and  production  of  these  missiles,  we  had  to 
spend  another  $530  million  correcting  the 
faults  of  those  already  Installed,  and  we  still 
plan  to  spend  another  $560  million  modern- 
izing these  systems. 

In  this  connection.  It  Is  worth  noting 
that  had  we  produced  and  deployed  the  Nike- 
Zeus  system  proposed  by  the  Army  in  1959 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $13  to  $14  billion, 
most  of  it  would  have  had  to  be  torn  out 
and  replaced,  almost  before  it  became  op- 
erational, by  the  new  missiles  and  radars  of 
the  Nike  X  system.  By  the  same  token,  other 
technological  developments  in  offensive  forces 
over  the  next  7  years  may  make  obsolete 
or  drastically  degrade  the  Nike  X  system  as 
presently  envisioned.  We  can  predict  with 
certainty  that  there  will  be  substaiitial  addi- 
tional costs  for  updating  any  system  we 
might  consider  installing  at  this  time  against 
the  Soviet  missile  threat." 

Relative  to  Soviet  action  In  response  to  a 


U.S.    ABM    buildup,    the    Secretary    stated: 
(pp.  405^106). 

•Although  the  fatality  estimates  shown 
for  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  reflect  some  variations  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  respective  ABM  systems, 
they  are  still  based  on  the  assumption  that 
these  systems  will  work  at  relatively  high 
levels  of  effectiveness.  If  these  ABM  systems 
do  not  perform  as  well  as  our  technical  peo- 
ple postulate,  fatalities  on  both  sides  could 
be  considerably  higher  than  shown  in  the 
table  above,  or  the  costs  would  be  consider- 
ably higher  if  major  improi^ements  or  addi- 
timis  had  to  be  made  in  the  systems  to  bring 
them  up  to  the  postulated  icrcl  of  perform- 
ance. 

"If  the  Soviets  are  determined  to  main- 
tain an  assured  destruction  capability  against 
us  and  they  believe  that  our  development 
of  an  ABM  defense  would  reduce  our  fatali- 
ties In  the  "U.S.  Strikes  First.  Soviets  Ret.ili- 
ate'  case  to  the  levels  shown  In  the  t.ible 
above,  they  would  have  no  alternative  but 
to  increase  the  second  strike  damage  poten- 
tial of  their  offensive  forces.  They  could  do 
so  in  several  different  ways.  Shown  in  the 
table  below  are  the  relative  costs  to  the 
Soviet  Union  of  responding  to  a  U.S.  ABM 
deployment  in  one  of  these  possible  ways: 
"Cost  to  the  Soviets  of  offsetting  U.S.  cost 

to  deploy  an  ABM 
Level  of  US.  fatalities  which  Soviets  believe 
will  provide  deterrence:  ' 

40.000,000  --  $1  Soviet  cost  to  «;4  U.S.  cost. 

60.000.000  --  Si  Soviet  cost  to  $2  U  S.  cost. 

90,000.000  --  $1  Soviet  cost  to  SI  U.S.  cost. 

1  U.S.  fatalities  if  United  States  strikes 
first  and  Soviets  retaliate. 

"//  the  Soviets  choose  to  respond  in  that 
way  to  our  ABM  deployment,  the  results 
would  be  as  shoicn  below: 


"NUMBER  OF  FATALITIES  IN  AN  ALL-OUT  STRATEGIC  EXCHANGE  (ASSUMES  SOVIET  REACTION  TO  U.S.  ABM 

DEPLOYMENT) 

|ln  millionsl 


U.S.  programs 


Soviets  strike  firsi 
United  Stales  retaliates 


United  Slites  strikes  first 
Soviets  retaliate 


U.S. 
fatalities 


Soviet 
fatalities 


US. 
fatalities 


Soviet 
fatalities 
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"In  short,  the  Soviets  have  it  within  their  "This  austere  defense  could  probably  pre- 

technlcal   and   economic   capacity   to   offset  elude  damage  in  the  1970's  almost  entirely 

any   further   damage   limiting   measures   we  As  the  Chinese  force  grows  to  the  level    It 

might   undertake,    provided   they   are   deter-  might  achieve  by  1980-85,  additions  and  Im- 

mlned  to  maintain  their  deterrent  against  provements  might  be  required,  but  relative  y 

US    It  is  the  virtual  certainly  that  the  So-  modest    additional    outlays    could    probably 

vlets    will  act  to  maintiun   their  deterrent  limit  the  Chinese  damage  potential  to  low 

which  caiti:  such  grave  doubts  on  the  advls-  levels  well  beyond  1985.                      ^„„^„ 

ability  of  our  deploying  the  Nike  X  system  "It  is  not  clear  that  ue  need  an  ABM  de- 

for  the  protection  of  our  cities  against  the  fensc  against  China.  In  any  event   the  lead- 

klnd  of  heavy,  sophisticated    missile  attack  time  for  deployment  of  a  significant   Cln- 

thev  could  launch  in  the  1970's.  In  all  prob-  nese  offensive  force  is  longer  than  that  re- 

abiiitv  all  we  would  accomplish  u^uld  be  to  quired  for  U.S.  ABM  deployment:  therefore 

increase  greatly  both  their  defense  expendi-  the  decision  for  the  latter  need  not  be  made 

tures   and    ours    uHthout   any   gain   in   real  now. 

security  to  cither  side."  "In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  analysis,  we 

With  the  respect  to  the  "Chinese  threat"  the  propose:                                            .   .  »,  ^     , 

Secretarv  stated  (DD  406-407):  -(D    To  pursue  with  undiminished  vigor 

•  W  t"7egaM  to'^the^d  Chinese  nuclear  the  development,  test,  arid  evaluation  of  the 

.v^^Vt    nn  nViVt^rP  ARM  defense  mleht  offer  Nlke-X  system    (for   which   purpose  a  total 

1  hich  de^ee  of  protection  W  ?hf  Natfon  of  about  $440  million  has  been  Included  in 

against  a  Sile  attack  a"  leas^  through  the  the  fiscal  year  1968  budget)    but  to  take  no 

lf70-s.  The  total  investment  cost  of  such  a  action  --to  deploy  the^system^^^^  ^^^  ^^_ 

^,3Zt5^^^t  of  nucl^r  wfrheads  '"^    "^""^  designed,  through  formal  or  in- 

cludmg  the  cost  of  nuclear  warheads  agreement,  to  limit  the  deployment 

"The  effectiveness  of  this  deployment  in  ^7  "'"'h„,,i.oHc  mi<;sile  systems 
reducing  U.S.  fatalities  Iron,  a  ^'^CJ.in^e  "^f'.^gf .^rr^^onlider  The  "eployment  de- 
attack  in  the  1970s  is  shown  in  the  table  ^J^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^,^^^  ^^^  discussions  prove 
below:  unsuccessful,  approximately  $375  million 
"Chinese  strike  first  {operational  inventory)  ^^  ^,ggjj  included  In  the  fiscal  year  1968 
U  S  fatalities  (in  budeet  to  provide  for  such  actions  as  may  be 
millions)-                X  muisiles     3  X  missiles  required  at  that  time — for  example,  the  pro- 

Wlthout  ABM 5                      10  ductlon  of   Nlke-X   for   the   defense   of   our 

With   ABM 0+                    1  offensive  weapon  systems. 
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"I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  otir  si>eciflc 
proposals  for  the  strategic  forces  In  the  fiscal 
year  1968-72  period." 

In  light  of  the  latest  action  taken  by  the 
President.  I  think  that  the  Secretary's  rec- 
ommendations first  made  last  year  are  good 
and  deployment  of  ABM's  can  wait  at  least 
until  we  can  "afford  it." 

The  Secretary  concluded  his  statement  to 
our  committee  last  year  with  this  pertinent 
analysis: 

••Secretary  McNamara.  I  have  said  that  I 
think  It  is  going  to  cost  $40  billion.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  we  go  ahead  with  an  ABM  de- 
ployment now.  we  will  come  back  | deleted] 
years  from  now  and  we  will  find  that  It  will 
have  cost  $40  billion;  but  that  Is  not  the 
issue.  The  cost  is  not  the  issue.  The  l.ssue  is: 
Would  we  be  safer  as  a  result  of  it?  I  submit 
to  you  we  would  not  be;  I  don't  want  to 
argue  this  because  it  sounds  like  an  extreme 
position,  but  I  think  I  could  prove  to  you  we 
would  be  less  safe." 

The  Secretary  was  supported  In  his  views 
la.st  year  by  Dr.  Harold  Brown.  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  as  follows  (pp.  445-446)  : 

"The  idea  of  trying  to  see  whether  we  can 
get  an  agreement  with  the  Soviets  not  to 
deploy  ABU  defenses,  thus  preserving  the 
present  situation.  Is  a  rational  approach  to 
this  problem.  We  stand  to  pain  considerable 
If  a  satisfactory  agreement  can  be  arrived  at. 
yet  we  will  not  have  endangered  our  security 
If  the  negotiations  are  unsuccessful.  Tliere  Is. 
as  you  know.  $377  million  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1968  for  production 
money  which  would  allow  deployment  of  a 
limited  ABM  system. 

"If  these  talks  do  not  succeed,  then  it 
might  be  well  worthwhile  to  deploy  a  light 
defense  system  (say  $3  to  $5  billion)  to  pro- 
tect our  own  missiles,  or  for  other  such  lim- 
ited purposes.  Because  our  missile  sites  are 
small  hardened  targets,  they  are  much  easier 
to  defend  than  cities.  The  exchange  ratio  is 
favorable  to  us  for  the  defense  of  this  type 
of  target.  Making  our  missiles  more  surviva- 
ble  improves  our  deterrent  capability  which, 
in  turn,  makes  nuclear  war  less  likely,  which 
results  in  a  potential  saving  of  many  more 
lives  than  would  even  a  large-scale  U.S.  mis- 
sile defense  system. 

"For  these  reasons,  I  agree  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  that  It  Is  not  possible  with 
any  confidence  to  protect  our  population 
against  a  heavy  Soviet  attack.  //  a  verifiable 
agreement  not  to  deploy  ABMs  cannot  be 
consummated,  then  the  most  we  should  do 
in  the  way  of  deployment  is  a  thin  defense 
involving  such  purposes  as  a  defense  of  our 
land-based  strategic  missiles." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  late  last  year 
when  Secretary  McNamara  yielded  to  con- 
gressional pressure  to  move  in  development 
of  an  ABM  system  against  the  Chinese,  he 
alluded  to  two  imminent  dangers,  one  of 
which  Is  already  upon  us  (Speech  Sept.  18, 
1967  In  San  Francisco) : 

"In  reaching  this  decision,  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  it  contains  two  possible  dan- 
gers, and  we  should  guard  carefully  against 
each. 

■The  first  danger  is  that  we  may  psycholog- 
ically lapse  into  the  old  oversimplification 
aboiit  the  adequacy  of  nuclear  power.  The 
simple  truth  Is  that  nuclear  weapons  can 
serve  to  deter  only  a  narrow  range  of  threats. 
This  ABM  deplo\-ment  will  strengthen  our 
defensive  posture— and  will  enhance  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  land-based  ICBM  offen- 
sive forces.  But  the  Independent  nations  of 
Asia  must  realize  that  these  benefits  are  no 
substitute  for  their  maintaining,  and  where 
necessarv  strengthening,  their  own  conven- 
tional forces  In  order  to  deal  with  the  more 
llkelv  threats  to  the  security  of  the  region. 
'"The  second  danger  is  also  psychological. 
There  is  a  kind  of  mad  momentum  in- 
trinsic to  the  development  of  aU  new  nuclear 
weaponry.  If  a  weapon  system  works — and 
works  well— there  is  strong  pressure  from 
many  directions  to  procure  and  deploy  the 
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weapon  out  of  all  proportioA  to  the  prudent 

^"■^The'^'dant'er  in  deploying  this  relatively 
light  and  reliable  Chinese-oiientedABM  sys- 
tem is  going  to  be  that  pressures  willdeveUyp 
to  exj^nd  it  into  a  heavji  Soviet-oriented 
ABM  system.  i 

■We  must  resist  that  terAptation  fir    '.V— 

not  because  we  can  for  a  't'°'«^".Vf"°"i,!:? 
relax  our  vigilance  against  ^  possible  Soviet 
first-strike— biit  precisely  because  onr  great- 
est  deterrent  against  such  n  strike  is  not  a 
massive,  costly,  but  ^Ohlyl  Penetrable  ABM 
,,hield.  but  rather  a  fully  Credible  offensive 
assured  destruction  capabim. 

•The  so-called  heavy  ABM  shield— at  the 
present  state  of  technolog>V-would  In  effect 
be  no  adequate  shield  at  all  against  a  Soviet 
attack,  but  rather  a  stronf  Inducement  for 
the  Soviets  to  vastly  Increjse  their  own  of- 
fensive forces.  That,  as  I  liaie  pointed  out 
would  make  it  necessary  ^  us  to  respond 
in  turn^-and  so  the  arms  \  race  would  rush 
hopelessly  on  to  no  sensible  {purpose  on  either 

^^'^■Let  me  emphasize— anci  I  cannot  do  so 
too  strongly— that  our  decision  to  go  ahead 
with  a  liwUted  ABM  deploftrment  In  no  way 
indteatee  ttoat  we  feel  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  on  the  I  Imitation  of  stra- 
tegic nuclear  offensive  and  defensive  forces. 
Is  any  the  less  urgent  or  desirable. 

••The  road  leading  from  tjhe  stone  ax  to  the 
ICBM— though  It  may  have  been  more  than 
ft  million  years  In  the  building— seems  to 
have  run  In  a  single  direction. 

■•If  one  Is  inclined  to  be  cynical,  one  might 
conclude  that  man's  history  seems  to  be  char- 
acterized not  so  much  by  consistent  periods 
of  peace,  occasionally  puhctuated  by  war- 
fare; but  rather  by  persl^ent  outbreaks  of 
warfare,  wearily  put  aside  ff rom  time  to  time 
by  periods  of  exhaustion  i.nd  recovery— that 
parade  under  the  name  of  j^eace. 

••I  do  not  view  man's  hldtory  with  that  de- 
gree of  cynicism,  but  I  do  believe  that  man's 
wisdom  in  avoiding  war  is  often  surpassed 
by  his  folly  in  promoting  li 

"However  foolish  unlimited  war  may  have 
been  In  the  past.  It  Is  now  no  longer  merely 
foolish,  but  suicidal  as  welj. 

"It  Is  said  that  nothing  can  prevent  a  man 
from  suicide.  If  he  Is  sufficiently  determined 
to  commit  It. 

"The  question  Is  what  Isiour  determination 
In  an  era  when  unlimited!  war  will  mean  the 
death  of  hundreds  of  millions — and  the  pos- 
sible genetic  Impairment  0f  a  million  genera- 
tions to  follow?  [ 

•Man  Is  clearly  a  comi^und  of  folly  and 
wisdom— and  history  is  cl*arly  a  consequence 
of  the  admixture  of  thos^  two  contradictory 
traits. 

"History  has  placed  ouH  particular  llvee  In 
an  era  when  the  consequeAces  of  hvunan  folly 
are  waxing  more  and  mdre  catostrophlc  In 
the  matters  of  war  and  pe^ce. 

"In  the  end.  Uie  root  of  ^nan's  security  does 
not  He  In  his  weaponry. 

"In  the  end,  the  root  ofl  man's  security  lies 
in  his  mind. 

"What  the  world  requires  In  Its  22d  year 
of  the  atomic  age  is  not  i  new  race  towards 
armament. 

"What  the  world  requires  In  its  22d  year 
of  the  atomic  age  Is  a  new  race  towards 
reasonableness. 

"We  had  better  all  rur   that  race. 
"Not  merely  we  the  adBiinistrators.  But  we 
the  p>eople. 
"Thank  you.  and  good  ifternoon." 
In  summary  I  would  conclude  that  It  Is 
just  simply  poor  economl(s  to  conunence  this 
year  to  pay  $1  billion  aonual  premiums  on 
an  Insurance  policy  thalj  will  be  due  In  10 
years,   that  may  limit  damage  by  5  million 
casualties  from  a  Chines^  threat  and  maybe 
not.  where  the  p>ollcy  hai  no  cash  surrender 
value  because  of  obsolescence  from  the  start 
and  where  an  unplanned  dividend  probably 
would  be  maximized  Soviet  threat  retaliation. 


On  this  simple  Issue  the  Congress  should  pass 
a  Judgment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hosmer]. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
being  asked  for  a  cmious  reason,  not  be- 
cause the  ABM  system  is  defective  or  is 
a  bad  idea  of  anything  else— we  are  being 
asked  to  stop  it  simply  because  some  ne- 
gotiations have  been  announced.  Uni- 
laterally we  are  supposed  to  stop  it.  What 
happened  during  the  last  4  years.  I  ask, 
during  the  negotiations  on  the  nonpro- 
llferation  of  nuclear  weapons  treaty? 
The  Soviet  Union  did  not  stop.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  they  quadrupled  the  deliver- 
able on  the  United  States  megatonnage. 
It  boosted  the  quality  of  its  submarines 
In  the  order  of  magnitude  of  many  times 
and  boosted  its  quantity  by  an  amazing 
amount.  I  submit  that  the  man's  logic 
is  illogic. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Ryan). 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lec- 
gettI.  The  arguments  against  the  de- 
ployment of  an  antl-ballistlc-mlssile  sys- 
tem at  this  time  have  been  presented 
widely  in  the  cogent  additional  views  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Leg- 
GETTl,  In  last  month's  Senate  debate,  by 
Senator  Symington,  who  is  certainly  no 
foe  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
by  Secretarj'  McNamara  himself. 

In  his  statement  of  January  1967,  Sec- 
retary McNamara  summarized  the  argu- 
ments against  ABM  as  follows: 

First,  an  antl-balllstlc-mlssile  system 
would  only  encourage  the  Soviet  Union 
to  increase  its  offensive  missile  capabil- 
ity which  would  in  turn  necessitate  that 
the  United  States  do  the  same.  The  re- 
sult would  be  a  costly  and  destabilizing 
increase  in  the  missile  race. 

Second,  our  superiority  over  the  Chi- 
nese capability  is  such  that  an  ICBM  at- 
tack by  them  would  be  suicidal  and  irra- 
tional. Where  their  national  survival  is 
concerned,  are  the  Chinese  any  less  pru- 
dent than  the  Soviets? 

Third,  by  the  time  we  mount  such  a 
system,  it  will  be  virtually  technologi- 
cally obsolete.  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  detailed  in  his  views  the 
Soviet  offensive  systems  already  in  ex- 
istence which  could  penetrate  a  "thin" 
ABM  screen. 

Fourth.  Secretary  McNamara  said  that 
it  is  simply  more  economic  to  devote  our 
resources  to  maintaining  offensive  su- 
periority or  parity  than  to  pursue  an 
ABM  system. 

And  fifth,  an  ABM  deployment  would 
have  a  negative  effect  on  stabilization  of 
the  arms  race.  This  statement  is  made 
more  vivid  and  immediate  by  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  and  the  statement  by  Premier  Ko- 
sygin,  which  the  United  States  welcomed, 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  agree  to 
talks  on  the  limitation  of  the  missile  race. 
Another  factor  which  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara did  not  allude  to  directly  in  his 
January  1967  statement  is  cost.  At  a 
time  when  expenditures  for  the  next  fis- 
cal year  are  to  be  cut  back  by  $6  billion. 


with  a  resulting  drastic  effect  on  vital 
social  welfare  programs,  it  is  an  affront 
that  a  $5.5  billion  missile  system  should 
be  called  "thin."  This  is  an  indication  ot 
the  extravagance  of  the  military  plan- 
ners and  the  warped  national  priorities 
of  our  time. 

No  ABM  system  can  save  this  country 
from  internal  decay  and  disruption. 

Yet,  last  September,  after  essentially 
reiterating  the  arguments  against  de- 
ployment of  the  ABM,  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara made  a  decision  at  odds  with 
his  own  logic:  to  proceed  with  a  "thin" 
ABM  on  the  dubious  theory  that  it  would 
be  available  to  meet  an  irrational  act  by 
China.  This  is  an  indication  of  the 
power  of  the  military,  which  virtually 
compelled,  against  .sound  strategic  logic, 
the  decision  to  begin  the  journey  down 
this  road.  Surely,  once  we  have  a  thin 
ABM,  some  general  will  point  out  what 
was  known  all  along— that  it  is  useless 
against  Soviet  missiles — and  the  demand 
will  be  raised  to  "thicken"  the  screen. 
The  estimated  cost  for  that  is  $40  to  $50 
billion. 

To  proceed  at  this  time  will  upset  the 
strategic  balance,  poison  the  climate  for 
serious  arms  limitations,  encourage  the 
Soviets  to  increase  their  missile  capa- 
bility, and  cost  new  billions  which  we 
can  ill  afford. 

Congressional  Quarterly  on  June  28, 
1868,  quoted  highly  placed  Pentagon  of- 
ficials as  acknowledging  that  some  $10.8 
billion  could  be  cut  from  non-Vietnam 
military  .spending  without  impairing  na- 
tional security.  The  place  to  begin  is  with 
the  open-ended  Sentinel  program. 

This  bill  represents  about  25  percent 
of  the  $80  billion  militaiT  budget.  This 
imbalance  in  the  allocation  of  our  na- 
tional resources  must  be  reversed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  point 
about  this  bill  which  I  want  to  raise. 
Section  303  of  title  III  extends  for 
another  year  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  order  units  of  the  Ready  Reserve 
to  active  duty.  We  are  approaching  the 
state  of  permanent  warfare  in  Vietnam. 
Even  though  public  criticism  has  been 
muted  by  the  President's  announcement 
that  he  would  not  seek  reelection  coupled 
with  the  initiation  of  preliminary  negoti- 
ations, the  war  continues.  It  is  just  as 
bloody,  the  destruction  is  just  as  great, 
and  the  premises  are  just  as  false  as 
they  have  been  since  it  was  Americanized 
in  1965. 

By  extending  the  authority  for  the 
President  to  call  up  the  reserves.  Con- 
gress accepts  the  continuation  of  the 
war.  and  mortgages  our  young  men  and 
our  commitment  to  solve  the  Nation's 
domestic  problems  for  another  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Cahfornia 
I  Mr.  Brown  1. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  associate  myself  with  the  argu- 
ments which  have  previously  been  made. 
I  feel  to  proceed  at  this  time  with  this 
expenditure  of  money  is  an  unwise  allo- 
cation of  our  resources  which  will  not 
contribute  to  the  strengthening  of  our 
country  but  probably  will  contribute  to 
its  basic  weakening.  For  that  reason  I 
support  the  amendment. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   Chair  recog- 
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nlzes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Dow]. 

Mr.  E>OW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  Leggett  amendment.  I  believe  that 
this  countiT  is  going  to  keep  going  on 
spending  billions  upon  billions  of  dollars 
of  cold  cash  out  of  nothing  except  fear 
and  fantasy  of  Red  China.  We  are  com- 
mitting ourselves  here  to  more  and  more 
of  the  same  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  recommendation 
would  be  to  find  out  a  little  bit  more 
about  Red  China  and  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  her  into  t^e  United  Na- 
tions where  we  can  talk  to  her  and  find 
out  just  what  she  is  like.  This,  I  think, 
will  save  us  money  in  the  future. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  C'.iair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  FraserI. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Cliaii'man,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  that  in  di.scussing  this 
issue  we  are  allocated  only  45  seconds 
each.  I  really  do  not  think  that  this  re- 
flects very  favorably  upon  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  upon  the  committee 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  very 
large  issues  involved  in  this  decision  and 
I  am  sorry  that  we  will  not  have  the  time 
during  which  to  fully  discuss  tliem  and 
brine  out  some  of  these  other  i.s.sues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  .support  the  amend- 
ment and  I  hope  it  will  pass. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Bingham  1. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
would  like  to  express  my  regret  that  on  a 
matter  of  this  importance,  a  matter  in- 
volving almost  one-half  billion  dollars 
that  more  time  is  not  allowed  for  discus- 
sion thereof.  But  more  importantly  there 
is  involved  a  policy  of  this  country  that 
will  affect  us  for  years  and  years  to  come. 
Yet  we  have  less  than  one-half  hour  dur- 
ing which  to  debate  tWs  amendment. 

I  think  if  tlie  amendment  is  rejected 
we  are  headed  into  an  armaments  race 
and  it  will  not  contribute  to  our  security 
and  we  are  competing  with  the  Russians 
where  we  will  not  be  successful. 

Mr.  Chairman,  oui-  security  will  de- 
pend upon  our  power  to  destroy  them  of- 
fensively. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
IMr.  CohelanI. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
especially  pleased  to  see  that  there  are 
members  of  the  committee  who  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  old  fearless  five. 
As  a  former  member  of  that  very  dis- 
tinguished group,  I  want  to  say  that  I 
favor  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

After  a  considerable  study  I  find  my- 
self unconvinced  that  it  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  deployment  of  a  limited 
anti-ballistic-missile  defense  at  this 
time.  I  believe  that  ABM  deployment 
now  would  be  minecessary,  unwise,  and 
a  misuse  of  precious  resources. 

These  are  conclusions  not  idly  arrived 
at.  They  are  drawn  largely  from  five 
simple  facts. 

Limited  ABM  deployment  will  not  save 
American  lives; 

ABM  deployment  this  year  is  not 
necessary  to  our  security  against  China; 


ABM  deployment  threatens  to  renew 
the  arms  race; 

ABM  is  enormously  costly,  especially 
at  this  time:  and 

ABM  may  be  obsolete  or  ineffective 
even  before  it  is  operational. 

These  are  striking  facts.  But  they  are 
all  ones  which  I  believe  can  be  supported 
with  expert  testimony. 

I  would  like  to  proceed  with  a  brief 
review  of  each  of  these  points. 

First.  The  limited  Sentinel  ABM  will 
not  save  American  lives.  This  may  seem 
startling — but  it  is  the  fact.  It  results 
simply  because  the  Soviets  like  our.seh'es, 
cannot  refuse  to  respond  to  developments 
by  the  other  side  which  threaten  our  as- 
sured deterrence  capability. 

Accordingly,  to  overcome  our  ABM  the 
Soviets  would  most  likely  deploy  more 
and  better  equipped  offensive  missiles. 
and  perhaps  continue  with  the  deploy- 
ment of  their  own  light  ABM.  Because 
tlie  Soviets,  like  ourselves,  must  prepare 
for  the  worst  ijlausible  case,  they  must 
pi'epare  for  an  ABM  which  will  be  nearly 
p>erfect  until  it  is  overwlielmed.  They  will 
thus  build  far  more  offensive  missiles 
than  they  need,  and  in  the  event  of  an 
exchange,  more  damage  will  be  done  to 
the  United  States  than  if  they  had  not 
been  forced  to  respond  to  our  ABM  de- 
ployment. 

Simply  put,  this  means  ABM  will  cost 
American  lives,  not  save  them. 

Second.  ABM  deployment  this  year  is 
not  necessary  to  our  security  against 
China.  Again,  this  fact  may  seem  strik- 
ing in  view  of  the  common  response  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  statement  in 
September  1967  that  we  liad  to  act  then 
to  have  our  ABM  in  time  for  the  sup- 
posed Chinese  threat.  Yet,  statements 
made  only  a  few  weeks  and  months  ago 
to  the  Congress  by  high  officials  of  the 
Defense  Department  sliow  that  the 
Cliinese  are  at  least  1  year  behind  the 
timetable  we  estimated  they  would  have 
to  follow  to  have  an  ICBM  in  the  mid- 
1970's.  The  turmoil  in  China  continues. 
It  would  appear  that  with  the  Chinese  a 
year  behind  or  more,  we  could  afford  to 
postpone  this  decision  for  at  least  a  year 
while  developments  in  technology  and  in 
arms  control  have  an  opportunity  to 
work  their  will. 

In  addition,  I  still  find  it  remarkable 
that  we  do  not  believe  that  the  deter- 
rent we  possess  against  the  Soviets  will 
also  be  an  adequate  deterrent  against 
the  weaker  Chinese.  Further  still  we  do 
not  even  know  if  the  Chinese  will  deploy 
intercontinental  missiles  against  which 
an  ABM  would  be  a  defense,  or  if  they  do 
v%-hcther  they  will  not  also  build  cheaper 
and  less  vulnerable  submarine  laiuiched 
missiles,  against  which  ABM  will  not 
be  effective. 

In  sum,  the  Cliinese  threat  does  not 
force  us  to  deploy  ABM  at  this  time. 

Third.  ABM  deployment  threatens  to 
renew  the  arms  race.  This  is  a  fact  which 
must  be  clear  to  us  all.  In  the  past  sev- 
eral months  we  have  heard  of  the  de- 
velopment of  fantastic  new  destructive 
weapons — multiple  guided  warheads,  or- 
biting bombs — these  are  not  deployed 
weapons,  but  weapons  which  could  be 
deployed  in  response  to  the  need  to  pro- 
tect the  strategic  capability  of  either 
ourselves  of  the  Soviet  Union.  A  threat 


to  this  capability,  like  the  ABM,  will 
likely  set  off  a  new  round  of  increased 
niunbers  and  sophistication  of  offensive 
weapons — a  renewed  arms  race.  In 
the  end  we  will  botli  have  to  remain 
capable  of  making  tiie  other  side  believe 
that  it  will  be  destroyed  if  it  engages 
in  nuclear  war.  Quite  simply,  effective 
liarity  or  ability  to  inflict  nuclear  de- 
struction is  the  basis  of  our  defense. 
Every  improvement  we  make  will  be  re- 
flected by  the  Soviets.  Neither  we  nor 
they  can  hope  to  get  more  defen.se  .sim- 
ply by  deploying  more  .systems — un- 
less the  other  side  does  nothing. 

This  is  the  logic  of  the  mutual  interest 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  our.selvcs  in  arms 
limitation  discussions.  I  believe  that  if 
we  were  to  delay  the  ABM  decision  for 
another  year  it  would  serve  to  give  So- 
viet negotiators  a  chance  to  siiow  their 
true  colors  before  Congress  acted  on 
this  system. 

ABM  will  launch  us  into  a  new  round 
in  the  arms  race.  It  is  a  decision  involv- 
ing billions  of  dollars  and  millions  of 
lives.  We  should  tread  slowly  and  care- 
fully. We  can  afford  to  wait  a  year. 

Fourth.  ABM  is  enormously  costly,  es- 
pecially at  this  time,  S5  billion — or  is  it 
$15  billion — is  an  immense  amount  of 
money.  It  is  the  annual  wages  of  500.000 
families  earning  $10,000  a  year.  But  this 
year  it  is  even  more  because  it  will  come 
at  the  expense  of  desperately  needed  pro- 
grams for  deserving  people  right  liere  in 
this  comitry.  How  can  we  explain  spend- 
ing himdreds  of  millions  for  antimissile 
missiles,  against  hMX)thetical  tlireats. 
when  we  say  we  cannot  afford  .smaller 
sums  for  food  stamps,  health  care  for 
starving  children? 

We  voted  this  year  to  reduce  Federal 
exjienditures  by  $6  billion.  If  these  cuts 
are  not  to  come  from  the  programs  pro- 
viding vital,  and  that  means  in  some 
cases  life-preseiTing  services,  they  must 
come  from  in  good  measure  from  de- 
fense. ABM  is  in  the  view  of  the  former 
Secretary  of  Etefense  only  marginally  de- 
sirable. If  cuts  must  be  made,  and  surely 
they  must,  let  us  cut  out  the  marginal 
items  and  preserve  the  vital  ones. 

Fifth.  ABM  may  be  obsolete  or  inef- 
fective even  before  it  is  operational. 

Shocking?  It  should  not  be.  The  Nike- 
Zeus  ABM  which  we  were  urged  to  deploy 
in  1959  would  have  been  by  common  con- 
sent obsolete  and  ineffective  by  1963 
when  it  would  have  been  deployed.  The 
same  fate  is  built  in  to  the  Sentinel.  By 
the  admission  of  our  experts  it  will  have 
no  capability  against  incoming  weapons 
v.itli  any  penetration  aids.  Yet  any 
enemy  building  ICBMs  today  must  cer- 
tainly include  penetration  aids  if  we  have 
an  ABM.  Accordingly,  our  unsophisti- 
cated system  may  aheady  be  passed  by. 
Certainly  it  would  constantly  have  to  be 
updated  and  remodeled.  Some  experts 
have  even  estimated  that  we  would  have 
to  be  prepared  to  turn  over  the  whole 
system  every  10  to  15  years.  That  means 
it  would  be  obsolete  almost  as  fast  as 
we  built  it.  Is  tliis  the  kind  of  stable 
defense  on  which  we  want  to  rest  the 
security  of  this  country  and  invest  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  taxes  in  the  future 
witliout  surcease? 

Gentlemeri,  I  say  to  you  we  should  not 
dash  headlong  iiito  these  decisions.  The 
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subtleties  of  strategic  tlkeory  are  difficult, 
but  they  are  worth  the  pain  of  the  at- 
tention it  takes  to  master  them,  for  I 
can  think  of  no  declsloas  we  make  which 
are  more  important  th$n  those  we  make 
in  connection  with  nutlear  arms. 

I  believe  that  with  patient  study  the 
vast  majority  of  you  wiould  believe  with 
me  that  the  Sentinel  ABM  is  a  luxury 
we  can  do  without  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  therti  have  been  some 
excellent  arguments  Unade  here  today 
and  I  particularly  widh  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
LegcettI  for  the  excellent  presentation 
of  this  amendment  to  (the  bill  before  us 
today  and  for  the  cf^cient  manner  in 
which  he  has  arpued  Ms  case. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  the  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  ftom  Florida  I  Mr. 
Bennett  I . 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.' Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  because 
it  seems  to  me  there  aite  three  main  rea- 
sons why  we  should  obpose  this  amend- 
ment.    ■ 

First  of  all.  to  protect,  ourselves  against 
Red  China  and  the  threat  of  Red  China's 
offensive  activities.       > 

Secondly,  to  give  us  the  kpow-how  with 
which  to  build  a  weapdns  system  against 
any  other  possible  eiemy.  And  third, 
which  I  think  is  a  most  important  issue: 
our  countiT  is  the  most  effective  peace- 
minded  country  in  tine  world  and  I  do 
not  feel  that  we  can  fulfill  this  respon- 
sibility in  the  world  unless  we  can  nego- 
tiate from  strength.  Therefore.  I  think 
we  should  do  everything  we  can  to  see 
that  these  funds  are  pade  available. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  fr*m  California  I  Mr. 

T  FfPFTT I  I 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  [chairman.  I  think 
most  of  the  Members  tf  the  House  today 
have  reallv  just  a  trtumbnairs  opinion 
of  what  this  program  is  all  about.  When 
you  spend  ;51  billion  a  bear  you  affect  the 
whole  country.  This  Abm  program  cre- 
ates about  100  sites,  And  many  of  these 
sites  will  have  700  peifeonuel  attached  to 
them.  The  $40  billion  will  largely  pur- 
chase the  hardware.  Ip  will  cost  us  addi- 
tionally $1  billion  a  year  to  maintain  the 
most  expensive  fire  delDartment  ever  cre- 
ated in  the  United  States. 

There  has  been  sonle  discussion  to  the 
effect  that  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment, as  the  gentleman  from  southern 
California  said,  would  stop  our  ABM 
program.  That  is  not  true,  because  there 
is  one-half  billion  dollars  left  in  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  ■  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Wright  I. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  sys- 
tem is,  by  its  very  liature.  a  defensive 
system.  It  poses  nd  offensive  threat 
against  anyone  and  Joses  no  threat  at 
all  against  anyone  wio  has  no  offensive 
designs  against  this  dountry. 

I  ai-dently  wish,  and  earnestly  hope, 
successful  negotiations  with  the  Rus- 
sians on  disarmament,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  taking  down  our  defenses  will 
assist  us  in  these  negotiations  at  this 
time.  For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 


at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  additional  time  to  point  up  one  of 
the  actions  of  a  major  magnitude  being 
taken  in  the  pending  authorization  bill. 
That  action  is  to  concur  with  a  crusade 
that  has  been  carried  on  in  the  Senate 
for  the  past  3  years  to  terminate  the  F- 
lllB  Navy  version  of  the  sweep  wing  air- 
craft. 

In  the  pending  bill  our  House  commit- 
tee has  eliminated  $388.8  million  for  the 
procurement  of  this  aircraft  and  an  ad- 
ditional item  of  $71.84  million  for  further 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion. 

I  am  personally  satisfied  that  our  com- 
mittee action  in  past  years  spending 
over  one-half  billion  dollars  in  this  pro- 
gram was  not  erroneous. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  original  pur- 
pose to  develop  a  common  aircraft  be- 
tween the  Air  Force  and  Navy  was  sound 
in  principle. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  contractor.  Gen- 
eral Dynamics,  has  substantially  satis- 
fied their  part  of  the  bargain  In  provid- 
ing aircraft  to  substantially  meet  the 
requnements  .set  by  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Navy 

However.  I  am  also  cognizant  that  the 
Navy  Department  has  rcstudled  Its  over- 
all requirements  for  fleet  air  defense  and 
close  air-to-air  combat  and  has  deter- 
mined that  the  size  of  the  F-lllB  air- 
craft is  inconsistent  with  their  new 
objectives.  Tliis  being  the  case  it  is  prob- 
ably in  the  public  interest  that  this  pro- 
gram be  terminated  at  this  time. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record, 
however,  at  this  point  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  which  sets  forth  perhaps  the  real 
rationale  of  why  the  Navy  Department  is 
scuttling  this  program  in  favor  of  a  new 
VFX-1  aircraft  which  undoubtedly  will 
have  many  of  the  characteristics  pio- 
neered In  the  development  of  the  F-lllB. 
Carrier  Version  op  F-111  Is  Halted  by 
Pentagon 
(By  John  Maffre) 
The    Pentagon    yesterday    Issued    a    stop- 
production  order  on  a  plane  the  Navy  never 
wanted,  the  carrier  version  of  the  swing-wing 
F-111  fighter-bomber. 

Air  Force  Secretary  Harold  Brown  told  the 
prime  contractor  at  Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  Corp..  to  stop  development, 
production  and  support  work  on  the  F-lllB. 
The  decision,  inevitable  after  Congress  re- 
fused to  vote  more  money  for  the  F-lllB, 
will  not  affect  production  of  well  over  1000 
fighter,  bomber  and  reconnaissance  ver- 
sions—generally called  the  F-111  A — for  the 
Air  Force. 

But  indiwtry  sources  say  unit  costs  for 
the  cheaper  Air  Force  versions,  reckoned  at 
just  over  $6  million  per  operational  plane, 
will  rise  considerably. 

only  six  delivered 
The  Navy  version  with  Its  Phoenix  missile 
had  been  expected  to  cost  at  least  $8.2 
million  each.  Only  six  of  some  277  pro- 
grammed were  ever  delivered  to  the  Navy, 
and  none  has  ever  landed  on  a  carrier. 

The  move  writes  off  a  long-standing  fight 
by  former  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  Mc- 


Namara   to  build   a  plane  suitable  for  both 
the  Air  Force  and  Navy. 

It  also  means  hope  of  providing  the  Navy 
with  a  fleet  defender  by  1971  will  be  set 
bade  at  least  two  years,  despite  Navy  success 
in  getting  five  planemakers  to  expedite  ac- 
tion on  proposals  to  build  an  alternative 
known  so  far  ivs  the  VF-Xl. 

Yesterdays  order  to  the  Air  Force-Navy 
Systems  Program  Office  at  Wright  Patterson 
AFB  in  Ohio  does  not  stop  work  on  the 
turbofan  engine  planned  for  the  VF-Xl  as 
well  as  F-111  versions,  or  on  the  Phoenix 
missile  for  the  Navy  that  the  VF-Xl  must 
carry. 

to  be  narrowed  down 

The  bids  by  the  five  planemakers  are  ex- 
pected to  be  narrowed  down  to  two  next 
month,  and  a  selection  made  in  October. 
The  firms  are:  General  Dynanilcs;  Grum- 
man Corp..  major  subcontractor  on  the  F-111 
program;  North  American  Rockwell;  McDon- 
nell Douglas:  and  LTV  (Llng-Temco- 
Vought). 

The  Navy  said  yesterday  about  $200  million 
liad  been  spent  on  the  F-lllB,  much  of  it 
for  test  aircraft  that  will  be  used  in  con- 
tinuing engine  and  missile  tests. 

On  July  2  the  House  virtually  shot  down 
the  F-lUB  when  It  upheld  Senate  action 
to  deny  $460  million  to  continue  with  the 
project,  though  the  Pentagon  had  lowered 
its   request  from  30  to  8  additional   planes. 

Funds  for  17  were  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress over  the  years  and  six  were  delivered 
to  the  Navv.  including  one  which  crashed 
In  1067.  A  seventh  is  to  be  delivered  next 
month. 

The  Naw's  chief  objection— in  public- 
had  been  the  weight  of  the  F-lllB.  which 
had  run  to  some  75.000  pounds  ready  for 
combat.  But  privately  it  resented  having  to 
accept  a  plane  programmed  mainly  by  the 
Air  Force,  because  the  Navy  has  always  felt 
its  own  history  of  developing  combat  planes 
was  superior. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Randall!. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
has  been  a  lot  said  atKJUt  the  cost  of  the 
thin  ABM  being  $5  billion.  Tliere  has 
been  a  lot  said  today  about  priorities. 
Now  in  the  first  place,  we  are  not  talking 
about  $5  billion.  The  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  Involves  only 
about  S600  million.  Then  turning  to 
priorities  I  can  think  of  no  higher  prior- 
ity than  our  own  national  security  and 
our  owTi  national  defense.  Tlierefore,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  alternative  but  to 
opp>ose  the  amendment. 

Whether  or  not  the  Sentinel  system 
win  be  efifectlve  against  the  Soviets' 
sophisticated  MIRS,  the  answer  is,  no 
one  can  be  sure.  The  Spartan  has  been 
tested  and  we  know  that  our  thin  sys- 
tem can  meet  the  Chinese  threat.  I  re- 
peat, we  cannot  take  our  eyes  off  a  coun- 
try as  inesponsible  as  Red  China.  What 
this  thin  system  will  accomplish,  how- 
ever, is  that  it  will  enable  us  to  con- 
tinue on  in  our  research  and  develop- 
ment, leading  perhaps  to  a  more  sophis- 
ticated system.  The  argiunent  Is  fallaci- 
ous, that  an  ABM  system  wUl  only  spur 
our  enemies  to  greater  activity,  because 
the  <'act  Is  that  the  Russians  may  already 
have  an  effective  ABM  system.  If  we  are 
going  to  forego  our  activities  in  the  area 
of  a  thin  ABM  just  to  avoid  spurring  the 
Russians  to  greater  activity  for  their 
own  defense,  then  It  was  so  aptly  put  by 
the   ranking   minority  member  of   our 
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know  whether  it  will  be  effective  against 
the  Soviets  is  to  go  ahead  and  continue 
to  develop  it  or  make  it  more  sophis- 
ticated. It  is  far  better  to  try  to  improve 
an  ABM  .system  than  it  is  to  wait  imtil  it 
is  too  late  and  wake  up  to  find  that  we 
have  no  defense  at  all,  while  our  enemies 
have  ijerfected  a  defen.se  against  our 
ICBM's. 

True,  our  thin  ABM  is  only  a  begin- 
ning. We  are  late  getting  started.  But  the 


■■(b)  Obsolete  and  surplus  military  equip- 
ment shall  not  be  sold  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section  to  a  State,  local  law  enforce- 
ment or  fireflghtlng  agency  \uUess  request 
therefor  is  made  by  such  agency,  in  such 
form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense sliall  prescribe,  and  such  request,  witli 
respect  to  the  type  and  amount  of  equip- 
ment so  requested.  Is  certified  as  being  nee- 


committee,  we  had  just  as  well  go  back     ^-^fl^^r    °'    ^'°^^^'^'^'    °'    '"^^     "^  "''•  ^^JTen^**  LTe't^ttl^rlSaTir- 
tx)  the  use  of  bow  and  arrow.  T^-nv    m    RFSFRVF    FORCES  forcement,  and  fireflghtlng  agen- 
The  best  way  to  put  the  use  of  an  ABM             title   in— reserve  forces                            ^^^ 

in    perspective   is   to   say    again    that   we  Sec.    30 1.    For    the    fiscal    year    beginning  ..^^^    The  Secretary  of  Defense,  under  reg- 

know  it  would  be  effective  against  the  July  l,  1968.  and  ending  June  30.  1969.  the  Nations  prescribed  bv  him.  shall  sell  to  state, 
Phinpsp  thi-eat  and  the  only  way  we  will  selected  Reserve  of  each  reserve  component  ^^^^^  j^^  enforcement  and  fireflghtlng  agen- 
uninese  iiueai,  .uiu  t   c        j.  of  the  Armed  Forces  will  be  programed  to     ^jgg   ^^  f^j^  market  value,  obsolete  and  sur- 

attaln  an  average  strength  of  not  less  than      pj^g  nillitary  equipment  which  is  useful  in 
the  following:  equipping  such   agencies  to  carry  out  their 

(1»     The    Army    National    Guard    of    the      functions  and  duties. 
United  States.  400.000. 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve.  260,000. 
(3»  The  Naval  Reserve,  128,407. 
(4  )  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  47.204. 
(.T)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  77.371. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve.  45.526. 

(7)  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve.  17.700. 
Sec.  302.  The  average  strength  prescribed 

only  way  you  ever  make  progress  is  to  get  by  section  301  of  this  title  for  the  selected  pssary  for  the  operation  of  such  agency  by 

Started  Reserve  of  any  reserve  component  shall   be  ^,^g   Governor    (or  such   State  offici.il   as  he 

The  time  to  Start  is  now.  We  had  better  proportionately    reduced    by    di     the    total  ,„av  designate)   ol  the  state  in  which  such 

mnvP  whilp  we  still  have  time  authorized    strength    of    units    organized    to  .^^^^^y  j^  i„rated.  Equipment  sold  to  a  State. 

V^V^^l^)^MAiT^^  ^""^   '"^    """^   "'   "'^    ^^^^^^"'^   ""^""''l    ^"      local  law  enforcement  or  firefightlng  agency 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN,  inee-nau  ieco^iii/:;es      ^^^^  component  which   are  on   active  duty 

the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Price),  (other  than  for  training)  at  any  time  during 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman,  I     the  fiscal  year,  not  including  those  units 

oppose    the    amendment    offered    by    the      ordered  to  active  duty  in  January  1968.  and 

gentleman  from  California  for  the  szood.      (2)  the  total  number  of  individual  members 

sound  reasons  just  given  by  our  collea;;ue     not  in  units  organized  to  serve  as  unit^  of 

auiuiui  caou       ju     ^  •'  ^j^g  Selected  Reserve  of  such  component  who 

froniTexas  IMr.  WRiGH^rl.  ^      ^,^^^  j^,  training 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Chair    recog-      iJ^'^^r  uiisatisfactory  participation  in  train- 

nizes  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina     jjjg,    without   their   consent   ai    any   time 

I  Mr.  Rivers  I.  during   the   fiscal   year.   Whenever   tny  such 

Mr.   RIVERS.   Mr.   Chairman,   this   is      units,  including  those  units  ordered  to  active 

not  a  full-fledged  ABM  .system,  this  Is  a     duty   in  January    1968.  or  such   individual 

members  are  released  from  active  duty  dur- 
ing any  fiscal  year,  the  average  strength  for 
such  fiscal  year  lor  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
such  reserve  component  shall  be  pro])ortlon- 
ately  Increased  by  the  total  authorized 
strength  of  such  units  and  by  the  totul  num- 


■thln"  i^ystem,  as  it  is  called.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  wants  to  get  this  off  the 
drawing  board.  This  thin  deployment  is  a 
simple  recocnition  of  the  current  situa- 
tion in  the  world,  so  that  our  country  will 


not  come  out  .second,  for  If  we  were  to     ber  of  such  individual  members. 


come  out  second  in  this  race.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. It  would  mean  that  we  would  come 
out  last. 

I,  for  one,  am  not  willing  for  our  coun- 
try to  come  out  last.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  op- 
pose the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Leccett]. 

The  question  was  taken :  and  on  a  divl- 


Sec.  303.  Subsection  (e)  of  title  I  of  Public 
Law  89  687  (80  Stat.  981  i  is  amended  by  de- 
leting June  30,  1968"^  and  substituting 
■June  30.  1969^'. 

TITLE  IV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 


under  this  section  shall  not  exceed,  in  quan- 
tity, the  amount  requested  and  certified  lor 
such  ;igency  and  shall  be  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  such  agency.  Such  equipment  may 
not  be  sold,  or  otherwise  transferred,  by  such 
agency  to  any  individual  or  public  or  private 
organization  or  agency ."■ 

ibi  The  table  of  sectlon-s  at  the  beginning 
n{  chapter  153  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
adding  to  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
■'2576.  Obsolete  and  surplus  military  equip- 
ment:   sale  to  State,   local   law   en- 
forcement,   and    flrefighting    agen- 
cies." 

.•"EC  405.  No  funds  authorized  for  appro- 
priation for  the  u-se  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  StJites  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  the  provisions  of  any  other  law 
shall  be  available  for  the  purchase,  lease, 
rental,  or  other  acquisition  of  multipfussen- 
ger  motor  vehicles  (buses)  other  than  mulii- 
passcnper  motor  vehicles  (buses)  manu- 
fuctured  In  the  United  States,  except  as  may 
be  authorized  by  regulations  promulgrited 
jy  the  Secret;iry  of  Defense  solely  to  insure 


Sec.  401.  Subsection   (ai   of  section  401  of  that  compliance   with   this   prohibition   will 

Public  Law  89-367.  approved  March  15.  1966  not   result   in   cither   an   uneconomical    pro- 

(80  Stat.  37) ,  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  curement   action    or   one    which    would   ad- 

to  read  as  follows: 'Funds  authorized  lor  ap-  ver.sely  affect  the  national  interests  ol   the 

proprlation  for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  United  States, 

of  the  United  States  under  this  or  any  other  gj-g.  406.  Section  2304(g)  of  title  10.  United 


Slon    (demanded  by  Mr.  Leccett)    there      y^^j  ^re  authorized  to  be  made  available  for     states  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  a  com- 


were — yeas  40.  nays.  147. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIR^L\N.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE   II— RESEARCH.   DEVELOPMENT. 

TEST,    AND   EVALUATION 
Sec.  201.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 


their  stated  purposes  to  support  ( 1 )  Vietnam-  p^a   after  the  word   •proposals"   where  first 

ese   and   other   Free   World   Forces    in   Viet-  used  in  that  ssctlon  and  inserting  after  the 

nam.   (2)   local  forces  In  Laos  and  Thailand;  comma  the  words  •including  price.", 

and  for  related  costs,  during  the  fiscal  year  sec,  407.  (a)  Section  136  of  title  10,  United 

1969  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec-  states  Code,  is  amended — 

retary  of  Defense  may  determine."  ( i )  ijy  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  in 

Sec.  402.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro-  subsection  (b)   the  following  new  sentences: 

vision    of    the    law.    the    civilian    employee  -One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  shall  be  the 

beappropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1969      manning  levels  at  naval  shipyards  shall  be  .Assistant   Secretary   of   Defense    for   Health 

for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United      exempt  from  any  numerical  manpower  11ml-  Affairs    He  shall  have  as  his  principal  duty 

States  for  research,  development,  test,  and     t.ttions  applicable  to  the  Navy,  but  shall  be  the  oicrall  supervision  of  health  affairs  of 

evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law,  In  amounts      governed   by   the  .availability  of  funds  alio-  the  Department  of  Defense.",  and 

as  follows:                                                                        cated  for  ship  construction,  conversion,  over-  (2)    by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 

For  the  Army.  $1,641,900,000.                                haul,  alteration,  and  repair.  lowing  new  subsection: 

For  the  Navy  ( including  the  Marine  Corps) ,  sec.  403.  No  funds  authorized  to  be  appro-  •'  (g)  Within  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
$2  192  721000  of  which  (a)  $46,900,000  is  priated  bv  this  Act.  or  any  other  Act.  shall  be  retary  of  Defense  for  Health  Aff.alrs  there 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  only  for  the  expended"  after  January  1.  1969.  by  any  armed  shall  be  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
development  of  the  PHOENIX  missile  sys-  force  of  the  United  States  for  the  contract  fense  for  Dental  Affairs  who  shall  be  ap- 
tem  (b)  $70  000  000  is  authorized  to  be  ap-  procurement  of  commercial  airlift  utilizing  pointed  from  civilian  life  by  the  President, 
propriated  onlv  lor  the  development  of  the  piston  powered  aircraft  until  contract  pref-  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
VFX-1  aircraft  (c)  $4,000,000  is  authorized  erence  has  been  given  to  offerors  of  modern  Senate.  Subject  to  the  supervision  and  con- 
to  be  appropriated  only  for  development  of  turbine  powered  aircraft  of  comparable  ca-  trol  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  lor 
an  improved  nuclear  attack  submarine  to  be  pacitv.  Prol•^dcd.  That  no  funds  may  be  ap-  Health  Affairs,  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secrc- 
included  In  the  fiscal  vear  1970  procurement  propriated  after  January  1,  1969.  or  expended  tary  shall  be  responsible  for  all  "lauers  re- 
program,  and  (d)  $16,400,000  Is  authorized  to  after  January  1.  1969.  to  or  for  the  use  of  any  fating  to  «leiital  affaire  wltojn^the^omceoi 
be  appropriated  only  for  an  Improved  armed  force  of  the  United  States  for  the  con-  '  ■  -  -- 
nuclear-powered  attack  submarine  of  new  tract  procurement  of  commercial  airlift  un- 
design  to  be  procured  in  years  after  fiscal  less  the  appropriation  of  such  funds  has  been 
year  1970.  autiiorized  by  legislation  enacted  after  June 
For  the  Air  Force.  $3,553,808,000;  and  30.1968. 
For  the  Defense  Agencies.  W87.522.000.                   Sec.  404.  (a)  Chapter  163  of  title  10.  United 


the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Healtjj* 
Affairs." 

(b)  Until  otherwise  provided  by  opera- 
tion of  law,  the  individual  holding  office  as 
the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Health  and  Medical)    on   the  effective  date 


Sec.   202  'None   of   the  'funds    authorized     States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the     of  this  section  shall  perform  the  duties  of 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  used     end  thereof  the  following  new  section:  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
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fense  for  Health  Affairs  established  by  this 
section.  1 

Mr.  ICHORD  (durihg  the  reading). 
Mr   Chairman,  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  par- 
liamentary inquiry  is  this:  Is  the  bUl 
open  for  amendment  at  any  point? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  will  state 
that  the  bill  is  not  opan  for  amendment 
at  any  point. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  bill  be  dispensed  with, 
and  that  the  bill  be  ptinted  in  the  Rec- 
ord   and    open    to    amendment    at    any 

point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genjtleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERErf    BT    MR.    ICHORD 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

lows: 
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The  Clerk  read  as  f  o 

Amentiment  otrrred  ^y  Mr.  Ichord:  On 
page  7.  line  23,  strike  out  ••1,641.900.000"  and 
insert  ••$1,631,900,000  of  which  *70,400.000  Is 
authorized  to  be  iipproj  rlated  only  for  pro- 
gramwlde  management  and  support." 

Mr.  ICHORD.  M  .  Chairman,  the 
amendment,  I  have  o^ered  is  not  subject 
to  the  arguments  directed  against  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  PikeI.  In  tthe  first  place,  the 
amendment  involvesi  a  much  smaller 
sum — only  $10  millidn:  second,  it  does 
not  concern  the  procurement  of  hard- 
ware; and  third.  It  can  in  no  way  be 
consti-ued  to  be  detrimental  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  Nation.  I 

I  had  Intended  to  Offer  an  amendment 
reducing  Army  pro^ramwide  manage- 
ment and  support  inl  the  amount  of  $20 
million  in  the  comirflttee  when  the  bill 
was  marked  up;  however.  I  was  neces- 
sarily absent  due  to  my  presence  in  my 
congressional  district!  to  fulfill  a  previous 
engagement.  The  amendment  was  court- 
eously considered  by  the  committee  but 
was  reduced  by  $10  |nillion.  Had  I  been 
present  I  am  sure  |that  I  wotild  have 
been  able  to  convince  the  committee  of 
the  full  merits  of  the  amendment.  There- 
fore, I  offer  this  amendment  which  will 
make  a  total  cut  of  $J0  million. 

This  anioimt  happens  to  be  the  differ- 
ence between  the  General  Motors  con- 
tract price  and  the  ilarcmont  proposal. 
I  can  think  of  no  belter  place  to  recoup 
the  $20  million  waste  than  out  of  the 
budget  of  manageiient  and  support 
where  the  mistakes  [  were  made  in  the 
M-ie  program  that  should  not  have  been 
made  by  BB  gim  exjperts.  This  amend- 
ment cannot  be  conttrued  as  too  harsh 
a  penalty  because  the  budget  activity 
will  still  receive  the  same  amount  of 
money  it  received  last  year  If  the  amend- 
ment is  adopted  and  there  is  a  total 
amount  elsewhere  in  the  bill  for  program 
support  in  the  amount  of  approxinaately 
$280  million.  The  aeciu-ity  of  the  Na- 
tion may  well  be  ealianced  If  the  per- 
soimel  of  the  activity  are  reduced  in 
number.  In  the  investigation  by  my  sub- 
committee, we  fotmd  so  many  people  in- 
volved  in   the    decisionmaking    process 


that  no  one  seemed  to  know  what  was 
going  on.  It  was  extremely  difficult  to 
pinpoint  responsibility.  The  left  hand  did 
not  know  what  the  right  hand  was  doing. 
There  was  a  failure  to  act  or  the  man- 
agers were  too  slow  to  ac*  and  there  were 
people  making  decisions  who  did  not 
possess  the  facts  with  which  to  make 
an  intelligent  decision.  Therefore,  this 
program  is  an  excellent  place  to  recoup 
a  part  of  the  waste  In  the  program.  I 
would  hope  that  the  committee  will  agree 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
Kentleman    yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Rivers  1 . 

Mr.  RIVERS.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely right,  and  we  accept  the  amend- 
ment. . 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BATES.  We  are  happy  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  has  been  involved  in 
top  secret  material  for  so  long  that  per- 
haps they  have  taken  to  writing  their 
committee  report  in  code.  Because  I  read 
it  very  carefully  and  I  understood  the 
first  sentence  which  says  that  there  is  a 
pood  relationship  between  the  Congress 
and  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Then  let  me  read  the  second  sentence : 

This— 

Referring  to  this  good  relationship — 
Is  brought  about  by  a  new  atmosphere,  an 
ambiance  (a-m-b-l-a-n-c-e)  of  cooperation 
that  foretells  what  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  has  always  sought:  a  truly  synergis- 
tic (s-y-n-e-r-g-1-s-t-l-c)  alliance  with  the 
Secretary   of  Defense. 

I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers]  for  a 
definition  of  the  word  "ambiance"  and 
"synergistic".  I  think  I  know  what  they 
mean 

Mr.  RIVERS.  The  gentleman  knows  as 
well  as  I  do. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  think  I  know  what 
they  mean.  I  think  they  mean  "Depart- 
ment of  Defense  will  get  another  massive 
authorization."  I  was  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
in  my  junior  year,  but  I  must  confess  my 
uncertainty. 

This  ovation  that  I  have  received  has 
restored  my  faith  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives because  I  thought  you  were 
not  interested  in  scholarship. 

Now  let  me  go  on  and  read  some  more 
of  this: 

We  must  avoid  with  equal  care  a  pessimistic 
apathy  and  a  querulous  actlvltlsm.  an 
activism  which  suggests,  but  does  not  fulfill, 
an  Image  of  purposive  movement. 

In  matters  of  defense  the  Congress  has  al- 
ways represented  the  holding  up  of  absolute 
standards  of  aggressive  responsibility  as 
against  an  ethos  of  compromise; 

Now  I  want  to  congratulate  the  com- 
mittee on  its  erudition. 

Then  it  goes  to  quote  Carl  Sandburg. 
It  says: 


From  a  budgetary  standpoint  we  can  all 
look  with  hope  to  a  time  when  legislation  of 
this  magnitude  will  not  be  necessary— 

"Sometime,"  the  little  girl  in  the  Carl 
Sandburg  poem  said, 

-Sometime  theyll  give  a  war  and  nobody 
will  come.^' 

I  would  suggest  that  peace  is  to  be 
desired  from  much  more  than  a  budget- 
ary standpoint,  and  I  think  Mr.  Sand- 
burg would  be  desolate  about  the  context 
in  which  his  words  were  used. 

But  let  me  just  conclude  by  quoting 
this  from  the  report: 

At  this  juncture  In  world  affairs,  there  Is 
no  real  answer  but  strength — lest  faith  move 
but  mustard  seeds. 

I  congratulate  the  committee  on  its 
erudition  and  poesy. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RFV^ERS.  I  do  agree  that  maybe 
we  have  too  many  Phi  Beta  Kappas  on 
our  side. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  had  another  amendment  on  the 
ABM  .system,  but  considering  the  fact 
that  this  House  has  pretty  well  expressed 
itself  on  this  issue— I  do  not  know  how 
knowledgeably,  but  I  am  willing  to  yield 
to  majority  rule,  and  particularly  the 
strong  majority  that  has  been  recorded— 
I  am  not  going  to  offer  any  further 
amendments  on  this  program. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  DT  MB.  SISK 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  •Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sisk:  On  page 
10.  lines  21  and  22,  strike  out  "January  1, 
1969"  and  Insert  ••July  1,  1969". 

On  page  11,  Une  2.  strike  out  "January  1, 
1969^'  each  time  It  appears  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "July  l.  1969". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hesitate  to 
take  the  time  of  the  committee  at  this 
late  hour  because  I  am  sure  we  are  all 
anxious  to  vote  tonight  and  get  out  of 
here.  I  want  to  commend  the  committee, 
as  I  did  earlier  in  my  discussion  during 
the  discussion  on  the  rule,  for  bringing 
us  a  very  fine  bUl,  as  they  always  do. 

I  want  to  say  with  reference  to  section 
403  of  title  IV,  that  again  I  join  with  my 
good  friend  from  South  Carolina  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Price]  in 
the  objectives  that  they  seek  in  improv- 
ing our  airlift  capabUity  and  the  change- 
overs  that  are  necessary  in  order  to  im- 
prove it.  As  I  discussed  at  that  time,  I 
asked  for  an  additional  six  months  for 
this  changeover  period.  That  is  all  this 
amendment  amounts  to. 

K  you  will  note,  section  403  of  title  IV 
provides  actually  for  only  6  months.  In 
other  words,  any  company  doing  con- 
tract work  for  the  military  must  have 
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converted  to  jet-operated  aircraft  by 
January  1.  The  amendment  would 
change  that  date  to  July  1.  1969,  which 
simply  gives  them  1  year  rather  than  6 
months. 

I  would  luge  my  Kood  friend  from 
South  Carolina  and  the  Members  to  go 
along  with  this,  because  I  am  sure  that 
in  spite  of  their  efforts— and  I  know  they 
have  been  great — there  will  be  no  sub- 
stantial losses  and  there  will  be  no  sub- 
stantial endangering  of  our  security  by 
the  allowance  of  these  extra  6  months.  I 
further  understand  from  the  Air  Force 
that  it  would  actually  amount  to  some 
little  savings  in  funds. 

:  would  hope  that  the  Hou.se  would 
support  the  giving  of  the  smaller  com- 
pany— and  there  are  a  number  of  them 
over  the  country — an  opportunity  to 
make  this  conversion  and  to  convert  their 
fleet  to  jet  engines.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chaimian.  I  wonder 
if  we  can  arrive  at  a  time  limitation  on 
all  amendments.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  the  bill  terminate 
at  7:15,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con.scnt 
that  5  minutes  of  that  time  be  granted 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Pepper). 

Mr.     LEGGETT.     Mr.     Chairman.     I 

object. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  bill 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiiy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  There  are  several 
amendments  still  pending.  I  wonder 
whether  time  will  be  made  available  for 
those  of  us  who  have  pending  amend- 
ments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  will  depend 
upon  the  motion  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  terminate  at  7:15 
p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Pepper]. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  able  gentleman  from  California. 
All  this  does  is  to  ask  for  6  months 
more  than  the  6  months  which  are  ac- 
corded by  the  committee  to  the  carriers 
who  transport  Air  Force  supplies  be- 
tween airbases  by  piston  airplane.  Give 
them  6  months  more — 1  year — as  the 
Air  Force  wants  to  have  done,  to  con- 
vert to  the  turboprop  planes.  This  is  a 
reasonable  request.  It  will  save  the  Air 
Force  $2  million  a  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Price). 

Mr.  PRICE  Of  Illinois.Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  procurement  policy  adopted  some 
7  or  8  years  ago,  whereby  preference  was 
given  to  participants  in  the  Civil  Reserve 
Air  Fleet  program,  had  the  objective  of 


strengthening  the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet 
on  the  premise  that  the  full  and  proper 
use  of  civilian  airlift  resources  in  peace- 
time and  war  emergencies  ultimately 
would  produce  savings  in  military  capital 
equipment  and  benefit  the  public 
through  a  healthier  industry  and  lower 
cost  air  transportation.  I  believe  this  ob- 
jective in  the  main  has  been  met.  How- 
ever, the  award  of  contracts  to  those 
carriers  who  refuse  to  modernize  or  are 
too  slow  to  modernize  does  not  con- 
tribute to  this  objective. 

It  has  been  .said  that  section  403,  if 
adopted,  would  put  one  supplemental 
airline  out  of  bu.siness.  Let  us  examine  the 
facts.  This  particular  airline  has  received 
a  substantial  amount  of  the  military  air- 
lift contracts  for  16  years.  What  has  it 
done  in  modernizing  its  domestic  fleet? 
II  has  acquired  obsolescent  UC-6's  and 
DC-7's.  With  that  obsolete  equipment, 
this  carrier  received  over  S44  mil- 
lion in  airlift  contracts  from  the  MiUtai-y 
Airlift  Command  during  the  past  2  fiscal 
years. 

An  argument  used  against  section  403 
i'3  that  the  carriers  should  be  given  time 
to  acquire  modern  turbine-powered 
equipment.  Carriers  other  than  tlie  com- 
plainant have  taken  note  of  the  long- 
established  policy  of  modernizmg  the 
Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet  and  have  ac- 
quired or  ordered  turbine-powered 
equipment.  In  response  to  the  recent  Air 
Force  request  for  proposal  for  domestic 
Pirlift  for  fi.scal  year  1969.  some  33  tur- 
bine-powered aircraft  were  offered  to  the 
Air  Force  in  the  proposals  .submitted. 
This  number  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
perform  the  domestic  airlift  mission. 
Mso  this  would  provide  an  expansion 
capability  of  an  additional  100  percent 
and  more.  ,  ^       ^ 

Is  it  fair  to  f;ive  preferential  treatment 
to  one  carrier  at  the  expense  of  others 
who  have  invested  money  in  more  mod- 
ern equipment  on  the  basis  of  the  an- 
nounced policy  that  contract  preference 
would  be  given  to  modern  turbine  pow- 
ered equipment?  One  carrier  reported  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  that  it 
had  invested  over  S47  million  in  modern- 
izing to  meet  the  domestic  military  airlift 
requirement.  Should  this  airline  be  pe- 
nalized and  forced  to  let  its  equipment 
stand  idle  and  personnel  furloughed 
while  a  late  starter  is  given  a  chance  to 
catch  up?  I  do  not  think  so. 

Another  carrier  reports  it  has  invested 
approximately  $34  million  in  anticipation 
that  the  modernization  policy  would  be 
carried  out  as  previously  described. 
Should  that  carrier  also  be  forced  to  lay 
off  workers  and  to  leave  this  equipment 
idle  or  find  other  uses  for  it  while  the  car- 
rier operating  obsolescent  equipment  is 
given  preference? 

If  preference  is  given,  clearly  it  should 
be  to  those  who  have  invested  their  funds 
in  acquiring  modern  turbine-powered 
equipment  and  not  to  one  that  has  ac- 
quired cheap  obsolescent  piston  aircraft. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  SikesI. 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Sisk]  .  What  it  would  do  would  be  to  stop 
modernization,   and   everything   we   are 


doing  is  in  the  other  direction.  This 
would  force  the  continued  use  of  obsolete 
pLston  aircraft  to  protect  one  carrier  at 
the  expen.se  of  all  the  others. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Hall  I. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  op- 
po.sition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  charter  establish- 
ing the  Military  Airlift  Command— 
MAC — assigns  to  this  organization  the 
responsibility  of  furnishing  all  airlift  re- 
ciuned  by  the  Defense  Establishment,  for 
the  transportation  of  cargo  and  pas- 
sengers, whether  performed  by  military 
aircraft  or  by  purchase  of  civil  airlift 
.support.  MAC  is  not  authorized  to  per- 
form scheduled  passenger  or  cargo  airlift 
services  within  the  United  States.  Thus 
when  a  need  developed  for  a  domestic 
logistical  support  system  between  mili- 
tary installations,  this  requirement  was 
met  by  contractual  arrangement  with 
civil  carriers. 

There  are  two  such  domestic  systems; 
one — Quicktrans — .serving  naval  bases, 
the  other — Logair — operating  between 
Air  Force  installations.  Under  the  single- 
manager  concept  MAC  is  assigned  the 
responsibility  of  procuring  contract  serv- 
ices to  satisfy  tlie  requirement  of  these 
t'.vo  logistical  support  systems. 

Hearings  before  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on   National   Military   Airlift   in 
19G0  revealed  the  need  for  an  increased 
civil    reserve   airlift   fleet,   composed   of 
long-range  convertible  aircraft,  to  pro- 
vide  MAC    with   a    reliable,   responsive, 
emergency  reserve  capability.  To  accom- 
plish this  objective,  the  Civil  Reserve  Air 
Fleet — CRAF— program    was   expanded. 
Under   this  program   civil   carriers  de- 
sirmc  to  participate  in  military  contracts 
were  required  to  modernize  their  fleets 
acquiring  long-range  convertible  aircraft 
particularly  .suitable  to  the  needs  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  to  assign 
those  aircraft  to  CRAF.  This  commit- 
ment required  the  carriers  to  make  the 
aircraft  available  to  DOD  in  the  event 
of    an    emergency,    as    determined    by 
the    Secretary    of    Defense,  under    pre- 
viously established  contrjict  tenns  and 
conditions. 

In  turn,  to  encourage  this  moderniza- 
tion of  the  ci\'il  fleet,  the  Defense  De- 
partment agreed  to  give  carriers  acquir- 
ing modem  turbine  aircraft  priority  in 
the  award  of  military  airlift  contracts. 
This  plan  resulted  in  the  successful  mod- 
ernization of  the  MAC  long-range  Civil 
Preserve  Fleet,  now  virtually  complete. 

In  1966.  Congressman  Price's  Airlift 
Subcommittee  recommended  and  urged 
the  companion  modernization  of  the  do- 
mestic Logair  and  Quicktrans  supply 
systems.  The  modernization  of  these 
twin  support  systems  is  not  jnoceeding 
at  the  pace  sought  by  the  committee,  and 
which  we  had  a  reason  to  expect  based 
upon  the  experience  of  modernizing  the 
international  civil  fleet. 

A  primary  reason  for  this  failure  ap- 
pears to  be  the  application  of  a  recently 
designed  cost-effectiveness  selection  cri- 
terion for  the  determination  of  MAC 
international  awards  t^  Logair  and 
Quicktrans  contract  awards.  Whether 
this  cost  effectiveness  teclinique  is  useful 
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in  determining  contmct  awards  Involv- 
ing the  modernized  International  fleet 
has  not  been  examined,  but  It  seems 
clear  that  it  falls  to  encourage  the  mod- 
ernization of  the  domestic  civil  support 
fleet.  As  an  incentive  for  the  moderniza- 
tion of  the  international  civil  fleet,  car- 
riers who  acquired  long-range  converti- 
ble aircraft  were  asisured  of  a  priority 
in  the  award  of  military  civil  airlift  con- 
tracts, and  they  were  not  rcquircc'  to 
comiJete  against  obsolete  piston  engine 
aircraft.  In  the  san|e  maimer  carriers 
who  undertake  the  acquisition  of  expen- 
sive turbine  equipmeht  to  modernize  the 
domestic  civil  fleet  nlust  be  given  assur- 
ance of  priority  for  such  requirements 
as  exist,  and  not  be  required  to  compete 
against  obsolete,  denrcciated  piston  en- 
gine aircraft.  Tliis  is  particularly  neces- 
sary in  view  of  the  specialized  nature  of 
mechanized  .system  requirements  of  Log- 
air  and  Quicktrans. 

One  Important  feliture  of  the  CRAF 
program  was  a  requirement  that  carriers 
holding  militai-j'  contracts  furnish  upon 
request,  and  withoui  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  an  emergency!  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  a  specified jamount  of  "expan- 
sion" airlift.  Usual»r,  this  contractual 
"expansion"  requirement  was  100  per- 
cent of  the  basic  contract  award,  or  put 
another  way,  the  carriers  guarantee  to 
double  its  award  utiltzation  when  needed. 
Unfortunately,  in  thf  initial  phase  of  the 
CRAP  program  thlfc  requirement  pro- 
duced. In  the  casa  of  some  carriers, 
"phantom"  fleets:  tHat  Is,  aircraft,  while 
meeting  the  test  oi  numbers,  were  in 
reality  "mothballedf  and  not  immedi- 
ately operational  as  represented. 

The  reason  for  tjiis  is  economic— no 
carrier  can  afford  l|o  maintain  aircraft 
on  a  purely  standby  (basis,  complete  with 
currently  qualified  crews,  maintenance 
lacilities,  ground  and  spare  parts  support, 
and  so  forth.  It  thus  became  obvious  that 
the  only  source  of  Immediately  i-espon- 
sive  emergency  airlift  was  diversion  from 
nonessential  operations.  This  realization 
resulted  in  a  chaage  In  procurement 
policy  to  relate,  or  limit,  the  amount  of 
military  contract  an-ards  to  the  amount 
of  commercial  business  being  operated 
by  each  carrier.  The  policy  today  is  to 
grant  to  no  carrier  a  military  contract 
that  exceeds  60  p>ercent  of  that  carrier's 
projected  total  business. 

In  the  case  of  the  domestic  logistical 
supply  systems.  Logalr  and  Quicktrans, 
experience  has  not  shown  a  need  for  this 
"double"  expansion  capability.  During 
the  past  3  years  the  expansion  re- 
quirements on  the^  systems  have  been 
less  than  5  perceit  per  annum.  This 
small  requirement ,  increase  is  possibly 
due  to  the  fact  thit  these  support  sys- 
tems are  geared  ta  the  procurement  of 
materiel,  as  compaued  to  MAC  expansion 
requirements  which  involve  the  move- 
ment of  personnel  and  cargo  over  long 
distances,  often  on  short  notice. 

Since  the  aircrajft  utilized  in  Logalr 
and  Quicktrans  ari  specially  configured 
to  accommodate  mechanized  military 
cargo  systems,  whifh  systems  are  not  in 
general  commercial  use,  to  require  ex- 
cess expansion — oB  standby — capability 
would  obviously  reflect  in  higher  rates. 
It  thus  follows  that  expansion  require- 
ments in  Logair  aid  Quicktrans  should 


be  realistically  related  to  probable  needs. 
Excess  standby  capability  would  be  pro- 
hibitively expensive. 

For  the  same  reason  there  is  no  justi- 
fication for  relating  domestic  logistical 
contracts  to  an  equivalent  commercial 
business  volume,  since  the  size  and  con- 
figuration of  the  aircraft  most  useful  to 
Logair  and  Quicktrans  are  not  in  gen- 
eral commercial  use. 

The  revenue  rates  for  aircraft  utilized 
in  Logair  and  Quicktrans  are  established 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Quite 
naturally,  rates  for  modem  turbine  air- 
craft, taking  into  account  depreciation 
and  return  on  much  higher  investment, 
are  initially  greater  than  rates  for  ob- 
solete depreciated  piston  engine  equip- 
ment. Even  in  buying  airlift  you  do  not 
get  something  for  nothing.  But  history, 
in  the  case  of  MAC  civil  airlift  rates  for 
modern  turbine  aircraft,  shows  that  as 
carriers  gain  experience  dramatic  reduc- 
tions can  be  expected,  finally  resulting  In 
overall  savings,  not  even  considering  the 
vastly  increased  reliability  of  turbine  air- 
craft as  opposed  to  older  piston  engine 
aircraft. 

The  proposed  fiscal  year  1969  Logair 
and  Quicktrans  awards  actually  are  a 
step  backward,  as  they  contemplate  the 
continuation  of.  and  possibly  an  in- 
crease in,  the  use  of  older  piston  engine 
aircraft,  notwithstanding  the  availability 
of  suitable  turbine  aircraft.  Certainly 
nothing  in  this  proposed  procurement 
could  possibly  encourage  any  carrier  to 
imdcrtake  the  further  modernization  of 
the  domestic  logistic  support  civil  fleet. 
In  fact,  it  will  more  likely  serve  to  dimin- 
ish what  modernization  has  already  been 
accomplished. 

It  seems  conclusive  that  if  the  DC-6A. 
the  rcmainmg  piston  engine  aircraft  con- 
sidered for  use  on  Logair,  were  an  effi- 
cient, reliable  economically  productive 
aircraft.  It  would  still  be  in  use  by  the 
scheduled  airlines  who  will  spend  mil- 
lions to  shave  a  fraction  of  a  cent  from 
their  costs.  Today,  only  one  such  aircraft 
is  known  to  be  in  cargo  use  by  u  sched- 
uled airline. 

To  insure  compliance  with  its  recom- 
mendations it,  therefore,  seems  necessary 
for  the  Committee  to  oversee  the  mod- 
ernization of  the  Logair  and  Quicktrans 
systems.  Accordingly,  section  403  will  en- 
able the  Congress  to  accomplish  its  con- 
sistently stated  goals. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offei-ed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  Sisk]  . 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Legcett]  rise? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve I  was  on  the  list  to  be  recognized. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
wish  to  speak  on  this  amendment? 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  do. 
The   CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman   is 
recognized. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
committee  amendment  really  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  private  bill,  because  it  is  one 
company  against  another  company.  In 
this  kind  of  a  situation  we  ought  to  try 
to  preserve  the  status  quo.  We  ought  to 
try  to  help  out  small  business.  We  ought 
to  try  to  give  everyone  an  opportunity  to 
get  contracts  and  to  obtain  modem  air- 


craft this  committee  says  the  Air  Force 
should  want. 

This  is  an  opportunity  for  the  Con- 
gress to  save  perhaps  $10  million  this 
year.  I  urge  support  of  the  Sisk  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  403  of  title  4 
Is  an  amendment  added  in  committee.  It 
is  an  extremely  unwise  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  would  cause  serious  injury  to 
established  air  carriers  and  achieve  no 
positive  result. 

The  provision  compels  the  military 
agencies  effective  January  1,  1969,  to  pro- 
cure turbine-powered  aircraft  in  prefer- 
ence to  piston -IX)  we  red  aircraft  for  do- 
mestic airlift  regardless  of  cost  consider- 
ations. The  amendment  which  would 
defer  the  effectiveness  of  this  mandatory 
directive  for  6  months  until  July  1,  1969. 
This  simple  6-month  extension  would 
serve  to  cure  many  of  the  evils  of  the 
proposed  legislation  and  Itself  has  no 
drawbacks. 

The  legislation  would  have  primary 
impact  upon  the  Air  Force  Logair  pro- 
gram which  consists  of  dally  cargo  filghts 
between  continental  Air  Force  bases  and 
Is  performed  by  private  contractors  un- 
der annual  contracts.  Unlike  interna- 
tional services  where  turbine  equipment 
is  required  by  the  military  because  of  its 
greater  productivity  and  lower  cost,  many 
of  the  domestic  Logair  routes  involve 
short  liauls  and  small  loads  which  can- 
not be  economically  or  efficiently  per- 
foi-med  by  turbine  equipment.  Tlie  result 
is  that  it  costs  the  Air  Force  30  percent 
less  to  procure  piston  aircraft  for  many 
of  the  Losair  services  under  rates  estab- 
lished by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
Since  piston  aircraft  can  operate  these 
routes  as  efficiently  as  turbine  equipment, 
it  has  been  the  stated  Air  Force  policy 
since  1961  to  procure  these  Logair  air- 
craft services  largely  on  the  basis  of  cost. 
The  proposed  legislation  is  unwise  for  the 
following  reasons: 

First.  It  would  override  the  wishes 
and  policy  of  the  Air  Force  and  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  compel  them  to 
expend  30  percent  more  procurement 
money  with  no  significant  resulting 
benefit  to  the  Government. 

Second.  It  overrides  the  1966  recom- 
mendation of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 
tary Airlift  that  preference  should  be 
given  to  modern  jet  aircraft  only  when 
the  rates  are  competitive. 

Tliird.  It  compels  the  Air  Force  to  pro- 
cure high  cost  turbine  aircraft  for  cer- 
tain Logair  services  which  the  military 
have  determined  offer  no  operational  or 
other  advantage.  Turbine  aircraft  do  not 
represent  a  step  In  the  direction  of 
meaningful  modernization  on  the  mllk- 
rim  Logair  route  patterns. 

Fourth.  The  legislation  would  not  pro- 
mote the  national  defense.  The  fact  is 
that  all  turbine  equipment  owned  by 
Logair  operators  already  are  committed 
to  the  CRAF  program  for  fiscal  year  1969, 
and  are  available  in  times  of  emergency. 
The  proposed  legislation  will  not  assist 
our  defense  position  during  fiscal  year 
1969  in  any  case. 

Fifth.  The  Air  Force  has  procured  tur- 
bine equipment  in  Logair  when  it  has 
found  that  such  aircraft  would  perform 
the  job  more  effectively.  An  example  of 
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this  is  the  introduction  of  Electra  air- 
craft and  the  phasing  out  of  piston  DC-7 
aircraft.  Indeed,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
domestic  airlift  services  in  fi.scal  year  1969 
will  be  performed  by  turbine  aircraft 
without  this  legislation.  Turbine  aircraft 
are  being  procured  as  and  where  they 
are  needed  and  offer  advantages. 

Sixth  The  basic  conflict  is  between 
the  piston- powered  DC-6A  aircraft  and 
the  turbine-i>owered  DC-9  aircraft 
which  is  operated  by  a  single  Logair 
contractor.  Not  only  is  the  DC-9  30  per- 
cent more  costly  under  CAB  established 
rates,  but  the  Air  Force  recognizes  it  as 
a  distinctlv  inferior  aircraft  for  many 
Logair  routes  in  that  it  possesses  only 
one  cargo  door  as  contrasted  with  two 
doors  on  the  EX::-6A. 

Seventh.  The  proposed  legislation  was 
adopted  without  jirior  notice  or  hearings 
and  would  have  a  disastrous  effect  upon 
carriers  presently  operating  piston  air- 
craft such  as  World  Airways  and  Saturn 
Airwavs.  which  has  been  in  this  busi- 
ness for  16  years.  Satum,  which  is  now 
the   largest  Logair  operator,   would   be 
compelled  to  ground   15  DC-6  aircraft 
and  would  be  required  to  layoff  approxi- 
mately 400  of  its  580  personnel  employed 
at  various  of  its  bases  throughout  the 
United  States.  Many  are  my  constituents. 
Eighth.  The  January-  1  effective  date 
of  the  proposal  simply  does  not  give  ex- 
isting piston  operators  .sufficient  time  to 
order  new  turbine  equipment.  Not  only 
would  thev  be  foreclosed  from  the  busi- 
ness but  the  result  would  be  sole  source 
procurement.  Only  one  Logair  carrier- 
Overseas     National     Airways— i^ossesses 
DC-9  equipment  which  it  could  offer  to 
the  Air  Force  during  fiscal  year  1969. 
Under   the  existing   rules,   ONA  would 
obtain    a    fiscal   year    1969   contract   of 
$12  3  million  or  slightly  more  than  dou- 
ble   its    fiscal   year    1968    level.    If    the 
amendment  is  adopted,  ONA  will  secure 
a  fiscal  year  1969  contract  of  at  least 
$20  8  million— 3 ',2  times  its  fiscal  year 
1968  level  while  the  participation  of  Sa- 
tum Airways  will  drop  from  some  $17 
million  to  almost  zero. 

Ninth.  The  legislation  places  the  mili- 
tary in  a  ver>-  difficult  position.  It  would 
have  to  conduct  two  procurements  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1969  and  believes  that 
such  a  procedure  is  costly,  inefficient 
and  contrary  to  sound  procurement 
management  practices. 

Tenth.  The  legislation  is  poorly 
drafted.  It  may  well  compel  mandatory 
preference  for  old  and  high-cost  prop- 
jet  as  well  as  modern,  pure  jet  aircraft. 
This  is  anomalous  in  view  of  the  1966 
recommendation  of  the  Airlift  Subcom- 
mittee that  high  cost  foreign  manufac- 
tured prop-jet  aircraft  be  phased  out  of 
domestic  airlift  services. 

Eleventh.  This  legislation  tells  the 
military  to  ignore  cost  factors.  Yet  the 
committee  in  section  406  of  the  bill 
specifically  directs  the  military  to  con- 
sider price  factors  in  future  negotiated 
procurements.  I  fail  to  understand  the 
consistency  between  economy  and  sound 
procurement  on  one  hand  and  wasteful 
and  unnecessary  expenditure  on  the 
other. 

My  amendment  which  delays  matters 
for  only  6  months  would  cure  most  of 
the  difficulties. 


It  would  give  present  Logair  partici- 
pants the  minimum  necessai-y  time  to 
buy  turbine  equipment  and  remain  in 
competition. 

The  Government  would  not  be  com- 
pelled to  re.sort  to  sole  source  procure- 
ment and  would  pay  30  percent  less  for 
its  procurement  during  the  last  6  months 
of  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  national  interest  would  not  be 
jeopardized  as  the  military  are  satisfied 
that  piston  aircraft  can  effectively  per- 
form the  job  and  all  turbine-powered 
aircraft  owned  by  Logair  oi>erators  al- 
ready are  available  under  the  CRAF  pro- 
gram should  a  national  emergency  arise. 
The  6-month  extension  also  would  give 
the  Military  AirUft  Subcommittee  suffi- 
cient time  to  hold  hearings  to  determine 
whether  we  should  compel  the  military 
to  disregard  cost  and  pay  30  percent 
more  for  aircraft  which  they  feel  offer  no 
advantage  and  are  not  required. 

In  view  of  the  additional  cost  involved, 
the  disastrous  effect  upon  established 
carriers  who  first  received  notice  of  this 
legislation  less  than  2  weeks  ago  and 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
I  ask  the  honorable  and  distingui.shed 
chairman  and  Members  of  the  House  to 
support  my  amendment  which  simply 
defers  the  implementation  of  the  tur- 
bine-ix)wered  preference  policy  in  sec- 
tion 402  for  an  additional  6  months  until 
Julv  1.  1969. 
I  include  a  letter  at  this  point: 

SATvnN  Air.wAYS.  Inc. 
Hon.  Robert  L.  Leggett. 
VS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Congressman  Leggett:  We  under- 
stand that  an  amendment  lo  S.  3932  will  be 
offered  In  committee  which  would  have  dis- 
astrous consequences  for  our  company.  We 
first  learned  of  the  possibility  of  legislative 
action  only  last  week,  and  our  request  for  a 
hearing  has  been  unavailing. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  prohibit 
the  military  services  from  procuring  any  low 
cost  piston  aircraft  for  commercial  airlift 
until  all  available  high  cost  turbine  powered 
aircraft  have  been  contracted.  If  enacted, 
Saturn  Airways  would  be  compelled  to 
ground  Its  DC-6  A  fleet,  to  lay  off  the  bulk  of 
Its  employees  and  to  shut  down  various  of  its 
operations  and  maintenance  facilities 
throughout  the  country.  The  proposal  is  a 
completely  unexpected  last  minute  reversal 
of  existing  policies  and  would  force  the  mili- 
tary agencies  to  Incur  a  30':;  greater  procure- 
ment cost  for  domestic  airlift  with  no  sig- 
nificant resulting  benefits  to  the  Govern- 
ment We  ask  vour  help  in  defeating  the 
amendment  or  at  least  in  securing  a  deferral 
of  Us  effectiveness  until  FY-70. 

1.  I  founded  AAXICO  Airlines  in  Miami 
23  years  ago.  and  in  1965.  it  merged  with 
Saturn  Airwavs.  a  smaller  supplemental  car- 
rier whose  name  was  retained.  We  have  grown 
steaully  and  have  operated  profitably  for  all 
but  one  of  our  23  years  in  business.  Saturn 
today  Is  a  financially  sound  and  publicly  held 
company  which  enjoys  a  good  reputation  as 
a  reliable  and  efficient  operator.  We  are  the 
oldest  carrier  operating  Logair  services  as 
AAXICO  Airlines  received  its  first  Logair  con- 
tract over  16  vears  ago.  During  FY-68  Saturn 
held  a  $17.5  million  Logair  contract  making 
it  the  largest  operator  in  the  program.  We 
today  are  flying  one  million  miles  monthly  in 
Logair  with  15  DC-6  aircraft. 

The  Company  presently  employs  580  per- 
sonnel of  which  over  400  are  assigned  to  the 
domestic  Logair  service.  The  balance  is  as- 
signed to  our  mternaUonal  ser\'ices  to  South- 
east  Asia   and   Europe   which  are   operated 


with  stretched  DC-8  jets.  In  addlUon  to  our 
main  operating  and  maintenance  base  at 
Oakland.  California,  we  have  bases  at  Sacra- 
mento. California:  Ogden.  Utah:  San  An- 
tonio. Texas;  Macon,  Georgia;  Dayton.  Ohio; 
Miami,  Florida  and  New  York  City.  We  also 
have  sales  offices  throughout  tlie  United 
Stales  and  Europe. 

As  the  Air  Force  is  procuring  large  capac- 
ity Electra  au-craft  for  FY-69,  we  would  ex. 
perience  approximately  a  38 '>  decline  In 
our  FY-69  Logair  contract  even  if  the  pro- 
posed legislation  were  not  enacted.  If  the 
.amendment  becomes  law,  Saturn  apparently 
would  be  completely  forced  out  of  tiie  Logair 
program.  We  would  have  no  alternative  but 
to  ground  our  entire  DC-GA  fieet,  to  lay  off 
all  400  of  our  trained  employees  and  to  shut 
down  our  facilities  at  Sacramento,  Ogden, 
San  Antonio.  Macon,  Dayton  and  Miami;  cur 
work  force  at  the  remaining  t>ases  would  be 
subst-intialiy  reduced. 

2.  The  proposed  legislation  offers  no  real 
benefit  to  the  Govenunent.  Its  immediate 
purpose  Is  Uj  force  the  use  oi  DC  9  aircraft 
for  Logair  routes  which  require  a  niaximum 
payload  of  up  to  30,000  lbs.  Its  effect  is  to 
compel  the  Air  Force  ag-.iinst  its  wishes  to 
spend  30';  more  money  to  obtain  turbine 
equipment  for  routes  which  tlie  military  has 
found  cm  be  ao  efficiently  and  more  econom- 
ically operated  by  piston  equipment. 

The  DC-9  €"368  not  represent  any  real  mod- 
ernization insofar  as  thciie  •milk  run"  Log- 
air routes  are  concerned.  The  greater  speed 
of  jjure  jet  equipment  is  of  no  advantage  on 
short  stage  lengtli.  multi-stop  Logair  routes. 
Moreover,  the  DC-9  is  an  inferior  aircraft  as 
it  lu-xs  onlv  one  loading  door  and  provides 
less  flexibility  in  cargo  handling.  Unlike 
longhaul  international  services,  the  intro- 
duction of  pure  Jet  equipment  in  domestic 
airlift  services  has  not  meant  a  reduction 
in  cost;  just  the  opposite  is  true. 

The  rates  which  military  agencies  pay  lor 
Lorair  services  are  set  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  after  their  anual  review  of  the 
operators'  own  cost  submissions.  The  FY-6J 
rate  for  the  DC-9  is  30 ';  higher  than  that 
for  the  DC-6A  (SI. 51  v.  $1.97  per  aircraft 
mile  I ;  both  aircraft  have  equivalent  payload 
capability. 

The  use  of  turbine  equipment  on  Logair 
routes  6-7  would  cost  the  Government  at 
least  J2.1  million  or  30'":  more  than  if  P'ston 
equipment  were  contracted.  And  \urbine 
preference  for  Logair  routes  1-5,  would  cost 
an  additional  $2.7  million— again  a  30-.  dif- 
ferential (See  Attachment) . 

Only  one  other  airline  (Overseas  ^atlonal 
Airwavs)  presently  is  able  to  offer  DC-9  air- 
craft for  Logair.  The  legislation  thus  would 
compel  sole  source  procurement  whicn  hardly 
is  required.  Under  the  existing  rules  Over- 
seas National  would  obtain  an  FY-69  con- 
tract of  S12.3  miUlon.  or  slightly  more  than 
double  Its  FY-68  level.  On  the  other  hand. 
Saturn  would  end  up  with  a  S10.9  million 
;.ward  which  Is  38--.  below  lust  year's  level. 
If  t'le  amendment  is  adopted.  Overseas  Na- 
tional will  recure  a  FY-69  contract  of  at 
Ic-ist  i=-20.8  million— three  and  a  half  times 
last  year's  level,  while  Saturn's  participation 
m  ail  likelihood  will  sink  to  zero. 

3  Tlie  proposed  legislation  which  com- 
nietelv  discards  cost  considerations  is  an 
abrupt  and  unexpected  departure  both  from 
the  last  stated  position  of  the  Conunittce 
i.nd  the  clear  policy  of  the  Air  Force  upon 
which  we  have  relied. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  testifying  before  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Military  Airlift  m 
1966  I  then  advised  the  Subcommittee  that 
Saturn  had  made  a  very  complete  study  of 
the  DC-9  aircraft  as  a  possible  vehicle  for 
Logair  services  and  had  concluded  that  the 
DC-9  would  cost  subsuintially  more  than 
the  DC-6A  to  do  exactly  the  same  job.  My  pre- 
dictions have  been  fully  borne  out  by  sub- 
sequent developments. 

The  Subcommittee  apparently  recognized 
that  turbine  aircraft  might  be  more  costly 
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than  piston  equipment,  and  we  agree  with 
the  conclusion  stated  1^  Its  Findings  and 
Recommendations: 

•In  contracting  for  dofnestlc  airlift  by  the 
Military  Departments,  preference  should  be 
given  to  modern  Jet  alBcraft  whenever  and 
wherever  the  rates  are  competitive'  (Em- 
phasis added) . 

Both  the  Industry  and  the  Air  Force  have 
conducted  their  equlpHent  planning  and 
procurement  In  accordance  with  this  cost 
conscious  policy.  As  lat^  as  April  11  of  this 
year.  Assistant  Secretary^  Charles  advised  the 
CAB  and  the  Industry : 

•The  Department  of  petense  has  publicly 
announced  each  year  since  1961  that  price 
would  be  a  major  facto*  In  determining  the 
award  of  contracte  .  .  .  DOD  wants  to  em- 
phasize clearly  that  Iti  evaluation  of  cost 
win  be  based  on  selection  of  the  aircraft 
which  vrtll  perform  ihd  DOD  requirements, 
aa  they  have  been  Idenilfled  In  the  Request 
for  Proposals  sent  to  1|he  Industry,  at  the 
lowest  cost.  Variations]  in  capacity  of  the 
aircraft  would  not  be  I  considered  a  valid 
basis  for  obtaining  services  of  higher  cost 
aircraft  unless  the  D0E|  had  ktentlfled  a  re- 
quirem»Ht  fi)r  the  increiipcd  capacity." 

Our  V»lds  for  FY  69  were  submitted  on 
May  18th  1968  after  w^  had  expended  con- 
siderable simis  in  modifying  the  DC  6A  so 
that  it  could  transport  30,000  lbs,  through 
certain  high  altitude  ;ilrports  such  as  Hill 
Air  Force  Base,  Utah.  Until  we  learned  of 
the  proposed  leglslatlo  i  less  than  a  week 
ago,  we  had  no  Intlmat  on  that  an  eleventh 
hour  attempt  would  be  h^ade  to  override  the 
recomendatlon  of  the  Airlift  Subcommittee 
and  the  consistent  pol  cy  of  the  Air  Force 
in  emphasizing  cost  considerations  in  pro- 
curement, a  policy  wit  :i  which  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  taken  no  exception 
in  the  last  lew  years  so  far  as  we  are  aware. 

While  we  continue  t(  i  question  the  desir- 
ability of  compelling  i  At  Force  to  procure 
more  costly  aircraft  for  '.  ervices  in  which  they 
provide  no  operatlona  advantage,  Saturn 
would  be  more  than  willing  to  offer  turbine 
aircraft  if  Congress  deciles  that  this  Is  in  the 
long  term  .merest  of  tl:e  Nation.  All  that  we 
ask  is  that  Saturn  and  other  members  uf  the 
industry  be  given  fair  notice  of  any  such 
change  in  policy  so  tl  at  we  can  purchase 
turbine  equipment  and  continue  in  Logalr  as 
we  have  for  16  years.  All  that  Saturn  wants 
Is  that  fundamental  fo  Irness  which  is  basic 
to  our  way  of  life.  II  t  le  rules  are  going  to 
be  changed,  there  mus ;  be  time  for  all  the 
runners  to  get  to  the  s  .arting  gate  together, 
rather  than  forcing  soi  ne  of  us  to  hang  up 
our  spikes.  We  plead  that  any  change  in 
policy  not  be  put  lnt<i  effect  until  FY-70. 
That  will  give  us  and  other  DC-6A  operators 
sufficient  time  to  purchtse  turbine  equipment 
and  stay  in  competition  and  the  Government 
will  be  spared  from  put  lag  all  its  eggs  In  one 
basket. 

4.  The  proposed  legtsl  itlon  suffers  from  in- 
firmities in  other  resp«cts.  The  Airlift  Sub- 
committee recommendeb  a  limited  preference 
(Where  rates  are  compititive)  only  for  new. 
modern  pure  jet  aircrajft.  Moreover,  it  sug- 
gested the  ellmlnatioli  of  the  high  cost 
Argosy,  a  foreign  manufactured  prop-Jet  air- 
craft. Yet  the  proposed  amendment  appears 
to  compel  the  military  Ito  give  preference  re- 
gardless of  cost  to  old  apd  high  cost  prop-Jet 
equipment  such  as  the  Krgosy  (AW-650)  and 
Electra  (L-188)  as  well  as  to  pure  Jets  like 
the  DC-9.  We  are  at  a  Ipss  to  understand  the 
rationale  for  any  prop-Jet  preference. 

Mr.  Congressman,  we  jwould  be  most  appre- 
ciative of  any  efforts  tliat  you  might  under- 
take to  assist  us  and  tfe  Inform  members  of 
the  Committee  of  the  rdal  facts.  Our  business 
and  the  Jobs  of  constituents  are  involved.  As 
deeply  Involved  Is  the  ffiirness  of  the  govern- 
mental process. 

Very  sincerely  yo<irs. 

HOV'ARO   J.    KORTR, 

Preaidejit. 


COMPARATIVE  ANNUAL  COST  DATA  KOR  OPERATION  OF 
FISCAL  YEAR  1%9  LOGAIR  ROUTE  PATTERNS 


Annual 

Annual 

savings 

cost 

using 

DC-6A 

Patterns  1-5.  25,000  lbs.  ACL: 

DC  6A  (piston).   $8,459,617 

AW  ^50  (ptop)et) -  9.361.458 

I   188(propiet) 11.078,546 

DC-9  (pure  jet) 11.140,115 

Patterns  6-7,  30.000  lbs.  ACt: 

DC  6A(piston) 6.343,005 

L  188(propiel) 8.407,988 

DC  9(pureiel) liSS-112 

L-lOO(propirt) 9,007,609 


S90l,84l 
2,618,929 
2,680,498 


2. 064, 983 
2,117,865 
2,664.604 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from    CaHfomla    [Mr. 

SlSKl. 

This  is  the  first  time  for  this  to  be 
stated  by  law.  even  though  the  carriers 
have  been  urged  to  change  to  the  turbine 
engines.  This  is  the  first  time  by  law  they 
will  have  been  ordered  to  do  it.  unless 
tlic  amendment  is  adopted,  and  that 
within  6  months. 

Tills  is  brutal  treatment.  I  hoi>e  the 
amendment  will  prevail. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  maxie  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

One  fact  which  has  not  been  men- 
tiined  is  the  problem  of  cost.  Piston  air- 
craft cost  the  Air  Force  substantially  less 
than  jet  aircraft,  which  are  proposed  in 
the  bill  before  us  at  the  present  time. 

I  submit  that  at  a  time  when  we  are 
trj'ing  to  cut  the  budget  and  trying  to 
economize  we  could  at  least  do  the  right 
thing  and  grant  this  additional  6  months 
proposed  in  the  amendment  to  enable 
the  companies  with  piston  aircraft  to 
convert,  particularly  since  this  is  the  first 
time  they  have  been  advised  of  proposed 
legislation  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  GonzalezI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gonzalez]. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
SisKl.  I  fully  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  when  he  calls  this  brutal 
treatment. 

Not  only  is  it  brutal  treatment;  it  Is 
highly  imf air  and  it  is.  in  fact,  vindictive. 

Although  the  allegation  has  been  made 
that  this  affects  only  one  company,  the 
truth  is  it  will  affect  more,  but  it  will 
affect  one  company  favorably,  and  that 
will  be  the  only  one  to  take  advantage  of 
this  highly  discriminatory  action  if  the 
House  approves  the  committee  action. 

No  one  knew  of  this  until  the  commit- 
tee added  it  to  a  rider  to  this  particular 
bill.  On  top  of  this,  the  January  1.  1969, 
date  would  require  the  Government  to  go 
to  two  procurement  cycles  for  airlift  In 


1  year.  This  wotild  not  only  be  dicacult, 
but  also  it  would  be  wasteful. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

When  this  amendment  wbs  before  our 
committee  there  were  those  who  consid- 
ered that  the  present  July  date  should  be 
incorporated  in  the  amendment.  There 
were  others  who  thought  we  should  ex- 
tend it  for  1  year. 

I  offered  a  compromise,  to  make  it  next 
January  1.  and  without  objection  this 
WEus  accepted. 

There  are  some  companies,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  which  do  not  have  time  to  make 
this  adjustment  immediately,  as  they 
would  have  had  to  do  under  the  original 
amendment.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  those  which  already  have  spent 
money  for  new  equipment. 

It  seems  to  me  the  January  1  date  is 
proper. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  I 
should  like  to  correct  the  statement  made 
awhile  ago  that  this  is  the  first  time  this 
kind  of  action  has  ever  been  attempted 
in  law. 

I  have  here  an  excerpt  from  the  De- 
fense Appropriation  Act  of  1968,  where 
the  very  same  thing  was  attempted. 

Each  year  since  1959  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  have  written  into  the 
Defense  Appropriation  Act  language  ear- 
marking funds  to  be  available  only  for 
procurement  of  commercial  airlift.  The 
language  in  last  year's  Defense  Appro- 
priation Act  was  as  follows: 

Sec.  630.  Of  the  funds  made  available  by 
this  Act  for  the  services  of  the  Military  Air- 
lift Command.  $100,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  the  procurement  of  commer- 
cial transportation  service  from  carriers 
participating  in  the  civil  reserve  air  fleet 
program:  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
utilize  the  services  of  such  carriers  which 
qualify  as  small  business  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent found  practicable:  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  specify  in  such 
procurement,  performance  characteristics  for 
aircraft  to  be  used  based  upon  -modern  air- 
craft '  operated  by  the  civil  air  fleet. 

The  Air  Force  admits  that  DC-6A's  are 
not  modern  aircraft.  Yet,  they  propose 
to  award  contracts  for  fiscal  year  1969 
totaling  approximately  $13  million  to 
two  carriers  operating  these  obsolescent 
aircraft.  This  proposed  action  clearly 
violates  the  language  of  section  603  of 
Public  Law  90-96. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  and  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Pepper  1. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
not  overseas  long-distance  transporta- 
tion. These  are  flights  of  an  average  of 
400  miles  each,  where  the  piston  type 
aircraft  can  perform  just  as  well  as  the 
jets  and  save  the  Air  Force  $2  million 
a  year. 

This  committee  in  1966  said  that  in 
contracting  for  domestic  airlift  by  the 
military  departments  preference  should 
be  given  to  modern  jet  aircraft  when- 
ever and  wherever  the  rates  are  competi- 
tive. The  piston  craft  and  the  jets  are 
not  cost  competitive. 

It  will  cost  $2  million  more,  for  the 
jets. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Fisher  1. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Trxas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is,  of 
course,  most  important  that  the  com- 
panies with  cargo  contracts  be  given 
ample  time  to  convert  their  aircraft  to 
designs  which  are  sought.  That  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee for  some  8  years.  The  Apjiropria- 
tions  Committee  has  likewi.se  joined  in 
that  urgent  request.  Much  progress  has 
been  made.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been 
expended  in  the  conversion  process  by 
several  carriers. 

Perhaps  the  additional  6  months  is  not 
long  enough  for  one  or  two  contractors, 
although  it  was  the  view  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  that  in  view  of 
the  well  established  i>olicies  of  long 
standing,  most  of  the  carriers  should 
have  been  able  to  comply  by  this  time. 
It  would  seem  that  a  slightly  longer  pe- 
riod than  the  6  months  would  be  in  order, 
and  that  has  been  requested  in  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  In  any  event,  it  is  most 
important  that  the  conversion  to  modern 
type  aircraft  be  expedited,  and  I  would 
hope  it  can  be  accomplished  within  the 
period  provided  in  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [  Mr.  Sisk  I . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Sisk>  there 
were — ayes  66,  noes  111. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  would  just  like  to  know 
why  I  was  not  included  in  that  last  list 
of  speakers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Would  the  gentle- 
man care  to  speak  to  that  particular 
amendment? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  No. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BT     MR.     YATES 

Mr.   YATES.    Mr.   Chairman,   I  offer 
an  amendment. 
Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Yates:  On 
page  11.  line  17,  strike  out  the  period  and 
substitute  a  comma  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: ''Provided,  however,  That  no  surplus  or 
obsolete  military  guns  or  ammunition  shall 
be  sold  or  loaned  or  otherwise  transferred 
to  any  private  individual,  association,  board, 
club,  or  organization." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  a 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  what 
basis  is  the  point  of  order  made?  Let 
us  argue  the  point  of  order  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Would  the  gentle- 
man care  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  be  glad  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order,  but  I  asked  that 
it  be  reserved  in  order  that  the  gentle- 


man might  speak  in  the  time  allotted  to 
hs  amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  only  have  30  seconds 
to  speak,  and  I  would  just  as  soon  have 
the  gentleman  make  his  point  of  order 
so  that  I  can  reply  at  length. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  point  of  order  is  that 
the  amendment  is  out  of  order  because 
this  is  an  amendment  pertaining  to  the 
domestic  distribution  of  fireamis  and 
firefighting  equipment.  It  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  essence  of  the  bill  as 
prescribed  under  section  2576  and  the 
actions  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  whole  section, 
the  Chair  will  slate,  deals  v.ith  obsolete 
and  surplus  military  equipment.  This  is 
a  further  limitation  on  that.  The  Chair 
overrules  the  point  of  order. 

The  vcntleman  is  recognized. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  is  simple:  It  is 
to  prevent  tiie  Secretary  of  the  Army 
from  selling  or  loaning  to  any  private  in- 
dividual, organization,  club,  or  board 
any  surplus  military  guns  or  ammuni- 
tion. 

This  section  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  sell  surplus  equipment  to  a 
law-enforcement  agency  or  fire  depart- 
ment. The  next  section  establishes  con- 
trols to  make  sure  that  any  such  equip- 
ment is  not  later  sold  or  transferred  to 
any  private  individual  or  public  group 
that  should  not  have  such  equipment. 
This  is  a  very  good  restriction.  My 
amendment  carries  that  restriction  fur- 
ther by  prohibiting  the  Secretary  in  the 
first  instance  from  making  available  by 
sale  or  loan  to  a  private  individual  or 
group  guns  or  ammtmition. 

Over  the  last  10  years  the  Department 
of  the  Army  has  sold  on  loans  thousands 
of  surplus  fireanns  to  individuals  or 
groups.  Usually  these  have  been  affiliated 
with  tlie  National  Rifle  Association.  Why 
this  group  or  its  members  should  have 
this  preference  I  do  not  know.  I  say  it  is 
wrong  to  continue  this  practice  and  I 
thmk  it  -should  be  terminated.  My 
amendment  would  do  that. 

As  the  distinguislied  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  said  some  months  ago: 

Wbether  in  peacetime  or  wartime  the  Army 
can  xnaJte  much  better  use  of  its  funds  for 
training  Its  recruits  in  the  skills  they  will 
need,  rather  than  by  encouraging  c!\-illans — 
most  of  whom  are  too  old  to  serve  In  the 
Armed  Forces — to  buy  and  use  guns  for 
sporting  purposes.  If  we  are  going  to  subsi- 
dize sports  in  the  United  States,  we  should 
do  so  openly  and  thoughtfully,  and  I  hardly 
think  the  sport  we  would  subsidize  first  is 
shooting. 

I  urge  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Boland 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Yates,  i 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  iiis  time. 

The  purpose  of  our  amendment  is  to 
carry  out  that  limitation.  In  other  words, 
the  committee  is  seeking  to  prevent  that 
military  equipment  from  getting  into  the 
hands  of  any  private  individual  or  cor- 
poration. 

My  amendment  not  only  does  apply  to 
the  equipment,  but  all  military  equip- 
ment, and  prescribes  that  it  siiall  not  go 


into   the   hands  of  any   particular   in- 
dividual. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  ( Mr. 
Rivers  I . 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Frankly  neither  I  nor 
anyone  else  knows  what  this  amendment 
does.  It  came  out  of  the  dark  of  the  night. 
It  was  not  brought  to  our  attention.  I 
think,  Mr.  Chaii-man,  we  .should  know 
what  we  are  doing  here.  Nobody  knows 
upon  what  he  is  voting.  Therefore,  I  op- 
po.se  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
liom  Illinois  I  Mr.  YatesI. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion I  demanded  by  Mr.  Yates  > ,  there 
were — ayes  45.  noes  130. 

Cj  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  for  debate 
on  the  bill  has  expired. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    RAILSBACK 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  which  I  would  briefly 
like  to  explain. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Railsback:  Ou 
page  14.  alter  line  3.  liiseit  the  following: 

•Sec.  408.  Notwitlistanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  act.  the  .'iggrcgate  amount 
which  may  be  appropriated  under  this  act- 
shall  not  exceed  S21.341.738,000." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  be  given  3  minutes  during 
which  to  explain  his  amendment. 
Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  a 
j.'arliamentar>'  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  pai-liamentary  inquiiy. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  un- 
der the  motion  made  earlier  to  limit 
debate.  Members  were  put  on  the  list, 
each  to  be  treated  equally  as  to  the  time 
to  which  they  were  entitled.  The  pentle- 
man  has  equal  rights  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  should  have  an 
opportiuiity  to  be  heard. 

ITie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU  state 
that  tlie  Chair  endeavored  to  allocate 
the  time  equally  to  all  the  Members 
standing.  However,  the  motion  that  was 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Car- 
olina was  to  the  effect  that  the  debate 
conclude  at  7:15  p.nL  and  that  time  has 
arrived. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I 
move  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
IMr.  Railsback]  be  given  1  minutes 
time  *o  explain  his  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  IMr.  ErxenbornJ. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
lUinois  LMr.  RAiLSBACKi  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  not  often  that  I  find  myself  in  agree- 
ment with  the  other  body.  However,  this 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
repwrted  a  bill  out  which  increases  the 
authorization  $295  million  from  what  the 
other  body  did.  In  the  light  of  the  state- 
ments that  I  have  heard  on  the  floor, 
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the  debate  which  has  tkken  place,  and 
the  fact  that  I  have  picked  up  many 
newspaper  articles  in  regard  to  our 
rather  poor  defense  procurement  \x>\\- 
cies,  I  believe  that  we  can  make  sub- 
stantial savings.  Also  I  believe  that, 
since  we  are  economizing  in  every  other 
area— we  have  cut  the  Teachers  Corps 
something  like  50  percent,  we  made  dras- 
tic reductions  in  HEW,  I  believe  it  is 
no  more  than  fair  that  We  try  to  econo- 
mize in  this  instance.  This  is  simply  a 
token.  It  would  amouiit  to  something 
like  a  1.4-percentage  reduction  over 
what  the  House  Comirlittee  on  Aimed 
Services   has  reported  put. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  diairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I.  too.  may  be 
permitted  to  speak  for  I  minute  on  this 
amendment,  since  my  tjime  was  cut  off 
previously  in  the  debate.! 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objectioi  i. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chf  irnian.  if  we  cut 
this  bill  in  an  across  tie  board  fashion 
we  will  be  doing  ourselv  !r.  and  the  coun- 
tr  i.  disservice.  Our  conmittee  cut  this 
bill  in  a  most  selective  fashion  not  just 
across  the  board.  That  i!  no  way  to  legis- 
late. We  cannot  just  use  the  club  of  3- 
percent  cutting.  It  is  not  the  responsi- 
ble way  to  legislate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  ;hat  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chi  irman.  a  parlia- 
mentary inquir>-. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tht  gentleman  will 
state   his   parliamentary   inquiry. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  was 
on  my  feet  a  while  ago.  and  as  I  imder- 
stood  the  arrangement  land  the  way  the 
time  was  divided,  that  ttie  Members  who 
were  standing  at  that  time  were  to  re- 
ceive 30  seconds  to  speaM. 

My  parliamentary  inquiry  is  why  was 
I  not  included  among  those  who  were 
permitted  to  speak,  an*  the  others  who 
were  on  their  feet  wlib  were  not  per- 
mitted to  speak?  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
in  response  to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  that  those  Members 
would  have  been  recognized  by  the  Chair 
if  time  had  not  expired. 

The  motion  that  had  been  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  was  that 
all  debate  conclude  a^  7:15,  and  that 
time  had  come.  i 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Cjhairman,  then  I 
ask  unanimous  conserjt  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Bies- 
ter]  and  I  who,  as  I  $ay,  were  on  our 
feet  at  that  time  and  were  offered  30 
seconds  to  speak,  be  gyven  that  30  sec 
onds to  speak. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  l|  there  objection 
to   the   request   of   the 
Michigan? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of 
Chairman,  I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
The   question   is   on    the   amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  RailsbackJ. 

The   question   was   tlaken;    and   on   a 

division  (demanded  bj  Mr.  Railsback) 

there  were — ayes  71,  noes  133. 

So  the  amendment  wfts  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 

the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 


gentleman   from 
New  Jersey.  Mr. 


The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  which  haa 
not  been  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  under- 
stood that  the  gentleman  withdrew  all 
his  amendments. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  No,.  Mr.  Chairman, 
just  the  one  on  the  ABM  section. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  Chair  will  vacate  the  previous  ac- 
tion of  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    LECCETT 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Leccett;  On 
page  9.  line  23,  after  the  word  •Members." 
add  a  new  sentence  as  foUows:  "The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  shall  In  approving  and  set- 
ling  the  aforementioned  Reserve  Strengths 
by  states  and  units,  attempt  to  correlate  the 
Reserve  Strength  In  each  state  with  factors 
such  ;is  population,  geographic  size,  avall- 
iiblUty  of  trainable  personnel  and  state  ex- 
perience with  civil  disorder." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Leccett  1. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  havin?  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr  Rostenkowski.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  imder  considera- 
tion the  bill  «S.  3293)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1969 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  na- 
val vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
research,  development,  tests,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 1258.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bin  was  orderd  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMrr    OFFERED    BY     MR.    KUP- 
FERMAN 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  In  its  present  form 
I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Mr.  KuPFTRMAN  moves  to  recommit  the 
bin.  S.  3293,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  363.  nays  15,  n  t  voting  55, 
as  follows : 

I  Roll  No.  2431 

YEAS— 363 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Anderson.  111. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annutizlo 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aihmore 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
BarlTK 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battin 
Belcher 
Bennett 

Berr^' 

Belts 

DeviU 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Blatnik 

Bouas 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brlr.kley 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass- 

Burleson 

Burton,  Calif. 

Bush 

Button 

BjTi-.e,  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Cnbell 

CahlU 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 
Don  H. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Colmer 

ConaMe 

Conte 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis.  Oft. 


Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delancy 

DcUenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dcvlne 

Dickinson 

DlpfiS 

Dlngell 

Dor.ohue 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmor.dson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Erlenborn 

Esoh 

Eslileman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Fallon 

Fascell 

Felgban 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 

Frelinghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fuqua 

Gallfianakis 

Gallagber 

Gardner 

Garmatz 

Gathlngs 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Goodllng 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griflln 

Grlfflths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Ourney 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hebert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Henderson 

Hicks 


Morton 
HoKmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hurt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jar  man 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jon<?8,  Ala. 
Jones.  Mo. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Karth 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 
King.  N.Y. 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Kornegay 
Kuvkendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Lan^en 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
.  Lipscomb 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lukens 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 
Mich. 

McFall 

McMUlan 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mailllard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

Mesklll 

Miller,  Calif. 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mills 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Minsball 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
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Murphy,  NY 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Hara.  111. 

OHara.  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnle 

Poage 

Poll 

Pollock 

Price.  111. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor 

Purcell 

Qule 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reld,  nl. 

Reld,  NY. 

Rhodes.  Ariz 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

RobLson 

Rodlno 


Bingham 
Brown,  Calif. 
Farbsteln 
Fraser 
Gilbert 


Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Reran 

Rooney.  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schreebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  NY. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

NAYS— 15 

Helstoskl 

Kastenmeler 

Kupferman 

Mosher 

Rees 

NOT  VOTING— 55 


Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tei-.zer 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tierran 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

UUman 

Vanlk 

Vigorlto 

Wapgonner 

Waldie 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltcner 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Wipglns 

Williams,  ra. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wlr.n 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wvdier 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zion 

Zwacb 


Reuss 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Scheuer 


Fulton.  Tenn. 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Herlong 
Holifleld 
Holland 
Karsten 
King,  Calif. 


Michel 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
Podell 
Pool 

Puclnskl 
Qulllen 
Relfel 
Relnecke 
Resnick 
Rousb 
Ruppe 
Smith.  Iowa 
Teague,  Tex. 
Utt 

Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
WUlls 
Wilson. 
Charles  H. 


Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Arends 
BeU 

Blanton 
Bow 

Brademas 
Burton,  Utah 
Celler 
Conyers 
Culver 
Dole 
Dorn 

Edwards.  CaJlf .  Klrwan 
Edwards,  La.       Laird 
Eilberg  Lloyd 

Evlns.  Tenn.        McCloskey 
Ftno  McClure 

Ford,  McEwen 

William  D.       Majaie 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Klrwan  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Holifleld  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Eilberg  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Dole. 

Mr.  Pucinskl  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Mayne. 


Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 
Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Hammerschmldt. 
Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Resnick. 
Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.   Smith  of  Iowa   with   Mr.   Edwards  of 
Louisiana. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the   bill   just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  17144 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimoiLS  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  H.R. 
17144. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  this 
further  observation:  that  we  are  putting 
all  of  these  bills  down  for  tomorrow  in 
the  hope  that  we  can  consider  all  of 
them.  Perhaps  some  of  them  can  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole.  However,  we  do  not  intend 
to  go  beyond  5  o'clock  tomorrow.  If  we 
are  approaching  that  hour  and  finish 
any  one  of  these  bills,  we  intend  to  rise. 
We  are  putting  them  down  in  case  they 
are  expeditiously  handled  on  the  floor, 
and  I  am  sure  they  will  be. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  a.sk  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
lioina  whether  we  will  come  in  at  a  dif- 
ferent hour  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further  on  that  subject: 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  v.hen  the  House  adjourns  today  it 
adjourn  to  meet  at  11  o'clock  tomoirow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Po.;tenko\vskii.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa ? 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tioi'. i.--;  heard. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM    FOR    THE 
BALANCE    OF    THE    WEEK 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  requested  this  time  in  order  to 
determine  what  the  program  is  for  the 
balance  of  the  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from 
California,  tomorrow  the  first  order  of 
business  will  be  the  conference  report  on 
the  Public  Law  480  amendments,  and 
that  will  take  only  a  few  niinutes. 

That  will  be  followed  by  H.R.  15758.  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
with  an  open  rule  and  2  hours  of  debate. 

Following  that.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1.  creating  a  Joint  Committee 
To  Investigate  Crime: 

H.R.  15651.  to  facilitate  the  entiT  of 
foreign  tourists  into  the  United  States, 
with  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of  debate; 

H.R.  14096.  penalties  for  imlawful  acts 
involving  LSD  and  other  drugs,  with  an 
open  rule  and  1  hour  of  debate: 

H.R.  16024.  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation extension,  with  an  open  rule 
and  1  hour  of  debate;  and 

H.R.  16824,  the  State  Technical  Serv- 
ices Act  Amendments,  with  an  open  rule 
and  1  hour  of  debate. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  dufing  the 
rollcall  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  S.  3293, 
I  was  called  from  the  floor,  and  was  un- 
able to  be  present  and  vote.  I  would  like 
the  Record  to  show  that  had  I  been  here 
I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  the  bill. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  w  hen  tlie  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
11  a.m..  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 
AND  ANY  SUBCOMMITTEE  THERE- 
OF TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DE- 
BATE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  House  will  meet 
tomorrow  morning  at  11  o'clock  a.m.. 
that  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  or  any  subcommittee  there- 
of, may  sit  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUPREME   COURT  NOMINEES 
QUALIFIED 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addi-ess  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texa^? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  little 
group  of  Republican  U.S.  Senators  who 
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hastily  announced  thaOthey  would  op- 
pose confirmation  of  Justic  Abe  Fortas 
and  Judge  Homer  Th»mberry  appear 
to  have  spoken  without  i  hinking. 

They  talked  themsel  es  into  an  em- 
barrassing trap,  and  toe  ay  as  the  Senate 
committee  begins  its  foi  mal  inquiry  into 
the  fitness  of  the  appoir  tees,  some  of  the 
early  objectors,  on  sobei  second  thought, 
are  seckinft  some  wine  ow  of  rationale 
through  which  to  cscap  from  their  self 
imposed  entrapment. 

Interestingly,  the  reas  jns  they  gave  for 
opposin-;  confirmation  if  these  two  ex- 
tremely able  jurists  ha  I  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  judit  lal  qualifications 
of  cither  man.  And  tl  at.  after  all.  is 
supposed  to  be  the  bas  ,s  of  the  Senate 
decision  in  questions  o^  confirmation^ 

Obviously,  both  n 
qualified.  Mr.  Justice  F 
Court  from  a  long  and 
distinguished  law  carter  and  from  a 
b'ackff'i'dimd  of  outstand  Jig  service  to  the 
Government.  During  lifs  tenure  on  the 
Supreme  Court,  he  h 
strated  the  attributes 
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mtn     are     highly 
'(  rtas  came  to  the 
active  and  truly 


a  5  amply  demon- 

61,1  autw  ....V.  cf  a  ^^^^  ^"^  "^" 

cisive  legal  mind  and  a  i  unusual  capac 
ity  for  independent  jud  jment. 

Judse  Thornbcrry.  ioUowing  a  very 
productive  career  in  th ;  House,  now  has 
to  his  credit  more  actual  judicial  ex- 
perience on  the  Fcdera  I  bench  than  was 
brought  to  the  Court  b  f  any  save  one  of 
the  present  members  qt  the  time  of  his 
appointment.  There  i.3 
qualifications. 

The  excuses  given  bjr  the  little  group 
of  objecting  Senators 
thin  and  just  as  fiimsy 

The  claim  that  no  v.  . 
that  therefore  no  appoi  ntmcnt  is  in  order 
is  the  most  transparen :  sort  of  nit-pick- 
ing. Chief  Justice  Wc  rren  himself  has 
thoroughly  dcmolishec 

The  further  argum<nt  that  a   iame 
duck"   President  fhoi^d   not   ^PPp^",*^^ 
successor  falls  of  its 
Constitution  clearly 
President  that  duty 


If  we  were  to  carry  th  :xt  argument  to  its 


logical  conclusion,  wi 
President  the  right  to 


ing  his  entire  second  t  erm  in  office,  smce 
the  22d  amendment  proliibits  a  third 
term  and  every  seco  id-term  President 
is  by  definition  a  'Ian  educk." 


PHANTOM  JETS 

Mr.    MORRIS    of 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanirkous 
dress  the  House  for  1 
vise  and  extend  my  re  nai 

The  SPEAKER  pn 
objection  to  the  requept 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr.    MORP-IS    of 
Speaker,  it  was  recer|.ly 
the   United   States 
more  Phantom  jet  fighters 
cording    to   the   vari  )us 
transaction,  the  Iranians 
between  $60  and  $1(0 
the   supersonic   figh  e 
may  get  an  additional 
arms  over  the  next  J 
Iranians  purchased 
from  the  United  Stages 
an  option  at  that 


lime 


own  weight.  The 
jonfcrs  upon  the 
nd  responsibility. 


second  squadron  of  what  many  have 
described  as  the  finest  fighter  plane  in 
the  American  defense  arsenal. 

For  many  months,  the  nation  of  Israel 
ha.  been  asking  for  the  opportunity  to 
purchase  Phantom  jets  and  Hawk  mis- 
siles from  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  recently  announced  the  sale  of 
Hawks  to  Israel,  but  we  have  refused  to 
sell  them  the  planes  they  need  to  defend 
themselves  against  another  Arab  inva- 
sion The  Israelis  have  paid  for  50  Mirage 
fighters,  but  the  French  have  placed  an 
embargo  on  the  planes  and  will  not  re- 
lease them  for  delivery  to  Israel.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Arab  countries  continue 
to  receive  planes  and  other  arms  from 
the  Russians  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Communist  bloc  until  the  Arabs  are 
as  strong  today  as  they  were  before  the 
June  war  of  1967.  ^  „^  ^ 

Israel  is  an  ally  of  the  United  States 
and  has  been  our  constant  friend  since 
the  rebirth  of  the  nation  20  years  ago 
In  those  two.  short  decades,  the  Israeli 
Ix>oi)le  have  built  a  strong  democracy 
and  a  thriving  economj'  and  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  capable,  forthright,  and 
courageous.  On  three  occasions  In  the 
past  20  years,  the  Israeli  people  have 
had  to  defend  themselves  from  probable 
annihilation  at  the  hands  of  their  Arab 
neighbors  and  the  threat  of  further  ag- 
gression grows  more  ominous  daily.  At 
this  critical  time  the  nation  and  peo- 
ple of  Israel  must  have  the  best  po.ssible 
defense  against  their  enemies,  a  defen- 
sive capability  that  includes,  besides  the 
Hawk  missUe,  a  strike-force  of  Phantom 
jets  But  the  friend  of  Israel,  the  United 
States,  has  refused  to  provide  Phantom 
jets  necessary  for  that  defense. 

If  Israel  is  to  survive  and  if  the  United 
States  is  to  honor  the  commitments 
made  to  this  valiant  nation,  then  we 
must  iiisui-e  the  security  of  Israel  by  pro- 
viding Phantom  jets  to  the  Israel  de- 
fense forces. 


damaged  image  of  the  Congress  held  by 
so  many   Americans   today.   Admittedly 
the  majority  party,  bogged  down  as  it  Is 
by  prerogatives  and  private  domains  that 
make  it  Impossible  even  to  move  a  con- 
gressional reform  measure  through  the 
Rules  Committee,  holds  out  little  hope 
of  such  a  step.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
Repubican  Members  of  the  House  are 
missing  a  bet  in  fulling  to  make  congres- 
sional reform  a  major  party  commitment, 
should  we  take  over  control  of  this  body 
as  we  hope  to  after  the  November  elec- 
tions  In  this  regard,  I  suggest  that  Re- 
publicans in  the  House  should  commit 
themselves  to  a  specific  program  of  con- 
gressional reform  when  they  take  over 
control,  and  that  our  party  leaders  in  the 
House    should    immediately    commence 
coiisideration  as  to  what  rcfoiTOs  they 
would  advocate  and  cause  to  be  effected. 
Unless  we  do  so.  it  seems  entirely  pos- 
sible   if  we  achieve  a  majority,  we  will 
find   ourselves   handcuffed   by   our  own 
rules  to  an  extent  that  will  make  any 
meaninpful     congressional     reform     far 
more  difBcult  than  it  would  be  had  a 
commitment  been  made  to  .such  a  pro- 
gram in  advance. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM 


would  deny  any 
fill  a  vacancy  dur- 


FOR  ISRAEL 


New    Mexico.    Mr. 

consent  to  ad- 
minute  and  to  re- 
._„ks. 

tempore.  Is  there 
of  the  gentleman 


New    Mexico.    Mr. 
announced  that 
agreed   to   sell 
to  Iran.  Ac- 
reports   of   the 
will  purchase 
million  worth  of 
s   this   year   and 
_.  $500  million  hi 
years.  In  1966.  the 
6  F-4D  Phantoms 
and  were  granted 
to  piu"chase  a 


Mr  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  ^    ^. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  note  with 
interest  that  the  exciting  new  leader  of 
our   admirable  neighbor  to   the   North. 
Prime  Minister  Pierre  Elliott  Trudeaii. 
has  taken  a  significant  first  step  which 
we  might  well  emulate.  Mr.  Trudeau  has 
singled  parliamentary  reform  as  a  vital 
factor  m  continuing  to  build  his  nation. 
In  doing  so.  he  has  assigned  to  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald,  the  President  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil and  Government  leader  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  responsibility  for  re- 
forming procedures  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  for  the  introduction  of  new 
techniques  for  the  review  of  legislation. 
We  mdght  well  take  a  note  from  this 
step  and  get  on  with  the  necessary  busi- 
ness of  reforming  our  own  procedures 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Such  a  measure  would  be  most  welcome 
to  the  country  as  a  whole  and  would  do 
much     to     refurbish     the     somewhat 


THE  GEORGE  V/ASHINGTON  ME- 
MORIAL PARKWAY  SEGMENT  IN 
MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  Parkway  segment 
in  Montgomery  County  Is  Uterally  a  road 
to  nowhere.  This  6 -mile  parkway  built  by 
the  National  Park  Service  at  a  cost  of  $8 
million  still  has  no  genuinely  usable  con- 
nection to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Last  year,  hoping  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment to  make  the  parkway  usable,  my 
staff  and  I  met  with  representatives  of 
the  affected  local  and  Federal  agencies. 
An  element  of  our  concern  was  the  pro- 
tection of  the  100-year-old  water  conduit 
of  the  Washington  Aqueduct  which  runs 
under  the  heavily  traveled  Mac  Arthur 
Boulevard.  Our  efforts  were  to  transfer 
some  of  this  traffic  to  the  adjacent  road- 
way. 

After  a  series  of  consultations,  an  in- 
expensive, simple  solution  was  developed 
and  agreed  uoon  unaminously  by  all  rep- 
resentatives of  all  agencies  including  the 
Park  Service.  This  was  an  inexpensive, 
slip-type  ramp  linking  MacAi-thur  Bou- 
levard and  the  parkway. 

Although  the  negotiation  had  been 
unden\'ay  for  6  months  Uie  Park  Service 
Director  suddenly  reversed  the  decision 
of  Interior  officials  under  him.  In  reject- 
ing the  agreed  upon  solution,  which 
would  have  given  additional  use  of  the 
parkway  and  protected  a  vital  section 
of  the  conduit  carrying  up  to  260,000  000 
gallons  of  water  dally  to  Washington, 
this  Interior  official  stated  that  even  this 
minimal  expenditure  for  a  temporary 
connection  could  not  be  justified,  because 
more  money  would  have  to  be  si>ent  later 
for  a  permanent  connection  to  the  city. 


Juhj  11,  1968 
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He  cited  the  Budget  Bureau  as  looking 
with  disfavor  on  any  such  arrangement, 
and  in  fact  brought  with  him  the  Bureau 
representative  to  express  such  disap- 
proval. 

I  appealed  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
in  the  interest  of  the  taxr>ayers'  money 
to  reverse  this  decision.  However,  the  De- 
partment remains  adamantly  opposed  to 
this  simple  solution  and,  as  far  as  I  know 
their  Budget  Bureau  advisers  haven't 
questioned  the  sense  of  economy  of  the  $8 
million  "road  to  nowhere'  remaining  vir- 
tually idle.  Nor  does  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment show  any  interest  in  accepting 
other  solutions.  In  the  past  few  years  at 
the  Interior's  request  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Re)ads  has  prepared  22  plans  and 
modifications  of  plans  to  comiect  the 
George  Washington  Parkway  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  roads. 

We  might  say  the  Department  has 
tried  and  deserves  credit  for  trying,  but 
I  am  concerned  with  the  taxpayers' 
money  which  has  been  spent  on  22  plans 
never  implemented. 

And  so — the  George  Washington 
Memorial  Parkway  stands  as  a  beauti- 
fully engineered  monument  to  a  bureau- 
cratic, dog  in  the  manger  attitude,  obliv- 
ious to  the  citizens  whom  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  like  all  the  Govern- 
ment, serves. 


Federal  taxes  on  a  net  income  of  $1,- 
830,944.000.  In  the  same  year.  Interna- 
tional Business  Machines  had  a  net  in- 
come of  $1,054,130,000  of  which  50.1  per- 
cent was  paid  in  Federal  taxes. 

Such  discrepancies  are  repeated  again 
and  gain.  The  point  is  clear — the  Ameri- 
can people  are  subsidizing  oil  and  gas 
interests  at  a  time  of  great  financial  and 
human  need  In  this  country.  We  must 
stop  that  subsidy  for  1  year  and  then 
permit  the  institution  of  the  depletion 
allowances  at  more  realistic  and  equi- 
table rates. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
and  for  the  Members'  attention  I  include 
a  copy  of  the  short  but  very  Important 
kfiislation  I  am  introducing. 

H.R.    18498 
A   bill  to  suspend  percentage  depletion  al- 
lowances  for   oil   and   gixs   under   the   In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  one  year. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United     States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat  In  the 
case  of  oil  and  gas  wells,  no  allowance  for 
depletion  shall  be  allowed  under  section  613 
of   the  Internal   Revenue  Code  of   1954    (re- 
lating to  percentage  depletion)  for  any  tax- 
able year  beginning  after  Decfc-Tibcr  31.  1967, 
and  before  January  1,  1968. 


SUSPENSION  OF  OIL  DEPLETION 
ALLOWANCES 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
apalled  and  repelled  by  the  basic  fact 
that  while  American  taxpayers  are  re- 
quired to  pay  increased  taxes,  special  in- 
terests such  as  the  oil  and  gas  companies 
are  continuing  to  receive  excessive,  in- 
excusable tax  credits. 

The  outrageous  oil  and  depletion  al- 
lowances are  costing  the  American  tax- 
payers approximately  $3  billion  a  year 
at  a  time  of  great  economic  stress  in  this 
Nation. 

Therefore  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion today  to  iiistitute  a  1-year  suspen- 
sion of  these  depletion  allowances.  If  in- 
dividual, overtaxed  Americans  can  be 
required  to  pay  additional  taxes  at  a 
time  of  national  crisis  then  it  is  impera- 
tive that  oil  and  gas  interests  not  have 
special,  excessive  tax  credits. 

It  Is  time  we  paid  more  attention  to 
the  depletion  of  human  resources  and 
redirected  Government  concern  from 
special  interests  to  the  interests  of  all 
Americans. 

We  must  constantly  call  attention  to 
the  inequity  of  these  oil  and  gas  deple- 
tion allowances  If  we  are  ever  to  secure 
needed  tax  reforms.  The  American  peo- 
ple cannot  afford,  either  In  monetary 
terms  or  in  human  terms,  the  high  cost 
of  these  allowances. 

For  example,  in  1966,  the  last  year  for 
which  figures  are  available.  Standard 
Oil  of  New  Jersey  paid  6.3  percent  in 


as  "Mr.  Politics  of  Northeast  Iowa,"  In 
a  feature  article  which  was  included  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  Febin- 
ary  29  of  this  year. 

Throughout  his  life,  as  a  local  official, 
a  newspaper  editor,  an  Army  officer,  and 
a  Congressman,  Fred  Biermann  devoted 
himself  to  the  problems  and  the  needs 
of  his  community  and  his  country.  All  of 
us  may  learn  from  the  record  of  his 
public  service.  It  has  been  a  privilege  and 
an  enriching  experience  for  me  person- 
ally to  have  known  him,  and  to  have 
received  the  invaluable  benefit  of  his 
knowledge,  his  advice,  and  most  im- 
portantly his  friendship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  of  the  House  have  5 
legislative  days  to  extend  their  remarks 
in  honor  of  the  late  Fred  Biermann. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  THE  LATE  FORMER 
CONGRESSMAN  FRED  BIERMANN 
OF  IOWA 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mi".  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  inform  the  House  of  the 
death  on  July  1  of  former  Congessman 
Fred  Biermann,  who  represented  north- 
east Iowa  in  this  body  from  1933  to  1938. 
Memorial  services  were  held  for  him 
Tuesday  in  his  hometown  of  Decorah, 
Iowa. 

A  graduate  of  Columbia  College  in  New 
York,  Fred  Biermann  also  attended  the 
University  of  Minnesota  and  Harvard 
Law  School. 

Before  his  election  to  the  73d  Con- 
gress, he  owned  and  operated  a  news- 
paper in  Decorah  for  23  years,  and  served 
as  local  postmaster  and  park  commis- 
sioner for  much  of  that  time.  He  volun- 
teered for  military  service  in  1917  and 
saw  duty  in  this  country  and  in  France 
during  World  War  I.  He  was  discharged 
from  the  Army  as  a  first  lieutenant  in 
1919. 

Fred  Biermann  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  the  old  Fourth  District  of  Iowa  in 
1932,  and  reelected  in  1934  and  1936.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  and  a  delegate  to  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  Conference  in  Paris 
In  1937. 

Following  his  return  to  Iowa,  he  served 
as  U.S.  marshal  for  northern  Iowa  until 
his  retirement  In  1953.  Even  after  his 
retirement,  however,  he  remained  active 
and  directly  involved  in  community 
affairs  and  local  and  national  politics — 
so  much  so  that  just  several  months  ago 
the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  described  him 


OMNIBUS  CRIME  AND  SAFE 
STREETS  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
RosTENKOwsKi ) .  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  Pollock]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  per- 
sonally saddened  that  a  rule  was  granted 
for  H.R.  17735.  but  since  it  was.  I  am 
glad  it  will  come  to  the  floor  under  an 
open  rule  for  3  hours  of  debate,  so  that 
some  verj'  necessarj'  amendments  can  be 
considered.  This  biU  would  amend  title 
IV  of  the  recently  enacted  Omnibus 
Crime  and  Safe  Streets  Act — Public  Law 
90-351— in  that  it  would,  among  other 
things,  add  long  guns  and  aU  ammuni- 
tion to  the  Federal  coverage  now  pro- 
vided for  handgims  and  destructive 
devices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  of  Federal  gun 
legislation  has  generated  more  corre- 
sjwndence  from  Alaskans  than  any  other 
sinsle  issue  that  lias  been  before  the 
90th  Congress.  To  date.  I  have  received 
more  than  2,500  telegrams,  letters,  and 
signatures  on  petitions  expressing  very 
strong  opposition  to  any  further  Federal 
controls.  At  the  same  time  I  have  re- 
ceived about  25  letters  favoring  new 
Federal  firearm  legislation.  This  is  a 
ratio  of  99  percent  to  1  percent  against 
further  regulations  and  prohibitions,  of 
course.  Since  my  district  and  the  Stale 
of  Alaska  are  one  and  the  same,  tliis  is 
an  accurate  reflection  of  the  State  as  a 
whole.  I  might  also  add  that  I  have  just 
returned  from  a  brief  visit  to  Alaska  and 
am  even  more  firmly  convinced  that 
Alaskans  do  not  need,  or  desire  any  more 
Federal  firearms  controls.  In  case  you 
might  be  wondering,  there  has  been  no 
major  organizational  pattern  to  these 
strong  objections  to  H.R.  17735  and  simi- 
lar bills  now  in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
There  iias  been  no  rash  of  form  letters  or 
identical  letters  or  telegrams  which  are 
the  hallmark  of  an  organizational  push 
to  write  your  Congressman.  In  fact,  the 
major  motivating  force  seems  to  be  the 
svndicatcd  newspaper  coverage  in  favor 
of  controls  and  a  single  TV  appearance 
by  a  Member  of  the  other  body  who  has 
actively  sponsored  Federal  fireann 
legislation,  plus  responses  to  my  own 
firm  opposition  to  gim  control  measures 
i;ending  in  both  Houses. 
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This  is  not  to  say  that  Alaskans  are 
not  concerned  about  crime,  but  rather 
that  they  are  genuinely  disturbed  over 
the  apparent  rush  td  push  new  Federal 
gun  controls  as  a  placebo  which  can  do 
little  if  anything  to. solve  the  shocking 
national  rate  of  crinjte.  Alaskans  believe 
that  a  responsible  apt)roach  to  the  use  of 
firearms  in  the  confcmission  of  crimes 
is  to  penalize  the  person  who  wrong- 
fully uses  a  firearm  hgainst  society,  not 
to  punish  all  of  see  ety  for  the  crimes 
of  the  few. 

The  Alaskan  appro  ich  attacks  the  very 
cancer  of  crime  and  the  missuse  of  fire- 
arms by  placing  maximum  responsibility 
where  it  belongs— with  each  and  every 
citizen.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  Alaska 
State  Legislature  parsed  and  the  Gover- 
nor signed  into  law  an  amendment  to 
Alaska's  ciminal  siatutcs  which  pro- 
vides that  a  person  %\iho  uses  or  carries  a 
firearm  during  the  ci  »mmi&slon  of  a  rob- 
Ixry.  assault.  murd?r.  rape,  burelary. 
or  kidnaping  and  is  :onvicted  of  such  a 
ciime'for  the  first  time  is  to  be  impris- 
oned for  a  minimum  of  10  years,  and,  for 
a  second  offense,  th ;  term  is  to  bo  not 
less  than  25  years  imprisonment. 

We  have  heard  much  about  how  the 
United  States  is  a  highly  urbanized  area. 
This  most  certainly  i ;  true  of  some  areas, 
but  is  far  from  the  c  sse  in  Alaska  which 
I  am  privileged  to  r 'present  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representa'  ives. 

Much  of  Alnsita  i:  nill  l-'C^^v  a  ch.nl- 
lenging.  roadless  wilderness.  Firearms 
in  many  rarts  of  A!;  skr\  are  a  necessity, 
not  a  frivolous  lux  iry  for  our  natives 
or  miners  or  others  n  the  remote  areas, 
and  Alaska  is  a  land  of  sportsmen,  of 
hunters  and  ftsheimen  and  campers 
and  hikers  and  mov  ntain  climbers,  who 
must  carry  guns  lor  protection  from 
bears  and  other  animals.  This  very  dif- 
ference from  New  ^  ork  or  Philadelphia 
or  Chicago  or  Cinclimati  or  Los  Angeles 
points  up  to  the  obvious  fact  that  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  cobntry  have  different 
problems  which  shojld  be  handled  at  the 
local  level.  The  Alaskan  trapper  spends 
much  of  his  time  traveling  afoot  be- 
tween camps  along  Ids  trapline.  He  car- 
ries a  nun  whcreve  •  he  goes,  since  it  is 
his  source  of  food  protection,  and  in 
emergencies  a  cruUh,  a  paddle,  or  boat- 
hook  OS  occasion  demands.  A  handgun, 
because  it  is  light  ajnd  compact,  as  is  Its 
supply    of    ammurition,    is    frequently 

used.  ,  .   ^     ^   . 

Alaska  probably  has  the  highest  in- 
cidence of  firearm:;  use  and  the  lowest 
incidence  of  crime  kvhen  considering  the 
p°r  capita  ownership  of  firearms  of  any 
State.  I  might  adh  that  Alaskans  are 
quite  displeased  td  be  lumped  into  the 
"massive  arsenal  Which  arms  the  mur- 
d;rer  and  robber."  Bo  blithefully  alluded 
to  by  the  Presidenf  in  his  June  24  mes- 
sage urging  additional  Federal  antigun 
legislation   to   register   every   gun  and 

gu"Owner  in  America. 

I  might  also  adti  that  H.R.  17735  is 
l.-rgely  premised  Upon  statistical  data 
showing  that  thert  were  133.700  crimes 
committed  with  ftrearms  during  1967. 
Yc-t.  we  should  balance  the  positive  side 
of  the  ledger  by  ndting  that  in  1965— the 
last  year  data  are  available— there  were 
more  than  200.000,000  times  when  rifles 
and  shotguns  were  used  lawfully  to  liunt 


for  sport  and  food  in  the  United  States. 
A.ssuming  that  no  more  than  20  percent 
of  the  firearms  crimes  in  the  United 
States,  in  1967  Involved  rifles  and  shot- 
guns— and  that  is  most  assuredly  high — 
we  have  a  ratio  of  one  unlawful  use  of 
a  long  gun  for  each  7,482  lawful  uses.  Not 
only  was  the  ratio  of  unlawful  to  lawful 
uses  of  shotguns  and  rifles  1  to  7,482, 
but  the  200.000.000  times  of  lawful  use 
included  the  active  participation  of  some 
2.2  million  youths  between  the  ages  of 
12  and  18. 

The  Associated  Press  ran  a  nation- 
wide, wecklong  survey  on  gun  deaths 
that  finished  last  Sunday.  Without 
drawing  any  conclusions,  the  wire  serv- 
ice reported  that  Runs  killed  198  people 
in  the  United  States.  Of  the  198  deaths. 
114  were  homicides,  65  were  suicides,  and 
19  were  accidental  shootings. 

From  the  pWlosophical  point  of  view 
it  can  be  argued  that  the  value  of  any 
single  human  life  is  infinite.  I  do  not 
intend  to  step  into  that  area  of  discus- 
sion. 

I  do  wi.sh  to  point  out  that  if  the  198 
d'>"th  figure  is  rounded  off  to  200  and 
put  over  a  total  United  States  popula- 
tion figure  of  200,000.000.  then  another 
perspective  on  gun  deaths  appears.  In 
other  words,  for  every  1  million  persons 
in  the  United  States,  one  death  by 
shooting  occurs  each  week,  or  52  deaths 
a  year.  And  that  figure  includes  suicides 
and  accidental  deaths. 

In  essence.  Alaska  does  not  believe  that 
it  .ihould  bs  saddled  with  a  uniform 
Federal  law  which  is  intended  to  cope 
with  the  25.860  muideis,  aggravated  as- 
saults, and  robberies  in  New  York  City 
during  1965.  Alaskans  firmly  believe  that 
this  is  a  matter  for  each  of  the  several 
States  to  lecrislate  according  to  their 
differing  needs. 

The  Congress  has  been  informed  by 
the  President  that  we  have  been  dilly- 
dallying long  enough  and  that  now  we 
must  act.  I  most  certainly  agree  that  we 
must  act.  but  I  respectfully  disagree  that 
the  President's  proposal  as  now  embodied 
in  H.R.  17735  is  the  proper  course  for 
the  Federal  Government,  a  course  that 
I  believe  to  be  of  questionable  constitu- 
tionality. If  Federal  action  is  needed,  it 
would  .seem  to  me  that  the  best  approach 
would  be  to  enact  legislation  which  would 
provide  .swift,  certain,  decisive  and  pre- 
dictable justice  for  acts  of  violence 
against  society,  particularly  in  instances 
where  firearms  are  used.  To  do  this 
would  follow  the  patterns  established  by 
the  Mann  Act.  the  Lindberg  Act  and  the 
Harrison  Act.  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
18258  in  this  regard  to  provide  stiff 
penalties  for  crimes  of  violence  in  which 
firearms  are  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  briefly 
touch  on  two  aspects  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  and  Safe  Streets  Actr— Public  Law 
90-351— which  just  passed  the  Congress 
and  which  relate  directly  to  H.R.  17735. 
First,  title  IV  is  what  the  President  called 
the  halfway  measure,  which,  among 
other  things,  prohibits  the  interstate  sale 
of  handguns.  But  sections  922'a)  (3)  tB) 
and  (a)  (5)  <B>  also  provide  that  it  is  a 
Federal  crime  for  anyone  to  transport, 
receive,  transfer,  sell,  trade,  give,  or  de- 
liver any  firearm  obtained  outside  his 
State  of  residence  which  would  be  unlaw- 


ful to  purchase  in  the  State  or  local  sub- 
division where  he  resides.  Further,  title 
VII  of  that  act  makes  it  a  Federal  crime 
for  a  ijerson  who  has:  First,  been  con- 
victed by  any  court  of  a  crime  punishable 
by  imprisonment  for  more  than  1  year; 
second,  been  discharged  from  the  armed 
services  for  reasons  other  than  honor- 
able; third,  been  declared  by  any  court 
as  mentally  incompetent;  fourth,  re- 
nounced his  U.S.  citizenship;  fifth,  en- 
tered the  United  States  Illegally;  or  sixth, 
been  employed  by  any  of  the  above 
persons,  to  receive,  possess,  or  trans- 
port any  firearm  in  interstate  commeice 
or  to  perform  any  related  act  affecting 
interstate  commerce.  This  is  substantial 
gun  law  now  on  the  books. 

In  reviewing  the  hearings  before  the 
Hou.se  and  Senate  Judiciary  Committees 
last  year.  Attorney  General  Clark  said 
that  the  primary  reason  for  distingulsh- 
inc  handguns  from  rifles  and  shotgtms 
was  the  "conceal  ability"  of  handguns. 
He  stated  that  the  use  of  concealablc 
v.eapons  or  hand'zuns  for  criminal  pur- 
poses, when  compared  with  rifles  and 
shotguns— and  the  fact  that  rifles  and 
shotfzuns  are  what  we  use  for  hunting; 
and  sporting:  that  they  are  needed  by 
ranchers  and  farmers;  and  that  there 
is  a  broader  variety  of  legitimate  need 
and  lawful  use  for  them— was  the  basis 
for  distinguishing  definitions.' 

H.R.  17735  provides  for  Federal  re- 
strictions on  rifles  and  shotguns  similar 
to  those  now  in  effect  for  handcuns.  This 
action  is  ba.sed  upon  two  primary  as- 
.■^umptions:  First,  rifles  and  shotguns  can 
be  easily  converted  to  a  concealable 
weapon  by  a  criminal  by  sawing  off  a 
part  of  the  barrel  and  the  stock;  and  sec- 
ond, rifles  and  shotguns  are  used  in 
crime.  Since  no  hcarincis  have  been  held 
on  these  matters,  the  record  of  last  year's 
hearings  have  to  provide  the  evidence 
to  establish  the  need  for  the  rifle  and 
shotgun  provisions  of  H.R.  17735.  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  such  evidence  to 
warrant  passage  of  the  legislation. 

First,  sawed-off  shotguns  and  short- 
barreled  rifles  have  been  federally  con- 
trolled since  1934,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  National  Firearms  Act— 26  U.S.C. 
53— and  to  date  they  have  had  little  use 
in  the  commissions  of  crimes. 

Second,  the  President  has  cited  the 
shocking  fact  that  firearms  were  used 
in  7.700  murders;  55,000  aggravated  as- 
saults: and  over  71.000  robberies  during 
1967.  Does  he  honestly  think  registra- 
tion, which  he  now  seeks,  would  somehow 
reduce  these  statistics  or  does  he  have 
ultimate  confiscation  in  mind,  either  by 
excessive  annual  registration  fees  or  out- 
right expropriation?  On  June  28,  I  re- 
quested from  the  President  a  detailed 
State-by-State  listing  of  these  crimes— 
and  all  other  crimes,  by  type  of  weapon 
used.  I  also  requested  information  as 
to  how  many  of  the  firearms  crimes 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  several  exist- 
ing Federal  laws  including  titles  IV  and 
VTI  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  and  Safe 
Streets  Act.  Does  the  President  presume 
enactment  of  further  legislation  will 
cause  the  criminal  to  comply,  and  that 
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this  crime  will  be  reduced?  I  have  not 
received  a  reply  to  my  letter  yet.  so  I've 
done  some  checking  with  the  prelimi- 
nary crime  statistics  during  1967  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  find  that  there 
were  157  murders:  3.257  aggravated  as- 
sults  and  6.394  robberies  for  a  total  of 
9,809  serious  crimes.  These  9.809  crimes 
were  classified  by  40  different  types  of 
weapons.  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that 
of  these  crimes,  rifles  and  shotgtms  ac- 
counted for  less  than  3  percent  of  the 
murders  and  aggravated  assaults  and 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  robberies. 
Rifles  and  shotgims— Including  11  aggra- 
vated assaults  with  air  rifles — accounted 
for  less  than  2  percent  of  the  total  mur- 
ders, aggravated  a.ssaults  and  robberies 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  during  1967. 
At  the  same  time  use  of  "hands"  or 
"fists"  and  knlve.s — not  switch  blades — 
were  involved  in  less  than  3  percent  of 
the  murders,  but  were  used  in  more  than 
32  percent  of  the  aggravated  assaults 
and  more  than  50  percent  of  the  rob- 
beries. If  you  add  the  use  of  feet  and  all 
sharp  Instruments,  more  than  56  percent 
of  the  total  serious  crimes  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  accounted  for.  Most 
of  these  weapons  were  classified  as 
"hands"  or  "fists."  I  have  not  included 
revolvers  and  pistols — more  than  24  per- 
cent of  the  total— since  these  are  now 
under  Federal  controls  by  reason  of  the 
passage  of  the  Crime  Prevention  and 
Safe  Streets  Act.  In  fact  the  whole  set  of 
statistics  used  to  prove"  the  need  for 
Federal  firearm  controls  are  rife  with 
irmuendo  and  half-truths. 

On  the  matter  of  Federal  regulation  of 
ammunition  for  rifles  and  shotguns,  or 
for  that  matter  pistols  and  revolvers,  this 
has  not  been  included  in  title  IV  of  the 
existing  Omnibus  Crime  and  Safe  Streets 
Act.  Again  the  record  shows  Senator 
DoDD  as  saying: 

I  think  a  careful  reading  will  Indicate  we 
did  not  include  ammunition  (other  than  for 
destructive  devices) .  We  went  all  through 
that  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  I  think  It  was 
unanimously  decided  that  because  of  the 
cases  you  cite,  the  small  crossroads  dealer, 
we  would  eliminate  ammunition  ...  I  think 
this  legislation  (S.  1,  amendment  90)  does 
not  cover  the  ammunition.  Perhaps  it  should 
be  spelled  out.  but  I  feel  it  was  not  our  in- 
tention to  include  ammunition  (other  than 
for  destructive  devices) .' 

If  you  will  indulge  me  a  few  moments 
more.  I  would  like  to  discuss  some  of  the 
oversights  or  apparent  errors  in  drafts- 
manship which  further  cloud  the  picture 
as  to  what  might  or  might  not  be  fed- 
erally lawful  under  the  measure.  The  bill 
we  now  consider  could  be  construed  to : 

First.  Make  it  illegal  to  move  firearms 
or  ammunition  from  one  point  in  Alaska 
to  another.  This  is  purely  intrastate 
movement,  but  might  well  utilize  carriers 
involved  in  interstate  or  international 
commerce — page  8.  lines  12  to  14. 

Second.  Make  it  unlawful  for  anyone 
with  so  much  as  an  outstanding  parking 
ticket  in  another  State  to  own  or  possess 
any  firearm  or  ammunition — page  8,  lines 
9  to  12;  page  16,  line  3;  page  17.  line  21. 
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Third.  Delete  all  Federal  controls  over 
ammunition  for  destructive  devices — 
page  8.  line  24;  page  9,  lines  1  to  2. 

Fourth.  Make  It  unlawful  to  import  any 
ammunition.  Inpluding  ammtmition  for 
handguns,  shotguns,  and  rifles — page  30, 
lines  3  to  21. 

Fifth.  Raise  doubt  as  to  whether  any- 
one under  age  18  can  lawfully  hunt  with  a 
rifle  or  shotgxm,  or  whether  anyone  under 
21  can  lawfully  use  a  handgim — page  lA, 
lines  1  to  7. 

Sixth.  Include  handloaders  of  ammu- 
nition under  •manufacturers"  for  licens- 
ing purposes — page  7,  lines  13  to  17;  page 
20.  hnes  24  to  25. 

Seventh.  Permit  residents  of  the  "lower 
48"  States  to  enter  into  interstate  com- 
pacts, giving  them  at  least  the  potential 
opportunity  to  allow  their  residents  to 
shop  for  rifles  and  shotgims  and  ammu- 
nition In  at  least  four  contiguous  States. 
Alaskans  can  only  shop  in  Alaska  unless 
it  Is  allowed  to  enter  into  compacts  with 
States  with  which  it  is  not  contiguous — 
page  14.  lines  21  to  24;  page  15,  lines  1 
to  3. 

Since  there  have  been  no  hearings  on 
the  inclusion  of  rifles  and  shotguns  and 
ammunition  during  the  second  session  of 
the  90th  Congress,  and  tlie  hearings  from 
the  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress  do 
not  support  their  inclusion,  I  was  disap- 
pointed to  see  a  rule  be  granted  for  H.R. 
17735— Union  Calendar  No.  631.  90th 
Congress,  second  session,  dated  June  21. 
1968. 

We  should  not  rush  in  a  time  of  na- 
tional hysteria  to  undo  the  constitutional 
guarantees  which  have  witlistood  the 
test  of  time  for  192  years  and  more.  If  we 
waited  until  the  91st  Congress  to  engage 
in  calm  and  searching  study  and  deliber- 
ation In  this  Important  area.  I  feel  the 
Nation  would  be  better  served. 

I  will  introduce  a  number  of  amend- 
ments when  the  measure  reaches  the 
floor  of  this  body  next  week,  in  order  to 
correct  what  I  think  are  some  of  the 
major  deficiencies  of  the  bill.  Whether 
or  not  the  amendments  are  adopted,  I 
intend  to  vote  against  this  unnecessary 
and  harmful  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  state  my  views  as  well  as  the 
views  of  the  vast  majority  of  Alaskans 
on  this  controversial  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Battin]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 

WHO    ARE    WE    AIMING    AT' 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  loaded 
proposition  has  been  placed  before  Con- 
gress and  again  we  are  implored  to  enact 
major  legislation  to  cover  a  supposed 
emergency.  Gim-control  legislation,  the 
like  of  which  we  would  not  have  con- 
sidered seriously  during  the  beginning 
months  of  this  session,  is  being  rushed 
through  committee  for  fast  action. 

At  first,  there  was  the  legislation  called 
the  Dodd  and  CeUer  bills,  after  the  au- 
thors of  the  initial  proposals.  Now,  this 
legislation  lias  been  extended  and  am- 
plified to  provisions  that  would  not  have 
even  been  proposed  as  recently  as  this 


past  May.  I  suspect  that  we  are  being 
offered  a  modified  version  tliat  originated 
in  the  Congress,  but  lurking  in  the  wings 
there  is  a  stricter,  more  restrictive  ver- 
sion recommended  by  the  administration 
that  is  being  held  as  a  threat  of  what  can 
be  expected  if  tlie  modified  version  is  not 
approved.  Proceed  with  caution,  because 
a  compromise  between  these  two  pro- 
posals amounts  to  a  sellout. 

A  choice  between  a  strong  firearms  re- 
striction and  an  even  stronger  restric- 
tion is  really  no  clioice  at  all.  This  might 
be  an  effective  method  of  forcing  pas- 
sage, but  I  would  not  say  it  is  a  respon- 
sible way  of  going  about  our  duty.  The 
legislation  which  we  write  and  approve 
should  be  fair  above  all.  It  should  also 
be  effective  and  necessary  to  the  conduct 
of  Government.  The  U.S.  Congress  should 
never  function  as  an  arbitrator  of  the 
lesser  of  two  ill-conceived  proposals. 

I  call  this  legislation  Ul-conceived.  but 
in  the  same  sense  I  do  not  charge  that 
the  supporters  of  either  of  these  propos- 
als are  wrongly  motivated.  There  is  more 
than  ample  motivation  for  solutions  to 
crime  and  violence  in  the  United  States. 
The  Federal  Government  must  take  steps 
to  turn  around  the  skyrocketing  inclina- 
tion toward  increased  criminal  activity 
and  Congress  should  be  at  the  front  of 
a  new  mood  to  restore  reason  to  our  so- 
ciety and  safety  in  our  streets.  Urgency 
is  needed  to  give  the  American  people 
security.  The  public  demands  action  from 
Congress  and  the  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Crime  in  our  civilized  and 
refined  society  is  a  threat  to  the  country 
and  to  the  way  of  life  which  we  liave 
worked  so  hard  to  reach. 

In  a  culture  that  considers  itself  to  be 
enlightened,  we  have  the  commendable 
tendency  to  sympatliize  with  the  unen- 
lightened. The  United  States  has  as- 
sumed the  duty  of  feeding  and  educating 
what  we  consider  to  be  the  undeveloped 
countries  of  the  world.  We  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  rest  of  the  world 
up  to  our  standard  of  living,  but  we  have 
spent  more  than  $120  billion  ti-ying  to. 
Congress  has  also  passed  much  legisla- 
tion to  either  extend  or  ledefine  the 
rights  of  the  minorities  here  in  our  own 
counrty. 

Now,  after  monumental  legislative 
measures  under  the  title  of  "Civil 
Rights,"  we  have  racial  violence  worse 
than  ever  before.  Our  courts  have  gone 
to  great  lengths  in  protecting  the  rights 
of  the  accused  and  the  convicted  crim- 
inal is  given  every  opportunity  of  legal 
appeal  and  early  probation.  But  still  the 
incidence  of  crime  Increased  by  17  per- 
cent last  year.  The  American  people  have 
seen  failure  following  failiu-e  In  their 
Government's  social  experiments.  Our 
civil  rights  program  has  failed.  Our  for- 
eign policy  has  failed.  All  morally  moti- 
vated, but  ill-conceived  or  at  least  un- 
workable, the  cure-alls  of  the  Federal 
Government  have  failed  to  produce  solu- 
tions. New  programs  can  be  expected  to 
have  flaws,  to  need  time  to  show  Improve- 
ment, but  worsening  conditions  should 
tell  us  that  we  are  going  the  wrong  di- 
rection. 

This  loaded  proposition  of  gxm  restric- 
tions is  also  pointing  at  the  \^Tong  target. 
Is  it  not  the  criminal  use  of  firearms  that 
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we  seek  to  control?  Should  the  Federal 
Government  not  direct  its  efforts  toward 
taking  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  robbers 
and  murderers? 

I  know  that  proponents  of  gun  controls 
have  in  mind  the  diehonest  and  violent 
use  of  firearms  In  this  legislature,  but 
let  us  be  practical. 

No   thief   Is   going    to    have    himself 
mugged  and  printed  to  purchase  a  gun. 
No  assassin  is  goinR  to  forget  his  plans 
because   he   cannot   order   a   telescope- 
equipped  rifle  through  the  mall. 

No  crazed  killer  is  going  to  give  up  In 
frustration  because  he  cannot  run  to  a 
gun  store  and  buy  a  ptistol  without  a  wait- 
ing period. 

Who  are  we  aimir*:  at  with  this  legis- 
lation? 

The  gim  collector  who  will  have  to 
either  travel  great  distances  to  buy  a 
special  piece  or  forget  about  it? 

The  sportsman  who  travels  to  Mon- 
tana- and  then  cannot  buy  ammunition 
because  he  is  not  a  resident  of  the  State? 
The  handloader  who  reloads  ammuni- 
tion for  himself  and  friends? 

The  gun  club  that  buys  surplus  weap- 
ons and  teaches  saflety  habits  to  young 
people? 

The  National  Rifle  Association,  which 
devotes  itself  to  the  promotion  of  safe 
and   responsible   use   of   firearms? 

The  good  people  of  America  will  reg- 
ister their  weapons  if  Congress  passes 
compulsory  legislation.  The  great  bulk 
of  our  country,  the  strength  of  our  Na- 
tion, will  abide  by  the  law  whether  they 
like  it  or  not  becauae  they  t)elieve  in  our 
Goverrunent. 

And  what  do  you  accomplish  if  the 
only  guns  registered  are  those  that  will 
not  be  used  violently  against  fellow 
human  beings? 

Do  not  t>e  deluded  into  thinking  that 
you  will  cut  off  the  criminals'  access  by 
enacting  these  restilctlons.  Normal  ave- 
nues of  gun  purchase  are  already  avoided 
by  the  criminal.  AI>out  all  that  will  be 
accomplished  by  these  restrictions  is  an 
increase  in  the  pflce  of  blackmarket 
weapons. 

Unless  this  leglslaftion  can  be  amended 
on  very  short  notice!  to  assuie  that  crimi- 
nals, not  law-abiding  citizens,  are  de- 
prived of  fireai-ms,,  it  should  be  voted 
down.  Here  is  anotl^er  area  in  which  we 
could  fail.  Imagine!  if  these  restrictions 
are  enacted  and  another  prominent  per- 
son is  gtmned  dow«.  If  this  proposal  is 
logical,  would  the  ftext  logical  step  not 
be  total  prohibition!  of  private  Rtm  own- 
ership, and  systematic  confiscation  of  all 
weapons  made  easy  through  a  nation- 
wide list  of  gunowni^rs?  Surely  the  aspect 
of  disarming  our  entire  populace  is 
frightening  to  even  the  most  ardent  sup- 
porters of  gun  restrictions.  This  seem- 
ingly remote  p>osslbillty  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  context  of  our  discussion 
today. 

I  have  deep  faith  in  the  ability  of  Con- 
gress to  solve  the  pmblem  of  gun  violence 
in  America.  Working  with  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world,  we  will  also  someday 
be  able  to  alleviate  hunger  and  illiteracy 
in  the  undei-developed  countries. 

America  through  the  normal  process 
of  goverrunent  will  correct  past  mistakes, 
create  new  progrimis  and  make  new 
errors,  but  we  wiH  progress. 
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But  as  we  legislate  and  deliberate  new 
laws  and  programs,  we  must  move  very 
cautiously  in  the  areas  of  the  rights  of 
all  citizens.  Through  emotion  and  pres- 
sure of  the  moods  of  our  society.  Con- 
gress could  remove  essential  prtvtliges 
with  all  good  intentions. 

The  current  firearms  proposals  should 
be  returned  to  the  proper  committees 
and  should  be  reviewed  under  conscien- 
tious deliberation  of  the  effects  to  both 
the  law-abiding  and  the  dishonest  citi- 
zens in  our  society.  The  Congress  can 
surely  arrive  at  legislation  that  aims  at 
the  misuse  of  firearms  while  protecting 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  respon- 
sible citizens. 

Next  year  a  fresh  approach  can  be 
made  against  the  real  cause  of  the  emo- 
tion that  prompts  us  to  act  now. 

In  the  jargon  of  gun  enthusiasts. 
'Dont  go  off  half-cocked  and  miss  the 
whole  target." 


PULL  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRICE 
STABILITY;  THE  CRITICAL  BAL- 
ANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Findley]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  21  years 
ago.  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
after  considerable  study  and  debate,  en- 
acted Into  law  the  now  famous  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946.  which  for  the  first  time 
in  our  Nation's  history  put  the  Congress 
officially  on  record  as  supporting  the 
view  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  must  use  all  practicable  means 
consistent  with  its  needs  and  obligations 
and  other  essential  considerations  of  na- 
tional policy,  to  promote  maximum  em- 
ployment, production,  and  purchasing 
power. 

Aside  from  this  official  declaration  of 
policy,  the  act  itself  did  not  provide  any 
guidelines  as  to  how  the  Government 
should  go  about  promoting  'maximum 
employment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power  •■  It  did.  however,  provide  a  foun- 
dation upon  which  the  Government 
could  build  a  national  economic  policy 
directed  toward  the  achievement  of  such 
objectives.  It  also  established  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  and  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  as  the  chief  Gov- 
ernment instrumentalities  to  provide 
economic  advice  and  formulate  economic 
policy. 

The  act  reflected,  essentially,  the  mood 
of  the  times.  The  war  was  over.  Vivid  In 
the  minds  of  most  Americans  were  mem- 
ories of  large-scale  unemployment  and 
economic  depression  during  the  decade 
of  the  1930's.  Americans  generally  were 
deeply  apprehensive  about  the  Nation's 
ability  to  make  the  transition  from  a 
wartime  to  a  peacetime  economy.  At  the 
war's  end,  unemployment  stood  at  the 
exceptionally  low  level  of  2  percent  of 
the  labor  force — in  marked  contrast  to 
the  15-percent  level  recorded  in  1938, 
the  year  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
Obviously,  no  one  wished  to  return  to 
the  period  of  high  level  unemployment 
comparable  to  that  which  existed  dur- 
ing the  1930's. 

A  cursory   glance   at   the  long-term 
performance  of  the  economy  since  the 


enactment  of  the  Employment  Act  shows 
that,  despite  the  fears  of  many  Ameri- 
cans at  the  time,  the  Nation  has  not  only 
succeeded  in  avoiding  high  level  unem- 
ployment comparable  to  the  1930's  but. 
it  has  likewise  succeeded  in  avoiding  any 
serious  and  prolonged  downswing  in 
economic  activity.  Although  unemploy- 
ment during  the  late  1950's  and  early 
1960's  did  exceed  desirable  levels,  it  fell 
far  short  of  the  excessively  high  levels 
experienced  in  the  1930's.  We  have  ex- 
perienced four  postwar  business  reces- 
sions. They  were,  however,  quite  mild 
and  represented  only  monetary  dis- 
ruptions in  the  continued  and  impres- 
sive growth  and  expansion  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy.  Thus,  in  many  respects 
we  can  look  upon  the  postwar  perform- 
ance of  the  national  economy  with 
considerable  pride.  The  economy  had 
demonstrated  significant  gains. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  let 
the  successes  of  the  past  21  years  blind 
us  to  the  real  and  serious  economic  dif- 
ficulties which  our  Nation  is  faced  with 
today,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Though 
the  economy  at  the  moment  is  still  ex- 
panding. It  is  not  behaving  In  a  healthy 
fashion.  It  is  clearly  out  of  balance. 
Monetary  and  fiscal  policies  are  unable 
to  complement  one  another  In  an  effec- 
tive manner.  Interest  rates  have  been 
forced  to  excessively  high  levels — their 
highest  in  almost  a  century.  Industrial 
production  activity  has  been  uncertain 
and  occasionally  sluggish.  Inflationary 
pressures  for  some  time  have  been  strong 
and  threaten  to  get  worse.  Due  to  high 
Interest  rates,  liouslng  still  faces  a  shaky 
future,  following  a  mild  recovery  from  a 
severe  slump.  Most  observers  are  con- 
vinced that  Federal  spending  has  gotten 
out  of  hand,  resulting  in  a  burdensome 
deficit  of  something  In  excess  of  $15  bU- 
lion.  Last,  but  not  least,  agriculture  has 
had  to  face  much  uncertainty  and  con- 
tend with  falling  prices  and  incomes  due 
to  overproduction  in  many  quarters  and 
a  marked  fall-off  in  foreign  demand. 

On  the  international  scene,  the  econ- 
omy, for  some  time,  has  had  to  contend 
with  a  serious  deterioration  in  its  bal- 
ance-of-payments  position,  due  largely 
to  a  marked  increase  in  U.S.  imports,  a 
much  slower  rate  of  export  expansion; 
that  is.  merchandise  exports— the  con- 
tinued rapid  rise  in  U.S.  investment 
abroad,  and.  most  important  of  all,  the 
continued  sizable  outflow  of  U.S.  funds 
for  military  and  nonmilitary  aid  pur- 
IX)ses  abroad.  Also,  the  national  economy 
has  had  to  shoulder  some  of  the  impact 
of  Britain's  devaluation  of  the  pound  and 
subsequent  raids  on  our  Nation's  dwin- 
dling gold  reserves.  The  dollar,  the  basic 
reserve  currency  in  world  markets,  is  in 
serious  trouble. 

Given  this  background,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  problems  which  we  face  today 
are  fundamentally  different  from  those 
faced  by  the  Nation  in  1946.  Therefore, 
the  question  naturally  follows:  Does  the 
Employment  Act  still  properly  reflect  the 
policy  objectives  and  needs  of  the  econ- 
omy in  1968?  In  my  view,  it  does  not. 
In  its  present  form,  section  2,  the  key 
provision  of  the  act.  its  declaration  of 
policy,  states: 

The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  It  is  the 
continuing  policy  and  responsibility  of  the 
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Federal  Government  to  use  all  practicable 
means  consistent  with  Its  needs  and  obliga- 
tions and  other  essential  considerations  of 
national  policy,  with  the  assistance  and  co- 
operation of  Industry,  agrlcultixre.  labor,  .-uid 
State  and  local  goverhmenta.  to  coordinate 
and  utilize  all  Its  plans,  functions,  and  re- 
sources for  the  purpose  of  creating  and  main- 
taining. In  a  manner  calculated  to  foster  and 
promote  free  competitive  enterprise  and  the 
general  welfare,  conditions  under  which 
there  will  be  afforded  useful  employment 
opportunities,  Including  self-employment, 
for  those  able.  wUIlng.  and  .seeking  to  work, 
and  to  promote  maximum  employment,  pro- 
duction, and  purchasing  power.  (15  U.S.C. 
1021.) 

Aside  from  this  very  general  declara- 
tion of  policy,  the  act,  as  I  have  already 
noted,  provides  no  clear  gtildellnes  con- 
cerning the  administration  of  national 
policy.  Though  I  am  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  stated  objectives  of  sec- 
tion 2,  it  is  abundantly  clear  to  me  that 
this  key  section  of  the  act  Is  in  need  of 
basic  amendment. 

Given:  first,  the  troubled  .state  of  the 
Nation's  economic  affairs  today;  second, 
the  significant  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  role  of  government  In  the 
economic  affairs  of  the  Nation;  and  third, 
the  many  marked  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  character  and  Institu- 
tional framework  of  the  national  econ- 
omy since  1946.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
Congress  should  now  take  steps  to  make 
section  2  far  more  explicit  on  the  prob- 
lem of  price  stability. 

The  need  for  such  action  becomes  all 
the  more  convincing  when  one  reviews 
In  particular  the  significant  changes 
which  have  taken  place  In  the  role  of 
economic  ix)llcy  since  the  early  1960's. 
Shortly  after  assuming  office  in  January 
of  1961,  the  Kennedy  administration  took 
the  position  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  its  execution  of  economic  ix)licy. 
would  have  to  play  a  far  more  active  and 
direct  role  in  the  economic  affairs  of 
the  Nation.  Lf  we  were  going  to  succeed 
In  getting  the  economy  "moving  again." 
It  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  economy 
at  that  time,  the  beginning  of  1961.  was 
operating  at  well  below  Its  full  ix)tential. 
Unemployment  was  at  an  excessively 
high  level.  The  Nation  for  the  second 
time  In  5  years  was  in  the  midst  of  mild 
recession.  Profits.  Investment,  and  In- 
dustrial production  had  exhibited  little, 
if  no  advancement,  during  the  period 
1957-60.  The  Nation  was  faced  with  a 
serious  and  persistent  deterioration  in 
Its  foreign  trade  position. 

In  light  of  these  circumstances,  the 
administration  felt  the  economy  needed 
a  hefty  shot  in  the  arm;  a  policy  of  fiscal 
expansion,  based  on  deficit  financing, 
was  considered  to  be  In  order. 

This  approach  to  national  economic 
policy  was  obviously  in  direct  contrast  to 
the  Government's  approach  to  policy 
during  most  of  the  1950's.  Under  the 
previous  philosophy,  it  was  generally  held 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  ad- 
minister national  policy  In  a  manner 
which  would  not  add  undue  inflationary 
pressures  on  the  economy.  As  long  as 
prices  could  be  kept  witiiin  a  relatively 
stable  range,  it  was  held  that  the  econ- 
omy, operating  under  such  conditions 
of  stability,  could  and  should  be  largely 


depended  upon  to  grow  and  prosper  on 
its   own. 

Direct  stimulation  of  economic  activi- 
ty by  Government  manipulation  of  fiscal 
poUcy  was  frowned  upon.  To  put  it  an- 
other way,  expansionary  fiscal  policy  in 
the  form  of  deficit  financing  was  seen 
as  inherently  Infiatlonarj'. 

This  longstanding  view  of  national 
economic  policy  was  rejected  by  both  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations. 
They  lieid.  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
poor  performance  of  the  economy  since 
1957  was  due  in  part  to  an  overly  re- 
strictive fiscal  policy  and  continued 
reliance  on  an  outdated  tax  system  which 
was  designed  to  restrain  inflationary 
pressures  confronting  the  economy  dur- 
ing the  immediate  post-war  era.  Addi- 
tionally, since  price  had  remained  rela- 
tively stable  since  1958 — but  at  the  same 
time  the  economy  was  operating  at  well 
below  its  full  potential,  lx)th  in  tei-ms  of 
output  and  employment — Kermedy  ad- 
ministration economists  and  policymak- 
ers held  that  inflation  posed  no  serious 
threat  to  the  economy  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

Therefore.  In  its  drive  to  make  fiscal 
policy  a  decisive  and  expansionary  in- 
fluence in  the  economy,  the  admniistra- 
tlon.  with  the  support  and  approval  of 
Congress,  during  the  period  1962-65,  suc- 
ceeded In  Instituting  four  major  tax 
reductions.  By  1965,  these  had  reduced 
the  burden  of  Federal  taxation  on  in- 
dividuals and  corporations  by  some  $20 
billion   annually. 

In  taking  such  steps,  the  administra- 
tion conceded  that  the  budget  would  re- 
main considerably  out  of  balance  for 
some  time.  Nonetheless,  it  Ijelieved  that 
the  short-run  loss  in  revenue  resulting 
from  reduced  taxes  would  be  more  tlian 
offset,  within  a  reasonable  period,  by  the 
revenue  derived  from  a  rapidly  expand- 
ing economy. 

A  review  of  budget  data  over  the  past 
several  years  shows,  however,  that  this 
objective  has  not  been  fulfilled.  Today, 
we  are  faced  with  the  prospect  of  the 
largest  budget  deficit  since  World  War 

n. 

In  addition  to  its  advocacy  of  expan- 
sionary fiscal  policy,  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administrations,  through  1965, 
succeeded  in  getting  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  maintain  a  policy  of  monetary 
ease,  in  order  to  provide  the  funds 
needed  to  bring  the  economy  up  to  its 
so-called  potential  rate  of  output,  and 
to  bring  unemployment  down  to  the 
"interim"  full  employment  goal  of  4  per- 
cent of  the  total  civilian  labor  force. 

Finally,  we  should  note  that,  in  1962. 
the  administration  formulated  some 
general  guideposts  on  wages  and  prices 
with  the  clear  intent  of  discouraging  the 
development  of  cost-push  pressures  on 
the  general  price  level.  In  short,  these 
guideposts  were  designed  to  persuade  la- 
bor and  management  t<»  exert  them- 
selves to  keep  wages  and  prices  in  line 
with  the  overall  trend  rate  in  produc- 
tivity recorded  by  the  economy  during  a 
given  period  of  time.  In  every  year  from 
1962  through  1966.  the  administration 
took  great  pains  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  general  voluntary  com- 
pliance with  the  wage-price  guideposts. 
In  fact,  in  1965  and  1966,   it  went  so 


far  as  to  cite  a  specific  guidepost  figure 
which  It  deemed  to  be  consistent  with 
the  Nation's  drive  to  keep  Inflationary 
pressures  and  particularly  cost-push  in- 
flationary pressures  to  a  minimimi.  It 
knew  full  well  that  its  policy  of  delib- 
erate expansion  of  economic  activity 
could  be  quickly  negated  by  the  renewal 
of  strong  Inflationary  pressures. 

Thus,  not  only  was  the  administration 
taking  it  upon  Itself  to  play  an  active 
lole  in  getting  the  Nation  moving  again, 
but  it  fully  intended  to  keep  close  watch 
on  the  wage  and  price  decisions  of  labor 
and  management,  w  Ith  particular  atten- 
tion being  directed  to  the  activities  of  big 
business  and  big  labor. 

From  1962  through  1965.  expansionary 
monetary  and  fiscal  policy  had  a  gen- 
erally salutary  effect  on  the  economy.  By 
the  end  of  1965,  the  economy  for  the  first 
time  in  several  years  was  operating  near 
to  its  full  potential,  both  in  terms  of 
production  and  employment. 

Though  many  were  jumping  on  the 
bandwagon  of  the  "new  economics,"  nu- 
merous careful  students  of  economic  pol- 
icy continued  to  remain  skeptical  as  to 
the  Government's  ability  to  keep  the 
economy  on  an  even  keel  once  it  had 
achieved  full  steam. 

The  crucial  test  of  the  so-called  new 
economic  philosophy  of  the  administra- 
tion came  in  1966.  Though  expansionary 
policy  had  proven  Itself  effective  in  pull- 
ing the  economy  out  of  a  state  of  slug- 
gishness, there  remained  one  important 
question  to  be  answered:  Could  such  a 
policy  likewise  keep  the  lid  on  economic 
excesses — particularly  Inflationary  pres- 
sures— which  unquestionably  would 
evolve  once  the  economy  achieved  Its  full 
potential  rate  of  growth? 

As  the  economy  approached  full  po- 
tential in  early  1966  and  spending  for 
Vietnam  and  domestic  programs  con- 
tinue to  increase  at  a  rapid  pace,  the 
Johnson  administration  quickly  began  to 
encounter  difficulty.  Many  observers 
were  contending  that  the  economy  was 
on  the  verge  of  overheating.  The  Nation, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  late  1950's, 
clearly  faced  the  threat  of  runaway  in- 
flation. Accordingly,  some  advocated 
greater  fiscal  restraint  in  the  form  of  in- 
creased taxes,  while  others  advocated  a 
cutback  in  nondefense  spending,  particu- 
larly in  light  of  the  growing  economic 
■  burden  of  Vietnam. 

The  administration  rejected  both  rec- 
ommendations, however,  taking  the  po- 
sition that  a  shift  to  fiscal  restraint 
might  apply  too  firm  a  brake  on  eco- 
nomic activity  and  thereby  force  the 
economy  into  a  premature  slowdown. 
Unfortunately,  it  assumed  the  position 
that  the  Nation  could  afford  both  euns 
and  butter. 

Tills  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration quickly  resulted  in  a  se- 
rious split  among  our  Nation's  policy- 
makers. The  Federal  Resene  Board, 
which  had  worked  very  closely  with  the 
administration  in  Its  drive  to  bring  the 
economy  to  its  full  potential  during  the 
period  1961-65,  in  late  1965  came  up  with 
a  different  prognosis  of  the  economy.  It 
took  the  position  that  the  money  supply 
could  no  long4r  expand  at  the  rate  that 
It  had  in  recent  years.  Given  increasing 
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evidence  that  the  konomy  was  on  the 
verge  of  overheatlnB.  the  Fed  held  that 
the  continuation  of  an  easy  money  policy 
would  be  both  self-defeating  and  infla- 
tionary. The  administration  urged  the 
Fed  to  withhold  sudh  action,  but  the  Fed 
wisely  refused  to  accept  this  advice. 

In  the  months  that  followed,  monetary 
ix)licy  became  increasingly  restrictive  as 
it  became  apparent  that  the  administra- 
tion would  not  take; the  appropriate  fis- 
cal steps  needed  tp  restrain  the  economy, 
which  was  clearly  advancing  at  an  im- 
susUinable  pace.  Heavy  reliance  upon 
monetary  policy  as  a  restraining  influ- 
ence on  the  econom: '  naturally  had  a  se- 
vere Impact  on  ce  tain  sectors  of  the 
economy. 

Tight  money  couj  led  with  an  extraor- 
dinai-y  expansion  >f  capital  spending 
quickly  dried  up  th  ?  .sources  of  loanable 
fimds  in  the  housing  market,  thereby 
further  intensifying  an  already  bad  sit- 
uatlOYi  In  the  housing  sector.  New  hous- 
ing starts  as  a  resilUt  fell  off  sharply  to 
an  annual  level  of  &50.000  in  October  of 
1966 — the  lowest  level  recorded  since 
1945.  Moreover,  interest  rates  rose 
shai-ply,  reaching  Iheir  highest  level  in 
40  yeai-s.  These  developments  soon  led 
to  near  panic  in  m()ney  markets  through 
the  Nation  by  lat^  summer  and  early 
fall  of  1966.  Overall,  the  economy  was 
clearly  out  of  balaince. 

In  sum,  the  year  tl966  proved  to  be  one 
of  confusion  and  iiidecision  as  far  as  fis- 
cal policy  was  coneerned.  The  adminis- 
tration refused  to  support  the  idea  of  a 
tax  increase.  Federal  spending  proved 
highly  expansionar>',  increasing  sharply 
by  some  $23  billion:  during  the  year.  This 
was  substantially  above  the  $8  billion 
increase  recorded  during  1965.  Despite  a 
sizable  rise.  Fedeial  receipts  were  not 
enough  to  cover  tt  e  rise  in  spending.  As 
a  regult  the  Government  recorded  a  def- 
icit of  some  $5.1  billion,  SI. 2  billion 
higher  than  the  deficit  recorded  in  1965. 
In  retrospect.  1^66  was  a  year  when 
the  Government  siiould  have  given  top 
priority  to  a  balarlce  or  near  balance  in 
Federal  receipts  a^d  expenditures.  Re- 
strictive, not  exp^isionarj',  fiscal  policy 
was  clearly  called  mr. 

The  administration  in  the  fall  of  1966 
did  take  action  to  dampen  the  capital 
Investment  boom,  laoping  to  bring  some 
order  back  to  financial  markets  by  rec- 
ommending the  temporary  suspension 
of  the  investment  tax  credit.  It  also  ex- 
pressed the  hope  of  reducing  nonde- 
fense  spending  by  pome  $3  billion  during 
the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year.  Con- 
gress approved  thi  tax  request  and  also 
took  other  steps  designed  to  help  bring 
some  order  to  financial  markets  and  also 
provide  a  badly  tieeded  transfusion  of 
funds  to  the  credil  starved  housing  mar- 
ket. 1 

Moreover,  in  a  ipove  calculated  to  im- 
prove the  psycholbgy  of  financial  mar- 
kets and  to  redude  pressure  on  interest 
rates,  the  Feder£  1  Reserve  announced 
that  it  would  ma^e  every  effort  to  ease 
its  restrictions  o^  the  money  supply, 
especially  since  there  was  increasing 
evidence  that  inflationary  pressures  were 
subsiding. 

These  moves,  by  the  administration 
and  the  Fed,  did  s  erve  to  tide  the  econo- 
my over  for  the  lemainder  of  1966,  but 


no  one  could  really  take  pride  over  the 
manner  in  which  the  economy  per- 
formed throughout  the  year.  Conse- 
quently, due  to  an  overreliance  upon 
monetary  restraint  and  mismanagement 
of  fiscal  policy  by  the  administration, 
the  economy  in  1966  in  no  way  resembled 
the  orderly  and  impressive  performance 
of  1965. 

The  guidepost  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration on  wages  and  prices  was  also 
dealt  a  -severe  blow  by  the  events  of  1966. 
As  the  year  progressed,  organized  labor 
expressed     increasing     disenchantment 
with   the   guideposts,   taking   the  stand 
that  they  were  meaningless  and  unwork- 
able since  inflation  would  more  than  off- 
set the  3.2  i>ercent  wage  increase  recom- 
mended by  the  administration.  Many  in- 
dustries, too,  were  finding  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  comply  with  the  administration's 
wishes  simply  because  of  their  inability 
to  absorb  rising  labor  and  material  costs 
and  maintain  adequate  profit  margins. 
And  the  American  farmers  are  faced  with 
absolutely    impossible    conditions.    The 
cost-price   squeeze   hit    farmers   doubly 
liard  as  commodity  prices  have  dropped 
in  a  period  of  steadily  rising  costs.  The 
newspap>ers  in  my  district  are  carrj-ing 
large  numbers  of  farm  closing-out  auc- 
tion sales  which  are  the  end  result  of 
reckless,  destructive  administration  eco- 
nomic policies.  Given  these  conditions, 
the  administration  soon  found  that  its 
success  of  previous  years,  in  keeping  unit 
labor  costs  fairly  stable,  was  unlikely  to 
continue  in   1966.  Due  to  the   frequent 
violations  of  the  guideposts  throughout 
the  year,  unit  labor  costs  in  the  private 
economy,  following  several  years  of  rela- 
tive stability,  increased  by  3.7  percent — 
the  largest  such  gain  in  over  a  decade. 

Overall,  the  year  1966  proved  to  be  a 
highly  eventful,  troublesome,  and  disap- 
pointing year  for  administration  national 
economic  policy.  The  policy  objectives 
outlined  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
were  considerably  altered  by  the  escala- 
tion of  Vietnam  war  costs  and  the  gen- 
eral overheating  of  the  economy.  A  policy 
split  arose  with  the  Federal  Reserve  over 
tight  money:  fiscal  policy  did  not  live  up 
to  its  responsibilities;  and  there  de- 
veloped serious  trouble  spots  in  various 
parts  of  the  economy,  especially  in  hous- 
ing and  in  capital  markets. 

Likewise.  1967  has  proven  disappoint- 
ing from  the  standpoint  of  both  the 
Nation's  economic  performance  and  the 
administration's  conduct  of  national 
economic  policy.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  economy  was  showing  clear  signs 
of  slowdown,  the  administration,  in  Jan- 
uary of  1967,  requested  that  Congress 
enact  a  6-percent  surtax  on  corporate 
and  individual  income  taxes.  It  rea- 
soned that  the  economy,  following  a  tem- 
porai-y  pause  in  the  first  half  of  the  year, 
would  show  strong  signs  of  recovery 
.sometime  in  the  second  half.  Because,  In 
its  view,  such  a  resumption  of  economic 
progress,  coupled  with  a  continued  shai-p 
rise  in  Vietnam  spending,  could  mean  a 
resumption  of  inflationary  pressures,  fis- 
cal restraint  in  the  form  of  increased 
taxes  would  be  needed. 

Many  felt  that  it  was  already  too  late 
for  the  administration  to  correct  its 
policy  mistakes  of  1966.  Restrictive  fis- 
cal action,  whether  it  be   in  the  form 


of  a  tax  increase  or  reduced  Federal 
spending,  or  both,  should  have  been 
taken  to  slow  the  economy  down  in  the 
early  months  of  1966.  when  it  was  clearly 
expanding  at  an  unsustainable  pace. 

Due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  econ- 
omy proceeded  to  slow  down  far  more 
than  had  been  originally  anticipated  by 
administration  forecasts  for  the  first 
half  of  1967.  Congress  prudently  put  off 
action  on  the  matter  of  increased  taxes. 
And  looking  back,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
a  significant  rise  in  Federal.  State,  and 
local  spending  during  this  period,  a  seri- 
ous recession  would  have  been  very  prob- 
able. The  sudden  restoration  of  the  busi- 
ness investment  tax  credit  by  Congress 
in  May  of  1967  pave  clear  indication  of 
the  concern  felt  about  the  condition  of 
the  economy  at  the  time. 

After  looking  into  its  highly  tarnished 
cn'stal  ball  around  the  middle  of  last 
year,  however,  the  administration  re- 
sumed its  efforts  to  get  favorable  pas- 
sage of  its  tax  request.  With  increasing 
emphasis,  it  told  the  Nation  that  the 
economy  would  not  only  exhibit  marked 
improvement  in  the  second  half  of  1967 
but  that  it  would  experience  continued 
strong  expansion  In  1968.  Moreover,  the 
administration  was  becoming  increas- 
ingly concerned  over  the  prospect  of  a 
budgetary  deficit  ranging  somewhere 
between  $20  and  $30  billion.  Such  a  de- 
ficit would  be  unsustainable  and  would 
place  undue  pressures  on  the  economy, 
intensifying  already  existing  inflation 
pressures  and  bringing  general  confu- 
sion again  to  money  markets. 

Congress  has  withheld  approval  of  the 
administration's  tax  request  largely  be- 
cause of  the  administration's  reluctance 
to  put  its  own  finances  in  order.  The 
President  has  again  pushed  for  passage 
of  a  surtax  early  this  year,  as  liis  1968 
state  of  the  Union  message  clearly  dem- 
on.strated.  However.  I  believe  Congress 
will  take  affliTnative  action  only  if  it 
seems  clearly  desirable  and  the  admin- 
istration has  agreed  to  an  appropriate 
and  meaningful  reduction  on  overall 
Federal  spending. 

The  administration  theory  that  the 
taxpayer  will  support  both  'guns  and 
butter"  has  proved  false  beyond  ques- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  adminis- 
tration has  demonstrated  to  the  Amer- 
ican public — albeit  halfheartedly — that 
it  can  make  reductions  in  spending 
levels  without  really  hurting  valuable 
domestic  programs. 

Many  Government  employees  have  as- 
sured me.  in  private,  that  the  "congres- 
sional crunch"  on  budgetary  requests  has 
really  been  healthy,  as  it  has  caused  a 
much  needed  reexamination  of  priorities 
and  a  considerable  degree  of  competition 
between  different  programs.  In  the  proc- 
ess, some  unproductive  or  unworkable 
items  have  been  shelved  or  eliminated. 
Although  but  a  token  tightening,  this 
suggests  what  can  be  done. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  the  many  far- 
ranging  diflSculties  which  the  national 
economy  faces  at  home,  we  are  clearly 
faced  with  some  very  serious  challenges 
in  the  world  economy.  The  dollar,  as  I 
noted  earlier,  is  faced  with  its  most  se- 
vere challenge  in  many  decades.  Our  gold 
reserves  continue  to  dwindle  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate.  The  administration's  decision, 
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at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  to  impose 
restrictions  on  U.S.  business  investment 
abroad  and  to  request  congressional  ap- 
proval of  restrictions  on  American  tour- 
ism abroad  clearly  indicates  the  severity 
of  our  current  difficulties  in  the  interna- 
tional field. 

The  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co..  of 
New  York,  in  its  December  1967  news- 
letter, placed  the  issue  squarely  when  it 
said: 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  United 
States  has  already  paid  a  high  price  Inter- 
nationally and  Internally  for  its  failure  to 
manage  Its  economic  affairs  prudently  and 
effectively.  But  the  cost  to  date  could  even- 
tually look  trifling  unless  the  pattern  of  drift 
in  national  policy  making  Is  broken — broken 
soon  and  emphatically. 

Based  on  this  cursory  glance  at  the 
evolution  of  national  economic  policy  and 
its  corresponding  effect  on  the  economy 
since  1961.  we  come  up  with  .some  very 
telling  conclusions.  First,  we  have  been 
witnessing  a  radical  change  in  the  ap- 
proach to  national  economic  policy.  Gov- 
ernment today  plays  a  far  more  active 
and  direct  role  in  the  affairs  of  the  Nation 
than  in  any  period  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory. The  new  economic  policies  of  the 
Kemiedy  and  Johnson  administrations 
did  indeed  prove  effective  in  spurring  the 
economy  to  relatively  full  capacity  and 
full  employment.  But,  as  this  survey  has 
clearly  documented,  such  policy,  since 
early  1966.  has  as  many  had  feared, 
failed  to  keep  the  economy  in  balance 
and  keep  the  lid  on  inflation,  once  it 
achieved  relative  full  employment  and 
capacity.  Quite  clearly  the  once  golden 
image  of  the  "new  economics"  has  been 
severely  tarnished  by  this  poor  perform- 
ance of  the  economy  during  the  past  2 
years.  It  is  now  i^ecessary  for  the  Con- 
gress to  approve  legislation  which  would 
make  the  Employment  Act  far  more  ex- 
plicit on  the  manner  in  which  the  na- 
tional economic  policy  should  be  exe- 
cuted. Therefore  I  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  section  2  of  the  act  which  in  my 
view  would  provide  a  more  precise  and 
meaningful  guideline  concerning  the 
Federal  Government's  conduct  of  nation- 
al economic  policy.  My  amendment  reads 
as  follows: 

Section  1021  of  chapter  15.  United  States 
Code  is  amended  to  read,  "and  to  promote 
maximum  price  stability,  employment,  pro- 
duction, and  purchasing  power." 

First,  my  amendment  would  make  the 
Employment  Act  more  explicit  on  the 
matter  of  full  employment  and  price 
stability.  It  is  true  that  when  the  act  was 
initially  introduced  it  was  called  the  Full 
Employment  Act.  However,  after  con- 
siderable debate,  the  term  "full  employ- 
ment' was  dropped  and  the  measure  was 
subsequently  renamed  the  Employment 
.'^ct.  It  may  be  contended  that  the  basic 
l>olicy  objectives  cited  in  my  proposed 
amendment  to  section  2  are  already  im- 
plicit in  the  act  as  it  now  stands. 

I  submit,  however,  that  the  prime  con- 
cern of  Congress  in  1946  was  with  the 
problem  of  threatening  high  level  imem- 
ployment  and  serious  economic  decline 
following  the  conversion  from  a  war- 
time to  a  peacetime  economy;  and  not 
the  policy  dilemma  growing  out  of  the 
;rade-off  between  full  employment  and 
price  stability  which  is  the  key  problem 


facing  our  policymakers  today  and  In 
the  foreseeable  future. 

Accordingly,  my  proposed  amendment, 
in  large  part,  serves  to  update  the  intent 
of  Congress  on  matters  concerning  the 
conduct  of  national  policy,  and  to  give 
price  sUbility  the  priority  it  deserves. 

Therefore,  since  the  maintenance  of 
relative  price  stability  and  relative  full 
employment  are  the  two  most  important 
objectives  of  national  ix)licy  today,  and 
in  the  foreseeable  future,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  .specific  reference  .should  be 
made  to  these  two  very  basic  and  essen- 
tial policy  objectives.  My  amendment 
would  also  serve  to  place  the  Congress  on 
record  as  supporting  the  view  that  it  Is 
imperative  that  national  economic  policy 
always  be  conducted  In  a  manner  which 
will  not  only  insure  relative  full  em- 
ployment but  place  highest  emphasis  on 
the  maintenance  of  relative  price  stabil- 
ity as  well.  This  consideration  becomes 
all  the  more  important  when  the  econ- 
omy approaches  full  capacity  and  full 
employment. 

The  overriding  consideration  of  eco- 
nomic policy  will  always  be:  How  can  a 
free  nation  simultaneously  achieve  rea- 
.sonably  stable  prices  and  reasonably  high 
employment?  My  study  of  the  problem 
indicates  that  the  solution  to  this  ques- 
tion is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult, 
not  less  difficult,  as  the  new  economic 
policies  of  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  ad- 
ministration led  us  to  believe. 

Today,  and  in  the  future,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  Government  strive  for  maxi- 
mum roordination  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  managers  of  the  Nation's 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies.  The  policy 
split  which  occurred  over  the  conduct  of 
such  policies  in  1966  obviously  did  con- 
siderable harm  to  the  economy.  It  should, 
therefore,  be  the  clear  intent  of  Congress 
in  amending  the  Employment  Act.  as  I 
have  suggested,  to  assure  that  such  policy 
.splits  be  avoided  in  the  future. 

So  far  I  have  made  only  general  ref- 
erence to  the  terms  'full  employment" 
and  "price  stability."  In  order  to  insure 
reasonable  flexibility  in  our  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Employment  Act  as  amended, 
it  is  essential  that  we  understand  pre- 
cisely what  is  meant  by  the  terms  "full 
employment"  and  "price  stability."  A 
closer  look  at  the  language  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  show-s  that  particular 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  word  "rela- 
tive." We  are  not  speaking  in  terms  of 
absolute  full  employment  and  absolute 
price  stability.  The  overriding  objectives 
of  national  policy  must  always  be  spoken 
of  in  relative  terms.  Obviously,  as  the 
economy  changes  over  time,  relative  full 
employment  and  price  stability  will  be 
subject  to  different  interpretations.  It  is 
clearly  not  the  intent  of  this  amendment 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  rigorous  and 
inflexible  definition  of  these  two  funda- 
mental objectives  of  policy. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  relative  full  employment  and 
price  stability  is  a  two-way  street  and 
excessive  emphasis  on  one  will  upset  the 
other.  The  responsibility  is  not  only  that 
of  the  administration  in  power  but 
clearly  that  of  the  Congress  as  well.  This 
is  already  explicitly  recognized  in  the 
Employment  Act  with  the  creation  of 
both  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 


and  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of 
the  Congress. 

Let  me  conclude  by  making  a  few  re- 
marks on  what  we  mean  when  we  refer 
to  the  terms  relative  full  employment 
and  price  stability. 

First,  the  question  of  relative  full  em- 
ployment. 

I  have  no  argument  with  hiunani- 
tarian  and  social  aspect  of  "full  employ- 
ment." On  moral  grounds,  any  unem- 
ployment is  too  much.  However,  given 
the  inlierent  nature  of  the  marketplace 
system,  there  is  quite  clearly  a  practical 
limit  placed  on  our  full  employment  ob- 
jectives. Shortly  after  President  Ken- 
nedy entered  office  in  1961.  we  will  re- 
call that  he  said  that  national  economic 
policy  will  be  geared  to  the  achievement 
of  an  'interim  full  employment  rate"  of 
4  percent  annually  of  the  civilian  labor 
force.  In  the  administration's  view,  an 
unemployment  target  below  the  4-pcr- 
cent  level  would  have  proven  unduly  in- 
flationary, given  the  then  estimated  pro- 
ductive potential  of  the  economy. 

Since  1961.  we  have  seen  the  unem- 
ployment rate  fall  steadily  and  marked- 
ly from  6.7  percent  to  an  average  of  3.8 
percent  for  1967 — lowest  level  recorded 
in  14  years.  Prices  remained  relatively 
stable  through  the  early  months  of  1965. 
Yet.  once  unemployment  fell  below  5  per- 
cent in  April,  1965,  for  the  first  time  in  a 
number  of  years,  the  Nation  began  to 
experience  price  difficulty.  And  we  ex- 
perienced increasing  difficulty  as  unem- 
ployment approached  the  4-pcrcentlevel. 
Moreover,  unemployment  today  can- 
not be  defined  solely  in  tei-ms  of  those 
members  of  the  work  force  14  years 
and  over  who  are  out  of  work  but  are 
ready,  willing,  and  able  to  seek  employ- 
ment. Essentially,  the  unemployed  can 
be  broken  down  into  four  categories: 

First.  Frictional  unemployment:  This 
involves  that  percentage  of  the  labor 
force  temporarily  unemployed  due  to 
certain  functional  imperfections  in  the 
labor  market.  For  example,  a  sudden  de- 
crease in  demand  for  goods  may  cause 
unemployment  until  the  specialized  labor 
force  of  that  industry-  can  shift  to  other 
jobs. 

Second.  Seasonal  unemployment:  This 
involves  the  periodic  loss  of  jobs  caused 
by  seasonal  variations  in  the  production 
cycle  of  certain  industries. 

Third.  Structural  unemployment:  This 
involves  the  loss  of  jobs  resulting  from 
structural  changes  in  the  economic  sys- 
tem over  time.  Among  the  more  impor- 
tant structural  changes  believed  to 
have  a  significant  effect  on  employ- 
ment are  changes  in  consumer  tastes, 
the  level  of  technology,  population 
growth,  and  Government  policies.  This 
is  the  category  in  which  we  find  most 
of  the  unemployable  workers  who  lack 
the  skill  and.^or  the  knowledge  to  com- 
pete effectively  on  the  job  market. 

Fourth.  Finally,  there  is  the  matter  of 
surplus  unemployment.  This  is  generally 
a  serious  problem  when  the  economy 
overall  is  down  and  is  operating  at  well 
below  its  full  capacity.  Persons  unem- 
ployed because  of  these  circumstances, 
however,  have  no  trouble  finding  em- 
ployment when  the  economy  is  operating 
reasonably  near  its  full  potential.  Cur- 
rently we  are  not  faced  with  a  surplus 
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unemployment  pro|t)lem.  Nearly  all  the 
unemployed  today  are  out  of  work  due 
to  frlctlonal,  seasonal,  and  structural 
factors. 

Though  our  cur-ent  economic  situa- 
tion warns  against  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies  geared  to  d  further  reduction  in 
ixnemployment  as  a  primary  objective, 
this  consideration  iocs  not  preclude  our 
Government  from  :  ntensifying  its  efforts 
in  the  area  of  mani  K)wer  jwlicy  to  reduce 
existing  frictional  ind  structural  rigidi- 
ties in  the  Nation"  i  labor  maricet. 

Continued  effort ;  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  well  as  State  and  local  gov- 
enunent  to  reduce  such  barriers  to  labor 
mobility  and  job  o  >portunlty  are  always 
welcomed,  since  si  ch  efforts  greatly  as- 
sist In  reducing  pr  sssures  on  those  labor 
marlcets  which  currently— and  In  the 
foreseeable  future- -are  experiencing  se- 
vere labor  shortage.  Effective  programs 
In  these  areas  not  only  have  a  desirable 
deflationary  effect]  on  the  economy,  but 
enable  us  to  reditu  the  tolerable  level 
of  unemployment  to  even  lower  levels 
without  generatirg  inflationary  pres- 
sures. ,     , 

Finally  we  come  to  the  matter  of  rela- 
tive price  stability  Like  relative  full  em- 
ployment, relative  price  stabiUty  cannot 
be  defined  In  prense  numerical  tenns. 
Nevertheless,  give:  i  the  current  makeup 
of  the  economy,  p  Ices  are  considered  to 
be  within  a  relati\|ely  stable  range  when 
their  increase — as  (measured  by  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Inde:^ — remains  somewhere 
between  1  and  2  percent  annually— pref- 
erably below  the  |l-percent  level.  How- 
ever, once  the  ris*  in  the  general  price 
level  begins  to  ext  eed  the  2-pcrcent  an- 
nual rate— partici  larly  if  the  price  rise 
is  fairly  general  :.hroughout  the  econ- 
omy—then we  mu  ;t  begin  to  give  serious 
attention  to  the  cuestlon  of  inflation. 

If  vfe  look,  for  (xample.  at  the  period 
1958-64,  we  find  that  consumer  prices 
remained  remark:  ibly  stable,  increasing 
by  an  average  ai  nual  rate  of  1.2  per- 
cent As  we  are  veil  aware,  the  situa- 
tion since  early  1!  i65  lias  been  markedly 
different.  Prices  in  general  have  in- 
creased by  an  average  annual  rate  of 
about  3  percent,  iind  based  on  the  cur- 
rent outlook,  we  will  no  doubt  have  to 
contend  with  the  erosive  effects  of  gen- 
eral price  inflation  for  at  least  months 
to  come. 

Economic  resei.rch  to  date  has  not 
provided  us  with  t  he  means  to  determine 
to  any  degree  of  precision  the  point  at 
which  efforts  to  I  ring  atwut  further  re- 
duction in  unemployment  prove  infla- 
tionary, and  theieby  upset  the  balance 
of  the  economy,  iowever.  based  on  the 
experience  of  the  economy  over  the  past 
several  years,  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  the  pursuit  >f  full  employment  be- 
gins to  have  an  idverse  effect  on  price 
stability  once  thei  unemployment  rate  Is 
reduced  somewh^e  within  the  range  of 
4  to  5  percent  ol  the  total  labor  force. 
At  this  stage,  na  lonal  policy  must  give 
top  priority  Instekd  to  the  maintenance 
of  price  stability.  [ 

Certainly  the  ijecord  of  national  pol- 
icy over  the  pa^t  2  years  has  shown 
clearly  what  haptens  when  a  fully  era- 
ployed  economy  qoes  not  give  top  prior- 
ity to  the  maintdiaance  of  relative  price 
stability. 

Many  have  coitended  over  the  past 
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that  our  Nation  cannot  maintain  a 
healthy  rate  of  expansion  without  ex- 
periencing some  inflation.  Yes;  price  in- 
creases somewhere  between  1  and  2  per- 
cent annually  undoubtedly  will  be  ex- 
perienced, regardless  of  how  carefully  we 
administer  national  economic  policy. 
Nevertheless,  once  .prices  begin  to  rise  at 
a  rate  greater  than  2  percent  annually, 
inflation  becomes  a  real  and  serious 
problem.  Such  a  development  begins  to 
have  profound  and  adverse  effects  on  the 
welfare  of  the  poor,  those  on  relatively 
fixed  incomes— particularly  the  elderly— 
and  the  farmer.  To  these  Americans,  in- 
flation proves  to  be  the  crudest  tax  of  all. 
Although  there  is  no  escaping  the  fact 
that  our  Nation  currently  faces  some 
very  real  and  critical  challenges  in  areas 
of  social  and  economic  reform,  we  will 
make  little  headway  in  these  areas  as 
long  as  we  continue  to  experience  infla- 
tion. No.  1  priority  must  now  be  given  to 
the  maintenance  of  relative  price  sta- 
bility. It  is  an  essential  foundation  for 
success  in  our  day-to-day  efforts  to  build 
a  greater  and  more  fulfilling  society  for 
ali  Americans. 

Tills  is  precisely  the  spirit  which  my 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Employment 
Act  wishes  to  convey  to  our  managers  of 
national  economic  policy  and  to  Ameri- 
cans generally. 


CHALLENGING     THE     ALLEGATION 
OF  "WAR  PROFITEERING" 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  iMr.  Gubser]  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  Ameri- 
can In  or  out  of  Congress  sanctions  war 
profiteering  or  excessive  profits  by  de- 
fense contractors.  We  all  oppose  prof- 
iteering. 

When  an  evil  is  so  universally  con- 
demned. It  Is  easy  for  one  who  does  not 
study  the  problem  in  depth  to  repeat  the 
cliche  and  point  the  finger  at  a  prof- 
iteering strawman  who  is  hated  by  all. 
It  is  easy  to  paint  all  industry  with  the 
wide  brush  of  prejudice  and  create  the 
impression  that  excessive  profits  are  be- 
ing made  across  the  board  in  defense 
Industrj'. 

Unfortunately,  I  must  seriously  ques- 
tion the  implications  contained  in  re- 
cent articles  by  Congressional  Quarterly 
and  the  New  York  Times.  I  will  not 
bother  to  refute  the  implication  by  Con- 
gressional Quarterly  that.  In  seeking  the 
truth  and  speaking  out  about  It,  I  am 
adopting  a  provincial  attitude  in  support 
of  Industries  in  my  district.  Had  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  studied  the  facts  before 
publishing  one  of  Its  recent  articles,  it 
would  have  been  revealed  that  two  of  the 
Industries  mentioned  as  t)€lng  in  my 
district  are  Government-supported  re- 
search laboratories  producing  no  hard- 
ware; further,  that  others  allegedly  In 
my  district  are  not  there  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  consistently  made 
these  points : 

First,  In  the  last  5  years  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board  has  cost  the  taxpayers  more 
than  it  has  produced.  Second,  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  Is  no  longer  necessary 
because  of  PubUc  Law  87-653— the  Truth 
in   Negotiations   Act — Improvements   In 


contracting  procedures  and  the  Increased 
use  of  Incentive  fixed-price  contracts. 

I  have  argued  against  the  Imposition  of 
uniform  accounting  procedures  as  an 
impo.ssible.  ridiculous  and  Inefficient  re- 
quirement which  will  unjustly  increase 
the  cost  of  items  procured  by  the  Federal 
Government.  My  argument  is  well  backed 
by  the  simple  fact  that  the  accounting,' 
experts  themselves  have  not  been  able  U) 
asree  upon  a  feasible  system  of  uniform 
accounting  procedures. 

Lastly.  I  have  argued  that  defense 
profits  are  trending  steadily  downward 
while  commercial  profits  have  followed 
the  reverse  trend.  This,  coupled  with  the 
harassment  of  additional  redtape  in 
dealing  with  the  Government,  has  caused 
small-  and  medium-sized  companies  to 
concentrate  their  future  growth  upon 
commercial  rather  than  defense  busi- 
ness. It  has  caused  them  to  seriously  cur- 
tall  research  and  development  efforts  for 
po.'=5lble  defense  use  which  are  paid  for 
with  company  funds.  This  In  turn  lias 
shrunk  the  base  of  expertise  which 
should  be  available  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment at  a  time  when  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion is  continuing  in  pursuit  of  its  goal 
to  dominate  the  field  of  military  research 
and  development. 

These  arguments.  Mr.  Speaker,  arc 
not  arguments  in  favor  of  profiteering  or 
a  provincial  defense  of  industrj'  in  my 
congressional  district.  They  are  com- 
monsense  based  upon  a  long  study  of  de- 
fense iirocurement.  I  am  proud  to  say 
they  are  arguments  which  dare  to  probe 
behind  the  cliche  and  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  scatter  tiuilt  with  a  shotgun. 

In  this  continuing  argument,  one  of 
the  points  at  issue  is  whether  defense 
profits  are  too  high  and  whether  there 
is  in  fact  widespread  war  profiteering.  I 
have  frequently  quoted  the  Logistics 
Management  Institute's  report  in  sup- 
port of  my  negative  answer  to  the  above 
question.  Some  have  misconstrued  and 
distorted  a  General  Accounting  Office 
report  as  a  rebuttal  of  the  LMI  report, 
but  recently  in  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  and  Currency  Committee  a 
representative  of  the  GAG  cleariy 
showed  that  the  assumption  on  the  part 
of  those  who  would  debunk  the  LMI  re- 
ix)rt  was  not  based  upon  sound  ground. 
As  I  read  the  testimony  by  GAO,  they  do 
not  question  the  findings  of  LMI. 

The  Defense  Department  has  become 
so  concerned  with  shrinking  profits  in  de- 
fense industrj'  and  the  narrowing  of 
competition  because  contractors  are  leav- 
ing the  defense  field  for  commercial 
production  tliat  an  Armed  Services  Pro- 
curement Regulation — ASPR  3-808.1 — 
was  promulgated  which  states  that  a  fair 
profit  level  must  be  maintained  in  order 
to  insure  the  availability  of  weapons  and 
defense  items  to  the  Department. 

In  the  July  6  issue  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Journal,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Clark  Clifford  took  sharp  issue  with  re- 
cent congressional  comments  and  press 
reports  alleging  that  U.S.  businessmen 
are  making  excessive  profits  on  defense 
contracts.  This  article  is  worth  readiny 
and  I  include  it  herewith: 
Clifford  Says  Dejxnse  PRorrrs  Show  De- 
cline; Challlences  Allegations  op  "War 
Profiteering" 

Delenfie  Secretary  Clark  Clifford  has  taken 
sharp  Issue  with  recent  Congressional  com- 
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ments  and  press  reports  alleging  that  U.S. 
businessmen  are  making  excessive  profits  on 
defense  contracts. 

Just  the  opposite  is  true,  the  Defense  Sec- 
retary said  In  a  letter  to  the  Chairmen  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations  and 
Armed  Services  Committees. 

"The  trend  In  Defense  companies'  earnings 
has  been  downward."  Secretary  Clifford  said. 
So  much  so,  he  said,  that  Department  of  De- 
fense officials  "frequently  have  expressed 
concern  with  the  steady  decline  In  profit 
rates." 

The  Defense  Secretary  acknowledged  that. 
In  the  handling  of  some  15-mllllon  purchase 
transactions  annually  "some  mistakes  are 
inevitable."  The  available  factual  data,  how- 
ever, "tell  a  story  of  significant  progress  in 
military  procurement."  he  said. 

Here  is  the  text  of  the  Clifford  letter: 

"Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  During  recent  weeks 
there  have  been  several  Congressional  and 
press  comments,  implying  that  there  has 
been  a  sharp  increase  in  prolits  on  Defense 
contracts — or  expressing  concern  that  the 
increased  volume  of  Vietnam  procurement 
has  given  rise  to  'war  proHteering.' 

"I  have  examined  the  best  available  data 
on  this  matter  and  do  not  find  a  basis  for 
such  conclusions,  I  would  like  to  report  to 
you  on  the  data  which  this  Department  has 
available. 

"We  continue  to  strive  fcr  maximum  effec- 
tive competition  In  procurement,  at  mini- 
mum costs  possible.  I  acknowledge  that  some 
mistakes  are  inevitable,  but  the  facts  tell  a 
story  of  significant  progress  in  military  pro- 
curement. 

"The  Defense  Etepartment  is  now  process- 
ing approximately  15  million  purchase  trans- 
actions annually.  While  most  of  these  are 
small,  we  entered  into  more  than  229.000 
transactions  List  year  with  a  face  value  of 
$10,000  or  greater.  In  such  numerous  trans- 
actions, spanning  purchases  ranging  from 
simple  parts  and  services  to  the  most  com- 
plex weapon  systems,  there  will  always  be  a 
range  of  profit  results —  from  occasional  sub- 
stantial losses  to  occasional  instances  of  rel- 
atively high  profits.  To  protect  the  public 
against  any  abnormal  trend  to  high  profits. 
Congress  has  established  the  Renegotiation 
Board.  We  support  the  ccntinuation  of  the 
Board. 

"Permit  me  now  to  relate  to  you  the  factu- 
al data  which  are  available 

"Published  reports  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board 

"As  you  know,  the  Renegotiation  Act  of 
1951  provides  that  the  Renegotiation  Board 
is  to  review  the  total  profit  derived  by  a  con- 
tractor, during  the  year,  from  all  of  his  re- 
negotlable  contracts  and  subcontracts  In  or- 
der to  determine  whether  or  not  this  profit 
is  excessive.  Each  year  the  Board  ref)orts  the 
total  sales  contained  in  the  filings  it  receives, 
and  the  total  profit  on  these  sales.  The  tribu- 
lation below,  from  the  Renegotiation  Board 
reports  for  1956-1967.  shows  sales  and  pre- 
tax profits,  and  the  over-all  percent  of  pre- 
tax profit  on  sales. 

{Dollar  amounts  in  billions) 


of  course.  Is  to  be  expected.  The  number  of 
contract  awards  with  a  face  value  of  $10,000 
or  greater  has  increased  from  149.700  In  1963 
to  229.400  in  1967.  During  the  same  period, 
the  net  value  of  Defense  awards  Increased 
from   $29.4-bllllon   to   $44.6-binion. 

"Based  on  the  above  data,  I  find  no  grounds 
for  concluding  that  a  sharp  Increase  in  De- 
fense profits  has  occurred.  To  the  contrary, 
Department  of  Defeitse  officials  frequently 
have  expressed  concern  with  the  steady  de- 
cline in  profit  rates  between  1956-1963.  This 
was  one  of  the  factors  that  led  us  to  conduct 
a  Special  Study  of  Profits  Earned  by  Forty 
Defense  Hardware  Contractors. 

"Two  years  ago,  the  Defense  Department 
determined  that  more  detailed  information 
was  required  on  profit  trends  related  to  sales, 
capital  invested,  and  type  of  contract — espe- 
cially among  companies  engaged  in  the  de- 
velopment and  production  of  military  hard- 
ware. 

"We  obtained  the  assistance  of  a  research 
organization  (the  Logistics  Management 
Institute)  to  gather  such  detailed  informa- 
tion on  a  confidential  basis  from  a  number 
of  medium  volume  ( $25-$200-niillion  annu- 
ally) and  high  volume  (over  $200-mlllion  an- 
nually) Defense  contractors.  The  survey  cov- 
ered 40  companies  (23  high  volume  and  17 
medium  volume ) .  This  group  represents  a 
signiflcani;  sample,  since  Its  aggregate  De- 
fense sales  have  ranged  between  Sl3-$15-bll- 
lion  annually  ■■since  1958. 

"Thus  far.  sales  and  profit  data  have  Jieen 
obtained  and  analyzed  for  the  calendar  years 
1958  through  1966.  We  are  currently  In  the 
process  of  obtaining  data  covering  earnings 
through  Calendar  Year  1967. 

"The  following  summary  shows  the  profit 
performance,  before  taxes,  for  this  group  of 
Defense  companies,  compared  with  3.500 
durable  goods  companies  reporting  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commlt^slon. 

|ln  percenti 


"Year  ending 

Renegoliable 

RenegoliaUe 

Profit  on  sales 

June  30 

sales 

profits 

(percent) 

1956     

$28.2 
27.7 
26.6 

$1.8 
1.6 
1.3 

6.5 

1957 

5.8 

1958 

4.9 

1959 

28.3 

1.1 

4.2 

1960 

28.5 

1.1 

4.0 

1961 

25.1 

.9 

3.6 

962 

29.3 

.9 

3.1 

■.%3 

31.2 

.9 

2.9 

964 

39.3 

.1.1 

2.9 

965 

34.8 

1.0 

3.0 

966 

31.8 

I.O 

3.0 

967 

33.1 

1.2 

3.5 

"40  defense  companies 
Profit  to 

3.500  FTC  SEC  companies 

Year 

Profit  to 

PfOllt  to 

total 

Piofil  to 

total 

sales 

capital 
invested 

sales 

capital 
invested 

1958--.. 

5.4 

20.4 

7.1 

14.1 

1959..   . 

5.1 

19.1 

8.9 

18.8 

1960 

4.5 

17.0 

7.8 

15.9 

1961.... 

4.3 

14.6 

7.7 

15.1 

1962.... 

4.2 

14.3 

8.9 

18.5 

1963 

3.9 

U.5 

9.1 

19.2 

1964.... 

4.0 

12.2 

9.5 

20.4 

1%5.... 

4.S 

14.3 

10.4 

23.1 

1966 ... 

4.5 

13.0 

10.0 

22.6 

"It  is  reported  that,  due  to  Vietnam,  the 
number  of  filings  with  the  Renegotiation 
Board  has  begun  to  show  an  Increase.  This. 


"As  the  above  data  show,  the  trend  In  De- 
fense companies'  earnings  has  been  down- 
ward, while  that  of  the  commercial  com- 
panies has  steadily  increased.  The  Logistics 
Management  Institute  has  also  obtained  data 
on  Defense  company  profit  trends  by  type  of 
contract.  These  show  that  the  lowest  profit 
rates  since  1963  have  been  earned  on  firm- 
fixed-price  contracts,  and  on  those  awarded 
under  competitive  conditions. 

"A  copy  of  the  study  containing  the  above 
data  is  enclosed.  When  this  report  is  supple- 
mented to  show  1967  data,  we  will  be  pleased 
to  furnish  you  a  copy  if  you  wish.  Trends  in 
'Going-In'  Profit  Rates  on  Negotiated  Con- 
tracts. 

"A  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted 
profit  statistic  which  has  been  discussed  re- 
cently is  the  negotiated  'going-ln'  profit  on 
noncompetitive  contracts.  Some  people  ap- 
parently assume  that  this  profit  is  a  guaran- 
tee of  what  the  contractor  will  actually  earn 
when  the  contract  is  completed. 

"This  is  not  the  case.  It  simply  means  that 
If  the  contractor's  actual  costs  are  the  same 
as  the  estimated,  allowable  costs  established 
by  negotiation — then  he  can  expect  to  earn 
the  profit  percentage  which  is  negotiated. 
However,  costs  Incurred  above  the  negotiated 


estimate,  ( 1 )  either  do  not  change  the 
amount  of  profit  negotiated,  or  (2)  decrease 
the  amount  earned — depending  on  the  type 
of  contract.  Hence,  the  contractor's  profit 
percentage  can  be  expected  to  decrease  to  the 
extent  that  his  actual  costs  are  higher  than 
negotiated  at  the  outset — a  very  frequent 
occurrence  on  development  and  initial  pro- 
duction of  complex  mllltiiry  items. 

"Furthermore,  by  law  and  regulation  there 
are  many  contractor  costs  which  are  not  al- 
lowed oii  Government  work  and  which  thus 
must  be  paid  by  the  contractor  out  of  his 
profits.  These  unallowable  costs  include  in- 
terest on  borrowed  capital,  donations  and 
contributions,  advertising,  and  others:  in  the 
aggregate  such  unallowables  average  In  ex- 
cess of  1.5'     of  the  contractor's  actual  costs. 

'The  statement  has  been  made  that  since 
1964  going-in'  negotiated  profits  have  In- 
creased 25'  over  the  1959-1963  period.  The 
actual  Increase  from  January  1.  1964  through 
December  31.  1967  has  Ijeen  22'  .  A  principal 
reason  for  this  increase  in  'going-in'  profit 
rates  is  the  fact  that  we  have  consistently  in- 
creased the  use  of  firm-Iixed-price  and  Incen- 
tive type  contracts,  while  reducing  the  use 
of  cost-plus-fixed-fee  (CPFF)  contracts.  This 
shifts  responsibility  and  risk  from  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  contractor,  and  provides  an 
Incentive  for  better  management.  Our  experi- 
ence shows  that  the  total  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment is  thereby  reduced.  Hence.  It  is 
sound  practice  to  share  the  cost  savings  with 
the  contractor. 

"Since  1961  the  percent  of  awards  based  on 
firm-fixed-price  contracts  has  increased  from 
31.5';  to  56.3':;  of  all  awards;  Incentive  con- 
tracts have  Increased  from  liA''r  to  26.1  ■ 
while  the  percent  of  CPFF  awards  has 
dropped  from  36.6''r  to  10  4',  . 

"We  would  indeed  be  exacting  unreasonable 
penalties  if  such  dnimatic  shifts  in  risk  were 
not  accompanied  by  improved  profit  oppor- 
tunities. As  a  consequence,  the  average  nego- 
tiated 'going-in'  profit  has  increased  from 
7.7';  on  esUmated  cost,  to  9.4";;  since  Janu- 
ary 1964 — a  22 '■^  Increase. 

"Despite  this  npjmrent  improvement  in 
profit  opportunities,  the  limited  data  avail- 
able to  us  thus  far  on  completed  contracts 
show  no  improvement  in  realized  profits — 
that  IS,  they  are  remaining  at  the  1959-1963 
level. 

"We  are  currently  examining  why  the  an- 
ticipated Improvement  has  not  occurred,  be- 
cause we  cannot  properly  expect  industry  to 
accept  greater  risks,  and  to  apply  an  ever 
larger  share  of  their  own  financial  resources 
to  the  performance  of  complex  military  un- 
dertakings, without  a  \-alid  opporturUty  to 
obtain  profit  results  commensurate  with  the 
lower  cost  to  the  Government. 

"tJnless  such  Improvements  do  occur  in 
the  future,  we  can  only  expect  strong  pres- 
sures to  revert  to  much  greater  use  of  CPFF 
type  contracts.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree, 
as  I  find  industry  leaders  do,  that  this  would 
be  a  retrogressive  step. 

"CONCLfSION 

"In  the  light  of  the  above  evidence,  I  can 
only  conclude  that  those  who  express  alarm 
about  profiteering'  are  making  assumpUons 
as  to  the  future  without  a  factual  basis.  Of 
course,  no  one  can  predict  future  results  in 
each  individual  contract  or  company.  It  Is 
possible  that  the  high  volume,  long  produc- 
tion runs,  which  characterize  some  Vietnam 
procurement  programs,  may  produce  differ- 
ent patterns  of  profits  from  those  of  the 
past  seven  years.  Again,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  Renegotiation  Board  has  been  estab- 
lished to  protect  the  taxpayer  .igainst  any 
Individual  Instances  of  excessive  profits. 

"I  can  .issure  you  that  we  will  continue  to 
keep  Defense  costs  and  profits  under  the 
closest  scrutiny;  that  we  will  continue  to 
pursue  the  objective  of  wisely  using  the 
profit  motive  and  competition  to  attract  the 
best  industrial  capabilities  to  Defense  work, 
and  reward  contracic  .appropriately  for  theti 
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performance  as  m.«vsured  by  on-Ume  pwrfor- 
manoe,  technical  achifvementa.  and  costs. 
"Sincerely,  i 

"pLARK  M.    ClJITOHD." 

Mr.  Speaker,  thite  Is  a  problem  so 
serious.  I  suggest  that  Inept  scholars 
should  find  another  ifield  In  which  to  use 
their  talents  of  misrepresentation.  The 
national  security  Is  Involved  and,  despite 
proliferation  treaties,  peace  talks  In 
Paris,  and  noble  Inttntlons.  the  fact  stlU 
remains  that  Russia  has  never  let  up  in 
her  quest  for  more  ppwerful  weapons  and 
a  stronger  military  piachine.  We  should 
not,  by  reckless  talK  and  unfounded  im- 
plications, be  weakening  our  potential  to 
remain  a  strong  and  secure  nation. 


TACTICAL     NUCl 
SOME  RETHIl 


SAR    WEAPONS: 
:ING  NEEDED 


The  SPEAKER  bro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  tne  House,  the  gentle- 
man- from  Califoniia  I  Mr.  Hosmer]  is 
reeo?mized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  MK  Speaker,  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  Def ens  >  Department  to  per- 
form an  adequate  r  (search  and  develoF>- 
ment  job  on  new  ti  ctical  nuclear  weap- 
ons Is  a  source  of  ?reat  concern  to  me 
and  to  others  interested  in  defense  strat- 
egy in  the  nuclear  a  ge. 

Consequently,  I  i  ecently  sent  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Clark  Cliffoi  d.  the  new  Secretary 
of  Defense,  pointing  out  certain  incon- 
sistencies in  our  policies  relating  to  tac- 
tical nuclear  weapons,  and  urging  that 
this  entire  area  b;  subjected  to  a  re- 
examination. 

For  the  informal  Ion  of  colleagues,  the 
letter  follows: 

JUI.Y  1.  1968. 
Re:   T:x:tical  nucleai    weapons  development. 
Hon.  Clabk  Clutord 
Secretary  of  Defense. 
Department  of  Defen  le, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretaiy:  Now  that  you  have 
had  several  months  time  to  assess  some  of 
DOD's  major  problen:  s.  especially  those  stem- 
ming from  NATO  an  1  Vietnam,  I  would  like 
to  pass  on  for  your  consideration  and  pos- 
sible action  a  subject  of  great  concern  to 
me  during  the  p5ist  several  years.  This  re- 
lates to  the  need  tc  refashion  our  tactical 
nuclear  capability  wl  h  the  cleanest  and  most 
discriminate  systems  that  have  been  devel- 
oped or  can  be  dev  doped  In  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

The  Department  i  f  Defense  has  come  !n 
for  major  criticism  lor  Its  alleged  failure  to 
have  undertaken  ad<quate  research  and  de- 
velopment and  fore  i  modernization  In  the 
area  of  conventional  munitions.  The  lack  of 
forward  motion  In  this  area  has  cost  us 
greatly  in  terms  of  e  [ulpplng  our  forces  with 
more  effective  conve  itlonal  capabilities,  and 
our  dismal  results  t  lus  far  In  Vietnam  have 
borne  out  our  inefl  clency  In  fighting  con- 
ventional wars. 

If  we  are  not  pn  ident.  however,  we  may 
well  find  ourselves  vith  a  problem  of  com- 
parable, or  even  gn  ater,  Importance  In  the 
nuclear  area. 

Considering  the  rend  of  current  events, 
before  this  decade  Is  up  the  pressing  need 
for  a  family  of  po  i^ically  credible  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  mo  y  arise  from  two  sources : 

( 1 )  At  our  allies'  insistence,  a  reei-ructur- 
ing  of  NATO  forces  along  the  lines  of  a  nu- 
clear response  as  ( ontrasted  to  a  conven- 
tional response  post  ire;  and 

(2)  An  InabiUtyl  to  meet  our  own  far 
ranging  military  cortmltments  over  the  world 
with  conventional  f*rces. 


Should  the  latter  situation  arise,  a  Presi- 
dent might  well  oak  why  his  nuclear  options 
have  remained  so  limited  in  the  small,  dis- 
crete tactical  nuclear  choices  as  to  add  meas- 
urably to  the  enormity  and  gravity  of  a  pos- 
sible reluctant  decision  to  resort  to  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

No  doubt,  excuses  will  be  readily  available 
but  they  will  hardly  alleviate  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem,  for  it,  is  public  knowledge,  as 
evidenced  by  Mr.  McNamara's  past  state- 
ments, that  our  tactical  nuclear  stockpile 
mostly  represents  a  destructive  power  far  In 
excess  of  the  bombs  which  desUoyed  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki.  Such  weapons  give  little 
comfort  to  our  allies  that  we  can  defend 
them  without  destroying  their  countries  In 
the  process. 

During  my  years  on  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  I  have  devoted  a  good  deal 
of  my  efforts  toward  trying  to  avoid  this  pos- 
sible contingency.  So  have  some  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  JCAE.  We  have  been  well 
briefed  on  the  great  technical  advances  made 
by  the  AEC  weapon  laboratories  and  have 
been  highly  Impressed  with  the  potential  of 
this  progress,  as  could  be  reflected  In  an  up- 
dating of  our  tactical  stockpile. 

To  date,  however.  I  have  seen  little  en- 
couragement In  terms  of  obtaining  specific 
decisions  to  modernize  the  stockpile  with 
highly  discriminate  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
systems  which  could  be  made  available  If 
requirements  were  established.  There  seems 
to  have  been  a  lack  of  will,  desire,  or  inclina- 
tion, as  the  case  might  be.  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  define  require- 
ments for  such  new  weapons.  There  has  been 
little.  If  any,  real  encouragement  from  an 
OSD  level  toward  exploiting  the  very  con- 
siderable technical  progress  made  m  this 
area. 

It  would  seem  that  this  over-all  Inertia 
.and  disbelief  on  this  critical  issue  has 
blinded  us  to  the  possibility  that  our  past 
national  policies  on  conventional  response 
to  aggression  might  not  work  out  .success- 
fully^ Judging  from  our  sorry  experiences  In 
NATO  and  Vietnam  it  would  seem  that  these 
policies  have  fared  quite  poorly  thus  far. 
However,  should  a  change  be  called  for  In 
the  future  I  fear  that  our  so-called  "flexible 
response"  posture  will  be  very  Inflexible  in 
the  tactical  nuclear  part  of  the  spectrum. 
There  Is  also  another  consideration  that 
we  should  not  loose  sight  of.  This  is  the 
question  of  providing  continuing  guidance 
.■\nd  Interest  to  the  AEC  and  DOD  labora- 
tories In  the  future  development  of  more 
advanced  tactical  weapons  systems. 

The  laboratories  have  already.  In  essence, 
offered  us  new  capabilities  one  generation  or 
more  ahead  of  that  which  we  now  have  In 
stockpile.  Unless  we  are  serious  about  em- 
bracing these  new  capabilities  and  act  to 
exploit  them,  it  Is  hard  to  see  how  we  can 
move  forward  and  give  the  laboratories  the 
kind  of  guidance  they  need  to  work  on  a 
generation  thereafter  of  refinements.  I  fear 
that  In  the  present  environment  both  their 
Interests  and  their  capabUltles  in  pushing 
ahead  are  declining  and  that  thU  could  one 
day  leave  the  country  in  an  unfavorable 
position  vls-a-vls  even  such  small  but 
vigorous  development  efforts  as  are  going  on 
in  Prance,  let  alone  those  of  Russia  and 
China. 

I  have  grave  doubts  that  our  past  and 
current  attitudes  will  produce  a  change  of 
environment  adequate  to  generate  the  kinds 
of  decisions  needed  In  this  .area.  Therefore, 
I  am  writing  to  you  to  suggest  that  you  per- 
sonally apprise  yourself  on  this  vital  matter. 
It  has  been  neglected  much  too  long  and  In 
view  of  a  rapidly  worsening  world  situation 
any  fiu-ther  neglect  could  work  toward  seri- 
ously weakening  our  national  security 
interests. 

The  time  might  well  come  when  the  de- 
manding quesUons  will  be  asked  about  the 
tactical  nuclear  R&D  .and  procurement  ef- 
forts  of   the    1960's,   perhaps   far   more   de- 


manding than  those  being  asked  today  about 
our  lack  of  petce  with  conventional  muni- 
tion development  efforts.  We  can  still  see 
to  It  that  these  questions  can  be  largely 
avoided.  If  we  act  promptly. 

I  would  appreciate  your  response  on  this 
imitter. 

Sincerely, 

Craig  Hosmeb, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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ELECTION    OF    THE    PRESIDENT    IN 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Goodell]  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  days  I  have  been  discussing 
the  serious  possibility  that  no  presiden- 
tial candidate  will  receive  a  majority  of 
the  votes  in  the  electoral  college.  I  have 
offered  a  bipartisan  plan  to  insure  the 
election  of  the  candidate  who  receives 
the  highest  number  of  popular  votes  if 
the  election  is  decided  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  At  this  critical  junc- 
ture in  our  Nation's  histoiT.  we  cannot 
afford  prolonged  negotiation  and  voting 
before  electing  our  next  President. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  as  we  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  this  plan  we  keep  In 
mind  the  laws  and  precedents  relevant  to 
a  House  election.  There  have,  fortu- 
nately, been  only  two  elections  by  the 
House  in  our  history:  in  1801  and  in  1825. 
No  one  can  say  that  these  elections  were 
unifying  experiences  for  our  country. 
The  election  in  1801  took  36  ballots  to 
complete  and  brought  about  the  12th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  regard- 
ing voting  procedures  in  the  electoral 
college.  After  the  election  of  1825.  the 
Nation  abounded  with  rumors  of  dealt>. 
Certainly  our  Nation  cannot  now  toler- 
ate either  of  these  circumstances. 

The  purpose  of  my  discussion  today  1- 
to  outline  briefly  the  procedures  govern- 
ing an  election  of  a  Pi'esident  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Janu- 
ary 6.  1969.  if  there  is  a  deadlocked  elec- 
toral college.  The  election  of  a  President 
in  the  House  is  primarily  based  upon  the 
constitutional  provisions  of  the  12th  and 
20th  amendments  and  the  rules  and 
precedents  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

TWELFTH  AMENDMENT 

First.  The  House  "shall  choose  imme- 
diately, by  ballot,"  from  among  the  three 
candidates  receiving  the  highest  number 
of  electoral  votes. 

Second.  A  quorum  of  the  House  will 
consist  of  a  Member  or  Members  from 
two-thirds  of  the  States. 

Third.  The  votes  will  be  taken  by 
States,  each  State  having  one  vote. 

Fourth.  A  majority  of  all  the  States— 
26— is  needed  to  elect  a  President. 

TWENTIETH  AMENDMENT 

The  20th  amendment  provides  that  ii 
a  new  President  is  not  chosen  by  noon  on 
January  20.  the  Vice-Piesident-elect  wiJ! 
serve  as  President  until  the  new  President 
is  chosen. 

RtTLES    AND    PRECEDENTS 

Should  the  election  fall  into  the  House 
in  1969.  the  voting  procedures  in  the 
House   could   be   based   upon   the   rule.- 


adopted  by  the  House  in  its  two  prior 
elections,  in  particular  the  election  of 
1825.  Although  these  rules  are  technically 
binding  only  on  that  session  of  Con- 
gress— the  91st  Congress  must  adopt  its 
own  set  of  rules  prior  to  balloting — they 
serve  as  guidelines  for  us  to  consider. 
These  rules  were  adopted  on  February  7, 
1825,  and  are  set  forth  in  Hinds'  Prece- 
dents of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Vol.  in. 

First.  Balloting  in  State  delegations: 
Members  of  State  delegations  first  cast 
secret,  written  ballots  among  themselves 
to  determine  the  vote  of  their  States.  If 
one  candidate  receives  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  by  the  members  of  the  State 
delegation,  the  candidate's  name  is  writ- 
ten on  the  State  ballot.  If  no  majority  is 
received,  the  word  "divided"  is  written  on 
the  ballot.  There  is  some  question  as  to 
whether  an  absolute  majority  of  the 
State's  delegation  is  necessary  for  a 
State  to  cast  its  ballot  for  President. 

Second.  Balloting  by  States:  The  rules 
pronde  for  continuous  balloting  by  the 
House,  "without  interruption  by  other 
business,  until  a  President  is  chosen." 
Once  the  balloting  begins,  there  is  to  be 
no  debate  on  the  question — although 
probably  a  Member  could  raise  a  point 
of  order  which  could  be  debated.  The 
House  may  adjourn,  however,  upon  the 
motion  of  one  State,  seconded  by  an- 
other, the  motion  being  voted  up>on  by 
the  States.  If  there  is  a  tie  in  the  Presi- 
dential vote,  reballoUng  must  take 
place.  The  vote  of  each  State  Is  cast  by 
written  ballot,  and  the  separate  vote  of 
each  State  is  not  revealed  when  the  bal- 
lots are  counted  and  announced. 

In  conclusion,  there  are  two  observa- 
tions which  I  would  like  to  make  regard- 
ing the  possibilities  for  one  major  party 
presidential  candidate  to  obtain  a  ma- 
jority of  State  delegation  votes. 

First,  a  State  is  not  bound  to  vote  for 
the  candidate  who  receives  the  highest 
number  of  popular  votes  in  that  State. 
The  only  stipulation  with  regard  to  the 
vote  of  States  Is  that  they  may  not  vote 
for  any  but  one  of  the  three  candidates 
with  the  liighest  number  of  electoral 
votes.  Therefore,  there  is  no  way  to  know 
for  certain  what  the  vote  of  a  State  dele- 
gation would  be  if  George  Wallace  won 
the  popular  vote  of  that  State. 

Second,  since  a  majority  of  all  States 
is  needed  to  win,  a  large  number  of  "tied" 
delegations  distinctly  reduces  the  pos- 
sibility of  one  candidate  receiving  a  ma- 
jority. Significantly,  as  I  illustrated  yes- 
terday, there  may  be  a  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  "tied"  delegations  in  the 
91st  House  of  Representatives. 

We  must  act  promptly  to  be  sure  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  not  in- 
cur the  undesirable  possibility  of  a 
lengthy  "deadlock."  The  basic  premise 
behind  my  plan  is  to  provide,  in  effect, 
for  the  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President  should  one  candidate  not  have 
a  majority  of  the  electoral  college  votes. 
This  would  be  done  through  a  previous 
agreement  among  candidates— seated 
and  nonseated — for  the  91st  House  of 
Representatives  that  they  would  vote 
for  the  presidential  candidate  who  re- 
ceived a  plurality  of  the  nationwide  vote. 


SUBSIDIZED  SEX  AND  INSTANT 
V^HELFARE 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
well  known  Mr.  Dan  Smoot,  who  pub- 
lishes the  Dan  Smoot  Report,  has  recent- 
ly released  a  timely  and  impressive 
article  on  the  abuses  of  the  aid  to  de- 
IJendent  children  program  and  the  hor- 
rible decisions  thereon  by  the  Federal 
courts.  The  cost  of  the  program,  its  en- 
couragement of  misconduct  and  these 
court  decisions  should  have  the  attention 
of  the  Congress.  The  taxpayers  should 
not  be  required  to  bear  the  high  cost  of 
promiscuity  of  irresponsible  people. 

Mr.  Smoot  has  very  thoroughly  re- 
viewed this  subject.  He  has  also  sug- 
gested a  method  of  action  which  will  re- 
lieve the  taxpayer  from  the  nonsensical 
decisions  of  the  courts.  His  suggestion 
may  or  may  not  be  effective.  But  whether 
or  not.  some  kind  of  action  is  certainly  in 
order  and  necessary. 

Mr.  Smoofs  review  of  this  matter  is 
as  follows: 

Subsidized  Sex  and  Instant  Welfare 
The  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  provides 
that  a  woman  can  get  ADC  funds  (aid  for 
dejjendent  children)  if  the  father  of  her 
children  Is  continually  absent  from  the  home 
and  contributes  nothing  to  the  support  of 
his  offspring.  She  cannot  get  ADC  funds  if 
her  husband  lives  with  her,  even  if  he  pro- 
vides no  support  for  her  and  the  children. 

This  provision  has  encouraged  paternal 
desertion  and  the  breeding  of  illegitimate 
children.  There  are  cases  of  fathers  delib- 
erately abandoning  wife  and  children  to 
make  them  eligible  for  ADC  funds.  There  are 
cases  of  women  refusing  to  marry  the  fathers 
of  their  children  In  order  to  qualify  for  ADC 
funds.  There  are  cases  of  women  having  as 
many  as  a  dozen  illegitimate  children,  be- 
cause they  get  additional  ADC  funds  for  each 
chUd. 

Indeed,  breeding  children  as  a  cash  crop 
has  become  a  way  of  life  for  many  women. 
The  burden  that  this  imix)ses  on  taxpayers — 
not  to  mention  the  grave  social  and  polit- 
ical problems  It  creates — is  truly  enormous. 

Recent  statistics  released  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Indicate  how  grave  the  problem  of  iUegiti- 
macy  has  become  in  the  30  years  since  the 
social  sectirity  act  was  passed.  Since  the  mld- 
1950's,  the  general  birth  rate  In  the  United 
States  has  been  declining  rapidly.  In  the 
same  period,  the  illegitimate  birth  rate  has 
almost  doubled.  Today,  approximately  1  out 
of  every  20  white  babies  and  1  out  of  every 
4  nonwhite  babies  are  illegitimate. 

At  the  end  of  1966,  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  chUdren  was  costing  about  $1.5 
billion  a  year — a  ISO^t  increase  over  10  years 
before,  and  the  swarms  of  fatherless  yotmg- 
sters  were  multiplying  in  the  big  cities.  More 
than  half  of  the  8.25  million  persons  on  wel- 
fare in  the  U.S.  are  in  "ADC  families." 

Recognizing  that  tax-subsidized  illegiti- 
macy is  a  destructive  social  malignancy,  Ala- 
bama and  19  other  states  formulated  welfare 
rules  to  discourage  it.  Under  these  rules,  a 
VTC)man  cannot  get  aid  for  her  dependent 
children  if  she  Is  cohabiting  with  a  man, 
whether  legally  married  to  him  or  not.  In 
other  words,  U  a  woman  keeps  "a  man  in  the 


house"  who  is  not  the  legal  father  of  her 
children,  he  is  considered,  under  the  welfare 
regulations,  a  "substitute  father"  who  should 
help  support  the  children:  and  the  woman 
Is  not  eligible  for  ADC  funds. 

The  welfare  pKDlicles  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment have  caused  another,  and  related,  social 
problem  of  disastrous  dimensions:  the  piling 
up  In  big  cities  of  unemployed  people  who 
do  not  work  because  they  do  not  want  to 
work.  They  go  to  cities  where  they  can  get 
more  welfare  benefits  for  doing  nothing,  than 
self-supporting,  tax-paying  citizens  can  earn 
by  working. 

A  man  and  wife  who  work,  paying  the 
maximum  social  security  taxes  until  they 
retire  at  age  65.  can  draw  $3311  a  year  in 
social  security  retirement  benefits.  If  the 
woman  spent  her  life  as  a  housewife  and  the 
man  was  the  only  wage  earner,  their  maxi- 
mum retirement  benefits  under  social  secu- 
rity would  be  $2447  a  year.  Relief  families 
who  have  large  broods  of  children  and  who 
never  paid  any  t-axes  or  otherwise  contrib- 
uted to  the  productivity  of  the  nation  can 
get  as  much  as  $7000  a  year  In  welfare  ben- 
efits. 

As  the  relief  rolls  grow,  the  burden  on 
workers  who  pay  taxes  becomes  crushing. 
Hordes  of  idle  reliefers,  demonstrating  for 
bigger  handouts,  are  goaded  into  hatred  of, 
and  outright  warfare  against,  the  society 
which  supports  them  In  idleness. 

Some  46  states  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, trying  to  stem  the  dangerous  Influx  of 
reliefers,  establishing  waiting  periods  to  keep 
people  off  relief  rolls  until  they  had  resided 
in  the  state  for  a  minimum  time  (usually 
1  year ) . 

In  1967.  poverty  war  agencies  and  the 
American  Civil  Liiaertles  Union  (supported 
by  ultra-liberal  civil  rights  groups,  religious 
organizations,  and  others)  induced  and 
financed  reliefers  in  various  states  to  bring 
suits  In  federal  courts  challenging  the  •sub- 
stitute father"  rules  and  residency  require- 
ment regulations  which  states  had  adopted 
to  alleviate  the  social  and  financial  problems 
caused  by  the  breeding  of  Illegitimate  chil- 
dren and  the  excessive  migration  of  unem- 
ployed persons  into  overcrowded  cities  for 
the  purpose  of  living  on  welfare. 

A  Connecticut  community  action  group 
( poverty-war  agency  funded  with  tax  money 
provided  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity) sued  to  outlaw  the  Connecticut  wel- 
fare residency  requirement.  On  June  19. 
1967.  a  3-Judge  feder  .1  court  in  Hartford 
ruled  that  Connectic  it's  1-year  residency 
requirement  was  unconstitutional. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Neighbor- 
hood Legal  Services  (poverty-war  agency 
funded  with  tax  money  from  the  OEX>) 
brought  suit  on  behalf  of  welfare  "clients," 
challenging  the  District's  residency  require- 
ment. In  November,  1967.  a  3-judge  federal 
court  in  Washington  nullified  the  residency 
requirement. 

A  similar  case,  challenging  a  residency  re- 
quirement in  Pennsylvania,  was  decided  In 
favor  of  reliefers  by  a  federal  court  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  federal  courts  invalidated  the  welfare 
residency  requirements  on  the  grounds  that 
they  violate  reliefers'  rights  to  travel  freely 
from  one  state  to  another,  and  that  they  vio- 
late the  "equal  protection"  clause  of  the  14th 
Amendment  by  denying  some  needy  per- 
sons in  the  state  benefits  which  other  needy 
persons  get. 

In  Alabama,  the  mothers  of  about  16.000 
children  (63*^^  of  them  Negro  i  were  re- 
moved from  welfare  rolls  after  the  "sub- 
stitute father"  regulation  was  Implemented 
in  July,  1964.  On  behalf  of  a  Negro  woman 
in  Selma.  Alabama,  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  brought  suit  challenging  the 
State's  "substitute  father"  welfare  policy. 
Alabama  welfare  officials  had  denied  the 
woman  aid  for  dependent  children  after  de- 
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fal  union"  policy, 
3ulslana  to  give 
the   mothers   of 


respect  the  laws 
spent  on   rtces. 

I  I  have  mentioned 


termlnlng  that  she  was  htivlng  Illicit  rela- 
tions with  a  man  who  wae  married  to  an- 
other woman.  In  November.  1967.  a  3-Judge 
federal  court  nullified  AlaOama's  •substitute 
father"  rule.  i 

In  Louisiana,  a  "non-lefal  union"  policy 
(In  effect  since  1936)  denl^  aid  to  a  mother 
for  dependent  children  if  (she  lives  perma- 
nently with  a  man  other  than  her  husband 
On  March  11.  1968,  a  federfi  court  In  Shreve 
port  nullified  the  'non-l 
and  ordered  the  State  of 
dependent-children  aid 
some  10,000  children— metiers  who  had  been 
denied  the  aid  because  oi  their  Illegal  co 
h.abltatlon  with  men.  UndSr  the  court  order, 
the  State  must  reimburse)  mothers  who  do 
not  now  have  dependent  thlldren  but  wlio 
were  denied  ADC  funds  yeirs  ago  when  their 
children  were  minors— In  ^me  cases,  as  long 
ago  as  1936.  The  order  will  cost  Louisiana 
about  $20  million.  J 

The  federal  courts  Invalidated  the  states' 
•substitute  father"  welfare  rules  on  the 
grounds  that  there  was  nd  rational  basis  for 
denying  welfare  benefits  t4  children  because 
of  their  .P''»rents'  misconduct.  The  courts 
overloolfBd  the  obvious  facjt  that  the  welfare 
benefits  do  not  go  to  thej  hapless  children, 
but  to  mothers — many  of  whom  let  their 
children  run  wild.  imiJroperly  fed  and 
clothed,  while  the  ADC  fi^ds  (taken  out  of 
the  paychecks  of  decent  parente  who  sup- 
port their  own  children  a 
and  mores  of  society)  a 
luxuries,  and  boyfriends 

Pour  of  the  welfare  case, 
came  before  the  Supreme  Court  during  the 
term  that  ended  June  17,  1968:  the  Alabama 
"substitute  father"  case,  and  the  "Instant 
welfare"  cases  from  Con  lectlcut.  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

On  May  1,  1968,  the  .Su]  ireme  Court  heard 
arguments  In  the  3  "Insti  ,nt  welfare"  cases. 
Briefs  In  support  of  the  "ii  istant  welfare"  de- 
cisions of  the  lower  federi  1  courts  were  filed 
by  the  National  Confei  ence  of  Catholic 
Charities:  the  American  Jewish  Congress; 
the  Council  of  Jewish  Peceratlons  and  Wel- 
fare Funds;  the  Natl  )nal  Council  of 
Churches;  the  Scholarship,  Education  and 
Defense  Puad  for  Social  Ekjuallty;  and  the 
National  Board  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association. 

Several  of  the  Supremi  Court  Justices — 
especially  Thurgood  Marsl  all— sharply  ques- 
tioned attorneys  defendi  ig  the  state  resi- 
dency requirements.  Mars  tiall  twice  referred 
to  the  requirements  as  aws  which  'fence 
out  the  poor."  He  sarcasti  :ally  asked  the  at- 
torney defending  Penns;  Ivanla's  residency 
requirement,  "Are  you  af :  aid  of  a  march  on 
Harrisburg?" 

On  May  3,  1968  (2  days  after  the  Supreme 
Court  heard  arguments  o:  i  the  "instant  wel- 
fare" cases),  James  Beve  (an  organizer  of 
the  Southern  Christian  i  leadership  Confer- 
ence's Poor  Peoples  Campaign)  was  in  Mis- 
sissippi recruiting  partlci  )ants  for  the  Poor 
People's  March  on  Wasllngton,  promising 
them  they  could  all  go  or  welfare  as  soon  as 
they  arrived  In  Washington  (thanks  to  the 
"instant  welfare"  ruling  already  In  effect 
under  a  lower  court  uk£  se  and  apparently 
supported   by    the   Supreme    Court). 

The  Supreme  Court  did  not,  however,  hand 
down  a  decision  on  the  I  'instant  welfare" 
cases.  On  June  17,  1968.  the  Court  ordered 
the  3  cases  held  over  for  reargument  at  the 
next  term  (beginning  In  the  fall  of  1968). 

On  June  17,  the  Supi  ;me  Court  handed 
down  a  decision  in  the  Alabama  "substitute 
father"  case — upholding  he  lower  court  de- 
cision which  had  nulUfiei  I  the  Alabama  rule. 
The  Supreme  Court's  substitute  father" 
decision  in  the  Alabama  :ase  is.  In  effect,  an 
order  for  the  20  states  tiat  have  such  wel- 
fare rules  to  appropriate  and  use  tax  money 
for  subsidizing  iUegitima(y.  If  compiled  with, 
it  win  force  these  20  staSes  to  add  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  persons  tt>  their  welfare  rolls. 
If,  at  the  next  term,    ;he  Stipreme  Court 


upholds  the  "Instant  welfare"  rulings  of 
lower  courts  (as  seems  almoet  certain),  the 
problems  of  crime,  rioting,  and  tax-subsl- 
dlzed  unemployment  In  big  cities  will  be 
aggravated. 

The  federal  courts  have  no  constltuUonal 
authority  to  dictate  welfare  policies  to  state 
gt>vernmentB.  even  though  state  governments 
are  receiving  (unconstitutionally)  matching 
funds  frc»n  the  federal  government  for  their 
welfare  programs. 

What  can  be  done?  There  Is  plenty  that  the 
national  Congress  could  do;  but  It  will  do 
nothing  until  we  elect  a  Congress  of  men 
who  understand  and  respect  our  Constitu- 
tion Meanwhile,  states  and  cities  need  im- 
mediate relief. 

They  could  get  that  relief  by  infcrposifion. 
According  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  James 
Madison,  often  called  the  Father  of  our  Con- 
stitution, each  state  government  has  a  right 
to  interpose  its  own  power  to  protect  its  own 
citizens  from  illegal  acts  and  orders  of  the 
federal  government— and  has  an  obligation 
to  do  so  when  the  matter  Involved  is  of 
•palpable  importance."  In  short,  in  matters 
of  great  Importance,  state  governments 
should  refuse  to  obey  federal  court  decrees 
which  are  manifestly  unconstitutional. 

That  is  what  ofllclaJs  of  some  states  (Mich- 
igan, for  one)  say  they  plan  to  do.  The 
welfare  director  of  Louisiana  has  the  best 
plan  of  all.  He  says  "we  may  decide  to  do 
away  with  aid  to  dependent  children  com- 
pletely." If  the  federal  bureaucracy  retaliates 
Ijy  eliminating  all  federal  aid  to  the  state  for 
all  purposes,  the  state  should  stick  to  its 
course.  If  all  state  governments  did  that,  the 
unconstitutional  federal  welfare-sute  dicto- 
torship  would  be  dismantled.  The  people 
should  support  state  officials  who  show  sense 
and  courage  in  this  matter,  refusing  to  be 
Intimidated  by  the  greedy  who  complain 
about  "losing  our  federal  aid." 


INVOCATION  DELIVERED  BY  CLIF- 
TON SAFER  AT  BETHLEHEM  CEN- 
TRAL HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUA- 
TION. DELMAR,  N.Y. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
day,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  read  the 
invocation  delivered  at  the  Bethlehem 
Central  High  School  graduation  in  Del- 
mar,  N.Y.  The  author  and  speaker  was  a 
young  man  who  was  a  member  of  the 
graduating  class,  Mr.  Clifton  Saper.  In 
an  era  when  some  of  the  frustrated  ele- 
ments of  our  society  are  advocating  that 
our  young  people  "tune  in  and  drop  out." 
Mr.  Saper's  remarks  are  most  timely  and 
provocative.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take 
a  minute  and  reflect  on  these  thoughts: 

Invocation   Bethlehem  Central  Senior 
High  School,  Delmar,  N.Y. 

As  the  Bethlehem  Central  Senior  High 
School  class  of  1968  graduates  today,  so 
ti  at  this  same  moment,  are  thousands  of 
other  graduating  students  across  the  coun- 
try taking  part  in  their  commencement  cere- 
monies. Dear  God,  invoke  the  grace  and  good 
that  reside  within  us  toward  the  betterment 
of  all  mankind.  Our  mission  and  our  hope  are 
unique.  All  those  graduating  tonight  have 
lived  through  the  same  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years — a  period  marred  by  violence,  hatred, 
bigotry,  and  prejudice.  We  were  born  to  the 
blast  of  g:uiis  in  Korea,  and  we  assemble  on 


this  solemn  and  Important  evening  sadly 
contemplating  wielding  such  guns  tomorrow 
In  Viet  Nam. 

In  domestic  affairs.  It  was  not  until  we 
were  twelve  years  old  that  a  Negro  was  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  University  of  Mississippi 
(he  was  shot  a  few  years  later).  It  Is  also 
easy  to  recall  the  incident  In  1957  when 
the  Arkansas  National  Guard  was  called  to 
prevent  desegregation  In  Little  Rock.  Recent 
violence  In  Watts,  Detroit,  and  Newark  still 
have  not  forced  people  to  realize  that  there 
is  a  tragic  flaw  within  American  society — the 
Impoverished  conditions  In  the  slums  and 
the  complacent  attitude  of  so  many  Sub- 
urbanites. Racial  prejudice  does  exist,  and 
poverty  does  exist,  and  war  does  exist,  and 
they  have  existed,  unfortunately,  during 
these  eighteen   years  with   little  relief. 

When  we  were  freshmen,  we  lost  our  presi- 
dent. When  we  were  seniors,  we  lost  our  sen- 
ator and  a  great  Civil  Rights  leader.  All  of 
these  men  were  youthful  reformers — men 
who  moved  America  and  demanded  changes. 
They  spoke  of  issues  swept  under  the  couch 
by  too  many.  Civil  Rights,  and  peace,  and  the 
elimination  of  poverty  were  their  watch- 
words. And  our  generation  must  not  let  the 
bullets  of  assassins  extinguish  the  flame 
which  they  Ignited. 

Eighteen  years  of  violence  and  suffering 
apparently  have  not  moved  you  to  change 
America  and  our  lives.  God  grant  that  we. 
standing  on  these  risers  today  can— for  we 
are.  unfortunately,  the  only  ones  equipped 
and  willing  to  work  for  a  bettw  and  freer 
nation. 

God  give  us  the  courage,  v  Isdom  and  hu- 
mility to  meet  the  challenge  that  face  us 
as  we  begin   this  task. 

God  grant  that  we  can  make  you  under- 
stand our  quest,  and  God  grant  that  other 
high  school  students  graduating  tonight 
throughout  the  nation  share  our  sentiments. 

May  we  go  forth  resolute  and  strong,  ded- 
icated to  make  this  a  better,  loving,  more 
responsive  America.  Amen. 


EFFECTS  OF   CIVIL   DISORDER 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  insert  a  statement 
from  the  Policemen's  Association  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  concerning  the  re- 
cent death  of  a  Washington  jwliceman 
and  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Black 
United  Front.  Also.  I  include  letter.s 
from  the  Hotel  Association  of  Washing- 
ton  and  the  Restaurant  Beverage  A.ssc- 
clatlon  of  Washington.  I  think  every 
Member  of  Congress  should  be  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  at  least  40  percent  of 
the  conventions  that  had  been  scheduled 
by  the  hotels  here  in  Washington  were 
canceled  on  account  of  the  rioting  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  during  the  month  of 
April.  I  am  certain  that  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  school  children  who  usu- 
ally visit  Washington  canceled  their 
reservations  at  the  hotels  and  these 
unusual  events  have  greatly  reduced  the 
revenue  collected  by  the  Washington 
restaurants  and  hotels  during  the  tourist 
season. 

In  the  recent  tax  bill  I  presented  to  the 
House,  the  members  of  my  committee 
were  well  acquainted  with  this  problem 
and  refused  to  increase  the  sales  tax  on 
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hotels  and  restaurants  from  3  to  5  per- 
cent. We  recommended  that  the  tax  be 
increased  from  3  to  4  percent:  however, 
as  you  will  remember  the  House  approved 
an  amendment  offered  by  the  Honorable 
Brock  Adams  increasing  this  tax  to  5 
percent,  which  I  tliink  Is  unreasonable 
and  unwarranted  unless  the  Congress  is 
interested  in  losing  all  the  taxpaying  In- 
dustry In  the  Nation's  Capital. 

We  will  soon  be  called  on  to  make  a 
decision  as  to  whether  the  taxpayers  in 
the  Individual  States  pay  all  the  expense 
of  the  people  who  are  privileged  to  re- 
side in  the  Nation's  Capital  and  from  the 
sentiment  the  House  expressed  during 
the  past  few  months,  I  presume  that  the 
Congress  will  take  on  the  full  responsi- 
bility of  paying  all  the  expenses  of  e/ery 
person  who  comes  to  Washington  and 
gets  on  public  welfare  and  fills  the 
schools  with  children  who  pay  no  taxes. 

I  hope  every  Member  will  take  lime 
to  read  the  attached  enclosures  I  am  in- 
serting at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Hotel  Association 
OF  Washington.  DC. 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  8,  1968. 
Hon.  John  L.  McMillan, 
House  of  Reprc'.cntatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  McMillan  :  Tlie  Hotel  Industry 
of  Washington.  D.C.  has  been  seriously  dam- 
aged as  a  result  of  the  recent  civil  disorder 
and  the  Poo*-  People's  Campaign. 

Within  the  next  few  days,  one  of  our  mem- 
bers win  be  calling  you  for  an  appKiintment 
to  discuss  this  problem.  We  hope  that  you 
will  be  able  to  give  our  representative  a  few 
minutes  of  your  time. 

Reduction  In  tourists  automatically  causes 
a  reduction  In  employment  and  it  follows 
that  the  entire  economic  balance  of  the  com- 
mvmlty  Is  upset,  including  that  of  the  gov- 
ernment Itself. 

A  current  survey  indicates  that  cur  43  mem- 
ber hotels  now  have  874  fewer  employees 
compared  to  the  same  period  last  year.  This 
represents  a  monthly  loss  In  payroll  to  the 
city  of  approximately  three  hundred  eleven 
thousand  doJIars.  These  hotels  are  paying 
one  hundred  eight  thousand  less  per  month 
in  District  Sales  taxes  as  a  result  of  this  loss 
of  business.  For  the  April.  May  and  June 
period,  losses  in  sales  ran  well  over  five  mil- 
lion dollars. 

If  the  tourist  and  convention  business  is 
to  be  re-established  In  the  Nation's  Capital, 
we  will  need  your  help.  We  feel  there  are 
many  positive  statements  which  could  be 
made  by  you  to  your  constituents.  Tlie  en- 
closed Press  Release  indicates  the  type  of  in- 
formation  we   would   like    to  see   released. 

On  behalf  of  our  members.  I  would  like  to 
thank  you  in  advance  for  your  cooperation 
In  this  urgent  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Hudson  S.  Moses, 

President. 

This   Year   Discover  Washington,  D.C. 
AND  Its  Summer  Jubilee 

As  your  Congressman,  I  urge  you  to  see 
America  first  .  .  .  and  nowhere  can  you  see 
the  real  America  better  than  the  Nation's 
Capital,  right- now!  The  Poor  Peoples  Cam- 
paign Is  America  in  action  .  .  .  history  in  the 
making  ...  a  peaceful  petition  of  Congress  by 
its  people  and  a  chance  for  you  to  see  first- 
hand the  meaning  and  value  of  American 
rights  while  you  tour  Washington's  beauti- 
ful monuments,  historical  sights,  and  land- 
marks. 

In  addition,  you  can  participate  in  Wash- 
ington D.C.'s  long  run  summer  bargain,  ••The 
Summer  Jubilee."  For  those  who  have  not 
heard,  this  Is  a  combination  of  free  summer 


programs,  special  reduced  hotel  rates  and 
family  plans,  and  a  series  of  outstanding  spe- 
cial events. 

The  Summer  Jubilee  program  started  on 
June  15  and  it  continues  tlirough  Labor  Day. 
The  family  plan  provides  that  children  stay- 
ing In  the  same  room  as  their  parents  stay 
at  no  extra  cliarge,  even  though  the  parents 
are  paying  the  reduced  summer  rate. 

Tlie  Hotel  Association  of  Washington,  D.C. 
and  the  Wa-shington  Convention  and  Visitors 
Bureau  have  prepared  a  Summer  Jubilee 
brochure  listing  all  of  the  many  free  and  In- 
expensive special  events  and  programs  sched- 
uled for  the  Capital  during  this  period  of 
lime. 

A  sampling  of  the  Summer  Jubilee  pro- 
gram shows  that  the  great  majority  of  events 
are  free,  many  are  programs  unique  to  Wash- 
ington, and  all  are  staged  ag.alnst  the  back- 
ground of  Washington's  famous  monuments 
and  memorials. 

Some  of  the  most  Impressive  performances 
;ire  the  military  parades  and  pageants  de- 
veloped and  presented  by  the  Capital's  mili- 
tary community.  The  Marine  Evening  Pa- 
rade, for  example,  is  staged  each  Friday 
evening  during  tlie  summer  montlis  and  Is 
a  stirring  full  dress  review  Incorporating  the 
famed  United  States  Marine  Band  and  the 
Drum  and  Bugle  Corps.  The  Evening  Parade 
is  held  at  the  Marine  Barracks,  Eighth  and 
Eye  Streets,  S.W.,  •\^hlch  is  the  headquar- 
ters for  the  Marine  Corps.  Admission  Is  free, 
though  tickets  arc  required,  .".nd  It  is  sug- 
gested tliat  Interested  visitors  write  at  le.ast 
one  month   ahead  for  reservations. 

The  United  States  Army's  Third  Infan- 
try, "The  Old  Guard  ",  which  is  the  cere- 
monial unit  of  the  Srmy  and  participates  In 
all  state  visits,  reviews,  and  special  activi- 
ties of  the  President,  presents  '•Torchlight 
Tattoo"  on  selected  Tuesday  evenings  dup- 
ing the  summer.  This  performance  Is  a  mili- 
tary pageant  incorporating  the  growth  of  tlie 
United  States  since  Uie  revolutionary  war. 
The  Tattoo  is  performed  at  the  Jefferson 
Memorial  and   admission  is  free. 

Musical  pro;jrams  are  presented  almost 
nightly  in  V.'.ishlngton  during  the  Summer 
Jubilee.  The  service  bands,  some  of  the  fin- 
est musical  units  in  the  world,  perform  at 
the  Watergate  Theater  near  the  Lincoln 
Meinorinl  and  at  the  Capitol  Building  week- 
day evenings.  The  District  of  Columbia  Rec- 
reation Department  also  presents  special 
progr:uns  at  the  Watergate  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

Special  events  programs  Include  the  Na- 
tional Independence  Day  Celebration  with 
fireworks  at  the  Washington  Monument  on 
the  Fourth  of  July,  the  Smithsonian  Spon- 
sored Folk  Festival  which  Includes  tlie  most 
authentic  American  folk  music  performers 
over  the  Fourth  Holiday,  and  many  special 
Iirograms  of  tlie  National  Park  Service  dur- 
ing   this    period. 

Shakespeare  is  performed  with  nightly 
performances,  except  Monday,  at  the  Sylvan 
Theater  on  the  Washington  Monument 
Grounds.  The  admission  is  free  for  this  pro- 
fessionally done  program  at  this  natural 
amphitheater. 

Washington  also  provides  visitors  the  di- 
version of  professional  baseball,  outdoor  pro- 
grams at  the  Carter  Barron  Amphitheater, 
boat  cruises  down  the  Potomac,  relaxing 
walks  in  its  natural  parks  or  horseback  rid- 
ing in  the  same  areas.  Challenging  public 
golf  courses  are  close  to  the  downtown  at- 
tractions in  Washington. 

Sightseeing  in  Washington  Is  every  visi- 
tor's main  objective,  and  this  year  wlU  be 
no  different.  The  public  buildings,  monu- 
ments and  memorials  are  open  l.ate  during 
the  summer  months  and  virtually  all  are  free 
of  admission  charge.  One  of  the  most  pyopular 
attractions  during  the  Summer  Jubilee  Is 
the  Washington  Monument  at  night  where, 
for  a  ten-cent  elevator  ride  or  for  free  admis- 
sion K  you  chooee  to  walk  to  the  top.  visitors 


get  a  grand  panoramic  view  of  the  city  and 
surrounding  states  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

This  year  the  sightseeing  tours  of  Wash- 
ington will  have  an  additional  attraction  in 
tlie  completely  renovated  Ford's  Theater. 
This  Is.  of  course,  where  Lincoln  was  as- 
sassinated by  John  Wilkes  Booth.  The  the- 
ater has  been  restored  to  the  appearance  of 
the  night  he  was  shot  and  details  down  to 
wallpaper,  chairs,  and  bunting  are  authentic. 
Live  performances  will  be  presented  in  the 
Theater  and  a  Lincoln  Museum  i.s  adjacent. 

The  Washington,  D.C.  Summer  Jubilee 
Calendar  of  Events  is  available  from  tlie 
Washington  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau. 
ICIC  K  Street.  N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
The  Bureau  will  also  provide  a  city  map.  a 
listing  ol  major  attractions,  and  restaurant 
guide. 

Policemen's   Association    of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Washington,  D.C.  July   9.  1968. 

PRESS  release 
Tlie  members  of  the  Policemen's  Associa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Colunabla  have  de- 
manded that  we  issue  a  statement  of  our 
position  in  answer  to  the  outrageous  and 
ill-tempered  resolution  adopted  by  tlie  Black 
United  Front  calling  the  execution  of  Offi- 
cer Stephen  Williams  justifiable  homicide. 
Our  members  are  particularly  incensed  Ijy 
the  f.-vct  that  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  City 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Walter 
P.  Pauntroy,  a  member  of  the  Black  United 
Front,  has  not  repudiated  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  150  niili- 
t.ints  and  reached  the  front  page  of  every 
newspaper  in  the  City  of  Washington.  It  was 
not  only  a  condemnation  of  the  policeman 
who  lost  his  life  and  of  the  other  man  who 
lies  critically  wounded  and  paralyzed  in  the 
hospital,  but  it  was  an  effort  to  condemn 
t!ie  police  department  and  all  of  Its  mem- 
bers. No  decent  law  abiding  citizen  of  any 
ethnic  background  can  condone  the  execu- 
tion of  a  poUceman  in  cold  blood  while  per- 
forming his  duty  as  Justifiable  homicide. 
Therefore,  the  least  that  we  can  expect  is 
to  have  a  full  and  forthright  repudiation, 
no-L  only  of  the  resolution  but  of  its  intend- 
ment. This  Reverend  Pauntroy  has  refused 
to  do. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Reverend  Pauntroy  l:i 
his  statement  from  the  pulpit  and  to  the 
press  in  condemning  all  killings  has  been 
critical  of  the  police  when  they  have  found 
it  necessary  to  use  tlielr  guns  in  protection 
of  tiieir  lives  and  the  lives  of  others.  For 
the  death  of  Private  Stephen  Williams,  three 
persons  face  criminal  charges.  A  resolution 
such  as  adopted  by  the  Black  United  Front 
and  concurred  by  Reverend  Clianning  Phil- 
lips constitutes  undue  interference  with  the 
administration  of  Justice  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  Mayor  'Vorty  of  Los  Angeles  when  he 
made  public  Ftatements  shortly  alter  the 
assassination  of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
concerning  an  arrested  suspect.  This  alone 
was  sufficient  for  Reverend  Pauntroy.  as  a 
member  of  the  governing  body  of  the  District 
of  Coltunbia.  sworn  to  uphold  and  enforce 
the  Laws,  to  repudiate  not  only  the  resolution 
but  the  action  of  the  Black  United  Front 
Just  as  Mayor  Washington  and  Public  Safety 
Director  Patrick  Murphy  did.  This  is  the 
least  that  can  be  expected  from  a  responsible 
official  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Moreover,  Reverend  Pauntroy  in  his  state- 
ments has  morally  condemned  the  actions  of 
members  of  our  police  department  who  have 
been  compelled  to  take  a  life  while  carrying 
out  their  sworn  duties.  He  has  fUited  that 
such  killing  Is  not  justifiable.  How  can  a 
responsible  official  of  the  District  Crovern- 
ment  override  the  decisions  of  the  coroner's 
Jury  and  the  grand  Jury  which  In  each  case 
heard  evidence  and  under  the  law  made  a 
decision.  Or  would  Reverend  Fauntroy,  l:ke 
his  militant  comiades.  have  our  policemen 
walk  the  streets  as  targets  for  every  discon- 
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tented  rabble  rousing  nilltant  to  shoot  at. 
If  this  Is  what  he  wants,  where  are  we  to  get 
recruits? 

Therefore,  we  believe  that  his  Serving  as 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  district  of  Columbia 
City  Council  and  hU  oontlnued  affiliation 
with  some  other  organllatlons  represents  a 
definite  conflict  of  lnt*est  to  the  overall 
good  and  welfare  of  the  |clty  and  we  request 
that  the  President  of  thfc  United  States,  the 
Mayor  and  other  responsible  persons  to  Join 
with  us  In  Immediately  icalllng  for  the  res- 
ignation of  Reverend  fnuntroy  from  the 
City  Council.  We  furthtr  request  that  the 
National  Democratic  Coiimlttee  take  appro- 
priate action  to  the  renv  irks  made  by  Rever- 
end Channlng  Phillips. 

Our    association    has 
and  admiration  for  our 

lice  and  our  Public  Saf  ;ty  Director,  in  the 
statements  they  have  m«  de  and  support  they 
have  given  us  in  this  or  leal.  We  are  hopef^J;'' 
that    prompt    action    wl 


nothing    but    praise 
Mayor.  Chief  of  Po- 


1    be    taken    by    the 


President  of  the  United  !  itates  with  reference 
Reverend   Fnuntroy. 


to   the   Vice   Chairman. 

We  are  convinced  that    -he  President  in  hlB 

receirt  tnessages  meant  v  hat  he  said  we  must 

have  taw  and  order  anq 

Capital  a  model  city. 


Restacbant  Beverac  :  Association. 

Washington.  O.C.  June  13.  196S 

Hon.  John  L.  McMillan. 
Chairman.    Committee 


the  economic  climate  of  all  Washington's 
service  industries  and  resulting  revenue  Im- 
provements to  the  DC.  Treasury. 

We  urge  that  this  amendment  of  the 
Mayors  is  one  step  to  increase  revenue  and 
business  vitality  without  actually  Increasing 
the  tax  burden  on  buslne«s  having  difBculty 
competing  for  patrons  with  the  surrounding 
suburban  community,  and  their  new  bever- 
age laws. 

Please  use  your  persuasiveness  and  skills 
to  have  included  in  the  DC.  Revenue  Bill 
the  amendment  as  proposed  by  Mayor  Wash- 
ington. 

Thank  you  for  your  constant  interest  In 
problems   vital   to  the   health   oi   the   entire 
DC.  business,  tax-producing,  community. 
Respectfully  yours. 

James  Katson. 

President. 


make  our  Nation's 


on    the    District    of 


^.irant   Industry    here 

by  the  City  Council 

ig  restrictions  against 


Columbia.  U.S.  Hon^  of  Representatives, 
Wasnington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  'The  ability  of  the  all 
Important  DC.  restaursjnt  and  hotel  indus- 
tries to  produce  revenue  required  for  our 
City's  budget  has  been  I  severely  crippled  by 
the  events  of  April  and  May.  1968.  The  re- 
sulting loss  of  tourist  8(nd  convention  trade 
continues.  April  and  \iky  resulted  in  hotel 
business  here  alone  belsg  ofl  by  about  •  •  • 
dollars  and  the  reluctant  lay-off  of  over  500 
hotel  employees.  In  the  restaurant  Industry, 
where  business  has  beem  off  by  from  35^  to 
50';  .  evening  trade  19  almost  limited  to 
Friday  and  Saturday  nidhts.  On  the  latter  all 
beverages  must  be  take^  from  the  patrons  at 
midnight. 

The  hotel  and  resti 
desperately  needs  revle' 
of  archaic  business-kiUi 

weekend  beverage  hour^  in  the  city's  enter- 
tainment and  dining  looms.  When  such  a 
proposal  was  consider^  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  September,  1967  iHR 
13025)  and  lost  by  abotft  30  votes,  the  situa- 
tion was  very  differen'l  than  what  prevails 
now.  The  new  DC.  government  was  not 
then  operating.  The  meknbers  of  the  Council 
were  not  then  nominated.  To  a  background 
of  Washington  Post  editorial  shouts  for  ap- 
pointment of  militants fto  the  Council,  many 
Members  of  the  House  Apposed  giving  such  a 
Council  any  broadened  authority  to  make 
rules  and  regulations,  rnd  they  said  so. 

The  Council  since  theti  has  been  appointed, 
confirmed  and  has  operated  responsibly.  Dur- 
ing the  recent  April  riots  the  Council  acted 
with  Mayor  Washingtoi  to  impose  a  curfew 
on  the  sale  of  alcohol  bei-erages  in  restaurants 
and  hotels — as  well  as  in  package  stores.  The 
industry  accepted  this  judgment,  which  was 
hardly  the  act  of  a  group  that  wants  so- 
called  "unbridled  drinl  ;ing"   here. 

In  short  we  have  a  Cpuncil  that  Is  respon- 
sible and  that  has  dem^strated  this  respon- 
sibility in  the  beverage  area  during  the  April 
riots.  We  have  importa  it  revenue  producing 
industry  which  Is  in  serious  financial  dis- 
tress. 

We  know  that  most  ecently  Mayor  Wash- 
ington through  Deputi^Mayor  Fletcher  pre- 
sented to  the  House  District  Committee  staff 
a  projKised  amendmen'  to  the  Revenue  Bill 
(H.R.  16361)  that  wo  lid  arm  the  Council 
with  authority  to  set  ihe  appropriate  hours 
for  sale  of  drinks  in  restaurants  and  hot«ls 
with    the   correspoodlnte   ability    to    improve 


TEXT  OF  NEWSLETTER 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  matter 
of  record.  I  would  like  to  include  the  text 
from  our  most  recent  newsletter.  The 
newsletter  was  sent  to  145,000  of  our 
constituents  in  Genesee  and  Lapeer 
Counties.  It  follows : 

Congressman  Don  Riecle  Reports 
vouR  congressional  action  line 

Over  2500  people  from  Genesee  and  Lapeer 
counties  have  contacted  your  District  Con- 
gressional Office  and  your  Washington  Office 
to  ask  for  assistance  in  cutting  red  tape  and 
solving  individual  problems. 
Veterans 

I  was  wounded  in  Vietnam  and  only  have 
sight  in  one  eye.  I  would  like  to  get  a  Job  but 
I  need  some  training  to  overcome  my  disa- 
bility. How  do  I  go  about  it? 

We  talked  unth  him  about  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  program  and  helped  him  pre- 
pare his  application  /or  benefits  and  train- 
ing. 

Internal  revenue 

I  am  a  single  woman  and  have  my  82  year 
old  mother  living  with  me.  For  the  5th  year 
in  a  row  the  IRS  tells  me  they  are  going  to 
audit  my  tax  return.  I  have  an  accountant 
and  there  has  never  been  a  mistake  In  my 
return.  I  see  no  reason  for  this  repeated 
harrassment. 

After  our  inquiry,  the  IRS  decided  that 
another  audit  was  unnecessary  and  accepted 
her  return  as  filed. 

.Social  security 

I  am  partially  blind  and  it  is  hard  for  me 
to  get  a  Job  which  pays  well  enough  to  sup- 
port myself. 

We  explained  to  her  that  under  the  new 
Social  Security  laio  a  person  icith  very  bad 
vision  can  apply  for  disability  benefits.  We 
monitored  her  application  and  it  was  ap- 
proved. 

Military 

I  am  a  father  with  two  sons  in  combat.  Is 
it  right  that  one  family  should  have  two  sons 
serving  in  Vietnam?  Isn't  one  enough? 

There  is  a  policy  which  states  that  two 
members  of  the  same  family  do  not  have  to 
serve  in  a  combat  zone  at  the  same  time.  We 
told  the  father  about  the  policy  and  assisted 
one  son  in  applying  for  a  transfer.  He  was  re- 
stationed  in  another  country. 
Senior  citizens 

I  am  a  widow  and  am  entitled  to  receive 
benefits  from  the  Veterans  Administration. 


However.  I  do  not  have  a  copy  of  my  hus- 
bands  retirement  orders  and  the  Records 
Center  has  not  answered  my  letters. 

We  contacted  the  Records  Center  and  lo- 
cated the  papers.  They  were  on  the  way  in 
two  days. 

My  son  was  killed  in  World  War  II.  My 
daughter-in-law  remarried  and  I  have  not 
seen  my  grandson  since  he  was  8  years  old. 
A  friend  recently  told  me  my  grandson  was 
in  the  Army  stationed  near  Washington.  I 
have  many  mementos  of  his-  father  I  would 
like  to  give  him.  Can  you  find  him? 

With  the  information  she  gave  us,  we  were 
able  to  locate  him.  Grandmother  and  grand- 
son had  a  happy  weekend  reunion  in  Flint. 
Personal 

I  am  planning  to  move  near  Flint  in  June 
and  am  wondering  if  there  is  some  type  of 
training  program  for  a  young  man  willing  to 
work  hard.  I  would  like  to  participate  in  one. 
Also,  could  you  send  me  Information  on  the 
action  of  Congress  so  I  can  be  a  well-in- 
formed citizen  of  Michigan. 

At  our  request,  a  Michigan  Employmci.t 
Security  Commission  training  officer  con- 
tacted this  man  and  helped  him  train  for  a 
job.  We  also  sent  him  a  complete  set  of  all  our 
newsletters  and  other  information  on  thf  ac- 
tivities of  Congress. 

A  NEW  PARTNERSHIP — FLINT  AND  THE  MOTT 
FOUNDATION  HELP  WASHINGTON.  D.C.,  START 
COMMUNlry   SCHOOLS 

A  new  experiment  In  community  schools  Is 
now  underway  in  our  nation's  capital  thanks 
to  a  co-ordinated  effort  between  the  Mott 
Foundation,  your  Congressional  Office  and 
the  D.C.  school  officials.  Flint  and  the  Mott 
FoundaUon  will  supply  training,  community 
school  experience,  and  financial  help.  DC. 
win  develop  two  community  schools  In  Wash- 
ington, where  they  are  badly  needed.  With 
our  DC.  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  we 
are  working  to  see  this  pilot  program  succeed. 

We  recently  arranged  an  exchange  visit 
between  a  fifth  grade  class  in  Flint  and  one 
m  Washington,  DC.  The  Washington  class 
of  34  students,  along  with  six  parents  and 
the  school  principal,  visited  Flint  the  week 
of  May  20. 

President  Johnson  in  a  recent,  special  mes- 
sage to  Congress  praised  this  new  initiative: 
"With  a  small  grant  from  the  Mott  Founda- 
tion of  Flint,  Michigan,  the  D.C.  schools  have 
already  begun  to  pioneer  community  schools. 
To  enlarge  this  effort,  I  am  directing  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  work  out  a 
large-scale    community   school   experiment." 

THE    FIGHT    TO    CUT    SPENDING 

Today,  every  family  and  wage-earner  Is 
hurt  by  rising  prices,  high  interest  rates,  ex- 
cessive government  debt,  and  the  gold  crisis, 
because  soaring  Vietnam  expenditures  were 
carried  on  without  cutting  back  on  Great 
Society  spending. 

Our  first  attack  on  our  economic  problems 
must  be  to  significantly  cut  federal  spending 
before  considering  a  tax  Increase.  This  re- 
quires a  careful  and  tough  re-assessment  of 
our  nation's  priorities — w,1th  emphasis  on 
human  needs  here  in  America  rather  than  on 
space  exploration,  public  works  projects,  the 
supersonic  airliner,  foreign  aid.  and  non- 
essential military  and  agriculture  spending. 
We  are  constantly  trying  to  cut  spending  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee  but  do  not 
have  enough  votes  to  m  ,ke  the  deep  cuts 
that  are  so  badly  needed. 

I  am  opposed  to  passlii.g  the  burden  to  the 
taxpayer,  especially  when  a  tax  increase  will 
no*  get  at  the  cause  of  our  problems,  and 
when  we  cannot  be  sure  extra  taxes  will  not 
be  wasted  on  costly,  low  priority  programs. 

Thus  far  this  year,  we  have  cut  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  by  $4.5  billion  in  obli- 
gational  authority.  I  expect  several  billions 
more  to  be  trimmed,  but  the  Senate  may  re- 
store these  cuts.  On  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee,  we  are  Investigating  measures 
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of  the  Foreign  Aid  Bill,  and  I  feel  we  can 
Justify  cutting  it  by  at  least  $1  billion.  To 
combat  InHation  and  the  rising  cost  of  liv- 
ing. I  have  drafted  and  am  seeking  support 
for  new  reforms  included  In  a  bill  called  the 
"Inflation  Control  Act"  outlining  steps  the 
President  and  Congress  can  take  to  fight  ris- 
ing prices. 

VIETNAM     NEGOTIATIONS 

The  United  SUtes  must  re-evaluate  its  ob- 
jectives and  strategies  In  Southeast  Asia  in 
order  to: 

1.  better  define  national  and  free  world 
security  interests  in  Asia; 

2.  understand  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
the  political  and  military  options  still  open 
to  us; 

3.  take  positive  action  based  on  U.S. 
strategic  interests  rather  tlian  surrender  to 
Indecision  or  remain  on  the  defensive  by 
reacting   to   the   Initiative   of   others. 

We  are  continuing  to  examine  alterna- 
tive policies  the  U.S.  might  pursue  in  Viet- 
nam. Recent  steps  Include: 

Pull  audit  of  U.S.  Aid  Prograr-  and  Viet- 
nam Government  failures,  and  recommenda- 
tions for  correction: 

Comparative  study  of  "undeclared"  Viet- 
nam War  with  US.  action  in  World  Wars  I 
and  II  and  Korea; 

Having  our  University  of  Michigan  Viet- 
nam Study  Group  evaluate  U.S.  strategies 
for  an  honorable,  negotiated  settlement;  and 

Analysis  of  South  Korea.  1953-68,  to  de- 
termine steps  required  to  get  South  Vietnam 
on  its  feet  if  a  settlement  is  reached. 

THE     POOR     PEOPLE'S     MARCH    AND     POVERTT 

As  this  newsletter  goes  to  press,  the  Poor 
Peoples'  March  in  Washington  Is  .stirring 
national   controversy  on   three  Issues: 

Tlie  extent  and  impact  of  poverty  in 
America,  and  what  can  be  done  to  help  the 
poor  become  productive  and  self-sufficient. 
How  to  correct  present  Federal  poverty  and 
welfare  programs  that  are  failing  to  reach 
and  help  the  needy: 

WheUier  we.  as  a  nation,  can  make  needed 
social  progress  while,  at  the  same  time, 
maintaining  law  and  order;  and 

Whether  the  poor  peoples'  encampment 
and  demonstrations  in  Washington,  D.C. 
win  help  or  hurt  the  efforts  to  assist  the 
poor. 

Serving  on  the  D.C.  Subcommittee,  we  have 
called  in  Administration  and  District  of 
Columbia  officials  to  explain  the  arrange- 
ments they  have  made  with  organizers  of 
The  March  to  insure  that  public  facilities, 
health,  safety,  and  civil  order  are  safe- 
guarded. 

While  we  should  respect  the  legal  right 
of  any  citizen  to  come  to  Washington  to 
petition  his  government,  this  does  not  mean 
It  is  wise  or  proper  for  large  numbers  of 
people  to  camp  on  Federal  Park  property  for 
unspecified  periods  of  time.  The  Adminis- 
tration issued  the  camping  permits  without 
consulting  or  working  with  the  Congress. 
Beyond  this  immediate  concern,  however, 
there  is  grim  evidence — recently  documented 
on  national  television,  studies  and  hearings — 
that  at  least  10  to  20  mllUon  Americans,  of 
all  races  and  backgrounds,  lack  the  bare 
essentials  of  food,  skills,  and  education  nec- 
essary to  build  an  independent  and  produc- 
tive life.  Beginning  with  malnutrition  at 
birth,  causing  an  infant  mortality  rate  of 
25'~r.  conditions  of  poverty  and  disadvantage 
follow  a  person  through  life — unstable  fam- 
ily life,  poor  education,  underdeveloped 
skills,  Juvenile  delinquency,  welfare,  crime, 
urban  and  rural  blight. 

It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  clear  that  exist- 
ing Federal  Poverty  and  Welfare  Programs 
are  not  working — not  helping  the  poor  to 
become  productive  citizens.  Like  the  ex- 
hausted taxpayer,  the  poor  also  say  frankly 
they  have  lost  all  confidence  in  present  fed- 
eral programs  which  don't  even  reach  the 
people  who  most  need  a  helping  hand.  On  a 
recent  walking  tour  of  "Resurrection  City."  I 


fLjund  many  of  the  poor  there  were  not  ask- 
ing for  a  hand-out,  or  more  wasteful  give- 
away programs,  but  rather  for  equality  of 
opportunity  and  the  chance  to  participate 
more  fully  in  America— although  extremist 
statements  and  Uictlcs  by  some  march 
■leaders"  often  give  a  distorted  picture. 

With  a  national  economic  crisis  at  hand,  it 
is  clear  that  massive  new  federal  spending 
progranvs  cannot  be  undertaken  at  this  time. 
Our  main  avenue  for  helping  the  poor  lies 
with  carefully  directed  emergency  assistance 
programs,  a  top-to-bottom  overhaul  of  exist- 
ing federal  programs,  and  new  public  and 
private  initiative  at  the  local  level.  I  will 
continue  to  fight  for  these,  plus  work  to  see 
that  every  citizen  receives  a  fair  fighting 
chance  to  develop  his  own  potential. 

FLINT    MODEL    CFIY    GRANT — A    COMMUNITV 
CHALLENGE 

The  teamwork  of  Flint  and  Genesee  County 
officials  and  your  Congressional  office  has 
earned  Flint  a  $200,000  "model  city"  grant 
m  the  nationwide  competition  for  new  ap- 
proaches U)  solving  urban  problems.  This 
financial  boost  will  enable  the  City  of  Flint. 
Mt.  Morris  and  Genesee  Townships  to  move 
ahead  immediately  on  a  master  plan  for  com- 
munity improvement.  Over  the  next  five 
years,  this  plan  will  be  developed  and  im- 
plemented by  local  people. 

But  this  is  only  the  beginnlnq— every  citi- 
zen, every  public  agency,  and  all  elected  offi- 
cials now  have  the  opportunity  and  respon- 
blUty  to  make  Flint  and  Genesee  County 
truly  a  "model"  corrununity  so  that  other 
cities  across  the  counuy  can  learn  from  our 
experience.  However,  some  cities  are  seeing 
their  model  city  program  turn  Into  a  political 
"pork  barrel"  to  benefit  a  select  lew.  This 
cannot  be  allowed  to  happen  In  our  com- 
munity. 

We  have  always  been  a  do-it-yourself  com- 
munity and  we  will  continue  to  pioneer  fur- 
ther progress  if  every  citizen  will  pitch-in 
and  contribute  his  ideas  and  energy. 

AN   HONOR — AN  UNFINISHED  JOB 

Earlier  this  year,  the  U.S.  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  (Jaycees)  named  Congressman 
Don  Riegle  one  of  the  ten  outstanding  young 
men  in  the  United  States.  In  accepting  the 
award  in  St.  Paul.  Minnesota,  Congressman 
Riegle  said.  "This  honor  does  not  belong  w 
me  alone.  It  belongs  to  everyone  in  Flint  who 
provided  tlie  opportunity  for  me  and  thou- 
sands of  other  young  men  and  women  to 
have  a  good  education  and  grow  up  in  a  com- 
munity which  allowed  and  encouraged  us  to 
develop  ourselves.  The  award  also  belongs  to 
the  citizens  of  my  area  whose  help  and  sup- 
port have  given  me  the  opportunity  to  do 
this  Congressional  Job." 

"So  I  accept  this  honor — in  their  name — 
not  Just  for  what  we  have  done  thus  far,  but 
as  a  challenge  to  the  unfinished  Job  ahead. 
That  Job  is  to  see  that  every  citizen  has  a 
fair,  fighting  chance  to  develop  his  unique 
potential.  Because  no  man  is  free  to  grow 
unless  all  men  are  free  to  grow,  because  our 
own  efforts  are  diminished  if  we  are  denied 
the  very  keenest  competition  that  encourages 
and  includes  all  comers." 

WORK   ON    ETHICS  BILL A  VICTORY 

The  recent  passage  of  a  Congressional  Code 
of  Ethics  marked  a  very  special  victory  for 
all  the  people  who  have  been  working  toward 
rebuilding  public  confidence  in  elected  rep- 
resentatives. After  a  year  of  study  and  debate, 
and  work,  we  now  have  a  lirm.  lair  set  of 
standards  which  all  Congressmen  must  live 
by.  This  code  covers:  Conflicts  of  Interest, 
financial  disclosure,  testimonial  dinners  and 
other  sources  of  outside  income,  and  includes 
strict  methods  of  Investigation  and  enforce- 
ment. 

(Follow  the  peace  talks — Special  Vietnam 
Background  Information — Just  write  to  your 
district  congressional  office— (425  Detroit  St.. 
Flint,  48502) — and  we  will  send  It  right  to 
you.) 


A  STUDY  OF  THE  WAR  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year, 
in  a  continuing  .search  for  relevant  In- 
formation on  the  Vietnam  war,  my  staff 
and  I  sought  the  independent  opinions  of 
Southeast  Asian  experts  who  were  out- 
side the  Federal  Government. 

This  search  led  to  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  Ann  Arbor,  where  contact 
was  made  with  a  group  of  distinguished 
scholars.  These  men.  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  Alexander  Eckstein  chairman 
of  the  China  Studies  School  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  formed  themselves 
into  a  formal  Vietnam  Study  Group  to 
make  a  precise  interdisciplinary  analysis 
of  the  strategic  implications  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Last  December,  the  Vietnam 
Study  Group  came  to  Washington  to 
present  a  detailed  series  of  re.searcii 
papers  on  the  War  in  Vietnam.  That 
presentation  involved: 

First.  A  complete  and  precise  defini- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  problem; 

Second.  A  listing  and  assessment  of 
the  various  major  alternative  courses  of 
action  available  for  resolving  the  war; 

Thiid.  A  measurement  of  the  impact 
on  U.S.  national  security  of  the  different 
tactical  or  strategic  alternative  plans; 
and 

Fourth.  Development  of  a  si^ecific  rec- 
ommendation for  moving  the  war  to  a 
U.S.  best  interests  conclusion. 

These  papers  were  presented  to  a 
closed-door,  bipartisan  group  of  some  20 
Congressmen,  on  November  23,  1967, 
were  published  in  the  Congression.il 
Record  of  December  15.  1967.  and  have 
since  been  published  in  the  University  of 
Michigan  Quarterly. 

With  the  recent  development  of  the 
peace  talks  in  Paris,  and  an  apparent 
change  in  both  strategy  and  tactics  in 
Vietnam,  it  was  felt  that  a  second  re- 
search effort  ought  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  Vietnam  Study  Group.  The  thrust 
of  this  new  effort  was  to  make  an  updated 
assessment  of  the  military  situation  in 
Vietnam,  examine  negotiation  alterna- 
tives and  possible  settlement  terms,  and 
clarify  U.S.  strategic  interests  in  Asia  in 
a  postwar  environment. 

Under  the  same  arrangements  used  for 
the  1967  trip  to  Washington,  the  study 
group  traveled  to  Wasliington  on  June 
21.  1968  and  made  a  second  closed -door 
presentation  to  a  bipartisan  group  of 
some  20  Members  of  Congress.  The  travel 
costs  of  the  study  group  were  under- 
written by  Congressman  George  Bush 
and  myself. 

Their  presentation  was  presented  ui 
the  five  sections  outlined  below: 

First.  "U.S.  Policy  in  Asia:  An  Ap- 
praisal of  Underlying  Assumptions."  by 
Dr.  Alexander  Eckstein: 

Second.  "An  Exploration  of  Negotiat- 
mg  Positions,  and  Possible  Alternatives," 
by  Dr.  Rhodes  Murphy; 
Third.  "Vietnam-   The  Current  Mill- 
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tary     Situation," 

stein:  ,.     ^^ 

Fourth  "Southeast!  Asia:  implications 

of  a  Vietnam  Settlei^ent."  by  Dr.  Oayl 

D.  Ness; 

Fifth.  "The  Slno-S  )vlet  Conflict  and  a 
Vietnam  Settlement.f  by  Dr.  Richard  H. 
Solomon. 

The  general  reactii  m  to  this  presenta- 
tion from  the  Memb?rs  of  Congress  at- 
tending was  suiflcieiitly  complementary 


that  I  thought  the 
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analysis  should  be 


inserted  In  the  RecgIid  so  that  It  might 
be  available  to  all  Members. 

So  that  the  objcdtively  of  this  work 
can  be  verified  and  t|his  material  can  be 
assessed  on  its  own  merits.  I  want  to  dis- 
claim any  influence  bver  these  men  and 
their  papers.  The  thoughts  expressed  In 
these  papers  are  sokely  their  own  and 
were  arrived  at  Independently  after  con- 
siderable research  and  effort.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  all  Members  of  Congress  will 
fin*  the  ideas  in  thtse  papers  informa- 
tlve-and  useful.  Th^  papers  follow: 
U.S.  Policy  in  AS14:  An  Apprais.^l  of 
Underlying  Assumptions 
(By  Dr.  Alexaiider  Eckstein) 
1.  introduction 

Containment  and  fe^r  of  appeasement,  two 
concepts  growing  outJ  of  our  experience  In 
Europe,  have  dominated  the  postwar  policy 
of  the  United  States  Iti  Asia.  Today.  I  would 
like  first  to  explore  the  meaning  of  these 
concepts,  the  assumptions  on  which  they  are 
baaed  and  their  appicablUty  to  the  Asian 
scene.  With  this  background  in  mind.  I  want 
then  to  examine  the(  implications  for  U.S. 
policy  in  Asia,  parUctilarly  looking  beyond 
Vietnam. 

2.  THE  CONCEPT  pP  containment 

The  containment  trtesis  was  first  advanced 
by  George  Kennan  1^  a  celebrated  arUcle 
published  in  Foreign)  Affairs,  in  July  1947. 
Kennan's  argument  tan  be  summarized  In 
terms  of  Ave  main  propositions: 

(a)  The  Soviet  Union  exhibits  strong  ex- 
pansive tendencies      I 

(b)  In  pursuit  of  Ips  objectives,  the  Soviet 
Union,  convinced  that  lime  is  on  Its  side, 
tends  to  be  patient  ■  and  very  conscious  of 
power  realities 

(c)  Soviet  leaders  , ore  more  impressed  by 
facts,  that  Is  by  thp  concrete  behavior  of 
their  adversaries,  thao  by  words 

(d)  Therefore  U.S,  policy  toward  the  So- 
viet Union  must  be  based  on  a  long-term, 
patient  but  firm,  vl^lant  and  adroit  appU- 
cation  of  counter-fof'ce  at  a  series  of  con- 
stantly shifting  geigraphlc  and  poUtical 
points 

(e)  The  pursuit  fcf  this  policy  coupled 
with  a  healthy  development  of  the  U.S.  at 
home  could  "increase  enormously  the  strains 
under  which  Soviet  i>olicy  must  operate  and 
force  upon  the  Krenllln  a  far  greater  degree 
of  moderate  and  circumspection  than  it  had 
had  to  observe  In  r^ent  years,  and  In  this 
way  to  promote  tendencies  which  must  even- 
tually find  their  outlet  In  either  the  break- 
up or  the  gradual  mellowing  of  Soviet 
power." 

This  thesis  was  th«n  further  elaborated  by 
others  and  developlBd  Into  the  following 
guidelines  for  U.S.  |)ollcy  In  Europe  since 
World  War  II:  Thp  containment  of  the 
Soviet  Union  must  he  based  on  more  than  a 
token  U.S.  military  presence  In  Europe.  More- 
over, this  U.S.  military  presence  should  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  a  speedy  development  of 
Western  Europe's  owti  military  capability.  At 
the  same  time,  the  IXS.  and  NATO  as  a  whole 
must  make  It  absoHxtely  clear  that  any  at- 
tempt to  expand  the  Soviet  empire  beyond 
Its  existing  boundaries  will  be  met  by  force. 
This  military  postvu*  would  be  linked  to  an 


ambitious  program  of  national  recovery  In 
Western  Europe.  Hence  the  Marshall  Plan. 
This  two-pronged  program  of  contaln- 
ment^-eoonomlc  and  military— was  based  on 
certain  assumpUons  and  expectaUons  con- 
cerning the  future  pattern  of  evolution  in 
Western  Europe  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  other.  Western  Europe 
emerged  from  the  war.  with  Its  economy  dev- 
astated Its  social  fabric  weakened,  and  its 
polity  In  a  stote  of  disarray.  The  Communist 
parties  came  out  of  the  war  greatly  strength- 
ened They  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of 
national  legitimacy  through  their  role  In  the 
wartime  resistance  movements.  At  the  same 
time,  political,  economic  and  social  Insta- 
bility provided  a  ferUle  ground  for  commu- 
nist agitation  and  organization.  Moreover, 
the  rise  of  communist  strength  was  viewed 
at  the  time  as  a  serious  threat  most  particu- 
larly because  these  parties  were  then  more 
or  less  completely  dominated  by  Moscow^ 
They  could  thus  serve  as  agents  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy  and  Soviet  expansionism  In 
Western  Europe 

However.  It  was  generally  felt  at  the  time 
that  Europe's  prime  task  was  recovery.  It 
was  assumed  that  Instability  was  a  short- 
term,  war-engendered  phenomenon,  unfold- 
ing in  societies  with  a  long  history  of  na- 
tional existence,  national  Identity  and  na- 
tional Integration.  These  societies  were  as- 
sumed to  possess  great  regenerative  capabili- 
ties given  sufHclent  time  and  propitious  con- 
ditions to  complete  the  task  of  national  re- 
covery It  was  the  historic  task  of  the  con- 
tainment policy  to  buy  time  and  provide 
propitious  conditions. 

Furthermore,  It  was  hoped  that  contain- 
ing Soviet  expansionist  tendencies  coupled 
with  certain  subtle  Internal  changes  taking 
place  within  Russia  could  Indeed  In  time  lead 
to  the  break-up  or  gradual  mellowing  of  So- 
viet power"  postulated  by  Kennan.  Specifi- 
cally. It  was  projected  by  some  that  rapid  In- 
dustrialization was  bound  to  bring  with  It  a 
"revolution  of  rising  expectations"  even  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  This.  In  turn,  was  expected 
to  lead  to  a  host  of  other  Internal  changes 
forcing  soviet  lenders  to  place  greater  em- 
phasis on  personal  consumption  and  housing, 
thus  aggravating  the  competition  for  re- 
sources between  consumption.  Investment, 
and  defense.  It  was  also  believed  that  Stalin- 
ist terror  would  prove  to  be  Increasingly 
dysfunctional  in  a  rapidly  modernizing  In- 
dustrial society  and  that  the  removal  of  such 
terror  would  further  reinforce  the  afore- 
mentioned changes  and  contribute  to  them. 
As  we  survey  the  European  scene  from  the 
vantage  point  of  1968.  there  is  no  doubt  that 
many  of  these  assumptions  and  expectations 
were  borne  out. 

3.     APPLICABU-rtY    or   THE   CONTAINMENT 
POLICY   TO    ASIA 

As  we  can  see,  the  containment  concept 
and  policy  was  born  In  Europe  and  grew 
out  of  European  experience.  To  what  extent 
Is  It  applicable  to  Asia?  More  speciflcally,  to 
what  extent  do  we  find  that  built-in  regen- 
eraUve  tendencies,  which  were  so  crucial  in 
the  European  context,  present  in  Asia?  Con- 
versely. In  what  ways  and  degree  does  Chi- 
nese Communist  foreign  policy  behavior  cor- 
respond to  Soviet  behavior?  Finally,  to  what 
extent  are  the  structural  characteristics  of 
the  power  constellation  the  same  or  differ- 
ent In  the  two  settings? 

The  collapse  of  the  Japanese  empire 
created  a  power  vacvium  In  Asia  Just  as  that 
of  the  Nazi  empire  created  a  similar  vacuum 
in  Europe.  However,  in  the  European  case  this 
vacuum  occurred  in  an  environment  popu- 
lated by  highly  Industrialized  nation-states, 
with  a  long  history  of  national  Identity  and 
national  Integration,  and  with  far-reaching 
recuperative  powers. 

In  sharp  contrast,  before  World  War  II 
there  were  only  three  sovereign  states  In  Asia 
(i.e.  east  of  Afghanistan)  :  China,  Japan,  and 
Thailand.  The  rest  of  the  continent  was  un- 


der various  forms  of  colonial  rule  and,  of 
course,  even  parts  of  China  were  under  for- 
eign tutelage  or  some  form  of  foreign  In- 
fluence. Thus  the  postwar  power  vacuum  In 
Asia  occurred  In  an  environment  of  newly 
emerging  nation  states  seeking  national  Iden- 
tity and  national  IntegraUon,  seeking  Indus- 
trialization, seeking  rising  standards  of  living 
and  national  dignity,  and  seeking  social 
reform. 

This  power  vacuum  was  being  niled  by  a 
rising  and  newly  unified  China  allied  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  by  a  reasonably  dynamic 
India  and  by  Increasing  American  presence 
In  Asia.  In  China  a  new  and  dynamic  Com- 
munist regime  came  to  power  with  a  sense 
of  mission  and  self-assertion.  This  commu- 
nist regime  succeeded  In  appropriating  tlie 
nationalist  symbols  and  In  infusing  the  Inert 
Chinese  mass  with  a  sense  of  movement  and 
momentum.  Therefore  a  dynamic  China 
amidst  a  prostrated  Japan  and  a  sea  of 
newly  emerging  and  weak  nation-states  was 
perceived  a,s  a  sorlous  threat. 

It  Is  against  this  background  that  the  con- 
tainment policy  was  applied  in  Asia.  However, 
the  problem  In  Asia  was  not  recovery  and  re- 
generation, but  new  construction  and 
creation.  It  did  not  Involve  provision  of  a 
security  shield  for  Just  a  few  years,  behind 
which  "large  Injections  of  foreign  aid  would 
enable  countries  to  stand  on  their  own  feet 
In  a  short  period  of  time.  Moreover,  the  cul- 
tural distance  between  the  new  Asian  states 
and  the  United  States  was  much  greater  than 
that  between  us  and  Europe.  This  compli- 
cated further  the  application  of  the  contain- 
ment policy,  presenting  serlotis  obstacles  to 
American  military  and  economic  aid  efforts  In 
Asia. 

4,  NATURE  OP  THE  CHINESE  THREAT  AND  THE 
APPLICABILrrY  OF  THE  APPEASEMENT  CONCEPT 
TO  ASIA 

There  were,  and  still  are.  also  very  vast  dif- 
ferences between  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Not  only  Is  the  cultural  distance  between 
Russia  and  the  West  narrower  than  between 
China  and  the  West,  but  China  Is  much  more 
backward  and  underdeveloped  than  the 
Soviet  Union  was  at  its  birth  or  Is  now.  As  a 
result,  the  power  gap  between  China  and  the 
West  Is  much  greater  too  than  between  us 
and  Russia.  Moreover,  the  Chinese  threat  In 
Asia  is  not  preponderantly  one  of  Invasion, 
but  one  of  Internal  subversion  with  an  exter- 
nal aid  element  added.  It  Is  much  more  a 
Spanish  Civil  War  type  of  situation  than  a 
Berlin  or  Korea-tvpe  confrontation,  with  the 
latter  serving  as  one  case  where  the  European 
analogy  may  be  applicable.  However,  in  this 
case  expansionism  was  Soviet-sponsored 
rather  than  Inspired  by  China. 

Moreover,  the  whole  geopolitical  situation 
in  Asia  has  changed  in  the  sixties  as  com- 
pared to  the  fifUes.  While,  In  the  last  decade 
we  could  see  on  the  Asian  landscape  a 
dynamic  China,  a  reasonably  dynamic  India. 
and  a  weak  Japan,  the  current  decade 
brought  with  It  a  rapidly  developing  and  at 
least  economically  very  strong  Japan,  a  weak 
India  and  a  weak  China.  China  has  an  ex- 
tremely limited  capacity  for  overt  mlUtary 
aggression  even  If  she  had  the  propensity. 
This  limited  capacity  has,  In  turn.  Infused 
Chinese  foreign  policy  behavior  with  a  great 
sense  of  military  caution.  Moreover,  In  tlie 
sixties  we  are  no  longer  dealing  with  a  mono- 
lithic world  communist  movement  with 
Moscow  as  Its  center.  Nor  are  we  dealing  with 
an  Asian  communist  monolith  with  Peking 
as  Its  center.  Rather,  the  preponderant 
phenomenon  of  our  age  Is  national  com- 
1,'iunlsm  with  the  two  largest  communist 
countries— China  and  the  Soviet  Union— 
vying  for  Influence  and  control  over  the  dif- 
ferent national  parties.  Thus  the  victory  of 
communism  in  one  particular  country  does 
not  necessarily  represent  a  victory  either  for 
Moscow  or  Peking. 

Our  postwar  policy  In  Asia  has  been  dom- 
inated by  an  ever-present  fear  of  China.  Is 
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this  fear  based  on  realities  or  is  It  one  of  our 
own  making?  We  seem  to  be  mesmerized  by 
China's  size,  vast  population,  and  future 
power  potential.  This  potential  Is  undoubt- 
edly there  given  the  capaclUes  of  the  Chinese 
people  and  the  country's  resources.  However, 
for  these  assets  to  be  translated  Into  eco- 
nomic and  military  power  will  necessarily 
take  decades.  In  the  meantime.  China's  power 
potential  Is  very  limited,  particularly  for 
waging  offensive  wars.  Its  vast  population 
and  economic  backwardness  may  be  well 
suited  to  fighting  defensive,  guerilla-type 
wars,  but  such  capabilities  certainly  do  not 
represent  a  great  external  threat. 

What  about  the  appeasement  concept, 
another  obsession  of  postwar  U.S.  policy  in 
Asia?  We  must  remember  that  Munich  oc- 
curred against  the  background  of  vast 
marching  Nazi  armies.  The  People's  Libera- 
tion Army  of  China  Is  small  (2.5  to  3.0  mil- 
lion) relative  to  the  size  of  the  country,  and 
the  economic  and  Internal  peacekeeping 
functions  It  has  to  perform.  Moreover,  un- 
like Europe  It  does  not  operate  in  a  setting 
of  more  or  less  well  defined  and  fairly  gen- 
erally accepted  spheres  of  influence.  Further- 
more, given  the  fact  that  Asian  communism 
does  not  have  a  single  power  center  in 
Peking,  compromises  with  communist  or 
communist  controlled  political  and  or  mili- 
tary forces  in  a  specific  national  setting  can- 
not be  considered  as  appeasement  of  Com- 
munist China. 

5.    IMPLICATIONS    FOR    US.    POLICY    IN    ASIA 

U.S.  policy  in  Asia  must  operate  In  a 
setting  of  economic  backwardness  and  po- 
litical underdevelopment.  These  states  are 
likely  to  remain  weak  for  a  long  period  of 
time  and  therefore  vulnerable  to  continuing 
Instability,  civil  war.  and  subversion. 

Correspondingly,  China  is  likely  to  remain 
underdeveloped  for  many  decades  to  come. 
It  will  be  a  long  time  before  industrializa- 
tion and  urbanization  will  reach  levels  such 
that  Its  benefits  can  be  diffused  widely 
throughout  the  society  thereby  leading  to 
a  mellovrtng  process  such  as  we  have  wit- 
nessed m  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  last 
fifteen  years.  This  means  that  for  these  in- 
ternal mellowing  influences  to  have  any 
impact  on  Chinese  Communist  foreign  policy 
behavior  will  take  much  more  time  than  was 
the  case  In  the  Soviet  Union.  By  the  same 
token,  while  China  may  exhibit  a  propensity 
for  expansion,  its  capacity  to  translate  this 
into  military  aggression  may  be  quite  limited. 
This  would  be  particularly  the  case  If  Chi- 
nese territorial  expansion  and  or  overt  ag- 
gression entailed  confrontation  with  the 
United  States. 

Therefore  the  t;\sk  In  Asia  is  to  create 
favorable  conditions  for  national  and  eco- 
nomic development.  This  is  a  long-term  task 
which  can  only  be  influenced  or  assisted 
by  the  U.S.  through  a  susUained,  sizeable 
and  systematic  program  of  economic  aid.  One 
of  the  great  lessons  of  Vietnam  is  that  our 
armies  cannot  provide  internal,  political,  and 
mlUtary  security  in  these  countries.  Our  at- 
tempts to  intervene  militarily  In  civil  war 
tjTje  situations  are  bound  to  lead  to  physical 
destruction  and  weakening  of  the  very  po- 
litical and  social  fabric  we  would  like  to 
strengthen.  Thus  massive  U.S.  military  pres- 
ence within  countries  torn  by  instability, 
instead  of  providing  a  security  shield  for 
nation-building,  undermines  the  very  bases 
of  such  construction. 

It  seems  to  me  that  for  all  of  these  reasons 
combined,  our  presence  in  Asia  should  be 
primarily  economic  and  diplomatic,  rather 
than  military,  even  if  this  means  Instability, 
subversion,  and  civil  war  In  some  countries. 
It  seems  to  me  essential  that  we  get  con- 
ditioned to  the  fact  that  revolutionary  move- 
ments In  remote  coxintries  do  not  threaten 

the  security  or  the  world  position  of  the  U.S. 

and  do  not  necessarily   expand   the  area  of 

Peking's   or   Moscow's   domain.   However,    in 


pursuing  this  policy,  we  must  provide  a  nu- 
clear shield  and  maintain  a  regional  military 
capability  sufficient  to  act  as  a  conventional 
force  (non-unclear)  deterrent  against  overt 
military   aggression   by  China. 

In  essence  then  the  U.S.  should  maintain 
an  active  interest  In  Asia,  but  the  character 
of  our  presence  there  should  be  preponder- 
antly economic  nither  than  military.  One 
of  the  most  dangerous  consequences  of  Viet- 
nam could  be  a  reversion  to  Isolationism.  In 
terms  of  our  national  interest,  the  worst 
thing  that  could  happen  Is  for  the  pendulum 
to  swing  from  one  extreme  to  another,  from 
a  $30  billion  military  commitment  to  no 
commitment  whatsoever.  Let  us  hope  that 
you  Gentlemen  and  your  congressional  col- 
leagues win  find  a  way  of  revitalizing  the 
foreign  aid  programs,  recognizing  that  what 
is  needed  is  large,  massive  commitments  of 
development  assistance  over  long  periods  of 
time.  In  the  long  run  this  i.s  the  cheapest 
and  most  assured  way  of  securing  political 
and  social  stability  In  the  countries  of  Asia. 


An   Exploration   of  Negotiating   Positions, 
AND  Possible  Alternatives 
( By  Rhoads  Murphey ) 
Of  all  the  matters  we  are  considering  today. 
this    is    the    most    uncertain.    The    political 
context  in  the  south  Is  at  best  confused,  and 
offers  little  prospect  of  stability.  This  affects 
both  the   ix5sslblUties   of   a   settlement,   and 
the  process  of  negotiation,  which  must  deal 
with  political  realities  and  potentials;   these 
are  difficult  to  see  clearly,  let  alone  project 
into  the  future.  The  Saigon  government  is 
unstable,  and  the  variety  of  other  power  or 
opinion  groups  in  the  south  are  politically 
untried  and  weakly  organized.  Their  strength 
and  coherence,  and  that  of  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment, will  continue  to  be  eroded  as  long 
as   the   war  continues,   especially   given   the 
increasingly  successful  strategy  of  Hanoi  and 
the   NLF   to   disintegrate   the   fabric   of   life 
in  the  south.  In  contrast,  the  NLF,  now  in- 
creasingly a  direct  agent  of  Hanoi,  is  highly 
coordinated     and     jwlltlcally     effective,     al- 
though it  represents  or  would  be  voluntarily 
supported    probably    by    a    minority    of    the 
southern  population.  However  it  seems  clear 
that  the  outlines  and  perhaps  the  details  of 
a    political    settlement    must    be    ai^reed    on 
before  rather  than  after  a  truce  can  be  ar- 
ranged.   Some    framework    must    be   devised 
from  this  confused,  lopsided,  and  deteriorat- 
ing context  which  can  produce  at  least  short- 
run  stability.  In  light  of  the  above  political 
realities,  the  sooner  such   a  settlement  can 
be  achieved,  the  t>etter.  Vietnam  does  not 
offer,  as  Korea  did,  two  rival  governments  in 
north  and   south  of  roughly   equal  viability, 
but   rather   an   Infinitely   stronger   northern 
government,  with  its  eflectlve  agents  in  the 
south,  while  the  ostensible  government  of  the 
south  is  not  viable  except  with  massive  out- 
side support.  A  Korean-type  solution  which 
leaves  in  power  in  the  south  the  s.ame  gov- 
ernment which  existed  before  the  outbreak 
of   fighting   and   which   seeks   to   perpetuate 
the  division  of  the  country  Is  unattainable. 
Let  me  attempt  briefly  to  summarize' the 
positions    of    what    have    become    the    two 
major   belligerents   and   designers   of   policy, 
the  Hanoi  government  and  the  United  States, 
and  their  motives  for  seeking  a  settlement  to 
the  conflict.  Hanoi  is  in  a  strong  position  in 
the    south,    both    militarily    and    ix)litlcally, 
especially  as  it  would  appear  that  during  the 
past    few    months    and    following    the    Tet 
offensive  it  has  to  a  large  extent  absorbed  or 
taken  command  of  the  NLF.  Its  regular  forces 
in   the  south  now  outnumber  those  of  the 
NLF,  which  have  suffered  In  the  attacks  on 
the  cities,  and  Hanoi   appears  to  dominate 
both   strategy   and  tactics.   This  effort  con- 
fronts   a    crumbling    political    and    military 
position    on    the    part   of    Saigon,    which    Is 
kept  going  at  all  only  with  enormous  U.S. 
support.    Why    should    Hanoi    be    wUllng    to 
negotiate   a  settlement?   The   answer   is   far 


from  clear,  but  there  are  a  number  of  possible 
explanations. 

The  North  Vietnamese  national  will  and 
ability  to  continue  the  war  are  of  a  high 
order,  a  factor  which  will  stiffen  Ihelr  pos- 
ture In  the  talks.  After  all.  It  Is  theU-  country 
which  Is  being  contested.  They  may  have 
elected  to  pursue  a  strategy  of  flghtlng-whlle- 
negotlatlng  In  the  hope  not  only  of  further 
Improving  their  position  but  of  wearing  down 
the  American  commitment,  and  perhap-,  also 
of  splitting  the  opposition.  This  would  not 
be  inconsistent  with  what  may  have  been  an 
earlier  inclination,  before  March  31.  to  begin 
talks  as  a  means  of  reducing  or  removing 
American  bombing  and  overall  northern 
military  losses  In  what  has  become  for  them 
a  major  and  costly  military  effort,  especially 
given  the  tiny  scale  of  the  country.  In  any 
cise.  Hanoi's  prompt  response  to  President 
Johnson's  Initiative  suggests  that  they  may 
have  been  previou.sly  ready  to  talk.  His  an- 
nouncement may  also  have  helped  to  crystal- 
lize Hanoi's  Judgments  about  the  political 
climate  In  this  country,  their  possible  fear 
of  a  Nixon  victory  in  November,  or  their  ex- 
pecUtlons  of  obtaining  an  acceptable  set- 
tlement during  the  lame-duck  months  of 
the  present  administration.  These  n.ust  be 
matters  of  speculation,  for  which  there  is 
little  evidence  one  way  or  the  other. 

But  there  are  some  larger  and  more  1  ut- 
ing  realities  which  may  also  have  influenced 
Hanoi   to  seek  a   settlement.   In   the   li^nucr 
run.  continuation  of  the  war.  especially  If  it 
is  to  be  escalated,  might  Impinge  on  ihc-.r 
freedom  of  action  vis-a-vis  China,  and  migiit 
further    raise    the    possibility    of    increased 
Chinese  Influence.  Faced  with  such  risks,  and 
given  the  two.thousand-year  history  of  \itt- 
namese  national  resistance  against  Chinet;e 
pressures.   Hanoi   would   probably   prefer   nn 
accommodation  with  what  Is  by  comparison 
the  temporary  presence  of  the  United  States, 
if  it  can  be  obtained  on  minimally  acceptable 
terms.  In  the  shorter  run.  It  Is  also  possible 
that  Hanoi  sees  In  China's  present  and  prob- 
ably temporary  weakness,  resulting  from  In- 
ternal turmoil,  an  opportunity  to  work  out 
a  settlement  with  maximum  freedom   irom 
Chinese  interference,  a  situation  most   un- 
likely when  China  again  becomes  fully  ca- 
pable of  exerting  its  coherent  power  Interna- 
lionally  In  this  immediately  bordering  state. 
The    USSR,    is    another    interested    power 
whose  military  aid  has  been  crucial.  We  and 
the  Russians  may  share   a  mutual   Interest 
in  bringing  the  war  to  an  end.  There  Is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  they  would  welcome 
a   settlement  to  a   conflict   which   for  them 
Involves  mucM  risk   and   whose   propaganda 
and  strategicTalues  are  now  largely  exhatist- 
ed.  This  too  win  tend  to  push  Hanoi  toward 
accommodation. 

From  the  American  point  of  view,  we  must 
frankly  face  the  fact  that  our  military  ob- 
jectives are  unattainable,  and  that  there  Is 
little  hope  for  the  continued  existence  of  the 
Saigon    government    without    a    large-scale 
American   military   presence.   There    are   re- 
cent Indications  from  highly-placed  ofBclals 
in  Washington  that  the  U.S.  Is  ready  to  aban- 
don its  original  military  goals;  a  realistic  ap- 
praisal  is   also  evident   in   the   decision   not 
to   send    the    206,000    additional    troops    re- 
quested by  General  Westmoreland.  Time  is 
not  on  our  side  in  Vietnam.  We  are  the  out. 
side,  and  hence  the  temporary  element,  and 
we  liave  r.anged  ourselves  In  opposition  to  the 
strongest  permanent  indigenous  forces.  The 
longer  we  remain  as  a  military  presence,  the 
more    Vietnamese    nationalist    resentment— 
and  Chinese  pressure— will  continue  to  build 
up  against  us.  The  longer  we  keep  a  client 
government  in  being  in  the  south,  dependent 
on  our  support,  the  weaker  that  government 
and  its  army  become  as  viable  forces  in  Viet- 
namese national  life.  We  must  pay  a  high 
price  for  a  settlement,  but  to  delay  will  only 
Increase  it.  By  paying  this  price  in  the  short 
run  m  Vietnam,  we  would  gain  In  the  longer 
run   toward    restoring    the    consistency    and 
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moral  force  of  the  United  States  In  Interna- 
tional afTalrs,  wlthoutt  which  no  pattern  of 
foreJCTi  policy,  military,  political,  or  eco- 
nomic can  be  effective.  Our  Involvement  In 
Vietnam  haa  never  be*n  conceived  primarily 
in  terms  of  what  hap|)ened  In  that  country, 
but  rather  in  defense  of  much  wider  Issues. 
As  It  has  worked  out,  those  Issues,  far  from 
being  served  by  contlilulng  this  war.  are  be- 
ing critically  Jeopardized.  American  policy, 
postures  goals,  and  etectlveness  are  neither 
properly  exempUfted  nor  affirmed  by  our  ac- 
tions In  Vietnam:  t»ev  are  Instead  being 
contradicted  and  quflptloned.  What  form  a 
settlement  in  Vletna:^  may  take  Is  not  the 
critical  issue,  except  ^s  It  affects  the  moral 
force  Integrity,  and  international  effective- 
ness of  the  United  Siates.  That  is  what  we 
must  seek  to  restore.  ;for  It  is  our  only  ultl- 
nate  power  in  the  \siorld. 

Neither  side  can  exbect  to  win  at  the  con- 
ference table  what  It  Has  been  unable  to  make 
good  In  the  field.  Although  Hanoi  can  and 
will  continue  to  erod^  Vietnamese  opposition 
in   the  south  while  the   fighUng  continues, 
neither  they  nor  the  ItJnlted  States  can  mili- 
tarily eliminate  the  dther.  The  only  possible 
ftlleraaUve   Is  poUtlrtl  compromise.   In   this 
process,  the  United  States  must  avoid  nego- 
tiating as  a  prlsonftrl  of  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment,   whose    annotmced    position    on    such 
matters   as   coalition   or   international    neu- 
trality has  long  been  unrealistic  and  would 
make  any   negotlatlcti   meaningless.   We   are 
engaged  in  bilateral  talks  with  Hanoi,  lUmed 
at  a  settlement  between  what  have  become 
the  two  major  conteatanta.  Hanoi  Is  unlikely 
to  accept  any  settletnent  which   leaves   the 
present   Saigon   government   In    power,    nor, 
from  our  point  of  viaw,  could  that  Ineffective 
and  unrepresentative  regime  offer  political 
stability  in  the  soutJJ.  Our  concern  Is  not  for 
the  perpetuation  of   any  p.irtlcular  govern- 
ment,   but    rather    fbr    a    settlement    which 
makes  maximum   prtovlslon   for   the   weUare 
of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  Fortunately, 
a  pattern  of  comproiilse  Is  already  built  Into 
the  agreement  to  Ulk  before   the  cessation 
of  U.S.  bombing  of  Ihe  north  (as  opposed  to 
earlier-stated  North  Vietnamese  conditions), 
and  to  discuss  "other  matters"  as  well  as  the 
bomblag.  Agreement  on  a  site  for  the  talks 
was  reached  by  contlpromlse.  and  both  sides 
qulcklv  agreed  to  Emerge  the  originally  dis- 
tinct stages  of  "contacts",  "talks",  and  "ne- 
gotiations".  Neither  side    has.    even    at   the 
beginning.    Insisted   that   Its   orlginU    maxi- 
mum objectives  mast  be  met  as  pre-condl- 
tlona  for  a  settlement:  the  complete  evacua- 
tion or  stirrender  of  the  opponent's  forces  In 
the  south.  Each  ha»  merely  demanded  that 
the  other  scale  dovm  its  military  effort,   an 
accommodation  which  should  be  attainable 
and    in    which    it    How    appears    the    United 
States  is  willing  to  <ead.  as  recent  news  from 
Paris   suggests.   The!   structure    of    the    talks 
conveniently   by-paises   the   awkwardness  of 
officl.il  representation  for  the  NLP  and  the 
Saigon  government.  Most  encouraging  of  all. 
Hanoi  has  Indicated   its   willingness   to  dis- 
cuss   a    political    settlement    for    the    south, 
which  must  be  the  goal  of  the  talks;  It  has 
thus  at   least  tacitly   acknowledged  that   It 
now  holds  the  whip  hand  In  the  south  and 
that  lis  forces  and  interesU  are  deeply  com- 
mitted there.  I 

There  are  four  tUternatlves  to  be  con- 
fronted: 

1.  continued  fighting  and  mounting  chaos 
m  the  south  as  toe  Hanol-NLF  effort  pro- 
ceeds with  the  destruction  of  the  cities, 
which  even  the  American  military  Is  power- 
less to  prevent,  antl  the  further  deteriora- 
tion of  the  power  and  effectiveness  of  the 
Saigon  government. 

2.  a  revolution  o«  military  takeover  which 
gives  power  In  the  s0uth  to  Hanoi  or  Its  client 
regime. 

3.  an  American  surrender  and  uncondi- 
tional withdrawal,  which  would  have  the 
same  effect  as  2. 


4.  a  settlement  based  on  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment In  the  south. 

Of  these  alternatives,  only  the  l.T«t  Is  ac- 
ceptable. It  Is  conceivable  that  a  coup  might 
reshuffle  or  replace  the  existing  Saigon  re- 
gime with  a  somewhat  broader  based  collec- 
tion of  political  groups,  but  the  prospects 
that  any  such  coup  could  create  a  stable 
and  effective  government  are  virtually  nil. 
We  are  left  with  the'solutlon  of  a  coalition, 
where  we  c.in  make  use  of  our  presence  In 
Vietnam  (and  our  ability  to  continue  pun- 
ishing Hanoi  and  the  NLP  militarily)  to  ex- 
tract the  best  obtainable  conditions  for  the 
protection  of  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam,  and  at  the  same  time  to  help 
ensure  civil  order  and  equitable  procedures 
while  a  coalition  was  being  formed. 

South  Vietnam  h.-\s  always  been  politically 
fractionated.  In  this  sense,  there  Is  no  unlver- 
6.11  political  interest,  except  In  the  achieve- 
ment of  peace.  A  coalition  Is  the  appropriate 
political  form  on  which  to  base  a  settlement. 
To  be  viable,  and  to  be  acceptable  to  both 
major   parties.   It   would   have   to   be  wl,dely 
representative.    This    means    that   It    would 
have  to  Include  the  NLP  or  some  successor 
organ lZi\tlon.  It  would  also  have  to  Include 
representatives  of  the  groups  now  In  control 
of  the  Saigon  government,  and  of  the  great 
variety  of  other  (now  largely  powerless)   po- 
litical associations  and  opinion  blocs  whose 
absence   from   that   government  contributes 
to   Its   political   weakness.   Such   a  coalition 
should  be  acceptable  to  Hanoi  as  a  basis  for 
de-escalation  toward  an  armistice.  It  would 
realize    Hanoi's    only    stated    objective    of    a 
phased  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  Viet- 
nam, and  would  leave  open  the  possibility 
of    ultimate    reunification    of    the    country 
through   peaceful   political   adjustment.  For 
the  United  States,  It  should  also  be  accepta- 
ble, as  offering  the  means  for  military  dis- 
engagement   from    a    war    where    American 
alms    have    never    been   clear    or    consistent 
but  where  we  have  stressed  our  purpose  as 
the  defense  of  the  south  against  Invasion  and 
Internal  subversion.  A  settlement  based  on 
a  coalition,  vmder  International  supervision, 
would  end  both  the  Invasion  (as  we  have  de- 
fined It)  and  the  effort  at  subverelon  against 
which  we  have  ranged  our  forces.  We  cannot 
hope,   by    any   means    including   permanent 
military    involvement,    to   bring    Into   being 
In  the  south  a  government  along  the  lines 
of   American  democracy.  The   world  Is   and 
will  remain  poUUcally  various,  as  a  reflection 
of   widely   varying   conditions.   In   Vietnam, 
as  In  much  of  Southeast  Asia,  the  pollUcal 
climate  Is  not  conducive   to  Western-style 
parliamentary  democracy.  And.  as  the  nelgh- 
l)orlng   great  power.  China  tinder  any  con- 
ceivable government  will  also  assert  Its  In- 
terest in  Vietnam's  International  posture.  As 
long  as  any  part  of  Vietnam  serves  as  a  base 
for  the  forces  of  a  great  power  from  outside 
the  region,  or  is  governed  by  a  belligerently 
antl-communlst  regime,  dangerous  and  un- 
stable tensions  will  remain. 

Some  form  of  international  supervision 
and  security  would  have  to  be  provided  while 
a  truce  and  a  political  settlement  were  being 
implemented.  The  scale  of  the  problem 
makes  this  dlRlcult,  and  It  may  thus  be  nec- 
essary to  use  U5.. 'Allied  and  North  Viet- 
namese, NLF  or  bloc  troops,  under  U.N.  or 
I.C.C.  auspices— for  which  there  Is  a  work- 
able precedent  In  the  use  of  Japanese  troops 
to  maintain  order  in  many  areas  Immediately 
after  World  War  II.  An  Interim  government, 
agreed  to  by  and  with  representetlves  from 
both  major  parties,  might  be  used  to  ad- 
minister elections  In  the  south.  But  elections 
need  not  necessarily  be  part  of  the  process 
of  forming  a  coalition.  They  may  In  balance 
be  unsuited  to  the  politically  fracUonated 
and  democratically  untried  potential  elec- 
torate, and  might  fail  to  produce  a  viable 
or  effective  government.  As  an  alternative, 
existing  and  Identifiable  pollUcal  groups 
might  be   asked  to  form  a  coaUtlon.  whose 


composition  and  suucture  would  be  specified 
In   the   foregoing   negot4atk)n«.    If   elections 
were   held,    they   would   have   to   be   admin- 
istered   either    by    an    Internationally    sup- 
pOTted  Interim  government,  or  by  the  Inter- 
national   body   whlcJi    supervised   the   Uuce 
and   which  included  representetlves  of   the 
US.   and  Hanoi;    the  s;ime  body  could  also 
administer  any  alternative  process  of  creat- 
ing a  coalition  government.  In  any  case,  the 
InternaUonal     supervisory     force,     however 
constlttited.  would  remain  In  South  Vietnam 
for  an  agreed  time,  during  which  the  coali- 
tion  could   form   a   functioning   government 
and  ensure  civil  order.  This  should   be  fol- 
lowed   by    a   massive   program   of    economic 
and  technical  assistance,  through  the  United 
Nations  or  other  multilateral  body,  to  assist 
the  new  government  In  repairing  the  dam- 
ages of  tliree  decades  of  war. 

There  Is  an  obvious  ri.sk.  perhaps  a  cer- 
tainty,  that   leftist  groups  would  sooner  or 
later  dominate  the  coaUtlon.  But  this  is  not 
and  has  never  been  an  American  responslbll- 
Itv    We   have   indicated  repeatedly   that   we 
are  willing  to  have  the  Vietnamese  choose, 
by  their  own  processes,  whatever  form  of  gov- 
ernment they  want.  So  long  as  this  Is   not 
done  by  overt  military  force,  which  the  pres- 
ence  of  the  international  supervisory  body 
would  prevent,  our  responsibility  in  Vietnam 
ends  wnth  our  part  in  setting  up  the  machin- 
ery whereby  a  representative  coalition  can  be 
brought  into  being.  Our  military  efforts  to 
defeat   leftist   drives   for   power   In   Vietnam 
have  failed.  They  were  Inappropriate  to  be- 
gin with,  and  they  have  accomplished  only 
the  near-destruction  of  South  Vietnam  and 
Its  people.  We  have  lived  In  peace  with  so- 
cialist, leftist,  and  communist  governments 
In  every  part  of  the  world  for  many  years, 
and  we  no  longer  see.  If  we  ever  saw.  com- 
munism  m   other  countries   as  a  threat   to 
our  national  interest,  or  as  something  which 
we   must  oppose   by   our   Intervention.   As   I 
have  stressed  above,  our  goals  are  wider  than 
the  precise  coloration  of  the  political  out- 
come in  Vietnam.  .....        ^ 

The  long-run  outcome  either  of  continued 
war  in  Vietnam  or  of  any  political  settle- 
ment is  at  best  uncertain.  But  continued  war 
carries  by  f:ir  the  preater  risks.  Including 
those  for  the  United  States.  For  the  Viet- 
namese, the  International  supervision  and 
restraints  envisaged  above  would  prevent 
any  mass  retaliation  or  terrorism  follo\^•l^g  a 
settlement.  Whatever  the  political  character 
of  the  government  which  emerged.  It  would 
represent  a  great  step  forward  from  the  pres- 
ent deteriorating  circumstances  In  which 
are  entrapped,  and  in  which  the  people 
Vietnam  continue  to  suffer.  The  Unliea 
States.  Hanoi,  the  NLP,  and  the  VletnameEe 
people  cannot  emerge  from  this  morass  with 
their  original  objectives  intact,  or  without 
deep  wounds  and  heavy  costs.  For  us  espe- 
cially the  costs  of  a  settlement  v,ill  be  high, 
but  those  of  any  alternative  would  be  far 
higher  A  .settlement  along  the  lines  sut;- 
eested  will  however  enable  us  to  rebuild  the 
shattered  International  Image  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  restore  Its  powerful  and  proper 
role  in  world  affairs. 
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Vietnam:  The  Ccrrent  MarrART  SrrcATiON 
(By  Walter  Goldstein) 
No  sane  person  indulges  casually  In  proph- 
ecies of  doom  or  violence  In  a  society  a. 
v^Tacked  by  turbulence  as  our  own.  Beasoi. 
dictates,  however,  that  aft«r  so  many  year- 
of  bloody  and  fruitless  war  In  Vietnam  tha. 
a  reappraisal  should  be  made  of  the  U.& 
military  position  In  the  war.  In  attemptliig  a 
candid  appraisal.  It  would  be  f.alse  patriot- 
ism indeed  If  we  were  to  deny  some  of  the 
gloomy  prospects  in  sight  or  to  Insist  r.^ 
doggedly  as  General  Westmoreland  that  the 
war  of  ottrtUon  U  being  won  and  therefore 
caji  still  be  decisively  concluded.  Few  of  the 
assurances  and  Intelllgenc*  estimates  given 
so  confidently  by  the  military  over  the  past 


four  years  have  been  Justified  by  events; 
now  they  look  more  dubious  than  ever  be- 
fore If  the  Vietnam  war  should  be  ranked 
one  day  with  World  War  I  as  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  poor  Intelligence  and  strategic  mis- 
calculation, none  of  us  will  be  able  to  claim 
surprise. 

Though  the  heroic  persistence  of  the  mili- 
Uiry  analvsts  is  widely  commended,  there  Is 
Htt'le  evidence  to  support  the  three  basic 
predictions  upon  which  they  now  rely: 

A.  That  the  Viet  Cong  has  been  so  gravely 
depleted  In  strength  and  moride  that  in  the 
foreseeable  futiu-e  It  Is  sure  to  be  exhausted; 
B  That  the  army  of  South  Vietnam  (the 
ARVN)  has  been  built  Into  so  competent  a 
fighting  force  that  it  will  be  able  to  de- 
Amerlcanlze  the  war  and  to  secure  an  ever- 
greater  area  of  South  Vietnam: 

C  That  time  is  on  our  side,  and  that  If 
doubt  Is  suppressed  tlie  military  position 
can  be  Improved  In  a  manner  that  will 
strengthen  our  bargaining  position  In  the 
negotiations  In  Paris. 

Developments  since  the  Tot  onslaught  on 
nearly  every  provincial  capital,  and  the  cur- 
rent bombardment  of  Saigon  with  Soviet 
artillery  weapons.  obUge  us  to  question  the 
reality  of  each  of  these  predictions.  Though 
U.S.  forces  still  enjoy  a  sufficient  superiority 
In  firepower  to  deny  the  adversary  any  re- 
mote possibility  of  victory,  there  remains 
no  feasible  chance  of  wearing  out  and  finally 
Uquidatlng  the  enemy's  strength.  The  cities 
and  the  countrvside  are  not  secure  from 
attack;  the  artillery  and  o|)erattoi\s  of  the 
V.C.  are  constantly  increasing;  and  In  Its 
efforts  to  "liberate"  urban  strongholds  (such 
fxs  the  Saigon  suburb  of  Cholon.  in  which  a 
V.C.  battalion  held  out  for  9  days),  the 
U  S.  military  command  has  aided  and 
abetted  the  Viet  Cong's  primary  purpose  of 
maximizing  terror  and  destruction. 

At  this  point  of  questioning  the  Adminis- 
tration's unshaken  optimiEm  it  is  logical  to 
examine  the  strength  of  the  combatants.  U.S. 
forces  presently  number  530.000  and  are  due 
to  rise  to  548.000  by  December.  In  addition 
to  60.000  SEATO  member  troops,  the  ARVN 
forces    total    750.000;    these    include    340.000 
regiUar   troops   as   well    as   400.000   regional, 
popular,  pacification,  and  police  forces.  But 
the  usefulness  of  the  ARVN  forces  has  long 
been  suspect  and  their  leadership  has  been 
poor  ever  since  their  officer  corps  fought  with 
the  French  against  their  own  Vletmlnh  na- 
tionalists. For  example,   the  ARVN  was  re- 
sponsible  for    the   maintenance   of    security 
in  the  cities  and  In  the  Delta  but  its  ability 
to  deny   combat   Initiative   and   freedom  of 
movement   to   the   V.C.    was    utterly   feeble. 
Though  a  few  elite  units  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  battle,  desertion  rates  in  the 
'VRVN  as  a  whole  have  soared  to  an  all-time 
high  and  now  exceed  10.000  a  month.  In  con- 
trast to  the  uiu-eliable  quality  of  the  ARVN, 
the  adversary  relies  upon   160,000  hard-core 
units — two-thirds  of  which  are  north  Viet- 
namese and  one-third  come  from  the  most 
experienced  cadres  of  the  Viet  Cong.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  main-force  units,  there  are 
400.000  largely  South  Vietnamese  contingents 
responsible   for   administrative,   logistic   and 
political  duties;   thus  the  adversary  total  is 
in  excess  of  600.000  men.  The  value  of  these 
irregular  cadres  should   not   be  minimized; 
during  the  assault  upon  the  cities  they  co- 
operated strongly  In  supplying  ammunition 
and  troops  and  they  prevented  Information 
from  reaching  Saigon  about  the  widespread 
preparations   undertaken   in  strategic   ham- 
lets,  village  outposts  and   even  In  the   city 
suburbs.  Though  the  V.C.  has  lately  met  diffi- 
culty In  recruiting  In  the  South  and  must 
rely  to  an  ever  greater  extent  upon  Northern 
replacements,  the  combat  effectiveness  of  the 
.-.dversary  is  still  considerable. 

In  light  of  the  increasing  disruption  and 
Insecurity  of  life  In  South  Vietnam,  one  must 
ask  at  this  late  stage  of  the  war  what  can 
possibly  be  done  to  shore  up  our  desperately 
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fragile  friends  In  Saigon  and  to  Improve  the 
deteriorating  military  position?  Though  we 
can  hope  to  maintain  the  stalemate  on  the 
battlefield  for  another  year  or  more  while 
peace  talks  continue,  a  hard  look  at  the  sit- 
uation suggests  that  new  strategies  must  be 
stiught  once  the  doctrines  of  enforced  op- 
timism and  undefinable  "victory"  are  set.       _ 

The    lirst   strategic    suggestion    Invariably 
advanced  is  to  increase  the  bombing  of  Viet- 
nam north  of  the  20th  parallel.  This,  how- 
ever, is  likely  to  prove  to  be  false  In  practice. 
Two  years'  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  failed 
to  attain  anv  of  the  objectives  which  were 
originally   stated   hi    1065.   For.   as   Secretary 
McNamara   divulged    In   a   recent  Uitcrvlew. 
"the  evidence  is  that  b-imbing  cannot  pre- 
vent the  movement  of  military  personnel  and 
nupplles"  In  an  agrarian  economy,  "nor  have 
the   raids  significantly  reduced   the   llow  of 
materials  into  South  Vietnam."  (Moreover,  a 
RAND  Corporation  study  In  December  1966 
confirmed  the  Secretary's  belief  that  airpower 
could  not  critically  disrupt  an  underdevel- 
oped transport  and  a  primitive  economic  sys- 
tem )  It  is  worth  noting,  too.  that  while  U.S. 
bombing  h.as  been  concentrated   Just  north 
of    the    DMZ,    the  North    Vietnamese    have 
been  able   to   build   the  Ho   Chi  Minh  trail 
through  this  area  into  an  all-weather  hlgh- 
w.ay    capable    of    carrying    50-    to    100-truck 
convoys  a  day.  Faced  by  our  enormous  and 
costly    losses   of   aircraft   while   flying   3.000 
bombing  sorties  each  monin.  there  Is  no  re- 
liable data  to  suggest  that  a  resumption  of 
the   bombing    would   cheaply    or    materially 
improve   the   U.S.   military   position   in    the 
South.    Neither    tlie    bombing    of    Hanoi    or 
Haiphong  nor  the  bustmg  of   the  Northern 
dikes   could   be   relied   uixin   to  cripple   the 
war-fighting  capability  and  determination  ol 
the  DRV;   but  the  reaction  of  world  opinion 
to  such  action  would  surely  be  hurtful  to 
our  diplomatic  standing. 

Secondly,  it  has  been  suggested  tliat  U.b. 
forces    should    considerably    intensify    their 
search-and-destrov  operations — but  this,  too, 
has  been  sharply  questioned  on  tlie  grounds 
both  of  costs  and  effectiveness.  U.S.  forces 
involved  In  such  warfare  sustained  5o'.    ol 
all  casualties  in  the  last  few  years,  but  Uiey 
gained  remarkably  little  real  esute  and  at 
remarkably  high  cost.  The  pitched  battles  at 
Con  Thlen.  Dak  To.  Song  Bhe.  Loc  Ninh  and 
Khe  Sanh  failed  to  seal  off  South  Vietnam 
from  the  North;  though  the  Marines  and  the 
First  Airlxirne  imposed  high  casualties  upon. 
the  adversary,  they  impeded  neither  the  flow 
of  replacements  nor  ol   new  weaponry  into 
the  south.  Since  the  North  Vietnamese  could 
still  afford  to  pour  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
reserves  into  such  battles   (no  matter  how 
tmskUled  or  inexperienced  they  might  be), 
it  is  Improbable  that  the  U.S.  could  gam  ap- 
preciably by  doubling  Its  own  number  of 
infantry  on  Uie  ground.  Recent  search-and- 
destroy   campaigns    (like   those   in   Junction 
City   or  Operation   Final   Victory)    failed   to 
prevent   the   DRV   and   NLF   from   caj-efully 
staging  their  waves  of  assault  upon  Saigon 
or  from  consolidating  their  military  and  po- 
litical infrastructure.  They  also  failed  to  in- 
crease V  C    defection  rates  or  to  restore  the 
sense    of    security    which    the    South    Viet- 
namese had  once  invested  in  the  U.S.  ana 
ARVN  war  effort.  Of  course,  it  Is  erroneous 
to  presume  that  the  U.S.  will  meet  with  no 
success  whatever  in  continuing  the  ground 
war-    nor   that  an   Intensification  of  it  will 
not  "hurt  the  adversary  gravely.  But  It  wiU  be 
in  error  to  assume  that  the  U.S.  can  ulU- 
mately  prevail  in  a  war  of  attrition.  At  some 
point  we  must  regain  our  cool  and  caU  a 
halt  We  cannot  commit  another  200.000  men 
simply  to  escalate  the  level  of  combat.  The 
price  of  killing  each  1,000  enemy  soldiers  h^ 
risen  steeply  since  1964  from  8.6  to  106.5  VB. 
fatalities,  and  the  cost  has  risen  from  $24,000 
to  $234,000  for  the  killing  of  each  V.C.  Were 
this  increase  to  continue  as  the  enemy  force 
expands  In  numbers,  the  war  in  Vietnam  will 


surpass  that  In  Korea  In  blood  and  cost  by 

1969.^  ^  ^  ^ 

The  third  strategy  to  be  recommended  has 
been  to  Increase  the  pacification  and  clear- 
and-hold   operations   waged   throughout   the 
country— but  this  too  can  hold  little  promise 
after  ail  these  years  of  failure.  There  are  12,- 
722  villages  or  agrovilles  or  new-Ufe  hamleU 
in  the  South  but  few  of  them  have  ever  been 
firmlv  and  pormanentlv  pacified  by  Saigon  t 
rural'  development    teams.    Three    thousand 
U  S    assisUnts    ( two-thirds   of   them   drawn 
from  the  mllitarv  I  have  tried  to  back  up  this 
faltering  and  hopeless  operaUon  but  It  now 
seems  that  the  pacification    effort  virtually 
crumbled  after  the  Tet  offensive  began.  Un- 
happily,   the   former   White    House    aide    in 
charge"  of  p.aclfication  has  never  been  candid 
about  the   Impossible   difficulties   which    he 
faces   If  he  were  the  czar  of  welfare  In  Har- 
lem   instead  of  the  director   of   all   weUare 
programs  for  7.000.000  destitute  or  homeless 
South  Vietnamese,  the  futility  of  his  work 
would  long  ago  have  provoked  outrage.  Un- 
fortunately, out  of  a  misplaced  concern  lor 
the  self-esteem  of  the  Saigon  authorities,  the 
US    Mllitarv  Command  has  helped  conceal 
the  corruption,  the  Inhumane  neglect,  and 
the   Incredible   mismanagement   of    Saigon's 
pacification    responsibilities.   Since    most    of 
the   villagers  with  whom  it  must  deal  have 
refused  to  place  their  personal  safety  within 
the  program,  all   too  many  have  chosen  to 
cooperate  with  the  V.C.  or  to  withhold  sup- 
port from  the  transient  pacification  teams. 
At  the  present  rate  of  progress,  it  would  take 
at  least  25  vears  before  the  p.-iclficatlon  ef- 
fort succeeded  In  fulfilling  the  single  most 
critical  task  of  the   war:    restoring  the   al- 
legiance of  the  population  to  the  regime  in 
Saigon. 

Nor  should  we  be  misled  by  the  claims  of 
success  which  have  been  publicized  in   the 
last  year  bv  Robert  Komer  and  W.  W.  Rostow. 
Their    claim    that    67 '"c    of    the    population 
lived   In   "secure"   areas   necessarily   Implied 
that  the  one-half  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
living  m  the  cities  or  refugee  camps  were 
safely  under  Saigon  control.  The  Tet  offen- 
sive proved  this  claim  to  be  false.  Moreover, 
the   harsh   treatment  of   the    rural    popula- 
tion sheltering  in  the  cities  and  camps  from 
U.S.  bombing  could  not  possibly  win  affec- 
tion  for  so   Incompetent   and   tyrannical    a 
regime.  There  are  now  more  than  4  million 
refugees  and  displaced  persons  out  of  a  pop- 
ulation of  17  million.  They  have  received  so 
little     assistance     from     A.I.D.     and     other 
sources — due  once  again  to  corruption  and 
incompetence— that    many    of    them    might 
eventuallv  turn  to  the  NLF  to  express  their 
resentment   of   the   destructive   "liberation ' 
efforts  waged   bv  the  U.S.  military   and    by 
our   uncaring   friends   In   Saigon.    After    all. 
the  Saigon  Junta  Is  too  committed  and  the 
other  pollUcal  factions  are  too  fragmented 
to  serve  as  a  vehicle  of  national  protest.  Once 
the  stirrings  of  protest  at  the  devastation  of 
the  nation  are  heard,  only  the  NLF  might  be 
able  to  provide  the  channels  which  the  na- 
tion requires. 

Another  strategy  to  Improve  the  political 
aspects  of  the  war  has  focused  upon  the 
strengthening  of  the  government  in  Silgon. 
A  reshuffling  of  the  political  leadership  has 
at  last  taken  place  but  little  acclaim  has  been 
heard  for  Its  results  within  South  Vietnam. 
A  new  prime  minister.  Tran  Van  Huong,  has 
been  instated  but  many  recall  that  he  was 
only  the  fourth  runner-up  In  the  recent 
elecUon.  (It  should  also  be  recalled  that  more 
popular  figures,  such  as  Big  Mlnh  or  Thlch 
Trl  Quang  or  Mr.  Dzu.  were  unable  to  cam- 
paign or  have  since  been  clapped  In  "protec- 
tive custody"  for  urging  an  end  to  the  war. ) 
Meanwhile,  tlxe  Saigon  regime  has  been  pow- 


•.  Most  of  this  data  was  found  in  the  care- 
fully compiled  and  checked  research  con- 
ducted by  Congreseman  Don  Rlegle  (R-Mlch- 
Igan). 
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erless  to  halt  an  unprecedented  runaway  In- 
flation or  to  Impoee  any  form  of  price  control 
or  food  rationing,  and  It  hits  forfeited  the 
last  visible  enthusiasm  of  Its  own  electors. 
Faced  with  a  widespread  rtiln  of  Its  com- 
munications and  food  dlst»lbutlon  system, 
and  the  awesome  havoc  of  the  battle  for  the 
cities.  It  seems  evident  thajt  the  Thleu-Ky 
regime  Is  a  spent  force.  Though  it  recently 
managed  to  purge  many  ^f  the  province 
chiefs  and  military  leaderb.  Its  days  are 
clearly  numbered.  If  the  rtglme  were  our 
enemy  rather  than  our  Indispensable  ally, 
we  would  dismiss  Its  hopes  of  survival  with 
contempt.  That  It  still  claltns  to  represent 
the  authentic  voice  of  Vietnamese  national- 
ism Is  surely  one  of  the  cruellest  hoaxes  of 
a  terribly  cruel  war. 

It  must  be  faced  squared,  then,  that  the 
United  States  today  faces  In  Vietnam  the 
prospect  of  an  Impossible  ind  exorbitantly 
costly  military  Impasse.  Of  pourse,  patrloUc 
pride  might  force  us  to  denj*  this  reality  and 
It  Is  still  possible  that  the  next  Administra- 
tion will  Insist  upon  proloigrlng  the  war — 
after  the  Presidential  electlbn  debates  have 
finally  concluded.  It  might  kven  be  tempted 
to  engage  (h  high  risk  and  low  profit  Initla- 
Uves— suCItT  as  mining  Haiphiong  harbor,  flat- 
tening Hanoi,  demolishing  the  Irrigation 
dikes  In  densely  populated  areas,  or  even 
landing  an  Invasion  force  Inl  North  Vietnam. 
But  In  taking  these  Initiatives  of  despera- 
tion, we  should  be  sure,  we  pould  not  aim  at 
winning  the  war — but  only  it  concealing  the 
long  string  of  political  miscalculations  that 
have  been  made  since  1956.  The  U.S.  has  In- 
vested high  hopes  In  the  skills  of  our  Special 
Forces  and  in  the  policy  significance  of  coun- 
terinsurgency;  It  has  also  spent  more  than  80 
billion  dollars  in  Vietnam  jn  the  past  four 
years  (for  a  variety  of  chanklng  reasons)  to 
eradicate  a  low-level  insurcency  campaign. 
It  may  be  difficult  to  accept,  therefore,  that 
our  nation  has  experlenccKlj  not  so  much  a 
failure  of  military  strength  4ut  a  devastating 
failure  of  political  intelligence. 

By  now  it  Is  apparent  that  the  military 
situation  is  fraught  with  absurdity.  Instead 
of  cooperating  with  our  warlto  safeguard  the 
Saigon  regime,  too  many  of  its  Inhabitants 
are  actively  involved  with  tie  V.C.'s  political 
or  military  operations.  Our  Attempts  to  "win 
hearts  and  minds"  (ironically  called  WHAM) 
have  failed  to  rally  Vietnamese  national 
hopes  or  to  manifest  our  own  humane  and 
philanthropic  concern  for  iftie  nation's  des- 
titution. The  inability  of  tiie  Saigon  regime 
to  galvanize  popular  support  and  to  turn  the 
ARVN  into  an  effective  security  force  has  at 
long  last  Imposed  a  brutal  Icholce  upon  the 
U.S.:  Either  we  must  consjderably  Increase 
the  number  of  our  troops  c)n  the  ground  to 
wage  a  bloody  war  of  attrition  (somewhat 
like  the  massacre  trench-carfare  of  World 
War  I):  or  we  must  look  for  a  political  set- 
tlement to  what  is  obviously  a  hopeless  po- 
litical conflict.  I 

The  hard  data  at  our  ccinmand  suggests 
that  the  tempo  of  war  and  of  political  up- 
heaval In  Vietnam  is  likely  to  Increase  and 
not  decrease  In  the  next  year.  Though  we 
can  still  preserve  a  certain  type  of  stale- 
mate— so  that  we  can  go  on  "fighting  while 
talking" — the  long-range  i«-ospects  are  not 
favorable.  Of  course,  the  military  action  and 
the  scorched-earth  retaliation  continues  to 
look  impressive  on  our  TV  screens,  but  we 
must  strictly  question  whether  we  are  pro- 
gressing with  the  real  task  of  the  war:  elim- 
inating the  Viet  Cong  cadrds  in  the  city  and 
In  the  countryside  and  suppressing  their  psy- 
chological appeal  to  an  exhausted  population. 
From  the  evidence  in  the  public  press  it  is 
certain  that  success  Is  nowhere  in  sight  and 
that  time  is  definitely  not  on  our  side. 
Though  gravely  hurt  himself,  the  adversary 
recognizes  the  difficulties  w*  face  and  he  will 
certainly  not  concede  at  the  conference  table 
what  we  have  failed  to  sectire  with  military 
might.  It  la  the  wisdom  of  cauUon  and  not 


of  defeatism,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  the 
sooner  we  are  able  to  end  the  war.  the  better 
will  be  our  chance  to  achieve  a  viable  and 
durable  existence  for  a  poet-war  Vietnam. 
To  secure  a  negotiated  and  honorable  settle- 
ment is  more  in  the  US.  national  Interest 
than  to  cling  to  desperate  hopes  of  "victory" 
that  were  forfeited  many  thousands  of  cas- 
ualties ago. 

Southeast  Asia:  Implications  op  a  Vietnam 

Settlement 

(By  Gayl  D.  Ness) 
Let  me  begin  with  a  general  appraisal  of 
the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia,  focusing  on 
those  characteristics  most  relevant  for  the 
Vietnamese  war  and  its  settlement.  In  this 
part  of  the  discussion.  I  shall  for  the  most 
part,  exclude  the  two  Vletnams. 

1.  Variation  in  the  strength  of  National 
Organization.  By  national  organization  I 
mean  the  capacity  to  provide  external  de- 
fense, internal  order,  a  meaningful  and  legit- 
imate place  for  all  major  groups,  and  the 
capacity  to  mobilize  human  resources  for 
national  goals.  One  of  the  most  significant 
facts  about  Southeast  Asia  is  that  the 
strength  of  national  organization  varies  con- 
siderably. While  this  is  admittedly  difficult  to 
measure  precisely,  there  Is  probably  wide- 
spread agreement  on  a  crude  rank  ordering. 
At  the  top  would  be  Singapore  and  Malaysia, 
followed  by  the  Philippines.  Thailand.  Cam- 
bodia, Burma  and  Indonesia,  with  I^os  at 
the  bottom.  (North  Vietnam  would  rank  very 
near  the  top.  South  Vietnam  very  near  the 
bottom.  In  both  cases  there  is  a  long  and 
consistent  history  of  this  characteristic;  it 
does  not  Indicate  any  particular  unique 
strength  of  the  North's  Communism  or  any 
unique  weakness  of  the  South's  govern- 
ment.) 

This  also  provides  a  ranking  of  the  ability 
to  deal  with  the  generally  rising  Internal  de- 
mands for  change  and  with  the  internal-ex- 
ternal pressures  embodied  in  the  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation.  I  should  Judge  the  countries 
down  through  Thailand  as  capable  of  dealing 
with  these  pressures;  the  countries  below  this 
on  the  list  are  far  more  precarious.  We  should 
also  recognize  that  the  strength  of  national 
organization  Is  largely  an  Internal  matter, 
and  Is  not  easily  influenced  from  the  outside. 
At  the  same  time,  our  ranking  also  indicates 
the  different  capacity  to  use  external  as- 
sistance to  develop  a  stronger  national  orga- 
nization. This  capacity  Is  high  in  Singapore 
and  Malaysia,  lower  In  the  Philippines,  Thai- 
land and  Cambodia,  and  very  low  in  the  other 
countries.  Finally,  I  should  argue  that  on 
the  whole  economic  assistance  is  far  more 
effective  in  promoting  the  growth  of  Internal 
national  organization  than  is  military  as- 
sistance. 

2.  Weak  but  growing  regional  integration. 
The  external  orientation  of  the  nations  of 
Southeast  Asia  Is  still  more  western  than 
regional.  Ancient  national  or  tribal  animosi- 
ties, conflicts  between  highland  and  lowland 
peoples  and  other  religious  and  cultural  char- 
acteristics continue  to  provide  powerful  divi- 
sive forces  in  the  region.  Further,  these 
forces  are  not  easily  Influenced  or  controlled 
by  external  powers.  If  any  degree  of  regional 
integration  is  achieved,  it  will  be  achieved 
largely  from  within  and  it  will  depend  greatly 
upon  the  strength  of  the  organization  of  the 
individual  nations. 

There  are.  however,  small  but  significant 
movee  in  the  direction  of  regional  integra- 
tion. The  best  examples  are  In  the  Mekong 
development  program  and  In  two  quite  new 
regional  organizations,  the  Southeast  Asia 
Ministers  of  Education  (SEAMES)  and  the 
Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations 
(ASEAN) .  These  are  especially  significant  be- 
cause they  provide  mechanisms  through 
which  external  assistance  can  most  effec- 
tively be  used  to  enhance  both  regional  co- 
operation and  national  organization.  The 
difference  In  effectiveness  between  military 


and  economic  assistance  is  here  underscored 
by  noting  that  the  one  regional  military  or- 
ganization. SEATO.  has  been  of  very  low 
utility  in  enhancing  either  regional  integra- 
tion and  development  or  regional  stability. 
In  contrast,  the  effectiveness  of  tlie  economic 
regional  organizations  Is  quite  Impressive. 

3.  Popular  sentiment.i  in  the  region.  Two 
major  popular  sentiments  are  found  perva- 
sively In  the  region.  One  is  anti-Chinese,  the 
other  is  anti-western  or  anti-colonial.  The 
anti-Chinese  sentiment  is  by  far  the  most 
powerful.  It  exists  on  the  level  of  mass  prej- 
udices that  are  widely  shared  and  provide 
one  of  the  most  common  characteristics  in 
the  region.  It  also  exists  among  regional 
elites  on  the  more  sophisticated  level  of  geo- 
political analysis.  To  most  elites  in  the  re- 
gion China  represents  a  massive  and  threat- 
ening land  force  to  the  north.  There  is  also 
a  strong  tendency  to  identify  Communist 
and  Chinese.  This  arises  in  p:irt  from  the  fact 
that  China  is  a  Communist  nation  and  !n 
part  from  the  Involvement  of  Southea.<;t 
Asian  Chinese  in  local  Communist  move- 
ments and  Insurgencies. 

While  this  antl-Chlnese  sentiment  may 
currently  appear  advantageous  to  the  U.S..  it 
is  also  a  very  dangerous  double-edged  sword. 
On  the  one  hand  it  acts  as  an  obstacle  to 
Communist  China's  Ideological  or  national 
leadership  in  the  region.  At  the  same  time. 
however,  to  the  extent  that  It  renders  Chinese 
in  each  nation  dispossessed  people,  it  makes 
them  a  source  of  Internal  Instability  and  it 
makes  them  easy  targets  for  externally  di- 
rected mobilization. 

We  should  also  note  that  the  greater  the 
strength  of  national  organization,  the 
greater  Is  the  c:ipaclty  to  resolve  internal 
Chinese  problems  and  to  deal  with  the  Chi- 
nese in  a  non-violent  manner.  The  contrast 
of  Chinese  political  integration  in  Malaysia, 
and  massacres  of  Chinese  in  Indonesia  is  Il- 
lustrative of  this  relationship.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  current  destruction  of  tiie 
cities  of  South  Vietnam  presents  a  particu- 
larly explosive  situation,  because  the  Chinese 
population  is  largely  urban.  One  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  destruction  may  be  to  swell  refu- 
gee camps,  previously  filled  with  Vietnamese, 
with  urban  Chinese. 

The  anti-western  sentiment  Is  more  am- 
biguous. On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  deep 
resentment  against  the  economic  imbalance, 
and  the  racial  discrimination  and  its  chronic 
Insult,  which  the  colonial  experience  embod- 
ied. On  the  other  hand  is  a  residue  of  admir- 
ation for  the  piist  colonial  masters.  While 
this  anti-Western  sentiment  is  far  less  pow- 
erful than  the  antl-Chlnese  sentiment  it 
nonetheless  provides  an  Important  undercur- 
rent on  which  social  movements  and  govern- 
ment pMDllcles  can  be  based. 

These  popular  sentiments  are  Important 
because  they  are  shared  by  elites  and  masses 
alike.  They  thus  provide  both  proclivities  and 
limitations  for  action.  Large  scale  social 
movements  and  widely  supported  national 
policies  can  be  built  on  either. 

4.  Views  of  the  Vietnamese  war  and  the 
U.S.  involvement.  Southeast  Asian  view*  of 
the  Vietnamese  war  vary  considerably  and 
contain  a  significant  amount  of  ambiva- 
lence. The  range  extends  from  the  official 
Communist  view  of  U.S.  imperialist  aggres- 
sion to  the  official  positions  of  Malaysia. 
Thailand  and  the  Philippines.  The  latter 
hold  the  view  that  the  U.S.  is  arresting  Chi- 
nese Communist  encroachment  in  the  re- 
gion. The  central  tendency  in  the  region  is 
much  closer  to  the  pro-U.S.  position  than  to 
the  antl-U.S.  position.  It  Is  Important  to 
note,  however,  that  this  support  derives  from 
deep  rooted  antl-Chlnese  sentiments  and 
from  the  specific  national  Interests  of  most 
of  the  countries  in  the  region.  The  latter  Is 
capable  of  producing  strong  hostility  to  the 
U.S.  as  well  as  support.  Thailand  is  especially 
supportive  because  we  are  at  war  with  what 
is  probably  her  most  feared  ancient  enemy — 
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North  Vietnam.  On  the  other  hand.  Cam- 
bodia is  hoBUle  because  we  are  supporting 
her  most  feared  ancient  enemies. 

The  ambivalence  over  the  U.S.  Involvement 
derives  from  the  anti-western  sentiments, 
which  produce  a  natural  tendency  to  see 
racial  and  neo-colonlal  elements  in  the  war, 
and  from  the  increasing  revulsion  at  the  de- 
struction of  the  war.  It  is  Intensified  by  the 
sensitive  issue  of  U.S.  military  bases,  which 
are  causing  Increasing  friction  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  Thailand.  This  aspect  of  South- 
east Asian  views  has  the  greatest  potential 
for  growth;  it  has  grown  rapidly  in  the  past 
year  and  It  can  be  expected  to  grow  most 
rapidly,  even  to  overbalance  the  pro-US.. 
antl-Chinese  aspect,  if  the  present  level  of  de- 
struction continues  or  Is  increased. 

Given  these  characteristics.  I  should  like 
to  make  four  Interrelated  points  on  the  im- 
plications of  a  Vietnam  settlement. 

a.  First,  a  complete  American  withdrawal 
from  the  region  would  not  be  welcomed  by 
any  government  in  the  region  except  the  gov- 
ernment in  Hanoi.  Further,  our  withdrawal 
would  leave  a  vacuum,  which  would  cer- 
tainly be  filled,  but  with  considerable  dislo- 
cation. 

b.  Our  military  effort,  currently  slightly 
more  supported  than  opposed,  raises  the 
danger,  even  the  inevitability  of  alienating 
our  supporters  without  the  realistic  prospect 
of  achieving  our  aims  of  arresting  the  emer- 
gence of  Communist  regimes. 

c.  It  is  essentially  impossible  to  sustain  a 
government  that  cannot  sustain  itself,  with- 
out American  troop  commitments  at  a  level 
of  which  we  are  probably  currently  incapable. 
As  a  specific  example,  given  its  low  level  of 
national  organization  and  Its  long  border 
with  North  Vietnam,  Laos  could  probably  not 
be  prevented  from  coming  under  the  direct 
Influence  of  Hanoi— after  a  Vietnam  settle- 
ment— without  a  virtual  occupation  of  the 
coimtry.  And  it  is  doubtful  that  even  this 
could  be  any  more  successful  than  we  have 
been  in  Vietnam. 

d.  On  the  other  hand  the  internal  strength 
and  the  location  of  other  nations  in  the 
region  offers  the  United  States  the  opportu- 
nity to  play  a  significant  role  even  If  we  are 
forced  publicly  to  acknowledge  a  military 
setback  in  Vietnam.  A  more  effective  policy 
wovUd  require  the  reduction  or  abandonment 
of  land  bases  and  troop  involvement,  and  the 
increase  of  economic  assistance  programs. 
Only  in  this  way  can  we  help  to  strengthen 
the  internal  capacity  of  Individual  nations 
in  the  region  to  promote  their  own  develop- 
ment and  to  defend  themselves.  In  general 
multilateral  assistance  programs  oiler  greater 
potential  for  success  and  less  danger  from 
repercussions  of  failure  than  do  bilateral 
programs. 

Finally,  it  must  be  recognized  that  our 
economic  assistance  programs  ui  the  region 
have  not  yet  been  crowning  successes.  This 
is  partly  because  of  the  generally  low  quality 
of  national  organization  in  the  region.  These 
are  not  the  European  nations  that  needed 
little  more  than  the  Injection  of  Marshall 
Plan  capital  to  reactivate  a  previously  com- 
plex and  developed  organization  of  produc- 
tion. Southeast  Asian  nations  require  much 
physical  building  and  much  institutional 
change  to  correct  the  great  imbalances  in 
economic  structure  and  to  enable  them  to 
stand  more  Independently  in  the  world.  But 
all  the  difficulty  does  not  He  with  Southeast 
Asian  nations  alone.  There  is  much  in  the 
posture  and  the  character  of  oiu-  economic 
assistance  and  In  its  specific  organization  in 
the  A.I.D.  that  obstructs  and  often  com- 
pletely precludes  successful  assistance.  And 
I  cannot  avoid  mentioning  here  that  much 
of  the  debility  in  our  foreign  economic  as- 
sistance in  the  region  Is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  Itself.  An  A.I.D.  organization 
that  Is  forced  into  a  yearly  crisis  over  Its 
budget,   and   whose   existence   is   constantly 


threatened  and  abused,  is  not  thereby  made 
into  an  effective  instrument  for  administer- 
ing rational  economic  assistance. 

The   SiNO-Sovnrr   Conflict   and   a   Vietnam 

Settlement 
(By    Richard    H.    Solomon,    Department    of 
Political   Science   and   Center   for   Chinese 
Studies,  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor) 

One  of  the  ironies  of  the  Vietnam  war  is 
that  the  dally  flow  of  battle  reports,  the 
soaring  economic  costs,  and  peripheral  polit- 
ical effect  of  this  conflict  have  acquired  a 
life  and  meaning  all  of  Uielr  own,  almost  in- 
dependent of  the  reasons  tiint  the  United 
States  has  steadily  increased  its  commit- 
ments in  this  sliver  of  a  country  since  1'J50. 
As  we  readjust  oiu'  view  of  tlie  Importance 
of  Vietnam  in  the  context  of  the  present 
peace  "conversations"  in  Paris,  it  is  well  to 
recall  these  earlier  policy  assumptions,  and 
to  reexamine  them  in  the  light  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  1960'6. 

The  key  event  triggering  our  initial  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam,  of  course,  w:is  the 
Soviet-supported  Korean  war.  Our  policy- 
makers evaluated  this  unprovoked  attack  in 
the  light  of  Stalin's  demonstrated  intention 
to  spread  Russian  influence  In  Europe  with 
tlie  aid  of  the  Red  Army,  the  recent  Com- 
munist victory  in  Clilna's  civil  w.ir,  and  in 
terms  of  the  Slno-Soviet  Treaty  of  Friend- 
ship and  Alliance  signed  in  early  1950.  They 
assumed,  quite  understandably,  that  in  the 
Far  East  we  faced  a  threat  in  the  form  of 
a  unified  and  aggressive  political-military 
bloc  which  would  seek  to  expand  Its  influ- 
ence by  sending  national  armies  across  in- 
ternational boundaries.  The  fact  that 
"Korea"  had  occurred  within  the  geographi- 
cal context  of  one  nation,  and  that  America's 
economic  or  security  Interests  in  Indochina 
were  not  particularly  signilicant  in  them- 
selves, was  glossed  over  at  the  time  in  terms 
of  fears  of  what  might  happen  if  we  failed 
to  respond  to  this  test  of  our  will;  and  In 
particular  otir  fear  of  what  might  happen  In 
Europe.  Our  commitments  in  Vietnam  were 
seen  as  p:u-t  of  a  larger  effort  to  contain 
military  expansion  by  tlie  Chinese  element 
of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc. 

Events  of  the  1960's  have  challenged  these 
assumptions,  prhnarily  for  two  reasons:  The 
breaking  down  of  the  Sino-Soviet  alliance 
has  diminished  the  sense  of  threat  that 
came  with  the  Image  of  a  super-continental 
and  aggressive  political  alliance.  [Whether 
or  not  the  Slno-Soviet  dispute  h.as.  in  fact, 
served  to  reduce  the  level  of  international 
conflict  is  quite  another  matter,  to  wliich 
I  will  allude  below.  1  Secondly,  we  have 
come  to  see  that  our  assumptions  alxiut  tlie 
nature  of  "aggression  ' — not  only  of  its  form 
as  a  clear  attack  across  international  bound- 
ailes,  but  also  our  ability  to  "contain" 
political  violence  through  a  direct  military 
presence — have  been  proven  wrong.  Or  per- 
haps more  accurately,  these  assumptions 
have  altered  with  the  p.assage  of  time  and 
events,  and  with  strategic  adjustments  by 
our  adversaries. 

Two  of  the  most  Important  lessons  of  the 
Vietnam  war  are  related  to  these  altered 
assumptions:  America's  international  com- 
mitments acquire  a  life  and  meaning  of 
their  own  that  go  well  beyond  the  Immediate 
historical  and  political  context  in  which 
they  are  undertaken;  and  while  the  reality 
of  power  relationships  may  change,  political 
commitments  are  much  less  malleable.  Sec- 
ondly, we  are  belatedly  coming  to  see  that  an 
American  presence  in  certain  underdevel- 
oped countries  may  decrease  rather  than  in- 
crease their  domestic  political  stability,  and 
may  actually  enhance  the  capacity  of  our 
adversaries  to  pursue  their  ends  of  support- 
ing subversive  political  movements. 

What  are  the  implications  of  these  lessons 
of  Vietnam,  and  of  the  altered  set  of  as- 
sumptions about  the  pollUcal  and  military 


challenges  we  face?  In  particular,  what  Is 
tlie  meaning  of  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute,  and 
of  the  demonstrated  efficacy  of  a  "people's 
war"  strategy  for  countering  U.S.  military 
power  and  political  Influence,  as  we  seek  U> 
attain  conflicting  goals  of  International 
security  and  reduced  national  commitments 
abroad? 

In  seeking  to  provide  some  guidelines,  no; 
answers,  to  these  questions,  I  should  begin 
by  asserting  that  the  world  of  the  late  1960's 
presents  greater  political  complexities  Uiaii 
It  did  in  the  1950's  during  the  period  of  bi- 
polar confrontation.  As  a  result  of  their  in- 
creasingly bitter  feud  with  Mao  T.se-lung's 
China,  the  Russians  have  come  to  perceive 
a  common  interest  with  the  United  Slates  In 
countering  a  verbally  and  politically  asser- 
tive China.  This  common  U.S.-Soviet  inter- 
est w;is  lirst  made  ohvious  to  tlie  world  when 
the  Russians  gave  military  aid  to  India  in 
her  iKjrder  confrontation  with  the  Chinese. 
And  while  the  Kremlin  leaders  may  be 
pleased  to  see  u.s  burdened  with  the  Vietnam 
w;ix.  they  also  must  perceive  that  without  a 
U.S.  presence  in  Indoclilna  there  would  be 
few  checks — save  their  own  presence,  per- 
haps— on  the  expansion  of  Chinese  Influence 
into  the  region,  and  fewer  distractions  to  a 
more  intense  Sino-Soviet  confrontation  along 
their  long  mutual  border.  The  most  perplex- 
ing question  of  the  moment  is  whether  this 
area  of  Soviet-American  common  Interest  is 
strong  enough  to  become  a  significant  ele- 
ment in  the  current  search  for  peace  and 
regional  order  In  South-East  Asia. 

Ironically,  the  1954  and  1962  Indochina 
peace  agreements  reached  at  Geneva  were 
possible  in  part  because  of  the  influence 
which  the  Russians  exercised  over  tlieir 
(then)  Chinese  and  Vietnamese  comrades. 
In  1954.  In  particular,  the  Russians  success- 
fully urged  on  tlieir  allies  a  "moderate"  set- 
tlement so  as  not  to  drive  the  French  into 
the  Oien  pending  American-backed  European 
Defense  Community.  Today  all  indications 
are.  however,  that  the  Russians  will  be  able 
to  exercise  no  restraining  influence  over  the 
Chinese;  and  their  ability  to  apply  leverage 
on  the  North  Vietnamese  has  been  signili- 
canily  weakened  by  the  dispute  with  tlie 
Chinese,  which  enaliles  Hanoi  to  seek  greater 
support  in  Peking  when  it  feels  that  its  inter- 
ests are  not  being  met  in  Moscow.  The  Slno- 
Soviet  dispute,  paradoxically,  has  given 
greater  freedom  of  action  to  small  regional 
Communist  movements,  such  as  the  Nor'h 
Vietnamese,  who  can  bargain  for  support 
with  their  capacity  to  back  one  side  or  the 
other  in  the  conUnulng  Soviet-Chinese  con- 
test for  influence  within  tlie  world  Commu- 
nist movement. 

The  Chinese,  in  part  because  of  their  desire 
to  exclude  Soviet  Influence  from  Hanoi,  in 
part  because  of  their  attempt  to  posture 
a-  a  "revolutionary"  power  in  contrast 
to  the  "revisionist"  Russians,  and  parUy 
because  of  the  continuing  struggle  tor 
power  within  China,  are  vigorously  op- 
posed to  a  negotiated  seiUement  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  As  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party  paper  People's  Daily  asserted  after 
President  Johnsons  March  31  offer  of  a 
bombing   limitation   in   exchange   for  peace 

talks: 

"Only  by  thoroughly  defeating  the  U.S. 
aggressors  on  the  battleheld  and  driving 
each  and  every  aggressive  soldier  from  Viet- 
nam soil  can  the  Vietnamese  people  attain 
their  sacred  goal  of  national  liberation  and 
reunification  of  their  motherland." 

A  negotiated  settlement  is  resisted  by  the 
Chinese  for  several  reasons :  successful  peace 
talks  would  give  unwanted  "face"  to  the 
Soviets,  and  strengthen  their  position  in  both 
Hanoi  and  among  the  other  Communist 
parties  and  countries;  they  would  detract 
from  the  efficacy  of  a  "people's  war"  at  a 
time  when  the  Chinese  have  not  only  made 
their  revolutionary  experience  and  determi- 
naUon  one  basis  of  their  claim  to  be  the  new 
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center  of  world  revolution,  out  also  when 
the  MaolBta  have  supported  a  "people's  war" 
national  defense  policy  for  CJhlna  over  the 
objections  of  certain  of  their  flomestlc  rivals 
for  power:  and  nnally.  a  negotiated  peace 
would  degrade  Peking's  Image  of  "US  Im- 
perialism" OS  an  implacably  hostile  and  ex- 
pansionist world  power. 

Thus  far  the  Chinese  have  ckosen  to  Isolate 
themselves  from  the  current  peace  talks — 
even  to  the  extent  of  withdrawing  their 
newsmen  from  France  and  resorting  to  minor 
harassment  of  the  French  ijavernment  for 
their  sponsoring  of  the  WaSilngton-Hanol 
peace  "conversations."  The  full  extent  of 
their  ability  to  obstruct  an  immediate  set- 
tlement— as  opposed  to  thelrl  long-term  ca- 
pability for  promoting  Instability  In  Indo- 
china— however,  seems  quite  limited.  Their 
army  Is  fully  occupied  with  tapks  of  domestic 
peace-keeping  and  political  control  In  the 
aftermath  of  the  "Cultural  Ravolutlon."  And 
the  Soviet  Union,  largely  by  flrtue  of  North 
Vietnam's  own  interest  In  ^plorlng  nego- 
tiations, has  greater  options  lor  Innuence  In 
Hanoi  through  her  dlplomnfflc  good  offices, 
and  economic  and  military  aid.  How  long 
this  situation  will  maintain,  however,  seems 
largely  a  matter  of  choice  fori  Hanoi. 

What  are  the  Implication*  of  this  com- 
plex 'triangular"  power  rintlonshlp  be- 
tween Peking,  Hanoi,  and  Moscow  for  a 
peace  settlement?  'Uncertatity"  and  "In- 
stability" are  the  words  that  most  readily 
come  to  mind  A  basic  question  remains 
Hanoi's  intentions  regarding  Its  Immediate 
neighbors.  Laos  and  CamboOla.  Would  the 
North  Vietnamese  accept  a  settlement  of 
the  war  which  publicly  committed  them  to 
respect  Cambodia's  sovereignty,  and  to  with- 
draw their  troops  from  Labs?  Would  the 
Chinese,  fearing  Increased  Russian  Influence 
In  Hanoi,  or  Hanoi's  own  pretmlnence  In  In- 
dochina, feel  compelled  to  ekpand  their  In- 
fluence In  Laos,  Thailand,  or  Burma  at  the 
expense  not  only  of  Hanoi  ajid  Moscow,  but 
also  of  Washington?  The  Chinese  at  this 
moment  are  hcst  to,  and  supporters  of.  Thai 
and  Burmese  "national  Uderatlon"  move- 
ments. Will  the  Russians,  through  their  aid 
to  Hanoi,  and  ay  virtue  of  Hanoi's  desire  to 
use  them  as  a  .?ounterwelght  to  Chinese  In- 
fluence, be  able  to  moderate  North  Viet- 
namese designs  on  Laos,  'Cambodia,  and 
Thailand?  And  will  the  Kretnlln  leaders  as- 
sume, or  accept,  the  role  of  aj  guardian  power 
for  the  non-Communist  njktlons  of  Indo- 
china so  as  to  counter  the  expansion  of 
Chinese  Inflxience?  ! 

These  uncertainties,  growh  from  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  dispute,  are  further  Enhanced  by  the 
Instability  internal  to  Chin4.  At  the  moment 
the  more  radical  Mao  Tsef-tung  leadership 
faction  seems  in  conunt^nd  of  Peking's 
verbally  strident.  If  largely;  inactive,  foreign 
policy.  But  one  possible  detelopment  In  the 
aftermath  of  the  "Cultural  Revolution" 
would  be  a  leadership  chang|B  in  China  which 
would  bring  more  moderate  elements  to 
power;  new  leaders  anxious  to  restore  domes- 
tic stability,  promote  econoAilc  development, 
and  repair  their  strained  relations  with  the 
Soviets.  1 

Such  uncertainties  suggttt,  at  the  least, 
that  a  formal,  public  resolul(lon  of  the  politi- 
cal tensions  of  Indochina— >-on  the  order  of 
the  earlier  Geneva  settlem*its — committing 
all  concerned  parties  to  a  solution,  is  less 
likely  now  than  In  the  byteone  days  when 
the  Soviet  Union  was  the  accepted  leader  of 
the  Communist  world.  Pufther  conflict  on 
the  Indochina  Peninsula^  encompassing 
Laos.  Cambodia,  Thailand,  and  Burma  seems 
a  real  possibility,  given  not  only  Hanoi's  ap- 
parent ambitions,  but  also  «ompetltive  pres- 
sures among  the  three  Communist  states 
involved,  and  the  endurltg  rivalries  and 
animoeiUes  among  the  non-Communist 
states  of  this  region. 

The  proepect  of  furthpr  regional  in- 
stability,   however,    must    be    evaluated    in 


terms  of  a  world  In  which  the  Chinese  and 
Russians  confront  each  other  In  a  bitter 
fued.  where  unambiguous  aggression — in  the 
form  of  direct  invasion  of  one  country  by 
another— «eems  less  likely  than  indirect  sup- 
port for  subversive  political  movements,  and 
where  great  power  Influence  is  likely  to  be 
projected  through  aid  to  parties  to  regional 
disputes  (as  Uie  Russians  have  now  done  In 
the  Middle  East,  and  the  Chinese  have  at- 
tempted with  varying  degrees  of  success  in 
Pakistan,  Indonesia,  and  Africa).  Should  the 
United  States  fear  that  lt«  national  Inter- 
est* will  be  significantly  affected  by  further 
Instability  and  even  "Communist  takeovers" 
in  Indochina,  now  that  monolithic  Com- 
munism and  direct  Chinese  military  expan- 
sion are  seen  to  be  false  readings  of  the  chal- 
lenges we  face? 

This  latter  question.  I  personally  feel, 
must  be  .answered  with  a  qualified  "yes." 
"Yes"  because  the  manner  In  which  we  re- 
solve the  Vietnam  conflict  and  reassess  our 
commitments  to  Thailand.  Is  likely  to  have  a 
signlttcant  effect  on  the  behavior  of  other 
regional  powers — the  Phillfyplnes.  Indonesia. 
India,  and  Japan — to  whom  our  political  and 
economic  Interests  are  directly  tied.  Our 
efforts  to  prevent  nuclear  proliferation  are 
closely  related  to  the  degree  to  which  the 
Japanese.  Indians,  and  other  regional  powers 
feel  our  commitments  are  credible  and  our 
interests  coincide  \«.1th  their  own.  "Yes"  be- 
cause regional  confllct,<!  tend  to  draw  In 
great  powers,  and  hold  the  risk  of  nuclear 
confrontation  over  small-nation  disputes. 
And  "yes"  because  our  adversaries  will  con- 
tinue to  draw  conclusions  about  our  Inten- 
tions and  degree  of  purpose  from  our  be- 
havior In  one  region,  and  apply  It  to  their 
actions  elsewhere.  Fear  of  international  con- 
flicts and  confrontations  resulting  from  mis- 
taken readings  of  our  resolve  remains  a 
significant  concern  In  a  nuclear  age. 

Our  concern  over  this  region  must  be 
qualified,  however,  for  several  reasons:  Too 
direct  an  American  presence  In  small,  under- 
developed countries  such  as  comprise  the  In- 
dochina Peninsula  can  actually  increase 
economic  dislocation  and  political  demoral- 
ization. The  Chinese  and  their  proteges  have 
proven  themselves  adept  at  using  a  direct 
American  presence  to  turn  the  issue  of  na- 
tionalism to  their  advantage.  And  of  course 
the  Vietnam  war  has  demonstrated  that 
even  Americas  vast  technical  military  su- 
periority is  not  always  capable  of  winning 
a  decisive  "victory"  against  a  political-mili- 
tary guerrilla  war  in  an  underdeveloped 
country.  To  undertake  commitments  where 
our  effectiveness  is  in  doubt  Is  obviously 
most  unwise. 

We  must  also  affirm  in  retrospect  that  It 
was  America's  commitment,  and  what  were 
perceived  to  be  the  implication  of  Vietnam 
for  the  world  balance  of  power  and  interna- 
tional stability — rather  than  Vietnam  Itself — 
which  made  the  present  war  of  such  concern 
to  us.  Given  the  Slno-Sovlet  dispute  and 
the  Internal  turmoil  now  weakening  China, 
we  are  probably  more  likely  to  encourage 
the  evolution  of  a  "moderate"  leadership  In 
China,  or  at  least  a  leadership  less  hostile 
to  us.  through  an  attitude  of  conciliation 
and  aloofness  rather  than  a  posture  of 
"close-In  containment." 

These  various  considerations  seem  to  re- 
quire that  we  make  the  American  presence 
in  Indochina  as  indirect  and  as  internation- 
alised as  possible:  perhaps  limited  to  eco- 
nomic aid  and  technical  assistance  (Isolated 
from  politics  through  such  agencies  as  the 
World  Bank),  weapons  assistance,  and  the 
training  of  military  and  police  cadre  largely 
in  t>iis  country. 

One  Implication  of  the  experience  of  Viet- 
nam seems  to  be  that  we  define  more  ex- 
plicitly to  ourselves,  and  to  those  who  seek 
our  aid.  the  limits  of  American  Intervention 
with  military  "advisors"  or  troops  in  basi- 
cally civil  "national  liberation"  conflicts.  A 


general  precondition  to  our  direct  interven- 
tion would  seem  to  be  the  Introduction  of 
foreign  advisors  or  troops  by  a  third  power 
across  a  recognized  International  boundary. 
As  we  now  seek  to  end  the  Vietnam  war 
through  negotiations,  we  should  return  our 
attention  to  the  larger  regional  concerns 
which  motivated  our  Initial  commitments 
m  this  country.  Our  failure  to  make  these  re- 
gional issues  an  important  element  In  our 
uUks  with  Hanoi  will  only  leave  unresolved 
political  tensions  which  seem  likely,  before 
long,  to  confront  us  with  new  "Vletnams" 
In  this  area.  Such  an  objective  seems  to  re- 
quire that  we  seek  two  major  goals  in  a 
peace  settlement. 

1.  We  should  seek  a  resolution  of  those 
boundary  disputes  which  continue  to  be 
p>olnts  of  friction  between  the  various  Indo- 
china states,  and  which  provide  a  political 
context  within  which  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  Chinese  can  seek  to  expand  their  in- 
fluence. We  should  seek  to  publicly  commit 
the  Hanoi  government  to  the  acceptance  of 
these  boundary  settlements,  and  to  respect 
the  territorial  and  political  Integrity  of  the 
various  states  of  the  region.  While  such  for- 
mal agreement  would  not  of  Itself  stop  clan- 
destine aid  to  Insurgents.  It  would  at  least  re- 
move areas  of  ambiguity  which  could  pro- 
vide a  cover  for  hostile  action,  or  a  pretext 
for  Intervention.  The  future  security  of  Laos 
and  Cambodia  seems  particularly  related  to 
the  settlement  of  boundary  disputes  and 
Hanoi's  acceptance  of  their  territorial  in- 
tegrity. 

2.  We  should  encourage  the  nations  of 
this  region  to  assume  tasks  of  self-defense 
In  a  more  direct  and  cooperative  manner.  A 
reduced  and  Indirect  American  presence  in 
the  area  will  not  only  have  fewer  unsettling 
effects  on  the  political  life  of  these  counUies; 
it  will  also  provide  less  of  a  pretext  for  inter- 
vention, and  a  reduced  sense  of  threat,  to 
both  the  Chinese  and  North  Vietnamese. 

We  should  also  encourage  the  non-Com- 
munist states  of  the  region  to  seek  Inter- 
naUonal  guarantees  for  the  Integrity  of  their 
borders — hopefully  involving  such  nations 
as  France.  India.  Japan,  and  particularly 
the  Soviet  Union  as  counterweights  against 
Chinese  or  North  Vietnamese  pressures. 

In  addition  we  should  urge  the  Chinese 
to  accept,  and  participate  In.  the  interna- 
tional guaranteeing  of  stability  In  this  re- 
gion. While  a  positive  response  by  the  Chin- 
ese now  seems  unlikely,  the  offer  at  least 
would  provoke  further  debate  among  her 
quarreling  leaders,  strengthen  the  hand  of 
more  moderate  elements,  and  place  on  China 
the  onus  of  rejection  and  the  responsibility 
of  maintaining  her  own  political  Isolation. 

Such  a  settlement  of  regional  scope  seems 
the  major  alternative  to  a  situation  where 
either  the  United  States  continues  to  assume 
the  costly  burdens  of  intervention  In  a  con- 
text where  her  power  has  proven  to  be  less 
than  effective,  or  where  we  withdraw  to  leave 
a  highly  unstable  situation  where  regional 
and  Slno-Sovlet  rivalries  lead  to  further  vio- 
lence, with  the  consequent  serious  Impli- 
cations such  conflict  would  have  for  Amer- 
ica's more  significant  interests  in  Asia. 
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POLLUTION  OF  OUR  NAVIGABLE 
RIVERS 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  my  continuing  concern  over  the 
pollution  of  our  environment,  I  have 
joined  in  introducing  H.R.  18452,  a  bill  to 


amend  the  act  of  March  3.  1905,  relating 
to  the  dumping  of  certain  materials  into 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  check  activities 
contributing  to  the  poUution  of  our 
navigable  watei'S.  in  particular  the  Great 
Lakes,  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  largest 
offenders,  the  Federal  Government. 

In  1967  a  report  by  the  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Power  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions stated  that  America's  lakes,  and  in 
particular  the  Great  Lakes,  would  soon 
be  destroyed  by  the  aping  process  if  the 
acceleration  of  this  process  by  pollution 
is  allowed  to  ro  unchecked. 

Despite  this  warning,  and  despite  a 
national  commitment  to  eliminate  all 
possible  sources  of  pollution,  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  continued  to  both 
can-v  out  and  issue  permits  for  dredging 
activities  which  result  in  millions  of 
cubic  yards  of  polluted  soil  being  dumped 
each  year  in  so-called  authorized  dump- 
ing areas  in  the  Great  Lakes. 

It  is  a  paradox  that,  in  the  midst  of 
efforts  to  insure  a  habitable  environment, 
we  should  find  the  Federal  Goveinment 
allowing  and  condoning  actions  which 
contribute  to  the  environment's  further 
determination. 

This  bill  will  require  that  the  Depait- 
ment  of  the  Army  shall  be  prohibited 
from  dumping  or  approving  the  dumping 
of  polluted  materials  in  navigable  water- 
ways unless  there  is  a  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
that  such  activities  will  not  result  in 
further  pollution  of  such  water. 

Enactment  of  this  measure  is  manda- 
tory unless  we  are  willing  to  find  one  day 
that  we  have  passed  the  point  of  no  re- 
turn in  efforts  to  control  the  pollution  of 
our  Nation's  waterways. 


THE   OPENING   OF   THE   CHEROKEE 
STRIP 


HONORABLE  LES  ARENDS 


Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mi".  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recori)  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
men  have  the  distinction  of  25  years  of 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
fewer  still  have  carried  the  heavy  re- 
sponsibility of  leadership  for  such  a 
period.  It  is  with  a  special  pleasure  that 
I  join  other  Members  in  paying  tribute 
to  a  man  now  completing  his  33d  year 
in  the  Congress,  and  his  25th  as  Repub- 
lican whip  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  speak,  of  course,  of  my  fellow 
Illinoisan.  Les  Abends. 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked  with 
Les  Abends  in  his  capacity  as  Republican 
whip  know  well  the  service  he  has  ren- 
dered to  his  party,  to  this  House,  and  to 
the  Nation.  Those  of  us— and  we  are 
many— who  have  benefited  from  his 
counsel  look  forward  to  the  continuation 
of  this  relationship  in  the  years  to  come. 
Given  the  esteem  with  which  Les  Abends 
is  held  in  the  nth  District  of  Illinois 
as  well  as  in  this  House,  we  know  those 
years  will  be  many. 


Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
rparks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pi'O  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fiom  Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  which  provides  for 
the  commemoration  of  the  opening  of 
the  Cherokee  Strip  to  homesteading.  and 
for  other  purpo-ses. 

The  opening  of  the  Cherokee  Strip 
holds  an  important  place  in  the  annals 
of  American  history.  Land,  land  posses- 
sion, and  o-A-nership  was  an  American 
idea  from  the  coming  of  the  first  colo- 
nists until  1890.  The  American  ideal  was 
that  any  responsible  head  of  a  family 
.should  have  land  available  to  support 
himself  and  his  family.  In  fact,  the 
strongest  lure  for  the  majority  of  colo- 
nists of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  was 
tlie  pi'ospcct  of  free  land. 

Con.sequently,  our  expansion  was  a 
rapid  one— much  more  rapid  than  most 
thoughtful  people  foresaw.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, for  example,  felt  it  would  take 
a  hundred  years  to  settle  the  land  to  the 
Mississippi.  However,  in  less  than  half 
that  time.  States  were  being  formed  even 
across  the  Mississippi  River. 

By  the  census  of  1890.  there  was  no 
longer  a  continuous  frontier  line,  al- 
though there  were  still  pockets  of  un- 
claimed, untamed  land— largely  Indian 
lands.  The  major  method  u.sed  for  open- 
iiig  these  ai-eas  was  the  rush  or  run,  a 
method  ascribed  to  President  Grover 
Cleveland,  and  one  which  was  supposed 
to  be  a  fair  and  democratic  way  of  as- 
signing the  land.  The  Dawes  Act  of  1887 
provided  for  allotments  of  160  acres  to 
homesteading  families.  Subsequently, 
five  great  land  rushes  over  a  period  from 
1889  to  1895  diew  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  settlers. 

The  Cherokee  Strip  opening  of  Sep- 
tember 1893  was  the  largest  of  these. 
Although  no  accurate  account  could  be 
kept  of  numbei-s.  tlie  Government  issued 
115,000  certificates  at  various  rcgistra- 
tioii  booths.  As  early  as  January  of  that 
year,  homesteaders  gathered  on  the 
Kansas  border  in  anticipation  of  the  run. 
and  long  befoi-e  starting  time  there  was 
a  solid  wall  of  people  massed  along  the 
Kansas  boi'der.  The  most  popular  start- 
ing point  was  at  Arkansas  City.  Kans. 
On  the  first  2  days  of  registration,  for 
example,  31.000  people  registered  for  the 

run  there.  .    »i  „ 

These  land  rushes  were  peculiar  to  the 
Kansas-Oklahoma  border  region,  other 
openings  being  by  auction  or  lottery,  and 
if  one  can  focus  attention  on  only  one 
spot  it  is  logical  to  choose  Arkansas  City 
because  of  the  great  numbers  of  people 
stalling  at  that  point.  The  continued 
interest  of  Arkansas  City  in  the  event 
is  yet  another  reason  for  commemorat- 
in'r  the  opening  of  the  Cherokee  Strip  at 

this  site.  ,  „     .        -4. 

Mr,  Speaker,  if  the  United  States,  its 

ideals,  its  culture,  and  much  of  its  his- 
tory have  been  influenced  and  shaped  by 
the  frontier,  then  it  is  our  duty  to  pre- 
serve that  history  and  mark  the  terri- 


toi-y  involved.  For  tills  reason.  I  am  in- 
troducing this  bill  to  commemorate  a 
most  colorful  and  important  phase  of 
American  development. 


EDUCATION:    THE   KEY  TO   INDUS- 
TRIAL GROWTH  IN  THE  SOUTH 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fi-om  South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to 
the  attenton  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress and  tiie  people  of  our  coimtry  the 
following  very  excellent  and  timely  ad- 
dress of  the  Honorable  Glenn  T.  Seaborg, 
Chairman  of  the   U.S.   Atomic  Energy 
Commission  at  the  34th  annual  meeting 
of  the  Southern  Governors'  Conference 
in  Charleston,  S.C,  on  June  17: 
Education:  the  Key  to  Industrial  Growth 

IN-   THE   South 
(Remarks   by  Dr.  Glenn  T.   Seaborg.  Chair- 
man  U.S.    Atomic   Energy   Commission   at 
the  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Southern  Governors'   Conference  Charles- 
ton. South  Carolina.  June  17.  1968) 
This   is    the    second    time   during   the    last 
four   years   tliai   I   have   been   privileged   to 
speak  at  the  Southern  Governors'  Conference. 
Both  times  have  been  in  years  of  Presidential 
elections  and  I'm  beginning  to  wonder  If  this 
is  merely  coincidental.       a 

In  this  p.T.rticular  Presi(Tential  election  year 
our  country  is  filled  with  deep  sense  of  sor- 
row and  loss.  As  President  Johnson  said  on 
the  passing  of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  he 
"affirmed  this  country — tiffirmed  tlie  essential 
decency  of  its  people,  their  longing  for  peace. 
their  desire  to  Improve  conditions  of  life  for 
all."  His  loss  is  a  tragedy— not  only  for  those 
of  us  who  knew  him  personally,  as  I  did.  but 
for  the  entire  Nation,  to  which  he  was  so 
profoundly  dedicated. 

Even  in  an  election  year  the  atom  Is  non- 
political;     it    doesn't    favor    any    partlcul.ar 
party,  candidate,  or  region.  But  if  atoms  did 
vote"  they  would  siu-ely  cast  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence in  behalf  of  the  Southern  Governors' 
Conference  and  the  Southern  Interstate  Nu- 
clear   Board   for   their   efforts   in   promoting 
nuclear  developments  in  the  South.  Six  years 
ago  the  southern  states  showed  great  fore- 
sight bv  establishing  the  Southern  Interstate 
Nuclear  Compact  for  regional  development  In 
nuclear  energy,  a  pattern  that  Is  now  being 
followed  bv  other  regions  of  our  great  Na- 
tion    The    Southern    Governors'    Conference 
.-nd  the  Southern  Interstate  Nuclear  Board 
are  fortunate  in  having  the  very  able  and  ef- 
fective support  of  Governor  Hulett  Smith  of 
West  Virginia,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Nu- 
clear Energv  and  Space  Subcommittee  of  the 
Conference-;     Governor     Dewey     Bartlett     of 
Oklahoma  and  Governor  Mills  Oodvnn  of  Vlr- 
frinla   who  are  members  of  that  Subcommit- 
tee- Mr   Victor  Johnson  and  Mr   Robert  Gif- 
ford    the  Chairman  and  Executive  Director, 
respectively,  of  the  SINE:  and  the  other  offi- 
clalV  members,  and  staff  of  the  Board,  whose 
fine  work  I  am  pleased  to  acknowledge. 

Today  the  benefits  of  the  peaceful  atom— 
:i  peaceful  form  of  nuclear  proliferation— are 
becoming  more  and  more  important  not  only 
in  °^e  louth  but  also  in  the  Nation  and 
throughout  the  world.  This  beneficial  form 
of  nuclear  proliferation  Is  t,-iking  many 
forms.  ■While  I  don't  have  time  today  to  make 
a  progress  report  on  all  the  applications  of 
the  peacei-v.l  atom.  1  would  Uke  to  mention 
that  the  most  spectacular  growth  in  nuclear 
energy  during  recent  years  has  been  its  use 
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to  general*  electricity.  At  a  time  when  the 
demand  for  electricity  U  rapidly  expanding 
there  haa  been  a  surge  of  orders  for  nuclear 
power  plants.  Many  of  the  large  nuclear 
plants  being  built  and  planned  today  are 
expected  to  produce  electricity  more  cheaply 
than  conventional  plants— even  In  or  adja- 
cent to  areas  where  fossil  fuels  are  naturally 
abundant.  In  addition  to  this  Increasing  eco- 
nomic competitiveness,  nsuclear  generating 
plants  are  getting  favorable  consideration  for 
another  Important  reason:  they  do  not  cre- 
ate combustion  producte  and  therefore  do 
not  add  to  the  growing  burden  of  air  pollu- 
tion. 1 

A  couple  of  statistics  ahow  the  effect  of 
these  economic  and  envlrcttunental  consider- 
ations In  favor  of  nuclear  fower— In  both  the 
South  and  the  Nation.  In:  the  entire  United 
States  during  the  past  two  years  more  than 
one  half  of  the  announced  new  steam  gener- 
ating capacity  waa  nucletr-powered.  Today 
the  U.S.  haa  a  nuclear-powered  generating 
capacity  of  2.800.000  kilowatts,  and  the  AEC 
believes  this  figure  will  Increase  to  about 
150.000,000  kilowatts  by  1B80. 

Back  la-  1964  when  I  spoke  to  the  South- 
ern Governors  In  San  A»tonlo,  Texas,  the 
closest  thing  to  a  commercial  nuclear  iK>wer 
plant  anywhere  In  the  South  was  a  small 
demonstration  power  retctor.  which  was 
rated  at  only  17,000  kilowatts  and  located 
here  In  Governor  McNalr'a  state  over  at  Parr. 
Furthermore,  there  were  »o  commercial  nu- 
clear power  plants  being  built  and  no  firm 
plans  for  building  any.  Today,  however.  In 
the  southern  states  composing  the  South- 
ern Interstate  Nuclear  Board  there  are  al- 
together 24  central  station  nuclear  power 
plants  now  befhg  constructed,  ordered,  or 
planned.  These  plants  will  generate  20,000,- 
000  kilowatts  of  electricity  and  constitute 
an  estimated  Investment  of  $3,700,000,000. 
Together  with  the  many  additional  nuclear 
power  stations  that  will  follow  them  to  the 
developing  South,  they  will  bring  major 
economic  benefits  In  thd  form  of  Jobs  for 
construction  and  operations,  purchases  of 
materials,  £ind  tax  revei^ues  for  state  and 
local  governments. 

But  the  moet  slgnlfican*  benefit  will  be  an 
Increase  In  the  available  Supply  of  electricity 
In  the  South  during  the  coming  years.  For 
example,  the  three  nucleax  reactors  that  the 
Duke  Power  Company  haa  been  granted  con- 
struction permits  to  build  here  In  South 
Carolina  will  have  a  total  generating  capac- 
ity of  more  than  2,500,000  kilowatts.  I  under- 
stand that  this  Is  approximately  three  times 
the  generating  capacity  df  the  30  hydroelec- 
tric dama  In  the  Ehike  system.  When  we 
consider  that  in  the  United  States  the  de- 
mand for  electricity  Is  doubling  every  ten 
years,  we  can  appreciate  the  Importance 
of  adding  to  the  generating  capacity  that 
Is  so  essential  to  attract  and  support  many 
significant  forms  of  Industrial  expansion. 

But  nuclear  power  is  important  to  eco- 
nomic growth  not  only  because  of  Its  poten- 
tial for  generating  the  energy  to  support 
non-nuclear  industries.  The  nuclear  power 
revolution  and  other  proliferating  applica- 
tions of  the  r>eaceful  atom  are  bringing 
with  them  a  new  kind  •!  Industrial  devel- 
opment that  Is  the  dlreot  outgrowth  of  the 
Increasing  demand  for  nuclear  energy.  Last 
year,  for  example,  several  oorporations  in  the 
nuclear  Industry  announced  their  Intent 
to  expand  their  operations  In  the  South. 

Here  In  South  Carolina.  General  Electric 
said  It  would  build  a  faetory  neaj  our  host 
city  to  manufacture  exhaust  systems  for 
steam  generators  In  both  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional pKJwer  plants,  and  another  facility 
at  Greenville  that  will  make  heevy-duty 
gas  tiirblnea  for  electric  utilities.  Also  here 
In  Governor  McNalr's  state,  at  Columbia, 
Westlnghouse  said  It  plans  to  build  a  fabri- 
cating plant  for  fuel  elements  to  be  used  In 
commercial  nuclear-powered  generating  sta- 
tions. 


Along  the  South  Carolina-Georgia  border, 
the  AEC'a  Savannah  River  location  haa  been 
tentatively  selected  aa  the  site  for  the  Allied 
Chemical  Company's  new  plant  for  reprocess- 
ing nuclear  fuel.  In  processing  spent  fuel 
for  re-use  In  power  reactors,  this  plant  would 
serve  as  an  essential  component  In  the  rapidly 
growing  Southeastern  nuclear  utility  In- 
dustry and  also  move  the  Alken-Augusta  area 
toward  becoming  a  major  center  for  nuclear 
power  Bctlvltlee. 

In  Governor  Moore's  state  (North  Caro- 
lina), both  GB  and  Westlnghouse  plan  to 
build  major  additions  to  their  nuclear  manu- 
facturing operations.  The  GE  plant  at  Wil- 
mington for  manufacturing  reactor  fuel  ele- 
ments w\n  more  than  Ulple  the  production 
capacity  of  that  company's  existing  atomic 
power  equipment  department  at  San  Jose. 
California.  The  WesUnghouse  plant  near 
Charlotte  will  make  turblnee  for  nuclear 
power  stations. 

Two  more  Westinghouse  nuclear  manu- 
facturing plants  virlll  be  going  up  In  Gov- 
ernor Kirk's  state  (Florida),  one  at  Tampa 
and  another  at  Pensacola.  Both  will  make 
components  for  nuclear  reactors  and  electric 
power  stations. 

In  Governor  Godwin's  state  (Virginia), 
Lynchburg  Is  the  home  of  Babcock  &  Wil- 
cox's Atomic  Energy  Division.  Last  year 
B&W's  Plutonium  development  laboratory 
came  into  full  operation,  and  the  company  Is 
also  planning  to  expand  Its  fabrication  facil- 
ities for  nuclear  fuel. 

In  Governor  Smith's  state  (West  Virginia), 
American  Metal  Climax,  at  Parkersburg,  Is 
expanding  Its  facility  for  producing  mate- 
rials that  are  used  In  components  for  nuclear 
power  plants. 

In  Governor  Ellington's  state  (Tennessee), 
which  at  Oak  Ridge  has  pioneered  In  nuclear 
science  and  technology.  Combustion  ESigl- 
neering,  located  at  Chattanooga.  Is  expand- 
ing Its  plant  for  manufacturing  reactor  pres- 
sure vessels  and  other  nuclear  power  equip- 
ment. At  Memphis,  Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron 
Is  expanding  Its  pressure  vessel  fabrication 
facilities. 

In  Governor  Connally's  state  (Texas) .  Sus- 
quehanna-Western  has  expanded  Its  activ- 
ities for  exploring,  acquiring  sources  for,  and 
milling  uranium. 

And  In  Governor  Bartlett's  state  (Okla- 
homa), the  Kerr-McGee  Corporation,  which 
Is  engaged  In  a  wide  range  of  nuclear  activ- 
ities, substantially  Increased  Its  operation* 
during  1967. 

For  only  one  year  In  one  region  of  the 
country  this  Is  an  Impressive  list  of  Industrial 
expansions  In  the  nuclear  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy. The  overall  Importance  of  this  growth 
of  nuclear  manufacturing  In  the  South  Is 
suggested  by  an  estimate  that  these  new 
projects  will  result  In  more  than  $170  million 
In  capital  outiay  and  will  create  more  than 
3,700  new  Jobs. 

The  economically  significant  nuclear  de- 
velopments that  I  have  been  talking  about 
today  are  Important  by  themselves.  But  the 
point  I  would  like  to  emphasize  most  Is  that 
they  symbolize  the  dynamic  force  of  science 
and  technology,  the  benefits  that  spring  from 
progress  In  these  fields,  and  the  necessity  to 
acquire  the  educational  and  Intellectual  basis 
for  scientific  and  technological  excellence. 

As  the  technological  foundations  of  our 
economy  continue  to  evolve,  education  and 
our  Intellectual  institutions  become  the  pri- 
mary factor  in  economic  growth  and  change. 
To  be  convinced  of  this  we  have  only  to  con- 
sider the  value  of  university-dependent  In. 
dustrlal  concerns,  such  as  those  clustered 
around  Harvard  and  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  In  the  Boston  area  or  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley  and  Stanford 
In  the  San  Francisco  area.  These  and  other 
examples  show  how  strong  centers  of  educa- 
tion and  research  can  stimulate  economic 
growth  both  locally  and  regionally.  The  ef- 
fect of  outstanding  educational  Institution* 
Is  double-barreled.  They  attract  talented  and 


trained  people  from  the  outside,  and  they 
also  serve  aa  local  and  regional  sources  of 
brainpower. 

The  reason  why  universities  are  so  vital 
Is  that  In  our  scientific  and  technological 
society  the  central  role  Is  played  by  knowl- 
edge and  thoee  people  who  are  educated  to 
discover  and  use  It.  Knowledge  and  people 
with  advanced  education  ai*  the  keys  to  the 
Innovating  forces  of  science  and  technology 
upon  which  economic  growth  depends.  So  our 
universities — where  knowledge  Is  discovered, 
codified,  tested,  and  taught — are  the  primary 
wellsprlngs  of  growth  and  progress  In  today's 
world. 

These  Implications  of  the  economic  role  of 
science  and  technology  for  our  educational 
needs  can  be  Illustrated  by  a  couple  of  statis- 
tics. In  the  United  States  less  than  half  of 
both  the  work  force  and  the  gross  national 
product  are  accounted  for  by  manufacturing. 
Our  economy  Is  primarily  a  service  economy, 
and  services  generally  require  a  more  highly 
educated  labor  force  than  does  the  produc- 
tion of  tangible  goods.  Today  there  are  five 
white  collar  workers  for  every  four  blue  col- 
lar workers.  The  percentage  of  the  United 
states  labor  force  engaged  In  professional 
and  technical  employment  Is  expected  to 
double  during  the  35-year  period  between 
1940  and  1975. 

Figures  such  as  those  I  have  Just  cited  go 
a  long  way  toward  explaining  why  new  In- 
dustries gravitate  to  and  spring  up  around 
our  strongest  centers  of  learning  and  re- 
search, the  Nation's  outstanding  graduate 
schools.  It  Is  through  the  graduate  schools 
that  people  attain  true  scientific  competence, 
because  progress  In  science  now  demands 
work  at  the  far  frontiers  of  knowledge,  which 
Is  usually  done  by  people  holding  doctoral 
degrees.  Graduate  schools  combine  education 
and  basic  research,  and  It  Is  from  this  com- 
bination that  new  knowledge  and  new  In- 
dustries will  flow.  Today's  Industries  need 
people  with  doctoral  training  for  functions 
requiring  high  scientific  and  technical  qual- 
ifications and  creative  talent,  not  only  for 
research  and  development  but  also  for  man- 
agement. 

The  strength  of  Its  graduate  schools  Is 
probably  the  greatest  single  factor  In  deter- 
mining how  much  a  state  or  region  will  bene- 
fit from  tomorrow's  science  and  technology. 
For  example,  about  40  percent  of  the  engi- 
neers holding  bachelor's  degrees  now  go  on 
to  graduate  work,  and  this  percentage  Is 
steadily  Increasing.  It  Is  also  an  urgent  ne- 
cessity that  we  greatly  Increase  our  supply 
of  chemists,  physicists,  life  scientists,  and 
mathematicians  with   graduate   training. 

To  do  this  we  must  strengthen  and  ex- 
pand our  resources  for  graduate  education. 
In  those  areas  where  Industrial  developments 
have  lagged  behind  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, there  Is  a  special  need  to  Increase  both 
the  number  of  graduate  students  and  the 
number  of  Institutions  offering  graduate 
study.  There  Is  no  question  that  the  costs 
of  graduate  research  education  are  high.  To 
educate  an  engineering  graduate  student, 
for  example,  costs  an  average  of  $20,000  per 
year.  The  teachers,  the  laboratories,  and  all 
the  other  necessary  facilities  must  be  made 
available.  I  believe  that  federal  support 
should  continue  to  Increase.  But  I  also  think 
that  state  governments  and  private  Industry 
will  have  to  do  more.  The  crucial  need  for 
graduate  education  Is  something  an  en- 
lightened and  progressive  people  cannot  af- 
ford to  neglect.  For  there  Is  no  Investment 
in  the  future  that  will  yield  a  bigger  social 
and  economic  dividend  than  money  Invested 
toward  building  centers  of  excellence  In  grad- 
uate learning  and  research. 

But  graduate  school  Is  only  the  final  link 
In  the  educational  chain  that  supports  to- 
day's complex  scientific  and  technological  so- 
ciety. Excellence  at  the  level  of  graduate 
study  requires  that  students  progress 
through  excellence  In  nursery  schoola,  kin- 
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dergartens,  elementary  schools,  high  schools, 
and  colleges.  I  have  been  personally  Involved 
In  studies  to  strengthen  the  teaching  of 
science  at  various  levels  In  this  educational 
progression  and  I  have  seen  how  the  suc- 
cess of  students  at  the  more  advanced  levels 
depends  on  the  soundness  of  their  previous 
preparation. 

strengthening  all  the  links  In  the  educa- 
tional chain  Is  essential  to  making  the  most 
efficient  use  of  our  potential  human  brain- 
power. Below  the  graduate  level  our  schools 
and  universities  must  stimulate  the  Inter- 
ests of  students,  cultivate  their  ambitions. 
and  motivate  their  abilities  by  providing 
good  facilities,  effective  teachers,  and  courses 
that  are  kept  up  to  date  with  our  rapidly 
changing  times.  Unfortunately,  there  are  In- 
dications that  we  have  failed  to  motivate  and 
offer  adequate  opportunities  for  many  of  our 
young  people  to  realize  their  educational 
potential.  Studies  conducted  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  indicate  that  among 
those  high  school  students  ranking  In  the 
upper  25  percent  In  terms  of  ability  only 
about  one-half  graduate  from  college.  On  the 
basis  of  other  studies  made  by  the  Academy 
It  has  been  estimated  that  among  those 
people  whose  IQ  Is  equal  to  the  average  for 
Ph.  Ds.  only  about  two  percent  continue  their 
education  to  the  doctoral  level.  I  don't  think 
there  Is  any  doubt  that  we  are  falling  to  de- 
velop the  talents  of  a  large  number  of  people 
or  that  we  must  vigorously  attack  this  prob- 
lem throughout  our  entire  educational 
system. 

The  economic  well-being  of  an  area  and 
Its  people  Intimately  depends  on  the  quality 
of  Its  education.  In  the  future  thoee  areas 
that  are  distressed  are  likely  to  be  those  areas 
that  lack  strong  centers  of  graduate  educa- 
tion and  research.  You  must  carry  out  vig- 
orous programs  to  move  the  educational 
systems  In  all  of  your  sUites  and  areas  to 
the  forefront  of  excellence.  Only  In  this  way 
will  it  be  possible  to  produce  the  new  sci- 
entific and  technological  manpower,  to  re- 
tread and  advance  the  old  manpower,  and 
to  attract  other  advanced  scientific  and  tech- 
nological activities  to  an  area — thereby 
creating  the  scientific  and  technological  base 
for  economic  well-being. 

Perhapw  the  greatest  contribution  that  you, 
the  leaders  of  your  states,  can  make  to  the 
welfare  of  your  people  Is  to  mobUlze  public 
and  legislative  support  for  strengthening 
education.  Just  as  you.  the  Governors  of  the 
southern  states,  have  taken  a  very  strong 
lead  In  promoting  industrial  development 
In  the  South,  so  must  you  also  play  an 
equally  strong  role  in  leading  the  educa- 
tional progress  In  your  states — because  edu- 
cation Is  the  key  to  economic  progress. 

In  my  talk  today  I  have  tried  to  capture 
the  essence  of  some  of  the  major  develop- 
ments  and    problems   that   I   tliink   concern 
all  of  us  here  today — which  concern  you  as 
the  primarj-  leaders  of  your  states  and  region 
and  concern  me  as  an  official  of  a  federal 
agency  that  has  deep  roots,  permanent  in- 
terests, and  Important  responsibilities  In  the 
states  belonging  to  the  Southern  Interstate 
Nuclear  Board.  As  one  who  has  been  rather 
deeply  Involved  In  some  of  the  scientific  and 
technological    progress    during    the    middle 
third  of  this  century,   I'm  especially  inter- 
ested   in    seeing   Its    benefits   spread   to    the 
maximum  niunber  of  people.  The  Southern 
Interstate    Nuclear   Board   and    other   forms 
of  cooperation  on  scientific  programs  among 
the  states  and  between  the  states  and  the 
federal   government   are  an   essential   mech- 
anism  for  obtaining  these  benefits.   In  the 
coming  years  nuclear  energy  will  be  in  the 
forefront  of  Industrial  growth  and  economic 
progress  in  the  South.  But  the  key  to  max- 
imum  progress  lies   in   the   fullest  develop- 
ment  of    the    educational    resources   within 
the  region.  I  believe  that  the  rapid  progress 
the  South  has  already  made  In  recent  years 
shows   that   the   southern  states  have   both 


the   people  and  the  leaders  to  rise  to  new 
heights  of  achievement  In  the  scientific  age. 


SAVANNAH  RIVER  PLANT  MAKES 
SUPERB  SAFETY  RECORD 


Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
of  the  dedication,  loyalty,  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  personnel  at  the  AEC  Savan- 
nah River  plant  in  Aiken  County  which 
is  now  in  my  congressional  district.  My 
friends  at  Savannah  River  recently  com- 
piled a  superb  record  in  the  field  of 
safety  of  which  I  am  extremely  proud. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  and 
the  people  of  our  country  the  following 
release  of  July  3,  1968,  by  the  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  a  splendid 
editorial  fiom  the  July  6  Augusta 
Chronicle : 

AEC   AND   Contractors   Win   8th   Award   op 

HONOR  for  Safety;  Savannah  Ri\'er  Plant 

Makes  Outstanding  Contribution 

The   Atomic   Energy   Commission   and    Its 

contractors  have  received  their  eighth  Award 

of  Honor  from  the  National  Safety  Council 

for  their  safety  record   in   1967— the  safest 

vear  in  the  AEC's  21 -year  history.  The  Award 

of    Honor    Is    the    highest    Industrial    safety 

award    that     the    National    Safety    CouncU 

presents. 

The  Injury  frequency  rate  of  the  AEC  ana 
Its  contractors  (the  number  of  disabling  in- 
juries for  each  one  million  man-hours 
worked)  was  1  43  In  1967,  down  from  1.54  In 
1966. 

The  AEC's  Savannah  River  Plant,  one  of 
the  AEC's  major  field  operations  which  em- 
ploys some  6.500  persons,  recorded  a  fre- 
quency rate  of  041— the  oest  record  among 
all  major  AEC  sites. 

Of  the  41  Industries  reporting  to  the  Na- 
tional Safetv  Council  only  one.  the  com- 
munications industry— whose  1967  rate  was 
1  40,  had  a  lower  rate  than  that  of  the  AEC. 
The'  average  Injury  frequency  rate  for  all 
industries  reporting  to  the  Council  was  7  22 

I'l  1967. 

In  1967  the  more  than  130,000  AEC  and 
contractor  employes  did  not  suffer  a  single 
lost-time  Injury  from  radiation  causes.  From 
1947  to  date,  radiation  Injuries  constitute 
less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  Injuries  suffered. 

More  than  half  of  AEC's  contractors  had 
no  lost-time  injuries  during  1967.  Included 
In  this  group  were  four  Savannah  River 
Plant  contractors  and  cooperating  agencies 
including:  the  Savannah  River  Laboratory, 
operated  by  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  and 
Company;  the  Savannah  River  Ecology  Lab- 
oratory, operated  by  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia; the  Canteen  Corporation  of  America 
(cafeteria),  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

One  of  the  Interesting  a.spects  of  safety 
at  the  Savannah  River  Plant  is  the  fact  that 
Du  Pont  Security  Patrol  forces  have  driven 
approximately  40  million  safe  miles  of  travel 
over  plant  roads  during  a  17-year  period. 

IFrom  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  July  6.  1968) 
Safest  in  the  Nation 
Possibly  the  greatest  tribute  to  the  safety 
with  which  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  its  contractors  operate  the  nuclear 
facilities  at  the  Savannah  River  Plant  Is  the 
fact  that  hardly  any  one  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  persons  in  the  South  Caro- 


lina and  nearby  Georgia  vicinity  gives  a  sec- 
ond   thought  to  potential  danger. 

Even  so.  It  Is  well  to  be  reminded  occa- 
sionally of  the  great  thought,  care  and  effort 
which  go  Into  the  safety  of  this  operation— 
to  renew  our  appreciation,  if  this  is  neces- 
sary,  of   what  is    being  done. 

Such  a  reminder  came  the  other  day  when 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  Its  con- 
tractors received  their  eighth  Award  of  Honor 
from  the  National  Safety  Council  lor  their 
s!)lendid  record  in  1967— the  safest  year  in 
the  AEC's  21-year-history.  The  significance 
of  this  distinction  lies  in  the  fact  that  tlTb 
Award  of  Honor  is  the  highest  Industrial 
safety  .-iward  the  National  Safety  Council 
presents. 

For  all  AEC  Installations,  there  were  only 
1  43  disabling  injuries  for  each  million  man- 
hours  worked  last  year.  This  was  down  from 
1.54  in  1966. 

It  is  the  record  of  the  Savannah  River 
Plant,  however,  in  which  we  lake  greatest 
pride— and  with  reason.  SRP  made  the  best 
record  among  all  major  AEC  sites  in  the  na- 
tion, with  only  0.41  disabling  injuries  per 
million  man-hours.  When  you  consider  that 
some  6.500  persons  are  employed  at  the  Aiken 
County  installation,  the  magnitude  of  the 
achievement  assumes  awesome  proportions. 

More  than  half  of  AEC's  contractors  had  no 
lost-time  injuries  during  1967,  and  this  in- 
cluded lour  at  the  Savannah  River  Plant: 
The  Savannah  River  Laboratory  operated  by 
Du  Pont:  the  Savannah  River  Ecology  Lab- 
oratory operated  by  the  University  of 
Georgia;  the  Canteen  Corp.  of  America  (caf- 
eteria); and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

A  further  contribution  to  the  splendid 
salety  record  at  SRP  was  the  fact  that  Du 
Pont  security  patrol  forces  have  driven  about 
40  million  miles  without  accident  over  plant 
roads  during  the  past  17  years. 

The  danger  which  uniformed  persons  fear 
when  they  do  fear  nuclear  operations  is  that 
of  radiation.  This  being  the  case.  It  Is  sig- 
nificant that  in  1967  the  more  than  130.000, 
AEC  and  contractor  employes  in  the  nation 
did  not  suffer  one  single  lost-time  Injury 
from  radiation  causes. 

And  furthermore,  radiation  injuries  from 
1947  to  date  for  all  the  AEC  Installations  In 
America  constitute  less  than  one-hall  of 
1  per  cent  of  the  comparatively  small  num- 
i)er  of  injuries  suffered. 

Of  the  41  Industries  reporting  to  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  only  one  had  a  better 
record  than  the  AEC  plants  in  1967,  and 
that  was  the  communications  industry  with 
1 .40  disabling  injuries  per  million  man-hours 
v.orked. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  safe  place  to  work, 
an  atomic  energy  installation  has  Just  about 
as  few  hazards  as  you  can  find  anywhere. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

Thei-e  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  introduced  in  the  House  of  R«pre.senta- 
tives,  a  resolution  to  add  four  words  to 
the  fifth  and  one  word  to  the  sixth 
article  of  the  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

The  fifth  amendment  protection 
against  a  criminal  defends  nfs  testifying 
against  himself  would  continue  under  all 
circumstances  "except  in  open  court." 

To  the  sixth  amendment  requirement 
that  a  criminal  defendant  be  informed 
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of  the  "nature  and  cause  of  the  accusa- 
tion" would  be  added  the  requirement 
that  he  be  Informed  of  the  "evidence" 
of  the  accusation. 

My  proposal,  then,  might  be  called 
"The  tell  it  lilce  it  is"  amendment. 

The  administration  ol  criminal  justice 
is  far  too  serious  to  b«  governed  by  a 
game  of  hide  and  seek.  The  basic  ques- 
tion which  has  bothered  me  since  my 
law  -school  days  is:  Why  the  big  secret 
when  it  comes  to  ascertaining  truth  in 
a  criminal  case? 

Why  should  the  State's  evidence  be  a 
secret  to  spring  as  a  surprise  on  the 
defendant  in  court?  Why.  once  in  open 
court,  with  the  full  ptotection  of  due 
process,  rules  of  evidence,  counsel,  and 
all  the  world  looking  on,  should  the  de- 
fendant not  be  required  simply  to  tell 
what  he  knows  relevant^  to  his  case? 

In  other  words,  my  proposal  would 
open  the-  door  both  ways  to  prosecution 
and  defense  for  the  puit>ose  of  shedding 
reasonable  lipht  on  truth 

Without  doubt  some  will  charge  that 
I  want  to  deny  logical  ri|;hts  to  a  criminal 
defendant.  I  do  not  at  ^11.  I  support  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  protect- 
ing jealously  the  accuaeds  right  to  re- 
main silent  where  the  authorities  con- 
trol his  environment.  Tjiat  is  the  logical 
basis  of  the  fifth  amendment,  to  pro- 
tect a  defendant  where  only  one  side  of 
the  adversarj'  system  te  in  control. 

But  the  logical  basis  of  the  fifth 
amendment  could  never  support  obscur- 
ing truth  In  the  balanced  safety  of  open 
court. 

Some  will  say  a  practice  so  long  stand- 
ing as  excusing  testimony  from  a  crim- 
inal defendant  in  open  eourt  is  too  sacred 
to  be  questioned.  And  my  answer  is  that 
no  human  law  is  above!  an  open-minded 
test  of  logic. 

Accordingly.  I  am  requesting  thought- 
ful analyses  of  my  proposal  from  legal 
scholars  around  the  country. 

I  would  have  been  opposed  to  my  pro- 
posal 4  months  ago.  That  would  be  the 
first  blush  reaction  of  aimost  any  lawyer. 
But  having  thought  it  through  for  a 
few  months.  I  have  coricluded  that  this 
proposed  amendment  fit  the  very  least 
deserves  a  full  hearing.  It  deserves  a  full 
hearing  to  determine  whether  it  would 
not  improve  criminal  Justice's  dual  role 
of  fairness  and  ferreting  out  those  who 
commit  crime. 


TO   CLARIFY   AMERJCA  S   POSITION 
ON  RED  CHINA 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
mai-ks  at  this  point  itt  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objectton. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  presi- 
dential candidates  should  declare  with- 
out equivocation  their  unalterable  op- 
position to  admitting  Red  China  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Such  a  step  is  necesBary  to  counteract 
world  reaction  to  retiring  XJH.  Ambassa- 
dor Arthur  Goldberg's  private  observa- 
tion to  the  effect  that  this  country  would 
be  better  o£f  If  Communist  China  were 


allowed  membership  in  the  International 
organization.  Otherwise,  those  nations 
that  have  voted  against  giving  Pelplng 
a  seat  In  the  General  Assembly  might  as- 
sume that  the  United  States  has  reversed 
its  position  and  that  the  time  has  come 
to  begin  bargaining  with  the  Red  bloc. 

If  Mao  Tse-tung  has  In  any  way  re- 
laxed the  terroristic  totalitarianism  and 
animalistic  aggression  that  began  with 
the  advent  of  the  People's  Republic  In 
1949.  the  evidence  has  escaped  the  rest  of 
the  world.  There  is  no  more  reason  to 
bring  his  tyranny  into  the  U.N.  than 
there  is  to  invite  Soviet  secret  police  Into 
the  FBI. 

The  Goldberg  statement  was  tragical- 
ly ironic  in  view  of  the  capture  of  the 
U.S.S.  Pueblo  by  North  Korea,  which 
owes  its  existence  to  Red  China's  support 
during  the  war  in  1950-53.  It  must  also 
be  assumed  that  White  House  failure  to 
act  decisively  on  the  Pueblo  up  to  this 
time  is  dictated  by  the  persisting  threat 
of  Red  China  to  Intervene  on  the  side 
of  the  North  Korean  pirates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  disappointed  in  the 
administration's  refusal  to  refute  the 
Goldberg  statement,  and  I  consider  it 
mandatory  for  all  presidential  cimdi- 
dates  to  put  the  world  on  notice  that  this 
country  has  no  intention  of  associating 
itself  with  any  more  of  the  established 
enemies  of  humanity  and  of  society.  We 
are  already  "in  bed"  with  too  many  of 
them. 

THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
AMERICAN  LEGION 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  McCormack] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  activity 
in  the  field  of  veterans'  affairs  this  year. 
Two  major  laws  have  been  enacted,  one 
related  to  the  non-service-connected 
pension  program  and  the  other^  to  the 
program  providing  home  loans  to  vet- 
erans. A  number  of  other  bills  have 
been  passed  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  are  now  awaiting  action  in 
Senate  committees.  I  believe  prospects 
for  enactment  of  these  bills  are  very 
good.  It  will  give  you  some  idea  of  just 
how  "major"  these  bills  are  if  I  tell  you 
that  if  all  are  enacted  the  additional 
first-year  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  very  close  to  S800  million. 
When  you  consider  that  the  budget  for 
all  Veterans'  Administration  activities 
in  fiscal  year  1969  is  almost  $6,975,000,- 
000.  you  will.  I  am  sure,  agree  that  the 
current  legislation  Is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  veterans  and  their  families. 

The  pension  law  which  I  referred  to 
as  having  been  enacted  is  Public  Law 
90-275.  Legislative  action  on  this  law 
was  begun  In  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress and  completed  on  March  28.  when 
the  President  signed  the  bill  into  law. 
This  law  liberalizes  pension  income  lim- 
itations and  rates  and  provides  protec- 


tion for  social  security  recipients  so  that 
they  win  not  receive  an  Immediate  reduc- 
tion in  pension  when  they  receive  a  so- 
cial security  increase.  The  new  rates  and 
income  limitations  will  become  effective 
January  1  of  next  year. 

Public  Law  90-301.  approved  by  the 
President  on  May  7.  increased  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  Government's 
guaranty  on  a  GI  home  loan  from  $7,500 
to  $12,500,  and  made  a  number  of  other 
changes  in  the  laws  related  to  the  hous- 
ing program,  all  designed  to  make  GI 
home  loans  more  competitive  in  the 
money  market,  so  that  more  veterans 
will  be  able  to  obtain  this  kind  of  loan. 
On  May  20,  the  House  passed  four 
bills  which  were  then  referred  to  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee. A  subcommittee  of  that  com- 
mittee has  now  completed  hearings  on  all 
of  these  bills,  and  I  expect  that  action 
will  be  taken  soon  to  permit  considera- 
tion on  the  Senate  floor. 

One  of  the  bills  to  which  I  refer,  H.R. 
16902,  is  of  particular  interest  to  me. 
Many  of  the  States — and  Massachusetts 
is  one  of  those  States — have  established 
State  homes  for  veterans.  The  States 
bear  a  large  portion  of  the  cost  of  these 
facilities,  but  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion does  reimbiu-se  them  for  a  portion 
of  the  cost  of  care  of  veterans  who  are 
eligible  to  be  admitted  to  a  VA  facility. 
The  present  rate  of  reimbursement  is 
$2.50  per  day  per  veteran — or  $3.50  if  the 
State  home  is  providing  nursing  home 
care.  H.R.  16902  increases  this  per  diem 
payment  to  $3.50 — or  $5  if  the  veteran 
is  receiving  nursing  home  care. 

Another  of  these  bills.  H.R.  7481.  has 
to  do  with  the  nursing  home  care  pro- 
gram which  was  provided  for  veterans 
last  Congress.  Under  this  program.  VA 
may  reimburse  private  and  community 
nursing  homes  which  provide  niu-sing 
home  care  to  veterans  who  have  been 
patients  in  VA  hospitals.  This  relm- 
bmsement  may  not  exceed  one-third  of 
the  cost  of  care  for  veterans  who  are  pa- 
tients in  VA  general  medical  and  surgical 
hospitals— now  $10.50  a  day.  If  H.R.  7481 
is  enacted,  the  agency  will  be  permitted 
to  reimburse  these  nursing  homes  at  a 
maximum  of  40  percent  of  cost  of  care 
of  veterans  in  VA  general  medical  hos- 
pitals, or  about  $12.50  a  day. 

Two  other  bills  in  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  relate  to 
education  programs.  One.  H.R.  14954.  al- 
lows part-time  vocational  rehabilitation 
training  for  servlce-cormected  disabled 
veterans,  which  now  is  permitted  only 
on  a  full-time  basis.  The  other  bill.  H.R. 
16025.  is  of  particular  interest  to  widows 
of  veterans  who  died  of  a  service-con- 
nected cause  or  to  wives  of  totally  dis- 
abled service-connected  veterans.  This 
bill  will  extend  eligibility  to  benefits 
under  provisions  of  the  War  Orphans 
Educational  Assistance  Act  to  these 
widows  or  wives. 

On  June  6,  the  House  passed  H.R. 
16027,  a  bill  which  would  grant  an  8- 
percent  cost  of  living  Increase  in  com- 
pensation payments  for  10-  through  90- 
percent  and  $100  a  month  Increase  for 
100-percent  service-connected  disabled 
veterans.  This  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Finance  Committee  in  the  Senate,  and 
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I  believe  it  has  a  good  chance  of  enact- 
ment before  Congress  adjourns. 

On  July  2,  the  House  Committee  on 
Veteran's  Affairs  reported  H.R.  12801.  a 
bfU  which  transfers  jurisdiction  over  na- 
tional cemeteries  now  operated  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  except  for  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery  and  the  cemetery 
at  the  \5S.  Soldiers'  Home  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  The  bill  directs  tlie  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  make  a  study 
and  submit  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress next  year  on  the  future  utiliza- 
tion of  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  as 
well  as  on  criteria  for  development  of  the 
new  national  cemetery  system  to  be  cre- 
ated by  the  bill  and  placed  under  his 
jurisdiction.  This  legislation  would  bring 
together  under  one  administration  over- 
seas cemeteries,  national  cemeteries.  VA 
cemeteries,  and  military  post  cemeteries. 
It  will  provide  the  basis  for  future  plan- 
ning of  the  national  cemetery  system, 
which  will  carry  out  the  recommendation 
of  the  President  to  assure  that  veterans 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  utilize  a  national 
cemetery. 

For  those  of  us  who  served  in  World 
War  I,  and  therefore  remember  the  Le- 
gion's beginnings  just  after  the  First 
World  War,  it  is  difficult  Indeed  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  idea  that  almost  50 
years  have  passed  since  the  American 
Legion  was  founded. 

"For  God  and  Country"— those  were 
the  ringing  words  of  the  motto  adopted 
by  the  Legion  nearly  a  half  century  ago. 
Those  are  the  words  which  inspired  the 
Legion  during  Its  distinguished  past. 
They  are  the  words  which  continue 
to  Inspire  the  Legion  today.  Prom  the 
time  of  Its  birth  immediately  following 
our  country's  successful  struggle  to  pre- 
serve liberty  in  World  War  I,  Uic  Ameri- 
can Legion  has  ever  labored  for  the 
causes  of  religious  freedom,  for  free  gov- 
ernment, for  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  American  citizens,  and  for  a  more 
profound  spiritual  strength  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Time  has  taken  its  toll  of  more  tlian 
1,700  men  who  first  met  in  1919  at  the 
Paris  caucus  or  at  the  St.  Louis  meet- 
ing in  May  of  that  year,  the  two  gather- 
ings which  founded  the  Legion.  At  the 
1966  national  convention  in  Washing- 
ton, only  22  members  of  the  Society  of 
American  Legion  Founders  were  able  to 
attend  their  annual  banquet.  There  will 
no  doubt  be  even  fewer  at  tliis  years 
national  convention. 

Yet,  as  the  number  of  its  foimders 
dwindle,  the  American  Legion  marches 
on  to  newer  achievements  and  an  even 
more  significant  place  \i\  oiu-  national 
life.  All  Americans  familiar  with  public 
affairs  are  aware  of  the  significant  and 
lasting  contributions  made  by  the 
American  Legion,  to  community.  State, 
and  Nation — contributions  made  "For 
God  and  Country." 

The  American  Legion  is  made  up  of 
patriotic,  humanitarian,  Imrd-working 
and  goodhearted  Americans  who  have 
championed  many  worthy  causes  over 
the  years,  and  have  achieved  much  in- 
deed that  deserves  the  deepest  and  most 
sincere  praise  from  their  fellow  Ameri- 


cans. The  Legion's  patriotic  men  and 
women  have  always  fought  the  menace 
of  commimism.  Tlie  Legion  has  encoiu-- 
aged  an  imderstanding  of  communism 
by  our  people.  It  has  helped  to  foster  an 
enlightened  public  opinion  of  the  evil  in- 
tent and  purpose  of  this  international 
conspiracy.  There  is  just  as  much  need 
today  to  keep  America  on  the  alert. 

In  the  forefront  of  the  Legion's  con- 
cerns have  always  been  the  best  interests 
of  American  young  people.  The  lives  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  boys  and 
girls  have  been  infiucnced  by  the  Legion's 
effective  and  enthusiastic  i^rograms  for 
vouth:  Boys'  State  and  Nation.  Girls' 
State  and  Nation,  the  National  High 
School  Oratorical  Contest,  American  Le- 
gion Baseball,  and  many  others.  Partic- 
iliating  in  these  activities,  yotmg  Ameri- 
cans have  learned  what  their  Legionnaire 
fathers  have  long  known,  that  every  In- 
dividual in  our  free  society  has  duties 
and  responsibilities  as  well  as  rights  and 
pri%11eges. 

During  almost  half  a  century,  the  Le- 
gion has  shown  its  faith  in  freedom,  its 
belief  in  our  countr>-  in  democratic 
ideals,  and  in  constitutional  principles  of 
government,  and  its  devotion  to  the  secu- 
rity, welfare,  and  destiny  of  the  United 
States.  The  American  Legion's  golden 
anniversary  of  patriotic  sei-vice  to  com- 
munity and  Nation  will  be  observed  next 
year.  Bills  have  been  passed  in  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
authorizing  the  Treasury  to  strike  a  mil- 
lion medals  honoring  the  event. 

Those  golden  anniversai-y  ceremonies 
and  medals  will  honor  the  gallant  men 
who  founded  the  American  Legion  in 
1919  and  will  express  the  admiration  of 
Americans  for  the  millions  of  veterans 
who  have  joined  the  Legion  and  contrib- 
uted so  unselfishly  to  its  growth  and  Its 
effectiveness  as  a  force  for  good  in  our 
society. 

The  Legion  is  the  largest  of  our  vet- 
erans' organizations.  It  has  now  grown 
to  a  membership  of  over  2,600,000  in  16,- 
500  ixjsts  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Its 
objectives  have  always  Included  the 
strengthening  of  our  democratic  way  of 
life,  the  maintenance  of  our  national 
security,  the  care  of  American  children, 
and  assistance  for  those  who  have  been 
wounded  or  othei-wise  disabled  during 
active  military  sei-vice  and  for  the  wid- 
ows, orphans,  and  dependents  of  those 
who  have  defended  our  country  in  time 
of  war. 

Through  its  rehabilitation  program, 
the  Legion  stands  watch  over  the  treat- 
ment accorded  to  all  veterans  and  their 
dependents  and  exerts  special  effort  to 
protect  and  advance  the  interests  of  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  loved  ones. 

It -was  the  American  Legion  which  rec- 
ommended against  the  neglect  experi- 
enced by  our  armed  services  during  the 
years  between  the  two  World  ■Wac^Tn 
the  period  since  the  end  of  WorlcrWar 
n.  the  Legion  has  continued  to  urge  a 
strong  defense  and  to  support  the  efforts 
of  the  armed  sei-vices  to  maintain  a  state 
of  readiness  which  would  deter  aggres- 
sors and,  failing  that,  enable  the  United 
States  to  defend  Itself  if  attacked. 

While  it  has  always  been  deeply  in- 
volved in  matters  affecting  the  defense 
and  security  of  the  coimtry,  the  Legion 


has  never  forgotten  that  the  future  of 
this  country  it  loves  so  well  depends  upon 
its  younger  citizens.  The  Legion's  child- 
welfare  program  has  demonstrated  its 
intense  concern  for  America's  children. 
With  its  thousands  of  volunteers  from 
the  Legion  and  the  Legion  auxiliary,  the 
American  Legion  is  recognized  as  hav- 
ing one  of  the  leading  nonprofessional 
private  child-care  programs  in  the 
country. 

Through  the  years,  the  Legion  has 
spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
direct  assistance  to  children,  and  has 
helped  obtain  the  passage  of  enlightened 
child  welfare  legislation  by  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government. 

The  American  Legion  continues  its 
indomitable  course  as  a  responsible  ar.d 
vigilant  defenders  of  civil  order  and  oi 
the  precious  American  ideals  which  have 
brought  greatness  to  the  United  States. 
It  was  the  Legion  which  conceived  and 
helped  guide  through  Congress  the 
broad  sti-ucture  of  compensation,  pen- 
sion, and  medical  programs  which  now 
guard  the  safety,  financial  security,  and 
health  of  the  wounded  and  disabled.  The 
crowning  achievement  of  the  Legion  in 
this  field  of  its  responsibilities  was  the 
GI  bill  for  World  War  II  veterans.  That 
milestone  in  the  history  of  veterans'  af- 
faii-s  was  sponsored  by  the  Legion  and 
approved  by  Congress  to  insure  that  the 
men  and  women  who  served  in  that  ter- 
rible conflict  would  not  return  to  a  soci- 
ety as  unprepared  to  recei\e  them  as 
Ameiica  had  been  when  the  victorious 
doughboys  of  the  A.E.F.  came  home  after 
World  War  I.  The  grants  of  GI  bill  bene- 
iiits  to  Korean  veterans  and  now  to  the 
veterans  of  Vietnam  have  been  logical 
extensions  of  the  Legion's  magnificent 
work  in  behalf  of  the  original  GI  bill. 

Today,  as  in  the  past,  the  American 
Legion  devotes  its  energies  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  coimtry  and  of  its  citizens. 
The  late  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 
himself  a  Legionnaire,  praised  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  in  these  words: 

One  of  the  greatest  contributions  tlie 
American  Legion  has  made  to  the  Nation  has 
been  in  the  strengthening  of  the  potential- 
ities of  the  citizen  soldier.  Since  the  Minute 
Men  of  1776  formed  the  ranks  of  tlie  Conti- 
nental Army  and  brought  victor\-  to  its  arms 
In  the  American  Revolution,  the  security  of 
the  United  States  has  rested  more  than  all 
else  ufxjn  the  competence,  the  Indomitable 
will  and  the  resolute  patriotism  of  the  citi- 
zen soldier.  The  professional  has  had  his  role 
.  but  In  all  of  our  wars,  from  the  Revolu- 
tion to  Korea,  the  citizen  soldier  has  met  the 
full  shock,  of  battle,  has  contributed  all  but 
a  fraction  of  the  dead  and  maimed  and  has 
accepted  the  responsibility. 

Legionnaires  will  always  accept  their 
resixjnsibillties. 

If  General  MacArthur  were  alive 
today,  he  would  have  included  South 
Vietnam.  For  our  citizen  soldiers,  with 
the  professional  in  his  role,  who  are 
serving  In  South  Vietnam,  are  carrying 
on  with  honor  and  vision  the  high  tradi- 
tions of  all  Americans  who  have  served 
in  past  wars  in  which  our  coimtry  has 
been  engaged,  for  they  are  serving  and 
fighting  in  the  national  interest  of  our 
country  and  for  the  objective  of  "peace 
with  justice"  and  not  "peace  with 
abdication.  ■ 

And  they  are  entitled  to  praise  and 
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commendation  on  their  rdturn  to  our 
shores  and  a  very  enthusiastic  and 
wholehearted  welcome. 

I  know  that  already  over  70.000  veter- 
ans of  South  Vietnam  are  now  members 
of  the  American  Legion, 

And  I  want  to  make  the  following  ob- 
servation: that  all  we  he*r  about  the 
United  States  is  the  things  that  are 
wrong.  We  very  seldom  read  or  see  any- 
thing about  what  is  right  with  our  be- 
loved country.  It  is  about  time  that  all 
speak  up  and  talk  about  the  good  things 
that  our  country  stands  for  Of  course 
we  have  challenges  and  problems  to 
solve,  but  without  going  into  all  the  de- 
tails, our  beloved  country  i$  the  greatest 
country  in  the  world. 

I  repeat,  it  is  about  time  that  good 
things  about  our  countrj-  be  said  and 
written. 

tiEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent.  | leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Adams,  for  July  12.  1968.  to  July 
15.  1968.  on  account  of  ofHctol  business. 

Mr.  Randall,  for  Friday.  July  12.  1968. 
on  accoimt  of  official  business  in  dis- 
trict— REA  annual  meeting  (letter  car- 
riers State  convention  i . 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  ^lecial  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dickinson)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  PiNDLEY.  for  60  mintites.  today. 

Mr.  GuBSEB.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HosMER.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GooDELL.  for  30  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Selden  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.  I 

Mr.  Joelson. 

Mr.  Gross  and  to  inclune  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Lecgett  to  include  with  his  re- 
marks extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois)  to  extend 
his  remarks  immediately  following  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  on  the 
Pike  amendment  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Yates  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  during  the  consideration  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  ( at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Legcett)  to  extend  his  cemarks  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Kee  and  to  Inclade  extraneous 
material. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dickinson)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  MizE. 


Mr.  Rumsfeld  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Reinecke. 

Mr.  Curtis  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  California. 

Mr.  O'KoNSKi. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Battin. 

Mr.  Blackburn  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Buchanan  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lecgett)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Moorhead. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Casey. 

Mr.  Podell  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Gallagher  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Friedel. 

Mr.  Rivers. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Pool. 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Cabell. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Downing  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Rodney  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Satterfield. 

Mr.  Watts. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  in  three  in- 
stances. 


tlons  on  a  tract  of  land  In  the  State  of  Iowa 
In  order  that  such  land  may  be  used  as  a 
site  for  the  construction  of  buildings  or  other 
Improvements  for  the  Iowa  Law  Enforcement 
Academy;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

S  3502.  An  act  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Seney,  Huron  Islands,  and  Michigan 
Islands  National  Wildlife  Refuges  In  Michi- 
gan, the  Gravel  Island  and  Green  Bay  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuges  In  Wisconsin,  and  the 
Moosehorn  National  Wildlife  Refuge  In 
Maine,  as  wilderness;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  3638.  An  act  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  indemnity  payments  to  dairy  farmers 
for  milk  required  to  be  withheld  from  com. 
merclal  markets  because  It  contains  residues 
of  chemicals  registered  and  approved  for  use 
by  the  Federal  Government;  lo  the  Commit. 
tee  on  Agriculture 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  4739.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  grant  long-term  leases 
with  respect  to  lands  In  the  El  Portal  ad- 
ministrative site  adjacent  to  Yosemlte  Na- 
tional Park,  Calif.,  and   for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  13402.  An  act  authorizing  the  use  of 
certain  buildings  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  chancery  purposes; 

H.R.  15562.  An  act  to  extend  the  expira- 
tion date  of  the  act  of  September  19,  1966; 
and 

H.R.  16065.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  conditions  In  deeds  conveying 
certain  lands  to  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speakers 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  3206.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  re- 
lating to  the  construction  of  waste  treatment 
works,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

S.  3343.  An  act  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Pelican  Island  National  Wildlife  Re- 
fuge, Indian  River  County,  Fla..  as  wilder, 
ness;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

S  3379.  An  act  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Great  Swamp  National  Wildlife  Re- 
fuge. Morris  County.  N.J.,  as  wilderness;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

S.  3425  An  act  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Monomoy  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Barnstable  County,  Mass..  as  wilderness;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af. 
fairs. 

S.  3495.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  modify  certain  use  restrlc- 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  3102.  An  act  to  extend  until  November  1. 
1970,  the  period  for  compliance  with  certain 
safety  standards  in  the  case  of  passenger  ves- 
sels operating  on  the  Inland  rivers  and  water- 
ways. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  8  o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.)  the 
House,  under  its  previous  order,  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow.  Friday,  July  12. 
1968.  at  11  o'clock  am. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2045.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  of  the  CorporaUon  for  the 
calendar  year  1967,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  17(a)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

2046.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  the  report 
of  the  Commission  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Consumer  Protection  Program;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia. 
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2047.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the 
Commissioner,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Legal  Aid 
Act,  and  for  other  purpioses;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2048.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  establish  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare the  positions  of  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  Under 
Secretary  for  Health  and  Science;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2049.  A  letter  from  the  executive  director, 
the  Military  Chaplains  Association  of  the 
U.S.A.,  transmitting  a  report  of  audit  of  the 
association  for  the  year  1967.  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  36  u'.S.C.  1103;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   the   Judiciary. 

2050.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  proceedings  In- 
stituted before  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  since  January  2.  1968,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1950:  to  the  Committee  on 
Uu-Amerlcan  Activities. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  18203.  A  bill  to  Increase  the 
size  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Gallaudet 
College,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1689).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  18299.  A  bill  to  carry  out  the 
obligations  of  the  United  States  under  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement.  1968.  signed 
at  New  York  on  March  21.  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1704). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House  Res- 
olution 1259.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  15067,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  the 
National  Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance 
Act  of  1965,  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  of  1963,  and  related  acts  (Rept.  No.  1705). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1260.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  18249,  a  bUl  to 
amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended  (Rept.  No.  1706).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar, 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1261.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  S.  945.  an  act  to  aboUsh  the 
office  of  U.S.  commissioner,  to  establish  in 
place  thereof  within  the  Judicial  branch  of 
the  Government  the  office  of  U.S.  magistrate, 
and  for  other  ptirposes  (Rept.  No.  1707).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  17144.  A  bill  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Hunger;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1708).  Referred  tci^ap  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  thl^tate  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  FALLON:  Conimittee  on  Public  Works. 
S.  3710.  An  act  authorizing  the  construction, 
repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  public 
works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation, 
flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes:  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1709).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union, 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE  BILLS   AND    RESOLLTTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  TENZER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  1722.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Beatrice  Jaffe:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1690).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  House  Resolution  1216.  Reso- 
luUon  to  refer  the  bill  (H.R.  3736)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stephen  H.  Clarkson", 
to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  pursuant  to  sections  1492  and  2509 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code  (Rept.  No. 
1691).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  IIUNGATE:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  7502.  A  bill  for  tlie  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Pierre  Samuel  du  Pont  Darden 
(Rept.  No.  1692).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  8588.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  '.he  Beasley  Engineering  Co.,  Inc.;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1G93).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  TENZER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary House  Resolution  743.  Resolution  to 
refer  the  bill  (H.R.  9826)  entitled  -A  bUl  for 
the  relief  of  Branka  Mardessich  and  Sonia 
S.  Silvanl"  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to  sections  1492 
and  2509  of  title  28,  United  States  Code 
(Rept.  No.  1694) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary House  Resolution  954.  Resolution  re- 
ferring the  bill  (H.R.  13642)  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims  (Rept. 
No.  1695) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  HUNGATE:  Committee  on  tlie  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  1756.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Begnoche  (Rept.  No. 
1696).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  HUNGATE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  3472.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wal- 
ter A.  Radeloff;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1697).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  9567.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Noel  S.  Nlarston;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1698).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  TENZER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  13374.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sfc. 
Patrick  Marratto,  U.S.  Army  (retired);  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1699).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  EILBERG:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  14467.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
John  Thomas  Cosby.  Jr.;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1700).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  17109.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Henry  E.  Dooley  (Rept.  No.  1701).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  TENZER;  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  1470.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Ida  group  of  mining  claims  In  Josephine 
County,  Oreg.  (Rept.  No.  1702).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. House  Joint  Resolution  1034.  Joint  reso- 
lution granting  the  status  of  permanent 
residence  to  certain  aliens;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1703).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CEIXER: 
H.R.  18482.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
29,  1941,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  waiv- 
ing of  the  requirement  of  performance  and 
payment  bonds  in  connection  with  certani 
contracts  entered  into  by  the  Secretary  ol 
Commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H.R.  18483.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  .^ct  to  make  additional 
immigrant    visas    available    for    immipr.-inis 
from  certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DORN: 
H.R.  18484.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  International  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
H.R.  18485.   A  bill  to  amend  section  403ib) 
of   the  Federal   Aviation  Act  of   1958  to  per- 
mit  the  granting  of  free  transportation  to 
guides  or  dog  guides   accompanying  totally 
blind    persons,    and   attendants    of   disabled 
persons    requiring   such    attendants;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

Bv  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
H.R.  18486.  A   bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    1954   with   respect  to  the 
treatment  of  Income  from  the  operation  of 
a   communications   satellite   system;    to   the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  KLEPPE: 
H.R.  18487.  A   bill   to   create   a   catalog   of 
Federal  assistance  programs,   and   for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  LATTA: 
H.R.  18491.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  Stitcs  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty  if  certain  relatives  of  such 
member  died  while  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  in  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  18489.  A   bill   to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  deduc- 
tion from  gross  income  lor  expenses  of  one 
visit  annually  between  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  and  his  immediate  family;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  MEEDS : 
H.R.  18490.  A  bill  to  amend  the   Agricul- 
tural   Adjustment    Act.    as    reenacted    and 
amended     bv    the    Agricultural     Markeung 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

BvMr.  RIEGLE: 
H.R.  18491.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  memtter  of  an  armed  force  to 
combat  area  dutv  if  certain  relatives  of  such 
member  died  while  serving  in  the  .•\rmed 
Forces  in  Vietnam;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Bv  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
HR.  18492.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  ui  make  additiona. 
immigrant  visas  available  for  immigrants 
from  certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.  

By  Mr.  SKUBITZ; 
HR.  18493.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
memoration of  the  opening  of  tiie  Cherokee 
Strip  to  homesteading.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TAFT: 
H.R.  18494.   A    bUl    to    create    a    catalog   of 
Federal  psBlslance  programs,   and   for  other 
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piirpoaes;  to  the  Committee  op  Government 
Operations. 

H  R.  18496  A  bill  to  ameod  the  act  or 
March  3,  1905.  relating  to  the  dumping  of 
certain  materials  Into  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  WALKER: 

H  R  18496.  A  bill  to  authojlze  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  sell  to  the  village  of 
Central.  State  of  New  Mexico,  certain  lands 
administered  by  him  former|>'  part  of  the 
Port  Bayard  Military  Reservation.  N.  Mex.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr   WHALLEY: 

H  R.  18497.  A  bill  to  creat*  a  catalog  of 
Federal  assistance  programs,  (and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  dn  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr  WOLFF: 

H  R.  18498  A  bill  to  suspend  percentage 
depletion  allowances  for  oil  tind   gas  under 


the   Internal    Revenue   Code 


iolencc;  to  the 


year    to  the  Committee  on  WJiys  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN   ( fpr  himself  and 
Mf  Denney) : 
HR     18499:    A    bill    to    pro.lde    additional 
penalties  for  the  use  of  flrearns  in  the  com- 
mission of  certain  crimes  of  *■'''  *"  '^" 
Committee  on   the  Judiciary 
By   Mr.    DELLENBACK 
HR.    18500.    A    bill    to   crea 
Federal   assistance   programs 
purposes:  to  the  Committee 
Operations. 

By   Mr.   KING    of  New 
HR.  18501.  A  bill  to  amen 


e  a  catalog  of 
iiid  tor  other 
111  Government 

York : 
(1  title  10  of  the 


United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign 
ment  of  a  member  of  an  irmed  force  to 
combat  area  duty  if  certain  i  platlves  of  such 
member  died  while  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  in  Vietnam;  to  '-he  C.'inmittee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H  R.  18502.  A  bill  to  amenc    the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1966  to  clarify  the  exemp 
tlons    accorded    mechanics    i  i    certain    non- 
manufacturing  establlshmen  ,s:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Lr  bor. 

By  Mr.  ROTH   (for  Uii|:iself.  Mr    Bray 
Mr.     Culver.    Mr 


1  >ERWINSKI. 


Dickinson.     Mr.     I  orn.     Mr 


Mr. 

Ed- 
wards of  California. [Mr.  Flynt.  Mr. 
Fulton  of  Tennesse  ?.  Mr.  Hammer- 
scHMiDT.  Mrs.  Ke4-v.  Mr.  Lloyd 
Mr.  Mathias  of 
Meskili..   Mr.   Mize 


Z-alifornia.     Mr. 

_._ ___     ,   Mr.   MoNTCoM- 

LRY.  Mr.  PRICE  of  II  inois.  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.     Reinecke.    Mr     Robison,    Mr. 

Shriver.      and      MrJ     Williams      of 

Pennsylvania) : 
H.R.  18503.  A  bill  to  create  i  catalog  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs,  an  1  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  government  Op- 
erations 


The  Senate  met  at  12  loon,  and  was 


the 


of    1954  for   1 


By  Mr.  YATES: 

Hit.  18604.  A  bill  to  permit  State  agree- 
menU  for  coverage  under  the  hospltol  Insur- 
ance program  for  the  aged;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    CARTER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Morgan,  and  Mr.  Doli)  : 

H  J  Res.  1404.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
week  of  November  17  through  23,  1968.  as 
National  Family  Health  Week;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   FLOOD: 

H  J.  Res  1405.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  October  26.  1968.  as 
the  date  commemorating  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  declaration  of  Independence  of 
the  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BEID  of  New  York: 

H.J.  Res.  1406.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 

H.J.  Res.  1407.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  prohibiting  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  from  serving  after  they  attain 
the  age  of  70;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  .^DDABBO: 
HR.  .8505.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Argyrlos 
Bambakarls  also  known  as  Arglrlos  Vam- 
bakarls  and  his  wife,  Kyroussla  Bambakarls. 
also  known  as  Soula  Vambakarls.  and  their 
minor  children.  Nlcoletta.  Marie  Elpls.  and 
Leonardo  Bambakarls;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Jiidlclarv. 

Bv  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

H.R.  18506.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Lou  Joseph;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jucliciarv. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 

H  R.  18507.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ludovlc 
But  and  his  wife.  Leontlna  But;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  18508.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dorothy 
Yin-Chu  Fung;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
.Judiciarv. 

H.R.  18509.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eugenia 
La  Grutta;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  18510.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shmuel 
Moallem;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  GUDE: 
HR.  18611.  A    bill   for   the   relief   of  Shlh 
Shuo-Tlng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
HM.  18612.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
Lo  Faro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  18513.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Domo- 
crate  Gabaldl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  18514.  A  bill  to  confer  U.S.  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  L.  Cpl.  Frank  J.  Krec;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
H.R.  18515.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Guiseppe 
Montemagglore;    to    the    Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 
H.R.  18516.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Szeto  Kit 
Hang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  18517.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Guiseppe 
and  Acursla  Frlscla;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  18518.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Rosarlo 
Campos  Zitii;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ciarv. 

Bv  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  18519.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kostas 
Parlapanldes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  PELLY: 
H  R.  18520    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Arturo 
P.    Punzal;    to    the   Committee   on   the   Ju- 
dlclarv. 

H.R.  18521.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Crisos- 
tojno  P.  Punzal;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 
HR.    18522.    A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Mr. 
Giovanni  Rugeri;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
HR.    18523.   A   bill   for   the    relief  of  Olga 
Clbln;    to   the   Committee   on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 
HR    18524.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Novako- 
vlch     Mladcn;     to     the     Committee    on     the 
Judlclarv. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  i>etitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

374.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Fish 
and  Game  Commission,  State  of  California, 
Sacramento.  Calif.,  relative  to  the  rights  of 
citizens  to  bear  arms;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

375.  Also,  petition  of  Josephine  Scarminacl. 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.,  relative  to  redress  of  griev- 
ances; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE— Thursday,  July  U,  1968 


President   pro 


the     following 


called   to   order   by 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Fr|Bderick  Brown 
Harris,     D.D.,     offered 
prayer: 

O  Thou  seeking  shephetd  of  our  souls, 
who  leadest  us  beside  still  waters  and  in 
-reen  pastures:  Unto  the  hills  of  Thy 
.strength  and  glory,  we  lift  the  expect- 
ant eyes  of  our  faith,  tor  from  Thee 
Cometh  our  help. 

Even  as  with  bending  l)acks  we  toil  in 
the  valley,  we  are  gratefii  that  the  light 
of  Heaven  falls  upon  our  daily  tasks  and 
that  in  the  beauty  of  common  things  we 


Give  us  a  sobering  realization  that  our 
individual  attitudes  go  to  make  the  na- 
tional and  international  climate  of  these 
dangerous  days  in  which  we  live. 

By  our  very  failures  and  fallibilities 
and  by  tasks  too  difficult  for  us,  we  are 
driven  unto  Thee  for  strength  to  endure 
and  wisdom  to  rightly  interpret  the  signs 
of  these  trying  times. 

Amid  all  life's  changes.  Thou  who 
changest  not,  abide  with  us  and  guide  us, 
now  and  forever,  .^m•:^n. 


Wednesday,  July  10,  1968,  be  dispen.sed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


may  partake  of  the  hoi; 
Thy  presence. 


sacrament  of 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the    Journal    of    the    proceedings    of 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 
The    PRESIDENT   pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  Senate   messages  from   the 
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President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  and  withdraw- 
ing the  nomination  of  Francis  W.  Whlt- 
more  to  be  postmaster  at  East  Setauket, 
N.Y.,  which  nominating  messages  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 
(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  1351  and  1352. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  GRAIN   STANDARDS  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  lo  consider  the 
bill    (H.R.    15794)    to    provide   for   U.S. 
standards  and  a  national  inspection  sys- 
tem for  grain,  and  for  other  purposes 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with 
amendments,  on  page  3,  line  7,  after  the 
word  "means"  strike  out  "ony"  and  in- 
sert  "any"   in  line   23,   after   the   word 
"quality,"     strike     out     "condition,     or 
quantity  of  sacks  of  grain,  under  stand- 
ards provided  for  in  this  Act  or,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  interested  person  applying 
for  Inspection,"  and  insert  "or  condition 
of  grain,  under  standards  provided  for  in 
this  Act;  or.  upon  request  of  the  inter- 
ested person  applying  for  inspection,  the 
quantity    of    sacks    of    grain,   or   other 
facts  relating  to  grain  under";  on  page  4. 
line   19,  after  the  word  "of  strike  out 
"the  kind,  class,  quality,  condition,  or 
quantity  of.  or  other  facts  relating  to 
grain,  under  standards  provided  for  in 
this  Act  or,  upon  request  of  the  inter- 
ested   person    applying    for    inspection, 
other  criteria  approved  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act"  and  insert  "an  official 
inspection;";  on  page  5,  line  7,  after  the 
word  "the"  strike  out  "term"  and  insert 
"terms";   on  page  7,  line  14.  after  the 
word  "loaded"  strike  out  "abroad"  and 
Insert  "aboard":  on  page  8.  line  13,  after 
the  word  "That"  strike  out  the  comma 
and     with    respect   to   interstate   com- 
merce,"; in  line  16,  after  the  word  "or," 
insert    "with  respect  to  interstate  com- 
merce,"; on  page  9,  line  14,  after  the  word 
"United"  strike  out  "State"  and  insert 
"States'":  in  line  17.  after  the  word   qual- 
ity,"   strike    out     "condition,    or    quan- 
tity   of,    or    other    facts    relating    to, 
grain"    and    insert    'or    condition    of 
grain,    or   quantity   of   sacks   of   grain, 
or    other    facts     relating    to    grain,"; 
on  page  11,  line  1,  after  the  word  "into" 
strike  out  "the  United  States  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts"  and  insert  "a 


fund  which  shall  be  available  without 
fiscal  year  limitation  for  the  expenses  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  incident 
to  providing  official  inspection  services."; 
in  line  8.  after  the  word  "area,"  insert 
"but  this  subsection  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  prevent  any  inspection  agency 
from  operating  in  any  area  in  which  it 
was  operative  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subsection.'";  on  page  13,  line  10, 
after  the  word  "'has"  strike  out  "other- 
wise" and  insert  "knowingly  or  care- 
lessly": on  page  14.  line  2.  after  the  word 
"under"  .strike  out  "the"  and  insert 
"this":  in  line  6,  after  the  word  "direc- 
tor"' strike  out  "holder,  or  owner"  and 
insert  "or  holder  or  owner";  in  line  10, 
after  the  word  "has"  strike  out  ""been 
convicted  of  any"  and  insert  "committed 
any  repeated  or  flagrant":  in  line  21. 
after  the  word  '"director,"  strike  out 
"holder,  or  owner"  and  insert  "or  holder 
or  owner":  on  page  16,  at  the  beginning 
of  line  11.  insert  'after  consultation  with 
the  firain  trade  and  taking  into  account 
the  needs  and  circumstances  of  local 
markets.":  on  page  22,  line  22,  after  the 
word  "from""  insert  "whom":  on  page  25. 
line  6.  after  the  word  "Act"  insert  ""to  the 
extent  that  financing  is  not  obtained 
from  the  fees  and  sale  of  samples  as  pro- 
vided for  in  section  7  of  this  Act.'":  at 
the  bcRinning  of  line  9  strike  out  the 
quotation  mark:  at  the  beginning  of  line 
10  strike  out  ""  "Sec.  20."  and  insert 
"Sec.  2.":  in  line  15.  after  the  word  "of" 
strike  out  "paragraphs  6' a)    and  13(a) 

(51    of"  and  insert  "sections  6(a)    and 

13(aM5>  of  the  United  States  Grain 
Standards  Act.  as  amended  by";  and  in 
line  18,  after  the  word  "such"  strike  out 
the    quotation    mark    after    the    word 

"grain". 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 

engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 

time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 

passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

(No.   13721,  explaining   the  pui-poses  of 

the  bill. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

SHORT   EXPLANATION 

This  bill  would  revise  the  U.S.  Grain 
Standards  Act.  The  significant  changes  made 
by  it  are  as  follows; 

(1)  Inspection  would  not  be  required  for 
any  shipment  of  grain  in  domestic  com- 
merce, except  grain  in  a  container  bearing  a 
grade  designation; 

(2)  Additional  inspection  services,  such  as 
inspection  of  U.S.  grain  in  Canadian  ports 
(now  furnished  under  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Act  of  1946) .  protein  tests,  and  weigh- 
ing of  sacked  grain,  would  be  available  upon 
request  (now  only  grading  services  in  the 
United  States  iire  available  under  the  act); 

(3)  The  lead  time  for  effecting  changes  In 
the  standards  would  be  increased  from  90 
days  lo  1  year; 

(4)  Submitted  samples  could  be  used  in 
lieu  of  official  samples  in  official  inspection 
of  interstate  shipments  and  of  grain  in 
Canadian  ports; 

(5)  Samplers  and  laboratory  technicians 
employed  by  official  inspection  agencies 
woiild  be  required  to  have  licenses; 

(6)  Inspectors'    licenses    would    be    issued 


for  3-year  periods  (instead  of  permanently); 
and 

(7)  New  enforcement  procedures  would  be 
provided,  including  refusal  of  inspection 
service;  examination  of  records;  subpena 
power;  exemption  from  prosecution  of  wit- 
nesses compelled  to  give  self-incriminating 
testimony;  additional  specified  offenses;  and 
increased  penalties. 

PRINCIPAL    PURPOSE 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  make 
inspection   with   respect   to   interstate   grain 
shipments   permissive,   rather   than   manda- 
tory, in  all  cases  except  grain  in  a  container 
bearing  a  grade  designation.  At  present  in- 
spection   is   mandatory    where    the    grain    is 
.sold   in   interstate   commerce   by   grade   if   a 
licensed    Inspector    is    located    at    the    point 
from  which,  or  to  which  the  grain  is  shipped 
In    its    letter    requesting    this     legislation, 
the  Department  points  out  that  transporta- 
tion methods  have  changed  greatly  since  the 
act   was   passed.   A   large   percentage   of   the 
Kraln   now   shipped   in   interstate   conmierc<; 
is  shipped  by  truck.  An  ever  increasing  per- 
centage is  being  shipped  by  rail  under  spe- 
cial  point-to-point   rates.    (Under   point-to- 
point   rates,   the  carrier   limits   the   time   for 
loading  and  unloading,  permits  no  diversion 
or  rerouting,  and  permits  no  swps  for  In- 
.•-pection.)   Official  inspection  of  much  of  the 
trucklot  grain  and  most  of  the  grain  moving 
under  the  special  point-to-point  rates  Is  ap- 
parently not  desired  and  Is  not  obtained  by 
the  trade  even  though  official  inspection  of 
much  of  such  grain  is  technically  required 
by  the  act.  To  provide  official  InspecUon  for 
trucklot   grain   would   require   -stationing   of- 
ficial Inspection  personnel  on  a  24-hour  basis, 
iiarticularly   during   the    harvest   season,    or 
require  that  the  trucks  and  the  loading  and 
receiving   elevators   wait   for   official    Inspec- 
tion. Official  Inspection  of  trucklot  grain  has 
been   found   feasible   in   only   a   few   of   the 
larger   terminal   markets.  If   the  mandatory 
inspection  requirements  were  enforced  with 
respect  to  trucklot  grain,  it  would  increase 
the   cost   of    merchandizing    the    grain    and 
would    apparentlv   serve   no   useful    purpose 
to  the  trade.  Furthermore,   the  Department 
.asserts  that  It  is  discrinUnatory  to  require 
the   official   inspection   of   grain   shipped   by 
water,  or  by  rail  under  conventional  rates, 
and    not   require   the    official    inspection    of 
grain  shipped  bv  truck  or  by  rail  under  spe- 
cial point-to-point  rates.  It  is  also  dlscrtm- 
inawrv  to  require  the  official  inspection  of 
grain   shipped   from   or  to  a   place  where   a 
licensed  Inspector  is  located  and  not  require 
the  official  Inspection  of  grain  shipped  from 
or  to  other  points. 

COMMITTEE    CONSIDERATION 

The  committees  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
cultural Research  and  General  Leglslauon 
held  hearings  on  June  17  on  S.  272.  S.  2069. 
and  HR.  15794.  S.  2069  and  H.R.  15794  are 
companion  bills,  but  H.R.  15794  contains  a 
number  of  Improvements  made  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Both  of  these  bills  would 
accomplish  the  objectives  of  S.  272.  to  per- 
niii  use  of  submitted  s.unples  where  that  is 
desired.  All  witnesses  who  desired  to  tesmy 
were  heard,  and  witnesses  were  generally 
favorable.  The  National  Association  of  State 
Departments  of  .Agriculture  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Chief  Grain  Inspectors 
offered  a  number  of  amendments,  most  of 
which  were  directed  to  maintaining  require- 
ments for  inspection  of  interstate  shipments 
Since  these  amendments  were  contrary  to 
the  basic  objectives  of  the  bill,  the  commit- 
tee rejected  ihem.  An  amendment  of  a  tech- 
nical nature  proposed  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Departments  of  Agriculture 
w;is  adopted,  and  another  -.imendment  pro- 
posed bv  the  chief  grain  inspectors  was 
adopted  "in  part.  They  vkill  be  referred  to  in 
the  discussion  herein  of  conmiittee  amend- 
ments. 

several    witnesses    tesUfled    that    the    bill 
would   do   much   to  relieve   the    freight    car 
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shortage  by  eliminating  the  need  to  hold 
cars  for  Inspection.  In  addition  to  aiding  In 
the  movement  of  grain,  t»ls  should  resxilt 
In  considerable  savings  to  Khe  trade  and  the 
railroads  In  demurrage  and  equipment 
charges.  | 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  committee  amendments  would  make 
the  following  substantive:  changes  In  the 
bill. 

( 1 )  They  would  permit  (tea  for  appeal  and 
Canadian  port  Inspections  «nd  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  samples  to  be  depoelted  In  a 
revolving  fund  and  used  t©  provide  inspec- 
tion service  rather  than  being  covered  Into 
miscellaneous  receipts  In  the  Treasury.  This 
amendment  would  restore  language  which 
was  proposed  by  the  Deportment  of  Agricul- 
ture and  contained  In  H.H.  15794  aa  It  was 
Introduced,  but  which  wafc  deleted  by  the 
House.  The  Department  requested  the  com- 
mittee to  restore  the  orlglhal  language  and 
furnished  the  following  Information  In  sup- 
l>ort  of  this  request;  ^ 

•Plrst,  we  are  opposed  tot  the  House  action 
In  ameruUog  section  7(e)  Bnd  section  19  In 
H.R.  15794.  These  amendments  require  that 
all  fees  received  for  appeal  Inspections  and 
Canadian  {X)rt  Inspection  bf  U.S.  grain  and 
all  proceeds  from  the  sale  qf  samples  shall  be 
deposited  as  mlscellaneou*  receipts  In  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  The  U.S.  GrWn  Standards  Act 
was  amended  In  1958  to  provide  that  the 
Department  could  accept  rtimbursement  for 
overtime,  night,  or  holiday  work  In  connec- 
tion with  appeal  Inspection*.  Currently,  these 
charges  are  deposited  In  a  ."special  fund  for 
our  use  in  meeting  these  extra  costs.  They 
amotmt  to  about  $100,000  per  year  and  are 
needed  to  pay  the  extra  compensation  to 
Federal  Inspectors  who  peatform  this  kind  of 
work.  J 

•'The  ln.>:pectlon  service  fct  Canada  for  U.S. 
grain  shipments  at  certalij  points  along  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  is  provided  on  a  fee- 
suppKJrted  basis  and  no  appropriated  funds 
are  involved.  Seasonal  fUictuatlon  in  the 
workload  on  the  St.  Lawaence  requires  the 
services  of  from  two  to  siven  inspectors  at 
different  times  during  th^  year.  Collections 
in  Canada  this  year  will  amount  to  approxi- 
mately $75,000.   ' 

"Unless  the  authorlzatlcjn  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  retain  these  fundsils  kept  In  the  b'.ll, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  request  an  increase  in 
the  1969  appropriation  of  fciBtween  $175,000  to 
$200,000. 

"There  are  sound  reason^  why  the  revolving 
fund  arrangement,  as  Initially  provided  in 
H.R.  15794  and  as  provided!  in  S.  2069,  Is  best. 
The  grain  trade  wants  and  needs  appeal  In- 
spection In  the  United  States.  This  is  true 
also  of  initial  inspections  Of  U.S.  grain  mov- 
ing through  Canada  for  ekport.  The  voliune 
of  appeal  inspections  in  ihe  United  States, 
including  overtime  fees,  £^d  the  volume  of 
inspections  of  U.S.  grain ;  In  Canada  varies 
from  year  to  year.  It  Is  Impossible,  therefore, 
to  estimate  accurately  In  Advance  the  funds 
which  will  be  needed  to  provide  these 
services.  During  the  last  15  years  the  num- 
ber of  appeal  inspection^  has  ranged  from 
26,651.  to  37,433  yearly;  |the  overtime  fees 
fc  r  appeal  inspections  have  ranged  from  $75,- 
551  to  $147,200;  and  the  Aolume  of  Inspec- 
tions of  U.S.  grain  In  Canatia  has  ranged  from 
1.5  to  2.9  million  tons. 

•'We  strongly  urge  that,  as  originally  pro- 
vided in  H.R.  15794  and  as  provided  In  S.  2069. 
the  Department  should  b«  authorised  to  use 
all  appeal  fees  which  ard  collected  and  re- 
tained and  all  money  obtained  from  the  sale 
of  surplus  Federal  samples  of  grain  to 
partially  offset  its  cost  under  the  U.S.  Grain 
Standards  Act.  During  the  last  fiscal  year, 
these  collections  amounted  to  about  $700,000. 
It  is  the  Department's  redommendatlon  that 
it  should  retain  these  collections  and  that 
there  should  be  a  corresponding  reduction 
made    in    the    F'ederal    impropriation.    This 


would  result  In  reducing  the  1969  appropria- 
tion for  the  administration  of  thU  act  from 
about  $2.9  million  to  about  $2  2  million. 

"The  reason  for  this  recommendation  Is 
that  the  volume  of  appeal  work  is  highly  iin- 
predlctable.  It  fluctuates  greatly  by  markets 
and  by  seasons.  Also,  no  one  can  foretell  what 
the  effect  of  the  proposed  revision  of  the  act 
may  be  In  increasing  or  decreasing  the  num- 
ber of  appeals  received  from  grain  shippers  or 
buyers.  Tlierefore,  it  would  be  highly  ad- 
vantageous for  the  Department  to  be  au- 
thorized to  use  the  appeal  fees  which  It  re- 
tains so  that  the  available  funds  can  be 
more  closely  correlated  with  the  appeal  in- 
spection workload." 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  the  bill,  with 
this  committee  amendment,  would  provide 
that  the  Department  would  retain  the  fees 
and  charges  which  It  collects  for  appeal  in- 
spections, the  bill  would  not  make  any  pro- 
visions for  the  Department  to  share  in  any 
of  the  fees  or  charges  which  are  assessed 
and  collected  by  the  ofiQclal  inspection  agen- 
cies. It  Is  intended,  therefore,  that  the  De- 
partment's costs  of  {M-ovlding  sujjervlsory 
and  administrative  services  under  the  act 
will  be  borne  by  appropriated  funds  and.  ex- 
cept for  inspections  In  Canada,  not  by 
inspection  fees. 

(2)  The  committee  amendments  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  refuse  Inspection 
service  on  account  of  repeated  or  flagrant 
violations,  without  the  necessity  of  a  con- 
viction. This  amendment  was  requested  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  ad- 
vised the  committee  as  follows: 

"Secondly,  we  are  opposed  to  the  House 
action  in  amending  section  10(a)  from  the 
original  provision  of  H.R.  15794  so  as  to  au- 
thorize withdrawal  of  inspection  service  as 
an  administrative  sanction  against  violations 
of  the  act  only  If  the  person  had  first  been 
•convicted'  of  a  criminal  violation.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  original  wording  of  H.R.  15794 
under  which  such  withdrawal  would  be 
authorized  In  case  of  commission  of  'any 
repeated  or  flagrant  violation'  should  be  re- 
tained. Otherwise,  the  constructive  contribu- 
tion of  section  10  In  protecting  the  integrity 
of  the  ofBcial  grain  Inspection  service  is 
largely  nulllfled.  Criminal  convictions  against 
individuals  or  business  firms  for  violation 
of  agricultural  statutes  like  this  one  are 
rare.  In  many  instances,  although  the  vio- 
lation may  be  Irrefutable,  the  identity  of  a 
person  cannot  be  established  adequately  for 
the  purpKJse  of  filing  criminal  charges.  Effec- 
tive means  are  needed  to  protect  the  great 
majority  of  the  industry  against  the  actions 
of  a  few  dishonest  persons.  We  believe  that, 
in  order  to  provide  this  protection,  section 
10(a).  as  set  forth  in  H.R.  15794,  originally, 
should  be  retained. 

"Further,  we  believe  that  adequate  safe- 
guards against  any  capricious  or  uiyeason- 
able  use  of  this  administrative  authority  Is 
provided  in  HSl.  15794  because  service  cannot 
be  withdrawn  except  in  cases  in  which  it  is 
determined  that  the  person  or  firm  has  com- 
mitted •repeated  or  flagrant  violation'  of  sec- 
tion 13  of  the  act  and  that  providing 
inspection  would  be  Inimical  to  the  grain 
Inspection  service.  Further,  before  inspection 
can  be  refused,  the  respwndent  must  be  af- 
forded opportunity  for  a  hearing  at  which 
all  evidence  against  him  must  be  produced 
by  the  Department,  and  any  decision  by  the 
Department  to  refuse  service  is  subject  to 
review  by  a  Federal  district  court  prior  to 
withdrawal." 

The  Department  advised  the  committee 
that  the  most  conunon  example  of  flagrant 
or  repeated  violation  Is  that  where  inspec- 
tion certificates  are  altered.  In  some  cases 
there  are  numerous  altered  inspection  cer- 
tificates for  various  lots  of  grain  in  which  a 
single  company  is  Interested.  It  may  be  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain  the  individual  or  indi- 
viduals who  made  tlie  alterations  and  ob- 
tain criminal  convictions.  The  only  way  to 


protect  the  Integrity  of  the  Inspection  serv- 
ice Is  to  withdraw  Inspection. 

(3)  Section  7(f)  of  the  act,  as  It  would 
be  amended  by  the  bill,  prohibits  the  op- 
eration of  more  than  one  Inspection  agency 
at  one  time  for  any  one  area.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  at  least  one  area  in  the  country 
In  which  two  agencies  are  authorized  to  op- 
erate. As  passed  by  the  House,  section  7(f) 
would  require  revocation  of  the  authority  of 
one  of  these  agencies.  The  committee  did  not 
feel  that  it  was  appropriate  to  legislate  one 
of  these  agencies  out  of  business,  and  has 
therefore  recommended  an  amendment 
making  section  7(f)  Inapplicable  to  prevent 
any  inspection  agency  from  operating  in  any 
area  in  which  It  Is  operative  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  bill.  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Chief  Grain  Inspectors  recommended 
a  somewhat  similar  amendment. 

In  addition  to  these  three  substantive 
ch.inges.  the  committee  has  recommended  a 
number  of  technical  corrections.  Most  of 
these,  such  as  corrections  in  spelling  and 
punctuation,  need  no  explanation.  Those 
that  may  require  some  explanation  are  as 
follows; 

(A)  The  National  Association  of  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture  suggested  that 
it  be  made  clear  that  withdrawal  of  an  In- 
spector's license  for  Improper  Inspection  be 
authorized  only  where  the  inspection  was 
"knowingly  or  carelessly"  made  in  an  im- 
proper manner.  The  committee  has  recom- 
mended this  clarification. 

(B)  The  definition  of  "offlcial  Inspection" 
would  be  amended  to  make  It  consistent 
with  .section  7(b)  and  to  make  it  clearly  ap- 
plicable to  bulk  grain,  except  with  respect 
to  quantitative  determination.  Quantitative 
determination  would  clearly  be  restricted  to 
sacked  praln. 

(C)  Section  6  would  be  amended  to  avoid 
any  Inference  that  sale  by  proprietary  brand 
or  trademark  would  constitute  a  sale  by 
grade  In  the  case  of  an  export  sale. 

(D)  Section  12(b)  would  be  amended  to 
provide  specifically  that,  before  prescribing 
the  period  for  which  samples  must  be  re- 
tained, the  Secretary  would  consult  with 
the  grain  trade  and  take  into  consideration 
the  needs  and  circumstances  of  local  mar- 
kets. This  would  carry  out  in  the  statute  the 
Intention  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  ex- 
pressed In  the  Congressional  Record  at  pages 
H4438  and  H4439  on  May  29.  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Mahon.  In  reading  through  the  lan- 
gu.\ge  of  the  bUl.  I  call  the  genUeman's  at- 
tention to  the  provision  In  section  12(b). 
where  it  states,  and  I  quote: 

"  'That  grain  samples  shall  be  required 
to  be  maintained  only  for  such  period  not 
in  excess  of  ninety  days  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe.' 

"It  has  been  called  to  my  attention  that 
a  number  of  inspection  agencies  liave  ex- 
pressed a  great  deal  of  concern  over  the 
wording  of  that  section,  due  to  the  undue 
btirden  and  strain  on  storage  facilities  that 
would  occur  In  the  event  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  chooses  to  require  these 
grain  samples  to  be  maintained  for  a  full 
90  days.  In  a  volume  operation  such  as  that 
conducted  by  many  of  these  exchangee,  these 
samples  will  quickly  accumulate,  creating 
storage  problems,  and  additional  expense 
to  comply  with  such  a  requirement. 

"Accordingly.  I  want  to  Inquire  of  the 
gentleman,  as  author  of  the  bill  before  us. 
and  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  exam- 
ining ihls  legislation,  whether  or  not  It  Is 
the  Intent  of  this  bill  that  the  grain  sam- 
ples win  be  maintained  for  a  full  90  days? 
1  hope  the  gentleman  will  clarify  the  whole 
matter. 

"Mr.  PiTRCELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
raising  this  point,  and  I  will  be  happy  to 
clarify  what  is  Involved. 

"The  90-day  figure  referred  to  In  section 
12(b)  represents  a  limitation  for  the  period 
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that  the  grain  sample  can  be  required  to  be 
maintained.  Since  the  legislation  also  deals 
with  export  grain.  It  was  necessary  to  use 
a  longer  period  than  would  be  necessary  for 
samples  of  grain  shipped  within  the  United 
States.  There  Is  little  reason  for  requiring 
a  sample  to  be  kept  more  than  a  limited 
time  after  the  arrival  of  the  grain  at  Its 
destination,  and  naturally,  this  will  be  a 
function  of  the  distance  the  grain  is  to  be 
transported,  and  the  mode  of  transportation. 

■It  is  the  intent  of  the  bill  that  the  Secre- 
tary will  study  the  transportation  statistics. 
and  provide  reasonable  figures  for  retention 
of  the  sample  which  should  be  worked  out 
with  the  grain  industry  Itself.  Certainly 
there  would  be  no  call  for  shipments  of 
grain  via  barge  or  rail  to  be  maintained  for 
90  days.  A  reasonable  figure.  In  view  of  the 
needs  of  the  trade,  and  the  need  to  always 
Insure  the  orderly  marketing  of  grain  would 
be  45  days  for  shipment  by  barge,  and  15 
days  for  truck  or  rail  shipment.  There  would 
certainly  be  no  need  to  require  the  sample 
to  be  kept  beyond  these  limitations,  except 
In  the  most  peculiar  circumstances. 

In  order  that  factors  that  would  affect  the 
ultimate  decision  on  this  matter  might  be 
more  readily  available,  I  asked  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  comment  on  this 
problem.  I  have  with  me  a  letter  from  Mr. 
George  Grange,  Deputy  Administrator  for 
Marketing  Services,  indicating  what  factors 
will  Influence  the  final  decision,  which  would 
be  within  the  guideUnes  I  have  mentioned. 

At  this  point.  I  insert  Mr.  Grange's  letter 
In  the  record: 

"U.S.  DEPARTMENT   OF   ACRICULTtJBE. 

•Consumer  and  Marketing  Service. 

-Wasnington,   D.C.,   May  23,   1968. 
"Hon.  Graham  Purcelx. 
"House  of  Representatives. 

"Dear  Mr.  Purcell:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  request  for  further  details  concerning 
the  Departments  plans  for  implementing  the 
provision  In  H.R.  15794  under  which  Inspec- 
Uon  agencies  would  be  required  to  maintain 
file  samples  of  grain  for  a  period  of  time  not 
in  excess  of  90  days. 

•Our  grain  inspection  officials  Intend  to 
require^that  the  file  samples  be  retained  un- 
til normal  transit  time  to  destination  and 
normal  unloading  time  have  expired.  This 
will  give  inspectors  an  opportunity  to  check 
the  file  sample  whenever  there  are  com- 
plaints or  questions  concerning  the  initial 
cerUficatlon.  If  the  grain  dealers  are  to  trade 
on  the  basis  of  U.S.  grades  and  official  in- 
spection certificates,  they  shoxild  have  this 
opportunity  for  review  of  file  samples  while 
the  transaction  is  still  in  process  if  the  serv- 
ice is  to  be  of  maximum  usefulness. 

"The  retention  time  would  vary  dependent 
upon  destination  and  mode  of  transporta- 
tion Domestic  shipments  by  truck  and  rail 
would  require  the  shortest  time  and  export 
shipments  the  longest. 

"The  retention  times  would  be  part  of  re- 
vised regulations  which  would  not  become 
effective  until  180  days  after  enactment  of 
HR  15794.  These  regulations,  under  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act,  would  involve 
the  issue  of  a  rulemaking  proposal  and  con- 
sideration of  views  and  comments  from  in- 
terested persons  prior  to  final  promulgation. 
"We  believe  that  reasonable  and  realistic 
retention  periods  for  grain  samples  can  be 
esuiblished  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  the 
grain  industry  and.  at  the  same  time,  will 
not  overtax  the  facilities  of  Federal,  Stiite,  or 
private  grain  Inspection  offices. 

"We  hope  that  this  Information  provides 
the  additional  detolls  on  this  matter  which 
vou  desired. 

•'Sincerely  yours. 

•'G.   R.   Grange, 
•Deputy  Administrator,  Marketing  Services. 

•I  hope  that  this  helps  answer  the  gentle- 
man's question.  This  bill  has  been  carefully 
worked  out  In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  all. 
but  occasionally  there  may  be  questions  still 


to  be  answered.  In  a  slmUar  vein,  there  was 
a  question  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  cotton- 
seed Is  included  under  this  bill.  It  Is  not. 

"I  would  also  hope  that  members  of  the 
grain  trade  are  aware  of  the  outstanding  Job 
that  my  distinguished  colleague  has  done  In 
calling  this  problem  to  our  attention.  I 
learned  Immediately  after  coming  to  Con- 
gress that  when  he  speaks,  all  within  the 
sound  of  his  voice  should  listen.  I  know  of 
no  man  for  whom  I  have  greater  respect. 

•Mr.  Belcher.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man vleld? 

•  Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  of  our  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee. 

•Mr.  Belcher.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding,  and  I  am  glad  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  clarified  this  matter,  because  to 
maintain  these  samples  for  90  days  would  in 
some  instances  be  almost  impossible.  In 
Enid.  Okla.,  for  example,  they  have  unloaded 
as  many  as  2,177  carloads  of  wheat  and 
sampled  them  In  a  21-hour  period,  and  the 
gentleman  can  see  how  many  samples  would 
be  needed,  as  the  grain  Inspector  at  Enid. 
Okla..  described  it  to  me.  He  said  that  we 
would  have  to  build  another  warehouse  Just 
to  store  these  samples.  So  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  has  gotten  this  matter  cleared  up, 
because,  as  I  sav.  It  would  lie  an  absolute 
impossibility    to   keep    all    the    samples    for 

90  days. 

"Mr.  PuHCELL.  That  Is  correct,  and  I  wish 
to  assure  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 
Just  as  I  have  endeavored  to  assure  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  iMr.  Mahon)  that 
after  passage  of  this  bill  it  will  take  180  days 
before  it  goes  Into  effect.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  assures  me  that  they  will  hold 
hearings  and  make  detailed  studies  as  to  the 
practical  length  of  time  in  which  to  keep 
these  grain  samples.  And,  as  I  say,  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  in  line  with  the  good  Judgment  of 
the  trade  itself." 

(E)  Section  20  of  the  act.  as  It  would  be 
amended  by  the  bill,  would  be  redesignated 
as  section  2  of  the  bill.  This  would  make  It 
clear  that  this  section  relates  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  amending  bill,  rather  than 
the  effective  date  of  the  original  act. 


(49    U.S.C.    19a(f))    Is  amended  to   read   as 
follows: 

•■(f)  Upon  completion  of  the  original  valu- 
ations herein  provided  for.  the  Commission 
shall  thereafter  keep  Itself  informed  of  the 
cost  of  all  new  construction,  extensions,  im- 
provements, retirements,  or  other  changes  in 
the  condition,  use.  and  classification  of  the 
property  of  all  common  carriers  as  to  which 
original  valuations  have  been  made,  shall 
make  annual  valuations  of  all  oil  pipeline 
companies  as  to  which  original  valuations 
have  been  made,  and  may  keep  itself  in- 
formed of  current  changes  In  quantities, 
costs,  and  values  of  such  properties  of  other 
common  carriers  subject  to  this  part,  in 
order  that  it  may  have  available  at  all  times 
the  information  deemed  by  it  to  be  necessary 
to  enable  it  to  revise  and  correct  its  previous 
inventories,  classifications,  and  values  of  the 
properties;  and  when  deemed  necessary,  may 
revise,  correct,  and  supplement  any  of  its 
inventories  and  valuations. '■ 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  cnRrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELX)  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  have  learned  that  there 
was  a  "hold"  on  Calendar  No.  1352, 
S.  757.  Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  action  of  the  Senate  in 
passing  the  bill  be  rescinded  and  that  the 
bill  be  placed  back  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE ACT  TO  ELIMINATE 
CERTAIN  VALUATION  REQUIRE- 
MENTS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  757)  to  amend  section  19 (a  i  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  elimi- 
nate certain  valuation  requirements,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, with  amendments,  on  page  2. 
line  8,  after  the  word  "made,"  insert 
"shall  make  annual  valuations  of  all  oil 
pipeline  companies  as  to  which  original 
valuations  have  been  made. "  and  in  line 
12.  after  the  word  "properties"  insert  "of 
other  common  carriers  subject  to  this 
part,";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  757 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
subsection  (b)  of  section  19a  of  part  I  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  19a 
(b))   is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  paragraph  which  begins  "Sec- 
ond", strike  out  ",  and  the  present  value  of 
the  same". 

(2)  Strike  out  the  paragraph  which  be- 
gins -Third'  and  the  paragraph  which  begins 
■Fifth".  . 

13)  In  the  paragraph  which  begins 
•Fourth",  strike  out  ••Fourth"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  •'Third". 

(b)   Subsection    (f)    of    such    section    19a 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I 

su!,'gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The   PRESIDENT   jjro    tempore.   The 

clei-k  will  call  the  loU. 

The   bill  clerk   proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  i  escinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  NONPROLIFERATION  TREATY 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
Senators  know,  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  has  been  signatured  by  the 
United  States,  the  U.S.S.R..  Great  Bnt- 
ian.  and  a  number  of  other  nations. 

In  my  opinion,  this  treaty  is  an 
augury  of  hope;  it  lays  the  ground,  per- 
haps, for  a  new  era  in  better  relations; 
very  possibly  it  may  be  responsible  for  a 
reduction  in  armaments;  and  it  is,  of 
course,  a  recognition  of  the  dangers  which 
confront  the  world  in  this  nuclear  age 
if  something  is  not  done  to  cope  with 

them. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  hearings  have 
been  conducted  so  responsibly  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  IMr. 
Sparkman  I  and  that  they  have  been  at- 
tended by  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  start,  in  such  good  spirit,  will 
bring  about  the  consideration  of  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  by  the  Senate 
shortly  after  it  is  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  pubUshed  in  the 
Nashville  Banner  of  July  2.  1968,  and 
an  editorial  published  in  the  Cleveland, 
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Ohio.  Plain  Dealer,  of  |june  30.  1968,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Nashville  Balmer,  July  2,  1968] 
With  Appropriatt  SArwAJARDs:  An  Aucubt 
roB  Hope 
President  Johnson's  retiarks  attending  sig- 
nature of  the  Non-proliferation  (nucleor) 
Treaty  were  expressive  of  ft  hope  shared— and 
profoundly — by  the  people  of  these  United 
States.  By  the  successful  negotiation  of  this 
compact,  signed  almost  simultaneously  In 
Moscow  and  London,  a  long  step  was  taken 
toward  abatement  of  woi  Id  dangers  ushered 
In  with  the  Nuclear  Age. 

The  President  did  not  depict  the  accom- 
plishment as  an  automatic  guarantee  of 
peace  and  security.  Obviously  It  Is  not  that; 
but  Its  purposes,  plural,  l^ad  In  the  direction 
of  deliverance  by  mutitel  effort  from  the 
nuclear  threat.  As  a  binding  Instrument  It 
would;   . 

Comcplt  the  nations  which  do  not  have 
such  weapons  not  to  p  oduce,  nor  receive 
them  in  the  future: 

Assure  equally  that  luch  nations  have 
the   full   peaceful   benefits  of  the  atom; 

Commit  the  nuclear  pawers  to  move  for- 
ward toward  etfectlve  me  isures  of  anna  con- 
trol and  disarmament. 

In  reality  this  agrcen  ent,  yesterday  for- 
malized, conforms  with  the  offer  magnani- 
mously made  by  the  Ur  Ited  States,  almost 
from  the  outset,  when  It  was  almost  alone 
in  possession  of  nuclear  capability.  Neither 
then  nor  now  could  any  prospective  rival  In 
truth  iiccuse  this  natio  i  of  destructive  or 
monopolistic  design. 

The  stumbling  bloclc  en  this  path  to  date 
has  been  refusal  of  the  Soviet  to  accept  the 
premise  of  mutual  Inspec  ;lon:  the  elementary 
enforcement  .%spect  that  still  is  essential.  In 
stipulating  that  in  th<i  past,  the  United 
States  has  laid  down  no  condition  for  these 
treaty  associates  that  w>uld  not  be  equally 
binding  on  itself — the  right  of  signatory 
powers  to  verify  by  periodic  on-site  inspec- 
tions that  every  membqr  nation  is  abiding 
by  its  agreement.  It  is  rthe  qualifying  par- 
ticular that  must  be  spelled  out  and  accepted 
to  implement  against  defect  the  present 
treaty  arrangement. 

It  fell  to  President  Jot  nson,  as  a  challenge 
to  patient  effort  .ind  sts  tesmanship  to  push 
and  mature  this  proffrim  to  the  point  of 
International  acceptance ;  the  agreement  for 
which,  as  he  stated  Mon  lay  with  pardonable 
pride,  'I  have  actively  sought  and  worked 
for  since  January,  1964. " 

As  a  colleague  in  th  it  effort — bearing  a 
responsibility  for  the  diplomatic  processes 
essential  to  it — Secretar;  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
deserves  credit,  too,  fo:  its  successful  ad- 
vancement to  this  stage. 

Tirelessly,  and  not  ir  frequently  the  tar- 
gets of  international  abise,  they  labored  for 
an  objective  of  promise  worthy  of  human- 
ity's hope — undeterred  by  either  Impatience 
or  tirade. 

In  dedicated  treatmert  of  an  awesome  re- 
sfxjnsibillty — of  world  importance,  and  na- 
tional interest  certainl  r  not  secondary  to 
it — President  Johnson  w  -11  may  have  brought 
to  pass  the  most  signal  achievement  of  his 
c.ireer. 

It  Is  a  step-by-step  pjrocedure — this  new- 
est stride  a  long  one  *i  the  fact  that  for 
the  first  time  the  major  nuclear  powers  are 
at  Iea£t  outwardly  in  agreement;  with  mu- 
tual obligations  recognized  between  them. 
Of  necessary  Implication  too.  Is  the  collateral 
fact  that  It  may  expand  further  the  Soviet- 
Red  China  cleavage.  As  a  non-signatory 
power^in  a  suspect  position  differing  from 
that  of  Prance— It  could  be  Mao-Tse-tung  & 
Co..  against  the  world. 

Realism  does  not  discount  the  dangers  and 
tensions  of  the  era  through  which  the  world 
is  pafifiing,  and  the  Chip!  Executive  did  not 


speak  of  them  bm  In  the  past  tense.  He  did 
accent  the  reaponslblllty  factor  of  guarded 
steps  forward,  dictated  by  reaaon.  Intelli- 
gence and  conscience;  and  the  (^>portunity 
at  each  waypolnt  on  that  upward  path  to 
demonstrate  and  test  good  faith. 

No  treaty  is  perfect,  nor  an  end  In  Itself. 
But  it  is  the  basis  for  understanding,  and 
a  declaration  of  international  Intent.  Never 
more  than  In  this  case  does  It  prompt  a 
fervent  world  hope;  expressly  that  in  the 
agreement  reached  a  formula  has  been  pre- 
sented—and accepted- that  will  restrain  the 
skid  toward  disaster,  and  be  productive  of 
the  world  peace  and  security  that  are  Amer- 
ica's objectives  as  co-sponsor. 

(Prom   the   Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain  Dealer. 

June  30,  1968) 

NUCLEAR   Talks    CRrorr   to  L.    B.   J. 

Russia's  announced  willingness  to  enter 
into  talks  with  the  United  States  on  the 
subject  of  limiting  both  offensive  and  de- 
fensive nuclear  weapons  Is  a  personal  tri- 
umph for  the  perseverance  of  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Getting  the  Soviet  Union  Into  a  n^ean- 
Ingful  discussion  of  the  need  of  freeing  the 
world  from  the  awful  threat  of  nuclear  war 
could  become  one  of  the  greatest  accom- 
plishments of  Mr.  Johnson's  administration. 

Mr.  Johnson  will  have  more  to  say  on 
the  disarmament  situation  at  the  nuclear 
non-proliferation  treaty-signing  ceremony 
tomorrow  in  Washington. 

The  President,  early  in  his  career  In  the 
White  House,  was  firm  In  his  belief  that 
the  two  giant  nuclear  powers  must  cooper- 
ate— despite  other  trying  differences — In 
keeping  peace  In  the  human  family.  Ambas- 
sadors and  state  secretaries  worked  toward 
this  meeting  of  minds  but  nothing  much 
happened.  Still,  the  President  persisted  In 
his  efforts  and  the  real  (groundwork  finally 
was  laid  at  Glassboro.  N.J.,  a  little  over  a 
year  ago  during  his  famous  confrontation 
with  Soviet  Premier  Alexi  Kosygin. 

The  process  of  bringing  along  the  Rus- 
sians to  a  point  where  they  would  seriously 
take  a  long  look  at  the  great  expenditure 
of  money  for  a  defensive  nuclear  system — 
money  that  cotild  be  more  productive  in 
social  progress — necessarily  was  delicate. 
The  attitudes  and  the  incidents  that  lined 
the  path  to  the  eventual  decision  to  hold 
talks  on  the  nuclear  missiles  of  attack  and 
defense  are  well  delineated  today  by  John 
P.  Leacacos,  chief  of  The  Plain  Dealer 
Washington  Bureau,  in  his  weekly  column 
in  this  section  of  the  newspaper. 

Statesmanship,  to  a  large  degree.  Is  akin 
to  salesmanship  and  President  Johnson,  by 
everlastingly  holding  the  thought  that  the 
Soviet  Union  eventually  could  be  sold  on  the 
wisdom  of  missile  prudence,  should  get  credit 
for  his  determination  In  a  cause  which  often 
seemed  hopeless. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESS  BY  WILLIAM  F.  McKEE. 
ADMINISTRATOR,  FEDERAL  AVIA- 
TION ADMINISTRATION,  BEFORE 
AIR  LINE  PILOTS  ASSOCIATION, 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  Gen. 
William  F.  McKce,  who  is  the  head  of 


the  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
made  a  speech  last  night  in  Seattle. 
Wash.,  at  the  Air  Une  Pilots  Association 
15th  Air  Safety  Forum  Awards  banquet. 
General  McKee's  remarkable  speech  re- 
lates to  a  very  important  subject,  air 
safety  in  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  the  speech  made  by  Wil- 
liam F.  McKee.  Administrator,  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  before  the  Air 
Line  Pilots  Association. 

The  PRESIDING  OFT^'ICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Sec  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  Gen- 
eral McKee  announced  last  week  that  he 
is  retiring  on  July  31.  I  know  of  no  man 
who  has  served  his  nation  with  greater 
diligence  and  dedication  than  William  P. 
McKee.  I  think  that  air  safety  in  the 
United  States  is  not  all  we  would  like 
it  to  be.  but  our  record  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  world. 

General  McKee's  programs  are  well 
underway.  I  know  we  are  all  sorry  to 
see  him  leave,  particularly  those  of  us 
who  serve  on  appropriation  subcom- 
mittees that  handle  matters  relating  to 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

General  McKee  has  done  a  remark- 
able job.  The  other  day  when  he  came  in 
to  see  me  and  I  asked  why  he  was  quit- 
ting, he  said: 

I  am  not  angry  with  anyone.  I  Just  figure 
I  have  gotten  my  programs  going,  and  my 
wife  told  me  she  would  rather  have  an  cx- 
admlnlstrator  at  home  than  some  Indispen- 
sable man  In  Arlington  Cemetery. 

That  was  the  basis  of  his  decision,  and 
I  think  his  decision  was  a  wise  one.  Those 
of  us  who  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  are  sorry  to  see  him  leave. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  ex  officio  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Surface 
Transportation,  both  of  which  have 
worked  with  General  McKee.  I  wish  to 
join  emphaticaUy  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  in  the  ex- 
pressions he  has  just  voiced  with  regard 
to  General  McKee. 

This  Nation  is  in  debt  to  General  Mc- 
Kee as  one  of  the  most  hard-working  and 
effective  men  in  one  of  the  most,  if  not 
the  most,  sensitive  areas  in  this  country, 
air  traffic  safety. 

All  of  us  who  have  worked  with  liim 
regret  that  he  is  retiring,  although  we 
understand  his  reasons.  I  am  sure  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton is  speaking  for  every  member  of  our 
committee  and  for  most  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  are  familiar  with  his  work 
when  he  states  we  deeply  regret  that 
General  McKee  is  retiring. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

ExHiBrx  1 
Remarks  by  Wh-liam  P.  McKeb.  Administra- 
tor. FEDEaiAL  Aviation  Administration,  to 
THE  Air  Linb  Pilots  Association,  15th  Air 
Sajxtt  Forum  Awards  Banqubt,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  July   10,  1968 

Its  a  real  pleasure  to  participate  In  this 
15th  Air  Safety  Porum  Awards  Program.  Your 
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association  and  the  members  of  the  aviation 
Industry  represented  here  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  convening  this  forum,  and  for 
assembling  in  one  place  so  many  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  products  dedicated  to  safer 
flight. 

It's  become  Increasingly  clear  In  recent 
times  that  those  who  have  any  part  In  pro- 
viding transportation  for  the  public  must 
share  a  responsibility  for  making  that  trans- 
portation as  safe  and  as  dependable  as  pos- 
sible. 

I  think  It's  to  the  credit  of  our  profession 
that  the  aviation  Industry  has  always  put 
safety  first.  The  challenge  today  Is  to  extend 
aviation's  reputation  for  safety  into  the 
growth  period  ahead.  This  Is  what  I  want 
to  talk  about  tonight,  and  since  this  Is  the 
last  opportunity  I  will  have  to  meet  with  you 
In  my  capacity  as  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  I  am  partic- 
ularly pleased  to  have  this  occasion  and  this 
platform  for  what  I  consider  a  very  Im- 
portant subject. 

To  begin  with,  we  must  understand  that 
the  growth  and  progress  of  civil  aviation  will 
always  be  accomplished  consistent  with 
safety,  never  at  odds  with  It.  This  means  we 
win  not  entertain  any  expansion  of  the  air 
services  under  Federal  control  If  the  safety 
of  the  public  would  be  compromised  or 
jeopardized  In  any  way.  As  I've  pointed  out 
many  times,  whoever  sits  in  the  Administra- 
tor's chair  must  think  first  and  always  of 
safety.  In  any  decision  situation,  the  Ad- 
ministrator must  rule  In  the  Interests  of 
safety  every  time.  When  It  comes  right  down 
to  it  so  would  every  one  of  you. 

I  say  this  to  be  emphatic,  not  argumenta- 
tive. I  reaUze  there  is  no  basic  disagreement 
between  the  PAA  and  ALPA  on  the  subject  of 
safety.  A  safe  system  Is  a  smoothly  operating 
system.  A  system  with  the  minimum  of  de- 
lays or  inconveniences  also  stands  to  provide 
the  greatest  accommodation  to  the  fl>'lng 
inibllc  and,  therefcxre,  to  be  the  most  profit- 
able system  for  the  airlines. 

Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  this  "per- 
fect" system  throughout  the  United  States 
today.  We  have  already  experienced  the  phe- 
nomenon of  having  a  transcontinental  flight 
delayed  on  the  ground  in  Loe  Angeles  be- 
cause of  traffic  congestion  at  JFK.  On  a  given 
day  recently,  a  total  of  519  aircraft  were  de- 
layed, before  takeoff  or  in  the  .air.  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  City — some  for  as  long 
as  45  minutes  or  an  hour. 

This  situation  is  not  economical  for  the 
airlines,  it  is  not  popular  with  public  or 
pilot,  and  as  a  trend.  It  certainly  Is  not  com- 
patible with  the  vast  increases  In  air  travel 
being  universally  forecast  for  the  seventies. 
As  a  menace  to  safety,  any  unrelieved  con- 
gestion beyond  today's  levels  appears  Intoler- 
able. 

I  see  by  the  agenda  for  this  forum  that 
many  of  you  plan  to  visit  the  Boeing  plant 
tomorrow  for  a  look  at  the  mockup  of  their 
747,  a  plane  that  some  of  you  will  prol>ably 
be  flying  soon.  Maybe  you'll  also  get  a  brief- 
ing on  the  status  of  the  SST.  These  planes 
exemplify  the  revolutions  in  size  and  speed 
soon  to  Impact  on  the  air  carrier  Industry. 
Add  to  these  two  factors  the  growing  accept- 
ance of  flight  as  the  favored  form  of  public 
transport — for  both  people  and  products— 
and  you  get  a  vivid  picture  of  aviation's  po- 
tentials and  an  Instant  image  of  its  worst 
problems. 

As  a  part  of  this  picture  you  see  an  expan- 
sion of  the  Jet  airline  fleet  from  1,344  air- 
craft today  to  3,300  by  1979. 

You  see  a  doubling  of  tqUl  flying  hours 
and  a  quadrupling  of  airline  revenue  pas- 
senger miles. 

You  see  the  air  transport  share  of  the  com- 
mon carrier  passenger  miles  traveled  in  the 
United  States  increasing  from  today's  66 
per  cent  to  better  than  70  per  cent  over  the 
next  10  years.  By  1979  the  airlines  will  be 
serving  445  million  passengers. 
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But  you  don't  see  all  these  prospects  for 
progress  without  being  equally  aware  of  the 
problems  attendant  to  growth — airport  ac- 
cess, terminal  accommodations,  baggage  han- 
dling, and  the  host  of  challenges  sure  to  be 
encountered  In  trying  to  fit  a  440  per  cent 
increase  In  passenger  traffic  into  available 
ground  facilities.  In  addition  to  these  prob- 
lems, there  is  the  matter  of  blending  more 
aircraft,  in  a  greater  variety  of  sizes  and 
speeds,  into  the  already  crowded  air  lanes 
connecting  the  nation's  22  major  air  trans- 
portation "hubs." 

These  are  the  same  problems  we're  look- 
ing at  in  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, and  we  see  them  first  and  foremost 
from  the  point  of  view  of  safety. 

While  the  present  safety  record  is  good, 
it's  not  good  enough  for  the  future.  Even 
if  the  accident  rates  of  today  were  to  remain 
constant,  the  projected  surge  in  aviation  op- 
erations over  the  next  decade  would  result 
in  a  sharp  increase  in  fatalities,  personal 
injuries,  and  property  damage.  This  must  be 
our  first  concern  as  we  scan  the  future. 

Secondly,  then,  what  steps  can  we  take 
if  we're  to  avoid  the  two  unacceptable  al- 
ternatives— one,  of  compromising  safety; 
and,  two,  restricting  growth,  with  the  heavy 
penalty  to  the  nation's  economy  which  that 
ulternative  implies? 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  ihrce  steps 
open  to  us — we  can  plari  for  a  better  system, 
we  can  propose  the  legislation  needed  vo  sup- 
port it,  and  we  can  promote  new  safety 
technologies.  We're  actually  domg  all  of 
these  things,  with  your  help  and — in  my 
opinion — with  some  degree   of  success. 

For  example,  we've  been  spending  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  effort  in  planning  and  Im- 
plementing the  national  airspace  system. 
The  present  system,  as  you  well  know,  has 
suffered  somewhat  from  budgetary  limita- 
tions in  the  past  and  is,  of  course,  seriously 
threatened  today  by  the  prospects  of  greatly 
Increased  traffic  tomorrow. 

We  have  long  held  to  the  view,  and  still 
do,  that  we  pay  lor  traffic  saturation  In  de- 
lay not  In  accidents;  the  conseqences  of 
congestion  traditionally  have  been  measured 
in  economics  rather  than  In  safety. 

However,  all  of  us  have  experienced  the 
problem  of  air  traffic  communications  when 
the  pressure  is  so  great  that  the  controller 
barely  has  time  to  breathe  between  clear- 
ances, when  the  pilot  on  the  ramp  In  exasper- 
ation struggles  to  Interrupt  the  torrent  of 
air  traffic  communications  with  a  plea  for 
taxi  clearance,  when  the  patience  of  pilots 
and  controllers  alike  wears  thin  under  the 
constant  pressure  of  making  every  maneuver 
add  to  the  capacity  of  the  system.  The  extent 
of  the  discomfort,  the  exasperation  and  the 
fatigue  which  dally  becomes  more  evident  In 
our  high  density  air  traffic  facilities  should 
be  warning  enough  that  we  are  approaching 
the  bursting  point. 

Theoretically,  the  system  is  self-regulating. 
As  we  approach  saturation,  the  system  form- 
ally or  informally  invokes  "flow  restriction" 
and  only  that  amount  of  traffic  which  is  cap- 
able of  effective  control  Is  permitted  to  enter 
the  system.  But  controllers  are  human.  They 
will  strain  with  the  challenge  to  accommo- 
date the  public  need  lor  mobility. 

In  my  opinion,  we  are  now  In  a  period  In 
aviation  history  where  we  cannot  permit 
safety  margins  to  be  compromised  in  the 
hope  that  dedication  and  good  Judgment 
will  somehow  protect  us  from  a  catastrophic 
breakdown  of  the  system.  The  additional  re- 
sources to  improve  the  system  and  the  addi- 
tional staffing  required  to  absorb  the  in- 
creased workload  must  be  sought.  I  believe 
further  restrictive  action  will  be  unavoid- 
able. I  believe  some  reallocation  of  exist- 
ing PAA  resourcee  will  be  required.  We  must 
Identify  low  priority  facilities  and  func- 
tions and  curtail  or  eliminate  them  In  the 
Interest  of  satisfying  our  most  pressing  re- 
quirements. 


Since  the  growth  rate  Is  expected  not  Just 
to  continue,  but  to  accelerate,  the  need  lor 
a  higher  capacity  more  precise  air  traffic  con- 
trol system.  Is  both  evident  and  urgent. 

The  system  now  underway  has  been  de- 
signed In  two  separate  but  compatible  pack- 
.iges:  the  en  route  system  and  the  auto- 
mated radar  terminal  system.  HopefuUy,  both 
systems  will  be  In  full  operation  by  the 
inld-70's. 

Through  a  greater  use  of  newer  and  larger 
computers,  we're  extensively  automating  the 
existing  en  route  air  traffic  control  system. 
As  an  example,  the  solid-state  computer  re- 
cently installed  In  our  Cleveland  center  can 
process  more  than  500  flight  plans  an  hour. 
Eventually  It  will  also  be  able  to  detect 
potentially  hazardous  situations  and,  per- 
haps, suggest  remedies. 

In  addition  to  the  Increased  storage  in- 
formation and  the  faster  analysis  computers 
make  possible,  the  automated  system  great- 
ly reduces  the  manual  workload.  By  process- 
ing flight  data  automatically  and  electroni- 
cally attaching  the  "alpha-numeric  tags"  to 
the  correct  blip  on  the  radar  screen,  the 
system  will  substantially  reduce  the  diverse 
demands  on  the  controller's  time,  freeing 
him  to  handle  the  growing  traffic  loads  we 
anticipate. 

En  route  automation  Is  scheduled  for  all 
FAA  centers  by  the  end  of  1973.  To  accommo- 
date the  250  per  cent  increase  in  terminal  air 
trriflic  expected  by  1979,  we  also  have  a  com- 
panion program  of  automated  terminal  facil- 
ities under  way.  The  first  of  these  facilities 
was  installed  in  the  Atlanta  tower  in  1964. 
A  similar  system  Is  now  in  place  in  the  Com- 
mon IFR  Room  being  dedicated  tomorrow  at 
JFK  Airport.  These  facilities  promise  to  be 
increasingly  valuable. 

Two  points  I'd  like  to  make  about  the  au- 
tomated terminal  program:  One.  the  systems 
are  fully  compatible  with  the  NAS  en  route 
system  for  the  exchange  of  flight  plan  and 
tracking  information;  and.  two,  we're  build- 
ing lor  the  future — therefore,  subsequent 
improvements  contributing  to  added  safety 
or  capacity  can  be  Incorporated  Into  the 
system. 

For  example,  at  controlled  airports  we  liope 
to  install  computer-aided  approach  sequenc- 
ing. We've  been  experimenting  with  this 
technique,  both  in  simulation  at  the  Na- 
tional Aviation  Facilities  Experimental  Cen- 
ter r.nd  in  field  trials,  at  JFK  and  Atlanta, 
and  we're  encouraged  by  the  results.  It's 
quite  clear  that  radar-linked  computers  can 
safely  schedule  the  flow  of  Inbound  traffic 
at  shorter  intervals  than  when  the  traffic  is 
being  monitored  by  the  human  eye.  By  the 
mid-70's  It's  p>ossible  that  computer-aided 
sequencing  sysicms  may  be  fully  operational 
at  key  terminals. 

Along  with  the  national  airspace  system, 
our  country  also  badly  needs  a  broader  net- 
work of  more  and  better  airports  In  fact, 
the  inadequacy  of  our  airports  is  at  present 
the  greatest  single  limit^ition  on  the  c-pacity 
of  the  nation's  air  transportation  system. 
Superimposed  against  the  traflic  picture  we 
forecast  over  the  next  several  years,  this  lim- 
itation could  also  become  the  biggest  threat 
to  air  s.ifety. 

Frankly.  I  am  becoming  increasingly  con- 
cerned over  our  collective  inability  to  insure 
a  national  airport  system  which  effectively 
matches  the  projected  prowth  of  demand. 
In  our  large  urban  regions,  the  development 
of  new  airports  has  come  rilmosi  to  a  halt 
and  many  existing  airports,  including  public 
airports,  face  a  precarious  future  indeed.  It 
is  clear  that  the  balance  of  the  interest  and 
rights  of  those  who  live  or  desire  to  live  in 
the  vicinity  of  an  airport  '».-ith  those  of  the 
traveling  public  is  becoming  more  and  more 
difficult.  Further,  airports  and  their  approach 
and  departure  routes  cover  a  growing  mul- 
tiplicity of  political  Jurisdictions. 

It's  also  becoming  apparent  that  the  cen- 
ter of  population  and  commerce  which  gen- 
erates the  need  for  increased  airport  capacity 
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Is  prone  to  pass  on  to  Its  neighboring  com- 
muntUes  the  burden  of  finding  real  estate 
and  accommodating  the  airport  as  a  neigh- 
bor. Conflicts  among  local,  leglonal,  and  na- 
tional Interests  are  already  jtralnlng  our  in- 
genuity as  we  face  the  still  greater  demands 
of  the  future.  New  Oovernn^ental  machinery 
for  airport  planning  Is  requited  and  new  rela- 
tionships between  the  varied  Jurisdictions  In- 
volved must  be  established.  The  FAA  pro- 
poses to  Inaugurate  consuliitlon  with  State 
and  local  Government  officials  looking  toward 
the  development  of  such  Improved  machinery 
as  soon  as  the  Federal  Alr^rt  Program  has 
been  defined  in  legislation  now  under  con- 
sideration. I 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  wfe  estimate — con- 
servatively, we  think— that  P.OOO  of  the  3.200 
publicly-owned  airports  no|v  in  use  In  the 
United  States  will  have  to  be  Improved  over 
the  next  10  years.  We  also  sde  a  need  for  some 
900  new  airports  In  the  sanie  time  period. 

Most  of  these  new  airports  would  be  small 
ones,  designed  to  serve  general  aviation,  and 
Ideally  many  of  them  wouljl  be  located  con- 
venient 'to'  busy  "hub"  areate  to  serve  as  "re- 
liever" al'rixjrts.  Yet  even  ff  these  are  pro- 
vided, we  still  see  a  requireAient  for  about  25 
major  airports  to  meet  thd  demands  of  the 
air  carriers. 

Now.  all  of  this  planning!  gets  us  nowhere, 
and  it  benefits  the  users  of  the  airways  not 
one  lota.  If  we  don't  make  brovlslons  for  the 
funds  needed  to  support  the  improvement 
and  expansion  of  our  air  transportation  sys- 
tem. Our  second  step,  therefore,  has  been  to 
propose  the  means  for  acqtirlng  much  of  the 
revenue  that  will  have  to  be  realized  If  avia- 
tion progress  is  not  to  be  s  ;lfled  or  air  travel 
strangled. 

The  Issues  here  are  safely  and  economics. 
While  we  are  not  yet  In  a  crl  sis  condition  with 
respect  to  the  nation's  over  Ul  air  transporta- 
tion system,  we  are — as  Ind  catod— approach- 
ing a  saturation  situation  Id  the  "hub"  areas 
and  at  peak  'javel  times.  Sli  nllarly.  If  we  don't 
find  a  solution  to  present  fiscal  deficiencies, 
civil  aviation  In  the  Unl^d  States — I  am 
afraid— will  soon  be  exp4rlenclng  a  slow- 
down rather  than  the  adceleratlon  clearly 
forecast.  The  result  will  be  a  severe  economic 
penalty  not  only  to  the  Inc  ustry.  but  for  the 
entire  nation. 

To  produce  the  revenues  necessary  to  avoid 
a  slowdown  for  which  we  ^an  see  no  end.  we 
have  proposed  to  the  Congress  a  program  of 
user  charges  which  we  1  fel  is  reasonable, 
equitable,  and  sensible.  T  He  proposals  con- 
tained In  this  program  are,  I  believe,  familiar 
to  everyone  here.  Briefly,  ihey  enUll  an  in- 
crease from  five  to  eight  pfr  cent  In  the  cur- 
rent passenger  ticket  tax.  afnew  eight  per  cent 
tax  on  air  freight,  and  a  graduated  increase 
in  the  tax  on  gasoline  an 
general  aviation,  reachln 
by  1972.  I  have  testified 
the    importance    of    havi 


Jet  fuel  used  by 

10  cents  a  gallon 

lefore  Congress  on 

this   or   similar 


legislation 


during     this 


I  Just   timely.   It   Is 
ling  broader  Feel- 


revenue 
session. 

Such  legislation  is  not 
urgent.  Early  action  prov 
oral  assistance  to  alrportsils  equally  Impera- 
tive. I  am  encouraged.  In  ihe  contacts  I  have 
had  with  our  lawmakem  these  past  few 
months  and  In  my  appearances  before  Con- 
gressional Committees,  byi  the  understanding 
that  I  find  there  of  the  critical  problems  we 
face  I  am  hopeful  that  1  the  differences  of 
opinion  that  do  exist,  w||th  respect  to  the 
best  ways  of  raising  the  fiends  needed,  will  be 
resolved  quickly  so  that  favorable  action  can 
be  taken  before  Congress  idjourns  In  August. 
I  Intend  to  continue  to  g  ve  such  support  as 
I  can  to  the  passage  of  this  much-needed 
legislation.  I  consider  it  vital  to  the  interests 
of  the  industry,  the  carriers,  the  manufac- 
turers, and  the  American   )ubllc  alike. 

It  must  be  apparent  Jo  every  pilot  that 
efforts  to  obtain  necessary  lesources  are  not 
a  Federal  burden  alone,  Although  leadership 
must  be  exercised  primafily  by  the  Federal 


Government.  Obtaining  resources  for  the  sys- 
tem Is  a  challenge  to  the  entire  aviation  com- 
munity, including  you  in  ALPA  who.  as  air- 
line pilots,  are  In  a  particularly  advantageous 
position  to  articulate  the  needs  of  the 
Industry. 

It  Is  not  too  late  to  respond  to  this  chal- 
lenge. All  industry  must  support  a  reason- 
able user  charge  program  If  we  are  to  ac- 
commodate the  growth  and  satisfy  the  re- 
qulremenU  of  the  years  Just  ahead. 

A  third  step  toward  greater  air  safety  lies 
along  the  route  of  research  and  develop- 
•ment.  The  commercial  airlines  have  in- 
vested $8.4  billion  In  aircraft  and  ground 
facilities,  and  will  spend  $18  billion  more  by 
1975,  in  a  constant  quest  of  product  im- 
provements to  serve  the  public  better  and 
in  greater  safety.  Many  new  technical  ad- 
vances are  on  the  horizon  today  which  will 
further  assure  the  safety  of  flight  tomorrow. 

For  example,  collision-avoidance  devices 
that  are  technically  feasible  and  economically 
practical  may  not  be  far  off.  Research  and 
development  flight  testa  are  being  conducted 
now  on  three  types  of  equipment  for  a  sep- 
aration-assurance system. 

Eventual  communications  by  satellite  may 
serve  the  Interests  of  safety  by  replacing 
much  of  today's  complex  microwave  and 
cable  system,  with  its  many  potential  failure 
points. 

Fool-proof  methods  of  detecting  explosive 
materials  are  also  being  explored  with  one 
device  now  being  fleld-tested.  These  and 
other  technical  approaches  to  safety  are  be- 
ing pursued  In  concert  with  the  military, 
with  the  manufacturers,  and  with  the  air 
carriers.  Our  common  purpose  has  little 
value,  however,  unless  we  exhibit  uncommon 
motivation. 

The  matter  of  motivation,  of  course,  rests 
ultimately  with  the  individual  and  with  his 
personal  sense  of  responsibility.  Where  safe- 
ty-consciousness is  not  Inherent  it  must  be 
acquired,  then  practiced  religiously.  Orga- 
nizations like  yours  help  to  instill  and  fos- 
ter this  sensitivity  to  safety,  and  all  those 
who  fly  the  airways  and  we  who  regulate 
them   are   grateful   for   your  efforts   in   this 

area. 

Given  the  resources  needed  to  do  the  Job, 
the  next  10  years  will  surely  be  the  most  ex- 
citing and  the  most  productive  in  aviation 
history.  They  can  also  be  the  safest.  We  have 
the  technical  means  to  surround  ourselves 
in  safety.  We  need  only  the  means  and  the 
will  to  sustain  "safety  first"  as  the  cardinal 
rule  of  conduct  In  our  control  and  use  of  the 
airways. 

Now.  in  leaving  the  post  I  have  held  for 
three  years,  I  want  to  thank  you  personally 
for  the  loyal  support— and.  yes.  for  the 
equally  loyal  opposition — the  Air  Line  Pilots 
Association  has  demonstrated  through  all  of 
our  many  professional  relationships.  Your 
faith  in  the  future  of  aviation  and  your  con- 
fidence in  our  collective  ability  to  realize 
that  future  are  the  best  assurances  I  can 
think  of  to  leave  the  scene  believing  that  we 
have  made  a  good  start  toward  the  greatest 
years  yet  in  aviation  progress. 

Thank  you.  good  night,  and  good  luck. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESS  BY  T.  A  WILSON.  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  BOEING  CO.  BE- 
FORE THE  CALIFORNIA  INSTI- 
TUTE OF  TECHNOLOGY 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  world  of  meaning  packed  in  a  sen- 


tence which  T.  A.  Wilson,  new  presi- 
dent of  the  Boeing  Co.  used  to  close  his 
address  before  the  California  Institute 
of  Technology  recently.  He  said: 

We  have  a  head  of  steam  up  In  this  coun- 
try and  It  would  be  disastrous  to  turn  off  the 
engine  Just  as  we're  coming  to  the  grade. 

He  was  referring  to  many  things.  The 
tendency  to  curtail  research  and  devel- 
opment. The  failure  to  use  all  of  our 
combined  effort  in  evaluating — and  then 
working  to  effectively  solve — our  urban 
crisis.  On  this  point.  Wilson  observed ; 

To  get  at  the  answers  will  no  doubt  require 
the  combined  efforts  of  government,  unl. 
versltles  and  industry  In  defining  the  Jobs 
to  be  done  and  creating  the  market  that 
mobilizes  the  required  effort  Government 
may  have  to  be  the  enabler.  the  university 
the'  thinker.  Industry  the  doer,  although 
these  are  certainly  not  mutually  oxcIueIvc 
roles. 

But  not  all  of  the  reflective,  quotable' 
material  came  at  the  end  of  the  speech. 
There  was  a  great  deal  at  the  start. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress by  T.  A.  Wilson  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

A  CnuciAL  Time  for  Technology 
(By  T.  A.  Wilson,  president,  the  Boeing  Co  ) 
(Note. — This  Is  a  condensation  of  an  ad- 
dress given  in  May  at  the  California  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  Wilson,  who  Joined  Boe- 
ing in  1943  after  his  graduation  from  Iowa 
State  University,  received  a  master  of  science 
degree  in  aeronautical  engineering  from  Cal- 
tech  20  years  ago.  A  Sloan  Fellow  In  indus- 
trial management  at  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  in  1952,  he  became  a 
Boeing  vice  president  10  years  later.  Wilson 
was  elected  to  the  board  of  directors  In  1966. 
named  executive  vice  president  later  that 
year  and  advanced  to  the  presidency  last 
April  when  William  M.  Allen  was  named 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  executive 
officer. ) 

At  the  very  time  when  the  case  for  tech- 
nology seems  obvious,  we  are  in  danger  of 
seeing  a  de-emphasis  of  activity  in  this 
realm.  We  are  in  a  period  when  the  focus 
Is  on  the  dollar— for  very  good  reason.  Peo- 
ple are  becoming  aware — or  congressmen  arc. 
at  least — that  some  $137  billion  have  gone 
into  research  and  development  in  the  past 
ten  years  and  that  more  than  half  of  tho.se 
dollars  have  been  public  funds.  A  few  years 
ago.  when  the  focus  was  more  on  our  tech- 
nological race  with  the  Soviet  Union,  that 
fact  would  have  been  generally  applauded. 

Now  it  Is  viewed  in  the  environment  cf 
other  problems  such  as  minority  unrest, 
equal  opportunity,  crime  in  our  streets,  pop- 
ulation pressures,  disease,  poverty,  hunger, 
urban  blight,  pollution. 

These  problems  are  real.  They  cry  for  at- 
tention. I'm  thoroughly  In  favor  of  Inter- 
cepting these  problems — or  retrieving  the  ball 
if  we've  lost  it— but  I  think  a  further  ad- 
vance of  technology  must  be  a  part  of  the 
process.  Certainly  technology  should  not  be 
cast  in  the  role  of  a  competitor  to  the  main 
stream  of  this  effort. 

One  of  the  fundamental  factors  that  has 
made  us  strong  as  a  nation  has  been  our 
constantly  advancing  technology,  which  has 
fed  our  growth.  It  is  the  yeast  In  the  econ- 
omy that  expands  in  all  directions — and  now 
It  has  an  urgent  new  direction  in  which  to 
expand. 

However,  some  seek  the  remedy  for  our 
problems  In  another  direction  in  the  form 
of  a  cutback  in  research  and  development— 
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In  scientific  exploration  and  Invention.  There 
is  talk  about  the  moratorium  on  science 
until  society  gains  the  wisdom  to  use  tech- 
nology safely.  Congressman  EnilUo  Daddario, 
reporting  on  the  findings  of  his  science,  re- 
search and  development  subcommittee  said, 
"We  are  warned  that  mankind  can  know 
too  much  for  Its  own  good.  A  catch-up  pe- 
riod Is  proposed — so  that  mores  and  national 
conduct  can  develop  which  are  equal  to  the 
choices  forced   by  science." 

He  and  his  committee  disagreed  with  this 
viewpoint,  but  the  threat  of  serious  cut- 
back exists.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ap- 
propriate relationship  between  technology 
and  the  solution  to  the  pressing  problems 
of  the  day  can  be  seen,  there  Is  an  unprece- 
dented opportunity  before  us. 

The  really  basic  solutions  in  the  realm 
of  power,  food,  water,  and  Increase  of  wealth 
versus  population  growth,  depend  on  con- 
tinued advance  of  technology.  Atomic  power 
offers  a  remedy  for  parts  of  the  world  that 
are  without  the  natural  resources  for  power 
generation.  A  new  strain  of  rice  is  proving 
to  be  a  partial  answer  to  food  production 
in  the  Philippines.  Large-scale  desalination 
of  seawater  is  being  proposed  for  the  desert 
Middle  East.  New  forms  of  locomotion  and 
traffic  control  are  being  forced  by  urban 
transportation  tie-ups.  The  demands  for 
change  and  the  expectations  of  change  are 
so  great  that  Just  pecking  at  the  problems 
of  society  by  conventional  methods  is  not 
going  to  get  us  to  the  post  office. 

The  all-important  reason  for  continuing  to 
move  forward  technologically  Is  economic. 
Applied  science  is  basic  to  the  advance  of  our 
standard  of  living — both  in  the  generation 
of  wealth  and  the  distribution  of  it.  Our 
economic  growth  is  not  brought  about  by 
everyone  working  that  much  harder;  in  fact, 
man  works  less.  It  comes  from  accomplish- 
ing more  with  the  work  that  each  does. 

Econoniists  attribute  from  50  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  growth  of  our  gross  national 
product  to  increased  productivity  stemming 
principally  from  investment  In  application 
of  new  technology.  It  Is  activity  generated 
by  technology  that  employs  people.  So.  in 
seeking  remedies  for  our  social  problems, 
a  great  many  of  which  have  an  economic 
base,  we  need  to  keep  technology  in  the  equa- 
tion. Creation  of  new  Jobs  and  acquiring 
the  funds  needed  to  solve  problems  both  de- 
pend on  a  strong  economy,  well  supported 
by  research  Investment. 

We  have  become  accustomed  to  talking 
m  terms  of  spin-offs  from  scientific  discov- 
ery and  experimentation  which  result  in 
new  employment  and  business  activity.  The 
television  Industry  was  spun  off  the  micro- 
wave radar  developments  prior  to  World  War 
II.  Lesser  spin-offs  such  as  Teflon  frypaiis 
are  constantly  occurring  from  science  and 
engineering,  and  they  will  continue  to  occur, 
along  with  more  substantial  ones. 

Our  space  people  Ret  very  enthusiastic 
about  the  long-range  prospects  for  bigger 
effects.  They  envision  a  whole  new  order  of 
communication  In  which  the  individual's 
plctophone  console  will  connect  him  with 
anyone  anj-where  via  the  satellites,  and  will 
bring  in  any  type  of  needed  information 
whether  library  research  or  an  orbital  view 
of  fish  migration  in  the  Caribbean  or  crop 
growth  In  Kansas. 

But  you  can't  tell  in  advance  In  just  what 
direction  spin-offs  are  going  to  occur.  You 
have  to  accept  the  basic  proposition  that 
they  do  occur. 

There  is  another  compelling  reason  for 
maintaining  at  least  the  present  level  of 
technological  effort  In  this  country.  As  you 
increase  the  performance  of  an  article  or  a 
system  to  meet  the  demands  of  society,  each 
increment  of  improvement  requires  progres- 
sively more  effort,  until  finally  you  reach  a 
point  where  the  constraints  fence  you  In. 
Then  It  takes  a  breakthrough  to  get  outside 
the  fence. 


Transportation,  for  example,  has  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  where  now  we  en- 
counter the  constraint  of  trafnc  congestion — 
In  our  city  streets,  at  our  airports,  even  on 
the  airways.  Yet  the  requirement  for  growth 
continues — the  population  grows,  the  GNP 
grows,  the  Individual's  aspirations  grow,  the 
market  grows.  The  pressures  won't  let  you 
shut  off  progress.  To  try  to  meet  one  aspect 
of  this  challenge  we  have  a  five-year  pro- 
gram at  Boeing — aimed  at  automatic  flight 
inanagment  of  commercial  air  transports 
from  t.ikeoff  to  landing,  including  provision 
for  zero-zero  weather.  This  Is  being  accom- 
plished with  an  assist  from  missile  and 
space-age  technology.  When  operational  it 
should  relieve  the  airways  portion  of  the 
constraint. 

But  new  breakthroughs.  Uke  spin-offs,  defy 
programming.  In  all  fields  there  is  still  a 
great  need  for  open-ended  research,  without 
ail  application  In  sight— the  type  In  which 
many  universities  participate  and  where  Cal- 
tccli  excels. 

We  carry  it  on  In  our  Boeing  Scientific  Re- 
!;carch  Laboratories.  One  of  the  ground  rules 
there  Is  tliat  when  the  use  of  a  piece  of  re- 
search becomes  clear,  you  move  It  to  an  en- 
gineering project  and  gel  back  to  your  re- 
search. Our  lab  Is  staffed  with  outstanding 
scientists  In  their  fields  and  they  are  re- 
quired to  fish  In  new  waters.  Nothing  Iz  clas- 
sified. There  is  freedom  to  exchange  experi- 
ences with  any  member  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity anywhere. 

It  is  highly  important  that  this  type  of 
activity  continue  in  as  many  places  as  pos- 
sible. Peter  Drucker  contends  that  there  is 
now  a  conscious  discipline  for  the  Imagina- 
tive leap  into  the  xinknown,  saying,  "We  are 
developing  rigorous  methods  for  creative 
perception.  Unlike  tlie  science  of  yesterday, 
it  is  not  based  on  organizing  our  knowledge. 
It  is  based  on  organizing  our  ignorance." 

Some  of  the  same  freedom  from  boundaries 
that  exists  in   b.asic  research  is  required  in 


attitude  from  technology  to  social  affairs— 
or  marry  the  two. 

Of  course  social  and  urban  problems  are 
more  difficult  to  solve  than  those  such  as 
food  production,  communication  and  trans- 
portation that  industry  has  more  successfully 
dealt  with  in  the  past.  The  present  urban 
situation  presents  a  very  muddy  picture, 
with  a  fantastic  array  of  Interrelated  prob. 
lems  and  pressures.  Someone  has  to  perform 
a  clarifying  role  if  we  are  to  have  novel  and 
effective  approaches  to  these  problems.  It 
may  be  that  the  key  universities  can  serve 
in  this  capacity  and  become  the  catalysts  to 
action. 

Getting  back  to  the  proposition  that  tech. 
ncloglcal  R&D  is  fundamental  to  the  process 
of  moving  ahead  on  all  fronts,  the  question 
arises:  "WhoEe  responsibility  Is  this  basic 
advance?  The  government's?  The  academic 
community's?  Industry's?"  It  is  Inescapable 
that  all  these  must  be  involved  The  govern- 
ment must  certainly,  and  in  a  strong  sup- 
porting role.  National  goals  are  at  stake. 
These  goals  have  to  be  a  few  marks  higher 
ihan  can  be  met  with  known  technology. 
The  element  of  venture  or  risk  cannot  be 
completely  removed  from  government  policy 
any  more  than  it  can  from  corporate  policy 
if  we  are  to  remain  viable  and  dynamic  as 
a  nation,  avoiding  stagnation  and  decline. 

Basic  research  Is  a  venture.  Space  ex- 
ploration is  a  venture.  The  supersonic  trans- 
port is  a  venture.  If  we  wait  until  we  fully 
see  the  end  rewards  before  starling,  we 
never  start. 

How  much  credit  do  we  deserve  as  a  na- 
tion for  the  original  decision  to  establish 
moon  landings  as  a  national  goal?  Did  we 
do  it  n;ainly  under  the  goad  of  Soviet  com- 
petition? We  :-re  dependent  on  public  opin- 
ion for  national  objectives,  and  the  Soviet 
challenge  g.ive  public  opinion  its  motiva- 
tion. However,  if  a  move  Is  not  pressed  on 
us  as  an  answer  to  a  threat,  does  the  public 
appreciate  the  rewards  enough  to  embark  on 
technology  advance  as  a  policy  in  its  own 
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planning  process,  although  I  am  categorically 
in  favor  of  that  process  as  a  means  of  con- 
serving funds  and  directing  energy  toward 
achievable  goals.  The  problem  comes  when 
you  make  100  percent  assurance  of  a  success- 
ful conclusion  the  prerequisite  to  a  start. 
This  puts  imreasonable  constraints  on  de- 
velopment and  does  not  recognize  the 
process  of  growth  and  learning  along  the  way. 

All  government  R&D  should  not  be  orient- 
ed to  provable  ends.  The  military  Is  not  ad- 
vancing technically  as  It  should.  There  is 
still  a  place  for  the  experimental  model.  A 
national  security  policy  that  does  not  Insure 
technological  leadership  Is  not  security — it  is 
Insecurity. 

The  space  program  is  a  classic  example  cf 
a  truly  open-ended  endeavor.  We  ought  to 
make  sure  that  its  ends  stay  open,  at  least 
In  part,  after  the  current  goal  of  the  moon 
is  reached.  In  addition  to  the  direct  returns 
In  scientific  discovery  and  the  continuing 
technological  spin-offs,  there  are  unseen  rev- 
enues from  the  space  effort  in  the  stimulus 
It  provides  to  youth,  to  education  and  to  the 
enlarging  of  all  cm«^perspectlves.  It  tends 
to  push  away  theynVnitations  to  thinking,  at 
a  time  when  society  is  crowded,  frustrated 
and  depressed  by  limitation.  It  provides  a 
fresh  outlook,  which  Is  precisely  the  type  cf 
outlook  that  must  be  taken  toward  solving 
our  problems  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Assuming  that  it  is  going  to  take  a  genera- 
tion of  effort  to  solve  our  most  urgent  social 
problems,  then  today's  youth  is  going  to  play 
a  large  part  in  arriving  at  the  solutions.  The 
attitude  of  youth  is  important. 

The  advance  of  technology  Is  something 
our  young  people  can  understand  and  tie  to. 
Its  starting  point  is  not  one  of  despondency 
and  frustration  but  an  attitude  of:  "Yes, 
we  can  do  this  thing  if  we'll  apply  ourselves 
to  It."  We  need  to  make  the  transfer  of  that 


determination  of  whether  or  not  we  have  a 
science  moratorium  may  lie  in  the  answer 
to   this   question. 

The  challenge  presented  by  our  urban 
crises  and  the  effects  ol  poverty  at  home 
and  in  other  countries  can  be  taken  as  a 
prod  to  action  Just  as  Soviet  military  and 
space  rivalry  has  been.  In  those  cases,  tech- 
nology was  accepted  as  the  method  of  meet- 
ing the  challenges,  whereas  with  urban 
emergencies  we  are  in  effect  being  told  we 
must  draw  back  from  technology.  I  have 
faith  that  an  informed  and  uware  citizenry 
will  make  the  right  decision,  but  we  all 
share  the  obligation  of  informing  the  public. 

Tlie  advancement  of  technology  should 
not  t'.epend  Just  on  government  money.  But 
I'm  distressed  at  the  criticism  of  the  use 
of  government  money.  Inftustry  should  share 
in  the  costs  of  R&D.  to  provide  an  incen- 
tive for  eniciency.  But  it  must  be  appre- 
ciated also  that  Industry  puts  a  lot  of  money 
into  research  in  commercial  areas  that  sr.b- 
scquently    benefits    the    government    sector. 

I  am  not  putting  a  halo  around  the  large 
company  .as  the  technological  fountalnhead. 
•Very  often  the  large  corporations  interests 
will  run  along  certain  lines  and  it  must 
focus  its  main  stream  of  effort  in  the  direc- 
tions that  appear  most  promising.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  most  often  the  small  group  or 
the  dedicated  individual  that  does  the  real 
pioneering— much  of  this  on  the  university 
campus. 

But  over-all,  the  tendency  Is  to  place  more 
and  more  of  the  research  cost  burden  on 
the  private  sector.  The  government,  for  ex- 
ample, is  increasingly  disallowing  the  costs 
of  independent  research  and  development  on 
the  part  of  government  contractors.  The 
effect  is  to  restrain   R&D. 

In  some  countries  the  whole  burden  of 
R&D  is  public — or  national.  We  would  not 
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want  that  arrangement.  >ut  I  think  public 
and  private  Interests  do  tun  parallel.  Aero- 
space is  an  excellent  exa»iple  of  a  business 
where  technology  advanc^  is  vital  to  our  n- 
ternatlonal  competitive  position.  This  In- 
dustry is  not  asking  fc^  barriers  against 
imports,  It  generates  larg*  exports  and  large 
favorable  balance  of  pa>*nents  by  applica- 
tion of  technology. 

Experience  has  shown  ihat  where  slgnin- 
cant  long-term  needs  exist.  Industry  even- 
tually finds  solutions,  an*  at  a  profit.  Often 
It  Is  with  government  surfport.  at  least  Initi- 
ally as  has  been  the  case  In  all  major  forms 
of  transportation  develop  ment— rails,  roads 
ships,  airports— and  In  the  development  of 
our  petroleum  supply. 

It  Is  not  hard  to  concel  e  of  Industry  solu- 
tions to  things  such  as  low-cost  housing, 
cost-effective  urban  trans  x>rtatlon,  and  even 
vocational  training  on  a  broad  scale  If  this 
results  from  the  profit  matlve.  1  dont  think 
that  requires  an  apology  If  Industry  gets  a 
lob  done  well.  It  Is  recojinlzed  by  society  as 
performing  a  useful,  legitimate  role,  and 
society  is  willing  to  pay  It  a  reasonable  fee 
to  make  this  result  posslb  e. 

But  the  market  for  what  we  might  call 
"Improvement"  or  "prob  em  solving"  In  the 
urban  area  Is  not  very  cl<  arly  defined,  to  say 
the  least.  It  is  diffuse  and  multi-customer. 
It  Is  not  well  researched.  And  the  customer— 
the  urban  entity,  if  you  can  Identify  it— Is 
not  skilled  In  specifying  requirements. 

To  get  at  the  answers  \  HI  no  doubt  require 
the  combined  efforts  of  i;overnment,  univer- 
sities and  industry  in  de  Inlng  the  Jobs  to  be 
done  and  creating  the  m  irket  that  mobilizes 
the  required  effort  Qoiiernment  may  have 
to  be  the  enabler.  the  urflverslty  the  thinker, 
industry  the  doer,  although  these  are  cer- 
tainly not  mutually  exclusive  roles.  Quite 
possibly  the  universities  can  provide  the  in- 
dependent non-polltica  "data  banks'  of 
pertinent  information  n  nd  "know-how"  for 
local  governments  and  citizen  groups  to 
consult. 

There  are  some  JUlli  n  committees  con- 
cerned wr.h  our  urban  situation;  in  fact, 
several  in  oach  commun  ty  and  at  every  level 
of  both  government  an!  industry.  I  would 
hesitate  to  call  this  effc  rt  chaotic,  but  it  Is 
far  from  Integrated. 

It  would  be  regrettasle  If  these  groups 
leave  an  aggressive,  purp  jseful  national  tech- 
nology advancement  effc  rt  out  of  the  process 
of  nnding  solutions  to  today's  problems.  I 
think  this  effort  Is  ma|idatory.  We  have  a 
head  of  steam  up  in 
would  be  disastrous  to 
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SAFETY   IN   THE   HOME 


Df  these  accidents 
in  this  total  are 
?e5. 
ents  need  not  hap 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  m-  President,  more 
than  20,000,000  accidents  a  year  occur 
in  and  about  the  hoiie,  bringing  injury 
and  personal  tragedjj  into  the  lives  of 
American  families 

More  than  28,000 
prove  fatal.  Include 
5.500  children  under 

Most  of  these  acci 
pen.  They  involve  a  karlety  of  mishaps 
resulting  from  huniajn  carelessness  and 
ignorance:  accidental  ingestion  of  med- 
icines and  household  fchemicals  by  adults 
and  children,  fires.  bUms.  falls,  suffoca- 
tion, electric  shock  aild  drowning,  among 
others.  I 

Congress  has  enaded  legislation  in  a 
number  of  important  areas  of  safety 
where  the  consumer  heeds  help.  The  ob- 
jective of  this  leglsUtlon  Is  to  increase 
the  margin  of  safety  of  products  when 
used  as  directed. 


However,  no  amount  of  legislation  and 
Government  regulation  can  abolish  care- 
lessness and  ignorance— the  root  cause 
of  most  accidents. 

Education  of  the  public  by  Govern- 
ment and  by  private  industry  offers  great 
promise  in  ♦he  reduction  of  accidents. 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  one  sector 
of  private  industry  has  been  actively 
conducting,  for  more  than  2  years,  an 
educational  program  designed  to  reduce 
the  accident  toll.  This  Industry  group, 
consl.sting  of  leading  members  of  the 
drug  industry,  sponsors  the  Council  on 
Family  Health  as  a  nonprofit,  public 
service  organization  to  promote  home 
safctv  and  family  health.  Its  president 
is  Howard  A.  Prentice,  Ed.  D.  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

While  the  primary  interest  of  the 
council  lies  in  the  proper  use  and  stor- 
age of  medicines,  the  council's  program 
is  operated  on  a  much  broader  scale, 
namely,  to  alert  mother  to  all  types  of 
accident  hazards  In  the  home  and  how 
to  prevent  them,  and  to  give  her  simple 
hints  on  family  health. 

The  council  is  reaching  mothers  by 
the  millions  through  the  newspapers  and 
periodicals  they  read,  the  television 
.screens  they  watch,  the  radio  broadcasts 
they  listen  to,  the  club  meetings  they 
attend. 

As  an  example,  last  fall  the  council 
bcttan  a  campaign  entitled  "Home  Safety 
Tips  From  the  Stars."  The  time  and  tal- 
ent of  well-known  personalities  of  the 
entertainment  world  were  freely  given. 
Stars  who  contributed  their  efforts  were 
Danny  Tliomas.  Donna  Reed.  Lome 
Greene.  Connie  Francis.  Eddie  Albert. 
Greta  Thyssen.  and  Emilia  Conde  and 
two  clergymen,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Fred- 
erick L.  Long  and  the  Reverend  Dana  F. 
Kennedy,  whose  voices  are  well-known 
on  the  air.  This  project  has  resulted  in 
bringing  tips  on  home  safety  to  the  pub- 
lic throuRh  more  than  10.000  radio 
broadcasts  in  public  service  time.  This 
type  of  endeavor  is  a  most  effective  way 
of  bringins  the  message  of  home  safety 
to  the  homemaker  and  to  the  family. 

The  council  currently  is  preparing 
specialized  program  materials  relating  to 
the  home  hazard  problems  of  youngsters, 
young  adults,  and  senior  citizens. 

The  Council  on  Family  Health  has 
received  an  award  of  merit  from  the 
National  Committee  on  FUms  for  Safety 
for  a  series  of  three  half-minute  color  TV 
spot  films  on  "Safety  with  Medicines." 
"Safety  With  Garden  Sprays,"  and 
"Safety  With  Household  Chemicals." 
These  films  also  have  been  endorsed  by 
the  Public  Health  Service.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  Council  on 
Family  Health  is  cooperating  with  edu- 
cational programs  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, the  Department  of  Agriculture  Home 
Extension  Service  and  many  State  and 
local  departments  of  health— in  addition 
to  major  private  organizations. 

I  am  also  Informed  that  the  council's 
program  is  being  emulated  in  other  coun- 
tries. Leading  members  of  the  Canadian 
drug  industry  have  established  a  Coun- 
cil on  Family  Health  In  Canada.  Interest 


in  the  Idea  has  been  expressed  m  the 
United  Kingdom.  Europe,  and  Australia. 
I  have  been  a  supporter  of  programs 
which  pick  up  where  legislation  leaves 
off.  I  applaud  the  coimcil's  efforts.  I  for 
one  will  always  encourage  the  private 
sector  in  helping  to  educate  the  public 
and  in  developing  additional  approaches 
to  bring  the  safety  story  to  every  home 
in  America. 

Members  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Council  on  Family  Health  are:  Wil- 
liam F.  Laporte.  chairman  and  president. 
American  Home  Products  Corp.:  William 
M  Bristol  III.  senior  vice  president,  Bris- 
tol-Myers Co.:  Charles  T.  Silloway,  pres- 
ident, Ciba  Pharmaceutical  Co.:  Ivan  D. 
Combe,  president.  Combe  Chemical,  Inc.: 
Peter    Godfrey,     president,     Menley    & 
James  Laboratories;   Walter  R.  Beards- 
ley,  chairman  of  the  board.  Miles  Labo- 
ratories. Inc.:   Hermon  A.  High,  .senior 
vice  president,  Richardson-Merrcll.  Inc.; 
Alfred  E.  DriscoU.  honorary  chairman. 
Warner-Lambert  Pharmaceutical  Co.:  J. 
Mark    Hiebert.   M.D..   chairman   of   the 
board.  Sterling  Drug,  Inc.:  Austin  Smith, 
M.D..    chairman    of    the    board,    Parke. 
Davis  &  Co..  and  Howard  A.  Prentice, 
Ed.    D.,    president    of    the    Council    on 
Family  Health. 
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ADDRESS  BY  FREDERICK  E.  BAKER 
BEFORE  THE  ANNUAL  MARKET- 
ING CONFERENCE 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Frederick  E.  Baker,  who  is  one  of  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  advertis- 
ing fraternity  in  the  United  States  and 
the  advertising  agency  of  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
F.  E.  Baker.  Inc..  in  Seattle.  Wash.,  made 
a  speech  before  the  annual  marketing 
conference  of  the  Northwest  Electric 
Light  &  Power  Association  in  Spokane. 
Wash.,  on  June  24,  1968.  dealing  with 
much  the  same  subject.  Mr.  Baker  is  a 
man  of  great  perceptiveness  in  this  field. 
He  points  out  In  his  speech  the  role  that 
advertising  should  take  not  only  in  the 
American  economy  but  also  In  some  of 
the  things  previously  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Wilson  In  his  sF>eech.  and  what  we  should 
do  collectively  to  meet  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  cons?nt  to  have  Mr. 

Bakers  speech  printed   in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Is   THERE    Any    Mud    On    Your    Hands? 
(By   Frederick   E.   Baker,   before  the   annual 
marketing    conference    of    the    Northwest 
Electric  Light  &   Power   Association,   Spo- 
kane. Wash.,  June  24.   1968) 
As   I   understand   it.   most   of   you   at  this 
conference  are  sales  and  marketing-oriented 
people.  Some  of  you  have  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  the  advertising  field. 

Because  your  advertising  Is  the  public  ex- 
po.«ure  of  your  company  posture  and  policy— 
and  because  I  am  a  professional  advertising 
man,  with  a  fairly  substantial  background  In 
advertising  ethics— this  will  be  the  main 
thrust  of  my  remarks. 

Permit  me  to  approach  It  In  both  broad 
and  specific  terms. 

Advertising  continues  to  play  an  Increas- 
ingly vital  role  in  the  marketing  mix  of 
American  business.  With  expanding  national 


and  world  markets,  business  must  communi- 
cate to  more  and  more  people.  This  commu- 
nication must  be  both  effective  and  economi- 
cal, persuasive  yet  factual. 

With  the  average  Individual  exposed  dally 
to  something  like  1.600  advertising  impres- 
sions, print  or  broadcast,  the  communication 
of  business  has  to  be  arresting,  yet  It  need 
not  "shout." 

Elemental  as  It  may  sound,  behind  each 
product  or  service  provided  by  business  Is  the 
character  and  personality  of  the  Individual 
firm.  Advertising  should  communicate  such 
corporate  character  and  personality  Just  as 
honestly  and  effectively  as  It  communicates 
the  message  of  specific  products  or  services. 

Some  advertising  looks  good,  or  sounds 
good,  yet  falls  far  short  of  its  proper  mark. 
This  because  It  Is  not  communicating  In  the 
language  of,  or  to  the  minds  of  the  indi- 
viduals It  must  reach.  A  highly  technical 
message  to  the  technically  unsophisticated 
cannot  be  very  effective.  Likewise,  a  bland 
message  Intended  to  motivate  the  scientific 
or  technical  person  on  behalf  of  a  scientific 
or  technical  product  or  service  Is  a  waste  of 
the  advertiser's  dollar. 

Every  advertiser  has  a  sound  and  proper 
target  range.  This  can  be  with  respect  to 
age.  income  or  geography.  Or  it  inay  be  be- 
havioral. The  retailer  and  the  manufacturer 
of  consumer  products,  in  fact  all  advertisers, 
must  understand  how  people  think,  act.  re- 
spond. Here  we  need  know  how  people  play, 
plan,  work,  vacation,  eat,  drink,  socialize, 
travel,  dress,  worship,  spend,  relax,  live. 

Just  as  exacting  Is  the  basic  marketing 
knowledge  needed  by  the  manufacturer  in 
the  sophisticated  industrial  field.s.  Perhaps 
even  more  so.  These  new  products  are  the 
result  of  immense  effort  in  research  and 
development.  It  Is  to  the  credit  of  our  own 
area  that  we  have  been  able  to  develop  a 
diversified  complex  of  highly  sophisticated 
performance.  Our  l;irgest  Industry  is  a  world 
leader  in  this  regard.  All  around  us  other 
industries  of  similar  nature  have  come  Into 
being — smaller,  yes,  but  still  a  monumental 
tribute  to  what  happens  when  men  of  cour- 
age. Intelligence  and  imagination  set  a 
course  toward  filling  the  needs  modern 
technology  demands. 

Their  products  have  to  be  successfully 
marketed  and,  as  a  part  of  marketing,  be 
effectively  advertised. 

It  is  currently  estimated  that  eighteen 
billion  dollars  a  year  Is  spent  by  American 
business  in  advertising  products  and  services. 
As  a  percentage  of  sales,  it  varies  from  a 
fraction  of  one  percent  for  some  industrial 
advertisers  to  a  substantial  percentage  for 
certain  consumer  products  of  a  nature  where 
advertising  cirrles  the  heaviest  burden  of 
the  marketing  program. 

This  amounts  to  a  lot  of  communication. 
It  is  evident  aroimd  us  in  all  forms — maga- 
zines, newspapers,  television,  radio,  outdoor, 
direct  mall,  brochures,  pamphlets,  flyers  and 
wherever  we  turn  as  point  of  purchase  in  the 
market  place. 

This  also  places  on  advertisers,  and  their 
advertising  agencies,  a  very  great  responsi- 
bility. A  responsibility  to  not  only  be  effec- 
tive, but  also  to  be  truthful  and  eililcal  in 
all  advertising  communication. 

To  this  end  the  advertising  Industry,  to- 
gether vrtth  the  better  business  bureaus 
throughout  the  country,  developed  and 
adopted  the  advertising  code  for  American 
business.  Its  saUent  points  are: 

1.  Truth — Advertising  shall  tell  the  truth 
and  reveal  significant  facte. 

2.  Responsibility — Advertising  agencies 
and  advertisers  shall  be  willing  to  provide 
substantiation  of  claims. 

3.  Taste  and  decency — Advertising  shall  be 
free  of  statements,  illustrations  or  Implica- 
tions offensive  to  good  taste  or  public 
decency. 

4.  Disparagement — Advertising   shall   offer 


merchandise  or  serrtce  on  its  merits,  and 
refrain  from  attacking  competitors  unfairly 
or  disparaging  their  products  or  services. 

5.  Bait  advertising — Advertising  shall  offer 
only  merchandise  or  services  readily  avail- 
able at  the  advertised  price. 

6.  Guarantees  and  warranties — advertis- 
ing of  guarantees  and  warranties  shall  be 
explicit. 

7.  Price  claims — advertising  shall  avoid 
false  or  misleading  price  or  savings  claims. 

8.  Unprovable  claims — advertising  shall 
avoid  use  of  exaggerated  or  unprovable 
claims. 

9.  Testimonials— advertising  containing 
testimonials  shall  be  limited  to  those  of 
competent  witnesses  reflecting  a  real  and 
honest    choice. 

Strict  adherence  to  the  advertising  code 
provides  the  ethical  perspective  on  adver- 
tising. Not  all  advertising  measures  up  to 
these  standards.  Responsible  advertising 
does. 

Now,  why  is  all  this  so  important? 

Frankly,  when  I  first  structured  the  ethics 
program  for  our  American  Advertising  Fed- 
eration I  felt  this  program,  being  positive 
and  constructive,  would  help  improve  our 
government  relations  posture.  Having  pre- 
viously served  two  years  as  the  advertising 
association  of  the  west  vice  president  for 
legislation  I  was  acutely  aware  of  the  con- 
tinuing problems  our  industry  faces  with 
government  on  all  levels:  local,  state  and 
national. 

So  it  appeared  if  we  were  to  deserve  to  be 
heard — and  our  voice  respected — we  needed 
a  strong  program  of  action.  The  kind  of  ac- 
tion that  would  assure  all  concerned  that 
we  were  keeping  our  own  advertising  house 
in  order. 

In  July  of  last  year  I  presented  this  pro- 
gram ol  ethics  in  detail  by  memorandum  to 
the  presidents  of  our  then  165  clubs  in  the 
American  Advertising  Federation. 

Very  simply,  the  local  ad  club,  together 
with  the  local  Better  Business  Bureau, 
Joined  forces  to  form  and  operate  a  Joint 
committee  on  advertising  ethics.  Advertising 
clearly  In  violation  of  the  code — or  advertis- 
ing which  some  consumer  believed  to  be 
vintnithful.  offensive  to  g;ood  taste  or  public 
decency,  disparaging,  false  or  misleading, 
etc..  is  referred  to  the  Joint  ethics  commit- 
tee. If  the  committee  agrees,  members  of 
the  committee  call  on  the  advertiser,  and  his 
advertising  agency,  if  he  has  one,  and  point 
out  what  is  wrong  v.ith  the  advertisement. 
Often  a  simple  change  of  a  few  words  re- 
m?vcs  the  ad  from  any  reasonable  criticism. 

Usually  the  advertiser  concurs.  Sometimes 
not.  If  not,  the  ntatter  is  then  left  to  the 
normal  pattern  of  the  Better  Business 
Bureau. 

We  are  very  seriously  considering  at  this 
time,  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Ameri- 
can Advertising  Federation  should  take  the 
Initiative  and  sponsor  legislation  in  the 
States  which  do  not  alre.idy  have  same,  that 
would  put  some  real  teeth  into  our  action 
with  respect  to  the  flagrant  advertiser.  Some 
thirteen  States,  I  believe,  now  have  such 
laws.  The  federal  trade  commission  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  intra-state  advertising.  A 
model  law  is  now  being  studied  and  dratted 
which  would  place  the  necessary  powers, 
probably  under  the  State  Attorney  General, 
into  being. 

I  think  we  have  made  substantial  Impres- 
sions on  both  the  legislative  and  administra- 
tive branches  of  our  National  and  State 
governments  with  our  ethics  program.  I 
think  this  has  strengthened  our  legislative 
effort.  I  think  it  helps  to  keep  us  from  ap- 
pearing heavily  negative. 

We  have  exi>erienced  some  problems  in 
the  energy  field.  We  have  had  some  problems 
with  oil  heat  and  some  problems  with  gas. 
I  am  sure  It  has  been  trying  for  the  electric 
utilities  who  face  this   type  of  competition 


to  temper  their  advertising  and  promotion 
campaigns  with  good  sense  and  good  Judg- 
ment in  the  heat  of  competitive  battle.  But 
It  Is  extremely  Important  that  we  do.  frus- 
trating though  this  is  at  times. 

I  have  been  closely  associated  with  the 
private  electric  utility  business  for  Jiearly 
thirty  years.  I  know  of  no  other  industry 
with  such  ramified  pressures.  It  seems  like 
every  day  one  or  another  of  you  Is  at  a  crit- 
ical point  in  the  corporate  fight  for  survival. 
Not  all  of  you  have  the  same  problems  but 
there  are  many  that  persist  for  most.  In  some 
market  areas  the  programs  of  public  power 
raise  the  greatest  threat.  In  others  it  is 
financing,  in  order  to  maintain  an  adequate 
source  of  energy.  You  do  not  get  an  even 
break  from  the  Federal  Government.  There 
are  even  some  in  high  places  whose  main 
object  in  life  seems  to  be  to  destroy  you. 
Montana's  Senator  Metcalf  is  a  good  example. 

You  are  a  regulai«d  industry.  There  is  a 
definite  restriction  on  your  profit  potential. 
As  compared  with  many  other  fields,  you  are 
an  industry  which  must  take  tremendous 
capital  risks,  yet  with  a  known  limited  yield. 

You  simply  must  conduct  sales  promotions 
and  advertising  programs  in  order  to  develop 
desirable  load  growth  to  Increase  both  your 
revenue  and  efficiency. 

Tlie  average  consumer  does  not  really  un- 
derstand your  business.  On  June  11.  speak- 
l!ig  at  a  broadcasters  meeting  In  Florida. 
Howard  Bell,  president  of  the  American  Ad- 
vertising Federation,  said,  "The  overwhelm- 
ingly favorable  public  reaction  to  consumer 
protection  legislation  has  given  Government 
a  leg  up  on  future  attempts  to  confront  any 
Industry  o;i  any  and  all  7nattcrs  concerning 
tlie  public  welfare." 

We  used  to  call  the  messages  aimed  at 
educating  the  public  about  your  company 
and  Its  business  "institutional."  I  now  call 
them  "vital."  For  the  past  several  years  i 
have  represented  my  Industry,  from  a  lay  of- 
ficial standpoint,  with  those  In  hlgli  places 
in  Washington,  D.C. — Esther  Peterson,  and 
now  Betty  Furness.  Senator  Magnuson.  Paul 
Rand  Dixon,  Dr.  Goddard.  and  all  the  rest 
concerned  with  consumerism  and  related 
legislation.  Thus  far,  to  my  knowledge  at 
least,  the  electric  power  and  light  business 
has  not  been  a  prime  target.  But  it  quickly 
could,  particularly  if  such  matters  as  the 
Dingle  committee  gets  out  of  hand. 

Our  best  defense  is  a  sound  offense.  So 
f;;r  as  I  am  aware,  there  Is  not  any  mud  on 
the  hands  of  you  people  in  this  room  Nat- 
urally I  do  not  see  all  the  ads.  broadcasts,  or 
promotion  pieces  that  you  use.  However,  it 
is  entirely  possible  that  there  is  some  un- 
ethical advertising  by  electric  utilities. 

The  oil  heat  situation  I  mentioned  was 
local — right  here  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
and  most  of  you  are  familiar  with  it — and 
it  was  pretty  bad.  The  gas  situation  was  not 
local  but  we  have  had  some  real  problems. 
For  example,  I  have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of 
an  advertisement  put  out  by  the  Arkansas 
Louisiana  Gas  Company.  It  is  based  on  an 
unsubstantiated  claim,  "heating  water  with 
electricity  costs  four  times  more  than  heating 
water  with  gas."  It  Is  disparaging  advertising. 
It  is  in  violation  of  the  advertising  code  of 
American  business,  which  I  outlined  to  you 
earlier.  Yet,  while  admitting  this  ad  Is  dis- 
paraging, the  company  rejects  all  effort  of 
the  local  Better  Business  Bureau  for  them 
to  refrain  from  tills  type  of  advertising.  This 
gas  company  refuses  to  exercise  responsible 
self-discipline.  And  there  Is  no  State  law 
there  which  permits  things  to  be  Carried 
further. 

So  while  we  are  making  much  progress  in 
our  ethics  program,  we  still  have  much  to 
accomplish. 

But  as  I  vibit  with  you  today  I  have  some 
much  stronger  thoughts.  It  is  my  belief  now 
that  our  integrity — our  ethical  posture — has 
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an  importance  that  far  t  anscends  any  self- 
interest  on  our  part. 

Today — our  country— 1  he  world— Is  truly 
at  the  croeeroads.  I  do  nbt  believe  we  are  a 
sick  Nation,  but  we  are  distraught.  People 
are  worried— upset— confused— disappoint- 
ed—disillusioned— doubt  ul— puzzled— some 

even  frightened. 

American  morals  has  lieen  our  bulwark— 
our  morale  today  Is  not  vhat  It  should  be. 

We  have  great  concern  o%er  Vietnam.  It  Is 
much  more  than  Just  :oncern.  Personally 
I  am  neither  a  hawk  or  a  dove.  We  are  the 
champions  of  freedom.  This  we  must  always 
be  Else  we  ourselves  «-tll  be  free  no  longer. 
Yet  the  time  has  come— If  not  overdue— 
when  either  we  must  net  otlate  an  honorable 
and  lust  peace— or  win  i   w.ir  by  strength. 

Some  of  us  In  this  rcom  are  old  enough 
to  remember  what  happi  ned  to  the  German 
mark— when  It  took  hurdreds  of  thousands 
lust  to  buy  a  loaf  of  breac  . 

How  about  what  Is  hap  penlng  to  the  Amer- 
ican dollar?  Sure,  we  have  mvich  more  road 
to  travel  before  utter  dl!  aster.  Sure,  we  have 
the  national  wealth  an  1  basic  economy  to 
sustain  a  great  deal  moie  pressure.  But  how 
much  inflation  can  we    take?  Or  should  we 

It  surely  wtU  be  on  s  itlsfactlon  to  me  If 
I  go  to  my  grave  pers>nally  solvent  in  a 
still  solvent  Nation  If  Inevitably  my  chil- 
dren or  mv  grandchliaren.  or  my  great- 
grandchildren are  domfd  to  a  day  of  eco- 
nomic chaos  and  all  tUe  human  misery  it 

^Through  the  ages  sotie  people  have  be^en 
very  poor  and  others  very  rich.  I  wonder 
though  If  the  world  hat  ever  experienced  a 
situation  quite  like  wt  now  have  In  the 
ghettos  of  our  cities.  Net  since  the  civil  war 
has  there  been  such  prtiiounced  division  be- 
tween white  and  black.  I  .  ^  ..  ».„„, 
Isn't  the  tune  nou;— for  total  dedication? 
Total  dedication,  no  ms  tter  what  the  priva- 
tion— or  inconvenience  or  personal  cost' 

Really  now,  can  we  h  ive  guns  and  butter. 
Can  we  conquer  space-Jwlth  all  the  Implica- 
tions involved  as  to  hostile  governments  if 
we  fall  — \nd  stlU  live  op  the  fat  of  the  land? 
Can  we  save  our  unity  of  people— white  or 
black  or  any  shades  between— can  we  eradi- 
cate the  slums— can  wd  provide  Jobs  for  the 
presently  unqualified  atid  incompetent— can 
we  contain  the  wage-trice  spiral— without 
Total  DedicationT  I 

No  we  cannot  have  guns  and  butter.  No — 
we  cannot  conquer  spSce,  prevent  civil  dis- 
ruption. If  not  dvll  I  war.  eliminate  the 
slums,  provide  the  needed  Jobs  and  stamp 
out  inflation— if  we  are  to  continue  busi- 
ness as  usual.  I  _^  ^  ..  . 
Normal  politics  be  Aamned!  The  fate  of 
this  naOon  and  the  f*ee  world  Is  at  stake. 
The  fate  of  every  freedom  loving  individual 
is  at  stake— yours  and  mine— our  children, 
otir  grandchildren  and  »U  to  come. 

The  time  Is  now  fo*  us  and  our  govern- 
ment to  put  the  Ud  |on— the  brakes  on— 
now — Tight  now!  \ 

If  this  means  wag4  controls  and  price 
controls — so  be  it.  I 

If  It  means  a  hlghef  share  of  oiu-  income 
through   taxes  so   that   these  problems   can 

be  met — so  be  it.  «       ,     .        ,* 

If  It  means  llmltatKtn  of  profit — Just  as  It 
means  limitation  of  pfty — so  be  it. 

There  U  something  jtou  and  I  can  do  about 
it  First,  we  can  let  ♦ur  representatives  In 
government— local,  state  and  national- 
know  exactly  how  wa  feel.  They  represent 
us It  Is  as  much  out  government  as  any- 
one's. ,         , 

Ptu-ther,  we  can  bullU  confidence  In  Ameri- 
can business.  Not  only  confidence  that  we 
can  produce — but  also  confidence  that  we  are 
fair confidence  that  we  are  honest — con- 
fidence that  we  are  etteicaU 

Truth  In  advertising  means  truth  In  busi- 
ness. We  ore  a  substaitlal  part  of  the  power 
of  btislneea. 


The  awesome  problems  of  today  will  dis- 
appear only  when  people  of  good  faith  so 
conduct  themselves— in  their  personal  af- 
fairs—in  their  business  affairs — In  Uielr  rela- 
tionships one  with  another— as  God  must 
have  intended  when  the  golden  rule  was 
WTilten.  ^     ,,    , 

Never — since  the  days  of  a  declining 
Rome— has  there  been  such  an  opportunity 
for  men  and  women  of  vision  and  courage 
to  change  the  course  of  human  and  world 
events  for  the  better. 

This  Is  not  our  parents',  or  grandparents  . 
or  great-Rrandp.irents'  responsibility  and 
opportunity— ;f  is  ours' 


NATUR.AL  GAS  PIPELINE  SAFETY 
ACT  OP  1968 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
messase  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  1166. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  1166)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  prescribe  safety 
standards  for  the  transportation  of 
natural  and  other  gas  by  pipeline,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was,  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Natural 
Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  "Person"  means  any  Individual  firm, 
Joint  venture,  partnership,  corporation,  as- 
soclaUon,  State,  municipality,  cooperative  as- 
sociation, or  Joint  stock  association,  and  in- 
cludes any  trustee,  receiver,  assignee,  or 
personal  representative  thereof; 

(2)  "Gas"  means  natural  gas,  flammable 
gas.  or  gas  which  is  toxic  or  corrosive; 

(3)  "TransfKirtatlon  of  gas"  means  the 
gathering,  transmission  or  distribution  of 
gas  by  pipeline  or  its  storage  In  or  affecting 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce;  except  that  it 
shall  not  include  the  gathering  of  gas  in 
those  rxural  locations  which  lie  outside  the 
limits  of  any  Incorporated  or  unincorporated 
city.  town,  village,  or  any  other  designated 
residential  or  commercial  area  such  as  a 
subdivision,  a  business  or  shopping  center, 
a  community  development,  or  any  slmlllar 
populated  area  which  the  Secretary  may  de- 
fine as  a  nonrural  area; 

(4)  "PlpeUne  faclllUes"  Includes,  without 
limitation,  new  and  existing  pipe,  rights-of- 
way,  and  any  equipment,  facility,  or  building 
used  in  the  transportation  of  gas  or  the 
treatment  of  gas  during  the  course  of  trans- 
portaUon.  but  "rights-of-way"  as  used  In  this 
Act  do€6  not  authorize  the  Secretary  to  pre- 
scribe the  locaUon  ca-  routing  of  any  pipeline 
facility; 

(5)  "State"  Includes  each  of  th«  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico; 

(6)  "Municipality"  means  a  city,  coimty, 
or  any  other  political  subdivision  of  a  State; 

(7)  "National  organization  of  State  com- 
missions" means  the  national  organization  of 
the  State  commissions  referred  to  In  part  H 
of  the  Interstote  Commerce  Act; 

(8)  "Interstate  transmission  facilities" 
means  pipehne  facilities  used  in  the  trans- 
portation of  gas  which  are  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion under  the  Natural  Gas  Act;  and 

(9)  'Secret-iry"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

STANDARDS   ESTABLISHED 

Sec.  3.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  but  not 
later  than  three  months  after  the  enact- 
ment  of   this    Act.    the   Secretary   shall,    by 


order    adopt   as   interim   minimum   Federal 
safety  standards   for   pipeline   facilities   and 
the  transportation  of  gas  in  each  SUte  the 
State  standards  regulating  pipeline  faclllUes 
and   the  transportation  of  gas  within  such 
State  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act. 
In  any  State  In  which  no  such  standards  are 
in  effect,  the  Secretary  shall,  by  order,  estab- 
lish   interim    Federal    safety    standards    for 
pipeline  fivciUtles  and  the  transportation  of 
gas  in  such  State  which  shall  be  such  stand- 
ards as  are  common  to  a  majority  of  States 
having  safety  standards  for  the  tran.sporta- 
tion  of  gas  and   pipeline  facilities  on  such 
date.  Interim  standards  shall  remain  in  effect 
until  amended  or  revoked  pursu.int  to  thi.^ 
section.   Any   SUite  agency  may  adopt  such 
additional   or  more  stringent  standards   for 
pipeline  lacilitles  and  the  transportation  of 
gas    not    subject    to   the   Jurisdiction    of    the 
Federal  Power  Commission  under  the  Natural 
G.is  Act   as  are   not   incompatible   with   the 
Pedenil   minimum  standards,   but   may  not 
adopt  or  continue  in  force  after  the  Interim 
standards  provided  for  atKJve  become  effec- 
tive any  such  standards  applicable  to  Inter- 
state transmission  f.acilltles. 

(b)    Not  later  than   twenty-four  months 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  from 
time  to  time  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall, 
by  order.  estabUsh  minimum  Federal  safety 
standards  for  the  transportation  of  gas  and 
pipeline  facilities.  Such  standards  may  apply 
to  the  design,  installation.  Inspection,  test- 
ing,  construction,   extension,   operation,   re- 
placement,   and    maintenance    of    pipeline 
faculties.  Standards  affecting  the  design,  in- 
stallation,   construction.    Initial    inspection, 
and  initial  testing  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
pipeline   facllltes   In   existence   on   the   date 
such  sundards  are  adopted.  Whenever  the 
Secretary  shall  find  a  particular  facility  to 
be  hazardous  to  life  or  property,  he  shall  be 
empowered   by  order  to  require  the  person 
operating  such   facility   to  take  such  steps 
necessary  to  remove  such  hazards.  Such  Fed- 
eral safety  standards  shall  be  practicable  and 
designed  to  meet  the  need  for  pipeline  safety. 
In  prescribing  such  standards,  the  Secretary 
shall  consider — 

(U  relevant  available  pipeline  safety  data; 

(2)  whether  such  standards  are  appropri- 
ate for  the  particular  type  of  plpeUne  trans- 
portation; 

(3)  the  reasonableness  of  any  proposed 
standards;  and 

(4)  the  extent  to  which  such  standards 
will  contribute  to  pubUc  safety. 
Any  State  agency  may  adopt  such  additional 
or  more  stringent  standards  for  pipeline  fa- 
cilities and  the  transportation  of  gas  not 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  under  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  as  are  not  Incompatible  with  the  Federal 
minimum  standards,  but  may  not  adopt  or 
continue  In  force  after  the  minimum  Federal 
safety  standards  referred  to  In  this  subsec- 
tion become  effective  any  such  standards 
applicable  to  interstate  transmission  facili- 
ties. 

(c)  Any  standards  prescribed  under  this 
section,  and  amendments  thereto,  shall  be- 
come effective  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
Issuance  of  such  standards  unless  the  Secre- 
tary, for  good  cause  recited,  determines  an 
earlier  or  later  effective  date  Is  required  as  a 
result  of  the  period  reasonably  necessary  for 
compliance. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  subchapter  II  ol 
chapter  5  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
shall  apply  to  all  orders  establishing,  amend- 
ing, revoking,  or  waiving  compliance  with, 
any  standard  established  under  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  shall  afford  Interested  persons  an 
opportunity  to  participate  fully  in  the  es- 
tabllstiment  of  such  safety  standards  through 
submission  of  written  data,  views,  or  argu- 
menU  with  opporttinlty  to  present  oral 
testimony  and  argument. 
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(e)  Upon  application  by  any  person  en- 
gaged In  the  transportation  of  gas  or  the 
operation  of  pipeline  facilities,  the  Secre- 
tary may.  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  and  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions and  to  such  extent  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate, waive  In  whole  or  In  part  compliance 
with  any  standard  established  under  this 
Act.  if  he  determines  that  a  waiver  of  com- 
pliance with  such  standard  is  not  Inconsist- 
ent with  gas  pipeline  safety.  The  Secretary 
shall  state  his  reasons  for  any  such  waiver. 
A  State  agency,  with  respect  to  which  there 
is  In  effect  a  certification  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5(a)  or  an  agreement  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5(b),  may  waive  compliance  with  a 
safety  standard  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
Secretary,  provided  such  State  agency  gives 
the  Secretary  written  notice  at  least  sixty 
days  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  waiver. 
If.  before  the  effective  date  of  a  waiver  to 
be  granted  by  a  State  agency,  the  Secretary 
objects  In  writing  to  the  granting  of  the 
waiver,  any  State  agency  action  granting  the 
waiver  will  be  stayed.  After  notifying  such 
State  agency  of  his  objection,  the  Secretary 
shall  afford  such  agency  a  prompt  oppor- 
tunity to  present  Us  request  for  waiver,  with 
opportunity  for  hearing,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  finally  whether  the  requested 
waiver  may  be  gr.mted. 

TECHNICAL    PIPELINE    SAFETY    STANDARDS 
COMMITTEE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
Technical  Safety  Standards  Committee.  The 
Committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, after  consultation  with  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  concerned  with  the  technical 
aspect  of  the  tnuisportatlon  of  gas  or  the 
operation  of  pipeline  facilities,  and  shall  be 
composed  of  fifteen  members  each  of  whom 
shall  be  experienced  in  the  safety  regula- 
tion of  the  transportation  of  gas  and  of 
pipeline  fiicUities  or  technically  qualified  by 
training  and  experience  in  one  or  more  fields 
of  engineering  applied  In  the  transaction  of 
gas  or  the  operation  of  pipeline  facilities  to 
evaluate  gas  pipeline  safety  standards,  as 
follows: 

(1)  Five  members  shall  be  selected  from 
governmental  agencies,  including  Suite  and 
Federal  Governments,  two  of  whom,  after 
consultation  with  representatives  of  the  na- 
tional organizations  of  State  commissions 
shall  be  State  comnussioncrs; 

(2)  Four  members  shall  be  selected  from 
the  natural  gas  Industry  after  consultation 
with  Industry  representatives,  not  less  than 
three  of  whom  shall  be  currently  engaged 
In  the  active  operation  of  natural  gas  pipe- 
lines; and 

(3)  Six  members  shall  be  selected  from 
the  general  public. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee all  proposed  standards  and  amend- 
ments to  such  standards  and  afford  such 
Committee  a  reasonable  opportunity,  not  to 
exceed  ninety  days,  unless  extended  by  the 
Secretary,  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  techni- 
cal feasibility,  reasonableness,  and  practica- 
bility of  each  such  proposal.  Each  report  by 
the  Committee,  Including  any  minority  views, 
sliall  be  published  by  the  Secretary  and  form 
a  part  of  the  proceedings  for  the  promulga- 
tion of  standards.  In  the  event  that  the  Sec- 
retary rejecta  the  conclusions  of  the  majority 
of  the  Committee,  he  shall  not  be  bound  by 
such  conclusions  but  shall  publish  his  rea- 
sons for  rejection  thereof.  The  Committee 
may  propose  safety  standards  for  pipeline 
facilities  and  the  transportation  of  gas  to  the 
Secretary  for  his  consideration  All  proceed- 
ings of  the  Committee  shall  be  recorded  and 
the  record  of  each  such  proceeding  shall  be 
available  for  public  inspection. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Committee  other  than 
Federal  employees  may  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  not  to  ex- 
ceed $100  i^er  diem   (Including  travel  time) 


when  engaged  in  the  actual  duties  of  the 
Committee.  All  members,  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized 
by  section  5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  in  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently.  Payments  under  this 
section  shall  not  render  members  of  the 
Committee  employees  or  officials  of  the 
United  States  for  any  purpose. 

STATE    CERTIFICATIONS    AND    AGREEMENTS 

SEC.  5.  (a)   Except  for  the  fourth  sentence 
of  section  3(b),  section  12(b),  and  except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  this  section,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  pipe- 
line facilities  and  the  transportation  of   gas 
(not  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral  Power   Commission   under   the   Natural 
Gas   Act)    within   a   State   when   the   safety 
standards   and   practices   applicable   to   same 
are  regulated  by  a  State  agency  (including  a 
municipality)    which  submits  to  the  Secre- 
tary an  annual  certification  that  such  State 
agency   ( 1 )    has  regulatory  Jurisdiction  over 
the  safety  standards  and   practices  of  such 
pipeline  facilities  and  transportation  of  gas; 
(2)   has  adopted  each  Federal  safety  stand- 
ard applicable  to  such  pipeline  facilities  and 
transportation  of  gas  established  under  this 
Act  as  of  the  date  of  the  certification;   (3)   Is 
enforcing  each  such  standard;   and   (4)    lias 
the  authority  to  require  record  maintenance, 
reporting,   and   Inspection   substantially    the 
same  as  are  provided   under  section   12   and 
the  filing  for  approval  of  plans  of  Inspection 
and  maintenance  described  in  section  11;  and 
that  the  law  of  the  State  makes  provision  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  safety  standards  of 
such  State  agency  by  way  of  Injunctive  and 
monetary  sanctions.  Each  annual  certification 
shall  Include  a  report.  In  such  form  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  provide,  showing 
(i)  name  and  address  of  each  person  subject 
to    the    safety    Jurisdiction    of    the    State 
agency;    (11)    all   accidents  or   incidents   re- 
ported during  the  preceding  twelve  months 
by  each  such  person  Involving  a  personal  in- 
jury   requiring    hospitalization,    fatality,    or 
property  damage  exceeding  $1,000,   together 
with  a  summary  of  the  State  agency's  in- 
vestigation as  to  tlie  cause  and  circumstances 
surrounding  such  accident  or  Incident;    liii) 
the   record   maintenance,   reporting,   and   in- 
spection   practiced   by   the    State    agency    to 
enforce  compliance  with  such  Federal  safety 
standards.  Including  a  detail  of  the  number 
of  Inspections  made  of  pipeline  facilities  by 
the  State  agency  during  the  preceding  twelve 
months;  and  (Iv)  such  other  Information  as 
the  Secretary   may   require.   The   report   in- 
cluded   with    the    first    annual    certification 
need   not  show   Information    unavailable   at 
that  time.  If  after  receipt  of  annual  certifica- 
tion, the  Secretary  determines  that  the  State 
agency  Is  not  satisfactorily   enforcing  com- 
pliance   with    Federal    safety    standards,    he 
may.    on    reasonable    notice    and    after    op- 
portunity for  hearing,  reject  the  certification 
or  take  such  other  action  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate  to  achieve  adequate   enforcement 
Including    the    assertion    of    Federal    juris- 
diction. 

(b)  With  respect  to  any  pipeline  facilities 
and  transportation  of  gas  (not  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
under  the  Natural  Gas  Act)  for  which  the 
Secretary  does  not  receive  an  annual  cer- 
tification under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  is  authorized  by  agree- 
ment with  a  State  agency  (Including  a 
municipality)  to  authorize  such  agency  to 
assume  responsibility  for.  and  carry  out  on 
behalf  of  the  Secretary  as  it  relates  to  pipe- 
line facilities  and  the  transportation  of  gas 
not  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  under  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  the  necessary  actions  to — 

( 1 )  establish  an  adequate  program  for  rec- 


ord maintenance,  reporting,  and  Inspection 
designed  to  assist  compliance  with  Federal 
safety  standards; 

(2)  establish  procedures  for  approval  of 
plans  of  Inspection  and  maintenance  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  are  required  under 
section  11; 

(3)  Implement  a  compliance  program  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Secretary  including  provision 
for  Inspection  of  pipeline  facilities  used  la 
such  transportation  of  gas;  and 

(4»  cooperate  fully  In  a  system  of  Federal 
monitcrlng  of  sxich  compliance  program  and 
reporting  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary. 

Any  a;;recmeiit  executed  t.o  this  subsection 
shall  require  the  State  agency  promptly  to 
notify  the  Secretary  of  any  violation  or 
probable  violation  of  a  Federal  safety  stand- 
ard which  ii  discovers  as  a  result  of  Its  pro- 
gram. 

(c)  { 1 )  Upon  an  application  submitted  not 
later  than  September  30  in  any  calendar 
year,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  out 
of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  15 
up  Uj  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  per- 
sonnel, eciuipmeiit.  and  activities  of  a  State 
agency  reasonably  required  to  carry  out  a 
safety  program  under  a  certification  under 
subsection  (a)  or  an  agreement  under  svib- 
section  (b)  of  tills  section  during  the  fol- 
lowing calendar  year.  No  such  payment  may 
be  made  unless  the  Slate  agency  making 
application  under  this  subsection  gives  as- 
surances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that 
the  State  agency  will  provide  the  remaining 
cost  of  such  a  safety  program  and  that  the 
aggregate  expenditures  of  funds  of  the  State, 
exclusive  of  Federal  grants,  for  gas  safety 
programs  wih  lie  maintained  at  a  level  which 
does  not  fall  below  the  average  level  of  such 
expenditures  for  the  last  two  fiscal  years  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 
( 2 1  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  in  Installments,  in  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad.iust- 
nients  on  account  of  overpayments  and  un- 
derpayments. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may,  by  regulation,  pro- 
vide for  the  form  and  manner  of  filing  of 
applications  under  this  section,  and  for  such 
reporting  and  fiscal  procedures  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  assure  the  proper  accounting 
for  Federal  funds. 

( d  I  A  certification  which  is  in  effect  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  new  or  amended  Fed- 
eral safety\standard  for  pipeline  facilities  or 
the  transpdrtation  of  gas.  not  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion under  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  established 
pursuant  to  this  Act  after  the  date  of  such 
certification.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  any  such  new  or  amended  Federal 
safety  standard  until  the  State  agency  has 
adopted  such  standard  and  has  submitted 
an  appropriate  certification  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(e)  Any  agreement  under  this  section  may 
be  terminated  by  the  Secretary  if.  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  he  finds  that 
the  State  agency  has  failed  to  comply  with 
any  provision  of  such  agreement  Such  find- 
ing and  termination  shall  be  published  In 
the  Federal  Register,  and  shall  become  effec- 
tive no  sooner  than  fifteen  days  after  the 
date  of  publication. 

JUDICIAL    REVIEW    OF    ORDERS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  person  who  is  or  will  be 
adversely  affected  or  aggrieved  by  any  order 
issued  under  this  Act  may  at  any  time  prior 
to  the  sixtieth  day  after  such  order  is  issued 
file  a  petition  for  a  Judicial  review  with  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  for  the  circuit  wherein 
such  petitiouer  Is  located  or  has  his  princi- 
pal place  of  business.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
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ot  the  court  to  the  Secretary  or  other  officer 
designated  by  him  for  that  purpose. 

(b)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  referred 
to  In  subeectlon  (a),  the  qourt  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  review  the  Order  In  accord- 
ance with  chapter  7  of  tltlejs  of  the  United 
States  Code  and  to  grant  appropriate  relief 
as  provided  In  such  chapter 

(c)  The  Judgment  of  the  cpurt  affirming  or 
setting  aside.  In  whole  or  Irl  part,  any  such 
order  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  final,  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Co$rt  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro- 
vided In  section  1254  of  title  p8  of  the  United 
States  Code.  [ 

(d)  Any  action  Instltutedi  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  survive,  notwithstanding  any 
change  In  the  pierson  occupjlng  the  office  of 
Secretary  or  any  vacancy  In  such  office. 

(e)  The  remedies  provided  for  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  In  addition  to  «and  not  In  sub- 
stitution for  any  other  remebles  provided  by 
law.  I 

COOPERATION  WrTH  FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 
AND    STATE    COMMI»SIONS 

Sbc.  7.  Whenever  the  establishment  of  a 
standard  or  action  upon  'application  for 
waiver  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
would  affect  continuity  of  any  gas  services, 
the  Secretary  shall  consult  [with  and  advise 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  or  State  com- 
mission having  Jurisdiction  over  the  affected 
pipeline  facility  before  Establishing  the 
standard  or  acting  on  the  waiver  application 
and  shall  defer  the  effectlvfc  date  until  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  ck  any  such  com- 
mission haa  had  reasonably  opportunity  to 
grant  the  authorizations  It  beems  necessary. 
In  any  proceedings  under  Section  7  of  the 
Natural  Gaa  Act  ( 15  U.S.C.  7|7f )  for  authority 
to  eetabllsh,  construct,  operate,  or  extend  a 
gaa  pipeline  which  Is  or  wjll  be  subject  to 
Federal  or  other  applicable  ^ety  standards, 
any  applicant  shall  certify  that  It  will  de- 
sign. Install,  Inspect,  test,  construct,  operate, 
replace,  and  maintain  the  flpeUne  facilities 
In  accordance  with  Federal  and  other  ap- 
plicable safety  standards  an#  plans  for  main- 
tenance and  Inspection.  SUch  certification 
shall  be  btnalng  and  con<tuslve  upon  the 
Commission  unless  the  relevant  enforcement 
agency  has  timely  advised  tUe  Commission  In 
vmltlng  that  the  appllca^it  has  violated 
safety  standards  establlshfed  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

COMPLIAN 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Each  personjwho  engages  in 
the  transportation  of  gas  lor  who  owns  or 
operates  pipeline  facilities  stall — 

( 1 )  at  all  times  after  the  flate  any  applica- 
ble safety  standard  established  vwier  this 
Act  takes  effect  comply  Trtlth  the  rtriulre- 
ments  of  such  standard;  an<J 

(2)  file  and  comply  with  »  plan  of  Inspec- 
tion and  maintenance  re<|ulred  by  section 
11;  and  1 

(3)  permit  access  to  orl  copying  of  rec- 
ords, and  make  reports  or  brovlde  Informa- 
tion, and  permit  entry  or  Inspection,  as  re- 
quired under  section  12,       J 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
common  law  or  statutory!  tort  liability  of 
any  p>erson. 

CIVIL    PENAI-tT 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Whenever  the  Cecretary  has  rea- 
son to  believe  any  personi  Is  violating  any 
portion  of  section  8(a),  or  liny  regulaUon  Is- 
sued under  this  Act,  he  shjall  give  notice  to 
such  person  and  permit  suth  person  reason- 
able opportunity  to  achieve  compliance  prior 
to  Imposing  the  penalties!  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. If  compliance  has  not  t>een  achieved 
In  a  reasonable  time,  the  Secretary  may  Im- 
pose a  cl-vll  penalty  not  to  exceed  $500  for 
each  day  that  such  violation  persists,  except 
that  the  maximum  civil  penalty  shall  not 
exceed  »1 00,000  for  any  related  series  of  vio- 
lations. In  addition,  the  Secretary  may  seek 


Injunctive    relief    under    the    provisions    set 
forth  In  section  10. 

(b)  Any  such  civil  penalty  may  be  com- 
promised by  the  Secretary.  In  determining 
the  amount  of  such  penalty,  or  the  amount 
agreed  upon  In  compromise,  the  appropri- 
ateness of  such  penalty  to  the  size  of  the 
business  of  the  person  charged,  the  gravity 
of  the  violation,  and  the  good  faith  of  the 
I->erson  charged  In  attempting  to  achieve 
compliance,  after  notification  of  a  violation, 
shall  be  considered.  The  amount  of  such 
penalty,  when  finally  determined,  or  the 
.amount  agreed  upon  In  compromise,  may 
be  deducted  from  any  sums  owing  by  the 
United  States  to  the  person  charged  or  may 
be  recovered  In  a  civil  action  In  the  United 
States  district  courts. 

irWUNCTION   AND   JURISDICTION 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  United  States  district 
courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  rule  65  (a)  and  (b)  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  to 
restrain  violations  of  this  Act  (Including  the 
restraint  mt  transportation  of  gas  or  the 
operation  of  a  pipeline  facility)  or  to  en- 
force standards  established  hereunder  upon 
petition  by  the  appropriate  United  States 
attorney  or  the  Attorney  General  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States.  Whenever  practicable, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  notice  to  any  person 
against  whom  an  action  for  Injunctive  relief 
is  contemplated  and  afford  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  his  views,  and.  except  In  the 
case  of  a  knowing  and  willful  violation,  shall 
afford  him  reasonable  opportunity  to  achieve 
compliance.  However,  the  failure  to  give  such 
notice  and  afford  such  opportunity  shall  not 
preclude  the  granting  of  appropriate  relief. 

(b)  In  any  proceeding  for  criminal  con- 
tempt for  violation  of  an  injunction  or  re- 
straining order  Issued  under  this  section, 
which  violation  also  constitutes  a  violation  of 
this  Act.  trial  shall  be  by  the  court  or.  upon 
demand  of  the  accused,  by  a  Jury.  Such  trial 
shall  be  conducted  In  accordance  with  the 
practice  and  procedure  applicable  In  the  case 
of  proceedings  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
rule  42(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure. 

(c)  Actions  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  and  section  9  may  be  brought  in 
the  district  wherein  any  act  or  transaction 
constituting  the  violation  occurred,  or  In  the 
district  wherein  the  defendant  Is  found  or 
is  an  Inhabitant  or  transacts  business,  and 
process  In  such  casee  may  be  served  In  any 
other  district  of  which  the  defendant  Is  an 
Inhabitant  or  transacts  business  or  wherever 
the  defendant  may  be  found. 

(d)  In  any  action  brought  tinder  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  and  section  9,  sub- 
penas  for  witnesses  who  are  required  to  at- 
tend a  United  States  district  court  may  run 
Into  any  other  district. 

INSPECTION   AND  MAINTENANCE  PLANS 

Sec.  11.  Each  person  who  engages  in  the 
transportaJJon  of  gas  or  who  owns  or  oper- 
ates plpeUne  faculties  not  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  shall  file  with  the 
Secretary  or,  where  a  certification  or  an 
agreement  pursuant  to  section  5  is  In  effect, 
with  the  State  agency,  a  plan  for  inspection 
and  maintenance  of  each  such  pipeline  fa- 
cility owned  or  operated  by  such  person, 
and  any  changes  In  such  plan,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  appropriate  State  agency.  The  Secretary 
may,  by  regulation,  also  require  persons  who 
engage  in  the  transportation  of  gas  or  who 
own  or  operate  pipeline  facilities  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  file  such  plans 
for  approval.  If  at  any  time  the  agency  with 
responsibility  for  enforcement  of  compliance 
with  the  'stajidards  established  under  this 
Act  finds  that  such  plan  is  Inadequate  to 
achieve  safe  operation,  such  agency  shall, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 


require  such  plan  to  be  revised  The  plan 
required  by  the  agency  shall  be  practicable 
and  designed  to  meet  the  need  for  pipeline 
safety.  In  determining  the  adequacy  of  any 
such  plan,  such  agency  shall  consider— 

( 1 )  relevant  available  pipeline  safety  data; 

(2)  whether  the  plan  is  appropriate  for  the 
particular    type   of    pipeline    transportation; 

(3)  the  reasonableness  of  the  plan;  and 

(4)  the  extent  to  which  such  plan  will 
contribute  to  public  safety. 

RECORDS.    REPORTS.    AND    INSPECTION    FOR 
COMPLIANCE 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Each  person  who  engages  in 
the  transportation  of  gas  or  who  o^^tis  or 
operates  pipeline  facilities  shaU  establish 
and  maintain  such  records,  make  such  re- 
ports, and  provide  such  Information  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to  enable 
him  to  determine  whether  such  person  has 
acted  or  Is  acting  In  compliance  with  this 
Act  and  the  standards  established  under  this 
Act.  Each  such  person  shall,  upon  request  of 
an  officer,  employee,  or  agent  authorized  by 
the  Secretary,  permit  such  officer,  employee, 
or  agent  to  inspect  books,  papers,  records, 
and  documents  relevant  to  determining 
whether  such  person  has  acted  or  is  acting 
in  compliance  with  this  Act  and  the  stand- 
ards established  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  conduct 
such  monitoring  of  State  enforcement  prac- 
tices and  such  other  Inspection  and  investi- 
gation as  may  be  necessary  to  aid  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  the  standards  estobllshed  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  He  shall  furnish  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral any  Information  obtained  Indicating 
noncompliance  with  such  standards  for  ap- 
propriate action.  For  purposes  of  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act.  officers,  employees,  or 
agents  authorized  by  the  Secretary,  upon 
presenting  appropriate  credentials  to  the 
individual  In  charge,  are  authorized  (1)  to 
enter  upon,  at  reasonable  times,  pipeline 
facilities,  and  (2)  to  inspect,  at  reasonable 
times  and  within  reasonable  limits  and  in  a 
reasonable  manner,  such  facilities.  Each 
such  Inspection  shall  be  commenced  and 
completed  with  reasonable  promptness. 

(c)  Accident  reports  made  by  any  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  shall  be  available  for  \ise  in 
any  civil,  criminal,  or  other  Judicial  proceed- 
ing arising  out  of  such  accident.  Any  such 
officer,  employee,  or  agent  may  be  required 
to  testify  in  such  proceedings  as  to  the  facts 
developed  In  such  investigations.  Any  such 
report  shall  be  made  available  to  the  public 
in  a  manner  which  need  not  Identify  Indi- 
viduals. All  reports  on  research  projects, 
demonstration  projects,  and  other  related 
activities  shall  be  public  information. 

(d)  All  information  reported  to  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  his  repre- 
sentative pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  (b), 
or  (c)  which  information  contains  or  relates 
to  a  trade  secret  referred  to  in  section  1905 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  shall  be 
considered  confidential  for  the  purpose  of 
that  section,  except  that  such  Information 
may  be  disclosed  to  other  officers  or  em- 
ployees concerned  with  carrying  out  this 
Act  or  when  relevant  In  any  proceeding 
under  this  Act.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
authorize  the  withholding  of  information  by 
the  Secretary  of  any  officer,  employee,  or 
agent  under  his  control,  from  the  duly  au- 
thorized committees  of  the  Congress, 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sbc.  13.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
research,  testing,  development,  and  training 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro\'islons  of  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  by  contract,  or 
by  grants  to  individuals.  States,  and  non- 
profit Institutions. 
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(b)  Upon  request,  the  Secretary  shall 
furnish  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  any 
information  he  has  concerning  the  safety 
of  any  materials,  operations,  devices,  or 
pvoce::se8  relating  to  the  transportation  of 
g.is    or    the    operation    of    pipeline    fnclUtles. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  advise, 
..isist.  and  cooper.Tte  with  other  Federal  de- 
j,:irtments  and  agencies  and  State  and  other 
interested  public  and  private  agencies  and 
persons,  in  the  planning  and  development  of 
(1)  Federal  s.\fety  standards,  and  (2)  meth- 
ods lor  inspecting  and  testing  to  determine 
Compliance  with  Federal  safety  rtandards. 

ANNUAL    RIPORT 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  lor  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  on  Mnrch  17  of  e.ich  year 
a  comprehensive  report  on  the  administra- 
tion of  tills  Act  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year.  Such  report  shall  include — 

(Da  thorough  compilation  of  the  accidents 
and  casualties  occurring  In  such  year  with  a 
statement  of  cause  whenever  iuvcstii^ated  and 
determined  by  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board; 

(2)  a  list  of  Federal  gas  pipeline  safety 
standards  established  or  In  effect  In  such 
year  with  Identincation  of  standards  newly 
established  during  such  year: 

(3)  a  summary  of  the  reasons  for  each 
waiver  granted  under  section  3(e)  during 
such  year; 

(4)  an  evaluation  of  the  degree  of  obser- 
vance of  applicable  safety  standards  for  the 
transportation  of  g.os  and  pipeline  facilities 
Including  a  list  of  enforcement  actions,  and 
compromises  of  alleged  violations  by  location 
and  company  name; 

(5)  a  summary  of  outstundlng  problems 
confronting  the  administration  of  this  Act 
in  order  of  priority; 

(6)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  research 
activities,  including  the  policy  implications 
thereof,  completed  as  a  result  of  Government 
and  private  sponsorship  and  technological 
progress  for  safety  achieved  during  such  year; 

(7)  a  list,  with  a  brief  statement  of  the 
Issues,  of  completed  or  pending  Judicial  ac- 
tions under  the  Act: 

(8)  the  extent  to  which  technical  infor- 
mation wa5  disseminated  to  the  scientific 
community  and  consumer-oriented  informa- 
tion was  made  available  to  the  public; 

(9)  a  compilation  of — 


(A)  certifications  filed  by  State  agencies 
(Including  municipalities)  under  section 
5(a)  which  were  in  effect  during  the  preced- 
ing c.lendar  year,  and 

(B)  certifications  filed  under  E?ction  5(a) 
which  were  rejected  by  the  Secretary  during 
the  preceding  calend.ar  year,  together  with  a 
summary  of  the  reasons  for  encli  such  rfjec- 
tioa:  and 

(10)   a  compilation  of — 

(A)  agreements  entered  into  with  Stata 
agencies  (including  municipalities)  under 
section  5(b)  which  were  in  etfect  during  the 
preceding  cnlendar  ycnr,  and 

(B)  agreements  entered  into  under  section 
5(b)  which  were  terminated  by  the  Secretary 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year,  together 
with  a  summary  of  the  reasons  for  each  such 
termination. 

(b)  The  report  required  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  contain  such  recommendations  for  ad- 
ditional legislation  as  tlie  Secretary  deems 
necessary  to  promote  cooperation  among  the 
.several  States  In  the  Improvement  of  gas 
pipeline  safety  and  to  strengthen  the  na- 
tlonal  g.is  pipeline  safety  program. 

APPP.OPRIATIONS   AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  15.  For  the  purpose  of  c.irrying  out 
the  provisions  of  tills  Act  over  a  period  of 
three  fiscal  years,  beginning  with  tiie  fiscitl 
year  ending  June  30,  1969,  there  is  nulhorized 
to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  19C9:  not  to 
exceed  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  eliding 
June  30,  1970:  and  not  to  exceed  $3.000.0'J0 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  Hou.se  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ajipoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Magnu- 
soN,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr. 
Hahtke,  Mr.  Cotton,  and  Mr.  Morton 
confei-ees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  infonnation  of  tlie  Senate,  and  of  the 
majority  leader,  who  is  now  in  the  Cliam- 
ber,  let  me  say  tliat  we  hope  to  have  a 
conference  on  Monday   or  Tuesday   of 


next  week  so  that  we  can  clean  up  the 
amendmente  and  see  if  we  cannot  finalize 
the  wliole  bill. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  CONSULTANTS  BY 
THE  OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OP- 
PORTUNITY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, questions  liavc  been  raised  as  to 
the  extent  of  employment  of  consultants 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  the  amounts  being  paid. 

Upon  my  request,  Mr.  Bertrand  M. 
Harding,  Acting  Director  of  OEO,  has 
furnished  a  list  of  these  consultants,  the 
number  of  days  worked,  and  the  per 
diem  i)ayments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Harding's  letter  to  me,  and  the  rercrt. 
be  printed  in  the  RrcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  report  v.  ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  a.i  follows: 

Office  of  Economic  Ofportcnity, 
Ekecutive  Cffice  o.^  the  Presi- 
dent. 

WaahingtOTi,  DC, 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams. 
U.S.  Senate. 
V.'ushiJigton,  B.C. 

De.\r  Senator  Williams:  Thank  you  fcr 
your  letter  of  May  14  requesting  further 
Infurmation  on  the  employment  of  con- 
sultants in  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
miiity.  Please  forgive  my  delay  In  replying. 

The  information  you  have  requested  can 
be  found  in  the  t:>.bulatlon  attached.  This 
tabulation  Includes  the  name,  address,  posi- 
tion, program  assignment,  and  tlie  per  diem 
rate  of  payment  for  each  consultant,  as  well 
as  the  number  of  days  e.ich  consultant  was 
paid  during  the  twelve  month  period  ending 
March  9.  1968.  It  also  shows  that  out  of  a 
total  of  seventy-one  consultants  available  to 
OEO  during  that  same  period,  we  were  able  to 
limit  tlie  utilization  of  consultants  to  fifty- 
two. 

If    we    may    pro\'ide    further    information, 
please  be  sure  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely. 

Bertrand  M.  H.\rdino, 

Acting  Director. 


CONSULTANTS-FULL  TIME  AND  INTERMITTENT  FOR  12-MONTH  PERIOD  ENDING  MAR.  9.  19(i8 


Name  and  address 


Field  of  expertise 


Program  assignment 


Per  diem 


Matsumoto  Franklin.  Porlola  Valley,  Calil Medical  doctor Director  s  staff  oHiees.  health  atiairs. 

Scherl.DonaldJ.  Broo)(line,  Mass Psychiatiist Staft  offices,  health  affairs 

Wong  Vernon  G  .  Kensington,  Md Ophthalmologist rto 

Bicknell. William  J  .  Bsrkelcy.  Cjlif Medical  doctor do.... 

Gordon.  Gene,  Bothesda.  Md Psychiatrist do     ...  

Kershaw.  Joseph  A  .  Williamstown,  Mass Economist Staff  offices.  R.P.P.  &  t 

Rosen,  Lewis  J..  Rockvilie,  Md Educator do 

Zeckhauser,  Robert  A.  Great  Neck,  N.Y --  -''O-.-: i.\  £"  ii"     -'^.i^i-  ic 

Moscovitch.  Edward  H.  Wilhamstown,  Mass Economist Staff  offices,  K.R.P.  S  t 

Pnce,  Daniel  0    Austin.  Ten Educator do - 

Guthrie.  Harold  W  .  Urbana.  Ml Economist do 

Stern,  Alfred  L.  Detroit.  Mich... Teacher - - do 

Rit2.  Philip  M  ,  Sliver  Spring.  Md Econofnisl oo 

Hoffman.  Lois  Wladis.  Ann  Arbor.  Mich...^ - Educator do 

Bradford.  David  F.  Princeton.  N.J <•''---, ---- o."-    « WW 

Edwards.  John  B  ,  Rockvilie,  Md Audiovisual  specialist StaHothces.  public  attairs 

Idar.  Edward,  Jr ,  San  Angelo,  Tex Attorney Staff  offices,  inspection 

Horan.  Laurence  P..  Carmel.  Calif -—do °F'EV°'  ""*  ^"'^^°' 

Elwell.  Albert  R  ,  Durham.  N  H Educator Job  Corps 

Porter.  Douglas.  Cambridge.  Mass Psychologist do 

Casson.  A.  Mort,  Cos  Cob  Conn Clinical  psychologist ....do 

Wllkins.  William  D..  Great  Neck,  N.Y Program  development do 

Smiley,  Mariorie  B.,  New  York,  NY Educator do 

Soldwedel  Befte  J .  Washington,  DC Administrator do 

Weaver.  Ella  H  ,  Washington,  DC Speech  therapist do 

Shelden.  Miriam  A.  Urbana.  Ill Education  admmistrator do 

Pir.es.  IVanon  W  ,  Ealtimoie.  Md Economist do 

Hal .  C  Mitchell.  Washington.  DC Educator do.     ...   

Clock,  Charles  J.  Jr,  Silver  Spring,  Md do Community  action 

Bram  George  B.  Pullman.  Wash Education  administrator do 

Porter.  Dennis  R..  Washington,  0.0 Educator do 

Brontenbrenner,  Uiie,  Ithaca,  NY Phychologist 00 

Clark,  Mamie  P.,  Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.V do QO 


(') 


sm 

Days  worked 

JlOO 

15 

100 

31 

.0 

70 

71 

100 

12 

100 

1 

b5 

0 

bO 

38 

50 

<9 

90 

0 

75 

55 

60 

10 

100 

0 

EO 

20 

75 

0 

65 

174 

55 

41 

ino 

10 

55 

21 

80 

60 

70 

42 

75 

18 

70 

0 

75 

70 

70 

0 

75 

11 

50 

21 

85 

220 

50 

119 

100 

0 

55 

68 

100 

15 

100 

7 

.'Jei-  footnote  at  eiiil  of  table. 
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Name  an  I  address 


Oh  0 


Arens  Shirley  M  ,  Washington.  D.C. 
Wishilt.  Samuel  M  ,  Pittsburg  Pa 
Anaslasum,  Anne,  New  York.  N  '- ■  ■ 
Remsberg  Charles  A  .  tvanston.  Ill 
Shipler  Guy  E  ,  Jr .  Carson  City,  Nev 
Smith.  John  T  ,  Syracuse,  NJ 
Caliber,  J   L,  New  York,  NY     , 
Koslopulos,  Nicholas  P  ,  Virginia  Beach 
Branche.  Alfred  V  .  Los  Angeles.  Calit 
Gottlieb.  Oavid.  College  of  Human  n« 

University  Park.  Pa 
Spiegel,  Seymour.  Piscataway.  N  J 
Lorber  Max  I  ,  Miami  Beach.  Fla 
Richmond.  Julius  B  .  Fayctleville  N  Y 
Gordon,  Edmund  W  ,  Pomona.  NY 
FranKel  Hyman  H  .  Washington,  0  C 
Haase  Ronald  W  ,  Pelham,  NY 
Crump,  E   Perry,  Nashville,  Tenn 
O'Reilly  William  M  ,  Bloomingdale.  - 
Dupre   Constance  L  ,  Washington,  D  C 
Niemeyer,  John,  New  York,  NY 
Osborn  Donald  K  ,  Taylor,  Mich 
Davens,  [dward,  Baltimore,  Md 
Happe  Donald  L  .  Washington.   DC 
Wegman   Myron  E  .  Ann  Arbor.  Mich 
Lourie  Reginald  S  .  Chevy  Chase.  Md 
Hymes.  Jar»M.l. ,  Jr.  Washington,  D( 
Cooke   Robert  E  ,  Baltimore,  Md 
Grennan,  Jacqueline,  St  Louis  Mo 
Ginsberg,  Mitchell  I,  New  York,  NY 
Weightman.  Philip  M  .  Washington.  D 
Ridder  Mane  W  ,  McLean.  Va 
Boasberg.  Emanuel  3d.  Washington. 
Kostick.  Abraham.  Troy.  NY 
Johnson.  Kenneth.  Bethesda.  Md 
Fleming.  Edward  S  .  Washington.  DC 
Regional  offices ;  „      .     .       ,, 

Bronheim.  David.  Cambridge,  m 
Thompson.  A  C  .  New  York.  NY 
Sloan  Frank  K,  Columbia.  S.C.. 


Oev«  opment.  Pennsylvania  State  University, 


DC. 


1  Without  compensation. 


THE       UNITED 

WRITE    OFF    THE 
NAM 


STAFES 


Mr,   YOUNG  of   Ohic 
Field    Mai-shal 
Alamein,  recently  made 
infrequent  public 
menting  on  the  war  in 


The    United    States 
war  in  south  Vietnam  an  I 
Vietnam. 

He  went  on  to  say 
You  Americans  have  go  t 

You  can't  win.  What  Is  th  ^ 

casualties? 


As  the  first  step  Fiel  I 
gomery  proposed  that 
North  Vietnam  should  1  »e 
he  proposed  that  we  An 
the  leaders  of  North  arjd 
together  for  talks.  He 

You   have   got  to  reall^ 
the  whole  of  Vietnam  ont 
will  be  communist 
this  matters  to  the  Unit*  d 


Field   Marshal  Mon  g 
statement    akin    to    the 
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Field  of  eitpertise 


Program  assignment 
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Per  diem        Days  worked 


SocitI  worker 

Medical  doctor. 

Educator 

Journalist 

Editor 

Attorney 

Social  worker 

Investigator 

do 
Educator 

do 
Business  administialion 
Medic.ll  doctor 
PsychologiTt 
Sociologist 
Architecture 
Medical  doctor 
Accountant 
Editor 
Educator 
Psycholopist 
Medical  doctor 
Administrator 
Medical  doctor 

do 
Educator. 
Medical  doctor 
Educator  .. 
Social  worker 
Manpower  specialist. 

.  Editor 

.  Attorney 

.  Social  worker  

.  Speech  pathologist 

Medical  doctor.. 


Allorney 

Administrator. . . 
Attorney 


Community  action. 

d9 
.  .  do 
Statt  offices,  inspection 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
Job  Corps 

do 

do  

Community  action 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.  VISTA 

Mid-Atlantic  region 

do    

. .  Southeast  region 


100 
10 
CO 

so 

40 

ss 

70 
4S 
100 

60 
6S 

100 
100 
9S 

75 

lOO 

80 

45 

90 

80 

100 

60 

100 

100 

90 

100 

100 

85 

60 

55 

75 

60 

85 

100 

100 
100 
100 


s 

1 

0 
36 

M 
11& 
27 
S 
31 
IS 

3 

74 
9 
SO 
IS 

20 
0 

54 
0 
2 
5 
3 
107 
0 
2 
2 
3 
0 
0 

34 

22 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6 
5 
0 


SHOULD 
'VAR    IN    VIET- 


Mr.  President, 

Montgomery,    hero    of 

one  of  his  very 

statements.   In   com- 

'  rietnam  he  said : 

shquld    write   off    the 
eventually  In  all 


to  stop  this  war. 
point  of  all  these 


Marshal  Mont- 

the  bombhig  of 

.  stopped.  Then, 

ericans  try  to  get 

South  Vietnam 


s4id: 

there   will   be   In 
government  which 
contrjlled.  I  don't  think 
States. 


ornery   added  a 
statement    of 


Georges  Clemenceau,  French  Premier  in 
World  War  I,  who  at  tjhat  time  said 

War  is  too  serious  a  ma  tter  to  be  entrusted 
to  generals. 

skid: 


te 
ton 
got 


The  Field  Marshal 

The    bombing    must 
must  do  as  they  are 
duct  of   this  war  has  „ 
hands.   Once  war  gets  1 
erals.    you    are    done.    1 
win  on  the  battlefield  In 
lost  the  damn  war  alread  y 

Field  Marshal  Montgomery 
pressed    the    opinion 


Tlie 


halted.    Generals 
The  higher  con- 
to  be  In  political 
the  hands  of  gen- 
B    Americans    can't 
Vietnam,  they  have 


China  will  inevitably  dominate  mainland 
Asia  and  that  we  Americans  cannot  stop 
this  from  happening.  Furthermore,  as  to 
our  intervening  in  the  civil  war  in  South 
Vietnam,  he  said: 

The  UiUted  States  has  broken  the  second 
mle  of  war.  That  Is,  don't  go  fighting  with 
your  land  army  on  the  mainland  in  Asia. 
Rule  one  is  don't  march  on  Moscow.  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  and  Adolf  Hitler  leflrned 
that  the  hard  way. 

He  added: 

I  realize  It  is  very  dlfflctUt  for  a  great 
nation  (United  States)  which  has  made  a 
mistake  to  come  out.  But  you  aren't  the 
policemen  of  the  world,  you  Americans,  are 
you? 

Well,  he  asked  quite  a  pointed  ques- 
tion, because  at  the  White  House  and 
In  the  Pentagon  there  are  unfortu- 
nately, a  lot  of  top  officials  who  seem  to 
think  that  the  United  States  has  a  man- 
date from  Ahnighty  God  to  police  the 
entire  world. 

He  continued: 

The  whole  of  world  opinion  Is  against  you 
on  this  Issue.  You  are  becoming  a  very  un- 
popular nation,  which  I  think  Is  a  tragedy. 

Montgomery  explained: 

It  Is  a  tragedy  because  when  you  think  of 
what  your  nation  did  after  World  War  II 
to  help  the  nations  recover:  the  generosity 
of  the  United  States  is  without  precedent. 
Now  you  are  becoming  one  of  the  most  hated 
people  In  the  world. 


also  ex- 
that    Communist 


Field  Marshal  Montgomei-y's  final 
words  of  advice  were: 

The  Western  World  must  make  quite  cer- 
tain that  it  has  complete  domination  of 
the  oceans.  Chinese  domination  of  the  Asian 
land  mass  is  inevitable,  not  by  military  con- 
quest but  by  ideological  and  economic  pres- 
sure. Including  Communist  China,  half  the 


people  in  the  world  are  nationalist  com- 
munist. This  Is  not  the  Communism  of  Marx 
and  Lenin.  It  Is  a  new  brand  of  nationalist 
communism  which  they  like  and  which  suits 
them. 

Mr.  President,  Field  Marshal  Mont- 
gomery is  known  for  his  bluntness  and 
for  his  outspoken  opinions.  In  the  past 
he  has  on  a  few  occasions  been  wrong, 
but  more  often  right.  Administration 
leaders  including  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  and  Presidential  Adviser  Walt 
Rostow.  and  the  generals  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  would  do  well  to  heed 
his  latest  statements.  The  fact  is  they 
reflect  the  views  and  conclusions  of  lead- 
ers of  nations  the  world  over. 

Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
YouNC  1  has  quoted  from  one  of  the  most 
famous  generals  of  World  War  II— 
namely,  Field  Marshal  Montgomery,  who 
for  a  time  was  known  as  the  hero  of 
Alamein— but  it  seems  there  has  been 
some  discussion  since  then  as  to  whether 
he  was  really  responsible  for  that  victory. 
Also,  there  is  a  question  in  my  mind,  when 
he  says  that  we  must  leave  China  to  the 
Chinese,  whether  he  means  Communist 
Chinese  or  free  Chinese. 

I  am  sure  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  knows  that  there  are  mil- 
lions of  Chinese  who  want  to  be  free.  In 
fact,  one  group  of  Chinese  went  to  the  Is- 
land of  Taiwan  and  are  now  doing  very 
well  having  organized  themselves  into  an 
outstanding  community,  where  they  no 
longer  need  our  help  or  aid.  It  might  be, 
one  of  these  days,  that  these  people,  who 
prefer  freedom,  will  be  permitted  to  go 
back  to  the  mainland  of  China  and  reor- 
ganize a  country  which  Is  now  in  chaos. 
However,  that  is  not  my  reason  for 
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speaking  today.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  on  a  story  which  has  just 
come  over  the  ticker  which  quotes  him  as 
saying: 

Until  permanent  peace  Is  achieved  and  the 
arms  race  ended,  I  believe  continued  U.S. 
military  assistance.  Including  Jet  planes,  to 
Israel  Is  Justified  and  desirable. 

However,  I  am  much  less  pleased  to 
find  that  many  other  people  seem  In- 
clined to  believe  that  the  administra- 
tion has  successfully  countered  the  So- 
viet thrust  Into  the  Middle  East  by  selling 
additional  Hawk  antiaircraft  missiles  to 
Israel.  For  instance,  a  New  York  Times 
editorial  of  July  10  applauded  the  ad- 
ministration's move  in  the  following 
words : 

Washington's  decision  to  sell  additional 
Hawk  antiaircraft  missiles  to  Israel  repre- 
sents an  appropriately  measured  defensive 
response  to  Soviet  arms  shipments  to  Egypt. 

The  missiles  will  shore  up  Israel's  de- 
fenses against  a  restored  Egyptian  threat. 
But  they  should  not  set  off  a  new  round 
in  the  Middle  Eastern  arms  race,  as  the  ship- 
ment of  American  F-4  Phantom  Jets,  re- 
quested by  Israel,  almost  certainly  would  do. 

In  my  view  it  is  almost  ludicrous  to 
imagine  that  the  shipment  of  a  few  ad- 
ditional antiaircraft  missiles,  even  when 
they  are  as  fine  as  the  Hawk  missiles, 
can  possibly  counterbalance  the  tremen- 
dous flow  of  Soviet  arms  to  several  of 
Israel's  opponents — not  .iust  to  Egypt 
as  implied  in  the  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial. Can  two  additional  batteries  of 
Hawk  missiles  be  said  to  offset  the  more 
than  $250  million  worth  of  new  Soviet 
arms  which  were  rushed  into  the  ex- 
plosive Middle  East  by  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
the  wake  of  the  June  1967  Arab-Israel 
war? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  may  proceed  for  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Israel  defense  experts 
seem  to  have  a  much  more  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  the  situation  in  the  Middle 
East  than  either  our  administ'-ation  in 
Washington  or  the  New  York  Times. 
They  have  made  it  clear  that  while  they 
are  pleased  to  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  purchase  additional  Hawk  missiles, 
they  are  in  desperate  need  of  supersonic 
Phantom  fighter-bombers.  Only  the  F-4 
Phantoms  are  comparable  in  perform- 
ance to  the  new  SU-7  aircraft  provided 
to  the  Arabs  by  the  U.S.S.R.  Moreover, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  Israel  prime 
minister  came  here  many  months  ago 
primarily  to  get  fighter  aircraft,  not 
missiles. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  bearing  out  this  point 
be  inserted  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


ExcDiPT  Pbom  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
JULY  8.  1968 

Israel  defense  circles  yesterday  expressed 
little  enthusiasm  at  the  United  States  de- 
cision Saturday  to  supply  Israel  with  more 
Hawk  anti-aircraft  missiles.  Jet  bombers  are 
what  Israel  really  needs,  the  Israelis  said. 

Informed  sources  said  the  promised  mis- 
siles were  compensation  for  the  Pentagon's 
continued  refusal  to  sell  Israel  50  badly 
needed  Phantom  fighter  bombers. 

"They're  avoiding  the  real  issue,"  an  in- 
formant said.  "The  Hawks  are  a  good  anti- 
aircraft defense,  but  the  Phantoms  are  what 
Israel  really  needs." 

Washington  already  has  supplied  Israel 
72  four-rocket  batteries  of  Hawks.  It  is  be- 
lieved two  more  batteries  of  64  rockets  each 
win  be  sent,  but  there  was  no  official  confir- 
mation of  these  figures. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Current  U.S.  pohcies 
are  incomprehensible  to  many  Ameri- 
cans, who,  like  myself,  are  not  only  con- 
cerned with  the  suiTival  of  Israel  but 
also  with  seeing  genuine  peace  and  pros- 
perity prevail  in  the  entire  Middle  East.  I 
cannot  understand  why  the  administra- 
tion continues  to  ignore  rnd  downplay 
the  ominous  developments  iii  the  critical 
Middle  Eastern  region. 

It  is  amazing  and  it  is  frustrating  to 
find  that  the  administration  still  clings 
to  the  forlorn  idea  that  the  U.S.S.R.  will 
join  with  the  United  States  in  seeking  a 
peaceful  settlement  to  the  Arab-Israel 
conflict.  Why  does  the  administration 
persist  in  ijursuing  this  unrewarding 
policy  after  more  than  a  year  of  being 
confronted  by  Soviet  intransigence  on 
the  subject? 

Apparently  even  the  Vice  President  is 
feeling  uncomfortable  about  the  admin- 
istration's rather  poor  record  in  the 
Middle  East,  for  as  I  noted  at  the  onset, 
he  has  just  i.s.,ucd  a  statement  saying  he 
believes  the  United  States  should  con- 
tinue to  provide  'military  as.sistancc,  in- 
cluding jet  planes,  to  Israel." 

In  fact,  t3  date,  the  United  States  has 
only  agreed  to  provide  subsonic  A-4  Sky- 
hawks  to  Israel,  so  if  the  Vice  President 
wants  to  continue  current  administra- 
tion arms  policies,  his  position  may  also 
be  inadequate. 

However,  the  Vice  President  avoided 
mentioning  what  kind  of  jet  fighters  he 
v.-ants  to  provide  to  Israel.  If  he  Is  talk- 
ing about  supersonic  F-4  Phantoms,  he 
is  breaking  with  current  administration 
policy  and  he  should  say  so  emphatically. 

I  would  congratulate  him  emphatically 
if  he  would  do  so.  because  given  the 
present  unsatisfactory  situation,  this 
seems  to  be  the  only  practical  way  to 
redress  the  prowing  arms  imbalance  in 
the  Middle  East. 

IMr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
the  position  of  the  leadership  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  is  not  clouded  with  such 
ambiguities.  We  have  regularly  and  vig- 
orously criticized  the  administration  for 
its  unrealistic  attitude  toward  the  smol- 
dering crisis  in  the  Middle  East. 

As  long  ago  as  last  July,  only  a  month 
after  the  Arab-Israel  war,  the  Repub- 
lican coordinating  conmiittee  issued  a 
policy  paper  delineating  constructive 
policies  for  the  United  States  in  the 
Middle    East.    These    recommendations 


were  ignored,  as  were  even  more  urgent 
warnings  about  the  increasing  Soviet 
threat  in  the  area  issued  by  the  coor- 
dinating committee  In  March  1968. 

Moreover,  we  have  repeatedly  urged 
the  President  to  sell  F-4  Phantom  jets 
to  Israel.  In  March  1968,  the  coordinat- 
ing committee  endorsed  such  a  policy  if 
agreement  on  limiting  arms  shipments 
to  the  Middle  East  should  fail  to  mate- 
rialize. Senator  Dirksen  and  Congress- 
man Ford.  si>eaking  at  a  Republican  joint 
leadership  press  conference  in  May  19G8, 
reinforced  the  decision  to  sell  Phantoms 
lo  Israel  in  decisive  terms. 

Yet,  not  only  has  President  Johnson 
steadfastly  refused  to  consider  our  rec- 
ommendations, he  has  instead  author- 
ized the  sale  of  supersonic  aircraft  to 
other  Middle  Eastern  countries  such  as 
Jordan  and  Iran,  while  refusing  to  sell 
comparable  equipment  to  Israel. 

In  order  to  further  emphasize  our 
concern.  Republican  leaders  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  recently  intro- 
duced a  resolution  stating  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  the  United  States 
should  provide  Israel  with  the  needed 
supersonic  Phantom  aircraft. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  announce 
that  I  intend  to  circulate  a  similarly 
worded  resolution  among  my  colleagues 
in  the  belief  that  many  Senators  who  are 
disturbed  over  the  rapidly  deteriorating 
situation  in  the  Middle  East  will  wish  to 
associate  themselves  v.-ith  the  proposal. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  fr'enator  yield? 

Mr.  :iURPHY.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  May  I  congratu- 
late raid  compliment  the  Senator  from 
California  on  the  statement  lie  has  made 
regarding  our  relationship  with  Israel.  I 
was  in  that  fine  country  last  January.  I 
concur  with  the  statement  the  Seiiatcr 
has  made  urging  the  sale  of  F-1  Phan- 
tom jets  to  Israel  and  other  weapons 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  tliat  valiant 
nation. 

May  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  refer- 
ence to  my  remarks.  I  liked  in  particular 
his  reference  re^;az-ding  Taiwan.  We  can 
be  proud  of  our  efforts  there.  By  the  way, 
that  exemplifies  what  Field  Marshal 
Montgomery  said  about  the  generosity  of 
the  United  Stales  following  World  War 
II,  because  we  have  paid  out  $9  billion  in 
economic  and  military  aid  to  Taiwan, 
formerly  known  as  Formosa. 

That  investment  of  American  gener- 
osity has  paid  off,  because  Taiwan  is  now 
one  of  the  stable  jolaces  in  the  Orient.  Its 
advances  in  the  standard  of  living  of  Its 
people  have  been  high.  Tiiat  country  is 
now  on  its  own,  due  to  the  generosity  ol 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  tune 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  1  additional 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  his  most  welcome 
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remarks.  I  would  hope  tl  at  In  the  future 
he  and  I,  together,  mfjy  be  joined  by 
many  of  our  colleagues  to  begin  telling 
the  success  stories,  to  tell  the  positive 
stories,  to  tell  where  the  great  generosity 
of  America  has  begun  tc|  take  firm  root, 
and  where  freedom,  progk-ess.  the  raising 
of  living  conditions,  tie  increase  in 
health  aid  and  educatic  n.  and  the  rest 
that  we  so  fervently  ho  )e  for,  are  liap- 
pening  in  the  world,  and  happening 
properly.  Perhaps  we  cai  discover  why  it 


I  hope  war  In  the  US  will  never  come! 
Please  tell  my  people,  my  friends,  my  fellow 
Americans,  that  without  Ckxl  In  their  hearts, 
they  are  mere  animals  and  anlmalfl  don't  cape 
about  living  or  dying!  Without  God,  Peace, 
everlasting  peace  will  never  be  won! 

I  can  vouch  for  this!  There  are  no  atheists 
In  foxholes! 

Pfc.  Paui.  J.  Pellethr. 

Vietnam. 


explain  it  to  the 
rhips  some  day- 


took  place  there,  and 

rest  of  the  world.  Perl    .  _ 

hopefully  while  the  Serator  from  Ohio 

and  I  are  still  Members  of  the  Senate— 

we  can  see  peace  and 

across  the  great  globe. 


prosperity  spread 
i.s  I  am  sure  the 


good  Lord  intended  frori  the  beginning 


ORDER  OF  BISINESS 


'resident.    I    ask 
proceed   for   10 


Ml-.    BROOKE.    Mr. 
unanimous  consent   to 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OF*lCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEI  TER 


EXTRACT   FROM 

PAUL  J.  PELLETIEi: 
HAM,  MASS..  KILLEP 
VIETNAM 


m; 


Mr.    BROOKE.    Mt 
Paul  J.  Pelletier,  of 
was  killed  in  action  in 
6.  1968. 

His  parents.  Mr.  anc 
Pelletier.   have   sent 
from  a  letter  he  wrote 
the   news   of    the   assa 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr 

This  is  a  moving 
ter,  having  a  very  spec  i 
relevance  for  each  and 
I  think  it  will  make  the 
on  my  colleagues  at  it 

I  ask  unanimous  con 
tracts  from  the  letter 
Paul  J.  Pelletier  be 
in  the  Record. 

There    being    no 
tracts  were  oitiered  to 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  a  soldier  In  Vlf 
peace. 

When  I  heard  of  the 
and  the  rioting  and  loot 
could  not  hold  back  my 

Here  I  am.  All  of  us 
m   our   time,    looking 
home  and  seeing  a 
we  hear  this  awful, 

Is  the  mind  of  man  sc 
matter  with  people?  Whj 
fight? 

Is  there  no  desire  to  h 
the  conscience  of  man?  I 

No!  man  has  left-.hls 
money  and  all  his  w( 
help  my   country! 

I  will  die  here  before 
country  at  war  with 

I  am  writing  this  lette 
someone  will  be  affected 
person  is  affected.  It  wl 
It! 

I  have  been  In  Vietnam 
I  pray  on  my  knees  eve 
I  talk  with  God  often! 
home   win   hear   me! 


President.    Sp4c. 

W  Ibraham,  Mass., 

Vietnam  on  June 


GI   3 


Gcd 


OF  SP4C. 
OF  WILBRA- 
IN  ACTION  IN 


Mrs.  Lucien  H. 
some  extracts 
home  following 
sination    of    Dr. 


aid  poifinant  let- 
al  meaning  and 
every  one  of  us. 
same  impression 
did  on  me. 
cnt  that  the  cx- 
3f  the  late  Sp4c. 
priijted  at  this  point 

objection,    the    ex- 
je  printed  in  the 

mam    fighting    for 


lig 


death  of  Dr.  King 
that  followed.  I 
tears ! 

fighting  for  peace 
fo*Jvard    to   returning 
peace!  ul  world  again  and 
dlsgi  aceful  news! 

sick?  What  Is  the 
do  people  kill  and 


e  peace?  Where  is 
as  God  left  man? 
for  his  machines, 
orlllly    treasures!    God 


will  return  to  my 
Itself! 

•  In  the  hopes  that 
by  It.  If  even  one 
1   have   been   worth 

three  months  now  I 

y  night  for  peace! 

Maybe  someone  back 


COMPREHENSIVE  COMMUNITY 
SERVICE  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago,  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 
proposed  the  creation  of  comprehensive 
service  programs  by  the  States,  designed 
to  meet  the  financial  and  technical  needs 
of  private  organizations  which  are  will- 
ing to  provide  services  to  our  urban  poor 
but  lack  the  facilities  to  do  so. 

His  proposal  meets  several  important 
criteria : 

It  involves  the  maximum  utilization 

of  private  resources; 

It  paves  the  way  for  deeper  involve- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  residents  of  the 
community ; 

It  gives  to  the  States  the  responsibility 
for  overall  enactment  and  supervision 
of  the  program. 

In  the  belief  that  the  Governor's  sug- 
gestions will  be  of  interest  to  Senators 
and  to  the  States  which  they  represent, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  i^rintcd  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Governor  Nelson  A  Rockefeller  today  urged 
the  creation  of  new  Community  Services  Pro- 
grams by  the  States  designed  so  that  com- 
munity groups  and  private  citizens — includ- 
ing the  disadvantaged — can  play  more  ex- 
tensive and  meaningful  roles  in  their  com- 
munities. 

Such  a  program  would  provide  the  follow- 
ing services  to  non-profit  community  service 
organizations  in  defined  poverty  areas: 

{ 1 )  Low-interest  loans; 

( 2 )  Loan  guarantees: 

(3)  Grants-in-aid:  and 
i4»  Technical  assistance. 

The  Governor  stressed  that  the  State  Com- 
munity Services  programs  should  be  sup- 
ported and  assisted  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

In  commenting  on  his  proposal,  the  Gov- 
ernor said: 

'The  key  to  this  program  Is  that  It  would 
be  used  to  provide  the  funds  to  allow  non- 
profit community  service  organizations  and 
private  citizens'  groups  to  acquire  and  equip 
facilities  needed  to  operate  public  service 
programs. 

"Too  often,  the  initial  seed  money  or  tech- 
nical advice  Is  not  available  because  of  lim- 
ited scope  and  reach  of  present  government 
programs. 

•With  the  kind  of  .assistance  and  tech- 
nical advice  I  am  recommending,  more  com- 
munity groups  would  be  In  a  position  to 
operate  services  such  as  day  care  centers, 
multi-purpose  neighborhood  centers,  adult 
education  programs,  health  clinics,  remedial 
education  services,  and  Job  training  pro- 
grams. 

•These  State  Community  Service  Programs, 
with  the  appropriate  federal  government 
support,  and  combined  with  a  more  flexible 
approach  to  government  programs  generally, 
would  enable  Individual  citizens  to  play  a 
more  meaningrful  role  in  the  community  and 
in  determining  their  own  futures. 


"All  citizens,  particularly  the  poor  and  the 
minorities,  are  demanding  a  greater  voice  In 
the  development  and  delivery  of  public  serv- 
ice programs.  For  many,  these  programs  are 
a  basic  element  of  dally  life,  but  for  most 
there  is  no  chance  to  help  plan  or  direct 
them.  Without  such  Involvement,  these  serv- 
ice activities  often  lose  touch  with  people 
and,  I  fear,  people  lose  touch  with  their 
government.  This  must  be  changed. 

'Too  often,  programs  axe  conceived,  de- 
signed, developed  and  delivered  by  people 
who  lack  real  knowledge  or  understanding 
of  the  lives  and  problems  of  those  served. 

"While  federal,  stat*  and  local  govern- 
ments must  retain  elements  of  direction  of 
overall  policy  and  management,  they  must 
also  give  a  broader  scope  to  groups  of  citi- 
zens who  have  the  ability  to  organize  and 
direct  programs  designed  to  serve  their 
community. 

'It  i.";  through  such  direct  participation 
that  we  can  give  meaning  to  the  basic  Idea 
that  Americans  have  a  real  role  In  their  own 
community  and  in  their  country's  destiny. 
"In  actual  operation,  these  State  Commu- 
nity Service  Programs  could  serve.  In  coop- 
eration with  CEO  and  Its  Community  Action 
Agencies,  as  clearing  houses  In  aiding  groups 
to  make  the  fullest  use  of  available  govern- 
ment aid.  In  such  a  role,  they  could  also 
provide  valuable  assistance  In  developing 
packaged  applications  for  coordinated  com- 
munity services  and  the  creation  of  commu- 
nity-run. multipurpose  neighborhood  cen- 
ters in  poverty  areas. 

"Clearly,  one  program  approach  such  as 
this  is  not  the  full  answer.  But  this  kind  of 
mobilization  by  the  States  of  private  citi- 
zens is  a  clear  example  of  how  government 
can  be  made  to  work  for  the  people  and  of 
how  we  can  provide  a  meaningful  role  for 
the  citizen  in  a  way  that  promotes  both 
social  responsibility  and  economic  well 
being." 

THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN  NIGERIA 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  civil 
war  in  Nigeria  has  been  in  progress  for 
well  over  a  year.  During  that  time— and 
before— thousands  of  people  have  lost 
their  lives,  either  in  direct  combat, 
through  accident,  or  through  other 
effects  of  war.  The  death  of  the  inno- 
cent is  always  deplorable,  but  a  situa- 
tion is  developing  in  eastern  Nigeria 
where  the  suffering  exceeds  all  tolerable 
bounds  or  expectations.  The  Federal  Mil- 
itary Government  and  the  Government 
of  Biafra  are  locked  in  a  deadly  impasse, 
which  is  resulting  in  the  loss  of  hundreds 
of  lives  each  day. 

We  must  all  be  deeply  concerned  that 
mutual  apprehension  and  distrust  have 
combined  with  diplomatic  and  military 
considerations  to  block  the  provision  of 
desperately  needed  food  and  medical  as- 
sistance to  those  who  are  starving.  Their 
welfare  is  the  principal  concern  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world;  it  must  be  tlie 
foremost  consideration  of  the  contend- 
ing governments  as  well. 

It  is  true  that  the  Federal  Military 
Govenunent  of  Nigeria  has  made  nu- 
merous offers  to  permit  relief  supplies  to 
ente.-  the  territory  still  in  rebel  hands. 
They  have  suggested  a  ceasefire  along 
certain  overland  routes  to  permit  goods 
to  be  brought  in  from  Federal  areas. 
Colonel  Ojukwu  and  his  government  in 
the  former  Eastern  Region  have  rejected 
this  source  of  supply.  The  FMG  has  of- 
fered to  bring  supplies  to  the  border  and 
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leave  them  for  the  Biafrans.  This,  too, 
has  proved  unacceptable  to  the  Eastern 
government.  Though  the  airstrip  is  rudi- 
mentary and  the  hazards  great,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  FMG  has  of- 
fered to  permit  some  supplies  to  be  flown 
in  by  the  International  Red  Cross,  with 
the  sole  reservation  that  Federal  forces 
be  allowed  to  approve  the  flight  and  the 
cargo  to  prevent  the  simultaneous  trans- 
port of  additional  weapons.  The  Biafran 
regime  Insists  on  unrestricted  air  transit. 
The  Nigerian  Government  fears  that  this 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  Biafrans 
to  fly  In  weapons  as  well  as  relief  arti- 
cles. Biafra  has  refused  to  accept  sup- 
plies brought  overland  because  of  its 
firm  opposition  to  any  indication  of  reli- 
ance upon  the  Federal  government. 

The  political  considerations  involved 
are  certainly  understandable.  The  lead- 
ers on  both  sides,  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  people,  have  pledged  what  the  found- 
ers of  the  United  States  declared  to  be 
"their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their 
sacred  honor"  in  the  cause  of  seemingly 
Irreconcilable  goals.  The  principles  in- 
volved cannot  be  ignored.  But  neither 
can  the  suffering,  the  loss  of  life,  and  the 
bitterness  which  will  remain  for  years 
to  come  if  this  situation  is  allowed  to 
continue. 

Underlying  all  the  differences,  the  lead- 
ers of  Nigera  and  of  Biafra  share  some 
common  goals:  they  all  want  a  better 
life  for  their  people;  they  all  want  peace; 
they  all  want  personal  security  and  po- 
litical freedom.  Surely,  there  Is  a  point 
at  which  all  these  goals  can  be  accom- 
modated with  a  political  settlement. 

But  negotiations,  as  Americans  know 
from  hard  experience,  are  time  consum- 
ing. Thousands  of  people  in  imminent 
danger  of  death  by  starvation  cannot  be 
allowed  to  wait  until  all  political  differ- 
ences have  been  resolved. 

It  is  my  urgent  and  sincere  hope  that 
the  leaders  of  both  sides  will  quickly  ac- 
cept, in  the  name  of  humanity,  an  ar- 
rangement whereby  food  and  medical 
supplies  can  be  brought  into  the  region 
on  a  continuing  basis  under  mutually  ac- 
ceptable international  auspices.  A  rec- 
ommended route  for  continuing  provision 
remains  the  land  route.  The  best  organi- 
zation to  perform  this  fimction  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  International  Red  Cross. 
The  Red  Cross,  presently,  has  the  confi- 
dence of  both  sides  in  the  conflict.  It 
could  bring  in  limited  emergency  sup- 
plies by  air,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
velop substantial  overland  transport  fa- 
cilities which  could  accommodate  the 
immediate  political  sensibilities  of  both 
sides,  while  meetng  the  needs  of  the  suf- 
fering people  as  well. 

Presently,  facilities  in  Biafra  are  in- 
adequate to  support  an  airlift  large 
enough  to  meet  the  iwpulation's  needs. 
As  another  alternative  to  the  road  route, 
international  agencies  should  cooperate 
in  an  emergency  construction  program 
to  improve  runways  and  other  facilities 
In  the  area  in  order  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary airlift  capability. 

Mr.  President,  a  clear  distinction  must 
be  made  between  humanitarian  necessi- 
ties   and    political   considerations,    and 


both  sides  should  be  willing  to  separate 
these  Issues.  No  leader,  in  Nigeria,  Bi- 
afra, or  anywhere  else,  has  the  right  to 
sacrifice  innocent  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren on  the  brutal  altar  of  political  con- 
troversy. 

LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  k>e  ex- 
cused from  additional  attendance  on  the 
Senate  through  Monday,  July  15,  to 
attend  to  official  business  in  my  home 
State  of  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  ex- 
cused from  attendance  on  the  session 
of  the  Senate  tomorrow,  because  I  must 
also  go  to  my  home  State  on  official 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TODAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate   the  following  letters, 
which  were  refeiTed  as  indicated: 
Reports  of  Agreements  for  Use  of  Foreign 
Currencies 
A   letter   from   t!ie   Administrator.   United 
Stales   Department   of    Agriculture.    Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  of  agreements  signed  in  May 
and  June  1968  for  use  of  foreign  currencies 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Plans   for   Works    of   Improvement    Under 
Provisions  of  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  Amended 
Two  letters  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  plans  for  works  of 
improvement  which  have  been  prepared  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  as  amended 
(With  accompanying  papers i:    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Collection    and    Evalu.\tion    of    Scientific 
and    Engineering    Data    in    Connection 
WrrH    Canal    Connecting    A'n.ANXic    and 
Pacific 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  collection  and  evaluation  of 
scientific  and  engineering  data  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  of  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  De- 
posit   Insurance    Corporation,    transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,   the  annual  report  of  the 
Corporation  for  the  calendar  year  1967  (with 


an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Proposed  Waiving  or  Requirements  of  Per- 
formance AND  Payment  Bonds  in  Connec- 
tion With  Certain  Contracts 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to    amend    the    act    of    April    29.     1941.    as 
amended,   to  authorize   the  waiving   of   the 
requirement    of    performance    and    payment 
bonds  in  connection   with  certain  contracts 
entered  into  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
(With   accompanying   papers);    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Amendment  of  Shipping  Act.  1916 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Marl- 
time  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act.  1916.  to  convert  criminal  penalties  to 
civil  penalties  in  certain  instances  (With  ac- 
companying papers ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

PaorosED  Amendment  op  District  of  Colum- 
bia Legal  Am  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  Com- 
missioner. Executive  Office,  Government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Legal  Aid  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompan>ing  paper);  to 
tlie  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Reports  of  Comptroller  General 

.^  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  need  to  strengthen  man- 
agement controls  to  improve  accounting  lor 
property.  Panama  Canal  Company,  dated 
July  9.  1968  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  the  need  for  improvement  in 
the  management  of  laboratory  equipment  at 
the  Boulder  Laboratories,  National  Bureau  of 
Standards.  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration.  Department  of  Commerce, 
dated  July  9.  1968  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Public  Laws  Enacted  by  the  Ninth  Guam 
Legislature 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  public  laws  enacted  by  the  Ninth 
Guam  Legislature  in  its  1967  sessions  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Audit  Report  of  the  American  Society  up 
International   Law 

A  letter  from  the  President  of  t!ie  Ameri- 
can Society  of  International  Law.  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  audit  by  a 
certified  public  accountant  of  the  financial 
transactions  of  said  Society  for  the  period 
April  1.  1967  through  March  31.  1968  (with  an 
accompanj-ing  report);  to  the  Comnuttee  ou 
the  Judiciary. 

Plans  for  Works  of  Improvement  Under 
Provisions  of  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act.  as  Amended 

Three  letters  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  plans  for  works 
of  improvement  which  have  been  prepared 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  P>revention  Act.  as  amended 
(With  accompanying  papers) :  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS  ANT)  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 
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By  the  PRKSroiNG  OF  'ICEB : 
Resolutions  of   the  House  if   Representa- 
tives,  Commonwealth   of   Massachusetts;    to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce 
•Resolutions  Memorializing  thb  Congress 
OF  THE  United  States  To  ]  Inact  Legisla- 
tion  Requiring   Manufacti  rRERS   and   Im 
PORTERS  To  Put  a  Serial  Number  on  the 
Shoulder  Weapons,  so  Cal  .ed 
"Whereas,    The    Congress    i  *    the    United 
States   has   recently   enacted  p.   gun   control 
law;  and 

•Whereas,  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Massachu 
setts  House  of  Representativ  «  that  such  a 
law  Is  a  step  In  the  right  din  ctlon  but  that 
In  a  country  where  guns  are  li  volved  In  more 
than  6500  murders  each  year  ' 

30    In    England.    99    In    Cana 
Germany  and  37  In  Japan,  stricter  controls 
are  necessary;  and 

•'Whereas.   Rifles   and   shot 
weapons  so  called,  do  not  ha 
Ine  numbers;  and 

-Whereas,  It  Is   the   sense 
chusetts  Honse  of  Representa 


;uns.   shoulder 
V  s  any  Identlfy- 

of   the   Mflfisa- 

vi.i...v,vv^ -  --  ---r '^'"^^  ^^^^^  more 

adequate  gwB  control  could  b?  accomplished 
by  requiring  manufacturers  and  Importers 
of  rifles  and  shotguns,  shoul  ler  weapons  so 
called,  to  put  a  serial  nuiiber  on  these 
weapons;  therefore  be  It 

••Resolved.  That  the  MassaJ:husetts  House 
of  Representatives  respectf  . 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  such 
legislation  ,is  may  be  ne?es  ary  to  require 
manufacturers  and  ImporK  rs 
Identifying  number  such  as  : .  f 
on  rifles  and  shotguns,  shou  der  weapons  so 
c;\lled;  and  be  it  further 

-Resolved.  That  the  Secret  ry  of  the  Com- 
monwealth transmit  forth' .-Ith 
these  resolutions  to  the  P  esldent  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presldlr  g  officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress  of  trte  Unlted^States 
and  to  each  member  the 
Commonwealth. 

•House  of  Representatives,  adopted.  July  1 
1968. 

'•William  ' ;.  Maiers, 


"Attest: 


•'John  P.  X 


"Secretary  of  the  Co  nmonwealth." 


A  resolution  of  the  Hous( 
tlves.  Commonwealth  of 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

"House    Resohttic  m 


"In  the  House  of  Represcr 
1968. 

•In  1976.  the  entire  NatK  n  will  celebrate 
the  two  hundredth  birthday 
States.  It  la  entirely  nttUit 
momentous  occasion  should  be  memorialized 
by  an  official  observance,  ai  d  to  this  end,  a 
Federal  Committee  has  beei 


for  the  Bicentennial  celebri.tlon 


"The  City  of  Philadelphli 


to  select  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  as  the 
site  of  the  Bicentennial  celebration  of  the 
United  States  In  1976;  and  be  It  further 

•Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  Federal  Bicentennial 
Committee,  to  the  two  Senators  from  Penn- 
sylvania, and  to  each  member  of  the  House 
from  the  Common  weal  th.^' 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Southern  As- 
sociation of  State  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture, at  its  annual  meeting  at  Myrtle  Beach, 
S.C,  praying  for  the  enactment  of  certain 
legislation  relating  to  agriculture;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

A  peUtlon,  signed  by  R.  A.  Pl.ideland  White 
Earth,  and  sundry  other  citizens  of  the  Stiite 
of  North  Dakota,  remonstrating  against  the 
enactment  of  additional  gun  control  legisla- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl.iry. 


-Clerk. 


Davoren. 


of  Representa- 
Pen:  isylvanla;  to  the 


262 


tatlves.  June  11. 


formed  to  plan 


has  prepared  a 


unique  and  appropriate  plm  for  this  Im- 
portant once-ln-a-ilfetlme  event  and  has 
formed  •The  Philadelphia  1  »76  Corporation,' 
a  group  of  distinguished  ijhlladelphla  citi- 
zens, for  the  purpose  of  inlplementing  that 
plan. 

•On  January  31.  1967,  thd  Senate  of  Penn- 
sylvania memorialized  the|  Federal  Bicen- 
tennial Committee  and  thei  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  select  the  City  of  Brotherly 
Love  as  the  site  of  the  Bicentennial  cele- 
bration of  the  United  Stages  m  1976.  and 
since  that  time,  the  Philadelphia  plan  has 
ripened  Into  a  detailed  prdgram  for  an  ap- 
propriate and  fitting  birthdty  celebration  for 
this  Nation;  therefore  be  It    j 

"Resolved.  That  the  Hou4e  of  Representa- 
tives memorializes  the  Fedferal  Bicentennial 
Committee  and  the  CongrBBs  of  the  United 
States  to  adopt  the  progrm  of  The  Phila- 
delphia  1976  Bicentennial   Corporation,   and 


RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO  DEATH 
OF  HON.  ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  present 
a  resolution  adopted  by  tiie  City  Council 
of  Hazleton,  Pa.,  offering  condolences  on 
the  death  of  the  Honorable  Robert  F. 
Kennedy.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Resolution 
Whereas,    on    Thursday,    the    6th    day    of 
June,  A.D..  1968,  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
died  OS  the  direct  result  of  mortal  wounds 
Inflicted   by  an  assassin's  bullets;    and 

Whereas,  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  was  a 
most  fervent  advocate  for  peace,  love  of 
neighbor,  aiding  the  poverty  stricken  and 
those  discriminated  against  because  of  race, 
creed  or  color;   and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  of  America, 
has  suffered  a  grievous  loss  of  a  learned  and 
compassionate  statesman;  and 

Whereas,  the  Senator's  Wife  and  Children; 
P.-.rents;  Brothers  and  Sisters  have  lost  a  lov- 
ing Husband  and  Father;  a  devoted  Son;  and 
a  loyal  Brother;  and 

Whereas.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  and  John  F. 
Kennedy  were  struck  down  in  pursuit  of 
seeking  a  better  way  of  life  for  the  poor  and 
minority  groups;  and 

Whereas,  our  national  leaders  are  presently 
.speaking  of  legislation  and  sincere  efforts  to 
wipe  out  crime  and  violence  in  America;  and 
Whereas,  our  leaders  cannot  do  anything, 
unless  our  people  from  the  smallest  hamlet, 
village,  town  or  city.  Join  in  the  effort  and 
when  this  Is  accomplished,  then  and  only 
then,  the  lives  of  these  great  Americans  will 
not  have  been  given  In  vain;  now 

Therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  Council 
of  the  City  of  Hazleton,  Pennsylvania,  as  of- 
ficials of  the  City  of  Hazleton,  herewith  ex- 
tend our  sympathy  and  love  to  all  members 
of  the  Kennedy  Families  and  assure  them 
their  loved  ones  have  not  died  In  vain;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  we  hereby 
pledge,  as  elected  officials  of  the  City  of 
Hazleton  along  with  our  citizenry,  to  make 
a  sincere,  concerted  effort,  as  a  living  memo- 
rial to  the  Kennedy  boys,  to  eradicate  prej- 
udice, poverty,  corruption  and  any  violence 
that  may  exist  In  our  community  by  Insti- 
tuting a  poUcy  of  love  of  neighbor;  regard- 
less of  race,  creed  or  color;   and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  we  pray  to  God, 
who  Is  all  knowing  and  all  loving,  for  the 
eternal  peace  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

Adopted  by  Council  this  10th  Day  of  June, 
AD.  1968. 

JOSEPH   B.   . 


Attest: 


Mayor. 

Hubert  C.  Cannok, 

City  Clerk. 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
AND  GENERAL  COURT 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives 
recently  passed  a  resolution  calling  on 
the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  dealing 
with  imported  weapons,  a  resolution 
urging  that  the  •'Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic"  be  adopted  as  our  national 
anthem,  and  a  resolution  urging  that 
daylight  saving  time  be  established  on 
a  year-long  basis. 

In  addition,  the  Massachusetts  House 
and  Senate  have  joined  in  urging  the 
Congress  to  take  prompt  and  construc- 
tive action  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Kerner  Commission  that  the  Federal 
Govei-nment  absorb  the  full  cost  of  pub- 
lic welfare. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  for  myself 
and  lor  Mr.  Kennedy,  that  the  full  text 
of  these  resolutions  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  texts  of  the  resolutions  are  as 
follows : 

REoOLtJTIONS     MEMORLALIZIWG     THE     CONGRESS 

OP  THE  United  States  to  Enact  Legisla- 
tion Requiring  Mantttacturebs  and  Im- 
porters To  Put  a  Serial  Number  on  the 
Shoulder  Weapons,  So  Called 
Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United 
suites  has  recently  enacted  a  gun  control 
l:iw;  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Massachu- 
setts House  of  Representatives  that  such  a 
law  Is  n  step  In  the  right  direction  but  that 
In  a  country  where  guns  are  Involved  In 
more  than  6500  murders  each  year  as  com- 
pared to  30  In  England,  99  In  Canada,  68  in 
West  Germany  and  37  In  Japan,  stricter  con- 
trols are  necessary;  and 

Whereas,  Rifles  and  shotguns,  shoulder 
weapons  so  called,  do  not  have  any  Identify- 
ing numbers;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Massachu- 
setts House  of  Representatives  that  more 
adequate  gun  control  could  be  accomplished 
by  requiring  manufacturers  and  Importers 
of  rifles  and  shotguns,  shoulder  weapons  so 
called,  to  put  a  serial  number  on  these  weap- 
ons; therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  respectfully  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  such 
legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  require 
manufacturers  and  Importers  to  put  an  Iden- 
tifying number  such  as  a  serial  number  on 
rifles  and  shotguns,  shoulder  weapons  so 
called;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth transmit  forthwith  copies  of 
these  resolutions  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  branch  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  member  thereof  from 
this  Commonwealth. 

House   of    Representatives,    adopted.    July 

1,  1968. 

WnxiAM  C.  Maiers, 

Clerk. 

Attest: 

John  F.  X.  Davoren, 
Secretary  of  the  Conimonu-ealth. 

Resolutions  Memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  To  Adopt  "The  Battle 

HTMN    of   the    REPUBLIC"    AS    THE    OFFICIAL 

Htmn  of  the  United  States 

Whereas,  The  national  life  of  our  great 
country  Is  weakened  by  disunity,  distrust 
and  assassination  of  our  great  leaders;   and 
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Whereas,  In  recent  days  when  America  In 
paying  final  tribute  to  one  of  Its  great  lead- 
ers. Robert  F.  Kennedy,  the  singing  and  play- 
ing of  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic" 
renewed  In  all  of  us  a  new  sense  of  allegiance 
to  our  flag,  loyalty  to  our  government  and 
concern  for  our  fellowman;   therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  adopt  the  hymn  "The  Bat- 
tle Hymn  of  the  Republic"  as  our  national 
hymn;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  pre.sldlng  officer 
of  each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  each  mem- 
ber thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 

House  of  Representatives,  adopted.  June  12. 

1968. 

William  C  Maiers. 

Clerk. 


Attest: 


John  F.  X  Davoren. 
Secretary  of  the  Comvionwcalth . 


Resolutions  Memorializing  the  Congress 
OF  the  United  States  to  Enact  Legisla- 
tion To  Establish  Daylight  Saving  Time 
on  a  Year  Long  Basis 

Whereas.  The  question  of  establishing  Day- 
light Saving  Time  on  a  uniform  basis  tor 
twelve  months  of  the  year  h.-is  long  been  the 
subject  of  debate;  and 

Whereas.  Investigation  and  study  of  this 
question  has  resulted  in  a  linding  that  some 
of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  sys- 
tems are:  workers  and  many  school  children 
would  arrive  home  In  Daylight  between  51 
and  85  more  days  than  they  do  under  the 
present  system;  a  savings  In  fuel  and  electric 
bills;  a  reduction  In  motor  vehicle  accidents; 
more  Daylight  hours  for  leisure  sports  and 
recreational  activities  and  greater  personal 
safety  for  adults  and  children  from  criminal 
pttack;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  respectively  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation establishing  Daylight  Saving  Time  on 
a  year  long  basis;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  presiding  officer 
of  each  branch  of  Congress  and  the  mem- 
bers thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 
House   of   Representatives,    adopted.   June 

20.  1968. 

William  C.  Maiers, 

Clerk. 


Whereas.  The  cost  of  welfare  programs 
Is  basically  a  federal  responsibility;  and 

Whereas,  Absorption  of  welfare  costs  by 
the  federal  government  would  release  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  for  both  prop- 
erty Uix  reduction  and  needed  new  progres- 
sive programs  for  the  underprivileged  at  the 
state  level;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  general  court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts strongly  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  take  early  favorable 
action  on  the  aforementioned  Kerner  Com- 
mission recommendation  so  that  appropriate 
planning  for  property  tiuc  reduction  and 
needed  new  programs  for  the  underprivi- 
leged can  be  Initiated  In  the  commonwealth; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  by  the  State  Secretary  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  presid- 
ing officer  of  each  branch  of  the  Congress 
and  to  each  member  thereof  from  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Senate,  adopted,  June  24.  1968. 

Norman  L.  Pidgeon, 

Clerk. 

House  of  Representatives,  adopted  In  con- 
currence. June  26,  1968. 

William  C.  Maiers. 

Clerk. 


Attest : 


John  F.  X.  Davoren. 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


Attest : 


John  F.  X.  Davoren. 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


Resohjtions  Memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  Enact  Legisla- 
tion Providing  for  the  Absorption  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  Total  Cost 
OF  Public  Welfare 

Whereas,  The  Kerner  Commission,  so- 
called,  has  recommended  that  the  federal 
government  absorb  the  total  cost  of  public 
welfare;  and 

Whereas,  Public  welfare  currently  com- 
prises thirty-seven  per  cent  of  Massachu- 
setts' annual  budget;  and 

Whereas.  The  present  budget  of  the  com- 
monwealth for  public  welfare  amounts  to 
approximately  four  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lion dollars;  and 

Whereas.  The  Increasing  costs  of  Medicaid 
under  present  conditions  will  appreciably 
add  to  budgets  of  the  commonwealth  In 
the  future;   and 

Whereas,  Medicaid  Is  a  valuable  program 
for  the  people  of  Massachusetts  and  should 
be  continued;  and 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER.  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amend- 
ments : 

S.  3590.  A  bill  to  extend  and  Improve  legis- 
lation for  maintaining  farm  Income,  sta- 
bilizing prices  and  assuring  adequate  sup- 
plies of  agricultural  commodities  (Rept.  No. 
1378). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on    the   Judiciary,    without    amendment: 

S.  3173.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
J&.iquln  Francisco  Palmerola  Cabrera  (Rept. 

No.    1382). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Fores- 
trv,  without  amendment: 

S.  3687.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  a  condition  in  a  deed  conveying 
certain  lands  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1379). 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  2756.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arley 
L.  Beem.  aviation  electrician's  mate  chief, 
U  S.  Navy  (Rept.  No.  1384) 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  3083.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan  M. 
Ortiz  (Rept.  No.  1383). 

By  Mr.  HOUSINGS,  from  the  Committee  on 
AgricuUure  and  Forestry,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3578.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
AgricuUure  to  release,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  a  condition  In  a  deed  con- 
veying <erUiin  land  to  the  South  Carolina 
State  Commission  of  Forestry  so  as  to  permit 
such  Commission,  subject  to  a  certain  con- 
dition, to  exchange  such  lands  (Rept.  No. 
1380). 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

H  R.  17324.  An  act  to  extend  and  amend 
the   Renegotiation   Act   of    1951    (Rept.   No. 

1383). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 
HJl.  13781.  An  act  to  amend  title  II  of  the 


Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  (Rept.  No.  1381 ) . 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH  (lor  Mr.  Kennedy)  . 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  7481.  An  act  to  amend  section  620, 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  pay- 
ment of  a  higher  proportion  of  hospital  costs 
in  establishing  amounts  payable  for  nursing 
home  care  of  certain  veterans  (Rept.  No. 
13901; 

H.R.  14954.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  improve  vocational  re- 
habilitation training  for  service-connected 
veterans  by  authorizing  pursuit  of  such 
training  on  a  part-time  basis  (Rept.  No. 
1331  );  and 

H.R.  16902.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  promote  the 
care  and  treatment  of  veterans  in  State  vet- 
erans' homes  (  Rept.  No.  1392  ) . 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH  (for  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy I .  from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Wellare.  with  amendments: 

H.R.  3593.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  eliminate  certam  re- 
quirements for  the  furnishing  of  nursing 
home  care  in  the  case  of  veterans  hospital- 
ized by  the  Veterans'  Administration  in 
Alaska  or  Hawaii   (Rept.  No.   1393);   and 

H.R.  16025.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  eligibility 
for,  and  the  period  of  limitation  on,  educa- 
tional assistance  available  under  part  III  of 
such  title,  and  for  other  purposes  ( Rept.  No. 
1394). 

AMENDMENT  OF  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE ACT  RELATING  TO  RE- 
COVERY OF  REASONABLE  ATTOR- 
NEY'S FEE  IN  CERTAIN  CASES- 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE— INDI- 
VIDUAL VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO.  1389) 

M;-.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  I  report 
favorably,  with  an  amendment,  the  bill 
.S.  {'.58 1  to  amend  the  Interstate?  Com- 
merce Act,  with  respect  to  recovery  of  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee  in  case  of  suc- 
cessful maintenance  of  an  action  for 
recovery  of  damages  sustained  in  trans- 
portation of  property.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  rejwrt  be  printed,  to- 
gether with  the  individual  views  of  Sen- 
ators Pearson  and  Hartke. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 


S       3770— REPORTED      BILL      ENTI- 
TLED   •VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION 
AMENDMENTS   OF   1968'— REPORT 
OF    A    COMMITTEE— SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL VIEWS    iS.  REPT.  NO.   1386) 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
I   report   favorably   an   original    bill    'S. 
?TVO)   to  amend  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  I  submit  a  report  thereon.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  be 
printed,     together     with     supplemental 
views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
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S  3769— REPORTED  BILL  ENTITLED 
"OMNIBUS  EDUCATION  ACT  OP 
1968"— REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE-SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS  (S. 
REPT.  NO.  1387) 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
I  report  favorably  an  original  bill  (S. 
3769  >  to  amend  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958,  the  National  Vocational 
Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965,  the 
Higher  Education  FacllltleB  Act  of  1963, 
and  related  acts,  and  I  submit  a  report 
thereon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  be  printed,  togetfher  with  sup- 
plemental views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 


REPORT     ENTITLED     "SEPARATION 
OF  POWERS"— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE (S.  REPT.  Na.  1388) 
Mr.  ERVTN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,   submitted  a  report  en- 
titled "Separation  of  Powers."  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resoultion  40,  90th  Congress, 
first  session,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

PRINTING  OF  REVIEW  OF  REPORT 
ON  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER-GULF 
OUTLET,  MICHOUD  CANAL,  LA. 
(S.  DOC.  NO.  97) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph],  I  present  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  transmitting  a 
report  dated  June  3,  1968.  trom  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Anny, 
together  with  accompanying  papers  and 
Illustrations,  on  a  review  of  the  report  on 
Mississippi  River-Gulf  outlet.  Mlchoud 
Canal.  La.,  requested  by  a  resolution 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
U.S.  Senate,  adopted  Juna  9.  1964.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document,  with  illus- 
trations, and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


order  to  save  the  expense  of  printing  on 
the  Executive  Calendar.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  ordered  to 
He  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  in- 
formation of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

James  W.  Abbott,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  appointment  In  the  Re^lar  Air 
Force;  and 

Richard  L.  Berry,  and  sundry  other  dls- 
tlnguUbed  graduates  of  the  officer  training 
school,  for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Air 

Force. 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Tliomas  M.  Healy.  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 

Howard  Jenkins.  Jr.,  of  Colorado,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
I  report  favorably  sundry  nominations 
in  the  Public  Health  Service.  Since  these 
names  have  previously  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  in  order  to  save 
the  expense  of  printing  them  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information  of 
any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  areas  follows: 

Leon  R.  Jellerson.  and  sundry  other  can- 
dldatee,  for  personnel  action  In  the  PubUc 
Health  Service. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COM- 
MITTEES i 


As  in  executive  session. 

The  foUowlng  favoraHe  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MOSS,  from  tha  Committee  on 
Commerce: 

Louis  M.  Thayer,  of  Plorl4a,  to  be  a  mem- 
l>er  of  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  re- 
port favorably  the  nominations  of  2,423 
oEBcers  for  appointment  in  the  Regular 
Air  Force  In  the  grade  of  captain  and 
below. 

Since  these  names  have  already  been 
printed  In  the  Concrbssional  Record,  In 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 
S.  3758.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Gtsela 
Hanlce-    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  3759.  A  bill  to  improve  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  documentation  of  seamen,  and 
for  other  purposee; 

S.  3760.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
29.  1941.  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  waiv- 
ing of  the  reqiUrement  of  performance  and 
payment  bonds  In  connection  with  certain 
contracts  entered  into  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce;  and 

S.  3761.  A  bill  to  eliminate  requirements 
for  disclosure  of  ooostrucUon  details  on  pas- 
Benger  vessels  meeting  preecribed  safety 
Btandards;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request)  : 
S.  3762.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  August 
9.    1955,   relating  to   regulation   of   fares   for 
the  transportation  of  schoolchildren  in  the 
District  of  Columbia:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  3763.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of   an   advisory  committee   to  recom- 
mend improvements  In  and  BlmpUflcatlon  of 
Federal    tax    return    forms   and   procedures: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Tower  when  he 

Introduced    the    above    bill,    v^lilch    appear 

under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 

S.  3764.  A   bin   for   the   relief    of   Irmgard 

Andrae:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DOMINICK)  : 

S.  3765.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  the  South- 
west Metropolitan  Water  and  Sanitation  Dis- 
trict, Colorado;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
S.  3766.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Cop- 
polecchla: 

S.  3767.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Comasla  De 
Tommaso;  and 

S.  3768.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glustlno 
Tuccl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
S.  3769.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958.  the  NaUonal  Vocational 
student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965.  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963,  and 
related  acts:  and 

S.  3770.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  bills  when  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Morse,  which  appears  under 
the  heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 
By  Mr.  MURPHY: 
S.  3771.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a  deflnl- 
tlon  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mubpht  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MILLER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Fannin  )  : 
S.  3772.  A  bill  to  require  the  giving  of  in- 
demnity bonds  to  the  United  St.^tes  and  to 
states  and  localities  of  the  United  States  In 
the  case  of  certain  aUens  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere  who  are  seeking  to  enter  the 
United  States  to  perform  skilled  or  un- 
skilled labor  (other  than  members  of  pro- 
fessions or  aliens  with  exceptional  abUlty  In 
the  sciences  or  arts);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mtn-ra  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  GRtJENING: 
S.J.  Res.  189.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  begin- 
ning November  17.  1968.  and  ending  No- 
vember 23,  1968,  as  -National  Family  Health 
Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gritcning  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
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S  3759— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
IMPROVE  THE  LAWS  RELATING 
TO  DOCUMENTATION  OF  SEAMEN 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest. I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  improve  the  laws  relating 
to  the  documentation  of  seamen,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  the  pro- 
posed bill,  together  with  certain  other 
matters  relating  to  the  bill,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  mat- 
ters referred  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 


The  bill  (S.  3759)  to  Improve  the  laws 
relating  to  the  documentation  of  seamen, 
and  for  other  purposes,  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Macnuson.  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  material,  presented  by  Mr.  Mac- 
nuson, is  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation, 

Washington.  D.C.,  July  2, 19G8. 
Hon.  HtJBEKT  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  enclosed  a 
draft  of  a  bill,  "To  Improve  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  documentation  of  seamen  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  proposed  bill  would  replace  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  statutory  law  relat- 
ing to  -Shipping  Articles '.  engagement  and 
discharge  of  seamen,  seamen's  certlflcates, 
and  government  maintained  records  concern- 
ing seamen.  The  statutes  to  be  replaced  are 
an  Inter-related  maze  of  laws  enacted  during 
the  years  between  1872  and  1940  to  cope  with 
several  separate  and  distinct  conditions. 
Among  the  objectives  of  those  statutes 
were: 

(1)  the  protection  of  Individual  seamen 
in  their  contractual  relationship  with  ship 
owners; 

(2)  the  adequate  manning  of  American 
vessels: 

(3)  the  Identification  of  American  sea- 
men: 

(4)  the  providing  of  records  of  shipboard 
experience  and  employment  for  seamen;  and 

(5)  the  maximum  utilization  of  American 
citizens  In  the  manning  of  U.S.  flag  vessels. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  a  statutory  respon- 
sibility for  the  performance  of  numerous 
functions  essential  to  the  achievement  of 
those  objectives,  including  the  maintenance 
of  a  vast  number  of  records.  Not  contem- 
plated at  the  time  the  various  statutes  were 
enacted,  there  has  subsequently  developed 
several  additional  worthwhile  needs  for  data 
pertaining  to  seamen.  Some  of  the  additional 
needs  are  being  served  to  a  limited  degree 
by  the  existing  statutory  scheme.  For  ex- 
ample, certificates  of  discharge  Issued  to  sea- 
men at  the  termination  of  each  voyage  are  a 
principal  source  of  Information  from  which 
maritime  labor  organizations  and  pension 
funds  compute  seamen's  employment  time 
to  establish  their  eligibility  for  certain  bene- 
fits. In  addition,  every  federal  agency  with 
an  Interest  In  maritime  activities  looks  to 
the  Coast  Guard's  procedures  and  records 
for  data  pertaining  to  seamen. 

The  primary  source  of  information  on 
American  maritime  manpower  is  gathered 
through  the  Coast  Guard's  issuance  of  Iden- 
tification documents  to  seamen,  supple- 
mented and  updated  by  the  shipboard  en- 
gagement and  discharge  process.  Accurate 
data  capable  of  rapid  retrieval  and  evalua- 
tion Is  vital  to  proper  planning  for  national 
defense  and  for  a  healthy  peacetime  merchant 
marine.  Unfortunately  the  present  statu- 
tory scheme,  especially  the  form  of  "Ship- 
ping Articles"  prescribed  for  use  on  foreign 
voyages,  does  not  lend  Itself  to  modern,  effi- 
cient paperwork  and  record  keeping.  The 
proposed  enabling  legislation  is  In  keeping 
with  President  Johnson's  statement  of  June 
20.  when  he  signed  a  bill  updating  archaic 
postal  laws: 

"To  be  effective,  laws  must  be  In  step  with 
the  needs  of  our  people.  An  effective  gov- 
ernment of  laws  must  not  be  burdened  by 
the  dead  weight  of  past  problems  and  ob- 
solete provisions." 

This  Is  one  of  the  Department's  priority 
facilitation  projects  using  the  systems  ap- 
proach to  simplify  and  Improve  transporta- 
tion documentation  and  procedures.  A  study 
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sponsored  by  the  Coast  Guard,  and  staffed 
by  personnel  from  the  Department,  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, has  resulted  In  a  comprehen- 
sive examination  of  the  existing  statutes 
and  procedures.  The  purpose  of  the  study 
was  to  develop  a  program  for  simplifying 
and  modernizing  the  engagement,  discharge 
and  record  keeping  procedures  so  that  they 
could  still  meet  the  needs  of  efficient  and 
effective  operation  of  the  Merchant  Marine, 
but  would  no  longer  require  the  time  and 
costs  included  In  the  present  system.  Mari- 
time Labor  and  management  and  other  In- 
terested government  officials  contributed 
Immeasurably  to  the  study  The  proposed 
bill  was  developed  as  a  product  of  that  study. 
These  are  the  principal  features  of  the  pro- 
posed bill: 

( 1 )  It  embraces  the  objectives  attributed 
to  the  statutes  which  it  would  replace; 

(2)  It  recognizes  national  and  industrial 
needs  for  Information  concerning  American 
seamen:  and 

(3)  It  replaces  detailed  and  rigid  statu- 
tory forms  and  procedures  from  another  era 
with  provisions  for  their  re-Ueslgn  and  pe- 
riodic revision  through  accepted  modern 
rule  making  means. 

The  proposed  bill  also  is  cicsigned  to  give 
coheslveness  to  the  combined  body  of  pre- 
existing statutes.  The  Coast  Guard's  sUtu- 
tory  functions  .associated  with  the  engage- 
ment and  discharge  of  seamen  and  related 
record  keeping  are  now  performed  at  an 
annual  cost  of  $1,100,000.  It  i.s  contemplated 
that  during  the  first  year  following  enact- 
ment of  the  proposed  bill  an  automated  data 
processing  sv-stem.  keyed  to  embossed  sea- 
men's identification  cards,  will  be  estab- 
lished. The  cost  of"«ie  new  system  offset  by 
savings  that  will  be  Inunediately  realized 
v.ill  result  in  a  lirst  year  total  cost  of  $1,800,- 
000  for  the  same  functions.  During  the  sec- 
ond and  subsequent  years  the  cost  will  be 
$850,000,  or  lower  depending  upon  the  re- 
turn realized  from  user  charges  on  the  data 
and  Et:itistical  reports  which  the  system  will 
(generate. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  A  simi- 
lar bill  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Speaker 
cf  the  House. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion of  this  proposed  legislation  to  the 
Congress. 

Sincerely, 

Alan  S.  Boyd. 

Section-by-.Section  Analysis  of  a  Bill  To 
Improve  the  Laws  Relating  to  the  Docu- 
mentation OF  Seamen  and  for  Other 
Pttrposes 

Section  1  contains  the  short  title. 
Section  2  defines  certain  terms  used  in 
the  Bill.  The  definitions  are  consistent  with 
those  In  closely  related  existing  statutes. 
"Secretary"  would  mean  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  or,  when  the  Coast  Guard 
Is  operating  as  a  service  In  the  Navy,  It  would 
mean  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Section  3  Identifies  generally  the  vessels 
subject  to  the  Bill.  Vessels  subject  to  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  Bill  are  more  specifically 
Identified  in  the  Bill's  Individual  operaUve 
sections. 

Section  4  establishes  a  uniform  means  of 
Identification  for  United  States  seamen. 
Provisions  for  the  Ucensing  of  qualified  slilp's 
officers  have  been  In  the  Federal  statutes  for 
over  100  years.  It  was  not  untU  1936  that  un- 
licensed seamen  were  provided  with  any  form 
of  documentation,  the  controversial  "con- 
tlnous  discharge  book".  Also  commencing  In 
1936  seamen  were  Issued  "certlflcates  of  serv- 
ice" as  evidence  of  their  special  shipboard 
qualification.  In  1937  "certlflcates  of  Identifi- 


cation" came  into  being.  Several  years  later, 
without  statutory  change,  these  two  "certlfl- 
cates" were  combined  In  a  single  document 
called  a  "United  States  Merchant  Mariner's 
Document".  Although  the  statutes  do  not 
expressly  require  It,  "Merchant  Mariner's 
Doctiments"  are  also  Issued  to  licensed 
officers.  The  "Merchant  Mariner's  Document " 
serves  the  additional  function  of  a  passport 
for  American  seamen  on  a  vessel  In  the 
foreign  trade. 

The  1937  Act  that  created  the  "certificate 
of  Identification"  gave  the  seaman  an  option. 
In  lieu  of  a  "certificate  of  Identification"  he 
could  receive  the  "continuous  discharge 
book"  which  served  him  both  as  a  means  of 
Identification  and  a  cumulative  record  of 
his  shipboard  employment.  Over  the  years 
this  option'  has  been  exercised  by  a  very 
limited  number  of  seamen.  Today  the  "Mer- 
chant Mariner's  Document"  is  not  only  Issued 
in  place  of  the  "certificates'  but  also  as  a 
companion  document  to  the  seaman  electing 
to  receive  a  "continuous  discharge  book". 
One  effect  of  tills  section  would  be  to  dis- 
continue issuance  of  "books  ".  (The  cumula- 
tive records  of  service  that  would  be  estab- 
lished under  section  12  would  replace  the 
cumulative  records  now  kept  In  the  "books".) 
It  also  authorizes  a  reasonable  fee  to  cover 
the  cost  of  Issuance.  This  fee  provision  would 
not  be  applied  to  the  expected  conversion  of 
existing  Merchant  Mariner's  Documents. 

Section  5  prescribes  the  minimum  infor- 
mation to  be  included  on  Merchant  Mariner's 
Documents. 

Section  C  requires  the  possession  of  a 
"Merchant  Mariner's  Document"  for  em- 
ployment on  foreign  voyages  and  certain 
interstate  voyages  on  vessels  of  100  gross 
tons  or  larger.  Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  extend  this  requirement  to 
other  vessels  when  the  pubUc  Interest 
requires.  Under  subsection  (a)  a  vessel  would 
be  required  to  employ  persons  who  possessed 
Merchant  Mariner's  Documents  except  in 
those  situations  for  which  the  Secretary  had 
prescribed  a  relaxation  under  subsection  (c) . 
Section  7  requires  that  WTltten  agreements 
be  executed  between  the  master  and  the  crew 
of  (1)  vessels  on  foreign  voyages  and  (2) 
vessels  of  100  gross  tons  or  larger  on  coast- 
wise voyages  other  than  between  Immediately 
neighboring  States.  Subsection  (c)  expressly 
exempts  certain  kinds  of  vessels  and  ventures. 
Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  agree- 
ments must  contain  a  description  of  the 
period  of  cmplojTnent  and  may  contain  any 
other  lawful  terms. 

Section  8  provides  legal  remedies  for  the 
seaman  who  is  improperly  taken  Into  a  ves- 
sel's employ  In  violation  of  the  preceding 
section.  They  are  essentially  the  ssime  as 
those  now  available  under  46  U.S.C.  575  and 
578. 

Section  9  requires  that  a  Federal  official, 
historically  IdenUfled  as  a  "shipping  commis- 
sioner", supervise  engagements  and  dis- 
charges of  crews  for  (1)  foreign  voyages  (with 
certain  specified  exceptions)  and  (2)  Inter- 
coastal  voyages.  It  also  vests  the  Secretary 
with  authority  to  prescribe  the  form  of  WTlt- 
ten  agreement  to  be  employed  on  those 
voyages. 

Subsection  (b)  allows  other  vessels  to  em- 
ploy the  services  of  a  Federal  official  for  the 
supervision  of  engagements  and  discharges. 
Subsection  (c)  requires  public  display  of 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  to  be  signed  prior 
to  the  actual  sign-on  before  the  official. 

Section  10  requires  masters  of  vessels  In 
which  written  agreements  are  required,  to 
provide  the  crew^  members  with  written  cer- 
tification of  their  service  on  his  vessel.  The 
form  of  the  certificate  would  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary.  To  prevent  an  Improper 
use  of  such  certificates,  masters  are  pro- 
hibited from  including  any  evaluaUon  of  the 
crew  members  or  their  performance. 
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Section  11  provides  authority  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  preecrlbe  procediwes  for  the  en- 
gagement and  discharge  of  seamen  during 
foreign  voyage*.  Under  exlsttng  statutes  it  \b 
contemplated  that  such  eSgagemente  and 
discharges  be  performed  In  the  presence  of 
an  American  consul.  If  there  Is  one  avail- 
able or  reported  to  the  coUsul  at  the  next 
port  of  call  where  there  *  one  available. 
This  section  of  the  Bill  would  allow  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Jointly 
develop  and  Implement  Improved  procedures 
to  better  meet  the  needs  pt  all  concerned 
Including  consuls,  vessel  operators,  seamen, 
and  the  Coast  Guard.  I 

Section  12  requires  the  Secretary  to  main- 
tain a  record  of  sea  servlcr  for  each  docu- 
mented seaman. 

Section  13  prohibit*  publication  or  disclo- 
sure of  Information  about  k  named  seaman 
from  his  record  of  service.  It  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  use  Buch  Information  for  sta- 
tistical purposes  and  to  pufcUsh  useful  data 
derived  from  seamen's  re<jord8  of  service. 
Through  the  employment  jof  modern  data 
processing-  techniques  a  viist  store  of  pre- 
vloiiBly  unretrlevable  or  upmanageable  In- 
formation can  be  harnesse*  for  the  benefl- 
clal  use  of  the  American  n^arltlmc  Industry 
and  government.  , 

Section  14  authorizes  thd  Secretary  to  re- 
quire the  submission  of  reports  to  assist  him 
in  the  proper  enforcement  ^f  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  engagement  ajlid  discharge  of 
seamen  and  the  manning!  of  vessels  with 
qualified  crews  and  to  provide  Information 
necessary  to  maintain  sea|nen's  records  of 
service.  In  cases  where  the  (engagement  and 
discharge  of  crews  are  supervised  by  Federal 
officials  under  section  8  of  ! the  Bill  most  of 
the  necessary  Information  irlll  be  assembled 
by  that  official.  This  section  provides  a  means 
for  collecting  the  Informa  Ion  from  vessels 
not  serviced  by  Federal  of  Iclals  under  sec- 
tion 9. 

Section  15  prescribes  cl  .11  penalties  ap- 
plicable to  violations  of  se  :tlons  6,  7,  0.  11, 
and  14. 

Sections  16,  17.  and  18  \  rould  replace  the 
existing  48  U.S.C.  201,  202.  and  203  relating 
to  official  log  books.  Section  16  would  require 
log  books  to  be  maintained  iy  all  vessels  upon 
which  written  agreements  Eire  required  under 
section  7.  It  would  allow  the  Secretary  to 
prescribe  the  matters  about  which  entries 
should  be  made  in  addition  to  certain  matters 
prescribed  elsewhere  by  stiitxite.  Sections  17 
and  18  are  essentially  the  same  as  46  U.S.C. 
202  and  203. 

Section  19  requires  the  Secretary  to  estab- 
lish and  publish  procedun  s  for  the  Imposi- 
tion of  civil  penalties  that  may  be  incurred 
from  the  Bill  and  vests  ilm  with  certain 
specified  discretionary  po  vers  to  assist  In 
the  proper  disposition  of  ($vn  penalty  cases. 
It  also  prescribes  the  mt  ans  available  for 
the  enforcement  of  civil  p  ^naltles  for  which 
vessels  may  be  liable  und<T  the  Bill. 

Section  20  authorizes  Ithe  Secretary  to 
delegate  responsibility  for  administration  of 
the  Bill  and  to  prescribe  egulatlons  for  its 
Implementation. 

Section  21  perpetuates  the  legal  remedy 
available  to  a  seaman  deni  »d  a  proper  ration 
of  food  or  water.  Under  he  statute  which 
this  section  amends  the  bourt  hearing  the 
complaint  Is  directed  to  Book  to  the  anU- 
quated  "scale  of  provision^'  on  the  statutory 
form  for  "Shipping  ArtUles"  (annexed  to 
Title  53  of  the  Revised  Statutes  following 
R  S.  4612)  to  determine  ai  proper  ration.  As 
amended  by  this  section  determination  of  a 
proper  ration  would  be  k  function  of  the 
court.  I 

Section  22  eliminates  V\e  statutory  form 
for  "Shipping  Articles"  It  the  foreign  and 
intercoastal  trade.  Under  section  8  the  Secre- 
tary will  prescribe  the  fon». 


Section  23  amends  the  statute  relating  to 
seamen's  allotments  by — 

(1)  eUmlnatlng  the  restriction  which  de- 
nies seamen  on  voyages  other  than  foreign  or 
Intercoastal  the  oppwrtunlty  to  make  allot- 
ments from  their  wages; 

(2)  eliminating  the  no  longer  existent 
"posui  savings"  from  the  list  of  approved 
allottees   and   adding   "Credit   Unions";    and 

(3)  modifying  the  criminal  jienalty  pro- 
visions to  include  any  person  who  falsely 
seeks  the  benefits  of  the  allotment  system. 

Section  24  amends  the  statute  relating  to 
( 1 )  the  engagement  of  seamen  in  the  coast- 
wise trade  by  shipping  commissioners  at  the 
option  of  the  vessel  and  (2)  the  exemption 
of  seamen's  clothing  from  Hens.  It  eliminates 
the  former,  now  covered  by  section  8(b) ,  and 
perpetuates  the  latter.  This  section  also  ex- 
tends the  penalty  for  wrongful  detention  of 
a  seaman's  clothing  to  cover  his  Merchant 
Mariner's  Document  and  marine  licenses. 

Secion  25  repeals  exlslng  statutes  replaced 
by  this  Bill  and  several  related  statutes 
superseded  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of 
1946.  The  1946  Reorganization  Plan  trans- 
ferred the  statutory  functions  of  individual 
"Shipping  Commissioners""  to  the  Comman- 
dant of  the  Coast  Guard.  Through  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  20  of  1950  and  Section  6(b) 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  Act  (49 
use.  1655(b)  I  those  functions  are  now 
vested  In  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Section  26  provides  for  an  effective  date  6 
months  nfter  enactment  to  allow  Implemen- 
tation of  the  modified  engagement,  dis- 
charge, and  reporting  procedures. 


Text  or  Statutes  for  Repeal  bt  a  Bill  To 
Improve  the  L.\w3  Relating  to  the  Doc- 
umentation    OF    SB<lteEN     AND     FOR    OTHER 

Purposes 

REVISED     statutes 

Sec.  4290.  Every  vessel  making  voyages 
from  a  port  in  the  United  States  to  any  for- 
eign port,  or.  being  of  the  burden  of  seventy- 
flve  tons  or  upward,  from  a  port  on  the  At- 
lantic to  a  port  on  the  Pacific,  or  vice  versa, 
shall  have  an  ofHclal  logbook;  and  every 
master  of  such  vessel  shall  make,  or  cause 
to  be  made  therein,  entries  of  the  following 
matters,  that  is  to  say: 

First.  Every  legal  conviction  of  any  mem- 
ber of  his  crew,  and  the  punishment  Inflicted. 

Second.  Every  offense  committed  by  any 
member  of  his  crew  for  which  it  is  Intended 
to  prosecute,  or  to  enforce  a  forfeiture,  to- 
gether with  such  statement  concerning  the 
reading  over  such  entry,  and  concerning  the 
reply,  if  any.  made  to  the  charge,  as  Is  re- 
quired by  the  provisions  of  section  forty-five 
hundred  and  ninety-seven. 

Third,  Every  offense  for  which  punishment 
is  inflicted  on  board,  and  the  punishment  in- 
flicted. 

Fourth.  A  statement  of  the  conduct,  char- 
acter, and  qu.-illflcatlons  of  each  of  his  crew; 
or  a  statement  that  he  declines  to  give  an 
opinion  of  such  particulars. 

Fifth.  Every  case  of  illness  or  injury  hap- 
pening to  any  member  of  the  crew,  with  the 
nature  thereof,  and  the  medical  treatment. 

Sixth.  Every  case  of  death  happening  on 
board,   with   the  cause  thereof. 

Seventh.  Every  birth  happening  on  board, 
with  the  sex  of  the  infant,  and  the  names  of 
the  parents. 

Eighth.  Every  marriage  taking  place  on 
board.  With  the  names  and  ages  of  the  par- 
ties. 

Ninth.  "The  name  of  every  seaman  or  ap- 
prentice who  ceases  to  be  a  member  of  the 
crew  otherwise  than  by  death,  with  the 
place,  time,  manner,  and  cause  thereof. 

Tenth.  The  wages  due  to  any  seaman  or  ap- 
prentice who  dies  during  the  voyage,  and 
the  gross  amount  of  all  deductions  to  b« 
made  therefrom. 


Eleventh.  The  sale  of  the  effects  of  any 
seaman  or  apprentice  who  dies  during  the 
voyage.  Including  a  statement  of  each  arti- 
cle sold,  and  the  sum  received  for  It. 

Sec.  4291.  Every  entry  hereby  required  to 
be  made  In  the  official  logbook,  shall  be 
signed  by  the  master  and  by  the  mate,  or 
some  other  one  of  the  crew,  and  every  entry 
In  the  official  logbook  shall  be  made  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  occurrence  to  which  It 
relates,  and,  if  not  made  on  the  same  day 
as  the  occurrence  to  which  it  relates,  shall 
be  made  and  dated  so  as  to  show  the  date 
of  the  occurrence,  and  of  the  entry  respect- 
ing It;  and  In  no  case  shall  any  entry  therein. 
In  respect  of  any  occurrence  happening  pre- 
viously to  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  her 
final  port,  be  made  more  than  twenty-four 
hours  after  such  arrival. 

Sec.  4292.  If  in  any  case  the  official  logbook 
Is  not  kept  In  the  manner  hereby  required, 
or  If  any  entry  hereby  directed  to  be  made 
In  any  such  logbook  Is  not  made  at  the  time 
and  in  the  manner  hereby  directed,  the 
master  shall,  for  each  such  offense,  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  twenty-five 
dollars;  and  every  person  who  makes,  or 
procures  to  be  made,  or  assists  In  making, 
any  entry  in  any  official  logbook  In  respect 
of  any  occurrence  happening  previously  to 
the  iu-rlval  of  the  vessel  at  her  final  port  of 
discharge,  more  than  twenty-four  hours  after 
such  arrival,  shall,  for  each  offense,  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars. 

Sec.  4501.  The  several  circuit  courts  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  which  there  Is  a  port  of 
entry  which  is  also  a  port  of  ocean  naviga- 
tion, shall  appoint  a  commissioner  for  each 
such  port  which  in  their  Judgment  may  re- 
quire the  same,  such  commissioners  to  be 
termed  shipping  commissioners;  and  may, 
from  lime  to  time,  remove  from  office  any 
commissioner  whom  the  coiu-t  may  have 
reason  to  believe  does  not  properly  perform 
Ills  duties,  and  shall  then  provide  for  the 
proper  performance  of  his  duties  until  an- 
other person  is  duly  appointed  In  his  place. 
Such  courts  shall  regulate  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting business  in  the  shipping  offices  to  be 
established  by  the  shipping  commissioners 
as  hereinafter  provided;  and  shall  have  full 
and  complete  control  over  the  same,  subject 
to   the   provisions   herein   contained. 

Sec.  4502.  Every  shipping  commissioner  so 
appointed  shall  give  bond  to  the  United 
States,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  his  office,  for  a  sum.  in 
the  discretion  of  the  circuit  Judge,  of  not 
less  than  five  thousand  dollars,  with  two 
good  and  sufficient  sureties  therefor,  to  be 
approved  by  such  Judge:  and  shall  take  and 
subscribe  the  following  oath  before  entering 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office:  "I  do  solemnly 
swear  (or  affirm,  as  the  case  may  be)  that  I 
will  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  I  will  truly  and  faithfully 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  shipping  commis- 
sioner to  the  best  of  my  abUlty,  and  accord- 
ing to  law.""  Such  oath  shall  be  Indorsed  on 
the  commission  or  certificate  of  appointment, 
and  signed  by  him,  and  certified  by  the 
officer  before  whom  such  oath  shall  have  been 
taken. 

Sec.  4503.  In  any  port  in  which  no  ship- 
ping-commissioner shall  have  been  appoint- 
ed, the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  business 
of  a  shipping-commissioner  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  the  collector  or  deputy  collector  of 
customs  of  such  port;  and  In  respect  of  such 
business  such  custom-house  shall  be  deemed 
a  shipping-office,  and  the  collector  or  deputy 
collector  of  customs  to  whom  such  business 
shall  be  committed,  shall,  for  all  purposes, 
be  deemed  a  shipping-commissioner  within 
the  meaning  of  this  "Htle, 

Sec.  4504.  Any  person  other  than  a  com- 
missioner under  this  Title,  who  shall  per- 
form or  attempt  to  perform,  either  directly 
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or  Indirectly,  the  duties  which  are  by  this 
Title  set  forth  as  pertaining  to  a  shipping- 
commissioner,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars.  Nothing 
in  this  Title,  however,  shall  prevent  the 
owner,  or  consignee,  or  master  or  any  vessel 
except  vessels  bound  from  a  port  In  the 
United  States  to  any  foreign  port,  other  than 
vessels  engaged  In  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British  North  American  pos- 
sessions, or  the  West  India  Islands,  or  the 
republic  of  Mexico,  and  vessels  of  the  burden 
of  seventy-five  tons  or  upward  bound  from 
a  port  on  the  Atlantic  to  a  port  on  the 
Pacific,  or  vice  versa,  from  performing,  him- 
self, so  far  as  his  vessel  Is  concerned,  the 
duties  of  shlpplng-conamlssloner  under  this 
Title.  Whenever  the  master  of  any  vessel 
shall  engage  Ills  crew,  or  anv  part  of  the 
tame.  In  any  collecilon-illstrlct  where  no 
shipplns-commlssloner  shall  have  been  ap- 
pointed, he  may  perform  for  himself  the 
duties  of  such  commissioner. 

SEC.  4505.  Any  shipping-commissioner  may 
engage  clerks  to  assist  him  In  the  transac- 
tion of  the  business  of  the  bhlpplng-office,  at 
his  own  proper  cost,  and  may.  in  cise  of  nec- 
essity, depute  such  clerks  to  net  for  him  In 
his  official  capacity;  but  the  shipping-com- 
missioner shall  be  held  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  evcrv  such  clerk  or  deputy,  and  will 
be  personally  liable  for  any  penalties  such 
clerk  or  deputy  may  incur  by  the  violation 
of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Title;  and 
all  acts  done  by  a  clerk,  as  such  deputy,  shall 
be  as  valid  arid  binding  as  If  done  by  the 
shipping-commissioner. 

Seb.  4506.  Each  shlpplng-conunlssloner 
shall  provide  a  seal  with  which  he  shall  au- 
thenticate all  his  official  acts,  on  which  seal 
shall  be  engraved  the  arms  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  name  of  the  port  or  district 
for  which  he  Is  commissioned.  Any  Instru- 
ment, cither  printed  or  written,  purporting 
to  be  the  official  act  of  a  shlpping-commls- 
Eloner,  and  purporting  to  be  vmder  the  seal 
and  signature  of  such  shipping-commission- 
er, shall  be  received  as  presumptive  evidence 
of  the  official  character  of  such  instrument, 
and  of  the  truth  of   the  facts   therein  set 

forth. 

Sec  4507.  Every  shipping-commissioner 
shall  lease,  rent,  or  procure,  at  his  own  cost, 
suitable  premises  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the 
books  and  other  documents  connected  there- 
with; and  these  premises  shall  be  styled  the 
shipping-commissioner's  office. 

Sec.  4508.  The  general  duties  of  a  shipping- 
commissioner  shall  be: 

First.  To  afford  faculties  for  eng.aglng  sea- 
men by  keeping  a  register  of  their  names 
and  characters. 

Second.  To  superintend  their  engagement 
and  discharge,  in  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

Third.  To  provide  means  for  securing  the 
presence  on  board  at  the  proper  times  of 
men  who  are  so  engaged. 

Fourth.  To  facilitate  the  making  of  ap- 
prenticeships to  the   sea-service. 

Fifth.  To  perform  such  other  duties  re- 
lating to  merchant  seamen  or  merchant 
ships  as  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  re- 
quired by  law. 

Sec  4509.  Every  shipping-commissioner  ap- 
pointed under  this  Title  shall,  if  applied  to 
for  the  purpose  of  apprenticing  boys  to  the 
sea-service,  by  any  master  or  owner  of  a 
vessel,  or  by  any  person  legally  qualified,  give 
E\ich  assistance  as  Is  In  his  power  for  faclU- 
taUng  the  making  of  such  apprenticeships; 
but  the  shipping-commissioner  shall  ascer- 
tain that  the  boy  has  voluntarily  consented 
to  be  botmd,  and  that  the  parents  or 
guardian  of  such  boy  have  consented  to  such 
apprenticeship,  and  that  he  has  attained  the 
.-ige  of  twelve  years,  and  Is  of  sufficient 
health  and  strength,  and  that  the  master  to 
whom  such  boy  is  to  be  bound  is  a  proper 


person  for  the  purpose.  Such  apprentice- 
ship shall  terminate  when  the  apprentice 
becomes  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  shipping- 
commissioner  shall  keep  a  register  of  all 
Indentures  of  apprenticeship  made  before 
hm-i. 

KEC.  4510.  The  master  of  every  foreign- 
going  vessel  t-hall,  before  carrying  any  ap- 
prentice to  sea  from  any  place  in  the  United 
states,  cause  such  apprentice  to  appear  be- 
fore the  shipping-commissioner  before  whom 
the  crew  i.s  engaged,  and  shall  produce  to 
him  the  indenture  by  which  such  appren- 
tice Is  bound,  and  the  assignment  or  assign- 
ments thereof,  if  any;  and  the  name  of  the 
apprentice,  with  the  date  of  the  Indenture 
and  of  the  assignment  or  assignments  there- 
of. If  any,  shall  be  entered  on  the  agreement: 
shall  be  In  the  form  as  near  as  may  be 
given  In  the  table  marked  "A"  In  the  sched- 
ule annexed  to  this  Title;  and  no  such  as- 
signment shall  be  made  without  the  ap- 
proval of  a  commissioner,  of  the  apprentice, 
and  of  his  parents  or  his  guardian.  For  any 
violation  ol  this  section,  the  master  shall 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars. 

Sec  4511.  The  master  of  every  vessel  bound 
from  a  port  in  the  United  States  to  any  for- 
eign port  other  than  vessels  engaged  in  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  the  British 
North  American  possessions,  or  the  West 
India  Islands,  or  the  republic  of  Mexico, 
or  of  anv  vessel  of  the  burden  of  seventy- 
five  tons'  or  upward,  bound  from  a  port  on 
the  Atlantic  to  a  port  on  the  Pacific,  or 
vice  versa,  shall,  before  he  proceeds  on  such 
voyage,  make  an  agreement,  in  writing  or  in 
print,  with  every  seaman  who  he  carries  to 
sea  as  one  of  the  crew.  In  the  manner  here- 
inafter mentioned;  and  every  such  agree- 
ment shall  be  as  near  as  may  be,  in  the 
form  given  in  the  table  marked  A.  In  the 
schedule  annexed  to  this  "ntle.  and  shall  be 
dated  at  the  time  of  the  first  signature 
thereof,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  master 
before  any  seaman  signs  the  same,  and  shall 
contain  the  following  particulars: 

First.  The  nature  and.  as  far  as  practicable, 
the  duration  of  the  Intended  voyage  or  en- 
gagement, and  the  port  or  country  at  which 
the  voyage  Is  to  terminate. 

Second.  The  number  and  description  of  the 
crew,  specifying  their  respective  employ- 
ments. 

Third.  The  time  at  which  each  seaman  is 
to  be  on  board,  to  begin  work. 

Fourth.  The  capacity  in  which  each  sea- 
man is  to  serve. 

Fifth.  The  amount  of  wages  which  each 
seaman  is  to  receive. 

Sixth.  A  scale  of  the  provisions  which  are 
to  be  furnished  to  each  seaman. 

Seventh.  Any  regulations  as  to  conduct  on 
board,  and  as  to  fines,  short  allowance  of 
provisions,  or  other  lawful  punishments  for 
misconduct,  which  may  be  sanctioned  by 
Congress  as  proper  to  be  adopted,  and  which 
the  parties  agree  to  adopt. 

Eighth.  Any  stipulations  In  reference  to 
advance  and  allotment  of  wages,  or  other 
matters  not  contrary  to  law. 

Sec  4512.  The  following  rules  shall  be  ob- 
served ^"Ith  respect  to  agreements: 

First.  Every  .agreement,  except  such  as  are 
otherwise  specially  provided  for.  shall  be 
signed  by  each  seaman  in  the  presence  of  a 
shipping-commissioner. 

Second.  When  the  crew  is  first  engaged  the 
agreement  sliall  be  signed  In  duplicate,  and 
one  part  shall  be  retained  by  the  shipping- 
commissioner,  and  the  other  part  shall  con- 
tain a  special  place  or  form  for  the  descrip- 
tion and  signatures  of  persons  engaged  sub- 
sequently to  the  first  departure  of  the  ship, 
and  shall  be  delivered  to  the  ma6t€r. 

Third.  Every  agreement  entered  into  before 
a  shipping-commissioner  shall  be  acknowl- 
edged and  certified  under  the  hand  and  of- 


ficial seal  of  such  commissioner.  The  cer- 
tificate of  acknowledgement  shall  be  indorsed 
on  or  annexed  to  the  agreement;  and  shall 
be  in  the  following  form: 

"'State  of  .  County  of  : 

On  this  day  of  .    personally 

appeared  before  me,  a  shipping-commission- 
er In  and  for  the  said  county,  A.  B.,  C.  D., 
and  E.  F.,  severally  known  to  me  to  be  the 
same  persons  who  executed  the  foregoing 
Instrument,  who  each  for  himself  acknowl- 
edged to  me  that  he  had  read  or  had  heard 
read  the  same;  that  he  wais  by  me  made 
acquainted  vi'lth  the  conditions  thereof,  and 
understood  the  same;  and  that,  while  sober 
and  not  in  a  state  of  Intoxication,  he  signed 
it  freely  and  voluntarily,  for  the  uses  and 
purposes  therein  mentioned.'" 

Sec  4513.  "The  section  forty-five  hundred 
and  eleven  shall  not  apply  to  masters  of  ves- 
sels where  the  seamen  are  by  custom  or 
agreement  entitled  to  participate  in  the 
profits  or  results  of  a  cruise  or  voyage,  nor 
to  masters  of  coastwise  nor  to  masters  of 
l:ike-going  vessels  that  touch  nt  foreign  ports; 
Ijut  seamen  may,  l)y  agreement,  serve  on 
1-o.ird  such  vessels  a  definite  time.  or.  on  the 
return  of  any  vessel  to  a  port  In  the  United 
States,  may  lieshlp  and  sail  In  the  same  vessel 
or  another  voyage,  without  the  payment  of 
additional  fees  to  the  shipping-commissioner, 
by  cither  the  seaman  or  the  master. 

Sec  4514.  If  any  person  shall  be  carried  to 
sea.  as  one  of  the  crew  on  board  of  any 
vessel  making  a  voyage  as  hereinbefore  speci- 
fied, u'lthout  entering  Into  an  agreement  with 
the  master  of  such  vessel.  In  the  form  nnd 
manner,  and  at  the  place  and  times  in  such 
cases  reqtiired,  the  vessel  shall  be  held  liable 
for  each  such  offense  to  a  penalty  of  not 
more  than  two  hundred  dollars.  But  the  ves- 
sel shall  not  be  held  liable  for  any  person 
carried  to  sea,  who  shall  have  secretly  stowed 
away  himself  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
master,  mate,  or  of  any  of  the  officers  of  the 
vessel,  or  who  shall  have  falsely  personated 
himself  to  the  master,  mate  or  officers  of  the 
vessel,  for  the  purpiose  of  being  carried  to 
sea. 

Sec  4515.  If  any  master,  mate,  or  other 
officer  of  a  vessel  knowingly  receives,  or  ac- 
cepts, to  be  entered  on  board  of  any  mer- 
chant vessel,  any  seaman  who  has  been  en- 
gaged or  supplied  contrary  to  the  prortsions 
of  this  Title,  the  vessel  on  board  of  which 
such  seaman  shall  be  found  shall,  for  every 
such  seaman,  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not 
more  than  two  hundred  dollars. 

Sec  4516.  In  case  of  desertion,  or  of  cas- 
ualty resulting  in  the  loss  of  one  or  more 
seamen,  the  master  may  ship  a  number  equal 
to  the  number  of  whose  services  he  has  been 
deprived  by  desertion  or  casualty,  and  report 
the  same  to  the  United  States  consul  at  the 
first  port  at  which  he  shall  arrive,  without 
incurring  the  penalty  prescribed  by  the  two 
preceding  sections. 

Sec  4517.  Every  master  of  a  merchant- 
vessel  who  engages  any  seaman  at  a  place 
out  of  the  United  States,  in  which  there  is  a 
consular  officer  or  commercial  agent,  shall, 
before  carrying  such  seaman  to  sea.  procure 
the  sanction  of  such  officer,  and  shall  engage 
seamen  in  his  presence;  and  the  rules  gov- 
erning the  engagement  of  seamen  before  a 
Ehipplng-commissloner  In  the  United  States, 
shall  apply  to  such  engagements  made  before 
a  consular  officer  or  commercial  agent;  and 
upon  every  such  engagement  the  consular 
officer  or  commercial  agent  shall  Indorse  upon 
the  agreement  his  sanction  thereof,  and 
an  auestation  to  the  effect  that  the  same 
has  been  signed  in  his  presence,  and  other- 
■wlse  duly  made. 

Sec  4518.  Every  master  who  engages  any 
seaman  In  any  place  in  which  there  is  a  con- 
sular officer  or  commercial  agent,  otherwise 
than  as  required  by  the  preceding  section, 
shall  Incur  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  one 
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hundred  dollars,  for  which  penalty  the  ves 
sel  shall  be  held  liable. 

Sec.  4619.  The  master  shall,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  every  voyage  Or  engagement, 
cause  a  legible  copy  of  the  agreement,  omit- 
ting slgixatures,  to  be  placed  or  poeted  up 
In  such  part  of  the  veaael  ap  to  be  acce«- 
slble  to  the  crew;  and  on  default  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  morelthan  one  hun- 
dred dollars. 

Sec.  4520.  Every  master  of  ai  ly  vessel  of  the 
burden  of  fifty  tons  or  upwaid.  bound  from 
a  port  In  one  State  to  a  per;  In  any  other 
than  an  adjoining  State,  excef  t  vessels  of  the 
burden  of  seventy-five  tons  or  upward,  bound 
from  a  port  on  the  Atlantic  to  a  port  on  the 
Paclflc,  or  vice  versa,  shall,  bef  )re  he  proceeds 
on  such  voyage,  make  an  agreement  in  writ- 
ing or  in  print,  with  every  seaman  on  board 
such  vessel  except  such  as  sha  1  be  apprentice 
or  servant  to  himself  or  owner  s,  declaring  the 
voyage  or  term  of  time  for  whli  h  such  seaman 
shall  be  shipped. 

Sec.  4521.  If  any  master  of  such  vessel  of 
the  burden  of  fifty  tons  or  up\  rard  shall  carry 
out  any  s6fliman  or  mariner,  except  appren- 
tices or  sei^anta.  without  such  contract  or 
agreement  being  first  made  and  signed  by  the 
seaman,  such  master  shall  pa  j  to  every  such 
seaman  the  highest  price  o'  wages  which 
shall  have  been  given  at  thi  port  or  place 
where  such  seaman  was  shlpp  'd.  for  a  similar 
voyage,  within  three  months  lext  before  the 
time  of  such  shipping,  of  sue  ti  seaman  shall 
perform  such  voyage;  or  If  no  ,,  then  for  such 
time  as  he  shall  continue  to  d  >  duty  on  board 
such  vessel:  and  shall  moreo  -er  be  liable  to 
a  penalty  of  twenty  dollars  foi  every  such  sea- 
man, recoverable,  one-half  to  the  use  of  the 
person  prosecuting  for  the  same,  and  the 
other  half  to  the  use  of  the  United  States. 
Any  seaman  who  has  not  slgi  led  such  a  con- 
tract shall  not  be  bound  by  the  regulations 
nor  subject  to  the  penalties  and  forfeitures 
contained  in  this  Title. 

Sec.  4522.  At  the  foot  of  eve  y  such  contract 
to  a  ship  upon  such  a  vessel  (  f  the  burden  of 
fifty  tons  or  upward,  there  si  all  be  a  memo- 
randum in  writing  of  the  day  and  the  hour 
on  which  the  seamen  who  ship  and  subscribe 
shall  render  themselves  on  bo  jrd  to  begin  the 
voyage  agreed  upon.  If  any  su:h  seaman  shall 
neglect  to  render  himself  on  i  loard  the  vessel, 
for  which  he  has  shipped.  a1  the  time  men- 
tioned in  such  memorandt  m.  and  if  the 
master  of  the  vessel  shall,  on  the  day  on 
which  such  neglect  happenec  .  make  an  entry 
In  the  logbook  of  such  vesssl,  of  the  name 
of  such  seaman,  and  shall  In  like  manner 
notejthe  time  that  he  so  neglected  to  render 
himself,  after  the  time  apixjihted.  every  such 
seaman  shall  forfeit  for  ev  ;ry  hour  which 
he  shall  so  neglect  to  renc  er  himself,  one 
day's  pav.  according  to  thi  rate  of  wages 
agreed  uj).  to  be  deducted  out  of  his  wages. 
If  any  such  seaman  shall  wholly  neglect  to 
render  himself  on  board  sue  i  vessel,  or  hav- 
ing rendered  himself  on  bo  ird.  shall  after- 
ward desert  and  escape,  so  that  the  vessel 
proceed  to  sea  without  him.  le  shall  be  liable 
to  pay  to  the  master,  owner  or  consignee  of 
the  vessel,  a  sum  equal  to  that  paid  to  him 
by  advance  at  the  time  of  igning  the  con- 
tract, over  and  besides  the  sjm  so  advanced, 
both  which  sums  shall  b^  recoverable  in 
any  court,  or  before  any  Jusllce  of  any  State, 
city,  town,  or  county  wltiin  the  United 
States,  which,  by  the  laws  thereof,  have 
cognizance  of  debts  of  equ  il  value,  against 
such  seaman  or  mariner,  or  his  surety  or 
sureties,  in  case  he  shall  hue  given  surety 
to  proceed  on  the  voyage. 

Sec.  4523.  All  shipments  of  seamen  made 
contrary  to  the  provision^  of  any  act  of 
Congress  shall  be  void;  and  any  seaman  so 
shipped  may  leave  the  ser\4ice  at  any  time, 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  re<lover  the  highest 
rate  of  wages  of  the  port  from  which  the 
seaman  was  shipped,  or  the  sum  agreed  to 
be  given  him  at  his  shipment. 
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Sec.  4648.  Moneys  paid  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  Statee,  by  direction  of  consular 
officers  or  agenu,  at  any  foreign  port  or 
place,  as  wages,  extra  or  otherwise,  due  Amer- 
ican seamen,  shall  be  paid  in  gold  or  lU 
equivalent,  without  any  deduction  whatever, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. 

Sec.  4549.  All  seamen  discharged  In  the 
United  States  from  merchant-vessels  engaged 
in  voyages  from  a  port  in  the  United  Statee 
to  any  foreign  port,  or,  being  of  the  burden 
of  seventy-five  tons  or  upward,  from  a  port 
on  the  Atlantic  to  a  port  on  the  Paclflc,  or 
vice  versa,  shall  be  discharged  and  receive 
their  wages  In  the  presence  of  a  duly  au- 
thorized shipping-commissioner  under  this 
Title,  except  in  cases  where  some  comp)etent 
court  otherwise  directs;  and  by  any  master 
or  owner  of  any  such  vessel  who  discharges 
any  such  seamen  belonging  thereto,  or  pjiys 
his  wages  within  the  United  Statee  in  any 
other  manner,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
not  more  than  fifty  dollars. 

Sec.  4551.  Upon  the  discharge  of  any  sea- 
man, or  upon  payment  of  his  wages,  the 
master  shall  sign  and  give  him  a  certificate 
of  discharge,  specifying  the  period  of  his 
service  and  the  time  and  place  of  his  dis- 
charge. In  the  form  marked  Table  B  In  the 
scheduled  annexed  to  this  Title:  and  every 
master  who  falls  to  sign  and  give  to  such 
seaman  such  certificate  and  discharge,  shall, 
for  each  such  offense,  incur  a  penalty  not  ex- 
ceeding fifty  dollars.  But  whenever  the  master 
shall  discharge  his  crew  or  any  part  thereof 
In  any  collection-district  where  no  shipping- 
commissioner  has  been  appointed,  he  may 
perform  for  himself  the  duties  of  such  com- 
missioner. 

Sec.  4553.  Upon  every  discharge  affected 
before  a  shipping-commissioner,  the  master 
shall  make  and  sign.  In  the  form  given  In 
the  table  marked  "B."  in  the  schedule  an- 
nexed to  this  Title,  a  report  of  the  conduct, 
character,  and  qualifications  of  the  persons 
discharged:  or  may  state  In  such  form,  that 
he  declines  to  give  any  opinion  upon  such 
particulars,  or  upon  any  of  them;  and  the 
commissioner  shall  keep  a  register  of  the 
same,  and  shall.  If  desired  so  to  do  by  any  sea- 
man, give  to  him  or  indorse  on  his  certificate 
of  discharge  a  copy  of  so  much  of  such  report 
as  concerns  him. 

Sec.  4595.  Every  shipping-commissioner, 
and  every  clerk  or  employee  In  any  shipping- 
office,  who  demands  or  receives  any  remun- 
eration whatever,  either  dlrecty  or  Indirect- 
ly, for  hiring  or  supplying  any  seaman  for 
any  merchant-vessels,  excepting  the  lawful 
fees  payable  under  this  Title,  shall,  for  every 
such  offense,  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not 
more  than  two  hundred  dollars. 

STATDTES    AT   LARGE 

Feb.  27.  1877.  ch.  69  §  1  (part  amending 
certain  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes).  19 
Stat.  250. 

Section  forty-two  hundred  and  ninety  is 
.amended  bv  striking  out.  in  the  second  sub- 
division, the  last  word  "thirty",  and  inserting 
therefor  the  words  "ninety-seven". 

Section  forty-five  hundred  and  thirteen  is 
amended  by  striking  out  of  the  first  line  the 
words  "preceding  section",  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "section  forty-five 
hundred  and  eleven". 

.Section  forty-five  hundred  and  twenty-two 
Is  amended  by  inserting  in  the  last  line,  after 
the    word   "proceed",   the   word    "on". 

June  26,  1884,  ch.  121  §§  19,  20.  27,  23 
Stat.  58. 

Sec.  19.  That  a  master  of  a  vessel  In  the 
foreign  trade  may  engage  a  seaman  at  any 
port  In  the  United  States,  In  the  manner 
provided  by  law,  to  serve  on  a  voyage  to  any 
port  in  the  United  States,  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  law,  to  serve  on  a  voyage  to  any 
port,  or  for  the  round  trip  from  and  to  the 
port    of    departtu-e,    or    for    a   definite    time, 


whatever  the  destination.  The  master  of  a 
vessel  making  regular  and  stated  trips  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  a  foreign  coun- 
try may  engage  a  seaman  for  one  or  more 
round  trips,  or  for  a  definite  time,  or  on 
the  return  of  said  vessel  to  the  United  States 
may  reshlp  such  seaman  for  another  voyage 
in  the  same  vessel.  In  the  manner  provided 
by  law.  without  the  payment  of  additional 
fees  to  any  officer  for  such  reshlpment  or 
re-engagement. 

Sec.  20.  That  every  master  of  a  vessel  in  the 
foreign  trade  may  engage  any  seaman  at 
any  port  out  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
manner  provided  by  law.  to  serve  for  one  or 
more  round  trips  from  and  to  the  port  of 
departure,  or  for  a  definite  time,  whatever 
the  destination;  and  the  master  of  a  vessel 
clearing  from  a  port  of  the  United  States 
with  one  or  more  seamen  engaged  in  a  for- 
eign port  as  herein  provided  shall  not  be 
required  to  reshlp  In  a  port  of  the  United 
States  the  seamen  so  engaged,  or  to  give 
bond,  as  required  by  section  forty-five  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
to  produce  said  seamen  before  a  boarding 
officer  on  the  return  of  said  vessel  to  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  27.  That  section  forty-five  hundred 
and  one  of  the  Revised  Statutes  Is  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4501.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  appoint  a  commissioner  for  each  port 
of  entry,  which  Is  also  a  port  of  ocean  navl- 
gaUon.   and   which.   In   his   Judgment,    may 
require  the  same;  such  commissioner  to  be 
termed  a  shipping  commissioner,  and  may. 
from  time  to  time,  remove  from  office  any 
such  commissioner  whom  he  may  have  reason 
to    believe   does   not    properly    perform   his 
duty,  and  shall  then  provide  for  the  proper 
performance  of  his  duties  until  another  per- 
son is  duly  appointed  in  his  place:  Provided, 
That  Shipping  Commissioners  now  In  office 
shall  continue  to  perform  the  duties  thereof 
until    others    shall    be    appointed    In    their 
places.       Shipping       Commissioners       shall 
monthly  render  In  full,  exact,  and  itemized 
account  of  their  receipts  and  expenditures 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  shall 
determine    their    compensation,    and    shall 
from   time   to   time   determine   the   number 
and  compensation  of  the  clerks  appointed  by 
such  commissioner,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary   of    the   Treasury,   subject   to   the 
limitations  now  fixed  by  law.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  regulate  the  mode  of 
conducting  business  In  the  shipping  offices 
to  be  established  by  the  shipping  commis- 
sioners   as    hereinafter    provided,    and    shall 
have    full    and    complete   control    over   the 
same,  subject  to  the  provisions  herein  con- 
tained;   and    all    expenditures    by    shipping 
commissioners  shall  be  audited  and  adjusted 
In  the  Treasury  Department   in   the   mode 
and   manner   provided    for    expendltiu-es    in 
the  collection  of  customs.  All  fees  of  Shipping 
Commissioners  shall  be  paid  Into  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  and  shall  constitute 
a  fund  which  shall  be  used  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay 
the  compensation  of  said  Commissioners  and 
their  clerks  and  such  other  expenses  as  he 
may  find  necessary  to  endure  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  their  duties." 

June  19,  1886,  ch.  421,  §  2,  24  Stat.  80 
Sec.  2.  That  shipping  commissioners  may 
ship  and  discharge  crews  for  any  vessel 
engaged  In  the  coastwise  trade,  or  tlie  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  or  Newfoundland,  or  the  West 
Indies,  or  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  at  the 
request  of  the  msister  or  owner  of  such  ves- 
sel, the  shipping  and  discharging  fees  In 
such  cases  to  be  one-half  that  prescribed  by 
section  forty-six  hundred  and  twelve  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  compensation  of  shipping  com- 
missioners. 

March  3,  1897.  ch.  389.  §5  1,  19.  29  Stat  687 
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That  section  forty-five  hundred  and  seven 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  be,  and  is  hereby, 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  4507.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  assign  in  public  buildings  or  otherwise 
procure  suitable  offices  and  room  for  the 
shipment  and  discharge  of  seamen,  to  be 
known  as  shipping  commissioners'  offices, 
and  shall  procure  furniture,  stationery, 
printing,  and  other  requisites  for  the  trans- 
action of  the  business  of  such  offices." 

Sec.  19.  That  article  seven  of  section  forty- 
five  hundred  and  eleven  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes  be,   and    is   hereby,   amended    to   read: 

"Seventh.  Any  regulations  as  to  conduct  on 
board  and  as  to  fines,  short  allowances  of 
provisions,  or  other  lawful  punishments  for 
misconduct,  which  may  be  sanctioned  by 
Congress  or  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  not  contrary  to  or  not  other- 
wise provided  for  by  law,  which  the  parties 
agree  to  adopt." 

December  21.  1898.  ch.  28.  §5  1.2.  30  Stat. 

755 

That  section  forty-five  nundred  and  six- 
teen of  the  Revised  Statutes  be.  and  is  here- 
by, amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4516.  In  case  of  desertion  or  casualty 
resulting  in  the  loss  of  one  or  more  seamen, 
the  master  must  ship.  If  obtainable,  a  num- 
ber equal  to  the  number  of  those  whose  serv- 
ices he  has  been  deprived  of  by  desertion  or 
casualty,  who  must  be  of  the  same  grade  or 
rating  and  equally  expert  with  those  whose 
place  or  position  they  refill,  and  report  the 
same  to  the  United  States  consul  at  the  first 
port  at  which  he  shall  arrive,  without  incur- 
ring the  penalty  prescribed  by  the  two  pre- 
ceding sections." 

Sec.  2.  That  section  forty-five  hundred  and 
twenty-two  of  the  Revised  Statutes  be.  and 
is  hereby,  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4522.  At  the  foot  of  every  such  con- 
tract to  ship  upon  such  a  vessel  of  the  bur- 
den of  fifty  tons  or  upward  there  shall  be  a 
memorandum  in  writing  of  the  day  and  the 
hour  when  such  seaman  who  shipped  and 
subscribed  shall  render  himself  on  board  to 
begin  the  voyage  agreed  upon.  If  any  seaman 
shall  neglect  to  render  himself  on  board  the 
vessel  for  which  he  has  shipped  at  the  time 
mentioned  in  such  memorandum  without 
giving  twenty-four  hours'  notice  of  his  in- 
ability to  do  so.  and  if  the  master  of  the 
vessel  shall,  on  the  day  in  which  such  neglect 
happened,  make  an  entry  in  the  log  book  of 
such  vessel  of  the  name  of  such  seaman,  and 
shall  In  like  manner  note  the  time  that  he 
so  neglected  to  render  himself  after  the  time 
appointed,  then  every  such  seaman  shall 
forfeit  for  every  hour  which  he  shall  so 
neglect  to  render  himself  one-half  of  one 
days  pay,  according  to  the  rate  of  wages 
agreed  upon,  to  be  deducted  out  of  the  wages. 
If  any  such  seaman  shall  wholly  neglect  to 
render  himself  on  board  of  such  vessel,  or 
having,  rendered  himself  on  board  shall  af- 
terwards desert,  he  shall  forfeit  all  of  his 
wages  or  emoluments  which  he  has  then 
earned." 

Feb.  14,  1900,  ch.  19,  §  1,  31  Stat.  29 
That     section      forty-two     hundred     and 
ninety  of  the  Revised  Statutes  be  amended 
by  adding  the  following: 

"Twelfth.  In  every  case  of  collision  in 
which  it  is  practicable  so  to  do,  the  master 
shall,  immediately  after  the  occurrence, 
cause  a  statement  thereof,  and  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  same  occurred, 
to  be  entered  in  the  official  log  book.  Such 
entry  shall  be  made  In  the  manner  pre- 
scribed in  section  forty-two  hundred  and 
ninety-one.  and  failure  to  make  such  entry 
shall  subject  the  offender  to  the  penalties 
prescribed  by  section  forty-two  hundred  and 
ninety-two." 

April  26,  1906,  ch.  1875.  34  Stat.  137 
That  section  forty-five  hvmdred  and  two 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 


be.  and  the  same  Is  hereby,  amended  so  as  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4502.  Every  shipping  commissioner  so 
appointed  shall  give  bond  to  the  United 
States,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  his  office,  for  a 
sum.  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  of  not  less  than  five 
thousand  dollars,  in  such  form  and  with 
such  security  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  shall  direct  and  approve:  and 
shall  take  .and  subscribe  the  oath  prescribed 
by  section  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  of  the  Revised  Statutes  before  entering 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office:  Provided.  That 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
affect  in  any  respect  the  liability  of  principal 
or  sureties  on  any  bond  heretofore  given  by 
anv  shippiiig  commissioner." 

March  4,  1915.  ch.  153.  §  1.  38  Stat.  1164 
That  section  forty-five  hundred  and  six- 
teen of  the  Revised  Statutes  of   the  United 
States  be,  and  Is  hereby,  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  4516.  In  case  of  desertion  or  casualty 
resulting  in  the  loss  of  one  or  more  of  the 
seamen,  the  master  must  ship,  if  obtainable, 
a  number  equal  to  the  number  of  those 
whose  services  he  has  been  deprived  of  by 
desertion  or  casualty,  who  must  be  of  the 
same  or  higher  grade  or  rating  with  those 
whose  places  they  fill,  and  report  the  same 
to  the  United  States  consul  at  the  first  port 
at  which  he  shall  arrive,  without  incurring 
the  penalty  prescribed  by  the  two  preceding 
sections.  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  fish- 
ing or  whaling  vessels  or  yachts." 

June  25.  193".  ch.  816.  S  3.  49  Stat.  1934. 
Sec.  3.  Section  4551  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(U.S.C.  title  46,  sec.  643)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

•Sec.  4551.  (a)  Every  seaman  upon  a  mer- 
chant   vessel    of    the    United    States    of    the 
burden  of  one  hundred  gross  tons  or  upward, 
except  vessels  employed  exclusively  in  trade 
on  the  navigable  rivers  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  furnished  with  a  book,  to  be  known 
as  a  'continuous  discharge  book,'  which  shall 
be  retained  by  him  and  which  shall  contain 
the  signature  of  the  seaman  to  whom  it  is  so 
furnished  and  a  statement  of  his  nationality, 
age,    personal   description,   photograph,    and 
home  address.  Such  books  shall  be  in  such 
form    and    issued   by   the   shipping   conunis- 
sioners  and  collectors  and  deputy  ccUeclors 
of  customs  ;.t  ports  where  no  shipping  com- 
missioners have  been  appointed  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Director  of  Bureau  of  Marine  In- 
spection and  Navigation,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretarj'  of  Commerce,  shall 
determine.  Any  person,  corporation,  or  asso- 
ciation other  than  a  shipping  commissioner, 
or  collector  or  deputy  collector  of  customs. 
who  shall  Issue  or  cause  to  be  Issued  any  such 
book   or    imitation   thereof,    or   any    person, 
other  than  the  real  owner,  who  uses  or  en- 
deavors to  use  any  such  book,  or  who  makes 
any  statement  or  endorsement  in  any  such 
book  not  herein  authorized,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  impris- 
oned not  less  than  one  month  nor  more  than 
three  months,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
"(b)    Upon   the  discharge   of   any   seaman 
and  the  payment  of  his  wages,  the  shipping 
commissioner  shall  enter  in  the  continuous 
discharge  book  of  such  seaman  the  name  of 
the  vessel,  the  nature  of  the  voyage  (foreign 
or  coastwise ) .  the  class  to  which  the  vessel 
belongs   (steam,  motor,  sail,  or  barge),   the 
date  and  place  of  the  shipment  and  of  the 
discharge   of   such   seaman,   and   the   rating 
then  held  by  such  seaman.  Whenever  a  sea- 
man is  discharged  in  any  collection  district 
where   no   shipping   commissioner    has   been 
appointed,    the    master    of    the    vessel    shall 
perform    the    duties    of    such    commissioner 
and  shall  make  the  proper  entries  in  such 
continuous   discharge   book;    and   when   the 
seamen  are  not  required  by  law  to  be  signed 


on  and  discharged  before  a  shipping  com- 
missioner, the  master  shall  make  such  proper 
entries  In  the  discharge  book.  Any  master 
who  fails  to  make  such  entries  shall  be  fined 
the  sum  of  $50  for  each  such  offense.  This 
subsection  shall  take  effect  as  to  vessels 
engaged  in  foreign  and  intercoasial  voyages 
six  months  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  as  to  all  other  vessels  within  one  year 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(CI  There  shall  be  maintained  In  tlie  Bu- 
reau of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation 
in  Washington  a  record  of  every  discharge 
book  and  certificate  issued  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  together  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  seaman  to  whom  it  is  issued, 
his  next  of  kin.  and  a  certified  copy  of  all 
discharge  entries  in  such  book,  which  copy 
shall  be  forwarded  to  such  Bureau  by  the 
shipping  commissioner  or  person  duly 
authorized  to  act  as  such  before  whom  such 
holder  is  discharged. 

"(d)  In  case  of  the  loss  of  a  book  by 
shipwreck  or  other  casualty  the  seaman  shall 
be  supplied  with  another  discharge  book  so 
far  as  this  may  be  available  from  copies  of 
records  kept  by  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspec- 
tion and  Navigation;  in  other  cases  of  loss 
the  seaman  may  obtain  a  duplicate  of  such 
book  containing  the  same  entries  \ipon  pay- 
ment of  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  cost  thereol 
to  the  Government,  to  be  determined  from 
lime  to  time  by  the  Secrewry  of  Commerce." 
March  24.  1937.  ch.  49.  !i|  1.  2.  50  Stat.  49. 
Tliat  section  4551  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  SUttes.  as  amended  (U.S.C. 
1934  ed..  Supp.  II.  title  46.  643).  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4551.  (a)  Every  seaman  upon  a  mer- 
chant   vessel    of    the    United    states    of    the 
burden  of  one  hundred  gross  tons  or  upward, 
except  vessels  employed  exclusively  in  trade 
on  the  navigable  rivers  ol  the  United  States, 
shall  be  furnished,  at  the  option  of  the  sea- 
man,  with   a   book   lo   be   known  as  a  con- 
tinuous discharge  book  or  with  a  certificate 
of   identification,   which    book   or   certificate 
shall   be  retained  by  the  seaman   and  shall 
contain  the  signature  of  the  seaman  to  whom 
It   is   so   turnished   and   a   statement  of   his 
iiationolity,   age.   personal  description,  pho- 
tograph, thumbprint,  iind  home  address.  Such 
books  or  certificates  shall  be  Issued  by   the 
shipping  commissioners,  or.  at  ports   where 
no   shipping    commissioners    have    been    ap- 
pointed, by  collectors  or  deputy  collectors  of 
customs  or  United  States  local  inspectors  of 
steam  vessels.  In  such  manner  and  form  as 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspec- 
tion and  Navigation,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall  deter- 
mine. Any  individual,  firm,  partnership,  cor- 
poration, or  association  which  shall  issue  any 
such  book  or  certificate,  or  make  any  state- 
ment or  endorsement  therein,  except  as  au- 
thorized by  the  provisions  of  this  section,  or 
issue    any    imiuition    of   any   such    book    or 
certificate,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  shall  be  imprisoned  not  less 
than  one  month  nor  more  than  three  months, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court 

"(b)  Any  person  applying  for  such  book  or 
certificate  and  claiming  to  be  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  shall  furnish  satisfactory 
evidence  of  such  citizenship. 

"(c)  No  seaman  shall  be  employed  on  any 
vessel  to  wluch  this  section  applies  until  he 
has  exhibited  a  certificate  of  identification 
or  a  continuous  discharge  book  to  the  ship- 
ping commissioner,  or  in  cases  where  sea- 
men are  not  signed  on  before  the  shipping 
commissioner,  to  the  master  of  the  vessel: 
Provided.  That  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  to  the  employment 
of  seamen  at  a  foreign  port  or  place,  in 
which  case  seamen  so  employed  shall  be 
furnished  a  continuous  discharge  book  or 
a  certificate  of  identification,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
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section,  at  the  first  port  of  mtry  In  the 
United  States  or  Its  territories  kt  which  the 
vessel  arrives  after  such  seameti  are  so  em- 
ployed. 

"(d)  Upon  the  discharge  of  any  seaman 
and  the  payment  of  his  wages.,  the  shipping 
commissioner  shall  enter  In  tl^e  continuous 
discharge  book  of  such  seamat,  if  the  sea- 
man carries  such  a  book,  the  tazae  and  of- 
ficial number  of  the  vessel,  tfie  nature  of 
the  voyage  (foreign,  intercoastal.  or  other- 
wise), the  class  to  which  the  ressel  belongs 
(steam,  motor,  sail,  or  barge),  the  date  and 
place  of  the  shipment  and  of  (the  discharge 
of  such  seaman,  the  rating  i  (capacity  in 
which  employed)  then  held  by  such  sea- 
man, and  the  signature  of  the  person  mak- 
ing such  entries  and  nothing  riore. 

"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  fi  rnlshlng  evi- 
dence of  sea  service  in  the  c£se  of  seamen 
preferring  the  certificate  of  lde:itlficatlon  In- 
stead of  the  continuous  dischijge  book,  the 
Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Naviga- 
tion shall  provide  a  certificate  of  discharge, 
printed  on  .durable  paper,  in  si  ch  form  as  to 
specifj-  the  aame  and  cltizensUp  of  the  sea- 
man to  whom  it  Is  Issued,  the  serial  number 
of  his  certificate  of  Identlflcat  on.  the  najne 
and  official  number  of  the  vessel,  the  nature 
of  the  vovage  (foreign,  intercoistal.  or  coast- 
wise), Uie  class  to  which  the  i-eesel  belongs 
(steam,  motor,  sail,  or  barge),  the  date  and 
plac«  of  the  shipment  and  of  the  discharge 
of  such  seaman,  and  the  ratln;  (capacity  in 
which  employed)  then  held  by  s^uch  sea- 
man. Records  of  service  ent<  red  In  either 
continuous  discharge  books  or  certificates  of 
discharge  sliall  contain  no  re  ercnce  to  the 
character  or  ability  of  the  scar  lan.  The  ship- 
ping commissioner  shall  issui  .such  certifi- 
cate of  discharge  and  make  the  proper  en- 
tries therein,  which  certificate  ihall  be  signed 
by  the  seaman  to  whom  it  is  ssucd  and  the 
master  of  the  vessel  and  shal ,  be  witnessed 
by   such   shipping   commlsslo:  ler. 

"(f)  There  ?hall  be  main  alned  In  the 
Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  i  nd  Navigation 
in  Washington.  District  of  Cclumbia.  a  rec- 
ord of  every  continuous  dlsch  u-ge  book,  cer- 
tificate of  Identification,  cer  Iflcaie  of  dis- 
charge, and  any  other  cer  ;ificate  Issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and 
Navigation,  together  with  tie  name  and 
address  of  the  seaman  to  wh  )m  it  is  issued 
and  of  his  next  of  kin.  and  ;ertlfled  copies 
of  all  entries  made  in  continuous  discharge 
books  or  certificates  of  dlschErge,  which  en- 
tries shall  be  forwarded  to  thej  Bureau  by  the 
shipping  commissioner  or  othfcr  person  mak- 
ing such  entries  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section.  Record!  so  maintained 
shall  not  be  open  for  genera  or  public  use 
or  inspection. 

"(g)  Any  person,  partnersh  p.  company,  or 
corporation  who  shall  requli  e  any  seaman 
employed  or  applying  for  employment  to 
possess,  produce,  or  carry  a  c  ontlnuous  dis- 
charge book,  if  and  when  such  seaman  pos- 
sesses or  carries  an  identlfica  ion  certificate, 
or  to  carry  an  Identificatlor  certificate.  If 
and  when  such  seaman  posse:  ses  and  carries 
a  continuous  discharge  book  or  who  shall 
exchange  or  give  to  any  jjerscn.  partnership, 
company,  or  corporation  infori  nation  to  cause 
discrimination  against  a  seanran  for  electing 
to  carry  either  an  identification  certificate 
or  a  continuous  discharge  b<>ok.  or  to  pre- 
vent a  seaman  from  obtaining  employment 
on  that  account,  shall  be  defmed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor;  and.  on  conflctlon  thereof, 
shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
"Seamen  shall  apply  for  certificates  of 
Identification  or  continuous  discharge  books 
hereunder;  and.  If  any  application  contains 
any  statement  known  by  the  applicant  to  be 
false,  he  shall  be  deemed  gUHty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and,  on  conviction!  thereof  before 


any  district  court  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year.  In  the  discretion 
of  the  court. 

"(h)  In  case  of  the  loss  of  a  continuous 
discharge  l)ook.  a  certificate  of  identification, 
or  of  any  certificate  of  discharge  by  ship- 
wreck or  other  casualty,  the  seaman  shall  be 
supplied  with  a  duplicate  of  such  continuous 
discharge  book,  certificate  of  ident.flcatlon. 
or  certificate  of  discharge  In  which  shall  be 
entered  all  data  that  may  be  available  from 
the  copies  of  records  kept  by  the  Bureau  of 
Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation.  In  other 
cases  of  loss  the  seaman  may  obtain  a  dupli- 
cate of  such  continuous  discharge  book,  cer- 
tificate of  identification,  or  certificates  of 
discharge,  containing  the  same  entries,  upon 
a  payment  of  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  cost 
thereof  to  the  Government  to  be  determined 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

"(I)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  fishing  or  whaling  vessels  or 
yachts. 

"(J)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  en- 
force this  section  as  to  all  vessels  of  the 
United  States  subject  to  the  provisions  hereof 
through  collectors  of  customs  and  other  Gov- 
ernment officers  acting  under  the  direction 
of  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and 
Navigation,  and  shall  make  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(k)  Where  vessels  are  required  to  sign  on 
and  discharge  the  crew  before  a  shipping 
conxmlssloner  .".nd  no  shipping  commissioner 
Is  appointed  or  Is  available  the  functions 
and  duties  required  by  sections  (d)  and  (e) 
of  this  section  to  be  performed  by  such 
shipping  commissioner  may  be  performed  by 
a  collector  or  deputy  collector  of  customs; 
and  where  vessels  are  not  required  to  sign 
on  and  discharge  the  crew  before  a  shipping 
commissioner  the  duties  end  functions  re- 
quired by  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  this 
section  to  be  performed  by  the  shipping  com- 
missioner shall  be  performed  by  the  master 
of  such  vessel.  Any  master  who  shall  fall 
to  perform  such  duties  or  functions  shall  be 
fined  In  the  sum  of  $50  for  each  offense." 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  as  to 
vessels  within  the  provisions  of  section  4551 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  as  fol- 
lows: (a)  Upon  its  enactment  In  the  case  of 
such  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  or  inter- 
coastal voyages,  and  (b)  on  June  25,  1937,  in 
the  case  of  all  other  such  vessels:  Provided, 
That,  until  June  25.  1937.  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Is  hereby  authorized,  pending  the 
Issuance  of  permanent  certificates  of  Identi- 
fication and  permanent  certificates  of  dis- 
charge under  such  section,  to  provide  for 
temporary  certificates  of  identification  and 
temporary  certificates  of  discharge,  which 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  the 
permanent  certificates. 

June  16.  1938,  ch.  467,  I  3,  52  Stat.  754. 
Sec.  3.  Provisions  of  section  4551  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as 
amended,  approved  March  24.  1937  (Public. 
Numbered.  25,  Seventy-fifth  Congress),  shall 
not  apply  to  unrigged  vessels  except  seagoing 
barges. 

October  17.  1940.  ch.  896,  55  1.  2,  54  Stat. 
1200. 

That  section  4551  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
as  amended  (U.S.C.  1934  edition.  Supp.  V. 
title  46,  sec.  643),  is  amended  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  new  subsection  lettered  (1),  read- 
ing as  follows: 

"(1)  The  master  of  every  vessel  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  submit, 
over  Ills  signature,  reports  to  the  Bureau  of 
Marine  Insjjectlon  and  Navigation  of  the  em- 
ployment, discharge,  or  termination  of  serv- 
ices of  every  seaman  not  shipped  or  dis- 
charged before  a  shipping  commissioner, 
which  reports  shall  contain  such  of  the  fol- 


lowing  Information   as  may   be  required   by 
regulation   of    the   Secretary    of   Commerce: 
(1)    name  of   vessel,   official   number,  voyage 
number,    port,    date,    description   of    voyage, 
name  In  full  of  each  seaman,  number  of  con- 
tinuous discharge  book  or  certificate  of  Iden- 
tifloatlon  and  of  license,  certificate  of  regis- 
try,  or  service,   and   efficiency   for  rating   In 
which  employed,  age,  citizenship,  capacity  In 
which   engaged,    date    and    place   of   engage- 
ment, date  and  place  of  discharge  or  separa- 
tion  from   service   of   vessel,   the   percent;\ge 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  In  the  crew, 
and    name    in    full    to    the    master    and    the 
serial  number  of  his  license:   (2)  a  statement 
showing    (a)    that   the    master    has    entered 
Into    an    agreement    with    each    seaman    on 
board   such   vessel   as   required   by   law;    (b) 
that  a»  least  65  per  centum  of  the  deck  crew 
(exclusive  of  licensed  officers)  are  of  a  rating 
not  less  than  able  seamen;   (c)  that  at  le.ist 
75  per  centum  of  the  crew  In  each  department 
are  able   to   understand  orders  given  by  the 
officers;   (d)   that  the  vessel  has  in  lier  serv- 
ice the  number  of  llfeboatmen  required  by 
her  certificate  of  Inspection;    (e)    that  each 
member  of  the  crew  f)066esses  a  license,  cer- 
tificate   of    registry,    or    certificate    of    service 
for  the  rating  In  which  he  is  engaged,  and 
(f)    that  each   Ilfeboatman   possesses  a  cer- 
tificate of  efficiency.  The  Secretary  of  Oom- 
mcrcc    Khali,    by    regulation,    prescribe    the 
form  and  content  of  such  reports  and  time  of 
submitting  them.  This  subsection  shall  not 
ap>ply  *'0  any  ferry  or  any  tug  used  in  con- 
nection with  ft  ferry  operation.  If  such  ferry 
or  tug   Is  employed   exclusively  In  trade  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  lakes  (other  than  the  Great 
Lakesi .  bays,  pounds,  bayous,  canals,  and  har- 
bors, and  is  not  engaged  on  an  Intematloruil 
voyage.    Any    master   who   shall   violate   any 
provision   of   this   subsection   or  regulations 
established  hereunder  shall  be  subject  to  a 
penalty  of  $500." 

Sec.  2.  The  President  Is  hereby  authorized 
whenever  In  his  Judgment  the  national  In- 
terest requires,  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (1)  of  section  4551.  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  to  such  additional 
class  or  classes  of  vessels  and  to  stich  waters 
as  he  may  designate. 

Comparative  Text  or  Statttei  for  Amend- 
ment BY  A  BILL  To  Improve  the  Laws  Re- 
lating to  the  Documentation  of  Seamen 
and  for  Other  Pltiposes 
(Omissions  are   indicated  by  black  brackets 
and  additions  are  In  italics] 
Section  21  of  the  Bill  Amends  Revised  Sta- 
tute 4568.  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  665) . 
Comparative  text — 

[If.  during  a  voyage,  the  allowance  of  any 
of  the  provisions  which  any  seaman  Is  en- 
titled to  under  section  forty-six  hundred  and 
twelve  of  the  Revised  Statutes  is  reduced 
except  for  any  time  during  which  such  sea- 
man willfully  and  without  sufficient  cause 
refuses  or  neglects  to  perform  his  duty,  or  Is 
lawfully  under  confinement  for  misconduct 
either  on  board  or  on  shore;  or  If  It  shall  be 
shown  that  any  of  such  provisions  are,  or 
have  been  during  the  voyage,  bad  In  quality 
or  unfit  for  use,  the  seaman  shall  receive,  by 
way  of  compensation  for  such  reduction  or 
bad  quality,  according  to  the  time  of  Its  con- 
tinuance, the  following  sums,  to  be  paid  to 
him  In  addition  to  and  to  be  recoverable  as 
wages: 

First.  If  his  allowance  Is  reduced  by  any 
quantity  not  exceeding  one-third  of  the 
quantity  specified  by  law,  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing 50  cents  a  day. 

Second.  If  his  allowance  is  reduced  by 
more  than  one-third  of  such  quantity,  a 
Eum  not  exceeding  $1  a  day. 

Third.  In  respect  of  bad  quality,  a  sum 
not  exceeding  $1  a  day. 

But  if  it  Is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court   before   which   the   case   is   tried   that 
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any  provisions  the  allowance  of  which  has 
been  reduced,  could  not  be  procured  or  sup- 
plied In  sufficient  quantities  or  were  un- 
avoidably Injured  or  lost,  or  if  by  reason 
of  its  Innate  qualities  any  article  becomes  un- 
fit for  use  and  that  proper  and  equivalent 
substitutes  were  supplied  In  lieu  thereof,  the 
court  shall  take  such  circumstances  Into 
consideration  and  shall  modify  or  refuse 
compensation,  as  the  Justice  of  the  case  may 
require.]  //  a  seaman  uhilc  serving  on  n  vessel 
on  which  a  urittcn  agreement  is  required 
under  section  7  of  the  Seamen's  Act  of  1968 
if  forced  to  accept  less  than  a  proper  ratton 
of  food  or  water,  he  is  entitled  to  such  allow- 
ance for  the  reduction  as  the  court  hearing 
the  case  considers  reasonable. 

This  section  docs  not  apply  uiien  the  re- 
duction in  rations  was  for  a  period  of  time 
during  which  the  seaman  uillfully  and  irith- 
out  su^cient  cause  refused  or  neglected  to 
perform  his  duty,  or  urns  lawfully  under  con- 
finement on  board  or  ashore  for  misconduct, 
unless  the  reduction  i»  shown  to  I'.avc  been 
unreasonable. 

Section  22  of  the  Bill  Amends  Revi.sed 
Statute  4612,  as  amended   (46  U.S.C.  713). 

Comparative  text— Definitions,  [schedule, 
and  tables]. 

In  the  construction  of  title  53  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  every  person  having  the  com- 
mand of  any  vessel  belonging  to  any  citizen 
of  the  United   States  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
the  "master"  thereof;  and  every  person   (ap- 
prentices excepted)    who  shall   be  employed 
or  engaged  to  serve  in  any  capacity  on  board 
the  same  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be 
a  "seaman";    and  the  term  "vessel"  shall  be 
understood  to  comprehend  every  description 
Of  vessel  navigating  on  any  sea  or  channel, 
lake  or  river,  to  which  the  provisions  of  such 
title  may  be  applicable,  and  the  term  "own- 
er" shall  be  taken  and  understood  to  compre- 
hend all   the  several   persons,   if  more   than 
one,  to  whom  the  vessel  shall  belong. 
[Schedule] 
[table  a] 
IForm  of  articles  of  cgrcrmentl 
[United  States  of  America. 

(Date  and  place  of  first  signature  of  agree- 
ment, including  name  of  shipping  office  I  : 

It  Is  agreed  between  the  master  and  sea- 
men  or  mariners   of   the   ,   of   which 

is  at  present  master,  or  who- 


sent  the  same  to  the  master  or  officer  in 
charge  of  the  vessel.  In  a  quiet  and  orderly 
manner,  who  shall  thereupon  take  such  steps 
as  the  case  may  require.  And  it  is  also  agreed 
that  (here  any  other  stipulations  may  be  in- 
serted to  which  the  parties  agree,  .".nd  which 
are  not  contrary  to  law ) . 


In  witness  whereof  the  said  parties  have 
subscribed  their  names  hereto,  on  the  days 
against  their  respective  signatures  men- 
tioned. 

Signed   by  .  master,   on   the 

— — —  day  of .  nineteen  hundred  and 


ever  shall  go  for  master,  now  bound  from  Ihe 

jxjrt  of , .  to . .  ( here 

the  voyage  is  to  be  described,  and  the  places 
named  at  which  the  vessel  Is  to  touch,  or  if 
that  cannot  be  done,  the  general  nature  and 
probable  length  of  the  voyage  is  to  be  stated.) 
And  the  said  crew  agree  to  conduct  them- 
selves in  an  orderly,  faithful,  honest,  and 
sober  manner,  and  to  be  at  all  limes  diligent 
in  their  respective  duties,  and  to  be  obedient 
to  the  lawful  commands  of  the  said  master, 
or  of  any  person  who  shall  lawfully  succeed 
him,  and  of  their  superior  officers  In  every- 
thing relating  to  the  vessel,  and  the  stores 
and  cargo  thereof,  whether  on  board,  in  boats, 
or  on  shore:  and  in  consideration  of  which 
service,  to  be  duly  performed,  the  said 
master  hereby  agrees  to  pay  the  said  crew, 
as  wages,  the  sums  against  their  names  re- 
spectively expressed,  and  to  supply  them  with 
provisions  according  to  the  annexed  scale. 
And  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  any  embezzle- 
ment, or  willful  or  negligent  destruction  of 
any  part  of  the  vessel's  cargo  or  stores,  shall 
be  made  good  to  the  owner  out  of  the  wages 
of  the  person  guilty  of  the  same:  and  if  any 
person  enters  himself  as  qualified  for  a  duty 
which  he  proves  himself  Incompetent  to  per- 
form, his  wages  shall  be  reduced  in  propor- 
tion to  his  incompetency.  And  it  is  also 
agreed  that  if  any  member  of  the  crew  con- 
siders himself  to  be  aggrieved  by  any  breach 
of  the  agreement  or  otherwise,  he  shall  repre- 


SoTF..-  Ill  Ilic  iihicf  (or  sipnalurrs  ami  (li!i<ri|ili<>ni!  o(  men  iiir.i|-'i'<l  ;iflir  lln-  Isl  diiiarluri-  of  the  ship,  ilip  ciilrifs 
:in|ii  hf  made  as  aliovo,  i  xci-pt  Ihal  tlio  sit-'iiamrisottlu'Ciinsul  or  vlrciiniiisul,  olluir  I'lfusloiiis,  ur  ttiiiirs.s  b.  fore 
«li4im  ilic  M.:iii  i-  i'ii(;:ii;"-(l,  is  to  lie  sulistiliitid  U<r  lli;U  of  tlir  sliippiiip  iii:islir.] 


[ACCOl  NT  OK  ArrUENTll  ES  ON  IlOAKli] 


[(  liristi:m  ami  surniiiiif 
III  apprt'iitU'i'  ill  full 


Dale  of  roRislry  of 
iiidi'iituri 


Port  at  wliicli  Iti- 

diiituri-  was 

ri'yislcnd 


Date  ofreplster  of 
a.s.slpniiifiil 


I'ort  Bt  whicli  as- 

slgnnicnt  was 

ri'plsteredl 


[SCALE  OF  I'KOVI.-^IONS  TO  HE  ALLOWED  AND  .>:EK\  El>  olT  TO  THE  CREW  KIRING  THE 

VOYAtiE] 


(iuai(s 
pound  - 

pounds 

.    pound 

do      - 

do       . 

pounds  . 

pound  . 

-do  ... 

do-.- 

pint 

do 

do 

ounce  . 

.V. do.-. 

•iue^r     ■  "  . -.ounws  . 

Moiksa^s     :: - pint 

Dried  fruit _ ""»<*s 

Tickles P'"'- 

\  iiicgar - ao... 

<  ornineal -ounoes- 

oiiions - oo... 

lard  o«n«- 

Hutter --- - ^■-  V ■ 

Mustard,  pepper,  and  salt  suflicient  for  seasonnip.J 


[Water 
Hiscuil 
necf,  s;ilt 
I'ork.  sail 
Flour 
Canned  meat. 

Fresh  bread   

I'ish.  dry.  preserved,  or  fre.sli 
I'otatoes  or  yams 
Canned  tomatoes  . 

Teas 

Heans 

Uice - 

Collce  (green  berry) -.- 


114. 


5  S 
'•i       } 

iH 

.  -.  1 
H 


■2 
1'^ 


I'-j  pounds  dally 
1         1  ■ 


1 


,'4 
^4 


a 


>2 


H. 


H- 


H 


[substitutes] 

[One  pound  of  flour  dally  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  daily  ration  of  biscuit  or  fresh 
bread;  two  ounces  of  desiccated  vegetables 
for  one  pound  of  potatoes  or  yams;  six  ounces 
of  hominy,  oatmeal,  or  cracked  wheat,  or  two 
ounces  of  tapioca,  for  six  ounces  of  rice,  six 
ounces  of  canned  vegetables  for  one-half 
pound  of  canned  tomatoes:  qne-eighth  of  an 
ounce  of  tea  for  three-fourths  of  an  ounce  of 
cofl'ee;  three-fourths  of  an  ounce  of  coffee  for 
one-eighth  of  an  ounce  of  tea;  six  ounces  of 
canned  fruit  for  three  ounces  of  dried  fruit; 
one-half  ounce  of  lime  Juice  for  the  dally 
ration  of  vinegar;  four  ounces  of  oatmeal  cr 
cracked  wheat  for  one-half  of  corn  meal;  two 
ounces  of  pickled  onions  for  four  ounces  of 
fresh  onions. 

When  the  vessel  Is  In  port  and  it  is  possible 


to  obtain  the  same,  one  and  one-half  pounds 
of  fresh  meat  shall  be  substituted  for  the 
daily  rations  of  salt  and  canned  meat;  one- 
half  pound  of  green  cabbage  for  one  ration 
of  canned  tomatoes:  one-half  pound  of  fresh 
fruit  for  one  ration  of  dried  fruit  Fresh  fruit 
and  vegetables  shall  be  served  while  in  port  if 
obtainable.  The  seamen  shall  have  the  option 
of  accepting  the  fare  the  master  may  provide, 
but  the  right  at  any  time  to  demand  the 
foregoing  scale  of  provisions. 

The  foregoing  scale  of  provisions  shall  be 
inserted  in  every  article  of  agreement,  and 
shall  not  be  reduced  by  any  contract,  except 
as  above,  and  a  copy  of  the  same  shall  be 
posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  galley 
and  in  the  forecastle  of  each  vessel. 

The  three  preceding  paragraphs  and  the 
scale  of  provisions  shall  not  apply  to  fishing 
or  whaling  vessels  or  yachts.] 
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Tabub  8 
CERTIFICATE  OF  UISCUAROE 


a 


t3J3 


s 


X. 


S  a. 
a,  o 

a 


I  ciTlKy  that  Hie  above  partlculai  s 
Dated J^V  o' 


(SiRned)  

(Countersittiied) 


(iiviii  lotlieoliove-naniedseiuiiiui 

iSicm-d) 


are  corrcet,  and  that  the  ubove-naiiied  seaman  wrj  dLschurgcJ  acoordniRly. 

nineteen  hundred  and . 

Master. 

lineleen  hundriHl  and 


lid! 


Section- 23  of  the  Bill 
of  trie  Acttrf  June  26.  1884 
Stat.  55;  46  U.S.C.  599). 
Comparative  text — 
(a)    It  shall  be  unlawfvU  In 
any  seaman  wages  In 
when   he   has   actually  earnep 
to  pay  such  advance  wages 
order,  or  note,  or  other  ev' 
edness  therefor  to  any  other 
any  person,  for  the  shipment 
payment  Is  deducted  or  to  b( 
a  seaman's  wages.  Any  perscp 
of    the   foregoing   provisions 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  m 
upon  conviction  shall  be  pu 
of  not  less  than  $25  nor  mor« 
may  also  be  imprisoned  for 
exceeding  six   months,   at 
the   court.    The    payment   o: 
wages  or  allotment,  whether 
without  the  United  States 
ject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
case  except   as  herein  prov 
vessel   or   the  master   or   thi 
from   the  full  payment  of 
same  shall  have  been  actu 
shall  be  no  defense  to  a  llb4l 
for  the  recovery  of  such  wa 
shall   demand  or  receive 
indirectly,  from  any  seaman 
seeking  employment,  as 
person  on  his  behalf,  any 
ever  for  providing  him  with 
shall  for  every  such  offense  ' 
of   a  misdemeanor  and  sha:  I 
not  more  than  six  mouths 
than  $500. 

(b)   It  shall  be  lawful  foi 
stipulate  [In  his  shipping  a 
time   he  enters  tnto  a  shi 
for  an  allotment  of  any 
he  may  earn   ( 1 )    to  his 
ents,    wife,    sister,    or    c 
agency  duly  designated  by 
the  Treasury   for   the 
tlons  for  United  Savings 
pose  of  purchasing  such 
man;   or  (3)    for  deposits  t 
account  [for  savings,  or  In' 
by  him  and  maintained  in 
at  a   federal  or  state  credi i 
Csavlngs  bank  or  a  United  r 
Ings  depository  subject  to  t 
ulations  thereof.]  or  a  savli 
which    such    accounts    are 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Federal    Savings    and    Loan 
porntlon. 

C(c)  No  allotment  shall 
writing  and  signed  by  and 
Coast  Guard  official  to  wh 
shipping  commissioner  hav  s 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
official  to  examine  such 
parties  to  them  and  enforct 


amends  section   10 
18  amended  (23 


pu:  ilshed 


tl  e 
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is 
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.a 

■3 


a 
U 


,Se!\man. 

liny  presence  this. 


.  day  of 


Coast  (luard  oirici;il.3 


any  case  to  pay 
of   the   time 
the  same,  or 
jr  to  make  any 
nee  of  indebt- 
^erson,  or  to  pay 
jf  seamen  when 
deducted  from 
violating  any 
of   this  section 
sdemeanor,  and 
by  a  fine 
than  $100,  and 
a  period  of  not 
discretion   of 
such    advance 
made  within  or 
territory  sub- 
shall  In  no 
absolve  the 
owner   thereof 
vages  after   the 
£  lly  earned,  and 
suit  or  action 
If  any  person 
directly   or 
or  other  person 
or  from  any 
neratlon  what 
employment,  he 
deemed  guilty 
be  imprisoned 
flned  not  more 


ther  !of , 
1  led 


^g  s 
ei  ther 


scan  an 


lie 


any  seaman  to 
reementl  at  the 
ing  agreement. 
pordlon  of  the  wages 
gr  i.ndparents,  par- 
( 2 )     to    an 
the  Secretary  of 
hanqllng  of   appUca- 
for  the  pur- 
for  the  sea- 
be  made  In  an 
itment]  opened 
is  name  [either] 
union   or  at   a 
States  postal  sav- 
e  governing  reg- 
gs  institution  In 
Insured    by    the 
Cjorporatlon  or  the 
Insxtrance    Cor- 


TPi 


Bo  Ids, 
be  nds 


the  law.  All  stipulations  for  the  allotment  of 
any  part  of  the  wages  of  a  seaman  during 
his  absence  which  are  made  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  voyage  shall  be  Inserted  In 
the  .agreement  and  shall  state  the  amounts 
and  times  of  the  payments  to  be  made  and 
the  persons  to  whom  the  payments  are  to 
be  made,  or  by  directing  the  payments  to  be 
made  to  a  savings  bank  or  a  United  States 
postal  savings  depository  In  an  account 
maintained  In  his  name.] 

(d)  No  allotment  except  as  provided  In 
this  section  shaU  be  Pegal]  lawful.  [Any 
person  who  shall  falsely  claim  to  be  such 
relation,  as  above  described,  or  to  be  a  sav- 
ings bank  or  a  United  SUtes  postal  savings 
depository  and  as  such  an  allottee  of  the 
seaman  under  this  section  shall  for  every 
such  offense  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding $500  or  Imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing six  months,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Court]  Whoever  falsely  claims  for  himself, 
or  for  another,  qualification  as  an  allottee 
under  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $500  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  six 
months  or  both. 

(e)  This  section  shall  apply  as  well  to 
foreign  vessels  while  in  waters  of  the  United 
States,  and  any  master,  owner,  consignee,  or 
agent  of  any  foreign  vessel  who  has  violated 
its  provisions  shall  be  liable  to  the  same 
penalty  that  the  master,  owner,  or  agent  of 
a  vessel  of  the  United  States  would  be  for 
similar  violation. 

Tlie  master,  owner,  consignee,  or  agent  of 
any  vessel  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any 
foreign  vessel  seeking  clearance  from  a  port 
of  the  United  States  shall  present  his  ship- 
ping articles  at  the  office  of  clearance,  and 
no  clearance  shall  be  granted  any  such  vessel 
unless  the  provisions  of  this  section  have 
been  compiled  with. 

(f)  [The  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard 


shall  make  regulations  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion ]  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  fishing 
or  whaling  vesaels  or  yachts. 

(g)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to.  or  render  unlawful,  deductions 
made  by  an  employer  from  the  wages  of  a 
seaman,  pursuant  to  the  written  consent  of 
the  seaman.  If  (1)  such  deductions  are  paid 
Into  a  trust  fund  established  for  the  sole 
and  exclusive  benefit  of  seamen  employed 
by  such  employer,  and  their  families  and 
dependents  (or  of  such  seamen,  families,  and 
dependents  Jointly  with  seamen  employed 
by  other  employers  and  their  families  and 
dependents):  and  (2)  such  payments  are 
held  In  trust  for  the  purpose  of  providing, 
either  from  principal  or  Income  or  both,  for 
the  benefit  of  such  seamen,  their  families, 
and  dependents,  medical  and  'or  hospital 
care,  pensions,  or  retirement  or  death  of  the 
seamen,  life  Insurance,  unemployment  bene- 
fits, compensation  for  illness  or  injuries  re- 
sulting from  occupational  activity,  sickness, 
accident  and  dlEabllity  compensation,  or  any 
one  or  more  of  the  foregoing  benefits,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  Insurance  to  pro- 
vide any  one  or  more  of  such  benefits. 

Section  24  of  the  Bill  Amends  the  Act  of 
Aug.    19.    1890.    as    amended    (26    Stat.    320; 
46  U.S.C.  563,  2d  paragraph) . 
Comparative  text — 

[When  a  crew   is  shipped   by  such   Coast 
Guard  official  for  nny  American  vessel  In  the 
coastwise    trade,   or   the   trade   between   the 
United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
or  Newfoundland,  or  the  West  Indies,  or  Mex- 
ico, as  authorized  by  this  section,  an  agree- 
ment shall  be  made  with  each  seaman  en- 
gaged as  one  of  such  crew  In  the  same  manner 
as  is  provided  by  sections  564  and  565  of  this 
title,  not  however    Including  the  sixth  and 
eighth    items    of    section    564    of    this    title, 
and  such  agreement  shall  be  posted  as  pro- 
vided in  section  577  of  this  title,  and  such 
.<:eaman  shall  be  discharged  and  receive  their 
wages  as  provided  by  the  first  clause  of  sec- 
tion  596  of  this  title,  and  nlso  by  sections 
593-595,  597,  600.  603,  604,  625-628,  641-643, 
G44.  645  and  651  of  this  title:  but  in  all  other 
respects  such  shipment  of  seamen  and  such 
shipping  agreement  shall  be  regarded  as  If 
both  shipment  and  agreement  had  been  en- 
tered Into  between   the   master  of   a   vessel 
and   a   seaman    without    going   before   such 
Coast    Guard    ofBclal:     Provided,    That    the 
clothing  of  any  seaman  shall  be  exempt  from 
attachment,  and  that  any  person  who  shall 
detain  such  clothing  when  demanded  by  the 
owner  shall  be    deemed   guilty  of   a  misde- 
meanor, and  shall  be  imprisoned  not  more 
than    six    months    or    flned    not    more    that 
8500,  or  both]  The  clothing  of  a  seaman  is 
exempt   from   attachments  and    liens.   Who- 
ever   detains     a    seaman's    clothing    or    any 
license   certificate   of   registry,    or    merchant 
mariner's  document  issued  to  a  seaman   by 
the  Coast  Guard  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$500  or  imprisoned  Tiot  more  than  six  months, 
or  both. 
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vessel  available  for  charter  under  section  6 
of  that  Act;    and 

(4)  when  it  constructs,  reconditions  or  re- 
models vessels  xinder  title  VTI,  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  In  those  cases  where  It 
has  determined,  and  the  determination  Is 
approved  by  the  President,  that  the  national 
policy  and  objectives  set  forth  In  the  Act 
cannot  be  fully  realized  within  a  reasonable 
time  under  the  provisions  of  title  V. 

Under  the  Act  of  April  29.  1941.  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  270€l.  the  Army.  Navy, 
Air  Force,  and  Coast  Guard  have  been  given 
statutory  authority  to  waive  the  bond  pro- 
vl.slons  of  the  Miller  Act. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  obtain  similar 
authority  with  respect  to  vessels  constructed, 
altered,  or  repaired,  by  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration in  the  above-enumerated  Instances. 

Requiting  these  bonds  Increases  the  cost 
of  constructing  the  ships.  When  the  risk 
Involved  does  not  require  such  bonds,  the 
presently  mandatory  provisions  of  the  Miller 
Act  result  In  an  unnecessary  expense. 
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StaL  687;  Apr.  11, 1904,  C.  1875,  33  StaL  168. 


S.  3760— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
AUTHORIZE  THE  WAIVING  OF  RE- 
QUIREMENT OF  PERFORMANCE 
AND  PAYMENT  BONDS  IN  CONNEC- 
TION WITH  CERTAIN  CONTRACTS 
ENTERED  INTO  BY  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  lor  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
29,  1941,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
waiving  of  the  requirement  of  perform- 
ance and  payment  bonds  in  connection 
with  certain  (xintracts  entered  into  by 
the  Secretarj'  of  Commerce.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  requesting  the  proposed 
legislation,  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  purposes  and  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  bill  fS.  3760)  to  amend  the  act  of 
April  29,  1941,  as  amended,  to  authorize 
the  waiving  of  the  requirement  of  per- 
formance and  payment  bonds  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  contracts  entered  into 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Magntson,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  statement,  presented  by 
Mr.  Magnxtson,  are  as  follows: 

Jtn,y  8,  1968. 
Hon.  HCBEBT  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President,  Dear  Mr.  Speaker: 
Enclosed  are  four  copies  of  a  draft  bill  "To 


amend  the  Act  of  April  29,  1941,  as  amended, 
to  authorize  the  waiving  of  the  requirement 
of  performance  and  payment  bonds  in  con- 
nection with  certain  contracts  entered  into 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,"  and  four 
copies  of  a  statement  of  purposes  and  provi- 
sions in  support  thereof. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
the  submission  of  this  proposed  legislation 
to  the  Congress  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

C.  R.  Smith, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Statement  of  the  Pi'kposes  and  Provisions 
OF  THE  Draft  Bill  To  Amend  the  Act  of 
April  29,  1941,  as  Amended,  To  AtrrHORiZE 
the  Waiving  of  the  Requirement  of  Per- 
formance   AND   Payment   Bonds   in    Con- 
nection With  Certain  Contracts  Entered 
Into  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
The   MUler   Act,   49   Stat.   793-4    (P.L.   74- 
321,  1st  Sess.),  40  U.S.C.  270a,  provides  that 
any  contractor  constructing  a  "public  v.x>Tk" 
in  excess  of  $2,000  for  the  United  States  shall 
furnish  a  performance  bond  for  the  protec- 
tion  of   the   United   States   and   a    payment 
bond  for  the  protection  of  persons  furnish- 
ing materials  and  labor. 

Tlie  Maritime  Administration  presently  Is 
required  to  obtain  such  bonds  from  the  con- 
tractor in  the  following  Instances: 

(1)  when  it  constructs  ships  under  the 
Economy  Act.  47  Stat.  382.  417-8  (PX.  72- 
212,  1st  Sess.> .  as  amended.  31  U.S.C.  686, 
for  other  Government  agencies; 

(2)  when  It  constructs  a  vessel  pursuant 
to  section  502,  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
whereby  it  concurrently  contracts  with  the 
applicant  for  the  purchase  by  the  applicant 
of  the  vessel  upon  its  completion; 

(3)  when  It  repairs  a  vessel,  such  as  in 
the  process  of  "breaking  it  out"  from  the  na- 
tional defense  reserve  fleel,  for  operation 
under  a  general  agency  agreement,  or  In  the 
process  of  maUng  it  available  to  any  State 
maintaining  a  marine  school,  as  is  author- 
ized by  section  11  of  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales 
Act  of  1946,  or  in  the  process  of  making  a 


S.  3761— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
ELIMINATE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
DISCLOSURE  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
DETAILS  ON  PASSENGER  VESSELS 
MEETING  PRESCRIBED  SAFETY 
STANDARDS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  eliminate  requirements 
for  disclosure  of  construction  details  on 
passenger  vessels  meeting  prescribed 
safety  standards.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  acting  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Committee  of  Amer- 
ican Steamship  Lines,  requesting  the 
leiiislation.  be  printed  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  a  justification  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  letter 
and  justification  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  <S.  3761  >  to  eliminate  require- 
ments for  disclosure  of  construction  de- 
tails on  passenger  vessels  meeting  pre- 
scribed safety  standards,  introduced  by 
Mr.  MAGNUSON,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  justification,  presented 
by  Mr.  Magntjson,  are  as  follows: 

JONE21.  1968. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnvson. 
Chairman.  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Macnuson:  The  Osmmittee 
of  American  Steamship  Lines  wishes  to  ex- 
press appreciation  for  your  many  services 
in  the  public  interest  to  insure  increased 
standards  of  safety  of  life  at  sea.  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  foreign  vessels  embark- 
In  j  United  States  nationals  in  U.S.  ports.  Spe- 
cific reference  is  made  to  Public  Law  89-777. 

A  major  purpose  of  Public  Law  89-777 
has  been  to  establish  minimum  standards 
for  passenger  vessels.  After  1  November.  1968. 
passenger  vessels  departing  U.S.  ports  will 
meet  the  standards  required  by  law  or  will 
not  sail. 

Anotiier  purpose  of  Public  Law  89-777  has 
been  to  require  dlBclosure  of  construction 
details  on  passenger  vessels.  For  those  vessels 
which  will  In  fact  have  met  the  standards 
prescribed  by  law  as  of  2  November.  1968. 
this  feature  of  the  Act  will  have  served  its 
purpoee.  However,  the  requirement  for  dis- 
closure would  continue  to  inhibit  bookings 
on  these  vessels. 

Enclosed  Is  a  proposed  amendment  to  Pub- 
lic Law  89-777  which  is  designed  to  elimin- 
ate the  requirement  for  disclosure  on  voyages 
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by   passenger   vessela   whlcl 
scribed  standards,  but  whlc  h 
requirement    for    dlscloeure 
vessels    that    do    not    meet 
standards,  thereby  retelnln  f 
of  the  public  Interest.  JuBi  Iflcatlon 
propoeed  amendment  Is  atti  ched 

It  Is  reepectfully  requeste< 
duce  the  propoeed  ami 
ate.  The  Committee  of  Am«Jrlca 
Lines   considers   passage   of 
adjournment  of  the  Congre 
of  lu-gency  In  order  to  preclUde 
tors  who  have  brought   the|r 
sels  up  to  the  standards 
from  being  unfairly  penaltz^ 
and  undesirable  dlscloeure 
Sincerely, 

Am 
Acting 


p  •e.sc 


'  Exet  u 


A  ME 


r  0 


a  Id 


etTe(  t 


t  on. 


Justification    roR 
PL.  89-777  provides  that 
tors,  agents,  etc.  .  .  ."  shall  i 
passengers  of  the  safety  stajid 
which  the'  vessel  compiles 
ply."  "In  "addition,  all  prompt 
or    advertising    In    or    over 
communication  within  the 
ferlng    passage    or   soUcltln 
ocean  voyages  anywhere   In 
Include  similar  information 
advertisement  or  descrlptlo  i 
In  a  manner  prescribed  by 
mulgated"   .   .   .  etc. 

The  necessity   for  lncUisl|jn 
Information  In  all  carrier 
tlslng   and   other  forms   of 
peclally  harmful  when  It  a 
several  times  on  the  same 
In  the  multlpage  Sunday 
major  newspapers.  The  etf 
the    steamship    Industry 
mode  of  unsafe  transporta 
Ings  on  the  bill  the  extrem^ 
of  carrying  out  the  provlslo 
closure  of  sai'ety  standards 
not  then  ful'.y  visualized. 

It  Is  well  to  examine  al 
89-777  In  the  light  of  the  1 
gress  to  prot<!Ct  the  trav 

A    purjxise    was    to    protfcct 
against  the  loss  of  passage 
3(a)   of  PL.  89-777  requlrei 
ranging,    offering,    advertlsfig 
passage  on  .ships  of  50  or 
tlons,  which  embark  passe 
must  file  with  the  Federal 
slon  evidence  sufficient  to  s 
tabllsh   their   financial   res 
demnlfy  passengers  for  no 
Another   purpose    was   tc 
sengers    and    other    person 
death.   Section  2(a)    requl 
charterers  of  ships  embark  I 
U.S.    ports    to    demonstrati 
Maritime  Commission  the! 
to  meet  any  liability  they 
or  injury  to  passengers  or 
voyages  to  or   from  U.S.   f 
prescribes  a  schedule  of  dc^lar 
In  relationship  to  passenge 
to  ensure  the  availability 
out  this  Section  of  the  law. 

A  further  primary  purpo!  e 
substandard  ships  from  t  v 
trades.  This  is  accomplish<  d 
the  law  which  prescribes 
all  passenger  vessels.  US 
required  to  meet  after  N( 
they  wish  to  embark  U.S. 
from  our  ports.  Responslt  le 
begun   where   needed,    to 
tlon  4  of  the  law.  In  the 
even  though  the  requlrecfent 
come  effective  until  Nov 
cause  of  the  cost  Involved 
not  meet  the  requirement 
not    be    permitted   to   sail 
Having   achieved   the 


lelii  g 


passen  jers 


resj  o 
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outlined  above.  It  should  be  readily  apparent 
that  the  requirement  to  advertise  safety 
standard  Is  unnecessary  after  November  2. 
1968,  for  those  vessels  which  In  fact  meet 
the  standards. 

The  continued  requirement  to  advertise 
the  safety  standards  of  the  responsible  US. 
and  foreign  flag  carriers  who  meet  the  criteria 
of  the  law  vinnecessarlly  penalizes  them  by 
reason  of  tne  repetitive  disclosure  of  safety 
legends  In  all  advertisements  and  literature. 
The  ultimate  effect  is  most  damaging.  This 
creates  a  false  impression  that  sea  travel  Is 
perilous  Irrespective  of  the  safety  classifica- 
tion of  a  vessel.  It  also  Imposes  an  unneces- 
sary additional  cost  In  the  promotion  of  ship 
traffic  and  particularly  to  the  travel  agent 
who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  the  additional 
advertising  space  required.  The  result  Is  that 
travel  agents  have  uniformly  indicated  they 
will  curtail  or  discontinue  advertising  steam- 
ship services.  Moreover,  the  additional  pro- 
hibitive cost  of  disclosing  the  safety  standard 
of  each  vessel  has  practically  eliminated  the 
possibility  of  steamship  advertising  by  the 
carrier  on  radio  and  television. 

While  ocean  transportation  Is  the  safest 
travel  medium.  It  Is  the  only  mode  of  trans- 
portation saddled  with  the  necessity  of  in- 
forming the  traveling  public  in  .several  ways 
the  "hazards"  which  they  may  Incur  should 
they  take  a  trip  on  a  ship.  The  effect  Is  highly 
(ILsfrlmlnatory,  unfair  and  untruthful. 

The  iiassenger  steamship  Industry  Is  a 
marginal  one,  and  one  which  national  policy 
and  defense  considerations  dictate  we  must 
have.  The  constant  attempts  to  label  It  as 
un.safe  will  make  It  even  more  marginal. 

Reliance  is  heavily  placed  on  advertising 
as  a  means  of  stimulating  the  desire  to  travel. 
Moreover,  the  carriers  must  rely  on  the  travel 
agents  to  produce  a  reasonable  share  of  this 
growing  market  and  In  fact  approximately 
80'"  of  the  passengers  booked  to  travel  on 
passenger  .ships  originate  through  travel 
agents.  It  Is  just  as  easy  for  an  agent  to  sell 
other  means  of  transportation,  and  if  It 
costs  him  more  to  advertise  ocean  transpor- 
tation he  Is  reluctant  to  deplete  his  com- 
missions by  doing  so. 

There  is  no  logical  reason  why  the  passenger 
ship  industry,  the  safest  travel  medium  there 
is.  should  be  unfairly  discriminated  against 
by  requiring  publication  of  safety  standards 
when  such  requirement  will  produce  no  net 
benefit  to  the  traveling  public  since  the  law 
eliminates  the  F)06slblllty  of  ships  which  do 
not  conform  with  the  prescribed  safety  re- 
quirements sailing  from  U.S.  ports  after 
November  2.  1968. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  Public  Law 
89-777  would  eliminate  the  requirement  for 
discloeure  in  the  cases  of  vessels  which  meet 
the  safety  standards  established  by  law  and 
still  maintain  the  requirement  for  dis- 
closure by  vessels  which  do  not  meet  such 
standards,  thereby  protecting  the  public 
interest  as  intended. 
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S  3763— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
SIMPLIFY  AND  IMPROVE  FEDERAL 
INCOME    TAX    PROCEDURES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  we  live  in 
a  society  that  becomes  more  complex 
every  year.  The  Government  gets  bigger, 
too;  and  the  average  people  get  more  and 
more  frustrated  In  their  dealings  with 
their  Government.  People  today  have  the 
feeling  that  Washington  is  like  Big 
Brother  in  George  Orwell's  book,  "1984." 
The  Government  tries  to  control  their 
actions  and  often  limits  their  freedom  of 
choice  with  restrictive  legislation.  I  have 
time  and  time  again  on  the  floor  of  this 
august  Chamber  fought  against  the  un- 
warranted enlargement  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  Its  encroachment   on 


personal  liberties.  But  not  only  has  the 
Government  become  overbearing  In  many 
ways  against  the  average  citizen  in 
spending  money  and  controlling  every- 
day activities,  but  also  in  the  way  it  col- 
lects taxes. 

Regardless  of  one's  views  toward  the 
size  of  Government,  everyone  agrees.  Mr. 
President,  that  taxes  ought  to  be  col- 
lected in  the  fairest  and  most  efficient 
manner.  As  long  as  we  are  going  to  col- 
lect taxes,  we  should  do  It  so  that  there 
is  a  minimum  of  trouble  and  frustration 
on  the  part  of  this  Nation's  taxpayers. 
People  work  hard  to  earn  the  money  they 
pay  in  taxes.  They  should  not  have  to 
work  even  harder  to  fill  out  difficult  forms 
and  pay  their  taxes.  Of  course,  there 
must  be  some  paperwork  and  there  must 
be  some  bother;  but  I  must  ask,  Mr. 
President.  "Isn't  enough  not  enough?" 
To  this  end  I  today  introduce  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  an 
advLsory  committee  to  recommend  im- 
provements in  and  simplifications  of 
Federal  tax  return  forms  and  proceduies. 
This  bill  has  no  provisions  for  changing 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  In 
fact,  it  does  not  even  contain  any  spe- 
cific recommendations.  I  realize  that  our 
existing  tax  law  is  very  complicated  and 
detailed.  And  while  certain  ways  to  sim- 
plify the  forms  and  procedures  are  fre- 
quently spoken  about,  one  reason  that 
all  of  these  proposals  have  failed  is  be- 
cause we  need  a  general  overhaul  of  Fed- 
eral income  tax  procedures.  If  we  reform 
existing  law  in  a  patchwork  way,  then 
the  resulting  changes  may  be  even  more 
confusing  and  stultifying  to  our  Nation's 
citizens. 

My  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  appoint  an  advisory  com- 
mittee to  make  recommendations.  This 
committee  will  consist  of  nine  members, 
well  versed  in  the  problems  involved.  The 
committee  will  have  tax  lawTers  and  ac- 
countants who  know  how  the  forms  and 
procedures  work.  The  advisory  commit- 
tee will  also  have  representative  taxpay- 
ers who  can  present  views  on  the  diffi- 
culties confronting  them,  as  well  as  spe- 
cialists who  know  the  Governments 
needs. 

The  committee  will  make  recom- 
mendations for  the  simplification  of  tax 
returns  and  other  documents.  We  al- 
ready have  form  1040 A  which  enables 
certain  people  to  fill  out  tax  returns 
in  a  matter  of  minutes.  This  advisory 
committee  will  make  recommendations 
so  that  an  even  greater  number  of  peo- 
ple can  avail  themselves  of  such  sim- 
pler tax  forms. 

There  should  also  be  changes  in  the 
methods  of  paying  taxes.  We  need  modi- 
fications in  the  Federal  income  tax  with- 
holding. The  great  inconveniences  that 
nonsalaried  professional  and  business 
people  go  through  in  their  tax  payments 
should  be  eliminated. 

All  of  us  pay- taxes.  We  all  know  how 
complicated  a  process  it  is.  and  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  get  us  out  of  this 
morass  of  redtape.  This  bill  provides  for 
a  committee  of  experts  who  will  make 
recommendations  to  free  the  American 
people  of  as  many  of  these  burdens  as 
possible.  This  bill  changes  nothing  of 
substance  in  existing  tax  law.  But  it  will 
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give  us  an  opportunity  for  a  close  exam- 
ination of  many  defects  of  administra- 
tion and  their  correction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3763)  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  an  advi.sory  committee 
to  recommend  improvements  in  and 
simplification  of  Federal  lax  return 
forms  and  procedures,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Tower,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


S  3771— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
\MEND  THE  FEDERAL  FOOD. 
DRUG,  AND  COSMETIC  ACT  TO  IN- 
CLUDE A  DEFINITION  OF  FOOD 
SUPPLEMENTS 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Prosidrnt.  on  June 
18.  1966.  and  December  14,  1966.  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  published  as 
orders  its  proposed  changes  in  the  regu- 
lations governing  the  labeling;  of  con- 
tainers in  which  vitamins  and  other  die- 
tary supplements  are  sold.  Had  enforce- 
ment of  these  orders  not  been  stayed,  the 
label  of  each  bottle  or  package  would 
have  been  required  to  contain  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

Vitamins  and  minerals  are  supplied  in 
abundant  amounts  by  the  food  we  eat.  The 
Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  National 
Research  Council  recommends  that  diet.iry 
needs  be  satisfied  by  food  Except  for  per- 
sons with  special  medical  needs,  there  is  no 
scientific  basis  for  recommending  routine  use 
of  dietary  supplements. 

W.  H.  Sebrell,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Recommended  Dietary 
Allowances  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Science-National  Research  Council,  how- 
ever, called  the  statement  "objectionable 
and '  misleading."  Similarly,  George  L. 
Mehrer,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, denounced  the  proposed  statement 
as  "Inaccurate  and  misleading." 

Subsequently,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration deleted  the  second  sentence 
and  made  one  other  minor  change  so  that 
no  food  supplement  could  be  sold  without 
the  following  admission  printed  on  its 
label: 

Vitamins  and  minerals  are  supplied  in 
abundant  amounts  by  normally  available 
foods.  Except  for  people  with  special  medical 
needs,  there  is  no  scientific  basis  for  recom- 
mending routine  use  of  dietary  supplements. 

Yet.  48  percent  of  American  households 
do  not  consume  the  approved  amount  of 
one  or  more  nutrients  and  recently  we 
learned  that  there  may  be  up  to  10  mil- 
lion people  facing  starvation  or  at  least 
malnutrition  here  in  America.  In  light  of 
these  facts,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can 
be  said  that  the  average  American  re- 
ceived adequate  nutrients  in  his  average 
diet.  I  wonder  if  we  might  not  regard 
the  average  American  as  we  do  the 
"reasonably  prudent  man"  in  the  law  of 
torts,  and  remember  that  the  reason  for 
the  existence  of  this  law  is  that  everyone 
Is  not  a  reasonably  prudent  man. 

Therefore,  I  would  recommend  that  a 
warning  label  should  not  be  required  on 
any  food  supplement  "unless  such  article 
is  intrinsically  Injurious  to  health  in  Its 
recommended  dosage." 


Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
.should  have  the  prerogative  to  limit  the 
•potency,  number,  combination,  amoimt, 
or  variety  of  any  s\'nthetic  or  natural 
vitamin,  mineral  substance,  or  ingredient 
of  any  food  supplement"  unless  it.  too.  Is 
iound.  to  be  iiitiin.sically  injurious  to 
health  in  sucli  do.sage. 

Should  he  be  permitted  to  do  so,  the 
number  of  vitamins  and  minerals  that 
could  be  purchased  without  a  prescrip- 
tion would  be  limited.  We  are  all  aware 
of  the  additional  co.st  which  this  would 
t'lace  on  consumers  who  wished  to  pur- 
chase regulated  vitamins  and  minerals. 
Tlie  economic  effect  on  senior  citizens, 
many  of  whom  live  on  fixed  incomes, 
would  be  particularly  severe,  if  not  pro- 
l:ibitivc. 

Likewi.sc.  it  would  work  a  hardship  on 
tlic  operators  of  health  food  stores  and 
other  busine.'iscs  dispensing  vitamins  and 
minerals,  and  it  i.s  estimated  that  this  is 
a  $500  million  business  today.  All  manu- 
facturers would  be  required  to  produce 
practically  the  same  product  with  the 
same  limited  ingredients  and  Libeling. 
Tills  adniinislratively  enforced  lack  of 
comi)etition  would  destroy  the  incentive 
for  continued  nutritional  research. 

Of  course,  there  are  Instances  when  the 
consumption  of  a  substance  should  be 
medically  regulated.  Obviously,  this  is  so 
with  many  drugs  for  which  prescriptions 
are  required.  An  overdose  of  such  a  drug 
might  produce  results  detrimental  to 
health  or  threatening  to  life  itself.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  tliat  no  death 
from  a  vitamin  or  mineral  overdose  has 
ever  been  reported  and  I  would  contend 
that  if  the  Food  and  Dnig  Administration 
is  to  be  allowed  to  prohibit  the  purchase 
of  certain  vitamins  and  minerals  without 
a  prescription,  tlie  results  would  be  that 
more  lives  would  be  lost  than  saved. 

When  the  Congress  amended  the  Food, 
Dmg.  and  Cosmetic  Act  in  1938,  defini- 
tions of  "food"  and  "drug"  were  included. 
The  definition  of  "food  supplement"  was 
not.  At  that  time.  Congress  clearly  indi- 
cated that  it  was  their  intent  to  have 
FDA  classify  foods  and  drugs  If  the 
label  on  the  food  made  any  claim  that 
the  food  was  sold  to  "cure,  mitigate,  diag- 
nose, treat,  or  prevent  disease  in  man." 

The  intent  wa5  made  even  more  clear 
by  the  language  in  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee's  report  accompan,ving  the 
proposed  amendments — Senate  Report 
No.  361,  74th  Congress,  first  session: 

The  use  to  which  a  product  is  to  be  put  will 
determine  the  category  into  which  it  will 
f.all.  If  it  is  to  be  used  only  as  a  food  It  will 
come  within  the  definitions  of  food  and  no 
other.  If  It  contains  nutritive  ingredients 
but  is  sold  for  drug  u.',e  only,  as  clearly 
shown  by  the  labeling  and  advertising.  It 
will  come  within  the  definition  of  drug,  but 
not  that  of  food.  If  it  is  sold  to  be  used  both 
as  a  food  and  for  the  prevention  cr  treat- 
ment of  disease  it  would  satisfy  both  defi- 
nitions and  be  subject  to  the  substantive 
requirements  of  both.  The  manufacturer  of 
the  article,  through  his  representations  In 
connection  with  its  sale,  can  determine  the 
use  to  which  the  article  Is  to  be  put.  For 
example,  the  manufacturer  of  a  laxative 
which  Is  a  medicated  candy  or  chewing  gum 
can  bring  his  product  within  the  definition 
of  drug  and  escape  that  of  food  by  repre- 


senting the  article  fairly  and  unequivocally 
as  a  drug  product. 


Three  years  after  this  legislative  his- 
tory was  written  in  the  Senate,  the  FDA. 
in  1941,  established  a  regulatory  defi- 
nition for  f(x>d  supplements  which  i.s 
tlie  precise  wording  of  the  definition  in 
the  bill  I  Intend  to  introduce : 

The  term  "food  supplement"  means  fuod 
for  special  dietary  uses. 

Tlie  term  "special  dietary  u.=es,"  as  ap- 
plied to  food  for  man.  means  particular— 
.13  distinguished  from  general — uses  of  food, 
a-s  follows : 

Uses  of  suppU-lng  p.-u-tlcular  dietary  needs 
which  exist  by  reason  of  a  physical,  physio- 
logical, pathological,  or  other  condition,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  conditions 
of  diseases,  convalescence,  prepnnncy,  lacta- 
tation.  allergic  hypersensitivity  to  food, 
underweight,  and  overweight; 

Uses  for  supplying  particular  dietary  nccd.s 
which  exist  by  rea.son  of  age.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  the  ages  of  Infancy  and  chlld- 
liood: 

U^cs  for  supplementing  or  fortifying  the 
ordinary  or  usual  diet  with  any  vitjimln. 
mineral,  or  other  dietary  property. 

Any  such  particul.xr  use  of  a  food  Is  a 
.special  dietary  use.  regardless  of  whether 
such  food  also  purports  to  be  or  is  repre- 
sented for  general  use. 

It  should  be  noted  carefully  that  tlic 
.iddition  of  this  definition  of  "food  sup- 
plement" as  a  subcategory  under  "food" 
will  not  iirevent  the  FDA  from  seizing 
misbianded  or  adulterated  food  supple- 
ments. It  v.ill  simply  require  them  to  be 
seized  as  "foods."  which  they  are,  and 
not  as  "dmgs." 

The  question  that  often  arises  In  this 
regard  is:  "Why  is  it  not  a  "drug"  if  it 
makes  a  therapeutic  nutritional  claim?" 
I  believe  the  answer  is  simple.  Such  a 
claim  only  states  that  the  product  sup- 
plies certain  nutrients  essential  to  an 
adequate  diet  for  i^ei-sons  imdcr  certain 
conditioiis.  Of  course,  if  the  claim  is 
false,  the  product  would  siill  be  subject 
to  seizure  as  a  misbranded  food. 

Yet,  on  the  strength  of  the  language 
and  legislative  history  of  the  1938  act, 
and  ignoring  their  own  1941  definition, 
the  FDA  has  seized  such  items  as  wheat 
germ,  whole  wheat  cookies,  carrot  juice, 
kelp  tablets,  honey,  and  high  protein 
fudge.  These  items  were  called  mis- 
branded  drugs  merely  because  the  manu- 
facturer sUted  in  his  labeling  that  the 
product  had  some  therapeutic  nutri- 
tional value. 

It  is  time  to  remedy  this  situation  be- 
fore the  food  supplement  Industry  falls 
victim  to  FDA's  bureaucratic  inflexibility 
and  congressional  Inaction.  To  this  end 
I  am  pleased  to  introduce  on  behalf  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues.  S(rnators 
Curtis,  Eastland,  Hatfield,  Inouye. 
KucHEL.  Long  of  Missouri.  Scott.  Thur- 
mond, TOWER,  and  myself,  the  Food  Sup- 
plement Amendment  of  1968. 

The  key  provisions  of  this  bill  are  sec- 
tion 2,  which  clearly  defines  "food  sup- 
plement" and  "food  for  special  dietary 
uses"  and  section  3.  which  limits  the 
authoritv  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
by  prohibiting  him  from  limiting  the 
potency,  number,  combination,  amount, 
or  varietv  of  any  synthetic  or  natural 
vitamin,  mineral,  substance,  or  ingredi- 
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ent  of  any  food  supplemefit 
quiring  a  warning  label 
tide  is  intrinsically  in 
in  the  recommended  dosage 

Mr    President,  I  ask 
sent  that  the  text  of  the 
at  this  point  in  the  RecorJ) 

The  PRESIDING 
will   be   received  and 
ferred:   and.  without  object 
will  be  printed  in  the  Reco  t 

The  bill  iS.  3771)   to  a 
eral   Food.   Drug,  and 
include  a  definition  of 
and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  Murphy,  was  received  , 
its  title,  referred  to  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfar  > 
to  be  printed  in  the  RECCf< 
S.  3771 

De  it  enacted  by  the  Sena 
Representatives    of     the     U 
Amrrica  <»►  Congress 
Act  may  bevelled  as  the 
Amendment  of  1968." 

Sec.  2.  (n)  Paragraph  (f) 
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designating  clauses    ( 1 )    am 
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tlon.  including  but  not 
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underweight,  and  overweigh 

■•(B)   Uses  lor  supplying 
needs  which  t?xlst  by  reasoi 
ing  but  not  limited  to  the 
and  childhood: 

"(C)  Uses  lor  suppleme 
ing  the  ordinary  or  usual 
min,  mineral,  or  other  dieljary 
Any  such  particular  use  of  z 
dleuiry  use,  regardless  of  w 
also  purports  to  be  or  Is  rep 
eral  use." 

(b)  Paragraph  (gH2)  o 
amended  by  inserting  after 
cles"  and  before  the  word 
words  "other  than  food  su 

( c )  Paragraph    (g)(3)     o. 
amended  by  striking  out  '( 
and  inserting  in   lieu 
food  or  food  supplements)  " 

(d)  Paragraph  ig)(4)  o 
amended  by  inserting  afte 
elude"  the  words  "food  s 

Sec.  3.  Title  VII  of  the 
and    Cosmetic    Act    (21    U 
amended  by  adding  at  the 
following  new  section: 

"LIMITATION   OF   AU" 

"Sec.  708.   In  a 
Secretary — 

"(1)   shall  not  limit  the 
combination,  amount,  or  v 
thetlc    or    natural     vitamlr 
stance,    or    ingredient    of 
ment    unless    such    article 
Injurious    to    health    In 
dosage,  and 

"(2)   shall  not  require  a 
any  food  supplement  unl 
intrinsically     Injurious     to 
recommended  dosage." 
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S  3772— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  BOND  FOR  SPONSORS 
OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce a  bill  and  ask  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  Record  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  3772)  to  require  the  giving 
of  indemnity  bonds  to  the  United  States 
and  to  States  and  localities  of  the  United 
States  in  the  case  of  certain  aliens  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere  who  are  seek- 
ing to  enter  the  United  States  to  per- 
form .skilled  or  unskilled  labor — other 
than  members  of  professions  or  aliens 
with  exceptional  ability  In  the  sciences 
or  arts — introduced  by  Mr.  Miller  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Fannin),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   3772 

/?(•  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  ncprcsentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  212  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1182)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  Inserting  a  semicolon  and  a 
new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(321  Any  alien  who  Is  within  the  class  of 
.■special  immigrants  defined  In  section  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  who  seeks  to  enter  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  performing 
skilled  or  unskilled  labor  (other  than  an 
alien  who  is  a  member  of  the  professions  or 
who  has  an  exceptional  ability  In  the  sciences 
or  the  arts),  except  that  such  alien  may  be 
issued  a  visa  and  admitted  Into  the  United 
States  upon  the  giving  of  a  suitable  and 
proper  bond,  imdertaklng,  or  cash  deposit 
providing  indemnity  as  In  the  case  of  aliens 
admitted  under  section  213:  Provided,  That. 
In  the  event  such  alien  becomes  a  public 
charge,  the  provisions  of  section  213  shall  be 
applicable  to  such  bond,  undertaking,  or 
cash  deposit  and  suit  may  be  brought  thereon 
as  provided  In  such  section." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
would  provide  that  in  the  case  of  certain 
aliens  coming  from  a  Western  Hemi- 
sphere coimtry  to  F>erform  skilled  or  un- 
skilled labor  in  the  United  States,  a  suit- 
able bond  be  provided  either  by  them  or 
by  their  sponsors  which  would  be  used 
in  the  event  that  these  individuals  be- 
came public  charges.  Aliens  who  are 
members  of  the  professions  or  who  have 
abilities  in  the  arts  and  sciences  would 
be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  idea  of  the 
bill  originated  with  a  very  timely  article 
which  was  published  in  the  San  Diego. 
Calif..  Union  newspaper  under  date  of 
February  13.  1968. 

Mr.  President,  the  article  points  out 
that  a  county  supervisor  there  has  dis- 
closed that  the  county  is  being  put  to 
the  expense  of  upward  of  a  million  dol- 
lars a  year  as  a  result  of  the  many  green- 
card  workers  coming  into  California  un- 
der appropriate  sponsorslilp,  and  then, 
due  to  the  failure  of  the  sponsor,  becom- 
ing public  charges. 

My  bill  would  effectively  put  a  stop  to 
this  practice.  I  hope  the  bill  receives 
early  consideration. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  which  was  printed 
in  the  San  Diego.  Calif  .  Union  be  print- 
ed In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Exhibit  I 

Alien  Welfare  Changes  Askeo 
County  Supervisor  Henry  Honey  has  asked 
federal  l;>.w  changes  to  relieve  local  t;ixpay- 
cr.i  of  the  burden  of  aliens  on  welfare  rolls. 
Backing  Ills  plea  with  results  of  a  study 
of  the  county's  welfare  recipients.  Honey 
a:?ked  federal  Immigration  authorities  to 
work  for  laws  that  would  force  citizens  who 
.■sponsor  aliens  to  care  for  their  charges. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  chairman  esti- 
mated that  resident  aliens  on  welfare  make 
up  almost  10  percent  of  the  30,000-plus 
county  caseload  on  general  and  categorical 
relief  programs. 

COST  $1  million 
The  resident  aliens,  called  Green  Card 
workers,  cost  the  county  over  51  million  a 
year  for  welfare.  Including  $660,000  In  aid 
payments.  Honey  said.  He  believes  sponsors 
of  the  noncltlzens  should  share  this  cost. 

Sponsors  are  U.S.  citizens  who  sign  agree- 
ments pledging  they  will  not  allow  the  resi- 
dent aliens  to  become  public  charges.  Most 
sponsors  are  relatives  of  the  aliens,  although 
potential  employers  and  others  also  may 
sponsor  them. 

He  urged  an  amendment  to  the  federal 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Act  which 
would  require  sponsors  to  sign  an  enforce- 
able agrement  or  furnish  a  bond  to  Insure 
that  aliens  residing  In  the  United  States  do 
not  become  public  charges. 

A  three-month  check  of  county  welfare 
recipients,  completed  Jan.  31,  listed  492 
alien  recipients  contacted,  with  357  of  them 
stating   they   had  citizen  sponsors. 

Honey  said  the  check  showed  only  110  of 
the  sponsors  had  contributed  any  support 
for  their  charges  on  welfare. 

"Not  only  are  the  present  Informal  spon- 
sorship affidavits  legally  questionable,  but 
the  sponsors  themselves  are.  by  and  large, 
not  reliable,"  Boney  told  an  Investigating 
commission  on  Immigration.  He  urged  that 
rules  be  tightened  to  prevent  U.S.  entry  of 
aliens  likely  to  become  public  charges. 

"It  Is  apparent  from  these  specific  cases 
that  the  Intent  of  the  Immigration  Act  is 
being  Ignored  and  circumvented  by  those 
consular  officers  who  accept  questionable 
affidavits  from  even  more  questionable 
sponsors,"  Boney  charged. 

The  welfare  department  check,  still  In- 
complete, will  be  presented  to  the  Board  of 
Siipervisors  this  month  to  aid  the  county 
officials  in  their  consideration  of  Boney's 
proposal  to  crack  down  on  sponsors  not 
meeting  their  commitments. 

The  Initial  results  of  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment study  showed  that  287  of  the  462  aliens 
on  welfare  checked  were  sponsored  by  an- 
other member  of  their  Immediate  family  or 
other  relative.  Another  75  had  sponsors  not 
related. 

Welfare  records  showed  that  81  of  the 
sponsors  had  been  themselves  welfare  recip- 
ients during  the  past  five  years,  and  that 
only  47  of  the  sponsors  were  known  to  have 
an  annual  Income  of  $5,400  or  more — the 
minimum  Income  (for  a  family  of  five)  at 
which  the  department  could  expect  a  spon- 
sor to  assume  financial  responsibility  for  his 
alien. 

DECEPTION    CITED 

Boney  cited  as  an  example  of  Irresponsi- 
bility of  sponsors  a  report  by  District  At- 
torney Don  Keller  that  nine  alien  welfare 
recipients   under   review   by   his  department 
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"themselves  sponsored  a  total  of  30  other 
alien  registration  record  (green)  card  hold- 
ers." 

The  board  chairman  s.iid  tliat  laxity  in 
requiring  responsible  sponsors  for  resident 
aliens  "may  be  encouraging  unprincipled 
businessmen  on  both  sides  of  the  border  who 
will  obtain  'sponsors'  for  needy  immigrants, 
sometimes  at  exorbitant  fees." 

"In  recent  weeks,  several  reports  have 
come  to  my  office  Indicating  that  such  a  bus- 
iness may  be  flourishing  In  this  Immediate 
area,"  Boney  said.  "Unsubstantiated  testi- 
mony Indicates  that  sponsors  obtained  in 
this  manner  may  themselves  be  receiving 
payment  and  have  no  real  moral  Interest  In 
guaranteeing  that  the  alien  who  seeks  resi- 
dence In  the  U.S.  will  not  become  a  public 
charge." 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  189— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION TO  DESIGNAFE  "NATION- 
AL FAMILY  HEALTH  WEEK' 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducint;,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ral. .Senate  Joint  Resolution  189  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  designate  the 
period  beginning  November  17.  1968.  and 
ending  November  23,  1968,  as  National 
Family  Health  Week. 

Good  health  is  a  treasure  beyond  value. 
Throughout  America  thousands  of  fam- 
ily physicians  work  around  the  clock  to 
safeguard  the  health  of  the  Nation. 
Truly  the  dedication  and  skill  of  family 
physicians  have  served  as  the  founda- 
tion of  medical  progress  in  the  United 
States.  Our  health  care  system  is  a  viable, 
dynamic  achievement  for  which  they  de- 
serve great  credit. 

The  family  doctor  serves  devotedly.  His 
responsibilities  are  endless.  Counselor 
and  friend,  he  walks  among  us  daily,  and 
we  are  the  better  for  his  being  here. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this  resolu- 
tion is  being  introduced  in  the  other  body 
today  by  Representative  Tim  Lee  Carter, 
of  Kentucky,  on  behalf  of  liim.self  and 
other  House  Members. 

As  a  member  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, I  am  privileged  to  join  with  them 
today  in  introducing  this  resolution 
which  I  hope  can  be  acted  on  favorably 
during  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  joint  resolution  be  printed  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred:  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  189)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  designate  the 
period  beginning  November  17,  1968,  and 
ending  November  23,  1968,  as  "National 
Family  Health  Week, '  introduced  by  Mr. 
Grueninc,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J    Res.   189 

Whereas  good  health  is'  a  blessing  prized 
above  all  others  by  ever>-  citizen,  and 

Whereas  the  well-being  of  the  Nation  de- 
pends upon  the  maintenance  of  good  health 
among  all  segments  and  elements  of  our 
population,  and 

Whereas  the  family  physician  performs  a 
critical  service  to  the  Nation  in  the  main- 


tenance of  health  and  the  prevention  of 
disease,  and 

Whereas  the  Nation's  family  doctors  have 
a  unique  responsibility  in  the  American 
health  care  system,  since  they  are  the  In- 
dividual's primary  source  of  contact  with 
the  medical   profession,  and 

Whereas  the  dedication  and  skill  of  family 
physicians  have  served  as  the  foundation 
of  medical  progress  In  this  Nation,  and 

Whereas  the  family  doctor's  role  as  a 
physician  and  counselor  to  the  whole 
person  and  the  entire  family  embraces  the 
widest  scope  of  basic  medical  necessity,  in- 
cluding advice  on  subjects  ranging  from 
personal  health  to  family  planning  to  emo- 
tional well-l)eing.  and 

Whereas  the  American  Academy  of  Gen- 
eral Practice,  national  professional  associa- 
tion of  family  physicians  is  conducting  a 
continuing  effort  to  educate  the  public  In 
the  progress  of  our  health  care  system  and 
supports  measures  for  Its  Improvement:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  OJid  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Utiited  States  of  Ameri- 
ca in  Congress  asseinbled.  That  the  Members 
of  the  90th  Congress  request  the  President 
of  the  United  States  officially  to  proclaim 
the  week  of  November  17  23  as  National 
Family  Health  Week  as  a  means  of  focusing 
national  attention  during  the  years  upon  the 
accomplishments  of  the  American  health 
care  system  and  the  central  role  played  by 
the  fiimily  physicians  in  the  maintenance 
of  superior  medical  care  for  Americans  of 
all  ages  and  from  ;ill   walks  of   life. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Scott  )  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  iS.  3727  '  to  es- 
tablish a  Commission  on  Air  Traffic  Con- 
trol. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
joining  in  .sponsoring  a  bill  'S.  3681) 
introduced  by  Senator  Dominick,  of 
Colorado,  v.hich  provides  an  added  pen- 
alty of  up  to  life  imprisonment  for  use 
of  any  kind  of  firearm  in  a  Federal  crime 
of  violence. 

I  take  a  substantial  measure  of  per- 
sonal satisfaction  in  this  proposed  legis- 
lation. It  is  intended  to  give  broad  na- 
tional application  to  a  key  provision  of 
the  omnibus  crime  bill  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  which  I  authored  and  the 
Congress  enacted  last  year. 

Specifically.  Senator  Dominicks  bill  is 
aimed  at  serving  two  important  purposes. 
First,  it  provides  .severe  sentences  for 
felons  who  use  a  firearm  to  commit  cer- 
tain Federal  crimes  of  a  violent  nature. 
Second,  it  offers  a  practical  model  to 
Stale  and  local  jurisdictions  which  may 
very  well  view  it  as  ideally  suited  for 
legi.slatlve  enactment  at  their  respective 
levels  of  government. 

Certainly  it  is  hoped  such  affirmative 
action  will  be  forthcoming.  For  despite 
tlie  leadership  of  the  90th  Congress  in 
passing  strong  anticrime  legislation,  the 
ultimate  success  of  our  Nation's  war 
against  lawlessness  depends  upon  the 
responsiveness  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment. 

The  bill  stipulates  that  those  convicted 
of  Federal  crimes  of  violence  involving 
use  of  a  firearm  should,  in   addition  to 


the  punishment  provided  for  the  crime, 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  an  In- 
determinate number  of  years  up  to  life, 
as  determined  by  the  court. 

Equally  important,  the  bill  would  re- 
quire the  courts  to  Impose  mandatory 
prison  sentences  upwn  those  convicted  of 
two  or  more  offenses,  with  no  possibility 
of  suspended  or  probationary  sentences. 
Mr.  President,  I  strongly  believe  tWs 
measure,  now  applicable  only  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  would  prove  effective 
in  sharply  reducing  crimes  involving  fire- 
arms throughout  the  Nation.  Indeed,  if 
the  Congress  is  to  consider  additional 
gun  control  measures,  surely  this  will  be 
regarded  as  "must"  legislation. 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  I  Mr.  Brewster  I  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Montoya  I .  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Nelson  I.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  I  Mr.  YarborouchI  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  'S.  341  > 
to  provide  for  impro\ed  employee-man- 
agement relations  in  the  Federal  service, 
and  for  otlier  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai 
the  following  .Senators  be  added  as  C3- 
sponsers  to  the  bill  'S.  3677'  the  Older 
Americans  Act  Amendments,  and  thai 
their  names  appear  on  the  bill  at  the  next 
printing:  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Long  I,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Smathers).  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  MoNDALEl,  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WilhJUl 
objection,  it  is  s3  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jcrj^iey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
Kennedy!  be  added  as  a  co.sponsor  to 
amendment  No.  870  to  S.  3677,  the  Older 
Americans  Act  Amendments,  and  that 
his  name  appear  thereon  at  the  next 
printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Without 
objection,  is  it  so  ordei-ed. 

Mr.  \/ILLIAMS  ol  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Mon- 
DALEl  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the  bill 
iS.  37071  to  provide  for  corporate  de- 
mocracy in  banking,  and  that  his  name 
appear  thereon  at  the  next  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Nfr 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  following  Senators  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  to  the  resolution  <S.  R€S.  302' 
concerning  the  climate  of  violence  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  their  names  ap- 
pear thereon  at  the  next  printing:  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr  Brewster! 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
Brooke  1.  the  Senator  from  Permsylvania 
IMr.  Clark),  tlie  Senator  from  Hawaii 
I  Mr.  Fonc  I,  tJie  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota I  Mr.  McGovern  1 .  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  IMr.  Nelson),  the  Senator 
from  Rhoae  Island  IMr.  PellI.  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph  ) 
the  Senator  from  Maryland   IMr.  Tyd- 
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iNGsl.  the  Senator  from  J  Texas  I  Mr. 
YarboroughI  .  and  the  Senatpr  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Miller  1.  j 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  3 IRRESOLU- 
TION AUTHORIZING  COMPILA- 
TION OF  KENNEDY  SFtEECHES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  submit  todar  a  Senate  resdlutlon  to  au- 
thorize the  compilation  and  printing  of 
the  speeches  and  statementp  of  the  late 
Senator  Robert  Francis  Kennedy  while 
he  was  In  the  Senate. 

Our  late  colleague  had  Experience  In 
domestic  and  International  affairs  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  whlchl  made  him  a 
great  leader.  The  understanding  born  of 
that  experience  was  artlcujated  on  this 
floor  in  speeches  that  pro\tlded  a  fresh 
Insight  Into" the  problems  we  face. 

Robert  Kennedy  shared  his  experi- 
ences with  this  body  In  sue  i  a  way  that 
a  compilation  of  his  speeclies  would  be 
a  valuable  chronicle  of  one  phase  of  an 
admirable  career.  His  spee:hcs  made  a 
distinct  contribution  to  thisjbody 
trlbutlon  that  should  be 
tact  and  shared  with  otherfe. 

I    ask    unanimous    consent 
resolution  be  printed  at  thii  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso 
lution  will  be  received  and 
referred;  and.  under  the  r 
lution  will  be  printed  in  the 

The  resolution  iS.  Res. 
ferred  to  the  Committee  Ofi  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows 

S.   Res.  315 
Resolved,  that  the  90th 
session,     authorizes     that 
printed  as  a  Senate  document 
to  be  prepared  by  the  Leglsla^lv 
Service,  Library  of  Congress 
and    speeches    ol    Robert    Fra  ncls 
which  were  made  In  the  Senat( 
palgn   for    the   Presidency    du 
he  was  serving  as  a  Senator. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  31 
TION    RELATING   TO 
OF     SENATE     BILL     3 
COURT  OF  CL.\IMS 


Mr.    ALLOTT    (for    him^lf 

DoMiNicK)  submitted  the 

olutlon    *S.   Res.   316);    v, 

ferred  to  the  Committee 

ary: 

S.  Res.  316 


o:i 


Resolved,  That  the  bill   (S. 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
politan  Water  and  Sanitation 
rado".  now  pending  in  the 
with  all  the  accompanying 
referred    to   the   chief 
United    States    Court    of 
chief    commissioner    of    the 
Court  of  Claims  shall  proceed 
In    accordance    with    the 
tions  1492  and  2509  of  title  28 
States  Code,  and  report  to  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  glvlni  ■ 
of  fact  and  conclusions 
sufficient  to  inform  the 
ture  and  character  of  the 
legal  or  equitable,  against  the 
and  the  amount,  if  any,  legal: 
due  from  the  United  States  U. 


RESOLU- 

:  lEFERENCE 

65     to     U.S. 


and   Mr. 

fbllowlng  res- 

ich   was   re- 

the  Judicl- 


Soi  thwest  : 
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3765)    entitled 
Metro- 
District.  Colo- 
ate,  together 
is  hereby 
of    the 
and    the 
United    States 
with  the  same 
of   sec- 
of  the  United 
Senate,  at  the 
such  findings 
as  shall  be 
of  the  na- 
as  a  claim. 
United  States 
y  or  equitably 
the  claimant. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  317— RESOLU- 
TION TO  INCREASE  FUNDS  FOR 
INVESTIGATION  OP  MATTERS 
PERTAINING  TO  REVISION  AND 
CODIFICATION— REJPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  317);  which 
was  referred  to  tlie  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  317 
Resolved.  That  S.  Res.  244.  Ninetieth  Con- 
gress, agreed  to  March  15,  1968  (authoriz- 
ing a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters 
pertaining  to  revision  and  codification  of  the 
statutes  of  the  United  States)  ,  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  "$46.500"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$47,500." 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  321— RESOLU- 
TION TO  INCREASE  FUNDS  FOR 
INVESTIGATION  OF  MATTERS 
PERTAINING  TO  ANTITRUST  AND 
MONOPOLY— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  reported  the  following  origi- 
nal resolution  <S.  Res.  321);  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

S.  Rxs.  321 
Resolved,  That  S  Res.  233.  Ninetieth  Con- 
gress, agreed  to  March  15.  1968  (authorizing 
an  Investigation  of  antitrust  and  monopoly 
laws  of  the  United  States).  Is  hereby 
amended  on  page  3.  line  4.  by  striking  out 
•■$560,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•■^577.500." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  318— RESO- 
LUTION TO  INCREASE  FUNDS  FOR 
INVESTIGATION  OF  MATTERS 
PERTAINING  TO  CONSTITUTION- 
AL RIGHTS— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution  <S.  Res.  318);  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  318 
Resolved,  That  S.  Res.  236.  Ninetieth  Con- 
gress, agreed  to  March  15.  1968  (authorizing 
a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  constitutional  rights).  Is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  "$210,000"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$220,000". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  319- RESO- 
LUTION TO  INCREASE  FUNDS  FOR 
INVESTIGATION  OF  MATTERS 
PERTAINING  TO  THE  SEPARA- 
TION OF  POWERS — REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  reported  the  following  orig- 
inal resolution  <S.  Res.  319) ;  which  was 
referred  tr  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

S.  Res.  319 

Resolved,  Tliat  S.  Res.  245.  Ninetieth  Con- 
gress, agreed  to  March  15,  1968  (authorizing 
a  complete  study  of  the  separation  of  powers 
between  the  executive.  Judicial,  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  Government  provided  by  the 
Constitution)  Is  hereby  amended  by  striking 
out  "$90,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•$95,000". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  320— RESOLU- 
TION TO  INCREASE  FUNDS  FOR 
INVESTIGATION  OF  MATTERS 
PERTAINING  TO  IMMIGRATION 
AND  NATURALIZATION— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution  'S.  Res.  320);  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  320 
Resolved.  That  S.  Res.  238,  Ninetieth  Con- 
gress, agreed  to  March  15.  1968  (to  Investi- 
gate matters  pertaining  to  Immigration  and 
naturalization) .  is  hereby  amended  on  page 
2.  line  16.  by  striking  out  "$170,000"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof,  ••$185,000". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  322— RESOLU- 
TION TO  INCREASE  FUNDS  FOR 
INVESTIGATION  OP  MATTERS 
PERTAINING  TO  CONSTITUTION- 
AL AMENDMENTS— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  BAYH.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  reported  the  following  original 
resolution  <S.  Res.  322);  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

S.  Res.  322 

iJcsoIrcd.  That  S.  Res.  235.  Ninetieth  Con- 
gress, agreed  to  March  15.  19C8  (authorizing 
a  study  of  matters  pertaining  to  constitu- 
tional amendments),  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  '•$110,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '■$120,000". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  323— RESOLU- 
TION TO  INCREASE  FUNDS  FOR 
INVESTIGATION  OF  MATTERS 
PERTAINING  TO  ADMINISTRATIVE 
PRACTICE  AND  PROCEDURE— RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing original  resolution  (S.  Res.  323"  ; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  323 
Resolved.  That  S  Res.  232.  Ninetieth  Con- 
gress, agreed  to  March  15.  1968  (authorizing 
a  study  and  investigation  of  administrative 
practices  and  procedures  within  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States),  is 
hereby  amended  on  page  2.  line  22.  by  strik- 
ing out  '$200,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$210,000". 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND  UR- 
BAN DEVELOPMENT  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL.   1969— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.     BSD 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  the  bill  tH.R.  17023)  making  ap- 
propriations for  sundry  independent  ex- 
ecutive bureaus,  boards,  commissions, 
corporations,  agencies.  ofQces,  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 
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NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  USEFUL- 
NESS OF  THE  MODEL  CITIES  PRO- 
GRAM TO  THE  ELDEIRLY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  U.S.  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  will  begin  hearings 
July  23  on  the  subject  of  "Usefulness  of 
the  Model  Cities  Program  to  the  El- 
derly." Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams. 
chairman  of  the  committee,  has  asked 
me  to  conduct  a  study  of  tlie  subject 
given  above,  and  I  am  pleased  to  do  so. 
My  interest  in  the  model  cities  program 
arises  partially  because  I  am  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  of  the 
Committee  on  Aging.  Housing  will,  of 
course,  be  a  major  comijonent  in  model 
city  projects  throughout  the  Nation:  but 
the  program  will  call  for  innovation  in 
many  fields.  Including:  delivery  of  so- 
cial and  health  services,  improvement 
of  transportation,  opening  of  employ- 
ment opportunity,  and  much  more. 

Preliminary  inquiries  by  the  commit- 
tee staff  indicate  that  a  significant  num- 
ber of  older  Americans  live  in  many  of 
the  model  neighborhood  areas  for  which 
planning  has  begun  or  for  which  plan- 
ning is  contemplated.  It  seems  timely 
and  appropriate — at  a  time  when  this 
promising  new  program  is  still  in  its 
formative  stages — to  ask  whether  local 
sponsors  and  the  Federal  agencies  in- 
volved are  giving  adequate  attention  to 
both  the  needs  and  the  potential  contri- 
butions of  the  elderly  in  those  areas. 
The  Committee  on  Aging,  in  its  study  of 
the  war  on  poverty  and  the  older  Amer- 
ican 2  years  ago.  discovered  that  many 
constructive  ideas  could  be  incorporated 
into  that  program,  and  progress  has  been 
made  since  the  committee  issued  its  rec- 
ommendations relevant  to  OEO  activi- 
ties. With  the  model  cities  program,  too, 
similar  opportunities  for  improvement 
will — I  am  sure — arise. 

The  first  hearing  will  begin  at  9:30 
a.m.  on  July  23  in  room  4200.  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building.  Dates  for  later  hear- 
ings have  not  yet  been  set. 


Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  Anyone  wishing  to  tes- 
tify on  this  nomination  should  call  Mr. 
Reginald  Barnes,  assistant  counsel,  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Cunoncy.  225- 
3921. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  rcioni  5302, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  Tuesday, 
July   16,   1968.   at   10  a.m. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ,suggcst  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  tlie  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
tlie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ARMS  CONTROL  AND 
DISARMAMENT 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  TO 
HOLD  HEARINGS  ON  WELFARE 
AND  PENSION  PLAN  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Labor  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  I  wish  to  announce  that  hear- 
ings will  commence  on  Thursday.  July 
25.  on  S.  3421,  the  Pension  Benefit  Se- 
curity Act,  S.  1024,  to  amend  the  Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act, 
and  related  bills  in  the  welfare  and 
pension  plan  field. 

On  that  date,  testimony  is  expected 
from  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Dona- 
hue and  Assistant  SecreUiT  of  the 
Treasury  Surrey. 

Other  individuals  desiring  to  testify 
on  this  legislation  should  contact  Sub- 
committee Coimsel  Robert  Harris,  room 
4230,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  will  hold  hearings  on 
the  nomination  of  Howard  J.  Samuels  as 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  of 
great  importance,  in  my  view,  tliat  the 
Senate  and  the  country  at  large  should 
begin  to  engage  in  a  meaning- ful  dialog 
and  debate  on  the  subject  of  aims  con- 
trol and  disarmament.  The  occasion  for 
this  debate  Ls  not  only  the  treaty  to  stop 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  which  is 
at  present  pending  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  but  also  it  is 
the  consideration  we  shall  still  be  giving 
in  this  body  to  the  enormous  and,  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  verj-  much  too  large 
military  budget. 

The  pushing  forward  of  this  huge 
military  budget  in  the  face  of  efforts 
by  our  President  and  the  Russians  and 
diplomats  of  almost  every  countrj-  in  the 
world  to  turn  the  arms  race  downward, 
I  believe,  deserves  the  careful  attention 
of  all  Members  of  the  Senate  and  all  in- 
terested citizens. 

In  my  view,  it  is  quite  inconsistent  to 
push  forward  with  a  total  budget  of  $82 
billion  for  military  forces  and  weapons 
of  destruction  while  at  the  same  time 
urging  with  our  other  hand  the  nations 
of  the  world  to  move  forward  in  the  area 
of  arms  control  and  disannament. 

This  morning  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  a  member.  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  Paul  Nltze  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Gen.  Earle 
Wheeler,  testified  on  behalf  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  that  they  strongly 
supported  the  treaty  providing  for  the 
nonproliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  As 
a  member  of  the  committee,  I  congratu- 
lated them   on  what  I  tliought  was  a 
rather  courageous  stand,   for   it  would 
have  been  reasonably  easy  for  the  gen- 
erals and  civilians  in  charge  of  the  De- 
fense Department  to  say:    "No.  It  is  our 
fimction  to  protect  the  security  of  our 
country.  That  can  best  be  done  by  piling 
arms  on  arms  and  billions  of  dollars  on 
billions  of  dollars,  and  we  are  not  going 
to  support  a  treaty  which  would  turn 
tlie  arms  race  downward  or  which  would 
even  suggest  that  it  might  be  turned 
downward." 

These  fine  public  servants  did  not  take 
that  position.  I  think  it  is  a  great  day  for 
the  country  when  the  Pentagon,  as  rep- 
resented by  two  such  able  citizens,  comes 


down  four  square  in  support  of  a  treaty 
for  the  nonproliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  This  is  particularly  true  since 
that  treaty  contains,  both  in  its  preamble 
and  in  one  of  its  operative  clauses,  a 
commitment  by  all  signing  nations  to 
work  immediately  and  forthrightly  and 
with  all  zeal  toward  achieving  complete 
disarmament  under  strict  international 
control,  which  has  been  the  express  goal 
of  our  country  ever  since  it  was  laid  down 
by  President  John  F.  Kennedy  back  in 
1962  and  1963. 

I  questioned  the  two  witnesses  as  to 
whether  they  were  both  in  accord  with 
the  objectives  of  the  treaty.  They  gave 
me  a  categorical  yes. 

Accordingly.  I  would  hope  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  announcement  of  July  12 
that  this  country  is  about  to  engage  in 
talks  with  'respect  to  the  limitation  of 
both  offensive  and  defensive  missiles 
with  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  harbinger  of 
even  greater  and  more  effective  arms 
control  and  disarmament  agreements  in 
the  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  statement  by  the 
President  on  this  subject  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  oidered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 


st.*tement  by  the  President  on  Missile 

TALKS    WITH    Moscow 

(Note. — Following,  as  recorded  by  The 
New  York  Times.  Is  the  text  of  a  statement 
in  Washington  yesterday  by  President  John- 
son on  the  signing  of  the  treaty  to  h.alt  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.) 

Secretary  Rusk,  your  excellencies,  honored 
members  of  Congress,  distinguished  guests, 
ladies  and  gcr.tlemen: 

This  is  a  very  retissurtng  and  hopeful 
moment  In  the  relations  among  nations.  We 
have  come  here  today  to  the  East  Room  of 
the  White  House  to  sign  a  treaty  which 
limits  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

More  than  55  nations  are  here  in  Wai-hinp- 
ton  this  morning  to  commit  their  govern- 
ments to  this  treaty.  Their  representatives 
are  also  sigrUng  Uiday  in  Moscow  and  Lon- 
don. W'e  hope  and  expect  that  virtually  all  the 
nations  will  move  In  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead  to  accept  this  treaty,  which  w.\s  com- 
mended to  the  worid  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly. 

The  treaty's  purposes  are  very  simple:  To 
commit  the"  nations  of  the  world  which  do 
not  now  have  nuclear  weapons  not  to  pro- 
duce or  rc-ceive  them  in  the  future,  to  assure 
equally  that  such  nations  have  the  full 
peaceful  benefits  of  the  atom  and  to  commit 
the  nuclear  powers  to  move  forw.ird  toward 
effective  measures  of  arm  control  and  dis- 
armament. 

It  w;\s  Just  a  year  ago  this  month  when 
Chairman  Kosvgln  and  I  agreed  at  Gl;^ssboro 
that  we  would"  work  Intensively  In  the  time 
ahead  to  try  to  achieve  this  result. 

After  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
danger  and  fear,  reason  and  sanity  have  prc- 
v.-uled  to  reduce  the  danger  and  t.'  greatly 
lessen  the  fear. 

Thus  all  mankind  is  reassured  and  as  the 
moment  Is  reassuring,  so  It  Is  even  more 
hopeful  and  heartening.  For  this  treaty  is 
evidence  that  amid  the  tensions  and  the 
strife  and  Uie  struggle  and  the  sorrow  of 
these  years,  men  of  many  nations  have  not 
lost  the  way  or  have  not  lost  the  will  toward 
peace. 

The  conclusion  of  this  treaty  encourages 
the  hope  that  other  steps  may  be  taken  to- 
ward a  peaceful  world.  And  It  is  for  these 
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reasona  tmd  In  thla  perspective  that  1  have 
deecrlbed  this  treaty  as  the  tnoet  Important 
International  agreement  since  the  beginning 
of  the  nuclear  age. 

It  enhances  the  security  oC  all  nations  by 
significantly  reducing  the  dgroger  of  nuclear 
war  among  nations.  It  encouf^ges  the  peace- 
ful use  of  nuclear  energy  b>  assuring  safe- 
guards against  Its  destructive  use. 

But  perhaps  most  significantly  the  signing 
of  thU  treaty  keeps  nllve  atid  keeps  active 
the  Impulse  toward  a  safer  "u-orld. 

We're  Inclined  to  neglect  tind  to  overlook 
what  that  Impulse  has  brouiht  about  In  re- 
cent years  These  have  been  f>uitful  times  for 
the  quiet  works  of  diplomacy^ 

TOWARD   THE    StJS^MIT 

After  long  seasons  of  pal  lent  and  pain- 
staking negotiation,  we  hav«  concluded  Just 
vvithln  the  past  five  years  t  le  limited  test- 
ban  treaty,  the  outer  space  t  -eaty.  the  treaty 
creating  a  niiclear-free  zone  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. And  the  march  of  mankl  id  is  toward  the 
summit  and  not  the  chasm. 

And  we  must  not  and  we  shall  not  allow 
that  marcnto  be  interrupted 

This  treOTV  like  the  treatle  i  that  It  follows, 
Is  not  the  work,  as  Secret.iry  of  Rusk  said,  of 
any  one  particular  nation,  t  Is  the  accom- 
plishment of  nations  which  seek  to  exercise 
their  responsibilities  for  mi  .Intalnlng  peace 
and  maintaining  a  stable  w  Jrld  order. 

And  It  Is  my  hope  and  the  common  will  of 
mankind  that  all  nations  wl  1  agree  that  this 
treaty  affords  them  some  added  protection. 

We  hope  they  will  accepi  the  treaty  and 
thereby  contribute  further  to  international 
peace  and  security. 

As  one  of  the  nations  having  nuclear 
weapons,  the  United  States  i  11  through  these 
years  has  borne  an  aweson  e  responsibility. 
And  this  treaty  Increases  th  it  responsibility. 
For  we  have  pledged  that  '  i-e  shall  use  our 
weapons  only  In  conformity  with  the  charter 
of  the  United  Nations. 

F^^rthermore.  we  have  m  ide  clear  to  the 
United  Nations  Security  TouncU  what  I 
would  like  to  repeat  today. 

U.S.    WOUl-D    ASK    i  CTION 

If  a  state  which  has  acci  pted  this  treaty 
does  not  have  nuclear  weapons  and  Is  a  vic- 
tim of  aggres.?lon  or  Is  sul  Ject  to  a  threat 
of  aggression  Involving  nucl  car  weapons,  the 
United  States  shall  be  pre]  lared  to  ask  Im- 
mediate Security  Council  r  ctlon  to  provide 
assistance   In   accordance   v  1th    the   charter. 

In  welcoming  the  treaty  hat  prevents  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  I  .should  like  to 
repeat  the  United  States  commitment  to 
honor  all  of  our  obllgatloi  s  under  existing 
treaties  of  mutual  security. 

Such  agreements  have  a  Ided  gtreatly,  we 
think,  to  the  security  of  oi  r  nation  and  the 
nations  with  which  such  a;  reements  exist. 

They  have  created  the  d  ?gree  of  stability 
In  a  sometimes  unstiible  world.  And  this 
treaty  Is  n.  very  Important  iecurity  measure. 
But  It  also  lays  an  indlspei  .sable  foundation 
for  expanded  cooperation  ii  the  peaceful  ap- 
plication of  nuclear  enerj  y  for  additional 
measures  to  halt  the  nucle  ir  arms  race. 

And  we  will  cooperate  f  lUy  to  bring  the 
treaty  safeguards  Into  being  and  we  shall 
thus  help  provide  the  bails  of  confidence 
that's  necessary  for  Increas  ;d  cooperation  In 
the  peaceful  nuclear  field. 

After  the  treaty  has  cone  Into  force,  we 
will  permit  the  Internatlor  al  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  'o  apply  its  safegu:  rds  to  all  nuclear 
activities  in  the  United  Sta  «s  excluding  only 
those  with  direct  nationa  security  signifi- 
cance, 

AID    IN    PEACEFtr  .   USES 

Thus  the  Unted  States  s  not  asking  any 
country  to  accept  any  saf«  guards  that  we're 
not  willing  to  accept  ours(  Ives. 

As  the  treaty  requires.  W( :  shall  also  engage 
m  the  fullest  possible  ex;hange  of  equip- 
ment and  materials  and  s(  ientlflc  and  tech- 
nological Information  for  the  peaceful  uses 


of  nuclear  energy.  And  the  needs  of  the  de- 
veloping nations  will  be  given  especially  par- 
ticular attention. 

We  shall  make  readily  available  to  the  non- 
nuclear  treaty  partners  the  benefits  of  nu- 
clear explosions  for  peaceful  purposes.  And 
we  shall  do  so  without  delay  and  under  the 
treaty's  provisions. 

Now  at  this  moment  of  "achievement  and 
great  hope.  I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  report 
and  to  announce  to  the  world  a  significant 
agreement— an  agreement  that  we've  actively 
sought  and  worked  for  since  January,   1964. 

Agreement  has  been  reached  between  the 
Governments  of  the  Union  of  Socialist  Re- 
publics and  the  United  States  to  enter  in  the 
nearest  future  into  dlsciussions  on  the  limita- 
tion and  the  reduction  of  both  offensive  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons  delivery  systems  and 
systems  of  defense  against  ballistic  missiles. 

Discussion  of  this  most  complex  subject 
will  not  be  easy.  And  we  have  no  illusions 
that  it  will  be.  I  know  the  stubborn,  patience, 
persistence  that  it  has  required  to  come  this 
far.  And  we  do  not  underestimate  the  diffi- 
culties that  may  lie  ahead.  I  know  the  fears 
and  the  suspicions  and  the  anxieties  that  we 
shall  have  to  overcome.  But  we  do  believe 
that  the  same  spirit  of  accommodaUon 
that's  refiected  In  the  negotiation  of  the 
present  treaty  can  bring  us  to  a  good  and 
fruitful  result. 

Man  can  still  shape  his  destiny  in  the 
nuclear  age — and  learn  to  live  as  brothers. 

And  toward  that  goal— the  day  when  the 
world  moves  out  of  the  night  of  war  Into  the 
light  of  sanity  and  security.  I  solemnly 
pledge  the  resotirces,  the  resolve,  and  the 
unrelenting  efforts  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  their  Government. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
same  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  ap- 
pear excerpts  from  Premier  Kosygin's 
remarks  and  a  memorandum  In  which  he 
outlines  nine  separate  areas  In  which  he 
believes  progress  can  be  made  between 
our  two  countries  and  with  any  other 
coimtry  in  the  general  area  of  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Kosygin's  memorandum  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

E'-cESPTS  From  Kosygin  Remarks  and 
Arms  Memo 

(Note — Following  are  excerpts  from  re- 
m.irks  by  PrenUer  Aleksei  N.  Kosygin  and 
from  a  Soviet  memorandum  on  steps  to  re- 
duce the  arms  race,  as  made  public  In  English 
by  Tars.  Soviet  press  agency.) 

(By  Premier  Kosygin) 

Permit  me  on  the  instructions  of  the  So- 
viet Government  to  express  profound  satU- 
factlon  over  the  fact  that  today  commences 
the  signing  of  the  treaty  on  the  nonprollfera- 
tlon  of  nuclear  weapons  which  Is  an  Impor- 
tant international  document  commended  by 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  United 
Nations  members. 

The  conclusion  of  a  treaty  on  the  non- 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  is  a  major 
success  of  the  cause  of  peace  Since  the  very 
emergence  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  firmly  and  consistently  come  out 
for  delivering  mankind  from  the  nuclear 
threat.  The  treaty  is  an  Important  step  to- 
ward this  goal  since  it  bars  further  prolifera- 
tion of  nucelar  weapons,  thus  reducing  the 
danger    of    an    outbreak   of    a    nuclear    war. 

The  participation  of  a  great  number  of 
states  In  the  signing  of  the  treaty  today  Is  a 
convincing  proof  that  states  are  capable  of 
finding  mutually  acceptance  solutions  of 
complicated  international  problems  of  vital 
Importance  for  the  whole  of  mankind. 


Tlie  preparation  of  the  treaty  required 
great  efforts  and  prolonged  negotiations, 
taking  part  In  which  were  nuclear  and  non- 
nuclear,  big  and  small,  developed  and  devel- 
oping nations,  countries  belonging  to  differ- 
ent social  systems 

NUMEROUS   VIEWS   REFLECTED 

The  treaty  reflects  numerous  wishes  and 
proposals  expressed  by  states,  lakes  into  ac- 
count various  points  of  view  on  the  solution 
of  the  nonproliferatlon  problem;  under  these 
circumstances,  all  the  states  approving  It 
have  agreed  about  the  main  thing:  the  neces- 
sity of  barring  further  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

A  significant  supplement  to  the  treaty  Is 
furnished  by  the  Security  Council  decision 
on  security  assurances  for  non-nuclear 
weapon  countries,  party  to  the  treaty, 
adopted  quite  recently.  As  was  rtated  in  the 
Security  Council,  the  Soviet  Government 
Intends  to  comply  with  this  decision 
unswervingly. 

Five  years  ago  here  in  Moscow  we  signed 
the  treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  In 
three  environments.  After  that  the  treaty 
prohibiting  the  use  of  outer  space  for  mili- 
tary purposes  was  concluded.  Alongside  with 
the  treaty  on  the  nonproliferatlon  of  nuclear 
weapons,  there  are  practical  steps  towards 
limiting  the  arms  race  which  creates  more 
favorable  conditions  for  progress  In  dis- 
armament. 

MEMORANDUM  SENT 

The  Soviet  Government,  assigning  great 
significance  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  on 
the  nonproliferatlon  of  nuclear  weapons, 
whereby  Its  parties  undertake  to  pursue 
negotiations  In  good  faith  on  effective  meas- 
ures relating  to  cessation  of  the  nuclear  race 
and  to  nuclear  disarmament,  decided  and 
sent  to  all  governments  a  memorandum  on 
some  urgent  measures  for  stopping  the  arms 
race  and  for  disarmament,  which  lists  such 
measures  as  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons,  cessation  of  the  manufacture  of 
nuclear  weapons,  and  reduction  and  destruc- 
tion of  their  stockpiles,  limitation  and  sub- 
sequent reduction  of  means  of  delivery  of 
strategic  weapons,  and  others. 

The  Soviet  Government  attaches  exclu- 
sively great  importance  to  the  memorandum 
as  it  Is  aimed  at  the  strengthening  of  peace. 
Simultaneous  or  stage-by-stage  implemen- 
tation of  the  measures  for  disarmament  pro- 
posed by  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  a  serious 
contribution  to  the  struggle  for  the  cessation 
of  the  arms  race  and  for  a  radical  solution  of 
the  disarmament  problem. 

May  I  express  a  hope  that  the  memoran- 
dum will  receive  due  consideration  from  the 
governments  of  the  world  nations,  that  It 
win  be  a  subject  of  comprehensive  discussion 
In  the  18-nation  committee  on  disarmament 
which  is  going  to  resume  its  work  shortly, 
and  that  Uils  will  make  it  possible  to  achieve 
specific  results  in  tae  field  of  disarmament, 
which  peoples  of  the  whole  world  are  long- 
ing for. 

SOVIET   MEMORANDUM 

Following  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  on 
the  nonproliferatlon  of  nuclear  weapons,  the 
Soviet  Government  proposes  that  an  under- 
standing be  reached  on  the  Implementation 
of  the  following  urgent  measures  on  an  end 
to  the  arms  race  and  on  disarmament  in  the 
near  future. 

1.  A  Ban  on  the  Use  Nuclear  W'copons 

An  important  advance  towards  a  solution 
of  this  problem,  towards  the  elimination  of 
the  tlueat  of  nuclear  war,  would  be  the  con- 
clusion of  an  International  agreement,  ban- 
ning the  use  of  nuclear  weajKins. 

With  the  object  of  facilitating  the  earliest 
possible  solution  of  this  problem,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  USSR,  submitted  to  the 
22nd  session  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  a  draft  convention  on  a  ban  on  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons. 
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The  Assembly  urged  all  states  to  study  the 
draft  convention  on  a  ban  on  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons,  submitted  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  also  other  proposals,  which  may 
be  made  on  this  question,  and  to  hold  talks 
concerning  the  conclusion  of  an  appropriate 
convention  through  convocation  of  an  inter- 
national conference,  in  the  18-nations  Dis- 
armament Committee  or  directly  between 
states. 

With  the  object  of  a  practical  solution  to 
the  problem  of  banning  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons,  the  Soviet  Government  proposes 
that  the  18-natlons  committee  should  dis- 
cuss as  a  priority  item  the  draft  convention 
on  banning  the  iise  of  such  weapons  and  ex- 
change opinions  on  the  convocation  of  an 
international  conference  for  its  signing. 

2.  Measures  on  Ending  the  Manufacture  of 
Nuclear  Weapons.  Reducing  arid  Liquidat- 
ing Their  Stockpiles. 

The  Soviet  Government  proposes  that  all 
nuclear  powers  Immediately  open  talks  on 
an  end  to  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, the  reduction  of  Its  stockpiles  and  the 
subsequent  total  b.an  on  and  liquidation  of 
nuclear  weapons  under  appropriate  Inter- 
national control. 

The  Soviet  Government  expresses  Its  readi- 
ness to  open  such  talks  with  all  other  nu- 
clear powers  at  any  time. 

3.  Limitation  and  Subsequent  Reduction  of 
Means  of  Delivery  of  Strategic  Weapons 
The  Soviet  Government  proposes  that  an 

understanding  be  reached  on  concrete  steps 
in  the  limitation  and  subsequent  reduction 
of  strategic  means  of  deUvery  of  siraieglc 
nuclear  weapons.  In  doing  so  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment proceeds  from  the  assumption  that 
the  destruction  of  the  entire  arsenal  of 
means  of  strategic  delivery  and.  in  any  case, 
the  reduction  of  this  arsenal  to  the  absolute 
minimum,  with  the  retention,  and  this  only 
temporarily,  of  only  a  sUictly  limited  quan- 
tity of  such  means,  would  be  a  measure  lead- 
ing to  the  elimination  of  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear war. 

The     Soviet     Government     expresses     its 
readiness   to   hold   an   exchange   of   opinion 
with  concerned  states  on  mutual  limitation 
and  subsequent  reduction  of  strategic  means 
of  delivery  of  nuclear  weapons. 
4.  Ban  on  flights  of  bombers,  carrying  nuclear 
weapons,  beyond  national  frontiers.  Limi- 
tation of  zones  of  voyages  of  submarines 
carrying  missiles 

The  Soviet  Government  has  more  than 
once  drawn  the  attention  of  the  governments 
of  other  states  and  world  opinion  to  the 
danger  of  flights  of  twmbers,  carrv-ing  nu- 
clear weapons,  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
national  frontiers.  The  increasing  crashes  of 
American  bombers,  canning  nuclear  weap- 
ons beyond  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
arouse  the  legitimate  anxiety  of  various 
countries. 

Prom  a  military  point  of  view,  these  fiights 
of  bombers  are  devoid  of  sense  In  conditions 
of  the  existence  of  nuclear  rocket  weapons. 
The  Soviet  Government  propKees  that 
flights  of  bombers,  carrj-lng  nuclear  weapons, 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  national  frontiers 
be  banned  without  delay. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  risk  of  the  outbreak 
of  a  nuclear  war,  the  Soviet  Government  also 
proposes  that  an  agreement  be  reached  on 
an  end  to  the  patrolling  by  submarines,  car- 
rying nuclear  missiles,  within  missile-strik- 
ing range  of  the  borders  of  the  contracting 
sides. 

5.    Ban    on    uriderground    tests    of    nuclear 
weapons 
The    Soviet    Government    Is    prepared    to 
reach   an   immediate   understanding   on   the 
banning    of    underground    tests    of    nuclear 
weapons  on  the  basis  of  using  national  means 
of  detection  to  control  this  ban. 
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6.  Ban  on  the  use  of  chemical  and  bacterio- 
logical weapons 
The  Soviet  Government  has  more  than 
once  drawn  the  attention  of  states  to  the 
threat  for  mankind  from  the  use  of  clieml- 
cal  and  bacteriological  weapons. 

Reflecting  the  common  anxiety  of  the  peo- 
ples In  view  of  such  a  threat,  the  2lEt  ses- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly passed  a  resolution,  calling  for  strict  ob- 
servance by  all  states  of  the  principles  of  the 
Geneva  protocol  of  1925  on  a  ban  on  the  use 
of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons,  de- 
nouncing all  actions  contradicting  this  aim, 
and  pi-oposing  that  all  states  accede  to  tlie 
Geneva  protocol. 

However,  this  Important  decision  of  the 
General  Assembly,  is  not  fulillled  by  some 
countries,  first  and  foremost  the  United 
States.  The  Uiilted  States  uses  chemical 
weapons  In  Its  aggressive  war  In  Vietnam. 

In  view  of  this,  the  Soviet  Govornmcnt 
proposes  that  the  18-nation  committee  ex- 
;imlne  ways  and  means  of  securing  observ- 
ance by  all  stales  of  tlie  Geneva  Protocol  on 
a  ban  on  the  use  of  chemical  and  bacterio- 
logical weapons. 

7.  Liquidation  of  foreign  military  bases 
Foreign  military  bases  on  alien  territories 
create  a  serious  threat  to  the  peace.  Such 
bases  serve  as  a  source  of  outbreak  of  mili- 
tary conflicts,  threaten  tlie  freedom  and  In- 
dependence of  the  peoples.  This  Is  convinc- 
ingly borne  out  by  tiie  continuing  aggressive 
wax  of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam,  by  the 
tension  and  conflicts  In  other  piu-t-s  of  the 
world,  where  foreign  b;\ses  are  located. 

The  Soviet  Government  proposes  that,  in 
conformity  with  instructions  of  the  21st 
session  of  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly, the  18-natlon  Disarmament  Commit- 
tee urgently  examine  the  question  of  the 
liquidation  of  foreign  military  brises. 

Tlie  Soviet  Government  supports  the  set- 
ting up  of  denuclearized  zones  in  various 
parts  of  the  world. 

Tlie  Soviet  Government  believes  that  not 
only  groups  of  states,  embracing  whole  con- 
tinents or  major  geographic  regions,  but  also 
more  limited  groups  of  states  or  even  indi- 
vidual countries,  may  assume  commitments 
for  the  establishment  of  denucle.irized  zones. 

8.  Measures  on  regional  disarmament 

The  Soviet  Government  also  suppnarts  pro- 
posals concerning  the  implementation  of 
measures  for  regional  disarmament  and  for 
the  reduction  of  armaments  In  various  re- 
gions of  the  world,  including  the  Middle 
East.  The  question  of  such  measures  for 
slackening  the  arms  race  In  the  Middle  East, 
of  course,  could  be  considered  only  in  con- 
ditions of  elimination  of  the  consequences 
of  the  Israeli  aggression  against  tiie  Arab 
countries,  and,  above  all,  the  full  evacuation 
of  the  Israeli  forces  from  the  territories  of 
Arab  countries  occupied  by  them. 
9.  Peaceful  uses  of  the  sea  bed  and  ocean 
floor 

The  progress  of  research  and  the  prospect 
for  the  development  of  the  sea  bed  and  the 
ocean  floor  make  it  possible  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  the  timely  recording  in  a  proper 
form  of  conditions  that  would  insure  the 
utilization  of  the  sea  bed  beyond  the  limits 
of  existing  territorial  waters  exclusively  for 
peaceful  purposes. 

This  would  ban,  specifically,  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  fixed  military  installations  on  the 
sea  and  also  any  other  military  activity. 

Tlie  Soviet  Government  proposes  that  the 
18-nation  committee  open  talks  on  the  use 
of  tlie  sea  bed  beyond  the  limits  of  existing 
territorial  waters  exclusively  for  peaceful 
purposes. 

Mr,  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  asked 
Secretary  Nitze  and  General  Wheeler  to 
submit  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee a  memorandum  which  would  out- 


line the  positions  of  the  Departm'^nt  of 
Defense  on  these  various  proposals  for 
arms  control  and  disarmament  put  for- 
ward by  the  Russians.  I  would  hope  they 
would  also  give  us  some  views  as  to  what 
the  Defense  Department  itself  thinks 
should  be  the  necessary  step  forward  in 
this  general  area  of  disarmament. 

My  belief  i.s  that,  with  this  informa- 
tion before  us.  we  can  view  the  proposed 
militarj'  appropriations  with  a  far  better 
perspective.  We  can  make  an  intellipcnt 
judgment  on  whether  it  is  wise  for  u.s  to 
continue  these  enormous  expenditures 
which  plunge  our  budget  into  an  ever- 
growing deficit  and  plunge  our  dollar 
into  ever-greater  difficulty  and  increase 
the  difficulty  of  caring  the  ills  of  our 
cities,  coping  with  crime  in  our  streets, 
and  t!ic  situation  invol\ying  crime  in  the 
streets  of  our  cities  ancteven  wiping  out 
hunger  in  America. 

There  was  another  breath  of  fresh  air 
yesterday  morning  when  our  colleague, 
also  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  McCarthy  1  i.ssucd  a  position  pnper 
on  arms  control. 

The  press  tells  us  he  was  a.ssisted  in 
the  preparation  of  this  position  paper 
by  those  two  outstanding  scientists  who 
have  done  so  much  for  tlie  cause  of  arms 
control  over  many  past  years — Dr. 
Jerome  Wiesner  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  and  Dr.  Kistiakow- 
sky  of  Har\ard  University. 

I  had  t:ie  opportunity  to  call  this  posi- 
tion paix-r  of  the  Senator  frcm  Min- 
nesoUi  IMr.  McCarthy]  to  the  atten- 
tion of  both  General  Wheeler  and  Under 
Secretary  Nitze.  And  I  asked  them  what 
their  opinion  '.v.is  ar,  to  the  various  pro- 
posals made  by  our  colleague. 

T'noy  rcplic-d— and  not  v.ithout  ica- 
son — that  thcv  wanted  to  give  the  nial- 
ter  more  mature  thought.  They  promised 
to  furnish  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee with  a  memorandum  stating  their 
position  with  respect  to  each  of  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

I  believe  tliis  position  paper  on  arms 
control  published  by  our  colleagues  de- 
serves careful  attention  and  scrutiny. 
Indeed,  I  invite  debate  on  it  by  all  of 
Lur  colleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
position  paper  to  which  I  have  referred 
may  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  find  the  proposals  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  most  interest- 
ing. I  am  entirely  in  accord  with  them, 
and  I  hope  that  they  can  in  the  near  fu- 
ture become  the  basis  for  the  U.S. 
negotiating  position  from  which  we  may 
move  forward  toward  further  steps  in 
the  area  of  anns  control  and  disarma- 
ment. 

Exhibit  1 

Position  Paper  on  Arms  Control — 
Senator  Eugene  J.  McCarthj 
THE  problem 
In   1959  the  Antarctic  Treaty  barred  nu- 
clear weapons  from  the  Antarctic  continent 
and  provided  for  free  and  open  Inspection  of 
Antarctic  bases.  The  test-ban  treaty  of  1963 
prohibited  nuclear  explosions  in  the  atmos- 
phere, in  the  seas  and  in  outer  space.  The 
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Both  sides  now  have  other  verification  ca- 
pabilities, including  observation  satellites, 
which  are  sufficiently  dependable  to  mini- 
mize the  risks  of  significant  undetected  eva- 
sions even  In  the  absence  of  specific  inspec- 
tion agreements. 

As  an  Initial  step  toward  reaching  agree- 
ments to  limit  strategic  armaments  we 
should  announce  that  we  are  delaying  de- 
ployment of  the  Sentinel  ABM  system  and 
the  Poseidon  and  Mlnuteman  III  ICBM  pend- 
ing speedy  agreement  with  the  U.SS.R.  We 
can  do  this  without  putting  our  security  in 
jeopardy,  since  neither  the  Chinese  nuclear 
threat  against  which  we  are  deploying 
Sentinel,  nor  the  Soviet  ABM  which  is  the 
rationale  for  the  Poseidon  and  Mlnuteman 
III  developments,  are  moving  ahead  per- 
ceptibly. At  the  very  least  we  would  be  de- 
ferring expenditures  In  a  year  when  our 
economy  Is  seriously  strained:  and  If  our  re- 
straint should  promote  an  agreement  on 
strategic  forces  we  would  have  gained  greatly 
from  our  unilateral  Initiatives  In  this  area. 

(2)  As  part  of  a  freeze  on  strategic  of- 
fensive and  defensive  systems,  we  should  also 
seek  an  International  agreement  to  prohibit 
both  development  and  deployment  of  new 
intercontinental  bombers.  Compliance  In  this 
case  too  could  be  easily  verified. 

(3)  Following  a  freeze  on  strategic  offensive 
systems  and  ABMs.  there  should  be  an  agree- 
ment to  reduce  the  number  of  strategic 
weapons.  Reaching  agreement  on  this  point 
may  be  more  difficult  because  of  the  prob- 
lems of  establishing  the  levels  to  be  re- 
tained, and  balancing  dissimilar  weapons 
systems.  Reductions  of  strategic  systems  to 
very  low  levels  will  be  extremely  difficult  and 
we  should  not  make  the  mistake  of  believ- 
ing otherwise.  It  will  be  necessary  but  not 
easy  to  persuade  all  countries  having  nuclear 
weapon  capabilities  to  accede  to  such  agree- 
ments. It  win  also  be  difficult  to  secure  agree- 
ment on  the  Intrusive  inspection  procedures 
that  will  be  necessary  when  the  retained 
levels  are  so  low  that  small  evasions  could 
affect  the  strategic  balance.  These  problems, 
however,  are  not  beyond  solution  if  they  are 
not  beyond  political  will. 

(4)  A  freeze  on  strategic  delivery  systems 
and  ABMs  should  significantly  reduce  the 
military  demand  for  production  of  additional 
nuclear  warheads,  and  encourage  the  Soviets 
to  agree  finally  to  prohibit  further  produc- 
tion of  fissionable  material  for  military  pur- 
poses. Such  an  agreement  too,  could  be  veri- 
fied without  intrusive  inspection.  It  would 
require  merely  the  same  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  controls  on  reactors  and  on 
the  facilities  that  are  used  for  peaceful 
purposes. 

With  a  reduction  or  elimination  of  the 
production  of  fissionable  materials,  there 
could  also  be  a  program  wherein  both  sides 
would  transfer  specified  amounts  of  fission- 
able material  to  stockpiles  to  be  used  for 
peaceful  purposes  under  International  Atom- 
ic   Energy  Agency   controls. 

(5)  The  time  has  come  for  a  renewed 
effort  to  achieve  a  Comprehensive  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty.  There  is  now  only  a  mar- 
ginal need  for  testing  nuclear  warheads.  If 
we  secure  a  moratorium  on  deployment  of 
new  strategic  systems,  virtually  all  need 
for  testing  will  have  been  eliminated.  Capa- 
bilities for  detecting  underground  tests  and 
for  discriminating  between  tests  and  earth- 
quakes havfe  greatly  Improved  in  recent  years. 
Both  factors  suggest  that  agreement  can  now 
be  more  easily  achieved. 

We  have  almost  certiilnly  reached  the  point 
where  any  clandestine  explosions  that  could 
escape  detection  and  identification  would  be 
militarily  insignificant.  However,  an  agree- 
ment with  provision  for  two  or  three  on- 
site  Inspections  {a  number  at  one  time  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Soviet  Union)  or  some  sys- 
tem of  inspection  by  challenge,  would  be 
more  viable,  because  means  would  be  avail- 
able for  resolving  doubts  about  the  origin 
of   some   unidentified  seismic   events. 


(6)  Unrestricted  use  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons  could  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  devices  which  would  be  at  least  as 
great  a  threat  to  life  as  thermonuclear 
bombe.  It  is  therefore  vital  to  implement 
all  measures  which  would  Inhibit  the  initia- 
tion of  chemical  and  biological  warfare.  Tlie 
United  States  Is  the  only  major  power  which 
is  not  at  this  time  a  party  to  the  1925  Ge- 
neva Protocol  which  prohibits  the  use  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons.  We  should 
be  prepared  to  accede  to  an  updated  version 
of  the  Protocol.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Conference,  a 
meeting  of  technical  experts  should  be  con- 
vened immediately  to  establish  the  criteria 
which  specify  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons and  thereby  make  it  possible  to  update 
the  1925  protocol  consistent  with  more  re- 
cent developments. 

(7)  We  should  support  the  establishment 
of  a  technical  committee  of  members  of  the 
Eighteen  Nations  Disarmament  Conference 
as  a  forum  where  parties  to  arms  control 
agreements  may  raise  questions  concerning 
the  activities  of  other  parties  In  areas  where 
the  treaty  Is  applicable.  This  would  be  par- 
ticularly Important  In  the  case  of  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  treaty  verified  only  by  uni- 
lateral  means. 

(8)  A  conscientious  and  vigorous  effort 
should  be  made  to  strengthen  the  role  of 
the  United  Nations  In  peace  keeping  opera- 
tions. 

All  these  measures  are  made  more  pos- 
sible by  a  confiuence  of  Interest  now  develop- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  which  may  well  express  itself  in  the 
area  of  arms  control  and  disarmament.  In 
view  of  this  confluence,  the  irUtial  steps  sug- 
gested above  are  far  more  feasible  than  is 
generally  acknowledged.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  they  can  be  taken  without  affect- 
ing our  national  security  adversely. 

UNILATERAL    ACTIONS 

While  we  are  attempting  to  reach  agree- 
ments to  limit  armaments  through  Interna- 
tional agreements.  It  Is  Important  to  recog- 
nize that  there  Is  a  great  deal  we  can  achieve 
simply  by  having  the  courage  to  exercise 
self-restraint  on  our  own  military  activities. 
We  must  recognize  that  If  we  continue  tcj 
equate  security  with  ever  growing  weaponry 
we  may  be  marching  toward  disaster. 

We  should  also  recognize  that  our  de- 
cisions to  procure  certain  weapon  systems 
will  normally  provoke  equivalent  responses 
by  our  potential  adversaries  which,  if  one 
judges  by  the  past  record,  negate  our  own 
efforts.  We  must  consider  military  expendi- 
tures as  critically  as  we  do  those  for  non- 
military  programs.  There  are  indications  that 
the  Congress  is  at  long  last  beginning  to  do 
this.  It  should  continue  to  do  so. 

With  respect  to  our  commitments  abroad 
there  are  also  important  opportunities  for  us 
to  profit  by  restraining  our  military  activi- 
ties unilaterally. 

First,  there  is  our  military  presence  in 
Europe.  To  adjust  to  the  change  of  Soviet 
strategy  we  must  seek  to  reduce  tensions  fur- 
ther. In  addition  to  dealing  with  tlie  prob- 
lems of  men  and  conventional  armaments 
in  Europe,  we  must  attend  to  the  problem  of 
tactical  nuclear  weapons.  The  situation  could 
be  improved  considerably  by  our  withdraw- 
ing from  Europe  large  quantities  of  un- 
needed  nuclear  weapons. 

Second,  there  are  our  activities  In  the  de- 
veloping nations  of  Asia,  Latin  America  and 
Africa.  In  these  countries  we  liave  competed 
with  tKJth  our  allies  and  our  adversaries  in 
the  sale  and  supply  of  arms.  An  alarming 
increase  has  taken  place,  particularly  within 
the  past  few  years,  in  the  number  and  so- 
phistication of  arms  we  supply  to  the  devel- 
oping countries.  Across  the  globe,  wars  are 
being  fought  with  American  weapons — often 
on  both  sides.  We  have  become  the  principal 
weapon  suppliers  of  the  world.  And  that  pol- 
icy must  change. 
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We  have  often  In  the  past  acceded  to  re- 
quests for  military  aid  simply  because  a  mili- 
tary clique  desired  to  maintain  Its  influ- 
ence and  position.  We  have  too  often  been 
motivated  by  our  desire  to  buy  or  maintain 
influence  in  recipient  countries,  to  secure 
military  bases,  or  to  generate  sales  to  help 
our  balance  of  payments  problems.  None  of 
these  reasons  can  justify  our  arms  sales 
program. 

Ideally,  tills  problem  should  be  dealt  with 
by  international  agreements.  The  United 
States  should  use  its  influence  to  persuade 
other  major  suppliers  to  agree  to  some  sort 
of  arms  moratorium.  In  any  case,  the  United 
States  must  unilaterally  limit  its  arms  sales 
abroad. 

CONCLUSION 

We  seek,  finally,  a  new  era  for  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament.  The  United  States 
should  again  become  the  leader  in  Uie  search 
for  a  rational  world  security  system.  There 
Is  good  reason  for  optimism.  Many  of  the 
obstacles  in  the  past  have  been  the  product 
of  the  Cold  War  between  the  U.S.  and  Soviet 
Union.  The  detente  between  the  two  great 
powers.  Interrupted  by  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
can  be  renewed  with  peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 
If  each  of  the  powers  Is  willing  to  enter  ac- 
cords in  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  arms  control 
agreements  can  be  the  principal  expression 
of  a  renewed  detente.  An  end  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam  must  occasion  a  complete  reap- 
praisal of  our  diplomacy  and  a  new  thrust 
toward  peace. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  W^est  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  VIETNAM  PEACE  NEGOTIA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  Paris 
yesterday,  Ambassador  W.  Averell  Har- 
riman  sat  do'An  again  with  rcpresenta- 
tatives  of  North  Vietnam  and  offered 
them  peace,  assuring  them  that  the 
United  States  has  no  designs  upon  the 
Iieople  or  the  territory  of  North  Viet- 
nam," and  adding  that  reconciliation  of 
the  Vietnamese  people  would  be  possible 
if  peace  were  restored. 

Ambassador  Hairiman,  in  yesterday's 
official  conversations,  spoke  of  what 
peace  would  mean  to  Southeast  Asia  and 
restated  America's  willingness  to  par- 
ticipate in  cooperative  programs  for  ed- 
ucational, cultural,  economic,  and  hu- 
manitarian progress: 

The  sooner  we  can  begin  to  move  here 
toward  ending  the  conflict  in  Vietnam,  tlie 
•sooner  your  people  and  your  neighbors — 
with  help  from  others — can  begin  to  attack 
the  only  real  enemies  modem  man  should 
have — hunger,  poverty,  illltei-acy.  disease, 
:ind  suffering — 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  oflBcial  text  of  the  notes 
used  by  Ambassador  Harriman  in  yester- 
day's Paris  session  appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  notes  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


Text  or  Notes  Used  by  Ambassador  W.  Aver- 
EU,  Harriman  at  the  Jult  10  Session  of 
Official  Conversations  Between  the 
United  States  and  North  Vietnam.  Paris, 
Prance,  July  10.  1968 

We  have  come  to  Paris  to  find  tlie  path  to 
peace.  The  United  States  has  no  designs  upon 
the  people  or  the  territory  of  North  Vlet- 
Nam.  We  seek  no  military  presence,  no  mili- 
tary b:ises,  no  special  privileges  in  South  Viet- 
Nom.  We  will  support  any  political  settle- 
ment for  the  reunification  of  Viet-Nam  that 
is  based  on  the  free  choice  of  the  people  of 
tlie  North  and  of  the  South.  But  tlie  future 
of  Vietnam — indeed  of  all  of  Southeast  Asia — 
awaits  peace.  With  peace,  reconciliation 
among  Vietnamese  becomes  possible,  as  well 
as  economic  and  social  progress  tliroughout 
Southeast  Asia.  It  Is  to  these  topics— peace, 
and  what  it  would  mean — that  I  should  like 
to   address   niyseU   today. 

"Your  Excellency,  your  belief  that  the 
American  people  deplore  the  war  in  Viet- 
Nam  is  correct.  Their  leaders  and  their  Gov- 
ernment deplore  it.  We  did  not  seek  this 
war.  You  will  find  as  you  continue  to  study 
the  history  of  my  country,  and  particularly 
its  record  in  the  20th  century,  that  Ameri- 
e:ins  are  a  people  who  only  reluctantly  take 
up  arms.  But  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  have  laid  down  their  lives  for 
the  principle  that  one  nation  has  i.o  right 
to  impose  Us  will  upon  another  by  force  The 
people  of  the  world  have  benefited  from  our 
adlierence  to  tliis  principle. 

1  want  you  to  understand  that  in  our 
search  for  peace  in  Viet-Nam  we  will  not 
abandon  the  principles  which  impelled  us  to 
take  up  arms  in  the  first  instance.  We  have 
noted  that  the  only  proposal  for  peace  ad- 
v:inced  by  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
Nam  to  date  is  for  us  to  withdraw  our  forces 
from  South  Viet-Nam.  Your  Excellency,  you 
must  understand  that  such  abandonment  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  would  be  in- 
consistent with  American  principles. 

The  United  States  stands  pledged,  however, 
t  >gether  with  the  other  allies  of  the  Republic 
of  Viet-Nam.  to  withdraw  its  forces,  and  to 
do  EO  promptly — -as  North  Viet-Nam  ^inth- 
draws  its  forces  to  its  own  territory,  ceases 
infiltration,  and  the  level  of  violence  thus 
subsides. 

What  we  seek  in  South  Viet-Nam  is  that 
its  people  be  allowed  to  develop  politically, 
economically,  and  socially,  free  of  violence  or 
coercion.  We  seek  a  South  Viet-Nam  where 
all  can  live  without  fear. 

We  have  taken  the  first  concrete  steps  to- 
ward peace  by  freeing  most  of  your  territory 
and  most  of  your  people  from  the  weight  of 
the  war.  We  are  prepared  at  the  appropriate 
time  and  in  the  appropriate  circumstances 
to  take  further  steps.  We  have  suggested  seme 
v.e  might  take  together.  We  stand  ready  to 
welcome  your  suggestions  fcr  others.  We  per- 
sist in  our  search  for  peace  with  no  less 
determination  than  we  persist  in  our  defense 
of  South  Viet-Nam  from  aggression. 

There  is  one  more  lesson  I  hope  you  will 
discover  as  you  read  our  history.  As  you  look 
through  the  record,  you  will  find  a  solid  base 
for  confidence  that  we  abide  by  our  word 
in  any  settlement.  Moreover,  we  are  a  people 
who  believe  in  helping  heal  as  quickly  as 
possible  the  emotional  and  physical  wounds 
of  war. 

I  am  sure  that  the  record  In  Europe  after 
V,'orld  War  II  Is  known  to  you.  You  know 
what  the  American  people  and  the  American 
Government  together  with  our  allies— and 
our  former  enemies — did  to  erase  the  scars 
of  war  and  to  rebuild  their  sliattered  econ- 
omies. Ine  same  was  true  In  A.sia  after  the 
Pacific  war. 

The  seme  can  be  true  in  Viet-Nam  and  in 
Soutlieast  Asia — if  you  will  work  with  us  to 
end  the  present  conflict — and  tlien  move  en 
to  the  serious  business  of  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation. 

Surely  peace — real  peace — is  what  the  peo- 
ple of  Viet-Nam  want  most.  They  want  an 


end  to  violence — and  an  end  to  efforts  to 
impose  political  solutions  upon  tlieni  by  force 
and  terror.  If  we  can  succeed  here  in  finding 
a  way  to  an  honorable  and  Just  peace,  it  Is 
the  people  of  Viet-Nam— of  North  and  South 
alike — who  stand  to  gain  the  most. 

Pending  unification,  tlie  two  parts  of  Viet- 
Nam  would  benefit  greatly  by  immediate 
agreement  for  the  free  flow  of  goods,  by 
technical  cooperation  and  cultural  exchanges, 
and  by  the  visits  of  people  back  and  forth. 

An  end  to  fighting  In  Viet-Nam  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  genuine  peace  in  neighbor- 
ing Laos — a  return  to  the  agreement  on  Laos 
worked  out  in  Geneva  in  1962.  Cambodia,  too, 
would  profit  by  peaceful  cooperation. 

A  genuine  and  Just  peace  can  only  bring 
great  benefits  to  all  the  peoples  of  former 
Indo-Chlna.  And  each  of  them  can  take  an 
increasingly  important  role  in  the  encourag- 
ing process  of  regional  development  in 
Southeast  Asia  that  has  already  been  started. 
Tlirough  such  efforu  as  the  Mekong  Valley 
Development  Program,  the  entire  region  can 
Ijecome  one  of  the  most  productive  in  the 
world. 

Cooperative  programs  for  education — pri- 
mary, advanced  and  technical— have  already 
begiin.  A  number  of  Asian  nations  are  al- 
ready working  tdgether  to  improve  tlie  com- 
munications and  transportation  systems  cf 
I  heir  nations  and  of  the  region.  They  are 
sharing  technical  know-how  in  raismg  food 
production.  Au  outstanding  example  is  the 
miracle  rice.  IR-8,  developed  through  inter- 
national cooperation  in  the  Philippines  and 
now  benefitting  the  farmers  of  other  coun- 
tries in  Asia. 

More  than  three  years  ago.  President  John- 
sjju— speaking  at  Johns  Hopkins  University 
in  April  1965 — voiced  ills  hopes  and  his  sup- 
port for  a  vastly  increased  effort  to  improve 
conditions  of  life  in  Southeast  Asia,  lie  said : 
-The  first  step  is  for  the  countries  of 
S.DUlheast  Asia  to  associate  themselves  in  a 
greatly  expanded  cooperative  effort  for  de- 
velopment. We  would  hope  that  North  Viet- 
Nam  would  take  its  place  in  the  common 
effort  just  as  soon  as  peaceful  cooperation  is 
possible. " 

He  added  that  he.  "would  hope  that  all 
other  industrialized  countries  including  the 
Soviet  Union,  will  Join  in  this  effort  to  re- 
place despair  with  hope  and  terror  with 
progress." 

In  his  March  31  speech  this  year — in  which 
lie  announced  the  major  de-escalation  of  the 
Viet-Nam  war  which  has  brought  us  to 
Paris — President  Johnson  repeated  his  Johns 
Hopkins  promise — Including  ills  hope  that 
North  Viet-Nam  would  take  its  place  in  this 
common  effort  "just  as  soon  as  peace  comes." 
"Over  time,  a  wider  framework  of  pe:ice 
and  security  in  Southeast  Asia  may  become 
possible,"  the  P*resident  said.  "The  new  co- 
operation of  the  nations  of  such  a  Southeast 
Asia  is  what  the  United  States  seeks — and 
that  is  all  the  United  States  seeks." 

Your  Excellency.  I  have  talked  today  about 
our  goals  in  Viet-Nam  and  our  hopes  for 
Southeast  Asia. 

Tlic  United  States  Government  has  fur- 
nished assistance  bath  to  individual  coun- 
tries and  to  new  groupings  of  countries 
which  share  these  goals.  Together  with 
France,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet 
Union  from  outside  the  region,  our  Govern- 
ment is  a  member  of  the  Economic  Commis- 
sion for  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  We  would 
welcome  other  members.  Over  the  years,  this 
Commission  has  carried  out  extensive  re- 
search and  consultation  in  the  fields  of 
social  and  economic  development. 

Another  important  regional  organization 
has  now  been  launched  on  the  initiative  of 
a  number  of  Asian  nations.  Thl.s  Is  Uie  Asian 
Development  Bank  The  United  States  wel- 
comed Its  creation  and  supports  its  activities. 
Membership  in  the  i;?nk  is  open  to  all  who 
wish  to  share  in  its  activities  and  responsi- 
bilities, regardless  of  differing  ideologies  or 
economic    systems.    President    Johnson    has 
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asked  our  Congress  to  Authorize  funds  In- 
tended to  Increase  further  the  Bank's  finan- 
cial and  technical  capabilities. 

TTius,  Your  Excellencn  Asian  Institutions 
ready  to  undertake  lncr«  aslngly  challenging 
tasks  now  exist  and  are  \i  orklng  actively. 

The  sooner  we  can  beg  in  to  move  here  to- 
ward ending  the  confllc  .  In  Vlet-Nam.  the 
sooner  your  people  and  y(  ur  neighbors — with 
help  from  others — can  I  egln  to  attack  the 
only  real  enemies  modern  man  should  have — 
hunger,  poverty.  UUtei  acy.  disease,  and 
suffering. 

Choose  the  path  of  p  sace.  Then  we  can 
work  together  for  progn  ss — and  the  sooner 
the  better. 


COMMENDATION  OP  SENATORS 
RANDOLPH  AND  VOUNG  ON  PAS- 
SAGE OP  OMNIBllS  RIVERS  AND 
HARBORS-PLOOD  i  CONTROL  AU- 
THORIZATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  ijir.  Pre.sident,  on 
July  2,  last  week,  the  feenate  passed  the 
public  "'works  rivers  and  harbors-flood 
control  authorization.  With  its  adoption, 
the  Senate  reafflrnled  the  hij^'hly 
thouRhtful  and  well-ihformed  opinions 
of  the  articulate  chairman  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee.  Senator  Randolph. 
This  legislation  will  certainly  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  n  ajor  accomplish- 
ments of  this  Congresi .  because  it  is  in- 
deed, in  the  words  of  tl  le  extremely  com- 
petent chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  "an  invest)  nent  in  America." 
Under  the  direction  of  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, and  with  the  CDoperation  of  the 
distinguislied  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Young  I.  the  chairmar  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Flood  Control-Rivers  and  Har- 
bors, this  measure  ' >as  led  expertly 
through  t3  overwhelm  ng  adoption.  The 
dedication  and  hard  wark  of  these  Sen- 
ators assured  the  succc  ;s. 

I  wish  to  thank  th;  Senate  for  the 
exemplai-y  manner  in  \  hich  it  responded 
in  disposing  of  this  b  11.  We  appreciate 
immensely  the  work  i  nd  efforts  of  the 
members  of  the  comm  ttee  and  subcom- 
mittee who  sat  througti  extensive  hear- 
ings and  received  te;  timony  on  more 
than  120  projects  whi;h  had  been  rec- 
ommended to  them.  This  success  is  a 
line  achievement. 
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analysis  of  the  oil  import  program  In  the 
context  of  our  Nation's  total  energy 
needs  will  produce  a  rational  program. 
Only  a  rational  program  will  enable  us 
to  meet  our  defense  and  other  needs  at 
the  lowest  ix>s.sible  cost  to  the  consumer. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  study 
entitled  "U.S.  Petroleum  Through  1980" 
is  a  start,  but  it  falls  far  short  of  the 
in-depth  analysis  which  is  required. 

The  original  rationale  for  the  oil  im- 
port program  was  that  by  limiting  the 
amounts  of  low-cost  foreign  crude  which 
could  be  imported  into  the  United  States 
the  price  of  oil  would  be  protected  so 
that  pi-oducers  would  have  a  sufficient 
incentive  to  search  for  and  develop  new 
domestic  sources  of  oil.  Whether  tills 
goal  has  been  achieved  is  not  clear. 
Although  the  number  of  new  wells  drilled 
has  declined  despite  the  rising  demand 
for  oil,  it  is  not  clear  whether  this  decline 
is  a  result  of  lack  of  incentive  or  is 
attributable  to  technological  improve- 
ments. In  any  case,  we  now  hear  cries 
for  an  additional  subsidy  in  the  form  of 
more  stringent  import  restrictions  in 
order  to  give  a  greater  incentive  to  those 
who  would  explore  for  new  sources  of 
domestic  oil.  Well,  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
amount  of  subsidy  the  American  con- 
sumer can  be  expected  to  bear.  During 
the  almost  10  years  the  program  has 
been  in  effect,  it  has  cost  the  American 
consumer  over  $40  billion  \\\  increased 
prices. 

It  is  ti-ue  that  a  strong  domestic  oil 
industry  is  vital  to  our  Nations  defense, 
but  if  the  27 '2-percent  depletion  allow- 
ance, the  7-percent  investment  tax 
credit,  and  the  ability  to  write  off  the  cost 
of  drilling  in  1  year  is  not  enough  incen- 
tive, perhaps  it  is  time  to  find  some  other 
alternative  energy  sources. 

The  oil  import  program  has  been  u.sed 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
aid  the  Virgin  Islands,  help  the  eco- 
nomically depressed  area  of  Puerto  Rico, 
give  the  domestic  petrochemical  indus- 
try limited  access  to  cheap  foreign  feed- 
stock, and  now  proposes  to  use  it  to 
encourage  the  production  of  low  sulfur 
residual  fuel  oil.  While  all  these  are 
laudable  goals,  at  no  time  has  the  oil 
import  program  been  reexamined  to  find 
out  what  the  effect  of  these  actions  were 
on  the  concept  of  the  program.  The  end 
result  has  been  the  construction  of  a 
rickety  maze  infested  structure.  And,  un- 
fortunately, the  only  ones  who  can 
thread  their  way  through  the  maze  are 
the  sijecial  interests.  Nor  can  this  be 
done  by  tne  woefully  understaffed  Oil 
Import  Administration.  The  OIA  has 
enough  trouble  just  administering  the 
present  program  let  alone  doing  an  in- 
depth  analysis  of  the  underlying  con- 
cepts. 

The  first  thing  that  should  be  done  is 
to  adequately  fund  the  Oil  Import  Ad- 
ministration. No  orie  in  the  Senate  has 
fought  harder  for  economy  in  Govern- 
ment than  I,  but  the  inadequate  fund- 
ing of  the  OIA  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
false  economy.  The  OIA  administers  a 
program  which  dispenses  import  licenses 
worth  literally  millions  of  dollars  a  year 
to  the  recipients,  yet,  cannot  afford  even 
one  field  investigator  to  find  out  whether 
the  recipients  are  really  entitled  to  the 
licenses  they  are  issued. 


I  would  strongly  urge  Secretary  Udall 
to  exercise  the  power  that  Congre.ss  has 
already  given  him  and  impose  a  1-cent- 
a-barrel  fee  on  the  recipient.s  of  import 
licenses.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  re- 
cipients of  the.se  lucrative  licenses  which 
are  worth  about  $1.25  a  barrel  to  them 
should  not  contribute  1  cent  a  barrel 
to  the  cost  of  running  this  program. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  American 
consumer  who  already  pays  dearly  for 
the  program  in  higher  petroleum  prod- 
uct costs  should  be  forced  to  contribute 
even  more  to  keep  the  program  running. 

Likewise  there  is  no  justification  for 
continuing  the  hLstorical  finished  prod- 
uct quota.  Certain  companies  have  the 
privilege  of  importing  76,000  barrels  a 
day  of  finished  products  merely  because 
they  did  so  in  the  past.  This  privilege 
should  have  been  phased  out  long  ago. 
There  is  no  justification  for  continuing 
this  anachronism. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the 
76,000-barrels-a-day  quota  of  finished 
products  should  be  shifted  to  a  76,000- 
barrels-a-day  quota  of  No.  2  fuel  and 
asphalt  to  alleviate  the  apparent  tight 
supply  on  the  east  coast.  Some  people 
feel  that  if  the  small  independent  ter- 
minal operators  were  ^;iven  access  to 
this  ai.iount  of  foreign  No.  2  fuel  oil.  they 
would  have  sufficient  leverage  to  bring 
down  the  price  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  to  the 
many  homeowners  who  use  it  to  heat 
their  homes.  This  proposal  bePVa  investi- 
sation.  Although  the  supply  of  No.  2  fuel 
has  been  increasing  this  year,  this 
lias  not  been  reflected  by  a  drop  in 
price.  Something  is  wrong.  Something 
should  be  done  about  it. 

Another  area  which  bears  investiga- 
tion is  the  amount  of  imports  granted  to 
the  petrochemicals.  Several  studies  have 
been  done  showing,  depending  on  who 
liired  the  "experts,"  that  the  domestic 
petrochemical  industry  does  or  does  not 
need  access  to  foreign  feedstock  to  re- 
main competitive.  Nothing  seems  to  have 
been  done  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  determine  which  study  is 
correct. 

The  petrochemical  quota  seems  to  re- 
flect politics  more  than  it  does  any  ra- 
tional plan.  In  1967,  when  "refineries  ' 
were  redefined  in  the  regulations,  the 
petrochemicals  received  an  additional 
27,000  barrels  a  day  of  imports.  Yet,  when 
"refinery"  was  redefined  this  year  to 
prevent  the  double  dip,  the  increase  of 
27.000  barrels  a  day  granted  in  1967  to 
the  petrochemicals  was  continued  for 
the  second  half  of  1968.  Although  the 
result  of  the  new  regulations  was  to  re- 
distribute this  27.000  barrels  a  day 
among  the  petrochemical  sector,  no  one 
seems  to  have  considered  whether  this 
would  help  or  hurt  our  drive  to  increa.se 
exports. 

Alternatives  to  supplant  or  supplement 
the  present  program  should  be  investi- 
gated. The  use  of  foreign-trade  zones 
seems  to  be  gaining  increased  interest. 
An  application  was  recently  filed  for  one 
in  Maine.  Although  I  do  not  know  much 
about  the  proposal,  I  presume  the  refin- 
ery to  be  established  in  the  foreign-trade 
zone  would  be  geared  to  produce  low- 
sulfur  residual  fuel.  Besides  the  actual 
cash  contribution  such  a  refinery  would 
make,  it  could  provide  a  core  for  a  new 
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petrochemical  complex  which  would 
bring  prosperity  to  an  economically  de- 
pressed area,  help  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, and  strengthen  our  Nation's  de- 
fense posture. 

I  have  been  searching  for  alternatives. 
I  recently  learned  of  two  plans  which 
would  use  the  oil  import  program  to  con- 
serve our  domestic  oil  supply  without 
causing  a  severe  economic  dislocation 
within  the  domestic  producing  industry. 
Although  at  this  stage  I  certainly  cannot 
endorse  either  plan,  I  think  both  should 
be  carefully  examined  to  .see  whether 
these  plans  can  achieve  their  stated 
goals.  Therefore,  I  have  sent  both  plans 
out  to  certain  interested  parties  for  com- 
ment. Perhaps,  something  may  come  of  It. 

Whatever  course  of  action  we  take,  I 
think  the  first  step  is  a  complete  reexam- 
ination of  the  goals  which  can  and 
should  be  sought  through  an  oil  import 
program.  I  cannot  understand  how  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  can  say  that 
there  is  no  need  to  hold  hearings  to  re- 
examine the  program.  This  view  Is  ob- 
viously not  shared  by  the  House  Interior 
and  Ways  and  Means  Committees.  The 
publication  of  "U.S.  Petroleum  Through 
1980"  Is  a  start,  but  only  a  start.  We  must 
push  on  without  delay.  Each  year  the 
program  continues  in  its  present  form  it 
costs  the  American  consumers  about  $4.5 
billion  and  may  actually  be  impairing  our 
national  security. 


As  these  resolutions  indicate  western 
Democrats  heartily  endorse  the  John- 
son administration  and  their  thinking  is 
clearly  in  the  mainstream  of  the  progres- 
sive Democratic  Party  tradition. 


THE  BUIXJET 


WESTERN      DEMOCRATS     SUPPORT 
PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  a  meet- 
ing in  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  June  13-16,  1968, 
the  Western  States  Democratic  Confer- 
ence passed  a  number  of  resolutions. 
Some  of  these  resolutions  are  of  a  local 
or  regional  nature,  but  others  address 
themselves  to  major  national  problems. 

To  give  my  colleagues  a  sense  of  the 
opinion  of  Democrats  in  the  western  part 
of  America  toward  these  national  prob- 
lems, I  should  like  to  quote  a  few  of  the 
resolutions : 

Resolved  that  we  call  on  all  Americans 
to  recognize  and  support  the  efforts  of  the 
President  to  bring  peace  in  Vietnam  and 
trust  that  the  meetings  in  Paris  will  bring 
about  a  peace  with  honor  to  all  concerned. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  thut  we  sup- 
port tlie  Presidents  programs  to  provide  edu- 
cational, economical  and  political  equality 
and  opportunity  for  all,  and  that  we  sup- 
port legislation  lor  the  necessary  funding  to 
expand  and  implement  these  programs. 

Whereas  the  Democratic  Party  traditionally 
has  been  dedicated  to  the  achievement  of  a 
society  in  which  men  live  in  a  spirit  of  tol- 
erance and  freedom,  and 

Whereas  the  Democratic  administrations 
of  the  liist  seven  and  one-half  years  will  be 
rememi>ered  for  successful  sponsorship  of 
legislation  that  represents  steps  toward  dig- 
nity and  freedom  for  all  Americans — 
strengthening  civil  rights,  expanded  educa- 
tional and  health  care,  anti-poverty  and  ur- 
ban renewal  programs  and.  the  beginning  of 
meaningful  local  participation  in  such  ac- 
tivities : 

Be  It  resolved  that  we  commend  these 
Democratic  administrations  and  call  for  con- 
tinued election  to  the  Congress  of  people  who 
wlU  continue  to  build  upon  this  record  In 
the  futiue. 


Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  it  cannot  be 
disputed  that  in  our  concern  to  meet  the 
economic  and  social  problems  of  the  Na- 
tion we  have  placed  increasing  reliance 
upon  the  Federal  budget  and  direct  Fed- 
eral expenditures.  The  proliferation  of 
Federal  programs  and  dollars  has  not, 
however,  disposed  of  our  problems,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  good  reason  to 
ask  "How  Much  Can  the  Federal  Budget 
Do?"  as  Duncan  K.  Foley  does  in  the 
July  issue  of  the  Ripon  Forum.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Foley's  per- 
ceptive article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  Much  Can  the  Ft;0EB.\L  Budget  Do? 

(By  Duncan  K.  Foley) 
A  new  political  division  is  b°!:inning  to 
appear  in  ihe  country  between  ihose  who 
instinctively  turn  to  the  Federal  budget  and 
to  direct  Federal  expenditures  to  attack  our 
economic  and  social  problems  and  a  smaller 
group  in  both  parties  who  would  r.ither  use 
Federal  and  State  tax  policy  to  redistribute 
income  and  reconstruct  incentives.  This  divi- 
sion is  obscured  by  the  fact  that  both  groups 
are  activist.  Both  want  the  Government  to 
undertake  responsibility  for  social  justice  and 
a  correction  of  laissez-faire  inefficiencies.  In 
the  perspective  of  the  peoples  rejection  in 
1964  of  laissez-faire  and  reaffirmation  of  ac- 
tivist goals,  this  growinK  disagreement  over 
means  may  produce  the  important  political 
divisions  of  the  future. 

I  have  frequently  argued  in  si^ecific  cases 
and  in  general  theory  the  positive  merits  of 
incentive  manipulation.  This  approach  also 
has  its  relevance  to  the  present  crisis  in  the 
Federal  budget. 

Federal  programs  are,  to  begin  with, 
haunted  by  politics  at  every  level.  Since  we 
do  not  have  a  well  agreed  upon  set  of  social 
priorities  and  goals,  programs  come  into  be- 
ing only  as  the  result  of  political  bargaining. 
Administrators  who  try  to  execute  Congres- 
sional decisions  begin  without  clear  guide- 
lines. Their  decisions  are  further  entangled 
by  the  fact  that  any  choice  between  alterna- 
tive ways  of  achieving  a  goal  have  political 
ramifications.  If  the  goal  can  best  be  served 
by  a  centralized  office,  there  will  be  pressures 
to  spread  offices  around  the  country  to  build 
up  "local  constituencies. '  The  location  of  fa- 
cilities becomes  a  matter  of  intense  political 
conflict  and  bargaining.  Not  only  are  the 
overall  goals  blurred  and  contradictory,  but 
the  actual  implementation  of  even  small 
parts  of  the  program  are  compromises  in 
which  efficiency  and  political  influence  are 
combined. 

This  leads  directly  to  the  profusion  of 
small,  underfinanced  programs  so  character- 
istic of  the  Federal  government.  Model  Cities 
money,  for  instance,  is  so  widely  spread  that 
almost  no  meaningful  experiments  can  be 
made  anywhere. 

Attempts,  heroic  attempts  at  that,  are  now 
being  made  to  bring  some  rationality  into 
the  budgeting  process.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  especially,  has  championed  the  use 
of  modern  management  techniques  to  try 
to  control  expenditures.  But  these  methods 
of  control  themselves  decay  in  the  political 
atmosphere.  To  illustrate  this,  consider  our 
treatment  of  water-resource  projects,  on 
which  we  spend  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars per  year. 


There  are  irrigation  projects  that  sell  water 
substantially  below  cost  to  a  few  prosperous 
but  politically  influential  farmers  in  the 
Southwest.  The  Justification  for  selling  below 
cost  is  that  there  are  'non-market-valued 
benefits"  from  results  such  as  flood  control. 
This  Is  proper,  and  It  is  proper  also  to  count 
m  these  benefits  in  deciding  whether  or  not 
to  invest  in  a  given  project.  We  should  add 
up  the  benefits  and  compare  them  to  the 
cost  of  the  projects.  This  is  done.  The  bene- 
fits, though,  come  strung  out  for  years  af- 
ter the  dams  hiive  been  built,  while  the  cost 
is  concentrated  now.  To  make  coets  and  bene- 
fits comparable,  we  have  to  use  an  interest 
rate  to  decide  what  the  stream  of  benefits 
is  worth  to  us  right  now  as  a  single  sum. 
This  is  like  asking  how  much  we  would 
have  to  put  in  a  savings  account  right  now 
at  stime  rate  of  interest  to  be  able  to  with- 
draw certain  benefits  over  a  period  of  time. 
Obviously,  the  lower  the  rate  of  interest  we 
got  on  the  account,  the  larger  the  initial 
deposit  must  be  to  get  out  the  benefits. 

What  rate  does  the  government  use?  Should 
it  be  18': ,  since  that  is  the  before-tax  rate 
of  return  Uj  corporate  investment?  12';, 
since  that  is  what  the  market  valued  bene- 
fits of  education  amount  to?  The  6  8:  we 
pay  for  mortgages  on  houses,  which  is  si  ill 
another  alternative  use  of  the  money?  4  5';  . 
the  return  ordinary  citizens  get  from  hold- 
ing government  bonds?  There  are  arguments 
for  using  any  of  these.  In  fact  the  govern- 
ment costs  out  water  resource  projects  using 
the  incredibly  low  interest  rate  of  2'2''- 
All  the  motions  of  cost  benefit  analysis  are 
then  performed,  but  the  allocation  figure  is 
nonsense. 

It  is  situations  like  this  that  lead  me  to  be 
skeptical  of  the  Federal  budget  as  an  effective 
instrument  for  managing  our  society.  It  is 
perhaps  very  good  to  legislate  by  compromise 
and  coalition  when  matters  of  law  and  social 
order  are  concerned.  It  is  not  a  good  thing 
when  fairly  simple  economic  results  are  the 
goal.  And  our  goals  are  not  very  complicated. 
We  want  to  house,  feed,  clothe  and  educate 
ourselves,  all  matters  in  which  productivity 
and  efficiency  are  better  than  confusion  and 
compromise.  We  want  to  build  houses  cheaply 
and  in  areas  where  they  do  people  the  most 
good.  Tliese  are  matters  the  market  manages 
w-ell  if  it  builds  houses  at  all.  We  certainly 
want  to  do  something  to  make  the  market 
build  more  hovising  for  poor  people,  but  we 
want  to  retain  the  other  efficient  features. 

At  this  moment  the  administration  of  Fed- 
eral expenditure  is  in  a  crisis.  This  may  be 
temporary  and  I  can  imagine  It  being  alle- 
viated by  technical  advances  and  manage- 
ment science.  But  it  will  not  hurt  now  to 
shift  the  emphasis  from  direct  expenditure 
to  incentive  systems,  from  "decision-making" 
to  policy.  The  only  real  danger  is  that  the 
political  machinery  is  really  set  up  to  avoid 
doing  anything  effective  at  all.  If  this  is  the 
case,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  attacking  and  de- 
fending the  Federal  budget  is  so  popular  with 
some  politicians.  It  produces  a  maximum  of 
noise  and  a  minimum  of  motion. 


"THE  AMERICAN  CRISIS  IN  VIET- 
NAM"—SENATOR  HARTKES  NEW 
BOOK 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  "The 
American  Crisis  in  Vietnam"  is  the  title 
of  a  new  book  to  be  published  by  Bobbs- 
Merrill  on  July  15.  I  call  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  both  because  of  its 
contents  and  because  of  its  authorship. 
For  the  author  is  one  whom  we  all  know, 
one  who  has  frequently  raised  a  voice  of 
protest  in  this  body  over  the  American 
involvement  in  Vietnam,  our  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Indiana  Vance 
Hartke. 

I  look  forward  to  reading  this  book. 
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as  I  am  sure  many  of|  you  also  will  do. 
I  look  forward  to  it  ndt  only  because  Its 
author  is  Vance  Hartkje  but  because  the 
first  brief  review,  which  appeared  in  the 
latest  issue  of  Publisher's  Weekly,  is  so 
laudatory  in  its  comn|ents.  That  mae- 
azine  calls  the  book  'toRent.  informed, 
often  vividly  written  ind  plainspoken." 
It  calls  the  work  a  "fokceful  study"  and 
stresses  particularly  jthe  contribution 
made  by  its  "detailecj  analysis  of  the 
economic  effects  of  th4  conflict." 

Senator  Hartke  is  one  of  those  who  has 
made  a  courageous  and  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  dlalogj  in  this  country 
about  our  policies  in  £  outhcast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ash  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  book  ievi<  w  from  the  July  1 
issue  of  Publisher's  Wqekly  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There   being  no  objection,   the  book 
review  was  ordered  to 
Record,  as  follows: 
The   American   Ckisis  in 


Vance  Ha  itke 


Senator  Ilartke's  addlt  on  to  the  screwing 
literature  on  the  Vletnaqi  tragedy  l.s  cogent, 
loformed.  often  vividly 
spoken  In  his  conslstenkly-held  conviction 
that  from  "wrong  assu  nptlons"  we  made 
"wrong  decisions"  and  gJt  Into  our  present 
mess.  More  emphatlcallj  than  most  of  his 
fellow  dissenters,  he  char  icterlzes  the  Saigon 
regime  as  one  we  have  a  tempted  to  Impose 
upon  the  people  of  Sout*  Vietnam.  He  docu- 
ments this  with  devasta  .log  effect.  What  is 
relatively  new  about  thl  s  forceful  study  of 
the  "American  crisis"  In  Vietnam  Is  his  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  ecoxomic  effects  of  the 
confUct;  this  terrible  aco  «unling  is  too  often 
overlooked  in  favor  of  b  >dy-oounts.  Senator 
Hajtke's  prose  at  times  s«  ems  oral,  as  befits  a 
politician  famUlar  wltl^  grass-roots  com- 
mtinlcations. 


CONGLOMERATE  C  ORPORATIONS 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Pres  dent,  as  Members 


be  printed  in  the 


VIETNAM — Senator 


of  the  Senate  know,  my  concern  over 
the  impact  the  recent  merger  wave  has 
on  economic  concentra  tlon  in  this  coim- 
try  is  a  deepfelt — and  growing — one. 

The  work  of  the  Ser  ate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcoramitlee  has  convinced 
me  that  real  dangers  1  or  our  economy — 
and  oiu:  way  of  life — urk  in  the  head- 
long rush  toward  form  ation  of  conglom- 
erate corporations. 

Some  of  these  cone  erns  were  voiced 
by  me  to  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Chairman  Paul  Rand  Dixon  on  May  17 
when  I  requested  'FT'D  investigate  the 
economic  aspects  of  conglomerate  merg- 
ers. 

This  week  the  FTC  agreed  to  under- 
take the  study — much  along  the  lines 
requested.  Needless  to  say,  I  am  pleased 
and  it  is  a  study  wh.ch  Congress  will 
await  with  greatest  int  ;rest. 

Mr.  President,  I  as!  luianimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  outlining  the  need 
for  the  PTC  investiga  ion  and  the  FTC 
press  release  announcing  plans  for  it 
be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  prinjbed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  ' 

May  17,  1968. 
Hon.  Paul  Rand  Dixon. 
Chairman.  Federal  Trad^  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Rand:  The  disclosure  In  the  Com- 
mission's recent  report    hat  merger  activity 


In  1967  experienced  "the  sharpest  increase  In 
modern  Industrial  history"  Is  a  matter  of  real 
concern,  a  concern  I  know  you  share.  It  Is 
particularly  discouraging  to  note  that  the 
number  of  manufacturing  and  mining  com- 
panies acquired  In  1967  was  seven  times  the 
number  absorbed  In  1950 — the  year  in  which 
the  Celler-Kefauver  Amendment  to  Section  7 
was  enacted. 

Progress  has  been  made,  of  course,  by  the 
antitrust  agencies  In  the  enforcement  of  the 
1950  amendment,  particularly  against  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  mergers.  But.  as  the  re- 
port points  out.  mergers  and  acquisitions  In 
recent  years  have  been  of  the  conglomerate 
variety — the  type  which  offers  the  fewest  op- 
portunities for  greater  efficiency. 

E>urlng  Its  hearlnes  on  economic  concen- 
tration the  subcommittee  has  received  suffl- 
cieut  evidence  to  cast  a  cloud  over  the  long- 
run  viability  of  many  present-day  mergers. 
Thus,  one  study  of  the  500  largest  Industrial 
companies  has  shown  that  the  greater  the 
number  of  mergers,  the  lower  tends  to  be  the 
profit  rate  According  to  another  witness,  at 
least  one-sixth  of  all  mergers  are  failures. 

It  seems  to  me  that  In  the  long  run  com- 
petition will  be  adversely  affected  If  what  had 
been  a  vigorous  and  Independent  competitive 
enterprise  Is  transformed  Into  a  less  efficient 
division  or  subsidiary  of  a  conglomerate  cor- 
poration. The  recent  sharp  decline  In  stock 
values  of  many  leading  conglomerates  under- 
scores the  possibility  that  some  may  indeed 
by  "Jerry-built"  structures,  sustained  by  vari- 
ous forms  of  financial  and  stock  manipula- 
tion and  the  high  growth  rate  resulting  from 
frenetic  merger  activity. 

If,  In  fact,  any  substantial  portions  of  the 
conglomerate  corporate  structures  now  being 
put  together  are  poorly  conceived,  badly 
managed,  or  generally  Inefficient,  the  Inevi- 
table day  of  reckoning  must  come.  But  with 
It  will  also  come  serious  consequences  not 
only  for  the  economy  but  for  stockholders 
and  workers.  What  occiured  early  in  the 
1930's  to  the  seemingly  Impregnable  private 
utility  holding  companies  Is  history  not  to 
be  forgotten. 

These  clrciunstances  suggest  that  a  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Investigation  Into  the 
economic  aspects  of  conglomerate  mergers 
would  be  desirable.  Among  other  things,  such 
an  Inquiry  properly  should  be  concerned  not 
only  with  the  effects  of  competition  and  the 
tendency  to  create  a  monopoly,  but,  also, 
with  such  broader  issues  as  the  economies 
or  diseconomies  resulting  from  such  mergers 
and  the  effects  on  corporate  behavior  and 
performance. 

Since  time  Is  important  here,  such  an  in- 
vestigation could  be  pinpointed  to  some  of 
these  more  specific  issues  involved  rather 
than  the  kind  of  exhaustive  study  which 
could  require  several  years  to  complete.  In- 
vestigations of  specific  conglomerate  mergers 
by  both  the  Commission  and  the  Depart- 
nxent  of  Justice  provide  an  existing  body  of 
material,  but  a  meaningful  study  would  also 
require  new  inforniaiion  to  be  secured  under 
sections  6  and  9  of  the  FTC  Act. 

The  importance  to  Congress  of  such  an  in- 
vestigation for  a  full  understanding  of  the 
issues  and  problems  involved  cannot  be 
overstated.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  been 
told  that  bigness  is  both  inevitable  and  de- 
sirable, that  the  antitrust  laws  are  an 
anivchronlsm,  and  that  competition  must 
give  way  to  centralized  planning  and 
regulation. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  substan- 
tial evidence  indicating  that  in  many  in- 
stances levels  of  existing  concentration  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  economies  of 
production.  Indeed,  Donald  Turner  of  the 
Antitrust  Division  has  recommended  that 
Congress  enact  new  legislation  to  curb  fur- 
ther growth  by  mergers  of  large  firms. 

However,  before  any  action  should  be  taken 
by  Congress,  we  nefl  more  and  better  infor- 
mation concerning  the  nature,  causes,  ef- 
fects and  performance  of  those  acquisitions 
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now  dominating  the  industrial  scene 
conglomerate  acquisition. 

In    providing    this    information    the    FTC 
would  be  carrying  out  its  historical  role  as 
an  arm  of  Congress. 
Best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  A.  Hart, 

Chairman. 

Federal  Trade  Commission   Announces  In- 

Depth     Investigation     of     Conglomerate 

Mercer    Movement 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  announced 
today  that  It  has  directed  Us  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomics to  undertake  an  In-depth  Investiga- 
tion of  the  causes,  effects  and  Implications  of 
the  conglomerate  merger  movement  In  this 
country.  Merger  activity,  the  Commission 
noted,  appears  to  have  reached  the  highest 
levels  In  American  Indtistrlal  history  with  no 
signs  of  an  early  abatement.  Unlike  earlier 
merger  movements,  which  were  dominated 
by  horizontal  or  vertical  mergers  among  com- 
petitors or  between  buyers  and  sellers,  the 
current  wave  of  mergers  reflects  a  prolifera- 
tion of  conglomerate  mergers. 

Conglomerate  mergers  may  be  of  various 
types,  but  are  usually  divided  Into  three 
categories,  market  extension,  product  exten- 
sion, and  other.  Market  extension  mergers  are 
those  In  which  the  two  parties  to  a  merger 
are  engaged  in  the  same  general  line  of  busi- 
ness activity,  but  operating  in  different  geo- 
graphical markets.  Product  extension  mergers 
represent  an  extension  of  a  firm's  activity 
Into  another  product  line,  but  one  that  may 
be  related  functionally  cither  in  production, 
distribution  or  sale  of  products.  The  remain- 
ing category  of  conglomerates  Includes  those 
In  which  there  Is  very  little  discernible  rela- 
tionship between  the  acquiring  and  acquired 
firms. 

Under  the  Celler-Kefauver  Act  of  1950  the 
Commission  and  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  have  concurrent  Juris- 
diction over  mergers  which  may  substantially 
lessen  competition  or  tend  to  create  a  mo- 
nopoly in  any  line  of  commerce  In  any  section 
of  the  country.  A  number  of  conglomerate 
cases  have  been  decided  by  the  Commission 
and  the  courts  and  certain  rules  of  law  have 
been  established.  Both  the  Commission  and 
the  Antitrust  Division  have  also  issued  mer- 
ger enforcement  guidelines  to  assist  business 
firms  In  the  determination  of  the  metes  and 
bounds  of  merger  activity  within  the  con- 
text of  interpretations  of  the  law. 

There  is  growing  concern,  however,  on  the 
part  of  the  Commission,  as  well  as  Congres- 
sional committees,  including  the  Senate  and 
House  Antitrust  Subcommittees  and  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  as  to  the  long- 
run  dangers  of  the  continuation  of  the  con- 
glomerate merger  movement.  The  Commis- 
sion has  already  conducted  a  limited  investi- 
gation of  this  matter,  but  has  now  directed 
its  staff  to  expand  the  scope  of  the  investiga- 
tion to  cover  not  only  the  sliort-run  anticom- 
petitive aspects  of  such  mergers,  but  also 
broader  Issues,  Including  the  relationship 
between  conglomerate  mergers  and  technical 
or  business  efficiencies,  the  economic  per- 
formance of  conglomerate  lirms  in  the  mar- 
ket place,  and  the  effect  of  conglomerate 
mergers  on  the  competitive  vigor  of  enter- 
prises by  their  change  in  status  from  inde- 
pendent firms  to  subsidiaries  or  divisions  of 
conglomerates,  and  the  Impact  of  such  struc- 
tural changes  on  long  run  competitive  activ- 
ity. A  review  will  be  made  of  recent  merger 
developments  in  the  light  of  the  basic  policy 
objectives  of  the  Celler-Kefauver  Act  to  pre- 
vent increases  in  the  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic power,  to  encourage  Internal  growth 
as  a  competition-promoting  process,  to  pre- 
serve the  competitive  opportunities  of  me- 
dium-size and  small  businesses  and  to  elim- 
inate monopolistic  tendencies  In  their  Incip- 
ient stages.  The  study  will  also  explore 
various  causes  of  mergers  and  whether  new 
legislation   may   be   necessary   to   bring   the 
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conglomerate  merger  movement  under  con- 
trol. After  the  completion  of  the  staff  inves- 
tigation, the  Commission  plans  to  hold  a 
public  hearing  on  tills  matter. 

The  Commission  Resolution  directing  the 
Investigation  is  attached. 

Federal  Trade  Commission   Resolution 

resolution    directing    an    investigation    or 

acquisitions   and    mergers 

Whereas,  the  Commission  has  statutory 
responsibilities  to  enforce  the  Celler-Ke- 
fauver Act  of  1950  In  respect  to  acquisitions 
and  mergers  that  may  substantially  lessen 
competition  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  in 
any  line  of  conunerce  In  any  section  of  the 
country:  and 

Whereas,  the  Commission  is  cognizant  of 
the  broad  policy  objectives  of  the  Congress 
to  prevent  increases  in  the  concentration  of 
economic  power,  to  encourage  Internal 
growth  as  a  competition-promoting  process, 
to  preserve  the  competitive  opportunities  of 
medium-size  and  small  businesses  and  to 
eliminate  monopolistic  tendencies  in  their 
Incipient  stages:  and 

Whereas,  the  merger  movement  appears  to 
have  reached  the  highest  levels  in  American 
industrial  history:  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  growing  concern  on  the 
part  of  the  Commission  as  well  as  on  the 
part  of  Congressional  conunlttees  in  respect 
to  the  long-run  consequences  of  the  merger 
movement  and  In  particular  In  regard  to  the 
growth  of  conglomerate  mergers;  Now,  tliere- 
fore.  be  it 

Resohcd,  That  the  Commission  In  the  exer- 
cise of  the  powers  vested  In  it  by  Sections  6 
and  9  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
and  with  the  aid  of  any  and  all  powers  con- 
ferred upwn  it  by  law  and  any  and  all  com- 
pulsory processes  available  to  it.  including 
non-public  investigational  hearings,  do 
forthwith  proceed  to  investigate  and  study 
the  causes,  effects  and  implications  of  the 
merger  movement. 

By  the  Commission. 

Joseph  W 


Date:    July  2,    1968 


Shea, 
Secretary. 


JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  PREVEN- 
TION—THE KEY  TO  CRIME  CON- 
TROL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  President's  Crime  Commission  and 
our  Senate  committee,  after  hearings  on 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1968,  reached  the  same 
unqualified  conclusion: 

The  key  to  controlling  crime  in  this  coun- 
try is  to  prevent  Juvenile  crime  and  to  pro- 
vide effective  rehabilitation  of  Juvenile  of- 
fenders. 

The  reasons  are  as  clear  as  the  statis- 
tics, and  the  statistics  show  tliat  the 
crime  rate  is  growing  most  rapidly 
among  our  young  people.  Last  year  ar- 
rests of  adults  declined  1  percent  while 
arrests  of  juveniles  increased.  While  tlie 
population  under  18  grew  by  17  percent 
from  1960  to  1965,  the  arrests  in  that 
age  bracket  for  serious  crimes  rose  by  47 
percent.  Eight  of  every  10  automobile 
theft  arrests,  seven  of  every  10  arrests 
for  burglary  and  larceny,  and  five  of 
every  10  arrests  for  robbery  were  of  per- 
sons under  21.  The  age.  group  15  to  17 
years  old  is  arrested  more  fiequently 
than  any  other  age  group.  As  the  Crime 
Commission  concluded  from  such  evi- 
dence: 

A  substantial  change  in  any  of  these  fig- 
ures would  make  a  substantial  change  in  the 
t3tal  crime  figures  for  the  nation. 


This  legislation  which  we  passed  Mon- 
day is  needed  because  our  present  efforts 
are  not  enough.  Four  out  of  five  felons 
today  were  first  convicted  for  misde- 
meanors when  tliey  were  youths.  The 
"correctional  process"  did  not  correct 
them,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  may 
have  injured  them  and  influenced  them 
toward  further  crime.  Former  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Secretary  John 
W.  Gardner  summed  up  the  paradox  of 
our  present  correctional  attempts: 

The  mere  Involvement  of  an  lndivldii.il 
with  the  Juvenile  Justice  system  increases 
the  chances  that  he  will  return  to  that  sys- 
tem: and  commitment  to  correctional  insti- 
tutions may  serve  to  reinforce  delinquent 
values  and  negative  attitudes  toward  au- 
thority. 

This  legislation  takes  a  needed  step  in 
cieating  innovative  services  for  preven- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  youthful  of- 
fenders. 

For  a  successful  attack  on  juvenile 
crime  we  must  touch  all  the  cau.ses  of 
such  offenses.  Many  ask  for  the  ea.sy 
solutions  of  stricter  law.';,  tougher  en- 
forcement, and  speedier  punishment. 
This  bill  profits  from  the  guidance  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  cur  Pov- 
erty Subcommittee,  tlie  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark).  He  realized 
that  what  we  need  is  an  integrated  net- 
work of  antipoverty.  antislum,  and  youtli 
programs.  This  legislation  is  aimed  at 
filling  a  role  in  tliat  network. 

The  search  for  the  causes  of  youth 
crime  lead  us  into  the  inner  cities  of  our 
urban  centers.  The  highest  incidence  of 
juvenile  delinquency  is  in  areas  of  high 
population  density  with  lower  economic 
status.  It  is  in  areas  with  stifling  over- 
crowding of  housing,  schools,  and  recrea- 
tion areas,  and  with  restricted  access  to 
jobs  and  limited  upward  mobility.  We  can 
even  sketch  a  profile  of  the  youth  most 
likely  to  be  an  offender.  He  is  15  or  16 
years  old  and  comes  from  a  poor  but  large 
family.  The  family  is  female-centered; 
perhaps  it  is  a  broken  home,  or  the  nomi- 
nal male  head  is  absent  enough  of  the 
time  that  the  youth  has  no  male  figure 
to  emulate  and  no  respect  for  adult  males. 
He  has  dropped  out  of  school  but  is  un- 
employed. He  travels  in  small  gangs  built 
more  on  companionship  than  conspiracy 
and  commits  small  crimes  that  are  more 
for  belligerence  than  any  other  purpose. 
If  he  is  not  helped,  he  will  drift  from 
those  minor  violations  into  ma.ior  crimes. 

This  bill  is  a  realistic  attempt  to  offer 
help  in  time.  Rehabilitative  services  for 
the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  delinquent  youths  will  be  con- 
ducted by  public  agencies.  The  Senate 
version  provides  for  grants  to  any  public 
agency,  not  just  to  the  States.  The  bill 
calls  for  community-based  preventive 
services,  for  youths  in  danger  of  be- 
coming delinquent,  by  local  public  and 
nonprofit  agencies;  and  a  significant 
Senate  committee  amendment  provides 
for  appropriate  participation  by  youth  in 
the  formulation  and  operation  of  the 
projects.  Funds  will  be  authorized  for  the 
construction  of  community-based  reha- 
bilitation and  prevention  facilities.  The 
Senate  committee  limited  the  scope  of 
construction  authorized  to  prevent  a  few 
large  construction  projects  and  promote 
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smaller   community-based   facil- 


many 
ities. 

Two  additional  features  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  add  significantly  to  the  House 
version.  The  committee  bill  contains  pro- 
visions for  research  into  the  development 
and  demonstration  of  improved  tech- 
niques to  prevent  or  rehabilitate  delin- 
quents. And  it  includes  planning  provi- 
sions so  that  this  program  will  not  op- 
erate in  isolation  but  will  reinforce  other 
antipoverty  and  youth  programs. 

The  sums  authorized  over  a  3-year  pro- 
gram are  $25  million  in  fi.scal  year  1969; 
$50  million  in  1970;  and  $75  million  in 
1971.  One  hundred  and  fifty  million  dol- 
lars in  3  years  is  a  small  investment,  but 
the  cost  of  doing  nothing  is  immense. 
The  average  juvenile  beginning  a  career 
of  crime  will  cost  the  governmental  sys- 
tem §11,000.  In  1965.  the  States  spent 
S144  million  to  confine  48,500  teenagers 
and  an  additional  $75  million  to  super- 
vise 224,000  youths  on  probation  during 
that  year.  The  total  juvenile  crime  cost 
to  tlie  Nation  this  last  year  was  $4  billion. 

I  supported  this  bill  becau.se  it  called 
for  a  reasonable  investment  in  a  sound 
p.rouram  which  we  should  bcuin  now. 


HUMAN         RIGHTS        (JUAPANTEES 

NEEDED  FOR  Al-RICANS:    AxMERT- 

CAN  NEGROES  HAVE  PROTECTION 

UNDER  LAW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
country,  through  bipartisan  cooperation, 
has  done  much  to  afford  the  protection  of 
the  law  to  all  men  regardless  of  how 
they  differ  from  each  other  as  to  race, 
religion,  political  beliefs,  or  national 
oripin.  We  have,  by  passing  and  enforc- 
ing I'nese  laws,  declared  that  they  merely 
spell  out  those  natural  and  inherent 
riphts  contained  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  guaranteed  in  the 
Constitution  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Thus,  while  much  needs  to  be  done  in 
seeing  that  all  Americans  have  equality 
of  opportunity,  we  have  kept  faith  with 
our  Founding  Fathers. 

But.  Mr.  President,  what  is  happening 
now  in  Africa?  What  madness  now  pre- 
vails that  allows  nations  or  even  fac- 
tions within  a  nation  to  permit  their 
own  people  to  die  lik?  flies?  What  perver- 
sity permits  nations  or  factions  to  use 
their  own  brothers  so  cruelly?  What  de- 
humanization  could  be  so  complete  as  to 
permit  women  and  children,  iimocent  of 
any  wrongdoing  and  ignorant  of  the 
basic  lust  for  power  tliat  motivates  their 
leaders,  to  die  from  the  agonies  of  star- 
vation? 

Mr.  President,  these  arc  not  rhetorical 
questions.  They  represent  questions 
aimed  at  possible  genocide,  denial  of 
basic  human  rights  to  life  and  liberty, 
and  the  looming  sacrifice  of  a  people  on 
the  altar  of  unbelievable  and  inhuman 
callousness. 

Nigeria  and  Biafra  are  now  involved 
in  a  civil  war.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into 
the  i-easons  why  these  two  entities  arc 
involved  in  conflict.  The  reasons  range 
from  rank  prejudice  to  religious  contro- 
versy to  economic  exploitation.  I  deplore 
the  fact  of  war  anywhere.  I  desiJise  that 
basic  rejection  of  our  finest  instincts  and 
poweis  of  intellect  that  pei-mits   man. 
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along  with  praying  mantlses  to  destroy 
his  own  kind. 

Yet,  even  more  horrible  to  contemplate 
Is  the  means  used  to  flfht  this  war.  The 
poor  and  innocent  of  BlRf  ra  are  being  ex- 
pended as  propaganda  bullets  as  surely 
as  If  they  were  being  mowed  down  in  ac- 
tual battle.  , 

Nigeria  blockades  Biajlf  ra  and  has  effec- 
tive control  of  all  ovdrland  sources  of 
food.  The  Blafrans  receive  airlifted  food 
from  the  Red  Cross  thiat  has  been  con- 
tributed from  throughout  the  world. 
However,  this  food  can  only  be  flown  in 
at  night  and  unless  sevtre,  indeed,  near- 
total  starvation  Is  not  to  result,  there 
must  be  massive  overland  shipments  of 
food. 

Neither  party  movesi  Both  seem  con- 
tent right  now  to  sit  and  watch  their 
own  and  their  countfy's  future  drain 
from  the  wasted  bodies  of  their  own 
brothers,  The  Nlgerla»s  will  permit  no 
overland  shipment  of  fbod.  The  Blafrans 
make  no  move  that  will  permit  some  kind 
of  settlement  that  will  grant  access  to 
food.  The  United  States  has  sent  nearly 
$3  million  in  emergency  food  aid  but  it 
cannot  reach  the  starving. 

Thus  the  impasse  continues  while  the 
Innocent  die.  What  a  tragedy.  What  a 
commentary  on  our  raiodern  times.  Yet, 
Mr.  President,  while  ttie  United  States 
has  sent  $3  million  to  aid  the  starving, 
we  have,  through  Senate  failure  to  ratify 
the  pending  Human  Rights  Conventions, 
put  the  lie  to  these  efforts  at  feeding  the 
starving. 

The  very  rights  that^re  being  violated 
and  trampled  upon  in  Algeria  and  Biaf  ra 
are  the  verj'  ones  emboiied  in  the  Human 
Rights  Cor.ventions  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  must  ratify 
these  conventions  andl  ratify  them  now. 
What  more  forceful  impetus  is  needed  to 
move  us  to  ratification  than  the  deaths 
of  thoussoids  and  thoiuands  of  our  fellow 
human  beings? 


RECIPIENTS  OF  THE  ANNUAL  NE- 
KOOSA-EDWARDS  FOUNDATION 
SPECIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Ptesident,  recently, 
the  Nekoosa-Edwards  Co.,  a  leading 
oaper  producer,  announced  that  four 
central  Wisconsin  hl|h  school  seniors 
have  been  selected  to  teceive  the  annual 
Nekoosa-Edwards  Foundation  special 
scholarships  The  fouif  were  selected  by 
the  National  Merit  $cholaiship  Corp. 
which  administers  the  program  of 
scholarships  for  the  loundation.  Tliese 
scholarships  can  be  uied  at  any  college 
of  the  students'  choice.l 

The  awarding  of  tjhese  scholarships 
brings  to  73  the  number  of  outstanding 
students  who  have  received  awards  from 
the  foundation.  The  students  receiving 
the  foundation  grants  are:  Darrell  Kol- 
stad.  Aubuindale  HlgH  School,  Auburn- 
dale;  Kerry  Spees,  John  Edwards  High 
School,  Port  Edwards;  William  Squires, 
Tri-County  High  School,  Plainfield;  and 
Susan  Yeager  of  JoUn  Edwards  High 
School.  Port  Edwards. 

Some  of  the  accompHshments  of  these 
students  appeared  in  the  Nekoosa  News, 


a  publication  of  the  Nekoosa-Edwards 
Paper  Co.  I  think  the  record  of  these  fine 
students  is  worthy  of  your  attention.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article,  appearing  in  the  May-June 
1968  Issue,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  1968  Fottndation  Scholarship 
Wtnnkbs  Announced 

Pour  Central  Wisconsin  high  school  seniors 
have  been  selected  to  receive  the  annvml 
Nekoosa-EWwards  Foundation  special  schol- 
arships, brlnf?lng  to  73  the  number  of  out- 
standing students  who  have  received  the 
foundation's  awards  since  the  program  was 
initiated  in  1953. 

The  recipients  are:  Darrell  Kolstad.  Au- 
burndale  High  School,  Auburndale;  William 
squires.  Trl-County  High  School.  PlalnHeld: 
nnd  Susan  Yenger  and  Kerry  Spees.  both  of 
John  Edwards  High  School,  Port  Edwards. 

The  four  were  selected  by  National  Merit 
Scholarship  Corporation,  which  administers 
the  program  for  Nekoosa-Edwards  Founda- 
tion. The  scholarships  iH?ply  to  four  years  of 
study  at  any  college  of  the  student's  choice. 

An  unusual  feature  about  this  year's 
awards  is  that  Darrell  Kolstad  is  the  second 
member  of  his  family  to  be  so  honored.  His 
brother.  Russell,  received  a  scholarship  last 
year  and  is  presently  attending  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  at  Madison.  Darrell  also  plans  to 
enroll  at  the  Madison  campus  and  study 
biochemistry.  He  la  president  of  his  school's 
National  Honor  Society,  secretary  of  the 
Student  Council,  and  treasurer  of  Future 
Farmers  of  America.  Darrell  Is  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harold  G.  Kolstad,  RFD  2.  Arpln. 
His  father  and  a  brother  are  employed  by 
Nekoosa-Edwards  Paper  Company. 

William  Squires  Intends  to  apply  his  schol- 
arship award  toward  the  study  of  medicine 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison. 
He  has  been  vice  president  and  president  of 
his  Student  Council  and  has  held  several 
class  and  club  offices  at  Trl-Oounty  High 
School.  He  Is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Har- 
vey W.  Squires,  R.  R.  1.  Plalnfleld.  Mr. 
Squires  is  a  paper  mlU  employe  of  Nekoosa- 
Edwards. 

Kerry  Spees  Is  a  scholar-athlete  at  John 
Edwards  High  School.  He  has  consistently 
been  on  the  honor  roll  for  scholastic  achieve- 
ment and  was  a  starting  member  of  the 
school's  basketball  team,  which  was  un- 
defeated In  regular  season  play.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Student  Council,  the  Stu- 
dent American  Foreign  Service  Board,  and  a 
YMCA  Junior  Leader.  He  Intends  to  enroll  In 
Wisconsin  state  University  at  Stevens  Point. 
His  parents  are  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Spees,  391 
Wisconsin  River  Drive,  Port  Edwards.  Mr. 
Spees  Is  a  salesman  for  Olnn  and  Company, 
book  publishers. 

Besides  being  the  only  girl  among  this 
year's  scholarship  winners,  Susan  Yeager  Is 
also  the  only  artist.  She  Is  art  editor  of  her 
school  newspaper  at  John  Edwards  High  and 
has  had  several  of  her  cartoons  published  In 
the  i>aper.  She  plans  to  continue  her  art 
education  at  the  UrUverslty  of  Wisconsin  at 
Madison.  In  addition  to  art,  her  Interests  in 
school  have  been  in  music  and  drama,  and 
she  liad  the  lead  In  this  year's  school  play. 
She  is  secretary  of  the  senior  class.  Susan  is 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mr.  Howard  J. 
Yeager,  Port  Edwards.  Mr.  Yeager  Is  an  ac- 
countant for  Nekoosa-Edwards. 

Children  of  employees  of  the  company  and 
Its  subsidiaries  and  of  residents  of  Port  Ed- 
wards and  Nekooea  are  eligible  for  scholar- 
ships sponsored  by  the  foundation.  No  mem- 
ber of  the  foundation  or  any  Nekoosa- 
Edwards  employe  plays  any  jjart  In  the  selec- 
tion of  scholarship  winners. 


STATEMENT  IN  SUPPORT  OP  CON- 
FIRMATION OF  JUSTICE  FORTAS 
AS  CHIEF  JUSTICE:  ABLE  ABE 
WILL  BE  A  GREAT  CinEF  JUSTICE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  It 
Is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  speak  in 
favor  of  Senate  confirmation  of  Justice 
Abe  Fortas  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  For  over  30  years,  Mr. 
Fortas  has  been  involved  in  the  tasks  of 
cither  private  law  practice,  administra- 
tive work,  or  work  In  the  judiciary.  Com- 
ing to  Washington  first  as  a  lawyer,  he 
soon  was  an  aid  to  Interior  Secretary 
Ickes  in  the  Roosevelt  administration. 
After  this  he  was  an  adviser  at  the 
founding  of  the  United  Nations.  This 
was  followed  shortly  by  his  return  to 
private  law  practice  with  the  well-known 
lawyers,  Thuiman  Arnold  and  Paul  Por- 
ter. Until  Ills  appointment  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  1965,  Fortas  was  legal 
counselor  in  a  number  of  important  cases 
coming  before  the  Government. 

Mr.  Fortas  has  had  an  Impact  on  the 
Court  as  a  lawyer  long  before  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  it.  In  the  background  work 
leading  to  several  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions, Fortas  displayed  his  magnificent 
competence  as  a  la^^Ter  arguing  before 
the  Court.  Most  particularly  in  the 
Gideon  against  Wainwright  case,  Abe 
Fortas  argued  eloquently  for  the  right  of 
all  suspects,  whether  rich  or  poor,  to 
have  counsel.  Tliis  decision  was  signifi- 
cant enough  to  be  Ingrained  In  our  legal 
system  by  Fortas'  able  advocacy  several 
years  before  Fortas  reached  the  Court. 

Since  being  appointed  to  the  Court, 
Fortas  has  participated  in  a  number  of 
decisions  which  are  of  great  magnitude 
to  all  of  us.  In  doing  so,  he  has  had  nu- 
merous opportunities  to  display  his  legal 
and  judicial  competence,  his  sound  judg- 
ment, and  his  logical  reasoning. 

With  the  Supreme  Court's  increasing 
importance  in  American  life,  it  is  im- 
perative that  judicial  appointees  be  men 
of  great  experience  and  hiph  caliber. 
Mr.  Justice  Fortas  admirably  fulfills  both 
these  qualifications.  For  this  reason  I 
actively  support  Senate  confirmation  of 
Abe  Fortas  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  He  has  already  earned  and 
accomplished  enough  to  be  called  'Able 
Abe." 

CONGRESS  OBLIGED  TO  MODERATE 
FEDERAL  RESERVE   POLICY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of 
the  Congress  issued  a  report  recom- 
mending that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  moderate  its  creation  of  money. 
The  committee  proposed  that  the  Board 
should  strive  to  mateh  the  growth  of 
the  economy  in  its  money  creation  so 
that  the  impact  of  monetary  creation 
would  be  neutralized. 

Since  the  long-term  growth  of  the 
economy  has  been  estimated  to  be  in 
the  area  of  4  percent,  and  since  it  was 
considered  desirable  to  provide  a  lee- 
way within  which  the  Board  might 
function,  the  committee  proposed  that 
the  Fed  should  increase  the  money 
supply  at  an  annual  rate  of  between  2 
and  6  percent. 
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In  oi-der  to  pi-ovlde  an  effective  frame- 
work for  this  limitation,  the  committee 
recommended  that  whenever  the  Board 
failed  in  any  quarter  to  increase  the 
money  supply  by  at  least  one-half  per- 
cent— annual  rate,  2  percent — or  when- 
ever it  exceeded  l',b  percent — annual 
rate  6  percent — it  should  come  before  the 
Joint  Ekionomic  Committee  to  explain 
the  deviation. 

This  proposal  was  of  very  great  signif- 
icance indeed  for  our  economy,  because 
it  was  the  observation  of  the  commit- 
tee after  extended  hearings  that  the  Fed 
had  deepened  \1rtually  every  depression 
and  heightened  almost  every  boom  by 
monetary  tightness  in  depression  periods 
and  excessive  monetary  expansion  in 
periods  of  inflationary  boom. 

On  July  10  Mr.  Albert  Kraus  wrote  a 
column  in  the  New  York  Times  criti- 
cizing the  committee's  action.  On  July 
11,  I  responded  in  a  letter  to  the  New 
York  Times. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  very 
considerable  importance  of  this  matter 
to  Members  of  Congress  in  determining 
economic  policy,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excerpt  from  the  report, 
the  article  by  Mr.  Kraus  and  the  letter 
I  have  written  in  reply  to  Mr.  Kraus' 
column  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

rNTRODUCnON 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  Congress  has 
been  given  the  responsibility  for  determining 
matters  involving  coinage  and  the  stock  of 
money.  The  Congress  has  chosen  to  delegate 
the  exercise  of  this  authority  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  authorities,  giving  them  a  consider- 
able degree  of  Independence  both  from  the 
Congress  and  from  the  Chief  Executive.  For 
their  part,  representatives  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  have  repeatedly  acknowl- 
edged before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
and  elsewhere  that  the  Declaration  of  Policy 
contained  in  the  Employment  Act  of  1946, 
along  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  Itself, 
provides  in  broad  and  general  terms  direc- 
tives for  their  guidance.  Discussion  persists, 
however,  as  to  whether  such  broad  language 
of  the  EmplojTnent  Act  is  adequate  or  suffi- 
ciently specific  to  serve  as  guidance  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  authorities,  acting  as  the 
monetary  agent  for  Congress. 

(Notes. — Due  to  pressure  of  other  respon- 
sibilities, Senator  Fulbrlght  was  imable  to 
participate  In  the  hearings  and  other  com- 
mittee deliberations  pertaining  to  this  report 
and  reserves  Judgment  on  the  specific  recom- 
mendations made  therein.! 

(Senator  Symington  states:  "Because  of 
unusually  heavy  commitments  in  connection 
with  other  committee  responsibilities,  I  was 
unable  to  participate  In  all  the  hearings  on 
which  this  report  is  based:  therefore  I  do  not 
wish  to  endorse  it.") 

For  its  part,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
has  heard  much  evidence  over  the  years  on 
the  role  of  monetary  policy  and,  in  its  recent 
annual  report,  has  made  some  specific  policy 
recommendations.  Nevertheless,  there  re- 
mains some  very  difficult  unsettled  questions 
about  monetary  management.  Some  of  these 
arise  from  our  experience  of  credit  scarcity  in 
the  "credit  crunch"  of  late  1966.  Most  of 
them  have  to  do  with  actual  operations  and 
market  responses,  rather  than  with  theory. 

This  report,  relying  heavily  upon  the  testi- 
mony at  our  hearings  on  May  8,  9.  15.  and 
16,  1938,  and  In  many  cases  making  use  of 
the  language  of  the  expert  witnesses.  Is 
directed   especially  at  the  following  Issues: 


(1)  What  are  the  Interrelations  between 
monetary  policy  and  fiscal  policy  and  to  what 
extent  can  they  be  regarded  as  alternatives? 

(2)  Is  the  monetary  authority  able  accu- 
rately to  manage  the  stock  of  money,  how- 
ever money  may  be  defined? 

(3)  How  do  actions  taken  by  the  mone- 
tary authorities  work  their  way  through  the 
financial  markets  to  affect  interest  rates  and 
the  stock  of  money? 

(4)  Has  the  Congress  t>cen  sufflclently  ex- 
plicit In  providing  guidance  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  authorities — its  agent  In  monetary 
management? 

(5)  What  considerations  would  be  most 
appropriate  and  niost  helpful  as  guidelines 
for  monetary  action? 

I.      MONETARY     AND     FISCAL     POUCIES     ARE     NOT 
ALTERNATIVES     CUT     MUST     BE     COORDINATED 

An  overall  objective  of  both  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  is  to  keep  total  spending, 
public  and  private,  in  such  balance  with  the 
output  of  goods  and  services  as  to  maintain 
a  high  level  of  economic  activity  at  stable 
prices.  Monetary  policy  can  limit  total  pri- 
vate spending  by  having  private  credit  de- 
mand accommodate  to  Government  credit  de- 
mand. However,  it  cannot  limit  Government 
spending,  which  comprises  a  sizable  part  of 
the  total.  Fiscal  policy  can  limit  Government 
spending,  but  Its  effects  on  private  spending 
may  be  either  supported  or  largely  frustrated, 
depending  upon  debt  managemeui  and  the 
choice  of  a  concomitant  monetary  policy. 
Under  most  economic  conditions,  fiscal  and 
monetary  actions  are  thus  complementary, 
not  alternative.  Instruments  and  should  be 
used  together  as  parts  of  a  coordinated 
economic  policy. 

For  example,  if  the  executive  branch,  act- 
ing under  authorizations  from  the  Congress, 
were  to  undertake  a  large  increase  in  spend- 
ing, and  if  at  the  same  time  the  Congress  did 
not  assure  adequate  tax  revenues,  there 
would  be  a  large  increase  in  the  budget  defi- 
cit, which  the  TVeasury  would  have  to  finance 
by  offering  new  U.S.  Government  securities 
for  sale.  Fiscal  policy,  in  this  case,  would  re- 
quire monetary  action  to  accommodate  man- 
agement of  the  Federal  debt. 

Conceivably,  the  nonbank  public  would  be 
willing  to  acquire  all  of  the  new  debt  of- 
fered without  change  in  the  Treasury's 
terms  of  offer.  In  which  case  the  monetary 
authorities  would  have  to  cope  with  the  con- 
sequences of  a  lower  supply  of  funds  loan- 
able to  the  private  sector.  More  probably,  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  would  be  required  to 
act  through  open-market  operations  In  Fed- 
eral Government  securities. 

ThVLS  the  Federal  Reserve  has  a  choice 
when  faced  with  a  Treasury  deficit:  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  can  Increase  the  money  stock  as 
a  side  effect  of  open-market  purchases  while 
maintaining  Interest  rates  about  the  same, 
or  hold  the  money  stock  fixed  while  permit- 
ting interest  rates  to  go  up.  Of  course,  one 
could  choose  a  policy  somewhere  between 
these  two;  that  is,  permit  some  increases  in 
both  the  money  stock  and  Interest  rates. 
But  the  Federal  Reserve  cannot  stabilize  both 
the  money  stock  and  interest  rates  In  this 
situation. 

Similarly,  when  faced  with  a  Treasury  sur- 
plus, the  Federal  Reserve  has  a  choice  be- 
tween stabilizing  the  money  stock  while  in- 
terest rates  fall,  or  stabilizing  interest  rates 
while  the  money  stock  lalls,  but  cannot 
stabilize  both. 

Although  the  Fed,  as  we  shall  see,  can  con- 
trol the  stock  of  money  w-thln  limits,  as  a 
practical  matter  its  choice  In  doing  so  must 
Inevitably  give  great  weight  to  the  reality 
that  the  Federal  Government's  needs  for 
credit  cannot  and  will  not  be  denied.  The 
money  needs  of  the  sovereign  will  be  served 
even  though  this  may  mean  higher  interest 
rates  to  other  would-be  borrowers  competing 
for  restricted  funds,  or  by  an  expansionary 
policy  resulting  in  an  inflationary  levy  upon 
Investors  and  consumers. 


The  policies  that  regulate  money  and 
credit  availability  and  use,  as  well  as  the 
policies  controlling  debt  management  opera- 
tions and  the  expenditures  and  receipts  of 
the  Treasury,  are  all  Integral  parts  of  an 
overall  combination  of  jjoilcies.  When  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  the  Treasury 
have  decided  on  a  particular  combination  of 
expenditure  and  t.ix  policies,  they  have  al- 
ready determined  the  magnitude  of  the 
Treasury's  debt  management  operations,  and 
by  this  channel  have  decided  in  large  part 
the  limits  within  which  monetary  policy 
w^iU  operate  If,  as  in  fiscal  year  1968.  a  defi- 
cit of  over  $20  billion  has  to  be  financed,  and 
tills  makes  up  a  lilgh  proportion  of  the  total 
of  new  credit  sources,  then  clearly  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  and  its  managers  arc 
limited  either  to  buying  enough  Treasury 
securities  in  tlie  open  market  to  facilitate 
absorption  of  the  residue  of  this  huge  addi- 
tion or,  alternatively,  to  Inducing  a  very 
sharp  reduction  in  funding  of  private  re- 
quirements. 

II.  THE  FED  CAN  EFFECTIVELY  CONTROL  THE  SIZE 
OP    THE     MONET     STOCK 

It  was  evident  that  if  the  committee  were 
to  outline  a  number  of  guidelines  for  mone- 
tary actions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
they  should  be  within  the  effective  control 
of  the  monetary  authority  Targets  have  no 
meaning  if  the  range  of  Inaccuracy  Is  too 
wide  or  if  the  constraints  that  have  to  be 
reckoned  with  are  too  numerous  or  too  con- 
fining. 

The  testimony  of.  witnesses  In  the  recent 
hearings  showed  a  large  degree  of  agreement 
In  speaking  to  these  issues.  The  obligation  of 
the  monetary  authority  to  keep  financial 
markets  functioning  and  to  maintain  the 
quality  of  the  Federal  Government's  debt 
was  recognized  as  constraints  that,  on  occa- 
sion, acquired  the  status  of  priorities.  In 
particular,  as  noted  abo%-e.  the  severe  burden 
imposed  on  the  monetary  authority  by  the 
growth  of  the  Federal  budget  deficit  In  1967 
reduced  the  options  of  the  monetary  policy- 
makers. 

It  was  noted,  moreover,  that  private-sector 
demand — and  in  particular  corporate  de- 
mand— for  liquid  assets  to  hold  as  protection 
against  foreseen  and  unforeseen  needs  was 
not  under  the  direct  control  of  the  monetary 
authority.  Rather.  It  was  indirectly  Influ- 
enced by  the  results  of  monetary  actions 
and.  in  particular,  by  the  interest  foregone 
in  the  choice  to  hold  demand  deposits.  Thus 
the  Eo-called  credit  crunch  of  1966.  when  the 
availability  of  credit,  at  any  cost,  was  for 
a  time  sharply  and  embarrassingly  reduced, 
was  widely  viewed  as  an  important  cause  of 
the  broad  corporate  policy  of  building  up 
liquidity  In  1967.  While  the  acceleration  of 
corporate  tax  payments  was  a  contingency 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  could  pro- 
vide for,  on  a  reasonably  accurate  quantita- 
tive estimate,  the  identification  of  the  tem- 
porary surge  in  demand  for  money — money 
that  was  intended  to  be  kept,  rather  than  to 
be  spent,  and  thus  to  generate  an  increase  in 
the  credit  flow — was  not  easy.  Moreover, 
there  was  no  assurance  that  this  abnormal 
increase  in  the  money  supply  would  not.  .';t 
some  future  date,  be  used  to  fuel  an  infla- 
tionary increase  in  credit. 

This  particular  example  was  held  up  as 
typical  of  the  dilemma  that  regularly  faced 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  On  balance,  a 
majority  of  the  witnesses  felt  that  in  1967 
monetary  policy  had  been  circumspect  and, 
in  view  of  the  fiscal  limitations.  .is  moderate 
as  could  have  been  devised.  TTiat  feeling, 
however,  was  not  shared  by  those  who  em- 
phasized the  importance  and  the  future 
potential  of  a  very  large  Increase  In  the 
money  supply. 

The  sole  conclusion  was  that  the  choice 
of  tempering  the  surge  of  Interest  rates  was 
explainable,  whether  or  not  with  approval, 
as  an  exception  to  a  rule  of  stable  growth 
of  money  supply  and  as  a  concession  to  an 
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Increase  In  the  demand  fcj-  money,  despite 
the  Inflationary  potential. 

As  a  less  Important  factdr  In  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  member 
banks'  Initiative  In  changing  the  level  of 
their  borrowings  from  the  System  could  in 
the  short  run  change  the  mbney  supply  from 
the  Intended  level.  Yet  thr  control  of  the 
discount  window  was  recognized  as  an  effec- 
tive means  of  limiting  any  jonger-run  devia- 
tion from  the  monetary  authority's  Intent. 

The  consensus  of  the  wlttJesses.  with  which 
the  committee  agrees,  wasi  that  In  normal 
times  and  with  few  exceptions,  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  could,  If  It  those,  reach  with 
reasonable  accuracy  any  glv^n  preferred  level 
of  money  supply,  within  a  range  of  sensible 
and  responsible  action.  Tne  money  supply 
might  be  defined  narrowly  as  currency  In  cir- 
culation plus  demand  deposits  adjusted  to 
exclude  Interbank  and  gbvernmental  ac- 
counts; It  could  be  deflnefl  broadly  to  in- 
clude also  time  deposits;  or  It  could  be  re- 
placed by  the  Federal  Reserve  System's  credit 
proxy — a  limited  measure  |  of  demand  de- 
posits including,  however,  i  [overnmental  ac- 
counts. In,  each  case,  the  targets  could  be 
reached  In  normal  times  an(  I  within  a  narrow 
range. 

Given  that  the  Federal  R<  serve  System  can 
usually  control  the  quantl  y  of  money,  the 
question  arises  how  the  i  ubllc  would  use 
It.  On  this,  the  quantity  theorists  base  their 
prescriptions  on  the  view  that  moneyhold- 
Ing  Is  a  relatively  constar  t  aspect  of  eco- 
nomic performance;  the  \  eloclty  of  circu- 
lation of  a  given  money  si  ipply,  or  Its  rate 
of  turnover  In  meeting  i  nonetary  obliga- 
tions, they  argue,  would  not  vary  significantly 
If  there  were  no  disturbo  nces  induced  by 
changing  monetary  policle;  . 

Other  witnesses  were  les  i  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  downgrading  of  vi  loclty  as  a  finan- 
cial reality.  In  the  short  rur  .  for  example,  the 
wish  of  the  public  to  hold  i  noney  balances  Is 
clearly  affected  by  the  altei  natives  available. 
In  particular,  the  cost  of  he  Iding  demand  de- 
posits Is  the  Interest  that  might  be  earned 
on  holding  other  assets.  A  ilgh  Interest  rate 
would,  therefore,  lead  to  efl  )rts  to  reduce  the 
level  of  demand  deposits,  making  a  given 
amount  of  money  clrculat  i  faster.  The  be- 
havior of  moneyholders  mlj  ht  depend,  more- 
over, on  expectations,  degr  e  of  imcertalnty, 
and  liquidity  targets. 

Two  observations  are  in  <  rder.  The  Federal 
Reserve  System  bases  a  lari  ;e  part  of  its  case 
for  discretionary  leeway  on  the  grounds  that 
short-rim  changes  In  maiket  behavior  are 
not  predictable.  Secondly,  the  greatly  In- 
creased variety  and  quai  tity  of  Interest- 
yielding  and  relatively  Uqu  ,d  .issets  that  can 
serve  as  alternatives  to  no  ilnterest-yleldlng 
demand  deposits  has  in  the  past  three  de- 
cades Introduced  a  new  conplexlty  into  the 
analysis  of  money-holdi:  ig  and  money- 
velocity.  Hopefully,  researc  ■x  In  progress  and 
improved  analysis  will  he  p  us  understand 
people's  choices  and  hence  t  lie  role  of  velocity. 

The  functional  exceptlo  is  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  System's  control  of  the  money  supply 
were  associated  with  sev<  re  pressure  from 
Federal  Government  demai  d  for  credit  to  ac- 
commodate public  needs—  a  demand  which, 
unlike  private  demand,  co  ild  not  ordinarily 
be  suppressed.  Secondly,  tl  ere  was  the  swift, 
often  unexpected  variation  in  private  liquid- 
ity needs. 

The  historical  exceptioi  s  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  System's  ability  to  ;ontrol  the  money 
supply  were  mostly  presec  ted  by  other  wit- 
nesses as  examples  of  the  perversity  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  policy  in  cl  rcumstances  over 
which  it  had  perfectly  ad-  quate  control.  In 
either  evaluation,  these  e  camples  appeared 
to  have  only  llnUted  contei  nporary  relevance. 
Thus  there  was  a  contract  on  of  money  sup- 
ply by  one-quarter  betwi  en  mld-1929  and 
mid- 1933;  while  banks  wi  ;h  loanable  funds 
chose  to  restrict  their  bus  ness  because  they 
saw  no  chance  of  coping  '  /itb  lending  risks. 


this  waa  a  result  of  persistently  erroneous 
Federal  Reserve  policies.  Again,  the  fantastic 
doubling  of  banks'  required  reserve  ratios  In 
1936-37,  accompanying  a  check  to  the  growth 
of  money  supply,  precipitated  trouble  In 
money  markets  and  in  the  economy.  So,  It 
could  be  said,  it  was  the  loss  of  confidence, 
the  malfunction  of  the  credit  markets  and 
the  relative  cheapness  of'  money  holding, 
especially  when  prices  were  falling,  a  situa- 
tion compounded  by  the  incapacity  or  harm- 
fulness  of  Federal  Reserve  policy,  that  should 
be  held  responsible.  More  recent  experience 
too,  for  example,  the  vagaries  of  Federal 
Reserve  policies  in  the  late  1950's,  shows  how 
wrong  It  is  to  ascribe  limitless  perspicacity  to 
any  human  institution.  Nonetheless,  the 
committee  is  of  the  view  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  entire  economy,  still  beset  by  im- 
perfections and  uncertainties,  has  at  least  de- 
veloped to  the  level  of  never  again  having  to 
undergo  or  tolerate  such  a  vast  monetary  and 
economic  disorder  as  the  depression  of  the 
I930's. 

III.    THE    ErFECTS    OF    FEDERAL    RESERVE    ACTION 
ARE  FELT   OVER   A   LONG  TIME    INTERVAL 

The  processes  by  which  Federal  Reserve 
policy  affects  the  economy  are  complex  and 
indirect.  Nevertheless,  there  was  virtual 
unanimity  in  the  recent  hearings  that  a 
steadily  growing  economy  with  stable  prices 
was  likely  to  be  best  assisted  by  a  comparable 
steady  growth  of  money  supply.  It  would 
also  be  natural  to  expect  that  the  monetary 
authority  would  wish  to  adhere  to  such 
policy  in  the  absence  of  disturbance. 

To  say  that  steady  growth  in  the  money 
supply  is  a  neceesary  condition  for  the 
maintenance  of  general  economic  stability 
and  growth  is.  however,  not  to  say  that  a 
policy  of  creating  steady  growth  in  the  money 
supply  will  be  sufficient  to  induce  steady 
growth  in  the  economy. 

Tills  critical  issue  was  examined  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  in  terms  not  only 
of  rules  of  conduct  for  monetary  policy,  but 
also  in  terms  of  the  pattern  of  changes  that 
could  be  expected  to  follow  actions  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

Subject  to  the  demands  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  support  and  to  the  short- 
term  variations  in  discounting  for  member 
banks,  the  Federal  Reserve  can  make  a  firm 
decision  on  the  creation  of  Its  own  credit. 
It  has  therefore  good  control  over  the  maxi- 
mum availability  of  credit  for  the  private 
sector.  The  willingness  of  the  commercial 
banks  to  lend  or  of  businesses  and  persons 
to  borrow  merely  sets  the  terms  on  which 
financial  deals  are  transacted. 

The  pattern  of  interest  rates,  then.  Is  to 
be  regarded  as  an  outcome  of  a  large  number 
of  forces  of  supply  and  demand  to  which  the 
open  market  operations  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  contribute  a  very  powerful  In- 
fluence. 

The  strength  of  these  forces  and  the 
market  responses  they  set  in  motion  can  l>e 
estimated  in  a  general  and  not  very  accurate 
way,  but  cannot  be  surely  forecast.  The  ca- 
pacity of  the  monetary  authority  to  achieve 
a  chosen  pattern  of  interest  rates  is  therefore 
substantially  less  than  its  control  over  the 
supply  of  money  or  of  bank  credit.  For  this 
reason  the  committee  endorses  the  recom- 
mendation of  one  witness  who  regarded  In- 
terest rates  as  generally  an  unsuitable  major 
objective  of  monetary  policy  action. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  differential  impacts 
on  different  sectors  of  the  economy  resulting 
from  changes  in  interest  rates.  It  Is  clear 
therefore  that  the  monetary  authority,  in 
adhering  to  some  policy  rule — for  example, 
of  steady  growth  of  money  supply^-cannot 
wholly  Ignore  the  side  effects  of  such  a  policy 
on  the  pattern  of  interest  rates.  The  mone- 
tary authority  cannot  be  Indifferent  if  its 
policy  threatens  to  create  such  stringency 
that  the  mortgage  and  municipal  bond  mar- 
kets verge  on  collapse.  Nor  can  it  Ignore  the 


deterioration  of  monetary  contracts  In  any 
Important  market. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  In  temper- 
ing the  pressures  of  rising  Interest  rates,  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  is  unable  to  avoid 
alternative  risks  associated  with  the  higher 
growth  rate  of  money  supply,  although  It 
must  take  account  of  other  forces  in  the 
economy  so  as  to  minimize  these  risks  as 
much  as  p>ossible.  For  this  reason,  the  com- 
mittee is  prepared  to  regard  some  short-term 
increases  in  the  growth  rate  of  the  money 
stock  as  reasonable,  so  long  as  they  do  not 
stimulate  an  immediate  Inflationary  rise  In 
bank  credit. 

The  least  satisfactory  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem was  that  neither  the  monetary  authority 
Itself  nor  the  private  witnesses  were  able  to 
outline  in  any  but  the  most  general  terms 
the  manner  in  which  the  credit  flow  gen- 
erated a  flow  of  real  output  over  time.  Ap- 
parently the  guidance  offered  by  econometric 
models  has  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of  re- 
finement that  would  yield  a  sufficient  ac- 
curate estimate.  This  is  also  the  conclusion 
of  the  staff  study  of  the  Federal  Reserve-MIT 
model,  reported  In  the  January  1968  Federal 
Reserve  Bulletin. 

Imperfections  of  knowledge  notwithstand- 
ing, the  monetary  policymakers  have  not  giv- 
en the  committee  or  the  public  an  adequate 
assurance  that  their  time  horizon  Is  distant 
enough  when  they  evaluate  their  alterna- 
tives. There  -vas  no  hint  that  decisions  were 
evaluated  in  the  light  of  any  agreed  or  ."table 
priorities  of  alms.  There  was  no  description 
of  the  resolution  of  conflicts  between  com- 
peting aims,  which  must  assuredly  generate 
a  high  proportion  of  Internal  debate  within 
the  Open  Market  Committee.  Above  all.  there 
was  no  allaying  of  the  widespread  doubt  that 
the  deliberations  of  the  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee were  overly  influenced  by  the  most 
recent  developments  and  the  atmosphere 
generated  by  them,  a  process  which,  if  It  oc- 
curs frequently,  could  cause  damaging 
variability  of  intentions  and  actions  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  The  suspicions  have 
been  increased  rather  than  allayed  by  the 
ambiguous,  nonquantitatlve,  imprecise  lan- 
guage of  the  directives  to  the  Manager  of 
the  Open  Market  Committee  which  are  now 
published  with  a  3-month  delay  in  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bulletin. 

The  committee  Is  aware  of  the  high  qual- 
ity of  the  analysis  performed  within  the 
offices  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  and  of  the 
advance  in  monetary  analysis  to  which  the 
Board  has  made  a  notable  contribution.  It 
would  be  gratifying  to  have  some  assurance 
that  these  new  methods  are  being  subjected 
to  operational  testing.  In  this  way,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  might  best  answer  their 
critics  whose  testimony  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  has  heard  with  some  sympathy, 
for  It  Is  certain  that  the  current  debate  is 
not.  to  any  extent,  on  the  nature  of  the 
ends  to  be  pursued,  but  almost  entirely,  on 
the  methods  and  decisionmaking  In  their 
pursuit. 

It  behooves  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
in  brief,  to  show  that  It  is  taking  adequate 
account  of  the  income-generating  potential 
over  a  long  period  that  results  from  its  mak- 
ing credit  available,  and  Is  recognizing  that 
an  overfast  Increase  has  an  inflationary  po- 
tential. 

IV.     EVEN     A     DISCRETIONARY     MONETARY     POLICY 
NEEDS    DIRECTION     AND     EVALUATION 

Since  actions  taken  to  affect  the  volume 
Of  back  reserves  are  necessarily  and  inher- 
ently quantitative  in  nature,  it  comes  rathei 
as  a  shock  to  note  how  Imprecise  the  stand- 
ards guiding  monetary  management  are  al 
all  levels.  The  lack  of  guidelines  Is  even 
more  disconcerting  since  the  buUt-ln  uncer- 
tainty precedent  to  action  makes  It  impos- 
sible to  assess  or  test  after  the  event 
whether  an  action  taken  was  of  the  char- 
acter, scale,  or  timing  that  was  intended  or 
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should  have  been  expected  In  the  public 
Interest.  Little  wonder  that  without  stand- 
ards of  direction  or  evaluation  there  is  a 
generally  uneasy  feeling  about,  or  a  dissatis- 
faction with,  the  performance  of  monetary 
management. 

It  will  be  useful  to  divide  the  possible 
guidelines  for  monet.iry  policy  Into  three 
levels  m  what  might  be  regarded  as  a  de- 
scending order  from  objectives  to  policy  to 
execution.  First,  there  are  guidelines  relat- 
ing to  the  ends  or  objectives  to  be  promoted 
by  the  monetary  authorities.  Next  are  those 
relating  to  the  specific  monetary  actions  to 
be  taken  to  promote  these  selected  ends. 
And  nnally  there  are  guidelines  for  carrying 
out  the  actions,  that  is,  open-market  pur- 
chases or  sales,  once  policy  has  been  deter- 
mined. The  central  l.ssue  prowlng  out  of  the 
present  lack  of  Buideliues  is  not  the  choice 
between  a  broadly  discretionary  system  and 
a  mechanistic  Evstcm  governing  policy.  It 
involves  rather  the  level  at  which  discre- 
tion is  to  be  exercised — the  Congress  or  its 
legally  constituted  agents,  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors and  the  Federal  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee, or  an  employee  of  the  system  com- 
monly known  as  the  manager  of  "the  desk." 

(1)  I>et  us  deal  first  with  guidelines  relat- 
ing to  the  objectives  of  monetary  policy.  The 
Employment  Act  is  quite  specific  in  setting 
forth  major  objectives  of  economic  policy: 
maximum  employment,  production,  and 
purchasing  power.  As  Interpreted  by  nu- 
merous executive  department  statements 
and  actions,  in  which  the  Congress  has  con- 
curred, these  are  generally  understood  to  In- 
volve maintenance  of  low  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment; reasonable  stability  In  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar;  a  high  and  stable  rate 
of  economic  growth:  and  a  stable  exchange 
rate  for  the  dollar.  Likewise,  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  have  interpreted  the 
Employment  Act  mandate  as  contemplating 
a  harmonious  integration  of  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies.  Yet.  neither  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  nor  monetary  policy  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Employment  Act. 

These  omissions  are  difficult  to  compre- 
hend today,  but  more  understandable  when 
considered  in  the  light  of  conditions  that 
prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  Employment 
Act's  passage.  TTie  country  then  was  fear- 
ful that  reconversion  to  a  peacetime  economy 
would  be  accompanied  by  mass  unemploy- 
ment. Preoccupied  with  tlie  prospect  of  a  re- 
currence of  unemployment  that  character- 
ized the  thirties,  when  interest  rates  were 
low.  the  Congress  did  not  give  much  weight 
to  monetary  policies.  Nevei^heles.  there  Is 
now  general  agreement  that  monetary  policy 
is  a  basic  instrument  of  public  economic 
policy. 

The  Federal  Reserve  continually  and  ex- 
plicitly recognizes  the  Employment  Act  ob- 
jectives in  its  announced  policies  and.  Indeed, 
it  has  been  zealous  iu  exercising  Its  own 
Judgment  In  respect  to  the  policy  mix  shown 
to  achieve  these  objectives.  It  should  be 
noted,  too,  that  in  addition  to  the  aforemen- 
tioned objectives  of  the  Employment  Act, 
there  Is  often  official  pressure  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  adapt  Its  policy  to  other  objec- 
tives or  considerations — to  avoid  significant 
changes  in  money  market  conditions  at 
times  of  new  Treasury  issues,  to  avoid  "ex- 
cessively high  interest  rates,"  to  protect  the 
flow  of  funds  to  nonbank  financial  inter- 
mediaries, and  to  ameliorate  adverse  effects 
on  the  residential  construction  Industry. 

Thus,  the  Federal  Reserve  suffers  from  no 
lack  in  the  number  of  guidelines  relating  to 
Its  goals  or  objectives.  However,  It  has  been 
given  virtually  no  official  help  as  to  how  it 
should  weigh  the  various  objectives,  assign 
priorities,  or  select  among  them  when  they 
come  into  conflict.  Some  of  these  objectives 
are  likely  to  be  at  least  partially  incompati- 
ble, even  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances. They  will  almost  certainly  be  incom- 
patible If  monetary  policy  is  not  assisted  by 
timely  and  appropriate  flexible  fiscal  poUcies. 


or  when  overall  fiscal  policies  throw  an  un- 
due burden  on  monetary  policy. 

The  Congress  should  give  serious  consid- 
eration to  providing  more  specific  guidelines 
relating  to  the  objectives  of  monetary  pol- 
icy— guides  relating  to  the  weights  and 
priorities  to  be  attached  to  the  various  ob- 
jectives. Such  an  attempt  by  Congress  might 
yield  two  beneficial  results.  First,  it  might 
provide  more  specific  guidance  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  iu  terms  of  goals  or  objectives.  Sec- 
ond, the  very  process.  Including  periodic 
reports  by  the  Federal  Reserve  on  its  achieve- 
ment of  objectives,  would  afford  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  evaluate  better  the  relative 
roles  of  monetary  policies  und  of  other  pol- 
icies, including  various  types  of  fiscal  pol- 
icies, in  promoting  and  reconciling  our  eco- 
nomic objectives. 

(2)  We  then  come  to  the  second  level  of 
shadowy  standards  upon  which  monetary 
action  hinges — the  intermediate  targeu  of 
policy.  These  have  been  debated  extensively 
In  the  professional  Journals,  although  with- 
out sufficient  agreement  having  been  reached 
to  provide  any  automatic  guide  for  monetary 
policy  decisions. 

Some  economists  tend  to  focus  attention 
exclusively,  or  primarily,  on  changes  in  the 
rate  of  credit  expansion,  either  In  terms  of 
total  credit  expansion  or  some  critical  seg- 
ment thereof,  such  as  bank  credit.  Others 
look  principally  to  changes  in  the  economy's 
liquid  assets,  either  In  the  aggregate  or  in 
some  segment  of  the  total,  such  as  the  money 
stock.  Others  look  principally  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  on  which  funds  can  be  bor- 
rowed, regarding  changes  in  the  level  and 
structure  of  Interest  rates  as  the  basis  for 
establishing  the  course  of  monetary  policy. 
Stating  the  problem  another  way,  what 
financial  variable  or  v.ariables  should  be  used 
as  intermediate  targets  of  monetary  policy? 
More  specifically,  In  assessing  whether  mone- 
tary policy  has  been  tight  or  easy,  what  in- 
terpretation should  be  assigned  to  tlie  move- 
ments in  the  stock  of  money,  as  against 
movements  in  other  financial  variables  such 
OS  broader  measures  of  liquid  assets,  credit 
flows  and  terms,  money  market  conditions, 
or  the  level  and  structure  of  Interest  rates? 
Section  12A  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as 
amended  in  1933,  resids  simply: 

■  The  time,  character,  and  volume  of  all 
purchases  and  sales  of  paper  described  In 
Section  14  of  the  Act  as  eligible  for  open- 
market  operations  shall  be  governed  with  a 
view  to  accommodating  commerce  and  busi- 
ness and  with  regard  to  their  bearing  upon 
the  general  credit  situation  of  the  country." 
Clearly,  the  Congress,  apart  from  sjjeclfy- 
Ing  eligible  paper,  has  not  been  explicit  in 
providing  guidance  or  setting  standards  for 
Federal  Reserve  authorities  in  the  choice  of 
instruments  to  be  used  in  performance  of  the 
duties  which  have  been  delegated  to  them. 
Even  when  supplemented  by  the  Declaration 
of  Policy  contained  in  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946.  the  statutory  directives  are  broad 
and  most  general.  This  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  the  agency  charged  by  those  stat- 
utes with  day-to-day  responsibility  can  do 
without  some  quantitative  formulation  of  its 
objectives. 

Unfortunately,  the  Federal  Reserve  itself 
does  not  appear  to  have  developed  a  set  of 
priorities  for  its  own  guidance.  TTiis  lack  of 
firm  working  criteria  has  troubled  monetary 
students  and  members  of  this  committee  ever 
since  the  Board  exposed  its  methods  by  mak- 
ing generally  available  the  Record  of  Policy 
Actions  of  the  Board  of  Governors  and  the 
Federal  Open  Market  Committee.  The  min- 
utes rr.ade  available  are  couched  In  the  most 
general,  nonquantitatlve  monetary  and  sta- 
bilization terms.  They  have  tended  to  indi- 
cate a  considerable  reliance  on  intuition  and 
mystique  in  shaping  actions  rather  than  giv- 
ing Congress,  or  observers  of  monetary  af- 
fairs, a  full  opportumty  to  follow  the  devel- 
oping and  sometimes  conflicting  concepts  or 
reasons  which  have  influenced  decisions. 


A  single  example  will  Illustrate  the  lack 
of  rules.  One  will  suffice,  although  similar 
statements  reporting  procedures  are  made 
available  with  a  3-month  lag  In  the  monthly 
Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  and  may  be  read  by 
all.  The  minutes  of  the  July  18.  1967,  Open 
Market  Committee  meeting  report  that: 

"In  the  course  of  the  Committee's  discus- 
sion coiisiderable  concern  was  expressed 
about  the  recent  high  rates  of  growth  of 
bank  credit  and  the  money  supply,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  prospects  for  more  rapid 
economic  expansion  later  In  the  year.  It  was 
generally  agreed,  however,  that  the  Treas- 
ury's forthcoming  financing  militated  against 
seeking  a  change  in  money  market  condi- 
tions at  present.  Moreover,  even  apart  from 
the  Treasury  financing,  most  members  felt 
that  it  would  be  premature  to  seek  firmer 
money  market  conditions  at  a  time  when  re- 
sumption of  expansion  in  overall  economic 
activity  was  in  a  fairly  early  stage;  and 
some  also  referred  in  this  connection  to  the 
growing  expectations  that  the  admimstra- 
tion  would  press  for  measures  of  fiscal  re- 
straint. In  addition,  some  members  expressed 
concern  about  the  possibility  that  any  sig- 
nificant furtlier  Increases  in  market  Interest 
rates  might  reduce  the  flows  of  funds  into 
mortgages  and  slow  the  recovery  under  way 
in  residential  construction  activity." 

A  member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee Is  certainly  not  alone  In  asking,  "Was 
the  Fed  continuing  to  create  money  at  the 
rate  of  9  percent  |as  It  had  been]  because 
of  Treasury  borrowing,  the  level  of  produc- 
tion, expectations  about  future  tax  increases, 
worries  about  residential  construction,  or 
what?  What  weight  was  assigned  to  these 
factors?  We  are  not  told." 

(3)  Open  Market  Committee  policy,  thus 
arrived  at  •without  any  apparent  overriding 
rules  or  criteria.  Is  summed  up  at  each  meet- 
ing in  a  broadly  worded  "policy  directive," 
which,  taken  by  itself,  is  admittedly  not 
an  adequate  guide  for  day-to-day  action. 
The  full  text  of  the  several  directives  In 
effect  during  parts  of  the  past  year  appear, 
as  is  usual,  in  the  Board's  annual  report. 
Stripped  of  essentially  repetitive  and  formal 
language,  changes  in  the  critical  "poUcy" 
words  during  the  year  called  upon  the  Ac- 
count Manager  to  conduct  operations  with  a 
view  to: 

Date  0/  meeting  and  directive 
Dec.   13.   1966:   Attaining  somewhat  easier 
conditions  in  the  money  market,  unless  bank 
credit  appears  to  be  resuming  a  rapid  rate  of 
expansion. 

Jan.  10,  1967:  Attaining  somewhat  easier 
conditions  in  the  money  mraket,  unless  bank 
credit  appears  to  be  expanding  sigrLlflcantly 
faster  than  currently  anticipated. 

Feb.  7,  1967:  Maintaining  the  prevailing 
conditions  of  ease  in  the  money  market,  but 
operations  shall  be  modified  as  necessary  to 
moderate  any  apparently  significant  devia- 
tions of  bank  credit  from  current  expecta- 
tions. 

Mar.  7,  1967:  Attaining  somewhat  easier 
conditions  In  the  money  market,  and  to  at- 
taining still  easier  conditions  if  bank  crecUt 
appears  to  be  expanding  significantly  less 
than  currently  anticipated. 
Apr.  4.  1967:  (No  change.] 
May  2,  1967:  Malntamlng  the  prevailing 
conditions  in  the  money  market. 

May  23.  1967:  Maintaining  the  prevalUng 
conditions  in  the  money  market,  while  util- 
izing operations  in  coupon  issues  in  suppl}'- 
Ing  part  of  the  reserve  needs. 

June  20,  1967:  Maintaimng  atx>ut  the  same 
conditions  In  the  money  market  as  have 
prevailed  since  the  preceding  meeting  of  the 
Committee.  whUe  continuing  to  utilize  oper- 
ations in  coupon  L>:sue8  in  supplying  part  ot 
reserve  needs. 

July  18.  1967:  Maintaining  about  the  pre- 
vailing conditions  in  the  money  market;  but 
operations  shall  be  modified  Insofar  as  the 
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Treasury  financing  perr  Uts  to  moderate  any 
apparent  tendency  for  bi  ,nk  credit  and  money 
to  expand  more  than  c  irrently  expected. 

Aug.  15,  1967:  Malntfllnlng  about  the  pre- 
vailing condltons  In  th(  money  market;  but 
ofjeratlons  shall  be  modified.  Insofar  as  Treas- 
ury financing  permits.  ,o  moderate  any  ap- 
parent tendency  for  b«  nk  credit  to  expand 
more  than  currently  ej  pected. 

Sept.  12,  1967:  MalnU  inlng  about  the  pre- 
vailing conditions  In  th  ;  money  market;  but 
operations  shall  be  mo<  ifled  as  necessary  to 
moderate  any  apparent  tendency  for  bank 
credit  to  expand  sign  flcantly  more  than 
currently  expected. 

Oct.  3.  1967:  Maintaining  about  the  pre- 
vailing conditions  In  th  ;  money  market;  but 
operations  shall  be  mo  llfled,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  Treasury  ^nanclng,  to  moder- 
ate any  apparent  tender  cy  for  bank  credit  to 
expand  significantly  a  ore  than  currently 
expected. 

Oct.  24,  1967:  |No  chmge.| 
Nov.  14,  1967:  Malnta  nlng  about  the  pre- 
vailing conditions  In  th  i  money  market,  but 
operations  shall  be  mot  Ifled  as  necessary  to 
moderate  any  apparent  tendency  for  bank 
credit  to  expand  slgnlfic  intly  more  than  cur- 
rently expected. 

Nov.  27,  1967:  PaclUt  itlng  orderly  market 
adjustments  to  the  Inc  ease  In  Federal  Re- 
serve discount  rates;  bi  t  operations  may  be 
modified  as  needed  to  n  oderate  any  unusual 
pressures  stemming  from  international 
fijianclal   uncertainties. 

Dec.  12.  1967:  Movlnf  slightly  beyond  the 
firmer  conditions  that  have  developed  in 
money  markets  partly  i  s  a  result  of  the  In- 
crease In  Federal  Res  irve  discount  rates; 
provided,  however,  thai  operations  shall  be 
modified  as  needed  to  noderate  any  appar- 
ently significant  devla  Ions  of  bank  credit 
from  current  expectati  Dns  or  any  unusual 
liquidity  pressures. 

Jan.  9,  1968:  Malnts  Inlng  the  somewhat 
firmer  conditions  that  1  ave  developed  In  the 
money  market  In  recei  t  weeks,  partly  as  a 
result  of  the  Increase  In  reserve  requirements 
announced  to  become  e  Tectlve  In  mid-Janu- 
ary; provlced,  however,  that  operations  shall 
be  modlfletl  as  needed  to  moderate  any  ap- 
parently significant  dev  atlons  In  bank  credit 
irom  current  expectatk  ns. 

All  that  one  can  sa  ely  Inler  from  such 
language  changes  In  c  Irectlves  Is  that  the 
Open  Market  Committe ;  sought  to  have  open 
market  operations  mov  j  In  the  direction  of 
relative  ease  until  th(  December  meeting. 
Except  for  that  shift  ir  policy,  the  semantic 
changes  In  the  varlouj  versions  of  the  di- 
rective, standing  by  t  lemselves,  appear  to 
have  little  operational  meaning.  Presumably 
they  mean  something,  I  ut  the  operational  or 
quantitative  slgnlfican  ;e  is  not  clear.  Out- 
siders. Including  the  Congress,  can  Judge 
neither  the  degree  of  c!  lange  Intended  by  re- 
visions of  the  dlrecltv  ;s  nor  the  extent  to 
which  the  manager  1  -nplemented  the  In- 
tended change  In  poll(  y. 

It  may  well  be  Uiat  nembers  of  the  Open 
Market  Committee  t  ak  in  rather  more 
quantitative  terms  and  arrive  at  a  consensus 
in  more  concrete  terris.  providing  a  more 
substantial  guideline  or  operations  In  the 
interim  between  meet  ngs.  If  there  are  In- 
deed any  quantitative  guides  or  standards 
lor  action  at  this  1  svel— the  operational 
level — It  is  not  clear  w  ly  the  outside  reader, 
seeking  to  understand  the  niceties  of  policy, 
must  always  be  sent  bo  ck  to  reread  and  com- 
pare the  old  and  new  fine  print  In  order  to 
understand  what  hai  been  going  on  In 
monetary  admlnlstratl  Dn. 

The  vagueness  and  obscurity  of  the  reports 
on  policy  actions  (aild,  at  the  succeeding 
level,  the  resultant  dlrfectlves  to  the  "desk") 
arise,  one  may  be  suie,  not  so  much  from 
willful  veiling  in  rei>oHlng  marching  orders 
as  from  an  Inherent  Ijnpreclslon  In  the  ob- 
jectives, policy  stanc^ards,  and  operations 
themselves. 
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One  might  have  hoped,  of  course,  that, 
under  the  admittedly  broad  delegation  from 
the  Congress,  the  monetary  authorities 
themselves  would  have  tested  and  developed 
working  criteria  or  quantitative  rules  of 
thumb  by  which  to  guide  and  later  test  pol- 
icy decisions  and  results. 

While  some  recent  progress  has  apparently 
been  made  In  developing  economic  and  com- 
puter models,  the  uneasiness  and  dissatis- 
faction with  the  results  of  past  policy  ac- 
tions have  prompted  many  people  to  wonder 
whether  monetary  management  must  for- 
ever remain  an  "art"  dependent  upon  the 
■color,  tone,  and  feel"  of  the  money  and 
credit  situation.  Is  it  necessary,  as  was  sug- 
gested at  the  hearings,  that  the  monetary  au- 
thorities must  forever  "fly  by  the  seat  of  the 
pants"?  The  Joint  Economic  Committee  has 
consistently  thought  not.  To  this  end.  It  has 
sought  ways  of  Improving  the  situation.  The 
evolution  of  Its  search  for  some  rules  or 
standards  Is  discussed  In  the  following  sec- 
tion. 

v.  A  SET  OF  PROJECTIONS  AND  RULES  FOR  MONE- 
TARY ACTION,  Wn-H  OPPORTUNrTY  TO  EXPLAIN 
DEVIATIONS,  WOULD  BE  BETTER  THAN  NO 
GUIDELINES    AT    ALL 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  has  on 
occasion  made  some  rather  specific  recom- 
mendations for  the  conduct  of  monetary  pol- 
icy. These  have  been  put  forward  with  the 
Intention  of  pointing  directions  In  which 
Congress  and  the  monetary  authorities  hope- 
fully can  improve  the  actions  and  policy  of 
monetary  management,  through  more  ex- 
plicitly stated  objectives  and  guidelines.  An 
awareness  that  almost  any  rule  of  guidance 
win  have  some  drawbacks  as  well  as  advan- 
tages has  been  an  important  consideration 
In  prompting  this  partlcuar  set  of  hearings. 

The  testimony  and  advice  of  the  experts, 
together  with  the  resultant  exchange  of 
Ideas,  lead  us  to  what  we  believe  Is  an  Im- 
proved restatement  or  refinement  of  oiu-  ear- 
lier proposals.  These  modifications  are  set 
forth  more  fully  later  In  this  report;  but 
since  the  earlier  statements  have  been  so 
largely  the  focus  of  this  study.  It  seems  ap- 
propriate to  repeat  them  here  In  this  report 
as  the  best  way  of  bringing  out  the  types  of 
problems  involved  and  the  kinds  of  revised 
rules  which  we  hope  will  advance  the  discus- 
sion and  sharpen  the  use  of  the  monetary 
Instruments. 

In   our  report   of   March   1967.  we  said: 

"The  committee  urges  that  the  monetary 
authorities  adopt  the  policy  of  moderate  and 
relatively  steady  Increases  in  the  money  sup- 
ply, avoiding  the  disruptive  effects  of  wide 
swings  In  the  rate  of  increase  or  decrease. 

"The  committee  is  impressed  with  the  in- 
creasing weight  that  many  economists  give 
to  the  importance  of  a  steady  rise  In  the 
money  supply.  Such  rate  of  increase  should 
be  more  or  less  consistent  with  the  projected 
rate  of  growth — generally  within  a  range 
of  3  to  5  percent  per  year.  Sudden  changes 
in  the  money  supply  give  rise  to  Instabilities 
in  the  economy.  We  are  convinced  that  res- 
toration of  economic  growth  and  avoidance 
ol  a  recession  demand  such  Increases  in  the 
money  supply  as  recommended  above."  |p. 
14.1 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee,  In  Its  re- 
cent annual  Economic  Refwrt  of  March  1968. 
again  reiterated  this  recommendation  of  ear- 
lier years.  The  words  in  the  current  report 
are  these: 

"We  are  thus  convinced  that  a  steady  rise 
In  the  money  supply  more  or  less  consistent 
with  the  projected  rate  of  economic  growth — 
generally  within  a  range  of  3  to  5  percent  per 
year — would  be  a  healthy,  long-run  Ideal. 
But  the  very  essence  of  such  a  p»ollcy  is  to 
avoid  large  and  sudden  changes  or  reversals." 

The  paragraph  Just  preceding  reads: 

"•  •  •  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  has 
cojislstently  *  *  •  [urged]  that  the  pre- 
ferred course  would  be   to  follow  a  pattern 


of  steadily  creating  money  In  keeping  with 
the  growth  In  the  economy,  aiming  perhaps 
at  the  higher  side  of  some  range  at  times  of 
slow  economic  growth,  and  In  years  of  in- 
flationary pressures  leaning  toward  the  lower 
end  of  the  register  •    •   •" 

The  guidelines  that  can  be  devised  for 
monetary  action  ought  not  to  be  Interpreted 
as  rigid  directives.  The  evidence  presented  be- 
fore the  committee,  by  witnesses  of  different 
viewpoints,  gave  examples  of  exceptions  to 
strict  rules  that  were  by  no  means  rare  con- 
tingencies. There  has  to  be  room  for  deviation 
from  rules,  and  for  the  exercise  of  discretion 
in  response  to  need. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  prolonged  dei>arture 
from  what  could  be  called  a  reasonable  long- 
term  range  of  variation  of  such  an  Indicatoi 
as  seasonally  adjusted  money  stock,  or  credit 
proxy  for  money  stock,  does  not  appear  to 
be  Justified.  Even  If  neither  the  Fed.  pro- 
claiming its  entitlement  to  be  unrestricted  by 
rules,  nor  its  critics,  asserting  the  need  for 
such  rule*,  has  precisely  traced  the  effect  of, 
say.  a  zero  or  negative  growth  rate  of  money 
or  a  prolo>nged  growth  rate  in  excess  of  an 
annual  rate  of  6  i)ercent,  It  Is  still  reason- 
able to  believe  tiiat  such  abnormal  policies 
would  generate  Instability. 

One  question  faced  by  the  committee  was 
to  designate  an  approximate  time  span  for 
the  measurement  of  changes  in  the  money 
stock.  The  time  basis  used  by  Governor 
Mitchell  in  his  testimony  appears  to  be  en- 
tirely adequate — the  comparison  of  change 
from  one  qtiarter  to  another.  A  3-month 
period  Is  sufficiently  long  to  allow  abnormal 
and  extre«ne  temporary  movements  to  be 
absorbed  in  an  average,  and  It  Is  short  enough 
to  provide  a  reasonably  frequent  measure  of 
the  coiu^e  of  events.  Of  course,  seasonal  ad- 
justment will  eliminate  regularly  recurrent 
variations  In  the  course  of  any  yeax. 

The  committee  estimated  that,  on  a  quar- 
ter-by-quarter comparison,  an  appropriate 
normal  range  of  Increase  in  the  money  stock 
seasonally  adjusted  would  be  2  to  6  percent 
per  annum  and  that,  on  occasions  when  the 
rate  of  Increase  was  outside  this  range,  it 
w^ould  be  wise  for  the  Congress  to  take  a 
prompt  look  at  the  Federal  Reserve  System's 
actions.  Moreover,  the  Congress  should  have 
the  benefit  of  periodic  reports  to  review  ac- 
tions taken  within  the  above  range. 

There  is  no  intention  to  make  the  2  to  6 
percent  range  a  permanent  and  unchanging 
one.  Advances  in  banking  techniques,  econ- 
omizatlon  In  the  vtse  of  those  forms  of  credit 
within  the  definition  of  money,  changes  in 
business  practices.  In  the  rates  of  growth  of 
population  or  productivity,  or  even  In  per- 
sonal preferences — all  can  modify  the  desir- 
able range  of  money  growth  rates.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  the  pragmatic  choice  of 
2  to  6  percent  requires  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  explain  only  significant  abnor- 
malities in  monetary  developments. 

Furthermore,  the  Federal  Reserve  should 
give  valuable  gxUdance  to  the  Congress  in  a 
reciprocal  fashion,  by  making  known  Its  own 
estimates  of  quantitative  developments  In 
the  national  accounts,  estimates  that  are 
prepared  early  In  each  calendar  year  and  on 
which  the  broad  lines  of  monetary  policy 
would  be  based.  Unlike  the  periodic  direc- 
tive to  the  Manager  of  the  Open  Market  Ac- 
count, these  projections  are  not  required  to 
be  secret  at  all.  While  it  Is  likely  that  the 
projections  ore  similar  to  those  used  by  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Annual  Economic  Report,  there  is 
some  need  for  greater  detail  In  the  Federal 
Reserve  System's  exi>ectatlons  on  monetary 
developments.  TTiese  figures  would,  more- 
over, be  useful  in  assisting  Congress  to  pur- 
sue fiscal  policies  that  would  be  compatible 
with  the  Federal  Reserve's  monetary  policy. 
Until  about  ten  years  ago,  U.S.  economic 
policies,  and  monetary  policy  In  particular, 
enjoyed  an  unprecedented  exemption  from 
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the  need  to  take  account  of  t-xtprnal  reac- 
tions. Now,  the  U.S.  balance  of  imyments 
exerts  a  strategically  Important,  if  quantita- 
tively .small.  Influence  on  our  fiscal  and 
monetary  posture.  Relatively  free  movements 
of  short-term  funds  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Increasingly  developed  Euro- 
dollar market  have  the  incidental  effect  of 
lessening  the  precision  of  Federal  Reserve 
policy.  In  regard  to  money  supply  and  in 
other  ways.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  re- 
port to  go  Into  detail  on  these  problems, 
still  less  to  advocate  deflationary  action  in 
order  to  moderate  the  U.S.  overall  interna- 
tional deficit.  But  It  Is  appropriate  that  the 
report  recognize  that  at  this  time  there  is  no 
conflict  of  prescriptions  for  attaining  domes- 
tic and  International  objectives.  At  some 
other  time,  however,  there  may  be  conflict 
between  domestic  and  International  mone- 
tary prescriptions,  in  which  case  it  will  be 
necessary  to  decide  on  priorities,  as  well  as 
to  enlist  the  aid  of  fiscal  policies. 

FINDINGS   AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

I 

The  Congress  should  give  serious  consider- 
ation to  providing  more  specific  guidelines 
relating  to  the  objectives  of  monetary  pol- 
icy—  guidelines  relating  to  the  weights  to 
be  attached  to  the  various  objectives,  among 
which  are  maintenance  of  continuously  low 
rates  of  unemployment,  reasonable  stability 
In  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  a  high 
and  stable  rate  of  economic  growth,  and  a 
stable  exchange  rate  for  the  dollar.  Such  an 
attempt  by  Congress  might  yield  two  bene- 
ficial results:  First,  it  misht  provide  more 
specific  guidance  to  the  Federal  Reserve  In 
terms  of  goals  or  objectives.  Second,  the  very 
process  would  afford  Congress  an  opportu- 
nity to  evaluate  better  the  relative  roles  of 
monetary  jxjlicles  and  of  other  policies,  in- 
cluding various  types  of  fiscal  policies,  in  pro- 
moting and  reconciling  our  economic  objec- 
tives. However,  as  noted  earlier  in  the  re- 
port, these  guidelines  ought  not  to  be  in- 
terpreted as  rigid  directives. 


Just  as  the  Congress  has  the  authority 
to  fix  Government  expenditures  and  taxes, 
and  thus  largely  to  determine  the  budget 
surplus  or  deficit,  the  Congress  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  reckoning  with  the  monetary 
consequences  of  its  action.  While  the  mone- 
tary authority  granted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Constitution  has  been  delegated  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  it  behooves  the 
Congress  to  provide  some  guidance  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  on  how  the  System  should 
see  to  the  support  of  the  Government's 
credit  and.  In  particular,  to  what  extent 
Congress  regards  the  expansion  of  Federal 
Reserve  credit  .is  an  appropriate  way  to  fi- 
nance any  part  of  the  deficit. 
Ill 

To  provide  a  first  approximation  to  an 
economic  posture  that  would  manage  to 
maintain  price  stability  while  encouraging 
maximum  employment  and  rapid  economic 
growth,  the  Congress  should  advise  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  that  variations  In  the 
rate  of  Increase  of  the  money  stock  ( currency 
plus  demand  deposits  adjusted)  ought  not 
to  be  too  great  or  too  sharp.  In  normal 
times,  for  the  present,  the  desirable  range  of 
variation  appears  to  be  within  the  limits  of 
2  to  6  percent  per  annum,  measured  on  a 
quarter-by-quarter  basis — a  range  that  cen- 
ters on  the  rate  of  long-run  increase  in  the 
potential  gross  national  product  in  constant 
dollars,  which  Is  our  sustainable  real  growth 
rate. 

On  any  occasion  on  which  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  deliberately  or  as  a  result 
of  external  monetary  developments,  has  not 
maintained  a  money-stock  growth  rate 
within  the  desired  range,  the  committee  re- 
quests  that  the  monetary  authority   report 


promptly  to  it,  or  to  another  appropriate 
Ixxly  of  the  Congress,  on  the  reasons  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  would  give  for 
this  divergence.  Periodic  reports  on  the  rea- 
sons for  action  taken  within  the  desired 
range  should  also  be  made. 

If.  after  several  years'  exj^erlence  with  a 
rule,  refinement*  in  the  guidelines  seem 
warranted,  they  could,  ajid  should,  of  course, 
be   made. 

IV 

Finally,  rs  a  regular  procedure,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  authorities  should,  at  the  be- 
pinning  of  each  year,  set  forth  publicly  as 
specifically  ;is  possible  their  notion  of  what 
kind  of  monetary  policy  the  expected  state 
of  the  economy  calls  for.  This  would  supple- 
ment in  the  monetary  lield  the  review  of  the 
Federal  Government's  economic  programs 
which  the  President  Is  now  required  to  set 
forth  in  the  Economic  Report.  Such  a  public 
projection  (which  we  understand  Is  already 
available  internally)  would  present  a  picture 
of  what  the  financial  world — money  supply, 
flows  tlirough  financial  intermediaries,  the 
appropriate  course  of  interest  rates — would 
look  like.  This  would  also  tie  in  with  the 
gross  national  product  projection  indicated 
in  the  report  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  It  would  certainly  help  Congress  to 
adopt  the  necessary  fiscal  policies  and  to 
foresee  and  forestall  potential  problems 
such  as  those  resulting  from  disintermedia- 
tion.  oppressive  interest  rates  in  the  housing 
fleld.  international  capital  flows,  and  the 
like. 

SUPPLEMENTARY    VIEWS    OF    REPRESENTATIVE 
P  ATM  AN 

While  I  agree  with  many  of  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  my  colleagues  concerning 
the  policies  that  have  been  pvirsued  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  remedies  proposed  go  far  enough. 

I  have  long  believed  that  a  monetary 
policy  directed  toward  the  goals  of  the  Em- 
ployment Act  will  not  be  achieved  within 
the  present  Institutional  .structure.  As  long 
as  we  allow  the  Federal  Reserve  .System  to 
act  independently,  even  in  defiance,  of  the 
Government,  and  as  long  as  we  allow  control 
of  our  monetary  powers  to  rest  in  the  hands 
of  a  self-appointed  money  trust,  we  cannot 
hope  to  reverse  the  direction  of  our  current 
monetary  policy. 

My  views  on  the  so-called  "independence'' 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  are  .set  forth  in  detail 
in  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee on  the  January  1965  Economic  Re- 
port of  the  President,  and  I  will  not  repeat 
them  in  detail  here.  Briefly,  the  main  points 
raised  in  that  statement  were  the  following: 

1.  Despite  the  original  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Federal  Reserve  System  over  the 
years  has  become  increasingly  banker- 
oriented. 

2.  Polls  and  studies  have  shown  heavy 
preponderance  of  banking  background  among 
the  directors  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks 
who.  in  turn,  select  the  bank  presidents. 

3.  These  developments  have  led  to  a  lessen- 
ing of  public  control,  as  represented  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  toward  increased 
domination  by  the  banking  interests. 

4.  This  unfortunate  situation  is  especially 
apparent  in  the  representation  on  the  Federal 
Open  Market  Committee,  which,  through  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  Government  securities, 
exercises  the  fundamental  monetary  powers 
of  the  Nation.  Although  the  Committee  Is 
made  up.  on  the  record,  of  five  Reserve  bank 
presidents  and  the  seven  members  of  the 
Board,  all  12  b-nk  presidents  participate  in 
the  secret  deliberations  of  the  Committee. 

5.  Public  control  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  itself  is  diluted  by  the  length  and  dis- 
tribution of  members'  terms.  The  members 
serve  for  14-year  terms,  staggered  at  2-year 
intervals.  Consequently,  a  President  serving 
for  two  full  terms  could  not  appoint  a  ma- 


jority of  the  Board  until  the  end  of  his 
second  term.  He  is  also  restricted  in  his  choice 
of  Chairman  to  the  present  membership  of 
the  board. 

The  fact  that  the  existing  situation  is  in- 
tolerable and  dangerous  is  underscored  by 
two  issues  raised  in  the  Committee  Report. 
The  first  is  the  need  for  coordination  of  all 
of  the  Government's  economic  instruments 
and  policies.  Coordination  of  our  economic 
policies  Is  the  first  priority  toward  achieve- 
ment of  the  goals  set  forth  in  the  Employ- 
ment Act.  But  the  Independent  and  some- 
times actually  detiant  attitude  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  makes  coordination  of  the  Govern- 
ment'.s  economic  policies  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible. A  dramatic  example  of  this  predica- 
ment occurred  in  December  1965.  when  the 
Federal  Reserve  ignored  the  pleas  of  the 
President  and  raised  interest  rates  without 
waiting  just  a  few  weeks  until  the  Govern- 
ment's bvidget  and  fiscal  plans  could  be  com- 
pleted. In  effect,  the  Federal  Reserve  openly 
defied  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Budget  Director,  and  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and  forced 
the  President  to  adopt  budgetary  and  fiscal 
policies  in  light  of  the  Federal  Reserve's  ac- 
tion. I  thlnlc  it  is  intolerable  to  allow  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  dictate  economic  policy 
decisions  to  the  President. 

The  other  point  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
is  the  Federal  Reserve's  interest  rate  policies. 
As  the  Report  states,  our  interest  rates  are 
now  at  their  highest  level  for  a  century.  Rates 
have  been  rising  con.slstently  since  World 
War  II.  and  arc  now  at  a  dangerous  level. 

I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  we 
ran  thank  the  bankers  who  control  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  for  this  situation.  Interest  rntcs 
are  the  bankers'  income,  and.  of  course,  the 
higher  the  rates,  the  greater  bank  proiits. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  we  ha\e  reached  a 
ix)int  where  banker  domination  of  our  mone- 
tary system  has  imperiled  the  welfare  of  our 
citizens.  In  my  view,  the  most  Important  eco- 
nomic and  governmental  problem  facing  the 
Nation  today  is  the  need  for  immediate  re- 
habilitation of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
so  that  it  is  again  subject  to  the  will  of  the 
people,  acting  through  their  elected  repre- 
£entatives.  Tlic  Constitution  clearly  vests  the 
monetary  power  in  the  Congress.  It  is  high 
time  that  the  Congress  reassert  its  proper 
control. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Federal  Reserve  that 
is  absolutely  wrong  is  the  $50  billion  portfolio 
of  bonds  kept  in  the  Federal  Reserve  bank 
vaults.  The  Federal  Reserve  is  collecting  $2 
billion  of  interest  each  year  as  if  it  were  a 
private  citizen  investing  in  U.S.  bonds.  Yet 
the  fact  is  that  these  bonds  have  already  been 
paid  for  by  the  U.S.  Government,  an  event 
that  occurs  when  the  Federal  Reserve,  acting 
as  the  Government's  agent,  repurchases  these 
bonds.  It  is  absolutely  absurd  to  permit  the 
Fed,  its  the  Government's  agent,  to  collect 
this  massive  amount  of  interest;  moreover,  it 
permits  the  Fed  to  operate  completely  free 
of  the  whole  appropriation  process.  They 
spend  as  much  ;;s  they  want  of  this  huge 
flow  of  interest  without  any  outside  controls 
whatsoever.  As  I  have  often  observed,  this 
situation  can  be  compared  to  that  of  a  pri- 
vate individual  who  pays  off  his  mortgage 
but  then  has  to  continue  to  pay  interest  to 
the  mortgage  company  that  acts  as  his  agent. 
This  would  be  absurd  and  illegal  in  the  case 
of  a  private  individual,  but  we  permit  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  get  away  with  It. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  made  an 
extensive  study  of  this  situation,  under  my 
direction.  2  years  ago.  We  solicited  the  views 
of  a  large  number  of  economists  and  mone- 
tary experts  and  a  great  many  of  them  sug- 
gested that  this  practice  be  stopf>ed  because 
there  is  no  need  for  it  and  no  point  to  it.  I 
virge  Membei;  of  Congress  to  consider  this 
situation  and  correct  it. 
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[From  the  New  York  Tines,  July  10.  19681 
The  Monky  Machine— Si  arch  for  Monetary 
Device  Oontintjes.   bv'  Ultimately  Con- 
cress  Is  Responsible 

(By  Albert  L,  Kraiis) 

"Money  will  not  manai  e  Iteelf." 

This  16  not  the  exasper  it«d  cry  of  a  newly- 
wed  fniBtrated  at  her  U  ability  U>  reconcile 
the  checkbook.  Rather,  t  is  Uie  considered 
Judgment  of  Walter  Ba{  ehot.  the  lather  of 
modern  central  banking.  A  century  ago.  this 
British  lawyer-phllosoph  !r  turned  business- 
man, editor  and  econon  Ist  concluded  that 
there  was  no  automatic  (  evtce  to  control  Uie 
creation  of  money,  that  he  Job  must  be  en- 
trusted to  men  and  to  t  lelr  Judgment. 

Such  a  device  would  be  comforting.  Tlie 
sovereign  In  this  country.  Congrees.  could 
establish  the  rules,  put  he  machine  in  mo- 
tion, and  Bit  back  and  ei  Joy  continued  pros- 
perity—certain that  Jus,  the  right  amount 
of  money,  not  too  lltUe  and  not  too  much, 
was  being  cranked  out. 

The  device  doesn't  exJ  Bt.  but  not  for  lack 
of  search.  Like  Medieva:  alchemists  In  pur- 
snlt  of  the  phllofiopher's  stone.  Congressmen, 
economists  and  the  Feleral  Reserve  Itself 
continue  to  seek  the  ul  Imate  link  between 
money  and  Uie  real  worl  i,  the  world  of  Jobs. 
Incomes  and  goods. 

The  latest  evidence  o  r  this  search  Is  the 
report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of 
Congress  which  propose  1  guidelines  for  the 
operation  of  the  Federal  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee, the  pollcy-makl  ig  body  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System. 

The  oommlttee  propxx  ed  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Increase  the  i  loney  supply  at  a 
more  or  less  steady  i  ate  paralleling  the 
growth  rate  of  the  ecoi  omy.  Speclflcally.  it 
reoonunended  an  annuf  1  growth  rate  rang- 
ing from  2  to  6  per  cent. 

CREDIT    FLOWS     JONSIDERED 

For  the  moment  at  :  east,  the  committee 
has  accepted  the  view  o  r  Prof.  Milton  Fried- 
man, head  of  the  so-c  illed  Chicago  school 
of  economists,  that  tie  money  supply- 
checking  account  deposi  ts  and  currency  out- 
side banks— Is  the  key  link  between  money 
and  the  real  world. 

In  hearlr.gs.  however  members  Indicated 
that  they  would  not  be  adverse  to  accepting 
some  better  link,  over  ill  credit  flows,  for 
instance.  If  one  could  be  foimd.  Chairman 
William  Proxmlre,  Deniocrat  of  Wisconsin, 
expressed  Interest  In  slnillar  studies  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Itself  is  ccAiductlng  In  associa- 
tion with  the  Massac|iusett£  Institute  of 
Technology. 

The  committee  woulc  n't  deprive  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  of  the  rl  ;ht  to  exercise  dls- 
creUon.  But  It  would  like  for  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  be  more  Ju  liclous  In  this  exer- 
cise. In  particular.  It  is  highly  critical  of 
the  wide  swings  in  the  rate  of  growth  of 
the  money  supply  over  i  he  last  three  years. 

Such  criticism  may  s  ;em  singularly  Inap- 
propriate from  a  Cong]  ess  that  has  demon- 
strated Its  own  Inabllltj  over  the  same  period 
to  act  responsibly  In  fashioning  tax  and 
spending  policy.  It  ma:  seem  even  more  in- 
appropriate when  it  Is  recalled  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Econ(  mlc  Committee  were 
highly  critical  of  the  :  'ederal  Reserve  early 
In  1966,  when  It  attemi  >tcd  to  operate  with- 
in a  somewhat  narrowi  r  range  of  monetary 
growth. 

CONGRESS    HAS    «  ESPONSIBILFTT 

Nevertheless,  the  res;  (onslblllty  for  mone- 
tary as  well  as  fiscal  ;»ollcy  lies  ultimately 
with  the  Congress.  If  It  chooses  to  accept  this 
responsibility  Instead  of  shrugging  It  off. 
It  can  hardly  be  fault*  d  for  doing  so. 

The  committee  has  discovered  that  at- 
tempting to  fashion  an  appropriate  mone- 
tary policy  Involves  s<  me  sizable  technical 
problems.  How  capably  for  Instance,  can  we 
forecast  the  future?  Because  changes  In 
monetary  policy  take  1  old  months  after  de- 
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clslons  ore  made,  how  can  we  be  sure  that 
forces  set  In  motion  now  won't  be  Inappro- 
priate when  they  take  effect? 

How  about  the  simple  problem  of  defini- 
tion? When  we  talk  about  the  money  supply, 
do  we  Include  time  depoelU  In  commercial 
banks?  And  If  we  do,  why  not  savings  bank 
deposits  and  shares  in  sayings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations? 

What  Is  the  appropriate  time  to  measure 
changes  In  the  growth  of  the  money  supply? 
And  what  about  the  knotty  problem  of  ad- 
justing for  seasonal  variation? 

One  non-techulcal  problem  the  Congress 
can  appreciate  Is  that  the  Federal  Open  Mar- 
ket Conunlttee  i.s  comprised  of  12  members 
and  that  all  12  seldom  think  alike.  On  any 
decision,  not  only  may  there  be  an  opjK*!- 
tlon  vote,  but  the  majority  may  find  a  half 
dozen  or  more  different  reasons  for  voting 
approval. 

Congress  may  have  no  greater  success  than 
the  money  managers  in  finding  the  philoso- 
pher's stone.  Tlie  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee's effort  can't  l>e  written  off.  however,  as  a 
total  loss. 

One  plus  Is  the  committee's  recognition 
that  If  the  Congress  falls  to  act  responsibly 
In  connection  with  tax  and  spending  policy. 
It  cannot  expect  the  Federal  Reserve  to  off- 
set the  effects  entirely  by  limiting  the  growth 
of  the  money  supply. 

Another  must  be  the  realization  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  that  it  can  lean  against  the 
wind,  but  that  single-handedly.  It  cannot 
reverse  an  iU-consldercd  policy  of  Congress. 

In  large  measure,  the  1966  credit  crunch 
represented  an  educational  effort  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve.  It  sought  to  convince  bankers 
and  the  business  community — as  much  as 
Congress — that  restraint  was  essential. 

Congress  responded  by  doing  nothing.  The 
business  community  acted  opposite  to  ex- 
pectation, rushing  to  obtain  at  once  the 
liquidity  It  might  need  for  years  to  come.  As 
a  result,  the  Federal  Reserve  was  forced  to 
expand  the  money  supply  last  year  at  a  much 
greater  rate  than  it  would  have  preferred. 

The  point,  quite  simply,  Is  that  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies  must  go  hand  In  hand. 
Congress  has  the  ultimate  responsibility  for 
both. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  11. 1968. 
Editor. 

New  York  Times. 
New  York  City,  N.Y. 

Dear  Srs:  Albert  L.  Kraus  in  his  July  10 
article  "The  Money  Machine"  criticizes  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  for  recommend- 
ing that  the  Federal  Reserve  Increase  our 
money  stock,  conventionally  defined,  between 
2  and  6  percent  per  year.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Committee.  I   disagree  in  these  respects: 

(1)  Mr.  Kraus  states  that  the  JEC  was 
critical  of  the  Fed's  1966  policy  "when  It  at- 
tempted to  oijerate  within  a  somewhat  nar- 
rower range  of  monetary  growth."  In  fact  the 
Fed's  policy  was  bad  then  because  monetary 
growth  fell  below  the  2  percent  guideline  in 
the  spring  and  summer  quarters.  In  the  sec- 
ond quarter  the  money  stock  actually  fell 
and  In  the  third  quarter  growth  was  zero. 
Moreover,  the  JEC's  1966  report  was  critical 
of  the  Fed  for  Its  further  failure  to  co- 
ordinate monetary  and  fiscal  policy  particu- 
larly m  their  December  1965  discount  action. 

(2)  Mr.  Kraus  asserts  that  the  members 
of  the  Open  Market  Committee  "seldom  think 
alike."  I  checked  the  votes  as  reported  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  for  the  35  meetings  be- 
tween January  1966  and  May  1968.  There 
were  only  18  dissents  in  the  419  total  cast,  or 
about  one  In  every  25.  Thank  goodness  the 
Congress  disagrees  more    often. 

(3)  Mr.  Kraus  says  that  the  Committee 
"cannot  exi)ect  the  Federal  Reserve  to  offset 
the  effects  (of  Irresponsible  actions)  entire- 
ly by  limiting  the  growth  of  the  money  sup- 
ply." True  enough!  But  Congress  surely    U 


right  to  Insist  that  the  Fed  not  compound 
assumed  fiscal  errors.  Present  criticism  of 
Fed  policy  center*  on  the  fact  that  the  Fed 
has  intensified  the  assumed  fiscal  policy 
errors.  The  latest  quarterly  growth  rate  of 
the  money  stock,  for  example,  was  over  8 
percent  per  year,  an  Inflationary  rate  almost 
regardless  of  fiscal  policy  In  a  period  of  near 
full  employment.  The  JEC  Is  concerned  right- 
ly about  this  excessive  growth  and  also  about 
the  prospect  that  when  the  Fed  finally  recog- 
nizes what  the  JEC  now  knows  it  will  over- 
react and  cut  monetary  growth  below  2  per- 
cent per  year. 

(4)  Last,  on  the  major  Issue.  Mr.  Kraus 
concludes  that  we  lack  complete  knowledge 
about  lags,  definitions  and  linkages  In  mone- 
tary economics  and  leaps  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  monetary  growth  guideline  is,  there- 
fore, simplistic.  Somehow  from  this  he  rec- 
i>mmend3  that  money  management  "be  en- 
trusted to  men  and  their  Judgment."  The 
logic  escapes  me.  It  is  naive  and  romantic  to 
believe  that  discretionary  authority  will  work 
well  if.  as  Kraus  says,  monetary  policy  nec- 
essarily is  formulated  in  darkness  about  the 
l>est  definitions  and  about  lags  and  linkages 
between  actions  by  the  monetary  authorities 
and  their  consequences. 

We  need  a  guideline  precisely  because  we 
live  in  a    world  of  uncertainty  and  operate 
with    Incomplete  knowledge. 
Sincerely. 

William  Proxmire. 

U.S.  Senator. 
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"WHAT'S   A   FAIR  DRAFT   POLICY": 
ESSAYS    IN    McGEE    SENATE    IN- 
TERNSHIP CONTEST 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  for  several 
years  it  lias  been  my  good  fortune  to  be 
able  to  conduct  for  Ixlgh  school  students 
in  my  State  of  Wyoming  the  McGee  Sen- 
ate internship  contest,  which  brings  back 
to  Washington  one  boy  and  one  girl  for 
a  week  of  observing  democracy  in  ac- 
tion—here in  the  Senate  and  in  Wash- 
ington. 

As  a  part  of  the  contest  each  student 
was  required  to  complete  an  essay  on 
"What's  a  Fair  Draft  Policy?"  This  year, 
as  I  am  each  year,  I  was  Impressed  with 
the  depth  of  understanding  and  the  dedi- 
cation to  our  democratic  principles  dis- 
played by  these  young  people  in  their 
essays.  This  topic  is  one  of  \ital  interest 
to  this  age  group,  and  their  essays  reflect 
sound  reasoning  which  should  be  of  in- 
terest to  us  all.  For  the  participants,  the 
topic  took  on  added  Importance  when  it 
was  subsequently  chosen  as  the  national 
liigh  school  debate  topic. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
everj'one  to  read  all  these  essays,  but  I 
think  some  of  the  most  outstanding  ones 
selected  by  an  impartial  panel  of  three 
judges  should  receive  wider  circulation. 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  of 
these  essays,  written  by  Miss  Jane  War- 
ren, of  Torrington.  Wyo.;  and  Brec  A. 
Cooke,  of  Powell,  Wyo.,  which  received 
honorable  mention  in  the  McGee  Senate 
internship  contest,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What's  a  Fair  Draft  Policy? 
(By  Jane  Warren.  Torrington,  Wyo.) 
One  of  the  most  controversial  topics  In  the 
United  States  today  Is  the  draft  policy.  .\s 
with  so  many  controversial  subjects,  often 
too  much  emotion  and  too  little  thought  Is 
given  to  the  basic  issues  involved.  But  before 


we  can  answer  the  question  "What's  a  Pair 
Draft  Policy?"  we  must  ask  the  question 
"F^vir  to  whom?"  What  do  we  mean  "fair?" 
And  what  do  we  mean  "whom?" 

Webster  defines  the  word  "fair"  as  "Just 
and  honest."  Is  It  possible  to  develop  a  draft 
policy  that  Is  efficient  and.  at  the  same  time, 
just  and  honest  In  regard  to  all  parts  of  our 
society?  Or  will  each  change  result  in  a  policy 
that  is  more  '.nequltable  than  the  one 
discarded? 

"The  draft  not  only  touches  directly  the 
lives  of  many  of  our  young  men.  but  It  seri- 
ously affects  the  educational,  economic,  and 
social  structure  of  our  country."  There  is  no 
question  but  that  the  security  needs  of  our 
nation  must  be  the  first  consideration,  but  it 
Is  Important  to  meet  these  needs  as  fairly  as 
possible  and  In  such  a  way  as  to  cause  as  lit- 
tle disruption  In  our  society  as  necessary. 

It  seems  that  a  more  fair  and  honest  draft 
policy  is  needed,  yet  each  lime  changes  are 
made  in  existing  policies,  new  groups  claim 
undue  hardship  as  a  result  of  the  changes. 
Recently,  for  example,  when  graduate  stu- 
dents were  made  subject  to  the  draft,  colleges 
and  universities  protested  that  wholesale 
drafting  of  these  students  would  severely 
hamper  the  teaching  efforts  In  already  over- 
loaded college  classes.  As  H.irvard  President 
Nathan  Pusey  said.  "The  graduate  schools 
will  be  left  with  the  lame,  the  halt,  the  blind, 
and  the  female."  Regardless  of  what  change 
Is  made  in  the  direction  of  equity,  apparently 
some  group  feels  It  is  tmfalrly  .^fleeted. 

In  order  to  be  fair  to  the  security  needs  of 
our  nation,  young  men  must  be  recruited  to 
serve  for  a  time  in  the  armed  forces.  Some 
have  argued  that  the  draft  is  not  necessary 
and  that,  if  pay  was  increased,  young  men 
would  make  careers  of  the  milit;iry  service.  In 
a  recent  poll  at  Eastern  Wyoming  College, 
however,  college  men  were  ;isked  how  they 
felt  about  choosing  the  military  as  a  career, 
and  eighty  percent  of  the  students  rejected 
the  Idea.  If  they  are  typical  of  our  young 
men,  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  our  military 
needs  could  be  met  by  career  soldiers.  The  Job 
of  professional  soldiering  has  never  been 
looked  upon  as  very  desirable  by  the  average 
American  man,  not  from  the  very  beginning 
when  the  hated  Hessian  professionals  fought 
against  the  patriots  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. It  would  seem,  then,  at  least  for  the 
present,  that  our  military  needs  will  best  be 
met  by  some  kind  of  draft  If  a  policy  were 
adopted  that  failed  to  raise  the  necessary 
military  lorces,  the  security  needs  of  our 
country  would  be  unfairly  treated. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  must  con- 
sider the  needs  ol  the  rest  ol  our  society.  We 
know  that  there  is  no  place  today  for  the 
undereducated  in  our  country.  But  we  cannot 
take  all  those  capable  of  receiving  education 
of  a  technical  or  professional  nature  at  the 
same  time,  nor  can  we  take  all  of  those  who 
are  being  trained  to  be  their  teachers.  Neither 
education  nor  industry  can  be  suddenly 
stripped  of  trained  jjersonnel  without  caus- 
ing undue  hardship. 

Nor  Is  It  fair  to  defer  only  those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  continue  post- 
high  school  education.  Present  draft  policies 
have  discriminated  against  young  men  in 
the  lower  socio-economic  classes.  Because 
young  men  from  these  levels  usually  cannot 
go  to  college  or  technical-vocational  school, 
and  often  cannot  even  finish  high  school, 
they  have  been  arbitrarily  drafted.  Because 
minority  groups  are  over-represented  In  the 
lower  socio-economic  classes,  present  poli- 
cies have  resulted  In  an  over-representation 
of  the  minority  groups  In  the  armed  forces. 
This,  in  turn,  has  contributed  to  racial  un- 
rest and  to  cries  of  discrimination.  Too  often 
the  young  men  who  have  gained  the  least 
from  our  form  of  government  because  of 
prejudice  and  lack  of  opportunity,  are  the 
first  to  have  to  defend  it  against  its  enemies. 
They  who  have  the  least  to  lose  are  asked  to 
give  the  most. 


At  the  other  end  of  the  economic  scale, 
students  from  wealthy  families  are  able  to 
enroll  In  private  colleges  which  protect  them 
from  the  comj^etltlon  of  public  schools.  Be- 
cause a  student's  draft  status  depends  upon 
his  successful  completion  of  college  courses, 
this  situation  is  unfair  to  those  who  must 
go  to  state  colleges  and  universities. 
Students  who  must  work  their  way  through 
school  have  to  carry  a  full  college  load  and 
sometimes  fall  because  of  overwork.  Often 
they  would  succeed  If  they  could  carry  fewer 
college  hours,  but  If  they  do.  they  get  drafted. 

Present  draft  policies  also  tend  to  turn  col- 
lege faculties  into  pseudo-draft  boards. 
Teachers  hesitate  to  fiunk  a  student  knowing 
that  the  grade  may  result  In  the  student 
being  sent  to  Vietnam.  Such  grading  is 
neither  realistic  for  the  student,  nor  fair  to 
the  teacher. 

Industry,  too.  Is  affected  by  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  draft.  It  does  not  like  to  hire 
a  person  who  may  be  drafted  next  week  or 
next  month.  Yet  it  needs  young  men  to  train 
early  to  replace  older  men  who  retire  or  who 
can"  no  longer  do  the  required  work.  But 
training  employees  is  often  a  very  expensive 
process  and  It  is  unfair  to  ask  industry  to 
train  men  who  will  not  Ije  able  to  work  for 
them. 

But  even  more  important  present  draft 
board  policies  cause  tremendous  uncertain- 
ties for  the  young  men  of  our  country.  At 
this  particular  time  of  his  life,  during  late 
adolescence,  a  boy  finds  adjustment  to  life 
difficult  at  best,  and  the  threat  of  the  draft 
adds  to  his  adjustment  problems.  He  can 
make  no  plans  for  education  except  for  a 
semester  at  a  time;  he  can  usually  not  find  a 
job:  he  cannot  think  seriously  of  starting  a 
home  and  a  family.  He  has  to  "tread  water" 
until  the  draft  board  decides  what  to  do  with 
him.  This  pressure  olten  prevents  a  boy  from 
doing  his  best  on  a  Job  or  in  the  classroom. 
What  policy,  then  could  be  adopted  that 
would  guarantee  that  the  nation's  security 
would  be  maintiiined,  cause  the  least  amount 
of  disruption  in  our  society,  and.  at  the  same 
time,  be  Just  and  fair  to  all  concerned?  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  following  would  be  a 
realistic,  workable,  and  fair  draft  policy. 

1.  Nineteen  year-olds  should  be  drafted  on 
a  lottery  basis.  By  that  time,  boys  should 
have  had  time  to"  finish  high  school.  The 
army  has  stated  that  this  age  boy  can  be 
more  easily  and  efficiently  trained  to  be  a 
good  soldier.  The  lottery  would  eliminate 
discrimination  of  any  kind  and  all  levels  of 
ability,  socio-economic  class,  race,  and  edu- 
cation would  be  represented  evenly. 

2.  The  lottery  should  be  held  twice  a  year, 
immediately  before  school  semesters  or  quar- 
ters begin  so  that  boys  would  know  whether 
or  not  to  em-oU.  If  a  boy's  name  is  not  drawn 
the  first  time.  It  would  be  put  back  to  be 
subject  to  the  next  lottery.  If  his  name  was 
not  selected  the  second  time,  he  would  know 
he  would  not  be  subject  to  the  draft  except 
in  time  of  extreme  emergency.  If  his  name 
should  be  picked  and  he  still  Is  not  called 
because  of  smaller  draft  quoUis,  he  would 
still  be  free  from  future  draft  calls.  This 
system  would  cut  the  period  of  uncertainty 
down  to  a  year. 

3.  All  branches  of  the  military  service 
should  draw  their  recruits  from  the  lottery 
provided  their  quotas  have  not  been  met  by 
enlistments.  As  the  National  Guard  is  a  pre- 
ferred assignment,  however,  future  enlist- 
ments should  be  eliminated,  and  the  Guard 
should   draw  its  men  from  the  lottery. 

4.  High  school  graduates  not  yet  subject  to 
the  draft,  but  so  desiring,  should  be  able  to 
volunteer  for  the  same  period  of  time  as  the 
normal  draft  term.  The  volunteering  should 
be  counted  as  part  of  the  area's  quota,  les- 
sening the  need  to  draft  as  many  others. 

5.  Draft  quotas  should  be  based  on  its  per- 
centage of  young  men  from  16  to  25  years  of 
age  in  each  state,  not  on  the  basis  of  total 
population  of  the  state  to  eliminate  an  un- 


fair rate  of  induction  from  areas  having  a 
relatively  high  average  age  level.  The  lottery 
should  be  done  impartially  with  a  computer. 

6.  The  first  lottery  should  be  held  the  first 
of  December  and  should  Include  the  names 
of  all  men  who  have  reached  their  19th  birth- 
day and  who  have  not  otherwise  met  their 
military  obligations.  Except  for  undue  hard- 
ship cases  or  others  now  set  down  by  law. 
there  should  be  no  deferments  except  for  the 
first  two  years  of  the  lottery.  During  that 
time  student  deferments  should  be  given  to 
boys  who  have  successfully  completed  four 
semesters  or  six  quarters  of  college  work  for 
them  to  finish  a  normal  four-year  program. 
In  this  way.  much  needed  college  graduates 
would  become  available  to  whatever  part  of 
society  that  needed  them.  Their  names,  along 
with  the- names  of  graduate  students,  should 
be  added  to  the  regular  list  of  names  sub- 
ject to  draft  and  should  be  treated  ;is  the 
names  of  the  19-year-olds.  Part,  but  not  all, 
of  each  group  would  become  available  to  the 
military,  and  part  would  remain  as  civilian. 
No  student  who  was  doing  unsatisfactory 
work  in  college  would  be  permitted  to  trans- 
fer, but  those  who  were  performing  satisfac- 
torily could  transfer.  The  drafting  of  jjart  of 
the  graduate  students  would  be  partially  off- 
set by  smaller  freshman  and  sophomore 
classes  during  the  adjustment  period. 

7.  Conscientious  objectors  would  be  in- 
ducted and  placed  in  non-combatant  units. 

Such  a  plan.  I  believe,  would  remove  most 
of  the  inequities  of  the  draft.  It  would  per- 
mit impartial  selection  of  draftees  and  would 
result  in  an  equal  representation  of  men  from 
all  Intellectual,  economic,  social,  and  edu- 
cational levels.  It  would  not  discriminate 
against  any  segment  of  our  society.  It  would 
be  fair  to  the  military  services,  to  the  dr.iit- 
ees.  ;ind  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

What  Is  a  Fair  Draft  Policy? 
(By  Brec  A.  Cooke,  Powell.  Wyo.  i 
Every  year  approximately  two  million  boys 
become  eighteen  years  of  age.  and  with  the 
coming  of  age  comes  a  small  dossier  v.l.ich 
rides  in  the  boy's  wallet,  keeping  company 
with  his  driver's  license,  which  proves  he  Is 
a  man.  This  small  notice  reminds  him  con- 
stantly that  the  United  States  Government 
has  a  definite  lien  on  his  career  plans. 

In  most  states  he  is  not  given  the  right 
to  vote,  purchase  liquor,  marry  without 
parental  consent,  but  he  is  given  the  right 
to  spend  two  years  of  his  irreplaceable  youth 
serving  in  the  armed  forces  of  lus  country, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  give  his  life  for  that 
country. 

Most  boys  go  to  war  when  the  govern- 
ment calls,  without  saying  a  word.  Many  who 
don't  want  to  go  seek  a  deferment.  All  boys, 
though,  willing  or  unwilling,  are  subject  to 
their  local  draft  boards. 

Many  a  question  arises  among  today's 
Americans.  Is  the  draft  fair?  What  would 
be  a  fair  draft  policy? 

The  draft  is  somefning  of  a  medicine  the 
American  people  have  lived  with  for  many 
a  year,  and  for  many  people  It  leaves  a  bitter 
taste  in  their  mouth,  but  they  still  swallow 
It.  Some  would  condemn  it  and  abolish  it 
immediately,  while  others  would  welcome  it 
as  a  good  medicine,  necessary  to  this  na- 
tion's health.  Whatever  the  differences,  most 
people  are  in  agreement  that  there  have  to 
be  some  changes  in  the  organization  and 
practices  of  the  present  Selective  Service 
System.  The  purposes  of  these  changes 
would  be  to  establish  a  more  fair  system. 

Among  the  criticisms  of  the  draft  is  the 
entangling  unfairness  of  the  local  draft 
boards,  and  their  uncertain  methods  of  se- 
lection and  rejection.  Many  Americans  feel 
that  the  people  on  the  present  local  draft 
boards,  who  are  placed  there  neither  by  elec- 
tion nor  examination,  have  a  biased  feeling 
toward  certain  men  instead  of  the  impartial 
one  they  should  ha\e  to  present  a  lair  sys- 
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tem.  That  these  biased  feelings  Influence 
them  In  their  selections  land  rejection*  Is 
one  of  the  things  argued.  This  Is  deflnltely 
a  fallacy  In  the  present  A'steni.  A  fairness 
must  be  established  so  t  lat  every  eUglble 
male  will  be  on  the  same  basis  as  every  other 
eligible  male.  WlUi  local  people  on  local 
boards,  no  matter  how  honest  they  may  be, 
tliere  will  always  be  a  tendency  to  be  p.artlal 
In  some  Instances.  Tills  Is  hot  a  fault  of  the 
Pribram,  but  a  fault  of  ;he  human  mind 
which   Is   reflected   In   the  [program. 

Another  point  often  argi  ed  is  the  basis  on 
whicli  an  uppllcaut  la  granted  or  denied  a 
deferment.  Up  until  this  year  there  were 
many  obsolete  laws  along  these  lines.  Any 
man  who  was  "over  6  ft.  6  in.,  an  astronomer, 
student,  slieet-metid  work  sr,  tool  maker,  or 
structural  linguist"  had  i  good  chance  of 
obtaining  a  deferment  "Ir  the  national  In- 
terest" In  February  of  th  s  year  these  laws 
were  changed,  abolishing  almost  all  defer- 
ments to  graduate  studen  s,  and  the  list  of 
■•essential  activities"  and  "critical  occupa- 
tions" was  revised.  Now  n  any  college  grad- 
uates whQ.  were  planninf  graduate  study, 
whg  were.,able  to  obtain  <  eferments  before, 
will  be  open  to  Inductloi  .  Tills  has  raised 
some  resentment  among  elucalors  who  feel 
Uiey  will  be  losing  too  many  promising 
graduate  students.  Also,  many  schools  will 
now  be  left  with  a  surgs  of  the  younger 
undergraduate  groups.  Th  s  plan  goes  along 
with  tlie  "oldeflt  man  flrs  ,"  ix)llcy  which  Is 
all  standard  In  the  pres?nt  draft  system. 
Under  this  plan  the  mllKary  Is  denied  the 
younger  men  it  prefers,  wliUe  It  receives  the 
older  men.  One  can  easily  see  the  reason  for 
question  In  this  area. 

Another  point  is  the  djlerments  are  de- 
cided by  the  local  board  n  embers,  who,  pos- 
sibly, are  often  unconceri  ed  In  their  Judg- 
ment. The  board  does  no  ..  by  law,  have  to 
Justify  Its  decisions  on  deferments  to  a 
higher  ootirt,  and  the  p  'rson  seeking  the 
deferment  cannot  appeal  the  decision  to  a 
higher  court.  All  that  is  n«ceasary  is  that  the 
board  keeps  a  record  thai  a  deferment  was 
requested,  and  whether  1 1  was  granted  or 
denied. 

These  points  are  the  points  that  make  the 
present  draft  system  unfa  r.  In  the  words  of 
Senator  Edward  Keruiedy,  they  are  a  "hap- 
hazard collection  of  outdt  ted  policies". 

I  therefore  feel  that  a  fair  draft  policy 
would  be  one  that  would  palace  everything  on 
an  equal  basis  to  every  Individual.  I  have  a 
policy  that  I  feel  will  ace  impUsh  this.  It  is 
necessary  for  a  nation  like  the  United  States 
to  have  a  Selective  Servlc  t  System  that  will 
draft  with  some  certain  efl  ective  fairness  the 
rich  ajQd  the  poor,  the  bh  ck  .ind  the  white, 
and  the  Intelligent  and  av  irage  alike. 

Under  my  program  ever  •  individual  would 
register  for  the  draft,  as  today,  at  eighteen 
years  of  age.  The  local  ofH<  es  would  be  main- 
tained solely  for  the  puri  oses  of  registering 
and  classifying  Individual  3.  The  local  selec- 
tion boards  would  be  dc  ne  away  with.  In 
their  place  would  be  a  loc  il  "Review  Board", 
which  will  be  explained  later.  The  actual 
selection  of  boys  would  b ;  done  on  a  State 
basis,  as  today,  with  eact  fllUng  their  nec- 
essary quota,  but  all  select  ons  would  be  done 
by  a  State  lotterv',  insteac  of  by  the  present 
method.  The  lottery  wouJ  d  be  like  drawing 
the  names  out  of  a  big  1  lat.  No  one  would 
know  whose  name  was  I  elng  chosen.  This 
would  allow  for  a  more  uni  form  fairness  than 
the  present  system,  and  1  here  could  not  be 
any  personal  feelings  expiessed  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  men  to  go.  It  would  all  be  done 
mechanically  and  fairly. 

Another  phase  that  v  ould  be  changed 
would  be  the  policy  of  "old  est  man  first".  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  m  iny  young  men  at 
this  time  In  their  Ufe  dan't  know  exactly 
what  they  are  going  to  d  o,  and  the  service 
would  allow  them  some  <time  in  which  to 
grow.  Even  If  they  had  sokie  Idea  as  to  what 
they  wanted.  It  would  notibe  a  critical  point 


In  their  plans,  as  it  would  be  to  the  older 
boys.  The  younger  ones  would  probably  have 
Just  graduated  from  high  school,  or  would 
have  finished,  pweslbly,  one  or  two  years  of 
college,  as  In  contrast  to  the  older  boyg  who 
would  be  attempting  graduate  work.  This 
part  of  the  plan  would  have  to  be  put  into 
action  gradually  so  as  not  to  exempt  some  of 
the  boys  who  are  In  the  middle  age*  now. 

The  final  change  would  be  In  the  defer- 
ment department.  Anybody  wishing  a  defer- 
ment would  request  one  of  the  State,  which 
would,  in  turn,  notify  him  on  what  day  he 
would  meet  with  his  local  Review  Board  He 
would  then  meet  with  this  board,  but  he 
would  be  allowed  to  have  legal  counsel  pres- 
ent with  him.  One  may  say.  "Well,  here  Is 
the  chance  for  someone  locally  to  be  preju- 
diced again".  The  reason  for  selecting  a  group 
of  local  people  is  because  they  are  local,  and 
may  know  the  individual.  They  will  possibly 
know  many  of  the  men  close  enough  to  know 
If  he  should  be  deferred,  as  in  special  cases 
such  as  family  hardship.  To  avoid  prejudices 
the  l>oard  will  have  to  '^le  with  the  State 
records  of  why  the  Indivulval  was.  or  was  not. 
deferred.  This  l.s  not  required  today,  and  it 
would  make  the  local  group  a  little  more  con- 
scious of  their  decisions.  Also,  the  board 
members  would  be  required  to  take  an  ex- 
amination before  they  were  appointed.  They 
would  be  qualified  for  the  position  of  local 
reviewer. 

This  plan  would  take  some  time  to  Install, 
btit  as  soon  as  the  law  would  be  passed 
things  could  be  converted  to  this  policy  very 
shortly.  The  states  could  set  up  their  lot- 
teries, and  the  review  board  members  could 
be  examined  in  a  short  time.  A  certain  time 
would  be  allowed  between  the  time  of  passing 
of  the  act  and  the  actual  date  when  It  would 
go  Into  effect. 

This  plan  Is  quite  fea.slble,  practical,  and 
would  not  be  too  dlfflcult  to  adopt.  But  most 
Important  of  all.  It  would  establish  a  fair 
draft  policy  In  the  United  States, 


THE  CONGLOMERATE  MERGER 
TREND 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  endorse  Tuesday's  announce- 
ment that  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion is  initiating  a  broad  study  Into  the 
conglomerate  merger  trend.  According  to 
the  release  of  the  FTC.  In  the  course  of 
its  study,  it  will  require  corporations  in- 
volved in  conglomerate  activity  to  sup- 
ply sales  and  costs  and  other  detailed 
financial  data.  The  study  will  look  into 
causal  relationships  between  mergers 
and  tax  Incentives,  stock  valuations,  and 
possible  anticompetitive  consequences  of 
conglomerate  mergers. 

An  in-depth  probe  of  the  conglomerate 
merger  trend  and  its  implications  for  our 
economic  system,  in  fact,  is  long  overdue. 
The  Joint  Economic  Committee,  for  ex- 
ample, has  expressed  its  concern  with 
conglomerate  merger  activity  and  the 
potential  violations  of  antitrust  law  re- 
flected by  such  mergers.  The  dangers 
of  an  overcentralizod  economy  are  be- 
ing brought  ever  closer  by  the  tendency 
toward  a  higher  and  higher  degree  of 
concentration  in  industry,  with  a  few 
large  Arms  accounting  for  most  of  the 
output.  As  was  stated  in  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  Annual  Report  of 
1967: 

Given  ■'ilso  the  powerful  Influence  of  con- 
glomerate (diversification)  mergers,  the 
likelihood — absent  strong  antitrust  inter- 
vention— Is  that  concentration  will  Increase 
and  that  the  number  of  firms  with  substan- 


tial   c'lBcretlonary    pricing    power    will    rise 
sharply. 

In  the  1968  report  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  issued  last  March,  the 
committee  focused  on  the  continuing  and 
alarming  conglomerate  merger  trend, 
and  in  a  section  entitled  "Competition 
and  the  Growing  Concentration  of  Eco- 
nomic Power,"  the  report  made  the  fol- 
lowing recommendation : 

We  urge  that  the  antitrust  agencies  re-  . 
assess  their  role  to  determine  whether  they 
are  employing  all  the  resources  at  their  com- 
mand In  meeting  this  challenge  of  an  ever- 
Increnslng  tide  of  conglomerate  mergers.  At 
the  same  time,  we  believe  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  In  particular,  should 
probe  deeply  Into  the  ramifications  of  the 
growing  concentration  of  economic  power 
flowing  from  the  increasing  conglomerate 
mergers. 

It  is  time,  it  seems  to  me,  to  recognize 
the  eternal  truth  that  we  cannot  have  our 
cake  and  eat  it  too.  We  cannot  have,  in 
America,  an  overconccntrated,  overccn- 
tralized  economy  and  have  a  free  enter- 
prise system  at  the  same  time. 

The  announced  plans  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  are,  therefore,  a  most 
welcome  sign  that  a  comprehen.sive  in- 
vestigation of  conglomerate  mergers  is 
about  to  commence. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  the  Record  the  text  of  the  FTC 
press  release  on  the  study. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Federal  Trade  Commission  ANNOtJNCES  In- 

Depth     Investigation    of    Conglomerate 

Merger  Movement 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  announced 
today  that  it  has  directed  its  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomics to  undertake  an  in-depth  Investiga- 
tion of  the  causes,  effects  and  Implications 
of  the  conglomerate  merger  movement  In 
this  country.  Merger  activity,  the  Commis- 
sion noted,  appears  to  have  reached  the 
highest  levels  In  American  Industrial  history 
with  no  signs  of  an  early  abatement.  Unlike 
earlier  merger  movements,  which  were  dom- 
inated by  horizontal  or  vertical  mergers 
among  competitors  or  between  buyers  and 
sellers,  the  current  wave  of  mergers  reflects 
a  proliferation  of  conglomerate  mergers. 

Conglomerate  mergers  may  be  of  various 
types,  but  are  usually  divided  Into  three 
categories,  market  extension,  product  exten- 
sion, and  other.  Market  extension  mergers 
are  those  In  which  the  two  parties  to  a  mer- 
ger are  engaged  In  the  same  general  line  of 
business  activity,  but  operating  In  different 
geographical  markets.  Product  extension 
mergers  represent  an  extension  of  a  firm's 
activity  into  another  product  line,  but  one 
that  may  be  related  functlonaly  either  In 
production,  distribution  or  sale  of  products. 
The  remaining  category  of  conglomerates  in- 
cludes those  In  which  there  Is  very  little 
discernible  relationship  between  the  acquir- 
ing and  acquired  firms. 

Under  the  Celler-Kefauver  Act  of  1950  the 
Commission  and  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  have  concurrent  Juris- 
diction over  mergers  which  may  substantially 
lessen  competition  or  tend  to  create  a 
monofKJly  in  any  line  of  commerce  In  any 
section  of  the  country.  A  number  of  con- 
glomerate cases  have  been  decided  by  the 
Commission  and  the  courts  and  certain  rules 
of  law  have  been  established.  Both  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Antltrtist  Division  have  also 
issued  merger  enforcement  guidelines  to  as- 
sist business  firms  In  the  determination  of 
the  metes  and   bounds   of   merger   activity 
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within  the  context  of  Interpretations  of  the 

IftW. 

There  is  growing  concern,  however,  on  the 
part  of  the  Commission,  as  well  as  Congres- 
sional committees.  Including  the  Senate  and 
House  Antitrust  Subcommittees  and  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  as  to  the  long- 
run  dangers  of  the  continuation  of  the  con- 
glomerate merger  movement.  The  Commis- 
sion has  already  conducted  a  limited  In- 
vestigation of  this  matter,  but  has  now  di- 
rected lt«  staff  to  expand  the  scope  of  the 
investigation  to  cover  not  only  the  short-run 
antlcompetUive  aspects  of  such  merger.s.  but 
also  broader  Issues,  including  the  reltition- 
shlp  between  conglomerate  mergers  and  tech- 
nical or  business  efficiencies,  the  economic 
performance  of  conglomerate  firms  in  the 
market  place,  and  the  effect  of  conglomerate 
mergers  on  the  competitive  vigor  of  enter- 
prises by  their  change  in  status  from  inde- 
pendent firms  to  subsidiaries  or  divisions  of 
conglomerates,  and  the  impact  of  such  struc- 
tural changes  on  long  run  competitive  ac- 
tivity. A  review  will  be  made  of  recent  merger 
developments  in  the  light  of  the  basic  policy 
objectives  of  the  Celler-Kefauver  Act  to  pre- 
vent increases  in  the  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic power,  to  encourage  Internal  growth 
as  a  competition-promoting  process,  to  pre- 
serve the  competitive  opportunities  of  medi- 
um-size and  small  businesses  and  to  elimi- 
nate monopolistic  tendencies  in  their  In- 
cipient stages.  The  study  will  also  explore 
various  causes  of  mergers  and  whether  new 
legislation  may  be  neces.sary  to  bring  the 
conglomerate  merger  movement  under  con- 
trol. After  the  completion  of  the  staff  in- 
vestigation, the  Commission  plans  to  hold  a 
public  hearing  on  this  matter. 

The  Commission  Resolution  directing  the 
Investigation    is    attached. 

Untted  States  of  America  Before  the  Fed- 

erai.  Tradb  Commission:    Resolction  Di- 

KECTiNO  an  Investigation  or  Acquisitions 

AND  Mergers 

Commissioners:  Paul  Rand  Dlxon,  Chair- 
man; Philip  Elman;  Everette  Maclntyre: 
Mary   Gardiner  Jones:   James   M.  Nicholson. 

Whereas,  the  Commission  has  statutory 
responsibilities  to  enforce  the  Celler-Kefauver 
Act  of  1950  In  respect  to  acquisitions  and 
mereers  that  may  substantially  lessen  com- 
I>etitlon  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  In  any 
line  of  commerce  In  any  section  of  the 
country;  and 

Whereas,  the  Commission  Is  cognizant  of 
the  broad  policy  objectives  of  the  Congress 
to  prevent  Increases  In  the  concentration  of 
economic  power,  to  encotu^ge  Internal 
growth  as  a  competition-promoting  process, 
to  preserve  the  competitive  opportunities 
of  medium-size  and  small  businesses  and  to 
eliminate  monopolistic  tendencies  In  their 
incipient  stages;    and 

Whereas,  the  merger  movement  appears  to 
have  reached  the  highest  levels  In  American 
industrial  history;   and 

Whereas,  there  Is  growing  concern  on  the 
part  of  the  Commission  as  well  as  on  the 
part  of  Congressional  committees  In  respect 
to  the  long-run  consequences  of  the  merger 
movement  and  In  particular  In  regard  to  the 
prowih  of  conglomerate  mergers :  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  Commission  In  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  vested  In  It  by  Sec- 
tions 6  and  9  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act.  and  with  the  aid  of  any  and  all 
powers  conferred  upon  it  by  law  and  any 
and  all  ccMnpulsory  processes  available  to 
it.  including  non-pubUc  Investigational 
hearings,  do  forthwnth  proceed  to  investigate 
and  study  the  causes,  effects  and  implications 
of  the  merger  movement. 
By   the   Commission. 

Joseph  W.  Shka, 

Secretary. 
JuLT  2,  1968. 
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WILL  SCIENTIFIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRESS  RUIN  THE  EARTH? 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Ford  Foundation  recently  made 
grants  totaling  nearly  $4  million  to  pro- 
mote the  science  of  ecology.  Man  is  ex- 
ploiting his  environment  to  the  fullest 
with  little  regard  for  the  consequences 
of  this  development.  Ecology  is  the  sci- 
ence by  which  men  can  understand  the 
relations  between  man  and  his  environ- 
ment and  thereby  avoid  upsetting  any 
of  the  balances  in  nature.  The  expanded 
study  in  seven  universities  made  possible 
by  the  Ford  Foundation  will  work  to- 
ward enabling  man  to  continue  his  tech- 
nological progress  without  precipitating 
new  crises. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle in  the  New  York  Times  of  June  30, 
1968,  entitled  "Ford  Foundation  Grants 
Millions  to  Advance  Science  of  Ekiology" 
be  piinted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ford  Fotjndation  Grants  Millions  To 
Advance  Science  of  Ecology 
The  science  of  ecology  Is  getting  a  multi- 
million-dollar grant  from  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion on  tlie  assumption  that  It  can  help  res- 
cue mankind  from  the  dire  consequences  of 
one  of  Its  own  follies.  That  folly  is  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  environment  without  re- 
gard for  the  other  creatures  and  the  plants 
m  It. 

Ecology  Is  the  science  that  deals  with  the 
Interrelations  of  living  things  with  their  com- 
mon environment  and  with  one  another.  In 
science  it  has  a  respected  place  even  though 
there  are  not  enough  highly  trained  ecolo- 
glsts. 

The  newly  announced  Ford  grants,  total- 
ing $3,964,550,  reflected  the  foundation's  ef- 
forts to  remedy  this. 

They  went  to  seven  universities.  Yale  gets 
$909,655,  Johns  Hopkins,  $858,000;  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington.  $587,695;  University 
of  British  Columbia.  $483,200;  Missouri  Bo- 
tanical Gardens,  affiliated  with  Washington 
University,  $420,000;  University  of  California, 
Davis  Campus.  §174,000.  and  Colorado  State 
University,  $62,000. 

to  expand  training 
Last  year  the  foundation  gave  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  $1,036,000  and  Princeton 
$372,000  to  expand  ecological  training  pro- 
grams, and  all  but  two  of  the  new  grants 
were  for  that  ptirpose.  Those  two  illustrated 
the  prime  usefulness  of  ecology  In  blueprint- 
ing and  thereby  avoiding  the  consequences 
of  upsetting  balances  estabhshed  by  nature. 
The  University  of  California  will  use  its 
$174,000  to  forecast,  from  mathematical  mod- 
els, using  a  computer,  the  consequences  of 
that  state's  rapid  population  growth  on  ur- 
ban transportation,  pollution,  public  health 
and  welfare,  natural  resources  and  the  law. 
By  knowing  dire  consequences  in  advance, 
they  can  be  avoided. 

Colorado  State  University  will  spend  Its 
$62,000  on  mathematical  models  of  the  inter- 
relations of  vegetation,  animal  life  and 
climate  in  Western  grasslands  from  which  ac- 
curate forecasts  of  the  consequences  of 
weather  modifications  could  be  made.  The 
science  of  modifying  the  weather  by  control- 
ling rainfall  Is  far  advanced,  but  no  one  now 
knows  how  it  would  rebound  on  interde- 
pendent communities  of  plants  and  animals 
Gordon  Harrison,  in  charge  of  the  fovinda- 
tlon's  natural  resoiu-ces  and  environment 
program,  emphasized  that  there  was  no  in- 
tention of  stopping  or  even  slowing  man- 
klnds  exploitation  of  environments.  On  the 


contrary,  the  intention  Is  to  enable  man  to 
exploit  wisely  and  avoid  catastrophic  conse- 
quences of  thoughtless,  unplanned  exploita- 
tion. 

REStlLTS  OP  EXPLOITATION 

Indtistry  creates  civilizations,  but  so  far 
Industrial  exploitation  has  polluted  the  en- 
vironments In  which  man  must  make  his 
living.  Mr,  Harrison  said,  and  gave  the.se 
other  examples.  Inorganic  fertilizers  increase 
crop  yields  but  deplete  the  soil.  New  fishing 
techniques  greatly  increase  the  catch  but 
encourage  overfishing  and  threaten  the  sur- 
vival of  species  of  food  fish  on  which  people 
and  large  industries  depend. 

Now,  Mr.  Harrison  continued,  add  the 
population  explosion. 

•The  precipitous  Increase  In  human  popu- 
lation has  begun  all  over  the  world  to  put 
unprecedented  demands  on  natural  resources 
to  feed  and  clothe  the  multiplying  genera- 
tions, to  absorb  wastes  of  industrial  and  life 
processes,  and  to  provide  living  environments 
conducive  to  human  well-being."  he  said. 

"Some  of  the  first  consequences  of  these 
population  pressures  are  already  critical  and 
highly  visible — inadequate  food  supply  in 
the  less  developed  nations,  pollution  In  de- 
veloped areas." 

But  the  technological  remedies  that  gov- 
ermentB  are  applying,  even  though  they  work 
for  a  time,  can  well  have  "consequences  In 
the  longer  run  that  precipitate  other  crises." 
he  added,  unless  ecology  and  related  sciences 
produce  the  solutions. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  degree  to  which  environmental  bal- 
ances are  already  being  strained  wsus  the 
subject  of  a  speech  entitled  "Progress 
May  Ruin  the  Earth"  that  I  delivered  on 
Jime  23,  1968,  to  the  32d  annual  educa- 
tional conference  on  enviromnental 
health  of  the  National  Association  of 
Sanitarians  here  in  Washingtoii,  D.C. 
The  evidence  is  mounting  that  the  re- 
sults of  our  technological  advances  are 
so  unfavorable  to  our  environment  that 
om-  progress  may  be  mining  the  earth. 

I  ask  unaiiimous  consent  that  excei-pts 
from  my  speech  be  pi-iiited  at  this  ix)int 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from    the   speech   were   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Recced,  as  follows: 
Progress  Mat  Rcin  the  Earth 
(ExceiTJts  from  a  speech  by  Senator  Ralph 

W.   YAHBOROtJGH  on  June  23.   1968.  before 

the  32d  annual  Education  Conference  on 

Environmental    Health    of    the    National 

Association  of  Sanitarians,  Sheraton  Park 

Hotel,  WasMngton,  D.C.) 

Environmental  health  Is  an  area  to  which 
all  of  us  must  give  Increasing  attention  If 
we  Intend  to  remain  Inhabitants  of  this 
planet.  We  are  profiting  from  the  greatest 
technology  of  any  society  In  history:  but  we 
must  be  In  stifficlent  control  of  that  tech- 
nology to  assure  that  our  progress  will  not 
ruin  the  earth. 

For  many  years  no  one  was  troubled  about 
Industrial  wastes  billowing  into  the  sky.  In- 
dustrialists felt  that  the  capacity  of  rivers 
and  streams  to  absorb  chemicals  iias  one  of 
our  great  natural  resources  to  be  utilized 
to  Its  f  tillest. 

But  a  people  that  welcomed  every  ad- 
vance In  transportation  has  begun  to  choke 
on  automobile  fumes  anc  watch  property- 
values  fluctuate  as  noisy  aircraft  are  routed 
overhead.  We  can  no  longer  stand  back  and 
simply  observe  these  phenomena.  The  en- 
vironmental systems  that  support  life  on 
earth  are  being  strained,  possibly  beyond 
repair. 

Some  scientists  liave  predicted  the  follow- 
ing grim  future  for  our  major  cities:   The 
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■warmth    from    general 
ready  causes  air  above  th  ( 
10    degrees    warmer    thai 
areas.  A  resulting  inverslo  i 
laying  the  city's  warm  all 
trap   all   the  city's  smog 
being   dlsspelled    Into    the 
happened  for  four  days  in 
1966.  It  happened  two  wee  cs 
The   city   lay   helpless,   wlih 
Ing    through    a     yellow 
cleared    away    what   Houstjin 
rector  termed  "the  usual 
trial  air  pollution  " 

But  the  prognosis  worsetis 
hausts  pour  lead   into  thi  i 
city  smoke  combines  wltl 
Iodide   particles — the   ma 
clouds.    These    particles 
produce  droplets  or  mist 
future,  enveloped  in  a 
constantly  rain  on  itself. 

That  time  of  constant 
future,  but  unbearable  al 
today.  Each   motor  vehich 
ton  of  pollution  Into  the  i 
total    of  Sd   million    tons 
plants,  arfd  refuse  dlsposi|l 
equal  amount  of  debris  in 
A    jet    airplane    pours    abi 
carbon  monoxide  into  the 
utes    The  combined  resu 
respiratory  Irritation  of  tile 
all  of  us  heading  toward  a 
Some   persons   have   alreapy 
effects  of  smog. 

This  problem,  caused  ir 
affects  the  rural  areas  as 
In   the  farm   area  of 
been  directly  correlated 
In  Chicago   and   the  smof 
precipitation  there  Is 
surrounding    localities — 1 
cent  more  hall — and  the 
pure     water.     Consequen 
causes  crop  damage.   In 
caused  more  than  $10  m 
year.  Accumulated  by-pro  I 
air    layers    of    the    atmos ) 
amount   of   sunlight    rea 
areas  of  our  nation.  So 
the  city   Is  beginning   to 
and    pour    abnormal    pre 
croplands. 
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we  put  more  waste  In  the  seas  today  than 
they  can^abeorb  and  it  is  a  type  of  waate  the 
aea  cannot  tolerate.  It  Includes  pestlcldee  and 
detergents  and  over  one-half  million  other 
8Ub6tanc«e  whoee  effect  on  marine  biology 
we  do  not  know.  But  what  we  do  know  Is 
that  we  put  wastes  into  the  environment  at 
the  same  time  we  reduc*  the  environment's 
capacity  to  cleanse  Itself.  -The  result  is  that 
the  oxygen-carbon  balance  Is  tipping  un- 
favorably. 

We  must  study  the  relation  between  how 
our  technology  relates  to  the  interdepend- 
ence of  living  things  with  one  another  so 
that  we  do  not  unwittingly  make  life  un- 
llvable  on  our  planet.  Your  organization  sup- 
ports the  need  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
encourage  and  fund  further  study  In  en- 
vlronmentiU  health.  We  need  to  support, 
with  necessary  appropriations,  this  Invest- 
ment in  our  future.  We  need  such  a  vast 
increase  in  trained  manpower  In  this  field 
that  the  Government  must  lend  Its  assist- 
ance. This  Is  the  only  way  to  guarantee  that 
we  will  avoid  things  which  may  do  Irrepar- 
able harm   to  our   environment. 

Let  me  add  that  we  must  also  avoid  those 
things  we  definitely  know  will  make  life 
unllvable.  I  have  discussed  ways  that  could 
change  our  enrtronment  In  a  few  genera- 
tions; a  nuclear  exchange  could  do  it  In  a 
matter  of  minutes.  We  must  support  efforts 
to  decrease  the  chance  of  any  such  occur- 
rence. In  Vietnam  we  are  changing  that 
country  permanently.  The  tons  of  herbicides 
we  spread  over  that  land  to  make  our  mili- 
tary objectives  easier  are  rendering  sterile 
what  was  once  the  rice  bowl  of  Asia.  Evidence 
of  a  laterlzatlon  of  the  soil — the  last  step 
before  soil  becomes  non-productive  rock — Is 
occurring.  Unless  this  war  is  ended  soon  a 
people  with  a  4000-year  history,  a  people  de- 
p>endent  on  agriculture,  will  be  left  with  a 
country  that  is  rock-like. 

No  one  can  doubt  any  longer  that  man  can 
change  his  environment.  The  question  is 
whether  we  will  choose  to  reverse  the  un- 
favorable processes  we  have  already  started. 
Our  current  preoccupation  with  the  things 
provided  by  technology  must  give  way  to  a 
critical  examination  of  the  way  they  are  pro- 
duced, and  an  understanding  of  the  conflict 
between  man  and  the  environmental  systems 
that  insure  the  continuation  of  life  as  we 
know  It  on  this  planet.  It  Is  not  a  matter  of 
learning  for  the  sake  of  scholarship.  It  is 
learning  for  survival. 


TODAY'S  YOUTH:  A  HOPEFUL 
GENERATION 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  "Ye  shall 
know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make 
ye  free "  is  an  inscription  on  a  plaque 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 
This  statement  describes  the  atmosphere 
which  allows  for  the  free  exchange  of 
ideas  at  the  university  in  Wisconsin. 

This  tradition  of  sifting  and  winnow- 
ing of  ideas  has  not  only  been  an  Integral 
part  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  but 
has  become  the  policy  of  another  great 
Wisconsin  institution,  the  Progressive 
magazine.  The  Progressive  deserves  com- 
mendation for  the  outstanding  articles 
and  editorials  it  has  published  over  the 
years. 

One  such  article  deserves  our  special 
attention  today. 

In  a  time  when  there  is  so  much  stu- 
dent unrest  and  so  great  a  need  for  un- 
derstanding that  which  provokes  this  un- 
easiness, few  men  have  spoken  out  as 
forthrightly  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield].  "Today's 
Youth:  A  Hopeful  Generation."  written 
by  Senator  Hatfield,  and  appearing  in 


the  July  Progressive,  is  well  worth  read- 
ing and  careful  reflection. 

I  ask  luianimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Today's  Youth:  A  Hopeful  Generation 
(By  Senator  Mark  Hatfield) 

(Mark  O.  Hatfield.  Oregon  Republican, 
was  elected  t-o  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1966.  He 
was  governor  of  Oregon  from  1959  to  1967. 
An  educator,  he  was  formerly  an  associate 
professor  of  political  science  and  dean  of 
students  at  Willamette  University.  This  arti- 
cle is  adapted  from  Senator  Hatfield's  forth- 
coming book.  Not  Quite  So  Simple,  copyright 
a  1968  by  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  and  it  is  pub- 
lished with  the  permission  of  Harpier  &  Row, 
Publishers.— The   Edttors.) 

I  suppose,  technically,  I  left  the  classroom 
in  1956  when  I  resigned  my  position  as  dean 
of  students  at  Willamette  University  in 
Salem.  Oregon,  to  campaign  for  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State.  But  I  was  never  very  far 
from  the  campus — physically  or  mentally. 
Durint;  my  ten  years  In  the  state  capltol  I 
could  always  look  out  my  office  windows, 
across  State  Street,  to  the  magnificent  trees 
and  historic  buildings  of  the  Willamette 
campus.  I  also  tried  to  make  as  many  trips 
as  possible  back  across  that  street  to  talk 
with  the  students— sometimes  In  political 
science  classes,  sometimes  In  their  residences, 
and  occasionally  before  a  more  formal  gath- 
ering of  the  whole  student  body. 

Students  have  always  been  my  favorite 
nudience.  and  I  have  found  that  addressing 
them  as  a  political  figure  Is  little  different 
from  facing  them  as  a  political  science 
teacher.  And  the  subject  Is  not  always  dif- 
ferent. 

Whenever  the  speaking  format  permits.  I 
pattern  my  speeches  after  the  approach  I 
used  in  the  classroom.  This  approach  was 
based  on  the  premise  that  there  are  few  ab- 
solutes, no  final  authorities  to  cite  with 
which  to  crush  the  opposition,  but  instead 
room  for  intenwlatlon  and  debate.  In  the 
classroom  I  would  make  as  convincing  an 
argument  as  I  cotild  in  support  of  some  po- 
litical analysis  and  then  immediately  sub- 
ject It  to  review  by  the  students.  Now  when 
I  appear  before  a  student  audience,  I  make 
a  statement  of  my  views  on  a  given  issue  and 
then  submit  this  view  to  the  challenge  of 
a  questlon-and-answer  period.  As  In  the 
classroom,  I  want  the  stimulus  of  that  chal- 
lenge for  the  students  as  well  as  for  myself. 

But  an  even  more  important  reason  behind 
my  preference  for  this  speaking  format  over 
a  declarative  speech  with  no  possibility  for 
rebuttal  Is  the  opportunity  it  provides  for 
the  exchange  of  ideas.  In  office  jargon,  we 
often  refer  to  my  appearances  before  stu- 
dent audiences  as  "confrontations."  This  Is 
exactly  what  I  hope  they  will  be.  for  It  Is 
the  clash  of  Ideas,  the  face-to-face  collision 
of  various  pMslnts  of  view,  that  dogma  is  modi- 
fled  by  tolerance  and  both  the  students  and  I 
are  forced  to  maintain  our  perspective  and  to 
accommodate  divergent  views. 

Students,  and  the  faculty  members  who 
are  usually  present  at  such  gathering,  are 
able  skillfully  to  analyze  and  articulate 
views  that  oppose  those  I  accept.  By  con- 
stantly exposing  myself  to  this  challenge  I 
hope  to  help  assure  myself  against  the  pit- 
fall of  positivism — the  slide  Into  arrogant 
self-a.<isurance  that  never  questions  basic 
premises  and  that  Is  never  modified  by 
changing  events  and  circumstances.  Effective 
debate  and  persuasion  in  the  political  arena 
require  that  the  spokesmen  of  various  views 
present  these  views  honestly,  but  In  their 
strongest  and  most  convincing  form.  The 
protagonists,  however,  must  not  delude 
themselves  with  the  smug  assumption  that 
they  have  a  monopyoly  on  the  "truth."  This 
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leads  them   to   propose   simplistic   solutions 
that  are  doomed  to  failure. 

I  schedule  as  many  speaking  engagements 
with  students  as  possible  in  an  effort  to 
help  maintain  a  dialogue  between  their 
generation  and  mine.  Too  often,  I  feel,  adults 
make  an  Insufficient  effort  to  bridge  the 
••generation  gap."  Either  they  become  re- 
sentful of  the  atUtvides  and  •'antics  of  alien- 
ated youth"  or  they  rather  indifferently  as- 
sume that  young  people  will  one  day  out- 
grow this  "rebelliousness"  and  everything 
wUl  be  all  right  again.  Instead  of  making 
an  effort  to  communicate  with  the  younger 
generation  they  often  retire  to  nurse  the 
wounds  Inflicted  upon  their  egos  by  Irrev- 
erent youth. 

There  have  been  many  perceptive  pnalyscs 
of  the  causes  of  tills  alienation  of  young 
people.  Some  people  see  it  as  basically  an 
exaggeration  of  youth's  traditional  rebellion 
against  symbols  uf  authority.  But  I  be- 
lieve it  goes  much  deeper  than  this. 

My  generation  also  rejected  authority,  but. 
as  one  analyst,  Lewis  Yablonsky.  put  it, 
'•The  pre-World  War  II  students  .  .  .  simply 
wanted  a  'piece  of  the  action.'  "  Today's  stu- 
dents often  reject  "the  action"  entirely.  They 
may  disassociate  themselves  from  society  al- 
together and  withdraw  into  apathy,  or  they 
may  set  out  to  alter  society  drastically  and 
transform   Its   values  and   priorities. 

To  today's  young  people  the  conventional 
forms  of  authority  are  shams.  Adults,  to 
whose  wisdom  youth  is  expected  to  defer, 
seem  to  have  produced  a  dangerous  and  hate- 
flUed  world  obsessed  with  goals  and  values 
youth  finds  repugnant.  They  reject  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  pay  check,  the  lota-house-mort- 
gage-suburbla  complex  which  they  sum  up 
as  the  "rat  race."  They  are  repulsed  by  an 
adult  world  that  reveres  material  posses- 
sions, that  is  motivated  by  the  search  for 
status  and  the  unrelenting  compulsion  to 
succeed.  Tliey  resent  the  hyprocrisy  of  an 
older  generation  that  presents  idealistic 
guideposts  for  the  young  at  the  same  time 
it  rejecu  them  for  itself,  that  self -right- 
eously denies  prejudice  at  the  same  time  It 
votes  down  open-housing  laws. 

Many  voting  people  reject  the  traditional 
authority  of  religious  faith.  To  them  a  per- 
sonal relationship  with  God  has  been  suffo- 
cated by  "the  institutionalized  church."  This 
idea  was  captured  by  a  placard  carried  in  a 
recent  student  demonstration  which  read, 
•Christ  yes.  Christianity  no." 

Finally,  the  authority  of  government  has 
fallen  Into  the  chasm  created  by  its  own 
credibility  gap.  Youth,  more  than  any  other 
age  group,  has  suffered  the  disillusionment  of 
discovering  that  Its  government  and  Its  high- 
est elected  officials  are  not  believable.  Their 
loss  of  faith  has  been  matched  by  their  grow- 
ing cynicism — not  Just  toward  the  current 
Administration  but  toward  our  entire  gov- 
ernmental system.  They  seriously  question 
the  validity  of  political  processes  that  allow 
them  few  opportunities  to  make  their  views 
felt.  They  feel  helpless  and  frustrated  in  at- 
tempting to  influence  governmental  institu- 
tions effectively  insulated  from  the  desires  of 
the  people  by  a  moat  of  bureaucratic  red 
tape.  Perhaps  most  important  of  all.  young 
people  resent  the  impersonalization  of  a  gov- 
ernment more  preoccupied  with  producing 
Institutional  efficiency  than  with  protecting 
human  individuaUty.  They  resent  a  paternal- 
istic government  that  assigns  its  citizens  a 
number,  categorizes  them  into  groups,  and 
then  promises  to  provide  for  their  corporate 
needs. 

I  once  had  a  student  point  out  to  me  a 
poem  by  W.  H.  Auden  titled  "The  Unknown 
Citizen  (To  JS/07/M/378  This  Marble  Monu- 
ment Is  Erected  by  the  State)."  The  poem 
represented  the  final  entry  on  the  govern- 
ment's record  of  this  unnamed  citizen,  listing 
numerous  agencies'  evaluation  of  his  life. 
It  began: 


"He  was  found  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
to  be 
One  against  whom  there  was  no  official 
complaint. 
And  all  the   reports  on  his  conduct  agree 
That.   In   the    modem   sense   of   an   old- 
fashioned   word,  he  was  a  saint. 

Both   Producers   Research   and  High-Orade 
Living  declare 
He  was  fully  sensible  to  the  advantages 
of  the  Installment  Plan 
And  had  every  thing  necessary  to  the  Mod- 
ern Man. 
A  phonograph,  a  radio,  a  car  and  a  frlgl- 
dalre. 

Our    rc-iearchers    into    Public    Opinion    are 
content 
That  he  held  the  proper  opinions  for  the 
time  of  year; 
When   there   was   peace,  he  was  for  peace: 
When  there  was  war,  he  went. 

Was  he  free?  Was  he  happy?  The  question 
Is  absurd : 
Had  anything  been  wrong,  we  should  cer- 
tainly have  heard." 

Youth's  alienation  and  rejection  of  tradi- 
tional forms  of  authority  have  been  magni- 
fied by  the  Vietnam  war.  On  my  many  visits 
to  college  campuses,  I  have  found  this  sub- 
ject uppermost  in  the  minds  of  students. 
They  are  extremely  concerned  wi*h  the  mo- 
rality and  legitimacy  of  our  Involvement  in 
Vietnam. 

To  me.  the  resentment  that  the  war  in 
Vietnam  has  bred  into  these  young  people  is 
one  of  Its  most  alarming  effects.  Nearly  every 
day  my  mall  Includes  a  letter  from  some 
young  man  who  must  reconcile  his  duty  to 
serve  his  conscience.  I  sympathize  deeply 
with  his  torment.  He  must  choose  either  to 
move  to  Canada,  to  declare  himself  a  con- 
scientious objector,  or  go  to  Jail,  or  he  must 
choose  to  kill  men  he  does  not  hate,  in  a 
war  he  cannot  justify,  for  a  cause  he  does 
not  believe  in.  Whatever  course  he  chooses, 
he  resents  being  forced  to  make  such  a  de- 
cision. 

Even  more  tragic  are  the  letters  I  receive 
from  parents  of  the  young  men  who  have 
given  their  lives  in  this  confused  and  mixed- 
up  war.  Following  is  a  representative  letter: 

"Deak  Sir:  First  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  March  5.  19G8,  expressing  sym- 
pathy for  the  death  of  our  son  in  Vietnam. 
It  helps  to  know  men  of  your  stature  and 
position  care  enough  to  write. 

"The  hardest  part  to  take  in  this  whole 
affair  is  the  fact  that  he  died  in  a  war  that 
he  thought  was  wrong.  He  stated  in  his  let- 
ters, 'These  people  don't  want  us  here.  Tliey 
don't  do  us  any  favors.' 

"This  is  the  first  war  where  the  parents 
are  forced  to  send  their  sons  food,  rain  gear, 
razor  blades,  toothbrushes,  toothpaste,  insect 
repellent,  prescriptions  for  medicine  to  kill 
mites.  There  were  so  many  things  that  a 
normal  army  makes  sure  its  men  iiave.  If  we 
liadn't  sent  them,  he  v.-ould  have  done  with- 
out. I  would  estimate  the  cost  to  us  at  over 
$50  a  month. 

"I  wanted  to  write  to  you  last  fall,  but 
when  Bobby  heard  about  it  he  wTote,  'Mom! 
Teil  Dad  don't  do  it.  The  word  gets  back  liere 
and  they  make  it  rough  on  us.'  From  then  on 
my  hands  were  tied.  Those  bonds  were  cut 
by  a  Vietcong  bullet  on  February  18.  They 
can't  make  it  rough  on  liim  any  more. 

"If  there  is  any  information  that  we  have 
that  would  aid  in  your  fight  against  this 
mess  we  are  in  over  there,  we  will  send  photo- 
copies or  help  in  any  way  we  can. 

"It  is  with  deepest  respect  that  we  thank 
you  for  what  j-ou  have  done  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  to  stop  this  needless  and  futile 
war. 

'Respectfully, 

(Names  uithhcld.)" 


I  can't  help  contrasting  the  bitterness  of 
many  of  today's  young  men  aboxit  to  be  sent 
to  Vietnam  with  the  exhilaration  my  genera- 
tion felt  at  the  pTii-ilege  of  serving  in  World 
War  II.  We  knew  what  we  were  fighting  for. 
We  knew  that  the  survival  of  the  United 
States  was  at  stake.  And  we  knew  that  taking 
up  arms  was  the  only  way  to  save  our  coun- 
try. I  was  a  student  at  Willamette  when 
Pearl  Harbor  came  and  I  remember,  vividly, 
hearing  President  Roosevelt's  war  message 
to  Congress  on  the  radio  in  our  fraternity 
house. 

To  a  man.  we  marched  down  to  the  re- 
cruiting office  to  sign  up,  and  we  sincerely 
pitied  those  unable  to  Join  a  service. 

But  today  the  young  man  often  pitied  by 
his  peers  is  the  young  man  who  has  been 
drafted  to  fight  in  Vietnam.  Unfortunately, 
and  unjustifiably,  their  reluctance  to  go  to 
Vietnam  is  interpreted  by  an  older  genera- 
tion^— who  fought  with  pride  in  Korea  or 
World  War  II — as  a  lack  of  patriotism.  This, 
on  the  whole,  is  not  true.  These  young  men 
who  question  our  commitment  in  Vietnam 
are  often  motivated  by  the  highest  lorm  of 
love  for  their  country  and  the  principles 
upon  which  it  was  founded.  They  honestly 
believe  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  does  not 
serve  the  best  interests  of  this  nation  and 
that  it  betrays  its  principles.  It  is  not  easy  for 
them  to  go  to  Vietnam  and  aid  a  policy  they 
feel  harms  their  country.  It  is  also  extremely 
difficult  for  them  to  participate  in  a  policy 
they  believe  to  be  morally  wrong. 

They  view  the  purposes  of  the  war  as  un- 
just. "They  reject  the  various  justifications 
given  by  the  Administration  for  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  as  an  inadequate  and  an 
insufficient  basis  on  which  to  kill  other  men. 
Many  also  view  the  methods  used  in  Viet- 
nam as  immoral.  They  are  repulsed  by  the  in- 
advertent but  persistent  killing  and  maiming 
of  civilians  by  indiscriminanl  bombing  of 
populated  areas  and  by  the  use  of  such 
cruel  and  terrifying  weapons  as  napalm.  They 
find  it  impossible  morally  to  condone  our 
"scorched  eartli"  policies  of  leveling  vil- 
lages and  chemically  destroying  vegetation 
and  food  crops — perhaps  for  generations  to 
come. 

Many  of  our  nation's  most  Idealistic  young 
men  are  torn  between  their  recognition  of 
their  duty  to  serve  their  country  and  their 
duty  to  apply  an  individual  moral  standard 
to  the  actions  they  iierform.  Early  In  1968, 
I  received  a  copy  of  a  very  mortng  letter 
WTltten  by  a  young  man  who  had  volun- 
teered for  service  in  the  .\rmy  and  had 
already  served  two  of  his  four  years.  In  the 
face  of  being  transferred  to  Vietnam  he  had 
written  to  his  commanding  officer  requesting 
that  he  be  reduced  to  E-1  rank  and  "that  all 
salaries,  bonuses,  and  privileges,  monetary 
or  otherwise,  granted  to  those  serrtng  In 
Vietnam  be  denied  me."  He  continued: 

"The  above-requested  action  represents  the 
only  means  by  which  I  can  simulUneously 
fulfill  my  responsibilities  as  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces  and  my  responsibilities  to  my 
o'wn  conscience.  The  Nuremberg  Principle 
existed,  in  fact,  long  before  the  Allies  codiSed 
it  at  the  end  of  the  last  war:  for  persons  of 
any  maturity  whatever,  the  old  moral 
soporific  that"  "I  was  ordered  to  do  It"  has 
never  been  effective — one  cannot  contradict 
■  one's  own  conscience  without  trauma  and  I. 
for  one.  do  not  intend  to  do  f^o. 

"Whet'ner  or  not  a  tribunal  Is  ever  actually 
convened  to  try  Americans  upon  charges  of 
war  crimes  or  crimes  against  humanity  in 
Vietnam,  every  man  is  tried  in  balance 
against  his  own  values:  if  he  does  not  meas- 
ure up,  he  is  lost — he  could  not  even  live 
•R-lth  himself." 

I  also  received  correspondence  from  an- 
other American  serviceman  who  had  Just 
returned  from  a  year  in  Vietnam.  Because 
of  his  outstanding  service  to  his  country  In 
this    conflict,    he    had    been    awarded    the 
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Bronze  Star  Medal.  He  si 
letter   he   had   written 
officer  In  Vietnam 

I  recognize  that  the 
medal  a  high  honor,  but 
less  memento,  a  scrap 
which  stands  for  two 
where  I  was  reduced  to 
and  a  participant  In  a 
reason.  .  .  . 
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heard.  I  spoke  on  the 
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tary  of  Defense  Robert 
yard)   and  Vice  Presiden' 
(at  Stanford)  had  made 
the  Administration's 
stead  of  receiving  a  fair 
ceived  boos,  hisses,  and 

When     I     appeared 
shortly   after   those 
remarks   by   sharing   wit|i 
experience  I  had  had  on 
Republican    National 
This  was  a  convention 
tremists  who  were  then 
Governor    Nelson    Rocke 
against    him    with    the 
\enom,  booing,  and 
he  attempted  to  defend 
tion.  1  had  never  before 
erance   and   vlciousness 
this  experience  with  a 
for  the  democratic  right 
every  man — whatever  his 
There  Is  no  dlSerence  in 
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other  young  men 
between  their 
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another  the  right  to  be  heard.  I  told  the  stu- 
dents. "I  cannot  condone  discourtesy  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  or  anyone."  Such  conduct, 
I  finished  quietly,  was  particularly  reprehen- 
sible on  academic  campuses,  the  traditional 
guardians  of  our  libertarian  principles. 

The  shouting-down  of  speakers  represent- 
ing the  Administration  is  not  a  reasonable 
way  to  oppose  the  President's  Vietnam  pol- 
icies. Just  like  many  other  forms  of  protest. 
It  Is  Impotent  to  bring  a  solution  of  this  con- 
flict and  betrays  a  sense  of  defeat  that  Is  not 
Justified.  The  burning  of  draft  cards,  for  In- 
stance, is  a  rather  simplistic  reaction  to  the 
Vietnam  war  and  announces  a  despair  about 
other  possible  approaches.  Young  people  are 
understandably  Impatient;  they  want  Im- 
mediate solutions.  And  they  are  prone  to  opt 
for  dramatic  action  In  search  for  these  solu- 
tions rather  than  undertake  the  slower,  more 
arduous  task  of  seeking  them  through  ac- 
cepted political  processes. 

Draft-card  burning  Is  not  only  a  tech- 
nique used  to  protest  the  war,  but  It  Is  also 
used  to  express  the  rapidly  growing  dissatis- 
faction with  the  draft  system  Itself.  Instead 
of  setting  flre  to  pieces  of  paper,  draft  pro- 
testors should  "set  fire"  to,  in  the  sense  of 
energizing,  legislation  before  Congress  that 
would  eliminate  the  Selective  Service  System 
and  retiu-n  military  personnel  recruitment 
to  a  volunteer  basis.  The  first  piece  of  leg- 
islation I  sponsored  in  the  U.S.  Senate  was  a 
bill  designed  to  upgrade  the  oppyortunitles 
and  rewards  of  military  service  In  order  to 
make  this  a  career  possibility  attractive 
enough  to  generate  the  necessary  number  of 
volunteers.  When  hearings  were  held  to  ex- 
plore suggested  changes  In  the  Selective 
Service  System,  there  were  no  young  men 
asking  to  testify  and  protest  the  inequities 
of  the  draft.  There  were  no  movements  on 
college  campuses  supporting  legislation  de- 
signed to  correct  these  Inequities. 

There  are  many  symptoms  and  causes  of 
the  alienation  of  young  people  today.  I  only 
hope  that  the  symptoms  are  temporary  and 
that  the  causes  are  corrected.  I  am  both 
concerned  and  encouraged  by  youth's  ques- 
tioning of  the  values  of  the  world  they  are 
about  to  Inherit.  I  am  concerned  that  their 
frustration  may  lead  some  to  despair  and 
finally  to  withdrawal  from  productive  roles 
In  a  society  that  does  not  share  their  values. 
I  don't  anticipate  this  as  the  general  pat- 
tern, however,  but  believe  that  the  Idealism 
of  today's  younger  generation  will  serve  as 
the  catalyst  for  change,  for  the  remolding 
and  redirection  of  our  society  to  conform 
with  the  needs  and  values  of  Individuals.  As 
I  told  the  1967  graduating  class  during  a 
commencement  address  at  Willamette  Uni- 
versity: "I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  an 
excellent  beginning  as  one  of  the  most  hope- 
ful generations  our  nation  has  produced.  I 
am  excited  about  your  enthusiasm;  I  am 
encouraged  by  your  determination;  and  I 
am  humbled  by  your  Idealism.  I  have  no 
doubt  that.  If  you  retain  these  qualities,  you 
will  be  the  match  for  any  burdens  you 
inherit." 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL,  AIR.  AND 
WATER  QUALITY  CONTROL  CAM- 
PAIGN 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  several 
major  industries  in  the  State  of  Indiana 
have  been  devoting  much  time  and  effort 
and  investing  large  sums  in  recent  years 
to  reduce  both  air  and  water  iwllution. 
One  of  the  leaders  in  this  very  encourag- 
ing movement  has  been  United  States 
Steel,  which  for  over  50  years  has  oper- 
ated one  of  the  largest  steel  mills  in 
the  world  at  Gary. 

Recently  there  was  brought  to  my  at- 


tention two  interesting  and  informative 
articles  which  describe  the  antipollution 
activities  of  this  company.  One  summa- 
rizes the  overall  air  and  water  quality- 
control  program  of  United  States  Steel, 
pointing  out  that  some  $200  million  has 
been  devoted  to  this  purpose  in  the  last 
15  years.  The  other  portrays  the  fourfold 
waste  treatment  procedures  to  safeguard 
water  quality  followed  at  the  Gary  Sheet 
&  Tin  Works.  In  view  of  the  danger  of 
contamination  in  lower  Lake  Michigan, 
the  latter  development  is  most  signifi- 
cant. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  these  two  arti- 
cles, depicting  how  this  company  has 
embarked  on  a  massive  program  to  com- 
bat air  and  water  pollution,  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
other  industries  throughout  the  Nation 
will  emulate  these  commendable  steps. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  US.  steel  Quarterly,  August  1966) 
Continuous.  Coordinated  Campaign  for  Air 

AND  Water  Quality   Control  Carried  on 

BY  United  States  Steel 

An  estimated  $200  million  out  of  some  $6 
billion  that  U.S.  Steel  has  Invested  In  new 
facilities  during  the  past  15  years  has  been 
committed  to  the  installation  of  devices  for 
the  abatement  of  air  and  water  pollution — 
devices  that  In  some  cases  tower  nine  and  10 
stories  high.  In  others  occupy  tracts  the  size 
of  a  city  block,  and  in  most  cases  Involve  op- 
erating and  maintenance  costs  of  no  mean 
proportions. 

The  new  facilities  encompassed  in  the  cor- 
poration's current  program,  which  calls  for 
average  annual  expenditures  In  excess  of 
$600  million  during  the  three-year  period 
1966-60.  will  Incorporate,  as  part  of  their 
basic  design,  the  latest  air  and  water 
quality-protection  equipment  devised  by 
modern  technology. 

The  outlays,  past  and  prospective,  for  the 
apparatus  of  air  and  water  quality-manage- 
ment are  In  pursuance  of  U.S.  Steel's  con- 
tinuing objective  In  this  field: To  strive  to 
curtail  the  impairment  of  air  and  water  that 
is  inherent  in  the  corporation's  operations 
and  that  affects  the  usefulness  of  these  re- 
sources by  the  plant -community  neighbors 
of  U.S.  Steel. 

coordinated  effort 

Administrative  co-ordination  of  all  the  ac- 
tivities bearing  upon  this  objective  was 
brought  about  in  1952.  with  the  creation  of  a 
committee  on  air  and  water  quality-manage- 
ment. The  committee,  which  reports  directly 
to  the  top  administrative  unit  of  the  cor- 
poration—the Operations  Policy  Commit- 
tee— is  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
Engineering  and  Research.  Law.  Personnel 
Services,  and  Production  Departments. 

The  committee  co-ordinates  the  continu- 
ous efforts  by  U.S.  Steel  to  diminish  Impair- 
ment of  air  and  water  quality  resulting  from 
the  production  of  steel,  chemicals,  and  ce- 
ment, and  by  the  operation  of  mines  and 
raw-materlals-hauUng  steamships.  The  com- 
mittee has  also  carried  out  an  Identification 
of  all  the  remaining  "trouble  spots"  within 
Its  province,  and  has  estimated  the  cost  oi 
allevl'\tlng  them.  Important  headway  will 
be  accomplished  under  the  current  $600  mll- 
Uon-a-year  program. 

The  money  for  the  generally  non-produc- 
tive air  and  water  quality-control  equipment 
must,  of  course,  come  from  the  same  sources 
as  the  money  for  constructing  the  facilities 
of  production  that  strengthen  the  corpora- 
tion's competitive  position  and  help  it  op- 
erate profitably. 
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But  the  problem  of  reducing  and.  where 
feasible,  precluding  air  and  water  pollution 
Is  a  multl-dlmenslonal  one.  ranging  beyond 
the  matter  of  Investment  capital,  vital 
though  that  is. 

One  dimension  of  the  problem  is  found  In 
the  case  of  steel  plants  hemmed  In  by  natural 
barriers  or  by  the  urban  bulld-vip  that  has 
pre-empted  the  availability  of  land  for.  say, 
construction  of  a  huge  lagoon  in  which  to 
permit  solid  wastes  from  steel  production  to 
settle  for  ultimate  disposal  In  a  way  that  will 
have  no  adverse  effects  on  the  community. 
intense  engineering  study  applied 
Situations  like  this,  which  do  confront 
U.S.  Steel,  demand— and  get— intense  engi- 
neering studies  for  technological  discovery, 
or  for  refinement  and  new  application  of 
knowledge  already  yielded  by  research,  that 
can  be  effectively  applied  under  severe  limi- 
tations of  space  and  under  complex  condi- 
tions, including  the  presence  of  continuous- 
operation  steelmaklng. 

Where,  as  is  true  wtlh  some  U.S.  Steel 
plants,  installations  are  in  relatively  un- 
cramped  areas,  the  problem  is  somewhat 
simpler. 

Another  dimension  of  the  problem  is  sup- 
plied by  older  steel  plants  where  air  and 
water  quality-control  apparatus,  whlclj  was 
adequate  when  the  plants  began  operating, 
now  needs  enlargement,  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  greater  production  capabilities 
resulting  from  the  application  of  new  devel- 
opments in  steel-making  technology. 

What  one  U.S.  Steel  expert  on  air  and 
water  pollution  control  called  "the  toughest 
dimension  of  all"  is  supplied  by  the  so-called 
marginal  plants — those  heading  toward  ob- 
solescence, where  costs  per  unit  of  produc- 
tion are  relatively  high,  or  plants  where, 
because  of  the  nation's  constantly  changing 
economic  pattern,  the  market  for  their  prod- 
uct has  diminished. 

In  every  one  of  those  situations,  the  cor- 
poration is  endeavoring  to  discover  means  of 
curtailing  air  and 'or  water  quality  impair- 
ment that  will,  at  the  .same  time,  not  jeop- 
ardize the  plants  as  economic  resources  of 
the  communities  in  which  they  operate. 
research  contributions 
Still  another  dimension  of  the  problem  is 
presented  by  the  law  of  diminishing  return 
at  work  in  the  management  of  air  and  water 
quality:  to  remedy  the  final  five  per  cent  of 
air  or  water  pollutants  generally  costs  as 
much  as.  sometimes  more  than,  the  first  95 
per  cent  of  undesirable  emissions. 

In  work  that  stretches  over  ji  long  period 
of  years.  U.S.  Steel  research  has  developed 
new  applications  of  air  and  water  pollution- 
control  technology. 

A  noteworthy  example  of  this  has  been  the 
application  by  U.S.  Steel,  after  considerable 
research  study,  of  the  "wet  scrubber"  to 
control  dust-laden  gaseous  emissions  from 
open  hearth  steel-making  furnaces  and  from 
iron  ore  sintering  plants.  For  many  years 
previously,  application  of  this  device  had 
been  confined  to  blast  furnaces,  in  which 
iron — the  basic  ingredient  of  all  steels — Is 
produced.  The  "wet  scrubber"  pulls  dirty  gas 
through  water  in  a  state  of  turbulence  and 
actually  washes  away  dust  caught  up  In 
water  droplets. 

Another  example  of  research  adaptation 
Is  an  electrostatic  precipitator,  for  cleaning 
air.  which  came  into  being  only  after  10  years 
of  engineering  study,  backed  up  by  addi- 
tional years  of  research 

Right  now  in  U.S.  Steel,  research  is  going 
forward  on  air  and  water  quality-control 
problems  for  which  the  present  state  of 
technology  has  not  yet  supplied  the  answers. 
One  effort  in  this  direction  Is  aimed  at  elim- 
inating entirely  the  occasional  slippage  of 
the  blast  furnace's  burden  (iron  ore.  coke 
and  limestone).  The  slippage  produces  what 
would  be.  in  a  human  being,  acute  indiges- 
tion. This  increases  pressure  in  the  furnace 


to  the  point  where  a  relief  value  must  be 
opened,  for  safety's  sake;  then,  unavoidably, 
a  dusty  emission  is  released  into  the  outside 
air. 

MANY    processes    EMPLOYED 

What  is  surely  the  major,  though  by  no 
means  only,  sector  In  the  day-ln-day-out  war 
against  air  and  water  pollution  that  Is  car- 
ried on  by  U.S.  Steel,  can  be  described  in  a 
few  words:  CoJifatnmenf  of  air  and  water  to 
permit  retention  of  the  pollutants  in  them. 
This  means  that,  in  large  measure,  the  at- 
tack must  take  the  form  of  providing  ade- 
quate space,  and/or  time,  for  pollutants  to 
drop  out.  or  to  be  drawn  out.  of  industrial- 
process  air  and  water. 

In  an  older  technology,  containment  pe- 
riods of  a  minute  or  so  were  considered  an 
achievement:  now  environmental  quality- 
control  technology  adapted  to  U.S.  Steel's 
needs  supplies  .-vs  much  as  30  minutes  for 
settling  out  pollutants  that  must  be  removed 
from  steel  at  a  certain  stage,  and  up  to  sev- 
eral hours  for  settling  out  flue  dust.  In  pro- 
viding this  time,  an  eye  must  be  kept  on  the 
future — on  insuring  space  for  the  protection 
of  air  and  water  quality,  against  expected 
future  growth  of  a  steel  plant. 

The  processes  employed  by  U.S.  Steel  In 
curtailing  Impairment  of  air  and  water  qual- 
ity range  from  applications  of  simple  physical 
principles  to  the  operation  of  ninsslve.  mxilti- 
mlUion-dollar  equipment  of  greut  mechan- 
ical,  electrical,   or  hydraulic   complexity. 

WATER   treatment 

Where  water  Is  involved,  the  principal  proc- 
esses are  these: 

Settling — This  involves  pits,  tanks,  and 
lagoons,  some  of  the  latter  looking  like  serene 
country  lakes,  to  permit  solids  to  settle  at 
the  bottoms,  for  harmless  removal. 

Skinunlng — This  Is  applied  to  steel-making 
process  oil  that  rises  to  the  surface  of  re- 
tention basins,  or  lagoons.  The  material 
skimmed  off  Is  non -saleable;  the  best  to  be 
expected  is  that  It  will  be  trucked  away,  at  no 
cost  to  the  corporation,  for  use  as  road  oil  or 
for  reprocessing. 

Filtration — This  usually  involves  filtering 
process  water  through  deep  .sands,  or  through 
fabric  filter-cloth,  to  remove  the  micron- 
sized  particles  acquired  by  the  water  in  its 
use  for  steelmaklng. 

Chemical  Treatment — This  is  used  in  neu- 
tralizing acid  and  alkaline  materials,  and  to 
agglomerate  solids  and  oils. 

Recycling — To  an  increasingly  greater  ex- 
tent, and  in  order  to  conserve  water.  U.S. 
Steel  is  installing  systems — designed  for  fall- 
safe  operation — for  both  the  treatment  and 
the  reuse,  over  and  over  again,  of  water  pre- 
viously utilized  in  steelmaklng.  Today,  in 
many  U.S.  Steel  plants,  the  same  water  is 
used  five  to  10  times,  with  adequate  safe- 
guards functioning  to  prevent  the  water's 
escape,  untreated. 

Sanitary  Treatment — Close  to  100  per  cent 
of  the  sanitary  wastes  at  U.S.  Steel  plants 
is  channeled  into  the  plants'  own  or  muni- 
cipal sewerage  systems,  for  treatment.  As  a 
taxpayer-user  of  the  public  sewerage  sys- 
tems. U.S.  Steel  pays  its  proportionate  share 
for  the  municipal  service 

AIR  TREATMENT 

The  principal  processes  employed  by  U.S. 
Steel  in  reducing  deterioration  of  air  qual- 
ity are  these : 

Mechanical— This  usually  takes  the  form 
of  subjecting  dust-laden  air  to  centrifugal 
force,  which  removes  heavier  particles. 

Electrostatic — This  involves  cleaning  air 
that  litis  been  used  in  the  steel-making 
process,  by  passing  it  through  an  electro- 
static field,  which  imparts  a  negative  charge, 
so  that  the  dust  in  the  air  collects  on  posi- 
tively-charged precipitator  elements. 

Washing — "Wet  scrubbers."  described 
earlier  in  this  article,  are  the  outstanding 
example  of  this  process. 

Vacuum-cleaning — In   this   process,   dust- 


laden  air  is  drawn  through  a  filter  consist- 
ing of  slender  bags  standing  the  height  of  a 
three-story  building. 

Burning— Some  objectionable  gases  are  de- 
stroyed by  Incineration. 

In  addition  to  the  employment  of  these 
processes.  US.  Steel  has  achieved  changes 
in  the  steel-making  process  Itself  that  mini- 
mize the  imparting  of  unpleasant  odorous 
quality  to  air.  and  thus  reduce  the  treatment 
subsequently  necessary. 

The  ultimate  goal,  one  not  even  dimly  per- 
ceivable in  the  present,  is.  of  course,  the  dis- 
covery of  ways  to  prevent  pollutants  of  air 
and  water  from  arising  to  begin  with.  U.S. 
Steel  recently  participated  in  a  truly  basic 
research  effort  in  this  direction — an  endeavor 
to  discover  how  smoke  originates  in  a  major 
steel-making  process.  This  constituted  a 
quest  to  eliminate,  at  its  very  source,  a  sub- 
stance that  is  costly  to  control  and  that  can 
adversely  affect  the  environment 

As  matters  now  stand,  action  must  be 
directed  primarily  to  containing  or  trapping, 
as  near  their  source  as  possible,  the  pollu- 
tants that  do  develop  in  the  corporation's 
operations — a  costly,  multi-dimensional  ef- 
fort. An  acquaintance  with  tlie  cost  of  amor- 
tizing air  and  water  treatment  facilities,  of 
operating  and  maintaining  them,  and  of  pay- 
ing taxes  on  the  treatment  equipment,  which 
is  non-productive  and  yields  virtvially  no 
revenue) — an  acquaintance  with  those  fac- 
tors supplies  a  firm  basis  for  stating  that, 
today,  the  curtailment  of  air  and  water  pol- 
lution adds  substantially  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing a  ton  of  steel. 

But.  in  US  Steel,  the  objective  still  holds 
force,  and  will  continue  to  do  so:  To  strive 
to  curtail  the  impairment  of  air  and  water 
that  i.s  inherent  in  the  corporation's  opera- 
tions and  that  affects  the  usefulness  of  these 
resources  by  the  plant-community  neigh- 
bors of  U.S.  Steel. 

Four  Major  Anv.-.NCE.s  in  SAFtctiARniNC  Water 
Quality;   Gary  Sheet  &  Tin  Strides  For- 
ward IN  Water  Conservation 
Four  major  water  conservation  systems  are 
coming  into  operation  at  Gary  Sheet  and  Tin 
Works.  These  systems  hold  particular  signifi- 
cance for  our  community  neighbors  and  will 
be  of  interest  to  anyone  having  responsibility 
for  water  quality. 

Tlie  first  system  employs  three  basins  and 
related  equipment  to  contain  the  effluent 
water  from  a  new  84-inch  hot  strip  mill  long 
enough  to  settle  out  scale  and  skim  off  sur- 
face oil.  Filters  then  treat  the  scale  pit  ef- 
fluent by  a  method  similar  to  that  used  in 
city  systems  for  the  final  clarification  of 
drinking  water. 

The  second  system  disposes  of  spent  .TCids 
from  the  pickling  lines  by  thrusting  them 
4300  feet  underground  where  they  are  perma- 
nently isolated  from  ground  and  surface  wa- 
ter, w'hile  the  third  permanently  neutralizes 
several  acid  and  caustic  wastes. 

Emulsified  oils  which  refuse  to  settle  out 
of  the  water  are  the  target  of  the  fourth 
system.  Tliis  new  water  quality  control  em- 
ploys gravity  separation,  polyelecirolyte 
treatment,  chemical  agglomeration,  and  cen- 
trifuglng  in  removing  these  oily  wastes  from 
the  mill  effluent. 

The  water  conservation  history  of  Gary 
Sheet  &  Tin  Works  reflects  the  participation 
of  U.S.  Steel  in  the  economic  growth  of  the 
Gary-Chicago  area. 

The  first  scale  pit  at  Gary  Sheet  &  Tin  was 
dug  in  the  Indiana  Dunes  in  1911.  A  major 
water  con.servation  project  for  those  times. 
Pit  No.  1  was  more  than  adequate  to  handle 
its  assignment.  It  measured  12  feet  by  12 
feet.  Today.  Just  one  of  the  new  scale  pits  is 
120  times  the  size  of  the  original. 

1.     water     kJUALlTY     PROTECTED     ON     THE     NEW 
84-INrH    HOT    STRIP    MILL 

A  hot  Steel  slab  meastiring  40  feet  long 
and    10   inches    thick   enters    the   roughing 
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2.    DEEP    WEIL    ISOLATES 
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PICKLING    WASTES 
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filtering  out  specks  that  could  slow  its  flow 
Into  the  porous  rock  in  the  Mt.  Simon  Strata. 

3.    NEW    TRXATMENT    rOB    CHEMICAL    WASTE 

The  new  chemical  waste  treatment  plant 
exemplifies  the  use  of  waste  segregation  to 
improve  control  efficiency.  Acid  and  caustic 
wastes  from  No.  5  and  No.  6  tinning  lines, 
and  nitric  hydrofluoric  acid  wastes  from  the 
stainless  steel  pickle  line  are  neutralized.  The 
different  acid  wastes  generated  in  these 
processes  have  one  common  characteristic. 
All  of  them  are  effectively  treated  by  lime 
neutralization.  The  caustic  wastea.  as  they 
undergo  treatment,  also  serve  as  an  addi- 
tional neutralizing  agent  in  the  reactor 
tanks. 

The  acid  neutralization  structure  occupies 
a  Bite  adjacent  to  the  deep  injection  well. 
Two  outside  feeder  bins  Introduce  lime  into 
two  mixing  tanks  Inside  the  structure.  Motor 
driven  paddlee  mix  the  lime  with  water  to 
form  a  slurry  which  serves  as  the  neutraliz- 
ing agent. 

In  the  waste  acid  treatment  plant,  tech- 
nician monitors  automatic  control  board 
which  registers  the  flow  of  acid  and  caustic 
wastes  to  the  reactor  tanks.  Neutralization 
takes  place  In  the  reactor  tanks,  located  at 
the  right  of  the  neutralization  building, 
where  the  tinning  and  stainless  pickling 
wastes  mix  with  the  lime  slurry.  Here  the 
caustic  wastes  from  the  tinning  lines  make 
their  contribution  to  the  neutralization 
process. 

4.    TERMINAL    TREATMENT    REMOVES    EMULSWIED 
OILS  PROM   PROCESS   WATER 

Cold  rolling  oils,  serving  as  both  lubri- 
cant and  coolant  In  reducing  the  thickness 
of  steel  from  hot  strip  mill  gauges  down  to 
sheet  gauges,  present  an  entirely  different 
problem.  These  emulsified  oils  are  only  par- 
tially separable  by  gravity  and  require  chem- 
ical treatment  to  break  the  emulsion  before 
the  oil  can  be  removed. 

The  wastes  flow  from  the  new  six-stand 
cold  reduction  mill.  No.  7  cleaning  line  and 
the  three-stand,  four-stand,  and  west  five- 
stand  cold  reduction  mills. 

Suspended  solids  settling  to  the  bottom 
of  each  separator  are  removed  by  continuous 
scrapers  and  depKJslted  in  two  settling  tanks 
Inside  the  building  for  further  treatment. 

The  continuous  skimmers  dip  Into  the 
floating  oils  at  the  Intake  end  of  the  sep- 
arator and  skim  them  toward  the  effluent 
end  where  a  screw  conveyor  carries  them  to 
an  oil  sump.  The  oils  are  then  pumped  to 
concentration  tanks. 

The  effluent  emulsion  from  the  primary 
separators  flows  to  two  mixing  tanks. 

Two  coagulating  agents,  pickle  liquor  and 
lime  slurry,  mix  with  the  wastes  In  the  first 
tank.  Thus,  two  per  cent  of  the  plant's  waste 
plclde  liquor  output  is  diverted  from  deep 
well  Injection  to  serve  as  an  aid  in  waste 
control. 

In  the  second  tank,  poiyelectrolytes,  which 
cause  the  suspended  oils  to  form  a  stringy 
substance,  are  mixed  in  the  solution. 

The  emulsified  waste  cold  rolling  oils  make 
their  departure  from  the  cold  rolling  effluent 
by  agglomeration,  sedimentation,  concen- 
tration and  surface  skimming  In  this  floccu- 
lator-clarlfler. 

The  intake  from  the  mixing  tanks  enters 
the  center  of  the  flocculator-clarifier  where 
the  combined  actions  of  the  pickle  liquor, 
polyelectrolyte  and  lime  slurry  on  the  emulsi- 
fied oil  are  hastened  by  stirring  with  vertical 
paddles. 

The  flocculated  waste  flows  at  a  uni- 
form rate  to  the  outer  clarification  com- 
partment where  sedimentation  occurs. 

Surface  oil  is  collected  by  a  revolving  col- 
lector, beached  on  surface  "run  out"  boxes 
and  pumped  to  oil  concentration  tanks  for 
disposal.  Bottom  rakes  collect  the  material 
at  the  bottom,  where  pumps  move  it  to 
centrifuges  for  dewaterlng.  This  clear  water 


Is  the  end  result  of  the  flocculator-clarifier 

process. 

WATER    CONSERVATION    PROCESSES 

Waste  treatment  at  Gary  Sheet  &  Tin 
Works  employs  six  basic  processes  in  sepa- 
rating pollutants  from  the  effluent  water. 

Settling:  Solids  drop  out  of  the  water  when 
it  is  contained  in  the  scale  pits,  the  filter 
plant  thickener  In  the  84-lnch  mill,  and  the 
separator  basins  and  fiocculator-clarifler  at 
the  terminal  treatment  plant. 

Flocculatlon  is  a  process  employed  to 
gather  particles  into  larger — and  more  readily 
removable — flakes.  It  is  one  of  tlie  methods 
employed  in  the  terminal  ueaunent  plant's 
flocculator-clarifier. 

Skimming,  the  gathering  of  floating  oils,  is 
the  function  of  the  arms  rotating  on  the 
surface  of  the  flocculator-clarifier.  The 
roughing  sUnds  scale  pit.  the  flnishlng  stands 
scale  pit,  and  run-out  table  pit  serving  tlie 
84-inch  hot  strip  mill  also  have  oil  skim- 
mers. 

Ciiemical  Treatment  uses  lime  mixed  In 
water  to  neutralize  tinning  line  acids  and 
stainless  steel  pickling  acids  In  the  acid 
neutralization  plant.  In  two  instances  of 
chemical  treatment,  the  wastes  themselves 
serve  as  treating  agents.  Waste  pickle  liquor 
is  used  in  treating  emulsified  cold  rolling  oils 
in  the  terminal  treatment  plant,  and  caustic 
wastes  are  used  for  acid  treatment  in  the 
acid  neutralization  plant. 

Poiyelectrolytes  facilitate  the  removal  of 
waste  particles  from  the  effluent  water  by 
attracting  them  Into  a  stringy  form.  This 
method  is  utilized  in  the  filter  plant  and  the 
terminal  treatment  plant. 

Filtering,  through  deep  sand  beds  by  grav- 
ity and  by  vacuum  through  a  cloth  filter 
medium,  removes  fine  scale  In  tlie  84-lnch 
hot  strip  mill  process  water.  W.iste  pickle 
liquor  Is  filtered  through  leaves  of  polyethyl- 
ene prior  to  deep  well  Injection. 

Deep  Well  Injection  thrusts  spent  acid 
solutions  far  below  the  lowest  level  at  which 
potable  water  exists. 


LICENSING  X-RAY  TECHNICIANS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  re- 
ported out  H.R.  10790,  as  amended  by 
several  proposals  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  BartlettI. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sen- 
ator Bartlett's  statement  supporting  his 
amendment  dealing  with  the  licensing  of 
X-ray  technicians  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  BY   SENATOR  BaRTLETT 

Today  I  wish  to  outline  the  cate  for  my 
amendment  to  H.R.  10790,  the  Radiation  Con- 
troJ  for  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1968,  deal- 
ing with  licensing  of  medical  X-ray  tech- 
nicians and  with  accrediting  training  schools 
for  such  technicians. 

However,  before  turning  to  that  discussion, 
I  would  flrst  like  to  reemphasize  what  I  said 
In  my  July  1  statement,  and  that  is  In  pro- 
posing a  series  of  amendments  to  H.R.  10790, 
I  in  no  way  Intend  to  detract  from  the  value 
of  the  bill  as  It  passed  the  House.  I  think  It 
is  most  appropriate  at  this  time  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  Repre- 
sentative Paul  C.  Rogers,  who,  like  I,  has  had 
a  long  interest  in  the  problem  of  protecting 
the  public  against  potential  hazards  of  radi- 
ation, an  Interest  which  predates  recent  In- 
cident* involving  color  television  sets,  a  con- 
cern which  extends  far  beyond  the  problem 
of  color  television  sets.  I  am  certain  that 
history  will  record  Representative  Rogers  as 
one  of  the  pioneers  In  the  effort  to  bring  the 
health    hazard    of    radiation    under   control. 
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Generations  yet  to  be  born,  generations 
which  win  be  tiorn  without  radiation-created 
birth  defects  will  be  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
efforts  and  concern  of  such  persons  as  Repre- 
sentative Rogers. 

While  I  have  proposed  several  amendments 
to  H.R,  10790. 1  believe  that  there  is  no  differ- 
ence in  the  approach  to  the  problem  of  radia- 
tion control.  That  approach  is.  quite  simply, 
t>ecaitse  of  the  ever-increasing  use  of  varying 
forms  of  radiation  in  medicine,  industry  and 
In  the  home,  and  because  of  the  tj-pes  of  in- 
juries various  types  of  radiation  cause,  it 
is  extremely  important,  particularly  in  t.erms 
of  population  exposure,  to  eliminate  exces- 
sive expceure  to  radiation.  Any  unnecessary 
manmade  exposure  is  excessive  exposure. 

As  I  noted  in  my  statement  yesterday,  the 
Public  Health  Service  has  made  an  analysis 
which  shows  that  with  the  proper  equipment 
the  annual  genetically  significant  dose  of 
radiation  received  from  medical  diagnostic 
X-rays  can  be  reduced  by  65  percent  without 
affecting  the  quality  of  the  X-ray.  Inasmuch 
as  diagnostic  medical  X-rays  are  the  major 
source  of  manmade  radiation  in  the  nation,  a 
reduction  of  that  magnitude  Is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  health  of  the  nation.  Let  me 
again  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  am  not 
advocating  the  elimination  of  the  use  of 
X-rays  as  an  Important  diagnostic  tool.  I  .-un 
only  urging  that  steps  be  taken  to  eliminate 
unnecessary  exposure  to  radiation  in  the  use 
oi  this  most  important  medical  tool. 

There  are  two  ways  to  eliminate  unneces- 
sary radiation  from  this  .source: 

(1)  To  insure  by  the  establishment  of  per- 
formance standards  that  X-ray  equipment 
does  not  emit  unnecessary  radiation,  and 

(2)  To  insure  through  licensing  of  indi- 
viduals and  accrediting  of  training  schools 
that  technicians  operating  medical  X-ray 
equipment  are  qualified. 

Considerable  Information  has  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  which  clearly  Indicates  that  If 
we  are  to  eliminate  all  unnecessary  radiation 
from  this  source,  licensing  of  X-ray  techni- 
cians and  accreditation  of  X-ray  technician 
schools  must  be  established,  preferably  by 
the  states,  but  in  the  absence  of  state  action, 
by  the  federal  government. 

At  this  time,  as  far  as  I  know,  only  one 
state,  the  State  of  New  York,  has  licensing 
and  accrediting  programs. 

To  support  the  case  for  licensing  and  ac- 
crediting, I  could  refer  to  the  eloqxient  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Karl  Z.  Morgan,  Director  of 
Health  Physics  Division  of  the  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory,  in  which  he  stressed 
the  Importance  of  testing  X-ray  technicians 
to  determine  their  qualifications. 

I  could  refer  to  the  findings  of  New  York 
state  officials  which  led  them  to  press  for 
licensing  and  acceditlng  programs. 

Prior  to  passage  of  legislation  establishing 
these  programs  in  1964.  there  were  12,000  to 
14,000  persons  other  than  physicians  and 
other  practitioners  of  the  healing  arts  who 
were  giving  X-rays  to  humans  in  New  York. 
Of  that  total,  only  2,000  had  undergone  any 
objective  testing  of  their  competence,  and 
those  were  certified  by  the  American  Registry 
of  Radiologic  Technologists,  a  voluntary  na- 
tional accrediting  agency  cosponsored  by  the 
American  College  of  Radiology  and  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Radiologic  Technologists. 

Inasmuch  as  less  than  7,000  were  licensed 
initially  after  the  New  York  program  was 
instituted,  it  appears  as  if  many  of  the  orig- 
inal 14,000  persons  chose  not  to  risk  falling 
the  licensing  exam. 

New  York  state  officials  also  found  that 
many  training  schools  for  X-ray  technicians 
were  doing  an  inadequate  Job. 

Or  to  support  the  case  for  licensing  and 
accrediting,  I  could  refer  to  figures  which 
indicate  that  of  an  estimated  100,000  ptersons 
engaged  in  giving  X-rays  to  humans  across 
the  nation,  only  53.000  are  registered  as  qual- 
ified by  the  American  Society  of  Radiologic 
Technologists. 

However,  I  think  I  can  best  make  the  case 


for  licensing  and  accrediting  by  quoting  from 
a  report  to  the  Public  Health  Service  by  the 
Medical  X-Ray  Advisory  Committee  on  "Pub- 
lic Health  Considerations  in  Medical  Diag- 
nostic Radiology  (X-Rays)." 

The  committee  concluded:  ".  .  .  The  effec- 
tiveness of  State  licensing  is  controversial 
and  the  subject  has  been  debated  with  self- 
interest  and  emotion  ;is  well  :is  objective 
assessment. 

"The  committee  believes,  however,  that  the 
prime  consideration  should  be  the  total  pub- 
lic health  Interest  and  that  the  stage  has 
been  reached  when  mandatory  requirements 
of  examination,  training,  and  experience  are 
appropriate.  The  committee  holds  no  brief  for 
licensing  per  se.  but  recognizes  that  in  many 
instances  it  may  be  the  best  mechanism 
for  assuring  the  fulfillment  of  minimum 
requirements.  It  can  be  accomplished  gradu- 
ally, however,  with  a  transition  period  to 
avoid  the  disruption  of  vital  radiological 
services  if  such  programs  are  put  into  effect. 
Uniformity  in  standards  for  such  actions 
would  be  highly  desirable. 

"Implicit  in  a  mandatory  training  re- 
quirement Is  the  necessity  for  accreditation 
of  the  schools  of  X-ray  technology  to  in- 
sure that  the  standards  of  quality  and 
quantity  of  training  arc  adequate  and  main- 
tained." 

The  members  of  that  committee  who 
worked  on  the  report,  which  was  issued  last 
October  were: 

Dr.  Richard  H.  Chamberlain  (Chairman), 
Professor  and  Chairman,  Department  of  Ra- 
diology, University  of  Pennsylvania  School 
of  Medicine,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania; 
Professor  Hanson  Blatz,  Director.  Office  of 
Radiation  Control,  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  New  York,  New  York;  Dr, 
Carl  B.  Braestrup,  Director,  Physics  Labora- 
tory, Francis  Delafleld  Hospital.  New  York, 
New  York;  Dr.  Armand  E.  Brodeur.  Radlo- 
loglst-in-Chlef,  Cardinal  Glennon  Memorial 
Hospital  for  Children,  Saint  Louis,  Mis- 
souri; Dr.  Reynold  F.  Brown.  Department 
of  Radiology,  University  of  California  Hos- 
pital, San  Francisco,  California;  Mr.  Russell 
P.  Cowing,  Radiological  Physicist.  Cancer 
Research  Institute,  New  England  Deaconess 
Hospital,  Boston.  Massachusetts;  Mr.  Robert 
O.  Gorson,  Professor  of  Radiology  (Medical 
Physics),  Department  of  Radiology,  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College  Hospital.  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania;  Dr.  John  M.  Heslep,  Chief, 
Division  of  Environmental  Sanitation,  State 
of  California  Department  of  Public  Health, 
Berkeley,  California;  Dr.  John  S.  Laughlln, 
Head.  Department  of  Medical  Physics, 
Memorial  Hospital  for  Cancer  and  Allied 
Diseases,  New  York.  New  York;  Dr.  E.  Dale 
Trout,  Professor  of  Radiological  Physics, 
X-Ray  Science  and  Engineering  Laboratory, 
Oregon  State  University,  Corvallis,  Oregon; 
Dr.  Marvin  Williams.  1013  Northwest  2nd 
Street.  Rochester.  Minnesota;  and  Dr. 
Harold  O.  Wychoff,  Deputy  Director,  Scien- 
tific Armed  Forces  Radiobiology  Research  In- 
stitute, Bethesda.  Maryland. 

There  is  an  extremely  good  case  support- 
ing the  need  to  license  X-ray  technicians 
and  to  .Tccredit  schools  training  these  tech- 
nicians so  that  the  pviblic  can  be  more  cer- 
tain of  obtaining  the  full  benefit  of  the 
protection  afforded  by  establishing  perform- 
ance standards  on   X-ray  equipment. 

This  matter  is  of  such  importance  that  I 
believe  the  federal  government  should  and 
must  give  leadership  to  the  states  in  devel- 
oping such  programs. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  proposed  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  10790,  the  Radiation 
Contiol  for  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1968, 
Instructing  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare: 

To  develop  and  recommend  for  adoption 
by  the  Individual  states  model  laws  and 
standards  for  licensing  X-ray  technicians. 

To  devise  advisory  criteria  and  standards 
for  accrediting  schools  of  X-ray  technology. 

To  report  back   to  Congress  within  three 


years  of  publication  of  such  standards  or 
criteria  on  the  progress  the  states  have  made 
in  adopting  and  implementing  such  pro- 
grams and  to  recommend  to  Congress  addi- 
tional   legislation,  if  needed,  and 

Expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  all 
X-ray  technicians  who  become  federal  em- 
ployees, or  whose  salaries  are  reimbursed  by 
federal  grants  or  contracts,  should  pass  the 
voluntary  qualification  examination  as  a 
condition  of  employmenjL;  and  that  all  such 
X-ray  technicians  who'  are  presently  in  a 
supervisory  capacity  should  pass  that  exami- 
nation within  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
examinations    become    available. 

I  am  gratified  that  in  reporting  out  H.R. 
10790  this  morning  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce  approved  this  and  several  other 
amendments  1  had  proposed  to  the  bill. 

In  taking  this  important  step  to  encour- 
age the  states  to  establish  licensing  of  X-ray 
technicians  and  accrediting  of  X-ray  tech- 
nician schools.  Congress  will  demonstrate 
significant  leadership  in  protecting  future 
generations  against  radiation  health  hazards. 
Does  it  not  seem  strange  that  while  most 
states  license  barbers  and  beauticians,  they 
do  not  require  the  same  proof  of  competence 
from  operators  of  X-ray  equipment?  I  think 
the  question  answers  itself. 


SMALL   BUSINESS   AND   ECONOMIC 
GROWTH 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  com- 
monly agreed  that  strong,  diversified 
and  well-managed  small  business  estab- 
lishments contribute  greatly  to  the  sta- 
bility and  prosperity  of  our  economy. 
Through  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  other  agencies,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  attempted 
to  assist  in  the  creation  and  develop- 
ment of  small  business  firms. 

In  view  of  the  general  concern  about 
the  need  for  a  favorable  economic  cli- 
mate for  small  business,  I  was  very  in- 
terested in  an  addiess  delivered  recently 
by  Prof.  Arthur  M.  Weimer.  Indiana  Uni- 
versity School  of  Business,  at  a  Small 
Business  Administration  Conference 
held  in  E\'ansville,  Ind.  After  outlining 
why  economic  growth  is  important.  Pro- 
fessor Weimer  examined  six  factors 
which  help  contribute  to  the  growth  of 
small  business  firms:  tiaining  and  edu- 
cation: invention,  innovation,  and  re- 
search; management;  capital;  land  and 
natural  resources:  and  suitable  climate 
or  environment.  In  connection  with  the 
last  {X)int  he  emphasized  the  need  for 
special  tax  treatment  as  an  incentive 
toward  economic  growth  for  small  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  important  address  by  Pro- 
fessor Weimer  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record  in  order  that  his  analysis  and 
suggestions  will  be  available  for  use  by 
other  Members  and  by  the  general  pub- 
lic. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Small  Business — Partner  in  Balanced 

Economic    Growth 

( Presented  by  Arthur  M.  Weimer  at  the  Small 

Business        Administration        Conference, 

Evansville,  Ind.,  June  27.  1968) 

The  basic  economic  problem  at  home  and 
abroad  is  growth.  It  may  well  be  the  major 
sociological  and  p>;vchological  problem  as 
well.  "Growth  comes  fiom  change  and  causes 
change,"  as  the  late  David  McCord  Wright 
often  said. 
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James  McKay,  In  hla  M  inagement  of  Time, 
Bald  "happiness  Is  neither  virtue  nor  pleasure, 
neither  this  nor  that,  but  simply  growth.  We 
are  happy  when  we  are  gi  owing." 

John  K.  Galbralth  strei  see  the  Importance 
of  economic  growth.  He  i  ays,  ".  .  .  no  other 
social  goal  Is  more  strong:  y  avowed  than  eco- 
nomic growth;  no  other  t  (st  of  social  success 
has  more  unanimous  acce  itance.  .  .  .  Corpo- 
rations can  easily  Identl  y  with  this  goal." 
Galbralth  suggests  that  gi  owth  Involves  more 
than  a  rising  Gross  Natl<  nal  Product.  He  Is 
concerned  with  the  qua:  Ity  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  growth.  Inde  id  most  of  us  have 
tended  Increasingly  to  em  )haslze  quality  fac- 
tors as  we  have  grown  mc  re  prosperous. 

Why  Is  economic  growth  so  Important? 
First,  we  have  not  repeale  1  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand;  despite  mu<  h  affluence  we  still 
live  In  an  economy  and  !  world  of  scarcity: 
we  are  still  In  a  race  be  ween  the  inventor 
and  investor  on  the  one  1  i.ind  and  the  stork 
on  the  other. 
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Second,  growth  leads  t< 


tunlty  and  this  Is  what  »  e  need  for  the  dls 


advantaged  at  home  and 
nations  ;^hXoad.  Bjpandinj 


best  avequ^  to  a  great  so  ;lety.  The  real  de 


expanding  oppor- 


the  less  developed 
opportunity  Is  the 


aspiration   backed 
opportunity.  Only 


mocracy  Is  democracy  of 

up  by  equality  of  economi 

throujh  expanding  opportunity  can  we  hojie 

to  maintain  a  virtually  cl;  ssless  society  with 

avenues  upward  for  all  wl  lo  have  the  ability 

and    the   will    to   travel   tiem 

through  such  problems  as 


Growth   cuts 
.hose  posed  by  rich 


and  poor,  poverty  and  aflli  ence,  equality  and 


excellence.  Growth  means 
opportunity  for  bigger  sUc 
for  all,  rather  than  a  pie 
Increasingly     Intense     cor 


a  bigger  pie  with 
•s  of  this  larger  pie 
of  fixed  size  with 
petition    for     the 


pieces  that  can  be  cut  fror  i  It 


the   best   oppor- 
he  differences  be- 


Thlrd,    growth    provides 
trunlty  for  a  resolution  of 
tween   the  "have"   and   "liave  not"   nations 
For  us  It  Is  clearly  better  Ip  hare  rich  neigh 
bars  than  poor  ones 

Fourth,  and  of  special  Irfterest  to  the  busi- 
ness community,  growth  illows  business  to 
identify  with  the  basic  gc  ils  of  our  society; 


tjieir    achievement. 
St  for  profit — It  is 


and  to  contribute  to 
Business  Is  more  than  a  qi; 
a  quest  for  growth,  for  e?  panding  economic 
opportunity,  for  expandl  ig  resources  that 
can  add  to  the  quality  of  our  lives:  growth 
enables    us    "to   pursue   n  )bler   things    In   a 

It. 


problems  of  both 
may  be  Identified 


are  the  major  In- 


nobler  way."  as  Wright  put 

Thus,  I  suggest  that  th( 
large  and  small  business 
with  growth,  or  as  the  tl  tie  of  our  confer- 
ence suggests,  balanced  g  owth.  Small  busi- 
ness has  a  special  concern 
selfishly  and  In  the  Inter  ists  of  our  society 
as  a  whole. 

How  do  we  achieve  ecoiimlc  growth?  How 
does  It  take  place?  What 
gredlents  of  growth? 

Economic  growth  for  a  inall  business  firm. 
a  large  business  firm  or  t  le  American  econ- 
omy as  a  whole,  can  resu  t,  as  economlsts- 
especlally  Edward  Dennli  on — tell  us,  from 
a  variety  of  factors,  but  (  specially  from 

( 1 )  the  training  and  education  of  the  work 
force. 

(2)  additions  to  knowledge  resulting  from 
Invention,  Innovation  and 

(3)  Improved     managei  lent     and     entre- 
preneurshlp. 

(4)  capital  and  capital  ft)rmatlon. 

(5)  land  and  other  natu  ral  resources. 

(6)  the  climate  or  envlr 
Of  special  Importance  fc  r  a  growth  climate 

are  attitudes  toward  grow  th,  saving  and  In- 
vestment, stable  governm  -nt.  Incentives  for 
growth,  respect  for  law,  w:  despread  decision- 
making— as  provided  thr  lugh  a  system  of 
small  business,  market  co  npetltlon  and  pri- 
vate property,  a  belief  li 
the  human  race  for  Impfovement,  and  the 
will  to  grow. 

All  of  us  know  how  lm{lortant  It  is  to  Im- 
prove the  capabilities  of  i  lur  people:  within 


nment  for  growth. 


the  firm,  the  community,  or  the  country  as 
a  whole,  and  so  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  Im- 
port.ince  of  education  for  growth  processes, 
much  as  I  am  tempted,  as  a  university  pro- 
fessor, to  do  so.  Whether  at  the  elementary 
school  level,  or  In  management  development 
programs  for  executives  or  clinics  for  prac- 
ticing physicians  or  other  continuing  educa- 
tion programs,  we  all  knqw  that  education 
can  add  greatly  to  the  capabilities  of  people 
and  hence  to  their  productivity  and  growth. 
Often  small  business  needs  special  help  In 
the  education  and  training  of  Its  workers  as 
well  as  Its  managers  and  programs  for  these 
purposes  have  been  provided  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  as  well  as  by  many 
of  our  colleges  and  universities. 

In  recent  years  we  have  all  grown  more 
aware  of  the  Importance  of  research.  Inven- 
tion, innovation  and  creativity  In  the  growth 
of  sm.".ll  or  lar^e  firms,  or  our  communities 
as  a  whole.  New  ideas  generate  growth. 
Those  who  know  how  to  manage  the  produc- 
tion and  development  of  Ideas  are  very  likely 
to  reap  rich  rewards.  R&D  programs  have 
added  much  to  the  growth  of  companies  and 
the  economy  as  a  whole.  One  of  the  problems 
of  small  business  Is  the  high  cost  of  research 
and  development  these  days.  Although  It  Is 
true  that  many  of  our  new  Ideas,  Inventions 
and  Innovations  still  come  from  small  busl- 
nesse-s,  there  Is  grcwlnc;  competition  In  this 
area  from  the  R&D  divisions  of  larger 
firms.  Indeed,  the  irnportance  of  small  busi- 
ness in  leading  to  new  innovations  is  one  of 
the  reasons  we  must  make  sure  that  small 
business  continues  to  be  a  major  force  in 
our  economy. 

We  have  tried  to  help  small  business  In 
this  area  at  Indiana  University,  by  providing 
ready  access  to  the  results  of  federal  research 
and  development  programs,  through  the 
Aerospace  Research  Applications  Center, 
better  known  as  ARAC,  which  was  estab- 
lished over  five  years  ago.  We  have  cooperat- 
ed with  the  Small  Business  Administration 
in  experiments  to  determine  how  best  to 
make  the  results  of  federal  R&D  programs 
such  as  those  of  NASA.  AEC,  Defense  and 
others,  available  to  small  business.  We  have 
made  some  progress,  but  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go. 

Improved  management  for  small  business  Is 
resulting  from  better  programs  In  our  schools 
and  from  the  efforts  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  As  Executive  Vice  President 
of  the  American  Association  of  Collegiate 
Schools  of  Business  I  can  personally  testify 
to  the  improvements  that  our  business 
schools  are  making.  Of  special  importance  are 
executive  and  management  development  pro- 
grams, special  courses  often  offered  In  co- 
operation with  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Increasing  wllUngness  of 
managers  of  small  business  firms  to  improve 
their  performance. 

Capital  Is  always  a  problem  for  small  busi- 
ness and  In  periods  of  tight  money  such  as 
the  one  we  are  In  now,  for  most  of  us.  The 
Small  Business  Administration  has  helped  to 
improve  conditions  In  this  area,  In  part 
through  the  SBICs  and  various  cooperative 
programs  with  financial  institutions.  A  major 
problem  Is  the  dlfliculty  of  small  business  to 
compete  for  funds,  especially  in  i>erlods  of 
tight  money.  Small  business  firms,  small  mu- 
nicipalities, and  the  housing  industry  appear 
to  have  the  most  difficulty  In  competing  for 
funds  during  such  periods.  I  believe  some  spe- 
cial studies  ought  to  be  undertaken  in  this 
area. 

I  will  not  consider  land  and  natural  re- 
sources here,  other  than  to  recognized  their 
importance  In  economic  growth  processes. 
Many  small  business  firms  need  to  Improve 
their  longer-range  planning  so  that  their 
growth  Is  not  Inhibited  by  a  lack  of  land  and 
facilities.  Those  firms  operating  In  extractive 
Industries,  such  as  oil  or  mining,  encounter 
special  types  of  problems,  but  we  will  not 
undertake  to  consider  these  here. 

Now  for  a  few  comments  about  the  climate 


for  small  business  and  for  balanced  economic 
growth.  Of  special  importance  are  Incentives; 
for  example.  I  believe  there  Is  need  for  spe- 
cial tax  treatment  of  small  business.  What  Is 
needed  especially,  I  believe.  Is  an  added 
chance  to  accumulate  capital  In  the  small 
firm  Professor  Robert  R  Mllroy  of  Indiana 
University  and  I.  along  with  some  others  have 
a  few  suggestions  for  this  area. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  proprietor- 
ship, or  small  corporation  owned  by  a  single 
stockholder.  Here  the  owner  would,  as  now, 
be  fully  taxed  on  the  earnings,  drawings,  or 
s.alary  taken  from  the  business  for  non- 
business purposes.  But  earnings  loft  In  the 
business  and  left  for  bona-fide  business 
purposes — R  Sc  D.  employee  incentive  plans, 
plant  and  equipment — would  not  be  Im- 
mediately taxed  at  all.  After  the  business 
had  reached  a  certain  level  of  non-taxed 
retained  earnings,  or  had  enjoyed  this  non- 
tax status  for  a  cerWiin  period,  say  5  years, 
the  tax  which  had  not  been  paid  under  reg- 
ular tax  rates  and  provision-,  could  be  com- 
puted. The  business  would  then  be  liable  for 
this  amount  spread  in  equal  annual  pay- 
ments over  a  period  of  say  10  years.  Thus, 
the  incentive  would  in  effect  be  an  Interest 
free  advance  of  expansion  capital  In  varying 
amounts  over  the  period  Involved.  In  a  sense 
this  would  be  similar  to  the  allowance  of 
accelerated  depreciation  over  the  straight 
line  depreciation  rates  which,  In  many  In- 
stances, amount  to  a  tax  free  advance  from 
the  government. 

Of  course,  a  plan  such  as  the  one  I  have 
suggested  would  have  to  be  hemmed  about 
with  several  safeguards  to  prevent  abuses 
and  would  have  to  be  Integrated  with  other 
t.uces,  such  as  the  gift  and  estate  taxes. 
Congress  and  the  Treasury  certainly  have 
had  a  vast  experience  In  developing  legisla- 
tion designed  to  accomplish  certain  eco- 
nomic and  social  objectives  without  thereby 
bringing  about  Impairments  to  the  federal 
revenues.  As  a  minimum,  I  suggest  that  a 
careful  study  be  made  of  a  plan  of  this  type. 
I  believe  such  a  plan  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  assuring  the  continuation  of  small 
business  as  a  vital  force  In  our  economy. 

A  study  of  the  type  suggested  might  also 
take  a  careful  look  at  estate  taxes.  It  seems 
to  me  that  such  taxes  now  encourage  the  sale 
of  small  businesses  by  owners,  usually  to 
larger  firms,  rather  than  trying  to  keep  them 
going  Into  the  next  generation  of  the  family 
or  by  other  small  business  operators.  Simi- 
larly, trust  officers  of  banks  often  encourage 
the  liquidation  of  small  firms  when  they  are 
In  estates,  turning  the  assets  into  marketable 
securities.  I  wonder  If  this  is  In  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  heirs  to  the  estate  or  the  best 
Interest  of  our  economy.  This  is  another  area 
that  may  merit  further  study. 

Personally  I  would  like  to  see  the  State  of 
Indana  make  a  special  effort  In  the  small 
business  area  to  encourage  existing  small 
business  firms  as  well  as  to  Induce  new  firms 
to  start  here.  Our  State  Is  becoming,  to  an  In- 
creasing extent,  a  branch  office  and  branch 
plant  state.  It  Is  true  that  some  of  the 
branches  were  originally  Independent  com- 
panies that  have  subsequently  become  af- 
filiated with  larger  concerns.  In  any  event, 
when  the  major  decisions  are  made  outside 
the  state  It  Is  not  alArays  clear  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  state  or  of  local  communities 
are  given  the  attention  some  of  us  would  like. 
By  contrast,  small  business  firms  Identify 
themselves  closely  with  their  local  communi- 
ties and  with  the  state.  If  it  is  at  all  possible 
to  do  so,  I  should  like  to  see  us  try  to  develop 
a  cllmare  that  Is  especially  favorable  to  the 
establishment  and  development  of  small 
business  firms  in  this  state. 

I  am  happy  to  recognize  the  excellent 
work  that  the  Small  Business  Administration 
has  done  In  this  state  and  throughout  the 
country.  I  am  sure  the  SBA  will  continue  to 
contribute  much  to  our  development  In  the 
future.  Our  universities  have  made  special 
efforts  In  this  area,  not  only  through  their 
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regular  educational  and  research  programs, 
but  through  their  special  efforts  such  as 
those  of  the  Indiana  Executive  Program  and 
tlie  Aerospace  Research  Applications  Center 
at  Indiana  University,  as  well  as  those  of 
Bureaus  of  Business  Research,  Extension 
Caurses  and  Study  Conferences  in  a  number 
of  our  universities.  It  may  sliortly  be  ix)s- 
slblc  to  implement  the  St^te  Technical  .Serv- 
ices Act  In  Indiana  and  tills  may  provide 
another  important  area  of  iisslstanoe  to 
smaller  firms. 

Regardless  of  the  programs  of  government 
agencies,  educational  institutions,  and  other 
organizations,  the  growth  of  small  business 
firms  depends  on  a  final  analysis  on  their 
managers  and  owners  If  they  have  the  will 
to  grow  and  If  there  is  a  favorable  climate  for 
growth,  they  will  contribute  substantially  to 
tlie  economic  growth  of  our  communities,  the 
state  and  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Let  me  close  with  a  short  quotation  from 
David  McCord  Wright,  to  whom  I  referred 
earlier: 

"It  Is  Impossible  to  understand  modern  so- 
ciety without  thinking  of  it.  first  and  fore- 
most, as  a  continuing  process  of  change, 
adaptation  and  growth  .  .  . 

"The  tiling  which  distinguishes  our  period, 
with  all  its  shortcomings,  is  still  that  surg- 
ing process  of  experiment  and  hope  which 
shows  Itself,  among  other  things.  In  eco- 
nomic development.  Each  recent  generation 
has  found  Its  horizon  larger  than  the  one 
before,  until  now  the  process  of  expansion 
and  discovery  has  been  built  Into  the  very 
fabric  of  our  culture." 


UNITED   STATES   NOT   SICK 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  New  York  Times  published  the  re- 
sults of  the  Gallup  poll  that  reflects  the 
view  of  the  majority  of  the  American 
public  that  America  is  not  sick. 

There  have  been  some  few  who  have 
tried  to  counteract  the  pronouncements 
of  our  prophets  of  doom  who  take  their 
greatest  pleasure  from  diagnosing  the 
state  of  the  collective  American  psyche. 
May  I  say  that  I  do  not  take  the  results 
of  the  popular  pollsters  as  "ex  cathedra" 
pronoimcements.  I  think  they  are  a  tab- 
ulation of  what  approximately  1,500  peo- 
ple say  they  think  about  a  certain  ques- 
tion. Sometimes  these  results  check  out 
at  the  real  polls,  sometimes  not.  However, 
I  think  the  results  of  the  Gallup  orga- 
nization in  polling  their  1,500  national 
sample  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Senate 
on  its  own  merit  and  accordingly  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Most   in   Pou.   Say    UNrrso   States   Is   Not 

Sick — Negroes    and    Whites    Diffeb    on 

Question  by  Gallup 

Princeton,  N.J.,  July  2. — A  majority  of 
the  American  people  reject  the  notion  that 
the  United  States  Is  a  "sick  society,"  but  as 
many  as  one-third  do  hold  such  a  view,  the 
Gallup  Poll  indicated  today. 

Strangely,  the  two  groups  In  the  United 
States  most  Inclined  to  view  the  nation  as  a 
"sick  society"  are  widely  disparate  ones — 
Negroes  on  the  one  hand,  supporters  of  Pres- 
idential candidate  George  C.  Wallace  on  the 
other. 

Negroes  by  the  ratio  of  about  8  to  7  say 
this  country  Is  "sick,"  but  white  people 
by  the  ratio  of  more  than  3  to  2  hold  the 
opposite  opinion. 

Some  light  on  the  nature  of  support  for 
three  leading  candidates  is  seen  from  an 
analj-sls  of  attitudes  toward  United  States 
society. 


Backers  of  Vice  President  Humphrey  are 
somewhat  less  inclined  to  view  this  country 
as  "sick"  than  are  supporters  of  Richard  M. 
Nixon  and  con.slderably  less  so  than  are 
backers  of  Mr.  Wallace. 

"You  can't  Judge  a  nation  by  a  few  In- 
dividuals who  make  headlines,"  said  a  39- 
ye.ar-old  California  resident,  echoing  the 
sentiments  of  many  others  who  believe  this 
is  not  a  "sick"  society. 

Here  is  a  summ.ary  of  reasons  given  by  the 
proportion  (58  per  cent)  wlio  hold  the  ma- 
jority opinion: 

Only  a  small  number  are  to  blame. 

Too  much  publicity  is  f;iven  crime. 

Society  today  is  no  wor-^e  than  in  the  ear- 
lier years. 

The  United  States  is  no  worse  in  this  re- 
spect than  other  countries. 

Our  society  is  not  "sick,"  but  confused. 

Those  who  liold  i!ie  minority  point  of  view 
about  society  frequently  comment  along  the 
lines  of  a  young  Cleveland  housewife: 

"Tliere  ;ire  too  many  uncalled  for,  brutal 
things  happening  these  days." 

Those  who  think  the  nation  is  "sick"  oiTer 
reasons  of  two  types,  causes  and  symptoms. 
here  summarized: 

The  amount  of  rioting,  killing  and  crime. 

Lack  of  sufficient  law  enforcement. 

Laxity  of  the  courts. 

Selfishness  of  the  people. 

Insufficient  IndUidual  initiative 

Poor  upbringing. 

A  breakdown  In  morals. 

A  turning  .away  from  religion. 

Little  difference  is  found  ijetween  the  views 
of  men  and  women,  by  age  groups,  or  be- 
tween churchgoers  and  non-chnrchgoers. 

Marked  differences,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
found  In  terms  of  educational  background 
and  race. 

The  following  question  was  asked  of  a  total 
of  1,538  adults  in  the  latest  national  survey 
conducted  between  June  15  and  18: 

"Same  people  are  calling  tills  country  a 
'sick  society.'  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with 
them?" 

Here  are  the  national  results  and  findings 
by  key  groups: 

I  Percent) 


Agree       Disagree         No 
opinion 


National 

Negroes 

Willies 

Wallace  supporters'... 

Nixon  supporters 

Humphrey  supporters. 

Men 

Women... 

21  to  29  years 

30  to  49  years 

W  and  over 

College  trained 

High  school.. 

Grade  school 

Protestants 

Roman  Catholics 

Churchgoers 

Nonchurchgoers 


36 

58 

48 

43 

35 

60 

42 

51 

36 

61 

32 

61 

35 

59 

37 

57 

37 

57 

34 

62 

37 

56 

30 

67 

37 

58 

39 

52 

38 

57 

32 

61 

34 

59 

38 

57 

<  Based  on  latest  Nixon-Humphrey-Wallace  trial  beat 


THE    F-lllA 


Ml-.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  two  recent  articles  in  Washington 
newspapers  describing  a  failure  that  oc- 
ciuTed  during  ground  testing  of  the 
structural  strength  of  the  P-lllA  air- 
planr,  the  Air  Force  tactical  version  of 
the  TFX.  The  stories  originate  from  re- 
cently released  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Preparedness  Investigating  Subcom- 
mittee. These  two  articles  were  written 
by  the  Associated  Press  and,  judging  by 
my  mail,  were  seen  by  many  people 
beyond  the  immediate  Washington  area. 


The  first  of  these  stories  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  Sunday.  July  7.  1968, 
and  ilie  .second  followed  in  tlie  next  day's 
issue  of  the  Post,  on  Monday,  July  8.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  tliat 
the  colloquy  from  the  transcript  of  the 
hearing  on  tliis  .subject  and  also  these 
two  articles  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  5^  ordered. 

'Sec  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Tlie  di.scussion  in  the 
lioaring  reveals  the  story  of  how  tlie 
wings  of  the  F-lllA  wc:e  biokcii  off  din- 
ing the  normal  testing  program  that  is 
suppo.sed  to  verify  the  strength  of  the 
ain^lane's  de-slpn.  I  had  quo.stioned  Dr. 
John  Po.ster,  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
seaicJi  and  En.trincering,  as  to  whether  he 
knew  that  this  failure  had  occurred  just 
6  weeks  before  the  F-lll's  were  sent  to 
combat  in  Southeast  Asia,  since  he  had 
said  earlier  tliat  he  had  icviewed  tlie 
deplo.\Tnent  plans  vei-j'  carefully,  and  lie 
admitted  that  he  was  aware  of  it.  Tlien 
an  explanatoi-y  insert  was  put  into  the 
hearing  record  at  a  lal<?r  date  to  tr>'  to 
minimize  the  sitmiflcance  of  this  failure, 
and  I  might  add  that  the  recent  state- 
ments in  the  new.spaper  articles  attempt 
the  same  effect. 

Now  this  is  exactly  the  point  that  I 
have  to  quarrel  with.  The  bare  facts  of 
this  matter  are  that  the  airplane's  struc- 
ture failed  short  of  its  required  strength, 
and.  as  a  result,  the  pilots  that  fly  it  in 
combat  have  a  "flight  restriction"  on  thn 
number  of  "g.'s"  that  they  are  allowed 
to  use  In  maneuvering  the  airplane,  so 
they  are  not  allowed  to  use  the  airplane's 
full  maneuvering  capability  if  they  are 
attacked  in  combat. 

All  of  tills  is  admitted  by  the  Pentagon. 
The  Pentagon  apparently  decided  to  take 
a  calculated  risk  that  this  situation 
would  not  occur  in  combat,  that  the  pilot 
would  not  need  to  perform  maximum 
maneuvers,  and  they  sent  the  airplanes 
over  there  ani'way — as  we  all  well  know. 

Now,  why  cannot  these  people  tell 
the  American  people  the  truth  about  this 
matter  and  admit  unequivocally  that  it 
was  a  calculated  risk  and  that  the  test 
failure  does  restilct  the  pilot's  maneu- 
verability. Instead  we  get  a  lot  of  obfus- 
cation  that  is  deliberately  intended  to 
be  misleading,  and  I  have  in  mind  such 
quotes  as: 

When  one  Is  making  a  test  on  aircraft  com- 
ponents, one  frequently  stresses  them  to  the 
very  limit. 

Or— 

Before  we  finish  testing,  every  part  on  the 
plane  will  be  broken.  / 

These  statements  are  cleverly  designed 
to  imply  tliat  the  airplane  deliberately 
was  being  tested  to  the  point  of  failure, 
which  it  absolutely  was  not.  In  fact,  if  as 
Dr.  Foster  said — 

Tests  to  limit  design  load,  required  to  clear 
the  P-lllA  aircraft  for  flight,  generally  were 
satisfactory  and  did  not  dlsclcjse  any  major 
structural  difficulties — 

Then  there  would  be  no  reason  to  ap- 
ply any  maneuvering  restrictions  below 
tlie  airplane's  design  capabilities.  I 
would  submit  that,  although  the  testing 
involved  here  is  normal,  it  Is  the  failure 
that  is  abnormal,  and  certainly  sending 
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questionable 


weaknesses 
judsmeat. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  1 3  close  by  say- 
ing that  I  hope  these  ren  arks  will  serve 
to  clarify  this  question  fo  •  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  and  let  allof  us  hope  that 
some  day  soon  there  will  be  a  new  spirit 
of  truthfulness  in  the  Pe  ntagon  so  that 
the  American  people  ag£in  will  be  able 
to  believe  the  facts  and  ex  planations  that 
they  hear  from  that  source. 
Exhibit  1 


DEPLOYMENT    OP    F- 1  1 


\'S    TO    SEA 


Senator  Curtis  Dr  Post  r.  you  said  this 
morning  that  you  reviewed  the  plans  to  de- 
ploy the  P-lllA  to  Southea  ;t  Asia  very  care- 
fully before  the  go-ahead  \  as  given  to  send 
these  planes  Did  you  do  tht^  Just  before  they 
were  sent  over  In  March? 

Dr.  Foster.  Yes,  I  did  It 
sent  over. 


FAILURES    IN    F- 


before  they  were 


NG    STRUCTURAL 


ts  on  the  P-lllA. 
ts  did  withstand 
There  was  an  in- 


1  1  IAS    DUR 
TESTING 

Senator   Curtis.    Were   yfcu   aware   at    the 
time  the  decision  was  mac  e  that  the  wings 
had   been  broken  off  of   tie   F-lllA   during 
structural  testing  on  the  giJDund  In  late  Jan 
uary  1968? 

Dr.  Foster.  Yes,  I  was  aw  ire  of  that.  There 
was  a  test  made  to  determ|ne  the  structural 
strength  of  those  componei 
and  the  aircraft  componei 
the  tests  required  of  themJ 
dlcatlon.  however,  of  falliire  more  abruptly 
than  W8«  expected. 

Senator  Curtis.  The  wln^  broke? 

Dr.  Foster.  Yes,  but  whe  a  one  Is  making  a 
test  on  aircraft  componen  «,  one  frequently 
stresses  them  to  the  very  Hi  lit. 

Senator  Curtis.  The  Ir  formation  that  I 
have  Is  that  the  failure  oc  lurred  on  January 
23,  1968,  at  test  conditio  is  that  would  be 
comparable  to  a  fight  at  m;  tch  |  deleted  |  feet 
altitude  The  wings  were  at  a  | deleted!  degree 
sweep.  The  s:ructure  wa  i  supposed  to  be 
able  to  withstand  a  load  o  |  deleted  |  g  at  an 
aircraft  weight  of  |  delete  1|  pounds  with  a 
50-percent  overload  safetj   margin. 

At  a  [deleted]  percent  1  jad,  as  opposed  to 
the  requirement  of  150  jercent,  the  wing 
(deleted)  buc'':ed  and  bro  le.  When  It  broke, 
there  was  considerable  se(  ondary  damage  to 
other  parts  of  the  struci  ure.  Is  that  your 
understanding  of  what  hai  pened? 

Dr.  Poster.  I  believe.  Set  ator  Curtis,  that  Is 
substantially  correct.  How  ;ver,  I  believe  you 
cannot  make  It  as  simple  is  you  did  In  your 
initial  statement.  There  w  is  a  structural  de- 
formation, that  is  correct,  3ut  it  was  an  over- 
test  of  the  aircraft's  capab  Uty. 

Senator  Curtis.  It  did  it  reach  the  150 
percent? 

Dr.  Foster.  That  is  c  >rrect.  It  reached 
[  deleted  |  before  the  yle  d  set  In,  that  Is 
correct. 

STATUS  OF  STRUG  :URAL  FIX 

Senator  Curtis.  I  under  itand  that  a  struc- 
tural fix  has  now  been  devised,  and  that 
hopefully  It  will  brin  ;  the  structural 
strength  up  to  requireme  its.  Has  this  struc- 
tural flx  been  put  Into  the  airplanes  that 
were  sent  to  Vietnam? 

Dr.  Foster.  I  will  chec  c  and  provide  this 
for  the  record. 

(The  Information  furnished  follows:) 

"No,  the  structural  fl>  was  not  incorjx)- 
rated  In  the  F-UlAs  thai  were  sent  to  Viet- 
nam. At  the  present  tim«  the  F-111  aircraft 
are  operated  under  ten  porary  limitations 
that  restrict  the  flight  en  elope  to  conditions 
producing  stresses  of  n  >  more  than  (de- 
leted) percent  of  the  liir  it  design  load.  The 
ultimate  falling  strengtl  i  of  the  structure 
under  static  loads  is  req  lired  to  be  50  per- 
cent greater  than  the  limit  design  load. 
Where  structural  tests  ti  i  failure  have  been 
performed,  flight  conditions  were  limited  to 


those  producing  loads  of  two-thirds  of  the 
failure  load.  Test*  to  limit  dealgn  load,  re- 
quired to  clear  the  P-lllA  aircraft  for  flight, 
generally  were  satisfactory  and  did  not  dis- 
close any  major  structural  difficulties. 

"In  static  tests  to  ultimate  load,  the  wing 
(deleted)  failed  at  ( deleted [  percent  of  de- 
sign limit  load,  or  (deleted)  percent  of  the 
required  ultimate  load  (deleted).  This  fail- 
ure was  the  buckling  of  a  panel  and  did  not 
involve  actual  fracture  of  the  material  Fixes 
appropriate  to  this  type  of  failure  Involve 
.stiffening  the  structure  and  providing  Inter- 
mediate supports  to  the  panel  to  cut  down 
the  free  buckling  length.  According  to  cur- 
rent plans,  static  testing  of  all  major  struc- 
ture to  critical  design  conditions  will  be 
completed  by  (deleted)." 

Senator  Curtis.  Well,  information  has  been 
given  to  me  that  It  has  not. 

Dr.  Foster.  Yes,  sir. 

(From  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Post,  July  7. 

1968] 

F  lllA  Wings  Snapped  Off  During  Ground 

Test 

The  wings  of  an  F-lllA  broke  off  during 
a  ground  test  for  structuraJ  strength  two 
months  before  the  controversial  warplane 
was  sent  to  the  Vietnam  War  zone,  it  was 
disclosed  yesterday. 

The  Defense  Department  said  a  atructural 
change  designed  to  correct  the  condition  had 
not  been  incorporated  into  the  planes  sent 
to  the  war  zone  but  they  were  operating  un- 
der limitations  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
stress. 

And.  the  Department  said,  the  Incident  In 
which  the  wings  broke  off  involved  "an  over- 
test  of  the  aircraft's  capability"  Involving 
strains  far  beyond  those  expected  in  normal 
night. 

The  wing  failure  was  brought  out  by  Sen. 
Carl  Curtis  (R-Neb.),  at  a  cjosed  hearing  of 
the  Senate  Military  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee April  24. 

A  transcript,  censored  by  the  Defense  De- 
p.T.rtment,  was  made  public  yesterday. 

Dr.  John  S.  Foster  Jr..  director  of  defense 
research  and  engineering,  told  Curtis  that 
"when  one  is  making  a  test  on  aircraft  com- 
ponents, one  frequently  stresses  them  to  the 
very  limit." 

Foster  said  in  a  later  report  to  the  Sub- 
committee that  normal  tests  required  to  clear 
the  plane  for  flight  "generally  were  satisfac- 
tory and  did  not  disclose  any  major  struc- 
tural difflculties." 

Three  of  the  first  eight  F-111  As  sent  to 
the  war  zone — they  were  based  In  Thailand — 
crashed  during  combat  flights.  The  flight 
controls  of  one  were  jammed  by  a  tube  of 
sealing  liquid.  The  cause  of  the  other  two 
crashes  has  not  been  determined.  In  May.  an 
P-lllA  flown  by  a  test  pilot  crashed  In  Ne- 
vada. The  cause  was  traced  to  a  defective 
valve  part. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Monday.  July  8. 
1968) 

F-111  Maker  Calls  Tough  Test  Normal 

Fort  Worth,  Tex..  July  7. — The  president 
of  General  Dynamics  said  today  that  Defense 
Department  ground  testing  of  the  type  that 
reportedly  broke  the  wings  off  an  Air  Force 
P-lllA  fighter-bomber  was  normal. 

The  Fort  Worth  General  Dynamics  plant 
builds  the  controversial  aircraft. 

Testimony  at  a  Senate  hearing  made  public 
vesterday  revealed  that  the  wings  of  an 
P-lllA  broke  off  in  testing  two  months  before 
the  first  F-111  As  were  sent  to  the  Vietnam 
war  zone. 

"Before  we  finish  tesUng,  every  part  on  the 
plane  will  be  broken,"  Frank  W.  Davis.  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  president,  said  today. 

"That's  what  we  test  for — stress  limita- 
tions." 

"We've  had  no  failures  of  any  planes  at 
stress  simulation  to  be  expected  in  combat." 
he  added. 


According  to  a  news  story  Saturday,  the 
wings  broke  off  In  an  over-test  of  the  air- 
craft's capability. 

The  Defense  Department  said  a  structural 
change  designed  to  correct  the  condition  was 
not  Incorporated  Into  the  planes  sent  to  Viet- 
nam combat. 


CHANGING  NATIONAL  PRIORITIES 
REQUIRE  A  NEW  LOOK  AT  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  no  is- 
sues liave  occupied  the  attention  of 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  citizens  of 
our  Nation  over  the  past  3  years  more 
than  those  posed  by  our  military  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam.  For  the  past  3  years, 
the  piu-sult  of  our  objectives  in  Vietnam 
has  received  the  highest  national  pri- 
ority. I  have  fully  supported  this  policy 
in  the  past,  as  I  have  fully  supported  the 
gradual  increase  in  the  American  com- 
mitment of  men  and  money  to  oiu:  mili- 
tEiry  involvement. 

I  have  taken  this  position  in  the  past 
because  I  believed  that  our  foreign  policy 
goals  of  resisting  aggression  in  Southeast 
Asia  held  a  higher  priority  than  our  goals 
at  home  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
I  can  no  longer  justify  this  position  to 
myself  and  to  my  constituents.  I  can  no 
longer  espouse  it  without  feeling  that  do- 
ing so  will  mislead  the  people  of  my 
State. 

I  suppose  that  I  can  best  illustrate  my 
feeling  by  reference  to  the  two  standing 
committees  of  the  Senate  on  which  I 
serve.  In  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. I  have  for  years  been  exposed  to  the 
ever-increasing  needs — and  they  are 
quite  legitimate  needs — of  our  Military 
Establishment  for  increased  funds.  These 
needs  have  received  the  highest  possible 
priority  from  Congress. 

I  also  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  where  each  year 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  hears  weeks  of  testimony  alaout 
the  needs  of  our  Nation's  citizens  for  de- 
cent housing,  jobs,  opportunity  to  grow 
and  share  in  the  promise  of  our  Nation, 
and  for  protection  from  the  crimes  of 
violence  increasing  each  day  in  our  cities. 
Each  year  Congress  has  assigned  these 
needs  a  considerably  lower  priority  than 
our  militaiy  needs.  I  have  felt  that  this 
action  was  justified  in  the  past.  I  no 
longer  feel  so. 

I  believe  that  all  of  us  must  recognize 
that  the  world  has  changed  about  us 
during  these  past  years.  In  particular, 
our  own  world,  within  the  borders  of  our 
Nation,  has  changed.  We  are  now  paying 
the  price  of  centuries  of  governmental 
neglect  of  the  magnitude  of  poverty,  of 
discrimination,  of  suffering.  If  those 
qualities  of  life  in  the  United  States 
which  we  love  are  to  endure,  we  must 
act  now  to  preserve  them  by  attacking 
those  forces  which  bid  to  wreck  our  so- 
ciety—hunger, slums,  and  crime.  These 
are  matters  directly  affecting  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  Nation.  They,  not  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  now  deserve  the  highest 
priority. 

What  does  this  mean  in  terms  of  spe- 
cific, concrete  action?  To  me,  it  means 
that  we  must  move  in  the  one  area  where 
Congress  holds  full  and  complete  juris- 
diction over  the  setting  of  national  pri- 
orities—the budget,  I  can  no  longer  give 
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my  support  to  the  appropriation  of  more 
and  more  funds  for  increasing  the  Amer- 
ican commitment  of  men  and  money  to 
Vietnam.  I  can  no  longer  give  my  sup- 
port to  increases  In  our  expenditures  in 
Vietnam  in  any  program,  unless  they  be 
for  the  purpose  of  replacing  American 
men  and  determination  with  that  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  and  their 
neighbors  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  .should  like  to  add  a  personal  note, 
Mr.  President,  in  closlne.  I  am  not  a  can- 
didate for  reelection  to  the  Senate  at  this 
time.  My  term  has  4'i  years  to  go,  and 
I  rather  suspect  that  any  words  I  say  at 
this  time  will  have  little  effect  in  any 
campaien  for  reelection  which  I  might 
wage.  This  March  I  was  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  delegate  to  the  national 
convention  of  my  political  party.  In  a 
campaign  in  which  Vietnam  was  the 
principal  issue,  I  received  more  votes 
than  any  other  candidate  in  my  State — 
and  I  campaigned  on  a  platform  of  firm 
support  for  all  of  our  military  activities 
in  Vietnam.  So  I  would  not  have  it  gos- 
siped about  In  newspaper  columns  that 
the  change  in  my  views  is  based  upon 
any  political  advantage  which  it  might 
gain  for  me.  I  am  not  in  the  political 
arena  searching  for  votes.  Changing  na- 
tional needs  require  changing  national 
priorities.  Congress  must  itself  meet 
these  changing  needs.  I  stand  ready  to 
do  my  part. 

AMENDMENT  OP  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT 
ACT  OP  1949 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives today  passed  H.R.  9063  to  amend 
the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act 
of  1949  with  the  addition  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  providing  for  the  return 
to  persecutees  and  allied  nationals  of 
their  interests  in  corporations  seized  dur- 
ing World  War  n. 

It  is  my  hope  that  these  provisions 
will  be  widely  publicized  so  that  all  those 
who  should  be  compensated  under  this 
measure  will  promptly  file  their  claims 
and  have  them  duly  considered.  I  am 
gratified  that  even  those  who  were  not 
able  to  file  a  claim  before  the  original 
F)eriod  for  doing  so  expired  under  the 
previous  statute,  are  now  eligible  to  also 
file  their  claims. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  is  a  fair 
and  just  solution  to  this  longstanding 
problem. 


A  THREATENED  MONETARY  CRISIS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  faces  an  intolerable  monetary 
crisis.  A  long-term  solution  must  be  para- 
mount among  our  priorities  if  interna- 
tional depression  is  to  be  Avoided. 

As  I  have  stated  often  before,  much 
of  the  problem  is  subject  to  fiscal  reme- 
dies such  as  a  decreasing  emphasis  on 
reaching  the  moon  and  a  cutback  In  U.S. 
troop  strength  in  Europe.  But  the  prob- 
lem cannot  be  finally  resolved  unless  we 
continually  address  ourselves  to  the  in- 
ternational money  crisis.  Several  months 
ago  the  Congress  wisely  removed  the 
25-percent  gold  cover  on  our  currency. 


But  this  action  was  nothing  more  than  a 
token.  Lasting  treatment  of  the  prob- 
lem is  still  needed.  In  the  interest  of  con- 
tinued congressional  and  public  aware- 
ness of  the  specific  issues  at  hand,  and 
In  the  Interest  of  stimulating  further 
corrective  measures.  I  would  like  to  rec- 
ommend a  series  of  five  articles,  by  J.  A. 
Li\ingston,  which  appeared  in  the  Bal- 
timore Evening  Sun  from  June  24 
through  July  3,  1968. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  Evening  Sun  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

)From  the  Baltimore  (Md  )  Evening  Sun, 
June  24.  1968) 

Gold  Ver.sus  the  Less  Than  .'\lmichty  Dol- 
lar: Nations  Move  CAUTiotisLv  Toward  a 
System  op  Managed  Re.straint— I 

(By  J.  A.  Livingston) 

The  international  monetary  system  which 
nurtured  postwar  prosperity  Is  In  trouble. 
That  means  that  world  prosperity — the  rise 
in  employment,  sales  tind  living  standards  In 
the  United  States.  Euroj^e.  Japan  and  the  rest 
of  the  world — faces  trouble. 

The  system  is  in  trouble  because  the  dollar 
Is  no  longer  almighty.  It  limps  from  cri-ls  to 
crisis — first  the  devaluation  of  sterling  in 
November,  1967,  then  the  forced  shutdown 
of  the  f^old  pool  in  March,  1968.  A  prudent 
man  will  expect  more  crises. 

If  the  dollar  gets  through  the  storms 
ahead,  then  the  world's  money  managers  wUl 
have  outdone  the  alchemists  of  old.  They  wlU 
have  produced  gold— "paper  gold." 

A  new  international  monetary  Instrument 
li.is  been  fashioned — Special  Drawings  Rights 
iSDRs) — to  be  administered  by  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  F\ind  (IMF).  In  time, 
SDRs  could  develop  Into  a  substitute  for  and 
a  supplement  to  gold.  In  settling  balances 
between  nations  they  would  meet  the  tovich- 
stone  of  George  Herbert,  early  Seventeenth 
Century  British  poet:  "That  Is  gold  which 
Is  worth  gold." 

But  even  this  prospective  creation  has 
suffered  a  setback.  Gold  now  sells  in  the  free 
market  above  $40  an  ounce.  Yet  the  central 
bankers  Intend  to  peg  the  price  of  "papwr 
gold"  at  $35.  the  official  United  States  price. 
Will  it  be  possible  to  have  paper  gold  at  one 
price  and  metallic  gold  at  another? 

MANHANDLED 

Once  the  dollar  was  better  than  gold.  But 
it  has  been  manhandled.  To  paraphrase  the 
annual  report  of  Gabriel  Ferras.  general  man- 
ager of  the  Bank  for  International  Settle- 
ments, the  dollar  for  many  years  has  "run 
a  poor  second"  to  domestic  expansion  and 
wage  and  price  increases. 

Persistent  balance-of-payments  deficits — 
living  beyond  even  America's  great  means — 
have  piled  up  short-term  liabilities  to  the 
world  of  more  than  $30,000,000,000.  At  the 
same  time,  the  United  States  gold  stock  has 
fallen  to  about  $10,000,000,000. 

The  United  States  is  like  a  bank  whose 
assets  are  frozen.  It  has  massive  long-term 
Investments.  But  if  depositors,  en  masse,  line 
up  at  the  tellers'  windows— curtains!  Con- 
sequently, international  financiers  use  words 
such  as  "fragile"  or  ■uncomfortable"  or 
"tense"  or  "critical"  to  describe  the  six, 
twelve  and  eighteen  months  that  lie  ahead 
and   for  which   they  lie  awake  nights. 

Fear  holds  the  system  together.  The  conse- 
quen;es  of  breakdown  are  too  dreadful  for 
finance  ministers  or  central  bankers  to  con- 
template. Devaluation  of  the  dollar — break- 
ing its  tie  with  gold — would  open  a  Pandora's 
box,  says  Otmar  Emmlnger,  a  director  of  the 
German  Bundesbank  and  a  co-creator  of 
"paper  gold." 


RESTRtrCTtTRING     StTRE 

This  is  sure:  Tlie  system  will  be  restruc- 
tured— either  by  plan  or  crisis,  either  by  in- 
ternational collaboration  or  the  coercion  of 
events. 

So  finance  ministers  and  central  bankers 
compromise  and  improvise.  Edwin  Stopper, 
president  of  the  Sw^ss  National  Bank,  which 
corresponds  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bo-ard. 
said  to  me:  "We  ;ire  a  monetary  community. 
We  can  always  find  intermediate  solutions  in 
order  to  {.-ain  time  for  a  permanent  solution." 

International  cooperation^we're  all  in  the 
same  leaking  boat-  has  brought  forth  cur- 
rency swaps,  special  loans  by  West  Germany 
to  the  United  States  and  Roosa  bonds,  named 
after  Robert  V.  Roosa.  former  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Trea.sury.  Object:  To  avoid  pull- 
ing down  the  United  States  gold  stock 
further. 

Central  banks  have  the  right  to  turn  In 
dollars  for  United  States  gold.  Yet  the  United 
States  gold  stock  has  dropped  so  low  that 
further  reductions  might  destroy  the  system 
by  forcing  the  United  States  to  embargo  gold 
payments.  So  central  bankers  hold  dollars 
they  neither  need  nor  want.  Their  right  lo 
gold  exists.  But  caution  dictates  forebear- 
ance  in  the  exercise  of  that  right. 
WAR  chest 

In  an  unpeaceful  world,  a  major  power  re- 
quires gold  as  a  war  chest — a  last-resort 
medium  of  exchange  for  scarce  materials. 
Were  United  States  gold  holdings  to  shrink 
another  billion  or  two,  a  sign  might  be  placed 
in  the  gold  window  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  In  New  York:  "Out  to  lunch."  And  it 
would  be  a  long  lunch  hour.  The  President 
has  to  think  of  the  Pentagon  as  well  as  the 
dollar. 

The  prayer  behind  this  fore-bearance  is: 
If  only  the  United  States,  if  only  the  dollar, 
can  get  through  the  next  twelve  to  eighteen 
months  without  a  crisis!  If  only  there's  no 
run  on  sterling  to  liarry  the  dollar  I  If  only 
there's  no  further  escalation  In  Vietnam:  If 
only  there  are  no  riots  to  force  added  F'od- 
eral  expenditures  vo  buy  quiet  in  the  ghet- 
toes!  If  only  Israel  and  the  Arabs  don't  po 
at  one  another  again!  If  only  French  disor- 
ders don't  flare  Into  runs  on  paper  curren- 
cies— the  franc,  the  pound,  the  dollar! 

The  American  Bankers  Association  held  .-in 
international  monetary  conference  in  Puerto 
Rico  from  May  19  to  May  24.  Government  of- 
ficials, commercial  bankers  and  economists 
from  major  countries,  such  as  Japan.  Sweden, 
Germany,  Italy.  Finland.  Denmark,  the  Neth- 
erlands attended.  FYench  officials  didn't  ar- 
rive. They  were  moored  by  the  riots  in  Paris. 
But  even  without  the  French,  misgivings 
were  plentiful. 

TAX    SURCHARGE 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  H.  Fowler 
was  the  concluding  speaker.  He  declared  that 
failure  of  Congress  to  pass  Uie  10  per  cent  tax 
surcharge  would: 

"Hamper  our  efforts  to  bring  our  balance 
of  payments  Into  equilibrium  .  .  .  ri.sk  a 
full  scale  International  crisis  .  .  .  .under- 
mine faith  in  the  ability  of  the  United  St-'tcs 
to  conduct  its  afTairs  responsibly — a  faith 
that  is  and  has  oeen  fundamental  to  the 
strength  of  the  dollar." 

Tlien  he  added:  "We  are  no  longer  faced 
with  dangerous  future  contingencies  but 
with  a  current  movement  toward  damagln? 
inflation,  financial  deterioration  and  a  loss  of 
confidence."  One  listener  commented;  "Fow- 
ler Isn't  pressing  the  panic  button.  The  panic 
button  Is  pressing  Fowler."  Obviously  an  In- 
ternational monetary  structure  which  de- 
pends on  a  United  States  tax  bill  is  rickety. 

A  month  earlier.  William  McChesney  Mar- 
tin. Jr..  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  chose  a  sophisticated  audience,  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  to 
declare:  "The  nation  is  In  the  midst  of  the 
worst  nnanclal   crisis  since   1931.  Then,  the 
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commercial  poU- 
restrlctlons — ex- 


problem  was  deflation.  To<  ay  It  la  Inflation 
and  equally  Intolerable." 

POUND    DEVALUA  flON 

In  September,  1931,  Gi  eat  Britain  was 
forced  to  devalue  the  pour  d  from  lu  proud 
»4  86  perch.  That  preclpltuted  a  succession 
of  currency  devaluations.  3ne  nation  after 
another  refused  to  be  urderprlced  In  the 
fierce  compeUtlon  for  a  dljiln^shlng  volume 
of  world  trade.  Cut-throat 
cles — high  tariffs,  quotas, 
acerbated  the  Great  Depress  Ion. 

But  Britain  never  correct  ;d  Its  Internal  In- 
flation. It  lost  out  In  w  )rld  competition. 
World  War  II  prompted  a  devaluation  from 
$4  03  to  $2  80  Then  Bntalns  persistent 
balance-of-payments  trouble  forced  another 
markdown  In  the  exchange  rate  to  $2.40  last 

year 

America  many  European^  feur.  Is  following 
the  British  example— Indufclng  an  expan  Ive 
taste  on  an  overdue-credit  card. 

Financial  physicians— i  reasury  officials, 
central  bankers  and  coi  imerclal  bankers 
around  the  world— recognl  le  the  symptoms: 

1.  Too  much  money  a.  ound  the  world, 
speclflcally  too  many  doUa  s. 

2  Overspending  by  the  United  States  at 
home  and  abroad.  This  exi  lalns  the  Inability 
of  the  United  States  to  pt  y  Its  current  bills 
and  contributes  to: 

3.  World-wide    Inflation 

and    price    Increases    In    the    -■ 

Sweden,  the  Netherlands.  'France,  Italy  and 
other  nations.  (Germany  U  a  mild  exception. 
It  has  Just  gone  through  la  recession  which 
dlslnflated  the  boom  and  improved  produc- 
tivity )  I 

SPIKAI.    SHOWioWN 

An  econonUcal  tranquilizer  has  been  pre- 
scribed—a  slowdown  in  tht  wage-price  spiral, 
particularly  in  the  United  States. 

That  perhaps— but  ohly  perhaps— will 
diminish  United  SUtes  ba|ance-of-payments 
deflclte. 

If  that  happens,  fears  and  misgivings  will 
abate.  The  money  managers  then  will  have 
"acquired  time — surcease  from  tension — to 
modify  and  modernize  th  s  monetary  system 
with  paper  gold.'" 

Nations  then  won't  be  aeholden  to  South 
Africa  or  the  Soviet  Unl<in  for  Increases  In 
their  moneUry  reserves.  .And  men  will  be 
able— by  multilateral  wa  tchf ullness  within 
the  IMP— to  escape  from  1  he  mastery  of  gold. 
This  Is  why  defense  of  the  dollar  Is  so 
Important. 
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Excessive    wage 
le    United    States. 


IFrom   the   Baltimore    (Md.l    Evening   Sun. 

June  26.  1)681 
Are  We  Ln/iNC  Over  Oui    Head?— Taking  a 

Look   at  the  US.   Doi^ar   and  at   Other 

Nations — II 


(By  J.  A.  Livingston) 

Must  the  United  States^  worker's  wage  rate 
be  slashed  to  meet  the  cotnpetltlon  of  lower- 
paid  foreign  workers? 

Has  the  American  staidard  of  living  be- 
come too  much  for  advanced  United  States 
technology  to  overcome? 

If  the  answers  are  yes  then  the  dollar  Is 
overpriced.  It  will  have  to  be  devalued  vis 
a  vis  the  German  mark.  Fapanese  yen.  Swiss 
or  French  franc  and  Dut  :h  guilder. 

Instead  of  four  marks  to  the  dollar,  per- 
haps the  exchange  will  be  Sla'.  Instead  of 
360  yen  315;  Instead  of  5.6  giUlders  3.15. 

DOLLAR    DEVALUATION    N  3T    RECOMMENDED 

This  is  a  dreaded  conU  igency.  "No  respon- 
sible banker  could  recommend  devaluation 
of  the  dollar,"  says  O  tmar  Emminger.  a 
director  of  the  German  Sundesbank  and  an 
architect  of  the  plan  i)r  Special  Drawing 
Rights — paper  gold.  It  would: 

1.  Unhinge  the  Intel  national  monetary 
system  from  Its  dollar  tase.  There  d  be  dis- 
ruption If  not  chaos.  F'om  day  to  day.  no 
exported  or  importer  cou  d  be  sure  how  much 
his  products  would  sell  for  and  how  much 
his  materials  would  cost. 


2  Repudiate  the  United  States  pledge  to 
keep  the  dollar  as  good  as  gold  at  $35  an 
ounce.  Nations — central  banks — which  relied 
on  that  promise  and  held  dollars  would  feel 
cheated.  They  would  have  the  same  number 
of  dollars,  but  those  dollars  would  command 
fewer  ounces  of  gold  and  fewer  marks,  francs 
and   other  currencies. 

3.  Derange  the  United  States  budget.  Dol- 
lars appropriated  for  military  outlays,  eco- 
nomic aid  and  diplomatic  expenses  abroad 
would   buy  less. 

Everywhere  on  my  tour  of  European  finan- 
cial capitals.  I  asked:  "Do  you  think  the 
dollar  is  overvalued?" 

SURPRISE   ANSWER   GIVEN    IN    PARIS 

In  Paris.  I  got  a  surprise  answer:  "All  cur- 
rencies are  overvalued  In  terms  of  gold." 

But  even  the  French,  when  I  made  clear 
that  I  was  talking  of  currencies,  not  gold, 
protested : 

"No.  If  the  dollar  is  overvalued,  It's  over- 
valued so  slightly  that  a  little  domestic  re- 
straint win  bring  It  into  line  with  other 
currencies." 

These  hopeful  appraisals,  however,  are  not 
supported  by  economic  results.  Under  Presi- 
dents Elsenhower.  Kennedy  and  Johnson. 
Americans — you  and  I — have  not  paid  our 
way  In  the  world. 

We've  behaved  like  the  lordly  rich  man 
who  year  after  year  runs  up  debts  to  the 
butcher,  baker  and  electricity  maker.  All  the 
while,  he  entertains  royally,  lavishes  funds 
on  favorite  charities,  helps  out  poor  relations 
and  maintains  a  huge  police  force  around 
his  estate. 

SPENT    $28    BILLION    BEYOND    OUR    CURRENT 
INCOME 

In  no  year  since  1957  have  we  generated 
enough  international  income  from  the  sale 
of  goods  and  services  and  from  earnings  on 
Investments  to  meet  outlays  for  Imports, 
tourist  deficits,  grants  and  aid.  military 
undertaJtlng  (including  Vietnam),  and  In- 
vestments by  American  corporations  and 
Individuals.  We've  spent  $26,000,000,000  be- 
yond our  current  Income  In  ten  years.  This 
has  been  met,  In  part,  by : 

1.  Paying  out  $12,000,000,000  In  gold. 

2  Increasing  liabilities  to  foreign  central 
banks  and  governments  by  $9,000,000,000— 
from   $9,000,000,000    to   $18,000,000,000. 

3  Reducing  the  United  States  net  creditor 
position  at  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
by  $1,500,000,000. 

Thus  we  have  impaired  our  reserve 
strength — our  gold  and  borrowing  cushion- 
by  more  than  $22,000,000,000.  In  addition,  we 
added  to  doUars  owed  to  banks,  businessmen 
and  Individuals. 

CREDITORS   EXAMINE   OUR   ABILITY 

Our  creditors  have  begun  to  examine  our 
ability- at  present  rates  of  exchange— to  pay 
our  monthly  bills.  This  is  what  they  see: 

One:  The  United  States  share  of  world 
exports  declined  from  18.2  per  cent  in  1960 
to  16.6  per  cent  In  1967.  SlmulUneously,  the 
United  States  share  of  world  Imports  rose 
from  13.7  per  cent  to  14.5  per  cent.  Inference: 
Foreign  products — either  because  of  price 
or  quality  or  United  States  boom— have  been 
muscling"  a  larger  share  of  markets  here  and 
abroad. 

Two.  United  States  companies  are  con- 
stantly buying  companies  and  pianos  abroad. 
This  is  why  President  Johnson  has  Imposed 
controls  on  capital  exports.  Sure,  American 
companies  want  foreign  subsidiaries  to  es- 
cape tariffs  and  save  on  shipping  costs.  But 
they  venture  abroad  only  when  convinced 
that  American  productivity  and  knowhow 
won't  scale  tariff  walls,  differences  in  labor 
costs  and  distance. 

Three:  The  United  States  trade  surplus — 
exports  minus  Imports — dropped  from  a  high 
of  $6,700,000,000  in  1964  to  $3,700,000,000  In 
1966  and  came  back  to  only  $4,300,000,000  last 
year  The  figures  are  even  more  dismal  than 
they  appear.  About  $3,000,000,000  of  United 
States  exports  are   "subsidized" — tied  to  for- 


eign aid  So  the  "unsubsldlzed"  surplus  was 
only  about  $4,000,000,000  in  1964  and  $1.- 
000.000.000  last  year. 

THE    ECONOMISTS    JUMP    TO    CONCLUSION 

When  a  nation  over  many  years  falls  to 
meet  its  payments,  economists  Jump  to  a 
prima  facie  conclusion:  Devaluation  Is  needed 
to  restore  balance. 

Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson  finally  chose 
this  course.  This  reduced  the  price  of  British 
workmanship  In  world  markets  by  lowering 
the  international  value  of  the  pound.  At  the 
same  time.  It  raised  the  price  of  foreign  work- 
manship on  imports  to  Britain.  Expectation: 
British  sales  will  Increase  faster  than  British 
purchases.  Its  trade  balance  will  improve. 

Let's  examine  the  arithmetic  of  this  for 
the  United  States.  Suppose  the  dollar  Is  de- 
valued by  12' 2  per  cent.  An  American  manu- 
facturer who  shipped  a  product  to  Germany 
for  $1  could  then  cut  his  price  from  four 
marks  to  3.5  and  still  be  Just  as  well  off.  (The 
3  5  marks  would  be  equal  to  $1.)  Presumably 
sales  would  rise. 

On  the  other  side,  however,  a  German 
manufacturer  would  have  to  raise  his  United 
States  price  to  come  out  In  the  same  place. 
Assume  he  had  been  selling  a  product  for  $1. 
He'd  have  to  ask  $114  to  get  four  marks  as 
before.  (A  12 V,  percent  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  revalues  the  mark  from  25  to  28  5 
cents.)  Presumably  sales  would  drop. 

Assumption:  United  States  expprts  would 
rise,  imports  fall,  and  thereby  the  United 
States  trade  balance  would  Improve. 

But  world  opinion — expert  opinion — re- 
colls  from  thU  solution.  Alfred  Hartman, 
general  manager  of  the  Union  Bank,  largest 
commercial  bank  in  Switzerland,  says:  "De- 
valuation of  the  dollar  is  impossible.  The 
United  States  has  an  export  surplus.  Great 
Britain's  difficulty  was  that  It  had  not  the 
ability  to  produce  more  or  the  marketing 
ability  to  sell  more." 

To  Eric  Hoffmayer.  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Denmark.  "The  long-run 
competitive  position  of  the  dollar  Is  Im- 
pressive." 

Emlle  van  Lennep,  treasurer  general  of 
the  Netherlands,  feels  that  "United  States 
tax  increase,  careful  demand  management 
and  export  controls  will  reduce  the  balance- 
of-payments  deficit"   and   avert  devaluation. 

PAYMENTS    NOT    UNDER    CONTROL 

Yet.  for  seven  years  before  escalation  In 
Vietnam  (1958-1964  inclusive).  Americans — 
you  and  I  and  three  Presidents — couldn't  get 
our  balance  of  payments  under  control.  We 
got  Into  bad  habits— living  beyond  current 
Income.  Can  we— will  we— change  these 
habits  now? 

Until  we  do.  until  the  deficit  Is  reduced 
noticeably,  there  wont  be  confidence  In  the 
world  monetary  system.  Until  then,  the  dol- 
lar will  be  subject  to  speculative  doubts, 
pressures,  rtunors  and  fantasy.  Until  then, 
no  one  will  be  sure  whether  the  dollar, 
whether  American  labor,  is  overpriced  In 
world  markets,  expressions  of  hope,  faith 
and  confidence  notwithstanding. 


liiYom    the    Baltimore    (Md.)    Evening    Sun, 

June  28,  1968] 

Master   or    Servant?— Do    Men    Mine    Gold 

OR  Get  Undermined? — III 

(By  J.  A.  Livingston) 

A  little  statistical  detective  work  discloses 
that  Germany  and  Great  Britain  were  the 
two  American  allies  in  the  London  gold  pool 
that  did  not  tap  the  United  States  Treasury 
for  pait  of  their  recent  losses. 

From  January  through  March  the  United 
States  poured  $900,000,000  of  gold  Into  the 
futile  effort  to  hold  the  price  down  to  $35 
an  ounce.  In  addition,  $282,500,000  went  to 
these   four   pool  members: 

Belgium    -- $25,000,000 

Italy     184,000,000 

The    Netherlands -     48,500,000 

Switzerland    --     25,000,000 
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Moreover.  Belgium  increased  Its  gold  store 
by  $32,000,000  and  lUUy  by  $25,000,000  In 
April.  Presumably,  this  came  from  the 
United  States. 

These  gold  takings  epitomize  the  dilem- 
ma, the  tension.  In  the  International  mone- 
tary system.  The  finance  ministers  and  cen- 
tral bankers  of  the  world  want  to  move  for- 
ward—by evolution— Into  the  "paper  gold" 
epoch,  niey  have  voted — as  have  the  direc- 
tors of  the  International  Monetary  Fund — 
for  the  creation  of  Special  Drawing  Rights 
as  a  supplement  to  bullion.  They  don't  want 
to  precipitate  a  crisis  by  forcing  the  United 
States  off  gold,  but  .  .  . 

At  a  meeting  of  central  bankers,  one  of 
the  most  ardent  advocates  of  SDR's  de- 
clared: "Gold's  not  important." 

A  colleague  held  up  a  bank  report:  "If 
gold  is  so  unimportant,  why  did  you  recently 
increase  your  holdings?" 

"I  had  to — for  domestic  political  reasons. 
I  had  too  many  dollars." 

dear    monev   goes   into    hiding 

Grcsham's  Liiw  is  working:  "Bad  money 
drives  out  good  money — cheap  money  stays 
in  circulation,  dear  money  goes  into  hiding." 

The  dollar  has  become  "cheap  money." 
for  these  reasons : 

One:  Jewelers,  industrial  users,  hoarders 
and  speculators  have  been  paying  more  than 
$40  an  ounce  for  gold  in  the  free  market. 
The  monetary  price— at  $35— is  cheap  vis  a 
vis  the  supply-and-demand  price. 

Two:  The  amount  of  monetary  gold  Is 
virtually  frozen  at  $40,000,000,000.  "The  newly 
mined  gold — at  $35  an  ounce-  was  more  than 
ab.sorbed  in  both  1966  and  1967  by  Jewelers, 
industrial  users,  hoarders,  and  speculators. 
And  output  is  falling,  and  demand  rising — 
especially  in  industrial  applications. 

would  you  use  your  gold? 

So  put  yourself  in  the  role  of  a  central 
banker.  You  have  debts  to  pay.  You  hold  gold, 
dollars.  I.M.F.  reserves  and  have  borrowing 
power.  Would  you  use  your  gold? 

No.  you'd  behave  like  the  French! 

When  economic  paralysis  battered  the 
franc.  France  first  tried  currency  swaps, 
IMP.  borrowings  and  arrangements  with 
the  Bank  for  International  Settlements.  Yet 
France  had  the  second  largest  pot  of  gold 
in  the  Western  world — more  than  $5,000.- 
000.000.  It  would  spare  some.  Even  President 
de  Gaulle  obeys  Gresham's  Law! 

Despite  the  FH.B— friends  hold  back — 
signon  the  United  States  gold  supply,  it 
will  decline.  This  is  true  even  if  the  United 
States  brings  its  balance-of-payments  defi- 
cit down  to  zero,  even  if  it  gets  into  surplus. 

Nations  with  deficits  to  the  United  States 
will  avoid  paying  in  gold.  They'll  borrow  dol- 
lars. Some  nations  with  surnluses  won't  be 
able  to  resist  the  temptatlo.i  to  get  more 
gold.  They'll  cash  dollars. 

S.D.R.'s  will  be  similarly  Greshamized. 
Central  bankers  will  pay  them  out  in  lieu 
of  gold. 

the  CHEAPEST  THING  IN  THE  WORLD 

Says  Julien-Pierre  Koszul.  senior  vice 
president  for  Europe  of  the  First  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  and  a  former  official 
of  the  Bank  of  Prance.  "Gold  has  become 
the  cheapest  thing  in  the  world — the  only 
thing  that  hasn't  gone  up  in  a  generation." 

Wall  Street  inclines  toward  this  argument. 
Since  1960.  gold  shares  have  increased  2"2 
times  as  much  as  the  500  stocks  In  the  Stand- 
ard &  Poor's  index.  Since  1934.  the  monetary 
price  of  gold  has  stayed  put.  but  the  cost  of 
living  has  advanced  155  per  cent,  silver  360 
per  cent,  copper  345  per  cent. 

And  here's  a  confounding  Gilbert  &  Sulli- 
van paradox:  A  rise  in  the  monetary  price  of 
gold  would  make  it  less  precious. 

Why?  Because  at  $40.  or  S45.  or  $50.  or  $60. 
gold  would  lose  its  scarcity  value.  Produc- 
tion would  rise.  There'd  be  a  double  plus — 
more  ounces  times  a  higher  price.  Speculators 
would  look  elsewhere  for  quick  gains: 


A  rise  in  the  price  of  gold  would  work 
contrarlly.  It  would  benefit  only  those  who 
hold  gold.  It  would  not  create  reserves — year 
by  year  and  by  plan.  It  would  not  correct  the 
United  States  deficit.  It  would  impose  no 
discipline.  It  would  merely  give  the  United 
Stales  more  rope. 

Gold's  monetary  usefulness  predated  mod- 
ern statistics,  fiduciary  currency  and  the 
memory  tube. 

"Paper  gold"  puts  responsibility  for  the 
management  of  money  where  it  belongs — on 
those  who  issue  and  manage  it. 

I  Prom    the    Baltimore    (Md  )    Evening    Sini. 
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Anatomy    op   a    Panic;    March    18.    1967     A 

Date  To  Live  in  Monetary  History — IV 

(By  J.  A.  Livingston  I 

Financial  panics  don't  just  happen. 
They're  like  hurricanes.  They  cast  their 
warnings  before  them. 

In  1929.  Inlling  commodity  prices,  rising 
interest  rates,  a  drop  in  home  building,  soar- 
ing broker's  loans,  thin  stock  exchange  mar- 
gins, erratic  ups  and  downs  in  Wall  Street, 
and  warnings  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  New  York  foreshadowed  trouble  ahead. 
Then  came  the  crash ! 

Today  signals  arc  again  admonitory.  In 
ten  years.  United  States  gold  holdings  have 
dropped  from  $23,000,000,000  to  $10,000,000.- 
000.  while  foreign  short-term  claims  against 
the  dollar  have  risen  to  more  than  $3,000.- 
000.(X)0.  A  persistent  balance-of-payments 
deficit  has  aroused  concern. 

Corporate  interest  rates  approach  those  of 
Civil  War  reconstruction  days.  Government 
bond  rates  have  been  at  post-World  War  I 
levels.  In  Wall  Street,  trading  activity  con- 
gests— brokers  can't  handle  it.  New  con- 
struction, plant  and  equipment  outlays  and 
bank  loans  are  at  vmprecedented  levels.  All 
this,  accompanied  by  accelerating  inflation, 
suggests  the  terminal  stage  of  a  boom.  Is 
the  Kennedy-Johnson  era  of  up-up-up 
prosperity  coming  to  a  close? 

DEVALUATION     BRINGS     SHIVERS     TO     DOLLAR 

Already,  two  crises  have  occurred.  On  No- 
vember 18,  1967,  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wil- 
son devalued  the  pound  from  $2.80  to  S2.40. 
This  sent  shivers  around  the  world  about 
the  dollar. 

The  dollar,  like  sterling,  Is  a  reserve  cur- 
rency. It  is  held  by  central  banks  as  an  off- 
set, a  cushion  against  payments  deficits. 

When  apprehensions  arose  about  the 
pound  sterling,  holders  ran  out  of  it  into 
gold  or  other  currencies.  Then  came  further 
apprehension.  "The  dollar  is  next!  The 
United  States  will  stop  buying  gold  at  $35 
an  ounce.  The  gold  price  will  rise!"  became 
key  points  of  the  thinking. 

A  second  crisis  was  at  hand.  But  central 
bankers  grouped  forces  to  meet  it. 

Karl  Blessing,  president  of  the  German 
Bundesbank,  called  a  meeting  of  pariclpants 
in  the  seven-nation  gold  pool  in  Frankfurt 
on  Sunday.  November  26.  1967.  The  topic: 
Should  they  keep  paying  out  gold  at  $35  to 
stabilize  the  price  in  the  free  market? 

Three  courses  of  action  were  debated: 

One:  To  pay  out  all  the  gold  needed  to 
beat  back  speculation.  This  was  the  Ameri- 
can position. 

Two:  To  end  the  gold  pool.  Tlie  monetary 
price  for  gold  would  be  held  at  $35  an  ounce 
and  central  bankers  would  not  interfere  in 
the  free  market.  Guido  Carli.  governor  of  the 
Bank  of  Italy,  had  long  been  an  advocate  of 
such  a  two-tier  market. 

Three:  Close  the  London  gold  market  al- 
together. This  didn't  seem  feasible. 

The  United  States  position  prevailed.  The 
Uruted  States  had  put  up  59  per  cent  of 
the  gold  and  had  picked  up  the  9  per  cent 
French  share  when  France  quit  the  pool  five 
months  earlier. 

But  the  gold  rush  continued.  Mr.  Blessing 
proposed  another  meeting  at  Frankfurt.  But 
gold-pool   colleagues   noted   that  on  Decem- 


ber 9  and  10  they'd  be  in  Basel  for  the 
monthly  directors'  meeting  of  the  Bank  for 
International  Settlements. 

Why  not  hold  both  meetings  there,  they 
suggested? 

Basel  was  selected  and  this  was  a  mistake. 

Basel  is  a  central-banker  sanctuary  and 
newspapermen  decided  the  United  States 
Treasury  represented  by  Frederick  L.  Deming 
wouldn't  be  there  unless  something  serious 
wn.s  up. 

FAVORABLE    EFFECTS    OF    MEASURES 

The  meetings  on  gold  were  held  in  a  hotel 
acro.'vs  from  the  bank.  Mr.  Deming  carefully 
avoided  the  BIS.  sessions  But  lie  gave  out  a 
statement  saying:  "We  have  noted  the  favor- 
able effects  of  measures  recently  taken  . 
and  we  have  agreed  upon  even  closer  coordi- 
nation." 

It  taoomeranged . 

The  London  Economist  described  Demin'i's 
presence  in  Basel  as  a  $210,000,000  plane  ride, 
that  being  the  estimated  gold  loss  in  the 
next  week. 

Yet,  if  nervousness  and  rumor  had  not 
aboinided.  Mr.  Blessing  would  not  have  con- 
vened the  gold  pool,  and  newspapermen 
would  not  have  been  In  Basel  for  a  routine 
B.I..S.  session. 

Mr.  Deming  wa.«;  caught  in  an  eddy  of 
rumor,  fact  and  tlieory.  The  Vietnam  war  was 
escalating  and  .seemed  endless.  Inflation  had 
gained  force.  Congress  still  dawdled  over 
President  Johnson's  request  for  a  10  per  cent 
t.ix  surcharge.  And  the  balance  of  payments, 
instead  of  improving  as  promised,  got  worse. 

SI^F-CULATION     STAYED    BUT    ONLY    TEMPORARILY 

Action  hnd  to  replace  communiques.  On 
January  1.  President  Johnson  announced 
further  controls  on  bank  lending  and  capital 
exports.  Soon  this  arrested  speculation 
against  the  dollar,  but  only  temporarily. 

Tlie  pool  lost  more  gold.  Tlie  members  be- 
came restive.  Another  monthly  BIS.  meeting 
on  March  9  and  10  in  Basel:  William  McChes- 
ney  Martin.  Jr  .  chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  was  tlie  principal  United  .States 
spokesman.  As  the  nation's  top  central 
banker,  he  belonged.  Yet  newsman  marked 
his  presence  as  unusual. 

Mr.  Martin  offered  three  arguments  for 
continuing  the  pool: 

Second,  the  United  States  was  wliipping  its 
tax  program  into  shape.  Wlien  it  finally 
jelled,  it  might  reduce  gold  speculation. 

Third,  the  United  States  Senate  would 
shortly  vote  on  the  bill  to  remove  the  25  per 
cent  gold  cover  against  Federal  Reserve  notes. 
Enough  votes  were  in  hand  to  pass  it.  How- 
ever, if  the  price  of  gold  shot  up.  the  bill 
might  fail.  Then  the  United  States  gold  .stock 
would  not  be  available  to  meet  central  bank 
demands  for  gold. 

GOLD    EMBARGO    IS   FEARED 

This  last  argument  had  impact.  The  cen- 
tral bankers  feared  a  gold  embargo.  This 
would  unhinge  the  monetan.-  system. 

Reluctantly,  they  voted  to  feed  out  more 
gold,  hoping  that  speculators  would  get  their 
fill.  No  such  luck. 

Late  Thursday.  March  14.  the  Senate 
passed  the  bill  making  the  United  Stales  dol- 
lar a  strictly  fiat  currency.  Tlie  fiction  that 
gold  backed  paper  money  was  forsaken. 

Mr.  Martin  busied  himself  at  the  tele- 
phone. He  called  central  bankers  lo  a  meeting 
in  Washington  that  weekend. 

The  meeting  ended  on  Sunday.  March  18 — 
a  date  which  will  live  in  monetary  history.  A 
credit  was  arranged  for  Britain  to  bolster 
sterling.  The  gold  pool  formally  went  out  of 
business.  The  monetary  price  of  |old  would 
stay  at  S35  an  ounce  for  dealings  of  central 
banks  with  central  banks.  In  the  free  market 
gold  could  find  its  own  level. 

By  their  action,  the  pool  members  changed 
the  course  cf  a  prospective  hurricane.  No 
longer  could  holders  of  paper  currencies 
storm  out  of  them  and  into  gold.  This  estab- 
lished a  new  line  of  defense  for  the  dollar. 
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THE  Monetary  Panic 
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(By  J.  A.Llv 

Can  a  massive  defeat 
be  converted  Into  a  strategic 

Tlie  strong  men  of 
the  flnance  ministers  and 
the  world—  think  so,  hope  sc 

They've   rrgroviped   after 
The  first  was  the  devaluatlor 
second   was   the  surrender 
tors.  The  free  market  price 
above  335  an  ounce. 

The    third    battle,    like 
around     paper     money, 
bankers  h;ue  taken  the 
hands.  They  have  erected  a 
fear-born  flight  from  the 

Today,  $33,000,000,000  are 
the  world.  That's  a  lot  of  lo 

About  $18,000,000,000  tire 
banks  as  reserves — far  more 
But  how  crjr).  they  get  rid  c 

Only  by  atking  lor  United 
the  United  States  gold  stock 
to  about  310,000,000,000   " 
amply  cover  swings  In 
surpluses  or  deficits.  But 
h;i3     been     running 
$2,000,000,000  and  $3,000, 

Another  $15,000,000,000 
ers,   business   men   and   Ind 
working  capital  for  all 
transactions — payments  for 
ports,  financing  of  new  con 
quisitlon  of  plants  and  com 

CASH    C.\N    become    "I 

Like    unsecured    ballast 
dollar    balances    can    swish 
Zurich  to  London  to 
In  a  fear  environment,  cash 
money." 

Until  only  recently — say 
five  years— the  dollar  was 
Dollars  earn  interest  if  Inv 
bills  or  deposited  In  banks, 
out  in  the  Euro-dollar  ma 

Gold  is  a  negiilive  earner 
store.    It    has    lo    be 
physically   transferred  by 
speculation  on  a  price  inc 

But   the  dollar  fails   as 
That's   why   it   has   ceased 
That's  why  it  can  become  ' 


brought  on  by  panic, 
victory? 
International  flnance — 
ce  ilral  bankers  of 
c . 

1  wo   lost  battles. 

of  sterling.  The 

1  u   gold  specula- 

as  allowed  to  go 
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$1,000    BOND    SELLS    FOR    91 

A  United  States  Treasury 


bought  a  decade  ago  for  31,C  DO,  sells  for  about 


The  interest  rate 
•  cent.  But  after 
than  '/2  per  cent 

Inflation  attacks 


91    cents    on    the    dollar. 

predated   9   per   cent   and 

nothing  to  the  original  putchaser;   inflation 

at  3.5  per  cent  to  4  per  cen|t_a  year  clips  the 

coupon.  Or  take  an  E  bond. 

has  been  boosted  to  4.25  p4r  cent.  But  after 

Inflation,  real  income  Is  lesi 

per  annum. 

The  dollar  is  not  alone, 
all  currencies — the  mark,  tl  e  Swiss  franc,  the 
French  franc,  the  Dutch  gi.ilder.  In  this  age 
of  avant-Keyneslanism,  mo  aey  has  become  a 
catalytic  agent — an  exped  Iter  of  economic 
expansion,  a  proUferator  o 
Improver  of  living  standi  irds.  But  money 
does  not  emerge  catalytlcally  unchanged.  It 
gets  eaten  away  In  the  pro  ;ess. 

Taxes  rise,  prices  rise,  tl  e  cost  of  services 
rises.  A  ten-dollar  bill  bi  ys  less  and  less. 
Workers  demand  higher  \^ages  to  keep  up 
with  the  groceries.  And  p^ple  with  savings 
become  skittish  and  fretfi 
against  inflation? 

Some  try  Wall  Street.  Common  stocks  are 
just  about  at  an  all-time  pieak  in  the  Stand- 
ard &  Poor's  and  New  Yoifc  Stock  Exchange 
averages.  (The  Dow-Jones 'Index  Is  unrepre- 
sentative.)    And    trading  I  swamps    brokers. 
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ENTS    ON    DOLLAR 

Pi  per  cent  bond. 


Capital    has    de- 
the   bond   yields 


They  can't  keep  up  with  transactions.  The 
year   1929  was  nothing  like  this. 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  CASH  AND  ITS  EQUTVALENT8 

Anything  that  might  advance  In  price 
supersedes  income  as  a  protection  against 
cash  and  Its  equivalent — antiques,  paintings. 
Jewelry,  diamonds  and  real  estate,  for 
Instance. 

And  then,  of  course,  there's,  gold — the  first 
metal  in  the  Bible  (Genesis  2:11)  and  man's 
legendary  store  of  value. 

Gold,  as  a  store  of  value  and  medium  of 
cx'^hanRe.  antedates  the  dollar. 

But  escape  from  paper  money  Into  gold  Is 
no  longer  possible.  Industrial  users.  Jewelers, 
hoarders  and  speculators  can  still  buy  gold 
In  London,  or  Zurich,  or  anywhere  else  with 
paper  money — dollars  or  pounds  or  marks  or 
francs.  But  their  piu-chases  won't  deplete 
monetary  stocks  now  down  to  $40,000,000. 
This  Is  the  big  change,  the  new  defense. 

If  A  wants  gold  he  has  to  get  it  from  B. 
and  then  B  gets  the  paper  money.  Central 
banks  no  longer  cough  up  gold  and  swallow 
p.iper. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  paper  money,  and 
spcMTlfically  the  dollar  as  the  world'.s  domi- 
nant ctirrency,  is  "home  free."  far  from  It. 

"THING"    STAMPEDE    IS    POSSIBLE 

If  a  "thing"  stampede  takes  place  prices 
would  go  wild  all  over  the  world.  Such  a  flight 
from  paper  money  has  never  happened  before. 
Always  there  has  been  some  exit.  One  was 
gold,  the  other  was  the  dollar.  Now  gold  is  out 
and  the  dollar  is  distrusted. 

There's  another  possibility:  A  rush  of  for- 
eign holders  of  dollars  into  their  own  or  other 
currencies — marks.  Swiss  francs,  Italian  lire, 
and  so  on.  If  this  happened  on  a  large  scale, 
it  would  constitute  dethronement  of  the  dol- 
lar after  50  years  of  supremacy  as  the  No.  1 
world  currency. 

Any  such  tendency  would  exacerbate  the 
dollar  problem.  A  German,  who  wants  to  con- 
vert dollars  into  marks  would  take  them  to 
the  German  Bundesbank:  a  Swiss  would  con- 
vert dollars  at  the  Swiss  National  Bank,  and 
so  on.  But  these  banks  already  have  enough 
dollars. 

NUMBER     or    DOLLARS     WILL     INCREASE 

And  they're  likely.  In  the  months  ahead,  to 
get  more.  The  United  States  balance  of  pay- 
ments will  be  In  deficit  most  of  this  year  and 
probably  into  next.  The  number  of  dollars 
around  the  world  will  increase.  Some  of  these 
dollars,  if  not  all,  will  lodge  with  central 
banks. 

CcntnU  bankers  aren't  apt  to  panic.  They'll 
try  to  act  calmly,  deliberately,  and.  presum- 
ably, in  concert. 

Yet,  each  central  banker  has  to  pave  him- 
self first  In  case  of  trouble.  He  must  keep  his 
eye  on  friendly  neighbors:  Is  some  colleague 
helping  himself  to  United  States  gold? 

Tlic  comment  on  Edwin  Stopp>er,  head  of 
the  Swiss  National  Bank,  is  no  overstate- 
ment: "We  are  not  in  a  comfortable  monetary 
environment," 

WHO     OWNS     COLD 

World  monetary  stocks  of  gold  amount  to 
about  $40,000,000,000.  The  United  States  still 
holds  the  largest  pile — about  $10,400,000,000. 
However,  the  International  Monetary  FMind 
has  a  claim  on  one  billion  of  this.  Here  are 
the  major  holdings  of  monetary  gold  (In 
billions)  : 


Gold 


Peicent  of 
tolal 


Other JIO  2.50 

I  ndustrisl  countries 31.8  ?•  ?i 

Lws-dewloped  «re«» 2.7  6.75 

Latin  ftmeric* }J  3.ZS 

Other  li"  '^  -"' 

AH  countries.'.'!"!' 3'-*  94.^ 

International  Monetary  Fund  . .  Z.  Z *■•>" 

Total «0.0  100.00 

To  accommodate  Prance  and  Great  Britain 
with  foreign  currencies,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  sold  $547,000,000  in  gold  in 
May.  These  transactloiis  are  not  yet  included 
in  offlclal  reports,  but  are  reflected  In  the 
above  tibulation. 


Gold 


Percent  ot 
total 


I:    How  to   hedge 


United  States 

United  Kingdom.. 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Switzerland. 

Canada 

Japan . 


J10.4 

26.00 

3.25 

3.75 

13.00 

10.50 

6.25 

4.25 

6.50 

l.O 

2.50 

.4 

1.00 

MILITARY   RECRUITMENT   ON 
COLLEGE  CAMPUSES 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  at  the  time 
of  offering  an  amendment  to  the  space 
authorization  bill  a  letter  was  inserted 
in  the  Record  conceming  military  re- 
cruiting on  college  campuses.  Certain 
que.stlons  were  raised  as  to  some  of  the 
facts  in  that  letter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in 
the  Recoro  a  letter  dated  July  2.  1968, 
from  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Al- 
fred B.  Fltt,  which  sets  forth  the  facts 
as  to  several  institutions. 

Tlicrc  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Assistant  SECRrrAiiY  of  Defen.se, 

IVas^iinjrf  on,  DC.  July  2, 1968. 
Hon.  Carl  T.  CtrRTis, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Curtis:  Secretary  Clifford 
has  a.sked  ine  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  26 
June  concerning  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ments made  in  my  letter  of  8  May  1968  to 
Mr.   Gerald    Mosslnghoff   of    NASA. 

In  that  letter  I  advised  Mr.  Mosslnghoff 
that  "at  this  time",  I  e.  early  May,  twenty- 
two  colleges  officially  did  not  permit  military 
recruiting. 

I  also  expressed  the  Judgment  that  the 
twenty-two  were  "In  the  large  majority  of 
the  cases,  considered  temporary  suspensions 
rather   than   permanent   prohibitions." 

The  information  In  my  letter  of  8  May 
v.as  based  on  reports  given  me  by  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps,  reports  which  were  dou- 
ble-checked by  those  Services  at  my  In- 
sistence. 

Through  a  series  of  errors  distressing  to 
me.  to  you,  to  the  Services  and  most  of  all 
to  the  Institutions  Involved,  some  of  the  In- 
formation furnished  by  me  to  Mr.  Mossing. 
hofT  was  Inexcusably  wrong. 
To  set  the  record  straight: 
Columbia  University,  New  York  Unlver. 
slty  and  Hulgers  University  had  not  barred 
Navy  recruiters  from  their  campuses.  They 
had  limited  the  recruiters  to  the  Institutional 
placement  offices,  an  unsatisfactory  and  in- 
effective arrangement  so  far  as  the  recruiters 
were  concerned,  but  clearly  there  had  been 
no  ban  on   recruiting. 

At  Pordham  University  there  were  diffi- 
culties in  conjunction  with  a  Navy  recruit- 
ing visit  on  4  December  1967.  The  Dean  of 
Students  suggested  that  the  visit  scheduled 
for  5  December  1967  be  postponed  and  it  was. 
Another  visit  was  requested  for  28  March 
1968.  at  which  time  the  Navy  was  told  that 
the  question  was  under  review.  A  visit  was 
tentatively  scheduled  for  10-11  April,  but 
this  was  cancelled  by  University  authorities 
and  no  additional  date  was  authorized. 
At  Queens  College,   the  Navy  was  advised 
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on  16  February  1968  that  recriatlng  would 
be  permitted  but  that  recruiters  would  face 
an  "open  forum  prior  to  recruitment".  Al- 
though the  open  forum  subjects  were  not 
specified,  the  Navy  was  of  the  view  that  its 
recruiters  would  be  drawn  Into  foreign  policy 
debates  Inappropriate  for  public  discussion 
by  military  personnel,  and  that  the  open 
forum  requirement  effectively  precluded  re- 
cruitment visits. 

At  Upsala  College  the  Director  of  the  Place- 
ment Advisory  Service  on  1  April  1968  can- 
celled a  Navy  recruitment  visit  scheduled  for 
6-10  May.  saying  "Please  contact  me  In  the 
fall  and  we  vrtll  discuss  possibilities  for  the 
new  school  year." 

At  Brandels  University  a  Marine  recruiting 
visit  scheduled  for  5  December  1967  was  can- 
celled by  the  University  on  4  December.  The 
Marine  Corps  did  not  attempt  to  reschedule 
the  visit. 

At  the  Agricultural  and  Technical  Insti- 
tute of  Long  Island  University  (Farming- 
dale)  on  22  April  1968  the  Placement  Direc- 
tor cancelled  a  scheduled  Marine  Corps  re- 
cruiting visit.  The  Marine  Corps  did  not  at- 
tempt to  reschedule  the  visit. 

At  Pratt  Institute  the  Assistant  Director 
of  Placement  Service  on  30  January  1968 
advised  the  Marine  Corps  the  Institute 
would  "hold  off  the  scheduling  of  (military) 
recruiting  dates  until  the  matter  has  been 
thoroughly  aired"  On  25  June  1968  the  Di- 
rector of  Placement  Service  advised  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  that  after  a  May  1968  student  ref- 
erendum the  Institute  had  decided  to  main- 
tain Its  pxillcy  of  non-discriminatory  open 
recruitment. 

At  Syracuse  University  following  student 
demonstrations  in  the  week  of  11-15  March 
1968  the  Chancellor  suspended  industrial  and 
military  on-campus  recruiting  activities 
pending  formulation  of  a  suitable  policy. 
The  suspension  was  still  in  effect  in  early 
May  1968. 

At  the  Unlverstly  of  Massachusetts  (Bos- 
ton Campus)  a  Oct.  25.  1967,  Marine  Corps 
visit  was  cancelled  by  the  Director  of  Student 
Affairs.  On  March  19,  1968,  the  University 
Director  of  Placement  and  Financial  Aid 
Services  WTOte  the  Marine  Corps  refusing 
permission  for  a  spring  visit  but  expressing  a 
hope  that  arrangements  could  be  made  for 
the  1968-1969  academic  year. 

At  Central  State  University,  Wilberforce, 
Ohio  there  were  disturbances  which  ended 
a  Marine  recruiting  visit  on  April  1,  1968, 
and  resulted  In  cancelling  the  recruiting 
scheduled  for  the  following  day.  The  Marine 
Corps  had  not  in  early  May  1968  attempted 
to  reschedule  a  visit. 

At  Wilberforce  University,  Wilberforce. 
Ohio,  the  disturbances  referred  to  above 
caused  the  University  to  cancel  a  scheduled 
April  3,  1968,  Marine  recruitment  visit.  On 
April  29,  1968.  the  Director.  Cooperative  Edu- 
cation, advised  the  Marine  Corps  it  would 
be  welcome  on-campus  provided  only  that 
the  visit  was  not  linked  with  a  visit  to  Cen- 
tral State. 

At  Hood  College  the  Institution  requested 
a  single  aimual  visit  rather  than  multiple 
visits  from  Marine  recruiters.  There  was  no 
ban  on  military  recruiting. 

At  Howard  University  a  scheduled  Novem- 
ber 14-16.  1967.  Marine  recruitment  visit  was 
indefinitely  postponed  by  the  institution. 
On  January  4,  1968.  President  Nabrit  wrote 
the  Marine  Corps  deferring  "any  campus  re- 
cruitment until  after  the  current  school 
year,  at  which  time  we  would  be  able  to 
iussess  our  own  campus  situation  as  well  as 
the  other  factors  which  have  affected  the  re- 
cruiting program". 

At  OberUn  College  In  early  May  1968  all  on- 
campus  recruitment,  mlUtary  and  non-mili- 
tary, was  suspended.  The  suspension  was  not 
aimed  at  military  recruiters  as  such. 

At  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  the  Dean 
of  Students  on  5  April  1968  WTOte  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  refusing  permission  for  on-campus 


recruiting,  adding  that  "military  recruiting 
has  no  part  In  academla". 

At  Barnard  College  the  Marine  Corps  was 
advised  on  22  March  1968  that  military  re- 
cruiting should  be  scheduled  through  the 
Columbia  University  placement  ofBce.  There 
was  no  ban  on  military  recruiting. 

At  Finch  College,  the  College  of  New  Ro- 
chelle  and  Sarah  Lawrence  College,  all  of 
them  small,  female  institutions,  the  Marine 
Corps  was  in  each  case  advised  that  there 
was  little  utudent  interest  in  officer  pro- 
grams, and  furthermore  in  each  case  the 
Marine  Corps  now  concludes  there  was  no 
offlclal  action  which  could  reasonably  be  con- 
sidered as  barring  recruitment. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  each 
of  the  institutions  mentioned  in  my  8  May 
1968  letter  and  to  the  American  Council  on 
Education.  The  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps 
have  sent  or  will  send  appropriate  letters  of 
apology  to  those  institutions  which  were  in- 
correctly identified  in  the  Service  reports 
furnished  me  as  having  in  May  1968  an  of- 
ficial ban  on  military  recruitment. 

This  entire  affair  Is  a  matter  of  deep  regret 
to  me  and  to  all  of  us  in  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Inasmuch  as  you  placed  my  8  May 
letter  to  Mr.  Mosslnghoff  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  I  would  appreciate  your  doing  the 
same  with  this  letter. 
Sincerely, 

ALrRED  B.  FITT. 


SPEECPI    BY    UNDER    SECRETARY 
OF  STATE  EUGENE  V.  ROSTOW 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  witliin  the 
)jast  week  I  had  occasion  to  read  an 
exceptionally  cogent  speech,  appropri- 
ately captioned  "The  Cost  of  Fealty," 
delivered  on  March  22  of  this  year  by 
the  Honorable  Eugene  V.  Rostow.  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affair.s. 
befoie  the  New  Hamp.shire  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

I  consider  this  speech  one  of  the  ablest 
defenses  of  our  Vietnam  commitment 
that  has  come  to  my  attention.  Although 
the  situation  has  changed  in  certain  re- 
spects .since  the  speech  was  made.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  has  lost  none  of  its  timeli- 
ness. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senators  in  particular  to  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  Under  Secretary  Rostow's 
speech.  This  is  what  he  said: 

The  critics  of  the  Administration  have  not 
yet  succeeded  in  defining  an  alternative  to 
our  policy  In  Viet-Nam.  Save  for  the  few  who 
frankly  advocate  surrender,  and  others  who 
would  support  a  major  expansion  of  our 
military  effort,  it  is  impossible  on  analysis 
to  discover  in  what  respects  the  President's 
critics  would  modify  his  policy  of  finniiess 
and  restraint.  They  oppose  unilateral  with- 
drawal. So  does  the  Administration.  They 
favor  negotiation  with  Hanoi,  but  so  does  the 
Administration  which  has  explored  literally 
hundreds  of  leads.  .  .  .  They  suggest  nego- 
tiations with  the  NLP.  But  any  reputable 
authority  on  Viet-Nam,  whatever  his  posi- 
tion, understands  that  the  Liberation  Front 
is  not  essentially  different  from  Hanoi  and 
that  the  fundamental  confiict  ifi  Viet-Nam 
is  squarely  between  Communists  and  non- 
Communists.  They  favor  enlisting  the  co- 
operation of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have 
sought  to  do  so  many  times.  They  urge 
larger  participation  of  South  Vietnamese 
forces.  That  small  country  has  jtist  called 
another  135,000  men  to  the  colors.  True, 
some  would  try  once  again  the  device  of 
suspending  our  bombing  of  North  Viet-Nam. 
But  they  offer  no  reason  to  suggest  that  such 
a  step  would  produce  better  results  now  than 
on  the  previous  occasions  it  was  tried. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  into  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Rostow's 
speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Cost  of  Fealty 
(By  Eugene  V.  Rostow.  Secretary  of  State  for 

Political  Affairs,   address  before  Manches- 
ter. N.H..  Chamber  of  Commerce.  March  22. 

1968) 

An  American  election  is  and  should  be  an 
educational  process,  a  process  of  sifting  and 
canvassing  the  great  issvies  of  policy  which 
the  nation  faces.  But  an  election  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  seminar.  It  is  also  a 
regenerative  process — ,i  communion  through 
which  we  draw  fresh  strength  from  the 
source  of  all  authority  In  a  democracy,  the 
mandate  of  the  people's  will. 

The  election  we  face  this  year  is  one  of 
the  most  important  in  a  generation.  It  will 
be  dominated  by  two  Immense  Issues,  each 
central    to    our    history,    and    to    our    fate. 

One  is  the  challenge  to  make  Bood  at  long 
last  our  promise  of  equality  to  the  Negro. 
From  the  beginnings  of  the  nation,  more 
than  three  hundred  years  ago,  Americans 
liave  lived  with  inner  tension  about  the 
status  of  the  Negro  in  American  society. 
Slavery,  and  after  slavery,  racial  discrimina- 
tion, were  accepted  by  custom  and  sanc- 
tioned by  law.  But  the  conscience  of  the 
community  and  the  conscience  of  the  law 
knew  these  customs  were  evil,  contrary  to 
the  most  fundamental  ideal  of  our  life  as  a 
community,  the  principle  "that  all  men  are 
created  equal." 

Through  a  long  and  painful  series  of 
stages,  we  have  sought  from  the  beginnings 
of  the  Republic  to  remake  society  in  the 
image  of  this  ideal.  Within  the  last  few  years, 
luider  the  powerful  leadership  of  President 
Johnson,  the  nation  has  made  giant  strides 
to  fulfill  in  action  the  pledge  of  honor  we 
made  so  long  ago.  and  have  so  long  neglected. 

Our  new  programs  In  the  field  of  education, 
welfare  and  urban  affairs  .seek  to  initiate 
irreversible  flows  of  change.  They  undertake 
to  create  new  opportunities  for  the  Negro  in 
education,  in  the  economy,  in  his  freedom  to 
live,  to  work,  and  to  study  where  he  chooses, 
and  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
his  talents  may  command  And  we  are  seek- 
ing also  to  help  the  Negro,  and  others  who 
have  been  disadvantaged  by  inheritance,  to 
overcome  the  handicaps  of  the  past,  and 
step  through  the  door  in  dignity  as  full 
members  of  American  society. 

These  processes  of  change  have  costs.  They 
stir  resistance,  and  revive  cruel  patterns  of 
inhumanity.  The  contest  between  the  actual 
and  the  ideal  is  never  easy,  and  is  often 
bitter.  Today  the  challenge  and  the  burden 
of  our  problems  of  poverty,  of  crime  and 
of  protest  have  been  made  clear.  President 
Johnson  is  asking  us  to  honor  our  pledges, 
and  to  carry  this  burden.  Some  people  would 
now  retreat,  discouraged  by  the  costs  our 
national  commitment  entails.  But  most  of  us 
know  we  must  not  falter.  No  American  can 
doubt  the  outcome.  The  values  of  our  Con- 
stitutional tradition  are  the  strongest  force 
in  our  minds,  and  in  our  hearts.  They  will 
prevail,  because  they  must. 
II 

The  second  great  issue  in  the  election  will 
be  our  foreign  policy.  Like  every  other  citi- 
zen, I  welcome  the  recent  intensification  of 
debate  about  our  foreign  policy,  and  par- 
ticularly about  our  course  in  Viet-Nam. 
Foreign  policy  is  too  serious  a  matter  to  be 
left  to  the  experts,  or  even  to  the  State  De- 
partment. It  must  be  tmderstood  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  people  if  it  is  to  have  the 
strength  of  the  nation  behind  It. 

The  debate  over  foreign  policy  has  many 
parallels   to    the   debate    over   Negro    rights. 
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Like  that  debate.  It  requlles  \xb  to  determine 
what  kind  of  people  we  are,  and  how  we 
propose  to  meet  the  task4  which  have  come 
to  our  hands. 

The  Issue  of  foreign  pol  cy  we  are  facing  In 
the  election,  make  no  n-  Istake  about  it.  Is 
not  alone  our  policies  In  Vlet-Nam.  but 
whether  we  continue  on  the  path  we  have 
followed  since  the  war,  or  seek  once  more  to 
retreat  Into  the  Isolatlo:  ilsm  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  as  we  did  I  n  1920. 

The  Issue  was  clearly  :  nd  correctly  posed 
by  Senator  Pulbrlght  In  his  statement  on 
March  11.  opening  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee's  examination  of  Secretary 
Rusk.  The  distinguished  i  enator  pointed  out 
that  the  American  peopl  •  are  "aroused  and 
dlstvirbed"  about  the  Issxes  of  the  day,  par- 
ticularly about  Vlet-Nam  The  present  poli- 
cies of  the  United  States ,  he  said,  call  Into 
question  what  he  called  one  of  the  tradi- 
tional values  of  America.  "TTiere  was  a  time 
not  long  ago  when  Amer  cans  believed  that 
whatever  else  they  might  have  to  do  In  the 
world — whatever  wars  tl  ey  might  have  to 
fight,  whatever  aid  they  :  plght  have  to  pro- 
vide— their  principal  co  Urlbutlon  to  the 
world  woitKi  be  their  ow:  i  example  as  a  de- 
cent and.  ilamocratlc  socl  ty."  The  fading  of 
this  dream,  he  said,  was  dimming  the  light 
of  optimism  among  the  A  merlcan  people.  He 
pointed  to  fears  of  anotl  er  summer  of  vio- 
lence, to  an  unpopular  w  ir.  and  to  what  he 
called  a  "spiritual  rebelllc  n"  among  many  of 
our  youth 

I  share  the  Senator's  coi  vlction  that  this  Is 
a  time  of  testing  in  our  h  story.  But  I  do  not 
believe  these  two  great  tes  s.  In  our  cities,  and 
in  Vlet-Nam.  came  abou  ,  as  aberrant  phe- 
nomena, or  as  acts  of  hi  man  will  contrary 
to   the  course  of  our  nat  onul  development. 

Senator  Pulbrlght  Is  pei  fectly  right  in  say- 
ing that  we  once  though ;  our  main  contri- 
bution to  the  world  shoi  Id  be  the  force  of 
our  example  as  a  model  so  ;iety  at  home.  That 
belief  came  to  have  a  ter  nclous  hold  on  the 
American  spirit  because  o  the  circumstances 
of  our  life  before  1914.  Pc  r  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, we  lived  In  a  system  of  International 
order  maintained  by  the  European  nations. 
We  were  safe  in  that  system,  and  never  had 
to  take  reBponsibility  for  Its  functioning. 

But  the  old  system  of  <  rder  has  gone,  and 
cannot  be  restored.  Our  safety  as  a  nation 
now  requires  us  to  take  he  lead  In  helping 
to  construct  a  new  syst  ;m  of  peace,  built 
around  regional  coalltlor  s  that  could  deter 
aggression,  and  organize  the  conditions  of 
progress.  We  have  not  so  aght  this  responsi- 
bility. It  has  come  to  i  s  because  the  old 
condition  of  peace  has  v:  nlshcd,  and  a  new 
one  has  not  yet  been  born.  We  must  partici- 
pate In  the  effort  becaui  e  our  national  se- 
curity depends  upon  our  s  access. 

The  Ideal  of  which  Senator  Pulbrlght 
spoke  so  feelingly  has  t  econie  an  Illusion. 
Our  security  cannot  be  p  otocted  by  a  quick 
Intervention  abroad,  folk  wed  by  a  return  to 
the  comfortable  patterns  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Per  the  first  tl  tne  In  our  experi- 
ence as  a  nation,  we  mui  t  deal  directly  and 
continuously  with  the  pn  blem  of  power,  and 
the  effort  to  continue  It  within  a  system  of 
agreed  rules: — the  rules  of  a  new  Interna- 
tional law. 

That  fact  defines  our  role  In  the  world, 
now  and  for  as  far  aheac  as  we  can  foresee. 
We  are  now  engaged  In  t  le  painful  effort  to 
accept  that  fact,  and  to  Iclear  our  minds  of 
notions  about  ourselves  \jhlch  are  no  longer 
relevant.  It  Is  necessarily  a  difficult  effort, 
requiring  us  to  confront  aherisbed  memories, 
and  hopes,  and  dreams.  I  But  reality  Is  Im- 
placable, and  cannot  be  Exercised  by  prayer. 
Senator  Pulbrlght  says  th^  means  the  end  of 
optimism.  I  should  ratbdr  say  It  marks  the 
end  of  Innocence. 

We  are  Involved  today  'in  Vlet-Nam.  as  In 
o.:r  cities,  because  commltjnents  we  made.  In 
quieter  times,  are  being  put  to  the  test.  We 
made  a  commitment  to  ilve  our  Negro  cltl- 


sens  true  equality — we  cannot  now  give  up  on 
that  commitment  because  Its  fulfillment  la 
difficult,  more  difficult  perhaps  than  many 
may  have  expected.  We  have  made  commit- 
ments to  our  friends  In  the  world,  first  In 
Europe,  then  In  Asia,  to  help  them  resist  ag- 
gression. I  propose  to  you  that  we  cannot 
now  give  up  those  commitments — made  with 
open  eyes,  and  with  the  support  of  both  po- 
litical parties,  representing,  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  people — because  they  too  are 
more  difficult  than  we  may  have  hoped 
they  would  be. 

Since  the  Administration  of  President 
Truman,  since  the  days  when  the  voice  of 
Senator  Vandenberg  was  heard  In  the  Sen- 
ate, most  Americans  have  been  convinced 
that  our  own  freedom  at  home  has  depended 
upon  stability  In  the  world.  The  experience 
of  two  wars,  and  of  the  tragic,  fumbling 
period  between  the  wars,  brought  home  to 
us  the  fact  that  American  freedom  cannot 
exist  behind  fortress  walls,  with  hostile 
forces  dominating  large  parts  of  a  contract- 
ing world  outside. 

After  the  Second  World  War  ended,  and 
the  threat  of  Communist  aggression  became 
clf.ar  to  us,  we  Americans  realized  that  we 
could  not  again  retreat  to  Isolation,  and 
leave  the  rest  of  the  world  to  Its  own  de- 
vices. We  had  no  quarrel  with  the  Institution 
of  Communism  within  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
have  no  quarrel  today  with  any  state  sim- 
ply because  it  has  adopted  a  socialist  sys- 
tem. But  we  recognized  that  Communist  ag- 
gression, like  Nazi  aggression,  could  not  be 
tolerated.  When  the  Communists  threatened 
to  use  force,  we  made  clear  our  willingness 
to  reply  with  force.  This  Is  the  essence  of  the 
Truman  Doctrine — called  forth  by  Commu- 
nist designs  In  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Pollowlng  that  Doctrine,  successive  Ameri- 
can Presidents  have  faced  down  Communist 
aggression  time  and  time  again — In  Greece 
and  Turkey,  In  Iran.  In  Berlin.  In  Korea  and 
in  Cuba.  On  each  occasion,  we  have  made  It 
perfectly  clear  that  we  were  not  trying  to 
destroy  the  Communists  In  their  own  coim- 
trles.  but  only  helping  others  to  resist  Com- 
munist aggression  la  the  non-Communist 
world. 

In  this  assumption  the  basic  foreign  policy 
of  President  Elsenhower  was  the  same  a» 
President  Truman's  and  Indeed,  as  that  of 
President  Kennedy  and  now  of  President 
Johnson. 

All  four  administrations  also  recognized 
that  besides  the  naked  use  of  force,  there 
are  other  means  by  which  an  aggressive  power 
can  menace  .-uiother.  While  these  means  In- 
clude the  threat  of  force,  they  do  not  require 
its  use.  These  means  can  be  described  by  the 
term  subversion— that  Is.  preying  upon  eco- 
nomic weakness  and  political  and  social  dis- 
content to  undermine  a  state  which  harbors 
them.  We  earned  to  see  that  this  form  of 
aggression  could  not  be  countered  by  sol- 
diers and  alliances  alone — that  the  causes 
of  the  grievances  had  to  be  faced.  This  wa« 
the  origin  of  the  Marshall  Plan.  Point  Four, 
and  the  programs  of  economic  assistance 
supported  by  every  administration  since 
then.  The  United  States  supports  progress 
and  democracy  wherever  its  Influence  can 
reach.  We  do  this  because  such  ideas  are  deep 
in  our  nature,  and  because  we  know  that 
only  progressive  societies  can  develop  the 
inner  strength  to  resist  take-over  from  with- 
in, or  from  without. 

In  the  1940's.  the  major  thrust  of  Com- 
munist aggression  was  Europe — Greece  and 
Turkey,  then  Berlin.  As  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope achieved  military  security — through 
NATO — and  economic  and  political  stability. 
Communist  aggression  found  new  outlets  in 
Asia.  In  Korea,  Americans  demonstrated  that 
aggression  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  could 
no  more  be  tolerated  than  In  the  North  At- 
lantic area.  We  halted  aggression  in  Korea. 
and  we  took  steps  to  prevent  Its  spread  else- 
where   In    Asia.    Programs    of    economic    :vs- 


slsU-ince.  from  South  Korea  to  Indonesia, 
have  helped  to  build  economic  and  political 
stability,  and  helped  to  reduce  the  danger 
of  subversion.  Defense  agreements,  with  Ja- 
pan, with  South  Korea  and  the  Republic  of 
China,  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and 
with  our  allies  In  the  SEATO  treaty,  have  re- 
duced the  threat  of  .Soviet   aggression. 

In  many  places  In  Asia,  we  have  had  nota- 
ble successes.  Dramatic  Improvements  have 
been  registered  in  such  countries  as  PakLstan, 
Thailand,  the  Republic  of  China  and  South 
Korea.  Others,  like  Indonesia,  have  recently 
taken  highly  encouraging  steps  to  put  them- 
selves on  the  road  to  steady  economic  growth 
and  progress. 

But  there  Is  no  point  In  fooling  ourselves 
by  looking  only  at  the  bright  spots.  Both 
local  and  International  Communist  forces 
continue  in  their  determination  to  over- 
whelm their  neighbors,  both  tlu-ough  out- 
right force  and  through  subversion.  At  the 
moment,  the  Communist  offensive  Is  focused 
on  Vlet-Nam.  But  what  Is  being  attacked  is 
more  than  one  ooimtry.  It  Is  our  whole  posi- 
tion In  Asia  and.  In  fact,  the  wortli  of  Amer- 
ica's pledges  through  the  world. 

As  long  as  these  pledges  required  some 
substantial,  but  not  overwhelming  sums 
for  foreign  aid.  and  a  considerable,  but  not 
massive  concentration  of  military  force  In 
the  area,  the  great  majority  of  Americans 
In  both  parties.  In  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
accepted  them  as  a  necesBary  development 
In  our  nation's.  In  the  world's,  history.  Our 
reason  told  us  they  were  right.  Our  hearts, 
our  personal  lives  were  little  touched  by 
them. 

Today,  these  pledges  are  being  put  to  a 
real  test — they  cost  us  something  more  sub- 
stantial. In  money,  and  In  lives.  They  affect 
each  of  us  personally.  They  can  no  longer, 
like  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  on  Inte- 
gration, be  neatly  bung  on  the  wall,  to  re- 
ceive an  occasional  pious  glance.  Do  we  still 
want  to  back  them  up?  We  must  choose.  We 
can  say  "Well,  all  this  talk,  all  these  pledges 
about  helping  nations  resist  aggression  are 
all  fine  and  good — but  this  Isn't  what  w^e 
thought  they  meant.  Sorry,  but  you'll  have 
to  excuse  us  now — It  costs  too  much." 

Or.  we  can  say,  with  the  late  President 
Kennedy: 

"Let  every  nation  know,  whether  It  wishes 
us  well  or  111.  that  we  shall  pay  any  price, 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  sup- 
port any  friend,  oppose  any  foe  to  assure 
the  survival  and  the  success  of  liberty." 

The  choice  is  ours — but  let  us  know  what 
It  means.  Three  administrations  have  given 
their  word  not  to  abandon  South  Vlet-Nam. 
Fortified  by  our  support,  local  leaders  In 
Vlet-Nam  and  in  neighboring  countries  have 
risked  their  necks,  marshalled  their  own 
forces,  and  stood  up  to  the  Communists. 
We  should  have  no  illusions  about  what  will 
happen  to  these  people  if  we  abandon  them 
now.  nor  of  the  effect  of  our  withdrawal  on 
free  people  around  the  world  who  have 
shown  their  willingness  to  work  and  strug- 
gle to  build  their  nations,  and  Join  with  us 
In  creating  an  open  world  society  based  on 
the  Idea  of  freedom  and  of  progress. 

The  credibility  of  the  U.S.  corrunltment  to 
each  of  these  countries  will  stand  or  fall 
on  our  willingness  to  keep  our  commitments 
to  the  Vietnamese.  In  theory,  there  may  be 
better  places  to  fight;  In  fact,  we  have  no 
real  alternative. 

m 

What  IS  It  that  makeo  Vlet-Nam  so  differ- 
ent, so  disturbing?  For  one  thing,  as  I  have 
said.  It  Is  an  acid  test  of  our  commitments — 
it  demonstrates  how  serious  they  are.  It 
demonstrates  that  being  a  great  power  nec- 
essarily Involves  great  burdens.  For  another. 
It  Is  a  war  unlike  any  we  have  fought  before. 

It  is  different  In  its  origins.  Here  there 
was  no  Lusltanla.  no  Pearl  Harbor,  no  mas- 
sive attack  across  the  38th  parallel.  But 
was  it  any  less  of  an  act  of  aggression  when, 
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as  early  as  1957.  Ho  Chi  Mluh  ordered  those 
of  his  supporters  whom  he  left  behind  in 
the  South  after  the  Geneva  Accords  to  pick 
up  their  hidden  arms  and  begin  a  cam- 
paign of  terror  that  has  seen  about  14,000 
civilians  killed,  and  another  45.000  kidnaped 
since  Its  Inception?  Is  It  any  less  of  an  act 
of  aggression  when  other  Communists  trained 
in  the  North  after  the  Geneva  Accords 
were  sent  back  South  to  forcibly  change 
the  system  in  that  half  of  the  country?  Is 
It  .iny  less  of  an  act  of  aggression  when  both 
sides  speak  the  same  language,  and  consider 
themselves  part  of  one  nation?  The  Germans 
too  are  one  nation — involuntarily  divided. 
They  were  promised  their  unity  through  free 
elections,  which  the  Soviets  have  refused  to 
consider.  Yet  no  one  believes  that  these  facts 
give  them  the  right  to  reunify  their  coun- 
try by  force  of  arms. 

The  war  In  Vlet-Nam  Is  also  different  In 
the  way  It  is  being  fought.  It  is  a  war  in 
which  the  election  of  a  village  chief,  the 
grant  of  a  title  to  land,  the  actions  of  a 
youth  group  In  rebuilding  a  Saigon  slum  are 
of  crucial  importance.  Tliese  events  cannot 
occur  unless  there  is  a  military  shield.  And 
the  military  shield  will  be  of  no  avail  unless 
they  occur.  It  is  a  war  in  which  500.000 
Americans  are  engaged,  and  yet  one  which 
only  the  Vietnamese  can  really  win. 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  great  nation  to  send 
Its  troops  overseas  to  a  distant  ;ind  strange 
continent,  not  to  fight  by  themselves,  or  in 
alliance  with  peoples  of  similar  background. 
but  to  fight  In  support  of  a  people  whose 
traditions  and  attitudes  are  different  from 
Its  own.  a  people  whose  experience  in  self- 
government  Is  limited,  a  people  whose  ca- 
pacity to  govern  Itself  has  never  really  been 
tested. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  South  Viet- 
namese, these  people  we  find  so  difficult  to 
understand.  We  are  told  their  devotion  to 
self-interest  and  self-aggrandizement  domi- 
nates all  other  sentiments — that  it  places  In 
question  their  very  will  to  win  in  the  war 
we  are  engaged  In  together.  How  can  we  hope 
to  succeed  with  such  Allies? 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  read  some  slight- 
ly edited  excerpts  from  a  few  diplomatic 
despatches  which  Illustrate  the  kind  of  exas- 
perated feeling  many  of  us  seem  to  have.  I 
quote: 

"The  majority  of  .  .  .  [them]  were  chosen 
for  their  political  views  .  .  .  with  no  regard 
to  the  complex  administrative  tasks  they 
have  to  perform.  ...  As  soon  as  someone  does 
begin  to  distinguish  himself,  personal  Jeal- 
otisies  and  the  principle  of  never  allowing 
another's  star  to  rise  soon  serve  to  get  him 
out  of  the  way.  .  .  . 

"A  businessman  .  .  .  placed  In  charge  of 
foreign  affairs,  resigned  under  suspicion  of 
using  state  secrets  to  his  own  commercial 
advantage  .  .  . 

"It  pains  me  to  have  to  report  tthat  finan- 
cial probity  and  the  separation  of  public  good 
and  private  gain  are  not  among  the  quali- 
ties which  grace  this  young  Republic.  .  .  . 
All  of  Its  officials  are  making  exorbitant  per- 
sonal profits.  Self-interest  is  dominant  every- 
where; it  Is  not  condemned,  but  unabashedly 
practiced  .  .  .  Commercial  cupidity  Is  indeed 
a  distinguished  characteristic  of  the  citizens 
.  .  .  and  will  certainly  Influence  the  future 
of  the  Republic  .  .  . 

"I  will  not  recall  here  my  previous  remarks 
on  the  questions  which  divide  [them]  .  .  . 
and  on  the  arrangements  .  .  .  which  result  in 
uncoordinated  efforts.  Indecision,  delay  In 
numerous  essential  operations,  and  In  the 
impossibility  of  taking  necessary  steps  which 
the  resources  of  the  State  would  otherwise 
permit  ... 

"This  lack  of  order.  In  the  whole  and  in  its 
parts,  has  existed  from  the  beginning  .  .  . 
and  has  often  placed  the  young  Republic  in 
danger  ...  If  (the  enemy)  ...  Is  as  aggres- 
sive as  we  have  all  too  often  seen  him  to  be 


before,   as  confident   and   as   courageous,   he 
won't  find  much  resistance. 

"I Their  soldiers]  are  permitted  to  hire 
substitutes  .  .  . 

"(Their  officers)  are  unrestrained  In  their 
ambitions  to  command  In  their  vanity  for 
rank  and  titles.  This  epidemic  disease  grows 
faster  here  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  .  .  ." 

It  Is  a  wonder  that  the  official  who  received 
these  reports  did  not  throw  up  his  hands 
and  urge  his  superiors  to  give  up  a  bad  proj- 
ect. We  can  all  consider  ourselves  fortunate 
that  the  Count  de  V^crgennes.  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  the  Kingdom  of  France,  had  a  little 
more  patience  with  our  Continental  Congress, 
and  with  the  American  Army,  than  M.  Gerard, 
the  French  Minister  to  Philadelphia,  demon- 
strated in  these  lines  he  wrote  in  1778.  Per- 
haps we  should  all  emulate  Vergennes" 
patience  in  reading  reports  about  our  Viet- 
namese allies,   and   their  will   to  win. 

Tlie  reports  I  cited,  like  some  we  receive 
from  Vlet-Nam.  have  good  sensational  con- 
tent. Most  of  the  others  In  the  collection 
from  which  they  were  drawn  show  the  firm 
will  of  the  Amcrlc.ins  to  succeed,  despite 
their  problems.  Relative  to  those  I  rend  you. 
they  make  dull  reading.  So  too.  I  suppose, 
are  the  dally  reports  on  the  number  of  Viet- 
namese men  and  women  who  give  their  lives 
every  day — not  In  dramatic  battles — but  in 
the  defense  of  hamlets  and  villages  through- 
out the  country.  Tliat  these  deaths  surpassed 
ours  last  year,  and  were  double  ours  during 
the  Tot  offensive.  likewise  seems  to  attract 
little  attention.  Nor  do  we  recall  that  the 
700,000  Vietnamese  bearing  arms  today  rela- 
tive to  poptUatlon.  are  the  equivalent  of 
about  8,000,000  In  the  United  States.  We  are 
all  aware  that,  until  recently.  18  and  19  year 
old  Vietnamese  were  excluded  from  the  draft. 
Now  let  us  nil  note  that  they  will  be  .part 
of  the  135.000  new  recruits  President  Thleu 
has  pledged  to  add  to  the  Vietnamese  Armed 
Forces  this  year.  We  arc  all  aware  of  nega- 
tive evaluations  of  the  ability  of  these  men — 
but  we  forget  the  evaluations  given  by  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland,  or  the  simple  statistics 
which  show  that  whereas  once  the  Viet- 
namese armed  forces  lost  twice  as  many 
weapons  to  the  Communists  as  they  cap- 
tured, they  have  now  reversed  the  ratio  to 
about  1-1.5  in  their  favor. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  corruption  of  some 
Vietnamese  officials,  but  the  reports  on  those 
dismissed  for  it — on  every  level — rarely  at- 
tract attention.  Nor.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  much 
.'ittention  given  to  the  bold  measures  now 
being  taken  to  eliminate  the  roots  and  causes 
of  corruption  throughoxit  the  V^ietnamese 
government. 

No  one  recognizes  the  need  to  combat 
corrtiptlon  more  than  President  Thleu.  who 
has  called  It  "a  shame  for  the  whole  nation." 
In  a  radio  address  given  Just  yesterday.  Presi- 
dent Thleu  pledged  to  his  people:  "I  will  not 
pass  up  any  infraction  ...  I  shall  not  treat 
with  indulgence  any  clearly  established  case 
of  corruption  ....  in  the  present  and  in  the 
future." 

I  am  not  proposing  that  we  should  ignore 
the  Vietnamese  faults.  I  ask  only  that  we, 
like  the  Count  de  Vergennes  In  reading  of 
those  of  our  forefathers,  weigh  them  against 
less  dramatic,  but  concrete,  realities.  In  mak- 
ing our  criticisms,  let  us  also  recall  that  we 
went  through  exactly  the  same  cycle  of  com- 
plaints about  the  government  and  fighting 
forces  of  South  Korea,  eighteen  years  ago. 

Finally,  our  effort  in  Vlet-Nam  is  different 
in  what  we  and  our  Allies  hope  to  win.  We 
seek  no  Kaiser  going  into  exile,  no  Nazi 
state  to  be  uncompromisingly  destroyed,  no 
uncordltlonal  siurender  aboard  the  Battle- 
ship Missouri.  We  plan  no  occupation,  no 
residue  of  military  bases.  Of  Ho  Chi  MLnh. 
we  ask  only  that  he  cease  trying  to  impose 
his  system  upon  South  Vlet-Nam  by  force. 
We  have  no  quarrel  with  that  system  which 


exists  In  North  Vlet-Nam — no  reservations 
as  to  how  the  two  stjites,  once  at  peace, 
should  resolve  their  common  interests  and 
problems.  For  the  South  Vietnamese,  we  have 
no  textbooks  in  Jeffersonlan  Democracy,  no 
formulas  of  the  "American  Way" — we  want 
no  more  than  that  they  develop,  in  peace. 
their  own  Vietnamese  state,  in  keeping  with 
their  own  aspirations  and  traditions.  For  the 
Vlet-Cong,  we  foresee  no  Nuremberg  trials, 
no  forced  exile  similar  to  that  into  which 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  sent  nearly  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand of  his  countrymen.  The  Government  of 
South  Viet-Nam  has  made  it  quite  clear,  in 
word,  :;nd  in  deed,  that  it  is  quite  willing  to 
open  its  arms  to  any  Vlet-Cong  who  re- 
nounces armed  Insurrection,  and  to  permit 
him  to  aspire  to  whatever  position  his  talents, 
or  his  popular  role,  can  bring  him. 

President  Tliieu  has  said  that  while  he 
cannot  recognize  the  NLF  as  a  rival  govern- 
ment of  South  Viet-Nam.  he  is  prepared  for 
informal  talks  with  individuals  now  asso- 
ciated with  the  NLF.  which  might  bring  good 
results.  President  Johnson  has  stressed,  most 
recently  in  his  television  interview  on  De- 
cember 19,  that  we  should  welcome  such  con- 
tacts, and  would  support  arrangements  that 
might  be  made  to  build  the  public  life  of 
South  Vlet-Nam  on  the  principle  of  one-man. 
one-vote. 

For  ourselves,  finally  whr.t  we  want  Is  the 
same  as  what  we  wanted  In  Korea,  to  con- 
vince the  .\ggressor  that  he  cannot  win,  to 
demonstrate  that  we  will  not  tolerate  the 
.success  of  Conununlst  military  aggression, 
direct  or  Indirect.  In  Asia  any  more  than 
In  Europe. 

Tliese  are  modest  objectives.  Tliey  arc. 
you  will  note.  es.sentlally  ix)lltlcal  objectives. 
They  arc  objectives  that  demand  that  the 
enemy  surrender  nothing  that  Is  his — 
neither  the  freedom  of  the  North  Vlet- 
n.amese  State  nor  that  of  the  Vlet-Cong  as 
citizens  of  the  South.  They  are  objectives 
which  the  Administration  believes  could, 
and  should,  best  be  obtained  not  on  the 
battlefield,  but  at  the  negotiating  table. 

There  are  many  critics  and  commentators 
who  tell  us  we  must  stop  seeking  a  solution 
In  the  political  and  military  arenas  of  South 
Vlet-Nam.  and  negotiate. 

Have  these  critics  really  found  something 
new?  Is  It  really  an  unexplored  area  the  Ad- 
ministration fears  to  venture  Into?  I  be- 
lieve the  facts  show  the  opposite  is  true — 
that  there  Is  no  one  In  this  country  who  has 
given  more  time,  more  thought,  and  more 
action  to  the  question  of  negotiations  than 
President  Johnson. 

We  have  made  and  continue  to  make  any 
number  of  approaches  to  negotiations.  We 
have  pressed  lor  effective  actions  by  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council.  But  Hanoi 
totally  rejects  the  competence  of  the  UN — 
and  the  Soviet  Union  has  uncompromisingly 
reflected  Its  ally's  attitude.  So,  that  channel 
has  been  closed  to  us. 

We  have  turned  to  North  Vlet-Nam.  Over 
and  over  again,  directly  and  through  Inter- 
mediaries, we  have  offered  to  discuss  any 
question,  any  time,  without  preconditions 
of  any  sort  by  either  side.  If  the  Ir.rper  ques- 
tions were  still  too  much  for  Hanoi  to  con- 
sider, we  have  offered  on  several  occasions  to 
engage  the  other  side  In  discussions  of  some 
form  of  mutual  de-escalation  of  violence, 
leading  perhaps  to  a  cease-fire,  or  at  least 
improving  the  atmosphere  for  more  sub- 
stantive discussions.  Tliey  have  refused. 

Hanoi  has  claimed  that  the  bombing  raids 
north  of  the  17th  parallel  were  the  impedi- 
ment to  talks.  We  heard  them.  In  May  of 
1965,  and  again,  for  37  days  in  December 
that  year  and  January  1966.  we  stopped  the 
bombing  outright.  We  now  know  that  Hanoi 
used  this  latter  pause  to  undertake  a  major 
increase  In  Its  infiltration  into  the  South. 
In  respect  for  Vietnamese  tradition,  we  con- 
tinued to  stop  the  bombing  over  the  holl- 
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day  truce  periods.  This  ;  ear.  as  you  know. 
Hanoi  honored  Its  prom  se  of  a  seven-day 
military  standdown  durln  ;  Tet  by  hiunchlng 
a  long-planned  major  atmck  on  Saigon  and 
urban  centers  throughoi^it  the  country. 

In  the  Spring  of  1966.J[when  Hanoi  began 
talking  of  a  "permanentr'  cessation  of  the 
bombing,  we  indicated  bur  willingness  to 
consider  this  and  asked  only  for  some  re- 
straints on  their  part  li  turn.  Mindful  of 
their  sense  of  face,  we  made  It  clear  to 
Hanoi  that  we  required  n  ->  public  nnnounce- 
menU  and  made  no  dem  inds  for  Immediate 
action.  No  answer  In  :  "ebrvmry  1967.  the 
President  wrote  to  Ho  CI  1  Mlnh  and  offered 
to  stop  the  bombing  anc  the  reinforcement 
of  U.S.  troops  in  Vlet-Na  n  If  Ho  would  stop 
Its  infiltration.  The  offer  was  brusquely  dis- 
missed. 

Later  In  1967.  first  prlv  .tely.  then  publicly, 
we  offered  what  Is  nc  iv  called  the  San 
Antonio  formula.  We  pre  posed  a  halt  to  the 
bombing,  provided  only  that  It  led  to  pro- 
ductive discussions  wl  hln  a  reasonable 
time  We  would  assume  that  the  Commu- 
nists not  take  military  advantage  of  our 
doing  so.  Trom  late  Aug  ist  to  mid-October, 
while  dKCnsslons  on  the  formula  were  under 
way  through  third  partU  s.  we  restrained  our 
bombing  in  the  Hanoi  ar  la.  just  as  we  had  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  when  we  had 
hopes  of  arriving  at  son  lething  through  di- 
rect contacts  in  Moe  :ow.  Hanoi  broke 
contact. 

After  North  Vletname  se  Foreign  Minister 
Trinh's  statement  of  De  ;ember  29,  we  again 
undertook  explorations  ns  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  working  from  thl  i  statement  towards 
agreement  on  the  San  A  itonio  formula.  And 
again  showed  restraint  in  our  bombing  in 
the  Hanoi  area. 

To  clear  up  the  persls  ent  misunderstand- 
ing that  we  were  trying  to  exact  conditions 
from  Hanoi.  Secretary  of  Defense  Clifford 
made  clear  that  we  dl  I  not  Interpret  the 
San  Antonio  formula  U  mean  that  it  must 
stop  normal  levels  of  as  ilstance  to  the  Vlet- 
Cong — but  only  that  we  assumed  that  Hanoi 
would  not  take  undue  advantage  of  our 
pause  to  drastically  li  crease  these  levels. 
Nonetheless  the  respoi  ise  to  our  explora- 
tions has  been  and  rem  lins  negative. 

We  have  sought  also  to  engage  the  Soviet 
Union  in  talks  about  t  tie  problem  of  Viet- 
Nam — to  enforce  the  G«  neva  Accords  of  1954 
and  of  1962.  and  to  o  insider  de-escalation 
of  its  aid.  Thus  fax.  tl  ese  approaches  have 
not  been  productive. 

This  Is  the  record  of  some  of  our  efforts. 
We  have  left  no  stones  unturned.  We  have 
made  new  approaches,  a  id  expressed  the  con- 
tinued validity  of  ou:  older  approaches. 
Prom  all  the  evidence.  \  'e  must  conclude  to- 
day that  Hanoi  still  hoj  es  for  a  military  vic- 
tory, and  is  therefore  ui  willing  to  talk  peace 
except  on  terms  that  wo  ild  violate  the  legally 
expressed  will  of  the  Sc  uth  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple by  imposing  a  for  ;lgn  dominated  mi- 
nority government  upoi  i  them. 

When  this  attitude  changes,  Hanoi  will 
find  us  ready  to  talk,  i  s  we  ase  now,  as  we 
have  been.  Negotiation  s  are  no  unexplored 
alternative  to  us.  Bathe  ,  our  continued  mili- 
tary action  is  the  costl;  and  regretted  alter- 
native to  a  negotiated  settlement  which  we 
much  prefer,  but  whic  i  Hanoi  still  refuses 
to  explore  with  us. 

There  Is.  of  course,  .he  other  alternative 
suggested  to  us — that  o  r  admitting  that  pre- 
venting aggression  is  ocly  acceptable  when  It 
Is  cheap.  This  is  the  alternative  of  with- 
drawal. What  would  it  mean  for  Southeast 
Asia?  What  would  It  r  leen.  In  the  end.  for 
America? 

The  nations  of  Sout  least  Asia  today  are 
as  diverse  as  those  In  ai  y  part  of  the  world — 
and  they  are  developing  and  relating  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  world  In  a  variety  of  ways 
which  reflect  this  dlv(  rslty.  Virtually  each 
of  them  has  been  conf  -onted  by  a  Commu- 
nist threat  at  some  tlm  j  In  Its  history — most 


of  them  are  still  confronted  by  this  threat 
today.  They  are  meeting  this  threat  on  their 
own,  without  American  combat  troops,  often 
without  any  formal  ties  of  alliance  to  any 
country  at  all  In  Indonesia,  In  Malaysia,  ac- 
tive communist  subversion  has  been  success- 
fully met  In  Burma,  In  Thailand,  In  Cambo- 
dia, local  forces  continue  to  hold  Communist 
insurgent-s  In  check.  Yet.  each  of  these 
coiinlrles  is  weak  compared  to  the  Alliance 
of  China  and  North  Vlet-Nam.  What  has 
given  them,  what  continues  to  give  them, 
the  confidence  to  resist? 

In  the  first  instance.  It  Is  their  national 
and  religious  traditions— all  of  them  con- 
trary to  Marxian  Communism.  Yet.  history 
has  shown  them  all  that  proud  traditions 
alone  cannot  stop  armies,  cannot  stop  sub- 
version or  the  conditions  it  feeds  on.  What 
tips  the  balance,  then,  is  their  knowledge 
that  they  are  not  alone.  Their  conviction 
that  there  Is  a  great  power,  the  United 
States,  that  is  willing  to  help  stop  aggres- 
sion. In  Asia  as  well  as  In  Europe,  as  long 
as  this  conviction  Is  secure,  as  long  as  our 
willingness  to  assist  remains  credible,  this 
confidence  will  remain.  South  East  Asians 
will  deal  with  their  own  problems.  Including 
Insurgency  and  subversion. 

If  that  confidence  is  removed,  however, 
these  nations  would  again  feel  themselves 
alone.  Then,  not  even  the  most  determined 
of  the  free  governments  of  Southeast  Asia 
could  long  resist  the  combination  of  external 
pressure  and  Internal  subversion  the  Com- 
munists employ  Indeed,  most  of  them  recog- 
nize there  would  be  no  point  In  resisting 
such  pressure  single  handed.  We  could  ex- 
pect, then,  that  most  of  Soxitheast  Asia 
would  soon  be  under  the  control  of  one  or 
the  other  of  the  Communist  allies — which 
one  hardly  matters.  Hanoi's  would  be  Just 
as  oppressive  to  the  Lao  or  Cambodian  as 
Peking's   to   the   Burmese  or   Malaysian. 

You  need  not  take  my  word  that  our  stand 
In  Vlet-Nam  Is  the  touchstone  of  that  con- 
fidence. You  need  not  take  my  word  that  our 
withdrawal  from  Vlet-Nam.  and  the  fall  of 
that  country  to  the  Communists,  would  bring 
down  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia  as  well.  Last 
July.  Mr.  Lee  Kuan  Yew,  Prime  Minister  of 
neutral  Singapore,  pointed  out: 

•I  feel  the  fate  of  Asia— South  and  South- 
east Asia— win  be  decided  In  the  next  few 
years  by  what  happens  out  in  Vlet-Nam. 
i  mean,  that  this  Is  the  contest.  Depending 
on  how  that  Is  resolved,  the  rest  of  South 
and  Southeast  Asia  will  fall  In  place." 

Of  course,  there  are  those  who  believe  that 
wouldn't  matter  either — there  are  those  who 
are  perfectly  wllUnc  to  sacrifice  South  and 
Southeast  Asia  If  that  Is  what  we  must  do 
to  "get  out  of  Vlet-Nam".  But  what  then  of 
India,  what,  eventually,  of  the  rest  of  Asia? 
They  would,  at  the  least,  be  confronted  with 
very  grave  dangers.  And  the  United  States 
might  then  be  faced  by  the  choice  between 
not  one  but  a  number  of  massive  interven- 
tions, on  the  one  hand,  or  the  possible  col- 
lapse of  all  of  Asia  on  the  other. 

I  am  not  talking  about  "monolithic  Com- 
munism". Even  the  State  Department  knows 
that  Hanoi  Is  not  a  simple  satellite  of  Peking, 
and  that  a  Communist  Indonesia  wouldn't 
be  either.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  an  al- 
liance of  such  states,  and  of  others  trans- 
formed into  their  Images,  would  be  no  less 
dangerous  to  us  than  any  single  power  domi- 
nating the  region.  We  could  then  be  con- 
fronted. In  a  contracting  world  of  jets  and 
missiles,  with  the  threat  of  a  hostile  Asia — 
a  threat  comparable  at  least  In  Its  poten- 
tialities to  the  threat  we  recognized  thirty 
years  ago  as  a  grave  menace  to  our  security. 
No  one.  of  course,  can  give  Ironclad  guar- 
antees about  the  course  of  history.  But  no 
responsible  statesman  has  the  right  to  close 
his  eyes  to  Its  possibilities  that  lie  within 
It — especially  when  his  nation's  security  is 
at  stake. 
All    of    our    recent    Presidents    have    kept 


their  eyes  open  All  of  them  recognized  the 
dangers  that  could  arise  If  aggression  were 
to  go  unchecked  Today,  however,  because 
the  costs  are  higher.  President  Johnson  Is 
being  asked  to  close  his  eyes  and  to  Ignore 
the  dangers— to  us— which  a  unilateral  with- 
drawal  from  Vlet-Nam  would  enWll.  I  am 
pleased  to  tell  you  he  has  no  Intention  of 
doing  that.  He  has  no  intention  of  ignoring 
the  words  with  which  his  predecessor  began 
his  term  of  office — or  the  cautions  of  the 
other  men  who  have  held  the  office  of  the 
Presidency  in  the  last  twenty  years.  He  has 
no  Intention  of  abandoning  his  quest  for 
a  Just,  negotiated  peace  In  Vlet-Nam— or  of 
abandoning  that  country  before  such  a  peace 
lE  attained. 

The  debate  about  our  course  In  Vlet-Nam 
has  only  begun.  There  Is  of  course  an  out- 
pouring of  feeling  and  concern  about  our 
engagement  In  Vlet-Nam.  But  protest  Is  not 
necessarily  policy.  Thus  far  the  Issues  have 
not  been  sharply  defined.  But  the  process  of 
debate,  particularly  of  debate  under  the 
fierce  lights  of  an  election,  will  require  the 
contestante  to  declare  themselves.  It  Is  natu- 
ral for  politicians  to  seek  vantage  points 
which  will  seem  to  offer  new  hopes  for  peace 
in  a  period  of  troubled  opinion.  But  the 
American  people  will  see  through  verbal  for- 
mulas, or  vague  programs  which  pretend  to 
be  alternatives. 

The  critics  of  the  Administration  have  not 
yet  succeeded  in  defining  an  alternative  to 
our  policy  In  Vlet-Nam.  Save  for  the  few  who 
frankly  advocate  surrender,  and  others  who 
would  support  a  major  expansion  of  our 
military  effort.  It  Is  Impossible  on  analysis  to 
discover  In  what  respects  the  President's 
critics  would  modify  his  policy  of  firmness 
and  restraint.  They  oppose  unilateral  with- 
drawal. So  does  the  Administration.  Tliey 
favor  negotiation  with  Hanoi,  but  so  does  the 
Administration  which  has  explored  literally 
hundreds  of  leads,  only  to  find  the  other  side 
hanging  up  the  phone.  They  suggest  nego- 
tiations with  the  NLF.  But  any  reputable 
authority  on  Vlet-Nam,  whatever  his  posi- 
tion, understands  that  the  Liberation  Front 
Is  not  essentially  different  from  Hanoi  and 
that  the  fundamental  conflict  in  Vlet-Nam  is 
squarely  between  Communists  and  non- 
Communists.  They  favor  enlisting  the  coop- 
eration of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  sough 
to  do  so  many  times.  They  urge  larger  par 
tlclpatlon  of  South  Vietnamese  forces.  Tha 
small  country  has  just  called  another  135.00 
men  to  the  colors.  True,  some  would  try  one 
again  the  device  of  suspending  our  bomblm 
of  North  Vlet-Nam.  But  they  ofler  no  reasoi 
to  suggest  that  such  a  step  would  produc 
better  results  now  than  on  the  previous  occa 
slons  it  was  tried. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  Hanoi  Is  not  ready 
to  negotiate,  save  perhaps  to  preside  at  our 
ritual  surrender.  These  are  the  facts  which 
every  American  voter  should  consider  very 
carefully  in  the  months  ahead. 
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CONCLUSION   OF   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  tliere  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  tlie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  iS.  3497)  to  assist  in 
the  provision  of  housing  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families,  and  \o  extend 
and  amend  laws  relating  to  housing  and 
urban  development,  with  an  amendment 


in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate;  that  the  House  insisted  upon 
its  amendment  to  the  bill,  asked  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Barrett,  Mrs.  Sul- 
livan, Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr. 
MooRHEAD.  Mr.  WiDNALL.  Mrs.  Dwyer, 
and  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


DECEPTIVE  SALES  ACT  OP   1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.   1290.  S.  3065. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  <S.  3065 >  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  as  amended,  by 
pro\1ding  for  temporary  Injunctions  or 
restraining  orders  for  certain  \1olations 
of  that  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  866.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with,  but  that 
the  amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  in  lines  18  and  19.  it  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  "Upon  proper  showing  a  tem- 
porary injunction  or  restraining  order  shall 
be  granted  without  bond"  and  Insert  In 
place  thereof  the  following:  "Uf)On  proper 
showing  a  preliminary  injunction  shall  be 
granted  without  bond". 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  navs  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
present  time,  when  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  takes  action  against  a  per- 
son who  it  'las  strong  rea.soi*  to  believe  is 
engaged  in  an  unfair  or  deceptive  act  or 
practice  which  violates  section  5  of  the 
PTC  Act,  it  may  have  to  wait  for  a  period 
cf  up  to  3  years  before  It  can  issue  a  final 
cease-and-desist  order.  During  this  time, 
large  numl>ers  of  consumers  may  be 
lured  into  participating  in  schemes 
which  ultimately  will  defraud  them  of 
hundreds  of  dollars.  For  certain  fraudu- 
lent operators,  recognizing  this  deficiency 
in  FTC  procedures,  may  deliberately  eke 
out  the  maximum  period  of  grace  af- 
forded by  exercising  their  complete  pro- 
cedural rights  in  order  to  continue  to 
milk  their  deceptive  schemes.  As  Presi- 
dent Johnson  stated  when  proposing  this 
Deceptive  Sales  Act  in  his  consumer  mes- 
sage last  February: 

In  matters  so  flagrantly  deceptive,  the  con- 
sumer and  the  honest  businessman  deserve 
greater — and   speedier — protection. 

The  Commission  must  have  available 
an  effective  means  of  stopping  un- 
scrupulous practices  when  they  are  dis- 
covered. 

This  amendment  to  the  FTC  Act,  by 
authorizing  the  Commission  to  seek  in- 


junctive relief  pending  final  adjudication 
of  the  case  on  its  merits,  will  make  avail- 
able to  the  Commission  the  same  pro- 
cedures presently  available  to  a  private 
litigant  in  a  Federal  court.  Where  a 
private  party  demonstrates  to  a  court 
that  continuation  of  an  adverse  party's 
conduct  will  result  in  irreparable  harm 
or  injury,  he  may  be  able  to  obtain  in- 
junctive relief  until  the  merits  of  the 
case  arc  resolved.  This  bill  would  author- 
ize the  FTC,  acting  on  behalf  of  con- 
.sumers,  to  obtain  similar  traditional 
judicial  relief  in  order  to  move  quickly 
to  prevent  severe  and  irreparable  eco- 
nomic harm  or  physical  injury. 

S.  3065  will  help  tremendously  in 
equipping  the  Commission  to  combat 
consumer  fraud.  Consumers  need  this 
added  assistance,  so  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  act  quickly  and  favorably 
upon  this  bill. 

Some  question  has  been  raised  about 
whether  this  bill,  in  applying  to  "any  act 
or  practice  in  commerce  within  the 
meaning  of  section  5  which  is  unfair  or 
deceptive  to  the  consumer,"  would  con- 
fer jurisdiction  upon  the  Commission  to 
seek  injunctions  in  antitrust  cases.  With- 
out intending  to  comment  upon  the 
Supreme  Court's  opinion  in  the  Dean 
Foods  case,  which  could  be  construed  as 
holding  that  the  Commission  has  juris- 
diction to  seek  preliminary  injunctions 
generally  in  antitrust  cases  under  the  All 
Writs  Act,  it  is  the  committee's  intention 
that  this  bill  is  to  apply  solely  to  con- 
sumer fraud  cases — generally  speaking 
to  tho.se  cases  which  today  are  within 
the  purview  of  the  Commission's  Bureau 
of  Deceptive  Practices. 

It  is  my  belief  that  under  section  5  of 
the  FTC  Act,  the  words  "unfair  methods 
of  competition"  are  generally  under- 
stood to  apply  to  antitiTost  violations, 
while  the  words  "unfair  or  deceptive  acts 
or  practices,"  which  were  added  by  the 
Wheeler-Lea  amendments  of  1938,  apiily 
to  consumer  fraud  cases.  Since  S.  3065 
refers  to  "any  act  or  practice  in  com- 
merce within  the  meaning  of  section  5 
which  is  unfair  or  deceptive  to  the  con- 
sumer," we  intend  that  this  language, 
which  is  merely  the  Wheeler-Lea  amend- 
ment in  transposed  form,  have  the  same 
interpretation  as  that  language. 

Since  hearings  were  held  on  S.  3065, 
certain  individuals  have  expressed  the 
fear  that  once  an  injunction  has  been 
issued,  the  Commission  will  have  no  in- 
centive to  proceed  diligently  to  bring  the 
case  to  a  conclusion,  for  the  injunctive 
relief  will  be  as  effective  as  a  final  cease 
and  desist  order.  It  is  certainly  not  the 
committee's  intention,  however,  that  this 
relief  should  serve  as  a  substitute  for  a 
prompt  resolution  of  the  case  by  the 
Commission  in  proceedings  incorporat- 
ing the  safeguards  to  which  the  respon- 
dent is  entitled  under  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act. 

In  traditional  equity  proceedings,  a 
complainant,  who  has  been  granted  in- 
junctive relief,  must  employ  due  dili- 
gence in  the  prosecution  of  his  case  or 
the  injunction  will  be  dissolved,  espe- 
cially where  the  defendant  is  being  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  property  or  is 
otherw'ise  suffering  loss  because  of  the 
restraint.  It  is  the  committee's  intention 


that  this  right  be  protected.  Should  the 
Commission  drag  its  feet  in  proceeding 
with  a  case  in  which  an  injunction  has 
been  obtained,  we  would  expect  the  Fed- 
eral court  to  retain  jurisdiction  to  mod- 
ify or  dissolve  its  injunction. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  may  I 
take  a  moment  to  explain  the  amend- 
ment. 

In  the  fliKt  place,  the  bill  under  con- 
.sideration,  S.  3065,  I  believe  is  unanl- 
mou.sly  con.sidered  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  as  being  a  meritorious  meas- 
ure. It  would,  however,  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Trnde  Commission  Act.  conferrincr 
Ijowers  on  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
with  respect  to  decepti\e  advertising. 
Among  the  powers  that  it  would  confer 
on  the  Federal  Trade  Commis.sion  Is  this, 
as  indicated  near  the  end  of  the  bill: 
"Upon  j)roper  showing  a  temporarj-  in- 
junction or  restraining  order  shall  be 
granted  without  bond." 

In  other  words,  it  would  permit  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  go  Into 
court  for  either  a  restraining  order  or  a 
tcmporaiy  injunction,  without  bond. 

When  the  matter  was  consideied  fust 
in  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  llie 
Senator  from  New  HamiJshire  raised  the 
querj'  as  to  whether  we  should  confer 
upon  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  the 
power,  in  an  ex  j>arte  proceeding,  with- 
out notice  to  the  adverse  party,  to  secure 
a  restraining  order  which  might  con- 
ceivably put  him  out  of  business  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time  before  the 
matter  could  proceed  to  a  hearing  on  an 
injunction,  and  it  certainly  would  In- 
volve considerable  publicity  and  bad 
advertising. 

At  that  time,  a  member  of  the  majority 
staff  advised  the  committee  that  under 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  that 
was  already  taken  care  of,  that  it  could 
not  be  done  that  way,  and  that  there 
would  have  to  be  notice  to  the  adverse 
party.  So  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire did  not  pursue  the  matter  further, 
and  the  bill  was  reiwrted. 

Upon  examination,  however,  and  after 
con.sultation  with  tlie  minority  cotmsel. 
I  discovered  that  the  information,  at 
least  in  my  opinion,  was  erroneous;  be- 
cause imder  the  Federal  rules  of  civil 
procedure  there  is  this  difference  be- 
tween a  preliminary  injunction  and  a 
temporar>-  restraining  order.  To  obtain 
a  temporary  restraining  order,  all  that 
the  applicant  need  do  is  to  get  a  hearing 
before  the  court,  indicate  that  he  has  not 
been  able  to  notify  the  opposing  party, 
that  he  has  attempted  to,  or  something 
to  that  effect,  and  he  gets  his  temporary 
restraining  order.  To  get  a  preliminary 
injunction,  actual  notice  must  be  given 
to  the  opposing  party,  and  he  must  be 
given  an  opportu.'ilty  to  be  heard  at  tlie 
inauguration  of  the  proceedings. 
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With  that  in  mln4  I  prepared  this 
amendment,  which  sl*iply  would  strike 
out  the  temporary  retraining  order  or 
temporary  injunction  find  provides  that, 
upon  proper  showing,  a  preliminary  In- 
junction shall  be  grar|ted  without  bond. 
In  other  words,  my  amendment  simply 
means  that  before  ax*f  concern  or  cor- 
poration or  individual jis  put  out  of  busi- 
ness and  is  advertised  in  newspapers  as 
being  temporarily  coripelled  to  suspend 
business  activities  bedause  of  deceptive 
advertising,  that  advei^e  party,  that  con- 
cern, shall  receive  notice  and  have  the 
opportvmity  to  be  heard.  I  believe  this  is 
highly  important.  The  bill  is  Rood,  but 
I  believe  this  is  highly  important. 

In  the  first  place,  thts  bill  confers  upon 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  powers 
that  it  has  never  had  before.  In  the  sec- 
ond place.  I  do  not  luggest  that  there 
would  be  many  cases  of  injustice,  but  it 
has  been  my  experience  as  an  attorney 
that  many  times  the  matter  of  obtain- 
ing a  temporary  resttaining  order  con- 
sists of  someone  goiftg  into  court  and 
telling  the  judge  that  he  tried  to  find 
the  defendant,  he  coiild  not  find  him, 
and  asks  for  the  order.  The  order  is 
granted:  and  then,  df  course,  the  ad- 
verse party  has  a  right  to  ask  for  a  hear- 
ing on  the  injunctive  process. 

I  am  not  suggesting  any  lack  of  dili- 
gence on  the  part  of  tiie  court  or  lack  of 
honesty  and  sincerity  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Comnission.  but  we  are 
all  human.  The  doc 
courts  are  crowded 
receive  i-ather  hasty 
cases,  as  every  Me 

knows,  an  executive  department  does  not 
operate    through    a  [commissioner    but 
through    some   underfing   or  an  official 
somewhere  down  the 
sents  an  opportunity 
by  a  Government  con 
never  had   this  pow 
about — unintentiona 
tice  upon  anyone  oi 
The   temporary   r 
supposed  to  be  only 
tended,  under  the  Fc 
procedure,  10  days  o»  cause,  or  10  days 
more.  The  fact  that  tbis  plain  distinction 
Is  drawn  in  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act   between   a   preliminary   injunction 
and  a  temporary  reltraining  order  re- 
veals that  the  processiof  obtaining  a  tem- 
porary restraining  oiider  is  fraught  with 
the  danger  of  injustiqe  to  individuals  and 
to  others  in  business. ' 

I  believed.  frankljJ,  Mr.  President— I 
am  not  saying  thisl  in  a  complaining 
way — that  this  amenidment  would  be  ac- 
cepted immediately. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HruskaI  was  so  concerned  about  this 
matter  he  requested  tthat  the  committee 
send  the  bill  to  thej  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  to  be  considered  by  them,  and 
the  committee  declined  to  do  so.  I  am  not 
criticizing  that  in  th^  closing  days  of  the 
session.  The  distinguished  chairman,  of 
course,  is  trying  to  finish  our  business. 

Mr.  President,  thd  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  does  not  regard  this  as  a 
minor  point:  he  regjards  this  as  a  very 
serious  and  dangerous  flaw  in  an  act 
which  is  mei-itoriousi  in  itself  and  which 
has  pix>per  objectives.  However,  it  is  a 
flaw  that  may  work  an  injustice. 


Bts  of  the  Federal 
lese  matters  must 

Attention.  In  many 
er  of  the  Senate 


jline:  and  this  pre- 
for  arbitrai-y  action 
lission,  which  has 
before,  to  bring 
perhaps — injus- 
frating  a  business, 
straining  order  is 
fmporary,  to  be  ex- 
deral  i-ules  of  civil 


My  amendment  could  not  work  any 
injustice  toward  anyone.  It  could  not 
cause  a  long  or  considerable  delay  to  do 
any  harm  to  the  expeditious  actions  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  because 
it  is  well  known  that  courts  give  prefer- 
ence on  the  docket  to  applications  for 
temporary  injunctions. over  requests  for 
temporary  restraining  orders.  It  is  a 
.serious  matter  and  courts  give  the  mat- 
ter serious  consideration.  Both  parties 
are  notified,  and.  to  me.  that  is  the 
•guts"  of  justice  in  this  matter. 

If  Congress  is  about  to  confer  new 
powers  upon  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, it  is  our  duty  to  be  very  careful 
and  meticulous  in  seeing  to  it  that  we  do 
not  leave  a  loophole  which  could  cause 
this  measure  to  be  an  insti-ument  of 
injustice. 

I  have  been  amazed,  frankly,  at  the 
resistance  to  the  very  simple  amend- 
ment I  have  offered.  My  amendment 
would  leave  in  the  bill  that  this  shall  be 
without  bond.  Tlierefore,  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  recourse  on  the  part  of  a 
businessman  if  he  has  irreparable  injury 
worked  upon  him:  there  is  no  recourse 
for  damages  from  the  Government  be- 
cause of  the  action  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

It  was  suggested.  I  believe,  by  one  of 
by  distinguished  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee that  he  prefeiTed  an  amendment 
which  would  require  a  bond.  I  felt  that 
this  simple  amendment,  making  it  an 
injunction  instead  of  a  restraining  order, 
would  remedy  the  situation  so  that  no 
bond  would  be  necessary.  However.  Mr. 
President.  I  can  assure  you  that  if  this 
amendment  is  not  agreed  to.  I  shall  then 
offer  the  amendment  which  would  pro- 
vide for  bond  and  I  shall  ask  for  a  roll- 
call  vote  because  here  is  one  instance — 
and  I  think  my  opinion  is  shared  by  sev- 
eral members  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce who  speak  for  themselves,  and  by 
at  least  one  other  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary — that  offers  a 
chance  for  unjust  and  tyrannical  action 
by   a  goverrunent  commission. 

I  hope  my  amendment  is  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Seiiator  from  New  Hampshire  is  abso- 
lutely correct  in  stating  that  this  amend- 
ment did  cause  some  lively  discussion  in 
committee  as  it  applies  to  this  bill  and 
one  other  bill.  Many  members  of  the 
committee  felt  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  should  have  this  authority 
to  seek  temporary  restraining  orders, 
which  is  not  new  as  it  is  contained  in 
four  other  acts  which  the  Feredal  Trade 
Commission  administers.  Therefore,  it  is 
a  matter  which  has  been  on  the  statute 
books  previously. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  believes  that  what 
we  intend  to  do  in  the  bill  regarding 
temporary  restraining  orders  might  do 
some  harm  to  some  persons  engaged  In 
practices  that  were  not  decep.ive. 
However,  his  amendment  would  limit 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  obtain- 
ing a  preliminary  injunction,  thereby 
denying  it  the  right  to  seek  a  temporary 
restraining  order.  Many  of  us  felt  that 
this  might  severely  restrict  the  power  of 
the  Commission  to  prevent  fraud  under 
this  act,  especially  since  in  other  acts  it 
administers,  they  have  the  same  author- 


ity to  seek  restraining  orders.  Where 
fraud  is  obvious  and  patent,  and  the  mat- 
ter clearly,  on  its  face,  is  a  violation  of 
the  laws  and  is  also  deceptive  In  Its  na- 
ture, the  Commission  should  be  able  to 
proceed  against  it. 

In  some  jurisdictions  a  period  up  to 
2  weeks  or  more  may  elapse  before  the 
hearing  on  a  preliminary  injunction  is 
actually  held.  During  that  period  the 
Commission  would  be  unable  to  take  ef- 
fective action  against  any  party  if  it  were 
denied  the  authority  to  request  a  tempo- 
rary restraining  order.  And  since  the  bill 
itself  would  amend  that  section  of  the 
Federal  Tmde  Commission  Act  presently 
dealing  with  food  and  drug  advertising 
where  a  temporary  restraining  order  is 
permitted,  the  proposed  amendment 
would  weaken  protection  in  an  area 
where  it  now  exists. 

Although    a    temporary     restraining 
order  is   a   temporary   remedy,   it   is   a 
remedy  the  Commission  may  find  neces- 
sary to  employ  in  limited  and  rare  cir- 
cumstances.   For   example,   they    might 
seek  to  enjoin  the  blatant  and  false  ad- 
vertising of  products  which  are  harm- 
ful to  the  health  or  safety  of  persons 
who  use  that  product  as  suggested.  If 
they  were  unable  to  stop  such  advertis- 
ing immediately,  the  complete  advertis- 
ing campaign  could  have  run  its  course 
within  a  2 -week  period  to  the  detriment 
and    possibly    physical    harm    of    large 
numbers    of    consumers.    Similarly     in 
flagrant     home     improvement     frauds, 
many  individuals  may  suffer  severe  eco- 
nomic injury  if  the  injunctive  relief  is 
delayed  for  2  weeks  or  more.  It  is  for 
reasons  such  as  these,  that  judicial  pro- 
cedme  recognizes  that  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  permit  the  Issuance  of  a  tem- 
porary  restraining   order   and   provides 
for  it  in  its  rules. 

The  courts  permit  an  applicant  to  seek 
a  temporary  restraining  order,  but  again 
the  rules  are  quite  explicit  on  the  safe- 
guards which  must  be  met  before  a  t-em- 
porary  restraining  order  can  be  Issued. 
Rule  65  states  that  a  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  can  be  issued  without  notice 
to  the  adverse  party  only  if  two  condi- 
tions are  met:  First,  that  it  clearly  ap- 
pears from  specific  facts  that  immediate 
and  irreparable  injury,  loss,  or  damage 
will  result  to  the  applicant  before  the  ad- 
verse party  can  be  heard  in  opposition: 
and,  second,  that  the  applicant's  attorney 
certifies  to  the  court  the  efforts,  if  any, 
which  have  been  made  to  give  notice, 
and  the  reasons  supporting  his  claim  that 
notice  should  not  be  required. 

The  existence  of  this  second  require- 
ment, which  was  added  In  the  most  recent 
amendment  of  this  rule,  indicates  that 
a  court  Is  expected  to  look  closely  at 
whether  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
contact  the  adverse  party.  And  in  the 
note  on  this  subsection  by  the  advisory 
committee  which  helped  draft  this  rule, 
the  committee  indicates  that  when  for- 
mal notice  cannot  be  given  to  the  adverse 
party,  that  informal  notice,  such  as  a 
telephone  call,  should  be  attempted.  The 
Commission  indicates  that  this  Is  It-s 
practice. 

In  addition,  there  are  other  practices 
and  provisions  designed  to  guard  against 
unduly  harming  a  person  through  the 
Issuance    of    a    temporary    restraining 
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order.  First,  a  court,  recognizing  that 
this  is  an  extraordlnarj*  remedy,  tends 
to  restrict  the  scope  of  the  order  very 
narrowly  to  a  specific  practice  employed 
by  the  party,  and  not  to  the  conduct  of 
his  entire  business.  Second,  the  rule  spe- 
cifically requires  that  the  order  expire 
after  such  brief  period,  not  to  exceed  10 
days,  as  the  court  fixes.  It  can  be  renewed 
only  once,  and  again  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  10  days.  Third,  the  rule  specific- 
ally states  that  any  person  who  i.  placed 
under  a  temporary  restraining  order 
without  having  received  notice  may, 
within  2  days,  appear  before  the  court  to 
seek  a  modification  or  di-ssolution  of  that 
order. 

The  committee  agreed  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  an  adverse  party 
leceive  notice  of  any  injunctive  proceed- 
ing commenced  against  it.  It  believes, 
however,  that  the  safeguards  provided  In 
rule  65  will  be  adequate  for  that  purpo.se, 
and  no  witness  at  the  hearings  on  this 
bill  suggested  otherwise.  The  committee 
report,  therefore,  contains  strong  lan- 
guage expressing  the  committee's  inten- 
tion that  the  Commission,  in  exercising 
the  authority  conferred  by  S.  3065, 
closely  follow  the  requirements  of  rule  65 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure, 
and  in  those  limited  instances  where  it 
seeks  a  temporary  restraining  order,  that 
it  must  make  a  serious  effort  to  contact 
the  adverse  party  informally  where  for- 
mal notice  cannot  be  given. 

In  the  report  we  say  this:  In  commit- 
tee, an  amendment  which  would  restrict 
the  Commission  to  obtaining  a  prelimi- 
nary injunction  only— and  thereby  deny- 
ing authority  of  a  temporary  restraining 
order — was  defeated. 

The  committee  understands,  however, 
that  the  Commission  in  any  proceeding 
under  the  amended  section  shall  in  turn 
observe  the  requirements  of  rule  65  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  re- 
lating to  the  issuance  of  an  injunction. 
For  rule  65  clearly  requires  that  notice 
and  a  hearing  be-  granted  the  adverse 
party  before  a  preliminary  injunction 
can  be  issued,  and  rule  65  <b)  is  explicit 
on  safeguards  which  must  be  met  in 
those  instances  where  a  temporary  re- 
straining order,  which  can  be  issued  for 
no  more  than  10  days  and  is  renewable 
only  once,  is  issued  without  notice  to 
the  adverse  party.  The  note  on  this  sub- 
section 65(b)  by  the  advisory  committee, 
which  helped  to  draft  rule  65.  indicates 
that  when  formal  notice  cannot  be 
given — and  this  is  In  the  report.  I  re- 
peat— Informal  notice  such  as  a  tele- 
phone call,  should  be  attempted.  The 
committee  agrees  that  the  Commission 
should  make  a  serious  effort  to  notify  the 
adverse  party  informally  in  advance  of 
such  proceedings  when  a  formal  notice 
cannot  be  given  and  understands  that 
this  is  Commission  ixilicy. 

In  a  letter  In  the  committee.  Chair- 
man Dixon  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission has  stated — which  again  clears 
it  up: 

The  practice  of  tlie  CommlsBion  has  been, 
and  Is.  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
Rule  65  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure. Accordingly,  in  EeeJclng  a  temporary 
restraining  order,  where  statutory  authority 
has  been  given  to  the  Commission,  we  at- 
tempt In  all  Instances  to  give  notice  in  writ- 


ing, or  at  least  by  telephone,  to  the  party 
who  would  be  affected  by  such  an  order,  or 
his  attorney,  of  the  Commission's  Intention 
to  seek  an  order  from  the  district  court. 

Should  S.  3065  be  enacted,  the  Commission 
will  continue  this  practice. 

As  stated  earlier,  the  committee  be- 
lieves strongly  that  these  procedures 
should  be  followed. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  Senator's  yielding  to  me.  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  remarks  ap- 
pear in  a  different  place  in  the  Record 
so  that  this  discourse  may  not  be  inter- 
rupted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Other  Senators  want  to 
be  heard,  and  I  shall  not  go  into  detail 
at  this  time.  However,  two  or  three  times 
the  Senator  referred  to  the  2-week  lapse 
before  obtaining  a  preliminary  injunc- 
tion. It  has  not  been  my  experience  that 
that  delay  was  common  at  all.  It  has 
been  my  experience  that  a  hearing  on  a 
preliminary  injunction  is  given  prefer- 
ence over  everything  el.se  by  a  court. 
There  is  not  anything  in  the  rules  of  pro- 
cedure that  indicates  there  is  a  2-week 
waiting  period:  is  there? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  2-week  period 
strikes  an  average,  because  in  many 
States  and  in  many  jurisdictions  motion 
day  is  on  a  certain  day  in  the  week.  After 
the  motions  are  filed,  they  are  taken  up 
after  a  waiting  period— sometimes  10  to 
15  days — expires.  It  is  a  question  of  court 
procedure.  I  suppose  there  are  instances 
where  one  does  not  have  to  wait  even  a 
day.  but  can  have  the  motion  heard  im- 
mediately. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  rules  do  not  refer 
to  preliminary  injunctions  on  motions 
day. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  court  can  de- 
cide to  hear  it.  The  whole  purix>se  Is  that 
if  a  person  has  committed  an  obvious, 
patent  fraud,  whether  it  is  in  home  Im- 
provements or  otherwise,  If  there  is  a 
waiting  period,  harm  might  be  done  to 
people  by  not  having  the  product  re- 
strained from  going  on  the  market.  I 
suppose  sometimes  it  could  be  done  in 
2  or  3  days,  but  2  weeks  was  an  example. 
In  New  York,  for  example,  motions  day 
Is  on  Tuesday,  and  then  there  Is  a  10-day 
waiting  period  afterward. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  fi-om  New 
Hampshire  is  not  interested  in  the  wel- 
faa-e  of  the  person  who  has  committed  a 
patent,  culpable,  obvious  fraud.  He  Is  In- 
terested in  what  may  happen  to  a  person 
who  has  not  committed  it.  In  this  coun- 
try r>eople  are  innocent  until  they  are 
proven  guilty.  I  have  been  through  the 
Inislness  of  people  saying,  'We  have 
tried  to  notify  somebody  by  telephone," 
and  then  have  a  temporary  restraining 
order  issued,  and  have  that  appear  in 
the  newspaper,  concerning  a  reputable 
businessman  who  may  later  prove  him- 
self Innocent,  and  who  does  not  have  any 
recourse  under  a  bond.  That  Is  what  I  am 
interested  in. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  interested  In 
him.  I  do  not  know  of  any  cases  where 
they  have  had  temporarj-  orders  in  those 
cases.  Where  they  have  been  obtained, 
they  have  been  usually  against  scala- 
wags, moving  from  State  to  State  in 
their  deceptions.  The  safeguards  are  very 
clear.  Tlie  safeguards  pix)vlde  10  days. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  I  may  be  in  disagreement  on 
the  inteiTDretatlon  of  the  safeguards 
under  lule  65. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  the  Sen- 
ate vote  on  the  matter.  If  this  procedure 
did  not  exist  in  other  legislation  that 
must  be  administered  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  it  would  be  different. 
We  might  want  to  discuss  the  whole  mat- 
ter and  debate  whether  we  should  have 
temporary  orders  in  other  cases.  That 
has  not  been  the  case  so  far  in  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  a  lawyer,  but  I 
have  not  practiced  very  much  in  the  last 
few  years.  I  am  merely  giving  what  I 
think  an  honest  and  legal  int.erpretatlon 
of  the  safeguards,  and  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  Is  doing 
the  same. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  think  the  Senator  Is 
very  fortunate  in  having  the  staff  he  has. 
He  has  some  very  able  young  people  on 
it.  I  was  surprised  when  the  Senator 
talked  about  spirited  discussion  In  the 
Commerce  Committee,  because  the  only 
discussion  I  recall  was  between  two  or 
three  members  on  oiu-  side.  I  did  not 
hear  anybody  on  the  majority  side  say 
anything  at>out  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  talked  about  It.  As 
I  recall,  we  listened  to  both  sides.  I  ex- 
pi-essed  my  opinion  that  I  thought  the 
temporary   restraining   order   provision 
should  stay  In  the  bill   in  the  beginning, 
mainly  because  of  the  four  pieces  of  leg- 
islation  that  the   Federal   Trade  Com- 
mission   mu.st    administer.     I    suppose 
harm  could  be  done  cither  way,  but  I 
think,  when  we  weigh  the  cases  on  the 
scale,  very  few  will  be  found  where  harm 
was  done.  There  may  be  some,  but  I  do 
not  know  of  a  case  where  somebody  has 
been  severely  injured  by  a  temporary  re- 
straining order,   because   befoie  one  Is 
obtained,  it  must  be  an  obvious,  patent, 
and  flagrant  fraud.  Normally  one  will 
forget  about  the  order  and  disappear, 
or  voluntarily  take  the  product  off  the 
market  and  cease  doing  business.  There 
may  be  some  cases  where  harm  has  been 
done   a   respondent,    but   I   have   never 
heard  of  one.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
have  been  cases  In  which.  If  a  certain 
procedure    were    not    stopped    Immedi- 
ately— I  know  this  has  hapi>ened  under 
the    Food    and    Drug    Act — irreparable 
harm  could  have  been  done  not  only  to 
the  health  but  to  the  safety  of  iJwple. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
that  I  listened  to  the  explanation  of  the 
bill  by  the  very  learned  and  able  Sen- 
ator from  Washington,  chairman  of  the 
committee.  The  thoughts  he  expressed, 
particularly  in  his  closing  remarks,  were 
very  much  the  same  as  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  In  the  first  place. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
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is  In  full  sympathy  wlt4  stopping  a  sit- 
uation which  could  be  highly  damaging 
and  Irreparably  harmful,  on  a  showing 
of  what  is  referred  to  as  >trict  prooof .  No- 
body would  have  any  4oubts  about  the 
impact  of  this  bill  in  tuch  case.  How- 
ever, when  we  speak  attout  strict  proof, 
we  get  into  a  divergence  of  opinions  re- 
garding preliminary  in,  unctions.  Indeed 
any  Injunctions  at  all.  ind  It  is  to  that 
which  I  wish  to  address  nyself . 

What  is  strict  proof  and  what  must 
be  proved?  I  think  thd  bill  is  directed 
against  a  bad  situatloi  .  I  think  it  has 
laudable  objectives.  ''Vhere  there  Is 
flagrant  fraud,  we  want  to  have  this  kind 
of  bill  in  operation.  How  ever,  there  ought 
to  be  some  safeguards  on  the  power 
vested  in  the  Federal  T  -ade  Commission 
to  ask  for  an  injunction.  One  of  them 
is  that  there  should  be  language  In  the 
bill  that  would  put  thn  power  to  grant 
the  injunction  In  the  equitable  discre- 
tion of  the  court,  and  not  merely  on  a 
"proper  Showing"  of  the  Commission's 
reasonable  belief  of  a  violation  of  law 
and  in  the  public  Inti  rest. 

In  my  judgment,  tlis  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New)  Hampshire  is  a 
good  one.  It  should  be  kdopted.  At  a  lit- 
tle later  time  in  this  d  scussion  and  de- 
bate. I  propose  to  add  another  amend- 
ment that  would  go  to  the  proposition 
of  requiring  and  empcwering  tlie  court 
to  use  equitable  discret  on  as  to  whether 
an  injunction  should  te  granted  as  op- 
posed to  putting  it  siniply  on  a  routine 
basis  that  since  the  Fe(  leral  Trade  Com- 
mission believes  there  i:  a  flagrant  abuse, 
therefore,  an  injuncticn  ought  to  issue. 
A  difference  of  opin  ion  exists  among 
the  Federal  courts  on  the  land  under 
section  13  of  the  Fedend  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act.  For  Instance,  there  Is  a  case  of 
Federal  Trade  Corninission  v.  Rlwdes 
Pharmacal  Co.  (191,  Psd.  2d  744 1  in  the 
Seventh  Circuit.  The  cise  is  about  15  or 
16  years  old.  In  that  ;ase.  the  court  of 
appeals  granted  a  temwrary  injunction, 
but  it  limited  the  lower  court's  function 
in  the  following  language: 

It  Is  true  that  there  Is  nothing  In  the  Act 
or  In  its  legislative  history  to  Indicate  what 
should  be  considered  as  i  "proper  showing." 
We  think,  however,  that  it  Is  fair  to  say 
that  all  the  Commlsslo:,  had  to  show  was 
a  Justinable  basis  for  bel  evlng.  derived  from 
reasonable  Inquiry  or  o  her  credible  infor- 
mation, that  such  a  sta' e  of  facts  probably 
existed  as  reasonable  w<  uld  lead  the  Com- 
mission to  believe  that  the  defendants  were 
engaged  In  the  dlssemt  latlon  of  false  ad- 
vertisements of  a  drug  In  violation  of  the 
Act.  .  .  .  This  Is  to  say  .  .  the  court  had  only 
to  resolve  the  narrow  iss  le  of  whether  there 
was  "reasonable  cause"  to  believe  that  the 
alleged  violation  had  ta  ten  place. 

It  is  submitted,  in  ill  seriousness  and 
all  earnestness,  that  the  Commission 
would  not  file  an  app!  Ication  for  a  tem- 
poraiy  restraining  ore  er  or  a  temporary 
Injunction  if  it  did  not  believe  it  was 
entitled  to  it.  If  that  Os  the  fact.  I  may 
say  to  the  Senator  froiji  Washington,  the 
court  would  be  compe  led  as  a  matter  of 
mere  ministerial  folli^wup  to  grant  an 
injunction  requested!  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Tqe  other  alternative 
would  be  to  construe  ihe  statute  by  say- 
ing that  if  the  court  should  be  convinced 
that  there  is  reasonaljle  cause  to  believe 


that  there  is  flagrant  abuse,  such  as  the 
chairman  ot  the  committee  has  referred 
to.  It  may  issue  an  injunction. 

If  the  chairmai^  would  be  willing  to 
suggest  that  the  decision  in  Federal 
Trade  Commission  against  National 
Health  Aids,  a  Marj'land  case  decided  in 
1952,  should  be  the  law  of  the  land: 
namely,  that  the  court  would  apply  Its 
equitable  discretion  to  an  application  for 
injunction,  and  that  the  court  would 
have  to  be  persuaded  that  there  is  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  there  was 
flagrant  abuse,  we  could  go  along  with 
that.  Then  there  would  be  safeguards  to 
which  the  public  is  entitled,  to  which 
businessmen  are  entitled,  and  to  which 
the  couits  are  enUtled.  But  if  we  are  to 
say  that  once  the  Commission  believes 
that  there  has  been  flagrant  abuse,  hav- 
ing been  persuaded  in  its  own  mind  that 
the  court  must  issue  an  injunction,  that 
then  the  court  must  automatically 
grant  the  application,  the  situation  will 
be  intolerable. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  As  indicated  by  the  lan- 
Ru.ige  of  the  bill,  the  obvious  purix>se — 
and  it  is  a  perfectly  proper  purpose— of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  seeking 
this  authority,  the  conferral  of  authority 
is  to  seek  injunctive  relief,  to  stop  decep- 
tive practices  pending  a  Federal  Trade 
Commission  investigation.  Such  an  In- 
vestigation may  last  2  or  3  years  be- 
fore sufficient  evidence  can  be  adduced 
to  warrant  the  granting  of  a  cease-and- 
desist  order.  It  is  going  to  take  a  couple 
of  years  for  the  Commission  to  investi- 
gate a  case,  so  it  would  seem  that  they 
are  merely  seeking  to  put  someone  out 
of  business.  If  the  abuse  were  so  hor- 
rible, why  could  they  not  wait  2,  3.  4. 
or  5  days  to  have  a  hearing  at  which 
the  advei-se  party  would  have  a  chEuice 
to  be  heard? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  the  essence  of 
the  amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  submits.  I  think  It  is  a 
good  argiunent.  because  there  could  be 
irreparable  harm  visited  within  even  so 
short  a  time  upon  the  person  enjoined, 
if  it  were  improperly  done. 

The  case  to  which  I  referred,  the  Na- 
tional Health  Aids  case,  indicated  that  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  Congress  to 
require  a  district  court  in  the  granting 
of  the  extraordinary  remedy  of  an  In- 
junction to  proceed  merely  on  the  basis 
of  reasonable  belief  of  the  administra- 
tive agency:  that  the  reasonable  belief 
of  the  Commission  is  sufficient  to  war- 
rant its  application  for  the  injunction. 
But  the  action  of  the  court  should  be 
based  on  traditional  equitable  standards 
that  properly  flow  in  the  issuance  of  pre- 
llminai-y  injunctions. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  which  one  or  the  other 
of  those  cases  is  the  root  of  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate?  Which  of  the  alter- 
natives is  it,  may  I  ask?  Is  it  that  there 
will  be  an  automatic,  routine  issuance  of 
a  preliminary  injimction  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Commission,  in  which 
it  states,  in  effect,  "We  are  the  Commis- 
sion. We  are  convinced  that  this  Is  a 
flagrant  case  and  that,  therefore,  an  In- 
junction should  issue"?  Or  Is  It  the  other 


alternative,    that    the   court   should    be 
convinced  it  is  a  flagrant  case:  that  it 
Is  the  court's  equitable  discretion  that 
should  be  called  into  play  at  that  time, 
and  that  that  is  the  root  that  would  be 
described  by  the  bill  before  the  Senate? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  an  able  lawyer.  The  inter- 
pretation has  been  made  in  two  differ- 
ent ways.  But  I  would  suggest  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  interpretation  should  be  in 
between  the  two:   that  the  court  would 
not  grant  an  injunction  unless  It  thought 
the  facts  that  gave  them  the  right  to  a 
reasonable  belief  might  lead  to  that  con- 
clusion. If  after  the  court  Is  satisfied  the 
Commission  has  reason  to  believe  that 
the  practice  which  is  unfair  or  decep- 
tive is  about  to  be  committed.  It  must 
also  consider  whether  the  granting  of 
injunctive  relief  would  be  "to  the  Inter- 
est of  the  public." 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.   MAGNUSON.   That   gives   broad 
authority   to   the  court   to  say.   "Even 
though.    Mr.    Commissioner,    you    have 
reason  to  believe  the  violation  Is  flagrant, 
I  do  not  believe  it  Is  In  the  best  interest 
to  Rrant  the  injunction."  The  court  has 
wide  authority  to  use  discretion.  That 
is  a  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes,  but  the  court 
should  be  convinced  that  there  Is  Ir- 
reparable harm. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  court  hais  to  be 
convinced. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Where  Is  that  lan- 
guage? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  whole  theory  of 
Injunction  is  that  the  whole  case  is  not 
to  be  tried  at  that  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  But  under  section  13 
procedures,  there  can  be  an  application 
for  injunction,  and  there  is  one  line  of 
decisions  within  the  Federal  court  sys- 
tem which  holds  that  the  mere  filing 
of  a  recitation  by  an  administrative 
agency  that  a  case  of  flagrant  abuse 
exists  Is  enough  for  the  court  to  issue 
an  injimction,  and  it  is  only  upon  that 
narrow  issue  that  the  decision  Is  made. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  the  court  wished 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  No. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  court  must  ex- 
amine the  nature  of  this  colloquy,  the 
committee  report,  and  all  the  cases.  He 
has  to  look  at  the  prima  facie  case  the 
Commission  presents.  If  the  court  does 
not  think  it  is  a  prima  facie  case,  but 
the  Commission  stubbornly  says  that  it 
believes  an  injunction  Is  proper,  the  court 
has  discretion  whether  to  Issue  it.  It  does 
not  have  to  do  .so. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  So.  that  Is  in  keeping 
with  the  traditional  and  equitable  doc- 
trine that  the  court  exercise  Its  discre- 
tion. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  hope  it  would  be. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  think  that  Is  what 
the  Senator  Is  describing.  If  so,  later  in 
the  day  I  hope  to  ofifer  an  amendment 
which  I  hope  the  Senator  will  accept  be- 
cause it  will  say  in  words  precisely  what 
the  Senator  has  now  .said — that  the  court 
can  exercise  its  equitable  discretion,  and 
that  would  be  In  keeping  also  with  the 
reason  for  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
court  would  have  to  exercise  Its  dlscre- 
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tion  and  look  closely  at  whether  the 
Commission  has  presented  all  the  prima 
facie  evidence  in  the  case.  And  I  do  not 
think  It  is  mandatory  on  the  court — I 
may  be  wrong — that  just  because  the 
Commission  says  it  has  "reason  to  be- 
lieve." even  though  the  prima  facie 
case  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be  or  one  that 
would  cause  a  reasonable  person  to  have 
"reason  to  believe"  that  the  court  would 
be  bound  by  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  from  Wa.shington  made 
the  remarks  he  has  just  made.  It  shows 
that  he  is  a  very  careful  lawyer. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  also  require  that 
the  injunction  be  to  the  "interest  of  the 
public."  That  is  a  pretty  broad  lest. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  so  that  I 
understand  correctly,  it  is  the  position 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  that  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  would  enable  the  judge  to  look 
at  the  recitations  and  the  showing  made 
by  the  Commission  and  defendant,  and 
that  he  would  %vant  to  be  persuaded  and 
satisfied  from  all  of  these  circumstances 
that  a  case  of  flagrant  abuse  does  exist 
and  therefore  should  be  stopped. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  have  cases 
here.  However,  I  understand  that  the 
court  on  many  occasions  has  refused  to 
act  upon  a  Commission.  But  application 
for  injunctive  relief.  But  it  is  clear  that  it 
would  involve  determining  whether  the 
Commission  has  presented  a  prima  facie 
case,  and  also — as  the  bill  states — it 
must  consider  whether  the  granting  of 
injunctive  relief  would  be  "to  the  m- 
terest  of  the  public."  In  determining 
whether  this  requirement  is  satLsfied,  the 
committee  intends  that  a  court  should 
employ  its  customary  balancing  test,  by 
weighting  the  potential  harm  to  consum- 
ers from  continuation  of  the  challenged 
conduct  against  the  injury  which  a  de- 
fendant might  suffer  if  his  conduct  is  en- 
joined unfairly, 

I  do  not  know  how  they  can  define  it 
plainer  than  that. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Tliat  is  fine.  I  think 
that  Is  a  declaration  and  a  restatement 
of  the  sense  of  the  amendment  which  I 
will  offer  later. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  only 
If  the  court  is  satisfied  that  these  two 
conditions  have  been  met.  has  the  Com- 
mission made  the  "proper  showing"  nec- 
essary to  justify  the  issuance  of  an 
Injunction. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  What  proper  showing? 
A  proper  showing  that  the  Commission 
Is  satisfied  or  that  the  court  is  satisfied? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No.  The  court  would 
have  to  be  satisfied  that  these  two  con- 
ditions have  been  met. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Then  that  would  be 
very  fine.  I  hope  that  the  memorandimi 
to  which  the  Senator  has  referred  will 
be  preserved  as  against  the  time  when 
I  would  like  to  confer  with  him  and  show 
him  the  language  of  my  amendment.  I 
believe  it  will  be  within  the  memorandum 
to  which  he  referred  and  should  render 
the  amendment  acceptable- to  him. 

It  is  my  hope  that  there  will  be  a 
favorable  action  upon  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  It 
will,  however,  be  preliminary  to  my 
amendment  which  I  Intend  to  follow  up 
on  at  a  later  time  during  the  debate. 


Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  was  not  present  when 
I  stated  the  portion  of  the  bill  that  I  am 
attempting  to  deal  with.  It  is  in  the  very 
last  part.  It  states:  "Upon  a  proper  show- 
ing, a  temporary  injunction  or  restrain- 
ing order  shall  be  granted  without  bond." 

My  amendment  would  provide  that  it 
must  be  a  preliminary  injunction  which 
calls  for  notice. 

I  stated  that  if  the  amendment  is  not 
agreed  to,  I  would  offer  immediately  an- 
other amendment  w^hich  would  require  a 
bond,  because  it  seems  to  be  only  ordi- 
nary commonsense  to  me  that  if  we  are 
going  to  deal  with  a  businessman  or  con- 
cern and  operate  upon  him  in  an  ex  parte 
proceeding  and  deal  with  a  temporary 
injunctive  process,  one  of  two  things 
should  be  involved:  He  should  either 
have  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent his  case  or.  if  he  does  not,  there 
should  be  a  bond  so  that  if  irreparable 
injurj'  is  caused  him  or  his  business,  he 
has  recourse.  One  or  the  other  condi- 
tion should  be  involved. 

If  my  amendment  is  agreed  to.  I  will  be 
satisfied.  If  the  amendment  is  rejected. 
I  intend  immediately  to  offer  another 
amendment  which  would  require  a  bond. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  support 
the  second  amendment  the  Senator  will 
offer.  It  is  my  hope  that  his  first  amend- 
ment wUl  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
explain  that  because  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  an  amendment  he  intends 
to  offer. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  amendment  I  am  seeking  to  offer 
would  go  particularly  to  the  words  "prop- 
er showing.  '  What  does  a  proper  show- 
ing consist  of? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  understand  that.  How- 
ever. I  liope  the  Senator  will  not  have 
to  offer  it  now.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
let  me  get  a  quick  vot  on  my  second 
amendment  before  he  offers  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  will  be  fine. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  think  a  proper  showing  would 
mean  that  the  judge  would  be  convinced. 
I  also  w^ould  suppose  that  before  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  went  into  court 
they  would  make  up  their  minds.  Many 
times  they  have  gone  into  court  and  the 
judge  would  say:  "No.  I  will  not  grant 
the  injunction." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  fine.  Then  the 
Senator  will  not  have  any  objection  to 
the  amendment  I  may  offer. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Commission 
would  have  made  up  their  minds  that 
they  have  reason  to  believe  these  facts. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  And  that  Is  why  they 
are  in  court. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. And  If  the  court  decides  that  matter, 
it  must  be  exercising  some  discretion. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  why  I  say  in 
the  amendment,  to  make  the  colloquy 
clear,  the  following: 

Upon  proper  showing,  the  court.  In  its 
sound  discretion,  may  grant  a  preliminary 
injunction  or  restraining  order  without 
bond  as  it  shall  deem  just  In  the  premises. 


under  the  same  conditions  and  principles 
as  Injunctive  relief  against  conduct  or 
threatened  conduct  that  will  caxise  loss  or 
damage  Is  granted  by  courts  of  equity  and 
upon  a  showing  that  the  danger  of  Irrep- 
arable loss  or  damage  to  tlie  public  Is  over 
Immediately. 

I  submit  that  is  a  paraphrasing  of 
what  the  Senator  said  relating  to  the 
exercise  by  the  court  of  its  sound,  judi- 
cial discretion. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  it  would  be  in 
the  public  interest. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wanted  it  to  be  clear.  I  think  we  are  all 
in  close  agreement  about  this  matter.  We 
are  making  a  good  legislative  history 
and  understand  what  we  mean.  However, 
we  are  using  language  that  is  identical 
in  the  injunction  provisions  of  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act.  Nobody  offered 
an  amendment  to  that  language.  The 
language  in  the  F\ir  Products  Labeling 
Act — and  I  handled  both  of  these  meas- 
ures on  the  floor^ — is  Identical.  There  weis 
no  amendment  offered  to  that  language. 
It  is  identical. 

The  .same  language  is  In  the  Wool 
Labeling  Act.  All  of  those  laws  arc  ad- 
ministered by  the  Commission.  The  lan- 
guage is  identical  to  the  injunctive  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  Federal  Power 
Act.  Now  we  are  proposing  to  change  it. 

I  think  that  as  a  matter  of  policy,  we 
ought  to  have  the  language  in  all  of 
them  or  in  none  of  them. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  courts  are  the  ones 
who  have  changed  it.  The  courts  have 
said  in  some  instances  that  it  is  enough 
for  the  Commission  to  be  satisfied.  In 
other  instances,  they  have  said  that  the 
court  must  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  how- 
are  we  going  to  legislate  satisfaction  In  a 
court? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  By  agreeing  to  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNHJSON.  It  would  just  give 
the  court  authority  which  it  now  has. 
The  com't  can  turn  it  down  now. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Some  courts  say  that 
they  do  not  have  this  power.  All  they 
have  to  do  is  to  consider  that  the  Com- 
mission recites  in  its  application  that  it, 
the  Commission,  is  convinced  that  the 
case  is  one  of  fiagrant  abuse  and  detri- 
mental to  the  interest  of  the  public.  That 
is  all  they  have  to  show. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington would  not  be  satisfied  with  that 
intei-pretation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  All  that  the  Com- 
mission has  to  say  is:  "Mr.  Judge,  we 
have  reason  to  believe."  and  the  judge 
can  say  it  is  mandatorj-  and  grant  the 
injunction. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Exactly.  And  that  is 
what  the  court  said. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  not  what 
many  courts  have  done. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  Is  what  the  court 
said  in  the  case  of  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission against  Rhodes  Pharmacal  Co. 
The  court  said : 

We  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  all  the  Com- 
mission had  to  show  was  a  Justifiable  basis 
for  believing.  .  .  . 

And  then  the  injunction  must  Issue. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  suppose  they  have 
denied  injunctions,  toe. 
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udges  who  would 


I  know  some  Federal    

not  grant  a  temporary  restraining  order 
under  any  circumstances.  They  would 
rather  let  It  be  appealejd  I  know  others 
who  will  say,  "You  have  hot  made  a  prima 
facie  case." 

Some  judges  may  ace  'pt  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  read.  They  do  not  even  need  to 
say  anything.  All  that  is  necessary  Is  to 
bring  the  paper  In  anti  say,  "We  have 
reason  to  believe." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  And  t  Is  that  contin- 
gency that  the  amendr  lent  seeks  to  pre- 
vent. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Ii  any  event,  we 
have  made  some  leglsla  Live  history. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  that  is  to  be  the 
policy,  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
who  Is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlclafy,  would  seek  to 
have  that  language  ir<cluded  in  all  the 
other  acts. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  wo»ld  be  in  favor  of 
It.  I  bellgve  it  should  b^  done,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. That  is  not  to  saj  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  did  hot  do  a  good  job 
in  the  other  acts.  I 

We  get  Into  trouble  because  of  the  m- 
conslstent  rulings  wifhin  the  Federal 
judiciary  system  in  construing  those  acts. 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  I  Jhave  heard  many 
times  that  when  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission comes  in,  thte  Federal  judges 
think  they  ought  to  io  along  with  the 
Federal  Government.  1 

Mr.    HRUSKA.   BecAuse   of   their   ex- 

Dcrtisc  I 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Because  of  their  ex- 
pertise, and  because  tiey  are  part  of  It. 
But  my  experience  wpn  Federal  judges 
Is  that  they  are  the  taost  Independent 
people  in  the  world  on^e  they  get  on  the 
bench. 

AUTO  THEFT  PRHVENTION  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OfFICER  ( Mr.  HoL- 
LiNcs  In  the  chair  > .  Tile  hour  of  2  o'clock 
having  arrived,  the  Clialr  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business,  which 
will  be  stated.  i 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  tjUl  <HJl.  14935)  to 
amend  title  39.  Unltcid  States  Code,  to 
regulate  the  mailing  if  master  keys  for 
motor  vehicle  ignltiorj  switches,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Tirglnla.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanlmou*  consent  that  the 
unfinished  business  bfe  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  Uiat  the  SJpnate  continue  Its 
consideration  of  S.  30db. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chalr^ears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


tion  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Cannon!,  is  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  IMr.  BartlettI.  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church  I.  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  IMr.  EllenderI,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  IMr.  FulbrichtI,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  IMr.  Grueninc), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Har- 
ris I,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr. 
HartkeI,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts IMr.  Kennedy  1,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  IMr.  LauscheI.  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  IMr.  LongI,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long  1 ,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCarthy  I ,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  IMr.  McClellanI,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr.  Mc- 
GovernI.  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  MoNDALEi,  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  IMr. 
BartlettI,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  EllenderI,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa IMr.  Harris!,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Grueninc  I,  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  IMr.  Long!  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  AllottI  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
jAviTsl  and  the  Senators  from  Illinois 
IMr.  Dirksen  and  Mr.  Percy]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  IMr.  Allott!  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  tills  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Ml-.  Dirksen!  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits!.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 

INo.  209Leg.l 
YEAS — 42 


NOT  VOTING— 20 


Allott 

Bartlett 

Cannon 

Church 

Dirksen 

EUer.dcr 

Fulbrlght 


Gruenlng 

Harris 

Hartke 

JavlU 

Kennedy 

Lauscbe 

Long,  Mo 


Long.  La. 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOovern 

Mondale 

Percy 


So  Mr.  Cotton's  amendment  was 
afirced    to. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  adopted  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.      

HOUSING    AND    URBAN    DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S. 3497. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLiNCS  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  <S.  3497)  to 
assist  in  the  provisions  of  housing  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  families,  and 
to  extend  and  amend  laws  relating  to 
housing  and  urban  development,  which 
was  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  insert: 

(For  text  of  the  amendment  see  House 
proceedings  of  July  10,  1968,  pages 
20562-20596,     inclusive,     Concression.al 

Record.  I 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  and  atrree  to  a 
conference  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives thereon,  and  that  the  Chair 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Hollings  in  the 
chair  >.  appointed  Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr. 
Proxmire,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Tower. 
and  Mr.  Percy  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


AMENDMENT  OF 
TRADE 


THE  FEDERAL 
COMMSSION  ACT 


the  consideration 
io  amend  the  Fed- 
Act,  as  amended, 
temporary  Injunctions 
for  certain  vlola- 


The  Senate  resume< 
of  the  bill  (S.  3065) 
eral  Trade  Comraisslc^ 
by  providing  for 
or  restraining  orders 
tions  of  that  act. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr 
that  all  100  Members 
listened  to  these  arguments 
able  to  vote  with  full 
we  can  vote  at  this  tlnjc 

The  PRESIDING  OfTTCER.  The  ques 


1  'resident,  I  am  sure 

of  the  Senate  have 

and  will  be 

knowledge.  I  hope 
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Yar  borough 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by   Mr.  Bartlett.   one   of   it? 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  17354)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for 
other  purposes;  that  the  House  receded 
from   its  disagreement   to   the   amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  6.  7,  8.  11. 
and  36  to  the  bill,  and  concurred  therein. 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee   on   conference   on   the   dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  9063)  to  amend  the  International 
Claims    Settlement    Act    of     1949,    as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  timely  de- 
termination of  certain  claims  of  Amer- 
ican nationals,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  message  further  announced  that 
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House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  16703)  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  Insisted  upon  its  amendments 
to  the  bill  iS.  222)  to  insure  that  public 
buildings  financed  with  Federal  funds 
are  so  designed  and  constructed  as  to 
be  accessible  to  the  physically  handi- 
capped, disagreed  to  by  the  Senate; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Gray, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr. 
Grover,  and  Mr.  McEwen  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  insisted  upon  its  amendment 
to  the  bill  (S.  3418)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  years  1970  and 
1971  for  the  construction  of  certain 
highways  in  accordance  with  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes,  disagreed  to  by  the  Senate; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Fal- 
lon, Mr.  Kluczynski,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr. 
Edmondson,  Mr.  Cramer,  Mr.  Harsha, 
and  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
18038)  making  appropriations  for  the 
legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Andrews  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Steed,  Mr. 
Kirwan.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Casey,  Mr. 
Mahon,  Mr.  Langen.  Mr.  Reifel,  Mr. 
Andrews  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Steed,  Mr. 
and  Mr.  Bow  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  confer- 
ence. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  785)  relating  to  the 
pay  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Police  force  for 
duty  performed  in  emergencies. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  liis  .signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  iS.  3102)  to  extend 
until  November  1,  1970,  the  period  for 
compliance  with  certain  safety  stand- 
ards In  the  case  of  pas.senger  vessels 
operating  on  the  inland  rivers  and 
waterways. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSONS  SUPREME 
COURT  NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  two 
letters  I  wish  to  read  into  the  Record. 
An  oncoming  issue  which  will  confront 
the  Senate  concerns  the  confirmation  of 
Supreme  Court  Justices,  including  a 
Chief  Justice.  I  wish  to  make  available 
to  the  Senate  two  very  interesting  let- 


ters; the  first  is  dated  July  2,  1902.  and 
was  written  by  Justice  Horace  Gray,  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  to  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Being  advised  by  my 
physicians  that  to  hold  the  office  of  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  for  another  term  may 
seriously  endanger  my  health.  I  have  de- 
cided to  avail  myself  of  the  privilege  allowed 
by  Congress  to  Judges  of  seventy  years  of 
age  and  who  have  lield  office  more  than  ten 
years.  I  should  resign  to  take  effect  immedi- 
ately, but  for  a  doubt  whether  a  resignation 
to  take  effect  at  a  future  day,  or  on  the 
appointment  of  my  successor,  may  be  more 
agreeable  to  you. 

Wishing  that  the  first  notice  of  my  inten- 
tion should  go  to  yourself,  I  have  not  as  yet 
mentioned  it  to  any  one  else. 

V'ery  respectfully  and  truly  yours 

Horace  Grat. 

Mr.  President.  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  replied  to  Justice  Gray's  letter 
on  July  11,  1902,  from  Oyster  Bay,  N.Y., 
as  follows : 

My  Dear  Judge  Ghat:  It  Is  with  deep  re- 
gret that  I  receive  your  letter  of  the  9th 
instant,  and  accept  your  rfslgnatlon.  As  you 
know,  it  has  always  been  my  hope  that  you 
would  continue  on  the  bench  for  many  years. 
If  agreeable  to  you,  I  will  asK  that  the 
resignation  take  effect  on  the  appointment 
of  your  successor. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  valiant  captain 
who  takes  off  his  harness  at  the  close  of  a 
long  career  of  high  service  faithfully  ren- 
dered, holds  a  position  more  enviable  than 
that  of  almost  any  other  man;  and  this  posi- 
tion is  yours.  It  has  been  your  good  fortune 
to  render  striking  and  distinguished  service 
to  the  whole  country  in  certain  crises  while 
you  have  been  on  the  court — and  this  in  ad- 
dition of  course  to  uniformly  helping  shape 
Its  action  .so  as  to  keep  it  on  the  highest 
standard  set  by  the  great  constitutional 
Jurists  of  the  past.  I  am  very  sorry  that  you 
have  to  leave,  but  you  go  with  your  honors 
thick  upon  you,  and  ■with  behind  you  a  career 
such  as  few  Americans  have  had  the  chance 
to  have. 

With  warm  regards  to  Mrs.  Gray,  believe 
me. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  President,  then,  an  interesting 
PS.: 

Hon.  Horace  Gray, 
Nahant.  Mass. 
Personal. 

PS. — Tlie  sentence  I  am  about  to  wTlte  I 
.suppose  must  not  be  made  public  because 
it  might  mistakenly  be  held  to  imply  that 
I  had  anticipated  a  change  in  the  Chief  Jus- 
ticeship. If  through  any  accident  to  my  good 
friend,  the  CWef  Justice,  there  had  been 
such  a  vacancy,  It  had  been  my  intention 
to  appoint  you  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  verj'  interesting, 
with  reference  to  the  exchange  of  letters, 
that  on  August  11,  1902,  President  Tlieo- 
dore  Roosevelt  announced  his  intention 
to  appoint  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  to 
succeed  Justice  Gray. 

On  September  15.  1902,  Mr.  Justice 
Gray  died  before  Holmes  took  office.  On 
December  4,  1902 — not  ver>-  long  before 
the  adjournment  of  that  session  of  Con- 
gress, by  the  way — the  Senate  confirmed 
Holmes'  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  I  thought  this  bit  of 
information,  which  I  gleaned  from  try- 
ing to  do  my  study  work,  bears  a  very 
interesting  application  to  the  oncomijng 
confirmation  debate  which  I  think  will 


take  place  in  the  Senate  before  adjourn- 
ment. It  is  appropriate  to  mention  this 
today  because  we  cannot  read  this  his- 
toric incident  without  recognizing  its 
application  to  the  current  vacancy  in 
the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  whicjh  President  Johnson  has 
nominated  a  ypJ^''  ^^ry  able  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  I  trust  it  will  be 
kept  in  mind  by  Senators  as  they  re\iew 
this  nomination  and  that  of  Judge 
Tliornberr>'  of  Texas  to  be  Associate 
Justice. 

VIEWS  OF  FARMERS  ON  EXTENSION 
OF  NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
BOARD 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  while  I  am 
on  my  feet,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  some  mate- 
rial I  recently  received  reflecting  the 
views  of  farmers  concerning  the  matter 
of  extension  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  to  agricultural  workers.  I 
submit  both  letters  and  attachments 
which  consist  of  some  questionnaires  to 
my  colleagues  for  their  inspection  be- 
cause I  believe  it  behooves  cver>'one  to 
glean  as  many  insights  as  possible  about 
this  problem  for  this  purpose. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ters which  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Rob- 
ert W.  Hukari,  president  of  the  Hood 
River  County  F^rm  Bureau,  and  Mr. 
James  P.  Mallon,  president  of  the  Hood 
River  County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to- 
gether with  the  questionnaires  which  are 
attached,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  questionnaires  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows : 

H(X)D  River  County   Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Hood  River,  Oreg.,  May  2J.  1968. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  Hood  River 
County  Farm  Bureau  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  conducted  a  survey  of  nearly  600 
famiers  in  the  county  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
termine how  they  would  be  affected  by  pro- 
visions In  HR  16014.  We  are  forwarding  to  you 
the  questionnaires  which  were  returned 
along  with  a  tabulation  of  the  results.  To 
date  we  find  that: 

From  a  total  sample  of  190.  88  farmers 
would  be  covered  under  the  present  provi- 
sions of  more  than  12  workers  on  any  day 
of  the  preceding  year,  or  total  labor  costs  in 
exce.ss  of  $10,000.  These  88  farmers  operate 
a  total  of  6.550  acres  for  an  average  farm  cf 
74.4  acres.  They  paid  a  gross  of  Sl,533.190  in 
wages  last  year:  an  average  payroll  of  $17.- 
422.  At  the  peak  period  they  employed  a 
total  of  2.107  workers,  which  figures  24 
workers  per  farm.  To  a  man.  these  88  farmers 
were  opposed  to  the  concept  embodied  in 
HR  16014,  with  typical  comments  such  as: 

123  acres  Mr.  Aubert:  "This  bill  would 
eliminate  a  lot  of  people  from  employment 
that  need  the  money.  Today  agriculture 
utilizes  many  people  who  otherwise  would 
be  on  the  welfare  roles.  I'm  speaking  of  the 
wino  and  the  older  citizen  who  is  supple- 
menting his  social  security.  Neither  group 
can  be  classed  as  productive  workers  in 
that  their  physical  conditions  or  emotional 
stability  prevents  them  from  regular  em- 
ployment but  because  of  the  flexibility  of 
farm  routine,  agriculture  can  utilize  their 
labor  for  possibly  2  or  3  days  a  week.  There 
is  no  other  Industry  who  can  absorb  this 
kind  of  employee  and  if  they  are  phased  out 
of  agriculture  you  can  be  sure  their  needs 
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will  have  to  be  met  out  o 
serious   consideration   will 
measure    because    It's   sure 
people  than  It  will  ever  help 
45   acres   Mr.   Malnwarlnf 
over  the  past  years,  forced 
In  all  Industries;  so  now 
plastics,  tools,  endless  proc  i 
and  much  cheaper  than 
cles.    (Japanese   plastic   pit 
cheaper  than  domestic — I 
Installed  I    How  many 
this   help'    None!   Many   agr 
can't  get  Jobs  In  Industry 
Ing   problems,    health,    poo 
lack   of   skills.    If   their 
higher    than   farmers   can 
government    bungling,    we 
will    all    go    on    welfare     Is 
can  way? 

55  acres  Mr.  Moller:  "I  w 
out  that  this  migrant 
CIAL  problem.  These  people 
a  Job  In  a  factory.   Indust 
them,  and  they  don't  wan 
time  clocks.  They  like  to 
Job.  If  ms  apple  and  pear 
a  month,  tbey  cant  wait  t 
River  and  see  what  is  aroujid 
in   the   road.   They    (most) 
responsibilities — so     don't 
problen  on  the  poor  farmer 

152  acres  Mr   Moore:  "Wl-  I 
legislation  In  its  present 
belief  that  before  many  y 
will  be  organized;  so  rathei 
to    all    legislation    along 
better  come  up  with  some 
that  would  give  some  prote 
er  of  perishable  crops  in 
pute.  Compulsory  arbltrati 
ter  IS  found." 

72   acres   Mr.   Nakamura 
be  the  straw  to  break  the 
farmers  are  already  receiv 
on   their   investment   caus4d 
high    costs   of    equipment 
higher   costs    of   practicall; 
receive  no  higher  returns  { 
their  fruit  products." 

130  acres  Mr.  Scott: 
could  mean  that  a  crop  wc*i 
trees.  The  rea!  workers  haf' 
fair  wage  for  years  in  this 
be  interested  in  paying  due  i 
time  in  case  of  a  strike.  It 
sional  agitators,  malcontenjs 
who  will  welcome  this  type 
farmers  and  local   busines^en 
taxes  win  suffer.  Let's  take 
ting  government  back  lnt< 
sponsible  citizens!" 

44  acres  Mr.  Gale:  "In  pi 
able  crops,  where  we  pay 
$15  to  $30  per  day  and 
or    lazy    individuals    on 
make  only  $7  or  $8  per  day, 
er  nor  the  skilled,  hard  wo 
benefit  from  a  union.  To  u 
sake   of   the   union   movenlcn 
politics,   but   it   is   non-pr(|du 
economics.    Like    most    _ 
workers  as  much  as  I  can 
do  even  more  for  them,  but 
own  work  schedule  and 

From   this  same  sample 
84    farmers    would    be 
coverage  by  the  terms  of 
In  every  Instance,  these 
opposed    to   the    concept 
16014.  In  a  small  close-kn 
the  Hood  River  Valley,  an  1 
we    have    historically    bee:  i 
secure  adequate  hand  han  est 
pen'x.  of  apple  picking  seas  m 
age  growers  realize  that  t  ley 
favorably   in   wages  and   \  'or 
with   their  neighbor  in  o^der 
keep  pickers.  Therefore,  a 
posed  requirements,  any 
Ing  negotiated   terms  levitd 
called    "large"    farmer   would 
each  and  every  farmer  in 
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to    injure    more 
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the  small  family  farmer  would  likely  be  hard- 
er pressed  to  survive,  since  he  has  fewer 
pieces  of  produce  to  absorb  an  Increased  cost 
of  doing  business.  The  net  effect  of  this  pro- 
f>osed  legislation  would  be  to  force  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  large  corporate  farm— the 
exact  opposite  from  what  its  proponents 
claim. 

The  84  "not  covered"  farmers  operate  a 
total  of  2,838  acres  for  an  average  farm  size 
of  33  8  acres.  They  paid  out  a  gross  of  $287,163 
In  wages  last  year,  an  average  of  $3,418  per 
farmer.  These  84  farms  employed  a  total  of 
670  workers,  or  the  equivalent  of  8  per  farm. 
Following  are  some  nf  the  typical  comments 
submitted  with  the  questionnaire: 

7  acres  cherry  grower  Mr  Adams:  "What 
benefit  would  the  workers  receive  by  being 
unionized?  We  all  pay  the  same  wages  on 
picking  which  is  piece  work  and  always  give 
more  if  the  crop  is  slight  and  picking  scat- 
tered Our  workers  make  $20  to  $25  per  day 
and  a  family  does  well  by  $40  to  $50  a  day. 
Our  Congressmen  certainly  haven't  looked 
into  this  matter  very  carefully  If  they  are  for 
It  In  Oregon  where  farms  are  small  and  we 
depend  on  migrant  help." 

40  acres  Mr  Alcorn:  "If  unions  ever  get 
control  in  Hood  River  Valley  we  might  as  well 
take  out  all  the  trees  and  raise  sheep  and 
cattle  on  pasture." 

28  acres  Mr  Chrlstforth:  "There's  too  much 
agriculture  legislation  against  small  growers. 
I'd  like  to  be  independent.  It's  pelting  harder 
and  harder  to  stay  in  business  ' 

23 'i  acres  Mr.  Edwards:  "I  believe  its  time 
Labor"  Lobbyists  get  out  of  law  making.  Every 
year  seems  like  the  screws  get  tightened 
more  and  more  on  the  farmer.  I  know  labor 
would  like  nothing  better  than  to  deal  only 
with  a  few  large  corporate  farmers  rather 
than  with  many  smaller  farmers.  To  me  this 
seems  their  aim.  To  stamp  out  smaller  farms, 
by  labor  legislation  crippling  too  many." 

65  acres  Mr.  Kamper:  "Maybe  more  effort 
should  be  concentrated  on  the  fact  that  the 
farm  labor  migrants  and  work  force  Is  very 
considerably  less  than  the  total  of  alt  non- 
unionized  labor  in  the  nation.  It  is  well  rec- 
ognized that  all  the  do-gooders  have  a  good 
thing  going  with  the  migrant  labor  dilemma. 
i4nd  the  Union  promoters  and  his  moguls  are 
really  wringing  their  grubby  hands  with  glee. 
All  the  footwork  being  done  for  free.  I  doubt 
that  most  labor  Is  really  Interested  In  forced 
unionization." 

20  acres  Mr.  Larch:  "I  feel  this  will  work 
as  big  a  hardship  on  help  as  It  will  on  the 
farmers,  and  the  only  ones  who  will  gain  will 
be  the  union  and  the  officials  who  will  ad- 
minister It." 

100  acres  Mr.  Sleverkropp  (all  young  trees) : 
"Due  to  the  short  harvesting  period  of  4  to 
5  days  for  top  quality  of  any  variety  of  ap- 
ples and  pears.  It  Is  critical  that  picking  not 
be  delayed  by  any  labor  dispute.  I  will  vote 
against  any  congressman  that  votes  In  any 
legislation  that  In  effect  would  ruin  a  farm- 
er's crop.  No  group  in  the  U.S.  is  more  dis- 
criminated against  than  a  farmer — with  the 
exception  of  a  Negro  farmer." 

20  acres  Mr.  Von  Lubkln.  Jr.:  "I  can't  see 
how  Congress  or  anybody  else  can  even  think 
of  passing  a  bill  which  would  give  the  con- 
trol of  agriculture  to  a  few  union  bosses. 
Many  of  the  laborers  I  have  talked  with 
either  do  not  want  the  union  or  Just  plain 
don't  care;  so  all  I  think  this  bill  will  do  is 
give  a  few  men  big  salaries  for  pushing 
around  both  farmers  and  their  employees. 
Some  people  in  Oregon  might  be  surprised 
at  how  fairly  paid  and  treated  are  many  of 
the  laborers  In  this  area,  at  least." 

The  balance  of  the  questionnaires  retvirned 
were  Incomplete  so  could  not  be  tabulated. 
9  of  the  farmers  expressed  opposition  to  HR 
16014.  6  of  them  queried  did  not  express  an 
opinion  because  they  were  no  longer  actively 
farming.  3  of  the  returns  expressed  doubt  or 
requested  more  information. 
Yours  very  truly. 

ROBfRT    W,    HUKARI, 

Prestdcnf. 


Questionnaires 

I  am  a  farmer  with  70  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  Apples,  Pears, 
Cherries  and  Peaches. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $19,000. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  25. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I     have    neighbors    who    will     be 

covered  under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  it 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage 
and  working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get 
my  crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

Ted  S.  Ekketi. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  60  acres. 

Mv  principal  crops  are  Apples  r.nd  Pears. 

My    payroll    total    for     1967    was    $18,000. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  1  em- 
ploved  on  any  one  day  was  15. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  a  large  number  of  neighbors  who 
will  be  covered  under  HR  16014.  and  as  a 
result  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  meet 
their  wage  and  working  conditions  If  I  am 
going  lo  get  my  crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

Comments:  Impress  on  the  farmer  to 
clean  up  labor  camps.  This  will  help  and  be 
in  o\ir  favor. 

RAV    SNODCRAS.S. 

Harkdale.  Orec. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  123  acres. 

My  principal   crops  are   Apples   and   Pears. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $10,265.11. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed  on  any  one  day  was  18. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question.) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

Comments:  This  bill  would  eliminate  a 
lot  of  people  from  employment  that  need 
the  money.  Today  agriculture  utilizes  many 
people  who  otherwise  would  bo  on  the  wel- 
fare roles.  I'm  .speaking  of  the  wlno  and  the 
older  citizen  who  is  supplementing  his  so- 
cial security.  Neither  group  can  be  classed 
as  productive  workers  In  that  their  physical 
condition  or  emotional  stability  prevents 
them  from  regular  employment  but  because 
of  the  fiexlblUty  of  farm  routine,  agriculture 
can  utilize  their  labor  for  1  or  possibly  2  or 
3  days  a  week. 

There  is  no  other  Industry  who  can  ab- 
sorb this  kind  of  employee  and  If  they  are 
phased  out  of  agriculture  you  can  be  sure 
their  needs  will  have  to  be  met  by  welfare. 

I  hope  serious  consideration  will  be  given 
to  this  measure  because  it's  sure  to  injure 
more  people  than  it  will  ever  help. 

Paul  N.  Aubert. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  45  acres. 
My  principal  crops  are  Apples.  Pears  ana 
Cherries. 
My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  Just  undei 

$8,000. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  14. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question.) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR  16014 
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Comments:  Unions  have,  over  the  past 
years,  forced  cost  of  labor  up  in  all  Indus- 
tries;  so  now  foreign  made  steel,  plastics, 
tools  and  endless  products  are  as  good  and 
mvich  cheaper  than  domestic-made  articles. 
(Japanese  plastic  pipe  Is  10^  per  foot  cheaper 
than  domestic  made  )  I  Just  had  2000  feet 
Installed.  How  many  American  workers  did 
this  help?  None. 

Many  agricultural  workers  can't  get  Jobs 
In  industries  because  of  drinking  problems, 
health,  poor  education,  and  lack  of  skills.  If 
their  wages  are  advanced  higher  than  farm- 
ers can  afford  by  Federal  Govt.  Bungling, 
we  and  the  workers  will  have  to  go  on  Wel- 
fare. Is  this  the  American  way? 

Rat  Mainwaring. 


I  am  a  farmer  with  55  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  apples,  pears  and 
cherries. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $15,000. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  18. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question) 

I  have neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop    harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

Comments:  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
this  migrant  problem  Is  also  a  social  prob- 
lem. Tliese  people  could  not  hold  a  Job  in 
a  factory.  Industry  does  not  want  them 
and  they  don't  want  Industry  and  Its  time 
clocks.  They  like  to  roam  from  Job  to  Job. 
If  my  apple  and  pear  harvest  lasts  over  a 
month,  they  can't  wait  to  get  out  of  Hood 
River  and  see  what  is  around  the  next  bend 
In  the  road.  They  (most)  don't  want  any 
responsibilities  so  don't  pin  this  whole  prob- 
lem on  the  farmer. 

Robert  P.  Moller. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  152  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears,  cherries,  and 
apples. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $70,000. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  75. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
1G014. 

Comments:  'While  we  oppose  this  legisla- 
tion In  its  present  form.  It  is  my  firm 
belief  that  before  many  years  farm  workers 
will  be  organized;  so  rather  than  be  opposed 
to  all  legislation  along  this  line,  we  had  bet- 
ter come  up  with  some  positive  proposals 
that  would  give  some  protection  to  the  grow- 
er of  perishable  crops  in  case  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute. Compulsory  arbitration  If  nothing  bet- 
ter Is  found. 

Earl  A.  Moore. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  72  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  apples,  pears,  cher- 
ries. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $9,665. 

The  majtlmtim  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  15. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question) 

I  have neighbors  who  will  be  covered 

under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  It  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR  16014. 

Comments:  HR  16014  may  be  the  straw  to 


break  the  camel's  back.  Prult  farmers  are  al- 
ready receiving  a  poor  return  on  their  In- 
vestment caused  by  high  taxes,  high  cost  of 
equipment  replacement,  and  higher  cost  of 
practically  everything,  but  receive  no  higher 
return  proportionately  on  their  fruit. 


I  am  a  farmer  with  130  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears,  cherries, 
peaches,  cattle. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $12,000. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  15. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  actT(If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question) 

I  have neighbors  who  will  be  covered 

under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  iiarvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR  16014. 

Comments:  Passage  of  this  bill  could  mean 
that  a  crop  would  be  left  on  the  trees.  The 
real  workers  have  been  getting  a  fair  wage 
for  years  in  this  area — they  will  not  be  In- 
terested In  paying  dues  or  in  losing  work 
time  in  case  of  a  strike.  It  Is  only  the  pro- 
fessional agitators,  malcontents,  and  other 
bvims  who  will  welcome  this  tvpe  of  legisla- 
tion. The  farmers  and  local  businessmen 
who  pay  the  taxes  will  suffer.  Let's  take  a 
step  toward  putting  Government  bttck  Into 
the  hands  of  responsible  citizens. 

John  D.  Scott. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  44  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  apples,  pears, 
cherries. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $13,000. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  12, 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  projxjsed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question.) 

I  liave  neighbors  who  will  tie  cov- 
ered tinder  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditiotis  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  opix>se  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

Comments:  In  peacework  on  perishable 
crops  where  we  pay  our  skilled  workers  $15.00 
to  $30.00  a  day  and  more  but  unskilled,  or 
lazy  people  on  the  same  Job  may  make  only 
$7.00  or  $8.00  per  day  neither  the  farmer 
jior  the  skilled  hardworker  want  or  would 
benefit  from  a  union.  To  unionize  Just  for 
the  sake  of  the  union  movement  may  be 
good  politics,  but  It  is  nonproductive  and 
poor  economics.  Like  most  growers  I  i>ay  my 
workers  as  much  as  I  can  and  wish  I  could 
do  even  more  for  them,  but  I  must  control 
by  own  work  schedule  .ind  liarvest  or  sell 
out. 

William  R.  Gale. 

I  am  a  Scrmcr  with  35  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  apples  and  pears. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  S12.000. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  -iny  one  day  was  20. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question.) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  ■w-age  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  em.bodled  in  HR 
16014. 

Comments:  I  oppose  any  kind  of  union- 
izing on  farms  or  any  other  place  as  far 
as  that  goes.  All  they  think  of  is  to  raise 
their  wages  with  less  work.  People  are  get- 
ting too  lazy  and  have  too  much  time  on 
liand  and  that  Is  one  of  the  reasons  we  have 
so  much  riots  and  etc. 

Masahic  Tutakawa. 


I  am  a  farmer  with  32  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  apples  and  pears. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $12,787.50. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  30. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question,  i 

I    have    neighbors    who    will     be 

covered  under  HR.  16014,  and  as  a  result  It 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage 
and  workVig  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get 
my  cr.ip  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR. 
1G014. 

Comments:  Bill  HR.  16014  would  place 
me  in  a  precarious  position  because  of  the 
crop  I  produce.  Apples  and  pears  in  order  to 
be  marketed  at  a  profit  must  be  picked  at  the 
proper  maturity.  A  strike  during  picking 
season  could  cause  a  complete  loss  In  the 
crops  I  grow. 

E.  J.  LaBree. 

I  um  a  farmer  with  65  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  apples  and  pears. 

My  payroll  total  lor  1967  was  $17,914.69. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  cm- 
ployed  on  any  one  day  was  22. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H  R.  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) . 

I    have    neighbors    who    will     be 

covered  under  H.R.  16014.  and  as  a  result  It 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wacre 
and  working  conditions  If  I  am  going  lo 
get  my  crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  H  R. 
16014 

Comments:  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill  H.R. 
16014  because  our  crops  are  our  living  and 
we  cannot  afford  lo  even  hire  one  man  the 
whole  calendar  year.  Here  is  the  reason  we 
have  22  workers  during  Bartlett  harvest  for 
5  to  8  days.  The  cannery  will  not  take  our 
fruit  if  it  lakes  more  than  8  days  to  get  It 
picked.  During  Danjous  pears  and  apple  har- 
vest the  crew  Is  reduced  to  10  to  12  because 
we  have  10  to  14  days  allowed  to  harvest.  The 
only  other  time  I  have  to  hire  anyone  is 
during  prunin'.;  and  thinning  .season.  I  hire 
304  local  Hood  River  people  at  these  times. 

I  understand  I  am  not  required  by  law  un- 
der this  bill  to  sign  up  for  this  union  con- 
tract, but  If  I  do  not  will  anyone  pick  my 
apples  and  pears? 

Allen  L.  Poasch. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  1 20  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears,  apples, 
cherries. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $33,243.24. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  41. 

Under  the  provlElonfi  of  H.R.  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered   complete   next   question) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  H.R.  16014,  and  as  a  result  it 
vi-lU  be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage 
and  working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get 
my  crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  H  R. 
16014. 

Comments:  Tills  would  force  middle-sized 
growers  such  as  myself  to  either  form  large 
corporate- type  organizations  or  force  us  out 
of  business.  Probably  the  latter.  Minimum 
price  would  have  to  be  guaranteed  by  some- 
one? Government?  Labor? 

Rot  T.  Yasui. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  60  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  apples,  pears,  and 
cherries. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $12,000 
approx. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was   15. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  16014  I  would 
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the   unSltlUed.   adding   t4ose 
fare  and  poverty  groups, 
earn  a  living  by  working 
bin  will  also  force  more 
business   because   It   will 
costs  and  with  the  already 
gin  they  cannot  survive 


act. 
question ) 

o   will    be  covered 

a  result  It  will  be 

m^et   their   wage   and 

m  going  to  get  my 


embodied    In    H.R. 

U  not  benefit  farm- 
not   help   labor   too 

farms  to  mecha- 
g  away  Jobs  from 
people  to  wel- 
;hat  normally  could 
In  agriculture  This 
small  farms  out  of 
force   higher   labor 

slim  profit  mar- 


Geof  :c   M.   Ackerman. 


19  57 


^  as 


I  am  a  farmer  with  43 

My     principal     crops 
cherries. 

My  payroll  total  for 

The  lo&xlmum  numbe  • 
ployed  QU  any  one  day 

Under  the  provisions 
be    covered    by    the 
covered  complete  next 

I  have neighbor! 

under  H.R.   16014.  and  a 
necessary    for   me    to 
working  conditions  If  I 
crop  harvested. 

I    oppose    the 
16014. 


a :res. 
jre     apples,     pears. 


em- 


was  $16,000 
of  workers   I 

18 
HR  16014  I  would 
act.     (If    not 
q^iestlon.) 

who  win  be  covered 

a  result  It  will  be 

t    their    wage   and 

,m  going  to  get  my 


pro  josed 


mi  e 


concep 


9>7 
b«r 


Wt  5 


<  f 


We  are  a  corporation 
My  principal  crops  are 
My  payroll  total  for  1' 
The  maximum   num 
ployed  on  any  one  day 

Under  the  provisions 
be  covered  by  the  pr 
covered  complete  next 

I  have neighbor  : 

under  HR  16014.  and  ai 
necessary    for   me    to   n 
working  conditions  If  I 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  conce 
16014. 

Babson 
P    D 


£67 


I  am  a  farmer  with  55 
My  principal  crops  are 
My  payroll  total  for  1 
The  maximum  numbir 
ployed  on  any  one  day  i^as 

Under  the  provisions 
be    covered    by    the    pr^ 
covered  complete  next 

I  have neighbor^ 

\mder  HR   16014.  and 
necessary    for   me   to 
working  conditions  If  I 
crop  harvested. 

I    oppose    the    concef|t 
16014. 


6> 


1   67 


VI  as 


<f 


I  am  a  farmer  with 

My  principal  crops  ar 

My  payroll  total  for 

The  maximum   number 
ployed  on  any  one  day 

Under  the  provisions 
be  covered  by  the  propcfeed 
ered  complete  next  que  tion) 

I  have  neighbors 

ered  under  H.R.  16014. 
be  necessary  for  me  to 
working  conditions  If  I 
crop  harvested. 

I   oppose  the  concep ; 

16014. 
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(If  not  cov- 


embodled    in    HR 


George   Akizama. 


vllth  42  acres, 
pears  and  apples, 
was  $17,000. 
of  workers  I  em- 
20. 

HR  16014  I  would 
cfaosed  act.  (If  not 
q  iestlon.) 

who  will  be  covered 

a  result  It  will   be 

»t    their   wage   and 

im  going  to  get  my 


p ;    embodied    In    HR 


>R 


C  )SN 


OS.  Ranch   Inc  , 

ER. 


acres. 

apples  and  pears, 
was  $22,000. 
of  workers  I  em- 
22. 
If  HR  16014  I  would 
(posed    act.     (If    not 
c^estion.) 

who  will  be  covered 

a  result  It  will  be 

their  wage  and 

im  going  to  get  my 


nn  ;et 


embodied    In    HR 


WruiAM  C.  Beachman. 


acres, 
pears  and  apples, 
was  $13,672. 
of  workers  I  em- 
19. 
H  R.  16014  I  would 
act.  (If  not  cov- 


and 


who  will  be  cov- 

as  a  result  It  will 

neet  their  wage  and 

am  going  to  get  my 


embodied    In   H  R. 


I  am  a  farmer  with  115  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  apple  and  pears. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $66,000. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  35. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H  R.  16014  1  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question) 

I  have neighbors  who  will  be  covered 

under  H.R.  16014.  and  as  a  result  It  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  H  R. 
16014. 

BicKFoRD    Orchards.    Inc 
Ai.AN    C.    BicKFORD.   President. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  65  acres 

My  principal  crops  are  pears  and  . 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $12,578. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  35. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H  R.  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question ) 

I  have neighbors  who  will  be  covered 

under  H.R.  16014.  and  as  a  result  It  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wages  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  H  R. 
16014. 

Comments:  Small  farms,  such  as  mine,  are 
being  forced  out  of  existence  by  higher  prices 
for  materials,  while  returns  continue  low. 
Unionizing  labor  will  not  solve  the  farmers' 
problems. 

Charles  S.  Bowe. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  33  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears,  apples,  and 
a  lew  peaches. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $4,000. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  14. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question  i 

I  have neighbors  who  will  be  cover- 
ed under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

Comments:  Farm  labor  In  this  area  Is 
generally  well  treated  and  well-compensated. 
Any  advantages  to  worker  or  grower  by  pas- 
sing HR  16014  would  be  outweighed  by  the 
disadvantages. 

Robert  V.  Bryant. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  150  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  apples,  pears,  tur- 
keys and  cattle. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $24,554.11. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  about  45. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I    have    neighbors    who    will    be 

covered  under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  it 
win  be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage 
and  working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get 
my  crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

D.  R.  Cooper. 


lOBM  H.  Bennett. 


I  am  a  farmer  with  23 '2  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $8,685.20. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  30. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I    have    neighbors    who    will    be 

covered  under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  It 


win  be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage 
and  working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get 
my  crop  harvested. 

I    oppose    the    concept    embodied    In    HR 

16014. 

John  H    Couch. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  40  acres 

My  principal  crops  are  pears,  apples, 
peaches,  cherries. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $6,700. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  13. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have neighbors  who  will  be  covered 

under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  It  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR  16014. 

Comments:  The  unionization  of  farm  labor 
could  be  disastrous  In  event  of  a  strike  at 
harvest    time    This   is    especially   true    with 

perishable  crops. 

James  B.  Cox. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  35  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  apples,  pears, 
cherries. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $9,127.95. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  fourteen. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have neighbors  who  will  be  covered 

under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  It  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  har\'ested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR  16014. 

Comments:  With  farm  profits  on  the  de- 
cline (12';  I  believe  In  1967).  It  seems  like 
something  should  be  done  to  help  farmers — 
not  further  encumber  us, 

Donald  A.  Clark. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  27  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears,  apples,  cher- 
ries, peaches. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $  7.000. 

The  maxlmiun  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  15. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have neighbors  who  will  be  covered 

under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  It  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  han-ested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR  16014. 

Comments:  Unionism  would  be  the  ruina- 
tion of  the  entire  farm  group  of  tlie  U.S. 
Don't  let  it  happen.  It  can't  work. 

C.  C.  Cutler. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  65  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  apples,  pears. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $21 .000. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  30. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered    complete    next    question) 

I    have    neighbors    who    will    be 

covered  under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  It 
win  be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage 
and  working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get 
my  crop  harvested. 

I  oopose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

Charles  Deach. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  50  acres. 
My  principal  crops  are  fruit. 
My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $12,000. 
The  maxlmxim  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  20. 
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Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  prop>osed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question  ) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
and  working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get 
my  crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

I.  W.  EuDAN,  Jr. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  95  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears,  apples, 
strawberries. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $30,000. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on   any  one  day   was  32. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question  ) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

Eugene  C.  Eritver. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  35  acres. 

My  principal  crop  Is  apples. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $10,500. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  16. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

LoREN  W.  Fletcher. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  30  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears,  apples,  cher- 
ries, peaches. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $5,500. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was   15. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question 

I  have  4  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get 
my  crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

■VV.  H.  Furrow. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  40  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears,  apples,  and 
cherries. 

My  payroll   total  for   1967  was  S10.760. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  14. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

Lola  B.  Galligan. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  27  acres. 

My  principal  cropw  are  pears  and  apples — 
cherries. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $3,000. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed in  any  one  day  was  14. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question) 


I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wages  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I    oppose    the    concept    embodied    in    HR 

16014. 

Edmund  J.  Gehrig. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  35  acres 

My  principal   crops  are   i)ears. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $400. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  14. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

Comments:  13  of  the  35  acres  was  pur- 
chased after  harvest  last  year. 

Clyde  O.  Gray. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  20  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $1,450. 

The  maximum  number  ol  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  15. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question ) 

I  have  4  ;>dJoinlng  neighbors  who  will  be 
covered  under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  it 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage 
and  working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get 
my  crop  harvested. 

I  oppo.se  the  concc»pt  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

Clarence  P  Hale. 

Good  River,  Greg. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  150  acres. 

Mv  principal  crops  are   apples  and   pears. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $27,000. 

Tlie  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed  on   any  one  day   was  30. 

tinder  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  It  wU) 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  an(t- 
worklng  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

Hollidav  Orchards.  Inc. 


I  am  a  farmer  with  110  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears  and  apples. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $18,000. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  15. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

Nobora  Hamada. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  55  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  apples  and   pears. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $12,314.78. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ploye-! on  any  one  day  was  30. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proopsed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 


working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop   harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

D.  W.  HicciNS. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  50  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $9  to  $10 
thousand. 

Tlie  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  12. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  many  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  H.R.  16014.  and  as  a  result  It  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  H.R. 
16014. 

N.  C.  HicciNS. 

X  am  a  farmer  with  20  acres. 

My  -.principal  crops  are  pears. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $1,500. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was   16. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  3  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  H.R.  16014.  and  as  a  result  It  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  fippose  the  concept  embodied  in  H  R. 
16014. 

Frank  M  Hood. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  250  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  apples,  pears,  cher- 
ries. 

My   payroll    total   for    1967   was   $66,510.97. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  84. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  (I  would) 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  ( If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question.) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  liarvested. 
. >  I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  20  acres. 

My  principal   crops  are  pears   and  apples. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  *5.895.65. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  13. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question.) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

Comments:  By  Its  very  nature,  fruit  grow- 
ing is  too  uncertain  to  be  covered  by  this 
bill,  HR  16014.  The  elements  and  other  fac- 
tors beyond  ovir  control  dictate  our  produc- 
tion, not  someone  behind  a  desk  with  eco- 
nomic laws  of  supply  and  demand  to  go  by. 
Arne  Oney   Hukari. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  85  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  apples,  pears,  cher- 
ries. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $16,000. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  15. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  tue  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question) 
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I  have 


ered  under  HR  16014,  and 
be  necessary  for  me  to 
working  conditions  If  I 
crop  harvested. 

I    oppose    the    concept 
16014. 

Bbono  and 


□elghboi^  who  will  be  cov- 
tia  a  result  It  will 
et  their  wage  and 

a^  going  to  get  my 
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I  am  a  farmer  with  180 

My  principal  crops  are 
rles. 

My  payroll  total  for 

Tlie  maximum   numbei 
ployed  on  any  one  day  waa 

Under  the  provisions  o: 
be  covered  by  the  proposed 
ered  complete  next  questi  jn) 

I  have  neighbors 

ered  under  HR  16014.  an 
be  necessary  for  me  to  n 
working  conditions  If  I  f 
crop  harvested. 

I    oppose    the    concept 
16014. 

Comments:    I   have 
Senator  Morse  twice  In  n 
lslatlon-»-^nce   In   his   ofl  ce 
D.C.  &  agrrtn  at  a  lunch 
Inn  near  Portland.  I  am 
merits  here  could  do  Utile 
vocally  expressed  concerr 
this  bill  could  place  me 
In   the  tree   fruits 
hand  harvest  labor! 


1  cres. 
ipples,  pears,  cher- 


busini  ss 


was  $42,250. 
of   workers  I  em- 
35. 

HR  16014  I  would 
act.  (If  not  cov- 


who  win  be  cov- 
.is  a  result  It  will 
et  their  wage  and 
1  going  to  get  my 

embodied    In    HR 

personally   spoken   to 
ference  to  this  leg- 
in   Washington, 
•on  at  the  Ramada 
sure  my  brief  com- 
to  augment  my 
over  what  position 
as  a  family  farmer 
a   high   user   of 


Ri  iBERT  W.  HUKAKI. 


ai ; 


I  am  a  farmer  with  65 
My   principal   crof>s 
Red  Delicious  Apples, 
pies.  Bartlett  Pears,  Bos 
Pears. 

My  payroll  total  for 

The  maximum  num 

ployed  on  any  one  day  w 

Under  the  provisions 

be  covered  by  the  proposed 

ered  complete  next  ques 

I  have ne 

ered  under  HR  16014. 
be  necessary  for  me  to 
working  conditions  If  I 
crop  harvest.;d. 

I  oppose  the  concept 
Comments-  Agrlcultu:^ 
ered  by  the  identical  sa 
tlons  as  industry.  The 
different  and  the  relative 
of   the  farmer  and   a 
different    than    Industry 
over  In  any  given  year 
more  problems  than  it  p 


Newtown   Apples. 
Gulden  Delicious  Ap- 
pears, and  Anjou 


19(  7 
ib<  r 


»lghbc  rs 
ar  d 
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We  are  farmers  with  8( 
My  principal  crops  are 

lett  pears,  Newtown  an< 
Our  payroll  total  for 
The  maximum  numb^ 

ployed  on  any  one  day 
Under  the  provisions 

be  covered  by  the 

ered  complete  next  ques 
We  have neighfcors 


■  w:  .s 


propc  sed 


a  Id 


ered  under  HR  16014. 
be  necessary  for  \is  to 
working  conditions  if  wi 
crop  harvested. 

We   oppose   the  conc«  pt   embodied  In  HR 
16014. 


I  am  a  farmer  with  li; 

My     principal     crops 
cherries. 

My  payroll  total  for 
proximate. 

The  rriavirTiiim  numtfer 
ployed  on  any  one  day  w^ 
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embodied    in    HR 
Ramona  Hukari. 


was  $13,500. 
of  workers  I  em- 
22. 

HR  16014  I  would 
act.  (If  not  cov- 
lon). 

who  will  be  cov- 

as  a  result  It  will 

I  leet  their  wage  and 

un  going  to  get  my 


I  le 


p  roble 


eitbodied  In  HR  16014. 

should  not  be  cov- 

rules  and  regula- 

ems  are  entirely 

bargaining  position 

ujilon  are  completely 

due    to    one    turn 

This  bill  will  create 

eposes  to  solve. 

Ron    T.  Huhaib. 


acres. 

De  AnJou  and  Bart- 
W.  Bamma  apples. 

was  $10,150.87. 
of  workers  we  em- 
14. 

HR  16014  we  would 
act.  (If  not  cov- 
,ion ) . 

who  will  be  cov- 

as  a  result  it  will 

neet  their  wage  and 

are  going  to  get  our 


Under  the  provisions  of  H  R.  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question  ) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  H  R.  16014.  and  as  a  reeult  it 
win  be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage 
and  working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to 
get  my  crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  emt>odled  in  HR. 
16014. 

Comments:  I  am  thoroughly  opposed  to 
this  bill.  HR.  16014.  that  we  should  do 
everything  we  can  to  fight  it. 

Harry  Y.  Iwatsuki. 

I  am  a  farmer  vylth  31  acres 

My  principal  crops  are  pears  and  apples. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $1.3041.61. 

Tlie  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  anv  one  day  was  21 

Under  tl\e  provisions  of  HR.  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question. ) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  H.R.  16014.  and  as  a  result  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  H.R. 
16014. 

VrLjo  E.  Jaaskeijvinen. 

Hood  River.  Orec. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  140  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  apples  and  pears. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $36,435.07. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  35. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question.) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  H.R.  16014,  and  as  a  result  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  la  H.R. 
16014. 

Comments:  If  the  bill  H.R.  16014  is  passed, 
the  union  will  demand  outrageous  wage  In- 
crease at  harvest  time.  We  have  no  choice 
but  to  give  in  to  the  union  demand;  or  let 
our  whole  year's  work  rot  on  the  ground. 
The  bill  is  too  one-sided. 

Kay  Kiyokawa. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  36  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  apples,  cherries, 
pears. 

My  payron  total  for  1967  was  $12,000.00. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  35. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  H.R.  16014,  and  as  a  result  it  wlU 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppyose  the  concept  embodied  In  H.R. 
16014. 

Alpmonse  Kollas  Jr. 


flAMUEt,    J.    HUTSON. 
V.    A.    HUTSON. 


acres. 

are     apples,     pears. 

967  was  $12,000  ap- 

of  workers  I  em- 
18. 


I  ;im  a  farmer  with  33  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears,  cherries, 
apples. 

My  payroU  total  for  1967  was  $3800. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  12. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  the  next  question) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  11  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR  16014. 

W.  Keith  L.\ge. 


I  am  a  f.armer  with  250  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  apples,  pears,  and 
cherrle.s 

My  pavToll  total  for  1967  was  $143,461.00 

The  niaximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  74. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question) 

I  iiave  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harve:;:ed. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR  16014. 
E.  RlDDELL  Lace. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  85  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  apples,  jjears. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $13,126  22. 

Tlie  maximum  niunber  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  10. 

linder  the  provisions  of  H.R.  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question) . 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  H  R.  16014.  and  as  a  result  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  H.R. 
10014. 

W.  C.  Faraway. 

I  .tm  a  farmer  with  13  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  Bartlett  and 
D'AnJou  Pears. 

My  pa>Toll  total  for  1967  was  $651.31. 

Tlie  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  16. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered xmder  H  R.  16014.  and  as  a  result  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  H.R. 
16014. 

Comments:  Should  this  bill  pass  It  will 
Just  be  one  more  factor  that  Is  rapidly  forc- 
ing a  family  fanner  such  as  I  am,  out  of 
business. 

Dale  H.  Lyddon. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  147  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  strawberries, 
cherries,  pears  and  apples. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $4,400. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  32. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  It  will 
be  necessarj'  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

Raymond  Martin. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  140  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears,  apples,  cattle. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $24,000. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  35. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question) 

I  have neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

Robert  M.  McIsaac. 
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I  am  a  farmer  with  75  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  strawberries,  po- 
tatoes, cucumbers,  pears,  apples. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $9000  00. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  75. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question.) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

John  A  Merz. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  55  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears,  apples,  straw- 
berries. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $11,000. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  22. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  profKJsed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question  ) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I    oppose    the    concept    embodied    in    HR 

16014. 

Mark  Namba. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  35  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are . 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $3500. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ploy on  any  one  day  was  13. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

Comments:  It  wouldn't  matter  if  I  weren't 
covered  as  outlined  in  HR  16014  because  as 
stated  above  I  would  still  have  to  compete 
with  the  large  farmer. 

If  we  have  to  be  so  concerned  about  the 
employee  why  not  go  down  Into  areas  where 
they  are  underpaid.  Around  here  they  are 
paid  well. 

It  would  appear  the  people  In  Washington 
DC  are  trying  to  drive  the  small  farmer  out 
of  business. 

Raymond  E.  Nelsen. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  60  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears,  and  apples. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $19,800. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  35. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question. ) 

I    have    neighbors    who    will    be 

covered  under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  It 
win  be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage 
and  working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get 
my  crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

Robert  L.  Nickelsen. 

Hood  River.  Oreg. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  60  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  apples  and  pears. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $18,000.00. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  32. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question) 

I  have  many  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR    16014.  and  as  a  result  it  will  be 


necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR  16014. 


I  am  a  farmer  with  60  acres. 

Mv  principal  crops  are  apples  and  pears. 

My  payron  total  for   1967  for  $17,442.31. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  15. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  1  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question) 

I  have  no  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  It  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR  16014. 

Comments:  For  the  quality  of  workers  we 
use  It  would  be  unfair  for  us  to  have  to 
unionize  altho\igh  we  cannot  afford  to  de- 
lay our  harvest. 

S.   Nap. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  45  acres. 

My  principal  crop  is  cherries. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $6.000  00. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on   any  one  day  was  20. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H  R  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  4  neighbors  in  my  community  who 
will  be  covered  under  H.R.  16014.  and  as  a 
result  It  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  meet 
their  wage  and  working  conditions  if  I  am 
going  to  get  my  crop  liarvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  H.R. 
16014. 

Comments:  I  lease  an  orchard  in  the  Dalles 
area.  Dasco  County. 

Mel  G.  Omy. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  35  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears  and  apples. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $7,540. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  "ay  was  15. 

Under  the  proWsions  of  H.R.  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question  I 

I  have  4  neighbors  who  will  be  covered  un- 
der H.R.  16014.  and  as  a  result  it  will  be  nec- 
essary for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and  working 
conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my  crop  har- 
vested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  H.R. 
16014. 

Perry  H.  Paosch. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  50  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  apples,  pears. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $8,600.00. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  12. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  (I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question.) 

I  have neighbors  who  will  be  covered 

under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop   harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR  16014. 
Geo.  L.  Perkins. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  160  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  apples,  pears. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $20,000.  plus. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  15  to  20  In  harvest. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question.) 

I  have neight>ors  who  will  be  covered 

under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  it  wlU  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop   harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR  16014. 


Comments:  Pace  the  facts.  The  politician 
Is  going  where  the  votes  are. 

Bill  Perry. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  70  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  apples  and  pears. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $18,000.00. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  19. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question  i 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  it  will 
be  nece.ssary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  ;ind 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  cppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014 

Comments:  This  is  designed  to  help  all 
farmers,   not  Just  corporation   farmers. 

Dan  B.  Pierson. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  135  acres. 

My  prlnclpp"  crops  are  pears  and  apples. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  over  $50,- 
000  00. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  cm- 
ployed  on  any  one  day  was  35. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered  complete   next  question.) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  it  will 
t>e  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get 
my   crop    harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

Pooley   Orchards. 

M.  S.  Walton.  Oicner. 

I  :im  a  farmer  \nith  16  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  Bartlett  Pears  and 
strawberries. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $3,800. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  cm- 
ployed  on  any  one  day  was  22. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  3  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  H.R.  16014,  and  as  a  result  It  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  H.R. 
16014. 

Comments:  If  I  can  receive  a  fair  price 
for  my  crops.  I  believe  in  paying  top  wages 
for  good  help. 

E.  L.  Potts. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  120  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  Apples.  Pears.  Cher- 
ries. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $21,339.51. 

Tlie  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  18. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  ( If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  H.R.  16014.  and  .is  a  result  It 
will  be  neces.sary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage 
and  working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get 
my  crop  harvested. 

i  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  H.R. 
16014. 

Radliff  &  Son. 
Richard    A     Radliff. 


I  am  a  farmer  with  120  .acres. 

My  princii>al  croi>s  are  apples  &  pears. 

My  payron  total  for  1967  was  $35,000. 

Tlie  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  42. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complevc  next  question) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
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ered  under  HR  16014.  and 
be  necessary  for  me  to  me«  t 
working  conditions  If  I  am 
crop  hnrvested. 

I    opjxwe    the    concept 
16014. 

Comments:    I   feel  that 
went  Into  effect,  and  we  fafaners 
tJ  negotiate  with  the  unlo  i 
ly    many   of   the    farmers 
bankruptcy   because  of   thi 
encurred  with  our  product 


d  a  result  It  will 

their  wage  and 

going  to  get  my 

( mbodled    In    HB 

this   legislation 

were  forced 

that  eventual- 

'  rill    be   forced    to 

potential   lossee 


I  am  a  farmer  with  85  ac 
My  principal  crops  are 
My  payroll  total  for  U 
The   maximum  number 

ployed  on  any  one  day  was 
Under  the  provisions  of 

be  covered  by  the  proposed 

plete  next  question ) 

I  have  neighbors 


>ears  and  apples. 
9<7  was  $16,219.81. 
)f  workers  I  em- 
33. 
IR  16014  I  would 
act.  (If  not  corn- 


ered under  HB  16014.  and 
be  necessary  for  me  to 
working  conditions  If  I  an 
crop  harvested. 

I    oppose-   the    concept 
16014. 


who  will  be  cov- 

is  a  result  It  will 

mejt  their  wage  and 

going  to  get  my 


cres. 


I  am  a  farmer  with   10 
My  principal  crop  Is  pears 
My   payroll   total  for   19 
The  maximum  number 
ployed  on  any  one  day  wa 
Under  the  provisions  of 
be    covered    by    the    prop 
covered  complete  next  question 

I  have neighbors 

ed  under  HR   16014.   and 
be    necessary    for    me    to 


and  working  conditions  if 
my  crop  harvested. 

I    oppose    the    concept 
16014. 


was  $1,100.00. 
>f  workers  I  em- 

18. 

HR  16014  I  would 

act.    (If    not 

) 

ho  will  be  cover- 

a  result  It   will 

meet    their    wage 

:  am  going  to  get 


embodied    In    HR 


Hood  River.  Orec. 


I  am  a  farmer  with  125 
My  prlnclpU  crops  are  a 
My   payroll   total  for 
The  maximum  number 
ployed  on  any  one  day 

Under  the  provisions  of 
be    covered    by    the    proposed 
covered  complete  next  question 
I  have neighbors 


19  17 


WS  3 


ed  under  HR  16014.  and 
be    necessary    for    me    to 
and  working  conditions  if 
my  crop  harvested. 

I    oppose    the    concept 
16014. 


I  am  a  farmer  with  60  ac 
My   principal   crops  are 
My  payroll  total   for  196  ' 
The  maximum  numljer 
ployed  on  any  one  day 

Under  the  provisions  of 
be  covered  by  the  propose  1 
ered  complete  next  questli  n) 
I  have  nelghbori 


ered  under  HR  16014.  and 
be  necessary  for  me  to  m  « 
working  conditions  If  I  a^i 
crop  harvested. 

I    oppose    the    concept 
16014. 


I  am  a  farmer  with  4( 
My    principal  crops  axe 

pears. 

My  payroU  total  for  19fc7 
The  maximum  number 

ployed  on  any  one  day  wa  i 
Under  the  proviBlons  ol 
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Ray  Sato. 


mbodled    in    HR 


Ralph  SmH-EY. 


Wj  lttr  K.  Shute. 


ac  res. 


es  and  pears, 
was   $25,000.00. 
of  workers  I  em- 

40. 
HR  16014  I  would 
act.  (If  not 
) 
vho  will  be  cover- 
s  a  result  it  will 
meet  their  wage 
[  am  going  to  get 


embodied    In    HR 


J.    D.    SMX71.I.IN. 


apples   and   pears. 

was  $5050. 
of  workers  I  em- 
IB. 
HR  16014  I  would 

act,   (If  not  cov- 


\  a£ 


be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question) 

I  have  4  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR  16014. 

Comments:  With  considerable  of  my  acre- 
age in  trees  yet  to  come  into  full  bearing, 
it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  before 
I   would   be  covered   by  this  act. 

Floyd  J.  Stifei.. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  50  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears,  apples,  straw- 
berries. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  waa  $16,500.00. 

Tlie  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  over  15. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question.) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR.  16014,  and  as  a  result  it  wiU 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  H.R. 
16014. 

Tom  ST7MOZE. 

I  .-un  a  farmer  with  60  acres. 

My   princljxil  crops  are  apples  and  pears. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $11,000.00. 

The  maxlmvun  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  18. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (IX  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question.) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  H.R.  16014.  and  as  a  result  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  condlUons  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  han'ested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  H.R. 
16014. 

SUZAKI  &  TAMBARA. 

H.  StrzAKi. 

I  nxa  a  farmer  with  60  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  apples,  pears  and 
cherries. 

My/pa>ToU  total  for  1967  was  $20,000. 

Thd  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  25. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question) 

I  iiave  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

Comments:  Due  to  different  and  perishable 
products  that  we  fanners  handle,  the  union- 
ization coxUd  not  be  applied  like  to  an  indus- 
try when  10  days  or  even  a  month  will  not 
affect  the  products. 

MiTSUO  Takasumi. 


who  will  be  cov- 

os  a  result  it  will 

t  their  wage  and 

going  to  get  my 


embodied    in    HR 
ANNA  Derr. 

acres. 

fruit,  apples  and 


was  $6,579.98. 
of  workers  I  em- 
8. 
HR  16014  I  would 


I  am  a  farmer  with  85  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears  and  apples. 

My  payroU  total  for  1967  was  $13,500.00. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  15. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested- 

I  oppMJse  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

Ooimnents:  Let's  face  it.  Our  seasonal  help 
are  people  no  other  employer  wants  as  steady 
help.  The  only  thing  steady  about  them  is 


their  undependablUty  and  turn-over.  As  we 
understand  it,  the  method  of  recruiting  help 
would  be  through  a  union  hiring  hall.  We 
know  of  no  union  with  proven  experience  in 
the  field  of  providing  seasonal  farm  employ- 
ees. We  doubt  their  ability  to  do  the  Job  and 
get  the  crops  harvested  in  the  required  time. 
Our  long  time  established  State  employment 
office  Is  taxed  now  to  get  the  Job  done.  Now 
to  ask  for  union  dues — Man  that  takes  away 
a  few  bottles  of  wine  I 

Robert  O.  Tallman 
Tallman    Orchard,    Inc. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  23 '^  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears  and  beef. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  approximately 
$1,000. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  12  (2  days)  picking 
pears. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question) 

I  have  several  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  10014.  and  as  a  result  It 
win  be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage 
and  working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get 
my  crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

Comments:  On  a  small  acreage  I  have  to 
pay  more  now  sometimes  to  get  the  poars 
picked.   (Bartletts) 

Gt.ADYS  TOMLINSON. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  80  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  apples  and  pears. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $15,014.14. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  19. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get 
my  crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

Comments:  Apples  and  pears  are  a  i>erlsh- 
able  commodity.  The  grower  can  not  be  tied 
up  in  labor  negotiations  during  harvest. 

Akni  E.  Udeline. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  22  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears  and  apples. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $2,500. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  15. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  j>ropo8ed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question). 

I  have  no  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  It  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  oon<iltlons  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

Wayne  Van  Riper. 

PARKD.^LE,  Orec. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  250  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears  and  .apples. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  over 
$50,000.00." 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  30. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  HR  16014  I 
would  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If 
not  covered  complete  next  question ) . 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  18014.  and  as  a  result  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  condlUons  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HB 
16014. 

Walton  Inc. 

M.  S.  Walton,  Family  Otoned  Farm. 
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I  am  a  farmer  with  78  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  fruit. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $8,000. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  12. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR  16014. 


I  am  a  farmer  with  50  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  apples,  pears  and 
cherries. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $17.50000. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  20. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  1  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR  16014. 
MrrsTJO  Watanabb. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  110  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  apples,  pears, 
cherries. 

My  payroll   total  for   1967  was  $28,000. 

The  maxlmtim  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  22. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question) 

I  have nelghboors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  It  vrtll 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

Comments:  A  fruit  grower,  due  to  perish- 
able nature  of  his  crops  has  no  bargaining 
leverage.  He  Is  at  the  mercy  of  any  well  or- 
ganized strike  effort. 

We  are  paying  the  equivalent  of  union 
scale  for  all  ranch  and  warehouse  opera- 
tions. Our  crops  being  highly  perishable  leave 
us  without  any  bargaining  power  against 
unwarranted  opposition. 

C.  W.  (Box)  Wells. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  70  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears,  apples,  cher- 
ries and  peaches.  «arP 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $17,000. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  20. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  woiUd 
be  covered  by  the  projxwed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question) 

I  have  many  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

Comments:  We  pay  above  minimum 
wages,  have  good  housing  and  good  labor 
relations  with  our  employees.  Our  big  worry, 
if  farm  labor  is  unionized,  that  a  strike  may 
be  called  when  our  fruit  Is  ready  to  pick  and 
just  a  few  days  delay  could  ruin  a  crop  and 
cause  a  whole  year's  work  and  crop  to  be 
lost.  We  are  fearful  because  the  crops  we 
grow  are  highly  perishable. 

Walter  Wells. 

Hood  RrvER.  Oreg. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  1 4  acres. 
My  principal  crops  are  jjears. 
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My  payroll  total  for  1987  was  $1970. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  13. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question) 

I  have  3  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  H.R.  16014.  and  as  a  result  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  H.R. 
16014. 

EteTLE  Leroy  Witherell. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  60  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  apples  and  pears. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $12,000, 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  18. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  H.R.  16014.  and  as  a  result  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  opf)ose  the  concept  embodied  In  H.R. 
16014. 


Hood  River  County  Chamber  or 
Commerce. 

Hood  River,  Orcg.,  June  6.  1968. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Enclosed  you  will 
find  the  results  of  a  brief  joint  study  from 
the  Hood  River  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Hood  River  office  of  the  Ore- 
gon F;uTn  Bureau.  The  results  of  this  study 
are  interesting  from  several  perspectives.  In 
the  first  place,  there  was  close  to  a  40'J 
return  on  our  mall  sampler.  Based  on  similar 
surveys  in  the  past  this  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate an  extremely  high  degree  of  Interest  in 
the  subject  matter.  Similar  surveys  at  other 
times  on  legislative  issues  have  llUclted  a 
much  lesser  response. 

In  responses,  there  Is  a  near  total  una- 
nimity in  opposition  to  the  concepts  em- 
bodied in  H.R.  16014.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  number  of  growers  who  took  the  time  to 
add  personal  comments;  to  the  questionnaire 
form.  I  would  like  to  recommend  your  atten- 
tion to  these  comments,  as  they  represent 
some  rather  pointed  and  succinct  commen- 
tary from  the  agricultural  side  of  the 
question. 

Wages  paid  In  the  Hood  River  County  fruit 
industry  are  based  on  an  incentive  system. 
Workers  capable  and  willing  to  work  can 
earn  an  extremely  good  living  during  the 
time  they  are  here.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
not  capable,  not  willing  to  work,  or  incapaci- 
tated through  the  use  of  excessive  alcohol 
fare  no  better  here  than  they  would  any- 
where else.  In  fact,  the  low  productivity  and 
high  degree  of  risk  associated  with  many  of 
the  so-called  "migrant  stream"  workers  in- 
sures that  no  Industry  other  than  agricul- 
ture will  hire  them  at  all!  The  fear  of  grow- 
ers here,  and  perhaps  in  many  other  areas, 
is  being  saddled  with  these  Indolent  and 
incapable  workers  within  the  migrant  stream 
at  an  institutionalized  wage  far  beyond  any 
realistic  measure  of  their  ability  to  produce. 
Certainly   this    is   a    well    founded   concern. 

The  Hood  River  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce shares  these  concemB  and  perhaps  In 
a  much  broader  sense  our  overall  concern 
Is  lor  the  future  of  the  small  family  farm, 
and  for  the  future  of  agriculture  In  general. 
I  include  for  your  perusal  two  newspaper 
articles:  one  of  wliich  appeared  in  the  May 
23  Issue  of  the  Hood  River  News,  the  other 
of  which  was  taken  from  the  May  23  Issue 
of  the  Portland  Oregonlan. 


The  Hood  River  Newt  article  provides  a 
report  of  a  recent  farm  labor  management 
conference  wherein  a  grower,  a  labor-man- 
agement specialist  and  a  labor-organizer  dis- 
cussed some  of  these  very  problems,  it  would 
appear  that  an  Increase  In  farm  Income  must 
precede  any  Increase  In  farm  wages  If  agri- 
culture is  going  to  survive.  We  have  a  na- 
tional administration  which  has  been  tra- 
ditionally In  favor  of  inexpensive  food  com- 
modities. The  consumer  Is  most  selective  as 
to  the  cost  of  food  commodities  which  are 
purchased.  As  such,  any  Increase  in  the 
cost  of  raising  farm  crops  and  commodities 
will  be  extremely  difficult  to  pass  on  and 
cannot  realistically  be  absorbed.  The  ex- 
tremely low  yield  per  dollar  Invested  in 
farming  raises  some  very  serious  doubts  as 
to  the  future  of  agriculture,  and  most  par- 
ticularly in  relation  to  the  future  of  the 
family  farm.  We  are  told  that  the  purpose  of 
HR  16014  and  other  such  bills  is  to  union- 
ize only  large  corporate  farms,  and  that 
these  Bills  will  have  no  effect  on  the  family 
farm.  Referring  again  to  our  sample,  in  an 
area  of  predominantly  family  farms,  better 
than  half  would  come  under  the  BUI  as 
proposed !  The  average  size  of  such  a  "large 
corporate  farm"  would  be  less  than  75  acres, 
with  an  average  payroll  of  $17,422.00  and 
employing  an  average  of  24  workers  on  a. 
peak  day.  With  any  Increase  In  farm  wages, 
the  great  majority  of  Hood  River  County 
farms,  regardless  of  size,  would  come  under 
the  Bill.  At  this  point,  you  have  done  ex- 
actly what  we  are  assured  you  have  no  in- 
tention of  doing,  to  vrit;  you  will  have 
legislated  the  small  family  farm  completely 
out  of  existence!  It  Is  at  this  point  that  we 
would  direct  your  attention  to  the  second 
article,  that  from  the  Portland  Oregonlan, 
which  con-iments  on  the  loss  of  family  farms, 
and  the  detrimental  effect  of  this  loss  to 
business  in  general. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  give  the 
most  careful  study  to  this  problem  and  at- 
tempt to  balance  all  factors  before  coming 
to  a  decision.  Unionization  of  farm  workers 
is  not  apt  to  be  readily  accepted  by  Hood 
River  County  growers,  considering  the  cur- 
rently existent  oost-prioe  squeeze.  However, 
if  legislation  Is  pushed  through  the  Con- 
gress, the  following  would  appear  to  be  min- 
imal   considerations: 

1.  More  realistic  standards  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  "small  family  farm",  with  built 
In  wage-cost  equalization  factors  to  provide 
some  continuing  measure  of  protection  for 
these  smaller  farms  as  this  l^slatlon  pro- 
ceeds to  further  Inflate  the  cost  of  doing 
business. 

2.  Protection  from  the  threat  of  strike  In 
the  case  of  peri.shable  crops  with  a  very 
limited  time  to  harvest. 

3.  Higher  farm  income  in  order  that  the 
grower  can  afford  to  i>ay  a  higher  wage  with- 
out fear  of  further  decreasing  present  low 
rates  of  return  on  Ills  rather  sizeable  invest- 
ment. For  example,  the  devaluation  of  cur- . 
rencies  In  the  countries  on  the  silver  stand- 
ard has  critically  affected  growers  In  the 
Hood  River  Valley.  The  Hood  River  area 
historically  exports  up  to  50':c  of  the  total 
crop  of  apples  and  winter  pears.  Brokers  In 
these  countries  now  Inform  us  that  unless  we 
devalue  the  dollar  they  must  purchase 
these  fruit  items  from  Italy,  France,  and 
South  Africa  where  they  can  purchase  at  less 
than  our  present  cost  of  production  I 

4  Finally,  some  certainty  that  the  overall 
quality  of  workers,  and  reliability  of  same. 
wowld  be  better  than  that  which  is  currently 
found  In  the  migrant  stream  in  order  that 
higher  wages  paid  would  be  Justified  in 
terms  of  productivity. 

Thajik  you  very  much  for  your  attention 
to  the  points  raised  herein. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Jambs  F.  Maixon, 

President. 
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QtTESnONNAIRE  i 

I  am  a  farmer  with  7  acres 
My  principal  crops  are  cherr|e6 
My  payroll  total  for  1967 
The  maximum  number  of 
ployed  on  any  one  day  was  6 
Under  the  provisions  of  HF 
not  be  covered  by  the  propoi  ed 
covered  complete  next  questlo  i 

I  have  5  neighbors  who 
under  HR  16014,  and  as  a 
necessary  for  me  to  meet 
working  conditions  If  I  am 
crop  harvested. 

I    oppose    the    concept 
16014. 

Conunents:  What  benefits 
ers  receive  by  being 
the  same  wages  on  picking 
work  and  always  give  more 
slight  and  picking  scattere< 
make  $20  to  $25  a  day  and 
does  well  by  $40  to  $50  a  day. 

Our   Ck)ngressman  certalnl 
Into   this  matter  very  carefijlly 
for  it  In  Oregon  where  farms 
dei>end  on  migrant  help. 


wfis  $1060  00 
workers  I  em- 
^  7. 
16014  I  would 
act.  (If  not 

\nn  be  covered 
r  suit  It  will  be 
t  aelr  wage  and 
gjlng  to  get  my 

enr  bodied    In    HR 

■s  ould  the  work- 
unlonlz  "d?  We  all  pay 
which  Is  piece 
If  the  crop  is 
,  Our  workers 
a  family  really 

hasn't  looked 

If  they  are 

are  small  &  we 


Ci  AIR  E.  Adams. 


w  ts 


h;i 


I  am  a  farmer  with  40  acres 
My  principal  crops  are  peat^ 
My  payroll  total  for  1967 
The   maximum  number  of 
ployed  on  any  one  day  was  7 

Under  the  provisions  of 
not  be  covered  by  the  propc  sed 
covered  complete  next  questli  n) 

I  have  2  neighbors  who  wU 
der  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result 
sary  for  me  to  meet  their  w 
conditions    if   I   am   going 
harvested. 

I    oppose    the    concept 
16014. 

Comments:  If  unions  eve 
Hood  River  Valley  we  might 
all  the  trees  &  raise  sheep  & 

O' 


be  covered  un- 
it will  be  neces- 
I  %e  and  working 
get    my   crop 


(o 


'  Wl  s 


I  am  a  farmer  with  28  acres . 

My  principal  crops  are  a 
cherries. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967 

The  maximum  number  o; 
ployed  on  any  one  day  was  8 

Under  the  provisions  of  I 
be  covered  by  the  proposed 
ered  complete  next  queetlon) 

I  have  4  neighbors  who 
under  HR  16014,  and  as  a 
necessary  for  me  to  meet 
working  conditions  If  I  am 
crop  harvested. 

I   oppose    the    concept 
16014. 

Comments:   There's  too  i^uch 
legislation  against  the  smal 
to  be   independent.  It's  get|;lng 
harder  to  stay  In  business. 


a<  res. 


cf 


I  IB 


I  am  a  farmer  with  23  '4 

My  principal  crops  are 
apples. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  v 

The  maximum  number 
ployed  on  any  one  day  was  1 

Under  the  provisions  of  1 
be  covered  by  the  proposed 
ered  complete  next  question 

I  have  Webeters  as  nelgl:jbor8 
covered  under  HR  16014 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to 
and  working  conditions  If  1 
my  crop  harvested. 

I    oppose    the    concept 
16014. 

Comments:  I  believe  it's 
byists  get  out  of  law  maklngi 
like  the  screws  get  tightened 
on    the    farmer.    I   know 
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and  apples. 

$7,000.00. 
workers  I  em- 


16014  I  would 
act.  (It  not 


eitibodied    In    HR 

get  control  in 
as  well  take  out 
c  ittle  on  pasture. 
]  [ENRT  Alcobn. 


I  pics,   pears   and 


$1800.00 
workers  I  em- 


HX  16014  I  would 
ict.   (If  not  cov- 

wlU  be  covered 
esult  it  will  be 
their  wage  and 
going  to  get  my 

ejnbodled    in    KB 

agriculture 

grower.  I'd  like 

harder  and 


cherries,    pears, 

IS  $9,422.63. 
workers  I  em- 


16014  I  would 
act.  (If  not  oov- 

D 


a  ad 


who  will  be 

as  a  result  it 

meet  their  wage 

am  going  to  get 


nothing  better  than  to  deal  only  with  a  few 
large  corporate  farmers  rather  than  many 
smaller  farms.  To  me  this  seems  their  aim,  to 
stamp  out  smaller  farms,  by  labor  legislation 
crippling  too  many. 

Charles  E.  Edwards. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  65  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears,  apples,  clover. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  .was  less  than 
$8,000. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  10. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question.) 

I  have  4  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR  16014. 

Comments:  Maybe  more  effort  should  be 
concentrated  on  the  fact  that  the  farm 
labor  migrants  and  work  force  Is  very  con- 
siderably less  than  the  total  of  all  non- 
unionized  labor  In  all  the  nation — It  Is  well 
recognized  that  all  the  do-gooders  have  a 
good  thing  going  with  the  migrant  labor 
dilenuna.  And  the  union  pimps  and  his 
moguls  are  really  wringing  their  grubby 
hands  with  glee.  All  the  footwork  being  done 
for  free.  I  doubt  that  most  labor  Is  really 
Interested  In  forced  unionization. 

Ben  Kemper. 

Kemper,  White  Orchards. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  20  acres. 

My   principal   crops   are   apples   and    pears. 

My  payroll   total   for   1967  was  $1700.00. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  4. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  porposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question.) 

All  my  neighbors  will  be  covered  under 
HR  16014  and  as  a  result  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and  work- 
ing conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my  crop 
harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR  16014. 

CommenU:  I  feel  this  will  work  as  big  a 
hardship  on  help  as  it  will  the  farmers,  and 
the  only  ones  who  will  gain  will  be  the  union 
and  the  officials  who  will  administer  it. 

Wm.  E.  Land. 

I    am    a    farmer    with    100    plus   acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  apple  and  pear  or- 
chard. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $2.500.00 — 
all  young  orchard. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  5. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question.) 

I  have  many  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HB 
16014. 

Comments:  Due  to  the  short  harvesting 
period  of  4  or  5  days  lor  good  quality  of  any 
variety  of  apples  or  pears  it  is  critical  that 
picking  not  be  delayed  by  a  labor  dispute. 
I  will  vote  against  any  congressman  that 
votes  in  any  legislation  that  in  effect  would 
ruin  a  farmer's  crop.  No  group  in  the  U.S.  is 
more  discriminated  against  than  a  farmer — 
with  the  exception  of  a  negro  farmer. 


Embodied    in    HR 

time  Labor  Lob- 

Every  year  seems 

more  and  more 

abor    would    like 


I  am  a  farmer  with  20  acres. 
My  principal  crops  are  apples  and  pears. 
My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $1500. 
The   maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  6. 
Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 


not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question.)  I  will  be 
covered  In  the  future. 

I  have  several  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

Comments:  I  can't  see  how  Congress  or 
anybody  else  can  even  think  of  passing  a  bill 
which  could  give  the  control  of  agriculture  to 
a  few  union  bosses.  Many  of  the  laborers  I 
have  talked  with  either  do  not  want  the 
union  or  Just  plain  don't  care,  so  all  I  think 
this  bill  will  do  is  give  a  few  men  big  sal- 
aries for  pushing  around  both  farmers  and 
their  employees.  Some  people  in  Congress 
might  be  surprised  at  how  fairly  paid  and 
ueated  are  many  of  the  laborers  in  this  area. 
at  least. 

Frederick  B.  von  Lvbken,  Jr. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  18  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  Pears. 

My  payroll   total   for   1967  was  $2,102. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  1 1 . 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  2  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  It  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get 
my  crop  harvested. 

I   oppose   the   concept   embodied    In   HR 

16014. 

George  C.  Allen. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  15  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  Apples,  Pears, 
Cherries. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $4,704.04. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  8. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question ) 

I  have  6  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  It  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get 
my  crop  harvested. 

I    oppose    the    concept    embodied    in    HR 

16014. 

comments:  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  guarantees  equal  rights 
to  every  citizen  of  this  Nation— It  guarantees 
the  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  religion,  etc.  Each  freedom  Is  a 
basic  principle  of  life  in  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness of  these  citizens.  Any  law  that  Is 
passed  that  would  deny  a  citizen  the 
privilege  of  exercising  these  freedoms  Is 
unconstitutional.  HR  16014  would  force 
citizens  to  Join  a  labor  union  against  their 
will.  There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
clUzens  who  do  not  care  or  wish  to  belong 
to  a  labor  organization.  HR  16014  would  deny 
them  the  guaranteed  principle  of  freedom  of 
choice. 

Lets  get  back  to  basis  in  the  government 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
Constitution. 

Arvo  R.  Annala. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  48  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  apples  and  pears. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $9400  00. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  10. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HB  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question.) 

I  have  2  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HB  16014,  and  as  a  result  It  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 
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I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

Tari  Asai. 

1  am  a  farmer  with  33  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears  and  mink. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $3000  00. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  6 

tinder  the  pro\'lslons  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question.) 

I  have  some  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HB  16014,  and  as  a  result  It  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

Ray  Bailey.  Elsie  Bailey. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  6  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  Pears 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $1222.00. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  6. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR.  16014  I 
would  not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act. 
(If  not  covered  complete  next  question.) 

I  have  one  neighbor  who  will  be  covered 
under  H.R.  16014,  and  as  a  result  It  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  H.R. 
16014. 

Comments:  I  am  too  old  to  be  concerned. 
10  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine  and  I  Joked 
about  a  $50  00  day  for  working  men.  Now 
we  have  passed  that  and  trying  for  $100.00. 

L.  M.  Bacaroom. 

I  am  a  farmer  with acres. 


My  principal  crops  are  Cherries  and  Bart- 
letts. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  less  than 
$600. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  4. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HM.  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question.) 

I  have  6  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HM.  16014.  and  as  result  it  will  be  nec- 
essary for  met  to  meet  their  wage  and  work- 
ing conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my  crop 
harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  H.R. 
16014. 

Comments:  Just  can't  see  how  farmers 
could  stand  any  such  bill. 

Ervin  Beard. 


I  am  a  farmer  with  57  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  apples   and   pears. 

My  payroll  total  for   1967  was  $6521.49. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ploy on  any  one  day  was  10-12. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question.) 

I  have  close  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

Comments:  This  bill  Is  unrealistic  because 
of  type  of  people  who  follow  this  work,  so 
many  will  only  work  1-2-3  days  and  move 
on;  earn  enough  for  a  bottle  and  they  are 
thru  work.  More  help  Is  used  because  of 
above  reasons,  than  Is  actually  needed. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Benedetti. 


I  am  a  farmer  with  7  acres. 
My  principal  crops  are  Bartlett  and  AnJou 
pears. 
My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $1450.00. 


TTie  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  10. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proopsed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question.) 

I  have  5  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  It  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

Harold  Benson. 

HooD  River.  Oreg.. 

April  16.  1968. 
Re:     H.R.     16014.    Amendment    of    National 

Labor  Relations  Act  to  Cover  Agriculture. 
Hon.  William  M.  Colmer. 
Chairman,  House  Rules  Committee.  Rayburn 
Uou.'ie  Office  B^iilcling,  Washington,  D,C. 

Dear  Mr.  Colmer:  I  am  a  fruit  grower  in 
the  Hood  River  Valley  of  Oregon. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  proposed  amendment 
to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  The 
fruit  crops  that  I  grow  are  very  perishable, 
and  the  decline  In  value  can  be  as  much  as 
$1.00  per  box  per  week  once  they  have  reached 
an  optimum  maturity.  H.R.  16014  would  give 
excessive  power  to  the  union,  and  I  could 
stand  to  lose  my  entire  crop  if  I  did  not 
accept  the  union  demands. 

There  Is  not  sufficient  time  for  the  regular 
bargaining  procedure  at  harvest  time,  nor 
does  It  contribute  to  a  balance  of  power. 
The  agricultural  sector  is  already  suffering 
as  compared  to  all  other  sectors  of  our  econ- 
omy; to  further  expose  agriculture  to  losses 
is  taking  undue  liberties  with  our  very  vital 
food  supply. 

I  am  considered  a  small  operator  by  today's 
standards,  but  I  would  still  come  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  I  operate  26  acres  of 
orchard  and  at  the  peak  of  the  season  I  em- 
ploy seven  people. 

I  urge  you  to  oppose  the  enactment  of 
H.R.   16014. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Charles  A.  Best. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  26  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  apples  and  pears.  , 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $4,300.00. 

Tlie  maximum  number  of  workers  I  cm- 
ployed  on  any  one  day  was  7. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question) 

I  have  5  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  IIR  16014.  and  as  a  result  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

Charles  A.  Best. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  49  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $4,000.00. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  6. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  4  or  5  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop    harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
1G014. 

Chas.  D.  Bronson. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  18  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  Lambs-wool.  Non- 
bearing  orchard. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $500.00. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  1. 


Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If 
not  covered  complete  next  question.) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  H.R.  16014,  and  as  a  result  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  H.R. 
16014. 

Grover  C.  Carter. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  51  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears,  apples, 
cherries. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $6,000. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  7  or  8. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question.) 

I  have  3  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  H.R.  16014,  and  as  a  result  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  H.R. 
16014. 

Robert  W.  Chamberlin. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  20  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears. 

My  pasrroll  total  for  1967  was  $250.00. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  5. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question ) 

I  have  some  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  It  vrtll  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

Elroy  M.  Christiansen. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  160  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  orchard  and  hay. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $1500.00. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day   was  10. 

Under  tke  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  several  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  foncept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

Comments:     For    the    small    family    type 
farmer  this  would  be  an  added  hardship. 
C.  C.  Christopher. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  9  acres. 

My   principal   crops   are   apples,   pears. 

My  payroll  total  for   1967  was  $840  27. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  8. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question) 

I  have  5  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  It  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

Keith  Clymee. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  42  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  apples  and  pears. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $3,800.00. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  9. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  wotild 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question; 
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who 


I  have  several  neighbors 
ered  under  HR  16014,  and  w 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet 
working  conditions  If  I  am 
crop  harvested. 

I    oppose    the    concept    eijibodled 
16014. 
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will  be  oov- 

a  result  It  will 

their  wage  and 

folng  to  get  my 


Ch.  hles 


In    HR 
E.  Coot. 


I  am  a  farmer  with  17  acres , 

My  principal  crops  are  pea  v  ( Bartletts  and 
Anjou) . 

My  payroll  total  for  1967   was  $2,88766. 

The  maximum  number  ot  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  wasi  6. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.tl.  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  5  neighbors  who  •  will  be  covered 
under  HR.  16014,  and  as  alresult  it  will  be 


their   wage   and 
going  to  get  my 


necessary  for  me  to  meet 
working  conditions  If  I  am 
crop  harvested. 

I    oppose   the   concept   ec  ibodled   In   H.R. 
16014. 

Comments:  Through  Dlanfcnd  Fruit  Grow- 
ers. I  sent  letters  to  the  co  igresslonal  dele- 
gation. Vfaifne  Morse  approvfs  of  the  bill,  Al 
UUman,  nal*her  confirmed  *■  denied  his  po 
sltlon  on  the  bill.  Mark 
would  study  the  Issue.  No 
read  the  letters,  some  of  the  growers  have 
received,  in  reply,  to  their  Istters 

Mrs.  Pe  rry  D.  Cosner 


I  am  a  farmer  with  10  acre  . 

My  principal  crops  are  pea  ns. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $1,600.00. 

The  maximum  number  o  r  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was   6. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H  R.  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  all  my  neighbors  Who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR.  16014,  anjl  as  a  result  It 
win  be  necessary  for  me  to  I  meet  their  wage 
and  working  conditions  If  l)  am  going  to  get 
my  crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  eihbodled  In  H.R 
16014. 

Comments:  The  problem/  and  expense  In 
agriculture  are  tremendous,  The  majority  of 
labor  does  not  wish  to  wor  c.  We  are  at  the 
mercy  of  Insects  and  weath  ►r  and  a  temper- 
mental  market.  I  do  not  seej 
law  that  would  ease  any  of 


anything  In  this 

these  situations. 

W.  H.  Crews. 


I  am  a  farmer  with  80  acre  i. 

My  principal  crops  are  pfears  and  apples. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  w|as  $4,800.00  plus. 

The  maximum  number  cjf  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  10. 

Under  the  provisions  of  t  R  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  prop  )6ed  act  In  1968. 
( If  not  covered  complete  m  xt  question ) . 

I  have  5  or  more  nelghlors  who  will  be 
covered  under  HR  16014,  a  >d  as  a  result  It 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to 
and  working  conditions  If  ij  am  going  to  get 
my  crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embcfaled  In  HR  10614. 

Comments:  In  1966  we  employed  13  workers 
on  one  day  dxu-lng  harvest 
13  or  more  again  and  so  w^uld  come  under 
the  proposed  act  (HR  16014) 

HORACE  A.  Daum. 
Ri  TH  L.  Daum. 


I  am  a  farmer  with  67  acre  >. 

My  principal  crops  are  ap  pies  and  pears. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  w  as  $6,500.00. 

The  maximum  number  ( i  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  ' . 

Under  the  provisions  of  ^R  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) . 

I  have  5  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014.  and  as  a, result  It  will  be 


I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR  16014. 

Comments:  I  am  opposed  to  the  Govern- 
ment Interference  and  forcing  the  small 
family  farms  out  of  business. 

J.  L.  Douglas. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  25  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears  and  apples. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $1,700. 

The  maximum  number  of.  workers  I  em- 
ployed   on   any   one   day   was   9. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  12  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  It  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  em.bodled  In  HR 
16014. 

Harold  W.  Dtkstui. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  46  acres. 

My  prlnctp>al  crops  are  p>ear8  and  apples. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $5,835.81. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  12. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question.) 

I  have  2  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  It  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

Comments:  According  to  last  years  records 
I  would  not  be  covered  by  this  bill.  However, 
In  any  future  year  I  would  probably  come 
under   the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Bruce  D.  Eccles. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  60  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  hay  and  pasture. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  less  than  two 
hundred  dollars. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  two. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014,  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question ) 

I  have  several  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

R.  C.  Elder. 

Hood  River.  Greg. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  15  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  apples,  pears,  and 
cherries. 

My  pa>T0ll  total  for  1967  was  $5150.00. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  8. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered    complete    next    question) 

I  have  several  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

Jaten  W.  English. 


necessary  for  me  to  meet 
working  conditions  If  I  am 
crop  harvested. 


their   wage   and 
going  to  get  my 


I  am  a  farmer  with  21  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  Bartletts  and  An- 
Jous  Pears. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  about  $1,500. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  10  to  12. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question) 

I  have  two  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  It  will  be 


necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get 
my  crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

Comments:  I  don't  want  any  union  In 
here— what  If  they  did  get  In.  They  would 
strike  Just  when  the  fruit  would  have  to 
be  pick — (It  would  be  a  mess) . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neil  Clare  Evans. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  19  acres. 

My  prlnclfxil  crops  are  pears,  apples,  cher- 
ries, peaches. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $1500.00. 

Tlie  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  8. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  3  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  It  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

Oleen  a.  Paihciiild. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  lO'j  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  apples  and  pears. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $2402.50. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  2. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  2  neighbors  who  will  be  covered  un- 
der HR  16014.  and  as  result  It  will  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and  working 
conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my  crop  har- 
vested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

Charles  Fioretti. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  57  acres. 

My  principal  cropB  are  apples  and  pears. 

My  payroll   total   for   1967   was  $8000. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  ten. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question) 

I  have  a  number  of  neighbors  who  will  be 
covered  under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  It 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage 
and  working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get 
my  crop  harvested. 

I    oppose    the    concept    embodied    In    HR 

16014. 

Donald  L.  Ooe. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  75  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  apples  and  p>ears 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $4,960.00. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  12. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppKJse  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

Noble  Goss. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  30  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears  and  apples 

My  payroll  total  for   1967  was  $3,000. 

The  n«axlmum  nximber  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  9. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  one  neighbor  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  It  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 
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I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

Truman  E.  Ooss. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  30  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $2,200. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  12. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  profwsed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question ) 

I  have  3  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  It  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get 
my  crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

Merrill  R.  Grove. 

1  am  a  farmer  with  60  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  apples,  pears, 
cherries. 

My   payroll    toUU   for    1967   was  $3,000. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  5. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question ) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

Comments:  Can't  afford  to  be  striking  on 
perishable  fruit,  so  that's  reason  I  oppose 
unionizing  HR  16014. 

Mark  Haugawa. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  25  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  Apples,  Pears  and 
Cherries. 

My   payroll    total   for   1967   was   $9,615. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  1  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  12. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  25  plus  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  opfX)se  the  concept  emlxxiled  in  HR 
16014. 

J.  W.  Henderson. 

1  am  a  farmer  with  10  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  Pears. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $1425. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was   10  for  picking. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  several  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

Jack  L.  Hoskins. 

I  am  a  part  time  farmer  with  5  acres, 
orchard. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears-Bartletts. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $350.00. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  8  for  2  days. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 


I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

Albert  Hutson. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  1 1  y^  acres. 

My  principal  crop  Is  pears. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $1,800.00. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  7. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  3  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  It  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

Double  H  Ranch 

Leonard  &  Richard  Hutson. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  20  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $3,000. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  day  was  seven. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  5  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  tlieir  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  goiiig  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR  16014. 

Comments:  I  have  already  sent  letter  of 
opposition  to  all  the  congressional  delega- 
tion from  Oregon  in  fact  some  have  sent 
reply  letter  to  me. 

Shige  S.  Imai.     - 

I  am  a  farmer  with  20  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears  and  apples. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $1870.96. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  10. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question ) 

I  have  3  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR  16014. 

A.  E.  Irish. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  18  acres. 

Mr.  principal  crops  are  apples  and  pears. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $500. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  4. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  ( If  not 
covered  complete  the  next  question) 

I  have  3  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  opix)se  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

James  Jirhizaka. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  7  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  cherries  and  B. 
pears. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  S5.000-6.000. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  10 — 1  day  only. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question  i 

I  have  (see  comments)  neighbors  who  will 
be  covered  under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result 
it  will  t>e  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their 
wage  and  working  conditions  If  I  am  going 
to   get  my  crop   harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 


Comments:  In  an  area  as  small  as  the 
valley  any  farmer  would  be  one's  competi- 
tor .  .  .  that  has  been  my  experience  in  the 
past. 

Bernice  M.  Jackson. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  24  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears  and  apples. 

My  payroll  total  lor  $167  was  $4,000. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  10. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question.) 

I  have  8  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  H.R.  16014,  and  as  a  result  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  H.R. 
16014. 

Fred  N.  James. 

Comments;  Labor  unions  are  the  cause  of 
the  condition  our  United  .States  Is  In  now. 
They   are   a   source   for   Communist   control. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  17  acres. 

My  principal  crop  Is  pears. 

My  payroll  total  lor  1967  was  $800. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  8. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  ( If  not 
covered  complete  next  question.) 

I  have  2  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  H.R.  16014.  and  as  a  result  It  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  H.R. 
16014. 

W.  Kanemasen. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  5  acres. 

My   principal   crops  are   winter   pears. 

My  payroll  total  lor  1967  was  $1.00000. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
pioved   on   any   one  dav   was   8. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  4  neighbors  who  will  be 
covered  under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  It 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage 
and  working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get 
my  crop  harvested. 

i  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

Scott  B.   Kellt. 

I  .nm  a  farmer  with  33  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears  and  cherries. 

My   pajTOU   total  for   1967  was  $7,000.00. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  nine  workers. 

Under  the  provisioiis  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered    complete    next    question) 

I  have  numerous  neighbors  who  will  be 
covered  under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  It 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage 
and  working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get 
my  crop  harvested. 

i  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

Fred  W.  . 

Conmients:  Less  than  one  farm  worker  out 
of  a  hundred  could  be  considered  a  con- 
scientious worker.  My  fruit  is  harvested  by 
the  misfits  In  this  society  Would  It  be  rea- 
sonable to  entrust  union  power  to  such 
people  as  the  alcoholics  and  those  that  can't 
pass  a  physical  examination  for  any  other 
work? 

I  am  a  farmer  with  31.3  acres. 
My  principal  crops  are  Pears. 
My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $4354  69. 
The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  anv  one  day  was  12. 
Under  the  pxovlslons  of  HR  16014  I  would 
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I  have  several  neighbors 
ered  under  HR  16014,  and  m 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet 
working  conditions  If  I  am 
crop  harvested. 

I    oppose    the    concept    ei^bodled 
16014. 


•vfho  will  be  oov- 

a  result  It  will 

their  wage  and 

I  ping  to  get  my 


Chj  rlcs 


propc  sed 
quest  Ion  ( 


I  am  a  farmer  with  17  acres 

My  principal  crops  are 
Anjou) . 

My  payroll  total  for  1967 

The   maximum  number  o: 
ployed  on  any  one  day  was 

Under  the  provisions  of  H. 
not  be  covered  by  the 
covered  complete  next 

I  have  5  neighbors  who 
under  HR.  16014,  and  as  a 
necessary  for  me  to  meet 
working  conditions  If  I  am 
crop  harvested. 

I    oppose    the   concept 
16014. 

Comments:  Through  Dla 
ers,  I  sent  letters  to  the  co; 
gatlon.  Wayne  Morse  approv 
Ullman,  naltiier  confirmed 
sitlon    on    the    bill.    Mark 
would  study  the  Issue.  No 
read   the  letters,  some  of 
received.  In  reply,  to  their 
Mrs. 


peai  B  ( Bartletts  and 


iras  $2.887  56. 
workers  I  em- 
6 

I.  16014  I  would 
act.   (If  not 
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in    HR 
E.  CoDT. 


win  be  covered 
result  it  will  be 
their  wage  and 
folng  to  get  my 

en  bodied    In   HR. 


m^nd  Prult  Qrow- 

gresslonal  dele- 

^s  of  the  bill.  Al 

denied  his  po- 

atfleld    said    he 

loubt  you  have 

growers  have 

letters. 

D.  COSNER. 


tie 


Pe  IRY 


I  am  a  farmer  with  10  acre: 

My  principal  crops  are  pea  -s 

My  payroll  total  for  1967 

The  maximum  number  o '. 
ployed  on  any  one  day  was 

Under  the  provisions  of  H  R.  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  prop  »sed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  ques  Ion) 

I  have  all  my  neighbors  'irho  will  be  cov- 
ered  under   H.R.    16014,    an 
win  be  necessary  for  me  to 
and  working  conditions  if  I 
my  crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  er  ibodied  In  H.R. 
16014. 

Comments:  The  problenu  and  expense  In 
agriculture  are  tremendous.  The  majority  of 
labor  does  not  wish  to  worl :.  We  are  at  the 
mercy  of  Insects  and  weathi  r  and  a  temper- 
mental  market.  I  do  not  see  '  '~ 
law  that  would  ease  any  of 


)vas  $1,600.00. 
workers  I  em- 
6. 


.il  as  a  result  It 
meet  their  wage 
am  going  to  get 


anything  In  this 

these  situations. 

W.  H.  Crews. 


meet  their  wage 
am  going  to  get 


I  am  a  fanner  with  80  acrei . 

My  principal  crops  are  p  (ars  and  apples. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  w  is  $4,800.00  plus. 

The  maximum  number  o '  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  1 ). 

Under  the  provisions  of  H  R  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  prop<  sed  act  In  1968. 
(If  not  covered  complete  ne 

I  have  5  or  more  nelghbbrs  who  will   be 
covered  under  HR  16014,  a4d  as  a  result  It 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to 
and  working  conditions  If  I 
my  crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR  10614. 

Conunents:  In  196€  we  em]  .loyed  13  workers 
on  one  day  during  harvest  ind  may  employ 
13  or  more  again  and  so  w<  uld  come  under 
the  proposed  act  (HR  16014) 

HckACE  A.  Dadm. 
Rt  TH  L.  Daum. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  67  acrei 

My  principal  crops  are  ap  )les  and  pears. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  w  is  $6,500.00. 

The  maximum  number  o ;  workers  I  em- 
.ployed  on  any  one  day  was  7 

Under  the  provisions  of 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed 
covered  complete  next  questi  3 

I  have  5  neighbors  who 
under  HR  16014,  and  as  a 
necessary  for  me  to  meet 
working  conditions  If  I  am 
crop  harvested. 


KR 


16014  I  would 
act.  (If  not 
n). 

will  be  covered 
result  It  will  be 
their  wage  and 
joUig  to  get  my 


I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR  16014. 

Comments:  I  am  opposed  to  the  Govern- 
ment interference  and  forcing  the  small 
family  farms  out  of  business. 

J.  L.  Douglas. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  25  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears  and  apples. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $1,700. 

The  maximum  number  of.  workers  I  em- 
ployed   on   any   one   day   was   9. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  12  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  It  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

Habold  W.  Dykster. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  46  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears  and  apples. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $5,835.81. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  12. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question.) 

I  have  2  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

Comments:  According  to  last  years  records 
I  would  not  be  covered  by  this  bill.  However, 
in  any  future  year  I  would  probably  come 
under   the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Bruce  D.  Eccles. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  60  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  hay  and  pasture. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  less  than  two 
hundred  dollars. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  two. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014.  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question) 

I  have  several  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

R.  C.  Eu>er. 

Hood  Rives,  Orbc. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  15  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  apples,  pears,  and 
cherries. 

My  payTOll  total  for  1967  was  $5150.00. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  8. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (II  not 
covered    complete    next    question) 

I  have  several  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

Jaten  W.  English. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  21  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  Bartletts  and  An- 
Jous  Pears. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  about  $1,500. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  10  to  12. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question) 

I  have  two  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  it  will  be 


necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get 
my  crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

Conunents:  I  don't  want  any  union  In 
here— what  If  they  did  get  in.  They  would 
strike  Just  when  the  fruit  would  have  to 
be  pick — (It  would  be  a  mess) . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neil  Clare  Evaks. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  19  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears,  apples,  cher- 
ries, peaches. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  »1500.00. 

Tlie  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  8. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  3  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

Oleen  A.  Fairchild. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  10' i  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  apples  and  pears. 

My  iiayroll  total  for  1967  was  $2402.50. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  2. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  2  neighbors  who  will  be  covered  un- 
der HR  16014,  and  as  result  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and  working 
conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my  crop  har- 
vested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

Charles  Pioretti. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  57  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  apples  and  pears. 

My  payroll   total   for   1967  was  $8000. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  ten. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question) 

I  have  a  number  of  neighbors  who  will  be 
covered  under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  It 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage 
and  working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get 
my  crop  harvested. 

I    oppose    the    concept   embodied   In   HR 

16014. 

Donald  L.  Oob. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  75  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  apples  and  pvears 

My  pajToll  total  for  1967  was  $4,960.00. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  12. 

Under  the  provlslonb  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  emlKxiled  In  HR 
16014. 

Noble  Goss. 


I  am  a  farmer  with  30  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears   and  apples 

My  payroll  total  for   1967  was  $3,000. 

The  niaxlmum  niomber  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  9. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  one  neighbor  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 
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I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

Truman  E.  Goss. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  30  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $2,200. 

The  maximtim  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  12. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  ( If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  3  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get 
my  crop  harvetted. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

Merrill  R.  Grove. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  60  acres. 

My  principal  cropis  are  apples,  pears, 
cherries. 

My  payroll   totel  for   1967  was  $3,000. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  5. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not  cov- 
ered complete  next  question) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

Comments:  Can't  afford  to  be  striking  on 
perishable  fruit,  so  that's  reason  I  oppose 
unionizing  HR  16014. 

Mark  Haucawa. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  25  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  Apples,  Pears  and 
Cherries. 

My   payroll    total   for    1967   was   $9,615. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  12. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  25  plus  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

J.  W.  Henderson. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  10  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  Pears. 

My  payroll  total   for   1967  was  $1425. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was   10  for  picking. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  several  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

Jack  L.  Hoskins. 

I  am  a  part  time  farmer  with  5  acres, 
orchard. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears-Bartletts. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $350.00. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  8  for  2  days. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 


I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

Albert  Hutson. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  1 1  Vi  acres. 

My  principal  crop  is  pears. 

My  payroll  toUl  for  1967  was  $1,800.00. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  7. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  3  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

Double  H  Ranch 

Leonard  &  Richard  Hutson. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  20  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $3,000. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  day  was  seven. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  5  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  goiiig  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppKJse  the  concept  embodied  in  HR  16014. 

Comments:  I  have  already  sent  letter  of 
opposition  to  all  the  congressional  delega- 
tion from  Oregon  In  fact  some  have  sent 
reply  letter  to  me. 

Shige  S.  Imai. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  20  acres. 

Mv  principal  crops  are  pears  and  apples. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $1870.96. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  10. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  3  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  ;im  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR  16014. 

A.  E.  Irish. 

I  ;un  a  farmer  with  18  acres. 

Mr.  principal  crops  are  apples  and  pears. 

My  payroll  toUl  for  1967  was  $500. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  cm- 
ployed  on  any  one  day  was  4. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  the  next  question) 

I  have  3  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

James  Jirhizaka. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  7  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  cherries  and  B. 
pears. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $5,000-6,000. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  10 — 1  day  only. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question  i 

I  have  (see  comments)  neighbors  who  will 
be  covered  under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result 
it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their 
wage  and  working  conditions  if  I  am  going 
to   get  my  crop   harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 


Comments:  In  an  area  as  small  as  the 
valley  any  farmer  would  be  one's  competi- 
tor .  .  .  that  has  been  my  experience  In  the 
past. 

Bernice  M.  Jackson. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  24  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears  and  apples. 

My  payroll  total  for  $167  was  $4,000. 

ITie  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  10. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question.) 

I  have  8  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  H.R.  16014,  and  as  a  result  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  H.R. 
16014. 

Fred  N.  James. 

Comments:  Labor  unions  are  the  cause  of 
the  condition  our  United  States  is  in  now. 
They   are  a  source  for  Communist  control. 

I  am  a  fanner  with  17  acres. 

My  principal  crop  is  pears. 

My  i>ayroll  total  for  1967  was  $800. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  8. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question.) 

I  have  2  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  H.R.  16014,  and  as  a  result  It  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working'conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  H.R 
16014. 

;  W.    KANEMASEN. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  5  acres. 

My   principal   crops  are  winter   pears. 

My  payroll  total  .for   1967  was  $1,000.00. 

Tlie  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day   was  8. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  4  neighbors  who  will  be 
covered  under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  It 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage 
and  working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get 
my  crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

Scott  B.   Kellt. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  33  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears  and  cherries. 

My  payroll   total  for   1967  was  $7,000.00. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  anv  one  day  was  nine  workers. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered    complete    next    question) 

I  have  numerous  neighbors  who  will  be 
covered  under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  It 
win  be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage 
and  working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get 
my  crop  harvested. 

i  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

Fred  W.  . 

Comments:  Less  than  one  farm  worker  out 
of  a  hundred  could  be  considered  a  con- 
scientious worker.  My  fruit  is  harvested  by 
the  misfits  In  this  society.  Would  It  be  rea- 
sonable to  entrust  union  power  to  such 
people  as  the  alcoholics  and  those  that  can't 
pass  a  physical  examination  for  any  other 
work? 

I  am  a  farmer  with  31.3  acres. 
Mv  principal  crops  are  Pears. 
My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $4354  69. 
The  maximum   number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  anv  one  day  was  12. 

Under  the  piovlsions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
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an  1 


not  be  covered  by  the  propo  \ed  act.   (If  not 
covered  complete  next  questl  >n) 

I  have  a  majority  of  nelghfors 
covered  under  HR  16014, 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to 
and  working  conditions  If  I 
my  crop  harveeted. 

I    oppose    the    concept 
16014. 

Gbobcb 


who  will  be 
as  a  result  It 
leet  their  wage 
,m  going  to  get 


ei*bodled    in    HR 

r.   KINOSHITO. 


f  pll 


H  I 


vhi 


I  am  a  farmer  with  40  acres 
My  principal  crops  are  a] 
My  payroll  total  for  1967 
The  maximum  number  of 
ployed  on  any  one  day  was  10 

Under  the  provisions  of 
be    covered    by    the    propos* 
covered  complete  next  questlpn) 

I  have  many  neighbors  w 
under  HR  16014.  and  as  a 
necessary  for  me  to  meet 
working  conditions  If  I  am 
crop  harvested. 

I    oppose    the    concept 
16014. 

Comments:  With  perlshab^ 
"dregs"  of  society,  I  feel  this 
tlon.  Tarmers  have  enough  p 
legislating  against  them 


win  be  covered 

ult  It  will  be 

iielr   wage    and 

ping  to  get  my 


ei^bodled    In    HR 

crops,  and  the 
B  unfair  leglsla- 
oblems  without 


Ra:  ph  W.  Kirby. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  10  acree 

My  principal  crops  are  appl  is  and  pears. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  ws  s  $2,000.00. 

The  maximum  number  o\  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  5 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.fe.  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  prop(  sed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  questlj)n) 

I  have  neighbors 

ered   under  H.R.    16014,   an<| 


will  be  necessary  for  me  to 
and  working  conditions  if 
get  my  crop  harvested. 

I    oppose    the   concept 
16014. 

Comments:    In   answer   to 
have  not  made  Inquire  if 
covered  or  not.  But  I  will 
summer. 

Edcai 


ho  will  be  cov- 

as   a  result  it 

neet  their  wage 

I   am   going   to 


I  am  a  farmer  with  20  acre 

My  principal  crops  are  app  es  and  pears. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967   i^as  91.500.00. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  5 

Under  the  provisions  of  Hte.  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  prop  med  act.  ill  not 
covered  complete  next  questpn) 

I  have  6  neighbors  who 
under  H.R.  16014,  and  as  a 
necessary  for  me  to  meet 
working  conditions  If  I  am 
crop  harvested. 

I    oppose   the   concept   eitibodied 
16014. 


Rich  ^bo 


w  is 


iR 


I  am  a  farmer  with  50  acre 

My  principal  crops  are 
apples. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967 

The  maximum  number 
ployed  on  any  one  day  was  i; 

Under  the  provisions  of 
not  be  covered  by  the 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  5  neighbors  who 
under  HR  16014,  and  as  a 
necessary  for  me  to  meet 
working  conditions  if  I  am 
crop    harvested. 

I  (oppose)  (support)  the 
in  HR  16014.  I  don't  know. 


prop  >sed 


HAi  ou> 

I  am  a  farmer  with  2  ><2  aci  sa. 

My  principal  crops  are  ch«  riiee. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  mi^  J683.25. 
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es  and  pears, 
was  $627845. 
workers   I   em- 


16014  I  could 
ac^    (If    not 


etibodled   in   H.R. 

la^t  question  I 

y  neighbors  are 

n^ke  inquire  this 

G.  Kbussow. 


will  be  covered 
result  it  will  be 
their  wage  and 
going  to  get  my 


in   H.R. 
H.  Lamch. 


cherries,    pears, 


$2500. 
workers  I  em- 


16014  I  would 
act.  (II  not 


win  be  covered 
result  it  will  be 
their  wage  and 
going  to  get  my 


(  jncept  embodied 
H.  LABaON. 


The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  7. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  at  least  5  neighbors  who  will  be 
covered  under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  it 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage 
and  working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get 
my  crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

Donald  R.  Manlet. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  65  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears.  Just  20  acres, 
rest  of  acres  in  woods. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $1,953.00. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  10. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  Uie  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question.) 

I  have  3  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

Wn.LIAM  J.  Mathison. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  43  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears,  peaches, 
strawt)erries,  hay  and  pasture. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $741.37. 

Tile  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  12. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question.) 

I  have  2  neighbors  who  will  be  covered  im- 
der  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  It  will  be  nec- 
essary for  aie  to  meet  their  wage  and  work- 
ing conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my  crop 
harvested. 

I    oppose    the    concept   embodied    in    HR 

16014. 

Glenn  R.  Mattson. 
Comments:   This  farm  is  not  selfsupport- 
Ing.  I  work  for  my  neighbor  Sheldon  Lau- 
rance.   We   wilH  not  have   strawberries   next 
year  so  will  not  hire  as  many  people. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  28  .acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears  and  apples. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $960.00. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  6. 

Under  tlie  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (IX  not 
covered  complete  next  question). 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  condition*  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR  16014. 
Albert  P.  Maurer. 

Comments:  Dear  sirs:  Up  to  January  4, 
1968 — I  Just  owned  10  acres.  On  January  4, 
1968,  I  bought  18  acres  of  pears  on  default. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  30  acres. 

My  principal  crop  Is  pears. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $1000. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  9. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) . 

I  have  2  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR  16014. 
Archie  L.  Martin. 

I  am  a  fanner  with  70  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  Pears  and  Apples. 


My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $3,000. 

Tlie  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  8. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question). 

I  have  4  neighbors  who  will  be  covered  un- 
der HR  16014,  :md  as  a  result  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and  working 
conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my  crop  har- 
vested. 

1  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR  16014. 
Donald  G.  Miller. 

Comments:  Even  a  3  or  4  day  strike  during 
a  critical  period  would  cause  me  to  lose  xip 
to  one  half  my  crop  or  at  least  to  reduce  the 
quality  and  selling  price. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  53  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears  and  apples. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $3,380.32. 

'Die  maximum  numt>er  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  8. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  If  not 
covered  complete  next  question). 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR  16014. 

Albert  Nack. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  56  acree. 

My  principal  crops  are  hay  and  cattle. 

My  pa>Toll  total  for  1067  was  $467. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  6. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  26  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

Noel  M.  Neal. 

Comments:  Any  person  or  politician  who 
would  enact  the  unreasonable  and  Inadequate 
law  that  this  is,  need  not  be  voted  for.  This 
bill  is  unreasonable  because  of  the  crops 
being  affected.  It  is  inadequate  because  it 
will  never  cover  the  nee<ls  of  the  people  It 
Is  supposedly  designed  to  protect. 


I  am  a  farmer  with  30  acres. 

My  principal   crops  are   apples  and  pears. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $6,000. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ploved  on  any  one  day  was  8. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  no  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  It  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  har\'e6ted. 

I  opfxjse  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

KOB   NiSHIMOTO. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  17  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  apples  and  pears. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $350  00. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  8. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (IX  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  5  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  It  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

Robert  O.  Norton. 
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I  am  a  fanner  with  50  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  apples  and  pe.-irs. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $5000.00. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  10. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
nat  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
cavered  complete  next  question i 

1  have  several  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
e.-ed  under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  t«  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  ihe  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

J.  Robert  Nunomaklr. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  4  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  cherries. 

My   payroll   total   for   1967   was   $600  00. 

Tlie  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  6. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  3  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014,  and  as  result  It  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

Joe  Orcutt. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  25  acres. 

My   principal   crops   arc   pears   and   apples. 

My  pa>Toll  total  for   1967  was  $5-6.000. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  6. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  2  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  it  will  be 
necessarj-  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

Toni'  Omori. 

I  ;im  a  farmer  with  1  acre. 

My  principal  crops  are  fruit. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  5-100.00. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  1 . 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  1C014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question ) 

I  have  4  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

R.  W.  Perry. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  1  acre.  All  the  rest  of 
my  place  is  leased. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears,  peaches,  and 
cherries. 

My  pajToll  total  for  1967  was  S120.0Q. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was . 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  do  not  know  how  many  neighbors 
will  be  covered  under  HR  16014,  and  as  a 
result  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  meet 
their  wage  and  working  conditions  if  I  am 
going  to  get  my  crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  .embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

Comments:  If  the  union  gets  what  they 
want  then  all  the  little  fanners  are  done, 
some  of  the  labor  I  had  working  for  me  was 
not  worth  50  cents  per  day. 

Robert  Peshall. 


I  am  a  farmer  with  33  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  apples  and  pears. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $7,500.00. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  12. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question ) 

I  have  many  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR  16014. 

Tad   L.    Ploy. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  30  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  livestock. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  none. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  none. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  df  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  several  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR16014.  and  as  a  result  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR  16014. 

Comments:  I  oppose  any  kind  of  unioniza- 
tion of  farm  labor  on  the  farm. 

LeRoy  L.  Ramm. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  2  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears  and  cherries. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $150.00. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  cm- 
ployed  on  any  one  day  was  2. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  (I  would) 
(I  would  not)  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act. 
(If  not  covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  It  will 
be  necessary  lor  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

Karl  H.  G.   Schmott. 

Comments:  I  am  with  the  small  farmers. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  25  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  cherrtes-pears  and 
apples. 

My  payroll  total  lor  1967  was  $3835. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  5. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  two  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

D.U.E  P.  .Scobel. 

Comments:  The  white  man  is  being  dis- 
criminated against. 

We  are  farmers  with  50  acres. 

Our  principal  crop  is  fruit  (apples.,  pears, 
cherries) . 

Our  payroll  total  for  1967  was  S8.486.87. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  we  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  eleven. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  we 
would  not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If 
not  covered  complete  next  question) 

We  have  several  neighbors  who  will  be 
covered  under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  It 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage 
and  working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get 
my  crop  harvested. 

We  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

G.    H.    Sheppard, 
R.    B.    Sheppard. 


I  am  a  farmer  with  12  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears  and  apples. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $1 .600. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
jjloyed  on  any  one  day  was  5. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete   next  question) 

I  have  3  neighbors  who  will  be  covered  un- 
der HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  it  will  be  nec- 
essary for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and  work- 
ing conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my  crop 
liarvcrled. 

I  opprse  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
1601  !. 

George  Sopler. 

I  ,im  a  farmer  with  38  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $3,800. 

Tlie  maximum  number  of  workers  I  cm- 
ployed  on  any  one  day  was  8. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question ) 

I  have neighbors  who  will  be  covered 

under  HR  16014,  and  ;is  a  result  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

M.  Planwican. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  20  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  apples  and  pears 
and  cherries. 

My  pajTOll  total  for  1967  was  $1,950.00. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  10. 

tinder  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  (I  would) 
(I  would  not)  be  covered  by  the  proposed 
act.  (If  not  covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  no  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  han-ested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

Lloyd  Van  Riper. 

Comments:  Who  is  the  wise  guy  who  thinks 
up  all  this  stuff? 

I  ajn  a  farmer  with  6  ivcres. 

My  principal  crops  are  cherries  and  i>ears. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $1500. 

TTie  maximum  number  of  workers  I  cm- 
ployed  on  any  one  day  was  6. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  rpoposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question ) 

I  have  2  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  It  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

JAMFS    WaKAMATSV. 


I  am  a  farmer  with 


acres. 


My  principal  crops  are  apples,  pears. 

My  pavTOll  total  lor  1967  was  S2.500. 

Tlie  maximum  number  of  workers  I  cm- 
ployed  on  any  one  day  was  6. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question,  i 

I  have  3  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

Comments:  Let's  see  some  action  on  this. 
John  y.  Watmatson. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  38  acres.         * 

My  principal   crops  are  apples  and  pears. 
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HI 


a. 


My  payroll  txjtal  for  1967 

The  maximum  number  oi 
ployed  on  any  one  day  was 

Under  the  provlslona  of 
not  be  covered  by  the  propdsed 
covered  complete  next  quesljon 

I  have  several  neighbors 
ered  under  HR  16014,  and 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet 
working  conditions  If  I  am 
crop  harvested. 

I    oppose    the    concept 
16014. 

Comments:    Passage  of 
put  any  and  all  growers  of 
at  the  mercy  of  unions.  The 
the  employer.  At  harvest  tl 
in   no  position   to   bargain 
Any  delay  would  be  most 
growers. 


was  $8,518. 
workers  I  em- 


16014  I  would 

act.   (If  not 

) 

\  ho  will  be  cov- 

a  result  It  will 

their  wage  and 

[olng  to  get  my 


ei  ibodled    In    HR 

H  R.    16014   would 

jerlshable  crops 

bill  Is  unfair  to 

the  grower  Is 

irlth   the   union. 

d:  iastrous  for  the 


r  le 


H  I 


prop(  sed 
)n) 


16014  I  would 
act.   (If  not 


Gar  .and  Wertzer. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  65  acre! 

My  principal  crops  arc  peat  >.  apples,  hay. 

My   payroll   total   for    1961   was   less   than 
$8,000. 

The  maximum  number  o    workers  1  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  10 

Under  the  provisions  of 
not  be  covered  by  the 
covered  complete  next  quest 

I  have  4  neighbors  who 
under  HR  16014,  and  as  a 
necessary  for  me  to  meet 
working  conditions  if  1  am 
crop  harvested. 

I    oppose    the    concept 
16014. 

Comments:    We   can't    pa 
without  getting  more  favo^vble 
our  products. 

Bern  se  Whitf. 
Kemper-W  hite  Orcltarils. 


will  be  covered 
csult  It  win  be 
their  wage  and 
'oing  to  get  my 

efibodled    in    HR 

a   union   scale 
returns   on 


I  am  a  farmer  with  20  acre 
My  principal  crops  are  pea 
My  payroll  total  for  1967 
The  maximum  number 
plovtxJ  on  any  one  day  was  9. 

Under  the  provisions  of 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed 
covered  complete  next  questfjn 

I  have  4  neighbors  who 
under  HR  16014.  and  as  a 
necessary  for  me  to  meet 
working  conditions  If  I  am 
crop  harvested. 

I    oppose    the    concept 
16014. 


prop  >sed 


a.  id 


I  am  a  farmer  with  8  ai 

My  principal  crops  are 
peaches. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967 

The  maximum  number  ( 
ployed  on  any  one  day  was 

Under  the  provisions  of  i 
not  be  covered  by  the 
covered   complete   next   qui 

I   have  at  least  3   ne 
covered  under  HR  16014 
win  be  necessary  for  me  to 
and  working  conditions  if  1 
my  crop  harvested. 

I    oppose    the    concept 
16014. 

Comments:  Agriculture  i 
Its   labor    requirements   do 
of  the  same  collective 
as  In  Industry  because  of 
of    the    product.    Small 
forced     to     sell     out 
couldn't   wait   while    a 
was  being  harvested  first 


beca  ise 


I  am  a  farmer  with  17 
My  principal  crops  are 
My  payroll  total  for   196 
The  maximum  number 
ployed  on  any  one  day  \ 
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$1,726.63 
workers  I  em- 

Hi  16014  I  would 
act.  (If  not 
t 
will  be  covered 
esult  it  will  be 
their  wage  and 
going  to  get  my 

e  nbodled    in    HR 


RICHARE  WHrrECOTTON. 


ps  xrs,  cherries  and 

was  $3,150.42. 
workers  I  em- 
0. 

R  16014  I  would 

act.  (If  not 

tlon ) . 

lghl|ors   who  will  be 

as  a  result  It 

meet  their  wage 

am  going  to  get 


«  tnbodled    In    HR 

unusual  In  that 

not    permit    use 

bargJinlng  procedures 

[the   perishability 

would    be 

their     crops 

larter   grovwers   crop 


fs  rmers 


Jc  HN  R.  Wilcox. 


:  cres. 
pples  and  pears. 

was  $700.00. 
f  workers   I  em- 
5. 


Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question). 

I  have  several  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop   harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

David  Williams. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  30  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  apples  and  i>ears. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $6,600. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  .any  one  day  was  12. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  5  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  It  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

Shig  Yamaki. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  5  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  pears. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  none  (I'm  a 
new  owner). 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  cm- 
ployed  on  any  one  day  w.is  . 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  liave  several  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

Donald  W.  Walker. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  110  acres. 

My  principal  crops  arc  hay  and  livestock. 

My  payroll  total   for  1967  wr.s  small. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  2. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  niunerous  neighbors  who  will  be 
covered  under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  It 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage 
and  working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get 
my  crop  liarvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

Leo  E.  Sharket. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  7'  2  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  apples  and  pears. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $ . 

Tlie  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  10. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  2  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  It  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

Comments:  Letters  have  been  sent  direct 
to  our   Congressmen  opposing  the  bill. 

R.  G.  Seeacre. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  5  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  only  cherries'  for 
m.-irket. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $ . 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day   was  .  ■ 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  (I  would 
not)  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question.) 


I  have 
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—  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

B.  B.  Powell. 
Comments:  Only  have  a  small  orchard  but 
not  in  favor  of  unionizing. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  40  acres  (20  acres 
orchard) . 

My  prlnclfK-vl  crops  are  pears,  apples,  and 
cherries. 

My   p.iyroU   total   for   1967  was  $ . 

Tlie  maximum  number  of  workers  I  cm- 
ployed  on  any  one  day  was  8. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  3  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  It  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

Edward  Goetz. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  40  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  fruit. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $ . 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ploved  on  any  one  day  was  . 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  (I 
would)  (I  would  not)  be  covered  by  the  pro- 
posed act.  (If  not  covered  complete  next 
question) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

1  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

Comments:  If  It  conies  to  the  point  where 
we  can't  hire  our  own  help  we'll  do  the  work 
ourselves. 

Roman  C.  Braun. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  9.384  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  hay. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  none. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  none.  I  do  the 
work  myself. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  (I 
would)  (I  would  not)  be  covered  by  the  pro- 
posed act.  (If  not  covered  complete  next 
question) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered vmder  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

Comments:  I  don't  think  the  farmers  In 
the  Hood  River  Valley  need  a  union  They  are 
picked  at  enough.  Let  them  have  a  little  say- 
ing on  how  to  run  their  business. 

Denver  Harper. 


I  am  a  farmer  with  acres 

My  principal  crops  are . 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $- 


The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was . 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  (I  would) 
(I  would  not)  be  covered  by  the  proposed 
act.  (If  not  covered  complete  next  question) . 

I    have    neighbors    who    will    be 

covered  inder  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  It 
win  be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage 
and  working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get 
my  crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

Comments:  I  have  24''2  acres  of  land  of 
which  approximately  16  acres  are  suitable 
for  cherries. 

Jules  C.  Stanton, 
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I  am  a  farmer  with 


My  principal  crops  are  , 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $ . 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was . 

Under  the  provisions  otJlR  16014  (I  would) 
(I  would  not)  be  coveijed  by  the  proposed 
act.  (If  not  covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have neighbors  who  will  be  covered 

under  HR  16014.  and  us  a  result  It  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

Conunents:  HR.  16014  must  be  recognized 
as  Inflationary  and  will  increase  welfare  bur- 
dens. 

George  M   Alexander. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  acres. 


My  principal  crops  are . 

My  payroll  total   for   1967  was  $- 


The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was . 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  (I 
would)  (I  would  not)  be  covered  by  the  pro- 
posed act.  (If  not  covered  complete  next 
question) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  It  wrlll 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested, 

I  (oppose)  (support)  the  concept  em- 
bodied In  HR  16014. 

Comments:  P.  D.  George  has  passed  away 
and  Is  no  more. 

Mrs.  P.  D.  George. 


I  am  a  farmer  with  — 

My  principal  crops  are 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $- 


The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was . 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  (I 
would)  (I  would  not)  be  covered  by  the  pro- 
posed act.  (If  not  covered  complete  next 
question) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  (oppose)  (support)  the  concept  em- 
bodied In  HR  16014. 

Comments:  I  have  leased  my  farm,  so  will 
not  be  hiring  labor. 

Roy  Marvel, 

1  am  a  farmer  with  V2  acre. 
My  principal  crops  are  - 


My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $- 


The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  . 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  (I  would) 
(I  would  not)  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act. 
(If  not  covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  (oppose)  (support)  the  concept  em- 
bodied In  HR  16014. 

Comments:  Retired  farmer. 

W.  H.  Tallman. 


I  am  a  farmer  with 

My  principal  crops  are  - 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $— 


The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was . 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  (I  would) 
(I  would  not)  be  covered  by  the  prop>osed 
act.  (If  not  covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 


I    (oppose)     (support)     the    concept    em- 
bodied InHR  16014. 

Comments:    Submitted     under    the    firm 
name  of  G.  H.  cS:  R.  B.  Sheppard. 

Bob  Sheppard. 

—  acres. 


I  am  a  farmer  with 

My  principal  crofKs  are  ■ 

My  jKiyroll  total  for  1967  was  $ 


The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  . 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  (I  would) 
(I  would  not)  be  covered  by  the  proposed 
act.  (If  not  covered  complete  next  ques- 
tion) 

I  have  one  neighbor  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  In  HR 
16014. 

(Comments:  We  have  18  acres,  but  only  a 
few  cherry,  pear  and  apple  trees  which  we 
harvest  ourselves.  But  we  will  vote  against 
this  measure. 

Sheridan  M.  Delepine. 

I  am  a  farmer  with acres. 


My  principal  crops  are  • 

My   payroll   total   for   1967  was   $ 


The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  . 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  1C014  (I  would) 
(I  would  not)  be  covered  by  the  proposed 
act.  (If  not  covered  complete  next  ques- 
tion) 

I  have  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  oppose  the  concept  embodied  in  HR 
16014. 

Comments:  I  am  an  entirely  retired  fruit 
grower.  I  no  longer  own  any  land,  or  have 
any  active  i>artnership  in  any  orchard.  If 
active  I  would  absolutely  oppose  the  threat- 
ened legislation. 

Arthur  F.  Bttlzin. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  only  7  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  D'anjou  and  Bartlett 
pears. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  $900. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  10. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  (I  wovild) 
(I  would  not)  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act. 
(If  not  covered  complete  next  question) 
(Not  familiar  with  proposed  bill.) 

I  have  3  neighbors  who  will  be  covered 
under  HR  16014,  and  as  a  result  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  (oppose)  (support)  the  concept  em- 
bodied in  HR  16014.  I  don't  know. 

Comments:  Wish  more  information  re- 
garding this  proposed  bill  as  to  wage  re- 
quirements, etc. 

Thank  you, 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Delaney. 

I  am  a  farmer  with  30  acres. 

My  principal  crops  are  fruit. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  S5,000. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  8. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  16014  I  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  proposed  act.  (If  not 
covered   complete  next  question) 

I  have  many  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  if  I  am  going  to  get  my 
crop   harvested. 

I  (oppose)  (support)  the  concept  em- 
bodied in  HR   16014.  No  opinion. 

Comments:  Some  people  like  the  union 
and  some  don't.  Therefore  I  think  it  would 
be  best  to  let  the  workers  do  as  they  wish. 

J.  E.  Rice. 


I  am  a  farmer  with  5  acres. 

My   principal   crops   are    Bartletts. 

My  payroll  total  for  1967  was  above  average. 

The  maximum  number  of  workers  I  em- 
ployed on  any  one  day  was  7. 

Under  the  provl.slons  of  HR  16014  (I  would) 
(I  would  not)  be  covered  by  the  proposed 
act.  (If  not  covered  complete  next  question) 

I  have  some  neighbors  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  HR  16014.  and  as  a  result  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  meet  their  wage  and 
working  conditions  If  1  am  going  to  get  my 
crop  harvested. 

I  (oppose)  (support)  the  concept  em- 
bodied  In    HR   16014.  I  don't  know. 

Comments:  Let's  take  a  look  at  both  sides 
of  this.  But  for  the  grace  of  God.  the  posi- 
tion of  you  or  I  could  be  reversed. 

L.  E.  Zade, 
Member  0/  J.W.  of  A.  Local  3-lS. 

Mr.  MOFISE.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  know  that  I  favor 
the  objectives  of  S.  8,  and  I  have  made 
clear  that  if  amendments  can  be  proved 
to  be  necessary,  particularly  an  amend- 
ment that  will  provide  for  a  procedure 
that  will  gives  some  assurance  that  when 
a  crop  can  be  picked,  whether  It  Is  100 
acres  of  tomatoes  or  100  acres  of  straw- 
berries, or  any  other  acreage  of  perish- 
able crops,  a  procedure  will  be  worked 
out  whereby  the  crop  can  be  picked 
without  a  work  stoppage,  but  the  prin- 
ciple of  retroactivity  will  be  guaranteed 
for  the  final  payment  to  the  workers  on 
the  basis  of  the  final  settlement.  That  is 
one  of  the  amendments  that  we  have 
pending  before  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  and  to  which  I  think 
very  careful  study  and  consideration , 
should  be  given.  1. 

I  also  want  to  say,  however,  that  I  think 
both  bodies  should  do  what  they  can  to 
bring  out  of  the  committee  a  marked- 
up  bill  to  the  floor  of  Congress  for  action 
before  adjournment. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERIOR  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,  1969— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (HR.  17354)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  present  consideration  of  the  re- 
port. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port win  be  read  for  the  iniormatlon  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  as  this 
bill  passed  the  Senate  It  provided  for 
appropriations  totaling  $1,284,372,800  for 
the  agencies  and  bureaus  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  exclusive  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration, the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
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the     power-marketing 
various  related  agencies 
U.S.  Forest  Service  and 
Indian  Health. 

The  conference  committee 
appropriations  totaling  $ 
the    programs    and    acti 
agencies.  This  total  is  uilder 
estimates  of  $1,432,342,3(0 
000;  over  the  House  bill  c  t 
by  $4,109,000;  and  over  tl  e 
$1,284,372,800  by  $616.5CD 

I  ask  unanimous  cons(  nt 
eluded  in  the  Record,  at  t.  le 
my  remarks,  a  tabulation 
appropriation  for  the  cu  rrent 
budget  estimate,  the  H<  use 
the  Senate  allowance,  anc 


agencies,     and 

including   the 

he  Division  of 


Agi-ricy  and  item 


TITLE  I-UEPAHTMKNT  Ofl  TUK 
I.NTKKIOK 

I't  iii.ir  L.vNn  M.vNAiiEMK> 

BrilK.\r  (IF  t.\ND  M.A.N.VUEUl 

MiiniicriiM'iit  of  liiiuis  and  rrsourci' 

Con.strui'lidii  and  inaiiili'iiuiict'- 

J'nhtie  land)  deirlupineut  roads  aiM  trailt 

(appropriation  to  liquidate  conticl  au- 

lhnri!ation) 

Ori'don   mill   rulifornla  Rrant   larlls   (iii- 

(ii'liiiitp,  iippropriation  of  rpfeipl  0 
Ran^o  inipiovfnu'iits  (iiuloliiutf, 

prialion  of  rciiMpLs) 


Total.  Hiircau  of  Land  Man 
Bt'RE.VV  OF  INIiI.VN  .VPF.MR 


roprm- 
on) 


Ediicalion  and  wilfarc  soivicps 
Kducatimi  and  Uflfare  leriicet  (op 

lion  to  liquidate  cmitract  authorizai 

Rt'SOurC(\s  inanaf^t  incnl 

t'onstniclion 

Road  cnnstniclion  iaiypropriativn  ^)  liqiii- 

date  contract  authorization) . . 

Rivolvin^!  finid  for  loan.';   

(.ieiirnil  adininislrative  cxpciisos. 


Total.    Hurpail   of   Indian 
fxi'liisivc  of  tribal  funds. 

Trihal   fiindf     limilalidin   on    ii»t 
funds)-.  


BrRE.\U  OF  OUTDOOR  RECRE.^ION 

Salarles  and  expenses 

Land  and  water  conservation: 

Appropriation  of  receipts  (ind  finite). 

Ai)proj)riatioii  (deliiilte,  repajfkble 
advance) 


Total.  Hureaii  of  Outdoor  Rfcrea- 
tion. 


urri(E  or  territories 


Adininistratioii  of  territories 

'I'rust  Territory  of  tlie  I'acific  Isia 


Total,  omce  of  Territories.. 
Total,  Public  Land  Maiiagepi 
Mineral  Resoi'bce8 

l.tOLOl.lCAl.    SIRVEV 

-invi  \s.  iiivesiigatioiis,  and  rciea 

Bl  REAV   or  MINES 


Conservation  and  development  of  yiineral 
resources 

Health  and  safely 

.-^olid  waste  dis^xjsal 

(hiural  ndiiiinistrative  expenses. 

Ileliuin  fuad  (authorization  tospe^dfrom 
public  debt  receipts) 


Total,  Bureau  of  Mines. 
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bill  provides 

,284,989,300  for 

ities   of    these 

the  budget 

by  $147,353.- 

$1,280,880,300 

Senate  bill  of 


to  have  in- 

conclusion  of 

setting  out  the 

year,  the 

allowance, 

the  conference 


allowance  for  each  appropriation  In  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
major  changes  from  the  Senate  bill  was 
restoration  of  $850,000  allowed  by  the 
House  for  kindergartens'  in  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  schools;  and  a  reduction 
in  the  amount  allowed  by  the  Senate  for 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities  which  was  not  con- 
sidered by  the  House.  Instead  of  $12,- 
200,000  in  the  Senate  bill,  the  conferees 
agreed  on  $11,500,000.  The  House  has 
agreed  to  a  cost-saving  proviso  in  the 
Senate  bill  which  will  permit  letting  a 

EXIIIIIIT    1 


contract  for  the  entire  Hlrshhom  Mu- 
seum and  Sculpture  Garden  toA>e  lo- 
cated on  the  Mall. 

Tlie  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
allocations  were  worked  out  on  a  com- 
promise basis.  Funds  are  allocated  for 
the  Guadalupe  Mountains  National 
Park,  for  which  no  provision  was  made 
by  the  House;  and  for  both  Mason  Neck 
bald  eagle  habitat  in  Virginia  and  the 
Patuxent  Endangered  Species  Center.       ; 

The  conference  was  friendly  and  co- 
operative. As  she  was  last  year,  the 
House  chairman.  Representative  Julia 
Butler  Hansen,  was  pleasant,  gracious, 
and  capable.  I  believe  that  the  report 
represents  a  reasonable  agreement  on 
the  differing  views  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  Congress. 


New  budget 

(obllKatlonal) 
authority. 


RudRet  esti- 
mates of  new 
(oblli;atlonal) 
authority, 
1060 


Allowances 


(Conference  allowance  compared  with— 


iIou.se 


Sviiate 


Conference 


Uudfret  esti- 
mates of  new 
(oblii;ational) 
authority. 


IIous«> 
allowances 


Senate 
allowances 


appro- 
emenl . 


$58,  '.m\  (KX) 
3,  IKK),  (WO 


it.im.OOO) 
1(1.  KM,  000 
1,444,000 


$51,7,10,000 
4,  l.')(i,  000 


ii.  500,000) 
12.175,000 
1.  .'lOO,  000 


$51.  K*.  000 
3.  IStl.  UOO 


(.».  500. 000) 
12,175.000 
1.500.000 


$50,751,000 
3,081,000 

(3,  500, 000) 
12,175,000 
L  500.  000 


$50,751,000 
3,  U(*I.(KK) 


(.»,  iOO,  000) 
12,175,000 
1,500,000 


-$?»!)0,000 
- 1.  07.5,  000 


(-1,000.000) 


-544.5,  000 

-  75,  000 


75,211,000 


00,  5S1, 000 


68, 027,  000 


07, 507, 000 


67,  507, 000 


-2, 074, 000 


-520,000 


i3i.;ioo,  000 

1910.000) 
4'.'.  l.M.lKtO 
40.  770,  (100 

Uf.'iOO.OOO) 

450,  000 

4,  752,  000 


153,  423,  000 

<t,  300.000) 
.13,  .W8,  000 
32,  -."M.  000 

{to.  (100.  000) 

450.  (100 

4.  M  7.  (100 


144,  303,  (100 

(l.fOO.OOO) 

.'.(I,  r7c..  iioo 

J4.  '.121.  IIOO 

(IH.  000. 000) 

450,  000 

4.  767,  000 


13S,  .543,  000 

it.SOO.OOO) 
.10.  240.  000 
25,  471,  UOO 

ilH.OOO.OOO) 

4.50,000 

4,  767,  000 


139, 3'.»3. 000  - 1 4. 030. 000 


(I.SOO.OOO) 
.10,  240.  (KM) 
2.1,471,000 

(18. 000. 000) 

450,  (WO 

4,  767,  (WO 


-3,348,000 
-6,  828, 000 

(-t. 000.000) 

-50,000  ' 


-.5,000,000        -l-$&.,0.  COO 


-536,000     

+550,000     


iTnirs. 
>l  trust 


226.423,000  244.577,000  225,307,000  219,471.000  220.321,000  -34.2S«b000  -4,086,000  -1-850,000 


{S,  000,000) 

4,  285,  OOO 

110,  (ilW,  000 

0,  191,  000 


(S.  000. 000) 


(3,000,000)  (3,000,000) 


(3,000.000). 


4,  215,  000  3,  915,  000 

100,  000,  000  100,  (WO,  000 

30, 000, 000     ...    


3,915,000 

90. 000,  UOO 


3,915,000 

90,000,000 


-300,000     

-10,000.000        -10.000,000 

-30,  two,  000     


(Is. 


lent. 


123,  476,  000 

134, 215.  000 

103.915,000 

93.915,000 

93, 915, 000 

-40. 300, 000 

-10.000.000  . 

15,  raa,  ooo 

16,  219,  000 
34,  (WO,  two 

13. 747. 000 
31, 600,  too 

13,  747, 000 
30,000,000 

13.  747.  (WO 
30.000,000 

-2, 472,  (WO 
-4.  UOO.  UOO 

30,  200,  (WO 

-1.006,000  . 

45,  K13,  (X)0 

50. 219, 000 

45. 353. 000 

43.  747.  000 

43.  747.  000 

-0,472.000 

-1.006.000  . 

470, 923, 000 

498.592.000 

442. 602, 000 

424. 640. 000 

4A  490, 000 

-73.102.000 

-17,112.000 

-H850,000 

I  ch 


86. 01'.',  000 


04.  7S6,  OOO 


89, 470.  000 


88. 575, 000 


88,675.000 


-6.081,000  -795,000  -4-100,000 


36,  466,  fWO 

10,  7H2,  (KW 

3,  367,  UOO 

1,  573,  000 

16.200.000 


3'.i,  015,  (WO 

1 1,  44'J,  (WO 

2,  167,  (WO 

1,  592,  000 

17,  eOO.  000 


36.  H8fi.  000 

11,237,000 

1,917,  (WO 

1,577,000 

16,200,000 


3a,M8,000 

11,237,000 

1.  067, 000 

1.577,000 

16,200.000 


36.818,000 

11,237,000 

1,917,000 

1,  577,  000 

16,200,000 


-2.197,000  -68.000     

-212.000  

-250.000  -f-250.000 

-15.000  

-1.400,000  


68,388.000 


71.823,000 


67,  817. 000 


67. 499, 000 


67, 749, 000 


-4.  074, 000  -68, 000  +2S0. 000 
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Exhibit  1 — Continued 


Allowances 


Conference  allowance  compared  wlth- 


Agency  and  Item 


New  liudftet 

(obllRatlonal) 

uuthorltv, 

1968 


HudtJet  esti- 
mates of  new 
(cibllKalloiial) 
aulhorltv. 
I'.iuy 


House 


Senate 


Conference 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(ObllKatlonal) 
authority, 
1969 


House 
allowances 


Senate 
allowances 


TITLE   I— rtEPARTMF.NT  OF  TUK 
INTERIOR — Coiitlnueil 

Mineral  Resocrces — Continued 
orricE  or  coal  RESEAitni 

Salaries  and  expens«-s $'".  '">('.  o"0 

orncE  or  on.  and  <.as 

Salaries  and  expenses 763. 000 

Total,  Mineral  Resources 167,050,000 

Fish  anI)  Wimhife  asp  Parks 

BVREAU  or  COMMEBflAL  FISIIERIKS 

Manapemcnt  and  Invest ipat  ions  of  te- 
.'^oixrces -  23, 809,  (i50 

Management  and  In  vest  is:at  ions  of  re- 
sources (special  forelpn  currency  pro- 
pram).     .. -  P.oflp 

Construction -  1.  .3(1.  (JOO 

Construction  of  lisliiiiB  vessels —    d,  0(r2,  jOO 

Federal  aid  for  conunerclal  lishcrics  re- 
searcli  and  development -  4,719,500 

Anndroinous  and    Ureal   Lakes  fisheries 

conservation 2.333.  (X)0 

(ieiiera.  administrative  e.\|iens<'S 720.000 

Administration  of  I'ribilof  Islands  (In- 
delinile.  ai>projirialion  of  receipts) 2,496,000 

I.imilatwn  on  iidminittratnt  upmses.  Fish- 
irits  loan  fund (34J,  tOO) 

Total,  liureau  of  Commercial  lish- 
erits -  41.910,060 

IVREaV  OF  .srORT  FISHERIES  AND  WILDLIFE 

ManaRement  and  iiivestitrations  of  re- 
sources   44.867,800 

Construction 4,475,  6(W 

Migratory  bird  conservation  account  (de- 
finite, repayable  advance)     7,500,000 

Anadronious  and   Ureal  Lakes  lislieries 

conservation -•  ^*).  000 

General  admiiiLstrat  ive  eiipens<-s 1. 017, 000 

Total,  liureau  of  PrH)rtFl.sberies  and 
Wildlife 60.890,400 

NATIOXAL  TARE  SERVICE 

Manatrement  and  protection 44. 854, 000 

Maiiiteiiancc  and  rehabilitation  of  physical 

facilities - 30.327,8(10 

Construction  - ll,02i,000 

J'arkuay  and  rnad  construction  (appropria- 
tion toliquidatf  contract  aatttorizatwn ) (SS,  000. 000) 

Preservation  of  historic  profwrties 783.000 

tieneral  administrative  expenses 2.  (X4.  (J<KJ 

Total,  National  Park  Service oO.  235. 800 

Total,  Fish  and  Wildlife  and  Parks..  l'.)3. (I36. 850 

Office  of  Saune  Water 

Saline  water  conversions  ' 10.  M10. 000 

I'rototypc  desaltinp  plant I.OIW.OOO 

Total,  Office  of  Saline  Water 20. 800. 000 

(iFFKE  of  Water  REsorRrEs  Research 

Salaries  and  cipen-^es 11.130.000 

Office  of  the  Solicitor 

Salaries  and  expenses .1. 244.  fXW 

Ofhce  or  THE  Secretary 

Salaries  and  expenses 7,114,500 

Total,  new  t)udpet  (ohliRational)  author- 
ily,  Deiiartnient  of  Interior 875. 298. 350 

Consisiiiif!  of— 

.\pI)ropriat  ions 8,19. 098. 350 

lictinite  appropriations. (734. 277, 3.10> 

Indefinite  appropriations (124,821,000) 

Authorization  to  .spend  from  pub- 
lic debt  receipts 16,200.000 

See  footnote.'!  at  end  of  tabic. 


$1.3. '.IBI.  {.IKI  $l:).  li.'.O.  (HKI 


?i:t.  7IKI.  («Ki  $i:(.  Too.  i«"0 


-$200,000 


-i  tiW,  (KIO 


808.  'KW  7iiS,  000 


181.347.900  171.4(»,«0(l 


.'7.  (il4.(i(W 

100,  0(W 

0,  0II4,()U0 

4,  7.'2.  (KK) 

2, 334,  WW 
730.  OOO 

2,  C33,  4(« 

(SJi7, 100) 


2."},  997,  (lOO 

10fi,000 

0, 0(W,  0(KI 

4.  719,  000 

2, 333,  (KV) 
720,  IIKI 

2,  f>33,4iiu 

(347,  eoo) 


43,  537, 400 


40,502,40(1 


S18.WW  M>i.'i(K)  -50,000               -1-50,000 

170.592,8(W~^  170,942,000  -10,405.(KI(I              -463.000        -H$3.'!0,0(W 

.'4,  HI7,  UOO  24,  .197.  (i(pO  -2,  417.  (KW              -t-0(W,OIW. 

1.1,  U(W  15,  IXW  -85,000                 —85,000  . 

(;,0(KI,(«iO  0,O(KI,(KW  -4,000 , 

4.319,tKW  4,319,0fW  -403,OfKi              -400,  WW  , 

2  300, 000  2,  300, 000  -34,  OfW                -33, 000  . 

720,OIKI  .   720,WW  -10,000  .- 

2.rj3;i.4(MI  2,(^3.41X1  

(str.ioo)  (Si7.mi) 

40, 584,4(W  40,584,400  -2,9.'.3.(W0                +82,  IKW 


46, 3.14.0*10 
1.203.  i»m 

7, 50f),  (K  W 

2.  325. 000 
1,034.000 


4.1.  7.«i4,000 
1,-113,000 

7, 500, 000 

2. 285.  (K10 
1,017, 01 W 


4.1, 893, 0)"! 
1,541,000 

7,  500, 000 

2, 285.  (WO 
1,017.U<J<) 


45,893,0'W 
1,491,000 

7,  500,  (J(W 

2,2h5.0<^W 
I.OIT.IKW 


-4i)l,tiO0 
-(-2X8,  (*« 


-f  109,  (WO 

-t- 288,  (JOO 


—  50,000 


-40.000  .. 
-17.000  .. 


59,016.000 


.18. 389, 000 


58, 836, 000 


58, 786,  OOO 


-230,000 


-f- 397, 000 


—.10.000 


44,  .",31,(/K) 

32. 990.  000 
13.  889.  0(W 

(»7. ««.  (ifjO) 
1.108.  (KW 
2,  IlO'l.  (J(K1 


43.  429,  0110 

32. 12.1.(»10 

4, 308,  OOO 

(n.ocfi.ood) 

7>%3.0(W 

2,  ii41.0iW 


43.  (j49,  000 

32.125.000 
4,  Wi.  0(W 

(tT.imn.ovi) 

483,000 

2.<.'41,(.KW 


95,  .147.  000 


83. 646.  000 


82. 966. 000 


l'.i8,  loll.  4(10 


182,  .137.4IW 


1S2.  386.  4IW 


27. 3.18.  000 
3.  (KX).  (KJO 


24. 5.V,.  fwn 
1.0(W.(Ki<) 


24.  556.  fWO 
1,000.000 


30. 3.18. 000 


2,5.  .5.16,000 


25.  5,16.  000 


12.  717.  (JOO 


11.217.(X10 


ll.15O.fKl0 


.1.41.1.000 


.1. 3.15.  000 


8.  530,  (JOO 


8. 301,  (WO 


8, 204, 500 


935,175,300 


847,034.300 


827.944,800 


917.  .175.  300 
(801.266,  ijOOl 
(110.308.400) 

17,000,000 


K30, 834. 300 
(714.  ,12.1.000) 
(110.308.400) 

16,200,000 


811,744,800 
(Tftl.  436. 400) 
(100,308,  4(X)) 

16,200,000 


4.3.040,000  -1,4h2.000  -380,000 

32.125.(K10  -sfi.1.000  

4,3>>l,OIK)  — 9,521, IKW 

(ly.onn.ofiri)    (-io.onn.onn)  

.183.(KW  -,18.1,(«w              -200,000          -rlOO.OOO 

2,941, KW  -28,000 

83,066.(KW  -12.4M.000              -.IsO.fKIO          -f-100.000 

lH2.430.4nO  — 11.  (H14,(K10                —101. OfW              ^.KI.OilO 

24..1.16.000  -2.802.fW0 

1,(K10,00(I  -2.(J<W,000 

25..1.16.O00  -4.81)2.000 

ll.l.W.fWO  -l..n;7.(K10  -c.7.000  .._ 

.1, 3.8.1.  (K10  -14.1.000                   -30.000              +30.  r.10 

8,301,000  -229,000 J  36,  .100 

829,261,300  -105,914,000        -17,773,000      -f  1,316.  .100 

813,061,300  -104.514,000        -17,773.000      -H.316,,V10 

(706.7.12.900)  (-^^.614.000)       (-7,773,000)    (-(-1,316,500) 

(106,308,400)       (-10.000.000)     (-10,000,000) 

16,200,000  -1,400,000 
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Exhibit  1 — Contiiiued 


Agency  and  item 


New  budget 

(obllgatlonAl) 

autnorltv, 

196N 


Budget  estl- 

nmtes  ot  new 

(obllgatlonal) 

ftuthorltv, 

1960  ' 


AUowanoM 


Conference  allowance  compared  with— 


House 


Senate 


Conference 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obllgational) 
authority, 
19«0 


House 
ullowaiicos 


Senate 
allowances 


Ol 


TITLE    I— DEPARTMENT 

INTKRIOK — Continues: 


-Co 


THE 

tinue<l 
tract 


OKFICK  of  Till';  SECnKTAIlY 

Mcniornndunis — 

Appropriations  to  liquidate  c(  i 
nuthori7.iition._ 

Appropriations,    mchtding   ap| 
lion   for  li(|uUlallon  of  contr|ct  au- 
thoriiation     ,  . . 

Total,  new  budget  tobligationll)  au- 
thority and  appropriation  ta|  ll(|ul- 
dale  contract  authorization. 

TITLE    H— RELATED    AliEMCIES 

IlKPMlTMENT  OF   AliRiril.TI 
FOREST  SEHVICE 


(»!»,  510, 000)         ($52,800,000) 


(91 8,  flOe,  350)         (970. 375, 300) 


(934,  8(«,  Vm         (!IH7,  ii75, 300) 


($39,800,000)         ($39,800,000)         ($39,800,000)     (-$13,000,000) 

(870,634,300)         (851,544,800)         (852, 8«1 ,  300)     (-117,514,000)  (-$17,  773, 000)  (+$1.318, 500) 
(886,834,300)         (867,744,800)         (869,061,300)     (-118,914,000)     (-17,773,000)  (  +  1,316,500) 


Fori'sl  protection  and  utilization: 
Korcst  land  nianaRfnirnt 
l-'oresl  research- 
State  and  private  forestry  I'oopil'at 


Total,  forest  protection  and 

tion 


Ion 
iliza- 


U'-.'4, 593,  (100  189.175,1)00  185.374,(100  184.444.000  184.444.000 

41. -'57.  000  40. 127.UO0  39.0t)7.000  3N.  ««6.  (WO  38,866,000 

19.751,000  19,847,000  19,833,000  19,833,000  19,833,000 


-4.731,000 

-1,. '61,  000 

-14.000 


-930.000 
-201.000 


285,001.000 


249.  149,  000 


244,  274, 000 


243. 143. 000 


243,143,000 


-6,006,000  -1,131,000 


Fiirfft  roads  niid  trailt   (uppropriai  o/i  ^o 
lu/uidale  contract  authorization) 

Ac(|Uisition  of  lands  for  national  for  sts: 
Special  acts  (special  fund,  indcl   iltc) 

Cooperative  range  Improvrments  (^clal 
fund,  indellnite 

Assistance  to  States  for  tree  plantiu  . 


(IIO.OOO. 000)  (91 ,  970, 000) 


80,000 


700,000 

.900,000 


80,000 

700,000 
1,000,000 


{91,000.000) 

80,  (X)0 

700,000 
1,000.000 


{91,000,000) 

80,000 

700.000 
1,000,000 


{91,000,000) 

80.000  . 

700,000  . 
1,000.000  . 


(-970.000). 


Total,    new    budget    (obllgal  onal) 
authority.  Forest  Service... 


Feoer.vl  Co.a  .Mine  Safety  DoaIip  or 
Review 


287,381,000 


250,  929,  000 


246, 054,  000 


244,  <)23, 000 


244, 923,  000 


-6,006,000    -1,131,000 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Commission  or  Fine  Arts 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Department    of    Health,    Edi'(|\tios, 
AND  Welfabk 

PIBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 


162. 000  157. 000 


157,000 


157.000 


157.000 


Indian  health  activities 

Construction  of  Indian  liealth  facllii 

Total,  Public  Health  Service. 

office  of  EDtTATlON 

Arts  and  liunianitiesi>ducationalact 

Total,  Health,  Education,  an( 
fare 


es. 


115,000 


84,  862.  nOO 
10,  848. 1)00 


115.000 


95,  907,  COO 
16,10^000 


115,000 


115.000 


115,000 


90.  stlO.  000 
14.  100,  IPflO 


90,  860.  000 
14, 100, 000 


'10,  860,  000 
14, 100, 000 


-5,047,000 
-2,000,000 


•ities. 
Wel- 


101,  710, 000 


1.000,000 


U2.  007. 000 


104.  960,  (100 


104,  960,  000 


104, 960,  000 


-7,  047,  000 


(') 


102,710,000  112  007,000 


104,  960, 000 


104,960,000 


104,  960, 000 


-7,  047, 000 


Indian  Cl.\ims  Commissio! 
Salaries  and  expenses 


SOO.O0O 


619,000 


619,000 


619,000 


619,000 


National  Capital  Plansin 
co.m.missio.n 

Salaries  and  expenses .   - 


!»!«,000 


1, 073, 000 


1, 017, 000 


1,  017, 000 


1, 017,  000 


-56,000 


National  Foundation  on  the  ^rts 
AND  THE  Humanities 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Endowment  for  the  .\rts 

Endowment  for  the  Humanities.. 


1,200,000  1,900,000  . 

7,000,000  10,050,000  . 

4,  000, 000  10,  050, 000 


1,400,000 
6,400.000 
4,40a000 


1,400,000 
5,900,000 
4,200.000 


-500,000         +1.400,000  . 
-4,15a  000  +8,80^000 

-5,850,000  +4,20a000 


-500,000 
-200,000 


Total,  National  Foundation  #i  tiie 
Arts  and  tlic  Humanities. 

Public  Land  Law  Review  Comm^ion 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Smithsonian  Institutio: 


12,  200,  000 


22. 000, 000 


(>) 


12,  200, 000 


11,500,000 


-10,500,000        +11,500,000 


-700,000 


3,060,000 


944,000 


944,000 


944,000 


944,000 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Museum   programs  and   related  rei 

(special  foreign  currency  program; 
Construction    and     improvements 

tional  Zoological  Park 

Restoration  and  renovation  of  bull(llng: 

Construction..   

CoiLstructlon  (new  contract  authoriz 
Sahiries  and  expenses.  National  Ual  iry 

.Vrt  


arch 
Na-' 

s  . 


24,  340, 000 
2,  316, 000 


27,130,000 
6,000,000 


tlon). 
of 


400,  000  660,  OOO 

1,125,000  1,200,000 

803, 000  14. 197, 000 


25,  748,  000 

3,000,000 

300,000 

400,000 

2,000,000 


3. 082, 000 


3,291,000 


3,200.000 


25, 748, 000 

2,316^000 

300.000 

40a000 

2.000,000 

12. 197.  000 

3,200.000 


25,  748, 000 

2, 316, 000 

300,000 

400,000 

2,000.000 

12. 197,  000 

3,200,000 


-1,382,000 

-3, 684,  000 

-360,000 

-800,000 

-12,197,000 

+  12,197,000 

-91,000 


-684,000 


+12, 197,  000 


Total,  Smithsonian  Institutio 
See  footnotes  at  »>nd  of  table. 


32,066,000 


52, 478, 000 


34,648,000 


46,161,000 


46. 161. 000 


-6.317.000        +11,513,000 
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Exhibit  1 — Continiiod 


Allowances 


Conference  allowance  compared  with— 


Agency  and  item 


New  budget 

(obllgational) 

authoritv, 

1968 


liudget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(oliligational) 
authority, 
1969 


House 


Senate 


Conference 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(ol>ligational) 
authority, 
1969 


1I0US<' 

uUowanees 


Senate 
ali'iwanees 


TITLE   II — RELATED   AGENCIES- 

Ciintinued 

EXF.riTlVK   OFFKK   OF  TilF.   PRKSIDFNT 

Salaries  and  exixnses.  National  Council 
on  Murine  Resources  anil  Kngineerini; 
Uevelopnient.  and  Commission  on  .Ma- 
rine .'Science.  Engineering,  and  Re- 
sources. .     -    . .      

Federal   Field  Committee  for  |ie- 

VELOPMENT    l'LANNIS<i    IN    .M.ASKA 

Salaries  and  expenses  . 

Historical  and  .Mejiorial 

CoMMIS.SIONS 
LEWIS  AM"  (LARK  TRAIL  lOMMIS.sloN 

Salaries  and  cxpeiisi'S  .  . 


$1,300,000 


AMKRU  AN  REVOLUTION  llll  KNTFNMAL 
COMMIS.SION 

Salaries  and  expenses.   . 

Total.  Historical  and  .Memorial 
Comniis-sions 

Department  of  Housini;  am>  I'kban 
Development 

WASHINGTON  metropolitan  akk.a  thansit 
authoritv 

Federal  contritxitioii. 

Total.  Department  ot  Housing  and 
Urban  Development 

Total,  new  iKidpet  (oliligalioiial) 
antliorily.  irieliKliiig  new  eonlracl 
autliorizalion  ri'latiKi  ;i(.'eTieie< 

Consisting  of— 

Appropriations 

Dehnite  appropriations. .    . 
Indetinite  appri)pri:itions. 

New  contract  autliorization .    . 

Memorandums — 

Alipropriations  to  liiiuidate  eon- 
tract  aulliori7.ati(in 
Appropriations,  including  upjiro- 
priation  fcjr  liquidation  o(  con- 
Iracl  aultiorizulion. 
Total  new  liudget  (obligatioiial) 
autliority.  iiieiuding  new  con- 
tnict  autliorizaiion.  luirl  appro- 
priation to  liquidate  (otiiract 
authorization.  


■J4(l.(HiO 


2.5,000 


150,000    . 


175.  ooa 


$i.:j75.(Kio 


•J9S,  (Km 


$1.3l>l.(KK)  $I.3()(),(K10 


235, 000 


25,  (Km 


2.'i,  0(XI 


.vs.  147.  000 


23.''..  (POO 


25,0(10 


$1,300,000 


■23.\  000 


-$7.''..  000 


—  tvl.OOO 


25. (KM) 


43.772.(1(10  43.772.000  43.T72.IK)0  - 1 1. 37.'..(KPO 


.5.5,147.000  43,772.000  43.772,000  43.772.000 


-11.37.5.000 


440.  (HM.  000 


4'.'7,  liiT.  00(1 


433.  Ml'..  (10(1 


4.'iC.,  42H.  (iOll 


4.V..  :.'\o(io 


41.4:i'i.(ino       +$21,882,000 


440 '104  000            497. 167.000            433.846.000            444.231.000  443.  .531. 000  -.53.036.000  +9,0<».000 

(440  124.000)          (4!«;.387.(KX1)          (43:1. 006.  OOdl          (443,451,0(1(1)  (442.  7,'-.l,  000)  (-.53.(36.000)  ( +9,»i8.5,  (WOI 

(780,000)                   (78(1.000)                   (780.00(1)                   (TSO.lKKll  (THO.lKMll 

1J,197.I)0(I  12,197,00(1  •  12.  197.()(K)  -i-IJ.  197.  IKIO 

(11(1.(K)0.  (K¥))             (9I.97(I.1KK1)             l91.(KKI.(IOO)             (91 . Oi«l.  (HKil  (91, 00(1.  liiHIl  (-970.(KKI» 

(,i,'io.yo4.(KKii        i,nvi,  i:t7.(iiKii        i.v.'4.Mc.,iHH]|        (.-a.'..^:!!.!*"!!  |,^34..■:il,o»o  (-,'.4,iK)«".,(K)(n  (•■  9.<w,n.oo(ii 


-$700,000 


-700.000 

(-700.  OXi) 


I  —  .ift,  OOO) 


RECAl'ITT  LATION 

Grand  total,  new  liudget  (obligutionall 
authority,  including  new  contract  au- 
thorization, ail  titles 

Consisting  of  - 

1.  .Vppropriations 

Delinite  uppropntit  Ions 
Indetinite  ;ippnipriations     . 

2.  Authori7ation    to    speiul    from 

pul>1ie  debt  ri'ceipts 

3.  New  contract  autliorizaiion.  . 
Memorandums— 

1.  Appropriations     to     liquidate 

contract  aulliorizatioii    

2.  Appropriations,    including   ap- 

priation  for  liquidation  of 
contract  authorization  . 

3.  (Irand  total,  new  Imdget    (oli- 

ligational) authority  includ- 
ing new  contract  authoriza- 
tion, and  appropriation  to 
h<|iiidale  contract  authoriza- 
t  itin 


.S,V1. 904. 0(10)         (5S9. 137.(K»ll         (.'.24. .M(.,  (1001         (.'.47.4-'>'.ikki)         (MO.  7-'>,0'1iii       i  -  12.  4(I9.0iki)      (  f  21..^V.(lOO)        i -7'lo.iio<ii 


1,316.202,350        1.432.342.300        l,280.8s().3(«)        1.284.372.800        1.284.'J89.»)0        -147.3.53.000  +4.109.000  +6I6..500 


1300  002,350         1.414.742.3a)         1 .  264.  (iSO.  3(K)         1.255.97.5.800         1 .  2,50.  5'J2.  .'iOO         -l,5,>i,  l,"-.!).  000  -8.  (188.  OX) 

(1174  401.35(1)     (1.297.(i,')3.9(X))     (1, 147, 591.;KX))     (1. 14.8.8S7. 41X11     (1. 149..5i)3.9(X))     (-148.  l.Vl.(XXi)       (  f  1.912,1X10) 
(125  001000)         (117  ()K8,41X))         (117,088, 4IX))         (|()7.088.4(X1)         (1()7,088,4IX))       (-10. (XXI, (XXI)     (-1(),(>X),(XI0) . 


+610  5(K1 
(+616,  .51 XI) 


16.200,000 


17.  OX),  (XX) 


10.  2(X).(XX) 


10.  2(X).  (XX) 
IJ,  197.(XH1 


10.  21 X),  (XX) 
12.  197.  (XX) 


-1.4(X).(XX) 

-12.  197.  (XX)  —12.  197.  (XX) 


(169.510.000)         (141. 770.  (J(XI)         (i:i().8iX).(XXi)         ( 13,1.M»I.IXX1)         (I30,8(X),(XX))       (-13.i(7().lxX)) 

il.4C.y,512.3,501     (1.. '.,-,9.512.300)     (1, 395, 480, 3(X1»     ( 1,  IfsCi.  77,'..  8(X))     (1.387. 392. 3(X)i     (-172.  l.«0.(X)0)       (-8,088.01)0)       (+616,5(N0 

(1.4H.5.  712.350)      (1,.'j77.  H2.3(X))      (1, 411.  (i.80. 31X11      1 1,  ll,".,  172, 8(Xl)      (1,415.789,300)      (-1(>1. 323,0(X))        (+4. 109.000)        (+616..VX)) 


'  Funding  for  this  activity  previously  carried  under  ' 
"Operation  iiiid  Tnaiiilei.anc.'." 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senate  conferees  on  the 
Interior  appropriations  bill  for  their 
efforts  and  success  in  retaining  the  $200,- 
000  appropriation  for  purchase  of  land 
to  the  Guadalupe  Mountains  National 
Park  in  west  Texas. 


'.'Salaries  and  expenses"  and 


-  1%9  budget  estimate  included  in  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill. 
Not  considered  li\  tlu  House  of  Kepre.sentativi/s, 


Although  the  bill  passed  in  the  House 
did  not  contain  any  funds  for  this  park, 
the  Senate  wisely  appropriated  this 
$200,000  so  that  we  could  begin  purchase 
of  the  area  for  this  outstanding  park. 

All  America  should  be  proud  of  this 
beginning  in  the  purchase  of  the  land  for 


the  creation  of  a  77,000-acre  park  for  all 
citizens.  

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


208<>8 


DECEPTIVE  SALES  AC  '  OP  1968 


The  Senate  resumed  the  (  onslderation 
of  the  bill  (S.  3065)  to  am<  nd  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  as  amended, 
by  providing  for  tempo  ran  injunctions 
or  restraining  orders  for  c  jrtain  viola- 
tions of  that  act. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  P  esident,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hrusi  a1,  I  should 
like  to  ask  him  if  he  has  s  jbmitted  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Presi  lent,  I  have 
sent  an  amendment  to  the  -  lesk,  which  I 
ask  to  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFI ICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  ar  lendment,  as 
follows: 

On  page  2.  line  19,  add  a  Iter  the  word 
"bond"  the  following: 

"The  court.  In  Ita  sound  c  Iscretlon.  may 
grant  such  ^l-'ellmlnary  injui  ction  without 
bond  as  It  SHMI  deem  Just  Ir  the  premises, 
under  the  same  conditions  an  1  principles  as 
Injunctive  relief  against  cone  uct  or  threat- 
ened conduct  that  will  cause 
is  granted  by  courts  of  equity.' 
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Pre5  dent. 


h  LS 


conamittee 


U  e 


t> 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr 
the   amendment   which 
cussed  at  length  In  coUoqu 
chairman    of    the 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  I 
considerations  we  had  bef< 
time  were  ample  to  lay 
for  acceptance  of  the 
chairman.  It  is  my  hope  hi 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.   Mr. 
amendment  merely  clarifle: 
on  what  we  are  talking 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Precisely 

Mr.    MAGNUSON.    Mr 
talked  with  the  ranking 
ber  of  the  committee  aboUt 
ment.  As  far  as  I  am 
Senator    from    New 
Cotton!    is  willing,   we 
amendment. 

The     PRESIDING 
question  is  on  agreeing 
ment  of  the  Senator  fror  i 

The  amendment  was 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI 
Is  open  to  further 

If  there  be  no  further 
be  proposed,  the  question 
grossment  and  third 

The  bill  was  ordered  tc 
and  to  be  read  a  third  tinie 

The  bill  was  read  the 

The     PRESIDING 
question  Is,  Shall  the  bill 

The  bill  <S.  3065)   was 
lows : 

S.  3065 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sena 
Representatives    of    the     U 
America   in   Congress 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
of  1968". 

Sec.  2.  That  section  13 (a 
Trade  Commission  Act   (15 
amended  as  follows: 

"Sec.    13.    (a)    Whenever 
h:vs  reason  to  believe — 

"(1)   that  any  person,  par 
poration  is  engaged  in,   or 
gage  In,  the  dissemination 
the   dissemination   of   any 
violation  of  section  12,  or 
In  commerce  within  the 


this  is 

been   dis- 

between  the 

and    the 

lelieve  all  the 

re  us  at  that 

foundation 

amerjdment  by  the 

will  do  so. 

resident,  the 

and  enlarges 

about. 


Piesident.    I 

njlnority  mem- 

the  amend- 

if  the 

[Mr. 

accept  the 


con  ;emed, 
Hai  ipshire 


c£  n 


OF  nCER 


amend  nent 


read;  ag 


assent  iled 


ar  y 


OSS  or  damage 


5  which  Is  unfair  or  deceptive  to  the  con- 
sumer, and 

"(2)  that  the  enjoining  thereof  pending 
the  Issuance  of  a  complaint  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  section  5,  and  until  such  com- 
plaint Is  dismissed  by  the  Commission  or  set 
aside  by  the  court  on  review,  or  the  order  of 
the  Commission  to  cease  and  desist  made 
thereon  has  become  final  within  the  meaning 
of  section  5,  would  be  to  the  Interest  of  the 
public, 

the  Commlfeslon  by  any  of  lU  attorneys  des- 
ignated by  It  for  such  purijose  may  bring  suit 
in  a  district  court  of  the  United  States  or  in 
the  United  States  court  of  any  territory,  to 
enjoin  such  dissemination  or  the  causing  of 
such  dissemination  or  any  act  or  practice  In 
commerce  within  the  meaning  of  section  5 
which  is  unfair  or  deceptive  to  the  consumer. 
Upon  proper  showing  a  preliminary  injunc- 
tion shall  be  granted  without  bond.  The 
court,  in  Ite  sound  discretion,  may  grant  such 
preliminary  Injunction  without  bond  as  It 
shall  deem  just  in  the  premises,  under  the 
same  conditions  and  principles  as  injunctive 
relief  against  conduct  or  threatened  conduct 
that  will  cause  loss  or  damage  is  granted  by 
courts  of  equity.  Any  such  suit  shall  be 
brought  in  the  district  in  which  such  person, 
partnership,  or  corporation  resides  or  trans- 
acts business." 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  title  of  the 
bill  be  amended  appropriately. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  as  amended,  by  providing 
for  preliminary  injunctions  for  certain 
violations  of  that  act." 


The 
the  amend- 
Nebraska. 

eed  to. 

•ER.  The  bUl 


OI  FICER. 


j  mendment  to 

is  on  the  en- 

of  the  biU. 

be  engrossed 


third  time. 

The 
ass? 
>assed,  as  fol- 


e  and  House  of 

ted     States     of 

That    this 

Sales  Act 


De<  epUve 


of  the  Federal 
S.C.  53(a))   be 

be  Commission 

nership.  or  cor- 

Is  about  to  en- 

the  causing  of 

1  dvertisement  In 

act  or  practice 

of  section 


INVESTIGATION   OF  THE   HOME 
IMPROVEMENT   INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  tliat  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1291, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  130. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  130 1  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  investigation  of 
imfair  methods  of  competition  and  un- 
fair or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  in  the 
home  improvement  industry,  to  expand 
lis  enioixement  activities  in  this  area, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  4,  line  15,  after  the 
word  "of"  strike  out  "$500,000"  and  In- 
sert "SSOO.OOO";  so  as  to  make  the  joint 
resolution  read: 

S.J.  Res.  130 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  authorized  and  directed 


m<  uilng 


(a)  conduct  a  full  and  complete  investiga- 
tion of  the  purchasing,  processing,  marketing 
(including  advertising  and  franchising), 
pricing,  and  financing  practices  of  persons, 
partnerships,  and  corporations  engaged  in 
producing,  selling,  installing,  or  financing 
home  Improvement  products,  or  services  la 


connection  therewith.  In  commerce  (as  that 
term  Is  defined  in  section  4  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act)  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining whether  any  such  practices  are  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.  and  whether  further 
legislation  is  needed  to  protect  competitors 
and  consumers  adequately  from  such  prac- 
tices; 

(b)  transmit  to  the  Congress  within  one 
year  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Joint 
resolution,  a  report  which  shall  include  a 
comprehensive  statement  of  ( 1 )  the  facts 
and  circumstances  disclosed  by  such  inves- 
tigation, (2)  the  action  taken  and  contem- 
plated by  the  Commission  with  respect  to 
violations  of  law  disclosed  by  such  inves- 
tigation, and  (3)  such  recommendations  for 
further  legislation  as  the  Commission  may 
deem  appropriate: 

(c)  undertake  a  rigorous  and  expanded  en- 
forcement program  with  respect  to  any  such 
violations  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  within  the  home  improvement  industry; 
and 

(d)  transmit  to  the  Congress  within  six 
months  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Joint 
resolution,  and  annually  thereafter  for  three 
years,  a  report  which  shall  include  a  com- 
prehensive statement  of  (1)  the  status  of 
these  enforcement  activities,  including  a 
brief  description  of  the  action  taken  and 
contemplated  by  the  Commission  under  ita 
enforcement  program,  and  (2)  such  recom- 
mendations for  further  legislation  as  the 
Commission   may   deem   appropriate. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commission  is  authorized, 
whenever  It  has  reason  to  believe — 

(1)  that  any  person,  partnership,  or  cor- 
poration is  engaged  In.  or  Is  about  to  engage 
in,  an  unfair  method  of  competition  In  com- 
merce, or  an  unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  prac- 
tice in  commerce  within  the  meaning  of 
section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act,  and  In  connection  with  the  production, 
sale.  Installation,  or  financing  of  home  im- 
provement products,  or  the  performance  of 
any  services  in  connection  therewith,  and 

(2)  that  the  enjoining  thereof,  pending  the 
Issuance  of  a  complaint  by  the  Commission 
under  section  5,  and  until  such  complaint  is 
dismissed  by  the  Commission  or  set  aside  by 
the  court  on  review,  or  the  order  of  the  Com- 
mission to  cease  and  desist  made  thereon 
has  become  final  within  the  meaning  of  sec.- 
tlon  5,  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
public, 

to  bring  suit,  by  any  of  Its  attorneys  desig- 
nated by  it  for  such  purpose,  in  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States  or  in  the  United 
States  coiut  of  any  territory,  to  enjoin  such 
unfair  method  of  competition  or  such  un- 
fair or  deceptive  act  or  practice.  Upon  proper 
showing  a  temporary  Injunction  or  restrain- 
ing order  shall  be  granted  without  bond. 
Any  such  suit  shall  be  brought  In  the  dis- 
trict in  which  such  person,  partnership,  or 
corporation   resides  or   transacts  business. 

(b)  Authorization  conferred  upon  the 
Commission  by  this  section  shall  not  con- 
tinue in  effect  alter  a  date  which  follows 
by  three  ye.ars  and  six  months  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  Nothing  contained  In  this 
subsection  shall  be  effective  to  abate  any  pro- 
ceeding Instituted  by  the  Commission  dur- 
ing the  effective  period  of  this  section,  or  to 
prevent  the  enforcement  of  any  injunction 
or  order  Issued  by  any  court  in  any  such 
proceeding. 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion the  sum  of  $300,000  each  year  for  three 
years  to  oarry  Into  effect  the  provisions  of 
this  Joint  resolution. 

Sec.  4.  This  Joint  resolution  shall  take  ef- 
fect on  the  date  on  which  funds  to  carry 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  Act  first 
become  available  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  an  appropriation  Act 
enacted  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  2 
years  ago  the  President's  Consumer  Ad- 
vison.'  Council  submitted  a  report  to  the 
President  on  consumer  problems.  This 
report  identified  home  improvement 
frauds  as  one  of  the  major  areas  of 
consumer  exploitation.  It  estimated  con- 
sumer losses  at  $500  to  $1  billion  an- 
nually, or  roughly  between  4  and  8  per- 
cent of  the  entire  liome  improvement 
business,  whicli  was  estimated  in  1965 
to  be  between  $12.5  and  $13  billion.  Since 
that  the  home  improvement  business 
has  continued  to  grow.  Today,  industry 
trade  journals  state  that  it  exceeds  $15 
billion  per  year.  But  there  is  no  indica- 
tion that  the  percentage  of  this  business 
which  is  based  on  consumer  deception 
has  declined. 

Invariably  liome  improvement  frauds 
lend  to  focus  upon  those  persons  least 
able  to  afford  them:  the  poor,  the  un- 
educated, the  unsophisticated,  and  the 
elderly.  In  Texas,  for  example,  where 
home  improvement  frauds  are  estimated 
to  cost  consumers  $20  to  $30  million  an- 
nually, the  Office  of  the  Consumer  Credit 
Commissioner  conducted  a  random 
survey  of  400  fraudulent  home  improve- 
ment transactions.  This  survey  indicat- 
ed that  68  i>ercent  of  the  persons  af- 
fected were  employed  as  blue-collar 
workers.  Forty  percent  earned  less  than 
$400  per  month.  Forty  percent  had  three 
or  more  dependents.  And  nearly  25  per- 
cent had  become  involved  in  transac- 
tions costing  them  $2,500  or  more.  Tliese 
figures,  which  reveal  a  startling  niunber 
of  low-income  consumers  hopelessly 
saddled  under  long-term  debts  for  serv- 
ices which  were  poorly  performed  or 
grossly  overpriced,  could  be  repeated  in 
nearly  every  State  of  the  Union.  They 
demonstrate  the  pressing  need  for  im- 
mediate action. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  a 
letter  sent  to  me  last  November,  sum- 
marized some  of  the  techniques  em- 
ployed by  home  improvement  swindlers 
to  defraud  their  victims.  Fictitious  and 
inflated  prices,  "model  home"  pitches, 
bogus  contests,  "factory  deals"  or 
"wholesale  prices,"  bait  and  switch  tac- 
tics, referral  selling  schemes,  misleading 
guarantees,  distribution  of  free  gifts  and 
samples,  phony  bargains,  and  the  use  of 
scare  tactics,  are  some  of  the  more  com- 
monly used  unethical  sales  approaches. 
And  the  products  which  are  promoted  by 
these  devious  means — siding,  storm  doors 
and  windows,  roofing,  wall-to-wall  car- 
pets, central  vacuum  systems,  intercoms, 
fire  alarm  systems,  awnings,  gutters, 
chimney  repairs,  furnace  repairs,  drive- 
way repairs,  and  many  more — are  as  nu- 
merous as  the  con  man's  imagination  can 
conceive.  Once  the  initial  sales  approach 
for  these  products  has  been  successful, 
however,  the  buyer  may  still  encounter 
additional  difficulties.  For  unconscion- 
able contractual  and  financial  arrange- 
ments, false  notarizations,  inflated  in- 
terest charges,  and  balloon  payments 
may  entangle  him  even  more  deeply  in  a 
hopeless  web  of  financial- problems. 

Closely  related  to  the  contractor's  de- 
ception is  the  cloudy  role  played  by  both 
finance  companies  and  product  suppliers. 
The  FTC  has  indicated  that  it  suspects 
"that  many  of  the  producers  and  fabrica- 
tors of  home  improvement  products  may 


be  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  home  im- 
provement swindlers  certain  sales  pro- 
motional material  which  is  so  employed 
as  to  assist  them  in  the  consummation  of 
liome  improvement  frauds."  In  addition, 
many  of  the  fraudulent  contractors  re- 
main solvent  only  because  they  are  able 
to  negotiate  the  buyer's  promissorj'  note 
to  a  finance  company  which  is  then  able 
to  assert  the  holder-in-due-course  de- 
fense against  the  purchaser  who  other- 
wise would  have  a  defense  in  any  action 
by  the  contractor  to  collect  on  the  debt. 

The  Commission  has  indicated  that  it 
believes  that  many  of  these  finance  com- 
Ijanies  may  also  be  closely  linked  with 
the  actual  sales  fraud.  To  the  extent  that 
the  Commission  is  able  to  take  action 
directly  against  a  product  fabricator  or 
a  finance  company,  many  additional 
fraudulent  sales  schemes  will  be  choked 
off  as  their  sources  of  support  dr>'  up. 

Over  the  past  3  years,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  had.  on  the  aver- 
age, only  one  man  .spending  two-tliirds 
of  his  time  on  liome  improvement  frauds. 
Certainly  this  allocation  of  resources  is 
inadequate  to  deal  with  a  problem  which 
today  has  escalated  into  a  national  scan- 
dal. The  resolution,  which  was  broadly 
supported  by  both  State  and  Federal 
officials  and  industry  witnesses,  will  pro- 
vide the  Commission  with  a  clear  con- 
gressional mandate  and  additional  au- 
thority, through  limited  injunctive  pow- 
ers, to  take  firm  action  to  deal  with  a 
deplorable  situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  lines  2  and  3.  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "Upon  proper  showing  a  tempo- 
rary injunction  or  restraining  order  shall  be 
granted  without  bond"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

"Upon  proper  showing,  the  court,  in  its 
sound  discretion,  may  grant  a  preliminary 
injunction  without  bond  as  it  shall  deem 
Just  in  the  premises,  under  the  same  condi- 
tions and  principles  as  injunctive  relief 
against  conduct  or  threatened  conduct  that 
will  cause  loss  or  damage  is  granted  by  courts 
of  equity." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
conferred  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton  J,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  think  that  the  amendment  will 
not  only  clarify  the  section  of  the  joint 
resolution  to  which  it  relates,  but  will 
also  lead  to  what  was  done  in  the  preced- 
ing measure,  namely,  a  more  equitable 
approach  to  the  handling  of  the  practices 
about  which  we  have  been  speaking. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  conform  the  procedure 
under  the  joint  resolution  to  the  injunc- 
tion procedures  provided  for  in  the  bill 
(S.  3065). 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  obtained  the  floor. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  for  1 
minute,  to  enable  us  to  act  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  know  whether  the  Senate  is  op- 
crating  under  the  rule  of  germaneness. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan would  be  willing  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
sat  here  and  listened  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  speak  on  a  subject 
that  was  not  germane,  and  no  objection 
was  laised. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Exactly. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  have  been  ti-ying  to 
get  the  floor.  May  I  have  some  a.ssurance 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  obtain  the  floor 
soon? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  the 
dLstinguished  Senator  from  Michigan  will 
ijermlt  me  to  say  so,  I  should  like  to 
dispose  of  four  legislative  bills.  It  will 
take  probably  30  minutes  to  dispose  of 
them.  I  would  deeply  appreciate  it.  If  the 
subject  of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  is  not  one  of  legislation 
and  is  not  subject  to  a  time  limitation. 
I  should  like  to  dispose  of  these  bills, 
because  .several  .Senators  who  are  inter- 
ested in  them  are  in  the  Chamber  now 
to  discuss  proposed  amendments  or  to 
enable  the  completion  of  action  on  the 
bills  merely  by  a  colloquy  or  an  explana- 
tion. Because  of  the  presence  of  the  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  now — not  because 
of  my  program,  but  because  of  theirs — 
I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  enable  us  to  dispose  of 
these  legislative  bills. 

If  the  discussion  of  them  should  extend 
to  a  longer  ix'riod  of  time.  I  certainly 
would  not  raise  objection  to  a  nonger- 
mane  discussion,  because  I  know  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
been  waiting  in  the  Chamber,  as  I  have, 
for  well  over  an  hour  to  obtain  recogni- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  I  had  known  that 
it  was  intended  to  discuss  extraneous 
matters  at  this  time,  I  would  have 
objected. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  In  deference  to  the  ma- 
jority leader,  may  I  ask  itnanimous  con- 
sent that,  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor,  I  may  jield  for  the  transaction 
of  the  business  referred  to? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Surely. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
that  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  liears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  joint 
resolution  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  ftuther  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  joint  res- 
olution. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  130'  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 
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ceeding Instituted  by  the  Commission  during 
the  effective  period  of  this  section,  or  to  pre- 
vent the  enforcement  of  any  injunction  or 
order  issued  by  any  court  In  any  such 
proceeding. 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Federal  Trade  Conunls- 
slon  the  sum  of  3300.000  each  year  for  three 
years  to  carry  Into  effect  the  provisions  of 
this  Joint  resolution. 

Sec.  4.  Tills  Joint  resolution  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  on  which  funds  to  carry 
Into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  Act  first  be- 
come available  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  an  appropriation  Act  en- 
acted :ifter  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr,  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  for  what 
purpose  docs  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa wish  me  to  yield,  and  for  how  long? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  .should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Michi.c;an  to  yield  for 
perhaps  30  minutes,  hopefully  less,  be- 
cause these  are  all  legislative  items  which 
have  been  passed  by  the  House  or  which 
the  House  is  waiting  to  pass. 

Mr.  GRll-'FlN.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand there  are  several  amendments,  the 
disposition  of  which  will  take  an  hour  or 
.so.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  should 
like  to  proceed  with  my  statement,  if  I 
may  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  has  the  floor. 


THE  NOMINATIONS  OF  MR.  PORTAS 
AND  MR.  THORNBERRY 


Mr.  GRIFFrN.  Mr.  President,  positions 
on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Stntes  should  never  be  regarded  as 
ordinary  political  plums:  and  when  they 
arc.  the  Senate  has  a  clear  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  a  !?ood  deal  of  the  cur- 
rent controversy  revolves  around  the 
appropriate  fimctions  of  the  President 
and  of  the  Senate  in  circumstances  such 
as  these.  There  arc  some  who  suggest 
that  the  Senate's  role  is  limited  to  merely 
ascertaining  whether  a  nominee  Is 
"qualified"  in  the  sense  that  he  possesses 
some  minimum  measure  of  academic 
background  or  experience. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  at  the  outset, 
that  any  such  view  of  the  Senate's 
function  with  respect  to  nominations  for 
the  separate  judicial  branch  of  Govern- 
ment is  wrong;  and  it  does  not  square 
with  the  precedents  or  with  the  intention 
of  those  who  conferred  the  "advice  and 
consent"  power  upon  the  Senate. 

In  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1787.  James  Madison  generally  favored 
the  creation  of  a  strons?  executive:  he 
advocated  giving  the  President  an  abso- 
lute power  of  appointment  within  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Goverment. 
Madison  stood  with  Alexander  Hamilton 
asainst  Benjamin  Franklin  and  others 
who  were  concerned  about  granting  the 
President  such  power  on  the  ground  that 
it  might  tend  toward  a  monarchy. 

While  he  argued  for  the  power  of  the 


President  to  appoint  within  his  own 
executive  branch,  it  is  very  important 
to  note  that  Madison  drew  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction with  respect  to  appointments  to 
the  Supreme  Court — the  judicial  branch. 
Madison  did  not  believe  that  judges 
should  be  appointed  by  the  President; 
he  was  inclined  to  give  this  power  to  "a 
senatorial  branch  as  numerous  enough 
to  be  confided  in — and  not  so  numerous 
as  to  be  governed  by  the  motives  of  the 
other  branch:  as  being  sufficiently  stable 
and  independent  to  follow  clear,  delib- 
erate judgments." 

At  one  point  during  the  Convention, 
after  considerable  debate  and  delay,  the 
Committee  on  Detail  reported  a  draft 
which  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  by  the 
Senate. 

Gouvcrneur  Morris  and  others  would 
not  go  along,  and  the  matter  was  put 
aside.  It  was  not  finally  resolved  until 
next  to  the  last  day  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention. 

Tlie  compromise  language  agreed  up- 
on provides  that  the  President  "shall 
nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  all 
other  officers  of  the  United  States." 

Clearly,  the  compromise  language  does 
not  confer  upon  the  President  an  un- 
limited power  to  appoint  within  the 
executive  branch.  And,  by  its  terms,  the 
language  does  not  give  the  Senate  a  simi- 
lar power  of  appointment  with  respect  to 
the  judiciary,  as  Madison  suggested.  But 
it  is  interesting  and  significant  to  observe 
how  far  we  have  moved  in  actual  prac- 
tice over  the  years  toward  those  original 
objectives  of  Madison. 

It  Is  a  fact,  though  sometimes  deplored 
by  political  scientists,  that  judges  of  the 
lower  Federal  courts  are  actually  "nomi- 
nated" by  Senators — and  that  the  Presi- 
dent really  has  nothing  more  than  a  veto 
authority. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Senate  has 
generally  accorded  the  widest  latitude  to 
the  President  in  the  selection  of  the 
members  of  his  Cabinet.  It  Is  recognized 
that  unless  he  is  given  a  free  hand  in  the 
choice  of  liis  Cabinet,  he  cannot  be  held 
accountable  for  the  administration  of  the 
executive  branch  of  Government. 

Throughout  oiir  liistory,  only  eight  out 
of  564  Cabinet  nominations  have  failed 
to  win  Senate  confirmation.  The  last  such 
instance,  of  course,  was  the  refusal  in 
1959  of  a  Senate  majority,  led  by  Senator 
Lyndon  Johnson,  to  coivfirm  the  nomina- 
tion of  Lewis  Strauss  to  l>e  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  President  Elsenhower's 
Cabinet. 

But  the  general  attitude  of  the  Senate 
over  the  years  with  respect  to  Cabinet 
nominations  was  expressed  by  Senator 
Guy  Gillette  In  these  words : 

One  of  the  last  men  on  earth  I  would  want 
In  my  cabinet  Is  Harry  Hopkins.  However, 
the  President  wants  him.  He  is  entitled  to 
him  ...  I  fhaU  vote  for  the  confirmation 
of  Harry  Hopkins  .  .  . 

In  this  context,  it  is  interesting  to  take 
note  of  the  Senate's  approach  toward 
nominations  for  regulatory  boards  and 
commissions — agencies  which  are  "nei- 
ther fish  nor  fowl"  in  the  scheme  of  Gov- 
ernment and  perform  quasi-executive 
functions  and  quasi- judicial  functions. 
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For  example,  in  1949,  President  Tru- 
man nominated  Leland  Olds  for  a  thli-d 
term  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  Since  Olds  had  served  on 
the  Comml.ssion  for  10  years,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  argue  that  he  lacked  qualifica- 
tions. 

Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  supported 
the  reappohitment  of  Olds.  But  Senator 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  a  loading  oppo- 
nent, and  the  Senate  finally  voted  to  re- 
ject the  nomination.  Afterward,  there 
was  general  comment  in  the  press  that 
the  real  Issue  had  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  the  nominee's  qualifications  but 
everything  to  do  with  regulation  of  the 
price  of  natural  gas. 

In  considering  such  nominations,  it 
has  not  been  unusual  for  the  Senate  to 
focus  on  the  charge  of  "cronyism."  For 
example,  that  was  the  issue  In  1946  when 
President  Truman  nominated  a  close 
personal  friend,  George  Allen — not  to  a 
lifetime  position  on  the  Supreme  Court 
but  as  a  member  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation. 

Not  only  did  such  columnists  as  David 
Lawrence  react  shaiT)ly,  but  the  New 
York  Times  opposed  the  nomination  as 
well. 

Senator  Taft  led  the  opposition  and 
declared  that  Allen  was  one  of  three  who 
were  nominated  "only  because  they  are 
personal  friends  of  the  President.  Such 
appointments  as  these  are  a  pubUc 
affront." 

In  1949.  the  Washington  Post  severely 
criticized  the  nomination  by  President 
Truman  of  Mon  C.  Wallgren — not  for  a 
lifetime  position  on  the  Supreme  Court, 
but  to  be  a  member  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Resources  Board.  A  former  Gov- 
ernor and  Senator,  the  nominee  had  be- 
come a  close  friend  of  President  Tru- 
m.an  when  the  two  served  together  on  the 
Ti-uman  committee. 

The  Washington  Post  characterized 
this  nomination  as  a  "revival  of  govern- 
ment by  crony  which  we  thought  went 
out  of  fashion  with  Warren  G.  Harding." 
The  Senate  Committee  which  consid- 
ered Wallgren's  nomination  voted  7 
to  6  against  confirmation  and  the  mat- 
ter never  reached  the  Senate  floor. 

One  may  argue  reasonably  with  re- 
spect to  nominations  within  the  execu- 
tive branch,  for  which  the  President  can 
be  held  accountable,  that  it  should  be 
enough  for  the  Senate  merely  to  ask :  "Is 
he  qualified?"  But.  obviously,  even  in 
that  sphere  there  is  nothing  new  about 
the  Senate  considering  "cronyism"  or 
other  matters  beyond  the  mere  qualifica- 
tions of  a  nominee. 

However,  it  is  very  Important  to  rec- 
ognize, against  the  backdrop  of  history, 
that  the  Senate  has.  not  only  the  right, 
but  the  responsibility,  to  consider  more 
than  the  mere  qualifications  of  a 
nominee  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States — the  highest  tribunal  in  a 
separate.  Independent  and  coordinate 
branch  of  the  Government.  It  is  clear 
that  In  the  case  of  nominations  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Senate  has  a  duty  to 
look  beyond  the  question:  "Is  he  quali- 
fied?" 

A  distinguished  former  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois,  put  it  this 
way: 
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The  "advice  and  consent"  of  the  Senate  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution  for  such  appoint- 
ments (to  the  Judiciary)  was  intended  to  be 
real,  and  not  nominal.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  members  of  the  (Constitutional)  Con- 
vention were  fearful  that  If  Judges  owed 
their  appointments  solely  to  the  President 
the  Judiciary,  even  with  life  tenure,  would 
then  become  dependent  upon  the  executive 
and  the  powers  of  the  latter  would  become 
overweening.  By  requiring  joint  action  of  the 
legislature  and  the  executive,  It  was  believed 
that  the  Judiciary  would  be  made  more  in- 
dependent. 

To  assure  the  independence  of  the 
judiciary  as  a  separate  and  coordinate 
branch,  it  is  important  then  to  recognize 
that  the  "advice  and  consent"  power  of 
the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  judiciary 
Is  not  only  real — but  it  is  at  least  as  Im- 
portant as  the  power  of  the  President  to 
nominate. 

Of  course,  the  service  of  a  Cabinet  of- 
ficer usually  ends  with  the  term  of  the 
appointing  President.  But  when  a  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate  jointly  fill  a  vacancy 
on  the  Supreme  Court,  they  affect  judi- 
cial policy  with  all  its  impact  on  the 
lives  of  the  people  for  generations  to 
come. 

Throughout  our  historj'  as  a  Nation, 
up  until  the  pending  nominations  were 
submitted,  125  persons  have  been  nomi- 
nated to  be  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Of  that  number.  21,  or  one-sixth,  have 
failed  to  receive  confirmation  by  the 
Senate. 

It  may  be  of  interest  that  the  question 
of  qualifications  or  fitness  was  an  issue 
on  only  four  of  the  21  instances  when 
Supreme  Court  nominations  f  ailer  to  win 
Senate  approval. 

In  debating  nominations  for  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  Senate  has  never  hesi- 
tated to  take  into  account  a  nominee's 
political  news,  his  philosophy,  writings, 
and  attitude  on  particular  Issues,  or 
other  matters. 

No  less  a  spokesman  than  Felix 
Frankfurter  has  emphasized  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Senate  to  look  beyond 
mere  qualifications  In  the  case  of  a  Su- 
preme Court  nominee.  He  said: 

The  meaning  of  "due  process"  and  the  con- 
tent of  terms  like  "liberty"  are  not  revealed 
by  the  Constitution.  It  Is  the  Justices  who 
make  the  meaning.  They  read  into  the  neu- 
tral language  of  the  Constitution  their  own 
economic  and  social  views  .  .  .  Let  us  face 
the  fact  that  live  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  the  molders  of  policy  rather  than 
the  impersonal  vehicles  of  revealed  truth. 

Of  course,  everj'one  Is  familiar  with 
the  oft-quoted  statement  of  Chief  Justice 
Hughes: 

We  are  under  a  Constitution,  but  the  Con- 
stitution l-;  what  the  Judges  say  It  Is. 

If  there  are  some  who  believe,  even  for 
purely  political  reasons,  that  the  oppor-  , 
tunity  to  make  such  nominations  at  this 
particular  jjoint  in  time  should  be  re- 
served for  the  new  President  soon  to  be 
elected  by  the  people,  there  is  ample 
precedent  for  such  a  position. 

In  September,  before  the  election  of 
1828.  when  Andrew  Jackson  defeated 
John  Quincy  Adams,  a  Justice  died,  leav- 
ing a  vacancy  on  the  Supreme  Court. 
Well  aware  of  the  problems  he  might  face 
\^-ith  a  politically  hostile  Senate.  Adams 
sought  out  and  ncKnlnated — not  a  per- 


sonal "crony."  but  the  most  distinguished 
lawyer  he  could  find.  J„hn  J.  Crittenden 
of  Kentucky.  Even  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
praised  this  nomination  in  the  highest 
terms  by  writing : 

I  do  not  know  of  a  man  I  could  prefer 
to  him. 

But  the  position  of  a  majority  in  the 
Senate  was  simple  and  straightforward: 
the  appointment  should  be  left  to  the 
next  President.  The  Senate  stood  its 
ground,  refused  to  confirm,  and  the  new 
President.  Andrew  Jackson,  a  Democrat, 
filled  the  vacancy. 

In  August  1852,  Whig  President  Fill- 
more tried  to  fill  a  Supreme  Court  vacan- 
cy by  nominating — not  a  jiersonal  crony, 
but  a  very  distinguished  lawyer.  Edward 
A.  Bradford  of  Louisiana.  But  a  majority 
in  the  Senate  took  the  ix)sitlon  that  the 
appointment  should  be  made  by  the 
President  about  to  be  elected  that  No- 
vember. 

After  election  of  Franklin  Pierce,  but 
before  his  inauguration,  Fillmore  tried 
once  again  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Thinking 
that  the  nomination  of  one  of  its  own 
members  might  commend  itself  to  the 
Senate.  Fillmore  sent  up  the  name  of 
Senator  Badger  of  North  Carohna.  a  most 
able,  eloquent  lawyer  and  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  under  two  Presidents. 
But  the  Senate  refused  to  budge  and  the 
new  President.  Franklin  Pierce,  made  the 
appointment  following  his  inauguration 
in  March  1853,  nearly  8  months  after  the 
vacancy  occurred. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  dwelled  at  some 
length  upon  this  background  because  I 
beheve  it  is  significant  to  a  realization  of 
the  breadth,  as  well  as  the  importance,  of 
the  Senate's  responsibility  as  we  turn  our 
attention  to  the  nominations  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  despite  what  I  have  said, 
I  recognize  full  well  that  it  would  be 
unusual  for  this  Senate  in  this  century 
to  reject  the  pending  nominations.  But 
the  circumstances  which  surround  these 
nominations  are  highly  imusual,  and 
they  should  be  rejected. 

It  is  true,  that  in  this  century,  only 
one  nomination  to  the  Supreme  Court 
has  failed  to  win  Senate  confirmation. 
That  was  the  nomination  by  President 
Hoover  of  John  J.  Parker,  who  was  bit- 
terly opposed  by  some  groups,  not  be- 
cause he  lacked  outstanding  qualifica- 
tions, but  because  of  his  alleged  views  on 
social  and  economic  issues. 

That  the  Senate  has  asserted  Itself  on 
only  one  such  occasion  in  this  century 
might  attest  to  the  high  quality  of  the 
nominations  which  have  been  submitted 
by  the  several  Presidents. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  could  be  evidence 
of  a  withdrawal,  if  not  an  abandonment, 
by  the  Senate  of  its  historic  and  intended 
pole  in  the  perpetuation  of  an  inde- 
pendent Supreme  Court.  Any  such  tend- 
ency to  be  dominated  by  the  Executive 
would  be  a  dangerous  development,  out 
of  step  with  the  high  purposes  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Senate. 

However,  I  suggest.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  principal  and  most  significant  reason 
relates  to  the  fact  that  in  this  century 
there  have  been  no  "lameduck"  nomina- 
tions to  the  Supreme  Court — except  and 
until  the  two  which  are  before  the  Sen- 
ate. By  "lameduck"  I  mean  nominations 
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advanced  that 
because  he  is  a 


"crony"— is  "qualified,"  he  should  be  ap- 
proved. I  reject  such  a  view  because  It 
demeans  the  Senate  and  the  Supreme 
Court. 

At  a  time  when  there  Is  a  desperate 
need  to  restore  respect  for  law  and  order, 
as  well  as  respect  for  the  institutions 
which  bear  responsibility  for  maintain- 
ing law  and  order,  the  cause  is  not  well 
served  by  nominations  to  the  Highest 
Court  which  can  be  branded  as  "crony- 
ism"— and  legitimately  so. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
necessary  to  call  attention  to  another 
matter — an  issue  raised  in  the  public 
press  which  should  not  be  ignored  by 
this  Senate. 

I  need  not  state  in  detail  what  the 
Members  of  this  Senate  already  know: 
That  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  pow- 
ers is  the  most  fundamental  concept  em- 
bodied in  our  Constitution  and  that  its 
preservation  is  crucial  to  the  survival  of 
free  government. 

Separation  of  powers  was  not  an  in- 
vention of  the  delegates  assembled  at 
Philadelphia  in  1787.  Even  before  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  those  who 
drafted  every  State  Constitution  made 
or  revised  during  the  Revolutionary  pe- 
riod, took  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers  as  the  very  starting  point — 
creating  in  each  instance  separate  and 
distinct  executive,  judicial,  and  legisla- 
tive branches. 

As  James  Madison  told  the  Conven- 
tion, separation  of  powers  is  "a  funda- 
mental principle  of  free  government." 
Only  when  power  is  divided,  under  a  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances,  can  we 
expect  to  find  government  limited,  re- 
sponsible, and  free. 

Surely,  those  who  assume  positions  of 
high  responsibility  in  any  of  the  several 
branches  have  no  license  to  ignore  this 
fundamental  principle  which  is  at  the 
core  of  our  system. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  suggest  that  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  should  have 
no  contact  whatever  with  the  President 
or  with  members  of  the  legislative 
branch  while  he  sits  on  the  Bench.  But 
I  do  believe  the  people  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  such  contacts  will  not  breach 
the  line  which  necessarily  separates  the 
branches  of  our  Government,  and  that 
such  contacts  will  recognize  the  re- 
straints customarily  observed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  judiciary. 

President  Harry  Truman  stated  very 
succinctly  what  should  be  the  principle 
when  he  said : 

Whenever  you  put  a  man  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  he  ceases  to  be  your  friend. 

In  this  connection,  it  has  been  alleged 
that  Mr.  Fortas.  since  his  elevation  to 
the  Bench,  has  continued  to  play  an  ac- 
tive, important  role  in  the  executive  de- 
cisionmaking process. 

For  example,  according  to  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine  of  June  4,  1967: 

It  doesn't  occur  to  him  (President  John- 
son) not  to  call  Portas  Just  because  he's  on 
the  Supreme  Court.  Portas  Is  also  drawn  Into 
nonjudicial  matters  by  friends  who  want 
Government  Jobs  and  know  he  still  carries 
weight  at  the  White  House. 

Periodically  word  leaks  out  about  Portas' 
Involvement  In  such  matters  as  the  unsuc- 
cessful campaign  to  land  BUI  D  Moyers  the 
Job  as  Under  Secretary  of  State  and  his  ef- 


forts to  secure  a  Federal  Judgeship  for  David 
Q.  Bress.  the  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Other  moonlighting 
chores  are  White  House  asslgnmentB — ad- 
vising the  President  on  coping  with  steel 
price  Increases  and  helping  to  frame  meas- 
ures to  head  off  transportation  strikes.  With 
the  Increasing  Intensity  of  war  In  Vietnam. 
Portas  Is  also  consulted  more  and  more  on 
foreign  poUcy. 

The  relationship  over  the  years  be- 
tween President  Johnson  and  Mr.  Fortas 
was  described  in  the  Newsweek  maga- 
zine issue  of  July  8,  1968,  as  follows: 

When  ■Landslide  Lyndon"  squeaked 
through  his  first  Senate  primary  by  a  dis- 
puted 87-vote  margin,  it  was  Portas  who 
argued  him  onto  the  November  ballot — and 
saved  his  nascent  career  In  the  bargain 
It  was  Fortas  who  first  took  on  the  Bobby 
Baker  case  .  .  Fortas  who  mapped  the 
Warren  Commission  and  the  Johnson  fam- 
ily-trust agreement,  Portas  who  got  Walter 
Jenkins  Into  the  hospital  after  his  morals 
arrest  and  helped  try  to  talk  the  papers  out 
of  printing  the  story.  •  ♦  • 

Referring  to  a  continuing  relationship 
after  Mr.  Fortas  went  on  the  Bench, 
the  same  Newsweek  article  reads: 

More  mornings  than  not,  says  one  Inti- 
mate. Fortas  wakes  up  to  a  phone  call  from 
the  President  and  a  pithy  readmg  of  the 
"literary  gems"  from  the  eight  or  ten  morn- 
ing papers  Mr.  Johnson  peruses  regularly. 
And  /ew  important  Presidential  problems 
are  settled  without  an  opinion  from  Mr 
Justice  Portas.  "My  guess,"  says  an  insider 
well  placed  to  make  one,  "is  that  the  first 
person  the  President  consults  on  anything  is 
Abe  Fortas." 

According  to  the  July  5,  1968,  Issue  of 
Time  magazine: 

No  one  outside  knows  accurately  how 
many  times  Portas  has  come  through  the 
back  door  of  the  White  House,  but  any  figure 
would  probably  be  too  low. 

«  •  •  •  • 

It  probably  never  occurred  to  Johnson 
that  his  friend's  elevation  to  the  high  court 
would  make  him  any  less  a  Presidential  ad- 
viser. And  to  date,  it  has  not. 

The  same  issue  of  Time  reported : 
One  achievement  for  which  Fortas  can 
claim  no  laurels  was  Johnson's  response  to 
last  summers  Detroit  riot.  Fortas  wrote  the 
President's  message  ordering  Federal  troops 
into  the  city. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  speech,  blatantly 
political  and  overly  technical  at  a  time  that 
called  for  reassurance.  Johnson,  however,  was 
shocked  that  anyone  would  dare  criticize  it. 
"Why,"  he  told  a  visitor,  "I  had  the  best 
Constitutional  lawyer  in  the  United  States 
right  here,  and  he  wrote  that." 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  does  not 
know  how  many  times  Mr.  Fortas  has 
been  consulted,  or  the  extent  to  which 
he  has  been  involved,  if  at  all.  in  actions 
and  decisions  of  the  White  House  while 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Court. 

The  Senate  does  not  know  whether,  in 
fact,  Mr.  Fortas  participated  In  the 
making  of  decisions  and  the  drafting  of 
the  President's  statement  concerning  the 
Detroit  riots  last  summer. 

Mr.  President,  if  a  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  can  serve  as  legal  adviser  to 
the  President,  would  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive not  be  better  served  by  utilizing  the 
legal  talent  and  speech-writing' abilities 
of  three  or  four  sitting  Justtees — or,  for 
that  matter,  the  whole  Court? 

Of  course,  it  is  not  unusual  lor  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  judicial  branch  to  disqualify 
himself  from  consideration  of  a  case  be- 
cause of  his  activity  within  the  executive 
branch  before  going  on  the  Bench.  But 
if  the  doctrine  of  separate  powers  is 
important,  what  justification  could  be 
offered  in  the  event  a  member  of  the 
judicial  branch  should  actively  partici- 
pate on  a  regular,  undisclosed  basis  in  de- 
cisions of  the  executive  branch  while 
serving  on  the  Bench? 

The  principle  involved  was  clearly 
established  long  ago  in  1793.  when  Secre- 
tary of  State  Thomas  Jefferson,  acting 
in  behalf  of  President  George  Washing- 
ton, sought  the  advice  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  on  29  controversial 
matters. 

At  that  time,  JefTerson  asked  the  Jus- 
tices "whether  the  public  may.  with 
propriety,  be  availed  of  their  advice  on 
these  questions." 

The  Supreme  Court,  however,  firmly 
declined  to  give  its  opinion  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  on  such  matters. 

The  Court  said,  in  part: 

We  have  considered  the  previous  question 
stated  .  .  .  regarding  the  lines  of  separation, 
drawn  by  the  Constitution  between  the  three 
departments  of  government.  These  being  In 
C€rtaln  respects  checks  upon  each  other,  and 
our  being  Judges  of  a  Court  In  the  last  resort, 
are  considerations  which  afford  strong  argu- 
ments against  the  propriety  of  our  extra- 
judicially deciding  the  questions  alluded  to, 
especially  as  the  power  given  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  President,  of  calling  on  the 
heads  of  departments  for  opinions,  seems  to 
have  been  purposely  as  well  as  expressly 
tinlted  In  the  Kxccvtivc  departments." 

It  Will  be  recaUed  that  in  April  1952, 
President  Truman  Issued  an  Executive 
order  seizing  the  steel  mills;  and  shortly 
thereafter  in  June  1952,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  he  had  no  authority  as 
President  to  take  such  action. 

Let  us  assume  for  a  moment  that  sev- 
eral Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  had 
privately  participated  with  President 
Tnmian  in  making  the  executive  decision 
which  culminated  in  seizure  of  the  mills. 

Is  it  in  the  public  interest  to  assume 
that  Justices  who  have  engaged  privately 
in  such  executive  activity  would  dis- 
qualify themselves  from  consideration 
of  resulting  litigation? 

If  Justices  who  engage  privately  in 
such  executive  activity  while  sitting  on 
the  bench  do  disqualify  themselves,  of 
course,  the  number  of  Justices  available 
on  the  Court  to  decide  particular  cases  is 
reduced. 

If  the  Senate  should  be  satisfied  that 
there  is  nothing  wrong  in  the  case  of  one 
or  two  Justices  participating  in  execu- 
tive decisions,  then  surely  there  could  be 
nothing  wrong  if  the  President  consults 
regularly  and  privately  with  four  or  five 
Justices — or  more. 

In  such  a  situation  who  will  decide  the 
cases  that  come  to  the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  wide- 
spread reports  in  the  press  such  as  those 
to  which  I  have  called  attention,  it  would 
seem  incumbent  upon  the  Senate  to  re- 
examine the  matter  of  this  relationship 
which  was  raised  in  the  committee  in 
1965  when  Mr.  Portas  was  first  appointed 
to  the  Court.  During  the  committee  hear- 
ing at  that  time,  the  following  colloquy 
took  place: 


Senator  Hkuska.  Now,  there  Is  another 
general  proposition  that  also  has  been  widely 
discussed.  Through  the  years,  you  have 
formed  a  very  close  friendship  and  relation- 
ship with  our  President,  which  Is  not  merely 
personal  and  social.  It  has  also  Involved  pro- 
fessional, business,  and  political  dealings  in- 
cluding many  personal  transactions  with  the 
President's  own  estate,  and  so  on  .  .  . 

I  presume  in  due  time  various  aspects  of 
this  adminLstration's  program  will  wind  up 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Now,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
have  asked  me  to  ask  this  question.  Is  there 
anything  in  your  relationship  with  the  Presi- 
dent that  would  militate  in  any  way  against 
your  being  able  to  sit  on  that  bench  and  pass 
judgment  on  cases  that  come  along  and  thus 
would  affect  your  ability  to  function  in  the 
true  Judicial  fashion  and  tradition? 

Mr.  FoETAs.  The  short  answer  to  that.  Sen- 
ator, Is  absolutely  not,  but  let  me  take  this 
opportunity  to  say  to  you  that  there  are  two 
things  which  have  been  vastly  exaggerated 
with  respect  to  me. 

One  is  the  extent  to  which  I  am  a  Presi- 
dential adviser,  and  the  other  Is  the  extent 
to  which  1  am  a  proficient  violinist.  I  am  a 
very  poor  violinist  but  very  enthusiastic, 
and  my  relations  with  the  President  have 
been  exaggerated  out  of  aU  connections  with 
reality. 

Mr.  President,  questions  raised  by  the 
relationship  tx>tween  Mr.  Fortas  and 
President  Johnson  are  brought  into 
sharper  focus  by  the  President's  simul- 
taneous nomination  of  Mr.  Thomberry. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Thomberry  is  known 
to  be  one  of  the  President's  closest  con- 
fidants is  not  reason  alone  to  foreclose 
his  confirmation  if  the  Senate  is  satis- 
fied that  he  is  one  of  the  "best  qualified" 
In  the  Nation  for  appointment  to  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Perhaps  it  can  be  overlooked  that  Mr. 
Thomberry 's  nomination  in  1963  to  the 
Federal  District  Court  In  Texas  was  gen- 
erally regarded  as  a  reward  for  past  sup- 
port of  administration  policies. 

However,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  New  York  Times  of  July  21,  1963, 
which  reported  that  although  Mr. 
Thornberry's  appointment  "was  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  last  Monday,  it  has 
not  yet  been  rigned  by  the  President  and 
the  Attorney  General,  as  required.  Mr. 
Thomberry  plans  to  stay  in  the  House 
until  the  commission  is  signed.  Sources 
privy  to  the  arrangement  said  they  un- 
derstood the  commission  might  be  held 
up  for  nearly  all  this  session  of  Con- 
gress." 

It  is  more  disturbing  to  recall,  Mr. 
President,  that  Mr.  Thomberry  con- 
tinued to  serve  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  more  than  5  months,  after 
being  nominated  to  the  Court  and  con- 
fimied  by  the  Senate,  while  the  White 
House  held  onto  his  commission. 

When  a  memt>er  of  the  legislative 
branch  Is  nominated  and  confinned  to 
become  a  member  of  the  judicial 
branch — and  then  continues  to  serve  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  with  the 
President  holding  his  commission — a 
question  is  necessarily  raised.  Particu- 
larly amid  reports  that  the  aiTangement 
was  designed  to  insiu-e  Mr.  Thornberry's 
vote  on  legislative  issues  during  the  in- 
terim, this  situation  again  suggests  a 
flagrant  disregard  of  the  constitutional 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portimity  to  read  all  of  the  opinions  of 


Judge  Thomberry,  but  I  have  read  some 
of  them.  I  believe  the  Senate's  attention 
should  be  focused  on  one  decision  in 
particular. 

In  April  of  this  year,  in  a  case  arising 
out  of  civil  disturbances  surrounding  a 
visit  by  President  Johnson  to  Central 
Texas  College  near  Killeen,  Tex.,  a  three 
judge  Federal  court,  in  a  per  ciuiam 
opinion  signed  by  Judge  Thomberry, 
held  as  follows : 

We  reach  the  conclusion  that  Article  474 
[Of  the  Texas  statutes)  is  impermissibly  and 
unconstitutionally  broad.  The  Plaintiffs  here- 
in are  entitled  to  their  declaratory  Judgment 
to  that  effect,  and  to  Injunctive  relief 
against  the  enforcement  of  Article  474  as 
now  worded,  insofar  as  It  may  affect  rights 
guaranteed  under  the  First  Amendment. 
However,  it  is  the  Order  of  this  Court  that 
the  mandate  shall  be  stayed  and  this  Court 
shall  retain  jurisdiction  of  the  cause  pend- 
ing the  next  session,  special  or  general,  of 
the  Texas  legislature,  at  which  time  the  State 
of  Texas  may,  if  it  so  desires,  enact  such  dis- 
turbing-the-peace  statute  as  irill  meet  con- 
stitutional requirements.  (Emphasis  added) 
[University  Committee,  et  al.  v.  Lester  Gunn, 
et  al.  (Civil  Action  67-63W,  W.D.  Texas) .] 

As  a  lawyer,  I  liave  always  thought 
that  a  statute  was  either  constitutional 
or  imconstitutlonal.  And  that  a  Federal 
court  when  confronted  with  a  Constitu- 
tional Issue,  appropriately  raised,  is  un- 
der an  obligation  to  resolve  it. 

In  this  case,  however.  Judge  Thom- 
berry and  his  two  colleagues  seem  to  be 
saying  that  a  State  statute  which  they 
declare  to  be  imconstitutlonal  shall  re- 
main in  effect,  affording  the  plaintiffs  no 
relief  whatever,  imtil  and  unless  the  leg- 
islature may  get  around  to  changing  it. 

This  Senate,  which  is  composed  of  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  bar,  might 
■wish  to  consider  whether  this  imusual— 
if  not  unique — decision  is  indicative  of 
the  contribution  which  Mr.  Thomberry 
would  bring  to  the  highest  court  in  the 
land. 

Mr.  President,  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding these  nominations  raise  the 
most  serious,  fundamental  questions. 

There  are  times  in  the  course  of  liis- 
toi-y   when   the   Senate   of   the   United 
States  must  draw  a  line  and  stand  up. 
This  is  such  a  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
number  of  editorials  and  articles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom    the    WaU    Street   Joiu-nal.   June   27, 
19681 
The  PoLmcAL  Court 
The  appointment  of  Abe  Fortas  as  Chief 
Justice  may  turn  out  to  be  a  good  one,  even 
an   outstanding  one.   Certainly  In   his   brief 
time  on  the  Supreme  Court  he  has  exhibited 
level-headedness   and   a   commendable   con- 
cern for  law  and  order. 

Yet  the  manner  of  the  appointment  car- 
ries an  especially  heavy  aura  of  politics.  And 
this  we  think  most  unfortunate. 

The  resignation  of  Chief  Justice  Warren 
at  a  time  when  President  Johnson  has  only 
half  a  year  or  so  left  in  office  was  bound  to 
create  the  suspicion  that  the  idea  was  to 
permit  the  President — and  not,  say.  a  Presi- 
dent Nixon — to  pick  his  own  man. 

Mr.    Johnson    was    criticized    for    naming 
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Mr.  Portaa  to  the  Court 
not  on  the  Issue  of  the 
because  he  Is  a  long-staifdl 
President.  Such  crltlclsn 
Intensified  now,  especial! 
taneous  appointment  of 
known  fellow-Texan,  an 
Justification. 

Politics,  cronyism  are 
history  of  the  Court;    1 
of   things   the   Court   can 
mune  from  politics.  So  II 
matter  of  degree.  The  cl 
particular    shift    must    1 
fairly  flagrant  example  of 
tribunal  a  political  footb  i 

Unhappily  It  Is  not  an 
One  of  the  more  thoughtf 
Johnson  Administration's 
Government  Is  that  Its 
has  tended  to  undermine 
Government — Congress,  t 
Idency  and  lesser  entitles 

We    wish    Mr.     Fortas 
constrained     to    say     we 
service    to    the    Supreme 
when  It  is  under  attack 
Impression  generated 
cannot  be.  entirely  dlvorcjd 
Is  Uttle  service  to  the  nattn 
so   forcefully   Injected   In 
Impartial   Institutions 


In   the  first  place. 

atter's  merits  but 
ng  crony  of  the 
Is  bound  to  be 
with  the  slmul- 
a  relatively  un- 
we    believe   with 
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In  the  nature 
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comes  down  to  a 
umstances  of  this 
press  many  as  a 
making  the  highest 
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isolated  Instance. 
1  objections  to  the 
general  conduct  of 
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the  Institutions  of 
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while  the  Court 
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what  should   be 
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There's  a  key  paragrap  i 
statement  by  Mlchlgan'.s 
fln.  It  reads  as  follows: 

"The  appointments  an 
preme   Court  of   the   Uni 
of    'cronyism"    at    its    wo 
know*  it." 

We  heartily  support 
Objection  to  the  naming 
son  of  Justice  Fortas  as 
Court    and    the    naming 
friend.    Thorn  berry,    to 
Nation's  highest  court. 

Here's    what    Senator 
about  these  ;ippointments 

"If  an  appropriate  bal 
talned  among  the   branc 
ment.  there  are  times  In 
tory   when    the  United   S 
draw  a  line  and  stand  up 

"I  am  convinced  that 

"Positions  on  the  Sup 
United  States  cannot  be 
nary  political  plums.  Sue! 
have  been  condoned  In  th 
as  a  guide  for  the  present 

"The  Importance  of  the 
an   Institution   cannot   b< 
Its  decisions  reach  out 
of  every  American  every 

"It    was    the    intention 
fathers  that  an  appoin 
Court    should    represent 
achievement  and  recogni 
law. 

"At  the  very  least 
preme    Court    should    n 
'cronyism.'  If  and  when 
responsibility  is  clear. 

"I  reject  the  view  that 
rubber-stamp  its  approv 
dentlal  appointment  slm{fly 
inee  doesn't  beat  his  wife 
of  the  Senate  must  be 
particularly  with  respec 
Court  of  the  United 

"At  the  present  time,  tl 
are  in  the  process  of 
ment.  By  their  votes  In  N 
will   designate   new 
rection  for  our  nation 

"Of  course,  a  'lame  duel 
Constitutional  power  to  s 
for  the  Supreme  Court.  B  i 
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Times  Herald, 
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not  confirm  them — and,  In  this  case,  should 
not  do  so. 

"The  maneuvering  to  deny  the  F>eople  and 
the  next  President  their  choice  In  this  in- 
stance Is  wrong  in  principle — and  everybody 
knows  It. 

"The  appointments  announced  Wednesday 
smack  of  cronyism'  at  It*  worst — and  every- 
body knows  it. 

"It  should  be  recognized  that  if  the  Senate 
does  assert  itself  to  reject  these  nominations, 
the  Court  need  not  be  shorthanded  when  it 
reconvenes  in  October  after  the  summer 
recess. 

"In  the  letter  tendering  his  resignation. 
Chief  Justice  Warren  made  it  clear  that  his 
retirement  was  effective  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President  and  that  his  action  was  not 
taken  '.  .  .  because  of  reasons  of  health  or 
on  account  of  any  personal  or  association 
problem,  but  solely  because  of  age." 

"In  hts  reply  to  the  letter  of  Chief  Justice 
Warren.  President  Johnson  said  he  would 
.iccept  his  decision  to  retire  ' ..  .  effective  at 
such  time  as  a  successor  is  qualified.' 

"Under  the  circumstances.  If  the  Senate  re- 
fuses to  confirm  the  new  appointees.  I  am 
confident  that  the  Chief  Justice,  after  serving 
his  country  so  long  and  nobly,  would  be 
willing  and  able  to  continue  in  office  a  few 
more  months  until  a  new  President  takes 
over.  " 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Star.  June  26.  1968) 

Stifter   Tests   Needed   for   Justices 

( By  Diivid  LawTence ) 

Weaknesses  in  government  are  sometimes 
not  fully  exposed  until  glaring  cases  arise. 
Oddly  enough,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  does  not  provide  a  method  whereby 
the  people  can  actually  have  a  direct  voice 
in  choosing  the  nine  men  who  comprise  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
more  than  ever  necessary,  therefore,  in  view 
of  recent  developments,  that  a  Constitu- 
tional amendment  be  adopted  wlilch  will  set 
forth  clearly  the  qualiftcations  of  those  indi- 
viduals who  may  t>e  selected  to  sit  on  the 
Supreme  Court  and  perform  the  all-lm- 
ix)rtant  task  of  interpreting  the  Constitution. 

Today  a  president  can  appmlnt  a  political 
crony  or  a  lawyer  with  little  professional  ex- 
perience and  ignore  the  many  able  and  highly 
qualified  Judges  who  have  served  their 
country  and  are  worthy  of  promotion.  One 
way  to  cure  this  defect  is  to  adopt  a  new 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  might 
re;ul  somewhat  as  follows: 

"No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  who  has  not  served  at  least  five  years 
either  in  the  federal  or  state  Judiciary. 

"Any  person  nominated  for  the  position  of 
an  associate  Justice  or  chief  Justice  shall  be 
confirmed  only  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Senate. 

"No  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  after 
the  age  of  75.  While  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  he  shall  not  participate  directly  or 
Indirectly  in  any  political  or  governmental 
operations.  Including  advisory  or  personal 
activities,  and  shall  refrain  from  public  com- 
ment on  Issues  which  are  currently  involved 
in  cases  jjendlng  before  the  court-s. 

"No  person  who  has  been  engaged  in 
raising  funds  for  any  political  party  or  candi- 
date during  a  period  of  at  least  five  years 
prior  to  his  nomination  shall  be  eligible  for 
;ui  .appointment  to  the  bench. 

"Before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Conunittee 
acts  upon  any  nomination  submitted  by  the 
president  for  an  associate  Justice  or  chief 
Justice,  full  public  hearings  shall  be  held 
at  which  the  previous  record  of  the  nominee 
whether  in  the  federal  or  state  Judiciary, 
shall  be  subjected  to  thorough  examination." 

These  reforms  have  long  been  overdue.  The 
fact  that  a  vast  number  of  decisl'ons  have 
been  rendered  by  5-to-4  majorities  is  in  Itself 


an  indication  of  how  far  apart  many  of  the 
Justices  are  in  their  Interpretation  of  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution.  Likewise,  too 
often  the  opinions  of  Supreme  Cotu-t  Jus- 
tices have  read  like  political  speeches  or 
treatises  on  sociological  subjects.  The  high 
court's  opinions  have  not  always  adhered  to 
the  basic  rules  of  law  which  have  for  cen- 
turies guided  English-speaking  peoples.  For 
many  years,  there  have  been  appointments  of 
Judges  with  conscientious  {joints  of  view  but 
with  prejudices  based  upon  their  long-time 
affiliation  with  one  side  or  the  other  of  highly 
controversial  questions. 

Again  and  again,  federal  Judicial  appoint- 
ments have  been  handled  ;is  political  pa- 
tronage Judges  for  the  lower  courts  have 
really  been  sometimes  picked  through  the 
pressures  nf  members  of  congress.  Many 
of  the  Judges,  of  course,  are  well  qualified, 
but  frequently  they  are  politically-minded 
persons  whose  training  actually  doesn't  qual- 
ify them  to  sit  in  Judgment  upon  the  many 
important  cases  that  come  before  the  fed- 
eral courts. 

The  Constitution  speaks  of  the  "Supreme 
Court"  of  the  United  States.  This  means  that 
the  people  expect  not  merely  dispassionate 
and  impartial  Judgments  but  an  adherence 
to  the  basic  principles  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution. The  Founding  Fathers  Intended 
the  document  to  be  applied  impartially  and 
without  regard  to  the  benefits  that  can  be 
bestowed  by  various  decisions  which  vitally 
affect  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  to  the 
dispute. 

What  kind  of  man  really  makes  a  good 
Judge?  Certainly  a  lawyer  with  a  distinctly 
partisan  mind  is  not  as  well  qualified  as  an- 
other person,  who,  however  deep  may  be  his 
prejudices,  knows  in  all  honesty  how  to  be 
Impartial  and  fair. 

Too  many  Justices  who  have  sat  on  the 
Supreme  Court  have  been  ill-equipped  to  in- 
terpret the  Constitution,  yet  they  have  had 
the  deciding  voice  In  many  a  5-to-4  decision. 
The  time  has  come  for  appointments  to  the 
highest  court  of  the  United  States  to  be 
completely  detached  from  the  ruses  and 
chicanery  of  American  politics. 

I  From  the  Grand  liapids  Press] 

Appointment  op  Thobnberrt  Misuse  op 
Presidentiai,   Power 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Once  again  the  membership  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  been  cynically 
made  an  Instrument  of  personal  and  political 
manipulation.  The  audacity  of  presidents  In 
giving  Judicial  appointments  to  political 
cronies  was  jxjlnted  out  by  this  correspondent 
In  what  he  wrote  at  the  time  when  the  man 
now  named  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  nation's 
highest  court.  Homer  Thornberry,  was  first 
nominated  to  serve  on  the  Federal  bench. 

Back  in  July.  1963.  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounced he  was  naming  to  the  federal  dis- 
trict court  Rep.  Thornberry,  a  Texas  Demo- 
crat and  for  many  years  a  j)olitical  ally  of 
Lyndon  Johnson,  then  Vice  President.  On 
July  11,  1963,  this  correspondent  wrote: 

"It  is  reported  on  Capitol  Hill  the  adminis- 
tration plans  to  defer  action  in  the  Senate 
on  the  Thornberry  nomination  until  toward 
the  end  of  the  present  session  in  order  to 
assure  his  vote  for  administration  polices  in 
the  closely  divided  Rules  Committee  of  the 
House  while  Important  legislation  is  being 
considered  by  the  committee  in  the  next  few 
months  .     .  . 

"But  why  should  Rep.  Thornberry  be  re- 
warded with  a  Federal  Judgeship?  He  never 
has  served  on  the  bench  in  any  court.  Why 
should  the  President  of  the  United  States 
give  anyone  a  lifetime  post  in  the  Judicial 
system  on  the  basis  of  favors  done  of  a  polit- 
ical nature?  How  can  there  be  confidence  in 
the  federal  Judiciary  if  Judgeships  t>ecome  a 
matter  of  political  patronage?  Were  there  no 
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lawyers  or  state  Judges  In  west  Texas  better 
qualified  for  the  Judgeship  In  question? 

"Does  the  system  of  using  Judgeships  as  a 
reward  for  political  favors  mean  that  Judges 
already  on  the  bench  can  expect  promotions 
to  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  only 
if  they  'play  ball'  with  the  administration  in 
power?" 

President  Johnson  in  1965  advanced  Thorn- 
berry to  the  Court  of  Appeal.s  and  now  has 
named  him  an  associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

What  redress  do  the  American  people  have 
when  there  is  such  blatant  politics  in  ap- 
pointments to  the  nation's  highest  court? 
The  voters  cannot  express  themselves  on  this 
Issue  directly  at  the  polls,  but  they  can  hold 
responsible  the  members  of  the  Senate  who 
soon  may  vote  to  confirm  the  Thornberry 
appointment  One  third  of  the  senators  will 
be  seeking  re-election  in  November,  and  the 
people  will  have  a  chance  to  reject  those 
candidates  who  go  along  wltJi  the  "packing" 
of  the  Supreme  Court  with  lifetime  appoint- 
ments of  political  cronies  by  a  "lame-duck" 
President. 

Senators  of  both  parties  who  will  be  voting 
on  whether  or  not  to  confirm  but  who  do  not 
happen  to  be  up  for  reelection  this  year  will 
hardly  be  Indifferent,  moreover,  to  the  way 
public  opinion  reacts  to  this  strange  episode. 
For  when  a  President  with  Just  a  few  months 
left  In  office  undertakes  to  deprive  the  next 
president  of  an  opportunity  to  appoint  a 
chief  Justice  of  the  United  States — a  position 
vitally  affecting  the  operation  of  the  Ameri- 
can constitutional  system— It  is  hardly  likely 
the  American  people  will  approve  what  ap- 
pears to  them  to  be  a  case  of  political  ma- 
nipulation. 

There  could  be  a  filibuster  In  the  Senate 
to  prevent  action  until  the  convening  of  the 
newly  elected  Congress  In  January. 


(From  the  Washington  Star,  July  2.  1968| 

Vacancy  on  Stn>REME  Court  Isn't 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Suprlslng  as  it  may  seem  to  many  people, 
there  is  actually  no  "vacancy"  today  In  the 
office  of  chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  Nor  is  there  any  "va- 
cancy" in  the  office  of  associate  Justice,  for 
which  Judge  Homer  Thornberry  of  Texas  has 
been  slated. 

These  strange  paradoxes  reveal  the  need 
for  a  clarification  of  the  present  law.  When 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  recently  wrote  to 
President  Johnson,  he  did  not  actually  resign 
from  the  Supreme  Court.  What  he  did  write 
was  this  statement:  "I  hereby  advise  you  of 
my  Intention  to  retire  as  chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  effective  at  your  pleasure." 

President  Johnson,  in  his  reply,  used  simi- 
lar language  which  also  makes  clear  that 
there  is  no  "vacancy"  today  in  the  office  of 
chief  Justice.  Johnson  wrote  to  Warren  as 
follows : 

"In  deference  to  your  wishes,  I  will  seek 
a  replacement  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  chief  Justice  that  will  be  occasioned  when 
you  depart.  With  your  agreement.  I  will  ac- 
cept your  decision  to  retire  effective  at  such 
time  as  a  successor  Is  qualified." 

The  Supreme  Court  cannot,  by  statute, 
consist  of  any  more  than  nine  Justices.  If  one 
Justice  announces  that  he  "Intends"  to  re- 
tire, this  Is  not  a  termination  of  his  service. 
He  actually  must  specify  a  date  for  his  re- 
tirement so  that  a  successor  will  then  be  able 
to  take  ofBce. 

What  has  happened  thus  far  Is  that  Chief 
.Justice  Warren  has  merely  announced  his 
'intention"  to  retire.  President  Johnson,  in 
stating  that  Warren  will  "retire"  at  a  time 
when  "a  successor  Is  qualified,"  is,  in  effect, 
affirming  that  there  is  today  no  vacancy  in 
the  office  of  chief  Justice. 

The  position  which  Abe  Fort.is  now  oc- 
cupies as  associate  Justice  is  also  not  vacant. 
The  Senate  cannot  act,  therefore,  on  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Thornberry  as  his  suc- 


cessor until  an  actual  vacancy  has  been 
created  through  the  withdrawal  of  Fortas 
from  his  present  post 

The  present  retirement  Law  for  Judges  Is 
full  of  weaknesses.  It  gives  the  president  of 
the  United  States  a  tremendous  power.  For 
the  device  of  retirement  can  be  utilized  "at 
the  pleasure  of  the  president,"  and  it  per- 
mits him  to  dangle  nominations  before  Con- 
gress. If  the  Senate,  for  instance,  doesn't 
currently  confirm  the  nominees  for  the 
pro.ipectlve  vacancies,  the  president  can  ac- 
quiesce in  Warren's  stay  In  office  indefinitely 
and  thus  can  assure  a  continuance  of  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  Judicial  philosophy.  Chief 
Justice  Warren  will  not  be  relieved  of  his 
duties  until  the  Senate  has  actually  con- 
firmed a  successor. 

Another  prevalent  misconception  Is  that  a 
chief  Justice  or  an  associate  Justice  really 
severs  all  connection  with  the  Judicial  sys- 
tem upon  retirement.  An  existing  statute, 
however,  provides  that  the  chief  Justice,  after 
stepping  down  from  the  Supreme  Court,  may 
be  asked  at  any  time  to  serve  as  a  Judge  in 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  or  In  the  Court  of 
Claims.  He  cannot,  however,  be  called  upon 
to  sit  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

Even  though  a  new  chief  Justice  takes 
office,  Warren  continues  to  be  paid  the  same 
salary  he  received  while  serving  on  the  Su- 
preme Court.  This  compensation  continues 
during  the  remainder  of  a  Justice's  lifetime. 

The  procedures  described  by  present  law 
can  have  a  far-reaching  significance.  Thus, 
there  are  many  members  of  the  Senate  who 
do  not  wish  to  confirm  Associate  Justice 
Fortas  for  the  post  of  chief  Justice,  and  they 
may  delay  action  by  filibustering.  Also,  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  there  can  be  actual 
"vacancies"  while  both  Chief  Justice  Warren 
and  Associate  Justice  Fortas  continue  to 
serve  in  their  present  posts. 

The  spirit  of  protest  among  senators  of 
both  parties  is  growing.  An  example  is  the 
statement  by  Sen.  Robert  P.  Griffln,  Repub- 
lican of  Michigan,  who  summed  up  the  atti- 
tude of  the  opposition  as  follows: 

"Positions  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  cannot  be  regarded  as  ordi- 
nary political  plums.  Such  deviations  as  may 
have  been  condoned  in  the  past  cannot  serve 
as  a  guide  for  the  present  or  the  future.  .  .  . 

"At  the  present  time,  the  American  people 
are  In  the  process  of  choosing  a  new  govern- 
ment. By  their  votes  in  November  the  people 
win  designate  new  leadership  and  new  direc- 
tion for  our  nation.  .  .  . 

"The  maneuvering  to  deny  the  people  and 
the  next  president  their  choice  in  this  in- 
stance Is  wrong  In  principle — and  everybody 
knows  It." 

I  From  the  Traverse  City  (Mich.)  Record 

Eagle,  July  6.' 1968) 

Griffin    Versus   L.    B.   J. 

U.S.  Senator  Robert  P.  Griffln  of  Traverse 
City  does  not  have  a  reputation  for  flam- 
boyance of  headline  grabbing.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  is  widely  respiected  by  his  fellow 
legislators  in  Washington  as  one  who  does 
his  home  work  and  who  acts  with  a  sense  of 
responsibility. 

It  is  of  more  than  passing  interest,  then, 
that  Senator  Griffin  has  taken  such  an  ada- 
mant stand  on  President  Johnson's  appoint- 
ments of  Abe  Fortas  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  of  Homer  Thornberry  as 
a  new  member  of  the  court.  Grlfiln  has  said 
that  he  will  head  a  filibuster,  if  necessary,  to 
block  Senate  approval  of  the  appointments. 

"Positions  on  the  Supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  cannot  be  regarded  as  ordinary 
political  plums.  Such  deviations  as  may  have 
been  condoned  in  the  past  cannot  serve  as  a 
guide  for  the  present  or  the  future."  Griffin 
said. 

"At  the  very  least,  nominations  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  should  never  be  "cased  on  crony- 
ism. If  i'ud  when  they  are.  the  Senate's  re- 
sponsibility is  clear,"  he  said.  "At  the  present 


time,  the  American  people  are  in  the  process 
of  choosing  a  new  government.  By  their  votes 
in  November  the  people  will  designate  new 
leadership  and  new  direction  for  our  na- 
tion." 

Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  said  that  his 
retirement  would  be  effective  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President,  and  Johnson  accepted  War- 
ren's retirement  "effective  at  such  time  as  a 
successor  Is  qualified."  Such  an  arrangement 
does  seem  a  bit  cozy,  and  certainly  less  than 
urgent. 

Griffin  believes  that  the  solution  is  for 
Warren  to  stay  on  a  few  more  months  "until 
a  new  President  takes  over."  This  would 
leave  the  choice  of  new  Justices,  to  some  de- 
gree, up  to  the  people,  for  their  choice  of  a 
President  would  be  a  major  determinant. 

It  appears  that  "politics,"  In  the  meaner 
sense  of  the  word,  is  Involved  In  the  Warren- 
Johnson  maneuver.  One  political  move  de- 
serves another — in  this  case  a  threatened 
filibuster  to  stop  some  "lame  duck"  appoint- 
ment. 

I  From   the  Ponliac    (Mich.i    Press.  June  29. 
19681 
Court    Appointments    Affront    Nation 
In   his   "lame-duck"   appointments   to   fill 
vacancies  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  Ignobly  exercised  the  power 
of  his  office. 

The  Nation's  highest  tribunal,  envisioned 
by  the  makers  of  the  Constitution  as  a  non- 
partisan body  safeguarding  the  high  Ideals 
of  American  democracy,  has  by  Johnson's  act 
seen  Its  prestige  tarred  with  the  brush  of 
political  expediency. 

Regardless  of  the  qualifications  of  Asso- 
ciate Justice  Abe  Fortas  to  assume  the  chief 
Justiceship  of  the  Court  and  those  of  Fed- 
eral Judge  Homer  Thornberry  to  fill  Fortas' 
place  on  the  Supreme  bench,  the  appoint- 
ments at  this  time  are  open  to  strongest 
criticism. 

Coming  within  six  months  of  the  Presi- 
dent's announced  retirement  from  office,  the 
resignation  of  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
smacks  of  a  political  maneuver  of  the  lowest 
order. 

By  every  test  of  respect  for  the  Integrity 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  obligation  to  the 
American  people  Warren,  one  of  the  weak- 
est chief  Justices  ever  to  hold  that  office, 
should  have  deferred  his  retirement  until 
the  inauguration  of  the  next  President. 

The  Joint  action  of  Warren  and  Johnson 
thus  forecloses  the  new  Chief  Executive  in 
this  case  from  exercise  of  his  prerogative  of 
filling  vacancies  on  the  Supreme  Court  and 
national  Judiciary. 

Lines  of  Senate  opposition  to  the  White 
House  appointments  liave  been  drawn,  with 
promise  of  a  battle  over  their  confirmation. 

We  urge  the  Senate  to  meet  Its  national 
responsibility  and  reject  the  Administration's 
blatant  affront  to  the  American  people  as 
evidenced  by  the  egregious  impropriety  ot 
the  Supreme  Court  appointments. 

I  From  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel.  June  22.  1968) 
Chief    Justice 

It  may  be  too  good  to  be  true,  but  as  this 
is  written  the  report  Is  that  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren,  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  changing 
America's  constitutional  foundation  from 
bedrock  to  shifting  sand,   has  resigned. 

An  immediate  reaction  is  to  wonder 
whether  his  departure  from  the  supreme 
court  is  timed  to  allow  President  Johnson  to 
nominate  a  new  chief  Justice  before  he  leaves 
the  While  House  In  January,  thereby  per- 
petuating the  court's  far  left  leanings,  pos- 
sibly for  years  to  come. 

The  supreme  court  recently  adjourned  for 
the  summer.  It  is  to  begin  a  new  term  Oct. 
7,  a  month  before  the  presidentiai  election, 
Nov.  5.  The  new  president  will  not  take  office 
until  Jan.  20. 

A  chief  Justice  nomination  would  have  to 
be  acted  on  by  the  senate.  Unless  someone  is 
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1  Information    supplied    by 

Congress.  Legislative 
Supreme  Court  Nominat 

The  Last  Year  of  a 

in  Office 

Nominations   made   durlfcg 
of  a  President's  last  term  In 
not  confirmed  by  the  Senate 

John  Jordan  Crittenden 
17,  1828,  postponed  Feb.  12, 
Adams    made    this    nomln 
defeated  In  the  election  of 
March  3.  1829 

Reuben  Hyde  Walworth. 
13,  1844.  postponed  Jime  1 
J\me   17.   1844.  John  Tyler 
re-election  In  the  election 
office  March  3.  1845. 

Edtcard    King,    nominat^ 
postponed  June  15,   1844, 
4,  1844.  postponed  Jan.  23 
did  not  run  :'or  re-elecf 
of  1844  and  left  office  Marct 

John    Meredith    Read 
1845.  not  acted  upon.  John 
for  re-election   In  the 
left  office  March  3,  1845. 

Edward  A.  Bradford 
1852,  not  acted  upon, 
not  pecedve  his  party's 
dent  In  the  election  of 
March  3,  1853 

George  E.  Badger,  nom 
postponed  Feb.  11,  1853 
not  receive  his  party's  non 
dent  In  the  election  of   1 
March  3,  1853. 

William  C.  Micou. 
not  acted  upon.  MUlard 
celve  his  party's  nomlnatlc  n 
the  election  of  1852  and  1 
1853. 

Jeremiah  S.  Black 
rejected  Feb.  21,  1861. 
not  run  for  reelection  In 
and  left  office  March  3,  186 

Stanley  Matthews,  nomi 
not  acted  upon.  Rutherfor  1 
seek  reelection  in  1880 
3,    1881.    Matthews   was 
pointed  on  March  14,  1881 
and  the  appointment  was 
1881. 

Nominations   made 
of  a  President's  last  tern 
firmed  by  the  Senate 


Jai  les 


•This    list   does   not 
Fuller   who   was 
and     confirmed    July     20 
Grover    Cleveland    made 
betore  losing  the  electloi 
term  of  office  was   from 
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Service] 
Made  During 
NT's  Last  Term 


Preside 

the  last  year 
office  which  were 

nominated  Dec. 

829.  John  Qulncy 

nomination    after   being 

828  and  left  office 

lomlnated  March 

1844.  withdrawn 
did  not  run  for 
of   1844  and  left 

June    5,    1844, 
•^nominated  Dec. 

1845.  John  Tyler 
in  the  election 

3.  1845. 
nbmlnatcd    Feb.    7, 
Tyler  did  not  run 
ele<ltlon  of   1844  and 

ncknlnated  Aug.    16, 

Millard  Fillmore  did 

non  Inatlon  for  Presl- 

iq62  and  left  office 

liAted  Jan.  10,  1853. 

Mfllard  Fillmore  did 
inatlon  for  Presl- 
52  and  left  office 

nomliiited  Feb.  24,  1853, 

Fillmore  did  not  re- 

for  President  in 

ft  office  March  3, 


nominated  Feb.  5.  1861, 

Buchanan  did 

election  of  1860 


t  le 


ated  Jan  26,  1881. 
B.  Hayes  did  not 
left  office  March 
ibsequenty  re-ap- 
by  James  Garfield 
confirmed  May  12, 


du4ng    the    last   year 
which  were  con- 


Icfclude    Melville    W. 

nomlna^d    April    30,    1888 

1888.     Although 

this    appointment 

of   1888,   his   last 

893-1897. 


John  Marshall,  nominated  Jan.  20,  1801. 
confirmed  Jan.  27,  1801.  John  Adams  had 
been  defeated  In  the  election  of  1800  when 
this   appointment   was   made. 

John  Catron,  nominated  March  3,  1837, 
confirmed  March  8,  1837.  Andrew  Jackson 
had  not  r\m  for  reelection,  and  his  Vice 
President,  MarUn  Van  Buren.  had  been 
elected  when  Jackson  made  this  appoint- 
ment. 

Peter  V.  Daniel,  nominated  Feb.  26,  1841, 
confirmed  March  2,  1841.  Martin  Van  Buren 
had  lost  the  election  of  1840  when  he  made 
this  appointment. 

Samuel  Nelson,  nominated  Feb.  4,  1845. 
confirmed  Feb.  14,  1845  John  Tyler  made 
this  appointment  after  the  election  of  1844. 
In  which   he  did  not  run. 

William  B.  Woods,  nominated  Dec.  15, 
1880,  confirmed  Dec.  21,  1880.  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes  made  this  appointment  after  the 
election  of  1880.  in  which  he  did  not  run. 

George  Shiras.  Jr.  nominated  July  19,  1892, 
confirmed  July  26,  1892.  Benjamin  Harrison 
made  this  appointment  before  losing  the 
election    of    1892. 

Howell  E.  Jackson,  nominated  Fob.  2,  1893, 
confirmed  Feb.  18,  1893.  Benjamin  Harrison 
had  lost  the  election  of  1892  when  he  made 
this   appointment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  had  promised  to  yield 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  said  that 
tlic  nominations  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate to  Uie  U.S.  Supreme  Court  have 
raised  some  fimdamental  questions.  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  the  able  Senator, 
in  his  eloquent  speech,  has  raised  some 
fundamental  questions.  I  hope  that  he 
will  cooperate  in  clarification  of  some  of 
the  terms  which  he  has  used. 

He  has  referred  to  this  as  a  "lame- 
duck"  appointment.  He  has  also  referred 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  as 
an  "outgoing  president." 

Because  the  country  does  have  an  out- 
going President,  to  use  the  able  Sena- 
tor's term,  the  distinguished  Senator 
brands  the  nomination  of  Justice  Fortas 
as  a  "lameduck"  appointment. 

My  first  question  Is.  What  Is  an  out- 
going President? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  respond- 
ing to  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Termessee,  the  term  "lameducic"  is  not 
magic.  Perhaps,  in  some  ways,  it  might 
be  inappropriate.  Some  people  would  use 
"lameduck"  as  meaning  a  President  who 
is  continuing  to  serve  during  the  period 
after  he  has  t>een  defeated.  Others  have 
used  the  term  with  reference  to  mean  the 
final  year  of  a  President's  last  term. 

In  my  statement.  I  made  it  clear  that 
I  was  referring  to  nominations  made  by 
a  President  during  the  final  year  of  a 
President's  last  term  in  office.  However, 
let  it  also  be  clear  that  I  have  not  con- 
tended that  a  President  during  such  a 
period  suddenly  loses  the  power  of  his 
office.  There  Is  no  contention  that  a  Pres- 
ident should  not  continue  to  make  de- 
cisions, that  he  should  not  continue  to 
make  nominations,  or  that  he  should  not 
continue  to  run  the  affairs  of  Govern- 
ment. No  one  is  suggesting  that— least 
of  all  the  junior  Senator  from  Michigan. 
I  recognize  full  well  that  the  President 
has  the  power,  and  p.uthority.  under  the 
Constitution,  to  make  nominations  for 
the  Supreme  Court. 


My  argument  focuses  rather  on  the 
coequal — and  just  as  important — power 
of  the  Senate  to  confirm. 

I  have  pointed  out  in  my  statement 
that  over  the  period  of  history  there  have 
been  16  times  when  a  President  in  the 
last  year  of  his  final  term  of  offlce  has 
sent  up  nominations  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  On  seven  of  those  occasions 
the  Senate  has  seen  fit  in  its  wisdom  tt 
confirm  the  nominations;  however,  the 
Senate,  in  its  wisdom,  refused  to  confirm 
such  nominations  in  the  other  Instances. 

My  argument  and  my  position  is  purely 
addressed  to  the  Senate  and  its  respon- 
sibility  and   what  is  in  the  public  in- 

In  new  of  all  the  circumstances  which 
.surround  these  nominations:  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  maneuver  to  create  a 
vacancy,  the  appearance  of  some  con- 
nivance to  keep  the  public  from  having 
a  say  in  who  will  be  the  next  Chief  of 
the  United  States,  and  then  add  to  that 
t>oth  nominations  are  subject  legiti- 
mately to  the  question  of  "cronyism."  I 
am  convinced  that  the  public  interest  re- 
quires that  the  Senate  refuse  to  confirm. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  have  listened  with  inter- 
est to  the  able  Senator's  explanation  of 
the  term  he  used,  "lame  duck. "  and  I 
should  like  to  inquire  whether  he  used 
the  term  "outgoing  President"  in  the 
same  light? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No.  I  did  not— not 
necessarily. 

Mr.  GORE.  Would  the  Senator  explain 
what  he  means  by  that  term? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  attach  no  special 
significance,  other  than  the  meaning  that 
is  on  Its  face.  It  seems  to  me  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  announced  he  is  not 
running  for  reelection  and  he  is  a  Presi- 
dent about  to  go  out  of  office.  That  is  all. 
Mr.  GORE.  Would  it  alter  the  able 
Senators  position  if  the  President 
should  reassess  the  situation  and  an- 
nounce that,  after  ail,  he  would  be  a 
candidate    for    reelection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  that  it  would 
change  the  set  of  circumstances  which  I 
have  described.  However.  I  think  the 
other  circumstances  provide  reasons  so 
strong  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  still  be  persuaded  to 
vote  the  same  way.  but  I  do  acknowledge 
that  it  would  be  a  different  set  of 
circumstances. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield  right  there 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  GORE.  If  I  may  continue  first. 
With  respect  to  the  Senator's  meaning 
of  the  term  "lame  duck"  and  the  term 
"outgoing  President,"  would  not  any 
President  senlng  his  second  term  be  an 
outgoing  President  because  of  the  recent 
constitutional   amendment? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  any  other  President 
serving  a  second  term  were.  In  his  final 
year  of  office,  to  submit  nominations  un- 
der the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
pending  nominations,  or  under  similar 
circumstances,  he  would  be  in  the  same 
kind  of  position  that  President  Johnson 
is  in.  yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Then  the  Senator,  it  seems 
to  me.  is  taking  the  position,  or  has  taken 
the  position,  that  he  does  not  question 
Uie   President's   constitutional   right   to 
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make  this  nomination.  Does  the  Senator 
question  the  President's  constitutional 
responsibility  so  to  do? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No.  the  Senator  does 
not. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  question 
the  President's  right — political,  moral, 
and  legal — .so  to  do? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  that  if  it  should  be  the 
fact  that  the  President  and  tlie  Chief 
Justice,  as  charged  or  intimated  in  the 
press,  have  some  kind  of  an  arrangement 
which  is  designed  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
priving the  people  and  the  next  President 
of  a  voice  in  the  leadership  and  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Supreme  Court,  I  do  not  think 
lie  has  a  right.  I  would  say  that,  in  such 
an  event,  he  would  have  exceeded  such 
rights  and  powers  as  he  has. 

Mr.  GKDRE.  I  do  not  refer  to  newspaper 
articles  or  innuendos.  I  refer  to  the  Con- 
stitution: the  responsibility  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  there  were  a  vacancy 
because  of  a  death  or  if  there  were  a  res- 
ignation or  retirement  effective  on  a  date 
certain,  the  responsibility  of  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  much  clearer  than  in  this 
situation. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Now  that  the  Senator  has 
said  that  he  does  not  question  the  Pres- 
ident's constitutional  power  or  his  con- 
stitutional responsibility  to  make  this 
appointment,  nevertheless,  for  some  rea- 
son, he  questions  it  because  it  is  made  in 
June,  by  a  President  who  has  said  he 
will  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection. 
There  are  7  months  between  June  and 
Januarj-.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would 
Indicate  wiiat  other  functions  of  the 
office  of  President  would  appear 
proper 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  May  I  say 


Mr.  GORE.  May  I  complete  my  ques- 
tion? What  other  functions  of  the  Pres- 
idency should  President  Johnson  fall  to 
exercise?  Should  he  postpone  tr>'ing  to 
reach  peace  in  Vietnam  because  this  is 
a  function  so  important  that  it  should 
be  reserved  for  the  next  President,  and 
thus  continue  the  war  until  January? 
What  other  functions,  under  the  consti- 
tutional responsibility  and  tlie  constitu- 
tional duty  and  the  constitutional  right, 
which  the  Senator  iias  indicated  he  be- 
lieves are  vested  in  the  President,  than 
the  nomination  by  the  President  to  the 
Supreme  Court  should  he  fail  to  exer- 
cise? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  May  I  respond  by  say- 
ing the  point  the  Senator  makes  is  be- 
side the  point.  I  am  not  addressing  my- 
self to  what  the  President  can  or  can- 
not do,  or  to  what  he  should  or  should 
not  do.  My  argument  is  completely  and 
solely  addressed  to  the  Senate;  what  the 
Senates  responsibilities  are;  what  we 
have  a  right  and  duty  to  do;  and  what  I 
think  we  should  do. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  have  a  lelation  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  Justice  Fortas  to  t>e  Chief  Justice 


of  the  United  States  which  is  unique, 
since  Justice  Fortas  is  a  Tennessean.  It 
has  been  with  great  regret  that  I  have 
risen  previously  on  the  floor  of  this  body 
to  oppose  that  nomination,  for  I  have  no 
disrespect  for  and  I  have  no  real  question 
about  the  legal  competence  of  Justice 
Fortas  to  serve  this  country  In  virtually 
any  capacity. 

I  say — and  this  Is  in  part  a  reply  to  the 
queries  put  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee — that,  in  my  judgment,  no 
one  really  doubts  the  constitutional  au- 
thority of  this  or  any  President  to  make 
this  nomination  to  the  office  of  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States.  The  Presi- 
dent has  the  unquestioned  authority  to 
do  it  in  the  last  minute  of  his  term. 

On  the  other  hand,  tlie  Senate  of  the 
United  States  has  the  unquestioned  au- 
thority to  advise  and  consent  on  the  pro- 
priety or  even  the  desirability  of  that 
appointment  even  until  the  last  minute 
of  this  session  of  the  90th  Congress. 

The  point  I  make  is  this.  There  are  a 
thousand  things  the  President  could  do 
between  now  and  January  tiiat  I  fervent- 
ly hope  he  does  not  do.  To  use  my  col- 
league's example,  he  could  unilaterally 
escalate  the  war  in  Vietnam  in  ina.ssive 
proportions.  I  prayerfully  hope  he  does 
not.  He  could  go  a  long  way  to  proceed 
to  imilaterally  disarm  this  Nation.  I 
prayerfully  hope  he  does  not. 

Tlie  question  is  not  the  legalism,  "Can 
tlie  President  do  these  things?"  It  is  a 
question  of  the  respective  judgments  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  as  to 
whether  it  is  the  best  thing  to  do  under 
the  circumstances. 

My  distinguished  colleague.  Mi*.  Gore. 
and  I  share  the  honor  of  representing  the 
same  people,  the  people  of  a  great  State. 
We  share  the  experience  of  liaving  trav- 
eled its  length  and  breadth  and  listened 
intently,  I  think,  to  the  expression  of 
opinions,  desires,  and  dissent  of  the  i^eo- 
ple  of  that  great  State.  In  the  cour.se  of 
my  travels  across  the  State  and  other 
parts  of  this  Nation.  I  have  heard,  not 
once,  but  many  times,  the  frustrations 
over  many  of  the  decisions,  policies,  and 
philosophy  of  the  Supreme  Court.  This 
stems  in  large  measure  from  the  fact  that 
the  people  say.  'There  is  nothing  we 
can  do  about  it.  We  cannot  vote  for  them. 
We  cannot  vote  against  them,  as  we  can 
our  Congressmen  and  Senators  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States."  Tlie 
people  cannot  do  one  sinale  Ihing  al>out 
one-third  of  the  coordinate  sovernmg 
authority  prescribed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  except  by  in- 
direction as  the  Constitution  prescribes, 
to  make  sure  that  the  popularly  elected 
President  and  the  popularly  elected 
Senate  of  the  United  States  set  out  and 
determine  the  attitudes,  the  viewpoints, 
he  demands,  and  the  dissent  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation,  In  the  course  of  the 
exercise  of  their  constitutional  author- 
ity to  make  this  and  other  appomtments. 

To  continue  with  the  example,  in  the 
conversation  I  had  with  one  person,  he 
went  on  to  say,  in  his  colloquialism,  "I 
can't  vote  for  or  against  them.  The  only 
way  I  can  get  to  them  is  in  the  November 
election  for  the  President  and  the 
Senate." 


Those  who  would  say  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  creates  a  sterile, 
isolated,  academic,  judiciary  branch  of 
Government,  unresponsive  to  the  senti- 
ment of  the  people  of  this  Nation,  are 
wrong.  All  three  branches  of  this  Gov- 
ernment are,  in  one  way  or  another,  re- 
sponsive to  the  will  of  the  people.  In  the 
judicial  branch,  properly,  it  is  a  slower 
respxjnse.  Fortunately,  it  is  less  direct, 
and  thus  less  affected  by  the  undulations 
of  popular  ixjlitical  sentiment.  The  Su- 
preme Court  is  insulated,  but  not  iso- 
lated by  the  requirements  that  the  Pres- 
ident shall  appoint  for  life  tenure,  and 
that  the  Senate  .shall  advise  and  consent 
as  equal  copartners  in  the  process. 

I  suggest,  then,  that  the  question  at 
hand  is  not  the  legalism  of  the  authority 
of  the  President  to  appoint;  we  are  not 
here  as  legal  technicians,  as  Justice 
Hand  once  said,  "shoveling  smoke."  We 
are  here  to  exercise  our  verj'  best  judg- 
ment on  whether  this  is  a  pood  idea  or 
not,  at  this  time  and  place. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that,  miquestion- 
ably,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  suffers  from  a  lack  cf  public  con- 
fidence and  esteem  in  the  minds  of  .so 
many,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Court 
is  one  of  the  three  coordinate  brandies 
of  Government  in  which  the  confidence 
of  the  people  must  be  restored  if  we  are 
to  preserve  this  Republic,  it  seems  to  me 
that,  not  legally,  but  from  the  stand- 
point of  desirability,  this  is  too  pood  an 
opportunity  for  the  Republic  to  miss.  We 
must  let  the  appointment  of  the  next 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  and 
one  or  more  Associate  Justices  respond 
to  the  mandate  of  the  people  In  Novem- 
ber, with  the  confirmation  of  the  Senate 
of  the  91st  Congress  on  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  next  President.  We  can  in 
this  way  implement  the  intricacies  of 
the  constitutional  design  for  the  public 
expression  of  demands  and  dussent  in 
connection  with  the  appomtments  of  a 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  and 
Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Consonant  with  this  logic,  I  am  jire- 
pared  to  say  that  in  January  1969.  if  the 
new  President  of  the  United  States 
cliooses  to  send  tliese  nominations  to 
the  Senate,  after  the  voice  of  the  people 
has  been  heard  in  November  1968,  I  verj- 
much  doubt  whether  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  will  object.  But  I  do 
object  in  July  1968,  because  I  feel  that 
this  is  a  remarkable  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise not  a  legal  right,  but  good-con- 
science judgment  on  what  should  and 
what  should  not  be  done  in  this  time  of 
turbulence,  in  this  time  when  the  Court 
has  fallen  to  low  esteem,  and  in  this 
time  when  we  must  restore  it  to  its  for- 
mer high  esteem. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  these  re- 
marks are  made  against  tlie  background 
of  my  record  in  the  Senate  of  not  being 
a  baiter  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  have 
fought  vigorously  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  uphold  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  matters  of  congres- 
sional redlstricting,  of  civil  rights,  and 
others.  I  am  proud  of  that.  I  am  proud 
of  the  Court  as  an  institution.  I  am 
eager  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  that  institution.  I  believe  that 
this  can  best  be  done  by  deferring  the 
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appointment  of  a  Chief   lustice  until  a 
new  President  takes  office. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  tha  ik  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  or  his  brilliant 
and  eloquent  contrlbutloi  to  the  debate. 
I  now  yield  to  the  Seni  tor  from  Iowa, 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  tl  e  Senator  from 
Michigan.  I,  too,  should  1:  ke  to  commend 
him  for  his  scholarly  uid  temperate 
statement,  and  to  make  a  comment  which 
may  possibly  satisfy  the  luestions  of  the 
senior    Senator    from    Tennessee    [Mr. 

GOREl. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Griffin)  mentioned  the  problem,  or  a 
possible  problem,  of  com  ivance  between 
the  retiring  Chief  Justlc ;  and  the  Pres- 
ident. This,  of  course.  \  rould  be  some- 
thing that  we  would  all  deplore.  There 
is  no  hard  evidence  on  t  lat  point.  How- 
ever, I  invite  the  attent  on  of  Senators 
to  an  article  published  In  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  June  29.  The  i  rticle  was  writ- 
ten by  Willard  Edwards,  the, able  Wash- 
ington ooirespondent  c  f  the  Chicago 
Tiibune.  and  gives  his  j  idgment  of  the 
background  of  the  present  situation.  I 
would  have  to  say  that  i .  reading  of  the 
article  would  spell  out  on  y  one  word,  and 
that  would  be  "conniva:  ice,"  no  matter 
how  high  the  places  Ir  which  it  took 
place. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  i  inanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objec  ion,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printe  I  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Capitol    Vii  ws 

(By  WUlard  Ed  irards) 

Washingtok,  June  28. —  "hlef  Justice  Earl 
Warren's  decision  to  res!  [n  his  post  was 
precipitated  Uist  Jvme  5  w  len  he  picked  up 
his  morning  newspaper  i  nd  learned  that 
California  Republicans  ha  1  put  an  end  to 
the  political  career  of  :  ils  protege.  Sen. 
Thomas    Kuchel. 

Kuchers  unexpected  de  eat  In  the  Cali- 
fornia primary  aroused  be  th  anger  and  ap- 
prehension In  the  chief  ju  stlce.  His  sense  of 
outrage  was  compounded  )y  the  Identity  of 
the  winner — State  Superin  endent  of  Schools 
Max  Rafferty — a  conservatl  .'e  who  had  vigor- 
ously criticized  "the  Warre  a  court." 

As  the  story  Is  told  by  a  Democratic  leader 
on  Intimate  terms  with  I  resident  Johnson, 
Warren  promptly  confldec  to  the  President 
his  fears  that  a  conservat  ve  tide  was  rising 
in  the  nation  that  would  sweep  Into  office 
next  January  a  Republics  i  President,  most 
probably  Richard  M.  Nlxcjn.  whom  Warren 
personally    detests. 

With  Warren,  77.  ancPt 
Justices  as  prospective  retl: 
months  or  years,  such  a 
would  have  power  to  select 
could  alter  what  liberal* 
"activist"  role  of  the  hlghlcourt.  Opponenu 
describe  it  as  an  Invasion  of  the  legislative 
field. 

With  time  running  out 
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ee  other  elderly 
!s  within  a  few 
Chief  Executive 
■placements  who 
describe    as    the 


to  save  the  court 


from  this  obnoxious  devel  )pment.  the  chief 
Justice  was  prepared,  he  1  iformed  the  Pres- 
ident, to  resign,  permitting  Johnson  to  name 
his  successor  In  the  few  na  >nths  of  his  term. 

He  might  even  be  able, 
vail  upon  one  or  two  of  h 
him  In  this  sacrificial  act. 


le  hinted,  to  pre- 
i  Ijrethren  to  Join 


rems  In 


APPBOTXS  NAMING 

The  President  wasted 
persuade  Warren  to 
discvissed  possible  nomine  » 
suggested  the  elevation  ol 
Abe    Fortas,    Warren    vole 
proval. 


>r  roBTAs 

ultle  time  trying  to 

The  two  men 

When  Johnson 

Associate  Ju&tlce 

;d    his    warm    ap- 


A  tentative  bargain  was  also  reached — to 
"take  care  of  "  lame  duck  Kuchel  with  an 
appointment  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. A  new  law  has  provided  the  President 
with  the  authority  to  fill  a  number  of  Judi- 
cial   vacancies. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  committee,  ac- 
quainted with  this  proposal,  studied  Kuchel "s 
record  and  found  that  he  has  had  so  little 
legal  experience  that  he  lacks  a  rating  In  the 
official  California  listing  of  lawyers  from  that 
sUte.  The  Senate,  however,  routinely  ap- 
proves nominations  for  colleagues  in  dis- 
tress. 

Warren's  official  letter  of  resignation  and 
an  .iccompanvlng  note  of  explanation  were 
sent  to  the  White  Hou.se  June  13,  one  week 
after  the  President  and  the  chief  Justice  had 
conferred.  Not  until  Sunday.  June  23,  how- 
ever, did  the  President,  in  a  series  of  tele- 
phone calls  to  Capitol  hill  leaders,  confirm 
Its  receipt  and  his  Intention  to  nominate 
Portas  and  another  old  friend.  Judge  Homer 
Thornberry  of  Texas.  They  warned  him  that 
these  appointments  would  arouse  criticism 
but  promised  to  do  their  utmost  In  secur- 
ing the  Senate's  conrtrmatlon  In  the  five 
weeks  remaining  before  congressional 
adjournment. 

TAITH    IN    POLLS    DESTEOYED 

The  Capitol  Hill  informant  discounted 
Warren's  contention  that  he  was  quitting 
solely  because  of  his  advancing  years.  The 
chief  Justice,  healthy  and  happy  with  his 
prestige,  would  have  remained,  he  said.  If 
he  had  believed  that  a  liberal  Democrat  like 
Vice  President  Humphrey  would  be  elected  In 
November  or  a  liberal  Republican  like  Gov. 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller.  He  had  taken  comfort 
from  polls  indicating  that  Nixon  would  be 
defeated  by  Humphrey. 

But  Raflerty's  upset  of  Kuchel  destroyed 
his  faith  in  polls.  Tliey  had  shown  Kuchel, 
a  previous  winner  in  three  relectlon  cam- 
paigns, with  a  long  lead  over  Rafferty. 

Warren  enjoyed  almost  a  father-son  rela- 
tionship to  Kuchel.  As  governor  of  Califor- 
nia, Warren  had  plucked  Kuchel  from  ob- 
scurity to  make  him  state  conUoUer  and 
later  had  sent  him  to  Washington  to  fill  a 
Senate  vacancy.  Kuchel  responded  by  loyal 
obeisance  to  the  Warren  brand  of  Repub- 
licanism which  Is  virtually  Indlstlngulsh- 
ble  from  the  philosophy  of  liberal  Democrats. 

"He  took  Kuchel's  defeat  as  a  personal  af- 
front, as  the  President  got  the  message."  the 
congressional  source  said.  "It  was  clear  that 
he  wanted  revenge  on  both  California  Re- 
publicans and  the  party  as  a  whole.  He  could 
not  tolerate  the  prospect  of  Nixon  as 
President. 

"President  Johnson  did  not  agree  with 
these  gloomy  views  of  a  Democratic  defeat. 
But  he  could  not  reject  this  marvelous  fare- 
well gift  m  the  closing  months  of  his 
Administration." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  the  floor,  and  he  has 
yielded  to  me.  I  should  like  to  continue 
with  my  remarks. 

There  is  also  the  matter  which  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  mentioned, 
which  some  persons  have  referred  to  as 
cronyism.  There  is  no  question  about  the 
Presidents  right  or  power  to  appoint, 
barring  connivance.  If  there  was  con- 
nivance, I  should  say  that  would  cancel 
his  right  or  responsibility.  But  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  for  the  well-being  of  the 
country,  and  the  well-being  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  any  President  should 
bend  over  backward  to  avoid  any  argu- 
ment of  cronyism  or  any  other  undesir- 
able argument  concerning  appointment 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 


The  President  could  have  avoided  this 
imfortunate  situation  if  he  had  selected 
an  experienced,  distinguished  jurist  from 
one  of  the  circuit  courts  of  appeals,  or  if 
he  had  asked  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion to  submit  to  him  a  panel  of,  say,  10 
distinguished  lawyers  or  jurists  from 
which  to  nil  these  positions.  My  guess 
would  be  that  if  he  had  done  so,  neither 
of  the  two  names  which  have  been  sent  to 
the  Senate  would  be  on  that  list,  al- 
though I  suggest  that  the  name  of  former 
Justice  Goldberg  would  be  on  such  a  list. 
The  President's  failure  to  do  this — 
either  to  ask  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion for  its  recommendations,  or  to  select 
expeiienced,  distinguished  jurists,  hav- 
ing 10  or  15  years  of  experience  on  a 
court  of  appeals — has  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  this  unfortunate  but,  I  think, 
rather  accurate  criticism  of  cronyism. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Tcnnes.see 
asked  whether  there  was  a  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  President  to  make  such 
an  appointment.  I  suggest  that  that  re- 
sponsibility would  be  vitiated  by  any  con- 
nivance along  the  lines  referred  to  in  the 
article  which  I  earlier  placed  in  the 
Record. 

Finally,  I  sugLrcst  to  the  .senior  Senator 
from  Temiessee  that,  while  the  right  of 
the  President  may  be  clear  in  his  mind, 
there  is  one  right  that  is  above  the  Presi- 
dent's, one  right  that  is  above  the  right 
of  Congress,  and  that  is  the  right  of  the 
people  of  the  countrj-.  That  fundamen- 
tally, is  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  Griffin  1  and  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  We  feel  that 
that  right  is  above  all  others.  What  we 
seek  to  do  is  to  persuade  the  Senate  that 
its  judgment  should  be,  in  the  public  in- 
terest, to  preserve  that  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  reflect,  through  their  mandate  in 
the  presidential  election  in  only  a  few 
short  months,  the  direction  they  wish  the 
country  to  take  through  the  election  of  a 
new  President.  Then,  hopefully,  the 
President  will  make  appointments,  ap- 
pointments which  may  last  for  20  or  25 
years,  because  of  the  life  tenure  in  a  co- 
equal branch  of  the  Government. 

Unless  Senators  can  be  persuaded  to 
exercise  their  power  to  vote  against  the 
confirmation  of  these  nominations,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  be  de- 
prived of  that  right. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  not  the  first  time  since  he  became 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  that  a  matter 
similar  to  this  one  came  before  the  Sen- 
ate. On  August  29,  1960,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  by  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  of  48  to  37.  It  is  significant  that  the 
present  President  and  the  present  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  were 
Members  of  the  Senate  at  that  time, 
voted  "yea  "  on  the  resolution. 

In  deference  to  the  consistency  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee,  I  should 
say  that  he  was  one  of  only  four  Demo- 
crats who  voted  "nay, "  and  for  this  I 
think  i:e  deserves  commendation. 
The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 
Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  making  of  recess  appointments 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
may  not  l>e  wholly  consistent  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  nominee 
who   may   be  Involved,   the   litigants   before 
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the  court,  nor.  Indeed,  the  people  of  the 
United  States;  and  that  such  appointments 
therefore  should  not  be  made  except  In  un- 
usual circumstances  and  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  or  ending  a  demonstrable  break- 
down of  the  administration  of  the  court's 
business. 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  understand 
that  there  is  a  technical  difference  be- 
tween a  recess  appointment  and  an  ap- 
pointment confirmed  by  the  Senate  a 
day  or  two  or,  perhaps,  a  week  or  two 
before  Congress  adjourns.  However,  at 
this  late  date,  in  the  last  year  of  an  out- 
going President,  I  think  the  technical 
difference  is  without  a  basic,  substantial 
distinction  as  far  as  the  rights  of  the 
people  and  the  prestige  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  extract  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  August  29,  1960,  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  PmstDiNO  Ofticeb.  The  question 
now  la  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution,  as 
amended.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
liave  been  ordered:  and  the  clerk  vrtll  caU  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  caUed  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANsmcu).  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  |Mr.  Byrd),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  | Mr.  Chavez]  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douolas),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  |Mr.  PitlbbichtI,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  |Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  |  Mr.  Hayden  |  ,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  |  Mr.  Humphsxt  |  ,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  |Mr.  KetauvebI.  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  | Mr.  Kerr) ,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Lusk),  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  MniRAYJ,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  O'Mahonet],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Smatheks],  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  HenningsJ  is  absent  because 
of  Ulness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Chavez  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  ( Mr. 
Douglas),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Pttlbrightj,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Haktke  I ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  ( Mr.  Hay- 
den], the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hen- 
NiNcs],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Kefauver],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Kerb],  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mctrray  I ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
0'Mahoney(,  and  the  Senator  from  PHorlda 
I  Mr.  Smathers]  would  each  vote   "yea." 

Mr.  Kuchel.  I  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  |  Mr.  Martin  ]  Is  absent,  by  leave  of 
the  Senate,  on  offlcial  business. 

The  results  was  announced — yeas  48  nays 
37,  as  follows: 

(No.  318] 

Yeas,  48:  Anderson.  Bartlett.  Bible. 
Burdlck.  Byrd.  W.  Va..  Cannon,  Carroll, 
Church,  Clark,  Dodd.  Eastland.  Ellender, 
Engle.  Ervln,'  Frear.  Green.  Gruening,  Hart, 
Hill,  Holland,  Jackson  Johnson,  Tex.,  John- 
ston, S.C,  Jordan,  Kennedy,  Long,  Hawaii, 
Long.  La.,  McCarthy,  McClellan.  McGee.  Mc- 
Namara,  Magnuson.  Mansfield,  Monroney, 
Morse,  Moss,  Proxmlre.  Randolph,  Robertson, 
Russell,  Sparkman,  Stennls,  Symington.  Tal- 
madge,  Thurmond,  Wllllarus,  NJ.,  Yarbor- 
ough,  Young.  Ohio. 

Nays,  37:  Aiken.  Allott.  Beall,  Bennett, 
Bridges,  Bush,  Butler.  Capehart,  Carlson, 
Case,  N.J..  Case.  S.  Dak..  Cooper,  Cotton. 
Curtis,  Dlrksen.  Dworshak,  Pong,  Goldwater, 
Gore,  Hlckenloopwr,  Hruska,  Javits,  Keating,' 
Kuchel,    LAusche,    Morton,    Mundt,    Muskle, 


Pastore.  Prouty,  Saltonstall.  Schoeppel,  Scott, 
Smith,  Wiley,  WUllams,  Del  ,  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Not  voting,  15:  Byrd.  Va.,  Chavez.  Doug- 
las, Fulbrlght,  Hartke,  Hayden,  Hennlngs, 
Humphrey,  Kefauver,  Kerr.  Lusk,  Martin. 
Murray.  0"Mahoney,  Smathers. 

So  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  334)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  making  of  recess  appointments 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
may  not  be  wholly  consistent  with  the  best 
Interest  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  nominee 
who  may  be  Involved,  the  litigants  before  the 
Court,  nor  Indeed  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  such  appointments,  there- 
fore, should  not  be  made  except  under  un- 
usual circumstances  and  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  or  ending  a  demonstrable  break- 
down in  the  administration  of  the  Court's 
business." 

Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  resolution 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  jield 
to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  on  what  has 
been  one  of  the  finest  presentations  I 
have  heard  aflBrming  the  importance  of 
the  voice  of  the  people  in  the  perpetua- 
tion of  this  democracy. 

I  compliment  and  congratulate  the 
Senator  also  for  carefully  delineating  the 
position  of  those  of  us  who  oppose  the 
nominations.  There  is  no  question  of  the 
President's  power  and  right  to  make  the 
appointments,  but  there  is  a  question  as 
to  the  propriety  of  his  action  in  doing  so 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion are  restless.  Since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  this  body,  I  have  traveled  in 
48  States  and  I  have  sensed  it. 

I  can  say,  without  equivocation,  that 
this  turbulence,  this  sense  of  unsureness, 
has  been  caused  by  some  of  the  Court's 
recent  decisions. 

I  think  it  is  most  commendable  that 
my  colleague  has  pointed  out  clearly 
that  our  opposition  is  not  a  matter  of 
personalities.  Nor  Is  It  a  matter  of  politics. 
More  accurately  it  is  a  question  of 
whether  the  President,  under  whose 
leadership  this  mental  quandry  of  the 
people  arose  and  imder  whose  policies 
the  people  too  often  question,  should  ap- 
point a  new  Supreme  Couit  Justice  and 
a  new  Chief  Justice  before  the  people  of 
this  great  Nation  have  the  opportunity 
at  the  polls  In  November  to  determine 
whether  they  want  to  change  the  course 
which  we  have  been  taking. 

What  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
people  of  this  great  Nation?  This  Gov- 
ernment does  not  belong  to  Members 
of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representa- 
tives. We  are  sent  here  as  representatives 
to  do  to  the  best  of  our  ability  and  judg- 
ment what  the  people  of  this  great  Na- 
tion want  done  in  their  name.  That  is 
why  I  will  oppose  confirmation  of  the 
nominations.  I  simply  do  not  believe  the 
people  would  want  confirmation  before 
they  have  had  the  opportimity  to  speak 
In  November. 


The  presentation  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  is  one 
of  the  most  statesmanlike  dissertations 
that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  hear.  I 
only  hope  that  those  members  of  the 
press  and  broadcast  media  who  are  pres- 
ent today  will  transmit  this  statement  to 
the  people  of  our  great  Nation.  It  Is  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  their  consideration. 

I  also  congratulate  my  distinguished 
colleague  fiom  Tennessee  for  adding 
to  the  dialog  in  clear,  simple,  and  con- 
cise terms — sajing,  for  one  thing,  that 
we  do  not  question  the  power  or  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  the  President  to  make 
these  appointments,  but  that  we  do  ques- 
tion the  commonsense  and  the  judgment 
involved. 

Those  of  us  who  will  oppose  these  ap- 
pointments on  this  basis  hope  sincerely 
that  there  might  be  a  reconsideration 
and  that  the  voice  of  the  people  be  made 
paramount.  This  was  the  basic  tenet 
upon  which  our  Government  was 
founded.  That  is  the  way  it  should  be 
today. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia, very  much  for  his  generous  com- 
ments and  the  contribution  he  has  made. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

I  rise  primarily  to  congratulate  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan  on 
his  statement  and  the  clearness  with 
which  he  has  portrayed  the  responsi- 
bility that  rests  in  us.  That  is  the  extent 
of  our  duty  to  do  what  we  have  to  do  In 
this  Chamber.  We  can  be  guided  by  no 
other  principle  than  what  is  best  in  the 
interest  of  the  coimtry. 

We  have  no  reason  or  compulsion  to  be 
for  a  nomination  or  to  oppose  a  nomina- 
tion merely  because  it  is  made.  The  power 
to  confirm  was  vested  In  the  Senate  as 
a  way  in  which  the  Senate  would  exer- 
cise authority.  And  that  authority  should 
be  exercised  on  the  basis  of  whether  con- 
firmation is  good  for  the  country. 
This  problem  arises  at  a  rather  im- 
'  usual  time — after  the  processes  are  al- 
ready in  motion  in  this  coimtry  to  hold 
an  election.  The  election  is  about  here. 
The  candidates  are  carrj-ing  their  mes- 
sages to  the  people  at  this  time  and  have 
been  doing  so  for  weeks. 

Tliere  apparently  has  been  some  com- 
munication between  the  President  and 
the  Chief  Justice.  And  out  of  that  com- 
munication, we  have  received  informa- 
tion concerning  what  has  been  referred 
to  as  a  retirement.  However,  to  say  the 
least,  it  •isambiguous  and  susceptible  of 
questionaCT^inJerpretation. 

To  concur  in  this  matter  means  that 
we  must  act  quickly  when  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  an  election. 

If  there  is  one  principle  of  govern- 
ment that  is  submerged  in  all  branches 
of  the  Government,  it  is  that  acts  of 
the  Government  should  be  responsive  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people. 

We  have  had  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  recall  one  that  has  been  re- 
ferred to  as  the  one-man,  one-vote  prin- 
ciple. 

I  submit  that  00  million  or  70  million 
people  are  about  to  vote.  The  Senate 
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should   consider  whether 
be  taken  by  the  Senate — 
what  the  President  has  dofce 
to  decide  whether  the 
hastily  as  the  people  are 
and  decide  whether  their 
matter    Indirectly    affectlijg 
clary — are  to  be  counted 

I  thank  the  distinguished 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr 
the  Senator  from  Nebraski 
tributlon. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Del 
ident,  I  associate  myself 
league  from  Michigan  on 
made  here  this  afternoon. 

He  has  pointed  out  thai 
ment — which  we  think  is 
foi-ms  of  government — Is  f 
principle  that  we  have 
branches     of 
executive,  find  judicial. 

I  think,  as  the  junior 
Tennessee  mentioned  a 
is  very  proper  that  this 
held  over  until  the 
sent  down  by  a  President 
lected  by  the  electorate 
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A  second  point  is  the 
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concerning  the  condition 
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situation  would  we  have? 
10  members  of  the  Court 
less  Mr.  Portas  is  confirm 
Associate  Justice  vacancy, 
in  Itself,  shows  the  fallac; 
ment  that  there  are  bona 
on  the  Court  at  this  time. 

I  realize    that   we  hav 
confirmed  members  of 
ject  to   a   resignation   w 
submitted  to  be  effective 
date.  But  this  is  the  firs 
seen   the  Senate  asked 
confirmation    of    a    nom 
vacancy  which  is 
understand   it,   upon   the 
proving  the  nominee  whc 
of  the  present  Piesident. 
ing    is   that  unless  Mr. 
firmed  the  Chief  Justice 
serve  indefinitely.  There 
until  a  man  makes  a  bon  i 
tion  effective  as  of  a  givei 

Mr.    GRIFFIN.    I 
guished  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  tl 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Preside 
tened  to  what  appears 
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very  strained,  strange  logic.  It  has  been 
freely  acknowledged  and  agreed  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  the 
constitutional  and  the  legal  right,  re- 
sponsibility, and  duty  to  make  the  nom- 
inations that  have  been  submitted  to 
the  Senate.  It  also  has  been  said  during 
the  course  of  the  debate,  by  my  distin- 
guished junior  colleague  from  Tennes- 
see, for  whom  I  have  a  warm  personal 
affection  and  with  whom  I  find  myself  in 
disagreement  on  this  nomination  with 
regret,  that  he  does  not  question  the 
capacity,  the  ability,  the  merit,  or  the 
fitness  of  Justice  Fortas  to  hold  any  posi- 
tion of  trust  in  the  United  States. 

Indeed,  no  speaker  in  the  Senate  dur- 
ing this  day  has  questioned  the  fitness, 
the  character,  the  ability,  the  profes- 
sional attainment,  or  the  quality  of  serv- 
ice rendered  by  Justice  Portas. 

Now,  what  does  that  add  up  to,  Mr. 
President?  It  adds  up  to  the  reluctance 
to  agree  to  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Justice  Fortas  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  a  function  that  should  be  re- 
served for  the  next  President.  Well,  now, 
that  is  a  strange  and  strained  doctrine. 
It  is  justified,  or  sought  to  be  justified, 
on  the  groimd  that  the  democratic 
process  should  operate,  that  the  ap- 
pointment should  be  made  by  a  man 
who  has  been  popularily  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

I  must  recall  that  President  Johnson 
was  elected  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  I  believe  the  record  will  show,  by 
the  largest  majority  in  the  history  of  the 
coimtry.  He  is  a  popularly  chosen  Presi- 
dent. It  is  said  that  this  nomination 
should  be  made  by  a  popularly  elected 
President  and  confirmed  by  a  popularly 
elected  Senate.  Well,  when  was  there  a 
President  in  all  oxir  history  who  received 
a  greater  popular  majority?  There  is 
none.  What  Senator  will  say  that  he  is 
not  in  the  Senate  as  a  subject  of  a  popu- 
lar election? 

But  it  is  said  that  because  this  nomi- 
nation was  made  in  June,  a  President 
whose  present  term  of  ofiQce  will  expire 
in  January  should  not  perform  the  con- 
stitutional duty  and  responsibility  de- 
volving upon  him  as  the  principal  officer 
of  this  Government,  chosen  by  the 
American  people  in  a  popular  election,  by 
the  largest  majority  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  What  kind  of  logic  is  this?  It  is 
not  logic;  it  is  illogic.  It  is  an  Illogical 
and  (groundless  objection  to  a  lawful, 
orderly  function  of  this  Government. 

What  more  important  function  does 
a  President  have  than  to  nominate  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States?  I 
have  heard  the  opinion  expressed  that, 
in  the  long  run,  a  Chief  Justice  may  be 
more  important  to  the  United  States 
than  a  President.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
take  that  position,  but  I  do  say  that  it  is 
surely  the  second  most  important  posi- 
tion in  the  United  States.  And  the  Con- 
stitution vests  in  the  President  not  only 
the  authority  but  also  the  responsibility 
of  nominating  to  the  Senate  men  to  fill 
such  vacancies  as  may  occur  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Mr,  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Would  it  not  seem 
a  travesty  on  presidential  powers  if  the 


President  of  the  United  States,  having 
decided  not  to  run  and  still  having  some 
7  months  of  his  term  remaining,  would 
be  considered  to  lack  the  power  to  nomi- 
nate such  a  man.  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  It  would  still  be 
possible  to  entrust  him.  as  we  have  done 
and  will  continue  to  do,  with  the  nego- 
tiation of  such  vital  treaties  as  the  non- 
proliferation  of  atomic  weapons  and 
other  matters  of  vital  importance? 

If  a  man  is  going  to  be  put  on  the 
bench,  so  to  sjjeak — to  use  a  football 
term — in  the  last  7  months  of  his  term 
for  one  particular  purpose,  because  some- 
one would  like  to  reserve  the  filling  of  a 
high  judicial  appointment,  because  his 
term  is  only  7  months  from  expiration, 
then  should  not  all  Presidential  powers 
be  so  restricted?  We  would  then  have  in 
our  country  a  period  of  inactivity,  of 
suspended  animation,  of  a  lack  of  execu- 
tive determination  in  the  various 
branches  of  our  Government.  The  Gov- 
ernment machine  could  not  possibly 
work.  The  vast  apparatus  of  Government 
could  not  possibly  run  without  the  ful- 
crum of  the  Presidency,  which  Is  the 
basis  of  the  source  of  all  Executive  power 
and  includes  the  selection  of  those  who 
are  appointed  to  the  Federal  district 
courts,  the  Federal  circuit  courts,  the 
Federal  Supreme  Court,  and  the  various 
commissions. 

Should  we  leave  those  positions 
vacant?  Should  we  deny  filling  the  po- 
sition of  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  because  the 
term  of  the  Presidency  is  to  expire  on 
Januaiy  20  by  decision  of  the  President 
himself  and  not  the  adverse  decision  of 
the  people  of  this  coimtry? 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  this  kind  of  pat- 
tern were  carried  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion, as  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
stated,  we  would  have  a  hiatus  of  7 
months.  Perhaps  there  micht  be  a  time 
when  the  President  might  announce  at 
the  beginning  of  his  secoiul  tenn,  and 
call  attention  to  the  law.  that  he  is  not 
going  to  be  able  to  succeed  himself. 
Therefore,  should  he  be  considered  un- 
worthy to  fill  positions  that  might  con- 
tinue for  years  or  for  a  lifetime. 

Mr.  President,  this  opposition  does  not 
make  rhyme  or  reason  to  me  when  a 
mans  integrity  is  not  in  question,  when 
his  ability  is  not  in  question,  so  long  as 
the  appointment  process  is  legal,  and  no 
one  has  denied  that.  Wc  are  the  judges 
of  the  qualifications  of  these  men  to 
carry  this  great  office,  and.  thus,  we  are 
entrusted  with  the  power  of  confirma- 
tion. We  judge  them  on  ability,  record, 
and  service  in  Government.  If  they  meet 
that  test,  we  should  not  have  any  politi- 
cal right,  because  they  are  of  another 
political  complexion,  to  try  to  stymie 
or  prevent  filling  these  vital  positions. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  who  has  brought 
out  vital  points  comiected  with  the 
confirmation. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  his  eloquent 
statement  and  so"nd  position. 

The  Senator  .  -Ised  the  ix)lnt  as  to 
what  Presidential  powers  should  not  be 
exercised.  The  people  elected  Lyndon 
Batnes  Johnson  as  President,  not  for  3',2 
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years,  but  for  a  oonstltutlonal  term.  Ev- 
ery power  vested  In  him,  every  i-esponsl- 
bility  resting  with  him,  every  duty  placed 
upon  him  on  his  first  day  in  office  rests 
with  him  to  the  last  day  of  his  term. 

If  we  adopt  tlie  theory  that  an  out- 
going President  should  not  exercise  the 
full  power  and  responsibility  of  the  of- 
fice of  President,  then  what  about  out- 
going Senators?  Tliere  are  a  number  of 
Senators  who  liave  indicated  they  will 
not  seek  reelection.  I  would  refer  to  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Iowa  IMr. 
HicKENLooPER]  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama  ( Mr.  Hill  1 . 
I  heard  the  senior  Senator  from  Iowa  this 
morning  asking  very  able  questions  with 
respect  to  the  ratification  of  the  pending 
Treaty  on  Nonprollferatlon  of  Nuclear 
Weapons.  Shall  we  say  that  because  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  an  "outgoing" 
Senator  he  should  not  exercise  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  Senator  on  a  matter  so 
important  as  a  nuclear  nonprollferatlon 
treaty?  Where  would  we  stop?  Mr. 
President,  I  say  this  is  not  logical.  Tills 
is  illogical. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  something 
about  Justice  Portas.  I  had  not  intended 
to  refer  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Tcnnes- 
sean,  but  inasmuch  as  my  able  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague  has  brought  that 
matter  into  debate.  let  me  say  to  the 
Senate  that  I  am  proud  of  Justice  Por- 
tas. I  am  proud  that  the  record  he  has 
written  t>T>ifles  what  can  happen  in 
America.  His  father  came  to  this  country 
penniless.  He  began  his  work  in  this 
country  in  a  lowly  state  of  manual  labor, 
and  by  his  diligence,  by  his  work,  by  his 
devotion  to  duty,  by  the  law-abiding  re- 
spect in  which  he  was  held,  the  Portas 
family  entered  into  the  middle  class  of 
America. 

But  still  there  was  not  money  in  the 
family  to  give  the  children  all  the  edu- 
cation and  the  benefits  which  are  de- 
sired by  any  parent.  However,  young  Abe 
Portas  got  an  education  anj'way.  work- 
ing his  way  through  school,  graduating 
with  honors.  As  soon  as  he  was  graduated 
from  Yale  University  Law  School  his 
talents  were  so  recognized  that  he  was 
made  a  meml)er  of  the  Yale  University 
Law  School  faculty. 

He  came  into  Government  service  at 
a  lowly  echelon,  but  not  for  long  did  he 
remain  there.  His  talents,  his  abilities, 
and  his  integrity  were  recognized.  He 
gained  promotion  after  promotion.  But 
eventually,  as  has  happened  to  the  loss 
of  the  country  in  .so  many  instances,  able 
young  men  in  Government  seek  to  bet- 
ter their  fortunes,  and  so  did  yoimg  Abe 
Fortas,  then  Under  Secretaiy  of  Interior. 
Was  he  the  ill-equipped  young  man 
who  could  not  make  it  on  his  own?  Ah, 
Mr.  President,  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate knows  that  he  became  recognized  in 
the  private  practice  of  law  as  one  of  the 
eminent  barristers  in  the  United  States. 
Oh.  it  is  said  that  he  has  been  a 
friend  of  President  Johnson,  and  that  he 
would  not  be  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  except  for  that  friendship.  I  say 
that.  too.  but  I  say  it  from  a  different 
point  of  view  because  I  know  personally 
of  some  of  the  circumstances.  He  did  not 
wish  to  be  appointed  a  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Mrs.  Fortas  did  not  wish 


him  to  accept  it.  if  I  may  be  so  personal 
as  to  say  so. 

Together  they  had  built  a  law  practice 
that  was  so  far  more  remimeratlve  than 
service  in  the  Government  and  they  had 
such  a  happy  family  life  and  success  in 
their  mutually  professional  career  that 
neither  wished  it  to  be  disturbed. 

I  happen  to  know  what  the  President 
said  to  lawjer  Abe  Fortas,  who  was  re- 
sisting the  appointment  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  President  said,  "Abe,  we  are 
drafting  boys  to  go  to  Vietnam.  I  call 
upon  you  to  accept  this  position  and 
make  whatever  sacrifice  it  entails."  Mr. 
President,  you  know  the  answer.  Tliis 
young  man  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
By  what  vote?  He  was  confirmed  by  a 
unanimous  vote. 

I  At  this  point,  Mr.  McGee  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  5^6^? 
Mr.  GORE.  Have  I  erred?  I  yield. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  would  advise  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee  to 
check  the  record,  and  he  will  sec  that  it 
was  not  a  imanimous  vote. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thought  it  was.  Would  the 
Senate  give  the  vote? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  There  were  at  least 
three  votes  against  him.  I  was  one.  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware  was 
another,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  was  an- 
other. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
thought  the  vote  was  unanimous.  It  was 
so  nearly  imanimous  it  led  me  to  that  re- 
collection. I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Tliere  were  very 
few  Senators  in  the  Chamber  at  that 
time.  If  there  had  been  more,  there 
probably  would  have  been  more  recorded 
against  it.  [Laughter.! 

Mr.  GORE.  Let  the  Record  stand  that 
there  were  three  votes  against  his  con- 
firmation. 

Mr.  President,  what  of  the  character  of 
his  service?  I  do  not  wish  to  review  the 
written  opinions  with  which  the  Justice 
associated  himself.  If  in  the  course  of 
debate  it  becomes  necessary  .so  to  do.  I 
si  all  be  glad  to  do  so.  Suffice  it  to  say,  in- 
sofar as  debate  today  is  concerned,  no 
one    has    questioned    liis    professional 
ability,  or  his  integrity,  no  one  has  ques- 
tioned his  character  or  the  service  he 
has  rendered  as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Indeed,  the  able  junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  said  that  he  would 
not  question  his  merit  for  any  position  of 
trust  in  the  United  States.  I  believe  he 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  he  were 
to  be  nominated  by  the  next  President, 
he  might  well  supr>ort  him.  I  may  not 
be  quoting  the  able  Senator  exactly,  but 
I  am  trying  to  be  as  accurate  as  possible. 
So.  what  does  this  add  up  to?  It  adds 
up  to   the   fact  that  Lyndon   Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  chosen 
by  the  Ameilcan  people  in  a  free  election, 
should  not,  in  June,  make  a  nomination 
to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  because  he  has  indicated  he  will 
not  seek  reelection  and  just,  perchance, 
because   there   might  be   a  Republican 
President  elected  in  November. 

I  do   not   believe   that  kind   of  per- 
formance is  helping  to  bring  that  event 


about,  because  the  American  people  will 
not  look  favorably  upon  that  kind  of 
performance. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  said  that 
this  was  not  politics  in  its  purest  and 
finest  sense. 

Well,  I  will  agree  with  him  that  It  is 
not  politics  in  its  finest  sense.  I  am  not 
so  sure,  though,  that  it  is  not  politics, 
pure  and  simple.  If  it  is  not  that,  what 
is  it? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute  right  there? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  am  happy  to  do  so. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  perhaps  the 
Senator  misunderstood  me.  I  did  say 
that  it  was  politics  in  its  purest  and  fin- 
est sense,  but  that  it  was  nonpartisan 
politics  in  its  purest  and  finest  sense. 

I  want  to  be  sure  that  the  Senator  un- 
derstands what  I  said. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  appreciate  the  correc- 
tion of  the  able  Senator  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Even  though  he  does 
not  agree  with  me,  I  want  him  to  un- 
derstand what  I  said. 

Mr.  GORE.  What  did  the  Senator 
mean?  I  would  be  interested  in  what 
the  Senator  really  means.  Would  the 
Senator  be  willing  to  say  exactly  what 
he  does  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  believe  the  point  of 
view  which  was  very  eloquently  ex- 
pressed by  the  junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
ne.ssee  IMr.  Baker]  and  also  by  the  Sen- 
ator fi-om  California,  when  they  stressed 
the  importance  of  the  will  of  the  people. 
As  I  indicated  in  my  remarks,  I  have 
no  way  of  knowing  who  will  be  nomi- 
nated by  either  party,  let  alone  who  will 
be  elected  President  of  the  United  States 
next  November. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  partisan  politics 
as  such.  If  there  are  those  who  approach 
it  from  that  point  of  view,  I  only  add  that 
it  is  a  much  bigger  issue  than  partisan 
politics.  We  are  talking  here  about  the 
basic,  fundamental  right  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  We  are  concerned  about  what 
has  all  the  appearances  of  a  rather  cyni- 
cal manipulation  to  thwart  the  efforts 
of  the  people  to  have  a  voice  in  the  future 
and  the  leadership  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  able  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  members  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  are  not  elected  by  popu- 
lar franchise.  Members  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  under  the  Constitution,  are 
chosen  by  this  method :  The  President  of 
the  United  States  nominates  and  then 
the  nominees  are  subject  to  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  ^nat9.  So.  what  right 
is  being  denied  to  the  American  people? 
If  the  Senate  confirms  this  nomination, 
what  right  will  have  been  filched  from 
the  American  people  by  President  John- 
son because  of  his  nomination  of  Justice 
Fortas  for  a  vacancy  as  Chief  Justice? 

I  say.  he  w^ould  have  been  derelict  in 
his  duty  had  he  failed  to  submit  a  nom- 
ination to  the  Senate.  He  is  the  elected 
President  of  the  United  States,  clothed 
with  all  the  functions  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Presidency,  and  is  dutybound 
to  perform  the  functions  of  this,  our 
iiighest  office. 

One  other  point  to  which  I  wish  to 
make  reference — and  I  shall  do  so 
briefly — it  is  said  that  this  nomination 
should  be  rejected.  I  believe  the  senior 
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Senator    from    Delaware 
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amount  previously  authorized  by  the 
Senate  and  a  reduction  of  $35,649,000  in 
the  amount  authorized  by  the  House.  The 
action  of  the  conferees  resulted  in  a  de- 
crease in  the  overall  departmental  re- 
quest of  $95,780,000,  which  I  believe  is 
a  substantial  reduction  considering  the 
austerity  of  this  year's  program. 

As  an  indication  that  the  Senate  posi- 
tion prevailed  in  most  instances,  there 
were  some  102  amendments  in  dispute 
and  the  Senate  position  prevailed  in  75 
instances.  The  end  result.  I  believe,  is  an 
improvement  upon  the  product  of  either 
House. 

Most  of  the  points  in  dispute  related 
to  making  a  determination  of  priorities 
and  only  those  projects  were  deferred 
where  it   was  apparent  a   year's  delay 
would   not  adversely   affect   the   overall 
program  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
There  are  two  matters  of  some  interest 
which  I  should  like  to  mention.  First  is 
the  requirements  for  Southeast  Asia  as 
contained  in  the  bill.  This  year  the  Con- 
gress was  requested  to  approve  a  total 
new  construction  authority  for  the  three 
military  departments  in  Southeast  Asia 
of  $225,375,000.  During  the  consideration 
of  this  request  by  the  House,  it  was  re- 
duced by  $18,271  000.  primarily  for  roads 
and  military  assistance  projects.  Based 
upon  a  request  by  the  Department,  the 
Senate  restored  $8  021.000  of  the  House 
reduction.  Subsequent  thereto,  however, 
the  Congress  approved  the  supplemental 
appropriation   bill   for  fiscal   year   1968, 
which  contained  $140  million  for  South- 
east   Asia    construction     requirements. 
This,  together  with  the  amount  of  un- 
obligated    carryover     funds     and     the 
$201.7  million  approved  in  the  House- 
passed  bill,  would  seem  to  be  ample  for 
the  construction  needs  of  Southeast  Asia 
during  this  fiscal  year.  Accordingly,  the 
Senate   receded   to  the  House  position. 
This  primarily  accounts  for  the  overall 
reduction  in  the  bill  of  the  amount  pre- 
viously approved  by  the  Senate. 

The  second  matter  I  wish  to  mention 
relates  to  the  provisions  made  for  the 
Reserve  Forces.  As  I  pointed  out  when 
this  measure  was  passed  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  last  month,  no  new  authority 
was  requested  this  year  for  the  Army 
National  Guard  or  the  Army  Reserve  be- 
cause prior  years'  authorities,  still  un- 
used and  partly  unfunded,  are  adequate 
to  cover  the  scope  of  the  programs  now 
envisioned.  Nevertheless,  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  their  consideration  of 
the  bill  saw  fit  to  add  above  the  budget 
$10.6    million    for    the    Army    National 
Guard  and  $7.9  million  for  the  Army 
Reserve,  and  reverted  to  the  detailing  of 
projects  on  a  line  item  basis.  This  proce- 
duie  was  tried  from  1959  to  1962,  but  was 
abandoned  since  it  proved  to  be  unwork- 
able. As  you  recall,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  in  considering  the  bill  did  not  in- 
clude the  additional  funds  provided  by 
the  House,  nor  did  it  approve  the  line 
item  basis  of  authorization.  I  am  pleased 
to  inform  you  that  the  Senate  position 
prevailed  in  conference.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  advised  in  writing,  how- 
ever, that  if  sufficient  funds  are  provided, 
those  projects  listed  in  the  House-passed 
bill  and  again  in  the  report  of  the  man- 
agers will  be  considered  as  the  first  prior- 


ity for  construction  within  those  respec- 
tive component  programs  following  the 
projects  already  planned  for  execution 
from  prior  years'  authorization  and 
funding. 

This  concludes  my  statement. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report  on  the  military 
construction  authorization  bill  for  fiscal 

year  1969. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  In  my 
judgment  this  is  an  excellent  bill.  It  was 
concurred  in  by  ever>'  member  of  the 
conference  committee.  We  hope  the  con- 
ference report  will  be  promptly  adopted 
by  the  Senate. 

I  want  to  say  further  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  State, 
as  chaii-man  of  the  subcommittee,  not 
only  did  an  outstanding  job,  but  also  dur- 
ing the  conference  he  handled  the  matter 
in  a  most  able  manner,  pleasing  to  all  of 
the  conferees. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  able 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  for  his  fine 
support  in  our  efforts  to  get  the  blU  out 
of  the  Senate  conunittee  and  through  the 
Senate,  and  in  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report  by  the  conferees. 
I  move  the  adoption  of  the  conference 

report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


AUTO  THEFT  PREVENTION  ACT 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the   un- 
finished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.ll.  14935)  to  amend  title  39 
United  States  Code  to  regulate  the  mail- 
ing of  master  keys  for  motor  vehicles 
ignition  switches  and  for  other  purposes. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire to  yield  first  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league the  senior  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton],  who  has  filed 
notice  of  a  motion  for  reconsideration  of 
the  action  the  Senate  earlier  took  with 
respect  to  S.  3566.  the  supplemental  air 
transportation  bill. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 


MOTION  TO  RECONSIDER  PASSAGE 
OF  S    3566,  AMENDMENT  OF  FED- 
ERAL AVIATION  ACT 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  my  pur- 
pose in  fihng  the  motion  was  to  permit 
the  clearing  up  of  some  legislative  history 
in  connection  with  the  bill  before  it  is 
passed.  Therefore.  I  would  like  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  au- 
thor of  the  bill,  on  two  points. 

I  understand  that  the  bill  Is  Intended 
to  permit  the  supplemental  air  carriers 
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to  sell  inclusive  tours  only  through  tour 
operators  who  are  specifically  authorized 
for  this  purpose  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  under  rules  it  prescribes,  and  that 
it  will  not  permit  them  to  sell  individu- 
ally ticketed  passage  to  members  of  the 
general  public. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct,  as 
the  action  of  the  committee  and  the  bill 
clearly  provide.  It  also,  however,  is  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  that,  through  the  process 
by  which  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has 
provided  for  all-inclusive  tours,  where  a 
large  number  of  people  desire  to  travel 
together  to  three  or  more  tour  points, 
with  hotels,  meals,  and  other  facilities 
provided,  the  travel  agency  may  indi- 
vidually ticket  those  wishing  to  go  on 
such  a  trip.  That  has  been  the  custom.  It 
was  the  custom  under  what  I  think  were 
very  wise  decisions  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  in  the  past.  The  bill 
clarifies  merely  a  situation  which  was 
clouded  and  confused  by  two  confiicting 
Federal  court  decisions,  one  decision 
holding  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
had  no  right  to  do  that,  and  the  other 
holding  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
had  a  right  to  do  it.  The  case  went  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  there  was  a  4-to-4 
tie. 

With  this  confusion,  it  was  necessary 
to  reinstate  the  position  to  what  it  is 
now  proposed,  with  the  power  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  as  the  original 
bill  provided,  to  specify  the  types  of 
services  that  can  be  performed. 

For  that  reason.  I  think  it  insures  that 
this  ver>'  important  tour  operation, 
which  is  not  competitive  with  individual 
ticketing  of  the  individual  airlines,  and 
will  not  be.  will  be  allowed  to  serve  ex- 
cursion type,  all-expense,  all-inclusive, 
tours. 

Mr.  COTTON.  But  It  was  not  the 
Senators  intention  or.  according  to  his 
understanding,  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  authorize  individually  ticketed 
passage  to  members  of  the  general  pub- 
lic except  under  the  terms  which  have 
already  been  included  with  tours  with 
certain  restrictions. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct. 

May  I  call  attention  to  the  language 
beginning  on  page  7  of  the  commit- 
tee report,  which  reads; 

The  committee  .specifically  reaffirms  the 
Intent  expressed  In  Report  No  688  which  ac- 
companied S. 1969  .... 

And  sets  out  the  purpose  for  which 
the  original  bill  was  passed,  and  which 
has  worked  successfully,  without  detri- 
ment to  the  scheduled  airlines,  and 
which  has  helped  build  up  this  reserve 
air  transportation.  I  quote  from  report 
No.  688: 

However.  It  Is  not  the  Intention  of  the 
committee  to  permit  indlvlduaUy  ticlteted 
service  to  be  offered  to  the  general  public 
under  the  guise  of  charter.  The  proposed 
statutory  definition,  therefore,  provides  that 
charter  shall  not  Include  such  Individually 
ticlteted  service  whether  offered  by  an  air 
carrier  directly  or  by  a  travel  agent. 

This  restriction  Is  subject  to  one  exception 
because  there  is  one  circumstance  tn  which 
a  carrier  or  travel  agent  may  offer  the  services 
to  Individual  members  of  the  public  and 
still  oonXorm  to  the  traditional  concept  of 
charter.  This  is  In  connection  with  an  all- 
expense-paid  group  tour.  If  a  travel  agent 
charters  an  aircraft  for  an  all-expense-pald 


tour  and  then  oflTers  to  Individual  members 
of  the  public  the  right  to  participate  a«  a 
member  of  the  group,  this  is  a  very  different 
sort  of  service  from  Individually  ticketed 
transportation. 

The  oommlttee  has  received  representa- 
tions that  this  exception  Is  open  to  the  abuse 
that  It  might  be  used  as  a  guise  to  offer  In- 
dividually ticketed  service.  However,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  has  ample  authority,  be- 
cause of  Its  power  to  specify  the  terms,  condi- 
tions, and  limitations  of  the  certificate  under 
section  401  .Tnd  Its  general  power  to  make 
any  necessary  rvile.s  or  regulations  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  act  under  section 
204,  to  prevent  any  violation  of  the  clear  In- 
tent of  the  statute.  This  the  Board  can  ac- 
complish by  specifying  in  Its  regulations  the 
minimum  requirements  which  must  be  met 
before  the  service  offered  qualifies  under  the 
statutory  exception. 

That  is  about  as  clear  as  the  English 
language  can  express  that  we  want  no 
individual  ticketing  and  this  is  a  special- 
ized type  of  service  and  must  comply  with 
stringent  regulations  applying  to  tour 
services  as  laid  down  by  the  Board. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  has  already 
partially  answered  my  other  question.  I 
understand  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  prescribes  rules  that  define  the  re- 
quirements for  inclusive  tours,  such  as 
the  number  of  stops,  the  inclusion  of  land 
arrangements,  the  price  in  relation  to 
scheduled  air  fares  and  size  of  group 
which  must  travel  together  throughout 
the  tour,  and  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  given  assur- 
ances that  these  rules  will  continue  re- 
quirements for  inclusive  tours  that  will 
insure  that  they  are  not  used  as  a  device 
for  selling  individually  ticketed  passage 
to  members  of  the  (general  public  and 
thus  divert  traffic  from  tlie  scheduled 
carriers. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is  ex- 
actly correct.  I  think  the  Board  has  dili- 
gently enforced  it  and  has  .seen  to  it  that 
this  type  of  .service  ig  not  competitive 
with  normal  travel  service  which  i^ro- 
\ides  individual  ticketing. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Does  the  Senator 
withdraw  his  motion? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  colloquy  between  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  I  think  it  is  clear  that  the 
only  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  put 
these  people  in  the  same  position  they 
were  in  before  the  court  ruled — no  more 
and  no  less. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  both  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma.  I  do  not  want  to 
preclude  what  other  Senators  may  wish 
to  say.  1  withdraw  my  motion. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  join  with  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee in  saying  that  is  the  purpose  of 
the  bill.  That  is  the  way  it  was  reported 
by  the  Commerce  Committee.  That  is  the 
way  it  is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  COTTON.  May  I  withdraw  the 
motion  before  the  Senator  yields  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  a  comment  to  make 
on  this  matter. 

S.    3566    WOULD    BE    l.N'jrRIOUS   TO    SCHEDCLED 
AIB    CARRIERS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  wish  to  add  my 
comment  to  that  of  the  Senator  from 


New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cotton]  in  oppo- 
sition to  S.  3566. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Not  exactly  my  opposi- 
tion; I  wanted  to  clarify  my  jx)sitlon. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  A  clarification. 

The  bill,  if  enacted,  would  clearly  open 
the  door  for  the  supplemental  air  car- 
riers to  engage  extensively  In  the  car- 
riage of  individually  ticketed  passengers 
and  would  thus  destroy  Congress  pre- 
viously enacted  careful  and  sensible 
definition  of  the  respective  roles  of  the 
supplemental  air  carriers  as  charter  op- 
erators and  the  scheduled  certificated 
carriers  as  operators  of  service  for  indi- 
vidually ticketed  passengers  and  indi- 
vidually waybilled  cargo. 

Indeed  the  proposed  legLslation  would 
go  even  fmther  than  the  CAB  itself  went 
in  letting  down  the  gates  for  the  per- 
formance of  individually  ticketed  trans- 
portation by  supplemental  air  carriers. 

The  type  of  travel  package  which  could 
be  sold  to  individual  purchasers  under 
the  inclusive  tour  concept  as  eml)odied 
in  the  proposed  legislation  is  exactly 
like  the  all-expense  tour  travel  now  pro- 
moted and  sold  extensively  by  the  sched- 
uled airlines.  To  permit  the  supplemen- 
tal air  carriers  to  invade  this  field  would 
divert  their  efforts  from  the  true  charter 
function  which  has  been  properly  as- 
sigTied  them  by  Congress  to  direct  com- 
petition with  the  scheduled  carriers  for 
individually  ticketed  passengers,  and  will 
inevitably  cause  diversion  of  traffic  from 
the  scheduled  carriers.  Tliis  would  be  an 
unfair  result  imder  the  circumstances, 
since  the  .scheduled  carriers  are  obligated 
to  maintain  regular  services  over  estab- 
lished routes  day  in  and  day  out.  how- 
ever light  the  traffic  flow,  while  the  sup- 
plemental air  carriers  are  free  to  choose 
the  markets  they  will  serve  at  random, 
and  to  enter  and  leave  a  market  at  will, 
-serving  it  only  during  its  peak  .session. 

The  volume  of  traffic  in  the  Seattle- 
Anchorage  market,  which  is  .served  by 
three  scheduled  carriers,  is  barely  .suf- 
ficient to  sustain  economically  the  sched- 
uled services  now  offered  in  that  market 
on  a  year-round  basis.  The  carriers 
serving  the  Alaska  markets  must  neces- 
sarily rely  on  the  heavier  traffic  during 
the  seasonal  summer  peak  to  i)rovide 
economic  support  for  the  level  of  serv- 
ices that  they  have  maintained  during 
the  low  traffic  winter  months.  Thus,  any 
diversion  of  traffic  from  the  States- 
Alaska  carriers  due  to  seasonal  competi- 
tion from  supplemental  air  carriers  would 
threaten  the  continuation  at  the  present 
level  of  scheduled  service  between  Seat- 
tle, on  the  one  hand,  and  Anchorage  and 
Fairbanks,  on  the  other.  Tlie  scheduled 
carriers  which  bear  the  obligation  of  pro- 
viding service  in  the  market  cannot  fairly 
be  subjected  to  competition  during  peak 
traffic  periods  when  operations  are  most 
profitable  by  a  class  of  carriers  which  are 
not  under  the  same  obligation  to  provide 
year-round  service. 

Northwest  Airlines.  Alaska  Airlines,  and 
Western  Airlines  provide  year-round 
service  to  Anchorage,  during  the  lean 
winter  season  as  well  as  the  .short  peak 
summer  sea.son.  The  economics  of  this 
seasonality  rco.uire  that  these  scheduled 
carriers  not  be  subject  during  the  high 
traffic  season  to  the  siphoning  off  of  such 
traffic  by  a  "good-time  Charlie"  who 
serves  the  market  only  when  the  traffic 
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sale  nonmailable.  Criminal  penalties  are  pro- 
vided for  violation  of  the  sUtute. 

AMBNOMINT 

The  committee  has  stricken  out  all  lan- 
guage after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserted 
a  new  text. 

The  bill  as  referred  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives provided  that,  with  certain  enu- 
merated exceptions,  master  "keys  would  be 
nonmailable  by  the  general  public.  The  ex- 
ceptions included  locksmiths,  motor  vehicle 
dealers,  parking  lot  officers  and  employees, 
and  other  Individuals  who  might  have  a  legi- 
timate use  for  master  keys.  In  order  to  mall 
master  keys,  both  the  sender  and  the  ad- 
dressee had  to  be  within  the  class  excepted 
by  the  legislation.  A  ccrtiflcation  that  both 
the  sender  and  the  addressee  are  eligible  was 
required.  No  criminal  penalties  were  pro- 
vided. 

The  corruiiittee  has  changed  ihe  bill  so  that 
no  exceptions  will  be  made  by  the  legislation, 
but  the  Postmaster  General  may  issue  regu- 
lations making  such  exemptions  as  he  deems 
necessary.  A  certification  process,  such  as 
that  jiroposed  in  the  language  of  the  House 
bill,  may  be  Included  in  the  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Postmaster  General. 

The  committee  h.-is  provided  a  penalty  of 
a  $1,000  fine  or  1  year  In  jail,  or  both,  upon 
conviction  of  violation  of  the  statute. 

.irSTIFICATION 

Automobile  theft  is  the  third  most  fre» 
quent  crime  in  the  United  States.  During 
1966.  there  were  more  than  one-half  million 
automobile  thefts,  resulting  in  a  direct  finan- 
cial loss  of  more  than  $140  million.  In  1967 
there  were  more  than  650.000  thefts.  Most 
cars  were  stolen  by  persons  less  than  18  years 
of  age. 

In  81  percent  of  the  cases  of  automobile 
theft  in  1966.  the  reason  for  the  theft  was 
temporary  transportation  or  joyriding.  Entry 
was  frequently  gained  by  the  use  of  a  stolen 
key,  a  master  key,  or  some  other  manipula- 
tion device  designed  to  open  an  automobile 
Ignition   switch. 

The  widespread  and  well-advertised  sale 
of  master  keys  has  contributed  to  auto  theft. 
The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency revealed  in  a  recent  study  that  one 
master  key  seller  sold  22.000  sets  of  keys  In 
18  months,  largely  by  direct  mall  adver- 
tising and  advertising  In  magazines,  and 
that  In  11  cities  a  total  of  950  mall-order  key 
buyers  had  police  records. 

The  bin  recommended  by  the  committee 
will  drastically  curtail  Illegitimate  distribu- 
tion of  master  keys  by  making  them  non- 
mailable by  the  general  public,  and  prohibit- 
ing the  mailing  of  advertisements  for  the 
sale  of  master  keys.  The  committee  believes 
that  persons,  btislnesses,  or  Goverrunent 
agencies  which  have  a  legitimate  reason  to 
mall  master  keys  can  present  evidence  to 
the  Postmaster  General  to  obtain  exemption 
from  the  provisions  of  the  statute.  Auto- 
mobile manufacttirers,  for  instance  fre- 
quently mall  sets  of  master  keys  to  automo- 
bile dealers.  They  are  probably  the  largest 
business  In  the  United  States  to  use  the  mall 
for  the  distribution  of  master  keys  directly 
related  to  their  business.  AutomobUe  park- 
ing lot  attendants  or  automobile  clubs,  how- 
ever, have  a  much  less  discernible  need  for 
distribution  of  master  keys.  In  any  case, 
the  Post  Office  Department  is  In  a  better 
position  than  the  committee  to  evaluate  evi- 
dence and  Issue  regulations  governing  ex- 
emptions from  the  statute. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  has  the  support  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment and  the  Department  of  Justice. 
I  know  of  no  opposition  to  the  proposed 
legislation. 

I  now  send  to  the  desk  amendments  to 
the  bill  and  ask  for  their  consideration. 


Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  amendments  not  be  read  but 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments,  en  bloc,  are  as 
follows; 

On  page  3.  line  17,  It  is  proposed  to  Insert 
Immediately  after  the  wotd  •That"  the  phrase 
"sections  1  through  4  of". 

On  page  5,  line  8,  In.sert  immediately  after 
the  words  "made  by"  the  phrase  "sections  1, 
2.  and  3  of". 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  sections: 

Sec.  5.  Section  5341  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Whenever  any  Federal  board,  agency, 
or  other  group  makes  wage  surveys  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  wage  schedules  for 
emplovees  referred  to  In  section  5102(c)(7) 
of  this  title,  such  board,  agency,  or  other 
group  shall  make  a  determination  of  whether 
there  exists  in  the  wage  area  a  sufficient  num- 
ber or  kind  of  comparable  positions  or  activi- 
ties to  establish  prevailing  rates  for  one  or 
more  Federal  positions  or  activities.  After 
consideration  of  relevant  evidence,  Including 
evidence  submitted  by  employee  organiza- 
tions recognized  as  representative  of  em- 
ployees in  the  area,  a  written  decision  shall 
be  Issued.  If  the  board,  agency,  or  other  group 
finds  that  there  Is  not  a  sufficient  number 
or  kind  of  comparable  positions  or  activities, 
the  rates  for  the  area  shall  be  in  accord- 
ance With  prevailing  rates  paid  in  another 
area  which  has  a  sufficient  number  of  com- 
parable positions  or  activities  and  which  is 
determined  by  the  board,  agency,  or  other 
proup  to  be  most  similar  in  the  nature  of 
its  population,  employment,  manpower,  and 
industry  to  the  wage  area  for  which  rates 
are  being  determined.". 

Sec.  6.  lai  Chapter  203  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  followlfig  new  section: 
"§3061.  Powers  of  poet&l  inspectors 

"(a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, postal  inspectors  may,  to  the  extent 
authorized   by   the  Postmaster  General— 

"(1)  ser\-e  warrants  and  subpenas  issued 
under   the  authority  of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  make  arrests  without  warrant  for  an 
offense  against  the  United  States  commit- 
ted In  their  presence;  and 

"(3)  make  arrests  without  warrant  for  a 
felony  cognizable  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  U  they  have  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  person  to  be  ar- 
rested has  committed  or  Is  committing  such 
a  felony. 

"(b)  The  powers  granted  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  exercised  only  In  the 
enforcement  of  laws  regarding  property  of 
the  United  States  in  the  custody  of  the  pos- 
tal service,  the  use  of  the  malls,  and  other 
postal  offenses.". 

(b)  The  .analysis  of  chapter  203  of  title  18, 
United   States   Code.   Immediately   preceding 
section  3041.   is  amended  by  adding  at   the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"3061.   Powers  of   postal   inspectors.". 

Mr.  MONRONEry.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendments  are  extraneous  to  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  14935,  but  because  of  the 
severe  limits  of  time  now  imposed  upon 
the  Se.nate  by  our  hopes  for  adjourn- 
ment, I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
amendments,  to  expedite  the  business  of 
the  Senate. 

The  amendments  have  two  purposes. 
First,  they  will  clarify  Federal  law  con- 
cerning the  authority  of  a  postal  inspec- 
tor to  arrest  persons  who  violate  Federal 
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criminal  statutes  relating  to  postal  op- 
erations. 

The  language  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  uses  the  words  "effects  arrests" 
rather  than  "makes  arrests"  or  some 
other  word  that  clearly  authorizes  arrest 
authority.  I  do  not  believe  either  Congress 
or  the  postal  inspection  service  has  ever 
had  any  doubt  about  an  Inspector's  au- 
thority to  make  arrests,  but  in  several 
lower  courts  of  the  Federal  judiciary,  a 
question  has  arisen,  and  in  at  least  one 
case  a  Federal  district  court  held  spe- 
cifically that  postal  inspectors  do  not 
have  the  authority  to  arrest  violators  of 
postal  laws. 

My  amendments,  which  have  the  very 
strong  support  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, would  amend  title  18  of  the  U.S. 
Code  to  make  clear  beyond  doubt  that 
postal  Inspectors  can  matke  arrests  pur- 
suant to  a  warrant,  make  arrests  for 
crimes  committed  in  their  presence,  and 
make  arrests  when  they  have  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  a  Federal  felony 
has  been  committed.  The  authority  will 
relate  only  to  violations  of  postal  laws. 

The  amendments  have  been  discussed 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiclar>-  and  have  his  approval. 

The  second  portion  of  the  amendments 
include  language  which  was  in  S.  2303, 
a  bill  which  I  sponsored  last  year  and 
which  passed  the  Senate  imanlmously 
last  October  12. 

Unfortimately,  it  appears  that  S.  2303 
will  not  be  enacted  into  law  because  of 
time  limits  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. I  believe  it  Is  vitally  Important 
that  this  one  provision  of  S.  2303  be  en- 
acted, and  for  that  reason  I  ask  that  it  be 
accepted  as  an  amendment  to  this  bill. 

The  provision  will  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  make  fair  and  relevant 
wage  comparisons  for  Federal  blue  col- 
lar employees  whose  skills  and  training 
do  not  compare  with  private  enterprise 
jobs  in  the  locality  where  they  are  work- 
ing. 

Tlie  nature  of  some  positions  in  the 
Federal  service  is  such  that  a  reasonable 
comparison  to  positions  in  local  private 
enterprise  is  difficult  or  in  some  cases 
Impossible.  This  is  certainly  true  when  In 
a  nonindustrlal  area  a  Federal  installa- 
tion, such  as  an  Air  Force  base,  has 
highly  skilled  technicians  doing  work  for 
which  there  is  no  comparable  position  In 
private  enterprise  in  the  locahty. 

The  language  of  my  amendments  will 
require  that  the  wage-determining  com- 
mittees or  boards  determine  whether 
comparable  jobs  exist,  issue  a  wTitten 
decision,  and  go  beyond  the  immediate 
area  if  they  do  not  find  comparable  jobs 
in  the  area. 

I  ask  that  the  Senate  adopt  the  amend- 
ments and  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  pleased  to  see  the  Senate,  at  long 
last,  about  to  act  against  one  of  the  lead- 
ing causes  of  auto  theft  in  America.  This 
legislation  will  deter  the  mailing  of  mas- 
ter keys  designed  to  opera t«  motor  ve- 
hicle ignition  switches. 

In  September  of  1965. 1  Introduced  the 
first  proposal  in  this  area — S.  2524.  This 
bill  would  have  required  that  no  master 
key  could  be  shipped  In  interstate  com- 
merce to  a  person  proWblted  by  State 


law  from  receiving  or  possessing  master 
keys.  It  was  designed  to  encourage  States 
to  establish  appropriate  controls  dealing 
with  the  sale  of  master  keys.  The  89th 
Congress  failed  to  act  on  this  proposal. 

In  January  of  1967, 1  again  introduced 
the  same  legislation.  But  again,  the  90th 
Congress  has  failed  to  act. 

Automobile  theft  is  the  third  most  fre- 
quent crime  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
an  offen.se  which  is  usually  a  stepping 
otone  to  more  serious  crimes.  More  than 
one-half  million  cars  were  stolen  in  tliis 
countiT  in  1967.  Tlie  number  of  auto 
thefts  has  doubled  since  1955.  The  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency, the  Justice  Department,  and 
law  enforcement  officials  throughout  the 
Nation  have  indicated  that  the  master 
key  is  a  principal  cause  of  such  auto 
theft. 

For  a  small,  minimal  price,  any  citi- 
zen— law-abiding  and  criminal  alike — 
can  today  obtain  a  key  from  anywhere  in 
America  which  will  open  the  door  of  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  cars.  The  time  is  long 
overdue  for  action  in  this  area. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  will 
drastically  curtail  the  illegitimate  dis- 
tribution of  master  keys  by  making  them 
nonmailable  by  the  general  public,  and 
prohibiting  the  mailing  of  advertise- 
ments for  the  sale  of  such  keys.  I  con- 
gratulate the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  for  their 
efforts  in  bringing  the  bill  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  enthusiastically  urge 
the  passage  of  this  needed  proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  which  I  have  introduced  in  the 
current  session,  S.  644,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.   644 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce" means  commerce — 

(A)  between  any  State,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  any  territory  or  pos- 
session, or  the  District  of  Columbia  and  any 
place  outside  thereof; 

(B)  between  points  within  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Bico  or  vrtthin  the  same 
State,  but  through  any  place  outside  there- 
of; or 

(C)  within  or  between  points  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  any  territory  or  pos- 
session. 

(2)  The  term  "master  key"  means  a  key 
which  will  operate  .all  the  locks  In  a  given 
group  of  locks  each  of  which  can  be  operated 
by  a  key  which  will  not  operate  one  or  more 
of  the  other  loclu  In  such  group. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  sell,  offer  for  sale,  transport,  or 
ship  a  master  key  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  knowing  that  such  key  Is  a 
master  key,  If.  upon  the  delivery  of  such 
shipment  or  the  conclusion  of  such  sale  or 
transportation,  the  key  will  be  received  or 
possessed  by  any  person  prohibited  by  the 
law  of  the  Jurisdiction  within  which  such 
receipt  or  possession  occurs  from  receiving 
or  poEsessing  master  keys. 

(b)  Any  person  who  violates  any  prohibi- 
tion contained  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  today 
marliLs  the  culmination  of  a  2-year  legis- 


lative effort  to  establish  regulation  of 
automobile  master  keys.  I  first  intro- 
duced legislation  on  this  subject  in  the 
second  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  is 
very  similar  to  the  one  I  proposed.  It  pro- 
hibits the  mailing  of  master  keys  to  the 
general  public,  under  regulations  to  be  is- 
sued by  the  Postmaster  General,  and  for- 
bids advertisements  for  these  devices. 

Automobile  theft  is  the  third  largest 
categoiT  of  crime  in  this  country-  and 
master  keys  play  a  major  role  in  these 
crimes.  In  a  survey  of  11  cities,  35  per- 
cent of  the  buyers  of  these  keys  had  a 
police  record.  These  keys  are  used  not 
only  by  criminals,  but  also  by  juveniles 
to  take  a  car  joy  riding.  The  legislation 
now  before  us  will  significantly  reduce 
this  type  of  conduct  and  add  to  the 
public  safety. 

This  is  a  time  of  national  conceiTi 
about  crime.  This  bill  is  an  imp>ortant, 
practical  step  which  we  can  take  to  make 
our  streets  safer  and  protect  the  prop- 
erty of  millions  of  our  citizens.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  approve  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments, 
en  bloc,  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  amendments,  en  bloc,  were  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

Tlie  bill  'H.R  14935)  w«is  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AIRCRAFT  NOISE  ABATEMENT 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  3400. 
Calendar  No.  1333. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  3400)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  requir^  aircraft 
noise  abatement  regulation,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  thcic 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

I'RtVrLEGE    OF    THE    FLOOR 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Richard  A.  Car- 
penter, senioi  specialist  in  science  and 
technology.  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice, Library  of  Congress,  be  permitted  to 
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sit  beside  me  during  the 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPI 
objection.  The  Chair  hears 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr 
President,  in  his  message  to 
March    1966    recognized 
noise  is  a  growing  source 
and  concern  to  the 
zens  wlio  live  near  many  of 
ports."   The   President 
agencies  of  the  GovernmenI 
program  aimed  at  reducing 
lution  of  our  skyways,  and 
troduced  into  the  House  H 
Is,  in  effect,  a  noise 
thorlzing  the  Federal  Avia 
istrator  to  certify  aircraft  f 
trol  as  well  as  for  safety. 

I  am  convinced  that  tl 
would  effectively  authorize 
cedures   for   the 
velop  any  stich  mles  and 
may  need  ttr  reduce 
sonic  boom. 

Today,  when  the  hazard^ 
veniences  caused  by  jet  nois  ; 
Ing  more  serious.  Congress 
I  believe  that,  even  though 
step,  this  legislation  is 
quieter  aircraft  engines 
the  Federal  Government 
thing  to  effectively  limit 
H.R.  3400  does  exactly  that. 
It  authorize  the  Federal  Avl 
istrator  to  prescribe 
measurement  of  aircraft 
quires  him  to  issue  such  rule  5 
tlons  as  are  necessai-y  to 
noise  and  sonic  boom.  Before 
standards,  loilcs,  or  reg 
mlnistrator  is  required  to  t 
sideration  the  relevant  te 
the  needs  of  public  safety, 
reasonableness    and  the  s 
such  Federal.  State,  and 
cles  as  are  appropriate.  He 
suit  with  the  Secretaiy  of  T 
before    prescribing    or 
standards  affecting  the 
ment.  modification, 
tlon  of  any  certificate 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
certificate  holders  may 
of  the  Administrator  to 
Transportation  Safety 
Board  may  amend,  modify 
order  of  the  Administrator 
the  control  of  aircraft 
boom  do  not  require  the 
such  order,  or  that  such  ore 
sistent  with  air  safety. 

Our  skys  are  now  filled 
jets  which,  due  to  their  i 
bers.  are  producing  an  i 
of  noise.  Larger  aircraft 
gines  are  now  being 
eventually   decrease   the 
those  Americans  living 
airports.  This  may  afford 
a  number  of  years,  but  not 
Is  the  time  that  such  relie 
ately  needed.  It  was  needet 
will  be  needed  tomorrow, 
can  provide  that  relief,  th 
unfortunate  residents  will 
duct  their  normal  lives  wi 
ence  from  excessive 

The  attention  given  this 
day  does  not,  in  an>'  way, 
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importance  of  safety  in  air  commerce  or 
air  transportation.  Safety  does,  and  al- 
ways will,  receive  the  highest  priority  in 
dealing  with  air  travel.  It  is  not  our  in- 
tention to  place  noise  considerations 
ahead  of  air  safety.  However,  we  can  now 
offer  safety  to  those  flying  and  relief  to 
those  on  the  groimd.  This  Is  the  Intent 
of  the  legislation,  and  I  strongly  recom- 
mend that  it  receive  the  solid  support  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  for  recom- 
mending legislation  de.signcd  to  abate 
aircraft  noise,  a  .serious  problem  in  many 
areas  of  our  Nation,  including  my  own 
State  of  Hawaii. 

I  support  the  general  purpose  of  the 
Ijending  bill,  H.R.  3400. 

Relief  from  such  noise  would  be  espe- 
cially welcome  in  Hawaii,  particularly  in 
those  areas  near  our  airports.  Probably 
no  other  State  in  the  Union  is  so  heavily 
dependent  upon  air  transport  as  Hawaii. 
More  than  90  percent  of  mainland  to 
Hawaii  passenger  travel  is  by  airplane. 
The  only  available  public  transportation 
for  persons  to  get  from  one  island  to  an- 
other in  my  State  is  by  airplane.  Air 
frel^jht  operations,  too.  are  growing  rap- 
idly and  air  cargo  flights  are  on  a  sharp 
rise. 

Consequently,  we  have  airports  on 
every  major  island.  Small  jets  can  use 
every  airport.  The  large  mainland  to 
Hawaii  jets  use  Honolulu  International 
Airport  and  General  Lyman  Field  at  Hilo, 
island  of  Hawaii. 

In  addition  to  civilian  aircraft,  Hawaii 
is  subjected  to  noise  from  military  jets 
which  make  heavy  use  of  airfields  on 
Oahu. 

Jet  training  flights  add  to  the  din,  as 
for  example  on  Hilo  where  citizens 
strongly  protested  the  noise  from  fre- 
quent takeoff  and  landing  practice  runs. 
In  a  recent  statement  Dr.  Fujio  Mat- 
.suda,  director  of  the  Hawaii  Department 
of  Transportation,  pointed  out  that: 

Honolulu  has  had  a  long  history  of  air- 
craft noise  dating  back  to  the  arrtval  of  the 
first  Jet  transports  In  1959. 

Information  available  to  us  now  Indicates 
that  the  Concorde  Supersonic  Transport, 
wliich  Is  expected  to  be  operational  through 
Hawaii  In  1969,  will  be  somewhat  noisier  in 
the  vicinity  of  airports  than  any  aircraft 
with  which  we  are  now  familiar.  A  conceptual 
plan  for  Honolulu  International  Airport  has 
just  been  completed  and  Is  In  the  final  stages 
of  refinement  within  our  department.  The 
rccommedatlons  Include  a  new  jet  runway 
!ind  the  extension  of  the  existing  runway  to 
reduce  community  noUe  levels  during  take- 
offs,  and  landings.  This  effort  will  be  ne- 
gated, however,  if  the  noise  level  created  by 
aircraft  Is  permitted  to  Increase  appreciably. 

I  can  assure  the  Senate  that  the  noise 
from  the  big  jets— military  and  civil- 
ian— Is  far  more  than  just  a  nuisance  to 
residents  of  areas  adjacent  to  our  jet 
runways.  It  is  a  real  headache  to  them. 
I  liave  had  niunerous  letters  from  citi- 
zens of  Hawaii  stating  their  alarm  and 
concern.  Noise  from  aircraft  landings 
and  takeoff s  interrupts  conversations; 
drowns  out  radio,  phonograph,  and  tele- 
vision reception;  awakens  sleeping  chil- 
dren and  interferes  with  sleep  at  night 
It  becomes  a  continuing  Irritant,  day 
and  night,  making  life  most  unpleasant 
at  times. 

Recently,  a  group  of  interested  citizens 


in  Honolulu  formed  a  noise  control  com- 
mittee. Tills  group  has  set  out  to  accom- 
plish three  objectives  for  this  serious 
problem:  First,  physical  control;  second, 
legislation;  and  third,  public  education. 
These  efforts  are  not  limited  to  aircraft 
noise,  but  to  other  sources  of  undue  noise 
as  well.  Such  activities  give  evidence  of 
the  growing  concern  among  Americans 
with  the  deleterious  effects  of  noise  and 
the  need  to  keep  the  noise  level  in  our 
environment  at  an  acceptable  level. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  several  articles  appearing  in 
Hawaii  newspapers  describing  the  noise 
problem  be  printed  in  the  record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  Preamble  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  sets  forth  as  one  of  its 
pm-poses  the  insuring  of  "domestic  tran- 
quillity." More  and  more  today,  as  the 
sound  effects  of  modern  life  bombard 
Americans,  there  is  a  need  to  promote 
"domestic  tranquillity"  by  reducing  noise. 
Aircraft  are  not  the  only  source  of  un- 
usually loud  noise,  but  since  they  are  a 
significant  source,  the  pending  bill  directs 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administartor  to 
establish  noise  abatement  standards  for 
aircraft  noise  and  sonic  boom.  Pro- 
cedural safeguards  are  included,  as  well 
as  provisions  to  assure  that  aircraft 
safety  will  be  paramount  in  any  noise 
abatement  requirements. 

Briefly.  H.R.  3400  requires  that  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  must 
establish  and  apply  standards,  rules  and 
regulations  to  reduce  unnecessary  air- 
craft noise  and  sonic  boom.  The  (;oal  is 
the  lowest  ix)ssible  level  of  disturbance 
consistent  with  safety  and  the  public 
interest.  Promulgation  of  rules  and  reg- 
ulations must  be  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  law  to  afford  all  Interested 
parties   notice    and    opportunity   to   be 

lieard. 

The  Administrator  is  required  to  con- 
sider, among  other  things,  relevant  data 
on  aircraft  noise  and  sonic  lX)om.  to  con- 
sult with  other  agencies,  to  consider 
safety  and  the  public  interest  in  an  air 
transportation  system,  and  to  consider 
economic  reasonableness  and  technologi- 
cal practicability. 

Certificate  holders  would  have  the 
same  notice  and  appeal  rights  that  exist 
under  section  609  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  for  application  of  safety  standards 
in  amending,  modifying,  suspending  or 
revoking  a  certificate.  Except  in  an  emer- 
gency, the  Administrator  must  afford  the 
certificate  holder  opportunity  to  be  heard 
before  issuing  any  order. 

On  appeal  to  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board,  the  Board  Is  not  bound 
by  the  Administrator's  findings  of  fact. 
The  Board  may  amend,  modify,  or  re- 
verse his  order.  Provision  is  also  Included 
for  judicial  review. 

As  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
stated  in  its  report: 

A  completely  quiet  airplane  will  not  be 
developed  within  the  foreseeable  future. 
However  with  the  technological  and  regula- 
tory means  now  at  hand.  It  la  poeslble  to 
reduce  both  the  level  and  the  Impact  of  air- 
craft noise. 

We  know  that  much  research  remains 
to  be  done  to  find  ways  to  quiet  aircraft 
engines  and  operations.  I  believe  this  bill 
will  offer  incentive  to  step  up  such  re- 
search. 
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Secretary  Alan  S.  Boyd,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  in  his  recent  re- 
marks before  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee Aviation  Subcommittee,  reported 
that  his  Department  has  established 
study  panels  in  eight  major  areas  in 
which  Investigations  are  being  conducted 
to  identify  the  noise  reduction  ix)tential 
within  each  of  these  areas:  First,  air- 
craft noise  research;  second,  aircraft  op- 
erations: third,  sonic  boom  research; 
fourth,  aircraft  and  land  use;  fifth,  nat- 
ural environment;  sixth,  legal;  seventh, 
structures;  and,  eighth,  human  response. 

It  is  further  reported  that  the  Depart- 
ments of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment— HUD.  Interior,  Defense.  Trans- 
portation and  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration — NASA — are  pro- 
viding assistance  for  the  panels  and  sup- 
port for  studies  in  these  areas.  In  addi- 
tion, representatives  from  outside  the 
Government  have  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  solicited  for  their  advice  and  recom- 
mendations on  this  program. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  concerted  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  Government  depart- 
ments and  agencies  that  have  combined 
to  cooperate  with  their  respective  re- 
sources and  abilities  in  confronting  this 
most  serious  problem  to  our  country.  I 
support  this  effort. 

The  cooperation,  understanding  and 
assistance  of  all  are  vitally  needed  in  this 
difiQcult  area  to  find  the  answers.  Air- 
craft designers,  engine  designers,  manu- 
facturers, pilots,  government  at  all  levels, 
and  citizens  must  work  together. 

Even  though  there  are  no  easy  or  fast 
answers,  I  believe  the  pending  bill  can  be 
an  effective  lever  in  giving  great  impetus 
to  all  concerned  to  find  solutions. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  3400. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin, 

Mar.  18.  1968) 

DAn,T  Noise  Diet 

Sir:  The  airport  in  Kahulul  has  long  been 
a  bone  of  contention  and  Irritation  between 
the  State  and  SpreckelsvUle  residents.  Miles 
of  beautiful  beach  from  Kahulul  to  Pala  have 
been  ruined  with  noise  pollution  and  con- 
demnation for  airport  expansion. 

Our  beach  property  which  Is  adjacent  to 
the  airport,  has  become  increasingly  noisy 
in  the  last  14  years.  I  smile  when  I  think 
back  on  the  DC38  that  bothered  us  at  one 
time  .  .  .  then   the   Cksnvalrs,   and  now  Jets. 

But  my  everlasting  enmity  and  rage  are 
directed  at  an  Interloper.  Since  September 
1967,  Japan  Air  Lines  has  been  practicing 
bllnd-flylng,  using  the  Instrumente  at  Kahu- 
lul airport.  They  began  with  a  three  engine 
Jet  and  now  have  added  one  with  four  Jets. 

It  is  the  kind  of  noise  ttiat  jars  the  fillings 
In  teeth,  pierces  sinuses,  and  paralyzes  all 
activity.  It  takes  25  seconds  for  the  noise  to 
dissipate  sufQciently  to  talk  to  a  person 
standing  Just  feet  away  from  you.  Phone 
conversations  stop.  And  I  have  come  to,  after 
such  a  pass-over,  and  found  myself  rooted 
to  the  floor,  hands  gripping  a  chair.  And  the 
noise  doesn't  happen  Just  once  In  a  while 
but  Is  a  grinding  day-after-day  occurrence. 

Condemnation  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
beach  property  about  one-half  mile  down 
the  road  from  us  and  the  subsequent  leveling 
of  all  buildings  and  trees  in  that  area  have 
made    a    difference.    The    trees    which    were 


thick  and  forest-like  (iron-woods  and  coco- 
nuts) absorbed  much  of  the  sound  that  now 
Is  reflected  off  cleared,  barren  sand. 

As  I  never  will  wlUfuUy  fly  JAL  I  cannot 
see  that  any  benefits  will  accrue  to  me  as  a 
result  of  better  trained  JAL  pilots  nor  do  I 
see  how  the  citizenry  In  general  benefits  In 
the  least  from  the  noise. 

To  quote  President  Johnson  In  the  Star- 
Bulletin,  March  8,  noise  pollution  .  .  .  "In- 
trudes on  privacy,  shatters  serenity,  and  can 
Inflict  pain  ..."  a  neat  summary  of  what 
JAL  is  doing  to  residents  in  SpreckelsvUle. 
Certainly  our  nerves  are  frayed,  and  our  chil- 
dren may  grow  up  with  hearing  losses. 

Margaret  H.  Cameron. 

(Prom  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  June  8,  1968] 
New  Osoup  Is  Antinois« 

A  new  Honolulu  committee  Is  seeking  to 
stamp  out  noise  in  Honolulu. 

Chairman  Is  Emmett  A.  Cahlll,  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  committee. 

Cahlll  said  the  group  met  about  a  month 
ago  "simply  because  we  read  stories  In  The 
Advertiser  that  this  was  a  problem  and  we 
wanted  to  do  something  about  it. 

"We've  been  amazed  to  find  that  a  wide 
segment  of  the  community  Is  interested  in 
this  problem  and  is  volunteering  to  help." 

He  said  that  after  initial  informal  meet- 
lugs,  the  group  asked  Mayor  NeaJ  S.  BlalsdeU 
for  help. 

BlalsdeU  agreed.  He  will  name  representa- 
tives of  the  City  Planning  Department.  Pub- 
lic Works  Department  and  Traffic  Depart- 
ment to  the  committee. 

Officials  of  the  committee,  in  addition  to 
CahUl,  include  Clare  Beck,  vice  chairman; 
Scott  Hamilton,  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee on  residential  noise;  Robert  W.  Hall, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  aircraft 
nolce:  Louis  Pursel.  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  Industrial  noise;  and  Noel 
Thompson,  cliairman  of  the  subcommittee 
on  vehicular  noise. 

Other  founding  members  are  Mrs.  Dee 
Prather  of  the  Hawaii  Visitors  Bureau;  Rol)- 
ert  Rinker  of  the  HawaU  Hotel  Association; 
and  WlUlam  Grant  of  the  Oahu  Development 
Conference. 

Cahlll  said,  "We  expect  that  In  about  six 
months  we  will  have  our  preliminary  re- 
search, evaluation  and  recommendations  pre- 
pared. 

"We  can't  eliminate  all  noise,  but  we  can 
cut  It  down." 

[From  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  June  12, 
1968] 

School  Advisory  Board  Hears  Aix  About  Jet 
Noise 

(Note. — Ronald  Kiaalna,  president  of  the 
Kalakaua  Intermediate  PTA,  stood  up  at 
Monday  night's  meeting  of  the  Honoltilu 
District  School  Advisory  Council,  and 
shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice: 

("We've  .  .  .  got  ...  to  ...  do  ..  .  some- 
thing .  .  .  about  .  .  .  these  .  .  .  planes  .  .  ." 

(Kiaalna  had  to  shout  to  compete  with 
the  roar  of  a  passing  Jet. 

("  I've  been  keeping  count  throughout  this 
meeting."  he  said.  "During  the  past  two 
hours,  we've  had  12  Interruptions  by  Jet 
noises.") 

Among  the  people  being  disturbed  by  jet 
aircraft  noises  are  students,  the  Honolulu 
District  School  Advisory  Council  was  told 
Monday  night. 

The  council  passed  a  motion  by  Philip  R. 
Mayer  that  Jet  noises  "should  not  be  allowed 
to  continue  to  interfere  with  the  education 
of  the  clilldren  of  HawaU." 

The  Board  of  Education  and  other  inter- 
ested agencies  will  be  advised  of  the  coun- 
cil's concern. 

The  meeting,  at  the  Kalakaua  Intermediate 
School  auditorium,  was  told  that  attempts  to 
have  the  planes  change  their  flight  patterns 
had  met  with  "a  series  of  frustrations." 


Dr.  Richard  E.  Ando,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  said  attempts  are  t)elng 
made  to  make  new  school  buildings  sound- 
proof "Wherever  it  is  deemed  necessary  by 
the  architects." 

Members  discussed  how  the  council  could 
help  in  such  areas  as  child-parent  communi- 
cation, encouraging  more  Involvement  of  the 
community  In  the  school,  counseling  and 
guidance  progranis,  and  the  problem  of  for- 
eign students  with  little  or  no  command  of 
English. 

A  report  on  the  effectiveness  of  various 
methods  of  punishment  to  discipline  stu- 
dents was  deferred  to  the  next  meeting. 

Stanley  G.  Mltsuo,  principal  of  Kalakaua 
Intermediate,  read  a  report  on  disciplinary 
problems  at  the  school. 

He  said  they  Included  fighting,  insubordi- 
nation, cutting  classes,  smoking,  gambling  by 
coin-flipping  and  hijacking. 

"We  had  32  reported  hijacking  cases  be- 
tween September  and  June,"  he  said.  "Most 
of  them  were  ninth  grade  bullies  who  de- 
manded lunch  money  from  seventh  graders. 
Sometimes  older  children  from  other  schools 
lu  the  area  will  pull  the  same  trick  on  our 
youngsters  outside  the  school. 

"We  would  like  to-  have  the  students  help 
us  with  some  of  the  problems  we  have  had  in 
school." 

He  said  attempts  are  made  to  investigate 
a  child's  home  background  before  discipli- 
nary measures  are  taken. 

"We  also  .seek  the  cooperation  of  parents 
wherever  possible."  he  said. 

WlUard  P.  Mlrasol,  council  chairman,  pre- 
sided at  the  meeting. 


(Prom  the  Honolulu  Advertiser.  Apr.  6,  1968) 
JAL's  Hilo  Takeoff 

Japan  Air  Lines'  decision  to  give  up  its  jet 
training,  operation  in  Hilo  is  well  for  every- 
one concerned. 

Whatever  economic  benefits  the  program 
brought  or  further  promised  were  cancelled 
out  by  the  noise  and  pollution  from  the  big 
Jets  winging  in  and  out. 

Not  only  does  Hilo  cater  to  an  Increasing 
number  of  visitors.  Its  leaders  have  their  own 
ideas  of  what  constitutes  progress.  As  County 
Chairman  Shunlclil  Kimtira  said.  It  was  a 
matter  of  "the  kind  of  life  we  want  here." 

Under  such  circumstances.  JAL  Is  wise  to 
withdraw  for  its  own  public-relations  good. 
On  balance,  Iwo  Jlma  should  pro\-e  better  lor 
such  necessarUy-noisy  training. 

In  the  process,  the  decision  is  a  good  one 
for  Governor  Bums  who  found  himself  at 
odds  \^1th  Chairman  Kimura  and  many  other 
Big  Islanders.  The  Governor  had  some  points, 
but  they  were  balanced  out  by  citizen  con- 
cern. 

His  most  Important  point  may  be  the  one 
about  the  future  of  the  Big  Island  city: 

"When  HUo  Joined  Honolulu  In  the  han- 
dlliig  of  overseas  air  traffic,  it  also  accepted 
the  concurrent  shift  to  industrialization, 
noise  and  air  pollution  that  inevitably  ac- 
company a  major  Jet  airport." 

Hilo  is  far  from  the  major  Jet  airport  class 
yet.  and  its  citizens  are  wise  in  not  wanting 
to  hasten  the  impact  with  training  flights  of 
empty  Jets  carrying  no  tourists. 

But  In  tills  sense  the  Governor  may  be 
right  In  that  they  have  had  a  taste  of  their 
future. 

[From    the    Honolulu    Advertiser,    June    28, 

1968] 
War  Against  Noise  Opens  on  Several  Fronts 

The  war  against  noise  in  Honolulu  is  mov- 
ing forward  on  several  fronts.  Generated  by  a 
series  of  articles  on  noise  pollution  In  The 
Advertiser,  the  campaign  has  grown  from  a 
small  committee  started  by  Emmett  Cahm 
to  the  Mayor's  Noise  Control  Committee,  ■with 
ntimerous  sub -committees. 

One  of  the  first  sub-committees  to  blast 
ofi  is  the  residential  noise  group  headed  by 
Scott  D.  Hamilton  Jr. 
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Invitations  have  been  Issuer 
borhood  and  community  asso 
to  attend  a  meeting  tentatl 
July  17,  though  time  and 
determined. 

"Wo  plan  to  hold  public 
lected    sites    throughout    Oah 
the  public  on  a  large  scale 
tlal  noise  affects  everyone," 

Hamilton,  who  Is  also  an 
and   president   of   the 
for   Hawaii,   says    his   comml 
most   frequent  abuses  such 
animal   noise,   entertainment 
tlvlty,  vehicle  racing  and 

"We  plan  to  zero  In  on  mi 
and  decide  whether  cases  neec 
tlon,  physical  control,  law  en 
suit,  or  another  type  of  reme^ 

Hamilton  said   Dr.   James 
ecutlve  director  of  the  Walklk 
Association   Is  a  member  of 
as  well  as  Dr.  C    M.  Bxirgess 
geon  who  recently  won  a  do| 
court. 

Other  committee  members 
be  announced,  Inter,  he  .said, 
should,  be  ready  for  the  ma>f)r 
ber." 

Meanwhile,    the    main 
the  direction  of  Cahlll.  will 
breakfast  at  the  Green  TurtK 
discuss  ordinances  that  are 
Mainland. 

"But  we  are   trying  to  cu 
lems,  more  by  letting  people 
do    something    about    It." 
people  are  aware  that  we 
regulations  to  control  noise  oi 
maybe  they  will  start  compla 
something  to  Jar  them  out  of 
I  must  say.  so  far,  everyone 
cooperative. 

"We've    had    many    calls, 
more.  If  you  have  a  gripe,  1 
he  said. 

Calls  may  be  made  dlrectl: 
or  one  of  the  members. 

Committee  chairmen  are:  ( 
chairman;    Robert    W.   Hall, 
Louise  Pursel.  Industrial  nols 
er,   vehicular:    E'ee  Prather, 
residential. 

Others  serving  on  the 
tee  are  Allan  B.  Bell.  Wlllla 
Chlng.  Noel  Thompson 

City  and  County  represent^i 
by  the  Mayor  are:  Captain 
police;   Roy  Ho.  city  traffic; 
ml,  public  works;  Robert  Nu 
al;  John  Peters,  prosecuting 
WInqulst.  city  planning 

A  city  councilman  will  be  r 
mayor  later. 

Mr.     PROUTY.    Mr.     I  resident,     the 
pending   bill,   H.R.   3400,   has   been   re 
ported  from  the  Committed  on  Commerce 
without  objection. 

Everyone  who  has  beei 
port  for  a  very  short  time 
great  problem  the  question 
noise  has  become.  This 
lem  especially    for   peopli 
work  in  the  proximity  o: 
it     is     an     inconvenience 
whether  or  not  he  has 
deed,  those  of  us  who  liv 
ton  are  acutely  aware  of 
aircraft  noise.  There  are 
ports  which  can  liandle 
are  located  as  close  to  th 
city  as  is  Washington 
Washington    National 
perfect  justification  for 
craft  noise  abatement.  M 
support  of  H.R.  3400,  I  m 
chastise  the  operators  of 
manufacturers  of  aircra 
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an  effort  to  recognize  a  verj'  great  prob- 
lem with  which  we  must  come  to  grips. 
This,  in  turn,  can  be  done  only  through 
an  effort  to  abate  aircraft  noise  to  the 
point  where  it  no  longer  is  the  disruptive 
force  in  our  lives  that  it  is  at  the  present 
time. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  efforts  which 
industry  itself  has  made  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  aircraft  noise.  They  are  doing  a 
great  deal,  and  deserve  praise  for  their 
efforts  in  this  direction. 

There  are  areas,  however,  in  which 
Government  research  and  effort  can 
supplement  those  of  industry.  Since  air- 
craft noise  involves  our  entire  popula- 
tion, cooperative  efforts  are  necessary 
to  accomplisli  the  goals  which  we  have 
set  for  ourselves. 

As  the  committee  report  points  out. 
there  are  several  approaches  to  the 
abatement  of  aircraft  noise.  We  can,  of 
course,  reduce  tlie  noise  problem  through 
improved  techniques  of  manufacture  and 
design.  It  is  in  this  area  where  industry, 
I  think,  has  done  such  good  work.  There 
are,  of  course,  other  approaches  to  this 
noise  reduction  which  include  techniques 
and  procedures  for  flight  operations. 
Since  the  operation  of  the  airways  has 
been  preempted  as  a  National  Govern- 
ment concern,  it  is  in  this  area  where,  I 
hope,  progress  can  be  made  by  PAA. 
State  and  local  governments  can  con- 
tribute through  zoning  and  through  the 
wise  use  of  land  in  close  proximity  to 
airports. 

The  pending  bill  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
proper  approach  to  this  increasingly 
serious  matter.  The  appropriate  agency 
to  handle  this  problem,  the  PAA,  is,  I 
think,  admirably  equipped  to  perform 
the  tasks  assigned  to  it  under  this  bill. 
I  would  not  endorse  legislation  which 
would  give  to  any  Federal  agency  life 
or  death  jurisdiction  over  aircraft  travel. 
Indeed,  the  traveling  American  public 
simply  would  not  stand  for  such 
legislation. 

While  the  bill  gives  to  PAA  the  au- 
thority it  needs  to  begin  abatement  of 
aircraft  noise,  it  also  includes  what  I 
think  are  necessai-y  and  desirable  re- 
strictive criteria.  Among  other  things, 
the  Administrator  is  certainly  required 
to  consult  with  State  and  interstate 
agencies  on  the  pi-oblem  and  to  consider 
all  safety  aspects,  as  well  as  economic 
reasonableness.  In  addition,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard,  which  is  so  necessary 
in  the  orderly  procedure  in  such  cases, 
is  part  of  this  bill.  Before  any  standards 
can  be  set,  certain  procedural  safeguards, 
protective  of  all  interests,  are  required  to 
be  exercised. 

One  other  featiu-e  of  the  bill  which  I 
think  is  important  Is  that  included  within 
tlie  term  "noise  for  purposes  of  abate- 
ment" is  the  teiTO  "sonic  boom."  There 
is  cei-tainly  a  difference  t)etween  the 
simple  noise  of  aircraft  as  they  take  off 
and  land  and  what  is  called  sonic  boom. 
Since  sonic  boom  is  an  "inflight"  phe- 
nomenon, it  is  certainly  peculiarly  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  agency.  I 
would  ceitainly  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
progress  which  can  be  made  in  this  area 
of  noise  abatement  might  be  directed  as 
much  toward  the  adverse  effects  of  sonic 
boom  as  toward  jet  noise  generally.  This, 


I  think,  was  certainly  our  Intention  as 
we  considered  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  thank  and 
to  congratulate  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, the  Senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
for  his  work  with  this  bill.  His  concern  in 
the  fleld  of  noise  abatement  is  Indeed 
genuine  and  his  labors  to  come  to  grips 
with  it  have  been  dedicated. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Hie 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    876 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire]  and  myself,  I  call  up  amend- 
ment No.  876  and  ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
the  amendment  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

Tire  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  the  first  page,  line  10.  strike  out  "and 
sonic  boom". 

On  page  2,  line  2,  strike  out  "and  sonic 
lx)om". 

On  page  2,  line  5,  strike  out  and  sonic 
boom". 

On  page  2.  line  12.  strike  out  and  sonic 
boom". 

On  page  3.  lines  9  and  10.  strike  out  "or 
sonic  boom  standards,  rules,  or  regulations" 
,tnd  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "standards,  rules, 
or  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a) ". 

On  page  3.  line  15.  strike  out  "or  sonic 
boom". 

On  page  3.  line  18.  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks  and  between  such  line  and  line 
19  insert  the  following: 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall  (1)  prohibit 
nonmllltary  aircraft,  singly  or  in  any  com- 
bination thereof,  from  being  operated  over 
the  United  States  (Including  territories  and 
possessions   thereof)    In   such   a   way   as   to 
produce  sonic  booms,  but  such  prohibition 
shall  not  apply  to  aircraft  used  in  the  in- 
vestigation and  study  herein  authorized;   (2) 
conduct   a   full   and   complete   Investigation 
.and  study  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
what  exposures  to  sonic  booms  ( amount  and 
freqviency)    are    detrimental    to    the    health 
and   welfare   of   any   persons,   and   such   in- 
vestigation   and    study    shall    include     (A) 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
IstraUon,  and  the  President  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  (B)  such  research 
;is  may  be  necessary,  which  shall  include,  but 
not    be    limited    to.    the    startle    effect    and 
physiological  or  psychological  problems  that 
result   from   sonic   booms   and   the   possible 
detrimental  effects  on  preservation  of  natu- 
ral beauty  and  historic  shrines;    (3)   within 
one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection  make  a  report  to  the  Congress  on 
his  findings  as  of  that  time,  together  with 
the   written   comments   of   the   above-men- 
tioned officials;   and    (4)    no  later  than  two 
years   from  the  date  of  enactment  of   this 
subsection,  report  to  Congress  on  the  final 
results   of   his   findings,   together   with   the 
final    written    comments    of    such    Federal 
officials." 
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Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  H.R.  3400  Is 
a  bill  to  control  aircraft  noise  and  sonic 
boom.  Its  purpose  is  altogether  admi- 
rable. Insofar  as  the  measure  deals  with 
aircraft  noise,  it  seems  adequate.  Insofar 
as  it  purports  to  deal  with  sonic  boom,  it 
is  less  than  adequate. 

Our  amendment  would  transfer  all 
provisions  relating  to  sonic  b(X)m  to  a 
new  section  which  would  deal  exclusively 
and,  I  believe,  more  effectively  with  tlils 
problem.  Our  amendment  would 
strengthen  the  sonic  boom  provisions  by 
inconxtrating  In  the  bill  the  provisions  of 
S.  3399,  a  measure  I  introduced  earlier 
this  year  to  deal  with  sonic  boom  from 
commercial  suiwrsonlc  transports — 
SST's. 

The  new  section  we  would  add  to  H.R. 
3400  would,  first,  provide  for  a  2-year 
scientific  investigation  of  the  sonic  boom 
and  its  effects  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  in  consultation  with 
seven  departments  and  agencies;  and, 
second,  ban  all  nonmllltary  flights  at 
supersonic  speeds  over  the  United  States 
and  Its  territories  and  possessions  until 
Congress,  after  reviewing  the  results  of 
the  Investigation,  determines  whether 
the  prohibition  against  supersonic  over- 
flights should  be  continued. 

The  study  we  propose  would  touch  on 
all  aspects  of  the  sonic  boom — from  the 
impact  on  human  beings  and  physical 
structures,  to  the  ix)tential  for  minimiz- 
ing the  boom  it-self .  Interim  and  final  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  would  be  required. 

Our  amendment  recognizes,  as  no  one 
can  dispute,  that  sufScicnt  knowledge  Is 
not  now  on  hand  to  permit  setting  sonic 
boom  standards.  It  says,  in  effect,  that 
much  more  must  be  learned  of  the  t>oom, 
and  particularly  its  effects  on  i>eople,  be- 
fore we  can  determine  how  to  deal 
with  It. 

Tlie  prohibition  of  overland  flights  of 
SST's  Is  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
imtil  the  results  of  the  proposed  Investi- 
gation can  be  evaluated. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  so  that  we 
may  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  >ield. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  could  impose 
such  a  ban,  but  it  has  not  done  so  to  date. 
In  this  connection,  I  want  to  stress  that 
the  Administrator  of  FAA  is  charged  by 
law  with  providing  "leadership  and  di- 
rection to  a  national  Government-indus- 
trj'  program  leading,  to  the  design  and 
development  of  a  commercial  supersonic 
transport  aircraft  which  is  safe,  eco- 
nomically soimd,  and  superior  in  operat- 
ing performance" — U.S.  Government 
Organization  Manual  of  1967-68. 

In  the  circumstances,  it  seems  clear 
that  to  place  upon  the  FAA  the  responsi- 
bility for  restrictions  on  overland  flights 
is  like  putting  the  fox  In  the  chicken 
coop. 

Congress  itself  must  act  clearly  to  see 
that  the  public  Interest  is  adequately 
protected.  Under  our  amendment.  Con- 
gress, and  Congress  alone,  would  make 
the  decision  on  overflights.  Only  Con- 
gress will  have  the  final  say  on  whether 


the  American  public  will  be  subjected  to 
an  Incessant  bombardment  of  sonic 
booms. 

In  3  years  or  less,  the  Anglo-French 
SST,  the  Concorde,  is  scheduled  to  enter 
commercial  service.  Seventy-four  of 
these  planes  have  been  reserved  lx>th  by 
U.S.  airlines  and  foreign  airlines  which 
fly  to  our  shores.  Barring  further  design 
delays,  the  first  U.S.  SST  may  roll  off 
production  lines  by  1975  or  1976.  Tlie 
American  fleet  may  number  anywhere 
from  200  to  1,200  planes. 

Sonic  booms  "vAW  follow  continuously 
in  the  wake  of  each  of  these  planes  flying 
at  supersonic  speeds.  The  booms  will  be 
heard  for  between  20  and  40  miles  on 
either  side  of  the  SST's.  The  booms  will 
be  at  least  as  noisy  as  a  thunderclap  and 
certainly  more  destructive. 

In  the  recent  "booming"  of  the  Air 
Force  Academy  In  Colorado  by  a  super- 
sonic F-105  Thimderchlef  jet,  an  esti- 
mated 300  windows  were  shattered  by 
the  sonic  blast  and,  according  to  news 
reports,  15  persons  were  Injured. 

While  much  more  remains  to  be 
learned  about  the  effects  of  Ihe  boom  on 
structures,  we  do  know  already  that  it 
also  can  crack  plaster,  pop  nails,  and 
shake  bric-a-brac  from  walls.  It  has  also 
caused  damage  to  ancient  geological  for- 
mations. The  Citizeiis  League  Against 
the  Sonic  Boom  has  estimated  that  "200 
SST's  flying  routinely  over  the  United 
States  would  do  about  $1,500,000  damage 
a  day." 

Dean  DeWitt  Stetten  of  the  Rutgers 
Medical  School  In  New  Brxmswick.  N.J., 
wrote  me  recently  that  he  had  experi- 
enced some  of  the  Oklahoma  City  boom 
tests.  He  states  that  the  booms  were  re- 
sponsible for  "shattering  windows,  mo- 
rale, sleep,  and  conser\^atlon." 

Because  the  boom  comes  with  such 
suddeness,  its  "startle"  effect  may  be  one 
of  its  most  dangerous  aspects.  Little  Is 
knowTi  about  "startle,"  and  it  Is,  there- 
fore, one  of  the  prime  problems  that 
woiild  be  explored  by  our  proposed  in- 
vestigation. 

Presently,  little  hope  is  held  out  for 
reducing  the  sonic  boom.  For  example, 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  warns 
us  not  to  expect  any  "dramatic"  reduc- 
tions in  sonic  boom  intensities  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  The  Air  Force  is  even 
gloomier,  saying  that  there  is  no  known 
way  in  the  present  state  of  the  art  to 
reduce  the  pressure  wave  produced  by 
a  plane  going  faster  than  the  speed  of 
soimd. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  magazine  Aero- 
space Technology  states  that  no  one  in 
either  NASA  or  the  Department  of 
TranspKjrtation  believes  that  the  current 
research  program  will  yield  results  meas- 
urably reducing  the  boom  from  the  SST 
model  currently  being  developed. 

In  a  recent  report  on  human  responses 
to  the  sonic  boom,  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  questions  the  usability  of  the 
current  version  of  the  SST  for  overland 
flights  because  of  the  psychological  im- 
pact of  the  sonic  boom.  The  NAS  recom- 
mends further  study  of  human  responses, 
particularly  the  effect  on  sleepers;  it  also 
urges  measuring  the  full  range  of  social 
costs  of  the  SST  against  the  foreseeable 
benefits. 


Tlie  question  may  be  asked — and  it  will 
no  douljt  be  asked — as  to  the  necessity  of 
our  amendment.  Some  will  say  that  H.R. 
3400  provides  everything  that  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  public. 

The  simple  answer  is  that  our  amend- 
ment puts  the  ban  before  the  boom, 
rather  than  attempting  to  impose  such 
a  prohibition  afterward,  when  the  at- 
mosphere will  be  charged  with  emotional 
as  well  as  economic  considerations,  not 
to  mention  sonic  explosions. 

Our  amendment  allows  the  long,  dif- 
ficult but  essential  research  effort  to  go 
forward  in  an  atmosphere  of  intellectual 
and  scientific,  rather  than  emotional 
concern.  I  would  think  the  air  transport 
industry  would  get  much  fairer  treat- 
ment under  our  plan  than  if  regulations 
are  attempted  to  be  developed  while  the 
public  is  being  boomed  daily. 

Ordinary  aircraft  noise  is  not  the  same 
as  sonic  boom.  The  physical  phenomena 
are  quite  different  and  the  effects  on  hu- 
man beings  are  not  comparable.  The 
boom  is  heard  by  persons  cverj-where 
along  the  flight  path;  noise  is  trouble- 
some mainly  in  the  vicinity  of  airports. 
The  boom  is  a  function  of  size  and 
shape;  noise  is  related  chiefly  to  engine 
characteristics. 

These  two  problems  are  lumped  to- 
gether in  H.R.  3400  as  reported.  They 
need  to  be  treated  separately  to  avoid 
confusion  in  the  administration  of  the 
law  and  in  the  scientific  and  technical 
effort  necessary  for  their  elucidation. 

Our  amendment  preserves  the  regula- 
tory approach  to  aircraft  noise  contained 
in  H.R.  3400.  Aircraft  noise  is  with  us 
now  and  will  have  to  be  reduced  In  a  con- 
text of  airline  economics  and  safety. 

Boom  is  not  with  us  now.  It  can  be, 
and  it  must  be,  prevented  from  becoming 
encumbered  with  economic  commit- 
ments of  an  overland  fleet  of  SST's  be- 
fore the  knowledge  to  control  it  Is  in 
hand. 

Aircraft  nol.se  will  be  controlled  by  dif- 
ficult trade-off  decisions  which  society 
will  be  forced  to  make  under  consider- 
able economic  pressure. 

But  under  our  amendment  the  boom 
control  regulations  can  be  developed  ob- 
jectively before,  and  only  before,  over- 
land flight  economics  become  Involved. 

Only  by  voting  for  our  amendment  can 
those  concerned  about  the  boom  assure 
that  this  hazard  will  be  judged  as  it 
should  be — that  Is.  before  it  becomes  en- 
tangled with  vested  interests.  If  one 
votes  against  our  amendment,  he  is 
missing  an  opportunity  to  simplify  and 
clarify  the  separate  tasks  of  noise  abate- 
ment and  boom  avoidance. 

We  have  here  the  chance  to  assess  a 
technological  consequence  l^efore  it  en- 
gtilfs  us.  We  have  here  the  cliance  to  find 
out  the  price  of  progress  before  we  are  re- 
quired to  pay  it. 

I  believe  Congress  must  make  the  final 
decision  on  overland  flights  because  Con- 
gress is  the  only  Institution  of  govern- 
ment which  can  integrate  all  the  needs 
of  society  into  such  a  profound  policy 
decision.  The  executive  branch  necessar- 
ily defends  Its  programs  and  is  loath  to 
adopt  a  regulation  which  would  limit  the 
success  of  a  project. 

Only  Congress   can  meld  the  differ- 
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ences  of  public  opinion,  Indu;  trial,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  gains  and  costs,  and 
the  long-range  implications  f(  r  national 
security  and  strength  which  gi  i  into  such 
a  decision. 

This  is  the  historic  role  o  Congress 
in  major  technological  matt(  rs.  We  do 
not  leave  the  decisions  on  m  ijor  water 
resource  projects  to  the  E  epartment 
of  the  Interior.  Had  Congre  s.  for  ex- 
ample, not  acted  to  resolve  conflicting 
interests  and  values  in  the  c  ntral  Ari- 
zona project,  two  hydroele<  trie  dams 
might  today  be  ticketed  for  -he  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado. 

Congress  must  make  high-i  olicy  deci- 
sions of  this  nature.  They  can  Jot  be.  and 
should  not  be.  left  to  the  agenc  les  of  Gov- 
ernment which  are  understan<  ably  prone 
to  a  philosophy — naturally  e  lOugh.  and 
laudably,  too — of  project  si  ccess  and 
self -perpetuation,  and  also  vulnerable 
to  pressures  by  narrow  and  pi  rochlal  in- 
terests. 

We  cannot — we  must  not  -leave  the 
decision  on  overland  supers  nic  flights 
to  the  agency  that,  as  I  hi  ve  already 
pointed  out.  Is  by  law  the  chi  !f  advocate 
and  director  of  development  if  the  SST, 
the  Federal  Aviation  Adn  Inistratlon. 
There  Is  no  body  other  tha  i  Congress 
to  make  this  decision,  which  arries  such 
profound  social  and  econo  nic  conse- 
quences. 

I  believe  we  should  face  oi  r  responsi- 
bility and  reserve  to  Congre  ;s  the  final 
decision   on   SST  overflights 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unar  Imous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
following  documents:  an  art  cle  entitled 
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••Sonic  Booms  Threatening 


Dwellings    in   Arizona   Natlcjial_  Parks 
published    in    the   New    Yor 
July  5.  1968;  a  letter  dated 


:   Times   of 
]  ebruary  23. 


1967,  from  the  .\ssistant  Dli  'Ctor  of  the 
National  Park  Service:  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Wilderness  Society  and 
reported  In  their  magazine  c  E  the  fall  of 
1967:  an  article  entitled  The  Boom 
Over  the  Sea."  published  n  the  New 
York  Times  of  June  17,  196' .  written  by 
Bo  Lundberg;  an  article  ei  titled  '•Ban 
the  Boom,"  published  in  the  Washington 
Star  of  July  2,  1968;  an  equ  .lly  splendid 
editorial  published  in  my  tiome  State 
newspaper,  the  Elizabeth  E  illy  Journal 
of  June  25,  1968,  entitled  •  Here  Comts 
the  Boom":  an  article  entitl  !d  ••Concern 


Over  Sonic   Booms,"   publi 


Weekly  News  Spotlight  of  Ji  ne  10,  1968 


an   article  written  by  Johi 


dean  of  engineering  of  Oak  and  Univer- 
sity in  Michigan,  printed  ir  the  Record 
on  July  22,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  li^  the  Record, 
as  follows 


I  Prom   the  New  York  Times. 
Sonic     Booms     Threatening 
Dwellings  in   Arizona 


(By  Ralph  Blumentfial) 
Canyon  de  Chelly  Nation 
Ariz. — The    Jet    age    phenom^on 
boom   continues  to   threaten 
phenomenon     oi     prehistoric 
dwellings  and  natural  rock  ' 
and   elsewhere. 

Since   Aug.    11,    1966.   when 
dlan  saw  a  sandstone  cliff  cru 
a  cliff   dwelling  as   a   wave   oi 
Invisible   military   Jet  roared 
yon   del   Muerto  here,   the   n 
booms  has  generally  been  rl^ng. 
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The  dangers  that  the  stUl  mystorlou* 
booms  p)ose  for  humans  and  animals,  for 
1,000-year-old  Indian  pueblos  and  100-mll- 
Uon-year-old  rock  are  the  subject  of  a  new 
study  being  planned. 

Meantime,  however,  park  rangers  and  per- 
sonnel ninch  not  only  from  the  booms  but 
also  from  what  they  Imagine  to  be  hap- 
pening to  the  walls  of  the  monuments  the 
Government  sends  them  to  protect. 

•'Everytlme  it  booms. •'  said  Donna  J.  Byrne 
a  park  employee  at  the  700-year-old  Monte- 
zuma Castle  Indian  pueblo  at  Camp  Verde. 
Ariz..  •'I  run  out  to  see  If  It's  still  there. '• 
damage  reported 
Utah's  Bryce  Canyon,  with  Its  lacework  of 
red  sandstone  columns  carved  by  erosion, 
and  the  Indian  dwellings  at  Meea  Verde. 
Colo.,  iire  reported  to  have  suffered  damage 
from    booms. 

At  Canyon  de  Chelley  (pronounced  duh 
Shay)  within  the  Navajo  reservations  that 
takes  up  much  of  northeast  Arizona,  the 
chief  park  ranger.  Kevin  McKlbbln.  said: 

•I've  even  seen  them  (the  booms)  move 
our  front  glass  doors.  Sometimes  when  they're 
re.Tlly   Intense,    they'll   open   a   door." 

He  did  not  reply  when  asked  what  he 
thought  such  shocks  might  be  doing  to  the 
pueblos. 

The  vastness  and  Isolation  of  the  35-mlle- 
long  canyon,  which  Is  1.000  feet  deep  at  some 
points,  he  noted,  made  It  unlikely  that  any 
further  damage  short  of  another  collapse 
would  be  witnessed  or  even  noticed  after- 
ward. 

The  booms  are  a  shattering  noise  at  ground 
level  from  the  shock  of  air  being  compressed 
by  .■\n  overhead  Jet  nylng  faster  than  the 
G60-mlle-an-hour  speed  of  sound. 

At  the  request  of  the  National  Park  Service 
In  Washington.  Mr.  McKlbbln  and  hU 
counterparts  at  other  parks  have  been  keep- 
ing a  log  of  the  booms  they  hear. 

The  Canyon  de  Chelly  record  shows  that 
since  the  '66  collapse  there  havs  been  about 
eight    booms   a   month. 

In  April  of  1967.  the  number  of  booms  hit 
16.  Last  April  there  were  19.  four  of  them 
classified  as  "extreme."  In  May  '20.  half  of 
them  extreme,  and  In  June  nine  llght-to- 
medlum  booms.  There  have  been  other  dips 
after  particularly  noisy  months. 

The  possibility  of  new  collapses  Is  espe- 
cially distressing  to  Mr.  McKlbbln  and  his 
aides  because  none  of  the  several  hundred 
pueblos  and  ruins  have  been  excavated  yet. 
Those  concerned  about  the  boom  problem 
may  find  some  encouragement  In  the  study 
being  planned  by  the  Natural  Environment 
P.inel,  one  of  eight  panels  participating  In 
the  Interagency  Aircraft  Noise  Abatement 
Program  under  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

The  panel  chairman.  Dr.  Robert  Unn.  said 
that  plans  called  for  placing  "transient  data 
recorders"  at  four  national  parks— Yellow- 
stone. Yosemlte.  Bryce  and  Mesa  Verde. 

The  Instruments,  he  said,  will  turn  on 
automaUcally  and  record  the  frequency  and 
Intensity  of  the  booms.  In  addition,  he  said, 
tests  are  being  devised  to  examine  the  effect 
of  the  booms  on  human  and  animal  life. 

Dr.  Linn  said  that  the  Air  Force  'has  been 
notified  on  several  occasions'"  of  the  danger 
to  national  park  treasures.  Commercial  Jets 
now  do  not  "oreak  the  sound  barrier.  The  Air 
Force  likes  the  wide-open  Western  skies 
above  the  desert  for  lU  test  flights. 

After  the  study  results  are  In,  Dr.  Linn  said, 
•we  believe  it  possible  to  get  some  adjust- 
ment   I  from   the   Air   Force. )•' 

"So  far  there's  been  no  real  effort  to  docu- 
ment the  commandment:  'Thou  shalt  not 
make  sonic  boom  In  certain  areas'."  he  said. 

Hon. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Wastiington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator :  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Udall  has  asked  us  to  respond  to  your 
recent  inquiry  concerning  the  effect  of  sonic 


booms  on  areas  within  the  National  Park 
System.  We  are  able  to  provide  the  following 
Information  which  points  to  Instances  when 
damage  to  archeological  artifacts  and  geo- 
logical formations  has  either  been  caused  or 
Is  suspected  to  have  been  caused  by  sonic 
booms. 

CANTON  DE  CHELLY   NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 
ARIZ. 

High-flying  Jet  aircraft  have  broken  the 
sound  barrier  from  time  to  time  over  this 
national  monument.  During  1966.  the  num- 
ber of  such  Incidents  Increased  sharply.  On 
August  11.  1966.  a  Navajo  Indian  witnessed 
a  large  portion  of  an  overhanging  cliff  fall 
and  demolish  a  prehistoric  cliff  dwelling  In 
Canyon  del  Muerto.  A  sonic  boom  was  heard 
Immediately  before  the  cliff  section  fell.  The 
slide  area  continues  to  break  and  slide  with 
each  additional  sonic  boom.  On  October  4. 
1966.  a  Park  Ranger,  quallfted  as  an  archeolo- 
glst.  observed  continuing  damage  attributed 
to  sonic  booms  between  12:27  and  12:31  p  m. 
and  at  2:33  p.m. 

Since  August  11,  1966,  precise  records  have 
been  kept  and  from  that  date  through  De- 
cember 22.  1966,  the  sound  barrier  has  been 
broken  83  times  over  the  monument.  With 
the  extensive  back  country  and  side  canyons 
In  the  monument,  the  total  damage  from  this 
cause  is  Impossible  to  assess:  however.  It  Is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  It  is  extensive  In 
view  of  the  on-site  observation  In  Canyon 
del  Muerto. 

On  September  25.  1966,  a  Park  Ranger  ob- 
served a  military  Jet  aircraft  make  a  pass  over 
Spider  Rock  Overlook  at  an  altitude  esti- 
mated to  be  approximately  80  feet  above  the 
canyon  rim.  The  sound  barrier  was  not 
broken  but  ground  vlbraUons  resulted.  Such 
vibrations  may  be  destructive  to  the  fragile 
features  of  the  area.  Another  low-flying  jet 
aircraft  was  observed  by  a  Park  Archeologlst 
over  Spider  Rock  on  October  7,  1966.  at  an 
altitude  estimated  to  be  approximately  100 
feet.   Ground   vibrations   were   also  created 

URYCE    CANYON    NATIONAL    PARK.    UTAH 

The  frequency  of  sonic  booms  has  Increased 
considerably  during  the  past  year.  Since  No- 
vember 2.  1966,  sonic  booms  have  occurred 
15  times  over  the  park. 

On  October  12.  1966.  shortly  after  three 
exceptionally  sharp  booms,  approximately  10 
to  15  tons  of  dirt  and  rock  were  found  to 
have  fallen  from  one  of  the  formations  near 
the  bottom  of  the  Navajo  Loop  Trail.  This 
is  the  only  known  damage  In  the  park  pos- 
sibly associated  with  sonic  booms.  However, 
It  appears  reasonable  to  assume  that  other 
damage  has  occurred  In  the  remote  sections 
of  the  park. 

MESA  VERDE   NATIONAL  PARK,  COLORADO 

The  frequency  of  flights  by  supersonic 
planes  Increased  noticeably  during  the  year. 
Flights  occurred  almost  dally  during  the 
latter  half  of  December  1966.  Two  such 
flights  occurred  within  a  period  of  two  hours 
on  December  21.  1966.  The  intensity  of  the 
second  boom  was  great  enough  to  cause  a 
sharp  rattling  of  all  windows,  doors,  and 
fluorescent  lighting  fixtures  In  the  adminis- 
tration buildings. 

There  has  been  no  known  Instance  of  di- 
rect damage  to  any  of  the  Mesa  Verde  cliff 
dwellings;  however,  such  could  have  oc- 
curred In  the  remote  areas  of  the  park  and 
be  as  yet  undiscovered. 

I'.OCKY    MOUNTAIN    NATIONAL    PARK.    COLORADO 

Two  years  ago  a  visitor  reported  an  Inci- 
dent of  rolling  rocks  down  a  mountainside 
ostensibly  triggered  by  a  sonic  boom.  While 
this  Information  has  not  been  documented. 
It  Is  likely  that  sonic  booms  could  trigger 
rockslldes  and  avalanches  In  mountain  areas. 

Several  other  areas  of  the  National  Park 
System  In  the  Southwest  are  potentially  sub- 
ject to  damage  by  sonic  booms.  Many  of  these 
areas  preserve  significant  scenic  and  geologic 
formations  carved  In  delicate  and  fragile 
design  by  wind  and  rain  during  tens  of 
thousands  of  years    Many  of  these  areas  also 
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contain  cliff  dwellings  and  other  priceless 
archeological  evidences  of  the  habitations  of 
early  day  man  ujKin  this  continent.  The  cliff 
dwellings  have  survived  the  ravages  of  cen- 
turies because  of  their  sheltered  location  In 
caves  and  overhangs.  We  are  now  deeply 
concerned  that  natural  formations  and  the 
remains  of  the  habitations  of  prehistoric 
man  may  be  threatened  by  the  invisible  shock 
waves  of  supersonic  aircraft.  We  are  Inter- 
ested In  technological  progress  but  we  be- 
lieve some  way  must  be  found  to  protect 
our  heritage  either  from  alteration  or  destruc- 
tion by  this  factor. 

We  are  Initiating  action  with  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  and  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  to  develop  some  method  of  elim- 
inating the  problem.  A  similar  reply  has  been 

sent  to  the  Honorable ,  United 

States  Senate.  In  response  to  his  Inquiry  In 
this  regard. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harthon  l.  Box. 

Assistant  Director, 
National  Park  Serince. 

[From  the  Living  Wilderness.  Autumn.  1967) 
Resolution  12 — Sonic  Booms 

The  silence  and  peace  of  wilderness,  to 
whose  protection  and  preservation  The  Wil- 
derness Society  long  has  been  dedicated,  will 
be  shattered  by  the  frequent  sonic  booms 
of  sujjereonlc  planes  If  they  are  permitted 
to  fly  over  wilderness  and  adjoining  areas.  It 
would  be  next  to  Impossible  for  such  planes 
to  cross  the  United  States  without  being 
heard  In  one  or  more  wilderness  areas; 

Therefore,  The  Wilderness  Society  urges 
that  the  use  of  commercial  and  private  air- 
craft which  produce  sonic  booms  which  may 
be  heard  on  the  surface  of  the  land  be  pro- 
hibited; and 

To  the  extent  that  It  would  not  endanger 
national  defense,  this  prohibition  should  also 
apply  to  all  aircraft. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  17.  1967) 

Topics:  The  Boom  Over  the  Sea 

(By  Bo  Lundberg) ' 

The  boom  tests  over  Oklahoma  City  in 
1964  Indicated  that  supersonic  flight  over 
land  of  the  British-French  Concorde  as  well 
as  the  United  States  Boeing  supersonic  trans- 
port (SST's)  will  be  hard  to  take.  Although 
the  average  boom  Intensity  beneath  the 
flight  path  was  never  more  than  1.6  pounds 
per  square  foot,  considerable  damage  to 
buildings  occurred.  Fewer  than  27  per  cent 
of  Oklahoma  citizens  who  were  polled  de- 
clared they  could  not  "learn  to  live"  with 
eight  daytime  booms  per  day.  No  booms  at 
night  were  produced  (the  really  critical  test) , 
but  practically  all  day  sleepers  were  awak- 
ened. The  7  A.M.  boom  was  widely  used  as 
an  alarm  clock ! 

unacceptabu:  situations 

Both  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization and  the  International  Air  Trans- 
port Association  have  already,  by  implica- 
tion, condemned  the  SST. 

I.C.A.O.  demands  that  "the  SST's  must  be 
able  to  operate  without  creating  unaccepta- 
ble situations  due  to  sonic  boom.'"  Surely 
regular  sleep  disturbance  is  unacceptable. 
I.A.T.A.  demands  that  "economic  operation 
at  supersonic  speed  must  be  practicable  over 
lnhablt«d  areas  at  any  time  of  the  day  or 
night.'- 

Yet  the  United  States  Congress  is  expected 
to  grant  funds  for  building  prototj^pes  of  the 
Boeing  SST — on  the  totally  unsupported  hope 
that  the  sonic  boom  will  be  acceptable  to 
people  at  sea. 

Building  prototypes  of  the  American  SST 
would  throw  mankind  Into  the  Sonic  Boom 
Age.  It  would  encourage  Britain  and  France 


'  Mr.  Lundberg  Is  director  general  of  the 
Aeronautical  Research  Institute  of  Sweden. 


to  launch  quantity  production  of  the  Con- 
corde. A  few  years  later  this  would  result  In 
quantity  production  of  the  American  SST. 

No  doubt  a  sonic  boom  of  a  given  strength 
will  usually  be  of  less  concern  for  people 
at  sea  But  why  assume  that  people  on  ships 
can  accept  booms  many  times  stronger  than 
the  level  acceptable  to  people  on  land?  Surely 
it  would  be  ruthless  to  consider  people  at 
sea  an  Insignificant  minority. 

The  SST's  win  produce  a  "nominal"  boom 
of  2.5  pounds  per  square  foot  In  supersonic 
climb  over  water.  Due  to  focusing  effects 
the  Intensity  will  often  exceed  five  or  six 
pounds  per  square  foot.  By  reflection  close 
to  cabin  walls,  the  Intensity  could  exceed 
ten  or  even  fifteen  pounds.  Such  booms  are 
exceedingly  frightening  and  potentially  dan- 
gerous to  people  with  heart  disease. 

The  disturbance,  fright  and  danger  will,  of 
course,  be  especially  pronounced  in  areas 
with  heavy  concentrations  of  both  SST's  and 
ship  traffic,  In  particular  south  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  Newfoundland.  Conservative  cal- 
culations suggest  that  there  will  be,  every 
year,  many  thousands  of  cases  of  people  on 
boat  decks  being  struck  by  booms  exceeding 
five  pKJunds  per  square  foot  (disregarding 
wall  reflection ) . 

tests  at  sea 

I  wish  to  make  a  plea  tliat  boom  tests  on 
different  types  of  ships — from  i>-'Ulboate  to 
ocean  liners — be  conducted  before  the  final 
decision  on  building  prototj-pes  of  the  SST's 
Is  made.  All  nations  and  representatives  of 
people  at  sea  should  be  Invited  to  send  ob- 
servers, who  would  be  subjected  to  the  booms 
on  the  test  vessels.  As  magnified  booms  are 
the  most  significant  ones,  the  overflights 
should  be  at  a  low  altitude  yielding  an  aver- 
age boom  intensity  of,  say,  four  pounds  per 
square  foot,  whereby  a  considerable  number 
of  booms,  of  five  to  six  pounds,  would  be 
obtained  relatively  cheaply  by  a  few  hundred 
overflights. 

ECONOMIC   RISKS 

Clearly,  adequate  boom  tests  on  ships  are 
In  the  best  Interest  of  cU'll  aviation  In  gen- 
eral. If  such  tests  are  not  made  before  the 
Western  world  proceeds  further  on  the  super- 
sonic road,  there  Is  a  staggering  risk  of  an 
economic  disaster.  People  at  sea  will  cer- 
tjilnjy  find  ways  and  naeans  of  putting  an 
end  to  supersonic  over-water  flight — once 
the  activity  has  reached  such  a  scale  that 
the  incessant  boom  thunder  has  become  un- 
bearable and  there  have  been  a  number  of 
cases  of  serious  Incidents  or  fatal  accidents, 
such  as  heart  attacks.  These  would  mean 
that  most  of  the  many  hundreds  of  SST's 
then  flying  would  have  to  be  scrapped. 

Supersonic  flying — over  land  and  sea — re- 
quires fresh  study  of  Its  effects  on  people. 

(From  the  Washington  Star.  July  2.  1968) 
Ban  the  Boom 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has 
completed  an  extensive  research  project  on 
sonic  boom  caused  by  supersonic  airplanes 
and  concludes  that  people  dont  like  It. 

The  report,  by  a  panel  of  distinguished 
boomers  in  psychology,  sociology  and,  for 
some  reason,  the  Harvard  Business  School, 
says  more  work  is  needed  on  Individual, 
group  and  communal  reactions  to  the  big 
boom  and  to  lesser  booms.  "Community  reac- 
tions." It  claims,  "cannot  be  predicted  with 
certainty." 

Yes.  they  can.  Any  community  subjected 
to  the  boom  will  be  appalled  at  what  human 
greed — remember  the  man  from  the  business 
school — can  inflict  upon  human  beings. 

The  report  seems  to  be  a  shoehorn  In  the 
door  of  booming  for  all.  Noting  that  the 
first  supersonic  flights  are  scheduled  for  over 
water,  the  scientists.  In  a  note  of  "optimism," 
said  that  overland  flights  could  be  developed 
if  engineers  had  more  solid  data  on  the 
"levels  of  acceptability"  of  booms.  "We  can 


only  speak  in  terms  of  the  probability  of 
effective  organized  reaction.  This  will  In- 
crease as  the  annoyance  of  the  Individuals 
Increases.  The  effective  expression  may  de- 
pend on  some  dramatic  trigger  incident  or 
the  emergence  of  a  vocal  leader  of  public 
opinion." 

For  a  dramatic  trigger,  try  the  first  flight 
over  the  Washington  area.  For  a  vocal  leader 
of  opinion  against  the  whole  Idea — here  we 
are. 

There  comes  a  time  when  the  convenience 
of  the  few  and  the  profit  of  the  even  fewer 
simply  have  to  be  made  secondary  to  the 
sanity  of  the  many.  That  time  Is  arriving  In 
the  sonic  boom  business.  There  Is  no  imagi- 
nable excuse  for  unleashing  the  boom  against 
defenseless  citizens. 

{From  the  Elizabeth  (N.J.)  Dally  Journal. 

June  25.  1968) 

Here  Comes  the  Boom 

Elizabeth  has  had  more  than  Its  share  of 
exposure  to  the  high  decibel  noise  fallout 
of  jet  age  aircrait. 

Now  there  Is  the  prospect  of  a  new  noise 
nuisance,  louder  and  more  nerve  shattering 
than  the  others,  being  extended  to  the  en- 
tire nation. 

The  supersonic  transport  (SST)  Is  well 
along  In  the  development  stage.  Tlie  Anglo- 
French  Concorde  may  be  ready  for  com- 
mercial service  in  three  years  or  less  and 
four  or  five  years  after  that  the  United 
States  version  may  begin  rolling  off  produc- 
tion lines. 

Traveling  at  speeds  up  to  1.800  miles  an 
hour,  these  aircraft  wUl  generate  sonic 
booms  that  will  follow  contlouousiy  in  their 
wakes — from  coast   to  coast. 

All  those  within  the  "boom  zone" — ap- 
proximately a  50-80  mile  area — will  hear  the 
sonic  blasts.  The  explosions  will  be  at  least 
as  loud  as  a  thunderclap  and  coikslderably 
more  destructive. 

A  recent  sonic  boom  at  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy shattered  about  300  windows  and  In- 
jured 15  persons.  Sonic  booms  can  crack 
plaster,  sliake  bric-a-brac  from  walls  and 
damage  geological  formations  to  say  nothing 
of  Interrupting  conversation  and  disrupting 
sleep. 

U.S.  Sen.  Clifford  P.  Case  proposes  to  curb 
the  boom  before  It  Is  too  late. 

He  has  Introduced  a  bill  that  would  ban 
all  non-mlUtary  supersonic  flights  over  the 
U.S.  for  two  years;  provide  for  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  sonic  boom  and  Its  effects 
and  leave  It  up  to  Congress,  rather  than  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  to  deter- 
mine whetlier  the  prohibition  on  supersonic 
flights  should  be  continued. 

Sen.  Case  pwlnts  out  that  it  Is  imperative 
to  act  now.  Otherwise  the  SST  will  have 
arrived  and  vtall  be  Impossible  to  stop 
"progress." 

That's  the  way  it  was  wnth  the  Jets  at 
Newark  Airport. 

We  think  Sen.  Case's  bill  Is  a  good  one 
and  should  be  adopted. 

(From  the  Weekly  News  Spotlight, 

June  10,  1968) 

Concern  Over  Sonic  Booms 

For  impatient  airline  travelers  in  the 
1970s,  the  2.000-mile-an-hour  supersonic 
transport  (SST)  will  be  a  dream  come  true. 
But  for  those  who  remain  on  the  ground, 
the  noise  left  behind  in  the  SST's  wake  could 
be  a  nightmare — unless  legislation  is  passed 
to  control  it  or  technology  ends  it. 

The  aerospace-age  noise  is  kiMwn  as  a 
sonic  boom. 

It  results  from  pressure  waves  building  up 
around  an  airplane  flying  faster  than  the 
speed  of  sound,  or  1.088  feet  per  second  at  sea 
level.  These  waves  come  together  to  form  two 
cones,  extending  back  from  the  nose  and  the 
tall  of  the  plane,  mvsch  like  those  formed  by 
a   boat  speeding   through   the  water.  Where 
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pared with  the  sonic-boom  problem.  A 
supersonic  aircraft  lays  down  a  path  of  pres- 
sure disturbance  which  may  be  as  wide  as 
100  miles.  The  boom  may  only  be  a  dull. 
wlndow-ratUlng  crack  but  It  can  eaaily  be 
more.  By  falling  to  minimize  the  effect  by 
flying  at  Just  the  proper  speed  and  altitude, 
an  SST  can  Inflict  property  damage  and  pain. 
Studies  reveal  that  low-altitude  super- 
sonic flight  may  be  a  more  effective  weapon 
on  an  enemy  population  than  an  atom  bomb. 
Properly  done,  a  sonic  boom  attack  can 
malm  and  kill  people  while  knocking  down 
buildings  in  a  wide  swath  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other. 

"A  propaganda  effort  In  the  fall  of  1964 
to  soothe  fears  about  the  sonic  boom  back- 
fired m  amusing  fashion  In  full  view  of  mil- 
lions of  television  viewers.  Those  watching 
Chet  and  David  that  evening  saw  a  fllm  re- 
port on  an  FAA  study  at  White  Sands  Prov- 
ing Ground,  New  Mexico,  on  the  effect  of 
sonic  booms  on  typical  home  construction. 
The  day  was  almost  complete  with  a  num- 
ber of  tome  bocMns  that  did  no  damage.  On 
the  last  pass,  however,  the  Air  Force  plane 
came  over  'a  little  too  close  and  a  little  too 
fast.  Plaster  fell  from  the  walls,  picture  win- 
dows were  shattered  as  were  the  nerves  of 
the  newsmen,  and  foundations  of  the  build- 
ing were  damaged  along  with  the  confidence 

of  the  FAA."  CONCEESSIONAL  RCOORO,  VOl.   112. 

pt.  13.  p.  16775. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unaiUmous  consent  that  all 
time  on  this  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  be  limited  to  30  minutes, 
with  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  distingtilshed  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  MonroniyI  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New-  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case]. 

Mr.   CASE.    Mr.    President,   reserving 
the  right  to  object,  how  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  desire? 
Mr.  PROXMUtE.  Five  minutes. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  suggest  that  we  make  it 
40  minutes.  20  minutes  to  each  side. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Forty 
minutes  on  each  amendment,  20  min- 
utes to  each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  omCER.  Without 
objection,  the  order  is  entered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.   I   ask   the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  to  yield  me  5  minutes. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield  one-half  minute  to  me  for  a 
correction  of  the  amendment? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  apparently, 
in  the  printing  of  the  amendment  some 
clerical    mistakes    were    made.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  five  clerical  er- 
rors In  the  amendment,  as  to  numbers, 
be   corrected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
■  The  amendment  as  modified  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  the  first  page,  line  10,  strike  out  "and 
sonic  boom". 

On  page  2,  line  2,  strike  out  "and  sonic 
boom". 

On  page  2,  line  5,  strike  out  "and  sonic 
boom". 

On  page  2.  line  12,  strike  out  "and  sonic 
boom". 

On  page  3,  lines  5  and  6.  strike  out  "or 
sonic  boom  standards,  rules,  or  regulations" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "standards,  rules, 
or  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  ". 

On  page  3,  line  11,  strike  out  "or  sonic 
boom". 


On  page  3.  Une  14.  strike  out  the  quotaUon 
marks  and  between  such  line  and  Une  15 
Insert  the  following: 

"<d)  The  Administrator  shall  (1)  prohibit 
nonmlUtary  aircraft,  singly  or  In  any  com- 
bination  thereof,  from   being  operated   over 
the  United  States   (Including  territories  and 
possessions  thereof)  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
duce sonic  booms,  but  such  prohibition  shall 
not  apply  to  aircraft  used  In  the  Investiga- 
tion and  study  herein  authorized;    (2)   con- 
duct a  full  and  complete  investigation  and 
study  for  the  purpose  of  determining  what 
exposures  to  sonic  booms   (amount  and  fre- 
quency)   are  detrimental  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  any  persons,  and  such  Investiga- 
tion and  study  shall  Include   (A)    consulta- 
tion  with   the   Secretary   of  Health.   Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment,   the   Secretary   of   the   Interior,   the 
Secretary    of    Commerce,    the   Administrator 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  President  of  the  Na- 
tional  Academy  of  Sciences,   and    (B)    such 
research   as   may   be  necessary,   which   shall 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  startle  ef- 
fect and  physiological  or  psychological  prob- 
lems that  result  from  sonic  booms  and  the 
possible   detrimental   effects   on   preservation 
of  natural  beauty  and  historic  shrines;    (3) 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subsection  make  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  hU  findings  as  of  that  time,  together 
with    the   written   commenU   of   the   above- 
mentioned   officials;    and    (4)    no  later  than 
two  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  report  to  Congress  on  the  flJial 
results  of  his  findings,  together  with  the  fi- 
nal  written  commenU  of  such  Federal  of- 
ficials." 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  to  H.R.  3400  introduced  by 
Senator  Case,  which  I  am  cosponsorLng, 
asks  Congress  to  try  a  small,  inexpen- 
sive dose  of  preventive  medicine  In  deal- 
ing with  the  health  of  our  environment 
rather  than  waiting— as  we  have  with 
air  and  water  poUution— until  the  dis- 
ease rages  out  of  control,  when  only  mas- 
sive and  punlshingly  expensive  surgery 
will  provide  a  cure. 

There  is  no  question  that  if  the  sonic 
boom  is  permitted  to  become  a  routine 
part  of  our  daily  Uves,  the  quality  of  our 
environment  will  be  reduced  by  several 
dangerous  notches.  And  coming  as  it 
would  on  top  of  decades  of  an  almost 
studied  neglect  of  the  environment,  that 
is  something  we  cannot  afford. 

We  do  not  really  know  what  the  human 
cost  of  a  daily  diet  of  sonic  booms  would 
be.  But  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be 
dissuaded  from  flndiiig  out  by  accepttag 
as  the  final  word  such  studies  as  the 
one  conducted  recently  at  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base.  That  study  concluded  that 
structural  damage  caused  by  the  boom 
and  physiological  damage  to  hiunan  be- 
ings and  animals  would  be  negligible. 
These  studies,  in  many  respects,  have 
only  scratched  the  surface.  Far  more 
needs  to  be  done — and  this  amendment 
would  insure  that  it  would  be. 

Physiological  damage  to  human  be- 
ings may  well  be  very  high  after  years 
of  being  subjected  to  the  punishment 
of  sonic  booms  four  or  five  times  every 
hour  or  so.  We  have  recently  become 
aware,  for  example,  of  the  radiation 
hazaids  of  watching  color  television  and 
of  the  hazards  of  working  for  long  peri- 
ods of  time  with  asbestos.  And,  of  course, 
we  have  long  known  of  the  serious  risk 
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of  years  of  exposure  to  X-rays.  These 
are  dangers  that  are  not — or  were  not — 
immediately  apparent  but  which,  never- 
theless, are  unfortunately  real.  Too  often 
in  the  past,  the  danger  has  not  been  dis- 
covered until  it  was  too  late.  Long  after 
miners,  for  instance,  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  dusty  mine  shafts,  silicosis — a 
serious  disease  of  the  lungs — was  dis- 
covered. 

We  must  be  absolutely  sure  of  what 
the  sonic  boom  will  do  to  human  beings 
and  physical  structures  while  we  still 
have  some  reasonable  ojitions  open  to 
us — while  preventive  medicine  is  still 
feasible.  After  the  SST's  begin  flying— 
the  Anglo-French  entry  in  the  supersonic 
competition  may  be  in  service  in  3  or  4 
years — it  may  be  too  late.  The  heavy 
economic  commitments  of  an  overland 
fleet  of  SST's — as  Senator  Case  points 
out — would  make  it  far  more  difficult  to 
arrive  at  a  solution.  Only  major  surgery 
would  do  it  then.  And — at  least  in  the 
case  of  air  and  water  pollution — the  body 
politick  has  so  far  proved  exceedingly 
reluctant  to  submit  to  the  knife. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Administration  has  issued  com- 
forting statements  assuring  us  that  the 
supersonic  transport  they  are  develop- 
ing will  not  fly  over  iwpulated  land  areas 
if  the  sonic  boom  problem  is  not  over- 
come. 

But  I  am  aware,  too,  that  market  pro- 
jections and  studies  commissioned  by  the 
FAA  Itself  cast  considerable  doubt  on 
the  FAA's  contention  that  the  SST  will 
be  an  "economically  sound"  proposition 
if  it  is  not  permitted  to  fly  at  supersonic 
speeds  over  populated  land  areas. 

If  that  is  true — and  I  truly  hope  it  is 
not — then  economic  pressure  demanding 
that  the  SST  be  permitted  to  fly  on  all 
air  routes  will  be  brought  into  a  direct 
clash  with  the  public  interest.  And  the 
public  has  seldom — if  ever  come  out  the 
victor  in  such  a  contest. 

The  amendment  before  us  would  go 
far  toward  preventing  such  a  clash  from 
ever  occurring. 

Without  this  amendment,  H.R.  3400 
represents  an  effort  to  do  two  completely 
different  jobs  with  a  tool  designed  for 
only  one.  It  is  all  right  when  you  are 
talking  only  about  aircraft  noise  con- 
trol to  require,  as  H.R.  3400  does,  that 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administrator  con- 
sider when  proposing  any  standard,  rule 
or  regulation  whether  his  proposal  is 
"economically  reasonable,  technological- 
ly practicable,  and  appropriate  for  the 
particular  type  of  aircraft,  aircraft  en- 
gine, appliance,  or  certificate  to  which 
it  will  apply."  Ordinary  aircraft  noise — 
primarily  noise  made  by  planes  when 
they  are  landing  and  taking  off — is  a 
problem  that  is  with  us  now.  Obviously 
tradeoffs  and  compromises  are  going  to 
have  to  be  made  in  solving  this  problem. 
You  can  not  turn  back  the  clock.  We  can 
not  start  with  a  clean  slate  . 

But  when  It  cximes  to  the  sonic  boom. 
we  still  have  a  clean  slate.  Nothing  hin- 
ders us  from  doing  what  the  public  in- 
terest demands.  Why  should  the  Admin- 
istrator have  to  consider  whether  a  reg- 
ulation he  issues  regarding  the  sonic 
boom  Is  economically  reasonable  or  tech- 
nologically practicable  for  the  SST?  The 


SST  has  not  been  built.  The  shoe  is  on 
the  wrong  foot  In  H.R.  3400.  The  SST 
should  be  reasonable  and  practical  and 
desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
average  citizen.  The  full  social  costs  of 
the  SST  have  to  be  written  into  the 
equation  .somewhere  before  we  can  make 
a  proper  assessment.  By  banning  over- 
land supersonic  flights  of  a  nonmilitary 
nature  pending  the  studies  proposed  by 
this  amendment  there  is,  at  least,  a  good 
chance  that  such  an  assessment  will  at 
long  last  be  made. 

It  is  about  time  that  we  decided  that 
people  come  first  and  machines  second 
instead  of  the  other  way  around. 

I  a^ree  with  Wilbur  H.  Ferry,  a  vice 
president  of  the  F^ind  for  the  Republic, 
who  wrote  recently  that: 

The  regulation  of  technology  Is  the  most 
important  intellectual  and  political  task  on 
the  American  agenda. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  additional 
minute? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
that  essay  Mr.  Ferry  argued  that  there 
is  "growing  evidence  that  technology  is 
substracting  as  much  or  more  from  the 
sum  of  human  welfare  as  it  is  adding" 
and  that  the  bottomless  infatuation  of 
Americans  with  science  and  technology 
may  lead  us  to  disaster.  Mr.  Ferry's  view, 
as  he  summed  it  up,  is  that  "toxic  and 
tonic  potentialities  are  mingled  In  tech- 
nology and  that  our  most  challenging 
task  is  to  sort  them  out." 

This  amendment  gives  the  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  do  just  that.  I  support  the 
amendment  with  enthusiasm. 

I  yield  back  whatever  time  I  have  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I 
yield  to  no  one  in  the  Senate  on  experi- 
ence with  sonic  booms.  For  some  reason, 
my  home  State,  Oklahoma,  and  my  home 
city.  Oklahoma  City,  were  given  the 
honor  and  distinction  of  sonic  boom  test- 
ing for  an  entire  6  months.  We  were 
awakened  in  the  morning  at  7  o'clock  by 
a  sonic  boom,  noontime  was  announced 
by  sonic  booms,  and  then,  in  the  eve- 
ning, about  6  o'clock,  we  had  still  an- 
other series  of  sonic  booms. 

I  have  received  many  letters  from  con- 
stituents to  the  effect  that  they  do  not 
like  sonic  booms,  and,  although  a  good 
many  less  letters  were  received,  others 
found  them  not  necessarily  distracting 
and  not  necessarily  damaging. 

My  personal  feeling  with  repect  to 
sonic  booms  after  6  months  of  testing  In 
my  home  city  is  that  the  present  state  of 
the  art  would  deter  any  administrator 
knowiedgeable  in  the  art  of  aviation 
from  scheduling  any  sonic  booms  over 
heavily  populated  areas  because  the  noise 
factor  is  too  great. 

I  have  great  respect  for  academicians 
who  in  2  days  are  able  to  come  out  with 
answers,  and  people  from  Sweden  who 
know  all  about  sonic  booms  but  who  have 
never  heard  a  sonic  boom  or  had  to  live 
with  constituents  who  heard  sonic  booms 
for  6  months. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  misunder- 


standing about  the  SST  plane.  It  can 
fly  subsonic  across  America  and  make  no 
more  noise  than  a  Boeing  707.  a  DC-8,  or 
a  Jet  Star.  It  is  only  when  they  go 
through  the  sound  barrier  that  the  boom 
occurs. 

For  that  reason  I  am  certain  as  I  can 
be  that  no  one  in  his  right  mind  is  going 
to  accept  the  liability  and  risk  of  shat- 
tered w  indows  or  physical  damage  on  the 
ground  beneath  a  corridor  35  miles  wide 
across  the  country  from  the  continual 
sonic  boom  of  a  plane  flying  across  this 
land. 

So,  Mr.  President  <Mr.  McIntyre  in 
the  chair  i .  I  am  not  saying  that  there  is 
a  noise  factor  that  is  unimportant.  I  am 
saying,  let  us  intelligently  go  about  it.  Let 
us  not  legislate  as  a  result  of  some  pro- 
fessor who  has  read  a  book,  or  maybe 
visited  Oklahoma  City,  or  maybe  even 
looked  at  the  canyons,  but  try  to  find  out 
the  true  facts.  All  the  experts  I  have 
heard  testify,  and  from  reading  articles, 
still  do  not  understand  what  they  are 
talking  about.  They  are  talking  about  the 
sonic  ix)om  as  an  ordinary'  noise.  It  Ls  not 
an  ordinary  noise.  It  is  a  noise  that 
comes  from  about  70.000  feet  up  in  the 
air  as  the  airplane  goes  through  the 
speed  regimen  of  about  700  miles  an  hour 
and  the  air  compression  creates  the  sonic 
boom. 

But  I  doubt  if  any  of  the  people  men- 
tioned— the  Secretary  of  HEW  and  peo- 
ple like  that — are  well  advised  about 
what  canyoning  is.  I  do  not  think  even 
the  experts  cited  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  who  is  offering  the  amendment 
know  what  canyoning  is.  It  happens  to 
be  something  which  our  engineers  in 
their  study  of  6  months'  tests  at  Okla- 
homa State  University  and  found  to  be 
the  phenomenon  known  as  canyoning.  It 
is  the  downward  thrust  of  air  compressed 
on  the  ground  as  the  boom  comes  down 
and  ricochets  between  tall  buildings. 

I  cannot  think  of  anjrthing  worse  on 
the  part  of  an  airline  operation,  such  as 
Pan  American  Airways,  say.  for  one  of  its 
planes  to  overshoot  its  outer  marker  and 
be  flying  at  a  supersonic  speed  down  the 
glass  canyons  of  Park  Avenue  or  Fifth 
Avenue  in  New-  York  City — figure  out 
what  the  damage  would  be.  I  predict  that 
the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.  would 
soon  be  running  Pan  American  if  that 
ever  happened,  because  the  damage 
would  be  .so  great  from  just  the  sonic 
boom  in  canyoning. 

Now  what  the  bill  does,  and  It  was  care- 
fully studied  out.  and  was  not  the  prod- 
uct of  some  professors'  advice.  Is  to  try 
to  effect  a  systematic  understanding  of 
how  this  canyoning  acts.  The  only  way 
I  can  figure  it  out — and  I  have  worked 
in  the  field  for  4  years  and  have  had 
full-time  experience  with  mllltarj-  flight 
Information — Is  that  civilian  flights  may 
be  anticipated  in  1973,  but  not  before 
that.  I  would  hate  to  see  us  creating 
confusion  in  this  field  because  that  is 
wiiat  this  group  would  do. 

What  does  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
know  about  this  situation,  unless  we 
still  had  C.  R.  Smith,  president  of  Amer- 
ican Airlines,  as  our  Secretanr-  of  Com- 
merce? 

What  docs  the  Secretarj-  of  the  Inter- 
ior know?  I  do  not  believe  he  has  ever 
found  out  about  canyoning. 
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NASA — Ground 
Wave  Noise  from  Airplanes 
Mach   Numbers    to    1.4   and 
45,000  feet.  Teste  using  P- 
Wallopa   Island,    Virginia; 
number  range  from   1.25  t< 
from  25,000  to  45,000  feet 
trf  2.0  psf  measured.  Ftrst  kn^w 
to  record  sonic  boom  for  s 
conditions.  It  was  found  t 
and   calculated   values   of 
across  the  shock  wave  were 
agreement.    There    was    a 
theory  to  overestimate  the 
dltlons  of  high  tailwlnd  at 

Reference:  NASA  TN-D  «  . 
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NASA — Ground 
Shock  Wave  Noise  to  Macl 
and  at  Altitudes  to  60,000 
F8U-3,  26  aighta.  First  fligfit 
and  Mach  2.0.  Range  of 
60.000  feet.  Maximum  _ 
uremeuts  made  on  the  fllgh 
ally,   structural   response 
buildings  at  Wallops  Island 
were    also    Included    at    41 
found  th&t  the  measured 
boom  Intensity,  with  altltildes 
feet,  was  In  good  agreemei]  t 
tlon  calculated,  using  the 
given   In  TN-D  48.   It  was 
level  cruising  flight  at  an 
feet   and   a   Mach   number 
sonic    booms   which   were 
tolerable,  and  It  Is 
cruising  flight  at  higher 
duce  booms   of   tolerable 
planes   of   the   size   and   w 
airplanes. 

Reference:  NASA  TN-D  2  15. 
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1980 

NASA/USAF/  Tactical  Air  Command — 
Ground  Meaaurementa  of  Shock  Wave  Pres- 
sure for  Fighter  Airplanes  Flying  at  Very 
Low  Altitudes  and  Commente  on  Associated 
Response  Phenomena.  Project  Little  Boom  at 
NelUs  Air  Force  Base,  using  F-104  and  F-106 
aircraft.  Twenty-flve  flights  at  Maeb  1.08  to 
1.2  and  altitudes  from  50  to  900  feet.  Maxi- 
mum pressures  measured  wfere  120  psf.  No 
F  104  flights  were  made  at  overpressure  levels 
of  0  to  20.0  psi  during  the  tests;  however, 
using  F-105  aircraft,  no  glass  breakage  was 
experienced  for  sonic  boom  levels  from  0  to 
200  psf.  There  were  2.4  possible  breakages 
of  small  and  colonial  residence-type  win- 
dows. Fifty-one  breaktiges  occurred  within 
the  pressure  range  of  20.0  to  100.0  psf.  A 
large  group  of  Individuals  was  subjected  to 
sonic  booms  up  to  120.0  psi.  No  physiological 
or  psychological  reactions  were  noted. 

Reference:   NASA  TMX-6n. 

I960 

NASA/USAF/FAA — Ground  Measurements 
of  Shock  Wave  Noise  From  Supersonic  Bomb- 
er Airplanes  In  the  Altitude  Range  of  from 
30,000  to  50,000  Feet.  Project  Big  Boom  at 
Nellls  Air  Force  Base.  Sixteen  fUghte  at  Mach 
1.5  at  altitudes  from  30.000  to  50.000  feet. 
Maximum  pressures  2.1  psf.  Measurements 
made  on  the  track  and  laterally.  First  check 
on  lift  effecte  weight  of  B-38  aircraft  used 
varied  from  82,000  to  120,000  pounds.  Using 
the  B-58.  It  was  found  that  the  measured 
overpressures  were  generally  higher  than 
would  be  predicted  by  the  theory  that  ac- 
counte  only  for  volume  effecte.  Lift  effecte 
were  verified  for  this  type  aircraft  In  the 
a'tltude  range  from  30.000  to  50,000  feet. 

Reference:  NASA  TN-D  880. 

1961 

NASA/USAF  PAA — Ground  Measuremente 
of  Sonic  Boom  Pressures  for  the  Altitude  of 
10.000  to  75.000  feet.  At  Edwards  Air  Force 
Bsise,  thirty-eight  F-104  flights  were  made 
from  10,000  to  50.000  feet  and  Mach  numbers 
from  IjJ  to  2.0  and  twenty-flve  B-68  fllghte 
were  conducted  at  alUtudes  from  30,000  to 
75.000  feet  and  Mach  numbers  from  1.5  to  2.0. 
Lateral  measuremente  of  overpressure  ex- 
tended out  to  20  miles.  This  was  the  first  very 
high  altitude,  large  lateral  spread  and  first 
good  atmospheric  effecte  research  fllghte. 
Super  booms  were  generated  by  linear  ac- 
celeration and  turning  maneuvers  and  meas- 
mento  made  using  the  F-104.  It  was  found 
that  the  shape  of  the  pressure  signature 
from  a  supersonic  airplane  U  a  function  ol 
atmospheric  conditions,  altitude,  Mach  num- 
ber, flight  path.  conflguraUon  of  the  air- 
plane, and  relative  position  of  the  observer. 
It  was  found  that  turbulent  atmospheric 
conditions  resulted  In  erraUc  wave  shapes 
and  In  considerable  variation  In  the  measured 
peak  overpressures  for  given  flight  condi- 
tions. 

Reference:  NASA  TMX-633;  NASA  TN-D 
2021. 

19S1 

NASA/USAF — in-PUght  Shock  Wave  Meas- 
uremente Above  and  Below  a  Bomber  Air- 
plane at  Mach  Numbers  from  1.43  to  1.69. 
Teste  were  made  with  an  F-106,  flying  under 
and  over  B-58  at  altitudes  from  30,000  to 
50,000  feet.  The  probe  aircraft  flew  from  1,600 
to  10,000  feet  from  B-58.  There  were  7  fllghte 
at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base.  It  was  found  that 
as  the  distance  from  the  airplane  Increases, 
the  wave  length  (distance  between  the  bow 
and  tail  waves)  Increases  and  the  number  of 
Individual  shock  waves  diminishes  until  the 
classical  N-wave  shape  is  approximated  at 
a  distance  of  50  to  90  body  lengths  for  the 
conditions  of  these  teste.  These  teste  also 
further  verified  lift  effecte  and  provided  a 
check  on  the  lift-volume  theory. 

Reference;  NASA  TN-D  1968. 

19«l-62 
NASA/FAAUSAF — Community  and  Struc- 
tural  Response   Program   at   St.   Liouls,   Mls- 
BOttrl.    Seventy-six    fllghte    were    made    with 


B-58  aircraft  at  altitudes  from  30,000  to 
41,000  feet,  but  measuremente  were  obtained 
on  only  66  fllghte  Maximum  pressure  meas- 
ured was  3  2  psf.  The  result  of  personal-In- 
terview studies  Indicated  that  about  90  per 
cent  of  those  contacted  experienced  some 
Interference  as  a  result  of  sonic  booms,  about 
35  per  cent  were  annoyed  by  them,  leas  than 
10  per  cent  had  contemplated  complaint 
action,  and  less  than  1  per  cent  had  actually 
filed  a  formal  complaint.  From  field  Investi- 
gations and  analysis.  It  was  apparent  that 
reported  damage  to  structure  normally  oc- 
curs at  stress  polnte  within  a  structure.  The 
overpressures  from  supersonic  test  fllghte  of 
B-58  and  F-106  aircraft  to  overpressures  of 
2.6  psf  were  not  sufficient  magnitude  to 
cause  damage  to  sound  plaster  and  good 
quality  glass  to  break. 

Reference:  NASA  TN-D  2705. 

DECEMBER  1963 

NASA  USAF/USN — Program  to  Obtain  Re- 
sponse Data  of  Buildings.  BuUdlng  response 
data  was  obtained  at  Wallops  Island,  using 
F-104,  MH,  and  B-58  aircraft,  at  altitudes 
from  32.000  and  62,000  feet.  It  was  found 
that,  OS  a  result  of  overpressures  to  3  psf, 
sonic  boom  damage  consisted  mainly  of 
cracks  In  brittle  construction  materials,  such 
as  plaster,  glass  masonry,  tile,  etc.  This  type 
of  damage  Is  believed  to  result  from  the  trig- 
gering action  of  sonic  booms  la  instances 
where  prior  stress  concentrations  existed  in 
the  buildings. 

FEBRUART   1963 

NASA  FAA 'USAP — Sonic  Boom  Effecte  on 
Light  Aircraft — Project  Llttleman — Light 
aircraft  on  the  ground  and  In  the  air  were 
overflown  by  F-104  aircraft  at  supersonic 
speeds.  Twenty-three  passes  were  made  by 
P-104  aircraft  at  distances  from  3.600  to 
36,000  feet.  Light  aircraft  carried  NASA  flight 
instrumentation.  No  significant  sonic  boom 
effecte  on  light  aircraft  on  the  ground  and 
In  flight,  were  found  at  sorUc  boom  overpres- 
sures up  to  16  0  psf. 

Reference:  NASA  TN-D  1941. 

1964 

PAA  NASA/USAF — Oklahoma  City,  Okla- 
homa PubUc  Reaction  Study.  Conducted 
February  3  through  July  31.  1964.  This  six 
month  program  was  designed  to  determine 
pubUc  reaction  to  the  sonic  boom  at  nominal 
overpressure  levels  of  1.5  and  2.0  psf.  Boom 
runs  were  conducted  on  a  precise  time  sched- 
ule during  daylight  hours,  for  a  total  of 
eight  fllghte  a  day,  seven  days  per  week. 
A  total  of  1.253  booms  were  Included  In  the 
program.  Nine  "contrcd"  houses.  In  various 
geographic  locations  throughout  the  city. 
were  Included  In  the  program.  These  houses 
were  used  as  a  means  of  Identifying  any 
structural  component  damage.  This  was  to 
ensure  that  the  overpressures  generated 
would  not  exceed  the  damage  threshold, 
although  prior  research,  as  previously  sum- 
marized, indicated  that  no  structural  damage 
should  be  anUcipated  at  programmed  over- 
pressure levels.  Two  of  the  test  houses  were 
extensively  instrumented  for  structural  re- 
sponse IdentlflcaUon.  Two  additional  test 
houses  were  selected,  outside  of  the  boom 
area,  to  afford  comparison  of  house  deterio- 
ration due  to  natural  causes  as  compared  with 
that  observed  In  the  boom  exposed  test 
houses.  Also,  Included  in  the  program  was  an 
Investigation  of  the  Influence  of  meteoro- 
logical effecte  on  the  sonic  boom  and  an 
analysis  of  wave  pattern  characteristics  as 
observed  at  ground  level. 

Conclusions  resiiltlng  from  the  Oklahoma 
City  Pu'iUc  Reaction  Study  were  as  follows; 

1.  PubUc  reacUon  data  indicates  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  (73%)  of  the  public 
felt  they  could  live  with  the  numbers  and 
kinds  of  booms  exf>erlenced  during  the  six 
month  period.  However,  a  large  percentage 
(40%)  of  the  public  polled  during  the  pro- 
gram beUeved  that  the  sonic  boom  causes 
structural  damage.  Thia  finding  accentuated 
the  need  to  establish  sorUc  boom  overpressure 
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damage  Index  levels  for  various  types  of 
structural  materials.  This  Index  should  be 
established  through  practical  teste  rather 
than  laboratory  experimentation  to  assure 
public  acceptance. 

2.  Structural  reaction  data  obtained  from 
the  test  houses  Indicates  no  significant 
damage   resulted   from    1,253   soiUc   booms. 

3.  Wave  pattern  analysis  of  the  sonic 
booms  recorded  at  various  geographic  loca- 
tions In  the  boom  area,  shows  a  significant 
overpressure  scatter  characteristic.  One  per 
cent  of  the  measured  overpressures  equaled 
or  exceeded  the  predicted  values  by  a  factor 
of  approximately  15  to  3.0  dependUig  on  the 
distance  relative  to  the  ground  track;  Uie 
greater  factor  is  associated  wltli  the  larger 
distances  and  with  the  lower  predicted  value. 

Meteorological  conditions  have  a  signifi- 
cant effect  on  sonic  boom  overpressure 
scatter.  Low  altitude  turbulence  Is  su.spect«d 
at  the  primarv  causal  factor. 

References:  NASA  TN-D  2539.  Final  Report 
"Structural  Response  to  Sonic  Booms,"  Vol.  I, 
AD610822  (FAA  Sponsored);  Vol.  II. 
AD610823  (FAA  Sponsored).  -Community 
ReacUons  to  Sonic  Booms  in  the  Oklahoma 
City  Area."  Vol  I.  ADC13620  (FAA  Spon- 
sored); Vol  II,  AD625332  (FAA  Sponsored); 
Vol.  III.  ADG37563  (FAA  Sponsored).  Pinal 
Report  "Meteorological  Aspecte  of  the  Sonic 
Boom,"  The  Boeing  Company,  AD610463 
(FAA  Sponsored). 

1964-65 

FAA /USAF— White  Sands  Missile  Range, 
New  Mexico — Conducted  November  18.  1964, 
through  February  15,  1965.  This  program 
was  designed  to  determine  structural  re- 
sponse ch.aracteristlcs  through  a  measured 
overpressure  range  from  2.0  through  28.0 
psf,  with  a  flight  frequency  of  30  per  day. 
This  study  was  conducted  at  the  White 
Sands  MissUe  Range,  New  Mexico,  and  con- 
sisted of  two  phases. 

The  first  phase  began  on  November  18  and 
ran  through  December  15,  1964.  and  gener- 
ated a  total  of  615  sonic  booms  over  the 
instrumented  test  site.  Tlie  nonUnal  over- 
pressure ranged  from  2.0  psf  through  16.0 
psf  proeresslng  at  scheduled  incremente  of 
2.0  psf.  Thirty  lUghte  were  scheduled  for  each 
overpressure  level.  The  second  phase  began 
January  15,  1965,  and  ended  February  15, 
1965.  A  total  of  879  booms  were  generated 
during  this  period.  The  cumulative  effect  of 
sonic  boom  was  explored  by  exfxjslng  struc- 
tures to  680  sonic  booms  at  a  nominal  over- 
pressure of  5.0  psf.  Damage  index  data  was 
obtained  from  123  sonic  booms  ranging  in 
overpressures  of  7.0  psf  to  19.0  psf.  A  total 
of  76  fllghte  were  conducted  to  obtain  data 
on  the  effecte  of  focusing  of  sonic  booms  due 
to  aircraft  maneuvers. 

Sixteen  types  of  structures  were  included 
In  the  test,  seven  of  v.-hlch  were  built  specifi- 
cally for  this  program.  Five  types  of  plaster, 
interior  finishings  and  a  \ariety  of  commer- 
cial glass  installations  were  studied  during 
the  two  phases.  Prior  to  progani  Initiation,  a 
thorough  engineering  inspection  was  con- 
ducted for  each  structure  to  establish  a  state 
of  repair  and  over-all  condition.  This  in- 
cluded marking  of  existing  plaster  cracks  and 
photographing  any  structural  component 
deficiency  found  In  the  structures.  Dally  In- 
spections were  conducted  at  30  minute  In- 
tervals on  each  of  the  structures  by  a  22-man 
engineering  team.  This  team  Included  rep- 
resentatives from  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Boeing  and  Lockheed  Aircraft 
companies.  United  States  Air  Force,  England, 
France.  FAA  and  engineering  personnel  pro- 
vided by  the  contractor.  Additional  technical 
assistance  was  provided  by'  a  team  from  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Subsidiary  test  objectives  included  the  de- 
termination of  the  effect  of  sonic  booms  on 
the  hatchablUty  of  chicken  eggs;  human 
hearing  impairment  or  adverse  physiological 
effecte  caused  by  sonic  boom  at  high  over- 
pressure levels;    and  sonic   boom   character- 


istics  associated   with    certain   aircraft   ma- 
neuvers. 

Conclusions: 

1.  Plaster.  Plaster  on  metal  lath,  concrete 
block  or  on  gypsum  lath  was  not  observed  to 
to  crack  under  any  of  the  booms  during  the 
program. 

2.  Plasterboard.  New  plasterboard  tested 
was  not  damaged  by  any  sonic  booms  gener- 
ated during  the  program.  Crack  extensions 
occurred  in  predamaged  plasterboard  at  de- 
signed overpressures  of  7.9  psf.  Incipient 
damage  to  plasterboard  Is  characterized  more 
by  slight  nail  popping.  This  condition,  normal 
In  houses  using  this  material,  begins  to  be 
accclcrat*d  by  booms  at  an  average  overpres- 
sure of  8.0  i^sf.  Suspended  plasterboard  ceil- 
ings may  experience  minor  paint  chipping 
along  the  edges  by  repeated  booms  at  a  design 
overpressure  of  5.0  psf. 

3.  Cathroom  Tile.  Booms  at  a  designed 
overpressure  of  7.9  psf  may  begin  to  extend 
cracks  in  predamaged  bathroom  tile.  These 
crack  extensions  were  very  difficult  to  see. 

4.  Glass.  Poorly  mounted,  undamaged  glass 
in  the  greenhouse  was  chipped  by  Impact 
against  nail  holding  polnte  at  a  sonic  boom 
overpre.ssure  of  12  1  psf.  The  same  type  of 
glass,  which  was  already  damaged,  was  fur- 
ther damaged  at  a  designed  overpres.sure 
of  7  9  psf  A  large  one-ninth  of  an  inch  thick 
window.  Intentionally  precracked  from  corner 
to  corner,  was  further  damageu  by  booms  of 
an  average  6.5  psf  overpressure. 

5.  Bric-a-brac.  Of  several  pieces  of  bric-a- 
brac  observed  during  the  propram.  some 
bric-a-brac  fell  and  broke  at  a  designed  over- 
pressure of  10.4  psf. 

6.  Stucco.  Cracks  that  existed  In  stucco 
prior  to  booms,  extended  under  a  designed 
overpressure  of  7.9  psf.  No  new  cracks  were 
identified  as  caused  by  boom.«;. 

Observations  made  during  the  cumulative- 
effect  portion  of  the  structural  response  test 
indicate  no  tignlflcant  structural  compo- 
nent damage  In  any  of  the  sixteen  structures 
that  were  exposed  to  C80  sonic  booms  at  a 
5.0  psf  nominal  overpressure  level. 

Several  thousand  chicken  eggs  were  also 
used  in  this  program  to  study  sonic  boom 
effecte  In  regard  to  hatchablUty.  The  tech- 
nical report  issued  by  the  Regional  Environ- 
mental Health  Laboratory  at  Kelly  Air  Force 
B£ise,  Texas,  concluded  that  sonic  booms  do 
not  lower  or  adversely  affect  hatchablUty  of 
chicken  eggs  Incubated  in  forced-air  or  con- 
vective-alr-typc  incubators. 

A  flight  surgeon  was  on  duty  during  the 
test  program.  No  adverse  physiological  ef- 
fects were  Ultntlticd  for  any  of  the  more  than 
20  personnel  Involved  in  the  dally  program 
operation. 

Continuous  ."lUdlometrlc  examination  of 
twenty  subjects  tliroughout  the  duration  of 
the  test  program  indicated  no  hearing  im- 
pairment caused  by  sonic  booms  at  very  high 
overpressures. 

References:  "Structural  Reaction  Pro- 
gram— Summary.  Conclusions  and  Analysis." 
Vol  I,  AD474778  (FAA  Sponsored);  "Struc- 
tural Reaction  Program — Appcndlcles,"  Vol 
II,  AD474779  (FAA  Sponsored);  "Effecte  of 
Sonic  Boom  on  Structural  Behavior-Supple- 
mentary Analysis  Report,"  AD475662  (FAA 
Sponsored);  "Effect  of  Sonic  Booms  on  the 
HatchablUty  of  Chicken  Eggs — USAF." 
AD619720  (FAA  Sponsored) . 

19US 

PAA  NASA  FAA  'USFC — Effect  of  Sonic 
Booms  of  Varying  Over-pressures  on  Snow 
Avalanches.  This  study,  conducted  March 
18-20.  1965.  was  to  determine  the  effecte  of 
sonic  boom  over-pressures  rcuiglng  from  1.5 
to  5.0  psf  on  potential  snow  "slab"  ava- 
lanches during  periods  of  high  hazard.  No 
avalanche  was  observed  as  a  direct  result  of 
sonic  booms  at  these  overpressures. 

Reference:  SST  65-9— AD468794. 

1966-67 

National  Sonic  Boom  Evaluation  Office 
(NSBEO) — Sonic  Boom  Experimente  at  Ed- 


wards Air  Force  Base,  California.  This  study, 
conducted  June  3-23,  1966  and  October  31, 
1966,  through  January  17.  1967,  was  to  deter- 
mine the  subjective  structural  response  of 
people,  nrUmals.  and  structures  to  sonic 
booms  of  varying  Intensities  and  subsonic 
noises  of  vanrlng  PNdB  levels.  This  report, 
"Sonic  Boom  Experimente  at  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base."  dated  July  28,  1967,  has  been 
relea-sed  to  the  public  as  of  August  2.  1967. 
and  Is  obtainable  through  the  Clearinghouse 
for  Federal  Scientific  and  Technical  Informa- 
tion. U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Spring- 
field, Virginia  22151. 

Reference;    NSBEO-1-67— AD655310. 

1967 

University    Research    on    the    Generation 
ai!d  Propagation  of  Sonic  Booms. 
Columbia  University 

Investigators:  M  B.  Friedman  and  M  K. 
Myers. 

Objective;  To  understand  the  basic  mech- 
anism of  the  superbooms  caused  by  non- 
uniform motions  of  the  aircraft  and  refrac- 
tive effects  of  temi>eraturc  gradlente  in  the 
atmosphere. 

Approach;  Extend  present  linear  theory  of 
the  superboom  to  Include  various  atmos- 
pheric effects  and  to  develop  the  appropnate 
nonlinear  corrections  to  the  theory. 

Funds:  NASA  Headquarters. 
Cornell  University 

Investigators:  P.  K.  Moore  .'.nd  E  L.  Resler. 
Jr. 

Objective:  To  study  the  effecte  of  multi- 
pole  distributions  and  configuration  chances 
in  delaying  the  formation  of  the  ultimate 
N-wave."  To  explore  the  effects  of  high  Mach 
numbers  on  the  near-field. 

Approach:  Theoretical  Investigation  using 
an  asymptotic  expansion  about  the  ultimate 
N-wave  for  large  radial  distance.  Utilization 
of  hypersonic  blast  wave  theory. 

Funds;    NASA    Headquarters    and    AFOSR. 

Cornell   University 

Investigators;  A.  R.  Seeb.^ss  and  A.  R 
George. 

Objective;  To  furtlier  understanding  of 
our  ability  to  predict  and  minimize  sonic 
booms  cf  present  and  future  generations  of 
aircraft. 

Approach:  Theoretical  investigation  into 
the  validity  of  the  basic  the<jry.  the  extent 
of  the  mid-field  region,  atmospheric  effecte 
and  the  sonic  booms  of  hypersonic  aircraft. 

Funds:    NASA   Headquarters   and    AFOSR. 
New  York  University 

Investigators:  A  Ferrl  and  L.  Ting. 

Objective:  To  determine  whether  or  not 
substantial  reductions  may  be  obtained  by 
novel  configur.itions.  To  Initiate  work  on  tlie 
modification  of  existing  shock  propagation 
theories  and  their  applications.  To  calculate 
the  effects  of  engine  streamtube  area 
changes. 

Approach:  Theoretical  determination  of 
the  pressure  signature  of  novel  configura- 
tions. Including  higher-order  effecte.  Theo- 
retical study  of  shock  wave  propagation 
theories.  Study  of  engine  characteristics  at 
supersonic  speeds. 

Funds:   NASA  Headquarters. 

Oklahoma  State  University 

Investigator:  G.  W.  Zumwalt. 

Objective:  To  develop  procedures  to  study 
the  diffusion  of  disturbances  on  sonic  boom 
waves. 

."Approach:  Numerical  techniques  to  permit 
solution  cf  equauons  by  digital  computer. 

Funds:  NASA  Langley. 

Princeton  University 

Investigator;  W.  D.  Hayes. 

Objective;  To  determine  the  appropriate 
anal>ticai  tchniques  to  account  for  atmos- 
pheric and  unsteady  effecte.  To  determine 
second-order  wave  ctructure  and  the  non- 
linear behavior  of  an  N-wave  at  a  caustic. 
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Approach :  Geometrical 
asymptotic  expansions. 
Funds :  NASA  Headquarters— ^I ASA 
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Investigators 
Drougge. 

Objective:    To    further    und 
non-linear  effects  on  the  generation 
booms. 

Approach :     The    theoretical 
will  employ  the  technique  of 
ferentlatlon    which    has 
other    phenomena    governed 
partial    differential    equations, 
pated  that  this  theoretical  inv 
be    complimented    by    lateral 
studies. 

Funds;  NASA  Headquarters 

University  oj  CoJora 

Investigator:  A  Busemann 

Objective:  To  determine  the 
large  sonic  boom  reductions  t 
eral  redistribution  of  pressui 
To  study  the  possibility  of  creal 
signature  with  a  more  rapid  di 
presentN- wave -signature 

Approach:  Theoretical  Investigation  of 
these  possibilities  by  examlnlr  ;  appropriate 
combinations  of  singular  soli  tlons  to  the 
linear  wave  equation  and  varlejus  exotic  air- 
craft configurations. 

Funds:  NASA  Headquarters 


University   Research   Sponso 


on  Other  Aspects  of  the  Sonic    loom 
City  University  of  New  York 

Investigator:  D  H  Cheng. 

Objective:  To  study  the  respcfcse  of  various 
structures  to  sonic  booms. 

Approach :   Analytical  Investfcatlon  of  the 
response  of   plates  and  beams 
constraints  to  Impulsive  loads. 

Fimds:  NASA  Langley. 
.Massachusetts  Institute  of  '^•cHnology 

Investigator:  S.  Crandall. 
Objective:  To  obtain  basic  r 


matlon  on   the  response  of   bi  Udlng  struc- 
tures to  sonic  booTis.  acoustic  v 
sonic  boom  Induced  seismic  w 

Approach:  Experimental  a;  d  analytical 
studies  of  the  transmission  of  v  brational  en- 
ergy, effects  of  isolation  pads,  i  tc 
Ing  structures  subjected  to  acov 
boom  pressure  loadings. 

Funds:  NASA  Langley. 

Oklahoma  State  Univifsity 

Investigator:  R.  L.  Lowery. 

Objective:  To  obtain  detallef  Information 
on   the   response   of   structura 
buildings  to  sonic  booms. 

Approach:  Analytical  studies 
elements  and  cavities  having  v 
coupling    characteristics. 

Funds:  NASA  Langley. 

University  of  Soutliaii 

Investlgiyfcpr :  B.  Clarkson 

Objective?^  More  general  uncfrrstundlng  of 
the  dynamic  response  of  bullcf  ngs  to  sonic 
booms. 

Approach:  Study  of  bulldlni  response  to 
Impulsive  loads,  the  effects  of  c 
and  window  dynamics. 

Funds:  NASA  Langley. 
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Sonic  Boom  Research  Proora^  Fiscal  Year 
1969 

PROGRAM    CONTENT 

Generation  and  Propagation 

Sonic  Boom  Reduction  a 

NASA  in-house  worlc  to 

Industry  Research,  $550, OOi 
Initiate  research  In  industry 
new   theoretical   concepts, 
nlques    and    unconventional 
aimed  at  reducing  boom  gene 
suppressing  its  effects. 

c.  University  Research  Progra|n,  $400,000 


A 

I. 
a. 
b. 


Lo  investigate 
pr«  liction   tech- 
onflgurations 
ation  and  or 


Initiate  University  Research  Program  with 
additional  participants  and  research  activi- 
ties not  Included  In  current  NASA  program. 

2.  Propagation  and  Meteorological  Research, 
$225,000. 

Theoretical  investigations  conducted  by 
ESSA  in  addition  to  the  collection,  analysis, 
and  processing  of  data  currently  being  ob- 
tained from  SR-71  booms  recorded  at  Pendle- 
ton. Oregon. 

B  Response. 

1  Human  Response.  $450,000. 

a  Simulator  studies  to  determine  the  pa- 
rameter or  combination  of  parameters  which 
most  influence  subjective  response. 

b.  Sonic  boom  assessment  and  evaluation 
to  develop  technical  and  social  criteria  for 
.sonic  boom  "acceptability". 

c  Development  and  Installation  of  promis- 
ing new  .simulator  (operations  to  be  funded 
m  FY   TO). 

2  Structural  Response,  $350,000. 

a.  Simulator  and  analytical  studies  to  cor- 
relate sonic  boom  Induced  structural  response 
with  damage  criteria  for  glass  and  plaster. 

b  Development  and  installation  of  promis- 
ing new  simulator  (operations  to  be  funded 
in  FY  70). 

c.  Analysis  of  selsmologlcal  and  topographi- 
cal effects  of  sonic  booms. 

:i  Animal  Response,  $50,000. 
Simulator  studies  of  animal  behavioral  and 
reproductive  response.  If  any,  to  sonic  boom. 
Research   funding  summary 
I  In  millions  I 

Fiscal  year  1969  program  plan $2,025 

Fiscal  year  1970  estimate 2.500 

Fiscal  year  1971  estimate 2.000 

Total    6.525 

SiMMART  OP  Government  Research  Proj- 
ects ON  Sonic  Boom  Generation,  Propa- 
liATioN  AND  Minimization 

environmental  studies 

In  support  of  activities  of  the  Environ- 
mental Panel  of  the  Interagency  Aircraft 
Noise  Abatement  Program,  the  Department 
of  Interior  and  the  PAA  have  Initiated  ac- 
tion to  collect  sonic  boom  data  In  selected 
national  parks. 

The  data  will  be  used  In  plamied  studies 
to  determine  whether  or  not  sonic  boom 
may  have  any  effect  on  archeologlcal  and  his- 
toric structures,  wildlife,  and  visitors  to  the 
parks. 

Installation  of  recorders  should  be  com- 
pleted by  early  August  at  the  following  lo- 
cations: 

Mesa  Verdes,  1  recorder. 

Bryce  Canyon,  1  recorder. 

Yosemlte,  1  recorder. 

Yellowstone.  2  recorders. 

COMMUNrrT    RESPONSE   STUDY 

Work  Is  In  progress  on  the  NASA  Contract 
Study  with  TRACOR,  Inc..  to  analyze  the 
public  response  to  sonic  boom  In  the  cities 
overflown  by  the  SR-71  aircraft  for  military 
purposes  between  July  and  October  1967.  The 
study  encompasses  factors  underlying  Indi- 
vidual complaints,  effects  of  publicity,  re- 
action of  the  community  its  a  whole,  and  cor- 
relations of  the  results  of  this  study  with 
prior  sonic  boom  studies  at  Edwards  AFB 
and  Oklahoma  City. 

BOOM   generation   RESEARCH 

1.  Continued  studies  of  boom  generation  In 
the  supersonic  speed  region: 

(a)  further  correleatlon  of  present  theory 
with  data  from  various  sources,  NASA/Lang- 
ley. 

lb)  wind-tunnel  tests  of  SST  prototype 
model.  NASA,  Langley. 

(d)  development  of  means  of  extrapolating 
wind-tunnel  signature  measurements  In  mak- 
ing estimates  of  airplane  sonic  boom  char- 
acteristics. NASA/Langley. 

Although  current  prediction  methods  have 
been  found  to  be  generally  valid  there  re- 
main some  cases  where  discrepancies  be- 
tween predictions  and  measured  results  are 


found  to  exist  (for  example,  there  are  many 
cases  for  a  variety  of  airplanes  where  the 
tall  wave  Is  not  properly  located.)  Further 
correlation  work  can  result  In  disclosure  of 
discrepancies  and  In  provisions  for  remedies 
An  alternate  prediction  method  Is  offered 
by  the  extrapolation  of  tunnel  data  being 
explored  at  the  Amee  Center. 

2.  Preliminary  studies  of  boom  generation 
at  hypersonic  speeds 

(a)  analysis  of  X-15  data  (M^^S  to  6.3). 
NASA  Ameis. 

(b)  wind-tunnel  tests  of  bodies  (M-  3  to 
4.5),  NASA  Langley. 

(c)  theoretical  studies.  NASA./Langley  4: 
Ames. 

Boom  phenomena  at  hypersonic  speeds 
may  not  be  fully  covered  by  exLstlng  theoreti- 
cal prediction  techniques  which  are  based  on 
linearized  theory  concepts.  The  experimental 
data  obtained  in  the  planned  wind-tunnel 
tests  and  from  the  X-15  will  help  to  assess 
the  applicability  of  the  theory  and  will  aid 
in  arriving  at  any  modlflcatlons  that  may 
be  necessary. 

BOOM    propagation    AND    ATMOSPHERIC 
EmCTS 

1.  statistical  studies  of  the  effects  of  the 
atmosphere  on  overpressure  variability. 
ESSA,  NASA  Langley. 

An  attempt  will  be  made  to  identify  meas- 
urable features  of  the  atmosphere,  both  large 
scale  and  small  scale,  which  cause  statistical 
variations  In  sonic  boom  measurements.  At- 
tention win  then  be  given  to  establishment 
of  a  correlation  between  observed  overpres- 
sure variability  and  local  atmospheric  con- 
ditions to  provide  a  basis  for  prediction  of 
that  variability. 

2.  Theoretical  study  of  atmospheric  in- 
versions In  relation  to  long  period  changes 
in  overpressure  distribution  and  turbulent 
eddies   in   relation   to  short   period   change, 

ESSA. 

Analytical  studies  now  being  pursued  may 
provide  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
mechanism  of  atmospheric  dispersion  and 
may  aid  In  developing  metiiods  of  predict- 
ing overpressure  variability. 

3.  Comp>arlsons  of  flight  program  teet  re- 
sults with  computer  program  resulte  which 
Include  non-uniform  but  steady  atmospheric 
effects.  ESSA,  NASA/Langley. 

A  careful  study  of  teet  data  obtained  under 
various  measured  conditions  of  temperature, 
pressure,  and  wind  gradients  will  be  utilized 
In  establishing  the  applicability  of  present 
theory  in  predicting  the  large  scale  atmo- 
spheric effects. 

4.  Ballistic  range  studies  of  shock  wave 
propagation  through  a  non-uniform  atmos- 
phere with  temperature  and  velocity  g;rad- 
ients,  NASA  Langley. 

Controlled  tests  under  latwratory  condi- 
tions could  be  very  helpful  in  assessing  the 
applicability  of  present  propagation  theory. 
Particular  "attention  will  be  given  to  the 
critical  transonic  Mach  numbers.  Tills  work 
is  In  a  very  preliminary  stage. 

5.  Studies  of  theoretical  prediction  meth- 
ods In  treating  the  complete  signature  In  its 
propagation  through  a  non-uniform  atmo- 
sphere, NASA  Langley. 

Present  propugation  prediction  methods 
supply  only  a  single  factor  to  be  applied 
throughout  the  length  of  a  signature  calcu- 
lated for  a  uniform  atmosphere.  A  more  com- 
plete treatment  may  Indicate  changes  in  sig- 
nature shape  and  magnitude  not  covered  in 
the  simpler  methods. 

sonic   doom    minimization 

1,  The  use  of  advanced  aerodynamic  con- 
cepts in  minimizing  the  sonic  boom  of  com- 
plete configurations,  NASA 'Langley. 

Aerodynamic  advances  of  the  past  few  years 
have  led  to  an  improved  understandmg  of 
the  relationships  between  airplane  arrange- 
ment and  sonic  boom.  These  fundament.il 
relationships  will  be  explored  in  an  effort  to 
find  further  means  for  minimizing  the  sonic 
boom  of  complete  airplane  configurations. 
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2.  Application  of  recent  technology  ad- 
vances to  the  development  of  a  low-boom  do- 
mestic SST,  NASA/Langley. 

Recent  investigations  indicate  that  long, 
slender,  and  blended  conflguratlona  (meeting 
prescribed  area  development  requirements), 
lead  to  increased  aerodynamics  performance 
and  low  sonic  boom  levels.  These  considera- 
tions may  require  departures  from  tradi- 
tional airplane  design  philosophy  particu- 
larly with  rejrard  to  structural  arrangements. 
Studies  in  this  area  probably  will  require  par- 
ticipation from  the  airframe  industry. 

3.  Analysis  of  unconventional  configura- 
tlon  concepts  aimed  at  minimizing  or  elimi- 
nating the  sonic  boom.  NASA /Ames. 

Unconventional  or  exotic  concepts  aimed 
at  minimizing  or  eliminating  the  shock  Held 
of  a  lifting  configuration  have  to  this  date 
demonstrated  little  fundamental  or  practical 
potential.  However,  it  is  possible  that  a  rea- 
sonable, but  unconventional  confljjuration 
approach  to  low  sonic  boom  has  been  over- 
looked. An  experimental  and  theoretical  pro- 
gram will  be  undertaken  to  explore  this  pos- 
sibility. 

4.  Studies  of  signature  and  corresponding 
equivalent  body  shapes  for  minimization  of 
auditory  response,  NASA 'Lewis. 

The  character  of  the  initial  sonic  boom 
pressure  rise  has  been  noted  to  have  a  signifi- 
cant effect  on  human  response.  This  study 
win  explore  desirable  signature  character- 
istics and  will  relate  them  to  the  correspond- 
ing airplane  shape  factors. 

TjNIVEr.SITT   RESEARCH   ON  THE  GENERATION   AND 
PROPAGATION  OF  SONIC  BOOMS 

1.  Columbia  University: 
Investigators:   M.  B.  FYiodman  and  M.  K. 

Myers. 

Objective:  To  understand  the  basic  mech- 
ajilsxn  of  the  superbooms  caused  by  non- 
uniform motions  of  the  aircraft  and  refrac- 
tive effects  of  temperature  gradients  In  the 
atmosphere. 

Approach.  Extend  present  linear  theory 
of  the  superboom  to  include  various  atmos- 
pheric effects  and  to  develop  the  appropriate 
non-linear  corrections  to  the  theory. 

Funds:  NASA  Headquarters 

2.  Cornell  University: 

Investigators:  F.  K.  Moore  .ind  E.  L.  Reslcr. 
Jr. 

Objective:  To  study  the  effects  of  multiple 
distributions  and  configuration  changes  in 
delaying  the  formation  of  the  ultimate  N- 
wave.  To  explore  the  effects  of  high  Mach 
numbers  on  the  near-field. 

Approach:  Theoretical  investigation  using 
an  asymptotic  expansion  about  the  ultimate 
N-wave  for  large  radial  distance.  Utilization 
of  hypersonic  blast  wave  theory. 

Funds:  NASA  Headquarters  and  AFOSR 

3.  Cornell  University : 

Investigators:  A.  R.  Seebass  and  A.  R. 
George. 

Objective:  To  further  understanding  of 
our  ability  to  predict  and  minimize  sonic 
booms  of  present  and  future  generations  of 
aircraft. 

Approach:  Theoretical  investigation  Into 
the  validity  of  the  basic  theory,  the  extent 
of  the  mid-field  region,  atmospheric  effects 
and  the  sonic  booms  of  hypersonic  aircraft. 

F*unds:  NASA  Headquarters  and  AFOSR. 

4.  New  York  University: 
Investigators:  A.  Ferrt  and  L.  Ting. 
Objective:    To   determine   whether  or   not 

substantial  reductions  may  be  obtained  by 
novel  configurations.  To  Initiate  work  on  the 
modification  of  existing  shock  propagation 
theories  and  their  applicatlorus.  To  calculate 
the  effects  of  engine  streamtube  area 
changes. 

Approach:  Theoretical  determination  of 
the  pressure  signature  of  novel  configura- 
tions including  higher-order  effects.  Theo- 
retical study  of  shock  wave  propagation 
theories.  Sttidy  of  engine  characteristics  at 
supersonic  speeds. 


Funds:  NASA  Headquarters. 

5.  Oklahoma  State  University: 

Investigator:  G.  W.  Zumwalt. 

Objective:  To  develop  procedures  to  study 
the  diffusion  of  disturbances  on  sonic  boom 
waves. 

Approach:  Numerical  techniques  to  per- 
mit solution  of  equations  by  digital  com- 
puter. 

Funds :  NASA  Langley. 

G.  Princeton  University: 

Investigator:  W.  D.  Hayes. 

Objective:  To  determine  the  appropriate 
analytical  techniques  to  account  for  atmos- 
pheric and  unsteady  effects.  To  determine 
.second-order  wave  structure  and  the  non- 
linear behavior  of  an  N-wave  at  a  caustic. 

Approiich :  Geometrical  iicoustics.  Matched 
asymptotic  expansions. 

Funds:  NASA  Headquarters  —  NASA 
( ERC ) . 

7.  Royal  Institute  of  Technology  and  The 
Aeronautical  Research  Institute  of  Sweden: 

Investigators:  M.  T.  Landahl  and  G. 
Drougge. 

Objective:  To  further  understanding  of 
non-linear  effects  on  the  generation  of  sonic 
boom-s. 

Approach:  The  theoretical  investigation 
win  employ  the  technique  of  parametric  dif- 
ferentiation which  has  proved  useful  In  other 
phenomena  governed  by  non-linear  partial 
differential  equations.  It  is  anticipated  that 
this  theoretical  investigation  wlU  be  com- 
plemented by  later  experimental  studies. 

Funds:  NASA  Headquarters. 

8.  University  of  Colorado: 
Investigator:  A.  Busemann. 

Objective:  To  determine  the  feasibility  of 
large  sonic  boom  reductions  through  a  lateral 
redistribution  of  pressure  intensities.  To 
study  the  possibility  of  creating  an  I-wave 
signature  with  a  more  rapid  decay  than  the 
present  N-wave  signature. 

Approach:  Theoretical  investigation  of 
these  possibilities  by  examining  appropriate 
combinations  of  singular  solutions  to  the 
linear  wave  equation  and  various  exotic  air- 
craft configurations. 

Poinds:  NASA  Headquarters. 

UNlVERSrrT    RESEARCH    SPONSORED    BY    NASA    ON 
OTHER  ASPECTS  OF  THE  SONIC  BOOM 

1.  City  University  of  New  York: 
Investigator:  D.  H.  Cheng. 

Objective:  To  study  the  response  of  vari- 
ous structures  to  sonic  booms. 

Approach:  Analytical  investigation  of  the 
response  of  plates  and  beams  with  various 
constraints   to  Impulsive  loads. 

Funds:  NASA  Langley. 

2.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology: 
Investigator:  S.  Crandall. 

Objective:  To  obtain  basic  research  In- 
formation on  the  respxjnse  of  btiildlng  struc- 
tures to  sonic  booms,  acoustic  vibrations, 
and  sonic  boom  Induced  seismic  waves. 

Approach:  Experimental  and  analj-tlcal 
studies  of  the  tranEmieslon  of  vibrational 
energy,  effects  of  isolation  pads.  etc..  on 
building  structures  subjected  to  acoustic 
and  sonic  boom  pressure  loadings. 

Funds:  NASA  Langley. 

3.  Oklahoma  State   University: 
Investigator:  R.  L.  Lowery. 

Objective:  To  obtain  detailed  information 
on  the  response  of  structural  elements  of 
buildings  to  sonic  booms. 

Approach:  Analytical  studies  of  structural 
Clements  and  cavities  having  various  acous- 
tic coupling  characteristics. 

Funds:  NASA  Langley. 

4.  University  of  Southampton: 
Investigator:  B.  Clarkson. 

Objective:  More  general  understanding  of 
the  u:,  namic  response  of  buildings  to  sonic 
booms. 

Approach:  Study  of  building  response  to 
Impulsive  loads,  the  effects  of  cavity  cou- 
pling and  window  dynamics. 

Funds:  NASA  Laiigley. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  what 
I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  the  pending  bill 
is  a  result  of  careful  study  and  will  do 
exactly  what  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  wishes  the  bill  to  do,  but  we  do  not 
include  a  whole  bunch  of  "sewing  circles" 
to  confu.se  the  matter  or  try  to  make  it 
not  understandable. 

If  we  will  study  the  bill.  Senators  will 
find  that  we  have  mentioned  every  detail 
on  noise  matters.  Certainly  noise  is  a 
certain  decibel  of  sound.  The  sonic  boom 
is  a  decibel  of  sound  as  well  as  a  reper- 
cu.ssion  of  sound  hitting  the  earth. 

For  that  rea.son.  I  should  like  to  see 
the  bill  adopted  which  the  committee  has 
reported.  So  far  as  the  landing  of  the 
Concorde  is  concerned,  which  may  come 
over  here  in  another  year,  and  the  land- 
ins  of  the  Russians  with  their  supersonic 
plane  which  will  probably  beat  us,  and 
beat  the  British  and  the  French  Con- 
corde, they  will  go  subsonic  25  miles  off 
the  coast,  and  they  will  then  come  in  for 
a  quieter  landing,  I  venture,  as  does  the 
707  and  the  DC-8.  But  they  had  better 
not  try  to  fly  over  land  or  we  will  soon 
own  a  pretty  big  piece  of  Russia  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  damage  suits  v.-hich  will  follow. 

We  have  got  good  sense  and  we  will 
not  permit  clearance  to  do  that  kind 
of  thing.  They  would  not  be  certificated 
to  do  It.  Tlius,  there  is  no  rea.son  to 
fear  this  as  a  thunderstroke  from  the 
outer  world,  because  the  science  of  try- 
ing to  reduce  this  noise,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  will  be  long  delayed. 

Mr.  President.  (Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  in  the  chair),  proper  guidance  is 
through  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, as  well  as  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  who 
is  given  the  sound  and  control  I'espon- 
sibilitles.  I  would  hate  to  .see  it  spread 
all  over  the  lot  and  delayed  for  2  years. 

We  do  not  want  to  have  another  com- 
mission come  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee  asking  to  escalate  funds  each 
year.  There  is  no  one  trying  to  have  a 
sonic  boom  over  the  United  States.  I 
say  to  you  today,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
is  a  water  bird,  so  far  as  we  know  now. 
Such  a  plane  would  take  off  over  land  and 
it  will  be  100  miles  out  to  sea  before  it 
goes  supersonic  and  reaches  its  cruising 
altitude  of  70,000  feet. 

Do  not  worry  about  men  like  Na.ieeb 
Malaby.  Pete  Quesada,  and  Bozo  Mckee, 
who  headed  up  this  great  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration,  also  Alan  Boyd, 
who  Is  heading  up  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  because  all  these  men 
are  very  much  conceiTied  about  reduc- 
ing noise  and  the  acceptance  of  aviation 
by  the  American  people.  They  know  that 
care,  detennination,  and  regulation  are 
effective. 

These  men  will  proceed  carefully  and 
properlj',  not  like  such  a  conglomerate 
accumulation  of  unknowing  experts  as 
is  provided  by  the  superimpositlon  of 
this  amendment  to  go  into  Individual  re- 
search which  will  be  only  duplicative  of 
that  which  is  now  being  well  done. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
what  the  situation  is  as  to  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  1 1  minutes 
remaining;  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has   G   minutes  remaining. 
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Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.   [  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  take.   ' 

My  colleague  from  Oklahotia  Is  a  lov- 
able character.  He  has  a  hefcrt  of  gold. 
It  Is  only  once  in  a  while  thai  his  tongue 
runs  away,  when  he  gets  e>  cited  alwut 
something.  He  talks  a  >out  such 
agencies  and  officials  as  the  I  lecretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfi  re.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Secret!  ry  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  that  esti  nable  west- 
erner Stewart  Udall.  the  £  ecretary  of 
Commerce,  the  President  of  ;he  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Sciences,  tile  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Aeraiautics  and 
Space  Administration  as  constituting  a 
sewing  circle.  These  are  ad:  ninistration 
officials  of  the  highest  cha  acter.  with 
deep  involvement  In  pro  ilems  with 
which  the  sonic  boom  is  als  i  deeply  In- 
volved. I  am  sure  that  if  t  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  this  is  my  amendment 
and  differs- from  his  bill,  and  If  the  situa- 
tion were  reversed,  these  w  )uld  be  the 
highest  type  of  public  offlcia  s,  with  ded- 
ication to  their  duty  and  great  com- 
petence. 

I  accept  the  fact  that  th(  y  are.  That 
Is  why  the  Senator  frorr  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  ProxmireI  and  I  have  made  these 
ofBclals  participants  In  I  the  study 
proposed  in  this  amendmei  ,t.  We  need 
the  resources  of  all  the  depa  tments  rep- 
resented in  the  amendn  ent  to  be 
brought  to  bear  on  this  p  oblem.  And 
we  want  the  final  decision  t<  be  made  by 
the  representative  of  all  thi  people,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Sta  tes.  and  not 
a  bureaucracy. 

I  am  not  damning  the  F  jderal  Avia- 
tion Administration  at  all,  b1  it  it  is  a  nar- 
row, single-mmded  instruc  ent  for  the 
development  of   aviation.   '  'hat   Is  fine. 
But  what  in  the  world  has  safety  of  air 
passengers  got  to  do  with  the  general 
effects  of  sonic  boom  on  t  le  American 
environment?   That  agenc:    should  not 
be  given  that  responsibility  which  Is  in 
consistent  with  the  perfor: 
.specific  duty  which  we  ha 
agency  to  perform.  Let  us. 
of  the  United  States,  maki 
and  the  general  evaluatio 
terests  and  concerns  of  all 
relation  to  this  problem, 
this  amendment  would  do. 
The  amendment  would 
anything.   We  would  get 
mediately.   As  the  Senate 
homa  has  stated,  there  are 
surveys    underway    in    th  5    field.    Our 
amendment  would  have  th  ;m  all  drawn 
together  and  their  result^  coordinated 
and  focused  into  a  single 
Congress   of   the   United 
would  then  make  up  its  r  lind.  and  the 
public  would  know  what  t|ie  considera- 
tions were  that  had  been  st 
whole  public  would  have  a 
Congress  is  the  natural  ii  strument  for 
public  decisions  of  great  |ioment.  That 
is  what  we  propose  here. 
Mr.   GRUENING.   Mr 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CASE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Is  ther  i  any  evidence 
of  adverse  effects  on  the    learing  of  in 
dividuals,  ruptured  eardi  oms 
thing  like  that? 


lance  of  the 
given  that 
he  Congress 
the  decision 
of  the  in- 
he  people  in 
'hat  is  what 

not  hold  up 
:o  work  Im- 
from  Okla- 
a  good  many 


resident,  will 


or  any- 


Mr.  CASE.  The  effects  on  human 
beings  are  still  uncertain.  As  far  as  I 
know,  such  studies  as  have  been  made, 
and  they  have  not  been  completed,  have 
not  Indicated  there  is  a  direct  physlo- 
loRlcal  disturbance  to  human  beings;  but 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  report 
concluded  that  it  was  by  no  means 
satisfied  that  all  the  effects  upon  human 
beings,  particularly  psychological  ef- 
fects, had  been  adequately  studied,  and 
that  we  were  not  in  a  ixjsition  to  make 
decisions  as  to  what  was  and  what  was 
not  tolerable  as  to  sonic  boom. 

Mr.    PROXMIRE    Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CASE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Is  it  true  that  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  has  the 
responsibility  for  developing  the  SST? 
Mr.  CASE.  That  is  true. 
Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  the  PAA  has  the  responsibility  for 
approving  the  SST? 

Mr.  CASE.  There  is  no  question  that  it 
has  that  specific  responsibility  under  the 
law. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  the  Case  amendment  authorizes  the 
PAA  to  make  the  study  we  are  discussing 
here?  It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are 
providing  cannot  be  criticized  as  being 
biased  against  the  FAA.  The  PAA  is  go- 
ing to  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  whether 
it  can  make  the  SST  commercially  and 
technically  feasible.  The  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  is  saying  that  we  should  con- 
sider the  effect  of  the  sonic  boom  on  all 
the  people.  He  is  saying  we  need  to  bring 
the  so-called  sewing  circle  the  admin- 
istration officials  who  are  responsible 
for  the  health  of  the  people,  the  com- 
merce of  the  people,  the  construction  of 
housing,  and  so  forth,  into  this  picture 
so  that  they  can  have  a  voice  in  this  mat- 
ter. The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  still  provides  that  it  is  the 
FAA  which  will  have  final  responsibility 
for  the  study.  I  think  this  a  very  modest 
amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.   President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  has  6  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 

time.  ,^     ^     ., 

Mr.    MONRONEY.    Mr.    President.    I 

yield    such    time    to    the    distinguished 

chairman  of  the  committee  as  he  may 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Secretai-y  of  Transporta- 
tion regarding  this  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

OP  Transportation. 
Wasliington.  DC.  July  11.  19(iS 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Macnuson. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Deparimeiil  is 
pleased  to  furnish  the  following  conunents 
on  S.  3399.  a  bill  "To  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  or  1958  in  order  to  provide  for 
regulaUou  of  public  exposure  to  sonic  booms 
by  certain  aircraft  over  the  United  States." 


The  bill  would  amend  the  Federal  AvlaOon 
Act  of  1958  In  order  to  prohibit  flights  over 
the  United  SWtes  by  certain  aircraft  creating 
sonic  booms.  This  prohibition  would  be  effec- 
tive Immediately  upon  enactment,  and  would 
remain  In  force  until  Congress  directs  other- 
wise pending  completion  of  the  full-scale  In- 
vestigation and  study  also  authorized  by  the 
bill. 

The  position  of  DOT  is  one  of  opposition 
to  the  bin. 

Regarding  the  aspect  of  the  bill  which 
would  direct  the  Department  to  conduct  In- 
depth  sonic  boom  research.  It  should  be  noted 
that.  In  fact.  Government  agencies  have, 
since  1958,  been  making  Just  that  kind  of 
research  effort  The  Interagency  Aircraft 
Noise  Abatement  Program  provides  now  for 
the  Investigation  and  study  of  sonic  boom 
levels  and  frequency  with  respect  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  pubUc.  The  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Incltides  high  level  representation 
of  the  agencies  mentioned  In  the  bill.  The 
areas  which  are  being  or  will  be  InvesUgated 
Include  psychological,  physiological,  startle 
effect,  community  reaction,  possible  detri- 
mental effects  on  historical  and  archeologlcal 
artifacts,  and  many  other  areas  such  as  in 
generation  and  propagation  of  the  soiUc 
boom. 

The  noise  legislation  now  being  considered 
by  the  Senate  would  empKxwer  the  FAA  Ad- 
ministrator to  prescribe  standards,  rules,  and 
regulatloivs  necessary  to  provide  for  measure- 
ment and  control  of  sonic  boom.  This  legls- 
l.atlon  would  be  a  more  appropriate  vehicle 
since  it  provides  for  a  systematic,  scientific 
approach  in  setting  standards  by  which  sonic 
boom  can  be  measured.  In  addition  to  provid- 
ing regulatory  power  to  control  such  noise, 
including  the  prevention  of  overland  flights 
If  that  were  found  necessary  Under  section 
3071  ci  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act,  the  Ad- 
mlnUtratlon  also  has  the  authority,  given 
the  necessary  findings,  to  prescribe  air  trafHc 
rules  prohibiting  overland  fUghts  of  super- 
sonic aircraft.  We  consider  the  regulatory  ap- 
proach to  sonic  boom  preferable  to  a  flat 
statutory  mandate  without  the  power  of 
discretion. 

Due  to  the  urgency  of  the  Committee's  re- 
quest, time  h.os  not  permitted  securing  advice 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  to  the 
relationship  of  this  report  to  the  Adminis- 
tration program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  L.  Sweenet. 
A.t.ii.itant  Secretary  for  Public  Affatr.t 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Of  course,  what  this 
letter  suggests  makes  real  common- 
sense.  It  states  in  part: 

We  consider  the  regulatory  approach  to 
sonic  boom  preferable  to  a  flat  statutory 
mandate  without  the  power  of  discretion. 
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Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
amazing  amendments  I  have  seen  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  We  are  legislating 
against  something  we  know  nothing 
about,  absolutely  nothing.  We  aic  talking 
about  a  commercial  airplane  that  will 
cause  sonic  boom  in  1972.  4  years  from 
now  We  know  nothing  about  it.  The  only 
thing  we  know  about  it  is  some  scientific 
opinions  of  some  individuals  I  could 
name,  who  get  into  an  argument  on  sonic 
boom.  What  about  the  military? 

This  amendment  prohibits  the  flying 
of  such  an  airplane  forever  unless  Con- 
gress dees  something  about  it  later  on, 
4  or  5  years  from  now.  about  which  we 
know  nothing  now.  We  have  not  the 
faintest  idea  what  the  sonic  boom  will 
be  when  an  SST  commercial  plane  is 
developed.  But  we  know  about  the  mlli- 
tarj'  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
been  familiar  with  it  for  a  long  time. 


There  were  experiments  at  Edw'ards  Air 
Force  Base.  Some  of  the  sonic  boom  ex- 
periments were  deliberately  made  as  bad 
as  possible. 

When  we  legislate  in  the  Senate,  let 
us  legislate  on  subjects  we  know  some- 
thing about.  I  would  like  to  learn  some- 
thing about  it.  I  have  sat  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  We  have  appro- 
priated money  since  1958  for  research. 
We  have  farmed  those  funds  out.  We 
have  provided  Ihcm  to  NASA  to  make 
such  research.  We  have  given  money  to 
some  airplane  manufacturers  to  do  it. 
We  have  given  some  of  those  funds  to 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  Ad- 
visory Committee.  They  are  all  working 
on  the  problem. 

I  know  scientists  can  get  into  argu- 
ments with  each  other.  One  of  them 
writes  an  article  and  then  sets  his  feet 
in  concrete  on  it  and  will  not  change 
his  mind.  If  this  amendment  is  really 
wanted,  why  not  prohibit  the  flight  of  all 
airplanes  that  have  created  sonic  booms 
and  about  which  we  know?  I  may  offer 
an  amendment  to  include  all  aircraft, 
so  it  will  not  be  discriminatory. 

Who  is  going  to  define  'over  land"? 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  talks 
about  radiation  and  technological  devel- 
opments. Who  has  been  doing  all  that 
work  in  the  Commerce  Committee?  We 
do  not  legislate  against  something  we 
know  nothing  about.  We  do  not  suggest. 
because  there  is  some  testimony  that 
color  TV  sets  may  emit  some  radiation 
that  may  do  harm,  that  we  will  abolish 
the  sales  of  all  such  television  sets.  We 
know  something  about  laser  beams. 

That  is  why  the  amendment  is  faulty. 
I  cannot  understand  why  the  Senator 
offers  it.  If  he  would  offer  an  amendment 
that  would  affect  all  aircraft.  I  would  go 
along  with  him.  because  I  would  like  to 
have  the  problem  solved.  I  think  it  will  be 
solved. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr. 
MoNRONEvJ  said,  articles  have  been  writ- 
ten on  this  subject,  and  I  could  pro- 
duce them  this  afternoon.  So  could  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  which  reported  the 
bill  unanimously.  There  are  just  as  many 
argiunents  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, perhaps  more;  I  do  not  know-. 

This  is  an  amazing  amendment.  It  pro- 
poses to  legislate  with  respect  to  some- 
thing about  which  we  know  nothing,  and 
to  make  it  permanent. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  ridiculous  part 
of  the  proposal  is  that  a  professor,  a  fine 
young  man.  did  not  seem  to  understand 
too  much  about  the  situation,  because  he 
proposes  to  prohibit  any  sort  of  sonic 
flight  over  the  United  States.  Windows 
could  be  knocked  out  starting  at  Boston 
and  continuing  down  the  entire  seacoast, 
including  the  big  cities  of  New  Jersey 
and  New  York,  and  the  plane  still  not  be 
over  the  United  States.  To  get  a  35-mile 
pyrainid  boom,  it  would  only  be  neces- 
sary to  be  3  miles  out  from  shore,  over 
international  waters. 

So  the  proposal  is  ineffectual ;  it  is  pre- 
mature. 

The  bill  creates  an  interagency  group 
of  officers  to  study  the  condition.  It  does 


not  undertake  to  write  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 

In  the  early  days,  an  automobile  had 
to  stop  on  a  highway  or  a  country  road 
until  a  farmer  could  get  his  team  past. 
We  can't  stand  such  progress.  Someday 
supersonic  flights  will  be  customary. 
Whether  it  will  be  possible  to  fly  over 
land,  we  do  not  yet  know.  But  scientific 
development  will  take  place. 

The  airlines  will  bear  tlie  financial  re- 
sponsibility. The  information  we  have 
from  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Noi.se 
Abatement  is: 

If  an  airline  proposed  to  operate  supersoni- 
cally  over  the  United  States  before  'levels  of 
acceptability "  were  established,  the  burden 
of  proof  of  acceptiibilUy  and  the  responsi- 
bility for  any  resulting  damage  would  have 
xa  fall  upon  the  airline  proposing  such 
operations. 

That  is  a  statement  by  Mr.  I.  H. 
Hoover,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Noise 
Abatement. 

So  the  bill  establishes  levels  of  accept- 
ability; the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  docs  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
liious  consent  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  be  allowed  to 
proceed,  notwithstanding  the  expiration 
of  the  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  For  how 
long? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  For  half  a  minute. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce,  as  I 
have  said,  is  trying  to  solve  the  problem. 
The  House  passed  the  bill  unanimously. 
It  proposes  to  control  directly  the  sonic 
boom  of  aircraft.  The  committee  thinks 
that  is  the  proper  way  to  proceed,  rather 
than  the  way  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  IMr.  ProxmireI.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  long  been  a  foe  of 
the  SST  altogether.  I  understand  that. 
He  has  his  reasons — maybe.  So  has  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey — possibly.  So 
now  they  are  trj'ing  to  legislate  against 
something  that  does  not  even  exist. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CASE.  Ml-.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

This  is  not  a  subject  about  which  we 
know  nothing.  We  know  enough  about 
sonic  boom  to  understand  that  it  is  de- 
structive and  harmful.  How  harmful  and 
destructive,  we  do  not  know.  That  is 
what  the  study  is  intended  to  determine. 

The  Senator  from  Washington,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  and  I  are,  gen- 
erally, on  the  same  wavelength.  It  is 
offensive  to  them  that  anyone  except  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  should 
make  a  final  decision  in  the  matter.  It 
is  offensive  to  me  that  that  agency  should 
make  the  final  decision  in  this  matter,  for 
reasons  which  I  have  emphasized  time 
and  again.  This  question  is  tied  in  with 
the  development  of  a  supersonic  plane 
by  those  responsible  for  its  development. 
But  how  can  they  take  into  account  all 
tne  considerations  that  ought  to  be  taken 
into  account  before  it  is  decided  how 
rr.uch,  if  any,  supersonic  boom  shall  be 
permitted? 


In  the  environment  in  which  we  live, 
it  seems  to  me  the  i.ssue  has  l)een  drawn 
ic  this  narrow  point.  No  one  will  charge 
the  FAA  with  being  a  bunch  of  profes- 
sors; I  want  to  add  I  do  not  share  the 
general  view  that  that  is  a  term  of  op- 
IJiobrium  at  all. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  feeling  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would 
like  me  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  quick  question? 

Mr.CASE.  I/ield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  have  been  studying 
the  Senator's  amendment.  Does  the 
amendment  propose  to  outlaw  the  sonic 
boom  itself  or  the  flying  of  aircraft  ca- 
pable of  creating  a  sonic  t)oom? 

Mr.  CASE.  It  provides  for  the  prohibi- 
tion of  flights  by  nonmilitary  aircraft 
over  the  United  States  in  such  a  way  as 
to  produce  a  sonic  boom.  That  is  the  ex- 
act language.  It  is  the  production  of  a 
sonic  t>oom  that  is  prohibited,  not  neces- 
sarily the  flight  of  a  plane  that  could  go 
faster  and  produce  a  sonic  boom.  It  is 
the  production  of  the  sonic  boom. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  CASE.  It  is  highly  important  that 
we  all  understand  the  issue.  Are  we  going 
to  let  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
which  is  totally  responsible,  arkd  at  least 
involved  in  a  deep  conflict  of  interest, 
make  the  decision  for  all  the  people,  or 
are  we  going  to  reserve  that  decision, 
which  should  be  our  responsibility,  to 
Congress? 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
unless  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  de- 
sires to  use  additional  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  another  half  min- 
ute? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  Congress 
should  settle  the  matter  when  the  facts 
are  known. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  and  I  could  continue 
the  discussion  on  my  time,  or  the  Sen- 
ate's time,  and  neither  of  us  would 
persuade  the  other.  If  he  would  like  to 
continue,  I  will  listen  to  him.  But  I  fully 
agree  that  we  should  not  make  a  deci- 
sion  until   we   know   the   facts. 

Our  amendment  provides  for  a  deter- 
mination of  the  facts  by  a  disinterested 
study  of  the  highest  caliber,  represented 
by  and  participated  in  by  a  responsible 
agency  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  additional  comments 
which  I  shall  provide  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  FAA  must  be  seen  as  an  instrument  of 
executive  branch  programs.  The  agency  must 
defend  the  SST  against  many  competing  and 
conflicting  claims  for  funding  and  attention. 
For  example  in  1966  Maj.  Gen.  J.  C.  Maxwell. 
USAF  Director,  Supersonic  Transport  De- 
velopment, was  quoted  as  saying  In  an  inter- 
view : 

"People  in  time  will  come  to  accept  the 
sonic  boom  i\s  they  have  the  rather  un- 
pleasant side  ellects  which  have  accom- 
panied other  advances  in  tranBjXJrtation." 

In  1968  he  expia*ns  in  a  letter  to  the  Hon- 
orable PhUlp  J.  Phllbin,  House  of  Represent- 
atives: 
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"The  SST  program  Is  based 
that  because  of  the  sonic  i 
supersonic   operation   will   be 
overocean  routes.  Our  econom  c 
an  adequate  market  even  und|r 
tiona." 

But  U  the  over  ocean  rou 
%'lde  an  adequate  market,  wl 
the  1966  position? 

The   question   of   whether 
profitable  project  without  ov( 
very  much  In  doubt.  The  ~" 
talk  of  redesign  can  only  1 
eel  cost  and  Individual  alrcrjft 
more  production  will  be  need  d 
operating   c6sta    to    a    proflttfjle 
pressure    to    allow    overland 
enormous.   I   am   advised   tha 
loss  to  the  project  would  be 
of  dollars  unless  overland 
The  government  would  of 
loss  and  the  pressure  on  the 
be  Imagined. 

In  such  circumstances,  is  i 
pect  the  PAA  to  act? 

The  record  over  the  past  fe 
the  answer  is  "no." 

The  PAA- could  have 
problem  from  getting  to  Its 
through  the  years — either  b 
authority  or  coming  to 
has  with  HR  3400.  But  It  Is  y 
we  are  condemned  to  years 
fore  relief  will  be  apparent. 

So  let  us  learn  from  this  hi 
tlons  of  the  agency  and  the 
the  Congress.  Let  me  quote 
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16391.  In  1962  the  House 
terstate  and  Foreign  Comm 
port  saying: 

"Should  the  authority  of 
tlon  Administrator  to  prom 
rtiles  which  seek  to  allevlat 
aircraft  noise  on  persons  anc 
ground  be  found  by  him  to  tr 
should  report  this  fact  to  t 
seek  whatever  additional 
sary  to  achieve  that  end." 

For  years  the  agency  did 
noise  problem  and  I  do 
move  promptly  to  control 

We  know  enough   to  ban 
and    approach    the    ac 
(Whenever  it  Is  defined) 
condition  rather  than  alio 
begin  and   then  try   to  cut 
hazard. 

The   National   Academy  o 
says  that  the  current  ve; 
allowed  to  fly  over  land 
sensus  that  the  psychologl(|il 
be  unacceptable. 

The  ban  now  Is  prudent, 
what  the  threshold  of  ac 

Then  Congress  can  mak< 
the  trade  off  of  economic 
costs. 

Only  now  do  we  have  t 
serve  a  no-boom  envlronme 
Only  our  amendment  can 
of  the  Congress  In  balancin 
which  should  be  consider 
which  will  affect  the  menta 
being  of  a  majority  of  Amei 
come. 

We  cannot  let  this 
to   a  bureaucracy   which 
objective. 


(n  the  premise 

b4om  the  SST's 

imlted   to   the 

studies  show 

those  condl- 


the   SST   Is    a 

land  flights  is 

delays  and 

e  total  proj- 

prlce.  Thus 

to  bring  the 

basis.   The 

routes    win    be 

the   potential 

several  billions 

s  are  allowed. 

share  this 

PAA  can  easily 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  rain 
ute  remains. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  bad  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING 
has  been  yielded  back, 
agreeing  to  the  amendjient 
the  Senator  from  New 
Senator  from  Wisconsii 
nays  have  been  orderec 
will  call  the  rolL 
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Sciences  report 
I  should  not  be 
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Impact  would 
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Is. 
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gain 
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l^  chance  to  pre- 
t. 

preserve  the  role 
all  of  the  values 
d  In  a  decision 
health  and  weU- 
cans  for  years  to 

respokslbllty  slip  away 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  BartlkttI,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark  1,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  Pulbricht],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Harris],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  IMr.  HaydenJ.  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr. 
Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  IMr.  McClellan],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr.  Mc- 
GovERNl,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
IMr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Mondale),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  IMr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  IMr.  Muskie]  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Pell  ] .  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] 
arc  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett]  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Clark]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  Allott]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Ben- 
nett), the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  and  the  Senators  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen  and  Mr.  Percy]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
IMr.  Cooper  I,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Hickenlooper],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  I  Mr.  Young  ]  are 
detained  on  ofQcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  Brooke),  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  IMr.  Murphy],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  Tower) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirksen  )  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  12, 
nays  55,  ar  follows: 
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YEAS— 12 


F^nnla 

Pong 

Gore 

H&rsen 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Hill 

Holland 

Holllnge 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan,  NC. 


Jordan.  IdJitao 

Kuchel 

Ma^nuBon 

McOee 

McIntyrB 

Miller 

Monroncy 

Montojr* 

Morton 

Moes 

Mundt 

Pastors 

Pearson 

NOT   VOTING — 32 


Prouty 

Randolph 

Russell 

Bparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Williams.  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 


Allott 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Brooke 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dirksen 

Fulbnght 

Harris 

Hartke 


Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

Javits 

Kennedy 

Lausche 

Lorif?.  Mo 

Man&fleld 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOoverm 

MetcaU 


Mondala 

Morae 

Murpby 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Pell 

Percy 

Smatbera 

rower 

Young.  N.  Dak. 
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All  time 
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Jersey  and  the 

The  yeas  and- 

and  the  clerk 


Byrd,  Va. 
Caee 

Griffln 
Gruenlng 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bible 

BoggB 


Long,  La. 
Proxmire 
RiblcofI 
Scott 

NAYS — 55 

Brewster 

Burdick 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Cotton 


Smith 
Ty  dings 
Yarborough 
Young,  Ohio 


Curtis 

Dodd 

Dominlck 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervln 


So  Mr.  Case's  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.    MONRONEY.  Mr.    President.    I 
move  to  reconsider  the  \x)te  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  HR.  3400,  the  Aircraft 
Noise  Abatement  Act.  This  legislation  was 
passed  unanimously  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  lias  been  favorably 
reported  without  amendments  by  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee.  I  Intend  to 
vote  for  it. 

In  summary,  the  bill  provides  for  the 
control  and  abatement  of  aircraft  noise, 
and  marks  Congress  first  attempt  to 
try  to  protect  America's  eardnims.  It 
authorizes  and  requires  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion to  establish  noise  reduction  stand- 
ards for  the  measurement  of  aircraft 
noise  and  sonic  boom,  and  to  apply  these 
standards  in  the  Issuance  of  certificates 
under  title  VI  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act. 

While  the  impressive  growth  of  avi- 
ation in  recent  years  has  improved  our 
transportation  system  and  strengthened 
our  national  economy,  it  has  also  dis- 
rupted our  environment  and  well-being. 
Aircraft  noise  is  a  growing  source  of 
annoyance  and  concern  to  the  thousands 
of  citizens  who  live  near  many  of  our 
large  urban  airports  or  under  their  flight 
paths.  It  has  truly  become  a  national 
problem. 

The  victimization  of  the  public  by 
noise  pollution  has  been,  I  might  add, 
very  democratic.  Jet  noise  disturbance 
touches  nearly  all  residential  areas  alike, 
from  the  fashionable  neighborhood  in 
the  Georgetown  section  of  Washington, 
to  the  low-income  housing  project  in 
Anacostia.  It  reaches  us  everywhere, 
whether  we  are  at  work,  in  school,  at  a 
concert,  or  in  church. 

The  steadily  rising  level  of  this  sound 
promises  to  shatter.  If  It  hasn't  already, 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  many  American 
commimlties  across  the  land. 

In  particular.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
keenly  aware  of  the  intolerable  situation 
that  exists  here  in  the  Washington  met- 
ropolitan area  as  a  result  of  the  aircraft 
noise  and  disturbance  from  Washington 
National  Airport.  Regularly,  I  receive  let- 
ters of  adamant  protest  from  my  con- 
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stituents  in  Montgomery  and  Prince 
Georges  Counties,  and  from  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  urging  that  the 
Federal  Government  do  something  to  al- 
leviate their  present  situation. 

Prom  reading  these  letters.  I  know 
that  these  families  are  continually  sub- 
jected to  the  hammering  and  shrieking 
noise  of  aircraft  flying  in  and  out  of  Na- 
tional. For  them,  normal  life  is  made 
almost  impossible.  A  housewife  from 
Glen  Echo  Heights,  in  Montgomery 
County,  wrote  me  recently: 

The  matter  of  noise  from  aircraft  results 
in  an  undlmlnlshlng  roar!  We  hear  this  too 
frequently  during  tlie  7:00  a.m.  to  11  :00  p.m. 
period,  especially  In  the  evening  when  there 
are  scores  of  aircraft  per  hour  flying  over 
our  vicinity  and  dozens  of  these  aircraft  In 
a  half  hour  pierlod.  Under  these  conditions, 
we  are  forced  to  live  in  a  harassment  totally 
unreasonable  and  seemingly  not  with  any 
moral  consideration  of  human  interest. 

A  portion  of  a  letter  I  received  from  a 
District  resident  cogently  touches  on  an- 
other asp)ect  of  this  entire  problem.  He 
wrote: 

The  traditional  activities  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  which  liave  attracted  and  delighted 
milUons  of  tourists  as  well  as  local  resi- 
dents— Watergate,  for  years  a  joy  to  us  all; 
thB  Sylvan  Theater,  an  Increasingly  re- 
spiected  and  appreciated  cultural  effort:  or 
Just  the  quiet  pleasures  of  walking  along  the 
Mall — all  these  have  been  seriously  curtailed, 
or  even  totally  destroyed  by  the  continued 
thunder  of  aircraft  from  National.  And  has 
any  study  been  made  of  the  effect  of  the  vi- 
brations on  some  of  our  national  monu- 
ments? 

Another  resident  called  jet  noise  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area,  "a  real 
nuisance,  another  Kenllworth  Dump- 
type  problem." 

I  could  go  on  and  on  quoting  similar 
ptassages  of  protest  from  the  scores  of 
mall  I  have  received.  Mr.  President,  but 
I  feel  the  point  has  been  made.  The  facts 
are  clear  that  the  impact  of  aircraft- 
generated  noise  interrupts  and  intrudes 
on  the  daily  activities  of  our  lives. 

In  addition,  life  is  made  more  costly 
by  the  disturbance.  I  understand  that 
the  construction  of  soundproofing  at  the 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
which  will  be  required  because  of  the 
noise  of  flights  in  and  out  of  National 
AliTX)rt,  has  increased  the  costs  of  the 
Center  by  about  $5  million.  Even  with 
this  additional  expense,  I  am  told  there 
Is  no  assurance  that  concerts  will  not  be 
interrupted  by  the  noise;  $70,000  worth 
of  soundproof  doors  will  be  required  for 
the  new  addition  to  the  Arena  stage  in 
an  attempt  to  block  out  aircraft  noise 
disturbances.  Furthermore,  the  vibra- 
tions and  booms  from  low-flying  planes 
on  takeoff  and  landing  can  cause  dam- 
age to  imderlying  dwellings.  Shattered 
windowpanes  or  cracked  plaster  w^lls 
force  homeowners  to  make  costly  rei>airs. 

I  realize  that  this  bill  is  not  a  panacea, 
that  jet  noise  is  a  complex  problem,  and 
that,  unfortunately,  there  are  no  easy 
solutions  to  be  found.  FXirther  research 
and  development  of  aircraft  engines 
which  generate  less  noise  are  urgently 
needed.  But  H  R.  3400  is  a  long-needed 
step  In  the  right  direction.  Sufficient 
technological  and  regulatory  means  exist 
today  for  us  to  begin  to  deal  with  this 
problem.  By  employing  them,  the  Gov- 


ernment can  reduce  the  impact  of  air- 
craft noise  exposure  and  the  level  of 
sounds. 

The  situation  can  only  grow  worse  if 
action  by  the  Congress  is  not  taken.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
will  join  with  me  today  in  supporting 
this  measure. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
fiu-ther  amendment  to  be  pi-op>osed.  the 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  «H.R.  3400)  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ESTABLISHMENT  AND  OPERATION 
OF  CERTAIN  BRANCH  OFFICES  BY 
THE  MICHIGAN   NATIONAL  BANK 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1353. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  staled  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S.  356) 
to  permit  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  certain  branch  offices  by  the 
Michigan  National  Bank,  Lansing.  Mich. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
Indicate  my  opp>osition  to  the  pending 
bill  as  special  legislation  for  one  banking 
corporation  which  circumvents  the 
branch-banking  policies  of  the  State. 

During  the  course  of  committee  hear- 
ings, opposition  to  the  measure  was  reg- 
istered by  the  State  of  Michigan  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Bureau,  the  Michigan 
Bankers  Association,  the  Michigan  State 
Banking  Commissioner,  the  Independent 
Bankers  Association  of  America,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  of  Governors,  and  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  was 
introduced  in  order  tnat  the  Senate 
Members  expert  in  banking  matters 
could  make  a  full  record  on  which  they 
could  evaluate  the  equities  Involved.  To 
those  in  Michigan  who  were  interested 
and  concerned,  both  for  and  against,  I 
made  clear  that  I  would  rely  on  the  study, 
judgment,  and  conclusion  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  To  those  on 
that  committee  who  Inquired  of  me  my 
attitude  on  the  bill  I  made  this  same  ex- 
planation. In  short,  my  interest  was  and 
Is  to  have  the  judgment  of  the  members 
experienced  in  this  field  on  a  matter  of 
admitted  technical  judgment,  after  full 
hearing  of  all  parties  who  had  views  and 
positions.  We  now  have  the  conclusions, 
judgment,  and  recommendations  of  this 
committee  and  I  accept  it. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  356 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represcntatwes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstiinding  any  other  provision  of  inw.  the 
Michigan  National  Bank.  Lianslng,  Michigan, 
may.  with  the  approval  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  reestablish  and  operate  as 
branches,  at  such  locations  as  ebaXl  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
the  office  In  Saginaw.  Michigan,  and  the  three 
offices  in  Grand  Rapids.  Michigan,  or  any  of 
them,  which  were  in  lawful  operation  as 
branches  of  the  Saginaw  National  Bank.  Sag- 
inaw. Michigan,  and  the  First  National  Bank. 
Grand  Rapids.  Michigan,  prior  to  their  con- 
solidation with  the  Lansing  National  Bank 
under  the  name  of  Michigan  National  Bank. 
Lansing.  Michigan. 


ORDER   FOR    ADJOLTINMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  it  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISPOSITION      OF      MONEYS      OB- 
TAINED FROM  THE  SALE  OF  MA- 
TERIALS FROM  PUBLIC  LANDS 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1356,  S.  1385.  I  do  this  so 
that   the  bill  will  become  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  «S.  1385) 
to  amend  section  3  of  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  for  the  disposal  of  ma- 
terials on  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  "  approved  July  31.  1947,  relating 
to  the  disposition  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  moneys  obtained  from  the 
sale  of  materials  from  public  lands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  amendments,  on  page  2,  line  20. 
after  "Sec  2."  strike  out  "Section"  and 
insert  "The  Act  of  May  23,  1908  <35  Stat. 
260)  and  section";  and  in  line  22,  after 
"(36  Stat.  961,  963;  16  U.S.C.  500)  "  strike 
out  "is "  and  insert  "are";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read : 

S. 1385 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  disposal  of  materials  on  the  public  lands 
of  the  United  States"  approved  July  31.  1947 
(61  Stat.  681;  30  U.S.C.  603).  is  amended  by 
adding  at  tne  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
25  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  paid  or  de- 
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tnt^rlor  shall 

year,  by  the 

the  State   In 


of  the  total 
•.  Such  total 
ihall    not    be 


posited  by  purchasers  during  c  ly  flacal  year 
from  the  disposition  of  tlmt  ;r  from  un- 
reserved public  domain  lands  ui  der  the  Juris 
diction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
be  disbursed,  at  the  end  of  sue 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
which  such  public  lands  are  s  tuated.  to  be 
expended  as  the  State  leglslat  ire  may  pre- 
scribe for  the  benefit  of  the  |  ubllc  schools 
and  public  roads  of  the  coun(  j  or  counties 
In  which  such  public  lands  are  situated. 
Whenever  any  such  public  lan(  s  are  in  more 
than  one  State  or  county  th  \  distributive 
share  to  each  from  the  total  imounts  paid 
by  purchasers  from  the  disposi  Ion  of  timber 
from  such  public  lands  shall  b  proportional 
to  the  area  of  public  lands  ther  In,  In  sales  of 
logs.  ties,  poles,  posts,  cordwo  d.  pulpwood, 
and  other  forest  products,  the  i  mounts  made 
available  for  schools  and  road  by  this  sec 
tlon  shall  be  25  per  centum 
amount  paid  by  the  purchase 
amount  shall  include,  but 
limited  to,  stumpage  paymei  ts.  slash  and 
brush  disposal  deposits,  sale  oi  ?a  betterment 
deposits,  erosion  control  depoi  ts.  and  other 
collections. 

Sec:  2.  The-  Act  of  May  23.  908  (35  Stat. 
260)  and  section  13  of  the  A(  t  of  March  1. 
1911,  as  amended,  (36  Stat.  961  963:  16  U.S.C. 
5001  are  further  amended  to  ri  id  as  follows: 

"Twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  of  all  moneys  paid  o  deposited  by 
purchasers  during  any  flscal  y  sar  for  all  re- 
sources of  each  national  fores  shall  be  dis- 
bursed, at  the  end  of  such  year,  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  State  in 
which  such  national  forest  is  ituated.  to  be 
expended  as  the  State  leglsla  ure  may  pre- 
scribe for  the  benefit  of  the  )ubllc  schools 
and  public  roads  of  the  county  or  counties  in 
which  such  national  forest  is  situated:  Pto- 
I'ided.  That  when  any  nation  il  forest  is  in 
more  than  one  State  or  count  the  distribu- 
tive share  to  each  from  the  pi  x;eed3  of  such 
forest  shall  be  proportioned  to  Its  area  there- 
in. In  sales  of  logs,  ties,  pole  i.  posts,  cord- 
wood,  pulpwood,  and  other  1  >rest  products 
the  amounts  made  available  1  )r  schools  and 
roads  by  this  section  shall  be  !5  per  centum 
of  the  total  amount  paid  or  de  osited  by  pur- 
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chasers,  and  sh&ll  Include  but 
to,  stximpage  payments,  slash 
posal  deposits,  sale  area  bette*nent  deposits 
erosion  control  deposits,  and  ollections  un- 
der the  Act  of  June  9.  1930  (^3  Stat.  527;  16 
U.S.C.  576) 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  mdde  by  the  first 
two  sections  of  this  Act  shall  b  icome  effective 
with  the  flscal  year  beglnnin  ;  July  1.  1968. 


HOMEOWNERSHIP  FV  >R  IXDW- 
INCOME  FAMIL  :ES 

r.  Presi(  ent 


progr  m 


be<  ame 


lev  s 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr 
cent    editorial    the    Masor 
Globe-Gazette  lauded  my 
Illinois  IMr.  Percy]  for 
ative  in  pushing  a 
ownership  for  low-Income 

The  bill,  of  which  I  and 
licans  were  cosponsors, 
gral  part  of  the  housing 
Senate  recently  passed. 

The  editorial  writer  v 
as  "a  hopeful  movement 
in  ownership  as  a  way  of 
maintaining,  better  housii 
come  families." 

I  ask  unanimous  consen 
torial  which  appeared  ii 
Gazette's  editions  of  June 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectioi 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 

Pebcy's  Housing  Idea 
Most  of  the  tenement*  In 
ghetto  of  Chicago  are  desola  9 


in  a  re- 
City,    Iowa. 
Alleague  from 
taking  the  initi- 
of  home- 
families, 
jther  Repub- 
an  inte- 
rn which  the 


cracked   and  broken.   There   are   no   flowers, 
no  shrubs,  no  grass. 

The  6600  block  on  Minerva,  located  In  the 
heart  of  this  rundown  area,  is  a  delightful 
contrast. 

For  one  full  block,  the  three-story  build- 
ings are  clean,  the  trim  is  painted  and  each 
has  neatly  clipped  grass,  a  variety  of  flowers 
and  shrubs,  and  shade  trees. 

Why  the  difference? 

Residents  of  the  area  said  the  people  In 
the  6600  block  on  Minerva  own  their  own 
homes.  TTiey  keep  them  up  and  others  re- 
spect them  for  it;  they  escape  the  vandalism 
that  is  a  part  of   the  area  life. 

Most  of  the  rundown  tenements  are  owned 
by  absentee  l.indlords. 

Charles  H.  Percy  knew  this  and  In  his 
1966  campaign  for  election  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
he  advocated  a  program  of  home  ownership 
for  low-income  families. 

Once  elected,  he  sold  the  idea  to  many  of 
his  Republican  colleagues  and  obviously  In- 
fluenced the  majority  Democratic  party  be- 
cause home  ownership  Is  at  the  core  of  the 
major  housing  bill  Just  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Responsible  citizenship  and  home  owner- 
ship go  hand  in  hand,  he  reasoned.  He  sought 
a  system  of  federal  subsidization  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  mortgage  Interest,  adapted  on  a 
sliding  scale  geared  to  family  income. 

The  Chicago  Dally  News  said  Percy  has 
estimated  that  his  staff  put  in  $65,000  worth 
of  work  on  the  housing  bill.  Much  of  the 
cost  was  borne  by  Percy  personally. 

The  Republican  bill  offered  in  the  Senate 
had  no  chance  of  passage,  but  President 
Johnson  adopted  much  of  the  home  owner- 
ship idea  in  the  housing  portion  of  his 
State  of  the  Union  message  last  January. 
It  led  to  passage  of  the  housing  bill  by  a 
G7-4  vote. 

The  bill  leans  on  private  enterprise  for 
basic  flnanclng  and  insurance  and  does  not 
go  overboard  on  spending  in  the  initial 
phases.  Authorized  homeownershlp  payments 
are  limited  to  $75  million  In  fiscal  1969.  $175 
million  In  flscal  1970  and  $300  million  in 
subsequent  years. 

This  Is  a  hopeful  movement  toward  pride 
In  ownership  as  a  way  of  providing,  and 
maintaining,  better  housing  for  low-Income 
families. 

Anyone  who  owns  his  home  (or  Is  in  the 
process  of  buying  a  home)  needn't  be  sold 
on  this  Idea. 


tlie  passage 
toward  pride 
roviding,  and 
g  for  low-in- 

that  the  edi- 

the    Globe- 

13,  be  printed 

the  editorial 
n  the  Record, 

Accepted 
the  Woodlawn 
Windows  are 


HOW  MANY   HUMILIATIONS  FOR 
THE  UNITED  STATES? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  lead 
editorial  in  the  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Sunday 
Journal  of  July  7  examined  some  recent 
humiliations  suffered  by  the  United 
States  at  the  hands  of  the  Communist 
bloc. 

.'TNe  editorial  writer  pointed  to  the 
^ue^lo  incident,  the  hijacking  of  our 
planes  by  Cuban  Communists,  and  the 
riownlng  by  Soviet  Mig  fighter  planes  of 
ia  Vietnam-bound  airliner. 

,   In  each  Instance — 

The  writer  emphasizes — 
it   seems   the   United   States   gets   kicked   In 
the    teeth    by    the    Communists    and    then 
merely  says.  In  effect,  "pardon  us  for  getting 
our  teeth  In  your  way." 

He  then  suggests : 

Maybe  It's  time  for  the  United  States  to 
begin  initiating  a  similar  war  of  nerves 
against  the  Communist  bloc  and  qtilt  tread- 
ing softly,  while  attempting  to  negotiate 
peace  agreements  with  Red  Croveruments 
who  by  their  acts  prove  they  are  not  peace- 
fully inclined. 

He  concludes  by  remarking: 
These  incidents,  and  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration's Indecision  on  bow  to  handle  them. 


likely  will  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  na- 
tional elections  this  fall.  The  people  of  the 
United  States,  we'd  venture  a  guess,  will 
stand  by  only  so  long  before  expressing  their 
displeasure  at  the  i>oIl8. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  timely  obser- 
vations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "How  Many  Humiliations 
for  the  United  States?"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How    Many    Humiliations    for   the    United 
States? 

There  Is  an  ever-growing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  Communist  bloc  countries  to  humili- 
ate Uncle  Sam  wherever  and  whenever  pos- 
sible. The  list  of  such  Incidents  keeps  ex- 
panding, but  aside  from  an  occasional  pro- 
test by  our  government  little  else  Is  done  to 
protect  this  country's  international  Integrity. 
In  recent  months  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  seen  several  demonstrations  of 
this  kind.  There  was  the  Pueblo  Incident.  In 
which  North  Korea  took  over  a  U.S.  naval 
vessel  and  her  crew  and  still  refuses  to  re- 
lease either,  after  many  months  have  passed. 
Of  more  recent  vintage  were  two  incidents 
involving  Red  Cuba.  In  one  of  these.  Com- 
munists hijacked  an  American  airliner,  kid- 
naping crew  and  passengers  in  a  forced  land- 
ing at  Havana.  The  pilot  Is  a  naturalized 
American  citizen  and  the  Red  objective  v.as 
to  get  him  to  Cuba  where  he  could  be  charged 
with  desertion  and  tried  by  the  Castro  gov- 
ernment. Although  he  Is  a  U.S.  citizen,  he 
was  kidnaped  by  Cuba  and  is  stlU  being  held 
there. 

The  other  day  another  U.S.  airliner  was 
hijacked  and  taken  to  Cuba.  Its  passengers 
were  not  allowed  to  return  with  the  plane  to 
the  states.  Cuban  authorities  claimed  Ha- 
vana's runways  were  "too  short"  for  safe 
takeoff,  although  the  plane's  pilot  denied 
this.  Plane,  passengers  and  crew  eventually 
were  released  and  reached  Miami,  but  the 
Reds  had  chalked  up  another  insulting  ges- 
ture against  the  United  States. 

Then  there  was  the  big  U.S.  commercial 
plane  carrying  214  soldiers  and  sailors  to 
Vietnam  that  was  forced  by  Soviet  MIG 
fighter  planes  to  land  on  a  Soviet  island  in 
the  Pacific.  The  airliner  apparently  had 
strayed  off  course,  but  instead  of  guiding  it 
back  on  the  beam,  the  Soviet  fighter  planes 
forced  it  down  on  Iturup  Island  and  held 
passengers  and  crew.  Washington  made  the 
usual  protest  but  got  action  only  with  a  U.S. 
apology  for  violating  Soviet  airspace.  Moscow 
finally  let  the  plane  continue  the  filght  after 
a  two-day  delay. 

In  each  Instance  It  seems  the  United  States 
gets  kicked  in  the  t«eth  by  the  Communists 
and  then  merely  says,  in  effect,  "pardon  us 
for  getting  our  teeth  in  your  way." 

This  harassment  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  satellites,  and  the  lack  of  retaliation  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  makes  a  good 
many  American  citizens  feel  that  a  change  In 
attitude  and  approach  Is  necessary.  Maybe 
it's  time  for  the  United  States  to  begin  Initi- 
atmg  a  similar  war  of  nerves  against  the 
Communist  bloc  and  quit  treading  softly 
while  attempting  to  negotiate  peace  agree- 
ments with  Red  governmenu  who  by  their 
acts  prove  they  are  not  peacefully  Inclined. 
These  incidents,  and  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration's indecision  on  how  to  handle  them, 
likely  will  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  na- 
tional el&^tions  this  fall.  The  people  of  the 
United  States,  we'd  venture  a  guess,  will 
stand  by  only  so  long  before  expressing  their 
displeasure  at  the  polls. 
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OLDER   AMERICANS 

Mr.   MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  most  encouraged  by  reports  of  the 


progress  made  in  the  area  of  helping  our 
senior  citizens  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  in  1965. 

But  this  is  not  to  say  that  we.  as  citi- 
zens and  as  Members  of  Congress,  can 
afiford  to  rest  on  our  laurels.  Much  has 
yet  to  be  done.  Only  a  begirming  has  been 
made. 

As  former  Iowa  Gov.  Robert  D.  Blue, 
one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  leaders 
in  this  field,  comments: 

The  public  must  realize  the  Importance  of 
the  problem  of  the  aged.  It  does  not  apply 
only  to  those  over  65.  It  Involves  tremendous 
numbers  of  f>eople — the  elderly  themselves, 
those  who  are  approaching  retirement,  and 
the  younger  members  of  families  who  must 
face  the  problem  of  caring  for  older  people. 

What  one  State — Iowa — is  doing  in 
bringing  fulfillment  to  the  lives  of  our 
older  citizens  was  described  in  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Simday  Register  of  July  7. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Concept  fob  the  Case  of  Retired — 
Most    Ark    Living    in    Small    Towns 

Excepting  the  retirement  state  of  Florida. 
Iowa  has  the  highest  percentage  of  persons 
age  65  and  over  of  any  state  in  the  nation. 

Approximately  12.6  per  cent  of  the  state's 
population  Is  In  this  age  group.  This  is  about 
345.000  persons. 

Until  Jan.  1.  1967,  however,  only  a  few  pio- 
neer pilot  programs  for  older  lowans  were  In 
existence.  There  was  nothing  of  broad,  state- 
wide soo{)e  for  this  age  group. 

Today,  a  year  and  a  half  later,  programs 
for  them  are  functioning  in  66  counties. 

The  growth  has  followed  the  creation  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Aging. 

The  first  executive  secretary.  Ray  L. 
Schwartz,  took  office  in  April,  1966. 

Former  Gov.  Robert  D.  Blue  was  named 
commission  chairman  and  continues  In  this 
capacity  today. 

By  January  1967  the  first  programs  had 
been  organized  and  were  started.  Since  then, 
with  financial  help  from  the  commission, 
programs  have  developed  to  their  present 
range  throughout  the  state. 

Grants  of  federal  and  state  funds  In  the 
amount  of  $382,000  have  been  made  during 
this  time. 

For  the  most  part  Iowa's  elder'.y  are  located 
In  the  smaller  communities  and  towns,  and 
the  majority  of  the  programs  are  operating 
In  these  places. 

One  of  the  main  activities  has  been  orga- 
nizing and  working  with  Senior  Citizen 
groups  in  developing  Senior  Citizen  centers. 
Other  developments  have  been  programs  in 
nursing  and  retirement  homes,  Homemaker 
services,  mobile  meals,  volunteer  services, 
employment  programs,  and  many  more. 

A  three-phase  program  which  reaches  all 
of  the  counties  of  the  state  Is  conducted 
by  the  Institute  of  Gerontology,  University 
of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

This  program  includes  public  education 
regarding  the  problems  of  aging,  aid  to  nurs- 
ing and  retirement  homes  in  developing 
program  activities  and  research  to  locate 
retiree  and  Senior  Citizen  groups  to  familiar- 
ize them  with  program  materials,  project 
Ideas  and  other  aspects  of  the  work  relating 
to  aging. 

"We  believe  a  solid  beginning  has  been 
made  to  bring  older  lowans  more  fully  Into 
the  life  of  the  state."  Schwartz  says. 

"The  strength  of  the  programs  which 
have  been  started  Is  that  most  all  of  them 
were  conceived   and  develoi>ed  locally,  gen- 
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erally  In  consultation  with  older  lowans 
themselves. 

"Assistance  In  planning  and  securing  funds 
has  been  given  by  the  commission. 

"The  programs  are  examples  of  Iowa  lo- 
calities seizing  their  own  opportunities  in 
this  field  and  doing  something  about  them. 

"Significantly,  the  present  day  outlook  is 
that  centers  and  services  are  no  longer 
merely  conveniences  for  the  community's 
older  people,  but  instruments  through  which 
they  can  contribute  to  community  life  and 
continue  to  have  the  place  which  they  have 
earned  In  it." 

Former  Governor  Blue  said.  "Up  until  the 
time  the  commission  was  created  there  was 
no  unit  of  the  state  government  to  deal 
specifically  with  the  problems  of  older 
people. 

"We  had  literally  dozens  of  nursing  and  re- 
tirement homes  but  no  central  place  where 
problems  could  be  discussed  and  met. 

"We  have  made  a  beginning,  and  while 
Important  activities  have  t>een  started,  now 
we  have  to  come  to  grip  with  the  hard  prob- 
lems, housing,  for  example. 

"The  public  must  realize  the  Importance 
of  the  problem  of  the  aged.  It  does  not  apply 
only  to  those  over  65.  It  Involves  tremendous 
numbers  of  people — the  elderly  themselves, 
those  who  are  approaching  retirement  and 
the  younger  members  of  families  who  must 
face  the  problem  of  caring  for  older  people." 


INTERNATIONAL  WHEAT  TRADE 
CONVENTION  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
13.  this  U.S.  Senate  considered,  and 
voted  to  ratify,  the  International  Wlieat 
Trade  Convention.  I  opposed  the  ratifica- 
tion because  I  believed  that  this  inter- 
national commodity  agreement  for  wheat 
would  require  a  U.S.  export  tax  on 
wheat,  restrict  U.S.  wheat  exports,  de- 
press U.S.  wheat  prices,  reduce  net  in- 
come of  U.S.  wheat  farmers. 

In  my  opinion,  a  deceptive  myth  was 
created  concerning  the  IWTC — the  il- 
lusion that,  by  an  international  agree- 
ment to  increase  export  prices  to  a  level 
substantially  above  the  market  price,  the 
American  farmer  would  somehow  receive 
a  liigher  price  for  his  production. 

At  that  time.  I  tried  to  make  clear  that 
my  analysis  Indicated  that  the  increased 
price  would  not  go  to  the  fanner  but 
would,  in  fact,  be  an  artificial  price  ar- 
rived at  by  the  application  of  an  export 
tax — sometimes  euphemistically  de- 
scribed as  an  "inverse  subsidy." 

I  believe  it  is  imixjrtant  for  the  Senate 
to  note  the  events  which  have  occurred 
subsequent  to  our  action  to  ratify  this 
Ill-conceived  treaty.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  on  the  day  after  ratification 
proceeded  to  calculate  the  export  taxes 
which  would  be  required  to  implement 
the  IWTC.  For  example,  on  June  17.  the 
announcement  was  made  that  U.S.  ex- 
porters would  be  required  to  pay  the  fol- 
lowing export  taxes  for  the  "privilege"  of 
exporting  U.S.  wheat: 

[Cents  per  bushel) 

East  West 

Gulf       coast  coast 

Hard  Red  Spring 7               8  >  14 

Hard  Red  Winter 18             18  1 

Soft  and  other 24             24  0 

'  Export  subsidy. 

What  has  been  the  effect  on  U.S. 
wheat  prices?  On  Jime  13,  July  wheat 
futures     at    Chicago    were     |1.30    per 


bushel;  on  July  8,  July  wheat  futures 
closed  at  $1.24 V2 — a  5',2-cent  drop.  The 
situation  at  the  Kansas  City  market  was 
similar.  On  June  13,  July  futuies  in 
Kansas  City  closed  at  $1.38  E>er  bushel; 
on  July  8.  July  wheat  futures  closed  at 
$1.31 — a  7-cent  drop. 

In  the  first  full  week  after  the  e.stab- 
llshment  of  export  taxes,  sales  of  U.S. 
wheat  dropped  to  182,792  tons — less 
than  one-third  of  the  tonnage  sold  in 
the  previous  week.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  just  2  weeks  time  U.S.  wheat  sales  had 
dropped  from  602.495  tons  to  182.792 
tons.  Unfortunately,  the  bad  news  does 
not  stop  here. 

The  announcement  of  wheat  export 
taxes  has  caused  the  drastic  i-eduction 
in  bookings  of  future  wheat  exports.  In 
the  first  full  week  after  the  export  taxes 
were  annoimced.  only  1.9  million  bushels 
of  wheat  were  booked  for  cxE)ort.  This 
compares  to  over  13.7  million  bushels 
just  2  weeks  previously.  The  conclusion 
is  inescapable — U.S.  wheat  exports  have 
gone  down,  and  the  facts  Indicate  that 
they  will  continue  to  go  down  unless  the 
current  policy  is  changed. 

While  we  were  assured  that  U.S.  wheat 
would  b3  kept  competitive  on  the  world 
market,  what  has  been  the  resp>onse  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  re- 
spect to  this  dismal  export  situation  that 
lias  been  created  over  the  past  2  to  3 
weeks?  Wheat  expKirt  taxes  will  be  in- 
creased. For  example,  the  export  tax  on 
Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  at  the  gulf  and 
east  coast  ports  has  been  increased  by  3 
cents  to  21  cents  pier  bushel;  and  for  our 
soft  wheats,  the  export  tax  is  now  28 
cents — 4  cents  above  the  June  17  level. 

The  U5.  Department  of  Agriculture 
forecasts  a  U.S.  wheat  harvest  In  excess 
of  1.5  billion  bushels.  Yet  we  are  restrict- 
ing U.S.  wheat  exports.  This  will  cost 
the  wheat  fanner  dearly.  Ratification  of 
the  International  Wheat  Trade  Conven- 
tion was  a  tragic  mistake. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 
I  desire  to  ask  the  Chair  to  state  what 
the  unfinished  business  will  be  when  the 
Senate  meets  on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  S.  1385.  a 
bill  to  amend  section  3  of  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposal  of 
materials  on  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States"  approved  July  31.  1947. 
relating  to  the  disposition  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  of  moneys  obtained 
from  the  sale  of  materials  from  public 
lands,  will  be  the  unfinished  business. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 
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ORDER  FOR 

TOMORROW     UNTIL  110 
MONDAY,  JULY  15,  19^8 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
AM.     ON 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous 
the  Senate  completes  Its 
row.   It  stand   in   adj 
a.m.,  Monday  next,  July 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


Vlrgtiia.  Mr.  Presi- 

con  ent  that  when 

b  isiness  tomor- 

oum  nent   until    10 

1^.  1968. 

Without 


OFF]  ::er 


ADJOURNME  TT 


tint 


Mr  BYRD  of  West 
dent,  in  accordance  witli  t 
ously  entered,  I  move 
stand  in  adjournment 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed 
o'clock  and  27  minutes  p.i  n 
adjourned  imtil  tomorrov 
12,  1968,  at  12  noon 


VirRfiia.  Mr.  Presl- 

le  order  prevl- 

the  Senate 

uitil   12  o'clock 


NOMINATIO  'JS 


Executive  nominations 
Senate  July  11,  1968: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign 


pen  o: 


seer  rtary 


office  6 


M  &I 


n  Id 


Tej  as 


The  following-named 

ment  as  a  Foreign  Service 

a  consular  officer,  and  a 

lomatic  service  of  the  United 

lea: 

James  W.  Spain,  of  the 

bla. 

Now  Foreign  Service 

secretaries  In   the   diplomat  c 

also  consular  officers  of  the 

America : 

John  R.  Dlgglns.  Jr.,  of 
Ellwood  M.  Rabenold,  Jr 
For  app>olntment  as  Forelg  i 

of  class  2,  consular  officers 

the  diplomatic  service  of 

of  America: 

Maurice  D.  Bean,  of  New 
William  B.  Jones,  of  Callfcfnla 
Now  a  Foreign  Servlcse  offi 

a  secretary  In  the  diplomat  c 

also  a  consular  officer  of 

of  America: 

Richard  StrauB,  of  Marylar  i 
Per  appointment  as  a  Pojelgn 

fleer  of  class  5.  a  consular 

retary  In  the  diplomatic  serv 

States  of  America: 

William  E.  Spruce,  of 
For  promotion  from  Forel 

of  class  6  to  class  5: 

Arnold  P.  Schlfferdecker 
For  promotion  from 

of  class  7  to  class  6: 

Paul  B.  Altemus,  of  New 
Richard  W.  Baker  ni,  of  N4w 
John  B.  Barton,  of  South 
Robert  D.  BlackwUl.  of  Neilada 
David  Bloch,  of  New  York 
Michael  Carpenter,  of  Florida 
Louis  E.  Chappute,  of  Mar^^and 
Henry  L.  Clarke,  of  South 
Brian  G.  Crowe,  of  New 
James  C.  Dean,  of  Illinois 
Paul  R.  Dekar.  of  Callforn 
Michael  L.  Durkee,  of  New 
Bernard  Engel.  of  Ohlo^ 
John  David  Forbes,  of 
Galen  W.  Pox,  of  Hawaii. 
Robert  M.  Fresco,  of  New  llork 
Jon  M.  Glbney,  of  New 
Larry  C.  Grahl,  of  Ohio. 
Thomas  P.  Hamilton,  of  Hjwall 
Roger  G.  Harrison,  of  Call 
Frederick  H.  Hassett,  of  " 
Miss  Eleanor  Hicks,  of  Oh|o 
Stanley  R.  Ifshln.  of  New 
John  J.  KadlUs.  of  Maryland 


Service 
n  for  appolnt- 
fficer  of  class  I, 
In  the  dip- 
States  of  Amer- 


Dl  strict  of  Colum- 


,  Porelf  n 


■  Yo  k 
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to;  and  (at  6 
I  the  Senate 
Friday,  July 


cceived  by  the 


of  class  2  and 

service,   to  be 

Jnlted  States  of 


ne. 

)f  Pennsylvania. 

Service  officers 

secretaries  in 

United  States 


tl  e 

J«  rsey. 

nla. 

er  of  class  3  and 

service,  to  be 

tile  United  States 


Service  of- 

cfefleer.  and  a  sec- 

ce  of  the  United 


n  Service  officer 


f  Missouri. 
Service  officers 


Jefsey.  : 

Jersey^ ' 
Cferollna. 


Carolina. 


a. 

York. 


Per  nsylvanla. 


Yoi  k 


omia. 
M  Issourl. 


rork. 


Harry  Kopp,  of  New  York. 
Ralph  L.  Lowry.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Charles  A.  Mast,  of  South  Dakota. 
David  C.  MeGaffey,  of  Michigan. 
Michael  S.  McGlU,  of  Missouri. 

Miss  Jo  Ann  McMahon.  of  Massachusetts. 

Miss  Mary  Rose  Noberlnl.  of  New  York. 

Jason  H.  Parker,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Alec  M.  Peltier,  of  California. 

Robert  M.  Perlto,  of  Colorado. 

Kenneth   E    Rakln.   of   New   York. 

Plovd    A.   Riggs.  of  Virginia. 

Richard  E  Schwartz,  of  Missouri. 

Jack  M.  Seymour.  Jr..  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dane  F.  Smith.  Jr..  of  New  Mexico. 

David  A.  Souse,  of  Massachusetts. 

J.  Clagett  Taylor.  Jr..  of  Florida. 

Ward  C.  Thompson,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Dan  E.  Turnqulst.  of  Colorado. 

Edward  S.  Walker.  Jr  .  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  Kendall  Ward,  of  New  York. 

Louis  B.  Warren.  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

For  promotion  from  a  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficer of  class  7  to  class  6  and  to  be  also  a 
consular  officer  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Warren  A.  Lavorel,  of  California. 

For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers of  class  8  to  class  7 : 

Eugene  C.  Bailey,  of  California. 

Richard  M   Bash,  of  Oklahoma. 

Charles  R.  Bowers,  of  California. 

Clifford  Lloyd  Brody,  of  Virginia. 

Guy  Burton,  of  New  York. 

Gary  E.  Chafln,  of  Texas. 

Robert  T.  Coonrod.  of  New  York. 

John  B.  Craig,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Jeffrey  R.  Cunningham,  of  Idaho. 

Robert  F.  Dorr,  of  CalUornla. 

Tabor  E.  Duncan,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Thomas  Humphrey  Gerth.  of  New  York. 

Miss  Katherlne  Mary  Kane,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Allen  L.  Kelswetter.  of  Kansas. 

Tcrrence  H.  Kneebone.  of  Utah. 

William  U.  Lawrence,  of  Michigan. 

Michael  K  Lewis,  of  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia. 

Thomas  D.  Maher.  of  New  Jersey. 

Stevenson  Mcllvalne.  of  Virginia. 

Robert  C.  Myers,  of  Virginia. 

Roger  G.  Nord.  of  Wisconsin. 

William  H.  Poole,  of  Massachusetts. 

Timothy  M.  Randall,  of  Illinois. 

Dennis  A.  Sandberg.  of  Minnesota. 

Donald  J.  Sutter,  of  New  Jersey. 

J.  Richard  Thurman,  of  Kentucky. 

Miss  Dena-Kay  E.  Wade,  of  Virginia. 

Richard  LeVerne  Williamson,  Jr.,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers of  class  7,  consular  officers,  and  secre- 
taries in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America : 

FYederlck  Brenne  Bachmann,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Russell  T.  Campbell,  of  Colorado. 

Ronald  D.  Clifton,  of  Florida. 

Ludlow  Flower  III.  of  California. 

Jon  D.  Glassman.  of  California. 

Wayne  F.  Gledhlll.  of  Utah. 

David  Crane  Halsted.  of  Vermont. 

David  Taylor  Jones,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Alexandra  B.  Keith,  of  New  York. 

Thomas  L  Lauer,  of  California. 

Robert  E.  McDowell,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Robert  Bruce  McMullen.  of  Illinois. 

Jack  A.  Sears,  of  South  Dakota. 

Joseph  C.  Snyder  III.  of  ConnecUcut. 

Michael  M.  Yeki,  of  California. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  class  8,  consular  officers,  and  secre- 
taries in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America : 

Morton  R.  Dworken.  Jr.,  of  Ohio. 

Hartford  Jennings,  of  Ohio. 
George  L.  Knox,  Jr.,  of  Alabsjna. 

Nicholas  R.  Lang,  of  New  York. 
Miss  CaroUne  V.  Melrs,  of  New  York; 

Boyd  Poush,  oX  Virginia. 


Leonardo  M.  Williams,  of  Minnesota. 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  to  be  con- 
sular officers  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
Leslie  Albion  Squires,  of  Hawaii. 
Alan  P  White,  of  Maryland. 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  to  be  con- 
sular officers  and  secretaries  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Francis   L     Albert.    Jr..    of    the    District   of 
Columbia. 
Gilbert  P  Austin,  of  Washington. 
Albert  Ball,  of  California. 

Robert  D.  Barton,  of  Maine. 

Brian  Bell,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Bernard  Blankenhelmer,  of  Maryland. 
Charles  B    Blosser,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

William  C.  Boner.  Jr  .  of  Virginia. 

John  L    Bright,  of  Ohio. 

Edward  R  Brown,  of  Virginia. 

Mario  L.  Clocl.  of  Maryland. 

Duane  R  Clarridge.  of  Virginia. 

Arthur  C.  Close,  of  Virginia. 

Bertram  P.  Dunn,  of  Maryland. 

James  E  Plannery.  of  Virginia. 

Jay  W.  Glldner.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Vernon  J.  Goertz.  Jr..  of  Florida. 

Edward  J.  Gotchef.  of  Illinois. 

Thomas  J   Gunning,  of  Florida. 

Daniel  J.  Hafrey.  of  Minnesota. 

David  Hakim,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Jonathan  G.  Hanke.  of  New  York. 

Awad  Hanna.  of  CaUfomla. 

Joseph  P.  Hayes,  of  New  Jersey, 

George  H.  Hazelrlgg.  of  Oklahoma. 

Predric  B.  Irvln.  of  Arizona. 

Alvln  Kapusta,  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Raymond  Prank  Kemery.  of  Oregon. 

Howard  E.  Klrchwelim.  at  Illinois. 

Robert  H.  Larson,  of  Minnesota. 

Alfred  A.  Laun  III.  of  Wisconsin. 

Robert  H.  Lochner.  of  New  Jersey. 

Charles  A.  McGinley.  Jr..  of  Maryland. 

Thomas  J.  Mills.  Jr..  of  Virginia. 

Wallace  A.  Mills,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Daniel  E.  Moore,  of  Virginia. 

Warren  J.  Obluck,  of  California. 

Paul  J.  Redmond.  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts. 

James  H.  Savery,  of  New  York. 

Elarle  V.  Sears,  of  Virginia. 

Beano  H.  Selcke,  of  Illinois. 

Jack  H.  Shellenberger.  of  Maryland. 

Joseph  W.  Smith,  of  Maryland. 

Marvin  Sorkin.  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Michael  S.  Thompson,  ot  the  District  of 
Coliunbla. 

John  H.  Waller,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Edward  O.  Walles,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Robert  B.  Whittlnghlll.  of  New  York, 

Edward  Williams.  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Earl  J.  Williamson,  of  Florida. 

Dorwin  M.  Wilson,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Robert  T.  Wood,  of  Virginia. 

Foreign  Service  Reserve  officer  to  be  a  sec- 
retary In  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America : 

Henry  John  Costanzo,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Foreign  Service  staff  officers  to  be  con- 
sular officers  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

FYank  J.  Abrams.  Jr.,  of  Maine. 

J.  Leonard  Buflo,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  L.   Klrby,  of  CaUfomla. 

Albert  D.  Krehblel.  of  Kansas. 

Louis  N.  Lemieux,  Jr..  of  Maine. 

Miss  M.  Jane  Parker,  of  California. 

Miss  Gwendolyn  L.  Quarterman.  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Miss  Laura  M.  Schmidt,  of  Michigan. 

William  G.  Smallwood,  of  Washington. 

James  C.  Smelley,  of  Alabanaa. 

Richard  B.  Sorg,  of  Ohio. 

Meldon  R.  Thomas,  of  Temas. 

Prank  Urlxinas,  of  CaUfomla. 

William  N.  Wilkes,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 
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IM   THX    AXMT 

The  followiug-nAmed  officers  for  temjxirary 
appointment  in  ihie  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  Stales  Code,  sec- 
tions 3442  and  3447 : 

To  be  major  generals 
Brtg.     Gen.     Andrew     Poach     RoUias.     Jr.. 
024237.  Army  of  the  United  States   (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  WUllam  Thomas  Bradley, 
021768,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Salve  Hugo  Matheson,  036253, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Karl  WUliam  Oustafson.  045560. 
Army    of   the   United   States    (colonel,    UJS. 
Army). 
\  Brig.    Gen.    William    Robertson    Desobry. 

024262,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
VS.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Leo  Henry  Schweiter,  034334, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Louis  Kllngenhagen, 
039223,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Walter  James  Woolwlne,  023795, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Ralph  Longwell  Foster,  022669. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Herron  Nichols  Maples,  045920, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Frederick  Freund,  023334, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Leo  Bond  Jones,  024255,  Army  of 
the   United  States    (colonel,   V£.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Allen  Knowlton.  025436, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  UjS. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Jack  Jennings  Wagstaff.  035585, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  UJS. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Linton  Sinclair  Boatwrlgbt. 
023968,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Hugh  Franklin  Poster,  Junior, 
023837,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  Hugh  McGovern,  036851. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Orwln  Clark  Talbott,  024817, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  UJ3. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  Lawson  Johnson. 
036285.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brtg.  Gen.  WiUard  Roper.  033605.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Albert  Ernest  Mllloy.  035289, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Donn  Royce  Pepke.  025188. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen  WUUs  Dale  Crtttenberger.  Jr., 
024893.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brtg.  Gen.  Harris  Whltton  Hollis.  053724. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  UJ5. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Francis  Paul  Koisch.  024669. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig  Gen.  Robert  Bruce  Smith.  046241, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  William  John  Durrenberger, 
025099,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Leon  Baldwin,  036864. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Morgan  Garrott  Roseborough. 
022681,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 


Brig.  Gen.  Edward  Bauta.  Jr.,  034750. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  UjS. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Jack  Carter  Puson,  036184. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Henry  Blakefield, 
033927,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Elvy  Benton  Roberts,  025781. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brlpr.  Gen.  George  Samuel  Beatty,  Jr.. 
025268,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

2.  I  nominate  the  following-named  officers 
for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  to  the  grade  indicated,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
secUons  3284  and  3306: 

7'o  be  brigadier  general 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Thomas  Bradley, 
021768,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Ralph  LongweU  Foster.  022669, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Morgan  Garrott  Roaeborough, 
022681.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Frederick  Freund,  023334. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Walter  James  Woolwlne,  023795, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Hugh  PrankUn  Poster,  Jr, 
023837,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Linton  Sinclair  Boatwright, 
023968,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  James  William  Sutherland,  Jr.. 
024202,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Elmer  Hugo  Almqulst,  Jr., 
024228.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Andrew  Peach  Rollins,  Jr., 
024237.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Leo  Bond  Jones,  024255, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Robertson  Desorbry, 
024262,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  Albert  Becker,  024267, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  WiUlard  Roper,  033605,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S.  Army). 

Lt.  Gen.  Frederick  Carlton  Weyand. 
033736,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  Irvln  Forsythe,  024510. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  Charles  F\)rbes,  024511, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  VS. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Orwln  Clark  Talbott,  024617, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  William  John  Durrenberger, 
025099.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Walter  Philip  Leber,  025130. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Donn  Royce  Pepke.  025188, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

MaJ  Gen.  Robert  Edmondston  CofSn. 
025234,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  Hancock  Hay,  Jr.,  025290. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army) 

Brtg.  Gen.  James  Joenph  Qlbbons,  025355, 
Army  of  the  United  tttate*  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 


Brig.  Gen.  William  Henry  Blakefield, 
033927,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Richard  Joe  Seltz.  033979,  Army 
of   the  United  States    (colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Clarence  Joseph  Lang,  040705, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  Lafayette  Mabry.  Jr. 
034047,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  Scarborough  Hughes, 
034271,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
US   Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Herron  Nichols  Maples,  045920, 
Army  of  the  UrUted  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Leo  Henry  Schw^eiter.  034334, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  UJS. 
Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Ellis  Warner  WllUamson,  034484, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (otrfonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  WlUlam  Eugene  DePuy.  034710. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Karl  WUllam  Gustafson.  045560, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Bruce  Smith.  046241. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  VS. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  Bautz.  Jr.,  034750, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

MaJ.  GerL  Richard  Thomas  Knowles, 
035418,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Donald  Harry  Cowles,  035735, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  Russell  Deane,  Jr..  024835. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  VS. 
Army ) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Samuel  WUUam  Koeter.  024873. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  UJS. 
Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  Marion  Selgnlous  II, 
047226,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

The  following-named  officers  for  tempor- 
ary appointment  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3442  and  3447 : 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Harold  Gregory  Moore,  Jr.  027678, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  col- 
onel, U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  George  William  Casey.  027609.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (Ueutenajit  colonel.  UJB. 
Army) . 

Col.  Judson  Frederick  Miller,  038518,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  C  J.  LeVan,  038124.  Army  of  the 
United  States  (Ueutenant  coloinel.  UJS. 
Army) 

Col.  William  Ward  Watkin,  Jr.,  024664, 
U.S.  Army 

Col.  Robert  Carter  McAlister.  027159,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Alexander  Russell  Boiling,  Jr..  026066. 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Frederic  Ellis  Davison.  045682.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  William  Love  Starnes.  025475.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Marlln  Watson  Camp,  035999.  UjS. 
Army. 

Col.  John  Holloway  Cushman,  026483, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  col- 
onel. U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  DeWltt  Clinton  Armstrong  in,  025441, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Fred  Ernest  Karhohs,  056640,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Richard  Carter  Home  m.  040863,  U.S. 
Army. 


537890,  Army  of 
colonel,   U.S. 

,  027695,  Army 
colonel,  U.S. 

r  ,  053453.  US. 

.  027263,  Army 
colonel,  U.S. 

Putnam,     Jr., 
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leutenant  colo- 
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Col.  Samuel  Lafayette  Re|d,  036160,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Robert  Creel  Marsha  1,  025467,  U.8, 
Army. 

Col.    James    William    aunfi,    040896,    U.S. 

Army. 

Col   James  Joseph  Ursano 
the   United   States    (Ueutena^it 
Army). 

Col.  Donald  Volney  Ratta 
of  the  United  States  (lleutei+nt 
Army ) . 

Col.  John  Howard  Elder 
Army. 

Col.  John  Charles  Bennet 
of  the  United  States  (Ueuter^nt 
Army). 

Col.      George     Washlngtor 
039206,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.   Emmett  Robinson 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  George  Monroe  Bush 
the  United  States  (Ueuter 
Army ) . 

Col.     Dennis     Philip 
Army  of  the  United  States 
nel.  U.S.   Army) . 

Col.   Sidney   Michael   Mar 
Army. 

Col.  George  Gordon  Cantpiy 
Army. 

Col.  Arthur  Hamilton  Swe 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  George  Murrell  Sne  id.  Jr.,  027028. 
Army  of  the  United  States  lieutenant  colo- 
nel.  U.S.   Army). 

Col.  James  CUffton  Smith, 
the  United  States    (Ueutenfnt 
Army ) . 

Col.  William  Ross  Bond,  O 

Col.  Bertram  Kail  Gorwl 
of  the  United  States  (lie 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  John  Kirk  Slnglaub 
the  United  States   (lleuten|nt 
Army). 

Col.  John  Woodland 
Army.  , 

Col.  Harold  Arthur  Kissing 
of    the   United    States    ("' 
U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Claude  Monroe  McQu  irrle 
Army     of     the     United     St4.tes 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Joseph  Edward  Plelijllc,  036942,  U.S. 
Army.  , 

Col.  Henry  John  Schroefer,  Jr ,  026028, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Thomas  Puller  McCcJrd.  0414849.  U.S. 
Army  Reserve. 
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Col.  Edward  Michael  Dooley,  038168,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Hubert  Summers  Cunningham, 
039303,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieu- 
tenant colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Wallace  Clifton  Magathan,  Jr.,  025861, 
U.S    Army. 

Col.  Jack  MacParl.ine,  038463,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Maurice  Wesley  Kendall,  027003,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Harold  Robert  Parfltt,  025914,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Richard  Hulbert  Groves,  027141,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Richard  Harold  Johnson,  027179. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  col- 
onel. U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Stewart  Canfleld  Meyer,  025560,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Edwin  Bradstreet  Owen,  047079.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Michael  Edward  Leeper,  046552,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  David  Ewlng  Ott,  026522,  Army  of  the 
United     States     (lieutenant     colonel.     U.S. 

Armv) . 

Col.  Clarke  Tlleston  Baldwin.  Jr.,  026037. 

U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Jack  Alvln  Albright,  040870,  U.S. 
Armv. 

Col.   Hugh   Richard  Hlgglns,   036183.   U.S. 

Army. 

Col.  Charles  Morton  Young,  Jr.,  047107, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Bert  Alison  David.  028441,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Sam  Sims  Walker,  028197,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  William  Burns  Caldwell  III,  057280, 
Army    of    the    United    States    (major,    U.S. 

Army). 

Postmasters 

The  following  named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters : 

GEORGIA 

Carlton  T.  Warmack,  Pairmount,  Ga.,  in 
place  of  D.  D.  Warmack,  deceased. 

Charlotte  D.  Bridges,  Plneview.  Ga.,  in 
place  of  D.  T.  Clements,  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

Linda  T.  Wilson.  Robbins.  111.,  in  place  of 
N.  P.  McCrary.  retired. 
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MICHIGAN 

Alice  S.  Schyllander,  Erie,  Mich.,  In  place 
of  W  C.  Uckele,  retired. 

James  E.  Robb,  Imlay  City.  Mich.,  In  place 
of  E.  E.  Secor.  retired. 

NEBRASKA 

R  Bruce  Sweenle.  Nemaha,  Nebr.,  In  place 
of  E.  B.  Sweenle,  retired. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Marlon  E.  Boyce,  Hill.  NH..  In  place  of 
Nelson  Llden.  retired. 

NEW  YORK 

John  E.  Deegan,  Amsterdam.  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  T.  J.  Tighe,  Jr.,  deceased. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Leona  M.  Schwab.  Rogers,  N.  Dak..  In  place 
of  A.  C.  Kelly,  retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

Lee  T  Goodwin.  Concho,  Okla.,  In  place  of 
L.  G.  Wyrlck.  retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Henry  A  Bauman,  Chalfont,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  W.  I.  Wolflnger,  retired. 

Francis  A.  Solla.  Preeport,  Pa.,  In  place  of 
W.  M.  Kerr,  retired. 

Myrtle  E.  Keullng,  Tafton,  Pa.,  in  place  of 
Elizabeth  Robinson,  deceased. 

Stanford  L.  McFarland,  Walnutport,  Pa., 
In  place  of  C.  N.  Jarinko,  deceased. 

SOtTTH  CAROLINA 

Woodrow  W.  Williams.  SprlngHeld,  S.C,  In 
place  of  H.  T.  Fanning,  retired. 

TENNESSEE 

Jack  O.  Lambert.  Alamo,  Tenn.,  In  place  of 
R.  J.  Thomas,  retired. 

Margaret  M.  Toomey,  Delano,  Tenn.,  In 
place  of  M.  C.  Pack,  retired. 

Lena  M.  Shannon,  Green  Brier,  Tenn.,  In 
place  of  E.  A.  Williams,  retired. 

TEXAS 

Ralph  H.  Walton.  Grapeland.  Tex.,  In  place 
of  A.  S.  Clewls.  retired. 

Allen  E.  Mleth.  New  Ulm,  Tex.,  In  place  of 
D.  F.  Arndt.  transferred. 

Herbert  M.  Nichols,  Winters,  Tex.,  In  place 
of  G.  R.  Pace,  retired 
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WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  July  11.1968: 

Francis  W.  Whltmore  to  be  postmaster  at 
East  Setauket  In  the  fetate  of  New  York. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


S  HERO- 
SILVER  STAR 


OF    ALABAM  V 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Thursday,  July 


REPF  ESENTATIVES 


Si  eaker 


Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr. 
and  read  much  today  abbut 
delinquents,  the  draft  doqger 
and  others  who  claim 
to  the  many  of  our  American 
and    ways  of  life.  Very 
about  the  young  Americins 
trying   to  be   noticed   because 
differences  and  their  defi  mce 

Today,  I  would  like  to 
the  story  of  a  young 
young    Alabamian  who 
type  of  defiance,  this  tlm ; 
erous  battlefield  of  Vietrjam 
my    hometown    of 


1.  1968 


we  hear 

the  juvenile 

s,  peaceniks, 

be  dissenters 

traditions 

little  is  heard 

who  are  not 

of   their 


share  with  you 

Anerican  and  a 

staged  another 

on  the  treach- 

A  native  of 

Syldcauga,    1st    Lt. 


James  M.  Sprayberry,  has  just  been 
awarded  the  Silver  Star  for  bravery. 
Lieutenant  Sprayberry  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  O.  H.  Sprayberry  of  Sylacauga. 
and  is  married  to  the  former  Nancy 
Herd.  They  have  one  son.  Lieutenant 
Sprayberry  is  also  a  graduate  of  B.  B. 
Comer  High  School  in  Sylacauga. 

I,  at  this  point,  insert  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  Tuesday,  July  9.  edition 
of  the  Birmingham  News  which  de- 
scribes Lieutenant  Sprayberry's  action 
which  earned  him  the  coveted  Silver 
Star: 

In    Viet   Action:    Lieutenant   Sprayberry's 
Heroics  Gain  Him  the  Silver  Star 

It  soimds  like  the  script  of  a  John  Wayne 
movie,  but  the  Sliver  Star-winning  efforta  of 
1st  Lt.  James  M.  Sprayberry  would  better  be 
called  Just  another  day  In  the  war  life  of 
the  Sylacauga  native. 

It  all  began  late  one  afternoon  when  a 
platoon  In  the  21-year-old  soldier's  company 
started  down  a  thickly  vegetated  mountain 


In  the  northwestern  part  of  Vietnam's  Tlnh 
Thua  Thlon  Province. 

The  platoon,  according  to  Army  reports, 
had  almost  reached  a  major  enemy  supply 
route  when  an  ivmbush  unfolded  on  two 
sides.  Several  GIs  were  killed  Immediately, 
and  the  others  took  cover  and  radioed  for 
help. 

Sprayberry.  executive  officer  of  the  5th 
Battalion,  7th  Cavalry  Co.,  quickly  sent  an- 
other of  his  platoons  forward  to  relieve  the 
trapped  soldiers. 

Murderous  enemy  Are  drove  the  rescuers 

back. 

So  Sprayberry— like  in  the  movies — decided 
to  wait  until  dark. 

By  8  p.m.  the  young  lieutenant  was  ready- 
loaded  Qown  with  as  many  fragmentation 
grenades  as  he  could  carry.  He  asked  his  men 
for  volunteers.  No  one,  he  said,  would  be 
ordered  to  go  with  him.  Several  quickly 
volunteered. 

They  set  out,  walking  slowly  along  the  al- 
most uall-llke  road,  keeping  low  and  trying 
to  avoid  twigs  and  stems  that  might  break 
noisily  If  stepped  on. 

Then   barely  out  of  sight  of  the  base,  in  a 


thicket  so  dark  It  was  hard  to  tell  friend 
from  foe.  a  sudden  rat-tat-tat  exploded  from 
a  bunker  beside  the  road  and  bullets  zipped 
through  the  dust  at  Sprayberry's  feet. 

He  dived  forward  flat  on  his  face,  not  look- 
ing up  until  the  burst  of  fire  was  over. 

His  volunteers  were  all  safe.  "Stay  still," 
he  told  them.  He  had  seen  where  the  flashes 
came  from  and  he  was  going  after  their 
source. 

He  crawled  toward  the  bunker,  and  pray- 
ing as  he  moved  closer  that  he  wouldn't  be 
sjxjtted.  He  wasn't,  and,  when  less  than  15 
yards  away,  he  quietly  unsnapped  one  of  his 
grenades,  pulled  the  pin.  tossed  it  and 
ducked. 

Yells.  An  explosion.  Darkness. 

Jumping  up.  the  young  lieutenant  ran  to- 
ward the  site  of  the  explosion,  saw  the  enemy 
dead,  then  returned  to  lead  his  volunteer 
patrol  silently  on  toward  the  plnned-down 
platoon. 

Into  every  bunker  they  found  along  the 
route.  Sprayberry  tossed  another  grenade. 

Before  Sprayberry  had  found  the  belea- 
guered platoon  and  led  It  back  to  safety,  a 
dozen  enemy  had  been  killed,  and  two 
machine  gun  positions  and  countless  bunkers 
eliminated. 

In  presenting  the  lieutenant  with  the 
Silver  Star  last  week.  Maj.  Gen.  John  J. 
Tolvon,  1st  Air  Cavalry  commanding  general, 
called  Sprayberry's  act  "the  bravest  single 
act  that  I  have  heard  of  during  the  time  that 
I  have  commanded  the  'First  Team'." 


A  COMMONSENSE  V^EW 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  11.  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  an  editorial  that  takes  a 
very  commonsense  view  of  the  pun-con- 
trol proposals  pending  in  the  Congress 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Daily  News 
for  July  10. 

Entitled  "Gun-Control  Compromise." 
it  points  out  that  it  is  more  important 
at  this  point  to  get  the  ban  on  mail- 
order sales  of  guns  than  it  is  to  attempt 
to  compel  all  gun  owners  to  register 
their  weapons — something  the  criminal 
element  is  not  likely  to  do,  law  or  no 
law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  from  the  Dally  News  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

GuN-CoNTROL  Compromise 

In  Capitol  Hill  the  hottest  dispute  of 
the  summer  has  to  do  with  so-called  gun- 
control  legislation. 

The  war  chiefly  Is  between  two  ex- 
tremes— those  who  want  no  gun  legislation 
at  all,  and  those  who  favor  what  they  call 
tight  controls. 

In  the  recent  antl-crlme  law.  Congress 
already  has  clapped  a  ban  on  mail-order 
sales  of  handguns.  Now,  It  appears,  this  will 
be  extended  to  "long"  guns — rifles  and 
shotguns. 

To  get  this  much,  there  has  been  a  "com- 
promise" on  the  House  slde^— key  members 
have  said  they  would  oppose  for  the  time 
being  a  bill  to  compel  registration  of  all 
gun-owners  If  the  proposal  for  a  mall-order 
ban  on  long  guns  were  released  for  a  House 
vote. 

This    Is    a    reasonable    arrangement. 

Altho  handguns  are  the  principal  weap- 
ons in  crime,  there  Is  Just  as  much  reason 
to  outlaw  mall-order  purchase  of  long  guns 
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as  pistols.  This  Imposes  no  real  hardship  on 
anybody,  and  will  make  it  tougher  for  mis- 
fits  to   acquire   weapons. 

The  sweeping  bill  to  compel  the  registra- 
tion of  all  firearms  is  another  question.  It 
is  encumbered  with  reams  of  red  tape.  And 
there  Is  a  valid  argument  in  the  contention 
that  It  would  affect  only  the  legitimate  gun- 
owners  while  the  criminal  element,  which 
would  Ignore  the  law,  still  could  acquire 
weajxjns. 

Moreover,  as  It  stands  the  bill  would  not 
be  wholly  effective  for  more  than  two  years 
anyway.  Even  then.  It  would  apply  only  in 
those  states  which  failed  to  enact  gun- 
control  laws  deemed  "adequate"  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  who  also  would  be 
given  wide  discretion  In  concocting  rules 
and  regulations. 

So,  if  there  Is  no  hasty  action  by  Con- 
gress now,  not  much  would  be  lost,  if  any- 
thing, other  than  a  political  issue.  And 
Congress  meanwhile,  by  hearings  and  In- 
vestigation, might  be  able  to  determine 
whether  a  registration  law  would  be  as 
effective  in  curbing  crime  as  Attorney 
General   Clark,   for   instance,   says. 

More  to  the  poin'  -^ii'tl  t-ie  stricter  en- 
forcement of  laws  against  carrying  con- 
cealed weapons,  and  tougher  penalties  for 
violators.  And  tougher  penalties  for  using 
weapons  In  any  type  of  crime. 

Finally,  It  Is  more  useful  to  get  the  ban 
on  mall-order  sales  than  not  to  get  it:  and 
In  this  the  compromisers  at  least  nre  taking 
a  constructive  step. 


•YOUR  POLICE  NEED  HELP"— AD- 
DRESS BY  QUINN  TAMM,  EXECU- 
TIVE DIRECTOR.  INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  CHIEFS  OF  PO- 
LICE, TO  THE  CAR  AND  TRUCK 
RENTING  AND  LEASING  ASSOCIA- 
TION 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  July  11,  1968 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
devoting  an  increasing  amount  of  time 
to  the  crime  problem.  We  know  that  our 
best  hope  for  reducing  crime  is  changing 
the  environment  which  breeds  it. 

But  we  also  know  that  our  first  and 
most  urgent  need  is  to  improve  the  crim- 
inal justice  system  which  apprehends 
suspects,  judges  them,  and  attempts  to 
rehabilitate  them. 

At  the  forefront  of  the  system  is,  of 
course,  the  policeman.  A  man  like  the 
rest  of  us — with  a  family,  friends,  a  mort- 
gage, auto  payments,  and  the  rest.  A  man 
like  the  rest  of  us  except  that  he  is  re- 
quired to  practice  medicine  and  law 
while  acting  as  a  counselor  of  children 
and  married  couples.  Like  the  rest  of  us 
except  for  thing:  Every  day,  he  puts  his 
life  on  the  line. 

The  policeman  needs  help.  He  is  under- 
paid, overworked,  and  underequipped. 
He  is  also  poorly  trained,  and  Is  all  too 
frequently  regarded  as  a  semiskilled 
worker,  not  the  professional  we  say  we 
want  him  to  be. 

Along  with  a  growing  number  of  citi- 
zens, I  am  concerned  that  our  police  de- 
partments are  not  what  they  ought  to 
be.  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  will  help.  The 
growth  of  vigorous  State  and  local  inter- 
est in  law  enforcement  will  help.  And 
the  involvement  of  private  citizens, 
through  their  organizations,   will  help. 
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One  of  these  organizations  is  the  Car 
and  Truck  Renting  and  Leasiiig  Asso- 
ciation. At  its  annual  meeting  in  Las 
Vegas  on  February  8,  CATRALA  heard 
an  address  by  Mr.  Quinn  Tanun,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police  and  one  of  the 
Nation's  foremost  experts  on  the  police. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Tamm's  address,  followed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Mr.  Tamm  by  Mr.  John  Hov- 
ing,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Your  Police  Department  Needs  Help 
(By  Quinn  Tamm) 

Next  to  Viet  Nam.  crime  is  our  most  serious 
national  problem.  I  am  here  today  to  tell 
you  what  the  police  are  doing  about  It.  and 
what  you  as  businessmen  can  do  to  help 
them  in  what  appears  to  be  a  losing  battle, 
although  I  steadfastly  refuse  to  accept  this 
premise. 

the   RISING    TIDE    OF   CRIME  . 

As  you  and  I  confer  here  today,  the  police 
of  our  nation  are  making  extensive  prepara- 
tions to  prevent  another  "long,  hot  summer" 
of  civil  disorder.  In  addition  to  girding  for 
this  threat,  they  are  stretching  their  capa- 
bilities to  the  breaking  point  every  hour  of 
every  day  in  attempts  to  stem  the  rising  tide 
of  crime  that  intimidates  many  of  our  law- 
abiding  citizens,  making  them  hostages  In 
their  own  homes — afraid  to  venture  into 
some  areas  of  our  cities  at  any  lime — afraid 
to  leave  their  homes  after  dark  to  shop,  visit 
friends  or  seek  recreation. 

It  is  not  easy  to  accept  such  facts  In  our 
nation  which  prides  Itself  on  being  "the  land 
of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave."  But 
is  any  man  free  when  he  Is  being  blackmailed 
out  of  four  percent  of  his  income  by  the 
forces  of  crime?  And  is  It  bravery  or  fool- 
hardiness  to  venture  out  on  the  streets  when 
the  chances  are  one  in  50  that  you  will  be  the 
victim  of  a  serious  crime? 

Am  I  exaggerating?  Let's  look  at  the  facts. 

According  to  the  estimate  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice,  the  cost  of  crime 
in  our  nation  in  1965  was  some  $21  billion. 
This  is  slightly  more  than  four  percent  of 
our  annual  personal  Income.  Last  year,  nearly 
two  out  of  every  100  Inhabitants  were  victims 
of  a  serious  crime. 

In  the  period  1960  through  1966.  the  num- 
ber of  criminal  offenses  per  100.000  popula- 
tion rose  48  percent.  The  first  nine  months 
of  1967  showed  a  16  percent  increase  over 
the  same  period  in  1966.  Can  we  hope  that 
this  is  a  relatively  short-time  phenomenon? 
The  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice 
doesn't  think  so.  The  Commission  has  de- 
clared that  the  crime  rate  will  continue  to 
rise  even  If  the  U.S.  adopts  every  proposal  ot 
the  Crime  Commission. 

crimes'    CRIPPLING    EFFECTS 

What  we  also  have  to  keep  in  mind  are  the 
Intangible  losses  from  a  sociological  stand- 
point. We  know  for  an  historical  certainty 
that  a  nation  that  lacks  social  ethics  is  ripe 
for  decay;  and  we  must  hope  that  this  docs 
not   happen   in  our  countiy. 

We  cannot  measure  in  statistics  or  figures 
the  crippling  effects  of  crime  to  communi- 
ties, whose  citizens  fear  to  talk  to  one  an- 
other, much  less  to  strangers,  and  who  will 
not  walk  the  streets  of  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods. There  is  no  way  to  measure  our  loss 
when  we  lose  trust  In  our  fellow  citizens  and 
feel  Insecure  even  within  the  boundaries  of 
our  own  local  community.  To  tolerate  such 
blows  to  our  spirit  is  to  lose  faith  In  the 
philosophy  of  personal  freedom  and  security 
which  brought  our  forefathers  to  these 
American  Shores. 

When  we  talk  about  fighting  crime,  we  are 
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time,  but  all  of  the  laws  all  of  the  time.  It  Is 
not  within  his  purview  to  establish  these 
laws:  it  is  not  within  his  purview  to  adjudi- 
cate them.  The  policeman  is  not  responsible 
for  initiating  or  thwarting  social  changes.  It 
Is  bis  mandate  in  a  government  of  laws  to 
maintain  social  order  for  the  protection  of 
lives,  liberties  and  properties  of  all  citizens, 
and  I  repeat — all  cltizens^black  or  white, 
young  or  old,  rich  or  poor. 

The  soclnl  revolution  that  Is  presently  tak- 
ing place  in  our  country  has  made  the  police- 
man the  man  in  the  middle.  It  is  he,  the 
symbol  of  the  force  of  law  in  a  distinctive 
uniform,  who  Is  blamed  by  those  who  would 
hasten  the  due  processes  of  law  on  one 
hand,  and  those  who  would  maintain  the 
status  quo:  regardless  of  the  social  changes 
taking  place  in  our  nation.  Law  and  order 
must  prevail,  and  this  is  the  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility of  the  policeman. 

Prom  my  vantage  point  as  the  Executive 
Director  of  an  internatlon.il  association 
comprised  of  over  7.000  law  enforcement 
executives,  I  can  say  to  you  with  the  deep- 
est conviction  that  your  policeman  has  not 
failed  his  trust  despite  inadequate  resources, 
low  prestige  and  financial  compensation  .it 
the  lower  end  of  our  economic  scale. 

POLICE   ARE   HANDICAPPED 

But,  we  must  face  the  facts:  Police  re- 
sources are  grossly  Inadequate.  I  know  of  no 
major  police  agency  in  our  MWon  today  that 
is  manned  to  its  authorl^d  strength.  De- 
spite every  conceivable  fa>cmpt  to  enlist 
qualified  personnel,  they  rontlnue  to  be  un- 
dermanned. 

This  Is  not  difficult  to  understand  when 
we  compare  their  Job  and  its  requirements 
and  compensations  with  others  of  like  re- 
sponsibilities. In  the  first  place,  the  median 
salary  for  a  patrolman  in  our  nation  today 
is  something  less  than  J6,000  a  year,  the 
lowest  for  any  professional  occupation. 

Secondly,  the  police  .ixe  handicapped  by 
inadequate  material  resources.  They  are  ^it- 
temptlng  to  cope  with  20th  century  prob- 
lems with  the  tools  of  the  frontier  days.  The 
police  lire  still  operating  in  large  part  with 
the  weapons  of  the  19th  century — the  gun 
and  the  nightstick.  Our  nation  spent  some 
$18  billion  on  research  and  development  last 
year  but  practically  none  of  It  was  expended 
in  law  enforcement. 

I  wonder  how  many  o(  you  have  ever 
visited  the  police  department  or  precinct 
station  in  your  own  community.  Have  you 
looked  at  the  basement  rooms  they  occupy, 
usually  In  City  Hall?  How  many  of  you  have 
ever  smelled  a  police  station?  Many  are  at 
leflst  150  years  old  and  some  are  older.  The 
Chief  of  Police  is  usually  relegated  to  some- 
thing resembling  a  mop  closet.  Hundreds  of 
precinct  stations  are  sweat  holes  without  air- 
conditioning,  and  many  without  fans  to  keep 
the  air  circulating. 

Yes,  I  know  that  every  year  now  we  liavo 
a  "be  kind  to  your  policeman"  week  when 
we  tell  him  he  Is  a  great  guy,  and  award  him 
a  plaque  for  pulling  children  out  of  a  flam- 
ing building  or  for  facing  a  gunman  In  a 
dark   alley   and   apprehending   him. 

This  adulation  is  appreciated.  But.  that 
plaque  doesn't  buy  many  groceries.  It  doesn't 
add  anything  to  the  three  hundred  dollar 
take-home  pay  the  officer  receives  by  moon- 
lighting industriously  eight  and  ten  hours 
beyond  his  police  shift.  It  doesn't  help  much 
in  supporting  two  children  and  a  wife. 

The  businessmen  of  a  community,  who  best 
understand  these  processes,  are  the  ones, 
most  of  all,  who  shovUd  take  a  look  at  the 
local  police  department.  Find  out  what's  go- 
ing on;  find  out  what  you  are  paying  your 
men.  what  Is  their  educational  background, 
and  what  type  of  equipment  they  have.  Then, 
make  recommendations  for  improvement  to 
your  local  politicians. 

Pace  the  fact  that  your  policeman  Is  still 
carrying  a  billy  club  and  that  a  club  doesn't 
reach  very  far  :n  a  space  age.  This  is  your 
responsibility. 
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POLICE      WORK     SHOULD     BE     BT     PKOFESSIONALS 

I  rode  part  way  to  Las  Vegas  with  the 
Commissioner  of  one  of  our  major  cities. 
He  complained  that  900  members  of  his 
police  force  of  some  3.000  members  had  an 
8th  grade  education  or  less.  He  was  con- 
cerned about  their  reactions  in  these  times  of 
stress.  He  should  be. 

Our  association  Is  trying  to  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  law  enforcement.  Some  encouraging 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  training  and 
education  field.  But.  not  enough.  Today,  as  In 
the  past,  most  departments  require  only  a 
high  school  education  as  the  academic 
quallflcatlon  for  a  recruit.  If  the  police  of  our 
nation  are  to  attain  truly  professional  status, 
this  qualification  must  be  raised. 

The  move  to  professionalize  through 
licensing  has  been  extended  to  many  fields. 
Licensing  Is  a  method  of  control  for  the 
benefit  of  society.  The  several  states  have 
enacted  licensing  legislation  to  protect  the 
health,  safety  and  morals  of  their  citizens 
from  those  who  might  adversely  affect  them. 

As  any  population  expands,  living  becomes 
more  complex.  Safeguards  are  needed  not 
only  to  protect  society  from  the  outright 
criminal  activity  of  Individuals,  but  aUso 
from  the  less  apparent  unskilled  and  un- 
trained Individual,  whose  services  can  af- 
fect the  people. 

Doesn't  it  seem  strange  to  you  that  this 
control  by  states  of  professions  has  not  been 
extended  to  the  one  group  which  must  make 
life  and  death  decisions,  decisions  where  a 
citizen's  life,  liberty  and  property  may  be 
arrested — the  law  enforcement  officers  (the 
police)    of  the  United  States? 

The  development  of  professions  In  the 
United  States,  and  indeed  in  the  rest  of  the 
world,  has  been  based  upon  ( 1 )  a  careful 
selection  of  individuals  to  make  certain  they 
have  the  basic  qualifications  needed  to  per- 
form, and  (2)  an  established  and  tested  body 
of  knowledge  that  the  practitioners  must 
master  and   use   In   performing   their  tasks. 

You,  who  are  the  businessmen  of  your 
community,  should  demand  and  expect  that 
your  policeman  be  an  expert  in  his  field.  You 
should  assent  by  giving  to  your  state  reprii- 
sentatlves  the  authority  through  legislation 
to  determine  and  regulate,  on  a  statewide 
basis,  whether  individuals  holding  them- 
selves out  as  experts  In  the  police  profession 
are  Indeed  qualified. 

The  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  has  promulgated  the  "Model  Police 
Standards  CouncU  Act"  as  a  guide  to  the 
states  to  fjrovlde  minimal  training  stand- 
ards. This  legislation,  among  other  things, 
calls  for  an  ultimate  requirement  of  a  Bach- 
elor's degree  for  entrance  Into  police  service. 

We  need  to  attract  and  recruit  skilled, 
educated  men  who  look  on  police  work  as 
professional  l.ibor,  rewarded  and  honored  as 
such. 

IMPROVEMENTS    IN    PERSONNEL    AND 
EQUIPMENT    NEEDED 

\  Hundreds  of  businessmen  throughout 
these  United  States  devote  vast  amounts  of 
energy  and  money  to  attracting  baseball, 
basketball  and  football  stars  for  their  local 
teams.  If  only  a  fraction  of  the  same  amount 
of  attention  was  given  to  scouting  out  and 
recruiting  for  the  local  police  department, 
what  a  difference  it  would  make. 

In  addition  to  the  need  to  increase  edu- 
cational facilities  for  policemen  there  is  a 
great  need  to  enhance  on-the-job  career  de- 
velopment opportunities  for  police  officers. 
Nothing  Is  so  stultifying  to  a  young  recruit 
than  to  know  that  the  only  growth  he  can 
achieve  in  30  years  of  police  work  will  be  on 
the  toes  of  his  fiattened  feet.  Training  pro- 
grams and  materials  are  available  from  the 
lACP.  They  need  to  be  used  to  the  benefit  of 
several  thousand  individual  police  officers. 
The  demand  for  them  must  be  made  at  the 
local  level. 

As  I  previously  mentioned  one  of  the 
major  deficiencies  In  police  service  is  in  the 
research    and    development    area.    We    have 
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been  particularly  active  In  this  area.  We 
maintain  a  facility  unique  in  the  police 
service,  a  Center  for  Law  Enforcement  Re- 
search Information.  A  steady  flow  of  mate- 
rial from  Individuals  and  departments  comes 
into  this  center  and  is  disseminated 
tliroughout  our  membership.  Progressive 
methods  developed  by  one  department 
should  be  utilized  by  other  departments. 
You,  as  businessmen,  should  know  better 
than  anyone  else  the  advantages  of  research 
and  development.  You  should  Insist  that 
progressive  methods  be  tried  and  used  In 
your  local  departments. 

BUSINESS     SHOULD     GET     INVOLVED 

The  support  of  businessmen  is  not  enough. 
We  also  require  your  participation.  You  can- 
not escape  responsibility  simply  by  hiring 
policemen  and  locking  your  doors. 

To  be  effective  in  building  better  police 
departments,  you  must  be  active.  Support 
cannot  be  given  by  a  slogan.  You  should  ex- 
change Ideas:  debate  and  help  police  as 
members  of  a  local  business-police  support 
group.  Police  practice  that  has  the  "active"' 
support  of  the  business  community  will  be 
far  more  effective,  and  welcome,  than  that 
Imposed  by  a  remote  authority. 

If  modern  crime  is  to  be  tought  with 
modern  methods  there  must  be  a  willingness 
to  spend  local  tax  dollars.  Business  support 
will  mean  a  willingness  to  spend  money  so 
that  policemen  can  make  law  enforcement 
a  full-time  professional  career.  Active  sup- 
port means  obtaining  money  so  that  police 
departments  can  modernize  their  equipment 
for  crime  detection  and  the  gathering  of 
Intelligence. 

The  police  department."!  of  our  nation  are 
undermanned,  underpaid,  poorly  equipped 
and  poorly  financed.  The  businessmen  of  our 
country  have  the  qualifications  neces.sary 
to  lead  in  this  struggle  against  crime  and 
Im  asking  that  you  and  your  colleagues 
in  your  association  get  involved. 

No  one  knows  better  the  Importance  of  good 
management  than  the  businessmen  of  a 
community.  Our  Association  provides  n  man- 
agerial consultant  service.  We  have  a  perm- 
anent cadre  of  some  10  veteran  police  execu- 
tives with  academic  training  through  the 
Master's  degree  level  in  our  Field  Operations 
Division.  At  the  request  of  a  community 
executive,  local  crime  commission  and /or 
police  chief,  this  division  conducts  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  department's  adminis- 
tration and  operations.  Based  on  this  analy- 
sis explicit  recommendations  are  made  to  in- 
crease its  efficiency.  This  service  is  provided 
on  an  at-cost  basis  and  has  been  utilized  by 
over  100  law  enforcement  agencies  through- 
out the  nation.  We  have  a  continuing  back- 
log of  requests  for  this  service.  Cities  like 
New  York.  Chicago.  Dallas,  Baltimore.  Bos- 
ton have  utilized  it  to  the  betterment  of 
their  police  departments  and  you  can.  too,  by 
obtaining  a  local  resolution  for  payment,  and 
by  getting  into  the  line  up  for  the  service. 

A  NEW  "CRIME  CHECK"  PROGRAM 

In  speaking  of  the  work  of  our  Association 
1  would  now  like  to  make  public  for  the  first 
time  another  program  that  is  in  the  develop- 
mental state — and  on  which  we  need  your 
help. 

"The  police  service  badly  needs  broad-scale 
Information  programs  that  apprise  the  In- 
dividual citizen  of  the  conditions  that  exist 
and  enlist  his  active  support  in  alleviating 
them.  In  some  major  cities  these  programs 
have  been  developed  either  through  police 
initiative,  civic  initiative,  or  a  combinaton 
of  the  two.  Two  excellent  examples  of  pro- 
-ams developed  through  police  initiative 
;ire  the  "Crime  Stop"  program  In  Chicago, 
and  the  "Crime  Alert"  program  In  Kansas 
City.  Missouri.  In  these  programs  every 
possible  communications  medium  was  uti- 
lized to  inform  the  citizens  of  their  respon- 
sibilities and  how  they  can  fulfill  them.  In 
both  cases  citizens  rallied  behind  their  police 
.md    became    working    partners    »Tth    their 
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police  by  reporting  crimes  and  suspicious 
circumstances.  In  Indianapolis,  a  woman's 
organization  conceived  such  a  program,  and 
with  the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  the 
police  department  has  achieved  astonishing 
results  in  reducing  crime. 

While  resources  and  technical  expertise 
have  been  available  in  the  larger  cities  for 
such  programs,  this  is  not  normally  the 
case  in  the  smaller  communities.  To  provide 
such  programs  for  these  communities  is  the 
purpose  of  our  lACP  "Crime  Check"  program. 
Our  information  .specialists  are  borrowing 
liberally  from  the  experience  gained  in  ex- 
isting programs  and.  through  the  use  of  mass 
production  techniques,  will  develop  timely 
brochures,  posters,  radio  and  television  an- 
nouncement.1.  .speech  outlines,  visual  aids, 
movies,  portable  display  units,  etc.,  lor  these 
smaller  and  medium-sized  communities. 

We  hope  to  accomplish  on  a  national 
basis  what  has  proved  so  successful  on  an 
Lsolated.  large-city  basis.  A  dramatic  enlist- 
ment of  citizens  in  the  fight  against  crime 
on  a  national  basis  is  the  goal.  Most  citizens 
want  to  help,  and  police  chiefs  want  that 
help.  Tlie  problem  is  how  to  meld  these  de- 
sires into  an  action  program.  We  are  devel- 
oping detailed  guidelines  to  establish  this 
essential  partnership,  since  no  such  plan 
can  succeed  without  total  citizen  involve- 
ment. 

We  require  about  $100,000  to  get  this  na- 
tional program  underway  and  thereafter  it 
will  be  self-sustaining,  since  materials  will 
be  provided  to  communities  on  a  virtual  cost 
basis.  We  would  welcome  the  sponsorship  of 
CATRALA,  or  you  as  individuals  in  this 
vital   program. 

At  this  moment,  we  do  not  have  a  single 
dollar  for  this  effort  at  bringing  tranquillity 
to  our  streets,  but  I  assure  you  that  we  will 
not  fiag  in  bringing  this  citizen-police  part- 
nership plan  to  life. 

That  a  requirement  for  such  program  ex- 
ists was  overwhelmingly  demonstrated  by  our 
preliminary  survey.  We  canvassed  some  2,000 
police  chiefs,  and  within  a  week  following 
our  canvass,  over  a  thousand  replies  were 
received  indicating  an  interest  in  utilizing 
our  capabilities  to  provide  such  an  Informa- 
tion program. 

If  you  win  accept  my  professional  assur- 
ance that  the  quality  ol  law  enforcement  in 
our  nation  today  Is  the  highest  I  have  seen 
it  in  my  thirty  years  of  experience,  the  ques- 
tion then  is:  what  remains  to  be  done?  Gen- 
tlemen, that  answer  lies  with  you  and  busi- 
nessmen like  you.  With  the  freedoms  we  In- 
herit as  Americans  are  corollary  responsibili- 
ties, and  two  of  the  most  vital  are  respect  for 
the  law  and  support  of  law  enforcement. 
Effective  law  enforcement  cannot  prevail 
solely  from  police  actions.  It  can  only  result 
from  total  community  Involvement.  The  in- 
difference of  one  citizen  handicaps  law  en- 
forcement and  contributes  to  the  rising  rates 
of  crime  and  civil  disorder. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  BUSINESS  CAN  MAKE 

Certainly  no  group  of  citizens  has  a  greater 
stake  In  rectifying  this  situation  than  does 
the  business  community.  Our  free  enterprise 
system  can  only  function  within  the  frame- 
work of  law  and  order  that  insures  equal 
Justice  for  all.  It  lies  dormant  under  an 
authoritarian  form  of  government,  and  It 
vanishes  in  a  climate  of  anarchy. 

How.  then,  can  you  as  citizens  and  busi- 
nessmen contribute  to  achieving  respect  for 
the  law  and  support  ol  law  enforcement? 

You  can  take  active  and  continuing  steps 
to  correct  or  eliminate  the  causes  of  crime 
in  your  own  community — and  1  suggest  the 
first  man  to  see  about  this  Is  the  chief  of 
police  In  your  city.  No  one  knows  better 
where  the  breeding  grounds  of  crime  are  in 
your  city  than  he  does.  No  one  knows  better 
where  the  root-causes  of  crime  are  buried 
than  he  does.  No  one  knows  better  where 
the  pockets  of  poverty  and  ignorance  are 
than  he  does,  and  what  needs  to  be  done  in 
getting  Jobs  for  the  disadvantaged  or  pro- 
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vldlng  hope  for  those  who  feel  there  is  no 
hope. 

Another  contribution  within  every  busi- 
nessman's capability  is  to  Increase  his  own 
security  capabilities.  Every  time  a  policeman 
has  to  Investigate  a  crime  that  could  have 
been  avoided  by  proper  Industrial  security 
measures,  he  is  being  diverted  from  furnish- 
ing protection  to  the  citizen  on  the  street 
and  in  the  home.  Conversely,  every  time  a 
businessman  falls  to  prosecute  a  criminal 
employee,  every  time  he  condones  a  criminal 
action  or  a  lowering  of  business  ethics,  he 
contributes  to  disrespect  for  the  law  and 
the  disintegration  of  law  enforcement 

TTie  potential  contribution  that  business 
leaders  can  make  in  the  political  arena  is 
incalculable.  Individually,  and  In  aggregate, 
your  Infiuence  probably  outweighs  by  a  hun- 
dredfold that  of  the  pseudo-Intellectuals,  the 
militant  dissidents,  and  self-proclaimed  mes- 
slahs.  I  am  confident  that  If  every  business- 
man who  has  suffered  from  a  criminal  action 
had  vkTltten  his  Senator  and  Congressman 
urging  enactment  of  the  Safe  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  bill,  that  legislation  would 
have  been  on  the  books  for  many  months 
now.  and  police  services  and  resources  would 
have  been  Improved  Immeasurably.  In  your 
own  conununlty,  I  have  no  doubt  that  your 
support  of  a  local  ordnance  requiring  each 
motorist  to  lock  his  car  and  remove  the  key 
would  reduce  auto  theft,  and  thereby  Juve- 
nile criminality,  by  50  percent  in  a  month's 
time. 

It  is  possible  for  the  leaders  of  business 
to  provide  general  financial  support  to  en- 
hance the  capabilities  of  law  enforcement. 
You  cannot,  of  course  as  a  private  individual 
or  company,  contribute  financially  to  your 
local  police  department.  However,  you  can 
contribute  to  non-profit,  tax-exempt  pro- 
fessional associations  such  as  the  one  I  rep- 
resent. 

Our  Association  derives  only  about  10  per- 
cent of  Its  operating  revenue  from  member- 
ship dues.  The  bulk  of  our  operational  rev- 
enues comes  from  the  many  at-cost  services 
we  provide.  Also  many  of  our  services  are 
funded  through  grants-in-aid  Irom  such 
foundations  as  the  Ford  Foundation  and 
such  governmental  agencies  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare 

We  are  also  pleased  that  many  Industrial 
organizations  feel  that  our  work  is  worthy 
of  their  support.  Some  of  our  major  con- 
tributors in  industry  Include  American  Air- 
lines, Hertz,  TWA,  Eastman  Kodak.  Bristol- 
Myers.  Du  Pont.  AT&T  and  its  affiliates. 
Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company,  Reyn- 
olds Metals,  American  Trucking  Associa- 
tion. General  Telephone  and  Electronics 
Foundation,  and  the  Insurance  Institute  for 
Highway  Safety.  These  contributions  are,  of 
course,  tax-deductible.  I  am  not  here  to 
"shake  the  tambourine"  but  there  are  many 
anti-crime  plans  In  our  arsenal  which  can- 
not be  brought  to  bear  because  of  the  ab- 
sence  of  financial   ammunition. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  not  a  pessimist,  but. 
having  served  In  law  enforcement  since  grad- 
uating from  college,  I  am  a  realist.  As  such. 
I  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  we  are 
rapidly  approaching  a  point  of  no  return 
as  far  as  law  enforcement  In  our  nation  is 
concerned.  Civil  disorders  and  conventional 
crimes  are  growing  threats  to  the  economic 
and  social  well-being  of  our  country.  Tills 
rapidly  escalating  trend  can  be  reversed  only 
by  total  Involvement  of  all  resources  of  the 
nation.  While  the  police  are  willing  and  pre- 
pared to  accept  their  responsibilities,  they 
alone  cannot  stem  this  growing  menace. 
Their  dedicated  service  must  be  augmented 
by  support  from  every  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety. 

HOW     TO     BUILD     BETTER     POLICE     DEPARTMENTS 

You,  the  buslneacmen  of  our  nation  have 
all  the  qualifications  necessary  to  lead  la 
this  struggle.  You  are  trained  and  expe- 
rienced leaders,  your  Influence  Is  far-reach- 
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the  "police"  came  and  tamed  the  town  that 
businessmen  could  safely  foresee  that  their 
enterprises  would  become  permanent  insti- 
tutions with  profitable  poeslbllltles  for 
expansion. 

It  was  the  businessmen  who  took  the  lead 
in  bringing  police  personnel  to  town,  built 
the  Jails  and  offices  to  keep  the  disorderly  and 
violent  otr  the  streets,  and  financed  the  pay- 
roll, many  times  through  personal  contribu- 
tions, and  later  through  taxes. 

If  there  were  no  police,  the  car  and  truck 
renting  and  leasing  Industry  could  not  op- 
erate. Joy  riders  could  wreck  the  vehicles 
which  they  rent  and  lease,  and  criminals 
could  steal  them  with  impunity. 

It  is  for  his  own  profit  and  protection  that 
the  businessman  needs  to  support  his  local 
police  department.  Never  since  the  days  of 
the  Wild  West  has  this  need  been  so  apparent 
:v8  It  Is  today. 

Qulnn  Tamm  has  eloquently  outlined  the 
need,  and  has  given  local  businessmen  direc- 
tion on  what  to  do  Individually  and  col- 
lectively to  provide  law  and  order  In  our 
communities  and  to  build  better  police  de- 
partments. 

Tamm  Is  one  of  the  most  aggressive  and 
progressive  crtme  fighters  our  Nation  has 
known.  But  not  one  man,  or  a  small  group  of 
men,  are  enough  to  do  the  Job.  All  of  us  must 
aid  our  men  in  blue  and  especially  Lf  each 
Is  to  be  the  "Officer  Friendly"  we  want  our 
children  to  love  and  to  respect.  It  is  now  up 
to  the  businessmen  of  America  to  respond  to 
Qulnn  Tamm's  challenge  by  assiunlng  the 
responslblMtles  of  community  leadership 
which  he  has  so  frankly  and  forthrlghtly  de- 
fined for  us. 
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HON.  ARMISTEAD  1.  SELDEN.  JR. 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  11.  1968 

Mr.  SEIJ3EN.  Mr,  Speaker,  recently, 
Alabama  lost  by  death  one  of  Its  most 
prominent  citizens,  Hamner  Cobbs.  Edi- 
tor of  my  hometown  newspaper — the 
Greensboro  Watchman — Hamner  was 
not  only  my  kinsman,  but  he  was  also 
a  close  personal  friend  and  adviser.  He 
will  be  greaUy  missed  by  me  personally. 

Hamner  Cobbs  also  will  be  sadly  missed 
by  all  Alabamlans  who  recognized  him 
as  one  of  the  most  forceful  editors  in 
the  history  of  Alabama  journalism. 

His  journalistic  career  in  Alabama 
spanned  four  decades,  and  he  was  known 
as  a  fighting  weekly  editor.  He  was  a 
stylist,  a  wit. 

Ed  E)annelly,  editor  of  the  Andalusia 
Star-News,  expressed  the  view  of  most 
of  Hamner 's  journalistic  colleagues  when 
he  wrote: 

The  editorial  page  of  the  Heavenly  Weekly 
will  bristle  with  some  sparkling  opinions  and 
oljservations  now  that  Hamner  Cobbs  has 
taken  his  pen  to  a  lilgher  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  almost  every  leading 
daily  newspaper  in  Alabama  carried  edi- 
torials following  the  death  of  Hamner 
Cobbs.  The  two  that  follow  are  examples 
of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
members  of  his  profession  and  the  people 
of  his  State: 

[From  the  Selma  (Ala.)  Times- Journal, 
June  28,  1968] 
Hamncb  Cocbs,  Editor 
There  Is  a  sadness  beyond  expression  here 
today. 


The  eloquent  editorial  voice  of  Hamner 
Cobbs,  editor  of  the  Greensboro  Watchman, 
has  been  stilled.  And  through  his  untimely 
death  yesterday  morning,  the  state  has  lost 
a  brliiiant  thinker,  a  facile  writer  and  a  cham- 
pion of  good  government  and  common  sense. 
The  loss  to  this  newspaper  and  to  Alabama 
Journalism  Is  great;  one  that  creates  a  devas- 
tating and  tragic  vacancy  In  the  ranks  of  the 
Fourth  Estate  which  the  Times-Journal 
doubts  can  ever  again  be  filled  with  talents 
comparable  to  those  possessed  by  the  remark- 
ably gifted  Cobbs. 

Hamner  Cobbs  was  a  veteran  of  the  news- 
paper profession;  a  vibrant  and  exciting 
editor  of  the  old  school  who  wrote  force- 
fully In  the  tradition  Inherent  to  Journal- 
Ism's  greatest  days.  He  spoke  courageously 
and  with  conviction  at  all  times,  yet  through- 
out his  distinguished  career  he  was  never 
unjust  in  his  summaries  nor  did  he  persecute 
in  his  attacks. 

His  unquestioned  leadership  was  consist- 
ently constructive  and  never  destructive.  He 
held,  through  his  work,  as  well  as  his  per- 
sonal relationships,  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  his  acquaintances  and  coUeagues  and  the 
love  of  his  friends.  His  enemies — if,  indeed, 
there  were  any — were  those  he  felt  violated 
the  principles  of  honor  and  decency.  They,  in 
turn,  were  always  aware  of  his  courage  and 
his  strength. 

The  Greensboro  Watchman,  under  his 
capable  direction,  established  a  reputation 
of  fearlessness  and  honesty  which  gained 
widespread  admiration  ttiroughout  the  state. 
Those  of  the  newspaper  profession  who  knew 
him  so  well  will  feel  his  loss  most  keenly. 
A  kindly  and  patient  counselor,  he  was  ever 
willing  to  share  his  experience  and  abundant 
knowledge,  yet  he  was  unobtrusive  and  tol- 
erant at  ali  times.  In  his  work,  Hamner  main- 
tained a  sharp  Inclslveness  that  drove 
straight  to  the  point.  His  reasoning  was  di- 
rect and  clear  and  his  decisions  were  unequiv- 
ocal. Both  friends  and  foes  will  attest  to  the 
force  of  his  character  and  the  straightforward 
direction  of  his  efforts. 

But  the  uncommonly  gifted  Cobbs  was 
more  than  an  exceptionally  talented  Journal- 
ist and  superb  editor.  He  was  a  churchman. 
His  devotion  and  service  to  the  Episcopal 
Church,  which  he  loved,  is  well  known  and 
never  was  it  confined  simply  to  the  church 
he  attended  in  Greensboro.  His  rare  steward- 
ship spanned  years  of  distinguished  activity 
as  a  truly  dedicated  layman  In  the  Diocese 
of  Alabama  and  throughout  the  South.  His 
church  will  mourn  his  passing  and  sorely  miss 
his  devoted  stewardship. 

And  In  another  field  he  will  also  be  missed. 
The  Alabama  Historical  Association,  in  which 
he  was  a  dynamic  force  and  to  which  he  en- 
thusiastically contributed  his  vast  knowl- 
edge of  Alabama  lore  and  historical  data, 
has  been  deprived  of  one  of  the  stalwart 
rocks  upon  which  it  was  founded. 

Yes,  The  State  of  Alabama  and  the  South 
suffer  a  grievous  bereavement  through  the 
death  of  Hamner  Cobbs.  And  here  at  the 
Times-Journal  we  have  lost  a  great  and  lov- 
able colleague  who  we  respected  and  admired 
far  beyond  these  mere  words  which  we  know 
are  inadequate  to  express  our  true  sorrow. 

[From   the   Birmingham    (Ala.)    News,  June 

28,  19681 

Hamner  Cobbs 

The  Greensboro  Watchman's  late  Hamner 
Cobbs  was  a  man  of  firm  convictions  who 
held  a  willingness  to  express  them.  He  enjoyed 
having  a  place  from  which  he  could  observe 
the  Joys,  the  frailties  and  the  triumphs  of  his 
people  and,  occasionally,  inject  humor  or 
issue   admonitions  in  the   process. 

He  enjoyed  being  part  of  life,  good  con- 
versation and  companionship.  To  many  he 
was  truly  the  "conscience  of  the  Black  Belt" 
and  a  devoted  citizen  of  Greensboro  which 
sits  In  the  heart  of  it. 

He  never  turned  away  from  the  task  of 
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speaking  for  the  right  as  he  saw  it  no  matter 
how  strong  the  tide  of  public  emotion  ran  to 
the  contrary. 

He  was  a  devoted  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  a  stout  supporter  of  the  University 
of  the  South  of  which  he  was  an  alumnus 
and  a  long-time  servant  of  both. 

Hamner  Cobbs  was  what  a  legion  of  news- 
paper people  either  openly  or  secretly  long  to 
be — an  effective  and  respected  editor  and 
publisher  of  a  weekly  newspaper  who  looked 
at  the  world  around  him  and  let  the  chips 
fall. 


HOW  DO  YOU  GET  A  FEDERAL 
GRANT? 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

OF    DELAWARE 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  11,  1968 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posed Program  Information  Act  of  1968 
which  was  originated  by  my  colleague 
from  Delaware,  the  Honorable  William 
V.  Roth,  Jr.,  has  been,t^etting  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  favorable  recognition 
in  the  press.  I  was  happy  to  sponsor  the 
same  proposal  In  the  Senate. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  July 
9  carrier  a  front  page  article,  by  Lyn 
Shepard,  on  "How  Do  You  Get  a  Federal 
Grant?" 

In  the  interest  of  giving  this  excellent 
article  greater  circulation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

How  Do  You  Get  a  Federal  Grant? 

(By  Lyn  Shepard  i 

■  Washington. — For  a  long  time  the  game 

of  "grantsmanship"  has  been  confined  to  an 

elite   set   of    expert   players   who   know   the 

ways  and  wiles  of  Washington  firsthand. 

But  now — thanks  to  the  zeal  of  a  little- 
known  freshman  congressman — every  small- 
town official  In  the  nation  may  soon  master 
the  knack. 

That.  In  a  nutshell,  is  the  Intent  of  a 
House  bill  titled  the  "Program  Information 
Act  of  1968"  which  Rep.  'William  V.  Roth 
(R)  of  Delaware  filed  a  few  weeks  ago. 

It  requires  the  president  to  issue  an  an- 
nual catalogue  of  federal  grant  programs 
and  to  update  it  monthly.  The  president 
would  also  be  expected  to  report  to  Congress 
each  year  on  his  progress  in  unifying  the 
myriad  of  aid  programs. 

SUSPICIONS    SUPPORTED 

The  measure  resulted  from  an  eight- 
month  study  by  Mr.  Roth's  staff  which  con- 
firmed what  many  congressmen  strongly 
suspected,  namely,  as  the  Delaware  law- 
maker told  his  colleagues: 

"We  found  that  no  one,  anywhere,  knows 
exactly  how  many  federal  programs  there 
are. 

"We  found  that  nowhere  Is  there  a  cen- 
tral, comprehensive  repository  where  mean- 
ingful information  on  all  operating  pro- 
grams can  be  found. 

"We  found  that  more  than  $20  billion  a 
year  is  being  spent  on  such  programs,  yet 
only  with  long  and  great  effort  can  one  be- 
gin to  find  meaningful  information  about 
all  of  them. 

"We  found  that  there  is  no  common  de- 
nomination— that  is,  widely  used  definition, 
of  Just  what  a  'program'  Is. 

"We  found  that  only  the  largest  cities  and 
states  and  universities  have  the  necessary 
money    and    staff     required    Just     to    keep 
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abreast  of  the  programs  from  which  they 
might  benefit." 

A  number  of  House  members — Democrats 
and  Republicans — have  stepped  forward  to 
laud  Mr.  Roth's  research  effort  and  his  bill. 

One  of  these,  Rep.  Florence  P.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  Is  the  ranking  GOP  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, where  the  Roth  bill  Is  under  study. 
If  her  party  wins  the  House  In  November, 
Mrs.  Dwyer  will  become  the  panel's  new 
chairman. 

"As  a  congressman  seeking  to  help  local 
offlclals  utilize  federal  programs,"  Mrs. 
Dwyer  charged,  "I  have  seen  frustration, 
delay,  and  disappointment." 

The  Influential  congrresswoman  rec;illed 
memories  distressingly  familiar  to  her  col- 
leagues: "The  numberless  telephone  calls 
where  only  one  should  do;  the  endless  round 
of  meetings  and  conferences  that  produce 
nothing;  the  volumes  of  Information  and 
reams  of  paperwork  that  lilnder  Instead  of 
help." 

Another  congress  woman.  Rep.  Margaret 
M.  Heckler  (R)  of  Massachusetts,  told  of 
the  groups  of  officials  in  her  district  who 
come  to  Washington  seeking  aid  for  sewer 
systems  or  other  publlc-.<M!rvlce  projects. 

"Just  as  often,"  Mrs.  Heckler  said,  "they 
return  home  both  empty  handed  and  Just  as 
bewildered  as  when  they  came." 

Mr.  Roth  has  also  enlistea  .strong  Demo- 
cratic allies  In  the  House.  These  Include 
senior  members  like  Reps.  Wilbur  D.  Mills 
of  Arkansas.  Henry  S.  Reuss  of  Wisconsin, 
and  Dante  B.  Fascell  of  Florida. 

Me.'isrs  Reuss  and  Fascell  expect  the  Roth 
bill  to  win  broad  bipartisan  support  In  Con- 
gress. 

"I've  heard  only  one  argument  against  it," 
Mr.  Roth  says.  '"This  is  that  It  will  increase 
demand  for  more  federal  spending." 

PROGRAMS    LISTED.    I  .090 

The  congressman,  a  conservative  on  fiscal 
issues,  counters  that  spending  won't  in- 
crease but  Its  dispersion  v^ill  be  fairer  and 
more  clearly  based  on  need. 

As  things  stand,  he  maintains,  a  "fourth 
establishment"  has  .sprung  up  amid  all  the 
grants  programs  "responsible  to  no  one, 
self-perpetuating  in  nature,  and  too  often 
duplicative  in  effort." 

The  Roth  study  found  that  1.090  grant 
programs  exist  today,  although  the  most 
complete  federal  catalog  (compiled  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity)  lists  only 
530.  The  differing  figures  are  traced  largely 
to  the  confusing  issue:  What  Is  a  program? 

Mr.  Roth  feels  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  should  prepare  an  annual  compen- 
dium to  unify  all  such  programs  govern- 
mentwide. 

Only  one  federal  department  refused  to 
answer  the  Roth  questionnaire  on  grant  pro- 
grams. But  this  one,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  handles 
nearly  half  the  total   programs. 

When  Mr.  Roth  sent  478  questionnaires  to 
HEW  'program  administrators."  the  depart- 
ment contended  that  it  would  take  1,600 
man-hours  to  complete  them.  That's  too 
much  time  to  be  spent  for  a  single  congress- 
man, tlie  HEW  ofUcials  said. 


WHAT  CAN  I  DO  TO  HELP? 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  July  11,  1968 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
question,  "What  can  I  do  to  help?"  is 
asked  it  is  a  good  yardstick  with  which 
sincerity  can  be  measured.  If  indeed  a 
long  journey  begins  with  a  single  step 
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forward,  then  so  does  positive  nation- 
wide progress  begin  in  the  individual 
hearts  of  our  citizenry  as  each  asks  him- 
self what  can  he  do  to  help  eliminate 
such  disasters  as  the  recent  riots  which 
dotted  our  Nation. 

Henry  T.  Reath.  a  fellow  Philadel- 
phian,  feels  that  help  begins  with  un- 
derstanding and  recommends  that  con- 
cerned people  read  the  U.S.  Riot  Com- 
mission Report.  This  recommendation  is 
contained  in  a  letter  Mr.  Reath  recent- 
ly forwarded  to  me  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  tliat  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Although  I  do  not  necessarily  concur 
with  every  line  of  Mr.  Reath's  letter.  I 
do  think  it  can  be  shared  with  those  who 
have  not  yet  found  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  "What  can  I  do  to  help?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  isrinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Can  I  Do  To  Help? 
(By  Henry  T.  Reath,  CHCA  board  member) 

The  tragic  events  of  Dr.  Martin  King's 
death,  followed  by  the  riots  and  racism  of  l:ist 
week  have  prompted  many  people  to  ask: 
"What  can  I  as  an  Individual  jjerson  do  to 
help  solve  the  dreadful  racial  conflict  that 
continues  to  divide  and  despoil  our  nation?" 

The  short  answer  is:  "Lots!" 

First  and  foremost,  one  can  become  truly 
informed  and  concerned  about  the  problem, 
its  causes  and  solutions.  Secondly,  one  can 
express  his  or  her  concern  to  others  and  mo- 
tivate them  to  the  same  degree  of  concern 
and  dedication.  Finally,  there  is  much  that 
all  of  us  can  do  in  living  our  daily  lives  to 
demonstrate  through  deeds,  as  well  as  words, 
our  compassion  and  respect  for  the  human 
worth  and  dignity  of  all  persons,  regardless 
of  the  color  of  their  slcin. 

Speclflcally  here  are  a  few  concrete  sug- 
gestions : 

I.    BECOME    INFORMED    AND    CONCERNED 

For  one  of  the  most  timely,  comprehensive 
and  readable  books  on  our  current  racial 
problems,  get  and  read  a  copy  of  the  U.S.  Riot 
Commission  Report — (Report  of  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders) 
Bantam  Books — QZ4273.  In  paperback— SI. 25. 

Tom  Wicker's  excellent  introduction  should 
pique  your  Interest  to  read  on.  Likewise  the 
Official  Summary  (pages  1-34)  is  excellent,  as 
are  Chapters  8-13.  16  and  17  for  one  who 
wishes  to  scan  the  report  for  its  most  signifi- 
cant portions. 

Make  no  misUike.  the  Riot  Report  is  no  "pie 
in  the  sky"  program  by  fuzzy-headed  liberals 
bent  only  on  adding  to  the  national  debt. 
Many  of  their  recommendations  costing  little 
or  no  money  apply  to  "community  response." 
as  well  as  to  specific  actions  to  be  taken  by 
municipal  and  state  governments.  (See  Chap- 
ter 10-12).  Others  costing  no  money  at  all 
apply  to  all  of  us — matters  such  as  prejudices, 
attitudes,  and  state  of  mind. 

2.    TELL    OTHERS    OF    YOUR    CONCERN 

It  takes  well  Informed,  concerned,  and  ar- 
ticulate  people    to   get  tilings   done. 

Take  every  opportunity  you  get  to  tell 
others  about  the  problems,  solutions  and 
your  view  of  priorities  on  the  use  of  your 
tax  monies  to  help  solve  the  underlying 
social  and  economic  problems.  (See  Chapter 
16  of  the  Riot  Report.  "The  Future  of  the 
ClUes.") 

Exhort  all  employers  to  actively  seek,  and 
participate  in  programs  to  train  and  em- 
ploy unskilled  negroes  for  meamngful  Jobs. 

3.    SHOW    YOUR    CONCERN    AND    PERSONAL    CON- 
VICTIONS   BT    DEEDS    AS    WELL    AS    WORDS 

Resolve  that  you  ^111  never  permit  an  act 
or  word  of  racial  prejudice  to  go  unanswered. 

Resolve  that  by  your  every  word  and  deed 
you  will  respect  the  human  worth  and  dig- 
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nlty   of   every   person,   white   or   black,   you 
meet. 

Follow  through  with  all,  o  one  or  more, 
of  the  specific  suggestions  for  Individual  ac- 
tion described  below. 

4.  ACT  now! 

Specific   Suggestions  For 
duclng  Others  To  Act  Regardl 
lems  In  Our  Country. 

A.  Make  copies  of  this 
tribute  them  among  your  o 
soclates,  friends,  and  family 
do  itkewl.se. 

B.  Write    personar  letters 
elected    representatives    in    1 
government,   as  well   as   your 
In  Congress  and  your  U.S 
them  honestly:   Have  they 
of  the  National  Advisory 
Disorders? — and  If  not,  will  t 
win  they  tell  you  where  the 
major   recommendations    for 
action  In  the  Report? 

C.  Visit  personally  or  wrl 
Ushers,    editors,    or    managers 
newspapers  and  other  news 
gest   that   thwy   run   a   series 
stories  highlighting  some  of 
slon's  major  recommendation  i 
state  action,   accompanied   b 
box  score  record  cc«nparlng 
announced   policies  regarding 
slon"s    very    specific 
action    contained    In 
and  17. 

D.  Write  to  the  Presidents 
In  which  you  own  stock 
your   companies'   policy   and 
with   regard   to   hiring   and 
skilled   negroes   from    urban 
and  enclose  a  copy  of  this 
Ing    distribution    among 
employees. 

E.  Form  a  local  citizen's  ' 
mlttee  to  publicly  report  fro^i 
on  the  progress,  or  lack  of 
officials  on  the  Implemen 
mission's  very  ppeclflc 
fectlng  elected  officials  and 
government  action. 
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HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKl 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRE*ENTATIVES 


Thursday,  July  11 


cc?y 
Cor  x>ral 


Mr.    O'KONSKl.    Mr. 
David  Goossen,  sister  of 
Hansen,  has  sent  me  a 
written  on  May  9  by 
while   serving   with   the 
in  Vietnam. 

The   poem,    "My   Prophicy 
aptly  titled  as  just  1  mopth 
June   9.   Cpl.   Bernard   T 
killed  in  battle. 

Mrs.  Goossen  wrote  me 
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of  a  poem 
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My  brother  was  proud  of 
his  country.  He  gave  his  lift 
think  the  least  we  can  do  Is 
receives    recognition    for    his 
the  thoughts  that  must 
the  minds  of  all  of  our  youn^ 
nam.  I  surely  can't  see  how 
that  poem  without  an 
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the  Record.  The  poem,  "My  Prophecy," 
by  Cpl.  Bernard  T.  Hansen,  follows: 
My  Prophecy 

I  have  this  feeling  I  can't  shake,  God  I  know 

not  why. 
But  I  know  I  will  never  live  to  see  this  year 

end  pa.ss  me  by. 
I  may  be  wrong  Inside  my  head,  yet  this  I 

know  is  so. 
That  I  will  die  a  thousand  deaths  with  one 

tremendous  blow. 
I  fear  not  death  for  death  itself  Is  nothing 

short  of  life. 
But   the  agonies   of   dying  are  my   greatest 

mental  strife. 
1  play  my  game  of  cheating  death  with  an 

almost  passionate  drive. 
And  steal  from  death  the  air  I  breathe  each 

day   that  I'm  alive. 
I'll  live  my  life  from  day  to  day  as  well  may 

be    my   last. 
Though  I  know  not  when  or  where  or  why, 

I  know  the  die  Is  cast. 


CAPT.  DEAN  L.  HOAR,  OF  IDANA, 
KANS.,  ONE  OF  THE  RECIPIENTS 
OF  THE  MacKAY  TROPHY  FOR 
1967 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OP    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday.  July  11.  1968 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  10:30  this 
morning,  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  honored  the  ofiBcers  and  crew  of  a 
KC-135  aircraft  with  the  presentation  of 
the  MacKay  Trophy  for  1967.  This  is  an 
award  which  has  been  made  each  year 
since  1911  to  the  person  or  persons  who 
make  the  most  meritorious  flight  of  the 
year.  The  MacKay  Trophy  for  1967  has 
been  awarded  to  Maj.  John  H.  Casteel, 
Capt.  Dean  L.  Hoar.  Capt.  Richard  L. 
Trail,  and  M.  Sgt.  Nathan  C.  Campbell, 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 

This  award  is  of  special  importance  to 
the  State  of  Kansas  and  to  me  as  the 
Representative  of  the  Second  District 
because  Capt.  Dean  L.  Hoar,  the  navi- 
gator of  this  crew,  is  a  native  of  Kansas 
and  regards  Idana,  Kans.,  as  his  home. 
All  of  us  are  proud  of  the  recognition 
which  has  come  to  Captain  Hoar  because 
of  the  contribution  he  made  during  the 
flight,  which  has  been  cited  as  the  most 
meritorious  during  the  year  of  1967. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
direct  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  MacKay  Trophy  citation  and  to  the 
citation  of  Captain  Hoar's  role  in  the 
flight.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  will  agree 
with  the  Air  Force  in  designating  this 
flight  as  the  most  meritorious  of  1967 
and  thus  worthy  of  the  MacKay  Trophy. 
The  citations  and  a  brief  biographical 
sketch  of  Captain  Hoar  follow : 

The  MacKay  Trophy  for  the  Year  1967 
(Awarded  to  Maj.  John  H.  Casteel,  Capt. 
Dean  L.  Hoar,  Capt.  Richard  L.  T^ail, 
M.  Sct.  Nathan  C.  Campbell,  Strategic 
Air  Command) 

For  the  most  meritorious  flight  of  the  year 
as  the  crew  of  a  KC-135  aircraft  on  May  31, 
1967.  On  this  date,  the  aircraft  commanded 
by  Major  Casteel  departed  a  Southeast  Asia 
base  on  a  scheduled  tactical  refueling  mis- 
sion. This  crew  distinguished  themselves  by 
extraordinary  achievement  during  this  flight 
when  they  were  suddenly  called  upon  to  per- 
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form  the  first  multiple  air  refueling  between 
a  KC-135  aircraft  and  an  A-3  Navy  Tanker 
which  simultaneously  refueled  a  Navy  F-8 
aircraft,  under  emergency  fuel  shortages  and 
combat  conditions.  Along  with  this  historic 
refueling  feat,  the  exactness  and  professional 
competence  of  this  crew  resulted  in  the  sav- 
ing of  six  Navy  aircraft  and  their  crews. 
Their  outstanding  aerial  and  navigational 
skill,  devotion  to  duty,  and  humanitarian 
interest  in  their  fellow  servicemen  reflect  the 
highest  credit  upon  themselves  and  the 
tJnited  States  Air  Force. 


Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Captain  Hoab's  Role 

On  31  May  1967.  Captain  Dean  L.  Hoar 
was  the  navigator  aboard  a  KC-135  aircraft 
that  departed  a  Southeast  Asia  base  on  a 
scheduled  tactical  refueling  mission.  With 
completion  of  the  first  scheduled  refueling. 
a  request  was  received  from  the  US.  Navy 
to  proceed  northward  lor  a  poealble  emer- 
gency air  refueling.  The  just  refueled  P-104s 
escorted  the  KC-135  The  Navy  vectored  the 
KC-135  to  a  rendezvous  with  two  A-3  Sky- 
warrior  tankers.  The  A-3s'  fuel  condition 
was  BO  critical  that  the  KC-135  had  to  de- 
scend to  a  very  low  altitude  to  effect  the 
hook-up.  The  A-3  tanker  reported  three  min- 
utes of  fuel  remaining  at  refueling  contact. 
After  a  small  offload,  the  number  two  A-3 
was  refueled.  During  this  operation,  the  en- 
tire flight  made  rendezvous  with  two  F-8 
Crusaders,  also  at  a  critically  low  fuel  state. 
The  F-8s  elected  to  hook-up  and  refuel  with 
the  A-3  tanker  while  still  In  contact  on- 
loading  fuel  from  the  KC-135.  The  F-8s  es- 
timated only  300  pounds  of  fuel  remaining 
at  the  time.  The  Navy  alrcmft  received 
enough  fuel  to  return  to  tbetr  carriers.  An- 
other emergency  call  was  received  from  two 
Navy  F-4B  Phantoms.  After  rendezvous,  the 
first  F-4  made  his  Initial  contact  with  only 
800  pounds  of  fuel.  The  two  F-Ae  were  re- 
fueled and  returned  to  their  carriers.  By 
this  time,  the  KC-135  was  in  a  low  fuel  state 
and  diverted  to  the  nearest  suitable  base 
for  recovery. 

Captain  Hoax  distlngtUshed  himself  by  ex- 
traordinary achievement  during  this  fUght 
when  he  was  suddenly  dlverveti  to  effect  ren- 
dezvous with  new  types  of  aircraft  while 
under  combat  conditions.  He  rapidly  ad- 
Justed  known  techniques  and  methods  to 
accomplish  the  rendezvous  and  air  refuel- 
ing of  the  Navy  aircraft  in  the  flight.  The 
exactness  and  professional  competence  of 
Captain  Hoar  were  responsible  for  saving  six 
aircraft  and  their  crews.  Captain  Hoar  dis- 
played outstanding  navigatloDal  sklU,  devo. 
tlon  to  duty  and  a  humanltarton  Interest 
for  his  fellow  servicemen. 

Capt.  Dean  L.  Hqab 

Captain  Dean  L.  Hoar  was  born  in  Horton, 
Kansas.  10  April  1938.  He  graduated  from 
Clay  County  Community  High  School.  Clay 
Coimty.  Kansas  in  1956.  Captain  Hoar  re- 
reived  his  navigator  wings  upon  graduation 
from  James  Connelly  Air  Force  Base,  Texas 
in   1961. 

Captain  Hoar  attended  KC-97  transition 
school  at  Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  Texas  and 
was  assigned  to  Forbes  Air  Force  Base,  Kan- 
sas. Captain  Hoar  attended  KC-135  transi- 
tion schools  at  Castle  Air  Force  Base,  Cali- 
fornia and  Walker  Air  Force  Base,  New  Mex- 
ico, prior  to  reporting  to  the  902nd  Air  Re- 
fueling Squadron,  Clinton-Sherman  Air 
Force,  Oklahoma  In  June  1963. 

Captain  Hoar  has  flown  forty-seven  com- 
bat missions  In  Southeast  Asia  and  was 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Plying  Cross  and 
the  Air  Medal. 

Captain  Hoar  resides  on  Clinton-Sherman 
Air  Force  Base  with  his  wife,  the  former 
Darlene  Johnson  of  Idana.  Kansas,  and  their 
three  children. 
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MONETARY  POUCY  OP  THE 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 

or  t^as 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  11.  1968 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  last  week, 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
reported  a  bill  containing  an  amend- 
ment which  could  sabotage  monetary 
jX)Ucy  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
The  amendment  was  unanimously  op- 
posed by  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee  despite  our  desire  to  assist 
housing  and  the  mortgage  market  in 
periods  of  monetary  restraint. 

This  is  an  issue  of  such  importance 
that  all  Members  of  this  body  .should  be- 
come acquainted  with  its  ramifications 
before  they  are  called  upon  to  support  or 
reject  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Paul  S. 
Nadlcr,  associate  professor  of  fmance. 
New  York  University,  which  appeared  in 
the  American  Banker,  be  Included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Forckd  Fed  Support  or  Mortgages  Codld 

Sabotage  Monetary  Policy 

(By  Dr.  Paul  S.  Nadler) 

The  recent  action  of  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  directing  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  to  take  a  more  active  role 
in  the  mortgage  market.  Is  only  the  latest  in 
a  long  series  of  efforts  to  direct  a  steady 
stream  of  money  into  housing,  no  matter 
what  the  state  of  the  economy  and  the  credit 
markets.  The  present  atteoipt,  however,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  dangerous  from  the 
viewpoint  of  effective  monetary  policy,  at 
least  in  this  observer's  eyes. 

Two  years  ago.  the  Federal  Reserve  was 
given  the  authority  to  purchase  obligations 
of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  as 
part  of  Its  regxilar  open  market  operations. 
Now.  since  this  authority  has  not  been  used 
by  the  Fed.  the  Senate  Committee  wants  to 
change  the  law  so  that  the  Fed  is  directed 
to  take  a  more  active  role  in  the  mortgage 
market  through  this  route.  If  the  law  passes, 
then  the  entire  concept  of  open  market  oper- 
ations and  of  monet.ary  policy's  role  in  the 
economy  should  be  altered  markedly. 

There  is  good  economic  reason  why  the 
proponents  of  continuous  growth  in  the 
housing  Industry  should  want  some  new 
drastic  step  to  channel  money  into  the  mort- 
gage market  at  the  present  time. 

At  present,  with  money  extremely  tight. 
the  Treasury  still  gets  all  the  funds  it  needs, 
since  It  must  have  the  money  and  is  willing 
to  pay  going  rates.  Similarly,  many  business 
firms  find  that  Interest  cost  is  of  little  con- 
cern to  them  and  they  too  will  pay  what  they 
must  In  order  to  get  the  funds  they  need  for 
expansion  and  continued  operations. 

Consumer  credit  is  not  greatly  affected  by 
tight  money,  as  consumer  loan  rates  are 
generally  so  far  above  market  rates  on  other 
borrowlngB  that  money  alwa>'s  is  made  avaU- 
able  for  personal  loans  no  matter  the  state 
oif  the  credit  markets.  It  is  largely  mortgage 
finance  and  state  and  local  go\ernment  bor- 
rowings that  are  interest  rate  sensitive  and 
suffer  when  credit  conditions  are  tight.  And 
right  now,  obtaining  a  mortgage  loan  in  most 
areas  of  the  nation  Is  a  difficult  task  indeed. 

A  number  of  programs  have  been  suggested 
to  gain  more  funds  for  the  mortgage  market 
In  times  when  credit  Is  tight,  some  of  which 
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liave  been  effective  and  some  of  which  have 
not.  But  the  latest  idea — forcing  the  Fed  to 
buy  obllgatloius  backed  by  mortgage — appears 
to  be  the  most  direct  effort  to  rechannel 
capital  market  flows  and  obtain  more  mort- 
gage money.  For  baalcaUy  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee Is  saying  that  if  mortgage  guarantee 
programs  and  other  efforts  to  make  the  mort- 
gage more  attractive  as  an  investment  form 
when  money  is  tight  do  not  work,  we  simply 
can  force  the  Fed  to  accept  them  and  solve 
our  problem  by  developing  a  captive  buyer  of 
home  loan  paper. 

The  problem  with  this  approach  Is  that  It 
completely  distorts  the  role  of  open  market 
operations.  Up  to  now  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  looked  at  open  market  operations  as  a 
way  of  providing  funds  to  the  economy  or 
taking  them  away  in  a  completely  imper- 
sonal manner,  letting  the  market  place  de- 
cide where  the  Impact  of  the  restraint  would 
fall. 

Were  the  Fed  forced  to  buy  mortgages  as 
a  way  of  helping  the  mortgage  market,  where 
would  Euch  a  precedent  stop?  Next  it  might 
be  forced  to  buy  state  and  local  paper,  then 
small  business  pap)er.  then  urban  renewal 
paper,  and  finally  It  would  cease  to  be  a  con- 
troller of  credit  and  would  become  simply 
the  garbage  can  for  all  securities  that  no 
free  market  buyer  wanted,  but  that  Con- 
gress felt  should  have  a  market. 

The  end  product  of  this  might  be  com- 
plete Impotence  for  the  Federal  Reserve.  Its 
powers  could  be  as  minimal  as  they  were 
before  1951  when  It  had  to  buy  all  Govern- 
ment securities  sold  to  it  at  pegged  prices. 

Or  else  it  might  be  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve eventually  would  have  to  help  out  bo 
many  groups  in  its  open  market  operations 
that  unless  it  gives  up  the  ghost  and  buys 
everything  (despite  the  Inflationary  result), 
no  group  will  gain  many  benefits. 

In  any  event.  It  would  certainly  make  the 
Federal  Reserve  such  an  Important  buyer  in 
all  the  credit  markets  that  other  buyers 
would  become  wary.  And  the  capital  market 
would  again  return  to  conditions  such  as 
those  of  the  early  I950's,  when  the  Govern- 
ment security  markets  were  extremely  thin 
because  of  the  continual  wonder  of  what  the 
"Big  Buyer" — the  Fed — would  do. 

Making  the  Fed  eat  mortgages  when  no 
one  else  wants  them  would  definitely  ham- 
per effective  monetary  policy.  And  its  ad- 
vantage to  the  housing  market  would  be 
bought  at  the  price  of  either  greater  Infla- 
tion to  the  nation,  or  unfair  restraints  on  the 
availability  of  money  to  other  areas  that  in 
a  free  market  economy  would  be  more  de- 
serving of  credit  accommodation  than  mort- 
gages. 

With  such  the  case,  one  can  wonder  why 
housing  deserves  such  favored  treatment. 
Already  home  ownership  Is  subsidized  great- 
ly in  our  nation  in  a  number  of  ways.  For 
not  only  are  home  mortgages  guaranteed  by 
the  government — placing  them  ahead  of 
other,  more  worth-while  borrowers  in  the 
line  waiting  for  credit  accommodation,  but 
In  addition  our  whole  tax  structure  favors 
the  home  owner.  A  renter  of  an  apartment 
can  not  deduct  the  mortgage  interest  cost  or 
the  real  estate  tax  portion  of  his  rent  from 
his  Federal  taxes.  The  home  owner  can.  This 
is  a  decided  advantage  to  home  ownership. 
Why  should  It  gain  even  more  subsidies? 

What  must  be  remembered  is  that  the  real 
reason  why  the  mortgage  market  does  not  get 
more  money  in  periods  of  credit  stringency 
is  simply  that,  at  least  until  recently,  the 
home  buyer  and  builder  have  not  been  will- 
ing to  pay  going  rates  for  money  in  many 
cases.  They  want  ready  credit  accommoda- 
tion, but  unlike  the  Treasury  and  most  cor- 
porate borrowers,  they  want  their  credit  at 
Interest  rate  levels  that  no  longer  exist  in 
this  nation. 

What  must  be  remembered  is  tliat  housing 
Is  not  tliat  important  in  the  preference  at 
the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  economy.  For 
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It  Is  not  our  whole  housing  stock  of  65,000,- 
000  units  that  Is  affected  by  preferential  leg- 
islation, but  rather  the  500,000  or  so  extra 
new  houses  that  might  be  built  each  year 
were  money  readily  available.  And  the  own- 
ers of  the  65.000.000  have  little  reason  to 
worry  about  the  500.000  who  would  like  new 
homes  but  can't  have  them,  in  tlie  same  way 
tliat  a  man  whose  children  have  all  been 
accepted  in  college  usually  loses  Interest  in 
the  problem  of  how  to  get  more  college  seats 
so  that  more  children  can  be  accepted 

Tlie  nation  has  a  lot  of  priorities  far  more 
Important  at  the  present  than  finding  more 
money  for  traditional  housing.  And  when 
efforts  to  get  more  money  for  housing  now 
also  involve  seriously  harming  the  effective- 
ness of  the  major  economic  stabilization 
weapon  of  the  nation — Federal  Reserve  open 
market  operations — then  the  efforts  to  obUiln 
more  housing  money  not  only  are  unjustified 
but  also  damaging  to  our  overall  economic 
strength. 

The  secret  of  finding  more  housing  money 
in  a  period  of  high  Interest  rates  is  for  the 
home  buyer  and  builder  to  pay  going  rates 
and  for  the  states  to  get  rid  of  Interest  ceil- 
ings that  dont  provide  cheaper  money  but 
merely  prevent  lenders  from  channeling 
money  into  mortgages. 

This  is  the  secret  of  success  in  the  mort- 
gage market.  Not  turning  the  Federal  Reseno 
into  the  garbage  can  tliat  has  to  take  what- 
ever securities  no  one  else  wants. 


THE  NEW  WOMEN'S  RIGHTS 
MOVEMENT 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

_r  m:ch:c..»,n 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11,  1968 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  tills  country  in  the  past  15 
years  have  been  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
revolution  in  the  laws,  practices,  and  at- 
titudes affecting  the  civil  rights  of  racial 
minorities.  The  press,  radio,  television, 
and  other  media  of  information  are  con- 
stantly informing  the  people  about  the 
fight  to  eliminate  discrimination  ba.scd 
on  race,  color,  religion,  and  national 
origin. 

However,  very  few  people  are  aware 
that  in  the  midst  of,  and  parallel  with, 
these  great  developments  In  dvll  rights 
relating  to  racial  and  ethnic  minorities 
there  is  a  gro'wing  revolution  In  the  fight 
to  expand  equal  emploj-ment  opportu- 
nities for  women. 

During  the  past  5  years,  there  has  been 
greater  demonstration  of  concern  for  the 
legal  status  of  women  than  at  any  time 
since  the  adoption  of  the  19th  amend- 
ment which,  in  1920.  pave  women  the 
right  to  vote.  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Johnson  issued  Executive  or- 
ders expanding  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  women  in  Government  and  by 
companies  holding  Government  con- 
tracts. Congress  enacted  several  laws,  in- 
cluding the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963  and 
title  vn  of  the  Cinl  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
which  have  broadened  the  employment 
rights  of  women.  Thirteen  States  now 
have  laws  which  prohibit  empIo\-ment 
disci-imination  on  the  basis  of  sex.  All 
over  the  country,  organizations  and  per- 
sons are  becoming  increasingly  Involved 
in  this  struggle  to  end  sex  discrimination 
in  employment. 
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But  this  struggle  is  still 
noticed    by   the   public    at 
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Miss  Sonia  Pressman,  a 
lawyer  who  is  senior  attor 
Equal  Opportunity 
delivered   a  speech   at   the 
PI  Sorority  convention  hel< 
1968,   in   Washington.   DC 
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THE  New  Women's  Rights  Movement 


(By  Sonla  Pressman,  senior 
of  Uie  General  Counsel.  Equ 
Opportunity       Commission, 
Luncheon.  Iota  Alpha  PI 
tlon.  Washington.  D.C.,  June 

Good  afternoon.  It's 
you  today,  although  I  stlU  c 
been  Invited  to  address  a 
ference.  Someone  once  said.  1 
enough,   all    things   come   to 
this  Invitation  20  years  ago 
freshman  at  Cornell.  Then,  I 
my   first    time    away   from 
with  braces  on  my  teeth, 
my  eyes,  and  a  lack  of  poise 
my  anxiety.  You  didn't  want 
I'm  afraid  I  didn't  want  you 
at  that  time  struck  me  as  or; 
voted  to  the  pursuit  of  frlvoUt 
both  grown  up  slnc«  then. 

When  Jackie   was   kind   en^ 
me  to  be  your  speaker,  severE  I 
Ics  suggested  themselves.  My 
to  discuss  Title  VII  of  the 
which  my  agency  administer; 
clal  area  of  my  Interest — the 
in   the   area   of   employment 
based  on  sex.  I  could  have 
our  problems  and  rulings  In 
separate  Jobs  and  seniority  li 
women:  separate  union  local: 
classified    advertising    which 
women  only  or  which  Is 
regated  columns;  the  proble: 
state   laws   which   restrict 
may  do.  the  hours  they  may 
weight  they  may   lift;    the   1 
the  cases  Involving  airline  s 
the  problems  of  different 
pension    benefits    based    on 
work  in  these  areas  Is  interes 
Ingful.  I  thought  it  would  t 
discuss  something  of   more 
niticance  to  you. 

My  next  impulse  was  to  te 
of  my  life  since  I  was  where 
la  the  hope  that  you  might 
Insights  for   your   own 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

opportunity  to  talk  about  myself  is  one  I 
rarely  resist — I  decided  to  resist  It  today  for 
several  reasons.  Firstly,  I  couldn't  possibly 
do  Justice  to  the  subject  in  the  short  time 
allotted  to  me.  And,  more  Importantly,  when 
I  sought  my  way  In  my  own  early  flounder- 
ing days.  I  never  found  It  in  the  lives  of 
others.  We  are  all  doomed  to  live  our  own 
lives — to  do  "our  own  thing".,  as  It  were — 
and  the  paths  trod  by  others  are  never  the 
ones  upon  which  we  find  ourselves.  And  so. 
Instead  of  talking  to  you  about  what  the 
Commission  Is  doing — and  what  I  have 
done— I  decided  to  talk  to  you  about  what 
women  such  as  yourselves  are  doing  in  the 
new  movement  for  women's  rights,  and  the 
part  you  can  play  in  that  struggle  if  you  so 
choose. 

What  I'm  talking  about  Is  the  sexual  revo- 
lution, and  in  particular  one  phase  of  It — 
the  struggle  for  equality  of  employment  op- 
portunity for  women  in  this  country.  Like  all 
struggles,  the  struggle  for  women's  rights 
has  been  going  on  since  the  beginning  of 
time.  And  also  like  all  struggles,  It  begins 
anew  lor  each  generation.  For  me.  the  new 
sexual  revolution  began  in  1961.  when  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  by  Executive  Order,'  estab- 
lished the  Presidents  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women,  to  review  the  status  of 
women  and  make  recommendations  for  im- 
provement. The  Commission,  with  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  as  Chairman  and  Esther  Peterson 
as  Executive  Vice  President,  submitted  its 
report.  American  Women,  to  the  President  in 
1963.  That  year.  President  Kennedy  estab- 
ILslied  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  and 
Citizens  Advisory  Council  on  the  Status  of 
Women  to  facilitate  carrying  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President's  Commission.^ 
The  Interdepartmental  Committee,  which 
consists  of  10  cabinet  officers  and  heads  of 
federal  agencies  whose  work  is  of  a  particu- 
lar Interest  to  women,^  is  currently  chaired 
by  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard  Wirtz.  The 
Citizens  Advisory  Council,  which  consists  of 
private  citizens  selected  by  the  President,  Is 
currently  chaired  by  Senator  Maurlne  B. 
Neuberger.  Also  in  1963.  Congress  passed  the 
Equal  Pay  for  Equal  Work  Act ' — incredibly 
enough,  the  first  piece  of  federal  legislation 
prohibiting  discrimination  based  on  sex.  The 
following  year,  the  Congress  enacted  Title 
VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  and  estab- 
lished the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  to  administer  it.  beginning  on 
July  2.  1965.  Among  other  things,  that  Act 
prohibits  discrimination  in  employment 
based  on  sex.  It  is,  however,  broader  than  the 
Equal  Pay  Act  in  that  it  prohibits  such  dis- 
crimination not  only  with  regard  to  pay  but 
with  regard  to  all  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment  and  union  membership — classi- 
fied advertising,  referral  for  employment, 
hire.  Job  classifications  and  seniority  lines, 
insurance  and  pension  benefits,  transfers, 
promotions,  layoff,  discharge,  retirement  age, 
physical  facilities,  and  the  like. 

Prior  to  1965,  only  two  states  had  fair  em- 
ployment practice  statutes  which  prohibited 
employment  discrimination  based  on  sex — 
Wisconsin,  whose  law  became  effective  In 
1961.  and  Hawaii,  whose  law  became  effective 
in  1964.  Beginning  In  1965.  eleven  other 
states    and   the   District    of   Columbia   have 
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1  Exec.  Order  No.  10980,  26  Fed.  Reg.  12059 
(1961). 

=  Exec.  Order  No.  11126,  28  Fed.  Reg.  H717 
(1963),  as  amended  by  Exec.  Order  No.  11221, 
30  Fed.  Reg.  6427  (1965). 

'  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Attorney  General,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Secretary  of  Commerce.  Secretary  of 
Labor.  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare,  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission'. 

•77  Stat.  56  (1963),  29  U.S.C.  Sec.  206(d) 
(1964). 


enacted  such  prohibitions.  That,  of  course, 
still  leaves  35  other  states  where  It  Is  lawful 
to  discriminate  in  employment  on  the  basis 
of  sex. 

The  states  have  also  been  active  recently 
in  other  respects.  Each  of  the  50  states  now 
has  a  Governor's  Commlfslon  on  the  Status 
of  Women.  This  very  day,  these  State  Com- 
missions and  the  Canadian  Commission  are 
concluding  their  Fourth  National  Confer- 
ence  here  In  Washington.  Since  the  passage 
of  "ntle  VII.  the  states  have  also  taken  a 
second  look  at  their  legislation  restricting 
the  emplyoyment  of  women  with  regard  to 
hours.  Jobs,  weight,  etc.  and  have  amended 
or  repealed  their  statutes  so  as  to  broaden 
opportunities  for  women. 

On  October  13.  1967,  President  Johnson 
Issued  Executive  Order  11375.  amending 
Executive  Order  11246.  so  as  to  provide  for 
a  new  two-pronged  attack  on  sex  discrimina- 
tion. One  part  of  the  Executive  Order,  which 
went  into  effect  on  November  12,  1967.  pro- 
hibits dl.^crimlnation  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  is  admin- 
istered by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

In  implementation  of  the  Order,  that 
Commission  In  September  1967.  established 
the  Federal  Women's  Program  and  in  March 
of  this  year  Issued  a  survey  on  white-collar 
employment  by  sex  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment as  of  October  31,   1966. 

The  survey  revealed  that  while  at  that 
time  women  occupied  ',i  of  all  full-time 
white-collar  government  positions,  they  rep- 
resented over  62 '"^  of  white-collar  employees 
in  each  of  the  four  lowest  grades  (where  the 
initial  rates  then  were  all  below  $5,000)  and 
2.4'^  and  below  In  each  of  the  four  highest 
grades  (where  the  initial  rates  were  from 
about  $18,000  to  $26,000).  The  survey  also 
gives  some  interesting  background  on  the 
role  of  women  In  the  federal  government.  It 
poinu  out  that  the  first  woman  appointed 
to  a  civil  service  position  made  the  highest 
score  on  the  first  civil  service  examination 
given  in  Washington  In  1883,  and,  as  fate 
would  have  it.  received  the  second  appoint- 
ment. 

It  reminds  us  that  the  last  legal  barrier 
to  equality  for  women  In  the  federal  service 
was  not  removed  until  1962.  Prior  to  that 
time,  an  1870  statute  was  Interpreted  so  as 
to  permit  agency  heads  to  request  men  only 
for  appointments,  promotions,  and  other 
personnel  actions.  A  1962  ruling  by  the  then 
Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy  in- 
validated this  Interpretation,  and.  In  1965. 
the  law  itself  was  repealed. 

I  mentioned  that  Executive  Order  11375 
had  two  prongs.  The  other  aspect  of  the 
Order,  which  will  become  effective  October 
13,  1968,  prohibits  discrimination  based  on 
sex  by  Federal  government  contractors  and 
subcontractors  and  under  Federally-assisted 
construction  contracts.  It  will  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance in  the  Department  of  Labor,  which 
has  authority  to  require  employers  to  develop 
and  implement  written  affirmative  action 
programs  to  eliminate  sex  discrimination, 
and  to  cancel  government  contracts  and  de- 
bar employers  from  receiving  such  contracts 
for  noncompliance. 

Another  recent  statute,  which  went  Into 
effect  10  days  ago.  will  also  have  a  significant 
effect  on  women's  Job  opportunities,  although 
It  is  not  directed  at  discrimination  based  on 
sex.  This  is  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1967  »,  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Labor,  which  prohibits  dis- 
crimination based  on  age  where  the  individ- 
ual involved  is  between  the  ages  of  40  to 
65.  Recently,  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
statute.  I  received  a  telephone  call  from  a 
woman  mathematician,  which  demonstrated 
the  need  for  such  legislation.  She  had  de- 
cided to  reenter  the  Job  market  at  the  age 
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'  P.L.  90-202,  81  Stat  602,  enacted  December 
15,  1967,  effective  June  12,  1968. 


of  40,  and  found  the  search  for  employment 
fruitless  and  frustrating.  One  employer  told 
her  that  It  wouldn't  hire  her  because  she  was 
a  woman  and  40.  and  that  her  college  diploma 
was  "worthless"  because  it  was  received  20 
years  ago. 

While  at  that  time,  this  woman  had  a 
right  to  file  a  charge  of  sex  discrimination, 
she  now  also  has  a  right  to  file  a  charge  of 
age  discrimination. 

These  are  Just  some  of  the  major  federal 
and  state  legislative  changes  which  have  oc- 
curred In  the  past  few  years.  However,  much 
of  the  Impetus  for  progress  has  come  from 
many  other  individuals  and  organizations, 
some  of  which  have  recently  entered  the 
struggle  while  others  have  been  Involved  for 
a  long,  long  time.  In  the  latter  class  Is  the 
National  Woman's  Party,  whose  history  Is 
a  microcosm  of  the  struggle  for  equality 
without  regard  to  sex. 

The  organization  began  In  1913  as  part 
of  the  National  American  Women's  Suffrage 
Association,  in  order  to  continue  and  con- 
clude the  campaign  for  woman's  suffrage. 
After  suffrage  was  acJileved  In  1920.  the  Na- 
tional American  Suffrage  Association  went 
on  to  become  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 
and  the  National  Woman's  Party  went  on  to 
campaign  against  other  forms  of  discrimi- 
nation based  on  sex.  Since  1923.  it  has  sought 
to  secure  passage  In  the  Congress  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  provides  that  "equality  of  righu 
under  the  Inw  shall  not  be  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  any  State  on  account  of 
sex".  Its  honorary  chairman  today.  Miss  Alice 
Paul,  has  been  with  the  organization  in  Its 
efforts  since  1913. 

Since  1920.  the  Woman's  Bureau  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  been  engaged  In 
efforts  to  enhance  the  status  of  working 
women;  lu  activities  and  publications  have 
made  a  significant  contribution. 

In  1966.  the  Federal  Woman's  Award  Study 
Group  on  Careers  for  Women  was  established 
by  President  Johnson.  This  is  an  organiza- 
tion of  women  who  since  1960  have  received 
the  Federal  Woman's  Award  for  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  federal  service,  and  who 
now  strive  to  enhance  the  status  of  all  wom- 
en In  the  government,  and  to  stimulate  the 
recruitment  of  able  women  for  government 
service. 

In  October  1966.  the  National  Organization 
for  Women — NOW — was  formed  "to  t;ike  ac- 
tion to  bring  women  into  full  participation 
In  the  mainstream  of  American  society  NOW, 
exercising  all  the  privileges  and  responsibili- 
ties thereof  in  truly  equal  partnership  with 
men".  Under  its  president.  Bett»-  Prledan.  au- 
thor of  "The  Feminine  Mystique",  the  orga- 
nization is  Involved  in  a  multitude  of  en- 
deavors to  promote  the  status  of  women — 
from  employment,  to  divorce  and  alimony 
proceedings,  to  abortion  reform,  to  media 
coverage  of  women's  activities,  to  assistance 
for  women  living  In  poverty.  Along  with  the 
National  Federation  of  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  Clubs.  Inc.  and  a  new  orga- 
nization named  Quid  Pro  Quo,  NOW  has 
been  active  In  representing  women  In  the 
many  lawsuits  currently  pending  across  the 
country  challenging  employment  discrimi- 
nation under  the  Equal  Pay  Act,  TlUe  VII, 
and  on  constitutional  grounds. 

Various  labor  organizations  are  also  en- 
gaged In  the  struggle  for  women's  rights. 
Among  those  that  immediately  come  to  mind 
are  the  Women's  Department  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  and  the  International  Chem- 
ical Workers  Union,  AFL-CIO,  both  of  which 
are  engaged  In  a  lawsuit  challenging  the  right 
of  a  company  to  refuse  to  employ  women  on 
Jobs  requiring  the  lifting  or  carrying  of 
over    35    pounds;  •    and    the    International 
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Union  of  Electrical,  Radio,  and  Machine 
Workers,  AFL-CIO.  which  recently  held  a 
Women's  Conference. 

On  the  Hill,  an  outstanding  exponent  of 
women's  employment  rights  Is  CongresB- 
woman  Martha  Griffiths,  who  frequently 
speaks  on  this  Issue  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Here  In  Washington,  and  across  the  coun- 
try, other  Individuals — male  and  female — are 
Increasingly  concerning  themselves  with 
this  Issue.  More  and  more,  books,  and  maga- 
zine, newspaper  and  law  review  articles  are 
dealing  with  the  subject.  In  this  connection. 
I  commend  to  you  two  recent  law  review 
articles  written  by  Professor  Leo  Kanowltz 
of  the  University  of  New  Mexico  In  the  St. 
Louis  Law  Journal  detailing  how  our  entire 
system  of  civil  and  criminal  law  Is  permeated 
with  second-class  treatment  for  women.'  You 
may  also  be  interested  in  a  book  by  Caro- 
line Bird,  to  be  published  next  week,  entitled 
Born  Female:  The  High  Cost  of  Keeping 
Women  Down. 

This  Is  what  the  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments and  various  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions have  been  doing  to  promote  equality 
for  women  in  recent  years.  What  have  you 
been  doing,  what  should  you  be  doing,  and 
what  can  you  do? 

I  suppose  before  we  address  ourselves  to 
those  questions,  we  ought  to  consider  wlieth- 
er  you  want  to  become  involved  In  this 
struggle  at  all.  After  all,  there  are  hazards 
to  entering  the  fight  for  women's  rights. 
Just  as  there  are  to  entering  any  struggle 
to  change  the  structure  of  our  society.  Re- 
cent events  have  surely  demonstrated  that. 
What  are  some  of  these  hazards?  Firstly, 
if  you  Join  the  fight  for  women's  rights, 
you  will  be  embarking  on  a  struggle  that  Is 
opposed  by  most  men  and  many  women. 
Men.  unless  they  are  secure  in  themselves — 
and  few  people  today  are — oppose  equality 
for  women  on  the  Job  because  the  competi- 
tion poses  a  threat  to  them.  Their  Inde- 
pendence has  already  been  diminished  by 
the  advent  of  big  government,  big  business 
and  big  unions.  Now  the  small  domain  left 
to  them  on  the  Job  is  also  being  Invaded — 
and  by  the  only  adult  group  they  may  still 
dominate — women.  Women,  too.  oppose 
equality.  They  know  it  is  a  double-edged 
sword,  and  brings  with  it  not  only  additional 
opportunity  but  additional  responsibility. 
Moreover,  they  fear  the  loss  of  special  privi- 
leges to  which  they  have  become  accustomed. 
If  you  enter  the  fight  for  women's  rights, 
you  will  not  only  incur  the  wrath  of  these 
men  and  women,  but  perhaps  also  of  those 
closest  to  you — family,  friends,  business  as- 
sociates— all  of  whom  may  fear  change  and 
question  your  involvement  in  It.  And  far 
worse  than  wrath — you  will  encounter  ridi- 
cule. For  as  Barbara  Bates  Gunderson.  for- 
mer U.S.  Civil  Service  Commissioner  has 
observed,  the  weapon  which  has  traditional- 
ly been  used  to  keep  women  from  engaging 
In  the  struggle  to  secure  equal  rights  Is  "the 
weapon  of  ridicule".'  Furthermore,  both  men 
and  women  wonder  whether  the  sexual  rev- 
olution will  result  In  chaos,  or  a  better  social 
order.  Men  are  already  wearing  cosmetics, 
jewelry  and  clothes  they  shunned  a  short 
while  ago,  and  are  demonstrating  other  char- 
acteristics previously  considered  exclusively 
feminine.  Some  fear  that  we  are  heading  to- 
wards a  de-sexed  society,  while  others  claim 
that  the  de-emphasis  of  sex  in  areas  where 
It  is  not  relevant  Is  a  wholesome  approach. 
And  yet.  in  the  midst  of  all  this.  I  ask  you 
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to  Involve  yourselves  In  the  struggle  for  wom- 
en's rights.  Why  should  you  do  so?  Firstly, 
because  you  are  women. 

Women  through  the  ages  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life — the  human  condition.  Too  rarely,  how- 
ever, have  we  fought  to  Improve  our  own 
lot.  In  this  respect,  we  must  take  a  leaf  from 
the  book  of  the  civil  rights  movement  which 
has  demonstrated  that  a  people  only  achieve 
their  rights  when  they  themselves  stand  up 
and  fight  for  them.  Secondly.  It  has  been  my 
experience  that  life  Is  only  meaningful  when 
one  is  committed  to  a  cause  which  !.■;  larger 
than  one's  own  existence— and  the  struggle 
for  women's  rights  Is  such  a  cause.  It  is  one 
of  today's  struggles.  Nor  is  It  a  frivolous 
struggle,  as  some  would  have  you  believe.  We 
are  not  talking  about  the  mythical  man  who 
wants  to  be  a  Playboy  bunny.  We  are  talking 
about  the  women  who  head  1  10  of  the 
families  in  this  country  We  are  tiUking 
about  the  v«-.>men  who  head  23'.  of  the  non- 
white  families,  nearly  three-quarters  which 
livp  in  poverty. 

You  should  be  Involved  In  this  etruggle 
tr.fcause  women  are  Intellectually,  emotion 
ally  and  physically  at  least  the  equal  of  men. 
(xcept  wltli  regard  to  sheer  brawn— which 
is  becoming  Increasingly  Irrelevant — and  It 
is.  therefore,  immoral  to  relegate  them  to 
second-class  status. 

You  should  become  Involved  In  this  strug- 
gle because  our  current  double  standard  of 
expectations  places  an  impossible  burden  on 
both  males  and  females.  Not  all  females  are 
adept  at  cooking,  sewing,  and  childrearlnK: 
not  all  men  are  Inclined  to  athletic  prowess, 
business  acumen,  or  political  leadership.  By 
equalizing  opportunities  and  expectations 
regardless  of  sex.  we  will  permit  both  men 
and  women  to  pursue  meaningful  lives  at- 
tuned to  their  own  ablUtles  and  Inclinations 
And.  lastly,  you  sliould  become  involved  In 
the  struggle  to  eliminate  sex  discrimination 
so  that  you.  your  husband,  and  your  chil- 
dren may  have  opportunities  bounded  only 
by  your  desires  and  abilities. 

What  then  can  you  do  to  play  a  part  In 
the  women's  rights  movement?  Firstly,  you 
can  si>eak  up  for  women's  rights  whenever 
the  situation  presents  Itself — not  with 
stridency  or  fanaticism — but  as  an  article  of 
faith  and  with  a  sense  of  humor  about  the 
human  predicament. 

You  may  decide  that  you  yourself  wish  to 
work — either  on  a  paid  or  volunteer  basis — 
and  that  you  want  to  pursue  a  career  only, 
or  to  combine  that  career  with  marriage,  if 
you  are  so  inclined. 

If  you  have  children,  ndse  them  to  par- 
ticipate equally  in  the  cooperation  and  com- 
petition of  the  world  around  them.  Let  them 
know — whether  they  are  male  or  famale — 
that  you  expect  them  to  develop  their 
unique  potential. 

You  may  want  to  Join  organizations  en- 
gaged In  this  struggle,  or  promote  activities 
in  this  area  by  organizations  you  are  already 
In.  Make  sure  that  such  organizations  do  not 
themselves  discriminate,  and  relegate  women 
to  less-meaningful  endeavors. 

Become  familiar  with  the  laws  of  your 
municipality  and  state,  and  with  those  of  the 
federal  government  in  this  area,  and  let  your 
legislators  know  of  your  interests  and  con- 
cerns. Keep  in  touch  with  the  federal  and 
state  agencies  in  the  area  of  sex  discrimina- 
tion, and  with  their  pronouncements. 

Advise  political  candidates  of  your  views 
on  women's  rights,  and  solicit  their  support 
in  your  endeavors. 

In  short — become  involved. 
All  this  was  said  many  years  ago,  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  by  a  Jewish  sage.  Rabbi 
Hlllel — and  I  should  like  to  close  my  remarks 
by  quoting  him:  "If  I  am  not  for  myself,  who 
will  be  for  me?  If  I  am  only  for  myself,  what 
am  I?  And  If  not  now— when?" 
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Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  Preside:  it.  education 
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II,    DEVELOPMENT    OF   THE   PROGRAM 

The  committee  began  investigating  the  fea- 
sibility of  the  program  by  discussing  the  Idea 
with  distinguished  educators  and  leaders 
throughout  the  state.  The  Idea  was  applauded 
and  encouraged  by  state  leaders.  The  com- 
mittee began  to  take  positive  action;  stu- 
dents from  numerous  coUeges  across  the  state 
toolc  .1  strong  Interest  in  the  program.  An  Ad- 
visory Committee  was  established  and  the 
open  exchange  of  Information  and  Ideas 
which  occurred  between  college  students  and 
educators  resulted  In  the  development  of  the 
program. 

The  overall  idea  of  the  program  Is  to  trans- 
port high  school  students  to  the  college  near- 
est to  their  high  school.  At  this  time,  they 
will  take  part  In  a  program  which  will  show 
them  that  they  can  benefit  from  a  higher 
education.  The  program  will  be  presented 
during  the  week  of  October  13-19.  1968  It 
will  last  for  approximately  an  hour  and  a 
half.  The  Committee  agreed  that  a  general 
format  for  the  program  was  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  uniformity  throughout  the  state,  but 
that  each  of  the  participating  coUeges  could 
use  a  certain  degree  of  discretion  In  the  pres- 
entation of  the  program. 

in.    THEORY    behind    THE    PROGRAM 

The  program  Is  totally  unique  in  its  ap- 
proach since  It  will  be  completely  carried 
out  by  students.  The  reasoning  used  in  de- 
veloping the  program  la  that  college  stu- 
dents will  be  able  to  attack  the  problem  on 
the  level  of  a  peer  group  contact  rather  than 
as  a  program  of  advice  from  "older  and  wiser" 
sources.  It  is  the  feeling  of  the  committee 
that  high  school  students  will  be  more  re- 
laxed in  an  environment  that  includes  people 
closer  In  age  to  themselves.  Before  the  pro- 
gram can  be  effective,  rapport  must  be  es- 
tablished between  the  two  elements.  It  Is  the 
obligation  of  those  students  who  carry  out 
the  program  to  establish  this  rapport.  The 
main  ideas  of  the  program,  which  will  b« 
discussed  later,  will  be  repeated  several  times 
so  that  the  high  school  students  will  under- 
stand the  program  completely.  Repetition 
win  clarify  and  emphasize. 

r».   THE    PROGRAM    rTSELr 

The  program  Itself  la  divided  Into  several 
parts: 

A.  To  begin  the  program,  the  Student 
Government  Association  president  of  the 
host  Institution  will  deliver  a  welcoming 
iuldress.  His  address  wUl  explain  the  purpose 
of  the  program.  It  is  essential  that  the  pres- 
ident's speech  touch  on  all  the  major  issues 
to  be  discussed  in  the  total  presentation. 
Points  to  be  Introduced  by  the  president  In- 
clude the  economic  and  social  values  of  a 
college  education,  opportunities  in  the 
state  for  continuing  education  on  a  college 
level,  and  the  availability  of  scholarships 
and  loans.  Emphasized  also  will  be  the  idea 
that  anyone  who  successfully  finishes  high 
school  should  be  able  to  complete  college. 
Finally,  the  president  will  Introduce  the 
guest  speaker.  This  speaker  will  be  one  of 
three  Individuals:  a  student  enrolled  In  a 
community  college  or  a  vocational  school; 
an  individual  who  did  not  go  to  college  im- 
mediately after  high  school  but  has  since  en- 
rolled in  colleges  or  wishes  to  be  enrolled; 
or  an  individual  from  the  specific  locality 
who  did  not  go  to  college  and  regrets  not 
having  attended.  This  speaker,  perhaps  more 
convincingly  than  any  other,  will  reach 
many  of  the  students  on  their  own  level;  he 
will  be  able  to  establish  the  communication 
link  that  is  basic  to  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram. He  will  be  able  to  express  many  of  the 
same  doubts,  handicaps,  and  fears  of  those 
students  who  have  rejected  the  possibility  of 
a  college  education  because  of  a  lack  of 
funds,  confidence.  Information,  or   Interest. 

B.  Following  the  guest  speaker,  a  short 
film  will  be  shown.  The  film  will  stress-  three 
main  points: 
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1.  The  economic  and  social  benefits  of  a 
college  education  1  e..  the  Increased  earning 
power  and  the  higher  ^andard  of  living. 

2.  The  existence  of  community  colleges 
which  not  only  provide  a  good  education  but 
do  so  cheaply.  TTie  convenience  of  communi- 
ty colleges  will  be  stressed  ns  well  as  the 
opportiinlty  they  provide  for  a  well-rounded 
social  life.  The  dignity  of  the  community 
college  will  be  emphasized  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  upon  graduation  from  a  commun- 
ity college,  one  is  able  to  continue  his  educa- 
tion In  a  four-year  Institution. 

3.  The  other  institutes  of  higher  learning 
that  have  the  same  educational,  social,  and 
economic  benefits  as  the  community  colleges. 

Dlscu.'!Slon  of  the  film  will  bring  out  several 
good  points.  Most  Importantly,  the  film  will 
emphasize  that  there  Is  a  place  somewhere 
for  every  student  who  wants  to  go  to  college. 
The  students  will  be  shown  that  it  Is  not 
necessary  to  be  wealthy  or  exceptionally  in- 
telligent to  attend  college.  It  will  be  stressed 
that  thousands  of  dollars  in  scholarships  and 
loans  go  unfilled  in  Virginia  each  year  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  applications.  These  points 
will  help  to  counteract  the  fear  on  the  part 
of  students  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  af- 
ford to  go  to  college. 

A  short  break  will  follow  the  film  at  which 
time  pencils  and  paper  will  be  handed  out 
to  the  students.  The  students  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  wTlte  down  any  questions  they 
might  have,  and  the  questions  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  forthcoming  question  and 
answer  period. 

C.  The  next  section  of  the  program  will  be 
a  panel  discussion.  The  suggested  composi- 
tion of  this  panel  is  students  from  state  col- 
leges other  than  the  host  institution.  The 
purpose  of  the  panel  will  be  to  bring  out  new 
points  on  the  subject  of  colleges  and  a  col- 
lege education  and  to  recapitulate  the  Im- 
portant points  that  have  already  been  made. 
In  this  discussion  no  one  college  will  be  em- 
phasized, and  although  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  colleges  in  Virginia,  out-of- 
state  colleges  will  also  be  considered.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  a  more  effective  panel 
would  be  one  composed  of  students  outside 
of  the  student  government.  A  student  who  Is 
In  college  and  has  gone  to  high  school  In 
the  area,  or  a  high  school  student  from  one 
of  the  underprivileged  high  schools  who  has 
decided  to  go  to  college  are  two  of  the  sug- 
gestions for  representation  on  the  panel. 

D.  Following  the  panel  discussion,  there 
will  be  a  question  and  answer  period.  A  num- 
ber of  prepared  questions — Important  ques- 
tions that  should  be  asked — and  questions 
chosen  from  those  submitted  by  students  in 
the  audience  will  be  answered  by  the  paneL 

E.  Finally,  a  booklet  will  be  handed  out  to 
each  student  as  he  leaves. 

The  booklet  will  contain  the  following  in- 
formation: 

1.  Where  a  student  can  write  to  obtain 
information  on  applications. 

2.  A  discussion  of  Virginia's  community 
colleges. 

3.  A  brief  discussion  of  each  of  the  col- 
leges in  the  state  with  specific  distinguishing 
information  about  each  school.  There  will 
also  be  information  about  the  enrollment  of 
the  college,  the  social  life,  and  the  tjfpes  of 
studies  offered. 

4.  Statistics  on  the  amount  of  scholarships 
and  loans  that  are  available  and  specific  ad- 
dresses where  further  Information  may  be 
obtained. 

5.  A  restatement  of  the  basic  economic  and 
social   benefits  of  a  coUege   education. 

v.  WORK  COMPLETED  ON  THE  PROCEAM  THUS  TAB 

The  following  items  have  occurred  as  of 
July  1.  1968: 

1.  Five  students  are  working  full  time  In 
Richmond  this  summer  to  develop  the  pro- 
gram and  work  out  the  details  of  Its  Imple- 
mentation. 

2.  Mr.  Herman  H.  Pevler,  President  of  the 
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Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  Company,  is 
working  to  raise  $25,000  to  finance  the  work 
this  summer  and  next  fall.  Mr.  Pevler  is  call- 
ing upon  businessmen  across  the  state  to 
support  the  program. 

3.  Tas  Schultz.  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee, addressed  the  Virginia  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals  In  Roanoke  in 
early  June.  TTie  group  voted  unanimously 
in  favor  of  a  resolution  commending  the 
program  and  offered  their  support. 

4.  Twenty-six  of  the  thirty-two  member 
schools  of  the  VASG  have  agreed  to  hold  the 
program  on  their  campuses  next  fall;  the 
remaining  six  member  schools  as  well  as  non- 
member  schools  have  been  asked  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program. 

5.  It  has  been  agreed  that  the  title  "Edu- 
cational Opportunity  Week"  fully  represents 
the  intent  of  the  program.  A  letter  has  been 
sent  to  Governor  Mills  E  Godwin.  Jr.  re- 
questing him  to  declare  the  week  of  October 
13-19,  1968  as  "Educational  Opportunity 
Week"  throughout  the  state. 

6  John  Van  Landlngham  is  in  charge  of 
the  twenty-minute  movie.  He  has  received  a 
film  from  Mr.  Richard  Poff.  a  member  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Reprecentatives.  The 
poeslbility  of  splicing  together  sections  of 
several  films  has  been  considered.  On  June 
24.  several  members  of  the  committee  trav- 
eled to  Washington  for  a  meeting  with 
Senator  William  B.  Spong.  Jr  In  offering  his 
full  assistance.  Senator  Spong  directed  the 
group  to  several  organizations  which  would 
be  helpful  in  obtaining  a  film.  These  organi- 
zations Include  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, the  Council  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion and  the  Ford  Foundation.  In  addition,  it 
was  suggested  that  the  Committee  contact 
educational  television  networks  about  films. 

7.  Bruce  Oliver  is  In  charge  of  formulat- 
ing a  booklet.  He  has  contacted  Mr.  Harry 
Smith  from  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation for  Information.  Mr.  Smith  estimated 
that  a  standard  size,  36-page  booklet  would 
co6t  approximately  $12,000.  Mr.  Smith  also 
provided  the  names  of  several  Richmond 
printers.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
booklet  could  be  produced  less  expensively 
If  it  were  done  using  the  multllith  method. 
This  possibility  is  being  Investigated.  Dr. 
John  Logan,  president  of  HoUlns  College, 
Is  contacting  several  Virginia  corporations 
to  help  finance  the   booklet. 

8.  Isabelle  Claxton  is  in  charge  of  trans- 
portation arrangements.  She  has  contacted 
Mr.  Richard  Gillls  from  the  Virginia  State 
Chamber  of  Conunerce  for  Information  on 
the  state  bus  systems  and  the  possibilities 
of  either  free  or  reduced  rates  for  chartered 
buses.  It  has  been  suggested  that  many  high 
schools  could  afford  to  pay  for  their  own 
transp)ortatlon  costs. 

9  A  large  wall  map  of  Virginia  has  been 
acquired  and  all  of  the  high  schools  and  col- 
leges in  the  state  have  been  located.  A  pre- 
liminary estimate  of  which  high  schools  will 
attend  which  college  has  been  completed. 

10.  Letters  have  been  sent  to  the  district 
superintendents  and  the  high  school  prin- 
cipals asking  for  their  advice  and  supjKjrt. 


WORK  OF  THE  PASSPORT  OFFICE 


HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 
Thursday.  July  11,  1968 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
mail  brought  me  a  most  illuminating  and 
exciting  letter  from  the  Director  of  our 
Passport  OfQce.  We  hear  so  little  of  the 
work  of  that  Office  and  are  so  apt  to 
criticize  if  we  get  half  a  chance. 

Miss  Knight  enclosed  a  copy  of  her  an- 
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nual  letter  to  her  staff,  which  I  have 
cleared  with  her  for  insertion  here.  It  Is 
such  a  delightful  relief  from  deficits 
everywhere  that  I  want  the  Members  to 
share  It  with  me.  Some  might  even  want 
to  thank  her. 

The  letter  follows: 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  DC.  July  9.  1968. 
Dear  Colleague:  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year.  June  30,  I  try  to  prepare  a  comprehen- 
sive report  to  the  entire  Passport  Office  staff 
Uiklng  cognizance  of  our  combined  efforts  to 
enhance  productivity,  efficiency  and  general 
well-being. 

We  have  made  such  phenomenal  progress, 
thanks  to  e.-ich  one  of  you.  that  it  Is  getting 
increasingly  difficult  to  re.ich  new  hlghs.  But, 
each  year  we  manage  to  show  substantial 
improvement.  For  instance,  in  1955  the  num- 
ber of  passports  issued  per  man  years  of 
employment  was  1.404.  In  1900  this  rose  to 
2,164  and  in  1964  it  Increased  to  2.469.  In 
1967  the  figure  hit  3,078  and  In  1968  it 
reached  3.190. 

We  have  made  some  not.-ible  strides  in 
bringing  about  management  and  adminis- 
trative improvements  as  a  result  of  working 
smarter,  rather  than  harder;  thinking  for- 
ward rather  than  backward  and  examining 
carefully  operational  details  in  our  constant 
search  for  more  economy. 

Since  all  of  us  are  Involved  in  maintaining 
and  enhancing  the  efficiency  of  the  Passport 
Office  and  at  the  same  time  giving  the  best 
possible  service  to  the  public,  you  will  be 
interested  In  a  review  of  how  we  have  pro- 
gressed In  the  past  year.  You  will  remember 
that  in  1966  we  adopted  the  Passport  Im- 
provement Program,  known  as  PIP,  designed 
to  reach  new  highs  in  everj'  phase  of  our 
operation.  A  modest  annual  savings  goal  was 
established  at  $25,000.  To  help  meet  this 
goal  89  Passport  Office  employees,  at  all  levels, 
were  given  ten  weelcs  of  methods  engineer- 
ing indoctrination.  This  training  was  pro- 
gramed so  as  not  to  interfere  with  our  dally 
operation.  As  a  consequence,  there  was  wide- 
spread employee  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram with  the  result  that  15  projects  for  op- 
erational Improvements  were  adopted  for  ac- 
tion in  1966  saving  a  total  of  $25,275.17  for 
that  year.  In  1967.  nineteen  projects  were 
adopted  which  resulted  In  a  savings  of  $34.- 
931.71  for  the  year.  Tliese  projects  v.ere  re- 
lated to  man  hours  of  work,  utilization  of 
equipment,  economy  in  the  use  of  office  sup- 
plies and  Improved  methods  of  work.  Subse- 
quently all  of  these  projects  have  become 
part  of  our  routine  administrative  practices. 
But  this  Is  not  all  we  saved.  We  have  re- 
duced the  cost  of  issuing  a  passport  from 
$3.47  per  book  in  1955  to  a  current  figure  of 
S2.77  per  book,  despite  the  Increased  cost 
of  paper,  printing  and  salaries. 

We  thought  we  had  reached  a  peak  of 
efficiency  in  the  past  few  years  when  we 
speeded  up  our  searcliing  techniques  so  tliat 
we  could  give  one  or  two  days  service  on  the 
name  clearances  required  by  our  ten  Pass- 
port Agencies.  But  we  realized  that  the 
supersonic  transport  age  was  Just  around 
the  corner  and  while  we  were  fast  and  ac- 
curate, we  were  sure  that  the  1970's  would 
require  action  In  minutes  Instead  of  hours. 
Our  office  in  Washington  received  82.000 
telephone  calls  last  year  compared  with  49.- 
000  in  1959.  As  a  result  of  this  increase  in 
telephone  traffic,  we  have  had  to  enlarge  our 
switchboards  and  related  facilities.  We  have 
recently  Installed  modern  telecommunica- 
tions equipment  which  clears  our  name 
checks  by  computer  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 
In  this  respect  we  are  ready  for  the  impact 
of  speed  in  the  1970's.  A  side  issue  of  this 
advanced  planning  and  programming  which 
should  not  be  overlooked  Is  the  $90,000  we 
turned  back  to  the  Department  of  State  by 
a  reduction  of  19  employees  during  fiscal 
vear  1968. 
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Tlie  Passport  Office  estimates  that  from  fis- 
cal year  1959  through  fiscal  year  1968.  it 
saved  over  $13,000,000  for  the  United  States 
Taxpayer.  During  this  ten  year  period  11.- 
440,000  passports  were  issued  and  renewed, 
and  the  fees  collected  therefrom,  totaling  In 
exce.«is  of  $86,000,000.  were  deposited  Into  the 
United  States  Treasury. 

These  figures  may  seem  puny  lo  some 
people,  but  we  are  a  small  office  iti  compari- 
son to  other  establishments  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  think  we  can  be  proud  of 
these  savings  and  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  each  one  of  you  who  has 
contributed  to  the  making  of  such  a  fine 
record.  I  have  a  hunch  that  1.  the  taxpayers 
knew  of  our  efforts  on  their  behalf,  we 
would  get  a  loud  "thank  you"  from  virtually 
every  corner  of  the  country.  When  you  talk 
to  your  family  and  friends  about  your  work, 
doii't  hesitate  to  mention  your  contribution 
to  good  government.  It  is  worth  talking 
about. 

Sincerely. 

Frances  G.  Knight, 
Director,  Passport  Offtc-'. 


PIONEER  AIRMAIL  SERVICE 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF   GEORGIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  11,  1968 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  marks  the  50th  armiversaiT  of  air- 
mail postal  service  in  the  United  States. 
I  Innte  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an 
article  of  historical  Importance,  not  only 
to  Atlanta  and  the  Southeast,  but  to  the 
Nation  as  well.  Tlie  article,  written  by 
J.  K.  Ottley.  Jr.,  appeared  in  1929  in 
the  first  edition  of  Dixie  Bu.siness  mag- 
azine, whose  editor  and  founder  is  Hu- 
bert F.  Lee.  of  Decatur.  Ga.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

Mr.  Lee  wrote  an  article,  while  he  was 
a  reporter  for  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
concerning  efforts  by  the  Army  Air  Serv- 
ice to  locate  a  suitable  field  for  an  air- 
mail route.  The  article  was  published  in 
the  August  3.  1921,  edition  of  the  Con- 
stitution. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  also  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Forty  years  ago.  in  1928,  two  now  out- 
standing transportation  firms  were 
started— the  Georcia  Highway  Express, 
Inc.,  by  H.  Dillon  Winship,  and  Pitcairn 
Aviation,  Inc.,  now  Eastern  Air  Lines. 

Here  is  a  report  on  aviation  from  llie 
first  issue  of  Dixie  Business  In  November 
1929—39  years  ago— by  J.  K.  Ottley,  Jr  . 
whose  father  was  president  of  Atlanta's 
First  National  Bank  at  that  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Aviation  Forges  Ahead 

iBy  J    K.  Ottley.  Jr.,  Atlanta  Manager. 
Pitcairn  Aviation.  Inc.) 

In  spite  of  the  wonderful  advantages  of 
mild  climate,  splendid  labor  conditions,  the 
availability  of  many  raw  materials,  and  other 
facilities  which  gave  the  South  the  Impetus 
for  the  development  that  has  taken  place 
In  the  last  ten  years,  one  great  barrier  has 
been  a  handicap  in  the  competition  with 
northern  manufactories  and  other  northern 
businesses.  This  handicap  has  been  time. 
Southern  industil»s  were  hours,  even  days, 
from  the  center  of  the  nation's  business. 
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On  the  first  of  May.  1928,  c  rrespondence 
grew  wings  when  the  Atlanta-1  ew  York  and 
the  Atlanta-New  Orleans  Alt  Mall  routes 
were  Inaugurated,  the  first  r  mtes  conUng 
Into  the  South  to  aid  In  wl|  Ing  out  this 
barrier  of  time.  Mall  began  Xa  travel  over- 
night between  the  South  and  the  northern 
business  centers.  No  business  Ime  was  lost 
In  transit. 

Before  the  advent  of  Air  Ma  1  service,  the 
selling  agent  In  New  York  c  ty,  requiring 
data  upon  which  to  proceed  in  :loslng  a  deal 
with  his  buyer,  was  ordlnarl  y  delayed  as 
much  as  a  week  in  correspond  snce  with  his 
mill  in  the  South.  Under  the  n  ;w  method  of 
procedure,  correspondence  of  ai  y  nature  may 
be  mailed  by  Air  Mall  at  on  i  end  in  the 
evening  at  the  close  of  business  and  the  reply 
expected  the  second  morning    oUowlng. 

A  8i>eclflc  incident  of  this,  w  ilch  has  been 
brought  to  the  writer's  attentl  in  within  the 
last  two  weeks,  might  better  11  ustrate  what 
air  mall  is  doing  for  the  Sout  i.  The  selling 
office  in  New  York  called  by  elephone  the 
manufacturing  plant  of  a  hos  ery  mill  in  a 
North  Georgia  city  explalnin  ;  that  there 
was  a  possiWHty  of  selling  a  style  of  hose 
Just  becoming,  popular  in  N«  v  York.  The 
manufacturer  finding  it  Imposs  ble  to  under- 
stand Just  what  colors,  deslg  is,  etc.,  were 
wanted  suggested  that  speclfl  instructions 
and  sketches  be  sent  from  Ne'  r  York  by  air 
mall.  This  letter  was  written  ai  d  mtilled  Fri- 
day afternoon,  and  received  I  y  the  manu- 
facturing plant  the  foUowli  g,  Saturday, 
morning.  The  proper  machine  were  set  up 
with  samples  being  gotten  c  it  some  time 
Saturday  night,  and  forwarde  I  by  air  mall 
to  New  York  Sxinday.  The  sout  lern  office  re- 
ceived a  wire  before  noon  on  M  mday  to  start 
work  on  an  order  of  $27,000  worth  of  the 
goods  sampled. 

In  the  case  al)ove  mentlone<  ,  as  in  others 
between  the  South  and  the  I  ist,  two  days 
were  saved  In  the  exchange  3f  the  corre- 
spondence, giving  the  southi  rn  manufac- 
turer an  equal  opportunity  to  compete  with 
the  eastern  manufacturer.  It  night  also  be 
added  that  the  .southern  man  ifacturer  had 
no  direct  air  connection  with  :  few  York,  but 
an  air-rail  connection. 

Banks  are  regtrlar  patrons  o  the  air  mail 
and  are  consistently  increasin  [  their  use  of 
the  service.  It  is  iiard  to  estin  Me  the  yearly 
saving  that  is  being  effected  fo  the  southern 
banks  by  the  elimination  of  ,  day's  "float" 
Interest  on  their  checks.  A  cc  tiservative  es- 
timate made  by  Atlanta  ba  ikers  ."iet  the 
saving  to  banks  in  that  city,  1  a  a  year's  use 
of  the  air  mall  at  $92,000.  The  figure  for  the 
Atlanta  banks  would  Indicate  $500,000  aa  a 
reasonable  estimate  of  the  s  ivlng  effected 
for  all  southern  banks. 

Feeling  their  way  very  care  ully  when  air 
mall  was  first  Inaugurated,  b  inks  first  dis- 
patched only  a  few  checks,  anc  these  of  large 
denominations.  Now  several  bi  nks  are  send- 
ing all  checks  and  drafts  by  air  mall,  and 
practically  all  banks  are  send  ng  checks  for 
$100  and  over. 

Anything  that  helps  Florid  I's  large  num- 
ber of  wealth  bringing  tourl  its  to  keep  in 
closer  touch  with  their  ous:  nesses  In  New 
York  or  other  cities  In  the  Eaj  t.  Is,  obviously, 
certain  to  be  a  boon  to  the  Florida  cities. 
And  that  is  precisely  what  ai  ■  mail  is  doing 
for  those  winter  tourists  in  F  arlda,  who  like 
to  maintain  a  constant  and  c  3se  touch  with 
the  Interests  back  home.  Tha:  ks  to  air  mall, 
the  distance  between  Florida  apd  these  offices 
In  New  York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia,  is  a 
matter   of   relatively   few   hoi  rs. 

A  fairly  definite  conceptlor  of  what  this 
means  to  the  State  of  Florida,  n  aiding  them 
with  the  tourist  business.  Is  g$  ned  when  one 
realizes  that  last  season  the  tc  arista  brought 
Into  the  state  some  five  times  t  i  much  money 
as  was  received  from  the  sal  >  of  the  fruit 
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crop,  the  state's  second  greatest  money 
maker. 

The  splendid  growth  of  the  air  mall  In  the 
South  in  the  last  year  and  a  half,  as  il- 
lustrated by  using  the  figures  of  one  line 
alone.  Is  profoundly  interesting  and  some- 
thing to  gratify  those  Interested  In  southern 
progress.  During  the  first  month  of  opera- 
tion. May  1928.  the  Atlanta-New  York  line 
carried  8,622  pounds  of  mall.  While  in  August 
1929,  the  same  line  handled  well  over  the 
34.000  pound  mark,  according  to  figures  given 
out  by  the  Post  Office  Department.  In  the 
first  year  of  Its  operation  the  total  figures 
for  mall  carried  over  the  Atlanta-New  York 
run  was  an  amount  of  almost  100  tons,  rep- 
resenting according  to  the  weight  of  the 
average  letter,  some  78,000,000  pieces.  This 
probably  bespeaks  better  than  a  multiplicity 
of  words  the  value  of  air  mall  to  the  South, 

Today  the  South  has  direct  connections 
to  some  6.200  miles  of  air  mall  operations 
throughout  the  United  States  and  also  con- 
necting to  foreign  countries.  Pltcalrn  Avia- 
tion Incorporated  Is  operating  a  line  from 
New  York  city  to  Miami,  through  Atlanta, 
connecting  at  the  southern  terminus  with 
Pan-American  Airways  to  Cuba,  Central 
America,  and  South  America.  Interstate  Air- 
lines, Inc.,  Is  operating  a  line  from  Chicago 
to  Atlanta,  while  Southern  Air  Transport  is 
carrying  mail  from  AtlanU,  through  New 
Orleans  to  Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  Houston,  and 
Brownsville,  Texas,  at  the  last  mentioned, 
making  connections  to  Mexico  City  and 
other  foreign  points. 

All  of  the  air  lines  handling  air  mall 
throughout  the  South  are  fast  making  plans 
to  start  a  net  work  of  passenger  airways  as 
complete  as  their  present  operation.  There 
Is  a  proposed  line  from  Chicago  to  New  Or- 
leans, handling  both  mall  and  passengers 
between  those  points,  and  serving  cities  along 
the  route. 

AlrfMJrts  are  being  built  or  Improved  all 
over  the  South,  and  with  the  southern  people 
becoming  more  alr-mlnded  each  day  the  time 
is  fast  approaching  when  it  will  be  the  com- 
mon thing  for  one  to  go  as  nonchalantly  by 
air  as  It  Is  today  by  train.  The  airlines  will 
have  passenger  waiting  rooms,  ticket  offices, 
and  service  much  the  same  as  the  railways 
have  now,  but  with  speed  that  will  give  the 
traveler  more  time  at  his  point  of  destina- 
tion for  business  or  pleasure. 

[Prom  the  Atlanta  (Qa.)   Constitution,  Aug. 

3.  19211 

Armt  Air  Shivice  Flyer  Is  Coming  To  Su«- 

VEY  Fields 

(By  Hubert  P.  Lee) 

Charles  E.  Robertson,  secretary  of  the  At- 
lanta Chamber  of  Conunerce,  has  received 
announcement  from  the  Washington  air  di- 
rector that  an  army  air  service  officer  will 
be  here  in  the  near  future  to  survey  Atlanta's 
possibilities  as  a  trans-continental  air  route 
station,  on  the  Washlngton-to-San  Diego, 
Cal.,  route.  Approval  has  been  expressed  by 
local  army  officers  for  the  use  of  the  Camp 
Gordon  parade  grounds  for  that  purpose. 
Consent  of  higher  authorities  Is  being  sought 
to  this  plan. 

The  Aerial  Transport  corporation  of  New 
York  has  asked  the  chamber  of  commerce 
what  are  the  possibilities  of  Atlanta  as  a 
commercial  center. 

The  chamber  has  for  the  past  year  Inves- 
tigated the  surrounding  territory  with  the 
view  of  selecting  Just  a  site  as  Is  now  sought 
by  the  army  officers  and  the  New  York  aerial 
concern.  The  parade  ground,  according  to  Mr. 
Robertson,  is  the  best  place  that  has  been 
found. 

A  temporary  landing  field,  marked  so  that 
it  can  be  seen  by  the  survey  officer  when  he 
arrives,  is  also  requested  of  the  chamber  by 
the  office  of  the  director  of  air  service.  Con- 
ference with  local  citizens  will  be  held  by 
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the  surveying  officer,  who  will  also  fly  over 
the  surrounding  country  seeking  posslbl* 
locations. 


AUTOMATION  EXPANDING  JOB 
OPPORTUNITIES 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOXM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  11.  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  long 
argued  that  automation  or  cybernation 
are  massively  expanding  meaningful, 
productive  employment  opportunities  at 
all  skill  levels  and  that  the  appropriate 
Federal  response  would  enable  and  en- 
courage all  our  citizens  to  avail  them- 
selves of  these  opportunities.  At  the  same 
time,  dissenting  analysts  have  persist- 
ently bandied  the  supposition  that  tech- 
nological advance  threatens  to  render 
large  segments  of  the  labor  force  eco- 
nomically impotent.  The  important  Is- 
sues involved  here  merit  keen  analysl-s, 
not  this  vacuous  speculation.  For  this 
reason  I  have  repeatedly  emphasized  the 
need  for  realistically  and  comprehen- 
sively anticipating  future  labor  demands 
and  making  our  education,  training,  and 
development  programs  sensitive  to  these 
expectations. 

An  incisive  study  In  this  area  Is  "The 
Labor  Market  Framework  of  Job  De- 
velopment: Some  Problems  and  Pros- 
pects." by  R.  A.  Nixon,  director  of  Insti- 
tutes and  curriculum  development  at  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Unemployed 
Youth  at  New  Yor'c  University.  On  pages 
29  to  33  of  this  booklet,  Mr.  Nixon  evalu- 
ates and  rejects  the  "prevalent  myth" 
that  "technological  advance  and  changes 
in  our  economy  are  largely  eliminating 
job  openings  for  workers  with  no  sp>eclal 
skills  and  for  blue-collar  jobs"  and  the 
corollary  that — 

Only  specially  trained  and  qualified  work- 
ers can  have  realistic  expectations  for  secure 
Jobs,  that  the  disadvantaged  person  with 
relative  limits  on  his  skills  cannot  expect  to 
be  anything  more  than  a  transient,  marginal 
worker. 

Mr.  Nixon  writes: 

It  is  true,  that  the  trained  and  skllUU 
person  has  an  advantage  in  the  labor  market, 
but  current  and  anticipated  facts  of  the 
labor  market  make  clear: 

1.  Factory  emplojinent  is  and  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  about  one  tliird  of  aU  clvU- 
l.-vn  nongovernmental  Jobs  In  the  economy. 
Such  Jobs  win  Increase  In  number  to  about 
20  million  In  1975. 

2.  About  one-third  of  all  employed  persons 
are  now  and  will  be  In  1975  "blue-collar" 
workers.  In  1975,  It  Is  anticipated  that — 
while  a  somewhat  lesser  proportion  of  the  to- 
tal labor  force  than  now — "operative"  or 
semi-skilled  workers— will  increase  In  num- 
ber to  15  million.  Even  non-farm  and  non- 
mine  laborers  will  be  as  numerous  In  1975 
as  now. 

3.  There  Is  no  confirmed  evidence  that 
there  has  been  any  major  Increase  in  the 
general  skill,  training,  or  personal  quallflca- 
tlons  reqtUred  to  work  productively  In  our 
economy.  It  Is  true  that  simple  "strong  back, 
weak  mind"  labor  has  decreased  In  Im- 
portance and  that  high  premiums  are  paid 
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both  In  opportunity  and  income  for  the 
specially  skilled  crafUman  and  technician. 
But  the  most  careful  and  complete  study  on 
this  subject  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics  for  the  National  Commission 
on  Technology,  Automation  and  Economic 
Progress  reported:  "The  major  conclusion  of 
this  study,  which  takes  into  account  every 
technological  change  In  American  industry 
that  can  be  Identified  and  makes  a  careful 
appraisal  of  Its  potential  effect  on  employ- 
ment. Is  that  the  overall  demand  for  less- 
skilled  workers  will  not  decrease  over  this 
11-year  period  (1964-1975),  although  It  will 
decline  somewhat  as  a  percentage  of  the  to- 
tal." 

Mr.  Nixon's  study  also  refers  to  C.  A. 
Pierce,  director  of  research  and  statistics, 
of  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Labor,  who  states: 

Misinterpretation  concerning  future  skill 
needs  can  easily  result  not  only  from  poor 
projections  but  also — as  happens  too  often — 
from  publicizing  projections  without  benefit 
of  the  kind  of  realistic  Interpretation  that 
the  manpower  statistician  or  economist  can 
give  the  data. 

An  example  of  Inadequate  reading  of  the 
data  Is  found  In  assertions  that  automation, 
space-age  technology,  and  so  on,  are  rapidly 
carrying  us  into  a  situation  where  high- 
school  education  \^•lll  no  longer  suffice  as 
preparation  for  a  Job;  that  practically  every- 
one will  need  some  sort  of  post-secondary 
education  or  else  specialized,  protracted  Job 
training. 

One  cannot  talk  with  an  a^urance  about 
tlie  situation  50  or  even  25  years  from  now, 
but  insofar  as  we  can  glimpse  tlie  picture  of 
the  next  ten  years,  this  \1ew  Is  not  realistic. 

Actually,  we  figure  that  jobs  of  higher  skill 
did  not  account  for  much  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  employed  labor  force  in  New 
York  in  1964,  and  probably  won't  amount  to 
over  38  percent  or  so  In  1975.  I  Include  here 
professional,  technical,  and  craftsman  Jobs. 
The  situation  in  the  nation  as  a  whole  prob- 
ably is  not  much  different.  The  lower-skill 
Jobs  such  as  those  of  clerical  workers,  sales 
people,  operatives,  service  workers,  laborers, 
and  farm  workers — Jobs  that  for  the  most 
part  do  not  require  post-high  school  educa- 
tion or  protracted  Job  training  (there  are 
exceptions,  of  course) — will  continue  to  bo 
the  vast  bulk  of  aU  Jobs.  We  figure  that,  in- 
cluding both  replacement  and  expansion 
needs,  up  to  two-thirds  of  all  Jobs  to  be  filled 
during  the  next  decade  will  be  In  this  lower- 
skill  category.  .  .  . 

Our  recently  completed  New  York  State 
survey  of  technicians  and  technical  special- 
ists shows  them  to  be  only  about  2.5  percent 
of  the  total  employed  labor  force.  Even  when 
professional  engineers  and  scientists  axe 
added  to  the  technicians,  their  combined 
number  does  not  come  to  over  5  percent  of 
the  total.  Despite  the  large  growth  that  is 
exi>ected  to  take  place  (over  50  percent  in 
the  case  of  technicians  and  technical  spe- 
cialists, somewhat  less  in  the  ctise  of  engi- 
neers and  scientists),  at  the  end  of  the  ten 
years  total  employment  In  these  technical 
fields  will  fall  considerably  short  of  10  per- 
cent of  emplo>'nient  In  all  fields. 

Further  research  of  this  nature  and 
scope  Is  paramoimt.  Only  when  we  fully 
understand  the  overall  Industrial  Impact 
of  automation  and  delineate  its  specific 
effect  on  particular  businesses  can  we  ef- 
fectively grapple  with  unemployment 
and  Its  kindred  effects.  As  I  stressed  In 
"87  Million  Jobs,"  which  I  wrote  in  1962, 
full  employment  at  low  skill  levels  de- 
pends significantly  on  Job  escalation  at 
higher  skill  levels.  And  both  escalation 
and  employment,  integral  as  they  are  to 
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our  human  development  and  economic 
progress,  must  be  rooted  in  lucid,  com- 
prehensive analy.scs  of  our  manpower 
prospects. 


HELP  FOR  URBAN  AREAS 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

(jF    new    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11.  1968 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
first  session  of  the  90tli  Congress,  along 
with  a  number  of  my  colleagues,  on  Au- 
gust 10.  1967,  I  introduced  House  Reso- 
lution 886  to  establish  a  House  Commit- 
tee on  Urban  Affairs.  Ever  since  1961 
when  then  Congressman  John  V. 
Lindsay,  my  predecessor  Introduced  this 
proposal  in  the  8701  Congress,  this  has 
been  a  Republican  initiative  later  carried 
on  under  the  leadership  of  Congressman 
F.  Bradford  Morse  of  Massachusetts. 

Earlier  this  year  with  Congressman 
Lester  L.  Wolff,  Democrat,  of  New  York. 
I  called  for  a  bipartisan  metropolitan 
coalition  to  work  togetlier  on  problems 
of  the  cities  and  suburban  areas. 

City  Club  Comments — the  publication 
of  tlie  City  Club  of  New  York,  the  oldest, 
civic  organization  In  New  York  City,  of 
which  organization  I  am  a  past  presi- 
dent— In  its  Lssue  of  June  18,  mentions 
the  need  for  congressional  action  on  the 
special  problems  of  the  cities. 

I  know  that  these  comments  will  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues  and  especially 
those  from  urban  areas. 

Tlie  excerpt  follows : 

The  National  Election  and  the  Cities 

The  1968  election  may  mark  the  end  of 
effective  antlclty  hostility  in  the  U.S.  The 
national  candidates  of  both  parties  wlU  to 
some  extent  at  least/acknowledge  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cities  and  pledge  themselves  to 
solve  them.  But  actdal  results  will  depend  on 
how  the  Congress  reacts.  The  Congress  has 
had  a  powerfvil  farm  bloc  obtaining  enor- 
mous subventions  for  agriculture  long  after 
American  agriculture  has  been  thoroughly 
industrialized  and  reduced  to  a  relatively 
small  number  of  enterprises.  Congress  sheds 
tears  for  the  farmers.  Nearing  the  end  of  the 
20th  century,  a  thoroughly  tu-tyanlzed  nation 
still  has  no  organized  bloc  In  the  Congress 
representing  the  interests  of  the  cities. 

The  crisis  of  the  cities  should  be  almost 
instantly  amenable  to  the  expenditure  of 
reasonable  amounts  of  money,  but  the  cities 
go  begging  while  the  Congress  and  Adminis- 
tration waste  our  wealth  on  foreign  adven- 
tures and  weapons  of  destruction. 

The  big  political  task  for  the  cities  Is  to 
help  organize  the  Congress,  directing  It  to- 
ward the  solution  of  the  problems  of  our 
age.  There  Is  as  yet  no  really  effective  spokes- 
man far  the  cities  in  the  House  or  Senate, 
no  one  who  has  been  able  to  capture  the 
imagination  of  the  American  people  on  be- 
half of  the  cities.  No  Congressman  has  effec- 
tively challenged  the  work  as  opposed  to  the 
promises  and  pretensions  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration in  the  domestic  field.  No  Con- 
gressman has  called  upon  the  President  to 
Jcrtirney  to  every  large  city  with  trouble  and 
there  urge  the  people  to  rally  behind  an  effec- 
tive domestic  program. 

There  are  many  components  to  an  effective 
national  program  for  tlie  cities.  These  in- 
clude Federal  assumption  of  responsibility  for 
housing,   \HTelfare.   air   and    water   pollution 
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control,  for  health  standards  end  care,  and 
adequate  mass  rapid  transit  transportation 
systems  as  well  as  highways. 

But  until  the  Congresss  is  org.uilzed  behind 
city  programs.  It  ts  not  likely  that  adequate 
legislation  will  be  passed.  And  even  if  passed, 
it  win  take  the  threat  of  Congressional  fol- 
low through  to  get  administrators  to  do  their 
work. 

If  tliere  were  a  strong  big  city  bloc  In  Con- 
gress reflecting  the  needs  ;Of  the  cities  and 
getting  the  necessary  appropriations,  the 
Representatives  and  Senators  who  comprise 
It  would  also  find  themselves  with  vastly  in- 
creased power  In  their  home  communities. 
Local  politicians  and  administrators  would 
lc«e  some  of  their  present  ability  to  delay 
[jrograms  willfully  or  by  reason  of  their  own 
inadequacy. 


INTERNATIONAL  FEDERATION 
OF  SPORTS,  INC. 


HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday,  July  11,  1968 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  to  other 
ci\ic-mlnded  citizens  who  will  be  taking 
note  of  this  issue  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  the  incorporation,  a  few  months 
ago  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  of  a  non- 
profit corporation  named  International 
Federation  of  Sports.  Inc.  The  purpose 
of  this  organization,  as  set  forth  in  the 
articles  of  Incorporation  are  as  follows: 

To  actively  promote  International  good 
win  and  understanding  by  encouraging 
and  facilitating  the  personal  contact  of 
sports-minded  Indl^'tduals,  teams,  or 
clubs  who  are  Interested  In  meeting 
and /or  competing  with  their  domestic  or 
foreign  countei-parts; 

To  promote  interest  and  participation 
in  and  disseminate  Information  concern- 
ing local,  interregional  and  international 
sjxjrts  and  sporting  events ; 

To  promote  sportsmanship  at  all  levels 
of  athletic  competition; 

To  engage  in  any  lawful  activity  or 
affiliation  to  promote  and  protect  any 
legitimate  common  interests  of  the 
membere. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  find  them- 
selves Interested  In  contacting  the  fed- 
eration. Its  registered  agent  Is  Robert  E. 
Kuelthau,  324  East  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
Milwaukee.  Wis..  53202. 

The  interesting  prospects  for  the  In- 
dividual and  the  tremendous  potential 
for  international  good  will  are  apparent. 
Unique  In  the  world  as  to  purpose,  it  will 
act  as  a  clearinghouse  year  round  in 
arranging  sports  competition  of  any  type, 
between  teams  of  various  nationalities. 
Including  viewing  of  the  event  by  team 
adherents  who  otherwise  might  never 
have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  such  an 
occasion.  This  will  be  made  possible  in 
various  nations  by  resident  representa- 
tives of  the  International  Federation  of 
Sports.  Travel  will  be  arranged  on  a 
group  basis  and  costs  will  be  minimized 
by  arranging  for  members  of  the  orga- 
nization to  house  visitors.  Plans  already 
are  underway  to  Initiate  the  program  by 
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bringing  rugby  teams  from 
this  country  to  compete  aga^st 
can  teams.  Membership  Ls  ope^ 
arrangements  are  now  being 
enrollments  Ui  Switzerland, 
tria,  Sweden,  E>enmark 
land,  and  the  United  States 
foreign  nations  to  be  added 
as  possible.  The  ultimate 
hundred  thousand  members 

As  an  example  of  the 
ning,  let  us  assume  that  a 
area  amateur  baseball  team 
match  its  skills  with  those 
Japan.   As  members  of  the 
they  would  notify  the  office  i 
Wisconsin  Avenue  in  Milw 
Interest  and  the  agent  of  thi 
In  Japan  would  arrange  a 
games   with   similar  amateu  r 
that    nation    and.    probably, 
would  work  out  a  home  and 
ule.  The  same  might  appl: 
interested  In  football,  soccer 
curling,     skating,     swimmiqg 
skiing,  or  any  other  sport. 

Obviously  when   average 
of  different  nations,  bound 
Interest  in  sports,  meet  toge|lie 
a  basis,  international 
appreciation  of  the  dignity 
everywhere  will  benefit.  Wh 
stranger  things  have  happe 
tlmate  contribution  to 
win  may  be  greater  than 
have  been  able  to  achieve 
operation  in  much  more  skiljed 
tlon  such  as  the  Olympic 
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NEW  JERSEY  POSTAL  CV.  KKS  DAYS 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREsfcNTATIVES 


Thursday,  July  11. 


Si  eaker. 


Clerks  Days 


Mr.    JOELSON.    Mr. 
Richard    J.    Hughes   recently 
June  28-30  as  Postal 
Jersey.  During  this  period 
New  Jersey  Federation  of 
held    its    convention    and 
State  president,  John  R. 
the  position  of  national 
president. 

Because  of  my  high  ad  niration  for 
the  New  Jersey  postal  c  erks.  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  in  the  recoi  d  the  follow- 
ing resolution  by  Govemoi  Hughes: 


Gov. 

declared 

in  New 

of  time  the 

1  'ostal  Clerks 

?ndorsed    its 

N  apurano.  for 

executive  vice 


vhere  is, 


Whereaa,   the   postal  clerk 
States  postal  service,  performs 
for  the  public,  requiring  the 
skilled   personnel:    and   whei 
clerk,  a  skilled  technician,  as  a 
of  the  postal  service,  when  call4d 
taUis  pleasant  and  effective 
with  patrons  and  others  requ 
familiarity  with  postal  laws. 
procedures    commonly    used; 
postal  clerks,  by  their  devotlc  ii 
Integrity  for  the  postal  servic 
the  respect  and  admiration  ol 
New   Jersey:    and   whereas    1" 
Federation  of  Postal   Clerks 
filiated  vrtth  the  United  Statei 
Postal  Clerks.  Washington, 
postal  clerks  In  the  State  for 
hold  their  convention  at  Asb4ry 
28-30,    1968;    Now,    therefore, 
Hughes,  Governor  of  the 
sey  do  hereby  proclaim  June 
New  Jersey  Postal  Clerks  Days  i 
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HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OP    MISSOUVI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11.  1968 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent. 
July  9.  1968.  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  once  again  cogently  points  out 
why  Presidentially  appointed  commis- 
sion.s  tend  to  accomplish  nothing.  The 
article  by  Amital  Etzioni.  professor  of 
sociology  at  Columbia  University,  is  en- 
titled -Why  Task-Force  Studies  Go 
Wrong." 

Whenever  the  United  States  has  faced 
a  crisis  in  recent  years,  the  President  has 
appointed  a  commission  to  study  the 
problem.  But  the  persons  typically 
chosen  to  be  members  of  the  commis- 
sion are  not  experts  In  the  field  to  be 
studied.  Rather  they  are  selected  for 
their  civic  status  or  political  standing. 
They  normally  also  have  other  full-time 
jobs  and  can  devote  little  time  to  the 
work  of  the  commission. 

Not  knowing  anything  and  spending 
little  time  on  the  work  of  the  commis- 
sion, the  members  appoint  a  staff.  But 
the  staff  is  normally  composed  of  law- 
yers as  they  are  normally  available. 
They  are  not  trained  in  the  subject  mat- 
ter though. 

Not  knowing  much  is  bad  enough  but 
then  the  commissions  also  are  always  in 
a  hurry — in  such  a  hurry  that  often 
members  and  staff  don't  even  read  what 
goes  in  the  final  repMjrt. 

The  only  thing  commissions  do  Is  get 
the  President  off  the  hook.  After  all.  he 
is  doing  something,  although  nothing 
material  or  good  will  ever  result. 

Commissions  could  be  useful.  Profes- 
sor E:tzioni  concludes,  but  only  if:  First, 
they  are  composed  of  experts;  second, 
they  include  representatives  of  those 
Federal  agencies,  corporations,  or  uni- 
versities that  would  have  to  implement 
the  recommendations,  and,  third,  scwne 
politicians  and  other  citizens  to  repre- 
sent the  public  at  large. 

I  would  add  a  fourth  suggestion:  That 
the  appropriate  congressional  commit- 
tees then  hold  public  hearings  on  the 
commission's  report  and  backup  studies. 
This  type  of  commission  would  not 
solve  all  our  problems,  but  it  might  make 
our  thinking  more  expert  and  hard- 
headed. 
The  article  follows: 

Why  Task-Force  Studies  Go  Wrong 
(By  AmlUl  Etzioni ) 

If  a  major  corporation  faced  a  sharp  and 
continuing  drop  In  the  demand  for  iu  prod- 
ucts or  a  prolonged  crisis  In  Its  labor  rela- 
tions, It  might  well  appoint  a  high-level, 
Inter-dlvislonary  task  force  to  study  the 
problem  and  suggest  new  policies.  If  the  Issue 
involved  highly  technical  matters,  experts 
would  likely  be  appointed  to  the  task  force. 

When  the  nation  faces  riots,  political  as- 
sassinations and  a  crime  wave,  the  President 
appoints  a  commission  too.  But  the  members 
of  these  national  task  forces  are  neither  part 
of  his  Executive  agencies,  nor  are  they  ex- 
perts. Commissions'  recommendations  are 
freqeuntly  criticized  by  specialists,  opposed 
by  the  government  agencies  that  must  par- 
ticipate m  their  implementation,  or  simply 
disregarded. 

The  report  of  the  National  Commission  of 


Technology,  Automation  and  Economic  Prog- 
ress, for  Instance,  was  carefully  filed  away 
The  McCone  Report  (following  the  Watts 
riots)  was  dismembered  by  Berkeley  sociolo- 
gist Robert  Blauner.  and  Its  conclusions 
contradicted  by  a  U  C  L  A  study.  The  Kerner 
Report  was  received  with  studied  indlflference 
by  President  Johnson,  who  himself  had  ap- 
pointed the  Kerner  Commission  The  numer- 
ous unplugged  loopholes  of  the  Warren  report 
encouraged  specvUatlon  about  conspiracy  In 
the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy.  In- 
stead of  abating  these  suspicions,  one  of  Its 
major  purposes. 

NO    EXCEPTION 

The  membership,  staff  and  mode  of  opera- 
tion of  the  newest  commission — appointed 
after  the  murder  of  Senator  Robert  P.  Ken- 
nedy—are so  far  typical  of  earlier  ones;  un- 
less changes  are  Introduced,  and  soon,  one 
can  hardly  feel  sanguine  about  the  quality 
of  Its  expected  work. 

Tlie  new  National  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence  Is  to  pro- 
vide, in  the  President's  words: 

■First,  an  understanding  and  Insight  Into 
the  levels  of  violent  aberrations  which  have 
struck  down  public  figures  and  private  citi- 
zens alike.  .  .  .  Second  (it  Is)  to  uncover  the 
causes  of  disrespect  for  law  and  order.  .  .  . 
Third,  (suggest)  sensible  and  practical  ac- 
tions to  control  or  prevent  these  outbreak* 
of  violence." 

The  commission  typically  Includes  eminent 
citizens  chosen  not  because  of  their  expert 
knowledge  but  because  of  their  civic  stature 
or  political  standing.  And  these  are  citizens 
most  of  whom  already  have  full  time  "Jobs" 
and  scores  of  other  civic  commitments  See. 
for  example.  Archbishop  Terence  J  Cooke, 
who  recently  took  over  the  guidance  of  one  of 
the  biggest,  most  affluent  and  complex 
Catholic  dioceses  In  the  world  He  cannot  be 
expected  to  drop  his  pressing  duties  to  study 
the  causes  of  prevention  of  violence  any  more 
than  Mayor  Lindsay — an  active  member  of 
the  Kerner  Commission — could  drop  his 
mayoral  duties  to  study  riots. 

The  Elsenhower  Commission — the  short 
name  derives  from  that  of  Its  chairman,  Mil- 
ton Elsenhower — like  Us  predecessors  In- 
cludes four  Congressmen :  A  Democrat  and  a 
Republican  from  each  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  Commissions  now  tend  to  Include 
one  or  two  members  of  minority  groups.  Roy 
Wilklns  was  the  Negro  on  the  Kerner  Com- 
mission. Former  Ambassador  Patricia  Harris, 
a  member  of  the  newest  commission,  "rep- 
resents" two  power-structure  minority 
groups  at  once:  The  ladles  and  the  Negroes. 
Experts  are  usually  not  appointed  to  na- 
tional commissions  dealing  wlh  social  Issues; 
the  most  nearly  a  social  scientist  on  this  one 
Is  President  Johnson's  admirer,  longshore- 
man and  popular  philosopher  Eric  Hoffer. 
Commenting  on  the  Kerner  C-ommlsslon's 
lack  of  social  scientists.  Prof.  G.  Marx  of 
Harvard  WTOte,  "This  Is  a  little  like  setting  up 
a  National  Commission  to  study  cancer  and 
then  excluding  doctors  from  It." 

Since  the  members  have  neither  the  quali- 
fications nor  the  time  to  study  such  a  com- 
plex matter  as  the  c;iuses  and  cures  of  mass 
violence,  they  appoint  a  staff  to  deal  with 
the  matter.  As  were  those  of  the  Kerner 
Commission  and  others  before  It.  however, 
the  first  three  staff  appvolntments  of  the 
Elsenhower  Commission  are  men  of  legal 
training  and  background.  The  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Eisenhower  Commission  is  a 
Washington  lawyer,  Lloyd  N.  Cuter. 

There, pre  many  reasons  why  lawyers  play 
such  a  central  role  In  staffing  commissions; 
none  of  them  are  good  reasons.  More  politi- 
cians come  from  a  legal  background  than 
from  any  other  profession;  it  Is  lawyers  they 
understand  best  and  know  most.  Lavfyers  are 
available  on  short  order;  few  outstanding  so- 
cial scientists,  criminologists  or  other  experts 
could  or  would  drop  their  research,  consult- 
ing or  teaching  Jobs  on  short  order  to  work 
for  a  temporary  commission.  For  a  lawyer, 
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such  an  app>olntm«nt  Is  considered  part  of 
his  career;  getting  to  know  people  Is  likely 
to  make  him  valuable.  For  a  social  scientist 
a  rush  Job  on  a  Government  commission  Is 
more  likely  to  retard  his  career  than  to  ad- 
vance It.  The  facilities  and  metiiods  under 
which  commissions  work  would  have  to  be 
modified  if  social  scientists  were  to  etlec- 
iively  supplement  lawyers. 

While  commissions  have  no  prescribed  pro- 
cedures, most  of  thetn  are  set  up  to  Inves- 
tigate (in  tlie  leelslatlve  tradition)  and  build 
consensus  (in  typical  committee  work),  but 
not  to  conduct  research.  They  hold  hear- 
ings, collect  documents,  occasionally  visit 
in  "llie  field"  (e.g.  Watts).  They  have  no 
computers  or  libraries,  and  rely  on  short- 
order  consultants,  a  minuscule  research 
staff,  and  some  farming  out  of  research  con- 
tracts to  universities  and  private  advisory 
corporations  (the  Kerner  Commission  a.sked 
the  University  of  Michigan  to  conduct  a  sur- 
vey on  Negro  attitudes) . 

Since  conunissions  c;innot  be  exp>ected  to 
set  up  serious  research  facilities  of  their  own 
the  latter  procedure  might  be  a  second  best. 
But  such  methods  of  obtaining  data  are  ren- 
dered meffectual  because  usually  the  lawyer 
staff-directors  have  little  of  the  backp;round 
needed  to  work  with  social  scientists,  and 
above  all  because  everybody  Is  In  a  rush. 
More  than  anything  else,  commissions  are 
part  of  government  by  fire-brigade.  The  Ker- 
ner Commission  w.is  given  a  year  in  which  to 
study  tlie  problem,  but  Its  report  was  handed 
In  seven  months  after  Its  Initiation;  Its  writ- 
ing staff  did  not  even  have  a  chance  to  read 
significant  parts  of  what  tlie  farmed-out  re- 
search was  turning  up. 

The  Eisenhower  Commission  was  also 
given  a  year  but  has  already  been  asked  by 
the  President  to  report  within  a  few  months. 
TTie  average  social  science  research  project 
lasts  about  two  to  three  years.  It  Is  not  that 
social  science  data  cannot  be  used  If  less  time 
is  available  fur  their  collection,  but  the  out- 
put will  be  less  professional  the  more  rushed 
the  job.  While  a  competent  Job  might  be  de- 
livered in  a  year,  little  fresh  research  can  be 
conducted  In  a  few  months.  To  plan  a  study 
for  a  year  and  demand  a  report  after  several 
months  seems  even  less  effective.  If  the  time 
Is  short,  heavy  reliance  on  specialists  already 
well  familiar  with  existing  data,  Issues  and 
analysis  of  available  Information  is  called 
for.  rather  than  rush  collection  of  new  data. 

REStrLTS  OP  A  SORT 

The  Elsenhower  Commission,  like  its 
predecessors,  was  appointed  at  the  height 
of  a  crisis.  Such  commissions,  it  h.^s  been 
said,  are  not  meant  to  come  up  with  new 
understandings  and  policies;  they  are  to 
treat  the  "politics  of  the  situation  rather 
than  the  situation."  Their  very  appointment 
gets  results — it  gets  the  national  leadership 
off  the  hook.  Nobody  can  say  that  nothing 
was  done  in  the  face  of  a  crisis,  yet  action 
is  postponed  by  the  implication  that 
unless  you  wish  to  act  in  panic  and  hysteria, 
you  should  wait  for  the  finding  of  the 
commission. 

Actually,  those  who  follow  this  line  of 
analysis  admit  that  we  often  know  quite  well 
what  to  do,  but  that  for  various  economic 
and  political  reasons  are  unwilling  or  unable 
to  act.  TTius,  there  Is  very  little  new  In  the 
recommendations  of  the  Kerner  Commission 
(e.g.  more  Jobs,  education,  houses  and  wel- 
fare for  Negroes).  Nor  need  we  await  the 
Eisenhower  Commission's  report  to  know  the 
close  connection  between  domestic  disarma- 
ment and  the  level  of  serious  crimes,  between 
alienation  of  Negroes  and  youth  and  rebel- 
ions,  between  education  and  respect  for 
nuthorJty,  law  and  order. 

Others  see  commissions  as  not  really  in  the 
business  of  national  study  of  causes  and 
cures  but  rather  In  that  of  consensus- 
building.  TTie  President,  speaking  to  the 
Elsenhower  Commission,  himself  emphasized 
this.  "You  come  here  from  the  church,  the 
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universities,  the  Senate  and  the  House,  the 
judiciary,  the  ranks  of  tlie  working  man,  the 
professions,"  he  said,  as  If  to  stress  the 
broad  social  base  of  the  commission  rather 
than  its  expertise.  If  10  wise  men  drawn 
from  such  a  cross-section  of  tlie  ruitlon  sup- 
port a  set  ol  conclusions,  the  country  is  more 
Ukely  to  Ro  along  with  them  than  U  these 
conclusions  are  advocated  by  10  experts. 

Consensus-building  Is  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate function,  essential  for  a  democracy. 
Actually,  one  major  reason  we  have  so  much 
violence  Is  that  we  have  acted  too  often 
without  adequate  consensus- building  or  have 
disret^arded  the  consensus  that  has  emerged. 
But  the  question  remains:  Around  which 
recommendations  will  consensus  be  built 
and  on  the  b;ists  of  whose  analysis  of  the 
situation'? 

SOME    RECOMMENDATIONS 

As  I  see  it.  commissions  should  Include 
three  sub-dlvlslons: 

— Expert  bodies  composed  of  the  most 
outstanding  specialists  and  men  of  expe- 
rience the  country  can  draw  upon:  When 
the  subject  is  violence,  it  should  Include 
criminologists,  psychiatrists,  sociologists, 
etc.  They  should  be  in  charge  of  whatever 
research  Is  carried  out. 

- — An  administrative  t;isk  force  composed 
of  high-ranking  representatives  of  the  Fed- 
eral agencies,  universities,  corporations  and 
whatever  other  Executive  agencies  will  have 
to  be  involved  in  Implementing  the  recom- 
mendations. How  can  one  study  cures  for 
violence  without  conferring  with  some  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Justice  Department,  the 
F  B.I..  city  police  departments  and  educa- 
ilon.al  systems? 

— Politicians  and  eminent  citizens  to 
represent  the  sentiments  and  Interests  of 
the  public  at  large. 

The  expert  and  administrative  task-forces 
should  do  their  work  in  confidence,  as  they 
do  In  Britain  and  Sweden,  reporting  to  the 
political  wing.  The  political  wing  should  set 
the  specific  targets  for  investigation  and 
meet  regularly  with  the  expert  and  adminis- 
trative sub-commlsslons  to  keep  them  from 
becoming  Utopian  (as  the  Kerner  staff  became 
in  recommending  a  hundred-blllion-dollar- 
a-year  program  wrlthout  any  suggestion  as 
to  how  It  would  be  paid  for ) .  At  the  s.ime 
time,  the  political  subcommlsslon  should 
face  as  equals  the  experts,  who  command  the 
most  recent  relevant  Information,  and  the 
administrators,  who  are  familiar  with  the 
limitations  of  the  organizations  with  which 
most  new  programs  must  cope. 

This  would  not  solve  all  our  problems,  but 
it  might  make  our  national  thinking,  to  the 
extent  that  it  Is  carried  out  by  commissions, 
more  expert  and  hard-headed;  after  all. 
what  is  consensus  for  if  that  which  is  agreed 
upon  is  less  professional  and  less  realistic 
than  the  nation's  experts  and  administrators 
can  put  forth? 


ONE-HUNDREDTH  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  11,  1968 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  18, 
1968,  a  resident  of  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  of  Iowa,  Dr.  Dora  N.  New- 
man, will  celebrate  her  100th  birthday 
and  I  take  this  meaixs  of  congratulating 
and  paying  tribute  to  her. 

Dr.  Newman  was  born  Dora  Nell  Ode- 
kirk  on  July  18.  1868,  at  Fayette.  Iowa. 
She  received  her  elementary  education 
at  West  Union.  Iowa.  She  attended  a 
pirl's  academy  at  Osage,  Iowa,  and  re- 
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ceived  a  degree  from  Upper  Iowa  Uni- 
versity at  Fayette. 

Thereafter  she  was  a  teacher  in  the 
Indian  Service  in  Montana.  Idaho.  Ne- 
braska, and  the  Oklahoma  Territory.  It 
was  durmg  the  years  as  a  teacher  in  the 
Indian  schools  that  she  met  and  married 
an  officer  in  the  Indian  medical  service. 
Dr.  Horace  W.  Newman. 

Ill  1915.  Dr.  Dora  Newman  be(?an  the 
study  of  chiropody  and  practised  that 
profession  in  Chicago  until  her  retire- 
ment in  1953.  Slie  is  now  a  resident  of 
Hillcrcst  Rest  Home  in  Sumner,   Iowa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  given  to  many  of 
the  human  family  to  know  the  joys  and 
the  disappointments  of  100  summers  and 
winters  of  life  and  to  be  mentally  active 
and  concerned. 

Attain  I  salut€  and  congratuate  Dr. 
Newman  and  wish  for  her  an  abundance 
of  good  health  as  she  continues  to  travel 
the  western  slope  of  life. 


GUARANTEED  ANNUAL  INCOME 
HEARINGS 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

:     MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  11.  1968 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  had  the  privilege  of  holding 
hearings  through  tlie  Joint  Economic 
Conunittee  on  guaranteed  annual  in- 
come. The  Honorable  William  F.  Ryan, 
from  New  York,  appeared  before  my  sub- 
committee explaining  his  own  bill.  His 
testimony  goes  into  tlie  specifics  of  the 
cost  of  the  guaranteed  annual  income 
and  how  it  would  work  and  where  sav- 
ings would  be  instituted.  I  commend  to 
all  of  you  the  reading  of  Congressman 
Ryan's  lucid  and  interesting  testimony, 
as  follows : 

Statement  or  HoN.  William  F.  Ryan  Before 

THE   Subcommittee   on   Fiscal   Policy    of 

THE    Joint    Ec»nomic    CoMMmxE,    June 

26,   1968 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  this 
opportunity  to  testify  before  tlie  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fiscal  Policy  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  on  the  question  of  income 
maintenance.  And  especially.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  Chairman  for  her  foresight  in 
scheduling  these  hearings.  I  can  think  of  no 
idea  in  recent  times  which  has  moved  from 
the  wilderness  of  theoretical  speculation 
into  the  arena  of  serious  policy  discussion 
with  the  rapidity  of  the  guaranteed  Income 
concept.  These  hearings  constitute  an  ini- 
jKM-tant  forum  for  discussion. 

It  has  been  widely  recognized  that  Income 
supplementation,  which  is  presently  car- 
ried out  largely  through  public  assistance. 
is  a  national  problem,  and,  as  such,  should 
be  dealt  with  nationally.  Standards  should 
be  national,  and  the  burden  of  costs  should 
be  distributed  nationally. 

The  present  total  national  expenditure  for 
public  assistance  Is  $5.1  billion  annually. 

The  average  AFDC  benefit  ranges  from 
about  $8  per  month  per  person  hi  Mississippi 
to  about  *51  per  month  per  person  In  New 
York.  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  Surely, 
this  disparity  Is  not  reflective  of  the  differ- 
ences In  the  relative  cost  of  living  in  these 
States.  The  result  is  that  one  state  Is  being 
forced  to  pay  for  the  social  outcasts  of  other 
states,  who  are,  ol  course,  indicative  of  a 
national  social  problem. 
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New  York  City's  welfare  U  ivd  In  FY  1969 
will  cost  $1  34«  bUllon,  of  whl  !h  Wie  million 
la  paid  by  the  Federal  Ooveriment.  The  re- 
mainder Is  the  burden  of  the  City  and  State 
governments.  (City— «398  ir  lUlon;  State— 
»431  million). 

In  preference  to  the  prese  it  welfare  sys- 
tem, therefore,  there  shoul  1  be  national 
welfare  standards,  with  a  mu  :h  larger  share 
paid  by  the  Federal  Oovemi  lent.  This  was 
the  conclusion  of  the  Report  )f  the  National 
Advisory  CounsU  on  Public  Welfare,  Issued 
In  June  1966,  now  two  years  ol  1 

However,  I  believe  that  Ide  illy  there  must 
be  a  shift  entirely  from  conv«  ntlonal  welfare 
programs  to  a  Federal  Incon  e  maintenance 
or  "guaranteed  Income"  appr  lach.  There  are 
several  basic  reasons  for  thi  i  approach.  In 
the  first  place,  under  an  Incot  le  maintenance 
system  the  only  criterion  for  a  islstance  would 
be  need.  There  would  be  no  ai  tlflclal  require- 
ments. Secondly,  the  Incot  le  supplement 
function  would  be  divorced  fi  om  social  serv- 
ices. Thirdly,  Income  main  penance  would 
proved  income  supplements  a  the  working 
poor,  families  below  the  po  rerty  line  who 
are  now  excluded  from  w  (Ifare  benefits. 
Fourth,  tha-  application  pre  cess  would  be 
greatly  simplified  and  dlgnlfl  sd,  and  admin- 
istration would  be  improve  1.  Fifth,  there 
would  be  a  much  greater  Inc  sntlve  to  work. 
Some  of  these  advantagei  might  accrue 
from  a  greatly  modified  n  itlonal  welfare 
system.  However,  the  achlev  ment  of  all  of 
them  could  only  be  obtt  Ined  under  a 
guaranteed  Income  plan. 

Recent  guaranteed  Income  )roposal8  derive 
from  two  rather  different  pi  llosophlcal  un- 
derpinnings. 

The  first,  represented  by  R  >bert  Theobald, 
who  testified  yesterday,  suf  gests  that  the 
•'work  ethic"  Is  an  anachron  sm  In  a  society 
as  wealthy  as  ours  and  that  persons  should 
be  guaranteed  the  necessltiei  of  life,  so  that 
they  can  dedicate  themselves  to  higher  pur- 
suits. Then  work  will  be  doi  le  only  because 
it  Is  personally  satisfying. 

The  second  approach  belli  ves  guaranteed 
Income  is  leas  destructive  of  the  work  ethic. 
It  contains  financial  Ince  itlves  for  the 
recipient  to  work  which  the  present  welfare 
system  lacks.  It  Is  further  af  pealing  because 
It  can  operate  more  efflct  ntly  and  eco- 
nomically than  welfare,  a  nd  because  It 
greatly  reduces  violations  ol  personal  liber- 
ties, which  are  now  all  too  i  haracterlstlc  of 
the  present  welfare  system,  My  own  sym- 
pathies are  with  the  latter  i  osltlon. 

As  the  sponsor  of  the  first,  ind  thus  far  the 
only,  bin  to  have  been  Introd'  iced  In  Congress 
to  provide  a  system  of  Incoi  le  maintenance 
(H.R.  17331) ,  1  have  a  great  1  iterest  In  seeing 
this  discussion  move  forwar  1.  Let  me  sum- 
marize H.R.  17331  briefly  for  the  purposes  of 
the  discussion  this  morning: 

H.R.  17331  establishes  a  n:  ixlmum  annual 
payment  based  on  approxlm  itely  two-thirds 
of  the  personal  exemption  plus  mlnUnum 
standard  deduction  for  eact  member  of  the 
family.  Translated  Into  dolls  rs  and  cents  per 
month,  this  equals  $50  for  ;he  head  of  the 
family  plus  $39  for  each  dep  indent.  A  family 
of  four  with  no  other  incomi  whatever  could 
expect  $2004  per  year.  Addl  clonal  payments 
will  not  be  made  beyond  tl  e  sixth  depend- 
ent, so  the  maximum  paym  tnt  for  a  family 
of  seven  or  larger  Is  $3408. 

My  bin  proposesd  a  SO"",,  "tax"  on  work 
earnings.  Benefits  are  reduc  ^  by  fifty  cents 
for  each  dollar  of  work  eai  nlngs.  A  higher 
tax,  as  now  exists  under  m<  st  public  assist- 
ance programs,  destroys  the  financial  incen- 
tive to  work.  A  lower  "tax"-  -for  example  the 
33%  which  has  been  propoe  d  In  some  guar- 
anteed Income  plans,  wouli  i  either  necessi- 
tate lower  base  benefits,  or  w  ould  permit  per- 
sons well  above  the  povert  '  line  to  receive 
benefits  and  greatly  Increas  i  the  cost  of  the 
program. 

The  system  would  be  adml  nistered  through 
a  Bureau  of  Income  Malnt«  nance  located  In 
the   Treasury  Department.   Persons   wishing 
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to  apply  for  benefits  would  make  application 
by  submitting  quarterly  income  statements. 
They  would  receive  monthly  maintenance 
ftajmnents  based  on  the  deficiency  of  their 
earnings.  Since  there  would  be  a  reasonable 
time  lag  for  administration,  the  May  check 
might  be  based  on  income  during  the  Janu- 
ary-February-March quarter. 

The  administrative  procedyre  for  checking 
the  accuracy  and  honesty  of  applications 
would  be  similar  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
system  now  In  force  for  checking  positive  tax 
returns.  All  applications  would  be  scrutinized 
for  internal  Inconsistencies,  errors,  and  sus- 
picious claims.  But  only  a  small  fraction — 
perhaps  one  in  fifteen  or  twenty — would  be 
subject  to  full  Investigations  on  a  random 
sample  basis.  This  sp>ot-check  system  would 
prevent  moet  willful  cheating  and  would  re- 
place the  present  demeaning  practice  of  rou- 
tine intrusions  into  the  private  lives  of  all 
welfare  recipients. 

The  level  of  benefits  proposed  In  my  bill — 
a  guaranteed  minimum  income  of  approxi- 
mately $2000  for  a  family  of  four — is  still 
below  the  poverty  line.  However,  they  are 
above  the  AFDC  average  benefits  In  all  but 
twelve  states. 

At  this  level  of  benefits  the  gross  cost 
would  be  $8.1  billion  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, However,  since  this  program  would  re- 
place about  80%  of  the  existing  $5.1  bil- 
lion welfare  costs,  there  would  be  a  saving 
orf  approximately  $4  billion  In  total  federal 
and  sUte  welfare  cosU.  Since  the  Federal 
Government  pays  some  607o  of  the  welfare 
costs,  the  federal  saving  will  be  about  $2.4 
billion,  and  the  states  will  save  $1.6.  On 
balance,  therefore,  the  program  will  cost  the 
Federal  government  some  $5.7  billion  ($8.1 
billion  minus  $2.4  billion)  and  save  the  states 
$16  billion  in  existing  welfare  costs.  Thus, 
the  net  cost  will  be  $4.1  billion. 

At  this  level  the  Income  poeltlon  of  nearly 
80^;  of  present  weh'are  recipients  will  be  Im- 
proved. More  significantly,  nearly  all  of  the 
twenty-two  million  Americans,  who  now 
live  In  poverty  but  do  not  receive  public  as- 
sistance, win  get  some  Income  supplementa- 
tion. 

Ideally,  the  poverty  gap  should  be  closed 
entirely.  However,  to  close  It  solely  by  means 
of  a  guaranteed  Income  system  would  cost 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $25  billion  yearly. 
The  principal  reason  for  the  geometrically 
increasing  cost  Is  the  problem  of  "leakage"  to 
the  non-poor.  If  the  maximum  benefit  for  a 
family  of  four  is  $2000.  as  my  bill  proposes, 
and  work  earnings  are  "taxed"  at  the  fifty  per 
cent  rate,  then  all  benefits  will  cease  when 
total  income  reaches  $4000  per  year.  How- 
ever, If  the  maximum  benefit  for  a  family  of 
four  Is  placed  at  $3000,  then  every  family  of 
four  with  Income  of  less  than  $6000  will  be 
eligible  for  some  benefits;  and  there  will  be 
a  great  deal  of  "leakage."  Even  to  increase 
the  maximum  benefit  from  $2000  to  $2400  for 
a  family  of  four  will  double  the  cost  of  the 
program. 

One  difficulty  with  a  base  benefit  of  $2000  Is 
that  twelve  states  now  have  higher  average 
AFDC  benefits.  The  assumption  of  my  bill 
Is  that  In  these  states  the  Federal  income 
maintenance  benefit  would  pay  the  first 
$2000,  and  the  welfare  program  would  make 
up  the  difference  between  that  and  whatever 
level  it  Is  now  paying.  So  that  if  a  welfare 
standard  for  a  family  of  four  In  a  given  state 
Is  $2400  a  year,  the  Federal  Income  mainte- 
nance program  would  pay  the  basic  $2000,  and 
the  welfare  program  would  pay  the  last  $400, 
The  recipient  In  those  few  states  would  be  no 
worse  off.  And,  of  course,  in  the  majority  of 
states,  where  welfare  benefits  are  below  the 
standards  of  H  R.  17331.  the  recipients  would 
be  considerably  better  off.  Where  the  Federal 
income  maintenance  benefit  it  supplemented 
through  weUare,  Section  1604  of  my  bill 
provides  that,  as  earnings  Increase,  welfare 
benefits  are  to  be  reduced  by  two-thirds  of 
earnings,  until  welfare  benefits  are  elimi- 
nated. Further  earnings  reduce  Income  main- 
tenance benefits  by  two-thirds  of  earnings. 
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until  the  position  of  the  recipient  U  identi- 
cal to  that  of  a  recipient  who  was  never  re- 
ceiving welfare,  at  which  point  Income  main- 
tenance benefits  are  reduced  by  fifty  per 
cent  of  further  earnings.  This  formula  Is 
necessary  to  harmonize  the  income  main- 
tenance system  vrith  supplementary  welfare 
In  those  states  where  It  will  continue. 

Let  me  mention  several  significant  advan- 
tages of  the  Income  maintenance  system  en- 
visioned In  H.R  17331,  as  compared  with  the 
existing  welfare  system. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  Is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  standard  of  assistance 
based  on  the  sole  criterion  of  need.  This 
would  eliminate  the  confusion  of  diverse 
state  criteria  and  levels  of  benefits.  It  would 
save  those  parts  of  the  country  which  now 
have  the  heaviest  welfare  burdens  the  moet 
money. 

In  New  York  City,  with  nearly  one  person 
In  nine  on  welfare,  a  substantial  portion  of 
this  welfare  cost  would  be  saved  to  the  City 
and  State,  making  It  available  for  other 
needs. 

A  national  Income  maintenance  system 
would  reduce  the  migration  to  the  cities  by 
rural  residents  ill-equipped  for  available  city 
Jobs. 

It  would  remove  the  Indignities  and  Intru- 
sions Into  personal  matters  which  now  char- 
acterize the  welfare  system. 

It  would  provide  an  Incentive  to  work  for 
people  receiving  benefits. 

It  would  free  social  workers  to  perform 
needed  and  wanted  services  and  eliminate 
the  welfare  bureaucracy's  police  functions. 
I  think  that  It  has  been  nearly  universally 
agreed  that  the  present  public  assistance 
system  Is  not  working  However,  It  should  be 
clear  that  an  income  maintenance  system 
or  a  guaranteed  Income — although  It  can  Im- 
prove upon  the  Income  supplementing  func- 
tions of  welfare — is  not,  and  cannot  be  in 
and  of  Itself,  a  solution  to  the  poverty  prob- 
lem. 

Let  me  take  a  few  moments  to  describe 
what  I  believe  Income  maintenance  is,  and 
what  It  Is  not: 

It  Is,  clearly,  a  system  of  Income  supple- 
ments for  two  groups — Individuals  and  fami- 
lies with  no  Income,  and  also  the  working 
poor.  A  family  of  four  with  no  work  Income, 
under  my  bill,  would  receive  $2000  annually. 
A  family  of  four  with  $2000  work  Income 
would  receive  $1000  in  benefits  for  a  total 
Income  of  $3000.  Thus,  work  Incentives  are 
built  Into  the  system.  It  Is  Important  to  keep 
In  mind  that  this  Is  a  program  for  persons 
capable  of  working.  Otherwise,  it  makes 
no  sense  to  build  In  work  Incentives.  For  the 
aged.  It  makes  much  more  sense  to  establish 
a  higher  basic  benefit  under  a  federalized 
Old  Age  Assistance  program.  The  disabled 
would  be  offered  an  option  to  continue  on 
Aid  to  the  Totally  and  Permanently  Disabled, 
or  to  shift  to  Income  Maintenance. 

This  program  Is  not  a  substitute  for  Jobs; 
Indeed,  It  cannot  work  unless  expanded 
manpower  programs  ,ire  available  so  that 
those  who  want  to  work  can  find  training 
and  employment.  Nor  is  It  a  substitute  for 
unemployment  compensation.  A  subsistence 
benefit  Is  of  marginal  use  to  a  regular  wage 
earner  who  is  suddenly  thrown  out  of  work 
for  a  temporary  period.  Increased  unemploy- 
ment benefits  are  necessary  to  take  care  of 
him. 

Income  maintenance  Is  rather  a  residual 
program  for  the  chronic  low-Income  family, 
the  under-employed,  the  mother  with  de- 
pendent children,  and  other  categories  of 
persons  only  able  to  work  part-time  or  spo- 
radically. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that  this  Is  not  a 
program  "to  pay  people  not  to  work."  That 
label  Is  much  more  applicable  to  the  existing 
welfare  system,  which  In  most  cases  taxes 
work  earnings  at  100%.  An  Income  mainte- 
nance system,  on  the  other  band,  would  have 
built  In  financial  Incentives  for  a  recipient 
to  better  his  total  income  position  by  work- 
ing. That  Is  why  a  parallel  Job  program  Is 
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such  an  Important  complement  to  a  work- 
able Income  maintenance  system. 

There  is  In  Section  1605  of  my  bill  a  pro- 
vision designed  to  permit  low-income  sea- 
sonal workers  to  benefit  from  the  Income 
mainten.ance  system  without  taking  vmfalr 
advantage  of  it  by  deliberately  not  working 
part  of  the  year.  Section  1605  provides  that, 
if  total  annual  Income  exceeds  150'r  of  ex- 
emptions plus  minimum  standard  deduc- 
tion, any  benefits  which  were  cniiecte<'  dur- 
ing any  part  of  the  year  must  be  repaid  at 
a  50';  rate.  In  the  case  of  a  lamlly  of  four, 
this  Is  $4500  yearly.  Thus,  if  a  migrant  agri- 
cultural worker  with  three  dependents 
earned  $3000  during  the  summer  months, 
but  was  Idle  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  he 
could  keep  the  $500  income  maintenance 
benefit.  However,  if  a  skilled  worker  with 
three  dependents  earned  $5000  during  an 
eight-month  period  and  collected  benefits 
during  the  other  four  months,  he  would  be 
required  to  pay  back  $250. 

Since  I  introduced  H.R.  17331  on  May  16. 
I  have  received  the  benefit  of  wide  comment 
and  analysis  from  interested  p.irties.  I'd  like 
to  share  with  the  committee  some  sugges- 
tions which  I  am  seriouslv  ronsidering  In- 
coporating  into  the  next  draft  of  the  bill 
when  I  re-Introduce  It. 

First,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  hus- 
band and  wife  should  be  entitled  to  $50 
monthly  each,  instead  of  $50  for  the  head 
of  the  family  and  $39  for  each  dependent. 
I  agree  that  this  would  be  more  equitable. 

Secondly,  tliere  should  be  a  limit  on  as- 
sets. For  example,  benefits  nilght  be  reduced 
by  10  ^r  of  assets  over  $10,000, 

Third,  full-time  students  should  not  be 
eligible  for  benefits. 

Fourth,  there  should  be  deductions  from 
stated  Income  for  medical  care  and  exemp- 
tions of  earnings  by  children  under  16  and 
gifts  up  to  $100  yearly. 

Fifth,  there  should  be  a  statutory  esca- 
lator provision  adjusting  the  level  of  benefits 
upward  according  to  a  new  low-income  con- 
sumer price  index  which  would  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Finally,  let  me  raise  lor  discussion  one 
possibility  of  which  I  am  not  fully  convinced 
but  which  might  cast  an  Income  mainte- 
nance program  in  a  different  light.  That  Is 
the  question  of  a  mandatory  work  program 
which  would  provide  that  any  adult  in  a 
recipient  lamlly,  which  has  received  at  least 
75%  of  the  maximum  benefit  for  a  period 
of  nine  months  or  more,  may  be  required 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  accept  employment  In  a  public  employ- 
ment program,  retraining  program,  or  basic 
education  program  where  such  programs  are 
available  in  the  immediate  geographic  area. 
Otherwise,  benefits  wotild  be  reduced  by  10% 
per  month  till  they  are  exhausted.  The  work 
program  would  have  to  pay  at  least  the  min- 
imum wage.  Participants  in  the  basic  edu- 
cation program  would  continue  to  receive 
Income  maintenance  benefit  payments.  Per- 
sons over  sixty  years  of  age,  mothers  with 
small  children,  and  the  disabled  would  be 
excluded. 

In  certain  areas  such  as  small  towns  with 
only  a  handful  of  beneficiaries,  the  Admin- 
istrator might  decide  that  It  simply  would 
not  be  worth  the  expense  to  establish  a 
training  program. 

This  kind  of  work  training  program  puts 
the  burden  of  establishing  an  acceptable  Job 
program  or  basic  education  program  on  the 
Federal  Government  before  beneficiaries  can 
be  disqualified.  Needless  to  say,  regulations 
would  have  to  be  drawn  very  narrowly  to 
prevent  administrative  abuse-. 

In  summary,  a  Federal  income  mainte- 
nance program  Is  a  sound  proposal  which 
can  be  enacted  In  the  near  future.  Few  pro- 
posals have  been  received  with  such  Intense 
interest  and  discussion  as  this  one.  I  be- 
lieve that  Income  maintenance  Is  a  key  part 
of  a  multiple  strategy  for  breaking  the  cycle 
of  poverty.  That  strategy  needs  to  Include 
Job   creation   and  training;    It  needs   to  In- 
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elude  higher  benefits  under  social  security 
for  the  elderly  and  the  disabled;  and  it  also 
requires  expanded  programs  in  areas  such 
as  Intensive  education  and  health  and  so- 
cial services. 

A  system  of  Income  maintenance  to  re- 
place the  present  Inefficient  and  Inadequate 
welfare  system  must,  in  my  Judgment,  be  a 
central  part  of  that  strategy. 


SEX  DISCRIMINATION:  STATE  PRO- 
TECTIVE LAWS  VERSUS  TITLE  VII 
OF  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1964 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11.  1968 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie 
fjross  discriminations  inflicted  UF>on 
women  with  respect  to  their  employment 
opportunities  under  the  guise  of  State 
laws  which  restrict  women's  hours  and 
time  of  employment,  or  weights  they  may 
lift,  are  being  increasingly  recognized  a.s 
detriments,  rather  than  protection,  to 
women. 

Congress  intended  to  eliminate  sex 
discrimination  in  employment  when  it 
enacted  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  But  a  substantial  amount  of  sex 
discrimination  continues  because  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission had,  until  recently,  taken  the 
position  that  State  restrictive  laws  on 
hours  of  employment  and  weight  lifting 
by  women  quahfy  as  "bona  fide  occupa- 
tional qualifications"  under  title  VII. 

Certainly,  I  am  glad  that  the  Commis- 
sion's recent  niling  of  February  21  re- 
treating from  that  position  evidences  its 
intention  to  examine  more  closely  the 
effect  of  such  restrictive  State  laws  upon 
the  equality  of  employment  opportuni- 
ties which  Congress  intended  to  assure 
to  all  persons  without  sex  discrimination, 

Mr,  Raymond  P.  Buschmann,  who  has 
just  completed  his  second  year  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Law,  has 
written  an  excellent  article  showing  that 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  State  laws  which 
restrict  women  in  emplojTnent  ought  to 
be  invalidated  cither  under  the  14th 
amendment  or  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  His  well-researched 
article  should  be  very  helpful  to  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  others  interested  In 
the  subject  of  sex  discrimination  and 
the  State  protective — or,  as  I  prefer  to 
call  them,  State  restrictive — laws.  His 
article,  entitled  "Sex  Discrimination: 
State  Protective  Laws  Versus  Title  VII  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,"  foUows: 
Sex  Discrimination:  State  Protective  Laws 

Versus  TItle  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 

OF  1964 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  is  primarily 
designed  to  end  discrimination  against  the 
Negro  in  voting,  employment,  and  the  use 
of  public  accommodations  and  facilities.' 
Title  VII  of  the  Act  prohibits  discrimina- 
tion in  employment  on  the  basis  of  race  or 
color  by  employers,  labor  unions,  employ- 
ment agencies,  and  training  programs.- 

Aside  from  the  central  purpose  of  provid- 
ing equal  employment  opportunities  to  the 
Negro,  Title  VII  also  seeks  to  provide  Amer- 
ican citizens  with  equal  employment  op- 
portunities regardless  of  their  sex.^  This 
provision  could  have  far  reaching  effects  on 
the  employment  opportunities  of  females. 

However,  the  prohibition  of  discrimination 
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based  on  sex  has  come  into  c>)nflict  with  tliose 
laws  of  most  states  which  "protect"'  women 
by  denying  them  employment  in  certain  Jobs 
solely  on  the  basis  of  their  sex.  As  evidence 
of  this  conflict,  several  cases  are  now  pend- 
ing in  federal  courts  in  which  certain  s'tate 
labor  laws  are  alleged  Ui  be  pre-empted  by 
Title  VII.' 

In  the  near  future,  federal  courts  will  most 
likely  be  confronted  with  an  increased  num- 
ber of  cases  involving  this  issue.  In  tlie  hope 
ol  serving  a  useful  purpose  for  the  Judiciary, 
this  Comment  will  exumine  the  Interaction 
Ijetwecn  Title  VII  and  such  laws,  and  will 
pxplore  some  possible  means  of  resolving  the 
resultant  conflict .■■ 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  Title  VIII,  all 
but  a  few  states  had  adopted  laws  purporting 
to  protect  women  in  employment.  These  pro- 
tective laws  may  be  divided  primarily  into 
two  groups:  those  which  prohibit  the  em- 
ployment of  women  in  certain  cupaciiies, 
and  iliose  which  confer  special  b^iefits  on 
women."  Most  common  to  the  hrst  group  are 
laws  which  prescribe  maximum  dally  and 
weekly  hours  for  women,'  proiiibit  night- 
time employment  of  women,"  limit  the 
amount  of  weight  to  be  lifted  by  women,"  and 
prohibit  the  employment  of  women  In  cer- 
tain occupations,  such  as  bartending."  Spe- 
cial benefits  are  conferred  on  women  by  laws 
which  require  restroom  facilities  or  extra 
break  time  for  women."  ^ 

The  state's  special  interest  in  enacting 
legislation  for  the  protection  of  women  in 
employment  was  recognized  by  t)ie  Supreme 
Court  "as  early  as  1908."  Tlie  Court  stated 
"that  her  physical  structure  and  a  proper 
discharge  of  her  maternal  functions — having 
in  view  not  merely  her  own  health,  but  t!ie 
well-being  of  the  race — Justify  legislation  to 
protect  her  from  the  greed  as  well  as  the 
passion  of  man."  '" 

With  protective  legislation  on  the  books  of 
most  states.  Congress  passed  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  The  Act  became  effective  July  2, 
1965,  and  by  July  2.  1968,  it  will  cover  all 
employers  of  25  or  more  employees  engaged 
merce."  An  employer  covered  l3y  the  Act 
commits  an  unlawful  employment  practice  if 
he  discriminatorily  hires  or  firte^individuals 
or  if  he  discriminates  against  ai  Individual 
with  respect  to  the  terms,  con&itlons,  or 
privileges  of  employment.''  The  Act  also  pro- 
hibits limiting,  segregating,  or  chissifving 
employees  in  a  discriminatory  manner. '- 

Title  VII  does,  however,  provide  an  excep- 
tion for  some  discrimination  based  on  sex : 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  subchapter,  (1 )  it  shall  not  be  an  un- 
lawful employment  practice  for  an  employer 
to  hire  and  employ  employees  ...  on  the 
biisis  of  his  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin 
in  those  certain  Instances  where  religion, 
sex.  or  national  origin  is  a  bona  fide  occu- 
pational qualification  reasonably  necessary 
to  the  normal  operation  of  that  particular 
business  or  enterprise.  .  .  ."  " 

A  job  illtistrative  of  this  exception  would 
be  a  masseuse  lor  women;  here  the  employer 
seems  Justified  in  limiting  applicants  to  the 
female  sex.  But  unless  the  discrimination  is 
based  on  the  bona  fide  occupational  quali- 
fication exception,  the  Act  prohibits  unequal 
treatment  in  emplojTnent  of  a  man  or  a 
woman  based  solely  on  that  f)erson's  sex. 

Title  VII  itself  does  not  provide  that  the 
state  protective  laws  are  valid.  Only  In  parts 
of  section  706  "■  and  In  section  708  "■  of  the 
Act  are  state  laws  mentioned,  and  these  sec- 
tions were  intended  to  give  effect  to  state 
fair  employment  practice  statutes.^  Section 
708  further  provides  that  any  state  law  which 
would  require  or  permit  an  unfair  employ- 
ment practice  under  Title  VII  is  to  be  ren- 
dered inoperative.  A  state  law  which  would 
deny  Job  opportunities  to  an  Individual  be- 
cause of  that  person's  sex,  therefore,  would 
apparently  violate  the  Act. 

The    state    protective    laws    currently    Int 
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exlBtcnce  freqxicntly  do  proh  bit  the  employ- 
ment of  any  woman  at  cert  Jn  Jobe  regard- 
lees  of  her  Individual  merit.  ^ 
ble  means  of  oonformlng  sufch  state  protec- 
tive laws  to  Title  VII  la  to  fl|id  that  the  em 
ployment  practices  required 
for  the  bona  fide  occupational  quaUflcatloa 
exception." 

The  task  of  determining  t|»e  bona  fldee  of 
occupational  qualifications 
Equal  Employment  Opporlimlty  Commis- 
sion— the  agency  created  tol  administer  the 
Act.»  However,  the  task  Is  dlfllcult  due  to 
the  absence  of  precedent  »nd  of  a  clear 
statement  of  legislative  In  ^ent.^"  The  bill 
which  passed  through  the  coi  gresslonal  hear- 
ings did  not  Include  sex  ai  a.  basis  of  Im- 
I>ermlssable  discrimination.-'  Discussion  on  It 
began  when  Representative  Smith  of  Vir- 
ginia, with  the  Intent  of  ,  eopardlzlng  the 
1964  Act.  »  Introduced  sex  i  i  the  fifth  basis 
for  an  unfair  employment  j  ractlce.  But  the 
analysis  of  Its  repercussions  was  short-lived, 
because  the  next  time  the  House  met,  the 
amendment  and  the  Civil  lights  Bill  were 
passed." 

During  the  brief  House  d  bate  on  the  sex 
amendmentr  Representative  >IIer  recognized 
the  serious  problems  prest  ntPd  by  It  and 
pointed  out  that  the  amendi  nent  would  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  s(  ate  laws."  Even 
though  another  representat  ve  felt  that  the 
states'  protective  laws  wo  ild  not  be  In- 
validated,»  the  other  repr  ■sentatlves.  who 
expressed  their  views,  both  In  opposition  to 
and  In  favor  of  the  bill,  bell  ;ved  the  amend- 
ment would  impliedly  rei  eal  these  state 
laws."  On  the  whole,  they  considered  this 
Invalidation  not  to  be  detr  mental."" 

Thus,  when  the  EEOC  ad<  pted  Its  "Guide- 
lines on  Discrimination  Bi  cause  of  Sex"," 
It  did  so  with  only  an  in  erence  that  the 
state  protective  laws  woul  I  be  overridden. 
The  Commission  decided  o  Interpret  the 
bona  flde  occupational  qui  Ufleatlon  excep- 
tion narrowly."  So  Interpret  id.  the  exception 
does  not  Include  the  "refusa  to  hire  a  woman 
because  of  her  sex,  based  o;  i  assumptions  of 
the  comparative  employmei  it  characteristics 
of  women  In  general"  *■  oi  the  "refusal  to 
hire  an  Individual  based  on  stereotyped 
characterizations  of  the  sei  bs."  " 

However,  the  Commlssli  n  realizes  that 
mo6t  states  have  enacted  p  otectlve  laws  af- 
fecting women  In  employm  nt.  Even  though 
some  of  these  laws  can  be  crltlzed  as  being 
out-dated  and  unresponsive  to  the  demands 
of  equal  employment  o]  portunlty,"  the 
Commission  originally  exp  essed  the  policy 
that  limitations  or  prohlbl  Jons  Impxwed  by 
state  protective  laws  would  qualify  as  a  bona 
flde  occupational  quallfle  itlon  exception, 
except  when  the  clear  effect  of  the  law  Is  not 
to  protect  women  but  to  subject  them  to 
discrimination." 

Recently  the  Commission  has  taken  a  more 
enlightened  view "  and  h:  s  rescinded  this 
policy  sutement.  Instead,  the  Commission 
will  procede  to  decide  whe  her  state  protec- 
tive legislation  Is  supersi  ded  by  the  Act 
where  the  effect  of  the  sta  te  legislation  ap- 
pears to  be  discriminatory  rather  than  pro- 
tective." 

The  first  case  to  questlor  the  bona  fides  of 
an  occupational  quallflcatlc  a  came  before  the 
courts  in  1966."  A  comptanj  policy,  similar  to 
the  laws  of  several  states  •  ?hlch  set  weight- 
lifting  limits  for  women,  w  is  challenged.  Re- 
lying on  Title  vn.  female  employees  of  the 
Colgate-Palmolive  Ccanpan;  alleged  that  they 
were  discriminated  agalnsi  when  they  were 
laid  off  and  men  with  less  seniority  were  re- 
tained and  assigned  to  tasi  5  the  women  were 
capable  of  performing.  Tl  e  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commi  slon  found  prob- 
able cause  that  plaintiff's  a  legation  was  valid 
and  m  vlolaUon  of  Title  V]  I.* 

Unable  to  obtain  OolgaU  "s  voluntary  com- 
pliance with  the  Ooaomifilon's  finding  of 
probable   cause,   the    wom  in   sought   money 
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damagea  and  Injunctive  reJlef  In  the  District 
Court."  OoJgate  relied  on  numerous  authorl- 
Uee  to  Justify  Its  policy  of  limiting  certain 
Jobs  requiring  the  lifting  o*  weights  over 
thirty-five  pounds  to  men  only.  In  particular. 
It  pointed  to  the  statutes  and  regulations  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  states  In  the  United  States 
which  limit  the  maximum  weight  women 
may  lift  or  cAiry."  It  also  relied  uix)n  the  con- 
clusion of  Uie  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion Conference  that  the  maximum  permissi- 
ble limits  for  women  In  employment  should 
be  between  33  and  41.1  pounds,"  and  a  bul- 
leUn  Issued  by  the  United  States  Secretary 
of  Labor  adopUng  the  33  to  41  1  pound 
standard  and  recommending  It  to  employers.** 

Thus.  Colgate  claimed  that  Its  policy  was 
reasonable  and  designed  to  promote  the 
health  and  safety  of  Its  female  employees. 
The  court  agreed  and  found  that  this  motive 
was  complementary  to  the  necessity  of  effi- 
cient operation  of  the  plant  because  to  deny 
the  right  to  set  this  limit  would  make  any 
reasonable  operation  of  the  plant  Impossible. 
Therefore,  the  weight  limit  was  a  bona  flde 
occupational  qualification  under  Title  vn." 

In  determining  the  legality  of  the  weight 
limit  as  an  exception  under  title  VII,  the 
court  analyzed  the  meaning  of  "bona  flde  oc- 
cupational qualification."  It  recognized  three 
possible  Interpretations:  a  strict  necessity 
test,  a  "traditional  role"  test,  and  an  equal 
protection  test.""  The  strict  necessity  test  In- 
volves construing  the  exception  narrowly  and 
applying  It  only  to  those  Jobe  which  can  be 
performed  by  only  one  sex.  The  "traditional 
roles"  test  permits  the  exclusion  of  females 
from  Jobs  from  which  they  have  been  tradi- 
tionally excluded."  The  court  rejected  these 
two  testa  and  adopted  the  equal  protection 

test. 

The  principle  of  equal  protection  permits  a 
legislative  classification,  made  pursuant  to 
the  police  power  of  the  State,  to  stand  so 
long  as  It  Is  raUonol."  The  court  applied  this 
principle  for  the  determination  of  a  bona  flde 
occupational  qualification  exception — Indi- 
cating that  a  legislative  classification  based 
on  sex  qualifies  If  such  classification  is  ra- 
tional." The  principle  was  also  held  appU- 
cable  to  rules  established  by  Individual  em- 
ployers, although  Indicating  that  the  ra- 
tionality of  the  classification  will  be  more 
closely  examined  In  such  cases  since  the  in- 
terests asserted  by  employers  may  not  be  as 
paramount  as  the  public  objectives  of  the 
State.*"  'Still,  the  basic  premise  would  be  that 
employers  may  discriminate,  but  they  must 
do  so  rationally."'"  Applying  the  equal  pro- 
tection test,  the  court  found  that  the  Com- 
pany's policy  was  rational  because  It  pro- 
moted safety  and  fostered  efficient  operation 
of  the  plant. 

The  court.  In  relying  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization  Con- 
ference and  the  bulletin  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  failed  to  read  these  documents  In 
their  proper  light.  At  the  conference,  the 
United  States  Government  was  opposed  to 
any  limitation  of  employment  from  being 
based  on  sex  as  far  as  the  transporting  of 
loads  was  concerned.  Rather,  the  U.S.  pro- 
posed an  unsuccessful  amendment  in  order 
that  employment  would  be  based  on  the 
physical  capacity  of  the  worker.'^  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  neither  adopted  nor  en- 
dorsed the  conclusions  of  the  conference.  In- 
stead, the  policy  of  the  Department  Is  to  re- 
place rigid  weight  lUtlng  Umlts  by  flexible 
regulations,  applicable  to  both  men  and 
women." 

Nevertheless,  the  thirty-flve  pound  weight- 
lifting  limitation  may  certainly  be  deemed 
reasonable  for  the  majority  of  women.  How- 
ever, In  holding  this  classification  to  be  ra- 
tional, the  court  failed  to  recognize  that 
women  vary  widely  In  their  activities  and  as 
Individuals.'*  Although  there  admittedly  are 
women  (Just  as  there  are  men)  who  are  un- 
able to  lift  thirty-five  pounds,  many  women 
could  definitely  lift  this  weight  without 
strains." 

Thus,  Colgate  was  allowed  to  refuse  jobs 
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to  plaintiffs  because  of  their  sex  without 
assessing  their  pjartlcular  physical  capabll- 
ltle«.  They  were  denied  the  Job  because  of 
their  class  and  not  because  of  their  Individ- 
ual merit.  If  this  result  is  permissible  under 
the  equal  protection  test.  It  Is  submitted  that 
the  use  of  such  test  Is  Inconsistent  with  the 
goals  of  TlUe  VII. 

To  qualify  for  the  exception  to  the  Act's 
ban  on  sex  discrimination,  section  703(e) 
specifically  provides  that  the  normal  opera- 
tion of  the  particular  business  must  reason- 
ably necessitate  an  occupational  restriction 
based  on  sex."  Thus,  the  criteria  most  con- 
sonant with  the  language  of  the  statute 
would  be  a  test  of  reasonable  necessity.  The 
strict  necessity  test  Is  undesirable  because 
of  its  rigidity  and  inability  to  encompass 
various  Individual  abilities  and  types  of  em- 
ployment situations.  As  has  been  noted,  the 
equal  protection  test  Is  little  better."  The  test 
of  "traditional  roles"  seems  certainly  repug- 
nant to  Title  vn  since  it  would  legalize  the 
discrimination  w^hlch  gave  rise  to  the  Act." 

Under  the  reasonable  necessity  test,  all 
Jobe  not  reasonably  requiring  performance 
by  one  sex  exclusively  should  be  open  to 
both  male  and  female.  It  seems  probable 
that  most  women,  like  men.  would  recog- 
nize their  capabilities  and  would  not  apply 
for  a  Job  beyond  their  abilities.  Even  though 
most  women  may  find  that  a  certain  Job 
entails  an  excessive  physical  strain,  some 
women  may  be  capable  of  performing  that 
very  Job. 

If  an  individual  woman  desires  the  Job. 
it  should  not  be  denied  her  merely  because 
most  females  could  not  qualify.  Her  own 
Individual  merit  and  potential  should  be 
the  determining  factors.  After  consideration 
of  these  factors,  the  employer  would  be 
Justified  In  denying  the  Job  to  the  Individual 
If  he  reasonably  believes  that  the  applicant 
or  worker  is  unable  to  fulflU  the  require- 
ments due  to  personal  Inability  or  If  another 
Individual  Is  more  capable.  If  the  applicant 
or  worker  disagrees  with  her  employer,  she 
may  file  a  charge  of  discrimination  before 
the  EEOC.  which  would  Investigate  and 
determine  whether  she  was  denied  the  Job 
because  of  her  sex.  and  If  so,  whether  busi- 
ness operations  reasonably  necessitate  a  man 
for  the  Job. 

If  the  reasonably  necessity  test  had  been 
applied  In  Bowe,  the  court  undoubtedly 
would  have  held  In  favor  of  the  plaintiffs. 
Plaintiffs,  who  claimed  to  be  capable  of 
performing  the  Job,  were  denied  It  simply 
because  of  their  sex  and  without  considera- 
tion of  their  abilities.  Furthermore,  no  ad- 
verse effect  on  Colgate's  normal  business 
operation  would  conceivably  have  resulted 
had  they  been  given  the  Job.  The  normal 
operations  of  Colgate  did  not  reasonably 
necessitate  that  a  person  of  the  male  sex 
alone  be  allowed  Jobs  requiring  the  lifting 
of  weights  greater  than  thirty-five  pounds.^ 
In  fact,  employing  an  across-the-board 
seniority  system  to  both  men  and  women 
as  to  promotion  to  add  Jobs  would  probably 
bolster  the  morale  of  the  female  employees, 
thus  enhancing  relations  between  Colgate 
and  Its  employees. 

The  reasonable  necessity  test  can  be  ap- 
plied not  only  to  company  policies  but  also 
to  state  statutes  which  discriminate  against 
women  In  employment.  Congress  explicitly 
provided  that  sex  discrimination  Is  prohibit- 
ed unless  the  Job  reasonably  necessitates 
performancr  by  a  particular  sex.  And  Con- 
gress further  provided  that  any  state  law 
must  be  considered  Invalid  If  It  "purports  to 
require  or  permit  the  doing  of  any  act 
which  would  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  under  ("Htle  vn)."" 

Furthermore,  the  general  assumption  Is 
that  state  laws  must  yield  to  federal  legisla- 
tion when  the  latter  Is  nationwide  and  when 
the  federal  program  would  be  Impaired  If 
the  state  laws  were  to  control."  Title  VII 
does  have  natlonvrtde  application  and  the 
goal  of  ending  Job  discrimination  based  on 
sex  Is  impaired  by  the  state  protective  laws. 
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Thus,  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  should  Interpret  Title  VII  as 
pre-empting  these  state  laws,  since  state 
laws  which  require  behavior  forbidden  by 
federal  laws  are  invalid  under  the  supremacy 
clause.'*  If  the  charge  alleging  discrimina- 
tion Is  true,  the  Commission  should  fulfill  Its 
legislative  mandate  by  finding  probable 
cause  that  Title  VII  was  violated,  despite  the 
contrary  language  of  the  state  protective 
laws.  "^ 

State  protective  legislation  also  is  subject 
to  attack  as  being  unconstitutional  under 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment's  due  process  and 
equal  protection  clauses.  An  argument  might 
be  made  that  since  the  right  to  pursue  law- 
ful employment  for  a  livelihood  Is  a  right 
protected  by  the  due  process  clause."'  a 
denial  of  this  right  by  state  laws  which  bear 
no  reasonable  relation  to  any  proper  govern- 
mental purpose  Is  unconstitutional.  "^^ 

A  better  constitutional  argument  can  be 
made  under  the  Equal  Protection  clause, 
which  Is  violated  by  a  state  statute  operat- 
ing "unequally"  upon  all  members  of  a 
group."  But  even  If  the  statute  is  applied 
to  all  women  without  exception,  the  statute 
may  still  be  invalid  if  the  classification  does 
not  bear  a  rational  relationship  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  statute.  ■" 

Recent  clvU  rights  cases  have  defined  what 
is  reasonable  In  terms  of  the  individual,  and 
not  in  terms  of  the  group.'  ■  A  deprivation  of 
an  individuals  constitutional  rights  caiuiot 
be  based  on  a  legislative  determination  that 
they  belong  to  an  Inferior  group.  Rather.  In- 
dividual merit  and  abilities  seem  to  be  the 
relevant  factors. 

Nevertheless,  the  courts  have  been  con- 
sistent in  holding  that  the  sUile  classification 
of  the  sexes  In  employment  is  a  valid  and  rea- 
sonable exercise  of  the  police  power.'"  The 
modern  trend,  however.  Is  towards  Insuring 
equality  and  eliminating  discrimination  In 
employment.''  In  fact,  a  recent  decision  by  a 
Los  Angeles  Municipal  Court  regarding  a 
California  law  prohibiting  female  bartenders 
did  Indicate  that  the  law  nught  well  be  un- 
constitutional, though  the  court  declined  to 
so  hold." 

In  New  York,  an  administrative  regulation 
was  Interpreted  by  the  administrator  as  pro- 
hibiting the  promotion  of  any  policewoman 
to  the  rank  of  sergeant — even  though  she 
could  properly  perform  the  command  and 
administrative  functions  required.  The  court 
found  that  this  construction  was  unwar- 
ranted, unreasonable,  and  archaic,  and  indi- 
cated that,  were  the  administrator's  inter- 
pretation the  proper  one,  the  regulation 
would  constitute  a  violation  of  equal  protec- 
tion." 

Despite  the  possibility  of  conflict  between 
state  protective  laws  and  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause,  the  Issue  has  likely  been  rendered 
secondary  by  the  enactment  of  Title  VII. 
Those  state  protective  laws  which  have  the 
effect  of  unreasonably  and  unnecessarily  re- 
stricting the  employment  opportunities  of 
qualified  women  should  be  considered  pre- 
empted by  the  federal  statute.  Thus,  lor  ex- 
ample, restricting  women — without  regard  to 
individual  ability — to  certain  occupations,  to 
maximum  hours  of  work,  or  to  Jobs  that  do 
not  require  physical  exertion,  should  be  in- 
validated." 

The  court  in  Bowe  wrongly  construed  the 
bona  fide  occupational  qualification  excep- 
tion. The  ban  on  sex  discrimination  Is  ren- 
dered valueless  if  any  individual  is  to  be 
allowed  to  liberally  construe  the  Title  VII 
exception  to  fit  his  personal  desires,  and 
meeting  only  the  requirement  that  his  regu- 
lations be  rational  as  class  regulations. 
Rather,  standards  of  merit  and  individual 
quality  should  control  unless  reasonable  ne- 
cessity requires  otherwise. 

Our  society  has  changed  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  classification  of  women  in  employ- 
ment for  protective  purposes  is,  for  the  most 
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part,  unnecessary.  Women  have  taken  a  new 
and  more  forceful  role  In  American  society; 
they  should  no  longer  be  stereotyped  as  a 
class  to  be  pampered— and  thereby  preju- 
diced—m  regard  to  employment. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  The  major  substantive  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  are  Title  I  (voting), 
42  use.  5  1971  (1964),  TlUe  II  (public  ac- 
commodations). 42  U.S.C.  55  2000a  Ui  a-6 
(1964).  "ntle  III  (public  facilities).  42  U.S.C. 
§5  2000b  to  b-3  (1964).  and  Title  VII  (em- 
pioymentl.  42  U.S.C.  I§  2000e  to  e-15  (1964). 

-Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  42  U.S.C. 
I  2000e-2  (1964). 

=  Id.  Title  VII  also  prohibits  employment 
discrimination  based  on  religion  and  national 
origin. 

•  Weeks  v  Southern  Bell  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co..  277  F.  Supp.  117  (SD.  C.a.  1967). 
appeal  docketed,  No.  25725.  5th  Clr.  1967 
(Georgia  regulation  setting  weight  lifting 
limits):  Dixon  v  AVCO,  No.  6660  (SD.  Ohio, 
filed  Feb.  13.  1968)  (Ohio  law  setting  weight 
lifting  limits);  Ward  v.  Luttrell.  Civil  No. 
67-1622  (ED.  La.,  filed  Nov.  6.  1967)  (Louis- 
l.ana  maximum  hour  Law);  Rolg  v.  Southern 
Bell  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co..  ClvU  No. 
67-574  (ED.  La.,  filed  April  20,  1967)  (Louis- 
iana maximum  hours  law):  Megelkoch  v. 
Industrial  Welfare  Comm.,  Civil  No.  66-16- 
18-S  (CD.  Calif.,  filed  Oct.  10.  J966)  (Cali- 
fornia maximum  hours  law)  (3-Judge  court 
denied  and  suit  dismissed.  In  two  opinions 
by  Judge  Stephens,  on  May  10.  1968);  Reg- 
guintl  v.  Rockeldyne.  No.  66-1445  PH.  (SD. 
Calif.,  filed  Sept.  7.  1966)  (California  law 
classifying  Jobs  as   'male  only") . 

'  This  Comment  will  not  examine  the  Equal 
Pay  Act  of  1963,  29  U.S.C.  5  206(d)  (1964), 
which  forbids  pay  differential  based  solely  on 
sex.  No  conflict  exists  between  the  Equal  Pay 
Act  and  Title  VII.  for  Title  VII  explicitly 
acknowledges  sex  differentiation  authorized 
by  the  Equal  Pay  Act.  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  42  U.S.C.  §  2000e-2(b)  (1964).  Nor  Is 
there  a  conflict  between  the  state  protective 
laws  and  the  Equal  Pay  Act.  29  C.F.R. 
5  800.163  (1966).  Although  some  states  have 
minimum  wage  laws  applicable  only  to 
women  (see.  eg.  Ark.  Stat.  Ann.  §  81-613 
(1960)  ) .  these  minimum  wages  must  also  be 
paid  to  male  employees  doing  the  same  work 
in  order  to  satisfv  the  federal  equal-pay  re- 
quirement. CCH  Lab.  L.  Rep.  25.980  (1967); 
accord.  29  C.F.R.  6  800.161  (1966).  The  ram- 
ifications of  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963  are 
discussed  In  Comment,  1967  U.  111.  L.  F.  202; 
the  Act's  lack  of  success  is  Indicated  by 
figures  given  In  Changing  'Hmes.  March  1968, 
at  5 

"  Another  type  of  law,  which  exists  in  more 
than  half  the  states.  Is  the  fair  employment 
practice  act.  These  state  acts  will  not  be 
examined  in  this  Comment  since  Title  VII 
explicitly  provides  that  this  type  of  law  re- 
mains valid  and  effective. 

"Nothing  in  this  subchapter  shall  be 
deemed  to  exempt  or  relieve  any  person  from 
any  liability,  duty,  penalty,  or  punishment 
provided  by  any  present  or  future  law  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  other 
than  any  such  law  which  purports  to  re- 
quire or  permit  the  doing  of  any  act  which 
would  be  an  unlawful  employment  practice 
under  this  sut)chapter."  Cirtl  Rights  Act  of 
1964,    42    use.    §  2000e-7    (1964). 

■  Forty-one  states  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  such  laws.  See,  e.g..  III.  Rev. 
Stat.  ch.  48  5  5  (1967).  Alabama,  Alaska, 
Delaware.  Florida,  Hawaii,  Idaho.  Indiana, 
Iowa,  and  West  Virginia  are  the  nine  states, 
besides  Puerto  Rico,  that  do  not  have  such 
laws.  However,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  West 
Virginia,  and  Puerto  Rico  require  premium 
payment  for  time  vporked  over  specified  hours. 
Women's  Bureau.  U.S.  Dep't  of  Labor.  Feb- 
ruary 1967  Summary  op  State  Labor  Laws 
FOR  Women  8-9  (1967)  (hereinafter  cited  as 
Women's  Bureau  j . 

"  Twenty  states  and  Puerto  Rico  prohibit 
and/or  regulate  night-time  employment  of 
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women,  ^niese  states  are:  California,  Con- 
necticut, nilnois.  Kansas.  Marjiand.  Massa- 
chusetts. Nebniska.  New  Hampshire,  New  Jer- 
sey, New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Ehikota, 
Ohio.  Oregon.  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina,  Utah.  Washington,  and  Wis- 
consin. Women  s  Bureau  11:  see.  e.g..  Conn. 
Gen.  Stat.  Rex.   5  3^-19   (1962). 

"Eleven  states  have  such  weight-lifting 
limits.  They  are:  Alaska.  Oahfomia.  Georgia, 
Mar>'land,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Utah,  and  Washington. 
Women's  Bureau  17;  see.  e.g..  Cal.  Labor  Code 
§1251  (West  1955).  A  labor  standard  for- 
merly printed  by  the  Mlchigun  Department 
of  Labor  purported  to  prescribe  limits  on 
welght-Ufting  bv  women,  but  It  had  no  legal 
basis  and  was  deleted  See  Michigan  Labor 
Department's  Bulletin  L  50  (Dec.  1966  Revi- 
sion) . 

"  Twenty-six  states  have  such  occupa- 
tional limitations.  See.  e.g.,  Ohio  Rev.  Code 
Ann.  §4107.43  (Page  1965).  Seventeen  states 
which  prohibit  the  employment  of  women  in 
or  about  mines  are:  Alabama,  Arizona.  Ar- 
kansas. Colorado.  Illinois.  Indiana,  Maryland, 
Missouri.  New  York.  Ohio,  Oklalioma.  Penn- 
sylvania, Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  Wis- 
consin, and  Wyoming.  Ten  states  which  pro- 
hibit women  from  tkartending  are:  Alaska, 
California,  Coruiectlcut.  Illinois.  Indiana. 
Kentucky.  Ohio.  Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island, 
and  Wyoming.  Women's  Bureau  15-16. 

"  Rest  periods  for  women  workers  are  pro- 
vided for  by  Puerto  Rico  and  the  following 
twelve  states:  Alaska,  Arizona,  California, 
Colorado,  Kentucky,  Nevada,  New  York.  Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania.  Utah.  Washington,  and 
Wyoming.  Women's  Bureau  10-11;  see.  e.g. 
Pa.  Stat.  Ann.  tit  43,   5  107   (supp  1967). 

'■-  MuUer  v.  Oregon,  208  U.S.  412,  28  S    Ct. 

324  (1908). 

'=■  Id.  at  422,  28  S.  Ct.  at  327,  State  legisla- 
tures passed  lliese  various  types  of  laws  os- 
tensibly in  the  public  interest  to  protect  the 
"weaker"  sex  in  the  world  of  business.  The 
Inherent  physical  and  functional  differences 
peculiar  to  the  two  sexes  arc  used  to  vindi- 
cate the  special  care  given  to  women.  Sec. 
e.g.,  Radlce  v.  New  York.  264  U.S.  292.  44 
S.  Ct.  325  (1924),  where  the  Court  upheld 
the  validity  of  a  state  statute  prohibiting 
the  employment  of  women  in  restaurants 
during  nocturnal  hours. 

The  state  argued  that  the  statute  was 
passed  because  "night  work  of  he  kind  pro- 
hibited so  injuriously  affects  the  physical 
condition  of  women,  and  so  tlu-aateos  to  im- 
pair their  peculiar  and  natural  functions, 
and  so  exposes  them  to  the  dangers  and 
menaces  Incident  to  night  life  in  large  cities, 
that  a  statute  prohibiting  such  work  falls 
within  the  police  power  of  the  state  to  pre- 
serve and  promote  the  public  health  and  wel- 
fare." Id.  at  294.  44  S.  Ct.  at  336. 

"  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  42  U.S.C.  §  2000e 
(b)    (1964) 

Id.  ?2000e-2(a)  (1)  (1964)  states  that  it 
shall  be  unlawful  employment  p»»ctlce  for 
an  employer  lo:  "fall  or  refuse  to  hire  or 
discharge  any  individual,  or  otherwise  to 
discriminate  against  any  indivkluaJ.  with  re- 
.spect  to  Ills  compensation,  terms,  conditions, 
or  privileges  or  |slcl  employment,  because 
of  such  individual's  race,  color,  religion, 
sex.  or  national  origin.  ..." 

Id.  5  2000e-2(a)  (2)  states  that  It  shall 
t>e  an  unlawful  employment  pracliee  for  an 
employer  to:  "limit,  segregate,  or  classify 
his  employees  in  any  way  which  would  de- 
prive or  tend  to  deprive  any  individual  of 
employment  opportunities  or  otherwise  ad- 
versely affect  his  status  as  an  employee,  be- 
cause of  such  individual's  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, sex,  or  national  origin." 

Once  the  Commission  makes  a  finding 
that  probable  cause  exists  to  believe  that 
the  employer  committed  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice,  a  voluntary  conciliation 
between  the  charging  party  and  the  em- 
ployer Is  altempteU.  If  conciliation  falls,  the 
charging  party  is  advised  of  his  right  to 
Institute  a  civil  action  In  a  federal  district 
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court  seeking  damages  and 
Id.   {  2000e-5(a)    and   (e). 

"M.  :  2000e-2(e). 

"/d.  S  2000e-5(b)  to  (d). 

'•  Id.  S  2000e-7,  quoted  It 

»  See  Murray.  Jane  Crow 
Discrimination  and.  Title  Vi  I 
L.  Rev.  232,  249  (1966). 

n  C/.   Waters,   Sex,  State 
and  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
L.J.  341,349  (1967). 

=  Civil     Rights     Act     of 
i  2000e-4  (1964). 

»  Note,  Classification  on 
and  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
778,   792    (1965).   Only 
Laws   5 90A-1    (Supp.   1965) 
Wis.     Stat.     Ann.     §5  111 
1967).   had   laws    prohibiting 
baaed  on  sex  In  employme 
Civil  Rights  Act  was  passe  I 
alysls   of   bona   fide   occu 
tlon  Is  hardly  adequate.  In 
for  the   exception,  Wisconsin 
reasons  to  exist  in  the  natu|e 
conditions,  and  Hawaii 
bers  of  one  sex  be  unable 
task.  Waters,  supra  note  21 
passage   of   the   Civil   Right 
states  have  amended  their 
hlblt    sex    discrimination. 
Arizona,    Idaho.    Maryland 
Missouri,  Nebraska.  Nevada 
and  Wyoming.  Since  1890 
Ington  has  prohibited  the 
any  person  from  employme^it 
sex.  but  this  prohibition 
with  Washington's  fair  em 
act,  which  prohibits 
ployment  based  on  age, 
national  origin. 

"  Representative    Green 
"there  were  no  hearings  b 
of  the  House;  not  a  single 
wa<8  taken;   and  the  full  1 
not  have  been  understood. 
2720   (1964K 

=»  Since  Representative 
clpal  opponent  of  the  Clvl 
obvious  purpose  In  proposU  g 
ment  was  to  elicit  fvirther 
bill.  See  Miller.  Sex  Discrirr  i 
VII  of  the  Cit-il  Rights  Act 
L.  Rev.  877.  880   (1967).  Ir 
l>ate,   which  lasted  less 
was  alleged  that  this 
additional  burden  upon 
the   bin   and  Jeopardized 
purpose.    110  Cong.   Rec. 
(remarks    of    Representatl 
passage   of   the   Act, 
oonunented  Informally  tba' 
and  I  beUeve  now.  that 
sponsor  of  the   lamendmefct 
additional    opposition    to 
Civil  Rights  Bin."  Miller,  s 

-•  The  sex  amendment  U 
Bill  was  proposed  on 
CONO.  Rec.  2577  (1964).  N( 
on  Sunday,  February  9,  bu 
met  on  the  following  day 
ment  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Id.  at  2804-05. 

-•  Representative  CeUer 
States  we  have  laws 
Are  you  going  to  strike 
[The  sex  amendment) 
wedge  .  . ."  Id.  at  2577-78. 
=•  Id.  at  2582  (remarks 
Kelly). 

»  See  Murray,  supra  noti 
*•  Congresswoman    Grlffli  hs 
most  of  the  so-called  protei  tlve 
women   had   actually   beei 
men's  rights  In  better  pay 
ther  expressed  the  oplnloi 
bin  Is  passed,  some  of  thei  e 
flcatlons    passed    In    State 
tested  again  by  colored 
yet  to  find  a  lawyer  on  tljls 
to  state  equivocally  that 
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1964,    42    U.S.C. 


he   Basis  of  Sex 
■,  50  Iowa  L.  Rev. 
HAWAn   Rev. 
and  Wisconsin, 
-.32(5)      (Supp. 
discrimination 
When  the  1964 
and   their  an- 
psftlonal    quallflca- 
order  to  qualify 
requires  valid 
of  the  working 
Ires  that  mem- 
to  perform  the 
at  346.  Since  the 
Act,   ten    other 
,ws  so  as  to  pro- 
These   states    are 
Massachusetts, 
New  York,  Utah 
State  of  Wash- 
cf  squallflcatlon  of 
on  account  of 
not  connected 
I^oyment  practice 
In  em- 
creed,  color,  or 


note  6  supra, 
nd  the  Laio:  Sex 
34  Geo.  Wash. 
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1964,  533   Ins. 


rac  ! 

x)mmented    that 

J  '  any  committee 

\  ord  of  testimony 

ipllcatlons  could 

no  Cong.  Rec. 

S^aith  was  a  prin- 
Rights  Bin.  his 
the  sex  amend- 
jpposition  to  the 
ination  and  Title 
of  1964.  51  Minn. 
the  ensuing  de- 
two  hours.   It 
placed  an 
proponents  of 
bill's   primary 
1.    2720    (1964) 
Green).    Alter 
n    Green 
"I  believed  then, 
'Intent'  of  the 
1    was  to  enlist 
ntle   VII   of    the 
at  883  n.  34. 
the  Civil  Rights 
8.    1964.   110 
session  was  held 
when  the  House 
the  sex  amend- 
Blll  were  piassed. 

tated:   "In  many 

favi  rable    to    women. 

hoee   laws   down? 

Is     the     entering 

>f  Representative 

20.  at  248. 

believed    that 
legislation  for 
used   to   protect 
ng  Jobs.  She  fur- 
that  "when  this 
Lirbltrary  classl- 
Etatutes   will    be 
len.  and  I  have 
floor  who  cares 
he  State  law  will 
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continue  to  prevail."  110  Cono.  Ttsc.  2680 
(1964) .  Another  Congresswoman.  Representa- 
tive St.  George  clearly  favored  pre-emption 
of  the  state  protecUve  laws.  Id.  at  2580-81. 
Some  states  have  recognized  the  prejudicial 
effect  of  their  "protective"  laws.  Thus,  the 
Arizona  Civil  Rights  Commission  has  stated ; 
"Protective  legislation  |  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  hours  a  woman  may  work)  limits  the 
employment  opportunities -of  women  mainly 
in  three  ways.  First.  It  prevents  women  from 
obtaining  employment  in  those  positions 
which  require  working  more  than  the  speci- 
fied maximum  number  of  hours  per  day  or 
week.  Secondly.  It  prevents  women  from  ob- 
taining promotions  to  a  higher  paying  Job 
when  that  position  calls  for  working  more 
than  the  maximum  number  of  hours  per- 
mitted by  law.  Lastly,  It  prevents  women  from 
obtaining  premium  pay  for  overtime  work. 
The  effect  then  ....  la  to  keep  women  un- 
employed and  In  the  lowest  paying  posi- 
tions." Reynolds  v.  Mountain  States  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.,  CCH  Employment 
Practices  8111  (Ariz.  CivU  RlghU  Comm., 
Case  No.  17-12E.  1966). 
"29  C.F.R.  :  1604  (1968). 
"Id.  §  1604.1(a).  One  writer  lists  three  pos- 
sible Interpretations:  necessity,  traditional 
roles,  and  equal  protection.  That  writer  pre- 
fers the  equal  protection  test,  but  the  EEOC's 
Interpretation  seems  to  be  closest  to  the 
necessity  test.  Note,  Classification  on  the  Basis 
of  Sex  and  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  60 
Iowa  L.  Rev.  778,  794-95  (1966).  See  note  47 
and  accompanying  text  infra  for  a  brief  ex- 
planation of  the  tests. 

"  29  C.F.R.  I  1604.1(a)  (1)(1)   (1968). 
»/i.  §  1604  1(a)  (1)(U). 
>^/d.  5  1604.1(b). 
"Id.  i  1604.1(c). 

»;  But  see  Miller,  supra  note  25,  at  897, 
where  the  EEOC's  prior  poslUon  is  praised  as 
being  flexible  and  sensible. 
«  33  Fed.  Reg.  3344  ( 1968) . 
*Bowe  V.  Colgate-Palmolive  Co.,  272  F. 
Supp  332  (SX).  Ind.  1967).  An  earlier  case. 
Ward  V.  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  260  F. 
Supp.  579  (W.D.  Tenn.  1966) .  was  disposed  of 
by  finding  that  the  Job  sought  by  the  plainUff 
would  not  bring  to  him  the  tangible  benefits 
that  he  desired.  In  that  case,  the  court,  in 
dictum,  went  on  to  say  that  even  if  the  Job 
sought  had  such  benefits,  he  could  be  denied 
the  Job  earmarked  for  women  because  It  had 
a  bona  fide  relaUon  to  occupational  qualifica- 
tion. Id.  at  581. 

"Bowe    V.    Colgate-Palmolive   Co..    272   P. 
Supp.  332.  338  (S.D.  Ind.  1967) . 
"  Id.  at  332. 
"  Id.  at  354. 
"  Id.  at  355. 
**  Id. 

"  Id.  at  365.  where  the  court  concluded 
that,  "as  a  matter  of  law  under  the  circum- 
stances of  this  case  .  .  .  restrictions  and  limits 
on  the  weights  that  may  be  lifted  by  female 
employees  may  be  imposed  and  enforced 
under  the  terms  of  Title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  by  Colgate  as  an  employer, 
as  a  bona  fide  occupational  qualification 
reasonably  necessary  to  the  normal  operation 
of  that  (employer's)  particular  business  or 
enterprise.'  " 

Cf.  Ward  V.  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
260  F.  Supp.  579  (W.D.  Tenn.  1968)  (dictum) 
( the  earmarking  of  a  Job  for  women  and  men 
with  physical  disability  had  a  bona  fide  rela- 
tion to  occupational  qualification);  Missouri 
Attorney  General's  Opinion,  OCH  Employ- 
ment Practices  8136  (1967)  (women's  over- 
time law  of  Missouri  found  to  be  a  bona  fide 
occupational  qualification  exception  under 
Title  VII).  But  cf.  EECC  Opinion  Letter  of 
Jan.  18.  1966,  CCH  Employment  Practices 
17,252.07  (1966),  which  held:  "Absent  a 
bona  fide  occupational  qualification,  an  em- 
ployer may  not  refuse  to  consider  a  male  ap- 
plicant for  a  p)oeJtlon  merely  because  it  Is 
highly  routine  In  nature  and  traditionally 
staffed  by  females." 
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"Bowe  V.  Oolgate-Palmollve  Co.,  272  P. 
Supp  332.  361-62  (SD   Ind    1967) . 

"  See  Note,  Classification  on  the  Basis  of 
Sex  and  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  50  Iowa 
L.  Rfv.  778,  794-95  (1965),  where  examples 
of  Jobs  qualifying  under  the  necessity  test 
are  listed  as  restroom  attendants  and  bridal 
gown  models,  and  where  the  Job  of  truck 
driver  Is  given  as  an  example  of  an  occupation 
qualifying  under  the  "tradltlonal-role"  test. 

«"  See  Carrlngton  v.  Rash,  380  US.  89,  85 
S.  Ct.  775  (1965). 

"Bowe  V.  Colgate-Palmolive  Co.,  272  F. 
Supp.  332,  362  (S.D.  Ind.  1967) . 

"/d. 

» Id.;  cf.  Cook  v.  Dixie  Cup  Dlv.  of  Amer- 
ican Can  Co.  274  P.  Supp.  131  (WD.  Ark. 
1967) ,  where  the  test  of  reasonableness  under 
the  equal  protection  clause  was  held  to  be 
also  applicable  to  classifications  established 
by  the  employer. 

'^  International  Labour  Conference,  Pro- 
visional Record,  p.  Iv  (51st  session.  Geneva 
1967). 

"Letter  from  W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz.  Secretary 
of  Labor,  to  Marguerite  Rawalt.  Attorney, 
Washington,  DC,  Nov.  13,  1967. 

"  See  Murray,  supra  note  20,  at  238.  In 
National  Safety  Council.  The  Woman  on 
the  Job  v  (1954) ,  the  major  premise  "Is  that, 
with  few  exceptions,  working  conditions 
which  are  safe  for  men  are  likewise  safe  for 
women.  The  premise  is  amply  borne  out  by 
the  studies  which  have  been  made  of  various 
aspects  of  the  subject,  and  by  the  experience 
of  those  who  have  been  responsible  for  the 
welfare  of  women  working  In  many  kinds 
of  Jobs." 

"  See  Bowe  v.  Colgate-Palmolive  Co..  272 
F.  Supp.  332,  356  (S.D.  Ind.  1967),  where 
plaintiffs  alleged  that  they  were  able  to  per- 
form the  work  required  for  the  Jobs  sought 
without  undue  stress  and  strain.  "There  are 
probably  no  tasks  that  some  where  and  at 
some  time  women  have  not  done."  National 
Safety  Council,  supra  note  54,  at  1. 

"  ClvU  RlghU  Act  of  1964,  42  U.S.C.  {  2000e- 
2(e)   (1964). 

^  The  equal  protection  test  Is  also  unde- 
sirable when  the  employer  Justifies  his  con- 
duct on  the  basis  of  state  laws  discriminat- 
ing between  the  sexes.  The  sex  discrimination 
prohibition  of  Title  VII  would  add  nothing, 
for  the  state  may  not  constitutionally  classify 
persons  without  a  rational  purpose.  See,  e.g., 
Morey  v.  Doud,  354  U.S.  457,  77  S.  Ct.  1344 
(1957). 

"C/.  Note.  Classification  on  the  Basis  of 
Sex  and  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  50  Iowa  L. 
Rev.  778,  795  (1965). 

"It  appears  that  Colgate  never  asserted 
that  a  disruption  of  the  normal  operation  of 
the  plant  would  result  if  females  were  em- 
ployed at  Jobs  requiring  lifting  of  over  35  lbs. 
Colgate's  sole  reason  for  limiting  females  to 
certain  Jobs  was  to  protect  the  health  and 
v.  Colgate-Palmolive  Co.,  272  F.  Supp.  332, 
345-47,  354  (S.D.  Ind.  1967).  The  case  has 
been  appealed.  Bowe  v.  Colgate-Palmolive 
Co.,  272  F.  Supp.  332  (S.D.  Ind.  1967),  appeal 
docketed.  No.  16625,  16632,  16626,  and  16624, 
7th  Clr.,  1967. 

«>ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  42  U.S.C. 
§  2000e-7  ( 1964) .  See  also  id.  5  2000h-4,  where 
no  provision  of  the  Act  Is  to  be  construed  as 
invalidating  any  provision  of  a  state  law,  un- 
less such  provision  Is  Inconsistent  with  any 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

«>  See  Jerome  v.  United  States,  318  U.S.  101. 
104,  63  S.  Ct.  483,  485-86  (1943);  NLRB  v. 
Hearst  Publications,  Inc.,  322  U.S.  111.  64  S. 
Ct.  851  (1944);  Reynolds  v.  Mountain  States 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co..  CCH  Employ- 
ment Practices  8111  (Ariz.  ClvU  Rights 
Comm..  Case  No.  17-12E.  1966);  cf.  CampbeU 
V.  Hussey.  368  U.S.  297.  82  S.  Ct.  327  (1961), 
where  the  state  regulation  failed  because  It 
conflicted  with  the  federal  scheme. 

»-•  See  Gibbons  v.  Ogden.  22  U.S.  (9  Wheat.) 
1.  211  (1824);  cf.  Hill  v.  Florida,  325  U.S.  538. 
65  S.  Ct.   1373    (1945)    (a  state  statute  was 
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held  InvaUd  because  Its  requirements  frus- 
trated the  purpose  of  the  federal  statute). 
See  generally  Comment.  The  Impact  of  Pre- 
emption on  Federal-State  Cooperation,  1967 
U.  III.  L.F.  656. 

"  CU11  Rights  Act  of  1964.  42  U.S.C. 
§2OO0e-3(a).  See  EIDOC  Opinion  Letter  of 
July  28.  1966.  CCH  Employment  Practices 
17.304.07  (1966)  (the  fact  that  most  females 
lack  the  physical  capabilities  does  not  Justify 
under  Title  Vn  a  blanket  exclusion  of  fe- 
males from  Jobs,  with  heavy  physical  de- 
mands); cf.  EEOC  Opinion  Letter  of  Jan.  18, 
1966.  CCH  Employment  Practices  17,252.07 
( 1966)  (employers  may  not  refuse  to  consider 
male  applicants  for  a  position  merely  because 
it  Is  highly  routine  In  nature  and  tradi- 
tionally staffed  by  females). 

**  Colorado  Antl-Dlscriminatlon  Comm.  v. 
Continental  Air  Lines.  372  U.S.  714,  721,  83 
S.  Ct.  1022,  1026  (1963). 

"^  "If  the  laws  passed  are  seen  to  have  a 
reasonable  relation  to  a  proper  legislative 
purpose,  and  are  neither  arbitrary  nor  dis- 
criminatory, the  requirements  of  due  process 
are  satisfied,  and  Judicial  determination  to 
that  effect  renders  a  court  functus  officio." 
Nebbla  v.  New  York.  291  U.S.  502,  537.  54  S. 
Ct.  505.  516  (1934). 

-See  Goesaert  v.  Cleary,  335  U.S.  464.  69 
S.  Ct.  198  (1948)  (dissenUng  opinion).  The 
state  statute,  which  was  challenged  as  un- 
constitutional, prohibited  all  women,  except 
owners'  wives,  from  being  employed  as  a  bar- 
tender. The  dissent  noted  that  the  statute 
permits  some  females  to  bartend  without  a 
man  being  present  to  keep  order,  while 
other  females  may  not  bartend  under  any 
circumstances,  even  when  a  man  is  present. 
The  dissent  concluded  that  the  statute 
created  an  unreasonable  classification  which 
"belles  the  assumption  that  the  statute  was 
motivated  by  a  legislative  solicitude  for  the 
moral  and  physical  well-being  of  women. 
.  .  ."  Id.  at  468.  69  S.  Ct.  at  201.  Cf.  Metro- 
politan Cas.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Brownell,  294  U.S. 
580.  55  S.  Ct.  538  (1935). 

»•  See  Morey  v.  Doud.  354  U.S.  457,  77  S.  Ct. 
1344  (1957);  cf.  McLaughlin  v  Florida,  379 
US.  184,  190,  85  S.  Ct.  283,  287  (1964),  where 
the  Court  stated:  "Classification  must  always 
rest  upon  some  difference  which  bears  a 
reasonable  and  Just  relation  to  the  act  In 
respect  to  which  the  classification  Is  pro- 
posed, and  can  never  be  made  arbitrarily  and 
without  any  such  basis."  Regarding  bartend- 
ing statutes,  the  rationality  of  the  classlflca- 
tlon  can  be  questioned  since  waitresses  are 
employed  in  restaurants,  lounges,  hnd  bars 
without  antl-soclal  results.  These  females 
work  without  protection  even  though  they 
have  closer  contact  with  the  clientele  than 
female  bartenders  would  have.  Cf.  Kanowltz, 
Sex-Based  Discrimination  in  American  Law, 
11  St.  Lotns  Univ.  L.J.  293,  328  (1967). 

"•  See  Stell  v.  Savannah-Chatham  County 
Bd.  of  Educ,  333  F.2d  55  (5th  Clr).  cert, 
denied,  Roberts  v.  Stell,  379  U.S.  933.  85  S. 
Ct.  332  (1964);  Orleans  Parish  Sch(x>l  Bd.  v. 
Bush,  242  F.2d  156  (5th  Clr.),  cert,  denied, 
354  VS.  921,  77  S.  Ct.  1380  (1957). 

•"See,  eg.,  Muller  v.  Oregon,  208  U.S.  412, 
28  S.  Ct.  324  (1908). 

•»  Cf.  E.  Fisch  &  M.  Schmartz,  State  Laws 
ON  the  Employment  of  Women  5  (1953).  In 
the  Preface  to  their  book  listing  state  em- 
plojinent  laws  relating  to  women,  the 
authors  stated  that  discrimination  based  on 
race,  color,  national  origin  or  sex  Is  contrary 
to  American  principles  They  continued:  "It 
Is  hoped  that  the  material  found  in  this  book 
wUl  help  legislators,  lawyers  and  laymen  to 
eliminate  discrimination  and  permit  women 
to  contribute  fully  to  the  community  with- 
out any  restriction  other  than  their  ability 
and  willingness  to  serve." 

■'•  People  V.  Gardner,  CCH  Employment 
Practices  9015  (LA.  Mun.  Ct.  1966). 

'"Shprltzer  v.  Lang,  17  App.  Dlv.  2d  285, 
290,  234  N.Y.S.2d  285.  290  (1962).  affd.  13 
N.Y.2d  744.  191  N,E.2d  919.  241  N.Y  S.2d  869 
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(1963).  modifying  32  Mlsc.2d  693,  224  N.Y.S. 
2d  105  (Sup.  Ct.  1961). 

■■'  To  be  distinguished  from  restrictive  laws 
are  the  state  laws  which  give  employment 
benefits  to  women  when  sex  does  not  reason- 
ably necessitate  such  benefits.  These  laws 
can  meet  the  requlremente  of  Title  VII  if 
men  are  also  required  to  be  so  treated.  For 
example,  a  Pennsylvania  statute  requires  at 
least  tlilrty  minutes  for  meal  time  for  female 
employees.  Pa  Stat.  Ann.  tit.  43,  §  107  (Supp. 
1967).  This  statute,  to  be  valid  under  Title 
VII,  should  also  apply  to  male  employees.  Cf. 
EEOC  Opinion  Letter  of  March  10,  1966,  CCH 
Employment  Practices  17,252.07  (1966). 


EL  SUENO  IMPOSIBLE 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  11,  1968 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Wllbert 
E.  Locklin,  president  of  Springfield  Col- 
lege In  my  home  city  of  Springfield. 
Mass.,  on  June  14  gave  a  moving  bac- 
calaureate address  before  the  college's 
class  of  1968. 

Urging  his  students  to  look  beyond  the 
conventional  middle-class  goals  of  a  good 
job  and  an  ample  Income,  Dr.  Locklin 
said  today's  youth  should  embrace  the 
visionary  philosophy  set  forth  in  the 
song  "The  Impossible  Dream"  from  the 
play  "Man  of  La  Mancha." 

President  Locklin  said: 

The  greatest  of  visions  is  to  see  life  as 
it  should  be,  and  not  as  It  Is. 

With  permission  I  would  like  to  put  the 
complete  text  of  President  Locklln's  ad- 
dress In  the  Record  at  this  point: 

El  Sueno  Imposible 
(Baccalaureate  address   to  class   of   1968   by 
Dr.  Wllbert  E.  Locklin.  president  of  Spring- 
field CoUege.  June  14,  1968) 
Members  of  the  College  Family:  With  this 
service  tonight,  we  come  to  the  first  of  the 
formal  events  of  this  year's  Commencement, 
your  Commencement.  At  times  the  President 
of  the  College  Invites  a  clergyman  to  give  the 
Baccalaureate  Address   because  It  Is  looked 
upon  as  being  within  a  religious  framework; 
and,  of  course,  it  is  given  In  a  church. 

But  this  year  I  have  deliberately  taken  the 
responsibility  upon  myself.  I  think  the  real 
reason  why  I  wanted  to  do  this  is  that  I 
have  known  you  longer  than  the  members 
of  any  other  class  at  Springfield  College.  I 
have  a  warm  spot  in  my  heart  for  you  and 
for  the  relationships  we  have  had  together. 
No  man  with  sons  and  daughters  like  you 
could  approach  this  opportunity  with  a 
greater  desire  than  I  have  at  this  moment. 
And  that  desire  is  to  say  something  worth- 
while and  meaningful;  something  you  will 
remember  long  after  you  have  forgotten  who 
said  it.  That,  you  will  agree,  la  a  rather  large 
responsibility. 

The  academic  year  we  are  now  completing 
has  been  one  of  the  most  unusual  and  per- 
haps the  most  stimulating  of  all  the  years 
I  have  known  since  I  have  been  associated 
with  higher  education.  More  questions  have 
been  asked;  more  questions  have  gone  un- 
answered than  In  any  time  within  the  mem- 
ory ui  man.  And  our  misfortune  seems  to 
be  that  we  have  much  more  than  otir  share 
of  confusion  on  simple  matters  that  we  all 
thought  had  been  settled  long  ago.  Perhajw 
an  explanation  could  be  that,  all  too  often, 
while  we  live  forward,  we  must  understand 
backward. 
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In  a  very  few  words  I  can  express  what 
I  have  to  say  to  you  tonight.  In  fact,  I  can 
put  It  all  into  two  wishes.  First,  I  wish  for 
you  that  your  life  will  be  characterized  by  a 
search  for,  and  the  finding  of,  those  aspects 
of  this  universe  which,  for  lack  of  a  better 
term,  we  call  the  spiritual.  And  second.  1  wish 
for  you  that  in  your  life's  work  you  will 
dream,  and  you  will  attempt,  and  you  will 
accomplish  the  Impossible.  And  all  I  mean 
by  those  statements  is  that  I  hope  you  have, 
or  come  by.  a  faith  in  God  that  will  stand 
by  you  in  adversity  as  well  as  In  success,  and 
that  also  in  your  dally  life  you  dedicate  your- 
self to  doing  what  your  College  and  humanity 
will   thank   you   lor   having  done. 

You  may  wonder  why  X  dare  trespass  upon 
your  private  realm  of  the  spiritual.  I  think 
It  is  because  I  have  found  that  many  of  our 
present  ills,  both  public  and  private,  and 
loo  many  of  our  problems,  have  been  caused 
by  people  with  little  belief  In  anything  ex- 
cept their  personal  satisfacllon.  Sometimes 
It  almost  seems  that  your  generation  Is  being 
dominated  by  the  self-centered  concept  ex- 
pressed in  the  words.  "I  have  a  right  to  do 
anything  I  want  to  do  so  long  as  I  think 
It  does  no  harm  to  anyone  else."  As  if  any 
man  can  be  an  Island  unto  himself! 

Any  man  who  has  ever  had  the  responsi- 
bility for  others  that  affects  their  lives  and 
welfare;  any  man  who  has  ever  nolnlstered 
to  the  sick  either  of  body  or  of  mind;  any 
man  who  has  ever  seen  others  die  knows 
that  merely  mortal  man  can  do  very  little 
In  and  of  himself.  It  is  only  when  man  has 
the  extra  surge  of  spiritual  power  that  he 
can  dare  attempt  things  beyond  his  own 
physical  and  mental  strength. 

.  .a  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  gra'^p, 
or  what's  a  heaven  for?" 

And  the  experience  of  probing,  and  per- 
haps discovering  something  of  what  other- 
wise might  be  unkown,  c.in  be  done  so  sim- 
ply— Just  by  reasoning  about  it  with  one's 
intellect.  Others  have  done  it  time  and  time 
again.  For  example,  Rene  Descartes  said,  'Lei 
us  assume  nothing.  Let  us  start  without  any 
■glvens."  Starting  without  any  assumptions 
at  all.  what  do  I  know?  First  of  all,  I  know 
that  I  exist.  I  know,  too,  that  I  exist  some- 
where. And  I  know  that  I  did  not  put  my- 
self here."  And  therefore,  without  any  as- 
sumptions, I  believe  Descartes  was  able  to 
establish,  merely  by  reasoning,  the  existence 
of  Man.  the  existence  of  the  Cosmos,  and  the 
existence  of  God. 

But  you  and  I  cannot  stop  there.  We  do 
not  live  in  an  abstract  world  of  philosophical 
thinking.  We  live  In  a  real  world,  a  world  of 
reality.  We  must  translate  or  reduce  con- 
cepts to  modes  of  conduct  and  action.  To 
do  it,  all  we  need  do  is  to  look  about  us  to 
see  how  some  people  live  and  then  make 
our  choice.  Shall  we  choose  good  or  evil,  hon- 
esty or  dishonesty,  loyalty  or  deception,  wis- 
dom or  Ignorance?  It  would  seem  to  me 
that,  for  an  educated  man,  the  choice  should 
be  easy. 

Thus  by  reasoning  and  choosing,  the  edu- 
cated man  candevelop  standards  of  spiritual- 
ily  that  will  stand  by  him  for  his  entire  life. 
It  might  e%en  result  In  a  code  that  could 
easily  include  such  admonitions  as: 

"Fear  God,  for  the  fear  of  God  Is  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom. 

Know  thyself,  the  most  difficult  thing  In 
the  world. 

Let  virtue  be  the  guide  for  your  e.ery 
action. 

Choose  honesty.  Justice,  and  truth  so  that 
you  may  have  integrity." 

Is  It  loo  much  to  ask  that  college  graduates, 
educated  men  and  women,  furnish  us  with 
examples  that  other,  less  fortunate  people 
might  emulate?  Would  It  be  unreasonable 
for  pepole  to  accept  the  prayer  of  Hlppolytos 
who  said,  "Grant  me  to  end  life's  race  as  I 
began."  We  stari,  clean.  Can  we  not  end 
clean?  Perhaps  the  beet  reason  for  my  first 
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wish  that  you  be  known  for  you  spirituality, 
or  your  Integrity  In  dally  living,  -an  be  found 
In  the  realization  that  the  larges  t  public  debt 
is  the  one  each  of  us  owes  to  G  3d  And  per- 
haps that  statement  has  been  mderwrltten 
best  by  the  fact  that  the  true  |  lanta  of  hu- 
man history  have  been  Insplrec  by  spiritual 
values. 

I  have  a  second  wish  for  you.  t  Is  that  you 
combine  your  learning,  your  i  bllltles.  and 
your  ambitions  to  dare  to  attem  it  the  Impos- 
sible. And  I  say  It  In  spite  of  i  he  reality  of 
our  world.  Realism  has  Its  |  lace  In  the 
scheme  of  things  albeit  ever-c  ranging  and 
transient.  My  message  tonight  1  to  urge  you 
to  touch  your  realism  with  fait  i  in  yourself 
and  with  the  magic  of  dreams. 

And  there  Is  nothing  new  abo  it  that  From 
the  Book  of  Joel  In  the  Old  Test  iment  we  are 
reminded.  In  the  scrlptual  passf  ge  you  heard 
read  a  few  minutes  ago.  that  t  \e  Lord  your 
God  hath  dealt  wondrously  w  Ith  you  and 
tha»  you.  our  sons  and  dau  jhters.  shall 
prophesy  and  dream  dreams  an  1  see  visions. 
And  you  may  well  ask:  What  kin  Is  of  dreams? 
Are  they  needed?  Why? 

The  answers  are  in  the  Ju  leo-Chrlstlan 
heritage.  But..they  are  also  Ir  my  modem 
source  which  could  hold  for  j  ou  the  same 
electrifying  experience  It  held  f  )r  me.  I  refer 
to  the  Broadway  presentation  o  The  Man  of 
La  Manrha  which  Is  an  adaptat  on  of  the  life 
of  the  great  Spanish  writer.  M  guel  de  Cer- 
vantes As  I  watched  that  perfor  nance,  which 
came  close  to  being  a  rellgloi  s  experience 
for  me.  I  thought  of  you  studen  ;s.  and  of  the 
fact  that  you.  like  the  central  character  of 
the  play — Don  Quixote,  are  gc  Ing  out  Into 
this  turbulent  world,  perhaps  a  i  an  accident 
about  to  happen.  It  was  at  that  moment,  sit- 
ting in  that  theatre,  that  I  dec  de  to  deliver 
this  Baccalaureate  to  you.  and  I  knew  what 
I  would  be  compelled  to  say  to  you. 

The  man  Cervantes  was  mar  y  men  In  his 
lifetime — soldier,  actor,  playw  -Ight.  novel- 
ist, tax  collector,  and  even  a  i  ex-convlct. 
But.  moet  of  all.  he  was  a  gr  at  soul  with 
the  sentiments  and  sensltlvltle  of  an  artist, 
and  he  had  a  grand  compasslo  i  for  the  hu- 
man spirit.  As  one  man  put  I ;.  "Using  his 
native  Spain  as  a  mlcrocoem  I  or  an  Imper- 
fect world.  Cervantes  created  Ir  Don  Quixote 
the  Incarnation  of  man's  se  j-ch  for  the 
Ideal,  the  ultimate  perfection  in  this  life." 
He  created  a  character  that  i  hlnes  for  all 
the  world  to  see  because  he  '  ras  primarily 
a  monument  to  the  human  deeire  for  a 
better  world. 

Many  presumed  Don  Qulxol  s  to  be  mad 
because  he  believed  himself  t<  be  a  knight 
in  shining  armor  hundreds  c  :  years  after 
knights  had  ceased  to  exist;  b  cause  he  be- 
lieved wayside  Inns  to  be  cm  ties;  because 
he  believed  a  kitchen  maid  to  «  a  princess: 
because  he  believed  windmills  to  be  giants; 
and  because  he  belleved#apltal  punishment, 
at  its  apex  during  the  Spanls  i  Inquisition 
of  his  time,  to  be  wrong. 

But  It  was  his  belief  that  n  ade  the  Inn- 
keeper feel  like  the  lord  of  a  ;astle,  and  It 
ivas  his  belief  that  transforn  ed  the  scul- 
lery maid  Into  his  lady  fair  And  reality 
emerged  from  what  he  though!  and  dared  to 
dreaan  , 

And  In  his  dreaming  there  pourffd  forth 
a  timeless  philosophy  that  I  jd  ItB  effect 
upon  mankind.  He  It  was  whc  first  pointed 
out  the  two  kinds  of  families  n  the  world: 
the  Haves  and  the  Have-nots.  ]  e  It  was  who 
showed  us  that  man  can  gc  i^ern  himself 
if  only  he  Is  given  an  opportiu:  ty.  He  It  was 
who  pointed  out  that  It  is  still  the  same  old 
sin  whether  It  is  committed  in  the  moet 
priceless  of  silks  and  satins,  oi  In  the  foul- 
est  of   rags.   And   it   was   he   \  ho   made    all 


mankind  realize   that  there  Is 


so  great  but  that  the  human  |pirlt  can  rise 

above  It;  -for  the  greatest  of 

see   life  as   It   should   be,  and 

Like    his    enduring    phlloaophj 

were  massive.  And  as  some  of    hem  came  to 


no  adversity 


visions   is   to 

not  as   It   is. 

his    dreams 
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realization,  thla  common  man  (this  UN- 
con\mon  man)  was  recognized  for  what  he 
was,  a  master  man.  and  the  world  became  a 
richer  and  better  place  for  generation*  yet 
imborn — all  because  he  gave  mankind  the 
message  of  hop>e. 

This,  of  course.  Is  where  you  come  In.  For 
In  addition  to  taking  away  from  here  the 
reality  of  your  educational  experience.  I  hope 
you  will  develop  within  yourselves  the  cour- 
age to  dream — and  those  of  you  who  will 
dream  the  most  ambitious  of  dreams  will 
accomplish  the  most. 

Kvery  success  In  the  history  of  civilization 
began  with  an  impossible  dream.  The  very 
language  you  speak  is  but  the  manifestation 
of  some  primitive  man's  dream  that  he  could 
communicate  with  his  fellow  man.  This 
church  in  which  you  sit  is  but  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  dream  of  Jesus  Christ.  An  Egyp- 
tian first  dreamt  of  the  paper  you  hold  in 
your  hand.  Gutenberg  first  dreamt  of  the 
type  upon  it.  Thomas  Edison  first  dreamt  of 
the  light  which  enables  you  to  read  it.  David 
Allen  Reed  first  dreamt  of  the  College  from 
which  you  are  being  graduated.  Perhaps  It 
was  your  own  parents  who  first  dreamt  you 
would  earn  the  undergraduate  or  graduate 
degree  you  now  have  earned. 

But  most  of  you  do  not  dream  of  Invent- 
ing pap>er,  movable  type,  or  electric  lights. 
You  may  even  ask:  "Are  not  such  ivcoom- 
pli.shments  reserved  for  a  tiny  representation 
m  the  totality  of  mankind?  Why  should  the 
average  man,  the  average  woman,  for  that 
matter  the  average  Springfield  College  grad- 
uate dream  or  even  want  to  dream?"  The 
answer  Is  that  because  so  few  have  the  cour- 
age to  dream  these  days,  the  moment  one 
begins  to  dream  he  eases  himself  out  ahead, 
above  and  beyond  the  average  person.  This 
becomes  the  mark  of  the  leader.  And  I  do  not 
need  to  remind  you  that  this  world  of  ours 
desperately  needs  leaders,  leaders,  leaders — 
creative,  inspired,  and  visionary. 

In  our  current  quantitative  society,  with 
its  overwhelming  numbers  and  lmp>ersonal- 
Ity,  too  many  are  content  Just  to  glide  along 
with  the  flow  of  the  cvurent.  Routine  doers 
we  now  have  In  abundance.  But  where  are 
the  dreamers — men  and  women  with  the 
dreamlike  vision  foretold  In  the  Book  of  Joel: 
"Fear  not,  O  land;  be  glad  and  rejoice;  for 
the  Lord  will  do  great  things.  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass  afterward  that  I  will  pour  out 
my  spirit  upon  all  flesh;  and  your  sons  and 
daughters  shall  prophesy,  your  old  men  shall 
dream  dreams,  your  young  men  shall  see 
visions." 

To  you,  the  graduates  of  Springfield  Col- 
lege in  1968,  I  have  my  own  dream  for  you 
tonight.  It  is  in  the  fervent  wish  that  you 
shall  find  and  serve  God.  and  that  you  will 
have  vision  or  what  Cervantes  would  have 
called  El  Sueno  Imposible,  the  Impossible 
Dream. 

All  I  have  tried  to  say  tonight  has  been 
said  exquisitely  by  lyricist  Joseph  Darlon 
when  he  wrote  the  following  In  The  Man 
of  La  Mancha: 

"To  dream  the  impossible  dream. 
To  flght  the  unbeatable  foe. 
To  bear  with  unbearable  sorrow. 
To  run  where  the  brave  dare  not  go. 

To  right  the  unrlghtable  wrong, 
To  be  far  better  than  you  are. 
To  try,  when  your  arms  are  too  weary. 
To  reach  the  unreachable  star. 
This  Is  my  Quest,  to  follow  that  star. 

No  matter  how  hopeless,  no  matter  how  far, 
To  flght  for  the  right,  without  question  or 

pause. 
To   be    willing   to    march    into   hell    for   a 

heavenly  cause  I 

And   I   know  If  I'll   only  be   true  to  thla 

glorious  quest. 
That  my  heart  will  He  peaceful  and  calm 

when  I'm  laid  to  toy  r«st. 
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And  the  world  will  be  better  for  this. 
That    one    man,    scorned    and    covered    with 

scars. 
Still  strove,  with  his  last  ounce  of  courage. 
To  reach  the  unreachable  stars!" 

(The  lyrics  quoted  and  reproduced  herein 
are  from  the  song,  "The  Impossible  Dream" 
(The  Quest),  from  the  musical  play,  Man  of 
La  Mancha.  words  by  Joe  Darlon  and  music 
by  Mitch  Leigh.  Copyright  1965  by  Andrew 
Scott,  Inc.,  Helena  Music  Corp.,  and  Sam  Pox 
Publishing  Company,  Inc.  By  Special  permis- 
sion of  the  Sam  Fox  Publishiiig  Company. 
Inc..  Sole  Agents. ) 


READERS  POLL  SHOWS  SXJPPORT  OF 
VOLUNTARY  MILITARY 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOtTRI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11,  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long 
urged  the  subsitution  of  a  volunteer  army 
for  our  antiquated  and  Inequitable  proc- 
ess of  procuring  manpower  for  the  mili- 
tary. In  recent  months  and  years, 
parents,  students,  educators,  civil  rights 
workers,  veterans  organizations,  and 
Congressmen  like  myself  have  persist- 
ently challenged  both  the  principle  and 
practice  of  the  draft. 

A  recent  reflection  of  popular  senti- 
ment was  the  "Sound  Off"  poll  reported 
in  the  St.  Louis  Globe  E>emocrat  on  Tues- 
day, May  21.  This  survey,  which  does 
not  claim  scientific  accuracy,  recorded 
44  percent  of  the  respondents  in  favor  of 
scrapping  the  present  draft  system  and 
maintaining  the  volunteer  force.  Only  8  7 
percent  favored  continuing  present  draft 
procedures. 

The  full  article  follows: 
Globe    Readers    Favor    Eliminating    Draft 

A  large  percentage  of  Globe-Democrat 
readers  favors  eliminating  the  draft  entirely, 
substituting  for  it  well-paid,  all-volunteer 
professional  armed  forces. 

This  was  the  result  of  the  second  Sound 
Off  question  submitted  to  readers. 

Of  the  persons  responding  to  the  survey 
In  the  Globe-Democrat.  44  4  per  cent  favored 
scrapping  the  present  draft  system  and 
maintaining  the  voluntary  force. 

OFFERED    3    CHOICES 

This  reaction  was  nearly  the  same  In  each 
of  three  age  groups.  In  the  16-25  age  group, 
43.4  per  cent  gave  this  response;  In  the  26- 
49  age  group,  49  per  cent;  and  In  the  50-up 
age  group,  40.6  per  cent. 

The  ballot  offered  three  other  choices: 
Turn  the  draft  into  a  nationwide  lottery  for 
which  young  men  are  eligible  during  their 
18th  year:  leave  draftboards  as  they  are.  but 
revise  the  entire  deferment  system;  and  con- 
tinue present  draft  laws  as  they  are. 

The  computer-tabulated  results  showed 
that  only  16.5  percent  of  the  St.  Louis  readers 
preferred  the  lottery.  Each  of  the  three  age 
groups  ran  very  close  to  this  percentage. 

The  choice  of  obtaining  the  draft  boards 
but  revising  the  deferment  system  received 
30.3  per  cent  of  the  St.  Louis  vote.  The  lower 
age  group  registered  21.7  per  cent  for  this 
choice;  the  middle  age  group,  27.7  per  cent; 
and  the  upper  age  group,  34  6  per  cent. 

national  poll  same  f 

There  was  little  desire  among  the  survey  ' 
response  in  St.  Louis  to  retain  the  present 
draft  laws.  Only  8.7  per  cent  (all  ages)    fa- 
vored continuing  present  draft  laws.  In  the 
lower  age  group,  15.7  per  cent  checked  this 
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choice:  In  the  middle  age  group,  8.1  per  cent; 
and  In  the  upper  age  group.  7  5  per  cent. 

Results  of  the  local  poll  were  close  to  those 
cf  the  national  poll.  Nationally,  52  5  per  cent 
favored  eliminating  the  draft  entirely,  15.9 
per  cent  favored  the  lottery;  22.6  per  cent  fa- 
vored revising  the  deferment  system;  and  9 
uer  cent  approved  retention  of  the  present 
draft  laws. 

One  of  the  St.  Louis  area  readers  sug- 
gested that  the  nrmed  forces  be  turned  into 
"a  kind  of  foreign  legion,  with  small  pay 
but  lots  of  prestige  for  tho.se  who  belong." 
This,  he  .said,  would  eliminate  all  inequities 
that  might  exist  under  the  current  draft. 

DISLIKE    DEFERMENT 

Independent  of  the  ballot  count,  reader 
letters  were  slanted  against  deferments  of 
college  students,  because,  as  one  reader  point- 
ed out:  "I  have  three  sons,  and  all  of  them 
are  now  serving  in  the  armed  forces.  If  we 
had  the  money  to  send  them  to  college,  they 
might  be  spared  .  .  ." 

Sound  Off  ballots  appear  In  the  weekend 
and  Wednesday  editions  of  The  Globe-Dem- 
ocrat and  results  are  announced  two  weeks 
after  the  question  appears. 


ARTICLE  BY  CHAIRMAN  WILBUR  D. 
MILLS  ENTITLED  "WE  MUST  CON- 
TROL FEDER.'VL  SPENDING" 


HON.  JOHN  C.  WATTS 

OF   KENTDCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11,  1968 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  placing  in 
the  Record  a  reprint  of  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  July  1968  Reader's  Di- 
gest entitled  "We  Must  Control  Federal 
Spending,"  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  our  esteemed  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Wilbur  D.  Mills. 

This  article  Is  thought  provoking, 
timely,  and  straight  to  the  point.  I  com- 
mend It  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers and  others  who  are  interested  in  an 
imderstanding  of  the  serious  fiscal  situa- 
tion which  we  face  at  this  time. 

The  article  follows: 
We  Must  Control  Federal  .Spending 
(By  Representative  Wilbur  D.  Mills) 

Today,  as  the  United  States  faces  exceed- 
ingly serious  fiscal  problems,  with  both  do- 
mestic and  international  implications,  all  of 
us  must  come  to  grips  with  a  crucial  ques- 
tion: Can  we  put  limitations  on  federal 
spending? 

I  believe  the  answer  must  be  Yes,  if  we 
are  to  keep  our  economy  strong.  I  also  know 
from  long  experience  that  the  task  will  be 
difficult.  The  broad  v.ariety  of  demands  that 
hit  the  Congress  one  day  last  winter  is  indi- 
cative of  the  problem  confronting  us. 

On  February  8.  1968.  eleven  Congressional 
committees  met  to  consider  numerous  spend- 
ing proposals — from  about  $1.3  billion  for 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  project  to  addi- 
tional billions  for  aid  to  higher  education. 
At  noon,  the  President's  $3-billion  foreign- 
aid  message  was  presented  to  Congress.  On 
the  House  fl(X)r  that  afternoon,  two  money 
hills  were  debated  and  passed:  the  $5-mllllon 
Fire  Research  Act.  and  the  "Wetlands"  con- 
servation bill. 

That  same  day,  more  than  70  new  bills 
were  introduced,  calling  for  everytlilng  from 
a  new  $60,444,000  federal  building  to  a  tl50- 
million-a-year  scientific  research  program. 
Meanwhile,  demands  for  still  more  money 
were  being  presented.  The  White  House  was 
requesting   a   $1.2-bUllon   supplemental   ap- 
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proprlatlon  for  welfare  spending.  Secretary 
of  Interior  Stewart  Udall  announced  tliat 
funds  were  needed  to  make  poet  Carl  Sand- 
burg's North  Carolina  home  a  national 
shrine. 

Even  as  this  demand  for  new  tax  dollars 
mounted,  the  spending  on  old  programs  con- 
tinued. During  that  24-hour  period,  the  gov- 
ernment paid  out  $474  million — $54  million 
more  than  It  took  in. 

NEED   FOR   RE.STRAINT 

With  such  complex,  large  and  differing  re- 
quests for  fund.";,  how  can  we  determine 
which  programs  to  adopt  or  continue,  and 
which  to  reject,  postpone  or  t.ernilnate? 
Many  of  my  friends  in  Congress  tell  me  pri- 
vately that  we  can  no  loncer  control  gov- 
ernment spending.  I  disagree.  Meritorious 
as  many  programs  and  services  may  be.  and 
many  of  them  are  highly  meritorious,  we 
simply  cannot  continue  expanding  in  all 
directions  at  once.  We  must  set  prlorlUcs. 

The  President  advised  us  that  his  new 
$186-billlon  budget  was  "tight"  when  he  un- 
veiled it  in  January.  Yet  it  was  $10  billion 
higher  than  last  year.  $28  billion  higher  than 
two  years  ago.  and  $68  billion  higher  than 
the  budget  during  fiscal  1965.  A  crucial  point 
is  that  many  of  these  increases  were  not  re- 
quested to  pay  national-defense  costs:  non- 
defense  spending  and  lendlnj.^  including  out- 
lays for  interest  on  the  national  debt  and 
.Social  Security  benefits,  were  .set  to  climb 
$7  1  billion  while  defense  outlays  were  to 
Increase  by  $3.3  billion.  Health,  labor,  wel- 
f.%re  and  education  costs  were  set  to  go  up 
$31  5  billion  from  their  1962  level — $2.7  bil- 
lion more  than  the  increase  in  defense  costs. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  budget 
has  not  set  tough  priorities.  The  United 
States  is  simultaneously  battling  communist 
aggression  in  Vietnam  and  trying  to  give 
help  not  only  to  the  poverty-stricken  but  to 
many  other  groujjs  as  well.  There  are  de- 
mands for  help  with  education,  air  pKjllution. 
wildlife  conservation,  dams,  supersonic 
transport  planes,  travel  to  the  moon.  Each 
of  us  can  argue  that  we  have  a  right  to 
these  things.  But  what  good  v-ill  the  ex- 
penditures do  us  if  ice  endanger  the  posi- 
tion of  the  dollar  in  the  process? 

For,  make  no  mistake  about  it:  our  coun- 
try is  facing  a  serious  economic  crisis.  Huge 
budget  deficits  and  massive  borrowing  to 
pay  federal  bills  have  threatened  to  propel 
prices  into  an  Inflationary  spiral  that  could 
rob  all  of  us  of  our  savings  and  earnings. 
This  in  turn  leads  foreigners  to  question  the 
soundness  of  the  dollar.  A  chronic  imbal- 
ance of  paj-ments  h.as  led  to  a  serious  loss 
of  our  gol<i — some  $4-bllllon  worth  in  the 
last  three  years. 

Such  emergency  steps  as  the  new  two- 
tier  price  system  for  gold  and  restrictions  on 
U.S.  investments  abroad,  while  helpftil.  have 
not  solved  the  problem.  Only  tough,  long- 
term  curbs  on  federal  spending  -will  effec- 
tively ease  the  crisis  and  protect  the  dollar. 

GROWTH    AND    DCPLICATION 

Five  years  ago.  after  months  cf  hearings 
and  executive-session  discussion,  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  led  the  way  in 
reducing  taxes  in  order  to  boost  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy  and  ultimately  bring 
about  higher  total  tax  revenues.  At  that 
time,  we  specifically  called  upon  both  the 
Executive  Branch  and  Congress  to  restrain 
government  expenditures  so  that  this  In- 
crease in  revenues  could  reduce  deficits  and 
bring  us  closer  to  the  goal  of  a  balanced 
budget  in  a  prosperous  economy. 

Initially,  the  Administration  did  hold  the 
line  on  spending,  and.  as  predicted,  tax  rev- 
enue." increased  greatly.  The  stimulus  to  the 
economy  provided  by  the  1964  tax  reduction 
helped  to  push  revenues  up  $4.1  billion  In 
fiscal  1965  and  another  $14  billion  in  fiscal 
1966.  But,  beginning  in  late  1965,  both  spend- 
ing and  budget  deficits  began  to  increase 
rapidly. 
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Unfortunately.  It  seems  that  the  tradi- 
tional ways  of  restraining  government  have 
largely  lost  their  effectiveness,  while  no  new 
system  of  discipline  has  yet  been  evolved. 
Federal  programs,  once  set  in  motion,  al- 
most Invariably  increase  in  scope  and  cost. 
"Few  are  ever  reduced  in  cost,  and  even  fewer 
disappear."  says  a  recent  Tax  Foundation 
study  which  states  that,  during  the  last  13 
years,  no  fewer  than  112  new  federal  pro- 
grams have  been  launched. 

Together,  these  new  programs  cost  $3.6 
billion  in  their  respective  first  year.  But.  by 
liscal  1968.  their  annual  costs  had  risen  to  a 
$16.5  billion  total.  The  tiny  Offlce  of  Coal 
Research,  for  example,  had  an  average  of 
live  employes  in  its  lirst  year  (1961),  and 
spent  $47,000;  by  1968  it  had  ballooned  to 
20  workers,  and  cost  more  than  $8  tmlllon. 
The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  was 
started  in  fiscal  1965  with  $194  million  and 
GOB  workers;  by  liscal  1968  it  was  expected 
to  spend  more  than  eight  times  that  much 
and  employ  four  limes  as  many  workers. 

Most  discouraging  are  the  endless  over- 
lapping and  duplication  of  programs  and 
agencies.  At  present,  30  separate  programs 
help  with  teacher  training.  57  have  been 
set  up  for  job  tnainlng,  35  for  hou-sing.  More 
than  260  programs  administered  by  16  sep- 
arate agencies  and  departments  are  included 
in  the  war  on  poverty. 

Since  last  fall,  when  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  asked  for  spending  controls  be- 
fore considering  tax  increases,  letters  of  con- 
cern— often  as  many  as  1500  a  day — have 
poured  into  my  office.  One  point  is  made 
again  and  again:  someone  must  do  some- 
thing about  excessive  government  spending. 

POLICING  THE  PRIORITIES 

One  step  toward  sensible  control  Is  spelled 
out  In  a  widely  supported  bill  which  I  have 
Introduced.  It  provides  for  a  new  Hoover- 
style  commission — a  12-man.  independent, 
bipartisan  Government  Program  Evaluation 
Commission  drawn  from  the  top  ranks  of 
American  leadership  outside  government — 
to  be  set  up  to  go  over  federal  programs 
periodically  to  determine  whether  our  t;ix 
dollars  are  being  well  spent.  In  contrast  to 
the  original  Hoover  Commission,  this  body 
would  study  the  substance  rather  than  Just 
the  efficiency  of  each  federal  activity.  Its 
report  to  Congress  would  recorrunend  a  set 
of  hard  priorities,  downgrading  some  pro- 
grams, suggesting  fresh  approaches  to  otliers. 

This  high-level  study  is  needed  for  two 
reasons:  First,  It  is  difficult  for  the  Executive 
Branch  to  look  objectively  at  functions  It  has 
developed  and  worked  with.  Asking  those 
who  run  the  agencies  to  weed  out  their  own 
progams  Is  like  asking  a  child  to  take  away 
part  of  his  own  allowance.  Second,  we  in 
Congress  have  our  hands  full  merely  keeping 
up  with  new  legislation.  We  are  not  able  to 
find  as  much  time  as  Is  probably  necessary 
to  see  whether  the  programs  we've  enacted 
in  the  past  are  performing  as  expected.  In 
addition,  Congress  is  specialized,  with  each 
of  us  serving  on  one  or  two  committees  and 
becoming  really  knowledgeable  about  only 
a  few  programs.  Then.  too.  we  who  have  orig- 
inated programs  may  not  always  take  an 
objective  view  of  their  operation. 

The  commission,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
be  In  a  better  position  to  Judge  all  programs, 
old  and  new,  thoughtfuly  and  in  an  objective 
manner.  Such  a  commission  should  help  pin- 
point low-prlorlty  spending. 

The  program  reforms  recommended  by  a 
blue-ribbon.  Independent  Evaluation  Com- 
mission would  carry  great  weight  with  Con- 
gress. I  feel  confident  that  with  such  a  report 
in  hand  Congress,  backed  by  an  aroused 
public,  could  save  much  more  than  the  mil- 
lions saved  by  the  first  Hoover  Commission. 

THE    1SST7E    AHEAD 

Those  of  us  who  do  not  favor  an  ever  ex- 
panding role  lor  the  federal  government  mtist 
recognize     the     obstacles     ahead,     however. 
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It  can  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  our 
State  Department  and  Red  Croes: 
BiArmA  WoMKNB  Association, 

Brooklyn,  N.Y..  July  5,  19S8. 
Deae  Sn»:  A  tragedy  has  befallen  the  Re- 
public of  Blafra.  Since  July.  1967,  the  Ni- 
gerian government  has  been  waging  a  war 
designed  not  to  preserve  unity,  but  rather 
to  annihilate  entire  groups  of  people  from 
the  former  Eastern  Region  This  same  govern- 
ment had  failed  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  citizens  of  the  Eastern  Region. 
In  fact,  federal  army  and  police  officials 
participated  In  the  Pogroms  against  Eastern- 
ers. This  government  was  obviously  Irres- 
ponsible and  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  prevent 
lootings,  atrocities  and  msissacree. 

In  May,  1966.  Northern  Nigerians  massa- 
cred over  3,000  Eastern  Nigerians.  Again  In 
the  Pogrom  of  September,  1966,  30,000  were 
killed  and  countless  people  were  wounded 
and  maimed.  Over  2,000,000  people  were 
forced  to  flee  to  the  Eastern  Region,  return- 
ing as  refugees  In  their  own  country.  There 
was  an  attempt  to  reach  a  compromise  at 
Aburt,  Ghana,  In  January.  1967.  Although 
the  agreements  were  unanimous  and  Inde- 
pendent observers  were  present,  Nigeria's 
General  Gowon  repudiated  the  entire  accord. 
Gowon  then  Imposed  an  economic  blockade 
on  the  Eastern  Region. 

It  was  vmder  these  punitive  clrcumsUnces 
that  the  people  of  the  Eastern  Region,  In 
order  to  obtain  basic  personal  security,  pro- 
claimed themselves  the  sovereign  and  inde- 
(pendent  Republic  of  Blafra  on  May  30. 
1967.  No  other  alternative  was  available 
after  being  pushed  out  of  the  Federation  of 
Nigeria.  On  July  6,  1967,  the  Federation  of 
Nigeria  declared  a  war  of  aggression  on 
the  peace  loving  people  of  Blafra. 

An  unprecedented  refugee  problem  and 
death  rate  have  been  Imposed  on  Blafra  by 
the  war  of  genocide  which  Britain  and 
Nigeria  are  waging  against  Blafran  people. 
Among  the  5,000,000  refugees  are  people 
whose  cases  are  absolutely  miserable  and 
helpless.  1,000.000  people  are  forced  to  live 
In  improvised  camps.  They  are  dying  by  the 
thousands  every  week  from  starvation  and 
malnutrition.  Already  the  extended  family 
system  In  Blafra  has  been  stretched  to  the 
breaking  point  by  being  forced  to  absorb 
4.000,000  displaced  persons  within  the  past 
year.  One  In  every  three  Blafrans  Is  now  a 
refugee  and  faces  inevitable  death  unless 
this  war  Is  brought  to  an  immediate  end. 
We,  the  women  of  Blafra,  plead  with  you 
to  speak  out  strongly  In  public.  Condemn 
this  war  of  genocide.  Insist  on  making  mas- 
sive relief  aid  available  directly  to  Blafra's 
refugees.  So  long  as  resp)onslble  public  offi- 
cials Ignore  this  massive  International  prob- 
lem, children  and  widowed  mothers  will 
continue  to  starve  to  death  and  live  In 
subhuman  conditions.  Demand  a  cease-fire. 
The  real  solution  which  removes  poverty, 
hunger  and  disease  Is  peace. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.     NWANYIAMAKA    OKOYE, 

President. 

Mrs.   ROBEHTA   NWANKWO. 

Secretory. 
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HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  11,  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  July  6.  1968.  edition  of  the  Oreen- 
ville  News.  Qreenvllle.  S.C.  appears  an 
Interesting  editorial  entitled.  "One-sided 
Disarmament  Is  Folly."  Editor  Wayne 
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Freeman  holds  out  hope  that  perhaps 
some  good  may  come  from  the  forthcom- 
ing nuclear  arms  discussions  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  At 
the  same  time,  he  warns  that  straight- 
forward negotiations  should  not  lead  to 
unilateral  disarmament. 

The  editor  cites  the  great  advances 
made  by  the  Soviet  Union  In  increasing 
their  strategic  weapon  delivery  systems 
and  in  the  deployment  of  antlballlstic 
missiles  around  Leningrad  and  Moscow. 
He  also  points  out  that  It  would  be  sheer 
folly  for  the  United  States  to  begin  a 
unilateral  or  one-sided  deescalatlon. 
Here  again  we  find  an  able  editor  of  a 
large  newspaper  joining  the  large  group 
of  Americans  who  believe  that  we  can 
negotiate  with  the  Communists  only 
from  a  position  of  strength. 

Mr.  President.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Senator-  to  this  editorial  and  request 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  In 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

One-Sided  Disarmament  Is  Pollt 

Agreement  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  discuss  halting  the  nuclear 
arms  race  Is  encouraging  news.  Maybe — but 
only  maybe — some  good  will  come  of  it. 

Reaction  of  some  Americans  to  the  an- 
nouncement, however,  Is  not  so  encouraging. 
Senate  Democratic  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
says  the  United  States  should  not  start 
wt)rk  on  a  recently  authorized  missile  de- 
fense system,  known  as  Sentinel. 

As  pointed  out  In  an  editorial  shortly  be- 
fore the  agreement  was  reached,  this  could 
be  exactly  what  the  Soviet  Union  hopes  to 
gain  by  at  least  pretending  to  talk  about  the 
arms  race. 

The  USSR  already  has  deployed  a  missile 
defense  system  and  rapidly  Is  closing  the 
offensive  missile  gap.  If  the  Kremlin  could 
lull  the  United  States  into  remaining  almost 
totally  defenseless  against  possible  Soviet 
nuclear  attack,  while  major  Russian  centers 
are  at  least  partially  protected,  the  balance 
of  nuclear  p>ower  would  shift  dangerously  to 
the  Red  side  next  year. 

It  Is  possible,  however,  that  the  USSR 
wants  to  enter  serious  negotiations  about 
limiting  nuclear  arms,  both  offensive  and 
defensive. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  troubled  by  unrest 
and  a  growing  freedom  movement  In  satellite 
countries  of  Europe.  It  fears  Red  China. 

It  has  serious  economic  problems  made 
more  burdensome  by  the  huge  cost  of  de- 
veloping and  producing  nuclear  arms.  The 
Russian  people  demand,  now,  the  material 
benefits  denied  them  because  of  military 
expenses. 

Because  all  this  may  be  true,  because  world 
peace  would  be  closer  to  reality  If  nuclear 
arms  could  be  limited  or  eliminated  bilat- 
erally, because  the  United  States  has  the 
same  problems  of  cost  as  the  Russians,  this 
country  should  make  every  effort  to  promote 
fruitful  talks  with  the  Kremlin. 

It  should  be  clear,  however,  that  nuclear 
arms  limitations  must  be  bilateral.  Each  side 
must  cut  back  on  equal  terms.  Safeguards  to 
guarantee  compliance  must  be  built  Into  any 
treaty. 

Senator  Mansfield's  Idea  Is  for  a  a  unilat- 
eral de-"scalatlon  of  the  arms  race  on  the 
part  of  tne  United  States,  even  before  talks 
begin. 

This  would  be  sheer  folly.  In  addition  to 
exposing  the  United  SUtes  to  the  possibility 
of  attack  or  nuclear  blackmail  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  It  would  seriously  weaken  American 
negotiators  when  the  discussions  get  under 
way. 
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An  American-Soviet  discussion  of  nuclear 
armaments  Is  the  most  Important  Item  on 
the  world  agenda  In  many  a  year.  World  peace 
could  depend  upon  the  outcome. 

It  is  of  paramount  Importance,  therefore, 
that  the  USA  be  in  position  to  negotiate  on 
equal  terms  with  the  USSR.  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis, the  only  thing  that  counts  when  dealing 
with  Communists  Is  comparative  strength. 

The  problem  of  nuclear  disarmament  is 
complex,  but  this  country's  approach  to  the 
forthcoming  discussions  should  be  relatively 
simple: 

Straightforward  negotiations,  yes;  unilat- 
eral disarmament,  no. 


RESULTS   OF   ZWACH   QUESTION- 
NAIRE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  11.  1968 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  just 
completed  analyzing  and  tabulating  over 
15.000  returns  of  the  second  annual  ques- 
tionnaire for  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  of  Minnesota.  Even  though  some 
retuiTis  are  still  coming  into  my  office,  it 
was  necessary  that  a  cutoff  be  made  in 
order  to  get  the  following  tabulation. 

In  this  questionnaire,  19  i-ssue  ques- 
tions were  placed  before  the  citizens  deal- 
ing with  many  of  the  multitude  of  prob- 
lems facing  this  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion. Many  of  the  questions  provided  for 
a  multiple-choice  answer  so  that  is  some 
cases  the  percentages  given  will  not  add 
to  an  even  100  percent,  while  in  others. 
some  respondents  failed  to  reply  to  all 
questions. 

In  addition,  several  thousand  took  the 
time  by  additional  comments  to  enlarge 
their  particular  views  on  these  questions. 

I  am  Wghly  gratified  with  the  over- 
whelming return,  and  I  commend  the 
high  degree  of  interest  in  Rovernmental 
affairs  by  the  citizens  of  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict, as  follows: 
Results  of  Zwach  Questionnaire,     1968 

1.  In  effort  to  halt  inflation,  85.7  percent 
favored  reduced  government  spending,  22.6 
percent  favored  voluntary  restraint  on  wages 
and  prices,  19.2  percent  favored  government 
wage  and  price  controls,  and  15.9  percent 
favored  a  general  tax  Increase. 

2.  The  Administration's  proposed  Travel 
Tax  was  favored  by  48.4  percent  and  39.4 
pyercent  were  opposed. 

3.  If  Federal  spending  is  reduced,  the  Sixth 
District  would  cut  programs  In  the  following 
order:  Foreign  Aid.  Space  Program.  Poverty 
Program,  Urban  Aid,  Public  Works,  Defense. 
Farm  Program,  Health  and  Welfare,  and 
Education. 

4.  The  Administration's  proposed  lO-per- 
cent  surtax  on  Income  tax  was  opposed  by 
65.6  percent  and  28.4  percent  favored  It. 

5.  In  regard  to  Foreign  Aid,  67  8  percent 
favored  decreasing  expenditures,  20.3  per- 
cent were  in  favor  of  discontinuing  It,  8.4 
percent  were  In  favor  of  maintaining  at  cur- 
rent level,  and  1.2  percent  were  in  favor  of 
Increasing  expenditures. 

6.  77  percent  of  those  answering  were  op- 
posed to  the  United  States  continuing  trade 
with  nations  that  are  aiding  North  Vietnam. 
17  2  percent  approved. 

7  In  regard  to  the  conflict  In  Vietnam, 
35.4  percent  favored  Issuing  ultimatum  to 
Southeast  Asia  to  contribute  troops  or  U.S. 
will   pull  out,  32.2  percent  favored  altering 
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our  military  strategy  to  achieve  victory.  23.6 
percent  would  turn  entire  problem  over  to 
United  Nations,  16.4  percent  would  withdraw 
all  U.S.  Military  forces,  15.6  percent  favor 
increasing  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  11.4 
percent  would  halt  bombing  in  hopes  of 
negotiation.  6  percent  favor  present  course 
of  action.  5  6  percent  want  increased  U.S. 
ground  strengUi.  and  2  8  percent  want  to  give 
more  economic  assistance. 

8.  67.2  percent  did  not  believe  the  Pueblo 
Incident  was  handled  In  the  best  Interest  of 
the  nation  and  19  7  percent  approved  the  way 
it  was  handled. 

9.  80.6  ijcrcent  believe  the  Administration 
has  not  adequately  suited  and  defined  U.S. 
objectives  in  the  Vietnam  conflict  while  18  5 
percent  believe  it  has. 

10.  Federal  registration  of  all  firearms  was 
opposed  by  54  percent,  and  38.6  percent  were 
In  favor. 

11.  In  order  to  improve  farm  income.  64.4 
percent  want  to  increase  the  farmers'  bar- 
gaining power.  26.2  percent  believe  the  farmer 
shoukl  work  out  his  own  future,  and  10  8 
percent  were  In  favor  of  increased  Federal 
t;upporl  pavments  and  programs. 

12.  54  percent  of  the  people  favored  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Countryside  Commission  to 
study  rural  problems  and  36.8  percent  dldnt 
think  it  would  be  a  good  Idea. 

13.  Stricter  Import  quotas  to  better  protect 
American  producers  were  favored  by  78.5  per- 
cent and  opposed  by  15.7  percent. 

14.  To  combat  civil  turmoil.  48.6  percent 
call  for  stricter  enforcement  of  existing  law. 
27.2  percent  would  expand  and  Improve 
training  of  law  enforcement  agencies.  20  2 
percent  would  call  out  troops  at  first  sug- 
gestion of  trouble.  19.3  percent  would  in- 
crease programs  of  slum  clearance,  housing 
and  recreation.  A  combination  of  the  above 
solutions  was  favored  by  56.4  percent. 

15.  80.4  percent  of  those  answering  be- 
lieve that  recent  Court  decisions  have  over- 
stressed  the  rights  of  the  luw-breaker  at  the 
expense  of  the  victim,  12  4  percent  believe 
they  have  had  no  particular  effect  on  the  in- 
crease in  crime,  and  5.7  percent  believe  the 
Court  decisions  have  given  the  law-breaker 
his  rights. 

16.  The  Medicare  Program  was  Judged  ade- 
quate by  69  percent.  19.6  percent  view  It  as 
inadequate. 

17.  That  the  local  unites  of  government 
should  be  given  a  greater  voice  In  the  spend- 
ing of  federal  aid  funds  was  favored  by  86.6 
percent  and  12.7  percent  thought  they  should 
not. 

18.  67  8  percent  believed  that  the  smaller 
communities  are  not  getting  their  fair  share 
of  federal  funds  for  community  development. 
21.8  percent  believe  they  are. 

19.  The  establishment  of  the  Voyageurs 
National  Park  In  Minnesota  was  favored  by 
65.6  percent  and  opposed  by  22  9  percent. 

Of  those  answering  the  Questionnaire,  30.6 
percent  are  farmers.  25.2  percent  are  bus- 
inessmen, 16.1  percent  are  professional,  14 
percent  are  retired,  and  13.4  percent  classi- 
fied themselves  as  "other". 


THE   PROBLEM:    VIOLENCE 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  11,  1968 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
examined  ourselves  and  our  country  in- 
tensively in  the  last  month,  attempting 
to  find  reasons  for  the  seemingly  com- 
monplace violence  that  surrounds  us.  We 
have  called  It  everything  from  a  national 
disease  or  disaster  to  a  national  heritage 
arising  out  of  our  frontier  past.  This  na- 
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tional  soul  searching,  in  many  ways  a 
uniquely  American  characteristic,  has 
led  us  no  closer  to  the  correction  of  a 
very  real  and  very  terrible  situation. 

McCall's  magazine,  which  reaches  ap- 
proximately 15  million  women,  recently 
sent  a  letter  from  the  editors  to  all  its 
readers.  This  letter  dealt  with  the  prob- 
lem of  violence  and  outlined  a  five-point 
program  toward  reduction  of  violence. 
The  program  is  a  good  one.  And  although 
it  is  directed  at  the  unique  role  of  the 
American  woman,  it  could  be  followed 
equally  well  by  the  other  half  of  our  pop- 
ulation. 

The  letter  stresses  the  need  to  rein- 
foicc  the  action  of  world  law,  t;pccifically 
through  the  United  Nations.  It  dwells, 
however,  on  the  personal  actions  that 
may  be  taken  in  the  home— letters  to 
Congress  supporting  gun  legLslation:  Kl- 
ters  to  executives  protesting  violence 
whether  it  be  on  television,  in  movies,  in 
magazines,  or  in  books:  and  a  determined 
boycott  of  toys  that  foster  violence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  McCall  mag- 
azines positive  suggestions  for  action  to 
mobilize  the  protest  against  violence  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
A  Letter  From  the  EprroRS  to  the  Readers 
i)F  McCall's:  What  Women  Can  Do  To 
End  Violence  in  America 
Many  years  ago  In  London,  a  severe  out- 
break of  cholera  devastated  the  population. 
An  English  physician  named  John  Snow  had 
a  hunch.  He  looked  up  the  addresses  of  all 
the  cholera  victims  and  found  that  every 
one  of  them  drew  their  drinking  water  from 
the  same  pump  on  Broad  Street.  Dr.  Snow 
knew  little  of  the  nature  of  the  cholera  or- 
ganism or  how  It  transmitted  the  disease  in 
the  wat^T.  But  he  removed  the  handle  of  the 
Broad  Street  pump.  And  he  stopped  the  epi- 
demic 

American  women  may  not  know  the  pre- 
cise reasons  for  the  contagious  violence 
and  brutality  of  our  times,  where  it  comes 
from,  v.hat  makes  it  flourish.  But  they  do 
know  Some  of  the  sources  from  wiilch  their 
children  are  drinking  In  this  violence,  and 
they  know  they  have  to  turn  it  off  before 
the  poison  gets  beyond  reach. 

American  women  will  turn  it  off  because 
they  are  weary  of  the  bomb-burst,  the  gun- 
.shot.  the  fisted  hand.  They  have  had  enough 
of  violence  late  and  soon,  and  of  the  people 
and  groups  who  use  It  for  their  own  ends. 
They  are  sick  with  the  collective  havoc  of 
the  mindless  crowd,  and  the  Individual 
savagery  of  those  whose  discontent  has  fes- 
tered into  rash  destruction. 

The  bullet  thai  killed  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
has  wounded  us  all.  John  F.  Kennedy.  Mar- 
tin King — each  of  these  murders  set  off 
acute  phases  of  our  anxiety.  There  Is  a  per- 
vasive sense  of  fear,  the  feeling  we  are  in 
the  grip  of  terrible  forces  we  cannot  even 
name — within  the  borders  of  our  country, 
within  the  setting  of  the  entire  world. 

The  sickness  has  been  here  a  long  time.  It 
simmers  and  flares  in  the  ghettos  where  peo- 
ple have  felt  its  curse  for  years  and  would 
now  pay  it  back  in  kind.  It  mows  down  our 
men — and  theirs — in  Vietnam.  It  erupts  on 
the  campuses  of  the  nation,  where  some  of 
our  young  men  and  women  have  turned 
against  their  own  proclaimed  abhorrence  of 
violence  and  have  disfigured  not  Just  their 
universities  but  their  own  lives.  It  stalks  our 
cities,  our  parks  and  subways,  and  destroys 
the  green  and  gentle  calm  of  the  countryside. 
It  rams  its  way  into  our  homes,  on  the  tele- 
vision screen  that  brings  Instant  brutality 
and  savagery,  instructing  children  In  the  ease 
and  casualncss  with  which  life  can  be  humil- 
iated, tormenttd.  twisted.  The  need  to  re- 
spect the  fragility  and  preclousness  of  life 
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Is  blotted  out  by  the  thousanBa  of  good-nuui- 
bad-man  deaths  that  make  if>  the  dally  tel»- 
rlslon-tube  feeding  of  chlldnfen. 

It  weakeriB  thooe  predoua  arts  of  gentle- 
ness, of  compasBlon,  of  mo(|BT»tlon.  of  lore 
that  women  alone  can  give  %o  their  famlllea 
and  the  world. 

McCall's  believes  that  the  violence  In  our 
land  is  not  a  shameful  national  flaw  of  char- 
acter that  must  be  regarded  w  Inevitable. 

Violence  la  not  the  accldet  tal  product  of  a 
few  crazed  assassins  that  c  in  be  cured  by 
adding  some  Secret  Service  men.  Nor  Is  It 
simply  a  lapee  In  what  Is  kn  iwn  as  "law  and 
order"  that  can  bo  corrected  Just  by  a  mas- 
sive crackdown  on  youth  or  restless  minor- 
ities. 

The  attack  on  violence  m  ist  bo  basic.  It 
must  be  knowledgeable.  It  m  ist  be  thorough. 

McCairs  makes  no  rigid  dlsUnctlon  be- 
tween the  breakdown  of  law  ind  order  In  the 
nation  and  the  breakdown  c  r  law  and  order 
In  the  world.  Violence  Is  al  borne.  Violence 
among  nations  cannot  be  sej  arated  from  the 
violence  within  nations. 

In  a  very  real  sense.  Rol  ert  F.  Kennedy 
paid  wltfc  his  life  for  the  failure  of  the 
world's  aatlons  to  develop  ai  effective  mech- 
anism of  world  law.  If  the  United  Nations 
had  been  given  the  workable  authority  to  re- 
solve the  crisis  In  the  Midi  le  East,  Robert 
Kennedy  might  be  alive  todi  y. 

The  Middle  East  Is  not  the  only  area  In  the 
world  on  which  an  America  i  President  or  a 
Presidential  aspirant  must  ake  a  position. 
Nor  Is  the  Middle  East  the  oi  ly  area  In  which 
passions  are  attached  to  trl|  gers. 

American  women  can  sec  to  It  that  the 
first  order  of  business  for  American  policy 
makers  Is  to  move  mightily  1  islde  the  United 
Nations  in  the  effort  to  equl  )  It  with  the  re- 
Et>onslble  authority  to  sul  Btltute  law  for 
force  In  the  affairs  of  nations 

Attacking  the  basic  cause  i  of  violence  In 
the  world  Is  Inseparable  fi  )m  the  need  to 
eradicate  It  at  home.  Here,  w  thin  the  United 
States,  there  Is  much  that  romen  can  do  if 
only  they  are  willing  to  us<  the  power  that 
Is  clearly  theirs. 

Approximately  fifteen  mil  Ion  women  read 
McCall's  magazine.  We  be  leve  that  these 
women,  by  acting  toget]  er  and  acting 
promptly,  can  play  a  plvota  role  In  combat- 
ing violence  where  It  occurs. 

Here  Is  a  flve-p>olnt  progra  n  that  can  make 
a  difference  if  enough  wom(  a  get  behind  it: 

1.  Quns;  The  present  gui  -control  legisla- 
tion, existing  or  proposed,  must  be  drasti- 
cally strengthened.  Millions  >f  letters  to  Rep- 
resentatives could  do  it.  Sit  down  today  and 
write  Informed  letters  to  y^  ur  Congressmen 
and  two  Senators.  Tell  th  m  It  makes  no 
sense  to  have  a  gun  read  ly  available,  as 
Robert  Kennedy  pointed  ou  ,.  to  every  child, 
every  Insane  persons,  evei  r  criminal  who 
wants  one. 

2.  Television  and  movies:  Women  can  stop 
the  outpouring  of  vlolenc*  and  sordldness 
on  our  television  screens  an  1  In  the  motion- 
picture  theaters.  Supposedl  ,  television  and 
the  movie  Industry  give  th  i  public  what  It 
wanta;  I  e.,  sexual  brutallt  '.  depravity,  sa- 
dism, and  everything  else  th  it  contributes  to 
human  desensltlzatlon  and  ■  tolence.  If  this  is 
the  cose,  American  women  should  be  loud 
and  clear  In  letting  televlsU  n  and  movie  ex- 
ecutives know  that  such  b  Ige  Is  most  cer- 
tainly not  what  they  wani  Hold  their  top 
men  responsible.  Write  to  uUan  Goodman, 
president  of  NBC,  30  Rockefi  Her  Plaza;  Prank 
Stanton,  president  of  CBi  ,  51  West  52nd 
Street:  and  Leonard  Golder  son,  president  of 
ABC,  1330  Avenue  of  the  Arr  ericas,  all  In  New 
York  City.  Let  them  feel  tl  e  weight  of  mil- 
lions of  letters.  There  la  a  irect  connection 
between  the  decisions  thee  men  make  and 
the  violence  In  the  land.  I  old  them  to  ac- 
count. Have  you  seen  a  pi  iture  lately  that 
slckena  you,  p>alas  you.  mi  kes  you  fear  for 
your  children?  You  can  writ  i  to  Jack  Valentl, 
at  the  Motion  Picture  Aseoc:  itlon  of  America, 
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&aa  Fifth  Avenue,  In  New  York,  and  tell  him 
so. 

3.  Toys:  Mother*  and  grandmotherm  of  this 
country  can  wage  a  determined  boycott 
against  toys  that  faster  and  glorify  killing. 
No  letters  or  telegrams  are  necessary.  Just 
don't  buy  them,  and  tell  the  man  In  the  toy 
store  why  you  won't. 

4.  Books  and  magazines:  This  Includes 
McCall's  If  we  or  our  colleagues  have  done 
something  that  you  feel  adds  to  the  spread 
of  violence,  let  us  know.  We  can  testify  to 
the  power  of  strong,  reajsoned  letters.  Keep  us 
to  the  mark. 

5.  World  law:  Aa  we  said  earlier,  women 
mu3t  be  heard  on  the  most  urgent  question 
of  our  time — world  law  In  time  to  prevent 
war.  The  long,  dismal  negotiations  In  Paris 
over  Vietnam  would  seem  to  dramatize  the 
need  for  a  third  party  at  the  peace  table.  The 
United  States  cannot  indefinitely  act  as 
world  policeman.  If  we  are  to  prevent  future 
Vietnams.  we  will  have  to  do  It  through  a 
strengthened  UN. 

There  Is  no  point  In  trying  to  restore 
sanity  and  "oeJance  to  life  In  Amejica  if  the 
human  race  Is  going  to  be  Incinerated  In  a 
fiash  of  nuclear  violence.  Both  President 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  and  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  called  for  world  law  Inside  the 
United  Nations  but  did  not  receive  the  kind 
of  response  from  the  American  people  that 
would  have  enabled  them  to  press  forward 
In  that  direction. 

This  Is  an  election  year.  Your  letters  to 
the  Presidential  candidates  on  all  these  ques- 
tions couldn't  be  sent  at  a  more  opportune 
time.  And  don't  forget  that  your  ultimate 
FKJwer  Is  the  ballot  box. 

Tlie  women  of  this  country  have  heard 
enough  about  black  power,  white  power, 
student  jjower.  senior-citizen  power.  The 
greatest  power  of  all  for  good  is  theirs — 
woman  power.  No  force  on  earth  can  stand 

against  It. 

The  EnrroBS. 
(Note. — This  letter  to  McCall's  readers 
was  written  after  the  rest  of  the  Issue  went 
to  press.  The  various  articles  containing  ref- 
erences to  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy  In 
this  Issue  were  already  printed  and  bound 
before  the  tragedy  occurred.) 
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Through  their  own  efforts  they  have 
become  a  power  to  be  desired  and  a  voice 
to  be  reckMied  with  on  the  political 
scene.  By  the  thousands  they  have 
knocked  on  doors  explaining  issues  and 
urging  voters  to  exercise  the  right  which 
youth  Is  still  denied. 

I  commend  President  Johnson  for 
Igniting  the  spark  which  caused  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  to  reevaluate  the 
ability  of  young  Americans  to  more 
readily  assume  the  mantle  of  responsi- 
bility. I  support  the  President's  recom- 
mendation and  urge  Its  Immediate 
consideration. 


July  11,  1968 


THE   MANTLE   OP   RESPONSIBILrry 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OP    CALIFORWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  UEPRESENTA'nV^S 
Thursday.  July  11.  1968 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  somehow  It  seems  appropriate 
in  this  month  that  we  observed  Inde- 
pendence Day  to  talk  about  young 
Americans  and  their  right  to  participate 
In  self-government.  It  Is  time  to  take 
the  action  necessary  to  enfranchise  our 
18-  to  21-year-old  citizens. 

These  people  reflect  honor  on  our 
country.  As  America  matuied — so  did 
our  youth.  Through  the  mass  communi- 
cations media  they  have  been  eyewlt- 
nesvses  to  the  making  of  history  and  the 
problems  of  this  Nation.  The  wisdom  of 
upgrading  our  school  systems  has  been 
sustained  by  the  higher  intellectual 
ability  of  today's  high  school  and  college 
graduates.  Military  leaders  tell  us  that 
modern  service  personnel  are  among  the 
best  the  Nation  has  produced— more 
mature  physically  and  mentally.  They 
have  brought  esteem  to  the  Peace  Corps 
and  demonstrated  compassion  Jay  their 
work  in  VISTA  and  other  domestic 
programs. 


VIETNAM:   A  MILITARY  APPRAISAL 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  July  11.  1968 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  24.  1968,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  Gen.  Earle  Wheeler, 
spoke  to  the  New  York  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors  at  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  on 
the  subject  of  "Vietnam:  A  Military 
Appraisal." 

I  find  this  illuminating  talk  by  General 
■Wheeler  to  be  one  of  the  clearest  and 
most  complete  coverages  of  the  status  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  Cliairman  of 
the  Joint  Clilefs  of  Staff  Is  in  an  excel- 
lent position  to  view  tills  conflict  in  Its 
entirety,  and  to  take  a  long  range  look 
at  the  future.  He  cites  the  splendid  per- 
formance of  our  men  on  the  battlefield, 
and  the  excellent  support  given  them  by 
the  controlled  use  of  massive  air  power. 
General  'Wheeler  states  that  much  hard 
fighting  lies  ahead,  but  he  concludes  his 
speech  with  an  excellent  analysis  of  our 
contribution  to  world  peace  and  security 
through  tills  great  effort  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vietnam  :  A  mhjtast  appbaisai, 
(.Address  by  Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler.  U.S. 
Army,  Chairman.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff) 
I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
reverse  the  day-to-day  order  of  things  and 
to  hold  captive,  however  briefly,  executives 
of  the  newspaper  profession.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  your  calling,  and  mine,  have  more 
things  In  common  than  might  at  first  meet 
the  eve. 

Neither  newspaper  editor  nor  soldier  lacks 
lay  advice  on  how  to  run  his  business;  letters- 
to-the-edltor  columns  serve  as  one  means  of 
advising  you  gentlemen  of  your  "transgres- 
sions." Editorial  comments,  not  always  on 
the  editorial  page,  are  prompt  to  point  out 
mine  and  those  of  my  colleagues.  WhUe  per- 
sonally we  may  all  survive  the  querulous 
corrections  of  our  would-be  mentors.  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  balanced  military  ap- 
praisal of  the  course  of  events  In  Vietnam 
has  even  emerged,  let  alone  survived. 

Therefore,  my  purpose  here  tonight  Is  ex- 
pressed in  the  title  of  my  remarks:  "Viet- 
nam: A  Military  Appraisal." 

Let  me  state  at  the  outset  that  I  under- 
stand f  uU  weU  the  complex  character  of  the 


war  m  Southeast  Asia.  Interacting  forces  are 
political,  military,  economic,  psychological, 
and  even  ethnic  In  nature.  However,  I  do  not 
agree  that  this  Is  the  most  complex  war  In 
which  we  have  ever  engaged;  that  pre-emi- 
nence I  accord  to  the  American  Civil  War — 
the  most  traumatic  experience  this  Republic 
has  endured.  However,  there  is  to  my  mind 
one  major  likeness  between  the  two  con- 
filcts;  that  is  the  issue  of  slavery. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that,  while  I  recognize 
the  many  Important  forces  at  play,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  military  outcome  In  South- 
east Asia  Is  fundamental  to  the  nature  of  the 
settlement  which  will  someday  be  reached. 

Let  me  define  war  as  I  understand  It.  War 
is  a  political  act:  It  Is  the  employment  of  mil- 
itary force  to  achieve  a  political  objective. 
Put  another  way.  war  Is  violence  organized 
and  utilized  to  destroy  the  capability  and 
will  of  a  hostile  state  to  pursue  a  course  of 
action  mimical   to  national  Interests. 

The  political  objective  established  by  our 
government  to  be  gained  in  Southeast  Asia 
Is  simple  and  limited— Indeed,  the  most  lim- 
ited war  objective  of  which  I  have  knowledge. 
It  is.  as  the  President  reminded  us  on  the 
31st  of  March,  "to  bring  about  a  recognition 
In  Hanoi  that  its  objective— taking  over  the 
South   by   force — could   not   be   achieved." 

Implicit  m  my  definition  of  war  Is  the 
thesis  that  war  Is  not  a  passive  net:  it  must 
be  dynamic.  That  Is.  a  war  cannot  be  con- 
ducted defensively;  strategically,  it  must  be 
prosecuted  offensively  If  the  war  effort  Is  to 
be   successful. 

The  two  foregoing  statements  express  In 
basic  terms  the  problem  with  which  the 
American  military  have  been  dealing.  Our 
limited  political  objective  has  established  the 
following  policy  guidelines. 

a.  We  seek  to  avoid  widening  the  war. 

b.  We  have  no  intention  of  invading  North 
Vietnam. 

c.  We  do  not  seek  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam;   and 

d.  We  are  guided  by  the  principles  set 
forth  In  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  and  1962. 

In  consonance  with  these  guidelines,  our 
war  effort  In  South  Vietnam  Is  a  strategic 
defensive,  although  It  Is  conducted  tactically 
In  a  major  way  by  offensive  operations.  In 
contrast  with  our  operations  In  South  Viet- 
nam, our  air  and  naval  campaign  against 
North  Vietnam  is  a  strategic  offensive  The 
difference  is  tfiis:  in  South  Vietnam  the 
enemy  can  control^it  a  cost — the  type  and 
level  of  combat  activity  and.  hence,  the  de- 
gree of  destruction  and  number  of  casual- 
ties. The  contrary  Is  true  In  North  Vietnam; 
there  we  have  the  strategic  initiative,  and 
It  Is  we,  not  the  enemy,  who  can  control 
the  combat  situation. 

Viewed  against  our  own  limited  war  ob- 
jective— causing  Hanoi  to  recognize  they 
cannot  take  over  the  South  by  force— what 
are  Hanoi's  objectives?  General  Glap  in  Sep- 
tember, and  again  in  October  of  last  year, 
spelled  them  out  in  major  fXJlicy  addresses. 
These  objectives  are : 

a.  To  protect  NVN; 

b.  To  overthrow  the  present  government 
of  SVN  and  to  seize  its  apparatus:  and, 

c.  To  unite  all  of  Vietnam  under  Com- 
munist control. 

It  is  instructive.  I  believe,  to  contrast  our 
limited,  and  essentially  defensive,  objective 
with  Glap's  last  two  goals.  No  one  could 
argue.  In  the  normal  course  of  events,  with 
his  aim  of  protecting  NVN.  This  Is  a  central 
purpose  of  governments  In  all  lands.  The  war. 
however,  came  to  pass  when  our  objective — 
causing  Hanoi  to  recognize  that  they  could 
not  take  over  the  South  by  force — was  di- 
rectly challenged  by  Hanoi's  twin  alms  of 
cverthrowlng  the  government  of  SVN  and 
uniting  all  of  Vietnam  under  Communist 
control.  Let  us  make  no  mistake  on  this 
score.  As  the  Economist  of  London  pointed 
cut.  however  the  war  ends — and  personally 
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I  support  our  negotiators  and  Ytope  for  their 
success— there  will  be  a  "winner  "  and  there 
will  be  a  "loser."  The  North  Vietnamese 
Communists  either  will  Impose  their  con- 
trol on  the  South,  or  they  won't.  This  Is  the 
inescapable  Issue. 

Now.  as  Governor  "Al"  Smith  used  to  say 
to  the  New  Yorkers  of  his  day.  let's  take  a 
look  al  the  record. 

By  late  1964.  South  Vietnam  was  under 
heavy  and  increasing  assault  from  the  VC 
who  had  moved  from  hit  and  run  puerrllla 
tactics  to  mounting,  often  with  relative  im- 
punity, company  and  battallon-sizcd  attacks. 
Sensing  the  kill.  North  Vietnam  dispatched 
regular  iinits  of  the  NVA  to  the  south.  By 
e;\rly  February  1965.  the  total  situation  in 
the  south  was  desperate  It  was  at  this  point 
that  we  began  air  action  against  the  north 
and.  Liter  in  the  year,  the  initial  commit- 
ment of  US  land  power  In  South  Vietnam  In 
the  form  of  the  Marine  Corps'  logement  near 
Da  Nang. 

Tliere  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  this 
conjoined  application  of  the  air  campaign  In 
the  north  and  limited,  yet  bold,  ground 
forays  in  the  south,  saved  South  Vietnam 
froni  collapse  and  forcible  "reunification" 
with  the  north. 

The  US  military  performance  during  1965. 
then,  saved  South  Vietnam  as  a  political  en- 
tity. If  this  feat  of  arms  was  not  fully  ap- 
preciated here  at  home,  make  no  mistake 
about  the  surge  of  new  hope  and  confidence 
it  gave  to  our  Asian  allies,  as  well  many 
who   choose,    publicly,    to   sit    on   the   fence. 

The  balance  of  1965  and  1966  were  spent 
in  ( 1 1  building  a  logistical  base  to  support 
extended  millUiry  operations;  |2)  mounting, 
with  daring,  aggressiveness  and  unbroken 
success,  ollensivc  actions  .against  an  enemy 
never  before  challenged  in  many  of  his 
sanctuaries;  and  (3)  extending  in  scope  and 
power  the  air  and  naval  campaigns  .against 
the  north. 

I  should  like  to  underscore  the  incompa- 
rable logistical  performance  our  forces  have 
demonstrated  in  carrying  this  war  to  an 
enemy  10,000  miles  from  our  shores.  Given 
the  level  of  strategic  and  uictical  mobility 
we  have  developed,  we  have  clearly  projected 
more  usable  combat  power  In,  over,  and  off 
Vietnam  than  is  possible  lor  any  combination 
of  actual  or  potential  enemies.  We  are  then, 
in  a  real  sense,  "closer"  to  any  point  in  SVN 
than  .ire  those  who  have  made  themselves 
our  enemies.  This  Is  a  strategic  f.ict  of  un- 
mistakable significance — and  one.  which  I 
believe,  is  well  understood  in  military  circles 
around  the  globe  .  .  . 

In  1967.  the  payoff  began.  In  every  objec- 
tive area  of  military  endeavor  we  made  un- 
mistakable progress,  There  is  no  doubt  In  my 
mind  that  the  -pattern  of  enemy  actions  in 
the  opening  months  of  1968  arose  because  of 
Hanoi's  growing  awareness  that  they  were 
losing  the  military  confilct.  Glap's  objectives 
were  becoming  more  remote.  There  is  an 
analogy  to  a  gaming  situation  here;  never 
change  a  winning  game;  always  change  a 
loeing  effort.  I  credit  Giap  for  seeing  his  situ- 
ation clearly  and  changing  his  "game."  His 
response  became  known  as  the  "TET  offen- 
sive;" a  psychologically-conceived  assault  on 
the  government,  the  people,  and  the  army  of 
South  Vietnam.  As  there  still  may  be  some 
residual  doubt  as  to  who  won  that  fight,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  brief  factual  an- 
nouncement: While  the  TET  offensive  did 
produce  wide-spread  disruption  and  time  was 
needed  to  verify  and  appraise  the  results,  the 
enemy  offensive  failed.  Glap  captured  the 
headlines,  "but  certainly  not  the  cities.  The 
ARVN  and  the  government  stood  firm.  The 
general  uprising  the  enemy  counted  on  never 
occuired.  Pacification,  whose  demise  was  In- 
toned immediately  following  TET,  is  on  a 
steady  recovery  curve.  I  suggest  that  the 
bloody  losses  suffered  by  the  enemy  during 
TET,  at  Khe  Sanh,  In  the  A  Shau  Valley,  and 
In  many  other  less  known  actions,  were,  in 
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total,   a   major  defeat  which  will  affect   the 
course  of  the  war. 

In  fact,  there  Is  Impressive  evidence  that 
planning  by  the  communist  for  the  TET  of- 
fensive began  as  early  as  last  September — 
that  Is  before  the  President  promulgated  the 
•  San  Antonio  Formula"  on  the  29th  of  that 
month  In  un  attempt  to  Induce  negotiations. 
As  you  know,  our  enemies  rejected  the  "San 
Antonio  Formula"  out  of  hand.  They  reck- 
oned they  were  going  to  sweep  the  board 
mllltarllv 

At  the  beginning  of  my  remarks.  I  men- 
tioned that  editors  and  soldiers  alike  do  not 
suffer  from  any  lack  of  lay  exhortation  and 
advice.  As  a  part  of  this  military  appraisal, 
let  me  cite  two  or  three  examples  of  exhorta- 
tions and  advice  which  have  obocured  the 
real  war  In  Vietnam. 

You  will  recall  the  hue  .and  cry  early  on 
that  American  boys  "  could  never  defeat  the 
wily,  elusive  Vict  Cong  fighting  on  tough  ter- 
rain and  In  tropical  heat  What  has  the  record 
been:  not  one.  I  repeat  not  one.  defeat  of  any 
consequence  in  nearly  three  years  of  land 
warfare  I  make  this  statement  of  fact  In  the 
form  of  an  announcement  because  this  un- 
challangeable  portion  of  our  mlUUiry  record 
in  Vietnam  has  never  clearly  emerged. 

The  Ineffectiveness  of  an  ARVN.  of  course, 
has  been  played  up  by  many  people  In  many 
ways  for  a  long  time.  This  stream  of  "poor 
mouthing"  may  have  had  one  happy  effect. 
As  a  staff  officer  in  Saigon  speculated  toward 
the  end  of  the  TET  offensive,  perhaps  the 
Hanoi  leadership  had  read  and  believed  that 
derogatory  material  about  ARVN  and  con- 
cluded that  they  wouldn't  fight.  In  any  event, 
the  conduct  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army 
during  and  after  TET  gives  clear  tvldence  of 
an  army  which  can  and  will  fight. 

.An  appraisal  of  the  performance  of  the 
ARVN  during  TET  was  given  to  me  by  our 
newly  designated  commander.  General 
Creighton  Abrams.  t^ne  of  whose  tasks  was  to 
work  closely  with  our  South  Vietnamese 
allies.  Following  a  personal  vertiflcation  of 
the  performance  during  TET  of  the  149  com- 
bat battalions  of  the  ARVN.  he  reported 
that  (al  42  battalions  performed  with  dis- 
tinction; (b)  99  battalions  performed  effec- 
livelv;  and  (c)  only  eight  battalions  per- 
formed poorly  Every  bit  of  evidence  I  liave 
suggests  that  the  Army  of  the  new  republic 
Is  on  an  improving  course.  The  NVA  VC 
found  this  out  the  hard  way 

I  must  confess  that  those  who  argue  for 
.'in  enclave  strategy  in  Vietnam,  which  ac- 
cepts an  "enclosed"  or  "locked  In"  i>osltlon  as 
being  sensible,  confound  me.  I  believe  that 
the  "enclave"  concept  Is  seriously  deficient 
for  the  following  reasons :  (1 )  it  would  largely 
negate  our  clear  superiority  In  mobility  and 
firepower,  and  permit  the  enemy  unhampered 
access  to  the  very  edges  of  centers  of  papula- 
tion: and  (2)  those  who  argue  for  some 
variants  of  an  "enclave  strategy"  would  have 
to  accept  the  TET  and  more  r©»«nt  attacks 
against  the  cities,  with  all  the  attendant 
civilian  suffering,  as  ihe  normal  mode  of 
conflict  rather  than  an  all-out.  short-run. 
psychologically-motivated  pattern  cf  actions. 
i  certainly  wouldn't  mention  "enclave" 
around  Hue.  Those  who  survived  the  ma!=s 
executions  would  have  good  cause  to  wonder 
about  your  common  sense,  in  a  like  fashion, 
the  civilian  targets  of  the  current  rocket 
terror  attacks  in  Saigon  would  produce  some 
strong  rejoinders  to  any  "enclave"  pro- 
ponents .  .  . 

I  turn  to  the  recent  victory  at  Khe  Sanh 
With  both  pride  in  my  fellow  American 
soldiers  and  professional  relish. 

I  believe  a  scenario,  widely  ac«ep»ed  by  the 
public,  went  something  like  this: 

a  We  were  sucked  into  an  indefensible 
position  by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  his  brilliant 
lieutenant,  Glap; 

b.  This  foolish  action  was  all  the  more 
Inexcusable  In  light  of  the  Piench  defeat  at 
Dlen  Blen  Phu  some  14  years  ago:   Q.ED  : 
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c.  Khe  Sanh  equals  a 
Phu     where     a     crushing 
brought  about  by  wrong- 
advice.    19    Inevitable.    (This 
registered  In  a  rather  widely 
to   the   editor  decrying   "the 
Sanh") 

To  this  scenario  was  added 
shocking  Information  that  t 
In-Chlef  sought  military  advl 
atlon   from   his   principal 
To  this  latter  revelation,  I  p: 
the  29th  of  January,  I  advlse< 
on  behalf  of  my  JCS  colleagi 
Westmoreland's    military 
near   the  Khe  Sanh  combat 
eluded   that  the  "Joint  Chief 
reviewed  the  situation  at  Khe 
cur  with  General  Westmorelaifd 
of  the  situation.  They 
maintain  oxir  position  at  Kh« 

Again    in    the    "Al"    Smith 
another  look  at  the  record. 

Khe   Sanh,    a   combat   base 
meters   long   by   1    kilometer 
fended   by   some   5700   US 
South  Vietnamese  soldiers.  It 
tactical,  Strategic   and   i>sych 
tance. 

Now  for  a  box  score  of  the 

From  20  January  until  Apr  I 
199;    WIA,   US,    1,600    (845  ev 
Enemy,   In   excess   of    lO.i 
50:1. 

Enemy   rounds  "Incoming" 
11,114,  or  about  150  rounds 
High  was   1400  rounds  on  23 
"outgoing"  artillery  rounds  1 
than  10:1. 

BUT,    the   real   punch   was 
controlled  use  of  massive 
aged  45  B-52  sorties  and  300 
ties  per  day.  An  average  day 
of    bombs   used    to   destroy   t 
radar    bombing   extending 
into  night  and  foul  weather. 
Sanh  was  resupplled  by  air 
weather  (seldom  had)  and  ba( 

Three  points  are  worthy  of 
(1)  General  Westmoreland's 
palgn  plan,   as  he  told  me 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  i«)on, 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  H:  rman 
MADGE,    a    Senator    from   |he 
Georgia. 

Rev.  James  Wilson.  St.  haul's  Episco- 
pal Church,  Lamar,  Coloi  offered  the 
following  prayer: 


g  ve 


Bi  Id 
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Almighty  and  most  merdf  ul 
down  with  favor  upon  this 
Where    there    is    strife. 
Where  there  is  hatred,  gi 
Where  there  is  division 
Where  there  is  discord,  giv 
Where   there  is  despair. 
Where  there  is  oppressioi 
precious  gift  of  liberty, 
power  into  one  united 
Thy  will. 

More  especially  we  comriend 
eternal  care  the  Senate  ( 
States.   Send   down   upon 
sentatives  of  the  American 
spirit  of  wisdom.  Help  th(  m 
for  us  just  laws  which  will 
glory  and  establish  peace 
-good  will.  By  the  grace  of 
guide  them  in  their  decisions 
their  work  to  a  happy 
Thou  art  ever  with  them 
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day— good 


«  rery 


our  attention: 

Sanh  cam- 

l  Bfore  the   fact. 


WM  to  let  the  enemy  commit  himself  and 
then  beat  him  to  death  with  air  power; 

(2)  Two  enemy  dlvlslona  were  tied  down 
during  TET  by  6.000  allied  troops  and  the 
enemy  lost  at  least  50%  of  hU  20-25.000 
committed  troops. 

(3)  One  can  speculate  the  outcome  had 
these  hostile  forces  been  free  to  attack  Quang 
Trl  or  Hue. 

Not  a  U3  victory?  Tell  that  to  the  Ma- 
rines .  .  . 

A  footnote  to  Khe  Sanh  Is  the  attempt  by 
some  to  depict  the  enemy's  retreat  as  a  de- 
escalation  In  response  to  the  President's  31 
March  speech.  This  accords  Hanoi  a  pre- 
science of  sibylline  proportions  since  the 
325C  NVA  division  bega'n  withdrawing  south- 
ward and  westward  Into  Laos  nineteen  days 
before  the  President  spoke. 

The  situation  today  finds  our  enemy  avoid- 
ing major  contact  while  he  resorts  to  attacks 
by  flre.  ambush,  and  harassment.  Since  early 
May,  the  Indiscriminate  rocket  attacks  on 
Saigon  have  made  the  capital  city  proper  a 
critical  point.  Clearly  the  enemy's  purposes 
are  to  sustain  pressure  on  the  capltol,  to 
raise  tension,  create  havoc,  and  to  Induce  a 
sense  of  hopelessness  and  despair.  (These 
means  are  used  to  achieve  Glap's  object  4f2 — 
overthrowing  the  OVN  and  seizing  Its  ap- 
paratus.) To  date,  civilian  casualties  total  515 
killed  and  4416  wounded  for  a  total  of  4931. 
Additionally  176,000  have  been  made  home- 
less. 

I  agree  with  General  Westmoreland  that 
these  attacks  are  militarily  meaningless;  they 
are.  In  a  phrase,  random  murder.  However, 
one  cannot  discount  the  effect  over  time  on 
the  targeted  civilian  population. 

Now  I  should  like  to  return  to  my  central 
purpose  and  carry  forward  military  appraisal 
of  Vietnam.  My  thoughts  are  these: 

(a)  The  US  Armed  Forces  In  South  Viet- 
nam remain  unbeaten  and  unbeatable.  The 
enemy  has  lost  whatever  chance  he  had  of 
taking  over  South  Vietnam  by  military 
force; 

(b)  Our  forces  have  achieved  an  unbroken 
string  of  victories  which.  In  the  aggregate.  Is 
something  new  in  our  military  history.  They 
won  while  th^  were  learning.  There  were  no 
Bladensburgs  or  Bull  Runs. 


(c)  The  combat  effectiveness  of  the  ARVN 
has  Unproved  steadily  over  the  past  few  years: 

(d)  Much  hard  fighting  lies  ahead.  The 
NVA/VC  will  fight  for  your  headlines,  as 
much  as  for  military  purposes,  during  the 
months  ahead.  No  one  can  have  more  rea- 
sons than  the  person  occupying  my  position 
to  want  an  honorable  end  to  the  fighting; 
but  if  our  efforts  toward  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment are  to  succeed,  we  must  continue  to 
convince  the  enemy  that  they  are  not  going 
to  achieve  their  objectives  by  military  force 
and  its  psychological  by-products. 

(e)  Despite  the  torrents  of  words  and  pic- 
tures that  have  come  from  Vietnam,  this  war 
remains  the  least  understood  In  our  history. 
Americans,  as  they  more  fully  understand  the 
magnificent  record  of  our  armed  forces  In 
Vietnam,  will  accord  these  young  men  that 
full  measure  of  respect  and  honor  which  Is 
their  due.  X  hope  and  trust  you  gentlemen 
will  help  In  this  regard. 

In  closing  let  me  make  this  point: 

Juat  as  tigers  breed  tiger  cubs,  not  lambs; 
so  aggression  begets  aggression,  not  peace. 
From  the  v.intage  point  of  nearly  30  years, 
I  have  come  to  believe  that  World  War  II 
probably  could  have  been  averted  If  the 
capacity  and  will  of  the  democratic  nations 
to  employ  national  power  had  been  more 
clearly  evidenced.  There  was  nothing  inevi- 
table or  irrepressible  about  the  Panzers  and 
Stukas  of  September  1939.  If  the  policy 
makers  of  the  day  had  foreseen  the  cata- 
strophic results  of  inaction,  certainly  they 
would  have  acted  rather  than  letting  events 
run  their  course  until  World  War  II  erupted. 

Similarly,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  by 
acting  when  and  how  we  did  In  Vietnam,  we 
may  well  have  averted  a  larger  conflict  at 
a  later  time.  Many  people  have  pointed  out 
the  price  we  are  paying  in  Southeast  Asia. 
I  think  we  should  also  recall  the  cost  to  us 
of  World  War  II — 300.000  American  dead  and. 
to  date,  400  billion  dollars.  In  this  context, 
our  expencjltures  In  blood  and  treasixre  in 
Vietnam  are  placed  In  better  perspective. 

If  my  thesis  has  any  merit,  an  observation 
I  heard  attributed  to  General  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  is  apt: 

"Hindsight  is  more  accurate,  but  foresight 
Is  more  valuable." 
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ask  in  the  name  of  Thy  son.  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Amen. 


God,  look 
great  Nation. 
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e  us  charity. 

ive  us  unity. 
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DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEnviPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  12.  1968. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmadoe,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Georgia,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Carl  Hatden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


':  hy 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  July  11,  1968,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. With  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Gelsler. 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  July  11.  1968,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  follov,'ing  acts: 

S.  102.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  consider  a  petition  for  re- 
instatement of  an  oil  and  gas  lease  (Wyo- 
ming 0310090) : 

S.  203.  An  act  to  amend  sections  13(b) 
of  the  act  of  October  3,  1962  (76  Stat.  698, 
704 ) .  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  443.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  consider  a  petition  for  re- 
instatement of  an  oil  and  gas  lease  (Wyo- 
nUng  0280122); 

S.  823.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  reinstate  oil  and  gas  lease 
(Las  Cruces  063610) ; 

S.  2fr«7.  An  act  to  exempt  certain  vessels 
engaged  In  the  fishing  industry  from  the 
requirements  of  certain  laws;   and 

S.  2837.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  establish  the  Cradle  of 
Poreetry  In  America  In  the  Plsgah  National 
Forest  In  North  Carolina,  and  for  other  pur- 
p>06ee. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  sicnature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  4739  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  grant  long-term  leases 
with  respect  to  lands  in  the  El  Portal  ad- 
ministrative site  adjacent  to  Yosemlte  Na- 
tional Park    Calif.,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  134oi2  An  act  authorizing  the  use  of 
certain  buUdlngs  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  chancery   purposes; 

H  R.  15562  An  act  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  the  act  of  September  19.  1966:   and 

H.R.  16065.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretiwy 
of  Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  conditions  in  deeds  conveying 
certain  lands  to  the  State  of  Iowa,  aud  for 
other  purposes. 


member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 

Board. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
lX)re.  Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  February  8.  1963. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
l)ore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY S  DESK— THE  AIR  FORCE 
AND  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICE 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Public  Health  Service  which  liad  been 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 

bloc. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETING   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 

move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 

.sideration  of  legislative  business. 
The  motion   was  aatreed  to.   and  the 

Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  les- 

i-slative  business. 


CALENDAR 
MANSFIELD.    Mr. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
;isk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos   1361,  1362.  and  1363. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  in  the  chair  >.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DR.  JOAQUIN  FRANCISCO 
PALMEROLA  CABRERA 

The  bill  'S.  3173)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Joaquin  Francisco  Palmerola  Cabrera 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  3173 
re  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
nepresc7itatiies    of     the     United     States     of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
Liic  iiuiiiiwai.i^..  ^f      purpo.ses  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Louis    M.    Thayer,    of    Horida,    to    be    ^^ct     Doctor    Joaquin    Francisco    Palmerola 
member  of  the  National  Transportation     -  ■'  .    ..  ^-  .-.-  ...^ i^„„-4  .„  i,-.,» 


NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION 
SAFETY  BOARD 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  Of 


Safety  Board. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


Cabrera  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  tlie  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  January  6, 
1963. 


RAILROAD   RETIREMENT   BOARD 
The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Thomas  M,  Healy,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member    of    the    Railroad    Retirement 
Board. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confiraied. 


NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
BOARD 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Howard  Jenkins,  Jr..  of  Colorado,  to  be  a 
CXIV 1321— Part  16 


DR.  JUAN  M.  ORTIZ 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

bill   iS.  3083)   for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan 

M.  Ortiz  which  had  been  reported  from 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 

amendment  in  line  6.  after  tlie  word  "of " 

strike  out  "February  18,  1963"  and  insert 

"February  8.  1963. '■;  so  as  to  make  the 

bill  read : 

s.  3083 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerif^  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Juan  M.  Ortiz  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 


ARLEY  1..  BEEM 

The  bill  'H.R.  2756"  for  the  relief  of 
Arley  L.  Bcem.  aviation  electrician's 
mate  chief.  U.S.  Navy,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  come 
in  earlv  and  slay  late,  if  necesssary,  each 
day  next  week,  in  an  tflort  lo  realize  our 
Aucust  3  sine  die  adjournment.  I  beheve 
that  next  week  will  be  the  crucial  test 
of  the  Senate  in  determining  whether 
this  fioal  will  ever  be  a  reality. 

As  the  order  for  convening  on  Monday 
indicates  we  will  commence  at  10 
o'clock  Monday  morning  witli  Calendar 
Ko  1366.  S.  3769.  the  Hisihcr  Education 
Act.  This  will  be  followed  on  Monday 
by  the  Vocational  Ed-acation  Act  amend- 
iiients.  Upon  completion  of  these  bills, 
the  Senate  will  commence  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  1354.  H.R.  17023.  the 
independent  offices  appropriation  bill.  It 
is  to  be  followed,  hopefully,  on  that  day 
or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible,  by  Cal- 
endar No.  1331,  S.  3724,  the  mutual 
funds  bill.  Following  that,  we  hope  that 
H.R.  18188,  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment appropriations  bill,  will  be  ready 
for  floor  consideration,  and  that  will  be 
followed  by  Calendar  No.  1357.  S.  3590, 
the  farm  bill. 

The  latter  i:art  of  the  week,  we  should 
be  considering  H.R.  17903,  the  public 
works  appropriation  bill;  H.R.  18027,  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriation;  and  H.R. 
17522,  the  State-Justice-Commerce  ap- 
propriations bill. 

Other  matters  on  the  calendar  will  be 
considered  as  time  permits. 

The  leadership  requests  that  all  Mem- 
bers arrange  their  schedules  to  permit 
the  fullest  attendance.  We  are  fully  ap- 
preciative of  the  demands  for  time  on  all 
Members  seeking  reelection.  It  would  bo 
our  hope,  however,  that  Senators  not  in 
this  category  would  be  on  the  floor  dur- 
ing tills  week,  as  well  as  any  candidates 
who  may  arrange  their  schedules  ac- 
cordingly. 

As  was  stated  earlier,  next  week  could 
be  the  crucial  week  in  realizing  our 
August  3  sine  die  adjournment.  For  the 
convenience  of  scheduling,  all  Members 
should  be  alerted  to  the  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  leadership  to  schedule  a  Sat- 
urday session  next  week,  if  necessarj',  to 
fulfill  this  schedule. 

I  need  not  remind  Senators  of  the  joys 
of  returning  to  session  after  the  political 
conventions.  With  the  cooperation  of  the 
entire  Senate,  we  can  all  be  spared  that 
experience. 


TEXAS  VERSION  OF  AMERICAN 

HISTORY 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Johnson  administration  has 
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launched  a  massive  ne^ 
purpose  of  which  is  to 
sion  of  American  histoi  i 
years  of  the  Great  Soclel  f 

Under  White  House 
partment  and  agency  has 
to  assign  two  high-sala 
on  a  full-time  basis  to 
preparing    a    written 
agency's  activities  dur 
administration.  All  repor 
to  the  White  House,  so 
had  better  be  flattering 

I  quote  from  the  Whit 
randum,  which  will  lat 
the  Record  In  its  entire 


program,  the 

wifte  a  Texas  ver- 

during  the  6 


lir  ? 


t 


iget  : 


The    basic    purpose    of    t 
compUe   for   the   use  of  f 
compilation  of  significant 
lous  departments  and  a 
ernment  during  the  Johnso 
To   accomplish   this   purpos 
each   department   and   agei  ry 
full  written  history  of  this 
effort  sheuld  be  given  close|superv 
high  offlolal  of  your  departr 
highly  qualified  Individual 
of  the  department's  major 
be  assigned  to  this  task  on 


0  ders,  each  de- 
been  instructed 
led  individuals 
e  sole  task  of 
l^story    of    that 
the   Johnson 
s  are  to  be  sent 
naturally  they 
the  President. 
House  memo- 
be  placed  in 
y: 

Is    project    is    to 
ure   historians  a 
•ents  In  the  var- 
ies of  the  Gov- 
Admlnlstration. 
we   are   asking 
y    to    prepare    a 
period.  .  .  .  This 
Islon  by  a 
nt  At  least  two 
with  knowledge 
ictlvltles.  should 
I  full-time  basis. 


lirected  by  Mr. 
!tary  of  Trans- 


Thls  project  is  being 
John  Robsin,  Under  Seci 
portatlon.  and  by  two  i  lembers  of  the 
White  House  staff.  Mr.  »  atthew  Nimetz 
and  Mr.  Don  Furtado.  S  >ecial  orders  to 
initiate  this  high-powe  ed  staff  were 
transmitted  to  the  vario  s  agencies  and 
departments  over  the  si  tnature  of  Mr. 
Joseph  A.  Calif ano,  Jr..  ^cial  assistant 
to  the  President. 

Heretofore.  American 
been  satisfied  to  allow  historians  to  write 
their  own  versions  of  hist  >ry;  but  appar 
ently    the    Johnson    ad  ninlstration 
fearful  of  the  results,  a  id  it  is 
fore,  at  the  taxpayers'  e  Lpense.  prepar 
ing  to  make  sure  that  hisfory  emphasizes 
his  achievements  and  i 
takes. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  fen  unnecessary 
and  irresponsible  waste  o  the  taxpayers' 
money  since  the  writin  \  of  American 
history  as  regards  the  t;^  Drk  of  any  ad- 
ministration should  be  ?ft  to  the  his- 
torians and  should  not  b 
lot    of    high-powered    p 


tlated  at  the  taxpayers'  <  xpense. 


If.  however,  history  is 
the  taxpayers'  expense 
that  they  make  note  o 
facts. 

First.  That  the  JohnAn  administra 
tion  has  been  the  grea  est  spendthrift 
that  has  occupied  the  Wl  ite  House  since 
the  initiation  of  the  Ami  rican  Republic. 


with   the  deficit  for  th( 
year.  1968,  approaching 


Second.  That  the  vali  J  of  the  Amer- 


ican dollar  has  deterion 
rate  under  the  Johnson 


than  at  any  time  in  A:  lerican  history 


with  the  iiiflationary  resi 


chasing  value  of  our  reti  ees'  savings  ac- 
counts, pensions,  social  security,  et  ce- 
tera, has  been  greatly  c  jpreciated.  The 
rapid  rise  in  the  cost  of  1  ving.  which  has 
been  fanned  by  the  i  lanned  deficit- 
spending  policies  of  thi  Great  Society 
has  destroyed  their  seciirity. 

Third.  These  historians  should  record 
some  of  President  Johns<4is  many  prom- 
ises dming  the  1964  el4:tion  campaign 
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residents  have 
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It  that  the  pur- 


concerning  his  attitude  toward  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  compare  them  to  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  administration  after 
the  votes  were  counted.  Emphasis  should 
be  made  of  the  fact  that  the  "prosperity" 
of  which  they  boast  so  loudly  is  in  effect 
a  prosperity  based  on  war  spending. 

Fourth.  Mention  should  be  made  of 
how  our  crime  rate  has  soared  in  the 
past  4  years.  As  our  courts  became  more 
lenient  in  sentenc(;s  imposed  upon  the 
criminals  and  as  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice— under  White  House  direction — has 
expressed  more  concern  over  the  rights 
of  the  criminal  than  over  the  rights  of 
the  victims  of  the.se  crimes  our  national 
crime  rate  has  jumped  fantastically. 

Fifth.  Surely  some  mention  should  be 
made  that  interest  rates  under  the  John- 
son administration  have  soared  to  the 
highest  level  in  the  past  100  yeais.  Dur- 
ing the  Eisenhower  administration  when 
interest  rates  were  around  4  to  4 '4  i)er- 
ccnt  both  Piesident  Johnson  and  Vice 
President  Humphrey,  as  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  made  almost  daily  speeches 
on  what  they  referred  to  as  the  liigh  in- 
terest rates  of  that  administration.  These 
historians  should  make  note  that  today 
when  the  Government  pays  6  percent  for 
a  7-year  note  not  one  word  of  complaint 
about  these  high  interest  rates  has  been 
heard  from  either  the  President  or  the 
Vice  President. 

This  task  force  to  write  a  Texas  ver- 
sion of  American  history  represents  an 
unnecessai-y  expenditure  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' money:  however,  when  we  realize 
the  low  level  of  esteem  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  hold  for  the  policies  of  the 
Johnson  administration,  perhaps  we 
can  better  understand  why  the  President 
thought  this  pretentious  project  neces- 
sar>'. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
White  House  orders  initiating  this  proj- 
ect, dated  May  31,  1968.  signed  by  Mr. 
Joseph  A.  Callfano,  Jr..  special  assistant 
to  the  President,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  May  31.  1968. 
Memorandum  for . 

In  accordance  with  our  discussion  con- 
cerning the  Departmental  Histories  Project, 
the  following  Information  will  establish  the 
guidelines  and  schedule  for  this  endeavor. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  project  is  to 
compile  for  the  use  of  future  historians  a 
compilation  of  significant  events  in  the  var- 
ious departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment during  the  Johnson  administration. 
To  accomplish  this  purpoee,  we  are  asking 
each  department  and  agency  to  prepare  a  full 
written  history  of  this  period,  backed  up  by 
complete  documentation.  Emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  the  process  of  arriving  at  and 
implementing  major  decisions,  as  well  as  on 
publicized  events.  Although  these  histories 
will  vary  by  department,  we  believe  they 
.should  all  focus  at  least  on  the  following: 

Organizational  changes: 

Personnel  and  staffing  changee; 

Program  changes,  emphasis  or  de-empha- 
sis: 

Operating  methods  (eg.,  regional  or  field 
efforts) : 

Interagency  relations; 

Legislative  relations; 

External  relations  (e.g.,  Industry,  labor, 
acadenuc.  etc.) ; 


Changes  In  character  or  emphasis  of  mis- 
sion; 

Legislative  history  and  Implementation  of 
major  Johnson  Administration  legislation. 

This  effort  should  be  given  close  super- 
vision by  a  high  official  of  your  department 
At  lei\st  two  highly  qualified  individuals 
with  knowledge  of  the  department's  major 
activities,  should  be  iisslgned  to  this  task 
on  a  full-time  basis  The  names  of  the  super- 
vising and  full-time  officials  on  this  project 
should  be  reported  to  my  office  by  12  noon, 
Monday.  June  3.  1968.   (Code  145.  X-2634.) 

This  project  will  be  coordinated  by  John 
Robson.  Under  Secretary  of  Tnmsportatlon. 
and  by  Matthew  Nimetz  and  Don  Furtiido 
of  the  White  House  staff  The  following 
schedule  has  been  establl.shed: 

May  31:  Meeting  with  Departmental  Rep- 
resentiitives: 

June?:  Outlines  Submitted: 

June  21 :  Progress  Report: 

July  5:  Progress  Report; 

July  19:  Progress  Report; 

August  2 :  Progress  Report; 

August  16:  Progress  Report; 

August  30:    First   Drafts  Submitted; 

November  1  :  Final  Drafts  Submitted  (With 
documetitation) ; 

January  15:  Supplements  Submitted. 

A  schedule  of  meetings  for  the  week  of 
June  10  will  shortly  be  circulated  At  that 
time,  outlines  will  be  reviewed  by  the  White 
House  staff,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
a  represenUitive  of  the  Archivist,  together 
with  the  department  or  .agency  Involved. 

Initial   questions  should   be   addressed   to 
John     Robson      (13  20825),      Matt     Nimetz 
(145  2634).   or   Don   Furtado    (145/2363). 
Joseph  A.  Califano,  Jr., 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President. 


TRIBUTE  TO   REPRESENTATIVE 
WILLIAM  V.  ROTH 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  July  11 
thei-e  appeared  an  aiticle  by  Willard  Ed- 
wards paying  a  well-deserved  tribute  to 
Representative  Roth  from  our  State.  I 
quote  from  that  article : 

When  the  time  comes  to  single  out  the 
greatest  individual  achievement  by  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  at  this  session,  the  award 
might  well  be  given  to  a  virtually  unknown 
Republican  fresliman  from  the  small  state  of 
Delaware. 

The  article  then  proceeds  to  comment 
on  his  work  in  compiling  a  200.000-word 
catalog  of  the  more  than  1.000  domestic 
aid  programs  which  funnel  $20  billion  a 
year  to  the  public. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle, entitled  Freshman  Congressman 
Bares  Aid  Jungle. "  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
Freshman  Congressman  Bares  Aid  Jungle 
(By  Willard  Edwards) 

Washington.  July  10. — When  the  time 
comes  to  single  out  the  greatest  individual 
achievement  by  any  member  of  Congress  at 
this  session,  the  award  might  well  be  given 
to  a  virtually  unknown  Republican  freshman 
from  the  small  state  of  Delaware. 

Rep.  William  V.  Roth,  as  the  result  of  awe- 
some .'abors  with  his  staff  over  an  8-month 
period,  has  compiled  a  200.000-word  catalog 
of  more  than  1.000  domestic  aid  programs 
which  funnel  20  billion  dollars  a  year  to  the 
public.  He  placed  It  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord where  it  consumed  144  pages  of  agate 
typ*. 

Such  a  publication,  of  course,  should  have 
l}«en  provided  by  the  Johnson   administra- 
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tlon,  which  spends  425  million  dollars  a  year 
on  publicity  and  pubUc  relations,  turning  out 
mountainous  piles  of  propaganda  material. 

Roth  soon  learned  why  the  bureaucracy  for 
years  has  avoided  a  detailed  listing  In  one 
place  of  Its  assistance  proRrams.  He  discov- 
ered as  many  as  25  agencies  doling  out  money 
in  the  same  area,  duplicating  each  others 
efforts  in  a  welter  of  confusion  and  waste. 

He  began  to  suspect,  moreover,  that  the 
pattern  of  red  tape  and  confusion  was  delib- 
erate. He  found  that  most  citizens  were 
baffled  by  this  planned  hodgepodge.  They 
might  be  qualified  for  a  share  in  this  bounty, 
provided  by  their  tax  dollars,  but  the^Tie- 
came  lost  In  a  wilderness  of  rules  and  rlgula- 
tions. 

a  came  called  crantsmanship 

Most  of  the  loot.  Roth  learned,  was  being 
grabbed  by  groups  who  employ  professionals 
in  the  art  of  pursuing  federal  funds.  They 
maintain  skilled  staffs  to  keep  track  of  the 
multiplying  programs  and  establish  personal 
contacts  with  the  officials  who  approve 
money  grants. 

This  game  Is  known  as  "grantsmanshlp"  in 
Washington,  and  it  has  a  large  corps  of  high- 
salaried  practitioners.  Without  their  help, 
few  can  thread  the  bureaucratic  maze  to  qual- 
ify for  the  financial  assistance  to  which  they 
may  be  legally  entitled. 

Roth.  46.  Is  one  of  the  comparatively  young 
congressmen  who  have  breathed  new  life 
into  the  House.  After  World  War  II  service, 
rising  from  an  enlisted  private  to  c:iptain  on 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur's  Intelligence  staff. 
he  came  home  to  get  his  law  degree  at  Har- 
vard on  the  GI  bill.  He  forsook  a  high  In- 
come as  a  lawyer  to  get  into  politics  in  the 
60s  and  won  his  first  elective  post  In  the 
surge  which  added  47  G.O.P.  heats  to  the 
House  In  1966. 

When  he  came  to  Washington  18  months 
ago.  he  quickly  learned  that  members  of 
Congress  were  constantly  besieged  with  re- 
quests for  information  on  government  as- 
sistance programs.  He  was  appalled  to  find 
that  among  the  thousands  of  federal  publi- 
cations, catalogs,  and  press  relen.scs  there  was 
no  genuine  Information  about  these  pro- 
grams. 

•No  one.  anywhere,  knew  how  many  pro- 
grams there  were."  he  said.  'There  was  not 
even  a  definition  of  what  a  -program'  was." 
EIGHT    MONTHS    LATER:    EXHAUSTION,    TRIUMPH 

Not  quite  realizing  what  they  were  get- 
ting into.  Roth  and  his  staff  began  ll.e  gar- 
gantuan task  of  attempting  to  bring  order 
out  of  chaos.  Eight  months  later,  exhausted 
but  triumphant,  they  had  produced  the  first 
up-to-date  conpendium  of  federal  programs. 
It  was  not  complete — the  department  of 
health,  education,  and  welfare  would  not  co- 
operate— but  It  listed  1.050  program  de- 
scriptions and  titles,  with  information  about 
them. 

It  was  a  E.tupendous  accomplishment,  so 
recognized  by  members  of  both  parties,  con- 
servatives and  liberals.  When  Roth  spon- 
sored a  bill  to  require  the  government  to 
publish  annually  a  comprehensive  catalog 
of  all  federal  assistance  programs,  73  mem- 
bers joined  him  in  its  co-sponsorship.  Nine 
senators,  saluting  Roth's  achievement,  spon- 
sored a  similar  bill  in  the  Senate. 

The  fate  of  this  measure  rests  with  Chair- 
man William  Dawson  ID..  111.)  of  the  House 
government  operations  committee.  He's  un- 
der   administration    pressures    to    kill    it. 

Such  a  catalog,  for  example,  could  destroy 
the  dominance  over  small  colleges  now  en- 
joyed In  obtaining  educational  and  research 
grants  by  great  universities  who  can  afford 
high-priced  consultants.  It  would  place  small 
towns  and  school  districts  on  an  equal  basis 
with  states  and  cities  who  employ  influence- 
peddlers. 

But,  most  of  all,  It  would  expose  the  folly 
of  countless  spending  programs,  now  hidden 
In  the  bureaucratic  Jungle  from  the  public. 


MONEYS  OBTAINED  FROM  THE 
SALE  OP  MATERIALS  FROM  PUB- 
LIC LANDS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate.  * 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1385)  to  amend  section  3  of  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
posal of  materials  on  the  public  lands  of 
the  United  States"  approved  July  31, 
1947,  relating  to  the  disposition  by  the 
Secietary  of  the  Interior  of  moneys  ob- 
tained fi-om  the  sale  of  materials  from 
public  lands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considei-ed  pii  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  Ls  on  the  engro.ss- 
ment  and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.sscd 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 


THREATENED  CURTAILMENT  OF 
AGENCY  SERVICES 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.'Mr.  Pres- 
ident, yesterday  the  Postmaster  General 
was  quoted  as  stating  that  as  a  result  of 
expenditure  reductions  and  employment 
restrictions  in  the  recent  tax  increase  bill 
he  was  going  to  curtail  all  Saturday  de- 
liveries of  mail.  This  threat  of  reduced 
services  is  in  line  with  statements  we 
have  been  hearing  from  various  other 
agencies,  which  likewise  have  threatened 
catastrophic  results  in  services  rendered 
if  their  particular  agency  is  affected  by 
these  expenditure  reductions. 

For  example,  under  date  of  May  9. 
1968,  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Zwick,  was  quoted  in  the 
Washington  Post  as  follows: 

Budget  Director  Charles  J.  Zwick  said  these 
were  among  the  programs  that  would  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  reductions:  Elementary  and 
secondary  education,  cancer  and  heart  re- 
search; rural  electrification  and  telephone 
loans,  veterans'  medical  care,  anti-crime  ac- 
tivities; maternal  and  child  welfare  grants, 
school  lunch  and  food  stamp  programs,  op- 
erations of  airways  by  the  Federal  Aviuiion 
Administration,  the  model  cities  program; 
and  air  and  water  pollution  control. 

Significantly  not  one  Great  Society 
bureaucrat  has  as  yet  suggested  the  pos- 
sibility of  reducing  such  items  as  the 
space  program,  new  public  works  proj- 
ects, the  foreign  aid  program,  or  the 
multimillion-dollar  subsidiai-y  payments 
that  are  made  to  farmei's  for  corporate- 
type  farm  operations.  None  of  these  pro- 
gi-ams  is  mentioned  in  potential  cuts. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  the  Record  to 
show   and  I  want   the  heads  of   these 


agencies  to  take  notice  tliat  we  are  not 
going  to  be  intimidated  in  the  least  by 
any  such  threats  or  blackmail  attempts 
to  exclude  their  agencies  from  accepting 
their  portion  of  these  cuts.  I  point  out 
that  the  Director  of  the  Budget  has  com- 
plete discretionary  authority  to  assign 
these  cuts  to  those  agencies  in  a  manner 
which  will  have  the  least  disturbing  ef- 
fect on  public  .service.  The  Director  of 
the  Budget  has  that  authority.  That  au- 
thority was  given  to  him  on  agreement 
readied  between  the  conferees  a-nd  the 
Director  of  the  Budget. 

The  mandatory  leduction  in  employ- 
ment does  not  require  the  removal  or  the 
firing  of  a  single  Federal  employee.  It 
lestricts  the  Government  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  can  fill  only  three  out  of 
each  four  normal  resignations  and  re- 
tirements until  they  return  to  the  July 
1966  level.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
returning  to  the  July  1966  level. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  all  we  did  in 
the  bill  was  to  write  into  the  law  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  own  Executive  order  of 
September  20,  1966.  Surely,  he  must 
have  made  that  order  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  PresiHent,  in  order  that  the  agen- 
cies-may understand  we  mean  business 
I  am  today  .sending  the  following  tele- 
gram to  the  Postmaster  General; 

Jtn-T  11.  1968. 
Hon.  Marvin  Watson. 
The  Postmaster  General. 
Wa-iliiiigton.  D.C.: 

The  press  quotes  you  as  having  announced 
that  as  the  result  of  the  expendittues  and 
employment  restriction  in  the  recent  tax  bill 
all  Saturday  mail  deliveries  will  be  stopped 
Please  advise  how  much  reduction  in  em- 
ployment and  the  lull  amount  of  dollar 
savings  that  will  result  from  this  action  in 
order  that  we  can  make  the  proper  recislons. 
John  J.  Williams. 

U.S.  Senator. 


Mr.  President,  when  I  receive  a  reply 
I  shall  be  glad  to  cooperate  by  offering 
an  amendment  to  rescind  that  portion 
of  his  appropriation  which  he  proposes 
to  save  by  this  action. 

As  author  of  the  proposal  to  force  a 
mandatory  $6  billion  expenditure  re- 
duction for  fiscal  1969  along  with  a  man- 
datoiy  rollback  in  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployment I  want  every  agency  of  the 
Government  to  be  on  notice  that  I  do 
not  intend  that  this  action  be  nullified 
through  a  series  of  exemptions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill   clerk  proceeded   to  call   the 

roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Comnultee  ou 
the    Judiciary,    without    amendment: 

S.  3042.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
E.  Com:ts  (Rept  No.  1395  i; 

S.3043.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan 
C.    Arrabal    (Rept.   No.    1396); 
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S.  3051.  A  bill  for  the  rell  f 
Alfredo  Orta-Menendez  ( Rep( 

S.  3075    A  bin  for   the  rell 
Francis   Power    (Rept.   No.    1 

S.  3076.  A  bill  for  the  rell 
A.  Gomez  i  Rept    No.    1399): 

S.3081.   A    bill    for    the    relef    of    Eduardo 
Raul   Fernnndez  Santalla     tlept.  No    1400): 

S.  3082.  A  bill  for  the  rell^  of  Dr.  Narclso 
A.  Lores  (Rept.  No.  1401); 

S.  3085    A  bin  for  the  rell 
Hidalgo   (Rept.  No.   1402); 

S.  3152.   A    bill    for    the    refef 
(Rept   No.  1403) ;  and 

S.  3166.  A  bin   for   the   rel 
Singh  Rundhawa    (Rept.  N 


sic 


of  Dr.  David 
No.  1397); 
of  Dr.  Richard 
98): 
of  Dr.  Miguel 


of  Hector  Mere 

of   Seln   Un 

f    of  Dr.  Jaglr 
1404) 


REPORT    ON    DISPOi  ITION    OF 
EXECUTIVE  PA  'ERS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Vii  jinia  i  for  Mr. 
MoNRONEYi.  from  the  Jo  nt  Committee 
on  the  Dispositon  of  Pap  ts  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Departments  to  wl  ich  was  refer- 
red for  examination  and  recommenda- 
tion a  liat  of  records  trar  smitted  to  the 
Senate  bv  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  dated  June  27,  968.  that  ap- 
peared to  have  no  perm  nrnt  value  or 
historical  interest,  submitted  a  report 
thereon,  pursuant  to  law 


CONVENTION    ON    TR 
OF     LAND-LOCKED 
MOVAL   OF    INJUNC 
CRECY 


/  NSIT  TRADE 
STATES — RE- 
ION    OF    SE- 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 
executive  session.  I  ask 
sent  that  the  injunctior 
removed  from  Executive  I 
second  session,  the  Convclition 
sit  Trade  of  Land-Lockec 
mitted  to  the  Senate  tods  y 
dent  of  the  United  State 
convention,  together  with 
message,  bo  referred  to 
on  Foreign  Relations  an 
printed,  and  that  the  Pre4dent 
be  printed  in  the  Recorc 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  message  from  the 
follows : 


C  )nve 


To  the  Senate  of  the  Uni 

Today.  I  ask  the  Senat 
vice  and  consent  to  ra 
United    States    of    the 
Transit  Trade  of  Land-L< 

This  Convention  was 
United   Nations   Confere 
Trade  of  Land-Locked 
8.  1965.  It  was  signed  o 
United  States  on  Deceml|er 

The  purpo.se  of  the 
incorporate   into   treaty 
and  obligations  of  lane 
and  of  their  transit  stat 
garding   the  movement 
ternational  transit  trad« 

Though  the  Conventijn 
rectly  affect  the  United 
benefit  our  trading  comi^u 
ing   to  lessen   administr 
encountered  in  transit  t 

By  becoming  a  party 
tion,  the  United  States 
support  for  solving  man 
problems  of  land-lockec 
source  of  irritation  in 
the  world. 

I  enclose,  for  the  inf 
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Senate,  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  the  Convention. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
favorable  consideration  to  United  States 
ratification  of  the  Convention. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  July  12.  1968. 
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BILL  INTRODUCED 

A  bill  was  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  JAVITS; 
S  3773.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Adnan 
Abu      Ohazaleh.      his      wife      Samlra      Abu 
Ghazaleh.  and  his  son,  Samlr  Abu  Ohazaleh; 
lo  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PRAISE  FOR  PRESIDENT  JOHNSONS 
COMMITMENT  TO  PROGRESS  IN 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  met  successfully  with 
the  Central  American  chiefs  of  state 
at  an  unprecedented  conference  in  El 
Salvador.  It  was  the  lirst  time  a  North 
American  President  had  visited  all  five 
Central  American  countries  and  con- 
ferred with  their  leaders. 

The  meeting's  major  goals  have  been 
achieved.  We  have  seen  the  reaffirmation 
of  their  determination  to  push  ahead 
with  a  common  market  and  thereby 
bring  about  perfect  regional  unity  with 
the  resultant  social  and  economic  bene- 
fits. New  impulse  has  been  generated  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Our  Chief  Executive — in  his  own  inim- 
itable style — met  formally  and  infor- 
mally with  his  political  peers  from 
Guatemala,  EI  Salvador,  Honduras.  Nic- 
aragua, and  Costa  Rica  to  pave  the  way 
for  a  new  era  of  physical  and  economic 
unity  of  the  area.  His  presence  there  un- 
doubtedly have  given  intense  stimula- 
tion to  the  Central  American  leaders  to 
move  ahead  despite  obstacles. 

This  is  a  milestone  in  inter-American 
affairs  and  we  can  do  not  less  than  rise 
to  warmly  applaud  his  earnest  and  effec- 
tive efforts.  The  democratic  traditions 
of  our  country  as  well  as  of  the  host 
nations  were  represented  in  a  manner 
that  does  honor  to  both  our  President 
and  his  well-chosen  advisers. 

The  President  has  long  viewed  Central 
and  South  America  as  a  whole  force  for 
the  accomplishment  of  great  and  lasting 
measures  toward  economic  and  social 
advances.  Through  his  persistence  and 
extraordinary  efforts  this  country  has 
continued  to  participate  in  and  con- 
tribute effectively  to  the  Alliance  for 
Pi'ogress. 

Permit  me  to  take  the  liberty  of  as- 
suring President  Johnson  and  the  leaders 
of  our  neighbor  nations  that  the  Con- 
gress and  people  of  this  country — con- 
ceived in  revolution  and  reared  in 
unity — within  the  capabilities,  stand 
solidly  behind  these  efforts  to  help 
themselves. 


JUSTICE    ABE    FORTAS.    IMPATIENT 
SCHOLAR 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  luianimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  an  aiticle  which  appeared 


in   the  Evening  Star  of  July   10,    1968, 
entitled     Impatient  Scholar." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Impatient  Scholar;  The  Chief  Justice-Des- 
ignate Emerges  as  Own  Man 
( By  L\  le  Denniston ) 

Abe  Portas,  ilie  man  who  could  soon  be 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation,  is  a  self- 
made  aristocrat,  a  man  long  on  learning  and 
.■short  on  patience,  a  drawing-room  liber.il 
with  little  visible  passion,  and  Lyndon  John- 
son's friend  lor  30  years. 

I:  the  Senate  approves  him  as  chief  Jusllc-e 
of  the  United  States.  Fortas  could  be  the 
most  persuasive  yet  least  understood  man 
ever  to  hold  that  Job.  He  is  certain  to  lie 
the   most    quotable. 

Just  turned  58,  he  has  been  moving  to- 
ward— or  around — the  center  of  power  lor 
so  long  that  there  is  a  certain  Inevitability 
about  his  rising  t,o  the  top  oi  one  of  the 
three   branches   of   government. 

But  his  power  has  been  largely  'shadow" 
power,  the  kind  of  seml-hldden  exertion  of 
forceful  logic  by  a  practitioner  of  the  Wash- 
ington art  of  "political  law  " 

And  so  tomorrow,  when  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  examines  his  fitness  to  be 
Earl  Warren's  successor,  it  will  be  with  r.o 
clehnlte  feeling— in  the  Senate  or  In  the 
country— that  this  Is  a  man  who  Just  ought 
to  be,  almost  of  right,  the  chief  Justice. 

Though  Fortas  has  been  on  the  Supreme 
Court  for  three  years,  he  is  Just  now  emerging 
Into  a  national  personality  ns  his  own  man. 
Indeed,  even  that  personality  Is  his  only 
because  Lyndon  Johnson  took  him  from  the 
shadow  and  nominated  him  to  the  court. 

But  he  very  likely  will  be  on  the  court 
long  after  the  passing  of  Johnson's  Great 
Society,  to  which  he  has  been  close  coun- 
selor. 

After  the  Johnson  years,  and.  perhaps  more 
significantly,  after  the  Warren  era,  Fortas 
is  faced  with  helping  to  open  a  new  era.  He 
apparently  has  little  feeling  that  it  will  be  his 
mandate  only  lo  fulfill  what  others  have 
proclaimed. 

SEES  LAW  CHANCING 

Fortas  has  a  sense  of  history  progressing, 
and  law  moving  with  it — assisted,  signifi- 
cantly, by  Judges  and  lawyers  who  can  make 
it  move. 

As  a  fast-rising  government  official  of  New 
Deal  days,  and  even  more  as  a  $150.000-a-year 
private  lawyer,  he  did  much  to  make  public 
law  move  and  change.  He  seems  to  feel  that 
a  Supreme  Court  Justice  can  do  the  same. 

For  example,  he  has  said  that  court  deci- 
sion In  tlie  two  most  controversial  areas  of 
modern  law— rights  of  Negroes  and  criminal 
suspects — "have  provided  powerfiH  Impetus, 
even  imperatives,  for  the  drive  towards  a 
greater  social  order." 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Fortas  was  one 
of  only  a  few  lawyers  in  history  who  could 
feel  that  moving  to  the  Supreme  Court  was, 
at  most,  a  sideways  movement.  But  It  seems 
plain  that  he  does  not  feel  that  way. 

Four  years  ago,  before  he  became  a  Justice, 
he  described  one  potential  of  a  court  seat 
which  obviously  appealed  to  him: 

■For  a  Justice  of  this  ultimate  tribunal,  the 
opportunity  for  self-discovery  and  occasion 
for  self-revelation  are  unusually  great.  Judg- 
ing is  a  lonely  job  in  which  a  man  is,  as 
near  as  may  be.  an  island  entire.  The  moment 
is  likely  to  come  when  he  realizes  that  he  is. 
in  esbv-ntial  fact,  answerable  only  to  himself." 

In  that  posture  of  "splendid  Isolation.  '  as 
Fortas  called  it,  he  saw  the  possibility  that  a 
Justice  could — sooner  or  later — discover  and 
then  "expose  to  public  view  the  inner  views 
that  lie  close  to  the  secret  heart." 

A  DOUGLAS  ADMIRER 

As  a  Justice  himself,  that  came  sooner 
rather    than   later   for   Fortas.   Rarely    has   a 
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freshman  Jurist  displayed  his  "inner  views" 
iis  prominently,  and  as  certainly,  as  i-ortas 
has  In  three  years  of  Judging.  In  fact,  he  al- 
most never  displays  doubt  about  his  views. 

He  once  said,  perhaps  mostly  In  Jest,  that 
a  justice  must— In  trying  to  get  a  majority  to 
go  his  way— do  "more  tin-thlnking  and  re- 
thinking than  any  mnii  ought  to  have  to  do 
in  a  lifetime." 

Fortas  is  more  likely  than  almost  any  of 
the  other  Justices  to  write  clown  separately 
what  he  personally  thinks  is  significant  in  a 
case  where  he  agrees  with  the  majority's  re- 
sult but  someone  else  is  writing  tlie  majority 
opinion. 

It  may  be  significant  that  the  court's  other 
most  prominent  "loner."  Justice  Williiim  O. 
Douglas,  is  the  colleague  whom  Fortas  seems 
to  admire  most.  They  have  been  close  for 
years:  Fortas  was  a  student  of  Douglas'  at 
Yale  Law  School,  and  wrote  one  of  his  first 
law  review  articles  on  an  Idea  suggested  by 
Douglas:  Fortas  also  was  one  of  Douglas" 
bright  young  men  at  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  In  the  1930s. 

Four  years  ago.  In  a  tribute  to  Douglas, 
Fortas  suggested  qualities  which  he  found  at- 
tractive, if  not  worthy  of  limitation: 

"To  himself,  to  friend  and  foe  alike.  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas  is  a  harsh  critic  who  lies  in 
wait  for  the  slothful,  the  luitidy.  the  drool- 
ing, the  soft  and  suppy." 

Furthermore,  the  younger  man  wrote,  "for 
this  man  of  intense  sentiment,  sentiment 
which  cannot  be  sharply  and  elf  actively  de- 
ployed is  slop." 

It  is  in  sentiment  that  the  two  differ  the 
most.  Fortas  takes  his  lilieralism  out  of  his- 
tory and  reason,  while  Douglas  seems  to  get  it 
from  a  passionate  feel  for  what  simply  ought 
to  be. 

It  will  be  this  quality  about  Fortas  that 
could  make  it  dimcult  for  him  to  be  widely 
understood  as  chief  Justice.  He  often  speaks 
in  the  complexities  of  deep  philosophy,  and 
tends  to  pronounce  Judgments  that  are  too 
refined  to  permit  easy  translation  into  popu- 
lar prose.  When  he  inserts  one  of  his  espe- 
cially quotable  phrases,  it  is  to  illustrate,  not 
to  paraphrase,  his  result. 

For  example,  it  is  common  for  Fortas  to  ex- 
plain a  ruling  on  the  rights  of  persons  ac- 
cused of  crime  In  terms  of  the  ethical  and 
political  theory  that— in  law— the  individ- 
ual stands  as  a  full  equal  to  the  government. 
From  this  he  extracts  limits  upon  the  power 
of  police  or  Judges  in  handling  suspects. 

He  may  draw  a  colorful  phrase  out  of  tills 
process,  but  it  is  not  likely  lo  say  exactly 
what  he  has  concluded.  In  last  year's  ruling 
laying  down  the  rights  of  juvenile  delin- 
quents, he  wrote:  "Under  our  Constitution, 
the  condition  of  being  a  boy  does  not  Justify 
a  kangaroo  court."  But  the  decision  was  not 
that  simple. 

The  Justice  is  known  to  be  fastidious  about 
the  words  he  uses,  not  only  for  opinions  or 
formal  public  speeches  but  also  in  personal 
conversations. 

In  good  preacher  fashion.  Fortas  lends  at 
times  to  make  his  points  by  saying  the  same 
tiling  several  ways  in  rapid  succession.  This 
progression  may  rise  to  the  point  of  over- 
statement at  the  end.  as  in  this  comment 
about  a  ruling  on  the  defamation  of  a  public 
ofnclal : 

•The  First  Amendment  is  not  a  shelter  for 
the  character  assassinator,  whether  his  ac- 
tion is  heedless  or  reckless  or  deliberate.  The 
First  Amendment  does  noi  require  that  we 
license  shotgun  attacks  on  public  officials  in 
virtually  unlimited  open-season.  The  occupa- 
tion of  public  officeholder  does  not  forfeit 
one's  membership  in  the  human  race." 

Again,  though,  the  quote  is  not  the  point. 
It  is  argument.  And  the  intensity  displayed 
in  Fortas"  arguments,  his  friends  say.  is 
somewhat  alien  to  the  animated  and  fre- 
quently light-hearted  conversation  he  makes 
in  private. 

Some  of  the  Justices  personal  tastes  and 
private  habits  add  further  to  the  image  of  an 


aristocrat  much  more  polished  than  the  fifth 
child  of  an  Immigrant  cabinetmaker  in  Mem- 
phis. Tenn..  Fortas'  origins.  He  and  his  law- 
yer wife.  Carolyn,  are  part  of  Georgetown  so- 
ciety. He  is  as'well-tailored  as  any  Farragut 
Square  attorney.  The  summer-home  and  the 
winter  ski  vacation  are  apparently  fixtures  in 
his  year.  Fortas  Is  a  violinist  of  competence 
if  not  renown. 

And  vet.  in  one  of  the  many  paradoxes  that 
are  e;isy  to  find  in  Fortas,  his  closest  personal 
association  in  Washington  seems  to  be  with 
the  e.irlhy  and  plain-spoken  Texan  in  the 
White  House. 

The  popular  impression  here  is  th.';t  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Fortas  have  been  in  more- 
or-less  continuous  association  and  consulta- 
tion for  the  better  part  of  30  years.  Fortas  in- 
sists that  is  exaggeration.  But  the  confirmed 
facts  of  their  relationship  are  enough  to  make 
exaggeration  unnecessary;  they  are  close  con- 
fidents. 

THE   FRIENDSHIP 

Over  the  years,  Johnson  may  have  done 
much  for  Fortas.  but  his  most  conspicuous 
favors,  of  course,  were  to  make  him  a  Su- 
pronie  Court  Justice,  and  now  to  attempt  to 
make  him  chief  Justice. 

In  general.  Fortas'  many  as.soclations  with 
Johnson  fall  into  four  categories: 

Official  advice:  Of  a  small  handful  of  men 
outside  the  White  House  known  to  be  close  to 
Johnson.  Fortas  is  closest.  He  helped  advise  in 
the  transition  after  President  Johi.  F.  Ken- 
nedy's assassination.  He  helped  draft  the  plan 
for  the  Warren  Commission  on  the  assassina- 
tion. He  has  helped  write  speeches  on  a  va- 
riety of  Eiibjects.  He  has  given  advice,  of  a 
generally  "hard  "  line,  on  the  Vietnam  war.  He 
has  written  key  documents  in  the  midst  of 
the  crisis  of  city  riots.  And  he  did  secret  ne- 
gotiating during  the  Dominican  Republic 
uprising  in  1965. 

Personal  aid:  He  and  his  wife  have  been 
lawyers  for  the  Johnson  family,  at  times  on  a 
continuing  b;isls.  He  led  a  team  of  lawyers 
drafting  a  trust  plan  lo  insulate  Johnson, 
as  President,  from  his  television  properties. 
He  attempted  to  protect  a  Johnson  aide.  Wal- 
ter Jenkins,  from  unfavorable  publicity  on  a 
morals  charge. 

Political  chores:  From  time  to  time,  lie  has 
been  a  campaign  adviser  to  the  President,  in- 
cluding almost  daily  service  during  the  1964 
campaign.  He  has  tried  to  shield  the  Presi- 
dent from  some  of  the  unfavorable  news  ac- 
counts on  the  troubles  of  former  Johnson 
protege.  Robert  G.  (Bobby)  Baker,  who  re- 
tained Fortas  as  a  lawyer  for  a  time.  Fortas 
helped  Johnson  get  into  the  .Senate  in  1948 
by  taking  the  legal  steps  needed  to  keep  the 
Texan  on  the  ballot. 

Close  friendship:  Fortas  and  Johnson  have 
been  in  close  personal  terms  since  their  first 
meeting  in  New  Deal  days.  Social  observers 
report  that  the  Fortases  are  frequent  callers 
on  the  Johnsons,  or  vice  versa. 


FORTAS    ROSE     FIRST 

Although  Fortas  came  to  Washington 
later-  he  came  in  1933,  Johnson  in  1931— 
the  voung  lawyer  rose  faster  to  prominence. 
When  he  was  only  32,  Fortas  became  the  No, 
2  man  to  Interior  Secretary  Harold  Ickes.  and 
occasionally  went  to  Cabinet  meetings.  At 
the  lime,  Johnson  was  only  in  his  fifth  year 
in  the  House. 

Before  the  Texan  went  to  the  Senate. 
Fortas  had  been  to  San  Francisco  to  be  an 
adviser  at  the  founding  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  1947,  a  year  before  Johnsons  first 
Senate  election.  Fortas  went  into  private  law 
practice  with  President  Truman's  trust- 
buster,  Thurman  Arnold,  and  the  wartime 
price  controller,  Paul  Porter, 

Tnat  firm's  reputation  as  one  of  the  two 
or  three  most  infiuential  in  Washington  came 
from  a  curious— if  not  contradictory — com- 
bination of  practice.  It  spoke  in  the  nation's 
capital,  and  in  many  courts,  for  some  of  the 
biggest  of  U.S.  big  business.  It  also  spoke — 
usually   without   fee — in  some   oi   the  same 


forums  for  the  politically  and  socially  out- 
cast, 

Fortas  himself  became  a  frequent,  and 
frustrated,  legal  counselor  in  the  1950s  to 
government  employes  and  others  facing 
hostile  congressional  committee  probes  of 
their  loyalty.  He  became  so  disturbed  over 
the  lack  of  "due  process  "  that  he  came  as 
close  as  he  ever  has  to  the  role  of  an  evan- 
gelist: he  spoke  and  wrote  frequently  aljout 
committees  which  he  said  were  acting  "out- 
side the  law," 

Although  today's  Communist-hunting 
congressmen  still  complain  of  Forlas'  role  in 
those  days,  he  was  not  a  challencer  of  the 
basic  power  and  right  of  congressional  com- 
mittees to  look  for  subversives. 

Indeed,  he  wrote  in  1954:  "If  there  had 
been  produced  a  well-documented,  author- 
it,itlve  disclosure  of  individual  government 
officials  or  defense  workers  who  were  engaged 
in  passing  secret  information  to  Soviet 
at;ents.  informed  and  responsible  public 
opinion  would  probably  have  been  profound- 
ly altered.  This  did  not  occur, 

"Instead,  the  bedlam  of  charges  continued 

,  The  result  was  that  thi;  people  were  not 

marshaled    to    battle    the    invader.    Rather. 

most  of  them  were  induced  to  lock  the  doors 

to  keep  out  the  wild  clamor  and  uproar.  ,  ." 

A    KEY    DECISION 

And  Fortas,  m  one  oi  the  most  significant 
decisions  he  has  written  for  the  Supreme 
Court,  has  prescribed  a  rule-of -thumb  which 
has  significantly  relaxed  the  long  years  of 
court-Congress  tension  over  legislative  hear- 
ings. 

The  rure  gives  Congress  free  reign  to  con- 
duct its  investigations,  but  says  that,  if  tl»e 
lawmakers  want  lo  back  up  their  right  to 
l^robe  with  criminal  sanctions,  they  must 
observe  the  limits  a  court  must  follow  in 
criminal  cases. 

There  is  a  similar  continuity  from  Fortas' 
private  law  practice  through  his  court  serv- 
ice in  the  field  of  criminal  suspects'  right. 

In  a  way,  he  can  be  considered  the  one 
who  opened  the  court's  modern  •revolution" 
on  criminal  law.  At  the  court's  request  in 
1963,  he  acted  as  the  pleader  for  the  right 
of  all  suspects,  rich  and  poor,  to  have  a 
lawyer  when  they  lace  serious  criminal 
charges. 

He  won  the  case,  and  the  high  court's  de- 
cision was  the  key  to  the  later  ruling  that  a 
suspect  has  a  right  to  a  lawyer  when  a  po- 
.lice  investigation  focuses  on  him.  That,  in 
turn,  led  to  the  famous  "Miranda"  decision 
on  the  limits  of  police  questioning  of  sus- 
pects in  the  stationhouse.  By  the  time  the 
court  got  to  the  Miranda  ruling  Fortas  was 
on  the  court:  his  vote  was  crucial  in  the  5-4 
result. 

Since  then,  he  has  Joined  a  few  other  Jus- 
tices in  arguing  that  the  court  must  now 
consider  applying  the  right  to  a  lawyer  to 
persons  charged  only  with  'minor"  crimes 
which  can  lead  to  significant  Jail  terms  or 
fines. 

As  a  private  attorney  and  as  Judge.  Fortas 
has  worked  for  limits  on  the  power  of  gov- 
ernment to  punish  as  criminals  persons  who 
are  not  responsible  for  their  behavior — for 
example,  mentally  ill   or  chronic   alcoholics. 

WON    DURHAM    CASE 


He  was  the  lawyer  who  won  the  'Dur- 
ham case'^  here  in  1954.  \>.ith  new  definitions 
of  the  level  of  mental  competence  needed  to 
prove  criminal  responsibility.  And  Just  last 
month,  as  a  member  of  the  court,  he  dis- 
sented when  the  court  refused  to  ban  crimi- 
nal prosecution  of  chronic  drunks. 

It  is  also  possible  to  find  links  between 
Fortas'  former  business  law  practice  and 
his  voles  and  opinions  in  commercial  cases 
at  the  court.  But  he  is  by  no  means  the  pre- 
dictable protector  of  business-against-gov- 
ernmenl  that  some  observers  have  noted. 

For  example,  he  has  upheld  prosecution  of 
General    Motors   loi-   controlling   loo   closely 
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rather  than  give  evidence  against  themselves 
In  official  probes  of  misconduct. 

He  also  has  Joined  In  the  rule  freeing 
public  employes  to  speak  out  publicly  on 
ofBclal  Issues  without  loelng  their  Jobs,  and 
he  has  supported  every  decision  nullifying 
"loyalty  oaths"  for  public  servants,  includ- 
ing  teachers. 

Fortas  has  gone  as  far  as  any  member 
of  the  court  In  upholding  the  equal  rights 
of  Negroes  and  of  persons  demonstrating 
In   favor  of  such  equality. 

His  most  significant  opinions  in  this  field 
probably  have  been  those  broadening  a  cen- 
tury-old conspiracy  law  for  use  against  ac- 
cused killers  of  civil  rights  worker,  and 
upholding  the  right  of  demonstrators  to 
peacefully  protest  segregation  In  public 
facilities. 

With  the  court's  clear  majority,  he  has 
opposed  the  poll  tax  and  favored  strict  fed- 
eral controls  over  state  voting  laws  used 
against  Negro  voters. 

In  the  two  biggest  race  cases  of  his  terms 
on  the  court,  he  favored  applying  an  1866 
law  as  u  complete  ban  on  housing  discrimi- 
nation, and  he  joined  In  nullifying  laws 
again."? t  mixed  marriage. 

NOT     ALL     LIBERAL 

Fort;is'  most  significant  departures  from 
the  liberal  trends  of  the  court  have  come  in 
three  areas  Involving  state  and  local  govern- 
ment^ control  of  obscene  books  and  films, 
control  of  some  news  coverage  and  demands 
for  equal-sized  districts  for  elected  city  and 
county  officials. 

Altliough  he  has  shown  some  uncertainty 
about  what  he  considered  to  be  "obscenity," 
Fortas  has  voted  In  favor  of  punishment  for 
those  who  "pander"  In  dirty  publications,  or 
those  who  sell  racy  publications  to  youths. 

He  has  used  some  of  his  most  Etrenuou.s 
language  in  condemning  newspapers  and 
magazines  for  printing  stories  that  either 
threaten  the  reputation  of  public  officials  or 
private  persons,  or  Interfere  with  the  privacy 
of  individuals  or  families. 

"I  do  not  believe."  he  wrote  last  year,  "that 
whatever  Is  in  words,  however  much  of  an 
aggression  it  m.iy  be  upon  individual  rights, 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law." 

It  was  a  claim  of  Individual  rights  which 
also  prompted  Fortas  to  dissent  in  the  sig- 
nificant "one-man.  one-vote"  government 
districting  case  this  year. 

While  he  has  fully  favored  the  principle, 
and  has  argued  In  favor  of  equal  districts  for 
state  legislators  and  against  giving  any  legis- 
lature power  to  choose  a  state  governor. 
Fortas  balked  when  the  court  held  that 
elected  city  and  county  government  officials 
could  only  be  chosen  from  equal-sized 
districts. 

He  condemned  this  as  "arithmetic  sim- 
plicity." and  argued  that,  if  the  real  facts 
were  examined,  it  would  be  clear  that  some 
individuals'  right  of  representation  In  local 
government  would  actually  be  frustrated  by 
a  rigid  rule  of  "one-man.  one-vote." 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  GUARANTEES 
CALLED  FOR  BY  SENATOR 
BROOKE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
vei-y  pleased  to  notice  In  the  Record  tiiis 
morning  that  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Massacliusetts 
I  Mr.  Brooke]  has  spoken  out  on  the  civil 
war  in  Nigeria.  His  remarks  apf>ear  on 
page  20816  in  the  Record  of  July  11, 
1968. 

I  was  particularly  gratified  to  see  the 
Senator's  statement,  deploring  the  un- 
believable situation  in  Nigeria-Biafra. 
since  the  same  day  I  spoke  on  tliis  very 
same  subject — page  20843.  The  Senator 
stated  midway  through  his  remarks: 


Underlying  all  the  differences,  the  leaders 
of  Nigeria  and  Blnfra  share  some  common 
goals:  they  all  want  a  better  life  for  their 
people;  they  all  want  peace:  they  all  want 
personal  security  and  political  freedom. 
Surely,  there  is  a  point  at  which  all  these 
goals  can  be  accommodated  with  a  political 
settlement. 

•While  I  do  not  mean  to  put  words  in 
the  Senator's  mouth  nor  impute  a  mean- 
ing he  did  not  intend,  surely,  it  is  clear 
from  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
say&  that  he  is  referring  to  the  need  for 
protecting  the  inherent,  natural  right.s  of 
Nigerians  and  Biafrans;  indeed  the 
rights  of  all  men. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  well  knov.s 
that  for  nearly  2  years  I  have  spoken 
daily  on  the  need  for  ratification  of  the 
human  rights  conventions.  While  I  c'e- 
plore  the  situation  that  gives  rise  to  the 
remark."?  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Brooke  1,  I  em 
happy  to  see  his  words  calling  for  re.spcct 
for  the  rights  not  only  of  American  citi- 
zens but  for  the  rights  of  peoples  tnou- 
sands  of  miles  from  our  shores. 

There  is  war  in  Nigeria-Biafrn  and  the 
world  deplores  it.  There  is  deliberate 
starvation  of  brpther  by  brother  in  Ni- 
geria-Biafra and  the  v.orld  is  horrified 
by  it.  The  United  States  has  given  food 
aid  to  the  starving  while  refusing  to  send 
arms  to  either  side.  But  the  point  here 
is  that  this  kind  of  instability,  particu- 
larly that  resulting  from  deliberate  star- 
vation of  Biafran  by  Biafran,  is  an  in- 
vitation to  the  kind  of  intervention  that 
the  United  States  and  other  world  pow- 
ers are  becoming  very  wary  of.  Simply 
stated,  this  kind  of  Instability  i.s  a  prel- 
ude to  a  perhaps  wider  conflict  involv- 
ing countries  other  than  the  principal 
combatants.  It  is  a  tlireat  to  world  peace. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  classic  exam- 
ple here  of  how  the  whole  world  Is 
threatened  by  violence  anywhere,  and 
where  you  have  large  scale  violence  you 
automatically  have  large  scale  violations 
of  basic  human  rights. 

Mr.  President,  another  Senator.  Mr. 
Brooke,  has  spoken  out  calling  for  pro- 
tection of  the  human  rights  of  all  men. 
And  I  say  now.  as  I  have  said  for  so  long, 
that  the  Senate  must  ratify  the  pending 
Human  Rights  Conventions  and  others 
to  which  we  are  signatory.  Continued 
failure  to  have  the  United  States  for- 
mally on  record  for  international  guar- 
antees for  human  rights  deprives  eveiT 
Senator  who  speaks  out  against  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  of  the  support  he 
needs  to  make  his  point  forcefully  and 
credibly.  Indeed,  sadly,  it  deprives  every 
American  of  a  deserved  probity  of  posi- 
tion when  speaking  In  favor  of  guaran- 
teeing for  all  men  those  same  rights 
which  we  enjoy  in  America. 


A  CEASE-FIRE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
21,  at  a  meeting  with  the  editors  of  the 
New  'Vork  Times,  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey was  asked  the  question: 

Are  you  prepared  to  offer  a  cease-fire? 

He  replied: 

You  bet  we  are.  We're  prepared  for  a  cease- 
fire any  hour  of  the  day.  However,  Hanoi  has 
shown  no  such  Interest.  But  it  may.  I  think 
we  ought  to  keep  pounding  away  at  it. 
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The  Vice  President  thus  implied  that 
the  administration  is  working  hard  for  a 
cease-fire.  Regrettably,  the  facts  will  not 
support  this,  for  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  American  negotiators  in  Paris  have 
ever  been  instructed  to  offer  a  cease-fire 
proposal. 

Last  Januai-y.  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message.   President  John.son  said: 

If  a  basis  for  peace  talks  can  be  established 
on  the  San  Antonio  foundations — and  It  Is 
my  hope  and  my  prayer  that  it  can — we 
would  consult  with  our  allies  and  with  the 
other  side  to  see  If  a  complete  cessation  of 
hostilities— a  really  true  cease-fire— could  be 
made  first  order  of  business. 

Mr.  President.  I  asreed  with  President 
Johnson  that  a  cease-fire  should  be  the 
first  order  of  business  in  any  negotia- 
tions. Now  Vice  President  Humphrey 
says  we  are  prepared  for  a  cease-fire  at 
any  time.  Today  marks  the  end  of  2 
months  of  negotiations  in  Pans.  'Why  has 
not  the  administration  directed  the 
American  delegation  in  Paris  to  intro- 
duce a  cease-fire  proposal?  Such  a  pro- 
posal is  long  overdue. 

Casualties  are  mounting  in  Vietnam 
while  the  negotiations  in  Paris  make  piti- 
fully slow  progress.  Already  American 
fatalities  this  year  have  been  greater 
than  those  suffered  in  all  of  last  year. 
The  shooting  must  be  brought  to  an  end 
now,  not  months  from  now,  or  a  year 
or  two  from  now  after  a  political  settle- 
ment has  been  reached.  If  we  are  nego- 
tiating the  peace,  we  must  not  allow 
tens  of  thousands  more  men  to  be  killed 
and  wounded  while  we  work  out  a  settle- 
ment. Let  us  ti-y  to  stop  the  killing  now. 

The  recent  intensification  of  the  war 
sen-es  the  interest  of  neither  side,  and 
/;the  lack  of  success  in  the  Paris  talks 
(leaves  open  the  danger  of  further  mili- 
tary escalation.  A  cease-fire  would  re- 
store the  hope  of  pei'sonal  survival  to  all 
the  combatants  and  all  the  people  of 
Vietnam. 

SECTION  204  OF  THE  DEMONSTRA- 
TION CITIES  AND  METROPOLITAN 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  was  dis- 
appointed In  the  action  that  the  House 
took  on  Wednesday  in  repealing  section 
204  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966. 
Section  204  provides  that  all  applications 
for  Federal  assistance  for  certain  physi- 
cal development  projects  be  accompanied 
by  the  comments  of  an  areawide  plan- 
ning agency.  For  the  past  several  months 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  had  the  re- 
sponsibility for  implenting  section  204. 
In  reviewing  the  first  6  months  of  its 
implementation,  the  Budget  Bureau 
learned  that  the  review  process  under 
section  204  has  stimulated  rational  and 
comprehensive  planning  throughout  the 
country. 

In  another  recent  study,  the  National 
Association  of  Colmties  and  the  National 
League  of  Cities  jointly  examined  the  re- 
sults of  the  first  year  of  section  204.  This 
study  brought  to  light  many  examples  of 
significant  savings  to  local  governments 
and  a  prevention  of  duplication  and  in- 
consistent planning.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  examples  of  section 
204's  success  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  examples 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

( 1 )  Regional  Planning  Council  (Baltimore, 
Maryland)  :  The  City  of  Annapolis  and  Anne 
Arundel  County  each  submitted  applica- 
tions for  financial  assistance  from  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  for  the  construction  of 
sewage  treatment  plants.  In  reviewing  the 
plans  the  Regional  Planning  Council  noted 
that  the  two  plants  were  proposed  to  be  con- 
structed relatively  close  to  each  other,  south 
of  Annapolis.  The  Council  gave  aproval  to 
the  plan  lor  construction  ol  a  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  but  only  on  condition  that  one 
plant  was  constructed  to  serve  the  purposes  ot 
the  two  originally  proposed.  The  Council  folt 
that  one  plant  could  more  efficiently  serve  the 
residents  of  both  jurisdictions.  In  addition 
to  money  savings  as  a  result  of  cutting  oper- 
ating expenses,  it  is  estimated  that  over 
$700,000  would  be  saved  in  constructing  one 
plant,  instead  of  two. 

The  City  and  the  County  are  currently  ne- 
gotiating to  determine  what  changes  will  be 
necessarv  In  their  plans  and  to  develop  a 
workingrelatlonshlp  tor  such  an  operation. 
(2)  Columbia  Region  A.ssociation  of  Gov- 
ernments  (Portlaiid,  Oregon): 

(a.)  Seventeen  separate  sewage  treatment 
facilities  in  five  cities  and  three  counties 
in  the  Portland  area  were  unaor  condemna- 
tion and  applications  for  Federa.  assistance 
to  upgrade  these  lacililies  to  meet  state 
standards  were  received  by  CRAG.  After  re- 
ceiving the  applications.  CRAG  recommend- 
ed that  the  jurisdictions  involved  consider 
the  construction  of  one  larger,  more 
advanced  facility  to  replace  the  others  in- 
stead of  upgrading  them.  This  recommenda- 
tion was  accepted  unanimously  by  the 
jurisdictions  and,  in  addition  to  operating 
savings,  resulted  in  savings  of  $1.5  million 
over  the  cost  of  upgrading. 

(b)  The  City  of  Troutdale.  1.500  popula- 
tion, submitted  an  application  lor  a  sewage 
system  designed  to  accommodate  the  city's 
projected  population  for  the  next  20 
years.  In  reviewing  the  application  CRAG 
indicated  that  their  population  estimate 
showed  considerably  more  growth  than  the 
city  had  designed  for.  After  additional  study, 
the  application  was  revised  to  combine  the 
facilities  of  three  cities  and  one-half  of  the 
county,  a  population  of  20,000,  and  which 
would  have  the  capability  to  handle  the 
actual  expected  population  growth. 

(c)  A  water  district  In  Washington  State 
submitted  an  application  for  review  which 
requested  funds  from  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration for  the  provision  of  a  2-lnch 
water  line  to  serve  a  school  and  20  residences. 
CRAG  reviewed  the  project  application  and 
recommended  that  an  additional  $10,000  be 
requested  to  construct  a  6-inch  water  line 
because  CRAGs  population  estimates  showed 
substantial  growth  in  the  area  and  the  larger 
line  would  also  be  sufficient  for  fire  protec- 
tion purposes.  Farmers  Home  Administration 
chose  not  to  follow  the  recommendation  and 
funded  the  2-inch  line. 

(3)  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council 
(Boston.  Mass.):  A  relatively  small  juris- 
diction submitted  an  application  for  review 
providing  for  waste  treatment  plant  facility. 
The  application,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Coun- 
cil, was  inadequate  in  design  and  construc- 
tion and  was  directed  to  an  inappropriate 
federal  agency  and  was  subsequently  rejected 
by  that  agency.  The  Council  worked  with 
the  City  re-stvidying  their  needs  and  goals. 
This  reevaluation  resulted  in  a  revised  appli- 
cation providing  for  two  plants  to  adequately 
handle  a  larger  projected  population  and  an 
already  deteriorating  health  situation,  which 
was  forwarded  to  the  appropriate  agency 
where  the  project  was  funded. 

(4 1  Erie  and  Niagara  Counties  Regional 
Planning  Board  (Buffalo.  NY.)  : 

(a)  An  application  from  the  State  for  as- 
sistance   to    fund    a    major    hishway    inter- 


change in  the  Downtown  Buffalo  area  was 
received  by  the  Board.  This  project  would 
have  resulted  in  an  island  of  about  two 
acres  of  prime  downtown  real  estate.  The 
City  of  Buffalo  was  brought  into  the  discus- 
sion of  the  application  and.  due  to  the  po- 
tentially adverse  effects  on  the  Downtown 
area  the  project  has  been  put  in  abeyance, 
(b)  A  number  of  applications  for  701  plan- 
ning assistance  were  subsequently  amended, 
prior  to  submission  to  HUD.  as  a  result  oi 
the  review  process.  In  each  case  the  problem 
was  that  money  was  being  requested  to  col- 
lect data  and  information  which  had  aireadv 
been  collected  by  some  other  government 
or  regional  agency. 

(5i  Metropolitan  Council  (St.  Paul.  Min- 
nesota) :  Recently  the  Metropolitan  Council, 
the  '204"  review  and  comment  agency,  had 
a  request  from  several  communities  in 
Koutliwestern  section  of  the  metropolitan 
area  ior  sewer  service.  These  communities 
(including  cities  of  Minnetonka  and  Oconoi 
were  applying  lor  federal  funds  to  develop  a 
sewer  district  facility.  The  Metropolitan 
Council  in  having  prepared  a  total  sewer 
service  plan  for  the  region  was  in  a  position 
to  review  the  pollution  problems  of  Lake 
Minnetonka  (which  the  communities  bor- 
der) and  provide  an  economically  feasible 
treatment  facility.  The  grant  application  of 
the  communities  was  approved  with  request 
they  enlarge  their  service  district  to  pick  up 
existing  and  future  sewage  treatment  prob- 
lems in  the  southwest  area  to  a.ssist  in  the 
cleanup  of  the  lake.  The  inter-community 
facility  will  also  provide  significant  construc- 
tion and  operational  savings. 

(6 1  East  West  Gateway  Coordij^j^ting 
Council  (St.  Louis.  Missouri)  : 

(u)  An  application  lor  funds  to  construct 
a  section  of  an  interstate  highway  in  Illinois 
was  received  for  review  by  the  Council.  In 
examining  the  plans  it  was  apparent  that 
the  highway  would  be  built  so  as  to  cross  al 
the  end  of  the  proposed  runway  extension  at 
the  Parks  Bl-State  Airport.  FAA  funds  had 
just  been  approved  for  the  extension  of  the 
runway.  Through  negotiations,  the  highway 
plans  were  adjusted  to  move  the  highway 
further  from  the  end  of  tlie  runway,  out  of 
the  immediate  flight  path  of  departing 
aircraft. 

(7)  Denver  Regional  Council  of  Govern- 
ments (Denver,  Colorado)  ;  The  review  pro- 
cess in  the  Denver  area  has  led  to  a  sub- 
stantially improved  planning  process  at  all 
levels  of" government.  With  264  taxing  Juris- 
dictions in  the  immediate  area,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  system  for  coordination  of 
applications  which  required  that  each  local 
planning  board  application  Just  be  submitted 
to  the  responsible  city  planning  board  for  re- 
view, and  then  to  other  planning  agencies 
with  an  interest  before  submission  to  the 
council  of  govtrnmenis.  This  sophistication 
of  the  204  review  process  has.  througli  sub- 
stantial involvement  of  the  local  govern- 
ments, considerably  improved  local  and  fed- 
eral program  coordination  and  cooperation. 

(8)  Association  of  Bay  Area  Government - 
meius  (San  Francisco,  Calif.)  : 

(a)  Special  districts  and  authorities  in 
the  Bay  area  are  particularly  conscious  of 
the  regional  review  process.  In  at  least  one 
case,  a  smaller  suburban  city  submitted  plans 
for  the  expansion  of  existing  water  facilities. 
During  the  review  process,  it  was  noted  that 
the  developing  poor  water  supply  condition 
would  be  increased  if  the  city's  proposal  w.is 
approved.  It  was  recommended  that  consid- 
eration be  given  to  contract  to  receive  water 
from  the  special  districts  facilities,  the  cost 
of  which  would  be  the  same  or  less  than  that 
obuiined  through  an  expanded  city  facility. 

(b)  In  reviewing  an  application  for  funds 
for  outdoor  recreation  by  Santa  Clara  county 
it  was  determined  that  ABAG  had  already 
collected  substantial  portions  of  the  data 
that  was  proposed  to  be  collected  in  the 
application.  The  upplicauon  was  amended  at 
a  savings  to  the  county. 
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(9)     MetropoMtan 
(Kansas  City,  Missouri)  : 

(a)  Pour  counties  In  the 
rately  submitted  appUcatloiJs 
ntng   assistance.   In   rev 
tlons.  the  MPC  recommen 
posed  projects  be  consollda 
application  be  submitted  foi 
county  area   The  subregloni 
gram  wo\ild  go  through  th 
in  considerable  savings  in 
istratlve  costs  and  ellmlnat 
of  conflicting,  uncoordlnate< 
signed  separately.  The  Ju 
cepted  this  proposal. 

(b)  A  water  district  in  a 
portion  of  the  SMSA  subml 
tlon    for   funds   to   provide 
services.  The  funding 
erg  Home  Administration 
lion  estimates  predicted 
there  would  be  a  conslderabl 
latlon  Into  the  area  In  qu 
mended  that  the  system  be 
die  this  more  realistic  popvi 
application  is  now  in  abey 
ther  studies. 

(c)  Arf   Application   was 
communiry-  bordering    the 
City.  The  application  was  f 
of  a  sewage  treatment  pl;in 
was  determined  that  the  pi 
to  b«  located  approximate! 
an   existing  Kansas  City 
recommended  that  a  line  be 
Kansas  City  plant  from  the 
munlty.  There  would  be 
structlon   savings. 
process  to  determine  If  this 
feasible. 

CONCLUSION 

Both   the   National   Leagi  ; 
National  Association  of 
ported   Section   204   for   r 
comment  of    local   gov 
for  federal  grants.  They  bell 
Is  extremely  useful   in  cooi 
programs.  In  promoting  loca 
operation  and  in  preventlr 
cations  or  Inconsistencies. 

The  National  Association 
sup[>orts   the   application   < 
gional  review  ind  comment 
metropolitan  itreas.  In 
this  process  has  already 
the  local  governments. 
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Mr.    PROXMIRE 
Should  like  to  call  attention 
torial  in  today's  Wall  Str4et 
cussing  the  recently 
nomic  Committee  report 
for  monetary  policy.  In 
dency  of  the  Federal  Res 
waid  erratic  swings  in  It 
icy.  and  given  the  dlsru 
tlons  of  such  shocks  on 
Journal  editorial  assesses 
recommendations  as  wo 
consideration  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

I   welcome   the  widesi|read 
accorded  the  committee 
press.  I  would  hope  that 
understanding  within  the 
munity    of    the    signific 
monetary  policy  on  our 
and  a  growing  recogniti<ln 
nomlc  Instrument  of  sue  i 
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be  encouraged  to  operate  in  the  closest 
possible  cooperation  with  the  other 
facets  of  national  economic  policy. 

The  committee's  recommendations  re- 
flect the  rising  recognition  among  eco- 
nomic experts  that  wide  movements  in 
monetary  policy,  and  thus  in  the  growth 
of  the  money  supply,  have  a  destabilizing 
Influence  on  the  economy.  The  com- 
mittee thus  suggested  that  the  Federal 
I^serve  System  be  advised  by  Congress 
to  embark  on  such  policies  as  would 
maintain  the  growth  of  the  money  supply 
within  a  specified  range — 2  tr>  6  percent 
under  normal  conditions  at  present. 
Whenever  deviations  from  this  range  oc- 
cur, the  Federal  Reserve  System  should 
promptly  report  to  the  appropriate  body 
of  the  Congress  with  an  explanation  or 
justification  for  this  divergence. 

To  apply  rigid  constraints  to  the  op- 
erations of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
would  serve  only  to  limit  the  ability  of 
our  economy  to  adjust  to  natural  fluc- 
tuations In  economic  conditions.  On  the 
other  hand,  erratic  policy  swings  must 
not  be  confused  witli  essential  flexibility. 
Monetary  policy  must  operate  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to  stabilize,  not  disrupt,  our 
economy,  and  it  can  best  do  .so  when 
acting  in  close  touch  with  the  other 
economic  policy  instrimients,  whose  op- 
erations are  also  witliin  the  province 
of  the  Congress.  Congressional  gulde- 
hnes  for  monetary  policy  can  promote 
this  coordinated  effectiveness  of  national 
economic  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  editorial  to  which  I  have 
previously  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Fiddling  With  the  Fed 

The  Federal  Reserve  Systems  cherished 
"independence"  Is  under  attack  again,  this 
time  by  the  Joint  Congressional  Economic 
Committee.  Both  the  committee's  criticisms 
and  recommendations,  however,  are  more  rea- 
sonable than  those  of  most  earlier  critics. 

What  chiefly  disturbs  the  committee  Is  the 
Federal  Reserve's  habit  of  permitting  sharp 
swings  m  the  money  supply,  defined  as  cur- 
rency plus  bank  checking  accounts.  During 
much  of  the  1966  credit  "crunch"  the  money 
rupply  Increftsed  hardly  at  all,  but  last  year 
the  growth  rate  spurted  to  70  r<. 

Abrupt  changes  In  monetary  policy,  the 
Joint  Committee  argues,  tend  to  produce  ex- 
cessive economic  shocks.  Senator  William 
I'roxmire,  chairman  of  the  group,  contends 
"the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  a  record  of 
deepening  almost  every  recession  or  depres- 
sion we  have  suffered  in  the  last  30  years 
by  reducing  the  money  supply.  ...  It  has 
often  excessively  Increased  the  money  sup- 
ply to  fan  the  flames  of  Inflation  when  the 
economy  has  been  booming." 

Whether  the  Wisconsin  Democrat's  Indict- 
ment Is  fully  Justified  or  not.  the  remedy 
his  committee  proposes  seems  largely  unob- 
jectionable. In  essence  It  suggests  that  tlie 
Fed  limit  the  expansion  of  the  money  supply 
to  a  range  of  2'/f  to  6'';  a  year.  The  sensible 
idea  is  simply  that  the  money  supply  should 
grow  smoothly  at  about  the  same  rate  that 
the  economy  does. 

Though  the  Joint  Conunlttee  is  only  a 
study  group  and  cannot  initiate  legislation, 
there's  no  question  that  Congress  has  the 
power  to  impart  such  advice  to  the  Reserve 
System.  No  matter  how  much  the  Fed  offi- 
cials may  talk  of  their  Independence,  Con- 


gress created  the  System,  can  Issue  directives 
to  It.  can  alter  its  basic  legislative  authority 
and  can.  in  fact,  abolish  it  at  any  time. 

At  the  very  least,  then,  it  would  appear 
worthwhile  to  consider  what's  standing  in 
the  way  of  a  more  smoothly  functioning 
monetary  policy. 

A  prime  obstacle  in  recent  years  has  of 
course  been  haphazard  Federal  fiscal  policy. 
The  1966  crunch  was  especially  severe  be- 
cavise  llie  Fed  waited  overlong  fcr  the  Ad- 
ministration to  help  fight  growing  inflation- 
ary pressures  by  adopting  a  measure  of  fiscal 
restraint.  When  the  System  finally  acted  It 
felt  that  it  had  to  crack  down  hard  to  be 
effective  at  all. 

In  .-idditlon  to  not  helping  the  Fed,  the 
fiscal  managers  have  In  a  real  sense  been 
actively  obstructionists.  The  heavy  budget 
deflciU  have  meant  that  the  Tre.xsury  has 
had  to  be  continually  offering  huge  issues 
of  new  securities.  The  Federal  Reserve  has 
had  to  see  to  it  that  people  have  enough 
money  to  buy  the  securities,  even  at  times 
when  it  would  have  preferred  a  policy  of 
monetary  restraint.  As  an  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment it  could  hardly  let  the  Government 
whistle  for  Its  money. 

Assuming  the  Administration  finally  get« 
its  fiscal  affairs  under  control.  Uiere  will  sUU 
remain  a  need  for  clianges  within  the  Re- 
serve System.  In  part,  these  are  organiza- 
tional. The  Federal  Reserve,  for  Instance,  is 
one  of  three  Federal  agencies  with  overlap- 
ping powers  of  bank  super\-lslon:  it  might 
handle  Its  main  central-banking  tasks  better 
if  its  regulatory  responsibilities  were  as- 
signed elsewhere. 

Beyond  that,  the  Fed  needs  to  rethink 
its  basic  guides  to  fKilicy.  In  recent  years  it 
has  worried  so  much  about  rising  Interest 
r.ites,  and  their  effects  on  housing  and  other 
industries,  that  It  has  allowed  Itself  to  drift 
into  monetary  Intemperance.  Neither  hous- 
ing nor  the  rest  of  the  economy  really  bene- 
fits from  abandonment  of  responsible 
monetary  policy. 

In  the  circumstances  the  Economic  Com- 
mittee's proposal  for  policy  changes  appears 
soimd  enough.  If  Federal  Reserve  officials 
want  to  forestall  more  foolish  fiddling  ^ith 
the  Fed.  the  least  they  should  do  is  listen. 


FAMINE    IN    BIAFRA 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  which  I  urged  that 
the  State  Department  ask  for  an  emer- 
gency session  of  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  to  consider  the  Biafran 
famine. 

I  beheve  that  this  is  the  kind  of  situa- 
tion in  which  the  United  Nations  can 
and  should  intervene,  at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent of  using  its  good  offices. 

If  the  United  Nations  cannot  act  when 
millions  of  civilians  are  threatened  with 
starvation,  It  will  forever  diminish  its 
usefulness  in  the  eyes  of  mankind. 

The  emergency  action  which  I  propose 
cannot  wait  on  a  solution  of  the  larger 
issues  involved  in  the  Nlgerian-Biafran 
war  because  evei^y  day  thousands  of  peo- 
ple are  dying.  The  governments  of  both 
Nigeria  and  Biafra  have  offered  certain 
objections  to  unilateral  proposals  that 
have  been  made  to  them  by  the  British 
Government  and  by  the  International 
Red  Cross.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the 
impasse  can  only  be  resolved  if  the  re- 
lief action  is  undertaken  on  an  inter- 
national basis,  with  all  the  authority  of 
the  United  Nations  behind  It. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
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state. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  following  doc- 
uments bearing  on  the  tragedy  of  the 
Nigerlan-Biafran  conflict  and  on  the 
terrible  famine  which  is  now  raging  in 
little  Biafra: 

An  article  from  tlie  London  Sunday 
Times  of  May  12.  1968,  captioned  "Gut- 
ted Hamlets,  Rotting  Corpses — This  Is 
Genocide"; 

An  article  from  the  London  Observer, 
June  22,  1968,  captioned  "Tliree  Million 
People  Starving  to  Death  in  Biafra"; 
An  article  from  tlie  New  York  Times 
of  June  30,  1968,  captioned  "Blockaded 
Biafrans  Are  Facing  Mass  Starvation"; 
An  article  from  Life  magazine  of  July 
12,  1968,  captioned  "Biafra:  A  War  of 
Extinction  and  Starvation"; 

A  statement  made  on  the  Nigeria' 
Biafra  conflict  by  His  Excellency  Felix 
Houphouet-Boigny,  President  of  Ivory 
Coast,  on  May  9,  1968,  at  tlie  Ivory  Coast 
Embassy,  Paris,  entitled  "Biafra:  A  Hu- 
man Problem,  a  Human  Tragedy";  and 
The  statement  i.ssued  by  tlie  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Zambia  on  May 
20,  1968,  announcing  its  recognition  of 
the  Republic  of  Biafra. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Wafihinglon,  DC,  July  8,  1968. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk. 
Secretary  o/  State. 
Department  of  State. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  According  to  recent 
reports  in  the  press,  hunger  in  Biafra  result- 
ing from  the  continuing  Nigerian  blockade 
has  reached  crisis  proportions.  Most  accounts 
are  agreed  that  almost  one  million  Biafrans 
will  die  of  famine  this  month  If  emergency 
food  shipments  cannot  be  brought  into  the 
country.  One  estimate  I  have  seen  says  that 
tlie  toll  may  rise  as  high  as  five  or  six  million 
over  the  next  three  months. 

The  civilized  world  cannot  stand  Idly  by 
and  watch  this  unspeakable  tragedy  unfold. 
Immediate  and  concerted  action  is  essential. 
And  since  the  free  world  looks  to  the  United 
States  for  leadersliip.  I  would  like  to  pro- 
pose that  we  take  the  initiative  In  organiz- 
ing such  action.  This  would  be  in  keeping 
with  our  humanitarian  tradition,  which.  In 
situation  after  situation,  has  led  us  to  feed 
the  hungry  despite  any  political  differences 
we  may  have  had  with  their  governments. 

Specifically,  I  wish  to  urge  that  the  State 
Department  ask  for  an  emergency  session  of 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  to  con- 
sider the  terrible  famine  in  Biafra  and  the 
threat  it  poses  to  the  security  of  the  area. 
It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  Security 
Council  will  vote  unanimously  to  Instruct 
the  Secretary  General  to  use  his  good  offices, 
in  consultation  with  the  OAU,  in  an  effort 
to  break  the  Impasse  between  the  Nigerian 
and  Biafran  authorities  on  the  question  of 
food  shipments  to  Biafra. 

Once  this  is  done.  It  is  my  further  hope 
that  International  emergency  shipments  to 
Biafra  can  be  organized  under  UN  auspices 


settlement  of  this  tragic  conflict. 

I  also  wish  to  urge  that,  in  anticipation 
iif  an  early  International  agreement  to  deal 
with  the  famine  In  Biafra,  the  United  States 
make  ready  massive  shipments  of  food  stuffs 
and  medicines  so  that  they  can  be  delivered 
with  a  minimum  of  delay. 

Because  of  the  urgency  I  attach  to  this 
matter.  I  would  be  grateful  If  the  Depart- 
ment could  advise  me  immediately  of  the  ac- 
tion It  plans  to   t;ike. 

With  every  best  wish. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  J.  Dodd. 

I  From  the  London  Times  | 
GtTTED  Hamlets,  Rotting  Corpses:  This  Is 
C.ENOCIDE — -There   Are   Forces  Let  Loose 
IN     Biafra     That     White     Men     Cannot 
Understand" 

(  Note. — After  eiaht  weeks  in  tiie  bush  with 
Biafran  troops,  Frederick  Forsyth  flies  out  of 
the  secessionist  former  E.istern  Region  of 
Nigeria  with  this  disturbing  report  of  bru- 
tality and  massacre.  Mr.  Forsyth,  2'J.  a  former 
Reuter  foreign  correspondent,  first  went  to 
E;:.fra  as  assistant  diplomatic  correspondent 
of  the  BBC  last  summer,  when  ho  accurately 
predicted  tlie  future  savage  outcome  of  tlie 
war.  After  criticisms  of  his  reporting  by  the 
Commonwealth  OfBce  and  tlie  Federal  Ni- 
gerian Government.  Mr.  Forsyth  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  BBC's  political  staff  In  London. 
but  in  February  he  resigned  and  returned 
independently  to  Port  Harcourt.) 

The  war  raging  between  Nigeria  and  her 
former  breakaway  E.istern  Region  of  Biafra 
h.as  Just  ended  its  tenth  and  bloodiest  month, 
but  at  least  peace  talks  are  due  to  start  In 
Kampala  next  week.  After  10  weeks  In  the 
bush  with  the  Biafran  Army  commandos  I 
have  emerged  sickened  by  the  senseless  vio- 
lence that  this  war  has  wreaked  upon  a  West 
African  nation  that  could  have  Ijcen  an 
example  of  harmonious  progress  to  the  whole 
of  the  continent. 

The  most  disturbing  aspect  is  that  in.side 
10  months  it  has  deteriorated  steadily  from 
a  war  in  which  the  original  motivation  was 
the  re-incorporation  of  the  breakaway  East 
into  Nigeria  Into  a  spectacle  of  racial  hatred 
run  amok. 

General  Gowon.  tlie  head  of  the  Federal 
Government,  is  unleashing  a  w.ir  that  he 
himself  ihouglit  c  )Uld  be  ended  within  48 
hours,  has  let  loose  forces  that  white  men 
do  not  understand  and  which  the  Nigerians 
cannot  control. 

At  tiie  start,  on  my  first  visit  to  Biafra, 
I  believed  it  h.id  the  most  dangerous  pot3n- 
lial  but  that  Biafran  claims  that  they  faced 
genocide  were  wildly  exaggerated.  Ten 
months  later  I  am  convinced  that  the  very 
thing  they  claimed  at  that  time  has  indeed 
become  a  reality. 

The  Lagos  Government,  to  Judge  from  Its 
public  utterances,  seems  blandly  unaware 
just  how  far  its  own  army  is  out  of  their 
control. 

If  Lagos  IS  to  be  believed  on  what  it  says 
about  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Ibos  of 
Biafra,  about  non-dlscrlmlnatlon,  about 
equal  Job  opportunity  and  so  forth,  and  then 
see  what  is  actually  going  on  at  the  battle 
fronts  and  behind  them,  one  must  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  either  Lagos  Is  lying,  or 
it  has  lost  control. 

I  give  General  Gowon  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  regarding  his  Intentions  towards  the 
Biafrans — which   the   Biafrans  do   not — but 


Because  every  days'  delay  means  many  thou-     everything  I  have  seen  confirms  my  original 


sands  of  deaths,  it  Is  my  beUef  that  this 
emergency  action  should  not  be  made  con- 
tingent on  the  acceptance  of  any  conditions 
by  either  side,  nor  should  it  be  complicated 
by  tying  It  In  with  the  larger  Issues  Involved 
in  the  Nlgerlan-Blafran  war. 

It  Is  my  hope,  however,  that  this  humani- 
tarian action,  carried  out  with  the  coopera- 


suspicions  that  in  building  up  this  conscript 
army  r-.f  80.000  he  has  constructed  a  machine 
that  he  can  now  neither  influence,  nor  halt, 
nor  dismantle. 

In  six  forays  behind  Nigerian  lines,  accom- 
panying the  Biafran  commandos.  I  was  able 
to  observe  Nigerian-occupied  Biafra.  It  is 
being  turned  Into  a  charnel-house  of  gutted 


seen:  beneath  them  one  finds  what  was  ouce 
a  small  rural  community. 

From  the  bush  a  timorous  Ibo  native 
emerges,  seeing  the  Rising  Sun  flashes  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  Biafrans.  to  explain 
what  happened  when  ■  Hausa  man  come  ' 
The  descriptions  tally  so  closely  that  they 
are  tilmost  standardized — the  menfolk  lined 
against  the  wall  of  the  biggest  building  and 
machine-gunned,  the  women  raped  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  all-too-rltualistic 
mutilations,  the  children  spitted  on  niaclicie- 
knives. 

Needless  to  say.  very  few  wait  for  this  fate. 
Most  flee  to  Join  the  tide  of  five  million 
refugees  inside  unoccupied  Biafra.  Most  of 
these  people  find  shelter  with  relatives,  how- 
ever distant,  under  the  "extended  family" 
.-system,  but  more  ilian  a  quarter  of  a  miiiion 
live  in  camps. 

Genocide  Is  an  ugly  word,  and  an  even 
uglier  reality.  I  do  not  use  it  lightly,  but  my 
Judgment  that  it  really  could  be  the  ex- 
tornunation  of  an  entire  race  does  not  go 
unsupported. 

The  two  Papal  delegates  who  visited  both 
sides  in  the  conflict  submitted  a  report  to 
the  Pope  which  caused  the  latter  to  con- 
demn the  war  for  Its  ■'stronK  genocldal  over- 
tones." The  World  Council  of  Churches 
asreed  with  this  verdict,  as  did  the  Anglican 
Church  mission,  half  a  dozen  British  corre- 
spondents and  several  African  heads  of  slate. 
Whatever  the  original  motivation  of  the 
Federal  Army,  hatred  of  the  Ibos  seems  now 
to  be  the  prime  stimulus. 

I  spoke  to  nearly  a  hundred  Nigerian  pris- 
oners of  war  and.  once  their  Ibo  captors  had 
been  sent  out  of  earshot,  they  spoke  quite 
freely.  All  admitted  they  had  not  volun- 
teered, but  had  been  conscripted  by  no- 
nonsense  recruiting  sergeants  on  street 
corners  and  in  market  places.  After  a  week's 
training  they  were  sent  up  the  front  with  a 
rifle  and  a  pouch  of  ammunition. 

These  new  soldiers  loot.  rape,  kill  and  tor- 
ture. When  asked  why.  they  shrug  and  say. 
■Kill  Ibo."  Have  they  any  feeling  for  one 
Federal  Nigeria?  "Yes.  one  Nigeria — without 
Ibo."  What  about  General  Gowons  Code  of 
Conduct?  Blank  non-comprehension.  I  found 
only  eight  men  who  had  ever  heard  of  It.  and 
not  one  who  had  read  It. 

At  Onitsha.  under  seige  from  the  Federal 
troops,  the  300-stroBg  congregation  of  the 
Apostolic  Church  decided  to  stay  on  while 
others  fled  and  to  pray  for  deliverance.  Col. 
Mohanuned's  Second  Division  found  them  in 
the  church,  dragged  them  out.  tied  their 
hands  behind  tlieir  backs  and  executed  them. 
Three  hours  Uiter.  entering  Onitisha  on  the 
heels  of  the  second  Division  with  Col.  Achu- 
zie's  Biafran  29lh  Battalion.  I  found  the 
corpses  stacked  in  the  road. 

It  took  the  Biafran  soldiers  so  badly  that 
they  refiLsed  to  march  p;tsl  the  bodies,  and 
for  18  hours  the  pursuit  was  halted  while 
the  corpses  were  cleared.  By  this  time  tlie 
Federal  Army  was  entrenched  In  the  town, 
and  it  took  five  weeks  to  clear  them  out. 

Militarily  the  Federal  Army  Is  not  very  im- 
pressive. Individually  the  soldiers  seem  to 
have  little  stomach  for  the  fight,  and  vet- 
eran Biafran  officers  refer  to  them  con- 
temptuously as  "an  undisciplined  rabble  " 
Over  and  again  t?ie  Biafrans  have  shown  that 
they  are  more  than  a  match  in  pure  infantry 
combat.  The  Federal  Army  makes  Its  ad- 
vances due  to  its  enormous  artillery  and  mor- 
tar fire-power  and  Its  armoured  cars.  The 
massacres  follow  the  advances. 

When  an  infantry  attack  is  thrown  in 
without  support,  the  Yoruba  are  sent  in  first 
in  straggling  waves.  They  are  the  ciinnon 
fodder.  After  the  Yoruba,  the  Yoruba  pris- 
oners claim,  comes  a  fine  of  the  more  fanati- 
cal Hausa,  with  orders  to  shoot  anyone  who 
turns  and  runs  t  have  seen  them  carry  out 
these  orders  wlthoui,  flinching. 
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After  the  Hnusa  come  the 
giant  black  mercenaries  from 
through    the    good    offices    o 
Emirs  who  have  contacts  nc 
These   Chads   are   of   very   ai 
gence,   and   will   shoot  anyo 
hind  the  Gwodo-Owodo,  one 
voices     screaming      "Come 
bastards — move." 

Occasionally,  one  can 
the    mercenaries,    and    some 
killed.  One  Federal  prisoner 
whole  company  would  face  a 
white  man's  body  alive  or  d 
to  fall  Into  Blafran  hands 

It  Is  the  Blafran:;'  firm  bell 
to  be  supported  by  a  lot  of 
great  majority  of  the  weap 
hands  are  being  supplied  ^ 
talnly  our  High  Commission 
David  Hunt,  has  claimed  this 
toe  true. 

And  British  Government 
In  Parliament  and  elsewhcri 
markably  evasive  about  Jus 
sent  to  Nigeria. 

The    Blafrans    vigorously 
claim  that  she  Is  obliged  to 
Gowon's    war   with    arms    b< 
legal    Government    of    Niger 
leader.    Lt.    Col.    OJukwu 
Britain  does  not  always  fee 
military  regimes  particular 
which  the  weapons  might  c 
in  the  extreme. 

His  attitude  towards  the 
ment  has  gone  from  one  of 
chose  to  reject  the  role  of  th 
ator.  to  one  of  great  angei 
gards  as  a  betrayal  of  all  the 
a  Christian  and  democratic 
posed  to  stand. 

But   his    attitude    Is,    as 
compared    to    that    of    his 
countrymen.  The  hatred  of 
ily  grown  as  80.000  Blafrani 
000  of  them  civilians,  have 
believe    that    Just    about 
thrown  at  them  Is  of  Brltls: 
ing  bombs  and  rockets. 

The  Blafrans  are  quick  t 
they  have  nothing  against 
pie  as  such— cnly  against  th 
ment.  But  In  their  helpless 
find  no  outlet  for  their 
the  buildings  of  the 
panles  who  used  to  opera 
Harcourt  especially,  the  ii 
building,  the  Klngs'rt'ay  stor 
Africa  company  offices  havi 
Are. 

Last  month.  Col.  OJukw 
malum  to  all  companies  w 
there,     requesting     them 
whether   they   wished    to   r 
in  Blafra.  If  so,  he  said,  t 
some  provision  for  their  ^ 
keep   of    their   premises,   or 
have  abandoned  them.  In  t 
regard  both  assets  and 
renegotlable  to  anyone 
afra  survive. 

Time    Is    running    short, 
are  squeezed  ever  more  iig 
tre    of    the    ring,    with    a 
Army  seeking  Us  pound  of 
35.000    causaltles.    Negot' 
the  other  leads  to  the 
Commonwealth  has  ever 
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Three   Million   People 

IN    BlAFRA 

(By  Matthew 

EMtKVKU.     BlAKRA.     Jun 

sionarles   here   In   Blafra 
million  people  are  doomed 
nutrition.  They  say  the 
gone  too  far  for  the  victims 
or  no  help. 

Dr.  Aaron  Ifekwunlgwe 
trlclan   trained   at  St. 
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mersmith hospitals  In  London,   agrees  with 
this  estimate. 

At  his  clinic  six  miles  east  of  Owerrl  In 
western  Blafra  he  saw  I'iO  children  yester- 
day, of  whom  only  10  had  conditions  other 
than  severe  malnutrition 

The  children's  ward  at  the  clinic  has  150 
children  on  35  cots,  Ave  to  a  cot.  These  chil- 
dren are  lucky— most  of  them  will  survive 
because  of  the  special  treatnient.  although  an 
average   of   three   die   each    day. 

They  are  swollen  with  body  sores  and  red- 
dish-yellow hair  The  disease  Is  known  by 
the  Ghanaian  word  'kwashiorkor,'  meaning 
'red  man'  or  'deprived  one  '  Its  medical  term 
is   protein-calorie   malnutrition. 

Dr  Ifekwunlgwe  says  the  first  cases  came 
in  March  1967,  among  the  children  of  refu- 
gees from  Northern  Nigeria.  By  early  this 
year  It  had  reached  epidemic  proportions  and 
last  month  became  catastrophic.' 
•  At  the  Ogwa  refugee  camp  are  1  200  Okrlka 
people  from  Just  below  Port  Harcourt.  They 
tied  from  the  approach  of  Nigerian  troops 
two  months  ago.  They  are  a  <i.shing  people. 
This  afternoon  the  food  had  run  out  again, 
so  there  would  be  no  dinner. 

Half  the  1.200  are  children,  and  one  o\it 
of  three  has  kwashiorkor.  Unless,  a  nun  or 
nurse  comes  within  two  or  three  days,  picks 
out  the  kwashiorkor  children,  and  gets  them 
to  a  unit  where  they  can  receive  a  powdered 
milk  and  egg  mixture,  they  will  all  be  dead 
within  two  weeks. 

Ogwa  Is  likely  to  lose  half  Its  children 
within  the  next  month  Father  Frederick 
Fullen,  60,  says:  'Every  day  some  children 
die  in  every  village  compound.  You  hear 
about  It  afterwards.' 

There  are  330  parish  priests  and  nuns  In 
Blafra.  about  half  Irish  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
Congregation  and  half  Blafran.  They  are  the 
best  source  of  Intelligence  on  the  toui  need. 
Their  reports  go  to  Fr.  Patrick  Devlne  In 
Owerrl.  and  he  gives  reports  to  Carltas,  the 
International  Catholic  Charity  Organization 
and  to  the  International  Red  Cross  repre- 
sentative here.  The  Red  Cross  uses  the  priests 
as  a  distribution  system  for  a  little  food 
[or  the  villages.  But  It  Is  not  up  to  a  bag  of 
food  a  village  a  month. 

Father  Devlne  savs:  'We  calculate  working 
on  a  "per  person"'  basis,  that  Biafru  must 
get  in  200  tons  of  protein  food  a  day  from 
now  until  six  months  after  the  end  of  the 
war.  This  Is  minimal.  300  to  400  tons  a 
day  Is  really  needed.  The  Red  Cross  agrees. 
Otherwise,  up  to  4.500,000  people  are  Just 
going  to  die  m  the  next  few  months.' 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  30,  1968) 

Blockaded    Biafrans    Are   Facing    Mass 
Starvation 

Emekuku.  Biafra,  June  27. — Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Blafrans  face  death  from  star- 
vation in  the  next  several  months.  Some  In- 
dependent authorities  expect  the  toll  to 
reach  more  than  a  million  unless  emergency 
food  shipments  soon  reach  the  area,  the  se- 
cessionist former  Eastern  Region  of  Nigeria. 

Leslie  Klrkley,  director  of  the  Oxford  Com- 
mittee for  Famine  Relief,  or  Oxfam,  a  well- 
known  nongovernmental  and  nonsectarlan 
British  relief  organization,  assessed  the  sit- 
uation this  way; 

"Unless  we  pull  out  all  the  stops  in  Britain 
and  other  countries,  we  will  have  a  terrifying 
disaster  In  Blafra  before  the  end  of  August. 
By  then,  two  million  may  have  died." 

Mr.  Klrkley 's  organization  spend  about 
3.25-milllon  pounds  ($7.8-mllllon)  a  year  In 
relief  efforts  in  84  countries. 

His  conclusion  was  confirmed  by  physi- 
cians, priests  and  nursing  sisters  Interviewed 
during  a  week's  tour  of  refugee  camps  and 
villages  In  Blafra. 

Mr.  Klrkley,  who  is  on  an  Inspection  visit. 
estimated  that  the  current  death  toll  from 
malnutrition  was  200  a  day.  There  was  an 
especially  urgent  need,  he  said,  for  proteln- 


ous    food    for    children    under    five    and    for 
pregnant  and  nvirslng  mothers. 

Blockaded  by  sea  and  surrounded  by  fed- 
eral Nigerian  forces  on  land.  Blafra's  only 
link  to  the  outside  world  Is  a  tenuous  airlift 
to  nearby  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Islands 
Ip  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 

WAR    STABTFD    IN    JULY 

The  former  Eastern  Region,  which  has  a 
population  of  nearly  13  million,  seceded  in 
May  1967  and  declared  lusclf  an  autonomous 
republic.  On  July  7.  federal  Nigerian  troops 
invaded  Biafra  and  civil  war  broke  out. 

The  secession  was  preceded  by  a  massacre 
of  30.000  Ibos.  the  dominant  tribal  group  In 
the  East,  in  September  1966,  Odumcgwu 
OJukwu.  the  Eastern  leader,  has  asserted 
that  "sovereignty  In  the  absolute"  was  es- 
sential to  protect  the  region  Iroom  a  blood- 
bath. The  Biafrans  have  fared  poorly  In  the 
war,  and  have  lost  Enugu,  the  capital,  and 
other  major  cities,   to  the   federal   forces. 

■'I  fear  that  between  two  million  and  three 
million  people  are  going  to  die."  Sister  Mary 
Lorcan  of  the  Holy  Rosary  Sisters  said  at 
Emekuku  Hospital,  near  Owerrl  In  western 
Biafra  Even  If  the  war  stopped  tomorrow, 
hundre<ls  of  thousiinds  are  condemned  to 
death  now.  I  go  out  to  the  Odube  camps 
every  fortnight  to  look  for  severe  malnutri- 
tion cases  among  the  children.  Last  week 
there  were  700  to  800  ca.ses  "  Tlie  Odubc  refu- 
gee camps  have  about  2,500  people. 

SISTERS    RUN     HOSPrrAL 

At  the  hospital,  which  Is  run  by  the  sis- 
ters. Dr.  Alfred  Ikeme.  a  36-year-old  Blafran 
physician  trained  at  Edinburgh  and  Lon- 
don, stated:  "I  see  60  to  80  women  a  day. 
and  one  out  of  three  of  them  has  severe 
protein  malnutrition." 

The  Blafran  pediatrician  at  Emekuku  Is 
Dr.  Aaron  Ifekwunlgwe.  32  He  explained  that 
the  medical  term  for  the  condition  Is  "pro- 
tein calorie  malnutrition."  It  is  known  in 
Africa  as  "kwashiorkor."  a  Ghanian  word 
meaning  "red  man'  or  "deprived  one."  The 
term  refers  to  the  reddish-yellow  hair  color 
that  Is  a  prominent  symptom  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Ifekwunlgwe  led  an  inspection  tour 
around  the  children's  wards.  All  the  children 
had  yellowish,  almost  golden  hair,  sealing 
skin.  tx)dy  sores,  swollen  ankles  and  legs, 
diarrhea,  lack  of  appetite  and  an  apathetic 
lethargic  look. 

Dr.  Ifekwunlgwe  said;  "When  the  child's 
body  gets  swollen  and  the  child  won't  eat 
and  has  diarrhea.  It  is  almost  an  irrever- 
sible cycle.  The  only  proper  help  Is  protein, 
nothing  else." 

TEN    CHILDREN    DIE    IN    2    WEEKS 

"In  one  compound  nearby,  we've  lost  10 
out  of  30  children  in  the  past  two  weeks."  said 
the  Rev.  Frederick  Fullen.  an  Irish  priest  at 
Azaraegebelu.  'All  the  Joy  has  gone  out  of 
life.  In  the  old  days,  you  used  to  drive  with 
the  right  hand  and  wave  with  your  left. 
Now.  the  children  don't  even  have  the  energy 
to  wave." 

Of  the  priests  and  nuns  at  Emekuku.  half 
are  Blafran  and  half  are  Irish  from  the  Holy 
Ghost  congregation  and  the  Holy  Rosary 
sisters.  There  are  at  least  half  a  million  ref- 
ugees living  in  camps  in  Blafra.  about  half  of 
them  In  Ibo  and  half  minority  tribes  from 
areas  now  In  federal  hands. 

The  priests  and  sisters  say  of  the  village 
compounds  near  their  parishes  that  the  vil- 
lages are  as  badly  off  as  the  camps,  or  worse. 

At  the  Odube  camps,  at  Izombe  where  there 
are  thousands  of  Calabar  and  Iblbio  people, 
at  Umuagwu  with  Ogonl  people,  around  Ori- 
gwe  wnere  tens  of  thousands  of  refugees 
who  were  at  Awgu  gathered  after  a  Nigerian 
advance,  at  Imerienwe.  Ogbeke  and  Nbutu- 
Ngwa — all  in  western  Blafra — the  situation 
Is  the  siime. 

About  half  of  the  children  under  12  seen  In 
the  tour  appeared  to  have  the  signs  of  kwa- 
shiorkor. The  same  proportion  is  seen  among 
old  people  and  mothers  nursing  babies. 
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At  Owerrl.  reports  from  the  parish  priests 
are  sent  to  the  Rev.  Patrick  Devlne.  36.  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  congregation,  a  large  man 
with  a  sharp  nose  and  a  shy  smile.  He  has 
worked  out  with  the  International  Red  Cross 
representative  in  Blafra.  Henry  Jaggl.  the 
minimum  dally  amount  of  protein  food  that 
would  have  to  be  brought  Into  Biafra  to 
arrest  the  crisis. 

"We  need  200  tons  of  protein  food  per  day 
as  a  minimum  :.nd  300  to  400  tons  per 
day  would  probably  be  more  accurate," 
Father  Devlne  said.  "The  planes  In  the  Bl- 
afran airlift  can  only  handle  10  tons  each. 
Port  Harcourt  must  be  opened  to  ships  right 
away,  either  by  a  breaking  of  the  blockade 
or  by  a  cease-fire." 

"The  death  rate  is  an  upward  sloping 
curve."  said  Mr.  Juggl.  "In  a  month  there 
will  be  more  than  a  million  dead  here,  before 
the  end  of  August,  two  million  are  likely  to 
die.  and  either  we  sit  still  and  watch  .<;ix 
million  people  go  down  the  drain  within  six 
months  or  we  pressure  for  a  cease-fire." 

A  cpase-fire  w.is  also  stressed  by  Dr  Her- 
man Mlddlekoop.  a  specialist  In  rural  health 
who  was  appointed  In  March  to  supervise 
the  help  coming  in  from  the  World  Council 
of  Churches. 

"Our  present  so^'-  40  tons  a  day.  will  only 
postpone  the  death  of  a  few  people."  he  said. 
"It  Is  like  giving  a  drip  feed  to  a  person  with 
a  stroke.  The  catastrophe  cannot  be  averted 
without  a  complete  cease-fire  within  a 
month,  opening  up  all  transportation  into 
and  within  Blafra.  The  figure  of  several  mil- 
lion people  likely  to  be  dead  by  the  end  of 
August  is  quite  correct,  and  that  six  million 
people  will  die  in  the  next  six  months  with- 
out a  cease-fire  and  massive  help.  I  have  no 
doubt." 

UNICEP  Efforts  Thwarted 
United  Nations.  NY..  June  29 — A  spokes- 
man for  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund 
said  this  week  tliat  It  had  been  trying  "des- 
perately" to  reach  the  victims  of  the  Biufran- 
Nlgerlan  war  and  that  supplies  were  'in  posi- 
tion and  available." 

He  added  that  both  UNICEF  and  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  had  been  trying  re- 
peatedly to  bring  the  condition  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Nigerian  Government  without 
success  and  that  their  representatives  had 
not  been  able  to  obtain  permission  to  reach 
the  victims. 

(From  Life.  July  12.  1968) 
Biafra:  A  War  of  Extinction  and  Starvation 

In  a  West  African  rain  forest  a  group  of  Ibo 
tribesmen  swore  blood  allegiance  to  Blafra.  a 
tiny  and  desperate  breakaway  nation  threat- 
ened with  extinction.  For  a  year  now  the 
Biafrans  have  been  trying  to  secede  from  tlie 
central  government  of  Nigeria,  and  civil  war 
has  raged  with  a  s.ivagery  barely  noticed  by 
the  rest  of  the  world.  In  recent  weeks,  as 
federal  troops  tightened  their  siranRlchold 
on  Blafra.  the  secessionist  Iljos  faced  the  pos- 
sibility of  mass  starvation.  Hundreds  are 
dying  dally  of  malnutrition,  and  ri'lief  ex- 
perts fear  that  unless  massive  food  ship- 
ments reach  tlie  beleaguered  Biafrans  soon, 
more  than  a  million  will  die  before  summer's 
end. 

Behind  the  savagery  are  the  old  regional 
rivalries  (250  principal  tribes  and  languages) 
which  have  troubled  Nigeria  since  independ- 
ence in  1960.  In  1966.  Ibo  officers  seized  the 
Lagos  central  government  In  a  coup  and 
killed  the  prime  minister.  Then,  backed  by 
northern  tribesmen,  a  military  Junta  staged 
a  countercoup.  Thousands  .of  Ibos — envied 
and  hated  for  their  adaptability  to  modern 
ways  and  technology — were  slaughtered,  and 
4.5  million  were  left  homeless  in  the  tribal 
lands  of  the  east,  where  refugees  now  make 
up  a  third  of  Biafra's  population.  Last  sum- 
mer the  Ibos  declared  Biafra  independent, 
and  the  war  was  on. 


At  least  50,000  died  In  the  fighting  as  the 
federal  armies  pocketed  the  Ibos  Into  an  area 
less  than  one  third  Biafra's  original  size.  The 
federal  forces  had  arms  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  Britain, 
which  was  anxious — for  political  and  eco- 
nomic reasons — to  keep  Nigeria  from  disinte- 
grating. Outnumbered  militarily  two  to  one, 
the  Biafrans  have  broken  off  peace  talks— 
and  they  vow  to  fight  on. 

As  Devastating  as  Bombs,  the  Lack  of 
Protein    Food 

AuA  Biafra.— The  shell-cratered  road  from 
Aba  to  the  front  .some  20  miles  away  winds 
through  a  crowded  marketplace.  Piles  of 
juicy  pineapples,  tart  oranges  and  stalks  of 
golden  bananas  are  everywliere.  Their  color- 
ful presence  mocks  the  c.idaverous  faces  in 
the  throng— and  in  the  refugee  camps  that 
ring  the  city.  But.  our  driver  complains, 
there  is  no  meat,  no  fish,  no  milk— and  no 
protein  means  starvation.  Vendors  hawk 
cigarettes,  but  in  Blafra  there  are  few  cus- 
tomers at  nearly  $5  a  pack.  Die  briskest 
business  is  at  the  stands  selling  chestnut- 
sized  kola  nuts.  Chewed  with  cracked  pep- 
per, they  have  a  mild  narcotic  effort  that 
deadens  hunger.  A  kola  nut  for  pennies  kills 
appetite  for  24  hours. 

Outside  town  we  ditched  the  car  and  trans- 
ferred U>  a  dugout  canoe  on  a  swift-running 
river.  The  stern  paddler  let  it  drift  with  the 
current.  The  gunwales  dipped  dangerously, 
.•md  then  he  stroked  strongly  for  the  op- 
posite shore,  where  we  were  met  by  the  major 
in  charge.  He  was  with  a  tall,  srrubbily  beard- 
ed sergeant  whose  vaguely  clownish  appear- 
ance was  accentuated  by  a  grin.  The  ser- 
geant's plastic  helmet  liner  was  stenciled 
with  tlie  identification  "Dangerous  Mosquito 
on  the  Way."  He  wore  his  weapon,  a  c^iptured 
Russian  submachine  gun,  slung  around  his 
neck. 

"We  liberated  this  area — except  for  the 
UFAial  Infiltrators — Just  three  days  ago,"  the 
major  said.  The  Nigerians — sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  "Hausa."  the  North's  dominant 
ethnic  group— had  artillery,  air  siipport  and 
even  a  team  of  white  mercenaries  with  a 
Jeep-mounted  mortar.  "Oh.  would  I  like  to 
get  my  hands  on  those  chaps — but  we 
smashed  them."  said  the  major. 

The  story  was  interrupted  by  a  sudden 
rustling  in  the  brush.  "Dangerous  Mosquito" 
went  into  action.  Like  a  child  rolling  a  Hula 
Hoop,  he  swung  the  machine  gun  from 
around  his  neck  and  sprayed  the  bushes. 

"A  lizard,  a  lizard."  Jcrred  the  troopers  who 
ran  to  search  the  jungle.  "Mosquito  is  a  great 
lizard  killer." 

"He  killed  nine  Hausa  lizards  on  tiiis  same 
spot  three  d;iys  ago."  said  the  major.  The 
sergeant's  v.igue  smile  was  still  flickering  on 
his  lips. 

We  moved  out  again,  seeing  no  sign  of  hu- 
man life  except  f'>r  the  grave  markers  one 
encounters  so  frequently  in  this  paxt  of  Af- 
rica. Some  of  them  depict  a  man  enthroned. 
Others  are  stone  carvings  of  a  man  and  wile 
seated  side  by  side — strange  sights  In  the 
dripping  j-angle.  silent  save  for  the  scissor- 
grinding  shrieks  of  birds. 

•Tlie  local  people."  explained  the  major 
wiih  a  shade  of  condescension  (for  the  Ibo 
are  Christians),  "go  In  for  ancestor  worship 
and  things  like  that.  Even  the  poorest  man 
will  make  a  shrine  to  his  papa  on  the  land 
he  farmed — for  under  ancient  law.  no  one  Is 
able  to  take  your  land  away  if  you  can  point 
and  say.  'It  is  mine — see,  there  is  the  grave 
of  my  father." " 

We  came  to  a  cluster  of  lints  made  of 
rudely  braided  palm  fronds.  Out  front  was 
a  litt'e  boy.  bewildered  and  scared  of  us. 
"He's  one  of  the  abandoned  ones."  the  major 
said.  "Parents  took  off  when  the  federals 
moved  in.  leaving  the  kids  behind.  When  we 
attacked,  the  Hausa  shoved  tlie  youngsters 
into  the  houses  and  nailed  the  doors  shut." 
Dangerous  Mosquito  and  some  of  the  others 


ripped  the  doors  off  with  pineapple  knives 
and  carried  the  kids  out  In  their  arms. 
Framed  In  a  hut  entrance  was  one  such:  a 
girl  about  5.  eyes  mirroring  despair.  Ma- 
donnalike, she  cradled  her  little  sister.  The 
baby  made  a  high  keening  noise,  like  an  in- 
jured rabbit.  Tliere  were  other  children  in  the 
huts,  dead  or  dying.  I  don't  want  to  remem- 
ber their  wasted  bodies. 

The  worst  sight  was  an  elderly  man  we 
found  kneeling  in  the  road  on  the  way  back. 
His  motionless  figure  was  as  frail  as  a  dried 
grasshopper.  His  head  was  covered  by  a  rush 
mat  that  hung  down  over  his  bony  chest 
and  back.  1  thought  he  was  dead,  but  one 
of  our  group  peered  under  the  mat  and  found 
himself  looking  into  live,  unblinking  eyes. 

Maybe  tlie  Hausa  did  something  to  him 
before  tiiey  ran  away.  "  the  major  said,  mo- 
tioning Dangerous  Mosquito  toward  tlie  dug- 
out canue  tlial  w;is  to  take  us  out  of  the 
battle  zone.  "But  probably  not.  I  think  he  is 
just  starving  and  waiting  to  die." 

—  Michael  Mok. 


Uiafra;    a   Human  Prodlem,   a    Hlman 

Tragedy 

(Statement  made  on  the  Nigeria  Biafra  con- 

Hict    by    His    E.\cellency    Felix    Houpouet- 

IJoiguy.   President   of   Ivory   Coast,  on   May 

9.  1968.  at  the  Ivory  Coast  Embassy.  Parts) 

Gentleman,    since   my    departure    in    1959 

from    the    Government   of    Debre    for    Ivory 

Coast,  in  the  course  ol  several  vlslis  effected 

in  your  great  and  beautiful  country.  I  h.ave 

never  accepted  to  hold  a  press  conference  in 

Paris  except  those   I   have  held  during   my 

official   visit,   convinced   that   Frencjh   public 

opinion    is   sufficiently    informed    about   our 

modest    action    at    the    head    of    our    young 

State. 

U  I  break  today  this  voluntary  silence 
it  is  because  I  want  to  seize  the  opportunity, 
from  this  high  place  of  liberty,  equality  and 
peace  among  men  and  among  people,  to  cry 
out  my  indignation  In  the  face  of  the  Inex- 
plicable indifference — culpable  indifference— =■ 
of  the  whole  world  with  respect  u>  the  massa- 
cres of  which  Biafra  h:is  been  the  theatre 
for  more  than  ten  months.  I  rejoin  my  coun- 
try, pained,  indignant,  deeply  upset  and 
revolted  by  the  prolongation  of  this  atrocious 
war  which  rages  In  Biafra  and  which  has 
already  cost  more  than  '200.000  human  lives, 
not  to  count  the  immeasurable  cost  In  de- 
struction of  all  kinds,  in  a  country  definitely 
rich  but  still  under-developed. 

One  will  have  to.  one  d;iy.  nuiltiply  by 
two.  by  three,  the  number  of  these  deati.s.  a 
list  that  Increases  from  day  to  day.  If  not 
from  hour  to  hour  when  one  thinks  of  the 
wounded  who  die  for  lack  of  care,  of  the  so 
many  people,  in  p:irticular  infanis  and  the 
old.  who  are  dying  of  hunger — food  having 
been  quantitatively  and  qualitatively  lack- 
ing due  to  the  f:;ct  that  Biafra.  ovcrpoiju- 
hited.  i.s  Eurvivinp  onlv  as  a  result  of  V.s 
miraculous  rcsistaikcc.  h'.\ing  been  cat  off 
from  the  sea.  from  the  banks  ol  the  Nicer 
and  its  tributaries,  irom  the  North  which 
used  to  furnish  it  with  meat,  has  known  for 
more  than  ten  months  iieiiher  ti^h  nor  meat, 
and  has  been  subjected  to  aerial  bombings 
by  pilots — mostly  foreigners — outstanding 
heroes  more  redoubtable  fur  tiie  fact  that 
thev  do  not  meet  any  obstacle  (lighter 
planes,  rockets.  DC  A.  shots)  in  their  dirty 
duty  of  massive  destruction  and  systematic 
extermination  cf  a  people  v  ithout  defence. 
Do  people  know  that  there  have  been  in 
Biafra  in  ten  months  more  deaths  than  In 
three  years  in  Vietnam?  In  'Vietnam,  in  the 
North  as  well  as  in  the  South,  people  eat  at 
least  when  they  ate  hungry,  furnished  as  they 
are  by  their  allie*.  In  spite  of  the  incontest- 
able superiority  in  materials  of  the  United 
States,  the  North  Vietnamese  lack  neither 
planes  nor  DC. A  nor  rockets  to  defend 
them.selves  with. 

In  front  of  the  French  TV.  screen.  In  the 
course  of  the  programme  "Cinq  Colonnes  a 
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la   line"   of   last  May   3.    the 
projected  on   this   forgotten 
Indignation  to  the  state  of  pa 

I  am  addressing  myself  th 
African  brothers  in  general, 
blaclc    African    brothers    in 
others  excuse  nie  for  we,  bl 
relatively  suffered  more  and 
fer  relatively  still  more  racla 
with   their  evil   consequence 
know  I 

When,  therefore,  will  my 
iinderstiind  the  necessity  of 
this  fatiUity  which  has  wi 
wants,  alas,  that  blacks  be 
puiiity  or  kill  themselves  wl 
we  cannot  as  yet,  as  a  result 
weakness  of  our  material  m 
Is  the  sad  evidence),  preve 
killing  us.  at  least  we  have 
of  stopping  not  only  killing  ot 
allowing  others  to  lielp 
ourselves 

But  our  race  continues 
double  hemorrhage  What 
Justifies  our  culpable.  I  v 
criminal,  inditference  in  ti 
massacre.'*  of  our  brothers,  Ik 
and  BlafrtMM  who  fall  are  all 
brothers?  An  Internal  probl 
the  territorial  Integrity  of 
state  of  the  O.A.U.,  the  sacro 
imity,  religious  quarrel,  an  u 
slon  decided  by  foreign  powe 
guard  their  egotistical  Interi 
the  sort  excuses  our  apathy 
the  kind  of  crimes  perpet 
brothers  on  other  black  brot 

Among  ourselves  we  mus 
the  truth,  even  If  it  hurts; 
contrary  to  what  we  believe 
Interest  We  have  all  in 
ancient  masters  not  natior 
states  that  have  within  i 
fragile  links  between  the 
groups  put  together  by   the 

Our  number  one  objectivi 
nation,    to  realize   national 
a  pre-condttlon  for  all  liarm 
ment.  But  it  is  a  ciifflcult  las 
operation  wht<-h  necessitates, 
all.   and   of   leaders   in   parti 
efforts  of  patience,  tolerance 
generosity,    and    love    of    .i 
nature — rising  above  persona 
above    tribe    and    quarrels    b 
tlons.  It  also  necessitates  an 
for  peace  through  dialogue  a 
the    search    no    less    obstina 
unites  by  the  rational  organi 
cratlc     parties,    really    demo 
tlistinctlon  of  race  or  religio 

Unity  will  be  the  fruit  of  tl 
to  live  together.  It  should  i 
by  force  by  one  group  upon 

What  happened  in  this  v 
yesterday  our  source  of  pride, 
for  everyone? 

In  Nigeria,  as  a  result  of  t 
political    organisation    cov 
Federation,  opposition  was  n 
logical   nature,   but  of  an  es 
one.  When  an  Ibo  conimitied 
did  not  Judge  him  as  a  mis| 
Nigeria;  people  held  his  whol 
ble  for  his  crime.  They  kille 
residing  In  the  North;  from  t 
away    more    than    a    million 
maltreating     and     exproprial 
doing  this  they  have  broken 
out  desiring  It.  the  fragile  U 
it  with  the  other  parts  of  N 
were  thus  forced  to  considei 
strangers  In  Nigeria  and   to 
homes   to  proclaim   their   in 

Instead  of  engaging  In  a  fra 
the  Government,  obviously  c 
the  explosion  of  hatred  and  v 
it  liad  not  foreseen  ( to  gove; 
to  foresee)  replied  by  dlvidl 
and  could  only  offer  blocka 
these  people  distressed,  hum 
jected  by  the  Nigerian  familj 
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Where  Is  the  Region  in  Africa  which,  placed 
in  the  same  situation  as  the  Ibos  as  a  result 
of  a  crime  perpetrated  by  one  of  Its  sons, 
would  accept  to  continue  to  live  with  other 
parts  of  a  state  which  considers  It  as  an 
enemy?  It  is.  therefore,  necessary  to  bring 
back  the  problem  between  the  Federation  of 
Nigeria  and  Biafra  under  Its  one  and  only 
true  aspect,  the  human  aspect,  and  to  find  a 
solution  to  It 

It  is  not  a  religious  problem.  The  two  mili- 
tary leaders  who  are  engaged  In  a  murderous 
and  unequal  combat  are  Ijoth  Christians, 
That  takes  away  from  the  trouble  all  religious 
considerations  Moreover.  In  our  days  this 
problem  should  be  considered  as  no  longer 
valid  especially  in  Black  Africa  after  the 
battle  we  all  waged  together  against  colonisa- 
tion Irrespective  of  our  religious  differences. 

I.  speaking  to  you,  became  a  Christian  not 
so  long  ago.  .\s  was  the  case  with  the  majority 
of  my  Mtwlem  and  Christian  brothers.  I  was 
converted  from  animism  A  simple  and  prac- 
tising believer.  I  consider  all  monotheists  as 
my  brothers,  if  not  in  religion,  at  least  in 
God:  tliat  is  the  e.-ssential  thing  I  have  more 
Moslem  than  Christian  friends  for  the  simple 
reason  tliat  there  are  more  Moslems  than 
Christians  in  Ivory  Coast  as  well  as  In  other 
parts  of  Africa.  In  any  case,  all  these  religions 
are  based  on  charity  and  the  love  of  one's 
neighbour.  It  is  exactly  this  charity,  this  love 
of  ones  neighbour,  which  dictates  my  duty 
and  which  makes  me  cry  out  and  proclaim 
my  indignation  In  the  face  of  this  fratricidal 
conflict.  It  Is  because  I  know  that  I  am  a 
brother  to  all  Nlegerians.  to  all  Blafrans.  that 
I  cannot  support  these  massacres,  this 
genocide  which  one  century  of  British  <x:- 
cupation  itself  did  not  inflict  on  Nigeria. 

Secession  manipulated  from  abroad  so  as 
to  safeguard  egotistical  interests?  We  have 
all  condemned  tills  and  we  will  all  fight  this 
kind  of  secession.  Truth  requires  that  we 
recognize  that  this  is  not  the  case  in  this 
lamentable  affair 

No  one  can  suspect  Nyerere  of  serving  any 
kind  of  Interest.  Whether  the  mineral  and  oil 
riches  are  exploited  within  the  framework 
ot  one  Nigeria  or  at  the  level  of  a  region. 
It  is  always  the  same  taxes  and  royalties  the 
investors  will  pay  .«ince,  as  much  as  we  know, 
the  policy  of  the  one  and  the  other  Is  not 
immediately  one  of  nationalisation. 

If  Nyerere  and  myself  who  have  different 
political  and  economic  opinions  are  In  agree- 
ment in  recognising  the  necessity  of  with- 
drawing this  conflict  from  a  legal  framework 
within  which  one  would  restrict  us,  it  is  be- 
cause we  nourish,  with  respect  to  the 
martyred  people  of  Biafra.  the  same  senti- 
ments of  compassion  and  because  we  consider 
their  problem  an  essentially  human  one. 

If  we  all  are  in  agreement  In  the  O.A.U.  in 
recognising  the  imperious  necessity  of  unity, 
unity  as  the  ideal  of  framework  for  the  full 
development  of  the  African  man.  we  cannot 
admit  as  for  ourselves  that  it  should  become 
his  grave.  We  say  yes  to  unity  In  peace  and 
through  peace,  unity  in  love  and  through 
brotherhood.  We  say  no  to  unity  in  war  and 
through  war.  or  unity  in  hatred.  Unity  is  for 
the  living  and  not  for  the  dead.  It  Is  banal 
to  say  It.  but  one  has  to  repeat  it  quite  often: 
war  is  evil  for  man;  peace  is  salutary  to  him. 

We  must,  therefore,  sacrifice  everything  for 
peace.  If  our  brothers  fighting  cannot  live 
together  in  a  Federation,  let  them  both  ac- 
cept peace  as  neighljours.  peace  between 
neighbours  being  finally  a  bridge  of  love  and 
of  fraternity  linking  the  two  of  them. 

The  example  of  Mali  and  Senegal  teaches  us 
that  two  countries  that  separate  can  meet 
again  witliin  a  regional  grouping  on  the 
basis  of  equality,  of  reciprocal  confidence  and 
of  frank  and  loyal  co-operation,  conscious  of 
their  solidarity. 

Tomorrow  Nigerians  and  Blafrans.  as 
good  neighbours,  will  know  how  to  heal  their 
wounds,  forget  their  quarrels. 

The  French  and  the  Germans  are  con- 
sidered as  hereditary  enemies,  but  are  they 
not  In  the  process  of  erecting  a  bridge  over 


the  great  gulf  of  blood  which  has  kept  them 
apart  for  a  long  time  In  order  to  achieve, 
partly  as  a  result  of  a  close  economic  co- 
operation, an  European  grouping  politically 
solid? 

Meantime  let  us  recognize  that  so  many 
crimes  which  have  i>een  committed  against 
Biafra  and  so  much  rviins  which  have  accu- 
mulated make  difficult  -in  fact,  impossible — 
life  in  common  between  the  Ibos  and  their 
other  Nigerian  brothers 

The  culpable  Indifference  of  Africans  does 
not  excu.se  however  that  of  the  whole  world. 
We  maintain,  alas,  with  sorrow  — with  the 
most  profound  sorrow  —  that  no  official  voice 
has  been  raised  outside  Africa  to  denounce 
or  condemn  this  genocide  in  our  unhappy 
continent. 

The  French  who.  looking  at  their  small 
television  screen,  have  lived  in  a  moment  like 
the  revolting  drama  going  on  In  Biafra;  tlie 
French  who  have  known  tiie  horrors  of  war; 
the  French  who  have  n  cult  of  human  liberty 
and  who  are  fundamenUilly  attached  to 
peace;  could  tliey  remain  for  long  insensitive 
to  the  sorrow  which  hangs  on  a  people  of  ad- 
mirable courage  and  who  is  fighting  under 
the  most  difficult  and  most  Inhuman  con- 
ditions for  its  Independence? 

How  could  one  understand  the  attitude  of 
tlic  British  Government  in  this  tragedy? 

Since  my  country's  concession  to  mdepend- 
e.ice.  we  In  the  Ivory  Coast  have  shown  the 
greatest  possible  consideration  and  undcr- 
st.indlng  lor  the  British  nation.  Personally. 
I  have  never  hidden  my  admiration  for  the 
great  effort  at  decolonisation  undertaken  by 
Britain  by  giving  back  freedom  to  hundre<ls 
of  millions  of  her  colonised  subjects,  partic- 
ularly in  Asia  and  Africa,  I  even  understood 
and  admitted  the  complexity  of  the  problem 
posed  by  the  unilateral  deciarntion  of  Inde- 
pendence by  the  whites  in  Southern  Rho- 
desia, Opposed  always  to  all  generalised  con- 
demnations, to  all  actions  that  do  not  lead  to 
the  desired  results,  being  a  convinced  advo- 
cate of  non-violence  and  negotiation,  my 
country  did  not  break  diplomatic  relations 
with  England,  although  I  was  very  pessi- 
mistic about  the  effectiveness  of  the  methods 
prescribed  by  England  to  order  to  re-establish 
legality  In  Rhodesia. 

I  have  always  been  opposed  to  the  use  of 
violence  in  Rhodesia  for  two  reasons:  first 
of  all  from  political  conviction  imy  constant 
and  natural  hostility  to  all  violence  is  well 
linowni.  and  because  I  know  surely  that  the 
English  would  never  accept  going  to  war 
against  their  white  brothers  in  Rhotlesia.  I 
cannot  condemn  fratricidal  conflict  In  Nigeria 
and  approve  of  it  in  Rhodesia.  I  still  continue 
to  have  confidence  that  Britain  would  her- 
self find  the  means  to  put  an  end  to  this 
rebellion  which  is  unacceptable  to  Africans. 

From  this  premise,  I  hardly  understand, 
and  find  it  difficult  to  accept,  the  attitude  of 
the  British  Government  towards  the  people  of 
Biafra. 

That  the  Russians,  faithful  to  their  pol- 
icies, even  though  it  would  be  embarrassing 
for  them  to  consider  Blafrans  as  imperialists 
that  should  be  crushed,  should  furnish  all 
sorts  of  arms  to  the  Government  of  Federal 
Nigeria,  we  can.  to  a  ceruiin  extent,  under- 
stand. But  that  the  British  Government, 
leader  of  the  Commonwealth,  whose  duty  it 
should  have  been.  In  the  face  of  such  a  ter- 
rible drama,  to  play  the  role  of  mediator; 
that  England,  hostile  to  all  use  of  violence  in 
Rhodesia;  that  England  which  had  gracefully 
recognised  the  independence  of  Ireland  after 
several  centuries  of  living  together  under 
the  Uniied  Kingdom,  should  furnish  tlie 
most  lethal  weapons  for  the  massacre  of  Bl- 
afrans, who  themselves  are  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth,  surpasses  our  comprehen- 
sion; indignant  and  revolted  as  I  am.  being 
their  old  friend,  so  I  want  to  remain,  in  spite 
of  everything. 

Insofar  as  we  Africans  form  a  part  of  the 
world,  we  could  not  but  be  astonished  at  how 
little  we  are  valued;  at  the  indifference  with 
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which    people    treat    everything    that    con- 
cerns us. 

Certainly,  we  deplore,  all  of  tis.  this  war 
that  the  unfortunate  Vietnamese  people  have 
had  to  bear  since  30  years.  The  Vietnamese 
war  cannot,  however,  compare  in  horror  with 
the  war  in  Biafra.  More  people  die  in  Biafra 
from  hunger  than  in  Vietnam.  The  Blafrans. 
without  arms,  are  fighting  desperately  for 
their  Independence,  crushed  by  their  own 
brothers  who  are  assisted  by  two  great  Pow- 
ers in  their  work  of  extermination. 

The  Westerners  who  have  condemned  the 
millury  Junta  In  Greece  astonish  us— that  Is 
the  least  we  could  say — by  their  Indifference 
in  the  face  of  the  misfortune  which  has 
struck  Africa.  And.  moreover,  it  is  there  es- 
sentially a  Greek  internal  problem  and  tlie 
unity  of  Greece  is  not  in  question,  neither 
are  human  lives  there  in  danger.  One  could 
condemn  the  rape  of  individual  and  demo- 
cratic freedoms  by  the  new  leaders. 

All  this  should  incite  us.  Africans,  to  re- 
flect deeply  on  our  common  future.  Let  us 
avoid,  at  all  costs,  all  that  can  pilch  us  one 
against  the  other.  No  one  will  help  us  in 
overcoming  our  crises.  On  the  contrary,  sev- 
eral are  those  who  will  venture  to  pour  oil 
on  the  flames  of  our  division.  Where  we  can- 
not live  under  the  same  roof,  let  tis  try  to 
live  in  peace  in  different  cabins.  Concord 
will  not  hesitate  in  coming  back.  Let  us  not 
clothe  ourselves  with  considerations  of  a 
juridical  nature  when  tlie  life  ot  men  i.s 
at  stake.  Law  is  made  by  men  for  men.  Law 
does  not  make  a  man.  Let  us  Uike  care  that 
people  do  not  exploit,  at  our  expense,  our 
own  apathy,  our  Hlghi  In  the  face  oi  our  own 
responsibilities  posed  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  have  died  in  Biafra. 

How  do  you  want  people  to  t.tke  seriously 
our  complaints,  our  protests  against  South 
Africa.  Rhodesia  and  Portugal  when  we  ac- 
cept With  joy  of  heart  this  real  genocide  that 
Biafra  is  experiencing? 

I  condemn  all  fanaticism  except  one.  I 
am  and  remain,  in  fact  (1  shall  not  be  able 
to  espouse  it  sufficiently),  a  fanatic  for  dia- 
logue, negotiation,  thus  for  non-violence  and 
peace. 

Finally,  we  must  realize  this  ineluctable 
fact:  even  if,  as  a  result  of  this  military 
superiority  in  men  and  material,  Nigeria  suc- 
ceeds in  occupying  the  whole  of  Biafra.  the 
problem  of  the  secession  will  not  be  solved. 
There  will,  therefore,  be  no  real  peace  in 
Nigeria  as  long  as  Biafra  fights  for  its  inde- 
pendence. 

May  universal  conscience  take  a  sympa- 
thetic interest  in  this  sorrowful  drama 
and  impose  the  solution  which  men  of  flesh 
and  blood,  who  love  liberty,  are  waiting 
for:  the  "cease-fire"  and  negotiation  which 
alone  will  bring  peace  to  Biafra. 


creasing  tension  from  escalating  into  a 
shooting  war.  Since  the  otubreak  of  war, 
Zambia  has  employed  all  available  means  to 
avert  further  loss  of  life  and  property.  But 
the  Indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  Innocent 
civilian  population  has  filled  us  with  horror. 
Whereas  it  is  our  ardent  desire  to  foster 
African  unity  it  would  be  morally  wrong  to 
force  anybody  into  unity  founded  on  blood. 
For  unity  to  be  meaningful  and  beneficial  it 
nuist  be  based  on  the  consent  of  all  tlie 
parties  concerned,  offering  security  and  Jus- 
tice to  all.  This  Government  is  convinced 
that  the  heritage  of  bitterness  stemming 
from  this  horrifying  war  will  make  it  im- 
possible to  create  any  basis  for  political 
unity  of  Biafra  and  Nigeria.  The  Zambian 
Government  therelore  has  decided  to  recog- 
nise the  Republic  of  Biafra  as  a  sovereign 
and  independent  state. 

We  hope  that  the  establishment  of  this 
Republic  will  now  allow  Nigeria  and  the 
people  of  Biafra  to  work  out  a  better  frame 
work  for  co-operation  iu  order  to  ensure  a 
better  platform  lor  more  realistic  unity 
among  themselves  in  order  to  live  in  peace 
and  to  foster  African  unity  in  tlie  spirit  ot 
brotherhood  and  mutual  co-operation  for 
i!ie  benefit  ot  all  the  peoples  ot  thai  region. 


Statement    on    the    Recognition    of    the 
Republic  of  Biafra  by  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Zambia,  May  20,  1968 
The  tragedy  which  has  befallen  the  Feder- 
ation of  Nigeria  is  a  most  unwelcome  event 
in   this   phase  of  Africa's  development.  The 
current  war  and  the  atrocious  excesses  com- 
mitted in  waging  the  w'ar.  the  loss  of  human 
life  and  property,  have  shaken  this  continent 
and   there  are   no  prospects  yet  that  Biafra 
can  yield  to  what  has  almost  become  a  war  of 
attrition. 

The  Zambian  Government  has  been  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  this  area  ol 
Africa.  We  have  been,  and  are  still,  most  con- 
cerned about  peace,  stability  and  unity 
among  the  peoples  of  that  area.  We  have  been 
even  more  concerned  about  the  amount  of 
blood  which  is  being  shed  for  what  is  obvi- 
ously a  futile  cause.  War  in  our  opinion  will 
not  induce  surrender.  It  will,  as  has  already 
been  seen,  continue  to  widen  the  gap  be- 
tween the  two  combatants  and  increase  fear 
among  those  who  are  the  victims  of  war. 

Even  before  the  crisis  burst  into  military 
hostilities  the  Zambian  Government  did 
everything  in  its  power  to  prevent  the  in- 


U.S,   POLICY   TOWARD   COMMUNIST 
CHINA 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
iO.  I  siJOke  at  some  length  concerning 
wlrat  might  be  termed  subtle  indications 
that  the  administration  may  be  attempt- 
ing to  alter  our  established  policy  towai'd 
Communist  China.  I  drew  attention  to 
statements  made  this  year  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Vice  President,  tlie  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  the  Under  Secretary 
for  Political  Affairs  which  seem  to  run 
counter  to  previous  statements  by  these 
.same  people  and  by  other  administration 
officials. 

Tlie  new  statements  conveniently  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  the  Government  of 
China  which  the  United  States  and  a 
large  ma.jority  of  other  countries  in  the 
world  recognize  as  the  legitimate  repre- 
sentative of  the  Chinese  people  is  at 
this  moment  suffering  a  long  exile  in  the 
Chinese  province  of  Taiwan. 

The  new  statements  specifically  con- 
tradict the  request  of  the  foimer  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  $5  billion  for  a  "thin" 
ABM  system  designed  to  protect  us  from 
"the  growing  Chinese  Communist  nu- 
clear threat."  and  the  often-repeated  as- 
surance of  the  Secretary  of  State  that 
one  of  the  main  reasons  American  troops 
are  in  Vietnam  is  to  prevent  Chinese 
Communist  exijansion  into  Southeast 
Asia. 

In  my  original  speech  on  the  Senate 
floor,  I  suggested  that  the  adininistra- 
tion  owes  the  American  people  a  suc- 
cinct, straightforward  explanation  of  its 
policy  toward  Communist  China.  In  fur- 
therance of  that  objective.  I  have  written 
directly  to  the  Secretary  of  State  asking 
for  clarification  of  the  many  seeming 
contradictions  in  recent  administration 
statements  about  Communist  China. 

Mr.  President.  I  regret  to  say  that  there 
are  now  further  indications  that  the 
thinking  of  certain  administration  fig- 
ures concerning  Communist  China  is  per- 
haps out  of  touch  with  reality. 

I  wish  specifically  to  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  to  two  articles  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  at  the  end  of 
June.  In  an  interview  published  on  June 


23,  Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  is 
quoted  as  saying : 

Mr,  Humphrey,  1  think  we  must  initiate  a 
constant,  persistent  effort  to  open  up  China, 
and  to  get  away  from  the  Isolation  of  China 
to  peaceful  engagement  with  her,  or  at  a 
minimum,  a  policy  of  containment  without 
isolation— but  at  least  that  she  has  contact. 
And  we  actively  pursue  that. 

Now.  I  don't  think  it'll  work  right  away, 
but  I  think  we've  got  to  pursue  it.  In  trade — 
I  don't  mean  Just  cultural  exchanges.  I  don't 
mean  Just  journalist  exchanges,  doctors  and 
educators — I  mean  commerce.  Most  all  po- 
litical developments  follow  functional  activ- 
.ities. 

Question:  Does  that  apply  to  China? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  say  so.  Yes,  very  defi- 
nitely, to  China. 

Question:  What  alwut  our  embargo,  sir? 

Mr,  Humphrey.  1  think  that  this  is  not 
serving  our  national  interest.  I  tlilnk  tliat 
on  strategic  grwds.  that  is.  military  goods, 
yes.  we  must  have  an  embargo.  But  to  em- 
bargo, for  example,  the  sale  of  food  stuffs, 
or  soft  goods,  is  no  longer  relevant  to  the 
kind  of  world  in  which  we  live. 

So  here  we  have  an  absolutely  crystal 
clear  statemeiit  by  the  Vice  President  in- 
dicating that  lie  wants  to  abandon  our 
embargo  on  tiade  with  Conmiunist  China. 
He  indicates  he  wants  to  send  American 
cultui-al  delegations,  joui'nalists.  doctors, 
educators,  and  trade  officials  to  Peking 
in  hopes  of  making  the  men  in  power 
there  more  reasonable  and  friendly  to- 
wards the  West. 

I  refiiet  to  say  that  although  the  Vice 
President  obviously  has  access  to  infoi- 
mation  about  what  is  goins  on  in  Com- 
munist China  from  many  sources,  in- 
cluding tiio.se  which  are  classified  and 
not  available  to  other  citizens,  he  seems 
to  be  seriously  misinformed  about  t)ie 
situation  on  the  mainland.  In  fact,  news- 
pai>er  reports — which  are  readily  acces- 
sible to  those  in  public  office  as  well  as  to 
the  public  in  general — strongly  .suggest 
that  this  is  hardly  the  time  for  the  U.S. 
Government  to  send  Americans  on 
peaceful  missions  to  the  Chinese  capital. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  New  Yoik 
Times  on  June  28  which  indicates  that 
the  Chinese  Communists  are  becoming 
more  confused  and  even  less  civil — if  that 
is  possible — than  ever  before.  This  article 
states  in  part: 

An  increasingly  edgy,  xenophobic  regime  in 
Peking  has  cut  down  Communist  China's 
contacts  with  the  outside  world  to  its  low- 
est level  to  date. 

Very  lew  individuals  get  permits  to  go  to 
China  these  days.  Fewer  still  are  allowed  to 
live  there,  and  those  who  do  run  the  risk  of 
Ijoing  jailed  or  deported, 

.\  member  of  the  diplomatic  niLssion  in 
Peking  who  visited  Hong  Kong  recently  re- 
ported that  most  of  the  160-odd  foreigners 
who  had  been  living  in  a  sprawling  three- 
story  apartment  complex  in  Peking  called 
Friendsliip  Hotel  had  disappeared. 

They  include  Communists,  fellow  travelers 
and  visiting  specialists  of  many  nationalities. 

Some  are  known  to  be  under  arrest  .  .  . 
.some  are  thought  to  have  left  the  country, 
cither  voluntarily  or  as  a  result  of  deporta- 
tion. 

The  diplomatic  visitor  from  Peking  re- 
ported only  two  new  arrivals  at  Friendship 
Hotel  in  tiie  last  three  months.  .  . 

More  than  30  foreigners  ha\e  been  ar- 
rested. These  include  several  ships'  officers,  a 
number  of  businessmen,  a  British  engineer 
who  had  been  working  on  the  installation 
of  a  factory  in  Kaiisu  and  two  British  Jour- 
nalists. 
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Twelve  Japanese  trade  repijsentatlves  are 
known  to  be  In  prison.  Severa  weeks  ago  the 
Peking  correspondent  of  the  apanese  dally. 
Nlhon  Kelzal,  was  Jailed  ( n  unspeclfled 
charges. 

Only  three  Japanese  corresffciidents  of  the 
eight  who  were  in  Peking  i  year  ago  are 
still  there.  .  .  . 


Mr.  Piesldent.  I  wonder 
respon.sible  for  high  admii 
ficials  to  suggest  that 
ists  and  trade  lepresentati 
Id  Peking  in  light  of  what  1 
to  Japanese  journahsts  ant 
f.entatives  who  were  also  th 
establish  peaceful  con 
Chinese  Communists? 

Mr.  President,  Is  it  res 
test  that  American  official 
vLsas  to  f,'o  to  Communist 
Edgar  Snow,  the  America i 
has  been  on  very  friendly 
Chinese  Communists  since 
book.  'Red  Star  Over  Chi 
published,  in  1937.  has  .ju.st 
a  visa   ta  -idsit  liis  old   fr 
mainland? 

Finally.  I  wish  to  hiquiie 
lespcnsible  for  the  second  h 
official  in  the  land  to  be  t 
.'iastically   about   closer   r 
Communist  China — an  en 
the  Chinese  Commimists 
obviously  do  not  share — wh4n 
engaged  in  the  longest  wa 
lion's  history  and  the  Chii 
nists  are  urging  our  enem 
prolong   the  conflict  and 
arms,  equipment,  and  supper 
so  that  the  North  Vietna 
ecute  the  war  even  more 

We  must  not  permit  the 
disastrous  miscalculations 
America's  China  policy  in  t 
to  reoccur. 

This  is  the  time  for  a 
f  motional,  clear,  and  deli 
ment  of  the  mainland 
time  for  the  United  State; 
hand    of    friendship    to 
Chinese  Communist  regime 
of  a  contrived  urgency  that 
new  opportunities  for  impr 
are  being  lost. 

It  is  no  time  to  clamor 
stitution  of  current  policif 
based  upon  the  almost  ui 
cepted  realities  of  the  sit 
defined  new  policies  based 
thinking  and  untested  con, 
what  the  future  may  bring. 
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received  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  de- 
gree during  the  commencement  exercises. 
He  spoke  to  this  class  of  its  burden,  and 
of  the  burdens  that  previous  classes  had 
been  forced  to  assume.  Yet  he  avoided 
historical  rationalization  in,  favor  of  a 
thoughtful  perspective  that  sharpens, 
rather  than  weakens,  the  relevance  of 
their  burdens. 

This  is  most  characteristic  of  the  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Virginia.  He  has  dis- 
played the  same  thoughtfulness.  imagi- 
nation, and  ability  that  mark  this  com- 
mencement address  sir.cc  he  first  came  to 
the  Senate. 

I  commend  this  addre.ss  to  Senators 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
r.s  follows: 

Tfxt  of  Commencemfnt  AnnRES.s  ey  US. 
aENAfOR  William  B  spong.  Jr..  Hampden- 
Sydnet  College.  Hampden-Sydnbt,  Va., 
;.'UNDAT,  June  2,  1968 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  ."ihare  your  com- 
mencement exercises  wiUi  yon.  yet  I  was 
somewhat  hesitant  in  preparing  these  re- 
marks. Commencement  exercises  should,  in 
a  way.  be  optimistic.  There  is  much  before 
you  and  there  are  many  things  to  do.  Hope- 
fully, you  are  well -prepared  Ui  make  the 
most  of  your  future.  But  there  Is  pessimism 
today  we  cannot  escape.  There  are  problems 
we  cannot  overlook.  There  are  questions  we 
cannot  easily  answer.  There  will  Le  ditlicult 
days  we  cannot  avoid. 

We  have  begun  peace  neKotlatlons  which 
are  currently  underway  in  Paris,  yet  in  Viet 
Nam  the  week  after  peace  talks  began  we 
suSered  the  highest  casualty  rate  of  any 
week  during  the  war.  And.  In  Paris  Itself,  the 
Initial  weeks  of  negotiations  appear  to  be 
little  more  than  jousting  lourniunents  of 
\.ords. 

We  ;ire  the  richest  nation  the  world  has 
ever  known,  yet  tlie  basin  of  our  economy 
is  threatened  from  abroad,  with  even  our 
;\llies  testing  the  strenpth  of  the  dollar.  Here 
at  home,  the  affluence,  and  the  means  of 
obtaining  the  affluence,  which  so  many  of 
our  people  have  found,  has  totally  escaped 
Lome  30  million  of  our  people. 

We  are  the  most  powerful  nation  yet  to 
exist,  but  we  have  often  belittled  the  tradi- 
tions and  mores  of  the  nations  we  have  tried 
to  help.  We  have  often  dominated  co-op- 
erative efforts  with  our  allies  in  an  arrogant 
manner.  Too  often,  we  have  reacted  Im- 
pulsively to  situations,  without  taking  Into 
account  the  long-range  potentialities  of  a 
situation.  And  many  times,  in  many  places, 
we  find  ourselves  without  friends. 

For  years,  we  talked  at>out  the  runU-to- 
urban  trend,  about  the  migration  of  our  peo- 
ple to  the  cities.  And  talk  Is  about  all  we  did. 
with  the  result  that  we  created  core  city 
nightmares,  suburbs  without  adequate  trans- 
portation to  places  of  work,  air  and  water 
pollution  problems  and  Inadequately  planned 
school,  housing  and  medical  facilities. 

We  have  many  problems  and  seemingly 
few  answers.  Yet,  our  situation  is  a  little 
Ironic.  We  are  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
nation.  We  have  offered  our  people  more  free- 
dom, more  opportunity  than  any  other  na- 
tion. We  do  today.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, we  have  glossed  over  the  problems 
which  did  exist.  We  have  closed  our  eyee  and 
wished  they  would  go  away.  We  have  waited 
for  things  to  work  themselves  out.  And  we 
liave  tacitly  hoped,  that  no  matter  how  little 
we  did  ourselves,  a  Supreme  Being  would 
take  care  of  children,  drunkards  and  the 
United  States  of  America. 

As  a  result,  old  problems  still  plague  us, 
unsolved  problems  take  on  new  faces  and 
new  complications  and  give  rise  to  more 
Intense  problems. 


In  1962  Michael  Harrington  published  a 
bcK)k  entitled  The  Other  America.  His  sub- 
ject was  the  poverty  which  exists  In  many  of 
our  large  cities.  Another  author.  Robert 
Hunter,  wrote  a  book  called  Porerty.  in 
which  he  defined  the  term  as  the  condition 
In  which  persons  "though  using  tiieir  best 
efforts,  are  f.illing  to  obtain  sufficient  neces- 
sities for  maintaining  physical  efficiency." 
After  studj-lng  all  available  statlsUos.  Hunter 
concluded  that  "about  10  million  Americans 
were  living  In  poverty." 

If  the  neme  of  Robert  Hunter  Is  less  t\- 
mlllir  than  that  of  Michael  Harrington.  It 
m.iy  be  because  Robert  Hunter  wrote  In  1904. 

People  demonstrate — for  civil  rights, 
against  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  for  various 
other  causes.  But  such  artlvltlee  are  not 
without  their  antecedents.  In  the  early  yexrs, 
of  our  century.  Susan  Anthony  waved  picket 
sipns  for  women's  suffrage.  The  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  and  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  carried  their  crusades  into 
the  b.ira  and  saloons  themselves.  The  so- 
ciUed  "bonus  army"  of  veterans  marched  on 
Washington  in  1932  demanding  cash  bonuses 
and  was  dispersed  only  after  regular  troops 
had  been  ctiUed  out. 

And  student  Involvement  In  such  activi- 
ties is  not  nrlglnal  with  our  decade  If  to- 
day's anti-war  signs  say  "Draft  Beer,  not 
Students"  r.ithcr  than  "Schools,  not  Battle- 
ships." it  may  be  because  this  is  1968  and  not 
the  1930's  And.  although  there  Is  undovibt- 
edly  a  new  dimension  to  student  dissent  to- 
day, the  dissent  itself  Is  not  new 

Racial  riots  erupt  in  Watts.  Newark.  De- 
troit and  hundreds  of  other  U.S.  cities.  In- 
cluding the  nation's  capital.  Unfortunately, 
this  is  not  singular  to  our  times  cither.  As 
early  as  1844.  there  were  antl-Irl.sh  disturb- 
ances in  Philadelphia.  Antl-Chlnese  dis- 
orders occtirrcd  in  San  Francisco  in  1877. 
And.  there  are  ntimerous  Instances  through- 
out oi;r  history  when  riots  Involving  Negroes 
and  Whites  have  taken  place,  including  At- 
I.inta  in  1906.  Springfield.  Illinois  In  1908. 
East  St.  Louis  in  1917  and  Chicago,  New 
York.  Omaha  and  Washington  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1919.  the  summer  the  peace  talks  of 
World  War  I  were  concluded  In  Parts. 

Furthermore.  In  testifying  before  the  Ker- 
ner  Commission.  Kenneth  B.  Clark,  charac- 
terized the  commission  reports  which  were 
Issued  on  the  1919  Chicago  riot  and  the 
Harlem  riots  of  1935  and  1943.  ps  follows; 
"I  must  again  In  candor  say  ...  It  Is  a  kind 
of  Alice  in  'Wonderland — with  the  same  mov- 
ing picture  reshov/n  over  r.nd  over  again,  the 
same  analysis,  the  same  recommendations, 
and  the  same  Inaction." 

Today,  some  adults,  Including  members  cf 
the  academic  community,  encourage  rtu- 
dents  to  refuse  to  fight  in  Vietnam.  Yet 
Charles  Eliot  Norton.  Harvard  professor 
emeritus  at  the  time,  advised  students  not  to 
enlist  for  service  In  the  Spanish-American 
War.  because  it  was  an  "unrighteous  war." 

Pointing  to  antiwar  demonstrators  and 
draft  card  burners,  some  persons  have  con- 
cluded that  the  United  States  Is  losing  Its 
patriotic  tradition.  But  It  was  in  1933  that 
the  magazine.  The  Nation,  after  describing 
antiwar  demonstrations,  predicted.  "It  ^-ill 
take  more  than  flag  waving  and  bugle  calls 
to  empty  the  colleges  for  another  war."  Of 
course,  only  a  few  years  later  the  colleges 
were  emptied  as  Americans  went  to  try  where 
they  had  failed  before  "to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy." 

Unfortunately,  the  world  Is  still  not  so 
safe  for  democracy — as  evidenced  by  Cuba. 
Berlin,  the  Middle  East,  some  of  the  develop- 
ing nauoi.'s  and  the  Southe.ist  Asia  country 
of  Vietnam. 

Although  negotiations  are  underway,  we 
are  still   fighting  a  so-called  "limited  war." 

Furthermore,  we  are  told  that  our  people 
are  confused  and  uncertain  about  our  in- 
volvement in  this  "limited"  conflict. 

But  that  is  not  so  novel  either.  U.S.  Neus 
and  World  Report  once  wrote  "Down  at  the 
grass   roots,   what   people   want    is   peace.   If 
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thev  can  get  It    Falling  that,  thev  want  to  cide  whether  your  life  is  a  venture  or  a  re- 

fleht  a  war,  when  thev  must,  that  they  have  treat.  I  urge  you  to  opt  for  the  venture, 
a   real   chance  to    win.  They  don't  see   this  a  retreat  is  only  self-delusion.  Government 

chance  In  an  all-out  war  with  Communist  is  not  an  Impersonal  Institution  which  sits 

China  "  The  same  article  quotes  one  person  in  Washington  and  disperses  favors— either 

as   saving   "It's    foolish    to   fight    little    fires  to  those  who  clamor  or  to  those  who  wait 

until  Russia  is  ready  to  launch   an  all-out  patiently.  It  Is  you.  There  is  no  one  in  the 

attack  •'  while  another  person  suggests  "pull  nation's  capital  with  an  endless  amount  of 


all  our  men  out.  cut  the  losses  short." 

The  article  is  18  years  old  and  refers,  of 
course,  to  the  Korean  conflict. 

Observers  speak  of  a  breakdown  in  respect 
for  law  and  order.  Organized  crime  is  said  ,  .    t^ 

to  present  a  particular  threat.  If  we  refer  to     port  and  your  willingness  to  make  good.  If 
m  today  as  organized  crime  rather      all  refuse  to  defend  it  or  fail  to  labor  to  turn 


the  problem 
than  gangsterism  or  racketeering,  it  is  per- 
haps because  crime  has  become  more  subtle, 
more  sophisticated,  if  you  like.  But  to  say 
that  it  is  a  recent  threat  is  to  ignore  the 
Al  Capone  era  and  such  things  as  the  500 
gang  murders  which  took  place  in  Chicago 
alone  between   1920  and   1929. 

Likewise,  to  point  to  a  moral  breakdown 
among  youth  is  to  disregard  much  of  what 
took  place  in  the  1920's  and  to  point  to  a 
BilUe  Sol  Estes  or  other  corruption  in  gov- 
ernment is  to  forget  a  Tammany  Hall,  the 
teapot  dome  and  a  Bo.ss  Tweed. 

This  does  not  mean  that  our  problems  are 
the  same  as  they  were  in  previous  years.  In 
fact,  the  complexity  and  magnitude  of  these 
problems,  and  even  their  focus  has  changed 
dramatically. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  tliai  many  of  our 
problems  are  in  general  tlie  old  industrial- 
age  problems  in  the  new  wrappings  of  a  fur- 
ther developed  tcchnologiciil  and  urbanized 
nation.  We  have,  for  example,  had  the 
problem  of  war  before,  but  not  the  same 
threat  of  destruction.  We  have  had  poverty 
before,  but  not  on  tiie  s;iine  si-.ile;  w  ir  dem- 
onstrations, but  not  with  t!ie  s;une  implica- 
tions; a  previous  relaxation  ol  moral  stand- 
ards, but  not  with  the  same  results.  We  have 
had  urban  problems  but  not  the  questions 
of    air    and    water    pollution,    r.ipid    tran.sit 


As  a  part  of  the  contest  each  student 
was  required  to  complete  an  essay  on 
•What's  A  Fair  Draft  Policy?"  This  year, 
as  I  am  each  year.  I  was  impre.ssed  with 
the  depth  of  understandins  and  the  ded- 
ication to  our  democratic  principles 
displayed  by  these  young  people  in  theii; 
essays.  This  topic  is  one  of  vital  interest 
to  this  age  group,  and  their  essays  reflect 
sound  reasoning  which  should  be  ol  in- 
terest to  us  all.  For  the  participants,  the 
topic  took  on  added  importance  when 
it  was  subsequently  chosen  as  the  na- 
tional hisih  school  debate  topic. 

^,^^^„ _^ Of  course,  it  would  be  impKJSsible  for 

Likewise,  society  cannot  be  separated  from     everyone  to  read  all  these  essays,  but  1 


dollars  or  roads  or  schools  or  police  protec- 
tion. Government  has  only  your  money.  It 
does  only  what  is  has  been  told  or  convinced 
that  a  majority  cf  you  want  it  to  do.  And  it 
will  survive  only  as  long  as  it  has  yotir  sup- 


its  resources  u>  utilitarian  goods  and  services 
then  it  will  not  endure. 


its  components.  It  is  only  as  wealthy  as  the 
amount  of  goods  and  services  which  its  mem- 
bers produce.  Its  activities  are  only  as  or- 
ganized as  the  efforts  o;  its  citizens.  Its  social 
courtesies  and  pleasantries  arc  only  as  gen- 
uine and  widespread  as  e;ich  member  takes 
it  upon  himself  to  make  them.  Its  mores,  at- 
titudes and  traditions  are  only  as  strong  as 
its  members'  support  and  exist  only  as  long 
iis  its  members  uphold  them. 

Thus,  you  determine,  you  influence,  you 
destrov— or  you  abdicate  responsibility  en- 
tirely.'Each  day.  no  matter  wlicre  you  go 
froni  here,  you  accept  or  challenge.  To  a  great 
extent,  it  makes  no  difference  vhich  you  do. 
What  is  importani  i.s  that  neither  your  ac- 
ceptance nor  your  challenge  he  a  retreat — 
that  your  acceptance  not  be  determined  by 
laziness  or  unconcern  or  fear:  tliat  your  chal- 
lenge not  be  a  di-ssent  ba.sed  on  an  Inability 
or  refusal  to  accept  discipline  and  respon- 
sibility. Certainly  dissent  should  be  ])er- 
mittcd.  but  it  should  be  constructive  and 
within  the  framework  cf  the  law. 

Both  government  and  society,  then,  cm  be 
your  servant,  or  you  can  be  their  slave — de- 
Ijending  on  the  role  you  choose  to  play.  If 
vou  choose  not  to  participate,  yoti  have  given 


health    and    educatioiia!    maiipov.er   on    the     up  a  chance  to  help  determine  your  own  des 


same  massive  level. 

Yet.  despite  this  increase  in  tlie  scope  and 
intensity  of  our  problems,  advanced  tech- 
nology and  expanding  educational  opportu- 
nities have  offered  a  new  Insight  into  our 
problems  and  an  incre.ise  in  llie  capacity  for 
solving  them. 

More  and  more  this  capacity  will  now  be 
exercised  by  you.  This  does  not  mean  that 
you  must  reject  all  that  has  come  before. 
Much  has  been  done;  much  has  been  accom- 
plished. And  If  it  has  been  brought  about  in 
ways  of  which  yovt  disapprove,  you  must  also 
remember  that  situations  and  events  color 
outlooks.  You  have  lived  outside  of  the  im- 
mediate influence  of  two  events  which  had 
significant  materialistic  and  profound  psy- 
chological implications  for  your  elders.  These 
events  were  the  depression  and  a  world  war. 
In  the  same  way  that  these  events  influenced 
your  parents'  attitudes  and  outlooks,  your 
life  in  a  world  of  materialistic  plenty  and  a 
world  alerted  to  the  potentialities  of  nuclear 
power  has  affected  many  of  your  attitudes 
and  outlooks. 

You  have  spent  four  years  l.ere  in  prepa- 
ration for  your  life  ahead.  The  question  now 
is.  "What  are  you  going  to  do  with  thai 
preparation?" 

There  are  many  places  you  cm  go  from 
here.  There  are  many  things  you  can  do.  And 
there  are  many  ways  you  can  hide.  You  can 
put  on  flowers  and  robes,  smoke  one  thing  or 
another  and  find  your  own  world.  You  can 
seek  the  ivy-covered  walls  of  some  other  in- 
stitution. 'You  can  find  a  slot  in  the  V>u- 
re.iucratic  jungle  ol  the  military-industrial 
complex  or  in  a  federal  government  agency. 
Or.  you  can  find  a  job  in  a  business  which 


tiny  and  to  ensure  that  mimy  of  your  needs 
are  met.  And  if  you  refrain  from  involvement, 
vou  surrender  liie  right  to  disparage  the  poli- 
cies and  practices  of  your  government  and 
community. 

You  must  choose  yotir  own  course.  Involve- 


tliink  some  of  the  most  outstanding  ones 
selected  by  an  impartial  panel  of  three 
judges  should  receive  wider  circulation, 
and  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  two 
ol  these  essays,  written  by  Miss  Mary 
Maruaret  McKeown.  of  Casper,  'Wyo . 
and  Jay  H.  Jolley.  of  Lovell,  Wyo..  which 
leceived  honorable  mention  in  the  Mc- 
Gee  Senate  internship  contest,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THERE'S    A    COI-'NTRY    TO    SERVE 

(By  Margaret  McKeown) 
Draft  card  burner!  Rioter!  Traitor!  These 
are  the  cries  of  the  American  people.  They 
give  evidence  to  much  of  the  discontent 
about  those  who  do  not  comply  with  the 
present  draft  laws.  Although  it  is  a  b.tsic 
American  right  to  dissent  and  express  one's 
opinion,  recent  demonstrations  against  the 
draft  have  gone  far  beyond  the  original  right 
to  dissent.  It  has  even  been  stiggested  that 
it  may  be  a  Communist  conspiracy  that  pro- 
vokes" the  demonstrations.  "With  this  build- 
up of  discontent  and  doubt  about  our  draii 
system.^  a  major  facet  of  our  government,  u 
would  be  frivolous  to  ignore  it. "  Instead,  it  lo 
our  duty  as  American  citizens  to  inform  our- 
selves before  passing  judgment  and  then  ynn 
in  an  effort  to  correct  the  wrong  or  supposed 


ment  wUl  not  always  be  easy  and  it  will  not      wrong.  A  challenge  '^•'^%|'^^^"  PJi^^^^f^^;^^ 

and  it  now  becomes  a  challenge  to  protect 

our  United  States. 


always  come  out  right.  Life  is  a  combination 
of  victory  and  defeat.  But  if  victory  were 
alwavs  predetermined,  there  would  be  no 
challenge;  and  if  defeat  were  always  certain, 
there  would  be  only  eternal  frustration. 

I  cannot  give  you  the  answers,  but  I  can 
tell  you  that  you  must  try.  with  me.  to  find 
ihem.  Cities  are  not  built  without  strength 
and  youth  and  ideas  and  ideals.  And  dreams 
are  not  brought  to  fruition  by  the  noise  of 
demagogic  oratory  and  violence,  but  by  the 
reasonable  and  responsible  comination  of 
thought,  discussion  and  action.  The  future 
of  our  government,  our  society,  our  nation, 
and  perhaps  the  world,  depends  on  individual 
effort,  individual  ability,  individual  commit- 
ment and  constructive  individual  involve- 
ment. Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Jr.. 
once  noted.  "I  think  that,  as  life  is  action  and 
passion,  it  is  required  of  a  man  that  he  should 
share  the  passion  and  action  of  his  time  at 
peril  of  being  judged  not  to  have  lived." 

I  again  urge  you  to  make  your  life  a  venture 
and  wish  you  well. 


McGEE  SENATE  INTERNSHIP 
CONTEST 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  for  several 

years  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be 

able  to  conduct  for  high  school  students 

will  "let  you  melt  into  the  chamber  of  com-     j,.j   j^-jy   state   of   Wyoming   the   McGee 

merce.  the  country  club  and  suburbia  and     senate  internship  contest,  which  brings 


disappear  from  relevancy. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  your  actual  involve- 
ment in  any  of  these  groups  or  situations, 
which  determines  your  life,  but  the  attitudes 
which  you  take  with  you.  Those  attitudes  de- 


bacle to  Washington  one  boy  and  one  girl 
for  a  week  of  observing  democracy  in  ac- 
tion—here in  the  Seftate  and  in  Wash- 
ington. 


Those  dissenting  often  ask  why  it  is  nec- 
essary to  maintain  such  a  military  force  for  a 
strong  world  power.  They  doubt  the  worth  of 
serving  In  a  military  regiment,  for  they  have 
not  looked  into  the  future.  Our  changing 
world  can  no  longer  conform  to  standards  o: 
the  past,  it  must  create  and  conform  to  ideas 
and  practices  applicable  to  the  present  and 
future.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  only  logical 
but  vitallv  necessary  to  maintain  a  large  mili- 
tary force".  The  rise  of  new  world  powers,  tech- 
nological advances,  perfection  of  nuclear 
missUe  facilities,  and  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  the  world  today  have  created 
the  situation.  Our  ideas  and  practices  must 
now  be  ready  to  meet  that  situation. 

With  Communist  advances  not  only  in  the 
Middle  East,  but  in  Cuba  and  South  America, 
the  security  of  our  nation  becomes  less  stable. 
Our  security  is  dependent  upon  the  security 
of  our  fellovi-  nations  in  todays  world.  As  they 
become  less  powerful,  we  too  must  re- 
evaluate our  status  and  strive  hard  to  main- 
tain our  position.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  do 
so  is  the  establishment  of  a  substantial  mili- 
tary power. 

When  other  nations  continue  to  increase 
their  armies  and  expand  military  facilities, 
would  it  not  be  dangerous  for  us  not  to  do 
the  same?  To  protect  themselves  these 
nations  produce  armies  that  show  progress- 
ing quality  with  each  passing  year.  Will  we 
meet  that  advance? 

Now  that  the  necessity  for  malntainment 
of  a  substantia!  military  force  has  been 
established,  the  question  arises  as  to  the  best 
type   of   system    to    obtain    people    for   our 
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country's  defense  purpHDsee. 
(Hie  of   the  gysteroe  that 
the    fairest    and    mo^t    adv 
bhould  Orst  oonsddeir  two  othei 
inents  and  then  relate  their 
to  the  propoeed  systetn.  These 
tlons  are  the  voluntary  service 
ihe  universal  draft  method. 

Lately  there  has  been  wide 
'oluntary  service  method.  This 
nould  Involve  a  pxay  Increase  an 
to  make  serving  in  the  armies 
career.  Unfortunately,  we  can 
such    a    program.    Tlie    sltuatl 
demands  a  large  force  and  this 
not  supply  sucii  a  force.  Also, 
attract  the  men  who  excell  in  t 
the  military  certainly  could  not 
private  industry.  This  would  c 
Ucklng  In  many  technological  a 
sentatlve    Stratton,    a    Democrf 
York,    reported    that    this    kin 
would  cost  us  six  to  twelve  blluA 
nually.  Thus,  a  defense  system 
would  lack  In  both  quality  an4 

In    view   of    this,   others    hav( 
universal  draft.  In  this  sense 
"rcflJly"    unlvrrsal   draft.    VVoini 
taken  out  ol  the  homes  and  pu 
Tliroughout  the  ages,  although 
liave    been    suitable    for    .such 
place  has   been   in   the  home, 
provide  for  leaders  of  the  lutu 
a  woman's  role 

On  the  basis  of  tJie  advantage 
vantages  of  these  ideas,  I 
be  a  system  that  would  be  a 
solutiodi  in  light  of  its  combinei 
The  e<iltor  of  "science"  spoke 
Idea,  but  he  merely  employed  t 
"prime-age"  group. 

Tliose  who  are  first  eligible 
men    between    the    ages    of 
twenty-two    are    undoubtedly 
service    to    their    country.    The 
physically  fit.  and  hold  a  great 
venture.  For  these  reasons  it  is 
advantage  to  contain  as  many 
as    possible.    Under    my    suggested 
there  will  be  three  primary  ag( 
"prime-age"    group,    ages    eigh 
tweniy-lwQi  a  "middle"  group, 
three    throniijh    iwcnty-seven, 
group    composed    of    those    twi 
older.  It  woitid  be  set  up  entirel 
basis,  thus  a«<>iding  accusatio 
partiality.    It    t:«   only    pracUcu 
population   den&Uy   to  have   t 
up  within  the  sta'tps.  When  th< 
partment  issued  oi'iters  for  a 
the  request  would  be, filled  In 
population  and  men  /Eligible  t< 
bility  here  is  stated  merely  as 
of  the  age  of  eighteen.  Most  ol 
should  be  from  the  group  that  i 
the  nation,  this  group  being  thi 
group.   Tlie   remainder   or   the 
would  be  drawn  from  the  othe 

Stf  let  .stipulations  axe  necessi  ry 
students.  The  draft  call  would 
a  time  such  that  those  planning 
lege  would  know  whether  or  iic 
their  plans.  If  this  type  of  pei  ion 
drafted  at  this  time,  he  could 
scripted  during  his  initial  fou 
institution  of  higher  learning. 
Ing  being  here  not  only  a  colic  ; 
sity,  but  also  art,  trade,  and 
schools.    After    graduation    he 
again  be  up  for  dralt,  but  if 
taken  at  this  time,  he  could  c 
school  and  once  again  be 
draft  until  after  graduation 
after  graduate  scliool  would  n^ 
ered  reason  for  deferment 

Men  out  of  the  first  four  yelrs  of  college 
or  schooling  or  graduate  school  vould  be  put 
b.ick  into  the  lottery  with  the  "prime-age' 
group.  A  continued  existence  jl  this  plan 
would  create  a  mixed  selection  rom  the  ini- 
tial "prime-age"  group.  Those  not  entering 
school  and  not  drafted  while  (hey  were  In 
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that  category  would  then  be  In  the  "middle" 
group.  This  would  continue  until  they  were 
In  the  last  group.  The  last  two  groups  would 
be  smaller,  but  a  larger  proportion  com- 
pared to  the  size  would  be  taken  from  them 
so  as  to  Include  these  men  in  the  service.  If, 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  a  man  by  some  unlikely 
chance  had  not  been  drafted  he  would  be 
the  first  to  be  drafted  during  a  draft  call. 

Deferment  should  be  closely  limited  and 
examined.  Those  physically  disabled  or  some 
who  are  or  claim  to  be  conscientious  objec- 
tors shall  be  drafted  and  put  in  non-combat 
duty.  There  are  also  places  for  these  people 
in  positions  that  civilians  now  occupy  and 
adoption  of  this  method  will  allow  for  a  cut 
in  the  civilian  payroll.  Only  men  with  prison 
records,  proven  mental  defects  and  dis- 
abilities that  would  prevent  any  type  of  work 
involved  in  the  defense  program  would  be 
given  exemptions  permanently. 

Certain  questions  would  again  arise  as  to 
the  practicability  of  this  possible  solution. 
The  advantages  of  this  method  will  be  fur- 
ther discussed. 

Now  there  is  a  looming  uncertainty  for 
men  hoping  to  enter  or  finish  college.  Letting 
them  complete  their  education  benefits  not 
only  them,  but  the  Army  and  the  country  as 
a  whole.  By  permitting  them  to  finish  this 
education  and  then  putting  them  back  into 
the  group  froni  which  the  majority  of  the 
draftees  are  taken,  the  service  will  gain  an 
advantageous  variety  of  men.  many  of  whom 
win  have  had  training  and  education  appli- 
cable to  their  assignments  in  the  Army. 

The  lottery  .system  to  be  conducted  under 
military  and  civilian  .»upervlElon  is  an  ad- 
vantage for  all.  Too  many  of  the  agitators 
today  claim  that  they  are  not  chosen  fairly 
for  the  draft.  Whether  or  not  these  ticcusn- 
tions  are  true,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to 
eliminate  them  and  provide  for  acceptance 
of  the  draft  system. 

"Hippies"  or  "flower  children"  iia  todays 
society  would  be  given  the  same  coiisidcra- 
tion  as  the  "scholars".  It  is  assuredly  unfair 
to  favor  one  group,  for  in  accordance  with 
our  basic  beliefs,  both  are  equal. 

A  limited  amount  of  deferments  will  cre- 
ate a  more  equalized  system.  Today  many 
civilians  are  employed  in  Jobs  that  can  be 
tilled  by  the  increased  amount  of  men  ob- 
tained due  to  fewer  deferments.  An  equalized 
method  provides  an  opportunity  for  individ- 
uality. As  each  person  enters  the  Army,  he 
is  considered  on  the  same  level  as  his  com- 
rades and  only  through  his  initiative  and 
achievement  will  he  be  different.  This  would 
be  a  very  favorable  condition  for  character 
tlevelopment. 

To  establish,  maintain,  and  sustain  an  army 
with  both  quality  and  quantity  Is,  at  least, 
a  most  difficult  task.  Public  Interest  and  co- 
c-peratlon  helping  to  fulfill  the  challenge 
ot  protecting  our  nation  will  be  a  step  to- 
ward fulfillment  of  the  task  before  us.  But, 
as  John  F.  Kennedy  once  told  us,  "American 
citizenship  involves  duties  no  less  than  priv- 
ileges." 

Wh.\t  Is  a  Fair  Draft  Policy? 
( By  Jay  H.  Jolley ) 

I  am  a  male  approaching  draft  age;  there- 
fore I  am  vitally  concerned  with  the  "draft 
system"  or  any  of  its  replacements.  Until  man 
has  found  a  way  to  stay  at  peace  with  his 
fellows,  there  is  not  any  doubt  about  the 
need  for  a  method  of  retaining  a  defense 
force.  I  strongly  believe  that  the  fairest  pos- 
sible method  is  the  Universal  Military  Train- 
ing System.  In  this  essay  I  am  Z'^\n%  to  prove 
this  statement. 

Before  I  go  about  working  up  a  new  draft 
]X)llcy,  I  am  going  to  point  out  the  inequities 
iind  deficiencies  in  the  old  system.  First  of 
all,  wars  are  always  going  to  be  unfair  to  the 
youth  wlio  have  to  figlit  tl.cm.  The  iujuslice. 
i'.owever.  in  the  present  system  is  much  more 
prevalent  than  necessary.  In  the  present  sys- 
tem many  unnecessary  deferments  are  given. 
Students  taking  undergraduate  or  graduate 


courses  In  college  were  automatically  given 
deferments.  This  action  created  a  rather 
privileged  class  The  lA  classed  potential 
draftees  cried  that  this  made  the  draft  sys- 
tem a  "poor  man's  army".  They  pointed  out 
that  the  boys  who  could  afford  to  po  to  col- 
lege "bought"  their  way  out  of  the  draft. 
Married  men  also  received  deferments.  Many 
men  not  yet  ready  for  marriage  Jumped  at 
the  chance  to  "sneak"   out  of   the  draft. 

When  the  yiet  Nam  conflict  nece.ssitated  a 
change,  only  married  men  with  children  re- 
ceived deferments.  Men  began  to  father  chil- 
dren as  soon  as  possible  after  marriage.  This 
is  known  as  "babying  out".  With  the  many 
deferments  being  given  for  almost  any  rea- 
son, the  ones  who  are  drafted  develop  a 
"sucker"  complex.  The  men  become  more 
interested  in  finding  loopholes  in  the  draft 
than  they  are  In  serving  their  country.  They 
become  militant  in  their  refusal  to  fulfill 
their  obligations  to  their  country.  This  is 
evident  In  the  marches,  riots,  and  other  dem- 
onstrations being  staged  against  the  draft. 
I  believe  that  the  Injustice  In  the  present 
sy.stem  is  killing  the  patriotism  In  our  youth. 
A  (  hiinge  is  needed  and  now! 

The  change  should  be  to  Universal  Mil'.- 
t.iry  Training.  Of  course.  Universal  Military 
I'ralnlng  would  have  its  problems  too,  taut 
they  could  be  worked  oiit.  In  the  long  run 
It  would  be  a  much  better  program.  The 
fr.imework  of  the  Universal  Military  Training 
that  I  propose  would  be  this:  Every  eighteen 
year  old  male  would  serve  in  one  of  the 
;  rmed  forces.  Only  the  lowest  minimum  of 
exceptions  would  be  permitted;  the  mentally 
r?trirded.  and  those  with  some  drastic  physi- 
c;il  defect.  For  instance,  a  person  born  with- 
out the  use  of  a  limb  could  be  given  tasks 
ihf.t  he  could  perform.  This  would  better 
l>reptire  him  for  a  more  normal  life.  Upon 
his  eighteenth  birthday  if  he  is  still  in  high 
-school  or  college  the  trainee  v.ould  be  al- 
lowed   to  finish  the  school  year. 

The  new  draftees  would  choose  between 
Joining  the  regular  armed  forces  for  a  two 
year  hitch  or  staying  within  the  Universal 
Military  Training  program.  In  the  regular 
armed  forces  they  would  receive  all  the  pay, 
privileges,  and  benefits  due  the  regulars.  In 
Universal  Military  Training  they  would  re- 
ceive clothing,  shelter,  sustenance  and  other 
necessities  but  only  a  small  stipend.  Five 
or  ten  dollars  for  pocket  change  for  extras. 
The  trainees  would  spend  their  year  in  mili- 
tary training  and  other  Instruction  neces- 
sary to  military,  and  all-round  preparedness. 
Also  the  trainees  would  be  used  In  time  of 
emergencies  such  as:  floods.  Etorms.  riots, 
and  fires.  After  serving  their  year  t.f  active 
duty,  the  Universal  Military  Training  trainee 
would  spend  two  weeks  of  his  summer  In  a 
"refresher"  camp.  He  would  continue  coming 
to  these  camps  until  age  thirty-five  at  which 
he  would  go  into  the  reserves.  In  this  way 
America  would  have  a  continuous  regular 
armed  force,  yet  the  rest  of  the  total  man- 
power of  the  country  would  have  had  some 
military  training,  and  could  be  available  as 
a  backup  force. 

In  preparing  a  new  draft  policy,  certain 
objectives  must  be  met.  The  system  must  be 
■able  to  supply  the  men  needed  In  our  armed 
forces.  It  must  be  able  to  "enlarge"  Itself  In 
times  of  emergency  to  bring  great  numbers 
of  additional  men  into  our  armed  forces.  It 
should  also  build  physical  fitness  and  self- 
discipline  in  the  young  men.  The  system 
should  accept  the  large  liumber  of  presently 
unnecessarily  exempted  boys. 

It  should  Include  those  who  are  exempted 
because  of  moderate  or  correctable  disabili- 
ties. The  system  should  as  far  as  possible 
eliminate  the  present  unfairness.  The  sys- 
tem should  create  a  desireJor  a  man  to  serve 
hla  country. 

Universal  Milltnry  Training  completes 
these  objectives  very^ell.  With  two  million 
boys  becoming  of  age  eighteen  every  year, 
there  isn't  any  doubt  that  Universal  Military 
Training  could  not  supply  the  men  needed  In 
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the  armed  forces.  In  times  of  emergency  It 
could  bring  almost  the  total  manpower  of 
the  United  States  Into  action  already 
trained.  If  every  young  male  went  throtigh 
a  year  of  Intensive  military  training.  It  would 
bring  forth  the  qualities  of  physical  fitness, 
and  self-dlsclpllne.  It  would  better  prepare 
him  for  life.  It  would  give  to  many  presently 
exempted  boys  the  chance  to  gain  the  bene- 
fits of  Universal  Military  Training  and  to 
serve  their  country.  By  taking  almost  all  of 
the  young  men  Universal  Military  Training 
eliminates  the  Idea  of  a  "poor  man's  army." 
With  the  unfairness  eliminated,  the  men 
would  be  able  to  gain  a  sense  of  pride  In 
serving  their  country. 

The  following  Is  a  quote  from  former  Gen- 
eral and  former  President  of  the  United 
States,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  "During  the 
years  In  which  I  served  as  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army.  I  tried  hard  but  unsuccessfully 
to  persuade  Congress  to  establish  a  sound 
system  of  Universal  Military  Training  In 
this  country. 

"I  felt  that  UMT  was  desirable  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  military  prepared- 
ness, but  for  reasons  of  fitness  and  discipline 
among  our  youth.  I  also  believed  that  It 
would  provide  the  fairest  approach  to  the 
always  thorny  problem  of  manpower  pro- 
curement." 

Universal  Military  Training  would  be  ,a 
practical  and  workable  plan.  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  would  also  be  the  fairest  pol- 
icy possible! 


SUPREME   COURT   NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  light 
of  the  current  controversy  over  the  nomi- 
nations made  by  the  President  to  the 
Supreme  Court  end  the  propriety  of  a 
member  of  the  Federal  judiciary  partici- 
pating in  the  actions  and  decisions  of 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Government, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  in  the 
American  Bar  Association  Journal  for 
August  1947  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal, 
August  1947) 

Independence  of  Judges;  Should  They  Be 
Used  for  Nonjudicial  Work"? 
(Note.— The  nominations,  by  the  Presi- 
dent, of  Judge  Marvin  Jones,  of  Texas,  to  be 
Clilef  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Claims  and  of 
United  States  District  Judge  John  Caskie 
Collet,  of  Missouri,  to  be  a  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Eighth  Circuit,  were  deemed  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  call  for  a 
report  and  commentary  on  the  undesirability 
of  the  practice  of  calling  on  Judges  of  the 
Courts  of  the  United  States  to  perform  tasks, 
perhaps  political  as  well  as  controversial,  in 
Executive  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
federal  Government.  This  aspect  as  to  Judge 
Jones  had  been  adverted  to  in  the  Journal 
at  the  time  of  his  nomination  (33  A. B.A.J. 
271;  March.  1947) ,  and  as  to  Judge  Collet,  at 
the  time  his  non-Judicial  services  had  been 
performed,  as  cited  in  the  Committee's  state- 
ment, (32  A.B.A.J.  279,  682;  May  and  October, 
1946;  see,  also,  33  A.B.A.J.  710;  July.  1947). 

( The  Senate  Committee  reported  the  Jones 
and  Collet  nominations  favorably,  and  they 
were  confirmed  on  July  8.  The  selection  of 
Judge  Collet  had  been  approved  by  our  As- 
sociation's Committee  because  of  his  State 
and  federal  Judicial  experience  and  his 
qualifications  for  promotion.  Judge  Jones  had 
been  nominated  before  our  Association's 
Committee  had  begun  to  function,  and-  his 
nomination  was  not  referred  to  the  Com- 
tnlttee  for  action.  The  statement  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  submitted  to 
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the  Senate  on  July  2,  went  deeply  Into  the 
question  of  using  Judges  for  nonjudicial 
services  in  Executive  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  brings  to  tJie  fore  again  an 
issue  which  has  been  vigorously  debated  in 
the  House  of  Delegates  and  also  discussed 
in  .tn  editorial  in  the  Journal  (32  A.B.A.J. 
862.  863;  December,  1946).  ns  well  as  in  pre- 
vious Issues,  In  that  editorial  the  significant 
views  of  Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson,  generally 
adverse  to  the  practice  save  perhaps  In  lim- 
ited and  extremely  emergent  circumsuinces. 
were  cited. 

(A  significant  feature  of  the  report  Is  the 
extent  to  which  It  cites  our  Association's 
Ciuions  of  Judicial  EUiics,  the  Opinions  of 
tl'.o  Committee  on  I^ofessional  Ethics  and 
Grievances,  and  other  matter  published  in 
tiie  Journal.  We  give  the  report  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  In  full.) 

On  this  occasion  your  Committee  has  been 
requested  to  go  beyond  the  simple  report 
on  these  nominations  and  to  offer  some  com- 
mentary on  the  propriety  of  employing 
Court  Justices  in  Executive  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  growing  practice  of  drafting  Judges  to 
fill  Executive  posts  Is  a  matter  of  serious 
concern.  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  have 
been  used  in  this  manner,  as  In  the  case  of 
Justice  Roberus  in  the  Pearl  Harbor  Inquiry 
and  Justice  Jackson  in  th°  Nuremberg 
trials.  In  like  manner  Federal  Circuit 
Judges,  District  Judges,  and  justltss  of  the 
Court  of  Claims,  have  been  called  upon  to 
perform  executive  and  other  nonjudicial 
functions. 

Sometimes  the  a.ssignment  resulu  In  the 
permanent  withdrawal  of  the  judge  from 
the  Nation's  judiciary.  At  other  times  the 
Judge  is  merely  "borrowed"  for  temporary 
Executive  duty  and  then  Is  returned  to  the 
bench.  On  still  other  occa.sions  the  Judge 
leaves  one  Judicial  post  to  engage  In  Execu- 
tive activities  and  Is  subsequently  appointed 
to  another  Judgeship  often  higher  in  r.ink 
than  the  one  previously  held. 

Seriously  disturbed  by  the  growing  fre- 
quency of  this  practice,  and  deeply  con- 
cerned about  its  effect  on  the  Nation's 
judiciary,  the  Committee  requested  this  re- 
port on  the  subject. 

LEGAL    STATUS    OF    THE    QUESTION 

Existing  htw  does  not  provide  adequate 
rules  of  conduct  for  all  tlie  situations  in- 
volved In  this  practice.  On  the  contrary,  the 
propriety  of  taking  men  from  the  bench  to 
fill  Executive  posts  is  governed  almost 
wholly  by  judicial  ethics  and  public  policy. 
The  problem  is  presented  in  iis  most  acute 
form  when  a  federal  judge  is  asked  to  act 
in  some  other  official  capacity  in  the  Gov- 
ernment without  resignation  from  his  office 
as  judge. 

The  only  statutory  restriction  upon  such 
a  practice  is  found  in  the  Act  of  July  31, 
1894  (sec.  2,  23  Stat.  205,  5  U.S.C.  sec.  C2,  as 
amended),  which  provides  in  part  that — 

'No  person  who  holds  an  office  the  salary 
or  annual  compensation  attached  to  which 
amounts  to  the  sum  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  shall  be  appKJlnted  to  or 
hold  any  other  office  to  which  compensation 
is  attached  unless  specially  authorized  there- 
to by  law  .  .  ." 

Even  this  l;tw  has  been  weakened  by  rul- 
ings which  narrowly  confine  its  operations. 
Tlie  word  "office",  for  example,  has  been  con- 
strued to  apply  only  to  "constitutional"  of- 
fices, thus  creating  a  large  number  of  in- 
stances In  which  Judges  may  accept  non- 
Judicial  posts  wholly  outside  the  statutory 
restriction.'  Where  the  nonjudicial  office  car- 
ries with  it  no  compensation,  the  statutory 
restriction  does  not  apply  at  all.'  Yet  it  Is 
precisely  this  class  of  cases  which  raise  the 
most  seriou-s  questions  of  public  policy. 

When  historical  precedent  is  examined,  it 
.ippears    that   the   practice   of   using  federal 


Judges  In  non-Judlclal  capacities  has  been 
defended  In  some  quarters  and  strongly  dis- 
approved In  others.^'  A  dearth  of  capable  men 
in  the  early  public  life  of  the  Nation  gave 
rise  to  the  frequent  use  of  judges  in  non- 
judicial activities,  but  objections  to  the 
practice  were  voiced  by  many.  Including  Jef- 
ferson. Madison,  nnd  Plnckney.  It  was  said 
that  the  choice  of  federal  Judges  for  non- 
judicial duties  made  the  bench  an  "annex" 
of  a  political  party  and  an  "auxiliary"  to  the 
Executive.  The  situation  was  criticized  as 
"unwise  and  degrading."' 

Where  the  pr.Ttice  is  Infrequent.  It  may 
well  be  reasoned  thrt  the  situation  will  t.ake 
care  of  itself;  but  where  there  Is  an  Increas- 
ing tendency  to  draft  members  of  the  judi- 
ciary for  executive  and  nonjudicial  duties,  as 
is  tiie  case  in  modern  times,  the  propriety 
of  the  practice  should  be  examined  anew  if 
the  integrity  of  the  judiciary  in  American 
life  is  to  be  preserved. 

ltjdependence  i)F  the  judiciary 

When  the  architects  of  the  Constitution 
embodied  In  it  the  principle  of  the  separa- 
tion of  powers — legislative,  executive,  ju- 
dicial— they  wisely  gave  to  each  the  power  to 
resist  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the  oth- 
ers.'' Strongest  of  these  powers  in  the  case  of 
the  judiciary  Is  Independence  of  the  Judges 
maintained  by  security  in  tenure  of  ottice. 
by  fixed  salaries,  and  by  clear  delineation 
of  Jurisdiction.  "The  judiciary,"  WTote  Ham- 
ilton, "is  in  continual  Jeop.irdy  of  being 
overpowered,  awed  or  influenced  by  its  co- 
ordinate branches."  " 

What  may  happen  to  Judges  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  Judicial  functions  if  the  ten- 
dency increases  to  appoint  them  to  Execu- 
tive offices?  Will  It  not  be  difficult  for  them 
to  maintain  the  integrity  rind  independence 
of  the  judicial  office  If  the  practice  becomes 
common  of  selecting  them  lor  executive  po- 
sitions carrying  exceptional  privileges  iind 
prestige?  Would  not  the  .cuspicion  be  ever 
present  that  the  President  might  gain  de- 
Eired  ends  by  favoring  judges  in  Executive 
appointments?  Ill  motives  need  not  be 
charged  at  all;  they  will  be  present  as  a 
matter  of  course  where  the  situation,  by  Hs 
very  nature,  carries  the  seeds  of  suspicion. 

How  would  the  people  regard  a  judiciary 
whose  members  were  judges  today,  high 
public  officials  in  the  Executive  branch  to- 
morrow, and  perhaps  Judges  again  when  the 
Executive  mission  is  ended? 

TTie  whole  independence  and  Integrity  of 
Judicial  office  must  at  least  be  embarra.ssed, 
if  not  compromised,  by  the  easy  flow  from 
bench  to  political  office.  Yet  this  is  where 
liic  practice  of  appointing  Judges  to  Execu- 
tive offices  tends  tolcad. 

FREEDOM    OF    CHOICE 

It  is  well  settled  that  Judges  of  constitu- 
tional Courts  cannot  be  compelled  to  per- 
form nonjudicial  functions  or  duties.' 
Whether  they  may  do  so  voluntarily  at  the  be- 
hest of  the  Chief  Executive  is  another  mat- 
ter. Elements  other  than  statutory  are 
present.  Public  opinion  is  a  compelling  fr.c- 
tor.  It  is  difficult  for  a  judge  to  refuse  liie 
Executive  when  the  request  is  placed  on  the 
plane  of  patriotism  in  time  of  var.  Even 
without  the  compelling  argument  of  war  :<. 
Judge  is  embarrassed  In  refusing  an  appoint- 
ment when  urged  to  serve  en  the  grounds 
of    indispensability,    even   though    the    doc- 


'  22  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  184   (1898). 
-40  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  99  (1945. 


-Opinions  of  the  Any.  Gen.,  ibid.  See  also 
Fr.-ink;  //  Men  Were  Angels  ( 1942)  pages  218- 
219:   Comment  1 19381   7  J.  B.  A.  Kan.  172 

•See  account  in  1  Warren.  Tlie  Supreme 
Court  in  United  States  History  (rev.  ed. 
1935).  pages  167-168. 

■•Federalist.  No.  51. 

'  Ibid,  No.  78. 

■  Hayburns  Ca^e  ( 1792).  2  Dall.  409.-  Musk- 
rat  V.  U.S.  (1911)  219  U.S.  346:  Harris:  The 
Judicial  Power  of  the  United  States  (1940), 
pages  45-51. 
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ETHICS 

In  the  realm  of  judicial  et 
great  figures  in  .^nglo-Atncrlc; 
thew  Hale,  when  he  became  in 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  laid 
cept  "to  be  continually  had  i 
that— 

■I  be  wholly  Intent  vipon  th 
about,  remitting  all  other  ca  " 
as  unseasonable,  and  i 

It  was  on  this  ground  that 
P.  Stone  declined  to  consider 
ship  of    the   Atomic   Energy 
September  1945.  In  a  letter  to 
H.  Vandenberg.  Justice  Stone 
••the  duties  of  a  Justice  of  t' 
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sponse  to  a.  request  for  his  views,  the  Justice 

wrote:  ,         .    „ 

I  regard  the  performance  of  such  a 
function  :is  incompatible  with  obligations 
which  I  iissumed  with  the  office  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice, and  as  likely  to  impair  my  usefulness 
In  that  office. 

•It  is  enough  to  say,  without  more,  which 
might  be  said,  that  action  taken  by  the  Chief 
Justice  in  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  proposed  legislation  might  become 
subject  to  review  in  the  Court  over  which 
he  presides  and  that  it  might  have  political 
implications  and  political  consequences 
which  should  be  wholly  disassociated  from 
the  duties  of  the  Judicial  office."  " 

In   light  of   the   above   Canons,   the  Com- 
mittee   on    Professional    Ethics    and    Griev- 
ances of   the  American  Bar  Association  was 
asked    to   rule   whether   it   was   proper   for  a 
Judge    to   conduct,    for   a    newspaper,   a   col- 
umn of  comment  on  current  news  Hems  and 
matters  of  general  interest.  The  Committee 
held    that,   while  such   conduct   involved   no 
wrongdoing,  it  was  not  in  accordance  with 
Canon   24   that   a   Judge   should   not   accept 
■inconsistent  duties."  and  that  such   activ- 
Itv  might  lead,  or  be  thought  by  the  public 
to  lead,  "to  Impairment  of  judicial  efficiency. 
It  was  also  pointed  out  that  since  Canon  34 
requires  judicial  conduct   to  be     above   re- 
proach,  anv   activity   which   may   be   viewed 
with   disfavor  by   many   people   as   not  con- 
sistent with  Judicial  obligations  comes  within 
the  scope  of  the  Canon.'-  In  the  same  vein,  a 
former    judge    has    written    that    a    judge— 
•should  not  allow  other  atTairs  ...  to  inter- 
fere  with   the   prompt  iuid   proper   perform- 
ance of  his  judicial  duties  ..."'■ 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  JUDGES  MUST  BE 
IMPECCABLE— THE  OFFICE   INVIOLATE 

It  -should  be  remembered  that  a  judge  i.s 
the  human  embodiment  of  an  office  dedi- 
cated to  impartial  Justice  and  fair  dealings— 
an  office  which  must  have  and  demand  the 
highest  public  respect.  Many  forms  of  actlv- 
Itv  which  are  permissible  in  the  ordinary 
atfairs  of  the  evervday  world  are  not  permis- 
sible to  the  bench.  A  judge  who  embarks 
upon  official  nonjudicial  activities  In  an- 
other branch  of  the  Government  lays  himself 
open  to  the  charge  that  he  is  undertaking 
•connictlng  obligations-  or  ■inconsistent 
duties";"  that  in  spirit  he  is  violating  the 
doctrine  of  the  separation  of  powers;  ■  and 
that  in  discharging  his  nonjudicial  duties  he 
Is  neglecting  the  proper  performance  of  the 
Judicial  ones."' 

Such  charges  or  beliefs,  even  if  entertained 
only  by  a  few,  may  readily  bring  the  bench 
into  reproach.  While  It  has  been  argued  that 
a  judge  mav  properly  act  in  two  separate  ca- 
pacities, one  judicial  and  one  nonjudicial, '^ 
this  ignores  the  human  element  that  the 
same  man  is  the  tangible  representative 
of   intangible   offices.   He   cannot   be   divided 


in  fact  or  In  spirit  so  that  at  one  time  he 
sits  as  Judge  and  another  as  a  public  offi- 
cial of  a  nonjudicial  character.  The  detach- 
ment with  which  Judges  normally  surround 
themselves,  and  which  the  public  expects. 
Is  one  of  the  safeguards  of  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  justice.'  The  mantle  of  Ju- 
dicial probity  cannot  and  should  not  be  worn 
or  laid  aside  as  convenience  suit.s.  Particu- 
larly in  matters  of  internal  concern,  to  step 
from  the  Justice  seat  to  next  day  direct  par- 
ticipation in  controversial  public  activities 
•runs  counter  to  accepted  ideas  of  propriety 
and  brings  judicial  and  other  aliairs  into 
fjo  close  an  association.' ' 
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FEDERAL    JUDICIARY    MUST    MAIMAIN    THE 
HIGHEST    STANDARDS 

The  high  standard  demanded  of  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary  and  Its  complete  attachment 
to  things  judicial  should  not  be  subjected 
to  the  disintegrating  erosion  of  particular 
exceptions.  The  business  of  judges  is  and 
should  remain  judging.  The  great  respect 
with  which  courts  generally,  and  the  ledcral 
judiciarv  especially,  are  regarded  has  been 
attained  through  an  unremitting  devotion 
to  the  highest  ideals.  At  one  time  in  Anglo- 
American  history.  Judges  were  in  low  repute 
because  of  their  improper  conduct  both  on 
and  off  the  bench."  The  personal  touch  in 
Judicature  mav  be  a  blighting  touch,  and 
even  slight  deviations  from  a  superior  norm 
of  behavior  mav  destroy  the  respect  of  Courts 
as  tribunals  of  impersonal  Justice.  In  tlic 
w  ords  of  Judge  Bond : 

•  Perhaps  it  is  only  by  preserving  the  con- 
ception of  a  court  of  Justice  as  someihint; 
larger  than  the  men  who  carry  it  on.  as 
something  which  transcends  them,  and  com- 
pels their  reverence,  that  the  ground  gained 
through  the  centuries  and  left  to  us  of  tl'.e 
later  generations,  can  be  held  secure."  - 

DUTY    OF    THE    EXECUTIVE 

Where  there  are  no  legal  rules  of  con- 
duct precisely  laid  down  in  statute  law,  and 
where  the  judge  mav  be  in  a  difficult  posi- 
tion in  declining  the  request  to  serve  in 
an  executive  post,  the  burden  of  discretion 
falls  heavily  upon  the  Chief  Executive.  He 
must  exercise  exceptional  care  in  makmp 
appointments    of    this    kind. 

The  nominating  power  is  far  reaching: 
It  has  significances  and  implications  not  al- 
ways easy  to  see.  An  Executive  appointment 
pra'iseworthy  In  the  public  service  may  im- 
perceptibly work  greater  harm  to  the  Judi- 
ciary The  Executive  must  forbear  the 
temptation  of  using  Judges  for  their  presige. 
He  must  decline  to  use  public  opinion 
against  the  bench.  Judicial  eminence  is 
the  creat  intangible  value  of  public  lait!. 
in  justice:  and  faith  in  public  institutions 
Is  the  very  foundation  of  the  good  society. 

UNDESIRABLE    RESULTS 

In  cases  where  federal  judges  accept  the 
responsibility  of  extrajudicial  duties  or  func- 
tions in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment,   several    undesirable    results    may 

follow :  ,    , 

( 1 )  Reward  may  be  conferred  or  expected 
in  the  form  of  elevation  to  a  higher  judi- 
cial post." 

(2)  The  judicial  and  Executive  functions 
may   be    improperly   merged.- 

(3)  The  absence  of  the  judge  from  his 
regular   duties    increases   the   work    load   of 
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'Judicial  Detachment  (1935).  11  Ncic  Zea- 
land Law  Journal,  page  216. 

•Bond:  The  Growth  of  Judicial  Ethic 
( 1925) ,  10  Massachusetts  Law  Quarterly,  page 

Bond      The    Growth    of   Judicial   Ethic:' 
( 1925) .  10  Massachusetts  Law  Quarterly,  page 

20. 

-  See  also  1  Warren,  The  Supreme  Court  ui 
United  States  History  (rev.  ed.  1935),  pages 
1-20-121. 

-  Ibid.,  pages  119-120. 


the  other  judges  of  the  Court.  If  any.  and 
may  result  in  an  Impairment  of  Judicial 
efficiency  In  the  disposition  of  cases.-* 

(4)  Nonjudicial  activities  may  produce 
dissension  or  criticism  and  may  be  destruc- 
tive of  the  prestige  and  respect  of  the  fed- 
eral  judiciary.^' 

(5)  A  Judge,  upon  resumption  of  his 
regular  duties,  may  be  called  upon  to  Justify 
of  defend  his  activities  under  an  Executive 
commission.™ 

CONCLUSION 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
United  States  Senate  declares  that  the 
practice  of  using  Federal  Judges  for  non- 
judicial acUvltles  is  undesirable.  The  prac- 
tice holds  great  danger  of  working  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  prestige  of  the  judiciary.  It  is 
a  determent  to  the  proper  functioning  of 
the  Judicial  branch  of   the  Government. 

The  Committee  Is  not  now  disposed  to  rec- 
ommend legislative  action.  It  believes  the 
remedy  lies,  in  the  first  Instance.  In  the  good 
sense  and  discretion  of  the  Chief  Executive 
His  is  the  prime  InlUative  In  the  matter  of 
these  appointments  and  that  Is  the  point 
where  the  Independence  of  the  judges  and 
the  prestige  of  the  Judiciary  may  best  be 
preserved. 

LIST  or  SOME  FEDERAL  JUTCES  WHO  HAVE  BEEN 
COMMISSIONED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  FOR  DUTIES 
OTHER   THAN    THOSE   OF   THE   FEDERAL   BENCH 

Although  the  following  list  is  not  exhaus- 
tive It  contains  some  of  the  more  recent  ap- 
pointments of  federal  judges  to  executive 
and  nonjudicial  posts: 

Associate  JusUce  Owen  J.  Roberts:  In 
1942  acted  as  chairman  of  a  committee  to  in- 
vesUgate    the    Pearl    Harbor   disaster."' 

Associate  JusUce  Robert  H.  Jackson:  Ap- 
pointed on  May  2,  1945.  as  United  States 
chief  counsel  for  the  prosecution  of  Axis 
crintlnallty  before  an  international  mili- 
tary tribunal.* 

Circuit  Judge  John  J.  Parker:  Appointed 
October  15.  1943.  as  member  of  Advisory 
Board  on  Just  Compensation,  to  assist  the 
War  Shipping  Administration;  reappointed 
September  10,  1945.^  Also  appointed  in  1945 
as  alternate  judicial  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Military  Tribunal  for  trial  of  persons 
charged  with  war  crimes;  no  compensa- 
tion.-" 

Circuit  Judge  Learned  Hand:  Appointed 
October  15.  1943,  as  member  of  Advisory 
Board  on  Just  Compensation,  to  assist  the 
War  Shipping  Admlnlstraion." 

Circuit  Judge  Joseph  C.  Hutcheson,  Jr.: 
Appolntei  October  15,  1943,  as  member  of 
Advisory  Board  on  Just  Compensation,  to 
assist  the  War  Shipping  Administration;  re- 
appointed September  10.  1945.^" 

District  Judge  John  C.  Collet:  Acted  as 
Chairman  of  Economic  Stabilization  Board  .'^ 


Later,  in  1946.  undertook  further  duties  oa 
•over-all  associate"  of  Director  John  R.  Steel- 
man,  in  Office  of  War  Mobilization  and  Re- 
conversion " 

Justice  Marvin  Jones,  of  the  Court  of 
Claims,  served  as  assistant  adviser  to  the 
Honorable  James  F.  Byrnes,  chairman  of  the 
American  delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Food  and  Agriculture.  On 
June  28.  1943.  he  was  appointed  United  States 
Food  Administrator.  After  an  absence  of 
some  three  years  he  was  appointed  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims. 
Judges  Mathew  McGulre  and  Alexander 
Holtzotf  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  left  the  bench 
to  a.sslst  the  Army  and  Navy  in  the  reno- 
vation   of    their    court-martial    systems. 

Judge  Simeon  RIskind,  of  the  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York, 
aided  a  survey  of  the  problems  of  the  Jews 
in  Germany, 

Judge  Pelrson  Hall,  of  the  District  Court 
of  the  Southern  District  of  California,  as- 
sisted the  Army  In  the  review  of  court- 
martial  sentences. 

Judge  Joseph  W.  Madden,  of  the  Court 
of  Claims,  went  to  Germany  in  July  1945 
on  leave  of  absence  to  become  a  legal  ad- 
viser to  the  United  States  Military  Gov- 
ernor of  Germany. 


-'See  15  L.  W.  3109.  ••Review  of  Supreme 
Court's  Docket,"  pointing  out  that  with  the 
resumption  of  a  lull  bench  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1946-47  term.  14  cases  from  the  pre- 
vious term  were  scheduled  for  leargument 
before  the  full  bench. 

^  1  Warren,  op.  cit..  pages  119-121.  167-168. 
»1  Warren,  op.  cit..  -iupra,  pages  119-120. 
-40  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  No.  99   (1945);   Frank, 
op.  cit.  supra,  page  219. 

-•■Seen  Gregorv,  Murder  Is  Murder  and  the 
Guilty  Can  Be  Punished  (1946).  32  American 
Bar  Association  Journal,  pages  545,  546. 

•Executive  Order  9387.  8  Fed.  Reg.,  page 
14105;  Executive  Order  9611,  10  Fed.  Reg., 
page  11637. 

-•"40  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  No.  99  (1945);  31 
American  Bar  AssociaUon  -Journal,  page  515 

(1945). 
"  Executive  Order  9387.  8  Fed.  Reg.,  page 

14105. 

M  Executive  Order  9387.  8  Fed.  Reg.,  page 
14105;    Executive   Order  9611.    10   Fed.   Reg., 

page  11637. 

"  32  American  Bar  Association  Journal, 
page  279   (1946). 


SBA  AIDS  MAINE  POTAfO  FARMERS 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
farmers  of  Maine  are  jastly  celebrated 
for  growing  the  finest  potatoes  that  any- 
one can  produce.  The  populanty  of 
Maine  potatoes  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  Maine  produces  one  out  of  every 
seven  potatoes  grown  in  this  country. 

But  agriculture  and  indu,<;ti-y  are  cfo.';c- 
ly  allied.  They  arc  mutually  dependent. 
Agriculture  cannot  prosper  v.ithout  mod- 
ern marketing  and  shipping  facilities. 

The  H.  Smith  Packing  Corp.,  of  Mars 
Hill  Maine,  one  of  the  mcst  modern 
plants  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  is 
Maine's  largest  potato  slorags  facility 
designed  for  fresh  potato  shipments. 

This  company,  combining  agricultural 
excellence  with  improved  processing 
tecliniques,  has  made  .successful  and 
imaginative  use  of  a  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration loan.  The  Mars  Hill  experi- 
ence is  a  fine  example  of  the  increasing 
trend  toward  the  creative  use  of  Federal 
funds  to  benefit  both  the  producer  and 
the  consumer. 

I  share  with  the  people  of  Mars  Hill 
and  the  rest  of  Maine  their  pride  in  this 
new  facility  and  in  the  reputation  the 
firm  has  cai-ned  as  a  packer  and  shipper 
of  high-quality  Maine  potatoes. 

The  story  of  this  remarkable  facility, 
and  of  the  part  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration played  in  making  it  possi- 
ble, was  brought  to  mind  by  an  article 
published  in  the  newspaper  Potato 
Coimcilier. 

Because  of  its  interest  to  all  small 
businessmen,  and  particularly  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Maine  who  derive  their  living  from 
the  potato  industry,  I  aisk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Smith  Storage  in  Mars  Hill  Maine's  Largest 
Modern  Packing  Plant 
Tlie  H.  Smith  Packing  Corporation's  new 
plant  in  Mars  Hill  is  Maine's  largest  potato 


=•32    American    Bar    Association    Journal, 
page  682  (1946). 


storage   designed    for   fresh   shipments,    and 
one  of  the  most  modern  packing  plants  in  the 

The  huge  storage  and  packing  facility  Is  a 
Stran-Steel  building  with  concrete  floor  and 
steel  partitions.  The  storage  building,  me.is- 
Uring  140  by  320  feet,  contains  23  bulk  bins, 
each  with  a  storage  capacity  of  15  c:irs  of 
potiitoes.  Each  bin  has  an  outside  door  for 
loading.,  The  main  walk  or  rollway  runs 
between  the  bins.  Tlie  storage  has  a  total 
capacity  of  140.000  barrels,  or  about  420  cars 
of  potatoes.  The  70  by  140-foot  pradmg  and 
packing  Wing  Is  at  right  angles  to  the  storage 
structure. 

Eight  automatic  forced  air  ventilators,  each 
V  llh  a  gas  heating  unit,  take  care  of  ven- 
tilaUng  and  heating  the  storage  bins.  The 
heating  and  ventilating  units  are  equipped 
with  low  limit  thermostats  as  a  safety  fea- 
ture. The  entire  plant  Is  sprlnklered. 

The  plant  has  a  complete  Meuret  flumlng 
system,  built  In  Oregon,  to  move  the  potatoes 
from  the  bulk  bins  to  the  grading  line.  A 
Hume  in  the  center  of  each  bin  runs  to  the 
central  flume  which  runs  the  length  of  the 
rollway  to  the  packing  shed.  A  slope  of  one 
inch  to  ten  feet  in  the  bins  moves  the  po- 
tatoes Into  and  along  the  bin  flume  to  the 
main  flume. 

When  the  potatoesj:each  the  packing  room. 
a  Draper  chain  pulls  the  tubers  out  of  the 
Hume  and  into  the  pump,  with  variable  speed 
control  to  maintain  the  desired  volume  of 
potatoes  entering  the  grading  line.  A  rock 
eliminator  gets  stones  out  of  the  potatoes 
before  they  enter  th^  pump,  which  lifts  the 
tubers  about  15  feet  to  the  grading  line. 
Head  of  water  gravity  flov;  is  used  to  flume 
more  potatoes. 

The  plant  is  now  using  water  from  r;  drilled 
well  which  has  a  capacity  of  more  than  4  000 
gallons  an  hour.  An  eight-inch  mr.in  has  been 
laid  to  connect  the  plant  to  the  Mars  Hill 
municipal  water  supply. 

The  grading  and  packing  plant  lias  com- 
pletely new  and  modern  equipment,  most  of 
which  was  custom  built  by  WASA  of  Mars 
Hill.  The  washing  and  drying  unit  was  built 
by  Boneville  Manufacturing  of  Prcsque  I^le. 
Equipment  Includes  a  :4-head  Baker  bag- 
ger, and  an  Adcox-Smilh  electronic  ti^.tr 
for  packing  count  boxes. 

Most  of  the  potatoes  in  the  new  Smith 
.storage  are  of  the  Russet  Variety,  and  the 
numlng  system  and  full  grading  line  is  used 
only  for  Russets.  All  the  potatoes  are  bp.gged. 
boxed,  or  loaded  In  bulk  for  some  commercial 
outlet  as  they  run  through  the  grading  line. 
Size  B  potatoes  are  bagged  for  shipment 
to  such  processors  as  salad  makers  and  pre- 
peeling  plants.  Off  grades  are  trimmed  and 
frraded  as  U.S.  No.  2.  and  shipped  In  bulk  to 
Irench  fry  plants. 

Expanding  roll  sizes  take  off  the  top  grade 
potatoes  in  tliree  sizes.  Ten-ounce  bakers  are 
drawn  off  to  the  one  table,  and  6  to  12  ounce 
tubers  are  perfectly  graded  by  the  electronic 
iizer  lor  count  boxes  and  tray  packs.  The 
U.S.  1  size  A  potatoes  go  to  the  Baker  bag- 
ger to  be  loaded  in  consumer  packs— 5  and  10 
pound  poly  or  mesh  bags. 

The  Smith  storage  contains  some  Katah- 
din  type  potatoes  this  season,  and  the  round 
whites  are  handled  dry,  brushed  and  graded 
out  of  the  bin. 

■This  is  basically  a  Russet  deal."  Herschel 
Smith,  head  of   the  firm   commented.   "The 
'plant  is  designed  and  built  for  storing  flum- 
lng. washing,  and  packing  Russet  Burbanks 
and  Norgold  Russets." 

The  plant  can  set  10  rail  cars  and  three 
trailers  outside  the  building  at  one  time,  and 
four  trailers  can  be  set  inside  the  building 
for  loading  in  severe  cold  weather.  The  pack- 
ing plant  has  a  capacity  of  about  10  cars  a 
day.  With  the  plant  running  at  full  capacity. 
65  to  75  people  would  be  required  for  the 
grading   and    loading   operation. 

The  Smith  firm  will  o'wn  about  1.500  to 
2.000  acres  which  srlll  be  planted  to  pota- 
toes this  season,  either  grown   by  the   firm 
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Itself  or  contracted.  Hersch 
this  year's  plant  will  be  most 
banks,  with  abovit  300  ncr 
Russets. 
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Mr.   JAVITS.   Mr.   Pr 
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York  State's  veterans  orKa  i 
of  a  wide  variety  of  local 
service  organizations  met 
City  at  my  invitation.  Th( 
this  conference  was  to 
private  programs  of  assist 
Vietnam  veterans  who  ar 
homes  in  city  slums  or 
imemployment.  Too  many 
who  have  gained  new  self- 
belief  in  their  own  abilitif ; 
to  find  proper  housing  or 
or  job  training,  upon  their 
vilian  soqieiy. 

I  have,  over  the  past  few 
cussed  and  investigated 
offered  legislative  proposal 
challenge — most  recently. 
Employment  and  Relocation 
Act  of  1968   <S.  3408 ».  w 
sist  veterans  in  locating 
in  any  part  of  the  country 
financial   assistance   if    n 
necessary.  Such  a  program 
it  is  my  belief  that  those 
return   to   ghetto   areas 
riencing  great  difficulty  in  I 
particularly,  jobs  that  a 
rity  and  opportunity. 

However,  in  the  long  ru 
tunity  can  be  assured  the 
erans  only  if  there  is  local  i 
It  was  the  purpose  of  this 
stimulate  that  action.  Rep 
many   veterans'   and 
nizations  were  urged  to 
ergies  and  resources  of  th 
throughout  the  State  to  s 
and   training   opportuniti 
for  these  returning  veterai 

As  a  result  of  the 
took  place  at  this  confe 
conclusions  emerged: 

Most     important,     then 
agreement  that  minority 
returning  to  areas  of 
ment  offer  special  proble^ 
present  program  of  GI 
specifically  designed  to  mte 
erans  face  particularly  se 
of   transition  and   readju 
gard  to  housing,  jobs,  di 
in  some  cases,  addiction 
hand,  these  men  also  pr 
society    with   a   unique 
leadership  and  initiative 

The  discussion  at  the 
cated  that  a  wide  varietj 
to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
been    initiated    by    gover 
levels  and  by  certain  pri 
tions.  However,  these  pr( 
in  getting  started.  What  i 
is  a  'communications  gap. 
who  are  to  be  benefited  1 
of  programs  often  are  un; 
existence.  Most  importan 
liave  not  been — and  must 
the  ghetto  veterans.  This 
for  example,  a  decentrali 
erans'  benefits  services 
counseling  and  service 
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ghetto  areas.  The  "gap"  is  also,  often, 
attributable  to  language  barriers — in  the 
case  of  Spanish-speaking  veterans — and 
timing;  that  is.  the  young  minority 
group  serviceman  is  not  aware  of  the 
programs  and  benefits  available  to  as- 
sist his  transition  to  civilian  life  at  the 
crucial  moment — the  moment  when  he 
must  decide  whether  to  reenlist  or  not. 

It  appeared  to  be  the  almost  universal 
feeling  among  the  conferees  that,  in  the 
long  run.  real  opportunity  can  be  guar- 
anteed these  Vietnam  veterans  only  if 
there  is  local  action  which  supports  ex- 
isting governmental  and  private  pro- 
grams. Government  can  train — and  is 
training — these  men,  but  industry  and 
labor  unions  must  cooperate  in  guiding 
these  men  into  "open-ended"  jobs,  jobs 
which  promise  real  security  and  oppor- 
tunity. We  must  use  the  facilities  of 
existing  private  organizations  to  supple- 
ment existing  public  programs. 

It  should  also  be  emphasized  that  the 
conferees  stressed  the  opportunity  of  as- 
sisting these  veterans  to  own  and  manage 
businesses.  The  Vietnam  veteran  lias  ac- 
quired the  skills  and  discipline  to  enable 
him  to  become  an  entrepreneur  if  there 
are  sufficient  forms  of  assistance  to  liim 
once  he  has  returned  to  civilian  life. 

It  is  necessary  to  turn  our  attention 
away  from  training  veterans  for  entrance 
level  jobs.  Tlie  concern  should  really  be 
for  training  minority  group  veterans  for 
middle  and  upper  level  management  jobs. 
The  veteran  returns  to  civilian  life  with 
a  whole  set  of  disciplines  which  the  hard- 
core unemployed  often  does  not  possess. 
He  often  has  skills  which  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  management  level.  It  is 
necessary  that  he  be  offered  training  to 
achieve  that. 

It  is  my  hope  that,  as  a  result  of  this 
conference,  the  following  program  of  ac- 
tion will  be  established : 

First.  A  continuing  dialog  between 
private  organizations  and  Government 
agencies  must  be  maintained,  so  that 
such  organizations  are  informed  of 
changes  in  the  program  of  veterans' 
rights  and  benefits,  and  public  author- 
ities are  informed  of  the  effects  of  and 
necessary  improvements,  both  legislative 
and  administrative,  in  these  programs. 
In  this  regard,  my  staff  and  I  are  anxious 
and  prepared  to  play  a  role  in  establisli- 
ing  and  maintaining  that  dialog. 

Second.  Voluntary  organizations  in 
each  community  of  New  York  State 
should  establish  a  coordinated  effort  to 
assist  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
other  public  agencies  and  those  organi- 
zations, such  as  the  National  Urban 
League  and  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  which  have  established 
programs  of  veterans  assistance,  in 
reaching  each  veteran  and  in  bringing 
these  programs  and  benefits  to  the  at- 
tention of  every  veteran  returning  to 
that  particular  locality. 

Third.  Attempts  should  be  made  by 
such  local  voluntary  veterans'  "action 
coalitions  "  to  identify  every  single  vet- 
eran returning  to  the  community,  to 
reach  them  personally  and  to  identify 
the  skills,  training,  and  needs  of  all  vet- 
erans. Each  veteran  should  then  receive 
assistance  in  the  location  of  job,  home, 
training,  and/or  education,  depending 
upon  his  needs.  Such  assistance  is  par- 
ticularly crucial  in  regard  to  minority 


group  veterans  returning  to  depressed 
areas,  for  they  are  the  least  likely  to  be 
aware  of  existing  opportunities. 

Fourth.  Private  organizations,  indus- 
try and  labor  unions  must  cooperate  in 
each  community  in  opening  up  new  op- 
portunities for  returning  veterans.  We 
must  set  as  our  goal  the  opportunity  for 
job.  home,  training,  and  education  for 
every  returning  veteran  and  the  ex- 
istence of  full  freedom  of  choice  for  each 
of  these  men  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
pursues  his  life  once  he  has  returned 
to  civilian  society. 

I  hope  to  supply  any  needed  assistance 
in  this  regard  and  look  forward  to  work- 
ing, on  a  regular  basis,  with  those  orga- 
nizations which  act  to  meet  the  objec- 
tives of  the  conference  and  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  con- 
ference and  this  program  can  serve  as  an 
example  to  other  States.  Most  impor- 
tantly, I  hope  that  all  of  us  can  move 
forward  together  in  guaranteeing  a  life 
of  full  opportunity  to  the  brave  men  who 
have  been  asked  to  bear  the  burdens  of 
the  tragic  conflict  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  program  for  this  conference, 
summaries  of  the  opening  speeches,  and 
recent  articles  which  deal  with  the  issue 
of  the  returning  minority  group  veteran 
and  with  those  programs  which,  like 
"Operation  Transition,"  have  been  es- 
tablished to  assist  them. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
The  New  York  State  Veterans'  Rights  and 

Benefits  Conference.  Sponsored   by   U.S. 

Senator     Jacob     K.     Javits.     New     York 

Academy    of   Medicine.    New    York.    N.Y.. 

^UY  H.  1968 

program 

Introdiiction  of  Senator  Javits.  Hon.  Wil- 
liam H.  Booth. 

Opening  Address:  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits. 

■Veterans  Benefits":  E.  J.  Raus.  Assistant 
Manager.  New  York  Regional  Offlce,  Veterans 
Administration. 

•Project  Transition":  Frank  M.  McKernan. 
Director.  "Project  Transition,"  Offlce  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower 
nnd  Reserve  Affairs.  Department  of  Defense. 
Washington.  D.C. 

"Employment":  Benjamin  I.  TrottPr,  Pro- 
gram Policy  Coordinator,  V'eterans  Employ- 
ment Service.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
Wnshington,  D.C. 

WORKING    SESSION 

'Housing,  Education  and  Training." 
Panel 

Archibald  Murray,  esq.  Patterson,  Michaels 
and  Murray.  Moderator. 

Robert  Schrank.  Assistant  Commissioner 
for  Manpower.  Human  Resources  Adminis- 
tration, City  of  New  York. 

William  F.  Plynn.  Director.  Urban  Affairs 
Division,  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers. 

Robert  J.  DeSanctis.  Chairman.  Rehabil- 
itation Committee,  New  York  Department, 
American  Legion. 

James  O.  Casey,  esq.  Counsel.  New  York 
State  Division  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

"Jobs  I'or  Veterans."" 

Panel 

Jay  A.  Best,  Addiction  Services  Agency. 
Moderator. 

William  G.  Pegg,  Veterans'  Employment 
Representative  for  New  York  State,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

Peter  Brennan.  President,  New  York  Build- 
ing Trades  Council. 
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Frank  Steele.  National  Urban  League. 

John  R.  Bay,  New  York  Department  Com- 
mander. Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

John  Silvera.  Governor  Rockefeller"s  Staff, 
Slat€  of  Nev  York. 

Local  Action  Vital  To  Assure  Opportinity 

FOR  All  Vietnam  Veterans 
1  Remarks  by  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  at  llie 
New  York  State  Veterans'  Rights  and  Ben- 
efit«     Conference     sponsored     by     Senator 
Javits.   New   York    Academy    ol    Mediclno, 
New  York  City.  May  11.  1968) 
I  welcome  you  to  this  Conference  on  vet- 
erans' rights  and  benefits.  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  you  have  taken  the  time  and  trouble 
to  attend  this  Conference.  You  represent  a 
wide  cross-section  of  communities  and  orga- 
nizations and  Individuals.  May  I  also  tiike  this 
opportunity  to  thank  those  who  liave  kindly 
consented    to  address   ihi.s  conference   or   lo 
serve  as  panelists  for  the  "workinR  sessions." 
We   are   Kxlay   addre.ssiii!;   ourselves   to   an 
issue  of  great  significance,  one  that  has  only 
recently  begun  to  receive  the  attention  il  de- 
serves. This  nation  has  long  recofinized  that 
it  has  a  particular  obllgalion  to  the  men  who 
have  served  it  in  the  armed  services— in  the 
immortal  words  of  Lincoln,  "to  care  for  him 
who  shall  have  borne  the  battle  and  for  his 
widow  and  orphan."  Since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  we  have  adopted   a  policy  of  greater 
commitment  to  our  returning  veterans — that 
is.   to   assist   each    one   in   his   transition    to 
civilian  life. 

The  GI  "Bill  of  Rights'— and  ius  .subse- 
quent extensions — has  had  great  impact  on 
American  .society  The  enormously  vhde  dis- 
persion of  affluence  in  this  Nation,  the  great 
increase  in  the  number  and  i)ercentage  of  the 
college  educated,  the  explosion  of  the  .sub- 
urbs— all  of  these  "revolutions  "  which  have 
characterized  American  society  since  World 
War  II  have  been  accelerated — in  some 
cases,  caused — by  the  broad  extension  of  GI 
benefits. 

However,  the  existing  program  of  GI  bene- 
fits— even  as  they  would  be  altered  by  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President  recently 
passed  or  now  pending  before  the  Congress- 
is  not  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  men 
now  serving  in  the  armed  forces;  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  Inadequate  lo  give  the  needed 
and  deserved  help  in  the  transition  to  civilian 
life  of  minority  group  veterans  from  poverty 
areas. 

Many  of  the  men  who  are  recruited  or 
drafted  from  such  areas  enter  the  armed 
services  without  prior  skill  training,  even 
without  a  background  of  regular  employ- 
ment or  adequate  education.  For  such  men, 
their  return  to  civilian  life  may  only  be  a 
return  to  an  existence  of  limited  opportunity 
This  need  not  be  the  result.  Despite  the 
dissension  which  has  characterized  ovir  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam,  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that,  for  many  men  of  this 
background,  military  service  in  Vietnam  has 
afforded  them  their  first  opportunity  to  con- 
tribute to  a  national  effort  on  a  basis  of 
equality  and  personal  dignity.  In  the  process, 
some  are  acquiring  a  renewed  sense  of  self- 
assurance  and  of  belief  in  themselves. 

It  is  estimated  that  approxmiately  7000 
veterans  are  now  returning  to  New  York  State 
each  month.  The  Veterans'  Employment 
Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  in 
New  York.  i\s  of  March  31st.  had  an  active 
file  of  over  32.000  men  it  is  assisting.  In  the 
month  of  March  alone,  the  Veterans'  Em- 
ployment Service  in  New  York  received  over 
8.000  new  applications  for  assistance  in  locat- 
ing Jobs.  Nonetheless,  too  many  veterans  are 
unemployed.  In  Fiscal  Year  1967.  161.878 
veterans  filed  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion throuhout  the  nation  and  drew  such 
compensation  for  an  average  period  of  9.3 
weeks.  There  is  no  way  to  measure  whether 
those  veterans  who  do  find  work,  find  em- 
ployment commensurate  with  the  skills  and 
experience  they  have  acquired  while  in  the 
armed  services  or  whether  they  have  found 


employment  with  a  future.  The  impression 
exists  that  those  veterans  who  return  to 
ghetto  areas  are  still  experiencini?  preat  difli- 
cultv  in  locating  jobs — partlculiirly  Jobs  that 
afford  real  security  and  opportunity.  For 
such  men.  the  present  program  of  GI  bene- 
fits is  not  enough. 

We  j^iist  guarantee  all  of  our  reluming 
veterans  —  no  matter  what  their  economic 
status  or  race — at  least  the  chance  to  live 
in  an  open  society,  receptive  to  their  talents, 
.skills  and  commitments.  The.se  men  have  met 
their  duty  lo  us;  it  is  now  time  for  us  to 
meet  our  duly  to  them. 

The  system  of  veterans'  benehts  and  its 
administration  must  be  restructured  to  ftt 
new  needs  and  to  meet  new  challenges. 

First,  particular  hcnefit.i  vivst  he  tailored 
lo  as.ijst  tliose  leterans  ulio  are  returning 
to  central  city  slinns.  Specific  VA  housing, 
training  and  counseling  benefits  should  be 
innde  available  lo  .such  men  Accordingly,  in 
March  nl  this  year  I  introduced  three  bills 
lo  amend  the  veterans  law  to  expand  op- 
porlvintiy  in  this  regard.  Tlie  first  of  those 
bills  would  expand  the  program  of  direct  VA 
loans  /or  llie  purchase  or  construction  of 
hotiics  so  as  lo  include  icterans  living  in 
the  ghettos  of  our  cities.  Many  veterans  can 
obtain  housing  c>nly  or  may  choose  to  live  in 
such  areas  and  often  are  unable  to  obtain 
mortgages  through  normal  j)ri\ate  channels. 
Such  veterans  cannot  take  lull  advantage  of 
the  home  loan  guaranty  program.  T'hls  bill 
which  has  also  been  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  omnibus  housing  bill  soon  to 
be  reported,  .^eeks  to  alleviate  this  situa- 
tion. 

The  second  of  those  bills  vould  give  Ihc 
VA  ueu-  authority  to  provide  counseling  and 
technical  assistance  to  veterans  uith  regard 
to  business  and  home  loans.  This  would  in- 
clude advising  veterans  as  to  available  hous- 
ing :.nd  equal  liousing  opportunity  rights. 
The  technical  assistance  would  seek  to  pro- 
mote and  train  veterans  as  owners  and  man- 
agers of  businesses  To  make  this  assist- 
ance meaningful  I  have  also  proposed  the 
extension  of  the  business  loan  program  to 
Cold  War  and  Vietnam  veterans. 

Tlie  third  of  those  bills  would  give  the  Ad- 
ininislrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  authority  to 
accredit  training  programs  ichich  have  been 
in  existence  for  less  than  two  years  to  allow 
the  enrollment  of  veterans.  Such  a  waiver 
procedure  should  be  of  assistance  to  new 
training  programs— attributable  to  the  great 
new  private  and  public  interest  in  such  pro- 
grams—made available  by  government,  in- 
dustry and  labor  to  the  residents  of  de- 
pressed areas. 

.Second,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  build 
upon  the  potential  mobility  of  young  vet- 
erans and  to  direct  them  aicay  from  areas  of 
high  unemployment  to  those  sections  of  the 
country  where  there  will  be  a  market  for  the 
skills  they  have  acquired  or  practiced  uhile 
in  the  military.  The  "Veterans'  Employment 
and  Relocation  Assistance  Act  of  1968."  which 
I  have  recently  introduced  would  assist  vet- 
erans in  locating  job  opportunities  in  any 
part  of  the  country  and  give  them  financial 
assistance  if  relocation  were  necessary.  This 
would  be  accomplished  l)y  requiring  the 
USES  to  compile  dai<i  on  employment  op- 
portunities listed  With  USES  throughout  the 
country  and  to  match  that  data  with  the 
military  skills  as  supplied  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  upon  discharge.  A  veteran, 
unable  to  find  suitable  employment  in  his 
home  area,  would  then  be  enabled  to  take 
advantage  of  openings  anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try by  providing  him.  as  a  GI  benefit,  with 
transportation  expenses  for  interviews  and  a 
moving  allowance  if  he  found  a  job  away 
from  home  as  a  result. 

Third,  services  presently  being  provided  by 
government  at  various  levels  ynust  be 
brought  to  those  veterans  uho  are  most  in 
need  of  them.  Thus,  for  example,  the  VA's 
offices— and  particularly  the  new  "one  stop" 
centers— should  be  located  in  the  depressed 


areas  of  our  core  cities.  Armed  Forces  re- 
cruiting centers  are  frequently  located  in 
such  areas;  certainly  a  similar  effort  can 
and  must  be  made  to  reach  these  men  after 
their  miliUiry  service  Is  completed.  Moreover, 
the  hours  of  all  agencies  of  veterans'  assist- 
ance--Federal,  stale  and  local — should  be 
long  and  fiexible  .Assistance  and  counseling 
should  be  brought  lo  these  returning  vet- 
erans lo  advise  them  fully  as  to  all  GI  bene- 
fits and  other  community  resources  available 
to  ihem. 

Finally,  the  ultimate  responsibility  for 
meeting  Ihis  challenge  tests  u-ilh  you  Al- 
though public  authorities  bear  a  major  re- 
.•-ponsibllliy  in  insuring  lull  and  t-qual  par- 
ucipatlon  in  society  lor  returning  \elerans. 
Ill  llie  long  run.  the  capacity  of  American  so- 
rieiy  lo  guarantee  such  opportunity  is  a  mat- 
ter for  private  action. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Conference  to 
.stimulate  such  private  action.  It  is  my  hope 
that,  through  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  in- 
lormation.  each  of  you  will  return  lo  your 
communities  and  your  organizations  and  will 
establish,  in  each  area  of  this  .slate,  specific 
programs  for  private  action  lo  assist  veterans 
Permit  me  to  c-mphasize  that  the.sc  programs 
inusl  be  active,  rather  than  passive  It  is  not 
enough  to  let  leturning  veterans  know  ihat 
assistance  is  available.  Instead,  we  must  go 
to  the  veterans  who  are  returning  to  de- 
pressed poverty  areas;  we  must  seek  them  out 
and  recruit  them  into  industry  and  unions 
and  training  programs  and  organizations. 
They  should  be  urged  to  lake  advantage  of 
their  rights  and  benefits  so  as  to  become  own- 
ers of  businesses  and  homeowners  anywhere 
and  everywhere  in  this  State.  These  men  <  an 
become  constructive  leaders  of  the  com- 
munity; and  they  have  ihe  capacity  to  fill  this 
role  It  is  our  obligation  to  make  sure  that 
this  yearning  will  not  be  frustrated;  that  this 
opportunity  will  not  be  lost;  that  these  men 
will  not  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  ".same  old 
life"  that  they  leli 

The  Government  cannot  do  this  Job  alone, 
nor  would  be  wish  It  to.  Similarly,  the  re- 
sources of  a  single  organization  like  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League  which  has  sought  to 
meet  this  problem,  are  alone  too  limited  to 
offer  the  sort  of  active  assistance  and  counsel- 
ing which  is  required  in^ery  city  and  town 
of  New  York  Slate.  Established  groups,  .■^uch 
as  the  veterans'  organizations,  must  become 
actively  involved  In  this  task.  Changing  times 
and  complex  problems  demand  that  tradi- 
tional organizations  assume  new  roles  and 
new  tasks  Only  in  this  way  will  private  orga- 
nizations and  Institutions  remain  relevant  to 
our  exploding  urban  society. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  "working  sessions  ' 
today,  a  summary  of  your  discussions  will  be 
reported.  My  office  will  prepare  a  more  formal 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Conference 
and  make  that  report  available  to  each  of  you. 
It  is  my  sincere  hope  that,  from  these  pro- 
ceedings and  from  our  discussions  and  con- 
clusions, there  will  emerge  a  renewed  com- 
mitment to  make  the  veterans"  return  one  of 
hope  find  promise. 

Summaries  of  Opening  Speeches 

E.  J.  Raus.  Acting  Manager.  New  York  Re- 
gional Office.  Veterans'  Administration.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  is  concerned  about 
the  veterans  returning  from  the  Vietnam 
conflict,  especially  those  veterans  returning 
to  the  disadvantaged  sectors  of  our  larger 
cities.  In  addilion  to  such  GI  benefits  as 
those  for  education,  home  loans,  disability 
and  death  pensions,  the  amputee  car,  civil 
service  preference,  and  special  medical  care; 
for  the  first  time,  a  Vietnam  veteran  can  go 
to  high  school  under  the  GI  bill  without 
utilizing  his  overall  entitlement.  The  VA  is 
also  doing  things  that  it  has  never  done  be- 
fore. We  are  sending  counselors  to  Vietnam 
to  advise  soldiers  of  veterans  benefits.  This 
is  the  first  battlefield  counseling  service  ever 
given  in  our  histoiv.  When  the  boys  come 
ba«k  home  to  the  separation  points  scattered 
around    the   country   for   discharge,   we   are. 
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also  for  the  first  time,  making 
them.  Of  even  greater  Importafi 
separation  centers  Is  the  contr 
the  disabled  veterans  who  are 
pltals  all   over   the  country, 
every  one  of  those  military  " 
the  VA  Is  contacting  veterans 
towns.  Cards  are  sent  to  ench 
sure  that  he  has  filed  for  all 
applications     are     being     ex 
stepped    up   efforts   will    bring 
veterans  benefits  to  an  average 
erans  who  are  receiving  our 
try-wide   contact.    One-stop 
ters  were  opened  In  20  major  c 
resentatlves  from  the  Veterans 
tlon.    Department    of    Labor, 
Commission,  Department  of 
tlon.  and  Welfare.  Office  of 
tunity.   Department   of   Housl 
Development.  Small  Business  At 
state  and  local  government  a 
and  veterans  organizations.  Th( 
pose  of  the  centers  is  to  seek 
veterans,  particularly  those  w 
finished    high   school.    We   seel 
them  to  return  to  school,  to  ge 
time  job.  and.other  veterans' 
employment  rights.  If  we  can 
come  to  us,  we  write  them.  w( 
the    phone.    The    New    York 
Seventh  Avenue.  As  a  corollary 
slstance  to  Vietnam  veterans, 
in  February   Issued   an   Execu 
the  purpose  of  making  feders 
easier  for  certain  Vietnam  vote 
Jobs  while  continuing  their  ei 

Frank    M.    McKernan,    Di 
Transition"  Office  of  the  Assl; 
of  Defense  for  Manpower  and 
Department    of    Defense, 
The  Department  of  Defense 
six  months  of  a  man's 
Is    beginning    to    think    about 
civilian  life,  seeks  to  help  him 
to  move  him  toward  the  kin  1 
that  are  going  to  be  very 
The      Department      of      Def 
named  Operation  Transition, 
elemenu:    1)    Counselling   2) 
Training  and  4)   Placement 
800,000  men  wl.l  be  leaving  ih 
ever,  there  Is  a  group  of  mer 
we   are  concerned,   who   do 
a  suburban  community,   to 
have    Jobs    waiting   for    them 
people  able  to  assist  them.  \V( 
people:    the  combat  disabled, 
cannot  reenllst.   the  man   w 
ucatlonal   achievement,    the 
not    have    a    convertible    civi 
either  was  learned  before  he 
service  or  wjalle  he  was  in 
men  who   would   like  to   do 
ferent  than  they  have  ever  do' 
Ing   those   last   six   months   I 
have  low  educational 
Ing   to  do   three   things 
of   program   which   the  armec 
selves  already  have,  to  move 
toward  equivalency  of  8th 
high  school  completion,  or 
courses   like   shop   and   math 
assist  them  in  the  kinds  of 
which    they    may    be    deslrin  ; 

The  Deparlmeiu  of  Defens( 
to   assume    the    responsibility 
train  as  many  men  as  we  desi 
program  alone.  We  are  u 
of  the  government  agencies 
tunltles  near  or  on  a  mlUtar 
us.  In  addition  to  that,  we  ar< 
the  Manpower  and  Develop: 
funds    for    providing    trainl 
welding,  small  appliance 
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In  all  of  this  program  of  training,  whether 
by  government  agencies  or  by  private  indus- 
tries, the  essential  thing  at  the  end  Is  place- 
ment. The  Important  thing  Is  to  get  the 
trained  man  Into  a  Job  waiting  for  him.  I 
have  found  that  if  the  veteran  knows  that 
there  is  a  good  opportunity  at  the  end  of  the 
line,  he  will  line  up  for  that  kind  of  training. 
In  the  placement  effort  itself,  we  are  uti- 
lizing two  faclllUes:  one.  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  and  two.  American  in- 
dustry itself.  We  have  been  operating  at  202 
military  centers  since  about  the  6th  of 
January.  Since  this  lime,  we  have  contacted 
103.000  men;  we  have  counselled  55,000:  we 
have  about  53t)0  in  our  training  or  education 
programs  now.  We  will  attempt  to  cover  some 
150.000  of  these  men  per  year,  I  can't  accent 
tjo  strongly  that  anything  that  can  be  done 
primarily  In  the  placement  area  of  getting 
the  man  to  the  kind  of  community  and  job 
he  wants  in  terms  of  the  training  he  has  had, 
1-i  extremely  Important, 

Benjamin  I.  Trotter,  Program  Policy  Of- 
ficer. Veterans  Employment  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor.  Washington.  DC.  The 
Veterans  Employment  Service  is  a  very  small 
unit  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  of  the 
Labor  Department.  We  have  a  Field  Rep- 
resentative In  each  state.  At  the  2200  local 
offices  last  year,  1.800.000  veterans  applied 
for  employment  assistance,  a  fifty  percent 
Increase  over  the  previous  year.  Under  a 
program  announced  by  the  President  last 
August,  the  local  employment  offices  are  at- 
tempting to  contact  the  returning  veterans 
to  explain  to  them  their  employment  bene- 
fits. Job  finding  is  one  of  the  services  of 
the  Employment  Office.  Manpower  training 
is  another.  Last  year  (1967)  about  70,000 
veterans  were  enrolled  in  MDTA  training. 
Finally,  reemployment  rights,  the  right  to 
his  old  Job  that  he  held  before  he  went  into 
the  service,  or  another  one  that  he  would 
have  attained  had  he  not  been  absent,  is 
another  right  administered  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment. Where  disability  disqualified  a 
veteran  for  his  old  Job — he  Is  entitled  to 
one  that  he  can  perform,  which  Is  ijiost 
nearly  like  the  Job  to  which  he  would  have 
returned  if  he  were  not  disabled. 

I  From  the  Reporter.  Apr.  18.  19G8) 
A  Bel.\te»  Job  Program 
FOR  Vietnam  Veterans  i 

(By  John  I.  Brooks) 

A  D-;fense  Department  survey  last  year 
.'ihowed  that  about  half  of  the  men  who  leave 
the  armed  services  need  some  sort  of  help 
in  making  the  shift  from  military  to  civilian 
life.  The  assistance  they  most  often  require 
is  in  preparing  for  and  finding  a  Job.  Yet  even 
though  the  discharge  rate  from  the  services 
Is  one  of  the  easiest  and  most  reliable  statis- 
tical projections  the  government  can  make, 
efforts  to  help  veterans  in  their  Job  hunts 
are  lagging  behind  the  need.  It  was  not  until 
List  April — nearly  two  years  after  the  South- 
east Asian  buildup  began  m  earnest — that  a 
While  House  report  to  Congress  on  manpower 
clearly  established  Jobs  for  veterans  as  a  na- 
tional goal.  And  it  was  not  until  January  of 
this  year  that  President  Johnson,  in  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  veterans'  benefits,  out- 
lined a  broad  program  for  achieving  that 
goal. 

Last  year  about  750,000  men  left  the  serv- 
ices, and  this  year  the  total  will  rise  to  about 
813,000.  Thousands  of  veterans — the  exact 
tot.ll  is  unknown — are  now  back  home  and 
unemployed,  but  most  of  the  government's 
programs  are  either  Jvist  getting  under  way  or 
still  In  the  proposal  stage.  The  task  ahead  is 
enormous,  for  the  President's  plan  calls  for 
counseling  500.000  of  the  men  due  for  dis- 
charge; furnishing  education.  Job  training, 
and  placement  service  to  those  who  need  It; 
and  trying  to  reach  as  many  as  possible  of 
those  who  already  have  returned  to  civilian 
life. 

There  are  urgencies  on  the  home  front 
that  cry  out  for  a  serious  approach   to  the 


problem  of  finding  Jobs  for  these  men.  The 
talent-hungry  public  sector  needs  them,  and 
many  private  firms  have  openings  for  them. 
Thoee  veterans  with  acute  employment  han- 
dicaps— notably  urban  Negroes  and  men  who 
are  going  home  to  depressed  rural  areas- 
threaten  to  aggravate  some  of  the  adminis- 
tration's knottiest  economic  problems.  In  the 
case  of  the  urban  Negro,  there  is  also  the 
haunting  fear  that  his  grievances  could  find 
violent  expression  if  he  isn't  given  a  fair 
chance  to  lead  a  productive  life. 

A    NEW    TRANSITION 

In  the  April  1967,  manpower  report,  the 
first  to  call  attention  to  veterans'  Job  needs, 
the  President  spoke  of  "making  military 
service  a  path  to  productive  careers."  He 
noted  that  while  some  servicemen  had  civil- 
ian skills  before  they  reached  the  Induction 
center  and  oilier  learned  them  while  in  uni- 
form, there  remained  many  whose  civilian 
background  and  mlliUiry  training  fitted  them 
for  nothing  In  the  labor  market  The  Presi- 
dent said  he  had  asked  Robert  S.  McNamara. 
then  SecreUiry  of  Defense,  to  see  what  could 
be  done. 

McNamaru's  response  was  Project  Transi- 
tion, pl.ms  for  which  had  begun  a  month 
before  the  Presidents  message.  The  framers 
of  the  project  at  the  Pentagon  quickly  de- 
cided to  draw  upon  non-Defense  agencies  and 
private  indiistrv  to  broaden  the  program's 
scope.  Frank  M.  McKernan.  a  twenty-two- 
year  veteran  of  the  Defense  bureaucracy  who 
is  the  program's  director,  says  that  his  office 
merely  acts  as  a  catalyst  In  pulling  together 
the  available  resources  to  cope  with  the  em- 
ployment problem. 

rhe  pulling  together  is  by  no  means  com- 
I)lete.  The  basic  elements  In  Project  Transi- 
tion are  counseling,  education,  vocational 
training,  and  placement.  The  first  two  phases 
of  the  program  are  fairly  well  under  way. 
because  the  military  services  had  men  and 
materials  ready  to  begin  counseling  and  edu- 
cation efforts  on  short  notice. 

No  such  rapid  mobilization  could  take 
place  in  the  Job-training  and  placement 
fields.  These  efforts  required  a  large-scale 
co-ordination  among  a  number  of  govern- 
ment agencies  and  private  employers.  Pilot 
programs  were  conducted  during  the  latter 
half  of  1967  at  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky,  and 
four  other  Installations.  Counselors  talked  to 
4.674  men  with  one  to  six  months'  service 
time  remaining— the  limits  of  eligibility  for 
the  program.  Thirty-eight  enrolled  In  courses 
leading  to  eighth-grade  certificates.  408  did 
similar  work  toward  a  high-school  diploma. 
477  entered  vocational  training,  and  391 
signed  up  for  academic  courses  beyond  the 
high-school  level.  Many  of  the  soldiers  inter- 
viewed needed  no  assistance,  but  a  substan- 
tial segment  of  the  more  than  3,300  who  took 
no  training  wanted  courses  that  weren't 
available.  McKernan  reported. 

Some  servicemen  were  counseled  and  some 
educational  courses  were  offered  at  other 
bases  during  this  initial  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram, but  fighter  pilot  bases  offered  the  only 
vocational  Instruction,  Labor  Department 
manpower  figures  showed  widespread  needs 
for  industrial  electricians,  small-appliance 
repairmen,  draftsmen,  welders,  and  computer 
technicians,  so  these  were  the  original  voca- 
tional offerings.  Most  of  the  Instruction  was 
done  on  tlie  bases,  with  courses  from  the 
Labor  Department  prepared  under  the  Man- 
power Training  and  Development  Act  and  In- 
structors from  both  the  services  and  civilian 
technical  Institutes  near  the  bases.  Where 
distances  were  not  prohibitive,  some  men 
were  bussed  to  the  technical  schools. 

McKernan  hopes  eventually  to  have  five  or 
six  MDTA  courses,  some  of  which  will  be 
adapted  from  training  programs  in  private 
industry,  at  each  of  the  fifty-nine  major 
Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  .separation 
points  In  the  United  States.  But  this  will 
take  many  months  because  each  of  the 
courses  must  be  approved  by  two  state  and 
two  Federal  agencies,  (The  Air  Force  Is  a  spe- 
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cial  case  because  It  does  not  collect  men  at 
central  points  for  discharge.  Ii  will  concen- 
trate oji  counseling  and  programmed  Instruc- 
tion .at  183  Installations,  and  in  Kome  cases 
may  send  men  to  be  trained  ai  neighboring 
bases  of  other  services  ) 

The  PentJigon  Is  beginning  to  get  direct 
support  from  Industry  In  the  form  of  com- 
pany-sponsored courses  taught  on  bases. 
Humble  Oil  supplemented  the  pilot  program 
with  a  course  to  train  service-station  man- 
agers at  Port  Knox.  Nineteen  soldiers  were 
enrolled  in  this  240-hour  course,  and  all 
seventeen  who  finished  were  offered  jobs. 

Meanwhile,  McKernan  in  January  asked 
the  fifty  top  Defense  contractors  t«  consider 
similar  efforts,  and  nearly  all  have  agreed 
to  establish  courses  or  have  Indicated  active 
Interest.  IBM  has  started  equipment-repair 
instruction  at  four  ba.'.cs.  The  Electronics  In- 
dustry Association  is  training  men  at  Great 
Lakes  Naval  Training  Station  in  television 
and  radio  repair,  and  it  hopes  (o  set  up  pro- 
grams at  twenty  other  bases.  Mobil.  Shell, 
and  Sun  oil  companies  are  preparing  courses 
following  the  Humble  model,  and  Humijle 
plans  to  expand  lt,s  operation  to  thirty  more 
bases.  Around  May  1,  General  Motors  will 
begin  training  auto  mechanics  from  among 
servicemen  in  the  Washington  area  and  the 
region  around  Fort  Dlx.  New  Jersey.  New 
commitments  are  coming  in  to  McKcrnan's 
office  every  week,  and  fifty  more  major  firms 
are  now  being  asked  to  lake  part  in  the  pro- 
gram. At  he  same  lime,  ihe  AFL-CIO  has 
agreed  to  support  Project  Transition.  Union 
leaders  now  are  studying  ways  of  adapting 
training  available  under  the  program  to  ap- 
prenticeships. 

Some  major  firms  that  are  not  geared  lo 
such  training  programs  are  offering  Job-op- 
portunity information  lo  assist  in  the  coun- 
seling program.  Smaller  companies  In  the 
area  of  the  major  separation  points  are  being 
solicited  by  Project  Transition  officer.s  for 
Job  information  and  training  possibilities. 
McKernan  Is  heartened  by  the  response  to 
date,  and  he  has  reason  to  be  optimistic 
about  the  outlook  for  private  support.  What- 
ever misgivings  there  may  be  about  the 
"inilitary-industrlnl  complex,"  in  the  case  of 
Project  Transition  it  Is  only  realistic  to  ob- 
ser\'e  that  the  Pentagon's  huge  procurement 
budget  gives  It  more  leverage  with  Industry 
than  any  other  Federal  agency  could  have. 

Two  government  acencies  already  are  turn 
ing  to  'Transition  to  help  fill  their  manpower 
needs.  The  Post  Office,  which  can  use  up  lo 
thirty  thousand  new  workers  a  year,  is  con- 
ducting classes  at  forty-one  bases.  Officials 
of  the  General  Services  Administration  are 
making  their  needs  In  each  area  known  to 
project  officers  at  local  bases.  Other  branches 
of  the  government  are  expected  to  follow  suit 
In  the  near  future. 

The  placement  record  to  date  is  too  lim- 
ited to  be  significant.  The  results  of  the 
program  will  be  closely  measured,  however, 
because  the  Defense  Department  is  insisting 
^-on  a  follow-up  on  every  man  who  takes  part 
in  Project  Transition.  Statistically  significant 
results  may  be  available  this  summer. 

SPOTTING  THE  DRAWB.ACKS 

While  the  outlook  for  the  program  seems 
bright,  there  are  problems.  The  limitation  on 
eligibility  of  one  to  six  months'  service  lime 
remaining  is  a  constraint,  and  many  men 
return  to  the  United  States  too  close  to  their 
discharge  date  for  more  than  counseling. 
Many  others  have  too  little  time  left  for 
academic  courses  or  job  training.  At  some 
discharge  centers,  thousands  of  men  have  left 
the  service  with  no  opportunity  to  be  trained 
because  courses  were  not  yet  available. 
Mobility  presents  another  difficulty,  because 
much  of  Project  Transition's  success  depends 
on  a  man's  willingness  to  go  where  the  Job 
Is.  The  results  of  past  government  experi- 
ments In  shifting  workers  from  areas  of  high 
unemployment  to  more  promising  places 
have  been  discouraging,  but  McKernan  be- 


lieves that  the  returning  veteran  Is  at  "a 
point  of  high  mobility  "  In  his  life  because  of 
his  recent  separation  from  home  and  his 
travels  In  the  service. 

Military  sponsorship  of  Transition  may 
have  inherent  drawbacks.  Men  who  harbor 
hostilities  toward  the  military  may  not  com- 
municate well  with  counselors  who  repre- 
."■enl  the  Defense  Department,  and  some  base 
commanders  hard  pressed  for  manpower  may 
he  reluctant  to  release  personnel  long  enough 
to  complete  the  more  time-consuming  cour- 
ses. While  the  Defense  Department  can't 
Ignore  its  need  lo  stimulate  rc-enllstment. 
the  word  from  Washington  to  the  counselors 
is  to  "think  civilian,"  and  base  commanders 
have  been  asked  to  be  "flexible"  about  releas- 
ing men   lor   training. 

Ihe  urban* Negro  presents  a  special  prob- 
lem Outlining  the  new  project  in  u  t.peeeh 
last  November.  Secretary  McNamara  l)lunt- 
ly  stre!3sed  ihe  problem  of  "the  Negro  vet- 
eran who  without  help  might  be  compelled 
to  drift  back  into  the  f  tagnatlon  of  the  urban 
ghetto  "  While  overemphasis  of  the  Negro's 
plight  could  amount  Ic  a  "reverse  bias,  "  the 
.shocking  Negro  unemployment  rate  In  the 
.slums  justified  considerable  attention  Mc- 
Kernan realizes  this,  and  he  sees  Uie  need 
lor  steering  a  cautious  course  in  gukiint;  the 
Negro  veteran.  His  counselois  are  being  told 
lo  avoid  two  great  dangers:  first,  .sending 
men  back  to  the  ghetto  with  no  job  op- 
porlunity:  and  second,  encouraging  too 
much  movement  away  from  the  inner  cities. 
The  second  and  subtler  point  U  based  on 
the  theory  that  many  returning  Negro  serv- 
icemen have  a  potential  for  needed  com- 
munity leadership  in  the  neighborhoods  from 
which  they  L:ime.  To  strike  a  balance  be- 
tween aggravation  of  city  unemployment^ 
and  excessive  emigration  will  be  difficult. 

Of  course  the  Defense  Department  can  do 
nothing  to  help  the  Negro  already  released 
without  training,  but  McKernan  and  his 
associates  think  that  the  problem  ahead  may 
be  manageable.  One  main  reason  for  this 
\  lew  is  the  fact  that  Negroes  reenllst  at  a  far 
higher  rate  than  do  whites.  In  1968  the  armed 
forces  expect  to  discharge  only  about  41.000 
Negroes,  even  though  about  twice  that  num- 
ber will  become  eligible  for  separation.  The 
security  and  general  absence  of  discrimina- 
tion in  -service  life  appeal  lo  many  Negroes, 
particularly  in  the  Army,  where  their  re-en- 
listment rate  runs  about  sixty  per  cent  Some 
Negro  leaders  deplore  this  trend,  feeling  that 
the  talents  of  many  of  these  soldiers  are 
needed  outside  the  armed  services,  but  the 
trend  is  a  fact  and  it  will  give  counselors  in 
Pn>Ject  Transition  more  time  lo  deal  with 
the  needs  of  those  who  do  elect  lo  return  lo 
civilian  life. 

To  help  the  Negroes  of  the  ritles.  particu- 
hirly  those  missed  by  Transition,  a  special 
effort  has  been  undertaken  by  the  National 
Urban  League.  In  each  of  the  eight  cities 
with  the  highest  number  o\  Negroes  enler- 
liig  the  armed  forces,  the  League  has  n.imed 
a  si4>ff  lo  devote  special  attention  lo  veterans' 
problems.  Tills  project  is  backed  with  some 
starting  money  from  the  Rockefeller  Broth- 
ers Fund  and  i.s  the  brainchild  of  Whitney 
M.  'i'oung,  Jr..  head  of  the  League.  Tlie  pro- 
gram goes  beyond  jobs  and  advises  veterans 
about  housing,  education,  operating  a  small 
business,  and  health.  The  primary  target  Is 
employment,  however,  and  Frank  Steele,  who 
as  national  director  of  veterans'  affairs  is  co- 
ordinating operations  from  the  League's  New 
York  headquarters  considers  the  response 
from  industry  and  government  generally 
good  so  far.  Because  the  League  has  been  in 
the  employment  field  a  long  time  its  reputa- 
tion may  draw  to  Us  offices  some  of  the  Ne- 
groes who  have  been  discharged  while  the 
new  government  programs  were  getting  un- 
der way. 

At  the  Washington  office  of  the  Urban 
League,  the  local  program  is  headed  by  Lea- 
lord  Williams,  an  Intense  young  man  who 
helped  place  nearly  a  hundred  men  in  jobs 


between  last  October  and  early  April.  Wil- 
liams had  a  complaint  that  shows  a  dark 
side  of  the  Federal  government's  efforts.  He 
said  that  while  private  firms  had  been  co- 
operative, he  had  been  able  to  place  only  one 
man  on  the  Federal  payroll  In  Washington. 
And  of  course  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  government  is  the  biggest  supplier  of 
jobs  Williams's  experience  suggests  that  the 
urgency  fell  by  President  Johnson  about 
the  jobs-for-velerans  drive  hasn't  com- 
municated itself  lo  the  slow-moving  Civil 
Service  Commission  or  lo  other  parts  of  the 
bureaucracy. 

This  situation  soon  may  change.  Fulfilling 
a  pledge  in  his  January  mes.';age  on  veterans. 
President  Johnson  recently  signed  an  Execu- 
tive order  directing  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  waive  examination  requirements 
lor  veterans  seeking  Jobs  at  the  lowest  five 
levels  of  the  federal  yjay  .scale,  provided  the 
men  lake  courses  under  the  G  I.  Bill.  This 
already  has  produced  i)redictable  lamenla- 
iioiis  from  the  government  workers'  unions, 
but  it  is  sure  to  stand  It  should  serve  as  a 
signal  lo  the  bureaucracy  that  the  While 
House  will  insist  on  better  performance  than 
Williams's  experience  indicates  h.is  been 
turned  in  .so  far. 

rnv    CENTERS 

The  Civil  .Service  clKk'ectixe  i.s  only  one  of  u 
number  of  major  efforts  the  President  out- 
lined in  his  message.  The  new  programs  are 
largely  the  result  of  recommendations  from 
an  interagency  Uisk  force  that  was  assem- 
bled only  last  fall  to  tackle  the  veterans' 
employment  problem.  It  faced  quite  a  prob- 
Itiii:  using  the  Pentagon's  own  statement 
thai  half  of  the  returning  servicemen  need 
help  i.nd  Us  projection  of  813,000  discharges 
in  1968,  it  appears  that  upwards  of  400.000 
men  will  be  seeking  assisumce  this  year. 

At  the  recommendation  of  the  Uisk  force, 
the  President  announced  in  his  message  that 
Project  Tran.sltlon  will  ije  expanded  to 
"reach"  500,000  men  during  the  year  ahead. 
McKernan  said  this  must  be  interpreted  as 
providing  counseling  for  that  number,  be- 
cause training  programs  probably  will  be 
able  lo  accommodate  only  about  150.000 

One  new  action  announced  by  the  Presi- 
dent .should  be  a  help  in  meeting  the  prob- 
lem created  by  the  sizable  backlog  that  has 
built  up  during  the  months  when  the  gov- 
ernment programs  were  taking  shape  He  or- 
dered establishment  of  a  "one-stop  center" 
in  each  of  twenty  major  cities  to  provide  the 
man  coming  home  with  personal  attention 
and  counsel  on  all  his  benefits.  This  program, 
coming  several  months  after  the  similar  Ur- 
ban League  project  lor  Negroes,  clearly  is 
aimed  at  men  who  have  slipped  past  Penta- 
gon and  Veterans  Affairs  counselors  without 
learning  how  to  take  advantage  of  what  the 
law  affords  them.  These  centers  already  are 
open,  with  VA  officials  in  charge  and  repre- 
fscntottvcs  from  the  Labor  Deparunent  and 
Civil  Service  Commission  on  hand. 

Tr.icing  men  who  have  returned  home,  par- 
ticularly in  the  ghettos,  can  be  difficult,  and 
in  his  message  the  President  reported  a  pro- 
pram  launched  last  August  to  help  overcome 
this  problem.  The  addresses  of  men  leaving 
the  service  are  sent  to  the  Federal-state  em- 
ployment office  nearest  their  homes,  and  tlie 
local  office  tries  to  get  in  touch  with  each 
man  to  offer  assistance  in  his  Job  hunt.  More 
than  300,000  names  now  have  been  fed  into 
this  system.  The  Labor  Department  has  no 
figures  to  show  how  many  have  been  reached, 
but  the  President  said  servicemen,  parents, 
and  veterans'  organlzations^have  praised  the 
results. 

One  of  the  new  programs,  aimed  at  attract- 
ing veterans  into  public  service,  requires  ac- 
tion by  Congress.  The  President  a-sk  $50  mil- 
lion to  subsidize  the  training  and  starting 
salaries  of  men  coming  out  of  the  services 
who  were  willing  to  become  teachers  In  de- 
prived areas,  poii'-emen.  firemen,  hospital 
workers,  or  Federal  employees  In  any  one  of 
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a  number  of  social-service  pri 
sense  ihts  Is  a  nnajor  expansion 
started  last  November  by  the  De 
ment,  under  which  police  offlcl 
eral  cities  have  been  permitted  t 
soon  to  leave  active  duty. 

The  public-service  proposal 
ably  will  be  approved  soon  by 
only  one  advanced  by  the  P; 
carries  a  price  tag.  White  Hous 
cllned  to  put  a  cost  figure  on  tl 
for  veterans"  employment,  expl 
many  cases  the  sums  involv 
separated  from  other  programs 
costs  are  small,  however.  In 
Federal  budget  or  even  in 
billion  that  the  administration 
all  veterans'  programs  In  the  y 
July  1. 

If  the  cost  is  not  staggering 
variety  of  the  job  programs  an 
Indeed,  the  attack  on  employ 
of  veterans  is  so  broad  that  1 
from  fragmentation.  Its  beset 
however.  Is  more  apt  to  be  the 
Blow  start,  and  the  nation  ci 
that  tUls  wljl  not  Induce  the 
tual  panic  ih;>.t  -=0  often  chara 
programs. 
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(From   the   New  York  Times,  i 
The    Negro    in    Vietnam 

Partnership      Contrast      W 

Home — Military   Career    a 

NiTY — But  Cost  in  Lives  Is 

CIV^HANS   Attracted    Abroad 

Pay 

(By  Thomas  A.  Johns 

Saigon.   South   Vietnam. — T 
geant    with    the    coal-black    f; 
"What  in  the  hell  am  I  doing 
that — what  in  the  hell  am  I  d( 

But  there  was  a  smile  on  hi! 

At   the  moment,   he  and   th 
under-strength  platoon — about 
Negroes — were  crouching  on  a 
artillery  shells  pounded  the 
away. 

At   the  same   time,  some  50 
groes  in  Vietnam  were  un 
commanding   battalions,   walk 
ranges    and    flying    warplanes. 
bunkers  and  relaxing  in  Saigo 

They  were  planning  battles 
plies,  baking  bread,  advising 
namese  Army,   practicing  int 
patrolling    Mekong    Delta    c 
jets  on  carriers  in  the  Tonkin 
the    United    Stales    Embassy 
sleazy   bars  and  dining   in   th( 
restaurants  in  Saigon,  running 
dlgg:ing  latrines,  driving  true 
on   the  staff  of  Gen.  William 
land,  the  American  commandei 

They  were  doing  everything 
everywhere.  In  this  highly 
exhaustively    documented    wa: 
and  particularly  the  Negro 
attained  a  sudden  visibility 
forefathers   never  realized  whl 
past  American  wars. 

Fourteen  weeks  of  intervievis  with  black 
and  white  Americans  servinf  here  reveal 
that  Vietnam  is  like  a  speeded-  up  film  of  re- 
cent racial  progress  at  home.  But  Vietnam 
also  demonstrates  that  the  Uni  ed  States  has 
not  yet  come  close  to  solvln  5  its  volatile 
racial   problem. 

Why  was  the  sergeant — a  3^-year-old  ca- 
reer soldier- — in  Vietnam? 

He  talked  with  good  humor  of  the  "good 
Regular  Army"  to  a  Negro  corr  spondent.  he 
shuddered  with  anger  recall  ng  that  his 
home-town  paper  in  the  Deep  South  called 
his  parents  "Mr.  and  Mrs."  o  ily  when  re- 
ferring to  their  hero  son.  an  I  he  pointed 
out  that  he  had  stayed  in  the  Irmy  because 
his  hometown  offered  only  "co  ored"  jobs  In 
a  clothing  factory  where  whltei  did  the  same 
work  for  higher  pay. 
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ONLY    WAR    WE'VE   COT 

Most  often,  Negro  and  white  civilians  and 
career  soldiers  see  Vietnam  as  a  boon  to 
their  careers  and  as  a  source  of  greater  In- 
come than  at  home.  It  was  not  unusual  to 
hear  civilians  and  career  soldiers — Negro 
and  white — express  such  views  as,  "Hell. 
Vietnam's   the  only   war   we've   got." 

For  the  Negro  there  Is  the  .additional  In- 
ducement that  Southeast  Asia  offers  an  en- 
vironment almost  free   of   discrimination. 

One  civilian  remarked.  "Bread  and  free- 
dom, man,  bread  and  freedom." 

To  the  ordinary  Negro  fighting  man.  Viet- 
nam means  not  only  Integration  but  also  an 
integral  role  In  American  life— or  at  least 
this  aspect  of  American  life. 

"  'The  man'  can't  overlook  talent  when 
he  wants  the  Job  done."  said  S.  Sgt.  James 
Frost,  a  29-year-old  Negro  from  Youngs- 
town.  Ohio. 

In  the  job  of  battle,  fighting  prowess  and 
dependability  quickly  erase  color  barriers. 
Staying  alive  becomes  more  important  than 
keeping   stateside   racial   patterns. 

During  the  battle  for  Hue  in  February,  a 
knot  of  white  and  Negro  marines  stood  knee 
deep  in  the  mean  red  mud  beside  their  tank. 
They  were  grimy-faced,  beard-stubbled  and 
grease-spattered. 

A    TOAST    AT    9    A.M. 

Tl;(?y  peered  across  the  Huong  (Perfume) 
River,  where,  more  than  300  yards  away,  un- 
seen North  Vietnamese  gunners  had  Just 
given  up  a  mortar  and  artillery  duel. 

"They're  through  for  now."  said  Sgt.  Eddie 
Dallev.  a  Negro  from  York.  Pa. 

"It  looks  like  it,"  said  a  white  marine 
with   field  glasses. 

It  was  9  A.M..  but  from  somewhere  a  bot- 
tle of  liberated  Black  and  White  scotch  was 
prodviced  and  passed  around.  "Integration 
whisky,"  someone  commented. 

"And  that's  just  what's  winning  this  God- 
damn battle,"  the  Negro  sergeant  said. 

A  white  lance  corporal  agreed.  "You're 
damn  straight,  bro,"  he  said.  The  Negro 
shorthand  for  "soul  brother"  seemed  to  slip 
out  naturally. 

As  the  corporal,  John  Tlce  of  Savannah. 
Oa..  passed  the  bottle,  a  tattoo  could  be  seen 
on  his  bare  right  arm.  It  showed  a  Con- 
federate flag  and  the  words  "Johnny  Rebel." 

That's  just  what's  gonna  win  this  God- 
damn war."  Sergeant  Dalley  spat.  Integra- 
tion. Goddamn  It." 

With  the  Integration  of  the  armed  forces 
In  the  late  nlneteen-fortles  and  early  fifties, 
the  inilitary  quickly  outdistanced  civilian  ef- 
forts at  breaking  down  color  barriers.  This 
has  continued  to  a  point  where  young  Ne- 
gro men  flock  to  military  service  for  the 
status,  careers  and  security  that  many  can- 
not find  In  civilian  life. 

A  Junior  Infantry  officer,  who  Is  white. 
commented: 

It's  an  awful  Indictment  of  America  that 
many  young  Negroes  must  go  Into  the  mili- 
tary for  fulfillment,  for  status — and  that 
they  prefer  service  overseas  to  their  home- 
land." 

The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  filled  with  Ironies, 
and  one  of  the  biggest  is  that  the  ordinary 
Negro  fighting  man — and  especially  the  teen- 
age front-line  soldier— Is  not  aware  of  the 
Negro's  participation  in  previous  American 
wars. 

An  18-year-old  Marine  private  at  Dongha 
said  proudly:  "The  brother  Is  here,  and  he's 
raising  hell.  We're  proving  ourselves." 

Oftlcers  In  Saigon  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Military  Assistance  Command.  Vietnam, 
say  the  heavily  Negro  173d  Airborne  Brigade 
is  the  best  performing  unit  in  Vietnam. 

YOU    TELL    THEM 

This  correspondent  went  in  with  the  sec- 
ond helicopter  wave  when  the  Fourth  Bat- 
talion of  the  173d  suuck  a  Vletcong  supply 
base  in  a  thickly  forested  area  of  Phuyen 
Province. 


Taking  cover  in  tall  grass,  he  found  himself 
with  a  young  Negro  paratrooper,  a  private 
first  class  whose  face  had  not  yet  sprouted  a 
serious  growth  of  beard. 

"What  you  doln'  here,  bro?"  the  para- 
trooper asked.  "You  gonna  do  a  story  on  the 
Fourth  Battalion?" 

Without  wailing  for  an  answer  he  kept 
talking. 

"You  tell  them  that  the  173d  Is  the  best 
Goddamn  outfit  on  this  rock.  We  were  the 
first  brigade-size  combat  unit  in  Vietnam  " 

His  squad  was  ordered  forward,  but  he  kept 
talking: 

"Tell  them  we  made  the  first  combat  Jump 
in  Vietnam  on  Operation  Junction  City,  and 
that  the  Fourth  Battalion  Is  the  best  In  the 
173d.  You  tell  them  that — tell  them  we  took 
Hill  875  at  Dakto  and  that  we  are  steadily 
kicking  Charlie's  rear." 

Only  then  did  the  paratrooper  stand  up, 
and  as  he  ran  with  his  squad  he  called  back: 

"You  tell  them,  you  hear?" 

WHAT     HISTORY     BOOKS    OMIT 

Capt.  Robert  Fitzgerald,  a  Harlem-born 
Intelligence  officer  on  General  Westmore- 
land's staff,  commented: 

"They  feel  they're  the  first  Negroes  to  fight 
because  their  history  books  told  only  of  white 
.soldiers,  and  their  movies  showed  that  John 
Wayne  and  Errol  Flynn  won  all  American 
wars." 

The  31-year-old  officer  went  on:  "The  only 
uniform  they've  seen  on  Sidney  Poitier  was 
a  chain-gang  suit,  and — oh.  yes — that  of  an 
Army  truckdriver  once." 

Talk  of  race  often  leaves  white  servicemen 
bored,  embarrassed  or  annoyed.  Many  say 
the  problem  is  overly  stressed,  and  many 
Negro  servicemen,  especially  the  leenaged. 
first-hllch  foot  soldiers,  say   the  same  thing. 

But  a  Negro  sailor  stationed  in  Saigon 
noted : 

"The  question  of  race  is  always  there  for 
the  Negro.  He  would  either  be  blind  or  in- 
sane if  it  were  not.  But  Vietnam  is  a  buffer 
or  isolation  ward  to  the  whole  question  of 
race  as  we  know  It." 

If  Vietnam  is  an  isolation  ward,  then  com- 
bat is  a  private  room  off  the  ward  where  the 
ordinary  O  I.  can  bring  to  bear  the  special 
skill  for  which  he  has  been  trained— killing. 
And  white  or  black,  the  G.I— usually  re- 
ferred to  here  as  a  "grunt"  or  a  "crunch"— 
is  adept  at  his  specially.  The  elite  units — the 
airborne.  Marines,  air  cavalry  and  Special 
Forces — to  which  Negro  youths  flock  are 
among  the  best  of  these  specialists. 

A  paratroop  officer  commented: 

"The  crunch  wants  to  flght.  pure  and  sim- 
ple. He's  one  hell  of  a  fighter,  and  we  couldn't 
win  any  war  without  him  because  he  lives, 
eats  and  sleeps  to  fight.  You  don't  fight  wars 
with  gentlemen— that  is.  you  don't  win  wars 
with  gentlemen.' 

The  grunt  is  no  gentleman. 

His  average  age  is  19.  and  he  left  high 
school  without  finishing.  His  skills  are  with 
the  M-16  rifle,  the  M-60  machine  gun,  the 
M-79  grenade  launcher,  hand  grenades  and 
bayonets. 

He  brags  and  swears  and  swaggers,  and 
he  runs  to  a  fight.  He  runs  into  battle  when 
the  first  shot  Is  fired,  screaming  or  cursing, 
as  if  he  does  not  believe  he  can  be  killed. 

He  can   be.    however,  and  he  Is. 

He  IS  killed  and  ■wrapped  in  a  green  paper 
blanket  and  put  off  to  one  side  until  a  truck 
or  a  helicopter  can  take  him  to  the  rear. 

Then  he  Is  remembered  during  quiet  times 
by  other  >-oung  soldiers  and  marines  who  still 
rush  into  battle,  screaming  and  cursing  as  if 
they  cannot  be  killed. 

LIKE  GIRL  SCOUTS 

And  during  those  quiet  times  other  things 
come  out. 

Like  that  night  in  a  pitchblack  front-line 
bunker,  when  It  was  comforting  to  hear  one 
another's  voices,  and  the  correspondent 
learned  how  it  was  after  the  Fourth  Battalion 
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of  the  173d  took  Hill  875  from  n  determined 
enemy  force,  a  force  that  "had  chewed  up  the 
Second  Battalion." 

"We  hugged  and  kissed  one  another  like 
Girl  Scouts,  and  we  cried,"  said  a  voice  In  the 
darknejss. 

An  Army  chaplain  comments:  "Their  anx- 
iou.'^ness  to  prove  themselves  as  men  makes 
them  quickly  absorb  the  lesson  the  military 
is  anxious  to  teach." 

That  lesson,  an  Infantry  platoon  sergeant 
said.  "Is  to  make  every  ma'n  feel  that  he's  in 
l.^e  best  f.rmy,  the  best  divl.o.lon.  the  best 
brigade,  the  best  battalion,  the  best  company, 
the  best  platoon,   the  best  squad  -  and   that 

he's    the    best   man    in    that   .squad" 

And  the  Negro  youngster— from  the  high- 
school  basketball  team,  the  sharecropper's 
farm  or  the  riot-ready  slum.<; — has  consist- 
ently volunteered  for  the  elite  of  the  military 
fighting  forces. 

"You  take  b  good  look  at  an  airborne  rifle 
company  and  it'll  look  like  there  ain't  no 
foreign '  (white)  troops  there."  one  Negro 
commented. 

Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Clark,  the  Ncero  psycholo- 
pitt.  h.'is  noted  that  a  "status  not  readily 
available  in  civilian  life"  causes  Negroes  to 
join  the  military  service<»t  a  rate  two  to  three 
times  preat^r  than  that  for  whites,  and  then 
to  volunteer  for  elite  units. 

"There  Is  no  chance  of  .asserting  his  man- 
hood and  demonstratiiip  his  sense  of  worth 
in  civilian  life."  said  Dr.  Clark,  who  heads 
the  Metiopolilan  Applied  Research  Center  In 
Ne^w  York. 

Tlie  1943  intcritew  rcraUed 
Dr.  C'.ark  said  the  ferocity  c'cmonstrated  by 
vounp  front-line  soldiers  could  be  related 
to  their  youth  .ind  their  caj;erness  to  prove 
themselves.  He  noted  that  after  the  1943  riots 
in  Harlem  he  Interviewed  a  youth  who  "got 
a  terrific  boost  out  of  the  destruction." 

Dr.  Clark  lidded:  "A  few  months  lat^r  he 
was  a  soldier,  in  iinlform  and  with  a  riding 
crop,  and  petting  .->n  even  bigger  kick  out  of 
potential  destruction  he  could  legally  cau.=e  " 
T!ie  Ne^ro  makes  up  9  8  per  cent  of  the 
military  forces  in  Vietnam,  but  close  to  20 
per  cent  of  the  combat  troops  and  more  than 
25  per  cent  of  such  elite  Army  units  as  the 
paratroops.  Estimates  of  Negro  participation 
in  some  airborne  units  have  been  as  high 
as  45  per  cent,  and  up  to  60  per  cent  of  some 
airborne  rifle  platoons. 

A  Negro  private  first  class  in  th«;  Fourth 
Battalion  of  the  173d  Airborne  Brigade  said 
that  -whe.n  he  joined  the  unit  in  the  summer 
of  1967  "there  were  20  brothers  and  8  for- 
eign troops  "  In  his  platoon. 

About  one  in  every  four  of  the  Army's 
front-line  supervisors  in  the  grades  of  ser- 
geant first  class  and  master  sergeant  Is  a 
Negro,  a  fact  attesting  to  the  higher  Negro 
re-enli£tment  rate  in  the  armed  forces  In  gen- 
eral and  the  .Army  In  particular. 

The  re-enllstment  rate  for  first-term  Army 
men  in  1965  was  49  3  per  cent  for  Negroes 
and  13.7  per  cent  lor  -whites;  in  1966  the 
figures  were  66  5  and  20  0  Re-enlistment  fig- 
ures for  1967  have  not  been  completed,  a 
Pentagon  spokesman  said.  Generally,  the  rate 
In  the  Army  runs  at  least  three  times  as  high 
as  for  •^^hltes.  and  In  the  other  services  two 
times  as  high. 

EEATM     RATE     IS     14   1     PERCENT 

Tiie  present  Negro  death  rate  In  Vietnam 
is  14  1  per  cent  oi  total  American  fatalities; 
lor  1961  to  1967  It  was  12.7  per  cent.  Late  in 
1965  and  early  In  1966  the  Negro  death  rate 
soared  to  about  25  per  cent,  and  the  I'enta- 
fon  ordered  a  cutback  In  front-line  partici- 
pation by  Negroes. 

It  is  in  tiie  front  lines  ihr.t  commonly 
sh.ired  adversity  has  always  sprouted  quick- 
ly into  group  loyalty  and  brotheihood.  And 
whether  between  while  and  white,  Negro  and 
Negro,  or  Negro  and  white,  Vietn.im  Is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  tradition  of  battlefield  broth- 
erUood. 


"The  stereotypes  they  had  believed  Just 
sort  of  melt  away."  said  Capt.  Richard  Traeg- 
erman,  a  25-year-old  West  Pointer  from 
Philadelphia.  "Whites  see  Negroes  »re  as  In- 
telligent and  brave  as  anyone  else,  rnd 
Negroes  see  whites  are  just  guys  with  the 
same  strengths  and  weaknesses  as  ;;nyone 
else." 

A  Negro  soldier  said  he  felt  that  the  Negro 
underwent  more  of  a  change  than  the  white. 

"The  Negro  .sees  the  white  boy —really  sees 
him — for  the  first  time."  he  said.  "He's  Just 
another  dude  without  all  tho.se  things  to 
back  him  up  and  make  him  bik;ger  than  he 
is— thinps  like  a  police  deparunent,  big  job 
or  ."ial.iry." 

CLOSER  THAN   BROTHERS 

And  a  long-time  front-line  observer  s-iid: 

"It's  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
to  come  out  closer  than  brothers  alter 
a  few  days  on  the  line.  Up  here  it's  a 
real  pleasure  to  just  be  warm  and  dry  or  to 
feel  a  cool  breeze;  to  have  Ircsh  water,  a  lie.it 
cube  lor  C  rations;  to  wash  or  take  oil'  your 
sliors  or  to  be  ulive  when  otac.s  are  dying. 
This  will  make  any  two  people  brothers." 

For  the  most  part.  Negroes  in  Vietnam  say 
til  it  the  closest  thing  to  real  integration  that 
America  has  produced  exists  here. 

"It's  tlie  kind  of  integration  that  could 
kill  you.   though,"  a  Negro  s.illor  remarked. 

There  are  reports  of  racial  tUscrimination, 
racial  fights  and  instances  of  self-segrega- 
tion, but  most  Negroes  interviewee  said  these 
instances  were  greatly  outweighed  ty  racial 
cooperation. 

In  effect,  while  participating  in  a  war  that 
pits  yellow  people  agaln.st  yellow  people. 
America  is  demonstrating  thfit  lis  black  and 
while  people  can  get  along. 

SY.MPATHY   FOR   MONT.\GNA?.DS 

So  pervasive  Is  this  demonstration  that 
iome  Negroes,  in  discussing  the  prejudice  of 
lowland  \'ietname.se  toward  the  mountain- 
uwelling  and  u.iually  primitive  monUicnard 
t'lbcsmen.  convey  the  idea  that  discrimina- 
tion a<:ainst  Negroes  has  ended  at  home  as 
well  aa  in  Vietnam. 

Oscar  Robert-.,  an  Army  captain  stationed 
at  riciku  as  an  adviser  to  the  South  Vlct- 
ii.amese  Army,  pointed  up  this  attitude  when 
he  remarked:  "The  montagnards  are  treated 
the  way  we  used  to  be  treated  back  home." 

But  then  he  smiled  and  added:  "The  way 
we  used  to  be  and  still  are  treated  some  places 
back  home." 

Other  Negroes  did  not  remember,  or  smile, 
or  correct  themselves. 

Race  is  quite  often  a  laughing  matter 
among  servicemen  in  Vietnam. 

Sgt.  Charles  C.  Hardy,  a  21-ye.ar-old  ma- 
rine from  Chicago,  was  on  duty  one  night 
in  Danang  and  pave  his  bed  to  a  visiting 
white  friend,  but  not  without  some  specific 
admonitions. 

"That  sack  has  lots  of  soul."  he  said.  "It's 
a  soul-recharging  station,  so  you'd  better 
be  careful.  I  don't  want  to  see  you  wake  up 
tomorrow  morning  thinking  you  can  talk 
trash  and  trying  to  dance  the  boogaloo  and 
the  philly  dog,  you  hear  me?" 

Some  of  the  "brothers"  in  an  airborne 
unit  held  a  "soul  session"  to  "cuss  Chuck." 
the  white  man.  When  a  late-arriving  brother 
inquired  what  a  "couple  of  Chucks"  were 
doing  attending  a  soul  session,  it  was  ex- 
plained that  they  were  "honorary  souls," 
and  the  Chuck-cussing  continued. 

And  after  watching  a  plea  for  brother- 
hood on  a  television  set  In  a  bunker  in  the 
Central  Highlands,  a  youth  of  Mexican  origin 
spoke  up. 

"All  right."  he  said.  "What  /ae  cf  my  God- 
damn brothers  is  going  to  buy  me  a  beer?" 
He  got  the  beer,  but  not  before  the  whiles 
and  Negroes  unleashed  a  barrage  of  anti- 
Mexican  remarks  that  Included:  "Give  me, 
give  me,  frlve  me!  A  Goddamn  spec  4  In  the 
Regular  Army  and  he  still  thinks  he's  on 
relief!    Give   mc.   give   me,    give   me!" 


Even  the  highly  potent  taboo  on  inter- 
racial sex  is  much  less  a  t;iboo  In  Vietnam 
than    it  was   in   the   military   In   past   years. 

A  white  officer  from  North  Carolina  visited 
the  luxurious  Saigon  apartment  of  a  Negro 
officer  from  Illinois,  carrying  a  dozen  red 
roses  for  the  Vietnamese  Lunar  New  Year. 
Tet.  Their  friendship  dated  from  the  time 
they  both  commanded  segregated  airborne 
conip.'.nies  at  Fort  Bragg.  N C.  in  the  l.ao 
forties. 

PINUPS     ARE     INT^.Ca^TED 

Whfle  discussing  a  double  dnt*"  with  Vitt- 
namcse  girls  that  the  Negro  '^as  arringing. 
tncy  reminisced  about  the  "Ciemian  broads" 
and  Japanese  women  they  had  known. 

Walls  and  lockers,  irom  ::e.'.t  liotels  in 
Saigon  to  red-earth  bunkers  m  Khes.inh, 
have  both  white  and  Negro  pinups,  regardless 
lit  the  race  of  the  serviceman. 

Some  bars  tend  to  be  predominantly  whit? 
or  T'reaominantly  Negro.  1  his  is  especi.illy 
true  in  the  rear  areas  where  tlie  permanently 
;;--sipned  and  normally  noncombatiint  troops 
gather  every  day.  In  Saigon,  for  example,  li  is 
mostly  whites  who  frequent  the  bars  along 
Tu  Do  Street,  while  I^egroes  predominate  iii 
the  Khanh  Hoi  area  across  the  Saigon  Riv<r 
along  Irinh  Minh  'I'he  Street. 

It  i-  not  uncommon,  ihouph.  to  find  both 
races  in  both  locations.  ;  nd  to  s^ee  intc!:ratid 
teams  making  'skivvy  runs' — forays  :n 
s?arch  of  bar  girls.  And  white  and  Nct;ro 
Kc-rviremcn  talk  to  the  s.ime  bar  girls. 

still,  there  is  much  off-duty  separation  if 
the  races,  and  most  of  It  Is  voluntary  separa- 
tion by  Kegiocs.  There  are  several  reasons. 
net  the  le:isl  of  v.hich  was  expressed  by  .i 
high  Negro  civilian  official: 

"Wherever  you  have  a  lot  of  American 
whites  with  a"  lot  of  lime  lor  relaxing."  he 
.>-  ud.  then  vou  can  figure  that  the  brother  is 
in  for  a  little  difficulty." 

A  German  in  VicUinm  .-isked  a  Nej  ro 
civilian  If  he  was  aware  of  how  some  Ameri- 
ran  whites  talked  about  Negroes  when  they 
were  alone.  The  Negro  said  he  was. 

"Do  you  know  that  they  call  you  animals." 
the  German  .said,  "that  they  s;iy  you  have 
i;uls  and  that  they  seem  especially  anxious 
that  foreigners— myself  and  the  Viet- 
namese— hear  tills?" 

I  know."  the  Negro  said. 
'Whafs  wrong  with  them?"  the  German 
asked. 

•They're  white  Americans."  he  was  told, 
"a  strange  breed  of  people." 

ALOOF    AROUND    WHITES 

A  Negro  field-grade  officer  said  lie  rel:  xed 
iinly  around  Negroes  and  put  tip  an  "aloof" 
and  "even  unfriendly  "  front  around  whiles. 

'You  don't  want  to  overextcnd  yourself 
because  vou  never  know  v.hcn  whites  are  for 
real."  he  explained.  He  went  on  to  suggest 
liiat  the  Negro  officer  must  often  be  a  "ruper 
Negro." 

"I  .see  white  officers  bringing  Vietnamese 
pirls  into  our  quarters  and  petting  awav 
with  it."  he  said,  "and  I  wouldn't  think  of 
joining  them.  Whites  prove  every  day  ho-.v 
vulnerable  the  'successful'  Negro  is  in  our 
.•■<x-ieiv.  If  they  can  go  to  such  great  Icr.pth 
and  bend  the  rules  to  kick  Adam  Powell  out 
of  Congress  and  take  Cassius  Clay's  title, 
they  can  certainly  get  to  me.  I  don't  iiui'iid 
to  give  them  the  chance" 

.Still,  separation  and  aloofness  are  I'.ot 
riprid  situations  and  attitudes. 

A  Negro  specialist  4  In  an  Infantry  cutflt 
said: 

"I  pot  some  white  friends  who  are  for 
real'  studs,  and.  hell,  they  could  call  me  any- 
thing and  do  anything  they  want,  because  I 
know  thev  are  for  real.  I  know  same  othrr 
Chucks  w'ho  Id  most  likely  punch  in  the 
mouth  if  they  said  pood  morning  to  me.  be- 
cause I  know  they  are  some  wrong  studs  " 

A  rear-echlon  Negro  private  first  class,  sa- 
ting in  a  bar  in  Saigon's  Khan  Hoi  with  a 
white    triena    with    a    Deep    South    accent. 
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sUirted    to    dlsctJss    why 
themselves. 

■White  people  are  dull."  he  si 
no  style  and  they  don't  know 

"What  do  you  mcin?"  th< 
Interrupted 

■'Shut  up."  the  Negro  said.  • 
about  you.  nigger.  I'm  talktn 
people  " 

^  LIKE    THE    CRUS.\DI 

Anoliker    Negro,    explnlnlng 
quented  the  Negro-owned    "so 
in    Saigon — such    as    the    L 
C  M  G.    Guest    House,    both 
white  and  Negro  clientele—  sn 

■Look,  you've  proven  you 
you  go  out  and  work  and  sold 
all  day.  It's  like  you  went  t< 
and  now  yovi're  back  retaxli  j 
Round  Table — ain't  no  need 
dragon  home  with  you." 

The  term  ■soul  session"  Is 
to  describe  Negro  efforts  to 
•the  man.'  "  to  luxuriate  ui 
"get   the   black   view."  These 
in   front-line   bunkers  and    In 
and  quite  often  they  Include 
whiles        •    - 

Negro   V.KP.'s  who  come   tc 
that   despite   full   schedule   a 
get  to  them  with  a  dinner  in 
visitors  can   get    ■down   to   th- 

Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke 
setts.  Whitney  M.  'Votuig  Jr 
League  and  the  Rev.  Ralph  D 
the  Southern  Christian  Lead 
ence  are  among  those  who  liav 
tit  of  the  black  view. 

■  Sometimes  it  doesn't  do  t|o 
from    what  soine  of   the   blac 
said   when  they  got  back   ho 
session  advocate  Fiid  later. 

Self -.segregation  does  not  ; 
groes.  and  there  are  some  whc 
pearance  of  Negroes'  getting 
matter  what  the  purpose. 

There   are    Negro   officers   a 
Saigon  hotels  -Afho  prominen 
ord    albums    by    Mantovani 
Welk  and  hide  albums  by  si 
inirveyors     as     James     Browr 
Franklin. 

■'A  lot  of  the  brothers   feel 
themselves  and  integrated." 
Felix  L.  Goodwin,  a  Negro  vet 
of  Army  service. 

■'This  dates  back  to  the  limi 
first  integrated  and  we  ^1  1 
show  whites  we  were  noT  pi 
colonel  added.  "Most  of  us  f( 
enough  now  to  be  both  black  : 
and  we  think  this  is  healthy.' 

While  integration  is  fairly 
military.  Negro  participation 
wars  is  as  old  as  the  country's 

Negroes  were  with  Colum 
quistadors  and  Henry  Hudsoi 
tlie  Indians  in  Nleuw  .\mstc 
English  in  the  Revolutionai 
thousand  fought  in  the  Wa 
Commodore  Oliver  H.  Perry 
as  ■'insensible  to  danger." 

MORE     THAN     200.000     IN 

In  the  Civil  War.  more  tha 
men   wore   Union   uniforms, 
federacy   began   organizing    N 
ward  the  end  of  the  war. 

Negroes  were  at  Little  Big 
ter.    They    helped    to   chase 
Canada,   they   captured   Gero 
pursued  Billy  the  Kid  across 
Some   riuiaway    black    slaves 
scendants  fought  on  the  side 

Ten     thousand    Negroes     f 
Spanish-American  War.  and  a 
cavalrymen     rescued 
Rough  Riders  in  the  battle  o 

A  controversy   over   the 
of  the  Negro  combat  soldier 
War  I.   The   all-Negro  369th 
ment  stayed  under  fire  for  19 
relief — longer     than     any     o 
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unit— and  was  the  first  to  fight  its  way  to 
the  Rhine. 

But  the  368th.  also  all  Negro,  was  sent  to 
the  rear  as  a  result  of  confusion  and  disorder 
after  five  days  at  the  front  In  the  Olse- 
Alsne  offensive. 

LACK    OF    WII.I.     IN     FORTIES 

The  controversy  was  renewed  In  World  War 
II  as  a  result  of  reports  that  the  all-Negro 
92d  Infantry  Division  in  Italy  "melted" 
when  it  met  German  troops.  After  an  inves- 
tigation a  Negro  aide  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
reported  that  some  units — not  all — had  made 
"panicky  and  disorderly"  retreats  and  had 
shown  "a  lack  of  will  to  fight." 

Put  the  report  also  pointed  out  that  many 
of  the  men  did  not  know  how  to  use  their 
weapons,  and  the  Army  learned  during 
World  Wir  II  that  the  efficiency  of  any  unit 
fell  off  sharply  when  more  than  10  per  cent 
of  its  men  had  scored  in  the  lowest  grade  of 
the  general  classification  test.  The  92d  went 
into  battle  with  50  per  cent  of  Us  men  In  t!ie 
lowest  grade  and  90  per  cent  in  the  two 
lowest. 

The  controversy  subsided  during  the  Ko- 
rean war  as  a  growing  number  of  units  were 
integrated    racially. 

The  Negro's  ability  and  willingness  have 
not  been  questioned  in  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, and  have  in  fact  been  consistently 
prai.'-ed. 

PRAISE    fROM    WESTMORELAND 

In  a  speech  to  fellow  South  Carolinians 
last  year.  General  Westmoreland  said:  The 
performance  of  the  Negro  serviceman  has 
been  particularly  Inspirational  to  me.  They 
have  served  with  distinction.  He  has  been 
courageous  on  the  battle  field,  proficient,  and 
a  possessor  of  technical  skills.  " 

Courage — and  often  bravado — is  the  young 
combat  soldier's  long  suit. 

"When  America  invented  the  grunt,  she 
legalized  thuggery."  one  front-line  observer 
said.  "When  I'm  out  with  grunts  and  the 
Vleicong  lires  on  us.  I'm  damn  glad  she 
Invented  them." 

A  young  Negro  marine  In  war-ravaged  Hue 
typified  the  grunt's  bravado,  his  eagerness  to 
light,  his  disbelief  that  he  can  be  hurt  or 
killed. 

The  marine  sat  on  a  naval  landing  craft 
on  the  Huong  River,  bound  for  the  Citadel, 
once  the  seat  of  the  Vietnamese  imperial 
government  and  now.  during  the  Tet  fight- 
ing. South  Vietnam's  major  killing  ground. 

•Put  me  in  your  paper,"  the  marine  told 
a  correspondent. 

What  can  I  say  about  you?  "  the  newsman 
asked. 

■You  can  say  Lance  Cpl.  Raymond  How- 
ard. 18.  better  known  as  'Trouble.'  from  Bay 
Manette.  Ala.,  squad  leader,  Second  Platoon, 
Delta  Company.  First  Battalion.  Fifth  Ma- 
rine Regiment,  is  going  'cross  the  river  to 
kick  him  a  few  behinds." 

I  From   the   New   York   Times.   May   1.    1968) 
Negro    in    Vietnam    Uneasy    About    United 
St.ates — Many  Saddened  by  Turmoil — In- 
tent ON  Bringing  Home  Rights  Enjoyed 
Abroad 

(By  Thomas  A.  Johnson) 

Saigon.  South  Vietnam. — '•The  big  ques- 
tion Is  whether  the  black  cat  can  walk  like 
a  dragon  here  In  South  Vietnam  and  like  a 
fairy  back  in  the  Land  of  the  Big  PX. 

•Also,  can  America  expect  him  to?^' 

The  Speaker,  who  said  he  had  observed 
'America's  wars  both  at  home  and  abroad." 
was  at  a  Negro  civilian's  villa  on  Cong  Ly 
Street,  near  Independence  Palace. 

The  year  1968  was  Just  a  few  hours  old.  and 
a  "soul  session"  was  In  full  swing  at  the  villa. 

The  answers  to  the  questions  abotit  Negroes 
in  the  war  zone  and  Negroes  back  home  in  a 
bountiful  America  were,  for  the  most  part, 
that  "the  black  cat"  could  not  accept  a 
double  standard  and  .-hould  not.  but  that 
•while    America   could    iiot    honestly    e.xpect 


him  to.  she  would— In  that  undying  hypoc- 
risy for  which  she  is  so  Justly  famous  •' 

the  problem  arises 

The  session  was  a  gathering  of  •soul 
brothers" — Negro  military  men  and  civilians, 
including  a  correspondent.  Earlier,  several 
had  made  their  appearances  at  the  American 
community's  most  "in"  New  Year's  party,  on 
Phan  Thanh  Gian  Street  (the  Invitation  had 
read:  "The  flower  people  of  Saigon  invite  you 
to  see  the  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel' i. 
and  now  they  had  got  down  to  •the  problem  " 

Saigon's  11  PM.  curfew  was  not  strictly 
enforced  that  night,  and  the  first  tlawn  of 
19fi8  found  the  sotil-session  participants  in 
general  agreement  lliat  the  presence  of  tiie 
Necsro  In  Vietnam  raised  more  questions  than 
11  answered 

With  his  sudden  visibility  on  the  battle- 
field, the  Negro  has  achieved  the  most  gen- 
uine integration  and  the  fullest  participation 
in  i)oliclcs  that  America  has  yet  granted 
"And,"  it  was  pointed  out  during  the  soul 
session,  "the  brother  Is  dying  in  order  to 
participate-  again." 

Tlie  Negro  is  9  8  per  cent  of  all  United 
Stales  military  forces  here,  close  to  20  per 
cent  of  the  combat  forces,  about  25  per  cent 
of  the  front-line  combat  leaders  and  cur- 
rently 14  1  per  cent  of  those  killed  in  action 

Front-line  commanders  are  partial  to  who- 
ever will  volunteer  to  fight,  white  or  black 
And  the  prime  requirement,  when  a  GI. 
black  or  white,  looks  for  a  bunker  compan- 
ion, is  a  man  who  will  stick  with  liim  when 
the  shooting  starts. 

But  the  Negro  here  has  achieved  his  blood- 
spattered  "equality  "  in  America's  most  un- 
popular war.  While  some  Americans  praise 
him  as  a  hero,  others  condemn  him  as  a 
mercenary. 

While  he  battles  the  Vletcong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese,  he  reads  of  racial  out- 
breaks at  home,  and  of  authorities  putting 
down  these  outbreaks  with  varying  degrees 
of  force  and  counterviolence.  He  hears  pre- 
dictions of  more  to  come. 

Discharged  from  the  .service,  he  is  ap- 
proached by  black  ultra-militants  eager  to 
capitalize  on  his  battle  skills  and  on  his 
resentment  — a  resentment  that  the  militants 
arc  certain  will  follow  when  a  former  serv- 
iceman realizes  that  at-home  America  has  not 
reached  the  state  of  racial  Integration  that 
Vietnam- .America  has. 

ROLE  in  quelling  RIOTS 

Those  who  stay  in  the  service — especially 
in  the  elite  units — can  expect  to  be  ttsed  to 
help  put  down  any  racial  outbreaks. 

The  Negro  in  Vietnam  has  achieved  this 
war-zone  Integration  10.000  miles  from  home 
and  at  a  time  when  the  loudest  black  voices — 
if  not  the  most  representative — clamor  for 
racial  separation. 

And  there  is  an  undeniable  truth  in  the 
most  effective  argument  of  these  voices:  The 
degree  of  equality  that  has  been  struggled 
into  here  is  not  available  in  some  places  In 
the  United  States,  and  is  not  yet  a  hope 
in  many  places  at  home. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
American  wars  that  national  Negro  figures 
are  not  urging  black  youths  to  lake  up  arms 
in  support  of  American  policy  to  Improve  the 
lot  of  the  black  man  In  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  first  Negroes  to  subscribe  to 
this  "prove  yourself  worthy"  theory  was  Ben- 
jamin Banneker,  a  freedman  and  architect 
who  helped  lay  out  the  streets  of  Washing- 
ton. He  urged  Negro  freedmen  to  fight 
against  the  British  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  anc"  according  to  historians,  he  was 
heartsick  when  he  was  not  accepted  for 
service. 

Black  slaves  were  sent  off  to  war  in  the 
place  of  their  masters  as  a  matter  of  course. 

BETTER    TO    DIE    FREE 

The  Negro  abolitionist  Frederick  Douglass 
helped  to  raise  several  black  regiments — and 
sent  his  two  sons — to  fight  against  the  South 
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during  the  Civil  "War.  He  preached :  "Men  of 
color,  to  arms!  Better  to  die  free  than  Uve 
slaves!" 

During  World  War  I.  Dr.  W.  E.  B  DuBols. 
then  the  editor  of  Crisis,  the  publication  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  wrote : 

"Tlie  Crisis  says,  first  your  country,  then 
your  Rights!  Certain  honest  thinkers  among 
us  hesitate  at  that  last  sentence.  They  say 
It  Is  all  well  to  be  Idealistic,  but  is  It  not 
true  that  while  we  have  fought  our  country's 
battles  for  one  hundred  fifty  years,  we  have 
not  gained  our  rights?  No.  we  have  gained 
them  r:ipldly  and  effectively  by  our  loyally 
in  time  of  trial." 

Dr.  DuBols  later  gave  up  on  America's 
willingness  to  grant  equality  lo  Negroes  and 
embraced  Communism  at  the  age  of  93  while 
living  in  Ghana.  A  nationwide  network  of 
leftist  student  organizations  named  for  him 
sprang  tip  In  the  United  States  after  liis 
death  In  1963. 

During  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict, a  parade  of  Negro  atliletes.  eiilerialn- 
ers  and  public  figures  assured  white  Amer- 
ica that  blacks  would  fight. 

Vietnam  is  a  far  different  story. 

MANY    FACTIONS    UNITED 

Tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr..  who 
was  perhaps  the  most  chari.^matic  of  con- 
temporary Negro  spokesmen,  directly  op- 
posed the  war. 

Also  opposed  to  the  ■war  are  H.  Rap  Brown 
and  Stokely  Carmlchael.  the  present  and 
former  chairman  of  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee,  who  are  believed  to 
have  significant  influence  among  young 
Negro  militants  in  the  ghettos. 

Floyd  B.  McKisslck.  head  of  the  Congress 
of  Racial  Equality,  which  seeks  to  cany  Its 
economic,  social  and  political  concept  of 
black  power  Into  Negro  population  centers. 
Is  also  opposed  to  the  war. 

The  national  board  of  the  largest  civil- 
rights  organization,  the  450,000-member 
N.A.A.C.P.,  has  refused  to  take  a  public  stand 
on  the  war,  stating  that  peace  efforts  and 
civil  rights  should  not  be  mixed.  But  the 
New  York  State  conference  of  the  association, 
the  largest  state  unit,  voted  last  autumn, 
alter  a  stormy  session  In  Albany,  to  oppose 
the  war. 

CAUSE    AND    EFFECT 

Whitney  M.  Young.  Jr.,  executive  director 
of  the  Urban  League,  a  civil-rlghts  group 
that  enjoys  good  cooperation  with  govern- 
ment and  Industry,  takes  an  aller-the-fact 
poeition:  ••since"  the  Negro  performs  well 
In  Vietnam,  he  should  not  suffer  discrimi- 
nation in  America. 

The  most  hawkish  statements  from  blacks 
on  the  war  In  Vietnam  have  come  from 
Negro  military  men.  A  Negro  field-grade  offi- 
cer commented: 

"You  won't  find  many  public  doves — If 
any  at  all — among  Negro  or  white  career 
military  men,  no  more  than  you'd  find  am- 
bitious executives  in  a  Ford  plant  urging 
company  workers  to  buy  Chevrolets.  An  ex- 
ecutive is  product-conscious." 

The  wars  lack  of  popularity  at  home  seems 
to  have  had  little  effect  on  the  Negro  sol- 
dier's willingness  to  fight  it.  The  Job,  the 
mission,   takes  precedence. 

"I  think  we're  on  the  wrong  side  In  this 
war.  but  I'm  going  to  do  my  Job  as  long  as 
I'm  here."  s.aid  a  Negro  junior  officer  in  the 
Army  s  Americal  Division, 

"Your  job  includes  killing  people,"  he  was 
told. 

"Yes,  It  does,  doesn't  it?"  he  replied. 


HOLDING  THE  LINE 

Most     Negro    servicemen     Interviewed 


in 


Vietnam  over  three  and  a  hall  months  felt 
that  their  uniforms  kept  them  from  par- 
ticipating in  traditional  civU-nghts  activi- 
ties, but  many  career  men  contended  that 
their  staying  in  the  service  wae  In  itself  a 
civil-rlghts  battle. 


"We  were  working  our  show  the  same  as 
Negroes  back  home.  "  said  Sgt.  George  Terry 
of  the  Army.  "We  brought  democracy  to  the 
service  by  sticking  it  out." 

"Many  people  called  us  Uncle  Toms,  but 
we  were  actually  holding  the  line."  said 
Lieut.  Col.  Felix  L.  Goodwin,  a  27-year  vet- 
eran who  is  information  officer  for  the  First 
Logistical  Command. 

Another  Negro  lieutenant  colonel  recalled 
tl\al  when  he  was  graduated  from  Infantry 
officer  candidate  school  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga., 
In  the  late  nineteen-forlles  a  party  was  given 
in  the  back  room  of  a  Negro  beauty  parlor 
in  •colored  town"  for  the  few  Negro  grad- 
uates. 

•A  Negro  chaplain  told  us  •not  to  m.-ike 
trouble'  by  iitslsting  on  attending  the  mam 
graduation  parly  on  the  base."  he  said.  •'We 
should  have  "made  trouble.'  but  we  did  not. 
I  simply  can't  conceive  of  anything  happen- 
ing like  that  nowadays.  Anyway,  I  went  back 
to  Benning  a  few  years  ago  and  I  lived  on 
Colonels'  Row." 

.SOME  FAVOR  QUITTING 

A  minority  of  Negro  career  men  say  they 
will  get  out  of  the  service  because  "our  hght 
is  back  home." 

"No  honest  Negro  cITfT  stay  in  the  service." 
said  a  junior  officer.  "I  cant  send  a  man  lo 
die  to  give  the  Vietnamese  a  democracy  that 
he  does  not  have  himself." 

Ultramllitancy  in  the  civil-rights  move- 
ment is  neither  consistently  condemned  nor 
condoned  by  Negro  servicemen  in  Vietnam. 
Many  career  men  say  they  can  readily  under- 
stand how  the  militants  evolved.  "Tliey  are 
created  by  while  people,  not  by  Negroes."  an 
officer  said. 

Lietit.  Col.  Howard  L.  Moon  of  Pembcrton. 
N.J..  the  senior  military  adviser  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  province  chief  of  Thuathien.  near 
the  northern  border,  noted  that  "the  main 
problem  with  Negro  leadership  is  that  the 
militants,  who  speak  for  very  few  people,  are 
now  in  the  forefront  and  the  real  leaders 
are  silent." 

Another  field-grade  officer  complained 
that  newsmen  came  lo  him  "for  some  kind 
of  anti-Rap  Brown  statement  every  time 
Brown  spoke  against  the  war." 

"Once,"  he  went  on.  "I  told  a  reporter  I 
loved  Rap  Brown,  agreed  with  everything  he 
said — and  the  story  was  never  \ised.  What 
annoyed  me  was  that  he  expected  me  to  tell 
In  two  minutes  what  it  has  taken  me  40 
years  lo  conceive.  I  know  the  Rap  Browns 
and  their  frustrations  too  well." 

A  CHALLENGE  TO  WHITE 

A  Negro  sergeant  In  the  Marines  com- 
mented that  he  planned  to  come  out  against 
Stokely  Carmlchael  publicly  "as  soon  as 
General  Westmoreland  comes  out  against 
George  Wallace." 

An  Army  officer  said  he  had  always  wanted 
an  R.O.TC.  instructor's  appointment  at  one 
of  the  large  predominantly  Negro  colleges, 
"until  recently." 

"Look."  he  said.  "I  feel  Negroes  should  be 
In  the  service,  and  many  more  of  them  as  of- 
ficers. I  saw  myself  advising  a  lot  of  young 
people  on  what  I  think  Is  a  pretty  good 
career.  I  also  had  visions  of  a  relaxed,  stimu- 
lating couple  of  years  in  an  academic 
atmosphere." 

'But  hell."  he  continued,  "with  Negro  kids 
taking  such  a  violent  antiwar  position  on 
the  college  campuses  I  would  hate  to  oppose 
them.  After  all,  what  do  you  do?  Do  you 
punch  them  in  the  mouth?  Do  you  shoot 
them?  And  when  they  argue  that  America  is 
not  fair  to  black  people — damn  it,  nobody 
knows  this  better  than  I  do.'' 

"And  just  what  would  you  do  if  you  did 
get  an  R.O.TC.  assignment?"  the  officer  was 
asked. 

"I  hope  I  don't  now,"  he  said,  "but  if  I  did, 
I'd  do  my  job." 

FOCI'S    OF   DEBATE 

The  job — what  it  does  and  what  it  does  not 
Include  and  whether  a  Negro  soldier  should 


continue  to  do  It  if  war  breaks  out  between 
while  America  and  its  Negro  ghettoe — Is 
another  topic  Negroes  t;ike  up  in  V'ietnam, 
among  themselves  for  the  most  part. 

A  group  of  Negro  officers  and  civilians  sat 
one  hot  Sunday  altemoon  in  the  Continental 
Hotel's  patio  in  Saigon  watching  the  slow- 
moving  crowds  of  Vietnamese  along  'I  u  Do 
and  Le  Loi  Streets. 

P\jr  a  time  they  joked  about  how  French 
t'tlicers  had  sul  In  the  same  chairs  15  years 
ago.  hipping  cognac  and  talking  about  how 
they  would  deleat  llie  Vieiminh  •after  this 
disturbance  around  Dienbienphu  is  settled." 

'Mien  one  young  oihcer  asked.  "Did  you  read 
where  police  deparimenls  are  buying  armored 
personnel  carriers  to  stop  r;ols  back  home 
tills  summer?" 

The  others  had. 

■No  police  force  can  stop  a  not."  a  captain 
.said.  'They'll  need  the  Army  to  zap  those 
hoodlums,  just  like  in  Detroit." 

Then,  with  mock  seriousness,  another  cap- 
tain pretended  to  be  talking  into  a  field  ra- 
dio: All  right.  Sergeant  Do  Funny,  take  your 
platoon  up  125th  Street  and  zap  Uiose  hos- 
tiles  in  the  Apollo  1  heater.  Sergeant  Whai's- 
Your-Name.  fire  on  that  soul-food  joint." 

A  civilian  picked  up  the  game. 

"Snipers  firing  from  the  window  of  the 
Greater  Mount  Moriah  Solid  Rock  True  Holi- 
ness and  All-Belleving  Baptist  Church— get 
'cm !" 

The  group  laughed  for  a  time. 

'  Thais  why  I'm  getting  out  of  the  service." 
i=aid  tlie  officer  who  had  brought  up  the  topic. 
"It's  coming  to  tliat." 

"It's  not  coming  to  that."  a  captain  as- 
sured him.  "and  besides,  it's  just  hoodlums 
looting.  They've  got  to  be  stopped  before 
they  give  us  all  a  bad  name." 

"Have   you  ever  seen   a   riot?"   the   young 
officer  asked.  "They're  not  all  hoodlums." 
"I've  seen  a  not — I  say  they're  hoodlums." 

"Aw.  cut  it  out."  a  civiUau  interiupttd. 
"I'll  tell  you  abovu  how  the  French  planned 
this  big  attack  from  Dienbienphu." 

"I'm  gelling  out."  llie  young  officer  said. 
"We're  building  to  a  black  and  white  civil 
war  and  black  troops — look  at  the  high  per- 
centages of  black  troops  in  the  elite  units — 
black  troops  will  be  used  to  zap  black  civil- 
ians. I'm  getting  out." 

•  Among  Negroes  in  Vietnam  not  only  can 
one  hear  frightened  talk  of  future  racial  vio- 
lence but  also  Uilk  of  past  riots  and  some- 
times first-hand  accounts. 

Three  young  Negro  marines  in  Hue.  watcli- 
Ing  the  tliickly  jungled  shores  cf  the  Huong 
(Perfume*  River  from  the  deck  of  a  naval 
landing  craft,  talked  freely  about  the  riots  in 
Walts  in  1965  and  in  several  r.orihem  New 
Jersey  comn-.unitles  the  year  before. 

Two  of  them  told  liow.  as  teen-i.gers.  they 
had  joined  the  mobs  in  the  streets,  fought 
policemen  and  helped  to  ransack  stores.  The 
other  youngster,  from  a  small  town  in  the 
South,  greeted  the  reminiscences  v.ilh 
•Damn!"  and  "No  kidding!"  and  "Man.  oh 
man.  that  must  have  been  a  bitch  of  a  time  I" 

Then  small-arms  fire  chattered  from  the 
shore.  Several  explosions  went  off  near  the 
landing  craft. 

As  one  man.  the  scores  of  marines  on  board 
rushed  to  the  side  of  the  landing  craft  and 
fired  at  the  jungle. 

•Get  some!  Get  some!  the  three  Negroes 
shouted  a.s  they  fired. 

At  once  the  cry  was  t-nken  up  by  several 
other  marines.  "Get  some!"  they  shouted. 
"Get  some!  " 

NOT  TO   MESS  WITH   US 

The  landing  craft  was  struck  twice,  appar- 
ently by  rocket  fire,  but  the  marines  ducked 
their  heads  only  to  reload.  After  several  min- 
utes it  wa.s  over. 

There  had  been  no  casualties  among  the 
Americiins.  and  the  young  marines  were 
proud  of  themselves. 

"They'll  know  not  to  mess  with  us."  a 
white  yomh  of  auout  17  was  saying,  ever 
and  over  again,  while  he  walked  from  one 
cluster  of  marines  lo  another.    "Tliey'll  know 
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not  to  mess  with  us,"  he  saU 
the  three  Negroes, 

"Aw,  man,  we  put  a  hurtlr 
hips  that  time,"  the  Negro  f 
area  said  to  the  white  youth 

"Didn't  we?"  asked  the 
the   Southern    town.    "Baby, 
some  gooks." 

And   the   Negro    from    New 
•  We    damn    sure    did.    It    was 
time  on  the  Perfume  River  " 

"Theyll  know  not  lo  mess 
white    yovith    said,    slapping 
hands.  "They'll  know  not  to 

After    several    moments    ol 
enemy  attack  on  the  landing 
Negro  marines  recounted  an 
truck  convoy  and  then  other 
areas. 

"Charlie  don't  me.ss  with  u 
one  marine  assured  the 

At   one   point   the  corres 
they   would   put   down   riots, 
ordered   lo   do  so.   The   answc 
and  they  came  without  hesit 

And  back  in  the  civilian 
fotind  theniselves  on  the  s 
police,  woiild  they  fight.' 

After    some    hesitation,     ih 
California   said,    "That   deper  I 
that  depends  on  a  lot  of  thing! 

•  Yeah,"  the  other  two  agr 
pends." 

Many  front-line  superviso; 
the  "grunt."  the  foot  soldier 
ually  17  to  22  years  old,  who 
as  a  fighting  man  in  South 
otflcial  sanction,  would  prob 
as  well  outside  the  law  from  ; 
to  "prove  himself  ■  as  a  man 

Capt.  Norman  K.  Mclnnls.  a  white  Navy 
officer  who  commands  the  ircraft  carrier 
Ticonderoga  said:  "There's  lothing  wrong 
with  American  youth.  What  1  e  needs  mostly 
is  strong  leadership  and  the  celing  that  he 
is  a  part  of  things." 

Without  these,  he  said,  you^is  can  get  into 
trouble. 

The  Louisiana-born  officer  ipoke  as  he  ob- 
served hundreds  of  white  an  Negro  youths 
in  yellow,  by.ii;.  red  and  gre  'ii  sweatshirts, 
scurrying  abot.t  the  carrier  icck  preparing 
jet  fighter-bombers  for  raids  pn  North  Viet- 
nam. / 

"My  men — we  have  no 
men — work  10  or  12  hours 
"and  they  never  complain.  1 
have  a  responsible  Job  to  do 
are  a  part  of  what's  going  oi 
Negro  sailors  were  the  nios 
tary  men  to  complain  about 
crimination."  But  many.  11 
Officer  Robert  M.  Johnston, 
aboard  the  Ticonderoga,  felt  1 
changing  fast — and  for  the  b 
"It's  a  lot  better  than  it  w£ 
ston  said. 

OUTLOOK    FOR    VETE 

Should  recent  trends  conti 
thirds    of    the    first-term    N<  ; 
will   re-enlist.   Some  41.000 
discharged  this  year,  and  aboit  5,000  of  these 
will  have  served  in  Vietnan: 

While  some  Negro  niilitai  is  predict  that 
the  returning  Vietnam  vet«  an  will  supply 
the  cadre  for  a  black-vs.-v  hite  civil  war, 
some  Government  spokesmei  say  he  will  be 
a  leader  for  integration. 

There    Is   evidence   to   s 
dictions. 

Some  groups  that  are 
have  added  returning  Vetera 
ber.  One  such  recruit  In  New 
to  a  Negro  correspondent:    "I 
boys'   lives   in   Vietnam.    I   r 
out  of  my   Goddamn  mind. 

"You  were,"  said  the  ml 
recruited  htm,  "but  you're  or 
now." 

On  the  other  hand,  some  returning  vet- 
erans have  ignored  the  plefs  of  ultramili- 
taiits. 
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Melvln  Murrel  Smith,  a  Negro  from  Syra- 
cuse Who  served  as  a  Marine  sergeant,  main- 
tains that  "the  friendships  formed  between 
whites  and  Negroes  in  Vietnam  will  never 
die  because  of  what  we  went  through  to- 
gether." 

Mr.  Smith,  whose  organization  of  self-de- 
fense units  in  the  Vietnamese  village  of 
Tuyloan  caused  the  Vletcong  to  place  a 
$1,'700  price  on  his  head,  srtld  that  he  and 
several  white  buddies  from  Vietnam  now 
often   telephoned   and   visited   one  another, 

"Civilians  can't  see  this  because  they've 
never  been  through  what  we  went  through 
together,"  Mr.  Smith  said. 

The  big  question  is  still  what  will  happen 
to  the  Negro  grunt  whose  skills  with  the 
M-16  rifle  and  the  M-79  grenade  launcher 
are  hardly  marketable  and  who.  if  historical 
patterns  prevail,  will  Imd  employers  much 
less  interested  In  him  than  front-line  com- 
manders were. 

There  are  programs  trying  to  reverse  the 
historic  patterns.  The  Urban  League  and  the 
American  Legion  are  seeking  Jobs  for  the  re- 
turning veteran.  And  an  armed  forces  train- 
ing program— Project  Transition,  set  up  on 
86  military  posts— gives  courses  in  civilian 
skills  for  the  serviceman  who  Is  to  be  dis- 
charged. 

PROJECTS    UNDER    FIRE 

Although  relatively  new,  these  programs 
are  being  att<'icked  by  Negro  militants  as 
hypocritical.  Much  elTort.  they  say.  is  being 
niade  lo  keep  the  Negro  veteran  from  becom- 
ing disillusioned  with  the  American  system 
while  "the  war  on  poverty  Is  being  scrapped. " 

Militants  are  also  quick  to  point  out  that 
Project  Transition  is  helping  city  police 
forces  to  recruit  Negro  veterans — to  pit  blacks 
against  blacks.  In  the  view  of  these  critics, 
should  violence  flare. 

And  the  speculation  continues  over 
whether  the  Negro  veteran  will  integrate 
or  disintegrate:  Will  he  riot? 

A  voung  Negro  naval  officer  at  Camranh 
Bav  called  this  a  white  question,  since 
whites  like  to  convince  themselves  that 
people  start  riots  intentionally." 

"I  say  yes."  the  officer  added.  "He  will 
riot— if  white  people  make  him." 

S.  Sgt.  Hector  Robertin.  a  Puerto  Rican 
born  in  Spanish  Harlem  who  supervises  an 
Army  photography  team,  said  It  was  hard  for 
most  people  to  "realize  just  why  people  do 
not." 

A    NEW    NEGRO 

•Take  a  middle-class  while  of  19  from 
Oregon,"  he  said,  "You  could  never  make  him 
understand  the  resentment  of  a  cop  pushing 
you  off  a  street  corner  Just  because  you're 
there,  the  credit  gyps  and  landlord  leeches 
and  the  feeling  you  come  to  have  that  If  you 
ever  get  anything,  you're  going  to  have  to 
take  It. 

"People  talk  about  burning  down  their 
own  neighborhood.  Hell,  the  people  there 
don't  own  a  damn  thing,  and  the  Govern- 
ment should've  burned  down  those  rat  traps 
years  ago  to  give  people  a  chance  for  a  belter 
iife.  But  how  do  you  make  people  under- 
stand that  who've  never  seen  it,  lived  it?" 

A  Negro  field-grade  officer  took  a  related 
view,  if  more  gently.  "There  is  no  doubt 
about  It."  he  said,  "iroull  have  a  new  Negro 
coming  out  of  Vietnam  who  has  seen  that 
America  will  allow  him  to  die  without  dis- 
crimination, and  he'll  want  to  live  without 
discrimination. 

"You've  also  got  a  new  Negro  on  the  streets 
back  home  demanding  only  what  white  peo- 
ple take  for  granted  every  day. 

"But  what  will  happen?  That's  a  question 
for  America— for  white  people,  not  me. 

I  think  we  stumbled  into  this  war  in 
Vietnam.  God,  I  hope  we  don't  stumble  into 
another  one  back  home." 

Then  the  question  was  asked:  "And  what 
about  you?  Wliat  about  you  when  and  If  we 
'stumble'  Into  a  civil  war  back  home?'  " 

"I  honestly  don't  know,"  the  officer  said. 
"I'm  a  soldier,  yes.  and  I  believe  In  America; 


yes.  and  I'm  certain  that  it  Is  the  only  coun- 
try capable  of  bringing  about  a  true  democ- 
racy and  a  good  standard  of  living  for  all 
people— but  I  really  don't  know. 

"Those  kids  on  the  street — they  are  angry, 
they  are  inarticulate  and  nobody  can  talk  to 
them,  but  do  you  realize  they  are  saying  no 
less  than  what  Patrick  Henry  said?" 

AS    GOOD    AS    ANYBODY 

Pfc.  James  Williams  of  Manhattan,  a  foot 
soldier  with  the  heavUy  Negro  173d  Airborne 
Brigade,  commented:  "I  know  a  lot  of  broth- 
ers who'll  stay  in  the  Army  because  they're 
afraid  to  get  out  and  face  what's  out  there  I 
feel  I'm  as  good  as  anybody  else,  and  it  didn't 
take  the  Army  to  convince  me  of  it  I  won't 
threaten  anybody,  but  I  don't  intend  to  take 
any  stuff  off  of  anybody  either." 

A  reporter  asked  him;  "What  about  talk 
back  home,  about  not  being  able  to  'make' 
whiles  accept  you,  and  about  their  having 
rights  too?" 

"I  couldn't  care  less  if  he  likes  me,  and 
sure,  he  does  have  rights,"  the  Infantryman 
said.  "But  he  has  no  right  that  says  he  can 
keep  me  down^can  deny  me  my  rights." 

Finally  the  correspondent  remarked: 
"You're  not  the  first  Negro  fighting  man  to 
sav  this.  They've  said  It  lor  many  wars.  If 
you're  right,  what  will  make  the  difference 
this  time?" 

"They  might  have  said  it  and  meant  it. 
too,"  Private  Williams  said,  but  I  don't  know 
about  ihem.  That  was  them  and  that  was 
in  their  time.  This  is^nie  and  this  is  now.  and 
believe  me.  I'll  make  the  difference.  This  stuff 
has  got  lo  Slop.  Ill  make  the  difference." 

I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  14. 
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Jons     FOR     Ex-Ctl's— Companies     Cooperate 

With  Services  To  Train  Men  Nearinc  Dis- 

charce— Humble    Runs    Service    Station 

Course  at  Fort  Knox —IBM  Sees  Source 

OF  Repairmen — Heading  Off  "Disillusio.n- 

ment" 

(By  Richard  J.  I.evine) 

Fort  Lee.  Va. — Army  Specialist  Jimmy 
Baker  leads  two  lives. 

Half  the  day.  the  21 -year-old  soldier  works 
for  the  Army  as  a  clerk  In  the  supply  school 
at  this  Quartermaster  post.  The  other  half, 
mornings  from  8:30  to  12:30,  he  works  as  a 
trainee  with  International  Business  Ma- 
chines Corp.  In  an  on-post  course  run  by  the 
company,  he's  preparing  lor  a  job  as  an  IBM 
office-machine  repairman  when  he  completes 
his  four-year  hitch  July  26. 

Specialist  Fifth  Class  Baker  is  still  paid, 
fed.  clothed  and  ordered  about  by  the  Army. 
But  as  one  of  over  200  participants  here  in 
Project  Transition,  a  new  Defense  Depart- 
ment program  for  soon-to-be  discharged  GIs, 
he's  encouraged  to  "thinlt  civilian  "  for  part 
of  the  day. 

Project  Transition  seeks  to  provide  GIs 
who  have  one  to  six  months  left  to  serve 
with  counseling  and  academic  and  vocational 
training  designed  lo  help  them  land  a  Job. 
Launched  as  a  small  pilot  program  last  year 
and  fully  operational  only  since  January,  it 
is  now  giving  training  and  counseling  to 
thousands  of  soon-to-be  civilians  at  238 
Army,  Navy.  Air  Force  and  Marine  bases. 
About  840.000  men  are  scheduled  to  pour  out 
of  the  service  in  the  year  starting  July  1, 
and  through  Transition  the  Pentagon  hopes 
to  reach  150,000  of  them  with  training  and 
350,000  with  counseling, 

A  special  challenge 

Project  Transition  is  the  most  ambitious 
of  an  ariay  of  programs  ordered  by  the  White 
House  in  the  past  year  to  aid  Vietnam-era 
veterans.  It  aims  to  help  all  returning  serv- 
icemen— white  and  black.  Yet  in  the  current 
period  of  racial  unrest,  defense  officials  rec- 
ognize the  special  challenge  presented  by  the 
40,000  Negro  GIs  expected  to  shed  their  uni- 
forms this  year. 

•  A  large  majority  of  these  boys  really  want 
to  get  started  in  life,"  declares  a  Pentagon 
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planner,  and  the  challenge  is  to  help  them 
avoid  "disillusionment."  William  Foot*,  a  re- 
tired Army  major  who  Is  the  No.  2  official  in 
Fort  Lee's  Transition  program,  depicts  the 
task  more  bluntly:  "One  of  our  prime  Jobs  is 
to  keep  these  kids  out  of  the  ghettos  and  off 
the  rooftops"  -J 

The  degree  of  Project  Transition's  succe.ss 
may  hinge  on  the  level  and  quality  of  private 
industry  participation.  The  beauty  of  in- 
dustry is  that  1'.  has  a  Job  to  <iffer  the  GI 
at  the  end  of  training,"  says  a  defense  official. 

Since  the  begining  of  the  year,  the  Defense 
Department  has  been  urging  companies  lo 
train  servicemen  with  their  own  Instructors 
on  or  near  mUltary  bases.  So  far.  20  m*j6r 
companies.  Including  General  Motors,  Gulf 
Oil  Corp  ,  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  and  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corp  ,  have  agreed  to  participate  and 
25  others  have  exhibited  intere.':l.  Of  8.000 
men  now  taking  academic  or  vocational 
training,  about  l.OOO  are  enrolled  in  programs 
conducted  by  industry. 

no  fuss,  no  bother 

Prank  McKernan.  the  Pentagon  official  di- 
recting Transition,  i,s  "optimistic  about  the 
reaction  of  bu.siness  '  to  Project  Transition. 
As  he  see  it,  "We're  saying  to  industry, 
'Here's  a  potential  manpower  pool,  and 
there's  no  recruiting  required.  All  you  have 
to  do  Is  the  training.  We  give  you  a  ready- 
made  class  of  men  who  have  developed 
leadership,  a  sense  of  responsibility  and 
maturity.'  " 

Many  businessmen  share  Mr.  McKernan's 
enthusiasm. 

Humble  Oil  &  Refinine;  Co.  r;in  a  12-week 
course  In  service-station  management  at  Fort 
Knox,  Ky.,  as  part  of  the  pilot  program. 
Seventeen  men  started  the  course,  and  14 
completed  it;  six  of  the  graduates  are  now 
running  Humble  slaiions,  three  are  waiting 
for  stations  and  one  is  employed  as  a  Humble 
salesman.  "That's  a  tremendous  batting 
average,"  says  Freeman  Smith,  the  Com- 
pany's dealer-training  coordinator.  Humble 
is  so  pleased  that  It  plans  to  give  courses 
on  11  bases  shortly. 

In  the  old  wood-frame  building  here  that 
IBM  is  using  for  its  machine-repair  course. 
Bill  Gardner,  Project  Transition  coordinator 
for  IBM's  office,  products  division,  declares: 
"We've  been  walling  for  something  like  this. 
It's  Just  made  for  us." 

Mr.  Gardner  suggests  the  program  eventu- 
ally "could  be  the  major  source  of  our  man- 
power" In  the  office  machines  repair  field. 
The  company  stands  ready  to  expand  Its 
courses  at  Fort  Lee  and  four  other  posts  if 
the  demand  warrants. 

Still,  there  are  problems  that  worry  Penta- 
gon officials.  Employers  naturally  tend  to  se- 
lect as  trainees  the  best-educated  and  most 
highly  motivated  servicemen — who  would 
have  the  least  trouble  getting  a  job  without 
help.  To  find  the  first  three  men  for  its  Io- 
nian course  at  Fort  Lee.  for  example.  IBM 
interviewed  30.  and  those  had  already  been 
prescreened  by  Transition  counselors. 

LOWER   REQUIREMENTS 

One  way  to  meet  this  problem  of  "cream- 
skimming.  "  Mr.  McKernan  suggests,  is  to 
lure  companies  trying  to  fill  Jobs  that  have 
less  demanding  regulations  than  those  at 
IBM  and  Humble.  But  progress  in  this  direc- 
tion has  been  slow. 

Fort  Lee's  Transition  program,  labeled  by 
defense  oiriclals  as  one  of  the  best."  Is  try- 
ing to  get  around  the  problem  of  limited  in- 
dustry participation  by  providing  "something 
for  every  man." 

In  quest  of  diversity,  Uiey  have  Induced 
local  lawyers  and  law  enforcement  officials  to 
teach  a  course  in  police  work,  brought  In 
the  Post  Office  Department  to  prepare  sol- 
diers for  Jobs  as  letter  carriers  and  mail  han- 
dlers, arranged  with  the  C'lOvernmeiit's  De- 
fense Supply  Center  in  Richmond  for  exten- 
sive on-the-job  training  and  Set  up  acceler- 
ated classes  to  give  GIs  the  equivalent  of 
eighth-grade  or  high  school  educations. 


Such  activity  would  have  been  impossible 
without  the  active  cooperation  of  the  Fort 
Lee  commander.  Maj.  Gen.  VicU^r  MacLaugh- 
lin.  and  his  staff.  Gen  MacLaughlln  has  been 
able  to  free  considerable  manpower  and  fa- 
cilities for  Project  Transition  training  How- 
ever, he  cautions,  if  It  Should  ever  Interfere 
with  Lee's  military  nii.ssion.  Td  have  to  play 
it  by  ear.  "  perhaps  scheduling  more  courses 
after  duty  hours. 

Since  aljout  24'.  of  all  returning  veterans 
haven't  completed  high  school,  the  Fort  Lee 
"equivalency"  courses  are  well  attended,  es- 
pecially by  Negro  soldiers.  Forty-seven  of 
the  first  208  Transition  partlcipanis  were 
enrolled  in  the  high-school  completion 
course;  17  were  Negroes. 

Transition  counselors  here  are  routing  al- 
most every  dropout  Uiey  interview  into 
these  classes  on  the  theory  that  a  high- 
school  equivalency  certificate  will  signlfi- 
laiuly  improve  his  chances  of  getting  a  job. 
Specialist  Fourth  Class  Clarence  Glass,  a 
24-year. old  Negro  cook  Irom  Indianapolis, 
agrees.  The  high  school  certificate  Is  "pretty 
valuable  to  me,"  he  says.  "You  don't  get 
anything  without  an  education.  Quite  often 
employers  u.se  the  lack  of  it  as  an  excu.se  for 
not  hiring  you  "  Specialist  Glass,  who  had  a 
porter's  job  when  drafted,  hopes  to  get  on- 
the-job  training  in  photography  or  meat 
culling  before  he's  discharged  in  July. 

For  the  immediate  future,  on-the-job 
training  will  play  a  major  role  in  Transition 
here.  Among  other  things,  ilie  Defense  Sup- 
ply Center  In  Richmond  has  agreed  to  ac- 
cept 220  Fort  Lee  soldiers  lor  training  In 
any  of  60  ocoupatlons  ranging  from  drafting, 
accountancy  and  dat-a-processing  to  fork-lift 
truck  operation,  auto  repair  and  water  pollu- 
tion control. 

Early  results  have  been  encouraging.  Spe- 
cialist Fifth  Class  Michael  Dukes,  20,  has 
been  working  in  the  center's  typewriter  re- 
pair shop  for  little  over  a  month,  and  his 
supervisor  says  proudly.  "He's  already  at  the 
point  where  he's  productive."  To  allow  him  to 
move  Inconspicuously  among  the  center's 
3.700  civilians,  Mike  is  even  allowed  to  wear 
mufti.  Grinning  broadly,  he  praises  the 
Army  for  "not  just  booting  you  out  and 
putting  you  on  your  own." 

The  law  enforcement  courses  here  dovetail 
nicely  with  another  new  program  that  al- 
lows city  police  forces  to  recruit  on  military 
bases  and  permits  GIs  who  land  jobs  as 
cops  to  leave  the  service  90  days  early. 
Twenty-one  men,  13  of  them  Negro,  com- 
pleted tlie  first  course,  and  five  of  the  21 
have  had  firm  offers  of  police  Jobs  in  Rich- 
mond. Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  New  York  and 
Honolulu. 

At  present,  the  weakest  spot  in  Transition 
is  job  placement.  "We  don't  want  men  lo 
go  back  to  areas  of  high  unemployment," 
says  Leland  Slaydon.  who  directs  the  pro- 
gram at  Fort  Lee.  Pentagon  officials  believe 
that  a  man  completing  his  service  tour  is 
willing  to  move  far  for  a  good  Job.  But  if 
local  Transition  officials  are  lo  capitalize  on 
this  mobility,  they  must  have  ready  access 
to  complete  and  current  information  on 
job  openings  throughout  the  country.  And 
what's  available  is  often  less  than  satisfac- 
tory. 

In  any  case,  the  2.200  U.S.  Employment 
Service  offices  are  under  orders  from  Presi- 
dent Johnson  lo  insure  that  "every  return- 
ing veteran"  Is  "personally  contacted  by 
telephone  or  by  personal  visit  ...  In  order 
to  ascertain  his  or  her  particular  Job  needs.  " 
And  a  day  spent  at  the  office  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  provides  some  insight  into  the 
attitude  of  recently  discharged  veterans, 
maj.y  of  whom  probably  would  have  par- 
ticipated in  Transition  If  It  had  been  avail- 
able prior  to  their  release. 

Robert  O.  Johnson,  a  veterans'  employ- 
ment representative,  sees  some  350  former 
servicemen  a  month,  about  250  of  them 
Negro:  Washington's  population  is  over  60 '^ 
Negro  Among  the  Nergo  veterans,  he's  find- 
ing "very  little   bitterness — they're  eager  to 


go  to  work  and  willing  to  take  schooling  and 
training." 

Alvln  Richardson,  who  until  last  March 
was  an  Air  Force  sergeant  in  Vietnam,  is 
seeking  a  temporary  job  until  he  starts  col- 
lege in  J:inuary.  "After  being  over  there  for 
a  year  risking  your  life  like  everyone  else.  1 
would  definitely  pet  teed  off  '  if  denied  a  Job 
because  ol  prejudice,  he  sa.ys.  But  he  doesn't 
anticipate  "any  strain"  in  finding  work. 

After  17  months  in  Ko'rea.  former  Army 
•specialist  Fifth  Class  Julius  Snype,  a  21- 
year-old  Negro,  is  seeking  a  Federal  Job  and 
planning  to  po  to  school  at  night.  As  a 
veteran,  he's  eligible  lor  a  new  •■transitional' 
rivil  service  appointment.  li>r  which  no  exam 
is  required,  il  he  ajrrees  1(j  take  additional 
schooling.  Before  the  Army.  Mr.  Snype  was 
employed  by  a  nursery,  but  "it  was  labor 
work  and  I'm  tired  ol  that,"  he  says  firmly. 

Elijah  Bush,  a  21-year-old  former  Army 
sergeant  wlio  served  in  West  Oerinany.  de- 
clares: "When  you  run  Into  prejudice  here. 
It  feels  like  yoii  did  all  that  for  nothing  II 
makes  you  ask  yourself.  "What  did  1  po  into 
the  service  for?" 

Mr.  Bush  is  trying  lo  get  into  a  union  ap- 
prenticeship program  in  carpentry  or  book- 
binding. He's  impressed  with  the  assistance 
the  Government  is  providing:  recently  an 
official  of  the  Washington  veterans  assistance 
center  visilcd  him  at  home. 

Still.  Mr.  Bush  says  that  il  there  is  another 
outbreak  of  rioting  In  Washington.  "Id  have 
to  be  all  for  II.  These  are  my  people.  As 
long  as  anyone  is  being  shortchanged,  therp 
can't  be  peace  " 


SENATOR    ELLENDER    PLANS    PRES- 
ENTATION OF  SOUTH  ASIAN  FILM 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  On  Tuesday.  July 
16,  I  will  present  documentary  films 
dealins  with  South  Asian  nations  lo 
the  Congress  and  the  public.  Three 
showiiigs  will  bo  held  In  the  Senate  Audi- 
torium, room  G-203.  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  First  and  C  Streets  NE. 

The  time  of  the  showings  will  be  1-2, 
4-5.  and  7:30  8:30  p.m. 

I  produced  these  documentaries  from 
footage  I  took  while  touring  South  Asia 
last  fall  on  behalf  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  There  are  two 
films  in  the  South  Asian  .series,  one 
"dealing  with  the  nations  of  India  and 
Pakistan,  and  the  other  ■^vith  Afghani- 
stan. Iran,  Nepal,  Burma,  and  Ceylon. 

Members  of  Congress  and  their  staffs 
are  cordially  invited  to  attend  one  of 
these  showings,  as  are  niembeis  of  the 
general  public.  South  Asia  is  now  one  of 
the  areas  most  important  to  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  It  is  my  hope  that  these  docu- 
mentaries Will  lielp  Americans  gain  a 
better  undei'standing  of  the  ways  of  life 
and  problems  of  the  nations  in  that 
area. 

These  films  are  in  color,  with  .sound. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  HIGHER  EDU- 
CATION ACT  OF  1965,  THE  NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE  EDUCATION 
ACT  OF  1958.  THE  NATIONAL  VO- 
CATIONAL STLT3ENT  LOAN  IN- 
SURANCE ACT  OF  1963  AND  RE- 
LATED  ACTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1366.  S.  3769.  I  do  this  so  that  the 
bill  may  be  the  pending  business  on 
Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  slated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S,  3769^ 
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Educitlon  Act  of 

Education 

Vocational 

of  1963  and 


to  amend  the  Higher 
1965.   the   National   Defens 
Act    of    1958.    the    National 
Student  Loan  Insurance  Act 
related  acts. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICtR.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection!  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  IJll. 


ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL 
JULY    15,    1968,    AT    1 


MONDAY. 

)    AM. 


Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    1 
there  is  no  further  business 
fore  the  Senate,  I  move 
vious  order  of  July   11,    1 
Senate  stand  in  adjou 
o'clock  on  Monday  mornln 


resident,    if 

to  come  be- 

unper  the  prc- 

9  18,   that   the 

rnm^nt  until   10 

next. 


HOUSE 


le 
hapi  enings 
le 
tie 


The  House  met  at  11  o'clqck 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edw 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  gr 

Continue     steadfastly 
Colossians  4:2. 

O    Lord,   our   God,    who 
problems  that  perplex  us.  t 
trouble    us.    and    the 
harass  us.  grant  unto  us  t 
an  inward  happiness  and 
mind  which  comes  from  li 
Thee.   Do  Thou  dwell  in 
every  one  of  us  that  we  ma  ' 
living,  courage  for  life,  an( 
for  our  country. 

In  our  relations  to  otheik 
persistent  in  patience,  loyal 
tie   In  our  goodness,   and 
gentleness.  In  our  contact  i 
nations  may  we  be  strong 
erous  in  heart,  and  ready 
who  are  willing  to  help 

Before  all  the  people  oi 
may  we  have  the  confidenc 
what  is  right  and  good  for  i 
our  deeds  in  private  and 
public  measure  up  to  oui] 
prayer. 

In  the  name  of  Him  whc 
pray,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNA 

The  Journal  of  the  procei  dings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approv  ?d. 


MESSAGE    PROM    THl  I    SENATE 


A  message   from  the 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerl^ 
that    the    Senate    had 
amendment  a  bill  of  the 
following  title: 

H  R.  3400.  An  act  to  amei  d  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  requir  i  aircraft  noise 
abatement  regulations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


The  message  also  annoujiced 
Senate  had  passed  with 
wiilch  the  concurrence  of 
requested,  bills  of  the  Hoite 
lowing  titles: 

H.R.  14933.  An  act  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  regulate  the  ni|illing  of  master 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
12  o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.>  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  order  of  July 
11.  1968.  until  Monday.  July  15,  1968,  at 
10  o'clock  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive   nominations   confirmed   by 
the  Senate  July  12.  1968: 
National  Transportation  Safett  Board 
Louis  M.  Thayer,  of  Florida,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber   of    the    National    Transportation    Safety 
Board    for    the   term   expiring   December   31. 

1973. 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 

Thomas  M.  Healy.  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  for  the 
term  of  5  years  from  August  29,  1968. 


National  Labob   Relations  Board 
Howard  Jenkins,  Jr..  of   Colorado,  to  be  a 
member    of    the    National    Labor    Relations 
Board  for  the  term  of  5  years  expiring  Au- 
gust 27.  1973. 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  nominations  beginning  James  W.  Ab- 
bott, to  be  captain,  and  ending  George  P. 
Zielsdorff.  to  be  2d  lieutenant,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  on  June 

28. 1968. 

Public  Health  Service 

The  nominations  beginning  Leon  R.  Jeller- 
son.  to  be  senior  surgeon,  and  ending  James 
E.  Delozler,  to  be  senior  assistant  health 
services  officer,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on   June  24.  1968. 


OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Fm/r??/.  Juli/  12,  1968 


a.m. 
d  G.  Latch, 
rayer : 

prayer. — 


tcnowest   the 

trials  that 

that 

royalty  of 

serenity  of 

ring  close  to 

he   lieart   of 

have  joy  in 

enthusiasm 

may  we  be 
in  love,  gen- 
good  In  our 
with  other 
spirit.  4!en- 
o  help  those 
thejnselves. 

this  planet 

to  stand  for 

11.  Thus  may 

)ur  duties  in 

devotion  in 

took  time  to 


1 


S4nate  by  Mr. 
announced 
paksed    without 
riouse  of  the 


that  the 

aiiiendments  in 

the  House  is 

of  the  fol- 


keys  for  motor  vehicle  Ignition  switches,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H  R.  15794.  An  act  to  provide  for  U.S. 
standards  and  a  national  inspection  system 
for  grain,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R. 
16703)  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  cer- 
tain construction  at  military  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  puiposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  liad  passed  bills  and  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested : 

S.  356.  An  act  to  permit  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  certain  branch  offices  by 
the  Michigan  NaUonal  Bank,  Lansing,  Mich.: 

S.  3065.  An  net  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  as  amended,  by  providing 
for  preliminary  injunctions  for  certain  vio- 
lations of  that  act:  and 

S.  3566.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  with  respect  to  the  definition 
of  "supplemental  air  transportation",  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S  J.  Res.  130.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  Investigation  of 
unfair  tnethods  of  competition  and  unfair  or 
deceptive  acts  or  practices  In  the  home  Im- 
provement Industry,  to  expand  Its  enforce- 
ment actlvlUes  In  this  area,  and  for  other 
purpwees. 

PERMITTING  THE  UNIFORM  OR 
BADGE  OF  THE  LETTER-CARRIER 
BRANCH  OF  THE  POSTAL  SERVICE 
TO  BE  WORN  IN  THEATRICAL  AND 
OTHER  PRODUCTIONS  UNDER 
CERTAIN  CIRCUMSTANCES 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  'H.R.  10773)  to 
amend  section  1730  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  uniform  or 
badge  of  the  letter-carrier  branch  of  the 
postal  service  to  be  worn  in  theatrical, 
television,  or  motion-picture  productions 
under  certain  circumstances,  with  a  Sen- 
ate amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Page  2.  line  1.  strike  out  "postal  service" 
and  insert  'Postal  Service." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  rfcon.^ider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MAURITZ  A.  STERNER 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  biU  iH.R.  3865)  for 
the  relief  of  Mauritz  A.  Sterner,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
AsHMORE,  HuNGATE.  and  Smith  of  New 
York. 

USE  OF  THE  MAILS  TO  OBTAIN 
MONEY  OR  PROPERTY  UNDER 
FALSE  REPRESENTATIONS 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  1411  >  to  amend  title 
39.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
use  of  the  mails  to  obtain  money  or  prop- 
erty under  false  representations,  and  for 
other  puiTJOses.  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  this  the  mail  fraud 
bill  that  was  passed  by  the  House  and 
sent  to  the  Senate  and  to  which  was 
added  the  supergrades  provision? 

Mr.  NIX.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
This  is  the  bill  we  passed  in  the  House 
and  to  which  was  added  the  supergrades 
provision  in  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  And  is  it  the  puipose  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  to.  in 
effect,  send  the  bill  back  to  the  Senate 
without  approval  of  the  supergrade  pro- 
posal? 

Mr.  NIX.  The  proposal  is  to  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendment  and  send  it  back. 


•■  (10)  carrying  out  voluntary  programs  to 
control  population  growth.' 

•Sec.  3.  Section  104(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
iimended  to  read  as  follows: 

•■'i2»  finance  with  not  less  than  2  per 
centum  of  the  total  sales  proceeds  received 
each  year  in  each  country  activities  to  assist 
international   educational   and   cultural   ex- 


I  am  informed  that  is  agreeable  to  all     change  and  to  provide  for  the  strengthening 
persons  concerned  "'  "^«  resources  of  American  schools,  colleges 


Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  NIX.  They  have  abandoned  their 
effort  to  superimpose  the  supergrades  on 
our  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  on  the  ground 
that  the  supergrade  provision  is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  subject  matter  of  tiie  bill 
which  the  House  originally  approved.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  NIX.  The  gentleman  is  quite  cor- 
rect. I  might  add  further  that  legislation 
has  already  been  approved  by  the  Senate 
to  cover  the  supergrades. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  correct.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Ml-.  Speaker.  I  withdiaw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  obicction. 


EXTENSION  AND  AMENDMENT  OF 
PUBLIC  LAW  480,  83D  CONGRESS- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  i  S.  2986  <  to 
extend  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress,  for 
3  years,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Hou.se  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 
Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1642) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2986) 
"to  extend  Public  Law  480,  Eighty-third 
Congress,  for  three  years,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." having  met.  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  lis  disagree- 
ment to  t!ie  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
House  amendment  Insert  the  following: 

■That  section  409  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  'Decem- 
ber 31,  1968'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
December  31,  1970'. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  104ih)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  '.  Not  less 
than  5  per  centum  of  the  total  sales  proceeds 
received  each  year  shall,  if  requested  by  the 
foreign  country,  be  used  for  voluntary  pro- 
granis  to  control  population  growth". 

••(b)  Section  109(ai  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  'and'  at  the  end  of 
clauses  (7)  and  (8).  changing  the  period  at 
the  end  of  such  subsection  to  a  semicolon, 
and  adding  the  following: 


universities,  and  other  public  and  nonprofit 
private  educational  agencies  for  international 
studies  and  research  under  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  title  VI  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  the  Mutual  Educational  and 
Cultviral  Exchange  Act  of  1961.  the  Inter- 
n.itional  Education  Act  of  1966,  the  Higher 
Education  Act  ol  1965,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Human- 
ities Act  of  1965,  and  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Act  of  1967:'. 

•  .Skc.  4  Section  103(b)  ol  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  ana  Assistance  Act  of 
1954.  .OS  amended,  is  iunended  by  striking 
out  the  proviso  at  the  end  thereof  and  sub- 
.slituting  the  following:  •;  Provided.  That. 
except  where  he  determines  that  it  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  objectives  of  llie  Act 
the  President  shall  determine  the  amount  of 
foreign  currencies  needed  l.->r  the  uses  speci- 
fied in  subsections  (a(,  (bt,  (ci.  (el.  and  (h) 
ol  section  104.  and  the  agreement.s  for  such 
credit  sales  shall  provide  for  payment  of 
such  amounts  In  dollars  or  In  foreign  curren- 
cies upon  delivery  of  the  agricultural  com- 
modities. Such  pavTnent  may  be  considered 
as  an  advance  payment  of  the  earliest  in- 
stallments." 

■Sec.  5.  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by 
deleting  the  jjeriod  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(ID  of  section  103  and  inserting  in  lieu 
tliereol  a  semicolon  and  adding  new  sub- 
sections (o).  (p).»and  (q)  to  section  103  as 
follows:  » 

••  •ioi  T.'ike  steps  to  assure  that  the  United 
States  obtains  a  fair  share  of  any  Increase 
in  commercial  purchases  of  agricultural 
commodities  by  the  purchasing  country; 

"••(p)  Assure  convertibility  at  such  uni- 
formly applied  exchange  rates  as  shall  be 
agreed  upon  of  up  to  50  per  centum  of  the 
foreign  currencies  received  pursuant  to  each 
agreement  by  sale  to  United  States  or  pur- 
chasing country  contractors  for  p.avinent  of 
wages  earned  in  the  development  and  con- 
summation of  works  of  public  Improvement 
in  the  purchasing  country;  and 

"'(q)  Assure  convertibility  of  up  to  50 
per  centum  of  the  foreign  currencies  received 
pursuant  to  each  agreement  by  sale  to  United 
States  Importers  for  the  procurement  ol 
materials  or  commodities  In  the  purchasing 
country." 

'Sec.  6.  Section  104  Is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of  subsec- 
tion (i)  and  deleting  the  colon  after  subsec- 
tion ( j)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ';  and', 
and  adding  the  following  new  subparagraph 
(k): 

"  "(k)  for  paying,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  tlie  cost  of  carryiiifi  out  programs 
for  the  control  of  rodents,  insects,  weeds,  and 
other  animal  or  plant  pests:' 

'Sec.  7  Section  303  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
■Barter  or  exchange  of  .agricultural  com- 
modities under  clause  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  limited  to  exchange  for  »iaterials 
which  originate  in  the  country  to  which  the 
surplus  agriculttiral  commodities  are  ex- 
ported and  to  arrangements  which  will  pre- 
vent resale  or  transshipment  of  the  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  other  countries.' 

"SEC.  8.  Section  407  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  entire  section  and  sub- 
stituting the  following: 

"  "Sec.  407.  There  is  hereby  established  an 
Advisory  Committee  composed  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Administrator 


of  the  Agency  for  International  Development, 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
her  ol  both  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  both  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  The 
.'Advisory  Committee  shall  survey  the  general 
policies  relating  to  the  administration  of  llie 
Act,  including  the  manner  of  Implementing 
the  self-help  provisions,  tlie  uses  to  be  made 
of  foreign  currencies  which  accrue  in  <<in- 
nectlon  with  sales  for  lorelgn  currencies  tin- 
lier  title  I.  the  amount  of  currencies  to  be  rt— 
.•-(•rvcd  In  sales  agreements  tor  loans  to  prlviiie 
industry  under  section  104(ei.  rates  ol  ex- 
change, interest  raus.  and  the  terms  under 
which  dollar  credit  .sales  are  made,  and  shall 
advise  the  President  with  respect  thereto.  Tlie 
Advisory  Committee  shall  meet  not  less  than 
lour  times  during  each  calendar  year  at  the 
tall  of  the  Acting  Chairman  of  such  Commit- 
tee who  shall  preside  in  the  following  order: 
The  chairman  ol  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  chairman  ol 
the  Senal*  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  the  chairman  ol  the  House 
Coinmitlee  on  Foreign  Alfairs  ' 

"Sec.  9.  Section  102  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  adding  a  colon  and  the  following;  "Pro- 
vided.  That  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion shall  not  finance  the  sale  and  export  of 
agricultural  commodities  under  this  Act  for 
any  exporter  which  is  engaging  in.  or  in  the 
six  months  Immediately  preceding  the  appli- 
cation for  such  financing  has  engaged  ;ii. 
any  sales,  trade,  or  commerce  with  North 
Vietnam,  or  with  any  resident  thereof,  or 
which  owns  or  controls  any  company  which 
is  engaging  in.  or  in  such  period  has  engaged 
in,  any  such  sales,  trade,  or  commerce,  or 
which  is  oid-ned  or  controlled  by  any  com- 
pany or  person  w  hich  is  engaging  in.  or  which 
in  such  period  h.is  engaged  in.  any  sucli 
sales,  trade,  or  commerce  either  directly  or 
through  any  branch,  subsidiary,  affiliate,  or 
associated  company:  Provided  further.  That 
such  application  for  financing  must  be  ac- 
companied by  a  statement  in  which  are  listed 
by  name,  address,  and  chief  executive  officers 
all  branches,  affiliates,  subsidiaries  and  asso- 
ciated companies,  foreign  and  domestic,  in 
which  the  applicant  has  a  controlling  inter- 
est and  similar  information  for  all  compa- 
nies which  either  directly  or  through  sub- 
sidiaries or  otherwise  have  a  controlling 
Interest  In  the  applicant  company."  '" 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same.  That 
the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same. 

\V.  R.  POAGE. 

E.  C.  Gathings. 

Graham  Pl-rcelt.. 

Pace  Belcher. 

Charles  M.  Teague. 

Catherine  May. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Allen  J.  Ellender. 

Spe.ssard  L   Holland, 

James  O.  Eastland. 

Herman  E    Talmadge. 

George  D.  Aiken. 

Milton  R.  Young. 

J.  Caleb  Boggs. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  pan  of  tlie  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bil!.  S.  2986.  to  extend  Public 
Law  480.  Eighty-third  Congress,  for  three 
years  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  fol- 
iowing  statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  actior.  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees 
and  recommenatci  in  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report. 

The  amendment  of  the  Hou.se  struck  out 
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pay  le 


confe  ees 


all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
substituted   a   new   bill    which 
the  Senate  bill  In  eleven  dttTerei|t 
There  follows  a  listing  of  the  su 
ferences    between    the    House    1 
Senate  bill  and  the  disposition 
lerees: 

1.  Length  of  extension:  The 
provided  for  a  3-year  extenslo 
and  II  of  the  Act  and  the  House 
The  conference  substitute  prov 
year  extension. 

2.  Voluntary  population  cont 
The  conference  substitute  cont 
slon  in   the  Senate  bill   which 
that  if  requested   by   the  host 
less   than   5   percent   of   total   s 
each  year  shall   be  used  for  su 
and    (b>    includes    "carrying    o' 
programs     to     control     popula 
among  the  self-help  measures 
ered   by   the   President   before 
an  agreement. 

3.  Educational  and  cultural  e 
conference    rubstituic    contains 
In    the   Senate    bill    which    broa 
104(bi(21     of  .the    Act    to    ex 
cultural  and'  educational  excha 
of  Just  those  authorized  by  the 
cational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
and  requires  at  least  2  percent 
proceeds   each   year   In   each   c 
used  for  such  purposes. 

4.  Payment  of  U.S.  obligations 
ference  substitute  contains  a 
House  bill  which  revises  the 
end  of  Section  103 (bl  to  make 
(rather    than   discretionary)    f 
dent  to  require  Immediate 
lars  or  foreign  currencies  of  am 
for  payment  of  U.S.  obligations 
tain  other  purposes.  The 
more  advantageous  for  the 
receive  foreign  currencies  for  t 
purf)ose«  now  than  to  pay  out 
and  receive  dollars  later  under  : 
sale. 

5.  Pair  share  of  commercial 
conference   substitute    contain; 
in  the  House  bill  which  requi 
dent  to  take  stef*  to  assure 
States   obtains   a   fair  share   uf 
In  commercial  purchases  of  agrl 
modules  by  the  purchasing 
cepttng  this  amendment  the 
that,  consistent  with  U.S.  obll 
International  agreements,  the 
should   benefit  equitably  from 
ment  of  new  commercial 
countries  now  receiving  U.S.  f 
sional  terms.  The  conferees  in 
amendment  is  designed  to  assl;  t 
States  achieve  a  growing 
for  agricultural  products  as  the 
the   respective   developing   na 

6.  Convertibility  of  currency 
tlons:  The  conference  substitu 
provision  In  the  House  bill  w 
the  President  to  assure  convert! 
formly  applied  rates  of  up  to 
the  foreign  currencies  received 
each  agreement  by  sale  to  U.S.  i 
country  contractors  for  paym 
earned  in  the  development  of  w 
Improvement  ih  the  purchasin 

7.  Convertibility  of  foreign  cu 
to  U.S.  importers:  The  conferei 
contains  a  provision  In  the 
requires  the  I*resident  to  assure 
bllity  of  up  to  50  percent  of  thi 
rencies  received  pursuant  to  ea 
by  sale  to  U.S.  importers  for  the 
of  materials  or  commodities  in 
ing  country. 

In  accepting  the  House  la 
Section  103 (p)  and  Section 
Act,  the  conferees  agree  that 
ments  are  Intended  to  assist 
the  U.S.  balance  oX  paymen 
framework  of  our  obligations 
recipient  countries  under 
agreements,  but  not  to  impair 
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S    2986  and      of  Public  Law  480  as  set  forth  In  Its  pream- 
ilTered   from      ble.  It  is   understood  that  the  expression  of 
provisions.      "up  to  hf  ty  per  centum"  Is  flexible  enough  to 
ntlve  dlf-      authorize  an  agreement  with  no  such  assur- 
111    and    the      ance  of  convertibility  whenever  the  President 
by  the  con-      shall   determine   that   the   allocation  of  any 
amount  of  such  currencies  would  Jeopardlsse 
the  negotiation  of  agreements  of  mutual  In- 
terest  to    the    United    States    and    the    pur- 
chasing country  and  therefore  Impair  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Act. 

8.  Rodent,  weed.  Insect,  and  other  plant 
and  animal  pest  control:  The  conference  sub- 
stitute contains  a  provision  in  the  House  bill 
which  specifically  authorizes  the  use  of  for- 
eign currencies  for  rodent,  weed,  insect,  and 
other  plant  and  animal  pest  control.  The 
conferees  recognize  that  general  authority 
already  exists  in  the  Act  for  this  type  of  ac- 
tivity, but  have  adopted  this  provision  in  an 
attempt  to  intensify  and  Improve  these  ef- 
forts. 

9.  Barter:     The    House    bill    proposed    to 
hange:  The      amend  Section  303  of   the  Act   to  eliminate 
a    provision      barter,  except  for  materials  required  in  con- 
ens   Section      nectlon  with  foreign  aid  programs  or  for  off- 
it    to    all      shore    construction    programs,    and    thereby 

ges  (Instead      eliminate  barter   for   materials   to   be  stored 

Jutual  Edu-      for   possible   future   use   or  disposition.   The 

\ct  of  1961).      Senate  bill  contained  no  reference  to  barter. 

if  total  sales      The  conference  substitute  limits  barter  un- 

ntry    to   be      der  clause   (ai    of  Section  303  of  the  Act  to 

exchanges   for  materials  which   originate  In 

the  country  to  which  the  surplus  agricultural 

commodities  are  exported. 

By  adopting  this  amendment  it  is  the  In- 
tent of  the  conferees  that  the  barter  program 
administered  under  clause  (a)  of  section  303 
of  Public  Law  480  be  limited  to  bilateral  ar- 
rangements between  our  country  and  other 
friendly  nations  of  the  world.  The  conferees 
do  not  intend  to  alter  or  change  the  Secre- 
tary's barter  authority  under  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act. 

In   furtherance  of  effective   Congressional 
review  of  the  barter  program  the  conferees 
request  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  sub- 
arkets:   The      mlt  to  both  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
a    provision      culture  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
the  Prest-      culture    and    Forestry    suitable    explanatory 
the  United      materials     concerning     barter     transactions 
any   increase      under    consideration    and    near    completion, 
ultural  com-      The  conferees  feel  that  this  information.  sub- 
In  ac-      mltted  in  the  same  manner  as  Is  presently 
intend     done  in  regard  to  Title  I  transactions,  will  be 
tlons  under      of  interest  and  importance  to  the  Congress, 
nlted  States  lo.    Advisory    committee:    The    House    bill 

the  develop-      contained   a   provision   which   would   reduce 
In  thoM      the  size  of  the  advisory  committee  provided 
on  conces-      by  Section  407  of  the  Act  from  21  to  13  mem- 
that  this      bers  by  removing   the   second  majority   and 
the  United      minority  members  of  each  of  the  House  Agri- 
market     culture.    Senate    Agriculture    and    Forestry, 
economies  of     senate  Foreign  Relations,  and  House  Foreign 
ns   advance.     Affairs  Committees.  It  also  required  quarterly 
1  foreign  na-      meetings    of    the    advisory    committee    and 
e  contains  a     would    rotate    the    chairmanship    quarterly 
ilch   require*      among  the  chairmen  of  the  four  House  and 
Dility  at  unl-      Senate  committees.  The  Senate  bill  contained 
0  percent  of      no  comparable  provision.  The  conference  sub- 
pursuant  to     stitute  contains  the  House  provision  with  an 
r  purchasing      amendment    to   require    four    meetings   each 
nt   of   wages     calendar  year,  rather  than  one  meeting  dur- 
rks  of  public      ing  each  calendar  quarter. 

;  country.  n.  Prohibition  against  financing  exports  to 

rency  by  sale      persons    engaged    In    commerce    with    North 
ce  substitute      Vietnam.  The  House  bill  contained  a  provi- 
bill  which     slon  which  would  prohibit  financing  exports 
the  convert!-      by    any    person    who   engaged    In   commerce 
foreign  cur-      with   North    Vietnam    during   a   previous   6- 
:h  agreement      month  period  (including  any  parent,  subsld- 
procurement      iiiry,  or  affiliate  of  such  person)   and  require 
the  purchas-      exporters  to  furnish  Information  as  to  owner- 
ship and  control.  The  Senate  bill  contained 
uage   adding     no  comparable  provision.  The  conference  sub- 
(q1    to   the     stitute   contains   the   House   provision   with 
hese  amend-     amendments  to  ( 1 )  clarify  that  the  prohlbl- 
lu   Improving     tion  also  applies  to  any  exporters  presently 
within    the     engaged  In  commerce  with  North  Vietnam, 
and   those  of      (2|   remove  the  phrase    'or  is  affiliated  with" 
international     In  order   to   clearly   establish   ownership   or 
iie  objectives     control  as  criteria  for  determining  which  ex- 


porters are  carrying  on  such  commerce,  and 
(3)  Include  the  parent  companies  as  well  aa 
the  subsidiaries  of  applicants  In  the  disclo- 
sure requirements  of  this  provision. 

W.  R.  POACE 

E.  C.  Oathincs. 
Graham  Purcell. 
Pace  Bewher, 
Chari.es  M  Teacde. 
Catherine  Mat. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  POAGE  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  statement  be  dis- 
pen.sed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  wn.s  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HR.  15758.  GRANTS  FOR  RE- 
GIONAL MEDICAL  PROGRAMS. 
HEALTH  OF  AGRICULTURAL  MI- 
GRANT WORKERS.  AND  ALCO- 
HOLIC AND  NARCOTIC  REHABILI- 
TATION FACILITIES 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1235  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  1235 

Resolved,  That  ui>on  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  ii  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Conamlltee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
15758)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  so  as  to  extend  and  improve  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  regional  medical  programs, 
to  extend  the  authorization  of  grants  for 
health  of  migratory  agricultural  workers,  to 
pro\ide  for  specialized  facilities  for  alcoholics 
and  narcotic  addicts,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  dlwded  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-min- 
ute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  now  printed  in 
the  bill,  and  such  substitute  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  shall  be  considered  under  the 
five-minute  rule  as  an  original  bill.  At  the 
conclusion  of  such  consideration,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Memt>er  may  demand 
a  separ.ite  vote  in  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Comnuttee  of  the  Whole 
to  the  bill  or  committee  amendment  in  the 
natiye  of  a  substitute.  The  prevlovis  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recomnrUt  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith],  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1235 
Ijrovides  an  op>en  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
15758  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  so  as  to  extend  and  Improve  the 
provisions  relating  to  regional  medical 
programs,  to  extend  the  authorization  of 
grants  for  health  of  migratory  aRrlcul- 
tural  workers,  to  provide  for  specialized 
facilities  for  .'"Icoholics  and  narcotic  ad- 
dicts, and  for  other  purposes.  The  reso- 
lution also  provides  that  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  committee  substi- 
tute as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment. 

H.R.  15758  provides  for  extending  three 
existing  programs.  It  would  extend  for 
2  additional  years  the  authority  for  ap- 
propriations for  regional  medical  pro- 
grams for  heart  disea.se,  stroke,  cancer, 
and  related  diseases.  It  would  extend  for 
2  years  the  program  of  grants  for  health 
services  for  domestic  agricultural  migra- 
tory workers.  It  would  provide  for  a  2- 
year  continuation,  with  revisions,  of  the 
existing  program  of  grants  for  construc- 
tion and  staffing  of  facilities  for  rehabili- 
tation of  narcotics  addicts;  and  would 
provide  for  matching  grants  for  con- 
struction and  staffing  of  facilities  for 
treatment  of  alcoholics. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1235  in  order  that  H.R. 
15758  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  may  I  concur  in  the 
statements  made  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  and  associate 
myself  with  them,  in  the  explanation  of 
the  rule. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  add 
that  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  extend 
for  2  additional  years — fiscal  1969  and 
1970 — the  regional  medical  health  pro- 
grams for  heart  disease,  cancer,  and 
stroke;  to  extend  for  2  years  the  medical 
assistance  program  for  migratory  farm 
workers;  and  to  extend  for  2  years  and 
expand  the  program  for  assistance  to 
narcotic  addicts  and  alcoholics. 

The  administration's  bill  had  called 
for  a  5-year  program.  The  committee  re- 
duced this  to  2  years.  The  administration 
bill  called  for  $1,134,000,000  over  this 
period.  The  reported  bill  contains  au- 
thorizations which  are  $15  million  below 
the  administrations  request  for  1969  and 
$43  million  below  the  request  for  1970. 

Title  I  contains  the  regional  medical 
programs — extended  for  a  2-year  period 
and  $150  million  in  authorizations  are 
provided — $50,000,000  for  1969  and 
5100,000,000  for  1970.  Additionally,  there 
are  some  $30,900,000  in  carryover  funds 
available  for  use  in  1969.  Regional  re- 
search programs  are  underway  all  across 
the  counti-y  to  develop  and  maintain 
higher  health  standards.  Programs  of 
research  into  the  diseases  of  cancer, 
stroke,  and  other  heart  diseases  are 
funded  under  the  program.  New  methods, 
drugs,  and  techniques  are  studied  and 
developed. 

Title  n  contains  the  programs  for  med- 
ical assistance  to  migratory  agricultural 
workers.  The  program  is  authorized  at 
S9  mUlion  for  1969  and  $12  mlUlon  for 
1970.  The  program  seeks  to  reach  the 
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estimated  1  million  workers  and  their 
dependents  who  move  about  the  rural 
areas  hai-vesting  the  crops.  Because  they 
move,  their  opportimlty  for  regular  medi- 
cal care  is  limited.  Under  the  program, 
grants  are  made  to  States,  local  commu- 
nities, and  nonprofit  agencies  to  pay  part 
of  the  medical  costs  of  migrant  worker 
health  services.  Some  300.000  of  the  eli- 
gible workers  and  dependents  have  been 
reached  by  the  program  in  its  first  years. 
The  increased  authorizations  should  in- 
crease the  coverage. 

Title  HI  contains  the  expanded  pro- 
grams for  assistance  for  narcotic  addicts 
and  alcoholics.  The  narcotic  addict  as- 
sistance programs  are  fimded  for  1969  at 
$8  million  and  $10  million  for  1970.  Con- 
struction grants  are  authorized  for  treat- 
ment facilities,  two-thirds  to  be  the  Fed- 
eral share  on  an  Individual  i^roject. 
Grants  are  also  available  for  personnel 
costs. 

Tlie  authorizations  for  the  alcoholic 
treatment  programs  are  fimded  at  $7.- 
000.000  for  1969  and  $15,000,000  for  1970. 
Again  construction  grants  are  author- 
ized, the  Federal  sliare  of  an  individual 
project  to  be  two-thirds.  Also  authorized 
are  grants,  over  a  period  of  4'2  years,  for 
personnel  costs  in  operating  the  facili- 
ties. 

Under  both  programs  contained  in 
title  III,  funds  appropriated  but  not  used 
in  1969  will  remain  available  in  1970. 

HEW,  the  Treasurj-  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  support  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Maine  I  Mr. 
KyrosI  has  filed  additional  views.  He 
supports  the  bill  but  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  return  the  cuts  made:  $15,000,- 
000  for  1969  and  $43,000,000  for  1970. 
He  believes  them  to  be  false  economies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  the  rule,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.  DELANEY 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Delaney:  On 
page  1,  lines  6  and  7,  change  the  word  "ex- 
tent" to  "extend". 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are 
merely  corrections  as  to  the  spelling  in 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  These  are  amendments 
to  the  rule  only  ? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  That  is  correct. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  w  as  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  14096.  INCREASING  PEN- 
ALTIES FOR  UNLAWFUL  ACTS 
INVOLVING  LSD  AND  OTHER 
DRUGS. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  CoDimittee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  1225  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  122S 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Cortunlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un- 
ion for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HR. 
14096)  to  amend  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prescribe  penalties  for 
the  possession  of  LSD  and  other  hallucino- 
genic drugs  by  unauthorized  persons.  After 
general  debate,  which  siiall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  lo  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  tlie  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  now  printed  In  the  bill, 
and  such  substitute  shall  be  considered  un- 
der the  five-minute  rule  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment.  At  the  conclusion 
of  such  consideration,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  ai»y  Member  may  demand  a  separate 
vote  In  the  House  on  any  amendment 
adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  In 
the  bill  or  committee  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  p;*ssage  • 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fornia  IMr.  Smith],  and  pending  that  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1225 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
ei-al  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
14096  to  amend  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prescribe  penalties 
for  the  possession  of  LSD  and  other  hal- 
lucinogenic drugs  by  imauthorized  per- 
sons. The  resolution  also  makes  it  in 
order  to  consider  the  committee  substi- 
tute as  an  oiiglnal  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

H.R.  14096  would  provide  increased 
penalties  for  persons  trafficking  illegally 
in  barbiturates,  depressants,  ampheta- 
mines, and  LSD,  and  other  hallucinogens, 
and  would  make  possession  of  barbitu- 
rates, depressants,  amphetamines  and 
hallucinogenic  druss  a  misdemeanor,  un- 
less the  drugs  in  question  were  obtained 
pursuant  to  a  valid  prescription.  Provi- 
.sion  is  made  for  special  treatment  of  first 
offenders  accused  of  illegal  possession  of 
the  drugs  in  question. 

Since  the  provisions  of  the  bill  with 
respect  to  penalties  for  possession  are 
intended  primarily  as  an  aid  to  law-en- 
forcement agencies,  and  the  other  pro- 
visions provide  increased  penalties  for 
acts  already  made  illegal,  it  is  not  antici- 
pated that  any  increased  appropriations 
would  be  required  to  carry  out  the  act. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1225  in  order  that  H.R. 
14096  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  in  the  remarks 
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make  by  the  gentleman  1  com  New  York, 
and  associate  myself  with  them 

In  addition  to  that,  ma: 
the  types  of  drugs  coverec 
drugs  such  as  ampheta 
rates,  depressants,  LSD, 


lucinogenic  drugs,  some  c  f  which  are  re 


ferred   to  as  pep  pills.  ' 
the  bill  is  to  increase  th 


p«  rsons    illegally 


rently    provided    for 
possessing  such  drugs. 

It  seems  clear  that  solne  steps, 
be  taken  to  cut  down  c  ii  the  use  and 
possession  of  drugs,  part  icularly  by  our 
young  people.  Since  th  ? 
their  use  has  increased 
ularly  that  of  LSD.  The  pi 
increa.sed  the  problem. 

The  types  of  drugs  covtred  by  the  bill 
include:    the    amphetam  ir 
called  pep  pills:  the  barl  i 
pressants.    and;    the    ha 
psycedelic  drugs  such  as 
produce  extreme  effects  pt  fantasy  and 
delusion.s." 

The  WH  makes  illega 
these  dangerous  drugs  a 
punishable  by  up  to  1- 
ment  and  a  fine  of  up  to  |1 


must 


early  1960's, 
apidly,  partic- 
blicity  has  only 


nes,  popularly 
iturates  or  de- 
lucinogenic  or 
L.SD  which  can 


possession  of 
misdeameanor 
/ear  imprison- 
1,000  for  a  first 


offender.   For   subsequer  t   offenses   the 


penalty  is  increased  to  uf 
prisonment  and  a  fine  ol 


The  bill  provides  that  upc  n  conviction  of 
simple  possession,  a  firs  -time  offender 
may  be  placed  on  probat  on  under  such 
terms  as  the  court  may  i  rrpose — includ 
ing  the  removal  of  any  cjiminal  convic- 
tion from  his  record. 

Juvenile  offenders  will 
der  the  Juvenile  Offcnde 
as  other  such  juvenile  offc  iders,  will  have 


no  criminal  record  as  an 
The  bill  also  makes  al 


involving     illegal     traffic!  :ing     in     such 


subject  to  im- 
irs  or  a  fine  of 


dangerous  drugs  a  fclon.v 
prisonment  for  up  to  5  ye 
up  to  $10,000.  or  both.  Sfeles  to  minors 
are  punishable  by  impriso  iment  of  up  to 
10  years  or  a  fine  of  $15,00  ),  or  both  for  a 
first  offender;  subsequer ;  offenses  are 
punishable  by  imprisonnK  nt  of  up  to  15 
years  and  a  fine  of  $20,000  or  both 

The  Treasury  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  prefer  the  admir  istration's  bill 


to  the  reported  bill  which 


for  possession  of  drugs  ille  tally  at  5  years 
for  a  first  offense  and  10  years  for  sub- 
the  sai  le   as   is   cur- 


)ossession     of 


sequent   offenses 
rently     provided     for 
marihuana. 

There  are  no  minority  vifews 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  previous  question  on 

The  previous  question  w 
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I  mention  that 
by  the  bill,  and 
lines,  barbltu- 
and  other  hal- 


lo 3-years  im- 
up  to  $10,000. 


•e  handled  un- 
s  Act  and  he. 


adult, 
drug  offenses 


iet  the  penalty 


I  move 
he  resolution, 
s ordered 


The  resolution  was  agre  ?d  to. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  v 
table. 


PROVIDING     THAT     H 
PASSED  OVER  ON 
VATE   CALENDAR 


C^LL 


JUl^ 


Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr 
unanimous  consent   that 
16187  be  passed  over  and 
when  the  Private  Calenda : 
Tuesday,  July  16. 


Sp  ;aker. 


as  laid  on  the 


16187  BE 
OF  PRI- 
16 


I    ask 

the   bill   H.R. 

considered 

is  called  on 


1  ot 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


he  purpose  of 
penalties  cur- 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  H.R.  15651,  AMENDING 
IMMIGRATION  AND  NATIONAL- 
ITY ACT 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  1  call  up 
Hou.se  Resolution  1217  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.   1217 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
re.solution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  15651) 
to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  to  facilitate  the  entry  of  foreign  tourists 
into  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
I  he  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Conamittee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  Smith  I.  and 
pending  that,  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  provides 
for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general 
debate.  There  was  no  opposition  to  the 
rule;  there  was  no  opposition  expressed 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  with  re- 
spect to  the  bill  which  the  resolution 
makes  in  order,  which  is  a  simple  set  of 
amendments  to  the  Immigration  Act,  and 
which  would,  in  effect,  encourage  certain 
types  of  foreign  travel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  might 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  facilitate  the  entry  into  the  United 
States  of   nonimmigrant  visitors  by: 

First,  removing  the  requirement  to 
have  a  visa;  and 

Second,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Attorney  General  to  waive 
many  categories  of  ineligibilities  so  as  to 
permit  many  persons  who  do  not  qualify 
for  a  U.S.  visa  to  come  for  a  short  visit. 
The  bill  is  limited  in  scope.  It  applies 
only  to  a  certain  kind  of  nonimmigrant 
visitor;  the  temporary  visitor  who  wishes 
to  visit  the  United  States  for  either  busi- 
ness or  pleasure  and  remain  not  more 
than  90  days.  It  will  apply  only  to  na- 
tioimls  of  countries  designated,  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  through  public  no- 
tice, to  receive  this  special  treatment, 
either  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity  or  for- 
eign policy  considerations.  Many  ineligi- 


bility criteria  would  be  waived,  those  re- 
maining  will  include:  Aliens  who  are  in- 
sane, afflicted  with  a  dangerous  and  con- 
tagious disease,  tliose  liable  to  become  a 
public  charge,  prior  deportees,  or  those 
liable  to  engage  in  activities  prejudicial 
to  the  public  interest. 

Persons  entering  the  United  States 
under  this  legislation  would  not  be  able 
to  stay  beyond  the  90-day  period,  seek 
employment,  or  otherwise  violate  the 
terms  of  their  entry.  Any  who  do  would 
have  a  2-year  period  added  to  the  earliest 
time  when  they  could  apply  for  any  im- 
migrant status. 

Nothing  is  changed  by  the  bill  witli 
respect  to  immigration  or  resident  alien 
status  under  current  law.  All  the  bill 
seeks  to  do  is  make  it  easier  for  pleasuie 
or  business  travelers  to  come  to  the 
United  States. 

The  administration  supports  the  bill. 
There  are  no  minority  views. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  16024,  HIGH-SPEED 
GROUND  TRANSPORTATION  EX- 
TENSION 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1245  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  1245 

Resohed.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
160241  to  extend  for  one  year  the  Act  of 
September  30.  1965.  relating  to  high-speed 
ground  transportation.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  tive-minule  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments aS  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  BollingJ  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr.  Smith)  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  of  general  debate  for  considera- 
tion of  amendments  to  the  High-Speed 
Groiuid  Transportation  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
the  rule.  There  is  in  the  report  on  tlie 
bill  the  separate  views  of  two  members 
of  the  committee  who  propose  to  offer  an 
amendment  when  the  bill  Is  debated. 
Other  than  that  I  know  of  no  opposi- 
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tlon    whatsoever   to    the   legislation   In    bin  for^  --^--^,,|f  ^^^rHouse  w^ith 


question. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume 


such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 

and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 

as    ordered    on    the    bill    and    amendments 

thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 

motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit.  After 

the  passage  of  H.R.  16824,  the  Committee  on  

Mn  Speaker.  I  agree  with  the  remarks     interstate  and  Foreigii  commerce  s'^aii  be     ^.^if  of  "^hg  House, 
ntade    by    the   distinguished   gentleman     '^j^^f'^'^ef,  ^T.,"^^  '""'^.'i^au^tifen  be  -m         A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered, 
f  i-om  Missouri,  both  in  explanation  of  the     ;;[;,f  ^,^','|,,\f,te  t^^mdve^'t:^"  sti^i^rou?  In         The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fo  - 
rule  and  of  the  bill.  ^f^^r  the  enacting  clause  of  the  said  Senate     lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  Uieir 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is     y^^^^  ^^^  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions     names: 


CALL  OP.  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mi".  Speaker,  I  niove  a 


to  extend  for  2  years — tlirough  1970 — the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Transpwr- 
tation  to  imdertake  research  and  de- 
velopment and  to  conduct  further 
demonstrations  in  high-speed  ground 
transportation. 

The  bill  authorizes  $16.2  million  for 
fiscal  1969,  and  $21.2  million  for  1970. 
It  also  extends  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  acqtiire  sites 
for  research  facilities  and  demonstra- 
tion locations.  Finally,  the  bill  grants 
authority  for  the  Secretary  to  assist  fi- 
nancially in  the  construction  of  two  rail- 
road stations  in  connection  with  the 
demonstration  project  on  the  New  York- 
Washington  line. 

All  appropriate  agencies  support  the 
reported  bill. 

Separate  views  arc  filed  by  two  Mem- 
bers. They  oppose  spending  any  of  the 
authorized  funds — programed  for  re- 
search and  development  of  high-speed 
groimd  transportation — for  the  con- 
struction of  railroad  stations  In  New 
Jersey  and  Maryland.  They  note  our  fis- 
cal situation  and  believe  such  expendi- 
tures are  not  warranted.  They  also  note 
that  the  Department  of  Transportation 
has  made  other  questionable  expendi- 
tures to  Improve  the  property  of  several 
railroads,  which  they  believe  to  be  im- 
proper. They  suwJort  the  bill  but  hope  to 
remove  the  authority  to  assist  in  railroad 
station  construction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  16824,  STATE  TECHNICAL 
SERVICES  ACT  OF  1965 


contained    In   H.R.    16824    as    passed   by    the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Bolling  I  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  tlie  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith],  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  an  open  rule  pro- 
viding for  1  hour  of  general  debate  on 
the  bill. 

The  only  alteration  from  previous 
rules  Is  that  this  one  also  makes  pro- 
vision for  getting  tlie  bill  to  con- 
ference after  passage. 

It  makes  in  order  amendments  to  the 
State  Technical  Services  Act  of  1965.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tliere  is  no  opposition  to  tlie 
rule  and  there  is  no  opposition  that  I 
can  find  to  tlie  legislation  Itself. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
tlie  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Smith].  / 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak^. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  Hlay 
consume.  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  and  agree  with 
tlie  statements  just  made  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Bolling]  and  associate  myself  therewith. 

The  purpose  of  tlie  bill  is  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  State  Technical 
Service  Act  for  an  additional  3  years. 

For  fiscal  1969.  the  authorization  is 
$6,600,000;  for  1970  and  1971  it  is 
$10,000,000. 

The  aim  of  the  act  is  to  speed  the  im- 
plementation of  new  tecliniques  and 
know-how  into  operation  in  the  indus- 
tries of  the  Nation  to  upgrade  and  en- 
large our  economy.  A  great  deal  of  tech- 
nical knowledge,  research,  and  develop- 
ment has  arisen  In  the  last  30  years. 
One  of  the  problems  is  to  make  It  appli- 
cable to  our  Industries  and  crafts.  This 
Is  the  purpose  of  the  act — to  act  as  a 
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Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  ...      ^^,   ,   ^  *        ^      „*  -"-  — — =  - --   --  -- 

up  House  Resolution  1246  and  ask  for  its    conduit,  getting  this  information  down  to     ^^^^^^^  Bayside,  N.Y..  a  constituent  of 


The  SPEAKER.  On  tills  rollcall,  337 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

MOST  STRINGENT  FIREARMS  CON- 
TROLS NEEDED 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  inci- 
dent which  occurred  In  my  district  last 
May  clearly  ixiints  to  the  need  for  effec- 
tive laws  on  gun  control. 

Mrs.  Selig  Bernstein,  of  36-26  211th 


immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  tlie  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1246 

Resolved,  That  vipon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H  R.  16824) 
to  extend  for  an  additional  year  the  authori- 
zation of  the  appropriations  under  the  State 
Technical  Services  Act  of  1965.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bin   and  shall   continue   not   to   exceed   one 


a  working  level. 

Since  1965  a  total  of  46  States  have 
set  up  programs  and  received  grants 
under  the  act.  Some  1,500  technical  serv- 
ice projects  are  being  conducted  by  over 
200  educational  and  other  nonprofit 
institutions. 

The  bill  is  supported  hy  the  appro- 
priate agencies.  The  bill  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  rule  and  I  urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 


hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  the  previous  question  on  the  resolution, 

by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem-  .^j^g  previous  question  was  ordered, 

ber  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For-  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

elgn  Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  ^.        i.              „  u           „„   i„ij    „„ 

amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  A   motion  to  reconsider  was  laid   on 

the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  the  table. 


mine,  wrote  to  me  this  week  to  telij^me 
a  story  about  her  young  son,  Bruce. 

A  classmate,  13  years  of  age,  .shot 
Bruce  while  tliey  were  playing  in  their 
yard.  The  weaix)n  was  a  rifle,  and.  ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Bernstein,  ammunition 
was  readily  at  hand  in  the  other  boy's 
home.  Naturally,  such  a  tragedy  could 
occur  with  or  without  gun  control  laws. 
But  it  is  also  conceivable  that  the  acci- 
dent would  not  have  occurred  if  the 
availability  of  such  rifles  and  ammuni- 
tion were  made  more  restrictive  and  If 
the  tough  provisions  of  the  laws  which  I 
stanchly  advocate  were  in  effect. 

I  again  plead  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  rally  behind  the  most  stringent 
firearms  controls  possible. 
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Public  Health  Service  Ac 
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purposes. 
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Mr.  Vanik  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title 

By  unanimous  consent, 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispen 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  C 
the  gentleman  from  West 
Staggers  I. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr 
bill  has  three  titles. 

Mr.    Chairman,    the 
House  today  is  one  of  th 
measures  recommended 
istration  this  year.  It 
sion  of  three  existing 
expansion  of  a  fourth 
The  three  programs  propo 
extensions  with  some  mo< 
first,  the  program  of 
medical    programs    for 
stroke,  cancer  and  relate( 
end,  the  program  of  g 
services  for  domestic  agrli 
tory  workers:  and  third, 
grants  for  construction 
facilities  for  the  rehabil 
cotics  addicts.  In  additio 
vides  for  some  expansion 
grams   of   grants   for   co 
stafiRng    of    community 
centers,  to  cover  grants  f 
and  staffing  of  facilities 
tion  and  treatment  of 
from  alcoholism. 

This  is  a  year,  Mr. 
terity  in  Government 
committee,    in    reporting 
provided  an  austere 
all  things  considered,  we 
adequate  one. 

The  bill  is  in  3  titles 
contains  a  2-year 
medical    programs    for 
stroke,  cancer,  and  relate  1 
administration  requested 
million  in  new  money  foi 
the  committee  has  prov 
tions  totaling  $150  millio  i 
ditlonal  years. 

Under  this  program,  th 
ning   groups   nationwide 
improvements     In    the 
treatment    of    patients 
heart  disease,  stroke,  can 
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diseases  covering  100  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States.  In  general, 
these  programs  follow  a  2-step  pattern. 
First,  the  local  group  is  established 
which  obtains  planning  money  from  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  local  group  prepares  its 
plans  and  then  receives  grants  for  mov- 
ing into  the  operating  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  program  provides  for  a  maxi- 
mum degree  of  local  initiative  and  local 
control  throughout,  with  the  administra- 
tors in  Washington  being  pretty  much 
limited  in  their  authority  over  local  pro- 
f.'rams.  to  refu.sing  to  fund  programs. 

As  of  June  30.  1968.  a  total  of  23  pro- 
grams have  moved  into  phase  II.  the 
operational  pha.se  of  the  program.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  remaining  31  re- 
gions in  the  United  States  will  move  into 
the  operating  phase  during  fi.scal  1969. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  an  exact  descrip- 
tion of  a  regional  medical  program  since 
each  program  differs  from  the  others. 
Tlic  reason  for  the  differences  is  that 
each  program  is  tailored  to  the  needs  of 
the  locality  which  it  serves  and  all  of  the 
localities  in  the  United  States  differ  in 
their  makeup.  Almost  1.000  medical  in- 
stitutions and  800  organizations  are  par- 
ticipating in  this  program  including  all 
of  the  state  medical  associations,  med- 
ical schools,  state  health  departments, 
state  heart  and  cancer  associations,  and 
hundreds  of  hospitals. 

One  major  impact  which  this  program 
will  have,  which  was  not  fully  foreseen 
at  the  time  of  the  onginal  legislation, 
is  the  impact  the  program  will  have  in 
other  programs  and  activities.  Physi- 
cians and  other  health  workers  in- 
volved in  these  programs  will  be  apply- 
ing their  new  knowledge  and  new  tech- 
niques to  patients  being  treated  under 
the  medicaid,  medicare  and  other  health 
programs.  The  lessons  learned  in  the 
regional  medical  programs  cannot  help 
but  enhance  the  quality  and  efficiency 
of  these  other  activities. 

A  second  program  contained  in  the 
bill  is  set  forth  in  title  II,  consisting  of 
a  2-year  extension  of  the  cun-ent  pro- 
gram of  grants  for  provision  of  health 
services  for  domestic  agricultural  mi- 
gratoi-y  workers. 

Under  this  program,  approximately 
300,000  domestic  agricultural  migratory 
workers  and  their  dependents  received 
sei-vlces  for  at  least  part  of  1967.  The 
program  helped  to  finance  over  200,000 
medical  visits  and  24,000  dental  visits. 
125,000  visits  were  made  by  nurses  to 
migrant  camps  and  125,000  visits  were 
made  by  project  sanitarians  to  inspect 
their  work  sites. 

Domestic  agricultural  migratoi-y 
workers  are  among  the  neediest  groups 
in  the  United  States  insofar  as  concerns 
health  .services;  however,  the  counties 
where  they  reside  temporaiily  while  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  labor  In  many 
cases  find  their  health  resources  severely 
overtaxed.  The  health  services  provided 
under  this  program  are  necessary  in  or- 
der to  meet  the  serious  needs  of  this 
group  of  American  citizens. 

Title  in  of  the  bill  contains  two  fur- 
ther programs,  both  involving  match- 
ing grants  of  up  to  two- thirds  the  cost 
of  construction  of  facilities,  and  match- 
ing grants  for  the  staffing  of  facilities. 
Facilities  may  be  provided  for  treatment 


and  rehabilitation  of  narcotics  addicts, 
and  other  facilities  may  be  provided  and 
staffed  under  the  bill  for  tlie  care  and 
treatment  of  persons  suffering  from  al- 
coholism. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee 
that  these  facilities  shall  be  adminis- 
tered in  conjunction  with  community 
mental  health  centers  where  these  cen- 
t(Ms  are  in  existence  in  tlie  areas  served 
by  the  facilities. 

Where  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters are  not  in  existence  to  serve  the 
community  in  which  specialized  facili- 
ties are  provided  for  alcoholics,  the  legis- 
lation requires  that  the  program  carried 
on  at  the  specialized  facility  mu.st  also 
provide  for  appropriate  utilization  of 
existing  community  resources  needed  for 
an  adequate  program  of  prevention  and 
treatment  of  alcoholism. 

In  ."^ummai-y,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
provides  for  extension  and  expansion  of 
needed  health  programs.  It  was  sup- 
port.ed  by  all  of  the  witnesses  before  the 
committee  and  we  recommend  its  ap- 
proval by  the  House. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  before  the  Hou.se  tliis  afternoon  re- 
news two  programs  alread>'  underway 
and  adds  one  new  program  in  tlie  area 
of  health  services. 

The  first  and  by  far  largest  of  the 
items  involved  in  this  bill  provides  for 
grants  for  regional  medical  programs 
which  may  be  remembered  by  some  of 
you  as  the  program  for  heart,  stroke,  and 
cancer. 

In  1965  a  program  was  presented  to 
the  Congress  and  passed  by  the  Senate 
which  would  have  revolutionized  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  delivery  of  health 
.services  in  the  guise  of  combating  these 
three  killer  diseases.  It  called  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  governmental 
installations  at  the  local  level  to  diagnose 
and  treat  the.se  diseases.  It  called  for  a 
rcalincment  of  the  traditional  medical 
ser\'iccs.  All  of  this  was  to  cost  consider- 
ably more  than  SI  billion.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Intci-state  and  Foreign  Commerce 
took  a  hard  and  thorough  look  at  this 
lirograni  and  concluded  that  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  presented  it  was  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
country.  The  result  was  an  entirely  re- 
vised concept  of  study,  research,  plan- 
ning, and  experimentation  in  finding 
new  and  better  ways  to  use  existing 
facilities  as  well  as  emerging  techniques. 
The  money  authorized  to  carry  out  this 
endeavor  was  somewhat  over  $300  mil- 
lion or  approximately  one-third  the 
amount  originally  requested.  We  wanted 
to  find  out  whether  existing  medical 
facilities,  institutions,  and  personnel 
could,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  plan  and 
execute  better  arrangements  for  the 
delivei-y  of  medical  services  dealing  with 
heart,  stroke,  cancer,  and  related  dis- 
eases. The  legislation  did  not  purport  to 
tell  the  medical  schools,  the  hospitals, 
medical  associations  or  the  local  govern- 
menta'  entities  how  to  go  about  this  task. 
Rather  it  encouraged  each  region  to  work 
out  something  in  its  own  way  that  would 
accomplish  the  goal. 

As  one  might  expect,  this  effort  started 
slowly  because  of  the  dlCQcult  task  of  dis- 
cussing and  arguing  out  a  bare  bones 
preliminary  approach  in  each  area.  By 
and  large  the  big  medical  schools  became 
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the  focal  point  of  these  first  efforts.  Be- 
cause of  this,  very  little  of  the  authorized 
money  was  used  In  the  first  year.  Only 
a  few  areas  had  progressed  to  the  point 
of  presenting  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  a  pre- 
liminary approach  to  planning.  As  these 
were  approved,  funds  were  released  to 
pursue  the  planning  phase.  By  the  end 
of  the  second  year  there  were  54  plan- 
ning activities  underway  or  approved. 
Very  few  operational  plans  had  been 
hammered  out,  but  there  were  four  of  the 
more  permanent  arrangements  ready  to 
go. 

Without  burdening  this  record  with 
statistics,  suffice  it  to  say  that  all  areas 
of  the  country  are  now  covered  by  plan- 
ning efforts  if  not  by  operational  plans. 
The  entire  scheme  looks  very  promising. 
The  things  to  be  gained  are  beyond  value. 
Not  every  plan  will  result  in  better  medi- 
cal care.  It  would  be  most  surprising  if 
every  region  will  achieve  success.  If 
however,  even  a  few  of  the  regional 
plans  find  new  and  better  ways  to  de- 
liver necessary  medical  services  to  the 
patient  without  disturbing  the  tradi- 
tional relationships  between  health  serv- 
ices and  Government,  it  will  be  effort 
and  money  well  spent. 

We  are  now  at  a  sort  of  halfway  point 
in  this  whole  program.  Another  2  years 
should  tell  us  whether  we  can  through 
voluntary  methods  better  fight  the  battle 
for  the  health  of  the  American  public. 
From  what  I  know  of  the  program,  and 
I  recommend  that  each  Member  read  the 
committee  report  for  more  detail.  I  am 
convinced  that  new  methods  and  new 
arrangements  will  be  fortiicoming. 

The  money  included  in  the  authoriza- 
tion would  at  first  glance  appear  to  be 
a  cutback  almost  amounting  to  a  repudi- 
ation of  the  program.  This  is  not  so. 
The  money  previously  authorized  proved 
to  be  far  in  excess  of  what  could  be  used. 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  feels  that  they  could  u.se 
$65  million  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  After 
exhaustive  investigation  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  Welfare  concluded 
that  a  more  realistic  figure  is  $50  mil- 
lion. It  is  the  intention  of  our  commit- 
tee, and  I  am  sure  the  desire  of  this 
House,  to  keep  authorizations  as  well  as 
appropriations  within  realistic  bounds. 
On  the  same  basis  we  have  recom- 
mended an  authorization  of  $100  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1970.  Further,  by 
holding  the  extension  of  this  act  to  2 
fiscal  years  we  will  be  in  a  iX)sition  to 
reappraise  the  progress  made  when  all 
or  most  regions  of  the  country  will  have 
an  operational  plan  and  will  have  gained 
enough  experience  to  judge  the  worth 
of  the  program  in  realistic  terms  and  to 
indicate  the  length  and  kind  of  support 
it  will  thereafter  need. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  deals  with  do- 
mestic agricultural  migratoiy  workers 
and  is  also  a  continuation  of  an  on- 
going program.  Some  years  ago  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  impact  of 
migratory  workers  upon  the  health 
services  of  individual  communities  could 
be  temporarily  devastating.  In  addition, 
the  health  services  traditionally  geared 
to  the  commimity  itself  were  not  the 
kinds  of  .services  needed  when  large 
numbers  of  migratory-  workers  descended 


upon  the  community  for  reasonably 
short  i>eriods  of  time.  For  a  few  years 
supplementary  funds  were  granted  to 
those  areas  showing  the  need  for  ex- 
traordinary services  for  migratory  work- 
ers. This  consisted  mostly  of  dental  care, 
innoculations,  and  maternity  care. 

It  was  forcefully  pointed  out  that  not 
only  public  health  entities  became  over- 
burdened but  that  hospitals  found  it  iin- 
ixjssible  to  service  all  of  the  patients  in 
the  migratory  group.  As  a  result  the 
assistance  was  expanded  to  include 
emergency  hospital  services  for  migra- 
tory workers. 

To  extend  this  program  for  2  addi- 
tional years  the  committee  included  in 
the  bill  an  authorization  of  $9  million 
for  fi.scal  year  1969  and  $12  million  for 
fiscal  year  1970. 

The  remaining  i>ortion  of  the  bill  is 
a  new  program  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
an  addition  to  the  present  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act.  Grants  have 
been  available  in  the  last  few  years  to 
constixict  and  provide  initial  staffing  for 
community  mental  health  centers.  These 
provisions  were  based  uix)n  the  very 
sound  and  proven  theory  that  treatment 
of  mental  illnesses  in  community  facili- 
ties increased  dramatically  the  chance  of 
rehabilitation.  During  these  same  years 
in  which  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters liave  been  built,  additional  atten- 
tion has  been  centered  upon  better  ways 
to  handle  and  treat  alcoholics  and  nar- 
cotic addicts.  The  same  theories  about 
local  care  for  mental  diseases  also  per- 
tain to  these  other  categories.  The  kinds 
of  facilities  needed  for  the  treatment  and 
cai-e  of  alcoholics  and  naixotic  addicts 
will  in  some  instances  and  some  ways  be 
the  same  as  for  mental  diseases.  In  some 
particulars  they  will  need  to  be  differ- 
ent. 

This  bill  amends  the  present  law  to 
make  grants  available  to  communities 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  community 
mental  health  centers  facilities  for  the 
care  of  alcoholics  and  addicts.  It  also 
provides  some  funds  for  initial  staffing 
of  such  facilities.  The  amounts  provided 
are  $15  million  for  fiscal  year  1969  and 
$25  million  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  facilities 
for  the  care  of  alcoholics  posed  some 
special  problems.  The  bill  as  originally 
proposed  would  have  allowed  grants  to 
build  resident  facilities  for  homeless  al- 
coholics. There  is  no  doubt  that  it  be- 
comes difficult  to  separate  treatment 
from  living  facilities.  The  committee  did 
not  feel  justified  in  providing  Federal 
funds  for  long-term  residential  care,  and 
it  is  intended  that  the  emphasis  be  on 
treatment.  Certainly  this  could  go  as  far 
as  a.ssistance  in  the  creation  of  halfway 
houses  or  similar  facilities  which  are 
closely  allied  to  and  connected  with  the 
actual  treatment  of  the  disease. 

I  feel  that  this  bill  supports  desiralDle 
and  necessary  programs  and  that  it  does 
so  with  authorizations  which  are  made 
in  the  light  of  the  fiscal  problems  facing 
the  country  and  yet  adequate  to  carry 
out  the  purjxises  behind  this  legislation. 
I  recommend  it  to  the  House  for  favor- 
able action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consimie  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  NelsenI. 


Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  after  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  House  worked  over  the 
original  proposals  for  the  heart,  stroke, 
and  cancer  programs,  it  devised  the  leg- 
islation which  is  here  being  extended.  It 
was  hoped — and  2  years  ago  it  could  only 
be  said  to  be  a  hope — that  it  would  stim- 
ulate hospitals,  doctois.  health  a.ssocia- 
tions  and  governmental  units  to  orga- 
nize and  pool  resources  to  attack  these 
diseases.  Now  that  there  are  54  planning 
proups  working  and  about  16  operational 
I)lans.  it  can  be  said  that  our  hopes  are 
being  realized. 

Now  it  is  in  order  to  project  our  am- 
bitions and  anticipate  that  some  of  these 
programs  will  come  up  with  not  only 
new  lelationships  in  the  field  of  health 
activities  but  also  innovations.  Better 
ways  to  deliver  top  flight  health  care  to 
the  patient  wherever  he  may  be  can 
and  should  result. 

The  funds  provided  by  the  committee 
should  be  adequate  to  fund  the  number 
of  approvable  programs  to  be  expected 
in  the  next  2  years. 

The  new  portion  of  this  legislation, 
which  deals  with  facilities  for  alcoholics 
and  narcotics  addicts,  may  be  of  more 
limited  application  than  the  regional 
medical  programs.  Where  facilities  are 
needed,  however,  it  is  desirable  that  they 
be  a  part  of  the  local  health  effort,  and 
to  this  end  we  are  making  it  possible 
to  provide  such  facilities  as  a  part  of  a 
community  mental  health  center. 

I  recommend  this  legislation  to  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
suclvtime  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  JarmanI, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill. 
H.R.  15758,  before  you  today,  extends 
two  proven  and  highly  effective  pro- 
grams, the  regional  medical  programs 
and  the  migrant  health  a.ssistance  pro- 
gram. In  addition  it  amends  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to 
provide  for  vitally  needed  preventive  and 
rehabilitative  care  for  alcoholics  and 
narcotic  addicts. 

This  legislation  stands  as  further  evi- 
dence of  the  continued  leadership  pro- 
vided by  President  Johnson  in  improv- 
ing the  Nation's  health.  Once  again,  he 
has  sent  the  Congress  legislation  aimed 
at  fulfilling  our  ijledge  to  assure  the 
highest  possible  level  of  medical  care  for 
all  Americans. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health 
and  Welfare  heard  3  days  of  testimony 
from  leading  figures  in  the  medical  pro- 
fessions, in  State  and  local  government, 
health  organizations,  and  other  f; roups 
dedicated  to  protecting  the  Nation's 
health.  From  this  wide  spectrum  of  wit- 
nesses, we  heard  unanimous  support  for 
the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

All  the  witnes.ses  recognized  the 
aciiievcments  of  re.eional  medical  pro- 
grams and  health  services  for  migrant 
workers  and  all  recommended  the  exten- 
sion of  these  programs.  All  recognized 
the  need  for  community  based  facilities 
for  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  al- 
coholism and  narcotic  addiction  and 
fully  supported  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  which  encourage  the  local  commu- 
nities to  develop  these  facilities  through 
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cancer  and  stroke.  In  one  rural  area,  it 
was  found  more  efficient  to  develop  a 
team  of  doctors  and  allied  health  profes- 
sionals, all  specialists  in  the  treatment  of 
stroke,  who  are  sent  as  a  unit  to  the 
patient  to  provide  specific  consultation 
as  well  as  comprehensive  education  for 
those  responsible  for  the  continuing  care 
of  the  patient. 

In  an  urban  center,  it  was  found  more 
effective  to  set  up  a  demonstration  unit 
with  four  intensive  care  beds  readily 
accessible  to  all  physicians,  nurses  and 
allied  health  professionals  to  train  them 
in  the  newest  treatment  methods.  We 
heard  testimony  that  this  same  pattern 
of  diversity  is  found  throughout  the  50 
regions,  and  that  all  programs,  because 
of  their  essentially  local  guidance,  meet 
the  specific  needs  of  the  community. 

We  also  heard  testimony  that  as  a  by- 
product of  bringing  together  all  elements 
of  the  health  system  to  search  out  means 
of  providing  care  in  the  treatment  of 
heart  disease,  cancer  and  stroke,  co- 
operative arrangements  have  been  de- 
veloped which  will  affect  the  dehvery  of 
all  health  services.  In  one  State  it  has 
resulted  in  seven  hospitals  in  as  many 
different  communities,  all  of  them  faced 
with  manpower  and  facility  shortages, 
testing  the  feasibility  of  a  common  board 
of  trustees,  and  a  coordinated  program 
of  care.  In  another,  it  has  resulted  in  four 
hospitals  in  one  community  pooling  their 
resources,  raising  private  funds,  and 
establishing  a  single  high  quaUty 
coronary  care  unit  in  one  of  the  hospitals 
rather  than  one  in  each  of  the  four  as 
so  frequently  happens. 

In  short,  regional  medical  programs 
has  proven  itself  so  effective  and  so 
essential  to  the  overall  development  and 
delivery  of  health  services  that  all 
groups,  including  the  American  Medical 
Association,  which  4  years  ago  had 
reservations  as  to  its  necessity,  have  now 
given  the  program  their  full  support. 

Testimony  during  our  hearings  on  H.R. 
15753  also  indicated  strong  support  for 
the  continuation  of  the  program  of 
grants  for  health  services  for  migrant 
workers.  We  heard  witnesses  from  the 
AMA,  the  APHA,  the  AFL-CIO,  all  of 
whom  testified  to  the  necessity  and  effec- 
tiveness of  this  program. 

Title  II  of  H.R.  15758  authorizes  the 
extension  of  the  grant  program  for 
health  services  for  domestic  migrant 
agricultural  workers  and  their  families. 
This  program  was  initially  authorized  in 
1962  as  a  system  of  project  grants  to  help 
pay  the  costs  of  family  health  service 
clinics  and  other  activities  to  improve 
the  health  of  migrant  families:  700  of  the 
Nation's  3,100  counties  are  dependent  on 
the  approximately  1  million  migrant 
workers  and  their  families  to  harvest 
their  crops.  These  workers  for  the  most 
part  come  from  a  reservoir  of  workers 
subject  to  economic  and  social  depriva- 
tion and  who  suffer  from  the  poor  health 
cliaracteristics  of  such  a  population 
group.  Their  way  of  life,  moving  from  lo- 
cation to  locat'on,  often  makes  them  in- 
eligible for  health  assistance  offered  resi- 
dents of  communities.  Tliose  communi- 
ties who  attempt  to  meet  migrants' 
health  needs  find  their  resources  over- 
burdened to  the  point  where  they  are  un- 
able to  provide  adequate  health  care  to 


this  group.  Project  grants  provided  by 
the  Public  Health  Service  to  help  meet 
this  need  are  in  operation  in  285  counties, 
providing  services  to  almost  one-third  of 
the  Nation  s  migrants.  These  services  in- 
clude medical  and  dental  services,  and  in 
addition,  limited  ho.spital  care,  immuni- 
zations, family  planning  services,  nutri- 
tion counseling,  prenatal  care,  and  other 
preventive  health  services. 

This  bill  asks  for  an  extension  of  this 
program  for  2  years,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  at  tiiat  time,  the  responsibility 
of  providintr  health  services  for  migrant 
workers  will  be  assumed  by  the  States  as 
part  ot  tiieir  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning and  services.  The  2-year  exten- 
sion of  the  existing  program  allows  the 
States  time  to  plan  for  the  provision  of 
these  services  while  at  the  same  time,  the 
special  needs  of  the  migrant  farmworker 
will  be  met.  Support  for  this  extension 
from  cur  v.itnesses  was  unanimous. 

Title  III  of  H.R.  15758  uill  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Community  Mental 
llcaltli  Centers  Act  by  authorizing  grants 
for  the  construction  and  staflBng  of  fa- 
cilities and  services  for  alcoholics  and 
narcotic  addicts. 

During  the  3  days  of  hearings  on 
t'lis  bill,  considerable  testimony  was 
heard  from  State  and  community  offi- 
cials, citing  their  concern  with  the  need 
for  facilities  wliich  could  provide  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  alcoholism 
and  narcotics  addiction.  These  witnesses 
all  testified  that  communities  were  pre- 
\ented  from  undertaking  adequate  ac- 
tivities to  meet  these  problems  due  to  the 
lack  of  r3cop:nition  of  the  need  and  the 
e::tcnt  of  the  social  effect  on  the  com- 
munity. Communities,  as  a  result,  suf- 
fered from  a  shortage  of  sufficient  funds. 
Witnesses  also  testified  as  to  the  shortage 
of  trained  professionals  to  cope  with  the 
specialized  problems  of  addicts  and  al- 
coholics. This  bill  will  provide  the  Im- 
petus for  these  communities  to  begin 
these  programs  that  are  so  vitally  need- 
ed, by  supporting  the  costs  of  facility 
construction  and  staffing  through  grants. 

There  are  approximately  5  million  al- 
coholics in  the  United  States.  They  rep- 
resent a  tremendous  economic  loss  to  the 
Nation,  in  terms  of  job  absenteeism, 
lower  productivity,  medical  Insurance  ex- 
penses and  other  losses.  Equally  tragic 
is  the  effect  on  the  families  of  the  alco- 
holic. Alcoholism  strikes  at  every  seg- 
ment of  our  Nation.  It  knows  no  bound- 
aries, afflicting  the  wealthy  as  well  as 
the  poor,  the  individual  in  a  rural  com- 
munity as  well  as  the  urban  dweller. 
Despite  the  extent  of  this  problem,  most 
communities  lack  the  facilities  required 
to  treat  the  special  needs  of  the  alco- 
holic. 

While  the  niunber  of  narcotic  addicts 
in  comparison  to  the  number  of  alco- 
holics is  relatively  small — some  60,000  ta 
100,000 — tiie  social  and  medical  prob- 
lems associated  with  addiction  are  ex- 
treme and  the  need  for  facilities  and 
services  for  cure  and  rehabilitation  are 
great.  In  the  past,  care  has  been  pro- 
vided usually  in  isolated,  noncommu- 
nity-related  facilities.  Upon  his  return 
to  the  community,  the  former  addict  is 
again  faced  with  the  problems  and  the 
environment  which  nurtured  his  addic- 
tion   originally.    Witnesses    before    our 
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committee  were  all  in  agreement  that  a 
permanent  cure  for  addiction  can  only 
be  found  when  treatment  is  available 
in  the  addict's  home  community. 

The   community   mental   health  cen- 
ters are  particularly  suited  to  providing 
the  facilities  needed  for  both  the  alco- 
holic and  the  narcotic  addict.  The  cen- 
ters  are   in   an   environment   which  is 
home  to  the  individual  being  treated  and 
which  does  not  remove  him  from  his  nor- 
mal surroundings.  The  centers  are  closely 
integrated  into  the  community.  They  are 
involved   with   local    general    hospitals, 
public  health  departments,   social  wel- 
fare agencies,  vocational   rehabilitation 
agencies,  schools,  churches,  in  short  all 
aspects  of  community  life  and  commu- 
nity resources.  The  center  provides  in- 
patient and  outpatient  care,  emergency 
service,  and  community-wide  services  of 
consultation  and  education.  Community 
mental  health  centers  have  expressed  an 
interest  in  providing  the  nece.ssary  treat- 
ment facilities,  however,  as  testimony  be- 
fore our  committee  indicated,  they  have 
had    difficulty    in    developing    adequate 
funding   for  the  development  of  these 
sei-vices.  This  bill  will  provide  the  grants 
for  construction  and  staffing  which  will 
provide  the  incentive  for  these  centers 
to  begin  programs  to  meet  the  special  re- 
quirements for  treatment  of  the  alco- 
holic and  nai-ccftic  addict. 

I  feel  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee represents  a  continuation  of  the 
progress  we  have  achieved  in  the  health 
field.  It  has  the  full  support  of  all  seg- 
ments of  our  Nation  and  I  am  confident 
it  will  have  the  full  support  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House.  I  urge  you  to  join  me 
in  casting  your  vote  for  H.R.  15758  and 
insuiing  continued  advances  in  servic- 
ing the  health  needs  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
"the  gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Rogers],  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  15758 
which  authonzes  grants  for  continuation 
of  the  regional  medical  programs  and 
the  agricultural  migrant  workers  health 
care,  and  establishes  alcoholic  and  nar- 
cotic addict  rehabilitation  facilities. 

Title  I  of  H.R.  15758  authorizes  a 
2-year  extension  of  the  on-going  re- 
gional medical  programs  for  heart 
disease,  stroke,  cancer,  and  related 
diseases. 

First  authorized  in  1965.  the  regional 
medical  programs  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment on  a  voluntai-y  basis  of  local 
groups  interested  in  setting  up  programs 
which  will  improve  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  patients  suffering  from 
heart  disease,  stroke,  cancer,  and  re- 
lated diseases  through  the  creation  of  re- 
gional cooperative  arrangements  among 
medical  centers,  clinical  research  cen- 
ters, hospitals,  and  other  institutions 
and  groups. 

Plans  for  such  regional  programs  are 
submitted  to  a  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil for  study,  and  the  Council  is  charged 
with  recqmmending  to  the  Secietai-y  of 
Health,  Eklucation,  and  Weltaie  that  the 
plan  be  funded. 

After  initial  plans  for  the  operation  of 
regional  programs  are  completed,  they 
may  then  apply  for  operational  grants  to 


assist  in  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
program. 

As  of  March  30,  1968.  53  planning 
grants  have  been  made  to  the  various 
regions,  plus  one  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  for  a  total  of  54. 

As  of  that  same  date.  1 1  regions  have 
also  received  grants  to  support  initial 
operational  activities  and  expenses,  and 
13  others  have  submitted  applications  to 
begin  the  operational  phase  of  their 
programs. 

Another  30  regional  programs  are  ex- 
pected to  enter  the  operational  phase  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1969  according  to 
testimony  received  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Health  and  Welfare  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  provides  for  an  au- 
thorization of  $50  million  for  1969— i^lus 
$31  million  in  carryover  funds— and  $100 
million  authorization  for  1970. 

Continued  authorization  of  these  pro- 
grams will  assure  that  the  people  of 
this  Nation,  wherever  they  may  be,  will 
benefit  from  the  advances  of  medical 
science  against  the  threats  of  heart  dis- 
ease, cancer,  stroke,  and  related  diseases. 
Each  region  is  developing  all  its  health 
resources — manpower,  institutions,  and 
organizations. 

This  means  qualitative  and  quantita- 
tive improvement  in  health  care  for  all 
Americans. 

Title  II  of  this  bill  authorizes  a  2-year 
extension  of  the  on-going  program,  be- 
gun in  1962.  for  family  health  service 
clinics  and  other  health  services  for  do- 
mestic agricultural  migratory  workers, 
and  their  families. 

The  Department  of  Labor  estimates 
that  approximately  1  million  agricultural 
workers  and  family  dependents  move 
from  region  to  region  during  each  crop 
season  in  response  to  labor  demands. 
They  live  and  work  for  varying  periods 
of  time  in  nearly  one-third  of  the  Na- 
tions  coimties. 

Under  the  program,  grants-in-aid  are 
made  to  States,  local  communities,  and 
nonprofit  agencies,  institutions,  and  or- 
ganizations for  paying  part  of  the  costs 
of  migrant  medical,  dental,  hospital,  and 
related  health  service  care. 

My  own  State  of  Florida  with  its  fruit 
and  vegetable  crops  has  particular  need 
for  the  services  of  these  migrant  work- 
ers, and  the  migrant  health-care  pro- 
grams in  Florida  have  been  very  sucess- 
ful  and  have  been  endorsed  by  the  State 
of  Florida  Public  Health  Department. 

In  Palm  Beach  County.  Fla..  alone 
some  20,000  migrant  agricultural  workei-s 
harvest  the  crops  annually  on  the  farms 
in  the  county.  These  workers  are  Ne- 
groes, Puerto  Ricans,  West  Indian  na- 
tives, Mexican  Americans,  Cuban  refu- 
gees, and  eastern  seaboard  Caucasians. 
This  program  is  concerned  with  mi- 
grant family  health  service  clinics,  medi- 
cal and  nursing  care,  and  sanitation 
facilities  in  the  camps  and  other  areas 
where  they  live  and  work. 

In  August  1967  I  introduced  H.R. 
12756  to  provide  for  a  3-year  extension 
of  this  most  worthwhile  program,  and  I 
am  pleased  that  the  committee  has  seen 
fit  to  authorize  continuation  for  2  years 
with  $9  million  authorized  for  1969  and 
$12  million  for  1970. 


Title  III  of  H.R.  15758,  known  as  the 
Alcoholic  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1968 
would  amend  the  Commimity  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  to  authorize  funds 
for  the  construction  and  staffing  of  new 
facilities  and  services  for  the  prevention 
of  alcoholism  and  the  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  alcoholics. 

This  program  would  focus  siJecific  at- 
tention on  the  mounting  problem  of  alco- 
holism in  America — a  problem  that  af- 
fects some  5  million  Americans. 

By  affiliating  the  alcoholic  treatment 
with  the  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters program,  full  utilization  can  be 
made  of  inpatient  and  outpatient  care, 
partial  hospitaUzation  and  24-hour 
emergency  services,  and  education  and 
consultation  programs. 

Where  community  mental  health  cen- 
ter i)rograms  are  not  available,  the  bill 
authorizes  construction  and  staffing  as- 
sistance for  facilities  which  are  to  in- 
clude rehabilitative  efforts.  Any  facility 
which  merely  affords  the  alcoholic  a 
place  to  rest  or  reside  without  medical 
and  rehabilitative  care  would  not  qualify 
for  assistance  grants. 

Title  III  authorizes  $7  million  for  1969 
and  $15  million  for  1970  for  alcoholic 
rehabilitation. 

Part  D  of  title  III  amends  the  Com- 
munitv  Mental  Health  Centers  Act  by 
authorizing  funds  for  the  construction 
and  staffing  of  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation facilities  for  narcotic  addicts. 

This  part  of  the  bill  would  provide  for 
the  transfer  of  comprehensive  aftercare, 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs 
authorized  by  the  Narcotic  Addict  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1966  to  the  Commu- 
nitv  Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to  offer 
more  extensive  and  better  quality^  care 
which  is  so  necessary  in  this  problem 
which  affects  some  60.000  to  100.000 
known  addicts  in  the  United  States. 

Under  this  title.  S8  million  would  be 
authorized  for  1969.  and  SIO  million  for 
1970. 

In  summary,  I  think  that  the  Congress 
is  offering  the  people  of  this  country 
another  major  step  forward  in  better 
health  care  and  services,  and  a  renewed 
effort  to  meet  the  problems  of  heart, 
cancer,  stroke,  migrant  health,  alco- 
holism and  narcotic  addiction. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Broyhill  I . 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gentlc- 
mans  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  knows— the  chairman  of 
the  committee— I  have  been  very  inter- 
ested in  this  regional  medical  program 
which  i.s  going  to  assure  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  benefit  from  the  advances  being 
made  m  medical  sciences  as  they  attack 
the  problems  of  heart  attacks,  cancer, 
and  strokes. 

As  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
well  realizes,  we  were  asked  to  advance 
this  prosiram  for  a  longer  period  of  time 
than  had  been  our  custom  on  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. I  realize  we  here  today  cannot 
commit  future  Congresses,  but  I  would 
like  to  have  et  least  the  personal  assur- 
ances of  the  chairman  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  that  the  next  Congress 
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Mr.  STAGGERS.  In 
gentleman  from  North 
say  that  his  State  has  one 
standing  programs  in  this 
Nation,  and  it  is  progressing 
I  believe  this  legislation 
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State  of  North  Carolina 
medical  schools  and  other 
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ing  the  cause  of  good  heal|h 
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likewise. 

I  congratulate  the  gen' 
North  Carolina  for  bringing 
the  attention  of  the  House 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Nortl 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.    Chairman,    I 
responses. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr. 
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tinguished   gentleman    froi  i 
Dr.  Carter. 
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personally  observed  the 
medical    programs, 
own    area    of    Kentucky 
Tennessee. 
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mid-South  called  the  mid 
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of  this  medical  program  Is  Vanderbllt 
University  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  physicians  in  western  Kentucky, 
the  ceriiter  of  which  Is  Hopklnsville,  can 
by  telephone  receive  almost  an  instant 
interpretation  of  electrocardiograms. 
They  can  receive  from  specialists  the 
amount  of  radiation  required  to  attack 
a  malignant  tumor.  They  can  receive 
consultation  on  serious  problems  of 
illness. 

Not  only  that,  this  prop  ram  has  in- 
creased the  rapport  of  physicians  in  the 
mid-South  area,  not  only  as  among 
themselves  but  also  as  between  them  and 
the  professors  of  large  universities. 

Certainly  it  has  beeen  an  extremely 
helpful  program.  The  best  knowledge  of 
our  land  is  available  now  in  the  area 
where  the  programs  are  working  to  every 
class  of  people,  from  those  who  are  the 
poorest  to  those  who  are  the  most 
wealthy. 

Indeed  it  has  been  an  extremely  help- 
ful program,  and  certainly  I  strongly 
support  the  present  legislation. 

In  the  other  section  of  Kentucky, 
which  will  include  the  University  of 
Kentucky  at  Lexington,  the  University 
of  Louisville  at  Louisville,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  which  will  be  the 
Ohio  Valley  medical  program,  already 
planning  grants  have  Ijeen  given.  F\uids 
for  operation  have  been  asked. 

Certainly  if  this  program  is  carried 
out  as  well  as  the  program  In  the  mid- 
South  area  it  will  be  of  great  help  to 
this  area. 

So  far  as  the  grants  for  the  mental 
health  centers  are  concerned,  certainly 
those  will  be  most  helpful.  We  have  seen 
people  who  formerly  were  taken  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away  from  home  for  treat- 
ment of  mental  diseases  now  being 
treated  In  local  communities  and  cured 
within  a  short  period  of  time.  Although 
the  cost  of  extensive  care  for  a  week 
might  for  that  time  be  relatively  high, 
It  is  much  shorter  than  before  and  re- 
sults in  a  saving  over  the  long  haul.  Not 
only  that,  but  it  keeps  mentally  111  peo- 
ple closer  to  home  and  to  their  relatives. 
This  also  is  an  extremely  helpful  feature. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  support  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  whatever  time  he  may  require  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  I  Mr.  KyrosI, 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  enthu- 
siastically supported  the  health  services 
amendments  of  1968.  However,  I  oppose 
the  deep  and  potentially  disastrous  cuts 
which  the  committee  has  made  In  title  I 
of  the  bill  which  extends  the  regional 
medical  program  authority.  During  3 
days  of  intensive  public  hearings  on  this 
bill.  Ijefore  our  Health  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  we  heard  testi- 
mony which  overwhelmingly  dociunents 
the  fact  that  the  54  regional  medical  pro- 
grams which  have  been  created  since 
the  passage  of  Public  Law  89-239.  3  years 
ago  are  a  unique  response  to  the  prob- 
lems posed  by  the  fragmented,  complex, 
and  costly  health  industry  in  the  United 
States  today. 

The  goal  of  regional  medical  programs 
Is  to  make  available  the  very  best  of 
medical  care  for  patients  suffering  from 
heart  disease,  cancer,  or  stroke.  This  goal 


is  being  accomplished  through  a  process 
of  voluntary  regional  cooperation  among 
the  full  array  of  America's  health  re- 
sources. Furthermore,  tlie  flexibility  in- 
herent in  the  regional  medical  programs 
legislation  and  in  the  way  in  which  it  has 
been  administered  has  made  it  possible 
for  each  of  the  54  regional  medical  pro- 
grams to  be  suited  to  the  diver.se  needs 
of  its  own  particular  region. 

Of  all  the  health  programs  the  Con- 
gress has  considered  in  recent  years,  re- 
gional medical  programs  for  heart  dis- 
ease, stroke,  cancer,  and  related  diseases 
show  the  most  promise  of  aid  in  providing 
needed  health  care  for  ah  types  of  areas, 
whether  urban  or  rural.  In  my  area, 
which  is  basically  a  rural  one,  the  co- 
operative arrangements  established  un- 
der this  procram  are  bringing  continu- 
ing education  programs  to  the  busy  rural 
physician,  thoy  are  providing  direct  link- 
ages between  his  practice  and  university 
medical  centers,  and  they  are  providing 
equipment  and  facilities  otherwise  un- 
available for  treatment  of  patients  in 
areas  that  are  not  near  large  urban 
medical  complexes. 

By  this  summer  approximately  23  of 
the  regional  medical  programs  will  have 
entered  the  operational  stage  and  will, 
therefore,  begin  to  Implement  programs 
intended  to  assure  that  high  quality  care 
for  persons  suffering  from  heart  disease, 
cancer,  or  stroke  be  more  widely  avail- 
able. By  next  summer,  the  remaining  31 
regional  medical  programs  will  also  have 
entered  the  operational  phase  of  their 
programs.  Fiscal  years  1969  and  1970  will, 
therefore,  be  critical  years  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  regional  medical  programs 
in  that  the  transition  from  planning  to 
operation  will  occur  during  this  period. 

In  other  words,  these  regional  coopera- 
tive arrangements  among  physicians, 
allied  health  personnel,  hospitals,  medi- 
cal schools.  State  and  local  Iiealth  agen- 
cies, voluntary  health  agencies,  and  the 
consumers  of  health  services  are  just  be- 
ginning to  effectively  carry  out  their 
planning  proposals. 

The  effect  of  the  proposed  authoriza- 
tion ceilings  of  $50  and  $100  million  for 
fiscal  years  1968  and  1969  would  be  to 
freeze  In  their  infancy  those  regions 
which  have  already  entered  the  opera- 
tional stage  of  development,  and,  even 
more  significantly,  artificially  delay  the 
operational  beginning  of  the  remaining 
regional  programs.  It  is  not  possible  to 
overestimate  the  Importance  of  the  sen.so 
of  commitment  we  in  the  Congress  can 
impart  to  this  program,  given  the  fact 
that  it  is  principally  based  on  voluntary 
cooperative  arrangements  in  the  com- 
munities we  represent.  By  extending  this 
legislation  at  a  level  commensurate  to  the 
minimal  needs  of  the  regional  programs, 
we  act  to  prevent  a  loss  of  momentum 
and  enthusiasm  already  achieved,  and  to 
provide  a  firmer  base  for  improving 
health  of  all  Americans. 

The  proposed  administration  author- 
ization request  for  fiscal  year  1969  of  $65 
million  and  the  committee's  recom- 
mended ceiling  of  $50  million,  were  de- 
rived on  the  basis  that  the  $30.9  million 
of  fiscal  year  1968  funds,  which  have  been 
placed  in  reserve  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  would  be  available  for  obligation 
in  fiscal  year  1969.  Our  committee,  there- 
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fore,  anticipates  that  these  reserved 
funds  will  be  made  available  for  regional 
medical  programs  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

If,  for  any  reason  this  were  not  the 
case,  the  effects  would  be  catastrophic. 
Instead  of  a  serious  slowdown  in  the  pro- 
gram's development,  we  would  be  faced 
with  disintegration  of  regional  medical 
programs  all  across  the  Nation.  The  co- 
operative efforts  which  have  been  nur- 
tured over  the  last  3  years,  among  all 
those  diverse  elements  which  comprise 
the  health  industry  of  our  country,  and 
which  are  now  beginning  to  bring  the 
fruits  of  that  cooperation  to  persons 
suffering  from  heart  disease,  cancer,  or 
stroke  would  collapse.  Given  the  funds 
which  the  Congress  has  already  invested 
in  this  program,  it  would  be  uneconomic 
Indeed  to  deny  the  regional  medical  pro- 
grams the  opportunity  to  significantly 
Improve  health  care  for  these  dread 
diseases. 

The  unique  contribution,  which  each  of 
us  hopes  the  regional  medical  programs 
will  make  to  Improved  health  care  for  all 
Americans,  lies  in  its  ability  to  construc- 
tively influence  our  increasingly  costly 
and  fragmented  health  care  .system.  The 
consequences  of  the  possible  failure  of 
regional  medical  programs  and  other 
health  programs  having  related  goals  are 
indeed  serious. 

I  am  grateful  that  my  enthusiastic  sup- 
port for  this  program  and  its  potential 
is  shared  by  my  colleagues  on  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 
It  Is  important  to  remember  that  the 
committee  felt  compelled  to  make  these 
cuts  because  of  the  current  fiscal  situa- 
tion facing  the  United  States.  I.  too, 
share  the  view  that  we  in  the  Congress 
must  exercise  restraint  given  the  current 
economic  situation.  My  concern  with  the 
committee  action  then  is  one  of  degree, 
not  kind. 

In  respect  to  my  own  State  of  Maine, 
with  this  legislation  a  creative  partner- 
ship will  be  forged  among  our  medical 
scientists,  practicing  physicians,  and 
our  other  health  resources  so  that  new 
knowledge  can  be  translated  more  rap- 
Idly  into  better  patient  care.  This  part- 
nership should  make  it  possible  for  every 
community  In  Maine  to  have  their  prac- 
ticing physicians  share  in  the  diagnostic, 
therapeutic,  and  consultative  resources  of 
major  medical  institutions.  They  will 
also  be  provided  the  opF>ortunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  academic  environment  of 
research,  teaching,  and  patient  care 
which  stimulates  and  supports  medical 
practice  of  the  highest  quality. 

In  charge  of  Maine's  regional  medical 
program  is  Medical  Care  Development. 
Inc.,  a  nonprofit  corporation  for  health, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Manu  Chattcr- 
jee. 

I  am  proud  to  have  played  a  role  on  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee in  clarifying  both  the  nature  of 
the  program  and  the  direction  in  which 
it  will  go.  I  want  to  assure  the  people  of 
Maine  that  they  will  beriefit  from  the 
advances  of  medical  science  against  the 
threats  of  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke, 
and  related  diseases. 

Progress  in  Maine  already  made  has 
justified  our  expectations  that  this  pro- 
gram would  significantly  improve  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  quality  of  medical  care 


for  those  suffering  with  major  killer 
diseases,  and  the  program  has  been  en- 
thusiastically endorsed  by  members  of 
Maine's  medical  science  professions. 

Full  funding  for  the  regional  medical 
program  is  one  of  the  most  important 
measures  that  we  could  pass  this  year  In 
tlie  Congress. 

It  Is  a  program  that  not  only  will  keep 
Maine  people  healthy,  but  will  insure 
that  lives  can  be  saved  at  limes  when 
they  would  otherwi.se  be  lost,  because  all 
the  latest  medical  research,  treatment 
and  care  will  be  available. 

The  health  of  our  State  is  a  key  to  its 
future,  its  economic  vitality,  to  the  mo- 
rale and  efficiency  of  its  citizens,  to  suc- 
cess in  achievement  of  goals.  It  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  concern  and  again  I  strongly 
urge  restoration  of  funds  under  title  I 
of  the  health  services  amendments  of 
1968. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  (Mr.  BrotzmanI. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.se 
In  support  of  this  particular  bill. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  chairman  of  the  .sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  HannaI,  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  ( Mr.  Nel- 
SEN 1 .  for  the  very  thorough  way  in  which 
they  went  Into  these  particular  prob- 
lems. Serving  on  the  committee,  as  I  do. 
I  have  had  the  opportimity  to  see  how 
these  programs  have  grown  with  large 
applications  of  local  Initiative  and  local 
effort.  According  to  my  philosophy,  this 
is  the  correct  relationship  between  the 
Congress  and  those  trying  to  do  a  job 
throughout  the  States  and  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of  this 
bill,  because  I  believe  it  Is  properly  drawn 
and  In  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio    IMr.  Brown  J. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
yesterday  I  was  obliged  to  be  absent  from 
this  body  for  a  few  hours  because  I  was 
called  to  Ohio  for  the  funeral  of  a  man 
who  has  been  an  important  executive 
in  the  company  which  I  head.  He  was 
the  victim  of  a  premature  death  because 
of  heart  disease. 

This  legislation  Is  aimed  at  curing 
that  problem  or  at  least  making  some 
strides  toward  conserving  one  of  the 
great  natural  resources  we  have  in  this 
country,  namely  the  people  who  com- 
prise our  population. 

This  legislation  comes  from  the  Health 
and  Welfare  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce on  which  I  liad  the  pleasure  of 
serving  for  the  first  few  months  that  I 
was  on  the  Interstate  Committee.  This 
is  a  very  rewarding  subcommittee  on 
which  to  serve  because  of  the  experience 
of  writing  such  legislation.  And  putting 
out  such  legislation  from  the  full  com- 
mittee is  rewarding  to  all  of  us  who  serve 
on  the  full  committee.  I  am  sure  It  must 
be  rewarding,  also,  to  those  Members  of 
Congress  who  will  support  this  legisla- 
tion. It  benefits  not  only  each  of  us 
individually  by  deferring  a  premature 
death  for  us,  but  also  for  many  of  our 
constituents. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  addi- 
tion in  this  program  for  the  treatment 
of  alcoholism  and  alcoholics  is  particu- 
larly significant.  Certainly  we  have  a 
problem  In  this  regard  which  Is  growing 
apace  in  tills  country.  In  the  approach 
in  this  particular  piece  of  legislation  we 
have  an  approach  which  Is  salutai-y,  I 
think,  becau.se  it  is  moving  more  and 
more  toward  the  block  grant  Idea  and  the 
exercise  of  local  judgments  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  our  country  both  at  the 
national  level  and  at  the  local  level  at 
one  and  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  regard,  I  think 
this  legislation  has  begun  to  point  the 
way  for  other  areas  of  legislation  which 
have  specific  local  application.  I  feel  this 
bill  could  be  taken  as  a  great  example. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  I  should 
like  to  include  some  remarks  that  were 
made  to  a  medical  society  in  my  home 
area  about  the  great  advantage  of  many 
asjjects  of  this  legislation  and  the  bene- 
fits which  I  think  can  be  derived  be- 
cause of  the  application  of  it  by  local 
communities.  Excerpts  of  remarks  of 
May  6,  1968,  to  joint  meeting  of  Greene 
County  Medical  Society  and  Greene 
Memorial  Hospital  officials  and  board 
follow: 

^^any  forces  In  our  society  have  converged 
to  produce  a  rapidly  Increasing  demand  for 
top  quality  health  services.  Not  only  is  our 
population  growing,  but  people  are  better 
educated  to  the  rapid  advancement  of 
medical  science  and  technology  which  has 
led  to  medical  innovations  undreamed  of  a 
generation  ago.  A  nation  that  can  send  the 
equivalent  of  a  30-story  building  hurtling 
into  space  can  surely  devl.se  a  health  system 
that  serves  the  needs  of  Its  people. 

And  yet.  our  present  liealth  system  still 
has  some  problems.  In  recent  years.  Selec- 
tive Service  physical  and  mental  examina- 
tions have  revealed  that  roughly  one-half 
of  our  eighteen-year-old  men  are  unfit  to 
serve  In  the  Armed  Forces.  A  baby  born  In 
the  Unltyd  States  today  has  less  chance  for 
survival  than  In  fourteen  other  countries  of 
the  world.  The  mortality  rate  In  this  country 
for  men  In  their  working  years  is  lilgher 
than  in  Western  Europe. 

Moreover,  the  rising  demands  for  more 
and  better  health  services  have  brought  Into 
sharp  focus  the  limitations  of  our  resources 
to  meet  these  demands.  Manpower  shortages 
exist  In  virtually  all  the  health  professions 
and  ancillary  disciplines.  Existing  manpower 
is  unequally  distributed,  so  that  there  are 
^areas  of  comparative  adequacy  and  others 
Y>f  desperate  need.  Our  health  facilities  re- 
source suffers  from  similar  problems.  Medical 
iosis  in  general,  and  hospital  costs  In  par- 
ticular, are  rising  at  a  much  more  r.ipld  rate 
than  prices  in  almost  all  other  areas  of 
living. 

niere  is  a  need  for  patterns  of  organiza- 
tions, community  by  community,  which  malie 
the  most  efficient  use  of  our  resources  and 
provide  services  that  are  readily  available  to 
all  who  need  them.  These  services  need  to 
be  Interconnected  so  as  to  assure  that  the 
person  who  enters  the  health  service  system 
can  receive  the  service  he  needs. 

The  response  to  this  situation  has  been  a 
general  agreement,  and  a  surge  of  aciion.  in 
the  direction  of  ti-ying  bold  new  approaches, 
of  innovation,  and  of  changing  the  ways  In 
which  we  organize  and  deliver  health 
services. 

In  recent  years  the  Coniiress  has  ap- 
proved, in  addition  to  H.R.  15758.  the 
Regional  Medico!  Programs  Act  ju.st  dis- 
dussed.  the  Partnership  for  Health  Act 
and  Comprehensive  Health  Act  which 
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such  as  the  results  of  the  work  being 
done  by  educational  medical  institutions 
which  has  t)een  most  worthwhile  and 
which  has  been  one  of  the  reasons  they 
have  accepted  the  existing  institutions, 
including  particularly  the  State  univer- 
sities and  the  schools  of  medicine  and 
hospitals  connected  with  the  program. 

For  instance.  Mr.  Chaiiinan.  the  EKG 
as  a  result  of  the  computer  and  the  anal- 
ysis which  it  permits  to  be  made  available 
is  a  great  advance.  There  is  not  question 
about  that.  The  individual  in  the  small 
community  has  the  .same  access  to  the 
laboratory  and  the  tests  results  as  the 
individual  located  near  the  medical  cen- 
ter. This  fact  was  very  ably  brought  out 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
CartekI  which  lie  stated  so  well  a  while 
ago  that  the  program  currently  spon- 
-sored  in  eloctrocardiography  has  done  for 
people  in  the  various  areas  of  the  coun- 
try It  is  thusly.  on  a  real-time  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  of  the 
local  community  and  regional  private 
hospitals  participating  in  the  partner- 
ship for  liealth  program  and  I  find  all  of 
the  amendments  to  the  existing  law. 
along  with  the  extension  thereof,  are 
most  excellent  I  think  it  is  time  that  we 
did  spend  more  of  our  resources  on  our- 
selves toward  improving  the  well-living 
situation. 

I  certainly  want  to  compliment  the 
subcommittee,  the  committee,  and  the 
chairman,  and  the  ranking  members  on 
bringing   this  legislation  forward. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  only  rea- 
son we  have  not  had  the  breakthrough 
in  the  care  of  malignancies  and  in  the 
care  of  neoplastic  diseases  is  simply  be- 
cause of  the  already  good  job  that  has 
been  done  within  the  state  of  the 
art  in  the  first  place,  with  the 
new  pap  stains  and  the  continuing  can- 
cer surveys,  the  work  that  has  been  done 
by  colleges,  universities,  organized  medi- 
cine, and  the  American  Cancer  Society. 
in  the  first  place,  plus  the  awareness  and 
educational  effort  that  has  gotten  to  the 
ueneral  public  and  the  participation,  of 
course,  of  the  private,  and  general  prac- 
titioners and  the  cooperation  of  labora- 
tories in  the.se  areas,  which  has  indeed 
been  outstanding.  There  just  is  not  much 
more  we  can  do  except  earlier  diagnosis 
and  extirpation,  pending  a  break- 
through. I  have  long  predicted  that  just 
as  all  heart  cases  will  eventually  be  sur- 
gical, so  will  cure  of  malignancy  be  by 
.serums  and  or  a  genetic  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  provide  one 
word  of  caution,  and  that  would  be  that 
as  the  program  extends  there  needs  to  be 
more  and  more  control  on  the  exi^endi- 
ture  of  the  taxpayers  money.  I  believe 
there  have  been  some  instances  where 
more  has  been  spent  in  study  and  in 
travel  n.nd  in  education  than  there  has 
in  production  on  the  line  for  quality  care 
of   pati.?nts. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  certainly  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Mis.souri 
for  yielding  me  this  time.  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Misso.uri  for 
his  excellent  statements  and  to  say  that 
certainly  I  am  in  agreement  with  them. 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  feeling  that 
we  are  going  to  make  further  strides 
against  cancer.  The  program  is  now  ex- 
tremely helpful  in  that  radio  scanning 
procedures  are  available,  and  are  inter- 
preted at  the  larger  centers  and  then 
.sent  back  to  the  rural  practitioners  and 
to  the  community  hospitals.  Early  diag- 
nosis of  cancer  is.  as  we  all  know,  ex- 
tremely important  and  helpful.  Certainly 
this  program  is  doing  a  great  deal  to- 
ward such  early  diagnosis  of  cancer. 

Again.  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
the  statement  of  my  professional  as  well 
a.s  legislative  colleague  from  Kentucky, 
who  is  held  in  such  high  esteem  by  all. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  add  .just  one 
other  word  of  comment  which  I  believe 
is  complimentary  and  also  to  the  point, 
and  that  is  that  this  program  is  helping 
to  ottset  by  ready  reference  of  patients  to 
intensive  care  and  patient  line  of  flow 
centers,  a  great  deficiency  for  the  study 
ot  diseases  in  the  American  people  and 
the  training  of  future  well-qualified 
physicians,  which  has  been  brought  about 
not  inadvertently,  by  medicare  and 
medicaid  in  the  various  States.  It  is  not 
generally  known  except  by  the  interns, 
residents,  and  fellows  who  are  training 
to  give  quality  care  to  the  people  of 
America  in  the  future,  that  the  chnical 
material  on  which  they  study  under 
the  guidance  of  their  instructors — who 
may  forget  to  teach  in  the  spirit  of  seek- 
ing further  grants,  in  what  is  coming  to 
be  known  as  grantsmanship — is  dete- 
riorating and  that  the  leaching  qualities 
in  the  educational  and  medical  centers 
has  diminished  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  medicare  and  medicaid. 
All  were  warned,  before  medicare  and 
medicaid  pas.sed  this  body  and  the  rest 
of  the  Congress,  that  these  people  would 
then  be  entitled  and  indeed  do  receive 
the  best  care  under  these  programs  from 
the  local  community  hospitals  and 
physicians,  hence  there  no  longer  is 
need  for  reference. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  this  program  by  referring 
patients  along  the  line  of  patient  flow 
to  medical  centers,  has  made  up  for  that 
in  great  part,  plus  providing  quality  in- 
terns, facilitating  that  which  assured 
quality  care. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  compliment 
the  committee,  and  I  urge  passage  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maiyland  I  Mr. 
Morton  I. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time,  first,  to  express  my  support 
of  the  bill,  and  to  ask  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions about  title  II,  which  deals  with  ex- 
panded services  to  migrant  workers. 

During  the  haivest.  we  add  about  3.000 
to  5.000  migrant  agricultural  workers  to 
the  population  of  my  district. 

Each  year  I  get  a  series  of  complaints 
that  these  people  put  a  tremendous  fi- 
nancial burden  on  the  local  hospitals. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  if  this  expanded  program, 
which  I  understand  calls  for  an  addi- 
tional $2  million  or  $3  million  over  last 
year's  authorization,  is  designed  to  re- 
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lieve  the  burden  on  the  local  medical 
facilities  that  Is  incurred  by  reason  of 
the  migrant  workers. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  answer  would 
be.  yes.  partially. 

Mr.  MORTON.  In  part? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MORTON.  What  is  the  applica- 
tion of  these  increases  in  funds  in  the 
migratory  worker  area — what  Is  the 
money  to  be  used  for? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  will  be  used  in 
trying  to  increase  the  services  of  the 
establishments  that  the  money  is  to  be 
given  to. 

Mr.  MORTON.  In  other  words,  what 
we  are  doing  is  broadening  the  services 
perhaps  more  than  we  are  actually  re- 
lieving the  financial  burden  now  being 
borne  by  the  local  establishment? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  true.  But 
there  is  additional  programing  and  there 
are  also  certainly  additional  people  In- 
volved. As  we  know,  a  lot  of  people  come 
Into  communities  and  just  caimot  be 
taken  care  of  by  those  services.  So  many 
of  them  die  of  pneumonia  and  of  many 
infectious  diseases,  and  we  are  trying 
to  do  something  about  this. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  chairman 
and  the  committee  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  work  they  have  done  in  this  area 
of  the  bUl  because  I  think  the  migrant 
worker  health  situation,  particularly 
here  on  the  eastern  seaboard  has  created 
a  good  many  problems.  I  am  glad  to 
see  we  are  really  taking  the  bit  in  our 
teeth  and  exercising  our  responsibility  to 
provide  for  these  people  adequate  medical 
services. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  15758. 
a  bill  to  extend  and  improve  the  pro- 
visions of  the  regional  medical  programs 
and  to  extend  the  authorizations  for 
grants  for  health  of  migratory  agricul- 
tural workers  and  for  other  purposes. 

As  one  of  the  supporters  of.  the  orig- 
inal regional  medical  health  legislation, 
I  have  followed  the  development  of  these 
programs  very  closely.  It  was.  of  course, 
of  great  interest  that  one  of  the  first 
such  programs  instituted  in  my  native 
State  of  California  should  involve  the 
University  of  California  at  Davis  and 
my  home  city  of  Hoseville. 

Just  the  other  day  the  Public  Health 
Service  annoimced  the  approval  of  a 
$2,232,000  program  for  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia which  will  provide  for  several  most 
worthwhile  studies  in  the  medical  field. 
The  one  community  selected  for  a  dem- 
onstration area  was  the  city  of  Roseville 
where,  I  am  proud  to  say,  we  have  an  out- 
standing community  hospital  and  medi- 
cal group. 

The  Roseville  pilot  program,  to  be  co- 
ordinated by  Dr.  F.  Harold  Johnson 
of  that  city,  will  have  as  its  objective 
the  achieving  of  the  highest  possible 
standards  of  care  in  the  diseases  of 
stroke,  cancer,  and  heart  disease  in  that 
city.  Roseville  will  serve  as  a  "living  lab- 
oratory" of  progress  In  continuing  physi- 
cal education  and  community  informa- 
tion, in-service  training  for  paramedical 
personnel,  timior  board  consultation  and 
malignancy  diagnosis  and  evaluation. 
Today  we  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 


tend this  regional  medical  program.  The 
legislation  which  we  have  before  us  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  of  local  groups  interested  in 
setting  up  programs  which  will  improve 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  patients 
suffering  from  these  target  diseases- 
stroke,  cancer,  and  heart  disease.  This 
will  be  accomplished  through  establish- 
ment of  regional  cooperative  arrange- 
ments through  medical  centers. 

We  can  establish  an  effective  liaison 
between  the  established  medical  profes- 
sional in  the  community  and  Govern- 
ment in  order  to  serve  the  citizens 
through  improved  medical  care,  a  goal 
for  which  we  all  are  working. 

In  this  connection.  I  quote  the  com- 
ments of  the  distinguished  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  which 
has  recommended  enactment  of  this 
legislation: 

The  committee  firmly  believes  that  the  full 
pariicipalion  of  i)racilclng  physicians  Is  re- 
quired for  the  successful  operaUon  of  this 
program. 

The  basic  objectives  of  this  program  is 
to  "assure  that  the  i>eople  of  this  Nation 
wherever  they  may  be,  will  benefit  from 
the  advances  of  medical  .science  against 
the  threats  of  heart  disease,  cancer, 
stroke,  and  related  diseases."  Can  any 
opc  of  us  challenge  the  need  for  seeking 
this  goal? 

One  of  the  other  important  aspects 
of  this  legislation  is  the  extension  of  the 
program  for  family  health  service  clin- 
ics and  other  health  aids  for  our  agri- 
cultural migratory  workers  and  their 
families. 

The  program  expired  nearly  2  weeks 
ago.  We  must  provide  for  its  extension. 
About  a  million  workers  and  family 
dependents  move  about  this  Nation  of 
oui-S  each  year  in  response  of  seasonal 
farm  labor  demands.  They  live  and  work 
for  brief  periods  in  many  of  the  Na- 
tion's communities  before  moving  on  to 
the  next  area  where  farm  labor  is 
needed.  Their  health  needs  are  acute  as 
a  result  of  their  low  income  and  their 
mobility.  ^ 

Consequently  diseases  which  we  nor- 
mally have  conquered  in  our  more  stable 
commtmities — Influenza  and  pneiunonia 
for  instance — take  a  far  heavier  toll  of 
lives  among  these  iJepple.  The  death  rate 
is  up  to  300  iDcrcent  greater  than  the 
national  average. 

The  agricultm-al  economies  of  many 
areas  of  this  Nation  of  ours  are  depend- 
ent upon  these  migrant  farm  laborers 
and  it  is  only  appropriate  that  we  pro- 
vide adequately  for  their  health.  We  have 
made  a  tremendous  start  in  this  field — 
approximately  300.000  migrant  workers 
and  dependents  were  served  by  programs 
authorized  by  the  legislation  which  just 
expired.  Let  us  keep  up  the  good  work. 

To  accomplish  this  we  must  extend 
the  program  as  is  proposed  in  this  legis- 
lation before  us  today.  The  2-year  ex- 
tension will  give  the  States  an  oppor- 
tunity to  plan  for  inigrant  health  serv- 
ices for  the  future  and  to  demonstrate 
the  possibiUties  of  comprehensive  health 
planning  as  a  vehicle  for  the  planning 
and  provision  of  health  care  for  mi- 
gi-ants. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  De- 
cember of  1964,  a  distinguished  group  of 


physicians,  scientists,  and  informed  citi- 
zens issued  a  report  which  noted: 

Our  Nation's  resources  for  liealth  are  rel- 
atively untapped.  The  rising  tide  of  bio- 
medical research  has  already  doubled  our 
store  of  knowledge  about  heart  disease,  can- 
cer, and  stroke  .  .  . 

Yet  lor  every  breakthrough,  there  must  be 
follow-through.  Many  of  our  scientific  tri- 
umphs have  been  hollow  victories  for  most  of 
the  people  who  could  benefit  from  them. 

This  distinguished  group  was.  of 
course,  the  President's  Commission  on 
Heart  Disease.  Cancer,  and  Stroke,  and 
their  report  with  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations was  aimed  at  reducing  the 
toll  of  these  diseases  through  the  devel- 
opment of  more  effective  means  of  mak- 
ing the  latest  medical  advances  available 
to  a  greater  portion  of  the  population 
and  through  the  iirovision  of  additional 
opportunities  for  research.  The  Commis- 
sion's report  focused  attention  on  the 
need  to  translate  discovery  into  effec- 
tive treatment  and  led  directly  to  the 
legislation  known  as  the  Heart  Disease. 
Cancer,  and  Stroke  Amendments  of 
1965— Public  Law  89-239. 

Today  we  are  considering  a  bill,  H.R. 
15758.  which  would,  among  other 
things,  extend  the  program  of  regional 
medical  centers  established  by  the  1965 
lecislation.  I  strongly  support  its  passage. 
This  \'eiT  promising  approach  to  im- 
liroved  health  care  for  the  Nation  must 
be  allowed  to  continue. 

The  intenion  of  this  legislation  and  of 
the  regional  medical  centers  program  in 
general  is  to  provide  the  means  for  con- 
veying to  the  medical  institutions  and 
profession  of  the  Nation  the  latest  ad- 
vances in  medical  science  for  diagnosis, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  patients 
afflicted  with  heart  disease,  cancer, 
stroke,  or  related  diseases — and  to  pre- 
vent these  diseases.  To  accomplish  this, 
the  program  authorizes  grants  to  encour- 
age and  assist  in  the  establishment  of 
regional  cooperative  arrangements 
among  medical  schools,  research  institu- 
tions, hospitals,  and  other  medical  insti- 
tutions and  agencies  for  research,  edu- 
cation, and  demonstrations  of  patient 
care.  The  end  result  of  the  program  will 
\ie  not  only  to  improve  patient  care,  but 
to  improve  generally  health  manpower 
and  facilities  throughout  the  countrj'. 

The  program  is  already  well  underway. 
The  regional  cooperative  arrangements 
established  under  the  program  are  en- 
abling representatives  of  lieallh  re- 
sources within  the  designated  areas  to 
exercise  their  initiative  to  identify  and 
meet  local  needs  within  the  area  of  the 
categorical  diseases  through  a  broadly 
defined  process.  The  diversities  of  geog- 
raphy and  need  made  the  local  approach 
necessarj',  and  the  way  that  the  various 
local  health  resources  have  worked  to- 
gether so  well  has  insured  the  final  suc- 
cess of  the  program.  In  the  words  of  the 
President: 

It  promises  great  advances  in  speeding  re- 
search knowledge  to  the  patient's  bedside. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  program  deserves  to  be  extended,  as 
H.R.  15758  would  do. 

Tlie  other  two  titles  of  this  bill  are 
also  important,  and  must  be  enacted. 
Title  n  would  extend  the  program  of 
health     services     for     migrant     farm- 
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workers.  This  sioup  of  abolt 
workers  and  their  famUies  i 
taut  and  essential  segment  c 
lation  that  has  been  for  to( 
nefilected  by  the  rest  of  our 
1962   lesislatlon   that  first 
fjiants  for  family  health 
aiding   domestic   agricultura 
workers  and  their  families 
the  first  measures  of  recogni 
needs  and  our  responsibility 
thins;  about  them.  The  accor 
under    the    program    thus    f 
liressive  and  it  should  be 

Title  III  would  authorize  f 
construction    and    staffing 
and  services  for  alcoholics  a 
addicts.   Great   strides  have 
in  recent  years  in  the  treatm 
unfortunate  individuals,  and 
of  this  title  will  insure  tha 
will  \ye  carried  on  with  even 
cess.  The  use  of  the 
centers  in  this  effort  will  uti 
tentlal  of  the  local  communi 
prevention,  'treatment,    and 
tion  of  alcoholism  an^iarc 
tlon.     Tills     program,     loo, 
important. 

All  three  titles  of  this  bill  i 
provisions   for   health   care 
segments   of   our   society.   T 
health  program  is  a  proven 
regional  medical  program 
indication  of  becoming  a  g 
and  the  program  for  alcoholils 
cotics  addicts  is  something  ( 
vation  with  great  potential 
Together  they  make  the  bill 
Important  piece  of  legijlatioi 
immediate  passage. 

Mr.  PICKLE  Mr.  Chairmai 
ber  of  the  committee  wliich 
the  regional  medical  bill.  I 
to  encourage  my  colleagues 
floor  of  the  merit  of  this 

In  addition  to  extending 
grams  for  regional  medical 
agricultural   migrant   worke 
takes  a  fresh  approach  on  th( 
care  for  alcoholic  and  nar 

Both  the  alcohol  and  nar 
provisions  of  the  bill  establ 
community  mental  health  ce 
tion  agencies   for  providing 
needed  care.  I  will  have  to 
when  this  proposal  was 
to  me,  I  felt  that  the  people 
mental  health  would  feel  th  it 
responsibility  would  someho\ 
from     their    current    effort 
this  has  not  been  the  case, 
mony  in  the  subcommittee 
only  that  the  community  m( 
centers  are  the  ideal  vehicle 
this  service  into  the  commun 
that  the  health  workers  welc 
portunity  to  broaden  the  sc 
ice  to  the  public. 

One  of  the  most  innovative 
to     improving     the     level 
care  in  the  country  has  bee 
Disease.    Cancer,    and 
ments   of    1965 — the   so-call 
medical  centers. 

Experience  has  shown  us  t 
way  to  make  maximum  use 
cilities  existing  in  a  given 
to  assure  that  there  is 
ordination.  In  this  way.  thei ; 
duplication  in  the  purchase 
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but  rarely  used  items,  and  the  overall 
standard  of  care  is  improved.  The  re- 
gional medical  program  takes  precisely 
this  approach  as  to  several  of  the  most 
critical  diseases  and  ailments  known  to- 
day, namely,  heart,  stroke  and  cancer. 

The  final  aspect  of  tliis  bill  is  one 
which,  for  me,  strikes  very  close  to  home. 
Many  of  the  people  in  my  area  make 
their  living  through  one  of  the  hardest, 
most  strenuous  efforts  imaginable — 
through  agricultural  migratory  labor. 
There  is  much  talk  these  days  about  the 
laziness  of  some  elements  of  our  society, 
but  I  can  assure  you  that  these  remarks 
are  ill  directed  to  this  group  of  our  citi- 
zens. But  while  they  are  one  of  the  hard- 
est working  groups  imaginable,  it  is  sadly 
the  case  that  they  are  also  one  of  the 
poorest.  Their  health  care  is  inadequate, 
and  in  many  cases,  liiey  are  unable  to 
qualify  for  normal  community  public 
health  programs  since  they  travel  about 
for  many  months  of  the  year. 

I  particularly  want  to  extend  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  Hays  County  program 
which  has  given  marked  leadership  in 
this  field.  I  have  received  an  excellent 
report  from  Mr.  James  Burwell  on  the 
program  there,  and  would  like  al.so  to 
extend  my  appreciation  to  Dr.  B.  M. 
Primer,  Sr.,  the  San  Marcos-Hays  County 
Migrant  Project  Director. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  con- 
tinues the  special  iirogram  of  medical 
assistance  to  the  migratory  agricultural 
worker,  and  earmarks  a  total  of  S21  mil- 
lion over  the  next  2  years.  Even  in  light 
of  this  financial  effort,  there  was  testi- 
mony in  the  hearings  showing  that  the 
hospital  costs  incurred  pursuant  to  this 
program  could  never  be  fully  paid.  The 
American  Hospital  Association  testified 
that  many  of  their  members  fouiid  them- 
selves in  the  position  of  having  provided 
the  service  only  to  learn  that  payment 
would  be  about  50  cents  on  the  dollar. 

While  there  is  still  much  to  be  done. 
I  would  say  that  I  am  glad  to  see  this 
program  is  being  continued  for  a  2-year 
term.  It  is  needed,  and  it  serves  good 
purpo.ses. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
indeed,  a  time  for  much  shorter  discus- 
sion and  more  expedient,  but  prudent, 
legislative  action  in  the  public  interest. 

1  hope,  therefore,  that  this  bill  before 
us.  H.R.  15758.  will  be  speedilj-  accepted 
and  approved  by  the  House. 

The  substance  of  the  bill  has  been 
debated  here  several  times  over  in  the 
past  few  years.  This  measure,  as  you 
know,  is  designed  to  extend,  for  the  2 
additional  years  of  1969  and  1970.  the 
national  medical  health  programs  for 
heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke;  the 
medical  assistance  program  for  migra- 
tory farmworkers;  and  extend  and  ex- 
pand the  programs  of  a.ssistance  to  nar- 
cotic addicts  and  alcoholics. 

For  the  wholesome,  humane  objectives 
with  which  this  measure  is  concerned  a 
$150     million     total     authorization     for 

2  years  must  be  judged  to  be  an  austere 
projection  in  line  with  the  expenditure 
reductions  we  necessarily  face.  The 
meaning  and  intent  of  the  bill  has  been 
thoroughly  explained  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  measure  is  designed 
for  the  good  of  all  Americans.  Let  us, 
therefore,  adopt  it  noiv. 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  in  conclusion  to  say  that  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  u.en- 
tleman  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  JarmanI. 
the  ranking  member  of  the  sut)commit- 
tee  on  the  minority  side,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  NelsenI.  and  all 
the  members  of  the  subconmiittce.  are 
to  be  copgratulated.  They  have  all 
worked  hard  to  bring  this  legislation  to 
the  fioor. 

Also.  I  would  like  to  thank  all  the 
members  of  the  full  committee  for  their 
cooperaticn.  I  will  .say  this  in  i)assing. 
when  we  ha\c  anythins  to  consider  be- 
fore our  committee  which  affects  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  the  committee  works 
together  as  a  whole  regardless  of  politi- 
cal affiliation.  I  think  this  bill  is  a  prime 
example  of  the  work  done  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  every- 
body's business  is  nobody's  business. 
Well,  this  legislation  involves  every- 
body s  business,  and  provides  a  means 
of  taking  care  of  it.  This  problem  of  dis- 
ease and  affliction  recognizes  no  barriers 
and  has  no  regard  for  wealth  or  position 
in  life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  on  this  side,  and  suggest 
that  the  Clerk  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
printed  in  the  reported  bill  as  an  orig- 
inal bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rt'presentatiies  of  the  United  States  of  Atner- 
ira  in  Congress  assembled. 
TITLE  I— REGIONAL  MEDICAL  PROGRAMS 

tXTENSION  OF  REGIONAL  MEDICAL  PROGRAMS 

SEC.  101.  Section  901(a)  of  the  Publiq 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  299a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  before  '$200.- 
000.000"  and  by  inserting  after  "June  30. 
1968."  the  following:  '$50,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and  »100.- 
000,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year,". 

EVALUATION    OF    REGIONAL    MEDICAL    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  102.  Section  901(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new- 
sentence:  "For  any  fiscal  year  ending  after 
June  30.  1969.  such  portion  of  the  :ippro- 
prlations  pursuant  to  this  section  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine,  but  not  exceeding  1 
per  centum  thereof,  shall  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  for  evaluation  (directly  or  by  grants 
or  contracts)  of  the  program  authorized  by 
this  title." 

INCLUSION    or    TERRITORIES 

Sec.  103.  Section  902(a)(1)  of  the  Public 
Health  Sevice  Act  (42  U.S.C.  299b)  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "States"  the  following: 
•■(Which  for  purposes  of  this  title  Includes 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commcmwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands)". 

COMBINATIO.VS    OK    REGIONAL    MEDICAL    PROGRAM 
AGENCIES 

Sec.  104.  Section  903(a)  and  section  904(a) 
ol  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
299c.  299d)  are  each  amended  by  inserting 
iiiter  'Other  public  or  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cies and  institutions"  the  following:  ",  and 
combinations  thereof,". 
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Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  905(a)  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  299e)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "twelve"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "sixteen". 

(b)  Section  905(b)  of  suc'h  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  four  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "four 
at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  four  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  year '. 

MULTIPROCRAM    SERVICES 

Sec.  106.  Title  IX  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"PROJECT   GRANTS   FOR    MULTIPROCRAM    SERVICES 

"Sec.  910.  Funds  appropriated  tinder  this 
title  shall  also  be  available  lor  grants  to  any 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  institu- 
tion for  services  needed  by,  or  which  will  be 
of  substantial  use  to,  ;my  two  or  more  re- 
gional medical  programs." 

CLARIFYING  AND  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  107.  (a)  Section  901(c)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  "or, 
where  appropriate,  a  practicing  dentist". 

(b)  Section  901  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(d)  Grants  under  this  title  to  any  agency 
or  institution,  or  combination  thereof,  for  a 
regional  medical  program  may  be  used  by  it 
to  assist  In  meeting  the  cost  of  participation 
in  such  program  by  any  Federal  hospital." 

TITLE  II— MIGRATORY  WORKERS 

EXTENSION    OF   SPECIAL   CP.ANTS   FOR    HEALTH   OP 

MIGRATORY    WORKERS 

Sec  201.  Section  310  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act   (42  U.S  C.  242h)    is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  $9,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.   1968"  and  in<;crting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$9,000,000  each  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968.  and  the  next  fiscal  year, 
and    $12,000,000   for    the   fiscal    year   ending 
June  30,  1970". 
TITLE  III— ALCOHOLIC   AND  NARCOTIC 
ADDICT  REHABILITATION 
Sec  300.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Alcoholic  and  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilita- 
tion Amendments  of  1968". 

Part  A — Alcoholic  Rehabh-itation 
Sec.   301.  The   Community  Mental   Health 
Centers    Act     (42    U.S.C.    2681,    et    seq.)     is 
amended  by  adding  after  part  B  the  follow- 
ing new  part: 

"Part  C — Alcoholism 

"declaration  of  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

"Sec  240.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that— 

"(1)  Alcoholism  is  a  major  health  and  so- 
cial problem  afflicting  a  significant  propor- 
tion of  the  public,  and  much  more  needs  to 
be  done  by  public  and  private  agencies  to 
develop  effective  prevention  and  control. 

"(2)  Alcoholism  treatment  and  control  pro- 
grams should  whenever  possible:  (A)  be  com- 
munity based.  (B)  provide  a  comprehensive 
range  of  services,  incltiding  emergency  treat- 
ment, under  proper  medical  auspices  on  a 
coordinated  basis,  and  (C)  be  integrated  with 
and  Involve  the  active  participation  of  a  wide 
range  of  ptiblic  and  nongovernmental  agen- 
cies. 

"(3)  The  handling  of  chronic  alcohoUcs 
witiiin  the  system  of  criminal  jasllce  per- 
petuates and  aggravates  the  broad  problem 
of  alcoholism  whereas  treating  it  as  a  health 
problem  permits  early  detection  and  preven- 
tion of  alcoholism  and  effective  treatment 
and  rehabilitation,  relieves  police  and  other 
law  enforcement  agencies  of  an  inappro- 
priate burden  that  impedes  their  important 
work,  and  better  serves  the  interests  of  the 
public. 

"(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  help 
prevent  and  control  alcoholism  through  au- 
thorization of  Federal  aid  in  the  construction 


and  staffing  of  facilities  for  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  alcoholism. 

"(C)  The  Congress  further  declares  that. 
In  addition  to  the  funds  provided  for  under 
this  part,  other  Federal  legislation  providing 
for  Federal  or  federally  assisted  research, 
prevention,  treatment,  or  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams in  the  fields  of  health  should  be 
utilized  to  help  eradicate  alcoholism  as  a 
major  health  problem. 

"CONSTRUCTION  GRANTS 

"Sec.  241.  (a)  Grants  from  ;ippropriations 
under  section  261  may  be  made  for  projects 
for  construction  of  any  facilities  (including 
posthospltalization  treatment  facilities)  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alcoholism, 
but  only  to  a  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agency  or  organization  and  only  upon  an 
application  ( 1 )  which  meets  the  require- 
ments for  approv.-»l  vinder  clauses  ( 1 )  through 
(5)  and  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of  section  246 
(a),  and  (2)  which  contains —  ■* 

"(A)  a  showing  of  the  need,  in  the  area 
to  be  served  by  the  applicant,  for  special  fa- 
cilities for  the  inpatient  or  outpatient  treat- 
ment, or  both,  of  alcoholism: 

"(B)  satisfactory  assurance  that  the  serv- 
ices for  prevention  and  treatment  of  alco- 
holism to  be  provided  through  the  facility  to 
be  constructed,  alone  or  in  conjunction  with 
other  facilities  owned  or  operated  by  the  ap- 
plicant or  affiliated  or  associated  or  having 
an  arrangement  with  the  applicant,  will  be 
part  of  a  program  providing,  principally  for 
persons  residing  in  or  near  the  particular 
community  or  communities  in  which  such 
facility  is  situated,  at  le.-jst  those  essential 
elements  of  comprehensive  mental  health 
.services  and  services  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  alcoholism,  including  postinsti- 
tutional  aftercare  and  rehabilitation,  that 
are  prescribed  by  the  Secretary; 

"(C)  satislactory  asstirance  that  the  appli- 
cation has  been  approved  and  recommended 
by  the  single  State  agency  designated  by  the 
State  as  being  the  agency  primarily  respon- 
sible for  care  and  treatment  of  alcoholics  in 
the  State,  and,  in  case  this  agency  is  different 
from  the  agency  designated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 204(a)  (1),  a  showing  that  the  applica- 
tion has  also  been  approved  and  recom- 
mended by  the  agency  designated  pursuant 
to  section  204(a)  (1).  and.  In  case  neither  of 
these  is  the  State  mental  health  authority,  a 
showing  that  the  application  has  been  ap- 
proved and  recommended  by  such  authority: 

"(D)  a  showing  that  under  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  prescribing  the  manner  of  de- 
termining priorities  the  project  is  entitled  to 
priority  over  other  projects  for  treatment  of 
alcoholism.  If  any.  within  the  State,  and  is 
in  accordance  with  such  criteria,  including 
the  willingness  and  ability  to  provide  satis- 
factory alternatives  to  custodial  care,  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  to  be  appropriate 
for  purposes  of  this  section;  and 

"(E)  a  showing  that  adequate  provision 
has  been  made  for  compliance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 203(4)  relating  to  furnislwng  needed 
services  for  persons  unable  to  pay  therefor 
and  for  compliance  with  State  standards  for 
operation  and  maintenance. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  any  such  grant  with 
respect  to  any  project  shall  be  such  percent- 
age of  the  cost  thereof,  but  not  in  excess  of 
66-' ,,  per  centum,  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine. 

"STAKFINC  GRANTS 

"Sec.  242.  (a)  Grants  from  appropriations 
tinder  section  261  may  be  made  to  any  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  organization 
to  assist  it  in  meeting,  for  the  temporary 
periods  specified  in  this  section,  a  portion  of 
the  costs  (determined  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary)  of  compensation  of 
professional  and  technical  personnel  for  the 
initial  operation  of  new  facilities  or  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  alcoholism  or  of 
new  services  in  existing  facilities  for  the  pre- 
vention or  treatment  of  alcoholism. 


"(b)  Grants  lor  such  costs  for  any  facility 
under  this  section  may  be  made  only  for  the 
period  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  for  which  such  a  grant  Is  made 
and  ending  with  the  close  of  four  years  and 
three  months  after  such  first  day;  and  such 
grants  with  respect  to  any  facility  may  not 
exceed  75  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the 
period  ending  with  the  clo.se  of  the  fifteenth 
month  following  such  first  day,  60  per 
centum  of  such  costs  for  the  first  year  there- 
after. 45  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the 
second  year  thcrealtcr.  and  30  per  centum  of 
such  costs  or  the  third  year  thereafter. 

"(c)  In  making  such  grants,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  into  account  the  relative 
needs  of  the  several  States  tor  alcoholism 
programs,  the  relative  financial  needs  of  the 
applicants,  and  the  relative  populations  of 
the  areas  to  be  served  by  the  applicants. 

"(d)  A  grant  under  this  section  may  l>e 
made  only  upon  an  application  which  meets 
the  requirements  for  approval  under  section 
221(a),  other  than  paragraph  (3)  thereof, 
and  only  if  (1)  a  grant  was  made  under 
part  A  or  section  241  to  assist  in  financing 
the  construction  of  the  facility,  or  (2)  the 
type  of  service  to  be  provided  with  the  aid 
of  a  grant  under  this  section  was  not  pre- 
viouslv  being  provided  by  the  facility  with 
respect  to  which  such  application   is  made. 

"SPECIALIZED    FACILITIES 

".Sec.  243.  (a)  Grants  from  appropriations 
under  section  261  may  also  be  made  to  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agencies  or  organizations 
for  projects  for  the  construction  of  special- 
ized l.icilitics  (including  posthospiUtlizalion 
treatment  facilities)  for  the  treaUncnt  of 
alcoholics  requiring  care  in  such  facilities, 
and  for  the  costs,  determined  pursuant  to  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secretary,  of  compensation  of 
professional  and  technical  personnel  for  the 
initial  operation  of  such  facilities  con- 
structed with  grants  made  under  part  A  or 
this  section  or  of  new  services  in  existing 
specialized  facilities  for  the  treatment  of 
alcoholics. 

"(b)  Grants  may  be  made  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  only  with  respect  to  (1)  laciUties 
which  are  a  part  of  or  affiliated  with  a  com- 
munity mental  health  center  providing  at 
least  those  essential  elements  of  comprehen- 
sive community  mental  health  services  i^hlch 
are  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  or  (2)  where 
there  is  no  such  center  serving  the  commu- 
nity in  which  such  facilities  are  to  be  situ- 
ated, facilities  with  respect  to  which  satis- 
factory provision  (as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary) has  been  made  for  appropriate  util- 
izatican  of  existing  community  resources 
needed  for  an  adequate  program  of  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  alcoholism. 

"(c)  Grants  made  under  subsection  ( a )  for 
the  costs  of  compensation  of  professional  and 
technical  personnel  may  not  exceed  the  per- 
centages of  such  costs,  and  may  be  made  only 
for  the  periods,  prescribed  for  grant.":  for  such 
costs  under  section  242. 

"(d)  Before  a  grant  may  be  made  under 
subsection  (a)  for  a  project  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  faculty  for  the  treatment  of  alco- 
holics the  Secretary  must  find  that  the  appli- 
cation for  such  grant  meets  the  requirement 
of  section  205  ( a )  ( 5 )  ( relaUng  to  the  payment 
of  prevailing  wages).  The  amount  of  any 
svich  grant  with  respect  to  any  project  shall 
be  such  percentage  of  the  cost  thereof.  l>ut 
not  in  excess  of  66-j  per  centum,  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine. 

"PROJECTS   rLICIBLE  UNDER  REGULAR  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  244.  Nothing  In  ;thls  part  shall  be 
construed  to  preclued  approval  under  part 
A  or  B  of  a  grant  for  a  project  for  the  con- 
struction or  initial  .staffing  of  a  faciUty  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alcoholism. 

"PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  245.  Payments  of  grants  under  this 
part  may  be  made  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  on  such  terms  and  con- 
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dltlons  and  In  such  Installments,  aa  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine. 

"SHORT    TrxLE 

"Sec.  246.  This  part  may  1  e  cited  as  the 
'Alcoholic  UehablUtatlon  Act   if  1968'." 
Part  B — Narcotic  Adi  iction 

Sec.  302  The  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  (42  U  S.C.  2681.  t  seq.)  is  fur- 
ihrr  amended  by  Inserting  after  part  C 
(added  by  section  301  of  thl^  Act)  the  fol- 
lowing new  part: 
"i\\p.T    I>— Narcotic    Addict 


"GRANTS  FOR  THEATMENT  1 
"Sec.  251.  (..)  Grants  from 
under  section  261  may  be  nna 
j«!i:)nprofit  private  a'^encles  an< 
to  asr.lst  them  In  ineeting  Xh 
iitrnctlon  of  treatment  facUi 
posthospltalizatlon  treatment 
narcotic   addicts   within   the 


asKl.st  them  In  meeting  the  coi  .s.  determined 


pursuant  to  regulations  of  th 
compensation   of   professional 


personnel  for  the  initial  ope  atlon  of  such 
facilities  con.slructed  with  erai  ts  made  under 
pari  A  of  llys  part  or  of  new  st  'vices  In  exist- 
ing treatment  facilities  for  ni  rcotlc  addicts, 
("b)  The  grant  program  ft  ■  construction 
(•f  facilities  a\ithorl?cd  by  ;  nbsectlon  (a) 
.'.hall    be   carried    out   oon.si.sK  iitly   with    the 


grant  prot;ram   imdcr  part   .-^ 
f.\tent.   In   the   judgmont  (;f 
special   considerations   make 
propriate:   but  ( 1 )    before  the 
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r.inoiini  of  any  such  grant  \ 
any  project  shall  be  such  pei 
cc&t  thereof,  but  not  in  exc< 
centum,  as  the  Secretary  ma  r  ckieimine. 

"(c)  Grants  made  under  stil  set '.'on  (a)  for 
the  costs  of  compensation  of  y.  ofetsional  and 
technical  personnel  may  not  xcced  the  per- 
centages of  suth  costs,  and  nii^'  be  made  t.nly 
for  the  periods,  prescribed 
such  costs  luidcr  section  ZA2. 


EVALl    LTION 


"TRAirjING    AND 

"Sec.    252.    The    Secretary 
during   the   period    beglnnlnp 
and  ending  with  the  close  of 
to  make  grants   to   any  publ  ; 
private  agencies  and  organizi  I 
part   or    ell   of    the   cost   of    ( 
specialized    training    program 
relating    to   the   provision   of 
services    ftr   the   prevention 
of    narcotic    addiction,    or    (  c 
service    training   or   short-ten 
courses  with  respect  to  the  jir 
services:    (B)    triiinlng  person 
supervise,  and  administer  sue 
(C)    conducting  surveys   and 
evaluate   the   adeqviacy  of   th< 
tho  prevention  and  treatment 
(i'.ction  within  the  several  Sta 
to  iictermining  ways  and  me: 
Ing.    extending,    and    expandl 
t  ram? 

"i'ROJECTti    ELIGIBLE     UNDER    RE(   J 

"Sec.  253.  Nothing  In  this 
construed  to  preclude  approva 
or  B  of  a  grant  for  a  project  foi 
tion  or  initial  stuffing  of  a  f 
treatment  of  narcotic  addicts. 

"PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  254.  Payments  under 
be  made  in  advance  or  by  wa> 
ment,  and  on  such  terms  and 
in  such  Installments,  as  the 
determine." 
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Part   C — General 

AtrrHORIZATION    or    APPROPRtATIONS:     AND 
program     EVALUATION 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Tlie  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  (42  U  S  C.  2681,  et  seq.)  is 
further  amended  by  inserting  after  part  D 
(added  by  section  302  of  this  Act)  the  fol- 
lowing new  part: 

"Part   E — General    Provisions 
"authorization    op   appropriations    for    re- 

llABII.rr,\TION    OF    ALCOHOLICS    AND    NARCOTIC 
ADDICTS 

"Sec.  261.  (a)  Thrre  r.r»  f.uthorized  to  be 
appropriated  $15,000,000  for  the  fl.scal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969.  and  $25,000,000  for  the 
next  liscal  year  for  project  grants  for  con- 
struction and  staffing  of  facilities  for  the  pre- 
vention r.ud  treatment  of  alcoholism  under 
part  C  or  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
narcotic  addiction  imder  part  D  .ind  for 
gran'o  uitder  section  252.  Sums  so  appro- 
pri'itcd  for  any  fiRcil  year  ;  hnll  remain  avail- 
able fcr  obligation  until  the  close  of  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

"(b)  There  :.re  iilso  .luthorlr'ed  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  (Iscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  and  each  of  the  next  three  fiscal  years 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  continue 
to  make  grants  for  statling  witli  respec".  to 
any  project  under  part  C  or  D  for  whi.h  a 
stHlting  grant  was  made  from  appropriaiions 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  the 
Hscal  year  ending  June  30,  1909,  or  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970. 

"PROGRAM     KV.^ItJAlION 

"Si:;c.  262.  Su-.-h  portion  (as  the  Secret;>.ry 
may  flotcrmino)  of  any  appropriation  under 
this  title  for  r.ny  fiscal  year  ending  r,f  ler  June 
:;0,  1968.  but  not  exceeding  1  per  centum 
thereof,  shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  for 
evaluation  (directly  or  by  prants  or  con- 
tracts) of  the  progr.im."!  authorizod  by  this 
title." 

(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  rpproprlated 
such  sums  as  may  be  neccsonry  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  make  grants  to  continue  the 
projects  for  which  corfimit:nrnt3  were  made 
under  section  402  (n)  of  the  Narcotic  Addict 
nch.abllitntlon  Act  of  1966,  but  such  gr.inta 
may  be  made  only  for  the  periods  specified 
In  such  commitments  for  suci  projects.  Such 
section  402  Is  repealed. 

USE   OF  ALLOTMCNrS   FOR  COST  OF 
ADMISISTRArlON 

Sec.  304.  Section  403  of  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Facilities  and  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963  (42 
U.S.C.  2693)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)(1)  At  the  request  of  piiy  State,  a 
portion  of  any  allotment  or  allotments  of 
such  Slate  under  part  A  of  title  II  shall  be 
available  to  pay  one-hali  (or  such  smaller 
share  us  the  State  may  request)  of  the  ox- 
pondltures  found  necessary  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  proper  and  efficient  administration 
(iurins  such  year  of  the  State  plan  approved 
under  such  part:  except  that  not  more  than 
2  per  centum  of  the  tot.\l  of  the  allctments 
cf  iucli  State  for  a  year,  or  $50,000,  whlch- 
t". cr  i:i  less,  shall  be  available  for  .'^uch  pur- 
pose for  such  year.  Payments  of  amounts 
tire  under  this  paragraph  may  be  made  in 
advance  cr  by  way  of  reimbursement,  I'lid 
in  such  installments,  as  the  Secretary  may 
dptermine. 

"(2)  Any  amcunt  paid  under  par.igraph 
(1)  to  any  State  for  any  lisial  year  shall  be 
paid  on  condition  that  there  shall  be  ex- 
pended from  State  sources  for  such  year  for 
.".dmlnlstration  cf  the  State  plan  r  pproved 
under  such  part  \  not  less  than  the  total 
mount  expended  'cr  such  purposes  from 
:  i!Ch  sources  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  !968." 

NONOCPLICATION 

.""EC.  305.  Title  IV  of  the  Mental  Retarda- 
tion Facilities  and  Community  Mental  Bealth 


Centers  Construction  Act  of  1983  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"NONDUPLICATION 

"SEr.  409.  In  determining  the  amovint  of 
any  grant  under  this  Act  for  the  costs  of  any 
project  there  shall  be  excluded  from  such 
costs  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  (1) 
the  amount  of  any  other  Federal  grant 
which  the  applicant  has  obtained,  or  Is  as- 
sured of  obtaining,  with  respect  to  such 
project,  and  (2)  the  amount  of  any  non- 
Federal  funds  required  to  be  expended  as  a 
condition  of  such  other  Federal  grant." 

Mr.  STAGGERS  i  during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  ccnsei^t 
that  th?  cammittec  substitute  amend- 
ment be  considered  ns  read,  printed  in 
the  Recokd,  and  open  to  amendment  r.t 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  fentlcman  from  V/CEt 
Virrinia? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Th.e  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  the  commiuee  amend- 
ment? 

If  not,  the  fi'.:cslion  is  on  the  committea 
r;mendmcnt. 

The  committee  amendment  v/as  agreed 
to. 

Th?  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  tlie 
Comnvittee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  C.^'mmittee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Vamx.  Chairman  of  the  Cofnmittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
iH.R.  15758)  to  amend  ihe  Public  Health 
Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  and  improve 
the  provision.=;  relatinc  to  repional  medi- 
cal proprams.  to  extend  the  authorization 
of  grants  for  henltli  of  migratory  agri- 
cultural workers,  to  provide  for  spe- 
cialized facilities  for  alcoholics  and  nar- 
cotic addict.s,  and  for  other  purposes, 
;.'Ui;;,-int  to  House  Resolution  1235.  he 
lejjorttd  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit - 
tec  of  the  V/hole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
rrcvi£;U3  question  i.-:  oideiea. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

Tlie  amendment  wcs  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  fiuestion  is  on  t :i3 
eiifuossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  t-  c 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  QucEtion  is  on 
i:;v:sage  of  the  biK. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  .Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  tiie  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  fuestion  was  taken:  and  there 
v.'erc  —yeas  327,  nays  1,  not  voting  105,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  245 1 
YEAS— 327 


Aberrethy 

Barirp 

Elatrik 

Adair 

Barrett 

BoFBs 

Addabbo 

Hates 

Bollirg 

Albert 

Battin 

Bolton 

Aiiderson.  i:i. 

Belcher 

Bow 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Bennett 

Brasco 

Ai.drews. 

Berry 

Bray 

N  Dak. 

Betts 

Brtnkley 

Arerids 

Bevill 

Brooks 

Ashley 

Blester 

Broomfield 

Astamore 

Blr.Mbam 

Brotzm&n 

Ayres 

Blackburn 

Brown,  Cam. 
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Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Brovhill,  N.C. 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Buike,  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson 

Burton,  Calif. 

Bush 

Button 

Byrr.c.  Pa. 

Bvn-.es,  Wis. 

Cabell 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 

Ccderberg 

Chamberlain 

Clark 

Clawaon,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cowper 

Cunnincham 

Daddano 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulski 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellberg 

Erienborn 

Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Findley 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 

Friedel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fuqua 

Galiflanakis 

Gardner 

Garmatz 

Oettys 

Giaimo 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Green,  Ores. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffin 

Gross^ 

Grover 

Gude 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harvey 

Hebert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 


Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Horton 

Hosmcr 

Howard 

Hull 

HuiiKale 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Joplson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King.  N.y. 

Kirwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynski 

Kornegay 

Kuykendall 

KM 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McFnll 

McMillan 

Macdonald. 
Mass. 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif, 

Matsunaiia 

May 

Meed.s 

Mesklll 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mi  n  shall 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Montgome.i' 

Moore 

Morgan 

Morris.  K.  Mex 

Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosher 

MOb3 

Murphy,  III, 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 

OHara,  111. 
O'Hara,  Mich. 
Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass. 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Phllbin 
Pickle 
.  Pike 
Plrnie 


Poage 

PoH 

Pollock 

Price  111. 

Price.  Tex, 

Prvor 

Qviie 

Keid.  111. 

Rcid.  N.Y. 

ReiLOS 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rleule 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Rouers,  Colo. 

ROLiers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooiiey,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roudcbush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Kuppe 

Rvan 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebeli 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Springer 

Snyder 

St.afford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubbleflcld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vanik 

Vicorlto 

Waagonner 

Waldie 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whalen 

Wh  alley 

White 

VVhitener 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

WolH 

Wright 

Wvatt 

WyUe 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zion 

Zwach 


Burton,  Utah 

Cahlll 

Celler 

Clancy 

Clausen. 

Don  H. 
Con  vers 
Cramer 
Culver 
Curtis 
de  la  Garza 
Dole 
Dorn 

Edwards,  La, 
Eshlem.'in 
Everett 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farb-stciii 
Flno 
Fisher 
Ford. 

William  D, 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Gathlngs 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Goodell 
Gray 
Griffiths 
Gubser 
Guiney 


NAYS— 1 


Jones,  Mo. 
NOT  VOTING— 105 


Abbitt 
Adams 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 


Annunzio 
Ashbrook 
Asplnall 
BeU 


Blan,ton 
Bolaiid 
Brademas 
Brock 


Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Harrison 
Harslia 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Herlorg     . 
Holifield 
Holland 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Karsten 
Karth 
King,  Calif. 
Kupfermaii 
Laud 
Leggelt 
Lloyd 
Long.  La. 
McClory 
McClo&key 
McClure 
McEwen 
Madden 
Mailliard 
Mathlas,  Md 
Mayne 
Moorhead 
O'Konski 


O'Neal,  Ga. 

Podell 

Pool 

Pucinski 

Purcell 

QuiUen 

Railsback 

RandaU 

Rarick 

Rees 

Reilcl 

Rcinecke 

Resnlck 

Rivers 

Kobi.son 

Roush 

St  Germain 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Smith,  Iowa 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Taft 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Tiernan 

Utt 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Watts 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wydler 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.icction  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


CAN  THIS  BE  ART? 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk    announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Laird. 
.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Cramer. 
.  Holiheld  with  Mr.  QuiUen. 
,  Rivers  with  Mr.  Cahill. 

Madden  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  C.urney. 

Annunzio  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Tenzer  with  Mr.  Relfel. 
Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Harrison. 
Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Relnecke.  ^ 
Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Utt. 
Mr  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Rarick  with  Mr.  Railsback. 
Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Curtis. 
Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Dole. 
Mr.  Pucinski  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 
Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Ash- 
brook. 

Mr  Leggett  with  Mr.  Harsha. 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Claiisen. 
Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Schweiker. 
Mr  Farbstein  with  Mr.  Clancy. 
Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Burton  of 
UUih. 

Mr.  Hanlev  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Tiernan  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Robison. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr   Brademas  with  Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  O'Konski. 

Mr.  IrwlT'i  with  Mr.  Mailliard. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Roush. 

Mr.  Hathaway  with  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Gathlngs. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Watts. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  yesterday  this  body  approved  the 
conference  report  on  the  Department 
of  Interior  appropriations  bill.  That  con- 
ference report  carried  in  it  a  very  sub- 
stantial amount  of  money  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts,  which  is 
headed  by  our  Nation's  No.  1  dilettante. 

Mv  question  today  is.  after  reading  a 
wire  report  on  the  UPI  wire  No,  53  of  this 
morning,  did  our  Nation's  No.  1  dilet- 
tante have  anything  to  do  with  the  Icl- 
lowing  situation : 

SIGNS    OF   THE    TIMES 

Boulder,  Colo.— A  University  of  cgorado 
art  exhibit  consisting  of  100  paper  plates 
filled  with  horse  manure  has  been  drawing 
record  crowds  and  an  equal  amount  of  criti- 
cism. 

The    exhibit,    entitled    "Colorado    Scene, 
was   the   brainchild   of    three   graduate   art 
students,  who  were  called  upon  at  the  last 
minute  to  come  up  with  a  show. 

The  three  said  they  tried  to  think  of 
something  they  could  do  which  would  "cost 
a  minimum  amount  of  money  and  have 
signilicance." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly  hope  and  trust 
that  none  of  the  hard-earned  moneys  of 
the  taxpayers  of  our  country  have  been 
tised  in  connection  with  such  a  silly  pi-oj- 
cct  as  this  one  of  the  paper  plates  and 
the  horse  manure. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 


POVERTY  ON  THE  INDIAN 
RESERVATION 

Mr.     BERRY.     Mr.     Speaker.     I     ask  • 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKKt,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  pentlcman  from 
South  Daliota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  nearly  as 
I  can  tell,  the  Federal  Government  is 
spending  close  to  a  half  billion  dollars 
each  year  for  various  relief  programs  for 
Indians. 

This  expenditure.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  dol- 
lars, is  S220  million  for  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs;  $105  million  for  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service:  $112  million  for  the 
Office  of  Education.  HEW;  $33  million 
for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity; 
$26  million  through  Commerce;  $15  mil- 
lion through  HUD;  $5  million  through 
Agricultuie;  the  Department  of  Interior, 
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other   than   BIA.   $2.4   milli<|n 
million  through  the 
bor,  making  a  total,  Mr. 
a  half  billion  dollars. 

These  figures,  of  course 
tirely  correct.  It  is  imposslt  e 
inine  just  how  much  is  beir^ 
but  the  point  I  want  to  make 
are  relief  programs.  Let  me 
Speaker,  "relief  programs, 
which  are  not  necessary  if 
try  were  granted  an  lnducen|ent 
onto  the  reservations  and 

Tlie  Treasury  Departmen 
legislation  which  would 
tax  exemption  because  they 
not  know  how  much  it  woi|d 
Speaker,  whatever  the  cost, 
a  half  billion  dollars. 
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WHAT  IS  A  DILETT,  .NTE? 


th  ? 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
mous  consent  to  address 
1  mftiute'aJid  to  revise  am 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentlemar 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  this  1  minute  in  order  tc 
tinguished   gentleman    fron 
I  Mr.  Rodney  1  a  question. 
What  is  a  dilettante — < 
nection  with  fertilizers^ 

Mr.     ROONEY    of     New 
Speaker,  if  the  distinguishe  i 
will  yield  at  this  point,  I  shi 
explain  that  to  my  friend  f r 

The  dictionary  which  is  t( 
the  Speaker's  rostrum  will 
a   dilettante   is  an   amatei; 
dabbler  in  art. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  th 
The  kind  of  nonsense  whic! 
man  from  New  York  has  d 
ther  justifies  my  vote  a 
expenditures  of  Federal 
promotion  of  the  arts  and 
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JOINT  COMMITTEE  TO 
GATE  CRIME 


s 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speak 
tion  of  the  Committee  on 
up  the  joint  resolution  ( 
creating  a  Joint  Committei 
gate  Crime,  and  ask  for  1 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title 
resolution. 

The   Clerk   read   the  joi: 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.   1 
Resoli^ed  by  the  Senate  and 
Tcsentatives  of  the  United  Sta 
in   Congress   assembled,   That 
hereby  created  a  Joint 
gate  Crime,  to  be  composed 
bars  of  the  House  of 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
Representatives,  and  seven 
.Senate  to  be  appointed  by  th( 
tempore  of  the  Senate.  In  eac 
more   than  four  members  sha 
of  the  same  political  party. 

(b)    Vacancies  In  the  mem 
joint   committee   shall   affect 
remaining  members  to  cxecuti 
of   the  Joint  committee,  and 
in  the  same  manner  as-in 
original  selection. 
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(c)  The  Joint  commltte*  shall  select  a 
chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among 
its  members  at  the  beginning  of  each  Con- 
gress. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Joint  committee  shall  make 
continuing  investigations  and  studies  of  all 
aspects  of  crime  in  the  United  States,  In- 
cluding (1)  Its  elements,  causes,  and  extent; 
(2)  the  preparation,  collection,  and  dissemi- 
nation of  statistics  thereon,,  and  the  avail- 
ability of  reciprocity  of  Information  among 
law  enforcement  agencies.  Federal,  State,  and 
local,  including  exchange  of  information  with 
foreign  nations;  (3)  the  adequacy  of  law 
enforcement  and  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice, Including  constitutional  issues  per- 
taining thereto:  (4)  the  effect  of  crime  and 
disturbances  In  the  metropolitan  urban 
areas:  (5)  the  effect.  dU-ectly  or  Indirectly, 
of  Crime  on  the  conunerce  of  the  Nation; 
(6)  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of 
persons  convicted  of  crimes;  (7)  measures 
for  the  reduction,  control,  or  prevention  of 
crime;  (8)  measures  for  the  Improvement  of 
(a)  detection  of  crime,  (b)  law  enforcement. 
Including  Increased  cooperation  among  the 
agencies  thereof,  (c)  the  administration  of 
Justice:  and  <9)  measures  and  programs  for 
increased  respect  for  the  law. 

lb)  The  joint  committee  shall  report  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
from  time  to  time,  the  results  of  Its  in- 
vestigations and  studies,  together  with  such 
rccommendatioivs  as  It  may  deem  desirable. 
Any  department,  official,  or  agency  engaged 
in  functions  relative  to  investigations  or 
studies  undertaken  by  the  Joint  committee 
shall,  at  the  request  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee, consult  with  the  Joint  committee  from 
time  to  time  with  respect  to  such  functions 
or  activities. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  carrying  out  Its  duties,  the 
Joint  committee  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof  Is  authorized  to  hold  such 
hearings  and  investigations,  to  sit  and  act 
nt  .such  places  and  times  within  the  tJnlted 
Stiites.  Including  any  Commonwealth  or  pos- 
session thereof,  whether  the  House  or  the 
Senate  is  In  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  ad- 
journed, to  require,  by  subp)ena  or  oUierwlse, 
the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
jroductlon  of  such  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take 
such  testimony,  to  procure  such  printing  and 
binding,  and  to  make  such  expenditures  as 
it  deems  necessary.  The  Joint  committee  may 
make  such  rules  respecting  its  organization 
and  procedures  as  it  deems  necessary.  No  rec- 
orrmiendation  may  be  reported  from  the  Joint 
committee  unless  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee is  present.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  over 
the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
committee  or  by  any  member  designated  by 
him  or  by  the  Joint  conrunittee,  and  may  be 
served  by  such  person  or  persons  as  may  be 
designated  by  such  chairman  or  member. 
The  chairman  of  the  Joint  committee  or  any 
member  thereof  may  administer  oaths  to 
witnesses. 

(b)  The  Joint  committee  may  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  clerks,  experts, 
consultants,  technicians,  and  clerical  and 
stenographic  assistants  as  it  deems  necessary 
and  .advisable;  and,  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  heads  of  departments  or  agencies  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion of  the  Seruite,  to  uUlize  the  reimburs- 
able services,  information,  facilities,  and  per- 
sonnel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government,  as  it  deems  ad- 
\  Usable.  Tlie  Joint  committee  is  authorized 
to  reimburse  the  members  of  iie  staff  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  the  other  necessary 
expenses  inciured  by  them  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  vested  In  the  Joint  com- 
mittee other  than  expenses  In  connection 
with  meetings  of  the  Joint  comnuttee  held 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  during  such 
times  as  the  Congress  is  In  session. 


Sec.  4.  Tlie  expenses  of  the  Joint  committee 
shall  be  paid  one-half  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  of  Representative*  and 
one-half  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  upon  vouchers  signed  by  the  chair- 
man or  the  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint 
committee. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2,  line  5;  After  the  word  "mem- 
bers", strike  the  words  "at  the  beginning  of 
each  Congress". 

At  the  end  of  the  Joint  resolution,  add  the 
following  paragraph: 

"Sec.  5.  The  Joint  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Crime  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the 
Ninetieth  Congress." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  Is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  for  debate  only  to  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Smith]  and 
to  myself  such  time  as  I  may  wish  to 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Joint  Resolution  1, 
which  I  introduced  on  the  10th  of  Jan- 
uar>'.  1967.  has  now  been  Introduced  by 
a  total  of  124  Members  of  this  House  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

It  has  also  been  Introduced  in  the  other 
body  by  22  Members,  also  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

The  resolution  would  create  a  joint 
committee  to  investigate  all  aspects  of 
crime  and  the  total  dellncatior^  of  its 
jurisdiction  is  set  out  in  section  2  on 
page  2  of  the  resolution. 

The  joint  committee  itself  would  con- 
sist of  seven  Members  of  the  other  body 
appointed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  that  body  and  seven  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  appointed,  of 
course,  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Not  more  than  four  members  of  either 
conmiittee  representing  either  House 
would  be  from  the  same  political  party. 
So  it  would  truly  be  a  bipartisan  commit- 
tee which  should  make  it  an  American 
approach  to  the  menacing  problem  of 
crime. 

The  committee  would  make  reports  to 
the  respective  bodies  from  time  to  time. 

The  committee  would  have  the  usual 
authority  exercised  by  such  committees 
to  hold  hearings  within  the  United 
States  or  within  the  territories  of  the 
United  States,  whether  the  Congress  is 
In  session  or  not  and  whether  it  was  in 
recess  and  adjournment  or  not  and  would 
have  the  power  of  subpena  and  tiie  usual 
authority  incident  to  such  inquiries. 

By  an  amendment  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  the  joint  committee  would 
select  a  chaiiman  and  a  vice  cliairman 
from  among  its  members  and  the  joint 
committee  would  expire  at  the  end  of  the 
90th  Congress  which  means  at  the  begin- 
ning of  convening  of  the  Slst  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  that  the 
Gallup  ix)ll  in  February  of  this  year 
ascertained  through  an  inquii-y  among 
the  people  of  the  United  States  that  the 
most  menacins  problem  and  the  prob- 
lem of  greatest  concern  to  the  people  of 
our  country  is  the  problem  of  crime. 

I  am  sure  we  would  all  agree  with  that 
finding  by  our  own  experience. 

Shocking  are  some  of  the  data  from 
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the  FBI  about  the  volume  and  unhappily 
the  increasing  prevalence  of  cnme  In  our 
country. 

The  FBI's  statistics  for  1966  indicated 
that  crime  tlirough  the  years  1960  to  1966 
increased  almost  seven  times  faster  than 
the  population  increased  dtu-ing  that 
period. 

A  further  finding  reported  in  the  FBI 
files  reports  that  six  serious  crimes  were 
committed  every  minute  during  the  year 
1966.  There  was  a  murder,  a  rape,  or  as- 
sault to  kill  every  2  minutes,  a  robbery 
eveiy  3'-  minutes,  a  burglai-y  every  23 
seconds.  That  was  during  1966. 

Preliminai-y  FBI  figures  for  1967  indi- 
cate a  16-percent  total  increase  in  19C7 
over  1966.  Preliminary  figures  by  FBI  for 
the  first  3  months  of  1968  .'^how  a  total 
of  17-percent  increase  over  the  same 
period  in  1967.  So  the  menace  of  crime  is 
growing  steadily  in  our  country. 

The  FBI  estimates  that  the  co.st  of 
crime  now  in  the  United  States  Is  at  the 
rate  of  over  $27,000,000,000  a  year. 

Another  aspcipt  of  the  tragedy  is  that 
to  a  considerable  extent  crime  In  this 
coimtry  is  juvenile  crime.  In  1966  the 
under-25  population  accounted  for  74.7 
percent  of  arrests  made  in  this  coimtry; 
the  under- 18  population  accounted  for 
49.4  percent. 

Crime  in  this  country  is  also  big  busi- 
ness. Organized  crime  grosses  more  than 
all  other  forms  ot  criminal  activities 
combined,  an  estimated  $8,000,000,000 
a  year.  Its  methods  are  a  domestic 
version  of  guerrilla  v.arfare:  infiltration 
of  legitimate  government  and  business 
operations,  backed  up  by  terrorism.  Its 
success  is,  it  seems.  i:)henomenal  and 
somehow  defies  all  efforts  so  far  to  de- 
stroy it  or  control  it.  We  enacted  the  Law 
Enforcement  Act  cf  19G5.  This  spring  we 
passed  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  under  which,  in 
the  next  2  years,  $400,000,000  wUl  be 
contributed  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  States  and  local  subdivisions  to 
improve  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of 
law  enforcement  in  the  country. 

The  President  has  been  keenly  alert 
to  the  danger  and  menace  of  crime  and 
violence  and  has  appointed  three  com- 
missions, two  of  which  have  already 
made  excellent  reports  and  the  third  of 
which  is  now  beginning  very  promising- 
ly to  function.  But  we  in  the  Congress 
feel  that  the  Congress  to  which  the  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  look  for  leadersliip 
in  this  field,  must  come  to  deadly  grips 
with  the  monster  crime  and  determine 
to  destroy  it  or  to  make  it  impotent. 

We  are  determined  that  we  are  going 
to  attack  this  problem  in  depth;  that 
we  are  going  to  the  roots  of  the  causes 
of  crime,  and  then  we  are  going  to  lay 
before  the  Congress  and  the  legislatures 
and  local  authorities  of  the  country,  in- 
deed, before  all  the  people  of  the  country, 
our  discoveries  and  conclusions,  and 
make  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  country 
the  recommendations  which  would  de- 
throne the  criminal  from  his  menacing 
position  in  our  society  and  establish  the 
rule  and  reign  of  law  and  order  in  Amer- 
ica and  among  the  people  that  respect, 
Indeed,  that  reverence  for  law  and  order 
which  alone  can  assure  it. 

Hence.  124  of  us  in  this  House,  and  22 
Members  of  the  other  body,  have  pro- 
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posed  to  set  up  a  joint  committee  of  the 
Senate  and  House  to  undertake  this 
arduous  but  essential  task. 

Indeed,  such  a  committee  was  pro- 
posed by  the  President's  Crime  Commis- 
sion in  the  following  recommendation 
of  its  report.  In  recommending  a  perma- 
nent Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Organized  Crime,  the  Commission  said: 

A  permanent  committee  would  focus  the 
interest  of  those  Members  of  Congress  who 
liave  in  the  past  displayed  concern  with  Uie 
problem,  and  would  involve  a  greater  num- 
ber of  legislators  than  .it  present.  It  could 
mean  that  there  would  be  a  larger  staff  to 
concentrate  on  the  problem  and  to  permit 
consideration  cf  the  iinpllcations  of  any  new 
legislation  lor  organized  crime.  In  addition, 
the  creation  of  such  a  conmiittee  would  place 
the  prestige  of  the  U.S.  Congress  behind  the 
proposition  tliat  orgamzed  crime  is  a  na- 
tional problem  of  the  highest  priority. 

Tlie  Washington  Post  in  an  editorial  a 
year  ago  commenting  on  the  formation 
of  the  National  Advi.sory  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders,  recommended  tlie  es- 
tablishment of  a  joint  congressional  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  causes  of  urban 
riots.  Quoting  from  the  editorial : 

The  role  that  Congress  can  plav  *s  to  es- 
tablish ft  Joint  committee  manntl  by  pow- 
erful leaders  of  both  houses.  Ihis  committee 
could  work  with  both  Presidential  Commis- 
sions to  see  that  their  recommendations  are 
lifted  above  politics  and  are  put  into  eilect. 
Endlets  liearings  of  dozens  of  committees 
and  subcommittees  en  Capitol  Hill  can  pro- 
duce at  best  only  a  fragmentary  program.  '1  he 
Nation  needs  a  unliled  effort  to  save  its 
cities;  the  President  and  Congticss  are  ob- 
ligated to  provide  nothing  less. 

I  .should  like  to  pay  particular  credit 
to  the  leadership  In  this  field  of  radio 
station  WMAL,  the  Evening  Star  Broad- 
casting Co.  In  fact,  WMAL  recommended 
the  formation  of  such  a  joint  committee 
as  early  as  November  of  1966.  Quoting 
from  that  editorial : 

A  war  en  crime  in  the  late  1960s  cannot 
be  fought  with  1920  weapons.  This  is  why 
Ccngrcss  should  thoroughly  digest  all  the 
new  rulings  and  findings  before  acting  on 
new  crime  legislation.  To  accomplish  this, 
we  recommend  establishment  of  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee. This  committee  should  serve  as  a  na- 
tional clearing  house  to  explore  uU  aspects 
of  crime  within  the  Federal  Jurisdiction,  on 
a  continuing  basis. 

It  Is  necessary  to  Improve  law  enforce- 
ment procedures  at  all  levels  of  government. 
But  only  Congress  has  the  diversity  to  bridge 
vast  sociological,  practical,  legal  and  political 
considerations  that  complicate  the  total  na- 
tional crime  problem. 

This  splendid  radio  station  has  never 
faltered  in  impressing  upon  the  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  Washington  com- 
munity the  necessity  for  .such  a  joint 
congressional  committee  to  investigate 
crime  as  we  are  considering  today.  What 
WMAL  has  done  has  been  in  the  finest 
tradition  of  radio  broadcasting. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  House  Joint 
Resolution  1  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
National  League  of  Cities,  the  National 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  the  National  A.'^socia- 
tion  of  County  Officials,  the  General 
Federation  of  Womens  Clubs,  the  Re- 
publican task  force  on  crime,  the  Na- 
tional A.ssociation  of  Police  Law  Profes- 
sors, and  the  National  Council  on  Crime 
and  Delinquency. 


I  know  this  House  and  I  am  sure  the 
Senate  and  the  President  are  determined 
that  the  legislative  and  the  executive 
branches  of  our  Government  are  going 
to  do  their  utmost  to  meet  and  to  master 
the  criminal  in  America;  to  restore  to 
Americans  a  satisfying  sense  of  security 
and  safety  in  their  homes,  in  their  busi- 
nesses, in  their  streets,  and  liighways 
and  wherever  they  may  be  in  this  great 
country.  The  President  has  already 
named  three  distinguished  panels,  two 
of  which  have  made  most  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  subject  of  overcoming 
the  menace  of  crime  and  a  third  eminent 
panel  is  now  beginning  what  we  know- 
will  be  monumental,  work  in  this  field. 
By  the  adoption  of  this  joint  resolution. 
Congress  will  rise  to  the  challenge  of  the 
criminal  and  set  about  the  most  impor- 
tant business  we  have  facing  us  in  Amer- 
ica today,  the  establishment  of  law  and 
order  throughout  the  land.  I  hope  this 
resolution  will  be  adopted  by  the  House. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  w^ill  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished   colleague    from    Florida    IMr. 

SlKESl. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Siieaker,  I  commend 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da IMr.  Pepper],  the  sponsor  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  1.  In  presenting  this 
measure  to  the  House  he  has  performed 
an  unusual  service.  He  has  made  nicxny 
important  contributions  to  Congress  and 
to  tlie  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  action  of  the 
House  in  approving  this  measure  today 
can  be  one  of  the  really  important  ac- 
tions of  the  Congress.  Here  we  can  be  as- 
sured of  a  down-to-earth  commonsense 
approach  to  the  most  serious  problem 
now  confronting  our  Nation.  America  is 
greatly  distm-bed  about  crime.  America  is 
apprehensive  because  more  has  not  been 
done  to  curb  crime.  America  wants  ac- 
tion. This  Joint  Committee  can  contrib- 
ute by  searching  out  needed  facts  and 
by  proposing  sensible  and  logical  solu- 
tions to  the  crime  problem.  It  can  help 
to  lighten  the  load  of  those  responsible 
for  fighting  crime.  I  consider  this  an  im- 
portant action  and  I  endorse  it. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished dean  of  our  delegation  'very 
much. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPl'ER.  I  yield  to  my  able  col- 
k-ague\fi-om  PUorida   (Mr.  Rogers!. 

Mr.  ilOGERS  of  Florida.  I,  too,  want  to 
commend  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  for  his  fore- 
sight in  presenting  this  legislation.  1  feel 
sure  the  House  will  overwhelmingly  en- 
dorse it  because  of  the  pressing  problem 
that  this  legislation  seeks  to  solve.  There 
is  no  problem  that  is  more  pressing.  I 
certainly  endorse  the  legislation  and 
commend  tlie  gentleman  for  presenting 
it  to  the  House. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  my  able  col- 
league very  much. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  t^  the  distin- 
guished Gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  commending  the 
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I  add  my  commendation  for  the  gen- 
tleman's long  efforts  in  seeing  this  reso- 
lution through  to  the  House  floor.  I  know 
It  has  not  been  an  easy  task.  He  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  the  inspiring  and 
strong  leadership  which  he  has  given  and 
continues  to  give  in  the  fight  against 
crime  in  the  United  States. 

I  had  some  reservations  about  this  ap- 
proach when  this  idea  was  first  intro- 
duced last  year.  I  have  long  since  chang- 
ed my  mind.  The  responsibility  in  deal- 
ing with  crime  and  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  crime,  either  organized  or  oth- 
erwise, is  the  joint  responsibility  of  local. 
State,  and  Federal  Governments.  We 
have  a  problem  In  Congress  in  effectively 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  crime,  be- 
cau.se  we  have  so  many  different  com- 
mittees, each  of  which  has  a  part  of  the 
jurisdiction.  The  same  difficulty  exists 
in  the  executive  branch. 

In  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  the  Legal  and  Monetary  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, recently  completed  an  interim  study 
of  the  proliferation  among  some  three 
dozen  Federal  investigative  and  adminis- 
trative agencies  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem of  organized  crime.  The  report  I 
hereby  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues is  entitled  "Federal  Effort  Against 
Organized  Crime:  Report  of  Agency 
Operations."  House  Report  No.  1574,  90th 
Congress,  second  session. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  report,  organized 
crime  consists  of  thousands  of  persons 
who  are  engaged  in  continuous  conspir- 
acy in  many  fields  of  criminal  activities, 
but  most  particularly  in  gambling,  loan 
sharking,  narcotics,  prostitution,  and 
labor  racketeering.  These  criminal  activ- 
ities are  not  confined  solely  to  local  areas 
or  those  which  breach  only  local  or  State 
laws,  but  extend  across  the  entire  Nation 
and  often  into  foreign  countries. 

Organized  crime  is  big  business.  Its 
annual  gross  from  gambling  is  between 
$20  and  S50  billion;  from  loan  sharking 
and  narcotics,  about  $350  million  annu- 
ally; from  prostitution,  about  $225  mil- 
lion; from  untaxed  liquor,  $150  million: 
and  from  the  relatively  new  activity  of 
cigarette  smuggling,  another  $50  million. 

Organized  crime's  success  is  attribut- 
able to  its  huge  income,  plus  law  en- 
forcement failures,  and,  too  often,  from 
public  apathy  towards  many  of  the 
crimes  in  which  crkne  syndicates  engage. 

Good  State  and  rocal  law  enforcement 
Is  basic  to  the  solution  of  most  crime 
problems,  including  organized  crime,  but 
the  operations  of  crime  syndicates  are  so 
big  and  are  so  spread  geographically  that 
the  only  way  to  stop  them  is  through  dil- 
igent, conscientious,  and  coordinated  ef- 
forts of  Federal,  State,  and  local  law 
enforcement. 

The  Federal  armament  for  fighting  or- 
ganized crime  consists  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  about  10  investigative 
agencies,  and  more  than  25  regulatory 
and  enforcement  agencies.  Some  of  these 
have  long  conducted  operations  against 
crime  syndicates — but  organized  crime 
cannot  be  defeated  without  overall  effort, 
constantly  applied.  As  the  report  points 
out.  however,  the  Federal  Government 
has  not  bonie  its  obligations  wjlh  the 
constancy  and  force  that  its  role  in  the 
overall  battle  against  organized  crime  de- 


mands. For  one  thing,  direction  for  an 
overall  effort  has  been  lacking. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  leave 
the  fight  almost  exclusively  to-  the  in- 
vestigative agencies.  Some  of  them  have 
operated  with  marked  success,  but  usual- 
ly within  the  rather  limited  areas  of  their 
Jurisdiction. 

The  report  points  out  that  not  enough 
agencies  liave  been  brought  into  the 
fight.  Although  some  administrative  and 
regulatory  agencies  expend  hupe 
amounts  of  money  on  Government  con- 
tracts: and  others  decide  who  will  re- 
ceive the  various  charters,  licenses,  per- 
mits, and  grants  that  are  within  their 
powers  to  grant,  there  are  agencies  that 
seem  almost  totally  unaware  that  orga- 
nized crime  can  present  dangers  to  them; 
although  the  plain  fact  is  that  organized 
crime  is  moving  into  every  area  of  legiti- 
mate business,  including  those  that  are 
federally  regulated. 

An  Executive  order  i.ssued  by  the  Presi- 
dent earlier  this  year  calls  for  full  anti- 
crime  coordination  between  the  agencies. 
However,  that  order  has  not  yet  been  im- 
plemented by  any  directives  requiring 
interagency  participation  in  an  overall 
effort  against  crime  syndicates. 

The  Oi-ganized  Crime  and  Racketeer- 
ing Section  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
is  attempting  at  least  partial  coordina- 
tion of  agency  operations,  most  notably 
through  its  "strtke  force"  operations, 
under  which  its  personnel  and  U.S.  at- 
torneys, plus  Investigators  from  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  Cus- 
toms. Secret  Service,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  some  other  agencies 
make  concentrated  drives  against  orga- 
nized crime  in  certain  metropolitan 
areas. 

Even  as  regards  such  operations,  how- 
ever, some  agencies  apparently  feel  they 
can  join  or  not.  as  they  will,  or  partici- 
pate on  their  own  terms. 

The  report  Is  based  upon  testimony 
and  statements  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  35  other  Fedei-al 
agencies.  For  the  fii-st  time  anywhere,  it 
reviews  the  efforts  taken,  and  the  present 
capabilities  of  each  agency,  to  deal  with 
organized  crime.  It  is  an  interim  report, 
because  the  subcommittee  is  continuing 
its  study.  The  subcommittee's  findings 
are  summarized  in  the  report's  conclud- 
ing remarks,  which  are  as  follows: 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

The  Federal  effort  against  organized  crime 
is  not  a  single  coordinated  venture  which  is 
conducted  under  the  management  and  direc- 
tion of  any  one  department  or  agency.  It  is, 
rather,  the  sum  or  the  Federal  prosecutions, 
investigations,  administrative  proceedings 
and  judicial  actions,  plus  the  aid  extended 
to  State  and  local  law  enforcement. 

Organized  crime  operates  throughout  most 
of  this  coinitry.  Its  direct  victims  are  those 
persons  who  are  caught  up  In  its  gambling, 
loan  sharking,  narcotics,  or  other  criminal 
activities.  Its  indirect  victims  are  that  large 
I>orlion  of  the  citizenry  who  suffer  financially 
or  because  llie  quality  of  their  lives  is  diluted 
througi:  the  corruption  tliat  organized  crime 
works  on  law  enforcement  officials  or  on  busi- 
ness and  labor  organizations. 

The  most  effective  way  to  stop  the  ."syn- 
dicated crime  menace  is  through  diligent, 
conscientious,  effective,  and  coordinated  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  law  enforcement.  Or- 
ganized crime  cannot  exist  in  any  com- 
munity that  is  determined  that  it  shall  not 
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exist,  and  which  backs  up  that  resolve  with 
effective  action.  In  addition,  the  Federal 
Government  has  obligations  for  committing 
its  capabilities  to  that  fight  in  the  following 
Instances;  (a)  where  tlie  svibject  matters 
involved  are  peculiarly  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government,  or  some 
agency  thereof;  (b)  In  aid  of,  and  In  coopera- 
tion with,  community  l.iw  enforcement  ef- 
forts; (c)  where  the  problems  exceed  tlie 
capabilities  or  Jurisdictional  powers  of  com- 
munity law  enforcement.  The  Federal  ca- 
pabilities are  distributed  among  some  two 
dozen  or  more  investieativc.  iidininistratlve. 
and  regulatory  agencies  and  the  Department 
of  Justice.  Including  the  U.S.  attorneys  and 
the  Organized  Crime  and  Racketeering  Sec- 
tion. 

Federal  cnforccnxcitt 

The  Federal  Government  has  not  borne 
Its  obligations  with  the  constancy  and  force 
that  its  role  In  the  overall  battle  against 
organized  crime  demands. 

The  Investlfrative.  administrative,  and  reg- 
ulatory departments  and  agencies  possess  a 
wealth  of  weapons  lliat  c.in  be  u.sed  against 
organized  crime,  including  their  Investiga- 
tion forces  and  facilities,  and  the  denial  of 
access  to  the  contracts.  licenses,  privileges, 
and  services  that  are  within  the  controls  of 
the  Federal  agencies.  Each  agency,  however, 
operates  independently  as  a  rule,  and  within 
the  rather  narrow  limits  of  its  responsibili- 
ties, whereas  a  full-scale  tactical  and  stra- 
tegic drive  against  organized  crime  requires 
the  concerted  and  ctxsrdinated  action  of  every 
agency  that  cin  contribute  intelligence  or 
operations  to  the  fight;  and  that,  of  course, 
requires  direction. 

No  statute  specifically  Imposes  on  any 
Federal  official  the  obligation  of  leading  such 
an  overall  fight.  In  the  absence  of  statutory 
directives,  leadership  should  have  come  from 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Government's 
chief  law  office,  and  the  only  department 
with  Jurisdiction  and  rcEponslblllty  for  crim- 
inal prosecutions  of  offenses  against  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Department  of  Jvistlce  be,-:an  actions 
against  organized  crime  almost  a  half  cen- 
tury ago,  when  It  prosecuted  the  prohibition 
era  crime  czars,  but  In  tlie  Intervening  years, 
until  recently.  Its  efforts  at  a  concerted  Fed- 
eral combat  of  that  foe  were  spasmodic  and 
puny.  True,  there  were  some  noteworthy  ex- 
ceptions, such  as  the  Attorney  General's  1950 
State-Federal  conference  on  organized  crime 
(chiefly  gambling)  problems;  the  establish- 
ment. In  1954.  of  tlie  Organized  Crime  and 
Racketeering  Section;  the  effort  that  followed' 
gangland's  1957  Ap>alachin  meeting:  and  the 
buildup  of  the  OCRS,  beginning  in  1961;  but 
even  these  moves  were  intermittent.  Spurts 
of  activity  Invariably  were  followed  by  de- 
creased operations,  and  never  was  a  battle 
plan  drawn  up  for  an  overall  Federal  effort, 
which  stated  the  specific  objectives  and  rc- 
sponslbllltles  that  were  expected  from  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  that  would  be 
Involved. 

The  Department  of  Justice  generally  does 
not  have  line  authority  over  the  investiga- 
tive and  law  enforcement  o)jeratlons  of  the 
Federal  departments  and  agencies.  The  De- 
partment has  depended  upon  the  cooperation 
given  It  by  the  departments  and  agencies  in 
its  attempts  to  coordinate  operations  against 
organized  crime.  This  was  true  of  the  task 
force  approach  discussed  earlier  In  this  re- 
I'Ort — where  agencies  felt  they  could  par- 
ticipate or  not  as  they  willed,  or  participate 
on  their  own  terms. 

Apparently  no  similar  Irick  of  organizrition 
nid  direction  hampered  the  spread  of  syndi- 
c'ite  crime  operations,  because  organized 
rrime  grew  despite  the  Government's  efforts 
.•> gainst  It.  Presidential  action  was  necessary 
to  stimulate  efforts  against  the  menace.  It 
took  such  forms  as  (1965)  instructing  his 
Crime  Commission  to  study  the  problem  and 
Its  needs;  (1966)  designating  the  Attorney 
G€neral  the  "focal  point"  of  ^-Federal  drive 
against    the    enemy;     (1965-68)     requesting 


leglslaUon  to  aid  In  the  fight;  and  (1968) 
bsuing  an  Executive  order  reqxiiring  every 
Federal  department  and  agency  to  cooperate 
with  the  Attorney  General,  who  Is  to  facili- 
tate and  coordinate  their  criminal  law  en- 
forcement and  crime  prevention  activities, 
and  Issue  such  rules  and  regulations  and 
take  such  actions  as  are  necessary  and  proper 
to  carry  out  his  functions. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  not  yet 
promulgated  any  rules  or  regiilations  for  the 
coordination  of  itgency  operations  against 
org.inized  crime  pursuant  to  the  President's 
Executive  order.  Every  department  and  agen- 
cy undoubtedly  desires  to  maintain  to  the 
ni.ixlnium  its  freedom  to  direct  its  own  ac- 
tivities free  from  restraints  or  obligations 
tliat  the  Department's  rules  might  ijnpoBO 
on  them.  However,  the  lack  of  authority  in' 
OCRS  to  direct  agency  action,  when  essential, 
or  to  ei.tabllsh  policy  decisions  to  govern 
tliem.  could  deter  achievement  of  the  high 
quality  of  performance  that  is  necessary 
iigainst  organized  crime.  The  cooperation  and 
corrdination  that  hiis  heretofore  existed  be- 
iv.-ccu  OCRS  and  the  agencies,  and  between 
the  agencies  themselves,  has  rested  largely 
upon  personal  relationships — a  slim  basis 
upon  which  to  build  a  continuing  program, 
and  smacking  too  much  of  a  government 
of  men  rnther  than  of  laws. 

Several  questions  are  raised  by  the  failure 
of  the  Department  to  formulate  a  plan  of  at- 
t.ick.  and  to  implement  the  ExecuUve  order 
with  detailed  operational  guidelines  for  all 
the  agencies  that  have  resources  to  put  into 
the  fight: 

Can  there  be  any  valid  doubt  of  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  order  a  coordinated  at- 
t.ick  on  organized  crime  by  all  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  agencies? 

Cannot  an  Improved  technique  for  co- 
crdin-.itcd  etloru  under  the  Department's  di- 
rection be  developed  to  effectively  employ  the 
facilities  and  capabilities  of  the  various 
s sondes  without  severe  impingement  xipon 
tiieir  prerogatives  and  without  the  "Federal 
police  force  ■  effect,  but  with  a  positive  pro- 
pr:;m  which  is  capable  of  being  clearly  stated 
and  defined? 
Organized  crime  and  racketeering  section 

The  OCRS  Is  charged  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral V.  :th  "coordinating  generally  enforce- 
ment activities  directed  against  organized 
crime  and  racketeering."  Its  functions  are  1o 
accumulate  r;nd  correlate  data,  to  initiate 
and  supenise  investigations,  to  formulate 
general  prosecutive  policies  and  to  assist  U.S. 
attorneys  In  preparing  indictments  and  con- 
ducting trials  in  the  organized  crime  and 
r.icketeering  field.  Considering  the  broad 
problems  discussed  above,  the  question  is 
raised  whether  the  obligations  that  were  im- 
posed on  OCRS  exceeded  Its  capabilities. 

(a)  Its  Etalfing  problems  iiave  been  with 
quantity,  not  the  quality  of  its  personnel. 
From  all  Indications  tne  OCRS  has  had  Uie 
good  fortune  of  having  drawn  to  its  rolls 
persons  of  outstanding  character.  abiUty, 
and  loyalty,  devoted  public  servants  who  are 
intensely  aware  of  the  menace  that  organized 
crime  presents,  and  who  labor  long  hours  un- 
der difficult,  sometimes  dangerous,  condi- 
tions to  accomplish  their  mission.  The  rate 
of  tvu-nover  of  its  young  lawyers  has  been 
almost  20  percent,  an  obvious  waste  of  expe- 
rienced manpower.  The  b.tttle  against  orga- 
nized crime  can  be  e.spcct«d  to  continue  over 
many  years.  It  would  appear  that  the  OCRS 
would  be  a  more  vital  force  in  that  fight  If 
it  were  able  to  offer  career  incentives, 
through  more  liberal  pay,  promotions,  or  re- 
tirement plans  to  continue  to  attract  high- 
caliber  personnel,  and  to  hold  them. 

(b)  For  many  years,  including  now.  the 
OCRS  criminal  intelligence  collecting  and 
correlating  operation  has  been  handicapped 
by  its  own  antiquated  system.  This  has  re- 
quired the  recording  and  filing  of  intelli- 
gence input  on  index  cards,  and  the  labori- 
ous search  through  such  cards  in  its  analyses 
processes.    A    study    now    underway    for   the 


OCRS  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  applying 
automatic  data  processing  to  tlie  Intelligence 
operations  <ould  result  in  elimination  of 
these  mechanical  deficiencies.  This  study, 
however,  is  limited  to  a  ix>esible  computeri- 
zation of  OCRS  criminal  Intelligence.  It 
would  appear  desirable  to  extend  tlie  ADP 
study  to  survey  the  possibilities  of  incorpo- 
rating therein  the  eutire  Department's  in- 
telligence with  respect  to  organized  crime; 
and  to  tlie  possibilities  of  tlie  use  of  such 
equipment  in  tlie  analysis  process,  including 
the  personnel  and  equipment  reqiUremeiits 
thereof. 

Possibly  even  greater  Intelligence  deficien- 
cies present  themselves:  The  intelligence 
How  into  OCRS  depends  wholly  upon  what 
information  each  reporting  agency  decides 
1.0  report.  There  is  no  way  of  knowini: 
v.hcthpr  OCRS  is  getting  all  that  the  aijencies 
have.  Also,  there  is  no  uniformity  of  systems 
among  the  agencies  for  handling  intelligence. 
Some  are  computerized;  others  are  manual; 
and  there  are  few  guidelines.  The  question 
is  r.oised.  should  consideration  be  given  to 
development  of  a  uniform  inter-agency  or- 
g.T.nized  crime  intelligence  system  for  greater 
efficiency  and  for  avoidance  of  duplication, 
but  containing  adequate  safeguards  agsinsi 
misuses  of  such  informaUoiii' 

In  the  p.ist  several  years  the  number  of 
Federal  prosecutions  against  organiaed  crime 
I'.gures  have  Increased.  Certainly,  they  fiix 
fxcccd  the  results  of  earlier  years.  However, 
w  hether  they  are  making  any  significant  dent 
in  or:^anized  crime  operations  is  impossible 
to  determine,  because  there  are  no  standards 
:i'.;amst  which  to  meiisure  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  such  efforts.  Department  of  Justice 
oiBcials  themselves  have  no  way  of  determin- 
ing whether,  on  the  whole,  organized  crime 
is  increasing  or  decre.ising.  Statistics  which 
with  reasonable  reliability  estimate  the  full 
scope  of  organized  crime  activities  and  the 
number  c  persons  Involved  are  needed  bcfcre 
any  meaningful  Judgment  as  to  the  eilect 
that  tlie  Federal  eilort  is  having  on  orga- 
nized crime  can  be  made.  ^ 

By  the  same  token,  the  number  of  Indict- 
ments and  convictions  obtained  by  the  OCRS 
is  not  a  v.ilid  measure  of  its  effectiveness — 
there  are  no  standards  of  comparison  except 
the  number  obtained  In  earlier  years,  which 
really  mean  little,  because  a  single  particular 
cunvictlon  In  a  year  may  do  greater  damage 
to  organized  crime  than  a  multitude  of  cou- 
v.ctions  in  another  year.  The  impact  of  a 
year's  efforts  cannot  be  known  in  the  aljsence 
ci  more  reliable  data  on  organized  crime. 
Further,  in  a  year  in  which  convictions  and 
iMdictments  are  low.  the  OCRS  effort  might 
li.ivc  been  at  its  greatest  effectiveness  because 
new  weapons  were  being  developed,  or  greater 
(■•immunity  l.iw  enforcement  efforts  through 
OCRS  cooperation  might  have  resulted,  and 
the  like.  All  this  points  to  the  fact  that  tiiere 
is  need  fur  attempting  t )  devise  some  means 
f  jr  nieusiiriug  OCRS  effectiveness  in  the  vari- 
ous aspects  of  its  oijerations. 

(c)  Several  means  of  improving  the  Fed- 
eral effort  were  suggested  at  the  subcommit- 
tee hearings,  some  of  which  are  the  subject 
of  legislative  proposals  now  pending  in  the 
Congress,  such  as  witness  immunity  legisla- 
tion which  would  compel  testimony  but  ren- 
der tlie  witness  immune  from  prosecution, 
gun  controls,  authorized  wiretapping  and 
electronic  eavesdropping,  and  establlslimeut 
of  a  congressional  committee  on  organized 
crime.  Attempts  to  increase  OCRS's  perform- 
ance in  the  overall  effort  by  merely  increas- 
ing its  personnel  would  at  some  point  reach 
diminishing  returns.  As  the  testimony  made 
clear,  what  is  needed  Is  new  Ideas.  Organized 
crime  can  be  expected  to  keep  plotting  to 
extend  its  domain  and  to  diversify  its  opera- 
tions. New  techniques  for  dealing  therewith 
will  have  to  be  developed.  The  regutatory 
agencies  should  be  used  to  their  fullest  ca- 
pacitv  in  the  Cgbt.  For  example,  there  Is  need 
to  probe  furtTlir  into  the  extent  and  nature 
of  organized  crimec  Infiltration  Into  busi- 
nesses, like  securities  and  banking,  and  Into 
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the  means  of  ascertaining  thi 
crime  figures  who  cloak  sii 
through  nominees  or 
would  appear  that  the  OCR 
llsh  a  unit  for  planning  and 
and  Improved  techniques  1 
ganlzed  crime. 

(d)   The  responsibilities  o; 
late  to  particular  statutes  a: 
administration,  but  organize 
found  in  criminal  and  civil 
tered  by  other  divisions  of 
To  maximize  the  OCRS  effort 
cases  In  the  Department  of 
ever    kind    which    Involve 
figures   be   assigned    to   the 
dllng? 

Federal  administrative  an 
agencies 

The    President's    Crime 
convinced  that  the  devices  a 
the  administrative  and  rei 
for    thwarting    the    actlvltl 
groups,  especially  In  the  are 
business,    have     not     been 
plored.  The  subcommittee's 
some  of  th?.  agencies  have 
overall  Federal  effort.  Some 
that   they  have   encountered 
crime  problems,  had  not  pa 
Federal  effort  against  organ 
had   no  suggestions  to   otfei 
that  effort.  More  than  one 
ened  Us  participation  as  n 
committee's  Interest  In  the 
still  a  reluctance  on  the  pan 
ever,  to  Join  In,  or  to  Increa 

Some  Federal  agencies  s 
of  money  on  behalf  of  the 
contracting  for  the  purchas 
supplies,  and  services.   Othe 
cles  decide  who  will  receive 
licenses,     permits,     and 
within   their  domain   to 
these  agencies,  however,  in 
comprehension  of  the  poten 
organized    crime    may    prese 
their  operations.  The  plain 
ganlzed    crime    Is    moving 
businesses  of  every  kind,  th 
and   through   apparently 
ates.  Quite  obviously,  all  a 
alert  to  that  fact— partlculai 
eratlons   of   those   agencies 
for  the  regulation,  and  ^Ircq 
tlon.  of  businesses  In  every  lii 
multlbllUons    of    dollars    of 
nually.  The  public  interest  r 
agencies  not  only  protect  t 
being  used   to  expand  the 
ganlzed  crime  but  that  thev 
overall  Federal  effort  to  defei 
every  way  they  can. 

Many  agencies  maintain 
gators,    analysts,    lawyers,    i 
tors,  and  other  professionals 
to  probe  into  and  to  n 
stated  or  apparent  conditio 
assume    extremely    importa 
overall  effort,  as  for  example 
the  extent,  to  which  organiz(  i 
filtrated  particular  business  s 
lines    of    trade,    commerce, 
labor.  For  instance,  there 
Federal    bank    examiners.    I 
that   their   objectives  readil 
larged   toward   greater   searc 
nized  crime's   penetration  i 
industry  and  its  use  of  that 
nefarious   purposes.  The   sa 
true  of  NLRB  employees,  w 
permitted  to  conduct  Inves 
complaint  Is  filed,  neverthelefs 
to  be  favorably  situated  in 
lect  Intelligence  which  the 
crime-fighting   agencies   coutl 
use.  The  full  possibilities 
the   administrative   and   rei 
for   aiding    the   combat   of 
should  be  fully  explored  by 
the  agencies  themselves. 
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Assistance  to  community  law  enforcement 

To  materially  strengthen  the  effects  of 
community  law  enforcement,  the  Congress 
In  September,  1965,  passed  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1965,  Public  Law 
89-197.  Pending  "safe  streets  and  crime  con- 
trol" legislation  would  further  help  remedy 
deficiencies  that  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions  may  have  in  planning,  train- 
ing, manpower  or  technical- and  other  facili- 
ties for  crime  prevention,  and  for  the  ap- 
prehension and  prosecution  of  criminals. 
Including  organized  crime  figures. 

There  are  other  areas  of  possible  Federal 
Bid  that  should  be  explored.  For  Instance, 
the  establishment  by  each  State  of  an  or- 
ganized crime  unit  probably  would  best  en- 
able It  to  contend  with  that  menace.  The 
willingness  of  OCRS  to  help  In  that  regard 
has  been  expressed:  In  fact  It  has  already 
given  such  assistance  to  one  or  niore  States. 
It  is  hoped  that  States  will  request  such 
assistance  and  that  the  OCRS'  resources  will 
be  adequate  to  render  assistance  In  establish- 
ing  State   organized   crime   units. 

In  cooperating  with  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  by  exchanging  information. 
Federal  law  enforcement  agencies  do  so 
largely  on  an  investlgator-to-lnvestlgator 
basis.  In  some  instances  remarkable  results 
are  achieved  in  community  law  enforcement 
through  such  pooling  of  Information.  It 
would  appear  that  greater  overall  (Federal, 
State,  and  local)  results  would  be  possible 
if  the  OCRS  Issued  guidelines  for  such  ex- 
changes in  cases  which  involve  violations 
that  are  usual  in  organized  crime  operations, 
svich  as  gambling,  narcotics,  dangerous  drugs, 
and  racketeering. 

Tlie  possibilities  of  developing  better  un- 
derstanding of  organized  crime  as  It  affects 
the  entire  Nation,  for  adapting  to  meet  any 
changes  in  its  operations,  and  for  greater 
unity  in  Federal-State  operations  were  dis- 
cussed at  the  conference  of  State  law  en- 
forcement officials  which  was  convened  by 
the  President  in  Washington  in  1967,  shortly 
after  Issuance  of  his  Crime  Commission's 
report.  It  would  seem  that  conferences  of 
that  nature  could  so  significantly  contribute 
to  defeating  organized  crime  as  to  warrant 
being  held  on  an  annual  or  other  regular 
basis. 

Public  apathy  towards  some  crimes  on 
which  organized  crime  feeds  (most  notably 
gambling)  accounts  for  much  of  organized 
crime's  success. 

In  the  last  analysis  It  Is  the  attitude  of 
the  public  and  the  extent  to  which  people 
win  cooperate  that  dictates  the  extent  of 
crime  and  lawlessness  which  will  be  tolerated 
or  defeated  in  any  community. 

Some  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies, 
particularly  those  with  close  mutualities  of 
Interest  with  community  law  enforcement 
operations  (such  as,  in  liquor,  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drug  cases),  conduct  educational 
programs  which  are  directed  both  toward 
informing  the  public  and  in  improving  the 
capabilities  of  community  law  enforcement. 
The  OCRS  has  no  such  program  of  substan- 
tial conseqvience.  The  question  arises  of 
whether  the  combined  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  all  Federal  agencies,  including 
OCRS,  should  be  put  into  a  national  coordi- 
nated educational  campaign  to  relieve  public 
apathy;  and.  if  so,  how  can  that  best  be 
done? 

Mr.  Speaker;  because  of  the  findings 
in  this  report  and  the  obvious  similarity 
of  the  difficulty  in  the  Congress,  I  decided 
to  support  the  joint  committee  approach 
for  the  Congress  to  deal  with  this 
problem. 

The  only  way  we  can  emphasize  the 
interest  and  concern  of  Congress  and 
bring  to  bear  the  full  power  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  through 
this  kind  of  joint  committee.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  fiom  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 


EdmondsonI  that  It  should  be  a  continu- 
ing committee,  because  there  is  a  con- 
tinuing problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  who  has  done  so  mucli 
yeoman  work  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  particularly  this  vital  step 
in  the  fight  against  crime.  I  fully  sup- 
port this  resolution. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  able  gentleman  from  Florida  very 
much. 

I  yield  at  this  time  to  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  I  Mr,  Kee], 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Pepper!,  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  fully  and  com- 
pletely support  the  provisions  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  1.  It  is  a  privilege  to 
be  one  of  124  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  22  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  who  have  Introduced 
identical  legislation  originally  written 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

I  respectfully  plead  with  evei-y  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  to  be  recorded  in 
favor  of  this  proposed  legislation. 

The  American  people  are  looking  to 
their  elected  Representatives  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  do  our  part  in  finding  the 
true  cause  of  crime,  as  well  as  determin- 
ing sound  legislative  recommendations 
in  order  to  eliminate  the  increasing  rate 
of  crime. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
humility  that  1  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Pepper  for  his  wis- 
dom, his  leadership,  and  his  deep  con- 
cern that  resulted  in  the  consideration 
of  this  vital  legislative  proposal  today. 

Our  distingtiished  colleague  from 
Florida  will  be  remembered  In  history  as 
a  statesman  of  vision.  Through  his  de- 
termination and  with  the  approval  of 
the  U.S.  Congress,  we  will  bring  about 
a  better  America.  Mr.  Pepper  has  chart- 
ered the  way.  It  is  up  to  us  to  accom- 
plisli  this  task. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  prayer  that  the 
author,  Mr,  Pepper,  will  be  blessed  with 
eveo'  success  in  the  days  to  come. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  able  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  able  gentlewoman  from  New  York, 
who  has  been  most  helpful  in  this 
matter. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  too,  want 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  complimenting 
our  colleague  from  Florida  on  the  intro- 
duction and  piloting  through  this  legis- 
lation— House  Joint  Resolution  1. 

I,  too,  join  others  in  saying  I  feel  it 
should  be  a  continuing  permanent  com- 
mittee and  in  this  regard  I  regret  that 
the  original  resolution  was  so  amended 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I.  also,  want 
to  state  thart  a  joint  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate is  one  of  the  most  effective  and  one 
of  the  most  productive  types  of  com- 
mittee. The  example  in  precedent  is  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and 
also  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
Since  crime  is  a  national  concern  and 
is  now  a  national  problem,  I  think  this 
is  the  Ijest  means  of  investigating  crime 
and  all  its  facets  and  lecommending 
legislation. 

I   do   want   to   emphasize   the   ninth 
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purpose  for  the  establishing  of  the  com- 
mittee— expressed  in  the  resolution — is 
tliat  they  will  recommend  measures  and 
progi-ams  for  increased  respect  for  the 
law. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  compliment  our  col- 
leagues and  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
one  of  the  .si)onsors  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately,  crime  has 
become  a  natior.al  problem  and  con- 
cern, and  for  this  reason  the  enactment 
cf  House  Joint  Resolution  1.  cicating  a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime,  is 
a  necessity. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida,  in  his  elTorts  to  set 
up  a  joint  House-Senate  committee  to 
study  needed  anticrime  IcgLslation.  I 
sponsored  a  similar  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  1336,  and  I  feel  at  this 
time  that  theie  has  been  too  much  talk 
and  not  enough  action  on  tliis  vital  prob- 
lem. We  nave  .seen  t^dequate  anticilme 
and  gun  control  lepi,slation  languish  In 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  At 
this  very  time,  look  at  the  position  taken 
by  the  chairman  of  that  committee.  He 
stated  he  would  not  accept  the  licensing 
and  registration  provisions  to  be  added 
to  the  State  Firearms  Control  Assistance 
Act,  which  provisions  weie  requested  by 
President  Johnson. 

Enactment  of  these  laws,  however,  are 
not,  of  themselves,  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  -crime  wave"  prevalent  throughout 
our  Nation.  I.  therefore,  believe  that 
House  Joint  Resolution  1  is  a  needed  sup- 
plement. This  joint  resolution  would 
create  a  bipartisan  committee  of  tlie 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate to  make  continuing  investigations 
and  studies  of  all  aspects  of  crime  in  the 
United  States,  including,  first,  its  ele- 
ments, causes,  and  extent:  second,  the 
preparation,  collection,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  statistics  on  crime,  and  the  avail- 
ability of  reciprocity  of  information 
among  law  enforcement  agencies.  Fed- 
eial.  State,  and  local,  including  exchange 
of  information  with  foreign  nations: 
third,  the  adequacy  of  law  enforcement 
and  the  administration  of  justice,  in- 
cluding constitutional  issues  pertaining 
thereto;  fourth,  the  effect  of  ciime  and 
disturbances  in  the  metropolitan  urban 
areas;  fifth,  the  effect,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, of  crime  on  the  commerce  of  the 
nation:  sixth,  the  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation of  persons  convicted  of  crimes: 
seventh,  measures  for  the  reduction,  con- 
trol, or  prevention  of  crime;  eighth, 
measures  for  the  improvement  of  'a) 
detection  of  crime,  ibi  law  enforcement, 
including  increased  cooperation  among 
the  agencies  thereof,  <c>  the  administra- 
tion of  justice;  and  the  ninth  Is  the  most 
important  of  all — to  recommend  meas- 
ures and  programs  for  increased  respect 
for  the  law. 

I  regret,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  failed  to  recommend  this 
joint  committee  as  a  permanent  commit- 
tee of  the  House.  I  trust  that  the  next 
Congress  will  see  fit  to  rectify  this  error. 
We  need  safety  on  the  streets,  safety  in 
the  home,  in  order  to  protect  the  rights 
of  all  our  citizens.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  enact  House  Joint  Resolution  1  with- 
out delay. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  veiy  much. 


I  yield  at  this  time  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Wright  1. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  fiom  Florida  for  his 
long  and  hard  and  diligent  work  on  this 
pioposal  and  for  his  superb  leadership 
ill  bringing  this  mailer  to  tlic  floor. 

The  measure  is  extremely  well  diafted. 
It  coves  a  sufficiently  broad  juri:;diction 
.so  as  to  permit  such  a  joint  committee 
tlie  latitude  that  it  will  need  if  it  i.s  tiuly 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  ]Ji-oblcm  of 
lising  crime  rates  in  the  United  Stales. 

Obviou.sly.  this  is  one  of  tlie  really  se- 
rious problems  of  our  lime  and  one  that 
finds  tlie  American  public  increasingly 
appalled  and  peihaps  more  tiian  a  little 
baffled  at  the  rta.sons  behind  the  alaim- 
ing  growth  in  the  crime  rale. 

Clearly  the  Congress  does  have  an 
overriding  iiiterer-t.  notwithstanding  any 
other  commissions  or  study  gioups  which 
may  be  probing  this  geneial  area,  since 
any  corrective  mea.sures  at  the  legisla- 
tive level  must  come  fiom  tlie  Congress. 
It  is  ihoioughly  appropriate,  therefoi'e. 
that  a  joint  congressional  c  immittce  be 
appointed. 

I  wish  to  a.s.sociale  myself  wUh  ihe 
gentleman's  remarks,  and  I  lliank  him 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  able  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  able  gentle- 
man from  Penn.sylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  in  all  that  he  has  said  and  all 
that  he  has  done  and  all  that  he  is  doing 
in  this  field  of  endeavor.  II  is  a  field 
which  has  needed  this  kind  of  attention 
for  a  long  time. 

I  am  sure  the  Congress  will  do  well  to 
support  unanimously  the  proposal  be- 
fore us. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  able  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  very  much. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
cuished  colleague  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Bennett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  in  the  well  for 
his  leadership  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pioud  to  be  a  co- 
si>onsor  of  the  legislation  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  today.  House 
Joint  Resolution  716,  a  bill  to  create  a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime. 

The  key  sponsor  of  this  resolution,  our 
colleague.  Congressman  Claude  Pepper, 
of  Florida,  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
bringing  this  legislation  to  tlie  floor  of 
the  House  and  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people. 

There  is  no  greater  domestic  problem 
facing  our  Nation  today  than  the  rces- 
tablishment  of  law  and  order.  We  have  a 
significant  cJiallenge  in  this  field 
throughout  the  Nation  and  locally.  The 
joint  committee  established  by  House 
Joint  Resolution  716  will  be  composed  of 
seven  Members  of  the  House  and  seven 
Members  of  the  Senate.  It  will  have  the 
power  to  make  continuing  investigations 
and  studies  of  all  aspects  of  crime  in  tlie 
United  States. 


While  law  enfoicement  is  primarily  a 
local  responsibility,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  Congress  has  an  important 
role  to  play  in  reversing  the  shocking 
crime  and  juvenile  delinquency  rate  in 
the  country.  Crime  costs  us  $27  billion 
annually  and  the  rate  of  crime  jumped 
16  percent  fiom  1966  to  1967,  accoiding 
to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  Thoreau  wrote 
that:  'There  are  a  thousand  hacking  at 
the  branches  of  evil  to  one  who  is  strik- 
ing at  the  i-oot."  The  Congress,  with  this 
committee,  v, ill  be  .striking  at  the  root 
of  Clime  and  juvenile  dehnquency  in 
Ameiica  through  its  in-depth  studies 
and  surveys. 

I  have  been  a  strong  supporter  of  leg- 
islation to  assist  local  law-enforcement 
agencies  in  ujidating  their  crime  direc- 
tion methods  and  in  training  poiicemen. 

I  believe  the  v.oids  of  Prrsidenl 
Woodrow  Wilson,  who  said: 

Our  civilization  cannot  survive  maverially 
luile.ss  it  be  redeemed  spiritually. 

Several  ycais  ago  I  was  successful  in 
adding  an  amendment  to  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Control  Act  which  provided 
lor  a.ssistance  in  establishing  and  main- 
taining "high  ethical  and  community 
responsibilit.v  standards. "  This  amend- 
ment has  been  carried  out  in  several 
different  projects  across  the  Nation. 
Some  of  them,  reported  to  me  by  the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Youth  Development  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  aiid  Welfare,  aic: 

The  University  of  Notre  Dame. — A  pre- 
release socio-educational  and  vocation- 
al program  to  help  prepare  youtliful  pa- 
rolees to  successfully  adjust  to  the  em- 
ployment and  community  situation.  Con- 
ducted by  the  university  in  cooperation 
with  the  Inland  Steel  Co.  and  the  Divi- 
sion of  Parole,  parolees  spend  from  4  to 
6  weeks  in  a  center  in  preparation  for 
their  return  to  community  life  while  re- 
ceiving job  training. 

The  University  of  Puerto  Rico. — This 
progi'am  is  rooted  in  the  community — 
permitting  16-  and  17-year-old  boys  who 
would  otherwise  be  institutionalized  at 
the  industrial  school  to  participate  in  a 
full  program  of  paid  work  and  guided 
group  interaction.  Tlie  program  is  but- 
tressed by  appropriate  remedial  educa- 
tion, vocational  placement,  and  after- 
care, and  focuses  on  helping  boys  under- 
stand their  past  delinquencies,  prepare 
for  the  world  of  work,  and  understand 
and  deal  more  effectively  with  the  social 
conditions  that  contributed  to  their  de- 
linquency. The  program  is  patterned  on 
an  earlier  project  supported  by  this  office 
in  Essexfields,  N.J.,  for  a  slightly  young- 
er age  group.  The  focus  on  the  latter  pro- 
gram was  on  remedial  education  involv- 
ing the  cooperation  of  the  Newark  Board 
of  Education. 

Boulder.  Colo.— Volunteers  from  the 
community  are  used  in  a  variety  of  pre- 
vention, treatment,  and  control  programs 
conducted  by  the  Probation  Department 
of  Boulder,  Colo.,  District  Court's  Juve- 
nile Division.  Volunteers  serve  in  such 
capacilleb  as  report  writing,  counseling 
for  juvenile  probationers,  probationers, 
group  discussion  leaders  for  sessions  in- 
volving adolescents  and  adults,  adult 
probation  officers  snd  tutors.  The  per- 
formance of  volunteers  is  being  evalual- 
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and     Juvenile    Dellnque  icy';     "School 
Challenge   in  Crime  am     Juvenile  De 
linquency  ■;   and  "Civic    ind  Home  Re- 
sponsibility in  Creating  i    Safe  Society." 
Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  :    want  to  con- 
gratulate Congressman  F  cpper  on  bring 
ing  this  legislation  to  th  ;  House  and  to 
the  people.  This  is  typi  ;al  of  his  out- 
standing leadership  in  t  le  House.  This 
committee  will  make  an  important  con 
tribution  In  this  nimiber|one  problem  at 
home. 


CENESAL    LEAVE    TO    EICTENO 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  be 
permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  1,  the  piece  of  legislation 
which  advocates  the  creation  of  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Crime. 

The  need  for  such  a  committee  i.s  ur- 
gent. Action  in  this  matter  is  long  over- 
due for  it  is  imperative  that  v.e  should 
adopt  this  measure.  The  most  recent 
statistical  report  from  the  FBI  indicates 
crime  has  nationally  increased  16  per- 
cent over  1966.  The  momentum  of  the 
crime  which  is  ravaging  our  Nation  is 
faster  than  the  growth  of  our  population. 
The  cost  of  crime  to  America  is  $21  bil- 
lion a  year.  The  cost  to  society  is  immeas- 
urable. 

Crime  reporting  in  America  has  been  a 
problem  for  years.  Not  until  the  FBI  be- 
gan pubhshing  Uniform  Crime  Reports 
had  there  been  an  orsjanized  effort  to 
obtain  statistical  crime  information  on  a 
national  scale. 

Not  until  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  the 
Administration  of  Justice  had  there  been 
any  effort  to  diagnose  the  causes  and  pre- 
scribe the  prevention  of  crime  on  a  na- 
tional scale. 

Statistical  reporting  to  the  FBI  is  still 
in  its  infant  stage  and  often  the  results 
are  unrehable  and  deceiving.  The  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission  has  disbanded. 
Wliat  is  left  are  hundreds  of  sources  of 
information  regarding  crime.  Examples 
are  sociologists,  police,  judges,  mayors 
and  news  media,  but  there  is  no  single 
clearingliouse  capable  of  evaluating  ma- 
terial and  turning  It  into  sound  legisla- 
tive proposals. 

There  Is  also  no  place  better  qualified 
than  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
for  overcoming  the  numerous  sociologi- 
cal, practical,  legal  and  political  factors 
which  complicate  the  crime  problem. 

The  statistics  are  appalling.  Of  the 
3^4  million  serious  crimes  reported  in 
1966,  a  murder  was  committed  every  48 
minutes,  an  aggravated  assault  every  2 
minutes,  and  a  burglary  every  23  sec- 
onds. 

Statistics  on  recidivism  and  police  em- 
ployment are  equally  striking.  An  FBI 
study  of  6.907  offenders  released  from 
prison  between  January  and  June  1963, 
showed  that  48  percent  of  these  offend- 
ers were  arrested  for  new  crimes. 

Only  a  few  of  our  police  departments 
in  the  major  cities  are  able  to  reci-uit  to 
full  strength.  As  a  result,  our  rehabilita- 
tion programs  are  not  working  and  police 
foices  lack  significant  strength  to  cor>e 
effectively  with  ciime. 

It  is  time  we  attack  the  crime  problem 
directly  instead  of  spreading  our  fire 
with  hit  or  miss  programs.  Existing  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  of  the  Con- 
gress do  not  have  the  flexibility  to  pro- 
duce anything  but  fragmentary  pro- 
grams, but  a  unified,  vitalized,  less 
circuitous  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 


gress to  attack  the  problem  head  on  can 
be  accomplished  by  a  joint  committee  to 
investigate  crime. 

The  National  Crime  Commission  task 
force  on  science  and  technology  con- 
cluded that  the  greatest  single  need 
throughout  the  Nation's  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  system  is  in-depth 
research.  I  believe  that  re.search  and 
knowledge  combined  with  action  are  the 
principles  with  which  we  can  resolve  the 
dilemma  of  crime. 

The  urgency  of  dealing  effectively  with 
this,  our  most  critical  domestic  problem, 
need  not  be  reemphasized.  In  this  respect, 
the  establishment,  as  soon  as  possible,  of 
a  joint  committee  on  crime  seems  to  be 
the  best  and  most  efficient  way  to  get 
down  to  the  basic  issues. 

A  national  clearinphouse  of  crime  will 
make  it  possible  for  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials and  agencies  in  every  sector  of 
the  coimtry  to  draw  on  each  other's 
knowledge  and  experience. 

Many  times,  some  individual,  group,  or 
agency  has  a  particular  knowledge  of  a 
ceitain  aspect  of  criminal  justice  which 
he  or  it  Is  unable  to  share  because  of  lack 
of  communication  within  the  system. 
Either  others  do  not  know  that  the  Indi- 
vidual or  group  knows  anything  or  the 
individual  or  group  is  unaware  that  its 
knowledge  is  unique. 

A  joint  committee  formed  to  investi- 
gate all  aspects  of  crime  will  gather  in- 
formation from  these  .«;ourccs  and  listen 
to  views  of  citizens  and  law  enforcement 
officials  across  the  country.  It  then  will 
be  able  to  combine  its  entire  spectrum  of 
knowledge  into  coherent  legislative  pro- 
posals. 

Since  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  IMr.  Pepper)  first  intro- 
duced Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  1  on  the 
first  day  of  last  session.  110  Representa- 
tives and  31  Senators  have  Introduced 
Identical  proposals.  I  hope  this  is  indica- 
tion of  fast  passage  of  this  most  needed 
and  urgent  piece  of  legislation. 

Our  Nation  rides  the  wave  of  peril. 
Danger  is  imminent  if  the  Congress  does 
not  restore  in  the  jieople  a  confidence 
that  their  security  is  being  safeguarded: 
that  America  the  beautiful  Is  truly  the 
land  of  the  free. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  House  Joint  Resolution  1  which 
would  create  a  Joint  Committee  To  In- 
vestigate Crime.  I  urge  favorable  House 
action. 

The  statistics  of  the  FBI.  the  letters 
of  our  constituents,  and  our  own  appre- 
hensions as  we  walk  the  city  streets,  tell 
us  of  tlie  serious  crime  problem  in  Amer- 
ica. 

In  recent  years,  the  ciime  rate  has  been 
increasing  approximately  six  times  faster 
than  the  rate  of  population  growth.  Not 
only  are  there  more  crimes  being  com- 
mitted but  there  are  more  repeaters. 
Crime  has  become  a  way  of  life  for  more 
and  more  people. 

Crime  control  is  essential  to  the  sur- 
vival of  our  cities.  It  is  ultimately  re- 
lated, moreover,  to  the  problems  of  racial 
tensions  and  the  twin  phenomena  of 
•flight  and  blight." 

Congress  has  shown  its  concern  witli 
the  i-ecent  passage  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act.  The  crea- 
tion of  a  joint  committee  is  needed,  in 
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my  judgment,  to  focus  sustained,  not 
fragmentary,  congressional  attention  on 
crime  and  the  criminal  law. 

I  believe  the  House,  by  supporting  this 
resolution.  wiU  make  itself  more  effec- 
tive in  working  on  the  problems  of  street 
crime,  organized  crime,  the  courts,  and 
law  enforcement. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
the  resolution  before  the  House  to  estab- 
lish a  Joint  Committee  To  Investigate 
Criminal  Activities  in  the  United  States. 
As  one  of  the  original  cosponsors  of  the 
measure.  I  am  aw^are  of  the  vital  purpo.se 
it  will  serve  for  tlie  Congress  and  tlie 
Nation. 

We  all  know  of  the  rising  uicidence  of 
crime  in  the  United  States.  We  also  know 
of  the  need  for  Congress  to  respond  to 
tlie  needs  of  the  Nation  in  combating  this 
cancer.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  us  today  in  support  of  the  resolu- 
tion, so  that  the  House  and  Senate  can 
be  provided  with  firsthand  iiifoimation 
needed  in  dealing  with  tliis  national 
dis*^race. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
continue  to  combat  crime  we  need  more 
action  on  sound  iilanninR.  We  have 
passed  an  omnibus  ciime  bill.  We  have 
received  the  President's  National  Crime 
Commission  report.  We  are  considering 
legislation  on  gun  control  and  other 
aspects  of  the  crime  problem.  But  no- 
where in  Congress  are  all  aspects  of  crime 
and  lawlessness  accurately  evaluated  as 
a  guide  to  the  future.  A  committee  such 
as  this  would  give  proper  mcclianism  for 
evaluating  past  programs  and  current 
information,  and  recommend  future  ac- 
tion. 

Please  note  FBI  Director  Hoover's  tes- 
timony earlier  this  year  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  The  sta- 
tistics he  presented  were  disheartening 
for  all  Americans  who  believe  in  law  and 
order  as  the  bulwark  of  democracy.  Mr. 
Hoover  noted  tliat  serious  crime  rose  88 
percent  from  i960  through  1967,  while 
our  population  increased,  but  10  percent. 

The  critical  nature  of  the  problem  re- 
quires prompt  legislative  action  and  the 
continuing  nature  of  the  problem  shows 
need  to  create  machinery  for  sober 
evaluation  upon  which  to  base  future  ac- 
tions. 

Effective  action  in  tlie  disposition  yjl 
criminal  cases  must  also  come  in  the 
courts  where  leniency  in  dealing  with 
criminals — particularly  tliose  wlio  are 
repeaters — is  tlie  order  of  the  day  in  far 
too  many  instances. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution  sjionsored  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida and  I  congratulate  llie  gentleman 
on  his  persistent  efforts  in  seeking  pas- 
sage of  this  measure.  As  the  sponsor  of 
an  identical  resolution,  I  sliare  the 
gentleman's  earnest  hope  that  this 
House  will  act  favorably  to  establish  a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime. 
The  time  for  such  a  committee  is  long 
overdue.  The  much  talked  about  crime 
problem  is  reaching  epidemic  propor- 
tions. Attacks  on  person  and  property 
are  commonplace  occurrences,  riots  and 
public  disturbances  are  no  longer  isolat- 
ed phenomena,  organized  crime  is  sys- 
tematically sapping  the  economic  and 
moral  strength  of  the  Nation  at  the  rate 


of  billions  of  dollars  and  countless  ruined 
lives  per  year.  I  think  it  unnccessar>'  to 
cite  alarming  crime  statistics — many 
who  follow  tlie  public  media  or  live  or 
work  in  urban  or  suburban  environ- 
ments are  already  greatly  alarmed. 

It  is  now  time  for  action  to  put  an  end 
to  public  fears  of  further  por.sonal  in- 
jury or  property  loss  through  lawlessness 
and  disorder.  Congress  has  ahcady  taken 
an  important  step  in  the  direction  of  re- 
establishing law  and  order  by  the  pas- 
sage of  tlio  Omnibus  Safe  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  Act. 

Manv  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Pre.sident's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  the  Administration  of  Ju.stice 
have  been  k  gis'ativcly  and  administra- 
tively implemented.  But  v.e  must  do 
.  more. 

By  establishing  a  joint  committee  to 
investigate  and  study  all  aspects  of  crime 
in  the  United  States  we  can  a.ssure  that 
tlic  work  begun  by  the  President's  Crime 
Commission  will  continue  and  that  new 
legislative  recommendations  will  be  made 
in  the  war  on  crime  initiated  by  the 
Congress  with  the  passage  on  the  omni- 
bus crime  bill. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  in  establish- 
ing this  joint  bipaitisan  committee  we  do 
not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  juris- 
diction of  other  standing  committees  of 
Congress.  The  joint  committee  would  not 
be  empowered  to  bring  legislation  to  the 
floor  of  either  House,  but  would  be  re- 
quired to  channel  its  legislative  recom- 
mendations through  the  existing  com- 
mittees of  Congress.  The  joint  committee 
would  thus  serve  as  an  intelligence  center 
to  coordinate  the  Congress'  anticrime  ef- 
fort and  to  focus  congressional  and  pub- 
lic attention  on  the  ever-mounting  crime 
problem,  a  full-time  responsibility  which 
no  other  committee  of  the  Congress  is 
able  to  exclusively  undertake.  It  also 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  work  of 
the  joint  committee  would  include  the  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  organized  crime, 
a  recommendation  strongly  urged  by  the 
President's  Crime  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  too  long  much  of  the 
re.sponsibility  for  making  legislative  re- 
commendations for  the  pievention  and 
control  of  crime  has  been  borne  by  the 
executive  branch.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
this  has  been  primarily  due  to  the  fact 
that  Congress  lacked  much-needed  in- 
formation concerning  this  complex  so- 
cial problem.  By  the  passage  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  1  we  can  assure  that 
Congre.'^s  will  reassert,  with  new  vigor, 
its  traditional  prerogatives  in  the  initia- 
tion and  evaluation  of  effective  anticrime 
lesislatioM. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  1.  creating  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee To  Investigate  Crime,  originally  in- 
troduced by  my  colleague.  Claude  Pep- 
per, of  Florida.  I  cosponsored  tliis  meas- 
ure and  would  like  to  urge  its  immediate 
adoption  by  the  House. 

This  mea.sure  would  create  a  joint 
committee  of  the  Congress  composed  of 
seven  Members  of  the  House  and  seven 
Members  of  the  Senate.  The  investiga- 
tion of  crime  by  the  Congress  is  of  major 
importance.  The  investigation  of  the 
causes  and  possible  solution  of  our  rising 
crime  problem  should  not  be  left  entirely 


to  the  executive  branch  of  Government, 
This  would  amount  to  an  abdication  of 
responsibility  by  the  Congress  in  this 
area. 

Crime  during  this  decade  has  increas- 
ingly occupied  the  attention  of  this 
coiuitry.  It  shares  the  spotUght  with 
Vietnam  a.s  one  of  the  most  important 
i:  sues  of  the  day.  A  Gallup  poll  this  Feb- 
ruary showed  that  Americans  believed 
crime  and  lawlessness  to  be  the  most 
important  domestic  problem  facing  the 
country,  for  the  fiist  time  in  the  history 
of  the  poll.  The  preliminary  estimates 
for  1967  sliow  a  total  "crime  index"  of- 
fense rise  of  17  percent  in  the  cities.  16 
lierceni  in  suburban  areas,  and  13  per- 
cent in  riual  areas.  The  outlook  for  the 
future  does  not  appear  hopeful  since  we 
are  bpconiing  increasingly  urtmn  and 
suburban.  Our  population  is  yoimger  and 
more  urbanized  than  at  any  previous  pe- 
riod in  oiu-  history  and  this  is  certainly 
a  major  factor  in  the  increase  of  crime. 
A  chart  in  tlie  1966  edition  of  the  FBI's 
uniform  crime  reix>rts  show  that  49.4 
percent  of  all  persons  arrested  for  se- 
rious crimes  were  under  18;  74.7  percent 
weie  under  25. 

These  statistics  are  not  accoiuited  for 
by  a  proportionate  inci-ease  in  the  popu- 
lation. The  1966  Clime  figiue  represents 
a  62-percent  increase  over  the  1960  fig- 
ure; the  population  during  the  same  pe- 
riod increased  9  percent. 

Presenting  you  with  these  statistics 
is  of  course  canying  coal  to  Newcastle. 
All  Members  of  Congress  know  crime  is 
.serious. 

Crime  is  endangering  our  property 
and  our  person.  Beyond  this,  the  fear  of 
crime  is  affecting  the  quality  of  every- 
day American  life.  A  crime  commission 
survey  showed  that,  of  a  repi-esentative 
.sample  of  Americans,  one-third  do  not 
belie\e  it  is  safe  to  walk  alone  in  their 
neighborhoods  at  night.  A  second  study, 
conducted  in  major  crime  areas  in  two 
large  cities,  indicated  that  almost  half 
of  those  interviewed  stayed  off  their 
streets  at  night,  and  one-fifth  w  anted  to 
move  to  a  safer  neighborhood.  This  is  a 
serious  state  of  affairs;  We  aic  becoming 
a  friglitened  society. 

Surveys  conducted  by  the  President's 
Crime  Commission  in  high  crime  areas 
revealed  from  2  to  10  times  as  much 
Clime  as  that  reported.  The  major  rea- 
.son  given  surveying  teams  for  not  rc- 
jiorting  crimes  to  tire  police  was  the  be- 
lief that  the  police  could  not  do  any- 
thing. 

These  are  difficult  times  on  the  do- 
mestic front,  and  even  when  actual 
crimes  are  not  involved,  the  policeman 
is  caught  in  the  middle  in  the  various  up- 
heavals shaking  this  countiT  He  is  a 
symbol  to  the  ghettx)  Negro  of  the  white, 
middle-class  establishment.  He  is  a  sym- 
bol to  rebellious  teenagers  of  the  author- 
ity of  parents  and  society  against  wliich 
they  are  rebelling.  He  is  alternately  ac- 
cused of  bmtahty  and  of  somehow  being 
resixinsible  for  the  crime  wave  through 
excessive  leniency.  The  ixilice  are  rc- 
siwnsible  neither  for  the  inequities  of  our 
society  nor  for  the  gap  between  the  gen- 
erations, their  role,  now  as  in  the  past, 
is  to  enforce  the  law — all  the  laws — in 
order  to  insure  llie  safety  of  the  law- 
abiding  citizen. 
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The  police  in  this  Icountry  ar* 
through  no  fault  or  c  holce  of  their 
own — understaffed,  und(  rpald,  and  all 
too  often,  unsupported  by  the  people 
they  are  risking  their  Uv  ?s  to  protect.  It 
is  my  firm  conviction  th  it  they  deserve 
all  the  support  we  can  gife  them.  By  we, 
I  mean  the  private  < 
groups,  the  Government 
Congress.  By  support,  I 
support   as   well   as   gocil 
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We  have  all  been  greatly  disturbed  by 
our  national  crime  problem.  It  is  obvious 
something  must  be  done — and  done  soon. 
We  cannot  allow  this  continued  disre- 
gard of  law  and  order.  Our  police  depart- 
ments must  be  supported  and  the  law 
must  be  enforced. 

However,  our  national  problem  lies 
deeper  than  this.  It  has  roots  not  yet 
fully  explored.  That  is  why  a  joint  con- 
gressional committee,  empowered  to  call 
witnesses,  hold  hearings  and  make  legis- 
lative recommendations  to  the  appropri- 
ate committee,  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  together 
today  in  support  of  this  most  worthwhile 
resolution.  We  are  faced  with  a  national 
problem.  The  Congress  cannot  afford  to 
turn  its  back  on  it.  We  are  here  to  rep- 
resent the  people,  and  the  people 
throughout  the  land  are  worried  about 
the  future  of  this  country. 

Let  us  act  positively  today. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sr)onsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  1,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  supporting 
this  needed  legislation  to  set  up  a  Joint 
House-Senate  Committee  To  Investigate 
Crime. 

There  was  already  a  crying  need  for 
such  a  committee  when  this  resolution 
was  first  introduced  in  Congress.  The 
need  is  much  greater  today.  The  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  has  revealed  that 
serious  crime  in  the  United  States  in- 
creased an  alarming  88  percent  from  1960 
throuRh  1967.  The  FBI  now  reports  that 
another  17-percent  increase  in  serious 
crime  was  experienced  during  the  first 
3  months  of  this  year  compared  to  the 
first  quarter  of  1967. 

Now  that  the  omnibus  crime  bill  has 
become  the  law  of  the  land,  and  other 
legislation  dealing  with  lawlessness  is 
either  on  the  books  or  about  to  be  con- 
sidered, it  is  tipie  that  the  Congress  take 
a  long,  liard  look  at  the  overall  dfrection 
we  are  going. 

Only  through  a  joint  House-Senate 
committee  can  we  effectively  analyze 
present  laws,  evaluate  new  suggestions, 
and  fulfill  our  lawmaking  responsibili- 
ties. We  need  this  Important  tool  for  use 
in  the  continuing  fight  against  crime, 
which  is  increasing  in  this  country  nine 
times  as  fast  as  the  population  increases. 
The  growing  problem  must  prompt  us  to 
create  the  machinery  needed  for  sober 
evaluation  upon  which  to  base  future  ac- 
tions. Creating  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Crime  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In  ac- 
cord with  the  general  aims  and  purjxjses 
of  House  Joint  Resolution.  1. 

During  recent  years  numerous  com- 
mittees and  commissions  have  been 
created  throughout  the  coimto  to  study 
the  crime  problem  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations as  to  how  best  we  might  cope 
with  it.  Despite  this  the  crime  situation 
has  not  improved.  It  has  gotten  worse. 

Blue  ribbon  commissions  serve  an 
extremely  worthwhile  purpKJse  but  their 
accomplishments  are  inevitably  diluted 
because  they  cease  to  exist  and  when  they 
do  their  work  tends  to  be  forgotten.  There 
is.  typically,  a  lack  of  followthrough. 

Doubtless  crime  needs  more  study  and 
continued  study;  more  important 
though,  there  is  a  need  for  followthrough 
on  the  study  already  completed  and  for 


Instant  followthrough  on  the  study  yet 
to  be  completed. 

I  can  think  of  no  group  more  emi- 
nently qualified  nor  more  logically  sit- 
uated to  insure  followthrough  on  its  own 
findings  and  recommendations  and  on 
its  own  findings  and  recommendations 
and  on  those  of  other  groups  than  a  joint 
committee  of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
at  the  very  front  door  of  the  legislative 
process. 

In  my  view,  however,  this  resolution 
creating  such  a  committee  can  be  im- 
provi-fi.  To  this  end  I  would,  if  the  parlia- 
mentar,>  situation  permitted,  offer  two 
amendments. 

Section  2  of  the  present  resolution  de- 
lineates the  functions  of  the  proposed 
joint  committee.  There  are  nine  sepa- 
rate subsections  which,  in  siun,  are 
broad  and  sweeping  but  which,  sepa- 
rately, are  specific  and  narrow. 

Nowhere  in  section  2,  however,  do  I 
find  one  mention  of  the  term  "organized 
crime".  This  is  unthinkable.  There  is  a 
co'ing  need  for  this  committee  to  devote 
a  substantial  amount  of  its  time  to  an  In- 
vestigation of  all  the  ramifications  of  or- 
ganized crime. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission 
recommended  the  creation  of  a  specific 
"permanent  joint  congressional  commit- 
tee" to  deal  with  organized  crime. 

They  said,  and  I  quote  from  the  re- 
port of  that  distinguished  commission: 

To  give  necessary  Impetus  to  a  continuing 
drive  against  organized  crime,  the  public 
must  be  constantly  informed  of  its  mani- 
festations and  Influences.  The  changing  na- 
ture of  organized  criminal  activities  also  re- 
quires that  legislators  constantly  nnalyisfl 
needs  for  new  substantive  and  procedural 
provisions. 

A  permanent  committee  would  focus  the 
interest  of  those  members  of  Congress  who 
have  in  the  past  displayed  concern  with  the 
problem,  and  would  involve  a  greater  num- 
ber of  legislators  than  at  present.  It  could 
mean  that  there  would  be  a  larger  staff  to 
concentrate  on  the  problem  and  to  permit 
consideration  of  the  Implications  of  any  new 
legislation  for  organized  crime.  In  addition, 
the  creation  of  such  a  committee  would  place 
the  prestige  of  the  U.S.  Congress  behind  the 
proposition  that  organized  crime  la  a  na- 
tional problem  of  the  highest  priority. 

The  Commission  noted  that  in  Feb- 
ruary 1967,  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 
Representative  William  C.  Cramer,  in- 
troduced a  bill  calling  for  the  creation 
of  a  joint  congressional  committee  on 
organized  crime  to.  in  the  words  of  the 
Commission,  "implement  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  Commission."  The 
Commission  referred  to  H.R.  6054. 

The  first  amendment  I  would  favor 
would  be  the  substance  of  H.R.  6054. 

The  Crime  Commission  said  that  a 
separate  joint  committee  on  organized 
crime  ought  to  be  formed.  I  support  a 
joint  committee  on  crime  in  general  but 
I  feel  that  this  specific  recommendation 
of  the  Crime  Commission  ought  to  be 
specifically  written  into  the  pending 
resolution  to  give  it  the  dignity  it 
deserves. 

The  second  amendment  I  wish  I  might 
offer  concerns  a  somewhat  more  sophis- 
ticated, but  no  less  important,  subject. 
I  feel  that  the  joint  committee  should 
undertake,  and  that  the  pending  resolu- 
tion should  specifically  authorize,  a  full- 
scale    examination    of     the    structure. 
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jurisdiction  and  responsibilities  of  the 
entire  Federal  law-enforcement  system. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  define 
and  that  of  the  President  to  enforce 
Federal  criminal  law.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  both  the  Congress  and  the 
President  to  maintain  effective  law  en- 
forcement within  the  confines  of  the 
National  Government's  criminal  juris- 
diction. Effective  law  enforcement  at 
all  levels  of  government  demands  effi- 
cient organization  and  delegation  of 
responsibilities. 

In  my  view  there  is  little  system,  little 
method,  little  coordination,  and  httle 
order  in  the  Federal  Government's  ap- 
proach to  crime.  Today  it  is  a  crazy- 
quilt  of  departments,  bureaus,  and 
agencies  with  competing  responsibilities, 
duplicative  staffiiig,  poor  communica- 
tions and  self-defeating  jealousies  and 
suspicions.  There  is  confusion,  duplica- 
tion, competition  and  jurisdictional  jeal- 
ousy occurring  in  the  executive  branch 
among  its  20  different  laws-enforce- 
ment and  uive-stigative  agencies,  four 
Independent  agencies  and  eight  Cabmet 
Departments  with  investigative  and  en- 
forcement authority. 

The  Federal  law-enforcement  estab- 
lishment has  become  so  complex  and 
overlapping  that  no  one  knows  how- 
much  duphcation  really  exists.  No  one 
knows  how  frequently  two  or  more  agen- 
cies are  working  on  the  same  problem 
or  case.  No  one  knows  how  extensive 
Interagency  competition  and  suspicion 
really  is.  No  one  knows  when  one  agency 
may,  in  effect,  be  coimteracting  another. 
These  facts  are  well  known.  The  ad- 
ministration has  not  taken  any  steps  to 
bring  order  to  tlus  chaos.  More  than  3 
months  ago  a  reorganization  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  was  debated 
ri^-ht  hei-e  on  the  House  floor.  It  was  a 
merger  of  the  Narcotic  and  Drug  Abuse 
Control  Bureaus  into  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

I  opposed  that  merger  but  not  because 
I  felt  it  was  inherently  bad.  I  opposed  it 
because  I  felt  Congress  had  too  little 
evidence  before  it  to  justify  the  mei-ger 
and  that  we  had  taken  too  little  time 
to  study  it.  More  important,  I  opposed 
that  merger  because  I  felt  the  piecemeal 
approach  to  reorganizing  the  Federal 
law-enforcement  effort  was  all  wrong- 
that  tills  should  not  be  undertaken  bit 
by  bit  but  that  it  should  come  about  after 
careful  deliberation  and  examination  of 
the  entire  system. 

I  do  not  want  to  say  "I  told  you  so 
but  that  is  exactly  what  I  have  to  say. 
The   narcotics  reorganization  was  pre- 
sented to  Congress  as  a  life  and  death 
matter— it  was  urgent   the  administra- 
tion said— not  a  moment  could  be  lost. 
Congress  was  steamrollered  into  approv- 
ing  it.  ,    .         ..     . 
Well,  3  months  have  passed  since  that 
approval.  The  merged  agency  has  been 
Ci-eated  in  name  and  two  deputy  direc- 
tors have  been  appointed,  each  of  whom 
was  the  chief  of  one  of  the  old  merged 
agencies.  But  no  director  has  been  ap- 
poinlcd.   The   structure   is   exactly    the 
some  as  before.  The  bad  part  is  that 
no-vv  there  is  no  leadership  at  the  top 
be^-nuse  the  top  spot  has  not  been  filled. 
I  think  we  made  a  mistake  with  that 
reoi-ganization.  We  should  not  make  it 
again.  There  is  a  need  for  complete  re- 


organization of  the  Federal  sj'stem  and 
the  joint  committee  should  undertake  the 
study  at  once. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  matter  of  utmost 
importance  and  that  it  should  be  spe- 
cifically written  into  the  pending  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  1.  to  establish 
a  House-Senate  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Crime. 

Franklv.  I  do  not  think  we  need  f.ny 
more  statistics  than  those  that  already 
exist  to  tell  us  how  bad  crime  is  m  the 
United  States.  We  already  know  that 
most  crimes  today  are  committed  by  15- 
ycar-olds;  we  already  know  that  most 
Climes  are  committed  by  second  offend- 
ers" and  we  already  know  that  many 
criiiics  are  committed  by  individuals  who 

are  on  parole. 

T  Ir.  Speaker,  the  .situation  in  the  coun- 
tiT  is  that  the  courts  are  not  convicting 
criminals,  iwlice  are  being  kept  in  many 
cases  from  enforcing  the  law,  and  tne 
result  is  that  respect  for  the  law  is  break- 
ing down.  Statistics  show  that  today 
only  one  in  eight  persons  arrested  is 
convicted. 

As  for  a  House-Senate  coir.mittce  to 
inve.<?tieate  this  matter.  I  think  it  might 
point  UP  what  is  wrong  and  help  arou.se 
public  indignation  to  a  point  that  soc.cty 
receives  the  protection  it  deserve.^. 

Mr  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  fear  S(.alks 
the  streets  of  these  United  States.  The 
fantastic  rise  in  crimes  of  violence  in  ex- 
cess of  the  increase  in  population  is 
astounding. 

What  are  the  reasons?  "What  can  be 
done  about  it? 

One  thing  I  think  we  can  do  is  pass 
House  Joint  Resolution  1.  which  would 
set  up  a  joint  committee  of  the  Congress 
to  investigate  all  aspects  of  crime  in  this 
Nation  and  to  report  its  findings  to  the 
C&npre.ss  of  this  Nation. 

An  honest  attempt  has  been  made  by 
law-enforcement  officials,  the  executive 
branch,  the  press,  and  others  to  find  solu- 
tions. It  is  obvious  that  we  have  failed 
thus  far. 

We  cannot,  however,  afford  not  to  con- 
tinue to  try- 

This  commission  would  be  composed 
of  seven  Members  of  the  House  and  seven 
from  the  Senate  and  would  be  bipartisan 
in  its  makeup.  Certainly  this  problem  is 
so  serious  that  it  cannot  be  even  par- 
tially considered  in  a  political  vein. 

The  very  heart  and  life  of  America  de- 
pends UDon  how  well  we  meet  this  grow- 
ing crisis.  In  the  midst  of  the  richest  land 
mankind  has  ever  known,  violence, 
crime,  and  disresiJect  for  law  J^nd  order 
rears  its  Uiily  head. 

Let  us  put  the  full  weight  of  the 
elt'cted  officials  of  the  American  people 
behind  a  study  which  would  be  carried 
out  by  this  commission.  Our  land  cries 
out  for  solutions.  If  this  commission 
could  just  get  us  started  on  the  right 
path,  then  all  of  its  work  would  have 
been  very  well  worthwhile. 

Mr.  KELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  s'jijpoit  of  the  pending  joint  resolu- 
tion, which  would  create  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee To  Investigate  Crime. 

I  am  in  full  support  of  this  legislation 
and  have  introduced  a  similar  .ioint 
resolution,  my  resolution  being  House 
Joint  Resolution  373. 


This  Congress  has  shown  great  con- 
cern with  the  problems  of  crime  and  law 
enforcement  and  we  have  not  failed  to 
act  in  legislating  throughout  this  field. 

Although  we  have  made  great  strides 
in  providing  the  neces.sarj-  weapons  t-o 
combat  crime,  it  is  still  necessary  that 
we  proceed  much  further  than  we  have 
to  date. 

The  establishment  of  a  joint  congres- 
sional committee  to  study  crime  is  the 
foremost  step  in  an  all-out  campaign, 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  lead  the  way 
in  a  nationwide  effort  to  attempt  to 
understand  and  control  crime. 

It  is  high  time  that  Congress  take 
a  little  more  initiative  in  the  war  on 
crime  and  I  believe  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  special  conprcFsional  commit- 
tee will  iJermit  us  to  obtain  a  wider 
knowledge  of  the  cau.-^cs  of  crime  and, 
based  upon  the  findings  of  the  commit- 
tee, we  can  promulgate  laws  which  will 
provide  us  with  adequate  means  to  face 
the  gigantic  crime  crisis  of  our  Nation. 
The  1966  crime  report  sliows  that  there 
were  approximately  3'i  million  crimes 
of  serious  character  reported  in  that 
year.  This  is  a  ll-perc.'nt  increase  over 
1965  and  this  percentage  will  show 
another  increase  when  the  1967  statistics 
are  available. 

Mr.  Sneaker,  this  crime  trend  must  be 
rrverscd.  Even  though  Congress  has  al- 
ready enacted  several  measures  to  com- 
bat crime  and  provide  assistance  to  law- 
enforcement  officers,  we  ttill  face  the 
plain  fact  that  we  have  a  hiah  cnn.e 
factor  still  on  our  hands. 

I  believe  thaj,  the  i;^.ajority  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  share  my  deep  con- 
cern and  the  sense  of  urgency  in  this 
matter  and  it  is  my  e.'^mest  desire  and 
hoi>e  tliat  the  joint  resolution  will  re- 
ceive overwhelming  approval  at  the  con- 
clu.sion  of  this  debate. 

Congress  can  and  mu.st  lead  the  way 
in  the  all-out  fight  to  prevent  the 
furtlier  spread  of  crime  and  the  cnme 
epidemic  which  is  reaching  into  every 
area  of  our  countrj'. 

The  creation  of  a  Joint  Committee  To 
Investigate  Crime  will  give  Congress  the 
opportunity  to  evaluate  the  situation  and 
propose  legislation  on  its  own  initiative, 
rather  than  depending  upon  researcn 
done  bv  outside  committees  and  commis- 
sions and  relying  solely  upon  their 
recommendations. 

I  urge  tliat  we  pass  this  legislation 
without  a  single  vole  af:ainst  it. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  1.  au- 
thorizing the  establishment  of  a  Joint 
Committee  To  Investigate  Crime. 

This  resolution,  of  which  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  cosponsor  along  vith  over  100 
Members  of  this  House,  commits  t!ie 
Congress  to  an  investication  of  one  of  our 
Nation's  most  pressing  problems,  the  con- 
stantly increasing  crime  rate.  It  wouid 
create  a  bipartisan  committee  made  up 
of  seven  Members  each  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate.  They 
would  be  charged  with  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  causes  and  the  effects  of  crim.e 
in  our  society.  Even  more  important, 
they  will  be  asked  to  recommend 
measures  which  will  reduce,  control,  and 
prevent  crime:  improve  the  detection 
of  crime,  the  law-enforcement  process. 
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and  the  administration  o 
increase  respect  for  law. 

In  the  United  States  toAy 
reached  critical  and  dang 
lions.  In  1965,  more  than  2 
ican.s     were     received     in 
juvenile  training  schools 
probation.  Preliminary 
1967  indicate  a   16-peri 
crime  over  1966.  For  the 
of  1968.  preliminary  figun 
jiercent  increase  over  the 
1967.  Today,  one  boy  in 
f erred  to  juvenile  court  di 
lescence.  Moreover,  the  f 
appear  much  brighter.  A  C 
sion  study  indicates  that 
cent  of  all  male  children 
the  United  States  will  be 
nontrafflc  violation  during 

We   liave  passed  the  o|nn 
control  bill  which  will 
million  to  the  State  and  1 
ties  to  improve  the  quality 
ness  of  law-  enforcement  ii 
It  is  my  fervent  hope  tha 
a  strong  gun  control  law, 
visions    for   licensing    anc 
before  adjournment.  How 
these  measures  strike  at 
of  this  serious  national  pro 
this  committee  to  oversee 
the  entire  tragic  situation 
mend   adequate   measure: 
and  control  crime. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield 
pui^lied  gentleman  froi.i  I. 

D.^NIELSl. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Spe 
support  of  this  resolution 
commend    the    distinguisied 
sentleman  in  thj  well  fo 
ship  of  uhis  fine  piece  of  le: 

Mr.    Speaker,    as    a 
happy  to  be  able  to  join 
friend,  th**  able  gentlemai: 
the  Honorable  Claude 
-so  many  years  has  been 
Representative  of  the  pecfjl 
both   in   this   House   and 
body  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  ir 
sage  of  this  bill  as  an  indie  i 
Congress  is  determined  t 
on  crime,  and  more  impo 
intend  to  win  that  war 

It  is  not  enough  to  tal 
in  the  streets.  It  is  time  t 
and  this  is  the  -irst  step, 
this  14-member  joint 
showing  our  determinator 
ingness  to  throw  all  the  r 
Nation  into  cutting  our  st 
rate. 

In  conclusion.  I  comme|id 
man  from  Florida  for  his 
ship  and  for  his  ability 
turn  the  popular  will  into 
lation. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank 

Mr.    HALEY.    Mr 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I 
guished  colleague 
Haley]. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr. 
to  join  in  commending 
Florida  for  offering  this  r< 
that  the  committee  will  c 
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we  might  be  able  to  do  to  stop  this  crime 
wave.  I  hope  the  committee  also  will 
figure  out  some  way  to  get  the  judges  of 
this  Nation  to  enforce  the  laws  and  to 
put  the  people  in  jail  who  belong  there. 
Then  probably  we  would  not  have  such 
a  crime  wave. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  Monacan!. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question.  I 
fully  agree  with  what  he  has  said  about 
crime  being  the  top  national  problem  in 
the  minds  of  our  citizens  and  I  support 
the  objectives  of  his  resolution. 

I  myself  introduced  a  resolution  some- 
what similar  to  his,  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  in  my  resolution 
toward  the  coordination  of  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  enforcement  officials  at  the 
different  levels  of  government,  local. 
State,  and  Federal.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man would  explain  to  what  extent,  if 
any,  his  resolution  contains  this  approach 
to  the  problem  of  crime  control? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  If  the  distinguished 
Rcntleman  will  look  at  section  2,  on  page 
2.  he  will  find  this  subject  is  one  of  the 
specific  subjects  of  jurisdiction  of  the 
joint  committee. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  am  happy  to  hear 
that.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  House  Joint 
Resolution  1.  The  critical  importance  of 
improving  crime  prevention  and  law  en- 
forcement is  evident  to  all.  Indeed,  it  is 
the  prime  responsibility  of  government 
to  provide  security  for  its  citizens  by  pro- 
tecting to  the  fullest  extent  both  lives 
and  property. 

The  formation  of  a  congressional  com- 
mittee to  analyze  criminal  activity  and 
to  conduct  hearings  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  better  law-enforcement  pro- 
cedures is  a  worthwhile  move  although 
the  main  and  vital  effort  must  be  made 
in  the  judicial  and  enforcement  system 
itself. 

On  the  morning  of  April  4.  1968.  I 
introduced  House  Resolution  1128.  a  res- 
olution to  establish  a  Select  Committee 
on  Coordinated  Crime  Control  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  That  very 
evening  there  occurred  the  tragic  as- 
sassination of  Martin  Luther  King.  The 
murder  of  Mr.  King  and  the  riots  in 
Washington,  and  in  other  cities,  which 
were  a  consequence  of  this  senseless  deed 
clearly  demonstrated  the  need  for  firm 
action  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  our 
peacekeeping. 

House  Resolution  1128  differs  from 
House  Joint  Resolution  1  in  that  the 
membership  of  the  committee  in  my  bill 
was  exclusively  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  welcome  the  participation 
of  the  Senate  in  the  composition  of  the 
proposed  committee  as  provided  for  in 
House  Joint  Resolution  1.  The  extended 
breadth  of  the  committee  and  the 
broader  scope  of  its  objectives  could  be 
helpful  if  they  do  not  impede  the  com- 
mittee by  their  very  diversity. 

In  supporting  House  Joint  Resolution  1, 
I  do  so  with  two  reservations  to  its  com- 


parative restrictions.  The  language  of 
House  Resolution  1128  provided  for  closer 
coordination  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
law-enforcement  a.gcncies  in  this  critical 
area.  I  resret  that  the  provisions  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  1,  which  do  touch 
upon  this  point,  ao  not  more  emphati- 
cally reflect  the  need  for  cooperative  ef- 
fort at  all  three  levels.  I  will  say  that  the 
assurances  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida I  Mr.  Pepper  I  on  the  potential  for 
improved  law-enforcement  facilities  un- 
der House  Joint  Resolution  1,  have  served 
somewhat  to  allay  my  reservations  on 
this  point. 

My  second  reservation  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  1  is  a  more  serious  one.  The 
tenure  of  the  proposed  committee  is  lim- 
ited to  the  90th  Congress  by  the  addition 
of  section  5  by  the  Rules  Committee.  This 
is  a  critical  limitation  of  the  committee 
and  could  well  make  this  resolution  no 
more  than  the  expression  of  a  pious 
hope. 

The  present  circumstances  recall  the 
recent  campaign  to  create  a  Hou.se 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct. I  took  part  in  the  birth  of  that 
committee,  and  I  well  remember  the 
tempoiai-y  status  assigned  the  committee 
by  the  original  bill.  House  Resolution  418. 
House  Resolution  418  passed  with  my 
support,  but  it  was  a  matter  of  pro- 
found concern  to  me  that  the  tenure 
assigned  tliat  committee  was  so  short.  It 
is  fortunate  that  later  Icsislation  granted 
permanent  status  to  our  Committee  on 
Standards,  but  there  was  no  guarantee  of 
this  in  the  originally  passed  bill.  In  like 
manner,  I  regret  the  short  duration  as- 
signed the  proposed  Joint  Committee  to 
Investigate  Crime  and  hope  that  from  it 
will  develop  a  permanent  and  more  strin- 
gent measure  for  the  control  of  crime  at 
all  levels  of  government,  and  with  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  agencies  at  all 
levels. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
HuncateI. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  commend  the  able  gentleman  from 
Florida  for  his  leadership  on  this  resolu- 
tion, which  I  also  sponsored,  and  I  urge 
all  Members  to  support  him  in  this  re- 
assertion  of  the  legislative  prerogative. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Pickle  1.  who  has  been  very  helpful. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  should  be  commended 
for  his  action.  He  has  pursued  this  reso- 
lution with  dogged  determination.  With- 
out his  leadership  we  would  not  have  this 
resolution  before  us  today. 

I  believe  that  the  House  is  fully 
equipped  to  look  into  these  matters  and 
to  stuay  and  make  reports.  I  believe  we 
can  analyze  as  well  as  anyone  else  in 
the  country. 

When  that  report  is  finished,  we  will 
be  able  to  make  a  more  practical  and 
sensible  report  to  the  Congress. 

Then,  I  hope  that  action  can  be  ac- 
complished. 

Again.  I  salute  the  gentleman  for  his 
leadership.    I    have    been    privileged    to 
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work  with  him  many  times  on  subcom- 
mittee meetings  trying  to  move  this  reso- 
lution along.  He  has  given  great  leader- 
ship, and  we  are  all  indebted  to  him 
for  It. 

Reacting  to  the  overwhelming  demand 
of  the  American  people  for  a  genuine 
fight  against  crime  and  lawlessness,  we 
have  devoted  an  increasing  amount  of 
time  to  the  problem  of  law  enforcement. 
I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  see  the  gen- 
eral support  that  is  being  given  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  1,  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor. 

I  believe  the  joint  committee  approach 
to  the  investigation  of  crime  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  bringing  an  end  to  many 
rampant  forms  of  violations  that  do 
harm  to  our  law-abiding  citizens. 

The  urgent  need  for  a  joint  congres- 
sional committee  on  crime  has  been  dra- 
matically recognized  in  Congress  by  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  nonpartisan  support  of 
this  legislation. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  for 
the  need  of  this  committee  as  one  of  the 
most  powerful  vehicles  in  our  drive 
against  lawlessness  since  crime  has  been 
given  as  the  reason  for  supporting  many 
forms  of  legislation,  without  really  ad- 
dressing the  real  problem  of  crime  itself. 
To  legislate  intelligently  against  crime, 
we  must  coordinate  all  available  infor- 
mation and  the  joint  committee  is  the 
best  way  to  achieve  this  coordination. 

When  we  talk  about  fighting  crime, 
we  are  not  only  discussing  tlie  need  to 
preser\'e  property  and  safety  of  Ameri- 
can citizens,  we  are  speaking  also  of 
preserving  our  character  and  our  Amer- 
ican heritage. 

Our  efforts  here  niu.st  be  tied  to  ac- 
tion. It  must  be  action  impelled  by  in- 
formed citizens  and  propelled  by  their 
support  and  participation  in  local  gov- 
ernment and  their  observation  of  the 
law. 

It  is  not  easy  to  accept  the  fact  that 
we  are  a  Nation  which  prides  itself  on 
being  the  land  of  the  'free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave"  while  at  the  same  time  the 
rising  tide  of  crime  intimidated  many 
of  our  law-abiding  citizens— making 
them  hostages  in  tiieir  own  homes  after 
dark. 

It  is  indeed  staggering  to  look  at  the 
facts  that  cnme  costs  decent  Americans 
more  tlian  $21  billion  annually,  and  even 
more  startling  to  realize  there  is  no  way 
to  measure  our  loss  when  we  lose  trust 
in  our  fellow  citizens  and  feel  insecure 
even  within  the  boundaries  of  our  own 
communities. 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  tlie  average 
American  citizen  is  satisfied  with  this 
status  quo,  and  I  believe  that  as  a  gov- 
ernment charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  the  health  and  welfare  of  its  citizens 
we  need  to  reexamine  our  traditional 
approaches  of  crime  control  and  crime 
prevention  so  as  to  assure  each  and  every 
American  citizen  that  the  matter  of  in- 
dividual safety  still  remains  as  this  Gov- 
ernment's chief  responsibility. 

Law  enforcement,  as  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly stressed,  is  a  local  responsi- 
bility. I  cannot  imagine  that  any  of  us 
v.ould  prefer  the  alternative  of  a  Federal 
police  force.  It  was  to  escape  from  such 
authoritarian  status  that  our  forefathers 
of  all  ethnic  backgrounds  came  to  Amer- 


ica and  built  our  Nation  to  Its  present 
preeminence. 

Tlie  problem  of  crime  is  a  local  prob- 
lem. It  is  a  problem  that  affects  each 
and  everj'  one  of  our  communities,  and 
basically  we  need  to  look  to  the  individ- 
ual communities  for  the  solutions  to 
crime. 

However,  because  of  the  generr.l  na- 
ture of  law  violators  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  see  that  our  communities  are 
equipped  to  fight  crime.  We  must  see 
that  they  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
use  modern  methods  to  combat  the 
criminal  disease,  and  we  must  see  that 
th?y  arc  kept  abreast  with  the  latest 
techniques.  Most  of  all.  wc  must  let  local 
ofTicials  enforce  local  law.  And  we  must 
not  interfere  with  or  hinder  tliem  in  the 
cnf  orcrment  of  our  laws. 

I  believe  tliat  the  approval  of  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Crime  will 
lead  to  new  and  iimovative  methods  of 
finding  solutions  and  methods  to  reduce 
the  growing  volume  of  crime  in  the  Na- 
tion I  think  also  that  it  will  serve  as  a 
tangible  warning  to  the  hooligans  and 
lawbreakers  of  this  country  that  99.44 
percent  of  the  citizens  in  this  Nation 
will  not  tolerate  their  outbreaks  of  law- 
ks.sness  and  v.olcnce. 

We  must  encourage  swift  e.stabash- 
ment  of  this  proposed  committee  to  study 
and  investigate  all  aspects  of  crime  and 
then  offer  to  the  Congress  legislative 
recommendations. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ,       , ,  ♦, 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  able  gentle- 
man from  Nevada  I  Mr.  E.^ringI. 

Mr.  BARING.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  1,  which  I  cosponsored 
with  my  own  bill  House  Joint  Resolution 
1325,  proposing  to  set  up  a  joint  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  to  make  a  study  of 
all  aspects  of  crime  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  respective  Houses  of 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  any  reme- 
dial legislation  which  would  contribute 
to  protecting  the  lives  and  property  oi 
our  people. 

I  feci  that  I  have  an  individual  respon- 
sibility as  well  as  the  Congress  has  a 
collective  responsibility,  to  ti-y  and  see  if 
we  cannot  move  this  countiy  foiAk-ard 
once  again  on  the  path  to  decency  and 
order.  We  here  in  the  Congress  must  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  fight  the  men- 
ace of  crime  in  our  coimtry  and  to  restore 
to  our  people  a  sense  of  security  in  their 
person  and  their  property  against  the 
assault  of  the  criminal. 

Enactment  of  tills  legislation  provides 
a  signal,  and  a  vcrj-  clear  signal  at  that, 
to  the  country  that  we  here  in  the  Con- 
gress are  making  a  national  commitment 
to  war  on  crime. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  able  £eiitle- 

man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  able  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Howard). 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  Lcntleman  for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  join  in  the  commendation  of 
the    rtntleman    from    Florida    for    the 


great  effort  that  he  has  made  in  bring- 
ing this  resolution  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  today.  It  is  through  the  work  of 
this  propo-sed  committee  that  the  Con- 
gress will  know  what  it  can  and  should 
do,  what  it  cannot  nnd  should  not  do 
concerning  crime  in  the  United  States. 
I  am  vei-y  happy  to  be  the  first  Member 
who  followed  his  leadership  in  introduc- 
i;ig  tliis  legislation  and  v.ish  to  thank 
liirn  for  the  service  that  he  is  doing  for 
all  Americans. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Sj>eaker.  I  now  yield 
to  the  able  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  ErovnI. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  thank  the  gentleman 
irom  Florida  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  want  to  join  in  commending  Mm 
for  the  leadership  that  he  has  taken  in 
bringing  this  resolution  to  tlie  floor.  I 
want  to  make  the  statement  that  I  think 
support  for  this  type  of  resolution 
.should  come  unifoi-mly  from  both  sides 
of  tlie  aisle  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
ideological  spectrum.  We  are  all  in  agree- 
ment in  tills  Hou.se  that  we  are  a  nation 
which  lives  under  laws  and  that  respect 
for  the  h'w  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant characteristic  of  our  democ- 
r.icy. 

Unless  v,e  can  find  the  causes  for  tiic 
r rowing  and  widespread  disrespect  and 
flouting  of  tlie  lav.s  of  this  countiy  \ve 
are  really  going  to  be  in  a  serious  prob- 
lem situation.  The  response  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  past  to  matters  of  major 
significance  has  frequently  been  the» 
creation  of  a  special  committee  which 
cut  across  existing  jurisdictional  lines, 
which  I  believe  this  committee  will  do  in 
order  that  we  can  get  at  the  roots  of  a 
problem  which  in  itself  cuts  across  ar- 
tificial boundaries  of  jurisdiction,  and 
so  forth.  This  committee  would  be  an 
extremely  valuable  and  u.seful  step  in 
tliis  direction,  and  I  certainly  hope  that 
all  Members  of  Congress  will  join  in  sup- 
port of  it. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
;  ontleman  vei-y  much  for  his  statement. 
I  now  yield  to  tlie  distinguished  gcn- 
ticman  from  Maryland  I  Mr.  MachenI. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  for  yielding. 
I  do  wisli  to  commend  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  for  his  leadership  in  seeing 
this  resolution  got  to  the  floor  of  the 
Hou.se. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  give  n;y  unqu?,!- 
ified  support  to  House  Joint  Resolution  1. 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  leg- 
islation. It  is  my  opinion  that  creation 
of  tlie  joint  committee  is  a  necessary  step 
in  an  all-out  campaign  to  understand 
and  control  crime. 

Our  crime  rate  is  increasing  eight  times 
faster  than  our  population.  I  know  that 
during  my  3'2  years  in  the  Hou.se,  I  have 
actively  supported  every  major  measure 
we  have  had  before  us  to  fight  the  rising 
crime  rate.  Yet.  I  am  aware  that  more 
must  be  done.  We  must  mobilize  all  levels 
of  government  to  establLsh  programs  to 
do  the  job.  Then  we  must  niamtain  a 
close  check  on  our  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials to  make  sure  that  the  laws  are 
enforced,  quickly,  decisively,  and  fauly. 
To  greatlv  assl.st  In  this  effort,  I  believe 
we  must  pass  House  Joint  Resolution  1  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  to  Investi- 
gate Crime. 
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causes  at  their  roots.  I  bt  ieve  that  cre- 
ation of  a  Joint  Commute  on  Crime  is  a 
necessaiy  step  toward  t4is  end  and  I 
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urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  In 
supporting  House  Joint  Resolution  1. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
able  gentleman. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  ZablockiI. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  extend- 
ing congratulations  to  the  distinguished 
and  esteemed  gentleman  from  Florida. 
Certainly,  sir,  you  have  done  yeoman's 
work  in  this  field  and  you  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  your  ability  in  bringing  this 
resolution  before  us  for  consideration  at 
this  late  date.  I  am  indeed  honored  and 
happy  to  cosponsor  this  proposed 
legislation. 

We  are,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  tragic  high- 
water  mark  In  crime.  In  view  of  the 
ever-Increasing  breakdown  in  law  and 
order  this  congressional  effort  to  probe 
into  crime  and  its  causes  is  more  than 
warranted 

We  all  know  of  the  extensive  studies 
and  reports  that  have  been  completed 
on  the  subject  of  crime.  Individually, 
however,  these  commendable  efforts  do 
not  serve  to  correct  the  problem  with 
which  they  are  all  concerned.  It  Is  in 
that  sense  that  the  correlating  service 
wlilch  this  joint  committee  will  perfoim 
becomes  essential. 

Serving  as  a  type  of  "clearinghouse," 
the  joint  committee  can  bring  together, 
digest,  and  ultimately  mold  into  signifi- 
cant and  effective  legislation  the  numer- 
ous recommendations  and  proposals 
aimed  at  eliminating  cttne  in  our 
country. 

I  would  only  note  further,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  In  passing  this  legislation  Congress 
will  be  asserting  its  prerogative  and  eK- 
ercislng  its  proper  and  constitutionally 
designated  role. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  able  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
I  Mrs.  Sullivan). 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Florida  on 
the  Introduction  of  this  legislation.  I  was 
happy  to  cosponsor  his  proposal  by  intro- 
ducing a  companion  bill.  House  Joint 
^Resolution  1313.  In  my  opinion  there 
has  never  been  a  time  when  this  kind 
of  commission  was  more  needed  than  It 
is  right  now  to  get  to  the  roots  of  our 
horrifying  crime  situation  and  find  solu- 
tions for  one  of  our  gravest  national 
problems. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  fMr.  Pep- 
per! was  responsible  as  a  U.S.  Senator 
for  initiating  the  health  research  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  and  has  saved  coiuitless  mil- 
lions of  Americans  from  disease  and  suf- 
fering, and  the  social  and  economic  costs 
of  preventable  illness.  As  a  Member  of 
the  House,  he  has  now  come  forward  with 
a  proposal  to  combat  the  high  social  and 
economic  cost  of  crime.  He  deserves  our 
gratitude  for  his  statesmanship  and 
leadership  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
very  able  gentlewoman  very  much  for 
those  kind  words. 

I  now  yield  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  OttincerJ. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  in  congratulating  the  very  able 
gentleman  from  Florida  on  his  fine  work 
in  this  field.  I  was  pleased  to  be  one  of 


the  sponsors  of  this  legislation.  I  know 
how  hard  and  effectively  he  has  worked. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose  there  is  no 
matter  In  the  entire  country  which  is  of 
greater  concern  to  the  people  than  the 
growing  rate  of  crime — the  number  of 
criminals  that  do  not  get  apprehended, 
the  ones  that  do  get  apprehended  evade 
conviction,  those  who  are  convicted  get 
off  with  ridiculously  low  penalties,  and 
those  who  get  sent  to  jail  only  to  return 
to  lives  of  crime. 

This  bill  allows  Congress  to  focus  on 
the  grave  problem  of  soaring  crime 
rates,  the  growing  lack  of  respect  for  the 
law  and  violence  in  the  country,  and  the 
insidious  Increase  In  organized  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
collaborated  with  the  gentleman  in  the 
sponsorship  of  this  joint  resolution  and 
conmiend  his  leadership. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  for  yielding 
and  I  too  wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
In  complimenting  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  for  his  efforts  In  bringing  this 
resolution  before  the  House.  I  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks  and  I  am 
privileged  to  have  joined  him  at  the 
outset  In  cosponsorlng  the  resolution. 

I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  pass  this 
resolution  which  would  create  a  joint 
committee  to  make  continuing  Investi- 
gations and  .studies  of  all  aspects  of 
crime  in  the  United  States. 

The  investigations  of  the  committee, 
composed  of  a  bipartisan  group  of  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses,  would  encompass 
study  of  the  elements,  causes,  and  extent 
of  crime;  the  availability  and  Inter- 
change of  Information  from  the  local  to 
the  International  level;  the  adequacy 
and  law  enforcement,  administration  of 
justice,  and  corrections,  and  measures 
for  their  Improvement;  the  effect  of 
crime  upon  commerced,  concerning 
especially  organized  crime;  and  the  effect 
of  crime  and  riots  on  our  cities. 

The  committee  would  serve  both  as  a 
vital  clearinghouse  providing  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  with  important 
Information  concerning  all  aspects  of 
crime  and  as  an  Informed  source  of 
recommendations  for  congressional  ac- 
tion designed  to  alleviate  this  disturbing 
and  growing  problem. 

Never  before  has  crime  been  of  such 
great  concern  to  the  American  public.  A 
Gallup  poll  last  February  Indicated  that, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  Gallup  people 
began  scientific  polling  In  the  1930s, 
crime  and  lawlessness  were  regarded  by 
the  American  public  as  the  most  serious 
domestic  problem  facing  both  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  and  their  own  communities. 

Our  citizens  are  justifiably  worried 
about  the  many  different  kinds  of  crime 
by  which  they  are  threatened.  Individual 
crimes  of  violence  and  against  property 
have  be°n  growing  at  an  alarming  rate, 
seven  times  faster  that  the  population 
growth  in  recent  years,  according  to  the 
FBI.  Along  with  this  discouraging  trend 
has  been  an  increased  lack  of  respect 
for  the  authority  of  the  law  enforcement 
officers,  to  the  point  where  the  pollce- 
mans  life  is  in  danger  every  time  he 
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attempts  to  protect  the  community  from 
the  criminal. 

Crime  today  means  more  than  isolated 
acts  of  personal  violence  and  property 
Violation.  It  also  means  the  mass  violence 
of  riots,  a  danger  which  haunts  our  cities 
this  summer  and  threatens  the  very  co- 
herence of  our  society  under  law.  Like- 
wise, Clime  includes  delinquency  and 
organized  crime.  Half  of  all  crimes  oc- 
curring are  being  committed  by  youths 
under  18.  and  anotlier  quarter  by  tlio.se 
between  18  and  25.  Organized  crime  is 
an  unchecked  menace,  gro.ssing  over  $8 
billion  a  year. 

Our  response  to  tins  growing  and 
alarming  problem  of  crime  has  been  in- 
adequate. The  Nation's  citizenry  clamors 
for  action  in  the  field  of  law  enforce- 
ment, and  to  date  we  have  been  lax  in 
supplying  necessary  legislation.  The 
joint  committee  to  be  created  tlirough 
Joint  Resolution  1  would  .serve  to  make 
meaningful  and  informed  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  on  iiow  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  best  take  action 
to  alleviate  the  current  crime  situation, 
and  how  to  assLst  the  State  and  local 
communities  In  their  efforts  to  combat 
crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  need  lor  ilils  com- 
mittee Is  Imminent.  We  must  react  to 
our  Nation's  No.  1  domestic  prob- 
lem more  directly,  more  aggressively  and 
more  responslvely.  It  Is  \ital  tliat  Con- 
gress— the  representatives  of  the  Amer- 
ican people — take  all  necessary  action 
to  protect  the  public  from  unlawful 
violence  and  criminal  activity. 

I  tioist  this  viewpoint  will  be  reflected 
by  a  resounding  vote  of  approval  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  other  colleagues  in  com- 
mending the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  for  his  leadersliip  In  bring- 
ing before  the  House  tliis  resolution.  I 
am  proud  to  join  with  him  In  its 
sponsorship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  spon.sor  of  a  measure 
similar  to  House  Joint  Resolution  1, 
I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Crime.  We  all 
recognize  the  great  urgency  of  this  prob- 
lem, in  a  time  when  rising  crime  rates 
and  decline  of  respect  for  law  have 
aroused  great  concern  among  our  fellow 
citizens.  This  problem  sliould  be  con- 
fronted with  all  our  resources  and  by  all 
branches  of  Government.  This  resolution 
would  empower  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
attack  this  problem  in  the  way  best 
suited  to  its  role  in  our  Government; 
It  would  enable  the  House  and  the  Senate 
to  make  effective  use  of  its  powers  of 
investigation,  especially  in  areas  amend- 
able to  legislation.  A  proper  use  of  our 
investigatory  power  can  do  a  great  deal 
to  further  public  understanding  of  this 
situation,  especially  in  the  crucial  areas 
of  the  elements,  causes,  and  extent  of 
crime  in  this  country. 

The  best  way  of  attacking  this  epi- 
demic of  violence  is  to  understand  its 
causes,  and  to  discover  its  most  vulner- 
able points.  That  is  what  this  committee 
will  be  able  to  do,  and  I  hope  that  it  will 
use  this  power  as  efifectively  as  possible, 


to  direct  j)ublic  attention  to  the  true 
nature  of  crime,  to  clear  away  the  fog 
of  myth  and  propaganda  which  might 
obscure  this  nature,  and  tliereby  to  make 
us  to  Icgi.slate  inteUlgently  and  effec- 
tively on  this  problem. 

This  committee  will  pay  especial  at- 
Ipntion  to  tlie  adequacy  of  law  enforce- 
ment In  lluht  of  the  constitutional  issues 
involved.  Here  is  a  very  important  area 
which  urgently  requires  liard  and  ob- 
jective appraisal.  A  careful  and  intclll- 
t:cnt  look  at  tlie  effect  of  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  on  the  administration  of 
justice  and  the  law  should  clear  up  some 
of  the  controversy  and  misuiiderstand- 
ine  about  this  very  controversial  matter. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  attention  to 
another  .subject  of  investigation,  the 
possibility  of  "  mea.sures  and  iirograms 
for  iiicrea.sed  respect  for  the  law."  No 
area  of  tliis  very  Important  task  is  more 
important  than  this,  becau.se  the  most 
alarmin^i  impression  created  by  the 
alarmln'..'  increase  in  crime  is  \Jf\ai  the 
statistics  are  accompanied  by  an  under- 
lying decline  In  abldlngness  and  trust  In 
the  law.  Only  If  all  our  citizens  respect 
and  obey  the  law  can  we  mauHaln  a  free 
.society.  If  the  law  is  not  maintained  by 
the  free  consent  of  the  citizenry.  It  will 
be  maintained  by  force,  and  a  republic 
cannot  afford  to  rely  on  the  latter  alter- 
native. I  wish  the  committee  success  in 
Its  very  ImporWilit  task,  and  I  am  sure  it 
will  have  the  support  of  every  member 
of  this  body,  as  well  as  of  the  citizens 
we  represent. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ma.ssachu.setts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  CoNTE  i  in  commending  the 
able  gentleman  from  Florida  for  spon- 
soring this  resolution. 

The  resolution — one  I  am  delighted  to 
cosponsor — calls  for  the  establishment  of 
a  joint  congressional  committee  to  carry 
out  a  searching  investigation  of  crime  in 
the  United  States.  The  need  for  such  a 
congressional  probe,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  only 
too  obvious.  Headlines  from  any  Amer- 
ican newspaper — urban  dailies,  inral 
weeklies — make  clear  the  extent  of  crime 
and  Its  impact  upon  our  society.  Crimes 
of  violence  are  increasing  at  an  un- 
precedented pace,  alarming  our  citizens 
and  overburdening  our  police.  Murder, 
robbery,  a.ssault,  and  arson  arc  becoming 
commonplace.  FBI  statistics  point  out 
that  the  overall  crime  rate  has  surged 
upward  by  nearly  50  percent  in  the  past 
8  years  alone — a  trend  that  threatens  to 
accelerate  even  more  sharply  in  the  years 
ahead. 

We  in  the  Congress,  of  course,  are  en- 
acting legislation  designed  to  reverse  this 
startling  trend.  Over  the  past  few  years 
we  have  enacted  a  liost  of  programs — 
programs  to  strengthen  the  professional 
expertise  of  our  police,  programs  to 
eliminate  the  root  causes  that  breed 
crim",  programs  to  help  turn  potential 
criminals  Into  productive  citizens.  Yet 
much  of  the  legislation  has  turned  out  to 
be  of  the  stop-gap  kind  that  has  a  merely 
superficial  effect  on  crime.  What  the  Con- 
gress needs — and  needs  at  once — is  a 
continuing  committee  Investigation  that 
will     probe     deeply     Into     the     entire 


sociocuiiural  phenomenon  of  crime  and 
come  up  with  the  legi.slatlve  tools  to 
.sciuarely  attack  that  phenomenon.  The 
National  Crime  Commission's  task  force 
report  on  science  and  technology  has 
made  clear  that  research  Is  the  most 
pressing  single  need  throughout  the 
couiitiT's  .system  of  law  enforcement  and 
ciiminal  justice.  The  report  points  out. 
for  example,  that  authorities  have  no 
.-iclequate  means  of  evaluating  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  Clime  control  measures. 
House  Joint  Resolution  1  would  help  pro- 
\iUc  these  means,  generating  enough  re- 
.M  arch  data  to  strengthen  current  aiitl- 
(1  iiiie  programs  and  to  point  the  way 
toward  more  efliclent  programs.  The 
committee  this  resolutioxi  proposes — a 
committee  compo.sed  of  seven  Representr 
atives  and  .seven  Senator.s — would  provide 
for  the  Congress  the  specific  informa- 
tion it  needs  to  wage  an  effective  legis- 
lative campaign  against  crime. 

A.^iain,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  prompt 
adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Iroiii  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman 
if  those  of  us  who  may  be  opixjsed  to 
this  resolution  which  is  jiending  here, 
those  who  might  want  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions, wlicn  will  we  have  an  opixjriunity 
to  do  that? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  advised  by  the 
Chair  that  I  have  only  5  minutes  remain- 
ing. I  was  so  advised  just  a  few  moments 
ago.  The  able  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Smith]  has  30  minutes  and  perhaps 
tlie  gentleman  from  California  would  be 
willing  to  yield  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Would  the 
Chair  pei  mil  me  to  inquire  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  if  he  could  yield  me 
about  5  minutes  time? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  What  is  the  gentleman's 
question?  Perhaixs  I  can  answer  it 
quickly. 

Mr.  JONESof  Missouri.  The  first  thing 
I  want  to  ask  Is  this:  Are  there  any  lim- 
itations for  the  number  of  the  member. s 
of  the  staff  which  you  could  have  or  any' 
limitation  upon  the  amount  of  money 
which  you  could  expend? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  In  the  wording  of  the 
resolution,  which  is  the  usual  form  of 
resolutions  of  this  nature;  no.  However, 
the  House  Committee  on  Administration, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  House  of 
Repie.sentalives,  has  the  power  to  recom- 
mend the  funds  necessai-y  after  it  has 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  is  exactly  true. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  say,  "in  the  usual  man- 
ner" because  this  resolution  provides  foi- 
no  limitation.  However,  any  request  for 
funds  would  go  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  in  order  to  get 
whatever  amount  of  money  they  might 
need. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  wish  to  point 
out  on  page  4.  it  says  that  the  expenses 
of  the  joint  committee  shall  be  paid  from 
one-half  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  one-half 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate. 
So.  you  do  not  have  to  go  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  You  just  write 
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your  voucher  so  long  as  w 
in  the  contingency  fund. 

Mr.    PEPPER.    I   do    no 
would  be  the  procedure  in 
but  over  here  it  would  ha* 
Committee  on  Approprlatlcfis 

Mr.    JONES    of    Mlssou 
sorry.  That  would  not  be 
tJie  manner  in  which  the 

Mr.  PEPPER   The  gentl 
the  Parliamentarian  and 
counsel  about  these  matter 
answer  the  gentleman's 
relying  upon  the  informa 
gave  me  with  reference 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PErPPER.  I  yield  to 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.    FEIGHAN.    Mr 
happy  to  compliment  the 
tlnguished  colleague  fron 


1.   No;    I   am 

based  upon 

is  written. 

man  can  ask 

he  legislative 

and  they  will 

c^iestlon.  I  am 

on  that  they 

this  matter. 

will  the 


t^ 


Sp<  aker, 


S  >eak 


CALL   OF   THE   I  OUSE 


Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri,  ^r.  Speaker.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  t  lat  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  PEPPER.   Mr.  Spe  iker.   will   the 
gentleman  withhold  on  Ih  it  point  of  or 
der?  Would  the  gentleman| forgo  that  for 
a  moment? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri 
son  I  am  not  forgoing  th 
cannot  get  any  time.  I  am 
this  as  much  as  I  can  unt 
speak  so  that  I  can  call  tl  e  attention  of 
the  people  to  this  resolutk  i.  All  we  have 
got  here  Is  a  bunch  of  pe 
been  misled  as  to  what  is 


tlon.  I  want  to  have  some  t  ne,  5  minutes, 


to  point  out  why  we  shoul 
resolution.  All  we  have 


people  telling  us  why  we  .s  lould  pass  the 
resolution,  and  I  hope  to  e  able  to  pre- 
sent reasons  as  to  why  \he  resolution 
should  not  be  passed. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Californi;  .  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  will  state  to  the  gentlen  an  from  Mis- 
souri that  he  can  get  3  mlr  ites.  All  of  the 
time  on  our  side  has  been  lUotted  so  far. 
However,  if  the  gentlemar  wants  3  min- 
utes, perhaps  we  can  cu|  the  time  of 
someone  on  this  side. 

Win  the  gentleman  f  ron|  Missouri  take 
3  minutes? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missomi  No.  I  want  5 
minutes,  so  I  will  be  just  .s  obstinate  as 
I  can  on  a  thing  like  that. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  again  ms  ce  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  no   present. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri  Why,  the  gen- 
tleman has  already  yielde  I. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois).  The  pi  ntleman  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Jones]  maJ  es  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  n  t  present,  and 
evidently  a  quorum  Is  noi  present. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Spe  ker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House.  A  call  of  the  House  was 
ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  re  1,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  ^nswer  to  their 
names:  ^ 

IRoUNo.  246 

Abbltt  A,splnaU  Brock 

Adams  Belcher  Burton,  Utah 

Anderson.  BeU  CahlU 

Term.  Blanton  CeUer 

Annunzio  BoUlng  Clancy 

Ashbrook  Bradema3  Oonyers 
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have  money 


know  what 
other  body, 
to  clear  the 


he  gentleman 


er.    I    am 
able  and  dls- 
Florlda. 


Orftmer 

CTulver 

OurtU 

de  la  Garza 

Dlgga 

Dole 

Dom 

Edwards.  La. 

EHhlcmiin 

EJverett 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Fine 

Fisher 

Ford. 

WIlUamD. 
FVaser 

Fulton.  Tenn. 
Qalhlngs 
Gibbons 
Gray 
Orittith.s 
Gubscr 
CSurney 
Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrison 


No.  The  rea- 
>  is  because  I 
3;olng  to  delay 
1 1  get  time  to 


pie  who  have 
in  the  resolu- 


1  not  pass  this 
l"fed  so  far  are 


Harsh  a 

Hatbaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Herlong 

HollOeld 

Holland 

Jacobs 

Karsten 

Karth 

King.  Calif. 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Leggett 

Uoyd 

Long.  L,a. 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McEwen 

Madden 

Mallllard 

Mathla.s,  Md. 

Mayne 

Moorhc.id 

Mvers 

NU 

O  Kotvskl 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Pike 

PodeU 


Pool 

Puclnskl 

QulUen 

llandaU 

Ilarick 

Reea 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Res  nick 

Rivers 

Robl.sou 

Roush 

St  Germain 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Selden 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stelger.  Anz. 

Taft 

Tenzer 

Tlernan 

utt 

Van  Decrlln 
V.mder  Jam 
Watts 
Willis 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wydler 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert! ,  On  this  rollcall  331  Members  have 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

JOINT   COMMITTEE   TO    INVESTI- 
GATE CRIME 

Mr,  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  balance  of  my  time  I  now  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Smith  I.  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  Yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  the  reason 
I  am  reserving  the  right  to  object  is  there 
are  several  things  in  this  resolution  that 
I  feel  will  not  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  House.  I  tried  to  get  some  time  to 
explain  this. 

In  that  connection,  I  would  like  to  refer 
you  to  page  4,  line  22,  where  it  says  that 
the  expenses  of  the  joint  committee  shall 
be  paid  one-half  from  the  co^ingent 
fund  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  and 
one-half  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  upon  vouchers  signed  by  the 
chairman  or  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
joint  committee.  There  is  no  limitation 
in  this  resolution  as  to  how  much  money 
can  be  spent.  There  Is  no  limitation  on 
the  number  of  staff  members,  techni- 
cians, experts,  and  so  forth,  who  can  be 
employed.  In  other  words,  this  is  an  open- 
end  authorization  to  spend  any  amount 
of  money  they  wish.  I  can  visualize  some 
nice  vacations  being  taken  down  in  Ha- 
waii, which  would  be  a  good  place  to  hold 
some  hearings,  and  have  the  opportunity 
of  putting  on  this  staff  an  unlimited 
number  of  people  at  an  unlimited  salary, 
limited  only  by  the  top  salary  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  under  his  reservation? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  author  of  the  resolu- 
tion why  it  was  that  he  waited  clear  down 
to  point  9  on  page  2  to  say  in  respect  to 


this  effort  that  they  are  going  to  do 
something  about  measures  and  programs 
which  increase  respect  for  the  law.  What 
I  am  wondering  about  is.  Is  this  commis- 
sion to  be  set  up  to  blame  everybody  but 
criminals  for  the  violence  and  lawless- 
ness that  is  going  on  in  this  country? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say 
to  the  able  gentleman  that  the  legislative 
counsel  drafted  the  resolution  with  my 
suggestion.  I  approved  It.  I  did  not  think 
that  each  one  of  these  subjects  in  the 
catalog  was  necessarily  in  the  priority 
that  it  would  have  in  the  consideration  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker;  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

It  seems  to  me  that  should  have  been 
in  the  first  place  and  not  the  last  one. 
You  are  the  author  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  can  assure  the  able 
gentleman  if  I  have  anything  to  do  with 
it.  it  will  certainly  be  one  of  the  first 
things  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  reserved  the 
right  to  object. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
also  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  a  report  by  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice.  "The  Chal- 
lenge of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society." 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  'Mr.  Katzenjam- 
mer."  I  believe  his  name  is,  who  was 
formerly  with  the  Department  of  Jus- 
lice,  was  In  charge  of  this  report  on  this 
crime  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  just  a  few  of 
the  volumes  we  have  already  received  as 
to  what  should  be  done.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  accomplish  anything  here  by  the 
adoption  of  this  joint  resolution  that  has 
not  been  accomplished  or  cannot  be  ac- 
complished as  the  result  of  these  studies. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  reminds  me  of  the 
fellow  who  was  selling  subscriptions  to 
a  farm  journal.  He  drove  through  the 
country  and  he  got  out  of  his  car  and 
went  into  the  field  where  a  man  was 
working.  He  began  his  speech  to  sell  the 
subscription  to  the  Farm  Journal.  He 
said,  "If  you  will  just  take  this,  you  can 
improve  on  your  home,  you  can  Improve 
on  your  crops,  and  you  can  attain  better 
efficiency  in  your  operations."  He  said. 
"Why  do  you  not  buy  this  journal?  It 
would  not  cost  you  but  $1  a  year."  The 
farmer  responded  with  the  remarks.  "I 
do  not  farm  half  as  good  as  I  know  how 
now." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  what  is  happening 
in  this  country.  We  have  plenty  of  in- 
formation If  we  just  used  It.  Here  we  pro- 
pose to  establish  a  high-powered  joint 
committee  with  no  limitation  upon  its 
expenditure  of  funds. 

Wliere  Is  the  limitation?  I  will  ask  the 
author  of  this  bill  If  he  will  tell  me  again 
where  there  Is  a  limitation  on  the  amount 
of  money  that  can  be  spent  for  this  un- 
dertaking. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  In  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  and  in  the  House  of 
Representatives— In  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Where  does 
it  say  that? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  That  is  the  information 
I  have.  This  committee  does  not  have  any 
money.  We  do  not  levy  any  taxes. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Well 
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Mr.  PEPPER.  Pardon  me.  The  gentle- 
man a.sked  me  a  question. 

This  committee  has  no  money.  Every 
dollar  that  this  committee  will  get  will 
have  to  be  made  available  by  going 
through  the  appropriate  processes  of  the 
Congress — the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stales,  and 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representati\es  Further,  the  com- 
mittee would  have  to  f;o  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  for  an 
authorization  for  such  expenditure.  This 
language  is  exactly  the  same  language 
which  you  will  find  in  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Taxation  and  Economic  Report 
and  in  other  joint  committee  resolutions. 

This  resolution  was  drafted  by  the  leg- 
islative coun.sel  of  the  House,  and  what 
I  have  told  the  able  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri Is  Information  given  to  me  today  by 
the  office  of  the  legislative  counsel  and 
by  the  Parliamentarian  and  also  from 
some  other  authorities. 

I  see  the  able  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Burleson),  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration,  and 
I  shall  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas  to 
confirm  what  I  have  said. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  assume,  if  and 
when  this  resolution  is  adopted,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  would,  in  collabora- 
tion with  appointees  of  the  committee  of 
both  House  and  Senate,  determine  the 
scoi>e  of  the  committee's  plan  of  action, 
he  would  then  introduce  a  resolution  re- 
questing such  sum  as  the  committee  feels 
is  necessary  to  finance  its  operation  and 
a  budget  to  support  the  resolution.  He 
would  estimate  the  number  of  employees 
needed  and  other  anticipated  expenses. 
This  would  all  have  to  be  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  comment  upon  that  statement. 

He  says  he  assumes  that  would  hap- 
pen. But  it  is  my  opinion  that  evei-y 
Member  of  the  House  can  read  and  un- 
derstand the  English  languatre.  When 
you  pass  this  resolution,  here  is  what 
you  are  authorizing.  You  are  authorizing 
that  the  expenses  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee shall  be  paid  one-half  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  one-half  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate.  How? 

How?  Upon  vouchers  signed  by  the 
chairman  or  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Now  we  know — and  I  believe  everyone 
here  knows — that  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  is  not 
going  to  run  out  of  money.  That  is  No.  1. 
There  is  always  going  to  be  money  there 
to  pay  these  vouchers,  because  we  need 
a  contingent  fund  for  there  are  other 
things — I  do  not  know  how  many  other 
things — but  it  is  used  rather  frequently, 
and  there  are  many  demands  upon  this 
fund,  which  will  always  have  money  to 
pay  the  vouchers  i.ssued  against  this 
account  if  we  approve  this  resolution. 

It  also  says — and  you  do  not  have  to 
have  a  resolution  for  this — It  says: 

The  Joint  committee  may  appoint  and  fix 
the    compensation   of   such   clerks,   experts. 


consultants,  technicians,  and  clerical  and 
stenographic  assistants  as  it  deems  necsssary 
and  advisable. 

That  does  not  mean  that  they  have 
to  come  before  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  and  say  we  have  a  budget 
liere  for  .so  much.' It  says  this  joint  com- 
mittee may  appoint  these  people,  and 
it  says  tliey  can  pay  for  it  from  vouchers 
drawn  on  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House. 

Now.  what  could  be  more  open  ended 
than  the  language  contained  in  this  res- 
olution? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  legislate  on 
the-a.ssumption  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  we  are  legislating  on  the  res- 
olution that  we  are  either  foing  to  pass 
or  defeat  here  today. 

So.  as  I  .say.  I  just  wanted  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Members  to  some  of  the 
things  that  are  in  here. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  .section  of  the  bill  it  says  that  the 
resolution  as  to  the  joint  committee  ex- 
pires at  the  end  of  the  90th  Congress. 
Are  we  going  to  spend  all  afternoon  here 
passing  a  resolution  that  will  expire  in 
3  weeks? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  time  has  come  in  tliis 
countiT  to  do  .something  about  violence 
instead  of  investigating  it  further.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  the  real  question.  We  all 
know  what  the  violence  is.  We  know  how 
bad  it  is.  We  know  how  disrespect  for 
law  and  order  has  spread,  and  been 
broadcast  all  over  this  country. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  do  some- 
thing about  it,  and  to  be  sure  the  people 
who  are  Kuilty  of  these  crimes  are 
brought  to  justice  and  convicted. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  further  reserve  the  right  to  ob- 
ject to  point  out  that  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  said  is  correct,  but  he 
can  find  most  of  the  answers  in  this  re- 
port. I  would  like  to  know  how  many 
Members  of  the  House  of  Reprersenta- 
tives  have  read  this  report. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  regular 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  regu- 
lar order  is  demanded. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Smith  J? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Yes.  Mr. 
Speaker.  1  want  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  case  some  of  the  Members  do  not  know 
what  just  went  on.  the  objection  was  to 
my  asking  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  gentle- 


man from  Missouri  for  being  so  alert. 
This  happens  vei-y.  very  rarely.  But  I  am 
happy  that  the  resolution  was  finally  dis- 
cussed so  that  you  now  know  .something 
alKJUt  It.  We  are  In  the  House,  of  course, 
and  we  do  not  go  into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  .such  resolutions.  We  just  have 
the  1  hour.  30  minutes  on  the  other  side 
and  30  minutes  on  this  side,  and  then  we 
V,  ill  either  vole  the  resolution  up  or  down. 
May  1  say  further  that  I  will  not  be 
able  to  yield  during  the  time  I  lake,  and 
I  am  sorry  about  that,  because  unfortu- 
nately I  have  requests  from  Member ^  on 
my  side  for  more  time  Ihan  my  30 
minutes. 

In  any  event,  we  all  know  now  that  this 
committee  will  expire  at  the  end  of  the 
90th  Congress. 

Frankly,  the  Committee  on  Rules  is 
reluctant  to  appoint  select  committees. 
As  the  Members  will  note,  this  resolution 
has  been  pending  before  the  committee 
since  January  10,  1967.  It  was  recently 
reported  with  the  amendment  that  it 
will  terminate  at  the  end  of  the  session. 
Frankly.  I  have  no  idea  what  the  other 
body  will  do.  I  would  rather  doubt  that 
such  a  committee  will  finally  be  ap- 
pointed, but  if  il  is  then  I  hope  that  it 
will  be  able  to  bring  back  some  informa- 
tion to  the  House  that  will  help  us  to 
determine  whether  there  is  anything  fur- 
ther that  we  can  do  in  connection  with 
reducing  crime. 

Evei-yone  in  this  House  wants  to  do 
everything  they  can  In  order  to  lessen 
crime  or  eliminate  it. 

I  know  I  would  yield  to  no  one  in  my 
desire  to  do  .so.  We  have  all  kinds  of 
commissions  appointed,  we  do  have  the 
Judiciary  Committ^^e.  It  may  be  a  good 
idea  to  let  this  committee  function  for 
the  rest  of  this  year  just  to  see  if  they 
possibly  can  bring  in  some  ideas  that 
would  be  helpful  to  us  in  writing  f urthe'- 
legislation. 

As  an  example,  I  w  ill  make  this  sugges- 
tion to  them.  I  spent  a  number  of  years 
in  law  enforcement  and  was  chairman  of 
the  legislative  committee  on  the  judi- 
ciary in  the  assembly  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture in  California.  I  held  a  number  of 
hearings  and  authored  scores  and  scores 
of  bills,  strengthening  criminal  statutes. 
Here  is  a  suggestion  that  I  would  like  to 
make. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tl.e 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  will  ha\e 
to  wait  before  yielding  to  the  gentleman 
because  I  have  so  many  requests.  I  wiil 
yield  to  the  gentleman  if  I  have  any 
time  at  the  end. 

I  think  this  committee  could  go  to  Lo.< 
Angeles.  Calif.,  as  a  specific  city  and  hold 
hearings  for  3  or  4  days.  It  could  sched- 
ule Mr.  Tom  Reddin,  chief  of  police  of 
Los  Angeles,  who  is  one  of  the  most  able 
law  enforcement  officers  in  the  United 
States  of  America  in  my  opinion. 

The  committee  could  request  the  sher- 
iff to  appear.  Mr.  Peter  Pitchess.  the  very 
able  sheriff  of  the  largest  county.  Los 
Angeles.  I  believe  in  the  United  States, 
who  was  for  many,  many  years  in  the 
FBI.  I  am  certain  that  he  would  be  more 
than  willing  to  appear  and  leRd  of  his 
knowledge  and  susigestions  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee. 
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olution to  the  House  joint  resolution.  I 
did  so  for  the  reason  that  I  think  there 
is  a  responsibility  in  this  House  to  under- 
take its  own  Investigation  of  crime  In 
this  country. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  we  have  here  on  this  table 
many  Presidential  comml^ion  reports  on 
which  nothing  has  been  done. 

We  have  now  in  being  a  new  Presiden- 
tial Commission  on  Crime— and  another 
rep>ort  could  be  placed  on  this  table. 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  have  to  tell  the 
Members  of  this  House  how  many  of 
these  Presidential  commission  reports 
are  put  into  being.  Many  times  reports 
are  put  out  by  the  White  Hou.se  even 
before  the  final  report  of  the  commission 
is  printed  and  announced  to  the  public. 
I  do  not  think  that  that  is  the  type  of 
Investigation  that  we  need  in  this  coun- 
try on  crime,  and  this  is  the  No.  1  issue, 
in  my  humble  judgment,  before  the 
country  today.  I  think  that  this  House 
and  the  Senate  as  a  legislative  body 
should  get  into  the  picture.  We  cannot 
escape  our  responsibility.  We  cannot  es- 
cape our  legislative  responsibility  merely 
by  saying  that  the  President  has  already 
announced  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mission on  Crime,  so  as  a  consequence  we 
need  do  nothing  about  it. 

I  think  everyone  ought  to  get  into  the 
picture.  Everybody  ought  to  begin  to  do 
something  about  this,  because  you  and  I 
know  that  here  in  our  Nation's  Capital, 
as  you  walk  down  the  streets  after  dark, 
you  are  not  safe.  And  that  does  not  speak 
very  highly  of  our  Nation's  Capital.  I 
want  to  see  the  time  come  when  Ameri- 
cans can  walk  down  the  streets  of  their 
Nation's  Capital  once  again  without  fear. 
I  think  everj-body  has  got  to  accept  their 
responsibility.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  that  the  time  for  ac- 
tion is  now.  So  does  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  as 
he  stated  in  his  FBI  report  to  the  Nation 
of  June  of  this  year.  He  said : 

The  answer  to  our  Nation's  crime  problem 
wiU  be  found  in  direct  positive  action,  not 
by  waiting  and  hoping  the  problem  will  go 
away.- A  good  beginning  would  be  to  let  the 
g\illty  criminal  know  that  when  he  Is  ar- 
rested he  will  l>e  promptly  prosecuted  and 
substantially  punished  for  his  misdeeds.  A 
gcx>d  time  to  begin  would  be  now. 

I  hope  the  courts  of  this  country  are 
listening  to  what  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
has  said  in  his  report.  I  tlalnk  it  is  time 
now  to  start  prosecuting  and  putting 
some  of  these  individual  who  are  guilty 
behind  bars. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  sentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Just  for  one 
short  question:  Do  you  think  we  need 
any  more  information  than  we  have  now 
to  enact  laws  which  would  do  that,  and 
to  demand  that  the  courts  and  the  law- 
enforcement  officers  do  that? 

Mr.  LATTA.  No.  I  do  not  think  we 
need  any  more  information.  I  think  we 
have  all  the  information  we  need.  We 
can  pass  all  the  laws  that  we  can  possibly 
pass.  But  if  we  do  not  get  into  enforce- 
ment of  those  laws,  the  lawsi  mean  ab- 
solutely nothing.  We  must  have  law  en- 
forcement in  this  country.  I  think  the 
President  pf  the  United  States  could  do 


more  on  this  subject  than  any  other 
single  individual  by  getting  on  nation- 
wide television  some  night,  looking  the 
American  people  right  straight  in  the 
eye,  and  saying.  "I  don't  care  who  you 
are.  where  you  come  from,  what  the 
color  of  your  eyes  is,  what  the  color  of 
your  skin  is,  you  break  one  law  and  you 
are  going  to  be  prosecuted  and  sent  to 
jail." 

You  would  see  that  crime  rate  drop 
right  down  practically  to  zero.  That  is 
what  we  need  in  this  country. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mis.sourl.  I  want  to  tell 
the  gentleman  that  I  agree  with  what 
he  has  said.  I  have  told  the  President 
that  very  thing.  If  he  had  told  Martin 
Luther  King,  when  Martin  Luther  Kins 
told  him,  "We  will  obey  the  laws  we 
want  to  obey  and  we  will  disobey  the 
others,"  If  he  would  have  said,  "If  you 
do  that,  you  will  be  put  into  jail."  we 
would  not  have  anything  like  we  have 
seen,  and  I  do  not  think  Martin  Luther 
King  would  have  been  killed. 

I  agree  with  what  you  have  said.  We 
have  that  information  now.  I  did  not 
think  this  joint  commission  was  going 
to  be  a  law-enforcement  body  and  that 
they  were  to  have  the  duty  of  investigat- 
ing and  enforcement. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  The  time  of  the  r,cn- 
tleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Cahfornia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  IMr.  PoffI. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  had  the  par- 
liamentary situation  permitted.  I  would 
have  offered  two  amendments  to  the  bill. 
Since  it  is  not  possible  to  offer  those 
amendments.  I  would  like,  if  I  can,  to 
attempt  to  fill  what  appear  to  be  con- 
spicuous voids  in  the  legislation  in  a  col- 
loquy with  the  author  of  the  bill. 

One  of  the  amendments  I  would  have 
offered  would  have  read  as  follows : 

On  page  2,  line  20,  after  the  semicolon, 
insert  the  following: 

"(8)  the  structure.  Jurisdiction  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  entire  Federal  law  en- 
forcement system." 

May  I  Inquire  of  the  author  of  the 
joint  resolution,  is  it  his  feeling  that 
other  language  in  section  2  substantially 
effects  what  the  language  I  have  proposed 
in  this  amendment  would  effect? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative.  I 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  able  gen- 
telman  from  Virginia  before  we  came  to 
the  consideration  of  this.  I  agreed  with 
him.  I  thought  his  suggestion  was  fully 
covered  in  the  authority  granted  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  resolution.  If  there  hereafter 
should  be  any  necessity  for  the  clarifica- 
tion of  that.  I  would  cooperate  In  any 
way  I  could. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  Pursuing  it  a  step  further, 
if  I  may,  If  the  other  body  luidertakes  to 
consider  the  legislation  in  this  session, 
I  hope  It  will  bear  in  mind  the  problem 
to  which  this  language  Is  addressed.  We 
have  altogether  eight  Cabinet  depart- 
ments, some  20  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  four  independent  agencies  of 
the  Government  involved  cither  in  the 
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investigation  or  in  the  enforcement  or  in 
both  the  investigation  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  Many  of  the  duties  and 
resf>onsibllities  overlap,  so  that  no  one 
knows  exactly  where  his  responsibility 
properly  begins  and  where  it  properly 
ends. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  very  briefly? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  briefly  to  the  sen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  'Virginia.  I  am  sorry 
I  could  get  no  time.  Would  the  gentle- 
man ask  the  author  of  this  bill  if  he  will 
Include  In  his  investigation  the  part  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  and  the  actions 
or  nonactions  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice have  played  in  the  breakdown  of  law 
and  order. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  to  allow  me.  I  will  an- 
swer the  inquiry  affirmatively.  In  line 
23(c),  there  appear  the  words  "the  ad- 
ministration of  justice." 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  be  prompt  and  brief,  be- 
cause I  have  so  little  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  an- 
swer in  the  affirmative.  There  Is  author- 
ity to  examine  into  the  subject. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
amendment  which  I  would  have  offered 
if  opportunity  had  presented  itself  would 
have  been  in  the  following  language: 

On  page  2,  line  23,  strike  "and":  on  page  2, 
line  24,  strike  the  period.  Insert  a  semicolon 
and  add  the  following:  "and 

"(10)  all  aspects  of  organized  crime  In  the 
United  States  including  (a)  the  elements, 
operations,  and  extent  of  organized  crime  in 
the  United  Slates  and  the  effects  and  rela- 
tionship of  international  organized  crime  on 
organized  criminal  activity  within  the 
United  States,  (b)  the  effects  of  organized 
crime  on  foreign  and  interstate  commerce, 
and  (c)  the  .idequacy  and  effectiveness  of 
the  methods  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  law 
enforcement  for  combatting  organized 
crime." 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  the  position  of  the 
gentleman  that  through  other  language 
in  the  resolution  we  cover  the  purpose  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes.  I  will 
answer  that  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  language 
is  lifted  from  H.R.  6054,  which  was  in- 
troduced in  1967  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  IMr.  Cramer]. 
The  purpose  of  the  Cramer  bill  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  legislation  now  under 
consideration,  but  it  took  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent form.  I  would  think  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  primary  respon- 
sibility for  law  enforcement,  it  is  in  the 
field  of  organized  crime,  and  although 
Inferentially  it  may  be  covered  in  other 
language.  I  think  it  is  important  to  bring 
■  this  particular  phase  of  crime  control 
into  proper  focus  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  for  focusing  atten- 
tion on  our  No.  1  domestic  problem. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
and  with  those  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  'Virginia  IMr.  Poff].  I  would  like  to 
take  the  opportunity  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  for  his  excel- 
lent statement  and  for  his  outstanding 
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work  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  task 
force  on  crime  on  which  I  am  proud  to 
t>e  associated  with  him. 

Appeals  from  my  constituents  leave 
no  doubt  that  crime  is  the  greatest  con- 
cern for  the  men  and  women  I  have  the 
honor  and  responsibility  to  represent  In 
Congress.  They  look  to  us,  before  we  ad- 
journ, to  move  even  more  decisively  to- 
ward greater  protection  of  person  and 
property,  in  the  streets,  in  the  homes, 
and  in  places  of  business. 

We  have  taken  some  positive  action,  in 
the  omnibus  crime  and  safe  streets  bill, 
and  otherwise.  But  in  the  eyes  of  our 
constituents,  that  still  is  not  enough.  We 
mu.'it  do  more,  in  positive  evidence  that 
v^e  share  and  understand  their  fears. 

Ours  is  a  lawmaking,  rather  than  law- 
enforcing,  body.  But  it  remains  for  us, 
as  Members  of  the  Congress,  to  make 
certain  that  laws  for  the  prevention,  con- 
trol, and  pimishment  of  crime  are  ade- 
quate. This  may  mean  revision  of  some 
laws,  enactment  of  new  ones. 

It  likewise  is  our  responsibility  to  be 
sure  that  we  do  all  that  we  can  to 
strengthen  the  arms  of  law-enforcement 
agencies,  by  helping  to  provide  more  ade- 
quate training  and  compensation. 

To  achieve  these  objectives  speedily 
and  effectively,  we  need  the_best  possible 
information  to  guide  us.  To  that  end,  I 
.support  the  recommendation  for  crea- 
tion of  a  joint  commission,  to  investi- 
riate  all  aspects  of  crime  and  report  its 
recommendations  at  the  earliest  iDOSsible 
moment.  At  the  rate  crime  continues  to 
increase  steadily  throughout  the  Nationj 
we  must  do  all  we  can  without  delay. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  IMr.  DenneyI. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
risen  very  seldom  in  the  last  year  and  a 
half  in  this  House.  I  have  listened  in- 
tently and  I  have  absolute  confidence 
and  respect  for  all  of  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  support  this 
joint  resolution.  I  have  filed  a  companion 
measure. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  measure,  and  I  have  a  basic  reason 
which  I  have  not  heard  expressed  on 
the  floor  today. 

We  know  the  problem  about  crime.  We 
know  the  Government  cannot  exist  with- 
out order.  We  know  order  cannot  exist 
without  government.  But,  bear  in  mind, 
we  have  study  after  study  which  has 
been  made  for  the  last  several  years.  If 
nothing  else,  this  committee  could  at 
least  codify  the  studies  and  draft  pro- 
posed legislation  for  the  purpose  of  al- 
lowing the  Members  to  introduce  some- 
thing that  will  bring  law  and  order  back 
to  this  countrj'. 

I  am  getting  sick  and  tired  of  seeing 
commissions  appointed  downtown  and 
having  proposed  legislation  sent  here. 
"Why  does  this  House  not  take  the  bull 
by  the  horn  and  draft  its  own  legislation 
and  pass  it? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  do 
all  the  things  the  gentleman  has  out- 
lined,  is  that  CQmmittee  not  going  to 


have  to  work  pretty  fast  to  get  it  all 
dont  in  the  next  3  weeks? 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Yes,  sir.  They  will  have 
to  act  fast,  but  it  Is  high  time  we  moved 
ahead.  Time  is  getting  late. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  this  resolution  runs 
until  the  end  of  the  90th  Congress,  which 
is  the  beginning  of  the  91st  Congress. 
I  do  not  v.ant  any  misunderstanding 
about  that. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  2  minute?;  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  IMr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  concur 
Willi  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  IMr. 
Halleck]  in  his  criticism  of  this  resolu- 
tion on  the  basis  that  law  enforcement 
and  the  administration  of  justice  is 
downgraded  in  this  resolution.  For  what 
reason  I  do  not  know. 

Tills  resolution  would  be  far  more  ac- 
ceptable were  the  joint  committee  to  be 
designated  as  the  Joint  Committee  To 
Investigate  Lack  of  Law  Enforcement 
and  Respect  for  the  Law. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
JONEsl  has  placed  before  the  House  the 
voluminous  publications  in  connection 
with  the  recent  so-called  Kemer  report 
which  jDresumably  investigated  crime 
backward  and  forward.  The  passage  of 
this  resolution,  with  the  emphasis  it 
places  upon  the  investigation  of  crime 
as  a  first  order  of  business,  seems  to  me 
to  be  an  indictment  of  the  Commission 
which  was  appointed  by  the  President. 
Tlie  creation  now  of  this  committee 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  slap  in  the  face  to 
that  Commission.  If  this  joint  commit- 
tee is  to  have  any  value  its  first  order  of 
business  must  be  dedicated  to  finding 
out  why  there  is  not  proper  law  enforce- 
ment in  this  country,  and  why  there  is 
not  the  proper  penalization  of  criminals. 
Tliere  is  no  need  to  establish  another 
committee,  with  a  costly  staff,  to  stud.v 
crime.  Let  the  Judiciary  Committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  already  organized 
and  .staffed,  submit  to  Congress  the  leg- 
islation necessary  to  compel  the  prompt 
prosecution  of  criminals  and  the  imposi- 
tion of  sentences  that  will  put  fear  in 
those  who  now  so  flagrantly  flout  the 
laws  of  the  land.  Crime  can  be  studied 
from  now  until  doom's  day,  and  more 
millions  spent  on  those  studies,  and 
nothing  will  be  accomplished  until  re- 
spect for  the  law  is  reestablished. 

I  can  see  no  worthwhile  purpose  in  the 
establishment  of  this  joint  committee 
when  its  authority  is  to  extend  only  un- 
til the  first  of  next  year  and  for  the 
purpose  which  is  obvious.  I  predict  that 
it  will  be  costly  and  serve  no  really  useful 
purpose. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HAIX.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
believe  people  will  respect  the  law  if  the 
law  is  enforced? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Certamly. 
Mr.   HALL.   Does   not   the  gentleman 
beheve  if  the  judiciary  would  back  the 
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constabulary  we  would 
enforcement  in  this  countr; 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  And 
even  be  considering  a  jo 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr.   HALL.  That  is  exa 
I  wished  to  lead  up  to.  Ou 
the  trouble  without 
commissions.  They  will 
vember.  that  we  have  a 
appointing   authority  for 
General  and  the  Suprem 
will  solve  the  enforcemer 
problems.  We  could  help 
dating  the  appointment 
rules,  and  tennination 
nine  old  Justices  of  our 

These  are  our  problems 
action,    not    more   study, 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Californ 
er,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Schwenci 

Mr.    SCH.WENGEL.    M 
rise  in  support  of  this  pr 
tion.  I  am  not  a  coauthor 
an   author  of  another  m 
Joint  Resolution  1357.  w 
indicates,    is    to    create 
mittee  on  Crime,  the  Coi  r 
Enforcement. 

I  believe  this  is  the 
we  ought  to  have,  but  my 
before  the  House  and  I  w 
opportunity  to  amend  thi 
I  am  suie  the  author  wil 
that  purpose. 

So  I  should  like  to  ask 
question.  If  and  when 
reconsidered  next  year, 
tleman  agree  to  the  foil 
ments  to  this  legislation. 

I  would  propose  a 
areas. 

First,  on   page  2,   line 
paragraph  la)   is  amende! 
clause  <d)  "the  organiza 
of  our  police  forces,  cour 
tional  institutions 

Second,  the  first  sentenle 
paragraph   «b)    is  amende  d 
out  the  first  sentence  on 
to  page  3.  lines   1  to  3. 

The  Joint   committee  shal 
Senate   and   House   of   Repr 
later  than  December  31  of 
sulta   of    Its   investigations 
gether  with  such  recomme 
Islatlve  proposals  i\s  it  may 
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And,  third,  on  page  4 
paragraph   ib).  by  insert 
"and  also  of  private  r 
after  the  words  "Federal 

I  ask  the  gentleman,  if 
is  reconsidered — and  hop 
permanent  committee— w  )uld 
tleman  agree  to  the  subs|ance 
amendments,  to  any  new 
which  Congres.s  might  act 

Mr.    PEPPER.   Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    SCHWENGEL.    I 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  have  al 
this  with  the  able  gentlelna 
his  suggestions  are  extrepiely 
I  would  do  so  with  pleasui 

I   sincerely   hope,   I 
leagues,  this  does  becom< 
committee.  I  suggest  to 
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ably as  important  to  have  a  joint  com- 
mittee in  this  area  to  study  these  prob- 
lems and  find  competent  and  adequate 
solutions  as  it  is  to  have  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Economics  in  this  country 
and  as  important  as  it  is  to  have  any 
other  committees  that  we  have  had  in  the 
past. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  also,  that 
this  committee,  if  created,  could  become 
a  clearinghouse  and  could  indeed  trans- 
late the  recommendations  of  all  these 
other  reports  into  legislation  and  thereby 
come  to  the  House  with  a  better  prospect 
for  some  results  in  this  body. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  3  m^inutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  I  Mr.  WinnI. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  House  Joint  Resolution  1.  which 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  joint 
congressional  committee  to  investigate 
crime.  I  am  proud  to  have  cosponsored 
this  resolution  with  my  colleague  from 
Florida,   the  Honorable  Claude  Pepper. 

Congress  needs  a  joint  legislative  com- 
mittee with  broad  investigatory  rwwers 
which  can  gather  factual  information 
that  will  form  the  basis  for  legislative 
action.  I  am  confident  that  the  joint 
legislative  committee  which  House  Joint 
Resolution  1  proposes  can  satisfy  this 
need. 

A  standing  congressional  committee 
should  be  more  effective  than  any  of  the 
executive  commissions  appointed  by  the 
President,  as  the  committee  will  recom- 
mend specific  legislative  changes  to 
satisfy  the  needs  determined  by  its  in- 
vestigation. I  am  aware  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  recently  appointed  a  Commis- 
sion on  Violence,  but  I  fear  that  the  re- 
port of  this  Commission  may  be  met  with 
the  .same  administration  inaction  as  the 
Kerner  report  suffered.  I  am  sure  that 
Congress  will  be  more  responsive  to  the 
recommendations  of  a  joint  legislative 
committee  than  the  administration  has 
been  to  its  Commission  reports. 

The  need  for  the  committee  is  obvious 
from  a  recent  crime  report  showing  ma- 
jor crimes  have  increased  48  percent 
since  1960.  We  can  no  longer  administer 
to  the  problem  on  a  piecemeal  basis, 
as  we  have  donein  the  past.  Vigorous  law 
enforcement  is  a  step  toward  restoring 
an  orderly  system  of  Government,  but 
it  is  only  a  .superficial  resolution  of  the 
problem.  Congress  needs  to  get  at  the 
causes  of  \iolence  and  disrespect  for  the 
law  and  to  continue  a  study  of  the  sub- 
ject, not  only  for  today  but  to  meet  the 
problems  that  we  will  continue  to  face  in 
the  future.  Whereas  Presidential  com- 
missions tend  to  look  at  things  as  they 
have  been,  a  congressional  committee 
can  examine  things  as  they  develop  and 
report  ways  to  resolve  potentially 
dangerous  developments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  go  on  record  for 
everyone  in  this  Chamber  and  before  all 
my  colleagues  to  try  to  do  something 
about  the  crimewave  in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WINN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  What  assmance  can 
we  have,  if  this  commission  is  created — 


and  everybody  knows  this  crime  prob- 
lem in  the  counti-y  is  overwhelming,  is 
serious  and  bad.  but  what  assurance  can 
we  have  that  this  commi-ssion  is  going 
to  operate  in  a  proper  fashion  and  not 
in  a  fashion  that  coddles  criminals  and 
apologizes  for  them  and  says  it  is  too  bad 
that  things  in  the  country  are  not  right 
and  that  they  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
violate  any  law  they  disagree  with  and  go 
free?  Will  the  commission  really  get 
down  to  the  nuts  and  bolts  and  back  up 
the  people  who  have  the  problem  of  law 
enforcement  on  their  hands?  That  is 
what  I  would  like  to  know. 

At  the  moment.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
think  I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  resolu- 
tion, because  I  do  not  believe  it  will  really 
accomplish  anything.  What  we  really 
need  is  .some  hardheaded  law  enforce- 
ment in  this  country  that  will  begin  to 
let  these  people  know  that  they  cannot 
violate  the  law  with  impunity.  And  let 
me  .say  I  realize  that  when  I  take  this 
position  somebody  may  say.  "Well.  Char- 
ley Halleck  is  for  crime."  I  am  not  for 
crime.  I  am  against  crime.  I  was  a  prose- 
cuting attorney  for  10  years.  But  things 
that  have  happened  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  we  would  have  sent  people 
to  the  penitentiary  for  in  my  area. 

Mr.  WINN.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
give  us  a  chance  to  try. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  I  Mrs.  Han- 
sen! may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  delighted  to  join  in  sup- 
port of  House  Joint  Resolution  1  intro- 
duced and  sponsored  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Pepper  1. 
with  an  identical  resolution.  House  Joint 
Resolution  626. 

There  is  an  ever  mounting  concern  in 
the  United  States  that  everj-  facet  of 
crime  and  its  causes  be  attacked  with  all 
resources  at  our  command. 

On  July  23.  1965.  President  Johnson. 
recognizin.2  tlie  urgency  of  the  Nation's 
crime  problem  and  the  lack  of  factual  in- 
formation on  it.  established  the  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice. 

The  general  report  submitted  by  the 
Commission  and  titled.  "The  Challenge 
of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society."  reveal*  In 
startling  detail  their  findings  after  an 
examination  of  every  facet  of  crime  and 
law  enforcement  in  America.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  general  report,  they  submitted 
additional  volumes  each  dealing  with  a 
si>ecific  item  in  the  field  of  crime  and  law 
enforcement.  It  was  an  outstanding  piece 
of  work  and  shocking  in  its  revelation. 

In  addition  to  its  findings,  the  report 
includes  more  than  200  specific  recom- 
mendations for  preventing  crime,  for  im- 
proving operations  of  the  police,  the 
courts,  and  the  correctional  agencies  and 
for  mobilizing  government  and  private 
support  for  these  tasks. 
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I  am  concerned  at  this  time  because 
there  seeqas  to  be  a  trend  to  link  our 
crime  problem  to  one  cause  or  factor  such 
as  poverty,  the  ghetto,  lack  of  Jobs  or 
education,  lack  of  firearms  control,  -or 
lack  of  playgrounds  for  our  youth.  In  this 
regard,  there  is  one  smgle  fact  that  comes 
to  light  from  the  report  and  that  is  there 
is  no  single  formula,  no  single  theory,  no 
single  generalization  that  can  explain 
the  vast  range  of  behavior  called  crime. 

Many  of  our  citizens  think  that  the  re- 
sp>onsibility  for  the  control  of  crime  rests 
with  the  police,  the  courts,  the  correction 
agencies,  and  the  passing  of  laws  by  our 
legislative  bodies.  However,  it  is  clearly 
evident  that  crime  can  only  be  controlled 
by  the  Interest  and  active  support  and 
participation  of  every  citizen  of  this  great 

countrj'.  .     ^ 

Developing  an  effective  war  against 
crime  in  America  is  difficult  and  because 
of  changes  now  taking  place  and  ex- 
pected during  the  next  decade,  it  will 
only  become  more  difficult  unless  we 
start  now.  But  just  gettmg  started  is  not 
enough. 

A  successful  battle  plan  calls  for  not 
only  continuity  of  effort  but  also  effort  in 
almost  every  field  of  American  life. 

Often  we  commence  drives  and  then 
fail  to  follow  through  with  constant 
levels  of  effort  or  with  action  supporting 
recommendations.  This  is  the  reason  why 
I  am  extremely  happy  to  support  this 
joint  resolution  for  it  not  only  provides  a 
continuity  of  effort  but  It  also  adds  our 
national  legislative  effort  to  search  for 
the  factors  In  solving  crime  and  Its 
sources.  It  Insures  a  continuing  par- 
ticipation and  evaluation  of  our  progress, 
or  lack  of  progress,  at  the  legislative  level 
as  well  as  at  the  executive  level. 

The  joint  committee  created  by  this 
resolution  will  be  able  to  keep  the  Con- 
gress constantly  informed  of  all  aspects 
of  crime,  the  adequacy  of  our  law  en- 
forcement and  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. It  will  provide  recommendations 
deemed  desirable  and  necessary  for  the 
improved  application  and  effectiveness 
of  our  entire  system  of  law  enforcement 
and  justice.  Crime  must  be  challenged 
and  I  am  happy  to  support  that  chal- 
lenge. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  and  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and  wes 
read  the  third  time.   . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  division. 

Mr.  PE:PPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vc'.D  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  E\-idently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 
The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 


the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
^rere — yeas  319.  nays  12.  not  voting  102, 
as  follows: 

IRoUNo.  247] 
YEAS — 319 


Abernethy 
Adair 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Anderson.  111. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashley 
A&hmore 
Ayres 
BarinR 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Belts 
Bevill 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Bosgs 
Bolaxid 
Bolton 
Bow 
Brasco 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhin,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Bush 
Button 
Bvrce.  Pa. 
CabeU 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Claw8on,Del 
Cleveland 
Cobelan 
Collier 
Conable 
Conte 
Corljctt 
Cowger 
Cunnlnpham 
Daddano 
Daniels 
Davds.  Ga. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
De lien  bock 
Denney 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Dovlne 
Dickinson 
DlRgs 
DiceeU 
Donohue 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Ecfchardt 
Edmondson 
EdwuJds.  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EUbers 
Erie  r.  born 
Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 
Everett 


Fascell 

Fetghan 

Flndley 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Kountiiln 

FreUnghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gall  flan  akls 

Gardner 

Gannatz 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Gonzalez 

Ooodling 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffin 

Grover 

Gude 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hal  pern 

HamUton 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harvey 

Hechler,  W  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

J  arm  an 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Kastenmeior 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

KeUy 

King.  Calif. 

King,  N.y. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Komegay 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  Md. 

Lukecs 

McCarthy 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFaU 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

tilass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Mabon 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif 
Mathlas.  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Meeds 
MeskUl 
MUIer,  Calif. 


Miller.  Ohio 

MUlE 

Minlsb 

Mink 

Minshall 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Morse.  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Muiphy.  m. 

Murphy.  N.y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

GHara.  111. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Olsen 

ONelll,  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Possman 

Patman 

Pattei; 

Prlly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pollock 

Pi-lce,  111. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pr%or 

PiirceU 

Quie 

Rees 

Raid,  ni. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

R«UGS 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlegle 

Rlver« 

Roberta 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ropers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St.  Onge 

Satterfield 

Baylor 

Schadcberg 

Scherle 

.Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwer.gel 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 
.    Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 


Stubbleneld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Ullman 

Vanlk 


Bray 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Gross 


Vlgorlto 

Waggon  ner 

Walker 

W  ampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

White  ner 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WUliums,  Pa. 

NAYS— 12 

Hall 
Hallrck 
Hcbert 
Jones,  Mo. 


Willis 

WUson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wvatt 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zion 

Zwach 


McCulloch 

Myers 

Sandman 

Waldle 


NOT  VOTING— 102 


Abbilt 
Adams 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Anmiiizio 
Ash  brook 
Aspinall 
Bell 

Blai'.ton 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brock 
Burton .  Utah 

CahlU 
Celler 
_X'l  alley 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Corman 

Cramer 

Culver 
Curtis 

de  la  Garza 

Dole 

Dorr. 

Edwards,  La. 

Eshlcman 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Flno 

Fisher 

Ford, 
William  D. 

Fraser 

Gallagher 


dalhlngs 

Gibbons 

GUbert 

Goodell 

GrltBths 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Herlong 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Jacobs 

Karsteu 

Karth 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Lrggett 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McDade 
McEwen 

Madden 

Mallllard 

Mayr.e 


Michel 

Moorhead 

Nix 

OKonskl 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

PodeU 

Pool 

Pucinskl 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

RardaU 

Rarlck 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Roblson 

lioush 

St  Germain 

Schweiker 

Selden 

Smith.  Iowa 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Tafl 

Tenzer 

Tleman 

Udall 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Walts 

Wilson. 
Charles  H. 

Wydler 


So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  foUowIng 
pairs : 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  'With  Mr.  Laird. 
Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Cramer. 
Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 
Mr.  Madden  vnth  Mr.  Cahlll. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr  Pino. 
Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Gurney. 
Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  McClory. 
Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Relfel. 
Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Harrison. 
Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 
Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Utt. 
Mr.  Celler  Tilth  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 
Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Curtis. 
Mr  Pucinskl  with  Mr.  Dole. 
Mr.  Podeil  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 
Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Ash- 
brook. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Schweiker. 

Mr.  Hanley  ulth  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Tleman  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.  Pool  with  III.  Wydler. 
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Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Lloyd 
Mr  Adama  with  Mr.  Mclfcde 
Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  M:  lUlard 
Mr   Abbltt  with  Mr.  Mlc:  el 
Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Oooiell. 
Mr.      Edwards     of 

O'Konskl 

Mr.  Hathaway  with  Mr 
Mr.     Rhodes    of 

Colmer. 

Mr  St  Germain  with  Mr 
Mrs  Orlfflths  with  Mr 
Mr  Praser  with  Mr.  Con; 
Mr  Hays  with  Mr  WatU 
Mr  Fisher  with  Mr.  Corr 
Mr.  Jarn.aa  with  Mr  de 
Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr  UcfaU 


Mr.  Mcculloch  an< 

Wisconsin    changed    t 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vott  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opene 

A  motion  to  reconsid^  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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Loi  [slana     with     Mr. 

loorhead. 
Pennsylvania    with    Mr. 

Roush. 
Cfethlngs. 
ers. 


an. 

a  Garza. 


Mr.  BYRNES  of 
eir    votes    from 


PENAL  riES 


INCREASING 
LAWFUL    ACTS 
AND    OTHER 
STIMULANT   DRUGE 


FOR    UN- 

IlfVOLVING    LSD 

AND 


DEP  HESSANT 


thi  t 


L£  D 


140  6 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  M* 
unanimous  consent 
14096  >  to  amend  the  Fe 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
for  the  possession  of 
lucinogenic  drugs  by 
sons,  be  considered  in 
Committee  of  the  Who!  ? 
The  Clerk  read  the 
The  SPEAKER.  Is 
the  request  of  the 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objectio 
The  Clerk  read  the  bil 

H.R 

Be   it  enacted   by   the 
of   Representatives  of   the 
America  in  Congress  asse 
section  201    of  the  Feder: 
Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
adding  at  the  end  thereof 
paragraph : 

"(W)    The      term 
means  lysergic  acid  dleth> 
er  depressant  or  stimula 
Secretary,  after  Investlga 
have,  and  by  regulation 
hallucinogenic  properties 
lysergic    acid    dlethylamic  » 
of  subsections    (e),    (f) 
701  shall  apply  to  and  gov 
the  Issuance,  amendment 
latlons  under  this  parag^t^h 

(2)  Section  511(g)  (1) 
U.S.C.  360a(g)  (D)  Is 
serting  "or  under  section 
ately  after  "section  201 1  v 
appears  in  such  section,  a 
"or  pursuant  to  section  2i 
after   "section   201(V)" 


Speaker.  I  ask 

the   bill   I  H.R. 

ieral  Food.  Drug, 

Pfescribe  penalties 

and  other  hal- 
ujiauthorized  per- 

House  as  in  the 


tl-e 


t  tie  of  the  bill, 
tl  ere  objection  to 
gent  sman  from  West 


3 


t  le 


appears  In  such  section. 

(b)   Section  511(c)   of 
360a(C)  )  Is  amended — 

1 1 )  by  Inserting  "other 
genie  drug!"  Immedlatelj 
or  stimulant  drug"  In  thi 

i2i    by  striking  out  In 
"of    this  subsection"    and 
thereof   "of   the    precedinf 

i3i    by  adding  at  the  ei 
lowing  new  sentence:  "No 
a  person  described  In 
.section     (bM2i .     shall 
clnogenlc   drug;    except   p 
scription  by  a  duly  llcens^ 


.  as  follows : 


tenate  and  House 
United   States   of 

bled,  That  (a)(1) 
Food,  Drug,  and 

1 )   Is  amended  by 

the  following  new 


hall  icinogenlc 


nd 


drug' 
amide  or  any  oth- 
D  drug  which  the 
on,  has  found  to 
ilgnates  as  having, 
Imilar  to  those  of 
The  provisions 
( g )  of  section 
rn  proceedings  for 
or  repeal  of  regu- 


of 


such  Act  (21 
aniended  (A)  by  In- 
201  (w)"  Immedi- 
•  the  first  time  It 
( B)  by  Inserting 
( w) "  immediately 
e  second  time   It 


20 


5  jch  Act  (21  U.S.C. 


than  a  hallucino- 
after  "depressant 
first  sentence; 

second  sentence 
inserting   in    lieu 
sentence";   and 
d  thereof  the  fol- 
[>erson,  other  than 
(a)  or  sub- 
any    hallu- 
rsuant   to    a   pre- 
practitloner  " 


sub(  action 
p  issess 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert; 

"That  section  201  (v)  (3)  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U  S.C.  321) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "any  drug'  and 
Inserting  In  ileu  thereof  'lysergic  acid  diethyl- 
amide and  any  other  drug'.. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  511(c)  of  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
360aic)  )   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(c)  No  person,  other  than  a  person  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  or  (b)(2)  of  this 
section,  shall — 

"  '  ( 1 )  possess  any  depressant  or  stimulant 
drug  for  sale,  delivery,  or  other  disposal  to 
another,  or 

"  '(2)  otherwise  possess  any  such  drug  un- 
less such  drug  was  obtained  directly,  or  pur- 
suant to  a  valid  prescription,  from  a  prac- 
titioner (licensed  by  law  to  prescribe  or  ad- 
minister such  drug)  while  acting  in  the 
course  of  his  professional  practice.' 

"(b)  Clause  (3)  of  paragraph  (q)  of  sec- 
tion 301  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C.  331(q)(3)  )  Is 
amended  to  rend  as  follows :  '  i  3  )  ( A )  the  pos- 
session of  a  drug  In  violation  of  section  511 
(c)(1),  or  ( B )  the  possession  of  a  drug  In 
vlolaUon  of  section  511(c)  (2) :'. 

"Sec.  3.  Section  303  of  such  Act  |21  U.S.C. 
333 )  is  amended  by  striking  out  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections; 

"Sec.  303.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  a 
provision  of  section  301  (other  than  a  pro- 
vision referred  to  In  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section)  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year  or  fined  not  more  than  $1,000. 
or  both:  except  that  if  any  person  commits 
such  a  violation  after  a  conviction  of  him  un- 
der this  subsectl^on  has  become  final,  or  com- 
mits such  a  vlolatlo/i  with  the  intent  to  de- 
fraud or  mislead,  such  person  shall  be  Im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  three  years  or 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  or  both. 

"•(b)(1)  Any  per.son  who  violates  clause 
( 1 ) .  ( 2 ) .  or  ( 3 )  ( A )  of  section  301  ( q ) ,  or  vio- 
lates, with  respect  to  a  depressant  or  stimu- 
lant drug,  any  of  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(3)  of  section  301(1),  shall,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five 
years  or  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  both. 

"'(2)  Any  person  eighteen  or  older  who 
violates  clause  (2)  of  section  301  (q)  by  sell- 
ing, delivering,  or  otherwise  disposing  of  any 
depressant  or  stimulant  drug  to  a  person  who 
Is  under  twenty-one.  shall  be  Imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  ten  years  or  fined  not  more 
than  $15,000.  or  both,  except  that  If  any  per- 
son commits  such  a  violation  after  a  convic- 
tion of  him  under  this  paragraph  has  become 
final,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  fifteen  yeiu-s  or  fined  not  more  than 
$20,000.  or  both. 

"'(3)  (A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  paragraph,  any  person  who 
violates  clause  (3)(B)  of  section  301  (q) 
shall  ( 1 )  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year  or  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,  or 
both.  If  he  has  not  been  convicted  of  vio- 
lating any  provision  of  section  301  (q)  prior 
to  his  conviction  for  violating  such  clause, 
or  ( 2 )  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  three 
years  or  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  both. 
If  he  has  been  convicted  of  violating  a  provi- 
sion of  such  section  prior  to  his  conviction 
for  violating  such  clause. 

"'(B)  In  the  case  of  any  person  who  is 
convicted  for  the  first  time  of  violating  a 
provision  of  section  301  (q)  and  whose  con- 
viction was  for  violating  clause  (3)(B)  of 
such  section,  the  court  may  suspend  the  im- 
position or  execution  of  sentence  and  place 
such  person  on  probation  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  the  court  may  Impose  and  for 
such  period,  not  to  exceed  one  year,  as  the 
coiu-t  may  prescribe.  The  court  mi\y.  In  its 
discretion,  unconditionally  discharge  such 
person   from   probation   prior   to  tlie  expira- 


tion of  the  maximum  period  prescribed  for 
such  person's  probation.  Such  discharge  shall 
automatically  set  aside  the  conviction,  and 
the  court  shall  issue  to  such  person  a  certifi- 
cate to  that  effect.  If  during  the  period  of 
Ills  probation  such  person  does  not  violate 
any  of  the  cbndltlons  of  his  probation,  his 
conviction  shall  at  the  expiration .  of  such 
period  be  automatically  set  aside,  and  the 
court  shall  Issue  to  such  person  a  certificate 
to  that  effect ' 

"Sec.  4  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that,  because  of  the  Inadequate  knowledge 
on  the  pan  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  the  substantial  adverse  effects  of 
misuse  of  depressant  and  stimulant  drugs, 
and  of  other  drugs  liable  to  abuse,  on  the 
individual,  his  liunily.  and  tlie  community, 
the  highest  priority  should  be  given  to  Fed- 
eral programs  i<i  disseminate  Information 
which  may  be  used  to  educate  the  public, 
particularly  young  persons,  regarding  the 
dangers  of  drug  abuse. 

"Sec.    5     rhe    amendments    made    by    this 
Act  shall  apply  only  with   respect  to  viola- 
tions of   the   Federal   Pood.   Drug,   and   Cos-      t, 
metlc  Act  committed  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment   of   this   Act." 

Mr.  STAGGERS  i during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  tiie  committee  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  pnnted  in  tlie  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virfrinia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  .strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  the  House 
today  is  intended  to  strengthen  the  laws 
against  drug  abuse  which  is  one  of  the 
most  seinous  health  problems  facing  the 
United  States  today. 

In  recent  years,  the  abuse  of  ampheta- 
mines, barbiturates,  and  hallucinogens 
such  as  LSD  and  the  like  has  increased 
a  great  deal  particularly  among  the 
young. 

The  bill  fundamentally  does  two 
things.  First,  It  increases  substantially 
the  penalties  for  Illegal  trafficking  In 
drugs  covered  by  the  Drug  Abuse  Con- 
trol Amendments  of  1965,  and  second,  it 
makes  possession  of  these  dioigs  for  one's 
own  use  a  misdemeanor  in  the  case  of 
the  first  offense,  and  a  felony  for  the 
second  and  subsequent  offenses. 

In  general,  people  who  abuse  drugs 
take  them  as  a  means  of  escape.  For 
one  reason  or  another  they  cannot  face 
the  world  they  live  in  without  some  kind 
of  a  crutch  and  tend  to  turn  to  drugs 
for  that  crutch,  frequently  with  serious 
adverse  effects  on  their  health.  There  Is 
also  some  abuse  of  drugs  by  persons  who 
are  merely  exijerimentlng  with  them. 
Sometimes  the  experimenters  do  no 
more  than  just  that;  sometimes  however, 
they  damage  their  health  in  the  process. 

Drug  abuse  is  a  serious  problem  In 
our  society,  and  those  who  cater  to  this 
market  are  among  the  lowest  types  of 
human  beings. 

With  respect  to  pushers,  this  legisla- 
tion provides  greatly  strengthened  pen- 
alties. Existing  law  provides  that  for  a 
first  offense  of  manufacturing  or  selling 
drugs  subject  to  control  under  the  Pood 
and  Di-ug  Act,  the  penalty  is  1  year  im- 
prisonment and  a  $1,000  fine,  and  for  a 
second  offense  the  penalty  is  3  years  and 
$10,000.  The  bill  increases  these  penalties 
to  provide  for  up  to  5  years  imprisonment 
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and  $10,000  fine  or  both  for  illegal  traf- 
ficking in  these  drugs. 

As  an  aid  to  law  enforcement,  the  bill 
also  makes  possession  of  these  drugs  ob- 
tained without  a  valid  prescription,  a 
criminal  offense.  A  first  offender  against 
the  possession  prohibition  will  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  with  po.ssible  impris- 
onment up  to  1  year  and  a  fine  of  up  to 
$1,000.  A  second  or  sub.scquent  violation 
of  the  possession  prohibition  will  lead  up 
to  3  years  imprisonment  or  up  to  $10,000 
fine,  or  both. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  fairly  wide- 
spread abuse  of  drugs  among  the  young. 
During  our  hearings  it  was  pointed  out 
that  in  one  high  school  in  the  United 
States,  a  survey  indicated  that  over  8 
percent  of  the  students  had  tried  LSD. 
Now,  no  one  wants  to  i)Ut  liigh  school 
students  in  jail  and,  similarly,  no  one 
wants  to  take  college  students  and  other 
young  people  wlio  may  be  just  experi- 
menting a  time  or  two  and  throw  them 
into  jail.  For  that  reason,  our  committee 
put  a  provision  in  the  bill  to  the  effect 
that  where  a  person  is  coinicted  for  a 
first  offense  of  possession  of  one  of  these 
drugs  for  his  own  use,  the  court  may 
suspend  any  sentence  and  place  the  of- 
fender on  probation  for  up  to  1  year.  If 
the  offender  fully  complies  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  his  probation,  his  con- 
viction will  be  automatically  .set  aside  .so 
that  he  does  not  thereby  obtain  a  crimi- 
nal record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  druK  abuse  is  a  .serious 
problem  in  America  today  and  our  com- 
mittee has  reported  a  bill  to  the  Hou.se 
that  we  believe  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
curbing  this  problem. 

I  urRe  my  colleagues  to  .support  the  bill 
as  reported. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  .strike  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dangers  of  the  grow- 
ing drug  abuse  in  our  counti-y  ai'e  too 
serious  to  need  any  lengthy  explanation. 
I  know  the  Members  of  this  House  are 
familiar  with  the  changes  in  the  law  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  last  few  years, 
but  I  might  review  for  just  a  moment 
the  reasons  whj-  it  appears  to  our  com- 
mittee necessaiT  to  come  before  you 
with  an  amendment  to  the  Drug  Abuse 
Control  Act  which  was  passed  3  years 
ago. 

Narcotics  historically  have  been  lian- 
dled  under  the  Harrison  Act  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  This  has  included 
control  of  the  drug  marijuana.  Without 
researching  the  problem  exhaustively  it 
would  appear  that  although  marijuana 
is  a  very  distinctive  drug  compaied  with 
opium,  lieroin  and  the  other  hard  nar- 
cotics, it  was  included  with  them  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes  by  historical  ac- 
cident. It  is  partly  because  of  this  that 
the  penalties  for  possession  and  use  of 
marijuana  have  been  what  they  are. 

More  lecently  the  growing  problem  of 
amphetamines  .ind  barbitu-ates,  other- 
wise known  as  pep  pills  and  goof  balls, 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 
Since  the  main  substances  imder  con- 
sideration were  legitimate  medicines  al- 
ready under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  it  was  con- 
sidered appropriate  to  exercise  control 
through  that  organization.  The  emphasis 
in  that  bill  was  on  the  stimulants  and  de- 


pressants. Included  at  the  same  time, 
however,  were  the  diugs  known  as  hallu- 
cinogens of  which  LSD  has  become  the 
most  famous.  At  the  time  the  bill  was 
passed  there  was  more  discussion  of  the 
dmg  peyote  because  certain  Indian  tribes 
have  used  this  dinig  as  pait  of  religious 
rituals  for  centuries. 

Since  that  time  it  has  become  entirely 
clear  that  the  pioblcms  arising  from  the 
use  of  marijuana  and  LSD  cannot  be 
.separated  and  handled  as  though  there 
were  no  connection  between  the  two.  The 
use  of  the  two  drugs  seems  to  go  hand  in 
hand.  At  the  present  time  a  raid  on  a 
"pot  ijaity"  will  find  users  of  both  drugs 
involved.  Those  i)ersons  using  marijuana 
are  subiect  to  in-  stiff  penalties  of  the 
Hanison  Act.  Up  to  now  those  found  in 
lJos,session  and  using  LSD  liavc  been 
guilty  of  no  offenso  whatsoever.  This 
makes  for  veiT  peculiar  enforcement  and 
presents  particularly  .sticky  jjroblems  for 
those  called  upon  to  discourage  the  use 
of  drugs. 

It  would  be  po.ssible  to  obtain  uniform- 
ity by  making  possession  of  marijuana 
legal.  There  are  many  people  who  feel 
that  this  would  be  the  proper  course.  I  do 
not  agree  with  thein.  It  could  be  possible 
to  make  the  penalties  for  use  of  LSD 
and  similar  drugs  exactly  eauivalent  to 
those  for  the  use  of  marijuana.  Many 
l)eople  argue  that  these  penalties  are 
entirely  too  stringent  and  .somewhat 
archaic.  For  my  own  personal  point  of 
view  I  feel  that  the  penalties  for  LSD 
and  similar  drugs  should  be  severe.  The 
bill  before  us  today  docs  not  go  quite  as 
far  as  I  would  prefer,  but  as  I  will  ex- 
plain. I  think  wc  should  accept  it. 

Testimony  before  the  committee 
brought  forth  what  seemed  at  first  look 
to  be  diametrically  opposite  views  re- 
.^arding  enforcement  and  handling  of 
LSD  users.  Some  witnesses  wish  to  hit 
very  hard  on  users  of  drugs  even  for  a 
nr.<;t  offense  in  order  to  deter  .such  con- 
duct. Others  would  not  wish  to  make 
'possession  and  use  of  LSD  a  crime  and 
would  really  like  to  see  marijuana 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  Their  argu- 
ment is  that  you  are  making  a  criminal 
and  jailbird  out  of  every  high  school  or 
college  .student  who  is  tempted  to  tiT 
tht  stuff  one  lime.  Although  my  own 
feeling  is  that  we  have  the  same  problem 
for  those  who  are  tempted  to  steal  a  car 
just  once.  I  can  understand  the  motives 
i  rhind  such  a  position. 

Law  enforcement  officials  have  a  still 
different  approach.  They  want  i^osses- 
sion  and  use  to  be  an  offense,  but  their 
reasons  are  very  practical  ones.  Very 
often  enforcement  raithorities  know  very 
well  who  the  pushers  and  peddlers  are 
but  cannot  get  to  them  unless  they  can 
take  them  initially  for  possession. 

In  order  to  reconcile  these  various  in- 
terests in  the  problem  the  committee  has 
produced  a  bill  which,  while  it  is  ob- 
viously a  compromise  of  .sorts,  does  do 
s-abstantial  justice  to  the  community  and 
the  individual.  H.R.  14096  makes  pos- 
session and  use  of  LSD  and  all  of  the 
other  drugs  covered  under  the  Drug 
Abuse  Control  Act  a  misdemeanor.  Pen- 
alties for  .sale  arc  stiffened  considerably. 
In  adcition.  the  courts  are  '-;ivcn  leeway 
to  keep  the  true  first  offender  from  being 
a  jailbird  and  having  his  future  wrecked 


by  a  single  indiscretion.  If,  after  a  first 
offense,  the  judge  thinks  it  is  useful  to 
put  the  accused  on  probation,  and  that 
probation  demonstrates  to  his  satisfac- 
tion that  the  offender  is  not  destined  to 
be  a  repeater,  the  judge  may  scrub  the 
record  clean.  Such  a  system  is  not  an 
inno\ation  since  it  has  been  used  for 
years  under  the  Youth  Offenders  Act. 

This  bill  will  not  completely  satisfy 
the  various  elements  interested  in  drug 
control.  It  will.  I  believe,  make  for  better 
enforcement  and  bring  about  sub.stan- 
tial  .justice  Tor  individuals  and  much 
better  protection  for  .society.  I  recom- 
mend its  passage.  ^' 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Under  this  bill  arc 
there  any  provisions  which  provide  for 
mandatory  sentences  in  the  event  of  a 
particular  offense? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  We  do  not  provide  for 
mandatory  .sentences.  No. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Then,  am  I  correct  in 
understanding  in  all  cases  the  court  re- 
tains the  option  for  providing  probation 
in  proper  cases? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  There  would  be  no 
difference  in.sofar  as  the  applicability  of 
those  provisions  would  be  concerned 
other  than  there  would  be  to  an  offender 
under  any  other  law. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  November  20  I  was 
joined  by  23  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee in  sponsoring  a  bill  to  make  pos- 
.session  of  LSD  and  other  hallucinogenic 
drugs  by  unauthorized  persons  a  Federal 
crime. 

At  the  time  I  was  shocked  to  learn 
that  with  all  the  work  the  Congress  has 
done  in  the  field  of  food,  drugs,  and  cos- 
metics, there  was  no  Federal  penalty  pre- 
.scribed  for  the  use  of  lysergic  acid  di- 
ethylamide, better  known  as  LSD.  or 
other  hallucinogenic  drugs  by  per.sons 
who  have  obtained  the  drug  illegally. 

There  are  existing  penalties  for  the 
unauthorized  manufacture,  distribution, 
and  .selling  of  the  drug,  yet  no  penalty  for 
its  use. 

Thus,  there  existed  a  dilemma  for  the 
law  enforcement  officers;  they  would 
have  ample  evidence  to  conduct  a  raid 
where  marijuana  and  LSD  were  being 
used.  They  could  arrest  those  who  were 
smoking  marijuana,  but  they  could  not 
arrest  those  who  had  taken  LSD.  or  who 
had  LSD  in  their  po.ssession  for  their 
own  use.  unless  proof  was  available  to 
link  those  possessing  LSD  with  anothei- 
person  who  illegally  manufactured,  dis- 
tributed, or  sold  the  drug  to  tho.se  pos- 
sessing it  at  the  time  of  the  raid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  the  House 
todav  will  correct  that  gap  in  the  law. 
This  bill.  H.R.  14096.  which  I  intro- 
duced, with  amendments  we  adopted  in 
committee,  increases  the  penalties  for^ 
persons  who  deal  illegally  in  stimulant, 
depressant,  and  hallucinogenic  drugs. 
The  bill  maiics  possession  of  such  drugs 
a  misdemeanor  o:^  the  first  offense  un- 
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constabulary  we  woulc 
enforcement  in  this  cou  i 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  A^d 
even  be  considering  a 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr    HALL.  That  is 
I  wislied  to  lead  up  to 
the  trouble  without 
commissions.  They  wi 
vember.  that  we  have 
appointin.g   authority 
General   and   the   Sup 
will  solve  the 
problems.  We  could 
dating  the  appointmen 
rules,  and  teiTnination 
nine  old  Justices  of  ou 

These  are  our  probl 
action,  not  more  stu 
gentleman  for  yielding 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Califi 
er,  I  yield  3  minutes 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Schvv 

Mr.     SCHWENGEL. 
rise  in  support  of  this 
tion.  I  am  not  a  coautlfor 
an   author   of   another 
Joint  Resolution  1357. 
indicates,    is    to    create 
mittee  on  Crime,  the 
Enforcement. 

I  believe  this  is  the 
we  ought  to  have,  but 
before  the  House  and  1 
opportunity  to  amend 
I  am  suie  the  author 
that  purpose. 

So  I  should  like  to 
question.  If  and  when 
reconsidered  next  yeai 
tleman  agree  to  the 
ments  to  this  legislati 

I  would  propose 
areas. 

First,  on   page  2,  lilie 
paragraph     a>    is  ame: 
clause  <d>  "the  organi 
of  our  police  forces 
tional  institutions." 

Second,  the  first  sen 
paragraph    'b>    is  a 
out  the  first  sent-ence 
to  page  3,  lines  1  to 

The  Joint  committee 
Senate    and    House    of 
later  than  December  31 
suits  of   Its   investlgatio 
gether  with  such  recomn  e 
islatlve  proposals  as  it 

And.  third,  on  page  4 
paragraph  ib>,  by 
"and  also  of  private 
after  the  words  " 

I  ask  the  gentleman 
is  reconsidered — and 
permanent  committee 
tleman  agree  to  the 
amendments,  to  any 
which  Congress  might 

Mr.   PEPPER.   Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    SCHWENGEL. 
gentleman  from  Florid 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  havt 
this  with  the  able 
his  suggestions  are 
I  would  do  so  with  plea|ure 

I   sincerely    hope 
leagues,  this  does  became 
committee.  I  suggest 


xactly  the  point 
Our  people  know 

ional  studies  or 

sec  to  it  in  No- 
a  change  in  the 
or   the    Attorney 

me   Court.   This 

and  respect 

further  by  up- 

mcthod.  tenural 
echniqucs  of  the 

Supreme  Court, 
ms  and  we  need 
y.    I    thank    the 

rnia.  Mr.  Speak- 
o  the  gentleman 

I  MGELl. 

Mr.    Speaker,    I 
proposed  legisla- 
of  it.  but  I  am 
measure.   House 
hich.  as  its  title 
a    Joint    Corn- 
courts,  and  Law 
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ably as  important  to  have  a  joint  com- 
mittee in  this  area  to  study  these  prob- 
lems and  find  competent  and  adequate 
solutions  as  it  is  to  have  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Economics  in  this  country 
and  as  important  as  it  is  to  have  any 
other  committees  that  we  have  had  in  the 
past. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  also,  that 
this  committee,  if  created,  could  become 
a  clearinghouse  and  could  indeed  trans- 
late  the  recommendations  of  all  these 
other  reports  into  legislation  and  thereby 
come  to  the  Hou.se  with  a  better  prospect 
for  some  results  in  this  body. 

I  tJiank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  kan.sas  I  Mr.  WinnI. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  House  Joint  Resolution  1.  which 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  joint 
congre.ssional  committee  to  investigate 
crime.  I  am  proud  to  have  cosjwn.sored 
this  resolution  with  my  colleague  from 
Florida,   the  Honorable  Claude  Pepper. 

Congress  needs  a  joint  legislative  com- 
mittee with  broad  investigatory  powers 
which  can  gather  factual  information 
that  will  form  the  basis  for  legislative 
action.  I  am  confident  that  the  joint 
legislative  committee  which  Hou.se  Joint 
Resolution  1  proposes  can  satisfy  this 
need. 

A  standing  congressional  committee 
should  be  more  effective  than  any  of  the 
executive  commissions  appointed  by  the 
President,  as  the  committee  will  recom- 
mend specific  legislative  changes  to 
satisfy  the  needs  determined  by  its  in- 
vestigation. I  am  aware  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  recently  appointed  a  Commis- 
sion on  Violence,  but  I  fear  that  the  re- 
port of  this  Commission  may  be  met  with 
the  same  administration  inaction  as  the 
Kemer  report  suffered.  I  am  sure  that 
Congress  will  be  more  responsive  to  the 
recommendations  of  a  joint  legislati\e 
committee  than  the  administration  has 
been  to  its  Commission  reports. 

The  need  for  the  committee  is  obvious 
from  a  recent  crime  i-eport  showing  ma- 
jor crimes  have  increased  48  percent 
since  1960.  We  can  no  longer  administer 
to  the  problem  on  a  piecemeal  basis, 
as  we  have  done  in  the  past.  Vigorous  law 
enforcement  is  a  step  toward  restoring 
an  orderly  system  of  Government,  but 
it  is  only  a  superficial  resolution  of  the 
problem.  Congress  needs  to  get  at  the 
causes  of  x-iolence  and  disrespect  for  the 
law  and  to  continue  a  study  of  the  sub- 
ject, not  only  for  today  but  to  meet  the 
problems  that  we  will  continue  to  face  in 
the  future.  Whereas  Presidential  com- 
missions t€nd  to  look  at  things  as  they 
have  been,  a  congressional  committee 
can  examine  things  as  they  develop  and 
report  ways  to  resolve  potentially 
dangerous  developments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  go  on  record  for 
everyone  in  this  Chamber  and  before  all 
my  colleagues  to  try  to  do  something 
about  the  crimewave  in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WINN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  What  assurance  can 
we  have,  if  this  commission  is  created — 


and  everybody  knows  this  crime  prob- 
lem in  the  country  is  overwhelming,  is 
serious  and  bad.  but  what  assurance  can 
we  have  that  this  commission  is  going 
to  operate  in  a  proper  fashion  and  not 
in  a  fashion  that  coddles  criminals  and 
aix>logizes  for  them  and  says  it  is  too  bad 
that  things  in  the  country  are  not  right 
and  that  they  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
violate  any  law  they  disagree  with  and  go 
free?  Will  the  commission  really  iict 
down  to  the  nuts  and  bolts  and  back  w.i 
the  people  who  have  the  problem  of  law 
enforcement  on  their  hands?  That  is 
wliat  I  would  like  to  know. 

At  the  moment.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think  I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  resolu- 
tion. becau.se  I  do  not  believe  it  will  really 
accomplish  anything.  What  we  really 
need  is  some  hardheaded  law  enforce- 
ment in  this  country  that  will  begin  to 
let  these  people  know  that  they  cannot 
violate  the  law  with  impunity.  And  let 
me  .say  I  realize  that  when  I  take  this 
position  somebody  may  say.  "Well,  Char- 
ley Halleck  is  for  crime."  I  am  not  for 
crime.  I  am  against  crime.  I  was  a  prose- 
cuting attorney  for  10  years.  But  things 
that  have  happened  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  we  would  have  sent  people 
to  the  penitentiary  for  In  my  area. 

Mr.  WINN.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
give  us  a  chance  to  tiT- 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Wa.shington  I  Mrs.  Han- 
sen! may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Wa.shington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  delighted  to  join  in  .sup- 
port of  House  Joint  Resolution  1  intro- 
duced and  sponsored  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Pepper  1. 
with  an  identical  resolution.  House  Joint 
Resolution  626. 

There  is  an  ever  mounting  concern  in 
the  United  States  that  every  facet  of 
crime  and  its  causes  be  attacked  with  all 
resources  at  our  command. 

On  July  23.  1965,  President  Johnson, 
recognizing  the  urgency  of  the  Nation's 
crime  problem  and  the  lack  of  factual  in- 
formation on  it.  established  the  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice. 

The  general  report  .submitted  by  the 
Commission  and  titled.  "Tlie  Challenge 
of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society,"  reveals  In 
Startling  detail  their  findings  after  an 
examination  of  every  facet  of  crime  and 
law  enforcement  in  America.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  general  report,  they  .submitted 
additional  volumes  each  dealing  with  a 
sp)ecific  item  in  the  field  of  crime  and  law 
enforcement.  It  was  an  outstanding  piece 
of  work  and  shocking  in  its  revelation. 

in  addition  to  its  findings,  the  report 
includes  more  than  200  specific  recom- 
mendations for  preventing  crime,  for  Im- 
proving operations  of  the  police,  the 
courts,  and  the  correctional  agencies  and 
for  mobilizing  government  and  private 
support  for  these  tasks. 
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I  am  concerned  at  this  time  because 
there  seems  to  be  a  trend  to  link  our 
crime  problem  to  one  cause  or  factor  such 
as  poverty,  the  ghetto,  lack  of  jobs  or 
education,  lack  of  firearms  control,  or 
lack  of  playgrounds  for  our  youth.  In  this 
regard,  there  is  one  single  fact  that  comes 
to  light  from  tlie  report  and  that  Is  there 
is  no  single  formula,  no  single  theory,  no 
single  generalization  that  can  explain 
the  vast  range  of  behavior  called  crime. 

Many  of  our  citizens  think  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  control  of  crime  rests 
with  the  police,  the  courts,  the  correction 
agencies,  and  the  passing  of  laws  by  our 
legislative  bodies.  However,  it  is  clearly 
evident  that  crime  can  only  be  controlled 
by  the  Interest  and  active  support  and 
participation  orf  every  citizen  of  this  great 

countrj'.  ,     . 

Developing  an  effective  war  against 
crime  in  America  is  difficult  and  because 
of  changes  now  Uking  place  and  ex- 
pected during  the  next  decade,  it  will 
only  become  more  difficult  unless  we 
start  now.  But  just  getting  started  is  not 
enough. 

A  successful  battle  plan  calls  for  not 
only  continuity  of  effort  but  also  effort  in 
almost  every  field  of  American  life. 

Often  we  commence  drives  and  then 
fall  to  follow  through  with  constant 
levels  of  effort  or  with  action  supporting 
recommendations.  This  is  the  reason  why 
I  am  extremely  happy  to  support  this 
joint  resolution  for  it  not  only  provides  a 
continuity  of  effort  but  It  also  adds  our 
national  legislative  effort  to  search  for 
the  factors  h\  solving  crime  and  its 
sources.  It  insures  a  continuing  par- 
ticipation and  evaluation  of  our  progress, 
or  lack  of  progress,  at  the  legislative  level 
as  well  as  at  the  executive  level. 

The  joint  committee  created  by  this 
resolution  will  be  able  to  keep  the  Con- 
gress constanUy  informed  of  all  aspects 
of  crime,  the  adequacy  of  our  law  en- 
forcement and  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice It  will  provide  recommendations 
deemed  desirable  and  necessary  for  the 
improved  appUcation  and  effectiveness 
of  our  entire  system  of  law  enforcement 
and  justice.  Crime  must  be  challenged 
and  I  am  happy  to  support  that  chal- 
lenge. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  and  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and  w£S 
read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annoimced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  division. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vc'.3  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 
The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 


the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  319,  nays  12,  not  voting  102, 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No,  247) 
YEAS — 319 


Abernethy 
Adair 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Anderson.  Ill, 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.Dak, 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BeviU 
Blest-er 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Boegs 
Boland 
Bolton 
Bow 
Brasco 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomflcld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Bush 
Button 
B\Tr.e.  Pa. 
CabeU 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 


Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
CoUler 
Conable 
Conle 
Corbctt 
Cowger 
Cunningham 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Davis.  Ga. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Deuney 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulski 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif 

Ell  berg 

Erie  n  born 

Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 


Fascell 

Pelghan 

Flndley 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Oerald  R 

Fountain 

Frelinghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Galiflanakls 

Gardner 

Garmatz 

Getty  s 

Glalmo 

Gon  zalez 

Goodling 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffln 

Grover 

Gude 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harvey 

Hechler,  W  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Horton 

Hosmer 

How^ard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Icbord 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

KeUy 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Komegay 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long.  Md. 

LukecE 

McCarthy 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McFall 

McMillan 

MacdonaJd, 
Mass. 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mabon 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
,  Mathlas.  Md. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

MeskUI 

MUler,  Calif. 


MilU-r,  Ohio 

Mills 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mize 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Morgan 

Morris,  N  Mex, 

Morse,  Mass, 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphv.  111. 

Murphy.  NY. 

Natoher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

OHara,  III. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Olsen 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Pavman 

Patten 

Polly 

Pepper 


Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teacue.  Tex, 

Thompson,  Ga 

Thompson,  N,J 

Thomson,  Wis 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Ullman 

Vanik 


Bray 

Byrnes.  Wis. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Gross 


Perkins 

PettlR 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Potr 

Pollock 

Price.  Ill, 

Price,  Tex. 

Vt\ot 

Pure  ell 

Quie 

Rees 

Reid.  ni. 

Reld.  NY. 

Beuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Rogera  Colo. 

Ropers,  Fla. 

Ron  an 

Rooney.  NY. 

Booney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowBkl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St.  Onge 

Sattarfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Sctiwer.gel 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stciger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 


Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Walker 
Wampler 
Watkln* 
Watson 
Whalen 
Whalley 
,  White 
Whiterer 
Whltten 

WidUBll 

Wiggins 
Williams,  Pa. 

NAYS  -12 

Hall 
Halkck 
Hcbert 
Jores.  Mo. 


WUlls 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wrlcht 

Wyatt 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zion 

Zwaoh 


McCulloch 
Myers 
Sandman 
Waldie 


NOT  VOTING— 102 


Abbiti 
Adams 
.^lulfT-on. 

Tenn, 
A:i!Uinzio 
Ashbrook 
Aspii'.all 
Bell 

Blai^ton 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brock 

Burton.  Utah 
CahiU 
Celli-r 
Clancy 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Gorman 
Cramer 
Culver 
Curti.-. 
de  la  Gar/,a 
Dole 
Dorr. 

Edwards,  La. 
Eshlcman 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Pino 
Fisher 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Fnser 
Gallagher 


Oathings 
GibtKjns 
Gilbert 
Ooodf'll 
Griffiths 
Gubser 
(lurney 
Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Herlong 

Hollfield 

Holland 

Jacobs 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Lrgeett 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McDade 
McEwen 

Madden 

MailUard 

Mayr.e 


Michel 

Moorhead 

Nix 

OKorski 

ONeaJ,  Ga. 

Podell 

Pool 

Pucinskl 

QuiUen 

Rallsback 

RandaU 

Rarlck 

Belfel 

I4einecke 

Resnlck 

Rhodes,  Pa, 

RoblsoD 

liousb 

5t  Germain 

Schwelker 

Selden 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stelger,  Ari^. 

Taft 

Terzer 

Tieman 

Udall 

Uit 

Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Watts 

Wilson. 
Charles  H. 

Wvdler 


So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs : 

Mr,  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr,  U'ard. 
Mr,  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Cramer, 
Mr,  HoUfleld  with  Mr,  QuIUen. 
Mr  Madden  v,ith  Mr.  CahlU. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr  Flno. 
Mr,  Annunzio  with  Mr.  Gumey. 
Mr.  Tenzec  with  Mr,  McClory. 
Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Reifel. 
Mr  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Harrison. 
Mr,  William  D,  Ford  with  Mr,  Reinecke, 
Mr.  Rarick  with  Mr,  Utt, 
Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 
Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Curtis. 
Mr  Pucinskl  with  Mr.  Dole. 
Mr  Podell  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona. 
Mr  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  McEWen. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  vittk  Mr.  Ash- 
brook. 

Mr  Leggett  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr,  Hammerschmidt, 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Schweiker. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Tieman  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  HoUand  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr  Mayne. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Wvdler. 


^ 
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Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Milliard 

Mr  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Mlcl  el 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Oooiell 

Mr.      Edwards     of 

O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Hathaway  with  Mr. 
Mr      Rhodes    of     Penn 

Colmer 

Mr  St  Germain  with  Mr 
Mrs  Griffiths  with  Mr.  C  ith 
Mr  Fra.ser  with  Mr  Con;  ers 
Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Watti 
Mr  Fisher  with  Mr.  Con  .an. 
Mr  Jarman  with  Mr.  de    a  Garza. 
Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr  ujall 


McI  Jde 


Loifslana     with     Mr. 

[oorhead. 

'ivanla    with     Mr. 

Rough. 
Ings. 


Mr.  BYRNES  of 
tlelr    votes    from 


Mr.  Mcculloch  an 
Wisconsin    changed 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vot|  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opene 

A  motion  to  reconsid^  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PENAL  riES 


INCREASING 
LAWFUL     ACTS 
AND    OTHER 
STIMXJLANT  DRUGfc 

Ml 


FOR    UN- 

IllVOLVING     LSD 

AND 


DEP  =IESSANT 


F€  leral 


L£  D 

I  lai 
tl  e 


t  lere 


2 


Mr.  STAGGERS 
unanimous  consent  th 
14096  >  to  amend  the 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
for  the  possession  of 
lucinogenic  drugs  by 
sons,  be  considered  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole 
The  Clerk  read  the 
The  SPEAKER.  Is 
the  request  of  the 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objectitfi 
The  Clerk  read  the 

H.R 

Be  it  enacted  by  the 
of  Representatives  of  th 
America  in  Congress  asse 
section  201  of  the  Peder 
Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C 
adding  at  the  end  thereo 
paragraph : 

"(w)   The      term      'hal 
means  lysergic  acid  dleth 
er  depressant  or  stlmula 
Secretary,  after  investign  1 
have,  and  by  regulation 
hallucinogenic  properties 
lysergic    acid    diethylamife 
of  subsections    (e),   (f), 
701  shall  apply  to  and  go 
the  Issuance,  amendment 
lations  under  this  paragr 

(2)    Section    511(g)(1) 
U.S.C.   360a(g)  (1))    Is 
serting  "or  under  sectloi 
ately  after  "section  201 1 
appears  in  such  section,  a 
"or  pursuant  to  section  2i 
after    "section    201  (V)" 
appears  In  such  section. 

(b)    Section  511(c)   of 
360a (c) )  is  amended — 

(1 )  by  inserting  "othe 
genlc  drug)"  Immedlatel 
or  stimulant  drug"  in 

(2)  by  striking  out  in 
"of    this   subsection"    anfl 
thereof  "of  the    preced 

(3)  by  adding  at  the 
lowing  new  sentence;  "N< 
a  person  described  In 
section     (b)(2),     shall 
dnogenlc  drug:    except 
scrlptlon  by  a  duly  licen|ed 


Speaker.  I  ask 

t  the    bill    I  H.R. 

Food.  Drug, 

pfescribe  penalties 

and  other  hal- 

uthorized  per- 

House  as  in  the 


tt: 


ir 
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tie  of  the  bill, 
e  ob.jection  to 
gentleman  from  West 


bi  I.  as  follows: 

140  (6 

Senate   and  House 

United  States  of 

bled.  That  (a)  (1) 

Food,  Drug,  and 

1 )    is  amended  by 

the  following  new 


uclnogenlc  drug' 
lamide  or  any  oth- 
t  drug   which  the 

on,  hivs  found   to 

dislgnates  as  having, 

similar  to  those  of 

The    provisions 

md   (g)    of  section 

rn  proceedings  for 

or  repeal  of  regu- 
ph." 

of  such  Act  (21 
attended    (A)    by    In- 

201  (w)"  Immedi- 

•  the  nrst  time  it 
id  (B)  by  inserting 
1  ( w )  "  immediately 

e   second    time    it 

,uch  Act  (21  VS.C. 


than  a  hallucino- 
after  "depressant 
first  sentence; 
he  second  sentence 
inserting   in    lieu 
sentence":   and 
thereof  the  fol- 
person,  other  than 
on  (a)  or  sub- 
ossess    any    hallu- 
ursuant  to    a   pre- 
practitloner." 


Id 


sul  sectic 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

"That  section  201(v)(3)  of  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U  S  C.  321) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  'any  drug'  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'lysergic  acid  diethyl- 
amide and  any  other  drug". 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  511(c)  of  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
360a(c)  )   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(c)  No  person,  other  than  a  person  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)  or  (b)(2)  of  this 
section,  shall — 

"  •(  1)  possess  any  depressant  or  stimulant 
drug  for  sale,  delivery,  or  other  disposal  to 
another,  or 

'■  '(2)  otherwise  possess  any  such  drug  un- 
less such  drug  was  obtained  directly,  or  pur- 
suant to  a  valid  prescription,  from  a  prac- 
titioner (licensed  by  law  to  prescribe  or  ad- 
minister such  drug)  while  acting  in  the 
course  of  his  professional  practice.' 

"(b)  Clause  (3)  of  paragraph  (q)  of  sec- 
tion 301  of  such  Act  (21  U  S.C.  331(q)  (3)  )  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  (3)  (A)  the  pos- 
session of  a  drug  in  violation  of  section  511 
(c)(1),  or  (B)  the  possession  of  a  drug  in 
violation  of  section  511(c)  (2); '. 

"Sec.  3.  Section  303  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
333)  is  amended  by  striking  out  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"  Sec.  303.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  a 
provision  of  section  301  (other  than  a  pro- 
vision referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section)  shall  be  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year  or  fined  not  more  than  $1,000, 
or  both;  except  that  If  any  person  commits 
such  a  violation  after  a  conviction  of  him  un- 
der this  subsection  has  become  final,  or  com- 
mits such  a  violation  with  the  intent  to  de- 
fraud or  mislead,  such  person  shall  be  Im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  three  years  or 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  both. 

"■(b)(1)  Any  person  who  violates  clause 
(1).  (2).  or  (3)  (A)  of  section  301  (q),  or  vio- 
lates, with  respect  to  a  depressant  or  stimu- 
lant drug,  any  of  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(3)  of  section  301(1),  shall,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five 
years  or  fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  or  both. 

"'(2)  Any  person  eighteen  or  older  who 
violates  clause  (2)  of  section  301  (q)  by  sell- 
ing, delivering,  or  otherwise  disposing  of  any 
depressant  or  stimulant  drug  to  a  person  who 
Is  under  twenty-one.  shall  be  Imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  ten  years  or  fined  not  more 
than  $15,000.  or  both,  except  that  If  any  per- 
son commits  such  a  \iolatlon  after  a  convic- 
tion of  him  under  this  paragraph  has  become 
final,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  fifteen  years  or  fined  not  more  than 
$20,000.  or  both. 

"(3)  (A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  paragraph,  any  person  who 
violates  clause  (3)(B)  of  section  301(q) 
shall  ( 1 )  be  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year  or  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,  or 
both,  if  he  has  not  been  convicted  of  vio- 
lating any  provision  of  section  301  (q)  prior 
to  his  conviction  for  violating  such  clause, 
or  (2)  be  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  three 
years  or  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  both, 
if  he  has  been  convicted  of  violating  a  provi- 
sion of  such  section  prior  to  his  conviction 
for  violating  such  clause. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  person  who  is 
convicted  for  the  first  time  of  violating  a 
provision  of  section  301  (q)  and  whose  con- 
viction was  for  violating  clause  (3)(B)  of 
such  section,  the  court  may  suspend  the  im- 
position or  execvitlon  of  sentence  and  place 
such  person  on  probation  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  the  court  may  impose  and  for 
such  period,  not  to  exceed  one  year,  as  the 
covu-t  may  prescribe.  The  court  may,  in  Its 
discretion,  unconditionally  discharge  such 
person   from  probation  prior  to  the  expira- 


tion of  the  maximum  period  prescribed  for 
such  person's  probation.  Such  discharge  shall 
automatically  set  aside  the  conviction,  and 
the  court  shall  issue  to  such  person  a  certifi- 
cate to  that  effect  If  during  the  period  of 
his  probation  such  person  does  not  violate 
any  of  the  conditions  of  his  probation,  his 
conviction  shall  at  the  expiration  of  such 
period  be  automatically  set  aside,  and  the 
court  shall  Issue  to  such  person  a  certlllciite 
to  that  effect ' 

"Sec.  4  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that,  because  of  the  Inadequate  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  the  substantial  adverse  effects  nf 
misuse  of  depressant  and  stimulant  drugs, 
and  of  other  drugs  liable  to  abuse,  on  the 
individual,  his  family,  and  the  community, 
the  highest  priority  should  be  given  to  Fed- 
eral programs  to  disseminate  information 
which  may  be  used  to  educate  the  public, 
particularly  young  persons,  regarding  the 
dangers  of  drug  abuse. 

"Sec.  5.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  viola- 
tions of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  conrunitted  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tjy  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  the  House 
today  is  intended  to  strengthen  the  laws 
against  drug  abuse  which  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  health  problems  facing  the 
United  States  today. 

In  recent  years,  the  abuse  of  ampheta- 
mines, barbiturates,  and  hallucinogens 
such  as  LSD  and  the  like  has  increased 
a  great  deal  particularly  among  the 
young. 

The  bill  fundamentally  does  two 
things.  First,  It  increases  substantially 
the  penalties  for  Illegal  trafficking  In 
drugs  covered  by  the  Drug  Abuse  Con- 
trol Amendments  of  1965,  and  second,  it 
makes  possession  of  these  drugs  for  one's 
own  use  a  misdemeanor  in  the  case  of 
the  first  offense,  and  a  felony  for  the 
second  and  subsequent  offenses. 

In  general,  people  who  abuse  drugs 
take  them  as  a  means  of  escape.  For 
one  reason  or  another  they  cannot  face 
the  world  they  live  in  without  some  kind 
of  a  crutch  and  tend  to  turn  to  drugs 
for  that  crutch,  frequently  with  serious 
adverse  effects  on  their  health.  There  Is 
also  some  abuse  of  drugs  by  persons  who 
are  merely  experimenting  with  them. 
Sometimes  the  experimenters  do  no 
more  than  just  that:  sometimes  however, 
they  damage  their  health  in  the  process. 

Drug  abuse  is  a  serious  problem  In 
our  society,  and  those  who  cater  to  this 
market  are  among  the  lowest  types  of 
human  beings. 

With  respect  to  pushers,  this  legisla- 
tion provides  greatly  strengthened  pen- 
alties. Existing  law  provides  that  for  a 
first  oi^ense  of  manufacturing  or  selling 
drugs  subject  to  control  imder  the  Food 
and  Drug  Act,  the  penalty  is  1  year  Im- 
prisonment and  a  $1,000  fine,  and  for  a 
second  offense  the  penalty  is  3  years  and 
$10,000.  The  bill  Increases  these  penalties 
to  provide  for  up  to  5  years  imprisonment 


and  $10,000  fine  or  both  for  illegal  traf- 
ficking in  these  drugs. 

As  an  aid  to  law  enforcement,  the  bill 
also  makes  possession  of  these  drugs  ob- 
tained without  a  valid  prescription,  a 
criminal  offense.  A  first  offender  against 
the  possession  prohibition  will  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  with  possible  impris- 
onment up  to  1  year  and  a  fine  of  up  to 
$1  000  A  second  or  subsequent  violation 
of 'the  possession  prohibition  will  lead  "P 
to  3  years  imprisonment  or  up  to  $10,000 
fine,  or  both.  . 

Unfortunately,    there   is   fairly   wide- 
spread abuse  of  drugs  among  the  young 
During  our  hearings  it  was  pointed  out 
that  in  one  high  school  in  the  United 
States,  a  survey  indicated  that  ov-cr  8 
percent  of  the  students  had  tried  LSD. 
Now    no  one  wants  to  put  high  school 
students  in  jail  and,  similarly,  no  one 
wants  to  take  college  students  and  other 
young  people  who  may  be  just  experi- 
menting a  time  or  two  and  throw  them 
into  jail.  For  that  reason,  our  committee 
put  a  provision  in  the  bill  to  the  effect 
that  where  a  person  is  convicted  for  a 
first  offense  of  possession  of  one  of  these 
drues  for  his  own  use,  the  court  may 
suspend  any  sentence  and  place  the  of- 
fender on  probation  for  up  to  1  year.  Ii 
the  offender  fully  complies  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  his  probation,  his  con- 
viction will  be  automatically  set  aside  so 
that  he  does  not  thereby  obtain  a  crimi- 
nal record. 

Mr  Speaker,  drug  abuse  is  a  serious 
problem  in  America  today  and  our  com- 
mittee has  reported  a  bill  to  the  Hou.se 
that  we  believe  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
curbing  this  problem. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  bin 
as  reported. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  two  words. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  dangers  of  the  grow- 
ing drug  abuse  in  our  countiy  are  too 
<;erious  to  need  any  lengthy  explanation. 
I  know  the  Members  of  this  House  are 
familiar  with  ihe  changes  in  the  law  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  last  few  years 
but  I  might  review  for  just  a  moment 
the  reasons  whj-  it  appears  to  our  com- 
mittee necessary  to  come  before  you 
with  an  amendment  to  the  Drug  Abuse 
Control  Act  which  was  passed  3  years 

Narcotics  historically  have  been  han- 
dled under  the  Harrison  Act  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  This  has  included 
control  of  the  drug  marijuana.  Without 
researching  the  problem  exhaustively  it 
would  appear  that  although  marijuana 
is  a  very  distinctive  drug  compared  with 
opium,  heroin  and  the  other  hard  nar- 
cotics, it  was  included  with  them  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes  by  historical  ac- 
cident It  is  partly  because  of  this  that 
the  penalties  for  possession  and  use  of 
marijuana  have  been  what  the>  are. 

More  recently  the  growing  problem  of 
amphetamines  and  barbitu-ates.  other- 
wise known  as  pep  pills  and  goof  balls, 
came  to  the  attention  of  th&  Congress. 
Since  the  main  substances  under  con- 
sideration were  legitimate  medicines  al- 
ready under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  it  was  con- 
sidered appropriate  to  exercise  control 
through  that  organization.  The  emphasis 
in  that  bill  was  on  the  stimulants  and  de- 


pressants. Included  at  the  same  time, 
however  were  the  drugs  known  as  hallu- 
cinogens of  which  LSD  has  become  the 
most  famous.  At  the  time  the  bill  was 
passed  there  was  more  discussion  of  the 
drug  peyote  because  certain  Indian  tribes 
have  used  this  drug  as  part  of  religious 
rituals  for  centuries. 

Since  that  time  it  has  become  entirely 
clear  that  the  problems  arising  from  the 
use  of  marijuana  and  LSD  cannot  be 
separated  and  handled  as  though  there 
were  no  connection  between  the  two.  The 
use  of  the  two  drugs  seems  to  go  hand  m 
hand.  At  the  present  time  a  raid  on  a 
"pot  party"  will  find  users  of  both  drugs 
involved.  Those  persons  using  marijuana 
are  subject  to  in-^  stiff  penalties  of  the 
Harrison  Act.  Up  to  now  those  found  in 
possession  and  using  LSD  have  been 
fuilty  of  no  offense  whatsoever.  This 
makes  for  very  peculiar  enforcement  and 
presents  particularly  sticky  problems  foi 
those  called  upon  to  discourage  the  use 
of  drugs.  .  .,     _, 

It  would  be  possible  to  obtain  uniform- 
itv  by  making  possession  of  marijuana 
legal  There  are  many  people  who  leci 
that  this  would  be  the  proper  course.  I  do 
not  agree  with  them.  It  could  be  possib^ 
to  make  the  penalties  for  use  of  LSD 
and  .similar  drugs  exactly  equivalent  to 
tho.se  for  the  use  of  marijuana.  Many 
people  argue  that  these  penalties  are 
entirely  too  stringent  and  somewhat 
archaic.  For  my  own  personal  Pomt  of 
view  I  feel  that  the  penalties  for  ijSD 
and  similar  drugs  should  be  severe.  Tlie 
bill  before  us  today  docs  not  go  quite  as 
fa'-  as  I  would  prefer,  but  as  I  will  ex- 
pl'^in   I  think  v.-e  should  accept  it. 

Testimony     before     the     committee 
brought  forth  what  seemed  ?t  first  look 
to  be  diametrically   opposite   views   re- 
garding  enforcement    and    handling    of 
LSD  u-sers.  Some  witnesses  wish  to  hit 
very  hard  on  users  of  drugs  even  for  a 
fir.'^'t  offense  in  order  to  deter  such  con- 
duct   Others  wouW  not  wish  to  make 
possession  and  use  of  LSD  a  crime  and 
would    really    Uke    to    see    marijuana 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  Their  argu- 
ment is  that  you  are  making  a  criminal 
and  jailbird  out  of  every  high  school  or 
coilece  -vtudent  who  is  tempted   to  ti-y 
fit   stuff  one   lime.   Although   my   own 
feeling  is  that  we  have  the  same  problem 
for  those  who  are  tempted  to  steal  a  car 
iust  once.  I  can  understand  the  motives 
]  rh*nd  such  a  position. 

Law  enforcement  officials  have  a  still 
different  approach.  They  want  posses- 
sion and  use  to  be  an  offense,  but  then- 
reasons  are  very  practical  ones.  Ver> 
often  enforcement  authorities  know  very 
well  who  the  pushers  and  peddlers  are 
but  cannot  get  to  them  unless  they  can 
take  them  initially  for  possession. 

In  order  to  reconcile  these  various  in- 
terests in  the  problem  the  committee  has 
produced  a  bill  which,  while  it  is  ob- 
viously a  compromise  of  sorts,  does  do 
substantial  justice  to  the  community  and 
the  individual.  H.R.  HOGG  makes  pos- 
session and  use  of  LSD  and  all  of  the 
other  drugs  covered  under  the  Drug 
Abuse  Control  Act  a  misdemeanor.  Pen- 
alties for  .sale  are  stiffened  considerably. 
In  addition,  the  courts  are  given  leeway 
to  keep  the  true  first  offender  from  being 
a  jailbird  and  having  his  future  wrecked 


by  a  single  indiscretion.  If.  after  a  first 
offense,  the  judge  thinks  it  is  useful  to 
put  the  accused  on  probation,  and  that 
probation  demon.strates  to  his  satisfac- 
tion that  the  offender  is  not  destined  to 
be  a  repeater,  the  judge  may  scrub  the 
record  clean.  Such  a  system  is  not  an 
innovation  since  it  has  been  used  for 
years  under  the  Youth  Offenders  Act. 

This  bill  will  not  completely  satisfy 
the  various  elements  interested  in  drug 
control.  It  will.  I  believe,  make  for  better 
enforcement  and  bring  about  substan- 
tial iu-.tice  Tor  individuals  and  much 
better  protection  for  society.  I  recom- 
mend its  passage. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. .  .     ^.„ 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Under  this  bill  are 
there  any  provisions  which  provide  for 
mandatory  sentences  in  the  event  of  a 
particular  offense? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  We  do  not  provide  for 
mandatory  sentences.  No. 

Mr  WIGGINS.  Then,  am  I  correct  in 
understanding  in  all  cases  the  court  re- 
tains the  option  for  providing  probation 
in  proper  cases? 

Mr  SPRINGER.  There  would  be  no 
difference  insofar  as  the  applicability  of 
those  provisions  would  be  concerned 
other  than  there  would  be  to  an  offender 
under  any  other  law. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

for  yielding. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

words. 

Mr  Speaker,  lasf^ovember  20  I  was 
joined  bv  23  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee in  sponsoring  a  bill  to  make  i)os- 
session  of  LSD  and  other  hallucinogenic 
drugs  by  unauthorized  persons  a  Federal 

crime.  , 

At  the  time  I  was  .shocked  to  learn 
that  with  all  the  work  the  Congress  has 
done  in  the  field  of  food,  drugs,  and  cos- 
metics, there  was  no  Federal  penalty  pre- 
scribed for  the  u.se  of  lysergic  acid  di- 
ethylamide, better  known  as  LSD.  or 
other  hallucinogenic  drugs  by  per.sons 
who  have  obtained  the  drug  illegally 

There  are  existing  penalties  for  the 
unauthorized  manufacture,  distribution, 
and  selling  of  the  drug,  yet  no  penalty  for 

its  use.  ,  f      n  „ 

Thus  there  existed  a  dilemma  for  the 
law  enforcement  officers;  they  would 
have  ample  evidence  to  conduct  a  raid 
where  marijuana  and  LSD  were  being 
used  Thev  could  arrest  those  who  were 
smoking  marijuana,  but  they  could  not 
arrest  those  who  had  taken  LSD.  or  who 
had  LSD  in  their  possession  for  then- 
own  use.  unless  proof  was  available  to 
link  those  possessing  LSD  with  another 
person  ■tt'ho  illegally  manufactured,  dis- 
tributed, or  sold  the  -drug  to  tho.se  pos- 
sessing it  at  the  time  of  the  raid. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  bill  before  the  House 
today  will  correct  that  gap  in  the  law. 
i^liis  bill.  H.R.  14096.  which  I  intro- 
duced, with  amendments  we  adopted  in 
committee,  increases  the  penalties  for 
persons  who  deal  illegally  in  stimulant, 
depressant,  and  hallucinogenic  drugs.- 
The  bill  makes  possession  of  such  drugs 
a  misdemeanor  on  the  first  offense  un- 
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less  the  drugs  In  que  ;tion  were  obtained 
pursuant  to  a  valid  f  rescrlpUon.  Second 
and  subsequent  offlnses  would  be  a 
felony.  ' 

The  Subcommitte*  on  Public  Health 
and  Welfare  held  he  irlngs  in  February 
and  March  of  this  y  :ar.  Testimony  was 
taken  from  many  kr  owledgeable  people 
concerned  with  dru ;  abuse,  especially 
among  the  young  citl  ;ens  of  this  Nation, 
and  with  the  alarm;  ~ig  Increase  in  the 
illegal  traflQc  In  ha  lucinogens,  stimu- 
lants, and  depressant  i. 

There  are  really  no  precise  figures 
available  on  the  full  (  ttent  of  drug  abuse 
in  the  Nation.  Exper  s  from  the  Bureau 
of  Drug  Abuse  Con  rol.  from  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  ^  ental  Health,  and 
from  private  industi  y  could  only  esti- 
mate, based  on  nun  erous  surveys  and 
studies  made  in  vari  >us  sections  of  the 
country. 

These  studies  an<  surveys  indicate 
that  from  3  to  5  p  frcent  of  all  high 
school  and  college  a  e  people  have  ex- 
perimented with  LS]  ►.  In  some  studies 
on  the"  west  coast  ai  d  In  the  East,  the 
figures  have  run  as  :  ilgh  as  10  percent. 
In  one  recent  study,  i  he  estimate  was  25 
percent. 

There  Is  generally  more  frequent  use 
of  stimulants  and  c  epressants,  and  a 
Fwrson  who  exE>eriin  ;nts  with  or  uses 
LSD  can  usually  be  f  rund  to  have  other 
drugs  on  his  person. 

This  bill  woixld  per  crlbe  penalties  for 
abuse  of  the  so-calle<  dangerous  drugs: 
Non-narcotic  drugs  tl  at  are  habit  form- 
ing or  have  a  poter  ;ial  for  abuse  be- 
cause of  their  stimul  nt,  depressant,  or 
hallucinogenic  effect. 

The  hallucinogens  i  ary  in  their  chem- 
ical makeup,  but  the  lost  widely  known 
is  LSD,  lysergic  acid  Liethalymide.  Oth- 
ers include  peyote,  'X  escaline,  and  Psi- 
locybin. 

By  this  bUl,  LSD  is  specifically  In- 
cluded In  section  201  v)  (3)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (gl 
U.S.C.  321)  as  well  is  any  other  drug 
which  contains  any  <  uantity  of  a  sub- 
stance which  now  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  i  f  ter  investigation, 
has  found  to  have,  nd  by  regulation 
designates  as  having  a  potential  for 
abuse  because  of  J  s  hallucinogenic 
effect. 

The  Attorney  Gen  ral  also  has  the 
benefit  of  a  drug  a<  visory  committee 
which  can  offer  assis  ance  and  recom- 
mendations concernini  the  stimulant  de- 
pressant or  hallucinog  nlc  effect  of  exist- 
ing drugs,  or  any  new  drugs  which  may 
be  manufactured. 

There  is  ample  tim  and  proper  pro- 
cedure for  objection  to  he  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's ruling  on  a  spec  ic  drug,  and  such 
ruling  is  to  be  printe  d  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

The  effects  of  LSD  re  varied.  Obser- 
vations of  those  who  ire  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  drug,  w  lo  have  "taken  a 
trip,"  indicate  the  foil  iwing  mental  ab- 
errations: First,  prole  nged  psychosis — 
delayed  mental  reactic  i;  second,  acting 
out  of  character  diso  ders  and  homo- 
sexual impulses;  third  suicidal  inclina- 
tion: fourth,  activati  m  of  previously 
latent  psychosis;  fifth  reappearance  of 
the  drug's  effects  week  ;  or  even  months 
after  use,  and  sixth,  s(  vere  panic  states 


occurring  during  the  acute  effects  of  the 
drug. 

The  tragedy  in  all  these  cases  is  that 
the  user  Is  often  unaware  of  the  mental 
and  physiological  damage  that  can  be 
done  to  his  body. 

Recent  studies  have  been  done  on  the 
effect  of  LSD  on  the  chromosomal  ar- 
rangement and  makeup  in  the  human 
body. 

There  is  strong  evidence  from  these 
studies  that  LSD  can,  and  does,  cause 
permanent  damage  to  chromosomes. 

In  a  recent  study  made  at  the  Hektoen 
Institute  of  Chicago  where  tests  were 
made  on  nine  persons,  eight  of  them 
children,  all  of  whom  were  LSD  users, 
everyone  of  the  nine  exhibited  marked 
defects  in  their  chromosomes. 

Similar  tests  have  been  made  here  In 
Washington  at  the  George  Washington 
Medical  School  and  in  New  York  at  the 
Bellevue  Hospital.  These  studies  also 
have  yielded  strong  evidence  in  support 
of  the  belief  that  LSD  can  cause  critical 
chromosome  damage,  and  indeed,  that 
this  may  effect  future  generations. 

The  stimulant  drugs  are  currently  de- 
fined in  section  201ivi  of  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  'as  any 
drug  which  contains  any  quantity  of  am- 
phetamine or  any  of  Its  optical  Isomers — 
similar  compounds:  any  salt  of  amphet- 
amine: or  any  substance  which  the  Sec- 
retaiT — now  the  Attorney  General- 
after  investigation,  has  found  to  be,  and 
by  regulation  designated  as,  habit  form- 
ing because  of  its  stimulant  effect  on  the 
central  nervous  system. 

Tlie  drug  advisory  committee  Is  also 
available  to  the  Secretary,  and,  of  course, 
any  regulations  must  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

Tlie  stimulants  are  generally  known  as 
pep  pills,  dex,  or  bennies.  Most  are  am- 
phetamines. Tolerance  develops  with 
their  use,  and  increase  in  dosage  is  likely 
to  occur. 

The  Medical  Society  of  the  Coimty  of 
New  York,  reported  in  1966  that  depend- 
ence on  amphetamines  may  cause  intel- 
lectual impairment,  aggressive  behavior, 
and  hallucinations. 

Amphetamines  are  being  linked  in- 
creasingly to  causes  of  auto  accidents. 

Tlie  depressant  drugs  are  currently  de- 
fined in  section  201  (v)  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
321  >  as  any  drug  which  contains  any 
quantity  of  <a)  barbituric  acid  or  any  of 
the  salts  of  barbituric  acid;  or  (b)  any 
derivative  of  barbituric  acid  which  has 
been  designated  by  the  Secretarj' — now 
the  Attorney  General— as  habit  form- 
ing. There  Is  also  language  which  covers 
any  drug  which  has  a  potential  for  abuse 
t>ecause  of  its  depressant  effect  on  the 
central  nervous  system. 

The  Attorney  General  again  has  the 
benefit  of  the  advisory  committee  and 
must  publish  any  regulations  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

The  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of 
New  York,  in  its  1966  report,  stated  that 
there  are  3,000  deaths  annually  due  to 
accidental  or  intentional  overdoses  of 
barbiturates. 

Furthermore,  the  society  estimates 
that  each  year  some  e'a  to  7  billion  pills 
and  capsules  of  barbiturates,  ampheta- 
mines, and  tranquilizers  produced  in  the 


United  States  are  diverted  to  Illicit  sale 
and  use. 

The  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control 
estimates  the  number  at  about  4  billion. 
Mr,  Speaker,  this  bill  before  us  has 
basically,  a  three-fold  approach  to  the 
problem:  First,  to  help  the  law-enforce- 
ment i^ersonnel  of  this  Nation  more 
readily  reach  the  illegal  manufacturers, 
distributors,  and  sellers;  second,  to  deter 
the  young  people  of  this  Nation  from  us- 
ing these  dings;  and  third,  expressing 
a  sense  of  Congress  that  tlie  highest 
priority  shall  be  given  to  Federal  pro- 
grams to  disseminate  information  on 
the  dangers  of  drug  abuse. 

The   penalties  prescribed  In   the  bill 
are  realistic,  and  were  formulated  after      y 
extensive   deliberation   by   the  subcom- 
mittee after  hearing  all  the  testimony. 

We  do  not  wish  to  make  criminals  out 
of  a  half  million  high  school  students 
in  the  Nation  who  may  take  LSD  on  one 
occasion. 

But,  we  do  not  wish  to  condone  such 
acts. 
This  bill  strikes  a  balance. 
This  bill  makes  possession  of  danger- 
ous drugs  a  misdemeanor  on  the  first 
offense  subject  to  imprisonment  up  to  1 
year,  and  a  fine  up  to  $1,000. 

However,  the  bill  also  provides  that 
where  an  individual  is  charged  with 
simple  possession  of  dangerous  drugs 
obtained  without  a  doctor's  prescription, 
and  he  has  not  previously  been  con- 
victed of  a  violation  of  the  law  with  re- 
spect to  dangerous  drugs,  the  court  may, 
in  lieu  of  a  fine  or  imprisonment,  place 
the  ijerson  upon  probation  for  a  period, 
up  to  1  year,  as  the  court  might  deter- 
mine, subject  to  such  conditions  as  the 
court  may  impose,  such  as  required 
psychiatric  treatment. 

If  the  offender  Is  discharged  from 
probation  by  the  comt.  or  the  coiut  is 
satisfied  that  the  offender  has  fully  com- 
plied with  the  terms  of  probations,  the 
record  is  expunged  and  the  court  Is  re- 
quired to  issue  a  certificate  to  the  offend- 
er to  this  effect. 

Second  and  subsequent  offenses  under 
this  bill  would  bring  a  fine  of  up  to 
$10,000,  or  Imprisonment  for  3  years,  or 
both. 

In  the  case  of  a  sale  to  a  minor  by  a 
person  over  the  age  of  18.  the  fine  would 
be  up  to  $15,000,  or  imprisonment  up  to 
10  years,  or  both  on  the  fii-st  offense,  and 
$20,000.  or  15  years,  or  both  on  second 
and  subsequent  offenses. 

Representatives  from  the  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  of  this  Nation  say  that 
this  legislation  can  have  very  positive 
effect.  Testimony  before  the  committee 
indicated  that  such  legislation  is  neces- 
sary to  fully  meet  the  problem  of  illegal 
trafQc  in  drugs  in  this  Nation. 

I  would  also  like  to  cite  to  my  col- 
leagues an  example  of  how  another  na- 
tion met  the  problem  of  diug  abuse. 
That  nation  is  Japan.  In  1954,  Japan  had 
between  500,000  and  600,000  ampheta- 
mine habitues.  The  Government  under- 
took c  three-pronged  attack:  First,  mas- 
sive education;  second,  efforts  to  control 
the  source,  and  third,  passing  legal 
sanctions. 

Arrests  for  amphetamines  in  1954  were 
55,000;  a  year  later,  they  dropped  to 
32,000  and  In  1956.  they  were  down  to 
7.000. 
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Japan  is  an  industrialized,  urbanized 
society  such  as  ours,  and  that  nation  was 
able  to  meet  the  problem. 

I  think  that  this  Nation  can  do  like- 
wise, and  I  believe  that  the  legislation 
before  us  today  is  a  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  legal  sanctions 
which  would  be  imposed  by  this  bill  will 
completely  solve  the  problem. 

I  recognize  the  need  for  educational 
efforts  to  get  the  message  across  to  the 
young  people  of  this  Nation  that  "to 
tune  in,  turn  on  and  drop  out"  is  to  go 
nowhere. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  word  in  behalf  of  our  col- 
league on  the  committee,  Paul  Rogers 
of  Florida,  who  is  the  author  of  the  bill, 
besides  25  other  members  of  tlie  com- 
mittee who  have  cosponsored  tlie  bill. 
Paul  recognizes  the  importance  of  this 
legislation  and  the  need  for  something 
being  done  in  this  field.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate him  and  the  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee  for  bringing  this  to 
the  full  committee. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman   for   his   very   kind   words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  actually  is  de- 
signed to  do  three  things.  First,  it  is  to 
help  the  law-enforcement  personnel  of 
this  Nation  more  readily  to  reach  the 
illegal  manufacturers,  the  distributors, 
and  the  sellers  and  pushers  of  drugs. 
Second,  it  is  to  help  deter  the  young  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  from  using  these  drugs. 
Third,  it  is  expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  highest  priority  shall  be 
given  to  Federal  programs  to  dissem- 
inate information  on  the  dangers  of  drug 
abuse.  This  is  really  what  we  are  trying 
to  get  at  with  this  legislation. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  subcommittee 
heard  witnesses  who  are  knowledgeable 
in  these  subjects.  They  considered  this 
legislation  very  carefully.  We  heard 
testimony  that  it  has  been  estimated  that 
3  to  5  percent  of  high  school  and  col- 
lege-age .students  have  experimented 
with  LSD. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  heard  testimony,  for 
instance,  on  stimulant  and  depressant 
drugs  to  the  effect  that  over  4  billion 
dosage  units— 4  billion— are  in  the  il- 
legal traffic  of  drugs. 

I  want  to  say  here  and  now  that  each 
member  of  the  subcommittee  and  of  the 
full  committee  contributed  greatly  to  the 
drawing  up  of  this  legislation.  I  particu- 
larly want  to  mention  the  work  wliich 
has  been  done  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  CarterI.  who  was  insist- 
ent that  we  have  some  process  to  provide 
the  courts  with  machinery  so  that  they 
would  not  make  criminals  out  of  young 
persons  who  may  be  ti-ying  the  drug  for 
the  first  time,  where  the  circumstances 
so  indicate. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  I  Mr. 
Brotzman).  who  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee  this  plan  which  is  in 
effect  in  the  State  of  Colorado  to  meet 
this  situation  in  that  State.  Also,  the 


gentleman  was  most  helpful  in  drawing 
up  this  legislation. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  concur  in 
this  legislation  so  that  we  can  get  It  on 
the  books  and  really  effectively  meet  this 
problem. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  First  of  all.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  particular  remarks  which  have  been 
made  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Rogers  1,  and  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  and  the  sub- 
committee lor  the  very  thorough  job  they 
did  in  analyzing  a  very  serious  social  and 
criminal  problem.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  committee  has  really  made  a  great 
contribution  by  pinning  heavy  i^enalties 
on  the  pusher  and  then  having  a  lesser 
penalty  for  simple  possession. 

Also,  the  provisions  of  the  bill  would 
permit  a  youth  who  might  be  tried  to 
receive  probation  under  certain  circum- 
st&riccs. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  and  the  committee  in  this  regard 
and  urge  the  adoption  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  my 
congratulations  to  tlie  gentleman  from 
Florida,  my  distinguished  colleague,  upon 
his  firm  and  great  leadership  in  under- 
taking a  .solution  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  .Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  who  just  preceded  me 
with  respect  to  the  emphasis  that  the 
.subcommittee  dealt  with  this  problem.  I 
think  it  is  far  reaching  and  is  very,  very 
fine.  It  is  my  further  opinion  that  it  rep- 
resents a  very  important  step  in  meeting 
this  entire  problem. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  one  com- 
ment which  I  would  like  to  make  and 
perhaps  a  question  to  propound  to  my 
colleague  from  Florida.  I  commend  the 
subcommittee  for  bringing  forth  this  leg- 
islation to  the  fioor  of  the  House.  How- 
ever, there  has  been  a  tremendous  growth 
in  these  kinds  of  drugs  and  it  h^s  brought 
about  a  great  problem. 

Will  this  bill  encompass  this  type  of 
operation  and  how  does  it  accomplish  it? 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Tliis  matter 
can  be  encompassed  in  this  bill  and  it 
is  intended  to  do  so  and  to  arrive  at  a 
determmation  which  will  have  to  be  made 
by  a  committee  of  pharmacological  ex- 
perts who  advise  the  Attorney  General 
as  to  what  new  drugs  may  be  dangerous. 
His  recommendation  is  then  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  allowing  30  days  for 
appeal  after  which  a  drug  is  then  classi- 
fied as  a  dangerous  drug,  and  subject  to 
penalties  and  provisions  of  this  bill. 

In  other  words,  this  legislation  is  most 
comprehensive. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
It  is  iny  opinion  that  this  represents  a 
ver>'  important  contribution  in  dealing 
with  drugs  and  drug  addiction,  because 
obviously,  with  our  technological  know- 
how,  we  are  able  to  produce  new  drugs 


faster  than  we  are  able  to  control  the 
old  ones. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
also  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Rogers]  for  the  fine 
work    done    by    the    Subcommittee    on 
Health  and  Welfare  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign   Commerce   Committee   for   its 
work  on  H.R.  14096  to  prescribe  penalties 
for   the   possession   of   LSD   and   other 
hallucinogenic  drugs.  As  the  gentleman 
knows.  I  was  one  of  the  original  .sponsors 
of  this  legislation  almost  a  year  ago  and 
feci  .strongly  that  it  is  needed  if  not  well 
past  due.  Som:  changes  have  been  made 
ill  the  oritiinal  bill  following  extensive 
hearings  on  the  subject  and  I  concur  in 
those  changes  after  due  consideration. 
Without  this  law.  possession  and  use  or 
sale  would  still  be  legal  although  sale 
was  not  permitted.  My  original  proposal 
would  have  made  felonies  possession  as 
well  as  use.  The  bill  on  which  we  are 
votiii.i?     today,     however,     makes     first 
offen.se  possession  only  a  misdemeanor. 
It  is  my  liope  the  subcommittee  will 
continue  to  investigate  this  blight  on  our 
.society  and  will  recommend  any  changes 
or  additions  to  this  law  which  may  be- 
come appropriate  in  order  to  assure  more 
stringent  enforcement  of  the  law  and  the 
assignment  of  penalties  which  will  best 
.serve  to  discourage  u.se  and  traffic  in  such 
drugs.  I  also  trust  the  subcommittee  will 
encourage  the  most  vigorous  public  edu- 
cation program  on  the  dangers  of  LSD 
by  responsible  agencies. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  wish  to  pay  a  particular  compli- 
ment to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Carter  1 ,  a  man  who  has  helped  to 
sponsor  this  bill  and  steer  it  through  the 
committee  and  who  has  also  made  many 
amendments  to  it.  I  would  like  to  say 
also  that  Dr.  Carter  has  been  an  inval- 
uable member  of  our  committee  as  far 
as  all  health  legislation  is  concerned.  I 
want  to  say  that  not  only  the  subcom- 
mittee but  the  full  committee  and  the 
Members  of  the  House  owe  him  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  because  he  is  very 
learned  and  very  able  and  he  certainly 
has  been  of  tremendous  assistance  in 
helping  us  to  get  medical  legislation  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  the  kind  and  gracious  chairman 
of  the  full  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  StaggersI  for  his  pleasant  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  LSD— 
lysergic  acid  diethylamide — is  a  potent 
drug.  It  was  first  manufactured  by  a 
chemist  in  Switzerland  who,  by  accident, 
ingested  some  of  the  drug  and  received 
.some  of  its  effect,  which  included  extreme 
awareness,  vivid  hallucinations,  mental 
aberrations,    which    lasted    for    several 

days. 

This  drug  was  used  as  a  component  of 
certain  medicines  in  the  United  States 
by  a  prominent  drug  firm,  and  for  some 
time  it  was  sold  commercially. 

Later,  it  was  removed  from  the  market: 
and  it  is  now  used  only  experimentally.  It 
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docs  have  beneficial  effe  :ts  In  some  cases 
of  juvenile  insanity  and  terminal  cancer 
It  can  be  msmufacturec 
a  chemistry  major,  anc 
of  approximately  4  hou|s. 

Because  of  the  vari*l  bizarre  effects 
which  It  has,  and  the  eaie  in  which  it  has 
been  obtained,  it  has  dbme  to  be  widely 
used  throughout  our  o  >lleRes,  and  even 
our  high  schools  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  estimated  that  in  s(  me  high  schools, 
5  percent  of  the  studej  ts  and  5  percent 
of  the  college  students  also  have  taken 

this  drug.  ..   . 

While  the  drug  is  n  t  addicting,  it  is 
extremely  dangerous;  it  releases  all 
inhibitions,  it  may  ( ause  intractable 
insanity.  In  many  case  it  causes  broken 
genes,  with  resulting:  deformities  of 
future  progeny. 

No  doubt  it  is  the  n  lin  drug  produc- 
ing our  so-called  flow  ?r  children.  Whe- 
dance,  sing,  play  illoj  ically..  and  often 
roll  in  mud— or  dress    in  unusual  and 
often  ftlthy  clothing. 

The  passage  of  this  law  is  important. 
It  is  important  also  tl  at  we.  as  legisla- 
tors, establish  broadly  based  work  pro- 
grams and  recreationa  program  to  keep 
these  youngster  in  more  purposeful 
living. 

I  strontily  urge  supp<  rt  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  high 
time  that  we  faced  u;  to  the  reality  of 
the  dangers  of  LSD  ar  i  other  hallucino- 
genic drugs  and  enact  ;d  tough  penalties 
for  their  possession.  As  a  sponsor  of 
similar  legislation.  Ian  gratified  to  note 
that  the  bill  before  us  today  fills  the  en- 
forcement vacuum  tt  at  has  heretofore 
existed. 

This  bill  provides  s  rong  penalties  for 
trafBckme  In  these  d  ingerous  dinigs.  It 
is  my  hope  that  thesi  penalties  will  act 
as  effective  deterrent  to  both  the  clan- 
destine manufacturer  and  his  crony,  the 
despicable  dope  push  r. 

The  plight  of  the  ir  dividual  drug  user, 
however,  presents  ar  entirely  different 
problem.  I  am  pleas  d  to  call  to  your 
attention  that  tliis  c  .fflcult  situation  Is 
handled  in  H.R.  140  6  in  a  most  con- 
structive manner,  as  I  shall  point  out. 
The  bill  makes  posst  ision  of  dangerous 
hallucinogenic  drug:  legal  only  when 
such  drugs  are  givei  to  a  person  by  a 
practitioner  authoriz(  d  to  dispense  them, 
or  upon  the  legal  or  er  for  such  drugs, 
as  represented  in  the  form  of  a  prescrip- 
tion from  e.  medical    )ractitioner. 

Since  hallucinoge  lic  drugs  are  not 
available  through  r  jrmal  channels  of 
distribution,  the  pos  ession  of  LSD  and 
similar  dnags  will,  h  most  cases,  be  il- 
legal, and  subject  t!  e  possessor  to  fine 
or  imprisonment.  Ur  ler  present  Federal 
law  Federal  author  ties  may  seize  any 
quantity  of  such  drt  is  from  an  individ- 
ual as  contraband  i  ems  obtained  from 
illetjal  sources,  but  no  action  may  be 
taken  with  respect  U  the  possessor  him- 
self where  the  drugs  are  for  his  personal 

use. 

Under  the  legislat  on  before  us  today, 
however,  possession  of  depressant  or 
stimulant  drugs  for  the  purpose  of  sale 
or  other  disposal  is  s  ibject  to  tough  pen- 
alties. Simple  posses  iion  is  made  Illegal, 
but  in  the  case  of  a  first  conviction  for 
any  offense  under  th  ;  food  and  drug  law, 
the  court  may  susp  nd  sentencing,  and 


place  the  offender  on  probation  which 
may  not  exceed  1  year.  Thus  there  is  a 
humanitarian  aspect  to  this  tough  bill.  If 
the  individual  completes  his  probation 
saUsfactorlly.  or  is  otherwise  uncondi- 
tionally discharged  from  his  probation 
period  by  the  court,  the  conviction  will  be 

set  aside. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  legislation  deals  effectively  with 
tlie  hallucinogenic-drug  abuse  problem 
that  exists  in  our  society  today.  The 
members  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  the  intelligent  manner  in  which 
they  have  approached  this  grave,  never- 
tlieless  delicate  problem.  They  have  acted 
with  force,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  have 
acted  humanely,  for  the  bill  they  have 
presented  to  us  strikes-a  balance  between 
varying  enforcement  and  medical  view- 
points about  how  to  deal  with  drug  abuse 
wisely. 

I  urge  the  unanimous  approval  of  this 

bill. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  give  my  full  support  to  H.R.  14096. 
We  have  needed  legislation  prescribing 
stringent  penalties  for  the  unauthorized 
possession  of  LSD  and  other  hallucino- 
genic drugs  for  some  time.  The  penalties 
provided  in  the  bill  we  are  now  consid- 
ering are  stringent  enough  to  be  a  great 
aid  to  law  enforcement  officials  in  cutting 
off  this  drug  trafHc.  They  will  also  serve 
to  make  it  clear  that  possession  of  these 
drugs  is  not  fashionable  and  counter  the 
idea  that  seems  to  have  developed  among 
some  of  our  young  people  that  abuse  of 
these  drugs  is  not  detrimental  to  them 
because  there  was  no  penalty  for  their 
imauthorized  possession. 

Public  support  for  this  legislation  is 
ovci-whelming  in  my  district.  A  question- 
naire which  I  sent  to  my  constituents  not 
long  ago  asked  their  views  on  whether 
stronger  measures  were  needed  to  regu- 
late traffic  in  LSD  and  other  hallucino- 
genic drugs.  Their  responses  indicated 
that  79  percent  strongly  supported  legis- 
lation such  as  H.R.  14096;  11  percent  op- 
posed it:  and  4  percent  had  no  opinion. 
This  is  an  excellent  bill  and  I  lurge  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  voting 

for  it. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  14096.  the  bUl  to  make 
it  a  crime  to  possess  dangerous  drugs, 
such  as  LSD  without  a  proper  prescrip- 
tion, and  to  increase  the  penalties  for 
sales  of  such  drugs.  I  do  this  with  the 
assurance  that  I  am  reflecting  the  judg- 
ment of  the  people  I  represent.  Earlier 
this  year.  I  sent  a  questionnaire  to  all 
the  people  in  my  congressional  district. 
More  than  70  percent  of  the  more  than 
15.000  who  answered  indicated  that  they 
thought  that  "use  or  possession — as  dis- 
tinct from  sale— of  LSD  should  be  a 
criminal  offense."  Only  22  percent  of  the 
responses  were  of  the  contrary  view;  7 
percent  were  undecided. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  with  the 
feature  of  this  bill  which  provides  spe- 
cial treatment  for  first  offenders.  A  first 
offender  could  cither  be  sentenced  to  1 
year  in  jail  or.  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  could  be  placed  on  probation  with 
reasonable  conditions  attached.  This  ap- 
plies only  to  the  first  offense  as  a  mere 
possessor  of  such  drug  rather  than  to  the 


criminal  who  is  a  first  offender  as  a  seller 
of  drugs. 

The  difference  between  a  seller  and  a 
user  of  drugs  Is  an  Important  one — as 
Is  recognized  by  this  bill.  The  penalties 
for  sellers  of  dangerous  drugs  Is  in- 
creased at  the  same  time  lesser  penalties 
are  established  for  possession  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mere  use.  In  this  regard.  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  penal- 
ties Imposed  for  sale  by  an  adult  of  drugs 
to  a  minor.  The  first  such  offense  is 
punishable  by  up  to  10  years  imprison- 
ment and  the  second  offense  by  more 
than  15  years  imprisonment.  Tills  con- 
trasts with  sales  by  an  adult  to  an  adult 
where  the  penalties  can  be  up  to  5  years. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  rising  traffic  in,  and 
the  increased  experimentation  among 
our  voung  with,  dangerous  drugs  is  a 
cause  for  alarm.  Tliis  bill  moves  toward 
providing  a  sensible  approach  to  this 
problem. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  needed  and  timely  legis- 
lation. It  is  as  paramount  in  importance 
as  the  loss  of  the  recent  Director  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  was  valu- 
able, to  our  "ship  of  state"  and  the  well- 
being  of  our  peoples — especially  the 
young  and  impressionable  of  today  who 
will  be  our  mature-judgment  equipped 
leaders  of  tomorrow. 

Members  wlU  recall  when  I  along 
with  Dr.  Carter  of  the  committee  and 
Dr.  Morgan — the  three  doctors  In  the 
House — procured  from  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Na\'y  for  demonstration  to  all 
Members,  the  film  which  so  beautifully 
set  forth  the  immediate  and  long-range 
dangers  of  LSD  and  other  psychedelic 
hallucinogens. 

I  compliment  the  committee  for  this 
bill  which  affects  possessors,  pushers, 
traffickers,  and  takers.  In  other  legis- 
lation today  we  have  provided  brick  and 
mortar  for  cure  and  rehabilitation  of  al- 
coholism and  narcoticism:  and  these 
penalties  are  just  and  equitable  for  those 
who  would  destroy  minds  and  bodies. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a 
recent  sur\ey  showed  that  8  percent  of 
boys  and  girls  attending  high  school  and 
college  have  tried  LSD,  the  American 
people  became  alarmed  and  demanded 
that  Congress  do  something  about  the 
Ulicit  trafficking  and  use  of  ampheta- 
mines, barbiturates,  and  hallucinogens. 
The  bill  reported  herewith  is  intended 
to  curb  this  UUcit  traffic.  It  is  not  perfect. 
The  fact  that  some  my  feel  that  it  is 
too  lenient  while  others  feel  it  Is  too  se- 
vere is  evidence  of  that  fact.  What  your 
committee  has  tried  to  do   is  increase 
penalties  for  trafficking  in  these  drugs 
and  provide  tools  that  will  aid  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  prohibitions  against 
trafficking  and  penalties  for  illicit  pos- 
session of  drugs. 

Although  the  bill  makes  possession  of 
dangerous  drugs  without  a  doctors  pre- 
scription a  misdemeanor,  provision  is 
made  whereby  the  court  may  place  a 
first  offender  under  probation  for  1  year. 
If  the  offender  is  a  minor,  the  provisions 
of  the  JuvenUe  Offenders  Act  will  apply. 
With  regards  to  the  offense  of  un- 
lawful manufactuiing— the  committee 
amendment  provides  for  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding $10,000  or  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding   5    yeaxs.    A   stlffer   penalty    Is 
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provided  for  the  unlawful  sale  of  stunu- 
lants  by  persons  who  are  18  years  of  a«e 
to  persons  who  are  under  21  years  of 
age  Here  the  penalty  is  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding $15,000  for  the  first  offense  or 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  10 
years.  The  penalty  for  a  second  offender 
increases  to  a  maximum  fine  up  to  $20,- 
000  and /or  imprisonment  up  to  20  years. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy for  the  young  man  or  woman  who 
innocently  or  "for  a  thrill"  decides  to 
take  a  so-called  "trip."  I  have  nothmg 
but  utter  contempt  for  the  iierson  who  i  - 
legally  traffics  in  the  manufacture  or  sale 
of  drugs  for  a  profit.  ».>,,, 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 

bill-  ^  .  T     ^e« 

Mr  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  14096,  a  bill  prescrib- 
ing penalties  for  unlawful  acts  Involving 
LSD  and  other  hallucinogenic  drugs. 

I  have  sponsored  similar  legislation  and 
was  pleased  to  present  testimony  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and 
Welfare  of  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  in  support  of 
this  type  of  legislation.       .^^^         .    ^^ 

This  Is  an  area  with  which  I  have  been 
concerned  for  some  time.  During  rny 
service  as  U.S.  Attorney  for  Colorado, 
I  had  all  too  many  occasions  to  witness 
the  dreadful  effects  of  drug  and  narcetic 

abuse.  .       ,, 

I  prosecuted  many  callous  "pushers 
of  narcotics,  and  from  that  experience, 
I  can  tell  you  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  control  drug  traffic  without 
stiff  penalties— particularly  for  those 
who  were  selling  the  drugs.  I  believe  that 
If  we  provide  a  misdemeanor  penalty 
for  the  possession  of  haUucinogenic, 
depressant  and  stimulant  drugs,  and  a 
felony  penalty  for  the  sale  of  these  drugs 
our  Nation  will  be  much  more  successful 
In  controlling  the  traffic  in  this  danger- 
ous new  catagory  of  drugs. 

Congress  has  an  exceUent  record  ol 
providing  Federal  enforcement  agencies 
with  whatever  authority  is  needed  to 
protect  the  American  people— and  par- 
ticularly our  youth— from  the  conse- 
quences of  drug  abuse. 

History  shows  that  there  always  has 
been  a  small  element  in  our  midst  which 
will  fight  for  the  individual's  "right"  of 
self-corruption  by  drug  use.  Opium  had 
its  champions,  and  so  have  heroin  and 
marihuana.  . 

Fortunately  for  our  Nation,  this  lobby 
of  ijermissiveness."  which  seems  to  t>e 
made  up  of  both  the  vicious  and  the  mis- 
guided, has  made  little  headway  in  Con- 
gress. 

But,  unfortunately  for  our  Nation,  the 
development  of  new  and  potent  mind- 
warping  drugs  has  made  our  current  laws 
obsolete.  LSD  has  become  a  part  of  the 
national  lexicon  and  apparently  Its  usage 
is  increasing. 

Scientists  and  academicians  are  en- 
gaged in  extended  investigations  into  just 
how  harmful  LSD  and  other  hallucmo- 
genic  drugs  may  be  to  the  human  mind 
and  genetic  structure.  Dr.  Cevll  B.  Jacob- 
son  of  the  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine  has  engaged  in 
extensive  research  on  the  effects  of  the 
use  of  LSD.  Dr.  Jacobson's  conclusions 
were  startling— the  chromosome  break- 


down resulting  in  premature  aging,  an 
Increase  in  the  chance  of  an  LSD  user 
contracting  cancer— particularly  leu- 
kemia and  the  genetic  problems  result- 
ing in  deformed  births.  I  am  sure  that 
the  members  of  the  committee  also  are 
aware  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Hans  Zellweger 
at  the  University  of  Iowa.  Dr.  Zellweger 
has  stated  positively  that  LSD  caused  the 
defect  in  a  birth  of  a  child  to  a  mother 
who  had  taken  the  di-ug  during  preg- 
nancy. „  .,    . 

Admittedly,  we  do  not  know  all  that 
we -ought  to  know  about  the  effect  of 
these  frightening  new  drugs  and  I  be- 
lieve that  it  Is  important  to  continue 
research  into  this  area.  In  an  editorial 
of  February  8,  1968,  the  Denver  Post 
said; 

Tlie  indications  that  LSD  causes  brain  and 
(hromosome  damage  are  too  serious  to  be 
i-nored.  Tiie  drug,  at  the  very  least,  ha^ 
contributed  to  damaged  lives,  and  we  need 
not  wait  for  any  more  evidence  to  know 
tliat  it  is  dangerous. 


The  editorial  goes  on  to  endorse  the 
enactment  of  stronger,  new  penalties  for 
the  possession  and  sale  of  LSD. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  penalty 
for  the  possession  of  LSD  or  other  hal- 
lucinogenic drugs.  The  sale  of  LSD  I5  now 
a  misdemeanor. 

The  time  has  come  to  at  least  move 
ahead  with  realistic  isenalties  so  that  our 
law-enforcement  agencies  can  begin  a 
positive  control  program.  It  may  well  be 
that  we  will  want  to  amend  these  laws, 
once  all  of  the  scientific  and  medical 
evidence  is  in.  but  to  hold  the  matter  m 
abeyance  until  that  time  would  be  a  dis- 
scnice  to  the  Nation. 

On  November  22.  1967.  I  introduced 
H  R  14145,  which  accomplishes  basically 
the  same  purpose  as  H.R.  14096.  My  bUl 
and  the  proposal  we  are  considering  to- 
day makes  the  possession  of  depressant, 
stimulant,  or  hallucinogenic  drugs  with- 
out a  valid  prescription  a  misdemeanor, 
and  the  sale,  manufacture,  or  distribu- 
tion of,  or  possession  with  the  intent  to 
sell  these  classes  of  drugs,  a  felony. 

I  believe  that  it  is  absolutely  essential 
to  provide  strong  penalties  for  their  vio- 
lation I  particularly  believe  that  strong 
penalties  must  be  provided  for  those  who 
would  illegally  sell  these  drugs,  with  pen- 
alties of  increasing  severity  for  subse- 
quent offenses  and  for^ale  to  minors. 

During  the  committee  consideration  of 
this  legislation.  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  recently  enacted  Colorado 
State  Drug  Control  Act  with  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Rogers!. 
He  indicated  an  interest  in  one  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Colorado  statute  tmder 
which  first  offenders  convicted  for  using 
LSD  could  have  their  convictions  set 
aside  by  the  court  following  a  satisfac- 
tory probation. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  saw 
fit  to  incorporate  a  similar  provision  into 
this  bill.  I  think  it  is  an  excellent  addi- 
tion While  I  want  to  see  a  crackdown 
on  the  pushers  and  habitual  users,  it 
would  seem  unduly  harsh  to  youngsters 
drawn  temporarUy  into  this  vicious  habit 
to  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  burdened 
by  a  criminal  record. 

There  is  some  evidence  to  indicate  that 


organized  crime  Is  now  entering  into 
their  iUicit  traffic.  If  this  is  the  case, 
then  it  onlv  strengthens  the  need  for 
strong   penalties  for  the  sale  of  these 

drugs.  ^  , 

There  clearly  is  a  requirement  for  a 
penalty  for  possession,  as  well  as  for  the 
illicit  manufacture,  sale  and  distribution 
of  depressant,  stimulant  and  hallucino- 
genic drugs. 

I  urge  enactment  of  H.R.  14096. 
Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly 
support  the  pending  bill,  H.R.  14096.  as  a 
potentially  very  effective  effort  to  halt 
the  growing  illegal  traffic  in  dangerous 
drugs,  including  LSD,  "Speed,"  and  other 
stimulants,  depressants,  and  hallucin- 
ogens. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  at  this  pomt. 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  describe  in  detail  the 
great  hazards  to  society,  and  especially 
to  voung  people,  resulting  from  the 
illegal  manufacture,  distribution,  use  and 
possession  of  these  drugs.  The  commit- 
tee's record  of  hearings  is  full  of  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  dangers  and 
documents  convincingly  the  need  for  the 
legislation  before  us  today. 

By  increasing  the  existing  penalties 
for  iJersons  convicted  of  illegal  activities 
involving  the  dangerous  drugs  and  by 
providing  for  the  first. time  penalties  for 
possession  without  a  vahd  prescription, 
this  bill  will  preatly  improve  and 
strengthen  law  enforcement  in  the  area 
of  drug  abuse,  place  the  regulation  of 
danserous  drugs  on  a  more  rational 
basis,  bring  enforcement  more  consist- 
ently in  line  with  enforcement  of  the 
naKOtic  laws,  and  help  greatly  to 
destroy  the  fashionairfe  myth  that  drug- 
taking  is  the  thing  to  do. 

In  two  particular  respects.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bill  reflects  a  wLsely  selec- 
tive approach  to  law  enforcement  in  this 
field.  It  would,  first  of  all.  attach  the 
heaviest  penalties  to  the  offense  of  sell- 
ing dangerous  drugs  to  a  minor  and. 
second,  it  wquld  incorporate  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Juvenile  Offenders  Act  and 
the  Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act  for 
youthful  offenders  convicted  of  only  one 
offense,  thereby  serving  both  as  a 
deterrent  and  as  a  guarantee  agamst 
excessive  long-term  consequences  for 
those  capable  of  being  reformed. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  oriainal  Drug 
Abuse  Control  Act  and  as  the  sponsor 
last  November  of  a  bill  very  similar  to 
the  pending  legislation,  I  believe  we  owe 
the  committee  our  deep  appreciation  for 
bringing  us  a  bill  so  carefully  drawn  and 
so  potentially  useful  in  our  national 
struggle  against  drug  abuse  and  addic- 
tion. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  au- 
thor of  H.R.  14890  prescribing  penalties 
for  the  possession  of  depressant,  stimu- 
lant and  hallucinogenic  drugs  by  unau- 
thorized persons  and  increasing  penalties 
for  unauthorized  sale,  delivery  or  dispo- 
sition of  such  drugs.  I  am  more  than 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  the  legisla- 
tion offered  by  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Florida  1  Mr. 
Rogers].  The  bill  he  offers  today  satis- 
factorily parallels  my  legislation  and  I 
think  that  action  on  this  asMCt  of  Amer- 
ica's crime  problem  is  as  imperative  as 
on   sun  control,   riot  control,  stronger 
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support  of  our  law  enf 
and    the    multitude    o 
which   win   help   rest<  r 
Nation. 

All  evidence  points 
as  a  major  contrlbutoi 
deterioration,  and  a 
destroying  the  lives  ar 
alarming   number   of 
ages  and  in  all  walks 

Certainly  sufficient 
given  to  the  dangers 
drugs  to  impress  upon 
mature  mind  the  risk 
edy  involved  in  such 

Overpermissiveness 
bane  of  todays 
your  young  people 
complete  license  to  beh  i 
whenever  they  please 
the  rights  of  others.  Tl 
Illegitimacy  and  drug 
the  rise  in  our  affluent 
lie  to  the  once  commo 
breaking,  immorality 
drugs    are    exclusive 
slums. 

I  fli-mly  support  edu 
in  our  school  systems  t 
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made  available  at  all 
ment  to  combat  drug 
services  of  all  news 
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counseling  probably  ar 
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But  the  time  is  pas 
teeth  into  Federal  law 
who  illegally  use,  ma 
tribute  such  drugs. 

I  shall  vote  for  the 
fident  that  its  passage 
ovei-whelmingly  by 

Mr.    TUNNEY.    Mr 
considering  today 
vocates  not  a   free 
a  society  equipped  wit 
physical  capabilities  t 
austere   society   but 
one,  and  not  a  Great 
a  healthy  one.  As  I  ; 
choice  to  make  and  tl 
tween  a  nation  of  mei 
pills  and  powders,  a 
fronts  its  problems  on 
tion  of  reality  or  a  n 
fronts  its  difficulties 
behind  the  chemical 
The  question  we  must 
day  is  whether  we 
and  so  spoiled  that  th( 
longer  good  enough  foi 
of  existence  is  too  muc  i 
American  to  bear,  anc 
we  must  sacrifice  our 
fortitude    for    the   sla 
pendence. 

Dangerous  drug  con 
come  so  common  that  i 
no  longer  as  merely  a 
It  is  a  social  problem 
only  the  kind  of  natio 
present  but  the  kind 
have  in  the  future.  Dr 
rector  of  Norway's 
written: 
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due  to  put  real 
to  penalize  those 
lUfacture  or  dis- 

)ill  and  feel  con- 
will  be  supported 
thii  House. 

Speaker,   we   are 
which  ad- 
iety   but  merely 
the  mental  and 
be  fi-ee,  not  an 
rely    a    discrete 
i^ciety  but  merely 
e  it.  we  have  a 
t  choice  lies  be- 
and  a  nation  of 
tion  which  con- 
the  firm  founda- 
tion which  con- 
laking  a  "trip" 
rtain  of  escape, 
ask  our.selves  to- 
grown  so  rich 
real  world  is  no 
us.  that  the  pain 
for  the  average 
that  as  a  result 
ysical  and  moral 
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not  feel  well  unless  they  consume  dally  a 
quota  of  tablets,  mixtures,  or  other  drug 
preparations.  One  may  very  well  call  this  a 
•general  drug  dependence"  .  .  .  We  seem  to 
be  in  danger  of  producing  a  behavior  pat- 
term  in  which  drugs  are  being  more  and 
more  regarded  as  a  general  substitute  for 
healthy  life  habit«. 

The  Director's  statements  become 
more  significant  if  we  realize  that  over 
9  billion  barbiturate  and  amphetamine 
tablets  and  capsules  are  annually  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  of  which 
at  least  one-half  is  the  substance  of  this 
Nation's  illicit  traffic  in  drugs.  We  must 
ask  ourselves  whether  we  are  .satisfied 
with  a  situation  in  which  an  increasing 
number  of  citizens  of  this  country  have 
decided  to  seek,  as  John  Finlator  puts  it: 

Instant  courage  or  Immediate  relief,  to  turn 
on  or  turn  off.  to  pep  up  or  calm  down,  to  ex- 
perience new  kicks  or  intensify  old  thrills. 

If  1967  was  the  'year  of  the  di-ugs" 
what  must  we  say  of  1968  or  of  1969.  Is  it 
not  time  for  this  country  to  take  action 
to  prevent  this  mass  exodus  of  escape? 

I  think  that  it  is  time.  That  is  why  I 
must  ri.se  in  support  of  this  bill  that 
makes  the  possession  of  illegally  ob- 
tained barbiturates,  depressants,  am- 
phetamines, and  hallucinogenic  drugs  a 
misdemeanor  and  which  makes  the  il- 
legal manufacture,  sale,  or  distribution 
of  such  drugs  a  felony.  This  is  why  I  ad- 
vocated the  adoption  of  H.R.  15355  and 
this  is  why  I  now  advocate  the  adoption 
of  H.R.  14096  which  includes  most  of  the 
provisions  of  the  former  bill. 

If  we  are  ever  to  make  significant 
progress  in  preventing  the  illicit  traffic  in 
dangerous  drugs,  it  is  essential  that  pos- 
session of  such  drugs  be  made  illegal 
even  if  that  possession  is  intended  for 
personal  use  only.  In  fact,  the  absence 
of  a  penalty  for  possession  of  illegal 
dnigs  for  personal  use  has  been  taken 
by  some  users  as  nothing  more  than  offi- 
cial condonation  of  their  artificial  tours 
into  the  realm  of  chemical  illusion.  More 
importantly,  the  absence  of  such  a  pen- 
alty has  created  a  loophole  whereby  the 
most  important  link  in  the  Nations 
bumper-to-bumper  traffic  in  illicit  pills 
and  capsules,  the  peddler,  is  escaping 
from  prosecution.  He  is  claiming  that 
the  di-ugs  in  his  possession  are  for  per- 
.sonal  use  only  and  not  for  sale.  In  this 
situation,  the  burden  of  proof  lies  with 
the  Government.  It  must  show  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt  that  a  peddler 
possessed  drugs  for  the  puipose  of  sale 
and  not  merely  for  personal  use.  The 
present  bill  before  you  would  put  an  end 
to  such  a  loophole  by  penalizing  posses- 
sion no  matter  what  the  purpose.  If  this 
were  done,  the  efficiency  of  drug  control 
would  be  greatly  increased  for  fewer  ped- 
dlers would  be  able  to  escape  enforce- 
ment of  the  law. 

Traffic  in  stimulants,  depressants,  and 
hallucinogens  is  not  a  matter  of  sinful- 
ness nor  a  matter  of  wickedness.  It  is 
more.  It  is  a  clear  and  present  danger  to 
the  health  of  our  Nation,  physically  and 
psychologically.  Some  advocate  the  use 
of  LSD  because  of  'insight."  I  castigate 
it  because  of  insanity.  Some  speak  only  of 
LSDs  induced  illusions.  I  speak  only 
of   its   great   consequences — the   conse- 


quences of  serious  or  even  permanent 
brain  damage  or  the  monsterlike  muta- 
tions it  may  produce  in  offspring  and  in 
future  generations  Some  speak  of  depres- 
sants and  artificial  relief.  I  speak  of  health 
and  the  withdrawal  symptoms  which  are 
more  dangerous  than  those  of  narcotics. 
Some  speak  of  stimulants  and  the 
added  alertness  they  provide.  I  speak  of 
drug  psychosis  and  the  delusions  and 
hallucinations  which  are  its  partners. 

Because  the  powder  pushing  and  pill 
popping  segments  of  our  society  are  a 
tlireat.  because  of  the  consequences  un- 
suspecting people  must  experience  as  a 
result  of  their  lack  of  discretion,  I  can 
only  question  the  present  bill  before  this 
body  as  not  increasing  the  penalties  for 
illegal  drug  trafficking  enough.  I  must 
stand  up  and  add  my  voice  to  the  many 
others  who  are  asking  for  a  sane  and 
healthy  society. 

Today  we  shall  either  choose  a  society 
which  revolves  around  pharmococen- 
tricity  or  whether  it  is  to  revolve  around 
reality.  Today  we  shall  decide  whether 
we  .shall  rely  upon  drugs  to  fulfill  our 
religious  and  social  needs  as  in  primitive 
times  or  whether  we  shall  rely  upon  our- 
selves. I  do  not  want  a  society  which  has. 
in  Dr.  Goddard's  words,  "lost  the  power 
to  think  and  to  reason  and  to  create — 
lost  all  the  power  to  use  what  is  so  funda- 
mental to  a  life  of  achievement.  "  I  want 
a  productive  and  a  healthy  society. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  a  similar  LSD  control  bill, 
I  would  like  to  add  my  endorsement  to 
the  measure  before  us  today. 

H.R.  14096  for  the  first  time  takes 
Federal  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  LSD 
is  a  dangerous  drug  and  should  be  con- 
trolled. There  has  been  some  question 
during  the  course  of  this  legislation  as 
to  whether  LSD  is  actually  a  legitimate 
point  of  Federal  concern. 

In  answer  to  this  question.  I  would 
refer  you  to  any  law  enforcement  officer 
in  the  coimtry.  I  am  sure  that  the  over- 
whelming response  would  be  that  we 
need  the  controls,  that  the  trafficking  in 
LSD  is  rampant,  and  that  only  a  com- 
prehensive countiTwide  effort  will  meas- 
ure up. 

There  are  coimtless  cases  of  instances 
where  a  youth  takes  a  "trip,  "  and  there- 
upon commits  offenses  against  innocent 
people.  There  are  similarly  cases  where 
individuals  have  become  so  psychologi- 
cally deranged  as  to  require  treatment 
in  ijublic  institutions — in  some  cases  for 
indefinite  lengths  of  time. 

The  bill  before  us  makes  a  good  point 
in  effectuating  controls  of  this  dangerous 
drug,  while  still  taking  account  of  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  users  are  yoimg, 
first-time  offenders.  The  bill  makes  pos- 
session of  LSD  and  other  dangerous 
drugs  a  misdemeanor  subject  to  im- 
prisonment up  to  1  year  and  a  fine  of  up 
to  $1,000  for  a  first  offender,  with  a 
penalty  of  up  to  3  years'  imprisonment 
and  a  fine  of  up  to  $10,000  for  the  sec- 
ond and  subsequent  offenses.  First-time 
offenders  are  furthermore  given  gener- 
ous probation  for  the  1-year  peri'od. 

Once,  again,  I  would  like  to  .say  that 
I  support  this  bill  and  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  give  it  House  approval. 
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Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
this  bUl.  and  I  hope  every  Member  of  this 
body  will  vote  for  it.  I  believe  LSD's  use, 
except  by  prescription  or  under  medical 
sup>er\islon,  should  be  outlawed  in  Amer- 
ica—not only  LSD  but  all  related  hallu- 
cinogenic drugs. 

The  more  I  read  about  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  LSD  on  human  beings,  the  more 
I  become  convinced  that  legislation  to 
prohibit  its  ix)ssession  as  well  as  its  sale 
is  mgently  needed.  While  it  is  not  classi- 
fied as  a  narcotic,  it  is  a  hallucinogenic, 
and  dependency  upon  hallucinogens  is 
possible.  There  is  a  .similarity  between 
the  changes  induced  by  the  ingestion  of 
LSD  in  man  and  the  clinical  picture  of 
schizophrenia,  which  means  split  per- 
sonality—like the  story  of  Dr.  Jckyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde.  Disorders  the  drug  can  pro- 
duce include  paranoia,  sychotic  depres- 
sion, acute  panic,  antisocial  behavior. 
con\-ulsions.  permanent  brain  damage, 
and  the  mental  capability  to  judge  any 
action  is  impaired.  Protective  attitudes 
are  destroyed  and  hostile  action  often  oc- 
curs by  the  release  of  conscious  controls 
that  imleash  underlying,  strong,  aggres- 
sive impulses. 

A  report  published  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  in  December  1967.  illustrative 
of  the  reactions  of  LSD,  reported  cases 
of  young  people  who  had  beaten  com- 
panions and  hurled  them  from  upper 
stories  of  apartments:  of  a  young  man 
who  stepped  directly  in  front  of  oncom- 
ing traffic  with  his  hands  raised  to  stop 
the  traffic,  as  if  he  were  omnipotent;  of  ■ 
a  student  who  quit  school  after  usmg 
LSD  only  a  few  weeks  before  he  was  to 
receive  his  bachelor's  degree  and  who, 
when  he  was  alone,  was  observed  to  care- 
fully unwrap  and  fondle  his  sugar  cubes 
while  verbally  expressing  to  himself  con- 
cern about  their  potency.  The  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  reports  have  in- 
cluded disclosures  of  a  young  man  who 
murdered  his  mother-in-law  for  no  ap- 
parent reason  after  taking  LSD;  and  a 
girl  in  London  who  "flew"  out  the  win- 
dow her  destination  the  United  States. 
and  fell  to  her  death  on  the  sidewalk 
below. 

Even  though  an  Individual  may  have 
taken  what  is  referred  to  as  a  "safe"  or 
successful  "trip,"  there  apparently  is  not 
any  assurance  of  the  same  or  safe  re- 
sponse from  a  second  or  third  experience. 
Persons  who  take  the  drug,  therefore, 
have  been  likened  to  individuals  who  are 
playing  a  kind  of  Russian  roulettee  with 
a  sugar  cube. 

While  it  is  too  early  now  to  know  just 
what  the  ultimate  effect  upon  mankind 
will  be  due  to  the  continued  Ingestion  of 
LSD.  it  Is  known  that  antisocial  behavior 
is  induced.  It  may  even  induce  perma- 
nent insanity.  It  probably  permanently 
damages  the  brain  and  has  an  effect 
upon  the  genes  and  chromosomes  of  the 
individual  using  it.  which  may  not  show 
up  medically  until  a  baby  Is  born— and 
then  with  possible  disastrous  effect.  A 
further  complication  results  from  a  delaj' 
in  reaction  time.  For  example,  a  "trip" 
may  produce  a  reaction  a  year  from  to- 


day in  which  behavior  of  the  person  in- 
volved is  utterly  impredictable. 

Society  cannot  afford  to  allow  hal- 
lucinogenic drugs  to  be  in  usage.  I  am 
convinced  congressional  action  is  badly 
needed. 

I  have  previously  introduced  a  bill, 
H.R.  16031,  that  would  have  imposed 
mandatory  life  imprisonment  for  a  third 
conviction  of  .selling  or  delivering  or 
othenvise  disposing  of  LSD  to  a  minor. 
The  penalty  imposed  by  the  present  bill 
specifies  a  15-year  maximum,  but  no 
minimum.  Frankly.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  is  a  sufficient  penalty  considering 
the  horrors  and  tragic  effects  of  these 
drugs  on  the  human  mind  and  body.  I 
shall  not.  however,  offer  an  amendment 
or  a  substitute  because  the  committee's 
report  does  impose  penalties  on  posses- 
sion as  well  as  use  and  I  believe  this  is 
salutary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  the  men- 
ace of  drugs  in  America  cannot  be  over- 
stated. It  is  positively  shocking  that  per- 
sons should  deliberately  encourage  the 
use  of  LSD  when  it  demonstrably  can 
permanently  damage  the  brain,  perma- 
nently cause  deformed  or  insane  chil- 
dren, and  transform  the  lawabiding  citi- 
zen in  a  few  minutes  into  a  raving  maniac 
behind  the  wheel  of  a  car  or  with  a  finger 
at  the  trigger  of  a  gim.  As  free  and  as 
permissive  as  even  the  most  lit>eral 
among  Americcn  society  would  urge  in 
these  times,  none  but  the  mentally  un- 
balanced would  advocate  or  allow  open 
use  of  these  drugs  by  any  people  much 
less  r>eople  of  their  own  country — that 
is.  unless  they  want  to  harm  their  coun- 
try. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  the 
penalties  of  the  bill  pending  before  this 
House  prove  to  be  an  adequate  deterrent. 
I  personally  think  they  should  be  con- 
siderably stronger,  but  we  will  have  to 
wait  and  see.  In  any  event.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  will 
enforce  this  law  down  to  dotting  the 
last  "i"  and  crossing  the  last  "t". 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  i>ersonally 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  and  its  membership  on  re- 
porting this  bill  to  this  House  at  this 
time. 

It  is  most  constructive  and  something 
we  should  have  done  long  ago.  I  also 
like  to  express  a  special  word  of  tribute 
to  the  distinguished  Member  from  Ken- 
tucky on  our  side  of  the  aisle.  Dr.  Tim 
Lee  Carter,  whose  learning  and  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  good  govemlljent  is  ma- 
terially responsible  for  helping  Members 
to  stand  firm  against  the  ridiculous  con- 
tentions of  the  advocates  of  permissive- 
ness that  if  somebody  wants  to  take  a 
trip  on  LSD,  let  him  do  it,  so  what?  This 
legislation  is  a  genuine  public  sei-vice. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill,  H.R.  14096, 
to  prescribe  penalties  for  the  possession 
of  LSD  and  other  hallucinogenic  drugs 
by  imauthorized  persons. 

It  has  been  5,000  years  since  CWnese 
physicians  prescribed  marijuana  to  in- 
duce euphoria  and  to  reduce  pain.  Since 


then  many  other  drugs  have  been  dis- 
covered and  used  for  medical  purposes. 
Tliese  drugs,  vital  to  prescientific  medi- 
cine, were  abused  almost  as  rapidly  as 
they  were  discovered,  and  when  the  age 
of  chemistry  discovered  new  synthetic 
drugs,  the  abuse  stayed  abreast  of  the 
new  discoveries. 

The  new  drugs,  however,  did  more  than 
relieve  pain;  they  al.so  changed  the  be- 
havior of  the  user.  The  most  powerful  of 
these  new  drugs  is  LSD,  d-lysergic  acid 
diethylamide.  This  drug,  like  many 
others,  has  a  legitimate  scientific  use;  it 
is  used  in  the  experimental  study  of 
mental  functions  and  as  a  treatment  for 
alcoholism.  But  it  also  causes  hallucina- 
tions often  lasting  for  hours,  and  is  taken 
by  many  people  for  "kicks."  These 
"kicks,"  unfortimatcly,  are  often  accom- 
panied by  distortion  of  perception,  panic, 
violent  impulses,  suicidal  acts,  and  in- 
sanity. Recent  evidence  indicates  it  may 
adversely  effect  the  human  chromosome 
and  cause  birth  defects  in  the  children 
of  LSD  users. 

Tlie  illegal  use  of  LSD  and  other  drugs 
is  a  serious  and  growing  problem  in  this 
Nation  today.  More  and  more  of  our 
young  people  are  "turning  on"  and  "drop- 
ping out"  ostensibly  because  they  are 
alienated  from  our  society  or  just  out 
for  "kicks." 

LSD  may  provide  the  user  with  "kicks." 
but  it  can  also  do  permanent  damage  to 
the  brain.  An  increasing  number  of  our 
young  people,  their  brains  irreparably 
"damaged  by  LSD,  are  winding  up  in 
mental  hospitals,  some  of  them  never  to 
come  out. 

Part  of  the  answer  to  this  problem  is 
education,  based  on  increased  research, 
so  that  ix)tential  drug  users  will  know 
and  understand  the  real  price  of  getting 
their  "kicks"  from  LSD.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  need  for  more  educational  ef- 
forts to  be  made  at  the  commimity  level, 
in  schools,  churches,  and  other  commu- 
nity organizations — and,  most  of  all,  in 
the  family. 

Research  and  education  will  accom- 
plish only  part  of  the  task,  however.  Tlie 
illegal  use  of  drugs  provides  fertile 
ground  for  the  extension  of  organized 
crime.  The  remedy  for  this  part  of  the 
drug  problem  lies  in  strengthening  our 
drug  laws.  The  bill  being  considered  to- 
day will  do  just  that,  by  prohibiting  the 
illegal  manufacture,  sale,  possession,  and 
use  of  LSD  and  other  similar  drugs. 

Tlie  illegal  use  of  LSD  is  growing,  and 
estimates  of  the  number  who  use  it  today 
are  staggering;  there  is  a  critical  need 
for  tlais  legislation  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  erive  it  their  support  today. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
favorable  consideration  and  passage  of 
H.R.  14096,  a  bill  designed  to  assist  our 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  controlling 
the  sale  and  possession  of  LSD  and  other 
hallucinogenic  drugs  by  unauthorized 
persons.  The  bill  also  directs  itself  to 
illegal  trafficking  in  barbiturates,  de- 
pressants, and  amphetamines. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  the  use  of  these  drugs,  particularly 
hallucinogenics,  has  accelerated  of  late. 
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14096  strikes  an  admirable  balance 
among  the  many  diverse  points  of  view 
on  what  penalties  should  be  enacted  for 
the  possession  of  drugs  the  bill  covers. 
The  penalties  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended— penalties  that  would  help 
enforce  drug  laws  and  help  prevent  po- 
tential violations  of  those  laws — are  de- 
signed to  minimize  the  long  term  ad- 
verse consequences  upon  a  youth  of  an 
illegal  possession  conviction.  I  want  to 
commend  the  committee  for  its  pain- 
.staking  work  in  drafting  a  bill  that  is 
both    highly   effective   and   highly   Just. 

President  Johnson,  in  a  Februai-y  ad- 
dress entitled  'The  Challenge  of  Crime 
to  Our  Society,"  asked  the  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  making  the  illicit  man- 
ufacture and  sale  of  dangerous  drugs  a 
felony.  H  R.  14906  carries  out  that  rec- 
ommendation. It  is  clear,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  must  stilTen  the  penalties  against 
those  who  prey  upon  the  Nation's  youth 
by  peddling  drugs.  The  absence  of  rigor- 
ous penalties— or  the  existence  of  only 
trivial  penalties — acts  to  encourage  drug 
traffic. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  swift 
pas.sagc  of  this  bill. 

CFNERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  H.R.  14096. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorimi 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeep>er  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken  and  there 
were — yeas  320.  nays  2,  not  voting  111,  as 
follows: 

IRoUNo.  2481 
YEAS— 320 


Abernethy 
Adair 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Anderson,  III. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashley 
Abhmore 
Ay  res 
Baring 
Barrett 


Bates 

Battln 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

Bevlll 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bow 


Brasco 
Bray 
Brlrkley 
BroolC£ 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill,  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 


Burleson 

Hoiimer 

Prlce,  Teat. 

Bush 

Howard 

Prjor 

Button 

Hull 

Purcell 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Hungate 

Qule 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hunt 

Hees 

Cabell 

Hutchinson 

Reld.  ni 

Carter 

Ichord 

Reld.  NY. 

Casey 

Irwin 

Reuss 

CederberK 

Jacobs 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Chamberlain 

Jarman 

RleKle 

Clark 

Joelson 

Rivers 

Clausen, 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Roberts 

DonH. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Rodlno 

Clawson,  Del 

Jonas 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Cleveland 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Cohelan 

Jones.  Mo. 

Ronan 

Collier 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rooney,  NY. 

Colmer 

Kastenmeler 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Conable 

Kazen 

Rosenthal 

Conte 

Kee 

Rostenkowskl 

Corbett 

Keith 

Roth 

Gorman 

Kelly 

Roudebush 

Cowner 

King.  Calif. 

Roybal 

CunnliiKhnm 

King.  NY. 

Rumsfeld 

Daddarlo 

Ktrwan 

Ruppe 

Daniels 

Kleppe 

Ryan 

Davis,  Ga. 

Kluczynskl 

St  Onge 

Davis.  Wis. 

KuykendaJl 

Sandman 

Dawson 

Kyi 

Satterfleld 

Delaney 

Kyros 

Saylor 

Dellenback 

Lanpen 

Schadeberg 

Denney 

Latta 

Scherle 

Dent 

Lennon 

Scheuer 

Derwlnskl 

Lipscomb 

Schneebell 

Devlne 

Long.  Md. 

Schwengcl 

Dickinson 

Lukens 

Scott 

DlnRell 

McCarthy 

Selden 

Donohue 

McCuUoch 

Shipley 

Dowdy 

McDonald, 

Shrlver 

Downing 

Mich. 

Sikes 

Dulskl 

McFall 

Sisk 

Duncan 

Macdonald. 

Skubitz 

Dwyer 

Mass. 

Slack 

Eckhardt 

MacOregor 

Smith,  NY. 

Edmor.dson 

Mahon 

Smith.  Okla. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Marsh 

Snyder 

Edwards,  Calif 

Martin 

Springer 

EllberK 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Stafford 

Erlenborn 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Staggers 

Esch 

Matsunaga 

Stanton 

Evans,  Colo. 

May 

Steed 

Everett 

Meeds 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Fascell 

Mesklll 

Stephens 

Felghan 

Miller.  Calif. 

Stubblefield 

Flood 

Miller.  Ohio 

Stuckey 

Flynt 

Mills 

Sullivan 

Foley 

Minlsh 

Tolcott 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Mink 

Taylor 

Fountain 

Mlnshall 

Teague.  Calif. 

Frelinghuysen 

Mlze 

Tcague.  Tex. 

Frledel 

Monagan 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Montgomery 

Thompson,  N.J 

Fuqua 

Moore 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Gallflacakls 

Morgan 

Tuck 

Gardner 

Morris.  N.  Me.^ 

.  Tunney 

Garmatz 

Moiton 

Ullman 

Gettys 

Mosher 

Vanlk 

Olaimo 

Moss 

Waggon  ner 

Gonzalez 

Murphy,  111. 

Waldle 

GoodUng 

Myers 

Walker 

Gray 

Nate  her 

Wampler 

Green,  Oreg. 

"Nedzl 

Watklns 

Green,  Pa. 

NeJsen 

Watson 

Griffin 

Nichols 

Whalen 

Gross 

OHara,  111. 

Whalley 

Grover 

GHara,  Mich. 

White 

Gude 

Olsen 

Whltener 

Ha^an 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Whltten 

Haley 

Ottlng«r 

Wldnall 

Hall 

Passman 

Wiggins 

Halleck 

Patman 

Williams,  Pa. 

Hal  pern 

Patten 

Willis 

Hamilton 

Pelly 

Wilson,  Bob 

Hanna 

Pepper 

Winn 

Hansen,  Wash 

.   Perkins 

Wolff 

Hardy 

Pettis 

Wright 

Harvey 

Philbln 

Wyatt 

Hebert 

Pickle 

Wylle 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Pike 

Wyman 

Heckler,  Ma«8 

Plrnie 

Yates 

Helstoskl 

Poage 

Young 

Henderson 

Poff 

Zablockl 

Hicks 

Pollock 

Zlon 

Horton 

Price.  HI. 
NAYS — 2 

Zwach 

Burton,  Calif. 

Dow 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Aspinall 

Bell 

Blanton 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Brademas 

Brock 

Burton,  Utah 

Cahlll 

Carey 

Celler 

Clancy 

Conyers 

Cramer 

Culver 

Curtis 

de  la  Garza 

DiRgs 

Dole 

Dorn 

Edwards,  La. 

Eshleman 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Flndley 

Flno 

Fisher 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Fvilton.Tenn 

Gallagher 

Gathin(<8 

Oibbons 

Gilbert 

Goodell 


Abbltt 
Adams 


Anderson, 
Tenn. 


Annunzlo 
Ashbrook 


Grifflths 
Oubser 
Gurney 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Han  lev 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Harrison 
Harfha 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Herlorg 
Holifield 
Holland 
Karsten 
Karth 
Kornegay 
Kvipferman 
Laird 
Landrum 
Leggett 
Lloyd 
Long.  La. 
McClorj' 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McDade 
McEwen 
McMillan 
Macheii 
Madden 
Mallliard 
Mayne 
Michel 
Moorhead 
Morse.  A';iss. 


Murphy.  NY. 

NIX 

OKonskl 

ONeiU,  Ga. 

Podell 

Pool 

Purlnskl 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Ratidall 

Rarick 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Resr.lck 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Roblson 

RoU!,h 

St  Germain 

.Schwelker 

smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Steleer.  Ariz. 

Stratton 

Talt 

Tenzer 

Tlernan 

Udall 

Utt 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vitjorlto 

Watts 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wydlor 


Mr  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Morse  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Machen. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mur- 
phy of  New  York. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Vlgorlto. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  increase  the 
penalties  for  unlawful  acts  involving  ly- 
sergic acid  diethylamide  (LSDi  and  other 
depi-BSsant  and  stimulant  drugs,  and 
for  otfter  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

Tlie   Clerk   announced   the    foUowlng 

pairs:  ,.    ,   ,  ^ 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Lalra. 
Mr  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Cramer. 
Mr.  Hoimeld  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 
Mr  Madden  with  Mr.  Cahill. 
Mr  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Fino. 
Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Gurney. 
.   Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  McClory. 
Mr  Dorn  with  Mr.  Relfel. 
Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Harrison. 
Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 
Mr.  Rarick  with  Mr.  Utt. 
Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr  Randall  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 
Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Curtis. 
Mr  Pucinskl  with  Mr.  Dole. 
Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 
Mr  Parbstein  with  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Ash- 
brook. 

Mr  Leggett  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr  Culver  with  Mr.  Hammerschmldt. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Schweiker. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr  smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr  Tlernan  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Taf  t. 

Mr  Holland  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Oubser. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Bobison. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Mallliard. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Korngay  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.     Edwards     of     Louisiana     with     Mr. 
O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Hathaway  with  Mr.  Moorhead. 

Mr.    Rhodes    of    Pennsylvania    with    Mr. 

Flndley.  „ 

Mr.   St   Germain   with   Mr.   Roush. 
Mrs.  Grifflths  with  Mr.  Gathings. 
Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Watts. 
Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Smith  of  CaUfornla. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
say  that  earlier  today  I  was  out  of  the 
Chamber  when  the  vote  was  taken  on  the 
Public  Health  Services  Act.  H.R.  15758. 
Had  I  been  iircsent,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea."  

AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIA- 
TIONS UNDER  STATE  TECHNICAL 
SERVICES  ACT  OF  1965 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  <H.R. 
16824)  to  extend  for  an  additional  year 
the  authorization  of  the  appropriations 
under  the  State  Technical  Services  Act 
of  1965,  be  considered  in  the  House  as  in 
the  Committee  of  the  'Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.  16824 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
10  of  the  State  Technical  Services  Act  of  1965 
(15  US.C.  1360:  79  Stat.  682)  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  inserting  the  following:  ": 
$7,000,000  for  the  nscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  6.  strike  out  "  "  :  $7,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969"."  and 
Insert:  '•;  $6,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30  1969;  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970:  $10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971." 


Tlae  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  straight  renewal 
of  the  State  Technical  Services  Act  of 
1965.  The  bas:-:  purpose  of  that  legisla- 
tion is  to  speed  industrial  and  economic 
growth  of  the  States  and  the  country 
through  improved  application  of  techni- 
cal and  scientific  knowledge.  Through 
the  cooperation  of  universities,  commu- 


nities, industries,  and  government,  the 
goals  to  be  achieved  are — 

First,  the  stiengthening  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy  by  upgrading  industries 
through  the  utilization  of  advanced 
technology : 

Second,  the  increase  of  employment  by 
facilitating  industrial  use  of  technology 
and  the  manufacturing  of  new  products, 
and 

Third,  enhancing  the  competitive  i>o.sl- 
tion  of  U.S.  products  in  world  markets. 
A  continuation  of  this  program  appears 
to  be  fuUv  warranted. 

The  subcommittee  held  hearings  on 
June  19,  1968.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  witno.sscs  affiliated  with  sev- 
eral universities — Catholic  University, 
North  Carolina  State,  and  Penn.sylvania 
State— all  endor.sed  the  program,  there 
was  no  opposition,  and  the  subcommittee 
unanimously  favored  a  3-year  renewal. 
The  full  committee  unanimously  recom- 
mends a  3-year  renewal. 

Material  submitted  for  the  record  Ijy 
the  Department  of  Commerce  supplies 
specific  examples  of  how  the  communica- 
tion of  existing  information  to  manufac- 
turers can  do  .such  things  as  permit  a 
concrete  plant  which  formerly  had  to 
.shut  down  for  4  months  in  the  winter, 
to  operate  year-round  by  .switching  to  a 
fiuanyina  and  stone-cutting  operation 
during  the  former  shutdown  period. 
This  is  but  one  of  the  many  examples 
furni.shcd. 

In  response  to  a  committee  request,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  submitted  the 
following  estimates  for  authorizations  for 
the  next  3  fiscal  years: 

Fiscal  year  1969.  $6.6  million:  fiscal 
year  1970.  S14  million;  fiscal  year  1971, 
S20  million. 

The  Senate  has  pas.sed  S.  3245  with  au- 
thorizations of  $7  million,  $10  million, 
and  $10  million  for  the  next  3  fi.scal 
years. 

The  committee  recommends  $6.6  mil- 
lion. $10  million,  and  $10  million. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  has  been 
in  effect  for  3  years,  and  we  are  now 
liroposing  to  extend  it  for  an  additional 
3  years.  So  the  program  is  only  3  years 
old. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal  of  this  ac- 
tivity originated  at  the  university  level 
where  it  was  felt  that  the  technical  .serv- 
ices of  the  large  universities  and  to  some 
extent  our  small  universities  throughout 
the  country  could  be  used  to  help  small 
industry  and  small  business  do  a  better 
job  on  their  various  imdertakings  in  the 
smaller  commuiiities  over  the  country. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  46 
States  thus  far  which  have  already  re- 
ceived grants.  Tliere  is  now  a  regional 
program  for  New  England  which  has 
been  approved  and  funded.  Some  1.500 
technical  service  projects  are  being  con- 
ducted by  over  200  educational  and  other 
nonprofit  institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the  industries 
which  are  affected  and  will  be  improved 
are  construction,  ceramics,  fishing,  food 
processing,  forestry,  metal  working, 
mining,  petroleum,  pi-inting  and  graphic 
arts,  stone,  textile,  and  woodworking. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  prog  -am  serves  as  a 
conduit   whereby   the   £  ates.   technical 
colleges,  universities,  anc 
Institutions  may  ascerta 


industry   and   ferret   ou     ancl  transmit 
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other  nonprofit 
n  the  needs  of 


m  the  vast  col- 
constantly    be- 


irge  university 
State,  but  this 
by   every   State 


pertinent  information  fr 
lections    available    and 
coming  available. 

I  happen  to  be  particularly  close  to 
this,  coming  from  a 
community  In  my  own 
program  may  be  used 
university,  and  I  know  dt  special  actlvi 
ties  which  have  been  ca  rled  on  In  this 
field  In  the  past  few  5  ?ars  In  getting 
small  Industry  Into  thi  program  and 
serving  the  various  Indi  strles  through- 
out the  country  needln;  technical  and 
scientific  information. 

For  instance,  a  cons  Jtant  arrange- 
ment was  worked  out  w  th  a  University 
of  Michigan  faculty  nember  under 
which  graduate  engineer  ng  students  will 
assist  in  the  preparation  of  estimates  on 
highly  technical  contrac  s. 

A  Stare  technical  ser  ^iccs  field  man 
from  Georgia  Tech  assli  ted  a  maker  of 
tire  retreading  equlpmei  t  in  converting 
to  fiberglass  Insulatlor  lor  improved 
curing  at  reduced  cost.  '  'hese  are  just  a 
couple  of  examples  thai  I  want  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  ]  [ouse  as  to  how 
these  technical  services    ire  used. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  th  ;  bill  which  was 
fairly  heard  by  the  con  mlttee.  We  had 
extensive  hearings  on  t  lis  bill  3  years 
ago  because  at  that  tlm  >  there  was  not 
such  a  program,  and  th  sre  were  doubts 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  would  succeed. 
However,  during  the  li  st  3  years  the 
Iirogram  has  been  a  succ  ss,  and  it  merits 
continuation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  t  lat  this  legisla- 
tion will  pass. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
and  urge  that  H.R.  1682-  ,  which  provides 
for  a  1-year  renewal  of  the  State  Tech- 
nical Services  Act  of  1965.  will  be 
promptly  and  resoundin  ;ly  adopted. 

The  substantive  purp  )se  of  this,  and 
the  original  legislation.  1 ;  to  speed  Indus- 
trial and  economic  grow  ;h  of  the  States, 
and  the  country,  throui  h  improved  ap- 
plication and  use  of  tecl  nical  and  scien- 
tific knowledge. 

Through  the  coopera  Ion  of  universi- 
ties, communities,  indu  itries.  and  gov- 
ernment, the  objectives  to  be  achieved 
are: 

First.  The  strengthei  ing  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy  by  upgi  idlng  industries 
through  the  utilization  c  '  advanced  tech- 
nology ; 

Second.  The  Increase  of  employment 
by  facilitating  industria  use  of  technol- 
ogy and  the  manufactui  ng  of  new  prod- 
ucts, and 

Third.  Enhancing  the  competitive  po- 
sition of  U.S.  products  1 1  world  markets. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  sub  tantial  merit  of 
this  program  is  obvioi;  i  and  46  States 
have  thus  far  availed  1  tiemselves  of  its 
provisions.  There  is  an  e  xellent  program 
for  New  England  now  gc  ng  on. 

As  I  have  stated  the  p  ogram  has  prov- 
en its  merit,  the  amoui  is  being  author- 
ized are  prudent,  and  the  country  at 
large  will  imdoubtedly  c  )ntinue  to  vastly 


benefit  by  its  further  operation.  Let  us, 
then,  give  It  our  resounding  approval. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  aruiounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Etoorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  310.  nays  2,  not  voting  121,  as 
follows: 

IRollNo.  249) 
YEAS — 310 


Abernethy 
Adair 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Anderson,  III. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrew.?, 
N.  Dak. 
ArendB 
Ashley 
Ash  more 
Dates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Belts 
Bevill 
Blester 
Blnpham 
Blackburn 
Blatnllc 
Bocgs 
Boland 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brasco 

Bray 

Drlnkley 

Brock 

Brooks 

Brotznuui 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown.  Mieh. 

Brown,  Oblo 

BroyhlU.  N  C. 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Buchanaxi 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson 

Burton.  Calif. 

Bush 

Button 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

Carter 

Caaey 

Chamberlain 

Clausen. 
Don  H. 

Clawson.  Del 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Corner 

Colmer 

Con  able 

Corbett 

Com  an 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davla.  Oa. 

Davla.  Wis. 

Dawson 

Delaney 


DeUenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dlcklrpon 

Dlr.gcU 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Erie  n  bom 

Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flood 

Klynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Prledel 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Fuqua 

OaJIflanakls 

Gardner 

Oarmatz 

Gettys 

Olaimo 

Gonzalez 

Ooodllcg 

Gray 

Green.  Greg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffin 

Gross 

Orover 

Gude 

Haf:an 

Haley 

HaU 

Halleck 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harvey 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Horton 

Hoemer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hun  gate 


Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

King.  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynakl 

Kornegay 

KuykendaU 

Kyi 

Kyro6 

Langen 

L,atta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McFall 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacOregor 
Mahon 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas,  CalU. 

Mathias,  Md. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

MesklU 

MUIef,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mize 

Mona«;an 

Montgomery 
.  Moore 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Morton 

Mosber 

Moss 

Murphy,  in. 

Myeo-s 

Natcher 

Nedzl 


Nel."!en 

Nichols 

OHara,  111. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

01  sen 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

roIT 

Pollock 

Price,  111. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pr>'or 

Purcell 

Qule 

Rees 

Reld,  III. 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Artz. 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Roor.ey,  N.Y. 


Cederberg 


Abbltt 
Adams 
Anderson,. 

Tenn. 
Ar.nunzlo 
Ashbrook 
Aspinall 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bell 

Blanton 
Bolllr.g 
Brademas 
Broomfleld 
Burton,  Utah 
CahUl 
Carey 
Celler 
Clancy 
Clark 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 
Curtis 
de  la  Garza 
Dlggs 
Dole 
Dorn 

Edwards,  La. 
Eshlem&n 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Forbsteln 
Flndley 
Flno 
Fisher 
Foley 
Ford, 

Wmiam  D. 


Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowsU 

Roth 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Say  lor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  CalU. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snydor 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

NAYS— 2 
Jone?.  Mo. 
NOT  VOTING- 

Fraser 

Fulton.  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Gathlngs 
Gibbons 
OUbert 
Ooodell 
Griffiths 
Gubser 
Gurney 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Han  ley 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Harrison 
Harsba 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
H«bert 
Herlong 
HQllfleld 
Holland 
Karsten 
Karth 
Kelly 

King,  Calif. 
Kupferman 
Laird 
Landrum 
Leggett 
Lloyd 
Long,  La. 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McEwen 
Machen 
Madden 
MalUlard 
Mayne 
Michel 


Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tlcrnan 

Tuck 

Tunncy 

UUman 

Vanlk 

WasiKonner 

Waldie 

Walker 

W.impler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wlpglna 

Williams.  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zwach 
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MinshaU 

Moorheod 

Morse,  Mass. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Nix 

O'Konskl 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

PodeU 

Pool 

Puclnskl 

Qulllen 

Rallsbock 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Robleon 

Roudebush 

Rotish 

St  Germain 

Sob  nee  bell 

Schwelker 

Smith,  Iowa 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stratton 

Taft 

Tenzer  . 

UdaU 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlgorlto 

Watts 

WUlls 

WUson, 

Charles  H. 
Wydleu- 
Zlon 


So  the  bill  wrfs  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced    the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Holifield  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  CahlU. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  McCIory. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  AsplnaU  with  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 


Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Utt. 
Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 
Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Curtis. 
Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Dole. 
Mr.  PodeU  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 
Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.     Anderson     of     Tennessee     with     Mr. 
Ashbrof  :. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Schwelker. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.    Smith   of   Iowa   with    Mr.    Burton    of 

Utah.  ,  T.i„i,„ 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Taft. 
Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 
Mr  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  McClure. 
Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Broomheld. 
Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 
Mr  3rademas  with  Mr.  Gubser. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Inouye. 
Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Robison. 
Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Wydler. 
Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 
Mr.  Moorhe.id  with  Mr.  Michel. 
Mr  Carey  with  Mr.  Conte. 
Mr  King  of  CaTlfornia  with  Mr,  Roudebush. 
Mr   Blanton  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 
Mr  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Zlon. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Flndley. 
Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  Cowger. 
Mr.  Murphy  ol  New  York  with  Mr.  Morse 
ftt  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 
Mr  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Minshall. 
Mr.'  Barrett  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York. 
Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Goodell. 
Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Ayres. 
Mr  Clark  with  Mr.  Mailllard. 
Mr.  Fisher  with   Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. „.,_     . 
Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Hebert. 
Mr   Hathaway  with  Mr.  Roush. 
Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Fraser.  „.„.., 
Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mrs.  Orifflths. 
Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Gathlngs. 
Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Vlgorito. 
Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Landrum. 
Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Machen  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bUl 
(S  3245)  to  extend  for  an  additional  3 
years  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
under  the  State  Technical  Services  Act 
of  1965, 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 

bill.  .    ,. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The   Clerk   read   the   Senate   bill,   as 

follows:  ^^^^ 

S.   3245 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
10  of  the  State  Technical  Services  Act  of  1965 
(15  use  1360;  79  Stat.  682)  is  amended  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)  and  inserting  the  following;  ":  $7,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969;  $10,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970;  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971.'" 


AMENDMENT     OFTERED     BY     MR.     STAGGERS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment.  , 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Staggers; 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S. 
3245  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  16824,  as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  16824'  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HIGH-SPEED  GROUND  TRANSPOR- 
TATION EXTENSION 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  iH.R. 
16024)  to  extend  for  1  year  the  act  of 
September  30.  1965.  relating  to  high- 
speed ground  transportation,  may  be 
considered  in  the  House  as  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 
.  The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R. 16024 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Beprescntatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
undertake  research  and  development  in 
high-speed  ground  transportation,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  September  30, 
1965  (79  Stat.  893;  Public  Law  89-220;  49 
U.S.C.  1631).  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Secretary  of  Commerce "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion". 

( b)  Section  5  of  stich  Act  of  September  30, 
1965.  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Depart- 
ment of  Commerce"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Department  of  Transportation". 

(c)  Section  7  of  such  Act  of  September  30, 
1965  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  -In  furtherance  of  these 
activities,  the  Secretary  may  acquire  neces- 
sary sites  by  purchase,  lease,  or  grant  and 
may  acquire,  construct,  repair,  or  furnish 
necessary  support  facilities." 

(  d )  Section  9  of  such  Act  of  September  30, 
1965,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Adminis- 
trator of  the  Housing  and  *me  Finance 
Agency"  and  Inserting  in  lieuThereof  "Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development." 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  section  11  of  such 
Act  of  September  30.  1965,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  and  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  following: 
"and  $16,200,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969." 

(f)  The  first  sentence  of  section  12  01 
such  Act  of  September  30,  1965,  is  amended 


by  striking  out  "1969"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof    "1970". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  2.  line  7,  immediately  after  the  period 
and  before  the  quotation  marks  insert  the 
following: 

"In  furtherance  of  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram, the  Secretary  may  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  two  suburban  rail  sUitions.  one  at 
Lanham.  Maryland,  and  one  at  Woodbridge, 
New  Jersey,  without  acquiring  any  property 
interest  therein." 

Page  2  beginning  in  line  22.  strike  out  and 
$16,200,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  1969"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "$16,200,000  lor  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969;  and  $21,200,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970". 

Page  3.  line  3.  strike  out  "1970"'  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "■1971"'. 

The  committee  'amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

general  leave  to  extend 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill,  IIR. 
16024. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  \o 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wc.-^t 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection.    - 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  m  r.  0 
to  .'^trike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  High-Speed  Gi"'.:  id 
Transportation  Act  of  1965  was  pa.-^.sed 
with  a  sense  of  urgency  that  the  growinu 
demand  for  transportation  in  certain  'n- 
terclty  corridors  would  far  exceed  our 
present  capacity  to  handle  it.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  act  was  to  try  througii  re- 
search and  development  and  demon.'-ua- 
tions  to  stimulate  alternate  and  r.cw 
■  modes  of  transportation  which  tould 
handle  part  of  the  high  volume  of  high- 
way and  air  movement  in  these  densely 
populated  regions.  The  authority  for  ap- 
propriations of  S90  million  for  3  fiscal 
years  ended  last  June  30.  Unless  the  act 
is  extended,  further  appropriations  can- 
not be  made  although  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  has  authority  to  obligate 
through  fiscal  1969  some  funds  which 
have  been  appropriated  and  not  yet 
obligated. 

Today  there  is  an  even  greater  sense 
of  urgency  to  develop  some  way  of  han- 
dling this  growing  passenger  traffic  other 
than  by  continuing  to  build  more  and 
more  highways,  and  other  than  con- 
tinuing to  jam  already  overcrowded  air- 
ports and  airways. 

The  demonstration  of  new  equipment 
which  was  planned  to  take  place  be- 
tween Washington  and  New  York  has 
not  yet  been  possible  owing  to  delays  m 
the  delivery  of  .equipment.  It  Is  hoped 
by  the  first  of  the  year  to  pet  these 
trains  in  operation,  as  well  as  certain 
new  trains  between  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton. These  demonstrations  need  to  be 
conducted  to  measure  and  evaluate  pub- 
lic response  to  new  equipment,  higher 
speeds,  variations  in  fares,  improved 
comfort  and  convenience,  and  more  fre- 
quent service.  What  we  all  would  like  to 
determine  is  whether  or  not  passengers 
could  be  attracted  back  to  the  railroads. 
The  committee  is  of  the  belief   that 
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these   demonstrations 
sored  until  we  can  mak 
tlon.   It   therefore   urg^s 
of  the  act  for  2  more 

In  addition,  the 
portatlon  Is  moving 
areas  of  transportatio: 
are  of  some  slgnificanc 
prominence  such  as  thi 
ricatlon  of  a   tracked 
search  vehicle  and  the 
scale  linear  electric 
ties  will  require  the 
perimental  trackage 
porting   facilities   in 
test  their  possibilities 
The  committee  ace 
ported    the    Department 
only  for  a  simple   2- 
the  act,  but  also  an 
Secretary's   authority 
him  to  acquire  the  site 
support  facilities 
out  the   testing  of   th 
the    purposes   of   thesi 
smd  f o»  the  research 
and  testing,  the  bill 
prlatlons  to  be  made 
in  the  amount  of 
tfce  year  1970  in  the 
000.  In  addition,  the 
technical  changes  refl 
fer  of  functions  from 
of  Commerce  as  a  resijt 
of    the    Department 
and  of  the  Departmen 
Urban  Development. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  y 
guished  gentlemanfr 
•  Mr.  HALL.  Mr 
the  distinguished 
mittee  on  Interstate 
merce  yielding  to  me 
one  question  to 
man  from  West  Virgin 

In  the  report  on 
the  committee 
retary  may  contract 
urban  i-ail  stations, 
Maryland  and  anoth  r 
without  acquiring  any 
therein. 

I  luiderstand  the 
tension  of  the  High- 
tlon    Act,    and    what 
the  gentleman  has  j 
ment,  and  that  it  w 
from  Boston  to 
the  megalopolis,  if  y 
generally.  I  am  In  f av 
I  understand  some 
that  are  involved  but 
tions  to  ask  of  the 
man  from  West  V 

Why  is  this  valuable 
development   to   buil( 
demonstration   static 
are  going  to  build  it 
some  property  rights, 
spend  the  taxpayers' 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  ^; 
say  in  response  to  the 
tlon  that  It  is  a  good 
pose  is  that  they  w 
tions  in  some  of  the 


should   be   spon- 
thls  determina- 
the   extension 
seal  years. 

of  Trans - 
forward  into  other 
research  which 
and  show  some 
design  and  fab- 
air  cushion   re- 
jstlng  of  a  large- 
These  actlvl- 
cofistructlon  of  ex- 
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properly   to 
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fiscal  year  1969 
$1^200,000,  and  for 
atiount  of  $21,200,- 
makes  certain 
cting  the  trans- 
the  Department 
of  the  creation 
Transportation 
of  Housing  and 
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eld  to  the  dlstin- 

Mlssourl. 

,  I  appreciate 

chai^nan  of  the  Com- 

Poreign  Com- 

this  time.  I  have 

to  the  gentle- 


Spe;  ker 


a  id 


a 


ti  e 


vei-y  first  p>age 
that  the  Sec- 
these  two  sub- 
at  one  place  In 
in  New  Jersey 
property  interest 


rr)ose  of  the  ex- 

£  peed  Transporta- 

it    means,   which 

said  in  liis  state- 

i-un  all  the  way 

and  through 

please.  I  think, 

of  it. 

of  the  difficulties 

I  have  two  ques- 

dliinguished  gentle- 


\  hy 


in  research  and 

more   than   one 

Second,   if   we 

do  we  not  have 

If  we  are  going  to 

money  for  It? 

Speaker,  I  would 
gentleman's  ques- 
luestlon.  The  pur- 
have  demonstra- 
5ubuiban  areas  of 


this  land.  For  instance,  the  State  of 
Maryland  is  putting  up  over  one-half 
million  dollars  with  which  to  acquire 
land  and  with  which  to  put  in  a  part 
of  the  terminal  and  parking  facilities. 
The  State  of  New  Jersey  will  put  In 
over  $1  million  In  this  Itself. 

They  are  willing  to  do  this  l^ecause  they 
know  that  this  is  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion. It  Is  actually  real  research  to  find 
out  whether  it  is  going  to  work,  and  the 
demonstration  Is  needed  by  the  DeF>art- 
ment  of  Transportation.  They  Irnve 
selected  two  sites  outside  the  urban  areas 
of  Washington.  D.C.,  and  New  York— 
these  two  suburbs — to  see  whether  the 
trains  will  be  utilized  and  whether  it  Is 
going  to  be  worth  while  to  go  ahead  and 
expand  railroad  passenger  service  for  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  distin- 
giiished  gentleman  will  yield  further,  he 
has  clarified  one  of  the  things  in  my 
mind.  It  is  on  a  matching  grant  basis 
rather  than  the  Secretary  just  doing  It 
out  of  these  reduced  funds;  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes,  it  Is  pretty 
nearly  on  a  matching  basis.  It  is,  I  be- 
lieve, Just  about  the  same  that  each  Is 
going  to  contribute.  But  I  would  want  the 
House  to  know  that  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  will  have  put  up  over  $1  million 
when  they  have  contributed  their  share, 
and  the  State  of  Marjiand  over  half  a 
million  dollars. 

Mr.  HALL.  Tlien  as  I  imderstand  from 
the  explanation  by  the  gentleman  these 
are  going  to  be  demonstration  stations, 
so  that  these  high-speed  trains  coming 
in  there  to  a  screeching  halt  will  not 
suck  people  off  of  the  platforms,  or  some- 
thing to  that  effect? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  right.  It  Is 
necessary  that  we  do  have  them  in  order 
to  liave  a  fair  trial  of  it.  We  have  to  have 
these  stations  built,  because  they  have  to 
be  built  In  such  a  way  as  the  gentleman 
points  out.  with  special  protection. 

Mr.  HALL.  But  to  just  come  down  to 
the  actual  facts,  the  New  Jersey  orga- 
nization or  the  Maryland  organization 
have  not  just  found  a  windfall  In  here; 
this  is  a  real  demonstration  project  that 
is  worth  while  for  technical  and  scien- 
tific purposes.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  Is  the  purpose 
of  it.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  2  years  ago  this  body 
approved  legislation  to  provide  an  ex- 
periment in  high-speed  groui^d  trans- 
portation between  Washington  and  New 
York  and  also  New  York  and  Boston.  I 
had  misgivings  about  it  which  I  voiced 
at  the  time,  including  the  well-founded 
decision  that  the  research  and  develop- 
ment contracts  were  already  in  the 
works  and  slated  for  certain  institutions. 
At  the  time  we  were  assiired  that  the  $90 
million  we  were  authorizing  would  result 
rather  quicldy  in  a  revolutionary  system 
of  fast  transport  by  rail  in  the  eastern 
corridor.  Speeds  up  to  150  miles  per  hour 


were  mentioned.  Revolutionary  pas- 
senger handling  services  were  described. 

Because  of  the  delays  the  funds 
authorized  previously  have  not  been  used 
up.  Only  $52  million  of  the  $90  million 
has  been  spent  or  allocated.  In  order  to 
proceed,  a  new  authorization  is  neces- 
sary. This  bill  calls  for  an  authorization 
of  $37.4  million  over  the  next  2  years, 
and  that  will  keep  the  total  cost  just 
within   the   original   authorization. 

I  feel  that  we  are  obligated  to  follow 
this  thing  through.  I  hope  for  its  suc- 
cess but  anticipMite  considerably  less  than 
is  even  now  being  claimed  for  it.  The  fact 
that  it  is  experimerftal  makes  it  worth 
the  candle.  Somewhere  here  may  lie  the 
key  to  fast,  successful  passenger  service 
for  the  northeast  corridor  and  other 
areas  of  high  jwpulation  concentration 
If  that  key  Is  found,  the  effort  will  In 
fact  be  a  success  In  the  end. 

I  recommend  that  H.R.  16024  be  favor- 
ably considered. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  OTTWCER 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ottinger:  On 
page  2,  line  6.  strike  out  all  of  paragraph  (c) , 
lines  6  through  14.  and  renumber  paragraphs 
d    through    f    as   c    through    c,    respectively. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  much  in  favor  of  this  high-speed 
rail  transportation  experiment. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  seeks  to 
assure  that  the  very  limited  funds  that 
we  allow  for  research  and  development 
in  this  field  are  used  for  that  purpose, 
and  to  prevent  a  very  serious  diversion 
of  these  funds  for  purposes  that  I  do  not 
think  are  proper  in  this  experiment,  to 
build  stations  In  Maryland  and  New 
Jersey. 

The  language  that  I  would  strike  reads 
as  follows : 

Section  7  of  such  Act  of  September  30, 
1963.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  "In  furtherance  of  these 
activities,  the  Secretary  may  acquire  neces- 
sary sites  by  purchase,  lease,  or  grant  and 
may  acquire,  construct,  repair,  or  furnish 
necessary  support  facilities.  In  furtherance 
of  a  demonstration  program,  the  Secretary 
may  contract  for  the  construction  of  two 
suburban  rail  stations,  one  at  Lanham.  Mary- 
land, and  one  at  Woodbrldge.  New  Jersey, 
without  acquiring  any  property  Interest 
therein." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  against  these 
suburban  stations  being  constructed.  This 
may  well  be  a  proper  part  of  the  demon- 
stration, but  there  is  no  earthly  reason 
why  the  Federal  Government  should  In- 
vest $622,000  of  Federal  money  In  these 
stations  and  retain  no  Federal  Interest. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  these  purchases 
will  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  rail- 
road and  the  communities  to  be  served 
along  these  lines.  The  beneficiaries  of 
this  largesse  should  properly  pay  for 
these  stations. 

Tliere  has  already  been  a  very  serious 
diversion  of  funds  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
perimenting In  high-speed  transporta- 
tion. Some  $9.5  million  has  gone  Into  the 
maintenance  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad. 
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One  mUUon  dollars  has  gone  Into  com- 
pleting new  track.  Under  this  new  au- 
thorization another  $1  mllUon  Is  going 
to  go  Into  "certain  track  adjustments." 

I  think  we  need  every  cent  of  this 
money  that  we  are  authoiizmg  to  experi- 
ment with  new  equipment.  Only  In  that 
way  will  we  really  be  able  to  achieve 
high-speed  rail  transportation. 

This  restriction  is  particularly  impor- 
tant in  a  time  when  we  are  faced  with 
crcat  fiscal  problems.  We  are  trying  to  cut 
S6  billion  from  the  budget.  We  are  trying 
to  cut  nonessential  spending  everywhere. 
Although  high-speed  experimentation  Is 
very  ImporUnt  for  the  health  of  our 
cities  and  for  our  future,  the  building  of 
suburban  stations  is  not.  If  we  get  Into 
this,  I  think  we  set  a  very  bad  precedent 
that  might  ultimately  result  In  our  using 
liighway  moneys  to  build  hotdog  stands, 
restaurants,  way  stations,  and  bus  sta- 
tions along  the  way. 

This  Is  not  the  purpose  for  which  this 
money  was  intended.  The  communities 
that  are  to  be  benefited,  and  the  rail- 
roads that  have  allowed  our  passenger 
service  to  deteriorate  so  badly— let  them 
put  money  Into  the  stations,  and  let  us 
put  our  Federal  money  into  the  improve- 
ment of  high-speed  transportation,  the 
purpose  for  which  the  bUl  was  originally 
passed. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  16024,  as  amended,  ex- 
tending the  High-Speed  Transportation 
Act. 

Under  this  extension,  significant  and 
meaningful  research  will  continue  to  be 
canied  on  for  another  2  years.  As  we 
search  for  alternative  means  of  mass 
transportation  to  help  avert  the  great 
congestion  our  highways  are  destined  to 
feel  in  future  years,  it  is  more  impera- 
tive than  ever  that  experimentation  in 
high-speed  rail  transit  Is  continued. 

For  the  past  3  years,  the  Secretaries 
of  Commerce  and  Transportation  have 
been  authorized  to  undertake  research 
in  high-speed  railways.  One  of  the  dem- 
onstration projects  in  the  northeast  cor- 
ridor runs  through  the  15th  District  of 
New  Jersey,  which  I  represent.  As  New 
Jersey  Is  the  most  urbanized  State,  con- 
sequently, transportation  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  aU  problems  to  us. 
The  amended  act  gives  the  Department 
of  Transportation  authority  to  construct 
two  suburban  stations  in  the  New  York- 
Washington  line;  one  in  Iselin,  N.J.,  and 
one  in  Laiiham,  Md. 

These  stations  will  be  vital  components 
of  the  northeast  corridor  project  in  de- 
termining the  extent  of  the  public's 
response  to  improved  rail  service.  In  fact, 
we  can  look  at  these  stations  as  bell- 
wethers of  the  entire  high-speed  ground 
transit  program. 

It  is  very  important  to  note,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  all 
favor    this    legislative    extension.    The 


chairman  of  the  committee  on  legislation 
of  the  ICC  noted,  in  a  letter  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Staggers),  that: 

The  high-speed  projects  Indicate  the 
promise  of  revitalizing  essential  rail  pas- 
senger service  through  a  coordinated  program 
of  public  and  private  action. 

I  think  that  the  expertise  represented 
in  these  divisions  of  the  Government 
should  be  taken  deeply  into  considera- 
tion by  my  colleagues. 

I  was  proud  to  be  an  original  co.sponsor 
of  this  legislation  and  I  am  proud  to  be 
able  to  speak  for  it  today.  It  is  un- 
questioned that  the  demand  for  in- 
creased transportation  will  continue  to 
expand.  Our  economically  technologi- 
cally complex  .society  demands  further 
experimentation  which  this  bill  provides. 
We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be 
strangled  in  a  web  of  overchoked  trans- 
portation systems.  New  mass  transit  ap- 
proaches are  clearly  and  unquestionably 
needed  and  H.R.  16024  provides  one  such 
approach. 

Here  we  are  seeking  to  test  public  re- 
sponse to  new  railroad  stations  with 
ample  parking  faculties  located  at  junc- 
tions of  existing  railroads  ana  inter- 
state highways  or  limited  access  toll 
roads.  'Wherever  this  occm-s,  particularly 
in  our  increasingly  crowded  corridors 
throughout  the  Nation,  v,e  will  have 
gained  valuable  experience  to  apply. 

You  may  ask  why  the  Government 
would  assist  In  construction  of  these  sta- 
tions "without  acquiring  any  property 
Interests  therein."  This  language  penniis 
the  Government  to  go  onto  private  prop- 
erty to  build  the  platform  and  tunnels 
for  these  test  faciUtles  and  then  with- 
draw from  the  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion after  the  demonstration  without  un- 
due legal  complications.  The  stations 
then  would  survive  or  fail  on  their  own 
economic  merits.  Should  the  States,  lo- 
cal Jurisdictions,  or  the  railroads  con- 
tinue to  operate  them.  It  will  be  done  un- 
der their  joint  respoiisibllity  and  with- 
out further  Federal  participation. 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  worthwhile 
and  viable  proposition.  As  the  demand 
for  new  modes  of  transportation  spiral, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  keep  pace  with  the 
needs  by  pro\iding  new  and  imaginative 
solutions.  The  good  which  this  legisla- 
tion will  do  both  in  the  Northeast  and 
in  the  rest  of  the  country  makes  it  de- 
sei-ve  the  support  of  all  my  colleagues, 
even  though  the  delay  in  initiating  the 
high-speed  rail  program  has  been  dis- 
appointing. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
A  few  moments  ago  I  tried  to  ex- 
iDlain  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall],  as  to  why  tliis 
money  was  provided  In  the  bill.  The  gen- 
tleman who  just  spoke  has  offered  his 
amendment  in  good  faith.  But  I  would 
like  to  say  to  him  that  the  railroads 
have  put  up  $45  million  in  this  experi- 
ment and.  beyond  that,  the  railroads  will 
operate,  maintain,  and  accept  liability 
for  the  station  facilities  located  on  its 
land,  and  we  must  have  safe  stations  in 


order  to  complete  this  experiment.  The 
State  of  Maryland  is  putting  up  over 
$500,000  to  help  with  that  situation.  The 
Slate  of  New  Jersey  is  putting  up  over 
$1  million.  Many  people  are  cooperating 
in  this  experiment,  and  I  believe  the 
amendment  should  not  be  adopted. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  This 
amendment  was  considered  in  the  full 
committee  and  it  was  overwhelmingly 
defeated.  The  bill  as  it  Is  now  written 
came  from  the  subcommittee  by  unani- 
mous vote. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  a  letter  addressed  to  me  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
John  L.  Sweeny,  dated  June  18, 1968: 

Because  of  tlie  need  to  test  traveler 
response  to  suburban  stations  with  adequate 
parking  built  adjacent  to  major  highways  In 
large  metropolitan  areas,  we  have  proposed, 
m  conjunction  with  Prince  Georges  County. 
Maryland,  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  that  suburban  stations 
be  constructed  and  operated  as  a  part  of  the 
demonstration  project.  These  would  be  lo- 
cated on  the  main  line  of  the  Penn-Central 
Railroad  near  the  Capital  Beltway  at  Lan- 
ham, Maryland,  and  near  the  Garden  State 
Parkway,  at  Vl'oodbrldge,  New  Jersey.- Under 
the  proposal,  the  County  and  the  States 
would  contribute  land,  access  roads,  park- 
ing facilities  and  maintenance  thereof.  The 
Federal  Government  would  pay  lor  the  con- 
struction of  simple  wooden  platforms,  sliel- 
ters.  pedestrian  tunnels  and  certain  trackage 
r.djustments  on  land  owned  by  the  Railroad. 
The  Railroad  would  operate,  maintain,  nnd 
accept  hablllty  for  the  station  facilities  on  its 
land.  It  Is  necessary  that  title  to  these  facili- 
ties ultimately  vest. In  the  railroad. 

The  fixed  Government  share  would  be 
about  $622,000  for  the  station  work  and 
about  $1,085,000  for  the  trackage  work.  New 
Jersey  would  contribute  about  $736,000  for 
construction  work  on  the  station  and  a  park- 
ing lot  and  would  provide  the  Woodbrldge 
land  at  a  cost  of  several  hundreds  of  thou- 
sandfi  of  dollars.  (The  exact  value  will  be 
determined  In  a  condemnation  proceeding.) 
Prince  George's  County  would  contribute 
abort  $200,000  In  construction  of  a  parking 
lot,  and  Maryland  would  provide  land  at 
Lsnh.im  with  an  estimated  value  of  $320,000. 
The  Government's  fixed  .•share  would  be 
In  addition  to  the  «10,424.000  already  ob- 
ligated for  the  New  York-Washington 
demonstration.  The  Penn-Ceutral's  share,  in 
the  form  of  operation  ar«i  maintenance  ex- 
pense, would  be  in  addition  to  the  $45,000,000 
it  has  publicly  stated  It  has  obligated  for 
the  demonstration. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ottinger  J. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mache.n]  and 
I,  along  with  the  gentlemen  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  BkoyhillI. 
have  a  great  concern  and  have  worked 
together  to  alleviate  some  of  the  trans- 
poa-tation  problems  in  the  metropolitan 
area. 

I  sliall  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  statement  which  Mr.  Machen 
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and  I  are  making  in  egaid  to  this  spe- 
cific legislation  affec  Ing  metropolitan 
Washington's  transp(  tatlon  netwcrlcs: 

We  are  pleased  to  su  iport  H.R.  16024  to 
extend  the  High  Speed  iround  Triuisporta- 
tlon  Act  today.  There  li  a  provision  in  this 
bill  which  will  be  of  unl  )ld  benefit  In  devel- 
oping accessibility  of  tl  pse  facilities  to  the 
suburban  populations  vu  ilch  we  believe  will 
use  them. 

This  legislation  provlc  es  for  financial  as- 
sistance in  cooperatlo  with  State  and 
county  government  for  i  suburban  station 
on  the  Capital  Beltway  i  i  Lanham.  Md.  This 
will  be  an  experimental  i  nrk  and  ride  facility 
with  a  large  degree  of  State  and  county 
financial  participation.  This  station  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  Norl  least  Corridor  Proj- 
ect and  Is  designed  to  gauge  whether  the 
public  win  respond  to  g  patly  Improved  pas- 
senger rail  service.  Will  such  a  facility  In 
operation,  we  believe  th  ,t  the  riding  public 
will  respond  in  large  nu  ibers. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Lanl  \m  station.  Located 
on  the  Capital  Beltwa;  it  is  within  easy 
reach  of  all  of  Subui  )an  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  There  will  be  i  iiple  p:irktng  avail- 
able to. preclude  that  pi  )blem. 

The  total  estimated  i  Jst  of  the  Lanham 
station  project  is  $1,680  JOO.  which  includes 
State  and  County  flnan  ial  participation  of 
about  $628,000.  The  bill  before  us  today  al- 
lows the  government  tc  participate  for  two 
years  during  the  researc:  and  developmental 
phase  of  the  project  an  then  to  withdraw. 
At  that  time,  the  statlj  a  will  stand  on  Its 
own  economic  merits. 

We  strongly  support  tl  £  legislation  and  we 
urge  our  colleagues  to     upport   it. 

Mr.  Machen  and  I  i  re  in  full  support 
of  this  legislation.  In  addition  I  would 
like  to  say  as  far  as  :  ly  own  support  is 
concerned,  that  I  ha\  »  not  hesitated  in 
the  past  to  be  critica  of  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  in  regard  to  certain 
projects.  The  delay  thi  t  we  have  suffered 
in  transportation,  pla  ming,  and  execu- 
tion in  the  metropolil  in  area  of  Wash- 
ington, has  certainly  slowed  the  social 
and  economic  health  nd  growth  in  cer- 
tain sections. 

For  example,  the  fa  lure  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  approve  the  T  ree  Sisters  Bridge 
project,  an  important  xpressway  facility 
which  would  speciflca  ly  speed  access  to 
Dulles  Airport,  built  v  ith  the  taxpayers' 
money,  has  in  part  res  ilted  in  the  under- 
use  of  Dulles  Airport. 

On  the  other  han  i  the  high-speed 
transportation  facility  created  under  this 
legislation  would  be  wi  11  sen-ed  by  a  sup- 
porting transportatioi  network  such  as 
the  beltway  at  the  Lai  iiam  station.  This 
facility  would  be  of  g  "eat  service  to  my 
constituents  in  Mon  gomeiy,  Howard, 
and  Anne  Arundel  Coi  nties. 

I  believe  that  as  t  lis  facility  is  de- 
veloped, in  addition  t<  the  other  benefits 
which  will  be  gained  f  om  the  experience 
of  operating  such  a  m  (del  system,  it  will 
somewhat  reduce  the  congestion  at  Na- 
tional Airport  and  mi  imize  jet  noise  in 
our  metropolitan  area  . 

I  urge  the  approva  of  this  vei-y  im- 
portant legislation. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  IV  issachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  suppirt  of  this  legisla- 
tion relating  to  high-  speed  transporta- 
tion. The  bill  as  repo  ted  would  extend 
for  2  years  the  authori  y  of  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  i  idertake  research 
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and  development  and  to  conduct  demon- 
strations in  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation. 

The  condition  of  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  United  States  as  it  relates  to  the 
dire  need  of  improved  railroad  transpor- 
tation was  never  more  apparent.  The 
mid-Atlantic  Seacoast  States  are  pres- 
ently inadequately  served  and  the  need 
for  high-speed  trains  from  Boston  to 
New  York  to  Washington  is  growing 
every  day. 

This  study  should  result  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  railroad  service  that  should 
cut  the  traveltime  from  Boston  to  Wash- 
ington from  9  hours  to  4  hours.  This  will 
make  travel  much  more  attractive  and 
certainly  will  result  in  increased  reve- 
nue for  our  railroads.  It  is  long  overdue. 
I  support  H.R.  16024. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation project  and  its  extension  for 
the  next  2  years. 

Being  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Transportation  I  was  privileged  to 
participate  in  tiie  hearings  and  indeed 
to  chair  a  portion  of  the  hearings.  I  was 
convinced  at  the  end  of  the  subcom- 
mittee meeting  that  this  project  should 
be  continued  to  its  fulfillment  and  that 
the  Congress  should  continue  to  look  for 
other  ways  for  improvement  in  this  gen- 
eral area. 

It  is  a  fact  that  passenger  train  serv- 
ice has  been  getting  less  and  less 
throughout  the  recent  years.  This  trend 
is  bound  to  continue  unless  we  can  either 
improve  the  present  facilities  so  that  the 
public  will  use  them  or  find  new  ways 
for  intercity  travel,  particularly  in 
metropolitan  areas.  I  am  not  completely 
satisfied  with  the  program  in  the  north- 
east corridor  project,  but  I  guess  we  have 
to  accept  some  of  these  delays  and  dis- 
appointments as  a  part  of  any  demon- 
stration project.  We  have  made  it  plain 
to  the  Department  of  Transportation 
that  priorities  ought  to  be  given  to  this 
project,  and  that  it  must  not  be  consid- 
ered a  secondary  interest.  When  this 
project  was  authorized  in  1965. 1  was  one 
of  those  who  raised  questions  about  the 
overall  worthiness  of  trying  to  save  pas- 
senger transportation.  However,  I  do 
realize  that  we  must  find  some  way  to 
move  people  in  mass  transportation  en- 
deavors here  in  the  northeast  corridor, 
and  in  other  metropolitan  areas. 

Statistics  have  proven  that  the  cheap- 
est form  of  interurban  travel  is  by  rail. 
It  is  more  economical  and  cotUd  be  the 
quickest  means  of  moving  large  bodies 
of  people  between  cities.  Our  highways 
are  clogged  now.  and  our  air  corridors 
are  literally  bursting.  We  simply  must 
find  a  better  means  of  moving  large 
bodies  of  people  between  big  cities,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Northeast. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  are  making 
worthwhile  progress  on  this  demonstra- 
tion project  and  I  want  to  see  it  com- 
pleted. At  the  same  time,  the  real  hope 
in  the  field  of  mass  transportation  per- 
haps lies  in  new  and  innovating  experi- 
ences which  must  take  place.  This  bill 
provides  demonstration  sites  and  in  this 
area  I  am  hopeful  that  our  scientists 
working  with  the  Department  of  Trans- 


portation can  find  a  better  answer  to  our 
transportation  needs. 

I  certainly  oppose  the  effort  to  strike 
out  the  amendment  that  would  eliminate 
this  experiment  and  demonstration  sites, 
for  that  would  have  literally  destroyed 
the  best  hope  we  have  for  a  proper  solu- 
tion. Somewhere,  somehow  in  America 
we  must  find  a  way  to  move  jjeople  quick- 
ly in  large  groups  between  our  big  cities. 
It  is  absolutely  imperative  that  we  do  it. 
If  we  can  send  a  man  to  the  moon,  surely 
we  can  find  a  way  to  move  people  ef- 
ficiently and  effectively  between  large 
cities  here  on  earth.  This  has  to  be  done, 
and  I  hope  this  project  will  help  us  to 
find  the  answer. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation extension.  In  my  estimation, 
this  Is  one  of  the  most  important  bills 
which  we  have  passed  on  so  far  in  this 
session  of  Congress. 

Drastic  improvements  In  ground  trans- 
portation are  necessary  to  the  future  of 
the  northeast  corridor.  Our  highways 
are  becoming  more  clogged,  and  auto- 
mobiles are  strangling  our  cities.  Rail 
passenger  service,  both  long  and  short 
haul,  has  become  increasingly  unprofit- 
able for  railroads  and  unattractive  to  the 
traveling  public. 

The  high-speed  ground  transportatioti 
demonstration  presently  in  its  final  steps 
in  the  northeast  corridor  offers  hope. 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  with  fast,  com- 
fortable, efficient  high-speed  ground 
transportation,  many  who  have  long 
abandoned  rail  service  will  be  attracted 
back.  Those  who.  because  of  the  incon- 
venience presently  attached  to  rail  travel 
would  drive  from  Boston  to  New  York  or 
New  York  to  Washington,  will.  I  am  con- 
fident, return  to  the  train.  Equally  im- 
portant. Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  fact  that  the 
technological  advances  rising  out  of  this 
demonstration  project  will  benefit  not 
only  long-haul  passenger  transportation 
but  also  commuter  and  intracity  trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation's  railroads 
were  once  a  fine  and  eflBcient  means  of 
passenger  transportation.  It  is  my  belief 
that  through  passage  of  the  high-speed 
ground  transportation  extension,  they 
can  be  again. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  is,  as  they  say,  crystal  clear  to  anybody 
that  there  is  an  essential  need  in  this 
country  today  of  high-speed  ground 
transportation  facilities. 

This  bill,  H.R.  16024.  Is  In  response  to 
what  I  believe  the  great  majority  of  our 
people  need  and  desire;  that  Is  the 
availability  of  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Undoubtedly  we  are  faced  with  a  high 
urgency  of  developing  better  methods 
and  facilities  to  handle  the  increasing 
travel  movements  of  more  and  more 
people.  Th£  expanded  building  of  more 
and  more  highways  and  airways  just 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  answer. 

Acf-ording  to  the  most  respected  au- 
thorities the  answer  can  very  well  be 
provided  by  further  reasonable  trans- 
portation research  into  such  new  areas 
as  tract  air  cushion  vehicles  and  perhaps 
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large-scale    linear    electric    motor    and 
other  technical  projections. 

There  Is  a  desperate  need  for  new  high- 
speed ground  transportation  facilities 
in  my  own  home  area  and.  of  course, 
there  is  an  even  greater  urgency  to  move 
toward  the  earliest  accomplishment  of 
high-speed  ground  transportation  from 
Boston  to  New  York  to  Washington. 

The  only  sensible  way  in  which  these 
objectives  can  be  met.  in  the  light  of  the 
expert  testimony  given  here  and  the  com- 
mittees  recommendations.  Is  through 
further  research  and  testing  and  de- 
velopment by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

This  bUl  will  permit  the  Department 
of  Transportation  to  continue  these  ac- 
tivities over  the  next  2  years.  The 
amounts  l)eing  authorized  under  ah  the 
circumstances,  certainly  must  be  consid- 
ered prudent:  the  objectives  are  unques- 
tionably in  the  national  interest.  There- 
fore. I  hope  that  the  House  will  resound- 
ingly approve  this  measure  without 
extended  delay. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 

engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 

third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  was  passed. 
The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bUl  to  extend  for  2  years  the  act 
of  September  30,  1965.  relaUng  to  high- 
speed ground  transportation,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

A*motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^__^ 

WATERSHED  PROTECTION  AND 
FLOOD  PREVENTION  ACT— COM- 
MUNICATION FROM  THE  CHAIR- 
MAN  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  commimication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, which  together  with  the  accom- 
panying papers,  was  read  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 

COMMnTEE    ON    AGRICtTLTCRE, 
Washington,  D.C..  July  11,  1968. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  today  considered 
and  unanimously  approved  the  work  plans 
transmitted  to  you  by  executive  communica- 
tion and  referred  to  this  committee.  The  work 
plans  involved  are: 

EXEttrtlVE    COMMtfNICATtON    1952, 
90TH    CONGRESS 

Beaverdam.  South  Carolina. 
California  Lake.  Florida. 
Chicot  Creek,  Arkansas. 
Delaney  Creek,  Indiana. 
Los  Fresnos  Resaca,  Texas. 
Lower  Salt  Creek,  Kansas. 
Midland-Drayton,  North  Dakota. 
Suwanee  Creek,  Georgia. 
Waubonsle  Creek,  Iowa. 

ExxctrrivE  communication  2019, 

90TH    CONGEKS6 

ButtonwlUow  Water  Management  Project 
California. 


Darrs  Creek,  Texas. 
Georgetown  Creek.  Idaho. 
Head  of  Uttle  Tennessee  River,   (Supple- 
ment) .  North  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
Hurley  Creek,  South  Dakota, 
willow  Creek,  Wisconsin. 
Yours  sincerely, 

W.    R.    POAGE, 

Chairman. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OF  JULY  22 


Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.  ' 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  ma- 
jority leader  if  he  will  kindly  advise  us 
of  the  short  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished and  able  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  able  acting  minority  leader's  in- 
quiry, the  program  for  next  week  Is  as 
follows: 
Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day. 
There  are  25  suspensions,  which  I  will 
not  undertake  to  read,  but  I  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  may  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record.  They  will  appear 
on  the  Whip  Notice. 

The  suspensions  are  as  follows: 
H.R.    18366,    Vocational    Educational 
Amendments  of  1968; 

S.  3710.  Public  Works  authorizations, 

1968; 

S.  2515,  to  authorize  Redwood  National 
Park,  Calif.; 

H.R.  163,  prohibitions  against  foreign- 
built  vessels; 

H.R.  9362,  authorizing  the  Mountain 
Park  reclamation  project,  Oklahoma; 

H.R.    18065.    to    amend    the    Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act,  1926; 
S.  1418,  changes  in  passport  laws; 
H.R.  5117,  to  authorize  the  Palmetto 
Bend  reclamation  project.  Texas; 

H  R  4865.  National  Trails  System  Act; 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  172.  extending 
the  duration  of  copyright  protection  in 
certain  cases: 

H.R.  17752,  extension  of  dairy  In- 
demnity payments  authority; 

H.R.  12698,  amendment  to  part  I  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act; 

H.R.  7696,  to  authorize  over-the- 
counter  margin  regulations  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board; 

H  R    18203,  to  Increase  the  size  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Gallaudet  College; 
S.  660,  consent  of  Congress  to  a  Great 
Lakes  Basin  Compact; 

S  6,  to  authorize  Oahe  Unit,  James 
Division,  Missouri  River  Basin  project. 
South  Dakota; 

H.R.  18260,  National  Scenic  Rivers  Act 
of  1968; 

S  752,  to  amend  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  with  respect  to  cooperative  associa- 
tions; 

House  Joint  Resolution  946,  to  au- 
thorize an  investigation  of  the  operation 
of  institutional  investors; 


HJl.  11026.  to  authorize  a  conservation 
program  on  military  reservations; 

HR.  17144,  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Hunger; 

nu.  18340,  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  authority  to  develop  Amen- 
can-flag  carriers; 

H.R.  18254.  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1920; 

S.  510.  disclosure  of  corporate  eqmty 
ownership  of  securities; 

S.  3143.  regulation  of  futures  trading 
in  frozen  concentrated  orange  juice. 
Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  day. 
For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  we  will  have: 

H.R.  15263,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1968,  with  an  open  rule  and  3  hours 
of  debate,  waiving  points  of  order  against 
the  committee  amendment; 

H  R.  17735,  State  Firearms  Control  As- 
sistance Act  of  1968.  with  an  open  rule 
and  3  hours  of  debate ; 

H  R.  15067.  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968,  with  an  open  rule  and  2 
hours  of  debate ; 

H.R.  15198,  employer  contributions  for 
joint  industry  promotion  with  an  open 
rule  and  1  hour  of  debate; 

HR  16903,  Foreign  Service  Aimulties 
Adjustment  Act  of  1968  with  an  open 
rule  and  1  hour  of  debate ; 

H.R.  15890,  additional  positions  in  cer- 
tain executive  agencies,  with  an  open 
rule  and  1  hour  of  debate; 

H  R.  12843,  to  provide  for  a  National 
Eye  Institute,  with  an  open  rule  and  1 
hour  of  debate; 

H.R.  11618,  to  prevent  the  Importation 
of  endangered  species  of  fish  or  wild- 
life, with  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  debate, 
and  making  In  order  the  committee  sub- 
stitutes for  purpose  of  amendment;  and 
H.R.  15757,  the  Health  Manpower  Act  of 
1968.  with  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of 
debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Members  can  see,  we 
have  a  very  long  program  for  next  week. 
To  get  through  a  part  of  these  bills, 
should  any  of  them  drag  at  all.  It  Is  In- 
dispensable that  we  meet  on  next  Satur- 
day. I  think  it  likely  that  we  will  be  meet- 
ing on  Saturday  most  of  the  lime  for  the 
rest  of  this  month. 

We  will,  of  course,  take  all  of  the  bills 
we  liave  programed  If  we  reach  them,  but 
we  cannot  anticipate  how  much  debate 
there  might  be  on  some  bills  wmch  are 
scheduled,  and  how  much  time  they  wiU 

:vlr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  ask 
the  majority  leader  If  we  wUl  make  an 
attempt  to  follow  the  suspension  list  on 
Monday,  if  possible,,  as  listed.  WUl  an 
effort  be  made  to  take  the  suspensions 
in  order  on  Monday  as  listed? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  may 
not  necessarily  be  taken  in  order,  but  I 
would  say  generally  they  wiU  be  taken 
in  the  order  listed.  That  is  the  plan. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Some  of  the  bills  might 
appear  on  the  Consent  Calendar? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  correct. 

T\lr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  It  possible 
there  will  be  any  remaining  appropria- 
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tlon  bills  calendared  Ihter  in  the  week 
for  next  week's  consideration? 

Mr.   ALBERT.   If   tH^ 
yield,  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
now.  I  have  consulted 
guished  chairman  of  tje 
Committee,  and  it  is  pi 
remaining  four  approt>r 
the  week  after  next. 

That  will  be.  I  sup 
business  for  the  week. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  tha 


gentleman  will 
next  week,  as  of 
with  the  dlstin- 

Approprlatlons 
imed  to  bring  the 
iations  bills  up 

ose,  most  of  the 
the  gentleman. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


k 


". 


A.M.  MONDAY, 
1968 


ADJOURNMENT  TO 
JULY    15, 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  tha  t  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjo  irn  to  meet  at  10 
o'clock  on  Monday  nex' 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  (  lere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Kcnt  ;^man  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  May  say  to  the  ma- 
jority leader,  he  has  jiven  us  a  little 
hope  (pr  August  3,  wit  i  this  program. 

Mr.  ALBEIRT.  Mr.  S;  eaker.  in  making 
my  request,  may  I  s;  y  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  loM  a,  who  more  than 
anyone  I  know  wanta  to  adjourn  this 
House,  we  are  doing  o|  r  best  to  process 
the  large  number  of  H  lis  which  during 
the  past  2  or  3  weeks  have  come  to  us 
from  legislative  committees  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules;  s^  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  thli  House  adjourns 
today  it  adjourn  to  nieet  at  10  o'clock 
on  Monday  next.  I  knq  (v  I  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  can 
see  that  he  is  just  aboui  to  make  a  speech 
in  favor  of  my  request. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  we  ijfill  see  about  that. 

Have  we  any  assurai  ice  whatever  that 
we  can  get  out  of  here  >y  way  of  sine  die 
adjournment  on  or  abj  ut  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  only  assurance  I 
can  give  the  gentlemail  is  that  I  will  en- 
deavor to  the  best  of  r  ly  ability  to  do  it. 
That  is  all  the  assurajice  I  can  give  the 
gentleman.  The  gentldtnan  knows  what 
the  program  is. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  r  pt  mind  racing  a 
motor  by  coming  in  at  0  o'clock  on  Mon- 
day next,  or  coming  in  early  on  any 
morning,  but  if  we  ar||  only  engaged  in 
a  futile  enterprise  this)  is  not  going  to  be 
very  pleasant. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  tlJE  gentleman  will 
yield,  it  certainly  is  i1>t  futile  with  re- 
spect to  Monday  next,  1  ecause  we  have  25 
suspensions  listed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  jiot  anticipate  the 
gentleman  thought  wQ  could  get  through 
with  25  suspensions  cj|i  any  one  day,  if 
there  is  any  controver 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mig 
types  of  motors  we 
believe  we  ought  to  t 
3  or  4  days  next  w 
whether  they  can  taki 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well, 


Speaker,  will  the 


I  say,  with  the 
lave  nowadays,  I 

racing  them  for 
anyway,  to  see 
It. 

r.  Speaker,  with 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY         BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY   NEXT* 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispen.sed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma?  •  ■ 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  1166,  SAFETY  STANDARDS  FOR 
TRANSPORTATION  OP  NATURAL 
AND  OTHER  GAS  BY  PIPELINE 

Mr.  STAGGEFIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  tS.  1166)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  pre.scribe  safety  standards  for 
the  transportation  of  natural  and  other 
gas  by  pipeline,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  a  House  amendment  thereto,  in- 
sist on  the  House  amendment,  and  igree 
to  the  conference  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ate thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Staggers,  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts, 
KoRNECAY.  Van  Deerlin,  Springer,  Broy- 
HiLL  of  North  Carolina,  and  Harvey. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
roUcall  No.  248.  on  H.R.  14096.  a  bill  re- 
lating to  the  imlawful  use  of  LSD  and 
other  drugs,  I  was  imavoidably  detained 
on  business  from  the  House  floor.  I  did 
not  vote  on  that  p>articular  vote. 

I  should  like  for  the  Record  to  show 
that  had  I  been  present  and  voting  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 


the  importuning  being  done  on  all  sides, 
I  am  willing  to  help|  start  the  experi- 
ment, il 


FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRI- 
VATE EMPLOYERS'  PARTNERSHIP 
ACT   OF    1968 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day, I  have  the  pleasme  of  introducing 


the  Federal  Government  and  Private 
Employers'  Partnership  Act  of  1968.  The 
basic  purpose  of  this  measure  is  to  pro- 
vide training  and  employment  opportu- 
nities for  those  individuals  whose  lack 
of  skills  and  education  acts  as  a  barrier 
to  their  employment  at  or  above  the 
Federal  minimum  wage.  By  means  of 
subsidies  to  employers  on  a  decreasing 
scale  in  order  to  compensate  such  em- 
ployers for  the  risk  of  hiring  the  poor 
and  unskilled  in  th».r  local  communities. 
I  hope  to  decrease  tht  number  of  hard- 
core unemployed. 

Americas  unemp^-jyment  rate  is  lower 
than  it  has  ever  been  in  our  histoi-y. 
However,  businessmen  have  constantly 
repoited  that  trained  skilled  workers 
are  needed  anr^  our  domestic  industries 
are  suffering  shortages  of  these  workers. 
The  main  thi-ust  of  my  bill  is  to  provide 
on-the-job  training  to  imemployed  per- 
soiis  who  could  be  productive  citizens  if 
they  had  proper  skills. 

Early  last  se.ssion.  I  introduced  the 
Human  Investment  Act  along  with  many 
other  Members  of  the  House.  This  meas- 
ure provides  a  tax  credit  to  industries 
that  will  train  hard-core  unemployed.  I 
fear,  however,  that  only  the  larger  com- 
panies could  receive  sufficient  financial 
benefits  from  a  tax  credit  approach  to 
authorize  their  implementation  of  the 
program.  The  small,  service-oriented 
and  ofttimes  one-  or  two-man  controlled 
operation  would  find  small  advantage 
in  the  tax  credit  approach.  This  leaves 
a  large  segment  of  the  business  com- 
munity, that  is  the  small  business  ven- 
ture, particularly  in  the  service-oriented 
industry  without  financial  incentive  to 
engage  in  training  programs.  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  greatest  opportunity  for 
the  greatest  numbers  of  trainee-employ- 
ees lies  in  this  business  area  and  thus  I 
propose  this  measure. 

The  large  corporations  should  be  in- 
volved in  job  training,  however,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  there  is  a  need 
for  skilled  workers  in  occupations  such 
as  barber  shops,  automobile  repair  shops, 
cobbler  shops,  plumbing  establishments 
and  homebuilding  concerns.  These  are 
the  small  individual  businesses  which 
cannot  utilize  the  10-percent  tax  credit 
provided  in  the  Htunan  Investment  Act. 

Recently  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, in  cooperation  with  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Businessmen,  estab- 
lished the  JOBS — job  opportunities  in 
the  business  sector — program.  This  pro- 
gram has  some  characteristics  which  are 
similar  to  mine,  in  that  it  does  provide 
wage  subsidies  for  businessmen  who  en- 
gage in  on-the-job-training.  While 
some,  including  myself,  question  the  legal 
authority  for  OEO — which  is  using  some 
of  the  broad  language  under  title  II  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act — for  this 
venture,  yet.  those  who  suggested  this 
program  are  to  be  complimented  on  their 
innovation  and  imagination.  I  personally 
await  kee:ily  to  learn  the  results  of  this 
program  so  that  this  experience  can  be 
fully  utilized  in  implementing  the  leg- 
islation which  I  now  propose  today. 

I  think  it  appropriate  to  briefly  out- 
line the  mechanics  of  the  operation  of  the 
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proposal  which  I  make  today.  Under 
my  proposal  an  employer  will  be  certified 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Wage,  Hour 
and  Public  Contracts  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  provided  that: 

First.  He  will  abide  by  the  minimum 
wage  provision  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938: 

Second.  The  employer  has  not  raised 
his  hiring  requirements  in  expectation 
of  or  after  passage  of  the  act; 

Third.  Despite  reasonable  recruitment 
efforts,  no  adequate  supply  of  qualified 
workers  is  available : 

Fourth.  There  are  no  strikes,  lockouts, 
or  other  abnormal  labor  conditions  at  the 
employer's  establishment; 

Fifth.  The  employer  agrees  to  afford 
each  certified  employee  opportunity  for 
continued  employment  after  expiration 
of  the  certificate  for  a  period  equal  to 
the  duration  of  the  certificate.  Such  em- 
ployee could  still  be  fired  for  any  reasons 
which  would  justify  firing  a  noncertified 
employee: 

Sixth.  The  employer's  on-the-job- 
trainuig  program  is  one  to  which  ad- 
mission is  based  in  part,  on  aptitude 
tests,  and  which  provides  not  less  than 
3  nor  more  than  12  months  of  training 
reasonably  calculated  to  result  in  the 
quahfication  of  trainees  for  suitable  em- 
ployment at  or  above  the  minimum  wage: 
Seventh.  The  refunds  to  the  employer 
will  not  have  the  effect  of  depressing  the 
wages,  working  standards,  or  opportuni- 
ties for  full  employment  of  existing  em- 
ployees; and 

Eighth.  To  insure  that  the  funds  for 
this  program  will  be  directed  into  small 
business,  the  employer  in  business  re- 
ceiving a  refund  under  this  act  must  not 
have  gross  receipts  in  excess  of  $500,000 
per  year. 

The  refund  granted  to  a  certified  em- 
ployer shall  be  an  amount  equal  to,  first, 
50  percent  of  the  statutory  minimum 
wages  paid  to  all  certified  employees  for 
the  first  half  of  the  employees  certifica- 
tion period;  and,  second.  25  percent  of 
the  wages  paid  for  the' second  half  of  the 
certification  period. 

No  more  than  25  percent  of  an  em- 
ployer's labor  force  may  be  certified  em- 
ployees. 

This  measure  contains  a  provision  to 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  872,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  and  authorization  for  $144,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970. 
It^is  estimated,  based  upon  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labors  research,  that  the  first 
year's  authorization  would  provide  job 
training  opportunities  for  approximateiy 
100,000  per.sons,  and  the  second  year  au- 
thorization will  provide  job  training  for 
200,000  persons. 

My  bill  provides  a  system  of  priorities 
be  established  to  guide  the  Administrator 
in  certifying  employers. 

First.  Great  weight  will  be  given  to 
early  certification  of  employers  in  areas 
containing  a  high  concentration  of  un- 
employed and  underemployed. 

Second.  Those  employers  who  have  the 
greatest  need  for  the  greatest  numbers 
of  those  persons  have  low-job  skills, 
where  opportunities  for  increasing  job 


skills  during  the  course  of  employment  at 
the  greatest  rate  will  be  given  a  high 
priority. 

Third.  Those  business  concerns  hav- 
ing gross  receipts  of  less  than  5E5u,000 
would  enjoy  a  high  priority. 

The  main  thrust  of  my  proposal  is  to 
encourage  the  small  businessman  to  take 
an  active  hand  in  helping  to  retrain 
America's  hard-core  unemployed.  Small 
business  provides  much  needed  service 
upon  which  each  individual  community 
depends.  I  feel  that  the  small  busine.ss- 
man's  contribution  to  the  war  against 
unemployment  could  be  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

The  effect  on  the  individual  is  a  very 
important  aspect  of  this  legislation.  One 
of  the  major  faults  of  past  programs  is 
that  after  the  individual  is  trained,  there 
is  not  any  gainful  employment  available 
for  him.  My  program  insures  that  a 
trainee  will  have  employment  after  he  is 
trained.  Further,  the  trainee  is  receiving 
the  minimum  wage  and  is  able  to  care 
for  his  family.  This  program  helps 
restore  the  dignity  of  the  individual. 

I  would  seriously  propose,  although  my 
legislation  does  not  i^resently  contain 
appropriate  provisions,  that  trainees  un- 
der this  program  have  their  training 
supplemented  by  formal  lectures  on  job 
attitudes,  punctuality,  dependability,  and 
the  other  basic  qualities  so  necessary  if 
any  employer-employee  relationship  is  to 
be  long  lived. 

After  the  Watts  riots  of  1965.  Los  An- 
geles established  a  management  council 
for  merit  employment,  training,  and  re- 
search. This  council  employs  a  program 
which  is  similar  to  the  one  that  I  am 
proposing  today.  At  the  present  time,  the 
council  is  working  with  approximately 
1.267  companies  in  the  Los  Angeles  area 
and  has  reported  the  placement  of  17,903 
individuals  in  full-lime  employment. 

Mr.  H.  C.  McClellan,  head  of  the  coun- 
cil, recently  stated  in  a  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  interview: 

This  man  cannot  go  back  to  the  tradition- 
nl  school.  He  is  a  dropout,  so  he  has  to  be  ac- 
commodated in  some  surroundings  that  to 
him  appear  to  offer  promise— something  he 
can  see  that  will  Justify  his  effort  and  doesn't 
require  several  years. 

Such  a  man  needs  a  subsistence  allowance 
to  enable  him  and  Kls  family  to  live  while 
h"  is  learning. 

To  motivate  this  kind  of  man.  he  must  be 
able  to  see  that  the  man  who  proceeded  him 
in  training  got  a  decent  job  and  kept  it. 

Furthermore,  the  Watts  program  has 
shown  that  most  trainees  stayed  on  the 
job  and  progressed  at  a  rapid  rate. 

I  believe  that  my  program  will  provide 
the  needed  employment  incentives  while 
helping  small  businessmen  obtain  the 
needed  .skilled  workers. 


THE    VETERANS'    ADMINISTRATION 
HOSPITAL    SYSTEM 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  the  contents  of  a  report  to 
the  President  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  entitled  "Health 
In  America:  The  Role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  Bringing  High  Quality 
Health  Care  to  all  the  American  Peo- 
ple." 

In  this  report,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sec- 
retai-y  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare complains  that  he  "does  not  have 
the  means  to  guide  or  influence  actions 
of  other  Departments  of  the  Federal 
Government  which  draw  heavily  on  na- 
tional health  resources  and  involve  large 
expenditures'  He  then  cites  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Veterans' 
.Administration  as  examples  of  agencies 
with  hospital  systems  that  are  not  with- 
in his  realm  of  influence. 

To  correct  this  situation  the  report 
rccomniends  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health,%ducation.  and  Welfare  be  des- 
ignated as  the  President's  chief  adviser 
on  Federal  health  policy  and  programs. 
1 1  is  then  proposed  that  "the  President 
rely  on  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  coordinate  Federal 
activities."  ^ 

Somehow  or  other.  Mr.  Speaker,  both 
the  President  and  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration have  managed  to  struggle  along 
for  many  years  without  benefii  of  the 
advice,  guidance  or  influence  of  the  Sec- 
retai-y  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare on  matters  relating  to  the  medical 
care  of  veterans.  Difficult  though  it  may 
lie  to  accept,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  system  has  sui-v'ived  and 
even  made  substantial  contributions  dur- 
ing these  years  to  the  Nation's  health 
through  its  medical  research,  improved 
treatment  techniques  and  its  training 
programs  for  interns,  residents,  nurses 
and  technicians. 

This  proposal  could  well  represent  the 
first  step  in  the  disintegration  of  tlie 
splendid  independent  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospital  system — a  system  that 
provides  care  and  treatment  of  such  su- 
perior quality  that  it  has  frequently  been 
labeled  "second  to  none." 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  exchange 
of  correspondence  between  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  the  Secretary  ffT 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  in  which 
the  Secretary  disavows  any  intention  of 
taking  over  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion medical  system  as  charged  by  tlie 
chairman.  Despite  Secretary  Cohen's 
denials,  the  report  speaks  for  Lstelf.  The 
storm  of  protest  that  the  recommenda- 
tions have  elicited  from  veterans'  orga- 
nizations bespeaks  the  fear  and  appre- 
hension of  tlie  Nation's  veterans  for  the 
fate  of  their  hospital  system. 

National  Commander  Francis  J.  Bea- 
tion  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
said: 

We  believe  Secretary  Cohen's  proposal,  so 
Tar  as  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery of  the  Veterans  Administration  is  con- 
cerned, would  have  far-reaching  disastrous 
results  to  ihe  vei«rans'  medical  care  program 
as  we  know  it  today.  It  would  strip  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  of  any  effec- 
tive voice  in  the  administration  of  veterans' 
medical  benefits. 
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CommandepfWilliam  E.  Gal- 
Legion  said: 


National 
braith  of  the  America! 

The    American    Legion 
continue     to     oppose     th 
plans,    legislative    or 
would  take  from  the 
tlon  any  of  Its  responslbll 
erans  or  which  would  cau 
ministration  to  share  this 
any  other  agency.x>I  the 
We  view  the  Secretary's 
the   beginning   of    the 
by  another  Federal   agen  y 
Administration     Hospital 
System. 


opposed    and    will 
,{ Be     reorganization 
nlstratlve,    which 
■rans   Administra- 
tes of  serving  vet- 
the  Veterans  Ad- 
responslblUty  with 
P(  deral  Qovernment. 
commendations  as 
c<  mplete    absorption 
of  the  Veterans 
and     Domiciliary 


Commander  in 
of  the  Veterans  of 


Tl  » 
extenc  Ing 


tt  s 


Our  organization  has 
of  attempts  to  have  the 
tratlon  dismembered  and 
Government  agencies    Tl 
Is  the  latest  and  boldest 
pUsh  such  a  purpose, 
elgn  Wars  will  be 
from  now  on  to  have 
rejected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  ath  these  distin 
Ruished  Americans  an  I  their  great  or- 
ganizations in  oppos  ng  any  scheme, 
plan,  order  or  other  d(  vice  which  would 
destroy  or  impair  the  Independence  of 
the    Veterans'    Admln  stration    medical 


system  or  in  any  way 
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Chief  Joseph  A.  Scerra 
Fo  elgn  Wars  said: 


w  tnessed  a  long  line 
/eterans"  Admlnls- 
absorbed  by  other 
s  recommendation 
ttempt  to  accom- 
Veterans  of  Por- 
Its  every  effort 
recommendation 


hamper  its  con- 


tinued free  and  Inder  sndent  existence. 
Accordingly.  I  have  today  sponsored 
a  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  this 
House  of  Representatl  es  that  the  Presi- 
dent reject  Secretary  C  )hen's  recommen- 
dation and  preserve  t  le  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  I  fsiem.  as  an  Inde- 
pendent service  imdei  the  exclusive  di- 
rection of  the  Admlnis  rator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs.  I  hope  this  res(  lution  will  receive 
prompt  and  favorabh  consideration  so 
the  President,  his  adm  nistratlon  and  the 
Nation's  veterans  mi  y  be  clearly  In- 
formed of  our  views  )n  this  important 
issue. 


THE  1965  PARIS  MlfSION  REPORT 
REVIE\  'ED 


Y  1 


Mr.    FINDLEY.    Mi 
unanimous  consent 
for  1  minute  and  to 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is 
the  request  of  the 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr 
ago.   in   what   may 
precedented  step  for 
tlon.  the  Republican 
U.S.  House  of 
a  factfinding  mission 
United  States-French 
NATO  problems. 

It  consisted  of  foui 
Alexander  Pirnie.  of 
iNGS  Keith,  of 
D.  Martin,  of  Alabaria 
chairman. 

After  a  9-day  seriei 
Paris  and  on  subseque  it 
former  President 
sion  presented  its  repfcrt 
State  Rusk  and  to  the 


Speaker.    I    ask 

tokiddress  the  House 

-evise  and  extend 


here  objection  to 
gentleman    from 


Speaker  3  years 

ve   been   an   un- 

party  organiza- 

lonference  of  the 

Repres^italives  sponsored 

to  Paris  to  study 

relationships  and 


Massac  lusetts 


House  Members: 

New  York;  Hast- 

,  emd  James 

with  myself  as 


of  conferences  in 

discussions  with 

the  mis- 

to  Secretary  of 

House  Republican 


Eis  inhower. 


Conference  on  June  30.  1968.  The  docu- 
ment. I  feel,  stands  up  well  in  light  of 
intervening  events. 

It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that,  had 
the  mission's  recommendations  been 
carried  out — even  partly — our  relation- 
ship with  Western  Europe,  and  especially 
Prance,  would  today  be  much  improved. 

Instead  France  has  withdrawn  from 
the  NATO  military  structure,  troubles 
mount  in  Germany.  Italy.  Turkey,  and 
Denmark,  as  well  as  along  NATO's 
southern  flank  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  survival  of  the  alliance  itself  is  in 
doubt. 

The     mission's     report     makes     such 
timely  reading  3  years  after  it  was  first 
issued,  and  I  placed  the  text  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 
Report  to  the  Republican  Conference.  U.S. 

House  of  Representatives.  June  30,  1965 
(By  Republican  fact-finding  mission  on 
NATO,  consisting  of  Representative  Paul 
FiNDLET,  of  Illinois,  chairman:  Represent- 
ative Alexander  Pirnie.  of  New  York;  Rep- 
resentative Hastings  Keith,  of  Massachu- 
setts; and  Representative  Javes  D.  Martin. 
of  Alabama) 

(Note. — Chronology  of  the  trip  to  Paris, 
list  of  conferences  .appended  to  this  report.) 
Mr.  Chairman,  our  intensive  series  of  con- 
ferences in  Parls^-covertng  the  nine-day 
period,  June  11-20 — brought  forcibly  to  our 
attention  the  vast  changes  which  have  oc- 
curred in  Western  Europe  since  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  was  formed  in 
1949. 

The  United  States  then  had  the  urgent 
task  of  organizing  the  defense  of  Western 
Europe  against  the  threat  of  Imminent  at- 
tack. Our  allies  were  ravaged  by  war  and 
struggling  to  rebuild.  They  looked  to  the 
United  States  for  leadership  and  aid.  and 
we  provided  both. 

Now  although  the  possibility  of  Soviet  at- 
tack remains,  the  situation  otherwise  Is  sub- 
stantially changed.  The  nations  of  Europe 
have  rebuilt  their  economy  and  are  willing 
and  anxious  to  take  a  larger  responsibility 
in  the  alliance. 

FUNDAMENTAL  BASES  OF  ALLIANCE  HAVE 
CHANGED 

These  changes  are  at  the  heart  of  the  dlflfl- 
cvUtles  In  American-European  relations.  The 
fundamental  bases  of  the  alliance  have 
changed  so  extensively  that  a  thorough  re- 
evaluatlon  of   American  policy   Is   required. 

American  difficulties  vrtth  Eurojie  seem  to 
be  concentrated  In  France.  In  the  United 
States  President  de  Gaulle  Is  widely  believed 
to  be  largely  a  French  phenomenon  with 
aspirations  that  are  uniquely  French,  and 
some  feel  his  policies  do  not  even  enjoy  ma- 
jority support  among  his  countrymen.  These 
beliefs  are  erroneous. 

True,  some  of  de  OauUe's  policies  are  de- 
signed speclflcaUy  to  cope  with  conditions 
that  are  uniquely  French.  One  of  his  over- 
riding purposes  Is  of  course  to  reinvlgorate 
the  spirit  of  the  French  nation  after  the 
political  paralysis  and  searing  experiences  of 
the  World  War  II  period.  In  thU.  he  has  been 
eminently  successful. 

Yet.  for  all  Ills  political  skill,  brilliance 
of  leadership,  vigor  and  fortitude,  de  Gaulle 
alone  could  hardly  have  Inspired  the  tremen- 
dous Industrial,  scientific  and  technological 
effort  that  has  culminated  In  the  nuclear 
force-de-frappe.  Had  he  not  Invoked  latent 
forces  that  were  p)otent  and  durable,  not 
only  in  France  but  also  in  the  rest  of  Western 
Europe,  the  French  effort  would  not  have 
succeeded. 


DE    CAUIXE   RIDES    POWERFTn.   CTTRRENTS 

Ever  since  the  breakup  of  the  American 
nuclear  monopoly,  dissatisfaction  has  been 
rife  throughout  all  of  Western  Europe.  U.  S. 
military,  technological,  scientific  and  eco- 
nomic achievements  have  caused  us  to  think 
of  European  nations  as  though  they  were 
In  a  secondary  position  in  world  affairs.  Dis- 
satisfaction by  European  nations  stems  from 
the  present  NATO  structure  which  forces 
them  to  rely  under  all  clrcumstiinccs  upon 
American  strategic  capabilities  and  decisions 
for  the  most  basic  requirements  of  their  na- 
tional security. 

These  nations  want  and  of  course  deserve 
a  larger  voice  In  these  vital  Ufe-and-death 
decisions. 

Thus  de  Gaulle  is  not  a  lonely  anachro- 
nism. His  policies  are  not  apt  to  disappear 
from  the  world  scene  when  he  leaves  office. 

De  Gaulle  actually  rides  powerful  currents 
of  opinion  which  flow  throughout  all  of 
Western  Europe,  and  the  problem  posed  by 
his  challenge  of  U.  S.  policies  Is  only  par- 
tially to  be  formulated  In  exclusively  French 
terms. 

Because  France  Is  the  leader  of  the  "loyal 
opi>osltlon"  In  the  alliance,  however,  the 
forces  that  now  threaten  the  unity  of  NATO 
must  first  be  dealt  with  In  the  terms  In 
which  they  are  put  by  de  Gaulle.  As  long  as 
de  Gaulle's  objections  remain  unanswered. 
American  policies  throughout  Western  Eu- 
rope win  remain  In  difficulty. 

The  foremost  problem  Is  to  give  substance 
to  the  Ideal  of  partnership.  We  must  shift 
the  structure  of  the  alliance  from  the  leader- 
follower  basis — which  was  almost  Inevitable 
in  1949 — to  one  of  true  partnership. 

The  European  nations  which  the  United 
States  must  now  recognize  as  ready  for  true 
partnership  are  not  those  of  1949.  The  years 
since  the  war  have  witnessed  the  revival  of 
their  economies  and.  more  Important,  the  re- 
invlgoratlon  of  their  Intellectual  resources 
and  political  aspirations. 

These  nations  want  to  fulfill  their  roles 
both  In  world  politics  and  In  science  and 
technology  which  they  have  done  so  much 
to  advance.  This  determination  enlivens  the 
professional  and  political  careers  of  the  ris- 
ing generation  of  European  managers  and 
scientists. 

Instead  of  viewing  this  development  as  an 
unfortunate  challenge  to  American  political 
and  economic  leadership  of  the  free  world, 
the  United  States  should  welcome  it  as  one 
of  the  most  hoi>eful  aspects  of  the  entire 
postwar  period. 

At  no  time  in  history  has  the  need  for 
scientific  and  technological  cooperation  been 
greater  than  now,  when  the  Communist 
world  strains  its  resources  to  gain  advantage 
over  the  free  world. 

Moreover,  the  assumption  by  European  na- 
tions of  more  resp>onslblllty  for  the  consum- 
mation of  common  purposes  could  do  more 
than  anything  else  on  the  horizon  ro  lighten 
the  burden  American  taxpayers  now  bear. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  United  States 
should  be  not  only  willing  but  eager  to  make 
necessary  adjustments  In  its  own  policies. 
It  Is  in  this  context  that  the  differences 
between  France  and  the  United  States  must 
be  faced. 

Friendships  and  alliances,  between  Indi- 
viduals as  between  nations,  cannot  thrive 
In  an  atmosphere  of  Irritants  and  counter- 
irritants.  . 

raiENDLT    GESTURES    NEEDED 

Gestures  of  friendship  are  not  signs  of 
weakness.  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  once 
said,  "Magnanimity  Is  more  becoming  In  the 
strong  than  In  the  weak."  If  this  be  true,  any 
overt.!  res  of  friendship  In  this  hour  of  Amer- 
ica's greatest  power  will  be.  warmly  received. 
Arbitrary  position*  should  be  avoided  if  the 
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United  States  Is  to  escape  the  charge  of  try- 
ing to  dominate  its  friends  Instead  of  co- 
operating with  them. 

It  has  taken  many  years  to  develop  Franco- 
American  friendship,  but  considering  the  Im- 
pact of  today's  press,  radio  and  television, 
the  goodwill  of  centuries  can  be  destroyed 
in  a  very  brief  period.  Any  tendency  to  pro- 
crastinate in  the  handling  of  common  prob- 
lems by  France  and  the  United  States  can 
lead  only  to  deterioration  of  the  climate  for 
successful  negotiation. 

If  it  is  wise  to  attempt  to  ease  tensions 
with  the  Communist  world.  Is  It  less  so  with 
a  friend  and  ally? 

Together  France  and  the  United  States 
(and.  m  fact  all  of  the  countries  of  the  Alli- 
ance) should  press  the  search  for  adequate 
and  consuuctlve  solutions.  The  past  of 
neither  nation  is  free  of  errors.  It  Is  In  our 
common  interest  not  to  perpetuate  these 
errors  but  to  learn  from  them. 

The  conduct  of  our  two  nations  reflects  the 
national  purposes  of  each,  and  It  is  impor- 
tant that  differing  aspirations  be  fully  and 
sympathetically  considered.  When  nations 
agree  on  a  goal  but  undertake  differing  ways 
of  reaching  It,  reconciliation  of  these  diver- 
gent appro.iches  should  always  be  possible. 

France  and  the  United  States  have  been 
friends  for  nearly  two  centuries.  Every 
French  child  learns  in  school  that  the  United 
States  Is  the  one  major  nation  that  has  never 
been  France's  enemy  but  always  its  friend. 
France  provided  us  with  crucial  aid  In  our 
War  for  Independence.  In  turn,  our  success 
inspired  the  French  Revolution. 

France  and  the  United  States  have  fought 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  two  world  conflicts 
In  this  century.  Ties  formed  of  common  peril 
should  not  bebroken  by  pettiness  or  neglect. 

Absolute  agreement  on  all  points  is  not  a 
requisite  of  friendship  between  individuals, 
nor  should  it  be  expected  between  nations. 
Honest  efforts  to  search  out  and  understand 
these  points  of  difference,  foUowed  by  fair 
appraisal  of  their  impact,  would,  in  our  view, 
lead  to  surprising  reduction  of  these  areas  of 
disagreement. 

EFFORTS    MUST    BE    COORDINATED    IN    PEACETIME 

NATO's  real  unifying  power  should  not  be 
reserved  only  for  time  of  war.  The  zeal  to 
defend  falls  and  the  spirit  of  independence 
rises  naturally  enough  as  a  common  threat 
appears  to  diminish.  This  can  be  dangerous— 
perhaps  fatal— because  in  the  Nuclear  Age 
a  threat  of  enormous  proportions  can  be 
mounted  in  a  very  brief  time. 

If  freedom  Is  to  survive,  the  spirit  of  NATO 
must  be  preserved  and  strengthened. 

It  Is  essential  that  NATO  members  develop 
a  new  level  of  peacetime  coordination  of 
effort.  This  must  take  account  of  changed 
conditions,  accord  full  stature  to  each  mem- 
ber nation,  recognize  the  national  character 
and  needs  of  e.ich.  and  yet  keep  strong  the 
basic  purpose  of  common  defense. 

NATO  has  protected  the  free  world  for  a 
decade  and  a  half. 

The  United  States  supplied  the  strength  to 
accomplish  NATO's  mission  at  a  time  when 
it  alone  could  do  so.  The  other  members  of 
the  alliance,  with  our  help,  have  restored 
their  economies  and  their  political  systems 
and  are  now  able  to  share  increased  respon- 
sibilitv.  The  NATO  charter  affords  wide  lati- 
tude to  adapt  to  these  changed  conditions. 

The  formula  for  this  sharing  must  be 
developed  with  fairness  and  objectivity,  em- 
phasizing full  partnership  in  technological 
research  and  development,  procurement  and 
financing,  and  nuclear  decision-making. 

The  formula  can  and  must  be  found.  This 
report  is  intended  as  a  contribution  to  the 
search. 

THE  NEED  FOR  FULLER  PARTNERSHIP 

It  was  logical  In  1949  for  the  United  States 
to  play  the  dominant  role  In  the  leadership 


of  the  NATO  alliance  It  Is  true  that  we  still 
contribute  the  largest  part  of  the  NATO 
forces  and.  in  effect,  have  the  'biggest  bat- 
talions as  represented  by  our  nuclear  armory. 
But.  the  renewed  strength  (largely  in  the 
presence  of  a  French  nuclear  capability) 
of  our  European  allies  suggests  that  they 
are  now  ready  to  assume  a  larger  share  In 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Alliance. 

We  welcome  this  Increased  capability  and 
we  should  recognize  the  contributions  our 
Eviropean  partners  can  make  and  should 
gladly  grant  them  more  responsible  roles  In 
the  alliance.  This  then  calls  for  a  fuller 
partnership  than  has  previously  existed. 

This  fuller  partnership  should  Involve  ac- 
tion at  two  levels.  In  the  first  place.  Franco- 
American  relations  should  be  conducted  in 
an  atmosphere  of  greater  cordiality.  Second- 
ly. United  Stales  policies  within  NATO  must 
toe  modified  to  demonstrate  more  obviously 
our  belief  In  the  Interdependency  of  the 
partnership.  The  first  must  necessarily  pre- 
cede the  second,  and  the  specific  recommend- 
ations which  follow  are  aimed  directly  at 
the  improvement  of  the  climate  between 
France  and  the  United  States.  But  In  the  last 
analysis,  the  crucial  question  is  the  effec- 
livpiiess  of  NATO,  and  it  is  here  that  the 
major  American  effort  must  be  made. 

Probably  the  most  crucial  and  certainly 
the  most  vexing  area  in  which  our  partner- 
ship could  be  improved  Is  In  the  matter  cif 
nuclear  weapons.  The  United  States  has  had 
a  -special  relationship"  with  Great  Britain 
for  some  years  that  Is  based  on  British  ad- 
vances in  nuclear  technology.  But  at  the 
same  time  the  United  States  has  perhaps 
discouraged  French  efforts  to  achieve  a  simi- 
lar nuclear  capability.  While  there  are  per- 
fectly sound  reasons  for  attempts  at  the 
limitation  of  nuclear  proliferation,  the 
United  States  must  now  admit  that  its  ef- 
forts in  this  regard  were  not  successful. 
France  has  become  a  nuclear  power  in  its 
own  right  without  any  effective  assistance 
from  tjje  United  States.  It  now  Insists  upon 
being  (^eated  as  a  full-fledged  member  of 
the  nuclear  club. 

TTie  time  has  long  passed,  it  would  seem,  in 
which  any  advantage  accrues  to  the  United 
States  from  a  hostile,  suspicious,  and  criti- 
cal attitude  toward  French  nuclear  capabil- 
ity. However  small  the  force-dt'-frappe  may 
be  compared  with  tiiat  of  the  U.S..  it  Is  com- 
pletely committed  to  the  defense  of  the  free 
world,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  traditional 
links  between  Paris  and  Washington,  the 
United  States  should  actively  seek  an  under- 
standing that  will  unite  the  two  capabilities 
for  a  common  purpose.  A  denial  of  the  needs 
of  Prance  for  industrial  support  in  perfecting 
its  nuclear  arm  has  proven  unwise.  Failure 
to  cooperate  now  could  further  erode  the 
links  that  tie  France  to  the  Atlantic  alliance. 
No  task  is  more  urgent  than  reaching  some 
understanding  with  France  on  nuclear  mat- 
ters. 

Once  Franco-American  relations  have  been 
improved,  the  broader  problems  of  alliance 
structure  cm  be  considered.  There  are  a 
number  of  explicit  aspects  of  "trtie  partner- 
ship" that  should  be  considered  in  any  new 
United  States  effort. 

TRUE    PARTNERSHIP     IN    TECHNOLOGY 

First  on  the  list  is  science  and  technology. 
A  way  must  be  found  to  bring  together  the 
vast  scientific  and  technological  resources  of 
the  entire  Atlantic  community. 

Any  United  States  policy  that  deprives  our 
nation  of  the  fruits  of  the  work  of  the 
many  brilliant  scientists  of  Europe  is  unwise. 

Achiering  a  workable  level  of  partnership 
is  not  an  easy  task.  The  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Act  interposes  a  major  barrier  to  NATO 
scientific  cooperation,  as  do  also  a  formi- 
dable network  of  security  restrictions  and 
classifications.  But  the  difficulty  of  the  task 
in  no  way   reduces  its   importance,   and  an 


attack   on   the   prolj^m    should  be  made  at 
once.  "^^ 

TRUE   PARTNERSHIP   IN    MILFTARV    PROCUREMENT 

Europeans  generally  question — and  many 
resent — the  recent  accelerated  effort  by  the 
United  States  to  market  arms  and  military 
equipment  in  Europe.  The  United  States  en- 
joys obvious  competitive  advantages  in  this 
field,  and  if  it  were  to  make  a  serious  sus- 
tained effort  it  might  all  but  monopolize  the 
arms  market  in  Europe. 

Although  from  one  point  of  view  this 
niig"ht  seem  a  desirable  outcome,  it  would 
undoubtedly  produce  a  harvest  of  concern, 
consternation,  and  bitterness  in  Europe  and 
thus  place  a  ^ery  he;«vy  siralln  on  the  Alli- 
ance. 

It  defines  common  sense  to  employ  Ameri- 
c.m  strength  in  a  manner  which  weakens 
America's  allies.  The  consequences  of  aggres- 
sive merchandising  of  munitions  are  not  only 
economic,  but  also  psychological  and 
scientific. 

Deprived  of  the  economic  opportunity  to 
experiment  and  develop  new  principles  and 
new  systems,  the  Intellectual  resources  of  a 
ii.atiori  which  becomes  completely  dependent 
upon  American  military  equipment  will  tend 
to  dry  up.  Europeans  are  aware  of  the  scien- 
tific revolution  and  they  realize  the  areas  of 
weapons  development  are  also  areas  of  enor 
mous  scientific  promise.  Exclusion  from  these 
fields  would  strike  deep  at  national  pride  and 
self-respect  .ts  well  as  stultify  the  scientific 
climate  in  any  country  so  affected.  A  fre- 
quentlv  expressed  French  view  Is  that  Prance 
should  build  at  least  one  prototype  of  every 
new  weapoii  system  just  for  the  scientific 
and  technological  gain  from  the  effort. 

The  United  States  should  get  to  work 
Without  delay  to  develop  in  coordination 
with  its  allies  a  NATO-wide  system  of  mili- 
tary procurement  that  will  assure  the  partic- 
ipation of  each  member  on  a  level  com- 
mensurate with  resources.  Imphcit  in  this 
effort  is  a  balance  between,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  political  and  psychological  advantage  of 
full  participation  and.  on  the  other  hand,  tlie 
economic  and  ideological  advantage  of  a 
market  system  that  is  competitive  and  there- 
lore  efficient. 

TRUE    PARTNtRSHIP    IN    MAKING    DECISIONS    AND 
SHARING    cOSTS 

A  baisic  disagreement  within  NATO  today 
concerns  the  European  desire  to  participate 
more  effectively  in  making  decisions  espe- 
cially In  the  employment  of  nuclear  weapons, 
both  tactical  and  strategic — and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  American  wish  to  have  the  nations 
of  Europe  share,  to  a  much  greater  extent, 
in  the  costs  ol  the  elaborate  and  expensive 
structure  of  defense. 

Trtie  partnership  presently  exists  in  nei- 
ther field.  And  we  must  recognize  that  the 
.ittainment  of  partnership  In  one  is  impos- 
sible  without   attaining  it   in  the  other  as 

well. 

The  United  States  owns — and  commands — 
approximately  96  per  cent  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  Atlantic  community.  These 
provide  the  principal  deterrent  against  Soviet 
nuclear  capability.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  alone  decides  if  aiid  when 
these  weapons  will  be  used  in  combat.  The 
French  claim  they  cannot  be  expected  to 
trust  their  security  ultimately  to  the  will- 
ingness of  our  President  to  conunit  the 
United  States  to  a  nuclear  war  for  the  de- 
fense of  France.  This  is  one  of  the  factors 
that  complicates  Franco- American  relations. 

The  U.S.  nuclear  strategic  system  is  costly, 
accounting  for  a  substantial  part  of  our  bil- 
lion dollars-a-week  outlay  for  military  pur- 
poses. In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  major  por- 
tion of  American  strategic  capability  is  com- 
mitted to  the  defense  of  Europe,  what  are 
the  chances.  Americans  ask,  of  persuading 
the  jseoples  of  Europe  to  assume  a  larger 
share  in  the  cost  of  this  defense? 
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represented.  It  would  aid  the  NATO  OouncU 
in  political  matters  in  much  the  same  way 
the  Military  Standing  Group  now  aids  the 
Council  in  military  affairs.  It  would  stay  In 
oontinoxis  session,  serving  as  an  information 
and  discussion  center  for  day-by-day  review 
of  world-wide  policies  and  developments.  Its 
purpose  would  be  to  promote  the  greatest 
possible  understanding  and  unity  on  mat- 
ters Involving  areas  beyond  the  military  scope 
of  NATO.  The  Standard  Group  would  give 
recognition  to  the  French  propoeal  of  1958 
which  called  for  a  three-nation  "directorate" 
to  coordinate  global  Western  policies,  and  to 
Secretary  McNamara's  suggestion  of  a  "select 
committee"  of  four  or  five  nations  to  provide 
greater  allied  participation  in  NATO  plan- 
ning. 

4.  Demoiuitrate  our  continuing  friendship 
for  France.  The  most  Impressive  demonstra- 
tion would  be  a  trip  to  Exirope  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  the  single 
purpose  of  visiting  the  French  President. 
The  recent  call  on  President  de  OauUe  by  the 
U.S.  Vice-President  was  a  helpful  gesture, 
but  a  person-to-person  discussion  between 
heads  of  state  has  no  adequate  substitute. 
The  I»resldents  of  Prance  and  the  United 
States  have  not  had  such  consultation  with 
each  other  for  Ave  eventful  years. 

miST   STEP   TOWARD   TRUE   PARTNCRSHn* 

As  the  first  step  in  progressing  from  the 
present  leader-follower  basis  In  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  to  one  of  fuller  partnership,  we  sug- 
gest a  top-level  planning  conference  con- 
sisting of  a  select  few  hlghly-quallfled  and 
distinguished  representatives  from  each  of 
NATO's   15   member   nations. 

This  group  would  be  charged  with  devel- 
oping at  the  earliest  possible  date  a  detailed 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  fuller  part- 
nership among  NATO  nations  in  (a)  tech- 
nological research  and  development,  (b) 
military  procurement,  (c)  financing  of  de- 
fense, and  (d)  strategic  decision-making. 
They  would  be  free  to  use  their  own  best 
Judgment  In  formulating  details. 

Upon  completion  of  deliberations,  the  plan 
would  then  be  referred  to  the  individual 
nations  for  full  discussion  and  appropriate 
policy  decision. 

THE   ATLANTIC    RZQUIHES   IMMEDIATE   ATTENTION 

The  Atlantic  Is  neglected.  It  must  have 
Inunedlate  attention. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization — 
the  free  world's  most  essential  institution — 
is  in  troubled  waters.  New  currents  run 
strong  and  deep.  They  already  influence  the 
course  of  our  own  Ship  of  State,  and  they 
grow  in  power.  Because  they  run  deep  they 
cause  scarcely  a  white-cap  on  the  surface 
and  consequently  go  largely  unnoticed. 

They  have  no  high  and  crashing  breakers 
like  those  which  presently  monopolize  of- 
ficial attention  In  Vietnam  and  In  the  far 
Pacific  area,  but  they  are  nonetheless  for- 
midable. 

Neglected,  these  powerful  new  currents 
could  multiply  the  perils  which  lies  ahead. 
Recognized  and  accommodated,  they  could 
make  our  course — and  the  course  of  all  who 
cherish  freedom — safer,  easier  and  more  cer- 
tain. 


V  Jject, 


in  portant 


THE  CASE  OF  DR.  SPOCK 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  read  with  some  alarm  an  editorial  in 


the  Washington  Post  this  morning  on 
the  case  of  Dr.  Spock. 

For  more  than  a  year  now  the  Selective 
Service  System  of  the  United  States  has 
come  under  heavy  harassment  from  all 
sides,  the  public,  the  press,  and  the  Con- 
gress. And  Indeed  no  defender  of  the 
Selective  Service  System,  even  in  the  hot- 
test of  debate,  would  go  so  far  as  to  say 
it  was  perfect. 

The  pressure  brought  to  bear  came 
from  a  continuing  splatter  of  publicity 
given  to  demonstrations  by  draft  card 
burners,  anarchists,  and  admitted  Com- 
munists. Then  somewhere  In  the  middle 
of  this  highly  publicized  crush  to  end 
conscription — or  to  at  least  allow  some 
protesters  to  choose  the  war  they  felt 
like  lighting  in — marched  Dr.  Spock  and 
sOTne  "super  intellectuals." 

We  presume  that  Dr.  Sp>ock  felt  his 
cause  was  true,  although  I  feel  many 
were  burning  cards  and  demonstrating 
because  they  had  taken  allegiance  as 
their  cause  the  disruption  of  our  Gov- 
ernment because  of  political  motives.  But 
the  fact  is  that  they  knowingly  broke  the 
law  of  the  land.  And,  accordingly,  they 
faced  the  penalty  for  breaking  the  law. 
The  basic  concept  of  this  civil  disobedi- 
ence is  that  the  person  who  violates  the 
law  recognizes  that  he  should  be  willing 
to  face  the  consequences  for  his  action. 

But  the  Post  this  morning  says  that 
because  Dr.  Spock  is  a  noted  pediatrician, 
he  should  not  have  been  sentenced  to  2 
years.  This  is  unnecessarily  severe,"  ac- 
cording to  the  Post  editorial.  The  sen- 
tence which  Dr.  Sr>ock  received,  however, 
was  barely  half  of  the  maximum  5  years 
and  $10,000  fine  which  the  law  provides 
for.  In  taking  this  stand,  that  Dr.  Spock 
should  have  received  less  punishment,  the 
Post  has  taken  the  exact  same  line  of 
thinking  that  It  opposed  on  the  issue  of 
the  draft — that  some,  because  of  station 
or  notority,  should  be  granted  special 
treatment  from  the  law.  Only  then  it  was 
the  college  students  who  were  supposedly 
given  special  treatment  from  the  law. 

So  now  it  appears  that  the  Post  would 
have  the  courts  lighten  penalties  for 
noted  pediatricians.  Yale  chaplains,  and 
college  teachers  because  of  their  station. 

The  editorial  says  2 -year  sentences  will 
tend  to  make  martyrs  of  these  people. 
This  is  the  same  fuzzy  thinking  that  pro- 
motes the  theory  that  jailing  looters  and 
arsonists  and  murderers  will  make  mar- 
tyrs of  them. 

But  I  think  that  editorials  such  as  ap- 
peared in  the  Post  this  morning  have  as 
their  end  the  promotion  of  martyrs. 

The  courts  have  found  these  men 
guilty.  I  think  the  sentence  is  lenient. 

The  Post  has,  in  its  editorial,  laid  out 
one  of  the  great  problems  of  our  society 
today — that  some  think  they  can  break 
the  law  a  little  or  a  lot  and  be  immune 
from  the  law  because  they  believe  they 
are  above  the  law. 

Dr.  Spock  is  not  the  only  one  who  has 
exhibited  this  philosophy.  Others  use  the 
same  argument  and  call  it  "justified" 
murder.  Others  say  sacking  of  stores 
comes  under  the  heading  while  others 
preach  anarchy  and  say  that  they  are  re- 
forming the  Government. 
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Some  days  the  Post  wonders  editorially 
why  we  continue  to  see  Increases  in  crime 
and  disrespect  for  the  law. 

I  think  the  Post  should  reflect  on  edi- 
torials such  as  it  ran  today.  Indeed,  this 
idea  of  promoting  light  sentences  for 
violators  of  the  law  Is  the  permissiveness 
which  has  contributed  to  these  attacks 
on  the  legal  framework  of  the  Nation. 


THE   EFFECTS    OF   HIGH   INTEREST 
RATES 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.    PatmanI.    is    recognized    for    30 

minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  atten- 
tion has  t>een  called  to  a  statement  that 
was  evidently  made  on  Tuesday  and 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  Wednesday.  Under  the  rules  of  the 
House,  of  course,  we  do  not  mention  the 
names  of  the  Members  of  the  other  body, 
but  I  will  state  that  the  statement  was 
made  by  a  distinguished  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  from  the  State  of  New  York. 
I  have  always  considerd  the  gentleman 
a  great  American,  and  I  have  agreed 
with  him  a  lot,  but  in  this  case  he  Is  so 
clearly  wTong  that  I  want  to  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Members  to  the  state- 
ment that  was  made. 

This  gentleman  says  that  he  holds 
Johnson  to  blame  for  cutbacks  in  rum- 
mer work.  He  had  a  lot  to  say  here  about 
how  bad  it  was  that  Mr.  Johnson,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  had 
caused  these  cutbacks  in  summer  jobs. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  No.  1,  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  the  Congress  passed 
a  law  requiring  the  cutbacks  to  be  made 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  $6  billion,  and 
the  Congress  refused  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility itself  and  required  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  make  the  reduc- 
tions or  the  cutbacks.  It  is  rather  ironical 
that  any  Member  who  voted  for  that  S6 
billion  cutback  'with  the  requirement  that 
the  President  do  it  and  refusing  to  al- 
low the  Congress  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility for  it,  which  it  should,  should  now 
blame  the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  those  cutbacks. 

No.  2,  the  reason  there  were  cutbacks 
was  because  money  had  been  clianneled 
and  priority  had  been  given  to  other  costs 
of  the  Government. 

First  of  all  let  me  say  that  In  the  last 
few  years  we  have  had  terrific  increases 
in  Interest  rates.  Commencing  about  14 
years  ago  these  interest  rates  have  gone 
up,  up,  and  up  every  year  until  it  has 
practically  stopped  our  program  for  the 
building  of  homes  and  providing  shelter 
for  the  people  of  this  Nation.  The  high 
Interest  rates  have  done  more  to  stop 
the  building  of  homes  and  more  to  stop 
places  of  residence  and  habitation  for 
the  people  being  constructed  than  any 
other  one  thing.  If  the  interest  rates 
had  not  been  raised,  we  v.ould  be  pay- 
ing $8  billion  a  year  less  this  year  than 
we  are  paying  in  interest  on  the  national 
debt  alone.  That  $8  billion  should  not 
have  been  paid.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
pay  it  unless  there  was  a  deliberate  pol- 
icy  of   increasing   interest   rates.   That 


policy  was  deliberate  and  was  caused  by 
those  who  want  to  increase  interest  rates. 
Now.  you  never  hear  anyone  criticiz- 
ing, or  at  least  very  few  members  do, 
the  great  increase  in  interest  rates.  Dur- 
ing the  last  14  years  interest  rate  in- 
creases on   all   debts,   both  public   and 
private,   have   been    on   the   average    of 
$14  billion  a  year  or  over  $200  biUion 
in  all.  That  means  that  the  Government 
over  a  period  of  14  years  preceding  that 
time  kept  interest  rates  at  a  low    and 
moderate  rate.  We  had  the  worst  infla- 
tionary period  or  at  least  threat  of  in- 
flation that  any  country  on  earth  ever 
suffered  from.  We  had  depressions,  wars, 
and  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars  a  day  being  exploded  on  the  bat- 
tlefield in  the  form  of  ammunition.  We 
had  everything  that  was  possible  to  put 
our  counti-y  in  a  bad  economic  condition, 
and  we  had   everything   to  make  it  a 
highly  inflationary  condition  which  has 
existed  during  those  14  years. 

Notwithstanding  that,  we  kept  interest 
rates  low;  that  is,  between  1939  and  to 
the  beginning  of  1953  we  kept  interest 
rates  low.  Since  they  could  be  kept  low 
during  that  terrible  period  hi  our  history, 
if  the  same  people  liad  been  in  charge 
who  wanted  to  keep  interest  rates  low  In 
the  next  14  years,  they  could  have  done 
the  same  tiling,  because  we  did  not  have 
the  tlireats  and  the  challenges  during  the 
latter  14  years  that  we  had  during  the 
first. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  interest  rates  began 
deliberately  to  increase.  In  1953  they 
commenced  going  up.  and  then  just  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years— in  fact  since 
1953 — they  have  gone  up  to  such  a  high 
rate  that  we  are  paying  this  extra  $8  bil- 
lion a  year  interest  on  the  national  debt 
that  should  not  have  been  required  to  be 
paid  and  would  not  have  been  required 
if  we  had  had  the  same  management  of 
our  national  debt  as  we  had  dui-ing  the 
previous  14  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Permit  me  to  finish  my 
general  statement,  and  then  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  and  in- 
tend to  do  so. 

The  question  I  am  referring  to  Is  this. 
We  have  two  political  parties  in  this 
coimtry.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  two- 
party  system.  I  thhik  it  is  very  fine  for 
people  to  have  a  choice  of  a  major  party, 
and  we  ha\'e  that  choice.  It  is  my  further 
opinion  that  the  people  in  this  campaign 
between  now  and  Novemt>er  should  de- 
cide v.ho  is  the  most  responsible  for  these 
high  interest  rates.  Is  it  the  Democratic 
Party  or  is  it  the  Republican  Party? 
Then  they  should  pass  judgment  upon 
how  to  vote  as  to  who  is  responsible  for 
these  terrific  costs  in  interest  rates  which 
have  greatly  increased  our  national  debt. 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  large  part  of  the  taxes 
we  pay  are  paid  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing interest  on  interest — interest  on  in- 
terest. It  is  becoming  a  great  burden. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  people 
will  probably  demand  an  explanation  of 
this,  and  in  doing  so  they  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  say  who  ■«\as  responsible, 
the  Democrats  or  the  Republicans. 


Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  say  that 
the  Democrats  are  entirely  blameless.  I 
do  not  insist  upon  that.  I  feel  as  if  we 
could  have  done  more,  but  we  did  not. 
And  the   Republicans   have   something 
charged  to  them  in  this  respect,  that 
commenced  in  1953.  There  was  a  delib- 
erate effort  made,  and  a  successful  one, 
to  commence  higher  interest  rates.  There 
was  a  great  demand  from  certain  in- 
dustries of  the  country  that  they  wanted 
higher   interest    rates,    and    those    rates 
were  put  into  effect  by  the  other  party 
during  the  years  from  1953  to  1961.  And 
being  placed  into  effect  at  the  same  time 
the  Federal  Reserve  was  told  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  did  not  have  to  respect 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
or  the  legislative  branch:  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  was  entirely  independent 
and  they  could  do  what  they  wanted  to 
do.  By  reason  of  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve took  that  ix)wer  from  the  execu- 
tive at  that  time  and  considered  it  as 
being  all  right.  They  commenced  to  as- 
sume independence  that  they  had  never 
assumed  before.  ^ 

They  did  not  have  the  power  to  be 
independent.  The  Federal  Reserve  Act 
did  not  give  them  independence.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Act  nor  any  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  law  has  ever  said 
anything  to  the  effect  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  is  independent  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  not.  In  fact,  everything 
was  said  that  they  must  work  with  the 
Government;  that  they  must  cari-y  out 
in  cooperation  with  other  agencies  of  the 
Government  the  programs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  But  they 
began  to  exercise  independence  on  their 
own. 

They  began  to  be  arrogant.  They  began 
to  refuse  to  do  anything  the  Congress  did 
if  they  did  not  want  to  do  it. 

Certainly  that  has  brought  us  to  this 
terrible  iilight.  by  starting  and  estab- 
lishing these  high  interest  rates  and 
placing  the  Democrats  in  a  r>osition  that 
they  could  not  get  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
cariT  out  their  functions  in  the  way  that 
the  law  provides,  and  have  lower  interest 
rates. 

In  fact,  when  the  Federal  Reserve  had 
a  confrontation  with  President  Johnson, 
and  Mr.  Johnson  pleaded  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  lieserve,  -Do  not  in- 
crease interest  rates  now;  we  do  not  need 
to  increase  them  now,"  notwithstanding 
that,  we  learned  later  that  the  Board. 
before  seeing  the  President,  had  already 
voted,  2  days  before,  to  increase  interest 
rates  on  December  5,  1965— how  much? 
Four  percent?  Ten  Percent?  No.  37.5 
percent,  at  one  time — 37.5  percent,  on 
December  5.  1965. 

That  was  a  terrible  blow.  But  that  'was 
the  first  assertion  of  what  they  consid- 
ered their  independence  by  reason  of 
what  the  Executive,  during  the  period 
of  1953  to  1961,  had  told  them  that  they 
were  independent,  and  they  were  insist- 
ing that  they  were.  And  for  that  reason 
the  Democrats,  although  we  could  have 
done  more,  I  believe— although  I  beUeve 
we  could  have— but  we  were  hindered 
and  prevented  and  stopped  by  reason  of 
that  belief  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Re- 
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serve  that  they  were    tidependent  from 
the  rest  of  the  Oovernn  ent. 

It  is  a  terrible  thin     for  them  to  do. 
But  they  were  led  to  b 

Mr.    GROSS.    Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  wll 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Sp  akei 
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lieve  It. 

ipeaker,    will    the 

now  yield  to  the 


gentleman  for  yielding 


This  horrible  act  w 
gentleman  says,  in   1 


.s  committed,  the 
<  B5.  Who  was  the 


President   at   that   tin  e.   and   who  con- 
trolled the  Congress  b;   an  overwhelming 


majority?  What  politi 
The  gentleman  has 


al  party? 

een  free,  extraor- 


dinarily free  to  accu»    the  Republicans. 

have. 

was   President   in 
ve  whelming  control 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who 
1965,  and  who  had  ov« 
of  the  Congress? 

Mr.   PATMAN.    Th<    gentleman    from 
Iowa  has  asked  a  ques 


swer    it.    Mr.    Johnscji,    the    Democrat 
President. 

Bub- the  Federal  Re  .       .    . 
the  action  of  a  precec  ng  President,  had 


defied  the  President  ol 


That  is  what  I  am  ta  ting  about 


established     these 
them  started,  and 


The  Republicans 
high  interest  rates,  go 
put  the  Federal  Resei  I'e  in  a  position  to 
where  they  were  enco  iraged  to  defy  the 
Democrat  President  vhen  he  came  in 
and  aske'd  for  lower  i  iterest  rates,  or  to 
keep  interest  rates  1(  w.  But  they  went 
ahead  in  defiance  of  t|ie  President  of  the 
United  States  and 
rates  37.5  percent  at 

Mr.   GROSS.   Mr. 


gentleman  yield  furth  ?r? 


increased    interest 
)ne  time. 
Speaker,   will   the 


it  this  moment, 
rible    situation   in 
Dcriod.  that  caused 
suffering  from  it 


ty  has  always  been 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Not 

That    caused    a    te 
1966.  the  tight  money 
it.  And  we  have  beei 
ever  since — tight  mcfiey,  high  interest 
rates. 

The  Republican  Pa    . 
a  high  interest  rate  i  arty.  I  have  never 
known  the  Republica  s 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Sf  ?aker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Not    .t  this  moment 

I  have  never  seei  the  Republicans 
stand  up  and  fight  h  jh  interest  rates.  I 
would  like  to  see  son  e  statements  from 
the  Republican  Mer  bers  to  the  effect 
that  they  were  again;  t  this  high  interest 
policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve  during  the 
time  that  they  were  ii 
also  since  that  time 

Mr.  HALLECK.  M 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  >|eld  to  the  gentle 
man  from  Indiana. 

Mr.   HALLECK.   I 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ha'  e  b;gen  listening  to 
the  gentleman  from  '""'  "'         ^ 


have  the  highest  regard — and,  of  course 
says  that  the  Re- 


when  the  gentlemar    

publican  administra  ion  destroyed  the 
Federal  Reserve  Boa  'd,  I  know  that,  of 
course,  he  has  neve 


Reserve.  I  have  alws  fs  understood  that 


But  I  would  like    o 
tleman  that  he  came 
I  did.  I  have  been  he 


I  thank  the 


ion.  and  I  will  an- 


erve,  by  reason  of 


the  United  States. 


power  8  years,  and 
Speaker,  will  the 


thank  the  gentle- 


Texas — for  whom  I 


liked  the  Federal 


remind  the  gen 
here  a  little  before 
e  for  34  years.  Now 


for  how  many  of  those  years  did  we.  Re- 
publicans, have  control  of  the  Congress? 
Four  years.  Now  you  controlled  the  Con- 
gress for  the  30  years  of  the  34  years 
that  I  have  been  here. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well,  there  is  a  ques- 
tion on  that. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Wait  a  minute,  you 
have  tried  to  put  the  monkey  on  the 
back  of  the  time  which  was  Eisenhower's 
time,  from  1953  to  1961.  But  you  have 
been  in  absolute  control  of  this  Govern- 
ment since  that  time.  For  you  to  blame 
us — we  Republicans — for  the  high  inter- 
est rates  sounds  to  me,  may  I  say  with  all 
humility  and  as  the  gentleman's  good 
friend,  just  a  little  phoney. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well,  let  us  see  if  it  Is 
phoney.  I  know  that  you  would  like  to 
make  it  that  way— but  it  is  not  phoney. 
You  see  you  started  this  high  interest 
rate  policy  during  those  8  years  and  led 
them  to  believe  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
was  independent. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Will  the  gentleman 
let  me  ask  one  further  question?  Will  he 
yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Not  at  this  moment,  if 
the   gentleman   will   wait. 

You  led  the  Federal  Reserve  to  believe 
that  they  were  independent.  You  know 
the  President  of  the  United  States  said 
at  that  time  when  he  was  asked  a  ques- 
tion about  the  Federal  Reserve — he  said: 

The  federal  reserve  is  independent — they 
Ko  their  own  way. 

In  other  words,  he  told  them  to  go 
ahead. 

Now  the  law  does  not  say  that.  But 
the  President  at  that  time  admitted  that 
he  did  not  know  much  about  economic 
affairs — that  he  did  not  know  much 
about  monetary  affairs.  But  he  said  the 
Federal  Reserve  is  running  that.  That 
gave  them  the  encouragement  to  become 
arrogant  and  defy  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  they  did. 

Now  I  want  to  comment  on  the  4  years 
that  you  mentioned.  That  is  true  and 
that  is  one  thing  that  is  against  the 
Repubhcans  this  year— they  have  not 
had  the  experience  to  run  this  country. 
They  do  not  have  the  men  who  have  had 
the  positions  of  leadership,  to  run  this 
country,  who  are  available. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  is  one  of 
the  most  experienced  men  you  had  in  the 
leadership.  However,  you  have  good 
leaders  on  the  minority  side  now,  really 
fine  leaders.  But  now  remember  that  for 
4  years  from  the  time  of  Eisenhower — 
you  have  been  in  control  really,  just  like 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  said,  only 
4  years  really.  You  weie  in  contiol  for  2 
years  under  Mr.  Hoover.  When  I  came 
heie  in  1928  Mr.  Hoover  came  here  and 
then  in  those  2  years  you  had  a  very  slim 
majority,  but  you  just  did  have  contiol 
of  the  country  under  Mr.  Hoover  for 
those  2  years. 

Then  in  the  first  election  after  that, 
you  were  overwhelmingly  defeated  and 
the  Democrats  were  in  power  then  and 
Mr.  Garner,  a  Democrat,  was  made 
Speaker  of  the  House.  So  you  did  not 
have  power  any  more  until  President 
Eisenhower  came  in  in  1953,  and  then  for 
2  years  only — 2  years — that  you  had  a 


majority  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate 
and  you  had  control  of  the  countiy. 

You  have  only  had  control  as  leaders 
for  4  years — 2  under  Mr.  Hoover  and  2 
years  under  Mr.  Eisenhower.  You  have 
not  had  sufficient  experience  to  run  the 
counti-y. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Mr.  HALLECK.  If  you  want  a  break- 
down of  the  80th  Congress,  you  were  not 
in  the  majority — we  were.  But  I  was  ma- 
jority leader.  We  had  a  Democratic  Pres- 
ident. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  know  that  but  the 
Democrats  had  control  of  the  Presi- 
dency— the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  That  is  right.  But  .so 
far  as  the  Congress  is  concerned,  we 
were  in  control  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Just  the  Congress — just 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  The  Republicans  were 
only  in  control  of  the  Congress,  but  you 
have  to  have  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress on  your  side. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
just  let  me  make  my  point — you  people 
have  been  running  the  show  here  and  you 
come  along  and  cry  about  high  interest 
rates. 

If  they  are  too  high,  the  responsibility 
is  right  at  your  doorstep  and  you  have  no 
reason  at  all  and  no  sound  basis  for  con- 
tending that  the  Federal  Resene  Board 
was  poisoned  somehow  by  a  great  Pres- 
ident. 

May  I  say  something  so  far  as  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  is  concerned. 

Mr.  'PATMAN.   The   Federal   Resei-ve 

Board  vas  poisoned 

Mr.  HALLECK.  If  the  gentleman  will 

let  me  finish  my  statement 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  have  to  have  a 
dialog. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  just  wish  we  had. 
Mr.    PATMAN.    We    had    it    demon- 
strated— there  is  no  question  about  that. 
Mr.  JACOBS.   Mr.   Speakei'.   will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JACOBS,  I  have  asked  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  to  yield  to  me  to  pro- 
pound a  question  to  my  esteemed  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Is  It  true  that  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana,  ever  said  he  was 
the  minority  leader  and  the  leader  of 
the  majority? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
did  not  say  that.  But  a  few  people  did 
say  that. 

I  think  the  country  was  better  off  lor 
it  when  we  were  ii\  the  majority. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  want  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman then,  in  other  words,  we  were 
not  in  the  majority  then,  were  we? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  No.  We  were  in  the 
majoiity.  Let  me  ask  yo.n^this  question: 
What  were  the  interest  rates  in  I960  as 
con. pared  to  right  now? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  As  compared  to  right 
now,  they  are  higher  now. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Of  course,  and  you 
folks  have  been  running  the  show. 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  No,  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  been  running  the  show.  The  New 
York  banks  really  run  the  show— you 
see,  the  Federal  Reserve  Ls  the  tool  of  the 
New  York  banks. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  The  gentleman's  views 
have  now  come  completely  out  In  the 
light. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  New  York  banks 
are  running  the  show,  but  the  Federal 
Reserve  must  be  a  party  to  it.  and  they 
are  running  it  as  the  New  York  banks 
want  it  run,  and  they  are  doing  it  be- 
cause your  President  told  them  they  were 
independent  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  wrong  with  your 
President.  If  you  want  to  put  It  on  that 
basis — What  is  wrong  with  your  Texas 
President  that  he  has  not  sent  legislation 
up  here,  and  Uie  Democrat  Congress  has 
not  passed  on  it,  to  do  something  about 
this  horrible  Federal  Reserve? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  say  that  we  are  not 
blameless.  We  have  some  responsibility. 
We  have  not  done  what  I  think  we  should 
have  done.  But  the  responslblhty  Is  not 
as  great  as  on  the  part  of  those  who  es- 
tablished the  highest  interest  rates  in  all 
history  and  given  us  this  terrible  thing 
to  happen  to  us  and  put  us  in  the  position 
of  where  we  are  powerless  to  get  the  Fed- 
eral Fleserve  to  do  anything.  For  14  years 
we  had  a  Federal  Resei-ve  Board  that 
worked  with  Presidents  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  Harry  Truman  and  kept 
interest  rates  low,  and  that  helped  every- 
body. That  was  during  the  worst  time  in 
the  history  of  this  Nation.  If  you  could 
keep  interest  rates  low  during  that  14 
years,  you  certainly  could  have  kept  them 
low  during  the  other  14  years.  Tliat  is  the 
cause  of  all  our  troubles — high  interest 
rates. 

Today  we  have  over  here  in  the  New 
York  Federal  Reserve  Bank  $50  billion 
In  bonds  that  the  Government  has  paid 
for  once.  Now  we  are  going  to  have  to 
pay  for  them  again.  We  are  paying  $2 
billion  a  year  interest  on  them.  I  think 
It  is  a  dishonest  thing  myself.  But  some- 
how or  other,  when  you  mention  mone- 
tary affairs  and  interest  rates,  people  do 
not  want  to  defy  the  commercial  banks. 
The  commercial  banks  have  too  much 
power.  They  have  a  105-year-old  lobby  in 
this  country.  They  have  been  learning 
something  every  year.  They  know  all  the 
tricks  of  the  trade.  When  things  come  up 
they  know  how  to  try  to  influence  Con- 
gress,   and    oftentimes    they    succeed. 
Sometimes  I  think  Members  of  Congress 
have  been  misled.  At  least  I  feel  that  way. 
Of  course,  I  do  not  criticize  the  vote 
of  any  Member  of  Congress.  I  never  have. 
That  is  their  prerogative.  They  can  do 
what  they  want  to,  to  vote  as  they  desire. 
But  at  the  .same  time  that  powerful  lobby 
Is  aroimd  hei-e.  and  you  cannot  and  easily 
defeat  them.  They  have  too  much  power. 
Now.  tlien,  if  that  $50  billion  were  can- 
celed as  it  should  be,  because  we  have 
paid  It  once,  our  debt  would  be  $50  bil- 
lion less,  and  the  taxpayers  would  be 
saved  $2  bilUon  a  year.  It  is  just  that  sim- 


ple. Nobody  ctun  deny  what  I  say.  Nobody 
can  deny  it.  No  Member  of  Congress  can 
deny  it.  It  is  the  truth.  It  Is  there.  Every 
Member  of  Congress  should  be  con- 
cerned about  it. 

I  do  not  criticize  those  who  are  not, 
because  they  have  their  right  to  place 
priorities  upon  their  time,  their  actions 
and  their  efforts.  If  they  want  to  rec- 
kon it  some  other  way,  I  cannot  criti- 
cise them  for  doing  so.  But  I  wish  the 
Members  of  Congress  would  study  the 
matter.  They  do  not  have  to  study  it 
much,  because  It  is  so  plain  and  simple. 
As  an  example,  suppose  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  were  to  buy  a  home  upon 
which  there  is  a  mortgage  of  $10,000  and 
he  tells  his  real  estate  man,  'Now,  you 
sold  this  home  to  me.  You  are  my  real- 
tor. I  want  you  to  find  out  who  owns 
that  mortgage  of  $10,000  on  this  home 
I  bought,  and  I  want  to  pay  them  off 
in  cash.  If  the  one  who  holds  the  mort- 
gage would  jast  as  soon  have  the  cash, 
I  would  hke  to  pay  it  off." 

The  realtor  makes  some  effort  and 
finds  out  who  owns  tlie  moi-tgage.  He 
comes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and 
says,  "Your  $10,000  mortgage  you  can 
now  buy  by  paying  a  certain  amount  of 
interest— say  $900— $10,900  on  your 
mortgage.  You  can  get  your  mortgage 
paid  by  paying  that  amount." 

Suppose  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
gives  the  realtor  a  check  for  $10,900. 
Your  realtor  takes  that  check,  cashes  it, 
and  delivers  the  money  to  the  man  who 
has  the  mortgage.  He  gets  In  return 
the  mortgage,  but  instead  of  giving  it 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and 
putting  it  on  the  records  of  the  county 
to  show  that  it  has  been  paid,  the  real- 
tor holds  it  and  it  is  not  due  for  20  years. 
The  next  time  the  interest  is  due  he 
comes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and 
says,  "I  want  my  interest.  When  the 
mortgage  comes  due  you  have  to  pay  the 
mortgage." 

That  is  exactly  what  the  Federal  Re- 
sene  is  doing  through  the  New  York 
Federal  Reserve  Bank.  They  are  taking 
our  money  from  tlie  Bureau  of  Engrav- 
ing and  Printing,  printed  money,  which 
is  also  an  obligation  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, jast  the  same  as  the  bonds, 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  bonds 
provide  interest.  Some  people  want  to 
trade  their  bonds  for  currency,  for 
money.  That  is  what  they  have  done. 
They  have  $52  bilUon  of  those  bonds 
acquired  that  way,  using  our  money  to 
pay  our  debt,  and,  of  course,  they  are 
our  fiscal  agents.  Tliey  claim  to  be 
trustees  to  look  after  our  best  interests. 
But  I  do  not  consider  that  looking  after 
the  best  interests  of  the  Government.  If 
anyone  has  a  different  view,  I  would  hke 
to  hear  that  view.  I  do  not  see  how  any- 
one can  justify  the  conduct  of  a  fiscal 
agent  or  a  trustee  like  that. 

So  I  can  say  that  the  interest  rate 
should  be  the  main  issue  in  this  cam- 
paign in  1968.  People  sho'-ild  find  out  who 
is  the  most  to  blame  and  who  is  respon- 
sible for  these  exorbitant,  these  exces- 
sive, these  usurious  interest  rates  that 
have  absolutely  brought  our  countrj-  to 
the  brink  of  ruin.  When  they  do  that. 


they   should  vote  accordingly.  That  is 
what  I  am  asking  to  be  done. 

Mr.    Speaker,    I    yield    back    the    re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


NAVY  COMMUNICATIONS  "FOULUP" 
CAUSED  U.S.S.  "LIBERTY'S'  PRES- 
ENCE OFF  SINAI  COAST 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     'Mr. 
Matsunagai.    Under    previous    order    of 
the    House,    the    gentleman    from    New 
York  IMr.  HalpernI  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
.shocked  to  learn  that  a  Navy  communi- 
cations "foulup"  led  to  the  presence  of 
the  U.S.S.  Liberty  off  the  Sinai  coast  in 
June  1967,  where  It  was  mistaken  for  an 
Egyptian  vessel  and  attacked  by  Israel 
ton^edo  boats  and  planes. 

I  refer  to  testimony  published  by  the 
Hoiise  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee given  at  hearings  in  April  and 
May  on  the  Defense  Department's  1969 
budget.  The  published  text  was  released 
only  Tuesday,  and  revealed  a  series  of 
blunders  and  misroutlngs  of  messages. 
The  Liberty  never  received  a  message  to 
withdraw  from  the  Sinai  war  zone.  The 
Liberty,  a  communications  ship,  was  at- 
tacked repeatedly  by  Israeli  planes  on 
June  8,  1967.  at  the  peak  of  the  6-day 
war.  Thirty-four  Americans  were  killed 
and  75  were  wounded.  Israel  expressed 
regret  at  the  time  and  said  it  was  "pre- 
pared to  niake  amends  for  the  tragic  loss 
of  life  and  material  damage,"  which  is 
subsequently    did.    The    United    Stales 
claimed  that  the  ship  was  13.6  nautical 
miles  off  Sinai  when  the  attack  occurred. 
According  to  the  testimony,  the  order 
to  the  Liberty  to  move  out  of  Sinai  waters 
was  first  "misrouted  by  personnel  in  the 
Army    communications    center    at    the 
Pentagon  to  the  Naval  commiuiications 
center  in  the  Philippines.  There  a  secoi-.d 
personnel  eiTor  misrouted  the  message  to 
the  National  Security  Agency  at  Fort 
Meade,  Md.,  where  it  was  filed."  It  v.as 
never  delivered  to  the  Liberty. 

Lt.  Gen.  R.  P.  Klocko,  director  of  the 
U.S.  Defense  Communications  Agency, 
admitted  tliat  because  of  personnel  fail- 
ures, "the  message  was  sent  to  the  Pacific 
instead  of  the  Atlantic."  Additional 
errors  were  also  revealed.  According  to 
published  testimony,  the  "routing  clerk 
aboard  the  flagship  U.S.S.  Little  Rock— 
flagship  of  the  U.S.  fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean— failed  to  detect  'thatj  the 
Liberty  was  monitoring  the  fleet  broad- 
cast from  the  naval  communications  sta- 
tion at  Asmara,  Ethiopia"  and  as  a  result 
another  message  was  misrouted  to  the 
naval  communications  center  in  Mo- 
rocco 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  RhoeesI 
asked  General  Klocko  why  a  message  was 
not  .sent  directly  to  the  ship  to  move  its 
position  "100  miles  from  the  shore"  in- 
stead of  going  "throiigh  all  this  rigama- 
role  to  move  that  ^ip. "  Here  we  are  with 
the  most  sophisticated  communications 
system  ever  known  to  mankind  and  may- 
be it  is  so  sophisticated  that  we  do  not 
know  how  to  use  It. 
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The   SPEAKER   pre 
previous  order  of  the 
man  from  New  York 
recognized  for  30  min|tes 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr 
growing  concern  over 
ilarlty  between   the 
and  "coalition"  plans 
dential  election  and 
Harris  scheme  which 
range  a  "bargained" 

Fortunately,  the 
failed.  Unfortunately, 
is:  Does  a  "bargainee 
seem  even  remotely  p 
The  answer  to  this 
We  do  not  know  with 
the  popular  vote  will 
nor  do  we  know  how  t 
will  vote  on  Decembe 
know,  however,  is  th 
and  legal  precedents  i 
tlal  electors  leave  son|e 
responsibility  of  such 
the  will  of  the  people 
relationship  of  presi( 
the    popular   vote?    I 
elector  obligated  to  i 
vote  when  he  casts  his 
raising  here  is  the  ke3 
dential  electors:  are  t 
"free  agents"? 

I  would   like   to   re 
and  legal  precedents, 
a  commentary  on  the 
tion  of  the  electoral 
ters  relate  to  whethei 
tors  are  "free  agents 
focus  on : 

Constitutional   pro«s 
presidential  elections : 

Electoral   college   a|id 
thers  intentions: 

Federal  laws  relati  i 
elections; 

State  laws  relating 
election  of  presidenti 

State  court  and  Ufc 
opinions  on  the  issue 
^ors  as  "free  agents  ' 
responsible  agents." 
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stitution  makes  a  cli 
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required  majority  of  the  electoral  college 
vote;  and  that  no  vice-presidential  can- 
didate receives  the  required  majority  of 
electoral  college  vote.  In  such  an  event, 
the  House  of  Representatives  would  elect 
the  President;  and  the  Senate  would 
elect  the  Vice  President. 

11.    ELECTORAL   COLLEGE   AND    FOUNDING    FATHERS 
INTENTIONS 

We  know  that  the  structure  of  the 
electoral  college  is  in  keeping  with  the 
principle  of  "representative"  govern- 
ment, the  foundation  principle  of  our 
form  of  government.  Fcdeialist  Paper 
No.  68,  written  on  March  14,  1788.  pro- 
vides additional  insight  on  the  intent  of 
our  constitutional  fraraers  regarding  the 
functioning  of  the  electoral  college.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  at  least  four 
areas  of  present-day  concern  on  which 
Federalist  Paper  No.  68  comments — un- 
derscoring and  clarification  are  sup- 
plied: 

First,  regarding  the  election  of  the 
U.S.  President  and  Vice  President: 

Nothing  was  more  to  be  desired  that  every 
practlcaVle  obstacle  should  be  opposed  to 
cabal.  Intrigue,  and  corruption  ....  But  the 
convention  have  guarded  against  all  danger 
of  this  sort,  with  the  most  provident  and 
Judicious  attention.  They  have  not  made  the 
appointment  of  the  President  to  depend  on 
any  pre-existing  bodies  of  men.  who  might 
be  tampered  with  beforehand  to  prostitute 
their  votes;  but  they  have  referred  It  In  the 
first  instance  to  an  Immediate  act  of  the 
people  of  America,  to  be  exerted  in  the  choice 
of  persons  [Electors]  for  the  temporary  and 
sole    purpose    of    making    the    appointment. 

Second,  regarding  an  assumption 
made  relative  to  the  opportunity  for  cor- 
ruption : 

The  business  of  corruption,  when  it  Is  to 
embrace  so  considerable  a  number  of  men 
(Electors I  requires  time  as  well  as  means. 
Nor  woiUd  It  be  found  easy  suddenly  to  em- 
bark them,  dispersed  as  they  would  be  over 
thirteen  (13)  States,  in  any  combinations 
founded  upon  motives,  which  though  they 
could  not  properly  be  denominated  corrupt, 
might  yet  be  of  a  nature  to  mislead  them 
from  their  duty. 

Third,  regarding  the  point  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  not  be 
subjected  to  'forced  compromise"  in 
seeking  the  Office  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States: 

Another  and  no  less  important  desideratum 
was,  that  the  Executive  should  be  independ- 
ent for  his  continuance  in  office  on  all  but 
the  people  themselves.  He  might  otherwise 
be  tempted  to  sacrifice  his  duty  to  his  com- 
plaisance for  those  whose  favor  was  neces- 
sary to  the  duration  of  his  official  conse- 
quence. This  advantage  will  also  be  secured, 
by  making  his  re-election  to  depend  on  a 
special  body  of  representatives  |  Electors  1.  de- 
puted by  the  society  for  the  single  purpose 
of  making  the  Important  choice. 

Fourth,  regarding  the  "loophole"  of 
electors  as  "free  agents ': 

The  people  of  each  State  shall  choose  a 
nvmiber  of  persons  as  electors,  equal  to  the 
number  of  senators  and  representatives  of 
such  State  In  the  National  government,  who 
shall  assemble  within  the  State,  and  vote 
for  some  fit  person  as  President. 

Today,  in  reviewing  these  concerns  of 
our  Founding  Fathers  regarding  the  elec- 
tion of  President  and  the  responsibility 
of  presidential  electors,  several  points 
are  clear: 


Flist,  that  any  possibility  for  corrup- 
tion in  the  election  of  President  must  be 
opposed ; 

Second,  that  the  President  should  not 
have  been  subjected  to  a  "forced  com- 
promise" in  seeking  office; 

Third,  that  the  assumption  made  by 
the  fraiiiers  regarding  the  opportunity 
for  corruption  in  the  electoral  college  is 
no  longer  valid.  Clearly,  our  Foimding 
Fathers  did  not  anticipate  the  techno- 
logical revolution  which  makes  rapid 
transit  and  instant  communication  com- 
monplace in  1968.  Indeed,  as  the  1961 
Irwin  testimony  indicates,  within  a  mat- 
ter of  weeks,  presidential  electors 
throughout  the  Nation  were  notified  of 
the  Harris  scheme  and  were  continuous- 
ly informed  of  latest  developments 
should  they  be  persuaded  to  participate 
in  the  scheme. 

Fourth,  that  the  germ  of  "free  agent»' 
is  implied  in  the  words:  that  the  electors 
"shall  assemble  within  the  State,  and 
vote  for  some  fit  person  as  President." 
There  is  a  conflict  between  the  proposi- 
tion that  presidential  electors  are  "free 
agents"  and  the  proposition  that  piesi- 
dential  electors  must  be  "responsive  and 
responsible  agents"  to  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. This  conflict  reflects  a  dangerous 
chasm  in  our  present  laws. 

HI.     FEDERAL     LAWS    RELATING     TO     PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTIONS 

The  United  States  Code.  1964  edition, 
as  amended  includes  the  following: 

Paragraph  1  provides  that  the  elec- 
tors shall  be  appointed  in  each  State  on 
the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday 
in  November,  in  every  fourth  year  suc- 
ceeding every  Presidential  election; 

Paragraph  7  provides  that  presidential 
electors  of  each  State  shall  meet  and  give 
their  votes  on  the  first  Monday  after  the 
second  Wednesday  in  December  following 
the  November  general  elections; 

Paragraph  15  provides  that  the  official 
counting  of  electoral  ballots  shall  take 
place  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  the  sixth  day  of  January  suc- 
ceeding every  meeting  of  the  electors. 

In  accordance  with  these  laws,  then, 
the  1968  presidential  election  will  involve: 
the  general  election  on  November  5  in 
which  registered  voters  will  cast  their 
vote  for  a  presidential  and  vice-presi- 
dential candidate  as  well  as  presidential 
electors;  the  electoral  college  vote  on 
December  16;  and  the  official  count  of 
the  electoral  college  vote  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  January  6.  1969. 

IV.    STATE   LAWS   REL.\TING   TO    NOMINATION    AND 
ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTORS 

The  following  tables  were  compiled 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  were  published  in 
January  1968: 

The  Nomination  and  Election  op 

Presidential  Electors 

nomination    and    election    of    presidential 

electors,    major    parties — STATE    LAW 

This  table  is  an  outline  of  the  laws  of  each 
Statt  as  they  pertain  to  the  method  of 
nominating  electors,  their  actual  or  implied 
pledges  to  support  presidential  candidates  In 
the  electoral  college,  a  description  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  names  on  the  general  elec- 
tion ballots,  and  any  special  instructions  to 
such  electors  contained  In  the  law. 
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Now  let  us  turn  to  the  substance  of  the 
data  in  the  above  tables.  The  following 
points  stand  out:  As  of  Januaiy  1968. 
there  are  35  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  do  not  i^rint  the  names 
of  electors  on  the  ballot  in  the  ,i;eneral 
election  in  November;  only  the  names  of 
the  presidential  and  vice-presidential 
candidates  appear. 

There  are  two  States.  Alabama  and 
Mississippi,  which  permit  the  election  of 
a  slate  of  unpledged  electors  if  they  are 
nominated   in   the   party   primaries. 

There  are  17  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  which  provide  'special  in- 
structions to  electors."  These  laws  pledge 
those  electors  to  cast  the  electoral  vote 
for  their  party's  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President:  one  of  these 
States,  Virginia,  may  be  considered  to 
have  provisions  for  "contingently  bound" 
presidental  electors  inasmuch  as  the 
pledge  adds  "unless  said  candidates  for 
electors  shall  be  instructed  by  a  State 
convention  at  least  60  days  before  the 
election  that  they  are  expected  to  vote 
for  other  persons." 

Of  these  17  States.  Maryland  law  states 
that  the  electors  ".shall  cast  their  votes 
for  the  candidates  who  have  received  a 
plurality  of  the  votes  cast  in  the  State" 
and  Colorado  law  states  that  the  electors 
shall  vote  for  the  presidential  and  vice- 
presidential  candidates  "who  received 
the  highest  number  of  votes  at  the  pre- 
ceding general  election.  ' 

The  17  States  are:  Alaska.  California. 
Colorado.  Connecticut.  Florida,  Hawaii, 
Idaho.  Maryland.  Massachusetts.  Ne- 
vada. New  Mexico.  New  York,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma.  Ore<2on.  Tennessee,  Virginia; 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  are  three  States  which  impose 
a  penalty  on  the  electors  for  an  infrac- 
tion of  their  pledge: 

Florida:  elector  may  be  liable  for  a 
felony ; 

New  Mexico:  elector  .<:hall  be  puilty  of 

Oklahoma:  elector  shall  be  ijunished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000. 

V.     ST.^TE     .\ND     U.S.     SUPREME     COUHT     OPINIONS 
RELATING     TO     PRESIDENTIAL     ELECTORS 

The  following  court  cases  are  presented 
to  shed  some  light  on  the  responsibility 
of  presidential  electors  to  reflect  the  will 
of  the  people.  The  underlying  issue  of  the 
cases  is:  Are  presidential  electors  "free 
agents"? 

The  opinions  of  the  Justices  are  pre- 
sented in  outline  form  in  order  to  show 
the  points  made  in  judicial  reasoning. 
The  argument  for  "free  agents"  is  made 
in  the  Alabama  Supreme  Court  opinion. 
For  the  full  text  of  the  opinion,  see:  Ala- 
bama Supreme  Court.  Opinion  of  the 
Justices  No.  87,  250  Ala.  399,  34  So.  2d 
598  11948'.  The  argument  for  "pledged 
agents  •  is  made  in  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  case.  Hay  v.  Blair,  343  U.S.  214 
11952). 

The  argument  for  "free  agents"  ac- 
cording to  the  Alabama  Supreme  Court 
follows: 

Supreme  Court  of  Alabama:  Opinion  of 
the  Justices  No.  87  (April  1.  1948)  : 

In  this  opinion,  the  Justices  immlidatc 
Alabama  Act  No.  386  which  stated  that  presi- 
dential electors: 

•'.  .  .  shall  cast  their  ballots  for  the  nominee 
of  the  national  convention  of  the  party  by 
which    they   were   elected."    |ie.      pledged") 


The  reasoning  in  this  opinion  was  based 
en  the  following  points: 

( 1 1  The  language  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion shows  that  it  was  the  intent  of  the 
iramers  that  the  electors  would  'exercise 
their  judgment  and  discretion  ...  in  deter- 
niliiliig  the  individuals  for  whom  they 
would  cast  the  electoral  votes  of  the  states." 

(2)  History  supports  this  interpretation: 
Federalist    Papers.   Vol.   II,   p.   35   etc. 

i3)  States  have  Jurisdiction  over  -manner", 
but  not  the  actjons  of  electors  (".  .  .  the  ac- 
tion of  the  electors  in  casting  their  votes  by 
ballot  is  governed  by  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion.") . 

(4)  The  practice  of  pledged  electors  is  in 
effect  a  personal  decision;  this  is  not  any 
.ttatutorv  mandate. 

(5)  The  presidential  elector  is  a  "constitu- 
tional officer." 

(6)  Presidential  electors  are  not  elected 
by  any  political  party  but  are  elected  by  the 
people  as  a  whole. 

The  argument  for  "pledged  agents"  in 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  follows: 

U.S.  Supreme  Court:  Fay  vs  B!air,  decided 
April  3.  1952;  opinions  filed  April  15,  1952 
(Vole:  5-2:  Reed  WTOte  opinion  of  majority; 
Jackson  and  Douglas  concurred  in  dissent; 
Black  took  no  part;  Frankfurter  took  no  part 
due  to  illness). 

SUMMARY    POINT    ON     PLEDGED    ELECTORS 

Pledged  electors  are  constitutional,  but 
•  such  promises  of  candidates  for  the  electoral 
college  are  legally  vmenforceable  because 
violative  of  an  assumed  constitutional  free- 
dom of  the  elector  under  the  Constitution." 

In  this  case,  the  Supreme  Court  reversed 
an  Alabama  Supreme  Court  decision  which  in 
eflect  declared  the  pledging  of  electors  (by 
the  State  Democratic  Executive  Committee) 
unconstitutional. 

The  reasoning  ot  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
upholding  the  constitutionality  of  the 
pledged  elector  was  based  on  the  following 
points  r 

111  According  to  Alabama  law:  Ala.  Code. 
1940.  Tit.  17  !'347:  the  state  executive  com- 
mittee of  a  party  shall  have  the  right,  power 
and  authority  to  prescribe  qualifications  for 
jotcrs  in  primary  elections,  or  to  be  can- 
didates therein; 

(a)  It  was  under  the  authority  of  l'347 
that  the  State  Democratic  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  Alabama  adopted  a  resolution  on 
January  26.  1952  requiring  candidates  in  its 
primary  to  pledge  support  to  nominees  of 
Democratic  National  Convention. 

l2)  Issue:  whether  a  state  may  permit  a 
party  to  require  party  regularity  from  its 
primary    candidates    for    national    electors? 

(a)  "The  applicable  constitutional  pro- 
visions on  their  face  furnish  no  definite 
:inswer  to  the  query.   .   .     ' 

lb)  Presidential  electors  exercise  a  fed- 
eral function  in  balloting  .  .  .  but  they  are 
7iot  federal  officers  any  more  than  the  state 
elector  who  votes  for  congressman.  They  act 
by  authority  of  the  State  that  in  turn  re- 
ceives its  authority  from  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution: 

(3)  Ansuer:  Neither  the  language  of  Art 
II  i  1  or  the  Twelfth  Amendment  forbids  a 
party  to  jcquirc  a  pledge. 

la)  In  answer  to  the  argument  of  .Ala- 
bama Supreme  Court  that  a  pledge  is  "in- 
terference with  the  electors  freedom  of  bal- 
loting relates  dir^tly  to  the  general  elec- 
tion and  Is  not  confined  to  the  primary  .  .  .  ." 

U.S.  Supreme  Court  declared:  "the  fact 
that  the  primary  is  a  part  of  the  election 
machinery  is  immaterial  unless  the  require- 
ment of  pledge  violates  some  constitutional 
■  or  statutory  provision."  .  .  .  the  requirement 
of  a  pledge  in  primary  is  not  unconstitu- 
tional. 

(4l  "History  teaches  that  the  electors  uere 
expected  to  support  the  party  nominees." 

Sources:  11  Annals  of  Congress  1289-1290, 
7th  Cong.,  1st  Session  (1802)  : 


"Wise  and  virtuous  as  were  the  members 
of  the  Convention,  experience  has  shown 
that  the  mode  therein  adopted  cannot  be 
carried  into  operation;  for  the  people  do  not 
elect  a  person  for  an  elector  icho,  they  know, 
does  not  intend  to  tote  for  a  particular 
person  as  President.  Therefore,  practically, 
the  very  thing  adopted,  intended  by  this 
amendment." 

Source:  McPherson  v.  Blacker.  146  U.S.  1, 
36: 

"Doubtless  it  was  supposed  that  the  elec- 
tors would  exercise  a  reasonable  indepen- 
dence and  fair  Judgment  in  the  selection  of 
the  Chief  Executive,  but  experience  soon 
demonstrated  that,  whether  chosen  by  the 
legislatures  or  by  popular  sullrage  on  gen- 
eral ticket  or  in  districts,  they  were  so 
chosen  simply  to  register  the  uill  of  thf  ap- 
pointing power  in  respect  of  a  particular 
landidate." 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  continues:  Indeed, 
more  than  twenty  states*  do  not  print  the 
names  of  the  candidates  for  electors  on  the 
general  electioij  ballot  |*  1968:  35  States  A: 
D.C.I 

1 5)  This  long-continued  practical  inter- 
pretation ot  the  constitutional  propriety  of 
an  implied  or  oral  pledge  of  his  ballot  by  a 
candidate  weighs  heavily  in  considering  the 
constitutionality  of  a  pledge,  such  as  the 
one  here  required,  in  the  primary 
(  6 )  Dcci.sion : 

■However,  even  if  such  promises  ol  candi- 
dates for  the  electoral  college  are  legally 
unenforceable  ...  it  would  not  follow  that 
the  requirement  of  a  pledge  in  the  primary 
IS  unconstitutional." 

In  conclusion  of  tliis  review,  I  ,submit 
that  legal  sources  present  two  sides  to 
the  question  of  presidential  elector  re- 
sponsibility. And  it  is  this  verj'  fact 
which  signals  alarm  for  the  possibility 
of  a  "bargained"  electoral  college.  Let 
us  hope  the  day  never  comes  when  the 
essence  of  our  "government  by  the  peo- 
ple" is  distorted  by  a  "bargained"  elec- 
toral college. 

A     BARGAINED     ELECTORAL    COLLEGE:     FACTS     AND 

possiBiLrriEs 

Mr.  Speaker,  reasonable  men  may  dis- 
agree on  political  i,ssues.  but  they  are  in 
agreement  on  the  essential  need  for 
problem-solving  as  well  as  problem-pre- 
venting approaches. 

I  Jiave  discussed  on  several  occasions 
the  possibility  of  a  problem  arising  in  this 
year's  presidential  election  in  that  a 
presidential  candidate  might  not  receive 
the  required  majority  vote.  270.  of  the 
electoral  college.  In  short.  I  am  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  a  "dead- 
locked'  electoral  college.  Equally  impor- 
tant, however.  I  am  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  a  "bargained"  electoral  col- 
le.ae. 

A  "bargained"  electoral  college  may 
involve  first,  the  courting  of  "unpledged  ' 
presidential  electors  as  well  as  "contin- 
gently bound"  presidential  electors;  and 
.second,  the  depledging  of  "pledged"  pres- 
idential electors.  Such  tactics  could  re- 
sult in  harmful  effects  on  our  two-party 
system.  Moreover,  use  of  such  tactics 
could  involve  a  repudiation  of  the  will  of 
the  people  as  determined  by  their  vote 
in  the  November  elections. 

Today  we  talk  about  possibilities.  In 
the  1960  presidential  election  we  saw  the 
facts  of  an  attempt  to  "bargain"  the 
electoral  college.  Fortunately,  the  at- 
tempt failed. 

But  many  of  us  still  i-emember  this 
attempt.  We  recall  the  facts  as  disclosed 
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in  July  1961  hearings  ►efore  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Ji  idlclary  Commit 
tee.  The  subject  of  tUose  hearings  fo- 
cused on  defects  in  presidential  election 
laws  and  on  serious  coi  istitutional  ques- 
tions which  arose  as  fi  result  of  such 
defects. 

Henry  Irwin,  a  witr  ?.ss  subpenaed  to 
appear  before  the  com  littee,  gave  testi 
mony  on  July  13.  196  " 
been  a  Republican  eli  ctor  from  Okla- 
homa in  the  1960  elecfon.  In  December 
1960.  Ii-win  broke  his  pledge  to  support 
ills  party's  presidential  nominee.  In 
breaking  this  pledge.  Mr.  Irwin  effec- 
tively repudiated  the  popular  vote  In 
Oklahoma  which  went!  ,o  the  Republican 
presidential  candidate!  by  a  vote  of  18 
percent  over  the  Den  ocratic  candiate. 
Mr.  Irwin  claimed  Iha  as  a  presidential 
elector  he  was  a  "free  auent"  and  could 
cast  his  vote  for  anyon  ■  who  in  his  judg- 
ment was  most  nt  to  ti  >  President  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  In  in  disclosed  that 
as  a  'free  agent"  he  ac  ively  participated 
in  an  Alabama-based  :  cheme  which  was 
designed  to  obtain  a  bargained"  elec- 
toral college. 

Still  vivid  in  our  m;  ids  arc  the  three 
alternative  plans  of  lat  scheme.  One 
plan  was  aimed  at  th(  two  major  party 
candidates  themselves  with  the  idea  of 
Imposing  what  mightj  e  called  a  -foTced 
compromise"  on  majoi  policy.  The  other 
two  plans  were  alme  1  at  presidential 
electors  with  the  ideal  of  a  -barpained" 
electoral  college. 

Today  I  call  attent  m  to  these  plans 
of  the  so-called  Harri:  scheme  and  sug- 
gest that  we  refresh  lur  memory  with 
the  details  of  this  s(  leme.  For  today, 
curiously  enough,  we  ffid  that  the  state- 
ments of  third -party  •  :andidate  George 
Wallace  .lave  a  strikii^  similarity  to  the 
1960  Harris  scheme. 

I  submit  here  that  tjjie  similarity  itself 
Is  significant  as  a  wa 
of  us  who  deplore  the 
an  attempt  to  "bargai  i"  the  Presidency 
In  the  electoral  coUeg  . 


United  Stat««,  and  other  nationally  known 
figures.  You  would  enjoy  getting  to  person- 
ally know  the  next  President.  Vice  President 
and  other  prominent  national  figures.  In 
addition  and  more  important,  you  could  par- 
ticipate In  formulating  national  policy  If  you 
desire. 

Please  read  carefully  the  enclosed  Infor- 
mation concerning  the  Office  of  Presidential 
Elector,  nnd  also  this  proposed  "Plan  to  give 
the  South  a  voice  In  the  affairs  of  the  Na- 
tion." which  plan  consists  of  three  alterna- 
tive plans.  You.  the  presidential  electors,  are 
completely  legally  free  to  act  as  you  think 
bt'st.  Between  now  and  the  proposed  elector 
convention  time,  give  this  plan  your  utmost 
consideration. 

A  PLAN  TO  GIVE  THE  SOUTH  A  PARTIAL  VOTE 
IN  THE  AFFAIBS  OF  THE  N.\TION 

<  In  three  alternative  plans — A.  B.  nnd  C.) 
Presidential  electors  from  the  11  Southern 
States  could  be  Invited  to  attend  a  southern 
presidential  elector  convention  to  be  held  In 
Montgomery.  Ala.,  on  November  18.  1960. 
Presidential  electors  would  be  Invited  to  this 
southern  convention  from  the  following 
States: 


Following   is  a 
Harris  scheme  as  pre)  ented  in  the  1961 
hearings  on  nominati  n  and  election  of 
President  and  Vice  Pii  (sident  and  quail 
flcations  for  voting,  b  fore  the  Subcom 
mittee   on   Constituti  nal 
of  the  Senate  Judicial 
13.  1961— part  3,  page 

MTMORAjb 

(Proposed  or  suggestei 
plan.) 
Attention:  All  Presidentfal  Electors 
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is  a   me;  lorandum  of 


the 


Convention  of  sou 
tors  oould  be  called  foi 
at  Montgomery.  Ala. 

A   PLAN   TO  GIVE   THE   SOU-Jll    A  PARTIAL   VOICE   IN 


Amendments 
,•  Committee.  July 
601  to  603: 

>UM 

presidential  elector 


ithe|n  presidential  elec- 
November  18,   1960. 


THE    AFFAIRS    OF 


There  is  a  possibility  t  lat  enough  southern 


or  Senator  Kennedy 
hereby  denying  him 
To  ascertain  exactly 


Democrats  will  not  vote 

in  the  electoral  college. 

the  electoral  selection. 

who  Is  voting  for  the  no  iiinee  and  further  to 

exercise  a  healthful  in/juence  as  set  out  be 

low.  a  proposed  convent 

Identlal  electors  may  N 


on  of  southern  pres- 
called  for  November 


18.  1960.  at  the  Jefferso  i  Davis  Hotel.  Mont- 
gomery. Ala.  Regardless  of  how  you  person- 
ally feel  in  c.istlng  yo  ir  electoral  vote,  all 
electors  shoud  come  am  personally  meet  the 
next   President    and    VJte    President    of    the 


HE    NATION 


1.  Virginia  "■  Mississippi 

2.  North  Carolina  8.  Tennessee 

3.  South  Carolina  9.  Arkansas 

4.  Georgia  10.  Louisiana 
5    Alabama                     U-  Texas  : 

6.  norlda 

President  electors,  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic,  from  other   States  would  be  Invited 
to    the   2d    presldenUal   elector    convention, 
possibly  set  In  Chicago  10  days  later  on  No- 
vember 28.  1960.   (This  convention  probably 
wlU  be  donunaled  by  Republican  electors.) 
Alternative  plan  A 
Tills   plan   Is  assuming  that  the  conven- 
tion of  southern  presidential  electors  decide 
to  support  the  Democratic  presidential  nom- 
inee. Senator  John  Kennedy.  This  convention 
will  cause  hlra  to  adjust  his  administrative 
policies    on    certain    policies   of    the    United 
States  (If  the  convention  so  decides)  such  as 
curtailing    the    U.S.    policy    of    giving    large 
grants  of  foreign  aid  to  Communist  coun- 
tries. A  close  exairilnatlon  of  the  foreign  aid 
policy   of    this    country    Indicates    that    our 
foreign  aid  policy  Is  not  entirely  motivated 
by  the  high  purpose  of  helping  the  Conmiu- 
nlst  countries  revolt  against  their  Commu- 
nist   masters    but    in    part    promulgated    to 
placate  certain  radical  pressure  and  leftwlng 
groups  In  this  country.  Do   you   know  that 
.since  1946.  after  World  War  II  was  over,  the 
United  States  has  given  over  $11  billion  of 
foreign  aid  to  Communist  Russia  alone?  Mil- 
lions of  additional  dollars  have  been  given  to 
other    Communist    countries.    Both    major 
parties   advocate   continuing   foreign   aid   to 
Communist   countries   such   as   Poland    and 
Czechoslovakia,  yet  these  same  "poor  Com- 
munist  countries"    have   wealth   enough   to 
send  guns,  war  material  and  expensive  radio 
transmitters  and  the  like  to  the  anti-Amer- 
ican C;istro  regime  In  Cuba  and  help  formu- 
late   world    trouble    elsewhere.    Khrushchev 
stated  that  the  Communist  countries  would 
"bury    the    West"    in   production.    Unfortu- 
nately. If  they  succeed,  they  will  be  succeed- 
ing in  part  with  sizable  production  and  help 
from  the  United  States. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  af- 
ter the  atomic  spy  traitors.  Julius  and  Ethel 
Rosenberg  were  tried  and  found  guilty,  that 
a  mob  of  75.000  of  your  fellow  Americans 
gathered  In  New  York  City  to  protest  the 
carrying  out  of  the  sentence.  By  no  means 
does  this  writer  imply  that  this  group  were 
Communists,  but  obviously  this  group  was 
used  for  a  Communist  purpose.  It  Is  not  Im- 
possible that  this  radical  group  could  be  the 
balance  of  power  for  the  block  of  New  York 
votes.  These  radical  groups  have  pressured 
and  also  bona  fidely  convinced  fine  and  sin- 
cere men  that  America  should,  for  various 


reais.ons.  give  a  considerable  portion  of  our 
wealth  and  production  to  the  Communists. 

If  the  southern  presidential  electors  would 
request  Kennedy  to  change  the  U.S.  policy  of 
giving  sizable  aid  to  Communist  nations,  he 
would  have  no  alternative  except  to  accede  to 
demands  of  southern  presidential  electors. 
This  southern  elector  Influence  or  counter- 
pressure  would  offset  the  radical  pressure  of 
certain  northern  radical  groups. 

Other  policy  changes  In  national  affairs 
may  be  required  of  him  by  the  southern  con- 
vention of  presidential  electors,  such  as  possi- 
bly recognition  that  the  10th  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  still  exists,  and  any  other 
policy  they  decide  on. 

The  10th  amendment  says:  "The  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  It  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively 
or  to  the  people." 

The  Democratic  electors  could  offer  their 
resolution  to  Senator  Kennedy  and  If  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  refused  to  accede  to  their  de- 
mand, the  southern  Democratic  electors 
could  act  upon  plan  B  or  plan  C.  Plan  A  Is.  In 
essence,   a    policymaking   arrangement. 

Alternative  plan  B 

Southern  convention  of  presidential  elec- 
tors could  pass  resolution  reversing  the  posi- 
tion of  candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President:  that  Is.  have  Senator  Lyndon 
Johnson  voted  In  as  President,  and  Senator 
John  Kennedy  voted  in  as  Vice  President. 
While  this  plan  B  would  not  be  to  the  prefer- 
ence of  the  northern  and  western  Democrats, 
this  plan  should  be  acceptable  to  them  as  It 
would  be  a  compromise  and  better  for  them 
than  plan  C. 

No  statesman  from  the  II  Southern  States 
has  been  President  since  Civil  War  days. 
Thus,  for  over  100  years,  no  man  from  the 
South,  which  Is  almost  one-third  of  the  Na- 
tion, has  had  the  privilege  of  occupying  the 
Presidential  chair.  This  of  course.  Is 
due  largely  to  unwarranted  sectional  preju- 
dice against  southerners.  Plan  B  would  be  for 
the  presidential  electors,  at  the  Insistence  of 
the  southern  presidential  electors  conven- 
tion, to  reverse  the  Democratic  ticket  «ind 
name  Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  for  Presi- 
dent and  Senator  John  Kennedy  for  Vice 
President. 

If  the  northern  and  western  Democrats 
would  not  be  willing  to  have  a  southern 
Democrat  ( Lyndon  Johnson )  lead  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  Just  once  In  100  years  the  south- 
ern electors  at  the  convention  could  proceed 
with  plan  C. 

Alternative  plan  C 

{ Remember  one  and  an  idea  may  be  a 
mr.Jority.  Republican  presidential  elector 
convention  planned  for  Chicago.) 

If  the  northern  Democrats  do  not  want  to 
go  along  with  the  above  alternative  plan  B. 
then  the  .alternative  plan  for  the  southern 
convention  would  be  that  they  could  achieve 
in  the  electoral  college  what  has  been 
achieved  In  Congress  for  many  years;  that  Is. 
a  coalition  of  southern  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans. 

Plan  C  is  as  follows:  The  southern  presi- 
dential elector  convention  would  nominate  a 
list  of  outstanding  southern  men  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Republican 
electors  would  have  a  meeting  in  Chicago  and 
select  the  candidate  for  President  from 
among  the  list  that  they  would  prefer  to 
have  as  President  of  the  United  States.  As 
an  added  inducement,  the  southern  conven- 
tion would  agree  to  support  any  Republican 
candidate  for  Vice  President  the  Republicans 
desire  to  nominate.  Among  the  outstanding 
southern  men  to  be  on  the  list  may  be 
possibly: 

1.  Senator  George  Smathers  of  Florida. 

2.  Senator  Richard  Russell  of  Georgia, 

3.  Governor  Vandlver  of  Georgia. 

4.  Senator  Strom  Thurmond  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 
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5.  Governor  Hodges  of  North  Carolina. 

6.  Governor  Almond  of  Vlrglna. 

7.  Senator  John  Sparkman  of  Alabama. 
8  Governor  Ross  Barnett  of  Mississippi. 

9.  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson  of  Texas. 

10.  Governor  Allen  Shivers  of  Texas. 

11.  Crovernor  Jimmy  Davis  of  Louisiana. 

12.  Governor  Orval  Faubus  of  Arkansas. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  Is  one  of  the  great- 
est Instruments  ever  WTitten  and  It  should  be 
noted  and  borne  In  mind  that  this  great  in- 
strviment  w.as  not  Just  simply  decided  upon, 
but  Is  the  result  of  not  one  but  many  com- 
promises of  the  delegates  at  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  It  is  entirely  possible  that 
it  w.as  the  spirit  of  compronxlse  which  gave 
the  Constitution  its  greatness  and  durability. 
If  the  southern  convention  will  be  willing  to 
cooperate  and  compromise  with  each  other, 
ihey  can  bring  about  the  selection  of  a  great 
and"  outstanding  American  to  lead  our  Na- 
tion. Republican  presidential  electors  are  re- 
quested to  notify  this  wTitcr  if  they  would 
be  v.illing  to  cooperate  with  alternate  plan  C 
whereby  thcv  would  actually  do  the  select- 
ing of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
from  one  of  the  above  named  proup  (or  added 
names  on  the  list  to  suit  the  desire  of  the 
southern  elector  convention)  and  select  their 
own  member  for  Vice  President  The  Repub- 
lican electors  are.  of  course,  free  to  nomi- 
nate any  Republican  they  desire  for  Vice 
President,  possibly  Richard  Nixon.  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.  Governor  Rockefeller,  Senator 
Barry  Ooldwater.  Congressman  Walter  Judd. 
or  whoever  thev  desire. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  no  alternative  plan 
has  been  proposed  to  throw  the  election  of 
the  President  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives because  the  U.S.  Constitution  squarely 
places  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  selec- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice  President  on 
the  presidential  electors.  The  constitutional 
provision  to  throw  the  election  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  a  last  resort 
measure  only;  that  Is.  If  the  electors  become 
so  diversified  that  they  could  not  fulfill  their 
constitutional  obligations.  (See  article  on 
■•Office  of  Presidential  Elector") 

Federal  patronage  in  each  State  would  be 
taken  away  from  the  U.S.  Senators  and  placed 
under  supervision  of  cooperating  presiden- 
tial electors  from  that  particular  State.  This 
Influence  would  restore  to  the  office  of  presi- 
dential elector  the  high  position  this  office 
was  supposed  to  have  under  our  Constitu- 
tion. In  addition  it  would  free  the  Senators 
from  "execuUve  patronage  Influence."  thus 
leaving  the  Senators  free  to  vote  their  con- 
science and  conviction  on  all  legislative  bills. 
(By  Lea  Harris.  137  Lee  Street.  Montgom- 
ery. Ala.) 

THE  1968  WALLACE  PLANS 

Third  party  candidate  Geor?e  Wallace 
has  mentioned  on  various  occasions  that 
the  only  presidential  candidate  who 
would  get  his  electoral  votes  would  be 
the  one  who  would  accept  his  covenant. 
Wallaces  "covenant"  plan  aims  at  a 
"forced  compromise"  on  major  party 
presidential  candidates  regarding  major 
policy.  The  aims  of  this  plan  are  identical 
to  the  1960  alternative  plan  A  of  the 
Harris  scheme.  It  should  be  noted  here 
that  the  Wallace  "covenant"  includes  the 
following  Wallace  policies:  to  abandon 
any  type  of  civil  rights  legislation;  and 
to  return  jurisdiction  over  legislative  re- 
apportionment, and  congressional  redis- 
tricting  to  State  courts. 

In  addition  to  the  covenant'  plan. 
Wallace  has  mentioned  a  "coalition" 
plan.  Although  he  has  posed  the  pos- 
sibility laf  such  a  plan,  he  has  not  elab- 
orated on  details.  The  mention  of  "coal- 
ition" itself,  however,  recalls  the  1960 
alternative  plan  C  of  the  Harris  scheme. 


In  conclusion,  I  would  merely  draw 
attention  to  the  wise  saying  of  the  phi- 
losopher Santayana:  "Those  who  cannot 
remember  the  past  are  condemned  to 
repeat  it." 


THE  "CASEY  GUN  BILL"— AN  ADDED 
TOOL  IN  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

'Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  I  he  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of 
mv  colleagues  are  asking  for  additional 
information  on  the  effect  of  my  bill.  H.R. 
6137.  and  the  need  for  such  .stiff  penal- 
ties to  be  enacted  into  Federal  law  for 
criminal  misuse  of  firearms. 

As  you  know,  this  matter  is  expected 
to  come  before  the  House  next  week,  for 
the  Rules  Committee,  at  my  request, 
made  it  in  order  to  offer  my  bill  as  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  17735,  extending 
mail-order  sale  controls  to  long  guns. 
In  an  effort  to  help  my  colleagues,  I  will 
insert  in  the  Record,  following  my  brief 
remarks  here,  a  statement  prepared  for 
the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency in  the  other  body. 

Let  me  point,  out  first,  that  .some  have 
expressed  concern  over  the  possibility  of 
"double  jeopardy"  if  my  bill  is  enacted. 
Such  concern  is  needless.  Careful  read- 
ing of  the  language  of  H.R.  6137  will 
show  that  my  bill  does  not  punish  the 
enumerated  violent  crimes  stated  therein. 
It  does  make  a  crime— and  provide  stiff 
punishment— for  carrying  or  using  a  fire- 
arm which  moved  in  interstate  commerce 
during  commission  of  these  stated  crimes. 
Some  have  expressed  concern  over  the 
constitutional  authority  of  Congress  to 
act  in  this  field.  This,  too.  is  needless 
concern.  Congress  has  answered  this 
question  many  times  In  acting  to  protect 
the  general  health  and  welfare,  and  in 
protecting  interstate  commerce.  I  shall, 
of  course,  cover  these  and  other  ques- 
tions thoroughly  for  it  Is  my  intention 
to  request  time  to  discuss  my  bill  dur- 
ing debate  on  the  rule,  and  the  general 
debate,  and  of  course,  when  it  is  offered 
as  an  amendment. 

The  statement  following  sets  forth  in 
some  detail  my  firm  belief  that  there  is 
great  need  for  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation to  open  a  national  war  on  gun 
crimes.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  my 
colleagues  will  agree  with  me  after  care- 
ful research  into  this  matter. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement   bt    Representatfvs   Bob    Caset. 
Prepared    for    Senate    StTBCOMMrriEB    on 
JtrvENiLE   Delinquency   on   the   Need   fob 
Enactment  of  H.R.  6137 
Mr.  Chairman,   distinguished   members  of 
the  subcommittee,  my  hometown   of  Hous- 
ton. Texas,  bears  the  title  of  "Murder  Capi- 
tal of  the  United  States."  It  Is  a  distinction 
In  which  I  take  no  pride,  and  I  know  that 
my  f»ellngs   are   shared   by   the   nearly   two 
million  decent  citizens  who  live  In  our  area. 
I   bring   this   fact   out  because  I   want  the 
members   of    this    Subcommittee    to   under- 
stand full  well  that  it  is  not  a  pleasant  duty 
for  me  to  come  before  you  and  state  that 
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the  legislation  you  are  now  considering  will 
be  of  little  help  to  us  In  erasing  this  stigma. 
One  reason — and  one  reason  alone — brings 
us  together  today,  and  it  is  set  forth  In  the 
opening  statement  of  the  bills  before  you. 
This  reason  Is  the  high  Incidence  of  crime, 
especially  crimes  committed  with  firearms. 
This  is  no  longer  Just  a  local  problem,  but 
is  national  In  scope  and  degree  of  impact. 
And  we  in  Congress,  and  the  concerned 
citizens,  have  the  authority  and  the  power 
to  provide  the  solution.  And  yet.  I  repeat 
again,  the  legislation  before  this  Subcom- 
mittee fails  to  reach  the  cause  of  the  prob- 
lem, or  offer  any  hope  of  a  cure. 

The  cure  is  simple — strike  at  the  criminal 
use  of  firearms — and  strike  hard  Make  the 
use  or  possession  of  a  firearm  during  the 
commission  of  a  crime  a  federal  offense  tub- 
ject  to  a  mandatory  prison  term.  This  would 
affect  no  one  but  the  criminal,  particularly 
the  hardened  repeat  offender,  who.  like  a 
mad  dog.  has  proven  In  recent  years  he  can- 
not be  permitted  to  run  amok  In  society. 

And  make  no  mistake  about  the  deep  and 
growing  concern  of  the  American  people  for 
the  critical  breakdown  In  law  and  order.  It 
Is  evidenced  by  the  flood  of  mail  concern- 
ing this  legislation,  lor  the  people  know,  in 
spite  of  misleading  statements  by  its  ad- 
vocates, that  it  will  do  little  towmrd  con- 
trolling crime. 

I  submit  that  it  i-.  time  the  American  peo- 
ple are  told  the  facts— and  I  mean  all  of  the 
filets —concerning  this  problem  of  guns  and 
the  criminal. 

It  isn't  enough  for  advocates  of  this  re- 
strictive legislation  to  use  as  their  argument 
that  335  valiant  police  officers  were  shot  to 
death  since  1960,  a  grim  figure  increased  in 
recent  days  by  criminals  in  the  District  and 
my  own  hometown. 

Tell  the  American  people  the  full  facts — 
that  a  breakdown  In  criminal  justice,  in  law 
and  order,  was  responsible.  TeU  them  that  of 
the  442  persons  arrested  In  these  murders.  67 
percent  had  prior  criminal  convictions  and 
possessed  firearms  in  violation  of  existing 
State  and  Federal  laws  Tell  them  that  of  this 
group.  69  percent  had  been  turned  loose  re- 
peatedly by  lax  and  lenient  parole  authorities 
to  continue  preying  on  society.  But  don't  try 
to  tell  the  American  people  that  you  truly  be- 
lieve these  thugs  would  have  registered  their 
guns,  because  the  people  know  better. 

Here,  in  the  District,  the  man  charged  with 
first  degree  murder  of  a  valiant  poUce  officer 
last  week  was  free  on  probation  from  a  six 
year  prison  term  for  assault  with  a  dangerotis 
weapon,  granted  In  spite  of  a  lengthy  record 
of  arrests  for  similar  offenses.  His  son.  also 
charged,  and  In  spite  of  a  record  of  assault, 
upon  a  police  officer,  was  turned  loose  on 
pass  as  a  mental  patient  from  St  Elizabeth's 
Hospital. 

In  Houston,  my  hometown,  two  brave  offi- 
cers died  a  few  days  ago.  One  was  shot  to 
death  by  a  23-year-old  ex-convict  stopped  for 
a  traffic"  violation,  the  other  died  in  a  wreck 
during  the  high  speed  chase.  The  mtirdcrer. 
shot  to  death  by  police,  possessed  firearms  in 
si)ite  of  prohibitions  in  both  State  and  Fed- 
eral law. 

The  sniper  in  New  York  stole  the  gun  he 
used. 

The  sniper  hi  Austin,  Texas,  would  have 
qualified  for  gun  ownership  under  provisions 
of  the  bills  before  you.  Indeed,  Oswald  and 
Sirhan,  who  murdered  two  of  our  leaders,  may 
have  qualified.  And  if  they  would  not  have 
qualified,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  they 
would  have  stolen  a  gun.  or  obtained  one 
from  the  underworld  blackmarket.  And  that 
brings  up  this  point : 

On  June  1.  1968.  the  F.B.I.'s  computerized 
National  Crime  Information  Center  listed  a 
staggering  total  of  156.386  stolen  firearms. 
On  July  1.  this  total  jumped  to  161.842. 
Can  anyone  here  truly  believe  that  this 
arsenal  of  the  underworld  will  be  regis- 
tered— or  that  the  current  owners  will  sub- 
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mlt  to  federal  licensing?  1  certainly  am  not 
that  naive. 

Advocatea  of  this  legUHitlon  are  attempt- 
ing to  fell  the  American  people  that  existing 
laws,  both  Federal  and  SD»te,  cannot  control 
the  problem. 

I  submit  that  rigid  enforcement,  vigorous 
prosecution,  stern  assessni^nt  of  punishment, 
and  hard  appraisal  of  patple  applicants  and 
enactment  of  a  mandatoijy  federal  sentence 
for  firearms  misuse  will  d»astlcally  reduce,  If 
not  end  our  problem. 

Too  long  have  we  llstenaB  to  the  sociologist, 
the  social  do-gooders,  an4  the  theorUts  who 
bleed  about  the  poor  misguided  criminals 
who  have  no  way  of  maK|ng  a  living  except 
through  robbing,  raping  lor  murdering.  For 
six  straight  years  we  have  succumed  to  their 
cry  that  society  Is  at  faulty  that  punishment, 
including  execution.  Is  naideterrent  to  crime, 
that  probation  and  not  #  prison  cell  la  the 
answer.  And  for  six  stralgMJt  years,  our  prisons 
have  spewed  forth  case<4iardened  convicts 
to  continue  preying  upcq)  us  to  the  point 
where  our  prison  populatkin  Is  at  an  all  time 
low — and  our  crime  and  irrest  rate  is  at  an 
all  time  high.  Now  It  Is  time  we  listen  to  our 
people,  and  to  our  law  enforcement  offlcers. 
I  assr  the  members  of  this  Subcommittee 
to  carefully  examine  the  statistics  attached 
to  this  statement,  for  lit  details  the  grim 
breakdown  in  law  and  ord(r.  and  It  should  be 
apparent  to  all  where  t(  le  problem  lies.  I 
shall  not  read  these  full  s|  atlstlcs.  but  permit 
me  to  cite  the  following  briefly: 

In  1960 — there  were  2.<  B8.400  criminal  of- 
fenses— 871,700  arrests  I  Dr  serious  violent 
crime — 220,149  Inmates  IH  our  State  and  Fed- 
eral prisons — 13,745  defiindants  In  federal 
courts  sentenced  to  prlsol  \  terms— 42  prison- 
ers executed — and  police  )rotectlon  and  cor- 
rection expenditures  naj  lonally  cost  us  93 
billion. 

In  1966 — there  were  3.)  43.400  criminal  of- 
fenses— 1.130,350  arrests  ;or  serlovis  crime — • 
199,654  Inmates  In  our  state  and  federal 
prisons — 13,282  defendait  ;s  In  federal  court 
sentenced  to  prison  ternl  b — one  execution — 
and  our  police  protectlofl  and  correction  ex- 
pcndltureii  nationally  c{  st  us  $4.1  billion. 
What  a  shocking  plcl  lire  of  permissive- 
ness— of  failure  to  act  (  t  both  the  federal 
and  local  evel — to  protw  t  our  people.  Fewer 
criminals  In  prison — f«  ver  criminals  sen- 
tenced by  our  courts — c  ime  at  an  all-time 
high — and  our  people  Irald  to  walk  the 
streets  at  night.  \ 

Some,  who  oppose  my  hard-line  approach 
to  the  problem,  claim  th  it  passage  of  legis- 
lation such  as  I  have  pel  idlng  In  the  House 
win  mean  we  must  bull  i  more  and  larger 
prisons.  If  this  be  trueU-then  let's  get  on 
with  it.  But  I  submit  thjit  we  have  emptied 
20.000  prison  cells  since  »61  through  parole, 
probation,  work  release,  i  ind  other  forms  of 
leniency.  And  I  state  em;  hatlcally  that  If  we 
flUed  these  with  armec  robbers  serving  a 
10-year  mandatory  prlsoi  term,  we  would  be 
well  on  the  way  toward  Ending  the  problem 
of  guns  and  crime.  And  [  make  no  mistake^ 
here  is  the  root  cause  ol    our  problem.  It  Is 


niandatory  prison  sentences  for  the  Illegal 
sale,  by  Public  Law  89-74.  punishment  for 
narcotics  violations  was  extended  to  cover 
crimes  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  drugs 
moved  in  interstate  commerce.  But  so  far. 
Congress  has  refused  to  set  mandatory  pun- 
l.shment  for  Illegal  use  of  a  firearm  which  has 
moved  in  interstate  commerce.  Sometimes  I 
wonder  at  the  spirit  which  moves  us — and 
the  wisdom  which  guides  us  In  our  lawmak- 
ing. There  are  less  than  50.000  narcotics  vio- 
lations a  year  in  our  Nation — and  violent  gun 
crimes  total  nearly  125.000  a  year.  And  still, 
we  fall  to  act. 

Some,  who  oppose  my  hard-line  approach 
to  gun  crimes,  loudly  proclaim  that  stiff, 
mandatory  sentences  are  not  a  deterrent  to 
crime.  Pacts  prove  them  wrong.  Let  me  cite 
two  examples : 

Armed  robbery  of  a  Post  OfBce.  which  Is 
largely  unguarded  and  holds  huge  sums  of 
cash,  carries  a  mandatory  25-year  federal 
prison  sentence.  In  1966.  there  were  but  66 
such  robberlee,  and  only  72  In  1967.  and  82 
during  1968. 

Armed  robbery  of  a  bank  carries  a  lighter 
.sentence — from  suspension  to  a  maximum  of 
25  years,  depending  upon  the  leniency  of  the 
Judge  In  1966  there  were  1.070  bank  robberies 
and  last  year  there  were  1.318. 

But  the  severeness  of  the  penalties  Is  re- 
versed on  burglaries  of  these  two  Installa- 
tions, and  don't  think  the  criminals  dont 
know  It. 

Burglarizing  a  Post  OfHce  carries  a  light 
.sentence  of  up  to  five  years  and  a  fine  of  up 
to  $1,000.  Btirglarlzlng  a  bank,  however, 
carries  a  stiff  penalty  of  up  to  20  years,  and 
a   ftne   of    up    to   $5,000. 

In  1966,  criminals  burglarized  1,763  Post 
Offices  and  only  467  banks.  In  1967,  they 
bvirglarlzed  1,931  Post  Offices,  and  only  273 
banks.  Now  teU  the  American  people  that 
stiff  penalties  aren't  a  deterent  to  crime. 

I  have  read  most  carefully  the  legislation 
pending  before  this  Subcommittee  and  with 
all  due  respect.  I  cannot  find  one  provision 
which  will  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  crime, 
either  armed  or  unarmed. '  Instead,  I  find 
nothing  but  new  and  added  restrictions  on 
those  of  us  who  abide  by  all  laws  and  regu- 
lations, .and  I  find  broad  authority  granted 
to  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  to  promulgate 
even  more  regulations  to  harass  us  further 
or  set  whatever  fees  he  deems  "reasonable." 

Surely,  I  stand  In  full  support  of  reasonable 
and  responsible  firearms  control  legislation. 
I  voted  for  H.R.  5037  and  am  prepared  to 
extend  mall  order  sale  provisions  to  long 
guns  In  an  effort  to  curb  the  growing  disgrace 
of  gtm  crimes.  But  I  stand  with  the  20  million 
decent  men  and  women  In  this  country  who 
bought  himtlng  licenses  last  year,  and  the 
other  20  or  30  million  who  own  firearms,  and 
who  abide  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  We 
don't  wont,  and  we  don't  need,  the  registra- 
tion and  licensing  program  as  set  forth  In 
these  bills.  What  we  want  Is  vigorous  en- 
forcement,      prompt       prosecution,       stern 


the  criminal,  pratlcularlj 
the  Incorrigible  who  has 


the  repeat  offender, 
Shown  that  he  can- 


not live  in  society  In  aijpord  with  Its  riiles. 


He  must,  in  my  judgmd 

move  him  from  our  mU 

swer — not  the  enactment 

program  of  registration  sj 

arms  and  owners,  which  duly  the  law-abiding 
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Some.  who  oppose  my 
proclaim  this  to  be  an 
police  powers  of  the  s 
preferable — and  I  stron 
for  being  the  first  to  ado 
for  its  new  law  going  in 
But  if  the  states  fail  to  aiit — then  we  not  only 
have  the  right  but  the  ^uty  to  protect  our 
people  from  the  Illegal  u(|e  of  a  firearm  which 
moved  in  interstate  commerce.  In  the  field 
of  narcotics  violations,  Oongress  has  enacted 


sentencing  and  practical  parole  of  those  who 
use  guns  In  a  continuing  career  of  crime.  We 
need  mandatory  sentences  where  the  au- 
thority to  turn  loose  this  vermin  on  society 
Is  taken  from  the  hands  of  lax  Judges  and 
Juries    and    lenient   parole   authorities. 

Mr  Chairman,  and  Menibers  of  the  Sub- 
committee, as  you  well  know,  it  is  not  what 
is  said,  necessarily,  but  who  makes  the  ut- 
terance, that  has  the  most  Impact  on  our  so- 
ciety. I  would  hope  that  you  distinguished 
gentlemen,  who  are  so  much  in  the  limelight 
in  this  effort  against  crime  In  our  Nation, 
would  Join  me  In  urging  more  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  both  federal  and  local  laws  that 
we  now  have.  Urge  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney General  to  file  more  cases,  such  as  that 
which  was  successfully  filed  and  prosecuted 
against  Rap  Brown.  Insist  on  the  Treasury 
Department  to  enforce  strict  compliance  on 
existing  federal  laws  on  mall  order  sale  of 
guns.  Urge  the  President  to  exercise  his  au- 
thority under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  to 
restrict  the  Import  of  foreign  weapons.  If 
such  Is  needed.  Lend  your  voices  to  urge  local 
courts  and  Juries  to  assess  stiff  penalties  to 
those  who  would  carry  a  pistol  on  their  person 
In  violation  of  the  law.  Lenient,  meaningless 
sentences  on  pistol  carriers  encourages  them 
to  continue  to  be  a  threat  to  our  society  and 
they  are  Just  trouble  awaiting  to  erupt.  Join 
with  me  In  urg^ing  the  courts  to  be  more 
strict  in  the  granting  of  bond  fjr  those 
charged  with  crimes  of  violence.  It  Is  very 
frustrating  to  the  law  enforcement  offlcerg 
to  find  one  they  have  apprehended  for  a 
crime  of  violence  to  be  again  walking  the 
streets  and  In  many  Instances,  to  be  picked 
up  again  for  a  similar  crime,  or  worse,  before 
the  culprit's  first  case  has  even  been  placed 
on  the  docket  By  the  same  token,  many 
criminals  spend  less  time  in  a  penal  Institu- 
tion than  It  took  to  apprehend  and  convict 
them. 

You  liave,  within  your  authority,  the 
power  to  give  America  the  protection  from 
the  growing  shame  of  gun  crimes  by  enact- 
ment of  legislation  such  as  I  have  authored 
in  the  House,  and  by  urging  strong  enforce- 
ment of  existing  laws.  I  pledge  my  every 
effort  toward  this  goal,  and  I  strongly  tirge 
the  dlstlngulsbed  members  of  this  Subcom- 
mittee to  Join  with  me. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  today. 

Appendix  A 
Does  Crime  Pay? 
The  following  statistics,  obtained  from  the 
F.B.I. ,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons,  House  Docu- 
ment 94  (SUtlstlcal  Abstract  of  the  U.S.— 
19671,  Postal  Inspector's  Office  and  other 
Federal  sources,  shows  graphically  the  col- 
lapse In  law  enforcement  through  the  courts 
in  spite  of  the  skyrocketing  rate  of  criminal 
offenses  and  arrests  for  serious  crime.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  73  Federal  Judge- 
ships were  created  in  1961,  and  45  more 
created  In  1966. 


hard-line  approach, 
ea  best  left  to  the 
tes.  Stirely,  this  Is 
y  commend  Alaska 
t  my  bill  as  a  model 
effect  this  month. 


Arrests  for 
serious 
crime 

Criminal 
offenses 

Federal-State 

prison 

population 

Criminal 
eiecutions 

U.S.  court         Police  and 
prison  terms        jail  costs 
(in  millions) 

1961 

871.700 

2, 068. 400 
2.198.900 
2. 420. 000 
?. 737. 300 
2.911.400 
3,243,400 

220, 149 
218.830 
217.283 
214,336 
210,895 
199,654 

42 
47 
21 
15 

7 
1 

13,745                 J3,020 

1%2 

■'  "     892.750 

14,042                   3.172 

1963 

937.350 

13.639                   3,316 

1964 

"    ■      1.059.600 

13.273                    3.525 

196& 

1,088.000 

13.668                   3.825 

1966 

1,136.350 

13,282                   4,110 

IMPACT  OF  MANDATORY  SENTENCES  ON  CRIME 

IMPACT  OF  SEVERE  SENTENCES  ON  CRIME 

Armed  tobbety  Armed  robbery 
of  post  office—  of  a  bank- 
Mandatory  25-  Probation  to 
year  prison  term  20-year    term 


Burglary  of  posi  Burglary   of  a 

office— Up    to  bank— Up   to 

5-years,  J1,000  20-years,  $5,000 

fine  fine 


1966 

1967      

66 

72 

0) 

1,070 
1,318 

1968          

82 

1966. 
1967. 
1968. 


1,763 
1,931 
2,036 


O 


467 

273 
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APPINDDt    B 
H.R.   6137 
(In    the    House    of    RepresenUtives,    90th 
Cong    first  seM.,  Feb.  27,  1967,  Mr.  Caset  In- 
troduced  the  following  bill,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary:) 
A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United  SUtee  Code, 
to  prohibit  the  use  in  commission  of  cer- 
tain crimes  of  firearms  transported  in  in- 
terstate commerce 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  who- 
ever during  the  commission  of  any  robbery, 
iissault,  murder,  rape,  burglary,  kidnaping, 
or  homicide  (other  than  Involuntary  man- 
>;laughter)  uses  or  carries  any  firearm  which 
has  been  transported  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  shall  be  Imprisoned— 

(1)  in  the  case  of  his  first  offense,  far  not 
less  than  ten  years; 

(2)  in  the  case  of  his  second  or  more  of- 
f.-nse.  for  not  less  than  twenty-live  years. 


I  Not  available. 


I  Not  available. 


SUPREME  COURT  APPOINTMENT 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
GeorKia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BLACICBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
there  now  anyone  so  bold  in  this  land 
who  would  step  forward  and  say  that  the 
appointment  of  Supreme  Court  Justices 
for  life  to  the  Bench  removes  that 
branch  of  provernment  from  politics?  If 
so,  then  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Justice 
Fortas  as  Chief  Justice  and  of  yet  another 
who  .shares  Great  Society  beliefs,  sup- 
posedly in  its  waning  hours,  .should  once 
and  for  all  i)ut  that  illusion  to  rest. 

And  should  there  still  be  those  who  in 
their  naivet€  point  to  any  proposal  that 
the  Congress  review  these  Justices  peri- 
odically and  call  it  "radical  and  danger- 
ous", then,  this  too.  serves  only  to  con- 
found and  perplex  those  who  have  seen 
the  protection  of  the  "separation  of 
pKJwers"  principle  become  nonexistent. 

I  feel  the  urgent  necessity  to  introduce 
this  resolution  because  the  Supreme 
Court  has  established  itself  as  "a  second 
legislative  branch"  completely  frustrat- 
ing the  will  of  the  people  as  it  is  supposed 
to  be  expressed  through  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Never  in  the  history  of  our  democracy 
has  the  citizenry  of  this  land  confronted 
a  crisis  as  grave  as  that  which  now  exists. 
I  am  speaking  not  of  the  riots  in  our 
streets;  not  of  the  continuation  of  what 
is  already  the  longest  war  in  which  our 
Nation  has  been  involved;   not  of  the 
great  debt  incurred  by  our  Government 
which  has  placed  heavy  tax  burdens  upon 
every  citizen;  not  of  the  regrettable  and 
incomprehensible  failure  of  our  law-en- 
forcement bodies  to  protect  lives   and 
property;  and  not  of  the  myriad  of  other 
tragedies  spread  across  the  headlines  of 
daily  newspapers  and  uttered  from  the 
lips  of  radio  and  television  newscasters. 
I  am  most  fervently  speaking  of  the  un- 
deniable  and   sweeping   change   in   the 
form    of    government    which    we    have 
learned  to  hold  so  dear  and  for  which 
Americans  have  lived  and  died.  I  earn- 
estly believe  there  can  be  no  lasting  solu- 
tion to  any  of  the  problems  we  are  franti- 


cally attempting  to  resolve  until  a  more 
fundamental   issue  is   decided,   that  of 
whether  the  system  of  government  we 
have  known  is  to  be  permitted  sui-vival. 
The  resolution  which  I  am  introducing 
is  an  essential  first  step  toward  main- 
taining that  government  which  was  con- 
ceived by  those   who  drafted  our  Con- 
stitution. Citizens  of  this  country  are 
now  living  in  a  national  welfare  state, 
the  evolution  of  which  is  largely  attrib- 
utable to  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  Had  these  decisions  been  limited 
to  an  interpretation  of  the  law.  as  was 
intended   by   the  Founding   Fathers,  we 
would  not  now  be  experiencing  the  trau- 
ma of  crushed  ideals  and  shattered  free- 
doms. It  is  imperative  for  us  to  under- 
stand what  the  Supreme  Court  is  doing. 
Stated  simply.  It  is  legislating  under  the 
guise  of    interpreting  the  Constitution. 
It  has  assumed  powers  never  intended 
for  its  use  and  has  plunged  this  Nation 
into  bold  and  frightening  sociological  ex- 
periments. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  carefully  and 
purposefully  included  in   the  Constitu- 
tion of  1787  an  intricate  system  of  checks 
and  balances.  It  was  their  purpose  to  es- 
tablish an  effective  governmci-;t  without 
bestowing  absolute  power  upon  tiny  seg- 
ment thereof.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  established  and  given  the  power 
to  make  laws;  but  the  Senate  was  given 
the  power  to  reject  those  laws.  Likewise, 
the  Senate  was  created  and  given  power 
to  enact  laws;  but  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives   can  reject  those  laws.  Even 
when  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concur  in  the  passage   of   a 
law,  the  Chief  Executive  has  the  power  to 
approve  or  reject  the  same;  but  if  the  law 
is  rejected  by  the  President,  his  rejec-  • 
tion  can  be  overruled  by  two-thirds  of 
the   Senate   and   House.   Through   this 
"balance    of   powers'    the   will    of   the 
American  people  could  be  expressed,  leg- 
islation   suggested,    hearings    held    at 
which  expert  testimony  could  be  obtained 
and  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  need  for 
new  laws  could  be  arrived  at. 

A  judiciary  was  established  and  given 
the   power   to   interpret   laws;    but   the 
power  to  make  law  v.as  expressly  reserved 
for  the  people  through  their  Representa- 
tives in  Congress.  Today,  we  are  wit- 
nessing  a  usurpation  of  power  by  the 
judiciary.  That  which  was  most  feared 
by  the  f  ramers  of  the  <:oiistitution  has 
come  to  pass;  namely,  resignation  of  the 
ix)licy  of  our  Government  into  the  hands 
of   a  few.   Decisions  are  being  handed 
down  by  the  Supreme  Coui-t  which  are 
tantamount  to  laws;  and  the  judiciary 
has     become     an     effective     legislative 
branch  of  the  Government.  The  tragedy 
of  this  occurrence  is  the  total  and  com- 
plete  removal   of   the   people   from   an 
eminent  part  of  the  lawmaking  process. 
Although  I   am   not   in  accord  with 
many  of  the  laws  of  this  land  which  have 
achieved  that  status  through  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  those  laws.  It  is 
very  definitely  my  intention  to  depict 
their  impact  upon  this  Nation  and  the 
fact  that  the  Founding  Fathers  never, 
not  in  their  wildest  dreams,  conceived  of 
the  judiciary  having  the  ability  to  make 
such  laws. 

The  impact  upon  this  countiT  of  laws 
enacted  by  the  Supreme  Court  is  oft- 


times  greater  than  laws  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 

It  is  equally  true  that  many  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Court  have  been  ren- 
dered with  noble  purposes  and  without 
question  there  have  been  instances  where 
many  individuals  have  benefited,  how- 
ever, the  broad  question  of  the  impact 
of  far-ranging  and  novel  experiments  by 
the   Court   upon   our   total   society   has 
been  ignored.  The  members  of  the  Coun, 
being  shielded  by  life  tenure  from  the 
will  of  the  people  and,  apparently  in- 
sulated by  their  station  in  life  from  the 
reniities  of  the  world  in  which  we  livo. 
havD,  on  occasion,  thrown  prudence  t^ 
the  wind.  Can  anyone  make  a  pretence 
of  lovalt'"  to  this  counti-y  and  liustify  a 
decision  "which  protects  the  employment 
of  nn  admitted  Communist  in  a  factory 
devoted  to  the  production  of  armaments 
for  national  defense?  Their  release  of 
admittedly  guilty  persons  who  have  re- 
turned to  society  to  wreak  havoc  upon  it. 
is  a  black  mark  in  the  history  of  the 
Court. 

Only   yssterday,   I    read   that   Danny 
Escobedo  was  arrested   once   ngain   on 
a  narcotics  charge.  You  will  remember. 
in  the  Escobedo  case  the  Supreme  Court 
rstablishcd  the  principle  that  interrcpa- 
lion  by  police  without  a  law>'er  present 
was  oiounds  for  reversing  a  conviction, 
where  by  his  own  admission.  Escobedo 
had  confessed  to  the  crime.   And  who 
cm  forget  the  case  of  Andrew  Mallory 
v.iiose  conviction  for  rape  in  Washinc- 
ton.  D.C.,  was  reversed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  on  the  prounds  that  Mallory  was 
held  too  long  between  his  arrest  and  ar- 
raignment. In  this  case,  there  were  three 
suspects  arrested  together,  each  agreed 
•  to  a  lie  detector  test,  and  following  these 
tests  interrogation  by  i>olice  brought  a 
confession    from   Andrew   MalloiT   that 
he   was   the  one   who  perpetrated   the 
crime.  After  his  release.  Mallory  com- 
mitted another  personal  assault  in  Phila- 
delphia for  which  he  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  from  11 'j  to  23  years  impri- 
sonment. This  .second  victim— and  prob- 
ably others  we  do  not  know  about— would 
have  been   spared  the   ravages   of   this 
criminal  if  justice  had  not  miscarried— if 
the  courts  had  not  seized  upon  a  dubious 
technicality  to  set  him  free.  Probably, 
the  most  notorious  of   these   decisions 
in  the  area  of  criminal  law  is  the  Mir- 
anda case,  whereby  the  Court  threw  out 
a  written  confession  by  Ernesto  Miranda, 
convicted  by  a  lower  court  of  kidnap- 
ing and  rape.  Because  Mr.  Miranda  was 
not  forewarned  of  his  right  to  counsel 
prior  to  interrogation,  his  signed  confes- 
sion was  held  invalid  and  his  conviction 
overturned. 

The  far-reaching  scope  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions  in  criminal  cases  has 
usurped  the  prerogatives  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  various  States  and  one 
would  do  well  to  observe  with  fear  the 
restraints  which  these  decisions  have 
placed  upon  local  law-enforcement  in- 
stitutions. 

In  the  name  of  protecting  individual 
rights,  the  Supreme  Court  has  made  law 
which,  if  not  checked,  will  ultunately 
cause  the  destruction  of  society.  On  its 
face  the  results  of  these  actions  does  not 
seem  too  bad  however,  in  their  applica- 
tion, there  is  not  a  hardened  crimmal  m 
the  United  States  who  does  not  take  full 
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consult  with  an 

e  present  during 

.utliermore.    the 

to  lay  down  cer- 

procedure  even 


advantage  of  the  benefits  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  Supreme  Co»rt.  Most  respect- 
able citizens  do  not  eien  Icnow  of  the 
intricate  web  which  thft  policeman  must 
weave  if  he  is  to  comply  with  the  'laws 
of  the  Supreme  Court,''  He  may.  how- 
iver.  ask  any  criminal  and  receive  a  com- 
plete explanation. 

Let  us  look  more  closf  ly  at  the  Court's 
decision  in  Miranda. 

We  find  that  the  MUanda  conviction 
was  reversed  because  [le  was  not  ap- 
prised of  his  right  to 
attorney  and  to  have  o 
the  interrogation. " 
Court  took  it  upon  itse 
tain  rules  of  crimina  . 
though  changes  in  riles  of  procedure 
address  themselves  to  Oie  Congress.  The 
Court  promulgated  theie  rules  by  apply- 
ing the  fifth  amendment  which  states 
that  'no  person  shall  b«  compelled  in  any 
criminal  case  to  be  witness  against  him- 
self." Miranda  was  d#cided  by  only  a 
5-to-4  margin.  Justice  jarlan  dissenting, 
with  whom  Justice  St«^art  and  Justice 
White  jointly  concurred  stated: 

I  turn  now  to  the  Couiii's  .isserted  rell.ince 
on  the  Fifth  AmendmentJan  approach  which 
I  frankly  regard  as  a  "irfmpe  I'oeil  (Optical 
Illusion).  The  Court's  o 
reveals  no  .adequate  basl 
Fifth  Aifiendment's  prl' 
incrimination  to  the  poll 
Important.  It  falls  to  sh 
new  rules  are  well  suppo 
pelled.  by  Fifth  Amendm 


ilnlon  in  my   view, 
for  extending  the 
lege    against    self- 
station.  Par  more 
that  the  Court's 
let  alone  com- 
t  precedent. 


Tlie  Court  in  haifcilng  down  this 
opinion,  completely  i|nores  the  affect 
this  decision  could  havp  on  effective  law 
enforcement.  Justice  Harlan  further 
stated :  \ 

What  the  Court  largeH  ignores  Is  that  its 
rules  impair.  If  they  will  Jiot  eventually  sene 
wholly  tc  frustrate,  an  Instrument  of  law 
enforcement  that  has  lorj  5  and  quite  reason- 
ably been  thought  wort  II  the  price  paid  for 
It  .  .  .  "yi-t  the  resultli^f  confessions,  and 
the  responsible  course  ofj  jollce  practice  they 
represent,  are  to  be  sacrl  iced  to  the  Court's 
own  finespun  conception  of  fairness  which 
I  seriously  doubt  Is  shara  I  by  many  thinking 
citizens  m  this  country. 

The  Supreme  Courtllias  handed  down 
many  other  cases  co  icerning  criminal 
law  such  as  Gildeon  af  ainst  Wainwright. 
The  case  turns  upoi  the  tiuestion  of 
when  coimsel  was  api  ointed  for  an  ac- 
cused indigent.  The  Court  held  that 
counsel  must  be  appol  nted,  not  only  for 


as  the  accused  is 
This  rule  was  de- 


the  trial,  but  as  soon 

charged  with  a  crime 

rived  by  virtue  of  th<   Supreme  Court's 

interpretation   of   tha    meaning   of   the 

sixth  amendment  of  tie  Constitution.  I 

want   to   read   that   inendment   in   its 

entirety. 

It  says: 

In  all  criminal  proseJutions.  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  of 
trial,  by  an  Impartial  J 
district  wherein  the  cr 
committed,  which  dlsti 
previously  ascertained  \ 
formed  of  the  nature  a  id  cause  of  the  ac- 
cusation; to  be  confront!  d  with  the  witnesses 
against  him;  to  have  cd  npulsory  process  for 
obtaining  witnesses  In  li(  s  favor,  and  to  have 
the  assistance  of  count  lel  for  his  defense. 
I  Sic ) 

The  language  of  ttie  amendment  is 
plain  and  lends  no  support  whatsoever 
to  the  Court's  "interi»retatlon."  Even  if 


speedy  and  public 
y  of  the  state  and 

e  shall  have  been 
It  shall   have    been 

law,  and  to  be  In- 


one  feels  the  rules  which  have  evolved 
from  these  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  which  are  imder  discussion  are 
good  rules,  he  must  admit  there  is  no 
authority  in  the  judiciary  to  make  the 
same.  If  he  then  asks  where  the  author- 
ity rests,  he  need  only  read  the  10th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  which 
states: 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  It  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  so  busily  cre- 
ated laws  which  diminish  the  protections 
States  have  established  for  their  citizens 
that  soon  one's  only  refuge  will  be  to 
turn  to  the  Almighty.  "Vet.  even  prayer 
has  not  escaped  the  dominating  hand  of 
the  Court.  "Interpreting"  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the  Su- 
preme Court  declared  it  unconstitutional 
for  children  in  the  New  York  public 
school  .system  to  participate  in  a  recita- 
tion of  these  words: 

Almighty  God.  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence iipon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  bless- 
ings upon  us,  our  parents,  our  teachers,  and 
our  country. 

This  decision  of  the  Court  may  be 
found  in  the  case  of  Engel  v.  Vitale 
(370  U.S.  421  <1962)  >  :  and  it  .should  be 
noted  that  the  portion  of  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  involved 
in  the  case  says  no  more  than: 

congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

I  do  not  dispute  the  applicability  of 
the  first  amendment  to  States  by  virtue 
of  the  due  process  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment.  That  is  another  subject.  I 
do  dispute  and  shall  continue  to  dispute 
the  holding  that  the  simple  prayer  I  have 
quoted  is  an  "establishment  of  religion  ". 
Writing  a  dissenting  opinion,  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart  said  the  Court  had  "misapplied 
a  great  constitutional  principle."  He  said 
the  issue  involved  was  whether  "those 
pupils  who  wish  to  do  so  may  join  in  a 
brief  prayer  at  the  beginning  of  each 
schoolday" ;  and  he  said,  further,  he  was 
tmable  to  see  how  an  official  religion 
could  be  established  thereby. 

There  are  many  cases  which  have 
been  concluded  in  the  lower  Federal 
Courts,  holding  in  accord  with  Engel 
against  Vitale;  and  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  successful- 
ly banned  prayer  and  Bible  readings 
from  public  schools.  To  give  only  one 
example  among  many,  the  case  of  Stein 
V.  Oshinsky  (224  F.  Supp.  757  (1963): 
348  F.  2d  999  (1964)  ;  Cert,  denied,  382 
U.S.  957)  holds  that  children  cannot 
even  voluntarily  say,  before  having  milk 
and  cookies : 

God  is  great.  God  is  Good 

And  we  thank  Him  for  our  food.  Amen. 

Or— 

Thank  you  for  the  World  so  Sweet, 
Thank  you  for  the  food  we  eat. 
Thank  you  for  the  birds  that  sing. 
Thank  you  God  for  everything. 

That  same  Supreme  Court  which  de- 
cided Engel  against  Vitale  and  which 
begins  each  session  following  the  Court 
Crier's  supplication,  "God  save  the 
United  States  and  this  Honorable  Court ", 


refused  to  hear  the  case  of  Stein  against 
Oshinsky.  The  Supreme  Court  has  itself 
violated  the  first  amendment,  but  not 
quite  so  vaguely.  It  has  clearly  created 
law  which  prohibits  the  free  exercise  of 
religion.    Is   there   no   sanction   against 

the  judiciai-y? 

No  one  can  deny  that  many  persons 
have  benefited  from  some  of  the  deci- 
sions of  the  SuiJreme  Court.  I  would  be 
the  last  to  state  that  the  one-man.  one- 
vote"  rule,  arrived  at  by  the  Court  m 
Baker  v.  Carr  i369  U.S.  186  <  1962 11 
did  not  greatly  benefit  the  people  of  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Geor- 
gia. But,  I  cannot  use  the  dcsirablhty 
of  this  action  to  defend  the  obvious  ex- 
tension of  the  Court's  jurisdiction  into 
legislative  areas  in  arriving  at  that  de- 
ci.sion. 

I  am  not  alone  in  questioning  the  scope 
of  this  decision.  Mr.  Justice  Harlan, 
joined  by  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  wrote: 

I  can  find  nothing  in  the  Equal  Prot<?ction 
Clause  or  elsewhere  in  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion which  expressly  or  impliedly  supports 
the  view  that  state  legislatures  must  be  so 
structured  as  to  reflect  with  approximate 
equality  the  voice  to  every  voter.  Not  only  Is 
that  proposition  refuted  by  history  •  •  • 
but  it  strikes  deep  into  the  heart  of  our  fed- 
eral system.  Its  acceptance  would  require  us 
to  turn  our  backs  on  the  regard  which  this 
Court  has  always  shown  for  the  Judgment  of 
state  legislatures  and  courts  on  matters  of 
basically  local  concern. 

Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter,  joined  by  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan  said: 

To  find  such  a  political  conception  legally 
enforceable  in  the  broad  and  unspeclfic  guar- 
antee of  equal  protection  is  to  rewrite  the 
Constitution   •    •    ♦. 

The  case  of  Wesberry  v.  Sa7iders  i376 
U.S.  1  il964>)  is  the  Georgia  sequel  to 
Baker  against  Carr;  and  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  congressional  districts 
must  be  composed  of  substantially  equal 
numbers  of  people.  Again.  I  do  not  argue 
here  today  that  the  law  of  the  land  im- 
posed by  this  decision  is  necessarily  bad 
law:  but  I  heartily  agree  with  that  por- 
tion of  Mr.  Justice  Harlan's  vigorous  dis- 
sent which  reads: 

Today's  decision  has  portents  for  our  so- 
ciety and  the  Court  Itself  which  should  be 
recognized.  This  is  not  a  case  in  which  the 
Court  vindicates  the  kind  of  Individual  rights 
that  are  assured  by  the  Due  Process  Clause 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  •  •  •  The 
Claim  for  judicial  relief  In  this  case  strikes 
at  one  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  our 
s>stem  of  government,  the  separation  of 
power.  In  upholding  that  claim  the  Court 
attempts  to  effect  reforms  in  a  field  which 
the  Constitution,  as  plainly  as  can  be.  has 
committed  exclusively  to  the  political  proc- 
ess •  •  •  this  Court,  no  less  than  all  other 
branches  of  the  Government,  is  bound  by  the 
Constitution.  The  Constitution  does  not  con- 
fer upon  the  Court  blanket  authority  to  step 
Into  every  situation  where  the  political 
branch  may  be  thought  to  have  fallen  short. 
The  stability  of  this  institution  ultimately 
depends  not  only  upon  Its  being  alert  to  keep 
the  other  branches  of  government  within 
constitutional  bounds,  but  equally  upon  rec- 
ognition of  the  limitations  on  the  Courts 
own  functions  in  the  constitutional  system. 

Certainly,  in  the  field  of  civil  rights, 
begirming  with  Brown  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation 1347  U.S.  483  (1954>),  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  led  and  continues  to 
lead  the  Congress.  This  school  segrega- 
tion decision  was  much  more  than  slm- 
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ply  a  move  to  end  segregation  in  schools, 
it  Was  the  beginning  of  a  trend— mark- 
ing the  entry  of  the  Supreme  Court  into 
areas  heavily  weighted  with  political 
overtones. 

The  importance  of  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education  is  not  whether  seg- 
regation is  right  or  wrong.  Rather,  its 
importance  rests  in  whether  the  Court 
had  the  power  to  render  such  an  unprec- 
edented decision.  Until  this  case,  the 
Court  had,  through  many  decisions,  rec- 
ognized its  limitations.  In  numerous  de- 
cisions, the  Court  had  stated  there  was  no 
constitutional  prohibition  against  legis- 
lation providing  for  separation  of  the 
races;  and  in  the  case  of  Flessy  v. 
Ferguson  (163  U.S.  537  <1896>).  the 
Court  said  that  such  legislation  was  "no 
more  than  an  ofllcial  recognition  of  pre- 
vailing social  custom." 

When  the  Court  decided  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education  it  rejected  all  legal 
precedent  and  donned  the  robes  of  so- 
cietv's  social  conscience. 

In  the  years  since  the  Brown  case,  the 
Court  has  moved  from  its  position  of 
creator  of  civil  rights  to  a  position  of 
taskmaster  for  the  advancement  of  social 
and  economic  goals.  Tragically,  but  un- 
derstandably, society  has  been  unable 
to  meet  the  demand  of  this  second  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government:  and 
the  result  has  been  the  violence  which  is 
so  prevalent  in  the  streets  of  these  United 

Today  we  are  looking  bad:  upon  a  Na- 
tion which  once  stood  for  individual  free- 
dom. We  are  looking  ahead  to  an  egaU- 
tarian  society,  the  type  of  society  which, 
historj-  has  proven,  will  destroy  itself. 
Much  of  the  responsibility  for  this  change 
in  the  structure  of  American  government 
rests  upon  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

UntU    1900.    the    War    Between    the 
States  constituted  the  major,  if  not  the 
only   real   national   emergency   in   this 
country;    and.    therefore,   the   Govern- 
ment did  not  find  it  necessary  to  assert 
broad  powers.  EveiT  such  attempt  was 
squelched  by   the  Supreme  Court.  And 
later  in  the  cases  of  Hammer  v.  Dagen- 
hart    '247    U.S.    251    a918)).    Carter   v. 
Carter  Coal  Co.   '298  U.S.  238   '1936)). 
and  Bailey  v.  Drexel  Furniture  Co.  <259 
US.    20    (1922)).    the    Supreme    Court 
correctly   held   that   Congress   was   at- 
tempting   to   assert   control   over    local 
matters  which  control  was  reserved  to  the 
States.  But,  following  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt's    appeal    that    the    national 
emergency   warranted   different   consti- 
tutional decisions,  the  Court   began  to 
take  a  complete  about   face:    and  now 
that  it  has  turned  completely  around, 
it  is  moving  posthaste  in  the  other  di- 
rection. It  Ls  incumbent  upon  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation  to  do  .something  in 
the  interest  of  self-preservation;   and  I 
am  suggesting  that  which  must  be  done. 
Judicial   life   tenure   was   uranted   to 
Supreme    Court    Justices    in    order    to 
shield    the    Court    from    political    pres- 
sures. The  shield  has  been  used,  how- 
ever, to   respond  to  political  pressures 
through  legislating  without  fear  of  re- 
prisal. Thus,  the  balance  of  power,  so 
carefully  created  by  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution,  is  in  a  state  of  imbalance; 
and  it  must  be  restored. 
The  resolution  which  I  am  introduc- 


ing proposes  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment providing  for  confinnaUon  of  the 
appointment  of  Supreme  Court  Justices 
by  two-thirds  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
It  prondes.  further,  that  the  House  and 
Senate  shall  reconfirm  a  number  of  the 
Justices  during  each  third  year.  This 
does  not  destroy  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
stitution. On  the  contraiy.  it  is  a  means 
by  which  the  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion can  be  restored  and  the  powers  of 
this  Government  rebalanced.  Is  it  not 
required  bv  reason  that  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  who  holds  in  his  hands 
the  power  to  destroy  our  system  of  gov- 
eniment.  be  answerable  to  someone? 

Finally,  Mr.  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black, 
the  senior  member  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  long  considered  one  of  its  most  effec- 
tive liberal  voices,  was  quoted  in  the 
AprU  1.  1968,  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report.  In  the  Carpentier  Lectures  at 
Columbia  University  Law  School,  deliv- 
ered March  20,  21.  and  23  of  this  year,  he 
said : 

The  courts  are  given  power  to  interpret  the 
Constitution  and  laws,  which  means  to  ex- 
plain and  expound,  not  to  alter,  amend  or 
remake.  Judges  take  an  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution  as  it  is.  not  as  they  think  it 
should  be.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  tht  doctrine 
that,  consistent  with  that  oath,  a  Judge  can 
arrogate  to  himself  a  power  to  'adapt  the 
Constitution  to  new  times." 

But  adherence  to  the  Constitution  as  writ- 
ton  does  not  mean  we  are  controlled  by  the 
dead  It  means  we  are  controlled  by  the  Con- 
stitution, truly  a  living  document.  For  it 
contains  within  itself  a  lasting  recognition 
that  Is  should  be  changed  to  meet  new  de- 
mands, new  conditions,  new  times. 

It  provides  the  means  to  achieve  these 
changes  through  the  amendment  process  in 
Article  V. 


Mr.  Justice  Black  has  eloquently  stated 
the  problem  which  exists  and  the  method 
of  solving  it.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take 
this  first  step  which  I  am  proposing. 


CENSUS  REFORM  SUPPORT  GROWS 

Mr  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wide- 
spread public  concern  over  the  overly 
personal,  complicated,  and  fully  manda- 
tory 1970  census  of  population,  housing, 
and  unemployment,  is  well  documented 
in  the  hundreds  of  letters  being  received 
by  Members  of  Congress  and  strongly 
worded  editorial  endorsements  calling 
for  basic  changes  in  this  census. 

I  am  delighted  my  bill,  H.R.  10952, 
to  limit  required  response  in  the  1970 
census  to  sev|en  essential  subjects,  now 
has  38  cosponsors.  Four  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  also  introduced  bills  requir- 
ing sit;nificant  alterations  in  decennial 
census  practices.  While  the  need  for 
House  action  prows,  the  likelihood  for 
such  consideration  this  year  dims  as  we 
near  adjournment.  If  it  is  not  possible  to 
adopt  appropriate  legislation  this  year, 
such  action  will  only  be  more  urgent 
when  the  91st  Congress  convenes  in 
January. 


As  a  further  illustration  of  the  judg- 
ment of  respected  newspapers,  television 
stations,  and  a  national  organization 
which  have  called  for  census  reform.  I 
include  several  editorials  and  a  resolu- 
tion at  this  point: 

1 WMTV   Madison.  Wis.,  editorial.  Wednesday, 
May  22.  1968] 
Dane  County  played  the  role  of  a  guinea 
pig  in  a  recent  special  census  that,  in  some 
minds,    mav    have    -set    an    undesirable  .      . 
even  dangerous  .  .  .  precedent.  The  probing 
questions  went  well  beyond  what  many  peo- 
ple  felt  were  reasonable  limits  of  a  census 
that    it    became    too    personal.    100    in- 
vading. 

Well,  if  you  thought  the  special  census 
was  rather  "probing,  it  might  be  said  that 
perhaps  vou  haven't  seen  anything  yet.  It 
niav  become  a  way  of  life,  unless  Congress 
puts  the  brakes  on  Census  Bureau  plans  .  .  . 
and  Congress  appears  to  be  quite  interested 

in  the  trend. 

The  Census  Bureau  is  planning  a  full- 
blown questionaire  for  the  entire  nation  in 
1970  .  .  .  One  that  will  demand  answers  to 
more  than  120  questions.  Persons  refusing  to 
comply  face  the  possibility  of  a  100  dollar 
line  or  60  davs  in  Jail. 

One  Congressman  quite  upset  over  the 
plans  is  Jackson  Betis  of  Ohio.  He  is  warning 
his  colleagues  that  the  Census  Bureau  is 
intruding  on  personal  privacy.  We  also  Join 
la  questioning  the  justification  for  a  na- 
tional census  that  pries  into  everybody's  fi- 
nancial alTairs.  We  already  have  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  doing  that  .  .  .  and  seeks 
to  learn  a  myriad  of  oUier  answers  about 
mostly  iiisignihcant  matters.  Such  a  detailed 
census  tends  to  be  nothing  more  than  tons 
of  information,  amassed  at  the  cost  of  the 
taxpayers,  for  questionable  purposes. 

At  this  point,  we  must  oppose  the  encyclo- 
pedia course  for  which  the  Census  Bureau 
seems  to  be  heading.  And,  if  you  feel  strongly 
on  this  issue,  we  urge  you  to  let  your  Con- 
gressman be  aware  of  your  views. 

I  From  the  Chicago  (HI.)  American. 
May  28.  1968| 
"Big  Brothtr"  Again 
Someday  in  1970,  a  stranger  will  knock  on 
your  door  and  ask  you   120  questions  about 
yoxir  income,  down  to  the  last  dollar;  details 
of   your   educational,    marital.    emplo\-ment. 
and'  military  history;  with  whom.  If  anyone, 
you  share  your  bathroom  and  kitchen  facili- 
ties; and  every  item  of  furniture  you  have  in 
vour  home. 

Those  are  only  a  few  of  the  compulsory 
questions  scheduled  for  the  1970  census,  and 
refusal  to  answer  them  carries  a  penalty  of 
SlOO  fine  or  60  days  in  Jail.  The  questions— 
and  the  penalty  for  silence— are  sure  to  raise 
the  hackles  of  many  Americans  who  cherish 
the  right  to  privacy.  They've  already  irritated 
some  congressmen,  including  Rep.  Jackson 
E.  Betts  |R..  O.].  who  has  urged  his  fellow 
lawmakers  to  change  the  rules.  We  agree 
with  him. 

Noting  thai  many  of  the  questions  intrude 
on  personal  privacy.  Betts  told  the  House  he 
sees  -no  Justification  for  the  mandatory  re- 
quirement that  forces  all  citizens  to  provide 
su-h  information.'' 

Betts  says  that  in  1960  the  census  bureau 
failed  to  count  5.7  million  Americans,  and 
he  predicts  the  undercount  in  1970  will  be 
even  greater  unless  the  forms  are  simplified 
and  most  questions  put  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
We  dont  know  where  he  got  his  figures,  but 
ihe  compvUsory  questions  seem  hardly  cal- 
culated to  encourage  full  cooperation. 

Betts'  alternative  is  a  combined  manda- 
tory-voluntary census  which  would  allow 
the  citizen  to  decide  if  questions  are  too 
personal.  Compulsory  questions  under  a  bill 
he  has  Introduced  would  be  limited  to  name 
and  address,  relationship  to  the  head  of  the 
household,  sex,  dute  of  birth,  race,  marital 
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status,  and  the  number]  of  visitors  In  the 
home  at  the  time  of  thf  census.  It  makes 
sense;  as  Betts  says,  the  jurpose  of  a  census 
Is  to  count  people. 

He  sounded  an  omlnoijB  note  In  referring 
to  a  proposed  federal  dat»  bank,  a  computer 
system  to  combine  infomiatlon  from  various 
Rovernment  agencies  to  develop  a  complete 
tile  on  any  Individual.  Thit  sounds  too  much 
like  a  police  state  for  iomfort.  We  don't 
want  Big  Brother  or  an|one  else  watching 
us  that  closely. 

(From  the  New  Haven  ilconn.)  Register, 

May  23.   1S68| 

Curbing  a  Prying  cAnsus  BuRiAa 

A  movement  Is  underwiiy  In  Congress  to 
snip  off  a  good  chunk  ci  what  critics  con- 
sider the  U.S.  Census  Bujjeau's  outslzed  pry- 
ing nose. 

A  consortium  of  28  cAigressmen  has  In- 
troduced a  bill  which  profoses  to  grant  every 
American  virtually  the  lame  rights  under 
Census  Bureau  questlonfcg  that  are  tradi- 
tionally extended  to  mflltary  prisoners  of 
war:  To  wit,  name,  rank)  and  serial  number 
only.  Under  the  bill,  th*  bureau  would  be 
entitle^}  to  Just  name,  a(|clress,  age,  sex  and 
race. 

Rep/ Jackson  E.  Bettgj  Ohio  Republican 
and  chief  sponsor  of  the  bill,  holds  that  any 
ftirther  Information  is  npne  of  the  govern- 
ment's business. 

As  area  residents  who  took  part  In  a  test 
census  conducted  here  last  year  are  well 
aware,  the  Census  Bxiream  has  put  together 
a  startling  list  of  questions  for  the  nation- 
wide count  In  1970.  Soiaie  of  the  questions 
seemed  unnecessarily  trlval.  Others  aroused 
criticism  of  being  highly  prying  and  Imperti- 
nent. What  the  cries  of]  protest  seemed  to 
promise  Is  a  natlonvrtde  vocal  reverberation 
of  shattering  proportion^  when  the  decen- 
nial count  l3  taken. 

Underneath  all  the  nfckus  Is  the  quite 
I)ertlnent  question  of  Juw  what  Is  the  func- 
tion of  the  Censufi  Burafcu.  In  a  day  when 
more  and  more  grounds  i^ppear  for  fearing  a 
centralized,  computerlzfid  "Big  Brother" 
type  of  Informational  boik  on  every  soul  In 
this  country,  the  need  f<r  clear  and  specific 
definitions  of  bureaucra^c  roles  ond  powers 
la  Imperative. 

IProm  the  Port  Wayne  (ijad.)  News-Sentinel, 
June  1, 
A  Census — Nor  Aa(  Inqotsition 

Provisions  for  a  decen|(ilal  census  of  resi- 
dents were  made  In  the  grafting  of  the  Con-; 
stltutlon  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  purpose  of  the  censfls.  as  It  was  written 
Into  the  Constitution,  wfts  a  good  one — the 
apportionment  oif  Congrfeslonal  representa- 
tion. As  such,  it  was  a  tcliol  of  democracy. 

In  nearly  200  years,  th*  census  has  under- 
gone vast  changes,  and  Wpen  the  next  census 
Is  taken.  In  1970,  It  wlU,;much  more  closely 
resemble  a  marketing  siltvey  than  a  serious 
effort  on  the  part  of  ijhe  Government  to 
achieve  proportional  representation. 

Under  penalty  of   thei  law,  some  citizens 
will  be  required  to  ansl^er  as  many  as  120 
questions  covering  such 
Individual's    marital,    e( 
ment  and  military  hls< 

the   dollar,   from   all   sotlirces:    the  value   of 
property  owned  by  him  fr  the  rent  he  pays; 
the  nature  of  bathrooi 
whom  they  are  shared; 
non-possession  of  a  loi 
such  ;is  dishwashers, 
automobiles;  and  whetl 
"second"  home. 

Many  people.  Inch 
Jackson  E.  Betts,  Ohio, 
ment  intrudes  far  too 
sonal  life  of  the  Indll 
imder  the  threat  of  a  $1 
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bank"  containing  all  Information  which  is 
given  or  comes  to  the  government  on  each 
and  every  person  In  the  Nation.  Answers  to 
the  120  questions  would  provide  a  substan- 
tial "backbone"  for  the  dossier  of  each  per- 
son. 

To  end  the  proliferation  of  questions  and 
the  invasion  of  privacy.  Congressman  Betts 
has  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  10962)  which 
would  limit  to  eight  the  questions  which  the 
citizens  would  be  reqxilred  to  answer,  under 
penalty.  Thoee  questions  cover  his  name,  ad- 
dress, relationship  to  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold, sex,  date  of  birth,  race,  marital  status, 
and  the  number  of  visitors  in  the  hou.se- 
hold  at  the  time  of  the  census. 

It  would  seem  sensible  to  turn  marketing 
surveys  over  to  marketing  professionals  In 
private  Industry  and  limit  the  census  to  its 
constitutional  Intent.  Espyeclally,  the  Individ- 
ual should  not  be  required  by  law  to  answer 
the  extraneous  questions.  Congressman  Bett's 
measure  should  be  passed. 

[From  the  New  Orleans    (La.)    Statee-Item, 

Mar.  22,   1968) 

Long  Federal  Nose 

Pl.ins  of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau 
to  get  too  personal  with  Its  1970  question- 
naire have  stirred  up  a  storm  of  protest 
across  the  country. 

If  the  increasingly  nosy  bureau  has  Its 
way,  citizens  could  be  fined  up  to  $100  and 
sentenced  to  60  days  In  Jail  for  failure  to 
answer  questions. 

How  many  people  share  your  bathroom? 
If  you  have  been  married  more  than  once, 
how  did  your  previous  marriage  end?  How 
do  you  enter  your  home?  What  Is  the  value 
of  your  property? 

Such  questions  are — or  should  not  be — 
none  of  the  federal  government's  business. 
Some  are  amazingly  absurd. 

Granted  there  are  a  number  of  questions 
which  are  necessary  to  the  obtaining  of  a 
meaningful  national  census.  But  such  ques- 
tions should  be  as  limited,  general  and  Im- 
personal as  possible.  That  Is  the  way  they 
have  been  In  the  past. 

Uncle  Sam's  noee  already  Is  much  too  long 
for  the  comfort  of  many  Americans.  It's 
time  the  nation's  nose-counter  took  stock  of 
the  length  of  his  own  prying  proboscis. 

[WJBK-TV  editorial,  Detroit.  Mich.,  June  26, 

1968) 

Telling   All — Or   Else 

Some  powerful  people  in  Washington  are 
getting  set  to  ask  you  some  nosy  questions 
like  these: 

How  much  money  do  you  make?  Please  In- 
clude details  on  all  sources.  Including  ali- 
mony, welfare,  investments  and  pensions. 
What's  your  property  worth  or  how  much 
rent  do  you  pay?  What  do  you  own  In  the 
way  of  dishwashers,  TV  and  radio  sets,  auto- 
mobiles, or  perhaps  a  second  home?  What 
are  the  facts  on  your  marital,  employment, 
educational  and  military  background? 
Where  was  everybody  In  your  family,  in- 
cluding your  grandparents,  born? 

Unless  Congress  blows  the  whistle  soon  on 
eager  Census  Bureaucrats,  that's  the  extent 
to  which  you'll  have  to  teU  aU  in  1970 — or 
face  a  $100  fine  or  60  days  In  Jail.  And  there 
are  more  than  100  other  intimate  questions 
in  the  $200  million  dollar  census  project — 
including  with  whom  do  you  share  your 
bathrooni? 

Ohio  Congressman  Jackson  Betts  Is  lead- 
ing a  fight  to  limit  mandatory  questions  to 
name,  address,  age,  sex,  race,  marital  status, 
and  who's  visiting  In  your  home  at  the  time 
of  census.  Mr.  Betts'  bill  would  make  the 
more  obnoxious  snooping  strictly  voluntary. 

But  the  Congressman  tells  TV2  that  Cen- 
sus Bureau  pressure  has  his  bill  In  trouble. 
That's  where  a  short,  angry  note  from  you 
might  help.  If  you  agree  that  the  census 
should  be  restored  to  Its  original  purpose — 
counting  people,  not  grilling  them — let  your 


Senator  or  Congressman  know  about  it  now, 
while  there's  still  time. 

[Prom  the  Perth  Amboy   (N  J.)   Evening'- 
News,  June  19,   19681 

Cubbing  ths  Census  Threat 

It  Is  only  two  years  before  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  will  begin  Its  tivsk  of  compiling 
the  nation's  population  count. 

Under  the  new  set  of  questions  to  be  used. 
the  census  will  seek  considerably  more  per- 
sonal Uiformatlon  than  the  iiames  and  ages 
of  Americans. 

Many  citizens  will  be  asked  how  much 
money  they  have,  how  they  got  It  and  how 
they  spend  It;  if  they  work  for  a  living,  for 
whom  and  doing  what;  if  they  have  black, 
white,  red.  yellow  skins,  or  "other";  rent  paid 
or  value  of  the  dwelling;  telephone  number; 
maritiil  status  and  marital  history;  average 
bills  for  jitillties;  ownership  of  a  clotlics 
dryer,  washing  machine,  g.irbage  disposal 
unit,  freezer;  birthplace  of  both  parents;  ex- 
tent of  education;  number  of  bedrooms  and 
bathrooms;  plus  many  more  such  probing 
questions. 

The  new,  expanded  census-taking  forms 
have  aroused  a  storm  of  controversy. 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  compiling  of 
such  extensive  personal  Information,  far  be- 
yond the  normal  concept  of  a  census,  wll 
make  it  possible  for  the  federal  government 
to  have  a  complete  dossier  on  every  American, 
available  to  any  government  agency  or  official 
at  the  push  of  a  button  on  a  computer. 

Such  a  move  Is  repugnant  In  a  democratic 
society  and  Justifiably  gives  rise  to  the  terrors 
of  "Big  Brother"  government. 

The  new  census  plans  are  a  blatant  In- 
vasion cf  privacy  that  goes  against  the  grain 
of  all  Americans. 

The  threat  is  quite  real  because  an  Indi- 
vidual can  be  fined  $100  or  be  placed  In  Jail 
for  60  days  If  he  refuses  to  answer  the 
questions. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Rep.  Jackson  Betts 
of  Ohio,  a  bUl  Is  pending  In  Congress  that 
would  eliminate  that  penalty  from  all  but 
seven  questions :  Name  and  address;  relation- 
ship to  head  of  household;  sex.  date  of  birth; 
race  or  color;  marital  status  and  visitors  in 
the  home  at  the  time  the  census- taker  called. 

The  approximately  120  other  highly  per- 
sonal questions  could  be  ignored  without 
penalty. 

[Prom  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Sunday  World,  May 

26.  1968] 

The   Census   Controverst 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Censxis  Is  settled 
In  Its  own  mind  on  the  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed In  conducting  the  1970  count  of  the 
nation's  citizenry.  There  Is  some  question, 
however,  whether  the  process  of  counting 
Is  going  to  run  as  smoothly  as  the  Bureau 
believes. 

Congress  Is  upset,  and  growing  more  so, 
over  the  pattern  of  the  census  questionnaire 
that  has  been  prepared.  The  Bureau  plans  to 
do  much  of  Its  nose-counting  by  mall — a 
drastic  departure  from  past  practice.  The 
Issue  In  Congress  Is  not  with  the  mechanical 
procedures  Involved  but  the  nature  of  some 
of  the  120  questions  that  will  be  asked  If  the 
Bureau  carries  out  Its  plan. 

The  leading  advocate  of  alteration  In  the 
Bureau's  questionnaire  Is  Cong.  Jackson  E. 
Betts  of  Ohio.  He  strenuously  objects  to 
the  personal  nature  of  some  questions  and 
the  fact  that  thoee  being  polled  are  under 
compulsion  to  supply  answers.  Otherwise, 
they  face  $100  fines  and/or  60  days  in  Jail. 

Irr  specifics,  Betts  opposes  enforced  an- 
swers to  such  questions  as: 

Personal  Income,  dollar  for  dollar,  from 
all  sources — Including  public  assistance,  ali- 
mony, unemployment,  disability  Insurance, 
pensions  and  investments: 

The  value  of  personal  property  held,  or 
rent  p&ld; 
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A  complete  history  of  educational,  marital, 
employment  and  military  experience; 

If  bathroom  and  kitchen  facilities  are 
shared,  with  whom? 

Whether  the  police  owns  household  Items 
such  as  dishwashers,  television,  radio,  auto 
or  a  second  home.  Cong.  Betts  argument 
centers  on  the  purpose  of  the  census.  Its 
primary  purpose,  he  declares,  is  to  count 
heads  and  not  gather  hundreds  of  other  facts 
about  the  personal  life  of  Americans. 

"I  see  no  Justification  for  the  mandatory 
requirement  that  forces  all  citizens  to  pro- 
vide such  Information."  s.ays  Bett.s. 

We  agree  with  him.  We  don't  believe  per- 
sonal histories  and  facts  about  personal  mat- 
ters should  be  promiscuously  gathered  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  satisfy  the  \vhlms  of 
statisticians— particularly  if  there  is  even  a 
bare  posslbilltv  such  information  might  fall 
into  the  hands  of  commercial  Interests. 

It  is  sufficient  for  Government  purposes,  we 
think  that  Uncle  Sam  be  advised  of  the 
name,  address,  sex,  race  and  proprietary  in- 
terest of  each  of  Its  citizens.  Other  questions 
which  the  Census  Bureau  might  find  perU- 
nent  to  Its  needs  should  be  permissible  pro- 
vided the  citizen  is  given  the  ■■voluntary- 
privilege  of  answering  or  not  answering.  To 
require  mandatory  answers  to  deeply  per- 
sonal matters  Is  inimical  to  the  American 
process.  . 

Let's  have  a  competent  public  nose  count, 
bv  all  means.  Let's  leave  private  matters 
strictly  private,  as  they  should  be  in  a  free 
society. 

I  From  the  Takoma   (Wash.)    News  Tribune, 

May  25.  19681 

Who  Shares  Your  Bathroom? 

The    purpose   of   the   census    is    to   count 

people    But  the  1970  census  will  have  other 

objectives,  unless  Congress  soon  takes  a  hand. 

The  next  census,  as  presently  planned,  wants 

information  about  people. 

With  whom  are  your  bathroom  and 
kitchen  f.icilitles  shared?  What  is  your  in- 
come, dollar  by  dollar,  from  all  sources  In- 
--luding  public  assistance,  alimony,  unem- 
plovment  and  disability  Insurance,  pensions 
and  Investments?  What  is  the  value  of  your 
property,  or  the  amount  of  rent  paid?  What 
is  your  educational,  marital,  employment  and 
military  historv?  What's  in  your  home— 
dishwasher.  TV.  radios,  automobiles?  Do  you 
own  a  second  home?  Where  were  you  and 
vour  parents  born? 

The  temptation  of  many  would  be  to  ten 
the  government:  It's  none  of  your  business. 

But  that  could  get  you  60  days  in  jail  or 
a  $100  fine. 

Congress  may  take  a  hand  In  all  this.  Rep. 
Jackson  E.  Betts  of  Ohio  told  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  1960  census  failed 
to  enumerate  5.7  million  people  and  predicted 
a  greater  undercount  next  time  xmless  forms 
are  simplified.  He  and  27  like-minded  con- 
gressmen want  the  penalty  provision  re- 
moved from  all  taut  seven  essential  ques- 
tions—name, address,  age.  sex.  race,  head  of 
household  and  visitors  in  the  home  at  time 
of  census. 

This  approach  likely  would  get  more  ques- 
tions answered,  leaving  it  to  the  citizen  to 
decide  if  some  questions  are  too  personal. 
People  resent  having  their  government  com- 
pile a  case  history  on  them. 

[Prom  the  Lincoln  (111.)  Dally  Courier,  June 
8.  19681 
Opposes  Privacy  Invasion 
"Do  you  share  your  bathtub  or  shower?" 
•What  is  your  telephone  number?" 
"How   many   babies   has   your   wife  had?" 
"How    much    money    did    you    make    last 

These  are  personal  questions  that  most 
people  would  not  answer  to  complete  strang- 
ers But  they  may  have  to,  under  punish- 
ment of  a  $100  fine  and  60  days  in  Jail,  If 
\he  U.S.  Census  Bureau  gets  Its  way. 


Although  the  bureau  Is  empowered  by  the 
Constitution  simply  to  make  a  headcount 
every  10  years  so  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives can  be  apportioned,  the  bureau 
plans  to  ask  a  vast  number  of  questions  In 
1970  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
census  and  which  invade  the  privacy  of  the 
Individuals  who  have  to  answer  them. 

Rep  Jackson  Betts  (R-Ohioi.  who  leads 
congressional  opposition  to  the  proposed  en- 
larged census,  wants  to  make  the  answers 
voluntary  to  the  census,  except  for  a  few 
broad  questions  which  would  identify  Uie 
person's  sex,  age.  name,  and  address.  Belts' 
point  is  that  Americans  resent  being  com- 
pelled to  do  things.  He  believes  that  com- 
pulsory questions  will  sollclt'considerable 
false  or  erroneous  Information." 

Furthermore.  Betts  says,  "few  people  with 
less  than  a  10th  grade  education  could  com- 
plete the  form,"  however  well  intentioned 
thev  are  and  "there  were  an  estimated  17 
mililon  adults  over  age  25  In  1960  with  only 
an  eighth  grade  education." 

An  inaccurate  count,  Betus  points  out.  win 
Epriouslv  affect  "congressional  districting" 
which  is  the  constitutional  purpose  of  the 
census. 

Betts  has  proposed  legislation  to  void  com- 
pulsory answers  to  questions  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  intended  purpose  of 
the  census.  The  public,  by  urging  members 
of  Congress  to  support  Belts'  l.->gislation.  can 
avoid  an  unnecessary  and  unreasonable  in- 
v.tsion  of  its  privacy. 


Well,  you'd  better  not. 

Not  If  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  gets 
its  way  In  the  1970  census.  Questionnaires 
already  pre-tested  In  several  cities  contained 
these  questions  and  99  more  like  them  filling 
20  full  pages. 

What's  more,  before  they  came  to  tne 
attention  of  the  House  Committee  on  Inva- 
sion of  Frlvacv,  there  were  other  questions 
relating  to  your  voting  habits,  religious 
preferences  and  social  security  number 
(Which  of  course,  would  firmly  identify  you 
with  an  otherwise  anonymous  question- 
naire) . 

And  that's  not  all.  . 

If  the  Census  Bureau  gets  its  way  with 
legislation  now  before  the  Congress,  it  will 
cost  you  $100  and  60  days  in  Jail  to  refuse  to 
answer  whatever  questions  the  Bureau 
choo.ses  to  Infiict  on  you. 

We  have  a  census  because  the  Constitution 
savs  that  ■Representatives  and  direct  taxes 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
states  .  .  according  to  their  respective  num- 
bers "  and  directs  a  re-count  every  ten  years. 
What  the  above  questions  have  to  do  with 
this  Constitutional  requirement  beats  me. 
but  I  do  know  one  thing— if  the  proposed 
penalties  for  not  answering  are  adopted  ond 
I  get  one  of  those  long-form  questionnaires 
I  expect  to  get  a  two-month  vacation  In  a 
very  exclusive  place  at  the  bargain  price  of 
just  $100. 

Maybe  111  see  you  there! 


(From   the  Newark    (Del.)    Weekly.   May  29. 

1968] 

On  the  Contr.\ry 

(By  Bob  Cunningham) 

1  wonder  how  many  of  you  would  be 
willing  to  answer  if  you  were  approached 
tav  a  stranger  asking  the  following  questions. 

'  1     How  many   babies  have   you   had,   not 
counting  stillbirths? 

2  Have  you  been  married  more  than  once  > 
3.  Did  your  first  m.irriage  end  because  of 

the  death  of  your  wife  or  hu.sband? 
4  Where  did  you  live  In  April.  1962? 
5.  What  was  your  major  activity  in  April. 

1962? 

6  Where  were  vour  parents  born? 

7,  What  is  the  value  of  your  property? 

8.  What  Is  your  rent? 

9  What  did  your  sales  of  crops,  livestock 
and  farm  products  amount  to  last  year? 

10  Did  you  work  at  any  time  last  week? 

11  What  was  your  income  last  year,  dol- 
lar by  dollar  from  all  sources,  including  ali- 
mony, public  assistance,  pensions.  Invest- 
ments, etc.? 

12  What,  in  detail,  are  your  educational, 
marital,  military  and  employment  histories? 

13  What  are  the  names  of  the  people  who 
share  your  kitchen  and  bathroom  facilities? 

14  What  radio  and  television  sets,  dish- 
washers and  other  household  appliances  do 
you  own? 

15  Do  you  enter  vour  living  quarters  di- 
rectly frorn  the  outside,  through  a  common 
or  public  hall,  or  through  someone^ else  s  liv- 
ing quarters? 

16  Do  vou  have  a  fiush  toilet,  and  do  you 
share  it  with  any  other  householders? 

17  How  did  you  get  to  work  last  week? 
Were  you  looking  for  work  or  laid  off  from 
your  Job? 

18  Is  thfere  a  telephone  by  which  people 
living  in  your  house  can  be  called?  What 
is  the  number? 

19.  How  many  bathrooms  do  you  have? 

20  Do  you  have  air  conditioning?  If  so.  do 
you  have  one  or  two  individual  room  units 
or  a  central  air-conditioning  system? 

21.  yviiere  did  you  live  In  October.  1962? 

My  guess  is  you  wouldn't  answer  many,  if 
any  of  these  questions.  In  fact,  you  would 
probably  tell  the  stranger  what  he  could  do 
with  his  questions,  and  you  might  even  offer 
to  punch  him  in  the  nose. 


I  From   the  Omaha    (Nebr.)    Sunday   World- 
Herald,  May  26.  1968 1 
Nobody's  Business 
Look  to  1970  and  something  like  this  can 

be  foreseen:  

John  Q.  receives  his  census  form  and  pro- 
ceeds to  fill  it  out. 

Name    Age.  Address.  Relationship  to  head 

of    household.    Sex.    Date    of    birth.    Race. 

Marital  status.  Number  of  visitors  on  hand. 

AU  right.  Answers  lUled  in;   now  to  mail 

it   Another  obUgation  of  citizenship  fulfilled^ 

But  wait.  What  are  these  other  sections? 

DoUar-bv-dollar  income  from  all  sources. 

Value  of  property  or  rent  paid.  Employment 

and  marital  history.  Bathroom  shared  with 

how  many? 

Nuts   to   that!    -None    of    your   business. 
John  Q.  scrawls  across   the  form.   Then   to 
the  mailbox. 

A  month  passes,  and  a  Census  Bureau 
field  man  is  on  the  front   porch. 

•Perhaps  vou  misunderstood,  sir.  II  is 
mandatory  tliat  the  survey  form  be  filled  out 
in  entirety." 

"Sez  you.^'  Slam. 

Another    month    passes,     and    a    deputy 
United  States  marshal  is  on  the  front  porch. 
■  Sir,  I  have  a  warrant  for  your  arrest.  • 
•What  on  earth  for?  " 

■For  not  filling  out  all  the  blanks  on  the 
census  form  "  . 

\noiher  month  passes,  and  John  Q.  is  in 
court  The  penalty,  unless  he  talks  his  way 
out  of  it:  A  one-hundrcd-dollar  fine  or  60 
davs  in  jail.  . 

That's  about  how  it  could  go.  for  as  it 
stands  now.  the  1970  census  questionnaire 
contains  some  120  items,  many  of  which  will 
be  left  blank  by  thousands  or  millions  of 
Americans  who  will  feel,  with  John  Q..  that 
it's  nobody's  business  but  theirs  whether 
they  have  an  air  conditioner  or  when  they 
were  first  married. 

The  penally  provision  was  attached  early 
in  the  historv  of  the  census,  to  insure  that 
the  information  the  Government  needed  was 
complete  and  that  every  one  was  counted. 
However,  the  penalty  was  left  in  to  cover 
not  only  what  the  Government  needs  to 
Know,  but  what  it  wants  to  know. 

It  is  one  more  invasion  of  privacy,  one 
more  instance  of  an  arrogant  show  of  gov- 
ernmental muscle  directed  at  the  private  life 
ol  the  individu.-.l. 


( ocrur»te  cerusiis,  If 
ei  ther  throw  out  the 
ij  nke     the     answers 
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There  could  be  a  trem-  idous  to-do,  along 
the  lines  sketched  above.'  If  the  1970  census 
Is  conducted  as  now  plal  ned. 

It  would  save  everybo<l  y  a  lot  of  trouble, 
and    result   In    a    more 
the  Government  would 
prying     questions     or 
voluntary.  I 

A  number  of  Ctongrress^  len  have  suggested 

common-sense  alternate  ss. 

We  say  good  luck  to  hese  Congressmen. 
The  censxis  year  Is  not  fai  off.  and  the  trouble 
should  be  headed  off  bel  ire  It  has  a  chance 
to  develop. 

[From   the   Decatur    (UI  |    Review,   June   4, 
1968] 
Sensible  Question     for  Census 
Jackson   Betts.   a   littl  -heard    from    Ohio 
congressman,    asks    a    rfl  isonable   question: 
why  should  the  propo6e<    1970  cens\is  ques- 
tionnaire be  so  detailed? 

Admittedly,  there  is  I  luch  that  sociolo- 
gists, family  and  urbafl  planners,  govern- 
mental officials  and  bual  nessmen  can  learn 
from  census  figures.  Tli(  fact  that  current 
census  figures  are  far  fr(  m  being  current  Is 
a  matter  of  some  conc<  rn  to  statisticians. 
Su«g««ttons  have  been  r  ade  lor  taking  the 
census  every  five  years. 

In  1960.  according  t<  a  staff  report  In 
Trans-Action  magazine,  an  estimated  5.7 
million  people  were  u<  t  counted— 38  per 
cent  of  them  being  not  whites. 

•'One-fifth  of  all  non  vhlte  men  ages  25 
through  29  were  left  out  )f  the  census  count. 
One-tenth  of  the  totaUi  jnwhlte  population 
was  missed.  These  mis^  ing  nonwhltes  are. 
In  effect,  Ralph  Ellison  s  Invisible  men.' " 
Needless  to  say.  such  a  failure  to  obtain 
a  full  count  of  the  p(  irerty-sulken  racial 
and  ethnic  minorities  1:  the  big  cities  has 
major  poUtlcal  and  soclf  .  significance.  Many 
government  benefits  ai  i  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  straight  head-ci  unts.  One  Philadel- 
phia city  official  grumbl  id  that  the  govern- 
ment owes  his  city  "ten  i  Million  dollars." 

In  addition  to  Negro  t  len,  such  nonwhltes 
as  Amerlian  Indians  an  1  persons  of  Latin- 
American  origin  tended  to  be  overlooked. 

The  urban  ghettos  ani  I  poverty  areas  gen- 
erally are  the  sectors  of  *e  American  public 
that  don't  get  counted.  This  has  the  effect 
of  hiding  America's  pov(irty  even  more  than 
present  figures  Indicate,  Given  the  situation 
in  U.S.  cities,  the  1970  c  «sus  coiUd  be  more 
inacciirate  than  the  960  national  head 
count. 

It  is  doubtful  wheth^  r  Mr.  Betts  has  the 
answer  in  his  bUl  whicll  would  simply  limit 
mandatory  questions  t<  seven:  "Name  and 
address;  relationship  to  iiead  of  household: 
sex,  date  of  birth;  ra^  b  or  color;  marital 
status;  visitors  In  hom<  at  time  of  census." 
Other  questions  would  be  provided  for  on 
a  separate  form,  marki  d  voluntary,  which 
citizens  could  complete  t  >t  not,  as  they  chose. 
If  figures  are  to  be  va  id.  the  poUlng  must 
be  as  scientifically  obj<  ctlve  as  the  Census 
Bureau  can  make  It.  Ai  i  entirely  voluntary 
system  would  tend  to  create  a  distorted 
figure.  It  Is  more  likely  that  better  educated 
persons  would  respond  "o  the  questionnaire 
voluntarily  since  they  would  be  more  apt 
to  see  the  value  in  it.  But  a  true  Census 
Bureau  portrait  of  the  A  nerlcan  in  his  native 
lair  should  employ  th«  best  teclinlques  of 
scientific  sampling  ava  lable  to  It. 

Those  reiuslng  to  an  iwer  Census  Bureau 
figures  are  faced  with  ai  $100  fine  or  60  days 
in  Jail,  a  penalty  that  I  eems  unduly  harsh. 
Census  questionnaire  t  demand  to  know 
Income,  dollar  by  dolUx.  from  all  sources 
(something  the  ta«  f o(  ni  already  demands 
to  know  in  plains takini ;  detail,  so  why  not 
use  Its  over-all  figures?  ;  value  of  property, 
or  rent  paid;  educatloi]  al,  marital,  employ- 
ment and  military  hlsta  "y;  with  whom  bath- 
room and  kitchen  facill  ties  are  shared;  lists 
of  home  appliances  an4  so  forth. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  Betts  bUl.  why  not 
set  forth  certain  basic)  questions  to  which 
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everybody  must  make  reply,  plus  a  simplified 
list  erf  questions  which  may  be  answered 
voluntarily.  Then  the  government  wouldnt 
have  to  try.  In  order  to  pry.  Moet  will  co- 
operate If  they  don't  feel  Big  Brother  U 
asking   them   the   questions. 

(Rescriution    adopted    by    77th     Continental 

Congress    National    Society.    Daughters    of 

the  American  Revolution,  April  15-19,  1968) 

Bureau  or  Census  Invasion  of  Priv.^ct 

Whereas  the  census  of  the  United   States 

every  10  years  from  1790  has  been  authorized 

by    Congress    to   determine    the    number    of 

members   of    the   House    of    RepresentaUves 

from  each  state,  and  to  determine  how  many 

American  citizens  and  aliens  are  residents  of 

the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  there  Is  an  unfortunate  tendency 
to  utilize  census  takers  as  poll  takers,  and  to 
ask  long  Usts  of  personal  questions  not  con- 
nected with  establishing  populations  of  sUtes 
and  other  political  subdivisions;  and 

Whereas  in  1970  the  Census  Biueau  is  pre- 
paring to  collect  much  extraneous  data  with 
some  120  personal  questions  such  as  how  are 
you  fixed  for  plumbing;  what  door  of  your 
house  do  you  usually  enter;  do  you  share  your 
bath  with  anyone;  how  much  do  you  earn; 
what  rent  do  you  pay;  which  questions  must 
be  answered  under  penalty  of  a  $100.00  fine  or 
60  days  in  Jail;  and 

Whereas  legislation  has  been  Introduced  In 
Congress  which  would  limit  mandatory  ques- 
tions to  those  necessary  for  our  constitutional 
requirements  for  congressional  districting, 
answers  to  all  other  questions  to  be  volun- 
tary; 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society. 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  sup- 
port an  accurate  simplified  census  In  1970 
limiting  the  mandatory  questions  to  cover 
only:  Address,  names  of  all  residents  In 
household,  relationship  to  head  of  family, 
sex,  date  and  place  of  birth,  race,  marital 
stattis,  and  visitors  in  home  at  time  of  cen- 
sus; placing  all  other  questions  on  a  volun- 
tary basis,  and  eliminating  a  penalty  for  fail- 
ure to  answer  the  voluntary  questions,  thus 
obtaining  all  essential  information  necessary 
for  federal,  state  and  local  governments,  and 
at  the  same  time  protecting  the  rights  of  In- 
dividual privacy  as  guaranteed  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America. 


velopmcnt  of  a  serious  backlog  of  Italian 
brothers  and  sisters  anxious  to  Join  their 
klnfolk  In  this  country.  Although  efforts 
were  made  to  reduce  this  backlog  they 
were  not  completely  successful.  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  to  meet  this  problem  related 
primarily  to  Italian  migrants  some  leg- 
islative changes  must  be  made.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Introduced  corrective  legisla- 
tion as  did  others.  I  believe  my  pro- 
posal—H.R.  13388— will  constitute  a  rea- 
sonable amendment  to  the  existing  la'w 
by  helping  to  reduce  the  backlog  of  de- 
serving Italian  applicants  without  jeop- 
ardizing the  pos.sibllltles  of  applicants  of 
other  nationalities  for  Uking  advantage 
of  immigration  opportunities  offered  to 
thcm.TIy  proposal  would  not  Increase  the 
total  number  of  immigrants  presently 
allowable  under  the  provisions  of  the 
law. 

The  legislative  change  in  my  proposal 
is  quite  simple.  It  would  provide  "special 
immigrant"  status  to  beneficiaries  of 
petitions  approved  for  one  of  the  prefer- 
ences under  section  203(a)(1)  through 
(6)  of  the  act  If  such  petition  had  been 
filed  prior  to  October  3,  1965.  and  to 
their  accompanying  spouses  and  chil- 
dren, provided  that  the  beneficiary  Is 
still  entitled  to  the  status  established  in 
the  approved  petition. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  will  take  ap- 
propriate action  on  these  remedial  pro- 
posals. I  am  confident  that  this  body 
and  the  other  body  as  well  will  give  such 
legislation  hearty  and  speedy  endorse- 
ment. 

This  Is  an  item  of  unfinished  busi- 
ness that  should  be  given  a  high  prior- 
ity for  completion  before  this  Congress 
adjourns. 

It  is  reasonable  legislation;  it  Is  es- 
sential legislation:  it  will  become  benefi- 
cial legislation.  There  Is  every  reason 
in  favor  of  its  enactment. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  LEGISLATIVE 
CHANGES  IN  THE  IMMIGRATION 
ACT 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of 
our  new  immigration  law  2  years  ago,  it 
was  anticipated  that  in  all  probability 
certain  adjustments  would  have  to  be 
made  predicated  upon  the  actual  expeii- 
ence  gained  from  administering  the  law. 

I  think  it  is  a  tribute  to  all  who  helped 
•write  the  present  legislation  that  the  act 
has  been  most  successful  in  achieving  a 
sound  and  equitable  basis  for  admitting 
aliens  to  this  country.  The  elimination 
of  the  deplorable  national  origins  quota 
system  has  helped  the  United  States  to 
Improve  immeasurably  its  foreign  Image 
and  proves  conclusively  the  beneficial 
results  predicted  at  the  time  of  the  laws 
enactment. 

One  problem  not  foreseen  by  any  of  us 
prior  to  the  laws  enactment  was  the  de- 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  REQUESTED  LEG- 
ISLATION TO  LOWER  THE  NA- 
TIONAL VOTING  AGE  TO  18  YEARS 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  days  ago  the  President 
proposed  legislation  which  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  young  people  throughout 
this  country. 

These  are  trying  days  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, but  they  are  even  more  trying  for 
our  teenagers  who  are  just  now  attempt- 
ing to  bridge  the  gap  between  youth 
and  maturity. 

I  have  great  feeling  for  all  the  youth 
who  today  face  the  dilemma  of  being  ex- 
pected to  react  and  perform  as  adults 
even  to  making  the  supreme  sacrifice  for 
their  country  in  the  rice  paddies  of  Viet- 
nam yet  being  categorized  as  children 
and  denied  any  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  social  and  political  deter- 
minations which  shape  their  lives  and 
those  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

Yes,  these  are  particularly  frustrating 


days  for  many  of  those  who  begin  to 
emerge  from  the  cocoonlike  wrappings 
of  parental  domination  and  adult  con- 
ceived restrictions  to  a  newfound  free- 
dom of  self-determination.  To  many  of 
them  this  new  freedom  is  as  heady  as 
new  wine,  but  to  many  of  them  the  shiny 
new  responsibilities  for  being  their  own 
boss  are  much  more  frustrating  than 
having  to  respond  to  external  controls 
dictated  by  their  elders. 

Some  of  them  are  not  entitled  to  more 
freedom  or  greater  recognition.  Some 
of  them  have  not  yet  earned  a  right  to 
participate  fully  as  an  adult.  But  such 
are  In  the  minority.  They  represent  the 
socially  Immature  who  respond  to  pres- 
sures by  emotional  reactions  rather  than 
by  any  mental  process.  They  are  the 
ones  who  think  with  their  glands  in- 
stead of  their  brains.  They  are  the  ones 
who  find  it  easier  not  to  conform  to  so- 
ciety's established  rules  and  customs  but 
to  protest  and  demonstrate  without  ac- 
tually being  aware  of  what  they  are 
asainst  or  what  they  are  for. 

They  are  the  ones  who  in  protest 
against  the  "establishment"  find  them- 
selves the  willing  slaves  of  tlie  leaders  of 
the  lunatic  fringe  who  manipulate  them 
as  though  they  were  puppets  on  a  string. 
They  are  the  ones  who  think  that  an 
unkempt  appearance — whether  it  be 
beards  and  flowing  hair,  unwashed 
bodies  and  filthy  garments,  or  loose  and 
shoddy  moi-als— give  them  the  solace  and 
the  distinction  to  which  they  n.'jpire. 

But.  thank  God,  these  sorts  of  young 
Americans  are  in  such  a  small  minority, 
and,  thank  God.  most  of  America's  young 
people  are  cast  in  the  same  mold  as  the 
millions  of  American  citizens  who  for 
generation  after  generation  have  given 
our  country  its  life  blood  and  nourish- 
ment to  make  it  one  of  the  richest  and 
successful  nations  in  the  world. 

Because  most  young  people  are  what 
they  are  today  and  because  they  respond 
to  adult  demands  placed  upon  them  by 
an  adult  world,  I  think  it  is  only  right 
and  just  that  they  receive  privileges  com- 
mensurate with  their  responsibilities  as 
full-fledged  American  citizens.  I  see  no 
justice  In  demanding  that  18-year-old 
boys  register  for  military  service  yet  be 
precluded  from  registering  at  the  polls. 
I  see  no  justice  in  demanding  that 
18-year-olds  complete  a  tour  of  military 
service  so  rugged  and  so  demanding  that 
it  tests  the  mettle  of  mature  men.  yet 
these  same  young  men  are  denied  the 
right  to  fight  their  country's  political 
issues  through  use  of  the  ballot. 

I  feel  strongly  that,  if  our  youth  are 
deemed  old  enough  to  defend  their  coun- 
try, they  should  likewise  be  deemed  eli- 
gible to  vote.  Because  of  my  firm  convic- 
tion. I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  the  pro- 
posal to  lower  the  national  minimum 
voting  age  to  18  years  from  its  present 
21  years,  obtaining  in  all  States  except 
Georgia.  Kentucky.  Hawaii,  and  Alaska. 
I  hope  that  this  Congress  will  act  speed- 
ily and  favorably  on  this  legislation.  It 
will  be  a  legislative  achievement  for 
which  we  can  all  be  proud. 

I  know  that  there  will  be  some  who 
will  oppose  this  proposal  on  the  basis 
that  youth  do  not  have  the  maturity  of 
judgment  to  be  able  to  vote  intelligently. 


I  dismiss  this  argument  as  emanating 
from  the  "fossil  fringe"  that  has  not  kept 
contact  with  young  people— people  who 
are  afraid  to  have  the  status  quo  upset. 
Such  an  argument  is  also  groundless  be- 
cause it  assumes  that  "maturity  of  judg- 
ment" Is  suddenly  achieved  by  youth  m 
some  mystic  and  readymade  manner.  It 
is  only  by  the  active  and  fullest  partici- 
pation in  our  governmental  processes 
that  young  people  can  develop  the  ma- 
turity which  will  make  them  not  only 
good  citizens  but  prepare  them  for  the 
leadership  which  all  too  soon  they  will 
have  to  take  over. 

But  I  am  confident  that  if  and  when 
voung  people  acquire  the  right  to  vole— 
the  privilege  of  the  franchise— they  will 
also  recognize  the  responsibilities  that  go 
with  such  a  right  and  privilosc. 

Young  people  owe  it  to  themselves  and 
to  their  counti-y  to  be  intelligent  voters. 
They  need  to  examine  the  record  of  every 
candidate  and  to  evaluate  his  qualifica- 
tions. 

They  must  detennine  how  cveiT  candi- 
date stands  on  the  issues  in  which  they 
have  strong  Interests. 

They  must  avoid  being  stampeded  into 
support  of  any  candidate  oy  election 
"gimmicks"  and  political  pressures. 

I  hope  that  when  they  have  made  the 
choice  of  the  candidate  they  intend  to 
support,  they  will  solicit  support  for  him 
from  their  families  and  friends.  Weigh- 
ing the  arguments  of  others  for  or 
against  their  candidate  should  Strength- 
en their  o.vn  support  of  him  or  cause 
them  to  reject  him  before  their  votes  are 
cast  and  perhaps  lo.st. 

Thcv  would  be  wi.so  to  weigh  endorsing 
pu'Dlic'  program.s  r.ntil  they  can  deter- 
mine v.hcther  liie  tax  dollars  which  they 
must  help  contribute  will  justify  the  ex- 
penditures entailed. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  confident 
that  besides  being  intelligent  voters 
young  people  will  become  loyal  support- 
ers of  the  candidates  whom  they  have 
endorsed  and  helped  to  elect.  So  long  as 
this  elected  official  follows  his  pre-elec- 
tion promises  and  strives  to  represent 
them  and  the  majority  of  other  voters 
they  will  give  him  their  support.  You  and 
I  know  that  too  often  a  successful  candi- 
date finds  himself  a  lonely  and  discour- 
aged individual.  Too  often  the  criticisms 
leveled  at  him  for  doing  some  things 
and  not  doing  others  outnumber  by  far 
any  recognition  of  the  job  he  is  doing  in 
behalf  of  his  noncomplaining  constitu- 
ents. But  young  people  possess  an  inher- 
ent honesty  which  makes  them  feel 
equally  inclined  to  praise  as  to  complain 
to  their  elected  representative. 

The  closer  that  youth  maintains  ties 
with  their  ballot  choices  after  election, 
the  greater  will  be  their  own  particiiJa- 
tion  in  our  democratic  process  of  main- 
taining a  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people. 

A  good  many  young  voters  will  come 
from  the  category  of  "newer  Ameri- 
cans"— the  sons  and  daughters  or  the 
grandsons  and  granddaughters  of  Ameri- 
cans bom  in  foreign  lands.  They  not  only 
have  a  priceless  heritage  handed  down  to 
them  by  their  forebearers,  but  they 
doubtless,  have  a  keener  appreciation  of 
the  meaning  of  liberty  and  the  value  of 


being  free.  They  should  count  themselves 
fortunate  to  have  received  from  their 
parents  and  grandparents  their  oft- 
voiced  stress  of  the  advantages  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship.  These  young  people  are 
b!es.sed  indeed  to  liave  grown  up  with 
their  ciders'  example  of  obedience  to  law 
and  their  patriotic  self-assumption  of  the 
role  of  guardians  of  our  treasured  bless- 
ings of  liberty.  For  nowhere  in  America 
can  one  find  anyone  more  loyal  or  more 
patriotic  than  the  citizen  who  came  here 
as  'an  immigrant  and  hp.s  established 
himself  as  a  proud  and  respected 
American. 

Youth  about  to  bz  given  the  voting 
privilege  should  ponder  well  their  treas- 
ured heritaare  and  harken  to  the  words 
sixjken  by  those  who  have  been  forced  to 
earn  their  American  citizenship  and  who 
now  appreciate  its  significance. 

I  wish  all  of  these  new  \'oters  well  as 
tliey  enter  into  these  new  re.sponsibili- 
ties  of  citizenship  which  I  hope  will  soon 
be  theirs  and  I  hope  they  enjoy  to  the 
fullest  the  blessings  which  will  come  to 
tiicm  as  they  bcc^m?  fully  recognized 
adult  citizens. 


IE  AVE  THE  VA  ALONE 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  r^sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  body  of  the  Record  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  .there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
f  :om  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
important  charatceristic  of  the  Veterans' 
/Administration  is  its  Independence  and 
singleness  of  purpose  in  its  dedication 
to  the  caj.se  of  veterans.  When  the  Na- 
tion's veterans  program  was  first  takin:? 
shape,  the  benefits  then  granted  were 
administered  by  .several  agencies.  Fol- 
lowing Worid  War  I.  this  was  corrected 
and   today   we   have  one   great   agency 
dedicated  exclusively  to  the  administra- 
tion of  veterans'  benefits.  From  time  to. 
time,  other  agencies  ti-y  to  build  an  em- 
pire  by   taking   pieces  of   the   veterans 
program.  There  have  been  attempts  to 
remove   the  veterans  hoasing  program 
which  failed.  Several  years  ago,  there 
was  an  attempt  to  remove  the  vocational 
rehabilitation   program   from   the   Vet- 
erans'  Administration   and   there   have 
been  a  number  of  attempts  to  break  up 
the   Veterans'    Administration    hospital 
and  medical  program. 

The  latest  effort  by  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Cohen, 
Is  one  more  effort  in  a  long  series  of  at- 
tempts to  build  other  agencies  by  taking 
portions  of  the  veterans  program.  I  am 
unalterably  opposed  to  dividing  any  por- 
tion of  the  veterans  program  among 
other  agencies. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  major  veterans 
organizations  share  this  opposition  and 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  a  vast 
majority  of  the  Congress  supports  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  its  pro- 
grams as  presently  organized. 

I  have  read  with  interest  Secretary 
Cohen's  letter  dated  July  1,  1968,  in 
which  he  expressed  dismay  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
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mittee  had  gained  the  idea  that  HEW 
was  seeking  to  take  ovei<  policy  control  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
system.  I  have  also  iread  Secretary 
Cohen's  letter  dated  Ju  ic  14,  1968,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Preside  it.  and  his  at- 
tached report.  It  is  di  Scult  for  me  to 
imagine  how  the  case  !ould  have  been 
stated  more  clearly.  :  ecretar>'  Cohen 
recommends  to  the  Pre  ident  that  he  be 
made  the  President's  s<  le  and  chief  ad- 
viser on  Federal  liealtli  policy.  A  clue  to 
the  extent  of  the  contri  I  which  he  seeks 
to  exercise  is  revealed  i  i  a  final  draft  of 
the  report  dated  May  1|  .  1968,  in  which 
the  Secretary  complaiilB  that  until  his 


of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  increase  his  already  vast 
bureaucracy  at  the  expense  of  the  Na- 
tion's veterans,  I  have  today  introduced 
a  resolution  which  expresses  the  unalter- 
able opiwsition  of  this  body  to  any  such 
plan.  I  urpe  that  the  resolution  be  con- 
sidered favorably  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 


cepted,  he  will 

luni.sh  guidance 

lection  of  sites 


recommendations  are 
not  be  in  a  position  to 
on  such  issues  as  the 
for  VA  hospitals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sel«  rtion  of  sites  of 
VA  hospitals  is  none  o  '  " 
the  S€cretar>-  of  Health  Education,  and 
Welfare.  I  have  been  ope  of  those  who 
has  believed  that  there 
congressional  participa 
tion  of  sites  of  VA  ho 
this  is  a  task  which  can 
by  the  President  and  th 
interests  of  veterans 
needs  without  any  assii 
retaiT  Cohen. 

The  Veterans'  Admin 
and  medical  system  is 
cal  program  in  the  w 
leadership  and  it  has 
able  success.  I  know  o 
make  the  same  claims 
health  programs  and  h 
tered  by  the  Departme 
cation,   and  Welfare, 
has  all  he  can  do  to  s 
own  Department  befo 
take  over  the  policy  c 
agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  althou 
principally  concerned 
Sec  ret  a  IT  Cohen's  red 
the  VA.  I  wish  to  make 
not  believe  that  the  Se 
Education,  and  Welfar 
seeking  policy  control 
ment  of  Defense  and  itslknedical  and  hos- 
pital program.  The  obligation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  sertiicemen  and  their 
families  and  to  veteran: 
their  coiuiiry  during  a 
ferent  from  the  genen 
the  public.  The  them 
recommendations  see 
militaiy  and  veterans 
should  be  equated  aga 
the  general  populalioW 
this  is  true.- We  have  a  moral  obligation 
to  active  duty  sei-vicen  en  and  men  who 
have  served  during  a  i.  priod  of  war  and 
this  obligation  deserves  priority  atten- 
tion from  the  Federal  <lovernment.  Vet- 
erans and  servicemen  fave  enjoyed  this 
priority  of  consideratiqii  for  the  last  50 
years,  and  I  see  notl  ;ng  in  Secretary 
Cohen's  recommendati  ns  that  has  con- 
vinced me  that  the  tw  )  largest  medical 
systems  in  the  woi  d.  which  have 
achieved  immense  su  ;cess,  should  be 
made  secondai-y  in  p;  icy  matters  and 
control  to  the  Administj  ator  of  the  small- 
est of  the  major  Federal  medical  syst-ems. 
In  the  belief  that  mj  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representati  es  would  wish  to 
express  similar  opposi  ion  to  the  plans 


should  be  more 
Ion  in  the  selec- 
itals.  Certainly 
le  accomplished 
Congress  in  the 
d  their  health 
:ancc  from  Scc- 

;tration  hospital 
le  largest  medi- 
•Id  under  single 
ihieved  lemark- 

lew  who  would 

success  for  the 
ispitals  adminis- 

of  Health,  Edu- 
lecretary  Cohen 
laighten  out  his 

attempting  to 
itrol  of  another 

we  have  been 
er  the  effect  of 
.mendations  on 
t  clear  that  I  do 
etary  of  Health, 
[has  any  business 
iver  the  Depart- 


who  have  served 

me  of  war  is  dif- 

health  needs  of 

of  Mr.  Cohen's 

to  be  that  the 

ledical  programs 

;ist  the  needs  of 

I  do  not  think 


WIBAUX   IS   NOT  HUNGRY 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  program  to  dis- 
tribute food  surpluses  to  the  needy  of 
America  needs  a  complete  overhaul  to 
orient  the  program  to  people  rather  than 
statistics.  To  preface  my  remarks  on  this 
subject.  I  will  srant  the  claim  that  there 
are  a  large  number  of  people  in  the 
United  States  who  are  suffering  from 
malnutrition.  That  this  claim  in  fact  is 
undisputed,  but  the  reasons  are  more 
complex  than  the  simplistic  charge,  -the 
Federal  Government  does  not  care  about 
the  poor."  Malnutrition  is  by  far  not  a 
rampant  problem,  but  the  existence  of 
any  hunger  problem  is  tragic  in  a  nation 
as  wealthy  as  the  United  States.  Hunger 
exists  in  some  untabulated  degree  be- 
cause of  poor  administration  of  food  as- 
sistance programs  and  for  lack  of  proper 
dietary  knowledge  among  the  poor. 

In  a  small,  but  self-sufficient  county  in 
my  district,  the  local  officials  were  given 
a  close  look  at  the  administrative  prob- 
lems that  have  allowed  the  incidence  of 
malnutrition  in  other  localities.  Just  as 
surely  as  there  are  conditions  of  hunger 
in  the  United  States,  there  is  not  one  in- 
stance of  hunger  in  Wibaux.  Mont.,  un- 
less perhaps  some  overweight  person  has 
restricted  himself  to  a  stringent  diet.  But 
officials  from  the  commodity  distribution 
program  in  San  Francisco.  Calif.,  trav- 
eled to  Wibaux.  Mont,,  and  told  lifelong 
residents  there  that  the  county  was  a 
poverty  area  in  need  of  their  help.  No 
matter  that  the  county  commissioners, 
welfare  officials  and  county  doctor  did 
not  know  about  this  problem.  Wibaux 
County  was  a  target  area  for  the  saving 
grace  of  USDA.  Now  if  this  were  a  vast 
area  crowded  with  tenant  farmers  or  a 
slum  neighborhood  with  the  anonymity 
of  the  big  city,  it  would  be  understand- 
able that  the  local  government  was  un- 
able to  pinpoint  a  needy  family  that  was 
not  receiving  proper  nourishment.  But 
Wibaux  County  has  only  1,700  people, 
nearly  all  of  whom  are  farmworkers, 
farmowners.  and  ranchers.  They  pro- 
duce most  of  their  own  food  in  abundance 
and  it  is  highly  nutritional.  Three  fami- 
lies in  this  county,  because  of  unfortu- 
nate circumstances,  are  receiving  wel- 
fare. They  are  well  sei-ved  by  county 
welfare  and  have  the  sympathy  and  help 
of  their  neighbors  to  make  ends  meet 
and  provide  meat  on  their  tables.  If  any- 
thing, Wibaux  should  be  an  example  of 
how  Americans  were  able  to  fare  for 
themselves  before  the  modern  day  of 


teeming  big  city  slums  and  a  Government 
that  tries  to  do  everything  for  everybody. 

The  embarrassment  of  Wibaux  ijeople 
did  not  start  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment although  it  is  Federal  officials  that 
are  continuing  to  bring  shame  to  the 
county.  It  all  started  when  a  group 
formed  under  Walter  Reuther.  the  Citi- 
zen's Committee  of  Inquiry  Into  Hunger 
and  Malnutrition  in  the  United  States, 
went  through  the  1960  census  and  began 
applying  hunger  labels  on  256  counties. 
To  the  shock  of  every  Montanan,  the 
county  of  Wibaux  found  itself  on  front 
pages  of  newspapers  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. County  officials  certain  that  it  was 
a  mistake  contacted  me  immediately  for 
help  in  correcting  this  misrepre.sentation. 
But  from  its  base  of  shaky  conclusions 
drawn  from  an  8-year  survey,  the  "citi- 
zens group"  refused  to  listen  to  the  in- 
formation from  the  only  people  qualified 
to  say  whether  anyone  in  Wibaux  County 
was  suffering  from  malnutrition.  The 
group's  mission  was  to  propagandize  Die 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  feed- 
ing the  needy  and  they  were  not  about  to 
admit  a  mistake.  Although  this  group 
had  no  official  status  and  no  expertise  in 
the  area  of  social  research,  the  findings 
received  broad  public  notice  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  swallowed  the  claims 
whole.  The  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture was  not  as  naive  and  set  about 
to  ask  the  named  counties  about  the  re- 
port. In  a  study  published  by  the  Agri- 
culture Committee.  June  11.  1968.  it  was 
stated: 

In  not  one  single  county  of  those  respond- 
ing were  there  current  cases  of  starvation 
reported  and  few  instances  of  hunger  as  a 
result  of  inability  to  buy  food  or  receive 
pubUc  assistance. 

The  committee  further  reported: 
Almost  all  the  cases  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition cases   were  blamed  on  Ignorance 
by    parents   as    to   what    constituted    a   bal- 
anced diet. 

The  officials  in  charge  of  commodities 
distribution  evidently  took  the  imofficial 
report  at  face  value  and  discounted  the 
congressional  committee  rep>ort. 

Two  weeks  later  the  Wibaux  County 
commissioners  had  a  visit  from  the  com- 
modity distribution  officials  and  learned 
that  the  people  of  Wibaux  were  going  to 
receive  free  food  whether  they  needed  it 
or  not.  Even  though  the  commissioners 
and  the  welfare  officials  assured  them 
that  the  food  was  not  needed  or  wanted, 
the  bureaucrats  persisted  in  their  deter- 
mination to  create  a  Federal  food  dis- 
tribution office. 

On  June  26  the  newspapers  of  Mon- 
tana announced  that  a  food  distribution 
program  would  be  started  in  Wibaux,  re- 
gardless of  the  lack  of  local  need.  On  the 
front  page  of  the  Billings  Gazette,  one  of 
Montana's  lar:aest  daily  newspapers,  was 
the  headline.  Food  Forced  on  Vv'ibaux." 
Immediately  below  was  an  article  that 
shows  the  lack  of  cooidination  in  the 
free  food  agency.  Under  the  headline. 
•Meanwhile  Aid  Delayed."  the  Associated 
Press  reported  that  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gram requested  by  the  commissioners  of 
Glacier  County.  Mont.,  had  been  denied 
because  the  county  was  not  among  the 
38  areas  designated  for  relief  this  month. 
Glacier  applied  for  food  stamps  in  March 
of   1967  and  was  unable  to  obtain  as- 


sistance 16  months  later.  Wibaux  re- 
ceived its  official  rating  during  Uie  first 
week  of  June  and  by  the  end  of  the 
month  was  approved  for  food  aid  over 
the  better  judgment  of  the  county  offi- 
cials within  the  month.  . 

To  tmderstand  how  Wibaux  received 
the  indistinct  designation,  you  have  to 
understand  the  county  better  than  the 
Reuther  grouo  obviously  did.  By  stand- 
ards set  for  New  York  City  and  other 
metropolitan  areas,  the  average  income 
in  Wibaux  is  probably  low.  A  farmworker 
who  receives  $'250  a  month  in  Wibaux  is 
far  better  off  than  a  laborer  in  a  large 
city  who  earns  $5,000  a  year.  The  $250 
salary  Includes  housing  and  in  many 
cases  subsistence.  The  Reuther  group  did 
not  take  this  into  consideration. 

After  the  county  officials  were  con- 
vinced that  the  food  distribution  bureau- 
crats were  not  going  to  take  their  word 
for  the  lack  of  hungry  people  in  their 
county,  they  asked  the  officials  to  take  a 
survey  to  find  out  If  there  were  hungry 
people  in  the  area.  The  Federal  know-it- 
alls  refused,  saying  they  did  not  want  to 
waste  money  to  prove  a  foregone  con- 
clusion At  this  point  the  commissioners 
stated  that  they  opposed  the  food  dis- 
tribution plan  because  it  was  not  ncedea 
and  because  it  would  cast  an  image  on 
the  county  that  was  untrue  and  damag- 
ing They  also  decided  to  seek  an  injunc- 
tion against  the  Federal  Government  set- 
ting up  a  food  program  without  local 
cooperation. 

Charles  Ernst  of  San  Francisco,  dis- 
trict director  of  the  consumer  food  pro- 
gram, pronounced  the  decree  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  give  out  free 
food  in  Wibaux  with  or  \\1thout  the  ap- 
proval of  the  county  board.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  Wibaux  will  have  forced  feed- 
ing as  a  mandate  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  decision  was  made  and 
upheld  in  Washington  over  the  protest 
of  the  Governor  of  Montana,  the  county 
commissioners,  the  welfare  department 
of  the  county,  and  myself. 

Wibaux  will  probably  have  a  free  food 
center  within  the  next  few  weeks  unless 
Agriculture  Secretary  Orville  Freeman 
listens  to  reason  and  reverses  the  deci- 
sion of  the  commodity  distribution  offi- 
cials. But  the  office  will  be  the  loneUest 
place  in  town  and  whoever  is  sent  to  staff 
it  will  be  the  most  unpopular  person  in 
town  Unless  the  Government  changes 
the  criteria  for  qualifying  for  food  as- 
sistance, no  one  in  Wibaux  will  be  able 
to  receive  the  food  and  even  if  the  re- 
quirements are  completely  suspended,  I 
doubt  if  anybody  in  Wibaux  is  going  to 
walk  to  the  giveaway  office  with  their 
hand  out.  ^  ^^  . 

Oh.  yes,  the  good  people  of  the  county 
also  offered  a  $100  reward  to  the  person 
who  could  find  the  hungry  person.  Please. 
Mr.  Secretary,  reconsider  before  you  do 
damage  to  the  whole  program. 


Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Under 
Secretary  Joseph  W.  Barr  recently  pro- 
vided national  plarmers  with  much  food 
for  thought  In  his  statement  that  there 
will  be  little  opportunity  for  cutting  the 
miUtary  or  diplomatic  budget  after  the 
Vietnam  war  if  the  current  policies  of  the 
Pentagon  and  the  State  Department  are 
continued.  This  sobering  statement  is 
particularly  important  because  most 
Americans  believe  that  our  national  ex- 
perience following  other  prior  military 
engagements  will  be  repeated  and  that 
there  will  be  a  sharp  reduction  in  the 
volume  of  funds  committed  to  global  de- 
fense objectives,  with  consequent  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  money  available 
for  civilian  projects. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  in  de- 
tail the  basis  upon  which  Secretary  Barr 
has  made  his  prediction,  although  one 
reads  his  speech  with  the  conviction  that 
he  has  made  a  serious  and  infonned  at- 
tempt to  calculate  possible  Federal 
siiending  in  this  area  in  the  postmilitary 

period.  ^  , 

The  point  is  that  we  need  desperately 
to  make  some  determination  of  our  pri- 
orities and  the  consequent  allocation  of 
our  assets.  We  have  discovered  that  even 
the  vast  resources  of  the  United  States 
are  not  limitless  and  citizens  of  all  shades 
of  thought  from  liberal  to  conservative 
arc  agreed  that  the  time  has  passed  when 
our  spending  policies  and  our  appro- 
priations can  be  established  in  hit  or  miss 
fasWon. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion again  to  my  bill— H.R.  15343— which 
establishes  a  commission  for  the  very 
purpose  which  I  have  been  discussing. 
Secretary  Barr  has  made  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  Nation  by  bringing  a 
possible  conflict  of  postwar  policies  into 
the  open  now.  He  has  stimulated  us  to 
thinking  now  rather  than  when  the  time 
of  revision  is  upon  us.  I  suggest  that  my 
bill  will  provide  a  vehicle  whereby  some 
resolution  can  be  made  of  the  dilemma 
which  Mr.  Barr  and  Profes.sor  Eckstein 
of  Harvard  have  suggested. 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to :  ^    .«  , , 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGSJ ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business.  ^  ^ ,     _ 

Mr.  Cahill  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


LET  US  ESTABLISH  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHADEBERG)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr   Halpern.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Goodell,  for  30   minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes  Monday, 
July  is;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.  , 

Mr.  Patman.  for  30  minutes,  todar: 
and  to  revise  and  extend  ills  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Betts  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  Hall  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  and  include  perti- 
nent material. 

Mr.  Philbin  in  seven  instances  and 
to  include  extraneotis  matter. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  in  three 
instances  and  to  include  extraneous 
mr.tter. 

Mr.  Wylie  during  the  consideration 
of  Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  1  following 
the  lomarks  of  Mr.  Poff. 

Mr.  Smith  of  California   'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois)  to  re- 
vi.se  and  extend  his  remarks  made  today. 
Mr.  Carter  prior  to  the  vote  on  H.R. 
14096. 

Mr.  Fascell  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  during  his  remarks  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  1. 

Mr  Kyros  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  the  remarks  he  made  today  on 
tlie  Public  Health  Services  Act. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SCHADEBERG)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  ZwACH  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Morton  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  POFF. 

Mr.  McDade  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  ScHERLE  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Keith.     ^ 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  DwYER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Springer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Berry  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  in  three  m- 
stances. 

Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Ashbhook. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Montgomery)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gilbert. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Dincell. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  Tenzer  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  Long  of  Mar>'land. 

Mr.  TuNNEY  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 

Mrs  Kelly  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New.  Jersey  In  two 
Instances. 

Mr.  Bevill.  ' 

Mr.  Nichols.  ♦ 

Mr.  Delaney. 

Mr.  Boggs. 

Mr.  Moorhead. 

Mr.  HuNGATE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dulski. 

Mr.  Rarick  ui  f  otir  insUnces. 
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Mr.  Brown  of  Californfi. 
Mr.  Whitener. 
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SENATE  BILLS  AND  JQINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERIJRED 


Dn  of  the  Sen- 
les  were  taken 
laiid,  under  the 


Bills  and  joint  resolul 
ate  of  the  following  tij 
from  the  Speaker's  tabU 
rule,  referred  as  follows;] 

S.  356.  An  act  to  permit 
and  operation  of  certain 
the  Michigan  National  Bai 
to  the  Committee  on  BnnkI    „ 

S  3065.  An  act  to  nmendlhe  Federal  Trade 
Commission   Act.  as  amended,   by  providing 
for  preliminary  Injunction.' 
tlons  of  the  act;  to  the  Coi 
state  and  Foreign  Commerc   . 

SJ.Res.  130.  Joint  resolv  Ion  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Federal  Tra  e  Commission  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  Ir  estlgatlon  of  un- 
fair methods  of  competltl  n  and  unfair  or 
deceptive  acts  or  practices  In  the  home  Im- 
provement Industry,  to  ex  and  Its  enforce- 
ment activities  in  this  ar  a.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Commltt  e  on  Intertstate 
no'l  Foreign  Commerce 


tie  estJtbllshment 

[iranch   offices   by 

Lansing.  Mich  ; 

ig  and  Currency. 


ENROLLED  BILL  I  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  fron  [  the  Committee 
on  House  Administratlo  i.  reported  that 
that  committee  had  exai  lined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  -toe  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  j^•ere  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker:    ; 

H.R.  3400.  An  act  to  ainend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  require  aircraft  noise 
abatement  regulation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H  R.  9063.  An  act  to  ani»nd  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  [Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  to  provide  lor  nhe  timely  deter- 
mination of  certain  claimaiof  American  na- 
tionals,  and    for   other    purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed]  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  33  minu|tes  p.m.  > .  imder 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
imtil  Monday,  July  15,  19168.  at  10  o'clock 
a.m.  ! 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr.  GAKMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  12766.  A  bill  to 
permit  the  vessel  Marpolc  to  be  documented 
for  use  In  the  coastwise  trade  (Rept.  No. 
1710).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  S.  510.  An  act  pro- 
viding for  full  disclosure  of  corporate  equity 
ownership  of  securities  under  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1711).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  18254.  A  bill  to 
amend  further  section  27  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920  (Rept.  No.  1712 1.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  18340.  A  bill  to 
amend  section  212(B)  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act.  1936,  as  amended,  to  provide  tor 
the  continuation  of  authority  to  develop 
American-flag  carriers  and  promote  the  for- 
eign commerce  of  the  United  States  through 
the  use  of  mobile  trade  fairs;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1713)  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers. 
House  Report  No.  1714.  Report  on  the  dis- 
position of  certain  papers  of  sundry  executive 
departments.  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1262.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  15757.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  extend  and 
improve  the  programs  relating  to  the  training 
of  nursing  and  other  health  professions  and 
allied  health  professions  personnel,  the  pro- 
gram relating  to  student  aid  for  such  per- 
sonnel, and  the  program  relating  to  health 
research  facilities,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1715).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
H.  Res.  1247.  Resolution  to  grant  additional 
travel  authority  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1716). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows; 

2051.  A  letter  from  the  peputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  irknsmlttlng  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  ixtend  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Commercial  Msherles  Research 
and  Development  Act  of  1*64;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Merchant   Marlie   and    Fisheries. 

2052.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  tijansmitting  a  re- 
port of  grants  approved  an(<i  linanced  wholly 
with  Federal  funds,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1120b  of  toe  Social  Security 
Act;   to  the  Committee  oniKvays  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  deliveirpd  to  the  Clerk 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By    Mr.    BLACKBURN: 

H.R.  18525.  A  bill  to  provide  training  and 
employment  opportunities  for  those  Indi- 
viduals whose  laclc  of  skills  and  education 
acts  as  a  barrier  to  their  employment  at  or 
above  the  Federal  minimum  wage,  by  means 
of  subsidies  to  employers  on  a  decreasing 
scale  in  order  to  compensate  such  employers 
for  the  risk  of  hiring  the  poor  and  unskilled 
In  their  local  communities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By   Mr.   BROOMFIELD: 

H.R.  18526.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty  if  certain  relatives  of  such 
member  died  while  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  in  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  COWGER: 

H.R.  18527.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty  If  certain  relatives  of  such 
member  died  while  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  In  'Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed   Services. 


By  Mr  DELLENBACK: 
H.R  18528.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  tlie  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty  if  certain  relatives  of  such 
member  died  while  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  In  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.    18529     A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenvie    Code    of    1954    In    relation    to    In- 
dustrial development  bonds;  to  the  Cummlt- 
tce  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H  R    18530.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Agrlcul- 
luriil   Marketing  Agreements  Act  of   1937  to 
require   hearings  on   the   adequacy  of  milk 
marketing  order  prices  under  drought  condi- 
tions;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

H.R.  18531.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  national  cemeteries  In  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  18532  A  bill  to  provide  a  Small  Claims 
Tax  Court;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  18533.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  Increases  in  the  benefits  payable  therf- 
under;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meaiis. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H.R.  i8534  A  bill  making  an  appropria- 
tion to  the  Office  of  Education  to  carry  out 
the  Bilingual  Education  Act  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

BvMr  ZWACH: 
H.R.  18535.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to  com-  ^ 
bat  area  duty  if  certain  relatives  of  such 
member  died  while  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  in  Vietnam:  to  the  Committee  on 
.^rmeU  Services. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R.  18536   A  bill  to  establish  a  community 
development  corporation  program  to  aid  the 
people   of   urban   and   rural   communities   In 
securing  gainful  employment,  achieving  the 
ownership  and   control   of  the  resources  of 
their  community,  expanding  opportunity  and 
stability    In    their   community,   and   making 
their  maximum  contribution  to  the  strength 
and  well-being  of  the  Nation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ ; 
H.F^.  18537.  A  bill  to  unify  and  consolidate 
the  rules  for  navigation  on  the  waters  of  the 
United   States;    to  the   Committee  on   Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN : 
H.R.    18538.   A   bill   to  establish   a   commu- 
nity development  corporation  program  to  aid 
the  people  of  urban  and  rural  communities 
in   securing   gainful    employment,    achieving 
the  ownership  and  control   of  the  resources 
of  their  community,  expanding  opportunity 
and  stability  in  their  community,  and  mak- 
ing   their    maximum    contribution    to    the 
strength   and   well-being   of   the  Nation;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
H  R.  18539.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of   members   of   the    uniformed   services    of 
eqvial   rank   and   years    of   service,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By    Mr.    JOHNSON   of   California    (for 
himself,     Mr.     Holifield,     Mr.     Utt. 
Mr.  McFall,  Mr.  Leocett,  Mr.  Waldie, 
Mr.  TUNNET,  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr.  RoY- 
BAL,  Mr.   Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Del 
Clawson,  Mr.  Burton  of  California, 
and  Mr.  Moss)  : 
H.R.   18540.  A  bill  to  provide  full  Federal 
financing  of  payments  made  under  the  pub- 
lic assistance  provisions  of  the  Social  Secu- 
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rlty  Act  to  recipients  who  do  not  meet  the 
duratlon-of-rcEldence  requirements  of  the 
applicable  State  plan,  where  such  payments 
must  nonetheless  be  made  because  of  court 
determinations  that  such  requirements  are 
unconstitutional;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and   Means. 

By   Mr.   McMILLAN: 
HR      18541.    A    bill    to    authorize     rein- 
surance   with    appropriate    loss    sharing    by 
IhP  District  of   Columbia   against   insurance 
losses   resulting   from   riots   and   other   civil 
disturbances,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
HR    18542.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a   tem- 
porary   period    the    import    duty    on    2.4,5- 
trlchlorophenoxyacetlc  acid;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOORE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Don- 
ohue.    Mr.    Cahill,    and    Mr.    Mac- 
Grecor)  : 
H  R    18543.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  make  the  visa 
numbers    remaining    unissued    on    June    30, 
1968    available  lor  immigrants  from  certain 
foreign  countries;  to  the  Committc-  on  the 

Judiciary. 

BvMr.RUPPE: 
H  R     18544.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    in    relation   to    in- 
dustrial development  bonds:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHERLE  (for  hlm.self.  Mr. 
Dennet,  Mr.  Devine.  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr. 
Watkins,  Mr.  Kyl.  Mr.  Roudebush, 
Mr.  Wtlie.  Mr.  Goodlinc,  and  Mr. 

SCHWENCEL)  : 

HR  18545.  A  blU  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  pav  the  special  pay  authorized 
under  section  310  of  title  37,  United  Slates 
code  to  certain  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  held  captive  in  North  Korea;  to 
the  Committee  on   Armed   Services. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 
H.R.   18546.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commu- 
nity   development    corporation    program    to 
aid'  the  people  of  urban  and  rural  commu- 
nities    in     securing     gainful     employment, 
achieving  the  ownership  and  control  of  the 
resources  of  their  community,  expanding  op- 
portunltv  and  stability  in  their  community, 
and  making  their  maximum  contribution  to 
the  strength   and   well-being   of   the  Nation 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 
H  R     18547.    A    bill    to    improve    the    laws 
relating  to  the  documentittion  ol  seamen  and 
for   other    purix)ses;    to    the    Committee    on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS: 
HJ  Res  1408.  Joint   resolution  creating  a 
Joint   Committee   To   Investigate   Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
BvMr.  TAYLOR: 
H  J  Res.  1409.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  the  terms  of  office  of  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United   States  and   In- 
ferior   courts;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

BvMr.  PATMAN: 
H  Con.  Res.  797.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  the  report  en- 
titled 'Commercial  Banks  and  Their  Trust 
Activities:  Emerging  Influence  on  the  Amer- 
ican Economy";  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Adminlsratlon. 

Bv  Mr.  ADAIR: 
H  Res   1263.  Resolution  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  system  be  continued 
in  its   present  orsanizatlonal  structure;    to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.  Pes.  1264.  Resolution    that    the    Veter- 
ans' Administration  hospital  system  be  con- 
tinued in  its  present  organizational  struc- 
ture; to  tlie  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  Privat« 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr    BRASCO: 

H  R  18548.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Bono-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  18549.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sal va  tore 
Scotto  D'Aniello;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  ,     ,  ,       ,„„„ 

H  R  18550.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luciano 
Dimino.  Antonina  Scarpulla  Dimlno.  and 
Maria  Giuseppina  Dimlno;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  BRAY: 
HR    18551.  A  bill  for  the  relief  oi  Chun- 
Ying  Sa:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicury. 
Bv  Mr.  BUTTON:  ,   ., ,   , 

HR  18552.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Llvlo 
Ceronl  and  Teresa  Ceronl;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  CELLER: 
HR   18553.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Abra- 
ham Yaiikelowltz;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    McDONALD  of  Michigan: 
H  R.  18554.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Genero.<;a 
Sisno;    to  the   Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv   Mr.   ROYB.'VL: 
H  R   18555.  A  bill  fur  the  relief  of  Tae  Hy- 
unc  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
HR  18556.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stevan 
S     Udlcki    and    Sekula    Churchich;     to    li.e 
Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H  R.  18557.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
LUi  Gek-Lee  Kho  Kim  and  Mr.  Jai  Uk  Kim; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H  R.  18558.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eng  Jen 
Hung-   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


RECREATION  IN  AN  AGE  OF  UNREST 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OK    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  July  12.  1968 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  a  presenta- 
tion entitled  "The  Age  of  Unrest  and 
the  Role  of  Park  and  Recreation  Person- 
nel," made  by  Dr.  Sal  J.  Prezioso,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president.  National  Recrea- 
tion and  Park  Association,  before  the 
New  England  district  conference.  Ports- 
mouth, N.H..  May  6.  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pre.sen- 
tation  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
The  Age  of  Unrest  and  the  Role  of  P.\RK 

and  recreation  personnel 
(By  Dr.  Sal  J.  Prezioso,  executive  vice  pres- 
ident. National  Recreation  and  Park  As- 
sociation, before  the  New  England  district 
conference,  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  May  6.  1968) 
Ladies   and   gentlemen,   America  is   in   re- 
bellion.   Rebellion    against    the    status    quo. 
traditions,  moral  and  ethical  values,  stand- 
ards and  conformity  among  others.  We  are 
living  in  an  era  of  flaming  passions.  Frustra- 
tions hidden  beneath  the  surface  of  Ameri- 
can society  have  bubbled  to  the  top.  America 
has  sown  the  wind  and  is  now  reaping  the 
whirlwind.    Mistakes    made    for   nearly    200 
years — many  of  which  were  not  even  realized 
at  the  time — these  mistakes  have  been  gatli- 
ering     Interest — compounded     annually — in 
the  vaults  of  human  hearts.  The  whirlwind 


generated  by  these  mistakes  is  now  erupting 
in  community  after  community  throughout 
this  great  land. 

Historically  speaking,  the  United  States 
seems  to  have  a  continuing  cycle  of  civil 
crises.  Since  our  earliest  days  there  have 
been  continuing  movements  among  dissatis- 
fied elements  of  the  American  population. 
Most  of  these  movements  were — in  present 
day  vernaciUar — '•non-violent."  But  there 
were  others  that  tlireatened  to  rend  the 
fabric  of  American  life. 

In  the  late  1700's  and  early  1800's  it  was 
the  farmers'  revolt,  such  as  the  '-Whiskey 
Rebellion  "  in  which  farmers  refused  to  pay 
federal  taxes  on  their  corn  liquor.  In  the 
1840's  and  50's  there  were  troubles  with 
Irish  immigrants  who  fied  Ireland  during 
the  "potato  famine"  and  became  the  "avante 
garde"  of  an  ocean  of  disadvantaged  Euro- 
peans who  soon  flooded  our  shores. 

Next  came  the  abolition  movement  which 
ciiinaxed  in  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruc- 
tion. We  are  still  living  in  the  anti-climax 
of  that  period  because  the  scars  have  not  yet 
healed. 

Tlie  Indian  wars— which  continue  to  range 
across  our  television  screens— provided  more 
internal  conflict  in  the  late  1800's.  While 
these  were  not  strictly  rebellions,  they  were 
conflicts  among  Americans. 

The  period  from  the  1890s  through  World 
War  I  provided  the  first  urban-related  unrest 
in  American  history.  There  was  labor  unrest 
that  reached  its  peak  with  the  famous  steel 
strikes  of  the  late  1890's.  There  were  move- 
mento  against  child  labor,  unspeakable  in- 
dustrial conditions,  and  a  host  of  other  ur- 
ban-related problems. 

During  and  after  World  War  I.  it  was  the 
women's  suffrage  movement:  then  prohibi- 
tion and  the  rise  of  gangsterism.  All  of  these 
were  civil  disturbances  in  different  forms. 


During  the  depression,  it  was  the  veterans' 
march  on  Washington,  bread  riots,  and  other 
manifestations  of  a  complete  breakdown  m 
American  economy.  Then  came  World  War 
11  and  the  rise  of  communist  Russia,  which 
sparked  the  communist  witch-hunt  of  the 
McCarthy  era  and  the  ostracizing  of  many 
unthinking  Individuals  who  thought  com- 
munism  was   the  wave   of   the   future. 

In  all  these  instances,  America  faced  a 
major  social  crisis.  They  were  times  that 
tried  men's  souls.  Everyone's  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  various  moves  and  counter- 
moves  of  the  opposing  factions.  .When  the 
disorders  were  finally  controlled,  Americans 
everywhere  took  stock  of  their  basic  altitudes 
and  beliefs,  in  most  cases,  adjustments  were 
made  in  fundamental  thinking  patterns, 
compromises  were  struck,  and  conditions 
changed. 

In  retrospect,  these  uphe.'ivuls  -v^ere  ac- 
tually turning  points  in  American  life.  They 
introduced  new  channels  for  the  stream  ol 
American  society.  And— on  the  whole— the 
changes  wrought  were  for  the  better.  Indeed. 
as  vears  went  bv.  the  new  privileges  be- 
c.ime    recognized    as    basic    human    rights. 

I  believe  we  have  a  parallel  situation  to- 
d;iy  Although  America  has  its  advocates  for 
change — dissident  inner  city  groups,  hip- 
pies flower  children,  and  peace  marchers- 
there  is  still  a  willingness  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people  to  understand  and  com- 
promise—just as  their  ancestors  did  in  the 

past, 

I  am  optimistic  that  Americans  will  again 
meet  the  challenges  of  today  with  positive 
action  that  will  bring  a  better  Am^fts^a^  feel 
that  the  country  is  on  the  brink  of  a  new  era 
of  prosperity— a  new  era  of  greater  progress, 
greater  hopes  and  greater  potential  than  at 
any  time  in  tht   past. 

For  today,  we  are  looking  at  a  future  that 
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will  see  the  end  of  poverty  In  this  country. 
A  futtire  that  la  ripe  with  plomlse  of  a  "good 
life"  for  everyone.  A  future  that  wUl  give 
every  man,  woman  and  cUUd — despite 
nge  race,  nationality,  or  a  genomic  statu 
the  opportunity  to  develop  his  physical  and 
mental  powers  to  the  fuU)ist  extent.  A  fu- 
ture that  wlU  break  the  chi  ilns  of  economic, 
social,  political  and  educational  serfdom  that 
has  prevailed  on  the  hum| 
iirst  man  walked  the  face 

I  don't  mean  that  all  th( 
solved.  Man  has  an  affinity 
for  himself  even  If  there  Is 
of  logical  reason  for  doing  __.  —  ^ 
of  life  will  continue  to  Jague  the  human 
race  But  It  Is  not  the  pr  Bsures  that  cause 
anxiety,  frustration  and  r  belllon— It  Is  the 
constant  strain  of  these  pt  ssures  that  cause 
people  to  lash  out  at  oth  rs.  Every  human 
being  has  a  breaking  polr  ;.  The  day-to-day 
problems  that  each  of  us  face  can  usually 
be  resolved  by  Ingenuity,  k  owledpe  or  a  mere 
shrug  of  the  shoulders.  ut  when  human 
beings  are  driven  to  extrei  les— are  truly  put 
to  the  test— constantly  fa<  !  chronic  poverty, 
social  and  cultural  deprlvi  tlon,  hunger,  and 
myriad  other  depressive  c  ndltlons— and  see 
no  way  but— then  they  c  n  be  expected  to 
light  to  "their  dying  breatt  against  the  forces 
that  surround  them.  It  Is  the  responsibility 
of  all  Americans  to  see  lat  no  individual 
American  or  group  of  Am  rlcans  Is  ever  put 
to  this  test. 

Todays  clvU  disorders  »re  not  so  wide- 
spread or  destructive,  o  murderous  that 
they  cannot  be  solved.  B  t  the  soluUon  re- 
quires understanding  afl<  a  willingness  to 
compromise.  Throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  coimtry,  here  are  two  ex- 
tremes in  conflict.  One  f  ctlon  has  reached 
the  bitter  end  in  a  contldUlng  chain  of  frus- 
tration, disappointment  Ind  disillusionment. 
The  other  Is  nghtlng  toinaintalu  the  stotus 
ciuo.  Between  these  grifips  l.s  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans  wfco  seek  compromise 
without  becoming  acftvely  committed  to 
either  faction. 

Ladies  and  gentlemeA  ...  the  forces  for 
radical  change  are  lately  disoreonized  at 
this  time.  The  one  m|in  who  could  have 
united  them  at  this  «lme— Doctor  Martin 
Luther  King— was  dedK  ated  to  non-violence 
and  attempted  to  lead  1  Is  people  by  making 
them  a  pressure  group.  Jurlng  his  last  days, 
there  were  indications  Lhat  his  own  move- 
ment had  passed  him  dv.  That  his  people 
were  ready  to  become  r  lore  than  a  pressure 
group.  That  they  neede.  1  culy  a  single  spark 
to    erupt    into    a    spont  meous    explosion   of 


violence.  That  spurk  w 
sasslnatlon.     Because 


s  :.fruck  by  his  as- 
he     uprisings     were 


sassiucnun.     iJt<.t.u.i^       .—      -I u 

spontaneous  and  had  n  »  ctlective.  dedicated 


leader,  they  took  the  f 


)rm  of  mob  actions. 


In    observing    the    res  ponse    to   these   up 
heavals  In  Washington.  D.C,  I  have  nothing 
but    prlase    and    admli  itlon    for    the    way 
things   were   handled. 

Business  Arms  worke<    hand-ln-hand  with 


public  officials   to  main 


,aln  needed  servU 


r->^'permarkeU  In  the  li  imedlate   vicinity 
the  disturbances  remal:  led  open  despite  tUe 


threat    of    destruction 
continued    to    provide 


throughout  the  city.  I  ublic  transportatitf 
continued  on  nearly  lormal  schedules  to 
permit  most  firms  an(  public  agencies  to 
maintain  buslness-as-t  Bual.  National  Rec- 
reation and  Park  Asso  datlon  headquarters 
in  the  heart  of  the  c:  ty  closed  early  each 
day  because  of  the  curf 
staff  appeared  for  w 
whole  troubled  period. 

Perhaps   the    most    I:  important    factor    was 
the   attitude   of   the   n 
you    know,    Washlngtoi 


City  in  the  United  Stat  rs  with  a  majority  of 
Negro  citizens,  yet  th(  number  of  persons 
participating  in  the  riots  was  relatively 
quite  smaU.  As  one  offlc  al  pointed  out.  If  the 
Negro  population  of  tt  i  city  were  to  simul- 
taneously revolt,  there  wouldn't  have  been 
anything    left.   But   tb  s   was   not   the   case. 


Utility    companlfes 
nearly    full    service 


rw,  but  nearly  all  the 
irk     throughout    the 


/n-on-the-street.    As 
Is    the    only   major 
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It  was  only  the  untrained,  unemployed,  un- 
derprlvUeged  Negroes  of  the  ghetto  areas 
that  participated  In  the  disturbances.  The 
responsible  Negro  citizens  In  the  commu- 
nity had  no  sympathy  for  this  rebellion. 
Their  chagrin  and  dismay  at  the  upheaval 
that  shook  the  city  matched — and  often  ex- 
ceeded—that of  white  residents.  Wherever 
possible  they  did  what  they  could  to  quell 
the  disorder.  In  some  areas  they  formed 
neighborhood  groups  to  protect  their  homes. 
They  assisted  police  and  firemen  In  locating 
areas  of  new  destruction.  They  reported  for 
work  when  they  considered  their  Jobs  vital 
to  the  functioning  of  the  city— although 
their  families  may  have  been  on  the  borders 
of   the   burning   areas. 

It  was  also  heartening  to  see  the  way  the 
white  community  responded  to  the  disorders. 
There  were  no  barriers  erected  between  the 
races.  The  major  concern  of  the  white  citi- 
zens was  to  Insure  that  their  Negro  friends 
were  safe  and  that  they  had  adequate  food, 
clothing  and  shelter.  This  comradeship  was 
echoed  throughout  the  city — wherever  while 
and  colored  employees  worked  together. 

And  so.  Washington  came  through  this 
major  crisis  with  a  renewed  community 
spirit  .  .  .  with  a  realization  that  Negro 
and  white  citizens  working  together  made 
a  whole  community  .  .  .  and  that  the  dis- 
orders were  not  caused  because  of  a  person's 
skin  pigmentation,  but  because  of  condi- 
tions that  were  an  outgrowth  of  his  hick  of 
opportunity.  But  there  Is  more  to  be  learned 
from  these  riots.  We  learned  that  no  amount 
of  legislation,  of  force,  of  platitudes,  or  of 
money  can  cure  this  chronic  cancer  that  fes- 
ters within  the  body  of  American  society.  De- 
spite Supreme  Court  decisions,  civil  rights 
legislation,  welfare  progranofl,  and  uU  the 
rest  .  .  .  the  ghetto-bound  Negro  wUl  not 
be  satisfied  unUl  he  Is  given  equal  oppor- 
tunities as  a  first-class  citizen,  and  accept- 
ance as  a  responsible  member  of  the  com- 
munity. This  is  not  an  easy  task  to  perform. 
What  cm  be  done  about  It?  Well,  I  feel 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring 
these  people  Into  the  mainstream  of  Amer- 
ican life.  We  must  provide  equal  oppcrtxmlty 
for  Negroes  to  achieve  positions  of  responsi- 
bility. I  don't  mean  that  they  should  be 
shown  favoritism— that  would  defeat  the 
purpose — but  I  do  mean  Uiat  they  should 
have  an  equal  opportunity  to  achieve.  In 
this  way,  Negro  Americans  will  no  longer  be 
stratified,  but  will  have  a  chance  to  rise  to 
positions  of  maximum  responsibility  based 
on  their  abilities. 

As  for  the  dissident  elements.  I  feel  they 
should  be  neutralized.  The  "hard  core"  lead- 
ers should  be  Isolated  from  their  followers 
by  eliminating  their  best  arguments  for  mob 
action.  By  that  I  mean,  we  shoiUd  provide 
more  opportunlUes  for  ghetto  residents. 

Our  one  hope  Is  for  the  future.  We  can 
either  make  positive  efforts  to  introduce  re- 
forms ...  or  we  can  continue  to  make  token 
gestures  that  will  further  sow  seeds  of  bo- 
clal  unrest. 

Short-range  federal,  state  and  community 
programs  to  provide  surplus  food,  financial 
assistance,  vocational  Ualnlng  and  other 
well-conceived  but  limited  programs  have 
failed  to  reach  the  core  of  the  problem.  Leg- 
islation and  court  decisions  likewise  have 
provided  only  a  goal  and  not  a  means. 

The  solution  lies  In  providing  an  active 
program  of  communication  along  a  broad 
front  of  conUct  at  the  community  level  .  .  . 
in  stimulating  a  free  flow  of  ideas  and  un- 
derstandlng  in  an  Integrated  society  .  .  . 
and  In  each  person  taking  an  active  personal 
interest  In  solving  this  serious  problem. 

The  one  community  agency  that  provides  a 
means  of  communication  and  contact  across 
a  broad  front  is  the  park  and  recreation  de- 
partment. Although  such  agencies  cannot 
."^^olve  all  the  problems  that  underlie  urban 
unrest — unemployment,  unequal  education 
opportunities,  housing,  and  others— they 
can  help  cross-pollinate  Ideas. 

Park  and  recreation  facilities  are  natural 
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meeting  places  for  all  elements  of  a  com- 
munity. Programs  are  designed  for  individual 
and  group  Involvement  and  association,  and 
each  person  Is  judged  by  what  he  can  do 
and  not  by  what  he  Is. 

Despite  the  giant  strides  that  are  being 
taken  every  day  In  Improving  the  American 
way  of  life,  people  still  need  people.  We  can- 
not Ignore  anyone  because  he  doesn't  fit 
neatly  into  our  planning.  It's  up  to  us  to 
help  him  fit— to  give  him  the  opportu- 
nity .  .  .  teach  him  .  .  .  give  him  encourage- 
ment and  our  confidence  .  .  .  and  help  other 
participants  to  do  the  same.  These  people  are 
human  beings.  They  are  crying  out  lor 
help— an  opportunity  to  show  what  they 
can  do  ...  a  moment  of  companionship  .  . 
an  indication  that  someone  cares  for  them 
as  human  beings. 

Therefore,  I  offer  you  this  invitation  .  .  . 
join  with  the  National  RecreaUon  and  Park 
AssoclaUon  In  providing  more  opportunities 
for  contact  and  communication  among  the 
various  elements  of  our  society  to  the  end 
that  a  better  understanding  of  the  problems, 
frustrations  and  desires  of  all  dissident  Amer- 
icans will  be  achieved. 

To  Implement  this  effort.  I  offer  tlie  fol- 
lowing plan  of  action: 

1.  We  must  educate  and  involve  all  public 
officials  at  all  government  levels  in  provid- 
ing adequate  park  and  recreation  services 
for  all  Americans— particularly  those  in  de- 
pressed areas. 

2.  We  must  conduct  a  continuing  public 
Information  program  to  acquaint  all  citi- 
zens with  the  needs  of  these  disadvantaged 
citizens  ...  to  solicit  public  support  .  .  . 
and  to  involve  all  Americans  In  what  we  are 
trying  to  do. 

3.  We  must  enlist  the  asslsUnce  of  all 
responsible  organizations — Indtistrlal.  busi- 
ness, labor,  social,  pollUcal.  religious,  civic 
and  other  groups— In  providing  facilities, 
financial  aid  and  volunteers  to  expand  our 
resources  .  .  .  because  public  and  private 
park,  recreation  and  conservation  agencies 
alone  cannot  do  what  needs  to  be  done. 

4.  We  must  achieve  a  complete  pooling  of 
resources  and  assignment  of  responsibilities 
among  agencies  working  In  the  park,  recrea- 
tion and  conservation  field— commercial.  In- 
dustrial, voluntary,  church,  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies— to  Insure  maximum  service  at 
an  economical  cost  and  to  prevent  over- 
lapping of  effort. 

5.  We  must  insist  that  all  professionals, 
activity  leaders  and  volunteers  take  a  more 
active  role  in  working  within  the  community 
and  be  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  dis- 
advantaged groups. 

6.  We  must  seek  appropriate  legislation  to 
insure  a  securely  based  legal  sUtus  for  every 
action  deemed  necessary— from  Congress, 
state  legislatures  and  municipal  councils. 

7.  We  must  secure  more  adequate  financ- 
ing for  all  programs  through  Increased  taxa- 
tion, bond  issues,  public  subscriptions,  fees 
and  charges,  state  and  federal  assistance, 
foundation  granu,  and  other  appropriate 
means. 

8.  We  must  provide  facilities  where  they 
are  needed — vest-pocket  parks;  playstreets; 
mobile  recreation  units;  Instant  playgrounds, 
among  others — on  a  full  time,  year-round 
basis— particularly  In  areas  where  present  fa- 
cilities are  less  than  adequate. 

9.  We  must  launch  a  campaign  to  encour- 
age complete  participaUon  in  activities  by  all 
community  residents — no  matter  where  they 
live — and  public  transportation  to  insure  an 
appropriate  "mix"  at  major  facilities. 

10.  We  must  provide  adequate  protection 
and  control  for  all  participants  in  all  activi- 
ties vhrough  an  appropriate  system  of  park 
policing. 

The  inner-city  problem,  the  hippie  craze, 
the  motorcycle  gangs,  the  peace  marchers — 
these  are  the  most  obvious  manifestations  of 
a  rebellious  America.  There  are  others  with 
deeply  hidden  frustrations  that  are  not  or- 
ganized or  identified  at  the  present  time. 

The  role  of  the  park,  recreation  and  con- 
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servation  movement  Is  to  bring  these  dis- 
senting elements  into  community  life  ...  to 
get  them  Involved  with  responsible  residents 
of  the  community  .  .  .  and  to  encourage 
them  to  find  new  solutions  to  their  own  ques- 
tions and  problems.  We  must  show  them  that 
organized  society  does  care  alxjtit  them  as 
individuals,  and  that  it  seeks  their  opinions 
and  understanding  If  presented  In  an  orderly, 
responsible  manner. 

As  professional  and  lay  leaders  in  the  park, 
recreation  and  conservation  movement,  we 
can  play  a  dynamic  role  In  bringing  this 
about.  We  must  undertake  this  responsibil- 
ity. We  must  provide  the  opportunities  for 
people  to  get  to  know  one  another  on  un 
eyeball-to-eveball  basis.  We  must  help 
broaden  tlie  base  of  human  understanding. 

With  unity  of  purpose,  leadership  and  a 
broad  and  perceptive  vision  and  courage  and 
objectivity,  we  can  achieve  this  blend  of 
communication  and  understanding  through 
our  facilities  and  programs. 

Join  with  me  and  the  National  Recreation 
and  Park  Association  In  accepting  this  chal- 
lenge and  I  assure  you  that  America — the 
land  of  the  free  and  America  the  home  of  the 
brave  will  be  In  peace  and  harmony— let 
respect  and  honor  be  our  guide. 


THE  YOUTHFUL  VOTE 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF    NEW    JLRSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11,  1968 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  7  years  I  have  been  introducing 
legislation  in  the  Congress  to  lower  the 
national  voting  age  to  18.  Recently,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  made  this  an  administra- 
tion proposal  and  urged  the  Congress  to 
act  upon  it  as  soon  as  possible.  I  strong- 
ly second  the  recommendation  of  the 
President.  , 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine,  Prof.  Andrew  Hacker  of 
Cornell  University  states : 

What  Is  needed  at  this  point  Is  the  recog- 
nition of  yet  another  politically  unacknowl- 
edged interest  group— the  youth  of  the  na- 
tion. Americans  of  18  are  now  "ready"  for 
the  vote. 


Professor  Hacker  presents  a  well- 
documented  argument  to  support  this 
major  contention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  consideration  oi 
the  issues  sun-ounding  tlie  lowering  of 
the  voting  age  to  18,  we  would  all  do 
well  to  study  Professor  Hacker  s  ailicle. 
Before  oui-  young  people  are  forced  to 
decide  that  acting  "wild  in  the  streets 
is  the  only  way  to  gain  political  recogm- 
tion,  let  us  give  these  young  Americans 
the  chance  for  meaningful  participation 
within     the     political     system.     Under 
unanimous  consent,  I  submit  Professor 
Hacker's    article    for    inclusion    in    the 
Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 
If  the  18-Year-Olds  Get  the  Vote 
(By  Andrew  Hacker) 
Which   picture   is  real?  This   years  com- 
mencement for  the  well-groomed  and  neatly 
shorn   graduating   class  at  Texas   Christian 
University,  with  the  main  speaker  noting: 
"The    great    majority    of    young    people    in 
America  have  demonstrated  their  maturity, 
their  desire   to   participate,   and    their  zeal 
for    service"?     (Therefore,     Lyndon     Baines 
Johnson  went  on  to  say,    "we  should  move 
forward    now    to    grant    the    vole    to    18- 
year-olds"— and  he  followed  up  by  putting 
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the  matter  before  Congress  at  the  end  of 
June.)  Or:  a  recenUy  released  film,  "Wild 
in  the  Streets,"  wherein  the  voting  age  Is 
lowered  to  14,  a  pop  singer  in  his  early 
twenties  Is  elected  President,  and  clUzens 
over  35  are  led  away  to  LSD  centers  so  they 
will  no  longer  discommode  the  groovy  new 
polity?  (I  am  sure."  says  the  pop  idols 
proud  mother,  "that  my  s<jn  has  a  very 
good  reason  for  p.iralyzlng  the  country.") 

The   problem,  of  course,   Is   that  In  most 
adult    minds    the    two    images    merge:    the 
clean-cut  and  career-bound  young  men  of 
Texas  Christian  become  part  of  a  montage 
with  the  proponents  of  paralysis  on  Morn- 
Ingslde  Heights  and  elsewhere.  Not  only  do 
many   adults   fail   to   discriminate    between 
nonrebelUous    and    rebellious    youths,    they 
fall    to    discriminate    between    the    varlovis 
tvpes  of  rebellion:   every  published  vignette 
of  dissent  and  disorder  is  added  to  the  total 
impression  of  a  uniform  and  pervasive  state 
of  social  chaos  in  the  youthful  sector  of  the 
nation.  Many  adults  are  convinced  that  to- 
day's  college   students   are   typified   by    the 
Berkeley  beats,  the  Harvard  hippies  and  the 
pot-smoking    denizens    of    suburban    Stony 
Brook.  The  Image  Is  bolstered  by  instances 
of  Ivy  Leaguers  hooting  down  national  states- 
men,   black-power    advocates    bent   on    em- 
barrassing university  administrations,  staid 
undergraduates  at  Catholic  University   dik- 
ing their  fling  at  defying  authority  and  the 
apparent  organized  encouragement  of  homo- 
se.xualitv   at   Columbia  and   Cornell. 

The    first    flush    of    Congressional    mail— 
which  is  usually  negative,  regardless  of  the 
issue — has  been  far  from  favorable,  with  let- 
ter writers  cataloguing  the  customary  youth- 
ful misdemeanors.  (In  recent  years,  referen- 
dums  in  such  states  as  Missouri,  Oklahoma 
and  Michigan  have  rejected  lower-voting-age 
proposals.)   Moreover,  not  a  few  adults  have 
seen  in  the  young  people's  early  crusading 
for   McCarthy  and  Kennedy  much  evidence 
of   naivete   about   world   politics,   and  igno- 
rance of  economics  and  an  attraction  to  per- 
sonalities rather  than  an  appreciation  of  set- 
tled   experience.    The   adult   notion    persists 
that  younger  voters  would  be  disproportion- 
ately "liberal,  that  many  would  support  ultra- 
radical parties  or  candidates,  even  that  an 
ideology  of  autladultism  would  Uike  political 
form.    (As  the  pop  politico  of  "Wild  In  the 
Streets"    proclaims,    "We    got    numbers.    We 
can  take   all  the  old  tigers  and  stuff  them 
bitck   m   their   uills.")    Thus   the   youth-ui- 
politics    issue    h;is   as   many   emotional   and 
ideological  undertones  as  gun  control,  abor- 
tion-law reform  and  the  guaranteed  income. 
Any   attempt   to   follow   a   ritional   route 
through  this  controversy  will,  given  the  pres- 
ent  atmosphere,   raise   some    eyebrows   and 
perhaps  even  a  few  barricades.  Past  facts  and 
present   figures   relating   to   voting  a«e  pro- 
vide a  good   unconlroversial   place   to  begin. 
When  we  speak  of  l8-to-21-year-olds  voting 
In  the  U.S.  today  we  are  speaking  of  10  mil- 
lion persons.  If  they  were  given  the  vote,  tlie 
potential  electorate  would  rise  by  somewhat 
less  than    10  per  cent.  Before  asking  what 
kind  of  voters  our  18-to-21  group  would  be. 
let's  recall,  first  of  all.  that  the  electoral  age 
barrier    has    already    been    broken    in    many 
places,     and     with     no     deleterious     conse- 
quences—or at  least  none  that  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  ballots  of  voters  under  21. 
Kentucky,  Georgia.  Uruguay.  Brazil  and  Is- 
rael have   all   fixed   their   voting   age  at   18. 
Alaska    Saskatchewan  and  British  Columbia 
begin  at  19.  Ana  Hawaii.  Japan  and  Nation- 
alist China  set  20  as  their  minimum  age. 

However,  for  most  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere of  the  Western  world.  21  has  been  the 
traditional  comlng-of-age  for  legal  and  elec- 
toral purposes.  This  was  the  age  at  which 
knighthoods  were  conferred,  along  with  their 
sundry  rights  and  responsibilities;  and  as 
privileges  once  the  preserve  of  the  gentry 
were  extended  through  the  population,  it 
was  found  both  logical  and  convenient  to 
retain  21  as  the  conventional  age  of  political 
adulthood.  It  seems  sensible  to  ask  that  a 
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practice  perpetuated  for  a  thousand  years  be 
reconsidered  at  this  time.  At  the  very  least, 
a  decision  to  carry  on  a  custom  going  back 
to  the  Arthurian  epoch  requires  some  strong 
defense  if  it  is  to  be  sustained  on  grounds 
relevant  to  our  time. 

■In  the  age  in  which  we  live.  In  this  fast 
ace  men  mature  both  In  body  and  mind  at 
a  great  deal  eariler  period  than  formerly. 
Thus  the  argument  for  lowering  New  YorK  s 
voting  age  from  21  to  18  was  expressed  by 
Marcus  Bickford  at  the  state's  Constitutional 
Conventlon-in  1867.  Certainly  the  18-year- 
olds  of  today  are  easily  and  in  every  impor- 
tant way  the  equivalent  of  the  21-year-olds 
of  1867  However.  I  will  take  1920  as  my  point 
of  comparison,  the  year  American  women 
were  given  the  vote. 

In  1020.  less  than  30  per  cent  of  the  high- 
school-age  population  was  In  high  school, 
and  only  17  per  cent  of  that  age-group  ac- 
tually was  graduated.  Today,  more  than  83 
per  cent  of  Americans  14  through  17  are  at- 
tending high  school,  and  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  this  group  receive  diplomas  What 
is  noteworthy  is  not  simply  the  educational 
progress  of  the  past  48  years,  but  also  the 
fart  that  prior  to  1920  the  nation  freely  gave 
the  franchise  to  a  male  electorate  whose 
most  striking  characteristic  was  its  lack  ot 
schooling  bevona  the  elementary  grades. 

Also  in  1920  fewer  than  600,000  Americans 
were  enrolled  as  college  students— less  than 
8  per  cent  of  the  18-to-21  population.  "Today, 
the  nation's  college  enrollments  exceed  5  mil- 
lion which  means  that  almost  half  of  the 
country's  young  people  are  receiving  some 
form  of  higher  education.  Forty  and  hft> 
years  ago  most  voters  were  industrial  workers 
or  farmers,  and  only  a  minority  ot  the  Hard- 
ing and  Coolldge  electorates  could  properly 
he  called  middle-class.  If  the  American  de- 
mocracy could  survive  a  proletarian  majority 
for  so  many  years,  then  it  can  probably  en- 
dure an  infusion  of  younger  voters  who  are 
now  primarily  middle-class  in  outlook  and 
orientation. 

Schooling  may  be  one  thing,  we  are  fre- 
quently told  by  opponents  of  a  lower  voting 
age  but  worldly  wisdom  Is  another  matter. 
Mature  judgment,  this  argument  asserts, 
comes  only  from  profound—  and  presumably 
prolonged— experience  of  life.  Perhaps  About 
half  of  today's  under-21  population  is  already 
married  and  its  membership  in  this  presum- 
ably conservative  institution  must  foster 
some  appreciation  of  social  slabiUty.  In  fact, 
of  the  more  than  a  million  married  girls 
under  20.  most  are  already  the  mothers  of 
young  children.  All  this  in  contrast  to  1920. 
when  the  median  age  at  marriage  was  almost 
25  for  men  and  p:»st  21  for  women. 

What  kind  of  voters  would  the  18-to-21's 
make?   Most  of   them,   apparently,  wouldn't 
vote  at  all.  A  survey  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  following  the  Johnson-Gold- 
water  election  revealed  that  in  the  four  states 
where  the  under-21's  have  the  vote,  only  40 
per  cent  managed  to  bestir  vhemselves  to  the 
polls.  (And  that  statistic  is  charitably  high. 
The  Census  people  believe  that  many  of  their 
respondents     fibbed     when     queried     about 
whether  they  had  fulfilled  their  civic  obli- 
gation.)   At  the  same  time,  youthful  voters 
are  quite  independent  when  they  rise  above 
their  apathy.    'Young  people  not  only  vote 
less   but  appear   less  securely   bound  to  tlie 
existing  parly  svstem  as   well."  a  University 
of  Michigan  study  concluded.  'They  are  less 
likely   to  evaluate  candidates  and  issues  in 
party  terms  and  show  less  involvement  in  the 
fortunes  of  any  particular  party." 

I  for  one  am  not  persuaded  of  the  domin- 
ant liberalism  of  the  young.  Certainly  18- 
year-olds  contributed  to  the  victory  of  Lester 
Maddox  in  Georgia;  and  both  Everett  Mc- 
Klnley  Dlrksen  and  Jacob  Javlts  have  sup- 
ported lowering  the  voting  age,  presumably 
after  calculating  that  such  a  move  would  not 
do  irreparable  damage  to  the  Republican 
party.  Moreover,  it  numbers  rather  than 
newspaper  reports  are  considered,  the  fact 
emerges  that  ii>ost  students  are  outwardly 
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cautious,  con»ervatlve  ar  1  careerist.  Moet  do 
not  sign  petitions,  eng  ige  In  protests,  or 
march  In  processions.  In  leed.  It  Is  even  true 
to  say  that  most  are  st  11  virginal— In  fact 
If  not  In  wish — and  on  y  a  minority  have 
tried  their  hand  at  mar  juana.  Samuel  Lu- 
bell's  finding  of  a  year  c  ■  so  ago  that  "two- 
thirds  of  the  students  1)  itervlewed  continue 
to  back  oiu"  Vietnam  poUi  y"  Is  not  completely 
outdated. 

What  requires  emphas  5  Is  that  places  like 
Purdue  and  Penn  State  ire  far  more  typical 
than  perennially  newswo  thy  campuses  such 
as  California,  Columbia  ,nd  Cornell.  Among 
male  undergraduates  th(  most  popular  ma- 
jors are  engineering  an  i  business  admin- 
istration, while  for  the  w  imen  the  top  choice 
Is  elementary  education  The  proportion  of 
liberal-arts  students,  the  presumed  center  of 
political  extremism  and  social  deviance.  Is 
really  quite  small  and  It  las  yet  to  be  shown 
that  Its  Influence  exter  ds  to  other  quad- 
rangles. Out  of  the  more  than  530.000  bache- 
lors' degrees  conferred  li  1965.  the  most  re- 
cent year  for  which  deta  led  breakdowns  are 
available,  only  13.000  w(  re  In  sociology  and 
fewer  than  5.000  were  in  philosophy. 

Thus  this  potential  «  lectorate  is  appar- 
ently .quite  sober,  respor  slble  and  even  pre- 
tnatureix  mature.  Most  1  elonglng  to  It  have 
their  Bights  set  on  career  with  General  Elec- 
tric or  General  Dynamic  ;  (for  all  the  brave 
talk,  the  country  has  only  about  15.000 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  li  the  field)  and  they 
are  Intent  on  keeping  heir  hair  cut  and 
their  records  clean.  It  is  these  incipient 
entrants  to  suburban  an  ,  corporate  America 
who  would  form  the  buj  :  of  the  new  18-to- 
21  voters — If.  that  Is,  th«  y  remember  to  sign 
up  for  absentee  ballots  I  jfore  leaving  home. 
Far  from  being  rebelUoi  s.  the  men  In  this 
group  who  try  to  avoid  he  draft  do  so  not 
out  of  principle  but  beca  .se  they  are  anxious 
to  get  on  with  their  ti  ilneeshlp  at  Chase 
Manhattan  and  Into  \  estchester  wedded 
bliss  with  that  sorority   education  major. 

One  of  the  most  urable  arguments 
against  a  lowered  voting  nge  holds  that  pre- 
21  Americans  should  not  [et  the  vote  because 
they  do  not  carry  the  we  ?ht  of  civic  respon- 
sibility. The  assumpUoi  here  seems  to  be 
that  the  vote  must  be  ea  ned.  and  eiitry  into 
the  electorate  should  wai  unUl  an  Individual 
has  a  spouse  and  a  fam  ly,  a  mortgage  and 
a  place  on  ".he  tax  rolls.  '  be  old  Justification 
lor  property  qualiflcati(  a  for  voting  took 
Just  this  premise,  that  only  those  with  a 
stake  In  society — that  is,  iomethlng  to  lose — 
should  participate  In  its  (  >vernance.  So  spoke 
Chancellor  Kent  at  Nev  York's  1821  Con- 
stitutional Convention  about  the  conse- 
quences were  citizens  ow  ilng  less  than  $250 
In  freehold  property  grai  ted  a  vote  in  State 
Senate  elections.  The  "  ndolent  and  prof- 
ligate." he  said,  would  "plunder  the  rich, 
tyrannize  over  the  min  rity,  and  cast  the 
whole  burden  of  society  t  pon  the  industrious 
and  the  virtuous."  Throv  jhout  history  thoee 
already  having  the  vote  lave  been  less  than 
enthusiastic  about  sharlo  ;  the  franchise  with 
others  who  might  use  '  le  ballot  to  redis- 
tribute the  good  thing;  of  life.  (Political 
leaders,  on  the  other  ha  d,  have  often  sup- 
ported extending  the  eli  ctoral  rolls  on  the 
assumption  that  they  wil  gain  the  gratitude 
of  the  new  entrants.  Tl  Is  was  clearly  Dis- 
raeli's motive  In  engineer  ng  Britain's  Reform 
Act  of  1867.) 

Yet  it  Is  leglthnate  to  i  rgue  that  the  prog- 
ress of  Anierican  politic  has  been  through 
the  addition  of  new  groi  ps  and  Interests  to 
the  electorate;  the  un;  ropertied,  Negroes, 
women.  While  each  of  tl  ese  groups  had  less 
of  a  "stake"  In  society — 1  iat  is,  lees  to  lose — 
than  those  preceding  tl  em,  they  did  have 
something  to  gain.  No  f  )clety  can  long  re- 
main stable  If  thoee  wh  are  disadvantaged 
are  denied  the  political  i  pportunity  to  ame- 
liorate their  condition,  rhings  may  be  bad 
enough  In  the  ghettos  of  Gary  and  Cleveland 
right  now,  but  Imagine  irhat  they  would  be 
like  If  Negroes  there  we  e  not  permitted  to 
vote.) 
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What  Is  needed  at  this  point  is  the  recog- 
nition of  yet  another  politically  unacknowl- 
edged Interest  grroup — the  youth  of  the  na- 
tion. Americans  of  18  are  now  "ready"  for 
the  vote.  They  may  not  have  been  ready  In 
1867  or  1920  or  even  1948.  But  they  are  today. 
Far  more  important  than  the  statistics  on 
expanded  schooling  is  tlie  evidence  that 
young  people  are  now  thinking  for  them- 
selves. (They  may  also  be  thinking  of  them- 
selves: but  egoism  Is  hardly  a  political  dls- 
qu.^llflcation.)  They  are  guided  less  by  the 
goals-  and  prejudices  of  their  parents  and 
more  by  the  perceptions  and  Interpretations 
they  create  for  tliemselves.  This  Is  why  one 
can  no  longer  say  that  the  votes  of  parents 
"represent"  the  Interests  of  their  late-adoles- 
cent offspring.  Indeed,  were  young  Americans 
to  accept  unquestlonlngly  the  attitudes  and 
outlooks  of  their  mothers  and  fathers,  that 
would  be  a  strong  argument  against  lowering 
the  voting  age. 

America  has  reached  the  point  where  the 
voice  of  adult  experience  can  no  longer  pre- 
tend to  be  the  sole  custodian  of  truth  and 
reason.  While  the  middle-aged  may  be  better 
apprised  of  the  "facts"  and  have  had  a  more 
prolonged  exposure  to  the  vicissitudes  of  life. 
It  Is  also  clear  that  we  have  our  own  notions 
of  what  properly  constitutes  a  "fact"  and  are 
not  without  Interests  In  perpetuating  pat- 
terns and  procedures  iu'lth  which  we  feel 
comfortable.  This  Is  true  of  liberals  no  less 
than  conservatives — Indeed,  of  radicals  of 
middle  years  as  well.  And  the  wisdom  of  con- 
vention becomes  especially  entrenched  In  an 
age  of  alBuence.  when  there  Is  every  Impetus 
to  bestow  a  moral  value  on  an  entire  social 
system  because  of  the  conxforts  it  has  af- 
forded to  so  many.  The  adult  consensus  may 
make  peace  with  a  syndrome  spanning  from 
Hul)ert  Humphrey  to  Richard  Nixon;  yet  a 
willingness  to  accept  this  as  representative 
of  the  nation's  poUtlcal  spectrum  may  spring 
more  from  complacency  than  maturity. 

Put  another  way,  young  Americans — 
whether  careerists  or  critics,  conservatives  or 
liberals — have  a  sharijer  and  more  detached 
understanding  of  their  society  than  do  most 
adults  who  take  the  status  quo  for  granted. 
Not  a  little  of  our  anxiety  over  the  attitudes 
and  behavior  of  the  young  arises  from  the 
suspicion  that  they  are  Judging  us.  And 
what  many  adults  find  difficult  to  admit  Is 
that  there  may  be  a  good  deal  of  truth  In 
those  Judgments. 

Given  the  Independence  of  today's  youths 
and  the  weakness  of  adult  authority  over 
them,  it  would  be  prudent  to  absorb  In  the 
political  battle  as  much  of  their  energy  aa 
possible.  By  granting  the  vote  to  18-year- 
olds  we  would  acknowledge  that  thoee  wo 
have  hitherto  dismissed  as  "adolescents"  are 
In  fact  our  equals.  One  way  for  adult  America 
to  reaffirm  Its  own  self-confidence  Is  to  give 
a  vote  of  confidence  to  the  nation's  youthful 
citizens,  who  have  shown  themfielves  ready 
to  accompany  their  elders  to  the  polls. 
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PARIS  TALKS  WORRY  OUR  LATIN 
ALLIES 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thur.^day,  July  11.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  few 
people  realize  that  the  so-called  peace 
negotiations  now  in  progress  at  Paris  can 
have  a  profound  influence  upon  the  fu- 
ture of  our  own  hemisphere.  I  have  said 
again  and  again  that  if  we  do  not  win 
the  war  in  Vietnam  that  we  will  have  to 
fight  again  in  some  otlier  place  on  less 
favorable  ground.  We  are  fighting  In 
Vietnam  because  we  did  not  finish  our 


bu.slness  in  Korea.  A  stalemate  In  Viet- 
nam will  have  disastrous  consequences 
right  on  our  own  doorstep. 

The  possibility  of  this  development  is 
pointed  out  clearly  in  a  recent  article 
by  Paul  D.  Bethel  in  Human  Events,  the 
Washington  Newsletter.  Mr.  Bethel  i.s 
executive  director  of  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  a  Free  Cuba  and  an  acknowl- 
edged authority  on  Communist  infiltra- 
tion in  Latin  America.  I  have  had  the 
pleasme  of  questioning  Mr.  Bethel  when 
he  appeared  last  year  before  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  as  an 
expert  witne.ss  and  I  was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  breadth  of  his  informa- 
tion and  his  expertise. 

For  this  reason,  I-  believe  that  we 
should  all  take  notice  when  a  man  of  this 
stature  gives  us  a  pertinent  warning.  Al- 
low me  to  quote  Just  two  paragraphs  from 
this  article: 

The  Viet  Nam  conflict  Is  the  prototype  of 
.tU  future  wars  of  Communist  aggression.  A 
precedent  establlslled  In  Paris  accepting  the 
Viet  Cong  National  Liberation  Front  In  a 
future  coalition  government  could  have  no 
effect  other  than  to  undercut  our  allies  else- 
where In  the  world. 

Specifically,  governments  south  of  our 
border  have  been  fighting  National  Libera- 
tion Fronts  for  years  and  those  fronts  have 
been  trained,  supplied  and  directed  by 
Castro's  Cuba.  Latin  America,  therefore, 
looks  upon  the  Paris  talks  not  so  much  as  an 
attempt  to  gain  peace  In  the  Far  East,  but 
as  a  strong  Indication  of  what  position  the 
United  States  will  take  toward  the  Viet  Nam- 
type  conflicts  now  spreading  throughout  the 
world. 

We  tend  to  underrate  the  danger  from 
Commimist  infiltration  but  as  Mr.  Bethel 
points  out,  Cuba's  43  guerrilla  training 
camps  have  been  turning  out  an  esti- 
mated 10.000  activists  a  year.  We  must 
not  forget  that  the  Russians  and  tno 
Red  Chinese  fully  cooperate  in  this 
cSfort.  They  have  no  controversy  here 
when  the  purjxjse  is  to  undermine  the 
West.  Mr.  Bethel  describes  the  activities 
of  more  than  half  a  dozen  Vietcong-type 
national  liberation  fronts  in  Latin 
America.  Including  one  right  at  home  in 
Pueito  Rico.  How  many  of  us  are  aware 
that  the  Communist-led  movement  In 
Puerto  Rico  destroyed  over  $2  million 
worth  of  buildings  and  merchandise  In 
just  2  days  last  April? 

It  is  also  important  to  realize  that 
these  terrorist  groups  in  Latin  America 
are  in  close  contact  with  similar  groups 
in  the  United  States.  Stokely  Carmichael 
was  one  of  those  who  attended  the  Latin 
American  Solidarity  Organization's  con- 
ference in  Havana  last  August  and  it 
was  there  that  he  pledged  "50  Vletnams 
inside  and  50  outside"  the  United  States. 
Carmichael  is  also  in  close  touch  with 
the  teiTOrist  movement  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  President,  for  some  reason  our 
national  press  seems  to  avoid  discussions 
of  this  topic  and  I  want  to  congratulate 
Mr.  Bethel  and  Human  Events  for  hav- 
ing the  courage  to  present  such  articles 
to  the  reading  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  "Paris  Talks  Worry 
Our  Latin  Allies"  by  Paul  D.  Bethel  from 
Human  Events,  June  29,  1968,  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Paris  Tauis  Worrt  Our  Allies 
(By  Paul  D.  Bethel) 
The  Wa.'shlngton  Post  aroused  concern  In 
the  diplomatic  community  and  raised  tem- 
peratures at  the  Stat*  Department  when  It 
reported  May  15;  "The  United  States  Is  now 
prepared  to  accept  a  role  for  the  Communists 
in  the  pollUcal  life  of  South  Viet  Nam— a.id 
to  accept  It  regardless  of  the  protests  of  the 
Thieu-Kv  government."  And  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey  added  to  the  concern  by 
also  suggesting  in  one  of  his  speeches  that 
this  may  be  the  final  outcome  of  the  peace 

*"* Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  gently  cor- 
rected the  vice  president,  and  Husk  and 
Paris  negotiator  Averell  Harrlman  heatedly 
denied  the  Post  storv.  But  all  of  this  has  not 
allayed  fears  in  Latin  America  that  a  vast 
sell-out  may  be  In  the  making. 

Tlie  Viet  Nam  conflict  Is  the  prototype  of 
all  future  wars  of  Communi.st  aggression. 
A  precedent  established  in  Paris  accepting 
the  Viet  Cong  National  Liberation  Front  In 
a  future  coalition  government  could  have  no 
effect  other  than  to  undercut  our  allies  else- 
where In  the  world. 

Specifically,  governments  south  of  our 
border  have  been  fighting  National  Libera- 
tion Fronts  for  years  and  those  front*  have 
been  trained,  supplied  and  directed  by 
Castro's  Cuba.  Latin  America,  therefore,  looks 
upon  the  Paris  talks  not  so  much  as  an  at- 
tempt to  gain  peace  In  the  Far  East  but  as 
a  strong  Indication  of  what  position  Uie 
United  States  will  take  toward  the  Viet  Nam- 
type  conflicts  now  spreading  throughout  the 

Cornmentlng  on  how  the  Paris  negotiations 
may    effect    the    long-range    US.    position, 
Costa  Rica's  Presna  Libre  got  to  the  point: 
"The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  it  Is  Mos- 
cow   not  Hanoi,  that   Is  facing  the  United 
States  in  Paris.  Hanoi  counts  for  nothing. 
The  paper  then   asked:    "What  success  can 
come  out  of  peace  negotiations  with  assas- 
sins        who  attack  cities  and  murder  women 
and  children  Just  to  Improve  their  bargain- 
ing position  in  Paris?"  The  editorials  under- 
scores a  warning  that  US.  bargainers  should 
heed-   Don't  weaken  cur  world  position  for 
an  ephemeral  acconunodatlon  with  the  Com- 
munists in  the  Far  East. 

Our  allies  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  will 
remember  an  article  that  appeared  in  t/^e 
Dec  15  1964,  Issue  of  Pravda  forecasting  Viet 
Nam-type  guerriUa  wars  around  the  globe 
and  revealing  Moscow's  Interest  and  hand  In 
those  wars  in  unmistakable  terms.  Comment- 
ing on  burgeoning  guerrilla  assaults  against 
the  government  of  Colombia's  President 
GulUermo  Leon  Valencia,  Pravda  sketched 
the  Viet  Nam  corollary  for  Latin  America 
when  It  declared  that  "This  war  Is  very  little 
different  from  the  dirty  war  being  fought  in 
Viet  Nam"  and  then  vowed  that  no  amount 
of  counteraction  or  "U.S.  imperialist  aid- 
could  stop  It  from  growing  In  size  and 
intensity. 

For  their  part,  Venezuelans  recall  that  on 
the  heels  of  the  Pravda  article.  Venezuela  s 
National  Liberation  Front  chief.  German 
Lalret,  signed  a  "mutual  aid  pact"  with  the 
Viet  Cong  Mission  In  Havana.  In  signing  it. 
Lalret  said:  "It  Is  especially  significant  that 
Venezuela  and  Viet  Nam  should  meet  on 
Cuban  soil."  Indeed  It  was. 

And  this  brings  up  the  matter  of  Cuba,  a 
sore  point  with  a  State  Departmeiit  that 
wishes  somehow  the  island  would  quietly  sink 
into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  But  the  fact  Is  that 
it  won't.  Communist  Cuba  has  emerged  as 
the  "North  Viet  Nam"  of  this  hemisphere  and 
this  is  what  worries  our  Latin  American  allies 
as  they  watch  the  talks  progress  in  Paris. 

Cuba's  43  guerrUla  training  camps  turn 
out  an  estimated  10,000  activists  a  year  and 
they  are  Infiltrated  back  Into  their  homelands 
much  like  the  North  Vietnamese  InAltrate 
their  men  and  supplies  Into  the  south.  Viet 
Cong  instructors  have  manned  those  camps 
for  more  than  five  years,  while  Russian  and 
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Red  Chinese  strategists  sit  cheek-by-Jowl 
on  the  central  coordinating  body  In  Havana 
the  Trlcontinental  Organization,  where  they 
direct  new  "Viet  Nams"  throughout  the  world. 
Tanzanlans,  Congole.se.  Ethiopian  tribes- 
men, Yemenites,  cadres  of  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  of  Aden.  Puerto  Rl';f ^^^  U^f„ 
NePTOOB  and  whites  and  even  members  of  the 
rac-tall  Palestine  Liberation  Army  pour 
t  rough  Cuba's  guerrilla  camps,  while  others 
are  graduated  from  schools  devoted  to  teach- 
mp  Sophisticated  methods  of  subversion  and 

'"irouatemala.  the  Castroite  Rebel  Armed 
Forces  and  the  November  13  Movement  are 
making  a  shambles  of  the  economy.  In  Co- 
lombia just  last  JfOiuary  two  more  g""rilla 
fTnts  erupted,  raising  to  four  the  number  of 
sizable  groups  engaging  the  armed  forces, 
one  thf  so-called  Popular  Liberation  Army 
is  armed  with  Czech  and  Soviet  weapons  and 
:  reported  to  be  attired  In  camouflage  uni- 
forms and  steel  helmets.  Indications  that  it  is 
a  highlv  trained  assault  force. 

in  April  and  May,  Venezuela  weathered  one 
of  Its  severest  tests  against  well-entrenched 
guerrilla  groups.  On  March   12    Venezuelan 
guerillas    aped    the    tactics    of    the    North 
K^re^ans.  Dressing  30  of  a  50-man  guerrUla 
forcTln  Venezuelan  army  uniforms,  the  force 
managed    to    penetrate   the   -ni^"   ^°^"    ^^ 
Sabana  de  Uchlre,  capture  ai  d  bold  It  for 
three   hours.  During  that  period  the  guer- 
rmel  summoned  people  to  the  t^^n  square_ 
gave  revolutionary  speeches,  lacon.cally  shot 
some  a  Jo  Viet  Cong,  and  disappeared  into 
the  Jungle  with  money  and  weapons 
'^^\s^fttle  wonder,  then,  that  L^tin  Arnerl- 
can  nations  see  the  negotiations  °ver  South 
Viet  Nam  as   a  part  of   a  larger  P'cture  of 
Cominunist  tactics  to  improve  their  position 

^'S'^M'exico,  generally  regarded  as  among 
the  most  stable  of  me  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, now  has  a  Movement  of  N'^tlonal 
Liberation  operating  within  Its  borders.  The 
iovlet-domlAated  Mexican  Communist  par^ 
iT  behind  it  making  highly  suspect  claims 
comT^  from  our  spokesmen  In  Washington 
that  Castro's  export  ol  guerrilla  wars  is  con- 
sldered  by  Moscow  to  be  prejudicial  to  Its 
inore      pLceful"    approach    to    sovletizlng 

"^"Ther^Jf certain  element  of  poetic  Justice 
in  this,  for  Mexico  has  consistently  defended 
the  Castro-Communist  regime  Moreover  it 
is  the  only  country  Ui  Latin  America  which 
maintains  trade  and  diplomatic  relations 
v^-lth  Cuba.  Thus.  President  Johnsons  habit 
of  being  seen  in  amiable  conversation  with 
Mexico's  president  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz  at 
Pi^^ta  del  Este  and  elsewhere  Is  ParUcularly 
galling  to  other  Latins  who  have  not  violated 
!he  spirit  or  letter  of  the  charter  of  the 
Orsanlzatlon  of  American  States. 

However  that  may  be.  internal  pressures 
and  intimidation  now  attend  diplomatic 
negotiations  under  way  In  Parls-^n  the 
streets  and  in  university  campuses  in  this 
country.  The  AprU  campus  riots  were  for 
the  most  part,  treated  by  our  press  as  local 
stories  triggered  by  local  grlevarices.  But  the 
fact  is  that  in  virtually  every  instance  the 
riots  began  or  reached  their  peak  In  response 
to  a  Communist  call  from  Havana  which 
designated  April  21-28  as  the  "week  of  soli- 
darity with  Viet  Nam."  which  Is  to  say  a  v.eek 
of  riots  against  the  US.  war  effort 

On  April  22,  Havana's  Radio  Liberation 
gave  out  the  following  exhortation;  "The 
Committee  for  Student  Mobilization  to  End 
the  War  In  Viet  Nam  has  ordered  a  student 
strike  In  the  United  States  .  .  .  demonstra- 
tions are  the  culmination  of  months  of  prep- 
aration and  negotiation  among  the  many 
left-wing  and  liberal  groups  that  sponsor 
those  demonstrations." 

The  following  d.iy.  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  seized  and  held  Hamilton  HaU 
at  Columbia  University  In  New  York  City. 
This  was  unsurprising  since  Mark  Ruda, 
head  of  SDS,  had  completed  a  three-week 
Visit  to  Cuba  where  he  attended  meetings 
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of  the  very  "Committee  for  Student  Mobil- 
ization to  ^End  the  war  m  Viet  Nam"  that 
called  for  the  assault  on  April  22. 

The  allv  of  the  SDS  at  Columbia  was  the 
Student  Afro-American  Society.  The  name  of 
this  group  W.-IS  suggested  during  the  plenary 
session  of  Havana's  TrlcontlnenUl  Organlza- 
tlon  conference  In  January  19f6.  Stokely 
carmichael  and  members  of  his  Black  United 
^ont  appeared  at  the  Columbia  University 
demonstrations,  where  Carnilchael  t^'d  the 
Afro-Americans  to  kick  the  SDS  out  of  Hamil- 
ton Hall  and  take  over.  The  SDS  niembere 
left  before  they  were  forced  out  and  seized 
their  own  base  of  operations,  the  administra- 
tive omces  of  university  President  Grayson 
Kirk  in  Low  Library.  ...»,„  Tmin 

carmichael.  of  course,  attended  t lie  Latin 
American  Solidarity  Organizations  (OLAb) 
^ference  In  Havana  last  August  where  he 
vowed  to  explode  "50  Viet  Nams  Inside  aiid 
50  outside"  the  United  States.  He  has  signed 
a  "protocol"  of  cooperation  with  the  Marx- 
^t-Lenlnlst  Puerto  Rican  Pro-I"'»/P^"f^"^^ 
Movement   (PMI)    and  Its  student  arm,  the 

"""JJmands    made    by   Columbia   University 

rioters   followed   the  C<;^"'i'^l/"°'^; '"^ 
eluding   the    legend;    "Year    of    the    Heroic 
Cuerrlfla"  after  his  guerrilla  chieftain  'J^he 
Guevara,  who  ran  a  miserable  campaign  Ui 
BolUla   and   was   kiUed   last    October   8   at 
Vallegrande.    Other    campus    s^^ogans    read. 
"Lenin   won,   Fidel   won   and  we  uill   v. in. 
"We   will   win"   is   a   translaUon   of   Castro's 
nermanent   slogan,    "Vcnceremoe!  • 
•^pTrU    negotiator    Averell    Harrlman    and 
Vice    President    Humphrey    could    learn    a 
g^   7el   about   Hanoi   and   It^   Viet   Cong 
puppets  by  studying  the  enemy  much  closer 
to  home-in  fact,  at  home.  The  U.S.  Com 
monwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  often  beld  ^P  ^y 
economic  determlnlsts   as  the  shming   ex- 
ample of  how  economic   programs  c^  ^"r 
dScut  communism,  is  under  severe  attack 
by  Carmlchaels  ally,  the  Pro-Independence 
Movement.  In  Just  two  days.  April  3  and  4^ 
the   PMI   and   it^   "Viet   Cong,"   the   Arm«i 
Commandos    of    Liberation,    the    CAL     de- 
sTroyed  over  $2  million  worth  of   buildings 
Ind  merchandise  and  the  »«l^'l  eoverrmient 
announced  that  from  January  to  AprU  3  <6 
Eug^S^ne  fields  and  flncas  had  be«n  burned 

^^Fan^rw  receive  adequate  police  pro- 
tection (like  their  counterparts  In  the  Un  - 
ted  suites)  prompted  Puerto  R;'*'^  ^^^^l 
ness  community  to  offer  rewards  for  the 
axreet  and  conviction  of  terrorists.  As  re- 
IZZa  in  the  May  2  D:ar^o  l^^^  J:'^'^^^' 
enormous  amounts  are  being  offered— rang- 
ing from  100,000  to  a  haU-mUllon  dollaxs- 
and  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  pri- 
vate ^ncern  over  Viet  Cong-type  assaults 
on  U  S  sou.  This  concern  is  easily  under- 
stood since,  in  less  than  four  moriths  time 
terrorists  destroyed  more  than  $10  million 
in  property  throughout  the  Island^ 

indeed,  on  April  25,  Havana's  Radio  L- 
beraclon  stated  bluntly  that  the  PMI  Is 
Puerto  Rico's  National  Liberation  Front,  an- 
nouncing; "Juan  Man  Bras,  secretary  gen- 
eral of  the  PMI,  announced  today  his  sup- 
Dort  for  the  Armed  Commandos  of  Ubera- 
^n,  CAL.  Mart  Bras  said  that  the  CAL  "noir 
belongs  to  the  national  liberation  movement 
of  Latin  America-  (emphasis  added ) . 

This  announcement  was  followed  by  an- 
other from  Havana  on  April  30.  ^mch  said 
that  Norman  Pletrl  (Communist  Puerto 
Rlcan  delegate  to  Havana's  Trl-conUnental 
Organization)  has  now  assumed  the  post 
of  "Secr^Urv  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
p\n  Both  Pletrl  and  Marl  Bras,  San  Juan  s 
El  Mundo  quoted  them  as  saying,  liave  de- 
clared their  "allegiance  to  Marxlsm-Lenin- 
Tsm."  Furthermore,  the  PMI  n^l^talns  in 
Havana  what  It  calls  a  "Free  P^fto^'^ 
Embassy"  and  Its  members  '^o;:^^^^^ 
forth  to  It  with  all  the  ease  of  commuters^ 
More  dangerous  still,  a  weak  g°verDni^t 
in  Puerto  Rico  has  sought  to  play  dow-n  the 
danger   that   It   faces,   perhaps   for   fear   of 
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what  the  stories  might  do  to  the  island's 
mammoth  tourist  Industi  j  (two  luxury  hotels 
have  been  bombed)  an<  to  the  climate  of 
Investment  from  outsfie  sources.  Thus 
Gov.  Roberto  Sanchez 
tlon  haa  been  Inclined 
face  of  determined  assai  Its  by  the  Havana- 
supported  PMI,  FUPI,  ai  d  the  Armed  Com- 
mandoe  of  Liberation  an  I  to  attempt  to  ex- 
plain away  their  mints  icy  In  sociological 
terms — "We  haven't  mo^d  fast  enough  for 
our  poor.  . .."  etc. 

The    dangers    facing 
are  even  greater  in  othe 
America  where  leftists  a  >d  CommunlstB  are 
pushing  governments  to  '  ne  wall 
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Pldel  Castro  and  more 
Communists).  Writing 
Ultima  Mora,  the  edlt< 
torally,  the  Marxists  ma 
the  elections),  but  poll 
ready  scored  a  victory." 

He  meant  by  this  thai  the  Christian  Dem- 
ocrats, in  making  their  bid  for  power,  had 
adopted  a  program  thai  differed  little  from 
the  Marxists.  Indeed,  du  Ing  the  presidential 
campaign.  CD  candidate  Eduardo  Prel  agreed 
with  his  Socialist  oppon  nt  Salvador  AUende 
that  "The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  inoper- 
able," and  did  so  in  thi  face  of  the  knowl- 
edge that  Chile  was  reci  Iving  more  aid  from 
us  than  any  other  coun'  ry  in  Latin  America. 
Private  property  has  :  ;w  safeguards  today 
because,  as  Christian  D(  nocrat  Justice  Min- 
ister Pedro  Rodriguez  \  it  It,  "The  right  of 
private  praperty  must  bi  subordinated  to  the 
social  Interests  of  the  co  nmunity."  Respond- 
ing to  pressures  for  the  Jommunist-Sociallst 
alliance  (FRAP)  and  lie  militants  within 
the  Christian  Democi  its.  President  Prel 
worked  out  an  agrarlai  reform  law  that  is 
little  different  from  Cor  munlst  Cuba's. 

Property  was  conflsca  ed  from  large  land- 
holders, divided  into  p  reels  of  land  called 
assentamientos  and  70.C  K)  settlers  have  been 
placed  upon  them.  But ;  hose  settlers  are  re- 
quired to  sell  their  croi  5  to  the  government 
Agrarian  Reform  Corpo  atlon  and  are  bUled 
for  financial  assistance  received  at  the  end 
of  each  crop  year. 

Etesplte  claims  made  (  uring  the  1964  presi- 
dential campaign  that  and  would  be  given 
to  the  peasants,  the  act  is  that  Chile's 
much- propagandized  la  id  reform  gave  land 
to  no  one.  And  thougt  a  recent  study  put 
out  by  the  U.N.'s  Pood  ind  Agrtcultiiral  Or- 
ganization is  rich  in  |  acts  and  figures,  it 
avoids  commenting  on  he  economic  and  fi- 
nancial repercussions  >f  Chile's  "land  re- 
form" and  confines  its*  If  largely  to  a  social 
survey  of  the  plan. 

But  the  facts  cannO  be  hidden.  Chile, 
with  25  per  cent  more  8  rable  land  per  capita 
than  the  United  States  imported  $200  mil- 
lion in  foodstuffs  wheq  in  fact  agricultural 
commodities  should  be  a  major  Item  of  ex- 
port. Furthermore.  th<  government  main- 
tains that  settlers,  who!  own  no  land  of  their 
own.  are  property  own(  rs  and  employers  of 
labor  and  therefore  no<  entitled  to  share  in 
the  state's  social  security  coverage.  Thus,  it 
U  little  wonder  that  F<H's  agrarian  policies 
have  been  such  a  spectt  ciUar  faUure. 

In  the  face  of  mounting  attacks  from 
radicals  In  his  own  p»rty  and  the  Com- 
munist-Socialist    coalllion.     President     Frel 
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keeps  moving  further  to  the  left.  One  project 
under  way  Is  a  frankly  authoritarian  at- 
tempt to  force  the  Chileans  to  save  money 
and  contribute  to  what  Frel  calls  "a  popular 
economy."  Private  enterprises  are  forced  by 
this  plan  to  save  66  per  cent  of  their  annual 
proflU.  thus  stifling  what  business  Initiative 
might  remain  after  the  steady  nationaliza- 
tion of  Industry. 

Chile  Is  moving  dangerously  to  the  left 
In  its  foreign  policy,  as  well.  The  Christian 
Democratic  Youth  is  now  allied  with  the 
Czechoslovak  Youth  Utilon.  and  recently  the 
two  groups  Joined  the  Communist  youth  of 
FRAP  in  demanding  the  "total  eradication 
of  Yankee  Influence  from  Latin  America." 
and  the  opening  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
Cuba  and  North  Vlot  Nam.  The  militant 
wing  of  the  Christian  Democrats  announced 
Its  "Ideolcfelcal  solidarity"  with  Havana's 
Latin  American  Solidarity  Organization 
(OLAS).   and   with   North   Viet   Nam. 

And  to  the  profound  dismay  of  Chile's 
friends  and  neighbors.  President  Frel  re- 
sponded by  permitting  the  subversive  OLAS 
to  open  an  office  In  Santiago.  Socialist  chief 
Sen.  Salvador  AUende  quickly  accepted  a 
position  m  It.  thus  giving  OLAS  quasi-legal 
status. 

On  February  27  President  Frel  permitted 
five  members  of  "Che"  Guevara's  defeated 
guerrilla  expeditionary  force  to  enter  Chile 
from  Bolivia.  Chile  refused  Bollva's  request 
to  extradite  them  for  trial,  and.  In  fact, 
arranged  for  the  Cuban  ambassador  to 
France  to  Journey  to  Chile,  with  whom  Cuba 
has  neither  diplomatic  nor  trade  relations, 
and   return   the   guerillas  to   Havana. 

Bolivia's  indignation  boiled  over  at  the 
Organization  of  American  States  where  its 
representative.  Raul  Diaz  Medina,  truth- 
fully pointed  out  that  Chile's  actions  con- 
stituted a  serious  breach  In  the  Inter- 
American  system  of  defense.  Other  OAS 
members  fear  that  by  permitting  the  Instal- 
lation of  an  OLAS  office  in  Santiago  and 
establishing  a  precedent  In  the  case  of  the 
Cubans,  Chile  has  become  a  sanctuary  for 
Communist  subversives. 

Behind  all  of  these  political  pressures  a^d 
Intrigue  looms  the  hammer  of  violence.       \ 

The  steady  weakening  of  resolve  by  the 
Christian  Democrats  caused  Socialist  Sen. 
Cnrlos  Altamlrano  to  exult:  "The  conditions 
for  guerrilla  warfare,  though  they  may  not 
be  as  good  as  in  other  nations,  are  now  pres- 
ent in  Chile."  The  truth  of  this  comment  was 
underscored  when  Bmilio  Oelckers.  general 
director  of  Investigations,  disclosed  that  po- 
lice had  located  a  Communist  training  cen- 
ter for  terrorists  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
of  Concepclon.  He  revealed  that  university 
students,  all  members  of  the  pro-Castro  L«ft 
Revolutionary  Movement  (MIR),  had  been 
receiving  training,  and  said  that  the  purpose 
was  to  unleash  what  amounts  to  Viet  Cong- 
style  attacks  within  Chile's  cities. 

Havana's  Radio  Trlcontlnental  Issued  a 
clear  warning  on  May  20.  extending  the  Viet 
Nam  parallel  to  this  hemisphere  and  Into  the 
bowels  of  our  own  country:  "The  Vietnamese 
struggle  is.  for  the  revolutionaries  of  Latin 
America,  a  chapter  In  their  own  future  his- 
tory. ...  To  this  revolutionary  situation  we 
can  add  the  revolutionary  movement  of  the 
U.S.  black  people  who.  under  the  rallying 
cry  of  'Black  Power."  are  now  shaking  the 
structure  of  the  United  States  by  armed  vio- 
lence." 

Fully  warned,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
our  negotiators  In  Paris  and  our  politicians 
in  Washington  will  realize  the  international 
repercussions  which  attend  their  labor. 

If  we  falter  in  our  resolve  to  resist  the  Viet 
Cong  and  the  NLF  of  Viet  Nam,  we  can  be 
certain  that  other  "Viet  Nams"  will  erupt  in 
full  force  in  the  towering  Andes  and  Jungle 
heartland  of  Latin  America.  This  could  well 
make  the  bloody  conflict  in  the  Far  East  seem 
like  tame  stuff  Indeed. 
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ATTORNEY  GENERAL,  RAMS^ 
CLARK  GIVES  CHALLENGING  AD- 
DRESS TO  YOUNG  SCIENTISTS 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

iiF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  July  12.  1968 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
Ramsey  Clark,  addressed  the  delegates  to 
the  National  Youth  Science  Camp  on 
Capitol  Hill  Tuesday  of  this  week. 

The  youthful  Clark  told  the  young  sci- 
entists that — 

The  long  history  of  mankind  shows  that 
we  will  never  have  Justice  or  order  until  we 
have  both. 

The  Attorney  General  stressed  that 
the  Nations  social  institutions  must  be 
made  strong  enough  to  cope  with  the 
chanpes  that  will  be  brought  about  by  an 
increasing  population  and  advances 
made  in  science  and  technology. 

Joining  us  for  the  luncheon,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Attorney  General,  were  James 
E.  Webb.  Administrator.  NASA;  Dr. 
Donald  F.  Homig,  Director.  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  and  science  adviser 
to  the  President,  and  the  Reverend  Dr 
Frederick  Brown  Harris.  Chaplain.  U.S. 
Senate. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  host  the 
limcheon  each  year  since  the  camp  be- 
gan in  1963,  the  100th  anniversai-y  of 
the  statehood  of  West  Virginia.  Honored 
guest  speakers  in  past  years  have  in- 
cluded NASA  Administrator  James  E. 
Webb:  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg.  Chaii-man. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission;  Gen.  Ber- 
nard A.  Schriever;  Vice  President  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey,  and  famed  aviatrix 
Jacqueline  Cochran. 

Mr.  President.  Governors  of  every 
State  select  two  outstanding  high  school 
students,  each  of  whom  excels  in  some 
phase  of  science-oriented  study,  to  at- 
tend a  3 -week  camp — the  National  Youth 
Science  Camp — located  near  the  Na- 
tional Radio  Astronomy  Observatory  at 
Greenbank,  W.  Va.  The  campers  are 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  their  academic 
achievement  and  scientific  knowledge. 

Operated  by  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  West  Virginia  University,  the 
camp  is  ably  directed  by  Charles  N. 
Cochran,  professor  of  mathematics.  West 
Virginia  University. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  an  article  written  about  the 
luncheon  by  John  W.  Yago.  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Charleston.  W.  Va. 
Gazette,  appearing  in  the  July  10  issue 
of  that  newspaper  placed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Clark    Urges    Science    Campers    To    Accept 

Challenge  of  World 

(By  John  W.  Yagoi 

Washington. — The  100  young  men  attend- 
ing West  Virginia's  National  Youth  Science 
Camp  were  urged  Tuesday  to  take  up  the 
challenges  of  a  changing  world. 

■The  long  history  of  mankind  shows  that 
we  will  never  have'justice  or  order  until  we 
have  both."  Atty.  Gen.  Ramsey  Clark  told 
the  campers  at  a  luncheon  ending  their  two- 
day  visit  to  Washington. 
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Clark  said  American  society  today  tends  to 
be  a  house  divided  with  one  half  caUing  for 
Justice  and  the  other  for  order,  although  one 
is  Impossible  without  the  other. 

The  attorney  general  said  the  nation's 
social  institutions  must  be  made  strong 
enough  to  cope  with  the  changes  that  will 
be  brought  about  by  an  Increasing  popula- 
tion and  advances  In  science  and  technology. 
"No  society  can  provide  order  for  Its  citi- 
zens where  its  social  institutions  can't  adapt 
to  the  change  that  Involves  the  entire  char- 
acter of  the  nation."  Clark  declared. 

The  39-year-old  attorney  general  spoke  at 
tlie  sixth  annual  Washington  luncheon  for 
the  science  campers  arranged  by  Sen.  Jen- 
nings Randolph.  ^  ,  .  »v,. 
Forty-two  senators  were  on  hand  for  tne 
luncheon  to  meet  and  eat  with  campers 
from  their  states.  ..  ^   »w 

E.^rller  Tuesday  the  c.impers  visited  the 
White  House  and  were  taken  on  tours  of  the 
Capitol  building  by  Rep.  Ken  Hechler  and 
members  of  his  staff. 

Sen  Randolph  said  Later  that  there  had 
been  tentative  plans  for  President  Johns^ 
to  be  the  luncheon  speaker  had  he  returned 
earlier  from  his  Central  American  trip. 

Clark  said  there  is  ample  reason  for  the 
nation  to  be  worried  about  lu  crime  rate.  The 
crime  rate,  he  said,  measures  the  character 
of  a  people  and  shows  that  they  don't  have 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others. 

Law  enforcement  must  have  the  support 
of  all  people.  Clark  said. 

He  said  the  United  States  spends  $4  billion 
on  the  entire  criminal  Justice  process  but.  for 
example.  $8.8  billion  on  alcohol.  While  more 
money  is  needed.  Clark  continued,  the  crime 
rate  will  continue  to  rise  until  scientific 
criminology  is  made  the  basis  of  law 
enforcement.  ^       v,„ 

The  attorney  poneial  also  plugged  reha- 
bilitation as  vital,  saying  that  80  per  cent  of 
all  crimes  are  comnutted  by  people  with 
criminal  records,  but  only  five  per  cent  of 
the  corrections  budget  is  spent  on  education 
and  rehabilitaUon. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

people  mindful  of  thy  favor  and  glad  to  do 
thy  will  Bless  our  land  with  honorable  In- 
dustry, sound  learning,  and  pure  manners. 

Save  us  from  violence,  dlbcord.  and  confu- 
sion; from  pride  and  arrogance  and  from 
every  evil  way.  Defend  our  liberties,  and 
fixshlon  into  one  united  people  the  multi- 
tudes brought  hither  out  of  many  kindreds 
and  tongues.  .»,„„„  ♦„ 

Endow  with  the  spirit  of  v.lsdom  those  to 
whom  in  thy  Name  we  entrust  the  author- 
ilv  of  Rovernment.  that  there  may  be  Justice 
and  peace  at  homo,  and  that  through  obedi- 
ence to  thy  law.  we  may  show  forth  thy 
praise  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

M  time  of  prosperity,  fill  our  heart*  \^lth 
thankfulness,  and  in  day  of  trouble  sufler 
not  our  trust  in  thee  to  fall;  all  of  which  ^^e 
ask  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 
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BLESS  OUR  LAND  WITH  HONOR- 
ABLE INDUSTRY,  SOUND  LEARN- 
ING AND  PURE  MANNERS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

UF   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11,  1968 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Johnson  City. 
Term.,  published  Thomas  Jeffei'son  s 
prayer  in  its  church  publication.  First 
Presbyterian  Weekly,  on  July  7, 1968. 

Save  us  from  violence,  discord,  and  con- 
fusion: from  pride  and  arrogance,  and  from 
every  evil  wav.  Defend  our  liberties,  and  fash- 
Ion  into  one  united  people  the  multitude 
brought  hither  out  of  many  kindreds  and 
tongues — 

Jefferson  prayed  then  and  we  should 
pray  now.  ,  .         , 

Rev  Ferguson  Wood  is  the  pastor  or 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  My  con- 
gratulations to  him,  his  staff,  and  the 
membership  for  the  wonderful  work  that 
they  are  doing.  It  is  refreshing  in  these 
troubled  times  to  know  that  people  are 
concerned.  .    ,      . 

We  need  Uiose  in  high  places  today  to 
follow  this  prayer,  and  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  making  it  available  to  the 
readers  of  the  Record  ; 

Thomas  Jefferson's  Prayer 
Almighty  God.  who  hast  given  us  this  good 
land  for   our   heritage;    we   humbly   beseech 
thee  that  we  may  always  prove  ourselves  a 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  TAX  LOOPHOLES 
( OR  MY  18  YEARS  IN  A  QUANDARY) 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

iji     ;,EW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATH'ES 

Thursday.  July  11,  1968 
Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ba.sic  inequities  of  our  counti-y's  tax 
structure  have  long  been  of  '-oncern  to 
me  Indeed,  on  June  6. 1  introduced  HK- 
177''0  designed  to  eliminate  needless  tax 
exemptions  and  exclusions  totaling  a 
staggering  S4  billion  in  Federal  income 
tPiX  revenue 

"l  know  of  no  one  who  has  worked 
lonser  or  more  diligently  for  tax  reform 
t>ian  has  the  former  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois Paul  H.  Douglas.  As  a  respected 
economist  and  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  Senator  Douglas  strove,  too 
often  unsuccessfuUy,  to  remove  unjusti- 
fiable "giveaways"  such  as  the  mineral 
depletion  allowances,  benefits  deriving 
from  depreciation  on  speculative  real 
estate,  and  special  treatment  for  stock 
options.  ^  ^ 

Because  of  the  great  importance  of 
this  subject.  I  am  inserting  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  article  by  Senator 
Douglas  from  the  American  Scholar,  ex- 
plaining his  fisht: 

THE   Problem   of  Tax  Loopholes    (Or:    My 

18  Years  in  a  Quandary) 

(Paul  H.  Douglas) 

By  the  summer  of  1950.  the  attack  by  the 

North     Koreans     upon     South     Korea     bad 

plunged    us    lute    a    full-scale    Asiatic    war. 

North     Korea    was    being    egged     on    and 

equipped  by  Red  China  and  Russia,  and  the 

war   was  another   effort  by  the   Communist 

bloc   to  take   over   additional   territory. 

President  Truman  and  the  United  Na- 
tions rose  to  the  occasion  and  resisted  this 
aggression  and  It  became  necessary  to  raise 
large  additional  sums  of  money,  running  into 
many  billions  of  dollars. 

As  the  new  tax  bills  moved  onto  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  and 
I  became  more  aware  of  the  injustices  In 
the  existing  tax  structure  and  of  new  abuses 
that  were  being  added. 

Although  we  were  only  freshmen,  and  were 
not  members  of  the  Finance  Committee,  we 
felt  it  our  duty  both  to  become  better  edu- 
cated on  tax  matters  and  to  work  for  a 
more  Just  revenue  system.  We  l>elieved  this 
was  p:irticularly  necessary  because  thou- 
sands of  young  Americans  were  being  killed 
and  many  more  were  being  wounded,  and 
we  felt  that  here  at  tiome  profiteering  shoxUd 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

\  tax  seminar  was  tlierefore  organized 
which   was  attended  by  some  of  the  small 


liberal  bloc  of  senators.  We  got  public-spir- 
ited experts  to  coach  us  In  t'^se  secret  ses- 
sions and  to  conduct  what  was,  In  eff^t    a 
cram  course.  Then,  with  fast-beaUng  hearts 
we  ventured  out  on  the  floor  to  do  battle 
with  the  two  shrewdest  minds  of  the  Senate, 
namely   Walter  George  and  Eugene  Mlllikin 
both    of   whom   had   impressive   reputations 
and  an  awe-inspiring  capacity  for  t'^^nder- 
ous  debate.  We  also  had  to  face,  on  some 
issues.   Tom   Connally  of  Texas,   who  loved 
to  la.sh  his  opponents  with  the  bullwhip  of 
his    brutal    surciu^m.    and    who    treated    dis- 
senters as  though   they  wore  Pre-Ci^tl  N^ar 
slaves  in  the  cotton  kingdom  or  nonbunc- 
tious  horses  to  be  subdued  by  lash  and  spur. 
Tom  still   had   traces  of   frontier   populism, 
buf  he  als^  bad  a  deep  hatred  of  northern 
Uberal  Democrats,  which  made  us  fair  game^ 
For  manv  days  we  fought  on  a  variety  of 
issues.  It  seemed  an  unequal  struggle  since 
George.  MlUlkln  and  Connally  not  only  had 
the  votes,  but  also  had  many  years'  acquain- 
tance with  the  intricacies  of  the  t;ix  code 
and  were  equipped  with  a  formidable  bevy  of 
i;  X  experts  at  their  elbows,  while  we  had  to 

.s:and  alone.  j  »„  j„„i 

We  had  to  Inarn  and  learn  f.ist.  and  to  deal 
on  our  feet  with  a  baflUng  series  of  arguments 
which  in  retrospect  were  sophistical,  but 
which  at  the  time  to  many  were  persuasive^ 
Tlie  press  galleries  were  unsympathetic  and 
cur  fellow  senators  largely  h'Dstlle. 

We  had  a  rough  time,  but  the  longer  the 
discussion  went  on  the  more  convinced  I  be- 
came that  the  tax  code  was.  in  fact,  perme- 
■,  Led  with  favors  to  particular  groups  and  in- 
dividuals, and  that  It  violated  what  seemed 
to  be  an  elemental  principle  of  equity, 
namelv.  that  people  »-lth  approximately  equal 
net  incomes  should  pay  approximately  equal 
taxes  Despite  all  the  battering  we  received, 
and  the  loss  of  prestige  that  we  suffered,  both 
Senator  Humphrey  and  I  felt  that  the  cor- 
rectness of  our  positions  had  been  main- 
tained under  fire. 

So  apparently  did  some  of  the  experts,  be- 
cause there  shortly  appeared  able  articles  by 
two  eminent  lawyers,  namely.  William  L. 
Carey  of  Northwestern  and  Columbia,  and 
SUnley  Surrey,  then  of  Harvard  University. 
that  echoed  our  criticisms.  The  dean  of  tax 
lawyers,  the  late  Randolph  Paul,  in  public 
testimony  also  stressed  many  of  the  points 
we  had  tried  to  advance. 

In  1955.  I  became  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  and  with  the  able  staff 
assistance  of  Dr.  Norman  Ture  tlie  Commit- 
tee began  to  assemble  evidence  and  take 
skilled  testimony  on  many  of  the  Inequities 
that  we  had  spotted.  In  the  same  year,  after 
a  long  struggle,  and  largely  because  of  the 
hammering  of  the  columnist.  Doris  Fleeson. 
I  was  finally  placed  on  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  where  I  served  for  the  next  eleven 
years  until  my  defeat  for  a  fourth  term  in 
1966.  ^     , 

On  the  Finance  Committee  I  saw  the  for- 
mation of  tax  policy  at  first  hand  and  took 
part  in  the  intimate  discussions  that  at- 
tended the  vrriting  and  revision  of  our  tax 
laws.  I  continued  to  urge  most  of  the  reforms 
that  Senator  Humphrey  and  I  had  advocated 
m  1950  and  1951  and.  In  addition,  discovered 
new  abuses  that  I  thought  needed  to  be  cor- 
rected. After  a  little  while.  I  was  Joined  by 
Senator  Albert  Gore  of  Tennessee,  who  proved 
to  be  a  strong  and  public-spirited  colleague. 
It  was  a  tough  decade.  On  major  Lssues 
where  enormous  sums  were  at  stake,  we  were 
almost  always  defeated,  whether  In  commit- 
tee or  on  tiie  floor.  But  in  the  process  we 
gained  minor  changes  that  reduced  some  of 
the  specific  Injustices,  so  that  we  were  never 
completely    discouraged   or   frustrated. 

There  were  two  general  sets  of  facts  that 
convinced  me  that  there  were  great  abuses 
within  our  federal  tax  system. 

The  first  was  that  only  about  haU  of  the 
total  personal  Income  in  the  coimtry  was 
subject  to  taxation,  while  the  other  half  con-,- 
pletelv  esci.ped  being  levied  on.  The  ba-.ic 
exemption   of   f'OO  a   person   accounted   fca- 
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only  a  fraction  of  this  U  iter  amount.  The  re- 
mainder was  Income  t|  at  moet  people  be- 
lieved was  taxable,  but  that  was  exempted  in 
reality  by  a  series  of  devjres. 

Then  we  discovered  ^nd  got  the  Treasury 
to  confirm  that  In  evejy  year  there  were  a 
considerable  number  of  jersons  with  unnual 
incomes  of  over  $500,001  i  who  paid  no  Uixes 
at  all.  As  we  gathered  eM  dence  we  found  this 
number  would  never  fJ  11  below  twenty-Hve 
and  sometimes  went  a1  ove  thirty.  We  also 
found  an  even  greater  number  with  luige 
Incomes  who  paid  less  t  an  10  or  15  percent. 
We  found  that  the  i|  i  erages  paid  by  the 
groups  with  Incomes  alii)ve  $50,000  was  only 
a  fraction  of  the  omoun  1  they  were  presxmied 
to  pay.  and  that  the  u  permost  group  with 
Incomes  over  $250,000.  ho  according  to  the 
schedules  were  prcsum  d  to  pay  nearly  90 
percent,  actually  paid  m  the  average  only 
25  percent  or  slightly  ess.  The  "eflectlve" 
rate  was  therefore  far  ijj^s  than  the  nominal 
rate. 

All  this,  plus  the 
"loopholes"  or  "truck 
large  quantities  of  Inc 
the  tax  net.  still  ftirth  - 
Gore  and  me  that  we  phould  expose  these 
abuaes  and  .seek  to  cur^  them.  We  continued 
to  be-helped  by  the  pij  bllc-splrlted  experts, 
who  gave  us  surreptltlo^  p  information,  some- 
times at  real  risk  to  thi  mselves.  and  in  par- 
ticular by  the  ability  oJ  [my  former  assistant. 
Mr  Philip  Stern,  who.  oulldlng  on  some  of 
our  work  and  adding  A  uch  of  his  own.  pro- 
duced his  brilliant  and  rltty  book.  The  Great 
Treasury  Raid  (New  "5  )rk,  1964).  which  Is 
still  the  classic  in  this  B   Id. 

Out  of  this  experience  of  nearly  two  decades 
I  have  distilled  certain  icts  and  conclusions. 
They  show  that  our  i  ix  system  Is  riddled 
with  Injustices  that  vl  late  the  simple  prin- 
ciple upon  which  I  '  fould  think  that  all 
could  agree,  that  peop  p  with  equal  net  in- 
comes should  pay  eq  lal  or  approximately 
equal  taxes.  Whether  ■  e  believe  In  progres- 
sive regressive  or  prop  .rtlonal  taxation,  can 
we  not  all  agree  on  thl  eleiiTentajy  principle 
of  horizontal  Justice? 

But  this  experience  f  nearly  two  decades 
and  our  relative  lack  o  success  also  plunged 
me  ever  more  deeply  in  i  quandary. 

When  the  so-called  1  Ruml  plan  for  with- 
holding a  basic  perc0^tage  of  the  federal 
Income  *ax  from  wages  and  salaries  was 
adopted  by  Congress.  It  did  not  apply  the 
withholding  prlnclplr  to  Interest  and 
dividends.  Such  Incomf  i  was.  on  the  contrary 
to  be  reported  by  the  i1  K:lplent  and  the  taxes 
were  to  be  paid  by  hlm^ 

The  Economic  Committee  hearings  that  I 
held  in  1955  showed  tjiat  while  virtually  all 
of  the  wages  and  si  arles  were  reported, 
there  were  a  big  volu:  le  of  Interest  and  an 
appreciable  portion  of  dividends  that  were 
not  It  became  posslbl*  to  estimate  the  size 
of  this  gap  from  the  reports  published  by 
the  Securities  and  Exciange  Commission  and 
by  the  Treasury.  Our  little  liberal  group  in 
the  Senate,  therefore,  jfcegan  to  advocate  ap- 
plying the  withholdlig  principle,  or  what 
the  British  term  "paiment  at  the  source" 
to  dividends  and  intel^st  so  that  ownership 
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simple  plans  for  coUei  tion.  It  was  clear  that 
In  1959  about  a  billlc  J  dollars  in  dividends 
and  three  billion  doU^  rs  In  Interest  were  not 
reported,  with  a  con^fquent  annual  loss  In 
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These  unreported  sur  i>  amounted  to  8  per 


cent  of  all  dividends 


Rnd  34  percent  of  all 


Interest.  The  proportK  n  of  wages  and  salaries 
not  reported  In  1959  c^  me,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  only  3  percent.  Tills  showed  the  greater 
efficiency  of  the  withl  oldlng  method. 

The  Administration  tax  bill  for  1962,  there 
fore,  contained  a  provision  for  the  automatic 
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deduction  and  transmission  to  the  Treasury 
of  20  percent  from  the  total  sums  credited 
to  dividends  and  Interest  without  specifying 
the  individuals  or  their  amounts,  and  then 
for  the  filing  of  claims  for  any  excess  to  be 
made  periodically  by  the  recipients.  The  plan 
was  simple  and  Just,  and  was  adopted  by 
the  House  Ways  suid  Means  Committee  and 
by  the  House  Itself.  Senator  Gore  and  I  pre- 
pared to  support  it  In  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and.  if  necessary,  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  Itself. 

We  had  heard  rumblings  of  opposition,  but 
I  must  admit  we  were  not  prepared  for  the 
storm  that  followed.  Suddenly,  from  all  over 
the  country,  but  especially  from  Illinois, 
thousands  of  protests  poured  Into  my  office. 
By  the  end  of  a  month.  I  had  received  over 
sixty-five  thousand  such  letters  and  other 
senators  had  received  about  as  many.  In- 
quiry proved  that  these  had  been  stimulated 
by  the  building  and  loan  associations,  whose 
main  national  body  had  launched  the  cam- 
paign from  Chicago.  The  banks  also  helped 
In  the  letter-writing  blitz. 

These  letters  .showed  an  extraordinary 
misconception  of  the  tax.  A  large  proportion 
hotly  attacked  the  requirement  for  with- 
holding as  the  Imposition  of  a  completely 
new  and  additional  tax.  They  apparently 
thought  that  Interest  either  was  not  Income 
or  was  so  sacred  that  It  should  not  be  taxed. 
This  very  fact  was  in  itself  eloquent  proof  of 
the  widespread  evasion  or  avoidance  of  the 
tax.  It  was  in  vain  that  in  my  Initial  answer 
I  pointed  out  to  these  protestors  that  this 
was  not  a  new  tax  but  merely  a  better  means 
of  collecting  an  existing  tax  that  had  been 
widely  evaded  and  avoided,  and  that  their 
confusion  was  Indeed  ample  proof  of  an 
existing  failure  to  report. 

Another  widely  prevalent  misconception 
was  that  the  tax  wiis  a  levy  amounting  to  a 
20  percent  annual  assessment  on  the  total 
capital  that  a  person  owned.  It  was  con- 
sequently attacked  as  part  of  a  communist 
scheme  to  confiscate  all  capital.  It  was.  of 
course.  Instead  a  tax  on  Income,  not  on  capi- 
tal. Thus  on  $1,000  of  holdings  that  paid  4 
percent,  the  20  percent  tax  would  be  levied 
on  the  $40  of  interest  and  not  on  the  princi- 
pal of  $1,000. 

I  then  prepared  a  brief  article  summariz- 
ing the  way  in  which  the  Income  tax  had 
been  avoided  and  evaded,  and  how  simple 
the  proposal  was — namely,  to  withhold  one- 
fifth  of  all  payments  of  dividends  and  inter- 
est and  send  the  totals  to  the  Treasury.  In 
the  event  of  overwlthholdlng,  the  Individ- 
uals would  then  be  able  to  file  quarterly 
requests  for  refunds.  I  pointed  out  to  all  my 
correspondents  that  the  basic  income  tax  on 
wages  and  salaries  had  been  similarly  with- 
held for  twenty  years  with  only  annual  re- 
funds and  asked  why  interest  and  dividends 
should  be  given  such  especially  favored 
treatment. 

It  was  all  in  vain.  No  one  was  convinced. 
Tlie  tide  of  angry  letters  continued  to  pour 
in.  Virtually  every  senator  received  thou- 
sands, and  maiiy  counted  their  letters  in  the 
tens  of  thousands. 

The  result  was  inevitable.  By  a  vote  of 
eleven  to  five,  the  withholding  provision 
was  stricken  from  the  bill  in  the  Finance 
Committee.  Then,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
when  I  moved  to  restore  the  clause.  I  was 
overwhelmingly  defeated  and  mustered  only 
twenty  votes. 

Here  we  were  deserted  by  the  Administra- 
tion, which  evidently  decided  that  the  strug- 
gle was  useless.  During  the  entire  battle,  the 
academic  profession  of  economists  was  all 
but  silent,  so  that  Senator  Gore  and  I  felt 
that  we  had  been  allowed  to  die  on  an  eco- 
nomic Berlin  Wall  without  a  hand  ever 
being  raised  to  help. 

But  as  sometimes  happens,  to  deaden  the 
Impact  on  our  argument,  and  perhaps  to 
quiet  the  consciences  of  our  opponents,  It 
was  provided  that  institutions  should  report 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  the 
names     and     addresses     of      all     those     to 
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whom  they  paid  dividends  and  interest  as 
well  as  the  amounts  so  paid  to  each.  Then 
at  the  regional  computer  centers  these 
amounts  were  to  be  combined  and  the  total 
tax  due  from  each  person  was  to  be  com- 
puted and  compared  with  that  which  had 
been  pmld. 

This  Is  being  done  It  requires  far  more 
detailed  reports  from  the  savings  Institutions 
than  the  simple  reporting  requirements  of 
our  proposal.  It  will  collect  less  money  be- 
cause the  burden  of  collection  from  the 
individuals  is  thrown  back  upon  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue.  But  It  does  lead  to 
somewhat  more  careful  reporting  by  the 
recipients  and,  according  to  the  Treasury, 
it  has  increased  collections  by  about  $250 
million  a  year.  Thus  far  we  have,  therefore, 
saved  the  taxpayers  about  a  billion  dollars 
Perhaps  in  time,  in  order  to  avoid  the  red 
tape  that  has  been  heaped  upon  them,  the 
savmgs  institutions  may  lessen  their  oppo- 
sition and  consent  to  withholding  at  the 
source.  If  they  do.  at  least  around  $750 
million  more  will  be  saved  each  year  for  the 
American  people.  Even  now  the  savings  will 
probably  be  greater. 

What  then  were  the  real  reasons  for  this  ap- 
parently illogical  opposition?  I  think  they 
were  the  following:  A  very  large  proportion 
of  those  who  had  savings  accounts  In  the 
banks  and  shares  in  the  building  and  loan 
institutions  never  drew  out  In  cash  the  an- 
nual interest  that  accumulated  on  their  ac- 
counts but  allowed  It  to  be  added  automati- 
cally to  their  principal.  Many  of  these  savers 
were  sufficiently  naive  not  to  realize  fully 
that  this  Increase  In  their  capital  holdings 
came  from  income.  They  seemed  to  think  it 
came  from  spontaneous  generation.  The 
banks  and  building  and  loan  associations,  of 
course,  knew  what  was  happening,  but  they 
also  realized  that  a  large  share  of  the  growth 
In  their  savings  deposits  was  due  to  the 
accumulation  of  compound  interest,  and 
they  did  not  want  to  have  this  Increment 
of  growth  diminished  by  the  amount  of  the 
tax.  They  had  the  use  of  the  funds  of  which 
the  federal  government  was  deprived,  and 
thev  wanted  to  hold  on  to  them. 

Ileft  this  battle  with  a  wry  taste  In  my 
mouth,  but  also  with  the  realization  that  it 
could  have  been  worse  and  that  to  save  $250 
million  a  year  for  the  public  might  not  have 
been  so  bad  an  achievement  In  so  imperfect 
a  world.    "* 

The  biggest  and  longest  battle  was.  how- 
ever, over  the  worst  abuse  of  all.  namely  the 
2712  percent  depletion  allowance  on  gas  and 
oil.  Billions  of  dollars  are  at  stake  here,  and 
a  little  explanation  of  the  present  tax  proce- 
dures in  the  oil  Industry  Is  appropriate.  The 
oil  industry  already  had  certain  tax  favors 
that  I  did  not  question.  Of  course,  the  deduc- 
tion of  operating  costs  from  gross  revenue  is 
perfectly  proper.  Nor  did  I  question  the  pro- 
priety of  charging  off  the  costs  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful drillings  or  "dry  holes"  from  the  reve- 
nues obtained  from  the  successful  drillings 
when  these  are  conducted  by  the  same  enter- 
prise. I  did  not  raise  any  objection  to  grant- 
ing the  industry  the  riglit  to  charge  off  In  the 
first  year  all  the  "Intangible"  drilhng  and  de- 
velopment costs.  These  so-called  develop- 
mental costs  comprise  from  75  to  90  percent 
of  the  total  exploratory  and  drilling  costs  and 
were  granted  the  fastest  of  all  rates  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation — namely,  a  complete 
write-off  in  the  initial  year.  Men  in  the  in- 
dustry who  were  secretly  In  favor  of  my  stand 
(and  there  are  a  few)  have  repeatedly  as- 
sured me  that  this  is  an  even  more  important 
special  favor  than  the  depletion  allowance  It- 
self. But  this  Lssue  was  complicated  since 
th.-'se  costs  could  always  be  alleged  to  be 
operating  costs  and  hence  deductible  dollar 
for  dollar  from  the  Immediate  Income  real- 
ized from  the  oil  and  gas. 

So  I  determined  to  concentrate  on  the  27'.. 
percent  depletion  allowance,  which  Hubert 
Humplirey  and  I  had  originally  attacked  in 
1951  and  1952.  This  exempted  from  taxation 
27  >  2  percent  of  all  gross  Income  In  the  oil  and 
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gas  Industry  up  to  50  percent  of  net  Income, 
and  it  did  this  without  any  limitation  as  to 
the  length  of  time  for  which  this  exemption 
was  to  continue  or  the  ratio  of  the  tax  rebate 
to  the  original  Investment. 

This  provision  had  been  inserted  in  our  tax 
l.iws  during  the  1920"s  when  the  corpor.itlon 
income  tax  was  only  14  percent  of  not  profits, 
and  when  the  total  amount  of  the  t.ix  privi- 
lege thus  conferred  was  not  overwhelming, 
say,  about  7  percent  of  the  profits.  But  it  con- 
tliiiied  to  be  retained  after  the  corporate  lax 
had  risen  to  52  percent  and  when  the  deple- 
tion allowance  could  and  commonly  did  cut 
in  half  the  taxes  paid  by  this  rich  industry. 
Moreover,  it  had  spawned  a  series  of  similar 
exemptions:  sulfur  had  been  granted  a  23 
percent  exemption,  and  a  number  of  minerals, 
including  coal,  had  been  allowed  a  15  percent 
depletion  grant.  We  had  seen  Tom  Connally 
broaden  this  exemption  by  a  5  percent  rate 
on  clam  and  oyster  shells,  as  well  iis  on  sand 
and  gravel-  .Uthough  there  was  no  danger  of 
"dry  holes"  or  unsuccessful  explorations  in 
these  cases!  Every  mineral  had  come  to  be 
included. 

We  ultimately  got  the  Treasury  to  tell  us 
how  much  these  exemptions  amounted  to, 
and  their  report  was  that  In  the  late  fifties 
and  early  sixties  the  total  came  to  about 
$3'.  billion  annually  with  the  Treasiu-y  los- 
ing" about  $1'2  blillon.  Today  it  is  un- 
doubtedly much  more. 

Long  before  this,  however.  I  had  prepared 
a  counterproposal  which  I  tried  out  in  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  nearly  every  year. 

This  was  to  Introduce  a  sliding  scale  al- 
lowance that  would  amount  to  granting  the 
existing  27'.  percent  on  the  first  million 
dollars  of  arinual  gross  income  but  decreas- 
ing this  to  21 '4  percent  on  gross  incomes 
of  between  one  and  fivf  million  dollars  and 
then  having  It  fall  to  15  percent  on  all  In- 
comes over  five  million  dollars.  This  would 
have  yielded  in  the  earlier  years  from  $350 
to  $400  million  a  year  in  revenue,  while  in 
later  years  the  gain  would  have  been  around 
$500  million  annually.  Today  It  would  prob- 
ably be  still  more. 

I  Justified   this  differential  between  small    . 
and  large  operators  on  the  ground  that  the 
smaller  operators  were  not  able  to  distribute 
their   risks   to   the   same   degree   as   the   big 
operators  and  companies.  Their  fewer  drill- 
ings exposed  them,  therefore,  to  higher  risks, 
i  must  confess,  however,  that  I  also  hoped 
that   this    compromise   would    help    to   split 
off  the  small  operators  from  the  huge  com- 
panies  and   make   it   more   possible    to   pass 
the  measure.  In  this.  I  was  disappointed.  Al- 
though there  were  only  two  or  three  con- 
cerns m  Illinois  that  had  gross  receipts  in 
excess  of  a  million  dollars,  nearly  .all  of  the 
small    operators    Uned    up    behind    the    big 
companies  and   In  bitter  opposition   to  me. 
Thev  were  the  dominant  economic  Interest 
in    one   congressional    district   covering    the 
southeastern  section   of   the   state.   Most   of 
them  insisted  that  I  was  proposing  to   cut 
their  allowance  to  15  percent,  although  this 
was,  of  course,  not  the  case.  No  explanation 
was    effective,    although    finally    the    more 
knowledgeable    would    privately    admit   that 
while  they  understood  that  they  would  not 
be  hurt    for  the  sake  of  Industry  solidarity 
they  must  oppose  the  Douglas   amendment 
and  me  personallv    Despite  all  their  efforts 
and  the  oil  money  that  came  Into  the  state  In 
-the  1954  and  1960  election  campaigns.  I  had 
been  able  to  beat  off  their  attacks,  and  had 
even  carried  the  oil  district.  Their  opposition 
continued,  however,  and  in  the  Senate  I  had 
iio  such  luck. 

Despite  help  from  Senator  Albert  Gore 
and  an  honorable  conservative,  Senator  John 
Williams  of  Delaware,  we  were  periodically 
snowed  under  on  the  Finance  Committee. 
Indeed.  I  sometimes  suspected  that  the 
major  qualification  for  most  aspirants  for 
membership  on  the  Finance  Committee  was 
a  secret  pledge  or  agreement  to  defend  the 
depletion   allowance    against    all    attacks.    I 


suspected,  also,  that  campaign  funds  rein- 
forced these  pledges. 

Once  again,  we  received  little  or  no  sup- 
port from  the  Administration,  which  evi- 
dently thought  the  depletion  allowance  to  be 
•too  "hot  to  handle."  And.  once  again,  the 
economics  profession  was  largely  silent,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  scattered  voices  that  correctly 
pointed  out  that  the  tax  favors  led  to  over- 
investment in  the  industry,  thus  causing  the 
average  return,  exclusive  of  tax  favors,  on  the 
American  investment  to  fall  somewhat  below 
the  general  average  for  all  industry. 

But  there  was  little  or  no  criticism  from  the 
economists  of  the  morality  of  the  tax  advan- 
i:ige  that  helped  a  number  of  the  fabulous- 
ly wealthv   to  escape  from  paying  any  taxes 
whatsoever   and   helped  many   others  to  pay 
only   nominal  -sums.  There  seemed   to  be  no 
resentment  among   businesses   that  oil   and 
gas  companies  onlv  paid  one-third  to  one-half 
the  rate  of  taxation  upon  net  profits  paid  by 
the  main  mass  of  American  corporations.  The 
prevailing   sentiment   seemed    instead    to   be 
gratification    that   one   group,   at    least,   had 
been  able  to  outwit  the  government  and  the 
reformers.  Despite  the  fact  that  we  wanted 
to  lower  the  general   tax  rate  once  we  had 
obtained  greater  uniformity  in  our  tax  sys- 
tem   and  constantly  stressed  this  point,  we 
were  about  as  popular  among  business  execu- 
tives as  the  revenue  agents  used  to  be  among 
the  mountaineers  of  Appalachla  when  they 
tried  to  put  down  "moonshlnlng." 

We  gained  a  slight  flicker  of  lnt»rest  from 
among  a  few  of  the  independents  when  we 
pointed  out  that  the  big  oil  companies  that 
had  concessions  In  Venezuela  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  countries  were  able  to  escape  viriually 
fill  taxation  by  (1)  successfully  claimine 
the  depletion  allowance  on  their  foreign  oil 
(despite  the  fact  that  subsurface  deposits, 
under  Roman  and  national  law.  are  the  prop- 
erty of  the  state  1  and  (2)  counting  as  "taxes 
the  royalties  that  they  paid  for  the  extraction 
abroad  of  government-owned  oil.  In  this  way 
the  50  and  later  75  percent  payments  for  the 
extraction  of  the  oil  were  not  counted  as  an 
operating  expense,  but  rather  as  a  tax  to  be 
deducted  dollar  for  dollar  from  the  tax  that 
-  otherwise  would  be  paid  to  the  United  States 
government. 

Despite  all  the  propaganda  and  the  pres- 
sures there  was  a  heroic  group  of  senators 
who  stood  fimi.  Once  we  got  as  many  as 
thlrtv-eight  votes,  but  later  we  slumped  to 
twenty.  Calling  for  a  roUcall  vote  was  in  a 
sense  "like  marching  brave  troops  into  the 
valley  of  political  death  and  reducing  the 
number  of  public-spirited  soldiers.  Therefore, 
toward  the  end  of  the  long  bitter  struggle, 
I  would  agree  to  a  voice,  rather  than  a  roll- 
call  vote  in  order  to  shield  our  secret  sup- 
porters. I  was  willing,  as  were  my  comrades. 
Senator  William  Proxmire  and  Senator  Oore 
to  be  marked  for  destruction  in  a  cause  that 
we  believed  to  be  in  the  public  interest,  but 
we  did  not  want  to  drag  down  others  to 
political  disaster  and  reenact  the  role  of  Lord 
Raglan  who  sent  the  noble  six  hundred  to 
death  at  Balaklava  in  the  Crimean  War. 

some  of  us  have  been  effectively  disposed 
of  more  probably  will  be:  but  the  issue 
remains.  And  as  one  who  still  believes  (per- 
haps foolishly)  that  in  a  democracy  no  is- 
sue is  settled  until  it  is  settled  right,  and 
that  m  the  long  run  an  educated  publ  c 
opinion  will  prevail.  I  remain  guardedly 
hopeful-  I  am  grateful  to  Senators  Proxmire 
and  Gore,  as  we  all  should  be.  for  keeping  the 
Issue  alive,  and  I  pray  that  they  may  succeed 
where  others  of  us  have  failed. 

The  third  great  abuse  lies  In  the  field  of 
the  capital  gains  tax.  Here  the  profits  real- 
ized from  the  sale  of  a  capital  asset  that 
has  been  held  for  longer  than  six  months 
are  taxed,  when  sold,  at  only  one-half  the 
income  tax  rate,  but  in  no  case  at  more 
than  25  percent.  Moreover,  the  amounts  not 
taxed  are  not  counted  as  "taxable  income," 
and  hence  do  not  appear  in  the  statistics 
issued  by  the  Treasury  Department.  Like  the 
murdered  victims  of  the  criminal  syndicate. 
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they,  with  the  oil  and  mineral  depletion  al- 
lowances, are  given  an  anonymous  burial 
so  that  even  the  buried  bodies  disappear. 

Philip   Stern   estimated   in    1962   that   this 
favored    treatment   shrunk    the   tax   base   b> 
le  biUion  a  year  and  cost  the  yreasury  $2^4 
billion  annually.  But  this  is  only  the  begin- 
ning   An  even   greater  leakage  occur.s   when 
property  Is  bequeathed.  Let  us  take  the  ca.e 
<,f  a  father  who  buys  property  ior  $100,000 
during  his  lifetime,  which  at  the  time  of  his 
deaih  is  worth  $1   million,  or  $900,000  more. 
His  son  inherits  ihe  estate  and  a  year  later 
"lis   this  same   property   lor   $1,100,000.    He 
will    pay    a    capital    K'll'is    tax    only    on    ihe 
$100006  that  has  accrued  during  his  owner- 
ship   while  the  $900,000  pain  inherited  from 
Ills  lather  not  only  will  >;<>  lax  free  but   will 
be    unrecorded.    Stern    estimates    that    irom 
«12  to  S13  billion  thus  escape  taxation  every 
vear  and   that    the  Treasury   annually   loses 
an  approximate  added  $2  9  billion. 

It  was  such  injustices  In  the  capital  gains 
.system  ( and  not  .such  Incidental  ab.surdlties 
as  clvlng  capital  gains  treatment  to  the  rais- 
ing of  cattle  taut  not  to  chickens  and  turkeys) 
that  most  outraged  me. 

To  deal  with  the  untaxed  capital  pains 
during  a  iest4Uor-s  lifetime.  I  proposed  col- 
lection at  the  time  of  ultimate  sale,  but,  of 
course  with  a  deduction  or  tax  credit  given 
for  all  Inheritance  taxes  paid  in  the  mean- 
time on  the  property.  In  other  words,  11  a 
total  inheritance  tax  of  $50,000  had  been 
levied  on  this  property,  this  would  be  de- 
ducted dollar  for  dollar  from  the  tax  ulti- 
mately realized  on  the  capital  gains. 

And"  if  it  be  objected  that  to  tax  capital 
gains  in  years  of  bunched  income  would  be 
uiequiuible.  I  constantly  made  it  clear  that 
I  would  agree  to  lengthen  this  period  to  any 
proper  degree.  This  would  reduce  the  tot-al  of 
the  super-taxes  that  would  be  paid.  But 
such  conciliatory  motions  were  overwhelm- 
melv  defeated  in  committee  and  on  the 
flcx>r  At  first  the  Kennedy  Administration 
supported  the  idea  of  taxing  the  inherited 
capital  pains,  but  this  support  faded  as  we 
approached  the  hour  of  decision,  while  once 
again  the  voices  of  the  economists  were  for 
the  most  part  mute. 

The  treatment  of  stock  options  was.  and  is, 
an  especially  anti-social  use  of  the  capital 
gains  principle. 

It  had  been  the  custom  of  many  corpora- 
tions to  give  a  chosen  group  of  executives  the 
right  to  buy  added  quantities  of  stock,  ana 
for  gains  realized  upon  this  to  be  taxed  at 
capital  gains  and  not  at  income  tax  rates. 
Very  commonly  this  stock  could  be  pur- 
chased at  less  than  the  market  rate,  thus 
extending  the  practice  of  the  "preferred 
lists"  that  had  been  the  common  custom 
during  the  1920's  of  such  financial  giants  as 
the  Morgan  firm  and  Samuel  Insull.  If  the 
stock  fell  while  the  option  was  being  held, 
then  the  beneficiary  was  commonly  freed 
from  his  option. 

The  plan,  bv  creating  addiuonal  claim- 
ants for  the  net  earnings  of  the  compa- 
nies like  the  preferred  lists,  obviously  dilut- 
ed the  equities  of  the  existing  stockholders. 
The  defense  given  for  the  stock  option  was, 
of  course,  that  they  would  increase  the  in- 
centive of  management  to  make  profits  for 
the  companies  bv  increasing  the  amount  of 
tax-free  income  that  they  would  receive  It 
had  a  side  effect  of  concentrating  executive 
attention  upon  the  price  of  the  stock  rather 
than  treating  this,  as  I  believe  should  be 
done,  as  merely  the  by-product  of  an  effi- 
ciently managed  company.  It  could  be  argued 
that  from  the  companies'  standpoint  it 
would  be  better  to  make  these  added  pay- 
ments in  the  form  of  cash  bonuses  or  per- 
centages of  the  net  profits,  rather  than 
from  profits  from  the  sale  of  added  shares 
of  stock.  But  this  would  have  meant  that  the 
added  income  would  have  been  taxed  at  ordi- 
narv,  rather  than  at  capital  gains,  rates.  In 
essence  the  stock  option  plan  permitted  ex- 
ecutives to  oecome  wealthier  than  would 
otherwise  have  btsn  possible,  and  to  do  so 
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in  a  shorter  period  of  time  It  waa  touted 
as  a  means  of  helping  yo«ng  executives  to 
ollmb  the  economic  laddler  more  rapidly, 
although  In  practice  the  mmjor  rewards  went 
to  thoae  In  the  later  afternoon  of  their  busi- 
ness careers.  Often  as  members  of  the  boards 
of  directors,  they  voted  themselves  these 
large  tax-free  bonuses. 

Due  to  the  valiant  efTorfls  of  Senator  Oore. 
we  succeeded  In  ending  a©me  of  the  worst 
abuses  of  the  stock  opUon  plans.  How  much 
we  have  saved  by  these  m«ldincatlona  Is  still 
unknown,  but  I  estlmat*  that  while  the 
gains  are  real  they  are  stulj  minor. 

Another  persistent  loopltple  Is  the  exemp- 
tion from  federal  taxation  )of  the  interest  on 
the  bonds  of   state  and   l»cal   governments. 
This  exemption  was  first  (ihacted  because  of 
the  fear  that  such  a  tax 
constltuUonal  by  the  cou 
desire  to  ntake  the  flnan 
provements    easier    for    th 
governments.  That  It  has  1 
direction   Is   shown    by    f- 
lilgh    grade    municipals   ii 
safe  than  federal  Issues,  t 
of    1967  waa  a  full  perce 
the   latter,  namely.  3',a    1 
cent.  Without  this  tax  a^ 
nlclpalttles  would  probabj*  have  had  to  pay 
at  least  3=4  percent  Intecfest  and  possibly  5 
percent  In  order  to  float  their  loans.  Since 
the   total  outstanding   boftds   Issued   by   the 
state  and  local  governments  amount  to  ap- 
proximately $100  blUlon.  the  total  In  Inter- 
est that  Is  saved  for  thete  bodies  probably 
comes  to  somewhere  aroujid  $1>4  to  »I',i  bil- 
lion a  year. 

Such  tax-free  Issues,  h<l^^•ever,  become  tax 
havens  or  sanctuaries  fof  men  and  women 
In  the  upper  Income  and  tax  brackets.  Thus 
when  Mrs.  Horace  Dodge.  Sr.,  Inherited  $56 
million  from  the  estate  erf  her  husband,  .she 
immediately  Invested   all  iof  It  in  state  and 
municipal   bonds   and    th«reby   removed   the 
enUre  Income  from  her  fortune  from  federal 
taxation.  This  la  a  partlciUarly  attractive  tax 
route   for    those   in    the  tipper    income    tax 
brackets  who  do  not  wis*  to  play  an  active 
role  in  the  business  worltl.  If  only  the  exist- 
ing   incon-.e    from    these    bond    issues    were 
taxed,  federal  receipts  «^>uld  be  at  least  60 
percent  on  the  $3>'2   bUH/cn  that  Is  now  Im- 
mune   from    federal    taction.    This    would 
amount  to  $l'i   billion.  If  the  federal  gov- 
ernment were  to  pay  In  butrlght  subsidy  to 
the    local    governments  Jto    compensate    for 
these  lost  tax  benefits,  this  would  still  net 
at  least  a  half  bUUon  dAiars  a  year  for  the 
federal    government.    It    might    Indeed    net 
more  since  the  Interest  *ate.  and  hence  the 
total  interest  payments  afc  state  and  munici- 
pals  would  rise.  Assumliig  that  the  total  In- 
terest could  increase  to  $4'i   billion,  at  an 
average   tax   rate  of   50  percent,   this  could 
net  $214  billion  or  a  bllllAn  dollars  more  than 
the  compensating  subsldfer.  Unless  some  such 
action  18  taken,  the  amiunt  of  lost  income 
will   probably   Increase  4s   retired   men   and 
women  of  wealth  seek  tiese  prlvUeged  sanc- 
tuaries, li 

A  particularly  bad  f<j  m  of  this  tax  sub- 
sidy to  locallUes  occurs  I  vhen  local  and  state 
bonds  are  floated  to  fli  lance  the  construc- 
tion costs  of  runaway  I  actories  from  other 
parts  of  the  country.  In  many  Southern 
states  this  is  a  common  ]  iractlce.  and  it  serves 
to  draw  employment  uv&y  from  the  North 
and  the  Midwest.  It  estates  unemployment 
In  these  sections  of  the  1  :ountry  and  makes  It 
harder  for  the  workmel  up  North  to  obtain 
wage  increases.  Both  o(  these  factors,  then, 
depress  the  tax  base  iq  these  areas  and  de- 
crease the  ability  of  thi  se  who  hire  them  to 
pay  taxes,  at  the  very  I  Ime  that  they  create 
higher  local  relief  andl  welfare  costs. 

On  top  of  all  this,  ;he  taxpayers  of  the 
North  and  West  have  (o  pay  higher  federal 
income  taxes  or  else  siort-change  the  gen- 
eral welfare  because  ofjthis  subsidy  to  their 
southern  competitors.  They  In  effect  are  be- 
ing asked  to  help  finance  their  own  economic 
destruction. 


Thus  far  the  massed  political  power  o(  the 
South  has  been  sufficiently  great  as  to  pre- 
vent the  closing  of  even  this  relatively  tiny 
loophole.  In  self-defense.  Northern  and 
Western  states  are  beginning  to  extend  slml- 
l.-vr  privileges,  and  the  evil  is  spreading. 

The  depreciation  allowances  on  buildings 
are  computed  on  the  money  cost  of  the  prop- 
erty  to   the  last  purchaser  and  not  on  the 
book  value  of  the  physical  structure  of  the 
building  Itself.  Thus  If  a  man  constructs  an 
office  building  at  a  cost  of  $5  million,  he  can 
take  accelerated  depreciation  for  several  years 
and  use  thU  as  a  credit  against  the  net  in- 
come from  that  property,  or  any  other  prop- 
erty that  he  may  own.  At  5  percent  a  year, 
he  would  thus  get  a  credit  of  $250,000.  If  his 
net  income  from  the  building  was  $200,000, 
this  would  mean  that  he  would  pay  no  taxes 
and  would  have  an  additional  credit,  to  be 
carried  over,  of  $50,000.  This  could  go  on  for 
at  least  five  years,  when  the  accelerated  de- 
preciation amounting  to  approximately  $1.7 
million   would    have   to   be   greatly   reduced. 
But   office    buildings   enhance   somewhat    In 
\TUue   during   the   first   years  of   occupancy, 
iind   It  would   be   quite  possible  to  sell  the 
property  for  $5  mllUon  or  more  Instead  of 
the  depreciated  book  value  of  approximate- 
ly $3,300,000.  The  original  owner  would  pay 
a   capital   gains   tax   only   on   the   $1.7   mil- 
lion profit  made  from  selling  at  above  book 
value,  although  he  had  used  his  depreciation 
allowance   to   reduce  hU  higher   regular   in- 
come tax  rate. 

The  newcomer  could,  however,  start  Uklng 
his  double  depreciation  on  his  $5  million 
purchase  price  instead  of  on  the  $3.3  million 
of  book  value.  This,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  would 
be  an  Important  reason  why  he  would  pay 
the  full  $5  million. 

After  a  few  years  a  third  comer  might  even 
be  willing  to  pay  $5  million,  although  the 
$3.4  mllUon  taken  for  depreciation  might 
have  left  but  $1.6  million  of  the  original  cost 
of  $5  mllUon. 

This  process  could  be  kept  up  almost  In- 
terminably, with  the  ultimate  total  amounts 
deducted  for  depreciation  far  exceeding  the 
original  cost.  This  practice  also  puts  a  pre- 
mium upon  a  frequent  change  of  ownership, 
which  Is  especially  injurious  In  the  case  of 
tenements.  We  would  save  many  hundreds 
of  mllllona  of  dollars  of  taxes  if  depreciation 
were  to  be  computed  upon  the  book  value  of 
the  building  rather  than  upon  the  purchase 
price  paid,  and  so  that  the  total  taken  could 
not  exceed  the  original  cost  or  possibly  the 
original  cost  pltis  replacements.  It  is  true 
that  double  depreciation  in  the  early  years 
was  eliminated  for  housing  in  the  1964  act. 
but  the  so-called  "sum  of  the  years"  method 
gives  substantially  the  same  result,  and  the 
earlier  provision  has  since  been  restored. 
Since  all  this  U  computed  on  the  money 
cost  of  the  building  to  the  present  owner, 
this  is  a  stimulus  to  frequent  changes  of 
ownership.  And  this  in  turn  leads  to  added 
neglect. 

The  depreciation  allowance  is,  moreover, 
divorced  from  the  performance  of  any  re- 
placements or  repairs.  It  would  be  better  if 
the  average  depreciation  rate  were  to  be  low- 
ered from  2'i  to  2  percent  or  less,  thus  as- 
suming a  life  of  fifty  or  more  years,  rather 
than  forty,  for  the  structure,  and  then  to  pro- 
vide additional  allowances  for  those  major 
repairs  and  replacements  to  the  degree  that 
they  are  made  subject  to  a  maximum  allow- 
ance in  any  one  year  or  over  a  span  of  years. 
This  would  be  a  mighty  stimulus  for  owners 
to  keep  houses  in  repair  and  would  lessen  the 
tendency  for  them  to  deteriorate. 

There  are  many  other  quirks  and  loopholes 
in  the  taxation  of  commercial  real  estate  that 
result  in  great  losses  of  tax  revenue,  among 
them  the  "sell  and  lease  back"  arrangement. 
Here  any  gains  will  be  taxed  later  only  at 
capital  gains  rather  than  at  Income  tax  rates, 
while  the  rent  payments  can  be  deducted 
from  gross  profits  as  an  operating  cost.  Time 
forbids  going  Into  all  these  complexities. 
But  as  the  publications  of  various  tax  services 


demonstrate,  they  are  complex  and,  for  those 
who  practice  them,  lucrative. 

In  1963.  the  Treasury  presented  a  mass  of 
evidence  showing  excessive  tax-deduction 
claims  for  travel  and  for  entertainment.  The 
instances  presented  were  at  once  ludicrous 
and  also,  In  a  sense,  nauseating.  We  were 
able  to  tighten  the  rules  somewhat,  most 
notably  in  UmlUng  uavcl  expenses  (exclu- 
sive of  actual  transportation)  to  twice  the 
amount  allowed  government  employees,  and 
at  a  present  figure  of  $32.00  a  day.  We  also 
restricted  the  deductlbUlty  of  business  pres- 
enu  to  $2500  from  one  person  to  another. 
But  the  major  expenses  for  entertainment 
have  been  largely  legalized,  and  the  evils  of 
an  expense-account  civilization  are  still 
largely  unchecked. 

During  our  consideration  of  one  of  the 
major  tax  bills  a  seemingly  Innocent  provi- 
sion was  inserted  that  later  turned  out  to  be 
a  Trojan  horse.  This  was  to  exempt  from 
taxation  all  future  "charitable"  contribu- 
tions if  m  eight  of  the  past  ten  years  90  per- 
cent of  the  taxable  income  had  either  been 
given  to  charity  or  paid  in  taxes.  There  were 
two  booby  traps  carefully  concealed  within 
this  seemingly  public-spirited  provision  that 
waa  represented  as  an  encouragement  to  pri- 
vate charity.  I  confess  I  was  fooled  by  them. 
The  first  Is  that  It  is  only  90  percent  of  the 
taxable  Income  that  is  counted,  and  not  90 
percent  of  the  real  Income.  By  exempting 
capital  gains  income  and  "depletion  income," 
which  is  not  taxed,  the  proportion  of  In- 
come actually  given  away  can  be,  and  fre- 
quently Is,  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  ac- 
tual real  Income.  It  is  therefore  especially 
popular  among  the  oil  barons  of  the  South- 
west. 

The  second  Joker  Is  that  by  creaUng  "per- 
sonal foundaUons"  the  donor  can  retain 
control  of  those  properties  that  he  Is  ap- 
parently giving  away  and  have  the  Income 
si>ent  in  accordance  with  his  wishes  and 
frequently  to  his  profit. 

Congressman    Wright    Patman    haa    un- 
earthed many  of  the  abuses  perpetrated  by 
these    "foundations."    And    it   Is   significant 
that     the     unlimited    charitable    deduction 
ranks  alongside  the  depletion  allowance,  the 
fast  wTlte-off  of  drUllng  and  developmental 
costs,  and  the  capital  gains  privileges  as  an 
Important   reason   why   so   many   men   with 
huge  Incomes  pay  small  taxes,  or  none  at  all. 
Men  who  own  their  homes  are  not  taxed  on 
the  imputed  income  afforded  by  that  owner- 
ship, while  the  renter  receives  no  credit  for 
the  amoimt  that  he  pays  for  shelter.  A  man 
with  a  $10,000  salary  who  lives  in  a  $20,000 
house  that  he  owns,  and  for  which  if  he  did 
not  own  it,    he  would  have  to  pay  another 
person    $2,000    a   year   rent,    really    has    the 
approximate  equivalent  of  a  $12,000  Income, 
but  he  only  pays  on  $10,000.    (For  conven- 
ience' sake,  I  am  disregarding  local  property 
taxes  and  maintenance  costs.  These   do  de- 
crease the  tax  advantage  of  the  homeowner.) 
His  neighbor  across  the  street  who  also  has 
a  salary  of  $10,000,  but  who  pays  $2,000  rent, 
is  taxed  on  the  full  $10,000.  If  we  were  to 
preserve  uniformity,   either   the  first  man's 
income  should  be  reckoned  at  $12,000.  as  was 
once  true  in  England,  or  his  neighbor  should 
be  rated  at  $8,000.  But  to  adopt  this   latter 
method  would  be  to  provide  that  amounts 
paid  in  rent  should  not  be  taxed  as  Income. 
This  exemption  of  rent  hardly  seems  equi- 
table. 

But,  even  if  Justifiable,  the  inclusion  of 
Imputed  rent  in  taxable  income  hardly 
seems  possible  In  the  near  futiire. 

Neither  does  changing  the  rule  that  a  hus- 
band and  wife  may  split  their  Income  for  tax 
puri-oses.  This  allows  taxation  at  a  lower 
average  rate  than  if  the  major  share  of  the 
Income  were  credited  to  the  financial  head 
of  the  family,  who  actually  received  It.  While 
It  does  not  cost  a  man  and  wife  twice  as 
much  to  live  as  it  does  a  single  man.  It  com- 
monly does  cost  them  more.  And  while  the 
wife   of   a  well-to-do   man   costs   far  more 
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than  the  $600  of  personal  exemption  that  Is 
allowed,  nevertheless  a  distinct  tax  favor  Is 
given  to  the  married  men,  as  it  Is  to  home- 
owners. This  tax  advantage  increases  as  one 
moves  into  higher  and  higher  tax  brackets, 
so  that  matrimony  is  relatively  more  blessed 
iinancially  for  the  millionaire  than  for  the 
modest  members  of  the  middle  and  lower 
economic  classes.  I  cannot  believe  that  tlie 
wife  of  a  wealthy  man  is  correspondingly  so 
much  better  and  more  socially  valuable  than 
the  wives  of  the  financially  humble. 

I  began  mv  senatorial  career  in  a  quandary, 
and  when  I  left,  the  quandary  was  even  bigger 
than  when  I  started.  It  was  this:  Can  and  will 
the  people  under  the  best  system  of  govern- 
ment in  the  world,  and  with  an  able  and 
hlghmlnded  Congress,  ever  be  able  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest  in  tax  matters  and 
enforce  equal  Justice  for  all? 

I  must  admit  that  the  eighteen  years  have, 
on  the  surface,  been  disillusioning.  We  have 
mode  a  few  improvements  during  that  time 
and  may  have  saved  a  billion  dollars  or  more 
a  year,  but  the  big  loopholes  and  truckholes 
remain.  Indeed,  new  ones  have  been  opened, 
sometimes  over  our  opposition  and  some- 
times, as  I  have  pointed  out.  without  our 
knowledge  I  daresay  ihat  there  may  be  still 
other  financial  time  bombs,  presumably  con- 
cealed in  innocent-sounding  verbiage,  which 
will  turn  out  to  free  still  more  Income  from 
taxation.  The  summing  up  that  Philip  Stern 
gave  in  his  The  Great  Treasury  Raid  is  sub- 
stantially true  today. 

For  a  raid  of  its  magnitude,  the  time  ( high 
noon)   and  setting  (the  United  States  Treas- 
urv   a  stones  throw  from  the  While  House) 
showed  a  breath-taking   boldness  of  design 
and    planning.    From    out    of    nowhere,    it 
seemed,     thev     appeared— old     people     and 
young   rich  and  poor,  an  oil  millionaire  here, 
a  factory  worker  there,  a  real  estate  tycoon,  a 
working   mother,   several   well-known   movie 
stars,  some  corporation  presidents,  even  the 
chairman  of  a  powerful  Congressional  com- 
mittee.  It  was   a   mixed   lot.   all   right,   that 
converged    on    the    Treasury    Building    that 
high  noon.  Into  the  building  they  strolled, 
gloriously  nonchalant.  No  one  stopped  them: 
not   a   guard    looked   up   to   question   them. 
Quickly  and  quietly  they  fpiind  their  way  to 
the    vaults;    opened    them    noiselessly    with 
the  special  passkevs  each  had  brought  with 
him   Like  clockwork,  with  split-second  tim- 
ing, each  went  to  his  appointed  spot,  picked 
up  a  bag  and  walked  out  as  calmly  as  he  had 
entered.  At  the  exits  the  guards  sat  motion- 
less   At  precisely  12:04  it  was  all  over.  Each 
of    the    "Visitors"    had    vanished    into    thin 

air.  , 

so  had  forty  billion  dollars  from  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

Despite  all  our  efforts,  the  brutal  fact  must 
be  admitted.  We  have  largely  failed. 

Is  the  fault  then  in  the  structure  of  our 
economic  life,  "in  our  stars."  so  to  speak, 
or  in  ourselves,  that  so  little  progress  has 
been  made? 

It  used  to  be  said  by  some  that  the  trouble 
with  democracy  is  that  the  ablest  and  best 
educated  men  and  women  in  the  country  do 
not  take  part  in  political  affairs,  but  that  if 
they  would  only  interest  themselves  more  in 
public  matters  they  would  set  matters  right. 

But  it  has  been  the  extremely  able  who 
have  inserted  these  loopholes  in  the  lax  laws. 
The  loopholes  and  even  more,  the  truckholes. 
are  defended  against  elimination  or  lessen- 
ing by  other  extremely  able  men.  Tlie  large 
hearing  room  of  the  Finance  Committee 
seats  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  When  we 
considered  a  tax  bill,  the  room  was  filled  with 
prosperous  lawyers,  graduates  of  great  uni- 
versities and  of  the  top  ranking  law  schools, 
whom  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Stanley  Surrey  once  referred  to  in  a  burst 
of  admiration  as  "the  best  minds  In  the 
country."  all  working  to  hold  what  they  and 
their  clients  had  and  to  enlarge  it. 


One  major  trouble  with  our  tax  system  Is, 
therefore,  precisely  this:  that  these  "best 
minds"  in  the  country  have  largely  worked 
to  make  It  what  It  Is.  Not  more  than  one  out 
of  every  hundred  citizens  actively  working  on 
a  tax  bill  is  trvlng  to  represent  the  general 
interest.  And  in  the  halls  outside  the  hearing 
rooms  the  lobbyists  are  as  thick  as  flies,  while 
the  publicity  men  and  nolsemakers  are  busily 
at  work  In  Washington  and  elsewhere  In  the 
halls  of  academe,  erudite  profefsors  train 
their  students  in  the  intricacies  of  the  tax 
code  so  that  their  students  may  succeed  in 
the  private  practice  01  law  by  helping  wealthy 
clients  avoid  taxes  and  thus  beat  the  govern- 
ment 01  the  people. 

All  this  raises  the  question  whether  this 
Is  a  fundamental  weakness  of  our  democratic 
system,  namelv.  that  the  producing  and  pos- 
sessing interests  are  compact,  powerful  and 
well-organized,  while  the  consuming  ;uid 
iionpossessing  classes  are  busy  with  other 
things,  and  their  Interests  diffused;  and  that 
while  the  people  are  numerically  more  nu- 
merous, ihey  are  collectively  weak.  Ignorant 
and  unorganized.  Does  it  follow  that  in  a  con- 
nict  between  these  two  groups  it  is  almost 
invariably  the  more  powerful  that  wins? 

As  I  watched  the  .struggle  and  indeed  took 
part  in  It  for  nearly  two  decades.  I  was  struck 
with  the  slmllaritv  between  it  and  the  way 
the  Spaniards  were  able  to  Uike  over  Mexico. 
Peru  and  indeed  all  of  Latin  Amenca.  as 
narrated  by  William  H.  Prescott  in  his  two 
classic  histories,  the  Conquest  of  Mexwo  and 
the  Conqueat  of  Peru. 

There  were  about  thirteen  million  Indians 
in  Mexico  whereas  there  were  only  about  live 
hundred  Spaniards  under  Cortes.  But  the 
Spaniards  wore  armor,  and  they  had  gun- 
powder and  powerful  harquebuses,  while  the 
Indians  were  largely  unarmed  and  unpro- 
tected The  Spaniards  had  horses,  which  gave 
them  mobllltv.  which  the  Indians  did  not 
Have  They  were,  moreover,  under  tight  disci- 
pline and  "moved  as  one,  whereas  the  Indians 
were  torn  by  internal  dissension  and  overawed 
by  the  proud  and  arrogant  newcomers. 

'  So  it  sometimes  seemed  to  me  in  these  tax 
battles  A  particular  measure  would  mean 
millions  to  a  few,  but  only  a  few  cents  to 
each  of  the  two  hundred  million  Americans. 
It  was  hard  for  the  Individual  citizen  to 
become  informed.  Even  if  he  knew  what  was 
at  stake,  he  was  busy  earning  u  living  for 
his  family  and  could  not  interrupt  his  work 
to  defend  his  infinitesimal  interest.  Leisure, 
moreover,  has  its  proper  claims  as  well.  So 
only  a  minute  fraction  can  enlist  in  the  com- 
mon cause,  and  they  can  only  do  so  at  great 
risk  to  themselves.  V^ls  in  Itself  is  a  preven- 
tive to  action. 

James  Madison  saw  this  danger  to  our 
democracy  at  the  very  foTftlHing  of  our  Re- 
public and  tried  to  develop  an  answer  in  the 
tenth  essay  of  the  Federalist.  He  thought  he 
had  found  a  partial  answer  to  the  peril  in 
the  mutual  checks  and  balances  that  the 
divergent  producing  interests,  called  into 
being  by  a  national  market,  would  exercise 
upon  each  other. 

This  form  of  countervailing  power  is  help- 
ful in  many  fields.  But  I  did  not  find  it  to  be 
an  adequate  protection  for  the  consumers 
or  the  small  taxpayers.  For  producers  seldom 
think  of  consumers,  while  those  with  big 
potential  tax  bills  are  commonly  not  solicit- 
ous .itaout  the  other  taxpayers.  There  is. 
moreover,  a  kind  of  fellow  feeling  among  the 
powerful  that  makes  it  bad  form  for  one 
group  to  balk  another  in  a  matter  in  which 
they  are  not  themselves  directly  concerned. 
Fortunately,  in  the  history  of  our  Repub- 
lic there  have  generally  been  some  politi- 
cians who.  at  great  risk  to  themselves,  have 
defended  the  general  interest  with  energy 
and  abllltv.  Such  were  George  Norris  of  Ne- 
braska, the  two  Robert  LaFollettes  of  Wis- 
consin and  more  recently  the  beloved  Her- 
bert Lehman  of  New  York.  Such.  I  believe, 
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are  my  friends,  Albert  Gore  of  Tennessee  and 
Bill  Proxmire  of  Wisconsin,  who  have  spe- 
cialized in  these  very  matters.  There  are 
many  others  on  the  national,  state  and  local 
levels.  Generally,  these  men  in  the  past  were 
ultimately  defeated,  but  they  histed  long 
enough  to  make  an  mipresslon  on  their  times 
and  to  win  Important  victories.  Their  lives 
and  the  respect  that  is  later  accorded  to 
them  after  they  die  is  proof  that  there  is  a 
deep  if  unexpressed,  hunger,  on  the  part  ol 
the  inarticulate  millions,  for  Just  such  de- 
fenders. .    ■      , 

But  political  battles  cannot  be  won  by  solo 
combat.  The  days  of  the  knightly  tourna- 
ments celebrated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his 
Ivanhoe  are  over.  Modern  political  sUugglcs. 
like  modern  wars,  need  mass  support  and  an 
.adequate  organizing  staff  If  they  are  to  be 
successful.  Where  is  this  support  coming 
from? 

The  industrial  unions,  and  most  con- 
spicuously the  United  Automobile  Workers, 
have  shown  the  greatest  awareness  or  this 
need  and  have.  In  general,  exercised  a  con- 
cerned interest  in  what  may  be  termed  the 
general  welfare.  There  are  various  public 
groups  with  circumscribed  Interests  that, 
from  time  to  time,  are  also  helpful.  But  we 
would  be  In  a  much  stronger  position  if  the 
organization  of  consumers,  now  embryonic, 
were  more  of  a  reality  than  a  hope. 

When  I  entered  jjubllc  life,  now  nearly 
three  decades  ago,  1  assumed  in  my  inno- 
cence that  man's  efforts  at  Just  and  humane 
self-government  constituted  the  highest 
form  of  secular  activity,  and  that  the  state 
was  a  fitting  Instrumentality  through  which 
men  could  lead  the  good  life.  I  had  been 
proud  of  our  national  government  and 
thought  of  it  as  a  friend  and  not  an  enemy, 
and  a  something  to  be  served  and  not  ex- 
ploited. .  »  .^  ,j 
But  it  is  obvious  that  this  view  is  not  held 
bv  a  large  and  influential  proportion  of  the 
population.  As  some  of  their  frankest  spokes- 
men have  said,  they  seem  to  regard  the  na- 
tional government  as  their  enemy  and  as 
something  malign  to  be  hated. 

I  once  heard  an  eminent  public  figure  de- 
clare that  it  was  a  man's  duty  to  pay  the 
federal  government  as  little  as  possible  in 
the  way  of  taxes.  Everywhere  one  finds  pow- 
erful groups  moving  in  to  extract  special 
privileges  from  our  society,  and  they  always 
.seem  to  be  able  to  attract  to  their  cause 
skilled  lawyers,  technical  experts,  econo- 
mists publicity  men  and  public  relations 
practitioners,  who  then  use  their  brains  and 
wiles  to  promote  the  fortunes  of  their  em- 
polyers.  Meanwhile  the  main  mass  of  the 
general  public  and  even  of  the  academic  pro- 
fession stand  by  as  mere  spectators  and  allow 
without  protest  the  power  Juggernauts  to 
conquer.  Thev  behave  indeed  like  so  many 
city  spectators  who  watch  crimes  being  com- 
mitted without  raising  a  hand  to  defend  the 
victims  or  lifting  their  voices  to  call  the  po- 
lice. 

To  me  this  was  and  is  a  sign  of  the  dis- 
integration of  a  society  that  has  lost  sight 
of  its  common  purpose.  But  to  others  It  is 
the  smart  thing  to  do. 

This  is  what  deepened  my  quandary. 
The  query  is  appropriate:    where  are  the 
champions  of  the  people?  Where  are  the  men. 
better  and  more  effective  than  we  who  have 
tried  and  lost,  coming  from? 

I  do  not  know.  But  I  am  an  optimist.  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  people  with  all  their 
weaknesses  will  allow  the  noble  ship  of  dem- 
ocratic government  to  be  taken  over  by  these 
well-clad  pirates  with  impeccable  creden- 
tials. For  if  they  do.  there  may  ultimately 
be  such  disillusion  with  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment as  to  cause  the  people  in  frustra- 
tion to  abandon  ship  and  to  allow  it  to  be 
taken  over  by  a  still  worse  group  of  tyrants, 
who  will  suppress  our  liberties  and  shut  the 
gates  of  mercy  on  mankind. 
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THE  SUPRER*E  COURT 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    OAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  t1|e  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  Jul3  J2.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND,  jwr.  President,  the 
Evening  Star  of  July  111  contains  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  entltJted,  "Denunciation 
of  High  Court  Noted.T  written  by  David 
Lawrence.  J 

Mr.  Lawrence's  aitlfcle  is  based  on  the 
statement  made  by  Chief  Justice  John  C. 
Bell,  Jr.,  of  the  Suprflfne  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania, when  he  addtessed  a  convention 
of  district  attorneys,  Justice  Bell  be- 
moaned the  fact  thatj  the  United  States 
has  become  a  "land  tof  unrest,  lawless- 
ness, violence  and  disorder — a  land  of 
turmoil,  of  rioting,  l<^tings.  and  shoot- 
ings." j 

In  a  scathing  denunciation  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  Justice  Bell  referred  to 
recent  revolutionary  qecisions  in  favor  of 
crimttials  which  dismiy  law-abiding  citi 
zens  who  look  to  th^  courts  for  protec 
tion  and  help 

Mr.  Lawrence  call 
the  leading  jurist  of 
sylvania  one  of  the 
ciatlons  of  the  Supre 

Mr.  President,  I  4: 
of  Senators  to  this 


this  statement  by 
,he  State  of  Penn- 
ist  scathing  denun- 
le  Court  since  1958. 
vlte  the  attention 
cellent  article  and 
t  that  it  be  printed 
jmarks. 

ection,  the  article 
ted  in  the  Record, 


ask  unanimous  const 
in  the  Extensions  of 

There  being  no  ol 
was  ordered  to  be  pi 
as  follows: 

DKNUNCIATION  OF  ilCH  COURT  NOTED 
(By  David  I  lawrence) 
It  isn't  often  that  tl «  chief  Justice  of  the 
highest  court  of  one  q  the  largest  states  In 
the  union  speaks  out  )ubllcly  In  denuncia- 
tion of  several  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.      ) 

Chief  .Tustlce  John  O.  Bell  Jr.,  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Penna  Hvanla,  In  addressing 
the  convention  of  the  1  Ustrict  Attorneys'  As- 
sociation of  his  state,  h  tmoaned  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  has  1  lecome  a  'land  of  un- 
rest, lawlessness,  viol  nee  and  disorder — a 
land  of  turmoil,  of  rlc  ;lngs.  lootings,  shoot- 
ings." 

The  main  theme  of  ustlce  Bell's  speech  Is 
contained  in  the  folio  ring  paragraph: 

"The  recent  declsioil  b  of  a  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  thi  United  States  which 
shackle  the  police  anc  the  courts  and  make 
it  terrifically  difficult-  as  you  well  know — to 
protect  society  from  ci  me  and  criminals,  are, 
I  repeat,  among  the  p)  nclpal  reasons  for  the 
turmoil  and  the  nea  -revolutionary  condi- 
tions which  prevail  In  )ur  country,  and  espe- 
cially in  Washington." 

Discussing  the  reast  as  why  respect  for  law 
and  order,  as  well  as  espect  for  "any  public 
or  private  authority,'  Is  rapidly  vanishing. 
Justice  Bell  blames  a  i  umber  of  factors.  First, 
he  says,  many  politics  leaders  are  stirring  up 
unrest,  discontent  an  I  greed,  and  many  ra- 
cial, church  and  colU  ;e  leaders  are  advocat- 
ing "mass  civil  dlsob«  Hence  and  Intentional 
violation  of  any  and  very  law  which  a  per- 
son dislikes." 

While  the  Justice  a(  rees  that  there  Is  need 
for  reforms  and  that  |  the  poor  and  the  un- 
employed must  be  helped,  he  declares  that 
this  does  not  Justify  ihe  breaking  of  any  of 
our  laws,  the  resort  t(  i  violence,  biu-nlng  and 
looting  of  property,  pr  sit-ins,  Ue-lns.  and 
blockading  of  buildlnis. 

But  the  Pennsylvar  ia  Jurist  also  points  out 
that  the  "black-mall  ng  demands"  of  those 
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who  advocate  defiance  of  law  and  order  "un- 
der the  cloak  of  worthy  objectives" — and 
who  commit  all  kinds  of  Illegal  actions  which 
they  miscall  "civil  rights" — are  harming  and 
not  helping  their  cause.  He  says: 

"Let's  face  It — a  doeen  recent  revolutionary 
decisions  by  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  In  favor  of  murderers, 
robbers,  rapists  and  other  dangerous  crimi- 
nals, which  astonish  and  dismay  countless 
law-abiding  citizens  Who  look  to  our  courts 
for  protection  and  help,  and  the  molly- 
coddling of  lawbreakers  and  dangerous  crimi- 
nals by  many  Judges — each  and  all  of  these 
are  worrying  and  frightening  millions  of  law- 
abiding  citizens  and  are  literally  Jeopardizing 
the  future  welfare  of  our  country.  Is  this  still 
America?" 

Chief  Justice  Bell  calls  on  the  district  at- 
torneys to  see  that  persons  who  violate  the 
law  are  prosecuted  promptly,  and  to  conduct 
the  prosecutions  so  as  to  "comply  with  all  the 
recently  created  technical  standards"  set  up 
by  Supreme  Court  rulings.  He  recommends, 
however,  that  the  District  Attorneys'  Associa- 
tion take  a  position  publicly  with  respect  to 
every  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of^  the 
United  States  which  "the  association  is  con- 
vinced is  unfair  to  our  law-abiding  people  and 
Is  unjustified  by  the  Constitution  and  any 
statutory  law."  He  urges  that  a  copy  of  all 
the  association's  recommendations,  resolu- 
tions and  criticisms  be  sent  to  members  of 
Congress,  state  legislators  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  Itself.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Bell  concludes: 

•Finally,  you  must  fight  with  all  your  might 
and  power  and  as  never  before  for  ail  the 
law-abiding  people  of  our  wonderful  state 
who  are  consciously  or  unconsciously  relying 
upon  you  and  the  courts  to  protect  them 
from  felonious  criminals  and  from  all  law- 
breakers." 

Justice  Bell,  a  RepubUcan.  was  elected  in 
1959  for  a  21-year  term  on  the  State  Supreme 
Court  and  became  chief  Justice  by  seniority. 
His  address,  delivered  this  week,  Is  one  of  the 
most  vehement  denunciations  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  since  1958,  when 
the  Conference  of  State  Chief  Justices,  by  a 
vote  of  36  to  8,  adopted  a  report  criticizing 
the  high  court  for  a  lack  of  "Judicial  self- 
restraint"  and  for  rendering  decisions  that 
were  not  In  keeping  with  the  spirit  or  the 
letter  of  the  Constitution  Itself. 
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EULOGIES  TO  SENATOR  ROBERT 
KENNEDY 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 
Thursday.  July  11.  1968 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  several  elo- 
quent eulogies  which  were  given  in  honor 
Of  the  late  Senator  Robert  Francis  Ken- 
nedy last  month.  The  first  two  eulogies 
presented  here  were  delivered  at  the 
ftmcral  ceremony  and  will  long  be  re- 
membered for  their  solemn  beauty.  The 
third  eulogy  is  a  notable  homily  given 
at  the  Memorial  Mass  in  the  Cathedral 
of  the  Holy  Cross  in  Boston.  The  re- 
maining five  eulogies  were  given  at 
Harvard  University  and  are  also  excel- 
lent tributes  to  Senator  Kennedy  and 
provide  very  illuminating  portraits  of  the 
man  they  honor. 

It  is  always  a  difficult  task  to  eulogize 
a  man  of  Senator  Kennedy's  stature  In 
a  unique  manner.  Yet  each  of  these  trib- 


utes Is  exceptional  and  each  has  suc- 
ceeded in  contributing  something  singu- 
lar to  the  historic  picture  in  wriUng 
which  has  blossomed  since  the  Senators 
untimely  and  tragic  death. 

Senator  Kennedy  once  said  that  "The 
sensible  thing  to  do  is  to  do  the  very  best 
you  can  all  the  time."  Certainly  these 
verbal  memorials  to  the  Senator  arc 
superb  testimonies  to  the  fact  that  he 
has  left  his  mark  as  a  man  who  at  all 
times  did  his  very  best.  Indeed  this  was 
the  ultimate  meaning  and  the  essential 
triumph  of  his  life,  that  he  did  his  very 
best  and  that  his  best  was  of  a  magnitude 
seldom  achieved  by  man.  The  eulogies 
follow : 

Senator  Edward  Kennedy's  TRiBtrrE  to  Hi:i 
Brother 
On  behalf  of  Mrs.  Robert  Kennedy,  her 
children  and  the  parents  and  sisters  of  Rob- 
ert Kennedy,  I  want  to  express  what  we  feel 
to  those  who  mourn  with  us  today  In  this 
cathedral  and  around  the  world.  We  loved 
him  .OS  a  brother  and  father  and  son.  From 
his  parents,  and  from  his  older  brothers  and 
Sisters — Joe,  Kathleen  and  Jack — he  received 
inspiration  which  he  passed  on  to  all  of  us. 
He  gave  us  strength  in  time  of  trouble,  wis- 
dom In  time  of  uncertainty,  and  sharing  in 
time  of  happiness.  He  was  always  by  our 
side. 

Love  Is  not  an  easy  feeling  to  put  Into 
words.  Nor  is  loyalty,  or  trust  or  Joy.  But  he 
was  all  of  these.  He  loved  life  completely  and 
lived  It  Intensely. 

A  few  years  back,  Robert  Kennedy  wrote 
aome  words  about  his  own  father  and  they 
expressed  the  way  we  In  Ills  family  feel  about 
him.  He  said  of  what  his  father  meant  to 
him: 

"What  It  really  all  adds  tip  to  Is  love — not 
love  as  It  Is  described  with  much  facility  ia 
popular  magazines,  but  the  kind  of  love  that 
Is  affection  and  respect,  order,  encourage- 
ment, and  support  Our  awareness  of  this  was 
an  Incalculable  source  of  strength,  and  be- 
cause real  love  is  something  unaelflsh  and 
involves  sacrifice  and  giving,  we  could  not 
help  but  profit  from  it." 

"Beneath  it  all,  he  has  tried  to  engender 
a  social  conscience.  There  were  wrongs  which 
needed  attention.  There  were  pec^le  who 
were  poor  and  who  needed  help.  And  we  have 
a  responsibility  to  them  and  to  this  country. 
Through  no  virtues  and  accompUshments  of 
our  own,  we  liave  been  fortunate  enough  to 
be  born  In  the  United  States  under  the  most 
comfortable  conditions.  We,  therefore,  have 
a  responsibUlty  to  others  who  are  less  well 
off." 

This  Is  what  Robert  Kennedy  was  given. 
What  he  leaves  us  is  what  he  said,  what  he 
did  and  what  he  stood  for.  A  spieech  he  made 
to  the  young  people  of  South  Africa  on  their 
Day  of  Affirmation  in  1966  sums  It  up  the 
best,  and  I  would  read  it  now: 

"There  Is  discrimination  In  this  world 
and  slavery  and  slaughter  and  starvation. 
Governments  repress  their  people;  and  nUl- 
Uons  are  trapped  In  poverty  while  the  nation 
grows  rich;  and  wealth  Is  lavished  on  arma- 
ments everywhere. 

"These  are  differing  evils,  but  they  are  the 
common  works  of  man.  They  reflect  the  im- 
perfection of  human  Justice,  the  inadequacy 
of  human  compassion,  our  lack  of  sensibility 
toward  the  sufferings  of  otir  fellows. 

"But  we  can  perhaps  remember — even  if 
only  for  a  time — that  those  who  live  with 
Ufl  are  otir  brothers,  that  they  share  with  us 
the  same  short  moment  of  life;  that  they 
seek — as  we  do — nothing  but  the  chance  to 
live  out  their  lives  In  purpose  and  happiness, 
winning  what  satisfaction  and  fulflUment 
they  cam. 
"Surely  this  bond  of  conunon  faith,  this 
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bond  of  common  goal,  can  begin  to  teach  us 
something.  Surely  we  can  learn,  at  least  to 
look  at  those  around  us  as  fellow  men.  And 
surely  we  can  begin  to  work  a  little  harder 
to  bind  up  the  wounds  among  us  and  to 
become  In  our  own  hearts  brothers  and 
countrymen  once  again. 

"Our  answer  Is  to  rely  on  youth— not  a 
time  of  life  but  a  state  of  mind,  a  temper 
of  the  will,  a  quality  of  Imagination,  a  pre- 
dominance of  courage  over  timidity,  of  the 
appetite  for  adventure  over  the  love  of  ease. 
The  cruelties  and  obstacles  of  this  swiftly 
changing  planet  will  not  yield  to  obsolete 
dogmas  and  outworn  slogans.  They  cannot 
be  moved  bv  those  who  cling  to  a  present 
that  Is  already  dying,  who  prefer  the  Illusion 
of  security  to  the  excitement  and  danger  that 
come  with  even  the  most  peaceful  progress. 
It  Is  a  revolutlonan,'  world  we  live  In;  and 
this  generation  at  home  and  around  the 
world  has  had  thrust  xipon  It  a  greater  bur- 
den of  responsibility  th.nn  any  generation 
that  has  ever  lived. 

"Some  believe  there  Is  nothing  one  man 
or  one  woman  can  cio  i.galnst  the  enormous 
array  of  the  world's  ills.  Yet  many  of  the 
world's  great  movements,  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion have  flowed  from  the  work  of  a  single 
man  A  young  monk  began  the  Protestant 
reformation,  a  young  general  extended  an 
empire  from  Macedonia  to  the  borders  of  the 
earth  and  a  young  woman  reclaimed  the 
territory  of  Prance.  It  was  a  young  Italian  ex- 
plorer who  discovered  the  New  World,  and 
the  thlrty-two-year-old  Thomas  Jefferson 
who  proclaimed  that  all  men  are  created 
equal. 

"These  men  moved  the  world,  and  so  can 
we  all.  Few  will  have  the  greatness  to  bend 
history  Itself,  but  each  of  us  can  work  to 
change  a  small  portion  of  events,  and  In  the 
total  of  nil  those  acts  will  be  ^^Tlttcn  the 
history  of  this  generation.  It  is  from  num- 
berless diverse  acts  of  courage  and  belief  that 
human  history  Is  shaped.  Each  time  a  man 
stands  up  for  an  Ideal,  or  nets  to  Improve  the 
lot  of  others,  or  strikes  out  against  Injus- 
tice, he  sends  forth  a  tiny  ripple  of  hope, 
and  crossing  each  other  from  a  million  dif- 
ferent centers  of  energy  and  daring  those 
ripples  build  n  current  that  can  sweep  down 
the  mightiest  walls  of  oppression  and 
resistance. 

"Pew  are  willing  to  brave  the  disapproval 
of  their  fellows,  the  censure  of  their  col- 
leagues, the  WTath  of  their  society.  Moral 
courage  Is  a  rarer  commodity  than  bravery 
in  battle  or  great  intelligence.  Yet  It  is  the 
one  essential,  vital  quality  for  those  who  seek 
to  change  a  world  that  yields  most  painfully 
to  change.  And  I  believe  that  In  this  genera- 
tion those  with  the  courage  to  enter  the 
moral  conflict  will  find  themselves  with  com- 
panions In  every  corner  of  the  globe. 

"For  the  fortunate  among  us.  there  is  the 
temptation  to  follow  the  easy  and  familiar 
paths  of  personal  ambition  and  financial  suc- 
cess so  grandly  spread  before  those  who  en- 
joy the  privilege  of  education.  But  that  Is  not 
the  road  history  has  marked  out  for  us.  Like 
it  or  not.  we  live  in  times  of  danger  and  un- 
certainty. But  thev  are  also  more  open  to  the 
creative  energy  of  men  than  any  other  time 
in  history.  All  of  us  will  ultimately  be  Judged 
and  as  the  years  pass  we  will  surely  Judge 
ourselves  on  the  effort  we  have  contributed  to 
building  a  new  world  society  and  the  extent 
to  which  our  Ideals  and  goals  have  shaped 
that  effort. 

"The  future  does  not  belong  to  those  who 
are  content  with  today,  apathetic  toward 
common  problems  and  their  fellow  man  alike, 
timid  and  fearful  In  the  face  of  new  Ideas 
and  bold  projects.  Rather  It  will  belong  to 
those  who  can  blend  vision,  reason  and  cour- 
age In  a  personal  commitment  to  the  Ideals 
and  great  enterprises  of  American  Society. 

"Our  future  may  lie  beyond  our  vision,  but 
it  Is  not  completely  beyond  our  control.  It 
Is    the    shaping    impulse    of    America    that 
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neither  fate  nor  nature  nor  the  irresistible 
tides  of  history,  but  the  work  of  our  own 
hands,  matched  to  reason  and  principle,  that 
win  determine  our  destiny.  There  Is  pride  in 
that,  even  arrogance,  but  there  Is  also  ex- 
perience and  truth.  In  any  event,  it  Is  the 
onlv  wav  we  can  live." 

This  is  the  way  he  lived.  My  brother  need 
not  be  Idealized,  or  enlarged  in  death  be- 
yond what  he  was  in  life,  to  be  remembered 
simply  as  a  good  and  decent  man,  who  saw 
wrong  and  tried  to  right  it.  taw  suffering 
and  tried  to  heal  it.  saw  war  and  tried  to 

Those  of  us  who  loved  him  and  who  take 
him  to  his  rest  today,  pray  that  what  he  was, 
to  US  and  what  he  wished  lor  others  will 
>=ome  day  come  to  pass  for  all  the  world. 

As  he  said  manv  times.  In  many  parts  ol 
this  nation,  to  those  he  touched  and  who 
Eoueht  to  touch  him : 

"Some  men  see  things  as  they  are  and  say 

why 

•l'  dream  things  that  never  were  and  Eay 

why  not." 


Eulogy   by  the  Most  Reverend    rERENCE  J. 
Cooke,  Archbishop  of  New  York 

•For  those  who  have  been  faithful,  O  Lord 
life  is  not  ended,  but  merely  changed:   and 
when  this  earthly  abode  dissolves,  an  eternal 
dwelling  place  awaits  them  In  heaven." 

These  words  are  taken  from  the  Preface  of 
the  funeral  Lltiirgv'  we  are  offering  together. 

Mr.  President,  my  dear  brothers,  r.nd  sis- 

tcrs  * 

J:.' en  ns  we  dwell  with  sorrow  on  the  tragic 
death  of  Robert  Francis  Kennedy,  we  know 
tliat— in  Justice  to  him— we  Fhould  meditate 
on  Ills  life  on  the  destiny  to  which  he  was 
called,  and  on  the  depth  of  conscience  with 
which  he  responded  to  that  caU. 

Our  Scriptures  impress  on  us  from  their 
earliest  pages  that  every  believer  is  chal- 
lenged by  Gods  caU  to  life  and  to  work— to 
life  and  to  work  connected  ^^'ith  the  Lord's 
destiny  for  all  his  people.  V.'hether  the  call 
comes  vividly  and  dramatically  as  It  did  to 
Abraham,  to  Moses,  to  Isaiah,  and  to  Paul  or 
quietly  and  at  first  aUnoet  tentatively— for 
every  man  this  awareness  of  a  God-given 
mission  stirs  the  deepest  sense  of  moral  re- 
sponsibility and  makes  each  person  different, 
not  merely  in  some  external  way  hut  in  his 
inmost  being.  It  Is.  In  fact.  In  the  openness 
of  his  response  to  the  divine  call  that  we 
ultimately  discover  the  true  man  and  the 
true  believer. 

Fortv-two  years  .igo.  God  called  Robert 
Kennedy  to  life  and  through  the  years  of  his 
life  he  responded  to  that  call  with  generosity 
and  a  sense  of  purpose  few  of  us  achieve. 
Gifted  by  nature  to  a  rare  degree,  he  might 
liave  sought  a  life  less  arduous,  a  manner  of 
life  that  left  more  time  for  personal  Interest 
and  for  the  enjovment  of  the  wonderful 
family  with  which  God  blessed  him.  Instead 
he  chose  the  broader,  more  demanding  chal- 
lenge of  public  service,  seeing  it  as  an  op- 
portunity to  build  a  better  world  for  all  his 
fellowmen.   He   died   in   the   course   of   that 

service.  ,   ^     ^, 

Today.  In  simple  realism,  we  salute  the 
sense  of  purpoce  which  gave  direction  to 
Robert  Kennedy's  life.  We  salute  the  sacri- 
fice which  answering  the  call  demanded  of 
him  each  day.  Who  would  not  admire  his 
youthfulness.  so  eager  and  vibrant  that  young 
people  yearned  to  follow  him;  his  sense  of 
mission" that  Impelled  him  to  be  his  brother's 
keeper;  his  faith  in  God  that  kept  him  close 
to  the  religion  of  his  childhood?  He  was  a 
man  of  faith— faith  in  God  first  of  all,  but 
faith  also  in  the  basic  goodness  of  his  fel- 
lowmen and  faith  in  the  future  of  his  coun- 

trv. 

We  admire  the  buoyant  confidence  that 
kept  him  moving  forward,  the  awareness  of 
a  great  Job  to  be  done  and  the  drive  to  do 
it.  We  adnure  his  love  for  America,  for  all 
her  people,  especially  for  lier  poor  and  dis- 
advantaged.  We    admU-e   his   keen   sense   of 
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brotherhood    that   reached    out   to   men   of 
every  nation,  religion  and  race.  We  admire 
the  "abllltv  to  Identify  so  that  negro  people 
spoke  of  him  as  "one  of  ours."  We  admire 
his   vision    in   confronting   the   problems   ol 
poverty    and   civil    rights.   He.    also,   had    'a 
dream"— the   dream   of   an   America   purged 
of   prejudice,    assuring    freedom   for   all    her 
citizens,  a  land  of  Uuly  equal  opportunity. 
He    pursued    that    dream   with    even    greater 
courage     and     enthusiasm     than     when     he 
climbed  mountains  and  forded  streams.  We 
admire  him  because  his   life  offers  an  out- 
standing example  of  family  virtue  and  fam- 
ily  solidarity.   He  was— however  busy,   how- 
ever occupied — a  devoted  husband  and  a  lov- 
ing; father.  ^,_,  _, 
V.'e  are  all  together  In  our  bewilderment 
and   grief.   In   vain   we  search   for  words   to 
comfort  his  heartbroken  mother  and  father, 
his  dear  wife  and  children,  his  beloved  broth- 
er and  sisters,  and  those  whom  marriage  has 
made  members  of  his  extraordinary  family. 
Words    are    such    inadequate    messengers    "■ 
consolation   at   this   time.   We   stand   beside 
them  in  deep  and  respectful  sympathy,  pray- 
ing that  CH>d  wUl  strengthen  them  to  bear 
their  painful  burden  of  sorrow. 

Our  sense  of  shame  and  discouragement 
tears  alone  will  not  wash  away.  Somehow,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  and  with  the  strength  that 
still  lies  deep  within  the  soul  of  America, 
we  must  find  the  courage  to  take  up  again 
the  laborious  work  to  which  Senator  Ken- 
redy  devoted  all  hU  energies:  the  buUdlng 
of  a  great  and  honorable  nation.  Especially 
in  this  hour,  we  must  keep  faith  with  Amer- 
ica and  her  destlnv  and  we  must  not  forsake 
cur  trust  in  one  another.  President  Johnson 
offered  this  nation  wise  counsel  when  he 
pointed  out  that  two  hundred  million  Amer- 
icans did  not  fire  the  shot  that  ended  Sen- 
ator Kennedy's  life.  The  act  of  one  man  must 
not  demoraUze  and  incapacitate  two  hundred 
million  others.  To  permit  this  to  happen 
would  be  to  fail  utterly  In  grasping  the  mes- 
sage of  hope  and  optimism  in  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's life. 

We  have  always  believed  in  our  national 
dcsiinv  marked  by  unity  In  lofty  idealE.  We 
believe  that  our  country  came  Into  existence 
to  secure  the  blessings  of  freedom,  equahty. 
and  peace  for  ourselves  and  those  who  will 
como  after  us.  We  have  always  believed  that 
national  unity  is  indispensable  if  the.se  bless- 
ings are  to  be  achieved  and  that  an  America 
divided  in  Its  ideals  cannot  suri'ive. 

We  mourn  Robert  Kennedy  and  we  know 
t'lat  America  shaU  miss  him.  But  let  us  not 
miss  the  meaning  of  his  life.  We  too  must 
live  in  faith:  we  must  respond  to  God's  call; 
we  must  answer  our  neighbor's  call  for  true 
freedom  and  equality.  Our  response  will  be 
made  in  loving  God  and  loving  our  neighbor. 
In  proving  our  love  by  service.  In  serving  by 
confronting  and  resolving  problems  of  pov- 
erty, race,  violence,  and  war. 

For  Senator  Kennedy  "there  Fhall  be  no 
more  mourning  and  no  more  sorrow^— and 
death  shall  be  no  more  "  In  the  v.ords  of 
today's  Preface— 'For  those  who  have  been 
faithful.  O  Lord,  life  Is  not  ended  but  merely 
changed;  and  when  this  earthly  abode  dis- 
solves an  eternal  dwelling  place  awaits  them 
In  heaven."  In  death.  Robert  Francis  Ken- 
nedy has  Joined  the  immortals  of  America, 
and  will  be  remembered  with  honor  wherever 
the  history  of  our  nation  Is  recorded.  May 
he  be  Joined  also  with  those  immortals  from 
every  land  and  nation  who  live  forever  with 
God  in  heaven. 

For  God  has  called  him  once  again.  God 
has  called  him  home. 


HoMiLT  BY  His  Eminence  Richard  Cardinai, 
GUSHING,  AT  Memorial  Mass  for  Senator 
Robert  P.  Kennedy.  Cathedr.m.  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  Boston,  Mass.,  Svnday.  June 
1>.  1968 

Only  a  few  years  ago.  In  circumstances 
like  tnese  today.  It  was  my  sad  duty  to  try 
to  put  into  woroi  the  universal  grief  that  we 
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felt  on  the  death  of  President  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy.  Today  i  a  melancholy  fate 
summons  me  once  again  to  test  the  power  of 
language  to  express  the  |ileepest  emotions  of 
the  human  heart  as  w^  commemorate  the 
tragic  murder  of  Senator  (flobert  Francis  Ken- 
nedy. Brothers  closely  Joined  In  life,  now  are 
entwined  also  In  death.;  both  felled  by  the 
hand  of  the  assassin.  History  which  cannot 
fall  to  record  the  glory  of  their  deeds  will 
take  note  too  of  the  sa  I  correspondence  of 
their  passing. 

Like  most  brothers,  thi  y  had  much  in  com- 
mon— a  common  herltag  (  of  faith  and  cour- 
age, a  will  steeled  for  a  icompllshment.  ;And 
a  compelling  Impulse  for  public  .service.  They 
brought  to  public  life.  I  oth  of  them,  a  new 
dignity  and  a  new  urgei  cy;  each  added  new 
dimensions  to  his  office,  so  that,  before  this 
nation  and  the  world,  they  gave  promise 
of  a  fuller  life  and  bett  r  times  for  all  men 
everywhere.  As  their  itallty  caught  the 
Imagination  of  so  many  [peoples,  .so  too  their 
spirit  stirred  the  forgott<  n  hopes  of  the  poor, 
the  lonely,  the  oppresse  I  and  the  deprived. 
So  much  of  what  was  greatness  now  lies 
burled  beside  a  hlU  In  .  irllngton.  beneath  a 
nickering  flame. 

Poiipand  a  half  years  |go  Senator  Kennedy 
comsnitted  himself  to  continue  what  his 
brother  had  so  nobly  begiui;  from  that 
moment  his  boundless  <nergy  sought  to  In- 
sure that  those  Ideals  they  had  pursued  to- 
gether should  not  perlsti  from  the  earth.  To- 
day, as  we  take  time  to  f  Eflect  on  his  life  and 
character,  we  can  take  s^me  measure  of  what, 
in  that  short  time,  he  hjs  meant  to  America. 
If  he  could  speak  to  ui  today,  Senator  Ken- 
nedy would.  I  think,  ts  ie  his  greatest  con- 
solation In  the  knowled  e  that  among  heavy 
hearts,  those  with  a  spec  al  burden  of  sadness 
are  the  poor.  For  all  c  t  us — but  for  them 
especially — he  was  a  her  i.  No  one  In  our  time 
has  related  so  well  to  th  tlr  needs,  no  one  has 
been  so  understanding  Df  their  aspirations, 
no  one  has  been  so  hon  ired  among  them.  In 
good  times  and  bad.  h  \  could  walk  among 
the  citizens  of  our  slum  t.  he  could  penetrate 
the  urban  ghetto,  and  In  the  .surest  sense 
be  a  man  among  his  pe  pie.  In  him.  as  in  so 
few.  they  saw  hope;  In  lilm  they  recognized 
concern;  in  him  they  w(  uld  not  be  forgotten. 
Who  can  say  what  It  ras  In  his  character 
that  gave  such  conf  Sence  to  the  dis- 
possessed, that  made  tl  em  see  In  him  their 
brother!  For  my  part.  I  hlnk  It  was  lx)th  the 
strength  of  his  convlc  Ions  and  the  open 
sincerity  of  his  heart.  He  was  not  one  to 
trifle  with  the  truth:  w  nen  hard  things  had 
to  be  said,  he  could  say  them;  when  difficult 
deeds  were  demanded,  )  E  could  do  them.  He 
had.  in  his  own  life,  kni  wn  something  of  the 
wounds  this  world  can  Inflict  on  the  Inno- 
cent; he  knew  too  ho  v  Ineffective  In  the 
harshness  of  reality  Is  tl  e  balm  of  soft  words. 
Now  that  the  poor  hav^jlost  their  cliamplon. 
all  of  us  are  impoverlsh( 

s  beyond  the  boun- 
the  far  lands  of  the 
earth  if  we  wish  to  understand  the  universal 
mourning  of  this  week  Not  Just  to  Ameri- 
cans, but  to  millions  ac  oss  the  globe  a  torch 
that  flamed  in  the  nl  fht  has  been  extin- 
guished. By  some  mys  erlous  identification, 
those  who  had  never  ev  n  hoped  to  mee^t  him 
saw  In  Senator  Kenned  '. 


We  must  raise  our  e 
darles  of  this  nation  tc 


of    his   martyred    broth  sr.   some   message 


hope  for  all  mankind. 


To  a  generation  that 


was  weary,  he  symbolic  >d  strength;  to  those 


confused,  he  pointed  a 
Ing.   he  set  a   course 
years,  he  offered  his  yo  i 
ing.  he  was  a  figure  of 
how    many    little    lam^ 
went  out  when  death 


week  in  Los  Angeles!  TJ  le  world  Is  mourning 


a  loss  that  Is  as  wide  a) 
Men  In  public  life,  in 
where,    are    men    who 
danger.  No  one  could 
sclous  of  this  from  his 
Senator   Kennedy.   Bui 


bearing  the  mantle 


of 


way;  for  those  drift- 
to  those  heavy  with 
th;  to  those  despair- 
(romise.  Who  can  say 
around  the  world 
pvon  its  struggle  last 


the  plant  Itself, 
our  couiitry  and  else- 
live  on  the  edge  of 
jave  been  more  con- 
own  experience  than 

danger   to   him    was 
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not  an  anxiety.  It  waa  not  a  worry;  it  was 
as  he  often  said,  "part  of  a  man's  life."  He 
was  fond  of  quoting  the  ancient  Greek  poet 
who  said:  "Men  are  not  made  for  safe 
havens."  Valor,  we  know.  Is  an  essential  part 
of  greatness:  only  the  brave  can  prevail.  Al- 
though he  was  never  reckless  of  life,  he 
seemed  to  welcome  risk,  to  be  willing  to  chal- 
lenge and  to  conquer  it.  He  knew  that  the 
same  protection  that  could  guard  his  life 
could  also  be  a  barrier  between  himself  and 
his  people.  He  chose  not  to  accept  Its  de- 
mands. It  was.  I  think,  an  act  of  faith  on  his 
part  to  put  himself  under  the  protection  of 
Providence,  to  do  his  own  best,  and  to  leave 
the  rest  to  God. 

Not  many  people  will  mention  It.  I  sup- 
pose, but  Senator  Kennedy  was  a  devoutly 
religious  man.  and  the  values  for  which  he 
labored  were  essentially  spiritual  ones.  I  do 
not  mean  that  his  religion  was  not  related 
to  his  life  and  actions:  I  mean  the  opposite; 
his  religion  was  the  Inspiration  of  all  that  he 
was  and  all  that  he  did.  The  beads  that  en- 
twined his  dying  hand  said  something  of  his 
life:  he  was  a  man  of  prayer.  Now  that  faith 
has  brought  him  into  the  Lord's  kingdom,  he 
has  found  the  only  "safe  haven"  he  has  ever 
sought,  and  he  has  won  it  dearly. 

Our  hearts  and  prayers  go  out  to  his  wife 
and  family,  especially  to  those  who  are  now 
children  of  a  fallen  hero.  We  remember  too 
his  stalwart  mother  and  brave  father,  his 
brother  Ted  and  his  sisters.  We  share  their 
sorrow,  though  we  cannot  assuage  their  grief. 
To  the  loss  already  sustained,  now  a  new  one 
is  added;  only  faith  assures  them  that  they 
will  meet  again  in  another  and  better  world. 
We  pray  for  his  repose  and  for  their  con- 
solation. 

In  Memort  op  Robert  Francis  Kennedy,  a 

Service.  Jlne  10.  1968.  12  Noon.  Memorial 

Church.   Harvard  University 
I 

Most  of  the  others  who  will  speak  here  to- 
day can  add.  from  their  own  close  personal 
association  with  Robert  Francis  Kennedy,  to 
our  appreciation  of  his  character  as  a  man 
and  his  contribution  to  i)Ur  public  life.  If  we 
were  to  share  time  in  proportion  to  our  Inti- 
macy with  Senator  Kennedy.  I  would  already 
have  been  silenced.  Yet  the  role  that  he 
played  in  the  designation  of  the  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  School  of  Government  as 
Harvard's  memorial  to  his  brother  was  a  cru- 
cial one.  and  In  that  role — as  trivial  as  It 
may  seem  on  the  stage  of  the  world  events 
In  which  he  was  a  leading  actor — I  had  some 
reason  to  appreciate  the  qualities  which  we 
may  well  recognize  as  we  meet  today  In  his 
memory. 

For  the  past  few  days  a  national  torrent  of 
eloquence  has  paid  tribute  to  his  courage 
and  his  compassion.  But  for  him  these  were 
not  only  the  virtues  of  a  brave  and  good 
man — they  were  the  virtues  of  the  citizen, 
a  citizen  who  is  aware  of  his  own  high  tal- 
ents and  determined  to  use  them  for  the 
public  good.  It  is  easy  either  for  a  man  of 
wealth  and  social  status,  or  for  a  young 
rebel  against  injustice — and  he  was  both — 
to  assume  an  attitude  of  superiority  to  pub- 
lice  service  and  especially  to  the  kind  that 
Involves  a  perpetual  contest  for  power, 
namely,  politics.  But  such  a  moral  posture 
was  not  to  his  taste.  He  sought  not  only  pow- 
er but  the  responsibility  that  should  go  with 
It.  and  that  can  convert  power  from  a  source 
of  corruption  to  an  instrument  of  brother- 
hood. It  was  this  union  of  power  with  com- 
passionate public  purposes,  this  Insistence 
on  facing  hard  facts  with  a  tender  con- 
science, that  I  took  him  to  mean  by  the 
phrase  that  he  used  on  the  last  night  of  his 
campaign — "the  politics  of  reality." 

Although  he  received  plenty  of  advice  In 
the  process.  It  was  Robert  Kennedy's  de- 
cision that  the  memorial  to  his  brother. 
President  Kennedy,  should  be  more  than  a 
monument  and  more  than  an  archieve  of 
past    accomplishments — should    be.    Indeed, 
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an  institution  to  encourage  and  foster  the 
kind  of  public  service  to  which  he  and  hit 
family  had  been  dedicated.  And  It  was  his 
personal  decision — at  least  It  was  without 
benefit  of  any  agreement  from  his  advisers, 
for  he  knew  when  It  was  important  to  wait 
for  a  consensus  and  when  It  was  essential  to 
accept  responsibility  and  to  act — to  help 
Harvard  University  establish  as  the  living 
memorial  to  his  brother  the  Kennedy  School 
of  Government. 

It  was  at  the  point  of  this  decision,  four 
years  ago  this  summer,  that  I  found  no  basis 
for  the  political  legend  of  Robert  Kennedy's 
arrogance  and  ruthlessness.  In  a  fundamen- 
tal sense,  a  politician  most  surely  reveals  ar- 
rogance by  showing  a  greater  respect  for 
power  and  status  than  for  truth  and  learn- 
ing, or  by  seeking  to  manipulate  the  institu- 
tions of  education  in  the  Interest  of  po- 
litical advantage.  Among  political  leaders  of 
various  parties  and  all  shades  of  opinion.  I 
have  never  known  one  who  showed  more 
complete  understanding  of  the  need  for  the 
independence  of  academic  institutions  and 
for  the  Integrity  of  scholarship,  or  more 
resigned  and  good  humored  tolerance  for  the 
vagaries  of  scholarly  opinion.  The  line  to  be 
followed  by  a  university  that  wishes  to  safe- 
guard Intellectual  Integrity  and  still  make 
a  contemporary  contribution  to  society  Is 
not  easy  to  define;  It  would  be  far  easier 
if  all  political  leaders  could  display  Robert 
Kennedy's  understanding  and  his  generosity 
of  spirit. 

It  was  in  honor  of  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy that  he  helped  Harvard  create  a  living 
memorial,  dedicated  to  the  kind  of  public 
service  in  which  he  so  deeply  believed.  And 
now  the  Kennedy  School  of  Government  will 
serve  as  well  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  Robert  Francis  Kennedy.  Harvard  and  the 
nation — indeed  the  world  as  a  whole — will 
long  mourn  his  loss 

—Don  K  Price 
II 
I  was  not  .1  close  personal  associate  of 
Robert  Kennedy  although  I  have  often  seen 
word  In  the  newspapers  to  the  contrary.  Serv- 
ing under  him  on  the  floor  at  the  Los  Angeles 
convention  in  1960.  I  remember  that  I  was 
the  only  person  he  addressed  as  Sir.  So  it 
might  be  more  illuminating  this  afternoon  if 
I  were  to  offer  a  fragment  of  testimony  of 
another  who  knew  him  well.  That  was  his 
brother.  John  F.  Kennedy.  The  story  is  a 
small  one  and  has  not.  I  believe,  been  earlier 
told. 

It  was  at  dinner  in  Florida  a  few  weeks 
after  the  1960  presidential  campaign.  Since 
there  was  no  more  favorite  topic  in  the  Ken- 
nedy family,  the  campaign  was  being  vigor- 
ously refought.  I  ventured  the  suggestion 
that  its  high  point  had  been  the  prompt  and 
simultaneous  response  of  both  brothers  to 
the  Jailing  of  Martin  Luther  King — some- 
thing which  had  occurred  not  long  before 
the  election.  The  President-elect  picked  up 
the  comment. 

"Like  all  great  political  strategies,  it  was 
accidental  and  uncoordinated."  he  said.  "Each 
of  us  believed  in  character.  I  telephoned  Mrs. 
King.  Bobby  moved  in  on  the  authorities  to 
get  her  husband  out  of  jail." 

The  President  was  perhaps  unfair  to  him- 
self but  right  on  his  brother.  Bob  Kennedy 
was  a  man  of  quick  indignation,  and  of  quick 
response.  His  response  was  not  alone  to  injus- 
tice under  law  which  arouses  the  more  repu- 
table forms  of  anger.  It  was  to  economic  dep- 
rivation and  racial  deprivation  and  it  came 
with  special  force  where  these  afflicted  the 
young.  In  such  matters,  response  is  not  al- 
ways convenient.  It  involves  the  discomforts 
of  action. 

This  instinct  for  action  accounted.  I  have 
always  thought,  for  one  part  of  Kennedys 
reputation.  In  our  day.  we  honor,  above  all. 
the  men  who  are  able  to  grace  extreme  social 
convenience  with  high  moral  purpose.  Even 
the  better  universities  sometimes  show  talent 
In  this  regard.  By  such  standards,  thoce  like 
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Kennedy,  who  wish  to  do  something,  are 
bound  to  seem  aggressive,  at  least  until  after 
they  are  dead. 

Indeed  often  when  I  read  about  Robert 
Kennedy,  I  wondered  if  the  humorless,  self- 
centered  man  there  described  could  bear  any 
relation  to  the  one  I  knew.  Could  it  be  that 
he  was  the  least  known  public  figure  of  our 
time?  Could  this  be  the  price  for  action 
against  the  social  convenience?  For  he  was, 
his  friends  all  knew,  amused  and  amusing. 
He  found  great  gaiety,  and  rich,  rewarding 
irony  in  his  own  relation  to  life  and  politics. 
And  so  far  from  being  self-cent*red.  he  was 
the  most  warmlv  compassionate  of  men.  But 
now  we  know  that  he  was  known.  All  could 
see  it  in  the  faces  of  the  men  and  women,  and 
especially  the  youngsters  who  lined  the  track 
all  the  way  from  New  York  to  Washington. 
All  saw  it  in  one  crudely  lettered  sign  held 
up  by  Negro  children  on  the  Baltimore  plat- 
form It  said.  "We  loves  you.  Bobby."  There 
is  an  instinct  that  tolls  the  people  who  need 
a  friend  who  Is  a  friend. 

— John  Kenneth  Galbraith. 


Today  I  speak  for  those  who  never  met 
Bobby  Kennedy  but  for  whom  he  was  very 
much  alive.  We  were  offered  the  Bobby  of 
the  press  and  the  Bobby  of  the  campaign 
leaflets,  but  v,e  perceived  more.  Behind  the 
commentator's  opinion  and  the  campaigner's 
image,  we  felt  a  man  who  was  real. 

In  him,  we  saw  a  pragmr.tic  politician,  but 
sometimes  we  called  him  ruthless.  In  him, 
we  saw  idealism,  but  sometimes  we  called 
him  opportunistic.  In  him,  we  sa'w  the  will 
and  the  vigor  to  attack  the  problems  •which 
he  saw,  but  sometimes  we  called  him  am- 
bitious. 

We  could  agree  with  him  or  argue  with 
him,  support  him  or  work  for  his  opponents. 
Yet  alw^ays  he  was  one  of  us.  We  listened  to 
him;  we  worked  for  him;  and  we  believed  in 

him. 

Bobby  Kennedy  saw  the  world  as  we  see  It. 
He  shared  our  humanity.  He  loved  as  we  love. 
He  felt  the  suffering  which  we  feel.  He  hated 
the  war  which  we  hate.  He  saw  that  this 
was  a  revolutionary  world  with  promises 
and  dreams  to  fulfill,  and  he  planned  as  we 
plan.  Bobby  was  our  companion,  though  dis- 
tant, our  friend,  though  we  never  met  him. 
Some  of  us  were  disenchanted  with  what 
we  have  alternately  labelled  "The  EsUiblish- 
ment"  or  "The  Sj-stem."  For  the  disaffected, 
Bobby  wTis  a  viable  hope  because  he  com- 
bined our  Ideals  -^^-Ith  the  system's  way. 
Through  his  commitment  and  his  ambition, 
his  dream  and  his  style,  he  would  make  con- 
cerned activism  possible  throv.gh  established 
channels. 

Bobby  was  hope  for  dirided  America.  He 
could  speak  for  the  poor,  the  blacks,  and 
the  young  while  dealing  with  the  affluent, 
the  whites,  and  the  over-thirty  on  their 
terms  The  assassin's  bullet  struck  not  only 
our  candidate— It  struck  the  dUided  Ameri- 
cans whom  he  sought  to  reconcile  and  rep- 
resent. 

It  would  be  easy  and  an  excuse  to  say  that 
the  dream  died  with  the  man.  Bobby  is  dead, 
and  our  hope  in  his  dream  momentarily 
falters,  but  we  will  continue.  We  mourn  his 
absence,  but  ■v.-e  rejoice  that  we  witnessed  the 
life   of   Robert  Francis   Kennedy,    a    human 

being.  „ 

— Peter  A.  Gaoliardi. 

rv 
The  last  time  I  saw  Robert  Kennedy  was 
the  afternoon  before  his  television  debate, 
la  a  big  square  room  at  the  top  of  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel  in  San  Francisco,  with  the  sun 
flooding  in  across  the  Golden  Gate.  He  was 
curled  up  on  a  couch  in  a  characteristic 
attitude  listening  intently  to  the  people 
grouped  around  him.  He  was  always  a  good 
listener.  He  listened  patiently  and  purpose- 
fully as  a  good  student,  in  order  to  Increase 
his  capacity  to  do  what  he  believed  needed 
to  be  done  in  the  world. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

He  was  extraordinarily  open  to  new  Ideas. 
He  used  them  in  his  own  work,  and  he 
passed  them  on  freely  and  eagerly  to  others 
who  might  use  them  too.  The  idea  of  com- 
munity action  first  found  Its  way  Into  gov- 
ernment through  him  when  he  was  Attorney 
Creneral,  before  the  poverty  program  was 
even  conceived.  And  the  idea  of  federal  in- 
centives for  private  enterprise  to  take  in  the 
unemployed  and  the  underemployed  has 
found  the  fullest  and  the  most  painstaking 
expression  In  his  work  as  a  Senator. 

What  Robert  Kennedy  i.dded  to  an  Idea 
WIS  a  vivid  concern  for  making  it  happen. 
His  unique  contribution  grew  out  of  his 
awareness  of  the  gap  between  the  proposal 
and  Its  execution,  and  his  determination  to 
bridge  that  gap.  When  confronted  by  a  prob- 
lem his  constant  question  was  'What  can 
I  do  about  it?",  and  he  was  never  satisfied 
until  he  had  a  posiUve  answer. 

His  ability  to  listen  and  his  capacity  to 
use  what  he  heard  made  him  :\  rewarding 
student.  But  he  was  also  a  great  teacher. 
And  his  first  pupil  was  always  himself.  He 
never  schooled  anyone  more  rigorously. 
Events  conspired  with  him  to  make  that 
schooling  painful  but  effective  so  that  he 
continued  to  grow  in  undersuinding  and  in 
wisdom  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  loved  to 
quote  Aeschylus:  'In  our  sleep,  pain  that 
cannot  forget  falls  drop  by  drop  upon  the 
heart  and  in  our  despair,  against  our  will, 
comes  wisdom  through  the  awful  grace  of 
God." 

He  taueht  those  around  him  by  example 
and  by  quiet  questioning.  What  he  taught 
best  were  the  lessons  of  individual  growth 
and  maturity,  and  everyone  who  worked  with 
him  came  away  having  discovered  new  ca- 
pacities within  blinseif. 

Like  every  great  teacher,  he  taught  many 
whom  lie  never  saw  or  spoke  with.  The  pow- 
er of  his  words  reached  across  the  country 
and  across  the  world,  carrying  a  lesson  of 
concern  and  commitment  to  the  afflicted  and 
the  rejected. 

His  teaching,  like  all  great  teaching,  was 
■suffused  with  passion.  It  was  a  passion  for 
excellence  and  against  bombast  and  shod- 
diness  and  cruelty  and  Injustice.  It  found  ex- 
pression when  he  told  the  American  people 
that  It  was  "unacceptable"  that  children 
should  go  hungry  in  the  United  States  today; 
it  was  "unacceptable"  that  an  education 
should  not  be  freely  available  to  those  who 
are  qualified;  it  was  "unacceptable"  that  v.e 
should,  as  if  by  divine  right,  select  villages  in 
Asia  for  destruction. 

His  sense  of  outrage  was  very  near  the  sur- 
face It  responded  particularly  to  instances 
of  overbearing  conduct  by  powerful  groups 
and  individuals  at  the  expense  of  the  power- 
less I  remember  riding  with  him  In  a  taxi 
into  New  York  City  late  at  night  through 
the  streets  of  Spanish  Harlem,  and  asking 
him  about  the  satisfactions  of  public  office. 
He  swept  his  arm  around  the  bleak  prospect 
and  replied.  "If  only  I,could  do  more." 

Yeats'  epitaph  on  Jonathan  Swift  fits  Rob- 
ert Kennedy: 


"|Hel   has  sailed  into  his  rest; 
Savage  indignation  there 
Cannot  lacerate  his  breast. 
Imitate  him  if  you  dare. 
World  besotted  traveller;  he 
Served  human  liberty." 
But  for  those  of  us  who  loved  him,  and 
who  were  the  be:ieflciaries  of  his  talent  for 
friendship  and   for  love,  he  is  best  remem- 
bered   in   his   own   words,   spoken   after   the 
death  of  his  friend.  Martin  Luther  King: 

"Let  us  dedicate  ourselves  to  what  the 
Greeks  wrote  so  many  years  ago :  to  tame  the 
sava?2ness  of  man  and  make  gentle  the  life 

of  this  world." 

— Adam  Yarmolinsky. 

V 

A  lot  of  things  don't  seem  to  matter  very 
much  right  now. 
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Bob  Kennedy  was  a  friend,  a  good  frleiid 
and  a  strong  one,  but  what  friends  feel  we 
leave  to  their  own  thoughts. 

Whether  he  was  driving  or  driven,  we  can 
leave  to  the  historians— and  so  with  other 
aspects    of   lUs    complex,    deeply    interesting 

'^^ether'he  could  have  been  nominated 
for  the  Presidency  In  this  year— something 
I  doubt  and  so  I  think  did  he— we  can  leave 
to  the  soothsayers. 

What  he  would  have  done  inside  the  Presi- 
dency had  he  got  there— how  above  all  else 
he  would  have  sought  to  end  the  «;ar— we 
can  leave  to  the  makers  of  myths.  There  is 
no  means  of  knowing  and  It  does  not  matter 

""■"what  matters— what  at  least  I  find  Impel- 
ling-are  the  faces  in  the  crowds  along  the 
railroad  tracks  last  Saturday.  In  my  own 
incidental  exposures  to  our  public  life.  I  have 
never  seen  a  spectacle  more  moving  or  more 
meaningful. 

At  every  station  and  ever>'  crossroads,  lln- 
Ine  overpasses,  crowding  bridges,  all  the  way 
from  Newark  to  suburban  Washington,  we 
passed  silent,  .serious,  absorbed,  and  con- 
cerned people. 

nieir  faces,  their  stances,  their  patience- 
some  must  have  waited  five  hours-these 
were  almost  uniform  In  the  expression  of  one 
purpose.  They  were  there,  it  ^eems  in  i.ie 
wordTof  a  sign.  hand-lett*red,  he.d  up 
proudly  by  three  kinds  along  the  tracks,  Uiey 
were  there  to  s.ay  "Goodbye.  Bobby." 

The  mood  of  those  quiet,  patient  people 
evokes  all  that  we  have  read  about  the  crowds 
which  waited  patiently  for  Lincoln's  train  a 
century  ago.  But  there  is  one  striking  dil- 
ference  between  the  people  Saturday  and 
those  who  waited  to  pay  last  respects  to 
Unooln.  Then  we  had  apparently,  by  all  ac- 
counts, a  great  cross-secuon  of  Americans. 
NOW.  this  time,  we  had  by  all  appearances 
bv  every  sign  of  face  and  dress,  primarily  the 
urban  poor,  predominantly  the  ghetto  poor. 
Surely  more  than  half— by  some  propor- 
tion I  don't  know— more  than  half  those 
fax:es  were  black.  ,,   ,.„ 

Thus  visually,  Impresslonlsticallv.  we  have 
a  confirmaUon  of  the  stones  from  the  cam- 
paign trail  in  Indiana  and  in  Omr.ha  and  in 
IjOs  Angeles:  _ 

Bob  Kennedy  had  won  a  ConstiUiency. 
He  had  become  what  the  historians  may 
some  day  call  the  first  Urban  Populist.  From 
the    streets    of    Bedford-Stuyvesant    1.:.    the 
streets   of   Watts,   he  had   become   a  Repre- 

''if'^thTs  is  so-l  think  It  is-that  train 
ride  offered  overwhelming  signs  of  It-then 
we  can  measure  Bob's  accomplishment  by  the 
.«ize  o£  the  gap  his  passing  leaves  in  our  na- 
tional life.  Among  our  ''^stitutlons.  within 
the  circle  of  our  politicians,  white  and  black 
where  is  there  now  a  Representative  for  Bob  s 
Constituency?  ,       .    .   ..  „^. 

For  he  had  grasped  the  central  point  that 
the  dissenters  In  this  country  have  been 
making:  Namely,  that  our  institutions— our 
parties,  legislatures.  ci\il  services,  our  un- 
ions corporations,  banks,  even  our  univer- 
sities—are far  too  little  open  to  the  poor, 
offer  far  fewer  means  of  access  and  advan- 
ta  ^  to  the  northern  ghetto  dweller— or  the 
California  grape  picker— than  middle-class 
Americans  have  dreamed  of  or  can  readilj 

believe.  ,  .  .    .„   „„v« 

/Vnd  grasping  this.  Bob  sought  to  make 
himself  a  means  of  access,  a  communicutor. 
and  a  doer. 

He  sought  power  for  their  ptuT>OEes. 

He  was'not  moved  to  be  charitable:  he  was 
moved  to  be  poUtical.  He  acted  out  of  con- 
science and  concern,  but  he  nct<-d  to  gain 
power  through  politics.  If  he  found  a  """ 
Tt'tuency  outside  the  system,  he  sought  to 
represent  it  in  the  system,  to  force  its  needs 
utxsn  the  system,  through  the  system. 

And  we  have  no  one  on  the  scene  to  take 

his  place. 

The  gap  left  by  his  passing  is  a  big  one, 
but  he  made  It.  In  that  there  lies  encourage- 
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ment  for  us.  He  lived  by  ihe  belief  that  In- 
dividuals can  make  a  dllTe||ence,  that  Individ- 
ual will  can  be  imposed  fn  situations,  that 
B  man  can  matter  If  h*  mobilizes  all  his 
effort,  focusses  his  mind  akd  stamina  and  In- 
fluence, holds  nothing  baA. 

I  think  Bob  had  no  na  Ire  confidence  that 
effort  on  his  part  could  ]  guarantee  success, 
but  I  think  he  had  enormiius  confidence  that 
effort,  focussed  effort,  cou  d  impose  upon  the 
world  some  share  of  the  conditions  making 
for  success — and  thus  c  \ild  move  us  for- 
ward— and  those  crowds  iilong  the  railroad 
vindicate  his  confidence. 

No  man  has  lived  his  life  In  vain  If  he 
can  leave  that  testimony  lor  the  rest  of  us. 

He  was  one  Individual,  yet  he  did  make  a 
difference.  He  made  a  deni  t>n  the  world. 

What  he  did,  other  mei  can  do— there  lies 
our  hope — provided  each  can  bring  himself 
to  iict  In  Bob's  way,  the  w  \y  of  those  extraor- 
dinary brothers:  Putting  it  out.  putting  It 
all  out.  holding  nothlns;  b  ick. 

The  campaign  crowds  I'ould  call  to  Bob: 
"Tell  it  like  It  is!"  He  did. 

— RlCtjfkRD    E.    NeUSTADT. 


-.  RIOTS  ON  iV— LIVE 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE,  MONRONEY 

or    OKLAl^MA 
IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THi:   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  Jidt  11.  1968 

Mr.  MONRONEY. 'l^r.  President,  in 
April  of  tills  year  thoile  of  us  in  Wash- 
ington had  the  misfortiine  to  be  involun- 
tary participants  in  th<  riots  taking  place 
at  that  time.  Whethq-  we  were  down- 
town or  at  home  watdliing  television  or 
at  offices  Retting  radi(  reports,  we  were 
participants. 

At  that  time  we  saw!  and  we  heard  the 
violence  covering  our' city:  we  saw  the 
criminal  acts  of  vandaism,  property  de- 
struction, robbery,  bloodletting,  and 
other  trauma  as  a  plrt  of  those  days' 
activities. 


The  thing  that  str 
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ck  me  as  having 
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encourage  greater 
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that  the  coverage  by  t 
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have  gotten  the  impr^ 
forcement  was  either 
idly  by,  and  that  the 


that  participation  coi^d  be  effected  with 
impunity.  Many  view 
given    the    impressio 
coverage  in  living  c 


should  say  deadly  cc  or— that  not  only 


were  these  activities 


here  and  now,  but  th  it  with  a  modicum 


of  effort  we  could  go 
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ask  imanimous  conse  \i  that  this  column 


sion  that  law  en- 
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possibility  existed 
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by    on-the-spot 
lor — or  perhaps  I 


a  part  of  our  life 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

by  Mr.  Laurent  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Radio  and  Television:  Vice  President 
Humphrey  Speaks  Out  on  TV's  Role  in 
Riots 

(By  Lawrence  Laurent) 
The  swelling  controversy  about  television's 
role  in  riots  will  get  even  larger  with  pub- 
lication of  the  forthright  views  of  Vice 
President  Humphrey  In  the  current  Issue 
of  Look  magazine. 

•It  is  absolutely  essential,"  he  says,  "that 
TV  in  particular,  and  radio  and  press 
secondarily,  accept  their  responsibility  in 
these  riot  situations 

•If  the  media  are  going  to  broadcast  the 
emotional  appeals  of  the  Stokely  Carml- 
chaels  and  other  agitators,  it  Is  like  throwing 
gasoline  on  the  flames." 

He  adds:  •!  am  convinced  that  Just  as  the 
media  can  tell  the  facts  to  the  people,  they 
ran  also  exaggerate  and  Inflame  the  situa- 
tion." He  declines  to  advise  TV  on  Just  how  it 
should  behave  and  continues: 

"But  I  do  know  that  TV  In  particular 
has  spread  the  message  of  rioting  and  loot- 
ing, has  displayed  the  carrying  out  of  tele- 
visions, home  appliances,  groceries,  etc.,  and 
has  literally  served  as  a  catalyst  to  promote 
even  more   trouble. 

•The  basic  question  Is  how  do  you  report 
the  news  and  at  the  same  time  not  add 
fuel   to  the   fire." 

The  same  problem  is  bothering  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  (NAB).  After  a  meeting  here 
List  week,  a  self-serving  statement  about  the 
lack  of  scientific  proof  of  TV's  having  created 
"anti-social  or  aggressive  behavior"  ended 
with  an  unusual  (for  a  trade  association) 
expression  of  doubt: 

•Nevertheless,  the  critical  nature  of  the 
problem  today  calls  for  unusual  precautions." 
Not  the  least  bit  unusual  was  the  NAB 
Board's  proclamation  that  "The  final  and 
basic  responsibility  for  program  acceptance 
lies  with  the  individual  suitlon  licensee." 

Elsewhere,  things  are  looking  up.  The  three 
part  "CBS  Reports"  series  on  "The  Cities" 
has  offered  a  c;u-efully  documented  look  at 
Anierlca's  problems  and  some  of  the  possible 
cures. 

In  most  of  the  Nation,  last  night  brought 
the  first  of  six  "Time  for  Americans"  pro- 
gram on  ABC-TV.  ( In  Washington,  the  ABC 
affiliate,  Channel  7.  decided  to  delay  this 
program  until  4  p.m.,  Sunday).  This  first 
program  is  on  "Bias  and  the  Mass  Media." 
On  July  2,  the  CBS  TV  Network  begins  a 
seven  part  series  called  "Of  Black  America." 
It  emphasizes  contributions  to  American  life 
that  have  been  made  by  Negroes.  The  Xerox 
sponsors  hope  the  series  wiU  "help  both  black 
and  white  communities  to  gain  a  balanced 
and  true  perspective  of  the  history  of  the 
Negro  and  to  relate  that  history  to  the 
Negro's  place  In  the  United  States  today." 
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CF    VIRGI.NL\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11.  1968 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  office 
prepares  a  monthly  newsletter  on  ac- 
tivities in  the  Congress,  and  I  am  in- 
serting a  copy  of  the  July  issue  in  the 
Record  for  the  information  of  the  House : 

Congressman  Bill  Scott  Reports 
Congress  is  expected  to  adjourn  on  August 
3,  but  of  course  there  are  many  people  in- 


volved in  this  decision  and  circumstances 
could  alter  the  plans.  Both  major  political 
parties  have  their  national  conventions  in 
August,  and  the  Members  appear  to  be  anxi- 
ous to  go  back  to  their  Districts.  Therefore, 
the  chances  are  that  the  adjournment  will 
be  as  scheduled. 

SALEM  CHURCH  DAM 

The  Public  Works  Committee  of  the  House 
has  approved  the  proposed  Salem  Church 
Dam  and  Reservoir  Project  on  the  Rappa- 
hannock River  near  Fredericksburg  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  matter  will  come  before 
the  House  imder  the  consent  calendar  which 
will  not  permit  amendments.  A  hearing  wa- 
held  last  month  in  which  representatives  u( 
the  governing  bodies  of  most  of  ovir  counties 
cither  appeared  personally  and  testified  or 
sent  resolutions  endorsing  the  project  which 
has  already  been  approved  by  the  Senate 
This  long  delayed  project  will  provide  ade- 
quate clean  water,  not  only  for  the  Fred- 
ericksburg area,  but  for  counties  as  far  away 
as  Prince  William  and  Fauquier.  Control  of 
the  stream  flow  will  be  helpful  to  prevent 
flooding,  minimize  pollution  and  equalise 
salinity  of  the  river.  Of  course,  the  reservoir 
area  will  provide  additional  recreational  fa- 
cilities. This  year's  measure  only  authorizes 
the  construction  of  the  project.  However,  it 
is  hoped  that  funds  for  preliminary  work 
can  be  obtained  next  year. 

federal  retirement 
The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee has  reported  favorably  on  a  comprehen- 
sive retirement  bill  for  Federal  employees 
and  the  bill  has  been  cleared  by  the  House 
Rules  Committee.  However,  there  is  doubt 
that  the  Senate  will  take  any  action  this 
year  even  if  the  measure  is  passed  by  the 
House.  Among  other  provisions,  the  bill 
would  raise  contributions  by  employees  and 
the  government  from  6'i';,  to  7^  :  would 
authorize  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
adjust  the  rates  of  contributions  to  keep 
the  retirement  fund  on  a  sound  financial 
basis,  subject  to  Congressional  veto;  would 
change  the  average  salary  computation  pe- 
riod from  the  present  high  five  year  average 
to  a  high  three  year  average;  would  include 
all  earned  pay,  not  merely  basic  pay,  in  com- 
puting the  average  salary;  would  credit  un- 
used sick  leave  at  the  time  of  retirement  or 
death  toward  computing  an  annuity  or  serv- 
ice benefit;  and  would  extend  survivor's  right 
to  retain  annuity  after  re-marrlage.  The 
Committee  did  not  agree  to  my  amendment 
to  permit  optional  retirement  regardless  of 
age  after  30  years  of  service  and  It  does  not 
seem  prudent  to  offer  this  amendment  again 
In  the  House.  While  the  transfer  of  the  de- 
cision to  set  rates  of  deductions  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  appears  unwarranted, 
the  bill  on  the  whole  Is  a  good  one  and  will 
probably  be  adopted  by  the  House. 
national  cemeteries 
Many  have  been  concerned  because  of  lack 
of  space  at  ArUngton  National  Cemetery  for 
the  burial  of  veterans,  and  the  Committee  on 
Veterans  Affairs  has  favorably  reported  a  bill 
transferring  Jurisdiction  to  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration of  all  cemeteries  in  which 
American  servicemen  are  burled  except 
Arlington  which  remains  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Army.  The  bill 
also  provides  that  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs  will  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  entire  cemetery  system  and 
make  recommendations  for  future  burial  of 
veterans.  While  I  am  a  co-sponsor  of  this 
broad  legislation,  of  more  local  Interest  is 
the  bin  to  esUiblish  a  national  cemetery 
within  the  Manassas  National  Battlefield 
Park.  This  park,  near  the  nation's  capital, 
contains  more  than  3.000  acres  and  will  help 
meet  the  need  for  additional  burial  space  In 
the  area.  No  action  can  be  expected  this  year 
on  the  bill  because  of  the  early  adjournment 
of  Congress.  However,  the  need  is  apparent 
and  I  am  hopeful  of  favorable  action  next 
year. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


NEW   POSTAL  FAClLrriES 

Three  new  postal  facilities  are  contem- 
plated in  the  Northern  Neck.  A  contract  has 
been  let  for  the  construction  of  the  Caliao 
Pnst  Office,  which  will  be  a  one  story  air- 
coi.Uitioned  building,  containing  2.190  square 
leet  and  scheduled  for  completion  by  No- 
vember of  this  year.  Competitive  bids  are 
ijcine  sought  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
building  at  Hague  which  will  total  864  squ..re 
feet,  plus  a  parking  area  of  4.600  square 
feet  Both  of  these  building.s  are  to  be  con- 
structed under  a  lease  purchase  '-^w  per- 
mitting private  ownership  of  the  ^l^u'ldlng. 
and  retaining  them  on  the  ^■^"5-",^,^  ^  c°n- 
tract  has  been  awarded  to  remodel  the  Farn- 
ham  Post  Office.  Preliminary  estimates  at:- 
cording  to  the  Post  Office  Department  Indi- 
cate an  investment  of  $5,000  in  ^^  «  facUilJ 
and  that  work  will  he  completed  b> 
September. 

CHURCH    l.AUIES    VISIT 

It  was  eood  to  have  some  neighbor  ladies 
Who  arerfctlve  In  the  Centreville  Methodist 
Church  visit  me  at  the  Capil.^  U^t  Wednes- 
day Thev  seem  to  enjoy  eatmp  In  the  Mem- 
bers' Dining  Room,  viewing  Congress  m 
session,  visiting  in  the  office,  and  even  riding 
the  subwav  train.  If  your  sroup  wanlr,  to 
make  a  similar  trip,  ple.ise  let  me  know. 

FEDERAL   HIGHWAY    ACT 
Favorable   acUon    has   been    taken    by    the 
House  on  a  bill  to  extend  the  time  for  com- 
pletion of  the  interstate  highway  system  from 
1972-1974  and  authorize  additional  funds  to 
expedite  construction.  This  bill  also  proliibits 
the  diversion  of  highway  trust  funds,  reduces 
the  beautlficatlon  program  and  directs  the 
completion  of   the  interstate  system  within 
the  District  of  Columbia,  including  construc- 
tion  of    the   Three   Sisters    Bridge   over   the 
Potomac   River.   The    measure   *»\  f  J'°"- 
sidered  in  a  conference  between  the  House 
and  senate  and  will  then  be  rc-consldered  by 
each  body.  Inasmuch  .is  the  commuter  has 
been    experiencing    Increasing    difficulty     in 
getting  in  and  out  of  Washington.  I  a^n  hope- 
ful that  the  House  version  with  relation  W 
District  of  Columbia  highways  will  preyai  .  Of 
course.  Route  66.  when  completed.  wlU  Pro- 
vide access  into  Washington  over  IJfth  the 
Roosevelt    Bridge    and    the    proposed   Three 
Sisters  Bridge. 

publications   AVAILABLE 

some  of  the  Agricultural  bulletins  avail- 
able for  distribution  are  listed  below  If  >ou 
v^ould  like  to  receive  any  of  them,  please  let 
me  know  by  the  name  and  number. 

G61    Lawn  Diseases. 

G8.    Home    Canning    of    Fruits    and    \eg- 

^'^'oiaHome  Freezing  of  Fruits  and  Veg- 
^^G56^  How  to  make  Jellies.  Jams,  and  Pre- 
^*G98.\  Guide  to  Budgeting  for  the  Young 

^°G32*  Washing  Machine  :-.eleciion  and  Use. 

O40  Freezing  Combination  Main  Dishes 

F2125.  Making  and  Preserving  Apple  Cider. 

G28    Ants  in  the  Home  and  Garden— How 
to  Control  Them.  „„„„ 

G78  Storing  Perishable  Foods  m  the  Home. 

G109.  Freezing  Meat  and  Fish  in  the  Home. 

POTOMAC    RIVER   COMPACT 

several  members  whose  districts  border 
on  Uie  Potomac  Joined  in  introducing  a 
resolution  to  give  Congressional  approval  to 
the  interstate  Compact  This  •''g'^eement  al- 
ready has  been  approved  by  the  states  of 
Virginia.  Maryland.  Pennsylvania,  and  West 
Vlreinla  but  Congressional  consent  Is  re- 
qS  before  it  can  Uike  effect.  The  Inter- 
state commission  on  the  Potomac  River  Ba- 
sin was  established  in  1940  principally  to 
coordinate  water  pollution  control  and 
abatement  activities  of  the  affected  states^ 
In  essence,  the  amendments  would  permit 
the  Commission  to  investigate  water  and  re- 
lated land  resources  questions,  to  study  and 


prepare  reports  on  water  resources  ques- 
tions, to  study  and  prepare  reports  on  water 
resources  problems  and  to  review  and  rec- 
ommend water  quality  standards. 

FARM    PROGRAM 

The   House    is   considering   extending    the 
farm    program    developed    primarily    during 
the   thirties,   beyond   its   present   expiration 
date  of   1969    Many  farmers  have  asked  me 
to  vote  against  the  extension  because  they 
prefer    the    development   of    a    different    ap- 
proach in  the  next  Congress.  Although  huge 
sums  have  been  spent  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment,   farmers   face    a    financial    squeeze 
and    their    number    continues    to    decrease. 
Most   citizens    appear   W   resent   the   subsi- 
dies going  to  the  owners  of  liU-ge  farms,  es- 
pecially the  five  who  received  over  $1   mil- 
lion   each    from    the    government    last    year 
•ind   the   15   who  received  from  $500,000  to 
$1  million.  In  my  opinion,  the  farmer  should 
earn    a    fair    .share    of    the    national    income 
under  market  conditions,  with  a  minimum 
of  government  control   and  a  general  over- 
haul seems  in  order. 
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nation  and  for  the  protection  of  all  its  citi- 
zens be  so  firmly  enforced  and  strengthened 
that  such  a  disgraceful  condition  will  never 
again  occur  In  Washington.  DC.  and  across 
our  land,  so  that  the  freedom  guaranteed 
under  our  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  suites  will  once  more  permit  us 
all  to  enjov  the  freedom  from  harm  and  fear 
as  now  exists  on  the  streets  of  the  Capital 
of  cur  belovet:  United  .States  of  America. 


CREATING  A  JOINT  COMMIITEE  TO 
INVESTIGATE   CRIME 


HON.  JAMES  KEE 


ACTIVITIES   FOR  THE   MONTH 

Congre.sslonal  activities  will  probably  be 
more  heavy  than  usual  this  month  because 
of  the  strong  desire  of  the  leadership  to 
adjourn.  In  view  of  this  and  the  fact  that 
most  organizations  restrict  their  activities 
during  the  summer  months  iny  evening  cn- 
cacements  have  also  been  curtailed  and  are 
not  being  listed  in  the  newsletter.  However, 
they  will  probably  be  publicized  thiough  the 
regiilar  news  media. 

SOMETHING  TO  PONDER 

I  enjoyed  participating  in  Independ- 
ence Dav  celebrations  at  Manassas  Park  and 
Fairfax  "  It  would  be  nice  to  have  people 
speaking  up  for  America  throughout  the 
vear  ps  they  do  on  July  4th. 


LAWLESSNESS  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA— A  RESOLUTION 
ADOPTED  BY  THE  VIRGINIA 
CHAPTER.  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  POSTMASTERS 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 


OF   VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  .SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  12.  1968 
Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Virginia  Chapter 
National  Association  of  Postmasters  ot 
the  United  States,  meeting  In  Arlington. 
Va  ,  on  June  25,  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Due    to   the   unpredecented   situation   ex- 
isting in  Washington.  DC.  we  are  appalled 
and  consider  It  a  national  disgrace  that  such 
a  condition  exists  that  United  States  Post- 
masters have  had  to  be  warned  and  advised 
that  It  is  physically  unsafe  to  visit  and  walk 
about     he   streets   of   our   Nations   Capital 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  from   the  site  of 
our  Convention  and  the  location  ol  our  Re- 
Elonal    Office    and    Headquarters.    Further- 
more,  proving  that  it   was  no  idle   threat,  a 
police  and  military  curfew  existed  la-t  night 
enforcing  against  this  freedom  of  movement 
within  our  Capiuil  city. 

\~  a  result,  it  Is  resolved  that  a  copy  of 
this"^  Resolution  be  sent  to  each  and  every 
united  States  Senator  and  C°"f  ff^f,;;  ^^""^ 
the  State  of  Virginia,  respectfully,  but  sin- 
cerely and  firmly  requesting  that  the  laws 
for  the  control  of  the  lawless  elements  ol  our 


OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  11.  1968 

Mr  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  liopo 
that  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  will 
tomorrow,  July  12,  consider  House  Joint 
Resolution  1.  originally  written  and 
sponsored  bv  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Mr  Pepper  of  Florida,  to  create  a  .loint 
congressional   committee   to  investigate 

Mr  Speaker,  I  .sponsored  an  identical 
Hou.sc  Joint  Resolution.  No.  725.  because 
of   mv   firm   belief   that   the  citizens   of 
America  are  looking  to  each  of  us,  then- 
elected  .servants  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  iii 
both  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  House  oi 
Repre<;pntatives,  in  both  political  partip.s. 
to  so  forth  into  the  areas  where  violence 
has  occurred,  or  may  occur,  in  order  to 
determine  firsthand  the  causes  of  crime. 
I  strongly  feel  that  the  American  peo- 
ple fully  expect   the  Congress  to  lake 
whatever  action  may  be  found  necessary 
to  eliminate  this  disgrace,  this  imneces- 
sary  violence,  from  the  American  sccne_ 
It  is  our  obligation,  the  obligation  of 
the  Conpres.s,  to  find  the  cause  and  deter- 
mine the  cure.  This  is  the  reason  I  have 
actively  and  enthusiastically  supported, 
without  reservation,  this  legislative  pro- 
posal. 

Mr  Speaker,  our  eyes  have  been  upon 
our  servicemen  and  women  who  are  daily 
ri.sking  thrir  lives  in  battle  in  foreign 
lands  to  preserve  the  principles  upon 
which  our  foiefathers  founded  our  Na- 
tion Todav,  these  same  brave  men  and 
women  when  not  actually  facing  those 
who  are  out  to  destroy  their  lives  in  corn- 
bat,  and  our  Nation  eventually,  are  look- 
ing to  us  to  do  our  ,iob  at  home. 

T^icse  men  and  women  are  fighting 
for' .survival  and  they  deserve  to  return 
to  their  homes  and  find  a  productive  and 
safe  nation.  Unless  we  are  successful, 
the  Nation  for  which  they  are  fightmc 
will  liave  failed  its  obligation. 

The  duties  of  this  joint  committee  will 
not  bp  easy.  The  responsibilities  of  this 
committee  will  demand  the  utmost  abil- 
ity of  each  member  entrusted  with  this 
sacred  obhgation.  It  must  be  successful. 
Our  friends  and  foe  alike  will  be 
watching  every  development.  To  fail  is 
uncomprehensible.  Therefore  let  us  pro- 
ceed without  delay  and  justify  the  faith 
placed  in  each  of  us. 

When  this  legislative  proposal  comes 
to  a  final  vote,  I  respectfully  Plfa^  ™ 
every  Member  of  the  Congress  to  be  e- 
corded  in  favor  of  this  ^\o^.fJf''}^: 
tion  Let  us  make  it  crystal  clear  to  the 
world   that  we  are  mature   enough   to 
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face  and  solve,  In  the  dtmocratlc  process, 
this  most  serious  problim  which  In  a  real 
sense  will  determine  me  destiny  of  the 
America  we  love.  Thejchallenge  is  now 


counted  without 

ation. 

itlcal  periods  In 
il  step  we  take  In 

lal  will  directly 
liose  who  will  live 


Let  us  stand  up  and 
fear  and  without  res< 

Tills  is  one  of  the 
history  where  the  flnl 
considering   this  prot 
affect  the  very  lives  of 
tomorrow. 

Our  favorable  actloi  on  this  vital  leg- 
islative proposal  is  th  s  first  major  step 
by  the  Congress  to  inv  stlgate  all  aspects 
of  crime  for  the  bencfl  of  those  that  will 
follow.  With  determln  ition.  cooperation, 
and  mutual  respect,  tl  :»se  uncertain  days 
will  be  tiansfonned  ir  :o  days  of  respon- 
sibility. The  choice  is  ours  to  make — It 
is  my  determination  that  we  will  be 
successful. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  S  (caker.  let  us  move 
forward  as  a  team  anc  perform  the  tasks 
ahead.  We  will  be  jud  sed  in  history  as  a 
nation  by  the  degree  »f  our  success— we 
win  be  judged  in  hist  )ry  as  a  nation  by 
the  dfegree  of  our  f  lilure.  Failure  we 
cannot  afford.  " 


jt|c_ 


antiballistIc  missile 
deployIient 

*^ — ■ 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 


or    SOUTH 


AROLINA 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  T  [E  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  Ji  y  11.  1968 


Mr.  THURMOND 
June  28  edition  of  tl:  ;  State  Newspaper, 
Columbia,  S.C.  carri<  3  an  article  on  the 
antiballlstic  missile  c  ;ployment  entitled. 
"Anti-Foolishness." 

Commenting  on  th  ;  effort  to  scrap  the 
Sentinel  missile  def  nse  system  in  the 
Senate  last  month,  E  lltor  BlU  Workman 
points  out  that  it  s  the  strategy  of 
Senate  liberals  to  rer  lOve  the  ABM  from 
the  budget.  To  him  t  is  incredible  that 
34  Senators  could  tal  e  a  hazardous  posi- 
tion, overlooking  thes  ;  significant  points: 
First,  the  growing  potential  of  Com- 
munist China  for  ni  :lear  warfare;  sec- 
ond, the  deployment  and  continued  im- 
provement of  Sov  ;t  ABM  systems; 
third,  the  professlo  ml  advice  of  U.S. 
military  and  IntelUi  ence  experts. 

Mr.  Workman  st  .tes  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  has  earned  he  Nation's  thanks 
not  only  for  approv  ng  the  deployment 
of  the  Sentinel  defei  se  system,  but  like- 
wise for  an  "effect  ve  antl-incredible- 
foolishness  defense.' 

Mr.  President,  I  i  sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  pent  ;rating  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Exter  sions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  ob  ection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  pi  nted  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Antifoo  .ishness 

The  Senate  Is  to  be  c  immended  for  keeping 


Mr.  President,  the       -^^^0  STATE  GI'S  KILLED  JULY  4 
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the  conslderftble  support  It  received.  A» 
Secretary  of  Defense  Clark  Clifford  remarked 
in  a  letter  to  Georgia's  Senator  RuseHl.  the 
Sentinel  system  Is  'Important  to  the  security 
of  the  United  Statea."  Any  attempt  to  cripple 
Its  development,  he  said,  "would  be  a  serious 
mistake." 

Despite  this  warning,  more  than  34 
senators  (some  saw  which  way  the  wind 
blew  and  ducked  out  on  the  vote)  waged  a 
bitter  and  relentless  •  campaign  to  delay 
further  the  U.S.  anUballlstlc  missile  program, 
already  too  long  on  the  drawing  lx)ard.  How 
come? 

The  explanation  .seems  to  He  with  the 
fantasy,  curiously  common  even  nmong  the 
presumably  well  informed,  which  holds  that 
Communist  aggression  no  longer  need  be  a 
major  concern  of  American  foreign  policy. 
That  It  Is  a  view  oddly  Inconsistent  with 
what  Is  happcnlnR  In  Southeast  Asia — and 
whiit  has  happened  elsewhere  In  the  world  for 
20  years  or  more — Is  lost  on  those  who  cling 
to  the  Illusion.  They  Insist  that  man's  hof>e8 
for  peace  are  not  hopes  at  all,  but  an 
acknowledgment  of  established   fact. 

Thus,  we  find  a  minimum  of  34  U.S. 
senators  taking  the  hazardous  position  that 
the  United  States  can  safely  ignore  (a)  the 
undiminished  Chinese  appetite  for  aggression, 
coupled  with  Peking's  growing  potential  for 
nuclear  mischief,  (b)  the  deployment  and 
continued  updating  of  the  Galosh  antl-mls- 
slle  system  around  Moscow  and  other  key 
Russian  cities,  and  (c)  the  professional  ad- 
vice of  U.S.  mlUtary  and  intelligence  experts. 

This  time  the  unilateral-disarmament 
zealots  failed,  albeit  by  an  uncomfortably 
close  vote.  The  Senate  has  earned  thereby  the 
nation's  thanks,  not  only  for  the  pending 
Sentinel  deployment,  but  likewise  for  on 
effective  antl-lncredlble-foollshness  defense. 


its   head   In  fac«  of  i 
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the  Army,  his  wife  said,  and  had  hoped  to 
make  the  senrlce  a  career. 

FATHER   A   CAREEm   MAN 

"He  really  did  like  It."  Mrs.  Reynolds  said. 
"His  father  was  a  career  man  In  the  Army 
and  he  thought  this  was  a  way  of  helping 
his  country." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reynolds  were  high  school 
sweethearts  from  the  neighboring  Cecil  coun- 
ty villages  of  Rising  Sun  and  Calvert,  she 
said,  and  were  married  shortly  after  her  grad- 
uation from  Rising  Sun  High  School  In  1959. 
Private  Snodgrass  was  a  1987  graduate  of 
Annapolis  Senior  High  School,  his  mother 
said  today,  and  worked  with  an  Odenton 
(Md.l  plastics  firm  and  as  a  gas  station  at- 
tendant until  he  was  drafted  last  November. 
He  was  trained  at  Fort  Bragg.  N.C  ,  and 
Port  Lewis,  Wash.,  before  being  sent  to  Viet- 
nam May  19  as  a  tank  gunner. 


determined   effort   to 


scrap  the  nation's  fle<  gUng  Sentinel  missile 
defense  system.  By  a  52-to-34  vote,  the  as- 
sault was  turned  bf  :k.  and  the  Defense 
Department     wlU     kefp     the     $227     million 


needed  for  the  first 


>hase  of  construction. 


The  strategy  of  Senal  s  liberals  had  been  to 
lop  this  Item  from   t  le  budget. 

It  Is   Incredible  tht  ;  such  a  scheme  ever 
should  have  been  dev  led — to  say  nothing  of 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OP    MARYUAI^D 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\'i:S 

Thursday,  July  11,  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Pfc.  William  L.  Snodgrass  and  WO  Levi 
R.  Reynolds,  two  fine  young  men  from 
Maryland,  were  killed  recently  In  Viet- 
nam. I  wish  to  commend  their  courage 
and  honor  their  memory  by  including 
the  following  article  In  the  Record: 
Two   State   GI's   Killed  July   4^Virr  Cas- 

uALTrES    Were    From    OAMBRrLLS.    Rising 

Sun 

Two  Maryland  Army  men  were  killed  In 
Vietnam  on  Independence  Day.  the  Deport- 
ment  of    Defense    announced   yesterday. 

The  Pentagon  identified  them  as  Pfc.  Wil- 
liam L.  Snodgrass.  of  OambrlUs.  and  War- 
rant Officer  Levi  R.  Reynolds,  of  Rising  Sun, 

Private  Snodgrass.  20.  was  killed  by  a  piece 
of  shrapnel  from  a  booby  trap  which  ex- 
ploded while  he  was  on  a  search -and-de- 
stroy  patrol  near  Saigon,  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Mayo    L.    Snodgrass.    said    today. 

LESS  THAN    2   MONTHS 

The  young  soldier,  a  tank  gunner  with 
the  25th  Infantry  Division's  34th  Cavalry, 
had  been  in  Vietnam  less  than  two  months, 
Mrs.  Snodgrass  said. 

Warrant  Officer  Reynolds,  30.  the  pilot  of 
an  Army  helicopter,  was  killed  when  his 
guQshlp  craslied  near  Its  base  at  Hue  In 
nortiern  Vietnam,  Mrs.  Virginia  P.  Reynolds, 
his  ^lile.  said  today. 

Mrs.  Reynolds  said  the  Pent-igon  told  her 
that  the  helicopter  developed  engine  trouble 
while  leaving  the  Hue  baa«  on  a  combat 
mission. 

Mr.  Reynolds  was  In  his  seventh  year  with 


REDUCE  THE  VOTING  AGE 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11.  1968 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week. 
President  Johnson  called  upon  Congress 
to  initiate  action  for  adoption  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  reduce 
the  voting  age  from  21  to  18.  Together 
with  a  number  of  other  Congressmen  and 
Senators.  I  am  a  sponsor  of  such  an 
amendment. 

This  is  an  old  battle  for  me.  Two  years 
ago,  I  sponsored,  and  the  State  assembly 
approved,  the  proposal  to  reduce  the 
voting  age  to  18  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  AlthouKh  my  proposal  had  the  en- 
dorsement of  Governor  Rockefeller. 
Mayor  Lindsay,  and  Senator  Javits,  we 
were  imable  to  pry  the  proposal  loose 
from  the  Republican-dominated  senate 
judiciary  committee.  The  State  constitu- 
tional convention,  which  met  during  the 
summer  of  1967.  rejected  a  proposal  to 
reduce  the  voting  age  to  18. 

The  proposal  to  reduce  the  voting  age 
has  merits  far  beyond  the  sloganized  as- 
sertion that  those  who  can  be  obliged  to 
bear  arms  for  their  country  are  morally 
entitled  to  vote  in  Its  elections.  This  pro- 
posal, in  effect,  asserts  that  18  is  the 
more  appropriate  dividing  line  between 
children  and  adults  In  terms  of  their 
ability  to  handle  responsibility  in  rela- 
tion to  property  and  employment,  finan- 
cial and  family  affairs,  and  other  mat- 
ters requiring  maturity  of  Judgment. 

The  notion  that  youngsters  do  not 
reach  an  age  of  maturity  and  respon- 
sibility imtU  their  21st  birthday  had  its 
roots  in  antiquity  and  in  a  social  order 
whose  circumstances  are  no  longer  rele- 
vant to  contemporary  times.  Just  a  half- 
centui-y  ago.  less  than  30  percent  of  the 
high  school  age  population  attended 
high  school  and  only  17  percent  of  that 
group  graduated.  Today,  more  than  85 
percent  of  Americans  of  that  age  group 
attend  high  school  and  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  them  receive  diplomas. 

Again.  50  years  ago  less  than  600.000 
attended  college,  less  than  8  percent  of 
the  18  to  21  population.  College  enroll- 
ment today  exceeds  5  million,  pointing  to 
the  fact  that  almost  half  in  that  age 
group  are  attending  college. 
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There  is  nothing  sacrosanct  about 
setting  the  voting  age  at  21.  Both  Ken- 
tucky and  Georgia  set  the  voting  age  at 
18  Alaska  and  Hawaii  set  the  age  at  20. 
And  no  basic  reason  exists  for  denying 
the  right  to  vote  to  those  who  have 
reached  their  18th  birthday. 

The    trend    in   our   Nation   has  been 
toward  extending  the  franchise.  We  have 
long   since   recognized   that   for  voting 
purposes   there   is   no  valid   distinction 
between  propertyowners  and  the  prop- 
ertyless.  between  men  and  women,  and 
between  white  and  black.  In  eeneral  we 
exclude   aliens,   felons,   lunatics,   illiter- 
ates, and  children.  It  cannot  reasonably 
be  argued  that  the  l8-to-21-year-old  age 
group  falls  within  any  of  those  categories. 
The  process  lor  amending  the  Con- 
stitution is  a  difficult  one.  First  it  requires 
approval  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each 
House  of  Congress.  Then  it  must  be  rati- 
fied bv  three-quarters  of  the  State  legis- 
latures. If  the  experience  in  New  York 
State   has  any   validity,   it  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  get  the  ratification 
of  three-quarters  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures even  on  the  assumption  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  House  and  Senate  member- 
ship is  prepared  to  initiate  the  amend- 
ing process.  Yet  the  arguments  m  Its 
favor  are  so  persuasive  that  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  reduction  in  the  voting 
age  is  a  realistically  attainable  political 
objective.  

BALTIMORE  URBAN  COALITION  R^- 
aJtIRMS  ITS  COMMITMENT  TO 
ACTION  IN  OUR  CITIES 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  M.4THIAS,  JR. 

OF    MARYU\.MU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  11.  1968 

Mr  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr 
Speaker,  this  noon  I  had  the  privilege  of 
attending  an  extraordinary  meeting  with 
a  large  delegation  of  business  and  com- 
munity leaders  of  Baltimore,  who  came 
to  the  Capitol  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Baltimore  Urban  CoaUtion  specifically 
to  emphasize  their  deep  concern  atout 
the  real  crisis  In  America's  cities  today. 
The  delegation  was  led  by  former  Gov. 
Theodore  R.  McKeldln.  chairman  of  the 
Baltimore  Urban  Coalition,  and  was  ac- 
companied by  the  mayor  of  Baltimore 
the  Honorable  Thomas  J.  DAlesandro 
in  and  the  chairman  of  the  National 
Urban  Coalition,  the  Honorable  John  W. 
Gardner. 

For  me  and.  I  am  sure,  for  the  rest  ol 
the  Maryland  congressional  delegation 
tl-iis  meeting  was  an  extremely  enlight- 
ening and  encouraging  experience.  As 
Mr.  James  W.  Rouse  observed  this  noon: 
We  have  been  struggling  for  so  long  with 
the  problems  of  the  city  that  It  Is  difficult 
for  us  to  be  stirred  to  a  sense  of  crl-sis.  We 
have  come  to  look  upon  the  city  as  a  burden 
to  be  shouldered— not  as  a  victory  to  be  won. 

Certainly  this  victory  in  the  cities  Is 
distant  today,  and  will  be  difficult  to 
achieve.  One  of  the  most  significant 
single  measurements  of  the  depth  of  the 
challenge,  for  example,  is  the  fact  that, 
while  our  national  unemployment  rate 
is  currently  around  4  percent,  the  rate 
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in  manv  central  parts  of  Baltimore  and 
other  cities  approaches  or  even  exceeds 
30  percent.  Problems  of  education,  hous- 
ing, and  health  are  equally  acute.  Only 
bv  responding  to  these  problems  can  we 
fulfill  the  basic  task,  restoring  Individual 
dignity  and  human  confidence  and  hope. 
The  Baltimore  Urban  Coalition  came 
to  Washington  today  to  dramatize  their 
awareness  of  the  crisis  In  our  cities  and 
their  commitment  to  act,  to  meet  that 
crisis  with  the  resolution  and  the  sense 
of  urgency  required.  By  exerting  their 
own  initiative,  the  group  hopes  and  in- 
tends   to    generate    the    leadership    re- 
quired, at  every  level  of  American  gov- 
ornment  and  community  life,  to  make 
our  cities  not  burdens  but  victories. 

I  Include  In  the  Record  at  this  ijolnt  a 
statement  by  Mr.  James  W.  Rouse  which 
summarizes  the  mission  and  the  aims  ot 
this  impressive  delegation: 

STATEMENT  BY  jAMES  W.  ROUSE  BEFORE  THE 
MARYLAND  DELEGATION  IN  THE  SENATE  AND 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  WASHINGTON, 
DC.  JULY  11.  1968 

We  are  here  today  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can city  and  the  people  w-ho  live  In  it. 

We  are  not  here  to  criticize  the  past  nor  to 
make  demands  about  the  loture.  but  to 
share  with  vou  our  concern  about  the  clt>. 
our  sense  of  urgency  about  Its  n-eds— our 
hopes  for  Its  future. 

We  don't  need  to  haul  out  for  you  the 
dreary  statistics  about  unemployment,  crime, 
disease  deterioration:  nor  to  flash  pictures 
on  the  wall  of  human  misery  and  despair. 
You  like  we  and  the  community  leadership 
we  represent,  have  seen  so  much  of  this  docu- 
mentation that  we  seem  anesthetized  against 
the  impact  of  the  message  It  convej's. 

As  a  nation  we  have  been  struggling  for 
so  long  with  the  problems  of  the  city  that 
it  is  difficult  for  us  to  be  stirred  to  a  sense 
of  crisis.  We  have  come  to  look  upon  the  city 
Its  a  burden  to  be  shouldered— not  as  a  vic- 
tory to  be  won. 

And  that  is  precisely  why  we  are  here: 
To  shake  up  our  state  of  mind  about  the 
city; 
To  stir  a  new  spirit: 
To  raise  new  hop)es; 

To  mobilize  new  determination— about 
making  our  cities  fit  places  In  which  to  live; 
erow  a  family;  run  a  business— and  to  un- 
fold for  all  our  people  the  opportumty  to 
share  the  fruits  of  this  fantastic  civilization. 
We  hope  that  by  getting  up  from  behind 
the  telephones  and  dictating  machines  with 
which  we  sometimes  communicate  with  you 
and  coming  over  here  today  we  may  make 
more  real  for  you  the  depth  of  our  concern 
and  the  height  of  our  hopes  about  the  Amer- 
lean  city.  ,,. 

We  believe  our  cities  .'ire  in  dangerousl> 
bad  shape.  The  gap  between  the  affluence  of 
our  nauon  and  pockets  of  poverty,  between 
our  scientific-industrial  capability  and  our 
floundering  ventures  In  unemployment  and 
housing  between  the  lolty  claims  of  freedom 
and  brotherhood  and  the  massive,  oppressive 
ghettos,  between  the  Inspired  sense  ol  hvmian 
dignity  held  up  bv  our  Judeo-Chrlstian  her- 
itage and  the  callous  neglect  of  millions  of 
our  people. 

We  believe  these  gaps  are  dangerous 
breaches  in  our  civilization  and  must  be 
viewed  not  as  tired  old  tasks,  but  as  challeng- 
ing new  threats  to  the  security  and  well- 
being  ol  our  nation. 

We  must  mobilize  to  win  a  war  here  at 
home  in  our  cities— a  war  at  lei»st  in  scale 
with  the  one  we  fight  overseas  or  against 
soace  we  know  how  to  win  wars  to  which  we 
are  committed  as  a  nation.  We  come  here  to- 
day to  help  stimulate  that  commitment. 

We  do  not  point  to  specifics  of  legislative 
action.  That  is  your  Job.  You  can  do  it  far 
better  than  we.  It  Is  our  hope  that  by  being 
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here  we  may  help  to  build  among  you  in 
Congress  .-uid  at  home  In  Baltimore  a  new 
moc^  of  hope,  determination,  excitement 
victory  about  our  cities.  We  are  here  to  tell 
you  we  care  deeply  and  to  offer  onr  suPPOf^ 
for  the  strongest  leadership  our  Maryland 
senators  and  Congressmen  can  muster. 


SAMUEL  G.  SCOTT 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11.  1968 
Mr  MILLER  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  our  society  has  many  ways  of 
recognizing  and  rewarding  those  who 
serve  conspicuously  In  battle  or  hign 
public  office,  but  these  are  few  compared 
with  the  legion  of  our  citizens  who  serve 
quietly  in  a  wide  variety  of  community 
governmental  units  and  nongovern- 
mental units  focused  on  community 
improvement.  These  men  and  women, 
who  contribute  their  time  and  abilities  to 
their  communities.  usuaUy  without  pay 
and  outside  of  their  regular  employment 
hours,  are  the  "grassroots"  strength  ot 
America.  I  wish  to  cite  as  an  outstanding 
representative  of  this  important  group 
Samuel  G.  Scott,  of  Newark.  Calif. 

Samuel  G.  Scott  was  born  in  Denver. 
Colo  but  grew  up  in  Butte.  Mont.,  at- 
tending both  elementary  and  high  school 
there  He  attended  Montana  State  Col- 
lege and  In  his  senior  year  was  appointed 
to  the  faculty.  In  the  ensuing  8  years  he 
became  assistant  professor  of  chemistry 
and  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  agnciil- 
tural  experiment  station.  Since  1930  he 
has  been  employed  by  chemical  and  salt 
companies  In  Newark.  Alameda  County, 
CaUf..  as  chemist  and  chief  chemist. 

Aside  from  his  career  in  chemical  en- 
gineering, Mr.  Scott  has  devoted  himself 
to  the  welfare  of  his  community  with  a 
generosity  that  can  seldom  be  equaled. 
The  following  list  summarizes  all  too 
briefly  his  "after  hours"  career  in  local 
public  service: 

Member.  Board  of  Education  of  Alameda 
County.  1956-68. 

Member.  Board  of  Trustees.  Washington 
Union  High  School  District,  1945-56. 

Member.  Board  of  Trustees.  Newark  School 
District.  1942-57. 

President.  Alameda  County  School  Boards 
Association.  1954-55. 

Member.  Alameda  County  Committee  on 
School  District  Organization.  1951-55. 

Honorary  Life  Member.  California  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

Recipient.  Gold  Award  for  Outstanding 
Service  to  Education.  Alameda  County  Edu- 
cation Association,  1960. 

Honored  by  Decoto  Sclicol  District  for  out- 
standing service  to  the  community  and 
schools.  1965. 

Scoutmaster.  Troop  Committeeman.  New- 
ark Troop  101;  and  recipient  of  Silver  Bar 
Award  Boy  Scouts  ol  America. 

Member!  Board  ol  Directors.  Newark  Youth 
Center  Association. 

Member.  Board  of  Directors.  Washington 
Township  Hospital  District,  1951-66. 

Commander.  Washington  Township  Post 
No.  195.  American  Legion. 

Member.     Washington     Township     Mens 

Club.  ,  ^..     ..^ . 

Washington  Township  Citizen  of  the  \e.ir. 

1955. 

Honorary  Life  Member.  Fremont  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 
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venture."  the  commission  said.  Its  report  was 
presented  by  the  chairman,  Paul  J.  Tlerney, 
to  Senator  Warren  O.  Magnuson,  Democrat 
of  Washington,  who  Is  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee,  and  Representa- 
tive Harley  O.  Staggers,  Democrat  of  West 
Virginia,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  commission,  which  has  been  under  In- 
creasingly sharp  criticism  recently  for  not 
having  formulated  Its  own  minimum  stand- 
ards for  railroad  passenger  service,  has  long 
urged  revisions  in  section  13A  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act. 

It  is  section  13A  that  specifies  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  commission  can  au- 
thorize the  elimination  of  passenger  train 
service. 

Section  13A  was  made  part  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  In  1968.  when  the  fi- 
nancial status  of  the  nation's  railroads  was 
SO  critical  that  It  was  feared  that  as  many 
as  two  dozen  systems  might  lurch  into 
receivership. 

revisions  proposed 

The  section  requires  the  commission  to 
permit  train  discontinuance  unless  the  regu- 
latory agency  anda  that  the  particular  train 
service  "is  required  by  the  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity  and  will  not  unduly  bur- 
den Interstate  and  foreign  commerce." 

Among  the  revisions  the  corrunlsslon  rec- 
ommended in  section  ISA  was  one  that  would 
require  the  railroad  seeking  to  get  out  of  a 
particular  train  service  to  give  Its  patrons  60 
days  advance  notice  Instead  of  the  present 
;iO  days. 

It  also  recommended  that  the  period  of 
susp>enslon  the  commission  can  order  before 
.Ulowlng  II  aiscontlnuance  be  extended  lo 
.seven  months  from  the  present  four  montlis. 
This  additional  time.  It  cxpliUned,  would  per- 
mit a  "more  itdequate  investigation  and  con- 
.slderatlon  by  the  ICC." 

The  regulatory  body  also  proposed  that  It 
be  authorized  to  provide  special  rules  to  keep 
trains  operating  for  two  years  before  grant- 
ing a  railroad's  request  to  discontinue  Its  last 
remaining  interstate  service  between  two 
points. 

The  most  critical  problem  it  has  encoun- 
tered in  handling  train  discontinuance  ap- 
plications, the  commission  said.  Is  the  trend 
of  the  railroads  to  end  the  last  service  be- 
tween major  cities.  This  is  the  most  serious 
in  the  West,  the  agency  said. 

The  commission,  without  mentioning  the 
railroad  by  name,  was  referring,  among 
others,  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Company. 
That  road  wants  to  discontinue  the  Sunset, 
the  last  remaining  passenger  train  operating 
between  New  Orleans  and  Los  Angeles. 

This  spring,  before  the  Southern  Pacific 
filed  Its  discontinuance  application  for  the 
Sunset,  a  commission  examiner  conducted 
an  eziiaustive  investigation  asked  for  by 
California.  New  Mexico.  Arizona,  Texas  and 
Louisiana.  The  examiner  found  that  the  rail- 
road had  violated  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  by  collecting  special  fares  on  the  train 
without  providing  patrons  with  "special 
services." 

The  report  acknowledged  the  Joint  pro- 
gram of  the  Government  and  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral and  New  Haven  Railroads  to  conduct 
high-speed  train  demonstrations  over  the 
next  several  years  between  Washington.  New 
York  and  Boston. 

It  also  noted  that  there  had  been  general 
acceptance  by  both  the  public  and  Govern- 
ment— Federal,  state  and  local — that  In  many 
areas  rail  commuter  service  was  the  most  eco- 
nomic public  method  of  getting  people  In  and 
out  of  crowded  cities. 

However,  the  report  repeatedly  criticized 
the  Federal  Government  lor  not  promoting 
rail  passenger  service.  It  said  that  the  lack 
of  Government  prooaoUon  encouraged  th« 
railroads  to  continue  to  allow  the  quality 
and  quantity  af  their  passenger  service  to 
deteriorate. 
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STATEMENT  BEFORE  SENATE  POST 
OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE  COM- 

MrrrEE 


HON.   BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

OP   GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11,  1968 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day. I  had  the  pleasure  to  journey  over 
to  the  other  body  and  testify  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  At  that  time  I  pre- 
sented my  views  on  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Freedom  of  Choice  Act  of  1968, 
H.R.  17411,  and  the  Federal  Employees 
Labor-Management  Relation  Act,  S.  341, 
which  is  identical  to  H.R.  460. 

The  late  Piesident  John  F.  Kennedy 
issued  Executive  Order  10988  in  1963 
which  established  rules  and  regulations 
concerning  recognition  and  bargaining 
with  Government  employees  union.  H.R. 
460  is  an  attempt  to  enact  certain  por- 
tions of  this  Executive  order  into  law. 

For  the  interest  of  my  colleagues.  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  statement  into 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  tke  Honorable  Benjamin  B. 
Blackburn,  BEroRi  the  Senate  Post  Of- 
fice AND  Civil  Service  CoMMnrrE,  Rela- 
tive  to    Federal    Employees    Freedom    op 
Choice  Act  <>p   1968,  and  S    341.  the  Feo- 
»:ral  Employee  Labor  MANActMrNT  Rfl\- 
tions  Act.  Jri.Y  11,  1908 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  oxprens  my  grati- 
tude to  you  and  the  members  of  your  com- 
mittee for  giving  mo  the  opportunity  to  come 
before  you  and  express  some  thoughts  that  I 
have  i*1th  regard  to  the  handling  of  griev- 
ances between  employees  In  the  Federal  es- 
tablishment and  Uieir  respective  ngencles,  as 
well  as  some  thoughts  regarding  the  politi- 
cally sensitive,  but  nonetheless  real  and  un- 
resolved, question  of  the  desirability  of  In- 
suring the  voluntary  nature  of  unionism  in 
the  Federal  establishment. 

First.  I  will  address  myself  to  the  legisla- 
tion now  directly  under  consideration,  that 
Is.  the  need  for  arbitration  machinery.  I  gen- 
erally oppoee  compulsory  arbitration,  and 
have  demonstrated  my  opposition  through 
my  vote  during  the  railroad  strike  of  last 
year.  However,  I  think  we  all  recognize  that 
government  employees  are  in  a  unique  posi- 
tion, and  because  of  the  uniqueness  of  their 
position,  compulsory  arbitration  between 
Federal  employees  and  agency  heads  is  In- 
escapable. The  right  to  strike  and  the  eco- 
nomic pressures  upon  employer  and  em- 
ployee alike,  which  are  created  by  strikes  In 
the  private  sector,  would  not  be  present  In 
disputes  and  resulting  strikes  In  the  Federal 
establishment.  In  fact,  should  a  strike  occur 
In  the  government  establishment,  as  we  have 
witnessed  in  past  months,  for  example  the 
garbage  strike  in  New  York  and  teachers 
strikes  In  several  states,  what  is  adversely 
affected  Is  the  public  good  and  not  the  profits 
of  a  private  business  establishment.  I  think 
we  would  all  agree  that  the  welfare  of  the 
public  is  too  valuable  a  right  to  be  seriously 
damaged  or  hindered  where  the  dispute  In- 
volves public  employees.  Thus.  I  accept  and 
support  compulsory  arbitration  as  a  final 
means  of  settling  such  disputes. 

I  do  confess,  however,  that  I  am  not  in 
syn.pathy  with  the  machinery  proposed  la 
the  present  legislation.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  propKJsal  of  having  all  the  arbiters  ap- 
pointed by  the  F*resldent  Is  fair  to  the  em- 
ployees. We  all  recognize  that  agency  heads 
have  the  cooperation  and  support  of  the 
Chief  Executive;  Indeed,  they  are  appointed 
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iiy  the  President  himself  and  are  generally 
political  allies  and  ofttlmes  close  personal 
friends  of  the  President.  Can  anyone  seri- 
ously argue  that  the  President  is  not  going  to 
be  sVmpathetlc  with  the  position  taken  by 
:he  agency  head?  Would  not  this  sympathy 
liave  some  influence  upon  the  President  In 
.  hooslng  the  arbiters? 

Should   the  President  attempt   to  be   im- 
partial    and     attempt     to     choose     impartial 
rblters.    I   should   feel    that   the   employees 
uvolved  would  themselves  harbor  suspicions, 
iiould   the   arbiters   reach   conclusions  con- 
•rary   to   their  desires,   that   the   arbitration 
machinery  was  a  cruel  hoax  practiced  upon 
•hem.   If  arbitration  Is  to  work  in  practice, 
3  well  as  theory.   It  must  have  the  unin- 
hibited  sympathy   of    the   employees   whose 
careers  are  directly  affected. 

It  would  be  my  suggestion  that  the 
agency  head  himself  .should  have  authority 
to  select  two  arbiters.  He  should  be  free  to 
select  these  arbiters  from  any  sector  of  our 
society.  In  like  measure,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  head  of  the  union  or  the  chief  spokes- 
man for  the  aggrieved  employees  should  have 
equal  freedom  in  selecting  two  arbiters  to 
represent  his  position. 

The  final  selection  would  be  three  arbiters 
who  would  themselves  be  selected  by  the 
four  arbiters  previously  selected.  I  would 
suggest  that  these  three  arbiters  be  selected 
by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  four  pre- 
Al'ously  selected  arbiters.  These  three  arbiters 
should  be  chosen  with  a  view  toward  strict 
impartiality.  I  should  think  that  these  three 
arbiters  should  not  be  presently  employed 
by.  cither  In  a  managerial  capacity  or  other- 
wise, anv  Federal  agency.  Former  employees 
or  department  heads  might  be  acceptable, 
provided,  they  had  not  been  so  engaged  for 
a   period  of   no  less   than   18  months. 

I  sincerely  bcllove  that  nn  arbitration  board 
iif  seven  nicmbcrs  selected  as  I  have  out- 
lined above  could  resolve  differences  in  an 
impartial  manner  and  more  Importantly, 
such  an  arbitration  board  could  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  the  employee,  the  agency,  and 
the  general  public,  and  further  could  pro- 
tect  the    legitimate    interests   of    each. 

The  second  matter  to  which  I  will  ad- 
dress myself  Is  that  of  the  desirability  of 
voluntary  unionism  In  the  Federal  establish- 
ment. 

I  am  sure  that  we  are  all  equally  familiar 
with  the  provisions  of  the  late  President 
Kennedy's  Executive  Order  n0988.  This 
ExecuUve  Order  represents  the  hist  public 
announcement  of  official  position  by  the 
Chief  Executive. 

I  suppose  the  first  official  pronouncement 
f  n  unionism  in  the  Federal  government  was 
that  of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  In  1903. 
when  he  ordered  the  reinstatement  of  an 
employee  who  had  been  discharged  by  the 
Government  Printing  OHice  because  of  his 
refusal  to  Join  a  union.  At  the  time  of  the 
order  for  reinstatement.  President  Roosevelt 
announced: 

"It  Is  adjudged  and  awarded  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  refused  employment  or  In  any 
way  discriminated  against  on  account  of 
membership  or  non-membership  In  any 
Inbor  organization,  and  that  there  shall 
be  no  discrimination  against  or  Interference 
with  any  employee  who  Is  not  a  member  of 
any  labor  organization  by  members  of  such 
organization." 

Until  recent  months  no  one  has  seriously 
contended  for  compulsory  unionism,  or  pay- 
ments to  any  organization  as  a  condition 
for  Federal  employment.  In  September  of 
1967.  President  Johnson  established  a  com- 
mission to  study  the  general  topic  of  em- 
ployee-employer relationships.  That  com- 
mission received  testimony  on  the  general 
topic  of  compulsory  unionism.  Public  state- 
ments by  some  leaders  In  the  labor  move- 
ment gave  rise  to  considerable  speculation 
that  President  Kennedy's  Executive  Order, 
CXIV 1329— Part   16  ' 
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which  permits  voluntary  unionism  but  ex- 
pressly rejects  the  concept  of  compulsory 
membership,  was  under  discussion  by  the 
President's  commission.  These  public  pro- 
nouncements, in  some  Instances,  went  so  far 
as  to  predict  that  compulsory  unionism  was 
a  distinct  probabiUtv.  In  the  face  of  such 
speculation  and  debate,  the  White  House  has 
seen  fit  to  remain  non-committal.  Members 
of  the  commission,  until  recent  weeks  re- 
mained cquallv  silent.  Their  silence  only 
tended  to  give  credence  to  the  speculation. 

In  the  light  of  the  public  speculation 
and  official  silence.  Senator  Bennett  Intro- 
tiuced  a  measure  in  the  Senate  which  would 
protect  as  a  matter  of  law  the  right  of  Fed- 
eral employees  to  exercise  their  individual 
discretion  as  to  the  benefits  of  Joining  or 
refraining  from  Joining  with  a  union.  In 
the  House,  I.  along  with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues from  both  sides  of  the  political  aisle 
have  Joined  In  sponsoring  similar  legislation. 
To  date,  approximately  40  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  have  Joined  in  sponsoring 
this  legislation  or  legislation  with  a  similar 
import. 

I  have  sponsored  such  legislation  and 
would  urge  this  committee  to  consider  tills 
legislation  in  conjunction  with  its  present 
hearings  since  the  bUl  before  this  committee 
Is  so  closely  allied  in  subject  matter. 

Some  might  ask,  'Why  the  need  for  a  law 
when  the  President  himself  through  Exec- 
vitive  Order  Citn  carry  out  the  ii;tentions  of 
such  legislation?" 

For  myself.  I  think  It  is  unfair  to  the 
President  lo  leave  the  burden,  with  its  pos- 
sible i>olitical  implications,  of  such  a  major 
matter  of  policy  upon  his  shoulders. 

Anyone  in  politiail  life  Is  aware  of  the 
political  pressures  which  :ire  subject  to  the 
control  of  l.ibor  leaders.  I  will  not  urgue 
against  their  right  to  i-xercise  i>olllk\»l  pres- 
sures. To  the  contrary,  it  Is  through  the 
IKJiltkiU  forum  that  all  clUzons  and  organl- 
/,.\aons.  Including  unions  and  businessmen 
alike,  give  ilirecUon  to  our  nation's  iilIalrB. 
Hut  [loUtlcsU  pressure,  like  all  forms  of 
power.  Is  subject  to  being  abused. 

I  very  strongly  feel  that  in  the  Fedentl  es- 
Uibllshment  compulsory  uniomsm  could  only 
serve  to  benefit  the  union  leaders  and  would 
have  at  best,  questionable,  and  at  worst,  poe- 
sibly  serious  adverse  effects  upon  employer- 
employee  relationships.  In  short.  I  suspect 
that  union  leaders  are  now  appljang  pressure 
upon  the  Chief  Executive  for  compulsory 
umonism  in  the  Federal  establishment.  Their 
ambitions  will  serve  their  own  best  Interests, 
and  the  best  Interests  of  the  public  and 
employees  in  the  Federal  government  are 
secondary. 

I  feel  that  the  pressure  upon  the  Presi- 
dent for  compulsory  unionism  is  going  to 
continue  and  such  pressure  can  only  be  re- 
moved through  congressional  action. 

I  am  aware  of  the  contention  of  spokes- 
men for  the  unions  that  employees  who  are 
non-union  members  are  recipients  of  the 
benefits  of  union  activities  and  that  such 
employees  are  obtaining  benefits  viithout 
paying  their  share  of  the  costs.  My  only  an- 
swer to  this  argument  is  that  the  unions, 
when  they  organize  i;i  an  agency,  do  so 
with  the  knowledge  beforehand  that  they 
must  organize  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  will  be  established  by  the  Congress, 
and  lit  present  by  the  Chief  Executive.  They 
are  free  not  to  conduct  organizational  efforts 
if  they  feel  that  they  are  not  going  to  re- 
ceive fair  treatment.  That  decision  is  theirs 
to  make. 

But  those  of  us  In  the  Legislative  Branch 
do  not  have  the  freedom  to  disassociate  our- 
selves from  the  duty  of  protecting  the  pub- 
lic Interest.  In  my  opinion,  we  should  not 
allow  Federal  employees  to  be  subject  to 
pressures  from  union  leaders  while  conduct- 
ing their  duties  for  the  general  public.  Pres- 
ently, they  are  free  from  direct  pressures, 
but  only  because  the  union  must  seek  to 
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serve    the    employee    and    not    vice-versa.    1 
would  suggest  to  you  that  compulsory  un- 
ionism would  permit  union  pressures  upon 
employees,   perhaps   at   times   to   the   detri- 
ment of  their  primary  duty  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic interest.  To  me.  one  of  the  clearest  testi- 
monies for  voluntary  unionism  Is  the  long 
success    and    health    of    the    unions    in    the 
postal    establishment.    Those    tinlons    have 
been  compelled  from  the  beginning  of  their 
org;uilzation  to  seek  to  serve  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  pastal  workers.  They  have  served 
the  workers  well,  and  thus  have  enjoyed  a 
long-term  and  healthy  existence.  To  change 
the    basic    relationship    between    the    union 
and   the     workers  by  requiring   compulsory 
unionism,  would,  I  fear,  lessen  the  continu- 
ing pressures  for  union  leadership  to  serve 
the  emplovees.  It  could  result  in  employees 
finding   themselves   then   In   service   to   the 
union  leaders.  Surely  no  one  would  advocate 
such  a"  change  In  positions. 

As  a  l.nal  observation,  the  conclusion  is 
inescapable  that  any  union  dues  paid  by 
government  emplovees  must  come  from  the 
taxpayers.  To  the  extent  that  such  dues 
represent  an  expense  to  the  employee  for  the 
ijuriJOse  of  ret-oining  his  position,  which 
would  be  the  case  If  compulsory  unionism 
were  required,  the  taxpayers  would  be  thus 
compelled  to  subsidize  union  activities.  I 
would  anticipate  that  pressure  for  wage  in- 
creases would  l)e  generated  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  employees'  cost  of  holding  their 
jobs  would  be  increased  to  the  extent  that 
union  dues  were  required. 

When  we  recognize  the  vast  numbers  of 
povernment  employees  and  the  tremendous 
linancial  resources  which  could  be  made 
available  if  compulsory  unionism  were  re- 
(pilred,  we  can  lmmcdlau?ly  see  the  prospect 
of  tremendous  political  nctiviUcs  by  unions 
(llreitly  subsldls'.ed  out  of  U\x  revenues.  Such 
activities  suiel>  would  not  be  in  the  best 
public  interest. 

1  thank  the  committee  for  lis  time  ana 
attention. 


THE  LATE  COMMISSIONER  ARCiXE 
R.  MACKEY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    V  ORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  11.  1968 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  deeply  grieved  when  I 
belatedly  learned  of  the  recent  death 
of  Argyle  R.  Mackey.  former  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion and  a  devoted  civil  servant  for  more 
than  25  years.  While  I  learned  of  his 
passing  too  late  to  pay  my  respects  at 
the  funeral  home,  I  was  able  to  attend 
the  requiem  mass  at  St.  Agnes  Church 
in  Arlington  a  week  ago  last  Tuesday 
morning. 

Af  ccr  practicing  law  in  the  Washington 
arsa  for  several  years  with  his  father, 
Mr.  Mackey  entered  the  Government, 
joining  the  General  Accounting  Office  in 
1919.  In  1930  he  went  to  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  and 
President  Truman  appointed  him  to  head 
that  agency  in  1951.  In  1954  Argyle  re- 
tired, ending  a  long  and  productive  ca- 
reer of  public  service.  In  my  dealings 
with  him  I  found  him  always  to  be  a  kind, 
competent,  and  gracious  man.  He  will 
be  sorely  missed  by  his  widow,  son. 
daughter,  and  grandchildren,  and  to 
them  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  and 
prayers. 
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AN   EXAMPLE 
AND  A  MESSAGt 


\  ORTH  FOLLOWING 
WORTH   HEEDING 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE 

Thursday 


ALABAMA 

CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

July  11.  1968 


t  le 
f  lid 


Mr.  BUCHANA  J 
recently   my   prlv 
special    patriotic 
Woodlawn  Bapli 
ham,  Ala.  Woodlffv 
churches  in  my 
the  meritorious  c 
otic  services  on 
Fourth  of  July 

The   pastor,   D: 
delivered  on  this 
sion  a  sermon  so 
should  be  inserted 
message    is    well 
commend  it  to 

Our  country  n 
follow  Woodlawn 
ing  of  such  patriotic 
religious   leaders 
Dr.  McCrummen 

There  follows 


Mr   Speaker,  it  was 

lege   to  participate  in 

sei-vices    held    in    the 

,  Church  in  Blrmlng- 

n  is  one  of  the  great 

ty  and  has  developed 

istom  of  having  patrl- 

Sundays  before  the 

Veterans  Day. 

N.    H.    McCnunmen, 

nost  recent  such  occa- 

flne  that  I  thought  it 

in  the  Record.  His 

worth    heeding    and    I 

colleagues, 
eds  more  churches  to 
example  in  the  hold- 
services  and  more 
like   the   distinguished 
of  Birmingham. 
1  erewith  his  sermon: 


n  y 


America  Is  Not  Sick 


caj  jpiises. 


Jud|  ment. 


p    IS 


We  read  of  lootl4g 
violence  on  the 
wandering  almlessl 
tliat    prompts    the 
Washington.   Then 
the  discerning 
Now  11  you  bellev 
guUty    of    looting 
participate  In  cam. 
people  are  flower  c 
ment   of   our 
then  you  have  cans 
nation  and  to  bell 
I  submit  to  you 
sick  of  Is  pessimist 
Charles  de  Gaulle 
tlonal  product  IB 
trouble  conceiving 
Just  figures.  Do  yoi 
lars  Is?  Well,  If  you 
the  time   that 
day,   365   days   a 
equals  a  billion 
uct  of  this  so-calle 
No  nation  whose 
last  year,  whose 
whose  general 
Is  sick!   No  nation 
weaker    nations    w 
$6,900,000,000  In 

America    is    not 
enemies. 

We  have  enemie 
have  pledged 
of   the  American 
llteratlon   of   the 
tlonal  communlsir 
Ita  avowed   purpos  ! 
world    congress   Iti 
about  the  downfal 
less,  while  the  PB 
to  warn  our  peopU 
of   communists   in 
rights   organlzatlo  is 
naive  to  believe 
this  land.  The 
with   insidious  an 
tlon   to   undermir 
and   to  disrupt  o 
home.    We    are 
enemy  outside  oui 
We  have  eneml 
of  these  enemies 
completely  lost 
can  dream  and 


— II  Chronicles 
11-15 
In  the  streets,  student 
flower  children" 
'about  our  cities,  poverty 
poor    people's    march    on 
someone  comes  up  with 
America  Is  sick." 
that  every  American  Is 
tores,    that    all   students 
violence,  that  all  young 
ildren,  that  a  large  seg- 
Is   poor   and   starving, 
to  be  anxious  about  our 
ve  that  America  Is  sick, 
that  all  that  America  is 
.  critics,  and  friends  like' 
o  nation  whose  gross  na- 
billion  Is  sick.  We  have 
it  $785  billion.  They  are 
know  what  a  billion  dol- 
ecelved  $60  per  hour  from 
was   born,   24  hoxirs   a 
for   2,000   years,    that 
ars.  The  national  prod- 
sick  land  Is  $785  billion, 
f  irmert  earned  $21  billion 
njiners  earned  $39   billion, 
earned  $463  billion 
that  can  afford  to  help 
th    foreign    aid    totaling 

year  is  sick. 
sick,    but    we    do    have 
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emp  oyees 
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then  Selves 


outside  of  our  land  who 

to  the  destruction 

mocracy  and  to  the  ob- 

Lmertcan   Ideals.   Interna- 

has  never  wavered  from 

and  reiterates  at  every 

determination   to    bring 

of  oxu-  nation.  Neverthe- 

continues  to  report  and 

of  the  prolific  infiltration 

many   student   and  civil 

some   liberals   are   too 

are  any  communists  in 

lunlst  conspiracy  moves 

unrelenting  determlna- 

our   foreign   aid   abroad 

peace  and   harmony  at 

sick,    but   we    have   an 

land. 

s  within  our  land.   Some 
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concept  of  the  Ameri- 
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tl:  sir 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

fare  state  Other  enemies  within  have  inter- 
preted liberty  under  this  flag  to  be  license 
to  do  as  they  please,  regardless  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  their  neighbors.  Equally 
culpable  are  those  "bleeding  hearts"  who 
have  increasingly  led  the  American  public  to 
believe  that  If  the  temptation  to  do  some- 
thing Increases  then  people  are  Justified  to 
doing  it. 

America  is  not  sick,  but  we  do  have 
problems. 

We  hnve  the  problem  of  tear.  It  is  a  ter- 
rible thing  that  more  than  h.ilf  a  million 
of  the  linest  yovmg  men  of  our  iintlon  mtist 
be  In  Viet  Nnm  iit  this  moment  Our  Presi- 
dent sent  a  commission  to  Paris  to  treat  for 
pence,  but  the  rommtmlsts  are  not  Inter- 
cste<l   in  pence,  they  want  capitulation. 

There  is  the  problem  of  prejudice.  Yet  we 
have  seen  more  walls  of  prejudice  fall  In 
this  generation  than  In  any  other  Ave  gen- 
erations. We  have  the  problem  of  poverty. 
Yet  there  are  fewer  vmemployed  today  than 
In  any  other  day.  We  have  problems  in  ed- 
ucation. Yet  we  are  offering  educational  op- 
portunities to  more  young  people  than  ever 
before.  There  are  problems  In  these  areas, 
but  I  would  submit  to  you  that  there  is  a 
greater  problem  than  poverty— the  problem 
of  affl^ience.  When  the  only  goal  for  suc- 
cess Is  material  prosperity,  what  does  a  per- 
son do  when  he  has  everything  material? 
He  Is  still  greedy;  usually  he  wants  power. 
He  wants  the  power  that  money  can  buy.  It 
is  said  that  today  in  our  land  only  a  rich 
man  can  afford  to  run  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent. 

We  have  many  other  problems  in  our  land, 
but  my  point  Is  that  they  are  cmly  problems. 
As  long  <is  anything  is  living  you  are  going 
to  have  problems.  The  only  people  and  the 
only  nations  that  do  not  have  problems  are 
those  that  arc  dead. 

America  is  not  sick,  but  it  is  sinful. 

Dr.  Goodman,  professor  of  sociology  at 
Rice  University,  stated  in  the  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report.  "There  is  a  difference  be- 
tween sickness  and  meanness.  We  can  help 
being  mean  when  we  stop  excusing  ourselves 
as  individuals.  The  philosophy  of  exctise  ap- 
plied to  the  Individual  lies  at  the  root  of 
oiu'  national  problem.  We  have  almost 
reached  the  point  where  no  one  Is  held  re- 
sponsible for  misbehavior." 

Dr.  Bruno  Bettelhelm  of  the  UrUversity 
of  Chicago  was  quoted  in  the  same  article 
as  saying,  "There  is  a  lawlessness  at  large. 
Up  to  World  War  II  the  average  hard-work- 
ing honest  citizen  was  glorified.  Now  the  at- 
titude Is  that  everybody  owes  me  a  living.  I 
have  to  have  what  I  want  right  now.  or  I  will 
burn  the  house  down;  and  If  I  have  no  roof, 
the  government  must  give  me  another  roof. 
Today,  violence  is  being  glorified  and  re- 
spectable behavior  is  never  shown.  A  few 
draft  card  burners  have  their  pictures  made 
and  are  wrritten  up,  but  500,000  men  who 
go  to  Viet  Nam  to  risk  their  lives,  nobody 
glorifies  them." 

Dr.  Frederick  Wertman,  noted  psychiatrist 
said,  "Younger  and  younger  people  are  com- 
mitting more  .ind  more  crimes  of  greater  and 
greater  violence.  We  seem  to  be  running  a 
sort  of  head  start  program  for  violence  with 
all  the  emphasis  we  give  to  violence  in  films, 
television  and  the  comic  books." 

Last  evening  I  was  over  at  the  service  sta- 
tion filling  my  car  with  gasoline,  and  in 
drove  a  very  attractive  young  couple  with 
their  two  children  in  the  back  seat.  It  was 
obvious  that  they  wanted  information.  The 
attendants  were  all  busy  so  I  thought  I 
would  do  a  good  deed  and  direct  them  where 
they  wanted  to  go.  They  asked  for  the  name 
.  of  a  certain  road.  Well,  I  have  been  here  al- 
most eight  years  and  I  did  not  recognize 
that  road.  So  then  they  called  the  name  of 
a  certain  drlve-ln  theater.  I  had  heard  the 
name  of  that  drlve-ln  theater  but  I  had 
never  been  to  It.  I  still  could  not  tell  them 
where  they  wanted  to  go.  An  attendant  came 
over  and  gave  them  the  directions.  Such  an 
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attractive  couple,  with  two  young  children, 
and  they  were  going  to  a  drlve-ln  theatre  on 
Saturday  night.  I  had  an  idea  what  might  be 
on  in  that  drlve-ln.  Curiosity  drove  me  to 
the  newspaper  when  I  got  home.  They  were 
taking  small  children  to  see  these  movies: 
■Tom  Jones,"  and  "How  to  Murder  Your 
Wife  "  See,  that  Is  what  Dr.  Wertman  is  talk- 
ing about,  a  head  start  program  for  our 
children  on  the  subject  of  violence. 

York  Henderson,  a  British  writer  who 
writes  for  tlie  London  Express,  said  he  was 
shocked  when  he  rend  in  ninny  of  the  world 
newspapers  about  the  .sickness  of  the  Amer- 
ican society.  He  declared,  The  Implication 
that  200  million  Americans  were  all  guilty 
ot  gross  moral  dereliction  was  no  more  than 
pompous  mornllzlng"  He  added.  "The  truth 
is  that  America  is  the  most  envied  nation 
in  the  world  and  her  defects  will  always  be 
seized  upon  by  the  resentfully  envious. 
America  has  t-nved  many  countries  and 
countless  lives  by  the  unselfish  disburse- 
ment of  her  material  wealth  only  to  find 
herself  stigmatized  as  sick  because  she  has 
had  the  wealth  to  do  so.  Of  course  there  are 
defects  In  the  American  society,  but  then 
what  society  Is  without  them.  If  they  seem 
more  glaring  in  America  it  is  only  In  the 
way  that  a  blemish  on  a  healthy  body  is  the 
more  obvious." 

America  is  sinful,  but  not  sick. 
Ezra  Taft  Benson,  delivering  an  address 
this  past  April,  said  that  there  is  moral  ero- 
sion in  our  land;  there  is  a  growing  worry 
in  the  universities  about  cheating  on  exam- 
inations; there  is  a  nationwide  Increase  in 
Juvenile  delinquency;  there  is  a  $500  million 
industry  of  pornography  in  America.  It  is  the 
truth  that  crime  costs  America  $20  billion 
every  year,  and  It  Is  equally  sinful  that  our 
government  is  a  deficit-spending  government 
It  Is  sinful  that  our  national  debt  Is  $324 
billion.  Now  you  may  think  that  you  have 
paid  off  the  mortgage  on  your  house,  but  the 
debt  which  the  government  owes,  (and  who 
Is  the  government? — we,  the  people)  $324 
billion,  represents  a  first  mortgage  of  $10,000 
on  every  single  house  In  the  United  States 
of  America.  Our  problem  is  not  sickness.  It 
is  sinfulness. 

But  America  lias  a  Saviour. 
The  problems  of  our  day,  the  sins  of  our 
people,  the  hurt  of  our  land  can  all  be  healed 
as  God  said  to  Solomon,  "If  my  people  which 
are  called  by  my  name  will  humble  them- 
selves and  turn  from  their  wicked  ways."  In 
the  Hebrew  the  word  that  is  translated 
"turn"  Is  the  same  word  that  is  translated 
"repent."  We  need  repentance.  We  are  sinful, 
not  sick.  We  need  the  Saviour,  not  a  psy- 
chiatrist. We  can  return  to  morality,  to  vi- 
tality, as  a  nation  and  a  people,  but  that  re- 
turning will  not  be  by  an  act  of  Congress  nor 
by  an  edict  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  will  be 
through  the  individual  confrontation  of  ev- 
ery last  one  of  us  with  the  God  who  made 
us  and  the  Lord  who  died  to  save  us. 

A  moral  reawakening  and  a  spiritual  re- 
vival can  begin  in  this  day,  but  It  Is  not  going 
to  begin  on  Capitol  Hill.  Dear  friends,  it  mtist 
begin  in  the  hearts  and  the  homes  of  the 
people  of  Birmingham. 

God  Is  looking  for  men  and  women  who 
can  present  to  America  today  a  Saviour  whom 
this  land  needs.  Senator  Frank  Carlson  from 
Kansas  was  speaking  to  the  Senate  prayer 
breakfast  Just  last  week  and  he  said,  "The 
world  Is  looking  today  for  men — men  who 
are  not  for  sale;  men  who  are  honest,  sound 
from  center  to  circumference;  men  with  a 
conscience  as  steady  as  the  needle  to  the 
pole;  men  who  stand  for  right  if  the  heavens 
totter  and  the  earth  reels;  men  who  can  look 
truth  straight  In  the  face;  men  who  have 
courage  without  shouting  about  it;  men  who 
know  their  message  and  tell  It;  men  who 
know  their  place  and  fill  it;  men  who  know 
their  business  and  attend  to  it;  men  who 
are  not  too  lazy  to  work,  nor  too  proud  to  be 
poor;  men  willing  to  eat  what  they  have 
earned  and  to  wear  what  they  have  paid  for; 
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men  who  are  not  ashamed  to  say  no  with 
.mohftsls,  and  who  are  not  ashamed  to  say. 
■I  cant  afford  It.'  Ood  is  looking  for  men.  He 
wants  those  who  have  come  to  the  kingdom 
ioT  such  a  time  as  this.  God  give  us  men/ 

There  were  homes  in  America  before  there 
w  .s  a  flag  There  were  homes  in  America 
b  lore  there  was  a  Constitution,  a  govern- 
inont  And  the  homes  of  America  still  deter- 
mine the  destiny  of  this  land.  This  land  is 
nothing  more  than  the  total  of  all  the  peo- 
u'c  so  you  have  a  great  responsibility.  You 
cinnot  avoid  It  You  cannot  stand  aside  nnd 
noint  a  flncer.  but  you  can  say  with  Joshua 
as  he  said  to  the  children  of  Israel,  "Choose 
ve  this  dav  whom  ye  will  serve,  but  as  for  me 
and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord  I! 


CRIMINAl^  DON'T  HAVE  TO  REG- 
ISTER GUNS.  ACCORDING  TO 
SUPREME  COURT  DECISION 


HON.  BOB  CASEY 


(    K     lEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11.  1968 
Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  advocates 
ol  gun  registration  and  licensing  pro- 
posals loudly  proclaim  this  restrictive 
legislation  is  necessarj-  to  stop  crime — 
that  it  will  be  a  valuable  tool  in  tracking 
down  the  guns  used  by  criminals. 

But  the  silence  from  this  quarter  is 
deafening  on  the  effect  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  the  case  of 
Haynes  against  United  States.  Because 
I  think  we  need  a  little  more  light— and 
less  heat— on  this  subject.  I  want  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
.American  people  an  excellent  summa- 
tion of  the  net  effect  of  this  decision. 
It  was  authored  by  a  distinguished  au- 
thority, Mr.  John  Wootters.  and  ap- 
peared in  the  July  T  edition  of  the 
Houston  Post. 

The  article  follows: 
Shooting     Scope— UNrrtn    States     Against 
Hatnes    Case    Throws    Light    on    Gun 

(By  John  Wootters) 
In  January  of  1968  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  handed  down  a  decision  in 
the  case  of  U.S.  vs.  Haynes  which  is  extremely 
pertinent  to  the  ciu-rent  conuoversy  over 
firearms  registration. 

The  defendant,  Haynes,  had  been  prose- 
cuted under  the  National  Firearms  Act  for 
possession  of  an  unregistered  sawed-off  shot- 
gun which  is  one  of  the  prohibited  weapons 
under  that  act.  Before  the  Supreme  Court, 
he  argued  that  to  register  his  illegal  weapon 
would  have  been  self-incriminating.  In  other 
words,  when  he  registered  the  weapon  as  re- 
quired by  one  part  of  the  act,  he  would  have 
automatically  Incriminated  himself  under 
another  title  of  the  same  act. 

Since  the  Constitution  protects  citizens 
from  being  forced  to  incriminate  themselves, 
Haynes  claimed  immunity  from  the  require- 
ment of  registration.  The  Supreme  Court 
agreed  with  this  contention.  In  effect,  the 
ruling  of  this  highest  court  in  the  land  was 
that  being  forced  to  register  a  weapon,  the 
obtaining  or  making  of  which  is  illegal. 
:imounts  to  forcing  a  criminal  to  testify 
against  himself,  and  therefore  violates  his 
constitutional  rights  under  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment The  court  therefore  ruled  that  Haynes 
had  the  legal  right  not  to  register  his  pro- 
hibited weapon. 

One  day  after  the  court  handed  down  that 
ruling  the  City  Council  of  Chicago  enacted  a 
city  firearms  registration  ordinance.  In  order 
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to  protect  the  ordinance  from  being  over- 
turned on  the  grounds  of  unconstitutionality, 
the  city  fathers  were  forced  to  exeinpt. 
speolflcally,  all  categories  of  citizens  other- 
w-ise  prohibited  from  owning  a  gun  under 
Chicago  or  Illinois  stotuie.  To  put  It  plainly, 
the  new  ordinance  required  the  registration 
(,f  all  firearms  owned  by  citizens  except 
recently-convicted  felons,  recent  mental  pa- 
tients, nnrcotlcs  addicl.s.  and  others.  !«  f  ^ofj; 
honest  citizens  and  ONLY  hon<^«\ '^'™'' 
are  required  under  that  ordinance  to  regis- 
ter firearms  in  Chicago. 

For  a  rccentlv-convlcted  folon  in  CMc^RO 
to  register  a  (;un  which  he  w>xs  prohibited 
irom  possessing  under  older  laws,  in  oil  er 
words,  would  be  a  forced  confession  ot  gnUi. 
which  our  Constitution  s.iys  may  not  be  re- 
quired from  nny  American.  r-.o,irt 
That  Havnrs  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court 
tlld  not  make  any  and  all  lirearms-registra- 
tion  laws  unconstitutional,  as  some  people 
seem  to  believe.  It  simply  ,"^'"P^!,^„J-'?^ 
criminal,  to  use  a  broad  term,  from  having  to 
comply  with  any  such  law. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Chicago  ordluance. 
criminals,  drug  addicts,  etc,  wiU  have  to  be 
repealed  or  extensively  be  specifically  ex- 
einpted  from  any  firearms-registratiori  law 
am^where,  or  that  law  will  run  the  risk  of 
being  overturned  in  the  courts.  To  avoid  thls^ 
according  to  lawyers,  almost  every  gun  law 
presently  on  the  l:.ooks,  federal,  state  and 
municipal,  would  have  to  be  amended  before 
any  Stration  law  could  be  applied  to  those 
persons  the  advocates  of  such  laws  claun  they 
are    aimed    at— the    crUnlnal    and    unfit. 

The  argument  has  often  been  made  by  re- 
sponsible firearms  owners  that  it  is  unthink- 
.able  that  a  crUnlnal  would  voluntarily  reg- 
ister a  gun  he  planned  to  use  in  his  'work 
and  that  a  registration  law  would,  for  .all 
practical  purposes,  affect  only  ^he  responsi- 
ble, law-abiding  clOzen  who  owned  firearms 
for  sporting  purposes. 

This  argument  was  given  substance,  in 
January,  bv  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Utilted 
States, '  by"  saying  that  the  undesirables— 
and  only  the  undesirables— have  the  legal 
right  to  refuse  to  register  theu-  guns.  You 
and  I  must  register,  pay  the  fee,  be  pho- 
tographed and  fingerprinted  and  maybe  psy- 
choanalyzed In  order  to  possess  a  skeet-grade 
shotgun  or  a  deer  rifle,  but  the  ex-con  who 
burglarizes  our  home  or  robs  our  bank  has 
the  official  sancUon  of  our  highest  court  to 
refuse  to  submit  to  all  this. 

Naturally,  this  sUte  of  affairs  was  not  in- 
tentional, nor  does  it  reflect,  contrary  to  the 
spiteful  comments  of  some,  a  tender  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  the  Supreme  Court  for 
the  welfare  of  the  nation's  criminal  element. 
It  appears  to  be,  however,  a  classic  example 
of  the  confusion  and  absurdities  which  can 
arise  out  of  iU-conceived  legtslaUon  which  Is 
based  more  upon  superficial  reasoning  than 
upon  a  thoughtful  study  of  a  problem. 

Congress  has  had  before  it  for  three  years 
at  least  two  very  fine  firearms-conttol  bills, 
by  Congressman  Casey  and  Senator  Hruska. 
These  proposals  have  been  supported  by  a 
majority  of  responsible  gun-owners  and  op- 
posed by  advocates  of  the  kind  of  leglslatioji 
which  has  led  to  the  grotesque  situation  of 
U.S.  V.  Ilayncs,  1968. 
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ment— about  90  percent  of  the  Arab  mili- 
tary equipment^is  being  carried  on  by 
Russia  and  is  imperiling  the  security  ol 
Israel  in  the  Middle  East. 

President  Johnson  lias  demonstrated 
in  recent  weeks  that  he  is  eager  to  avoid 
a  nuclear  confrontation oWith  the  Soviet 
Union  or  with  any  other  nuclear  power. 
It  docs  not  seem  to  me  that  this  action 
bv  Ru-ssia  in  rearming  the  United  Ai-ab 
liepublic  is  colored  by  the  same  true  de- 
siio  for  universal  peace. 

Tlicre  have  been  three  bloody  wars  in 

'the  Mideast  in  the  past  '20  years;  we  do 

not  need  and  the  world  cannot  afford  an- 

"  I  caU  on  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  reject  their  position  of  abetting  Arab 
aRRi-ession  and  to  sincerely  work  with  the 
West  for  peace  in  the  Mideast. 


ARAB  AGGRESSION  IN  THE  MIDEAST 

HON.  EDV/ARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11.  1968 
Mr  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  dis- 
tressed by  news  accounts  in  recent  weeks 
showing  clearly  the  extent  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  rearmed  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public. It  is  apparent  that  this  rearma- 


NATIONAL  INSURANCE  DEVELOP- 
MENT CORPORATION 

HON.  MARVIN  L,  ESCH 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  11,  1968 
Mr.    ESCH.    Mr.    Speaker,    America's 

cities  are  in  crisis. 

We  have  only  to  look  about  us  to  know 

this  is  true— and  to  know  that  It  is  true 

is  to  know  that  we  must  act. 

The  legislation  we  consider  today  wiu 

provide  new  tools  necessary  to  cope  with 

this  crisis.  ^,  . 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  ol 
the  inner  city  areas  is  the  inability  of 
businessmen  to  secure  adequate  insur- 
ance against  fire,  crime,  and  other  perils 
because  their  property  is  in  a  generally 
declining  area.  Insurance  may  be  avail- 
able only  at  prohibitive  rates  or  be  im- 
possible t«  attain  at  any  price.  Wlien  this 
happens,  the  businessman  must  thlnK 
about  shutting  his  doors  because  wnthout 
adequate  insurance  he  will  be  unable  to 
secure  financing  for  improvements  or  In- 
ventories. The  result  is  not  just  hardship 
for  the  individual  businessman  but  part 
of  a  continuing  spiral  downward  for  the 
entire  neighborhood. 

Recent  civil  disturbances  have  aggra- 
vated the  problem.  The  American  In- 
surance Association  has  said  that  in- 
sured property  damage  incurred  in  the 
riots  following  the  death  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  have  risen  to  S67  million. 
And  let  me  point  out  that  these  figures 
are  insured  losses— it  is  impossible  to 
calculate  damages  not  covered  by  in- 
surance. All  of  you  are  aware  of  the 
bleak  future  faced  by  many  businessmen 
who  were  wiped  out  during  the  recent 
disorders.  Some  were  insured:  others 
were  not.  Those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  some  coverage  may  not 
be  able  to-  reopen— they  will  not  be  able 
to  pay  the  increased  insurance  rates. 

Title  XI  of  the  bill  we  consider  today 
will  so  far  toward  alleviating  tWs  crisis 
through  establishment  of  the  National 
Insurance  Development  Corporation.  It 
is  the  result  of  hearings  and  the  study 
of  a  national  panel  on  insurance  cov- 

Last  year,  in  the  wake  of  the  civil  dis- 
orders that  rocked  the  countrj',  the  Na- 
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out  insiirnnce.  banks  and  other  financial  in- 
stitutions will  not — and  cannot — make  loans. 
New  housing  cannot  be  constructed,  and 
existing  housing  cannot  be  repaired.  New 
businesses  cannot  be  opened,  and  existing 
businesses  cannot  expand  or  even  survive. 

Without  insurance,  buildings  are  left  to 
deteriorate:  services,  goods,  and  Jobs  dimin- 
ish. Efforts  to  rebuild  our  nation's  inner  cities 
cannot  move  forward.  Communltlee  without 
insurance  are  communities   without  hope. 

I  have  one  further  comment.  Do  you 
believe  the  riot-scarred  areas,  and  I  sug- 
gest you  look  at  those  within  walking  dis- 
tance of  this  building,  will  be  rebuilt  into 
productive  areas  without  the  in.surancc 
protection  provided  in  the  proposed 
legislation?  I  urge  your  support  for  this 
truly  nonpartisan  measure. 
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THE     POOR     PEOPLES     CAMPAIGN 
COST  TO  THE  TAXPAYERS 


essential    to    revitalize    our 
ornerstone  of  credit.  With- 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  12.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday,  July  13,  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign  leader.  Ralph  W.  Abernathy. 
will  be  released  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  jail  and  he  plans  to  intensify 
the  demonstrations  here  which  have  al- 
ready cost  our  taxpayers  over  $1  million. 

Despite  estimates  by  some  of  the 
major  wire  .sen-ices  that  the  Poor  Peo- 
ple's Campaign  had  only  cost  the  Grov- 
einmcnt  $244,838,  figures  gathered  by  my 
office  show  the  cost  in  excess  of  $1  million 
and  this  figure  does  not  estimate  the 
loss  of  revenue  to  Washington's  economj' 
resulting  from  the  disastrous  effects  on 
the  tourist  trade. 

The  main  expenditures  as  a  result  of 
the  Poor  Peoples  Campaign  were  as 
follows:  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment, $806,000;  Department  of  Interior. 
$221,436;  District  of  Coliunbia  National 
Guard,  $54,955;  and  Department  of  Agri- 
culture $10,600.  This  totals  $1,082,991. 

This  disgraceful  expenditure  of  the 
taxpayer's  hard-earned  dollars  went 
princiF>ally  for  overtime  pay  to  police 
but  also  included  such  items  as  $36,000 
for  restoration  of  soil  and  sodding  of 
park  property  where  the  shanties  were 
ei-ected. 

Other  expenses  such  as  bills  left  un- 
paid at  area  motels,  hotels,  and  restau- 
rants are  difiBcult  to  compile  and  esti- 
mate. An  even  higher  cost  than  all  of 
these  expenses  put  together  has  to  be 
acknowledged  when  one  considers  the 
economic  disaster  which  has  befallen  the 
businessmen  of  Washington  and  sur- 
rounding areas  when  tourist  trade  losses 
are  assessed.  The  city  had  barely  recov- 
ered from  the  April  riots  by  mid-May 
when  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  began 
here  in  earnest.  June  has  always  been 
the  biggest  month  for  tourist  ti-ade  as 
thousands  of  high  school  students  take 
that  once-in-a-lifetime  trip  to  their  Na- 
tions Capital. 

In  addition,  nationally  syndicated 
columnists,  Robert  8.  Allen  and  John 
Goldsmith,  reported  in  their  June  29. 
1968,  column  tliat  over  a  million  dollars 
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has  also  come  from  the  pocketbooks  of 
the  American  people  in  the  form  of 
donations.  Dr.  Abernathy  himself  ac- 
knowledged contributions  of  $1.3  million 
although  he  claimed  the  cost  to  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence was  $1 .5  million. 

In  any  case,  the  public  has  paid  an 
astronomical  cost  for  these  2  months  ol 
di-sorder  and  violence  in  Washingtor 
and  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  reprf - 
sentatives  have  been  received  at  levels  i.l 
Government  no  other  group  could  cvpi 
reach 

The    breakdown    of    expenditures    re- 
ported by  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment  is  as   follows:    Police  Depart- 
ment.    $532,300;     Health     Department 
$68,600:    Corrections  Department.   S54 - 
100;    District  of  Columbia   park   fund.^ 
S53.300;    Highway   and   Traffic   Depart- 
ment. $37,700;  Fire  Department.  $16,700 
Welfare  Department.  $12,400;   Sanitar, 
Engineers.  $10,200:  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions. $6,200;  Corporation  Counsel.  S6 - 
000;    Council    of    Government,    $2,600: 
Buildings  and  Grounds.  $1,000;  and  other 
miscellaneous    costs    of    around    $5,000 
wliich  brings  the  total  to  $806,000. 

The  breakdown  of  expenditures  by  tl; 
Department  of  the  Interior  is  as  fol- 
lows: Park  Police  operation  from  May  11 
to  June  27,  SI 54.400;  Solidarity  Day 
cleanup.  .S5.600:  dismantling,  restora- 
tion, and  cleanup  of  shantytown  area. 
$18,500:  restoration  of  soil  and  soddln.' 
vi  park.  $36,000;  repair  of  tree  and 
shrub  damage,  S5.076;  and  repair  and 
replacement  of  park  property,  $1,860 
This  totals  $221,436. 

Mr.  President,  citizens  of  this  Nation 
were  also  appalled  by  the  reported  use  of 
District  of  Coliunbia  funds  to  pay  for  the 
return  home  of  some  of  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign  participants.  This  figure  was 
placed  at  $12,351  and  the  funds  were  dis- 
persed by  the  local  Travelers'  Aid  Society 
with  the  help  of  a  $4,800  cash  loan  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  trust  fimd. 
The  District  of  Columbia  government 
now  says  it  only  guaranteed  payment  of 
this  money  to  Travelers'  Aid  and  that  the 
entire  expense  was  borne  by  private 
donors. 

The  fact  remains  that  District  of 
Columbia  trust  funds  were  used  and  had 
this  matter  not  been  uncovered  by  my 
able  colleague  Senator  Robert  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  we  may  not  have  ever  had 
any  private  donors. 

Other  expenses  to  the  taxpayers  repre- 
sented in  the  $1,082,991  total  included 
S54.955  for  mobilization  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  National  Guard  and  surplus 
food  from  the  Agriculture  Department 
at  a  wholesale  value  of  $10,600 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  the  Con- 
gress, the  Government,  and  the  news 
media  to  take  actions  which  will  halt  this 
Roman  circus  of  disorder  and  confi'oion. 
The  leaders  of  Congress  should  teli  these 
people  to  go  home,  the  Gover.-iment 
should  stop  cooperating  with  them,  and 
the  media  should  give  them  only  a-ppro- 
priate  news  coverage. 

Many  leaders  of  Congress  have  spoken 
out,  but  more  should  say  what  is  really 
in  their  hearts  about  this  disgraceful 
episode.  A  precedent  is  being  set  here, 
and  next  year  it  may  be  a  camp-in  by 
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the  peaceniks  and  the  time  could  come 
when  the  Nation's  Capital  would  never 
t>e  safe  for  its  citizens  to  visit. 

The  Government  also  should  be  firmer 
m  dealing  with  these  people  who  are  bent 
on  creating  disorder  and  confusion.  The 
decision  to  let  Dr.  Abernathy  hold  a  large 
press  conference  while  a  prisoner  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  jail  was  a  disgrace- 
ful and  shocking  event.  Tlie  light  sen- 
tences given  many  of  the  demonstrators 
makes  a  mockery  of  our  laws  and  courts. 
People  are  actually  coming  to  Washing- 
ton from  all  over  the  country  to  have 
their  davs  of  glory  while  spending  a  short 
term  in'the  District  of  Columbia  .lall. 

Tlie  news  media  also  has  an  obligation 
in  matters  of  this  nature.  Surely  the  peo- 
ple are  not  demanding  of  radio.  TV,  ana 
newspapers  the  extensive  coverage  bemg 
given  this  fiasco.  This  protest  would  fold 
up  in  a  week  if  press  coverage  was  re- 
duced to  the  amount  it  should  have  been 
in  the  first  place. 

Further,  some  of  the  citizens  of  Wash- 
ington are  egging  these  people  on.  A  pri- 
vate school  here  housed  demonstrators 
for  days  after  they  were  removed  from 
the  shantytown.  Area  churches  ai'e  also 
still  providing  housing,  food,  and  clothing 
for  the  demonstrators  although  the  pro- 
test has  ^one  on  for  2  months.  Promi- 
nent citizens  of  Washington  have  orga- 
nized to  aid  in  the  care  and  transporta- 
tion of  the  campaign's  mules.  After  this 
project  was  undertaken  by  local  donors, 
the  mules  were  brought  back  Into  the 
District  to  be  used  in  a  demonstration 
which  violated  the  laws  of  this  city  and 
resulted  in   18  arrests.  This  particular 
incident  was  the  watermelon-eating  es- 
capade July  4  in  the  Capital  where  the 
mules  were  brought  in  from  Maryland 
to     haul     the     watermelons     and     the 
demonstrators. 

Some  outstanding  editorials  and  news 
columns  have  been  written  on  this  siJb- 
ject  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  editorials  be  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks: 
Charleston  News  and  Courier,  June  26. 
1968,  "Misleading  the  Poor":  the  Flor- 
ence Times.  July  3.  1968.  column  by 
Thurman  Sensing  titled  "Resurrection 
City— 1968":  and  the  Greenville  News. 
June  27.  1968,  "Flim  Flam  of  the  'Poor 
People'."  ^     ,. 

Mr  President,  this  weekend  Dr.  Aber- 
nathy and  his  full  contingent  will  return 
to  the  Capitol  Grounds  and  the  streets  of 
the  greatest  Nation  in  the  world.  Hope- 
fully all  of  us  can  work  together  to  pre- 
vent this  shame  on  Washington  from 
continuing.  .  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

iFrom  the  Charleston  (B.C.)  News  and 
Courier.  June  26.  1968] 
Misleading  the  Poor 
m  achieving  his  aim  of  going  to  Jail,  the 
Rev    Ralph   Abernathy  has  made  a  bid  for 
martyrdom    and   also   found   a   way   out  ot 
Resurrection   City.   The   shantytown   on   the 
Potomac  had  become  infested  with  hoodlums 
and  criminals.  Even  complacent  authorities 
no  longer  could  tolerate  condiUons  that  de- 
veloped In  the  nations  capital 

The  leader  of  the  Poor  People's  Crusade 
has  promised  to  continue  his  leadership  irom 
jail  How  successful  he  may  be  in  this  new 
i.hiuse  remains  to  be  seen.  Meanwhile,  signs 


of  disillusionment  are  appearing  among 
friends  of  the  movement,  and  even  among 
the  poor  people  themselves. 

No  matter  how  much  compassion  may  be 
aroused  for  those  who  are  miserable,  the 
futility  of  marches,  demonstrations  and  the 
like  Is  becoming  ever  more  obvious.  Hood- 
lums and  criminals,  looters  and  burners, 
seem  destined  to  dominate  the  scene  despite 
promises  of  non-violence.  , 

The  dividing  line  between  civil  disobedi- 
ence and  civil  disorder  is  hne  at  best.  The 
object  in  either  case  Is  redistribution  of 
wealth  On  June  14— only  10  days  before  he 
was  taken  to  jail  in  Washington— the  Rev 
Abernathy  appeared  before  the  National 
Press  Club  to  tell  It  like  it  is.  Here  Is  a 
quotation  attributed  to  him  by  the  Press 
Club  Record:  "Come  on,  now.  you  really 
know  what  we  want  ...  we  want  more." 

Who  doesn't  want  more?  The  question 
lx)ils  down  to  this:  How  are  you  going  to  get 
It— with  a  gun,  with  a  lire  bomb,  with  a 
parade?  Or  are  you  going  to  do  as  most 
Americans,  Irrespective  of  race  or  region,  and 
work  for  a  living? 

The  argument,  as  we  see  It,  Is  how  to  share 
the  nation's  wealth.  The  decision,  as  we  see 
it  should  not  be  reached  either  with  bullets 
or  with  ballots.  Robbing  a  man  by  voting  to 
confiscate  hU  property  Is  as  immoral  fis  seiz- 
ing it  without  a  vote. 

The  majority  of  Americans.  In  our  judg- 
ment win  not  vote  against  prUate  property^ 
The  Poor  People's  Crusade  is  a  mockery  of 
economics  In  a  free  society.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  "get  more"-^-as  the  Rev.  Abernatny  ex- 
pressed it-hy  ft  kind  of  pressure  that  borders 
on  terrorism. 

Authorities  at  Washington  were  patient.— 
too  patient.  In  the  opinion  of  many  citizens. 
VOT  all  its  oratory  and  high  purpose,  the  Poor 
Peoples  Crusade  degenerated  Into  a  dlsgrace- 
lul  and  dangerous  mob.  Such  things  should 
not  be  allowed  to  contlntie,  especially  In  the 
false  name  of  religion.  While  the  marchers 
;ire  singing  hymns,  we  recommend  an  old  re- 
liable title:  "Work,  for  the  night  Is  com- 
ing .  .  ." 


IFrom  the  Florence  (S.C.)  Times,  July  3. 
19681 
Resurrection  City — 1968 
( By  Thurman  Sensing ) 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  Friday.  June  21st,  ".  .  .  many 
Senators,    including    myself,    urged    the   re- 
sponsible  authorities  to  deny  a  permit   for 
this    Illegal    and    violent    circus."    Senator 
Thurmond    was    referring    to    the    so-called 
"Resurrection  City"  in  Washington,  the  en- 
campment of  the  Poor  People  Marchers  be- 
tween the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  in  the  nation's  capital. 

Upon  contacting  a  member  of  Congress  re- 
cently with  the  question  "Can  you  tell  me 
what  individual  or  what  committee  of  what 
government,  cither  city  or  federal,  gave  per- 
mission to  the  Poor  People  Marchers  to  build 
a  shanty  town  between  the  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial and  the  Washington  Monument?''.  I  re- 
ceived this  reply  ".  .  .  one  would  have  to  say 
that  the  authority  came  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  although  someone  else  may 
have  acted  In  his  behalf.  Of  course,  we  must 
assume  that  this  would  not  have  been  done 
without  the  approval  of  President  Lyndon 
Johnson."  ,     , 

Therefore,  as  President  Johnson  looks 
about  him  at  this  blot  on  the  beautiful  face 
ol  the  Nations  Capital,  as  he  considers  the 
crime  that  has  already  been  committed  In 
Resurrection  City,  to  say  nothtng  ol  the  v-lo- 
lence  that  will  probably  occur  before  they 
are  moved  out  of  Washington,  he  can  only 
say  to  himself,  "I  brought  this  on  '  What 
anawlulconfession  tohave  tomake! 

U  is  understood  a  Baptist  group  wanted 
to  hold  a  one  day  meeting  n round  the  Wash- 
ington Monument,  but  were  ^elused.  Aiso^ 
that  a  group  of  Bby  Scouts  wanted  to  camp 
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lor  three  days  in  sight  of  the  Washington 
Monument,  but  were  refused.  These  reli- 
gious, patriotic  organizations  were  denied 
the  privilege  of  meeting  on  capital  grounds, 
but  the  rag-tag  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  the  deluded,  the  deceived  people 
who  thought  they  were  doing  something  In 
the  interest  of  their  race,  were  permitted 
to  build  an  encampment  on  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  in  the  nation's  capital. 

Due  to  steady  rains  that  occurred  in  in- 
stances thereafter,  the  spot  was  rather 
quickly  turned  Into  a  quagmire  of  mud  and 
filth  There  Is  no  telling  what  It  will  cost  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  to  restore  the  place 
to  its' natural  beauty. 

That  is  to  sav  nothing  of  the  crime  that 
h.os  been  committed  In  the  shanty  town  thus 
far  and  that  probably  will  be  committed  both 
there  and  in  the  City  of  Washington  before 
it  Is  all  ended.  Believe  it  or  not,  the  Justice 
Department  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
leaders  of  the  Poor  Peoples  March  that  they 
alone  would  have  policing  powers  within  Res- 
urrection City.  In  other  words,  the  Washing- 
ton Police  force  and  the  National  CaplUl 
Park  Police  were  denied  the  right  to  police 
an  area  within  their  own  JurlsdlcUon.  As  a 
result  of  this  arrangement,  there  has  virtual  y 
been  no  policing  in  the  camp,  and  people 
have  been  assaulted  and  robbed  and  raped 
without  the  benent  of  our  Nation's  laws  to 
protect  them.  Is  this  another  thin^  for  which 
President  Johnson  must  accept  responsibll- 

""s'enator  Robert  Byrd,  ot  West  Virginia 
.spoke  in  the  Senate  of  the  .same  <t»y,  and 
during  the  course  of  his  remarks  said;  Eve,, 
those  who  have  herctolore  supported  this 
mlsmanaKed.  misguided,  misbegotten  cam- 
pal""  must  surely  have  been  disillusioned 
by  the  public  display  of  shiftleasness  and 
laziness  and  lawlessness  that  the  inhabitant^ 
of  Reseurrectlon  City  have  put  on  for  all 
to  see."  Then  Senator  Byrd  went  on  to  say 
•Resurrection  City  became  a  ^'^m  almost 
from  the  moment  It  was  created.  It  has  now 
become  a  Jungle,  which  much  "«''•«  app.^^ 
prlately  should  be  known   as    Insurrection 

"^Thtls  does  encouragement  to  disobey  the 
law  thus  does  laxity  in  enforcing  law  and 
o'rder^hroughout  the  nation,  h-»y  attack 
the  heart  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  Will  we 
have  a  change  before  it  is  too  late? 


IFrom  the  Greenville  (S.C.i   News.  June  27. 
'  1968] 

Flim  Flam  or  the  'Pooe  People" 
■rhe  long-heralded  "Poor  Peoples  March" 
on  Washington  to  make  nebulous  demands 
on  CongreL  and  the  admUUstration  has 
come  to  the  only  end  it  could  reach. 
Tt  h^  collapsed  in  a  welter  of  Ineptitude 
even  to  keep  the  agitation  going,  on  the 
Tar^  of  the  l^ershlp:  of  dl^'l"«'°°,^^"! 
^nd  suffering  among  the  gf  "^^f  P^^^^^^^^^P^ 
into  going  along;  and  shameful  bf^tahty 
and  depravity  among  the  shoddy  elements 
who  infiltrated  the  movement. 

The  affair  reached  its  high  P°'»  *^^^.^^i^^«^ 
massive  "SoUdarity  Day"  march  Utst  week^ 
Cllt  beyond  demonstrating,  goodness  on  y 
knowfwhat,  the  mob  acconaph^ed  exactly 
nothing  It  was  reveahng,  however^  of  the 
confusion  as  to  purpose  -"^ -«V°^/^,°^ 
the  heirs  of  Martin  Luther  Kmg.  They  talkea 
much  and  said  little. 

When  this  was  over,  the  leadership  entou- 
rno^P  retired  to  their  plush  hotel  and  motel 
To^LI'Thfp^r  and  Ihe  riffraff  suc^  things 
Luract  went  back  to  the  muddy  toy 
shantytown  camp  on  the  Mall  tor  a  night 
of  fighting,  violence  and,  we  can  be  sure, 
debauchery.  »„„,xwi  'Res- 

When  the  time  came  f«r,^'^^^^"Jf .^f^^a- 
urrection  City  "  to  be  cl°«^J""lJ;^^  ''^f^^^^ 
i,on  of  the  dubiously  granted  perimt  all  but 
■I  lew  hundred  had  bugged  out.  The  pouoe 
;  nd'he  mimia  moved  quickly  and  with  euf- 
licieni    force    authorized    by    federal    and 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Izena  thereof;  and  further,  does  hereby  re- 
quest that  Michigan  Members  of  Congress 
use  every  effort  In  opposing  these  bUls;  and 
further,  does  hereby  recommend  that  stricter 
laws  be  enacted  and  enforced  against  crimi- 
nals, not  against  respected  American  citizens. 
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GUN  LEGISLATION 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 


or  Ml' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OI 
Thursday 


CillCAN 

REPRESENTATIVES 

July  11,  1968 


Mr.  DINGELL.  » tr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  grarted  I  insert  Into  tlie 
Congressional  Rec  jrd  a  resolution  of  the 
Michigan  United  Conservation  Clubs  in 
response  to  S.  360|4,  S.  3605,  and  H.R. 
17735  as  denying  latv-abiding  citizens  the 
right  to  possess  fl:  earms  for  legitimate 
sporting  and  defens  e  purposes. 

This  distinguished  conservation  orga- 
nization representa  almost  100,000  free 
and  law-abiding  ciuzens  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  who  are  (  istinguished  by  their 
record  on  behalf  of  conservation  and  of 
respect  and  obedient  e  for  law. 

The  resolution  fol  ows: 


Be  It  resolved  that 


convention,  Sault  St4 


Michigan  United  Con- 


servation Clubs  assen  bled  at  its  31st  annual 


Marie,  June  28.  1968, 


does  hereby  oppose  S.  3604,  S.  3605;  and 
H.R.  17735  OB  oppr«  islve  and  against  the 
rights  of  a  free  Amerl  :an  society  and  the  cit- 


CONGRESSMAN  ROTH  PERFORMS 
A  VALUABLE  SER\aCE 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  11,  1968 


Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  E>elawaie,  the  Honor- 
able William  V.  Roth,  has  performed  a 
valuable  service  by  compiling  through 
painstaking  effort  a  catalog  of  more  than 
1,000  domestic  aid  programs  conducted 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Of  course,  this  project  should  have 
been  undertaken  long  ago  by  the  admin- 
istration. ,  But,  like  other  worthwhile 
projects,  it  was  ignored  by  the  adminis- 
tration. The  executive  branch  seems  to 
prefer  that  the  citizens  of  this  country 
remain  in  a  state  of  perpetual  confusion 
in  regard  to  the  25  Federal  agencies 
which  are  annually  dlsp>ensing  more  than 
$20  billion  in  taxpayers'  money. 

Congressman  Roth  recently  sponsored 
a  bill  in  the  House  to  require  that  the 
Federal  Government  publish  annually  a 
comprehensive  catalog  of  all  Federal 
assistance  programs. 

An  appropriate  assessment  of  Con- 
gressman's Roth's  important  service  was 
made  by  Willard  Edwards  in  his  "Capi- 
tol Views"  column  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
of  Thursday,  July  11,  1968.  I  offer  Mr. 
Edwards'  column  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Freshman  Conckessman  Bares  Aid  Jungle 
(By  WUlard  Edwards) 
Washington,  JiUy  10. — When  the  Ume 
comes  to  single  out  the  greatest  individual 
achievement  by  any  member  of  Congress  at 
this  session,  the  award  might  well  be  given 
to  a  virtually  unknown  Republican  freehman 
from  the  small  state  of  Delaware. 

Rep.  WUllam  V.  Roth,  as  the  result  of  awe- 
some labors  with  hla  staff  over  an  8-month 
period,  has  compiled  a  200,000-word  catalog 
of  more  than  1,000  domesUc  aid  programs 
which  funnel  20  billion  dollars  a  year  to  the 
public.  He  placed  It  In  the  Congressional 
Record  where  It  consumed  144  pages  of  agate 
type. 

Such  a  publlcaUon.  of  course,  should  have 
been  provided  by  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion, which  spends  425  million  doUars  a  year 
on  publicity  .and  public  relations,  turning  out 
mountainous  piles  of  propaganda  material. 
Roth  soon  learned  why  the  bureaucracy  for 
years  has  avoided  a  detailed  listing  In  one 
place  of  its  assistance  programs.  He  discov- 
ered as  many  as  25  agencies  doling  out  money 
In  the  same  area,  duplicating  each  others 
efforts  in  a  welter  of  confusion  and  waste. 

He  began  to  suspect,  moreover,  that  the 
pattern  of  red  tape  and  confusion  was  de- 
liberate. He  found  that  most  citizens  were 
baffled  by  this  planned  hodgepodge.  They 
might  be  qualified  for  a  share  in  this  bounty, 
provided  by  their  tax  dollars,  but  they  be- 
came lost  in  a  wilderness  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 

A     CAME     CALLED     CRANTSMANSHIP 

Most  of  the  loot,  Roth  learned,  was  being 
grabbed  by  groups  who  employ  professionals 
•in  tlie  .art  of  pursuing  federal   lunds.  They 


malnUln  skilled  staffs  to  keep  track  of  the 
multiplying  programs  and  establish  personal 
contacts  with  the  officials  who  approve 
money. 

This  game  Is  known  as  "grantsmanshlp"  in 
Washlng:ton,  and  It  has  a  large  corps  of  high- 
salaried  practitioners.  Without  their  help,  few 
can  thread  the  bureaucratic  maze  to  qualify 
for  the  financial  .assistance  to  which  they 
may  be  legally  entitled. 

Roth,  46.  Is  one  of  the  comparatively  young 
congressmen  who  have  breathed  new  life  Into 
the  House.  After  World  War  II  service,  rising 
from  an  enlisted  private  to  captain  on  Gen 
Douglas  Mac  Arthur's  Intelligence  staff,  he 
came  home  to  get  his  law  degree  at  Harvard 
on  the  GI  bill.  He  forsook  a  high  Income  as 
a  lawyer  to  get  Into  politics  in  the  60s  and 
won  his  first  elective  post  in  the  surge  which 
added  47  O  O.  P.  seats  to  the  House  in  1966 
When  he  came  to  Washington  18  months 
ago.  he  quickly  learned  that  members  of  Con- 
gress were  constantly  besieged  with  requests 
for  Information  on  government  assistance 
programs.  He  was  appalled  to  find  that  amont' 
the  thousands  of  federal  publications,  cata- 
logs, and  press  releases  there  was  no  genuine 
Information  about  these  programs. 

"No  one,  anywhere,  knew  how  many  pro- 
grams there  were,"  he  said.  "There  was  not 
even  a  definition  of  what  a  'program'  was." 

EIGHT  MONTHS  UATEK:   EXHAtTSTION,  TRTOMPH 

Not  quite  realizing  what  they  were  getting 
Into,  Roth  and  his  staff  began  the  gargantuan 
Usk  of  attempting  to  bring  order  out  ol 
chaos.  Eight  months  later,  exhausted  but 
triumphant,  they  had  produced  the  first  up- 
to-date  compendium  of  federal  programs.  Ii 
was  not  complete— the  department  of  health, 
education,  and  welfare  would  not  cooperate — 
but  it  listed  1.050  program  descriptions  and 
titles,  with  Information  about  them. 

It  was  a  stupendous  accomplishment,  so 
recognized  by  members  of  both  parties,  con- 
servatives and  Uberals.  When  Roth  sponsored 
a  bin  to  require  the  government  to  publish 
.annually  a  comprehensive  catalog  of  all  fed- 
eral assistance  programs.  73  members  Joined 
him  In  its  co-sponsorshlp.  Nine  senators, 
saluting  Roth's  achievement,  sponsored  a 
similar  bUl  in  the  Senate. 

The  fate  of  this  measure  rests  with  Chair- 
man WlUiam  Dawson  (D.,  Ill.l  of  the  House 
government  operations  committee.  He's  un- 
der administration  pressures  to  kill  it. 

Such  a  catalog,  for  example,  could  destroy 
the  dominance  over  small  colleges  now  en- 
joyed In  obtaining  educational  and  research 
grants  by  great  universities  who  can  afford 
high-priced  consultants.  It  would  place  small 
towns  and  school  dlatricu  on  an  equal  basis 
with  states  and  cities  who  employ  influence- 
peddlers.  _^  .  „ 
But.  most  of  nil.  It  would  expose  the  folly 
of  countless  spending  programs,  now  hidden 
in  the  bureaucratic  jungle  from  the  public. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  SPEAKS  OUT  ON 
MIDDLE  EAST 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  11.  1968 
Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Hon- 
orable Hubert  Humphrey,  today  issued  a 
clear  and  forthright  statement  on  the 
Middle  East  which  I  believe  desen'es  the 
attention  of  every  Member  of  Congress. 
In  his  remarks.  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey spotlights  the  need  for  increased 
U.S.  diplomatic  effort  to  achieve  a 
lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East  through 
the    recocnition    of    the    State    of    Is- 
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rael  as  a  sovereien  nation  by  its 
Arab  neighbors  and  efforts  to  end  the 
arms  rac«  in  that  region.  At  the  same 
time  the  Vice  President  recognizes  the 
need  for  continued  U.S.  military  assist- 
ance to  Israel  until  the  arms  race  is 
terminated  and  he  specifically  points  out 
the  need  for  the  United  States  to  .^hlp 
iet  planes  to  Israel  during  this  period. 

I  commend  the  Vice  Presidents  re- 
marks and  insert  the  text  of  his  state- 
ment in  the  Record: 

Vice  Preshjent  Humphrfv  Calls  for  Con- 
TINUFD  U.S.  Mn.rrARY  Aid.  Including  Jets. 
FOB  Israel  Pending  '  Agrfid  Disarmament 
IN  MrooLE  EAST— FAVORS  -ArTivE  U.S.  Dip- 
lomatic EFFORTS"  FOB  ARAB-ISRAFL  NEGOTIA- 
TION or    -General  Settlement'  in  Area 
WASHINGTON.  DC.  July  ll.-Vlce  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrev  today  backed  conUnued 
TJnlted  States  military  assistance,   including 
Jet  planes,  to  Israel  until  a  permanent  peace 
;s  achieved  m  the  Middle  East. 

But  the  Vice  President  emphasized  that 
•the  real  an.swer  lies  In  agreed  disarmament. 

He  supported  active  United  States  diplo- 
matic efforts  to  bring  libout  a  'general  set- 
tlemenf  and  an  end  to  the  iinns  race  in  the 
Middle  East.  ,         , 

•It  Is  m  the  interest  of  all  the  peoples  ol 
the  Middle  East  to  engage  actively  In  nego- 
tiating an  agreement  among  the  nations  in 
that  region.  The  cause  of  peace  wiU  not  be 
served  by  the  pursuit  of  military  preponder- 
ance by  Arab  States  through  arms  deliveries 
from  the  Soviet  Union,"  Vice  President 
Humphrey  said. 

in  a  major  policy  statement,  he  set  forth 
•six  necessary  elements  for  a  permanent 
peace  In  the  Middle  East." 

The  full  text  of  his  statement  follows: 

•statement  op  vice  PRESTOENT  HUBERT  H. 
HUMPHREY 

"My  position  on  Israel  and  the  Middle  East 
Is  clear  Ever  since  the  creation  of  the  State 
of  Israel,  which  I  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported-both  on  moral  and  political 
grounds— I  have  felt  that  a  stable  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  Is  a  must.  ^     r^  <. 

•There  are  six  necessary  elements  ror  a 
permanent  peace  In  the  Middle  East: 

"1  The  existence  of  the  State  of  Israel 
must  be  accepted  by  all  Its  neighbor-, 

•■2  The  fragile,  often-violated  truce  lines 
must  be  transformed  into  agreed  and  secure 
boundaries; 

••3  The  State  of  Israel  must  have  free  na\  - 
Igational  rights  in  all  International  waters 
including  the  Suez  Canal  and   the  Gulf  of 

^^4  '''hie  arms  race,  which  breeds  insecurity 
as  It  feeds  on  hosUUty,  must  be  linally  ter- 
minated; .  ^  „„ 
"5  The  international  commurtlty  must  as- 
sist the  countries  immediately  concerned  in 
solving  the  human  tragedy  posed  by  the  AraD 
ref  ueecs; 

••6  The  resources  of  the  Middle  East  coun- 
tries' must  be  used  primarily  for  human  and 
economic  development  rather  than  war  and 
destruction.  „   ^  .     ^v.«  „, 

•These  views  have  been  fortified  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  June  1967  war. 

•I  favor  active  United  States  diplomatic 
efforts  to  convince  Israels  neighbors— many 
of  whom  have  been  friends  of  this  country 
for  many  years-to  pursue  now  a  general 
settlement.  It  Is  In  the  interest  of  all  the 
peoples  of  the  Middle  East  to  engage  actively 
in  negoUating  an  agreement  among  the  na- 
tions In  that  region. 

•The  cause  of  peace  wiU  not  be  served  by 
the  pursuit  of  military  preponderance  by 
Arab  States  through  arms  dellvenes  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  UntU  permanent  peace  is 
achieved  and  the  arms  race  ended,  I  believe 
conUnued  U.S.  military  assistance,  including 
Jet  planes,  to  Israel  U  Justified  and  desirable. 


I  favor  it.  But.  the  real  answer  lies  In  agreed 

disarmament.  »,„„oh  «n 

•■•n,e  united  States  and  other  developed  na- 
tions should  actively  support  national  and 
regional  economic  modernization  programs, 
especially  irrigation  development  and  desal- 

Inization.  „,„  „»  inc. 

•Mv  views  are  motivated  by  a.  sense  of  jus- 
tice and  concern  lor  all  the  inhabitants  of 
a  region  that  through  the  centuries  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  our  own  spiritual  and 
philosophical  development." 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  the  most  complete 
and  acceptable  statement  on  the  Middle 
East  bv  a  presidential  candidate.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  recognized  both  the  need  for  an 
end  to  the  arms  race  as  well  as  continued 
militarj'  a.ssistance  to  Israel  by  the  United 
States— including  the  .shipment  of  jet 
plane.s— until  the  arms  lace  is  termi- 
nated. 


OMNIBUS   HOUSING   BIIJ. 

HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

,,^   oi.uiu;iA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  H.  1968 
Mr  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  passed  H.R.  17989,  the  omni- 
bus housing  bill.  This  is  the  largest  hous- 
ing bill  ever  to  be  acted  on  by  this  body. 
Title  V  of  tWs  act  is  concerned  with  re- 
gional metropolitan  planning. 

Congressman  William  Widnall,  Re- 
publican, of  New  Jersey,  introduced  an 
amendment  to  title  V  which  repealed 
section  204  of  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropoliun  Development  Act  oi 

On  June  13,  1968,  I  submitted  a  state- 
ment to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  In- 
dependent Offices  and  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development.  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. I  believe  that  this  statement 
clearly  outlines  the  problems  faced  by 
local  communities  because  of  section  204. 

Therefore,  I  hereby  insert  my  state- 
ment in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  BEN  B.  BLACKBURN,  RE- 
^BLICAN,  or  GEORGIA,  BEFORE  THE  SENATE 
SUBCOMMrrTEE  ON  INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 
AND  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT, 
COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  THURSDAY, 
JUNE    13,    1908 

Mr  Chairman,  1  want  you  to  know  that  I 
;.ppreclate  the  opportunity  you  have  given 
ine  to  testify  l>efore  your  committee  on  an 
iue   which   I   feel   very   vitally   affects  the 
Fourth  congressional  District  of  Georgia  and. 
I  am  sure,  many  other  parts  of  the  country. 
It  is  my  understanding  this  committee  Is 
now  considering  H.R.  17023,  and  my  remarks 
will    be    directed    to    that    section  ^titled, 
•Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
menf,  beginning  on  page  30,  with  specific 
attention  being  paid  to  the  '^"''^'^|;'°J' '*^^': 
ing  with  -SalaJies  and  Expenses  ,  beginning 
atline  19  on!>age33. 

Part  of  this  subsection  restricts  the  use  of 
anv  appropriations  under  this  Act  that  you 
a?e  now  considering,  expressly  forbidding 
such  use  "if  funds  are  used  to  provide  finan- 
cial support  to  metropolitan  expediters  or 
for  administration  or  implementation  of  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966 
(Public  Law  89-754) ." 

For  the  information  of  this  committee, 
the  specific  language  of  ^bis  subsection  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  theae  funds  in  support  of 
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the  •regional  planning  concept"  was  draft«l 
bv  the  Honorable  William  C.  Cramer  (R 
Fla.)  as  adopted  In  the  Appropriations  Act 
for  fiscal  1968.  When  Mr.  Cramer  Pre^^f^f 
his  ionendment,  I  spoke  in  support  of  it 
and  the  Congress  adopted  this  amendment  by 
a  vote  of  109-88.  j„.„„,  ,,. 

Mr   Cramer  introduced  his  amendment  to 
prevent  funding  by  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing   and    urban   Development    to    give    veto 
powers  to   -supra-agencles-  whose   principal 
[activity  would  properly  be  directed  towards 
voluntary  pooling  of  Information  »"<»  P'""- 
nlng    bv    City    and    county    governments   in 
ordfr   to  improve  overall   growth   In  metro- 
politan areas  These  agencies  *'"«  "«»^^ 
voUnitarv  oraanizaiions  of  elected  city  and 
county   officials,   or   their   designated   repre- 
sentatives, to  advise  concerning  l--*"^  use  and 
other     problems     generated     by     the     rapid 
crowth    of    urban    areas.    Thus,    under    thl.s 
verv  useful   and   publicly  accepted  purpose, 
these  agencies  were  created. 

Hov^^^ver.  the  agencies  were  assigned  the 
role  of  supra-agencles  whose  '<"""'f'^*;j°';^ 
changed  to  that  of  control  groups  through 
which  Federal  agencies  such  as  the  Housing 
.nd  Urban  Development  Department,  worked 
ui  approval  or  dlsapprovril  of  projects  in 
metropolitan  areas. 

The  question  arises:  "Are  such  -supra- 
aeencies,  developed  under  the  regional  plan- 
nmg  concept',  ^visory  or  do  they  exercise 
mandatory    review    over    public    projects    m 

It  is  obvious  from  statements  In  docunients 
issued  by  the  Atlant^i  Regional  Metropolitan 
Planning  Commission  that  has  been  in  exis- 
tence for  some  years  In  the  Atlanta  »^ea  that 
.somel/iiti!;  other  than  the  role  of  a  ^ olunt.ir> 
•leencv  has  been  created. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congres.s  on  January 
•27    1964,  President  Johnson  said : 

•Tlie  great  expansion  of  our  urban 
areas  over  the  last  two  decades  has  too  fre- 
uuently  been  carried  out  in  a  .sprawling, 
space-consunilng,  unplanned  and  uneco- 
nomic way.  All  levels  of  eo^"""",^"*  ^'* 
spending  vast  sums  to  accommodate  this  tre- 
mendous lu-ban  growth  with  highways  sewer 
and  water  facilities,  schools,  hospitals,  and 
other  community  facilities.  Rural  Commu- 
nities and  small  towns  face  similar  pressures^ 
If  the  taxpayer's  dollar  is  to  be  wisely  used 
and  our  communities  are  to  be  desirable 
places  in  which  to  live,  we  must  assure  our- 
selves  that  future  growth,  takes  p/oce  m  a 
more  orderly  fashion ." 

The  Question  that  Immediately  comes  to 
mind     after     reading     President     Johnsons 
.rutement  is,  'How  can  we  f«^«  ^^'^^^f^ 
that  future   growth   takes  place   in  a  more 
orderly  f.ishlon.  .  .  ."  without  pre-empting 
the  authority  of  local  olllcials  and  giving  con- 
trol to  this  agency/  ._ 
It   la   obvious   that   the   •supra-agencles 
have  moved  Into  ■control".  In  the  words  ol 
the   Executive   Director   of   the   Atlanta  Re- 
gional Melropoliuin   Planning   Conimls.slon. 
■Tins    agency    has    been    drs^gnatrd    a.s    the 
areauidc    review    agency    for    publw    vorks 
projects  so  that  proper  co-ordinaUon  can  he 
assured   . .  .  mis  legislation  strengthens  what 
we   were    beginning   to   do  on   a    volunuiry 
basis,  and  helps  to  encourage  both  local  and 
metropolifcin  comprehensive  planning  In  r-ur 

district." 

Thus  according  to  this  official,  the  acti\  - 
I  ties  of  the  planning  commission  require 
mandatory  review. 

He  no  longer  thinks  of  the  Commission  as  a 
voluntary  group  of  officials,  pooling  their  In- 
formation for  better  co-ordination,  supported 
by  local,  state  and  Federal  planning  grants. 
Now  the  activities  of  the  Atlanta  Regional 
Metropolitan  Planning  Commission  are  rnan- 
datory  upon  aU  local  8°^"'^™«/>^/„*'°^ 
areas  are  included  in  the  scope  of  the  Com- 
mission's study.  ,  ^  .,  ■„♦  „„t 
It  is,  therefore,  pertinent  that  I  Poin*  o"* 
that     Congre.ssman     Cramer'^     amendment. 
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out  insurance,  bnnks  and  other  flnanclal  in- 
stitutions will  not — and  cannot^-make  loans. 
New  housing  cannot  be  constructed,  and 
pxwMng  bousing  cannot  be  repaired.  New 
businesses  cannot  be  opened,  and  existing 
businesses  cannot  expand  or  even  survive. 

Without  insur.mce.  buildings  are  left  to 
deteriorate:  services,  goods,  and  Jobs  dimin- 
ish. Efforts  to  rebuild  our  nation's  Inner  cities 
cannot  move  forward.  Communities  without 
insurance  are  communities  without  hope. 

I  have  one  further  comment.  Do  you 
believe  the  riot-.scarred  areas,  and  I  sug- 
Kest  you  look  at  those  within  walking  dis- 
tance of  this  building,  will  be  rebuilt  into 
productive  areas  without  the  insurance 
protection  provided  in  the  proposed 
legislation?  I  urge  your  support  for  this 
truly  nonpartisan  measure. 
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COST  TO  THE  TAXPAYERS 
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HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

'in  the  senate  of  the  united  states 
Friday.  July  12.  1968 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday.  July  13.  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign  leader.  Ralph  W.  Abernathy. 
will  be  released  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  jail  and  he  plans  to  intensify 
the  demonstrations  here  which  have  al- 
ready cost  our  taxpayers  over  $1  million. 

Despite  estimates  by  some  of  the 
major  wire  services  that  the  Poor  Peo- 
ples  Campaign  had  only  cost  the  Crov- 
ernment  $244,838,  figures  gathered  by  my 
office  show  the  cost  in  excess  of  $1  million 
and  this  figure  does  not  estimate  the 
loss  of  revenue  to  Washington's  economy 
resulting  from  the  disastrous  effects  on 
the  tourist  ti-ade. 

The  main  expenditures  as  a  result  of 
the  Poor  People's  Campaign  were  as 
follows:  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment, $806,000:  Department  of  Interior. 
$221,436:  District  of  Columbia  National 
Guard,  354,955;  and  Department  of  Agri- 
culture $10,600.  This  totals  $1,082,991. 

This  disgraceful  expenditure  of  the 
taxpayers  hard-earned  dollars  went 
principally  for  overtime  pay  to  police 
but  also  included  such  items  as  $36,000 
for  restoration  of  soil  and  sodding  of 
park  property  where  the  shanties  were 
erected. 

Other  expenses  such  as  bills  left  un- 
paid at  area  motels,  hotels,  and  restau- 
rants are  difficult  to  compile  and  esti- 
mate. An  even  higher  cost  than  all  of 
these  expenses  put  together  has  to  be 
acknowledged  when  one  considers  the 
economic  disaster  which  has  befallen  the 
businessmen  of  Washington  and  sur- 
rounding areas  when  tourist  trade  losses 
are  assessed.  The  city  had  barely  recov- 
ered from  the  April  riots  by  mid-May 
when  the  Poor  People  s  Campaign  began 
here  in  earnest.  June  has  always  been 
the  biggest  month  for  tourist  trade  as 
thousands  of  high  school  students  take 
that  once-in-a-llfetime  trip  to  their  Na- 
tions  Capital. 

In  addition,  nationally,  syndicated 
columnists,  Robert  S.  Allen  and  John 
Goldsmith,  reported  in  their  June  29, 
1968,  coliunn  that  over  a  million  dollars 
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has  also  come  fiom  the  pocketbooks  of 
Uie  American  people  in  the  form  of 
donations  Dr.  Abernathy  himself  ac- 
knowledged contributions  of  SI. 3  million 
although  he  claimed  the  cost  to  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence was  $1  5  million. 

In  any  case,  the  public  has  paid  an 
astronomical  cost  for  these  2  months  of 
disorder  and  violence  in  Washington 
and  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  repre- 
sentatives have  been  received  at  levels  of 
Government  no  other  group  could  ever 
reach. 

The  breakdown  of  expenditures  re- 
ported by  the  Distiict  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment is  as  follows:  Police  Depart- 
ment, S532.300:  Health  Department. 
$68,600:  Corrections  Department,  S54,- 
100:  Di.strict  of  Columbia  paik  funds. 
S53.300:  Highway  and  Traffic  Depart- 
ment. S37.700:  Fire  Department.  $16,700: 
Welfare  Department,  $12,400:  Sanitary 
Engineers.  $10,200:  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions. $6,200:  Corporation  Counsel.  $6.- 
000-  Council  of  Government,  $2,600; 
Buildings  and  Grounds,  $1 ,000;  and  other 
miscellaneous  co.sts  of  aroiuid  $5,000 
which  brings  the  total  to  $806,000. 

The  breakdown  of  expenditures  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  is  as  fol- 
lows: Park  Police  operation  from  May  11 
to  June  27,  8154,400:  Solidarity  Day 
cleanup.  85,600:  dismantling,  restora- 
tion, and  cleanup  of  shantytown  area. 
818.500:  restoration  of  soil  and  sodding 
01  park.  S36.000:  repair  of  tree  and 
shrub  damage.  85,076;  and  repair  and 
replacement  of  park  property,  81.860. 
This  totals  S221.436. 

Mr.  President,  citizens  of  this  Nation 
were  also  appalled  by  the  reported  use  of 
District  of  Columbia  fluids  to  pay  for  the 
return  home  of  some  of  the  Poor  People'.s 
Campaign  participants.  This  figure  was 
placed  at  812,351  and  the  fimds  were  dis- 
persed by  the  lofcal  Travelers'  Aid  Society 
with  the  help  of  a  $4,800  cash  loan  from 
the  District  of  Coliunbia  trust  fund. 
The  District  of  Columbia  government 
now  says  it  only  guaranteed  payment  of 
this  money  to  Travelers'  Aid  and  that  the 
entire  expense  was  borne  by  private 
donors. 

The  fact  remains  that  District  of 
Columbia  trust  fimds  were  used  and  had 
this  matter  not  been  uncovered  by  my 
able  colleague  Senator  Robert  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  we  may  not  have  ever  had 
any  private  donors. 

Other  expenses  to  the  taxpayers  repre- 
sented in  the  $1,082,991  total  included 
854.955  for  mobilization  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  National  Guard  and  surplus 
food  from  the  Agriculture  Department 
at  a  wholesale  value  of  S10.600. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  the  Con- 
gress, the  Government,  and  the  news 
media  to  take  actions  which  will  halt  this 
Roman  circus  of  disorder  and  confusion. 
The  leaders  of  Congress  should  tell  these 
people  to  go  home,  the  Govemment 
should  stop  cooperating  with  them,  and 
the  media  should  give  them  only  appro- 
priate news  coverage. 

Many  leaders  of  Congress  have  spoken 
out,  but  more  should  say  what  is  really 
in  their  hearts  about  this  disgraceful 
episode.  A  precedent  is  being  set  here, 
and  next  year  it  may  be  a  camp-in  by 
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the  peaceniks  and  the  time  could  come 
when  the  Nation's  Capital  would  never 
be  .safe  for  its  citizens  to  visit. 

The  Government  also  should  be  firmer 
in  dealing  with  these  people  who  are  bent 
on  creating  disorder  and  confusion.  The 
decision  to  let  Dr.  Abernathy  hold  a  large 
press  conference  while  a  prisoner  in  tlie 
District  of  Columbia  jail  was  a  disgrace- 
ful and  shocking  event.  Tlie  light  sen- 
tences given  many  of  the  demonstrators 
makes  a  mockerj-  of  our  laws  and  courts. 
People  are  actually  coming  to  Washing- 
ton from  all  over  the  country  to  have 
their  days  of  glory  while  spending  a  short 
term  in  the  Distiict  of  Columbia  jail. 

Tlie  news  media  also  has  an  obligation 
in  matters  of  this  nature.  Surely  the  peo- 
ple are  not  demanding  of  radio,  TV,  and 
newspapers  the  extensive  coverage  being 
given  this  fiasco.  This  protest  would  fold 
up  in  a  week  if  press  coverage  was  re- 
duced to  the  amount  it  should  have  been 
in  the  first  place. 

Further,  some  of  the  citizens  of  Wash- 
ington are  egging  these  people  on.  A  pri- 
vate school  here  housed  demonstrators 
for  days  after  they  were  removed  from 
the  shanty towTi.  Area  churches  are  also 
still  providing  housing,  food,  and  clothing 
for  the  demonstrators  although  the  pro- 
test has  gone  on  for  2  months.  Promi- 
nent citizens  of  Washington  have  orga- 
nized to  aid  in  the  care  and  transporta- 
tion of  the  campaign's  mules.  After  this 
project  was  undertaken  by  local  donors, 
the  mules  were  brought  back  into  the 
District  to  be  used  in  a  demonstration 
which  violated  the  laws  of  this  city  and 
resulted  in  18  arrests.  This  particular 
incident  was  the  watermelon-eating  es- 
capade July  4  in  the  Capital  where  the 
mules  were  brought  in  from  Maryland 
to  haiQ  the  watermelons  and  the 
demonstrators. 

Some  outstanding  editorials  and  ne-ws 
columns  have  l>een  wTitten  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  editorials  be  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks: 
Charleston  News  and  Courier,  June  26, 
1968.  "Misleading  the  Poor";  the  Flor- 
ence Times,  July  3,  1968,  column  by 
Thiuman  Sensing  titled  "Resurrection 
City— 1968";  and  the  Greenville  News. 
June  27.  1968,  "Flim  Flam  of  the  'Poor 
People'." 

Mr.  President,  tliis  weekend  Dr.  Aber- 
nathy and  his  full  contingent  will  return 
to  the  Capitol  Grounds  and  the  streets  of 
the  greatest  Nation  in  the  world.  Hope- 
fully all  of  us  can  work  together  to  pre- 
vent this  shame  on  Washington  from 
continuing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

I  Prom  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  News  and 
Courier,  June  28.  1968) 
Misleading  the  Poor 
In  achieving  his  aim  of  going  to  jail,  the 
Rev.   Ralph   Abernathy  has  made  a  bid  for 
martjTdom    and    also    found    a   way   out   ot 
Resurrection  City.  The  shantytown  on  the 
Potomac  had  become  infested  with  hoodlums 
and  criminals.  Even  complacent  authorities 
no  longer  could  tolerate  conditions  that  de- 
veloped in  the  nation's  capital 

The  leader  of  the  Poor  People's  Crusade 
has  promised  to  continue  his  leadership  from 
Jail.  How  successful  he  may  be  in  this  new 
i)hase  remains  to  be  .seen.  Meanwhile,  signs 
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of  disillusionment  are  appearing  .-vmong 
friends  of  the  movement,  and  even  among 
the  poor  people  themselves. 

No  matter  how  much  compassion  may  be 
aroused  for  those  who  are  miserable,  the 
futility  of  marches,  demonstrations  and  the 
like  is  becoming  ever  more  obvious.  Hood- 
lums and  criminals,  looters  and  burners, 
seem  destined  to  dominate  the  scene  despite 
proml.ses  ot  non-violence. 

Tlie  dividing  line  between  civil  disobedi- 
ence and  civil  disorder  is  fine  at  best.  Tlie 
object  in  either  case  is  redistribution  of 
wealth.  On  June  14 — only  10  days  before  he 
was  taken  to  Jail  in  Washington— the  Rev. 
Abernathy  appeared  before  the  National 
Press  Club  to  tell  it  like  It  is.  Here  is  a 
quotation  attributed  to  him  by  the  Press 
Club  Record:  "Come  on,  now.  you  really 
know  what  we  want  ...  we  want  more." 

Who  doesn't  want  more?  Tlie  question 
bolls  down  to  this:  How  are  you  going  to  get 
It— with  a  gun,  with  a  fire  bomb,  with  a 
parade?  Or  are  you  going  to  do  svs  most 
Americans,  irrespective  of  race^or  region,  and 
work  for  a  living? 

The  argument,  as  we  see  it.  Is  how  to  share 
the  nation's  wealth.  The  decision,  as  we  see 
it.  should  not  be  reached  either  with  bullets 
or  with  ballots.  Robbing  a  man  by  voting  to 
confiscate  his  property  is  as  immoral  ;is  seiz- 
ing it  without  a  vote. 

The  majority  of  Americans,  in  our  judg- 
ment, win  not  vote  against  private  property. 
The  Poor  People's  Crusade  is  a  mockery  of 
economics  in  a  free  society.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  "get  more" — as  the  Rev.  Abernathy  ex- 
pressed it— by  a  kind  of  pressure  that  borders 
on  terrorism. 

Authorities  at  Washington  were  patient— 
too  patient,  in  the  opinion  of  many  citizens. 
For  all  its  oratory  and  high  purpose,  the  Poor 
People's  Crusade'degenerated  into  a  disgrace- 
ful and  dangerous  mob.  Such  things  should 
not  be  allowed  to  continue,  especially  in  the 
false  name  of  religion.  While  the  marchers 
are  singing  hymns,  we  recommend  an  old  re- 
liable title:  "Work,  for  the  night  is  com- 
ing .  .  ." 
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I  From  the  Florence  (SC.)  Times.  July  3. 
19681 
Resurrection  City — 1968 
I  By  Thurman  Sensing) 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  Friday,  June  21st,  ".  .     many 
Senators,    including    myself,    urged    the    re- 
sponsible  authorities   to  deny  a  permit   for 
this    Illegal    and    violent    circus."    Senator 
Thurmond    was    referring    to   the    so-called 
"Resurrection  City"  In  Washington,  the  en- 
campment of  the  Poor  People  Marchers  be- 
tween the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  In  the  nation's  capital. 

Upon  contacting  a  member  of  Congress  re- 
cently with  the  question  "Can  you  tell  me 
what  individual  or  what  committee  of  what 
government,  either  city  or  federal,  gave  per- 
mission to  the  Poor  People  Marchers  to  build 
a  shanty  town  between  the  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial and  the  Washington  Monument?",  I  re- 
ceived this  replv  "...  one  would  have  to  say 
that  the  authority  came  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  although  someone  else  may 
have  acted  in  his  behalf.  Of  course,  we  must 
assume  that  this  would  not  have  been  done 
without  the  approval  of  President  Lyndon 
Johnson." 

Therefore,  as  President  Johnson  looks 
about  him  at  this  blot  on  the  beautiful  face 
of  the  Nation's  Capital,  as  he  considers  the 
crime  that  has  already  been  committed  in 
Resurrection  Cltv,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vio- 
lence that  will  probably  occur  before  they 
are  moved  out  of  Washington,  he  can  only 
say  to  himself,  "1  brought  this  on.  '  What 
an  awful  confession  to  have  to  make! 

It  is  understood  a  Baptist  group  wanted 
to  hold  a  one  day  meeting  around  the  Wash- 
ington Monument,  but  were  refused.  Also, 
that  a  group  of  Bov  Scouts  wanted  to  camp 


lor  three  days  In  sight  of  the  Washington 
Monument,  but  were  refused  These  reli- 
gious, patriotic  organizations  were  denied 
the  privilege  of  meeting  on  capital  grounds, 
but  the  rag-tag  people  from  all  part*  of  the 
country,  the  deluded,  the  deceived  people 
who  thought  they  were  doing  something  In 
the  interest  of  ihelr  race,  were  permitted 
to  build  an  encampment  on  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  in  the  nation's  capital. 

Due  to  steady  rains  that  occurred  in  in- 
btances  thereaiter,  the  spot  was  rather 
qulcklv  turned  into  a  quagmire  of  mud  and 
filth.  "There  is  no  telling  what  it  will  cost  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  to  restore  the  place 
to  its  natural  besiuty. 

That  Is  to  say  nothing  of  the  crime  that 
has  been  committed  in  the  shanty  town  thus 
far.  and  that  probably  will  be  committed  both 
there  and  in  the  City  of  Washington  before 
it  is  all  ended.  Believe  it  or  not.  the  Justice 
Department  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
leaders  of  the  Poor  People's  March  that  they 
alone  would  have  policing  powers  within  Res- 
urrection City.  In  other  words,  the  Washing- 
ton Police  force  and  the  National  Capital 
Park  Police  were  denied  the  right  to  police 
an  area  within  their  own  Jurisdiction.  As  a 
result  of  this  arrangement,  there  has  virtually 
been  no  policing  in  the  camp,  and  people 
have  been  assaulted  and  robbed  and  raped 
without  the  benefit  of  our  Nation's  laws  to 
protect  them.  Is  this  another  thing  for  which 
President  Johnson  must  accept  responsibil- 
ity? 

'senator  Robert  Byrd.  of  West  Virginia, 
spoke  In  the  Senate  ol  the  same  day.  and 
diu-lng  the  coiu-se  of  his  remarks  said:  "Even 
those  who  have  heretofore  supported  this 
mismanaged,  misguided,  misbegotten  cam- 
paign must  surely  have  been  disillusioned 
by  the  public  display  of  shiftlessness  and 
laziness  and  lawlessness  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Reseurrection  City  have  put  on  for  all 
to  see."  Then  Senator  Byrd  went  on  to  say, 
"Resurrection  City  became  a  slum  almost 
from  the  moment  it  was  created.  It  has  now 
become  a  Jungle,  which  much  more  appro- 
priately  should   be   known    as    Insurrection 

Thus  does  encoiuagement  to  disobey  the 
law.  thus  does  laxity  In  enforcing  law  and 
order  throughout  the  nation,  finally  attack 
the  heart  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  Will  we 
have  a  change  before  It  Is  too  late? 


I  From  the  Greenville  (S.C  i   News,  June  27. 

19681 

Pi.iM  Flam  or  the  "Poor   Propi.K  " 

■me  long-heralded  "Poor  Peoples  MarcJi" 
on  Washington  to  make  nebulous  demands 
on  Congress  and  the  administration  has 
come  to  the  only  end  it  could  reach. 

It  has  collapsed  in  a  welter  of  ineptitude 
even  to  keep  the  agitation  going,  on  the 
part  of  the  leadership;  of  disillusionment 
and  suffering  among  the  genuine  poor  duped 
into  going  along;  and  shameful  brutality 
and  depravity  among  the  shoddy  elements 
who  infiltrated  the  movement. 

The  affair  reached  its  high  i>oint  with  the 
massive  "SoUdarity  Day"  march  last  week, 
but  beyond  demonstrating,  goodness  on  y 
knows  what,  the  mob  accomplished  exactly 
nothing.  It  was  revealing,  however,  of  the 
confusion  !is  to  purpose  and  method  among 
the  heirs  of  Martin  Luther  King.  They  talked 
much  and  said  little. 

When  this  was  over,  the  leadership  entou- 
rage retired  to  their  plush  hotel  and  motel 
roSms.  The  poor  and  the  riffraff  such  th  ngs 
attract  went  back  to  the  muddy,  nlthy 
shantytown  camp  on  the  Mall  for  a  night 
ol  fighting,  violence  and,  we  can  be  sure, 
debauchery.  , 

When  the  time  came  for  the  touted  Res- 
urrection City  "  to  be  closed  with  the  expira- 
tion of  the  dubiously  granted  perrmt,  all  but 
a  lew  hundred  had  "bugged  out."  The  police 
and  the  milit..-  moved  quickly  and  with  sui- 
licient    force    authorized    by    federal    and 
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Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr. 
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I  insert  into  the 

resolution  of  the 

Con4ervation  Clubs  in 

3605,  and  H.R. 

abiding  citizens  the 

for  legitimate 

ptrposes. 

c  onservation  orga- 

alnost  100,000  free 

citize  IS  of  the  State  of 

dist  inguished  by  their 

cc  nservation  and  of 

]  or  law. 


United  Con- 

at  its  3 1st  annual 

Nfcrie,  June  28.  1968, 

3604,    S.    3605;    and 

and    against    the 

society  and  the  cit- 
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Izens  thereof;  and  further,  does  hereby  re- 
quest that  Michigan  Members  of  Congress 
use  evei^  effort  in  opposing  these  bills;  and 
further,  does  hereby  recommend  that  stricter 
laws  be  enacted  and  enforced  against  crimi- 
nals, not  against  respected  American  citizens. 


CONGRESSMAN  ROTH  PERFORMS 
A  VALUABLE  SERVICE 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    II.I.INOI.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  11.  1968 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware,  the  Honor- 
able William  V.  Roth,  has  performed  a 
valuable  service  by  compiling  through 
painstaking  effort  a  catalog  of  more  than 
1.000  domestic  aid  programs  conducted 
by  the  Federal  Goveriunent. 

Of  course,  this  pi-oject  should  have 
been  undertaken  long  ago  by  the  admin- 
istration. But.  like  other  worthwhile 
projects,  it  was  Ignored  by  the  adminis- 
tration. The  executive  branch  seems  to 
prefer  that  the  citizens  of  this  country 
remain  in  a  state  of  perpetual  confusion 
in  regard  to  the  25  Federal  agencies 
which  are  annually  dispensing  more  than 
$20  billion  in  taxpayers'  money. 

Congressman  Roth  recently  sponsored 
a  bill  in  the  House  to  require  that  the 
Federal  Government  publish  aruiually  a 
comprehensive  catalog  of  all  Federal 
assistance  programs. 

An  appropriate  assessment  of  Con- 
gressman's Roth's  Important  service  was 
made  by  Willard  Edwards  in  his  "Capi- 
tol Views"  column  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
of  Thursday.  July  11,  1968.  I  offer  Mr. 
Edwards'  column  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Preshman   Cong&esssian   Bakes  Aid  Jungle 
(By   WUlard   Edwards) 

Washincton,  July  10. — When  the  time 
comes  to  single  out  the  greatest  individual 
achievement  by  any  member  of  Congress  at 
this  session,  the  award  might  well  be  given 
to  a  vlrtuaUy  unknown  Republican  freshman 
from  the  smaU  state  of  Delaware. 

Rep.  WUllam  V.  Roth,  as  the  result  of  awe- 
some labors  with  his  staff  over  an  8- month 
period,  has  compiled  a  200,000-wortl  catalog 
of  more  than  1,000  domestic  aid  programs 
which  funnel  20  billion  dollars  a  year  to  the 
public.  He  placed  it  In  the  Congressional 
Record  where  it  consumed  144  pages  of  agate 
tj'pe. 

Such  a  publication,  of  course,  should  have 
been  provided  by  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion, which  spends  425  million  dollars  a  year 
on  publicity  and  public  relations,  turning  out 
mountainous  piles  of  propaganda  material. 

Roth  soon  learned  why  the  bureaucracy  for 
years  has  avoided  a  detailed  listing  in  one 
place  of  Its  assistance  programs.  He  discov- 
ered as  many  as  25  agencies  doling  out  money 
In  the  same  area,  duplicating  each  other's 
efforts  in  a  welter  of  confusion  and  waste. 

He  began  to  suspect,  moreover,  that  the 
pattern  of  red  tape  and  confusion  was  de- 
liberate. He  found  that  most  citizens  were 
baffled  by  this  planned  hodgepodge.  They 
might  be  qualified  for  a  share  in  this  bounty, 
provided  by  their  tax  dollars,  but  they  be- 
came lost  in  a  wilderness  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 

A     CAME     CALLSa)     CRANTSMANEHIP 

Most  Of  the  loot,  Roth  learned,  was  being 
grabbed  by  groups  who  employ  professionals 
in  the  art  of  pursuing  federal  funds.  They 
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maintain  skilled  staffs  to  keep  track  of  the 
multiplying  programs  and  establish  person.-!! 
contacts  with  the  officials  who  approve 
money. 

This  game  is  known  as  "grantsmanshlp"  in 
Washington,  and  it  has  a  large  corps  of  high- 
salaried  practitioners.  Without  their  help,  few 
can  thread  the  bureaucratic  maze  to  qualify 
for  the  financial  assistance  to  which  they 
may  be  legally  entitled. 

Roth,  46,  is  one  of  the  comparatively  young 
conp:ressmcn  who  have  breathed  new  life  into 
the  House.  After  World  War  II  service,  rising 
from  an  enlisted  private  to  captain  on  Gen 
Douglas  MacArthur's  Intelligence  staff,  liP 
came  home  to  get  his  law  degree  at  Harvard 
on  the  GI  bill.  He  forsook  a  high  income  ;i.-. 
a  lawyer  to  get  Into  politics  in  the  60s  and 
won  his  first  elective  post  in  the  surge  which 
added  47  G   O.  P.  seats  to  the  House  in  196G 

When  he  came  to  Washington  18  month.s 
ago.  he  quickly  learned  that  members  of  Con- 
gress were  constantly  besieged  with  requests 
for  information  on  government  assislancr 
programs.  He  was  appalled  to  find  that  amonp 
the  thousands  of  federal  publications,  cata- 
logs, and  press  releases  there  was  no  genuine 
information  about  these  programs. 

"No  one,  anywhere,  knew  how  many  pro- 
grams there  were,"  he  said.  "There  was  not 
even  a  definition  of  what  a  'program'  was." 

EIGHT  MONTHS  LATEK  :   EXHAUSTION,  TRIUMPH 

Not  quite  realizing  what  they  were  getting 
Into,  Roth  and  his  staff  began  the  gargantuan 
task  of  attempting  to  bring  order  out  of 
chaos.  Eight  months  later,  exhausted  but 
triumphant,  they  had  produced  the  first  up- 
to-date  compendium  of  federal  programs.  It 
was  not  complete — the  department  of  health, 
education,  and  welfare  would  not  cooperate — 
but  it  listed  1.050  program  descriptions  and 
titles,  with  Information  about  them. 

It  was  a  stupendous  accomplishment,  so 
recognized  by  members  of  both  parties,  con- 
servatives and  liberals.  When  Roth  sponsored 
a  bill  to  require  the  government  to  publish 
annually  a  comprehensive  catalog  of  all  fed- 
eral assistance  programs,  73  members  Joined 
him  In  Us  co-sponsorshlp.  Nine  senators, 
saluting  Roth's  achievement,  sp)onsored  u 
similar  bill  in  the  Senate. 

The  fate  of  this  measure  rests  with  Chair- 
man WiUiam  Dawson  [D.,  111.)  of  the  House 
government  operations  committee.  He's  un- 
der administration  pressures  to  kill  It. 

Such  a  catalog,  for  example,  could  destroy 
the  dominance  over  small  colleges  now  en- 
Joyed  in  obtaining  educational  and  research 
grants  by  great  universities  who  can  afford 
high-priced  consultants.  It  would  place  small 
towns  and  school  districts  on  an  equal  basi.s 
with  states  and  cities  who  employ  influence- 
peddlers. 

But,  most  of  all,  it  would  expose  the  folly 
of  countless  spending  programs,  now  hidden 
m  the  bureaucratic  Jungle  from  the  public. 


Jiihj  IJ,  loius 


VICE  PRESIDENT  SPEAKS  OUT  ON 
MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11.  1968 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Hon- 
orable Hubert  Humphrey,  today  issued  a 
clear  and  forthright  statement  on  the 
Middle  East  which  I  believe  deserves  the 
attention  of  every  Member  of  Congress. 

In  his  remarks.  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey spotlights  the  need  for  increased 
U.S.  diplomatic  effort  to  achieve  a 
lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East  through 
the    recognition    of    the    State    of    Is- 
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rael  as  a  sovereign  nation  by  its 
Arab  neighbors  and  efforts  to  end  the 
anns  race  in  that  region.  At  the  same 
time  the  Vice  President  recognizes  the 
need  for  continued  U.S.  military  assist- 
ance to  Israel  until  the  arms  race  is 
terminated  and  he  specifically  points  out 
the  need  lor  the  United  States  to  ship 
jet  planes  to  Israel  during  this  period. 

I  commend  the  Vice  President's  re- 
marks and  insert  the  text  of  his  state- 
ment in  the  Record: 

Vice  President  Humphriv   Cuis  foR  Con- 
tinued U.S.  Military  Aid.  Incu'ding  Jets. 
FOR  Israel  Pending    Agrf.fd  Disarmament" 
IN  Middle  East—Pavors  "Active  U.S.  Dip- 
lomatic Efforts  "  for  Arab-Israfl  Negotia- 
tion OP     General  Sfttikment  "  in  Area 
Washington.  DC.  July  11.— Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Htimphrey  today  backed  continued 
United  States  military  iisslstance,  including 
Jet  planes,  to  Israel  until  a  permanent  peace 
IS  achieved  in  the  Middle  East. 

But   the   Vice   President   emphasized   that 
the  real  answer  lies  in  agreed  disarmament" 
He  supported  active  United  States  diplo- 
matic efforts  to  bring  about  a    general  set- 
tlement" and  an  end  to  the  arms  race  in  the 
Middle  East. 

"It  is  in  the  interest  i>f  all  the  peoples  of 
the  Middle  East  to  engage  actively  in  nego- 
tiating an  iigreement  among  the  nations  in 
that  region.  The  cause  of  peace  will  not  be 
served  by  the  pursuit  of  military  preponder- 
ance by  Arab  States  through  arms  deliveries 
from  the  Soviet  Union,"  Vice  President 
Humphrey  said. 

In  a  major  policy  statement,  he  set  forth 
"six  necessary  elements  tor  a  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East." 

The  full  text  of  his  statement  follows: 

"statement  of  vice  president  HUBERT  H. 
HUMPHREY 

"My  position  on  Israel  and  the  Middle  East 
l3  clear.  Ever  since  the  creation  of  the  State 
of  Israel,  which  I  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported—both on  moral  and  political 
grounds — I  have  felt  that  a  stable  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  Is  a  must. 

"There  are  six  necessary  elements  for  a 
permanent  peace  in  the  Middle  East: 

"1.  The  existence  of  the  State  of  Israel 
must  be  accepted  by  all  Its  neighbors; 

"2.  The  fragile,  of  ten- violated  truce  lines 
must  be  transformed  into  agreed  and  secure 
boundaries; 

"3.  The  State  of  Israel  must  have  free  nav- 
igational rights  in  all  International  waters, 
including  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba; 

"4.  The  arms  race,  which  breeds  Insecurity 
afi  it  feeds  on  hostility,  imist  be  finally  ter- 
minated; 

"5.  The  International  community  must  as- 
sist the  countries  immediately  concerned  in 
solving  the  human  tragedy  posed  by  the  Arab 
refugees; 

"6.  The  resources  of  the  Middle  East  coun- 
tries must  be  used  primarily  for  human  and 
economic  development  rather  than  war  and 
destruction. 

"These  views  have  been  fortified  by  the  ex- 
Iierlence  of  the  June  1967  war. 

"I  favor  active  United  States  diplomatic 
efforts  to  convince  Israel's  neighbors— many 
of  whom  have  been  friends  of  this  country 
for  many  years— to  pursue  now  a  general 
settlement.  It  Is  in  the  interest  of  aU  the 
peoples  of  the  Middle  East  to  engage  actively 
in  negotiating  an  agreement  among  the  na- 
tions in  that  region. 

"The  cause  of  peace  will  not  be  served  by 
the  pursuit  of  military  preponderance  by 
Arab  States  through  arms  deliveries  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  UntU  permanent  peace  is 
achieved  and  the  arms  race  ended.  I  believe 
conUnued  U.S.  military  assistance,  including 
Jet  planes,  to  Israel  Is  Justified  and  desirable. 
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/  favor  it.  But,  the  real  answer  Ues  In  agreed 
disarmament. 

■■nie  United  States  and  other  developed  na- 
tions should  actively  support  national  and 
regional  economic  modernization  programs, 
especially  irrigation  development  and  desal- 
Inlzntlon. 

"My  views  iire  motivated  hy  a  sense  of  Jus- 
tice and  concern  lor  all  the  Inhabitants  of 
a  region  that  through  the  centuries  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  our  own  spiritual  and 
philosophical  development." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  most  complete 
and  acceptable  statement  on  the  Middle 
East  by  a  presidential  candidate.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  recognized  both  the  need  for  an 
end  to  the  arms  race  as  well  as  continued 
military  a.sslstance  to  I.srael  by  the  United 
States— including  the  shipment  of  jet 
planes— until  thi^  arms  race  is  termi- 
nated. 
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OMNIBUS   HOUSING   BILL 

HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

•  K     i.tORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11.  196S 
Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  passed  H.R.  17989,  the  omni- 
bus hoiL-^ing  bill.  This  is  the  largest  hous- 
inc?  bill  ever  to  be  acted  on  by  this  body. 
Title  V  of  this  act  Is  concerned  with  re- 
gional metropolitan  planning. 

Congressman  William  Widnall,  Re- 
publican, of  New  Jersey,  introduced  an 
amendment  to  title  V  which  repealed 
section  204  of  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and   Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 

1966. 

On  June  13,  1968.  I  .submitted  a  .state- 
ment to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  In- 
dependent Offices  and  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development.  Committee  on  Ai>pro- 
priations.  I  believe  that  this  statement 
clearly  outlines  the  problems  faced  by 
local  communities  because  of  section  204. 

Therefore,  I  hereby  insert  my  state- 
ment In  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Statement  op  Hon.  Ben  B.  Blackburn.  Re- 
publican, OP  Georgia.  Before  the  Senate 

SUBCOMMrrTEE  ON  INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 
AND  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT, 
COMMITTEE    ON    .APPROPRIATIONS.    THURSDAY, 

JCNK  13,  1968 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  you  have  given 
me  to  testify  liefore  your  committee  on  an 
issue  which  I  feel  very  vitally  affects  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Georgia  and, 
I  am  sure,  many  other  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  my  understanding  this  committee  is 
now  considering  H.R.  17023,  and  my  remarks 
win  be  directed  to  that  section  entitled, 
"Department  of  Housing  raid  Urban  Develop- 
ment", beginning  on  page  30,  with  specific 
attention  being  paid  to  th?  subsection  deal- 
ing with  "Salaries  and  Expenses",  beginning 
at  line  19  on  i>age33. 

Part  of  this  subsection  restricts  the  use  of 
any  appropriations  under  this  Act  that  you 
are  now  considering,  expressly  forbidding 
such  use  "If  funds  are  used  to  provide  finan- 
cial support  to  metropolitan  expediters  or 
for  administration  or  implementation  of  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966 
(PubUc  Law  89-754) ." 

For  the  information  of  this  committee, 
the  specific  language  of  this  subsection  pro- 
lilbltlng  the  use  of  these  funds  In  suwwrt  of 


the  "regloual  phuining  concept'  was  drafted 
by  the  Honorable  William  C.  Cramer  (R. 
Fla.)  as  adopted  in  the  Appropriations  Act 
for  fiscal  1968.  When  Mr.  Cramer  presented 
his  amendment.  I  spoke  in  support  of  it. 
and  the  Congress  adopted  this  amendment  by 
a  vote  of  109-88. 

Mr.  Cramer  Introduced  his  amendment  to 
prevent  funding  by  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  give  veto 
I>owers  to  ".supra-agencles"  whose  principal 
lu-tlvltv  would  properly  be  directed  towards 
voluntary  pooling  of  Information  and  i>lan- 
nlng  by  city  and  county  governments  in 
order  to  improve  overall  growth  in  metro- 
politan areas  Tliese  agencies  were  created  ius 
voluntary  organizations  of  elected  city  and 
county  otticlals,  or  their  designated  repre- 
.sentatlves.  to  advise  concerning  land  use  and 
other  problems  generated  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  urban  areas.  Thus,  under  this 
very  useful  and  publicly  accepted  purixwe, 
these  jigencles  were  created. 

However,  the  agencies  were  assigned  the 
role  of  supra-agencles  whOBe  voluntary  role 
changed  to  that  of  control  groups  through 
which  Federal  agencies  such  as  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Department,  worked 
in  approval  nr  disapproval  of  projects  In 
metropolitan  areas. 

The  question  arises:  "Are  .such  .supra- 
agencles,  developed  under  the  regional  plan- 
ning concept',  advisory  ur  do  they  exercise 
mandatory  review  over  public  projects  in 
these  areas?" 

It  is  obvious  from  statements  In  documents 
issued  by  the  Atlanta  Regional  Metropolitan 
Planning  Commission  that  has  been  in  exis- 
tence for  some  years  in  the  Atlanta  area,  that 
Komething  other  than  the  role  of  a  voluntary 
agency  has  been  created. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  oi»  January 
27.  1964,  President  Johnson  said: 

"Tlie  great  expansion  of  c)ur  urban 
areas  over  the  last  two  decades  has  too  fre- 
quently been  carried  out  in  a  sprawling, 
space-consuming,  unplanned  and  uneco- 
nomic way.  All  levels  of  government  are 
spending  vast  sums  to  accommodate  this  tre- 
mendous urban  growth  vrtth  highways,  sewer 
and  water  facilities,  schools,  hospitals,  and 
other  community  facilities.  Rural  Commu- 
nities and  small  towns  face  similar  pressures 
If  the  taxpayer's  dollar  Is  to  be  wisely  used 
and  our  communities  are  to  be  desirable 
places  m  which  to  live,  we  mnst  assure  our- 
selves that  future  growth  takes  place  in  a 
ynore  orderly  fashion." 

The  question  that  Immediately  comes  to 
mind  after  reading  President  Johnson's 
statement  is,  "How  can  we  assure  ourselves 
that  future  growth  lakes  place  in  a  more 
orderly  fashion.  .  .  ."  without  pre-empting 
the  authority  of  local  officials  and  giving  con- 
trol to  this  agency? 

It  is  obvious  that  the  "supra-agencles" 
have  moved  into  "control".  In  the  words  ol 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  Atlanta  Re- 
gional MetropoUU-in  Planning  Commission: 
•This  agency  has  been  designated  as  the 
areawide  review  agency  for  public  7vorks 
projects  AO  that  proper  co-ordination  can  be 
as.'iured.  .  .  .  This  legislation  strengthens  what 
we  were  beginning  to  do  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  and  helps  to  encourage  both  local  and 
metropolitan  comprehensive  planning  in  our 
district." 

Thus,  according  to  this  official,  the  .activ- 
ities of  the  planning  commission  require 
mandatory  revietu. 

He  no  longer  thinks  of  the  Conunlsslon  as  a 
voluntary  group  of  officials,  pooling  their  In- 
formation for  better  co-ordination,  supported 
by  local,  state  and  Federal  planning  grants. 
Now  the  activities  of  the  Atlanta  Regional 
Metropolitan  Planning  Commis,-Alon  are  man- 
datory upon  all  local  governments  whose 
areas  are  included  in  the  scope  of  the  Com- 
mission's study. 

It  Is,  therefore,  pertinent  that  I  point  out 
that     Congressiran     Cramers     amendment. 
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which  I  supported  In  t 
the  Appropriations  Act 
pressed  the  intent  of 
be  used  in  support  of 
concept."  The 
Urban  Development  la 
tent  of  Congress  by  con 
j.roval  by  metropolitan 
■  ore  consideration  to  th< 

This  department  has 
hrvlng  the  Bureau  of 
procedure    by    which 
il.U.D.   nlso   has 
planning    group    be    es 
will  consider  funds  foi 
pxibllc  projects.  For  exa 
statement  a  copy  of  nr 
lifanapolis  News  which 

"Inside   the   bait   of 
p-irk  development.  Inn 
troublesome  hook. 

••T!ie  Chicago  office  o 
meat    of    Housing    and 
(HUD)   has  served  notl 
may  lose  $600,000  In 
constrxictlon  unless  an 
planning  committee  1.=! 
active."  stuch  a  body 
rrt  governments.'  has  e 
last  summer. 

"The  1966  Demonsti 
quires  a  regional  plannli 
and  empowered  to  revl 
wllhln  a  metropolitan 
Federally  assisted'. 

"H.U.D.  Secretary 
It  clear  this  body  would 
government  Jiirlsdlctlc 
testimony  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency 
glonal  planning  coinni 
of  government  which  1 
tlon.  the  power,  and  i 
what  is  provided  for  ! 
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tlon  to  make  siii-h  dec 
ference   by   a   Federal 
tlvltles   of   elected   ?t?. 
This  removes  from  the 
in  determining  what 
they  represent. 
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derly  development  of 
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to  regulate  the  affairs 
as  they  apply  to  desl 
this  Is  contrary  to  the 

The  Cramer  amendn 
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ficlals  should  not  be  n 
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IS  In  authority.  In 
ouse  Committee  on 
Weaver  said  the  re- 
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the  comprehensive 
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Intent  of  Congress. 
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their  proposals  to  a  local  agency  over  which 
they  have  little  or  no  control. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


J2ihj  r:,  JOfiS 


WHAT  IS  RIGHT  WITH  AMERICA? 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    1LURID.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  11,  1968 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  3 
it  was  my  distinct  privilege  to  participate 
in  a  patriotic  rally  sponsored  by  the 
Miami  Beach  B  nai  B'rith  No.  1591  and 
the  Cha.se  Federal  SavinRs  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation. This  was  one  ol  the  most  out- 
standing programs  of  this  kind  that  I 
have  ever  attended. 

Over  3,500  people  wcrr  present  and  the 
.spirit  and  atmosphere  that  pervaded  the 
entire  program  were  both  moving  r.nd 
e:.liileratlng. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  two  of  the 
highlights  of  the  rally.  The  first  was  the 
welcoming  address  by  the  Honorable  Jay 
Dermer,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Miami 
Beach,  whose  remarks  on  the  goodthings 
about  our  country  should  be  heeded  by  us 
all.  The  second  was  a  most  moving  dra- 
matic reading  by  one  of  our  outstanding 
women  Mrs.  Jeannette  Lee  Miller  en- 
titled "I  Am  the  Nation" : 

WucoMF.  Address  by  Hon.  Jay  Dermeb. 
MivOB    OF    Miami    Bfach,    Fla. 

We  are  here  in  observance  of  our  greatest 
national  holicl.iy — Independence  Day — a  day 
in  which  wc  pay  tribute  to  the  leading  event 
in  our  national  lilslory. 

Fcr  much  more  than  another  nation  was 
born  102  years  ago.  when  the  founding  fa- 
thers put  thfjlr  signatures  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  What  was  founded  on  that 
July  4th  was  a  dream  ...  a  dream  of  some- 
thing that  had  never  existed  and  which  the 
founding  fathers  themselves  were  not  sure 
would  come  to  pass.  The  dream  of  a  demo- 
cratic society  In  v.  hich  every  man  would  have 
equal  treatment  before  the  law,  equal  repre- 
sentation in  ^c\?rnment  and  equal  economic 
opportunity. 

I  cannot  stand  here  tonight,  particularly 
In  this  year,  1968,  which  has  been  marked  by 
so  many  crises— domestic  and  foreign — by  po- 
litical unrest,  by  civil  disorder  and  great 
national  tragedy  .  .  .  and  say  that  we  have 
.achieved   our  great   .\merlcan  dream. 

But  I  can  say  that  despite  the  calamity- 
howlers,  despite  those  whose  faith  in  America 
has  withered,  despite  those  who  criticize  a 
country  toward  which  they  have  contributed 
nothing  .  .  .  that  we  are  closer  to  that  Amer- 
ican ilreain  than  at  any  time  in  cur  history. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  feels  that  Amer- 
ica has  slipped  backwards  in  its  quest  for 
true  democracy.  On  the  contrary,  the  same 
portents  and  signs  that  cause  some  to  say 
we  are  retreating,  encourage  me  to  believe 
that  the  basic  vitality,  the  determination  to 
achieve  our  democratic  goals  that  has  charac- 
terized generation  after  generation  of  Amer- 
icans Is.  If  anything,  stronser  today  than  ever 
before. 

We  are  a  society  In  flux  ...  a  society  mov- 
ing forward,  almost  at  break-neck  Ef>eed,  to 
correct  Inequities,  many  of  them  as  old  a« 
our  nation.  This  is  a  healthy  sign  .  .  .  the 
sign  of  a  vital,  progressive  society,  not  a  sign 
of  decay  and  sterility. 

But  there  Isa  {^'e-'^t  danger.  A  danger  that 
too  many  people,  both  here  and  abroad.  wUl 
misread  the  American  scene  today.  That  they 
will  see  In  the  riots,  the  violence,  the  assas- 
sinations,   an    America    uncertain    of    itself 


...  an  America  too  rigid  In  Its  Institutions 
to  accommodate  the  needs  of  the  second 
half  of  the  20th  Century.  Believe  me,  friend. , 
they  iire  WTong. 

The  heart  of  America  Is  sound.  The  pa- 
triotic spirit  that  created  our  Nation  is  still 
in  the  l.ind. 

The  cynic,  the  immature,  the  chronic 
complalner.  we  have  always  had  with  us. 
If  their  voices  seem  magnified  today,  it  Is  only 
because  they  have  taken  advaiitage  of  the 
tremendous  strides  In  mass  communication 
th.it  now  exist. 

Those  of  us  who  have  known  w.ir.  who 
have  known  depression  .  .  .  those  of  us  who 
have  traveled  abroad  or  have  studied  the 
history  ;»yd  customs  of  other  lands  .  .  .  know 
that  we  have  here  in  America  man's  greatest 
achievement  on  earth. 

Our  young  men.  so  valiantly  struegllni;  in 
Vicmrm  today,  are  no  less  patriotic,  v.t: 
less  brave  than  their  fathers  and  prand- 
f  ilhcrs.  If  this  country  were  threatened  from 
abrcLid.  the  same  current  of  patriotism  which 
his  liowed  In  America  from  its  inception 
would  again  broaden  to  a  mighty  stream. 

So.  to  me,  July  4th — with  its  traditional 
I'cstlvltles.  Its  family  gatherings — is  an  :ip- 
;>roprlate  lime  to  rededlcate  ourselves  to  xhc 
cire.iin  on  which  our  Nation  was  founded 
.  .  .  the  dream  that  has  stood  i.s  a  beacon 
to  the  entire  wor:d  .  .  .  the  dre.im  of  life. 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

."  D:^^M^TIc  Headi.no:  "I  Am  vpe  N/.t:o:;" 
I  Dy   Mrs.   Jeannette   Lee   Miller) 

I  v.as  born  on  July  4,  1778,  and  the  Dlc- 
Ijr.tion  of  Independence  is  my  birth  cer- 
tiiicite.  The  blood-lines  of  the  world  Tv.n 
in  my  veins,  because  I  offered  freedom  to 
the  cppreEsed.  I  am  many  things,  and  many 
people.  /  07)1    the  Nation. 

I  am  200  million  living  souls — and  thj 
ghost  of  rallllcns  vho  have  hved  r.nd  died 
for  me. 

I  rm  Nathan  Hale  and  Paul  Revere.  I  stocU 
r.t  L^r.ington  and  fired  the  shot  heard  around' 
the  v.orld.  I  am  Washington.  Jefferson,  and- 
Patrick  Henry.  I  am  John  P.iul  Jones,  the 
preen  mountain  boys  and  Davy  Crockett. 
I  aia  T.ee  and  Grant  and  Abe  Lincoln. 

I  rem?mber  the  .Mamo.  the  Maine  and 
Pearl  Harbor.  When  freedom  called  I  an- 
swered and  stayed  until  it  was  over,  ever 
tliere.  I  left  my  heroic  dead  in  Flanders 
Fields,  on  the  rock  of  Corregidor  and  on  the 
bleak  slopes  of  Korea. 

I  am  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  wheat  lands 
of  Kansas  and  the  granite  hills  of  Vermont 
I  am  the  coal  fields  of  the  Virginias  and 
Pennsylvania,  the  fertile  lands  of  the  West, 
the  Clolden  Gate  and  the  Grand  C;»nyon.  I 
am  Independence  Hall,  the  Monitor  and  the 
Merrlmac. 

I  am  big.  I  sprawl  from  the  Atlantic  to  tl;e 
Pacific  .  .  .  my  arms  reach  out  to  embrace 
Alaska  and  Hawaii.  ...  3  millloa  Equare 
miles  throbbing  w^th  Industry.  I  am  more 
than  5  million  farms.  ...  I  am  forett.  field, 
mountain  and  desert  ...  I  am  quiet  vil- 
lage .      .  and  cities  that  never  sleep 

Ycu  can  look  at  me  and  see  Ben  Franklin 
walking  down  the  streets  of  Philadelphia. 
You  can  see  Betsy  Ross  with  her  needle. 
You  can  see  the  lights  of  Christmas  and  he^r 
the  strains  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne''  as  the 
calendar  turns. 

I  am  Babe  Ruth  and  the  world  series,  I 
am  130,000  schools  and  colleges,  and  320,000 
churches  and  synogogues  where  my  people 
worship  God  as  they  think  best.  I  am  a  bal- 
lot tiropped  In  a  box,  the  roar  of  a  crowd 
in  a  stadium  and  the  voice  of  a  choir  In  a 
Cathedral.  I  am  an  editorial  in  a  newspaper 
and  a  letter  to  a  Congressman. 

I  am  Ell  Whitney  and  Stephen  Foster  I 
am  Tom  Edison,  Albert  Einstein  and  Billy 
Graham.  I  am  Horace  Greeley,  Will  Rogers 
and  the  Wright  Brothers.  I  am  George  Wash- 
ington   Carver,    Daniel    Webster    and    Jon.as 
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Salk  I  am  Longfellow,  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  Walt  Whitman  and  Thomas  Paine. 

Yes,  /  am  the  Nation,  and  these  are  the 
things  that  I  am.  I  was  conceived  In  free- 
dom and,  God  willing,  in  freedom  I  will 
spend  the  rest  of  my  days. 

This  Is  my  wish,  my  goal,  my  prayer  In 
this  year  of  1968 — one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  years  after  I  was  born. 

May  I  possess  always  the  integrity,  the 
courage  and  the  strength  to  keep  myself  un- 
shackled, to  remain  a  citadel  of  freedom  iind 
a  beacon  of  hope  to  the  world. 


SPACE    PERSPECTIVE 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 


'in  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  11,  1968 
Mr.  FTJI.TON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tlic  excellent  address  of  the 
Honorable  Edward  C.  Welsh,  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Aeroiiaulics 
and  Space  Council,  "iven  at  the  Fourth 
International  Symposium  on  Bioastro- 
nautics  and  the  Exploration  of  Space  on 
June  24.  19G8.  at  F.vn  Antonio.  Tex., 
points  the  way  to  the  future  require- 
ments and  progress  in  space. 

As  I  believe  this  address  should  re- 
ceive wide  attention,  interest,  and  cov- 
erage, 1  am  insertins  it  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  today. 

I  am  pleased  that  on-  respective  judg- 
ments coincide  ro  much.  Beins  the  rank- 
ins  member  on  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  am  plad  to  note  that 
Mr.  Welsh  accents  technolocical  inno- 
vation and  advance  in  space  research  and 
development  over  the  advance  purchase 
of  space  hardware  with  a  high  obsoles- 
cence rate. 

Mr.  Welsh  should  be  commended  on 
his  foresight  and  fine  advocacy  for  the 
UJ5.  future  in  space. 
The  address  follows: 

Space  PFRSPE<mvE 
(Keynote  address  by  Hon.  Edward  C.  Welsh) 
It  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure — a  real 
source  of  satisfacUon  to  me — to  have  been 
Invited  again  to  give  the  keynote  address 
to  this  Symposium.  This  is  the  fourth  of  these 
events,  which  increase  in  suture  and  repu- 
tation each  time  they  are  ijeld. 

JUSTIFiro    OPTIMISM 

When  I   participated   in   the  3rd   Interna- 
tional Symposium  here  in  1964.  I  was  opti- 
mistic   about   our   space    program    and    par- 
ticularly about  the  role  of  man  in  space.  I 
even    went    so    far   as    to   suggest   that    the 
trmted   States   must  and   would   move   with 
sufficient    speed    and    competence    to    attain 
world    leadership    in    space    technology.    We 
were  behind  then !  We  are  ahead  now ! 
CAtrnoN 
I  wish   it  were  not  necessary — but  unfor- 
tunately  it  Is — to  follow  such   a  declaration 
of  relative  status  with  a  word  of  caution.  We 
will  not  remain  ahead  for  long,  If  we  grow 
complacent,   if   we   fail   to  recognize  in  full 
the  true  benefits  of   the  space   program,   or 
if  we  overcut  space  spending — as  the  Congress 
is  apparently  trying  all  too  successfully  to  do. 
We  just  cannot  afford  to  waste  the  taxpay- 
ers' money  which  has  been  Invested  In  na- 
tional strength;  yet  slowing  down  advances 
In  space  technology  would  do  just  that.   It 
would  be  wasteful  and.  In  my  Judgment,  con- 
trary   to    the    best   Interests   of    the    United 
States.    I    can    emphasize    that    point    even 
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further  by  being  more  specific;  our  naUonal 
security  would  be  weakened  by  failure  to 
pursue  such  technological  Innovations. 

If  it  would  not  seem  to  have  political  over- 
tones, I  would  interrupt  right  here  to  make 
the  factual  statement  that  only  one  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States— the  man  who  is  now  our  Vice  Pres- 
ident and  Chairman  of  the  Space  Council- 
has  come  out  Icrthrightly  for  pushing  for- 
ward the  N;itional  Space  Program.  1  also 
would  risk  .'■topping  on  personal  toes,  but  I 
would  not  risk  any  conllict  with  the  fiicts, 
if  I  were  to  :i.ssert  that  he  who  opposes  con- 
tinuing advance  in  space  technology  and 
space  experience  may  be  honest,  may  be 
sincere,  but  most  certainly  is  wrong. 

noLE    OF    TECHNOLOGY 

Expansion  of  our  population  does  not 
come  from  adroit  use  of  technology— that 
might  win  a  prize  as  the  most  obvious  state- 
ment of  the  year— but  the  capacity  to  sup- 
port .such  a  burgeoning  population  does  de- 
jjend  upon  technological  competence.  In 
otlier  words,  pregnancies  occur  and  children 
arc  born  with  a  minimum  i.te  of  technology, 
and  certainly  witliout  knowledgeable  appli- 
cation <jf  .svstems  analysis,  but  standards  of 
living  will' rise  for  expanding  numbers  of 
people  only  if  there  is  continuing  advance- 
ment, continuing  progress  in  science,  cngi- 
I'.eering,  and  munaeement.  No  oiogram  has 
ever  before  given  such  impetus  »o  techno- 
logical growth  as  has  tlie  National  Space 
Program. 

One  need  only  cast  ills  eyes  over  the  map 
of  tne  world  while  referring  to  statistics 
of  each  nation's  per  capita  income,  and  the 
story  will  be  clear.  We  know  where  poverty 
i.s  greatest  and  living  standards  lowest.  We 
know  where  turmoil  is  most  likely  and  na- 
tional strength  weakest.  We  know  these 
things  because  it  is  no  secret— in  fact  It 
cannot  be  concealed — when  countries  Invest 
little  or  nothing  in  technological  advances. 
Our  nation  of  more  than  200  million  people 
does  not  enjoy  its  high  standard  of  living 
primarily  because  of  its  location  or  its  other 
natural  assets,  but  rather  because  of  its 
employment  of  technology  in  making  effec- 
tive use  of  the  human  and  natural  resources. 
Again.  I  suggest  that  you  look  about  the 
world  and  note  that  where  there  is  progress 
in  human  welfiixe  it  correlates  closely  with 
progress  in  tecnnology. 

Those  who  oppose  adequate  spending  on 
space  technology  are  deliberately  or  inad- 
vertently campaigning  for  a  lower  standard 
of  living  for  our  people,  a  declining  Gross 
National  Product  for  our  nation,  and  a  sec- 
ondary position  in  strength  to  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 


SPACE   PROGRESS 

When  I  attended  this  S>-mposium  almost 
four  years  ago,  1  expected  great  things  of  the 
space  program  and  I  have  not  been  disap- 
pointed. At  that  time,  llie  six  flights  of  the 
Mercury  Program  had  been  completed  and 
we  were  indeed  encouraged  to  see  that  we 
were  making  positive  advances  in  catching 
up  with  the  Soviet's  manned  program.  Then, 
after  adequate  time  cf  preparation,  we  en- 
tered upon  the  ten-flight  Gemini  Program 
und.  in  so  doing,  we  flew  right  past  our 
energetic  competitor.  Today,  ir,e  two  nations 
together  have  totalled  slightly  more  than 
2500  manhours  of  space  flight  Approximately 
80'  of  that  was  logged  by  U.S.  astronauts. 
We  have  had  almost  twice  as  many  manned 
flights,  we  have  the  record  for  flight  duration, 
we  have  twelve  hours  compared  with  their 
twenty  minutes  of  extravehicular  activity, 
and  our  ten  rendezvous  and  nine  dockings 
of  manned  spacecraft  are  the  only  ones  which 
have  taken  place  to  date. 

WThile  all  this  was  going  on,  we  have  con- 
tinued to  expand  our  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience in  other  aspects  of  space.  We  have 
not  neglecfted  the  national  security  features, 
either  manned  or  unmanned.  We  have  not 
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neglected  the  sclentiflc  studies  of  the  solar 
system.  We  have  examined  in  detail  the  phys- 
ical characteristics  of  the  Moon,  that  natural 
saielilte  which  we  plan  to  visit  soon.  Yes. 
this  has  been  the  most  fruitful  technologi- 
cal decade  in  man's  history.  One  cannot  help 
but  be  amazed  at  the  speed  of  iirogress.  at 
the  rate  at  which  technological  advances 
have  taken  place-even  though  It  Is  char- 
acteristic of  space  programs  to  require  long 
lead  time  investments  and  the  use  of  new 
techniques. 

Yet,  while  still  rcuiining  some  optimism. 
I  hasten  to  alert  everyone  of  you  to  the  fact 
that  our  investment  In  the  space  program 
to  date  has  mostly  been  an  investment  in 
the  future,  the  returns  from  which  can  be 
lost  in  large  measure  If  w'e  lack  the  vision  and 
the  viqor  and  the  desire  to  keep  this  country 
grerit  by  maintaining  a  vigorous  space  effort. 

f.S.   ECONOMY 

It  may  teem  to  be  a  far  cry  from  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Symposium  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  state  of  our  economy.  But,  I 
f  till  think  it  is  pertinent  to  make  at  least  a 
brief  reference  to  it.  since  so  many  who  want 
to  siow  down  our  technological  progress  use 
the  excuse  that  we  canot  afford  it.  I  would 
m.ike  two  points  in  that  regard.  First,  the 
country  has  never  been  economically  stronger 
than  it  is  today.  Linplo\-ment  is  at  an  all- 
lime  high:  unemployment  is  low:  and  the 
Gross  National  Product  is  at  a  record  peak, 
as  are  jirohts,  wages,  and  saluries.  Second. 
none  of  those  practical  indices  would  be  s-j 
f.ivuiable  if  ve  had  spent  less  on  research 
and  development  in  prior  years.  It  is  foohsh 
10  believe  that  we  cannot  afford  technologi- 
c  il  advance:  the  fact  is  we  cannot  afford  to 
slow  it  down. 

To  such  a  learned  audience,  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  point  out  that  funds  spent 
on  the  space  program  are  spent  right  here  in 
this  country,  rather  than  out  in  space,  and 
that  the  technology  bom  through  such  ef- 
fort remains  here  to  further  private  enter- 
prise In  many,  many  fields.  I  say  it  is  un- 
necessary  to  "point  that  out  to  you.  but  I 
mention"  it  anyway  as  a  suggestion  that  you 
may  want  to  pass  those  facts  on  to  others 
less  knowledgeable.  It  is  probably  somewhat 
less    obvious    but   just    as    true    that    there 
wotild    be    more    unemployment    and    more 
poverty,   almost  automatically,    if   the  space 
program  were  severely  curtailed.  I  suggest  to 
those  whose  eyes  are  not  on  the  stars  and  also 
whose  feet  are  not  on  the  ground  that  they 
give  some  additional   thought   to  that  very 
point    We  should  all   know  that  the  United 
States  is  stronger  and  wealthier  because  of 
its  space  program,  anc.  we  should  know  also 
that  such  strength  and  such  wealth  make  us 
much  better  able  to  handle  the  other  urgent 
problems  which  confront  us.  Surely  a  means 
of  handling  such  problems  cannot  help  but 
come  from  increased  Income,  increased  prod- 
ucts,   increased    jobs,    and    new    sources    of 
emplovment  through  advances  in  technology. 
This  is  the  vital  role  of  our  space  program. 

DEFEATIST    ATlITfDE 

There  are  those,  if  course,  who  r-re  trapped 
by  the  illogical  proposition  that  if  the  money 
involved  were  not  spent  on  space  and  if  the 
talents  of  the  manpower  employed  were 
available  for  use  elsewhere,  those  resources 
would  automatically  flow  into  projects  of 
health,  housing,  crime,  air  or  water  poUu- 
tion.  education,  and  other  problems  of  our 
complex  societv.  Hence,  they  suggest  that  it 
would  be  better  to  invest  our  resources  m 
those  areas  instead  of  m  space  technology 
and  space  exploration.  I  do  not  agree.  It  is 
not  an  "either  or"  situation.  I  have  great 
confidence  in  the  capabilities  of  this  country 
to  handle  many  high  priority  projects  at  the 
same  time:  I  believe  that  the  problems  of 
poverty  and  its  related  ills  certainly  deserve 
high  priority— and  I  beheve  that  the  space 
program  likewise  merits  high  priority  I  never 
have  been  able  to  understand  those  who  favor 
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ours  is  not  the  product  ot  accident.  The  so 
called  technological  gap.  sven  between  our- 
selves and  other  developed  nations,  is  not 
Just  good  lucK  on  our  pi  rt  or  bad  luck  on 
theirs.  The  investment  tt:  at  this  nation  has 
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nology,  and  particularly  1  I  all  of  the  related 
fields  that  surround  our  space  exploration, 
has  contributed  immensely  to  our  techno- 
logical and  scientific  successes." 

He  then  went  on  to  mention  some  of  the 
beneflts  of  the  space  ]  irogram  and  em- 
phasized the  major  returr  s  which  flow  from 
space  technology  into  the   field  of  medicine. 
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Some  of  you  know  that 
tice  of  speaking  not  only 
also  quite  briefly.  Today^  I  have  done  the 
former  and  if  I  stop  rigHt  soon.  I  can  also 
do  the  latter.  For  emphasis.  I  will  add  a  few 
concluding  points,  howevjer. 

CONCLUSiqNS 

First,  the  benefits  of  tha  space  program  are 
things  of  which  we  can  b*  proud — things  to 
boast  about,  not  IncldenQal  items  to  apolo- 
gize for.  I  refer  to  the  stlitiulus  to  our  econ- 
omy; the  new  materials  !and  services;  the 
advances  in  communicailons,  observation, 
and  navigation;  the  contributions  to  medi- 
cine; the  influence  on  oi^  educational  sys- 
tem; the  major  addition^  to  our  store  of 
scientific  knowledge;  the  Potential  contrlbu- 
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tlons  to  international  cooperation  and  world 
peace;  and  the  essentiality  to  national  secu- 
rity. 

Second,  the  economy  of  this  country  is 
built  on  teclinologlcal  capability — the  great- 
est supplier  of  which  Is  the  aerospace  Indus- 
try and  the  related  parts  of  our  Federal 
Government.  But.  if  we  grow  blind  to  the 
clear  light  of  truth  about  the  benefits  of 
space  exploration,  the  economy  will  slow 
down,  and  the  United  States  will  risk  be- 
coming a  lesser  nation. 

Every  major  power  and  every  nation  eager 
to  raise  its  st;mdnrd  of  living  and  world 
infltience  strives  to  participate  in  space  tech- 
nology and  space  explor.ition  It  certainly 
would  be  ironic  if  the  United  SUites.  as  the 
worlds  leader  in  international  cooperation 
and  the  world's  leader  in  standard  of  living, 
were  lo  nbandon  or  even  neglect  the  source 
of  such  strength  I  believe  It  might  be  labeled 
the  worst  mistake  in  history.  The  national 
nnd  International  effects  would  be  disastrous. 
I  hasten  to  state  that  I  do  not  believe  we 
will  make  that  mistake.  To  avoid  It.  however. 
I  suggest  that  those  who  are  as  well-informed 
as  the  attendees  to  this  Symposium  need 
do  an  even  better  Job  of  nation-wide — yes. 
world-wide — education  than  wc  have  been 
doing  to  dale. 


ELECTORAL    REFORM 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW     Vt)BK 

IN  THE  HOU.bE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11.  1968 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  a  resolution  orig- 
inally introduced  at  the  initiative  of  Rep- 
resentative Bingham — proposing  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  provide  for  a 
runofT  election,  in  lieu  of  the  present  re- 
quirement of  selection  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  case  no  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  receives  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  votes  cast. 

With  the  growing  possibility  of  the 
1968  election  resulting  in  deadlock,  I 
feel  that  we  must  do  all  that  we  can  to 
see  that,  should  this  situation  arise,  the 
final  determination  is  made  by  the 
American  people,  each  voting  indi- 
vidually. 

Under  the  present  method  of  choosing 
a  President  in  the  House,  each  State  dele- 
gation casts  only  one  vote.  If  the  mem- 
bers of  a  delegation  split  evenly  on  their 
choice  of  a  candidate,  that  State  does 
not  vote  at  all. 

The  result  is  that  a  candidate  con- 
troUing  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the 
House  delegation  in  each  of  the  26  small- 
est States  would  be  elected  President.  To 
control  those  26  delegations,  he  would 
need  the  votes  of  only  59  Members — 
about  13  percent  of  the  total  membership 
of  the  House.  This  is  truly  a  travesty  of 
democracy:  it  is  certainly  not  a  demo- 
cratic way  to  elect  the  President  of  all 
the  people;  and  it  bears  absolutely  no 
relation  to  the  principle  of  "one  man,  one 
vote. ' 

I  would  hope  that  the  House  will  be 
able  to  consider  this  resolution  at  the 
earliest  opportunity — specifically  this 
session — and  I  trust  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  will  consider  and  report  the 
bill  promptly. 
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IS  THERE  TIME? 


HON.  EARLE  CABELL 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  11,  1968 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  this  Nation  is  grasping  for  a  straw 
of  leadership,  it  is  gratifying  to  see  the 
executive  of  a  great  newspaper  accept 
the  challenge,  admit  those  faults  for 
which  the  fourth  estate  may  be  blamed 
and  set  an  example  for  us  all  of  resolute 
coinage  and  lesponsibility. 

At  this  time  I  include  in  the  Record 
the  following  speech  made  by  Mr.  Felix 
R.  McKnight.  copublisher  and  editor  of 
the  Dallas  Times-Herald,  before  the 
Texas  Society  of  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants on  June  17,  1968,  entitled  "Is 
There  Time?": 

Is  There  Time? 

Not  in  mankind's  turbulent  history  have 
we  come  to  such  tortorous  moments  of 
decision. 

Is  there  one  in  this  room  who  does  not  feci 
the  electric  tensions  of  war,  civil  uprising, 
economic  uncertainty,  rebellion  against  law 
and  order  and  lack  of  discipline? 

Individual  emotions  are  taut.  Attitudes 
and  personal  beliefs,  once  pliable,  now  are 
set  and  stronger  than  at  any  time  in  our  his- 
tory. To  quote  a  colleague:  "People  every- 
where are  up  light." 

Our  leadership  on  every  level  stands  on 
quicksand  and  operates  from  emergency.  We 
run  from  Are  to  fire  with  a  pitiable  bucket  of 
temporary  solutions. 

Not  long  ago  Arizona's  Gov.  J.^ck  Williams 
in  very  few  words  put  together  today's  mon- 
strous Issues  ...  "A  strange  attitude  has 
developed  in  our  land  of  late.  We  glorify  the 
tawdry;  we  extol  the  unmentionable;  we  pay 
premiums  for  mediocrity;  and  we  Ignore  the 
lights  of  the  decent,  the  innocent,  the  vir- 
tuous." 

Gov.  Williams — you  hit  the  news  media  of 
this  country  right  in  the  gut  with  that  one. 

When  do  we.  newspapers  and  broadcasters 
collectively,  blow  the  responsible  editorial 
trumpet  in  a  crescendo  that  will  Jolt  this 
nation  into  citizen  action? 

Take,  for  a  sickening  moment,  the  Incredi- 
ble pattern  developing  on  college  campuses. 
It  is  a  shocker.  The  arrogance;  the  frighten- 
ing lack  of  concern  for  the  life  of  institu- 
tions built  upon  dedication  to  learning;  the 
"to  hell  with  the  majority"  attitude;  the 
mockery  of  discipline  and  law. 

Vandals  are  apprehended.  Jailed,  prose- 
cuted and  convicted  under  due  process  of 
law  for  the  desecration  of  a  church  or  pri- 
vate property.  But  let  the  unwashed  hippie 
or  the  black  militant  storm  a  citadel  of  learn- 
ing, lock  out  the  president,  make  blackmail 
demands,  destroy  records  and  property  .  .  . 
and  it  Ijecomes  a  "negotiable  crime." 

Faculty  members,  brandishing  a  tarnished 
shield  of  academic  freedom.  Join  the  fun 
and  weakening  concessions  are  made  to  get 
a  university  back  into  operation  for  the  95 'i 
who  went  there  to  learn. 

Today,  the  newspaper,  broadcaster  and 
forgotten  average  citizen  And  ourselves  in 
uncomfortable  postures  of  defense  If  we 
dare  suggest  that  violators  of  the  law  be 
swiftly  arrested  and  punished  for  a  breach 
of  the  peace. 

We  are  called  "racists''  if  we  defend  po- 
lice officers  against  the  constant  cry  of 
brutality  from  the  arsonists,  pillagers,  sni- 
pers and  student  agitators. 

We  are  threatened  with  a  Molotov  cock- 
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tall  party— three  times  in  the  past  year  In  my 
own  plant— If  we  have  the  editorial  guts  to 
challenge  these  street  and  campus  hoodlums 
■  who  use  their  own  peculiar  "causes"  as 
transparent  shields  to  destroy  and  disrupt. 

We  are  taunted  by  the  bleeding  hearts  of 
college  campuses,  pulpits,  and  growing 
minority  groups  because  we  call  fcr  dis- 
cipline in  this  country.  A  shoddy  little  or- 
ganized band  of  agitators  masquerading  as 
students,  shower  campuses  with  filthy  and 
treasonous  literature— and  we  catch  hell  as 
square  "flag  lovers"  for  exposing  them  and 
demanding  that  they  get  out  of  the  way  so 
the  95  percent  can  go  about  the  business  ot 
getting  their  education. 

Now.  I  say.  it  is  Ume  for  the  news  media 
to  back  up  reporting  of  the  .sordid  news  of 
the  day  with  some  "leadership"  editorializing 
that  cuts  to  the  core  of  our  ills.  In  no  sense 
do  I  call  fcr.  nor  condone,  suppressing  or 
slanting  of  the  news. 

Raw  news  is  hard  to  swallow— but  It  is  the 
basis  fcr  knowledge,  and  we  must  have 
knowledge  of  the  bad.  along  with  the  good, 
if  we  are  to  act  with  wisdom  and  forth- 
rlghtness. 

It  Is  the  Job  and  duty  of  the  American 
press  to  report  the  news.  Much  of  It  Is  not 
palatable — but  we  must  walk  the  peaks  and 
the  valleys  of  our  national  life  if  we  are  to 
be  Informed. 

Some  months  ago  I  not  so  Innocently 
needled  mv  colleagues  of  the  news  media  In 
an  article'  written  for  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  I 
urged  Judicious  handling  and  editing  of  the 
news.  And  I  contended  that  we  had  been 
caught  in  an  overbalanced  desire  to  present 
mlnoritv  causes. 

In  attempting  to  bring  Into  focus  Stokeley 
Carmlchael.  H  RAp  Brown,  college  campus 
anarchists  and  others  of  the  great  rash  of 
extremists  contaminating  our  national  life. 
I  wrote:  "Plagues  do  not  sweep  nations  un- 
less there  Is  a  carrying  vehicle  and  In  far  too 
many  instances,  the  magic  of  modern  rom- 
munlcaUon  has  graphically  presented  to 
television  viewers  and  newspaper  readers,  the 
detaUed  blueprint  of  arson,  looting,  murder 
and  flouting  of  the  law. 

"The  legitimate  clvU  rights  struggle  de- 
serves prime  attention,  but  we  seem  to  chan- 
nel off  Into  what  we  know  Is  the  questionable 
fringe  and  give  loud  voice  to  the  errant 
bum." 

Today.  I  repeat  the  same  lines.  Some  of 
my  distinguished  colleaguee  challenged  me 
with  the  charge  that  I  was  preaching  news 
suppression.  That  I  was  a  Journalistic  ostrich 
sticking  my  head  in  the  sand.  I  repeat 
again— we  have  given  a  platform  far  beyond 
its  news  value  to  the  Carmlchaels  and 
Browns  to  preach  hatred,  .burning,  looting 
and  killing.  Need  I  mention  the  "rewards" 
for  this  high  principled  backbending  on  the 
part  of  the  news  media? 

Only  hours  before  the  recent  tragedy  in 
Washington  brought  Federal  troops  to  the 
very  gates  of  the  White  House  and  the  steps 
of  the  Capitol,  we  Jammed  a  "press  confer- 
ence" to  hear  Carmlchael  say: 

"We  have  to  retaliate  for  the  deaths  of  our 
leaders.  The  execution  for  those  deaths  will 
not  be  m  the  courtrooms.  They're  polng  to 
be  In  the  streets  of  the  United  States  of 
.■\merica.  .  .  .  Black  people  know  that  they 
have  to  get  guns.  .  .  ." 

Or  one  year  earlier  the  same  man,  speak- 
ing on  a  college  campus,  gave  clear  warning 
with  these  unchallenged  words:  "To  hell 
with  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
Yotir  brothers  In  the  ghettos  are  going  to 
wake  up  with  matches  ...  if  a  white  man 
tries  to  walk  over  you.  kill  him  .  .  one 
match  and  you  can  retaliate.  Bum.  baby, 
burn.  .  .  .  We're  going  to  tear  the  clUes  up." 


Maybe  I  am  old  faahloned.  Maybe  I  am  a 
square  editor.  But  I  believe  If  we  had  a  more 
demanding,  editorializing  press  calling  for 
more  spine  in  the  Justice  Department  and 
other  enforcement  agencies,  this  man  would 
have  been  mumbling  those  words  to  himself 
in  a  jail  cell  rather  than  to  millions  hearing 
this  priest  of  violence  on  television  networks. 
My  colleagues  .^rgue  that  to  give  him  ex- 
posure is  to  weaken  and  destroy  him  .  .  . 
Maybe  so.  but  I  fail  to  Ece  how  that  .squ.ires 
with  the  results  that  we  are  getting.  He  has 
picked  up  enough  criminals  with  his 
treasonous  net  to  bring  us  to  the  very  edge 
of  national  chaos. 

So,  what  is  the  responsibility  of  the  news- 
p.iper  as  we  operite  duly  iii  the  center  of 
domestic  turbulence  that  troubles  the  decent 
citizens? 

We  could  well  follow  the  example  of  the 
Sentinel-Star,  a  newspaper  in  Orlando. 
Florida,  that  brushed  away  all  the  fuzz  that 
accompanies  some  of  the  revoUintary  hanky- 
panky  that  seeks  to  disrupt  this  nation. 

One  of  the  student  minorities  in  the  net- 
work that  is  attempting  to  shatter  universi- 
ties and  colleges,  laid  down  Its  ultimatums 
and    demands    at    Florida    State    University. 
The  usual  faculty  minority  Joined  with  them 
in  eventually  demanding  the  resignation  of 
the  university  president.  Dr.  John  Champion. 
It  all  started  when  Dr.  Champion  had  the 
temerity  to  ban  publication  of  a  .-hort  story 
in  a  campus  magazine  because  of  "filthy  and 
obscene    l.mguage."    The    minority    student 
uprising  followed  and  Dr.  Champion  resigned. 
But  the  Orlando  Sentinel-Star  took  posi- 
tive action  and  went  to  the  people.  Bluntly, 
it   raised   hell   and   called    for   protection   of 
reasonable  and  honorable  administration  of 
the   state's   universities   by   those   in   proper 
authority.  It  called  on  the  citizenry  to  pro- 
test   Forty  thousand  letters,  telegrams  and 
petitions   poured   Into   the   newspaper   office 
supporting  order  in  public  affairs  and  cour- 
age   from    the    leadership.    The    newspaper 
flew  the  bundle  to  President  Champion  and 
he   withdrew   his   resignation.   And   then   he 
exercised    the    authority    that   was    his    and 
the  rebellion  was  ended. 

Forty  thou.sand  quick  and  positive  reac- 
tions should  be  a  pretty  good  signal  to  the 
news  media  of  this  country  that  the  tre- 
mendous majority  of  our  people  are  still 
sane  and  search  for  leadership  and  a  voice. 
If  they  can't  get  it  from  constituted  author- 
ity, maybe  we  had  better  heed  the  call  as 
newspapers  and  broadcasters. 

Newspapers  of  the  United  States  are  of 
many  philosophies,  of  many  viewpoints,  of 
many  political  hues.  But  I  do  not  know  of 
one  that  feeds  on  dishonesty  or  callotxsly 
seeks  the  destruction  of  this  nation.  It  would 
crumble  within  hours  in  its  own  ashes.  It 
could  not  survive. 

We  do  not  organize  as  a  single  voice.  It 
would  be  impossible;  It  would  be  ruinous. 
We  are  cut  from  divergent  patterns  but  we 
all  have  a  conscience  and.  hopefully,  a  soul. 
Today,  I  would  ask  each  of  us  to  act  from 
that  conscience,  that  soul  In  a  mighty  na- 
tional demand  for  order  and  discipline. 

The  Insanity  of  violence  that  tears  the 
soul  of  this  nation  must  be  ended — totally 
and  finally. 

Mindless,  outrageous  criminal  acts  against 
our  leaders  and  peaceful  society  are  shred- 
ding the  national  fiber.  The  decency  that 
gives  us  the  right  to  dissent  has  been  vi- 
ciously  violated. 

We  must  responslblv  and  collectively  de- 
mand of  our  leadership- give  us  a  strong 
hand  to  grasp;  a  hand  that  the  violent  man 
win  fear,  the  strong  will  respect. 

The  violator  of  the  law— whether  he  be 
otr  a  college  campus.  In  the  streets.  In  up- 
risings that  foment  strife  even  while  clothed 
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protestlngly  In  nonviolence — must  be  made 
quickly  and  decisively  to  answer. 

Overly  tolerant  attitudes  that  have 
shackled  law  enforcement  and  given  comfort 
to  violators  and  insurrectionists  must  stiffen 
to  rub  Jaws  with  ugly  reality. 

Coddling  of  the  troublemaker  and  timid 
rationalizing  that  brings  on  the  evil  of  a-s- 
sasslnatlons  and  frightening  Increase  in 
crime,  must  be  halted  as  of  this  moment. 

The  leadership  of  this  country  must  order 
a  cleaning  of  houses  that  constantly  pre- 
sent the  portrayal  of  violence — some  ele- 
ments of  the  motion  picture  Industry,  tele- 
vision, newspapers  and  any  other  source  ol 
raw  violence  and  disregard  for  morals  and 
law. 

Civil  dLsobcdiencc  however,  wrapped  in 
.sanctity,  cannot  be  trusted.  .Sadly,  this  nation 
has  reachea  the  point  where  the  individual 
conscience  does  not  always  have  the  .stability, 
the  reliance  to  be  trusted  In  self-evaluation 
of  the  law. 

Witness  the  latest  horrible  act  A  man  and 
his  conscience  decided  that  Sen  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  should  be  shot.  It  Is  madness. 

rhe  protective  arm  and  the  dignity  of  the 
Supreme  Court  must  be  maintained,  but  the 
people  and  the  Congress  must  demand  that 
the  same  Supreme  Court  cease,  by  5-to-4 
divided  personal  vote,  making  law  that  clouds 
enforcement  and  takes  away  deterrente  to 
assassination  and  murder. 

It  is  a  bit  risky  to  favorably  quote  political 
figures  In  presidential  election  years  for  fear 
of  implying  endorsement,  but  I  liked  Gov. 
Ronald  Reagan's  recent  statement  that  the 
U.S.  Constitution  is  being  eroded  by  court 
fdeclslons  pretending  to  extend  freedom  to  all. 
'when  in  reality  they  give  license  to  a  few." 

In  this  nation,  indeed  In  the  Congress 
itself,  there  is  the  strong  belief  that  right- 
fully "in  our  humanitarian  society  we  have 
safeguarded  the  rights  of  the  accused,  but  we 
have  carried  this  to  an  excessive  concern  for 
the  guilty. 

"Permissiveness  from  cradle  to  crime  seems 
to  be  our  philosophy.  What  were  once  con- 
sidered privileges  are  now  recognized  as 
rights,  and  first  and  foremost  Is  the  right  to 
adjust  anv  personal  grievance  by  the  nearest 
means  at  hand— be  It  rock,  club  or  fire 
bomb." 

Full  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  over- 
whelming maJcK-lty  of  American  society— the 
right  to  peaceful  exUtence  under  the  law — 
must  come  from  leadership.  It  is  this  seg- 
ment that  will  respond  In  the  true  manner 
and  get  this  land  back  to  greatness,  to  se- 
curity, to  opportunity  and  Justice  for  all. 

It  will  settle  for  nothing  else.  It  will  not  tol- 
erate the  m.adness  loose  in  this  land.  It  only 
needs  to  be  pointed  on  the  upward  course, 
away  from  dlvlslveness  and  hatred. 

To  this  end.  we  send  out  the  urgent  call 
that  newspapers,  networks  and  all  broad- 
casting facilities,  motion  picture  and  maga- 
zines clasp  hands  in  an  unyielding  march  up 
the  path  of  sanity. 

We  must  have  the  free  voice  to  present  the 
ugly  with  the  beautiful.  But  we  must  act 
responslblv— not  from  emoUon.  not  from 
bias,  not  from  selfish  political  motivation. 

One  of  mv  broadcasting  colleagues  said 
recently  in  Los  Angeles  that  a  glance  at  the 
contemporarv  scene  convinces  us  that  we 
cant  afford  the  luxury  of  complacency  any 
more  than,  as  we  have  already  seen,  we  can 
afford  the  contamination  of  censorship.  We 
can-t  pull  the  covers  over  our  heads  hoping 
■■It  will  go  away." 

I  heard  someone  say  one  time  that  nations 
and  civilizations  die  of  all  kinds  of  things. 
Some  die  of  old  age.  some  are  murdered. 
Some  even  commit  suicide. 

The  ultimate  disaster  would  be  if  this  na- 
tion were  to  die  in  its  sleep. 
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ADDRESS  BY  DR.  MANUEL  REYES 


HON.  DANTE  B,  FASCELL 

OF    FLORItA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11.  1968 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr!  Speaker,  last 
rr  onth  the  Sertoma  ClUbs  held  their  in- 
tcrnational  convention  in  Miami  Beach. 
One  of  the  principal  spefeker.s  at  the  con- 
vention was  Mr.  Manutl  J  Reyes.  Latin 
American  news  director  of  WTVJ  in 
Miami.  I 

Mr.  Reyes  came  to  triis  country  as  a 
refugee  from  Castro's  I  Cuba.  Since  his 
arrival  in  this  countryl  he  has  become 
one  of  Florida's  mofet  distinguished 
journalists  as  well  as  otie  of  the  foremost 
leaders  of  the  Cuban  exiles  in  the  United 
States. 

At  the  Sertoma  International  Conven- 
tion. Mr.  Reyes  spoke  t<i  2.500  club  mem- 
bers on  the  struggle  of  Ihe  Cuban  people 
to  regain'their  freedorri.  His  speecli  was 
a  most  eloquent  statement  of  faith  in  the 
eventual  victory  of  liberty  over  tyranny, 
and  I  commend  his  remiirks  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House: 

Address  by  Dr.  Manolo  |Ieyes  to  the  Ser- 
toma International  at  (Its  Convention  in 
Miami  Beach.  Pla..  BErt)RE  the  Delegates 
IN  Session   Assembled.  June  29.   1068 
On  June  24th,  1966,  I  l^d  the  privilege  to 
address  the  Sertoma  International  Conven- 
tion In  Washington.  DC.  it  the  time  I  spoke 
as    charter    president    of    the    First    Cuban 
Sertoma   Club   ever   founiied   In   Cuba  or   In 
exile,  facing  1800  delegate^  of  Sertoma  Clubs 
of   the  United   States,   Canada.   Mexico   and 
Puerto  Rico.  I  delivered  |i  message  .  .  .  the 
message   of   tlie  Cuban   p^ple  yearning   for 
their  liberation.  [ 

Now,  two  years  laterj  as  a  Cuban,  I 
ratify  before  this  convention,  for  the  second 
and  last  time,  the  eagerness  for  freedom  of 
the  noble  Cuban  people. 

Nevertheless,  today  myl  words  must  start 
by  thanking  all  and  everyone  of  you,  mem- 
bers of  Sertoma,  for  your  [wonderful  Inspira- 
tion and  help  to  the  Cub^n  refugees  at  the 
moment  they  needed  it  mdst. 

On  August  7,  1965,  in  the  city  of  Miami, 
the  Qrst  Cuban  Sertoma  Club  ever  chartered 
was  established,  on  December  1st  of  that 
same  year  the  freedom  fllgtits  between  Miami 
and  Varadero,  Cuba  were  itarted. 

At  the  time,  with  the  Help  of  the  Federal 
authorities  and  the  Cubin  refugee  center, 
the  Cuban  Sertoma  Club  bf  Miami  was  able 
to  open  and  maintain  a  f^ll  room  of  clothes 
racks  at  "freedom  house."' 
arrival  for  the  200  Cubar  s  that  come  dally 
into  Miami  aboard  the  f re  ;dom  flights. 

Hundreds  of  pounds  of  clothes  have  been 
sent  by  the  Sertoma  CI  ibs  of  Oklahoma 
Road  Noark  Valley,  west  of  New  York,  the 
two  Carolinas.  Orlando,  Jacksonville,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Miami  and  mi  ny  others 
Today,    June    29th,    1964 


the 


to  more  than  115, 
$40,000  Cubans  on 
have  officially   ap- 


n umber   of 
Cubans    that    have    arrived    in    the    United 
States  on  the  freedom  fligiits,  fleeing  oppres- 
sion and  tyranny,  adds  up 
000.  And  there  are  over  1, 
the   island   of   Cuba   who 
plied  to  leave  their  fatheijland  aboard  those 

fllglllS. 

The  Cubans  who  arrive  in  the  United 
States  own  just  about  onl  /  the  clothes  they 
are  wearing.  Nothing  mon  .  Dozens  of  thou- 
sands have  received  clot  les,  shoes,  coats, 
given  out  free  of  charg  >,  by  the  Cuban 
Sertoma  Club  of  Miami  ei  tabllshed  at  free- 
dom house,  and  when  ths  Cuban  refugees 
have  been  relocated  thr  iughout  different 
part*    of    the    United    Stales,    and    wherever 
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Sertoma  Clubs  existed,  they  were  warmly 
welcomed  by  their  members.  Sertomans  have 
treated  them  as  real  brothers  and  fctlven  them 
a  hand  of  friendship  and  help. 

These  actions  will  always  be  remembered 
by  the  Cuban  people.  This  Is  why.  at  the  be- 
glniUng  of  this  speech,  on  behalf  of  the 
Cubans  .  .  .  and  especially,  on  behalf  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Cuban  Sertoma  Club  of 
Miami.  Thank  you  very  much — all  of  you — 
for  a  very  well  done  service  to  mankind.  To- 
gether we  liavo  proven,  once  again,  like  in  the 
past,  that  Cubans  and  Americans,  in  good 
faith,  can  work  together  in  the  solution  of 
their  big  problpms.  .And  at  the  same  time  im- 
prove their  mutual  relations.  And  undoubted- 
ly, a  great  problem  is  the  struggle  of  the 
Cuban  people  who  for  the  past  9' 2  years  have 
bravely  resisted  Uie  forces  of  communism  in 
Cuba.  Nevertheless,  terror,  symbol  of  the 
weakness  of  dictatorial  regimes,  has  Increas- 
ed throughout  the  island  of  Cuba. 

Only  a  few  days  ago.  I  was  visiting  Shenan- 
doah Junior  High  in  Miami  to  give  a  lecture 
to  that  school's  students  on  the  value  of 
freedom  and  how  much  we  must  fight  to  get 
and  maintain  it.  And  as  an  example  I  told 
them  of  one  of  the  thousands  of  dramatic 
cases  In  the  Cuban  exodus. 

Several  months  ago,  near  Quantanamo 
naval  base  in  Orlente  Province  in  Cuba,  nine 
Cuban  children  between  the  ages  of  13  and 
15,  Jumped  Into  the  shark  infested  waters 
of  Guantanamo  Bay  to  reach  the  U.S.  base. 
They  carried  no  weapons,  just  wore  a  pair  ot 
shorts. 

Do  they  want  to  reach  the  base  to  find 
food,  clothes,  shoes,  medicines  or  the  Ameri- 
can dollar?  No!  They  Just  want  freedom.  The 
militiamen  on  the  Cuban  side  discovered 
them  while  they  swam  through  the  middle 
of  the  bay  and.  as  they  do  in  the  Berlin  Wall, 
opened  tire  against  those  children.  Four  of 
them,  in  a  pool  of  blood,  sank  forever.  Only 
Ave  reach  freedom.  And  I  was  telling  those 
students  at  Shenandoah  Junior  High  that 
those  five  Cuban  children  are  now  perhaps 
attending  in  freedom  different  schools  in 
the  United  States,  learning  without  the  op- 
pression of  the  Communist  Indoctrlnator. 

Then,  one  of  the  students  present — a  14- 
year-old  boy  requested  to  speak.  He  stood  up 
and  while  tears  ran  through  his  face,  he  told 
me,  "Mr.  Reyee,  you  are  so  right.  I  am  one 
of  the  five  survivors."  This  Is  part  of  the 
tragedy  being  lived  today  by  my  Cuban 
brothers. 

Over  14  thousand  Cubans  have  arrived  In 
exile  aboard  very  small  boats,  rafts,  and  more 
recently  have  even  been  picked  up  floating 
on  car  tires  In  the  Florida  Straits.  Neverthe- 
less, there  are  children  In  exile  who  are  wait- 
ing for  their  parents  who  left  Cuba  on  a  boat 
several  years  ago.  The  parents  are  not  in 
Cuba.  They  are  not  here  either.  Only  God 
knows  their  fate. 

Over  85  thousand  political  prisoners  are 
suffering  a  living  death  In  Cuba's  political 
prisons;  the  island  In  the  heart  of  the  Amer- 
icas. And  although  the  Cubans  dont  know 
because  of  the  tremendous  censure  Imposed 
there,  secret  executions  continue  day  after 
day. 

Nearly  19,000  Cubans  have  been  executed 
during  the  past  nine-and-a-half  years:  An 
average  of  6  Cubans  executed  every  day.  But 
the  more  they  fall,  the  larger  the  number  of 
those  who  bravely  follow  their  example  and 
pick  up  the  torch  of  freedom.  This  Is  the 
reason  why  Cuba  will  be  free.  This  Is  the  rea- 
son why  I  dare  say,  knowing  that  I  am  not 
wrong,  that  If  by  a  miracle  God  would  give 
the  Cuban  an  opportunity  to  choose  another 
life  or  another  time  to  live,  or  another  place, 
the  Cuban  will  choose  again  this  life,  this 
time,  this  place,  because  few  generations  In 
the  history  of  mankind  have  had  the  privi- 
lege to  fight  for  freedom.  And  the  Cuban  was 
born  to  be  free.  That  Is  why  he  who  helps  the 
free  Cuban  In  his  present  ordeal  and  struggle 
is  performing  a  great  service  to  mankind. 
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And  to  end  this  speech  I  want  to  say  that 
In  1966.  before  you,  I  asked  for  help  for  the 
suffering  Cuban  and  that  help  was  given. 

Now — It  Is  my  firm,  honest  and  personal 
opinion  that  freedom  Is  coming.  Sertoma 
Is  a  freedom  club.  That's  why.  today,  In  1968, 
I  ask.  for  the  Cuban  i>eople.  all  the  support 
that  Is  needed  for  the  time  when  Cuba  will 
become  the  first  country  of  the  world  to 
break  the  Red  ties  that  are  oppressing  It  to- 
day. At  the  beginning  of  my  speech  I  said 
that  this  would  be  the  second  and  last  ap- 
penl  I'd  in.Tke  before  you.  because  I  am  abso- 
lutely convinced  that  the  next  time  I  will 
appear  before  you.  will  be  In  a  free  Cuba.  In 
a  sovereign  Cuba,  independent  and  free  .  .  . 
in  a  Cuba  without  tyranny  and  sorrow.  In  a 
new  Cuba  that  will  proudly  show  the  exam- 
ple taken  from  the  Sertoma  clubs"  In  which 
Americans  and  Cubans,  working  together, 
have  car\ed  a  way  of  freedom  and  a  service 
to  mankind. 


RIOT  REINSURANCE  WILL  STOP  UR- 
BAN  POLICY  CANCELLATIONS 


HON,  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OK    PENNbVLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  11.  1968 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday this  body  passed  the  most  signifi- 
cant and  far-reaching  housing  bill  that  I 
have  seen  in  my  10  years  in  Congress. 
One  of  the  key  titles  in  this  great  piece  of 
legislation  is  title  X,  the  Urban  Property 
Protection  and  Reinsurance  Act  of  1968. 

This  title  will  provide  Federal  riot  re- 
insurance to  those  insurance  companies 
participating  in  statewide  plans  to  make 
basic  insurance  protection  available  to 
urban  homeowners  and  businessmen. 

Tills  title,  which  has  been  a  matter  of 
personal  and  almost  dally  concern  to  me 
for  the  past  9  months,  will  bring  an  end 
to  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  conse- 
quences of  recent  civil  disturbances  in 
our  cities — the  widespread  cancellation 
of  property  insurance  policies  in  riot- 
torn  areas  or  areas  that  insurance  com- 
panies consider  riot  prone. 

The  title  will  also  bring  an  end  to  the 
fear  of  catastrophic  riot  losses  that  has 
led  insurance  companies  to  refiise  re- 
newal of  policies  in  force  and  to  greatly 
increase  the  premiums  on  policies  they 
do  renew. 

As  an  article  in  today's  Wall  Street 
Journal  points  out.  insurance  cancella- 
tions, nonrenewals,  and  rate  increases 
work  a  particularly  severe  hardship  on 
homeowners  and  businessmen  in  areas 
of  our  cities  most  in  need  of  the  ci-edit 
that  insurance  makes  possible. 

The  reinsurance  program  we  have  just 
passed  will  require  insurance  companies 
purchasing  Federal  riot  reinsurance  to 
participate  in  plans  that  will  assure  basic 
insurance  protection  to  all  inner  city 
homeowners  and  businesses  with  insur- 
able pix>perty. 

I  would  also  like  to  tell  my  colleagues 
that  those  insurance  companies  which 
have  canceled  policies  in  an  effort  to  re- 
duce their  share  in  any  mandatory  state 
pools  set  up  to  dovetail  with  this  legis- 
lation will  not  be  rewarded.  Flelnsurance 
under  title  X  will  be  sold  only  to  those 
companies    participating    In    statewide 
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plans  according  to  their  premium  vol- 
ume on  reinsured  lines  in  the  calendar 
year  previous  to  that  for  which  the  re- 
insurance coverage  is  offered.  Tlius.  no 
matter  how  many  policies  a  company 
may  have  canceled  in  1968,  it  will  have 
to  participate  in  the  State  programs  and 
pay  for  reinsurance  on  the  basis  of 
its  writings  in  1967,  when  the  canceled 
policies  were  in  force. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  icmarks,  I 
insert  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article  at 
this  ix)int  in  the  Record,  and  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  as 
follows : 
Riot  Pear  Impact— Ghetto  Firms   Are  Hrr 

BY   Canceled   Insurance,   Higher   Ratfs — 

Some  Forced  Ol't  ok  Bi'siness 

Ghetto-area  businessmen  In  a  number  of 
major  cities,  mostly  in  the  East  and  Mid- 
west, are  finding  themselves  frozen  out  of  fire 
and  casualty  Insurance  by  mass  cancelations 
of  policies,  higher  rates  and  refusals  to  renew 
protection. 

Knowledgeable  sources  say  the  Insurance 
industry  Is  ■immobilized"  by  fear  that  large- 
scale  rioting  win  erupt  in  major  urban  areas 
this  summer,  creating  huge  losses  from  fire 
and  vandalism.  The  Insurance  industry  has 
already  stlstained  more  than  $140  million  of 
losses  from  riot  damage  since  the  spring  of 
1967,  it's  estimated. 

The  clampdown  by  insurers  in  many  cases 
has  left  ghetto  business  concerns  unable  to 
continue  in  business.  "A  small  businessman 
has  to  have  proper  insurance  or  he  can't  do  a 
thing,"  notes  David  J.  Dykhouse,  commis- 
sioner of  insurance  lor  Michigan.  "No  one 
will  mortgage  his  property,  lend  him  money 
for  Inventory  or  any  of  the  normal  transac- 
tions necessary  to  be  in  business." 

mandatory    pool    tlRCED 

At  a  recent  conference  of  top-level  New 
York  state,  local  and  insurance  Industry  offi- 
cials on  the  growing  crisis.  New  York  State 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  Richard  E. 
Stewart  and  New  York  Mayor  John  Lindsay 
called  for  Immediate  Implementation  of  a 
mandatory  pool  for  writing  ghetto  fire  In- 
surance. Such  a  plan  has  been  authorized  by 
law  but  doesn't  take  effect  until  Sept.  10 — 
scant  comfort  to  Insurers  and  ghetto  resi- 
dents worried  about  another  "long,  hot  sum- 
mer." 

One  of  the  first  open  indications  of  the 
crisis  came  last  weekend  when  at  least  three 
states  disclosed  that  they  are  opening  exami- 
nations of  the  Royal-Globe  group  of  Insur- 
ance companies,  following  reports  the  British 
insurers  ordered  large-scale  cancellations  of 
property  and  business  policies  In  U.S.  cities 
that  have  experienced  or  may  be  targets  of 
racial  violence.  The  states  planning  investi- 
gations include  New  Jersey,  Kentucky  and 
Michigan. 

In  St.  Louis,  for  example,  a  local  Royal- 
Globe  agent  said  the  company  will  cancel  a 
$52.4  million  fire  insurance  policy  on  five 
public  housing  authority  projects  on  Aug. 
10  unless  It  can  get  other  insurance  com- 
panies to  assume  80 '7  of  the  policy.  The 
policy,  on  which  Royal-Globe  bid  a  year  ago, 
was  a  three-year  contract,  iiccording  to  the 
housing  authority. 

ROYAL-CLOBE     NOT     ALONE 

But  a  Wall  Street  Journal  survey  of  stale 
.tnd  local  insurance  commissioners  and  in- 
surance agencies  confirms  that  Royal-Globe 
Is  scarcely  alone  In  Its  efforts  to  minimize 
ghetto  area  risks.  In  Massachusetts,  for  ex- 
ample, C.  Eugene  Farnam,  state  insurance 
commissioner,  says  his  office  has  been  receiv- 
ing twice  (IS  many  complaints  as  a  year  ago 
about  cancellation  of  policies  and  refusal  to 
insure  businessmen  and  property-holders. 

Similarly,  cancellations  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  "are  reaching  serious  and  unprece- 
dented  proportions."    according    to    Herbert 
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Denenberg,  professor  of  property  and  liability 
insurance  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania's 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce. 
Mr.  Denenberg,  who  is  a  consultant  to  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Mayor  Walter  Washington 
on  insurance  matters,  estimates  there  were 
500  to  600  insurance  cancellations  In  the  dis- 
trict between  April  and  mid-June,  when  the 
last  estimates  were  made. 

And  in  the  five  weeks  before  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King's  assassination  in  early  April, 
Maryland's  insurance  commission  received 
only  .seven  complaints  of  cancellations.  In 
the  five-week  period  following  Rev.  King's 
death,  however,  complaints  jumped  to  76, 
and  in  the  ensuing  five-week  period,  com- 
plaints numbered  116.  "These  are  Just  the 
ones  we  hear  about,"  says  Newton  I.  Steers, 
Maryland's  insurance  commissioner.  "We 
know  there  are  many,  many  cancellations  for 
which  we  never  receive  a  complaint." 

The  Insurers  aren't  without  defenders. 
"It's  difficult  to  criticize  companies  who  have 
gone  into  the  inner  cities,"  says  one  state 
Insurance  ofTiclal.  "There  are  those  com- 
panies that  have  st.iyed  out  intentionally. 
No  one  seems  to  criticize  them." 

H.  Clay  Johnson,  president  of  Royal-Globe, 
notes  that  his  company  writes  about  3^.', 
of  property  Insurance  premiums  in  the  U.S., 
yet  it  sustained  $7.1  million  of  riot  losses 
over  the  past  year,  or  aboxit  5',  of  the  total. 
Moreover.  Mr.  Johnson  says,  Royal-Globe's 
program  of  'curtailment"  will  affect  le.ss 
than  10";.  of  the  company's  "center  city 
involvement." 

The  cancellations  by  Royal-Globe  and  oth- 
ers primarily  affect  mercantile  establish- 
ments— clothing  stores,  appliance  stores, 
liquor  outlets  and  other  retail  businesses. 
Particularly  affected,  according  to  many  state 
Insurance  commissioners,  have  been  owners 
of  buildings  that  house  a  number  of  retail 
stores.  If  a  fire  Is  started  in  one  of  the  stores. 
It  is  feared,  all  of  the  establishments  prob- 
ably would  go  up  In  flames. 

Higher  rates  often  price  businessmen  In 
high-risk  areas  out  of  the  market  for  in- 
surance altogether. 

DETROIT  MERCHANT'S  WOES 

Nathan  SrrUth,  a  Detroit  Negro  who  own.s  a 
chain  of  nine  laundry  and  dry-cleaning  shops 
that  do  mo'e  than  $175,000  of  business  an- 
nually, ch  j-ges  that  insurance  companies 
levy  "exori  Itant  rates"  on  ghetto  merchants 
as  a  matt'  r  of  policy.  Prior  to  last  summer's 
riots,  he  iays,  his  rates  were  $30  for  each 
$3,000  of  coverage  (he  had  about  $50,000 
worth) ,  b  It  now  he  pays  $90  for  each  $2,000 
of  coverag  and  "I  don't  get  any  protection  In 
case  of  a  d  11  disturbance." 

In  New  " 'ork  State  earlier  this  month,  fire 
Insurance  lates  rose  an  average  of  9.6%;  In 
New  York  ^ity.  rates  went  up  as  much  as 
28%  on  some  dwellings.  The  boosts  came  atop 
surcharges  of  2%  to  4'',  that  were  imposed 
last  spring  on  ghetto-area  fire  policies  for 
rlct  coverage,  but  didn't  affect  the  home- 
owners' package  ix>llcy,  which  includes  vari- 
ous types  of  property,  lire  and  liability  In- 
surance. 

Joseph  C.  Boggins,  executive  director  of  the 
insurance  board  of  Cleveland,  a  trade  associ- 
ation of  independent  agents,  al.so  notes  what 
he  terms  a  "disturbing"  trend.  "Many  com- 
panies are  offering  to  renew  (existing 
policies)  lor  much  less  coverage."  he  says. 
"Where  coverage  had  been  $100,000,  for  ex- 
ample, they  may  be  offering  to  cover  only 
$25,000  or  $,50,000.  That  means  an  agent  has 
to  scurry  around  among  other  compaiUes. 
and  he  meets  reluctance  from  them." 

TESTIMONY  OF  INSURERS 

Insurance  companies,  while  reluctant  to 
discuss  the  problem,  nonetheless  concede  it 
exists.  "We  obviously  aren't  going  to  solicit 
business  in  these  are.is  because  of  the  high 
risk  involved,"  says  a  spokesman  for  Con- 
tinental Insurance,  one  of  the  nation's 
leading  writers  of  lire  and  casualty  policies. 
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Adds  an  official  of  Maryland  Indemnity,  a 
small  Baltimore  insurer  that  has  been 
canceling  its  high-risk  policies  recently: 
"Everyone  is  doing  it,  lx)th  large  and  small 
companies." 

Tlie  Maryland  Indemnity  official  asserts 
that  U»e  April  riots  following  Rev.  King's 
death  touched  off  his  company's  cancella- 
tions. "We  simply  didn't  have  the  police  or 
military  protection  in  Baltimore."  he  .says. 
"When  this  happens,  it  leaves  the  insurer  out 
In  the  cold." 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
crisis  over  fire  and  casualty  insurance  isn't 
so  grave  in  .some  sections  of  the  country  as 
in  the  major  metropolitan  areas  of  the  Mid- 
west and  Northeast.  In  the  South  and  South- 
west, for  example,  relative  racial  calm  in 
urban  areas  has  encouraged  insurers  to  hold 
the  line  on  rates  and  policy  renewals. 

.^nd  in  California,  a  volunt.ary  industry 
pool  to  handle  high  risks  was  formed  at  the 
urging  of  the  department  of  state  tcillowing 
the  riots  in  the  Watts  district  of  Los  Angeles. 
The  group  tries  to  place  high-rise  applicants 
with  one  of  its  members.  If  -hat  isn't  pos- 
.sible,  the  contract  Is  assigned  to  a  particular 
company  but  is  reinsured  by  all  members  in 
tlie  pool  of  more  than  100  companies. 

Indeed,  such  assigned  risk  pools,  as  they 
are  called,  are  gaining  growing  favor  with  a 
number  of  states.  In  Missouri,  lor  example, 
the  state  division  of  Insurance  plans  to  in- 
troduce legislation  next  Jantiary  to  require 
all  property  Insurance  companies  operating 
in  the  state  to  participate  In  a  high-risk 
pool  that  would  handle  any  commercial  con- 
cern that  can't  buy  insurance  In  the  open 
market. 

The  Missouri  pool  would  operate  in  much 
the  same  way  the  asslgned-rlsk  pool  on  auto- 
mobile coverage  works  in  many  states — the 
Individual  or  company  petitioning  for  cover- 
age by  the  pool  would  be  assigned  to  an  in- 
surance company  lor  a  period  of  one  year  at 
a  standard  rate.  "We'd  like  to  see  the  insur- 
ance companies  do  this  voluntarily,  but  no 
one  wants  to  take  the  lead."  says  John  A. 
Sartorlus.  deputy  stiperlntendent  of  the  stat« 
insurance  division, 

HOW  PLAN  WOULD  WORK 

The  pooling  concept  would  receive  a  power- 
ful boost  from  a  Federal  reinsurance  proposal 
recently  approved  by  the  Senate  and  passed 
last  night  by  the  House  in  similar  form  as 
part  of  the  omnibus  housing  bill.  The  reinsur- 
ance provision  would  allow  the  Govern- 
to  underwrite  part  of  major  casualty  losses 
in  riot  areas;  in  return,  it  would  require  states 
and  insurance  companies  to  develop  plans 
giving  ghetto  property  owners  "fair  access"  to 
insurance  under  state  pooling  arrangements 

The  reinsurance  would  reimburse  an  In-  _ 
surer  for  losses  in  excess  of  an  amovint  the  in- 
surer agreed  to  bear  itself  under  a  contract 
with  the  Federal  reinsurance  agency.  States 
also  would  reimburse  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  a  small  percentage  of  the  losses 
within  their  borders. 

In  the  hearings  on  the  bill,  insurers  al- 
most unanimously  expressed  approval  of  such 
a  measure.  In  private,  however,  .some  show 
concern  that  the  "fair  access'  provision 
might  be  used  by  state  and  Federal  officials  to 
draw  insurance  companies  deeper  into  the 
ghettos  under  mandatory  state  pooling  plans 
While  pot  ;ntial  losses  would  be  limited,  prof- 
Its — if  any — would  suffer  by  comparison 
with  what  the  companies  could  be  earning 
el.sewhere,  industry  .sources  theorize. 

"Without  provision  at  the  state  level  for 
adequate  rates,  the  reinsurance  bill  wou'.J 
be  meaningle.ss."  asserts  Jacque  W.  Sammet. 
executive  vice  president  of  Contineiit^il 
Casualty  Co..  Chicago,  a  subsidiary  ui"  C'NA 
Financial  Corp. 

Mr.  Sammet  notes  that  the  company  is 
continuing  to  provide  coverage  "to  our  policy- 
holders" in  areas  where  riots  have  occurred 
He  adds,  however,  "As  a  minimum  lor  the 
insurance    Industrv    to    continue    10    provide 
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t  le 


riot  coverage,  passage  of 
ance  bill  and  approval  bj 
creases  for  riot  exposures 

Adds  C.  H.  Peterson, 
Casualty  Co.,  Baltimore 
ance  commissioners)    are 
Industry  to  support  a 
not  get  paid  for  It.  The 
needs  to  get  a  premium 
we're    sitting    on    a 
Casualty  Is  controlled  by 
Insurance  Co..  Houston 

A    HOLDING    AtrlON 

Much    effort    Is    being 
Insurance  in  force  during 
the    Federal    reinsurance 
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states  of  rate  In- 

I  re  mandatory." 
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expectlng  a  single 
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Maryland 

American  General 


f  »r 
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ilaced  en  keeping 
the  .summer  until 
plan    comes    Into 


play.    Some    critics    charg ;    Insurance    com 

•efiislng   to   renew 


panles   ixre   canceling   or 

ghetto   policies   so   that    tiielr   share   of   any 

mandatory  asslgned-rlsk  (  ools  set  up  by  the 

states  In  conjunction  wit 

gram  will  be  as  small  as  {  osslble. 

The  extent  of  the  can(  ellatlon  and  non- 
renewal problem  Is  dIJIlcii  It  to  determine.  A 
otudy  of  Insurance  practli  es  In  ghetto  areas 
of  six  major  cities  last  fall  ' 
riot  commission  found  th  it  14.4';.  of  ghetto 
bufilnese«»  that  were  unl  isiired  were  with- 
out coverage  because  of  e;  ncellatlons.  "That 
figure  must  be  consldera  )Iy  higher  today," 
says  the  Wharton  Schoo  "s 
who  headed  the  Insuranci 

Mr.  Dykhoxise.  Mlchlgai  .'i 
mlssloner,   estimates    that 


lO'o  of  the  $50  billion  cf  real  property  In 
Michigan  are  experlencln(  Uifflculty  obtain- 
ing Insurance  either  bees  use  they  are  con- 
sidered Impossible  risks,  4r  are  In  locations 
deemed  undesirable  by 
second  of  these  two  gdoups— "the  group 
everyone  wants  to  help,"  si  ys  Mr.  Dykhouse 
could  represent  as  mucl  as  $1  billion  to 
$2  5  billion  of  the  total  ^  [ichlgan  market 


Critics  note  that  ghetu 


losses  due  to  riots  or  cUll  disorders  have 
been  small  in  comparison  with  other  "cata- 
strophic" events  such  as  st  arms  and  the  huge 
continuing  losses  from  4<^can  marine  and 
auto  insurance. 

Indeed,   industry   flgurek   show   last   year's 
ftre  losses  for  stockholder 
which  do  most  of  the  fire 
ness  in  the  ghettos,  were  e  ^ual  to  about  60';. 
of  earned  premiums,  dow^  from  a  loss  ratio 
of  65.4' o  in  1963. 

By  contrast,  stockholde^owned  companies 
suffered  a  78  "c   loss  ratio 
marine   Insurance  and  a 
automobile  property  damage  liability  insur- 
ance, according  to  Best's  tnsiu-ance  Reports. 

Concedes  one  fire  insurer:  "We  could 
probably  live  with  our  KJsses  as  they  are.' 
But.  he  adds  quickly:  "tTie  problem  Isn't 
so  much  what  has  happened  as  what  will 
happen." 
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CHILDREN  LEARN  WHAT 
THEY  LDVE 


HUN. 


ANDREW  JACOBS.  JR. 

or    INDIA  Ha 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFtlESENTA'nVES 
Thursday,  JulyUl.  1968 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
are  excerpts  from  a  letter  sent  to  me  by 
Mrs.  Robert  A.  Rose,  of  Indianapolis. 
Ind.  The  letter  Is  too  beautiful  for  com- 
ment. Letter  follows: 

I,  too,  am  deeply  Interfcsted  in  preschool 
training  for  culturally  d  sadvantaged  chil- 
dren, having  served  as  a 
Indianapolis  Pre-School  C  inters  once  a  week 
for  two  years.  I  believe  firmly  in  the  Head 
Start  Program  as  do  you 
help    these   children.    In 


we  have  stressed  warm,  afl  ;ctlonate  love  and 


ind  felt  a  need  to 
lalslng  our   family 
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firm  discipline  tempered  by  love  and  under- 
standing and  respect  of  the  children's  feel- 
ings In  order  to  create  re.'^pect  and  self  dis- 
cipline and  self  control.  We  have  motivated 
them  to  do  the  very  best  they  are  capable  of 
doing  to  have  pride  in  themselves  and  their 
accomplishments.  Everything  children  do 
they  do  out  of  a  desire  to  please  and  out  of 
a  desire  for  approval.  If  they  are  rewarded 
by  acceptance  and  approval  they  seem  to  go 
forward. 

I  could  go  on  end  on  about  this  as  thoughts 
concerning  this  consume  me  during  every 
day.  as  this  above  all  else  is  my  primary  re- 
spon.siblUty — to  create  good,  thinking,  feel- 
ing intelligent.  Indvi.^trlous  children. 

We  live  by  the  Parents  Creed  which  I 
quote  below: 

"<IITI.DREN     l.EARN     WHAT    THET     LIVE 

■■(By   Dorothy    Law   Nolte) 
■  If   a   child   lives   with   criticism. 
He   learns   to  condemn. 
If  a  child  lives  with  hostility. 
He   learns   to   fight. 
If  a  child  lives  with  ridicule. 
He  learns  to  be  shy. 
If  a  child  lives  with  Jealousy, 
He  learns  to  feel  guilty. 
If  a  child  lives  with  tolerance. 
He  learns  to  be  patient. 
If  .1  child  lives  with  encouragement, 
He  learns  to  fetl  confident. 
If  a  child  lives  with  praise. 
He  learns  to  appreciate. 
If  a  child  lives  with  fairness. 
He  learns  justice. 
If  a  child  lives  with  security. 
He  learns  to  have  faith. 
If  a  child  lives  with  approval. 
He  le.Trns  t-o  like  himself. 
If     a    child     lives    with     acceptance,     and 

friendship. 
He  learns  to  find  love  in  the  World." 

We  extend  our  heartiest  best  wishes  for  a 
most  happy  holiday  season  and  for  a  Joyous, 
successful  New  Year. 
Sincerely. 

Phyllis  Rosk. 


NATIONAL  GUARD  OFFICER  RE- 
SIGNS COMMISSION  BECAUSE  OF 
ORDERS  DURING  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  RIOTS 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  12.  196S 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  AP 
newsstory  that  appeared  in  the  Green- 
wood Commonwealth  in  Mississippi: 

Pbotection     Results     in     Resignatioi^ 

Harrisonburg.  Va. — A  National  Guard  ma- 
jor general  says  he  resigned  his  commission 
because  of  orders  issued  troops  during  this 
year's  street  riots  in  Washington  and  Balti- 
more. 

Archibald  A.  Sproul,  53.  )the  last  com- 
mander of  the  29th  Infantiry  Division  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  says  he  ended  bis 
long  military  career  because  "I  will  have  no 
part  of  protecting  lawlessness." 

Sproul,  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  in 
retirement  ceremonies  last  month,  said  the 
riots  "were  lawlessness  under  the  protec- 
tion" of  the  police.  Army  and  National 
Guard. 

"Our  soldiers  were  not  only  told  that  they 
could  not  load  their  weapons,  but  they  were 
told  that  they  could  not  even  use  their 
rifles  as  clubs  to  protect  themselves  or  stop 
looting,"  he  said. 
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Sproul  told  a  civic  club  meeting  Wednes- 
day night  he  "felt  so  strongly  about  this 
and  about  the  orders  that  were  Issued  di- 
rectly from  Washington  to  all  troops  in  the 
United  States  that  I  resigned."  He  said  he 
could  have  stayed  on  for  another  10  years. 


UNITED  STATES  BU^'S  FRENCH 
GOLD? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISHNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 
Thursday.  July  11.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speakfr.  reports 
that  the  U.S.  bureaucrats  are  buying 
gold  from  France  are  preposterous. 

What  with  our  reported  deficit  in  bal- 
ance of  payments — and  the  French  v^ar 
debt,  plus  interest  owing? 

Quite  some  swap  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  guaranteeing  the  international 
bankers  gold  at  $35  per  ounce. 

I  include  the  report  from  the  Washing- 
ton Dally  News  for  July  1 1 : 
Shoe  Is  on  the  Other  Foot:    France  Now 
Sells  Gold  to  United  States 
( By  Robert  Dletsch) 

For  the  first  time  in  21  years.  France  has 
sold  gold  to  the  U.S. 

The  sale,  which  some  monetary  sources 
today  said  totaled  more  than  $75  million, 
was  linked  tn  President  Charles  de  Gaulle's 
economic  troubles  stemming  from  the  riots 
and  strikes  that  swept  over  France  In  May 
and  June.  The  trouble  upset  French  trade 
i'.nd  li. vestment  patterns  and  caused  a  drain 
of  more  than  $700  million  on  the  country's 
international  njoney  reserves. 

Two  weeks  ago.  it  was  revealed  that  France 
sold  about  $120  million  worth  of  gold  to 
Switzerland.  Italy,  Belgium,  West  Germany 
and  The  Netherlands.  France  also  borrowed 
$900  million  from  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

CONFIRMED 

The  gold  sale  to  the  U.S.  was  confirmed 
today  by  Government  sources.  It  came  about 
because  Gen.  de  Gaulle  wanted  to  beef  up 
his  dollar  holdings  to  meet  foreign  com- 
mitments. 

At  the  same  time.  It  was  learned  that 
France  has  agreed  to  Increase  its  currency 
"swap"  arrangements  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  by  $600  million.  These  arrange- 
ments, which  date  back  to  1962.  enable  the 
U.S.  to  draw  upon  foreign  currencies  in  ex- 
change for  rights  by  other  nations  to  draw 
upon  dollars  in  case  they  get  Into  a  financial 
bind. 

Since  1962.  the  Federal  Reserve — acting  on 
behalf  of  the  Government — has  entered  into 
$10  billion  worth  of  swap  arrangements  with 
most  major  free  world  countries.  No  physical 
transfer  of  monies  is  involved.  Just  the  right 
to  'swap^'  currencies  In  event  of  trouble. 

Over  the  years,  all  other  nations  except 
France  have  Increased  their  swap  arrange- 
ment commitments.  Up  to  now,  France  has 
been  almost  totally  indifferent  to  the  Ameri- 
can international  money  difficulties  as  re- 
flected in  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  def- 
icits. 

HEADACHES 

But  the  decision  by  Gen.  de  Gaulle  to 
augment  the  currency  "swap"  arrangement, 
and  his  recent  gold  sale  to  the  U.S..  reflect 
that  the  shoe  is  now  on  the  other  foot: 
France  herself  is  In  economic  and  money 
troubles. 

The  gold  sale  is  the  most  dramatic  of  Gen. 
de  Gaulle's  new  monetary  ventures.  When 
he  came  to  offlce  in  1958.  the  French  presi- 
dent set  about  deliberately  to  build  up 
France's   gold   reserves.   From   less   than   $2 
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billion  a  decade  ago,  they  had  risen  about 
$6  billion  Just  prior  to  the  riots  and  strikes. 
The  bulk  of  France's  gold  buildup  came 
at  the  expense  of  America's  gold  stocks  As 
France  accumulated  dollars  In  international 
dealings,  its  central  bank  exchanged  them  for 
U.S.  gold — at  the  agreed-upon  price  of  $35 
per  ounce.  From  1963  thru  1966.  these  oon- 
ver.^loiw  tot^iled  almost  $2  5  billion 


GOP  LAWMAKER  HITS  ADMINIS- 
TRATION FIREARMS  ENFORCE- 
MENT 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

K     MICHir.AN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  I  A  I  IVF.S 

Thursday.  July  11.  1968 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude a  statement  of  July  8,  1968,  by  the 
Republican  task  force  on  crime  en- 
titled, "Justice  Department  Losing 
Ground  Against  Racketeers."  and  one  of 
July  10  called.  "GOP  Lawmaker  Hits  Ad- 
ministration Firearms  Enforcement": 
GOP  Lawmaker  Hrrs  Administration 
Firearms  Enforcement 

Hep.  Barber  B.  Conable.  Jr  (R.-NY.i  a 
member  of  the  House  Republican  Task  Force 
on  Crime.  Tuesday  charged  the  Johnson 
Administration  with  failure  to  enforce  ex- 
isting firearms  laws.  He  told  his  House  col- 
leagues, "it  is  obvious  that  the  current  con- 
cern over  firearms  control  is  not  matched 
by  any  record  of  achievement." 

The  New  York  lawmaker  said  that  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938  and  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act  of  1934  give  the  Treasury 
Department  power  to  Investigate  firearms 
violations. 

"According  to  figures  furnished  to  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in  August.  1967. 
a  total  of  2294  criminal  cases  involving  vio- 
lations of  the  firearms  statutes  were  pre- 
pared by  Treasury  during  the  five  fiscal  years 
from  1963  to  1967." 
~"  Conable  noted,  however,  that  'ihe  At- 
torney General's  Reports  for  those  same  five 
years  Indicate  that  only  1192  federal  firearms 
prosecutions  were  undertaken  by  the  Justice 
Department.  Thus,  about  half  of  the  cases 
which  were  prosecutable  and  ready  for  trial 
in  view  of  the  Treasury  Department  resulted 
in  no  action  by  the  Justice  Department. 

"This  is  hardly  a  record  of  vlgoroiis  en- 
forcement," Conable  declared. 

Justice  Department  Losing  Groino  .^i;AtNs'T 
Racketfer.s 

Citing  conviction  figures  recently  released 
by  the  Department  of  Justice.  Rep.  Richard 
H.  Poff  (R.-Va.i.  Chairman  of  the  House  Re- 
publican Task  Force  on  Crime,  charged  to- 
day that  ■the  Johnson  Administration  ha.s 
admitted  and  now  i.s  demonstrating  substan- 
tially decreasing  etTectiveness  in  lighting  or- 
ganized crime"  and  called  upon  the  President 
to  "reconsider  his  \;n»1se  decision"  not  to  use 
.surveillance  against  organized  cnme. 

In  a  speech  delivered  on  the  House  Floor. 
Poff  said  that  the  Annual  RepHsrt  of  the 
Attorney  General  for  fiscal  year  1967  showed 
that  racketesr  convictions  by  the  lederal  gov- 
ernment last  year  were  19':  less  than  1966 
and  32'     less  than  the  peak  year  of  1964. 

■In  1965  the  Justice  Department  began  a 
sharp  de-emphasis  of  its  efforts  lo  combat 
organized  crime."  the  GOP  lawmaker  as- 
serted, 'and  the  results  ol  that  de-emphasis 
are  being  felt  now." 

He  cited  figures  previously  lurnlshed  a 
House  Committee  by  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Fred  Vinson  that  showed  that  organized 
crime  convictions  by  the  federal  government 
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reached  an  all  time  high  of  594  In  1964  There 
was  a  sharp  drop  to  410  In  1965  followed  by 
a  slight  rise  to  477  In  1966. 

Poff  then  noted  that  according  to  the  latest 
Attorney  General's  Report  a  further  decreitse 
in  convictions,  to  an  even  400.  took  place  in 
1967.  "Attorney  General  Ram.sey  Clark  has 
already  asses-sed  the  .sucres.s  of  the  Justice 
Department  in  ficrhtiiig  organized  crime  with 
the  observation  that  more  racketeers  'are  be- 
ing hurt  In  auto  accidents  than  by  the  gov- 
ernment'," Poff  s;iid,  ■and  now  the  figures 
bear  him  out." 

Poff  termed  the  President's  refusal  to  u.sc 
electronic  surveillance  ;igainst  organized 
crime  a  "de  facto  veto  "  of  part  of  the  crime 
bill  and  .=ald  that  the  decision  i.s  •all  the 
more  bewildering  and  distre.'-siiiK  In  light 
of  this  new  evidence  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment U  kwliig  ground  again.st  the 
racketeers  " 


ACTION  NEEDED  NOW  TO  LIMIT  EX- 
PORTS OF  NATIONAL  FOREST 
TIMBER  FROM  NORTHERN  CALI- 
FORNIA 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

-i     L.\LIKOBNIA 
I.\'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVE-S 

Thursday.  July  11.  1968 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Cahfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  morninc  a  fjroup  of  west- 
ern Congressmen  met  with  Secretai-y  of 
Ai^riculture  Orville  Freeman  concern- 
ing the  public  timber  export  problems 
which  we  face  in  northern  California. 

Basically,  we  urged  the  Secretai">-  to 
impose  on  the.se  California  areas  and 
other  resions  of  the  Pacific  Northwe.si 
not  now  covered  the  same  restrictions 
whicii  he  impo.sed  upon  the  export  of  na- 
tional forest  timber  thrown  in  western 
Oreaon  and  western  Washington. 

George  A.  Crait;.  manager  of  the 
Western  Lumber  Manufacturers,  Inc.,  an 
association  of  firms  that  buy  timber 
from  the  Government,  headquartered  in 
San  Franci.sco.  Calif.,  with  whom  I 
worked  very  closely  in  coordinating  this 
conference,  made  an  outstanding  pres- 
entation as  to  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  need  for  immediate  action. 
Mr.  Speaker,  .so  that  my  colleagues  may 
share  with  me  the  information  presented 
by  this  fine  expert  in  the  field  of  tim- 
ber management.  I  would  like  his  re- 
marks iiLserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 
Statement    Presented    to    the    Honorable 

Orville   L.   Freeman.   Secretary   of   .Agri- 
culture 

We  welcome  this  opponunily  lo  discuss 
the  public-timber-export  issue  with  you, 
because  we  know  that  our  objectives  are  the 
same:  the  harvest  of  national  forest  timber 
to  furnish  a  continuous  supply  for  the  use 
and  necessities  of  the  citizens  cf  the  United 
States. 

■you  iiavc  .Slid  that  this  will  require  a 
viable  domestic  wood-using  industry  and  to 
maintain  its  viability  it  is  essential  lor  the 
domestic  wood-using  industry  to  maintain 
capability  for  primary  manuiacturlng.  You 
have  found  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  public 
interest  lor  the  existence  of  tihs  industry  to 
be  eroded  away  through  loss  oi  available  raw 
material.  Similar  reasoning  is  basic  to  the 
40-year-old  requirement  that  .Alaskan  na- 
tional forest  timber  receive  primary  manu- 
facture there 

Our  purpose  today  is  to  convince  you  tlial 
you  should  complete  the  erosion  prevention 
Job  by  requiring  domestic  manufacture  for 
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all  national  forest  timber  lii  the  West,  other 
than  that  which  Is  found  to  be  surplus.  You. 
especially,  know  that  erosion  is  wasteful, 
costly  to  repair,  can  be  anticipated  and 
should  be  prevented  by  reasonable  action 
We  will  briefly  review  the  long-term  con- 
.siderations  and  the  tinreasonableness  of  the 
present  approach.  We  will  describe  the  early 
.symptoms  of  erosion  now  evident  iii  the 
uncontrolled  areas. 

Dr  H.  R.  Joseph.son.  the  Fore.si  Service's 
Chief  Economist,  said  late  last  year  that 
v,ithin  the  next  decade  or  so.  it  is  likely 
that  rising  demands  for  timber  products  iJi 
tlie  United  States  will  require  all  of  the 
iivailahle  cut  in  both  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  in  other  western  areas  He  predicted 
that  log  exports  will  be  in  more  and  more 
direct  competition  with  domestic  luanulac- 
ture  of  timber  product-s. 

Such  a  conclusion  i-;  reason.ibly  ba.scd 
upon  the  evident  necessities  of  citizens  ol  the 
United  Stales  for  more  housing.  By  1970  wp 
are  expected  to  need  annually  about  2  mil- 
lion new  housing  units  and  by  1980  about 
25  million  units  annually.  Compared  to 
14  million  board  feet  in  1962,  the  1980 
lumber  need  for  U.  S.  home  construction  Ls 
estimated  to  be  21  6  billion  board  feet.  The 
.ivailability  of  wood  for  domestic  use  will 
Kreatly  influence  the  cost  of  housing  lo  US. 
citizens. 

The  necessities  of  citizens  of  ilie  United 
suites  for  employment  outside  of  metropoli- 
tan areas  have  been  of  real  concern  to  you. 
A  variety  of  .social  problems  could  be  eased 
if  employment  opportunities  near  our  na- 
tional torests  covild  be  maintained  or  en- 
larged A  recent  Forest  Service  study  .showed 
that  every  exported  1.000  board  feet  of  I'jgs 
represents  a  loss  of  16  man  hours  of  employ- 
ment in  a  plywood  plant  or  8  to  10  hours  In 
;i  lumber  mill.  In  contrast,  employment  at- 
tributable to  exporting  is  only  3  man  hours 
per  1.000  board  feet,  and  mast  of  this  is  in 
metropolitan  areas.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  12,300  man  years  of  employment  were 
exported  from  the  lorest-product.s-b.Lsed 
communities  during  the  past  two  years. 

Thus,  there  should  be  no  doubt  thai  over 
the  long  term  practically  all  of  the  av.iil- 
able  western  national  forest  timber  will  be 
essential  for  the  use  and  necessities  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  Now  let  us 
consider  the  Immediate  needs  of  our  citizen.* 
for  domestic  primary  manufacture  of  .such 
timber. 

In  recent  years,  the  Forest  Service  hp.-? 
been  compiling  an  annual  summary  of  tini- 
i>er  -sale  accomplishments.  That  summary 
includes  one  table  listing  data  for  42  west- 
ern national  forests  "where  sawtimber  de- 
mand-supply relationships  are  critical."  Thi.^ 
cla.ssification  was  made  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice a»x)ut  five  years  ago. 

The  situation  in  these  42  national  i.>rfc.-,t.s 
is  even  more  critical  today.  The  allowable 
cut  limit  lor  these  42  national  forests  for 
the  three  most  recent  fiscal  years  for  which 
reports  are  available  (FY  1965-67)  -.otaled 
23.2  billion  board  feet.  In  the  same  period, 
the  Forest  Service  sold  24  7  billion  board  feet, 
and  the  industry  harvested  25  1  billion  buard 
leet. 

Less  than  one-third  of  these  42  naiioiiai 
forests  having  a  critical  timber  supply  were 
included  in  the  list  of  those  lor  which  you 
established  requirements  for  primary  manu- 
facture in  April  ol  this  year.  On  11  of  these 
national  forests  in  Forest  Service  Region.^  1 
and  4  in  the  States  of  Idaho,  Montana  and 
Washington  the  harvest  lor  domestic  man- 
ufacture in  the  three  fiscal  years  totaled  lOd 
million  board  feet  more  than  the  allowable 
cut  for  that  period.  All  of  these  forests  are 
outside  of  the  area  of  pre.sent  limitations. 

Twelve  of  the  critical  foresus  are  in  Cali- 
fornia Two  of  these  are  adjacent  to  Oregon 
national  loiesis  where  the  requirements  lor 
domestic  manufacture  applies.  All  of  the  438 
million  board  feet  annually  available  on  ihe 
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Six  Rivera  and  Klamath 
California  are  needed  local 
year  period  cited  earlier, 
operators  have  harvested 
cent  of  the  allowable  cut 
yet  all  of  It  Is  presently 
to  Japan. 

iSome  of  the  current 
from  the  two  California 
located    in    the    Siskiyou 
National  Forests  of  Oregon, 
lually  edge  Into  California 
lowable  cut  limit  of  367  ni 
Of   this   total,  363  million 
receive  primary  mnnufactu^e 
states:    only  4  million  feet 
export. 

The  reasons  for  such  a  dl 
for  these  four  forests  are  n 
believe  that  the  two  Callfoi^l 
eta   and   nil    of    the   other 
forests  outside  of   the  area 
trols  should  have  requirem  ; 
manufacturing  established 
iis   used    for    those    within 
forests  receiving  some  con 
tlal  if  we  ore  to  meet  our 
of  furnishing  a  continuous 
for  the  uacnnd  necessities 
the  United  States. 

You  have  said  that  v/hen 
dence  is  available  that  seri 
developing  that  are  clearly 
export  trade  In  a  locality 
piirt  In   giving  prompt 
tending   the   primary   man 
ment.   We   believe   that   botfi 
and  short-term  need  for 
ture  of  national  forest  tun 
dent  if  the  objectives  of  in 
are  to  be  met.  It  would  a 
that  Justifiable  restrictions 
one  area  will   autonuiticall 
move  to  other  ;ircas  where 
do  not  exist. 

It   would   seem   unrenson; 
qvtire   that   there   t>e  a  lUsto 
ing  established   from   these 
fore  restrictions  are  Impost^ 
are   In  a  highly  mobile  poi 
do    not    have   commltmen 
capital   investments   in   pla; 
nlty  obligations  to  meet  pa 
injury    to    our    established 
action   Is   taken  appears 
We    hope    that   it   will    not 
make  that  injury  permanei 
cedure   under   which   the 
for  the  injury  to  occur  and 
that  continued  exports  are 
areas  where  the  injury  has 

We  wish   to  devote  the  r 
presentation  to  reporting  s 
toms  of   the   growth   of   t 
export   disease.   However,   a 
would   like   to  emphasize   t 
believe  there  should  be  no 
a  history  of  Injury  before 
tlon  Is  taken. 

California    is    an    obvlou 
porters,  since  it  is  located 
of  water  as  Alaska   from   w 
ment  prohibits  the  export  i 
logs,  British  Cohitnbla  froii: 
not    be    exported    from    pu 
they   are   surplus,   and   wes 
western  Washington  where 
requirements    for    primary 
rational   forest  timber.  Th 
ture  in  California  is  cu 
rather   rapid   change, 
from  California  to  Japan  in 
of    this   year    totaled   30 
which  was  360  percent  of 
quarter  of  last  year.  The 
reported  that  more  than  2 
chasers  of  national   forest 
export    national    forest    log 
year. 

Logs   .ire  shipped   to  Jap^ 
eight    northern    California 
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these  ports  are  expanding  their  facilities  In 
anticipation  of  a  much  enlarged  volume  of 
log  shipments  to  Japan.  The  Port  of  Sacra- 
mento Is  receiving  about  100  truck  loads  of 
logs  per  day. 

Immediately  to  the  east  of  the  Port  of 
Sacramento  Is  the  Eldorado  National  Forest 
where.  In  the  three  fiscal  years  1965-67.  the 
locally-dependent  Industry  harvested  30  mil- 
lion feet  more  than  was  sold- and  exceeded  the 
allowable  cut  by  15  million  board  feet.  The 
Forest  Service  reports  that  a  firm  with  export 
contracts  has  purchased  five  of  seven  sales 
offered  on  the  Eldorado  National  Forest  this 
spring.  The  exporters  have  also  been  active 
In  driving  up  prices  on  other  sales. 

One  of  the  Eldorado  sales  was  bought  for 
four  times  the  appraised  value  of  the  timber. 
With  the  help  of  a  log  exporter,  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  has  sold  two  units  at 
bid  rate.s  that  were  nearly  three  times  the 
appraised  value.  The  overbids  In  those  two 
rases  were  $25  42  and  $26  92  per  thousand 
board  feet.  Operators  in  the  north  coast  area 
of  California  report  that  the  prices  of  export 
logs  are  $15.00  to  $20.00  above  what  the 
average  mill  can  afford  to  p.^y. 

The  Inevitable  consequences  of  the  ex- 
portation of  national  forest  timber  from 
northern  California  ore  evident  to  many  In 
that  State.  The  Issue  has  been  examined  by 
the  California  State  Board  of  Forestry,  the 
Northern  California  County  Supervisors  As- 
sociation, the  Boards  of  Supervisors  of  at 
least  10  individual  counties,  the  California 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  others. 
They  have  all  concluded  that  the  govern- 
ment should  act  now  to  require  primary 
manufacture  of  all  national  forest  timber 
that  Is  not  found  to  be  surplus  for  the  use 
and  necessities  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 
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BREATH  OF  FRESH  AIR 


from  at  least 
jKjrts     Some    of 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INDIANA 
IN  niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11.  1968 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  legislation 
to  set  up  air  pollution  standards  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  been  exten- 
sively wcrlied  on  by  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate District  Committees  and  particu- 
larly by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
I  Mr.  GuDE  J ,  the  author  of  the  bill  passed 
by  the  House.  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
tlie  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  edi- 
torial that  appeared  in  the  WashinRton 
Post,  July  6,  1968,  on  this  subject.  The 
editorial  follows: 

Breath  I'l  Fresh  Are 

At  last  It  app>ears  that  the  District  is  to 
receive  authority  Irom  Congress  to  establish 
and  enforce  air  pollution  standards  for  every. 
IhiiiK  from  cars  to  Incinerators.  The  Senate 
and  House  have  both  passed  pollution  legis- 
lation, and  the  Senate  District  Committee 
is  working  ou  the  ditfereuces  In  the  two  bills. 

While  the  Intent  of  both  bills  Is  praise- 
worthy, we  urge  tiial  liie  Committee  concur 
with  the  specifics  of  the  House  bill,  sponsored 
by  Representative  Gude  of  Maryland,  rather 
than  Its  own.  The  Senate  bill  calls  lor  the 
formation  of  an  Air  Pollution  Control  Board 
which.  OS  the  city's  regulatory  agency,  would 
be  a  virtually  autonomous  group.  Mr.  Gude's 
bill,  on  the  other  hand,  is  moi-e  In  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  city's  governmental 
reorganization.  It  would  place  the  regulatory 
agency  under  the  direct  authority  of  the 
Mayor.  The  city  Is  already  replete  with  auto- 
nomous agencies  which  go  about  their  work 
as  If  the  new  District  government  did  not 
exist.  To  add  yet  another  Independent  agency 
to   that  catalogue   could   only   tend   to  en- 


cumber the  coordination  of  administrative 
operations  In  the  city  Instead  of  streamlining 
them. 

In  any  case,  the  authority  to  reduce  the 
levels  of  contaminants  In  the  air  we  breathe 
should  provide  welcome  relief  for  what  Is  now 
an  Increasing  hazard  to  the  health  of  Wash- 
ington's oil  izens 


July  12,  1968 


ECONOMIC  COLUMNIST  J.  A.  LIV- 
INGSTON WRITES  ON  GOLD 
VERSUS  THE  DOLLAR 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25.  1968 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eco- 
nomic columnist  J.  A.  Livingston  has 
written  a  perceptive  series  of  articles  on 
the  international  monetary  i)roblem.  Be- 
cause it  .states  tlie  position  of  pold  clearly. 
I  include  Mr.  Livingston's  tliird  article: 
Gold  Wii  l  Be  Master  of  Man  Unless  Man 
Is  Ma.steb  of  Gold 
(By  J.  A.  Livingston) 

A  little  statistical  detective  work  discloses 
that  Germany  and  Great  Britain  were  the 
two  American  allies  In  the  London  gold  pool 
that  did  not  tap  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  part 
of  their  recent  losses. 

From  January  through  March  the  US. 
poured  $900  million  of  gold  Into  a  futile 
effort  to  hold  the  price  down  to  $35  an  ounce. 
In  addition.  $282,500,000  went  to  these  liiir 
pool  members: 

Belgium $'J5,  000,  000 

Italy 184.000.000 

The  Netherlands  .-. 48.500.000 

Switzerland 25.000,000 

Moreover.  Belgium  Increased  Its  gold  store 
by  $32  million  and  Italy  by  $25  inllllon  in 
April,  rresumably.  this  came  from  the  US. 

These  gold  takings  epitomize  the  dilemma. 
the  tension  in  the  international  monetary 
.system.  The  finance  ministers  and  central 
bankers  of  the  world  want  to  move  forward — 
by  evolution — into  the  "paper  gold"  epoch. 

They  have  voted — as  have  the  directors 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMP)  — 
for  the  creation  of  Special  Drawing  Riehts 
(SDRs)  as  a  supplement  to  bullion.  Tliey 
don't  want  to  precipitate  a  crisis  by  forcing 
the  US  off  gold,  but  .  .  . 

At  a  meeting  of  central  bankers,  one  of 
the  most  ardent  advocates  tf  SDRs  declared: 
"Gold's  not  important." 

A  colleague  held  up  a  bank  report:  "If  gold 
is  so  unimportant,  why  did  you  recently  In- 
crease your  holdings?" 

"I  had  to — for  domestic  reasons.  I  had  l>jO 
many  dollars. '' 

Gresham's  Law  is  working:  "Bad  money 
drives  out  good  money — cheap  money  stays  in 
circulation,  dear  money  goes  into  hiding." 

The  dollar  has  become  "cheap  money."  for 
these  reasons: 

1  Jewelers.  Industrial  users,  hoarders  and 
speculators  have  been  paying  more  tlian  $40 
an  ounce  for  gold  In  the  free  market.  The 
monetary  price — at  $35 — is  cheap  vis-a-vis 
the  supply-and-demand  price. 

2.  The  amount  of  monetary  gold  Is  virtually 
frozen  at  $40  billion.  The  newly  mined  gold — 
at  $35  ai>  ounce — was  more  than  absorbed  in 
both  1966  and  1967  by  Jewelers.  Industrial 
users,  hoarders,  and  speculators.  Output  is 
falling  and  demand  rising — especially  In 
industrial  applications. 

Furthermore,  the  gold  pool  nations  have 
declared  that  tiie  "existing  stock  of  monetary 
gold  Is  sufficient."  Eventually,  it  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  "paper  gold."  Therefore,  they 


"no  longer  feel  It  necessary  to  buy  gold  from 
the  market." 

Gold  comprises  about  65  per  cent  of  worm 
monetary  reserves  of  $70  billion  plus. 

Central  banks  hold  about  $38  billion  In 
gold:  about  $18  billion  in  U.S.  dollars:  about 
$7  billion  In  British  pounds;  about  $2  billion 
in  miscellaneous  currencies.  Including  dol- 
lars; and  over  $6  billion  In  claims  on  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  And  the  IMF 
holds  about  $2  billion  In  gold.  Thus,  there's 
$40  billion  of  gold  In  the  monetary  system. 

So  put  yourself  In  the  role  of  a  central 
banker.  You  have  debts  to  pay.  You  hold  gold, 
dollars.  IMP  reserves  and  have  borrowing 
power.  Would  you  use  your  gold? 
No.  you'd  behave  like  the  French! 
When  economic  paralysis  battered  the 
franc.  France  first  tried  currency  swaps.  IMP 
borrowings  and  arrangements  with  the  Bank 
for  International  Settlements.  Yet  France 
had  the  second  largest  pot  of  gold  in  the 
western  world— more  than  $5  billion.  It 
could  spare  some.  Even  President  de  Gaulle 
obeys  Gresham's  Law! 

Despite  the  FHB— friends  hold  back — ."Ign 
on  the  US.  gold  supply.  It  will  decline.  This 
is  true  even  If  the  US.  brings  Its  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  down  to  zero,  even  if  It  gets 
Into  surpltis. 

Nations  ^-Ith  deficits  to  the  U.S.  will  avoid 
paying  In  gold.  Tliey'll  borrow  dollars.  Some 
nations  with  surpluses  won't  be  able  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  get  more  gold. 
They'll  cash  dollars. 

SDRs  ^-111  be  similarly  C.reshamlzed.  Cen- 
tral bankers  will  pay  them  out  in  lieu  of 
gold. 

Says  Jullen-Plerre  Koezul.  senior  vice 
president  for  Europe  of  the  First  NaUonal 
City  Bank  of  New  York  and  a  former  of- 
ficial of  the  Bank  of  France: 

"Gold  has  become  the  cheapest  thing  In 
the  world — the  only  thing  that  hasn't  gone 
up  In  a  generation." 

Wall  Street  Inclines  toward  this  argu- 
ment. Since  1960,  gold  shares  have  increased 
two-and-one-hall  times  as  much  as  the  600 
stocks  In  the  Standard  &  Poor's  index  (see 
cliart.)  Since  1934,  the  monetary  price  of 
gold  has  stayed  put.  but  the  cost  of  Uvlng 
has  advanced  155  percent,  silver  360  percent, 
copper  345  percent. 

And  here's  a  confounding,  Gilbert  &,  Sul- 
livan paradox:  A  rise  In  the  monetary  price 
of  gold  would  make  it  less  precious.  It  would 
make  central  bankers  more  willing  to  hold 
dollars  and  SDRs.  It  would  diminish  the 
force  of  Gresham's  Law.  It  would  take  pres- 
sure off  the  dollar. 

Why?  Because  at  $40,  or  $45.  or  $50,  or  $60, 
gold  would  lose  Its  scarcity  vaJue.  Produc- 
tion would  rise.  There'd  be  a  double  plus — 
more  ounces  times  a  higher  price.  Specula- 
tors would  look  elsewhere  for  quick  gains: 
"Gold  won't  go  up  again  for  another  genera- 
tion." 

Yet  the  $36  price  Is  as  arbitrary  as  the 
$20.67  price  which  preceded  It.  Who  knows 
what  might  have  happened  In  the  Interim  \I 
central  bankers  hadn't  bought  gold  In  the 
intervening  years  and  thus  insulated  Its 
price  from  the  bufletlngs  of  svipply  and 
demand? 

Custom  warrants  "paper  gold."  Look  at  the 
back  of  a  one.  five,  or  ten-dollar  bill.  In  1963. 
Congreea  authorized  In  God  We  Trust "  on 
paper  money.  God  can  use  help. 

U.S.  money  Is  fiduciary  money— faith  In 
the  government  that  prints  It.  And  tliis  Is 
true  of  the  mark,  the  franc,  the  guilder,  the 
pound.  They're  worth  what  is  printed  on 
them  and  what  people  will  pay  for  them, 

Ditto  monetary  reserves — dollars.  ix>unds. 
IMP  credits.  When  central  bankers  hold  dol- 
lars, they  express  faith  that  the  P>reeldent 
and  Congress  wiil  finally  ^et  the  U.S.  Budget 
under  control  and  reduce  the  nation's  per- 
sistent payments  deficit. 

"Paper  gold"  has  distinct  advantages  over 
bullion.  It  will  be  managed. 

Supply  will  be  created  by  plan.  It  won't 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

depend  on  accident — Soviet  gold  sales,  profits 
of  South  African  gold  mines,  the  whmis  aiid 
woes  of  tpeculaU-rs  in  London.  Zurich  and 
the  Far  E;vst. 

And  "paper  gold"  vi-lU  have  "eyes  "  Its 
creators  and  u.sers  will  see  that  It  is  neither 
over-issued  nor  mistised.  They'll  watch  what 
happens  as  it  happens.  They'll  study  exports 
and  imports,  tourist  Intake  and  outgo,  cap- 
ital iTivestment  abroad,  and  other  balance- 
of-payments  sympton-is  of  each  SDR  country. 
There'll  be  multilateral  surveillance  aaid  pro- 
tection— all  for  one  and  one  for  all. 

A  rise  in  the  price  of  gold  would  work 
contrarily.  It  would  benefit  only  those  \iho 
hold  gold.  It  would  not  create  reserves- -year 
by  year  and  by  plan.  It  would  not  correct  tlie 
U.S.  deficit.  It  would  Impose  no  discipline. 
It  would  merely  give  the  U.S.  more  rope. 

Gold's  monetary  usefulness  predated  mod- 
ern statistics,  fiduciary  currency  and  the 
memory  tube. 

"Paper  gold"  puta  responsibility  for  the 
management  of  money  where  it  belongs — on 
tliose  who  issue  and  manage  it. 

No  wonder  Sir  Leshe  O'Brien,  governor 
of  Uie  Bank  of  England,  s;iys : 

"An  Increase  in  the  price  of  gold  would 
be  a  calamity  oiily  less  serious  than  the 
collapee  of  the  present  system  in  chaos." 

It  would  "put  off  for  many  years  evolution 
iiway  from  dependence  on  gold  toward  crea- 
tion of  a  new  reserve  asset." 
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Eastern  Consenatory  of  Music  in 
Roselle,  N.J.,  and  who  performed  many 
times  at  the  New  York  Met.  The  New 
Jerseyites  who  work  with  this  memorial 
theater  have  created  a  lasting  tribute  to 
Anne  Dixon  as  well  as  a  living  monu- 
ment for  the  peoi^le  of  Elizabeth, 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  REVOLUTION 
IN  ASIA 


THE  ANNE  STEVENSON  DEXON 
OPERA  THEATER 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALUGHER 

OF    NEW    JtRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11,  1968 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  SiJeaker.  the 
people  of  Elizabeth,  N.J..  are  vei-y  fortu- 
nate In  having  among  them  a  group  of 
highly  dedicated  and  highly  talented 
musicians  who  have  brought  the  wonders 
of  the  opera  to  tliis  city.  These  nonpro- 
fessional musical  artists  have  created 
the  Anne  Ste^•enson  Dixon  Opera  The- 
ater. ■While  the  theater  Is  nonprofit  in 
oijeiation,  the  Intangible  profits  It 
garners  for  the  Elizabeth  community  are 
tmly  immeasurable. 

The  group  was  formed  in  Februarj*  of 
this  year;  since  that  time,  its  members 
have  devoted  their  time  and  energies 
to  bringing  the  marvels  of  a  great  musi- 
cal form  to  many  people  v^ho  might  not 
otherwise  have  had  the  opportimity  to 
view  one  of  these  great  stage  events. 
Moreover,  the  Anne  Dixon  Theater  pro- 
vides the  welcome  chance  for  many 
young  pet^le  to  become  interested  and 
Involved  in  a  wondrous  musical 
experience. 

Of  course,  the  theater  has  had  the 
usual  difficulties  of  a  self-supporting  or- 
ganization. Lack  of  fimds  has  hindered 
some  of  the  plans  but  none  of  the  spirit 
in  tlie  companj-.  The  leaders  of  the 
group — Miss  Lea  Ames.  Miss  Bart>ara 
Keane,  and  Mr.  John  Dearey — are  deter- 
mined to  make  their  project  succeed. 
They  have  started  a  "dollar  for  culture" 
campaign  to  raise  funds  for  their  autumn 
production.  It  is  my  hope  tliat  the  people 
of  tlie  community  will  lend  their  support 
to  this  campaign. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Anne  Stevenson 
Dixon  Opera  Theater  honors  the  memory 
of    the    great    lady    who    foimded    the 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT.  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  11,  1968 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  J'Jly 
1968  Issue  of  Foreign  Affairs  there  is  a 
very  excellent  article.  "Tlie  Agricultural 
Revolution  in  Asia,"  by  Lester  R.  Brown. 
Because  it  merits  consideration  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  before  acting  on  Uie 
foreign  aid  bill,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  submit  certain  portions  of  tiiat 
article  for  inclusion  in  the  Concressional 
Record,  as  follows: 

TilE    AGUICULTt;RAI,    REVOLUTION     IJJ     AslA 

As  of  mid-1968,  both  the  food  situaiiou 
and  food  production  prospects  in  Asia  have 
changed  almost  beyond  belief.  The  Phlhp- 
])ines  Is  self-sufficient  lii  its  staple  food.  rice. 
li  r  the  first  time  since  1903.  Uan.  with  a  sub- 
blanlial  expansion  In  wheat  acreage,  is  actu- 
ally a  net  exporter  of  wheat  this  year.  Cey- 
.  ,n's  rice  harvest  climbed  13  percent  aljove 
■aie  previous  record,  as  It  both  expanded  the 
area  under  cultivation  and  raised  yields. 

Pakistan's  wheat  crop,  harvested  In  April 
and  May,  Is  estimated  to  be  30  percent  aljove 
tlie  prevlotis  record.  So  is  India's.  The  toutl 
Indian  loodgralu  crop,  olHcially  esUmaU-d  at 
100  million  tons,  is  up  32  percent  from  List 
yeax's  drought-depressed  levels  and.  more  im- 
jxirtantlv.  up  12  percent  from  tlie  previous 
record.  Good  veather  has  helped  boost  the 
harvest  ou  tlie  Indian  subcontinent  this  year, 
but  increases  above  the  previous  record  are 
ho-gely  the  results  of  solid  technological  prog- 
ress— more  efficient  varieties,  more  fertilizer 
and  better  farm  practices. 

Wliat  has  caused  this  remarkable  turn- 
about? One  factor  Is  new  political  commit- 
ments at  the  top  in  several  countries.  Short- 
( iianging  agriculture  is  no  longer  either  fea.=l- 
b.e  or  fashionable.  This  new  pohtical  climate 
lias  led  to  firm  aUocatlons  of  budgetary  and 
foreign-exchange  resources.  India,  for  exam- 
ple. Increased  Its  budget  for  agricultural  de- 
velopment by  one-third  In  1966-67:  it  is  now 
using  the  equivalent  of  nearly  one-fifth  of  its 
forciRU-exchange  earnings  V)  Import  fertil- 
izer and  raw  materials  for  manufacturing 
fertilizer.  Turkey's  imports  of  fertilizer  may 
make  up  the  largest  single  item  in  overall 
imports  this  year,  exceeding  for  the  lirst 
time  petroleum  and  petroleum  products.  The 
availabihty  of  fertilizer  In  Pakistan  Is  twice 
that  of  two  years  ago  and  several  times  that 
of  1960:  it  is  expected  at  least  to  double  again 
by  1970. 

Many  governments  wliich  heretofore  ne- 
glected agrictUture  have  been  encoviraged 
10  give  agriculture  a  higher  priority  by  lliC 
"Short-tether"  policy  of  the  United  States, 
whereby  food-aid  agreements  are  of  short 
duration  and  renewal  depends  on  local  effort 
and  performance.  The  overall  scarcity  of 
foodgralns.  particularly  rice,  in  many  Asian 
countries  increased  prices  to  the  point  where 
It  suddenly  became  very  profitable  for  large 
numbers  of  farmers  to  use  ferUllzer  and 
other  modern  Inputs. 

While  some  factors  contributing  to  the 
t.-ikeoflr  in  agncnltnre  are  of  recent  origin, 
others  have  been  long  In  the  making.  The 
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agricultural  Infrastructure  li 
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JUSTICE— SOVIET  STYLE 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREfeENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1,.  1968 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr 
tide  In  the  Washington 
reads:      "Russian    Church 
Marxist  Contacts."  and 
statement: 

Metropolitan    Nlkodim, 
member  Russian  Orthodox 
World  Council  of  Churches' 
said     here    today     that     dli 
Christians  and  Marxists  Is  "i 
an  ideological  point  of  view 

The  article  continues: 
"But  if  we  say  dialogue  m^iis 
for  Justice  and  peace,"  the 
man  told  a  press  conference, 
possible  but  in  my  country 
place." 
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of  the  terms, 


"justice  and  peace",  as  t  ley  are  inter- 
preted by  the  Soviets.  These  leaders 
might  well  explore  the  t  i^pe  of  justice 
being  accorded  inhabitant ;  of  tlie  Soviet 
Union  as  recorded  in  varipus  documents 
which  have  found  their  wi  ly  to  the  West. 
In  an  article  from  Lonion,  the  Lon- 
don Observer  writer,  A  ichael  Bour- 
deaux,  reports  the  content  of  documents 
describing  the  treatment  meted  out  to 
some  of  those  who  pract  Ice  dissent  In 
the  U.S.S.R.  Appearing  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  of  July  11,  1  he  Bourdeaux 
article  entitled,  "Rellj  ious  Protest 
Leader  Supports  Jailed  Writers  in  Rus- 
sia," raises  many  questi<  ns  as  to  the 
quality  of  justice  in  the  S  >viet  Union. 
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Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  the 
above-cited  material  for  inclusion  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
July  11.  19681 
Condemns    Closed    Trials — Religious    Pro- 
test  Leader    Supports   Jailed   Wrfters   in 

RU.SSIA 

(By   Michael   Bourdeaux  i 

London. — Document.s  which  have  Just 
reached  the  West  reveal  that  the  religious 
protest  movement  In  Russia  has  found  a  new 
champion  and  Is  aligning  Itself  with  the 
movement  in  support  of  Jailed  writers. 

The  new  champion  of  religious  protest  is 
Boris  Talantov.  a  former  mathematics 
teacher  in  his  60b,  who  has  been  savagely 
a'tacked  In  the  press  of  the  Kirov  region  for 
his  defen.se  of  the  rights  of  Russian  Orthodox 
Christians. 

Talantov's  spirited  reply  to  these  charges 
is  contained  In  a  remarkable  series  of  docu- 
ments which  have  Just  reached  me  In  Lon- 
don. One  of  the  documents,  signed  by  nearly 
200  Baptists  from  Kiev,  reports  that  one  of 
the  tnost  influential  leaders  of  the  Baptist 
reform  movement.  Oeorgl  Vlns,  who  was  Im- 
prisoned In  1966  for  urging  relaxation  of  the 
laws  on  religion.  Is  being  "worked  to  death" 
in  a  labor  camp  in  the  Urals  and  denied 
medical   treatment. 

Other  documents  have  been  written  by 
.Archbishop  'Vermogen,  who  was  forcibly  re- 
tired from  office  In  1966  for  trying  to  halt 
Oovernment  control  of  parish  life  and  for 
opposing  the  forced  closure  of  churches.  He 
has  repeatedly  demanded  that  the  Patriarch 
.should  reinstate  him. 

Talantov's  appeal  Is  of  jn'eat  Importance, 
because  It  covers  a  wider  range  than  any 
other  protest  document  which  has  yet 
reached  the  West.  His  name  tlrst  became 
known  in  1966.  when  he  was  one  of  12 
signatories  to  an  open  letter  to  the  Patriarch 
of  Moscow  setting  out  in  careftil  detail  the 
exact  nature  of  the  persecution  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Church  which  had  recently  been  carried 
out  in  the  Kirov  Diocese.  500  miles  northeast 
of  Moscow.  This  resulted  In  the  closure  of 
over  half  the  churches  there. 

The  letter  was  published  in  Paris,  and.  al- 
most Immediately.  Metropolitan  Nlkodim. 
he.id  of  the  external  relations  department 
of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  told  a  press 
conference  in  London  that  no  credence 
should  be  attached  to  It  because  it  was 
anonymous.  The  BBC  broadcast  this  remark 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Talantov  heard  It. 

On  March  19,  1967.  he  wrote  to  the  Patri- 
arch, confirming  that  he  was  the  sole  author 
of  the  letter  In  question,  though  he  had 
the  genuine  support  of  others.  Talantov  said 
he  was  being  Interrogated  by  the  KOB 
(Secret  Police) ,  at  the  very  time  Metropolitan 
Nlkodim  was  In  London  claiming  that  he  was 
"fictitious." 

His  letter  to  the  Patriarch  reveals  the  depth 
of  the  split  now  visible  between  the  official 
administration  of  the  Orthodox  Church  In 
Moscow  and  certain  of  the  faithful. 

Talantov  says  that  Nlkodim's  "deceit" 
makes  him  "unworthy  to  bear  the  high  of- 
lice  of  Metropolitan  In  the  Orthodox  Church." 

It  should  be  said  that  there  are  people  In 
the  West  who  believe  that  Nlkodim,  who  is 
presently  attending  the  meeting  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  In  Sweden,  is  a  sincere 
Christian,  doing  his  best  for  the  church  in 
conditions  of  extreme  difficulty.  But  attacks 
have  been  made  against  him  continuously 
since  he  rose  to  prominence  in  1961. 

The  son  of  a  priest,  Talantov  lost  both  his 
father  and  brother  In  concentration  camps 
and  has  twice  lost  his  Job  as  a  teacher  be- 
cause of  his  religious  convictions.  Since  1958 
he  has  devoted  his  main  energies  to  defend- 
ing the  rights  of  Christians,  and  we  now 
know  that  only  a  small  part  of  what  be  has 
written  has  reached  the  West. 

Talantov  condemns  the  practice  of  holding 
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closed  trials,  as  a  result  of  which  people  are 
sent  to  prison  camps  because  of  their  personal 
convictions.  He  strongly  supports  the  appeals 
of  Pavel  Lltvlnov  and  Larlssa  Daniel  on  behalf 
of  the  Imprisoned  ^Titers,  OInzburg,  Galans- 
kov  and  their  associates.  Others  had  led  the 
way  by  signing  some  of  these  appeals,  but 
this  is  the  first  time  that  a  specifically  reli- 
gious document  cites  the  ca.«e  of  the  writers 
In  further  support  for  his  demand  for  Jus- 
tice, Talantov  refers  to  an  appeal  sent  last 
year  by  the  relatives  of  imprisoned  Baptists- 
a  vital  fact  In  estiiblishlng  a  link  between 
these  strands  of  protest.  It  Is  still  too  early  to 
s.iy  that  they  sire  "coalescing."  but  common 
ground  has  now  been  firmly  established  be- 
tween supporters  of  the  Imprisoned  writers, 
the  Baptists,  and  the  Orthodox  reformers, 
which   Is   an   entirely   new   feature   of  Soviet 

SlK-lpI  V. 


THE    LAW    AS    IT    RELATES    TO    ME 


HON.  ED  REINECKE 

fiK    CALIKORNIA 

IN  ^  ME  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  11,  196S 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  thi.s 
year,  as  in  past  years.  I  was  proud  to 
sponsor  an  essay  contest  for  junior  high 
and  senior  high  school  students  In  Cali- 
fornia's 27th  Congressional  District. 

The  theme  of  my  1968  essay  contest 
was  "The  Law  as  It  Relates  to  Me."  Five 
outstanding  essays  were  selected  by  the 
faculties  of  each  junior  and  senior  high 
school.  Tlien  a  citizen's  committee  chose 
the  k>est  essays  in  the  jimior  high  divi- 
sion, and  the  senior  high  division.  Mrs. 
Kenneth  Weitzel.  news  editor  of  the 
Glendale  Independent,  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  judges  committee. 

Top  winners  who  received  special  en- 
graved plaques  were  Linda  Jones,  age  16. 
of  North  Hollywood  High  School,  for  the 
senior  high  sch(X)l  division,  and  Rebecca 
Peters,  age  12,  Juniper  School,  Palmdale. 
for  the  junior  high  school  division. 

A  special  and  honorable  mention  award 
was  voted  to  Mark  Marcus,  age  14,  from 
the  Byrd  Jiuiior  High  School,  North 
Hollywood. 

Other  first  place  winners  at  participat- 
ing schools  who  received  plaques  were: 
Linda  McDonald,  age  18,  Canoga  Park 
High  School;  Jan  Spears,  age  13,  Almon- 
dale  Sch(x>l;  Kit  Campion,  age  13,  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes:  Brenda  Pinley,  age  14. 
Hughes-Elizabeth  Lakes  Union  School: 
Debbi  Dorsey,  age  14,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  Junior  High  School;  Christine 
Nolte,  age  13,  St.  Catherine  of  Siena 
School  of  Reseda;  John  Koltz,  age  14. 
Francis  Parkman  Junior  High  of  Wood- 
land Hills:  Diane  Flshman.  age  13,  Mount 
Gleason  Junior  High  of  Sunland;  James 
Roletti,  age  14,  St.  Patrick's  School; 
Michael  Roper,  age  14,  Park  View 
School;  Jeff  Garcia,  age  12,  Joshua  of 
Lancaster;  Brent  Woodworth,  age  14, 
Millikan  Junior  High  Scliool  of  Sherman 
Oaks:  Laurie  Neilson,  age  14,  Wilsona 
School  cf  Lancaster;  and  John  Drago- 
vits,  age  13,  Charles  Evans  Hughes 
Junior  High  of  Woodland  Hills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  include  the  prize-wirming  essays 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  because  I 
believe  these  fine  yoimg  students  should 
be  commended  for  their  efforts.  I  hope 
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my  distinguished  colleagues  will  find  the 
following  essays  as  Interesting  as  I  have: 

The  Law   and  Its  Relation  to  Me 
(By  Rebecca  Peters,  age  12,  Palmdale,  Calif., 

junior   high   school   division    winner,   4th 

annual  cltlze:.  essay  contest) 

There  are  many  types  of  laws.  From  the 
beginning  of  time  there  have  been  laws.  For 
example,  laws  that  govern  our  universe  such 
as  the  law  of  gravity  and  the  laws  of  sur- 
vival. Though  they  have  not  always  been 
acknowledged  as  laws,  they  are  still  neces- 
sary for  our  existence. 

This  is  also  true  of  the  laws  that  govern 
our  own  country.  For  we  could  not  exist 
as  a  people  or  as  individuals  without  laws. 
From  the  time  that  man  began  to  band 
together,  he  found  it  necessary  to  set  rules 
of  conduct.  From  that  point,  as  the  bands 
of  people  grew,  it  became  necessary  to  make 
and  enforce  laws  for  the  protection  and  well- 
being  of  all  the  people.  This  basically  is  the 
beginning  of  all  laws  of  human  relationship. 

My  relationship  to  the  law  is  really  my 
relationship  to  other  people.  My  respect  for 
the  law  is  a  direct  result  of  my  reepect  for 
the  rights  of  others.  Whether  these  laws 
are  national,  state,  school,  or  home,  they 
should  be  for  the  happiness,  well-being,  and 
protection  of  the  many  people  they  affect 

When  we  disobey  a  l.-xw,  we  may  be  en- 
dangering ourselves  as  well  as  others.  So  my 
relationship  to  the  law  Is  direct — my  obe- 
dience to  the  law  is  protection  and  well- 
being  for  myself  as  well  as  for  others. 

It  was  in  my  home  that  I  first  began  to 
learn  there  was  a  right  and  a  wrong.  The 
respect  1  have  for  the  laws  of  my  country  and 
for  the  rights  of  other  people  were  developed 
from  the  respect  I  must  show  to  my  parents 
and  the  rules  they  have  set  for  me. 

The  rules  that  my  parents  make  for  our 
family  help  me  to  develop  my  own  person- 
al standards  and  prepare  me  for  my  life  as 
an  adult. 

Beginning  at  home  and  with  my  own  per- 
sonal standards,  basis  for  all  other  laws  I  en- 
counter are  formed.  All  of  our  lives  we 
wUl  encounter  laws.  Tbe  more  we  learn  to 
abide  by  these  laws  the  happier  our  lives 
win  be. 

The  Law  as  It  Rixates  to  Me 
(By  Linda  Jones,  age  16,  senior  high  school 
division  winner,  fourth  annual  citizen  essay 
contest) 

A  member  of  any  organization  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  regulating,  supporting,  and 
conforming  to  Its  rules  and  regulations.  In 
return,  he  receives  privileges  and  benefits 
promised  to  those  who  belong.  The  same  ap- 
plies to  any  member  of  a  society.  If  he  expects 
to  be  allowed  to  live  and  function  freely  he 
must  be  willing  to  comply  with  its  rules  and 
regulations — the  law. 

The  law,  as  established  by  our  society.  Is 
a  "two-way"  system  and  can  only  be  effective 
and  successful  if  both  sides  accept  their  re- 
sponsibility to  the  other.  The  law  Is  respon- 
sible for  the  protection  of  all  citizens  and 
regulating  their  activities  for  the  benefit  and 
safety  of  all  concerned.  On  the  other  hand, 
each  and  every  person,  regardless  of  race,  age, 
political  or  social  status,  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  obeying,  supporting,  and  respecting 
the  law  to  allow  for  its  proper  function.  The 
law  works  in  the  behalf  of  the  people  and 
they  must  and  should  work  in  its. 

If  people  lived  isolated  from  one  another, 
laws  would  be  unnecessary.  They  would  rely 
on  their  own  moral  laws  to  govern  their  ac- 
tions. However,  when  people  choose  to  live 
together  in  a  community  situation,  their  lives 
constantly  affect  one  another.  The  law  Is 
needed  to  settle  conflicting  Individual  stand- 
ards and  offer  protection  from  those  who 
refuse  to  adhere  to  the  established  standards. 
This  is  essentially  how  the  law  relates  to  me. 
For  if  I  want  to  be  a  part  of  this  community, 
this  country,  and  this  world.  I  must  respect 
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and  obey  the  law.  whether  It  be  on  a  local, 
federal,  or  International  level. 

People  often  complain  at>out  the  law  and, 
ill  a  sense,  are  "biting  the  hand  tliat  feeds 
them."  It  feeds  them  important  ingredients 
necessary  for  a  well-run  society  such  as  pro- 
tection, organization,  security,  unity,  and 
freedom.  AlUiough  some  believe  the  law  de- 
tracts from  our  freedom.  I  feel  it  helps  pre- 
serve it.  First,  lawlessness  would  bring  mass 
chaos.  Also,  we,  as  members  of  society,  have 
the  freedom  to  make,  change,  or  protest  any 
rules  of  that  society. 

Another  manner  in  which  the  law  relates 
to  each  individual  is  not  only  a  responsibility 
in  obeying  it.  but  also  in  establishing  and  en- 
forcng  It.  Just  becau-^e  a  law  is  p.^ssed  and  is 
in  printing.  It  does  not  mean  it  Is  effective. 
Each  individual  should  see  to  it  that  It  is 
carried  out  In  action  as  well  as  words.  Other- 
wise, it  is  useless  and  meaningless. 

Another  way  In  which  the  law  pertains  to 
me  is  that  I  should  utilize  the  freedoms 
established  by  our  nation's  founders.  For 
example,  all  laws  passed  aren't  necessarily 
good  or  Just.  Therefore,  by  using  my  right 
to  question,  protest,  demand,  or  repeal  a  law 
I  am  actively  accepting  my  role  ns  a  member 
of  society  and  at  least  making  an  attempt  to 
contribute  to  the  betterment  of  my  life  and 
the  lives  of  my  fellow  man. 

In  conclusion,  if  we  want  to  live  in  this 
society  we  must  be  willing  to  comply  with  its 
.standards  and  accept  the  regulations  that 
we.  ourselves,  have  established.  And,  in  turn, 
society  will  accept  us. 


THE  COMMUNITY  SELF-DETERMI- 
NATION ACT— A  LEGISLATIVE 
PROPOSAL  JOINTLY  DEVELOPED 
BY  REPUBLICAN  CONGRESSMEN 
AND  CORE 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 


OF    Nrw    TORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  11.  1968 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
four  Republican  Members  of  the  House 
joined  with  the  Director  of  CORE,  in  a 
press  conference  announcing  the  intro- 
duction of  milestone  legislation  designed 
to  foster  meaningful  economic  oppor- 
tunity for  those  Americans  bypassed  by 
our  contemporary  affluence.  This  effort  is 
the  product  of  months  of  work.  The 
CORE  staff,  together  with  these  Repub- 
licans, have  developed  a  comprehensive 
bill  which  offers  significant  hope  to  the 
poor  among  us.  This  product  stands  as 
evidence  that  men  of  good  will  working 
together  can  find  solutions  to  the  major 
social  problems  which  plague  our  coimtry 
in  this  era.  For  the  convenience  of  our 
colleagues,  I  ask  that  the  text  of  our  joint 
statement  be  included  as  a  part  of  this 
statement.  It  is  as  follows: 

Roy  Innis,  Acting  National  Director  ol  the 
Congress  on  Racial  Equality  (CORE),  and 
Congressmen  Charles  E.  Goodell  (R-NY), 
Thomas  B.  CurUs  (R-Mo).  William  B.  Wld- 
nall  (R-NJ)  and  Robert  Taft,  Jr.  (R-O), 
today  announced  the  introduction  of  major 
new  legislation  for  the  development  of  urban 
and  rural  communities.  They  said  that  a 
massive  campaign  to  enlist  broad  bipartisan 
sponsorship  Is  underway.  Their  statement 
follows : 

"During  the  past  four  years  much  has  been 
learned  about  the  Federal  Government's  War 
on  Poverty — enough  we  think,  to  support 
three  Important  conclusions, 

■  I,    The    Federal    povernment    cannot   en- 
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courage  genuine  independence  and  decision 
making  at  the  community  level,  and  at  the 
same  time  hold  the  purse  strings,  pay  the 
salaries  and  compose  tlie  regulations,  any 
more  than  it  could  manage  the  private  enter- 
prise system  by  centralized  State  planning. 
"2.  Anti-poverty  programs  have  not  drawn 
the  poor  into  the  American  economic  system 
as  earners,  producers,  owners  and  enue- 
preneurs. 

"3,  For  a  meaningful  national  effort,  the 
residents  of  local  communities  must  acquire 
the  ownership  of  productive  resources,  con- 
trol the  profite,  and  make  the  decisions  af- 
fecting their  own  environment  and  lives — 
the  only  way  to  develop  stable  and  creative 
communities. 

"It  Is  clear  that  our  nation  must  continue 
its  efforts,  public  and  private,  to  offer  genuine 
economic  opportunity  to  what  has  been 
called  the  'nation  within  a  nation' — those 
who  today  are  effectively  outside  our  produc- 
tive American  economy. 

"But  It  is  equally  clear  that  a  fundamen- 
tally new  and  different  approach  must  char- 
acterize governmental  efforts. 

"That  approach  must  be  based  on  private 
local  initiative  and  control,  not  government 
paternalism. 

"It  must  be  based  on  multiplying  the  ef- 
fects of  self-help,  not  distributing  endless 
and  minimal  benefits. 

"It  must  be  based  on  bringing  the  aspir- 
ing poor  into  the  American  economic  system 
as  producers,  earners  and  owners,  not  on  en- 
cumbering that  system  to  provide  govern- 
ment benefits  lo  those  who  might  be  earn- 
ing their  own  way. 

It  must  be  based  on  gradual  disappear- 
ance of  government  assistance  and  subse- 
quent individual  and  community  profit  and 
control,  not  perpetual  non-profit  operation 
and  dependence  on  government  regulations 
and  expenditures. 

"It  must  be  based  on  the  need  for  creating 
community  stability  and  social  and  economic 
progress,  not  perpetuating  the  fragmenta- 
tion and  leadership  vacuum  of  the  poor 
neighborhood. 

"It  must  be  based  on  widespread  citizen 
participation,  not  meaningless  role-playing 
by  self-styled  and  band  picked  leaders  wu^h 
little  indigenous  support. 

"It  must  be  based  on  generating  in- 
digenous leadership  for  positive  goals,  not 
simply  for  demanding  continuing  govern- 
ment action. 

"The  ideas  of  Republicans  and  of  CORE 
may  not  coincide  In  some  areas,  but  It  now 
appears  indisputable  that  in  the  area  ot 
building  economic  power  and  capital  owner- 
ship in  poor  communities,  we  have  much 
in  common.  While  others  have  been  talk- 
ing, we  have  been  acting.  Many  voices  have 
been  raised  suggesting  the  proper  form  of 
this  new  approach.  For  months  CORE'S  pro- 
gram specialists  have  worked  to  outline  leg- 
islation. Republican  legislative  experts  have 
been  concurrently  developing  a  fimilar  ap- 
proach. Now  we  have  Joined  in  producing 
legislation.  Yesterday  a  preliminary  version 
of  that  legislation  was  Introduced  by  Con- 
gressmen Goodell.  Wldnall.  Curtis  and  Taft. 
•'We  believe  that  for  America,  and  especially 
for  the  presently  disadvantaged  people  of 
urban  and  rural  communities,  this  is  a  very 
significant  and  promising  coincidence  of  con- 
cept and  coojjeration. 

"This  morning  the  key  leadership  from 
national  CORE  and  Republican  legislative 
experts  met  to  complete  the  final  refine- 
ments. Agreement  on  those  refinements  has 
been  achieved. 

"Tomorrow  a  letter  will  go  out  urging  every 
Member  of  Congress  to  sponsor  this  legis- 
lation. 

"We  are  also  transmitting  the  legislation 
to  the  Senate  suggesting  that  they  consider 
a  similar  effort  in  that  body. 

"The  legislation  would  authorize  the  crea- 
tion  of    Community   Development   Corpora- 
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tlons    (CDCs)    chartered    Ar    the    people    of 


urban   and   rural   areas   of 
high  unemployment. 
"The  CDC  Is  organized  ai 


corporation,     not     a     chai  itable     nonprofit 


iigency.  Its  stockholders  nr 


self-defined  urban  or  rurtiL  comniunlty  area 


low   Income   and 


a  stock  business 


the  people  of  a 


Dver-16  residents 
\^^tts.  Initiative 
would  come  not 
from  the  people 
older  would  have 


ranging  In  size  from  5000 
up  to  the  size  of  Harlem  ot 
for  the  formation  of  a  CDC 
from  the  government  but 
of  a  community.  Each  stockl 
one  vote  In  the  affairs  of  lY.  f  corporation  re- 
gardless of  the  number  of  sl  iires  held  Shares 
of  stock  could  be  obtalnec  ihroxigh  sweat 
equity'  as  well  as  cash  paym  nl 

■  The  functions  of  the  CEf;  are  principally 
two:  to  finance,  acquire 
productive  business  enterprfce  located  In  the 
community,  and  to  use  the  iroflts  from  such 
enterprise  to  finance  Its  owi  educational  and 
social  service  programs  In  the  community. 
Thus  the  CDC  (through  a  I  usiness  Manage- 
ment Board,  created  to  Insii  ale  business  de- 
cisions from  Ill-informed  :  ;ockholder  pres- 
sures) would  exercise  the  Ights  associated 
wltb  Its  .stock  holdings  lii  a  conglomerate 
family  oj  .subsidiary  corpo  \tlons.  Initially, 
most  of  these  would  be  cons  imer  and  service 
corporations:  later  an  lncr<  islng  proportion 
would  be  engaged  In  mnniaacturlng. 

"From  the  earnings  genirated.  the  Busi- 
ness Management  Board  wuld  repay  loans 
and  debts,  and  reinvest  lU  additional  busi- 
ness opportunities.  The  (  nrnlngs  then  re- 
maining would  be  transfi  rred  to  the  CDC 
Board  of  Directors,  for  a  Imlnlstratlve  ex- 
penses and  for  the  CE  rs  neighborhood 
service  programs  such  as  y  >uth  eniployment, 
reireatlon,  basic  educatl(^n  and  training, 
home  ownership  and  credltl^oun.sellng,  fam- 
ily planning,  day  care  ceiters  for  working 
mothers,  etc.  Eventually,!  when  the  CDC 
agreed  to  waive  the  tax  Advantages  under 
this  act.  It  could  dlstrlbulelup  to  50';  of  Its 
earnings  ;is  dividends  to  Ita  stockholders. 

"To  ensure  the  avallablll  y  of  capital  for 
conwnunlty  business  enteq  rises,  the  legis- 
lation authorizes  the  es  Abllshment  by 
CECs  of  community  dev  lopment  banks 
(CDBs),  analogous  to  Fed  ral  L«ind  Bank 
Associations  and  Produclloi  Credit  Associa- 
tions, under  the  supervlsic  \  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency.  Tl  b  main  purpose 
of  these  banks,  which  wo\  Id  operate  only 
within  the  community  area.  Is  to  make  loans 
to  CDC  subsidiaries  to  flna  ice  business  ac- 
quisition and  operation.  Th  <  capital  for  the 
CDBs  would  come  from  the  CDC.  Interested 
organl2!atlons,  churches,  et(  .  and  from  the 
sale  of  debentures  on  the  p  Ivate  market.  A 
special  reserve  fund,  compoi  ed  of  the  excess 
earnings  of  the  Federal  Ri  serve  Banks,  as 
needed.  Is  established  to  sc  ure  the  deben- 
tures upon  their  maturity.  T  he  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  authorized  to  )uy  non-voting 
stock  in  a  CDB,  but  it  Is  n  it  contemplated 
that  this  authority  would  b  used  except  In 
extraordinary  cases,  and  tl  en  only  within 
amounts  specified   in  appro  iriatlons  acts. 

"A  United  States  Commun  ty  Development 
Bank,  similar  to  the  Domes  Ic  Development 
Bank  sponsored  by  a  grou]  of  Republican 
Senators,  is  created  In  modlf  Hi  form  to  serve 
its  a  secondary  institution  f  r  CDBs.  and  to 
make  loans  and  provide  ass  stance  in  areas 
where  no  CDB  Is  in  operation.  The  US  CDB 
would  discount  CDB  notes!  and  loans  and 
would  market  their  bonds  lin  consolidated 
issues.  Just  as  the  Pederil  Intermediate 
Credit  Banks  do  for  PrAlucllon  Credit 
Associations.  J 

•'TAX    PROVISIO   IS 

•The  bill  also  contains  seferal  tax  amend- 
ments: 

•"First,  income  tax  rates 
are  liberalized  to  permit 
through  of  earnings  to  th 
corporate  subsidiaries. 

"Second,    various    provlslAis 
ognitlon,  recapture,  deprecis    ion  and  credits 
are  Included  to  encourage  p  ivat€  businesses 


:ind    provisions 

a    larger    flow- 

CDC   from   Its 

lor    nonrec- 
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to  enter  Into  'turnkey  agreement"  with  a 
CDC.  under  which  the  private  company  would 
b\illd  a  productive  facility  in  the  community, 
train  local  management  to  take  over  as  Its 
own  management  is  withdrawn,  and  sell 
the  completed  operating  facility  to  the  CDC. 
"'Third,  a  provision  encourages  employee 
profit  sharing  trusts  to  develop  direct  owner- 
ship of  the  stock  of  an  associated  company, 
and  to  distribute  current  earnings  after  ex- 
penses as  :i  motivational  Incentive  to  em- 
ployee beneficiaries. 

""COST 

"Preliminary  cost  estimates,  based  upon 
the  expected  number  of  CDCs  to  be  formed, 
their  size  and  location,  and  the  businesses 
engaged  in.  and  adding  in  the  Initial  Federal 
capitalization  of  the  US  CDB.  Indicate  that 
the  total  Federal  budget  cost  In  FY  1970 
and  FY  1971  will  average  under  $1  billion 
yearly.  Over  time,  this  Investment  should  be 
recovered  through  Increased  tax  revenues 
from  new  economic  tlevelopment.  Assuming 
enactment  in  early  1969,  FY  1969  expendi- 
tures would  Involve  only  a  tew  million  dol- 
lars for  startup  expenses. 

•'This  new  legislation  Is  not  addressed 
solely  to  the  black  community  but  also  to 
the  itsplrlng  poor,  urban  and  rural  of  all 
colors  and  tongues. 

•'It  offers  no  certain  answer  to  the  deep 
and  vexing  problems  our  nation  faces. 

"Perhaps  no  Member  of  Congress.  Repub- 
lican or  Democrat,  and  no  organization  or 
group,  win  find  themselves  in  complete 
agreement  with  Its  more  than  180  pages  of 
provisions, 

"Additional  refinements  can  and  will  be 
made. 

■'We  know  that  action  is  urgently  needed, 
action  to  help  those  now  excluded  from  their 
full  share  in  our  national  life,  to  achieve 
ownership  and  control  of  productive  prop- 
erty, to  earn  increased  economic  secvu"lty,  to 
build  stable,  orderly  -ind  progressive  commu- 
nities, to  broaden  their  opportunity  for 
choice,  to  work  and  strive  along  with  their 
fellow  citizens  to  create  a  stronger,  more 
iinlfled,  more  confident  America. 

"With  the  Introduction  of  this  legislation, 
we  i>elleve  that  the  groundwork  for  respon- 
.sible  action  will  at  least  have  been  laid.' 
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BERKELEY  LEASED  HOUSING 
PROGRAM 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or    CALiroRNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11.  1968 

Mr,  COHELAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  an  ex- 
citing experiment  is  paying  dividends  in 
Berlceley.  Calif.  I  am  referring  to  the 
HUD-sponsored  program  of  leased  hous- 
ing which  makes  clean,  livable  low-rent 
housing  available  at  rents  that  meet  a 
family's  ability  to  pay.  This  program  un- 
der the  local  supervision  of  the  Berkeley 
Redevelopment  Agency  has  now  been  in 
opei'ation  for  3  months  in  Berkeley. 

The  community  and  the  participants 
have  been  enthusiastic  in  describing  the 
program,  using  such  terms  as  "great," 
'•wonderful.'  and  "very  satisfying." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  share  a 
recent  article  in  the  Berkeley  Gazette, 
which  describes  the  rewarding  impact  of 
this  program  in  Berkeley,  and  I  insert  it 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
[From  the  Berkeley  Gazette,  June  22,  1968) 
Berkelcy's  "Grkat"  Leased  Housing 
(By  George  Cantt 

"It's  great"    .   .   .   "Wonderful"   .  'Very 

satisfying. ' 


Tenants,  landlords  and  the  Berkeley  Re- 
development Agency  are  all  expressing  satis- 
faction with  the  city's  leased  housing  pro- 
gram, now  more  than  three  months  old. 

Thomas  Cook,  head  of  the  program  by 
which  tenants  live  In  housing  suitable  to 
ihetr  lamlUes  and  the  pocketbooks.  said  re- 
cently that  the  program  Is  going  "very  well." 

As  of  this  week,  the  agency  has  leased.  Im- 
proved and  rented  out  107  units  throughout 
the  city.  They  also  have  25  more  presently 
being  brought  up  to  the  strict  health  and 
occupancy  standards  of  the  federally  backed 
program. 

"One  aim  of  the  program."  .says  agency 
publicity  director  Barbara  Bell.  Is'  the  non- 
concentration  of  low-income  families  in  one 
area  We  are  sticking  with  this  aim  whenever 
Hnanclally  fcislble." 

Another  aim  Is  to  provide  decent  housing 
at  equitable  rent  costs.  Steering  away  from 
the  Institutionalized  low  income  housing  de- 
velopment atmosphere,  the  Leased  Housing 
Program  has  negotiated  with  owniers  >>r 
apartment  houses  and  private  houses. 

Using  locally-adapted  federal  guidelines  for 
cost  and  value,  the  agency  and  the  landlord 
agree  on  a  rent  figure.  (The  rent  for  a  three- 
•toedroom  house,  for  example,  may  not  exceed 
a  certain  amoiuit  The  figures  for  all  sizes  of 
apartments  and  houses  are  based  on  local 
cost  of  living  and  rent  figures.) 

After  a  liuidlord  has  signed  a  rental  agree- 
ment with  the  Housing  Authority,  the  apart- 
ment Is  checked  to  assure  that  it  measures 
up  to  city  health  and  safety  standards.  If  u 
Is  not,  It  is  repaired. 

When  the  unit  Is  ready  for  occupancy,  the 
Leased  Housing  office  picks  a  tenant  from  the 
applicants  It  has.  The  tenants  are  picked  on  a 
first-come-tirst-served  basis  in  whatever 
category  the  house  Is. 

A  five  member  family  would  not  be  selected 
to  live  In  a  one  room  apartment:  neither 
would  a  single  senior  citizen  be  selected  to 
live  m  a  three-bedroom  house.  Each  house 
IS  rented  to  a  family  which  can  best  use 
Its  space. 

When  the  tenant  is  in  the  house,  he  pays 
whatever  portion  of  the  rent  his  Income  and 
financial  commitments  will  allow. 

A  man  with  a  wife  and  four  children, 
making  $85  a  week  but  living  in  a  $175  a 
month  house,  might  pay  less  than  $100  a 
month  in  rent. 

The  balance  of  the  rent  is  paid  by  the 
Leased  Housing  Program,  from  its  95  million 
federal  grant. 

Periodically  the  man's  ability  to  pay  will 
be  checked  by  the  agency.  If  he  has  been  laid 
off,  his  portion  of  the  rent  will  be  altered 
accordingly;  if  he  has  been  awarded  a  raise  in 
pay,  it  will  be  changed  to  reflect  his  ability 
to  pay  a  greater  portion. 

The  program  was  initiated  because  the  city. 
In  1966,  discovered  that  some  4.000  Berkeley 
families  were  living  In  apartments  either  be- 
low community  standards,  or  t(X)  highly 
priced  for  what  was  provided  and  what  the 
tenant  could  pay. 

To  remedy  this  the  city  council  created  the 
Housing  Authority  and  authorized  It  to  re- 
quest Federal  funds  for  the  Leased  Housing 
Program.  The  funds  came  through  this  year. 

Tenants  in  the  program  are,  in  many  cases, 
ecstatic  over  the  fact  that  an  exorbitant  rent 
Is  no  longer  hanging  over  their  heads;  that 
their  families  now  have  a  decent  amount  of 
space  to  live  In;  and  that  they  may  now  use 
their  incomes  for  family  needs. 

"My  new  apivrtment  is  Just  wonderful,'" 
says  Mrs.  Leala  Conway,  a  widow  who  now 
lives  at  1612  Parker  St. 

"I  really  love  it.  It's  much  cleaner  than  my 
old  place.  That  one  was  nice  but  it  Just 
wasn't  kept  up.  And  the  rent  was  $125.  Now 
I'm  paying  $61.10  and  that's  much  better. 
I  can  sleep  at  night." 

Mrs.  Conway,  who  works  as  a  domestic, 
said  her  10-year-old  son  Henry  recently  told 
her  he  "Just  loves"  their  new  place. 

Another  tenant,  Mrs.  Eddie  Edwards,  .said 
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her  new  home  at  1629  6th  Street  Is  "really 

•We  all  have  our  own  privacy.  The  kids 
have  their  own  room  and  my  husband  and 
I  have  our  own  room.  In  our  old  place  we 
only  had  one  bedroom— now  we  have  thrce^ 

"We  reallv  love  it.  You  couldn't  ask  for 
anything  better,"'  she  beamed  The  Edwards 
have  been  In  a  leased  housing  program  house 
for  three  months. 

The  Edwards'  landlord  Is  a  San  Francisco 
police  officer  named  Troy  Dangerfleld.  The 
police  community  relations  specialist  and 
Berkeley  property  owner  expressed  pleasure 
with  the  program. 


ARE   YOU  ON  THE   INTERDISCIPLI- 
NARY ENVIRONMENTAL  TEAM? 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

(Jl     VIBOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11,  1968 
Mr  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  July 
1968  issue  of  the  American  Engineer 
magazine,  pubhshed  by  the  National  So- 
ciety of  Professional  Engineers,  contains 
an  article  dealing  with  the  role  of  the  en- 
gineer in  environmental  quality  control 
which  I  recommend  to  all  persons  and 
groups  interested  in  Federal  programs 
relating  to  environmental  problems. 

The  article,  entitled  "Are  You  on  the 
mterdisciplinaiT  Environmental  Team?' 
was  written  by  former  Senate  staff  mem- 
ber William  D.  Patton,  now  legislative 
counsel  for  the  National  Society  of  Pro- 
fessional Engineers,  with  an  accompany- 
ing comment  by  Representative  Edward 
A  Garmatz.  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. ,        _,   , 

In  the  article  Mr.  Patton  reviews  Fed- 
eral environmental  programs  and  finds 
that  the  "interdisciplinary  team"  ap- 
proach—that is,  utilization  of  the  com- 
bined talents  of  a  wide  range  of  dis- 
ciplines—sociologists, economists,  law- 
yers, psychologists,  and  physical  scien- 
tists, as  well  as  planners,  architects,  and 
engineers — is  a  major  trend  in  such  en- 
vironmental projects  as  highways,  pollu- 
tion control,  housing,  waste  disposal, 
noise,  dams,  and  so  forth. 

Engineers,  he  concludes,  must  recog- 
nize and  adjust  to  this  trend,  or  run  the 
risk  of  being  replaced  by  those  who  do. 
Our  colleague  Edward  A.  Garmatz, 
from  his  vantage  point  as  chairman  of 
the  House  committee  that  handles  leg- 
islation deaUng  with  oceanography,  em- 
phasizes that  the  "interdisclplmary 
team"  approach  is  essential  to,  and  ■will 
be  used  in,  our  Nation's  exploration  and 
development  of  the  oceans'  depths. 

The  article  is  written  for  engineers  but 
In  my  opinion  Its  basic  thesis  applies 
equally  to  all  disciplines  and  professions 
concerned  with  environmental  quality 
control.  I  Insert  It  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

(From  the  American  Engineer  magazine  1 
Are  Yod  on  the  Interdisciplinary 
Environmental  Team? 
(By   William   D.    Patton) 
In   January,    1968,   Assistant   Secretary   of 
Commeroe  John  F.  Kincald  bluntly  told  an 
NSPE-sponsored    conference   on   "The   Engi- 
neer's Role  in  Urban  Problems"  in  the  Na- 
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tlon's  Capital  that:  "Only  a  few  years  ago 
the  engineer  could  content  himself  with  a 
purely  technical  role,  with  scant  attention 
to  the  impact  of  his  work  on  the  community 
or  the  nation  But  no  more  The  growing  com- 
plexity of  our  social  dvnamlsms  and  struc- 
tures demands  an  Intordisciplinary  approach 
to  problem  solving. •• 

Secreuiry  Kincaid's  comments  were  ad- 
dressed t.i  a  relatively  small  audience  of  rn- 
Rlneers  concernod  with  urban  affairs,  but 
thev  are  words  all  fngineers  wovtld  be  wise 
to  heed  For  tliov  reflect  a  r.ipldly  prowmg 
trend  within  ihe  Federal  government  that 
contains  both  a  promise  and  threat  to  the 
entire  profe.sslon.  A  promise  of  full  and  equal 
professional  participation  in  the  solution  of 
environmental  problems  to  those  engineers 
who  rocogniice  the  current  trend  toward  the 
interdisciplinary  approach  and  '"ljyf\^'\ 'j"; 
and  a  threat  to  those  who  do  not,  that  they 
will  be  dealt  out  of  the  picture  or.  at  best, 
relegated  to  a  relatively  minor  role  as  sup- 
port technicians. 

\  review  and  analysis  (jf  recent  develop- 
ments within  the  Federal  government  show 
bevond  any  doubt  that  the  interdisciplinary 
approach  to  the  solution  of  environmental 
problems— that  is.  utilizing  the  combined 
talents  of  a  wide  range  of  discipUnes  (soci- 
ologists, economists,  lawyers,  psychologists, 
and  phvsical  scientists,  sia  well  iis  planners, 
architects,  and  engineers)- hu.s  been  adopted 
bv  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  as  a  matter  of  national  policy,  and 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  firmly  established  op- 
erating principle  for  almost  all  departments 
and  agencies.  ,      .„ 

One  of  the  most  recent  high-level  pro- 
nouncements on  this  subject  was  made  in 
April  of  this  vear  by  President  Johnson  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
newly  created  Urban  Institute.  Referring  to 
an  existing  ••knowledge  gap"  regarding  urban 
problems,  the  President  warmly  endorsed  the 
interdisciplinary  concept  behind  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Institute,  and  said  it  would 
"fill  a  real  need  by  .  .  .  bringing  together 
all  the  disciplines  needed— not  only  scien- 
tists and  administrators,  but  economists, 
planners,  and  architects  ...  to  work  to- 
gether—in  cities,  and  on  the  problems  of 
cities."  (Engineers,  sad  to  say,  were  not  even 
mentioned!) 

"The  President's  strong  endorsement  oi  ine 
interdisciplinary    approach     constituted,    in 
effect    a  policy  statement  in  support  of  its 
use   which   has   been   echoed    by   numerous 
other  spokesmen  in  policy-making  positions 
throughout    the    government.    Dr.    Donald 
Hornlg,   head   of   the  Office  of   Science   and 
Technology,  for  example,  in  recent  testimony 
before  a  congressional  committee,  described 
the  current  attitude  of  the  executive  branch 
in   these  words:    "In  our   attempts   to   cope 
with    today's    environmental    problems,    we 
have  relearned  what  the  ecologlsts  have  long 
known— that    apparently    Isolated     changes 
interact  in  unanticipated  ways  and  that  the 
eventual  restoration  of  environmental  qual- 
ity will  depend  upon  the  solution  of  a  series 
of  Interrelated  problems,  none  of  which  can 
be   fully   understood   In   Isolation   from   its 
fellows    We  have  also  learned   that  though 
problems  of  environmental  change  are  gen- 
erated by  technology,  their  solution  cannot 
be  viewed  as  a  purely  scientific  or  techno- 
logical matter  for  there  are  important  social 
economic,  and  political  factors  to  be  weighed 
in  deciding  what  actions  to  take." 

Turning  to  the  operations  of  the  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  themselves,  nu- 
merous examples  have  arisen  in  recent  weeks 
and  months  which  show  that  the  Interdisci- 
plinary policy  expressed  by  the  President.  Dr. 
Hornig,  and  others,  is  being  implemented 
and  applied  at  an  accelerating  rate  by  prac- 
tically every  agency  deaUng  with  environ- 
mental problems— be  they  problems  related 
to  air  water,  solid  waste  disposal,  housing, 
noise,  the  oceans,  or  such  traditionally  en- 
gineering areas   as  highways  and  dams.   In 
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April,  for  example,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion-long an  engineering-oriented  agency- 
announced  that  It  had  appointed  an  award- 
winning  architect-landscape  designer  to  pre- 
pare a  "comprehensive  environmental  plan" 
for  the  area  surrounding  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
on  the  Columbia  River.  The  plan  is  to  be 
used  in  developing  a  nniltlmiUlon  dollar 
powerplant  complex,  as  well  as  the  entire 
Columbia  Basin  area  around  the  dam. 
Reclamation  Comml.ssioner  Dominy,  In  an- 
nouncing the  move,  called  it  "an  historic 
occasion,^'  and  .-^ald,  for  the  first  time,  we 
have  the  cpportunity  to  apply  the  creative 
talents  of  environmental  and  design  archi- 
tects to  a  major  engineering-construction 
project"" 

In  the  field  of  highway  planning  and  de- 
sign—another   area    which    in    the    past    has 
been      considered      almost      exclusively      the 
domain  of  the  engineer— the  interdisciplin- 
ary   approach    i.s    last    taking   over.    As   U.S. 
Federal  Highway  Administrator  Lowell  Brld- 
well  gentlv  told  the  Ohio  Society  of  Proles- 
sional  Engineers  In  a  speech  in  Cleveland  in 
March,  the  Department  of  Transportation  is 
attempting  "to  deal  with   the  vexing   prob- 
lems of  highway  location  and  design  in  urban 
areas    bv    calling    on    the    talent,    training, 
background,  and  experience  of  several   pro- 
fessional disciplines  in  addition  to  highway 
engineering  "  and  has  set  about  to  devise  the 
administrative  machinery  necessary  to  carry 
out    such    an    approach.    The    departments 
prototype.  Mr.  Bridwell  said,   is  the  "Balti- 
more   Design    Concept    Team. "    formed    last 
year   to  plan  and   design   that  city's   limited 
access  highway  system.  The  Baltimore  team 
is  headed  by  an  architect,  and  includes  en- 
gineers, architects,  sociologists,  urban  plan- 
ners,   economists,    and    others.    Mr.    Rridwell 
made  it  clear  that  while  the  organizational 
form  used  in  the  Baltimore  experiment  may 
be  varied  or  changed  In  other  locations,  the 
Federal  highway  program  is  now  committed 
to  the  interdisciplinary  approach  as  the  only 
realistic     way     to     attack     urban     highway 
problems. 

Another  example,  which  is  typical  of  the 
approach  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies now  are  taking.  Is  an  announcement 
by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  In- 
stitute of  Applied  Technology  that  it  will 
sponsor  a  series  of  Interdisciplinary  confer- 
ences on  "Man  and  His  Shelter,"  beginning  In 
September.  1968. 

Statements  by  members  of  Congress,  lan- 
guage In  congressional  committee  reports, 
and  various  provisons  in  legislation— both 
proposed  and  enacted — demonstrate  there  is 
strong  support  In  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  for  the  interdisciplinary  approach 
to  the  solution  of  environmental  problems. 
Increasingly,  legislation  Is  being  ^^Titten  to 
encourage.  If  not  require.  Federal  agencies 
to  employ   interdlECipllnary  methods. 

As  early  as  1965,  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson, 
chairman  of  a  special  subcommittee  on  the 
utilization  of  scientific  manpower,  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  grants  to  the  states 
to  stimulate  the  bringing  together  of  'bi- 
ologists, physiologists,  mathematicians,  phys- 
icists, engineers,  and  others'  to  make  a 
concerted  interdisciplinary  attack  on  prob- 
lems in  such  areas  as  air  pollution,  housing, 
transportation,  and  waste  disposal.  Both  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  passed  by  Congress 
in  1965  and  the  Marine  Resotirces  and  Engi- 
neering Development  Act  of  1966,  contain 
provisions  encouraging  the  Administration 
to  take  a  similar  approach. 

Late  in  1967  Senator  Jennings  Randolph, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  commenced  a  series  of  hearings  "to 
review  the  planning,  design,  and  impact 
of  the  highway  program  in  urban  areas. 
Stating  that  his  group  would  seek  counsel 
and  advice  from  a  wide  variety  of  specialists 
who  concern  themselves  with  environmental 
factors.  Sen.  Randolph  said,  "we  have 
reached  the  time  when  we  must  carefully 
examine  the  processes  of  highway  planning 
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to  Insure  that  meaningful  act  Dunt  is  taken 
of  the  social,  economic,  eci  iloglc,  demo- 
graphic, and  other  factors  wh(  ch  constitute 
the  total  environment  and  Uf'    of  the  city." 

Numerous  additional  exam  ilea  could  be 
cited,  but  thoee  already  pr»  ented  should 
make  the  current  trend  quite  ilear.  Th  Fed- 
eral government  In  Its  progra  ns  relating  to 
environmental  problems  Increi  singly  Is  both 
encouraging  and  requiring  utl  Izatlon  of  the 
combined  talents  of  many  dls  IpUnes  cover- 
ing the  gamut  of  the  social  sciences,  the 
physical  sciences,  architecture,  planning,  and 
engineering.  No  single  profes  ion  or  disci- 
pline can  claim  any  area  a  ectlng  man's 
environment  as  Its  private  pr  serve,  and  all 
disciplines — to  the  extent  th«  r  have  some- 
thing to  contribute — are  to  h;  ve  u  place  on 
the  Interdisciplinary  envlronn  fntal   team. 

The  slgnlflcance  of  this  di  i-elopment  to 
the  engineering  profession — ar  i  to  members 
of  all  other  professions  and  (  Isclpllnes.  for 
that  matter — was  summed  v  )  by  Senator 
Henry  Jackson,  chairman  of  t  le  Senate  In- 
terior Committee.  In  a  recent  addresa  to  a 
national  meeting  of  biologists  Sen.  Jackson 
reviewed  tUe.  movement  towald  greater  In- 
volvement bj  both  governmeni  and  Industry 
In  environmental  quality  con«x)l.  and  con- 
cluded by  saying:  'It  Is  clear  fthat  we  must 
have  more  research  Into  the  fcclenttflc  and 
social  causes  of  environments  decay.  Gov- 
ernment and  private  Indust*  need  more 
professional  p)eople  with  miJtldlsclpllnary 
backgrounds  to  serve  as  adnSnlstrators  In 
maintaining  a  quality  envlrdpment.  Engi- 
neers must  have  specialized  training  to  build, 
but  they  should  also  have  thjt  background 
and  ability  to  recognize  the  consequences 
of  their  actions,  the  avallabla  alternatives, 
and  their  Impact  on  other  valups  our  culture 
deems  Important.  The  futura  will  see  en- 
larged opportunities  for  blologlkts  to  serve  In 
maintalnln;;  environmental  qiOBllty.  As  pro- 
fessional biologists  you  have  kn  obligation 
to  help  educate  the  englnee*.  politicians, 
and  other  decisionmakers  oq  the  conse- 
quences of  their  actions.  They  tnust  learn  to 
be  generallsts  as  well  as  sp>eclalwts  .  .    " 

The  clear  Implication  Is  that  fcngineers  who 
tulapt  to  the  team  requirement^  of  the  Inter- 
disciplinary aporoach  will  nialntaln  their 
positions  as  decision-makers,  while  those 
who  do  not  will  be  supplant«<||by  those  who 
do. 

Rkmarks  by  Representativz  EIIwaro  a.  Gar- 
MATZ,    Chairman.    House    ObMMrmac    on 
MEmcHANT  Marine  and  FishSriks 
Engineers — like    most    cont^nporary    sci- 
entists— are  fighting  to  keep  |ace  with  our 
rapidly    expanding   technological    era.    As    a 
matter   of   fact,   technological  jadvances   and 
breakthroughs    are    happening    so    rapidly, 
many  of  the  disciplines  are  hi^dlcapped  by 
a  serious  Information  gap. 

Oceanography  holds  great  promise  for 
the  engineer.  But  In  order  Up  realize  the 
potential,  the  engineer  must  l^e  willing  and 
able  to  understand  the  need«  and  the  de- 
velopments of  the  related  IndvJ^trles  and  sci- 
ences. Man  Is  moving  rapidly  Into  the 
marine  environment,  but  If  pe  is  to  con- 
quer this  last  great  frontier  Ion  earth,  he 
must  do  It  with  highly  coormnated  teams, 
representing  a  wide  range  of  dlfclpllnes. 

The  Federal  government  hasllrecenlly  come 
to  grips  with  the  problems  of  liiltlatlng  such 
teamwork.  It  realized  there  wis  a  conspicu- 
ous gap  in  the  important  pr«;ess  of  Infor- 
mation transfer  between  the  raderal  govern- 
ment, states,  departments  wlljhln  academic 
Institutions,  and  certain  sectote  of  Industry. 
To  cope  with  this  problem,  Cangress  passed 
the  National  Sea  Grant  Col&ge  and  Pro- 
gram Act.  The  purpose  of  thli  act  is  three- 
fold— to  strengthen  the  pool  oD  trained  man- 
power (Including  engineers),  to  strengthen 
applied  research,  and  to  Imprqre  the  process 
of  information  trunsfer. 

Engineers  will  be  expected  lo  play  a  prl- 
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mary  role  In  this  new  and  ezdtlng  field 
of  oceanography.  They  will  also  be  erpected 
to  become  part  of  a  sophisticated  te«un.  rath- 
er than  Isolated  profeBsionals.  I  hope  the 
nation's  engineers  are  prepared  to  meet  the 
challenge. 


QEN  HAROLD  K.  JOHNSON,  U.S. 
ARMY  CHIEF  OP  STAFF,  JULY  3, 
1964- JULY  2,  1968 
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HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  11.  1968 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Army 
has  a  new  Chief  of  StafT.  Gen. 
William  C.  Westmoreland,  who  is  a 
fellow  South  Carolinian,  and  of  whom 
I  am  very-  proud.  But,  I  take  no  less  pride 
in  the  accomplishments  of  his  predeces- 
sor, Qen.  Harold  K.  Johnson,  who  has 
been  one  of  the  outstanding  Chiefs  of 
Staff  of  the  Army  of  all  times,  and  who 
retired  last  week. 

Two  examples  that  tell  in  some  meas- 
ure what  General  Johnson  meant  to  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Army  and  the 
Nation,  and  what  the  Army  and  his 
country  mean  to  General  Johnson  are 
evident  in  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  July  6  issue  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Journal,  written  by  Journal  editor,  Louis 
R.  Stockstill,  and  in  General  Johnson's 
farewell  message  to  the  Army. 

I  insert  both  the  editorial  by  Mr. 
Stockstill  and  the  message  by  General 
Johnson  in  the  Congressional  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  those  Members  who 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
them: 

He  Never  Forgot 
(By  Louis  Stockstill) 

Some  remember  that  he  was  the  only  JCS 
member  who  fearlessly  spoke  out  against  the 
Administration's  military  pay  proposal  of 
1965. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  maintained  that 
relative  comparability  between  military  and 
Federal  civilian  salaries  had  been  achieved 
two  years  earlier  and  that  all  that  was  needed 
In  1965  was  a  keep-even  pay  boost. 

General  Harold  K.  Johnson  quietly  dis- 
puted the  claim,  testifying  that  he  was  not 
yet  "persuaded"  such  was  the  case. 

He  gave  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee a  detailed  set  of  facts  to  back  tils 
views,  thereby  supporting  the  Committee  ac- 
tion in  upgrading  the  pay  proposal. 

Some  remember  that  he  was  the  JCS  mem- 
ber who  told  Congress  In  clear-cut  terms  that 
the  Chiefs  are  not  completely  free  agents. 
General  Johnson  explained  that  there  are 
"Institutional  constraints"  which  affect  JCS 
decisions,  and  that  these  must  be  obeerred. 

The  message  was  clear:  If  the  constraints 
are  manageable,  the  Chiefs  can  and  must  llye 
with  them;  if  they  are  irreconcilable  or  of 
such  dimension  that  they  threaten  the  na- 
tional security,  they  can  be  attacked  only 
from  outside  the  establisiunent — not  by  a 
military  man.  In  uniform,  on  active  duty, 
sworn  to  uphold  the  decisions  of  the  civilian 
leadership. 

General  Johnson's  stand  on  the  military 
pay  issue  and  his  analysis  of  the  "institu- 
tional constraints"  are  singled  out  here  be- 
cause they  best  illustrate  (standing  as  they 
do  at  opposite  ends  of  the  spectrum)  his 
consistent  adherence  to  the  military  Golden 
Rule — that  loyalty  is  a  two-way  street  run- 
ning to  both  superiors  and  subordinates. 

General    Johnson    Is    a    soft-spoken   man, 


humble  and  deeply  religious.  As  Army  Chief 
of  Staff  he  walked  unafraid. 

No  JCS  member  In  recent  times  has  carried 
greater  w^ght  with  the  Congress  House  and 
Senate  members  respected  his  advice  and 
opinions  and  listened  attentively  to  all  he 
said.  They  were  constantly  aware  throughout 
his  JC3  service  that  he  did  not  give  them 
waffled  answers.  His  replies  to  questions  were 
painstakingly  direct  and  articulate.  If  he 
oversimplified  it  was  in  the  direction  of  put- 
ting the  views  of  others  into  proper  context 
wttli  whatever  differing  opinion  he,  himself, 
held. 

The  issues  never  were  such  that  the  mili- 
tary viewpoint  was  all  right  and  the  civilian 
viewpoint  all  wrong.  When  differences  were 
aired.  General  John.son  labored  diligently  to 
see  that  both  sides  of  the  argument  were 
stated  and  understood,  always  free  of  emo- 
tional involvement. 

Any  who  know  the  former  Army  Chief  of 
Staff  or  who  have  ever  heard  him  speak  will 
be  aware  that  this  was  not  easy  for  him  He 
is  a  man  of  warm,  human  understanding 
and  compassion,  unashamed  of  tears  or  the 
deep  feelings  which  mark  his  unique  love  for 
the  inllitAry  man  and  his  family. 

Yet,  when  the  hard  choices  and  major 
issues  might  have  been  open  to  emotional 
acceptance  or  rejection,  he  steadfastly  re- 
frained from  attacking  them  on  such 
grounds.  He  played  by  the  rules,  but  without 
demeaning  his  position  or  shirking  his  re- 
sponsibilities. 

No  summary  can  recount  the  achievements 
ol  his  outstanding  career  or  the  brilliance  of 
Ills  service  as  Chid  of  Staff.  But  we  venture 
the  opinion  that  the  Army  has  never  had 
and  perhaps  will  never  have  a  greater  leader. 
Some  of  the  men  who  have  served  as  Army 
Chief  in  the  past,  and  his  successor  and 
those  who  follow,  may  have  been  or  may 
prove  to  be  his  equal,  but  few  If  tuiy  will 
tower  above  him. 

Perhaps  the  accolade  that  best  ciuiracter- 
Izes  his  service  to  the  Nation,  to  the  Armed 
Forces  and  to  the  Army,  Is  the  one  that 
springs  most  easily  to  mind : 

He  never  forgot  that  he  was  a  soldier. 

U.S.  Armt, 
Tke  Chict  of  Statf. 

This  Is  my  final  opportunity  as  Chief  of 
Staff  to  addrees  the  Army  as  a  whole. 

It  Is  an  Army  with  almost  no  surface  re- 
semblance to  the  one  I  entered  as  a  second 
lieutenant  35  years  ago.  It  Is  a  much  larger 
Army.  It  is  stationed  in  many  more  places 
and  is  involved  In  many  more  activities. 
Some  of  its  members  have  skills  for  which 
there  were  not  even  any  names  in  1933.  It 
performs  tasks  and  shoulders  responsibilities 
that  no  one  then  could  have  foreseen. 

These  changes  in  the  Army  are.  of  course, 
a  logical  outgrowth  of  changes  in  the  Nation 
which  the  Army  exists  to  serve.  Both  Army 
and  Nation,  moreover,  reflect  vast  changes  in 
the  International  community  of  which  our 
country  Is  a  part.  Some  Impression  of  how 
sweeping  the  changes  have  been  can  be 
gained  by  a  quick  backward  glance  to  June 
1933. 

The  Active  Army  then  was  about  137  thou- 
sand strong — a  little  less  than  10  percent  of 
our  strength  today.  It  was  stationed  only  on 
American  soU — within  the  continental 
United  States  and  In  our  outlying  territories 
and  possessions. 

In  the  Far  East,  the  Empire  of  Japan  had 
only  recently  made  its  first  aggressive  moves. 
The  vast  land  mass  of  China  was  still  striv- 
ing to  become  the  unified  nation  envisioned 
by  the  leaders  of  Its  revolution  20  years 
earlier.  Much  of  the  rest  of  Asia  was  still 
governed  from  afar  by  various  European 
colonial  powers. 

In  Europe  the  signs  of  futiu-e  turmoil  were 
pl.ain  In  almost  every  country,  but  particu- 
larly in  Germany.  A  man  named  Adolf  Hit- 
ler, who  recently  had  become  chancellor  of 
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a  dying  republic,  would  soon  become  an 
absolute  dictator  whose  hunger  for  conquest 
would  eventually  plunge  the  world  into  war 
The  Soviet  Union,  the  world's  only  Com- 
munist suite,  beset  by  long-standing  Internal 
political  ivnd  economic  Ills,  was  not  generally 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  world's  first 
powers. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  as  in  all  the 
industrialized  nations,  the  economy  was 
Hearing  the  bottom  of  a  long  decline  that 
we  still  call  the  Great  Depression.  In  com- 
mon with  most  Americans,  the  Army  pulled 
In  its  belt  and  looked  for  ways  to  economize. 
One  of  the  austerity  measures  remembered 
longest  by  those  affected  by  it  was  a  15  per- 
cent cut  in  iniliury  pay. 

It  seems  to  be  the  fashion  for  popular 
historians  to  portray  the  early  1930's  as  a 
time  of  unrelieved  national  gloom,  aimless 
existence,  and  loss  ol  faith  in  our  principles 
and  institutions.  That  is  not  how  I  remem- 
ber it  Whatever  mav  have  been  the  domi- 
nant mood  of  the  country  in  general.  I  can 
say  that  the  prevailing  spirit  m  the  Army 
was  not  greatly  different  from  its  spirit  to- 
day Then,  as  now.  there  was  a  firm  sense  of 
mission  an  impressively  realistic  awareness 
that  we  were  an  essential  element  of  this 
Nations  security.  If  there  were  people  de- 
spairing of  freedoms  future,  few  of  them 
seem  to  have  been  in  the  Army.  At  least  I 
don't  remember  them.  I  recall  Instead  many 
senior  and  middle  grade  officers  and  noncom- 
missioned officers  whose  prophetic  grasp  ot 
the  dangers  and  challenges  facing  the  Na- 
tion and  the  world  was  more  than  vindicated 
by  actual  events  several  years  later.  And  I 
say  this  with  some  sorrow.  In  manpower  and 
materiel,  the  Army  may  have  been  Ill-pre- 
pared for  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Eiu-ope  In 
1939  but  in  our  awareness  of  the  wars 
meaning  and  our  determination  to  defend 
the  United  SUtes.  we  were  as  ready  as  we 
have  alwavs  l>een  since  1775. 

By  the  end  of  1940,  the  Army  had  nearly 
doubled  its  active  strength.  But  this  was 
soon  to  be  far  overshadowed  by  the  war-time 
expansion  that  brought  us  to  a  peak  strength 
(including  the  Army  Air  Forces  of  that  day) 
of  more  than  8  million  men  and  women  in 
1945  Three  years  later  we  had  shrunk  to 
about  one-half  million.  Then  came  Korea, 
during  which  we  again  expanded  to  the 
neighborhood  of  1>2  million.  During  the  past 
15  years  the  strength,  up  until  the  time  of 
our  commitment  to  Vietnam,  has  remained 
fairly  constant,  not  far  below  or  not  far 
above  the  1  million  mark. 

This  very  hasty  backward  glance  should 
at  least  remind  us  of  the  old  truth  that  while 
each  generation  copes  with  the  challenges  of 
Its  own  time  It  is  also  preparing  ground  and 
sowing  seed  that  the  next  generation  will 
harvest.  Whether  the  harvest  will  be  abun- 
dant and  healthy  depends  always  upon  how 
wisely  and  skillfully  it  has  been  planted  and 
cared  for.  The  Army  of  my  generation  can  be 
proud  of  its  record  as  it  passes  on  to  the  next 
the  never-ending  responsibilities  of  defend- 
ing this  Nation. 

During  the  past  4  years  I  have  observed  the 
Army  at  work  from  a  unique  vantage  point. 
I  say  unique  because  I  am  convinced  that 
the  person  who  occupies  the  position  of  Chief 
of  Staff  in  our  Army  has  unmatched  oppor- 
tunities to  know  that  Army— to  comprehend 
its  real  character  and  to  know  its  real  value. 
He  sees  it  both  from  long  range  and  in  count- 
less closeups.  He  sees  its  totality  even  wtille 
he  is  examining  some  minute  aspect  of  only 
one  of  its  many  elements.  He  is  required  to 
be  intimately  involved  In  its  broad  plans  and 
policies;  but  no  one  else  in  the  Army  enjoys 
the  same  opportunities  to  learn,  first-hand 
from  Army  people  of  all  ranks,  how  well  or 
how  badly  those  plans  and  policies  are  work- 
ing out. 

Only  the  Army  ClUef  of  Staff  can  fully  ap- 
preciate the  professional  excellence  and  to- 
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tal  dedication  of  the  staff  officers  who  serve 
him.  He  alone  has  occasion  to  know  personal- 
ly all  the  major  and  middle  level  command- 
ers of  the  Army's  scattered  elements  and  to 
understand  how  much  their  leadership  deter- 
mines the  Armv'E  effectiveness.  No  one  has 
more  extensive  and  continuing  opportuni- 
ties to  meet  and  talk  with  more  soldiers 
in  more  places  about  more  things,  and  there- 
by to  conclude  that  the  people  who  wear 
Army  Green  arc  the  best  men  and  women 
America  can  produce. 

Today  the  Army's  and  the  Nation's  atten- 
tion lends  to  center  upon  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  for  quite  understandable  reasons. 
More  than  a  fourth  of  our  manpower  strength 
Is  committed  to  that  struggle.  An  even 
greater  proportion  of  the  Army's  budget  is 
directly  or  Indirectly  concerned  with  It.  The 
most  precious  wealth  of  all — the  lives  of 
brave  men — is  invested   there. 

I  have  made  10  trips  to  Vietnam.  On  each 
occasion  the  military  situation  wa-s  notice- 
ably changed  from  the  previous  visit,  and 
not  always  for  the  better.  There  were  times 
when  I  returned  less  than  confident  of  the 
outcome  or  less  than  satisfied  with  the  rate 
of  improvement.  But  in  one  special  respect 
.ill  10  trips  were  alike.  Each  time.  I  came 
home  searching  for  words  that  would  ade- 
quately convey  my  feelings  ,Tbout  the  light- 
ing men  America  is  contributing  to  the 
struggle  for  freedom  in  that  dittant  land. 

My  admiration  is  not  confined  to  their 
m.istery  of  the  mechanical  and  technical 
skills  of  Eoldierv— though  that  mastery  is  re- 
markablv  high.  Nor  is  it  only  their  superb 
behavior  in  combat  that  stirs  me,  for  after 
all  a  greater  than  average  measure  of  raw 
courage  and  self-control  are  attributes  one 
tends  to  t^nke  for  granted  in  American  fight- 
ing  men. 

No.  it  is  not  these  qualities  alone.  What 
moves  me  beyond  measure  is  their  sense  of 
mission,  their  understanding  of  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  cause  lor  which  they  fight, 
their  confidence  that  we  will  achieve  our 
objectives  in  the  end,  their  compassion  for 
each  other  and  for  all  human  suffering, 
their  tolerance  of  strange  customs  and  be- 
liefs—in short,  everything  they  do  and  are. 
The  soldiers  I  have  seen  in  Vietnam — and 
wherever  our  forces  are  deployed — have  made 
me  a  consistent  and  vocal  dissenter  against 
all  easy  generalizations  that  derogate  this 
generation  of  young  Americans.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  patriotism,  Idealism,  and  the 
desire  to  serve  mankind  are  as  alive  today  as 
ever  before. 

During  my  military  career  many  honors 
have  come  to  me.  None  means  more  to  me 
now,  nor  will  be  remembered  longer  and 
with  greater  satisfaction,  than  the  honor 
of  having  been  permitted  to  serve  as  Chief 
of  Staff  during  a  time  when  new  and  mem- 
orable chronicles  of  valor  and  service  to 
mankind  were  being  added  to  the  Army's 
and  to  the  Nation's  heritage. 

Farewell.    My    heart   will   always   be    with 

each  one  of   you. 

Harold  K.  Johnson, 

General,  U.S.  Army. 


THE     PUEBLO":    HOW  LONG,  MR. 
PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    lOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  July  11,  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
the  nist  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 
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IMMIGRATION  ACT  OF  1965  HAS 
UNEXPECTED  AND  UNFORTU- 
NATE CONSEQUENCES 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

uF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11,  1968 
Mr.    ROSENTHAL.    Mr.    Speaker,    in 
President  Johnson's  state  of  the  Union 
message,    Consress   was   called   upon   to 
revise  this  country's  immigration  laws 
and  enact  new  legislation,  "based  on  the 
work  a  man  can  do  and  not  where  he 
was  bom  or  liow   he  si^ells  his  name." 
We  responded  by  passing  the  Immigra- 
tion  Act   of    1965,   which   eliminated   a 
quota  .system  dating  back  to  1924,  and 
replaced  it  with  a  .system  ba.sed  on  family 
ties  to  U.S.  citizens  and  residents,  special 
labor  skills,  and  the  need  for  asylum  be- 
cause of  persecution  or  natural  disaster. 
This  law.  which  was  passed  by  over- 
whelming majorities  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate,  lias  had.  however,  several 
unexpected     and     unfortunate     conse- 
quences.     Immigration     from     certain 
countries,  notably  Ireland,  has  fallen  off 
precipitously. 

Under  the  1924  Immigration  Act.  and 
the  1952  McCarian-Walter  revisions. 
Ireland  had  an  annual  quota  of  17.756. 
of  which  an  average  of  10.000  places 
were  never  used.  The  1965  act,  though, 
abolished  this  quota  and  substituted  a 
I^reference  system,  whereby  prospective 
immigrants  have  to  have  a  close  relative 
living  in  the  United  States.  Irish  immi- 
grants traditionally  liave  been  young 
and  unmarried— rarely  does  aji  enUre 
Irish  family  emigrate  to  the  United 
States.  Because  the  1965  act  favors  na- 
tions from  which  whole  families  wish  to 
emigrate — .such  as  Italy— it  operates  in- 
advertently but  imfairly  against  a  coun- 
trj'  like  Ireland. 

More  importantly,  the  new  immigra- 
tion law  required  persons  wishing  to  en- 
ter this  country  in  order  to  work  to  re- 
ceive certification  from  the  Secretarj-  of 
Labor  that  there  ■were  insuflScient  Amer- 
icans "able,  willing,  qualified,  and  avail- 
able" to  fill  the  position  sought  by  the 
immigrant.  Hardest  hit.  of  course,  among 
citizens  of  the  former  "privileged  na- 
tions"  of  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and 
Ireland,  were  the  unskilled,  who  made  up 
the  bulk  of  Irishmen  wishing  to  come 
here.  In  the  fii'st  16  months  under  the 
1965  Immigration  Act,  only  11  Irish- 
men qualified  for  visas  as  professionals 
or  as  needed  skilled  workers. 

The  impact  of  the  new  Immigration 
Act  can  best  be  seen  by  the  fact  that 
Irish  immigration  to  the  United  States 
has  dropped  from  5,463  in  1965  to  1,991 
in  1967,  even  though  the  State  Depart- 
ment had  assured  Congress  in  1965  that 
Irish  immigration  would  continue  to  be 
about  5,200  per  year.  Unless  we  act.  Irish 
immigration  in  the  upcoming  year  will 
drop  even  lower. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
correct  this  problem  by  providing  a  floor, 
equal  to  75  percent  of  the  average  im- 
migration totals  for  the  10-year  base 
period  1956  to  1965,  below  which  no  Na- 
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tion's  Immigration  total  caIn  sink.  If,  for 
example,  during  the  base  period  a  coun- 
try sent  an  averaRC  of  10,0|0  immigrants 
a  year  to  the  United  StAtes,  this  bill 
would  allow  an  immigratisn  total  of  no 
lower  than  7,500,  provided,  of  course 
there  was  sufficient  dema: 
of  Ireland,  the  number 
5,300 — which  would  me 
new  openings. 

The  total  effect  of  thi 
slight.  It  would  allow  at 
entry  of  30,000  more  im 
total  immigrant  popula 
300,000.  The  effect  on  t 
would  also  be  insiuniflcan 
lion  native-born  America 
to  the  employment  rolls  e 
the  30,000  persons  who  wo 
to  come  to  the  United  Stat 
effect  would  be  far  from 

But  we  cannot  look  at  th: 
ly  from  t^ie.  standpoint  of 
happiness  oi  thousands  of  (people,  from 
a  country  which  has  glveq  so  much  to 
the  United  States,  is  bei 
because  of  a  legislative 
now  have  the  chance  to  co 
vious  mistake.  We  should  t 
of  the  opportunity. 

The  late  President,  then 
P.  Kennedy,  said  of  imm 
floor  speech  in  1957: 

Our  policy  should  be  genert)us:  It  should 
be  fair;  It  should  be  flexlblel  With  such  a 
policy  we  could  take  up  the  pljoblems  of  the 
world  with  clear  hands  and  a  clean  con- 
science. And  the  lady  In  tha  harbor  could 
hold  up  her  head  as  well  as  '  tier  lamp 

The  bill  I  introduce  todiy  corrects  a 
gross  Inequity  in  the  presfflit  immigra- 
tion law.  il 


d.  In  the  case 
ould  be  about 
about   4,000 

[bill  would  be 
I  most  for  the 
ligrants  in  a 
(on  of  over 
labor  force 
since  2  mil- 
ls are  added 
;ry  year.  For 
Id  be  enabled 
though. the 
»ght. 

issue  strict- 
lumbers.  The 


threatened 
/ersight.  We 
rect  our  pre- 
ce  advantanre 

Icnator,  John 
^ration   in  a 


FREE   ENTRY   OF   CERTAIN   CELLO- 
PHANE MEMBRANE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

OF    GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREapNTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11,  1968 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  14,  1968,  I  appeared  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Cottimittee  con- 
cerning H.R.  13419.  a  bill  til  remove  the 
tariff  on  a  certain  cellopltune — Cupro- 
phane. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  tnere  is  a  great 
need  to  enact  this  legislation.  Persons 
who  are  faced  with  chronic  Kidney  failure 
need  all  the  assistance  thai  can  be  pro- 
vided to  them.  It  costs  a  (proximately 
$10,000  in  medical  costs  tcj  provide  the 
needed  dialysis  trcatmenta  for  kidney 
patients.  j 

For  the  interest  of  my    joUeagues,  I 
would  like  to  Insert  my  stjitement  and 
that  of  Dr.  John  Sadler,  director  of  the 
Atlanta  Kidney  Center  in  the  Record: 
Statement  of  Hon.  Ben  B.  BtiACKBUHN,  Re- 
publican. OP  Georgia,  Before  the  House 
Ways    and    Means    Committee,    Junk    14, 
1968,    CONCERMING    H.R.     13419    A    BiLi.    To 
Amend  the  Tajufp  Schedules  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  To  Pebmit  the  Piles  Entry  op 
Certazn  Cellophane  Membrane 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  appearing  before  your 
committee  today  to  discuss,  H.B.  13419,  a  blU 
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to  amend  the  tarlfT  schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  permit  the  free  entry  of  a  certain 
cellophane  membrane — Cuprophane. 

Accompanying  me  today  Is  Doctor  John  H. 
Sadler.  Director  of  The  AUanta  Artificial  Kid- 
ney Center  which  la  under  the  direction  of 
E^mory  University  School  of  Medicine.  It  was 
Doctor  Sadler  who  first  brought  this  matter 
to  my  attention  and  has  greatly  aided  me 
in  my  investigation  of  the  whole  area  of  kid- 
ney disease. 

There  are  two  methods  now  employed  In 
the  United  Stales  to  meet  the  problem  of 
chronic  kidney  disease.  One  Is  treatment  by 
artificial  kidney  machine  (hemodialysis)  aJid 
the  other  Is  transplantation  of  kidneys  ob- 
tained from  living  or  dead  donors  (renal 
hemotran.-splantatlon) .  Although  neither 
me.Tiis  is  fully  developed,  both  chronic  hemo- 
dialysis and  renal  homotr.insplantatlon  are 
cap:ible  of  prolonging  life.  Unfortunately, 
many  patients  whose  lives  might  be  main- 
tained for  a  significant  number  of  years  are 
now  dying  because  these  treatment  forms  are 
not  generally  available.  One  out  of  live 
patients  dying  from  chronic  kidney  failure 
(uremia)  are  medically  suitable  candidates 
for  treatment  by  dialysis  and  transplanta- 
tion. 

Nationally,  there  will  be  7.000  new  patients 
In  fiscal  year.  1968.  with  chronic  uremia  who 
will  be  medically  siUtable  for  treatment  by 
transplantation  or  hemodialysis.  Many  of 
these  win  die  because  treatment  by  trans- 
plantation will  be  available  for  approxi- 
mately 460.  and  treatment  by  dialysis  for 
approximately  550.  Furthermore.  750  patients 
from  previous  years  will  be  maintained  on 
chronic  dialysis.  The  dialysis  treatment  will 
extend  a  patient's  life  as  long  as  9  years. 

Current  experience  Indicates  a  16' c  mor- 
tality rate  during  the  Hrst  year  of  hemodi- 
alysis and  a  10' o  rate  In  subsequent  years. 
Technically,  chronic  hemodialysis  can  be  ac- 
complished In  either  the  home  or  In  a  di- 
alysis center.  The  recent  success  and  greatly 
reduced  cost  of  home  dialysis  means  that 
every  poslble  saving  should  be  granted  the 
patient. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  four  types 
of  artificial  kidneys  using  Cuprophane.  They 
are  the  foUowlng:  (l)  Kill,  (2)  Klung  (and 
Mini  Klung).  (3)  Dlalung.  and  (4)  Coll,  de- 
veloped by  Extracorpororeal  Medical  Special- 
ties. 

Hemodialysis  is  accomplished  with  an  ar- 
tificial kidney  through  which  blood  is  circu- 
lated on  one  side  of  a  cellophane  membrane 
while  the  other  side  Is  bathed  by  a  salt  so- 
lution. The  accumulated  toxic  products  dif- 
fuse out  of  the  blood  Into  tlie  bath  solu- 
tion, and  the  concentration  and  total 
amount  of  water  and  salts  In  the  body 
fluids  Is  adjusted  by  appropriate  alteration 
In  composition  of  the  bath  fluid.  The  cello- 
phane membrane  may  take  the  form  of  a 
long  coiled  tube  similar  to  a  sausage  casing 
(Travenol  twin-coil  kidney)  which  is  Im- 
mersed In  a  tub  filled  with  bathing  fluid,  or 
it  may  be  formed  In  flat  sheets  as  in  a  sand- 
whlch  (Kill.  Dlalung.  Klung)  with  a  layer  of 
blood  and  bathing  solution  on  opposite  sides. 
Dialysis  Is  generally  performed  two  or  some- 
times three  times  weekly,  and  each  dialysis 
period  lasts  for  six  to  sixteen  hours. 

The  cost  of  treatment  in  various  hemo- 
dlalj'sis  varies  greatly.  A  center  with  a  great 
deal  of  experience  estimates  that  its  current 
annual  cost  to  be  approximately  SIO.OOO  per 
patient.  In  order  to  relieve  the  heavy  work- 
load which  is  placed  on  kidney  treatment 
centers,  a  fjreat  deal  of  work  has  gone  into 
the  development  of  home  kidney  centers. 
The  cost  of  chronic  hemodialysis  in  the 
home  varies  widely  both  for  initial  capltnl 
equipment  and  for  consumable  supplies.  One 
center  recently  reduced  the  cost  of  the  com- 
plete home  dialysis  outfit  from  $8,000  to 
$6,000.  They  project  a  further  reduction  to 
$5,000  if  the  prototype  of  another  machine 
proves  satisfactory.  Othei   estimates  for  ini- 
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tlal    equipment    were    $7,500.    $13,000    and 

$4.20O-$6.000. 

Now.  turning  specifically  to  my  bill  H.R. 
13419.  one  finds  that  It  places  Cuprophane 
on  the  list  of  items  to  be  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  free-of-duty. 

Cuprophane  Is  manufactured  by  the  J.  P. 
Bemberg  Company.  Wuppertal.  Germany. 
This  Company  has  granted  Import  rights  to 
Mr.  Vltalls  Von  Plato  of  Springfield.  Penn.syl- 
vanla.  When  entering  the  United  States, 
Cuprophane  has  a  23<:  duty  placed  upon  it 
or  20'.  of  the  value  and  2.5r  per  povind  Mr. 
Von  Plato  sells  the  Cuprophane  then  to 
either  Cobe  Laboratories.  Inc.  of  Denver. 
Colorado  or  Extracorporeal  Medical  Special- 
ties. Inc  ,  of  Mount  Laurel.  New  Jersey.  These 
laboratories  cut  Cuprophane  membranes  and 
sell  them  to  hospitals  and  home  patients. 
The  exact  amount  of  .^^avlngs  to  each  pa- 
tient hiis  been  very  difficult  to  determine. 
Mr.  Robert  Collins  of  Cobe  Laboratories  has 
Informed  me  that.  "If  the  tariff  was  com- 
pletely eliminated,  we  would  be  able  to  re- 
duce our  price  from  $70  00  for  500  sheets  of 
Cuprophane  to  $62.50."  Mr,  Charles  Jones  of 
Extracorporeal  Medical  Specialties.  Inc. 
states.  "Our  present  artificial  kidney  (Ex-O 
1  dlalyzer  cartridge)  sells  for  as  low  .-xs  $23.63 
when  purchased  by  customers  in  large  qvian- 
tities.  We  certainly  feel  that  a  reduction  In 
the  Cuprophane.  If  passed  on  to  us  by  our 
supplier,  would  be  refiected  In  the  sales  price 
of  the  cartridge.  The  exact  savings  to  the 
user  is  dlfflcult  to  predict,  but  I  can  .>;afely 
say  that  it  would  range  between  60<'  per 
unit  and  ,as  high  as  $1.50  per  unit,  as  costs 
are  re<luced  through  increased  production." 
Lastly.  Dr.  John  Sadler  has  Informed  me 
that.  "In  the  Klung  dlalyzer  which  we  use 
at  the  Atlanta  Artificial  Kidney  Center,  there 
are  34  sheets  of  Cuprophane.  It  usually  re- 
qiUres  from  36  to  40  sheets  to  build  the 
dlalyzer  each  time.  Some  sheets  are  defective 
and  some  may  be  damaged  In  assembling 
.and  have  to  be  discarded.  Thirty-six  sheets 
of  Cuprophane  cost  $144.  If  this  could  be 
reduced  by  approximately  one-fourth,  this 
would  be  a  savings  of  30  to  35  cents  to  the 
patient.  This  savings  woiUd  be  accomplished 
with  each  treatment  and  twice  weekly 
treatment  would  be  necessary;  thus.  In  the 
courre  of  a  year  It  would  save  a  patient  on 
maintenance  hemodialysis,  approximately 
$36.00. 

Thus  far.  I  have  only  discussed  the  effect 
this  bin  would  have  directly  on  the  patient. 
Hospitals  and  institutions  carry  out  over 
90':  of  the  hemodialysis  treatments  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Charles  Jones  In  his  letter 
gives  a  description  on  how  this  measure 
woxild  affect  institutions: 

"This  situation  must  be  appraised  from  the 
immediate  effect  and  from  looking  at  the 
picture  over  a  long  term.  On  May  15th.  I 
checked  with  the  Veterans  Administration 
and  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  and 
found  that  the  Veterans  .\dinlnlstratlon  was 
currently  maintaining  approximately  250 
people  on  dialysis,  and  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  was  maintaining  ap- 
proximately 450  people. 

"Assuming  that  each  person  was  treated 
twice  per  week  for  52  weeks  each  year.  72.800 
dlalyses  are  performed  each  year.  Now  as- 
suming that  40'r  of  these  patients  are  treated 
with  a  coil  or  cartridge  tjrpe  dialyzer  which 
utilizefi  Cuprophane.  this  would  equal  29.120 
dlalyses,  and.  naturally,  a  saving  of  $1.50  per 
dialysis  would  result  in  a  total  saving  of 
$43,680  by  the  Federal  Government  this  year. 
I  should  mention  also  that  there  are  another 
700  to  1500  patients  being  treated  by  dialysis 
and  supj)ort«d  by  sources  other  than  the  U.S. 
Government;  this,  of  course,  would  quad- 
ruple the  savings  to  these  dialysis  patients. 
"Looking  at  this  picture  over  a  long  t«rm. 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  stated  that 
out  of  the  100.000  people  who  die  from  renal 
disease  fSTTT  year.  10.000  could  be  saved  with 
dialysis.'  At  the  end  of  the  first  year.  86';  are 
still  surviving,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year. 
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75%  and  from  the  third  year  on,  70',  When 
this  Is  carried  out,  assuming  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  support  all  these  patients, 
there  would  be  nearly  48,000  people  being 
dlalyzed  at  the  end  of  the  six  year  period, 
with  a  count  of  almost  5.000,000  treatments. 
Here  again,  if  we  assume  that  40%  were  on 
a  coll  type  dialyzer.  this  would  result  in 
2,000.000  treatments  by  this  method,  with  a 
saving— Just  from  the  elimination  of  Cupro- 
phane duty— of  $2.00  each  or  $3,000,000  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

••The  other  6';  of  treatim>nts  which  are 
carried  out  with  other  type  dlalyzers  In  al- 
most all  cases  utilize  Cuprophane  also,  with 
costs  ranging  up  to  $2.00  for  the  Cuprophane 
used  in  each  treatment.  Here  again,  if  we 
assume  that  3.000,000  dlalyses  were  reduced 
by  $.42  each  or  a  savings  of  $1,260,000.  again. 
Just  from  the  eUminatlon  of  what  we  sus- 
pect the  duty  on  Cuprophane  to  be.  There- 
fore, it  is  my  definite  conclusion  that  this 
particular  product,  when  imported  for  use  in 
artificial  kidneys,  should  have  Its  duty  elim- 
inated completely." 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Robert  Collins  provides 
us  with  additional  information  concerning 
the  use  of  Cuprophane  by  institutions: 

"Because  the  Klung  kidney  uses  more, 
smaller-sized  sheets,  the  savings  would  be 
greater.  During  the  first  4  months  of  this 
year,  we  sold  31,500  Klung  sheets.  We  project 
to  sell  on  the  order  of  100.000  sheets  for  the 
next  12  months.  The  Atlanta  Artificial  Kid- 
ney Center  tises  36  sheets  of  Cuprophane  per 
dialysis  for  the  Klung  and  20  to  25  for  the 
Mini  Klung.  We  are  estimating  that  there 
win  be  about  50  patients  using  these  two 
kidneys  during  the  next  12  months.  (Both 
kidneys  use  the  same  size  cut  sheets.)  This 
would  Indicate '175.000  sheets.  Each  patient 
uses  about  3.500  sheets  per  year.  The  tariff 
savings  would  amount  to  approximately  $4.00 
per  500  sheets  of  $28.00  per  year  per  patient 
for  a  total  of  $1,400. 

"Combining  the  savings  to  the  Kill  and 
Klung  patients  for  the  projected  12-month 
period,  the  total  woiUd  be  $8,000.00.  We  are 
not  In  a  position  to  speak  of  the  projected 
savings  for  the  Dlalung  or  EMSCO  Coll  Kid- 
ney users.  We  feel  that  the  $8,900.00  savings 
is  sufficient  reason  for  pushing  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  U.S.  tariff  on  Cuprophane." 

From  the  Information  that  I  have  been 
able  to  gather,  there  is  not  any  U.S.  firm 
which  Is  presently  producing  Cuprophane 
or  a  subsUnce  that  could  be  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  Cuprophane.  F.M.C.  Corp.,  Amer- 
ican Viscose  Division  and  Du  Pont  have 
looked  into  the  development  of  cellophanes 
to  replace  Cuprophane.  However,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  no  substance  has  been 
developed  by  these  Corporations. 

For  the  Information  of  my  colleagues,  I 
would  like  to  Insert  the  following  items  of 
corresjxjndence  from  Doctor  James  H.  Shina- 
berger  of  the  Los  Angeles  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration HosplUl. 

"In  comparative  studies,  we  have  found 
that  the  Du  Pont  company's  most  suitable 
membranes  for  dialysis  (PD  250  and  PD  215) 
are  only  about  65  to  75 'c  as  permeable  to 
urea  as  Cuprophane.  Furthermore,  we  ob- 
served two  very  unfavorable  reactions  to 
PD  215  cellophane  when  use  for  dialysis 
which  is  in  no  way  to  be  considered  the  fault 
or  llablUty  of  the  Du  Pont  Company.  In  fact, 
representatives  of  the  Du  Pont  Company's 
Film  Division  were  most  generous  and  co- 
operative with  us  In  performing  these 
studies.  They  had  indicated  that  should  any 
of  their  standard  membranes  prove  satis- 
factory for  hemodialysis,  they  would  make 
it  available  for  this  purpose  at  little  or  no 
cost.  We  deeply  appreciate  their  attitude,  but 
had  to  conclude  that  their  membranes  were 
not  satisfactory  for  this  purpose.  The  basic 
permeability  of  standard  PT  150  Cuprophane 
(Bemberg  West  Germany)  is  so  high  that  no 
type  of  dialyzer  (artificial  kidney)  yet  devel- 
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oped  is  In  Itself  efficient  enough  to  fully  uti- 
lize the  full  permeability  of  Cuprophane. 
This  simple  fact  has  made  some  of  us  won- 
der whether  the  cost  of  developing  tmder  re- 
search and  contract  pranUs  new  synthetic 
membranes  for  dialysis  is  really  warranted 
until  dlalvzer  design  is  advanced  to  the 
point  of  fully  uUlizing  the  permeability  of 
the  already  a\ailable  and  very  satisfactory 
Cuprophane. 

■We  regret  that  no  Amprlcan  celluIo«^ic 
membrane  currently  available  is  as  suitable 
lor  dialysis  as  Cuprophane.  We  u.se  Cupro- 
phane because  it  reduces  dialysis  time  15- 
20""! .  and  we  feel  that  in  order  to  make  our 
patients'  lives  ;us  nearly  normal  as  possible, 
unnecessary  prologation  of  dialysis  time 
must  be  avoided." 

Ilecently,  the  report  of  Die  Tariff  Com- 
mission was  submitted  to  this  committee. 
In  this  report,  the  Commission  states  there 
are  three  technical  defects  in  my  bill. 

The  first  objection  is  concerning  the  sec- 
tion of  the  t.'u-iff  schedule  to  be  amended. 
I  agree  wholeheartedly,  and  desire  that  the 
committee  make  thLs  change  in  my  bill. 

However.   I  must  take  issue  to  the  other 
two   proposed  changes.  The  Tariff  Commis- 
sion   states    that    Cuprophane    is    mainly    a 
trade   name.   I   would  like   to  submit   to  the 
conuiUttee     a     suitement     by     Mr.     Charles 
Sheldon.    Acting    Chief,   Science   Policy   Re- 
search Division,  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice, Library   of  Congress.   In  the  statement 
Mr    Sheldon  .says,  "Cuprophane  is  the  reg- 
istered name  of  a  cellulose  aceU.te  produced 
by  the  cuprous  method  of  extrusion".  Fur- 
thermore, in  a  letter  to  Mr.  George  Hoff  of 
the    United    States    Tariff    Cormnission,    Mr. 
Charles  P.  Jones  of  Extracorporeal  Medical. 
Inc.    gives    a    detailed    chemical    breakdown 
of  Cuprophane.  He  goes  on  to  give  the  Pat- 
ent Numbers  of  Ctiprophane  In  the  United 
.Si-ttes.  Germany,  Great  Britain   and  Japan. 
I  feel  the  chemical  composition  of  Cupro- 
phane  as   a   basic   substance   has   been   ex- 
tremely well-dociunented  and  is  not  a  trade- 
name itpplied  by  an  exclusive  manufacturer. 
Tlilrdly    the   Tariff   Commission  seems  to 
fear  that  "if  the  tariff  was  to  be  removed  on 
Cuprophane  that  this  cellophane  would  com- 
pete with   American-produced  cellophane.  I 
niust    differ    very    sharply    with    the    Tariff 
Conunlsslon  on  this  point. 

Dr.  James  H.  Shinaberger.  Associate  Chief 
of  the  Chronic  Dialysis  Unit  at  the  Wads- 
worth  V.A.  Hospital  in  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
forrua  states  in  his  letter  to  me: 

"From  my  own  knowledge  of  the  relative 
prices  of  American  cellophane  and  Cupro- 
phane. I  cannot  believe  that  Cuprophane 
could  ever  compete  for  non-medical  pur- 
poses with  American  ceUophanes." 

Furthermore.  Dr.  John  H.  Sadler  of  the 
Atlanta  Kidney  Center  states  in  his  state- 
ment to  the.,-<wmmittee :  "Cuprophane  is 
fotir  times  more  expensive  than  any  Ameri- 
can produced  cellophane." 

The  Tariff  Commission  feels  that  Cupro- 
phane should  be  restricted  to  be  sold  to  in- 
stitutions only  and  that  we  .should  not  re- 
move the  tariff  across  the  board.  On  this 
point.  I  must  differ  with  the  Commission 
rather  strongly.  Again  Dr.  Shinaberger  states: 
"I  feel  that  restricting  tariff-free  entry 
of  Cuprophane  for  purchase  by  institutions 
alone  would  be  a  backward  step,  since  most 
of  us  feel  that  home  dialysis  rather  than  in- 
stitutional dialysis  is  the  developmental 
trend.  The  provision  of  a  physician's  pre- 
scription alone  to  the  supplier  should  be 
acceptable  evidence  that  a  home  dialysis  pa- 
tient will  purchase  Cuprophane  for  dialysis 
purposes  only." 

For  this  reason.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  beheve 
very  strongly  that  these  objections  are  not 
vaUd.  Cuprophane  will  not  compete  with 
American  cellophane  and  American  home 
dialysis  patients  badly  need  to  purchase  tills 
Cuprophane  directly  from  the  laboratories. 
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therebv  indlcaUng  the  short-comings  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  s  objection  on  this  ground. 
I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  the  tariff  should 
not  be  completely  removed  from  Cuprophane. 
It  U  quite  obvious  that  there  will  not  be 
any  startling  reduction  in  cost  by  the  p.as- 
sage  of  this  legi.<ilrttion.  Dr.  John  H.  S.idler 

"This  is  not  a  large  savings,  but  every 
small  economv  over  a  long  period  of  I'me 
is  critical  to  these  people.  As  a  matter  of 
principle  it  is  imconsclonahle  to  uselessly 
lidd  cost  to  ;i  product  which  is  required  only 
for  the  medical  care  of  people  who  woxUU 
die  without  it  ...  It  would  certainly  rep- 
resent an  act  of  high  principle  en  the  part 
of  the  United  States  Congress  in  behalf  of 
s'lne  otherwise  di-sabled  citizens." 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  I  ask  that  we 
icn-iove  unv  tariff  which  in  any  way  hinders 
the  purchase  of  the  critically  needed  ma- 
terial by  patient.?  with  cronlc  kidney  dis- 
ease For  the  information  of  my  collearue-^. 
I  am  in.sertlnjT  the  following  letters  Irom 
my  coll(:igues  infoi-mation. 

ST'iTrMrNT  OF  John  H.  Sadler,  M.D    A.ssist- 

•  NT       PROirSSOR      OF      MEDICINE,      DmECTOR. 

Atlanta  Artificial  Kidnfy  ckntek.  Before 
the  HOUSE  Ways  and  Mfans  CoMMirxtx, 
June    14,    1968 

Mr.  Ciiairman.  I  am  here  to  proMiie  in- 
formation regarding  Cuprophane  cellophane 
membrane  lor  artificial  kidneys  and  to  xirge 
vour  support  for  H  R.  13419,  introduced  by 
Congressman  Ben  B.  Blackburn  to  remove 
the  tariff  from  this  product. 

The  material  in  question  Is  produced  by 
the  Bemberg  company  of  Wuppertal,  Ger- 
many It  is  imported  into  this  country  ex- 
clusively lor  use  as  artificliU  kidney  (hemo- 
dialysis) membrane.  Currently,  a  tariff  of 
•>3  percent  Is  imposed  on  this  material. 

In  the  United  St;\tes  there  :ire  i.pproxi- 
inately  100  centers  for  t  hronlc  hemodialysis 
trwtment  The  number  of  patients  sustained 
bv  these  renters  Is  approximately  2500.  Tlie 
poal  of  this  treatment  is  not  only  survival 
but  also  rehabilitation  Because  of  this,  many 
tenters  are  training  patients  to  Uke  equip- 
ment and  carry  out  this  treatment  at  iiome. 
The  greater  freedom  and  convenience  of  this 
.arrangement  would  recommend  it,  but  the 
economy  of  hemodialysis  demands  that  it  be 
developed  wherever  possible. 

For  example,  at  the  Atlanta  Artificial  Kid- 
nev  Center,  our  cost  per  patient  for  each 
dlalvsis  is  $110.00.  Dialysis  is  required  twice 
weekly,  thtis  the  annual  cost  Is  $11.400  00. 
This  Is  considered  a  comparatively  Economi- 
cal center  operation.  On  the  other  liand.  our 
patients  at  home,  after  their  initial  purchase 
of  hardware  at  approximately  $6,000.00,  have 
.-n  annual  cost  of  about  $2,000.00.  Of  this. 
$1600  00  is  for  disposable  materials.  Cupro- 
phane represents  approximately  $160  00  per 
year  Other  developments  currently  under 
way  indicate  a  great  likelihood  of  reducing 
the"  cost  of  disposable  materials  to  il.20OOO 
per  year.  This  would  leave  cuprcplianc  as  the 
highest  cost  single  item  among  the  dis- 
posable used  In  dialysis. 

The  membrane  is  critical  to  the  operation 
of  rtn  artificial  kidney.  This  device,  called  a 
dialyzer.  p.asses  blood  through  an  envelope 
of  cellophane  immersed  In  a  solution,  the 
dialvsate.  which  contains  a  normal  concen- 
tration of  necessary  components  of  blood 
and  none  of  the  metabolic  poisons  which 
accumulate  in  the  blood  of  people  without 
kidney  function.  The  abnormal  products 
pass  through  into  the  dialvsate.  which  is 
discarded.  "The  ability  of  the  membrane  to 
pass  these  materials  Is  critical  to  effective 
dialysis. 

In  our  Center,  using  the  Klung  dialyzer. 
tests  have  been  carried  out.  not  only  on' 
Cuprophane  PT-150  membranes  but  also  on 
DuPont  PD-215  and  DuPont  PUD-O  cello- 
phanes. V.'e  found  that  there  was  a  loss  of 
approximately     30 '?c     dialyzer     performance 
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with  the  alterntion  from  cviprttphiiiie  u>  the 
PD  215.  and  a  further  loss  of  10' ;  In  process- 
ing to  the  PUD-0  membranea,  Indeed,  un- 
toward reactions  In  some  of  our  patients 
caused  DuPont  to  stop  selling  its  membranes 
where  they  might  t>e  used  for  hemodialysis. 
Other  centers,  using  Klil  dlaljeers,  found  « 
15  20',  Increase  in  transfer  Of  water  and 
larger  molecules  such  as  uric  a<5lld.  when  they 
changed  from  American  Visc08e  cellophane 
to  cuprophane  membranes.  So  vital  is  the  dif- 
ference that  dialysis  would  h;«te  to  be  pro- 
longed by  at  least  two  hours  Ber  treatment 
if  American  cellophanes  ^is  iiowj  .ivailiilde  had 
u->  be  used. 

The  Importer  and  supplier  ijiive  promised 
to  pass  the  reduction  in  co.^t  qlrectly  to  the 
users  of  cuprophane.  The  use  of  the  mate- 
rial In  medical  centers  and  b('  patients  on 
prescription  only  would  elimln|.ied  any  con- 
ceivable commercial  competlj  ;lon.  Cupro- 
phane is  three  to  four  limes  nt:)re  expensive 
than  American  cellophanes.  i(ud  It,  is  le.ss 
durable.  Thus,  there  .seems  tojiJe  no  rea.s<m 
to  wrap  packages  with  It. 

In  Qur  KJung  dlaly/.er.  Ht>  ."ihlPta  of  cupro- 
phane are  used.  They  cost  loiir  cents  each. 
Because  of  Its  fragility  and  pdFslble  a.ssem- 
bly  errors,  we  calculate  cost  a  forty  sheets 
per  dialysis.  In  our  Center,  where  over  1500 
dialyses  per  year  are  carrier  oxitl  60.000  sheets 
or  more  are  used.  A  reduction  i|l  cost  ol  even 
10'..  would  be  significant.  Tlj  the  i.imlly 
which  finds  Itselt  spending  'S4|H)0  per  week 
to  keep  the  breadwinner  alive,  he  reduction 
to  $39.50  is  worth  while 

Cuprophane  membranes  ,ir0  used  by  at 
least  two-thirds  ol  all  patientji  on  mainte- 
nance hemodialysis,  amounilnu  to  a  total  of 
about  200.000  square  meters  at'  cuprophane 
per  year.  It  is  not  used  In  America  for  any 
purpose  other  than  hemodlui  fsis.  and  its 
medical  use  may  easily  be  g  laranteed  by 
sale  limited  to  licensed  physlcli  ns.  hospitals, 
or  on  a  physic. all's  prescrlpii  >n.  Suppliers 
now  must  have  prescriptions  fc  •  these  mate- 
rials before  selling  to  Individ  ,ial  patients; 
otherwise,  they  would  assume  responsibility 
for  the  treatment  carried  out. 

With  protection  from  abuse  .Uid  documen- 
lalion  of  need,  it  seems  to  mi  indefensible 
to  sustain  this  increase  in  ihej  already  high 
cost  of  maintaining  productive  life  In  an 
individual  who  has  lost  his  kic(iey  lunction. 

If  the  U«rlfT  remains,  it  is  ui| likely  that  it 
alone  will  prevent  treatment 
tlent.  However,   the  attitude  t| 
cesses   are    unimportant   will 
high,  and  thereby  many  patlen^ 
out.    A  small   evil    Is   no   less 
small.  These  people  have  earn^ 
slstance  we  cnn  give  them. 


AS    OLD    AS    TIME.    ANlJl     YET    AS 
TIMELY  AS  TOMOI^ROW 


a  single  pa- 
nt small  ex- 
ep  all  costs 
win  be  kept 
il  for  being 
all  the  as- 


HON.  DAVID  E.  SATTtRFlELD  III 

ur    VIROINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREaiNTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  ll,y968 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  (Speaker,  on 
June  28.  1968.  the  Honorable  Mills  E. 
Godwin,  Jr.,  Governor  of  Tirglnia,  ad- 
dressed the  National  Conference  for  Lieu- 
tenant Governors  at  NewpoiA,  R.I, 
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I  sincerely  believe  that  Governor  God- 
win's remaiks  are  "as  old  as  time,  and 
yet  as  timely  as  tomorrow. "  His  address 
contains  a  truth  which  cannot  be  ignored 
and  a  message  which  cannot  be  repeated 
often  enough.  For  these  reasons,  I  include 
this  address  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

A.s  Oi  D  AS  Time,  and  Yet  .\s  Timely  as 
Tomorrow 

What  I  feel  compelled  to  .sjiy  Is  as  old  as 
time,  and  yet  ;is  timely  as  tomorrow.  In 
simple  syllables.  I  suggest  that  you  revive 
the  lost  art  of  saying  "no."  and  of  making  it 
stick. 

This  i«  perhaps  the  mo.st  difficult,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  essential,  of  all 
our  executive  prerogatives.  As  elected  of- 
tlcial.v.  we  live  and  breathe  in  harmony  with 
public  acceptance. 

In  our  day  to  day  decisions.  It  is  hard  to 
remember  that  It  is  better  to  be  respected 
than  It  is  to  be  loved. 

And  yet  It  Is  the  respect  tor  duly  con.stl- 
tuted  authority  that  we  see  being  overrun 
in   the  current  stainj>ede  ol   events. 

It  is  eiisy  to  blione  the  general  atmosphere 
of  permissiveness  in  wlilch  we  .seem  to  be 
ll\inK  today. 

THEY     .MtE    NOT    Al.l.    BAD 

I I  is  easy  to  listen  to  a  conscience  that 
asks  us  why  anyone  in  this  land  where 
miracle  has  been  piled  on  miracle  should  be 
in  want,  or  be  denied  full  opportunity. 

It  Is  more  difflciilt  to  understand  that  we 
cannot  translate  the  philosophy  that  iu 
America,  anything  is  possible  into  the 
philosophy  that  in  America,  anything  goes. 

For  at  least  a  half  a  dozen  Intense  and 
anxious  years,  we  have  heard  the  promise  to 
perfect  the  American  Dream  virtually  over- 
night  for  every  single  citizen. 

However  sincere  that  promise  may  have 
been,  it  w.is  an  open  invitation,  and  the  re- 
sponse was  not  long  in  coming.  The  nation 
has  been  stunned  by  the  fury  of  dashed 
hopes  and  broken  dreams,  and  dismayed  at 
the  indecision  of  the  country's  leaders, 
when  the  very  basis  cil  an  orderly  society  was 
threatened. 

Violence  ha.s  been  offered  as  proof  that 
our  society  is  mortally  ill,  and  that  only 
drastic  remedies  would  aJTect  a  cure. 

We  have  magnified  a  social  problem  with 
many  microscopes,  until  it  seems  to  fill  our 
entire  Held  of  vision.  What  began  as  a  con- 
cern of  conscience  has  become  in  some  minds 
a  concern  for  the  survival  of  the  country. 

We  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  we  have 
e.xtended  full  opportunity  to  many  minor- 
ities before,  and  that  always,  the  process  has 
been  accompanied  by  turmoil. 

In  the  cries  of  minorities  for  attention,  we 
seem  to  have  lost  the  notion  that  in  a 
democracy  the  majority  rules,  that  freedom 
rests  on  the  consent  of  the  many,  not  on 
the  dissent  of  the  few. 

We  have  forgotten  the  Americans  who  do 
not  riot  and  who  do  not  march,  who  carry 
no  placards  and  burn  no  draft  cards,  who 
Invade  no  buildings  and  evade  no  laws,  who 
go  to  work  in  the  morning  and  rettirn  to 
their  families  at  night,  who  pay  their  taxes 
and  carry  the  heavy  burden  of  self-govern- 
ment without  complaint  and  with  infinite 
patience. 

America  cannot  be  seriously  sick  when  the 
overwhelming  niunbers  of  her  people  are 
still  of  sound  mind  and  pure  spirit. 

There  is  confusion  abroad  In  our  land.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  is  smoldering  frustra- 
tion, and  on  the  other,  there  is  fear  threaten- 
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iiii;  to  become  hot  anger.  Most  of  all.  theri- 
is  uncertainty  as  to  which  way  to  go. 

WHAT    WE  CAN'T   DO 

We  have  heard  a  great  variety  of  sugges- 
tions lis  to  what  can  be  done.  I  would  offer 
you  today  my  own  suggestions  as  to  what 
cannot  be  done. 

We  cannot  encourage  men  and  women  to 
believe  that  Utopia  is  just  around  the  corner 
without  running  the  risk  of  having  them 
turn  on  us  when  they  find  it  simply  is  not 
so.  It  is  cruel  to  mislead  the  less  fortunate 
and  it  is  dangerous  as  well. 

We  cannot  operate  a  society  on  the  theory 
th:ii  'Ahenever  a  minority  wants  something, 
all  11  h;is  to  do  is  start  a  riot,  or  occupy  a 
public  building,  or  toss  a  college  president 
out  of  his  office. 

If  we  reward  one  set  of  rioters,  three  more 
will  spring  up  in  their  place.  If  we  make 
concessions  to  one  march  or  one  encamp- 
ment, we  will  liave  to  make  concessions  to 
many  marches  and  to  many  encampments 
We  cannot  buy  security  from  violence. 

Nor  can  we  maintain  law  and  order  b\ 
permitting  Its  op>en  defiance.  The  first  equal- 
ity before  the  law  is  that  every  man  abide 
by  the  law  Otherwise,  no  man  is  safe  from 
the  lawlessness  of  his  neighbor. 

By  lUs  very  definition,  we  cannot  extend 
freedom  to  some  by  infringing  on  the  free- 
dom of  others.  We  cannot  Improve  educa- 
tional opportunity  by  permitting  a  minority 
of  students  to  deny  the  majority  its  access 
to  the  classroom. 

We  cannot  for  long  guarantee  every  Job- 
less man  an  income  by  taxing  men  who  work 
for  a  living  and  have  no  such  guarantee. 

We  cannot  legislate  equality,  but  only 
equality  of  opportunity. 

We  cannot  guarantee  mutual  respect  be- 
tween men  by  any  statute  or  any  court 
decree.  We  cannot  legislate  or  dictate  away 
what  is  in  men's  hearts  and  in  their  minds 

We  cannot  stimulate  incentive  of  self- 
respect  with  public  handouts,  no  matter 
how  well  meaning  or  how  generous. 

And  surely  the  WTeckage  of  the  civiliza- 
tions that  have  preceded  our  own  should 
convince  us  that  we  cannot  feed  every  public 
clamor  out  of  the  public  purse. 

Once  we  understand  these  things  we  can- 
not do.  it  will  be  far  easier  to  decide  how 
to  do  what  we  can  do  and  what  we  must  do 

WHAT   WE   CAN   DO 

We  can  extend  the  vast  potential  of  op- 
portunity to  many  who  do  not  now  enjoy 
its  benefits  to  the  fullest,  not  by  welfare 
payments  disgtiised  in  glowing  raiment,  but 
by  programs  designed  to  help  the  less  for- 
tunate to  help  themselves. 

We  can  provide  a  maximum  of  education 
to  anyone  and  everyone  who  can  benefit 
from  the  experience.  In  the  long  run,  this 
Is  our  surest  road  to  self-respect,  to  personal 
Identity,  to  equality  of  citizenship. 

We  can  provide  this  education,  not  lis  the 
Inalienable  right  of  every  citizen,  but  as  a 
privilege  extended  to  him  at  public  expense 
because  he  is  expected  to  use  his  learning  lor 
the  public  good  as  well  as  his  own. 

And  this  above  all:  we  can  do  these  things 
within  the  fundamental  framework  of  the 
American  System  which  has  produced  the 
most  freedom  In  its  society,  the  most  abun- 
dance In  its  economy,  and  the  most  respon- 
siveness in  Its  government  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

I  do  not  advocate  reversing  the  clock,  or  a 
return  to  the  good  old  days.  In  these  times 
of  swift  and  drastic  change,  we  cannot  al- 
ways apply  old  methods  to  new  situations. 
But  we  can  tise  new  methods  to  apply  old 
and  proven  principles. 
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In  all  the  welter  of  change  that  sur- 
rounds us.  there  Is  no  evidence  that  the  fun- 
damentals of  self-government,  or  the  moti- 
vation of  human  behavior,  have  materially 
changed  It  Is  with  iheee  that  we  must  begin. 
If  we  are  to  untangle  this  country's  dilemma. 

Many  times,  before  many  audiences,  you 
and  I  have  spoken  of  our  belief  in  America, 
atid  m  the  truths  that  ha\e  always  g\iided 
lier  destiny. 

We  have  Uilked  of  freedom  and  its  accom- 
panying responsibilities.  We  have  talked 
about  respect  for  law  and  order  and  about 
majority  rule.  We  have  talked  of  unlimited 
opportunity  and  about  Individual  initiative. 
We  have  quoted  the  Founding  Fathers  free- 
ly and  at  great  length. 

Perhaps  it  Is  time  now  fcr  us  to  be- 
lieve in  our  he.-.rts  and  to  practice  in  our 
lives  what  we  have  so  long  been  preaching 
from  the   platform. 
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THE  RIGHT  OP  THE  PEOPLE  TO 
BEAR  ARMS 


SHIPMENT  OK  ALL  FIREARMS 
THROUGH  THE  MAIL  MUST  BE 
BANNED 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11.  1968 
Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National 
Rifle  Association  has  maintained  Uiat 
Postjnaster  General  Watson  acted  in  a 
panicky  maimer  when  he  issued  new 
regulations  requiring  that  mailed  pack- 
ages bearing  firearms  be  marked  as  .such 
and  that  local  police  be  notified  that 
firearms  have  been  mailed  to  the 
addressee. 

I  was  pleasantly  surprised  when  I  .saw 
a  letter  to  the  editor  of  Newsweek,  on 
page  4  of  the  July  8,  1968,  issue,  stating 
that  the  Railway  Express  Agency  has 
done  much  the  same  thing  over  the 
years.  I  quote  from  that  letter: 

REA  Express. 
Unlike  the  Post  Office,  REA  always  has 
had  the  benefit  of  shippers'  identification  of 
firearms  shipments,  and  for  many  years  has 
worked  closely  with  law  enforcement  officers. 
We  do  not  deliver  guns  where  a  permit  or 
license  is  required  or  where  statute  dictates 
withholding  delivery  until  the  police  notify 
us  that  it  is  permissible.  We  also  notify  the 
police  when  it  Is  thought  that  Juveniles  or 
Irresponsible  persons  might  be  receiving  a 
ehlpment.  All  small  arms  shipments  are 
handled  under  protective  hand-to-hand  sig- 
nature service. 

REA  is  exploring  what  extensions  of  Its 
long  standing  protection  and  control  proce- 
diu-es  It  legally  may  undertake,  and  will  be 
fully  responsive  to  whatever  future  safe- 
guards are  made  possible  by  law. 

Richard  A.  S-rRiCKLANo. 
Director,  PxMic  Relations. 

Tlie  Post  OfQce  Department,  under  the 
courageous  leadership  of  General  Wat- 
son, has  updated  its  practices  to  those 
already  practiced  by  the  Railway  Ex- 
press Agency  and  supporting  local  law 
enforcement. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  yesterday's  Con- 
r.nEssioNAL  Record  on  page  20600,  July 
10.  firearms  must  be  banned  from  the 
mail  absolutely.  At  the  same  time,  I  want 
to  express  my  admiration  for  Postmaster 
General  Watson's  courage  and  common- 
sense. 


OP    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11.  1968 
Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ic-cent 
weeks  the  subject  of  gun  contiol  legis- 
lation has  generated  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
citement, and  like  a  number  ol  legislative 
pi-oixxsals  in  past  years,  I  fear  that  its  en- 
tire approach  is  based  on  mass  hj'^iteria. 
Tills  is  not  a  time  for  retiibutlon  and 
recrimination.  Certainly,  the  platitudes 
of  a  phari.saical  few  who  have  advocated 
disarming  the  citizenry  all  along  aie  well 
knowTi.  but  reason  .'^till  must  prevail  even 
in  the  face  of  tragedy. 

In  a  highly  perceptive  manner  which 
indeed  typifies  his  career  as  an  eminent 
writer.  Frank  S.  Meyer,  an  editor  of  Na- 
tional Review,  has  presented  a  reason- 
able, eloquent,  and  per.suasive  discus- 
.sion  of  the  proposed  nreaims  legislation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  lemarks 
I  include  an  article  by  Mr.  Meyer  which 
apiieared  in  a  recent  edition  o'  National 
Review  as  follows: 
THE  Right  of  the  People  To  Bear  Arms 

.•■jince  Adam  ate  the  apple,  the  per  capita 
quantum  of  violence  and  potential  violence 
in  human  society  his  remained,  century  in 
and  century  out.  reasonably  constant  In- 
deed, the  third  person  in  the  world  killed 
the  fourth— or.  if  you  prefer  more  secular 
Images,  primitively  there  was  always  present 
'continual  fear  and  danger  of  violent  death; 
and  the  life  of  man,  soUtary,  poor,  nasty, 
brutish,  and  short." 

What  has  made  the  difference  between  the 
quantum  of  potential  violence  and  actual 
violence  ha.s  been  the  power  of  the  moral 
authority  of  civilizations  to  inspire  the  mem- 
bers of  society,  and  the  firmness  with  •which 
force  has  been  exerted  In  defense  of  civiliza- 
tions against  external  and  Internal  barbar- 
ians. Against  external  barbarians,  sometimes 
the  moral  authority  of  a  great  civilization 
has  plaved  a  part,  but  primarily  it  has  been 
force  which  has  held  the  limes.  Against  in- 
ternal barbarians,  the  problem  has  been  more 
mixed,  since  a  civilization  with  sufficient 
moral  authority  tends  to  civilize  its  internal 
barbarians. 

The  abysmal  ignorance  of  history,  as  of 
the  elements  of  political  philosophy,  that 
characterizes  so  much  of  the  political  and 
intellectual  leadership  of  the  United  States 
today  is  all  that  can  explain,  although  it 
does  not  excuse,  the  torrent  of  nonsense 
about  "\iolence"  with  which  we  have  been 
assailed  these  past  days  and  weeks  and 
months.  The  simple  knee-jerk  reactions  that 
pass  for  high  pohtical  wisdom  might  be 
understandable  in  a  local  official  of  the 
League  of  Women  voters;  they  are  proclama- 
tions of  bankruptcy  when  they  come  from 
men  of  supposed  political  or  intellectual 
sophistication. 

Violence  is  bad?  Of  course:  then  let  us 
do  away  with  it  Probkm:  .solution:  instant 
Utopia.  Guns  kill  people?  Put  government 
control  on  guns:  domestic  peace  in  our  time. 
Despite  its  rppealing  simplicity,  this  en- 
thymeme  conceals  a  double  fallacy.  In  the 
first  place,  violence  is  not  always  evil  per  se. 
In  the  public  rphere  it  is  morally  legitimate 
when  employed  to  resist  or  overthrow 
tyranny.  In  the  private  sphere  it  is  equally 
legitimate  when  employed  against  cnmlnai 
incursion  upon  life  or  property.  For  ihe  lat- 
ter purpose  it  may  fall  into  desuetude  in 
times  when,  v.ulike  our  own.  the  constituted 
authorities  are  able  to  keep  crime  ^md  riot 
under  control.   But   it   is   always   a   residual 
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right,  and  in  times  like  ours  it  becomes  the 
citizens  duty  to  use  violence  when  necessary 
In  his  own  defense  and  the  defense  of  his 

family. 

The  second  fallacy  Is  that  weapons  or  the 
accesslbllitv  of  weapons  creates  violence. 
Violence,  for  good  or  ill.  arises  from  the 
souls  of  men  Gun  control  would  have  no 
more  effect  ultimately  up<in  the  quantum 
of  dome-tic  violence  than  disarmament 
agreements  have  h.id  upon  the  prevalence  c)f 
warfare.  Indeed,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other,  the  lopieal  effect  is  only  to  strengthen 
the  bad  guys  and  weaken  the  pood  guys  U 
was  Nazi  Germany  that  was  armed,  it  was 
Britain  and  the  United  States  that  were  di.-.- 
armed.  in  1939.  If  gun-control  legislation  at 
any  level  were  to  be  enacted  in  this  coun- 
try, it  would  be  the  criminals,  the  rloterr. 
the  insurrectionists,  who  would  find  illegal 
meatis  of  procuring  weapons;  it  would  be  the 
solid  citizens  who  would  be  disarmed. 

Tliese  are  the  considerations,  derived  from 
a  philosophical  undersUinding  of  the  nature 
of  man  and  from  practical  experience,  that 
make  nonsense  of  the  hysterical  clamor  lor 
pun  contfcl  now  emanating  from  the  serried 
megaphones  of  the  Establishment  It  is  ;•. 
clamor  that  might  be  ignored  if  the  basic  law 
of  the  land  were  still  respected  by  the  judi- 
ciary if  the  constitution  had  not  become  a 
paper  document  to  be  manipulated  into  its 
opposite  tav  the  Warren  Court. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  whose  wisdom  was 
based  upon  theory  and  experience,  trleti 
almost  200  vears  ago  to  defend  the  United 
States  against  such  mischievous  incltations 
to  tyranny  and  crime  as  are  invited  by  a  dis- 
armed citizenry.  Boldly  and  unequivocally, 
the  First  Congress  and  the  states,  in  the 
Second  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  (Ar- 
ticle II  of  the  Bill  of  Rightsl.  proclaimed 
that  "the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  shall  not  be  infringed." 

Tlie  con-stltutlonal  principle  is  strong  and 
sweeping,  .so  strong  and  sweeping  that  even 
the  present  Supreme  Court,  one  hopes,  will 
not  be  able  to  work  its  sinuous  way  tiround 
it— should  Congress  prove  to  be  so  subject 
to  Utopian  pressure  as  to  pass  legislation 
defying  it.  The  key  word  is  -infringe.  "  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  in  common  sense  or  in 
law  that  any  proposals  for  registration  arc 
direct  infringements  of  the  free  citizen's  righ- 
to keep  and  bear  arms  If  I  may  paraphrase 
an  old  maxim:  the  power  to  regulate  is  the 
power  to  destroy.  The  patently  unconstitu- 
tional Sullivan  Act  in  New  York  State  has 
shown,  in  its  administration  over  the  years, 
that  registration  of  firearms  ( in  this  case  ol 
concealable  weapons)  has  made  it  next  to  im- 
possible for  anyone  legally  to  possess  such 
arms.  Crimlnais  and  insurrectionists,  of 
course,  get  hold  of  them  easily.  Even  the 
prohibition  of  sales  by  mall,  while  it  is  less 
Integrally  objectionable  than  registration, 
seems  to  be  of  doubtful  constitutionality. 

An  unarmed  citizenry  is  potentially  the 
victim,  first  of  anarchy,  then  of  tyranny  and 
totalitarianism.  The  present  campaign  to 
infringe  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  is  a 
Utopian  assault  upon  the  freedom  of  Ameri- 
can citizens— an  assault  scornful  of  the  testi- 
mony of  history,  the  counsels  of  morality,  and 
the  express  mandate  of  the  Constitution. 


BRITISH  AID  TERRORISTS 


RARICK 


HON.  JOHN  F 

OK    LOUIS  ,  iNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R^RESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  11,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  do 
we  have  reports  of  British  aid  in  the 
Biafran  civil  war.  but  now  the  Rhode- 
sians  report  British  cooperation  with 
terrorists  and  Communist  agents  in  that 
part  of  Africa. 
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We  can  but  wonder  how  much  of  this 
Sritish  involvement  is  Isnown  to  the 
British  subjects. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  the 
report  from  the  Rhodeslan  Commentary 
for  June  24  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  as  follows; 

BRmsH  Aid  to  Terrdrists 

A  spokesman  for  the  Rhotfeslan  Govern- 
meiu  said  that  the  section  of  the  U.N.O. 
resolution  ur^ng  all  states  t»  render  moral 
and  material  assistance  to  the  people  of  Rho- 
desia in  their  struggle  for  fn^edom  and  In- 
dependence, causes  grave  conitern  as  It  con- 
ilrms  earlier  reports  of  dlrecB  British  aid  to 
terrorists  as  well  as  statements  made  by  cer- 
tain British  Ministers  and  Members  of 
Parliament  over  the  past  two  years. 

The  spokesman  confirmed  t|here  had  been 
secret  meetings  between  terroUst  groupa  and 
certain  British  Ministers,  adding  that  It  Is 
hoped  Mr.  Wilson  is  serloiis  in  his  promise  to 
the  House  of  Commons  to  Uistltute  a  full 
inquiry  Into  the  clrcumstanca*  of  British  aid 
CO  terrorises. 

••TRAINING     IN    CYPli|US 

The  spokesman  continued  )|  "It  is  known 
that  many  terrorist  trainees  hive  been  issued 
with  British  passports:  In  faci|  four  terrorists 
who  were  training  In  Cypriuii  as  recently  as 
February  1968,  were  all  In]  possession  of 
British  passports  of  which  wi  have  full  par- 
ticulars. 

"Some  two  hundred  other  >as«s  of  poten- 
tial or  actual  terrorists  travalng  on  British 
passports  are  on  record. 

"Not  only  have  terrorists  b#en  Issued  with 
British  passports.  Expatriate  leaders  of  revo- 
lutionary groups  have  been  equipped  with 
such  documents,  men  who  have  been  en- 
gaged on  clandestine  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion acquisitions  from  Eu|ope  including 
Iron  Curtain  countries. 

NEGOTIATED   FROM   LCjUDON 

"Cases  are  on  record  of  Rhodeslan  nation- 
alist leaders  negotiating  froOft  London  with 
arms  suppliers  and  one  particular  case  con- 
cerns sample  weapons.  Including  machine 
gtins  and  ammunition  actually  being 
brought  into  Britain  from  the  Continent. 

"A  number  of  Rhodeslan,  South  African 
and  Portuguese  so-called  st^idents  now  in 
Communist  countries  travelled  via  Lusaka, 
Uar-es-Salaam  and  Nairobi  to  London. 
Frankfurt.  Rome,  and  Calpo  with  travel 
documents  Issued  in  Zambia  not  only  by  the 
British  High  Commission  th«re.  but  also  on 
letters  of  Identification  Issued  by  the  African 
nationalist  offlces  In  Lusaka. 

"In  the  past  It  appears  that  such  Illegal 
and  unrecognized  travel  documents  have 
been  accepted  as  an  authority  to  issue  a 
British  passport  not  only  iix  Dar-es-Salaam 
and    Nairobi,    but    also    in    London." 

THREAT   TO  BRITAIN 

Tlie  spokesman  concluded:  "If  Mr.  Wilson 
IS  really  serious  in  his  promised  inquiry, 
the  Rhodeslan  Government  hopes  he  will 
make  the  right  approach  to  Us  lor  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  which  Way  become  an 
internal  security  threat  to  Britain  .is  well 
as  Rhodeslan." 


NST    Braihw 


Battle    Against 

The  battle  against  braia-washlng  was 
as  vital  as  that  against  terrorists  or  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  said  Mr.  WHUam  Harper. 
Minister  of  Internal  Affairs,  commenting  on 
the  controls  provided  by  the  CensorKhip  .'uid 
Entertainments  Control  Act. 

"My  sort  of  censorship  is  to  protect  what 
I  call  the  moral  fibre  of  the  people."  he  said. 

He  gave  examples  of  children's  magazines 
wliich  featured  plctiu'e  biographies  of  Com- 
munist leaders;  magazines  vith  articles  la 
which  such  people  aa  film  ^tars  said  they 
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had  taken  drugs  with  no  111  effects;  and  an 
American  periodical  which  carried  articles  to 
undermine  people's  beliefs. 

Drugs  were  a  particularly  virulent  form  of 
indoctrination  because  they  were  part  and 
parcel  of  the  battle  to  drag  down  child  and 
adult  beliefs  in  what  they  saw  around  them. 

It  was  all  part  of  the  brain-washing  story. 
The  Rhodeslan  censors  were  learning  what 
to  look  out  for.  The  Board  and  the  Ministry 
were  not  trying  to  put  blinkers  on  people. 
A  lot  of  material  w;is  passed  by  the  censors. 

He    believed    time    would    prove    that    the 
censorship  system  was  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable aids  in  the  tight  for  Rhodesia. 
Some  U.N.  Mj;mb»:rs  Warmongers 

It  was  to  the  everlasting  shame  of  the 
British  Government  that  It  had  allowed  ter- 
rorLsts  to  infiltrale  Rhodesia  armed  with 
Communist  weapons  and  British  passports, 
said  the  Deputy  Minister  for  Information. 
Mr  P.  K.  van  der  Byl.  at  a  function  to  raise 
money  lor  the  Army  Welfare  Fund. 

Referring  to  the  Uivited  Nations  resolution. 
Mr.  van  der  Byl  said  certain  U.N.  members 
were  "criminal  war-mongers".  They  were  de- 
lll>eratelv  aiding  :ind  abetting  further  ter- 
rorism. 


U.S.  AID  TO   INDIA   FEEDS 
THE  RATS 
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HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  12.  1968 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  about 
this  same  time  last  year,  prior  to  con- 
sideration of  the  annual  foreign  aid 
package.  I  brought  an  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  which  stated  that 
India's  grain  losses  to  animals  matched 
their  imports. 

An  article  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  June  25  of  this  year  contains 
both  encouraging  and  disparaging  news 
on  this  same  issue. 

The  tremendous  problem  of  rats  con- 
tinues. U.S.  assistance  is  largely  in  vain. 
The  rat  population  continues  to  soar. 
However,  the  article  reports  the  Grovern- 
ment  is  moving  against  the  rat  meimce, 
pointing  up  an  apparent  commitment  on 
behalf  of  the  Delhi  Govermnent  that 
something  must  be  done  about  the  rat 
problem  if  we  are  to  avoid  a  continual 
pouring  of  U.S.  aid  down  a  literal  "rat- 
hole."  When  considering  the  foreign  aid 
bill  this  year,  I  hope  we  can  insist  that 
India  move  faster  and  with  greater 
strength  in  meeting  this  problem  as  a 
condition  for  receiving  our  aid. 

Under  unanimous   consent.   I   include 
the  article  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
India    Moves    To    Cur    Food    Loss    to    Rats 

New  Delhi. — Rats  in  India  are  said  to  eat 
nearly  a  fourth  of  wliut  the  population  pro- 
duces. 

Although  there  has  never  been  an  all- 
India  rodent  census,  officials  say  there  are 
about  10  rats  to  every  person  in  the  country. 

India's  population  stood  at  520  million  at 
the  end  of  April.  So  rats  and  mice  might 
number  5. '2  billion. 

"Except  for  the  rats."  says  Sushila  Mayar. 
a  former  Health  Minister,  "we  would  have 
surplus  food.'' 

Again,  no  accurate  statistics  are  available, 
bvU  officials  and  economists  believe  fats  eat 
as  much  as  20  million  tons  of  food  grains 


and  food  articles  a  year,  right  from  the  field 
to  the  kitchen  stages. 

With  a  record  food  production  of  more 
than  95  million  tons  expected  this  year,  the 
Government  plant-protection  directorate 
has  opened  a  war  against  the  rodent  menace. 

Special  teams  are  being  sent  into  villages 
to  insure  proper  and  safe  storage  of  grain, 
and  warehouses  are  being  checked.  Munici- 
palities have  been  asked  to  give  attractive 
cash  rewards  to  professional  ratcatchers,  and 
housewives  are  being  asked  not  to  leave  food 
exposed. 


THOUGHTS  FROM  VIETNAM 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  11.  1968 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  crime, 
violence,  and  hatred  in  this  country  have 
not  gone  unnoticed  by  our  servicemen 
fighting    overseas. 

Recently.  I  received  a  thought-provok- 
ing article  from  one  of  my  coiLstituents. 
Sp4c.  Robert  Turk.  ser\'inK  as  a  chap- 
lain's assistant,  who  has  given  our  Na- 
tions  grinding  ills  an  attentive  evalua- 
tion from  his  position  as  a  soldier  de- 
fending the  interests  of  South  Vietnam. 

I  recommend  Specialist  Turk's  letter 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  as  follows : 
A  Pi.ea  for  PrjkCE  From  Vietnam 

Tonight  was  pretty  much  the  same  as  any 
other  In  the  life  of  this  soldier  in  Vietnam. 
The  day  had  been  long  and  hot.  There  were 
services  to  prepare  for.  hospitals  to  visit,  and 
orientations  to  be  given.  I  am  a  Chaplain's 
Assistant.  Now  It  was  quiet  and  I  turned  to 
some  form  of  divergence  to  get  my  mind  olf 
the  war. 

I  picked  up  a  copy  of  Newsweek  Magazine 
which  was  my  main  contact  with  the  "world" 
back  home.  This  issue  was  especially  signifi- 
cant. It  was  dated  June  17,  1968  and  had  a 
picture  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  on  the 
cover.  As  I  opened  the  magazine  and  pro- 
ceeded to  absorb  the  contents,  I  got  a  feeling 
of  guilt  and  frustration  which  made  me  sick 
to  my  stomach. 

What  was  I  doing  fighting  for  freedom  in 
Vietnam?  Why  was  I  trying  to  teach  the 
Vietnamese  people  to  live  In  peace  and  follow 
the  example  of  their  American  counterparts.' 
Who  was  I  kidding? 

My  once  Idealistic  and  meaningful  goals 
on  the  war  in  Vietnam  suddenly  turned  hypa- 
crltlcr.l  and  farcical.  I  was  no  longer  fighting 
for  a  cause  but  living  a  lie.  The  feelings  that 
I  felt  Inside  were  of  contempt  and  disgust 

Why  am  I  writing  this  letter?  Who  am  I 
writing  It  to?  I  don't  know!  All  I  know  is  that 
it  must  be  written.  I've  been  silent  too  long. 

With  the  Assassination  of  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  in  November,  1963,  something 
within  me  cried  out  to  find  an  answer.  I  did 
not  act!  Five  years  later.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  lay  dead  at  the  hands  of  an  Assassin. 
Once  again  I  remained  silent.  And  finally. 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  In  the  prime  of 
his  young  life,  struck  dead.  I  could  be  silent 
no  longer. 

I  felt  an  obligation  to  myself,  to  my  fel- 
low Americans,  to  humanity,  to  seek  aii 
answer.  If  one  was  to  be  found ! 

We  must  be  brought  to  realize,  to  be  made 
positively  aware  that  violence  and  murder 
are  not  the  answer  to  our  Individual  griev- 
ances and  prejudices.  They  must  be  stopped— 
f>nce  and  for  all!!! 
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The  heart  of  the  problem  lies  In  the  indif- 
ference of  the  average  American.  As  long 
as  we  are  not  directly  affected,  then  why 
bother  to  get  involved.  But  little  do  they 
realize,  those  who  stand  by  .and  observe  from 
the  sideline,  that  they  are  very  much  In- 
volved. 

Just  as  a  cancer,  undetected  and  untreated, 
win  spread  and  eventually  consume  the 
whole  organism,  so  too  will  the  vicious  dis- 
ease of  hate  and  corruption  eat  away  at  our 
.society  until  there  is  nothing  left  but  the 
bare  frame. 

Each  one  of  us  must  make  a  personal  pledge 
to  do  our  part  to  eliminate  hate  and  preju- 
dice and  bigotry.  For  If  we  do  not  accept  this 
greatest  of  all  challenges,  we  will  surely  suf- 
fer, each  of  us  individually,  for  the  dastardly 
crime  we  liave  perpetrated. 

The  Bible  says:  "He  who  lives  by  the  sword 
shall  die  by  the  sword."  Let  us  take  heed  my 
friends,  let  us  Uike  heed  today.  For  too  many 
tomorrows  have  been  lost  to  eternity. 
Sp  4c  Robert  L.  Tt'RK, 
Offtcc   o/    the    Division    Chaplain.    1st 
Cavalry  Division. 

In  his  accompanying  letter  to  me  Spe- 
cialist Turk  asks  a  question  and  states: 

Why  should  we  by  fighting  a  war  over  here 
when  our  own  countrymen  back  home  are 
killing  each  other?  The  people  back  home  can 
know  that  while  we  may  be  12.000  miles  from 
home,  our  concern  and  loyalty  is  still  back 
in  the  States. 

Other  than  that,  the  morale  of  the  men  is 
good.  We  are  all  hopeful  that  the  current 
peace  talks  will  soon  bear  fruit  and  bring 
peace  to  Vietnam. 

Perhaps  by  passage  of  a  more  effective 
gun  control  law  we  can  at  least  answer  a 
imrt  of  the  question  by  reducing  the  in- 
cidence of  Americans  "killing  each 
other." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

rated  for  bravery  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  during  his  first  tour,  which  he 
spent  as  an  adviser  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army. 

Mr.  Traina  also  said  that  his  son-in-law 
had  Just  recently  been  Informed  that  he  was 
to  be  promoted  to  major  in  September. 

The  West  Point  graduate  is  survived  by  his 
wife.  Dorothea,  and  two  clii'dren.  Christina. 
5.  and  Robert  W..  4. 

Mrs.  Dickinson  was  born  iu  Baltimore  and 
lived  most  of  her  life  in  Prince  Georges 
county  tintil  her  marrl.ige  in  1962.  Thev  had 
lived  at  Army  posts  in  Kentucky  and  the 
St.ate  of  Washington. 
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CAPTAIN  DICKINSON  DIES  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

If     MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVES 
Thursday.  July  11,  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marj'land.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Capt.  Flobert  C.  Dickinson,  a  fine  young 
man  from  Maryland,  was  killed  recently 
in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  his 
bravery  and  honor  his  memory  by  In- 
cluding the  following  article  in  the 
Record: 
Captain  Dickinson  Dies  in  Vietnam — West 

Point     Graduate     Was    on     Second    War 

Tour 

A  1962  West  Point  graduate  from  Greenbelt 
was  killed  July  1  in  Vietnam,  according  to  a 
Department  of  Defense  spokesman. 

Capt.  Robert  C.  Dickinson.  29.  a  company 
commander  with  the  22d  Infantry  Brigade, 
was  lillled  during  a  combat  operation  north 
of  Saigon. 

Captain  Dickinson  was  in  the  second 
month  of  his  second  tour  in  Vietnam.  His 
father-in-law,  Domlnlck  R.  Traina,  described 
the  career  Army  officer  as  being  "a  real  gung- 
ho  type  of  an  Army  man." 

GIVEN     decoration 

Mr.  Traina  added  that  Captain  EMcklnson 
was  "all  for  getting  the  war  over  with,  and 
believed  in  doing  his  part  in  the  Vietnam 
effort." 

Captain  Dickinson,  who  lived  in  Detroit  be- 
fore attending  West  Point,   had  been  deco- 


THE  AMA'S 


IN  THE 


IHUANA   REPORT 


HON.  ROBEIVf  B.    BOBi  MATHIAS 


'of    CALIFORNIA 
JSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

(uTsday,  July  11,  1968 
Mr.  XIATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
SpeakA,  many  of  us  have  been  t;reatly 
concerned  by  the  incicase  in  di-ug  use 
among  young  people.  This  growth  has 
been  encouraged  by  the  ah  too  fiequent 
comments  of  apparently  re.spectable 
ndults,  who  attempt  to  minimize  the 
dangers  of  marihuana. 

Now  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion has  set  forth  in  dispassionate  terms 
the  leal  dangers  of  marihuana.  An  edi- 
torial in  the  Tulare  Advance-Register 
commends  the  AMA  report  and  points 
out  that.  "The  AMA's  warning  ought  to 
cause  youngsters  to  reflect  on  the  con- 
sequences of  their  actions  before  they 
experiment  with  drugs."  The  Advance- 
Register  thus  adds  its  own  thoughtful 
and  responsible  voice  to  the  voices  of  the 
thousands  of  thinking  Amei-icans  who 
are  deeply  concerned  about  the  increas- 
ing use  of  marihuana.  I  should  like  to  in- 
sert the  Advance-Register's  editorial  at 
this  ix)int  in  the  Record  : 

Question  :  Is  It  Worth  It? 
The  marijuana  generation  has  been  able 
to  ignore  or  put  down  a  lot  of  convincing 
evidence  on  the  danger  of  "pot"  and  other 
harmful  drugs.  So  it  will  hot  likely  be  In- 
fiuenced  by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion's recent  warnings  on  marijuana. 

Anyway,  the  AMA  calls  marijuana  "a  dan- 
gerous drug  because  of  the  effect  on  the 
central  nervous  system  and  the  fact  that 
it  can  cause  psychosis."  Despite  youthful  in- 
sistence to  the  contrary,  marijuana  can 
"hook"  its  users.  That  is  not  to  say  that  it 
necessarily  creates  addiction,  although  the 
distinction  is  a  matter  of  degree,  but  that 
"many  persons  suffer  serious  mental  prob- 
lems and  develop  withdrawal  symptoms  if 
they  trv  to  stop." 

Anyone  who  ever  has  been  hooked  on  to- 
bacco wll  know  that  It  Is  not  only  narcotics 
which  create  virtual  addictions. 

Even  without  the  physical  liazard  or  the 
risk  of  dependence  on  the  drug,  the  AMA 
has  given  additional  reason  why  youngsters 
ought  not  even  experiment  with  marijuana. 
That  is  because  "the  youthful  experimenter 
may,  by  incurring  a  criminaJ  record  through 
a  single  thoughtless  act,  place  his  future  ca- 
reer in  Jeopardy." 

The  AMA's  warning  ought  to  cause  young- 
sters to  refiect  on  the  consequences  of  their 
actions  before  they  experiment  with  drugs. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARiCK 

iiK    LOVIsIAN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday-.  July  11.  1968 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  poor 
\ictimized  citizens  of  Gary.  Ind..  must 
by  now  feel  they  have  been  de.scrted  by 
their  fellow  countrymen  who  still  believe 
in  jjeace  of  mind  and  personal  security. 
But  then,  the  national  news  media  is  not 
interested  in  violence  in  northern  cities. 
And  the  city  admini.stration.  despite  a 
41 -percent  crime  increa.se.  jirofesses  seu- 
legation  to  be  the  serious  threat  to  tlie 
community  and  has  i-equested  the  inter- 
vention of  the  FBI  only  to  investii-ate 
.school  segregation. 

Gary.  Ind.,  today  has  retrogressed  to 
become  a  modern  jungle  city  where 
neither  life  nor  property  are  safe.  Sit- 
uated on  the  dunes  of  Lake  Michigan. 
Gary  was  once  a  city  of  great  promise- 
but  today,  fear,  distrust,  and  anarchism 
are  forcing  its  better  citizens  to  flee  from 
the  escalation  of  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  need  only  look  to 
the  reports  of  crime  and  violence  in  the 
local  newspapers  to  understand  the 
breakdown  in  government  in  Gary.  I  in- 
clude clippings  from  the  Gary  Post  Trib- 
ime  only  relating  to  murder  and  crimes 
of  violence,  as  space  does  not  permit  the 
reports  on  dope,  syndicate,  and  robbery: 
[From  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Sunday  Post  Tribune. 
June  23.  19681 
Major  Crimes  in  Gary  Up  41   Percent 

Over   1967 
Major  crimes   in  Gary   for  the   first  three 
months  of  1968  were  almost  41  per  cent  over 
the  total  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago 

Statistics  released  in  the  FBI's  Unllorm 
Crime  Report  show  a  jump  from  1.422  major 
crimes  between  January  1  and  March  31,  1967. 
to  2.102  such  crimes  for  the  corresponding 
period  this  year. 

Of  the  seven  crimes  on  which  the  FBI  keeps 
records,  the  only  decrease  this  year  was  in 
murders. 

They  dropped  from  10  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1967  to  eight  for  the  same  period 
this  year. 

Although  all  other  major  crimes  Increased, 
the  bulk  of  the  increased  percentage  was  ac- 
counted for  in  auto  thefts.  The  number  of 
crimes  for  January  through  March.  1967. 
nearly  tripled,  from  313  to  876.  an  increase  of 
179  per  cent. 

Rapes  also  almost  tripled,  going  from  five 
to  14,  a  180  per  cent  Jump. 

Robberies  were  up  from  192  to  230.  a  20 
per  cent  increase;  aggravated  assaults 
climbed  from  91  to  103,  a  13  per  cent  Jump; 
burglaries  went  from  484  to  506.  a  five  per 
cent  increase;  and  larcenies  went  from  327 
to  364.  an  1 1  per  cent  Jump. 

Property  crimes,  burglary,  larceny,  and 
auto  theft,  as  a  group,  went  up  by  65  per  cent 
from  1.124  in  the  first  three  months  of  1967 
to  1.746  in  1968. 

Here  again,  the  huge  increase  in  auto  theft.s 
accounted  for  a  large  portion  of  the  increase 
percentage. 

Crimes  of  violence — murder,  rape,  robbery 
and  aggravated  assault — rose  more  than  19 
per  cent. 

Cities  of  a  similar  size  to  Gary  showed 
major  crime  increases  of  15  per  cent. 
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(From    the    Gary    (Ind.)    Pos^Trlbime 

June  9.  19681 

Train  Crewman  Hit  in  Pace  \trrH  Rock 

A  Penn  Central  Railroad  crewirliin  haa  fotir 
teeth  fewer  than  he  had  early  Satirday,  when 
he  was  hit  by  a  rock  at  Broadwijr  near  2l8t 
Avenue. 

R.  C.  Galer.  53.  of  Fort  Wayne.  Aros  released 
after  treatment  In  Methodist  Hdnpltal  for  a 
cut  Up  and  the  four  teeth  that  w*re  knocked 
out. 

The  train  was  stopped  abouil  two  hours 
after  Galer  was  hit  In  the  face  w  ,h  the  rock, 
tying  up  traffic  In  the  Hobart  are 

Although  the  Incident  occurr  d  ut  about 
2  a.m..  It  wasn't  recorded  on  the  Gary  Police 
bulletin   until  3   p.m.   Saturday 

[From    the    Gary    (Ind.)     PosI- Tribune. 

June  9,  19681 

Gary   Vouth.   19.  Shot  TotoEATH 

A  19-year-old  Gary  youth  was  s  lot  to  death 
at  ;ibout  10  p  m.  S.-iturday  at  75(    E    6th  Ave. 

Pronounced  dead  on  arrival  at  Mercy  Hos- 
pital was  Jesse  AledelUn  of  113  '  /    14th  Ave. 

Police  said  ba  was  shot  once  hrough  the 
heart,  but  they  had  few  details  (n  the  inci- 
dent and  no  suspect  In  custody. 


I  Prom  the  Gary  (Ind.)   Postfrrtbune. 
June  19.  1968) 

F^PTY   Policemen    Walk   Out   oi 

Test 

Some  50  Gary  policemen  walkid  out  of  an 
examination  for  promotions  todi  i  In  protest 
of  performance  ratings  and  th« 
which    the   grades   were  discloses  . 

James  Taylor,  president  of  the  Gary  Police 
Civil  Service  Commission,  charge  I  the  action 
seems  to  be  a  part  of  a  "concer  ed  effort  to 
disrupt  democratic  progress  Ic 
department." 

All  of  those  who  participated 
out  were  white  patrolmen.  A 
policemen  applied  to  take  the 
examination  for  detective. 

Of  those  remaining  in  the  tee 
Indiana  University  in  Gary.  It  w« 
Negro  and  half  white. 

The  complaint,   according   to 
that  the  protesting  patrolmen 
with   certain   ratings   and   the   ffk  of   uni- 
formity In  grading  policemen. 

This  Is  done  by  the  departmen  ' 
and  Isn't  a  commission  function 
Leon    Wells,    another    commlssla  ler.    said. 

They  were  conducting  the  test  i  today.  Ab- 
sent   was     a     third    commissioner. 
Thomas. 

A  sergeant's  test   was  given 
time   as    the   detective   examination, 
wasn't  affected  by  the  walkout. 

Wells  told  a  Post-Tribune  repi  >rter  he  got 
word  of  a  possible  move   to  gei 
tlve's  exam   postponed   as   early 
night,    but  didn't   put   any   'sto  ik"   in   It. 

Attempts  to  reach  a  spokcsc  an  for  the 
dissident  group  weren't  successj  III. 

"This  was  the  result  of  a  misj  inderstand- 
Ing  of  the  functions  of  the  cj  immlsslon." 
Taylor  said.  "Some  of  the  appllcimts  for  the 
promotional  exam  seem  to  thlrit  the  com- 
mission can  influence  how  tlir  sergeants 
rate  their  men — this  Is  under  tlie  adminis- 
tration  of   the   chief."  I 

"On  the  other  hand.  "  Tayloij  continued, 
"there  were  a  few  persons  wh^i  were  dis- 
gruntled and  seemed  hostile  toirard  taking 
a  test  today  and  Influenced  or  [irled  to  In- 
fluence  their   friends   to  leave   <'ith    them." 

The  results  of  today's  tests  wl  I  be  official, 
Taylor  said.  [ 

"Everyone  who  was  eligible  I  o  take  the 
tests  was  Invited  and  encournjed  to  take 
it,"   he  commented. 

A  part  of  the  protest  was  th4t  the  com- 
mission strayed  from  past  pr(»cedure8  In 
{x>stlng   the   ratings. 
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Formerly,  patrolmen  about  to  take  the 
teat  were  given  their  ratings  on  an  Index 
card. 

Today  they  were  rend  from  a  list  and 
Taylor  and  Wells  said  this  was  becatise  the 
Index  cards  weren't  supplied  by  Police  Chief 
James   Hilton. 

"I  asked  him  to  make  the  ratings  avail- 
able by  Monday."  Wells  said.     . 

The  listing  of  patrolmen's  performance 
grades  was  given  to  the  commissioners  at 
9  a.m.  today  at  the  testing  room.  Wells  said. 

He  and  Taylor  said  there  were  no  racial 
imbalances  apparent  In   the  ratings. 

[Prom  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune.  June  3. 

1968) 

Gunman    Assassinates    Visitor — Killed    at 

MiDTOWN  Restaurant 

A  gunman  with  a  revolver  hidden  In  a 
brown  paper  bag  shot  down  a  Terre  Haute 
man  In  a  gangland-style  killing  at  a  Central 
District  restaurant  here  early  today. 

Willie  Townsend,  40.  of  Box  33.  Terre 
Haute,  was  pronounced  dead  at  the  scene. 
He  was  apparently  shot  several  times. 

It  was  the  second  assasslnatlon-type  slay- 
ing here  In  the  past  11  days  and  the  fifth 
person  to  die  as  the  result  of  a  shooting 
since  last  Wednesday. 

The  tall,  skinny  assassin  pumped  bullets 
at  Townsend  as  the  victim  retreated  from 
the  front  to  the  rear  of  Walker's  Grill.  1241 
Washington  St. 

Police  haven't  determined  a  motive  for  the 
slaying. 

Witnesses  said  Townsend  was  leaving  the 
restaurant  after  purchasing  some  food  when 
he  met  his  killer  in  the  doorway  of  the 
establishment. 

'What's  happening?"  the  victim  was  heard 
to  say  before  the  gunman  opened  fire. 

The  killer,  holding  what  was  apparently  a 
.38-caliber  revolver  In  a  brown  paper  bag. 
started  shooting  at  the  doorway  and  con- 
tinued the  volley  as  Townsend  Jumped  back- 
wards to  avoid  the  bullets,  witnesses  said. 

Townsend  made  a  grab  for  the  weapon, 
didn't  get  it.  and  was  a  target  of  the  con- 
tinuous gunfire  until  he  fell  in  the  rear  por- 
tion of  the  restaurant,  police  were  told. 

None  of  the  witnesses  could  tell  exactly 
how  many  shots  were  fired,  but  one  said 
there  were  at  least  four. 

The  assassin  was  described  as  a  llght-com- 
plexioned  Negro  about  six  feet  tall.  He  wore  a 
light  colored  Jacket  and  yellow  pants  and 
had  his  hair  in  a  bushy  style. 

A  .38-callber  slug  was  found  on  the  floor 
of  the  restaurant. 

On  May  20.  James  Lee  Paines.  21.  of  2215 
Madison  St.  was  fatally  wounded  by  a  shot- 
gun blast  fired  by  an  assassin  In  front  of  the 
victim's  home.  ^ 

Last  Wednesday  and  early  Thursday,  four 
persons  were  killed  In  three  shootings  here. 

Dorothea  M.  Lott.  22.  of  2089  Washington 
St..  was  slain  by  an  ex-boyfrlend.  Curtis 
Stegal.  49.  of  2184  Broadway,  who  turned  the 
sawed-off  shotgun  on  himself.  The  shooting 
was  in  the  man's  apartment  Wednesday 
afternoon. 

Alges  Eldridge.  28.  of  2023  Vermont  St.. 
a  former  Gary  policeman,  was  shot  to  death 
at  his  home.  His  25-year-old  wife.  Alene.  has 
been  charged  In  connection  with  the  Thurs- 
day night  slaying. 

And  Erland  Hallowell.  34.  of  2289  McCool 
Rd..  Portage,  a  Democratic  precinct  commit- 
teeman there,  was  killed  by  a  gunman  at 
1839  Jefferson  St..  early  Thursday.  No  arrests 
have  been  made  In  connection  with  the  case. 

I  From  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune. 

July  2.  1968] 

Attendant  Slain  in  Service  Station — 

Gunman  Hunted  in  Robbery 

A    ST-year-oId    service    station    attendant 

was    shot    to    death    Monday    night — appar- 
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ently  by  a  holdup  man — and  police  are  try- 
ing to  fit  together  clues  that  might  lead  to 
the  killer. 

The  slaying  scene.  2000  Grant  St,  may 
have  been  the  first  of  two  Clark  Service  Sta- 
tion robberies  within  an  hour. 

Clarence  Joyce,  of  2206  Fillmore  St.,  the 
attendant,  was  dead  on  arrival  at  Methodist 
Hospital,  shot  twice  In  the  chest. 

In  f>ollce  custody  Is  a  46-year-old  man 
police  found  lying  in  the  back  seat  of  a 
car  at  the  rear  of  the  scene. 

He  admitted  to  an  argument  with  the  at- 
tendant around  11:30  p.m..  but  refused  to 
answer  any  more  questions.  The  shooting 
was  reported  to  police  at  11:57  p.m. 

The  argument  was  over  the  attendant's 
refusal  to  tow  the  man's  car  from  21st  and 
Hayes,  where  It  was  stuck  In  the  sand,  police 
were  told. 

Also  hunted  Is  a  dark  complexloned  Negro, 
about  19,  thinly  built  v\\c\  was  seen  run- 
ning east  on  20th  A\entie  jurt  after  the 
shooting.  He  was  wearing  a  w!-.lt;.  short- 
sleeved  shirt  and  dark  pants. 

Four  witnesses  told  police  they  were  pass- 
ing the  Grant  Street  station  when  they  heard 
two  shots,  and  then  spotted  the  youth  run- 
ning across  the  street  on  20th  Avenue. 

When  pyolice  arrived,  they  found  the 
wounded  Joyce  lying  in  the  station's  pump 
area. 

A  38-callber  pistol  was  found  six  feet 
from  the  mortally  wounded  man,  but  the 
ownership  of  the  weapon  hasn't  been 
established. 

About  40  minutes  after  that  holdup,  a 
Clark  station  at  1800  E.  15th  Ave.  was  robbed. 

The  j;unman  was  described  as  a  Negro 
between  18  and  22,  five  feet  six,  155  pounds, 
medium  complexion,  .and  wearing  a  dark 
J.ocket  and  light  pants. 

Joseph  Ray  Brown,  an  attendant  at  the 
second  Clark  station,  said  the  youth  came 
la  and  used  the  telephone  before  pulling  a 
gun  and  announcing  the  holdup. 

Brown  handed  over  $10.  but  was  told:  "I 
said  I  want  all  your  money." 

Then  Brown  handed  over  an  additional 
undetermined  amount  and  the  gxinman  fled 
east  on  15th  Avenue  on  foot. 

■Don't  move — my  buddies  are  watching 
you."  he  warned  Brown  before  leaving. 

WITNESS  APPEAL 

Police  issued  an  appeal  today  to  a  possible 
witness  to  come  forward  to  aid  in  their  hunt 
for  the  killer.  The  witness  was  described  as 
a  male  Negro  who  reportedly  went  to  the 
aid  of  the  victim  Immediately  after  the 
Ecuflle.  He  was  reported  to  have  driven  off  In 
a  blue  Chevrolet  Police  stress  they  want  to 
talk  to  him  only  for  what  help  he  might  give 
in  shedding  light  on  the  circumstances  of 
the  shooting.  They  ask  that  lie  contact  the 
detective  bureau. 

(From       the      Gary       (Ind.)       Post-Tribune. 
June  19.  1968) 

WOMAN   SHOT  IN    HEAD HUSBAND   IN    CUSTODY 

A  32-year-old  women  was  seriously 
wounded  Tuesday  night  when  she  was  shot 
In  the  head.  Police  are  holding  her  common- 
law  husband   as  a  suspect. 

In  serious  condition  at  Methodist  Hospital 
is  Dorothy  Daugherty,  4300  W.  21st  PI. 

Held  for  queetioning  Is  CUmon  Patterson. 
42,  of  Chicago.  Identified  as  a  supervisor  of 
waiters   at  a   leading  Chicago   restaurant. 

Patterson  admitted  the  shooting  and  sur- 
rendered a  .25-caliber  automatic  pistol,  ac- 
cording to  vMDllce.  The  shooting  was  at  the 
woman's  home  around  9  p.m. 

A  witness  told  police  she  saw  Patterson 
grab  the  woman  by  the  neck  at  the  doorway 
of  the  dwelling  and  then  heard  several  shots. 

Patterson  later  called  police  and  said  he 
wanted  to  give  himself  up  at  1091  Oolfax  St. 
When    police    arrived,    he    handed    over    the 
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pistol  and  identified  the  woman  as  his  com- 
mon-law  wife,   reports  sbav. 

(From  the  Gory  (Ind.) .  Post-Tribune.  June  3, 

19681 

THREE    Teens    Attacked    Near    Area    Store 

Boss    Township.— Three    teen-agers    were 

attacked  by  older  boys  near  Lukens-Strlegel 

Drugs  at  55th  and  Washington  here  Sunday 

night. 

Lake  County  police  said  the  victims  were 
Mike  Kucon  Jr.  5565  Jackson  St.;  Don 
Ostrozovlch.  5772  Ellsworth  Ct  .  and  James 
Snow.    122   W.    55th   Ave. 

Kucon  and  Ostrozovlch  were  treated  for 
minor  injuries  at  Gary  Clinic,  police  said. 

The  victims  said  the  two  attackers  Jumped 
out  of  a  car  circling  the  drug  store  parking 
lot. 

IProm  the  Oiu-y   (Ind.)    Post-Tribune. 

June  18,  19681 

Four  Rob  34th-Gbant  Grocery— Clean  Out 

Registers   and  Safe 

Calumet  Township. — Four  bandits  looted 

several  cash  registers  and  a  small  safe  in  the 

A&P    Supermarket    at   3450   Grant   St.    here 

Monday  night. 

The  quartet  apparently  made  a  getaway 
car  switch  at  29th  and  Jennings  within  min- 
utes after  the  robbery,  county  police  said 
this  morning. 

The  amount  of  the  loss  wasn't  immediately 
estimated,  police  said. 

The  acting  store  manager,  Paul  Villanueva, 
of  416  Van  Buren  St .  G:u^',  said  the  men 
entered  the  store  at  7 :  50  p.m. 

One  of  the  foursome  watched  the  front 
door,  he  explained  while  two  others,  armed 
with  a  shotgun  and  a  revolver,  began  looting 
the  registers. 

The  fourth  bandit  walked  to  the  courtesy 
booth  .and  .asked  when  the  manager  would 
be  back,  Villanueva  said. 

When  he  was  told  the  manager  was  out, 
the  bandit  vaulted  the  counter  and  looted  a 
small  safe  in  the  booth. 

A  passerby  told  police  four  Negroes  left 
the  store  In  a  light-colored  station  wagon. 

A  few  minutes  later  an  officer  checking  the 
Gary  Small  Farms  area  spotted  a  1956  Pon- 
tiac  station  wagon  at  29th  and  Jennings. 

The  driver's  door  was  open  and  the  keys 
were  In  the  Ignition,  police  said. 

A  witness  there  said  four  men,  two  carry- 
ing paper  sacks,  got  out  of  the  wagon  and 
into  a  1953  or  1954  Oldsmobile,  and  drove 
west  on  29th  Avenue,  police  said. 

(From  the  Gary  (Ind.)   Post-Tribune, 
June  7,  1968) 

Two  Purses  Snatched  at  Eighth  and 
Broadway 

Mary  Andrusak.  140  E.  50th  Ave.,  told  po- 
lice a  purse  containing  $420  and  three  bank 
books  was  stolen  from  her  Thursday  at  Sears 
Roebuck,  8th  and  Broadway. 

The  theft  victim  said  she  put  the  purse 
on  a  chair  and  left  it  for  five  minutes.  When 
she  returned,  it  was  missing. 

Helen  Lindlnger,  3511  Tyler  St.,  said  she 
was  robbed  of  $12  by  a  woman  at  8th  and 
Broadway  Thursday. 

Mrs.  Lindlnger  said  she  was  walking  along 
the  street  when  the  holdup  woman  put  an 
arm  around  her  waist  and  said,  "Drop  the 
purse  or   I'll   cut   you  to  pieces." 

IFrom  the  Gary,  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune, 
June  7,  19681 
Bandtt  Team  Kidnaps,  Robs  Gas  Attendant 
OF  $150  Hbre 
A  Gary  service  sutlon  attendant  was  kid- 
naped and  driven  to  ScherervUle  Thursday 
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night  after  two  men  robbed  him  of  about 
$150  at  the  Checker  Gas  Station.  5160  Broad- 
wav. 

In  another  holdup.  Reaves  Standard  Sta- 
tion, 3077  Broadway,  was  held  up  early  today. 
James  Volcsko.  attendant  at  the  Checker 
Gas  Station,  told  police  the  two  men  drove 
into  the  stations  pump  area  around  11:45 
p.m.  and  ordered  a  quart  of  transmission 
fluitl  before  one  of  them  pulled  a  gun  and 
demanded  his  money. 

After  robbing  the  attendant,  the  holdup 
men  lorced  him  Into  their  car  and  drove  to 
ScherervUle.  where  Volcsko  was  let  out  of 
the  vehicle. 

As  the  car  sped  away,  Volcsko  pulled  his 
own  weapon  and  said  he  believes  the  auto 
was  hit  bv  both  shots  he  fired. 

Both  men  were  white,  about  19,  six  feet 
one  inch  and  175  pounds,  the  attendant  said. 
The  gunman  wore  brown  rimmed  glasses. 

The  Standard  station  was  held  up  around 
2:15  a.m.  today  by  a  gunman  who  first  asked 
for  a  battery  charge  on  his  car,  according  to 
Albert  Smith,  the  attendant 

Smith  said  that  after  the  holdup  man 
pulled  a  gun.  he  took  his  own  weapon  from 
his  pocket  and  a  struggle  ensued. 

Smith's  gun  was  taken  away  .and  the 
bandit  hit  him  on  the  head  with  it  and 
then  took  an  estimated  $55  from  the  cash 
register  and  the  attendant's  pockets. 

Smith  was  forced  into  a  washroom  and 
the  bandit,  a  Negro,  raced  to  a  spot  jUst  south 
of  the  Tri  State  Expressway  where  he  got 
into  a  waiting  car.  Further  description 
wasn't  available. 

The  attendant  flagged  down  a  motorist 
and  they  chased  the  vehicle,  but  lost  it  on 
the  expressway. 

The  attendant  was  treated  at  Methodist 
Hospital  for  the  head  cut  and  released. 

(From    the    G.ary    (Ind.)    Post-Tribune. 
June   13,   1968] 

Tailor  Found  Beaten   in   Bxjbned  Shop 

A  Email  fire  and  an  apparent  beating  victim 
were  discovered  In  a  custom  tailor  shop  above 
Venezia  shoe  store,  768  Broadway,  today  by 
Gary  firemen. 

The  victim,  Gulseppe  Dl  Roma,  45,  told 
Gary  firemen  that  two  men  beat  him  around 
the  head  and  chest.  He  was  taken  to  Mercy 
Hospital. 

Guiseppe's  two-room  shop  Is  adjacent  to 
his  one-room  apartment.  Firemen  said  only 
minor  damage  was  done  to  the  shop  where 
fire  had  started  in  four  places. 

Oflftcials  have  not  determined  if  there  is  a 
connection  between  the  fire  and  beating. 
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[From   the   Gary    (Ind.)    Post-Tribune, 

June  28  19681 

Gary  Woman  Shot  in  Home 

Elizabeth  Davis,  48,  of  2354  Connecticut 
St  ,  was  hospitalized  Tliursday  night  after 
being    shot  in  the  shoulder  at  her  home. 

The  victim,  in  fair  condition  at  Methodist 
Hospital,  told  police  she  she  was  shot  by  an 
unknown  person. 

But,  .around  2  a.m.  today  a  man  and  a 
woman  were  arrested  <as  suspects.  The  case 
is  still  being  investigated,  taut  other  detaUs 
are  not  available. 

IFrom    the    Gary    (Ind.)    Post-Tribune, 

June  28,   1968] 

Truck  Driver  Robbed  in  Gary 

Alexander  Rogers,  a  deliveryman  for  Ace 

Cleaners.  1212  Broadway,  was  robbed  of  $40 

of  the  firm's  money  Thursday  afternoon  at 

11th  and  Madison. 

Rogers  told  police  he  was  getting  out  of 
his  truck  to  make  a  deUvery  when  a  man 


grabbed  lilm  from  behind,  forced  him  into  a 
gangway  and  took  the  money. 

IProm  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune, 

June  26.  19681 

GUNMEN.  Muggers  Get  Near  $1,200  in 

Seven  Robberies  Here 
Gunmen  and   muggers  got  away  with  al- 
most $1,200  m  loot  Tuesday  after  live  day- 
light robberies  and  two  more  after  dark. 

No  patterns  were  apparent  and  descrip- 
tions indicate  that  all  seven  robberies  were 
by  diflerent  persons.  One  was  a  block  from 
police  headquarters  at   1301   Broadway. 

The  biggest  haul  was  from  the  Martin 
Service  Station  at  11th  and  Chase. 

Bill  Webb,  a  station  attendant,  told  police 
two  tiunmcn  robbed  him  and  two  other  em- 
ployes of  a  total  of  $400  Tuesday  night. 

Webb  said  the  men  entered  the  .station 
and  asked  lor  change  belore  both  pulled 
weapons  and  demanded  the  attendant's 
money.  After  ^citing  the  money,  the  men 
fled  on  loot. 

Marion  Wolfe.  6744  Miller  Ave.  said  he 
slowed  his  car  for  a  water  puddle  at  nth 
and  Hovey  Tuesday,  and  as  he  did  another 
tar  bumped  his  vehicle  from  the  rear. 

When  Wolfe  got  out  of  his  car  and  walked 
toward  the  second  auto,  the  occupants  got 
out  and  robbed  him  of  $317.  One  of  the  rob- 
bers had  a  yuii  and  the  other  a  knife. 

Wolfe  was  struck  over  the  head  ^^^th  an 
unknown  object  before  the  bandits  lied  west 
on  nth  in  their  car. 

The  man  with  the  knife  was  described  as 
about  24.  SIX  feet.  200  pounds,  with  short 
hair.  He  wore  a  black  trench  coat.  There  was 
no  description  of  the  gunman.  Both  were 
Negroes. 

Another  gunman  escaped  with  un  undeter- 
mined amount  of  money  after  holding  up 
Twin  Method  Cleaners,  230^  W.  11th  Ave., 
around  5:30  p.m.  Tuesday. 

Thelma  Ware,  a  clerk,  told  police  the  man 
first  entered  the  store  with  two  pairs  of 
trousers  and  inquired  about  cleaning  prices. 
Then  he  left  one  pair  of  pants  lor  cleaning. 
Minutes  later  he  came  back  and  gave  the 
clerk  the  second  pair  of  pants  to  be  cleaned 
and  asked  for  change.  When  Mrs.  Ware  went 
to  the  cash  register,  he  pulled  a  gun  and  de- 
manded money. 

He  was  described  as  a  Negro  about  six 
feet.  130  pounds,  and  dark  complexloned.  He 
wore  a  brown  J.acket  and  dark  pants. 

Just  before  noon  Tuesday,  a  man  pretend- 
ing to  be  a  customer  got  $167  in  a  holdup  at 
Progressive  Superette.  708  W.  4th  Ave. 

Georgetta  Nvkaza.  a  clerk,  said  the  man 
picked  up  a  can  of  dog  food  and  walked  to 
the  checkout  counter  as  if  to  pay  for  it. 

Instead,  he  puUed  a  gun  and  told  her. 
"Keep  qiuet  and  don't  move — don't  even 
look  up — give  me  the  money." 

She  opened  the  register  and  he  took  the 
contents. 

This  gunman  was  described  as  a  Negro 
about  six  feet  two  inches.  195  pounds  and 
about  35.  He  was  dark  complexloned.  had 
bushy   hair  and   a   pock-marked   face. 

Vernell  Bethel.  2545  Polk  St..  a  7-UP 
BottUng  Co.,  deliveryman.  said  he  was  leav- 
ing a  drug  store  at  12th  and  Adams  around 
1 :15  p.m.  when  two  men  pulled  guns  on  him. 
made  him  walk  across  the  street  to  a  vacant 
building  and  robbed  him  of  $100  of  the  com- 
pany's money. 

Harry  James,  3567  Massachusetts  St..  was 
robbed  of  $15  around  1:25  p.m.  Tuesday  less 
than  a  block  from  the  Police  Station. 

James  said  a  man  came  up  behind  him  at 
12th  and  Broadway,  hit  Wm  over  the  head 
with  an  unknown  object  and  took  the  money 
from  his  pants  pocket. 

John  W.  Meales.  1965  W.  14th  Ave.,  said 
three   men   dragged    him   from   his   car   and 
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robbed  him  of  $170  around  11  p  m.  Tuesday 
at  22nd  and  Washington. 

I  Prom  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-TMbune,  June  5. 
1968]  ! 

FBI  Will  Study  SECHECATKJiN  in  Oart 
Schools         i 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  In\»stlgatlon  has 
been  directed  to  begin  a  study  jDf  alleged  seg- 
regation In  Gary  schools,  Th(l  Post-Tribune 
has  learned.  1 

The  civil  rights  division  of  tie  US.  Justice 
Department  aslted  for  the  P  I  probe  after 
receiving  what  it  called  a  sei  regatlon  com- 
plaint from  a  Gary  parent,  an  an  investiga- 
tion request  from  the  Gary  Hi  man  Relations 
Commission. 

"If  the  result  of  our  Investl  ntlon  shows  a 
violation  of  federal  law.  the  d  partment  will 
take  appropriate  action,"  a  .1  istice  Depart- 
ment spokesman  said. 

It  isn't  known  if  the  FBI  pjjpbe  has  begun 
yet.  The  Justice  Departmeni  directive  for 
the   investigation   was  given  fete   last   week. 

The  Gary  HRC  requested  fejleral  interven- 
tion several  -weeks  ago  when  Ichool  housing 
and  boundary  issues  were  t»st  coming  to 
light  In  public  school  board  sfcsions. 

The  Rev.  Julius  James.  HfiC  chairman, 
today  said,  "It  is  hoped  fedeAl  intervention 
will  resolve  one  of  the  majol  issues  of  our 
community  once  and  for  all.  I 

"We  welcome  their  acceptaijre  of  the  com- 
mission's request  and  hope  timt  by  the  start 
of  the  September  school  ternithe  investiga- 
tion and  {KJssible  actions  will  Ipsult  in  mean- 
ingful changes."  he  said.  I 
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Mr.    FULTC'N    of    Penni 
Speaker,   in   uiese  days 
budget  is  a  major  topic  of 
concern,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
to  a  Federal  Government 
competent  and  efficient,  thi 
has  fought  red  tape  and 
the  U.S.  taxpayers'  money 

Frances  Knight  has  sti^^amlined  the 
operations  of  the  Passport' 
serve  the  demanding  nci 
sponsible  position  and  the 
ment  as  well  as  the  Americi 

She  has  run  a  tight  sliip 
lent  record  over  the  last 
record  is  impressive  and  sr 

As  I  beheve  the  annual 
success  of  the  U.S.  Passptirt  Office  de 
serves  special  attention  of  llic  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  the  American  pe^ 
mitting  this  report  for  the 
Record: 

Department 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Colleague:  At  the  en( 
year,  June  30,  I  try  to  prepur^j  a  comprehen- 
sive report  to  the  entire  Passport  Office  staff 
taking  cognizance  of  our  coml^lned  efforts  to 
enhance  productivity,  efflcleni^y  and  genenil 
well-being. 

We  have  made  such  phenoBienal  progress, 
thanks  to  each  one  of  you,  thBt  it  Is  getting 
increasingly  difficult  to  reach  new  highs.  But 
etch  year  wp  manage  to  show  sut>6tantial 
improvement.  For  Instance,  in  1955  the  num- 
ber of  passports  Issued  per  m^fi  years  of  em- 
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ployment  was  1.404.  In  1960  this  rose  to 
2.164  and  in  1964  It  Increased  to  2.469.  In 
1967  the  ng\u-e  hit  3,078  and  in  1968  it 
reached  3.190. 

We  have  made  some  notable  strides  In 
bringing  about  management  and  administra- 
tive improvements  as  a  result  of  working 
smarter,  rather  than  harder:  thinking  for- 
ward rather  than  l>ackwnrd  and  examining 
carefully  operational  details  in  our  constant 
search  for  more  economy. 

Since  all  of  us  are  Involved  In  maintaining 
and  enhancing  the  efficiency  of  the  Passport 
Office  and  at  the  same  time  giving  the  t>est 
possible  -lor.lce  to  the  public,  you  will  ije 
Interested  in  a  review  of  how  we  have  pro- 
gressed in  the  past  year  You  will  remember 
that  in  1966  we  adopted  the  Passport  Im- 
provement Program,  known  as  PIP.  designed 
to  rc.ich  new  highs  In  every  phase  of  our 
oncratlon  A  modest  annual  savings  goal  was 
est'.bllrhcd  at  $25,000.  To  help  meet  this  goal 
C9  P,i.i;port  Office  employees,  at  all  levels, 
WPi  e  given  ten  weeks  of  methods  engineering 
Iniloctrinatlon.  This  training  was  pro- 
grammed so  as  not  to  interfere  with  our 
daily  operation.  As  a  consequence,  there  was 
widespread  employee  participation  in  the 
program  with  the  result  that  15  projecu  for 
operational  improvements  were  adopted  for 
action  in  1965  .raving  a  total  of  825.275.17  for 
that  year.  In  1967.  nineteen  projects  were 
r.doptod  which  resulted  in  a  savings  of  $34.- 
931.71  for  the  year.  These  projects  were  re- 
lated to  man  hours  of  work,  utill2aitlon  of 
equipment,  economy  in  the  use  of  office  sup- 
plies and  improved  methods  of  work.  Subse- 
quently all  of  these  projects  have  t)ecome 
piirt  of  our  routine  administrative  practices. 

But  this  is  not  all  we  saved.  We  have  re- 
duced the  cost  of  Issuing  a  passport  from 
.$3.47  per  book  in  1955  to  a  current  figure  of 
$2.77  per  book,  defplte  the  increased  cost  of 
paper,  printing  and  salaries. 

We  thought  we  had  reached  a  peak  of  effi- 
cicn.^y  in  the  past  few  years  when  we  speeded 
up  our  searclilng  techniques  so  that  we 
could  give  one  or  two  days  service  on  the 
name  clearances  required  by  our  ten  Passport 
Agencies.  But  we  realized  that  the  supersonic 
transport  age  was  Just  around  the  corner 
and  while  we  were  fast  and  accurate,  we  were 
sure  that  the  1970's  would  require  action  in 
minutes  instead  of  hours. 

Our  office  in  Washington  received  82.000 
telephone  calls  last  year  compared  with 
49.000  in  1959.  As  a  result  of  this  increase  in 
telephone  traffic,  we  have  had  to  enlarge  our 
switchboards  and  related  facilities.  We  have 
recently  Installed  modern  telecommunica- 
tions equipment  which  clears  our  name 
checks  by  computer  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 
In  this  respect  we  are  ready  for  the  impact  of 
speed  in  the  1970's.  A  side  issue  of  this  ad- 
vanced planning  and  programming  which 
should  not  be  overlooked  is  the  $90,000  we 
turned  back  to  the  Department  of  State  by  a 
reduction  of  19  employees  during  fiscal  year 
1968. 

The  Passport  Office  estimates  that  from 
fiscal  year  1959  through  fiscal  year  1968.  it 
saved  "over  $13,000,000  for  the  United  States 
Taxpayer.  During  this  ten  year  period 
11.440.000  passports  were  issued  and  renewed, 
and  the  lees  collected  therefrom,  totaling  in 
excess  of  $86,000,000.  were  deposited  into  the 
United  States  Treasury. 

These  figures  may  seem  puny  to  some 
people,  but  we  are  a  small  office  in  compari- 
.<;on  to  otlier  establlshmtnts  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  think  we  can  be  proud  of 
tliese  savings  and  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  each  one  of  you  who  has 
contributed  to  the  making  of  such  a  fine 
record.  I  have  a  hunch  that  if  the  taxpayers 
knew  of  our  efforts  on  their  behalf,  we  would 
get  a  loud  "thank  you"  from  virtually  every 
corner  of  the  country.  When  you  talk  to  your 
family  and  friends  about  your  work;  don't 
hesitate    to    mention    your    contribution    to 
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good  government.  It  Is  worth  talking  about. 
Sincerely, 

FaANCis  a.  Knight. 
Director,  Passport  Office. 


RESULTS  OP  PUBLIC  OPINION  POLL 
IN  THE  lOTH  DISTRICT  OF  OHIO 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

ul    aHIo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  12.  1968 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
annual  questionnaire,  covering  a  wide 
variety  of  topics  ranging  from  medicare 
to  the  Pueblo  incident,  was  sent  throueh- 
out  the  10th  District  of  Ohio  earlier  this 
year. 

The  number  of  people  icsponding  to 
this  questionnaire  was  heartening.  Over 
10,000  persons  took  the  time  to  reply.  I 
would  like  to  publicly  thank  them  for 
taking  the  interest  they  have  shown  in 
expressing  their  views. 

So  that  my  colleagues  in  Congress  and 
the  general  public  will  be  aware  of  the 
thinking  of  southeastern  Ohioans  I  would 
now  like  to  enter  the  results  of  my  public 
opinion  poll  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Results  of  Congressman   Clarence  E. 
Miller's   1968   Public  Opinion   Poll 

domestic    POLICT 

1.  Do  you  favor  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment permitting  one  house  of  state  legisla- 
txires  to  be  apportioned  on  a  basis  other  than 
population? 

Percent 

Yes     - 42.3 

No 4G.6 

No    opinion H-  1 

2.  Should  the  medicare  program  be  ex- 
panded to  include  coverage  for  the  purchase 
of  prescription  drugs? 

Pereent 

Yes - - 476 

No    49.9 

No  opinion 2.5 

3.  Do  you  think  the  war  on  poverty  should 
be: 

Percent 

Increased    18.2 

Decreased   24.6 

Continued   at  present  levels 19.3 

Discontinued 32.3 

No  opinion 5.6 

4.  Do  you  agree  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders .-is  they  relate  to  the  riots  In  our  na- 
tion's cities? 

.  Percent 

Yes --   25  4 

No 63.5 

No    opinion 11.1 

5.  Do  you  favor  Federal  aid  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education? 

Percent 

Yes — - 48   1 

No     — 48  0 

No  opinion 3.  9 

riNANCIAL    POLICY 

6.  Do  you  favor  a  tax  on  Americans  travel- 
ing abroad  as  a  means  of  lessening  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit? 

Percent 

Yes  -.- 47  2 

No    —  51.2 

No  opinion ■ - 1. 6 
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7.  Do  you  favor  the  Income  tax  increase 
as  recommended  bv  the  President? 

Percent 

No — -  ^l 

No    opinion i-" 

8  Should  parents  be  allowed  income  tax 
deductions  for  their  children's  college 
expenses?  Percent 

Yes - -  69  9 

No -  28.9 

No  opinion ^   - 

9.  Do  you  favor  Federal  farm  price 
supports?  Percent 

Yes-  — 28.^ 

No 66.2 

No  opinion °-  4 

10.  Should  Federal  spending  on  domestic 
programs  be :  Percent 

Increased    '^-6 

Decreased   50.6 

Continued  at  present  levels 25.0 

Nooplnlon *•  ^ 

international  poliot 

11.  Should  foreign  aid  be:  percent 

Increased    2.2 

Decreased   °2.  8 

Continued  at  present  levels 6.9 

Discontinued 36.1 

No  opinion 2  0 

12.  What  should  we  do  In  Vietnam? 

Percent 

Increase  our  military  acUvlty 44.8 

Decrease  our  military  activity.. 35.2 

Continue  our  present  course 12.4 

No  opinion -     ''6 

13.  Do  you  think  the  United  Nations  is  an 
effective  instrument  in  maintaining  world 
peace?  Percent 
Yes  33.9 

17.::::: 63.3 

No  opinion 2.8 

14.  Do  you  think  the  President  handled  the 
Pueblo  incident  properly?  percent 

Yes  16.3 

Nr.::::::... -^n 

No  opinion -     ^-^ 


PROPERTY  RIGHTS  ASSAILED 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOt-ISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  12,  1968 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  after- 
math of  the  affluent  SCLC  invasion  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  continues  to  ex- 
pose the  warped  objectives  of  the  revolu- 
tionary leaders. 

In  today's  paper  a  special  report  covers 
the  "brown  power  fuhrer,"  Tijerina, 
blast  of  SCLC  for  having  omitted  from 
their  program  Junior  King's  objective  of 
stealing  white-owned  southern  planta- 
tion land  by  use  of  Federal  condemna- 
tion proceedings  to  redistribute  the  land 
to  Negro  farmers. 

Certainly  the  intellectual  experts  in 
our  Nation's  Capital  would  find  no  ob- 
-ection  to  further  persecution  of  white 
sauthern  landowners  so  we  can  only 
assume  that  they  plan  to  wait  until  after 
the  election. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Our  only  question  might  be  why  dis- 
criminate against  southern  white  farm- 
ers? Why  not  also  seize  for  redlstiibu- 
tion  northern,  western,  and  eastern  fac- 
tories and  landholding  interests? 

I  include  the  report  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  for  July  12,  as  follows: 
Mexican-Amfrican    Assails    SCLC    Lf.adi.rs: 
Titerina   Charges  Poor  Were   Bf.traveo 

(By  Paul  W.  Valentine) 
Mexican-American  leader  Reies  Tijerina 
yesterday  accu.sed  key  Negro  leaders  of  "be- 
traying" ihe  Poor  People's  Campaign  by 
squandering  Campaign  funds  and  ignoring 
the  land-reform  goals  of  the  late  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr. 

"Tlie  poor  have  been  complete; \  mocked." 
he  said  in  an  interview.  "Never  have  I  seen 
the  poor  so  betrayed." 

He  said  he  is  gathering  .specific  evidence 
that  the  Net;ro-dominated  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference,  sponsor  of  the 
ten-week  old  Campaign,  had  squandered 
money  and  slighted  the  Interests  of  non- 
Negro  contingents  in  the  Campaign.  He  will 
reveal  the  evidence  at  a  press  conference 
"very  soon."  he  said. 

Tijerina,  41.  a  volatile  and  frequent  critic 
of  SCLC.  said  the  Negro  leadership  asked  him 
"to  keep  quiet,  because  if  I  made  a  lot  of 
noise,  that's  just  what  the  white  press  and 
the  public  wants:  they  want  to  divide  us. 

"But  I  say  now  tliat  only  the  public  can 
put  a  stop  to  this  shameful,  hypocritical 
Campaign  that  was  .'supposed  to  have  been 
established  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  poor." 
Among  Tijerina's  specific  accvisations  are: 
SCLC  strategists  omitted  from  the  Cam- 
paign list  of  goals  any  mention  of  Dr.  King's 
suggestion  that  portions  of  white-owned 
Southern  plantations  be  redistributed  to  Ne- 
gro farmers  by  Federal  condemnation  pro- 
cedures. 

SCLC  rented  expensive  walkie-talkies,  air- 
conditioned  Cadillacs  and  a  number  of  buses 
for  demonstrations  during  May  and  June  but 
denied  use  of  them  by  the  Mexican-American 
contingent. 

SCLC  changed  the  date  of  the  •Solidarity 
Day"  mass  rally  in  Washington  from  May  30 
to  June  19  but  did  not  notify  the  Mexican- 
American  leadership  until  the  public  an- 
nouncement of  the  change  on  May  21.  Tlie 
result  was  that  150  Mexican-Americans  lined 
up  to  come  here  by  bus  from  the  Southwest 
for  the  May  30  date  had  already  left  They 
arrived,  then  returned  immediately  when 
notified  of  the  postponement.  Tijerina  said 
SCLC  refused  to  underwrite  the  travel  cost 
of  another  group  for  June  19. 

Tijerina  said  yesterday  only  a  few  key 
SCLC  officials  are  responsible  for  the  "be- 
trayal"— those  in  charge  of  finances  and 
"coordination."  He  declined  to  specify  the 
names  but  said  he  would  do  so  at  a  future 
press  conference. 

He  stressed  that  SCLC's  two  top  leaders, 
the  Rev.  Ralph  David  Abernathy  and  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Young  are  "sincere,  trustworthy 
men  who  have  fought  against  these  bad  ele- 
ments." 

Tijerina  and  his  contingent  of  300  to  400 
Mexican-Americans  refused  to  live  in  the 
plywood  shanty  town  called  Resurrection 
City  with  the  other  campaigners.  Prom  the 
beginning  in  early  May,  Tijerina  charged 
that  SCLC  had  excluded  non-Negro  groups 
from  policv-making  roles  in  the  Campaign, 
and  he  showed  his  anger  by  arranging  to  have 
Ills  contingent  live  in  the  nearby  private 
Hawthorne  School. 

He  also  accused  SCLC  leaders  of  rtaylng  at 
"expensive  motels"  while  the  poor  people 
lived  "in  constant  danger  In  Resurrection 
City."  Many  SCLC  leaders  stayed  at  the  Pitts' 
Motor  Hotel.  1451  Belmont  st.  nw.  but  said 
they  needed  rooms  for  strategy  meetings 
away  from  the  distractions  of  Resurrection 
City. 
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When  Resurrection  City  was  closed  by  po- 
lice action  June  24.  some  200  Negroes  moved 
into  Hawthorne  School.  Tijerina  described 
their  arrival  as  an  "invasion,"  charging  that 
they  "took  over  the  kitchen  and  dining  hall  " 
assaulted  whites  and  Mexican-Americans  and 
molested  women  using  the  bathrooms  of  the 
school.  He  blamed  the  incidents  on  faulty 
SCLC  control 


NIXON'S  RECORD  IS  STRONG 

HON.  JXmES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN   rilE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  12.  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  two  letters  make 
note  of  Richard  Nixon's  past  achieve- 
ments and  present  accomplishments.  I 
believe  the  record  should  speak  for  itself: 
Concrefs  of  the  United  Statf-s. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  July  2.  1968. 
Dear  Republican  Colleagitf:  Every  Re- 
publican in  America  yearns  for  a  Republican 
Congress — so  that  we  can  effectively  trans- 
late Republican  principles  into  a  positive 
program  and  elevate  that  pro-am  into  the 
law  of  the  land.  Richard  M.  Nixon's  nomina- 
tion in  Miami  next  month  offers  us  the  best 
chance  to  achieve  our  goal  of  a  Republican 
Congress! 

Let's  look  at  the  record : 
In  1960  Dick  Nixon  ran  5  percentage  points 
nationwide  ahead  of  the  Republican  con- 
gressional vote.  With  Dick's  drawing  power 
at  the  head  of  the  ticket  we  acliieved  a  net 
gain  of  20  seats  in  the  House  and  2  In  the 
Senate. 

In  1966  Dick  Nixon  concentrated  on  help- 
ing Republican  congressional  candidates 
across  America.  Tlie  results?  A  net  gain  of 
47  House  seats  and  3  Senate  seats. 

In  contrast,  New  York  10  years  ago  had  26 
Republican  Congressmen  and  17  Democrats. 
Today,  after  a  decade  with  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller"  heading  our  party  in  New  York,  it  is  the 
Democrats  who  hold  26  House  seats  while 
the  Republican  delegation  has  shrunk  to  15 — 
a  net  loss  of  11 !  To  those  who  say  it  Isn't  the 
Governor's  fault,  look  what  Rhodes  has  done 
in  Ohio  and  Romney  in  Michigan! 

We  know  that  Dick  Nixon,  a  proven  Re. 
publican  team  player,  will  lead  us  to  a 
team  victory  in  November!  Our  big  Job  is  to 
elect  a  Republican  Congress  to  work  with  a 
Republican  President  for  a  better  America! 

Yours,  therefore,  for  the  nomination  and 
election  of  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Leslie  C.  Arends,  Illinois.  12th  District; 
Wendell  Wyatt.  Oregon,  First  Dis- 
trict: William  L.  Dickinson.  Alabama, 
2nd  District:  E.  Ross  Adair.  Indiana. 
Fourth  District:  Karl  E.  Mundt.  South 
Dakota.  Senator:  Howard  H.  Baker. 
Jr..  Tennessee.  Senator;  G.  R.  Watkins. 
Pennsylvania,  9th  District:  Frank  T 
Bow,  Ohio,  16th  District. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C.  July  11.  1968. 
Dear  Republican  Colleague:  In  addition 
to  Ills  proven  ability  to  help  elect  Republi- 
can Congressmen,  as  discussed  in  an  earlier 
letter  we  are  working  for  the  nomination 
and  election  of  Richard  M.  Nixon  for  iJiese 
two  reasons:  He  would  make  our  best  Re- 
publican President,  and  he  has  the  best 
cha.nce  to  win.  As  a  reminder,  here  are  some 
typical  examples  of  Dick's  strength  that  go 
ijeyond   his   vmderst^ndable  support  by  our 
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fellow    Republicans    for    hi*   years    of    loyal 
Party  service : 

PRIMARIES     19fl8 

Pemwylvanla  (both  write4na)  : 

Nixon ll- -    171.815 

Rockefeller 1 52,915 

Oregon    (60,000  Rocke^elliir  petitioners  In 
early  spring)  : 

Nixon 

Rockefeller    ( write-In) 

New  Jersey  (both  wrlte-llks) : 


Nixon 

Rockefeller 


New  Hampshire: 


Nixon 

Rockefeller  (write-in) 


184.  628 
10.  310 


71.809 
1 1 . 530 


...  80.667 
...  11.241 


Almost  5'r  of  N.H.  Dei  locrats  wrote  In 
•Nixon";  less  than  >/2  o^  I'ciwrote  In  "Rocke- 
fellea-."  | 

As  Republicans  who  waijit  a  1968  winner. 
we  cannot  overlook  the  harp  decline  In 
Rockefeller's  vote-getting  rvl  llity  in  New  York 
State:  via.: 

I  In  percent  h 

1958  Rockefeller  vote L 54.7 

1962  Rockefeller  vote L 53.1 

1966    Rockefeller    vote 1 44-6 

Independents  prefer  Nl  on  over  Rocke- 
feller when  matched  again!  t  Humphrey.  Six 
per  cent  more  Independen  is  vote  for  Nixon 
than  for  Rockefeller  (GalliJp  Poll,  New  York 
Times,  June  12,   1968).  Th(    actual  findings: 


(Independents  p  rcent 


Nixon 

Humphrey  . 
Wallace   ... 

Other 

Rocky  

Humphrey 
Wallace  --. 
Other 


---  39 

26 

26 

9 

33 

30 

28 

9 

Rogers  C.  B.  MortoHI  Mar>'land  First 
District:  Wiliam  H.  i  lYREs.  Ohio.  14th 
District:  James  T.  Broyhill.  North 
Carolina,  Ninth  Dlst:  ct;  Strom  Thur- 
mond. U.S.  Senator ,ll  South  Carolina: 
James  O.  Fm-xoN,  Pjinnsylvanla,  27th 
District:  Howard  W.JIpollock.  Alaeka, 
at  large:  Charles  1.  Wiggins.  Cali- 
fornia. 25th  Dlstrictj  Carl  T.  Curtis, 
U.S.  Senator,  Nebrasla. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Times,   entitled   "Teachers,   Not   Night- 
sticks," this  point  is  clearly  spelled  out: 
Teachers,    Not   Nightsticks 

"The  Teacher  Corps  should  be  expanded 
into  a  major  national  program."  So  said  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders in  ite  far-reaching  report  But  iinless 
Congress  moves  quickly,  the  Teacher  Corps 
will  be  neither  national  nor  major  nor  a 
program  worthy  of  the  name. 

In  the  last  two  years  the  Teacher  Corpe 
under  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  gone  where  the  action— is 
into  the  troubled  schools  and  communities 
of  the  nation.  Able  college  graduates  have 
participated  in  a  program  of  professional 
training  and  service  in  poverty-area  school 
systems. 

But  a  parsimonious  House  has  voted  only 
$15  million  for  fiscal  1969— actually  $2  mil- 
lion less  than  this  year.  If  this  pittance  for 
slum  teaching  stands,  it  would  mean  only 
about  800  new  Interns  would  be  able  to  sign 
up.  The  Teacher  Corps  could  train  1.500 
dedicated  graduates  if  its  requested  $31  mil- 
lion were  granted.  This  sum  would  enable  in- 
terns to  be  placed  in  more  than  llfty  cities. 

Applications  are  on  hand  from  over  10,000 
young  Americans,  black  and  white,  who  have 
volunteered  to  go  to  work  in  slum  schools 
and  contribute  to  community  programs. 
Most  are  this  year's  graduates,  and  they  are 
willing  to  work  for  subsistence  wages.  To  deny 
thousands  of  potential  teachers  this  oppor- 
tunity Is  to  shortchange  the  communities 
that   can   profit   most   by   education. 

In  their  stress  on  "law  and  order,"  let 
Congressmen  think  of  sending  teachers  in 
preference  to  nightsticks  into  the  areas  of 
underprivileged  America. 


THE    PRESIDENT    HELPS    CENTRAL 
AMERICA  MEET  ITS  PROBLEMS 


TEACHER  CORPS  DESERVES 
SUPPORt 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OP    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPJIESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  li^  1968 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  tvisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  durinjg  the  debate  on 
the  defense  procurement  authorization 
bill,  the  gentlemen  froijn  Illinois  I  Mr. 
RailsbackJ  offered  an  amendment  which 
I  supported. 

The  gentleman  fronj^  Illinois  I  Mr. 
RailsbackI  pointed  to  ithe  substantial 
reductions  made  in  the*  Teacher  Coi-ps 
appropriation  and  notedi  it  was  only  fair 
to  ti-y  to  economize,  too,  in  the  defense 
procurement  area. 

Those  of  us  who  joined  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback] 
wisely  sought  to  reordej  our  priorities. 
The  Teacher  Corps  deserves  the  support 
of  Congress. 

In  an  editorial  in  todays  New  York 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  12.  1968 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  historic 
meeting  of  the  Central  American  chiefs 
of  state  in  El  Salvador  has  now  ended 
and  President  Johnson  and  the  presi- 
dents of  the  other  American  Republics 
there  are  to  be  congratulated  for  the  de- 
cisions taken  to  promote  economic  and 
social  development  of  Central  America. 

They  deserve  the  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  ijeople  of  the  United  States. 

By  their  decisions,  the  Central  Ameri- 
can leaders  have  expressed  their  deter- 
mination to  assure  present  and  future 
generations  the  full  benefits  of  advances 
in  economic,  political  and  cultural  fields. 
The  U.S.  Government  can  only  help  our 
neighbors  to  help  themselves,  and  this 
has  long  been  the  intent  of  the  Congress. 

I  believe  that  the  initiatives  taken  by 
President  Johnson  to  encourage  our  Cen- 
tral American  neighbors  to  adopt  all 
measures  necessary  to  solve  problems 
facing  the  Central  American  Common 
Market  and  other  measures  to  advance 
the  progress  of  the  area  deserve  our  full 
support.  President  Johnson  has  ren- 
dered a  great  service  both  to  his  own  peo- 
ple and  to  our  friends  and  neighbors  in 
this  hemisphere. 

As  the  President  said  upon  his  arrival 
in  San  Salvador: 

I  came  to  find  out  from  my  fellow  Presi- 
dents  what  our   nations  have  achieved   to- 
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ward   improving    the   lives   of    the   people.   1 
came  to  ask  what  more  can  we  do  together. 

The  President  has  given  great  force 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  aspiration  of 
the  Central  American  people  toward  a 
fuller  and  more  productive  life.  My  con- 
gratulations to  him  for  this  effort. 


DR  RAYMOND  W  MILLER  EXPANDS 
UPON  THE  NEW  AGRICULTURAL 
GRAINS  IN  .^SIA 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  12,  1968 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  July  7, 
1968.  Washington  Post  carried  an  ex- 
cellent article  by  Mr.  Lester  Brown  of 
the  U.S  Department  of  Agriculture  de- 
tailing efforts  to  feed  the  great  masses  of 
Asia  with  new  strains  of  cereal  grains. 
The  International  Agricultural  Devel- 
opment Service  is  to  be  commended  for 
its  adherence  to  the  concept  of  self-help 
and  the  original  idea  of  the  U.S.  foreign 
aid  program  of  sharing  our  know-how 
and  technical  cxperti.se  rather  than  just 
our  money  and  things. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  two  ver>' 
important  points  which  need  to  be 
stres.sed  regarding  this  latest  develop- 
ment. In  a  letter  to  me  dated  July  9. 
1968.  Dr.  Raymond  W.  Miller  of  World 
Trade  Relations,  Inc.,  of  Washington. 
D.C..  makes  these  two  points: 

First,  development  of  the  new  grains 
was  successfully  undertaken  not  by  the 
tax-financed  Agency  for  International 
Development  or  its  predecessors  but  by 
the  voluntary  and  private  foundations 
involved  in  international  assistance. 

Second,  and  most  importantly.  Dr. 
Miller  points  out  that  unless  we  take  ac- 
tion to  control  the  rodent  and  pest  pop- 
ulations in  Asia,  no  amount  of  food  or 
frain  production  will  be  sufficient  to  feed 
the  people  of  Asia. 

In  light  of  the  upcoming  debate  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill  I  believe  the  points  made 
in  excerpts  from  Mr.  Brown's  article  and 
Dr.  Miller's  letter  are  of  special  relevance 
to  all  Members  and  under  unanimous 
consent  I  insert  them  into  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post. 
July  7,  1968) 
A  Revolution  Is  Filling  the  Larders  of  Asia 
(By  Lester  R.  Brown) 
(Note. — Brown  is  administrator  of  the  Ag- 
riculture   Department's    International    Agri- 
cultural Development  Service.  The  following 
is  adapted  with  permission  from  an  article  in 
the  July  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs.) 

For  those  whose  thinking  of  Asia  i.-;  condi- 
tioned by  the  food  crises  of  1965  and  1966.  the 
news  of  an  agricultural  revolution  may  come 
a«  a  surprise.  But  the  change  and  ferment 
now  evident  in  the  Asian  countryside  stretch- 
ing from  Turkey  to  the  Philippines,  and  in- 
cluding the  pivotal  countries  of  India  and 
Pakistan,  cannot  be  described  as  anything 
less. 

This  rural  revolution,  largely  obscured  in 
its  early  years  by  the  two  consecutive  failures 
of  the  monsoon,  is  further  advanced  In  some 
countries — Pakistan,  the  Philippines  and 
India— than  in  others,  but  there  is  little 
prospect  that  it  will  abort,  so  powerful  and 
pervasive  are  the  forces  behind  it. 
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That  the  agricultural  revolution  of  the 
less  developed  world  began  in  Asia  Is  fortu- 
nate, since  it  is  both  densely  populated  and 
has  a  rapid  rate  of  populaUon  growth. 

Historically,  as  Asia's  population  increased. 
It  was  supported  by  traditional  agriculture 
on  an  ever-expanding  area  of  cropland.  As 
the  postwar  population  explosion  gained  mo- 
mentum in  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s. 
the  supply  of  new  land  was  used  up  but  the 
productivity  of  land  under  cultivation  in- 
creased little. 

The  result  was  a  slowdown  in  the  rate  of 
gain  in  food  production  and  a  growing  con- 
cern that  population  growth  and  food  pro- 
duction were  on  a  collision  course  The  grav- 
ity of  the  situation  came  into  focus  us  the 
Indian  monsoon  failed  two  years  ruimlng,  in 
1965  and  1966.  The  United  States  responded 
by  shipping  the  equivalent  of  nearly  one-fifth 
of  Its  wheat  harvest,  feeding  CO  million 
Indians  for  ner.rly  two  years  and  staving  off 
I  amine. 

As  of  mld-1968.  both  the  food  situation 
end  food  production  prospects  In  Asia  have 
changed  almost  beyond  belief. 

What  has  caused  this  remarkable  turn- 
about? One  f.ictor  Is  new  political  commit- 
ments at  the  top  in  several  countries.  Short- 
changing agriculture  Is  no  longer  either 
feasible  or  fashionable. 

Many  governments  which  heretofore  ne- 
glected agriculture  have  been  encouraged  to 
give  agriculture  a  higher  priority  by  the 
"Short-tether"  policy  of  the  United  States, 
whereby  food-aid  agreements  are  of  short 
duration  and  renewal  depends  on  local  ef- 
lort  and  performance.  The  overall  scarcity 
of  foodgralns.  particularly  rice,  in  many 
.'Vsian  countries  increased  prices  to  the  point 
where  it  suddenly  became  very  profitable  for 
l.irge  numbers  of  farmers  to  use  fertilizer  and 
uther  modern  Inputs. 

Perhaps  the  most  exciting  development  Is 
the  rapid  spread  of  new,  high-yielding  va- 
rieties of  cereals.  The  Mexican  wheats  now 
proving  so  adaptable  throughout  Asia  are 
the  product  of  more  than  20  years  of  work 
by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  EBiclent  new 
rice  varieties  are  coming  principally  from  the 
International  Rice  Research  Institute  in  the 
Philippines,  an  Institution  founded  Jointly 
by  the  Rockefeller  and  Ford  Foundations  In 
1962. 

Work  on  high-yielding  varieties  of  corn, 
sorghum  and  millet  is  concentrated  In  India, 
where  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  Is  provid- 
ing leadership.  Areas  planted  to  the  new  va- 
rieties went  from  a  few  hundred  acres  in 
1964-65  to  about  23.000  acres  in  1965-66, 
nearly  four  million  acres  In  1966-67  and  over 
20  million  acres  during  1967-68,  the  crop 
year  Just  ended.  Plans  Indicate  a  further 
i-.xpansion  of  up  to  40  million  acres  in  the 
coming  year. 

The  new  varieties  often  double  v-lelds  of 
:raditional  varieties;  their  superiority  Is  so 
<jbvlou8  that  farmers  are  quickly  persuaded 
of  their  merits  and  the  high  yields  attained 
on  experimental  plots  are  re:vdlly  transfer- 
able to  field  conditions.  There  are  reports  of 
f.uTners  attaining  higher  yields  under  field 
conditions  with  large  acreages  than  research- 
ers did  on  experimental  plots. 

The  availability  of  these  new  seeds  has  en- 
abled many  Asian  countries  to  shorten  mate- 
rially the  agrlcultual  development  process. 
Once  It  was  demonstrated  that  a  given  high- 
yielding  variety  was  adapted  to  local  grow- 
mg  conditions,  large  tonnages  of  seed  were 
imported,  thus  eliminating  the  several  years 
required  to  accumulate  sufficient  supplies  of 
seed  locally. 

Introduction  of  the  new  varieties  Is  chang- 
ing not  only  the  technology  of  production 
but  also  the  economics.  The  potentially  far- 
reaching  economic  implications  of  the  agri- 
cultural revolution  are  only  now  becoming 
clear. 

The  agricultural  breakthrough  In  Asian 
countries  can  be  repeated  in  Latin  America 
and  Africa.  Mexico,  which  once  depended  on 
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Imports  for  nearly  half  its  wheat  needs.  Is 
now  exporting  small  quantities  of  both  wheat 
and  corn.  Kenya,  until  recently  a  food-aid 
recipient,  has  produced  an  export.able  surplus 
of  corn,  its  food  staple  Tunisia  and  Morocco 
are  Introducing  the  Mexican  wheats. 

If  the  Asian  agricultural  revolution  con- 
tinues, it  could  well  become  the  most  sig- 
nificant world  economic  development  since 
the  economic  rebirth  of  Europe  following 
World  War  II.  It  is  not  the  ultimate  solution 
to  the  food-population  problem,  but  it  does 
buy  some  much  needed  time  in  which  to 
mount  effective  family  planning  i)rograms. 

If  food  scarcity  lessens  in  some  of  the  ma- 
jor food-deficit  countries,  governments  re- 
centlv  preoccupied  with  food  crises  can  again 
turn  their  attention  to  the  business  of  de- 
velopment. Although  the  need  for  food  aid  Is 
likely  to  lessen  sharply  within  the  next  few 
years,  the  need  for  technlMl  a.ssistance  and 
ior  foreign  private  investment  in  agrobusi- 
ness will  rise  as  farmers  clamor  for  the  Inputs 
they  need  to  take  lull  advAnt:\ge  of  the  new 
genetic  potentials. 

The  positive  economic  effects  of  an  agri- 
cultural takeoff  In  Asia  are  quite  evident. 
What  is  not  so  readily  realized  is  that  it  may 
also  strengthen  the  faith  of  national  leaders 
in  modern  technology  and  its  potential  for 
improving  the  well-being  of  their  people. 

World  Trade  Relations,  Inc., 
Washington,  DC,  July  9,  196S. 
Hon.  E.  Y.   Berry, 
2428  Rayburn  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Berry;  Following  the  telephone 
conversation  with  your  assistiint.  Mr.  Dan 
Nordby,  we  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
article.  "A  Revolution  is  Filling  the  Larders 
of  Asia."  by  Mr.  Lester  R  Brown,  which  was 
reprinted  in  The  Washington  Post  of  July  7, 
1968.  This  is  in  line  with  our  continuing 
study  of  balancing  food  and  people  In  Asia. 
Mr.  Brown  has  made  an  Important  con- 
tribution with  this  article  toward  better  un- 
derstanding of  how  to  ^^Test  more  calories 
from  products  of  the  soil.  Several  of  those 
upon  whom  we  depend  for  accurate  Informa- 
tion on  world  food  problems  have  returned 
from  Asia  In  the  past  few  weeks  and  confirm 
Mr.  Brown's  findings.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  re- 
leasing this  information. 

It  Is  Intere.stlng  to  note  that  the  develop- 
ment of  new  strains  of  wheat  In  Mexico  and 
of  rice  In  the  Philippines  was  the  result  of 
work  done  by  two  foundations.  Rockefeller 
and  Ford,  in  cooperation  with  scientist  citi- 
zens in  the  countries  concerned,  and  not 
through  expenditures  by  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  of  the  US.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  or  its  predecessor  agencies. 
With  all  due  respect  to  our  government  aid 
programs,  they  have  not  been  able  to  effect 
the  results  that  have  been  made  possible  by 
volunUry  groups  working  overseas. 

As  pointed  out  in  our  study,  "Men  or 
Beasts?."  which  you  read  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  June  7.  1967,  President  Tru- 
man's original  Point  Four  concept  was  as 
follows; 

"Our  aim  should  be  to  help  the  free  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  through  their  own  efforts, 
to  produce  more  food,  more  clothing,  more 
materials  for  housing,  and  more  mechanical 
power  to  lighten  their  burdens. 

"We  invite  other  countries  to  pool  their 
technological  resources  in  this  undertaking. 
Their  contributions  will  be  warmly  welcomed. 
This  should  be  a  cooperative  enterprise  in 
which  all  nations  work  together  through  the 
United  Nation.s  and  its  specialized  agencies 
wherever  practicable.  It  must  be  a  world- 
wide effort  for  the  achievement  of  peace, 
plenty  and  freedom. 

"With  the  cooperation  of  business,  private 
capital,  agriculture,  and  labor  In  this  coun- 
try, this  program  can  greatly  Increase  the  In- 
dustrial activity  In  other  nations  and  can 
raise  substantially  their  standards  of  liv- 
ing." 
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The  development  outlined  in  Mr.  Brown's 
article  Is  certainly  In  accord  with  President 
Truman's  Initial  idea  of  encouraging  our 
educational  and  technical  Institutions  to  co- 
operate in  the  transfer  of  Ideas  and  knowl- 
edge from  where  they  had  been  developed  to 
where  they  could  be  useful  to  man  for  "the 
better  life." 

In  "Men  or  Beasts?,"  and  In  sub.sequent 
material  you  have  Inserted  Into  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  you  have  drawn  the  attention 
of  Congress  to  the  fact  that  In  most  of  Asia 
and  in  India,  in  particular,  rodents  and 
other  animals  consume  and  destroy  huge 
quantities  of  food.  The  present  upsurge  In 
tonnage  of  grain  shipments  Is  subject  to  the 
constant  depredations  of  these  pests  and  It 
is  our  opinion  that  one  of  the  tragic  net 
results  of  this  Increase  in  lood.  brought 
about  by  the  efforts  of  our  foundations,  will 
be  a  continuing  high  percentage  of  waste  be- 
cause of  Inadequate  warehousing,  trans- 
jiortation  and  distribution  facilities,  and 
because  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  people  concerned  of  the  wasteful 
damage  that  Is  being  done.  Until  Asian  pub- 
lic opinion  turns  against  an  animal-oriented 
economy,  much  of  the  gains  from  Increased 
food  supplies  will  be  lost. 

It  seems  to  us  that  increased  attention 
must  be  placed  on  proper  warehousing, 
transportation  and  distribution  facilities  and 
the  development  of  such  facilities  can.  in 
all  probability,  be  handled  much  more  effec- 
tively by  voluntary  organizations  and  foun- 
dations than  by  any  other  method. 
Most  sincerely. 

Raymond  W.  Miller. 


THE  RESULTS  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
GEORGE  BROWNS  QUESTION- 
NAIRE 


HON,  GEORGE  E.  BROWN.  JR. 

of  California 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  12,  1968 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  the  fifth  consecutive  year  I  have 
queried  the  re.sidents  of  my  district  con- 
cerning their  views  on  certain  Issues  of 
current  importance. 

I  have  now  received  the  returns  and 
have  had  the  results  tabulated  by  com- 
puter. I  would  like  to  include  those  re- 
sults at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
but  first  let  me  comment  on  congression- 
al questionnaires  in  general  and  my  own 
in  particular. 

One  of  the  most  diflBcult  problems  is 
to  develop  questions  that  will  be  mean- 
ingful, fair,  and — as  pointed  out  above — 
not  out  of  date  before  tlie  replies  are  re- 
ceived and  tallied.  In  my  own  defense  I 
would  say,  first,  that  it  is  probably  im- 
possible to  ask  a  question  that  is  not  go- 
ing to  strike  some  people  as  being  "load- 
ed," or,  worded  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
certain  that  the  response  will  be  favor- 
able to  my  own  way  of  thinking. 

Let  me  say  that  I  make  every  effort  to 
prevent  this  from  being  the  case.  I  see 
no  value  in  finding  out,  for  instance,  that 
90  percent  of  those  answering  would  op- 
pose an  "oppressive  tax  increase"  or  an 
••unwise  foreign  policy"  if  they  were  de- 
scribed in  this  way  in  the  question  asked. 
I  -iiotice  many  of  my  colleagues,  making 
sure  that  they  point  out  the  high  cost  of 
a  program  in  tijpir  questions,  such  as: 
"Do  you  favor  paying  higher  payroll  con- 
tributions so  that  social  security  benefits 
can  be  increased  for  persons  receiving 
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them  now?"  I  am  sure  trat  they  would 
defend  such  a  question  cxn  the  basis  that 
they  are  simply  being  realistic  and  pre- 
senting all  the  facts,  but  this  is,  obvious- 
Iv,  a  question  that  shows  the  questioner's 
bias.  : 

At  the  same  time,  leading  out  an  im- 
portant consideration  sllch  as  the  fact 
that  payroll  contributions  would  neces- 
sarily be  higher  could  also  be  construed 
as  "loading"  the  questiOBi,  so.  the  only 
thing  one  can  do  is  to  do  his  best.  I  cer- 
tainly cannot  guarantee  that  every  one 
of  my  questions  will  satisfy  even'one,  but 
I  will  repeat  that  I  have  tried  to  be  as 
fair  as  possible.  i 

The  use  that  questioniijaires  are  put  to 
is  another  variable.  \  Congressman 
could  not  promise  to  IJp  guided  com- 
pletely in  his  votes  or  (actions  by  the 
results  to  a  particular  question.  First  of 
all,  his  decision  must  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  having  a  great  dieal  more  infor- 
mation at  hand  than  th«(  average  citizen 
as  a  result  of  committee  hearings,  de- 
bate, and  other  avenues  hi  contact.  Sec- 
ond, it  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  voting 
situation  will  be  identical  to  the  question 
asked.  Often  the  bill  that  is  finally  voted 
on  is  a  compromise  version,  for  instance, 
rather  than  the  proposal  first  offered. 

Therefore,  I  ti-y  to  frame  my  questions 
around  general  feelings,  and  I  try  to  give 
the  appropriate  weight  to  the  feelings  of 
my  constituency  on  that  particular  issue 
when  the  time  comes  to  «»iake  a  decision. 

On  this  year's  questionnaire  one  of 
the  most  interesting  facts  is  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  residents  of  my  district  who 
replied  feel  that  the  Government  should 
be  an  'employer  of  last  resort."  There 
were  only  J3  percent  who  disagreed  with 
this  l>elief  and  the  balance  were  unde- 
cided or  failed  to  respond  to  that  par- 
ticular question. 

Almost  as  many — 65  pocent — also  said 
that  they  would  favor  using  a  major 
part  of  the  savings  that  might  result 
from  a  deescalation  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam to  help  cure  problems  of  the  poor 
here  in  the  United  States.  Not  in  favor 
of  using  these  funds  were  24  percent. 
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In  addition,  an  equal  number  indicated 
that  they  felt  that  'programs  aimed  at 
bettering  living  standards  through  jobs, 
housing,  and  education  are  effective  in 
helping  to  prevent  future  riots."  There 
were  66  percent  agreeing  with  this  con- 
tention, while  24  percent  disagreed. 

Almost  half — 48  percent — disagreed 
somewhat  with  the  new  provisions  which 
Congress  has  imposed  on  welfare  recipi- 
ents, replying  that  they  did  not  feel  that 
a  program  of  "jobs  for  able-bodied  wel- 
fare applicants"  should  "require  all  wom- 
en who  have  minor  children  at  home  to 
accept  employment  even  if  they  are  will- 
ing lo  care  for  their  children."  Thirty- 
four  percent  felt  that  this  should  be  a 
requirement  and  the  balance  were  un- 
decided. 

Another  question  involved  current  ra- 
cial and  social  problems  which  the 
United  States  is  currently  experiencing 
and  dealt  with  the  recently  pa.ssed  "open 
housing"  bill  whicii  Congre.ss  pas.sed.  A 
majority  of  53  percent  .said  that  if  they 
wcie  in  Congre.ss  they  would  have  voted 
'yes  "  on  this  bill  which  "forbids  discrim- 
ination because  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin  in  the  sale  or  rental  of 
most  homes  and  apartments."  There 
were  35  percent  opposed  to  the  measure. 

The  results  on  the  open  liousing  ques- 
tion closely  paralleled  the  way  the  House 
of  Representatives  had  split  on  the  issue, 
with  56  percent  of  this  body  in  favor  and 
44  percent  opposed. 

The  strongest  support  for  a  policy  of 
deescalation  in  Vietnam  and  attempts  to 
negotiate  for  peace  comes  from  college 
graduates,  under  35.  who  are  Democrats 
and  who  have  lived  at  their  current  ad- 
dress for  less  than  2  years. 

I  asked  whether  they  approved  of 
"President  Johnson's  recent  change  in 
our  Vietnam  policy  to  a  policy  of  deesca- 
lation and  attempts  to  begin  negotiations 
for  peace?"  Overall,  69  percent  approved 
while  21  percent  did  not.  The  remainder 
were  imdecided  or  made  no  reply  to  that 
particular  question. 

Those    persons    indicating    that    they 
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were  Democrats  approved  by  an  over- 
whelming 81  percent  with  only  13  per- 
cent disapproving.  Republicans  approved 
by  a  57  to  33  percent  margin,  and  Inde- 
pendents showed  69  percent  approving 
and  24  percent  opposed. 

College  graduates  gave  a  wide  margin 
of  approval  with  75  percent  favoring  the 
move  and  17  percent  disapproving,  while 
those  with  less  than  a  college  education 
showed  about  a  68  percent  approval  and 
a  24  i)erccnt  disapproval  ratio. 

Persons  over  35  were  somewhat  less  en- 
thusiastic than  tho.se  under  that  age  with 
74  percent  of  the  age  20  to  35  group  ap- 
proving compaied  to  69  percent  of  thoir 
ciders. 

The  questionnaire  did  not,  however, 
show  .such  strong  agreement  on  whether 
or  not  "President  Johnson's  withdrawal 
from  the  election  race'"  would  help  brinij 
peace  in  Vietnam.  Here,  46  percent  did 
not  feel  it  would  help  and  only  37  percent 
felt  it  would. 

There  was  very  little  difference  in  the 
brcakdow^^s  by  age  group,  but  persons 
with  more  education  tended  to  give 
stronger  .support  to  tlie  idea  that  his 
withdrawal  from  the  race  would  help 
bring  peace.  Democrats  and  Independ- 
ents also  gave  much  more  credence  to 
this  theory  than  Republicans  where  only 
29  percent  felt  it  would  help  and  56  per- 
cent said  it  would  not. 

I  find  verj'  mixed  feelings  on  giving  a 
strong  voice  to  the  National  Liberation 
Front  in  any  future  government  in  South 
Vietnam  as  the  result  of  negotiations. 
Here.  35  percent  would  favor  an  agree- 
ment of  this  type  while  52  percent  would 
not. 

Republicans  again  split  with  Demo- 
crats and  Independents  with  only  22  per- 
cent in  favor  as  opposed  to  42  percent  of 
the  Democrats  and  54  percent  of  the  in- 
dependents. College  graduates  and  those 
under  35  continued  to  show  more 
amenity  toward  negotiating  such  an 
agreement  than  the  rest. 

The  complete  tabulations  are  as 
follows: 
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1.  Do  you  approve  ol  President  Johnson's  recent 

change  in  our  Vietnam  policy  loa  policy  ot 
deescalation  and  attempts  to  begin  ne- 
golialions  lor  peace? 

Yes 

No  

Undecided 

2.  Do  you  teel  that  President  JohnHon's  with- 

drawal tiom  the  election  rac«|  wril  help 
bring  peace  in  Vietnam? 

Yes 

No.         

Undecided 

3.  II  it  becomes  apparent  that  an  em  lo  the  war 

can  be  negotiated  only  it  the  National 
Liberation  Front  (Communists)  |ias  a  strong 
voice  in  the  government  ol  Soiilh  Vietnam, 
would  you  iavor  making  such  artjagreenient? 

Yes IL 

No      I 

Undecided g 

4.  The  cost  ot  fighting  in  Vietnam  s  near  $30.- 

000  000  000  a  year,  while  the  aniipoverty 
program  costs  about  $2,000,000,000.  II  the 
war  is  deescalated,  would  you  tavor  using 
a  maior  part  ol  the  savings  to  cure  problems 

01  Ihe  poor  here  at  home? 

Yes...       

No     

Undecided 
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.  Eduettioii 


Li»ed   It  present  address— 


Pomicil  party 


20  Id  35     36  to  55      0««r  55 


Under  12 
years 


High 

school 

graduate 


Collefe 
graduate 


Under  2 
yean 


2  to  5 
years 


Over  5 
years 


Republi- 
can 


Demo- 
cratic 


Tatii 


Ottwr 


5  Do  you  feel  that  the  Government  should  be  an 
"employer  ol  last  resort",  making  lobs 
available  to  all  who  are  able  to  work  and 
cannot  find  work  elsewhere,  thereby  keep- 
ing the  welfare  rolls  limited  only  to  the 
physically  unlit? 

Yes 

No 

Undecided -       -  -  - 

i  Should  such  a  program  which  provides  |Obs 
tor  able-bodied  welfare  applicants  require 
all  women  who  have  minor  children  at  home 
to  accept  employment  even  il  they  are  will- 
ing to  care  lor  their  children? 

Yes 

No 

Undecided  .   •  -  - 

7  Realizing  that  strong  poike  action  must  be 

taken  immediately  to  stop  a  not  that  has 
already  started,  do  you  leel  that  programs 
aimed  at  bettering  living  standards  through 
lobS  housing,  and  education  are  effective  in 
helping  to  prevent  future  riots? 

Yes , 

No  

Undecided 

8  If  you  were  a  Congressman,  how  would  you 

have  voted  on  the  recently  passed  'open 
housing"  bill  that  lorbids  discrimination 
because  ol  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin  in  the  sale  or  rental  ol  most  homes 
and  apartments? 

Yes ... 

No 

Undecided  - 

9.  Do  you  favor  admitting  mainland  China  to  Ihe 
United  Nations? 

Yes 

No  

Undecided  .     

10.  Do  you  approve  of  Ihe  proposal  lor  a  Federal 

income  ta«  increase  this  year? 

Yes 

No.   -     -     

Undecided  ^ 

11.  Do  you  feel  that  Federal  aid  lor  strengthening 

local  police  forces  would  be  effective  in 
stopping  the  rising  crime  rate? 

Yes 

No  

Undecided 

12.  Do  you  favor  steps  to  strengthen  local  govern- 

ment powers,  in  relation  lo  Federal  Govern- 
ment powers,  by  broadening  Ihe  local  tax 
base  (with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
Federal  lax  base)  and  by  providing  greater 
local  authority  lo  deal  with  local  problems? 

Yes 

No .  

Undecided..  
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JAMES  C.   DONNELL  H,  PRESIDENT 
OF    MARATHON   OIL  CO. 


HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  12.  1968 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  8. 
1968.  the  National  Petroleum  Council 
presented  an  award  to  its  chairman, 
James  C.  Donnell  II,  for  his  outstand- 
ing leadership.  Oil  is  one  of  the  basic  in- 
dustries of  our  economy  and  contributes 
enormously  to  our  progress  in  science, 
industry  and  many  other  facets  of  our 
present  day  way  of  living.  Therefore,  I 
consider  it  appropriate  to  call  attention 
to  the  type  of  leadership  in  this  vital  and 
essential  industrj-. 

Mr.  Donnell  has  been  the  head  of  the 
National  Petroleum  Council  for  2  years. 
He  is  president  of  Marathon  Oil  Co. 
which  has  its  home  ofiQce  at  Findlay, 
Ohio,  in  the  8th  Congressional  District 
which  I  represent.  In  background,  edu- 
cation,, and  experience,  he  represents  the 
finest  type  of  industrial  leadership.  As 
a  personal  friend  I  noted  with  pride  the 
tributes  that  were  paid  to  him  on  this 
occasion  and  which  included  the  fol- 
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lowing  remarks  by  the  Honorable  J.  Cor- 
dell  Moore,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Mineral  Resources,  and  re- 
marks by  the  Honorable  Frank  N.  Ikard, 
president,  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute. 
The  above-mentioned  remarks  follow: 

Remarks  of  Hon.  J.  Cordell  Moore,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  op  the  Interior.  Mineral 
Resources,  at  the  National  Petroleum 
Council  Dinner,  Washington,  D.C,  July 
8,  1968 

This  is  nn  age  of  demonstrations  aimed  at 
everything  from  'Saving  The  Tiger"  to  such 
weighty  matters  as  desegregating  the  men's 
from  the  women's  dormitories  at  some  of  our 
Ivy  League  colleges.  Usually  such  things  don't 
fail  under  Vice  President  Humphrey's  defini- 
tion of  the  "politics  of  happiness" — and  when 
a  Government  official  hears  the  word  "demon- 
stration" being  passed  around,  his  first  in- 
cUnation  is  to  grab  his  hat  and  head  lor  the 
nearest  fire  escape. 

But  the  demonstration  here  tonight  is  of 
a  different  kind. 

It  is  a  demonstration  of  the  respect  and 
admiration  in  which  an  outstanding  leader 
of  the  petroleum  Industry  is  held  by  his  asso- 
ciates. It  is  a  demonstration  by  the  Council 
membership  of  appreciation  to  its  departing 
Chairman  for  outstanding  service.  It  is  a 
demonstration  of  the  good  wishes  and  gen- 
uine warm  affection  of  the  many  friends  of 
our  Honored  Guest,  Mr.  James  C.  Donnell,  II. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  Join  the  members  of  the 
Council  in  this  testimonial  of  appreciation 
to  one  of  your  most  illustrious  members  I 
speak  for  iriyself  and  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  but  I  know  that  my  thoughts  are 
shared  by  every  official  of  the  Government 
here  tonight  when  I  say  that  I  am  deeply 
grateful  for  the  leadership  that  Jim  Donnell 
has  given  this  important  advisory  group  over 
the  past  two  years. 

These  have  been  years  of  action  iinri 
progress: 

The  ten-volume  .set  of  operating  manuals 
for  the  Emergency  Petroleum  and  Gas  Ad- 
ministration was  completed,  and  are  now 
the  basis  for  the  organization  and  Irainlng 
of  our  standby  emergency  oil  and  gas  admin- 
istration. 

Two  highly  important  Council  studies.  Thr 
Impact  of  New  Terhnologp  and  Factors  Af- 
fecting U.S.  Exploration.  Development  and 
Production  were  basic  reference  works  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  study  of  future 
petroleum  availability  which  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  you  tomorrow. 

The  1962  survey  of  oil  rind  gas  transport;i- 
tion  facilities  was  updated  and  improved 
This  provides  an  extremely  useful  catalogue 
of  the  transportation  facilities  on  which  we 
would  have  to  depend  in  an  emergency. 

In  addition  to  the  projects  which  were 
completed,  other  important  ones  were  begun: 

The  Surieu  of  Future  Petroleum  Provinces 
will  provide  "us  with  a  fresh,  new  look  at  the 
oil  and  gas  potenti^<l  of  our  important  sedl- 
ment.xrv  areas. 
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The  complexities  of  developing  and  sharing 
the  resources  of  the  ocegn  floor  are  being 
thoughtfully  considered  t(j  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  Donnell  igi  response  to  a  re- 
quest made  to  the  Counctt  at  Its  last  meet- 
ing. The  importance  of  Ithls  effort  Is  self 
evident.  J 

We  look  forward  with  gllpat  Interest  to  the 
findings  of  the  commltteei  now  studying  the 
critical  areas  of  manpowel  and  materials  re- 
quirements, particularly  Bi  the  exploration, 
development,  and  producMon  phases  of  the 
domestic  petroleum  Indus  ry. 

Like  the  Congress  of  thf  United  States,  the 
Council  progresses  throuj  h  the  work  c  f  Its 
committees.  And  Jim  Dor  Hell  Is  no  str.inger 
to  committee  work — he  h;  b  served  on  nearly 
fifty  since  being  appoint  fd  to  the  Council 
In  1948.  Including  the  ch  lirmanshlp  of  five, 
I  suggest  that  much  of  hi  |  success  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  stems  from  his  extensive 
background  In  committee  -work — the  knowl- 
edge of  who  does  well  In  what  kinds  of  as- 
signments; of  personality  Combinations  that 
click — and  those  that  don  t;  of  how  to  build 
a  Are  that  warms  but  doei  [I't  scorch;  of  how. 
briefly, •to  get  on  with  the  Council's  business 
with  the-Jeast  delay. 

Having    just    said    wha  [  I    did,    the    only 


proper  thing  I  can  do  now 


let  the  Council  get  on  wltl   Its  business  with- 
out delay — but  not  before    aylng  to  Jim  Don- 
nell on  behalf  of  the  Dep  ftment  of  the  In 
terlor  and  the  United  Stat<  f  Government  that 
we  all  deeply  appreciate  t| 
tlve   things   you  madi;   hi 
years  as  Chairman  of  the 


is  to  sit  down  and 


le  m.nny  construc- 
pen  In  your  two 
atlonal  Petroleum 


Council.  Jim,  we  are  all  Ifruly  grateful,  and 
we  are  delighted  that  you  [are  continuing  to 
serve  as  a  Member  of  the  C  luncll,  ?.nd  that  we 
can  look  forward  to  r.ianmmore  years  of  ac- 
cess to  your  outstanJlng  Abilities. 
Thanks  ae.iln  for  cveryBilng. 


Remarks  of  Mr.  Frank  N 
American    Petroleum 
National     Petroleum 
Washincion,  DC.  July 


Ikard,  President, 
3titute,    at   the 
OUNCIL     Dinner, 
18.  1968 


PRESENTATION   OF  SCROLL  T*  J.  C.  DONNELL  U 

Mr.  Ikard.  Thank  you.  (;ordell.  And  now. 
gentlemen,  we  have  arrive^  at  the  Qnal  stage 
of  our  program,  and  I  am  personally  grate- 
ful for  the  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words 
about  our  Chairman,  Jim  Donnell. 

There's  an  old  Indian  sajtlng  out  West  that 
before  you  can  know  or  Judge  a  man,  you 
should  first  walk  a  mile  ia  his  moccasins. 

I  don't  know  of  any  oil  company  president 
who  haa  put  that  philosophy  into  practice 
any  better  than  Jim  Donnell.  When  he  talks 
to  one  of  his  geologists  or  engineers  In  the 
field — he  knows  the  man's  problems  because 
he's  done  Uie  Job.  When  he  talks  to  his  man 
In  charge  of  crude  oil  sal»s.  that  man  had 
better  know  his  facts,  because  Jim  has  done 
his  Job.  too. 

In  fact,  like  a  slogan  aboult  a  popular  sports 
hero,  when  it  comes  to  th«  oil  business,  Jim 
Donnell  "has  done  it  all." 

He  didn't  waste  any  time  getting  started  In 
the  business  from  the  ground  up.  When  the 
other  10  and  11-year-old  boys  were  swimming 
and  playing  In  the  summertime,  young  Jim 
was  out  In  the  oil  fields  on  the  express  direc- 
tion of  his  grandfather.  Commodore  J.  C. 
Donnell  the  First. 

By  virtue  of  practical  experience  and  a 
degree  from  Princeton  In  geology.  Jim  Is  an 
oil  company  president  who  can  talk  the  lan- 
guage of  scientific  oU  hunt«rs  without  an  In- 
terpreter— and  If  you've  checked  the  annual 
report  of  his  company.  It's  apparent  that  he 
can  read  a  corporate  flnanctal  statement  with 
equal  ease. 

One  facet  of  his  makeup  which  helps  ex- 
plain his  consistent  performpnce  and  achieve- 
ment Is  a  memory  whlclt  close  associates 
swear  is  encyclopedic.         [ 

All  of  us  realize  that  mftstery  of  detail  is 
the  name  of  the  game  in  ijnany  ways  appli- 
cable to  both  Industry  and  government — and 
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Jim  Donnell  Is  without  doubt  a  master  of 
detail. 

Despite  the  demands  of  his  own  company, 
and  the  many  Industry  associations  be  serves 
as  a  working  member,  he  also  finds  time  to 
serve  as  a  director  of  Armco  Steel  Corporation, 
Phelfw  Dodge  Corporation,  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company,  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Findlay.  Ohio,  and  theNatlonal  City  Bank 
of  Cleveland.  And  he  also  serves  as  a  trustee 
of  Princeton  and  a  member  of  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board. 

As  President  of  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute.  I  would  be  remiss  in  not  calling 
attention  to  the  truly  yeoman  service  he  has 
rendered  our  organization  over  the  years.  In- 
cluding membership  on  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, the  Executive  Committee  and  a  term 
as  the  Institute's  Vico  Prec-ldcnt  for  Produc- 
tion. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged 
to  know  him  and  work  closely  with  him, 
there  is  another  facet  to  Jim  Donnell's  per- 
sonality which  commands  equal  respect  and 
admiration  along  with  his  business  success. 

And  tliai  is  his  selfless  dedication  to  civic 
work  and  the  betterment  of  our  society.  It 
Is  exemplified  In  his  many  years  of  active 
work  In  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, including  Uie  honor  of  serving  as 
President  of  the  World  Alliance  of  YMCA's. 

It  Is,  therefore,  with  a  tremendous  amount 
of  pride  on  behalf  of  the  entire  National 
Petroleum  Council,  that  I  want  to  present 
to  Jim  Donnell  this  handsomely  illustrated 
scroll  .OS  a  token  of  o\ir  appreciation  for  his 
outst.indlng  leadership  and  contributions  to 
both  the  council  and  the  American  petroleum 
Industry. 

With  your  Indulgence,  I  want  to  read  the 
inscription  on  the  scroll — 

"In  grateful  recognition  for  his  distin- 
guished leadership  as  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Council  from  July  19,  1966 
to  July  9.  1968. 

For  20  years  Jim  Donnell  has  been  a  faith- 
ful and  active  member  of  the  Council,  serv- 
ing on  35  special  study  committees  and  sub- 
committees, 5  of  which  he  chaired.  He  was 
also  Chairman  of  the  Appointment  Com- 
mittee from  1962  to  1964.  when  he  was  elected 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

Jim  Donnell.  through  his  statesmanship, 
patience,  and  spontaneous  desire  to  seek  al- 
ways avenues,  of  workable  cooperation,  has 
represented  well  the  very  purpose  and  spirit 
of  the  National  Petroleum  Council  Itself — 
the  willingness  of  the  petroleum  Industry  to 
cooperate  with  our  Federal  Qovernment  In 
the  Interests  of  this  Nation. 

For  36  years  Jim  Donnell  has  been  a  promi- 
nent and  active  member  of  the  American 
petroleum  Industry,  holding  positions  of 
great  responsibility  both  with  his  own  com- 
pany, Marathon  OU  Company,  and  with  nu- 
merous oil  and  gas  associations.  Typical  of 
his  spirit  of  dedication  is  his  long-time  serv- 
ice to  youth,  education  and  civic  affairs. 

The  members  of  the  National  Petroleum 
Council  desire,  through  this  presentation,  to 
express  to  their  fellow  member,  Jim  Donnell, 
their  deep  appreciation  for  hla  long  years  of 
devotion  to  the  Council.  May  his  many  kind- 
nesses be  noted,  and  may  all  look  upon  him, 
as  we  do,  as  a  true  friend,  and  accomplished 
Industry  leader,  and  a  good  American. 

Done  this  8th  day  of  July.  1968,  in  the  City 
of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia." 


GUNS  ARE  THK   WKONG  TARGET 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  12.  1968  ' 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  July 
1968  issue  of  Michigan  Out-of-Doors,  the 
ofiBcial    publication     of     the     Michigan 
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United  Conservation  Club.s.  carries  an 
editorial  in  which  it  is  pointed  out  that 
proposed  firearms  legislation  will  not  halt 
the  occurrence  of  murder  or  suicide.  So 
tliat  my  colleagues  may  be  familiar  with 
the  views  of  Michigan  Out-of-Doors.  I 
include  the  editorial  at  tliis  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Guns  Ahb  the  Wrong  Target 

The  murder  of  .Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
was  accomplished  with  a  registered  gun.  The 
m.an  accused  of  killing  him  also  violated 
three  laws: 

-Carrying  a  loaded  firearm  of  any  kind  in 
an  automobile. 

-Carrying  any  concealable  weapon  wlthoiit 
a  permit. 

-Buying  or  possessing  a  concealable  fire- 
arm without  a  permit. 

All  the  laws  In  California  could  not  prevent 
the  assassin  from  stealing  the  pistol  from 
his  brother  and  killing  Kennedy  with  It. 

At  this  writing,  however.  Congress  Is  in  a 
state  of  near  hysteria  as  it  seeks  ways  lo 
legislate  against  guns.  By  the  time  this  pub- 
lication is  In  print  it  Is  likely  that  our  lav.'- 
makers  in  Washington  will  have  passed  some 
kind  of  "tough  gun  legislation"  to  get  them- 
rclvcs  off  the  public  hook. 

Congress  knows,  however,  that  no  law  il-.cy 
can  ever  pass  will  ever  do  away  with  murdpr 
if  an  Individual  Is  so  Inclined.  Cain  killfd 
Abel  with  a  stick.  Caesar  was  done  in  with  a 
knife.  Other  public  figures  have  been  slain 
with  dynamite,  bricks,  golf  cJube,  nyicn 
stockings  and  poison.  Guns  figure  In  tiirrp 
percent  of  this  country's  murders  ;uia 
suicides  each  year. 

Our  Washington  lawmakers  might  better 
concern  themselves  with  the  more  direct 
causes  of  crime,  which  are  actually  caused 
by  menuU  attitudes. 

It  Is  a  known  fact,  for  example,  that  tele- 
vision can  have  a  vast  Injluence  on  botli 
public  and  Individual  thinking.  Before  lie 
was  cased  out  of  public  office.  Newton  N, 
Minnow,  former  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  referred  to 
television  as  a  "wasteland"  prone  to  excesses 
in  the  realm  of  violence. 

When  It  Is  realized  how  many  members  of 
Congress  and.  yes.  even  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  have  strong  financial  inter- 
ests In  the  television  Industry,  it  Is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see  why  TV  Is  allowed  to  si>ew  out 
continuing  formulas  for  violence.  They  make 
money. 

Sportsmen,  with  their  rifles  and  shotguns 
and  a  love  of  outdoor  recreation,  are  being 
made  scapegoats  because  guns  killed  some 
important  people. 

It  will  be  Ironic,  indeed,  when  the  day  ar- 
rives that  Dad  will  no  longer  be  allowed  to 
own  a  rifle  or  shotgun  because  the  law  feds 
"guns  are  bad."  At  the  same  time  It  Is  a  sale 
assumption  that  Junior  will  still  be  hunched 
over  In  front  of  the  TV  set  getting  detailed 
Instructions  on  the  best  method  to  strangle 
the  nlghtwatchman  and  blast  the  door  off  the 
warehouse  safe. — G.  C. 
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MISSING  THE  TARGET 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  12,  1968 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  to  the  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  July  newsletter  of 
my  colleague.  Representative  Jack  Ed- 
wards. The  text  of  his  newsletter  follows: 
Missing  the  Target 

The  senseless  murders  of  public  figures, 
and  other  signs  of  violence  In  the  U.S.,  have 


prompted  many  Americans  to  demand  new 
iederal  laws  controlling  firearms.  For  the 
most  part  these  demands  are  well  Inten- 
tioned.  But  in  my  opinion  they  miss  the 
iirget  Tlie  federal  gim  control  laws  which 
have  been  reported  out  nf  committees  will 
not  solve  the  problem  of  the  ii.se  of  j»»ins 
t)V   criminals. 

California,  where  Senator  Kiibert  Ken- 
nedy was  shot,  has  a  strong  gun  cimtrol 
law'  So  does  New  York,  where  violence  by 
gunfire  Is  as  frequent  as  anywhere  in  the 
nation.  After  all.  the  sitccess  ot  any  gun  con- 
trol law  in  cutting  down  on  the  wrongful 
use  of  guns  depends  on  the  cooperation  ot 
;he  criminal  or  the  mentally  ill  gun  owner. 
I  just  don't  think  we  are  ROing  lo  get  their 
i-ooperation. 

President  Johnson  h;is  proposed  that  every 
firearm  be  registered  and  that  every  owner 
of  a  gun  be  licensed.  His  idea  would  de- 
.strov  more  rights  than  it  would  protect 
This  kind  of  federal  law  could  be  enforced 
only  by  some  sort  of  national  yx^Uce  lorce. 
Federal  officials,  appointed  in  VVa.shingloii. 
would  be  empowered  to  establish  qualifica- 
tions for  gun  ownership  and  decide  who 
qualifies. 

The  LBJ  proposal  may  be  put  to  a  vote  in 
Congress  this  year  as  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  proposing  to  regulate  the  Interstate 
sale  of  firearms.  1  believe  we  should  try  to 
eliminate  acts  of  violence,  and  attitudes  at 
violence.  But  federal  control  of  the  too!s  of 
violence  can't  do  the  job  because  tliese  con- 
trols affect  only  the  law  abiding  citizens. 

The  Postmaster  General  recently  acted 
quickly  to  require  labels  on  firearms  in  the 
mall.  If  he  has  authority  to  do  this  he  must 
al.so  have  authority  to  require  labels  on  the 
pornography  now  [lowing  through  the 
malls. 

Obscene  materials  poisoning  the  minds  of 
young  people  could  be  required  to  carrv 
labels  as  beiii?  objectionable  or  harmful  to 
personal  and  public  interest 

Washington  officials  seem  unconcerned 
that  the  serious  decline  in  general  morality, 
and  the  popular  vogue  for  permissive  be- 
ha\ior.  may  well  have  a  lot  to  do  with  vio- 
lence. We  need  a  genuine  renewal  of  moral 
character,  family  strength,  and  respon- 
sibility. 

the  crime   bill 

Alter  many  months  of  delay  and  hard  de- 
bate both  the  House  and  Senate  approved  a 
crime  bill  last  month.  It  was  far  from  per- 
fect, but  it  does  offer  some  hope  of  progress 
in  fighting  the  rising  tide  of  crime  which  has 
^wept  our  country. 

It  eases  the  stiff  Supreme  Court  require- 
ments against  the  use  of  confessions  as 
evidence  in  the  court  room.  In  this  way  it 
should  help  the  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer to  do  his  job.  It  also  authorizes  wiretap- 
ping under  controlled  conditions  by  author- 
ized officers  under  court  orders.  This  should 
advance  the  fight  on  organized  crime  with- 
o\it  infringing  on  the  rights  of  innocent 
people. 

The  President  signed  the  bill  although  he 
opposes  these  features  of  it  And  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark  has  even  said  the  Ad- 
ministration will  not  use  the  wiretapping 
authority.  Why  he  is  not  willing  to  fight  or- 
ganized crime  with  every  available  tool  is 
something  I'll  never  understand. 

the  COtTRT  IN   politics 

The  Supreme  Court  Is  never  supposed  to  be 
used  as  a  political  football.  But  who  will 
deny  that  LBJ's  recent  appointments  put 
ihe  Court  right  in  the  middle  of  politics? 

The  timing  of  Chief  Justice  Warren's  let- 
ter of  resignation,  just  six  months  before 
the  end  of  the  Johnson  Administration, 
brings  talk  of  political  results.  And  LBJ's 
appointment  of  two  of  liis  closest  personal 
friends  was  sure  to  be  considered  a  political 
move. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  my  opinion  the  President  -should  not 
have  made  any  appointment  The  choice  of  a 
new  Chief  Justice  should  be  left  to  the  new 
President  who  will  come  to  office  in  January 
with  a  new  mandate  of  the  people. 

This  situation  offers  further  support  lor 
my  proposal  providing  :or  the  ilictioii  of  all 
iederal  judges 

My  bill  would  also  set  up  judicial  qualili- 
caticins  lor  .Supreme  Court  Judges,  and  luni' 
thoir  terms  to  six  years  Thi.s  would  hal: 
Prtsideiuial     cronyism  ". 


TIIK    lA.XPAVI  R    l.OSKK 

Your  li-'-leral  income  tax  bill  i.s  KOing  up 
thl.s  month  lactuallv  as  of  April  1(  because 
of  LBJ's  lax  bill,  it  was  finally  approved 
June  20th  alter  a  long  tug  of  war  between 
the  President  and  a  majority  of  Congress.  I 
voted  against  it.  LBJ  said  the  tax  hike  was 
needed  to  help  pay  for  rising  federal  spend- 
ing. But  in  my  opinion  it  is  wrong  to  raise 
taxes  while  allowing  spending  to  go  up  and 
up.  year  alter  year.  The  total  increase  in 
annual  iederal  .spending  has  gone  up  $66 
billion  in  the  last  eight  years. 

With  the  budget  deficit  this  year  esti- 
mated at  iiround  $25  to  saO  billion,  many  of 
us  in  Congress  said  the  President  .simply 
must  agree  to  cut  back  on  non-es.sential 
spending.  After  long  delays  and  much  politi- 
cal infighting  LBJ  said  he  wou'd  agree,  re- 
luctantly, to  reduce  spending  by  $6  billion 
In  the  1969  fiscal  budget  And  it  was  on  this 
biisls  that  Congres.s  was  persuaded  to  vote  tor 
the  tax  increase. 

Hut.  since  the  bill  wa.s  passed,  the  White 
Hou.se  has  said  it  may  be  months  before 
LBJ  decides  where  to  make  the  cuts.  This 
means,  since  his  term  ends  in  January,  that 
no  cuts  .ire  likely  to  be  made  at  all.  This 
burden  on  ou'tin«  down  on  the  fantastically 
high  rates  of  spending  will  quite  likely  fall 
on  the  new  President  taking  office  in 
January. 

It  mean;;  that  the  new  Administration  will 
lace  a  monumental  budget  problem.  The 
real  loser  will  again  be  the  moderate  income 
earner,  the  responsible  U.S.  taxpayer.  In  other 
words,  tiie  money  problem  has  not  been 
solved  .ind  may  get  worse. 

THF    S20    BILLION    MVSTERT 

.Mv  iriend.  Congressman  Bill  Roth  ol  Dela- 
ware, has  conducted  an  eight  month  study 
of  federal  programs  of  aid  to  the  U.S.  public. 
He  finds  that  about  $20  billion  annually  is 
being  squandered  on  programs  which  cannot 
even  be  identified  or  described  satisfactorily. 

Nobody  knows  exactly  how  many  such  pro- 
grams exist.  Potential  benefits  are  also  hard 
to  define.  There  Is  too  much  overlapping, 
lack  of  coordination,  and  paralyzing  red 
tape.  Only  a  full  overhaul  of  the  system  can 
bring  order  out  of  chaos. 

DEATH    OF    A    SLOGAN 

All  these  money  problems  spell  the  end  to 
the  slogan  of  recent  years  which  tried  to 
convince  .Americans  we  could  have  both 
"guns  and  btitter." 

America  is  not  rich  enough  to  do  every- 
thing. We  have  to  set  priorities.  Washington's 
refusal  to  set  priorities  in  a  serious  w-ay  must 
serve  as  a  lesson  for  responsible  ti.scal  man- 
agement m  the  future. 


GUN   REGISTRATION  AND  THE 
POLICE  STATE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


lit     i-uVLblANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  12.  1968 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  very 
timely   and  enlightening  articles  con- 
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(.erning  the  current  liy.sterical  drive  for 
gun  registration  have  come  to  my  at- 
tention, along  with  the  June  27.  1968. 
resolution  of  the  Fairfax  County  Tax- 
payers Alliance. 

I  insert  the  Herald  of  Freedom  for 
July  12.  Alert  No.  50  by  Defenders  of  the 
American  Con.'stitution  for  Juno  28.  and 
the  indicated  resolution  followinu  my  re- 
marks: 

I  From  the  Herald  of  Freedom.  July  12.  19681 

GFNERM.  .'^ND  L'oMPl.ITF  DiSARMAMFNT 
•I  he  velvet  glove  Is  slipping  a  bit  irom  iln> 
iron  fist  of  despot  i.sm  closing  in  on  America 
as  a  desperate  attempt  is  being  made  to  dis- 
arm the  American  public  with  what  is  called 
in  the  kept  press  -responsible  gun  legisla- 
tion ■  There  supposedly  is  a  •public  outcry" 
in  the  wake  of  the  assassination  of  Sen 
Robert  Kennedy,  and  legislators  are  to  be 
moved  -by  a  decent  regard  for  the  opinion.s 
of  Americans"  if  tliose  who  control  the  news 
media  which  report  these  opinions''  have 
I  heir  way. 

II  Americans  can  be  brainwashed  enough 
they  are  going  to  demand  the  legislation 
that  will  spell  their  doom:  lor  i^un  registra- 
tion Is  the  final  necessary  step  before  the 
end  of  nationhood  lor  the  U.S.A.  This  will 
come  with  the  government's  plan  for  'gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament"  not  onlv  ol 
the  nation  but  of  Its  people  as  well.  The  ex- 
pert on  brainwashing  and  originator  of  th.- 
term.  Edward  Hunter,  watched  the  deluge 
of  anti-gun  propaganda  that  loUowed  im- 
medlatelv  after  the  Robert  Kennedy  assas- 
sination"  and  had  this  to  say:  •Certainly, 
the  shooting  of  Kennedy  was  being  exploited 
by  whatever  lobbv  is  behind  the  campaign 
to  deprive  law-abiding  Americans  of  fire- 
arms. The  unanimity,  as  well  as  the  pattern 
to  it.  was  too  pat. 

•The  tone  of  some  ol  the  commentators, 
as  dawn  approached,  became  demagogic 
Howard  K.  Smith  indignantly  referred  to  the 
Congress  as  attempting  to  check  the  Su- 
preme Court  ...  He  wa-s  so  dogmatic  that 
he  practlcallv  blamed  the  Congress  for  the 
shooting,  declaring  the  Senators  had  made 
it    extremely  easy   by  voting  down  the  gun 

control  bill!   .  .  . 

Mike  Wallace  at  9  a.  m.  was  still  cam- 
paigning lor  gun  control  legislation.  The  con- 
stant reiteration  ol  this  line  on  the  various 
networks  over  so  long  a  period  could  not 
have  taken  place  without  encouragement 
from  upstairs,'  wherever  that  happens  to 
lead  The  prediction  was  heard  that  this 
could  be  the  'dramatic  breakthrough'  that 
would  bring  about  the  passage  of  all-out 
control  legislation  lor  all  firearms." 

National    news   magazines   such    ;is   Time 
and  Newsweek  leatured   "anti-gun"  covers: 
radio  and  TV  were  and  are  saturated— radio  s 
sweet  Martha  Deane  telling  all  her  listeners 
that  we  must  hurry  and  write  to  every  con- 
gressman and  senator  we  can  think  of  and 
cleaner-cut   American   hero   astronaut   John 
Glenn   persuading    his   TV    listeners.    Glenn 
has  become  a  "Kennedy  Boy  "  ever  since  his 
water-skiing   adventures   with   Jackie   while 
ner    htisband    was    still    alive,    and    was    in 
Bobby's  entourage  at  the  time  of  his  death 
Robert  Kennedv,  in  whose  honor  the  gun 
law  is  to  be  passed,  was  all  for  keeping  guns 
out  of  the  hands  of  criminals  and  other  '  ir- 
responslbles"    and    his    brother    Edward    is 
equally  anxious  for  restrictive  gun  laws.  The 
NY    Times  Magazine  of  June  23.  1968  fea- 
tured an  article  by  Robert  SherriU  entitled 
"High  Noon  on  Capitol  Hill "  with  a  half  page 
devoted  to  a  picture  of  a  horrible  hairy  lace 
with   the   caption   "In   America   today,   even 
this   man   can   buy   a  gun."   described   as  a 
dummy  for  a  gun-control  ad.  prepared  after 
the  mtirder  of  Robert  Kennedy. 

SherriU  wus  identified  ;is  Washington  cor- 
respondent    Ol      The     Nation      >o.     far-left 
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magazine)  and  author  of  "Gothrlc  Politics 
In  the  Deep  South."  He  Is  iilso  the  author 
of  the  attack  on  Lyndon  Johnson,  called 
"The  Accidental  President,"  and  we  are  In- 
debted to  him  and  this  book  for  the  follow- 
ing: "These  days.  White  Mouse  transients 
report,  Johnson  never  refer*!  to  Robert  Ken 
nedy  as  anything  but  The  Little  S  .'  '  This 
casts  some  light  on  how  much  Johnson 
would  want  anything  iis  a  "memorial"  to 
Kennedy.  However  the  gum  law  is  not  his 
"baby"  as  it  comes  from  higher  up.  (Yes, 
Virginia,  there  Is  a  "higher  nup.")  You  know 
the  news  media  would  not  be  so  solidly  be- 
hind something  Johnson  wJptcd. 

Getting  back  to  Sher«irs  propaganda 
piece  in  the  NY.  Times,  wp  find  more  Ken- 
nedy-Gun BUI  association; 

"In     one     of     the     roon 
President  headquarters  in 
James    Plug,    a    legislative 
Edward  Kennedy  and  a  p 
the  R.P  K.  campaign,  was 
helping  to  coordinate  the 


( Kennedy- for- 
ashlngton.  D.C.) 
aide  to  Senator 
t-time  worker  In 
isy  on  the  phone 
ejuvinated  antl- 


gun  crusade.  In  quick  ore  ;r  he   heard  that 


Responsible  Plre- 
10  million  signa- 


the  National  Council  for  a 

arms  Policy  was  soliciting 

tures  on  ah  antigun  petition:    that  Richard 

and  Elizabeth  Burton  were  going  to  take  out 

a  full-page  ad  In  The  New 

ing  something  forthright 

New  York  attorneys  was  g 

ad  pushing   tighter  conirc 

nedy's    advertising    agenc> 

its  commercial   norm,   wa; 

upon  itself   to  peddle  an 


York  Times,  say- 
that  a  group  of 

ing  to  pay  for  an 

s.  and  that  Ken- 
enraged  beyond 
going  to  take  it 

ftd   warning   Con- 


ns there  are  many 

•vote  out  of  office'' 

FOR  further  gun 

sting  to  note  the 


ept  their  own. 
)ody,  the  National 


gressmen    who    opposed    (  .in    controls    that 
they  would  be  voted  out  of  office.  From  Plug's 
position  things  were  beglr  ning  to  look  con 
structlve." 

The    threat    of    the    Kefinedy    advertising 
firm  could  work  two  ways 
Americans  who  will  try  to 
any  congressman  who  vot« 
legislation.  It  is  also  Inte) 
planned  ad  of  Richard  aild  Elizabeth    iTay 
lor)    Burton   since   gun    l  gislatlon   Is   being 
pushed    as    being    "in    th( 
American  people"  and  thi  se  two  have  never 
previously  shown  any  slg  »s  of  being  inter 
ested  in  any   interests  ex 

As  for  that,  prestigious 
Council  for  a  Responsible  'Irearms  Policy,  we 
will  take  a  little  closer  look.  It  has  now 
established  an  Emergen  y  Committee  for 
Gun  Control  and  John  Jlenn  was  named 
chairman  on  June  24,  19  8.  The  purpose  of 
these  organizations,  one  ;he  parent  of  the 
other,  is  to  convince  C  >ngress  of  public 
support  for  firearms  conti  3ls.  At  least  this  is 
their  "public"  purpose.  .  ctually  they  plan 
much  more  for  us  than 
as  do  the  sponsors  of  tl 
Is  just  the  "foot  In  the  doc  •. 

The  National  Council  for  a  Responsible 
Firearms  Policy  is  locate  I  at  100  Maryland 
Ave..  N  E..  Washington 
phone:  (202)  543-8652.  It: 
V.  Bennett,  former  Dlrec 
Prisons  (1937  to  1964).  B 
this  anti-gun  group  and 
dent  while  working  as  a 
tant  of  the  Attorney  Ge 
partment.  This  might  svig  :est  a  little  govern- 
ment Interest  In  the  opei  ition. 

Vice   President   is   Leoj 
Maryland  attorney,  who  v 


having    state    firearms    ci  ntrols    enacted    In 


his  state.   The   Secretary 
Corbett,   director  of   the 

Program  of  the  Methodlit  Church  who  re- 
portedly signed  a  petlti(  n  of  amne&ty  for 
convicted  Communist  Pa  -ty  leaders.  Treas- 
urer of  the  organization 
berg  who  is  secretary  and 
the  Committee  for  a  Nat  onal  Trade  Policy. 
On  the  Board  of  Dlre<  tors  are  Cleveland 
Amory,  author  and  coluif nlst;   Judge  David 


mere  registration, 
;   legislation.   This 


DC.  20002:  tele- 
presldent  Is  James 
or,  US.  Bureau  of 
nnett  helped  form 
became  its  presl- 
high  paid  cons\il- 
leral's   Justice   De- 


ard    S.    Blondes,    a 
as  Instrumental  in 


is    (Dr.)    J.    Elliott 
Washington  Study 


is  David  J.  Steln- 
chief  economist  of 
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L.  Bazelon.  Chief  Judge.  US.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. DC;  Erwln  D.  Canham,  Editor  In 
Chief  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor:  Dr. 
Lowell  Russell  Dltzen,  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Presbyterian  Center:  Rabbi  Maurice 
N.  HBendrath.  President  of  the  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations:  Dr.  David 
I^nham.  Chief.  Legal  Psychiatric  Services. 
District  of  Columbia:  Hon".  John  V.  Lindsay, 
Mayor  of  NY.  City:  Bishop  John  Wesley 
Lord,  Bishop  of  the  Wa."=hlngton  Area  of  the 
Methodist  Church:  Paul  P.  McArdle.  former 
president  of  the  Wiisliinglon,  DC.  Bar  A.'tso- 
clatlon:  Dr.  Knrl  Mennlnger.  psychiatrist  of 
the  Menninger  l'"'oiindatlon:  Rev.  William  R. 
Moors,  minister  of  Ccdnr  I.ar.e  Unitarian 
Church.  Bethesda.  Md  :  Dr  James  M  Nabrlt. 
Jr..  President  of  Howard  University:  Prances 
Neeley.  .".ssociate  secretary.  Friends  Commit- 
tee on  National  Legislation:  Hon.  Adlal  E. 
Stevenson  III.  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois: Hon.  Charles  P.  Taft,  former  mayor  of 
Cincinnati:  Hon.  J.  Mlllnrd  Triwes,  former 
governor  of  Maryland. 

Judge  Bazelon  is  known  as  an  ultra-lib- 
eral: he  is  a  lawyer  v.-ith  psychiatric  Interests 
being  a  lecturer  on  law  and  psychiatry. 
When  the  majority  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals decided  that  the  Committee  for  the 
Protection  of  the  Foreign  Born  must  register 
as  a  communist-front,  he  dissented.  He  was 
the  speaker  at  a  NY.  Civil  Liberties  annual 
luncheon  at  which  ClifTord  Durr  (past  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild— a  com- 
munist-front)   was  the  gviest  of  honor. 

Erv.in  D.  C;inham  was  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO,  a 
trustee  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Ptind  (Fa- 
bian Socialist  promoting),  and  a  member  of 
the  Association  of  Rho<les  Scholars.  Dr.  L.  R. 
Dltzen  Is  Interested  In  "mental  health."  hav- 
ing been  a  member  of  the  Governor  of  New 
York's  Council  on  Mental  Hygiene.  1951-6. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.  Rabbi  Elsendrath  Is  a  sponsor  of 
the  occult  Temple  of  Understanding  and  has 
been  affiliated  with  the  communist-front 
Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Committee,  as  well 
as  other  left-wing  organizations.  Bishop 
John  Wesley  Lord  has  been  affiliated  with  at 
least  twelve  organizations  cited  as  commu- 
nist and  subversive  and  is  a  notorious  left- 
winger. 

Paul  McArdle  Is  an  ;issociate  in  Covington 
&  Burling,  Dean  Acheson's  law  firm  which 
also  employs  Identified  communist  Donald 
Hiss  and  Gerhard  Gesell  of  the  notorious 
Gesell  Report.  Menninger  has  a  subversive 
record  and  Dr.  Nabrlt  Is  credited  with  having 
taken  part  in  preparing  briefs  of  almost  all 
Important  civil  rights  cases  in  the  last  fifteen 
years.  He  was  Instrumental  In  effecting  the 
1954  Supreme  Court  ruling  against  segrega- 
tion in  public  schools. 

Charles  P.  Taft  Is  the  son  of  William  How- 
ard and  brother  of  the  late  Robert  (Mr.  Re- 
publican) .  He  Is  known  as  the  family's  liberal 
black  sheep.  He  has  been  ass(iclated  with 
the  Federal  and  World  Councils  of  Churches 
and  the  (Fabian  Socialist)  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Fund.  He  is  general  counsel  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  a  National  Trade  Policy  of  which 
David  Steinberg  is  the  secretary. 

Under  date  of  June  11.  1968  the  Na- 
tional Council  for  a  Responsible  Firearms 
Policy  sent  a  notice  or  memo  to  "Organiza- 
tion Leaders"  re  "Gun  Control"  which  stated: 

"The  tragic  death  of  Senator  Robert  P. 
Kennedy  again  illustrates  the  urgent  need 
for  more  effective  firearms  control  If  the 
United  States  Is  to  be  a  civilized  society. 

"We  find  that  many  persons  around  the 
country  previously  apathetic  are  now  aroused 
and  anxious  to  do  something  worthwhile 
about  this  problem.  It  Is  essential  that,  with- 
in the  next  week  or  two,  millions  of  letters 
supporting  effective  gun  control  measures 
pour  into  the  Congress.  They  have  heard 
from  the  National  Rifle  Association:  but  not 
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from  the  more  than  70%  of  the  American 
public  in  favor  of  stronger  legislation.  Per- 
haps you  have  a  position,  perhaps  not  Nev- 
ertheless, this  is  the  time  for  conscience  to 
rule. 

"Will  you  ask  your  members  to  send  letters, 
telegrams,  and  phone  calls  in  now?  An  in- 
formation sheet  is  enclosed  which  will  help 
your  people  frame  their  message  in  their  own 
words   Feel  free  to  duplicate  it. 

"Another  opportunity  to  act  is  provided 
through  use  of  the  petition  included  in  this 
mailing.  We  would  like  to  have  ten  million 
signatures  In  ten  days.  Will  you  help  US'" 
Will  you  help  us?  We  encourage  you  to  copy 
it  and  send  It  out  to  your  own  members.  We 
shall  present  Uiese  petitions  to  ofllclals  In  a 
public  ceremony  as  soon  as  a  EUfflcicnt  ntim- 
ber  are  returned. 

"As  President  Johnson  has  said:  'Let  us — 
for   God's   sake — resolve   to   live   under   law. 
Let  us  put  an  end  to  violence." 
"Yours  sincerely. 

"James  V.  BENNErr. 

"President. 

"  'Make  America  safe  for  democracy." "" 

Til?  i)etltion  to  be  circulated  among  nalv(! 
and  un.^uspectlng  Americans  calls  for  federal 
and  st:ite  legislation  to  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

",\11  rirearms  f)06Ecssed.  sold  or  transferred 
should  ije  registered  at  the  state  and  'or  na- 
tional level. 

"States  should  require  that  gun  purchases 
be  made  only  through  permits  calling  for 
adequate  Identification  and  a  waiting  period 
for  a  police  check." 

The  "Information  sheet"  enclosed  for  people 
to  ure  in  composing  their  own  letters  (so  It 
looks  like  they  are  spontaneous)  gives  the 
following  information  meant  to  shock  the 
leader  into  action: 

"It  Is  estimated  that  50  million  handguns 
are  already  In  the  hands  of  U.S.  citizens 
today.  .  .  . 

"Since  1900  nearly  800.000  Americans  not 
In  military  services  have  been  killed  by  fire- 
arms. (Less  than  600.000  have  been  killed  in 
all  our  wars  from  the  Revolution  to 
date.).  .  .'. 

"In  every  major  European  country,  either 
a  police  license  or  registration  with  local  au- 
thorities Is  required  to  buy  firearms. 

"In  Britain  an  applicant  for  a  firearms  cer- 
tificate must  tell  police  why  he  needs  a 
weapon,  and  answer  numerous  questions 
which  the  police  follow  up. 

"In  Japan.  law  on  gun  ownership  Is  ."vo 
strict  that  American  TV  stars  of  westerns 
coming  into  the  country  can  only  wear  cap 
pistols  when  greeting  their  Japanese  fans. 

"In  Japan  and  England  gun  homicides  for 
1967  totaled  less  than  50."  (It  might  be  in- 
teresting If  they  told  us  what  the  total  num- 
ber of  homicides  are  so  that  we  may  see  w' 
the  Japanese  and  the  English  have  stopped 
killing  or  just  stopped  killing  with  gims.  It 
might  also  be  interesting  if  they  told  us  how 
strict  law  enforcement  is  In  these  countries 
as  this  alone  is  the  best  deterrent  to  killing 
or  any  other  kind  of  crime.) 

The  National  Council  for  a  Responsible 
Firearms  Policy  is  supporting  any  and  .nil 
gun  legislation,  as  they  will  take  whatever 
they  can  arrange  to  get.  But  privately  they 
admit  that  they  want  all  handguns  out- 
lawed and  are  looking  forward  to  the  day 
when  even  the  police  axe  issued  weapons  for 
a  short  period  of  time  only  when  tracking 
down  armed  criminals.  (We  wonder  where 
they  think  the  criminals  would  get  the  pre- 
sumably outlawed  guns  when  even  the  police 
do  not  have  them.)  They  plan  to  take  these 
strcjiger  stands  eventually  but  don't  want  to 
arouse  the  opposition  until  the  "loot  in  the 
door  "  legislation  is  safely  passed. 

After  dallying  with  a  gun  law  to  be  signed 
and    others    to    be    proposed    the    President 
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finally  decided  to  go  all  out  and  "In  a  sur- 
prise move"  on  June  24.  1968.  called  for  a 
new  law  to  require  the  registration  and  li- 
censing of  every  gun  In  the  nation.  The  new 
law  would  require  all  gun  owners  to  be  photo- 
graphed and  fingerprinted.  The  bill  will  pro- 
vide "fair  compensation"  to  dope  addicts, 
alcohoUcs,  mental  Incompetents  and  others 
who  wrould  have  to  give  up  their  {^uns  be- 
cause they  would  not  meet  federal  "minimum 
standards."  Johnson  stated:  "Our  citizens 
must  get  licenses  to  fish,  to  hunt  and  to 
drive.  Certainly  no  less  should  be  required 
for  the  possession  of  lethal  weapons.  .  .  ." 

The  proposed  bill  would  require  a  national 
registration  of  all  firearms,  both  those  already 
in^prlvate  hands  and  those  purchased  in  the 
future,  whether  or  not  a  state  requires  It; 
and  federal  licensing  of  all  possessors  of  fire- 
arms In  those  states  whose  laws  fall  to  meet 
minimum  standards.  (The  imporwnt  thing 
here  seems  to  be  those  "minimum  stand- 
ards") Heavv  fines  and  jail  sentences  are  to 
be  imposed  for  failure  to  register  or  license  a 
g\in.  with  "willful"  violations  carrying  stiffer 
penalties. 

That  glib  argument  about  "licensing  cars, 
etc."  sho.uld  be  looked  at  carefully.  Liberal 
Congressmen  have  used  It  as  has  the  Presi- 
dent and  many  others.  Rep.  Emanuel  Celler 
stated:  "'There  are  those  who  fear  that  regis- 
tration will  lead  to  confiscation  of  all  gruns. 
I  can  see  no  basis  for  this.  Surely  licensing  of 
drivers  and  cars  has  not  led  to  confiscation 
of  automobiles." 

This  might  make  sense  If  you  don't  think 
about  it.  But  when  you  do  think  about  it. 
you  realize  that  our  Constitution  does  not 
guarantee  vou  the  right  to  drive  an  auto- 
mobile but  it  does  guarantee  you  the  right 
to  keep  and  bear  arms.  Driving  Is  a  privilege 
granted  bv  the  state:  having  a  gun  Is  a  right 
guaranteed  bv  the  Constitution.  As  for  con- 
fiscation. Ceilers  reassurances  don't  hold 
water  The  liberals  contradict  themselves.  In 
one  breath  they  tell  us  that  foreign  countries 
have  stringent  gun  laws  and  In  the  other 
they  say  that  there  are  very  few  guns  in 
private  hands  (less  than  a  dozen  in  Japan, 
none  in  France,  etc.  and  you  know  there 
are  none  in  the  openly  communist  coun- 
tries) .  So  we  may  ask  what  happened  to  all 
the  guns  that  liad  been  In  private  hands 
in  these  countries — did  they  Just  evaporate 
or  were  they  confiscated.  Confiscation  can 
take  a  number  of  forms  but  when  you  no 
longer  may  have  a  gun.  it  has  been  con- 
fiscated no  matter  how  you  lost  It  ...  by  not 
being  able  to  afford  a  high  "registration 
fee"  or  by  not  being  able  to  meet  the  "mini- 
mum standards  "  set  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

Make  no  mistake  the  goal  of  the  "gun- 
control"  advocates  is  the  complete  disarma- 
ment of  the  civilian  population.  Those  now 
owning  guns  are  not  Just  the  sportsmen  rep- 
resented by  the  National  Rifle  Association, 
the  nemesis  of  the  planners.  While  these 
people  are  organized  and  "carry  the  ball"  in 
resisting  further  encroachment  on  our  free- 
dom, most  Americans  own  firearms  for  their 
protection  and  that  of  their  families.  They 
keep  them  in  their  homes  or  places  of  busi- 
ness to  protect  themselves  from  the  lawless 
elements  which  have  been  coddled  and  en- 
couraged by  our  judicial  system  which  seems 
to  have  completely  broken  down  with  a  few 
pushes  from  the  Supreme  Court.  Just  sus- 
pecting that  his  Intended  victim  Is  armed 
will  discourage  a  criminal;  but  when  the 
federal  government  disarms  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation it  will  be  a  field  day  for  criminals 
and  black  market  gun  salesmen. 

If  our  legislators  In  Washington  are  per- 
fidious enough  to  allow  this  dangerous  gun 
legislation   to   become   law  we  will   have  to 
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realize  that  our  Constitution  no  longer  mean 
anything  to  those  In  power  in  our  nation's 
capltol.  \  disarmed  public  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  subversives  and  criminals  from 
within  and  any  attack  from  without.  We 
would  have  to  rely  for  protection  vipon  those 
who  have  shown  themselves  Incapable  or 
unwilling  to  cope  with  even  small  scale 
riots.  As  for  an  invasion  by  an  enemy,  our 
national  defenses  are  practically  nil.  U.S. 
News  and  World  Report  of  July  8.  1968  states: 
"High  officials  warn  that  needs  for  modern- 
izing U.S.  defenses  and  building  back  weap- 
ons inventories  have  become  so  great  that 
there  can  i>e  no  large  postwar  slashes  in  de- 
fense allocations.  The  Administration's  deli- 
brratp  policy  (emphasis  ours— Ed.)  of  trying 
to  fight  a  war  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis 
has   left   the  arms  cupboard   very   bare." 

The  proposed  gun  registration  law  will  not 
do  what  Its  proponents  claim — keep  guns  out 
of  the  hands  of  'criminals,  drug  addicts, 
mental  incompetents  and  alcoholics"  but  It 
will  take  them  away  from  law-abiding  citi- 
zens. Under  the  Administration's  proposal 
no  person  would  be  able  to  purchase  or  pos- 
sess a  gun  or  ammunition  without  a  license 
which  could  be  obtained  only  after  a  police 
department  and  a  physician  had  attested 
that  the  person  was  qualified  to  possess  a 
gun.  In  all  foreign  ccnintries  cited  as  ex- 
amples for  gun  control  laws,  private  owner- 
ship of  guns  dwindles.  In  countries  where 
guns  were  registered  invading  enemies  and 
internal  subversives  have  been  able  to  seize 
the  lists  and  confiscate  the  guns.  So  whether 
your  gun  is  taken  by  your  own  government 
or  an  enemy,  you  are  unable  to  defend  your 
home  and  your  family  against  tyranny  at 
home  or  an  invader  from  abroad.  Is  this  the 
way  free  Americans  want  to  live,  unable  to 
defend  their  homes  and  families — completely 
at  the  mercy  of  a  possible  federal  dictator- 
ship? 

(From  Alert  No.  50,  June  28,  1968 1 

Calling  all  Pateiots! 

(By  P.  A.  Del  Valle,  president.  Defenders  of 


tjie  American  Constitution) 


FEDERAL    CON     CONTBOL     LAWS    WILL    BRING     ON 
THE     POLICE     STATE 

Facta:  1.  Hysteria,  activated  by  the  Com- 
munists to  further  their  War  of  LiberaUon, 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  controlled  news 
media,  is  sweeping  the  nation  like  a  prairie 
fire  in  ail-out  effort  to  obtain  gun  control 
and  registration,  and  the  President  and  Con- 
gress oljediently  follow  through  In  this  en- 
deavor. 

2.  Controlled  Polls,  wherein  only  1500 
"selected"  persons  are  questioned,  are  pro- 
claiming that  over  80 '"r  of  our  citizens  want 
"gun  control.'"  This  obvious  falsehood,  and 
many  other  ""official"'  statements  of  pseudo 
facts,  keep  fanning  the  flames  of  hysteria. 

3.  ITie  assassination  of  Robert  Kennedy 
was  immediately  seized  upon  to  trigger  this 
crafty  communist  effort  to  disarm  our  citi- 
zens. Registration  always  precedes  confisca- 
tion, as  we  pointed  out  in  our  Alert  No.  39. 

4.  Communists  and  their  supporters  have 
Infiltrated  every  echelon  of  our  government, 
as  shown  by  the  Otepka  Reports.  It  is  they 
who  seek  to  disarm  the  citizens,  knowing 
they  cannot  take  us  over  if  we  are  armed. 

Significance:  1.  Gun  laws,  being  police 
regulations,  are  not  the  province  of  Federal 
Government,  either  under  the  Constitution 
or  under  Common  Law.  under  which  police 
power  rests  In  the  sovereign  states  and  spe- 
cifically in  their  counties.  ITius  federal  acts 
and  regulations  pertaining  to  gun  controls 
arc  unlawful,  un-constitutional  and  consti- 
tute usurpation  of  power  and  violation  of  the 
Constitutional  oath. 
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2.  We  point  out  that  the  late  and  unla- 
mented  18th  Amendment,  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  liquor,  produced  an  era  of  unprece- 
dented disregard  for  all  law;  enriched  crim- 
inals (smuggling  became  fabulously  prolii- 
able);  corrupted  ofBcials:  and  drunkenness 
Incre.iscd.  The  Federal  Governments  attempt 
to  enforce  its  police  regulations  was  a  tragic 
failure.  The  same  will  be  true  of  any  gun 
control  laws.  Even  with  a  Constitutional 
Amendment,  it  was  Impossible  to  enforce  the 
prohibition  of  liquor. 

3.  If  our  internal  enemies  do  succeeed  In 
passing  these  laws  to  disarm  our  citizens, 
the  result  would  be  that  the  liiw-abldlng 
would  face  armed  criminals  without  arms. 
This  Is  the  Intent  of  these  Internal  enemies: 
The  Police  State,  complete  with  hordes  of 
federal  agents  and  an  Increased  bureaucracy, 
bigger  and  better  taxes  to  support  them,  and 
the  end  of  personal  liberty. 

Action  indicated:  1.  The  Individual  citizen, 
resisting  with  every  lawful  means  the  un- 
lawful acts  of  his  government,  is  carrying 
out  his  right  and  duty  under  the  Constitu- 
tion (Second  Amendment*  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  (Second  paragraph) . 

2.  Inform  your  state  legislator.  Congress- 
man and  Senators  that  they  must  repeal  all 
unlawful  and  ineffective  gun  control  hiws. 
Get  as  many  others  as  you  can  to  do  the 
same. 

3.  Send  copies  of  Alerts  39.  47  and  this  one 
(50)  to  friends  and  local  town  and  county 
newspapers. 

4.  Remind  your  representatives  who  are 
up  for  reelection  that  you  want  to  know 
exactly  where  they  stand  on  gun-control 
1.1  ws.  Send  them  copies  of  these  3  Alert  •. 

Resolution:  Federal  Gun  Laws, Other  Than 

Interstate 

(By  the  Fairfax  County  (Va.)  T.ixpayers 

Alliance) 

Whereas: 

1.  The  federally  proposed  so-called  "effec- 
tive gun  control"  law.  being  police  regula- 
tions, are  not  in  the  province  of  the  Federal 
Government  either  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  or  under  Common  Law. 
Under  both,  the  Constitution  and  the  Com- 
mon Law,  the  police  power  rests  in  the  do- 
main of  the  sovereign  slates,  and  more 
specifically,  in  their  respecti%'e  counties. 

2.  The  current  rash  of  prop)Osed  federal 
acts  and  regulations  pertaining  to  gun  regis- 
tration and  the  licensing  of  the  owners  of 
guns  are  unconstitutional,  not  based  upon 
law,  and  constitute  the  usurpation  of  the 
power  of  the  State  and  the  violation  of  the 
constitutional  oath. 

3.  The  foregoing  has  been  well  and  soundly 
documented  on  pages  E5549-5552  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  18  June  1968,  (copy 
attached  i  and  elsewhere. 

4.  And  whereas  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  Virginia  is  silent  on  the  matter  of 
the  right  of  its  citizens  to  bear  arms  and 
these  common  rights  are  now  being  chal- 
lenged and  usurped  under  a  variety  of  un- 
sound and  Impractical  excuses,  therefore: 

Be  it  resolved: 

1.  That  the  Fairfax  County  Taxpayers' 
Alliance,  Inc.,  petition  the  Legislators  of  the 
State  of  Virginia  to  draft  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Virginia 
that  reflects  these  Inalienable  rights  la 
language  at  least  as  clear  as  that  of  Article  1, 
Sec.  23.  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  which  reads  in  part,  to  "keep  and 
bear  arms  in  defense  of  his  home,  person  and 
property". 

Be  it  further  resolved: 

That  the  right  of  law  abiding  citizens  to 
own  and  use  arms  for  lawltil  recreaUon  and 
Bportsmen"s  activities  should  not  be  denied. 
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Respectfully       Bubmlt'  etl 
UcKeon,  Member  of   th( 
1968 

Research  notes:    1 
■Tight"  to  bear  arms  e: 
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general '  with  subheadln 
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at  the  June  27.  1968  Mr 
the  above  organization. 
Joseph  G 
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Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr 
multitude  of  people 
James  A.  Farley  as  th 
former    chairman    o: 
Party  who  served  his 
tion  as  Postmaster  G 
man  of  the  board  of 
port  Corp..  Jim  Farle 
revered  elder  statcsm^ 

Mr.  Walr.er  Trohan 
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han  observes,  his  won 
he  looked  upon  publi( 
serve  his  fellow  men. 

Under  leave  to  ext 
insert  the  article  at  t 
fit  of  my  colleagues  a 
the  Record: 

Trohan  Salutes  Great 
Fahl: 

Washington.  July  4 
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overseas  phone  call  fron 

"I  knew  you  would  e 
happy  birthday,  if  you 
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a  salute  to  a  great  An 
remarkable  man.  and  , 
a   belated   recognition 
Memorial  d.iy.  It  is  mi 
tills   tribute   now.   whi 
to  hold  it  for  a  dark  day 

Farley  is  one  of  the 
loved    Americaiis.    He 
renown    in    his    40s    as 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
Later  he  broke  with 
term   issue,   but  he  did 
Democratic  party. 


Speaker,  a  great 
ow  the  Honorable 
astute  and  genial 
the    Democratic 
tion  with  distinc- 
neral.  Now  chair- 
he  Coca-Cola  Ex- 
coniinues  to  be  a 
n. 

chief  of  the  Chi- 
igton  Bureau  who 
for  over  36  years, 
m   tribute   to  this 
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principles  and  char- 
made  Jim  Farley 

igure.  A.s  Mr.  Tro- 
was  his  bond,  and 
office  as  a  way  to 
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test  known  and  best 
;ained    international 

the  man  who  put 
u  the  White  House. 
D.R.  over  the  third 

not  break  with  the 
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Only  his  Intimates  know  the  agony  of  the 
decision  not  to  support  a  third  term — how  he 
walked  the  capiUl  streets  at  night  debating 
his  course  of  action.  The  Roosevelt  idolators 
said  the  decision  was  rooted  in  ambition,  that 
Parley  wanted  to  become  President  thru  the 
back  door  by  taking  second  place  on  the  1940 
Democratic  ticket  with  Cordell  Hull,  then 
secretary  of  state. 

TIME   demonstrates    WISDOM    OF   COURSE 

Few  credited  the  decision  to  sincere  con- 
cern for  the  country  and  the  party.  But  time 
has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  his  course, 
if  only  for  the  woes  that  have  come  from 
having  an  ailing  man  in  the  White  House 
leading  the  country  in  war  and  a  dying  man 
losing  the  peace  at  Tehran  and  Yalta. 

But  it  is  not  Parley  the  politician  that  we 
most  revere.  It  is  true  that  as  a  politician 
Farley  believed  he  had  to  keep  hi-  word.  He 
did  not  give  it  lightly,  and  never  broke  it. 
He  looked  upon  public  odlce  as  a  way  to 
serve  his  fellow  men  and  to  help  his  fellow 
men  and  his  party. 

If  he  was  denied  the  chance  to  serve  his 
fellow  men  as  President,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  he  leads  most,  if  not  all  Ameri- 
cans, in  Ills  love  of  his  fellow  men.  No  Amer- 
ican Is  more  widely  hailed  by  his  first  name 
and  no  American  has  more  people  who  boast 
of  Ijeing  his  friend.  He  has  known  and  knows 
almost  all  the  leaders  of  his  time — Presi- 
dents, kings,  ministers,  and  lawmakers.  These 
met  him  as  a  politician  but  came  to  smile  on 
liim  as  a  friend. 

Pew,  if  any  men.  know  Farley  more  inti- 
mately than  this  writer.  We  have  been  friends 
for  36  years.  Over  most  of  those  years  we 
have  been  in  daily  communication  by  per- 
sonal contact,  mail  or  Uie  telephone. 

NEVER  TOO  BUSY.  NEVER  LACKS  COURTEST 

A  number  of  things  stand  out  In  the  men 
which,  If  emulated,  would  make  us  all  better 
and  happier  men.  He  is  never  too  busy  or  too 
tired  to  do  a  favor.  He  never  fails  in  courtesy, 
displaying  the  same  thoughtful  warmth  and 
measured  Interest  in  the  problems  of  the 
lowly  as  he  does  toward  those  of  the  great. 

Farley  is  exceptional  In  that  he  has  never 
overlooked  gratitude.  He  is  not  ashamed  or 
hesitant  aljout  thanking  the  many  who 
helped  him  and  are  helping  liim.  No  one  has 
said  "thanks"  more  often  in  more  ways.  He 
has  never  been  an  island  and  has  never  failed 
to  light  a  candle  for  his  fellow  men,  by  re- 
membering birthdays,  anniversaries,  and  vic- 
tories, or  by  offering  consolation  in  sorrow, 
and  comfort  in  defeat. 

No  man  has  a  finer  code  of  honor  and  no 
man  has  tried  harder  to  guide  his  life  by  his 
faith.  His  faith  is  as  big  as  his  heart,  which 
is  large  enough  to  encompass  men  of  every 
race,  creed  and  color. 

Farley  has  been  out  of  politics  for  almost 
28  years,  yet  he  is  one  of  the  most  revered 
Americans.  This  is  because  he  is  a  man  who 
brings  a  warm  smile  to  the  lips  and  a  warm 
glow  to  the  heart  wherever  he  goes.  May  we 
share  him  and  his  virtues  for  many  years! 


July  12,  1968 


HOLD  YOUR  HEADS  HIGH :  AMERICA 
IS   NOT   SICK 


THE  "PUEBLO  ":  HOW  LONG,  MR. 
PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  12.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  172d  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

iiF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  12.  1968 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr  Speaker,  all  too 
often  the.se  days  we  hear  our  fellow  citi- 
zens lunninR  down  our  own  countiy.  I 
Ijelieve  it  is  time  we  start  telling  what  is 
right  with  America  instead  of  what  is 
wronK  witli  it. 

This  country  provides  qreat^-r  freedom 
for  the  individual  than  any  other  nation 
on  earth.  We  have  greater  material 
wealth  than  any  country  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  we  have  shared  this 
wealth  and  done  more  for  other  counti  ies 
than  any  other  people. 

While  theie  is  one  freedom  we  do  not 
have,  the  freedom  from  i^roblems.  we  do 
have  the  freedom  to  solve  our  iJioblems 
and  we  have  been  solvinp  them. 

In  the  192  years  of  our  historj-,  in  spite 
of  wars,  depression,  civil  disorders,  and 
other  crises  we  have  been  able  to  work 
out  constructive  solutions  to  our  prob- 
lems. We  have  proved  that  ours  is  the 
best  system  of  government,  as  clum.sy  as 
some  people  may  feel  it  is.  Our  system 
works,  our  .spirit  is  contaKious.  and  our 
tradition  captures  the  imasination  of 
mo.st  of  mankind. 

There  is  certainly  much  to  be  said  for 
"What  is  riRht  with  Ameiica."  On  June 
26,  the  Key  West  Citizen  carried  a  most 
intei-esting  and  inspirint;  editorial  on  this 
theme,  and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  all  Members  of  Contrress: 

Hold  Your  Heads  High;   America 
Is  Not  Sick 

There's  an  almost  pathological  .shrillness 
to  many  of  the  voices  crying  out  that 
"America  is  a  sick  society." 

To  say  that  America  is  sick  because  a 
madman  or  a  conspirator  can  perform  an 
a.ssassination  repugnant  lo  the  millions  of 
our  people  is  itself  a  symptom  of  mental 
malaise. 

In  market  contrast  to  this  morbidity  is 
the  .statement  of  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
thanking  thousands  who  sent  condolences 
to  him  and  his  parents  upon  the  death  oi 
Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

"This  IS  not  the  first  tragedy  that  has 
affected  my  parents  or  the  members  of  my 
family,  and  we  pray  it  is  the  last."  said  Ted- 
dy Kennedy.  "But  on  each  instance,  in 
spite  of  a  world  of  cruelty,  we  have  been 
much  more  impressed  with  the  compassion, 
with  the  love  and  the  warmth  of  the  human 
heart,  than  we  have  over  any  other  emotion.  " 

It  IS  not  the  inability  of  society  to  pro- 
tect its  leaders  against  random  or  schemed 
brutality  that  sets  the  tone  of  that  society. 
It  is  the  ability  of  a  society  to  hold  stead- 
fastly to  its  wortliy  values,  to  strive  for 
human  betterment  with  courage  and  ile- 
termmation  despite  the  risks  from  extrem- 
ists, to  carry  on  its  political  activities  with 
gallantry  and  faith— it  is  those  things  which 
set  the  tone  of  a  society,  not  the  Illness  or 
evil  of  the  madman  or  the  criminal. 

Certainly  America  is  not  a  perfect  society 
today.  It  may  never  be.  But  where  on  this 
globe  would  one  go  to  find  something  better? 

To  Africa,  where  the  harsh  hand  of  co- 
lonialism has  given  way  to  the  brutal  fued- 
ing  of  military  factions? 

To  Red  China,  where  Chairman  Mao's 
brand   of   communism   enslaves    millions    to 
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preserve    a   tottering    equilibrium   of    tllcU- 

torlal  pK>wer? 

To  the  e^eat  subcontinent  of  India,  where 
leaders  snlH  a  rosebud  to  drown  the  stench 
of  starvation  and  overpopulation? 

To  Russia,  where  an  elite  of  technocrats 
and  militarists  maintains  itself  by  glorify- 
ing guns  above  butter  on  a  scale  never  be- 
lore  witnessed  on  this  globe? 

To  Britain,  thrown  back  upon  tlie  tiny 
home  Island,  lU  social  fabric  shabby  from 
the  abrasions  of  war,  depression  and  dis- 
illusionment? 

To  Prance,  once  hailed  as  every  civilized 
mans  second  home,"  now  ripped  by  civil 
strife  and  held  together  only  by  the  glue  of 
Charles  de  Gaulles  magnificent  egotism? 

The  list  could  be  extended  much  longer 
but  never  to  produce  an  alternative  prefer- 
able to  the  United  Stetes.  That  is  not  to  say 
that  we  may  be  complacent  at  our  faults  and 
failures.  But  it  IS  to  say  that  we  must  not 
be  morbidly  obsessed  by  them. 

Defeatism  has  never  been  any  part  of  the 
American  character.  It  did  not  press  back 
the  wilderness  across  a  continent:  it  did  not 
build  the  cities;  it  did  not  build  the  freest, 
fairest  society  in  the  world;  it  did  not  reach 
out  its  hand  over  and  over  again  to  aid  the 
weak  and  oppressed  of  many  lands. 

America's  strength  transcends  its  weak- 
nesses. And  admitting  the  need  to  correct 
those  weaknesses— even  though  the  pace  at 
times  be  slow— enables  this  nation  to  go 
forward  to  its  destiny  of  enlightened  world 
leadership. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COLLEGE 
BOWL 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

<IF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  12.  1968 


Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  most  cx- 
traordinarj-  and  beneficial  combinations 
that  have  arisen  from  the  American  cul- 
ture, a  mai-velous  and  productive  part- 
nership of  industry,  the  arts,  scholarship, 
and  competition. 

I  cite  here  the  General  Electric  College 
Bowl  and  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  vehicle  that  has  graced  tele- 
vision, so  often  derided  for  an  alleged 
dearth  of  the  intellectual,  for  10  years 
in  a  medium  where  casualties  occur  fast 
and  frequently.  G.E.  College  Bowl  has 
endured  for  a  full  decade  and  just  com- 
pleted its  10th  successful  season.  It  Is 
still  going  strong  because  it  carries  the 
exciting  message  to  youth  that  scholar- 
ship, too,  pays  liigh  dividends. 

Over  the  years  its  participants  have 
gone  on  to  distinguished  careers  in  many 
fields  of  endeavor,  and  in  its  10-year  life. 
College  Bowl  has  been  the  vehicle  for 
SI  million  in  scholarships  to  the  colleges 
and  imiversities  that  engaged  in  its 
unique  "battle  of  the  brain." 

In  bringing  to  television  a  touch  of 
the  glory  that  was  Greece,  an  atmosphere 
of  the  i\T  and  the  mortarboard.  College 
Bowl  did  not  ignore  that  concomitant 
attribute  of  campus  life,  a  white-hot 
spirit  of  competition,  expressed  in  the 
thrust  and  riposte  of  elegant  debate. 
There  we  had  learning  and  the  waging 
of  a  game,  bound  together  on  the  elec- 
tronic miracle  of  television,  and  behind 
it  all  was  the  mighty  force  of  industry. 


so  often  the  sponsor  of  advancement  in 
this  coimtry  in  academic  halls  as  well 
as  in  the  laboratories  of  research. 

In  fact  the  slogan  of  the  General 
Electric  College  Bowl  expresses  the  idea 
simply  and  wholly. 

In  education,  as  in  science  and  Industry, 
progress  is  our  most  important  product. 

Why  should  industiT  turn  to  scholar- 
ship? Becau.se  the  enormous  American 
business  machine  depends  on  the  attain- 
ments of  the  prospects  that  come  to  it 
from  education,  and  here  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  General  Electric  not  only  to 
help  uplift  learning,  but  to  place  itself 
in  an  ideal  position  to  recruit  its  leaders 
of  the  future,  as  friend,  benefactor,  and 
associate  of  the  coUesre  student. 

The  man  with  the  vision  to  espouse 
College  Bowl  and  insure  it  a  fair  chance 
uix)n  the  air  when  quiz  shows  generally 
were  at  the  low  ebb  of  their  popularity, 
was  Willard  H.  Sahloff,  vice  president 
and  general  manaeer  of  the  house- 
wares division  of  General  Electric  and 
a  board  member  of  Rutgers  University. 
Mr  Sahloff  had  the  conviction  that 
College  Bowl  would  afford  General  Elec- 
tric a  most  desirable  image,  that  it  would 
provide  his  housewares  division  an 
excellent  showcase,  and  that  it  would 
excite  the  imagination  of  youngsters  for 
education  because  of  the  way  in  which 
winners  would  be  hailed  as  heroes  for 
their  learning. 

All  these  things  came  true  in  good 
measure  and  in  particular  the  reaction 
of  college  youth  was  far  beyond  expecta- 
tions, possibly  because  this  unique  event 
s^ave  the  very  smallest  school  the  means 
lo  oppose  the  largest  university  on  even 
terms.  Intelligence  does  not  rely  only  on 
numbers  and  the  quest  for  knowledge  is 
not  bounded  by  the  size  and  shape  of 
walls. 

In  addition.  College  Bowl  gave  erudite 
.-.tudents  the  arena  in  which  to  sample 
the  feeling  of  competition  of  the  athletic 
field.  In  fact,  one  school  in  the  Iv>' 
League  went  about  selection  of  its  Col- 
lege Bowl  team  with  all  the  dedication 
of  the  varsity  football  tryouts.  At  Brown 
University  300  students  were  drawn  from 
the  dean's  list  and  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
roster,  and  through  recommendations  of 
faciUty  and  deans.  A  test  in  writing  re- 
duced the  total  to  80  .selected  intellects 
and  then  these  went  at  one  another  im- 
der  game  conditions  to  determine  the 
survivors  who  would  represent  their 
alma  mater  before  the  millions  of  the 
television  audience. 

Over  the  years  College  Bow  1  has  .served 
to  piunp  antidropout  .serum  into  the 
veins  of  American  youth  by  presenting 
dramatic  living  illustrations  that  erudi- 
tion can  offer  swift  rewards,  even  though 
the  football  hero  generally  captures  the 
campus  headlines.  The  program  that 
Willard  Sahloff  had  the  foresight  and 
the  courage  to  pioneer  10  years  ago  has 
demonstrated  that  learning  guarantees 
security  because  the  educational 
achievements  of  the  stars  of  College 
Bowl  assured  them  profitable  and  dis- 
tinguished employment  and  their  own 
opportunity  to  further  the  American 
dream  through  education. 
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EXCELLENT  TESTIMONY  AGAINST 
THE  NOMINATION  OP  JUSTICE 
PORTAS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  12.  1968 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  testi- 
mony received  during  the  hearings  held 
by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on 
the  nomination  of  Justice  Abe  Fortas 
for  the  position  of  Chief  Justice  included 
a  statement  bv  Mr.  Marx  Lewis,  chair- 
man of  the  long  established  Council 
Against  Communist  Aggression. 

With  the  United  States  spending  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  defend  this  Nation 
auainst  the  stated  program  of  world 
domination  by  the  .Soviet  Union  and  the 
international  Commimist  movement, 
surely  the  issue  of  our  security,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  is  at  once  vital,  ur- 
gent and  of  inestimable  importance.  How 
knowledgeable  and  realistic  our  national 
officials  are  in  this  area  is  perhaps  the 
paramount  criterion  in  sci-ulinizing  one's 
qualifications,  especially  in  those  offices 
which  can  restrict  or  amplify,  neutrahze 
or  strengthen  this  Nation's  defenses. 

It  is  in  this  light  that  Mr.  Lewis 
states: 

I  am  sure  that  if  the  vast  public  were 
informed  of  the  vital  issues  at  stake  they 
would  demand  overwhelmingly  that  you 
recommend  against  confirmation  of  Justice 
Abe   Portas   for   the   office   of   Chief   Justice. 

For  the  record,   the  Council  Against 
Communist  Aggression   is  a  re.sponsible 
organization  comprised  of  liberals  and 
conservatives.   Democrats    and    Repub- 
licans, members  of  the  clergy,  educators, 
journalists,   lav;yers   and   other   profes- 
sional people  who  have  long  been  con- 
cerned with  the  advances  made  by  inter- 
national communism  both  domestically 
and  abroad.  Last  March  marked  the  17th 
anniversary  of  the  council,  which  from 
its  national  headquarters  in  the  offices  of 
the  Upholsterers  International  Union  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  it  has  disseminated  to 
its    members    reports    from    its    corre- 
.spondents  in  Central  Europe.  Australia, 
France.  England,  Brazil,  India,  and  Ja- 
pan. The  late  Arthur  G.  McDowell,  be- 
fore his  recent  untimely  death,  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  came  to  Washington  to 
testify  before  congressional  committees 
on  pertinent  legislation. 

At  the  present  time  the  council  is  in 
the  forefront  in  the  drive  to  enact  a  bill 
to  establish  a  Freedom  Academy  which 
would  train,  in  the  techniques  of  the  cold 
war.  members  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, private  citizens  and  even  interested 
people  from  foreign  lands. 

The  names  of  those  who  have  been 
associated  with  the  council  include  Rev. 
Dennis  Cfiney,  S.J..  the  Philadelphia 
labor  mediator,  Sal  B.  Hoffman,  presi- 
dent of  the  U.I.U..  Author  Victor  Lasky. 
Author  and  Lecturer  Herbert  Philbnck. 
along  with  such  other  well-known  per- 
sonalities as  Bishop  Fred  Corson,  Dr. 
S  Andil  Fineberg,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Lowry, 
Archbishop  Robert  E.  Lucey,  Eugene 
Lyons.  Edgar  A.  Mowrer,  the  late  Dr.  Dan 
Poling,  the  late  PhiUppa  Duke  Schuyler, 
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and  the  subsequent  changes.  If  any.  In  his 
thinking.  I  cannot  imagine  that  Mr.  Portas 
would  have  any  objection  to  this,  since  he 
himself  argued  in  one  of  his  early  legal  cases 
that  It  was  more  important  to  examine  the 
known  beliefs  and  attitudes  of  a  government 
employee  than  to  examine  only  his  associa- 
tions in   resolving  questions  about  security. 

Tliose  who  have  impugned  Mr.  Portas' 
loyalty  on  the  basis  of  his  past  associations 
would  no  doubt  resolve  their  doubts  if  this 
committee  were  to  establish  that  in  the 
1930's  Mr.  Portas  was  known  to  be  a  vigorous 
critic  of  Stalin's  brutal  forced  collectiviza- 
tion of  Soviet  agriculture,  of  the  show  trials 
and  the  bloody  purge  of  1937-38.  of  the 
Hltlcr-Stalin  pact,  and  the  Soviet  Invasion  of 
Finland.  They  could  hardly  continue  to  ques- 
tion Mr.  Portas'  opposition  to  totalitarianism 
If  the  committee  could  establish  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Fortas  was  not  one  of  those  who 
favored  turning  Eastern  Europe  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  Stalin  and  that  he  did  not 
agree  with  those  who  argued  in  1945  that 
we  should  share  our  atomic  bomb  secrets 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  They  would  be  re- 
lieved to  learn  that  he  never  believed  Mao 
Tse-tung  to  be  merely  an  agrarian  reformer. 
If  that  is  the  case. 

I  suggest  that  these  hearings  could  serve  a 
very  useful  purpose  In  setting  the  minds  of 
the  doubters  at  rest  if  they  would  put  In 
the  public  record  the  views  that  Mr.  Portas 
held  on  these  and  other  important  issues  that 
would  demonstrate  clearly  that  he  was  never 
a  Marxist-Leninist  or  a  follower  of  the  party 
line. 

My  objection  to  Justice  Portas'  confirma- 
tion does  not  rest  upon  any  doubts  about  his 
past  associations  or  beliefs.  It  rests  entirely 
upon  the  fact  that  Mr.  Portas  has  long  been 
in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  to  weaken  the 
defenses  our  government  has  erected  to  pro- 
tect this  country  against  communist  sub- 
version. Mr.  Fortas  has  been  a  vigorous  op- 
ponent of  the  government's  loyalty  and 
security  programs  since  they  were  instituted 
in  the  Truman  administration.  His  views 
were  outlined  in  considerable  detail  In  an 
article  he  wrote  for  the  Atlantic  Monthly  In 
Augtist  1953.  After  severely  criticizing  the 
loyalty  program,  he  advanced  a  proposal  for 
certain  reforms  which  would  have  virtually 
destroyed  the  program  as  a  means  of  screen- 
ing out  security  risks. 

For  example,  he  suggested  that  no  em- 
ployee should  be  subjected  to  a  loyalty  hear- 
ing unless  there  was  reason  to  believe  that 
the  employee  had  engaged  In  activities  inimi- 
cal to  the  United  States  within  the  last  three 
or  five  years.  Anyone  familiar  with  the  way 
in  which  the  communists  operate  knows  that 
this  Is  completely  unrealistic.  Consider,  for 
example,  the  fact  that  the  only  evidence  that 
pointed  to  the  communist  ties  of  the  noto- 
rious Soviet  agent,  Harold  "Kim"  Philby  was 
his  communist  activity  during  his  student 
days  at  Cambridge.  He  carried  on  a  success- 
ful masquerade  for  over  three  decades,  all  the 
time  doing  his  own  country  and  ours  tremen- 
dous damage.  None  of  the  actions  inimical  to 
his  own  country  were  carried  out  In  the  open, 
of  course.  It  should  have  been  clear  to  Mr. 
Fortas  in  1953  that  the  screening  rules  he 
proposed  would  have  been  completely  ineffec- 
tive against  such  dangerous  Soviet  agents  as 
Alger  Hiss,  Harry  Dexter  White,  and  Laughlln 
Currie,  whose  treachery  was  still  very  fresh 
in  everyone's  mind. 

Mr.  Fortas  also  proposed  excluding  from 
consideration  In  loyalty  hearings  any  involve- 
ment in  communist-front  organizations  prior 
to  tlie  time  they  were  officially  designated  as 
front  organizations.  He  would  have  made  an 
exception  from  this  exclusion  for  those  who 
appeared  to  have  been  a  i>art  of  the  commu- 
nist control  apparatus  of  the  front,  but  Mr. 
Fortas  strains  our  credulity  in  suggesting 
that  until  the  Attorney-General  officially  ap- 
plied the  red  label  to  the  front  groups  only 
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the  communists  knew  that  they  were  com- 
munist fronts.  The  adoption  of  a  rule  of  this 
type  would  have  provided  an  escape  for  many 
an  individual  who  knowingly  cooperated  wiin 
the  communists  during  the  period  before  the 
front  groups  were  officially  so  labeled  by  the 
Attorney-General.  This  would  have  badly 
weakened  the  security  program. 

Mr.  Portas  made  a  ntimber  of  other  sug- 
gestions that  would  have  greatly  hampered 
the  weeding  out  of  security  risks  from  gov- 
ernment employment  h;id  they  been  adopted 
He  implicitly  took  the  position  that  It  was 
better  for  the  government  to  err  on  the 
side  of  employing  .security  risks  than  to 
err  on  the  side  of  safeguarding  our  na- 
tional security. 

Fortunately  neither  Congress  nor  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  agreed  with  Mr.  Fort.as  in 
this  stand.  Our  government  has  consistently 
held  that  national  security  considerations 
must  take  precedence  over  the  rights  to  gov- 
ernment employment  of  those  individuals 
whose  record  of  association  and  beliefs  pro- 
vide good  reason  to  suspect  that  they  may 
not  be  completely  loyal  to  the  United  States. 
Unfortunately,  the  Judicial  Branch  of  the 
government  has  demonstrated  both  the  will 
and  the  power  to  override  the  other  two 
branches  of  government  In  this  matter.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  taken  the  lead  in  emas- 
culating and  nullifying  laws  passed  by  Con- 
gress that  were  designed  to  safeguard  this 
nation  against  subversion  by  the  agents  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Since  his  elevation  to  the 
Supreme  Court  Mr.  Portas  has  clearly  dem- 
onstrated that  his  opposition  to  effective 
safeguards  against  subversion  remains  as 
strong  as  ever. 

This  was  demonstrated  by  his  concurrence 
in  the  opinion  delivered  by  Chief  Justice 
Warren  in  United  States  v.  Robel  last  year. 
This  opinion  found  that  Congress  laad  acted 
unconstitutionally  In  making  It  Illegal  for 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  to  work 
in  designated  defense  plants.  The  opinion 
denied  that  the  government  had  any  right 
to  invoke  its  "war  power"  or  the  "concept 
of  national  defense" '"  to  safeguard  our  vital 
defense  plants  from  Infiltration  by  known 
meml>ers  of  the  communist  conspiracy  as 
had  been  done  by  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1950.  The  Court  found  a  new 
and  previously  undiscovered  right  In  the 
First  Amendment — the  right  of  association. 
Justice  Portas  and  the  four  other  members 
of  the  Court  who  Joined  In  this  opinion 
equated  the  protection  of  this  new-found 
right  to  the  defense  of  the  nation  itself. 
They  said,  "'It  would  indeed  be  ironic  if,  in 
the  name  of  national  defense,  we  would 
sanction  the  subversion  of  one  of  those  lib- 
erties— the  freedom  of  association — which 
makes  the  defense  of  the  Nation  worthwhile." 
The  Court — and  Justice  Portas — specifically 
rejected  the  suggestion  that  it  should  bal- 
ance the  interests  of  the  government  In  safe- 
guarding our  security  against  "the  First 
Amendment  rights  asserted  by  the  appellee." 
The  Court  said,  "We  deem  it  inappropriate 
for  this  Court  to  label  one  as  being  more 
Important  or  more  substantial  than  the 
other."" 

This  must  be  one  of  the  most  shocking 
utterances  ever  to  come  from  any  Court. 
What  it  means  is  that  the  Court  denies  to 
the  government  the  basic  right  of  defense 
against  those  who  associate  together,  under 
the  control  and  direction  of  a  foreign  power, 
for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  our  free  in- 
stitutions. In  the  view  of  Justice  Portas  and 
four  of  his  colleagues  on  the  Supreme  Court 
the  right  to  associate  to  conspire  against 
the  government  actually  takes  precedence 
over  national  security,  since  the  Court  found 
lor  the  appellee. 

Those  who  understand  the  nature  of  the 
communist  conspiracy  and  Its  objectives 
have  found  the  Courts  reasoning  in  Robel 
beyond  all  comprehension.  Justice  White 
wrote  a  stinging  dissent  In  which  he  gave 


an  excellent  description  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy  and  the  reason  we  must  defend 
ourselves  against  It.  He  said, 

"The  national  Interest  asserted  by  the  Con- 
gress is  real  and  substantial.  After  years  of 
study  Congress  prefaced  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Act  of  1950  .  .  .  with  its 
findings  that  there  exists  an  international 
Communist  movement  which  by  treachery, 
deceit,  espionage,  and  sabotage  seeks  to 
overthrow  existing  governments;  that  the 
movement  operates  in  this  country  through 
Communist-action  organizations  which  are 
under  foreign  domination  and  control  and 
which  seek  to  overthrow  the  Government  by 
any  necessary  means.  Including  force  and 
violence;  that  the  Communist  movement  In 
the  United  States  Is  made  up  of  thousands 
of  adherents,  rigidly  disciplined,  operating 
in  secrecy,  and  employing  espionage  and 
sabotage  tactics  In  form  and  manner  evasive 
of  existing  laws.  Congress  therefore,  among 
other  things,  defined  the  characteristics  of 
Communist-action  organizations,  provided 
for  their  adjudication  by  the  SACB,  and  de- 
cided that  the  security  of  the  United  States 
required  the  exclusion  of  Communist-action 
organization  members  from  employment  In 
certain  defense  facilities."' 

Justice   White    noted   that   there    was   no 
question  but  that  the  Communist  Party  was 
a  Communist-action  organization  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act.  meeting  all  the  criteria 
described  above.   He   also  observed  that  the 
Supreme  Court  itself  had  accepted  the  find- 
ing of  Congress  that  the  Communist  Party 
posed  a  threat  "not  only  to  existing  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States,  but  to  the  United 
States  as  a  sovereign.  Independent  nation."" 
It  was  not  at  all  clear  to  Justices  White 
and  Harlan,  who  Joined  In  his  dissent,  why 
the   Constitution   should   be    interpreted    as 
giving  priority  to  the  rights  of  association  of 
conspirators  over  the  rights  of  all  of  the  rest 
of  us  to  protect  ourselves  against  their  free- 
domphoblc  conspiracy.  If  in  the  name  of  na- 
tional defense  the  government  can  ask  our 
fine  patriotic  -oung  men   to   give  up   their 
lives,  why  can  it  not  ask  a  participant  In  a 
foreign-controlled    conspiracy     against     the 
United   States   to   give    up    the    privilege    of 
working  in  one  of  our  vital  defense  plants? 
The  Robel  decision  opens  the  door  for  the 
infiltration  of  communist  saboteurs  and  agi- 
tators into  our  vital  Industries.  This  is  bad 
enough,  but  it  portends  an  even  more  dan- 
gerous development.  It  Is  certain  that  before 
long  the  Supreme  Court  will  be  asked  to  rule 
on  the  right  of  the  government  to  bar  the 
employment  of  communists  by  the  govern- 
ment  itself.   With   Robel  as   a   precedent  it 
seems  highly  likely  that  a  Court  headed  by 
Chief  Justice  Portas  will  find  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  no  right  to  refuse  to  hire  com- 
munist partv  members.  And  if  members  of 
the  communist  party  itself  are  ruled  eligible 
for  government  employment,  loyalty  as  a  test 
of  eligibility  for  government  employment  will 
become  a  dead  letter.  Our  governments  de- 
fenses against  penetration  by  Soviet  agents 
:ind  sympathizers   will   be   even   more   com- 
pletely  emasculated   than   they   would   have 
been  by  the  hamstringing  changes  suggested 
by  Mr.  Portas  back  in  1953.  The  doors  will 
have  to  be  opened  to  the  secret  party  mem- 
bers  such    as    Alger   Hiss    and   to    the   open 
party  members  alike.  We  will  again  find  our- 
selves as  wide  open  to  espionage  and  su^j- 
version  as  we  were  In  the  days  when  Hiss, 
White.    Currie.   Witt.    Pressman,    et    al.   were 
able  to  wheel  and  deal  on  Moscow's  behalf 
with  complete  Impunity. 

The  Robel  opinion  in  which  Justice  Fortas 
concurred  did  suggest  thatlt  might  be  per- 
missible under  the  Constitution  to  exclude 
some  communists  from  some  types  of  em- 
ployment. It  drew  a  distinction  between  "ac- 
tive" and  "passive"  members  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  In  concurring  in  the  drawing  of 
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this  distinction  Justice  Portas  does  not  en- 
hance our  respect  for  either  his  legal  logic  or 
his  persp.culty,  if  not  his  honesty.  The  im- 
plication is  that  there  are  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  who  are  sufficiently  dan- 
gerous to  our  national  security  that  the  gov- 
ernment may  be  Justified  In  overriding  the 
Constitutional   rights    guaranteed    by    Robel 
and  may  legally  exclude  them  from  employ- 
ment m  certain  defense  plants.  The  Court  in 
taking  this  position  seems  to  be  saying  that 
national    security    considerations    can    Uike 
precedence  over  freedom  of  association  pro- 
vided the  threat  to  national  security  Is  dem- 
onstrable  to   the   satisfaction  of   the  Court. 
Justice   White   pointed   out   that   the  Court 
apparenUy  wished  to  arrogate   to  itself  the 
right   to   determine   which   members   of   the 
Communist  conspiracy  were  sufficiently  dan- 
gerous that  they  might  be  denied  one  of  their 
purported  Constitutional  rights.  We  may  in- 
fer  from   this   that   Justice   Portas   and   his 
colleagues  did   not  object  to  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  because  it  in- 
fringed   upon    a    previously    unknown    con- 
stitutional right  in  making  the  employment 
of  communists  in  defense  plants  illegal.  They 
imply  that  they  would   be   willing  to  accept 
such    a    restriction    In    the    case    of    certain 
party  members.  Their  real  objection  to  the 
act,   therefore,   is  that   it  presumes   that  all 
Communist   Party    members   poce    a    danger 
to    our    national    security    if    employed     in 
strategic  industries  or  positions.  The  gourt 
employed  a  specious  constitutional  argument 
in  order  to  nullify   the  Judgment  Congress 
had  made  about  the  significance  of  member- 
ship in  the  Communist  Party. 

As    Justice    White    pointed    out.    Congress 
after   long   and   careful   study  decided   that 
the  members  of  the  Communist  Party  were 
potentially  dangerous.  This  was   no  casual, 
"seat   of   the   pants"   Judgment.   Those   who 
have  studied  the  Communist  Party  know  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  "inactive"  or 
•passive"  party  member  unless  he  has  taken 
that  status  on  orders  from  the  party.  They 
know  that  the  most  dangerous  participants 
in  the  communist  conspiracy  are  the  so-called 
"sleepers  "  who  seem  to  be  inactive  or  without 
ties  to  the  party  but  who  may  do  extremely 
valuable    work    covertly    and    who    may    be 
summoned  to  more  active  or  more  open  duty 
whenever  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  party. 
When  five  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
suggest  that  these  "passive"  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  are  benign,  innocent  Indi- 
viduals who  pose  no  potential  threat  to  our 
national  security,  we  can  only  conclude  that 
these    justices    are    uninformed    and    naive. 
However,   it   is   very  difficult   to  conceive   of 
Justice  Fortas  being  uninformed  and  naive  in 
this  area.  He  has  been  able  to  observe  the 
machinations    of    the    communists    at   close 
range  since  he  entered  government  service  in 
1933.  He  was  personally  acquainted  with  the 
most  dangerous   "passive"  communists   who 
penetrated  our  government.  When  they  were 
exposed  he  must  either  have  been  shocked 
to  discover  what  they  had  done,  or  he  must 
have  had  sufficient  knowledge  of  communist 
methods    to    know    that    those    who    appear 
benign  can  actually  be  very  deadly.  He  under- 
took the  defense  oi  a  number  of  government 
employees  accused  ol  having  conmiunist  con- 
nections in  the  late   1940s  ;.nd  early   1950s. 
Knowing  him  to  be  a  thorough  law>er,  we 
may  assume   that  he  undertook  to  inform 
himself  about  the  nature  of  the  communist 
movement  in  connection  with  these  cases. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  Justice 
Fortas  really  thinks  that  a  "passive"  mem- 
ber of  the  communist  conspiracy  is  less 
dangerous  to  our  national  security  than  an 
active  party  member.  I  would  think  that 
since  he  has  been  the  great  damage  that 
"passive""  communists  can  do  from  an  un- 
usually good  vantage  point  he  would  be  in 
the  forefront  of   those   warning   the   nation 
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of  the  danger  posed  by  covert  members  of 
the    party    and    seemingly    harmless    fellow 
travelers    I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
Justice  Fortas  can  concur  in  a  decision   of 
the  court  that  Is  predicated  upon  a  proposi- 
tion that  he  must  certainly  know  to  be  false. 
This   committee   should   explore    this   ques- 
tion with  Justice  Fortas  and  discover.  If  pos- 
sible, whether  Justice  Fortas.  despite  all  his 
experience,  is  truly  ignorant  ol  the  danger- 
ous fallacy  involved  in  trying  to  assign  de- 
grees  of   dangerousness   to   communists   de- 
pending upon  the  intensity  of  their  activity. 
If  Justice  Fortas  professes  Ignorance  in  this 
area,  we  will  be  forced  to  conclude  that  his 
learning     abilitv     has     been     greatly     exag- 
gerated. On  the  other  hand,  if  he  recognizes 
the  fallacy,  he  must  be  asked  to  explain  why 
he   concurred   in    the   Robel   opinion    predi- 
cated upon  it. 

Justice  Fortas  in  concurring  in  the  Robel 
opinion  gives  us  clear  notice  that  he  still 
favors  the  hamstringing  of  the  government"s 
internal  security  program.  This  process  has 
already  been  far  advanced  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Mr.  Fortas  would  use  the  office  of 
Chief  Justice  to  advance  it  still  further.  Every 
vote  for  confirmation  of  Mr.  Portas  to  that 
post  can  be  interpreted  as  a  vote  for  judicial 
repeal  of  laws  that  are  absolutely  vital  to 
our  national  security.  Each  vote  will  put 
the  Senator  who  casts  it  on  record  as  say- 
ing that  he  .igrees  with  Justice  Fortas  that 
it  is  more  important  to  protect  the  right  of 
a  few  to  take  part  in  a  foreign-controlled 
conspiracy  to  destroy  our  liberties  than  it 
is  to  protect  ourselves  against  that  con- 
spiracy. 

I  am  sure  that  there  Is  not  a  single  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Senate  who  would 
want  to  run  for  election  on  such  a  platform. 
The  American  people  do  not  agree  with 
Justice  Fortas  and  his  four  colleagues  that 
the  Constitution  requires  them  to  disarm 
this  country  in  the  battle  against  Soviet 
subversion.  Since  the  Constitution  does  not 
require  that  Justice  Fortas  and  his  col- 
leagues be  responsible  to  the  wishes  of  the 
electorate,  the  people  must  of  necessity  look 
to  the  Senate  to  speak  for  them  in  this  mat- 
ter of  vital  national  interest.  I  am  sure  that 
if  the  vast  public  were  informed  of  the  vital 
issues  at  stake  they  would  demand  over- 
whelmingly that  vou  recommend  against 
confirmation  of  Justice  Abe  Fortas  for  the 
office   of   Chief   Justice 
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HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

OK    NORTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Friday.  July  12,  1968 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
a  stimulating  experience  to  serve  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Kansas, 
Congressman  Bob  Dole,  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Livestock  and 
Grains.  Because  the  districts  we  repre- 
sent are  the  top  two  nationally  in  wheat 
production  and  near  the  top  of  the  list  in 
livestock  numbers,  we  understandably 
share  many  common  interests  and  prob- 
lems. 

BOB  Dole  has  worked  dUigently,  con- 
scientiously, and  effectively  for  American 
agriculture.  He  thoroughly  understands 
the  need  for  building  profitable  markets 
for   farm    commodities    at    home    and 
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(By  Representative 

While   I    decry    the   c 
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America. 
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This  report  contained 
tlstlcs.  It  stated  that  while 
of  eight  is  classified  as  "poor 
areas,  the  ratio  of  poor  in 
out    of    every    four    persons 
probably  a  considerable 
public  which  is  accustomec 
poverty  in  terms  of  the  squ 
areas  of  our  large  metropoll 
portionately,  there  is  more 
America   than  in    our  cities 

The   commission's  report 
recognition     to    the 
which  we  presently  view  of 
ductivlty  and  decreasing 
Let  me  quote  from  tlie 

"The  people  employed  in 
estry,  fisheries,  and  mining 
ucts  and  materials  for  food, 
and     manufacturing     indus 
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brunt  of  the  forces  of  techn 
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The  report  goes  on  to 
slap  at  the  farmers  using 
of  the  well-off  country  squ 
on  federal  subsidies: 
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developed  in  a  period  during  which  the  wel- 
fare of  farm  families  was  equated  with  the 
well-being  of  rural  communities  and  of  all 
rural  people.  This  is  no  longer  so.  They  were 
developed  without  anticipating  the  vast 
changes  in  technology,  and  the  consequences 
of  this  technology  to  rural  people.  Instead  of 
combating  low  incomes  of  rural  people,  these 
programs  have  helped  to  create  wealthy  land- 
owners while  largely  bypas.sing  the  rural 
poor." 

THE   FARMER   AS  THE  SCAPEGOAT 

I  have  been  known  to  criticize  the  farm 
programs  also — but  primarily  for  what  they 
have  not  done  for  the  farmer.  I  happen  to 
believe  that  the  welfare  of  farm  families 
does  haiie  a  very  direct  and  significant  effect 
on  the  well-being  of  rural  communities  and 
rural  people. 

Making  the  nation's  farmers  and  farm  pro- 
grams the  scapegoats  of  all  of  our  problems 
is  getting  to  be  an  all-too-popular  pastime. 
The  prevalent  attitude  among  too  many  is 
that  farm  programs  are  too  big  and  that 
farmers  do  not  really  need  those  "big  money" 
programs. 

A  recent  survey  of  members  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  federal  sp>endlng 
and  taxes  brought  an  overwhelming  response 
that  the  federal  farm  programs  should  he 
cut.  Ninety-two  per  cent  of  the  businessmen 
responding  to  the  survey  would  cut  these 
programs. 

NEED  rOR  A  VIABLE  FARM  ECONOMT 

The  time  has  arrived  for  all  of  our  citi- 
zens to  realize  the  importance  of  a  viable 
farm  economy  to  this  nation.  This  is  easier 
.said  than  done.  We  live  in  the  age  of  the 
consumer.  We  see  legislation  propKwed  and 
passed  at  the  national  level  on  such  con- 
sumer protection  matters  as  meat,  poultry, 
und  fish  inspection,  fair  labeling  practices, 
and  truth  in  lending. 

We  can  even  see  this  trend  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  As  an 
example,  consider  the  retiUlng  of  the  old 
Agricultural  .Marketing  Service  to  the  Con- 
iumer  and  Marketing  Service. 

The  public  as  consumers  continues  to  be 
the  winner  In  the  battle  of  farm  prices  also. 
In  1950,  measured  in  terms  of  then  current 
prices,  the  American  public  spent  22.2  per 
cent  of  its  disposable  income  for  food.  Last 
year.  1967,  Americans  s{>ent  only  17.7  per 
cent  of  their  disposable  income  for  food. 

Very  little  of  this  went  to  the  farmer.  He 
received  only  about  5  per  cent  of  the  con- 
sumer's disposable  income  for  bis  heavy  in- 
vestment of  capital  and  labor.  If  the  con- 
sumer had  to  pay  the  same  proportion  of 
his  income  for  food  in  1967  that  he  did  in 
I960,  it  would  have  cost  liim  $11  billion  more. 

DANGEROUS    GAME 

While  the  consuming  public  may  be  win- 
ning now,  I  insist  that  it  is  a  dangerous  game 
in  which  we  are  engaged.  I  believe  it  is  time 
to  consider  what  the  cost  has  been — directly 
to  the  fanner  and  in  total  to  our  entire 
society. 

I  know  that  you  have  been  deluged  with 
statistics  concerning  the  farm  situation. 
Please  bear  with  me  while  I  briefly  reiterate 
some  of  these  truly  vital  statistics. 

We  should  be  completely  aware  of  one  fact. 
The  American  farmer  is  in  real  financial  dif- 
ficulty. In  1967.  farmers  suffered  a  9.7  jjer 
cent  drop  in  realized  net  income.  Over  the 
pfkst  seven  years,  there  has  l>een  a  drop  of 
over  six  percentage  points  in  the  farm  parity 
ratio.  During  the  same  period  of  time,  there 
has  been  a  31  per  cent  increase  in  the  costs  of 
production. 

FARM    INCOME 

Parity  is  now  at  a  comparable  level  to 
what  it  was  in  the  depths  of  the  depression. 
How  many  people  know  that  a  large  number 
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of  farmers  realise  considerably  less  per 
iKiur  of  their  labor  than  the  federal  mini- 
mum wage  law? 

And  let  me  point  out  one  other  Important 
item:  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  20  per  cent 
of  farm  Income  now  comes  from  direct  gov- 
ernment payments. 

RTTRAL    MIGR.\TION 

Our  rural  areas  are  being  depleted  of 
people.  There  is  a  dearth  of  accurate  statis- 
tics on  the  extent  of  rural  migration.  Offi- 
cials of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
at  different  times  estimated  that  it  runs  ns 
high  as  600,000  people  a  year.  More  recently, 
they  believe  that  they  see  a  reduction  In  this 
trend. 

In  any  instance,  it  has  and  is  causing  se- 
rious consequences  to  our  nation.  Anyone 
who  doubts  this  needs  only  to  tour  our  rural 
towns  and  see  the  stores  and  other  small 
businesses  that  have  closed  up  and  then  take 
a  trip  tlirough  areas  of  our  big  cities  into 
which  many  of  our  rural  people  have  crowded. 

The  result  is  that  without  necessarily  de- 
tlring  it  and  almost  by  default,  we  are  be- 
coming an  urban  society.  Seventy  per  cent  of 
our  people  now  cluster  in  cities  that  cover 
only  one  per  cent  of  our  land  area.  The  ex- 
perts tell  us  that,  if  the  present  trend  con- 
tinues, 80  per  cent  of  our  people  will  be 
living  in  metropolitan  areas  by  the  year  2000 
and  most  of  them  will  be  Jammed  into  five 
super  strip  cities. 

We  have  witnessed  the  same  decline  in 
terms  of  number  of  farms  and  farmers.  Since 
1959,  the  number  of  farms  has  declined  by 
a  fourth— from  4,105,000  to  3,059,000.  Farm- 
ers now  represent  only  about  6  per  cent  of 
our  population.  Only  two  decades  ago  it 
took  18  per  cent  of  our  population  to  feed 
the  rest  of  us. 

FARM     INVESTMENT     AND     DEBT 

We  observed  above  the  ironic  situation  of 
a  basic  industry  that  has  been  extremely 
productive  yet  continues  to  suffer  declining 
income.  Many  have  blamed  this  situation  on 
the  extremely  comptetltive  nature  of  farm- 
ing. They  state  that  the  fanner  has  no  orga- 
nized way  to  control  his  output  and  thus 
the  prices  at  which  he  must  sell. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  farmer  has  been 
forced  to  seek  in  whatever  way  possible  to 
minimize  his  costs  per  unit  of  output  and 
hope  that  the  market  prices  he  gets  are 
high  enough  to  give  him  somewhere  near  a 
reasonable  return  for  his  labor  and  invest- 
ment. This  has  resulted  in  the  American 
farmer  providing  an  almost  miraculous  rise 
In  productivity. 

But  he  is  paying  a  fantastic  price  for  this 
miracle.  Just  look  at  what  has  happened 
to  farm  investments.  In  1950,  the  average 
U.S.  farm  had  »17,378  in  production  assets. 
Seventeen  years  later,  in  1967,  this  average 
had  risen  to  $73,164.  Investment  per  farmer 
in  one  of  the  Kansas  Farm  Management  As- 
sociations in  my  Congressional  district  hss 
risen  to  an  average  of  $265,469  per  farm! 

Hand-ln-glove  with  this  increase  in  capi- 
tal requirements,  farm  debt  has  skyrocketed! 
Total  U.S.  farm  debt  is  now  estimated  to 
eiceed  $50  billion.  By  way  of  comparison,  this 
debt  in  1950  was  about  $12.3  billion. 

THE     FARMER'S     CONTRIBtTTION 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  farmer's  contribu- 
tion to  tills  afSuent  society  in  which  we  live. 
Not  too  many  years  ago  it  was  undisputed 
that  agriculture  was  America's  basic  induitry. 

Shortly  prior  to  World  War  II,  a  quarter 
of  our  people  still  lived  on  a  farm.  Agricul- 
ture was  a  major  employer  of  our  working 
force.  The  majority  of  our  national  leaders 
came  from  rtiral  backgrounds. 

Now  that  fewer  than  6  per  cent  of  our 
people  live  on  farms,  the  story  is  different. 
Many  Americans  view  agriculture  as  playing 
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a  relatively  small  role  in  our  economy.  II 
they  even  think  of  It  at  all,  they  tlilnk  ot 
farming  only  in  terms  of  large  surpluses  and 
government  subsidies. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  average  American 
has  a  very  hazy  concept  of  the  basic  impor- 
tiince  of  the  American  farmer  to  our  physical 
and  economic  well-being.  He  should  be  told 
again  and  again  until  the  realization  of  these 
lacts  is  widespread. 

First,  it  should  be  repeatedly  brought  to 
the  general  public's  attention  a  fact  that  by 
all  rights  should  be  obvious -we  are  being 
fed  better  and  at  continually  lower  costs  in 
terms  of  our  total  disposable  income.  The 
public  should  be  told  that  our  food  bill  would 
be  $11  billion  higher  than  it  is  ii  we  sllll  had 
to  pay  the  same  proportion  ot  our  income  for 
food  as  we  did  seven  years  ago! 

Second,  we  must  obtain  a  general  reali/.a- 
tion  that  agriculture  is  still  the  basic  indus- 
try in  this  economy.  For  example,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  tells  us  that  the 
American  fanner  last  year  spent  $34  billion 
for  the  goods  and  services  he  needed  to  pro- 
duce crops  and  livestock.  He  uses  more  petro- 
leum products  than  any  other  lndu.stry.  He 
purchases  5  million  tons  of  steel  each  year. 
His  products  which  are  sold  overseas  provide 
over  SO  per  cent  of  f/n.5  nation  s  total  favor- 
able balance  of  trade.  What  would  the  'Gold 
Drain"  situation  be  wltliout  this  contribu- 
tion? 

Third,  as  we  become  more  and  more  aware 
of  the  rural  poverty  situation  and  Its  ulti- 
mate effect  on  and  relationship  with  urban 
poverty,  we  must  fully  appreciate  that  agri- 
culture remains  the  largest  industry  and 
largest  single  employer  in  rural  America. 

Let  me  briefly  summarize  the  situation  n.s 
1  see  it.  We  cannot,  as  a  nation,  continue  to 
pour  our  resources  Into  the  liglit  aRalnst 
urban  ills  without  giving  some  serious  con- 
sideration to  our  exposed  Hanks.  We  cannot 
win  the  battle  of  the  cities  without  curing 
the  ills  of  the  rural  areas. 

The  funds  that  we  are  jMnirlng  Into  wel- 
fare payments  alone  are  becoming  fantastic. 
One  of"  our  federal  officials  recently  stated 
that  soon  New  York  City  uill  be  spending 
more  on  weljare  than  on  public  cducattonf 
We  don't  seem  to  be  moving  ahead  very 
rapidly,  do  we?  An  article  on  the  war  on 
poverty  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  contained  an  imaginary  commumque 
from  the  poverty  war  commanders.  By  the 
way,  tills  arUcle  was  appropriately  titled. 
"The  suicidal  rural  gap  in  the  poverty  war." 
I'd  like  to  quote  this  imaginary  fommu- 
nlque: 

•The  government  commanders  victo  the 
cities  as  the  critical  battleground  and  are 
concentrating  their  strength  there.  Some 
gains  have  been  made,  but  replacements  for 
the  other  side  continue  to  pour  m  from  the 
countryside.  For  this  reason,  the  outcome  of 
the  government  drive  is  uncertain  at  this 
time." 

And  pour  in  from  the  countryside  they  do! 
The  President  recently  called  for  private  in- 
dustry to  provide  600.000  jobs  for  the  hard- 
core unemployed  in  the  cities.  What  if  this 
Is  accomplished?  Will  we  just  have  another 
hall-million  or  more  migrate  into  the  cities 
from  rural  areas?  We  seem  to  be  on  a  tread- 
mill, don't  we? 
Now  let  me  re-emphasize  my  major  point. 
We  cannot  cure  the  problems  of  the  cities 
without  meeting  the  problems  of  our  rural 
society  head-on.  And,  the  well-being  of  rural 
America  is  intrinsically  tied  to  a  viable  farm 
economy.  We  may  think,  as  the  President  has 
-stated,  that  we  can  have  both  guns  and  but- 
ter. But  we  had  better  look  to  the  welfare 
of  those  who  produce  the  butter! 
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A  MARYLANDER  NAMED  OPTOM- 
FTRIST  OF  THE  YEAR 
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HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 


(  ,F     MARYL.\ND 

l.\    1  Ht;  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVIiS 

Fridap.  July  12.  1968 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a.s  a  Rep- 
rt'.sentativc  in  Congress  Horn  the  State 
of  Mainland  I  take  pride  in  the  fact  thai 
a  fellow  MarylandPi".  Dr.  Arthur  Dor- 
man  of  Beltsville,  was  named  the  196H 
National  Optomciri.st  of  the  Year  by  the 
American  Optomeiric  A.ssociation. 

Ina-smuch  as  all  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  very  much  interested  in  ad- 
vancing  the   health   of   our   citizens,    I 
wish  to  invite  tlie  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues  to    this   honor   conferred   upon 
Dr.  Dorman.  Optomcti-y  is  the  science 
which  relates  to  the  examination  of  the 
eyes,  the  analy.sis  of  their  function  and 
tile  employment  of  preventive  or  correc- 
tive measures  to  insure  maximum  vi.sion 
and  comfort.  Optometry  has  been  let^al- 
ized  as  a  profession  in  every  State  of  the 
Union  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  act  01  Congress.  My  Comnnttee  on 
Interstate   and  Foreiun  Commerce   lias 
favorably  reported  a  bill  to  establish  a 
National   Eye   Institute   under   the   Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  and  I  look 
forward  to  the  contributions  Dr.  Dorman 
and   his   fellow  optometrists  can  make 
to  the  efforts  of  this  new  institute  to  find 
the  causes  and  po.ssible  cures  for  blind- 
ness   which    has    disabled    14    million 
people. 

In  his  State  and  home  community.  Dr. 
Dorman.  has  performed  an  enviable 
public  service  record  ranging  from  his 
membership  of  the  Maryland  House  of 
Delegates  to  his  presidencies  of  elemen- 
tary school  parents  and  teachers  asso- 
ciations. In  1965  the  Girl  Scouts  of  Belts- 
ville recognized  Dr.  Etonnan  for  his  serv- 
ice to  his  community  by  making  him  an 
Honorary  Scout. 

Appointed  to  membership  of  the  Mary- 
land House  of  Delegates  in  February 
1965.  Dr.  Doi-man  was  elected  to  a  full 
4-year  term  in  November  1966,  and  now 
seiTes  on  the  Mar>'land  House  of  Judici- 
ary Committee.  He  also  serves  on  the 
Maryland  Mental  Health  Law  Revision 
Commission. 

Dr.  Dormans  activities  in  behalf  of 
his  profession  of  optometry  have  also 
been  significant.  In  1953,  he  was  one  of 
the  originating  members  of  the  Central 
Maryland  Optometric  Society  of  which 
he  has  served  as  president  for  three 
terms.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Maryland 
Optometric  Association's  long-tenn 
planning  and  legislative  committees,  and 
has  also  served  as  chairman  of  the  Opto- 
metric Council,  National  Capital  Area; 
as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Vision  Care 
Services,  Inc.,  and  presently  serves  that 
group  as  a  trustee. 

Elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
■Vi.sion  Institute  of  America,  a  national 
prepaid   vision   care   program,   3   years 


auo.  Dr.  Donnan  was  named  pre.sident 
of  the  ornanization  a  year  ago. 

We  are  indeed  proud  of  Dr.  Arthur 
Dorman  of  Mar5-land  and  I  extend  my 
sincere  congratulations  and  best  wishes 
to  him  for  continued  .success  in  his 
l)rofession. 


PRESIDENT     JOHNSON'S     SUCCESS- 
FUL TRIP  SOUTH  OF  THE  BORDER 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OK    TEXAS 
IN    I  HE  HOU.se  of  REPRE.SENT.\  I  IVK.S 

Friday.  July  12.  1968 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  recent  trip  to  Central 
America  was  a  very  successful  venture 
into  personal  diplomacy  according  to  all 
the  accoimts  I  have  heard  and  seen.  This 
assessment  is  also  reflected  in  editoniU 
opinion  from  leading  national  new.spa- 
per.s. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  lieadlined 
its  editorial:  More  Fnendsliip  Tiips 
Needed." 
The  editorial  went  on  to  say: 
Such  friendship  trips  as  the  President  has 
made  in  this  instance  outjht  to  be  made  by 
his  successors  without  f.ill  in  the  future  to 
as  many  Western  Hemisphere  countries  a.s  it 
can  be  worked  into  the  chiei  executive's  bu.sy 
.schedule  and  they  should  be  mven  a  vry 
high,  if  not.  top.  priority. 

The  Plain  Dealer  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
referring  to  a  single  ugly  event  in  an 
otherwise  extremely  friendly  trip  .said, 
"Johnson  Visit  Shows  Courage." 

The  Evening  Bulletin— Philadelphia- 
described  the  trip  in  these  words: 

The  visit  was  a  symbol  of  recoRnltlou  from 
which  the  Common  Market  drew  new  status. 
.1  sense  of  dignity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ii  i-s  encouraging  to  .see 
that  in  the  closing  months  of  President 
Johnson's  Administration  he  is  forging 
new  ties  of  friendship  with  our  Latin 
American  neighbors.  We  must  never  for- 
get that  the  Latin  Nations  of  North  and 
South  America  will  play  an  increasingly 
vital  role  in  the  future  of  America,  in 
spite  of  global  political  power  shifts  m 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

I  insert  the  three  editorials  from  which 
I  quoted,  in  the  Record: 

iFrfm  the  Philadelphia  (Pa  j  Inquiri-r.  July 

10,  1968) 

.MoRt    Friendship  Trips  "  Needed 

I I  IS  not  possible  yet  to  tell  whether  the 
primary  object  of  President  Johnsons  tour 
of  the  Central  American  Common  Market  na- 
tions was  fulfilled.  His  hope  was  to  counter- 
act tlie  forces  which  seem  to  be  threatening 
continuation  of  an  exemplary  eSort  at  co- 
operation among  the  Central  Amcncan  i;.;- 
tions. 

Recent  economic  pressures  and  seiback-s. 
however,  have  prompted  the  president  ot  at, 
least  one  member  of  the  group  to  threaten 
withdrawal  and  others  have  indicated  they 
have  points  of  disagreement  with  President 
Johnson  and  U.S.  policies  which  might  en- 
danger continuation  ot  the  kind  of  progress 
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represented  by  the  regional 
development.  It  Is  to  be  hope  I 
Johnson  Is  right  In  stating 
ences  are  "very  small  when 
the  benefit*  of  union." 

However  this  may  be.  It 
President  Johnson's 
has  called  It,  was  a  comme 
lie  Is  the  first  U.S.  President 
all   five  Central   American   i 
that   he  will   by  no  means 
Latin  American  neighbors  - 
those  so  close  by  as  the  five 
our  good  friends  and  the  bes 
for  this  country  is  to  go  far 
keep  them  that  way. 

Such  friendship  trips  as  t 
made  In  this  Instance  ought 
his  successors  without  fall  in 
many  Western  Hemisphere 
be   worked   Into   the   chief 
schedule,   and   they  should 
high,  if  not  top.  priority. 
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(From    the   Cleveland    (Ohio  i 
July  7.   1968] 

JoHi*<90N  V'lsrr  Show 

President  Lyndon   B 
considerable  courage  in  mak 
vir.lt  to  Central  America 

For  his  trouble,  he  has  suf 
(shouts  of   "Johnson,  stay 
dents  and  signs  reading 
and  an  egg  and  paint- 

Thls  ugly  display  marred 
wise  a  friendly  reception, 
him  along  the  route  of  a 
Salvador.  El  Salvador. 

The  President's  mission  Is 
encouragement  to  Centra: 
brought  with  him  some 
aid  —  the  announcement  of  a 
loan  to  spur  the  economic 
El  Salvador.  Costa  Rica, 
duras  and  Guatemala. 

His   historic    visit — first 
president   to  a   majority   of 
Is  Intended  to  promote  their 
tegratloii  and  iulvance  regie  iial 

The  $65-million   loan  shoi  rs 
Is  sincere  In  Its  desire  to  beci  me 
Ing   partner   to   Central   Am 
growth 

It  is  unfortunate  that  ajitlwar  agitation 
detracted  from  the  friendly  purpose  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  visit,  which,  in  h  a  words,  was  to 
find  out  'What  more  we  cap  do  together. 
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Behind  the  exuberant 
and  hand-clapping  for 
Central  America  were  the 
Illiteracy  and  blending  an 
omy  with  Industry. 

This  is  not  to  discount 
Johnson's  visit  to  San  Salv 
spirits   of   the   five    heads 
there    as    the    Central    Am ; 
Market. 

The  visit  was  a  symbol  of 
which  the  Common  Market 
a  sense  of  dignity.  For  it 
nation    or    president   Mr 
see.    but    rather   an 
acting    in    concert    to    sol 
which    complicate,   indeed 
cuuperation. 

While  Mr.  Johnson's  statelnen 
is   a   latter-day   "prescriptic  i 
and   itinerary,   visits   to  soli  ools 
college,  seemed  to  lay  stress 
was   certainly    the   harsh 
Common  Market  which  en 
tion  and  preoccupied  his  ad 

For,   it  is  on  the  prosperity 
mon      Market      that 
schools  paying  teachers — lafgely 
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And  the  Market — San  Salvador.  Honduras. 
Costa  Rica,  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua— is 
caught  In  a  squeeze.  The  coffee,  sugar,  ba- 
nanas, cotton  It  sells  abroad  are  bringing 
less  and  less.  And  its  laying  out  more  and 
more  for  Import-s — raw  materials  and  fin- 
ished products.  The  result:  A  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  which  persists  despite  an 
expanding  native  industry,  designed  and 
tooled  to  manufacture  what  the  five  Com- 
mon Market  countries  heretofore  bought 
from  abroad — construction  materials,  phar- 
maceuticals and  hand  tools. 

It  is  feeding  this  industry  with  imported 
raw  materials  that  tightens  the  balance  of 
paympnts  squeeze  and  widens  the  evident 
rift  in  the  Market  on  the  question  whether 
ultimately  to  reorient  Industry  to  native 
raw  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  such 
things  as  soluble  coffee  and  textiles  which 
could  be  sold  outside  the  Market  for  the 
cash  needed  to  bring  income  and  outgo  into 
balance. 

Indicative,  however  of  the  realism  which 
pervaded  the  Common-Market  meeting  was 
the  fact  that  no  one  frantically  besought 
Mr.  Johnson  for  preferential  treatment  of 
Common  Market  coffee,  at  the  expense  of 
other  coffee-growing  nations,  to  close  the 
balance  of  payments  gap. 

Indeed.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  record  that 
they  besought  Mr.  Johnson  for  anything. 
They  simply  thanked  him  for  what  he  could 
realistically  be  expected  to  give — and  did: 
(65  million  in  aid. 

It  is  In  this  spirit  that  the  Common  Mar- 
ket has  expanded  the  volume  of  its  internal 
trade  from  $6  million  in  the  mid  'SOs  to  (200 
million  in  '67.  And  it  Is  this  spirit  certainly 
which  was  evident  in  the  general  good  humor 
and  politeness  with  which  the  people  of  the 
Market  greeted  Mr.  Johnson,  scorning  the 
rudeness  shown  by  a  handful  of  dissenters  to 
the  Vietnam  V/ar. 
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THE    CHALLENGE    OP    THE    INTER- 
MODAL    CONCEPT 


HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  12.  1968 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
marks of  Commissioner  James  P.  Pan- 
seen,  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, before  the  Movers'  &  Warehouse- 
men's Association  of  America,  delivered 
on  March  30.  1968.  are  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  House. 

Comml;  5icner  Panseen  deals  with  a 
concept  viial  to  our  maritime  posture.  He 
is  a  relatively  new  member  of  the  Com- 
mission. Those  of  us  who  are  particular- 
ly interested  in  maritime  matters  are 
delighted  to  observe  his  interest,  dedi- 
cation, and  understanding  of  the  multi- 
tude of  shipping  problems  which  face 
the  Nation.  I  commend  his  remarks  to 
you: 

THB  Challenge  of  the  Intermodal  Concept 
(Remarks   of   Commissioner  James   P.   Pan- 
seen.  Federal  Maritime  Commission) 

It  is  indeed  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  be 
here  today  and  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of 
this  fine  host  city,  Hollywood.  Florida.  I  was 
quite  flattered  by  the  invitation  from  your 
very  able  Executive  Secretary,  Carroll  P. 
Genovese.  to  speak  to  the  33rd  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Movers'  &  Warehousemen'! 
Association  of  America. 
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Our  age  has  been  labeled  by  historians 
and  scholars  as  the  most  revolutionary  in 
all  history.  Today,  we  see  more  technologi- 
cal and  scientific  progress  in  a  year — or  even 
a  month— than  our  ancestors  saw  in  cen- 
turies. 

In  this  complex  world,  transportation  li.w 
become  an  economic  and  social  uecestity. 
Our  vast  transportation  network  Is  the 
means  by  which  our  products  are  distributed, 
the  means  by  which  people  Uavel  across  the 
land,  and  the  means  by  which  people  move 
their  possessions  from  place  to  place. 

The  moving  industry  has  an  important  rwle 
to  play  in  the  overall  transportaUon  picture. 
The  theme  of  this  convention.  "The  Moving 
Industry  and  Its  Place  in  The  Community." 
demonstrates  that  our  nation's  movers  and 
warehousemen  are  progressing  with  a  rerii 
sense  of  direction.  It  is  indeed  gratifying  to 
sec  this  great  industry  interested  not  only  in 
serving  Its  own  Interests,  but  also  in  con- 
tributing to  the  welfare  of  our  national  and 
local  community. 

The  movers  and  warehousemen  have  come 
a  long  way  since  those  dlsuint  days  of  U\e 
Conestoga  wagons.  Today,  with  the  finest 
equipment,  you  are  making  it  possible  for 
this  nation  to  stay  on  the  move  and  meet 
vital  segments  of  its  transportation  require- 
ments. 

Although  computers  and  research-and- 
development  techniques  have  made  sub- 
stantial contributions,  they  alone  have  not 
achieved  the  transportation  progress  of  the 
20th  Century.  The  movers  and  the  ware- 
housemen who  decided  that  the  cardboard 
box  could  cut  abrasion  and  breakage  in  over- 
the-road  imagination  made  a  solid  contribu- 
tion. The  fellow  whose  imagination  helped 
us  go  from  the  stake-bodied  truck  to  the 
sujjer-mechanized  moving  van  of  today  is 
an  unsung  hero  in  the  saga  of  American 
transportation. 

Those  vans  which  developed  in  your  indus- 
try have  had  a  revolutionary  impact  on 
American  transportation.  In  fact,  those 
vans,  so  well  known  to  you,  are  today  the 
unit  on  which  is  being  built  a  21st  Century 
concept  of  new,  swift,  efficient  intermodal 
global  transportation. 

The  moving  van  lent  Itself  to  the  piggy- 
back concept  of  long-distance  travel  and  be- 
came a  pioneering  element  in  intermodal 
movement  of  goods.  It  came  down  to  the 
railroad  yard  and  shed  its  motor  and  some- 
times its  wheels,  and  It  moved  great  distances 
by  rail. 

For  many  years  when  that  van  reached  the 
waterfront,  its  contents  were  pulled  out  piece 
by  piece  and  lifted  up  and  stored  in  the 
holds  of  oceangoing  vessels  to  complete  the 
ocean  leg  of  Its  travels. 

At  the  pier  or  terminal  of  its  destination. 
the  ship's  cargo  was  taken  out  piece  by 
piece,  shifted  into  another  van,  and  then 
moved,  either  by  rail  or  by  motor  truck,  to 
delivery  point. 

It  took  some  time  for  the  idea  to  sink  in, 
but  finally  one  day  someone  decided  that  all 
that  pulling  and  pushing  of  Individual  pieces 
of  cargo  was  simply  a  waste  of  time,  and  on 
that  day  contalnerization  was  bom. 

With  specialized  ships  and  specialized 
heavy-lift  equipment,  for  some  years  now  in 
American  export  and  import  trade  the  con- 
tainer van  has  lieen  loaded  at  the  factory, 
has  gone  by  truck  and  rail  to  shlpside.  and 
has  been  put  on  the  ship,  taken  off  the  ship, 
transported  ai  d  delivered,  nil  under  one  un- 
broken seal.  This  through  movement  has  be- 
come known  as  intermodal  transportation. 

Every  American  has  benefited  from  this 
transportation  advance,  for  it  slowed  an  up- 
ward spiraling  ocean  rate  factor  which  the 
consxuner  had  to  meet  on  every  American  Im- 
port and  export  item. 

The  concepts  of  contalnerization  and  in- 
termodal container  handling  are  proving 
their  advantages  over  the  break-bulk  type  of 
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movement.  Time,  space,  and  money  are  be- 
ing saved  in  this  new  process,  and  the  product 
Is  belter  protected.  These  benefits  accrue  to 
the  shipper  and  carrier  alike. 

This  versatility— the  unitization  of  goods 
and  their  eventual  shipment  by  selected 
modes  of  transportation — makes  contalner- 
ization the  functional  packaging  operation 
it  is  today. 

The  simplest  analogy  to  the  Intermodal  con- 
tainer concept  is  found  in  the  efficiency, 
economy,  and  productivity  of  a  pipeline.  The 
twin  keys  are  unitization  and  flow. 

While  the  movement  of  cargo  was  once 
chopped  into  segregated  pieces  subject  to 
the  requirements,  restrictions,  and  conven- 
ience of  the  individual  carrier,  today's  ship- 
ment in  the  intermodal  concept  is  unitized 
Initially  at  plant-side,  where  It  is  packed, 
protected,  and  sealed.  From  that  point  on, 
the  efficiency  of  the  system  depends  on 
smooth,  uninterrupted  flow.  This  system 
clearly  works  best  with  single  shipper,  full 
container  loads. 

One  of  the  challenges  of  the  system  is  to 
make  it  work  with  equal  efficiency  for  the 
shipper  who  offers  a  partial  container  load. 
This  problem,  I  feel  sure,  is  one  facing  the 
moving  industry.  The  answer  here  seems  to 
lie  In  centralized  consolidation  points.  This 
approach  enables  the  small  shipper  to  take 
advantage  of  the  intermodal  system's  efficien- 
cies and  at  the  same  time  enables  the  carrier 
to  utilize  his  containers  to  the  fullest  capac- 
ity. 

The  objective  of  the  concept  is  as  sim- 
ple in  theory  as  the  concept  Itself.  There 
must  be.  clearly  and  unequivocally,  complete 
and  satisfactory  service  to  the  shipper.  With- 
out the  shipper's  approval,  the  finest  con- 
tainer equipment  is  useless  and  obsolete.  In 
this  business,  it  is  the  shipper  who  counts. 
Even  though  the  container  process  offers 
tremendous  benefits  to  the  shippers,  carriers, 
and  the  general  public,  these  benefits  are 
not  ends  in  themselves.  The  goal  of  the  in- 
termodal cargo  system  Is  a  fully  integrated 
transportation  system. 

However,  many  obstacles  lie  in  the  path  of 
this  exciting  system.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
key  to  overcoming  these  stumbling  blocks 
lies  in  the  lure  of  the  efficiencies  and  the 
cost  savings  offered  by  the  Intermodal  sys- 
tem. Historically,  our  nation's  Industry  and 
leadership  have  responded  affirmatively  to 
innovatons  which  improve  the  indlviriual 
operations,  as  well  as  the  overall  system.  The 
Intermodal  concept,  with  its  tremendous 
benefits,  should  be  no  cause  for  exception. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Inter- 
modal concept  is  a  bold  step  In  the  right 
direction.  However,  embarking  on  new  Jour- 
neys In  the  complex  field  of  transportation 
necessitates  a  thorough  intermodal  educa- 
tion program.  All  segments  of  the  transpor- 
tation Industry  need  complete  exposure  and 
thorough  Indoctrination  into  the  complexi- 
ties of  this  new  concept.  Without  such  a 
program,  shippers  and  carriers  not  faced  with 
the  container  operation  on  a  day-to-day 
basis  will  not  fully  understand  the  mechanics 
and  advantages  of  the  system.  Such  a  lack 
of  knowledge  could  lead  to  hesitancy  on  the 
part  of  such  shippers  or  carriers  to  embrace 
this  innovation  as  a  course  for  future  opera- 
tion. 

Thus,  a  clear  challenge  to  the  intermodal 
concept  is  the  educational  process.  Success 
or  failure  of  the  dissemination  of  this  spe- 
cialized knowledge  can  mean  success  or  fail- 
ure of  the  Intermodal  concept  and  the  plan 
for  a  fully  integrated  national  transporta- 
tion sy.stem. 

Where  do  we  presently  stand  in  the  process 
of  Implementing  this  new  system? 

Prom  the  governmental  regulatory  stand- 
point, there  have  been  regular  meetings  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Interstate 
Commerce     Commission,     and     the    Federal 
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Maritime  Commission,  to  anticipate  the  reg- 
ulatory needs  of  the  intermodal  system. 
Inter-agei.cy  committees,  involving  not  only 
the  regulatory  agencies,  but  also  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Congressional  committees,  and 
representatives  from  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  White  House  have  participated  in  the 
development  of  national  transportation  pol- 
icies to  serve  as  directives  for  future  tech- 
nological and  administrative  advancement. 
Only  two  weeks  ago,  a  bill  was  introduced  in 
Congress  to  faciliUite  equipment  interchange 
between  and  among  the  several  modes  of 
transportation. 

At  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  we 
will  continue  to  follow  our  philosophy  of 
reasonable  and  constructive  regulation. 
Where  necessary,  our  regulation  will  change 
and  adapt  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  future. 
However,  this  regulation  will  only  be  where 
needed  and  to  the  extent  necessary. 

In  the  industry,  the  beginnings  of  an  in- 
tegrated transportation  system  are  a  fact.  In 
the  domestic  picture,  railroads,  trucks,  and 
steamship  lines  are  making  Interline  agree- 
ments for  the  rapid  Interchange  of  equip- 
ment and  cargo.  On  the  international  scene, 
the  Intermodal  concept  surged  forward  in 
the  past  year  with  over  7.50.000  tons  moving 
via  this  system. 

This  progress  is  the  real  beginning  of  mak- 
ing our  transportation  system  into  a  viable 
integrated  tool  which  can  complerrtnt  Amer- 
ican technology  in  delivering  the  goods  where 
and  when  needed  and  at  competitive  prices. 
Recently,  there  has  been  much  talk  about 
the  decline  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine. This  particular  branch  of  the  trans- 
portation industry  has  its  problems;  there 
is  no  question  about  It.  However.  I  feel  that 
with  the  upsurge  of  the  container  system, 
we  fire  on  the  threshold  of  developments 
which  can  help  the  United  States  regain  its 
position  in  the  shipping  industry. 

lu  addition  to  contalnerization.  slightly 
different  approaches  to  the  unitized  systems 
concept  have  been  developed  In  the  ocean 
transportation  industry. 

New  ship  types,  called  Sea  Barge  carriers 
and  LASH  (for  Lighter-Aboard  Ship),  prom- 
ise to  offer  substantial  benefits  to  shippers 
and  carriers  alike. 

These  concepts  envision  the  initial  load- 
ing of  barges  or  lighters  at  factories  or  other 
inland  loading  centers,  located  on  a  water- 
way. These  small  vessels  are  then  towed  to  a 
deepwater  port,  where  they  are  loaded  directly 
aboard  ship.  These  barges  or  lighters  are 
large  'containers"  in  themselves.  Thtis,  a 
barge  loaded  with  cargo  could  be  towed  to 
New  Orleans,  lifted  directly  aboard  ship,  ar- 
rive at  its  European  debarkation  point — say 
Rotterdam— and  continue  Its  Journey  to  its 
receiver.  This  concept  has  obviotis  cost  bene- 
fits to  all  concerned. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  existing  op- 
erations will  be  revamped  to  take  advan- 
t:\ge  of  these  innovations,  and  will  make  the 
promises  of  tomorrow,  the  realities  of  today 
in  the  ocean  transportation  Industry. 

All  of  this  is  good  news  to  those  of  vis 
involved  with  ocean  transportation.  But  I 
urge  you  to  review  the  development  plans  In 
the  moving  industrj'  to  see  if  you  are  doing 
all  you  should  to  prepare  for  the  future.  The 
container  idea  crj'stalll?ed  In  your  Industry. 
I  urge  you  to  continue  this  progressive  think- 
ing, to  act  as  a  catalyst  for  solving  problems 
facing  the  national  transportation  industry. 
You  have  bc?n  in  the  past,  and  you  should 
continue  to  be  beacons  to  guide  Industry 
and  government.  In  fulfilling  such  a  role,  you 
are  contributing  not  only  to  your  own  wel- 
fare, but  also  to  the  welfare  of  our  entire 
community.  The  theme  of  your  convention 
Indicates  your  interest  in  this  philosophy. 
It  1.S  a  commendable  attitude. 
Thank  you. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

Of  iLi.i?;ois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  12.  1968 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
that  on  many  of  tlic  university  and  col- 
lege campuses  in  the  country  there  has 
been  considerable  unrest  as  well  as  riot- 
ing. President  Quincy  Doudna  of  Eastern 
Illinois  University  has  had  remarkable 
success  largely  because  ol  the  speed  and 
earnestness  with  which  he  has  worked  on 
these  problems  when  they  have  arisen. 
I  attach  herewith  an  article  from  the 
Evansville.  Ind..  Courier-Press  which  I 
believe  clearly  shows  how  these  problems 
can  be  handled  properly.  President 
Doudna  has  done  an  exceptional  job  in 
this  regard  and  he  should  be  commended. 
Three  R's  Now  Four  R's— Add  Rioting 

(By  Geo  Gossard) 
Charleston,  III. — Student  unrest  and  dis- 
order on  the  college  campus  has  become  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

The  three  Rs  have  become  the  four  Rs — 
reading,  'riting,  rioting  and  'rlthmelic. 

May  has  become  a  month  lor  exhibitions 
and  not  examinations. 

Yet.  either  by  chance  or  circumstance, 
EMtern  Illinois  University  has  continued  its 
process  of  education  with  few  interruptions. 
Negro  students  on  many  campuses  are  de- 
manding that  more  Negro  instructors  be 
hired,  more  courses  in  Negro  history  and  cul- 
ture be  offered,  and  that  alleged  and  actual 
forms  of  discrimination  be  ended. 

Many  of  the  protests  followed  the  assassi- 
nation of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Demon- 
strations have  taken  place  on  campuses  across 
the  country. 

On  May  9.  Ernest  Morris  presented  a  letter 
to  EIU  President  Quincy  ttoudna.  Morris,  who 
is  in  graduate  school  at  EIU,  Is  from  Chicago. 
He  is  also  a  Negro. 

Six  requests  were  made.  Prompt  action  was 
taken. 

And  things  were  calm  on  the  Charleston 
campus  when  the  spring  quarter  ended  Fri- 
day. 

In  contrast  Is  the  situation  at  the  Carbon- 
dale  camptis  of  Southern  Illinois  University. 
A   bomb   exploded   in  an   unoccupied  agri- 
culture building  at  SIU  with  an  estimated 
damage  of  (100.000. 

Peace  Parades"  drew  approximately  1.000 
lent  and  faculty  marchers, 
ime  300  students  demonstrated  in  front 
'resident  Delyte  Morris'  office  after  pre- 
ing  demands  by  Negro  students, 
iven  Negro  and  two  while  students  were 
Lted    for    breaking    into    the    president's 
and  have  been  expelled, 
iident  Morris  and  the  board  of  trustees 
laken  a  f:rm  stand  against  violence. 
■sters  claim  that  the  1.200  Negro  stu- 
t  SIU   v.ill   withdraw   from  school  if 
tmands  are  not  met.  They  have  indi- 
..at  no  discussions  can  start  until  Ihe 
nine  students  are  granted  .tmnesty. 

A  school  spokesman  said  that  he  doubted 
the  self-styled  leaders  actually  spoke  lor  the 
entire  Negro  student  body  and  that  they 
might  be  willing  to  accept  some  compromise 
on  the  nine  students  if  the  administration 
was  so  incliped. 

At  EIU,  President  Doudna  qtUckly  called 
a  meeting  oT  student  protestors  and  factUty 
upon  receipt  of  the  letter  from  Ernest 
Morris. 

Committees,  consisting  of  two  admlnlstra- 
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tors    and    three    students 
study  each  of  the  six  poin 

Dotidna  requested  the 
their  reports  us  of  Friday, 
the  present  situation,  as 
possibilities  for  desirable 
both  sides:  and  steps 
immediate  or  gradual  im 

The    six    points    luider 
opening    of    all    approved 
to  black  students  or  remi  i 
from  approved  lists:  openl 
sororities  to  black  studen 
barred   from  campus,  plu 
tlonal    ninilatlon   with   sei 
Increased    financial    aid    t 
recruitment  of  more  black 
ment  of  more  black  staff 
ing  courses  In  Negro 
the  curriculum. 

Why  the  contrast  bet 
universities? 

Is  the  administration 
and  sympathetic  toward 

Are  the  students  at 
negotiate    their    problems 
demonstrating? 

Does  ttie  fact  that  only 
are  enrolled' in  a  student 
a  difference? 

Ernest  Morris  said  that 
tlon  of  reasons  made  the 
different  from  that  on 

"We  don't  have  many 
the    campus,"    Morris    i 
probably  does  affect  the 
here. 

"But  I  also  think  you 
administration  has  a 
tltude  and  Is  sympathetic 

He  did  not  want  to 
quests  imtll  committee 

Morris  conceded  that 
crimination  In  fraternities 
a  delicate  point  but  said 
Ing  with  more  financial 
students. 

"We  think  everyone 
aid  so  that  he  can  concent 
Many   of   our   black 
category  of  needing  aid. 

"It  Is  proper  to  use  th 
dents'  with  no  lack  of  res 
refer  to  white  students 

A  spokesman   for 
the    university   Indicated 
attitude  and  quick  action 
was   helping   to  ease  what 
a  dlfflcuit  situation. 

Doudna  pledged  to  do 
to  help. 

"Most  of  the  problems 
been  matters  of  concern 
for    many    years,    but    the; 
completely   solved   and   do 
selves   to  easy  solution, 

"The  university  Is 
and  Increased  efforts  to 


were    formed    to 

<k)mmlttee8  submit 

'  'hey  were  to  cover: 

apen  by  both  sides: 

hange.  as  seen  by 

reconimended  for  either 

I  lementatlon. 

discussion    were: 

student    housing 

vlng   the   housing 

tg  fraternities  and 

s  or  having  them 

allowing  no  na- 

^regatcd   chapters: 

black    students: 

students:  recrult- 

riembers:  and  add- 

hlst(  ry  and  culture  to 

w«  pn  EIU  and  other 


more  enlightened 
Negro  problems? 
more  willing  to 
first    instead    of 


about  50  Negroes 
dody  of  6,200  make 

le  felt  a  comblna- 
sltuatlon  at  EIU 
mbst  campuses. 

Ilegro  students  on 
idrUtted.  "and  that 
anfount  of  militancy 

dould  say  that   the 
rather  enlightened  at- 
to  our  problems." 
coihment  on  the  re- 
re{  orts  were  studied, 
question  of  dls- 
and  sororities  was 
the  point  deal- 
could  cover  all 
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shot  Id  receive  enough 

I  ate  on  his  studies. 

stud9its   fall   Into   the 

term  'black  stu- 

p4ct,"  he  said.  "You 

d  >n't  you?" 

Presl<  ent   Doudna   :uid 

;hat   he    felt    the 

taken  by  Doudna 

might  have  been 

all   in   tils   power 


eniunerated  have 

to  the  university 

have    not    l>een 

not   lend   them- 

Doudna  said. 

committed  to  continued 

solutions." 
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A    YOUNG   LADY   VpICES    HER 
OPINIOr 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OF   PENNSTLVJ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPI  ESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  11 .  1968 
Peinsy 


Mr.    ROONEY   of 
Sjieaker,  in  this  time  o 
ceiii  for  adequate  fiieaitn 
have  received  volumes  of 
the  opinions  of  my  constituents 
Individual   realizes   the 
immediate  action,  he  pet 
right  and  duty  by  contacting 
lator  who  represents  h^n 


Ivania.    Mr. 
national  con- 
legislation,  I 
mail  expressing 
As  each 
great   need   for 
forms  his  civic 
the  legis- 
in  Congress. 
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At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  fellow  colleagues  a  letter  which  I 
received  from  a  young  lady  in  Easton, 
Pa.  It  is  an  honor  to  represent  my  dis- 
trict and  a  pleasure  to  know  that  young 
people  such  as  Andrea  take  the  time  to 
write  and  express  their  views. 

Her  letter  lead.s  as  follows: 

Easton,  Pa. 
Dear  Mr   Roonry  :  I  am  7  years  old.  I  think 
its  mean,  to  not  have  any  laws  that  say  If 
ynu  have  a  gun  don't  shoot  anybody. 
Slncprcly. 

Andrea  Chink. 
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VV.\TER  RESOURCES  CONFERENCE 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

i.it     IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  12.  1968 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  privileged  to  attend  a  recent  Water 
Resources  Conference  in  Burley,  Idaho, 
at  which  a  very  .significant  address  was 
given  by  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
Senator  Len  B.  Jordan. 

As  an  Idaho  State  legislator,  as  a  Gov- 
ernor of  Idaho,  as  a  member  of  the  In- 
ternational Joint  Conunission  and  the 
International  Development  Advisory 
Board,  and  as  a  U.S.  Senator  from  Idaho, 
Senator  Jordan  has  had  broad  experience 
in  the  field  of  water  resources  and  is 
widely  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  men  in  the  United  States 
on  this  subject. 

The  points  the  Senator  rai.sed  in  his 
speech  are  interesting  and  important, 
and  merit  serious  study. 

Two  newspapers,  the  Idaho  Daily 
Statesman,  published  in  Boise,  Idaho, 
and  the  Lewiston  Morning  Trlbime,  pub- 
lished in  Lewiston,  Idaho,  commented 
editorially  on  Senator  Jordan's  speech. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  include 
extraneous  material,  I  include  as  part 
of  my  remarks  the  speech  by  Senator 
Jordan  and  the  two  above-mentioned 
editorials  and  commend  them  to  my 
colleagues : 

Water  Resovbces  Conference 

I  am  pleased  to  be  Invited  here  to  talk 
with  you  about  water.  May  I  commend  you 
for  your  Interest  in  a  subject  so  vital  to  our 
economy.  On  many  occasions  I  have  said 
that  water  is  an  indispensable  key  to  Idaho's 
future  and  that  Idaho  has  more  thirsty  acres 
to  reclaim  than  our  readily  available  water 
supplies  can  satisfy. 

The  economy  of  Southern  Idaho  is  closely 
tied  to  and  dependent  on  reclamation.  Im- 
agine, if  you  will,  a  disaster  than  overnight 
would  reduce  all  of  the  buildings  in  the 
towns  and  cities  of  the  Snake  River  Valley 
to  ashes  and  rubble.  Surely  these  towns  and 
cities  would  rise  again.  But  should  disaster 
dry  up  the  waters  of  the  Snake  River  for 
all  time,  then  the  towns  and  cities  would 
wither  and   die. 

I  think  all  of  us  recognize  the  need  for  a 
comprehensive  stale  water  plan — one  that 
will  Inventory  our  water  needs  and  our 
water  supplies  and  then  set  up  priorities  for 
bringing  the  two  together.  Cognizance  must 
be  taken  of  the  many  uses  for  water  in- 
cluding domestic,  municipal,  irrigation.  In- 
dustrial, navigation,  fish  and  wildlife,  and 
recreation.  Likewise  we  must  be  codcerned 
not  only  with  water  use  but  with  quality 
control  of  the  water  we   use. 


My  remarks  today  will  be  confined  mostly 
to  reclamation,  which  Is  by  far  the  greatest 
consumptive  user  of  water. 

So  if  we  are  to  proceed  In  an  orderly 
fashion,  we  should  examine  first  our  needK 
for  water  and  second  how  do  we  meet  those 
needs.  An  economist  would  call  it  simply  a 
demand  and  supply  problem.  The  demand 
part  can  be  divided  into  present  and  future. 

From  a  compilation  of  records,  we  know 
that  Idaho  presently  irrigates  about  3.500.000 
acres.  What  our  future  requirements  will  be 
Is  quite  another  matter. 

Probably  the  most  knowledgeable  man 
with  respect  to  Idaho's  water  needs  Is  Cieorgc 
Crookham.  Chairman  of  the  Idaho  Water  Re- 
sources Board.  In  April  of  1967.  Cieorge  Crook- 
ham  testified  before  the  Senate  Interlur 
Committee  on  the  Wild  Rivers  bill.  He  said 
then  and  I  quote  from  those  hearings:    ip 

165) 

Senator  Jordan.  George  I  would  ask  you. 
how  far  are  you  along  with  your  Inventory 
studies  of  the  reclam.itlon  potential  in 
Southern  Idaho? 

Mr.  Crookham.  Just  more  or  less  Inves- 
tigational but  we  show  now  some  20  mil- 
lion acres  under  surveillance,  and  the  first 
draft,  a  very  rough  one  Indeed,  shows  9 
million  of  irrigable  land  by  known  standards 

Senator  Jordan.  For  the  record,  how  much 
IS  currently  Irrigated? 

Mr.  Crookham.  About  3  million  acres. 

Senator  Jordan.  And  you  are  talking  about. 
;in  additional  potential  of   how  much? 

Air.  Crookham.  Prom  6  to  9  million  acres. 
.  .  .  Now  the  situation  is  this.  Senator:  It  is 
much  more  advisable  to  irrigate  land  in 
proximity  to  the  streams  at  low  lifts  than 
try  to  transport  water  1.500  miles  to  the 
south  and  push  it  up  to  an  elevation  oi 
6.000  feet.  With  those  kinds  of  standards  as 
criteria,  we  could  pull  quite  a  bit  of  the 
20.000.000  acres  into  the  total  picture,  so  it 
depends  on  what  Is  the  economics  of  food 
supply  that  we  will  face  in  this  third  ot  Ihi- 
century  remaining  before  us. 

Senator  Jordan.  I  know  we  have  discussed 
this  before,  and  I  think  we  are  agreed  that 
probably  In  the  not  too  distant  future  we 
might  be  pumping  back  to  the  upper  reache.s 
of  the  river,  so  that  we  can  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  a  vastly  expanded  irrigation 
acreage.  I  think  that  is  a  distinct  possibility 
Would  you  agree  with  me  that  this  is  pos- 
sible? 

Mr.  Crookham.  Yes.  it  Is.  If  you  look  at 
the  Snake  River,  we  are  a  deficient  stream, 
quite  deficient  at  Milner  Dam,  and  yet  we 
have  a  surplus  below  there,  and  we  have  a 
pump-back  situation  there  that  is  almost 
u  must. 

Senator  Jordan.  If  we  are  to  reclaim  the 
land  that  you  have  indicated  here — from  6 
to  15  mlliion  acres  of  additional  land — 
where  are  we  going  to  get  the  water  for  It? 

Mr.  Crookham.  There  will  be  an  overdraft 
on  the  Snake  River,  as  we  know  It.  The  next 
choice,  then,  the  most  logical  choice,  is  this 
Salmon  River,  available  from  both  ends.  The 
storage  of  9  million  acre-feet,  or  nearly  10 
million  Is  available  from  the  lower  end,  and 
lots  of  water  Is  available  from  the  upper 
end.  This  is  Idaho's  storm  cellar,  you  might 
say,  for  future  development. 

This  gives  us  a  pretty  clear  picture  of  our 
reclamation  potential  In  Idaho. 

The  next  problem  is  to  examine  our 
potential   water  supplies  and  their  sources. 

I  am  sure  that  depletion  studies  for 
potential  reclamation  development  will  show 
conclusively  that  the  Snake  River  water- 
shed wlU  not  supply  enough  water  to  ir- 
rigate the  presently  unwatered  but  econom- 
ically feasible  lands  in  the  Snake  River 
Basin. 

With  this  fact  established,  the  obvious 
next  step  is  to  first  develop  all  upstream 
storage  In  order  to  better  mold  the  seasonal 
runoff  to  irrigation  needs  and  second  to  look 
elsewhere    for    water   supplies    that    can    be 
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economically  diverted  from  basin  of  origin 
to  the  snake  River  drainage  for  beneficial 
use.  Priorities  should  be  set  up  to  accom- 
plish these  objectives. 

Priority  number  one  should  be  earUest 
possible  completion  of  the  Lower  Teton  and 
Rlrle  projects  now  under  construction.  New 
starts  should  Include  Lynn  Crandall  project 
and  such  additional  storage  at  American 
Falls  Site  as  can  best  compromise  the  inter- 
ests in  conflict.  Construction  of  the  South- 
west Idaho  project  should  go  forward  simul- 
taneously ^^-Ith  the  development  of  more  stor- 
age upstream.  For  the  past  decade  or  more, 
private  capital  has  been  developing  in  Idaho 
an  average  of  50.000  irrigated  acres  a  year. 
This  program  of  sound  steady  growth  should 
continue. 

It  is  highly  Important  to  develop  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  headwater  storage.  The 
cheapest  storage  available  Is  in  the  -under- 
ground lava  bed  aquifer  north  of  the  Snake 
River.  Studies  have  been  made  for  diverting 
flood  water  by  canals  into  this  aquifer  at 
several  upstream  points.  These  diversions 
should  be  a  component  of  the  overall  re- 
source development  package.  By  providing 
additional  underground  suppUes  for  lands 
north  of  the  Snake  RJver  some  surface  wa- 
ter now  used  on  these  lands  could  be  made 
available  to  other  lands  south  of  the  river 
where  the  underground  water  supply  is  less 
reliable. 

Priority  ntimber  two  should  be  concerned 
with  the  supplementation  of  Snake  River 
water  from  other  sources. 

Before  I  get  into  water  supplies,  I  want  to 
speak  to  the  danger  of  basing  our  planning 
on  average  flows.  This  can  be  very  decep- 
tive— in  fact,  reclamation  planning  based  on 
average  flows  can  be  disastrous.  Let  me  il- 
lustrate: 

The  average  annual  discharge  of  the  Snake 
River  at  the  Welser  gage  Is  11.000,000  acre- 
feet  We  know  that  the  3.500,000  acres  pres- 
ently irrigated  In  the  Snake  River  Basin  will 
deplete  the  stream  flow  by  about  7,000,000 
acre-feet.  By  adding  the  two  together  we 
determine  that.  In  an  average  year  the  Snake 
River  watershed  v.^n  yield  about  18,000,000 
acre-feet. 

But  how  about  a  critical  water  year?  Any 
irrigator  knows  he  will  go  broke  in  the  low 
water  years  If  his  operation  Is  set  up  for  av- 
erage years. 

In  1931,  a  critical  water  year.  Snake  River 
flows  were  only  about  60%  of  average.  In 
other  words,  instead  of  yielding  18,000.000 
acre-feet.  Snake  River  watersheds  yielded 
only  10,800.000  acre-feet.  If  the  land  present- 
ly irrigated  received  Its  full  water  supply  of 
7,000,000  acre-feet  It  becomes  apparent  that 
only  3,800,000  acre-feet  would  flow  past  the 
Weiser  gage.  ,^   ^ 

Under  the  terms  of  their  FPC  license,  Idaho 
Power  Is  required  to  release  a  minimum  flow 
of  5.000  cubic  feet  per  second  which.  If  main- 
tained, would  discharge  3,620,000  acre-feet  in 
a  year. 

Thus  we  see  the  sheer  folly  and  the  real 
danger  of  using  average  flows  in  our  calcula- 
tions. Unless  suflaclent  headwater  storage  is 
available  upstream  to  hold  over  water  from 
the  "wet"  years  for  use  in  the  "dry"  years,  no 
sound  programming  is  possible  unless  It  is 
based  on  critical  year  flows. 

With  storage  equal  to  four  times  its  annual 
runoff,  the  Colorado  River  can  be  molded  to 
a  much  higher  use  of  its  watershed  yield. 
With  storage  no  greater  than  its  annual  run- 
off the  Snake  River  cannot. 

Without  supplementation  from  another 
river  basin.  I  firmly  believe  that  Idaho  rec- 
lamation is  approaching  the  tolerable  safe 
limits  for  further  developnient  if  the  fish  and 
wildlife  and  navigation  commitments  are  met 
downstream  from  the  Middle  Snake  dams. 

As  we  search  for  new  sources  of  supply  it  is 
only  natural  that  we  turn  to  the  Salmon,  the 
longest  river  In  the  United  States  which  is 
contained  wholly  within  the  boundaries  of 
one  state.  XI  the  thirsty  Southwest  had  this 


river,  they  wouldn't  seU  tt  for  aU  the  gold  in 
Port  Knox.  Or  perhaps  I  should  say  for  all  the 
gold  that  was  in  Fort  Knox  a  few  years  ago. 
But  here  we  run  head  on  into  the  dams 
versus  fish  controversy.  Fortunately  this  is 
a  decision  we  don't  have  to  make  now.  The 
die  may  already  have  been  cast.  When  the  ten 
dams  are  built  that  will  provide  slackwater 
navigation  from  the  mouth  of  the  Salmon 
River  to  the  ocean,  we  may  have  no  more 
anadromous  fish. 

Or  we  may  have  learned  by  then  to  ac- 
commodate not  only  the  upstream  migrants 
but  the  downstream  fingerllngs  over  another 
dam.  Under  either  possibility  the  air  would 
be  cleared  for  a  re-examination  of  the  Nez 
Perce  site  on  the  Snake. 

Now  before  someone  starts  throwing  some- 
thing, let  me  repeat  Nez  Perce  is  one  option 
we  must  not  foreclose  at  this  time.  To  say 
that  it  is  our  best  option  is  an  understate- 
ment. The  truth  Is  Nez  Perce  Is  the  only 
project  that  will  enable  us  to  get  the  best 
multipurpose  usage  out  of  a  wholly  Idaho 
river  that  Is  entirely  within  our  boundaries. 
I  am  not  saying  we  should  build  it  now,  or 
five  years  from  now.  But  about  ten  years 
from  now  we  will  have  some  of  the  answers 
about  fish  passage  and  about  Idaho's  recla- 
mation potential.  UntU  then  no  useful  pur- 
pose will  be  served  in  choosing  up  sides  or 
pressing  for  a  showdown  as  to  what  we  do 
with  the  Salmon  River  right  now. 

If  we  are  to  keep  our  options  open  on 
Nez  Perce,  it  becomes  quite  obvious  we  can- 
not go  for  either  Mountain  Sheep  or  Ap- 
paloosa.  Nez  Perce  is  so  far  superior  in  every 
way  that  comparisons  are  striking. 

As  proposed  in  H.D.  531,  Nez  Perce  Dam 
would  be  located  on  the  Snake  River  at  mile 
186.1,  2.5  miles  downstream  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Salmon  River. 

The  height  from  low-water  to  normal  pool 
elevaUon.  1,610,  would  be  615  feet  and  the 
maximum  height  from  foundation  to  top  of 
roadway  would  be  over  800  feet.  The  crest 
would  be  1.410  feet  in  length. 

The  average  annual  runoff  is  estimated  at 
21  300  000  acre-feet  at  Nez  Perce  Dam  site 
diirtng  the  period  since  1911;  the  maximum 
was  31  900,000  acre-feet  in  water  year  1953; 
and  the  minimum  was  12,500,000  acre-feet 
in  water  year  1931. 

Nez  Perce  Reservoir  would  have  a  total 
capacity  of  6,600.000  acre-feet,  of  which 
3,650,000  acre-feet  would  be  usable  for  flood 
control,  power  generation,  and  downstream 
regulation  during  low-water  periods.  The 
reservoir  pool  would  extend  up  the  Snake 
River  64  miles  and  up  the  Salmon  River  63 
miles. 

Total  annual  power  benefits  associated 
with  the  project  are  estimated  at  $39,342,000 
of  which  833.217,000  would  be  for  at-site 
power  capabUlty  and  »6, 125,000  would  be  for 
incremental  firm  energy  developed  at  down- 
stream plants. 

Benefits  for  flood  control,  navigation,  and 
recreation  would  be  substantial.  Economical- 
ly the  Nez  Perce  project  is  tmdoubtedly  the 
most  attractive  development  in  the  Middle 
Snake  River  Basin. 

Nez  Perce  Dam  would  not  interfere  v,-lth 
the  thrilling  boat  trips  on  the  renowned 
"River  of  No  Return." 

The  power  potential  of  this  project  Is  tre- 
mendous, especially  if  used  for  peaking  with 
China  Gardens  Dam  lielow  for  re-regulatlng 
purposes.  But  I  am  more  Interested  In  rec- 
lamation than  power  because  kilowatts 
can  be  derived  from  many  sources  but  the 
one  element  absolutely  essential  to  make  the 
desert  bloom  is  water. ■» 

In  1955  the  Corps  of  Engineers  made  a  re- 
view of  their  review  report  on  the  Middle 
Snake  River.  I  agree  ^^Ith  the  premise  of 
the  Corps  as  expressed  In  several  places  in 
the  report  that  the  ana/dromous  fish  runs  are 
of  sufficient  importance  to  cause  the  post- 
ponement of  construction  of  projects  that 
would  be  seriously  detrimental  to  them. 


However,  it  may  very  well  be  that  deci- 
sions that  have  already  been  made  to  build 
ten  dams  below  the  mouth  of  the  Salmon 
River  have  already  made  the  migration  of 
anadromous  fish  impossible.  I  hope  this  is 
not  true,  but  we  have  no  firm  evidence  to 
prove  otherwise— all  we  can  do  is  wait  and 
bee  and  hope  for  the  best. 

On  the  contrary,  studies  which  have  been 
carried  out  at  Bonneville  Dam  indicate  that 
mortality  occurs  to  downstream  migrant  fin- 
gerllngs  at   that  structure. 

Studies  of  the  Oregon  Fish  Commission 
liave  Indicated  a  delay  of  adult  salmon  of 
y. ' ,  davs  to  3  days  at  Bonneville  Dam  in  the 
fall  of"  the  year,  whUe  apparently  the  most 
critical  period  occurs  in  the  spring  months. 
The  cumulative  effect  of  such  a  delay  at  a 
series  of  dams  might  very  well  prevent  suc- 
cessful spawiUng.  A  delay  of  twelve  days  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season  and  considerably 
less  ill  the  latter  part  on  the  Fraser  River 
at  Hells  Gate  was  demonstrated  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  successful  spawning  of 
sockeye  s.\linon. 

From  my  work  as  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
iii.tional  Joint  Commission,  I  know  that  the 
highway  construction  on  Fraser  River  which 
filled  the  stream  with  huge  boulders  thus 
impeding  the  upstream  progress  of  salmon 
ciirouts  to  the  spawning  beds  was  serious 
enough  to  destroy  the  run.  The  U.S.  gov- 
ernment provided  funds  to  help  remove  these 
obstructions  from  the  Fraser  River— moti- 
vated in  part,  perhaps,  because  of  a  guilty 
conscience  in  destroying  J, 000  miles  of  Ca- 
nadian  salmon  spawning  beds  by  our  con- 
struction of  Grand  Coulee  Dam  without 
even  discussing  with  our  Canadian  friends 
the  havoc  we  wrought. 

A  little  damage  at  one  dam,  when  com- 
pounded by  a  UtUe  more  at  each  of  several 
dams,  may  well  become  the  straw  that  breaks 
the  camel's  back.  ^    ,^  v. 

John  R.  Woodworth.  Director  of  the  Idaho 
Fish  and  Game  Department,  has  testified 
that  Idaho  contributes  to  the  anadromous 
fish  resources  of  the  Columbia  River  system 
with  34 ';i  of  the  spring  Chinook  run,  41',- 
of  the  summer  Chinook  run,  and  b57c  of  the 
summer  steelheed. 

He  said  the  fall  Chinook  run  has  already 
been  destroyed  by  the  dams.  Bear  in  mind 
that  only  four  of  the  ten  dams  are  presently 
in  use  Already  Idaho  sportsmen  have  had  no 
salmon  fishing  for  two  years.  Wliat  will  hap- 
pen when  all  ten  dams  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Salmon  are  built?  Will  the  spring 
and  summer  chinook  runs  and  the  steel- 
head  too  be  destroyed  as  the  fall  chinook 
have?  Onlv  time  can  tell. 

Another  threat  that  hangs  over  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  salmon  runs  is  thermal  gen- 
eration. With  most  of  the  economically  feasi- 
ble hvdro-generatlon  projects  either  built  or 
under  construction,  the  Pacific  Northwest 
wUl  turn  to  thermal  generation.  A  seven 
percent  annual  load  growth  compounds  to 
doubling  the  generating  capacity  in  a  penod 
of  eleven  vears.  Hence,  by  the  year  2000. 
generation,"  either  fossil  fueled  or  nuclear, 
will  provide  =i  to  '4  of  our  electricity.  Al- 
ready the  signs  of  trouble  from  this  source 
are  real. 

Biologists  are  researching  a  major  difficulty 
that  has  appeared  in  the  Columbia  R"<^J— 
the  warm  <fater  temperatures  that  the  fish 
are  encountering  at  the  Hanford  atoniic 
energy  plant  during  the  summer  months. 
Scientists  say  the  mighty  salmon  and  fteel- 
head  runs  may  be  doomed  unless  something 
can  be  done  about  reducing  high  water  tem- 
peratures. What  happens  when  our  genera- 
tion is  mostly  thermal?  Are  we  to  stop  atoniic 
research  andf  orego  nuclear  fueled  generation 
to  accommodate  King  Salmon? 

Because  it  deals  with  the  other  alterna- 
tive a  recent  news  release  Is  of  great  Interest, 
on  May  31.   1968.  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
announced    it    has    made    a    ^^i"''^^^' 
through  in  solving  the  senous  problem  of 
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getting  little  flsh  downstream  through  hy- 
droelectric generators,  aiglneera  long  ago 
solved  most  of  the  problems  of  getting  adult 
salmon  and  other  migrating  flsh  upstream 
over  dams  to  spawn.  But  for  years  the  prob- 
lem of  getting  the  flngetllngs  back  to  the 
ocean  without  losing  a  ladge  portion  of  them 
In  generators  has  baffled  ^lentlsts. 

The  Corps  said  the  solution  Is  "so  simple 
and  foolproof  It  has  astounded  Corps  blolo- 
glsu  with  Its  overwhelming  success."  Plnger- 
Ungs  collect  in  the  gatewtUs  above  the  tur- 
bine Intake  gates.  The  trarsportatlon  system 
resulting  from  the  dlscovet'y  which  will  move 
the  flngerlings  safely  froii  the  gatewells  to 
the  river  below  the  dam  i»as  been  built  Into 
all  projects  under  constiiuctlon  In  the  dis- 
trict— John  Day,  Lower  JMonumental.  and 
Little  Goose.  It  will  also  pje  Incorporated  In 
future  projects  and  will  (enable  the  down- 
stream migrating  flngerlings  to  pass  over  the 
dams  with  minimal  lossefe. 

Idaho  Is  at  the  crossroaf .  Within  flve  years 
Idaho  must  decide  which  (direction  to  take— 
toward  achieving  high  reclamation  potential 
or  settling  for  for  the  stafus  quo. 

The  stAlces  are  high,  uie  of  Salmon  River 
water  integrated  with  retiirn  flows  from  the 
Snake  River  by  comblnktlon  storage  and 
pump  back  system  could  aouble  the  reclama- 
tion potential  of  Idaho. 

Without  Salmon  River  water,  Idaho's  rec- 
lamation win  level  off  a  .  less  than  5  mil- 
lion acres.  With  suppleme:  ital  water  from  the 
Salmon  River  In  a  fully  plumbed"  system. 
Idaho's  irrigated  acreage  <  ould  go  as  high  as 
10  million  acres. 

And  now  let  me  say  lam  proud  to  be  as- 
sociated with  George  Cro(  kham  In  the  inte- 
grated and  coordinated  "pumpback"  con- 
cept of  water  planning.  Th  i  people  who  thirst 
for  our  Idaho  water  have  earned  to  use  this 
and  other  schemes  to  hi  sband  their  water 
resources.  In  defense  of  )ur  own  water  we 
must  do  no  less.  So  bef<  re  we  decide  note 
that  there  shall  be  no  da  -ns  on  the  Salmon 
River  let  us  weigh  carefu:  ly  anr  decision. 

I  have  already  dlscusse  1  two  possibilities 
either  of  which  could  oixn  the  way  for  Nez 
Perce  Dam — flrst.  the  poi  slblUty  of  no  flsh 
due  to  decisions  that  have  already  been  made 
and  second,  the  possibility  of  a  breakthrough 
In  our  ability  to  pass  flnge  rllngs  downstream. 
Already  the  Corps  of  Engl  leers  have  exciting 
news  indicating  this  goal  is  within  striking 
distance. 

My  plea  today,  to  all  [dahoans  whether 
their  primary  interest  Is  n  clamatlon,  recrea- 
tion, power,  or  a  blend  of  xll  three,  is  simply 
this;  let  us  not  foreclose  our  options  until 
the  day  of  decision  Is  close  •  at  hand.  We  need 
time  to  develop  the  facts  i  pon  which  we  can 
make  an  intelligent  declsic  n. 

The  only  legislation  evei  introduced  in  the 
Congress  that  would  hav  s  forced  Idaho  to 
forego  its  planning  for  f  u  II  reclamation  po- 
tential is  the  Wild  Rivers  bill  which  rrould 
have  guaranteed  that  anr  ually  14' i  million 
acre-feet  In  the  Clearwatei  and  Salmon  rivers 
flow  out  of  Idaho  undlmin  shed. 

Now  if  Idaho  is  wllllr  g  to  proclaim  to 
whomever  it  n\ay  concerr  that  we  have  no 
use  for  this  14'i  million  a  ire-feet  of  water — 
that  It  is  surplus  to  our  needs — then  how 
can  we  object  if  our  covet-  ms  neighbors  take 
us  at  our  word  and  comi  and  get  it.  This 
is  more  water  than  the  b  ital  annual  runoff 
of  the  Colorado  River  and  all  of  it  originates 
in  Idaho. 

I  have  tried  desperately  to  slow  down  this 
legislation  until  we  knew  what  we  were  do- 
ing. The  Jordan  amendmc  nt  which  removes 
the  main  stem  of  the  Sali  ion  from  the  "In- 
stant" section  of  the  bill  a  nd  places  it  In  the 
"study"  section  under  a  flv  »  year  moratorium 
is  only  a  stop-gap  measi  re.  All  it  doea  is 
borrow  time  for  us  to  comj  lete  our  inventory 
of  water  needs  and  water  si  ipplles. 

I  think  you  should  knew  that  It  has  not 
been  easy  to  keep  our  options  open.  Ae 
originally  proposed  the  WllH  Rivers  bill  would 
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have  placed  an  unreasonable  burden  on 
Idaho's  reoources.  With  ^  of  one  percent 
of  the  nation's  population  Idaho  was  asked 
to  contribute  seventy  percent  of  the  mileage 
In  the  Initial  Wild  River  system. 

In  Idaho,  we  have  a  double  loyalty  in  our 
great  love  for  our  vast  forests,  mountain 
meadows,  open  ranges,  lakes,  and  streams. 
We  are  determined  to  protect  our  great  wild- 
life and  recreation  resources  and  we  are 
equally  determined  to  utilize  the  natural  re- 
sources of  these  areas  to  help  us  grow  and 
develop  fully  our  industrial  and  agricultural 
ix>tentlal.  I  believe  that  these  objectives  are 
not  incompatible. 

Lest  someone  lay  down  the  challenge  that 
recreation  is  being  shortchanged  by  keeping 
om  options  open  It  Is  well  to  keep  In  mind 
that  even  with  the  main  stem  of  the  Salmon 
excluded  from  designation  as  a  Wild  River, 
Idaho  still  contributes  fifty  jjercent  of  the 
total  mileage  In  the  Initial  Wild  Rivers  sys- 
tem— the  Selway,  Lochsa,  and  Middle  FVjrk  of 
the  Clearwater  and  the  Middle  Fork  of  the 
Salmon  constitute  this  fifty  percent.  More- 
over the  St.  Joe.  Moyle,  Priest,  and  Bruneau 
rivers  have  been  placed  under  study  thus 
proving  that  Idaho  Is  not  under-represented 
in  this  category. 

How  do  we  answer  the  charge  that  recla- 
matlonlsts  want  all  the  water  and  are  blind 
to  other  uses?  Well,  let's  look  at  the  record. 

Abovit  39,000,000  acre-feet  of  water  flows 
out  of  Idaho  each  year.  An  additional  7,000,- 
000  acre-feet  is  used  consumptively  by  Idaho 
irrigators.  This  represents  about  15^a  of  the 
total. 

The  Snake  River  upstream  from  the  Welser 
gage  Is  a  working  river  dedicating  about  40^;, 
of  its  average  flow  to  consumptive  use.  In 
contrast,  the  Columbia  River  discharges  an- 
nually about  165.000.000  acre-feet  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  after  providing  only  about  16,- 
000.000  acre-feet  for  consumptive  use  up- 
stream, which  is  nine  percent  of  the  total. 

Compare  this  with  the  overworked  and 
overcommltted  Colorado  with  an  average  an- 
nual flow  of  14.000.000  acre-feet  to  meet  ad- 
judicated rlghu  for  15,000.000  acre-feet  and 
a  treaty  commitment  to  Mexico  for  an  addi- 
tional I'j  million  acre-feet. 

Sometimes  reclamationlsts  are  charged 
with  regarding  every  river  as  an  irrigation 
ditch  or  a  potential  Irrigation  ditch  and  are 
warned  that  they  must  weigh  in  the  balance 
the  important  new  factor  of  recreation.  Prom 
the  statistics  I  have  Just  recited,  I  don't  think 
that  anyone  could  reasonably  argue  that  rec- 
reation is  being  shortchanged  In  water  re- 
sources planning  for  Idaho  or  for  the 
Columbia  Basin.  As  a  niatter  of  fact,  meas- 
ured by  actual  visitor  days,  the  man-made 
reservoirs  on  the  Colorado  such  as  Lake 
Mend  and  Lake  Powell  have  Increased  the 
recreation  use  of  that  river  by  at  least  twenty 
times. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  Is  first,  that 
most  of  Idaho's  river  mileage  Is  likely  to 
remain  In  Its  natural  state  for  such  recrea- 
tion us  free-flowing  streams  provide:  and, 
second,  that  man-made  reservoirs  are  more 
likely  to  enhance  than  destroy  recreation 
use.  Jackson  Lake  and  Lucky  Peak  Illustrate 
this  poin*'. 

Reclamation  planners  are  under  attack 
from  four  quarters: 

1.  Those  who  think  any  man-made  ob- 
struction In  a  free-Howlng  stream  Is  a  des- 
ecration of  a  natural  resource. 

2.  Those  outside  government  who  would 
replace  the  doctrine  of  appropriation,  upon 
which  our  western  water  rights  are  bottomed, 
with  a  nebulous  and  specious  philosophy 
Illustrated  by  this  quotation  from  a  North- 
west Public  Power  Association  newspaper  in 
February  1961  voicing  Its  rejection  of  a  Co- 
lumbia River  compact.  I  quote: 

"The  facts  of  life  show  that  certain  Indus- 
trial uses  of  water  will  support  a  dozen  Jobs 
In  industry  to  one  Job  in  irrigation  fanning. 
We  hope  that  such  a  shift  will  not  be  neces- 
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sary  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  but  we  are  be- 
ginning to  see  some  disquieting  evidence  In 
the  relative  needs  of  pulp  mills,  plastic  In- 
dustries, steel  plants,  and  others.  A  flexible, 
balanced,  reasonable  approach  appears  to  be 
called  for  In  our  region.  Let's  not  tie  our 
hands'  by  means  of  the  absolute  Irrevocable 
rights  which  this  compact  gives  to  irrigation 
against  industry." 

If  this  philosophy  were  to  prevail  It  would 
mean  that  In  a  showdown  the  headgates 
would  be  lowered  to  make  more  water  avail- 
able for  the  turbines. 

3.  Those  In  government  who  would  assert 
the  reservation  doctrine,  with  which  you  are 
all  familiar.  At  the  federal  level,  these  advo- 
cates of  federal  supremacy  form  a  solid  bar- 
rier against  the  satisfactory  resolution  of  the 
federal-state  water  rights  controversy. 

4.  And.  finally,  as  if  these  other  trouble 
makers  are  not  enough,  there  are  those  who 
covet  our  water.  I  remember  several  years 
ago  when  I  was  Governor  all  of  the  western 
states  were  invited  to  the  dedication  of  the 
great  pumping  plant  at  Grand  Coulee  which 
would  pump  water  for  the  Columbia  Basin 
project.  Each  governor  was  supposed  to  send 
or  bring  a  gallon  of  water  from  his  own  state 
to  mingle  with  the  flows  of  the  Columbia. 
All  compiled,  except  one — Arizona  sent  not 
a  gallon  but  a  pint. 

The  best  way  to  protect  our  water  Is  to 
use  it.  And  that  Is  what  we  propose  to  do. 
The  Important  thing  is  to  work  together. 
Competition  will  Increase — not  only  competi- 
tion between  the  priorities  for  water  use  but 
geographical  priorities  that  pit  the  "have 
not"  areas  against  the  "haves." 

The  time  is  near  when  no  area  of  abun- 
dance can  defend  Its  right  to  waste  water. 

In  our  planning,  time  is  of  the  essence. 
Idaho  faces  u  bright  future — what  I  would 
call  a  balanced  development  with  something 
like  ten  million  acres  of  Irrigated  land  with 
the  Industry  and  people  such  an  economy 
would  attract.  I  think  we  can  do  this  and 
more  and  still  enhance  our  recreation  poten- 
tial at  an  even  greater  rate.  Or  we  could  settle 
for  half  that  much  and  maintain  the  status 
quo  but  we  couldn't  be  very  proud  of  our 
eH'ort. 

I  repeat — the  stakes  are  high.  Recent  fig- 
ures from  the  Idaho  State  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Development  tell  the  sad  story 
that  about  65'i  of  the  graduates  from  our 
four  year  universities  are  living  outside  the 
state,  presumably  for  lack  of  opportunity  at 
home.  It  is  Inconceivable  that  they  are  leav- 
ing because  Idaho  lacks  recreational  oppor- 
tunity or  all  around  "livablllty."  Rather.  I 
suspect  that.  If  Idaho  does  not  fully  utilize 
its  great  land  and  water  potential,  we  will 
find  ourselves  the  unwilling  exporters  of 
water,  power,  and  young  people — a  combina- 
tion that  would  bring  prosperity  anywhere 
but  not  to  the  state  of  origin. 

In  planning  as  in  other  endeavors,  our 
accomplishments  will  never  be  greater  than 
our  alms.  Daniel  H.  Burnham  said  It  this 
way : 

Make  no  little  plans:  they  have  no  magic 
to  stir  men's  blood  and  probably  themselves 
will  not  be  realized.  Make  big  plans:  aim  high 
In  hope  and  work,  remembering  that  a  noble 
logical  diagram  once  recorded  will  never  die. 
but  long  after  we  are  gone  will  be  a  living 
thing,  tissertlng  Itself  with  ever  growing 
Insistency. 

[From  the  Idaho  Dally  Statesman. 

Julys,  1968) 

A  Persuasive  Case  for  Nez  Perce 

Sen.  Len  Jordan  has  stepped  into  the  nud- 

dle  of  the  irrigation  versvis  flsh  controversy 

with  an  Illuminating  speech  discussing  the 

future  of  the  Salmon  River.  His  speech  Is  an 

excellent   summary   of   the   Issues   Involved. 

The  senator  called  for  renewed  discussion 

of  a  dam  at  the  Nez  Perce  site  on  the  Snake 

River— to  catch   the   waters   of   the  Salmon 
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for  Irrigation.  His  speech  echoes  views  ex- 
pressed a  few  weeks  ago  by  George  Crook- 
ham  Jr..  chairman  of  the  Idaho  Wat«r  Re- 
source Board. 

Sporusmen  who  have  been  calling  for  Mr. 
Crookham'.s  tcnlp  should  read  the  Jordan 
speech.  He  offers  a  persuasive  argument  for 
the  necessity  of  using  Salmon  Hiver  water 
for  Irrigation.  He  also  holds  out  .some  hope 
that  salmon  runs  on  the  Salmon  River  can 
be  preserved,  even  with  a  dam  at  the  Nez 
Perce  site 

Senator  Jordan  points  out  that  without 
Salmon  Klver  water  Idaho's  Irrigation  poten- 
tial is  about  flve  million  acres.  With  Salmon 
River  water  it  could  be  as  high  as  10  million. 
He  suggests  that  it  Is  folly  to  contend,  in 
the  face  of  a  threat  of  water  diversion  to 
the  Southwest,  that  Idaho  needs  every  drop 
of  water  It  has.  while  letting  millions  of  acre 
feet  In  the  Salmon  flow  to  the  ocean. 

As  to  the  salmon  runs.  Senator  Jordan 
suggests  two  possibilities  that  would  make 
the  Nez  Perce  Dam  more  accepwble. 

First,  he  mentions  the  grim  possibility 
that  the  salmon  runs  may  be  destroyed  by 
the  10  dams  now  planned  on  the  Columbia 
and  Snake  rivers  below  the  Salmon.  With 
four  dams  constructed  there  is  already  a  loss. 
The  senator  also  suggesU  that  the  higher 
water  temperatures  created  by  nuclear  power 
generation  that  will  inevitably  develop  on 
the  Columbia  may  further  harm  the  fish. 

On  the  hopeful  side,  he  points  to  the  possi- 
bility that  ways  can  be  devised  to  permit 
flngerlings  passing  downstream  to  get 
tiirough  hvdroelectric  generators. 

Senator  Jordan  said  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers announced  a  month  ago  that  it  has 
made  a  major  breakthrough.  Features  incor- 
porated In  three  dams  under  construction — 
John  Day.  Lower  Monumental  and  Little 
Goose — permit  the  flngerlings  to  pass  over 
the  dams  with  'minimal  losses." 

The  senator  also  noted  that  only  about  15 
per  cent  of  Idaho's  water  Is  now  consumed  by 
irrigation.  Even  with  63  miles  of  the  Salmon 
River  in  slack  water  behind  a  dam  at  the 
Nez  Perce  site  there  would  be  an  abundance 
of  free  flowing  streams. 

Idaho  he  notes,  already  contributes  50  per 
cent  of  the  mileage  of  the  wild  rivers  bill 
with  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Salmon.  Middle 
Fork  of  the  Clearwater  and  the  Lochsa.  In 
addition  the  Priest,  the  Moyie,  the  St.  Joe 
and  the  Bruneau  are  to  be  studied  lor  possi- 
ble inclusion. 

A  dam  at  Nez  Perce,  he  says,  would  not 
Interfere  -with  boat  excursions  down  the 
Salmon. 

Senator  Jordan  does  not  call  for  an  im- 
mediate decision  on  Nez  Perc«,  but  asks  all 
persons  interested  in  water  txa  keep  the 
options  open.  He  suggests  that  a  decision 
should  be  made  within  flve  years. 

He  asked  that  Idahoans  interested  in  water 
for  reclamation,  recreation,  power  or  a  blend 
of  the  three  "not  foreclose  our  options  until 
the  day  of  decision  is  closer  at  hand." 

Senator  Jordan  has  presented  the  case  for 
Nez  Perce  Dam  very  effectively.  He  points 
out  that  the  question  is  whether  Idaho 
should  settle  for  half  Its  potentiaJ  irrigation 
development.  The  difference  is  about  five 
million  acres.  That  is  an  immense  iimount. 
Idaho  presently  has  only  three  miUion  acres 
under  irrigation. 

We  believe  that  Senator  Jordan  and  Mr. 
Orookham  are  right  in  calling  attention  to 
the  importance  of  the  Nez  Perce  site.  In 
fact,  from  Idaho's  standpoint  it  would  be 
lolly  to  permit  construction  of  either  the 
Appaloosa  or  the  High  Mountain  Sheep 
dams— which  would  foreclose  construction 
at  Nez  Perce. 

Presently  the  Idaho  water  Resources  Board 
is  taking  the  position  that  no  dam  should  be 
constructed  imless  Idaho  is  a  participant. 

Idaho  should  insist  on  participation  in  any 
dam.  But  the  board  should  go  further  and 
declare  its  opposition  to  dams  at  Appaloosa 
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or  Mountain  Sheep  until  further  study  can 
be  given  to  the   potential  of  Nez  Perce. 

senator  Jo. dan  warns  that  "the  time  is 
near  when  no  area  of  abundance  can  defend 
its  right  to  waste  water."  Construction  at 
Appaloosa  or  Mountain  Sheep  would  be  a 
monumental  blunder  which  later  generations 
would  find  impossible  to  understand. 

The  senator  has  performed  a  valuable 
service  bv  pu'iUng  the  Issues  in  clear  per- 
spective and  lending  his  considerable  prestige 
to  the  cause  of  foresieht  in  Idaho  water  plan- 
ning. The  state  would  be  foolish  to  Ignore  his 
advice. 

Jordan    Backs    Still    Another    Wild-Eyed 

Scheme 

(By  Bin  Hall  I 

In  1924.  a  promising  young  student  named 

Len  B.  Jordan  laced  a  linancial  crisis  at  the 

Universitv  of  Oregon. 

His  football  scholarship  had  run  out. 
Without  that  or  some  other  source  of  lunds 
he  could  not  continue  his  studies  in  graduate 
school.  But  he  had  an  idea.  Young  Jordan 
had  done  some  preliminary  research  for  a 
graduate  paper  that  involved  a  new  concept 
for  using  the  Snake  and  Columbia  rivers.  He 
hoped  to  get  funding  for  further  research 
on  the  idea  and  thus  secure  the  means  to 
stay   in  school. 

His  paper  would  deal  with  the  possibility 
of  building  a  series  of  navigation  dams  on 
the  Snake  and  Columbia,  complete  with 
locks,  that  would  permit  year-around  barge 
traffic  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  as  far  in- 
land ns  Lewiston,  Idaho. 

dismissed  the  idea 

But  those  who  controlled  the  purse  strings 

at    the  University   of   Oregon  dismissed   the 

whole    thing    as    foolishly    visionan,',    as    a 

crackpot  scheme.  ,_ 

They   said   I   was   a   wild-eyed   dreamer. 
Jordan  recalls. 

So  the  money  was  not  forthcoming.  The 
voung  man  was  forced  to  drop  out  of  school. 
"  Eventually  he  made  his  way  to  Idaho 
where  he  became,  first,  a  state  legislator, 
then  a  governor  and  now  a  U.S.  senator. 

That  graduate  paper  was  never  completed. 
But  the  last  of  the  navigation  dams  it  en- 
visioned are  now  under  construction.  The 
wild-eyed  dream  will  come  true  within  five 

vears.  .    ^ 

■  I  ofler  the  anecdote  as  a  sobering  influence 
on  those  who  might  be  Inclined  to  scoff  at 
Jordan's  endorsement  Saturday  of  another 
crackpot  scheme.  On  that  day  Jordan  sec- 
onded a  proposal  by  Idaho  Water  Resource 
Board  Chairman  George  L.  Crookham  Jr. 
Orookham  of  Caldwell  wants  to  double 
southern  Idaho's  already  massive  irrigated 
acreage  by  pumping  the  Snake  River  back- 
ward. 

MORE    OF    A    THREAT 

Although  visionary  on  the  surface,  this 
concept  is  so  broad  and.  to  some  extent,  so 
promising  that  it  may  represent  a  far  more 
durable  attempt  to  harness  the  remaining 
stretches  of  the  Snake  River  than  anything 
the  hydroelectric  champions  have  proposed. 

Those  who  are  fighting  the  power  compa- 
nies, the  public  utilities  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  keep  hydroelecuic  dams  out  of 
the  Middle  Snake  may  be  beating  a  dead 
horse.  As  each  year  passes,  it  becomes  more 
difficult  to  Justify  corrupting  the  river  sim- 
ply to  generate  more  electric  energy.  There 
are  available  alternatives  for  producing 
power— especially  nuclear  generation  which 
grows  more  promising  every  year.  If  the  bat- 
tle to  save  the  Snake  involved  only  electric 
generation,  time  would  be  on  the  side  of 
those  who  favor  a  free-flowing  stream. 

But  Crookham.  and  now  Jordan,  have  in- 
troduced a  new  element.  Their  plan  calls  for 
doubling  the  reclamation  possibilities  of 
southern  Idaho— from  the  present  potential 
of  less  than  5  million  acres,  which  can  be 
achieved  if  maximum  use  of  water  now  in 
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that  region  is  put  to  work,  to  a  i)otential  as 
high  as  10  million  acres,  which  would  Involve 
importing  water  from  north  Idaho. 

There  are  no  other  available  alternative;! 
for  that  kind  of  growth  in  southern  Idaho's 
irrigated  ivcreage.  As  the  full  5-milllon-acre 
potential  currently  possible  l.s  achieved  and 
still  more  land  is  needed,  the  pressure  for 
importation  ol  north  Idaho  water  will  in- 
crease. The  world  food  demand  grows  greater 
by  the  year,  and  usable  acres  not  now  in 
production  will  become  prime  targets  for  de- 
velopment. 

TIME    ON    THEIR    SIDE 

In  short,  time  inav  be  on  the  side  of  those 
who  would  dam  the  Middle  Snake  for  recla- 
mation purposes,  even  if  it  is  not  on  the  Mde 
of  those  who  would  build  additional  and  al- 
most obsolete  hvdroelectric  dams. 

The  heart  of  the  Crookham-Jordan  pro- 
posal calls  lor  constructing  Nez  Perce  Dam 
on  the  snake  just  below  the  mouth  ol  the 
salmon.  (Other  Middle  Snake  dam  proposals 
call  for  a  dam  upstream  of  the  Salmon 
thereby  forfeiting  the  waters  of  that  tribu- 
tary.) "'nie  Crookham-Jordan  proposal  de- 
pends on  collecting  the  waters  of  both 
streams.  The  vl.slonary  part  is  getting  It  back 
to  southern  Idaho.  ^ 

They  urge  pumpback  storage.  To  oversim- 
plify, pumpback  storage  involves  using  sur- 
plus electric  energy  generated  by  hydroelec- 
tric dams  during  low-demarid  night  hours  to 
pump  water  from  below  a  dam  back  into  ihe 
pool  above  the  dam  from  which  it  came.  In 
theorv,  the  water  could  be  pumped  back  up- 
stream from  one  pool  to  the  other  until  it 
had  reached  southern  Idaho.  And.  of  course, 
the  abllltv  to  run  the  same  water  through  a 
dam  several  times  over  at  any  given  point  on 
the  river  would  automatically  ;unphfy  the 
use  of  a  given  year's  runoff. 

The  whole  thing  would  lie  quite  exciting. 
were  it  not  for  one  rather  frightening  possi- 
bility: When  vou  start  talking  about  erecting 
a  barrier  below  the  mouth  of  the  Salmon 
and  pumping  the  water  backward,  you  risk 
pitting  one  end  of  the  state  against  the  other 
and  on  the  most  inflammatory  subject  in 
the  West — water. 

In  effect,  this  proposal  argues  that  doubling 
southern  Idaho's  Irrigated  acreage  vrtn  do 
more  for  this  state  economlcaUy  and  other- 
wise than  the  preservation  of  salmon  and 
steelhead  runs,  much  of  which  originate  in 
the  Salmon.  And  those  fish  runs  are  caught 
up  in  both  the  livablllty  of  north  Idaho  and 
the  portion  of  its  economic  potential  which 
relies  on  tourism. 

Crookham  says  flat  out  that  the  salmon 
and  steelhead  are  expendable — that  fisher- 
men are  "fickle  "  and  win  go  Just  as  eagerly 
as  ever  after  whatever  species  replaces  the 
two  giants  of  inland  sports  fishing. 

Jordan  takes  a  slightly  different  view.  He 
says  one  of  two  developments  is  more  likely 
than  the  outright  destruction  ol  the  salmon 
and  steelhead  by  Nez  Perce  Dam  alone: 

WILL    SOLVE    ITSELF 

( 1 )  Either  the  navigation  dams  now  going 
into  place  are  going  to  kill  the  two  runs  any- 
way and  one  more  dam  won't  make  any  dif- 
ference, or  (2)  fish  biologists  now  at  work 
on  the  problem  will  develop  salmon  and  steel- 
head runs  capable  of  coping  with  any  bar- 
rier, including  Nez  Perce  Dam.  In  other  , 
words,  the  problem  will  solve  itself. 

That  is  probably  an  optimistic  view.  Sooner 
or  later  those  on  both  sides  may  have  to  re- 
turn to  the  question  of  weighing  5-million 
acres  more  of  farmland  for  southern  Idaho 
that  will  enrich  the  entire  state  against  the 
fish  resource  which  already  enriches  and  is 
enjoyed  by  the  entire  state. 

Jordan  counsels  that  Nez  Perce  Dam  and 
pumpback  storage  are  merely  something  to 
discuss  now:  no  firm  decision  will  have  to  be 
made  lor  five  or  10  years.  He  argues  lor  the 
status  quo  on  the  Middle  Snake  for  the 
present  to  avoid  icreclosing  any  options,  and 
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ac  ;ual  battle  yet, 

rtll  have  solved 

decls  ons  have  to  be 


he  pleads  not  to  begin  the 
In  the  event  the  flsh  problem 
Itself  by  the  time  hard 
made. 

However,  the  confrontation 
come,  if  not  now,  within  a 
And   you  might  as   well  knokr 
reduced  to  a  simple  argumet  t 
of  the  Salmon  offers  more  economic 
to  Idaho,  fish  may  not  have  a 
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seems  likely  to 

?ery  few  years. 

that   If   It   is 

of  which  use 

benefit 

dn  to  stand  on. 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREi  iENTATIVES 
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1968 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
seeds  of  goodwill  so  firm  y  planted  by 
President  Johnson  on  his  ( :entral  Amer- 
ican visit  wiM-yield  a  substj  intive  harvest 
in  the  future.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
President's  strong  personkl  interest  in 
Central  American  regionalism  and  his 
specific  pledge  of  the  contnued  support 
of  the  United  States  foi  the  Central 
American  integration  process  can  serve 
to  spur  the  region  into  riore  dynamic 
action. 

The  Central  American  P  esidents  have 
already  declared  they  are  keenly  aware 
of  the  need  to  act  urgen;ly  to  resolve 
the  problems  of  their  area.  They  recog- 
nize the  magnitude  of  the  :ask  to  be  ac- 
complished and  have  callnd  upon  their 
citizens  to  unite  with  them  in  their  fight 
for  political  democracy,  economic  de- 
velopment and  social  justic  e. 

The  President's  strong  support  of  El 
Salvador's  test  project  on  a  nationwide 
educational  system  received  much  sym- 
pathetic interest  and  atteition.  He  was 
much  impressed  by  a  mpck  classroom 
demonstration  of  the  planned  system 
and  his  subsequent  eloquelit  congratula- 
tions to  El  Salvador  for  Pioneering  the 
first  planned  nationwide  educational  TV 
in  the  world  were  well  anti  enthusiasti- 
cally received.  j 

The  visit  has  done  mucq  for  the  cause 
of  Central  American  regioiallsm  and  in- 
tegration. The  Central  Anjerican  states- 
men recognized  the  need  f(>r  external  as- 
sistance but  almost  with  ine  voice  they 
agreed:  Social  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  area  ultimatefcr  depends  not 
on  foreign  assistance  but  Ion  their  own 
policies  and  leadership.  As  ^'resident  Tre- 
jos  of  Costa  Rica  said,  tiife  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  changing  and!  the  time  has 
come  for  the  Central  Americans  to  rec- 
ognize "We  can  really  lonly  achieve 
progress  by  ourselves."  As  President 
Sanchez  chose  to  put  it : 

I  may  not  live  to  see  the  ppUtlcal  Integra- 
tion of  Central  America  bi|t  I  take  heart 
that  tije  five  Presidents  ol  dentral  America 
have  been  all  together  unc  er  the  roof  ol 
my  house.  ' 

And  of  President  Johitson's  visit  to 
El  Salvador,  President  Sanchez  said: 

No  visitor  has  even  be*i  received  by 
Salvadorans  with  the  warmth  reserved  for 
the  President  of  the  United  1  States.  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submltl  that  we  are 
being  challenged.  We  must  recognize  the 
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new  spirit  sweeping  Central  and  South 
America.  We  must  encourage  and  aid  this 
spirit. 

The  results  of  San  Salvador  represent 
nothing  less  than  a  personal  triumph 
for  President  Johnson.  He  has  kept  faith 
with  his  lifelong  interest  in  the  destiny  of 
our  neighbors.  He  has  given  ample  proof 
to  the  Central  American  nations  of  our 
solidarity  with  them 
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VALEDICTORIAN  ADDRESS 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  12.  1968 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  too  often  inclined  to  judge  the  youth 
of  this  Nation  by  the  picture  portrayed 
by  the  communications  media,  and  too 
seldom  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
yoxmg  people  who  will  soon  lead  our 
Nation. 

Jack  Huebscher,  the  valedictorian  of 
the  Williams  Bay.  Wis.,  High  School, 
delivered  an  address  which  I  think  is 
typical  of  the  basic  thinking  and  under- 
standing of  our  youth.  I  would  like  to 
share  it  with  my  colleagues  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  dedication  and  purpose  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  graduates  of  our 
high  schools  this  past  month: 

Tonight,  It  Is  easy  for  us  to  think  that 
our  responsibilities  are  over  at  last.  The 
Idea  of  not  being  tested  and  examined  any 
more  is  appealing  and  the  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence and  having  only  ourselves  to  an- 
swer to  Is  exhilarating. 

Yes,  It  Is  easy  to  think  this  way.  but  we 
are  In  for  a  big  shock  If  we  really  believe  It. 
For  tonight,  we  begin  our  final  test;  the 
long,  constant  test  that  Is  life.  We  will  report 
for  this  exam  very  day  of  our  lives  and  will 
face  It  In  countless  situations  and  ways.  We 
will  be  tested  in  ways  not  expected  and 
times  not  desired.  The  rules  will  not  always 
be  fair  or  easy  to  understand,  but  they  wlU 
have  to  be  followed  because,  unlike  a  teach- 
er's mind,  htunan  nature  Is  not  easily 
changed. 

We  win  be  Judged  and  graded  In  many 
ways  by  many  people.  We  will  be  Judged  as 
parents  by  our  children  and  by  all  the  peo- 
ple our  children  come  In  contact  with,  we 
win  be  Judged  as  neighbors  by  those  who 
live  near  us,  we  wlU  be  Judged  as  citizens 
by  our  countrymen,  we  will  be  Judged  as 
responsible  adults  by  those  we  work  with, 
and  finally,  we  will  be  Judged  as  human 
beings  by  our  Creator. 

These  tests,  however,  are  not  new.  they 
have  been  faced  before  by  people  everywhere. 
But  there  Is  another,  far  greater  and  more 
important  challenge  that  we.  as  Americans, 
must  face. 

Por,  with  our  graduation  tonight,  we  take 
our  place  in  the  society  of  the  richest,  the 
greatest,  and  most  powerful  nation  ever 
known.  We  are  truly  the  hope  of  the  world; 
we  are  looked  to  by  free  and  honest  men 
everywhere  as  the  example  of  what  man  can 
be  when  he  is  free  and  left  to  his  own  deter- 
mination and  pride.  We  are  respected  be- 
cause we,  for  200  years,  have  built,  fought 
and  died  for  our  way  of  life.  We  have  re- 
mained free  to  chart  our  own  course,  to 
make  our  own  mistakes,  to  recover  from  and 
correct  those  mistakes,  and  have  grown,  so 
that  tonight,  despite  our  shortcoming^  our 
divisions  and  our  problems,  we  are  alone  at 
the  top  of  the  heap.  Por  this  you  can  take 
pride.    De.splte   all    the   criticisms   and   com- 


plaints we  may  have  of  the  older  generation, 
we  must  salute  you  for  this.  We.  of  all  the 
world's  youth,  have,  handed  to  us.  the  moet 
to  work  with. 

Yes.  America  Is  respected,  but  we  are  also 
challenged  and  opposed  by  those  In  the  world 
who  themselves  would  take  our  place.  They 
think  America  has  had  her  way  long  enough 
and  should  be  removed  from  her  place  In  the 
sun.  This  win  be  our  greatest  test;  we  must 
prove  that  we  are  not  ready  to  step  down, 
that  we  still  have  the  courage,  the  pride,  the 
desire,  and  the  right  to  continue  In  our  posi- 
tion of  world  leadership.  The  generations  of 
yesterday  have  given  us  this  position.  It  Is 
the  task  of  today's  generation  to  keep  It,  and, 
from  our  position  of  prominence,  to  show  the 
world  that  our  leadership  Is  needed  to  solve 
its  Ills.  This  Is  the  moot  awesome  burden  yet 
placed  upon  any  generation  of  any  people. 
As  the  greatest  nation  on  Earth  we  mtist 
answer  lor.  as  John  P.  Kennedy  said  "much 
Is  demanded  from  those  to  whom  much  is 
given." 

And  we  do  have  much  to  give.  Our  free 
enterprise  system,  our  free  schools,  freedom 
of  worship,  and  the  Idea  of  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people. 
These  are  new  Ideas,  they  haven't  been 
around  too  long  and  they  began  here.  They 
must  be  our  gift  to  the  world. 

We  have  something  else  that  la  unique, 
though,  our  population  represents  all  people 
in  ail  nations,  we  have  citizens  whose  an- 
cestors came  from  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  the 
Orient,  and  from  our  neighbor  lands  to  the 
South.  We  have  people  from  every  corner  of 
the  globe  who  retain  the  Ideas,  the  customs, 
and  most  important,  an  understanding  of 
their  former  homes.  It  Is  this  collection  of 
culture  and  knowledge  that  makes  us  best 
suited  and  able  to  lead  the  world  In  tackling 
Us  huge  and  diverse  problems. 

Our  leadership  will  be  challenged  in  many 
ways,  our  way  of  life  attacked,  our  motives 
questioned.  We  must  answer  every  challenge 
squarely  and  honestly  so  that  all  p)eopIe  may 
know  what  we  stand  for  and  that  we  will  de- 
fend those  stands.  We  mvist  be  on  guard,  for 
no  one  will  be  foolish  enough  to  confront 
us  head  on.  The  challenges  and  tests  will  be 
scatteredvand  seemingly  small.  But  we  must 
meet  everyone.  The  world  Is  smaller  now  and 
all  things  and  people  are  closely  related. 
We  no  longer  have  the  luxury  of  choosing 
our  battlegrounds.  We  must  accept  them 
all,  we  will  have  to  turn  back  every  chal- 
lenge and  threat  whether  It  comes  in  mis- 
siles near  our  shores,  at  a  divided  city  In 
Europe,  or  in  a  divided  country  in  Asia. 

This  great  challenge  cannot  be  faced  ex- 
cept by  a  strong  and  united  America.  Our 
first  Job  will  be,  as  parents,  to  raise  close- 
knit  and  strong  families,  the  kind  of  family 
that  is  sorely  needed  to  hold  our  country  to- 
gether and  provide  the  kind  of  youth  that 
win  be  able  to  take  over  from  us. 

We  must  be  the  kind  of  parents  that  will 
seek  to  give  our  chUdren  the  things  that 
really  matter.  We  must  provide  a  strong 
and  sound  moral  code:  a  code  that  we  as 
parents  must  keep  ourselves,  a  code  that 
teaches  our  children  respect  for  other  peo- 
ple, for  worldly  authority  and  for  God's  law. 

We  win  have  to  take  the  responsibility  for 
our  children's  growth  and  make  sure  that 
they  become  responsible  adults.  We  must  de- 
mand that  they  prove  their  responsibility 
and  maturity  by  their  ability  to  handle  tasks 
In  and  outside  of  the  home,  and  not  by  their 
ability  to  drive  cars  they  did  not  pay  for 
and  spend   allowances   they  did  not  earn. 

Most  Important,  we.  as  parents,  must  allow 
our  children  to  benefit  from  what  we  have 
learned,  by  taking  the  time  and  trouble  to 
explain  how  we  handled  our  problems  and 
duties.  We  must  at  times,  restrict  their  free- 
dom to  keep  them  from  making  foolish  or 
dangerous  mistakes,  we  must  do  this,  not 
to  create  carbon  copies  of  ourselves,  but  to 
develop  a  youth  that  will  draw  on  and  ua« 
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the  knowledge  of  the  past  to  face  the  prob- 
lems of  the  future. 

As  citizens  and  neighbors,  we  will  have  to 
maintain  a  strong  and  united  country.  A 
country  that  is  bound  together  by  people 
who  are  determined  to  see  it  take  the  right 
course  and  will  take  the  time  to  help  chart 
that  course.  We,  as  citizens,  will  have  to  re- 
store the  respect  for  and  participation  in  our 
system  of  government  and  laws.  We  cannot 
be  afraid  to  stand  up  for  our  ideas,  to  work 
and  strive  to  see  that  they  are  p.ccepted,  and 
to  cherish  and  uphold  them  once  they  are 
adopted.  But.  we  will  find  there  is  more  to 
citizenship  than  advancing  our  own  ideas. 
More  Important  and  much  more  difficult  will 
be  the  Job  every  citizen  has  of  backing  his 
country  whether  or  not  he  completely  agrees 
with  it.  and  of  respecting  authority  and  pub- 
lic officials  whether  or  not  we  agree  with 
what  thev  represent 

Three  limes  in  our  high  school  lives,  we 
have  seen  great  and  noble  men  cut  down  by 
people  who  did  not  agree  with  them  and  did 
not  respect  their  right  to  offer  their  ideas. 

These  three  men  had  reason  to  be  dis- 
gusted with  our  country.  They  knew  far  more 
than  we  do  what  is  wrong  with  us  and  our 
government  and  their  elTorts  to  improve 
things  were  often  frustrated.  They  could 
have  given  up  on  us  and  our  way  of  life.  But 
thev  cared  too  much  to  yive  up. 

So  must  we  love  our  country  too  much  to 
give  up.  We.  .TS  citizens.  mu.st  persevere  and 
work  to  keep  our  country's  government  great 
and  make  it  perfect.  We  must  not  quit,  as 
they  didn't  quit,  until  all  of  us  realize  that 
it  is  as  wrong  to  burn  a  draft  card,  ransack 
a  college,  and  ridicule  a  policeman  for  what 
they  represent,  as  it  is  to  kill  a  man  for  what 
he  believes  in.  and  that  our  democratic  sys- 
tem of  government  and  changing  that  gov- 
ernment imperfect  though  they  may  be.  are 
the  only  paths  that  will  lead  us  to  a  safe  and 
great  society. 

We  must  also  face  the  test  of  reconciling 
and  healing  our  national  family,  for  we  can 
not  hope  to  maintain  leadership  of  the  fam- 
ily of  nations  If  our  house  at  home  is  not 
at  peace  with  itself.  We  must  prove  to  ail 
the  world,  and  to  ourselves,  that  people  of 
all  colors,  all  creeds  and  all  ways  of  life  can 
live  and  work  with  each  other.  Today,  the 
Negro,  the  youngest  child  in  the  American 
family,  is  ready,  as  the  Irish,  the  Italian,  the 
Pole,  and  the  Jew  before  him.  to  take  his 
place  as  an  equal  member  of  our  society.  He 
has  proven  himself  ready.  He  has  shown  his 
ability  on  our  athletic  fields,  in  our  colleges 
and  businesses,  and  on  the  battlefields  of  our 
nation.  Evervwhere,  when  given  the  oppor- 
tunity and  chance  to  benefit  from  what  has 
long  been  available  to  the  rest  of  us.  he  has 
come  through.  He  has  earned  the  right  of 
lull  membership  in  the  family  as  co-worker, 
a  citizen,  a  neighbor,  and  a  friend.  It  falls 
to  us  to  wipe  away  fears  and  prejudices  of 
the  past,  to  open  our  minds  and  hearts  to  all 
men.  and  remove  color,  as  we  have  removed 
religion  and  nationality.  Irom  the  list  of  re- 
quirements for  a  first  class  American. 

These  are  the  tests  we  will  face.  These  are 
the  things  we  must  do.  No  graduates  of  any 
generation  before  have  had  so  Immense  a 
task.  The  Job  is  so  big  and  new  that  it  can- 
not be  done  perfectly.  But  we  mtist  and  can 
finish  much  of  It. 

The  Job  will  be  hard,  painfully  hard.  It  will 
be  hard  to  make  a  marriage  work;  it  will  be 
easier  to  give  up  at  the  first  big  problem  and 
run  to  a  divorce  court. 

It  win  be  h.ard  to  raise  our  children  prop- 
erly, to  take  the  time  from  work  and  pleas- 
ure to  do  all  the  things  parents  must  do.  It 
will  be  easier  to  let  them  grow  up  on  their 
own  and  to  say  that  independence  is  good 
for  them. 

It  will  be  hard  to  be  the  first  in  town  to 
sell  to  a  Negro  or  to  accept  him  as  a  neigh- 
bor. It  will  be  easier  to  keep  the  neighbor- 
hood "safe"  or  to  say  that  he  must  look  to 
his  own  for  friendship  and  acceptance. 
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It  win  be  hard  to  stand  up.  speak,  and  par- 
ticipate so  that  our  government  will  do  what 
is  right.  It  will  be  easier  to  sit  back,  let 
George  do  it.  and  then  condemn  unfavorable 
results  or  actions  as  the  rotten  fruits  of  a 
"crooked  political  system  and  dishonest  poli- 
ticians." 

It  will  be  hard  for  us  Americans  to  move 
ahead  and  to  answer  the  constant  challenge 
of  our  will  to  be  the  best.  It  will  be  easy  to 
relax,  sit  back  and  enjoy  our  treasures  and 
let  the  rest  of  the  world  solve  its  own  prob- 
lems, it  will  be  easy  to  do  these  things  but 
we    cannot,    in    good    conscience,    toke    that 

course. 

The  world  needs  leadership;  we  must  pro- 
vide it.  . 

Some  of  its  people  are   hungry;    we  must 

feed  them. 

Some  of  its  children  are  ignorant;  we  must 
educate  them. 

Tlie  world  is  plagued  with  diseases;  we 
must  cure  them. 

The  world's  poor  are  homeless;  we  must 
house  them. 

Some  of  the  world's  people  are  enslaved; 
we  must  free  them. 

The  world  needs  help  in  countless  other 
wavs;  and  we  must  give  It. 

In  this  next  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Life  our 
generation  and  our  country  have  the  great- 
est role  to  plav.  But  we  are  more  than  char- 
acters in  this  book,  we  are  also  Its  authors, 
and  how  well  we  write,  how  well  we  face  our 
responvihilities.  how  well  we  maintain  our  na- 
tion's superiority,  how  often  we  choose  the 
more  cUfficult.  but  more  honorable  course  will 
determine  how  we  shall  deserve  to  be  graded 
in  this  test  of  life  by  our  children,  by  the 
people  of  the  world,  .and  by  our  God. 


A      POLITICKER-    FOR    THE    LORD 

HON.  BASIL  L  WHITENER 

(jK    north    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  12.  1968 
Mr.  WHITENER.  Mf.  Speaker,  on 
July  8,  1968.  the  ivforganton.  N.C., 
News-Herald  carried  a  special  feature 
story  on  Rev.  J.  Max  Brandon.  The  story 
is  of  ereat  interest  to  the  thousands  of 
friends  of  this  great  Methodist  minis- 
t6r. 

I  have  a  special  interest  in  the  story 
because  of  my  long  friendship  with  Rev- 
erend Brandon  and  his  family.  During 
my  college  days  I  had  the  privilege  of 
rooming  with  the  late  Reverend  J.  Max 
Brandon,  Jr.,  and  through  him  I  devel- 
oped a  great  affection  for  the  entire 
Brandon  family. 

Too  seldom  do  we  take  note  of  the 
service   of   clergymen   such   as  J.   Max 
Brandon.  He  is  one  of  the  great  serv- 
ants of  mankind.  I  am  happy  to  pay 
tribute  to  him  by  placing  the  news  story 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
METHODIST    Minister    Retufns   to    Morgan- 
ton   FOR   Retirement 
(By   Geneva   Hicrgesell) 
Have  you  ever  heard  the  Rev.  J.  Max  Bran- 
don   preach?"   asked    Benny   Orders    as    the 
film  for  pictures  with  this  story  were  turned 
in  at  The  News-Herald's  dark  room  in  Mor- 
ganton. 

The   answer  was  no. 

Benny  said,  "Well,  when  he  preaches,  he 
preaches." 

And  that  Just  about  sums  up  the  life  of 
this    retired    Methodist    minister,    for   when 
he  does  anything,  he  does  It. 
Not  too  long  ago  The  News-Herald  ran  a 
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story  about  the  Rev.  Donald  Smith  of  Drexel, 
saying  that  he  had  set  a  record  In  marrying 
off  members  of  his  own  family  and  asked  If 
any  other  minister  could  top  his  record. 

Friends  of  Brandon,  and  they  seem  to  be 
legion,  called  to  tell  about  him. 

It  seems  that  the  man  who  preached  in 
the  Morganton  Circuit  years  ago  then  re- 
turned to  the  heart  of  Burke  lor  his  retire- 
ment days,  has  been  setting  records  all  his 

life.  ,    . 

Let's  begin  with  his  decision  to  go  into 
the  ministry. 

He  was  thirtv-two  years  old  at  the  time. 
He  was  a  married  man  with  four  children 
and  he  was  a  .successful  boiler  maker  with 
vhe  southern  Railway's  outfit  in  Spencer, 
the  small  town  that  squats  on  the  outskirts 
of  Salisbury. 

He  made  the  first  boiler  that  was  made  at 
Spencer  and  converted  Into  Southern  Rail- 

^^  Yt  was  old  number  3816  and  Brandon  lived 
to  see  it  die  but  he  didn't  attend  the 
funeral.  Ijeing  kept  away  by  other  duties, 
although  they  did  have  last  rites  lor  the 
engine  when  It  was  uiken  off  the  road.  V 
When  Brandon  decided  to  enter  the  min- 
istry lie  continued  making  boilers  at  night 
while  attending  high  school  in  the  day  time. 

He  would  go  to  work  at  11:15  pjn..  walk-,^ 
ing  a  mile  and  a  half  to  get  there,  then  he 
would  leave  work  at  7  15,  walk  home,  eat 
breakfast,  shave,  dress  for  school  and  start 
out  walking  again,  down  the  two  mile  path 
to  the  school  house,  taking  his  children 
with  him. 

His  last  class  each  day  was  a  study  period 
and  the  teachers  let  him  go  home  early  so 
he  could  go  to  bed.  but  he  was  usually  up 
again  by  six  o'clock,  eating  supper,  tending 
to  the  household  duties  of  a  father,  attend- 
ing church  services,  studying  and  then,  leav- 
ing home  in  time  to  walk  the  distance  to  the 
boiler  plant,  down  in  Spencer  by  11 :15. 

This  continued  for  two  years,  until  the 
Rev.  J.  Max  Brandon  had  finished  high 
school,  ranking  second  in  his  cl.ass. 

When  he  entered  Catawba  College  he 
stopped  making  boilers  and  became  pastor  of 
the  Yadkin  and  Rowan  Charge  in  the  West- 
ern North  Carolina  Methodist  Conference. 

He  finished  Catawba  College  in  three  and 
one-half  years,  sometimes  carrvnng  as  much 
as  twentv-five  semester  hours  at  a  time. 

He  was  graduated  with  honors,  the  words 
are  cum  laude.  and  he  was  second  in  his  col- 
lege class  Just  as  he  was  in  high  school. 

Then  came  a  long  period  of  service  for 
many  charges  in  the  Methodist  scheme  of 
tilings. 

First  he  went  to  Gold  Hill  which  used  to 
have  the  biggest  gold  mine  in  the  South.  It 
is  near  Salisbury  and  from  there  he  went  to 
Norwood. 

Next  he  went  to  Balls  Creek  Campground 
which  is  the  largest  Methodist  camp  in  the 
state,  no  matter  what  claims  other  camps 
may  make,  and  from  Balls  Creek  he  came  to 
ihe'  Morganton  Circuit  which  at  that  time 
had  seven  churches  in  it. 

There  was  Bethlehem,  Old  Zion.  ^etthel, 
Denton's  Chapel  Salem,  Mt.  Pleasant  and 
Gilboa. 

From  Morganton  he  went  to  Rock  Springs 
Campground  and  then  to  Granite  Falls  and 
then  to  Bostic  and  then  to  West  Forsyth 
Circuit. 

Then  he  went  to  Kannapolis  and  then  to 
Roberta  Church  in  Concord,  then  to  Avon- 
clale-Hennetta  and  then  to  Lowell  near  G.is- 
tonia. 

Then  came  retirement  and  the  building  of 
his  home  east  of  Morganton  on  a  road  which 
now  carries  his  name.  Brandon  Road. 

The  house  w.is  given  an  Indian  sounding 
name  that  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
first  syllable  in  each  of  the  name^  of  his  four 
children.  Max.  Naomi.  Bruce  and  Walter. 

When  thev-  moved  into  "Manabruwa"  his 
wife  told  him.  "L^t's  not  plant  a  garden,  let's 
just  have  some  fruit  trees  and  take  it  easy." 
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But  not  Brandon.  For,  whin  he  does  some- 
thing, he  does  It.  and  you  shovUd  see  the 
garden  and  the  fruit  trees  and  the  flowers, 
especially  the  UUes  which  ate  the  pride  and 
Joy  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brandon. 

One  plum  tree  has  at  l«ast  ten  wooden 
stakes  holding  up  the  frult-fciden  limbs  right 
now. 

But  to  the  ceremonial  record  set  by  this 
hale  and  hearty  outgoing,  |ex-boller  maker 
and  leader  of  men.  ( 

He  officiated  at  the  marriages  of  all  four 
of  his  children  and  of  six  cf  his  ten  grand- 
children, four  of  whom  arei  still  unmarried. 

He  baptized  nine  of  his  t»n  grandchildren 
and  this  fall  he  will  officlata  at  the  christen- 
ing of  the  ninth  of  his  nine  great-grand- 
children when  the  only  girl,  among  the  nine 
gets  home  from  Germany  |o  see  her  great- 
grandparents  for  the  first  lime. 

Of  the  ten  grandchildren,  all  are  girls  but 
one  and  of  the  nine  great-erandchlldren  In 
the  family,  all  ore  boys  butTone. 

While  In  the  ministry.  Mn  Brandon  led  his 
congregations  to  build  fourteen  chxirches  and 
educational  buildings  whl4i  were  all  paid 
for  with  thft  congregations  debt  free  when 
the  time  cane  for  htm  to  leave  the  field  and 
go  to  another  work. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brandon  haVe  been  active  In 
the  work  of  the  Masons  and  the  Orders  of  the 
Eastern  Star  for  forty- f out  years  and  they 
have  attended,  as  a  couple,  all  the  Methodist 
Conferences  held  In  this  are*  during  the  past 
forty-six  years,  with  never  an  absence. 

And  that.  too.  could  be  a  rtcord. 

So  The  News-Herald  sayB  once  again.  If 
you  know  someone  who  can  beat  this  record 
let  us  know. 

The  beating  of  the  records  Is  not  Important. 
But  the  Interesting  stories  that  are  coming 
from  the  records  are  very  important. 

But.  no  doubt,  you  will  have  to  go  far  to 
find  another  man  who  entered  the  ministry 
at  the  age  of  thirty-two  and  went  two  years 
on  less  than  three  hours  of  sleep  each  night 
while  gaining  his  high  school  education. 

And,  one  more  thing,  the  Rev.  J.  Max 
Brandon  Sr..  and  his  son.  J.  Max  Brandon  Jr., 
(now  deceased)  entered  the  Methodist  minis- 
try on  the  same  day.  j 

And  who  can  challenge  tnat? 


GUN  CONTROL 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or   NXW    YORK 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  12,  1968 

Mr.  RYAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wave  of 
public,  editorial,  and  congressional  sup- 
port for  strong  legislation  to  require  the 
licensing  of  possessors  of  firearms  as  well 
as  the  registration  of  all  weapons  is  in- 
deed encouraging.  As  the  sponsor  of  HJR. 
17879,  the  Gun  Crime  Prevention  Act  of 
1968,  which  was  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Tydings,  I  intend  to  press  for 
the  adoption  of  licensing  and  registration 
legislation  and  hope  that  H.R.  17735,  the 
bill  reported  out  by  the  Judicisiry  Com- 
mittee for  which  a  rule  hae  been  granted, 
will  be  amended  on  the  fioor  to  include 
these  provisions. 

There  is  a  widespread  fend  continuing 
demand  from  people  across  the  country 
for  action  by  Congress  to  deal  with  the 
easy  availability  of  weapons  of  death  in 
America.  I  want  to  quotfe  from  several 
editoiials  to  demonstrate!  that  the  issue 
of  effective  gtin  control  legislation  is  not 
simply  a  flash  in  the  pan  tvhich  will  sub- 
side into  apathy. 
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Are  we  a  "banana  republic"  where  every 
dispute  from  jKilltlcal  and  social,  to  family 
squabbles  Is  too  often  settled  with  a  giin? 

This  question  is  raised  in  a  July  1  edi- 
torial in  the  Atlanta  Constitution  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  gun-control  legisla- 
tion. As  this  newspaper  sees  the  realities 
of  the  situation: 

The  real  test  now  will  be  whether  citizens' 
groups  recently  organized  to  pass  gun  regis- 
tration and  owner  licensing  have  the  will  and 
the  resources  to  match  the  NRA's.  The  NRA 
and  its  allied  gun  manufacturers  are  betting 
that  they'll  win  any  lengthy  contest. 

But  this  is  a  contest  the  public  cannot 
afford  to  lose. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  that  the  public 
cannot  afford  to  lose  this  struggle. 

The  Washington  Post  of  July  7  sums 
up  the  gim-control  situation  with  these 
words: 

When  everybody  Is  at  last  .armed  against 
everybody  else,  what  kind  of  community  and 
what  kind  of  stabilization  will  America  have? 
What  Is  good  for  the  firearms  Industry  and 
the  merchants  and  their  uru-eglstered  Wash- 
ington lobby,  the  NRA.  is  by  no  means  good 
for  the  country. 

The  Chicago  Dally  News  of  July  6 
states: 

As  far  as  the  Illinois  law  goes.  It  Is  a  good 
one.  But  It  does  not  go  far  enough.  To  brUig 
guns  and  ovi'ners  under  an  effective  system  of 
control  requires  registration  of  guns  as  well 
OS  owners.  Neither  procedure,  by  Itself,  can 
do  the  Job. 

The  full  texts  of  the  editorials  follow: 
(From  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  July  1.  1968] 
Lobby  Wins  Anothek  Round 

Are  we  a  "banana  republic"  where  every 
dispute  from  p>olltlcal  and  social  to  family 
squabbles  Is  too  often  settled  with  a  gun? 
Congress  this  week  seemed  to  affirm  this 
criticism  In  banana-republic  style.  As  for 
effective  firearms  controls,  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  said  "manana." 

By  postponing  action  on  a  bill  to  require 
registering  guns  and  licensing  of  gun  owners 
until  after  July  9.  the  gun  lobbyists  have  won 
a  tactical  victory.  It  may  give  them  time  to 
launch  their  biggest  antlcontrol  effort  and 
perhaps  put  off  action  on  the  bill  until  next 
year.  Congress  is  expected  to  remain  In  ses- 
sion only  three  weeks  beyond  the  July  4  re- 
cess and  then  it's  off  on  the  campaign  trail. 
Oun  lobbyists  and  their  supporters  In  Con- 
gress are  a  resourceful  bunch,  and  It  won't 
take  very  much  maneuvering  to  delay  the  bill 
for  the  remainder  of  the  session. 

Antlcontrol  forces  feel  that  they  have  time 
on  their  side.  While  Congress  has  not  In  re- 
cent years  experienced  anything  like  the 
spontaneous  public  demand  during  the  past 
few  weeks  for  strict  domestic  arms  controls, 
such  public  pressure  will  be  difficult  to  sus- 
tain. On  the  other  hand,  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  which  Is  leading  the  antlcontrol 
campaign,  can  keep  its  pressure  and  printing 
presses  turned  on  Indefinitely. 

The  real  test  now  will  be  whether  citizens" 
groups  recently  organized  to  pass  gun  regis- 
tration and  owner  licensing  have  the  will  and 
the  resources  to  match  the  NRA's.  The  NRA 
and  its  allied  gun  manufacturers  are  betting 
that  they'll  win  any  lengthy  contest. 

But  this  Is  a  contest  the  public  cannot 
afford  to  lose.  New  FBI  statistics  show  that 
gun  murders  increased  from  6.600  in  1966  to 
7.700  last  year,  and  aggravated  assaults  and 
robberies  with  guns  Increased  from  103.000  to 
126.000  during  the  same  period. 

These  are  statistics  the  NRA  cannot  refute. 
Nor  should  the  NRA's  patently  untrue  claim 
that  the  legislation  now  postponed  would 
deny  any  responsible  person  the  right  to  own 
guns  be  allowed  to  prevail.  The  bill  should  be 
passed  this  session. 
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[Prom  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  July  6,  19681 
Statx  Gun  Law  Inadequa'H! 

Gov.  Shapiro's  prop)Osal  for  statewide  gun 
registration  deserves  the  same  bipartisan 
support  In  the  General  Assembly  that  his 
request  for  a  stop-and-frisk  law  Is  sure  to 
receive.  Both  are  essentially  crlme-fightlng 
measures. 

Senate  Republican  Leader  W.  Russell 
Arrington.  principal  sponsor  of  the  new  state 
law  requiring  the  registration  of  gun  own- 
ers—as opposed  to  the  registration  of  guns — 
contends  that  the  owner-registration  law  Is 
a  'model"  and  that  If  the  other  49  states 
were  to  follow  suit  there  would  be  no  na- 
tional gun  problem. 

We  disagree.  As  the  Illinois  law  now  stands, 
a  resident  from  any  other  state  can  buy  a 
rifle  or  shotgun  here  without  a  permit  of  any 
kind — simply  by  offering  proof  of  his  non- 
residency.  If  all  50  states  had  similar  laws, 
there  would  be  no  check  on  Interstate  traffic 
In  flreanns  other  than  handguns. 

As  far  as  the  Illinois  law  goes  It  is  a  good 
one.  But  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  To  bring 
guns  and  owners  under  an  effective  system 
of  control  requires  registration  of  guns  as 
well  as  owners.  Neither  procedure,  by  Itself, 
can  do  the  Job. 

Gov.  Shapiro  is  right  when  he  says  that 
Illinois  has  "half"  a  gun  law.  and  In  seeking 
a  state  l.iw  as  stringent  as  any  now  pending 
In  Congress.  For  there  Is  a  good  possibility 
that  if  Congress  enacts  stricter  measures  It 
win  exempt  from  federal  control  those  states 
with  statutes  that  match  or  surpass  federal 
standards. 

Arrington  was  quick  to  seize  upon  chang- 
ing circumstances — a  favorable  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision — to  try  to  revive  the  stop- 
and-frisk  bin  passed  by  the  Legislature  last 
year  and  vetoed  by  ex-Gov.  Kerner.  He  should 
be  Just  as  anxious  to  make  the  present  gun 
law  conform  to  reality  by  extending  Its  regis- 
tration provisions  to  all  firearms. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  7.  1968] 
Backlash 

In  a  Fourth  of  July  sp)eech  at  a  once-roar- 
ing gold  rush  town  In  California.  Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan  said  that  increasing  numbers  of  "law- 
abiding"  citizens  are  buying  guns  "because 
they  have  lost  faith  in  govenunent's  ability 
to  protect  them."  What  he  means  by  this,  of 
course.  Is  that  a  great  many  people  all  over 
the  country  have  followed  the  suggestion  put 
forward  by  the  National  Rifle  Association  to 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  and  use 
firearms  as  a  device  for  "community  stabiliza- 
tion.- 

Let's  not  blink  at  the  implications  of  this 
gun  buying.  It  Is  prompted,  as  the  NRA  In- 
tended it  should  be,  by  a  fear  of  riots  and 
tirban  disorder.  White  citizens  are  buying 
guns  out  of  fear  of  black  citizens:  and  black 
citizens,  of  course,  are  buying  guns  to  defend 
themselves  against  white  citizens.  That  the 
NRA  should  look  upon  this  development  with 
equanimity  Is  shocking  enough;  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should  do 
nothing  about  It  Is  simply  appalling. 

When  everybody  Is  at  last  armed  against 
everybody  else,  what  kind  of  community  and 
what  kind  of  stabilization  will  America  have? 
What  Is  good  for  the  firearms  Industry  and 
the  merchants  and  their  unregistered  Wash- 
ington lobby,  the  NRA.  Is  by  no  means  good 
for  the  country. 


URGKNCY  OP  FORGING  PRESS 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   MASSACUDSETTB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  12,  1968 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cent speech  before  i.  symposium  of  the 
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American  Society  for  Engineeiing  Edu- 
cation, the  president  of  Wyman-Gordon 
Co  ,  Woicester.  Mass.,  one  of  our  out- 
standing industrial  concerns,  Mr.  Joseph 
R.  Carter,  pave  a  pointed  warning  to  the 
Nation  concerning  the  urgent  need  now 
for  a  200.000-ton  die-forpiiiB  press.  I 
win  Insert  an  article  concerning  this  fine 
speech  in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks. 

I  have  been  greatly  concerned  about 
this  need  for  some  time  past  and  have 
made  extended  studies  of  the  matter. 

It  has  been  clear  to  me  that  this  type 
of  press  is  most  urgently  required,  if  this 
Nation  is  not  to  lose  its  leadership  in 
vital  technolo'^ical  fields,  and  that  the 
national  interest  requires  immediate  ac- 
tion. 

I  have  personally  examined  in  the  pres- 
ence of  experts  a  foreign  die-forging 
press  much  larger  than  any  this  Nation 
has.  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Interna- 
tional Air  Show  last  year. 

The  largest  pre.ss  in  the  United  States 
is  a  50.000-ton  unit  at  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
W-G  plant  in  North  Grafton,  Mass. 

This  press  was  built  .some  time  a?o  to 
meet  certain  urgent  defense  needs  which 
relate  to  the  construction  of  indispens- 
able equipment  for  our  armed  services. 
The  output  of  this  press  is  also  of  great 
benefit  and  value  in  certain  areas  of  the 
private  .sector  of  our  economy. 

If  we  do  not  have  this  press  within  a 
relatively  short  time,  we  will  be  allowing 
other  nations  to  forge  ahead  of  us  in  a 
field  where  we  definitely  require  supe- 
riority in  the  national  interest, 

I  have  urged  the  construction  of  this 
press  some  time  ago  and  the  projects  for 
It  have  been  studied  and  are  currently 
under  consideration. 

Unfortunately,  it  has  not  yet  taken 
definite  shape,  notwithstanding  the  ur- 
gency of  the  need,  and  I  suppose  that  in 
the  current  budgetary  situation  where 
austerity  is  ostensibly  the  order  of  the 
day,  there  may  be  additional  ]X)ssibIe 
reasons  for  delaying  action. 

However.  I  am  very  deeply  concerned 
about  this  matter,  and  believe  that,  if 
neglected  or  further  delayed,  it  will  put 
the  national  interest  in  jeopardy,  if  we 
do  not  move  immediately  to  construct 
this  large  press. 

At  present,  as  Mr.  Carter  points  out, 
about  75  percent  of  any  market  for  the 
proposed  large  press  would  be  controlled 
by  the  Goveinment  in  military  or  civilian 
programs,  and  there  would  be  no  doubt 
that  the  press  could  be  used  in  the  civilian 
economy  too,  as  I  have  pointed  out. 

It  is  a  fact  that  this  kind  of  an  under- 
taking is  understandably  one  which  pri- 
vate enterprise  could  not  normally 
undertake  totally  on  its  own  without 
Government  guidance  and  support. 

The  press  tliat  we  have  at  present  is 
the  product  of  such  cooperation  between 
Government  and  industi-y.  and  it  has 
worked  out  well.  But  it  is  now  time  to 
supplement  this  type  of  press,  which  is 
outmoded  by  the  new  foreign-made 
press,  and  which  will  be  further  out- 
moded, unless  this  Government  takes 
affinnative  action  now. 

It  is  not  any  question  of  saving  money 
for  the  Government,  but  it  Is  basically 
a  matter  of  scientific  and  industrial  com- 
petence to  produce  something  that  Is 
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urgently  required  to  accomplish  work 
that  must  be  undertaken  in  the  interest 
of  defen.se,  security,  and  industrial  readi- 
ness. „  ^  , 
I  propose  to  continue  my  efforts  and 
I  certainly  hope  that  with  appropriate 
leadership  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  as  well  as  in  the  Con- 
gress, everyone  concerned  will  soon  be 
persuaded,  that  this  project  is  a  national 
niust.  and  .some  way  inu.st  be  found  as 
soon  as  we  can  do  it,  to  go  forward  with 
a  suitable  program  and  a  specific  project 
for  a  new,  large  die-forging  press. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Carter  and  his  com- 
panv— which  has  already  made  excep- 
tional contributions  to  the  Government 
in  war  and  in  peace,  in  defen.se  and  in 
the  ijrivate  sector — are  entitled  to  great 
credit  for  praiseworthy  past  perform- 
ance, and  for  the  vision  and  patriotism 
he  and  his  a.s.sociates,  particularly  Mr. 
Robert  Stoddard,  have  shown  in  recog- 
nizing that  this  project  must  be  con- 
sidered and  treated  on  an  urgent  emer- 
pency  basis,  on  a  crash  basis,  if  you  will. 
In"  fact,  I  think  that  it  should  be  ac- 
complished as  .soon  as  possible  on  a 
crash  basis,  because  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  this  great  Nation  cannot  afford  to 
be  behind  in  an  area  of  this  kind  where 
time  and  technical  leadership  are  .so  vi- 
tally important. 

In  fact,  this  Nation  should  not  be  be- 
hind in  an  area  of  any  kind,  although  I 
am  afraid  that  unless  there  is  soon  more 
sophisticated  realization  of  our  competi- 
tive position  in  some  critical  areas  vis- 
a-vis the  Communist  world,  we  will  sim- 
ply be  inviting  additional  serious,  yes. 
grave  problems  for  ourselves  that  in- 
telligent, direct  action  at  this  time  could 
avert.  ^     ^ 

The  situation  regarding  this  reflects 
not  only  an  uncomprehending,  compla- 
cent, Pollyanna  attitude,  but  unbeliev- 
able unconcern  on  the  part  of  some  lead- 
ers and  people  about  crucial  problems 
tliat  have  been  allowed  to  drift,  and  that 
have  been  delayed  in  solution,  to  the 
danger,  and  in  some  circumstances,  the 
jeopardy,  of  this  coimtry. 

I  hope  that  the  building  of  this  press 
will  face  no  further  delay,  and  that  it 
will  be  put  under  way  on  a  crash  basis 
as  that  is  possible. 

Mr.  Carter  and  his  company  have  per- 
formed a  real  patriotic  service  in  bring- 
ing this  matter  so  forcibly  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  and  I  thank  and 
commend  them.  I  propose  to  continue 
my  efforts  for  this  press  and  urge  my 
colleagues  and  the  executive  department 
to  join  me  in  this  crucial  work. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
[From     the     Worcester     (Mass.)     Telegram. 

June  23.   1968] 
Wyman-Gordon  Co.  President  Urges  Con- 
struction or  200.000-ToN  Press 
Los  ANGELES. — The  construction  of  200.000- 
ton    closed    dle-forglng   presses    that    would 
reportedly  save  millions  of  doUurs  for  the  fed- 
eral   government    was    urged    yesterday    by 
Joseph  R.  Carter,  president  of  the  Wyman- 
Oordon  Co.  of  Worcester.  Mass. 

Carter  addressed  the  fifth  summer  sym- 
posium of  the  Engineering  Economy  Division, 
American  Society  for  Engineering  Education, 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
carter  said  he  believed  a  200.000-ton  press 
would  be  "truly  a  nation.il  asset"  for  military 
and  commercial  industry  in  America.  He  pro- 
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posed  that  the  unit  should  be  built  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  present  W-G  facillUes  at 
North  Grafton.  Mass. 

rhe  largest  press  In  the  United  SUtes  is  a 
50  000-ton  unit  at  the  U.S.  Au-  Force  W-G 
plant  in  North  Grafton.  Carter  siud.  Russia 
has  been  operating  a  75 .000- ton  press  for 
seven  years  and  is  reportedly  in  the  process 
of  designing  a  220.000-ton  press.  Carter  s.ud. 

A  study  lour  years  ago  showed  several  mil- 
lion dollars  could  be  saved  by  builders  of 
;.erospace  equipment  if  a  200.000-U)n  pre.ss 
were  used.  C.rtcr  added.  Another  survey  last 
ye;ir.  according  to  Carter,  showed  for^rings 
produced  in  the  W-G  plant  showed  a  savlpg 
lor  the  Air  Force  of  at  Ic.-vsi  $500  million  in 
llie  last  1.')  years. 

GOVERNMENT   CONTROL 

.'ibout  75  per  cent  of  any  markPt  fur  the 
2uo.000-lon  press  would  be  conUolled  by  the 
povernment  in  military  or  civilian  propr.ims. 
Cartrr  .=;;ild. 

Carter  believed  that  if  the  proposed  pre.ss 
l.icked  government  or  aircraft  industry  back- 
ing, aircraft  designers  would  be  reluctant  to 
commit  parts  for  producUon  until  the  pre.ss 
i.s  built  and  operating.  A  private  investment 
of  S7  million  fi>r  the  200000-ton  press  is 
■certainly  an  extremely  high  risk  decision." 
he  added. 

An  investment  for  the  press  "must  have 
guaranteed  support  by  the  government  and 
aircraft  Industry  conUolling  major  segmpnts 
of  its  market."  he  said. 


WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED  TO  WHEAT 
UNDER  SUPPLY-MANAGEMENT 
PROGRAMS 


HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  12,  1968 
Mr.  MARTIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ex- 
pected   that    the    Hou.se    v.ill    take    up 
shortly  H.R.  17126.  a  bill  to  extend  the 
1965  Agricultural  Act  for  1  year. 

Tlie  present  law  does  not  expire  for  a 
vear  and  a  half.  I  feel  that  the  next 
Picsident  and  the  new  Secretary  of  Ac- 
riculture  should  have  an  opportiuuty. 
next  year,  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  in  regard  to  the  new  farm 
program. 

I  voted  against  the  Agricultural  Act  oi 
1965  because  I  was  convinced,  as  a  Rep- 
resentative of  a  major  wheat-producing 
district,  that  this  act  would  adversely 
affect  the  interests  of  wheat  producers. 
Tlie  record  is  clear — the  1965  act  has 
been  a  failure.  The  economic  pc.silion 
of  wheat  growers  has  declined  precipi- 
tously during  the  past  3  years.  Dur- 
ing the  years  1955  to  1963  the  average 
annual  price  of  wheat  received  by  farm- 
ers varied  between  $1.69  a  bushel  and 
$2.06  a  bushel.  In  the  last  5  years  the 
price  of  wheat  has  declined  steadily  and 
in  June  1968  reached  the  lowest  level 
since  World  War  11—81.24  a  bushel. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  wheat 
situation  will.  I  believe,  be  of  interest  to 
every  Member  of  Congress  and  particu- 
larly to  Members  who  represent  v.hcat 
producers. 

Wh.at  Has  H.".ppened  to  Wheat  Under 

SVPPLY-M.ANAGEMENT    PROGRAMS? 

Supply  management  was  extended  to  wheat 
in   1964'tiirough  the  wheat  cerUficate  plan. 

The  cerUfiCiite  plan  was  first  authorized  by 
the  Food  3:id  Agriculture  Act  of  1962.  A  19C4 
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program  announced  und 
was  voted  down  In  a  1963 
dum  by  a  vote  of  638,57 
though  only  47.8  percent  qt 
ducers  voting  In  the  refere 
proposed  1964  program,  a 
I  a    this  program  was  orderfd 


this    authority 

jrotliicer  referen- 

U)    584.284     Al- 

the  wheat  pro- 

dum  favored  the 

modified   version 

into  effect   (or 


WHFAT  ACRFAGF.  YIFIO  AND 


Perioit 


1957 

I9S8 

19M 

1960 

1961 

1%7 

196J 

1964 

l%b 

1966 

1%7 

1%8 

l%9 

1957  61)  a«erafie(4  years) 

1961  63  average (3  years) 

:%4  S7  ,ivpraKe(4  years) 


Tlie    present    high   level 
tlon  Is  the  result  of  a  1966  ;* 
clslon    to   expand   production 
was  motivated  by  a  desire 
.slocks    In  order   lo  hold  dofc 
It    also    was    said    that    nd  lit 


WHFAT  UTILI/'MI 


IN   BY  VtARS  AND  AVERAG15.  fOH   i9S7  60    1961   61    A'lO   1964  h7 
(III  riiidions  at  bushels; 


MdikeliMg  year  beKixninf 


I9!)7 

1958  .. 

1959  . 
1%0  

1961  

1962  

1963 
l%4 

1965 

1966  - 

1%7   

1957  60  average  (4  years) — 

1961  63  average  (3  y-!ars) , 

1964  67  average  (4  years) 


la.i   preempted   a 
ket  for  iclieat  in 


The  sale  of  CCC  stocks 
substantial  part  of  the  ma 
some  years. 

CCC  SALES  IN  COMPARISON  WITH  Tl|f  TOTAL  UTILI/AIION 
OF  WHEAT 


Marketing      Tut.il  utilisation      CCC  sale:. 


year 
beginning  in 


1957 

195« 

1959 

1960. 

1961 

!%2 

1963 

1964 

'96.i 

i966 


(million 
bushels) 


994.0 
1.051.4 
1.  106.  / 
I.264.9 
1.327.4 
1.224.1 
1.444.6 
1.368.6 
!.598.6 
1.  123.6 


(m 


The  professing  of  tcneat 
•iiirnption  has,  in  effect,  bei 
per  bushel  to  help  pay  for 

All  cooperators  receive 
.same   percentage   of    the 
:helr  allotted  acres  regardl 
part,  or  none  of  their 
domestic  himian  food.  Tht 
leature  of  the  program  disc 
the  producers  whose  whea 
ineslic     utilization     as 
rewards  the  producers  whos 
utilization  as  domestic  fooc  . 

The   ATier'wan    uheat   pn 
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1964  and  1965  by  the  Wheat  and  Cotton 
Amendments  Act  of  1964. 

The  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 
made  minor  amendment*  to  the  certificate 
plan  and  extended  It  for  4  more  years. 

Here  i.s  what  happened : 

Production  has  risen  to  an  all-time  high. 


PROmiCTION    BY   YEARS  AND  AVIRAGIS  FOR  1957  60.  1961  63,  AND  1%1  67 


National 

Harvested 

Yi<»l{|  per  acf*» 

Production 

Hliolinent 

acreage 

(bushels) 

(million 

(million  aciesi 

(mil  wn  acres) 

oushels) 

55.  U 

13.8 

?1,8 

955,7 

55.11 

53.  u 

27,5 

1,457  4 

5V0 

51.7 

21.6 

1,117,7 

Sb.0 

51.9 

76.1 

1,354,7 

hS.U 

51.6 

23.9 

1,232,4 

55.0 

43.7 

25.0 

1.092  0 

55.1) 

45.5 

25.2 

1.146,8 

49  5 

49.8 

75  8 

1.283.4 

19.5 

49  6 

26,5 

l.3IS,6 

51.6 

19  9 

26.3 

1,311,7 

b«.? 

59,0 

2S.8 

1.524,3 

59  3 

51,6 

55.0 

50,1 

74,4 

1.221,4 

55.  U 

46,9 

24.7 

1.157,1 

54.7 

52,1 

26.1 

1.358.8 

f   wheat  produc- 

mlnlstratlve  de- 

rhls  decision 

to   Increase  CCC 

n   wheat  prices. 

lonal    supplies 


were  needed  lor  "a  hungry  world";  however, 
exports  actually  declined  In  the  1966-67  mar- 
keting year.  (See  export  column  In  the  table 
which  follows.) 

Carryover  stocks  hare  been  reduced  by  in- 
creased utilization. 


Domestic  use 


591,/ 
608.  b 
596.9 
603.4 
608.0 
580.3 
588.5 
643.6 
731.  2 
681,2 
655,  0 
6U0,  I 
592,2 
677,8 


I  I'lorls 


Total  uliliiation    Year-end  stock; 


402,3 
442.8 
S09.8 
661,5 
719,4 
643,8 
856,1 
725.0 
867,4 
742,4 
750.0 
504,1 
739,8 
771.2 


994,0 

1.051,4 
1.106,7 
1.264,9 
1.327,4 
1.224.1 
1,444.6 
1.368.6 
1.598.6 
1.423.6 
1.405.0 
1. 104.  2 
1.332.0 
1.449.0 


881.4 

1.295.1 
1,313.4 
1.411 


,322. 
1,195, 

901, 

817, 

535, 

425,0 

545,0 
1.225.3 
1.139.S 

580.6 


lion 


bus  lels) 


Percent  ol 
market 
supplied 
by  CCC 

(percent) 


115,0 
147,1) 
145,9 
,'26,  J 
.'54.  6 
r07.  S 
;41  < 
HO  i 
179,  I 
i  17  .' 


11,6 
14,0 
13,2 
17  9 
19,2 
17,0 
.'3,  7 
22,7 
?3,7 
10.3 


for  human  con- 

II  ta.red  75  cents 

the  program. 

certificates  for  the 

p  ojected   yield   of 

of  whether  all. 

prodliction  is  used  as 

s.  the  certificate 

imlnates  against 

it  has  a  high  do- 

hi^Tian     food,     and 

wheal  has  a  low 


nity  to  co^npete  for  export  markets  has  been 
restricted  by  an  International  Wheat  Trade 
Coitvention. 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  International 
Wheat  Trade  Convention,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  imposed  an  "Inverse  sub- 
sidy" (export  tax)  on  the  export  of  certain 
classes  of  wheat.  Announcement  of  the  ex- 
port tax  was  followed  by  a  decline  in  wheat 
prices. 

Closing   cash    prices  for   No.    1    hard    winter 
tvheat  {ord.  prot.)   at  Kansas  City 

June  6.   1968 »1,49-$1   51 

June    13    (International    Wheat 

Trade  Convention  ratified).-     1.42-  1.44 

June  20 1.42-  1.44 

June  27 1.37-  1,40 

July  3 1.34-  1.37 

T7ie  price  of  wheat  has  fallen  to  the  lowest 
level  in  the  postwar  period. 

JUNE    FARM   PRICES   OF   WHEAT   BY   YEARS,    1942  M 


Farm  price 
ol  wheat 
per  bushel 


June. 


i  Jiieer<'   opportu- 


1942  W.957 

1943  1,24 

1944  ,  1,43 

1945...  1  M 

1946 1,74 

1947 •       2,18 

1948 •..   .  2  11 

1949 1.86 


July  13,  1968 

JUNE  FARM  PRICES  OF  WHEAT  BY  YEARS.  1942-68— Con 


June — Continued 

1950  .  . 

1951  . . 
1952... 
1953. . . 
1954... 

1955  .. 

1956  . 
1957... 
1958... 
1959 
1960... 
1961.  . 
1962  .. 
1963 
1964... 
1965. . . 
1966... 
1967.... 
1968 


Farm  price 

ol 

wheat 

per 

bushel 

tl.91 

2.08 

2.06 

1.88 

1  91 

7.06 

1.93 

1  91 

1  7(1 

1  69 

1   72 

1.72 

1  99 

1   86 

1   4U 

1.28 

1.59 

1   49 

1  24 

Wheat  prices  /rare  dropped  from  78  per- 
cent of  parity  in  1963  to  47  percent  in  June 
1968. 

The  parity  ratio  would  be  even  lower  it  li 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  program  has 
reduced  the  adjusted  parity  base  price  ot 
wheat. 

BASF  PRICIS    PARITY  PRICES.  AND  FARM  PRICtS 
OF  WHEAT 


Adjusted 
parity         ParHy 
base         price ' 
price 


Farm 
price  I 


Farm 
price  as 
percent 
ol  pant/ 


1963  JO.  806 

1964  .         .  .805 
1965 .796 

1966  .      .773 

1967       760 

June  1968.... 744 


{2.50 
2,52 
2,56 
2,58 
2,60 
2.63 


}1.94 
1,60 
1,35 
1,55 
1,47 
1.24 


78 
63 
S3 
611 

57 
17 


■  Simple  12-month  calendar  year  average. 

Wheat  farmers  have  become  dependent  on 
government  payments  for  a  substantial  jtart 
of  their  income. 

CASH    RECEIPTS    FROM    MARKETINGS    AND   GOVfRNMINl 
PAYMENTS  TO  WHEAT  PRODUCERS  BY  YEARS 

■Dollar  amounts  in  millians| 


Percent  ol 

Cash 

Government 

Tola 

total  Irom 

receipts 

payments 

payments 
(percent) 

1960... 

M.  195, 3 

$2,195.3 

1961.. 

2.188.1 

J42.3 

2,230.4 

1  9 

1962. 

2.110,0 

253.1 

2, 363. 1 

10.7 

1963  . 

2. 143. 2 

214,5 

2.357.7 

9  1 

1964  . 

1.616.7 

438.3 

2.055.0 

21.3 

1965. 

1.631,1 

525,1 

2.156,2 

24.4 

1966... 

2.025.2 

679.0 

2, 704. 2 

25  1 

1967.... 

(') 

730.5 

0) 

(') 

>  Not  available. 

Per-bushel  returns  from  uheat—incUtding 
payments — 'lai'e  declined. 

SEASON  AVERAGE  FARM  PRICES  OF  WHEAT  AND  AVERAGE 
CERTIFICATE  PAYMENTS 


Average 

Season 

Season 

certificate 

average  price 

average 

payment 

including 

pric* 

per  unit  ol 

certificate 

production  > 

payments 

S2.04 

t2.04 

1.85 

1  85 

1.37 

JO,  32 

1  69 

1,35 

.36 

1,71 

1,63 

.50 

2  13 

1,39 

.48 

1,87 

1962 

1963 

1964. 

1965. 

1966. 

1967. 


>  The  rates  shown  here  reflect  the  lact  that  producers  do  not 
receive  certilicales  (or  all  ol  the  wheat  that  is  produced. 
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ALARMING  RISE  IN  U.S.  CRIME 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or    LLUNOlfi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday,  July  12.  1968 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  ever>-  Member  of  the  House  has  been 
concerned  and  considerably  alarmed  by 
the  rise  in  crime  In  the  United  SUtes. 
When  we  passed  the  Crime  Control  and 
Antli-lot  Act  of  a  few  weeks  ago,  much 
evidence  was  brought  forth  with  refer- 
ence to  this  matter.  There  is  hardly  a 
day  that  passes  that  the  editorial  col- 
umns of  our  newspapers  do  not  express 
concern    about    this   problem.    I    attach 
herewith  an  editorial  from  the  Cham- 
paign-Urbana,  111.,  Courier,  of  Monday, 
July  1   1968,  on  this  matter  and  especially 
as  it  applies  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 
All  of  us  are  aware  of  this  situation.  As 
a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  I  have  been  trying 
to  find  out  why  this  jump  in  the  crime 
rate  in  the  District  has  been  so  great.  It 
is  something  that  must  be  reversed  and 
it  \n-ill  take  all  the  efforts  of  the  munici- 
pal government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia  as   well   as   the   assistance   of   this 
Congress. 

Alarming  Rise  in  U.S.  Crimt 
Month  by  month,  the  national  crime  sta- 
tistlcfi  grow  more  alarming. 

Serious  crime  in  the  United  States  con- 
tinues Its  sharp  upward  trend,  recording  a  17 
per  cent  rise  nationally  for  the  first  three 
months  of  1968  as  compared  to  the  same 
period  In  1967. 

These  comparisons  are  from  figures  made 
available  last  week  through  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation's  Uniform  C*ime  Re- 

PBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  points  out 
the  ominous  fact  that  every  crime  classifica- 
tion used  in  the  national  Crime  Index  has 
showed  substantial  increases. 

Crimes  of  violence  as  a  group  recorded  an 
18  per  cent  Increase  with  murder  up  16  per 
cent,  forcible  rape  19  per  cent,  aggravated  as- 
sault 13  per  cent,  and  robbery  24  per  cent. 
Property  crimes  as  a  group  rose  16  per  cent 
with  burglary  up  15  per  cent,  auto  theft  17 
per  cent  and  larceny  $50  and  over  in  value, 
up  19  per  cent. 

According  to  the  FBI  chief,  the  large  Amer- 
ican cities  with  over  100,000  Inhabitants  ex- 
perienced an  average  increase  of  17  per  cent 
in  crime  incidence;  suburban  areas  16  per 
cent,  and  the  rural  regions,  10  per  cent. 

On  geographic  comparison  during  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year,  the  Northwestern  sector 
of  the  United  States  reported  the  large 
crime  ratio  increase— 21  per  cent;  crime  rose 
15  per  cent  In  the  North  Central  and  South- 
em  states  and  the  Western  sector  of  the 
United  States  reported  16  per  cent. 

Attention  was  called  In  the  report  to  the 
continued  sharp  Jumps  in  crimes  of  violence. 
The  FBI  director  noted  the  significant  in- 
crease in  robbery,  considered  by  many  law 
enforcement  experts  to  be  the  ■bellwether- 
of  crime. 

Nationwide,  according  to  Mr.  Hoover's  fig- 
ures, armed  robbery  where  any  weapon 
was  used  rose  26  per  cent  and  aggravated 
assault  with  a  firearm  Increased  23  per  cent 
during  the  first  three  months  of  1968,  com- 
pared with  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

The  rate  and  rise  of  crime  In  Washington, 
the  nation's  capital,  is  especially  shocking. 

Statistics  from  another  source,  on  Capitol 
Hill,  state  that  crime  has  risen  24  per  cent  in 
the  past  12  months  In  Washington,  with 
murders  up  66  7  per  cent  and  housebreaking 
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up  43,6  per  cent.  Since  the  riots  last  April, 
an  average  of  1 ,034  serious  crimes  have  been 
cormnitted  each  we^k. 

Many  reports  have  indicated  the  Wash- 
ington crime  incidence  has  seriously  affected 
business,  tourist  influx,  and  placed  thou- 
sands of  workers — especially  the  nighttime 
employed — in  Jeopardy. 

One  of  the  graphic  examples  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  situation  involves  public 
trausporiation.  Washington  city  buses  have 
been  held  up  321  t;mes  during  the  past  year. 
One  driver  was  fatally  shot  and  the  bus 
drivers'  union  threatened  a  busless  District 
of  Coltunbla  unless  more  protection  is  pro- 
\ided  for  drivers. 

Little  wonder  that  members  of  the  Con- 
gress are  being  swamped  with  mail  from  citi- 
zens the  naUon  ever  demanding  quick  ac- 
tion on  weapons  registration  and  other  gun 
control  measures. 

While  stricter  federal  and  state  laws  re- 
garding purchase,  access  to,  and  registration 
of  firearms  are  important,  these  alone  wUl 
not  effectively  curtail  the  wave  of  violent 
crime  which  has  frightened  people  and 
caused  many  deaths  and  injtiries  over  the 
nation,  along  v,-lth  other  hardships. 

Necessary  companions  of  some  restrictions 
on  firearm  ownership  are  better  law  enforce- 
ment, more  prompt  prosecution  and  trial  of 
persons  charged  wtih  crimes,  and  tougher 
penalties  imposed  on  the  convicted  by  the 
courts  within  present  legal  limits. 

As  we've  observed  before,  and  reiterate, 
grave  public  concern  must  be  translated  by 
citizens  into  public  cooperation  with  law 
enforcement  officers— willingness  to  report 
crUnes  promptly,  assist  when  necessary  in 
apprehension  of  crime  perpetrators,  and 
willingness  to  serve  as  witnesses  when  called 
to  court  to  testify. 

Only  an  aU-around  "get  tough"  public- 
supported,  court-backed  attack  on  the  cur- 
rent grave  wave  of  major  crimes  wUl  serve 
as  deterrent  counter-force. 

If  public  apathy  and  a  "let  the  other  fellow 
risk  It"  attitude  persists,  the  national  crime 
figures  will  get  no  better  fast. 
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REGISTER  AND  CONTROL  THE 
HANDGUN,  BUT  LEAVE  SHOTGUNS 
AND  RIFLES  ALONE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or   MINNiSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  12,  1968 
Mr  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  en- 
closing a  letter  from  the  commissioner 
of  the  MinnesoU  Department  of  Con- 
servation reflecting  some  additional 
views  on  the  matter  of  the  pending  gun 
control  legislation, 

Mr.  Lcirfallom  is  a  man  of  many  years 
of  experience  as  a  conservationist,  and 
as  an  administrator.  He  has  a  very  broad 
contact  with  citizens  in  our  State.  His 
letter  then,  I  believe,  deserves  my  col- 
leagues' attention: 

State  of  Minnesota,  Department 
OF  Conservation, 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  July  11, 1068. 
Hon,  John  Zwacii. 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  John:  Those  of  us  in  Conservation 
live  daily  with  the  subjects  of  hunting,  fish- 
ing, guns,  tackle,  boats,  motors,  and  all  the 
other  things  associated  vAth  the  outdoors. 

Guns  are  very  important  as  a  recreaUonal 
item  in  Minnesota.  I  suppose  that  there  are 
over  a  million  shot  guns  and  rifles  owned 
by  Minnesota  people,  carefully  handled, 
t-eaiured,  and  used  for  lawful  purposes. 


The  Idea  that  the  government  should  set 
up  expensive  bureaus  to  register  and  cata- 
log and  eventually  collect  fees  on  all  these 
guns  on  the  theory  that  this  is  going  to  dis- 
courage criminals  Is  totally  unrealistic. 

The  Administrations  idea  that  the  states 
should  be  coerced  into  such  action  by  the 
Withholding  of  Pltunan-Robertson  funds 
which  were  collected  from  sportsmen  is  ob- 
lioxious  blackmail. 

Many  people  are  concerned  that  Congress. 
In-  excess  legislation.  wUl  play  Into  the  hands 
of  subversives  and  enemies  by  ultimately 
disarming  the  nation  through  fingerprinting, 
permits,  licenses,  red  tape,  and  fees, 

I  am  not  able  to  Judge  this.  I  am.  however, 
t'.osE  to  game  managers  and  sportr.men  who 
tell  me  that  It  is  the  sportsmen's  money  and 
his  Interest  In  guns  and  hunting  that  create 
wildlife  refuges,  habitat,  and  game  for  tour- 
1-  IS.  photographers,  and  nature  lovers  to 
t  njov  as  well. 

Nor  must  v.e  omit  the  farmer  who  rai.ses 
and  feeds  our  game  and  who  manages  some 
of  his  l.md  for  habitat.  Most  f.armers  and 
their  sons  no  doubt  have  a  gun  or  two  which 
the V  take  north  for  deer  hunting  or  use  oc- 
r:isionally  for  recreation  around  the  farm. 

If  uninformed  enthusiasts  manage  to  sup- 
press guns  for  recreation,  they  will  also  sup- 
I)re,ss  the  main  motive  force  behind  the 
propogation  of  game  and  the  preservation  ol 
wildlife  areas. 

Governor  LeVander,  who  gave  early  support 
to  gun  control  legislation,  has  said  that  he 
f.vvors  strict  conUol  of  hand  guns  but  he 
believes  that  rifles  and  shot  guns  should  not 
be  curtailed.  We  agree  heartily. 

Hand  gtms  are  different.  They  do  need 
control.  They  have  a  negative  or  minimal  use 
in  the  hunting  picture  and  a  limited  use  as 
a  recreational  tool. 

Hand  guns  are  much  more  dangerous  than 
rifles  and  shot  guns  for  reasons  well  known 
to  anyone  who  uses  them. 

Hand  guns  are  easily  concealable.  e.-tsiU* 
transportable,  and  they  are  the  criminals' 
tool  for  his  trade.  They  are  easily  stolen  or 
burglarized  and  they  are  often  used  on  peo- 
ple at  time  of  fear  or  anger. 

Therefore,  we  believe  that  controls  should 
be  placed  upon  hand  guns  and  their  ammu- 
nition. 

In  all  the  hue  and  cry.  however,  I  have  not 
noted  any  evidence  that  there  is  a  connection 
between  the  registration  of  rifles  and  shot 
guns  and  the  prevention  of  crime. 

These  guns  are  not  dangerous  in  them- 
selves. ActuaUy,  in  practice,  they  are  less 
dangerous  than  cars,  water,  electricity,  and 
other  common  things. 

Therefore,  I  must  conclude  that  those  who 
Insist  on  registration,  licensing,  fingerprint- 
ing, etc.  for  rifles  and  shot  guns  are  either 
•  caught  up  in  an  unthinking  hysteria  or  they 
have  other  motives  in  mind  which  they  are 
unwilling  to  reveal. 

In  a  sense  we  in  Conservation  represent 
half  a  mUUon  or  more  gun  owners  in  Minne- 
sota, We  strongly  urge  you  to  make  a  separa- 
tion In  your  thinking,  and  in  legislaUon.  be- 
tween hand  guns  and  the  rifles-shot  guns  ol 
sportsmen,  farmers,  and  other  peace  loving 
citizens. 

Register,    restrict,    and    control    the    hand 
gun;  leave  shot  guns  and  rifles  alone. 
Sincerely, 

JaRLE    LEntFAliOM. 

Commissioner  of  Conservation. 


THE  LATE  DON  MANNING 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

(F   Nrw   jEHsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday,  July  12,  1968 
Mr.  HOWARD   Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
a  bright  star  on  the  executive  board  of 
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the    New    Jersey    Pedera  ;ion    of    Postal 

Clerks  flickered  out  when  Don  Manning, 

district  vice  president,  passed  away  at 

the    Veterans    Admlnisti  ation    hospital 

in  East  Orange,  N.J.  Mr 

employed  as  a  clerk  at  thp  Keyport  Post 

Office. 

The  New  Jersey  Feder|itlon  of  Postal 
Clerks  has  drawn  up  the 
lution  in  memory  of  Eton 

Whereas:  The  Executive  E  onrd  of  the  New 
Jersey  Federation  of  Pos  al  Clerks,  has 
learned  with  profound  regr(  t  and  sorrow  of 
the  sudden  death  on  June  7.  1968,  of  Don 
Manning,  a  state  vice  preside  it:  and 

Whereas:  Don  Manning, 
for  many  years,  served  as 
this  state  convention  until  lis  passing;  and 

Whereaa:  Through  his  mi  ny  activities  In 
the  New  Jersey  Federation.  Don  Manning, 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  Is  aor,  worked  for 

»f  Postal  Clerks 


following  reso- 
Manning: 


union  activist 
o-Chalrman   of 


the  welfare  and  betterment 
and  their  families,  therefore  ife  It 

Resolved:  That  the  New  Ji  rsey  Federation 
of  Postal  Clerks,  assembled  i  ,  convention  at 
Asbury  PacX,  New  Jersey,  Ji  ne  28-30,  1968. 
tenders  its  deep  sympathy  t  >  the  members 
of  the  family  of  Don  Manni  jg  In  their  be- 
reavement, and  be  It  further 

Resolved:  That  a  momen  of  silence  be 
recognized  at  thla  conventli  n  for  the  late 
E>on  Manning,  District  Vice  I  resident  of  the 
New  Jersey  Federation  of  Poet  J  Clerks. 


CRIME,  A  NATIONAL 


MSGRACE 


HON.  RICHARD  if.  POFF 

Of"    VIRGIN  I.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPReIeNTATIVES 

Friday,  July  12.  1968 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  mder  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  re- 
cord herewith  an  article  ai  ihored  by  our 
distinguished  colleague,  t  le  gentleman 
from  MinnesC'ta  I  Mr.  MacG  iegor  I ,  which 
appears  in  the  inaugural  is:  ue  of  the  Law 
Officer,  an  official  quarterl; 
the  International 
Associations : 


periodical  of 
Conferelice  of  Police 


Crime,  a  National  D:  scrace 
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(By  Congressman  Clark 

On  December  11,  1967,  the 
United    States,    with    fitting 
nounced  the  latest  FBI  figun 
for  the  first  9  months  of  1 
United  States  increased  16 
corresponding  period  in  1966 

Population  goes  up,  gross  n 
goes  up,  prices,  sales,  salaries 
national  debt  all  go  up  and  th 
tlon  to  feel  a  certain  inevlta 
America  at  times  seems  to  be 
bigger — if  not  always  the  bi 
and  everything. 

And  if  there  ever  was  an  e: 
ger  but  not  better,"  it  is  the 
checked  escalation  in  the  incl 
It  is  clear  that  the 
of  rule  by  law,  and  equal  J 
is  being  tested  as  never   bef 
tory  of  oiu'  country.  The  first 
1967  saw   16  percent  more 
cent  more  cases  of  larceny 
auto  thefts  and  a  whopping 
crease  in  robberies  over  the 
this  rate,  the  number  of 
tiave  more  than  doubled  in 
years.    And    the    statistics    ar 
projecting  the  dire  signlflcan 
mer's   looting,   burning,   riotii 
which  flared  in  major  urban 
out  the  country. 

We  are  confronted  with  a 
and  a  national  disgrace. 


Ji  acOregor) 

resident  of  the 

solemnity    an- 

showlng  that 

crime  in  the 
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ter — anything 
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ers,  15  per- 
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27  percent  in- 
966  record.  At 
es  alone  will 
;ss  than  three 
incapable  of 
of  last  sum- 
and  murder 
treas  through- 
national  crisis 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Our  quest  for  "liberty  and  Justice  for  all" 
threatens  to  become  "license  for  many  and 
security  for  none."  Without  even-handed  law 
enforcement,  there  can  be  no  equality  of  Jus- 
tice for  anyone.  Yet  far  too  many  have 
seemed  content  to  settle  for  less  than  equal 
Justice  and  firm  enforcement. 

We  are  all  aware  that  fear,  cynicism  and 
despair  are  the  legacies  of  our  failure  to  come 
to  grips  with  this  mounting  wave  of  lawless- 
ness. And  in  1967,  again  there  was  only  timid 
and  halting  progress  on  the  part  of  the  fed- 
eral government  to  help  provide  law  enforce- 
ment oflBcers  with  the  tools  they  so  desper- 
ately need  to  bring  this  problem  under  con- 
trol. However,  there  are  hopeful  signs  that 
In  1968,  Washington,  DC,  is  finally  prepared 
to  become  a  partner  with  the  states  In  their 
efforts  to  solve  this  immense  problem. 

I  have  been  fortunate  in  this  regard  to 
have  been  asked  to  serve  on  a  number  of 
committees  designed  to  explore  solutions  to 
those  problems  including  the  House  Repub- 
lican Task  Force  on  Crime,  the  National  Re- 
publican Coordinating  Committee  Task  Force 
on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  and  the  sub-com- 
mittees of  the  Judiciary  Committee  which 
are  responsible  for  developing  much  of  the 
crime  legislation  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  for  you  some  of 
the  major  bills  currently  before  the  Congress 
designed  to  strengthen  your  hand  In  the  per- 
formance of  your  duty. 

Certainly  the  most  significant  crime  legis- 
lation currently  before  us  Is  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice  Assistance  Act  of 
1967,  formerly  known  as  the  Safe  Streets  bill. 
It  was  a  privilege  for  me.  t>oth  in  committee 
and  during  House  debate  last  August,  to  be 
one  of  its  architects. 

The  provisions  of  this  legislation  as  adopted 
by  the  House  Include  the  following: 

State  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Planning  Agencies — The  proposed  law 
would  authorize  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  to  distribute  22.5  million  dol- 
lars uniformly  among  the  states  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  operation  of  state  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  Justice  planning 
agencies.  What  this  means  is  that  each  of  the 
50  states  will  receive  an  initial  $100,000  plus 
additional  funds  provided  on  a  per  capita 
basis  to  assist  in  carrying  out  this  essential 
planning  function.  The  legislation  would  re- 
quire that  the  members  of  the  planning 
agency  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the 
state  be  representative  of  law  enforcement 
agencies  throughout  each  state. 

Law  Enforcement  Innovations — Once  these 
state  planning  agencies  submit  plans  to  the 
Attorney  General,  he  would  be  authorized 
the  first  year  to  distribute  39  million  dollars 
among  the  states  for  the  purposes  of  develop- 
ing new  approaches  to  and  Improvements  In 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  at  all 
levels  of  state  and  local  government.  In 
addition  these  funds  could  be  used  to  acquire 
new  equipment  and  for  construction  of 
buildings  which  fulfill  a  significant  innova- 
tive function.  The  purpose  here  Is  to  stimu- 
late the  development  of  new  and  Imaginative 
approaches  to  crime  control  and  prevention. 

The  House  bill  properly  requires  that  prior- 
ity attention  be  given  to  the  truly  national 
objectives  of  detecting,  preventing,  and  con- 
trolling organized  crime  and  violent  civil 
disorders.  This  type  of  emphasis  in  my 
Judgment  Is  essential.  The  President's  Com- 
mission on  Crime  revealed  gambling,  nar- 
cotics tratficklng  and  loan  sharking  alone 
yields  organized  crime  10  billion  dollars  each 
year,  or  the  equivalent  of  $50  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  America. 

Research  and  Training — This  legislation 
authorizes  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice  to  conduct  research  and  training  pro- 
grams and  to  develop  Improved  methods  of 
law  enforcement.  Regional  Training  Insti- 
tutes would  be  establtehed  to  assist  in  the 
training  of  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
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personnel.  Again  the  Institutes  would  be  re- 
quired to  provide  programs  In  controlling 
riots  and  combatting  organized  crime. 

Two  points  need  to  be  made  concerning  the 
overall  philosophy  embodied  in  this  legisla- 
tion. First  and  most  important  the  House- 
passed  bill  continues  to  place  the  funda- 
mental responsibility  and  control  of  law  en- 
forcement in  the  hands  of  local  and  state  law 
enforcement  offlcials  and  elected  representa- 
tives. Tlie  Administration's  original  proposal 
very  unwisely  sought  a  major  departure  from 
this  tradition  by  placing  discretionary  au- 
thority in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney  General. 
He  who  pays  the  piper  must  call  the  tune, 
and  Americans  do  not  want  to  have  state  and 
local  law  enforcement  decisions  determined 
by  a  non-elected  ofllclal  In  Washington. 

Secondly,  the  Law  Enforcement  and  Crim- 
inal Justice  Assistance  Act  would  place  the 
federal  government  in  the  Job  which  it  has 
demonstrated  in  the  past  it  can  do  most 
effectively,  namely  the  collection  of  revenue 
and  the  stimulation  of  state  and  local  ac- 
tivity to  meet  specific  problems  such  as  orga- 
nized crime  and  violent  civil  disorder.  But 
the  point  Is.  we  have  been  careful  to  retain 
state  and  local  initiative  and  control  in  this 
vital  function. 

These  much  needed  legislative  reforms  were 
adopted  by  a  substantial  majority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  back  on  August  8, 
1067  and  the  bill  was  sent  to  the  Senate. 
All  of  us  interested  in  law  and  order  are 
deeply  disappointed  at  the  Senate's  failure 
to  approve  this  bill  or  any  comparable  bill  in 
committee,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent called  for  early  action  on  this  type  of 
a  proposal  over  a  year  ago  In  his  1967  State 
of  the  Union  message.  While  the  Senate 
fiddles,  the  crime  rates  continue  to  soar. 

PREVENTION    OF    JUVENILE    DELINQUENCY 

More  recently,  the  House  passed  a  related 
piece  of  Important  legislation  entitled  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1967.  which  authorized  25  million  dol- 
lars in  grants  to  states  lor  Juvenile  delin- 
quency control  programs. 

Again  we  succeeded  In  incorporating  the 
block  grant  approach  to  funding  so  as  to  re- 
tain traditional  state  and  local  Initiatives  in 
coping  with  Juvenile  offenders. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  federal  government 
to  provide  up  to  75 '"r  of  the  cost  of  state- 
approved  project  or  delinquent  youths  as 
well  as  programs  for  preventive  programs  for 
diagnosing,  treating  and  rehabilitating  serv- 
ices for  youths  in  danger  of  becoming  de- 
linquent. Funds  would  also  be  available  to 
the  states  on  a  50-50  matching  basis  to  help 
upgrade  our  inadequate  Juvenile  detention 
facilities.  Finally  the  House  again  empha- 
sized the  need  for  training  qualified  person- 
nel to  perform  these  diagnostic,  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  services. 

In  this  instance,  the  Senate  has  completed 
hearings  but  taken  no  final  action  on  this 
bill.  Again  the  continuing  delay  is  proving 
to  be  far  more  costly  than  the  dollars  care- 
fully spent  to  control  the  problem. 

ELECTRONIC    SURVEILLANCE 

Finally,  a  ntimber  of  us  in  Congress  have 
Introduced  legislation  to  outlaw  the  use  ot 
electronic  surveillance  by  private  citizens 
but  permit  its  use.  under  strict  court  au- 
thority and  supervision,  by  law  enforcement 
officers  Investigating  the  most  serious  of 
capital  and  organized  crimes.  Unfortunately, 
our  efforts  to  have  this  Idea  even  considered 
in  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  have  been 
tinsuccessful.  Reversing  the  course  of  his 
last  threo  predecessors,  the  present  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  continues  to 
oppose  the  use  of  any  such  surveillance 
techniques  except  in  those  instances  where 
he  or  the  President  determines  that  na- 
tional security  is  Involved.  Obviously,  this 
attitude  delights  those  who  profit  from  or- 
ganized crime. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  virtual  una- 
nimity   in    favor    of    such    legislation    from 
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such  diverse  Interests  as  the  United  States 
Judicial  Conference,  headed  by  Eurl  Warren, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  by 
the  1000  member  A.ssociatlon  of  Federal  in- 
vestigators, the  National  Association  of  At- 
torneys General  and  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

As  the  counsel  for  the  Association  of  Fed- 
eral Investigators  has  pointed  out.  'from  the 
experience  of  the  membership,  these  devices 
are  necessarv.  useful  and  etrective  invcbtiga- 
tive  weapons  particularly  where  organized 
crime  cases  are  concerned." 

The  Preridenfs  own  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  the  Admlni.stration  ol  Jus- 
tice Is  equally  forceful  on   this  point: 

"The  great  majority  ot  law  enlorccment 
omclals  believe  that  the  evidence  necessary 
to  bring  criminal  b.mctions  to  bear  con- 
sistently on  the  higher  echelons  of  organized 
crime  will  not  be  obt.itned  without  the  aid 
of  electronic  surveillance  ipchniqvies." 

Recent  Supreme  Court  ciecisions  give  as- 
surance that  a  carelully-drawn  bill  would 
meet  any  constitutional  test  nad  could  still 
be  an  effective  aid  in  the  vital  war  on  orga- 
nized crime.  There  is  simply  no  justification 
for  denying  this  tool  to  our  harassed  law 
enforcement  officers  and  criminal  justice 
agencies.  This  lopislation  should  be  passed 
without  further  delay.  ,  v,  ,,„ 

There  are  a  number  of  other  relevant  bills 
currently  before  the  Congress,  but  the  three 
measures  discussed  above  are  cf  major  im- 
porUince  and  are  indicative  ol  congressional 
efforts  to  provide  the  law  enforcement  officer 
with  Improved  tools  to  do  his  job.  It  is  my 
most  sincere  hope  that  this  promise  of  as- 
sistance will  soon  be  converted  Into  a  reality. 
Our  law  enforcement  officers  continue  to 
demonstrate  abundantly  their  ability,  per- 
severance and  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
equal  Justice  under  law.  Never  bclore  has 
this  nation  needed  so  urgently  to  nurture 
Just  these  qualities.  We  as  a  nation  must 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  insure  tliat 
each  law  enforcement  officer  and  criminal 
justice  Bgencv  has  the  tools  and  the  public 
confidence  needed  to  confront  and  over- 
come the  forces  of  lawlessness. 


OF  THE  PEOPLE.  BY  THE  PEOPLE. 
FOR  THE  PEOPLE 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OK    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  12.  1968 
Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  thankless  jobs  in  our  Nation 
today  is  that  of  a  policeman.  We  have 
just  recently  seen  an  example  of  this 
here  in  Washington  when  the  Black 
United  Front  approved  a  resolution  call- 
ing the  death  of  a  policeman  killed  in 
the  line  of  duty  justifiable  homicide.  A 
high  official  in  the  District  ol  Columbia 
government  supported  the  resolution 
as  did  the  city's  Democratic  Central 
Committee. 

This  month's  VFW  magazine  has  a 
very  timely  article  on  the  lot  of  the  po- 
liceman. The  article  was  written  by  the 
VFW  Commander  in  Chief  Joseph  A. 
Scerra.  I  think  Commander  Scerra  has 
underlined  the  problem  of  law  enforce- 
ment agents  throughout  the  country, 
and  I  am,  therefore,  inserting  his  article 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Of  the  People,  by  the  People, 

FOR  the  People 

(By  Joseph  A.  Scerra) 

Let's  go  "cop"  hunting.  Why  not?  It's  open 

season  on  law  enforcement  officers.  The  audi- 


ble portion  of  the  American  public  has 
turned  its  back  on  law  and  order.  Even  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  whos-^  name  is  synonymous 
with  integrity,  is  being  snapped  at  by  jackals. 
In  a  large  metropolitan  city  the  other  day. 
a  young  police  officer  was  brutally  murdered 
on  the  public  sidewalk  by  a  gang  of  crimi- 
nals A  thousand  policemen  from  a  score  of 
cities  attended  his  funeral,  but  the  only 
private  citizens  there  were  the  widows  of 
other  nuirdcrcd  officers.  "  The  People"  for 
whom  he  kejit  tiie  pe.ice.  and  gave  his  life, 
scarcelv  heeded  his  p:i?sing.  To  them  he  was 
just  a  '-Cop"  And  "Cops"  aren't  really  human 
beings.  „  , 

He  wa.';  ju.st  a  "Cop."  And  yet  the  Police 
Department  Chaplain   said   of   him: 

••//-  performed  an  ait  of  heroism  eqtial  to 
ami  mis  City  has  ever  seen.  He.  too,  had  a 
ttnarn  .  .  .  lie  had  a  iest  for  life.  He  looked 
loruard  to  advancement,  //if  t/oals  ucre  set 
lutrevicln  liigh.  He  had  ambitioti  .  .  What 
IS  lieroi'sm?  What  is  dedtcatzoii'  A  ;/oung 
olficer.  deciding  to  give  up  hm  dream  so  you 
and  I  might  have  ours." 

He  w.as  just  a  "Cop"!  He  w.is  26.  He  v. as 
.in  ex-niarine.  He  was  an  honorable,  law- 
abidina  citizen.  He  was  a  p.;triotlc  and  Uedi- 
c  .ted  public  servant.  He  w.ts  a  gent  Ameri- 
can He  w.is  also  a  Negro.  He  v  as  proud  o: 
both  hi.s  r.-ice  and  his  coun'.v  -I'loud  c-nouhU 
lu   die    f'T   liietn— and   lor   '  Thv   rvoi)lc 

Yet  none  of  that  vast  majcrity  of  silent 
•  fellow  citizens."  whose  burdens  .uid  respon- 
•iibilities  he  carried,  cared  very  niucii.  He  was 
just  a  -Cop'  to  them.  Not  a  fellow  human 
being.  Not  a  person  with  normal  feelings  of 
pain  and  pride  and  anger.  Not  a  sorrowing 
mother's  onlv  son.  Not  even  a  courageous 
and  unselfish  fellow  citizen  doing  his  duty, 
and  theirs,  to  uphold  their  law— to  preserve 
their  "government  of  laws."  No,  he  was  just  a 
•Cop."  the  -Fuz."  a  "Flatloot. "  a  'Harness 
Bull"-  a  despised  creature  apart  and  far  be- 
low their  gay  and  irresponsible  social  whirl. 

"You  will  never  respond  to  verbal  abuse." 
This  was  the  firm  admonition  of  a  Police 
Chief  to  a  graduating  class  of  39  young  po- 
licemen recently— in  a  great  city  which  has 
vacancies  for  at  least  500  more  and  a  need 
for  several  thousand. 

Why  only  39.  when  so  many  people  are 
clamoring  lor  jobs?  How  much  abuse  are  you 
willing  to  take  from  total  strangers'?  How 
much  abuse  are  vou  willing  to  take  from  any 
man?  How  much  verbal  abuse  can  you  take 
without  "responding"? 

It  is  growinfe  more  and  more  difficult  to  in- 
duce young  men  in  this  country  to  enter  the 
field  of  law  enforcement.  Why  should  they? 

Read  the  newspapers.  Listen  to  the  radio. 
Watch  television.  There  is  a  firmly  estab- 
lished group  of  newscasters  and  reporters 
who  regularly  Indoctrinate  you  with  the  an- 
ti-law-enforcement mania  of  our  times.  In 
their  subtle,  "completely  impersonal,"  but 
degenerating  way,  they  are  chipping  away  at 
the  very  foundation  of  American  democracy. 
They  routinely  suggest  and  produce  alleged 
"evidence  "  to  prove  that  policemen  represent 
no  one  but  themselves;  that  individual  ol- 
ficers  are  sadistic  in  their  treatment  of  per- 
sons accused  of  crime — who  are  always  "in- 
nocent. '  of  course,  or  "justified-  in  breaking 
the  law. 

The  "heroes"  of  these  monsters  of  the 
media  are  the  criminals— because  "society 
made  them  so."  They  are  the  "users,"  the 
•pushers,'  the  narcotics  peddlers,  the  rioters, 
the  destructive  demonstrators,  the  anarchists 
and  the  Communists.  Never  the  policeman. 
He  is  the  villain. 

It  has  been  said  over  and  over  again  that 
ours  is  a  "government  of  laws  and  not  of 
men."  Yet  no  law  is  self-operative.  Enforce- 
ment is  not  inherent  in  the  words  of  any 
statute.  Men  enact  our  l.iws.  Men  interpret 
and  apply  them.  And  men  enforce  them. 

Who  are  these  men?  They  are  policemen. 
They  are  official  representatives  of  "The 
People  "  The  trouble  with  us  today  is  that 
we  have  forgotten   who  "The  People"   are. 
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They  are  not  the  criminals.  They  are  not 
the  anti-American  demonstrators  or  the  draft 
dodgers.  They  are  not  the  destructive  and 
militant  dissenters  who  hate  all  things  Amer- 
ican Tliey  are  that  vast  and  silent  majority 
of  decent  human  beings  who  pay  pyramiding 
taxes  to  support  these  drones.  These  are  "The 
People"  for  whom  policemen  daily  risk  their 
lives  to  provide  protection  under  the  law. 

This  hard-working,  tax-paying,  law- 
abiding  majority  ?.<;  this  nation.  It  is  they  who 
have  the  greater  right  to  be  heard— and  the 
greater  duty  to  si>eak  out.  It  Is  "of  them." 
•  by  tliem  "  and  "lor  tliem"  that  this  govern- 
ment exists.  One  of  the  most  essential  func- 
tions ol  any  government  is  to  protect  decent 
citizens  irom  tiiosc  who  violate  their  laws. 

Police  olticers  are  the  official  agents  of  "The 
People"  U>  carry  out  this  purpose  of  scll- 
jjovernment  in  their  behalf.  Abuse  them  and 
vou  abuse  the  nation. 

It  is  not  alwayti  c;.sy  to  draw  a  line  of 
deinarkatlon  l>ctween  conHicling  rights.  It 
is  even  more  difficult  for  partisans  to  recog- 
nize and  h>-nor  that  line  once  it  is  drawn. 
Beyond  that,  there  are  always  persons  who 
rclusc  to  respect  either  the  line  or  the  rights. 
Thus.  U  civilization  is  to  continue  to  prog- 
ress, we  must  have  laws  and  they  must  be 
f  11  forced. 

To  accomplish  this  we  nuisi  have  a  po- 
lice force,  and  tins  police  force  makes  up 
;he  very  loundation  ol  our  government.  Upon 
their  courage  and  integrity:  upon  their  good 
judgment  and  loyalty  to  principle;  upon 
ilicir  unselfish  devotion  to  duty  rests  the 
superstructure  of  justice.  Our  form  ol  gov- 
( rnment  must  stand  or  fall  upon  the  quality 
ol  that  structure. 

When  a  )>olice  officer  seeks  lu  arrest  one 
charged  with  crime  he  is  not  acting  in  seli- 
lielense  or  lor  any  selfish  motive.  He  acts  in 
defense  of  the  State — and  the  State  ij*  The 
People.  " 

Since  the  early  attempts  of  man  to  govern 
himself  and  his  neighbors,  certain  individ- 
uals have  been  selected,  prevailed  upon  aJid 
appointed  to  assume  the  burdens  and  the 
risks  of  providing  protection  under  the  rules 
adopted  for  that  purpose  by  the  majority  of 
those  concerned.  Whether  frontier  marshals, 
county  sheriffs,  town  constables  or  city  po- 
lice, tiiey  have  alwavs  been  official  represent- 
atives of  "The  People.  '  They  have  served  no 
private  purpose.  They  have  served  "of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people.  ' 

Historicallv.  they  .are  underpaid.  Tradi- 
tionallv.  they  are  something  less  than  so- 
cially acceptable.  Officially,  they  have  been 
fair  game  for  persons  with  ulterior  motives. 
Judicially,  they  are  routinely  ridiculed,  ma- 
ligned and  insulted. 

They  go  their  quiet  way,  serving  "The 
People"'  —sometimes  In  the  d;U-k  recesses  of 
the  night:  often  in  the  nervous  tenseness  of 
the  pre-dawn  hours;  in  the  sweltering  heat 
of  tlie  dav  in  heavy  woolen  uniforms;  in  the 
rain  and  snow  of  winter,  harassed,  imposed 
upon,  slandered  and  abused  by  the  benefac- 
tors of  their  dedicated  service. 

niey  are  unfairly  criticized  by  every  dis- 
grtintled  citizen.  They  are  threatened,  in- 
sulted, l.ilsely  accused,  sued,  condemned  and 
suspended  without  pay  upon  any  man  s  al- 
legation. Every  day  and  every  night,  some- 
where in  this  nation,  a  police  officer  is  being 
cursed,  assaulted,  beaten  and  murdered. 

Their  grieving  f.-unilies  suffer  in  silence 
and  alone,  except  for  the  sympathy  extended 
by  their  fellow  officers.  None  of  them  ever 
leaves  enough  money  to  care  for  those  fami- 
lies Yet  "The  People"  sUnply  shrug  and  call 
them  "fools"  for  ever  having  entered  the 
profession. 

•Honest  and  upright  citizens"  threaten 
each  day  of  their  lives,  on  some  pretext  of 
righteous  anger,  to  "get  their  Jobs."  They  are 
invariably  presumed  to  be  at  fault  by  elected 
officials. 

Let  a  police  officer  shoot  an  escaping  or 
attacking  felon,  caught  In  an  act  of  vicious 
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depredation,  and  the  headline^  scream.  "Po- 
liceman Kills  Young  Boy." 

Let  a  police  offlcer  fall  to 
to  prevent  a  crime  and  listen 
of  the  "taxpayer." 

Let  a  police  officer  be  beatc  i 
strators  who  are  violating  thi 
wa*    good    enough    for    him    fi 
with  their  civil  rights." 

Let  a  police  officer  be  maulei 
of  death,  and  even  murdered  I 
what  private  citizen  will  come|to 
ance? 

Let   a    police   officer   be   bru 
the  process  of  preventing  a  roljjery 
lary,  arson  or  rapye  and  what 
him  sympathetic  headlines? 

On  every  hand  the  false  cl 
brutality"    is    aflame    throughc  j 
It  has  become  the  standard  1  » 
fense   in   even,'   criminal   trial 
Is    'presumed  to  be  Innocent." 
resting  officer's  character  is  r 
the  "defendant"  In  every  ecu 
vers  deliberately  and   painstak^gly 
resent   the  facts  to  blacken  t 
of  every  officer.  Judges  tolerat 
encourage  it~The  news  media 
ter"  credence  to  It.  And  "The 
tlnue   to   believe    only   "what 
the  papers."  All  of  the  brutali' 
currently    marshalled    against 
ment. 

What  difference  does  it  ma 
they    are    only    "Cops."    But 
choose  to  call  them,  this  natto 
Vive  without  them.  And  this  i 
People." 
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IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRES!  STATIVES 
Friday.  July  12.  1:  68 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Spea  cr.  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleai  ues  the  in- 
augural issue  of  the  Law  <  ifficer.  pub- 
lished quarterly  by  the  I  iternational 
Conference  of  Police  Assocfctions. 

The  objectives  of  ICPA  a 

Best  stated   in   Article   II  of 
which  declares;   "The  object 
the   Association   shall   be   to 
standardize.  sumn\arize  and   t 
factual   data   for   the  purpose 
the  professionallzatlon  of  the 
and  to  stimulate  mutual  cooper 
law  enforcement  agencies." 

The    objectives    stated    abov 
means  the  only  endeavor  of 
they  represent  only  one  of 
Ings  of  the  Association.  Amoni 
other  important  work  are  worki 
safety,  education  of  the  pvolice 
salaries,  protection  from  sland 
and   the  improvement  of  local 
ment  systems. 

It  IS  our  conteutlon  that  wli|n 
ards  of  recruiting,  training,  ai: 
the   police   services,   along   wit 
and   benefits   and   working 
advanced  to  their  proper  strata 
then,  and  only  then,  will  somefof 
tlves  be  realized. 

The  attainment  of  our  objec  i 
possible   through   the   coordln^lon 
operation  of  all  participating 
tions.  and  with  the  efforts  of 
tions  properly  channeled  throlgh 
clearing  house,  where  indlvldu  1 
be  subjugated,  and  the  wishes 
bers  win  prevail. 


the  ICPA 
ma  ly 


a  Id 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

crime.  I  commend  it  for  its  thoughtful 
consideration  of  a  difficult  problem. 

A  recent  editorial  from  the  Kansas 
City  Star  is  included  in  the  section  on 
editorials: 

How    Long   Before    Gun    Control? 

Considering  the  tragedy  of  Memphis,  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  picked  a  sadly 
appropriate  day — April  4 — to  reject  a  reason- 
able gun  control  bill. 

We  wonder  how  many  people  will  have  to 
be  killed  in  the  United  States  before  Con- 
gress i)ut,s  the  public  protection  of  sensible 
firearms  regulation  above  the  Illogical  pres- 
sure of  the  gun  lobby. 

It  win  be  argued — as  It  was  after  Dallas. 
Nov.  22.  1963 — that  the  slayer  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  could  have  obtained  a  weapon 
regardless  of  the  law. 

The  same  tired  theses  will  be  advanced : 
That  people,  not  guns,  kill  people;  that  Amer- 
icans have  a  constitutional  right  to  bear 
arms  and  that  sportsmen  would  be  vastly  In- 
convenienced for  the  sake  of  a  gesture. 

But  surely  the  time  has  come  to  reject 
these  specious  arguments  and  face  the  fact 
that  unbridled  traffic  In  weapons  and  the 
shrill  noise  of  the  lobbyists,  in  themselves, 
contribute  to  the  poisonous  atmosphere  that 
seems  to  promote  a  citizenry  bristling  with 
weapons. 

The  bill  turned  down  by  the  committee 
would  not  have  denied  sportsmen  their  rifles 
or  shotjjuns.  It  would  not  have  precluded 
weapons  of  self-defense  for  those  who  feel 
they  must  have  them. 

It  wouldn't  have  dls.irmed  the  National 
Ouard.  which  Is  what  the  constitutional  In- 
junction on  a  well-regulated  militia  really  is 
about. 

The  guardsmen  do  not  bring  their  own 
muskets  to  active  duty  any  more. 

The  bill  simply  would  have  prohibited  the 
Interstate  mall-order  sales  of  guns  to  indi- 
viduals and  over-the-counter  sales  of  pistols 
and  revolvers  to  nonresidents  of  a  state. 
That's  all.  Now  a  weaker  version  concerning 
hand-guns  has  been  approved.  But  that  Isn't 
enough. 

At  this  point  we  would  guess  that  a  great 
many  sportsmen  are  weary  of  supfwrtlng  an 
expensive  lobby  that  sets  up  phony  targets 
and  irrelevant  issues.  A  reasonable  gun  con- 
trol bill  will  hurt  no  one  who  has  any  legiti- 
mate use  for  a  gun.  And  It  might  Just  help 
move  this  nation  away  from  the  hysteria 
that  could  turn  it  into  an  armed  band  of  200 
million. 


PETE  LATZO  DIES— EX-RING 
CHAMP 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF    FENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  12.  1968 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day night.  July  7.  the  10th  Congressional 
District  lost  a  fine  man  when  death  took 
Pete  Latzo.  former  weltei^weight  cham- 
pion of  the  world. 

Here  was  a  great  champion.  He  not 
only  defeated  Mickey  Walker  for  the 
welterweight  championship,  but  stepped 
out  of  his  weight  and  alJiiost  took  the 
light-heavyweight  crown  from  Tommy 
Loughran.  More  than  that,  though,  he 
was  a  fine  man.  He  was  known  and  loved 
throughout  our  whole  area,  where  sev- 
eral of  his  surviving  relatives  still  live. 

Chic  Feldman,  the  sports  editor  of  the 
Scranton  Tribiuie,  and  certainly  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  sportswriters  in 
America,  has  written  a  splendid  story  on 
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the  death  of  Pete  Latzo.  With  your  per- 
mission. Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  append  that 
story  at  this  point  so  that  all  of  m^  col- 
leagues may  have  an  opportunity  to  meet 
once  again,  even  if  only  in  print,  the 
great  name.s  with  which  Pete  Latzo's  life 
was  studded.  You  will  find  many  of  them, 
indeed,  in  Chic  Feldman's  story. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  theScrantonTribune.  July  8.  1968 1 
Pete  Latzo   Dies — Ex-RiNC   Chamf— Former 

Welterweight  King.  65.  Fatally  Stricken 

IN    Atlantic    Citt    , 

(By  Chic  Feldman) 

Death  Sunday  night  struck  down  Pete 
Latzo.  former  world's  welterweight  champion 
and  the  most  popular  boxer  In  Scranton's 
century  of  association  with  professional  box- 
ing. Latzo.  65,  had  entered  Atlantic  City 
Hospital  on  Thursday  for  gall  bladder  surgery 
following  recurrence  of  an  illness  which  seri- 
ously disturbed  him  In  1936. 

The  only  one  of  the  city's  four  fistic  kings 
to  win  his  title  at  home.  Latzo  conquered 
4-1  favorite  Mickey  Walker  at  Watres  Armory 
on  May  20.  1926. 

The  Latzo-Walker  10-rounder  drew  the 
blBgest  gathering  of  fight  fans,  approximately 
9.000.  and  the  largest  gate,  nearly  $85,000. 
in  the  history  of  the  anthracite  region.  Not 
even  Pete's  subsequent  challenge  for  Tommy 
Loughran's  light-heavyweight  crown,  at 
WUkes-Barre.  could  compare  with  the  Scran- 
ton success  which  lured  celebrities  from 
throughout  the  nation,  as  well  as  scores  of 
noted  writers  headed  by  Damon  Runyon. 

The  Walker  and  Loughran  engagements 
furnish  a  vague  idea  of  the  kind  of  competi- 
tion Latzo's  greatness  enabled  him  to  meet. 
He  faced  eight  champions  during  a  16  year 
career  encompassing  at  least  150  bouts. 

Other  famed  names  which  appear  on  Lat- 
zo's brilliant  record  are  James  J.  Braddock. 
Maxie  Rosenbloom,  Tiger  Flowers.  Jimmy 
Slattery.  Ted  Yarosz  and  Joe  Dundee,  who 
relieved  Pete  of  the  welter  title  In  a  disputed 
bout  at  New  York  on  June  3.  1927. 

Pete  who  had  as  an  Inspiration  his  older 
brother,  Steve,  who  also  met  the  foremost 
ringsters  of  Ills  time,  was  born  In  Coleraine, 
a  suburb  of  Hazleton  located  In  Beaver  Mead- 
ows, on  Aug.  1.  1902.  and  was  17  when  he 
climbed  Into  a  ring  for  the  first  time.  The 
scene  was  Olyphant.  and  to  avoid  any  family 
objections.  Pete  borrowed  the  name  of 
"Young  Clancy." 

The  Latzo  family  had  moved  to  Taylor  in 
1913.  shortly  after  the  death  of  Pete's  father 
Michael.  The  widow.  Suzanne,  conducted  a 
tavern,  and  although  Steve  had  already 
launched  his  professional  career  (amateur 
boxers  were  virtually  unknown  then)  there 
was  no  indication  that  three  of  the  brothers 
would  also  become  leather  pushers. 

They  were  Pete,  Mike,  who  later  managed 
him.  and  Joe. 

None  ever  had  the  Instant  appeal  of  Pete 
who  by  his  18th  birthday  was  a  veteran  of 
more  than  a  dozen  bouts,  all  victorious,  and 
headed  for  the  greatness  which  evaded  Steve 
despite  his  reputation  as  a  "better  puncher.  " 

"Pete  was  born  to  fight  and  be  a  cham- 
pion." Steve  declared  before  his  death  foxir 
years  ago.   No  truer  epitaph  Is  possible. 

Long  before  he  was  19  Pete  was  a  main- 
eventer,  packing  Town  Hall  and  elsewhere. 
Two  spectacular  triumphs  helped  catapult 
him    to   unprecedented    regional   fame. 

The  first  was  a  three-round  knockout  of 
Providence  stylist  Mickey  Malloy  who  had 
gained  considerable  prestige  In  New  'Vork 
and,  like  many  of  Pete's  early  foes,  was  con- 
sidered a  "sure  thing"  to  beat  Latzo. 

Next  came  Joe  O'Neill,  the  Idol  of  Peters- 
burg, who  was  supposed  to  have  too  much 
experience  for  Latzo.  Pete's  determination 
and  relentless  attack  overcame  any  disad- 
vantage and  he  won  handily  in  10  rounds. 
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At   the   pLe    he   was   traveling.    Pet.   was  Because  of  the  unexpected  finish  of  Lat^^     J.^^^  JZrl'l^aTJ^^^.oUr^'^oT^l 

Boon  to  run  out  of  local  opposition  and  the      '^^^^V°;i"^;.,^^'f  ,P  H.   rLt   he?e   ^eV-      the.r^ba   ot^^irectly  for  Prfsident  and  Vice 

rg'kn^l'Jl-rkfnoToTtll^^r^riSe^-By  ^^^^^^^^^   -->-  -— ^ 

1922    short  of  his  20th  natal  day.  he  was  In  to  announce  details  later  in  the  day^ 

the  company  of  Dave  Shade.  Eddie  Shevlln.  Besides  his  widow  and  daughter    Pete    is  Yes   ^^----y »* 

Frankie   Schoell.   Sailor  Friedman   and   BiUy  survived  by  three  brothers.  Dr.  John  Latzo  No l^' * 

w;ils  to  mention  a  few.  of    Wilmington     Del.,    Mike,    and    Joe.    Alos  No  opimon 2.6 

Shade,  a  Callfornian.  was  to  knock  out  two  sisters.  Mrs.  Anna  Kuchek  ana  mts.  ^^^^  overwhelming  vote  indicates  the  con- 
BufTalo  wonder  boy  Slattery.  He  found  Latzo  Mary  Leach,  both  of  .Scranton.  ^^^^  ^^  citizens  over  the  posslbUity  that  our 
a  tartar.  Shevlln.  a  Bostonian.  had  an  inter-  ^^^^  President  could  well  be  chosen  by  the 
national  reputation  It  didn't  bother  Pete.  ^^_^^^^^^—  House  of  Representatives  where  each  slate 
Schoell  was  clever  and  elusive  He  troubled  ^^,,|i  j^^^.p  (,„g  yote  regardless  of  the  number 
Latzo  but  never  disheartened  him  Friedman  pp^p,  p  ^-.p  THE  '^3D  DISTRICT  OF  of  Congressmen.  Under  present  procedure,  if 
had  caused  immortal  Benny  Leonard  to  ^^'^'T^tt,.^  .. .  ^j-, »  "f^fj  IMPORTANT  no  candidate  receives  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
spend  a  miserable  evening  Latzo  took  him  In  ^^iltlfJ^^lY,  ivAV^  i.vir-^niri  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  situation  will  prevail, 
stride,  in  a  tremendous  Philadelphia  upset.  ISSUEb  Ut  lUUAX  Also,  under  our  system,  a  Presidential  elector 
Wells,  a  Britisher,  was  European  champion.  ^..^^  ignore  the  popular  will  and  fail  to  sup- 
Pete  beat  him  several  times.                                           ttrwi      »i  rrrx    \V      rrkUWCHlM  Port  in  the  Electoral  College  a  candldau>  to 

When  Pete  bested  Paul  Doyle  In  Boston;  HUW.    ALbtK  I     VY.   „UniiJUl^  whom  he  mav  be  pledged.  You  can  e.xpect  a 

thrice    defeated    Walker's    fellow    townsman  ^^^.  iennsvlvania  constitutional   amendment   to  correct  these 

and    acknowledged    "uncrowned    champion"  ,„  .t.„,,  „^„c:t;.  np  rfprfsfntatIVES  defects  before  too  long.  The  results  on  this 

George     Ward     five    times,    and    won     from  m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVtb  ^^^^^^j,    ,„    t^e    lOth    District    of    Virginia 

Johnnv    Nichols,    highly-touted    Mid    West-  Friday,  July  12,  1968  (Brovhill.  R.)  — 81.2'';  yes. 

erner  in  old  Madison  Square  Garden  it  be-  T,-.«M<3r.M   r.f   Pf>nn<=vlvania     Mr  »    Do  you  favor  lowering  the  voting  age  to 

came  inevitiible  that  he  and  newly  coronated  Mr.    JOHNSON   of   Pennsylvania,    ivi i .      ^^^ 

Walker  must  clash.  Speaker,  each  year  it  is  my  custom  to  percnit 

The  older  minds  sought  to  persuade  Pete     ^r^^Q  ^  poll  of  the  citizens  of  my  district  ^  ^  _  ^g 

to  wait.  He  had  a  special  reason  for  desiring     concerning  the  important  issues  of  the  -     -"        -"        ■  '""  5^ 

immediate  warfare  with  Walker.  "The  Toy  j  completed  tallying  the     ^^    oninion  .'.I'.'-'- 1 

Bulldog"  had  knocked  out  elder  brother  Steve     aay  _  1      ^  prepared  the  following     ^°  "'"'"°" 

and  Pete  wanted  revenge.  Thus  six  months      'e^"'\S  ana  ''^^^J^l  .       question-  Recently  the  President  sent  a  message  to 

before  Pete's  21st  birthday  he  faced  Walker      report   and   comments   on   tne   question        ^^^^^^^^  ^_^^^^^^  ^^^  voting  by  those  18  years 
in    a    12-round    no    decision    encounter    at     naire:  (,f  p^^   Some  states  have  already  lowered  the 

Newark.  dear    Folks    in    the    23d    Congressional     voting  age:  Georgia  and  Kentucky— age  18; 

Walker  had  the  best  of  it,  but  Pete  always  djstrict:  Recently  I  mailed  my  annual  Alaska,  age  19;  Hawaii,  age  20.  The  U.S.  De- 
remembered  why.  For  three  years  he  pa-  Questionnaire  to  lill  homes  in  the  District,  parvment  of  Conimerce  recently  Issued  a  vot- 
tiently  awaited  the  opportunity  he  previously  .^^^^  j,^  accordance  with  my  usual  custom  I  ,|,g  report.  It  points  out  that  this  fall  there 
couldn't  delay.  When,  at  last,  they  were  re-  , ^^  devoting  a  "Newsletter"  to  a  report  on  ^^.,ii  j^e  118  miUion  persons  of  voting  age;  6 
matched,  for  Walker's  crown,  here.  Pete  not  ^^j^^  results  of  the  poll,  together  with  com-  million  more  than  in  1964:  11 '2  million  elig- 
only  preser\'ed  his  reputation  of  never  losing      m^n-^g  on  the  same,  as  follows:  ible  to  vote  for  President  for  the  first  time, 

to  a  foe  a  second  time,  but  won  with  amaz-  j   nj-,.jg  .^.^j.  j,j  Vietnam:  The  voting  record  of  young  people  is  not  the 

ing  ease.  Do  you  favor:  Percent     best.  In  the  1966  election,  only  31.2' ;  of  those 

Greatness    In    many    ways   ciune    to   Latzo  continuing  our  present  course 5.0      eligible  to  vote  between  the  ages  of  18  to  24 

thereafter,  but  nothing  compared  with  that  Mounting  a  strategically  sound  effort  voted.  Those  45  to  64  years  old:  64. 5'^    voted. 

eventful  evening  in  Scranton  when  he  out-  for  militf ry  victory 66.0      y^-^^    usual    comment    against    lowering    the 

pointed    Walker    and    Joined    George    Chip         withdrawing  as  soon  as  possible 27.9      voting  age:  "These  young  people  are  not  old 

(middleweight)  and  Jimmy  Goodrich  (hght-         No  opinion 11      enough  to  fully  un(iertsand  the  problems  of 

weight)  as  a  member  of  fistic  royalty.  It  was  „„,.^„„t^„     ,r.fi-  1      the  nation.  "  Those  for  it  say:    "If  he  is  old 

12  years  later  before  Billy  Soose.  the  fourth  A     remarkably     large     percentage      .Ob,)  .^  ^^  ^  j^^    j^g  ^g  old  enough  to  vote  " 

champion.  Joined  the  club  i a vor  greater  ^•'^°'-»* J.°^%'-„^„^,. '"'',''">  2 ''^J      Polls  in  other  Districts:  21st  District.  Penn- 

So  while  Pete  s^most  took  Loughran's  175-     lorj-.  This  compares  with  57.28  ,  as  repo^wd     ^.^,j^._^,^^j^  ^^^J^^  D.)— No:  57 '^  ;  23rd  District, 
pound    title    at    Brooklyn,    and    upheld    his     in   my  report   last  year.   In   aiiswer   w   tne     -^^  york  (Bingham.  D.)— No:  57':;  1st  Dis- 
respected status  of  never  dodging  an  oppo-      same    question    in    other    districts     tne    re-      ^^^^^    Oregon   (Wvatt.  R.)— No:    63.2';;. 
nent.  boxing,  and  the  record   book,  will  re-      suits  were  as  follows:  Increase  enori.  *^^  '  ^    ^^^^^  would'you  now  do  about  the  sei- 

member  him  best,  and  longest,  for  the  easy      dOth  District,  Pennsylvania^  , .    ^  ?     il,  '      zure  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  by  North  Korea? 
manner  he  handled  the  hitherto  invincible,     49.8',    (8th  District.  Ohio,  Setts   iR).  ben-  Pcrcnit 

destructive  Walker  timent  in  the  District  is  also  increasing  as  ^  ,         .,      -^ 

EvTn  before  he  called  It  a  career.  Pete  and     to  whether  to  withdraw  as  soon  as  possible.      Issue  an  ultimatum  demanding  the  im- 
hU    wife     the    former    Katherine    McHale,     Opinion    now:    27.9'-..    last    year    8  84';.    A         mediate  release  of  the  crew  and  slnp        35 
moved   U.   Margate.   N.J.   They   were   blessed     comparable      percentage:       (lOth      District.      Continue  to  use  diplomatic  and  United 
Sadaug^rMary  Pennsylvania.     McDade     (R),     26.9 -f.     Re-  Nations  sources  to  accomplish  this  re- 

In  the  intervening  years  Pete,  who  was  a      cently   Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller  of   New  suit :";r""".;,"^L" 

me^hamciU  ge^uus.  fefved  as  a  construction     York    stated    at    a    Congressional    breakfast      Admit  yongdoing  and  apologize  in  re- 
^^iXt  on  some  of  New  Jerseys  biggest     that  we  are  actually  fighting  not  only  North         turn  for  the  release  of  the  ship  and 

projects  in  the  capacity  of  an  engineer.  Vietnam,  but  Russia  and  Red  China  as  well.         '«  "e^- ^t 

It   was   a  distant   rout*   from   the   glamor     He  stated  that  as  we  escalate  the  war.  these     No  opinion -       5 

of  the  arena  and  the  roar  of  the  crowd,  but     powers    match    it.    Peace    negotiations    then  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  vitally  important  issue  involving 

Latzo  loved  the  occupation.  Happily  boxing  should  include  these  two  great  powers.  This  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^,^g  possibility  of  a  world-wide 
never  forgot  him,  and  almost  annually  some  same  opinion  was  expressed  by  David  Law-  eo,^flict  jt  j,s  only  natural  that  opinion  would 
group  would  bestow  a  belated  honor  on  him.  rence  writing  in  the  "Washington  Evening  j^^  equally  divided.  Recently  the  American 
Most  coveted  had  to  be  his  admittance  star."  Mr.  Lawrence  wrote.  "The  outcome  of  Legjoii  adopted  a  resoluiion  to  the  effect  that 
to  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  Hall  of  the  Vietnam  war  is  directly  related  to  Soviet  jj  North  Korea  continues  to  refuse  to  return 
Fame.  government  policy  toward  Vietnam,  as  weU      ^^^^  pueblo  and  its  crew,  the  Legion  will  back 

By  a  quirk  of  fate  another  such  distinc-  as  the  readiness  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  military  force  if  necessary.  I  note 
tion.  the  "Sports  Hall  of  Fame"  sponsored  enter  into  a  diplomatic  negotiation  with  .^  ^^^  comments  on  this  case  that  citizens 
by   The   Scrantonian   and    The   Tribune   in     Moscow  about  the  issues  ".  suspect  that  the  U  S    was  in  the  wrong.  A 

association  with  Gibbons  Brewery,   brought  certainly  the  Vietnam  war  gives  every  m-  .^^^j  comment  ■  "I  believe  the  ship  was  out 

Pete  here  for  what  was  to  be  his  last  visit       uication  of  being  prolonged  for  many  years  '  when  captured  and  apologies  are 

several  months  ago.  Inducted  with  a  set  of     ^^less  some  agreement  can  be  reached   by     ^    oo"""^        e         p  „.rone    we  «.hou!d 

fellow  Idols  and  worthy  heroes.  Latzo  spent  t^e  Russians,  the  Americans  and  the  Red  m  order,  or.  If  we  .^"^  *,''";^  .''f  f  °"'^ 
a  delightful  evening  In  the  company  of  Chinese.  At  this  writing,  unilateral  negolia-  say  so  and  apologize,  and  I  feel  the  lues 
cherished  friends.  tions  in  Paris  have  failed.  I  agree  with  the      of  the  Pueblo  crew  are  much  more  important 

Nor  was  it  unique  that  the  most  vociferous  David  Lawrence  appraisal.  I  have  advocated  than  'face  saving.  Said  the  American  Secu- 
cheer  of  the  evening,  joined  in  by  the  others  ^Iso  the  reassembling  of  the  Geneva  Con-  rity  Council.  "America  may  have  forfeited  on 
equally  honored,  was  reserved  for  Latzo.  ference   as   the   proper   forum   for  a   settle-     that  fateful  January  day  any  valid  further 

Always  the  personification  of  good  fellow-  ^^^^^  in  the  meantime,  let  us  all  pray  for  claim  to  world  leadership  and  respect."  There 
ship,   and   glowing  confidence.  Pete  entered      ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^.^^^  conflict.  are  now  over  1000    -Remember  the  Pueblo" 

the   hospital   with   a   promise   to   "come  out  m'answer  to  the  question,  "Do  you  believe      clubs  in  the  U.S. 

soon  and  be  up  for  a  visit."  Which  undoubt-  _  National  Security  to  fight  5.  In  general  00  vou  favor  the  recommen- 

edly  will  add  to  the  shock  sweeping  the  ^ '";,..  504-:^  said  no  (10th  District,  daiions  and  findings  of  the  Riot  Commission 
Lackawanna  Valley  with  the  news  that  the      m  Vietnam,     ^y;^'   °'"^  Report' 

Great  Referee  had  counted  out  Pete.  Pennsylvania,  McDade  (R.).  Report. 
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Yes    - 

No 

No  opinion. 


The  main  thrust  of  the  Re]  ort  Is  the  state 


ment    that    the    civil    dlsord 
few  years  were  caused  by  "wl 


Lirge  "no  opinion"  percents  ;e  results  from 
the  fact  that  many  cltlzent  expressed  that 
they  were  not  familiar  with  the  report.  One 
other  poll  on  this  question  Reed.  R..  I5th 
District.   Illinois— No:    669'; 

(i.  The  following  sub-queAlons  deal   with 
the  specifics  of  the  Riot  R«  Jort: 

(  1 )    That   the  Federal  Gov   rnment  should 
provide  for  a  guaranteed   ar  lual  Income? 

Perctmt 

21.  1 


Percent 

30 

45 

25 


rs    of    the    paat 
te  racism. ■•  The 


Yes 

No  -_ 

No  opinion. 


This   recommendation   of 


evoked  a  great  deal  of  discus  Ion  and  debate 
Generally  the  plan  would  g\\  ;  families  earn- 
ing less  than  $3,130  a  year  MOO  additional 
for  each  parent,  and  the  flrs  four  children; 
$150  eachfor  the  5th  and  6t  child.  The  no- 
tion of  a  guaranteed  income  to  the  average 
honest,  hard-working  cltlze  i  is  repugnant. 
Here  is  a  typical  comment.  •  Let's  get  every- 
one to  work,  black  and  wl  ite.  I  do,  even 
though  I  hate  to  get  up  In  tli  ?  morning,  work 
holidays  and  nights.  Let  ever  one  work  to  get 
what  they  want.  Instead  of  c  ^pendlng  on  the 
Federal  Government  or  the 
out«." 

(2)  That  there  should  be 
housing  law" — "comprehens 
able"? 


77.  4 
1.5 

he  Report   has 


Yes   - 

No  ..- 

No  opinion 

Since    I    sent    out    the 
U.S.   Supreme  Court  render4tl 
the  effect  that  a  law  bannl 
in  housing  passed   In  Civil  V 
Therefore,  any  question  of  w 
law  should  be  passed  is  mool 
years   in    Congress,    I   have 
Civil  Rights  bill  to  come  befi 
However,    with   Washington" 
smoldering,  with  machine  gi 
of  the  U.S.  Capitol,  and  the 
17,000  troops,  I  voted  again 
Rights  bin,  which  had  opei 
Washington    and    Pittsburg 
open  housing  laws,  but  It  die 
note  and   burning  ;ind  lootl  ig 
cities. 

(3)  That  welfare  payment 
stantlally  Increased  and  giv 
right  and  not  charity? 


Yes   - 

No  - 

No    opinion 

This  question  evoked   the 
tion.   Some  interesting  com  -le 
drifting  into  a  welfare  state 
disastrous.  ■  "absolutely  no 
should   be  given   to  any  abl« 
a  matter  of  right  or  charity 
is  sentiment  on  the  other 
tion:    "I   feel   that  a  perma 
the  negro  problem  requires  a: 
massive  Federal  Aid  Program 
and  World  Report.  April  22. 
lief   now  exceeds  $9   billion 
million  persons,  90' »  o^ther 
programs  carry  the  total  to 

( 4 )    Tha  t  police  departmeiAs 
equipped    with    mass-destrijc 
such  as  automatic  riiles,  ma 
t.tnks? 


Yes .- 

No 

No  opinion. 


tates  for  hand- 
national  "open 
e  and  enforce- 


Percent 

42 

53 

5 


qi^stionnalre,    the 

a  decision   to 

discrimination 

ar  days  Is  valid, 

ether  the  above 

During  my  Ave 

.oted    for  every 

re  the  Congress. 

riot   fires   still 

ns  on  the  steps 

ity  occupied  by 

the  1968  Civil 

housing  in  It. 

already    have 

not  prevent  the 

in  those  two 

should  be  sub- 
as  a  matter  of 

Percent 

- 17.  5 

78.  5 

4.0 


s  le 


strongest   reac- 

nts:     'We  are 

which  could  be 

•Ifare  payments 

bodied  man  as 

However,  there 

of  the  ques- 

nt  solution   to 

Immediate  and 

'  Says  VS.  News 

968,  "Public  re- 

unnually   to   9.7 

negroes.  Other 

j  billion." 

should  not  be 

tion    weapons, 

;hine  guns  and 

Percent 

31 

68 

1 
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Citizens  want  to  see  our  police  depart- 
ments equipped  to  do  the  Job  In  protecting 
life  and  property.  The  comments  are  gen- 
erally like  this:  "I  cannot  condone  thievery, 
arson  or  any  other  crime  committed  during 
riots  and  believe  that  the  law  should  put 
them  down  immediately,  using  whatever 
measure  it  takes" 

(5)  That  the  Federal  Government  should 
provide  subsidies  for  the  construction  of  six 
million  new  housing  units  in  the  next  five 
years? 

Percent 

Yes   44 

No 53 

No  opinion 3 

Tills  is  one  problem  which  is  presently  be- 
fore the  Congress  for  action.  The  Housing 
Bill  for  1969  provides  for  $6  billion  in  new 
spending  In  almost  every  field  of  housing. 
This  sum  will  eat  up  a  great  deal  of  the  re- 
cent tax  increase,  thus  nullifying  the  attempt 
to  .<:tem  the  tide  of  inflation. 

(6)  That  the  Congress  should  greatly  In- 
crease the  appropriation  for  rent  supple- 
iTients? 

Percent 

Yts    17 

No 77 

No  opinion 6 

This  Administration  strongly  favors  the 
rent  supplement  idea.  In  fact,  the  new  hous- 
ing bill  provides  for  rent  payments  which 
will  cost  $10  billion  in  the  next  40  years.  I 
have  voted  against  this  program. 

Other  Congressmen  report  that  their  dis- 
tricts are  against  rent  supplements.  Schnee- 
beli,  R.,  17th  District,  Pennsylvania — No: 
52',  ;  Minshall,  R.,  23rd  District.  Ohio — No: 
68.27^  . 

(7)  That  local  and  federal  government 
agencies  should  provide  one  million  new 
Jobs? 

Percent 

Yes    43 

No  - 52 

No  opinion 5 

This  proposal  comes  at  a  time  when  all 
branches  of  government,  local,  state  and  fed- 
eral are  under  pressure  to  reduce  their  pay- 
rolls so  as  to  save  taxes.  The  new  Jobs  con- 
templated above  would  come  from  public 
works  projects  which  will  mean  increased 
taxes  or  public  debt.  The  Republican  answer 
to  this  proposal  is  the  so-called  "Human  In- 
vestment Act."  wherein  employers  would  be 
partially  reimbursed  by  the  government  if 
they  establish  on-the-job  training  programs 
to  eventually  employ  the  unskilled  in  better 
Jobs.  We  hope  to  pass  this  the  next  session 
of  Congress. 

7.  In  case  of  a  riot,  do  you  favor: 

Percent 
Immediate  and  stern  enforcement  of  the 

law 84 

Employment  of  large  police  and  military 

forces     instructed     to    act    moderately 

and    try    to   contain   the   riot 14 

No    opinion 2 

Crime  and  violence  is  the  Number  one  Is- 
sue in  this  election  year.  Recently  Bill  Henry, 
of  "Three  Star  Extra"  fame,  wrote  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  that  the  next  President 
of  the  United  States  will  be  one  who  con- 
vinces the  American  people  that  he  can 
best  maintain  and  will  restore  law  and 
order  in  this  nation.  The  people  :ire  right- 
fully concerned.  In  Washington,  DC.  and 
many  other  cities,  it  is  not  safe  to  venture 
out  at  night.  One  must  be  watchful  even 
in  the  daytime.  In  Washington  alone  during 
the  April  riots,  a  total  of  645  buildings  and 
283  housing  lUiitB  were  destroyed  or  badly 
damaged.  Some  909  businesses  were  de- 
stroyed, with  their  inventories.  The  insur- 
ance loss  set  at  $24  million.  It  coet  $5  million 
for  17,000  troops  to  save  the  city.  Judge 
Burka  in  sentencing  looters  pointed  the  fin- 
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ger  of  blame  at  city  offlclaU  for  their  failure 
to  order  the  police  to  arrest  rioters.  The 
Judge  said  the  police  were  under  orders  not 
to  make  arrests.  Prisoners  who  were  arrested 
told  the  Judge  they  did  not  expect  to  he 
arrested  for  looting.  What  a  shame!  The  re- 
sults of  the  poll  above  Indicate  the  strong 
opinion  of  district  citizens.  A  common  ob- 
servation by  many:  "In  regard  to  rioting  and 
looting,  I  leel  we  need  stern  enforcement  of 
the  law:"  'I  would  like  to  see  law  and  order 
brought  back  to  this  land:"  "I'm  up  to  my 
cars  with  the  government's  tactics  in  han- 
dling civil  disobedience." 

8  Would  you  vote  for  compulsory  and 
binding  arbitration  of  labor  disputes  where 
the  national  interest  Is  Involved? 

Percent 

Yes  - 89 

No    7.5 

No  opinion 3.  5 

This  astonishing  percentage  in  favor  of 
compulsory  arbitration  reflects  the  public 
disgust  of  nation-wide  crippling  strikes.  Ii 
goes  without  saying  that  a  new  Adminis- 
tration will  have  to  address  itself  to  this 
problem.  Other  Congressmen  have  polled 
their  districts  on  this  question,  such  as  Sch- 
neebell,  R.,  17th  District  of  Pennsylvania — 
Yes.  73  ■„ . 

9.  Would  you  favor  the  President's  pro- 
posed 10'><  surtax  on  the  income  tax  (exempt- 
ing lowest  income  tax  brackets*  if  it  were 
accompanied  with  a  $6  billion  cut  in  ex- 
penditures? 

Percent 

Yes 70 

No    27 

No    opinion 3 

I  was  quite  amazed  at  the  results  of  the 
above  question.  It  reflects  the  fiscal  responsi- 
bility of  the  citizens  of  the  District.  It  also 
shows  that  they  are  aware  of  the  financial 
plight  of  our  Federal  Government.  The  fiscal 
year  ended  on  June  30,  1968,  and  the  deficit 
was  over  $25  billion  and  the  national  debt 
soared  to  $352  8  billion.  In  the  debate  on 
the  noor  on  the  day  this  tax  was  voted 
on.  We  were  warned  that  if  the  tax  bill  was 
defeated,  it  would  mean  a  virtual  collajjse 
of  the  dollar,  and  a  p>osslble  stock  market 
crash!  The  bill  passed  the  House  268  to  150. 
I  voted  for  it.  It  will  yield  $11.6  billion,  and 
the  spending  cut  will  approximate  $18  bil- 
lion In  the  next  two  years  One  wonders 
where  we  could  find  the  additional  $25  bil- 
lion the  Riot  Commission  Report  recom- 
mends that  we  spend  on  welfare! 

10.  This  question  i.i  in  five  parts,  and  I 
will  list  the  poll  results  of  each  question  and 
comment  on  them  below. 

Would  pou  vote  for: 

( 1 )  An  additional  Increase  in  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  even  though  it  will  mean  an 
increase  in  Social  Security  taxes. 

Percent 

Yes 60 

No 45 

No  opinion 5 

(2)  Prescription  drugs  as  part  of  Medicare? 

Perce?it 

Yes 70 

No  -. 28 

No  opinion 2 

{ 3 )  Removing  the  requirement  that  Senior 
Citizens  must  pay  the  first  $40  on  the  hos- 
pital bill? 

Percen  t 

Yes 44 

No  ._. 55 

No  opinion 1 

(4)  Mailing  hospital  insurance  free  by  re- 
moving the  $4.00  per  month  charge  and  In- 
crease the  nimiber  of  allowable  days? 

Percent 

Yes   35 

No 59 

No    opinion 6 
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(5)  Increasing  the  amount  of  money  So- 
cial security  retirees  can  earn  without  los- 
ing Social  Security  benefits? 

86 

10 

4 


Yes 

No 

No  opinion. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Since  the  Increase  in  the  Income  tax  has 
passed,  which  new  tax  Is  supposed  to  stop 
inflation,  the  need  for  com^ulsory  controls 
is  not  as  great  as  it  was  earlier  this  year. 
Compulsory  controls  are  a  drastic  action,  but 
in  order  to  save  the  dollar,  and  cut  living 
costs,  especially  for  Senior  Citizens,  It  could 
well  become  necessary.  What  do  other  people 
The  present  tax  rate  to  cover  Social  Secu-  think  about  it?  Here  are  some  results  from 
rltv  costs  Is  8.8 "r,  one-hall  paid  by  employers  other  districts: 
and  the  other  one-half  by  employees.  The  poll 
results  indicate  a  desire  to  enlarge  on  bene- 
fits For  each  $1  billion  that  benefits  are  In- 
creased, the  payroll  tax  will  go  up  three 
tenths  of  one  percent,  one-half  to  be  paid  by 
workers. 

The  increased  costs  per  year  of  the  pro- 
grams covered  by  the  poll  are  as  follows:  Pre- 
scription drugs  as  a  part  of  Medicare— $1.1 
billion;  the  government  pay  all  of  the  hos- 
plUil  bill  (including  the  first  $40.1— $35  nul- 
llon;  remove  the  $4  per  month  medicare 
charge— $888  million. 

I  agree  that  retirees  should  be  allowed  to 
earn  more  money  on  the  side  and  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  provide  for  this. 

II  Should  we  impose  quotas  on  the 
amount  of  foreign  steel  and  other  commod- 
ities that  may  be  Imported? 

Percent 


I  In  percent  | 
Corbett,  R..  18th  Dtetrlct  of  Pennsylavnia 

Yes 

Brown,  R.,  7ih  District  of  Ohio: 

Detts,  r",  8th  District  of  Ohio: 

Yes -- 

Rumsfeld,  R.,  13th  District  of  Illinois 
Yes  


42 


52.8 


34 


18.4 

14.  Do  you  feci  we  are  receiving  accurate 
and  reliable  information  cii  Government  ac- 
tivities? _         _.. 

Percent 

16 

75 

9 


67 

28 

5 


Yes 

No 

No  opinion 

The  problem  of  growing  imports  of  foreign 
made  goods  f.,shioned  by  very  cheap  labor 
is  becoming  of  national  concern  to  the  in- 
dustries involved.  The  excessive  imports  are 
resulting  in  local  unemployment,  business 
losses,  and  a  blow  to  our  balance  of  payments 
problem.  In  the  District,  we  have  firms  who 
manufacture  dve  stuffs,  clinical  instruments, 
resistors,  radio  and  television  tubes  who  are 
especially  hard  hit.  Where  the  foreign  Im- 
ports used  to  only  comprise  10 'r  of  our 
market,  now  the  percentage  is  In  some  cases 
up  to  40  and  50", .  I  will  support  these  quota 
bills  that  are  now  before  the  Congress.  Other 
Congressmen  have  found  their  districts  favor 
quotas:  Corbett,  R..  18th  District,  Pennsyl- 
vania—Yes: 72-;;  Schneebeli,  R.,  17th  Dis- 
trict Pennsylvania— Yes:  65';.  The  U.S. 
trade  deficit  for  May  1968  was  $32.2  million. 
The  U  S.  trade  surplus  for  the  first  five 
month  of  this  vear  was  $405  million,  com- 
pared with  $1.9  billion  in  the  same  period 
last  year! 

12   Should   the   antipoverty   program   be: 

Perce7it 


Yes 

No 

No  opinion 

The  news  media  coined  the  phrase  that 
there  was  a  "credibility  gap"  prevailing  as  far 
as  news  emanating  from  the  White  House, 
and  other  governmental  agencies  is  con- 
cerned. Citizens  have  formed  this  s;ime 
opinion,  as  indicated  by  this  perrentage 
above,  and  the  results  of  other  polls  taken 
by  clher  Congressmen: 

jln  percent  I 
Hosmer.  R..  32nd  District.  California: 

No -r"'.V 

Keith,  R.,  12th  District,  Massachusetts 

No  '- .---- 

Rumsfeld,  R.,  13th  District,  Illinois: 

No 

One  person  answering  wrote  this: 
zons  want  the  truth.  Lincoln  always  told  the 
nation  the  truth.  Truth  will  stand  any  test." 
Another  comment:  "In  a  war,  it  is  not  wise 
to  Rive  out  information  that  would  help 
the  enemy."  ,       ,    »,      « 

And  now  in  closing,  I  want  to  thank  those 
who  took  the  time  to  return  my  question- 
naire and  thus  make  this  report  possible.  I 
hope  you  have  found  this  Newsletter  both 
interesting  and  informative. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Albep.t  W.  Johnson. 
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cori.slderation  by  Congress  and  I  com- 
mend WGR  for  its  initiative  in  develop- 
ing an  alternate  proposal. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  WGR  edi- 
torial broadcast  on  June  26.  1968: 
Alternate:  E.\rning  Right  To  Vote 
President  Johnson  has  asked  Congress  to 
give  18  year  olds  the  right  to  vote.  Many  pre- 
vious attempts  to  lower  tlie  voting  age  from 
21  to  18  have  tailed  to  pass. 

We  would  like  to  suggest  what  may  be  a 
now  idea  and  a  good,  positive  as  well  as  con- 
structive  compromise. 

Don't  give  the  18  year  old  the  right  to 
vote,  but  let  him  earn  it.  We  think  it  could 
be  a  good  idea  to  liave  18  year  olds  take  a 
citizenship  test  along  the  lines  of  a  natural- 
ized citizen. 

The  teenager  should  have  to  establish  that 
he  has  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of  th2 
principles  and  form  of  Government  in  tir.s 
Country. 

Admittedly  this  is  not  a  requirement  for 
citizens  ago  21  or  older,  but  we  do  not 
think  this  would  be  a  constitutional  prob- 
lem.  We  think  it  would  give  the  younger 
person  a  real  incentive  to  earn  tiie  right  to 
vote  before  he  is  21.  v 

One  of  the  main  points  given  by  people 
m  favor  of  the  lower  voting  age  i.s  that  it  a 
man  is  old  enough  to  fight  for  his  country, 
tlien  he  is  old  enougii  to  vote. 

In  that  regard,  we  would  like  to  suggest 
that  the  younger  voter  be  required  to  take 
the  s.ime  "oath  as  a  naturalized  citizen  .  .  . 
including  the  pledge  to  bear  arms  on  behalf 
of  his  country  when  required  by  law. 

If  an  18  year  old  can  pass  a  citizensiiip 
test,  and  is  truly  willing  to  serve  his  coun- 
try, then  we  tliink  he  will  have  earned  tlie 
right  to  vote. 


70.5 
Citi- 


FIREARMS  CONTROL  EDITORIALS 


31 
27 
32 
10 


Expanded    - 
Reduced    .  - 
Eliminated 
No  opinion - 

Last  year  the  appropriation  for  this  pro- 
gram was  $1.8  billion.  It  has  been  renewed 
for  another  year  with  the  appropriation  up 
$100  million  to  $19  billion.  Most  people  do 
not  have  much  faith  in  this  program  as  one 
to  reduce  poverty.  There  is  widespread  belief 
that  the  agencies  engaged  in  the  war  on 
poverty  have  wasted  large  sums  of  money 
and  that  too  much  of  the  funds  have  gone 
for  administrative  costs  Instead  of  helping 
the  poor.  It  also  appears  each  day  much  of 
the  money  is  spent  illegally.  Some  other  polls 
on  this  subject:  Corbett,  R..  18th  District  of 
Pennsylvania:  Increase  the  Funds?  No:  73'1 : 
Collier.  R.,  10th  District  of  Illinois:  Favor  tlie 
program:  No:  SI""'  .  X  would  recommend  that 
at  least  one  half  of  this  money  be  used  to 


EARNING  VOTE  AT  AGE  18 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  12.  1968 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  support  has 
never  been  stronger  than  now  for  chang- 
ing the  law  to  permit  young  people  to 
qualify  for  the  right  to  vote  at  the  age 

of  18.  .     , 

Lowering  of  the  voting  age  is  long 
overdue.  President  Johnson  recently  is- 
sued a  new  appeal  for  action  on  appro- 
priate Icgisli.ition. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  12.  1968 

Ml-.    ZWACH.    Mr.    Speaker,    as   with 
other  Congressmen,  my  mail  is  running 
heavy  on  gun  legislation.  The  editors  in 
the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Min- 
nesota have  also  been  vocal  on  tliis  sub- 
As  representative  of  many  of  these  edi- 
torials on  firearms  legislation,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Renville  Star-Farmer,  written 
by  Les  Chacey.  and  one  fi-om  the  Bird 
Island  Union,  written  by  Anhur  Noecker. 
Both  editorials  appeared  in  the  July  4 
issue,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Renville   (Minn.)    2tar-Farmer, 
July  4,  19681 

DISCOL'RACE  THE  WRONG  MAN  WITH  A  GUN 

Le'.'s  think  clearly  and  in  an  American- 
like way  about  this  gun  prohibition  busi- 
ness! The  mass  hyslena  created  by  the  as- 
sassination of  three  prominent  Americans- 
one  our  president,  and  two  American  lead- 
ers—lias  created  a  demand  from  many  that 
?lalion  be  created  which  would  be  pum- 


you  think  we  should  impose  compulsory  wage 

and  price  controls? 

Percent 

Yes - - 53 

No *0 

No  opinion ' 

CXIV 1333— Part  16 


Most  pToposals  simply  would  lower  the     i^ve  wthe  entire  people  of  our  Ircedom-lov- 

is  heard  here  and 
g  to   our  nation? 

,,,„„,   ,,.^  .,,„   ...J, in  Dakar.  Africa)  ' 

of  18  and  21  to  "earn"  the  right  of  vote.     ^^^.^^^.^  Robert  Kennedy  became  the  victim 

I   have   believed   right   along   that   the     ^t  the  racial  strife  winch  is  tearing  America 

voting  age  should  be  lowered.  from  limb  to  limb,  the  people  of  the  um ted 

As  for  WGR-s  new  approach  in  legisla-     states  of  America  are  once  fsa'f^,^"^"^^^: 

tion!  I  certainly  believe  that  it  merits    in,  the  world  to  its  colossal  display  of  un 
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controllable  fit  of  barbarl 
murder"  .  .     and  the 
tlve  controls  on  our  20O 

Late  this  past  week  oui 
LeVander,  remarked  In  a 
Minnesota  must  have  som 
trol"  law  passed  but 
termlned  what  manner  o 
be 

What  is  needed  Is  a  law 
latton  which  will  make  a 
to  commit  a  crime — any 
In  his  possession  sufTer  t 
gun-control  law  which  st 
nal.  not  the  spwrta-mlnde 

We   note   some   advocat 
gun-control   law   which 
.   .   .  place  into  an  irrev 
pealable  law  a  mandatory 
al   prison  sentence   for   a 
in  any  type  of  crime  whc 
personal   possession,   and 
tory  additional  sentence 
volved  in  a  crime  In  whlc 
a  threat  or  otherwise.  Tht; 
also  be  written  so  as  to  in 
criminal  records  who  mlg 
on  suspicion. 

Gun  clubs  and  gun-col 
our  American  way  of  life 
with   the  lettered   content 
Bill   of  Rights   which 
"the   right    to   possess   an 
one  of  the  proudest  attal 
is  when  a  son  accompanli 
nrst  hvmting  trip,  wheth 
or  a  deer,  and  no  where 
or  even  In  the  world  Is 
of    a   widely   appealing 
Minnesota. 

Of  the  nation's  200 
the    contemplated    hyste: 
control  laws  would  strike 
probably    some    199 
thousand  and  more.  And 
tant,  the  criminal  would 
to  secure  a  gun  as  ever  an< 
whatsoever. 

We   lament  that  the 
large  niust  bear  the 
vandalism   fund    murder" 
few  who  would  discard  a 
cause  of  few  rotten  ones 
barrel  ...  we  love  and 
peoples  and  iire  proud  to 
laws  are  to  be  passed  to 
assassination  or  armed  n 
strike    at    the    "wrong 
handle  the  guns! 
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[From    the    Bird    Island 

July   4.    18  J8 

Time  for  Congress  To  A  m 
Crimina 


"The  farmers  are  the  ca; 
ture.  This  Is  the  most 
the  bourgeois  class,  and 
of  the  revolutionary 

"The  revolutionary 
fore  begin  inunedlately  to 
sary  force  for  the 
man  of  this  class. 

"The  petty  urban 
tlnually    wavers    between 
and  sympathy  for  the 
be  neutralized." 

These  statements  will 
Communist  book,  "Blui 
Conquest". 

Many  people  think  it 
here. 

However,    in    the    light 
recent    years,    It    seems 
force  has  now  been  preparftl 

The    method    is    simple 
merely   cause   the   people 
selves  by  the  use  of 
sasslnatlon  of  public  flgu 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  that  com- 
munists have  been  Involved  in  many  of  the 
riots. 

Next  comes  the  pressure  to  pass  gun  legis- 
lation quickly,  amid  the  confusion. 

"Conspiracy  '  seems  to  be  a  word  that  al- 
most causes  hysteria  among  our  public  offi- 
cials, and  they  must  avoid  hnding  a  con- 
.splracy  at  all  costs.  Afttr  the  shooting  of 
Senator  Kennedy,  our  Attorney  General  made 
his  "no  conspiracy"  report  before  he  even 
knew  the  name  of  the  suspect! 

Almost  all  of  the  proposed  gun  laws  would 
restrict  only  those  who  obey  the  law  and  give 
great  advantage  to  those  who  do  not.  In  a 
disarmed  community,  one  man  with  a  gun 
would  have  atisolute  power  over  everyone. 

Gun  law  proponents  all  seem  to  take  the 
view  that  no  one  will  violate  the  law  by  ob- 
taining or  using  a  gun  Illegally. 

Registration  Is  a  serious  threat  because  It 
can  so  easily  lead  to  conHscatlon — or  tax 
f)eople  to  the  point  where  the  average  sal- 
aried worker-sportsman  could  no  longer  af- 
ford to  own  a  gun.  Cook  County.  Illinois,  has 
ijeen  cited  by  the  news  media  as  a  terrible 
example  of  what  people  do  with  guns.  How- 
ever, they  failed  to  mention  that  this  area 
already  has  very  strict  gun  laws. 

New  York  City  has  for  decades  had  ver> 
tight  gun  control  laws  and  a  very  high  crime 
rat«.  but  in  the  period  of  1950-65.  as  more 
and  more  gun  laws  were  added,  the  murder 
rate  rose  from  294  per  year  to  702  per  year. 

This  indicates  that  this  type  of  gun  con- 
trol has  the  effect  of  Increasing  crime  by  dis- 
arming the  vtctlms.  Congress  did  reach  this 
conclusion  and  Inserted  It  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  In  1966. 

It  is  time  for  our  lawmakers  to  aim  some 
of  their  legislation  at  criminals  Instead  of  at 
law  abiding  citizens,  and  I  believe  that  people 
should  write  their  legislators  urging  them 
to  do  so. 


REPORT  HOME 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

L,i     .Ni.W    ILAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  12.  1968 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  believing 
It  to  be  of  interest  to  colleagues  and 
others  concerned  with  reporting  to  con- 
stituents relative  to  recent  developments 
in  the  Congress,  I  am  including  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  my  latest  newsletter 
to  residents  of  the  First  District  of  New 
Hampshire : 

Report   Home 

laws  against  crime 
From  any  point  of  view  and  by  any  stand- 
ard. It's  time  to  enforce  the  laws  against 
crime  In  this  country.  Wherever  deliberate 
criminal  conduct  takes  place,  it  should  be 
met  by  swift,  firm,  and  certain  prosecution. 
It  should  be  publicly  understood  that  law  en- 
forcement officers  viewing  the  commission  of 
serious  crime  are  authorized  to  act  to  stop  It 
as  well  as  to  arrest.  For  example,  anyone 
thinking  of  committing  arson,  one  of  the 
most  serious  of  crimes,  should  know  that  he 
risks  his  life  if  he  Is  caught  In  the  act.  There 
has  been  altogether  too  much  leniency  In 
dealing  with  the  preparation  and  throwing  of 
fire  bombs,  popularly  referreti  to  as  Molotov 
Cocktails.  This  is  still  arson.  Recent  criminal 
happenings  In  the  Nation's  Capital  have  In- 
cluded such  horrors  as  a  gunman  entering  a 
restaurant,  ordering  six  customers  to  He  on 
the  floor,  and  then  proceeding  to  shoot  them, 
one  by  one,  for  no  reason  at  all.  Last  week 
when  a  police  officer  attempted  to  arrest  a 
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suspect,  he  was  shot  and  killed  by  the  sus- 
pect. The  leaders  of  one  of  the  Washington 
organizations  urging  violence  thereupon 
made  a  public  statement  that  "the  shooting 
of  any  cop  Is  Justifiable  homicide"!  This  sort 
of  thing,  along  with  deliberate  provocation  to 
civil  disobedience  { which  often  leads  to  maj- 
or crime)  must  be  met  by  law  enforcement  to 
protect  the  public.  It  Is  most  unfortunate 
that  the  present  U.S.  Attorney  General  has 
backed  away  from  firmness  In  enforcement 
procedures  At  a  time  of  genuine  crisis, 
brought  on  by  wildly  rising  crime  rates,  the 
Nation  needs  to  have  firm  law  enforcement 
from  the  top.  It  Is  not  getting  It  from  Ram- 
sey Clark  and  this  promises  to  become  a 
major  l-ssue  In  this  Fall's  national  elections. 
The  courts  should  help,  too.  by  Imposing  stiff 
sentences  where  Justified,  as  well  as  by  de- 
clining to  suspend  sentences  and  Increasing 
periods  of  probationary  conduct.  At  the  legis- 
lative level,  In  seeking  to  discourage  the  use 
of  guns  m  crime.  I  believe  the  Congress 
should  pass  a  law  to  make  It  a  separate  crime 
to  use  or  carry  a  gun  In  the  commission  of 
crime.  Upon  conviction  of  this  separate  of- 
fense there  should  be  a  minimum  sentence 
and  an  express  statutory  provision  that  no 
court  may  suspend  the  minimum  sentence, 
nor  shall  subsequent  executive  clemency  be 
available  with  respect  to  the  minimum.  With 
such  a  law  on  the  books,  even  the  most 
vicious  criminal  will  think  twice  before  using 
or  carrying  a  gun  In  the  commission  of  crime. 

(-OREICN    AID 

The  Administration  has  again  requested 
billions  for  its  annual  game  of  International 
giveaway,  despite  our  debt,  despite  the 
deficits,  despite  the  war  in  Viet  Nam.  and 
despite  the  urgent  need  for  Increased  spend- 
ing on  domestic  requirements.  Some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  would  like  to  see  a  morato- 
rium on  foreign  aid  for  a  year.  Some  would 
like  to  see  an  end  to  giveaway  foreign  aid  on 
a  permanent  basis.  While  there  are  valid 
arguments  for  foreign  economic  aid  In  the 
form  of  loans  and  foreign  military  aid  for 
security  reasons.  I  believe  taking  money  from 
the  U.S.  uaxpayers  and  giving  it  away  to  for- 
eign nations,  many  of  whom  have  no  debt 
at  all  and  none  of  whom  have  anywhere  near 
the  debt  of  the  United  SUtes,  Is  wrong.  I 
have  little  sympathy  with  those  who  say  that 
since  we  are  a  relatively  rich  country  If  we 
don't  hand  our  money  around  nobody  will 
like  us.  We  have  a  greater  debt  than  all  other 
countries  put  together  and  almost  half  of  it 
is  due  to  foreign  aid  giveaway  in  the  past. 
Few.  if  any.  of  the  countries  we  have  helped, 
to  the  tune  of  billions  (like  France),  now 
offer  to  help  us  In  our  hour  of  fiscal  crisis. 
It  makes  little  sense  for  this  country  to  In- 
crease its  deficit  for  foreign  aid  giveaway. 
and  I  shall  continue  to  vote  against  interna- 
tional giveaways  in  the  form  of  foreign  aid. 

WILL    TAXES    GO    STILL    HIGHER? 

The  107r  tax  surcharge  (which  I  vot«d 
against!  will  be  effective  as  of  April  ist  of 
this  year.  Each  taxpayer  must  pay  an  In- 
crease in  tax  for  the  three  months  that  have 
already  elapsed.  This  will  be  felt  In  the  Sep- 
tember withholding  period.  It  was  sought  to 
Justify  the  tax  Increase  in  the  Congress  on 
the  ground  that  for  fiscal  stability  it.  plus  a 
spending  limitation,  would  help  reduce  the 
deficit,  yet  the  Congress  did  not  make  the 
spending  cuts.  It  left  this  to  the  President. 
Now,  the  talk  Is,  as  I  predicted,  that  the 
I>resident,  if  he  cuts  at  all  in  the  few  months 
remaining  in  his  term,  will  cut  in  such  a  way 
as  to  leave  all  of  his  "Great  Society"  pro- 
grams virtually  intact.  In  the  meantime. 
Congress  continues  to  vote  more  and  more 
welfare  handouts,  higher  pay  increases  for 
nearly  three  million  government  employees 
and  billions  for  housing,  the  last  of  which 
alone  nearly  wipes  out  the  spending  reduc- 
tions. Who  is  going  to  pay  for  all  tuts?  You 
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are  How?  Either  by  higher  taxes  or  by  de- 
valuation of  the  dollars  that  you  have  worked 
so  hard  to  save  and  earn.  I  have  repeatedly 
urged  that,  except  for  war  costs.  Congress 
.should  by  law  be  limited  in  its  spending  to 
the  amounts  received  in  Federal  revenues. 
You  cannot  cut  more  pieces  from  a  pie  than 
vhere  are  materials  in  the  pie.  It  Is  wrong  to 
impropriate  money  that  the  government  does 
i.'ot  receive  and  charge  it  to  the  next  genera- 
tion. This  dilutes  the  purchasing  power  of 
•  he  dollar,  inflates  prices,  weakens  public 
canfldence  in  our  fiscal  policy,  and  invites 
the  prospect  of  devaluation.  In  short,  this  is 
fiscal  irresponsibility  of  the  highest  order. 
and  I  hope  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  demand  a  pledge  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility from  whatever  administration  they 
favor  to  occupy  the  White  House  for  the 
next  four  years. 
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TV    AND    VIOLENCE 


We  are  today  experiencing  an  alarming 
Increase  In  violence  In  our  society.  The  crime 
rate  has  risen  astronomically  since  1960.  and 
violence  is  taking  place  In  many  of  our  urban 
areas  where  city  after  city  has  been  beset 
with  rioting,  looting  and  burning.  There  is 
Indication  that  a  corresponding  increase  In 
acceptance  of  violence  by  American  society  is 
taking  place  and  that  a  certain  amount  of 
public  acceptance  of  the  tragic  conse- 
quences of  violence  Is  developing  due  to  Its 
being  shown  widespread  on  television. 

The  Senate  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcom- 
mittee held  extensive  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject In  the  early  1960's  and  their  interim  re- 
port. Issued  In  1965.  found  that  a  relation- 
ship has  been  conclusively  established  be- 
tween crime  and  violence  on  television  and 
anti-social  attitudes  and  behavior  among 
many  Juvenile  viewers.  The  Subcommittee 
recommended  over  three  years  ago  that  a 
large  scale  study  lake  place  on  the  effects 
television  violence  has  on  American  viewers. 
The  study  has  vet  to  be  undertaken,  how- 
ever. Accordingly,  on  July  3rd.  I  Introduced 
a  Joint  Resolution  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives directing  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive study  and  investigation  of  the  effects  of 
violence  in  television  programming  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Congress  for 
remedial  legislation.  The  expense  of  such  a 
study  Is  nominal,  but  the  effect  It  might  have 
on  American  social  attitudes  could  be  sub- 
stantial and  beneficial. 

ON  THE  "lighter"  SIDE 
The  latest  solemn  pronouncement  from  the 
Department  of  Interior  comes  from  the 
"whale  desk  ".  A  departmental  regulation  has 
been  expressed  outlawing  the  molestation  of 
whales.  Specifically,  it  prohibits  the  "chasing, 
molesting,  exciting  or  Interfering  with  any 
whale."  The  very  last  thing  I  want  to  accom- 
plish is  to  eiUier  excite  or  molest  a  whale, 
but  the  regulation  made  Interesting  reading 
and,  as  usual  with  Federal  regulations,  there 
was  a  loophole  so  large  one  could  ride  a  whale 
through  It.  Notwithstanding  the  specific 
words  of  prohibition,  the  regulation  by  Its 
very  wording  makes  it  possible  to  do  Just 
about  anything  that  bccurs  to  an  inventive 
mind  while  "hunting,  killing,  taking,  towing, 
holding  on  to,  or  scouting  for  whales  ". 

The  "whale  wardens  "  In  the  Interior  De- 
partment have  foreseen  the  possibility  that 
someone  not  knowing  any  better  might  Just 
catch  a  whale — and  appropriate  provision 
has  been  made  for  such  happenings.  Here 
l3  what  is  required  If  you  mistakenly  catch 
one  of  these  apparently  unwary  mammals: 
'Whales  must  be  measured  when  at  rest  on 
deck  or  platform,  as  accur.Vtely  as  possible, 
by  means  of  a  steel  tape  measure  fitted  at 
t,he  zero  end  with  a  spiked  handle  which 
I. in  be  stuck  In  the  deck  planking  abreast 
cue  end  of  the  whale  ...  the  tape  measure 
being  stretched  In  a  straight  line  parallel 
with  the  whale's  body  and  read  abreast  the 
other  end  of  her".  It  all  sounds  fishy,  but 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

it  is  fact.  If  you  can't  tell  the  "zero  end" 
from  the  "other  end",  perhaps  It  might  do 
well  to  wTlte  the  Interior  Depa'tment — may- 
be they'll  come  forth  with  another  regula- 
tion clarifying  the  first. 

lest  WE  FORGET 

The  United  States  combat  toll  In  the 
bloody  war  in  Viet  Nam  continues  to  mount. 
Not  too  long  ago,  we  p.tssed  the  25.000  KJA 
(Killed  In  Action)  mark.  During  the  week 
ending  July  6th,  198  Americans  were  killed, 
bringing  the  total  number  of  combat  deaths 
since  the  President  announced  his  prohibi- 
tions on  bombing  the  north  to  4.977.  This  Is 
Just  during  the  fourteen-week  period  from 
March  31st,  tlie  date  on  which  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  AdmlnlsUation  announced  severe 
restrictions  on  targets  north  of  the  17th 
Parallel.  North  Viet  Nam  is  gaining  much 
more  than  we  are  from  the  so-called  "peace" 
talks  (which  haven't  been  talks  at  all)  In 
Paris,   especially    on    the   field   of   battle. 
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of  the  parallel  bay  bridge.  Nothing  is  going 
to  sweeten  the  bitter  pill  taxpayers  of  the 
Baltimore  area  have  had  to  swallow. 

Nor  do  we  think  that  the  recent  toll 
changes  have  slipped  unnoticed  by  the  voter. 
They  have  watched  the  tunnel  rate  go  up  and 
the  bay  bridge  rate  remain  the  same  and 
they  will  remember. 


ASSISTANCE  FOR   MEXICAN-AMER- 
ICAN CHILDREN 


UNPARALLELED  GAP 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  12.  1968 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Towson  Times,  edited  by  John  E. 
Blitz,    recently    published    a    thoughtful 
editorial    on    one    of    Marj'land's    most 
pressing  problems.  I  would  like  to  share 
this  fine  editorial  with  my  colleagues. 
Unparalleled    Gap 
Governor  Agnew  Is  trying  hard  these  days 
to  create  his  own  credibility  gap. 

He  and  State  Roads  Commissioner  Jerome 
Wolff,  for  the  past  week,  have  been  trying  to 
pin  a  $20,000,000  rap  on  Congressman 
Clarence  Long.  Both  have  issued  statements 
which  accuse  the  Congressman  of  costing  the 
taxpayers  that  much  in  delays  in  building 
the  parallel  bay  bridge.  Rising  contrucUon 
costs  they  say  will  make  the  final  bill  higher. 
It's  time  to  refresh  a  few  memories.  What 
Congressman  Long  did  was  le.ad  a  fight  to 
place  the  question  of  a  parallel  bay  bridge 
before  the  voters.  The  citizens  ol  Maryland 
voted  against  the  parallel  span.  Then  against 
the  expressed  wishes  of  the  people  our  state 
legislators  rewrote  the  bill  and  approved  the 
project  Somewhere  along  the  line  the  dem- 
ocraUc  procedure  of  this  state  was  short 
circvuted.  The  people  know  this  and  they 
don't  Uke  having  an  unwanted  bridge  forced 
down  their  throats. 

Appearing  on  television  last  week.  Mr. 
Wolff  said  that  Congressman  Long  was  the 
only  politician  he  knew  that  constantly  "ran 
against  a  parallel  bridge."  We  can  only 
counter  by  saying  it  apparently  hasn't  hurt 
the  Congressman.  Thomas  Finan,  whom  the 
Tawes  Administration  backed  for  governor 
was  defeated  in  the  Democratic  primary  and 
one  of  the  reasons  was  his  unwillingness  to 
disassociate  himself  from  the  Tawes-John 
Funk  team  which  initiated  the  parallel  bay 
span. 

This  little  bit  of  history  should  not  escape 
an  astute  politican  like  Mr.  Agnew  but  it  has 
apparently.  His  arithmetic  also  needs  brush- 
ing up.  He  and  Mr.  Wolff  claim  that  $20,000,- 
000  more  wiil  be  needed  to  build  the  twin 
bridge  They  fail  to  mention  that  much  of 
that  increase  is  consumed  by  an  additional 
third  lane  and  two  more  Interchanges  which 
his  administration  incorporated  into  the 
planning. 

We  don't  think  the  voters  have  t>een  fooled 
by  this  ploy  of  parUsiui  pohtics.  Just  as  they 
haven't  been  fooled  by  the  Agnew  admlnis- 
trations  attempt  to  combine  the  financUig 
of  a  second  harbor  tunn  ;1  with  the  financing 


HON.  JOHN  V,  TUNNEY 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  12.  1968 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
recently  refused  to  appropriate  funds  to 
carry  out  the  bilingual  education  pro- 
gram. The  bilingual  education  program, 
which  I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor.  was 
added  to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  last  year.  This  highly 
imaginative  program  i.s  designed  to  meet 
the  .special  educational  needs  of  large 
numbers  of  children  of  limited  Enghsh- 
.speaking  ability.  This  vital  program 
would  provide  financial  assistance  to 
local  educational  agencies  to  develop 
and  carry  out  new  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  programs  designed  to 
meet  these  special  educational  needs. 

This  program  would  help  to  impart 
to  students  a  knowledge  of  the  history 
and  culture  associated  with  their  lan- 
guages and  will  hopefully  esUblish 
closer  cooperation  between  the  school 
and  the  home.  Efforts  would  be  made  to 
improve  the  potential  for  profitable 
learning  activities  by  children  and  also 
to  provide  adult  education  programs  for 

their  parents. 

Many  Mexican-Americans  lag  seri- 
ously behind  in  education,  jobs  and  in- 
come. They  have  been  displaced  from 
their  farming  and  laboring  occupations 
of  the  past  and  are  among  the  hard-core 
unemployed  in  many  areas.  They  are 
not  adequately  prepared,  thiough  no 
fault  of  their  own,  to  move  into  new  em- 
ployment occupations.  Automation  and 
technological  change  is  having  a  par- 
ticularly severe  affect  on  our  Mexican- 
American  population.  Statistics  show 
that  over  50  percent  have  not  gone 
beyond  the  eighth  grade. 

Our  Nation  has  the  responsibility  to 
provide  within  its  educational  systems 
opportunities  for  Mexican-American 
graduates  to  enter  the  field  of  education 
as  teachers  and  administrators.  The  bi- 
lingual education  program  will  help  to 
reduce  the  number  of  Mexican-Ameri- 
can children  who  are  actual  or  potential 
dropouts.  The  program  will  hopefully 
give  children  who  speak  a  foreign  lan- 
guage an  equal  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment. 

The  most  promising  method  of  insur- 
ing the  economic  and  social  progress  of 
the  Mexican-American  community  is 
adequate  education.  With  education 
comes  the  hope  of  new  and  better  oppor- 
tunities for  self-improvement.  The  bi- 
lingual education  program  would  hasten 
the  day  when  all  Americans  have  an 
equal  opportunity  to  help  themselves. 

However,  if  funds  are  not  appropri- 
ated  the   bilingual   education   program 
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can  benefit  no  one.  It 
type  of  economizing  to 
this  program.  We  cannc 
mize  with  our  child 
I    am   introducinR 
propriate  funds  to  the 
tion  to  carry  out  the  Bi! 
Act.  To  deny  this  min 
Mexican-American  chil 
of  justice.  I  urge  my  c 
immediate  action  to  i 
cutback  in  funds  to  aid 
can  children. 
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HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

OP   alaba: 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REF  ftESENTATIVES 


Friday.  July 


Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  St  ?aker,  the  trend 
of  importing  more  and  i  lore  forelsn  steel 
Into  the  United  States  e  ich  year  disturbs 
me  greatly.  It  disturbs 
because  of  the  effects  < 
are  already  having  on 
steel  producing  areas 
and  Gadsden,  Ala.  I  re 
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me  particularly 
xcessive  imports 

major  .southern 
of  Birmingham 
pr  to  our  south- 


eastern area,  but  the  ss  me  effect  can  be 
observed  in  other  steel  producing  areas 
of  our  Nation. 

Alabama   will   be   se% 
eign  steel   Imports  ove 
industry  with  cheap  s  eel.  Alabama  is 
the  South's  biggest  steepnaking  State 

At  this  time  I  insert 
of  Remarks  of  the  Re 
published  recently  li 
Times,  which  very  suc^ 
focuses  attention  on 
importance  of  this  pioblem.  and  the 
need  for  restricting  ste<  I  imports.  I  com- 
mend this  article  to  th|  attention  of  all 
my  colleagues,  as  follow 

Steel  Picture  Locftcs  Gloomy 

Steel  mills  throughout  t  \e  nation  are  vieW' 
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It  doesn't  take  a  lot  of  llguring  to  come  up 
with  an  overall  picture  tt  it  Is.  quite  under 
standably,  gravely  disturb  ag  to  the  industry 

An  analyst  for  one  of 
the  country  has  revised  ufcward  his  estimate 
of  1968  Imports,  saying  ii  itead  of  an  earlier 
flgtire  of  17  million  tons,  t  Is  exjjected  to  be 
near  18  million.  The  IQfif  import  was  11.5 
million  tons. 

Domestic  steel  sbipmentft.  by  most  analysts' 
estimates,  will  be  betweei  92  million  and  94 
million  tons.  Of  this  amo   nt,  as  much  as  70 
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workers  of  America  expiri 

It  is  anticipated  by  one 
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The  possibility  of  a  stri^  and  other  factors 
add  up  to  an  outlook  th|it  is  far  from  en- 
couraging. 
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HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  12.  1968 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  note- 
worthy article  wliich  appeared  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  on  July  10, 
1968.  Robert  Cahn  pinpointed  the  prob- 
lem which  has  i^lagued  not  only  the 
Park  Sei-vice.  but  residents  of  Cape  Cod 
and  their  Representatives  in  Congress 
since  the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore 
was  first  considered.  That  problem  is 
this:  "How  to  fit  time-honoi-ed  Park 
Service  conservation  policies  to  a  new 
concept  of  areas  managed  primarily  for 
the  beach-and-outdoor  physical'  recre- 
ation  needs   of   nearby    urban   masses." 

Since  I  fiist  began  working  on  the 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  concept,  in 
my  first  days  as  Representative  from 
that  narrow  elbow  of  dunes,  marshes, 
bogs,  and  beaches,  con.servation  has  been 
my  major  concern.  When  Congre.s.s  au- 
thorized the  .seashore  in  1961,  we  speci- 
fied that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
could  allow  development  of  iX)rtions  of 
the  seashore  for  lecreation.  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  the  unique  fauna  and 
flora.  Cape  Codders  are  keenly  aware  of 
the  narrow  line  that  separates  emphasis 
on  conservation  from  emphasis  on  recre- 
ation— and  they  have  been  \irtually 
unanimous  in  urging  me  to  protect  the 
original  intent  of  Congress  and  limit  the 
recreational  uses  of  the  seashore. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Robert  Cahn  has  done 
an  outstanding  job  of  analyzing  the  vari- 
ous factors  at  work  causing  the  cur- 
rent dilemma  of  recreation  needs 
versus  conservation  needs.  Under  unani- 
mous consent  I  place  his  article,  "Recre- 
ation Areas:  A  New  Dimension, "  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Recreation  Areas:   A  New  Dimension 

(  Note. — Park  officials  ponder  how  to  recon- 
cile new  policies  with  old  concepts.  Demands 
for  recreational  facilities  increase.  But  too 
much  emphasis  on  water  skiing  and  t)each 
buggies  could  ruin  the  idea  of  a  park  area 
as  a  place  for  quietly  communing  with  na- 
ture.) 

(By  Robert  Cahn) 

Cape  Cod  National  Seashore,  Mass. — At 
this  comparatively  new  area  of  the  United 
Stales  national  park  system,  a  visitor  can 
take  a  ranger-guided  nature  hike  in  the  sand 
dunes,  walking  along  some  oi  the  marshes, 
beaches,  and  woods  that  so  enthralled  Henry 
David  Thoreau  a  century  ago. 

Or  the  visitor  can  drive  a  "beach  buggy" 
across  the  dunes,  fish  from  the  public 
beaches,  swim  in  the  Atlantic,  hunt  deer  (in 
season  i .  and  cycle  alojig  bicycle  trails  near 
the  ocean. 

In  short,  the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore 
attracts  both  those  who  seek  active  physical 
recreation  and  those  who  seek  to  commune 
with  nature. 

And  thereby  hangs  a  problem  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service:  how  to  fit  time-honored 
park  service  conservation  policies  to  a  new 
concept  of  areas  managed  primarily  for  the 
beach-and-outdoor  "physical"  recreation 
needs  of  nearby  urban  masses. 

Most  of  the  new  park  areas  (other  than 
historic  sites)  authorized  by  Congress  in  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations  have 
been  national  seashores,  lakeshores,  and  rec- 
reation areas  close  to  large  urban  centers. 
Each  was  selected  for  a  special  feature — for 


the  most  part  proximity  to  a  seashore,  large 
lake,  or  reservoir. 

These  areas  do  not  need  to  have  the  unique 
scenic  elements  required  of  a  national  park 
(although  many  do  possess  great  unusual 
natural  values).  And  activities  banned  in 
natl«nal  praks—  such  as  hunting,  commer- 
cial logging,  spectator  sports,  use  of  house- 
boats— nre  allowed  at  some  of  the  recreation 
sites. 

The  predominant  reqiUrement  is  that  the 
area  ofler  visitors  an  active  recreation  ex- 
perience which  transcends  that  normally 
associated  with  parks  provided  by  state  and 
local  governments.  The  area  also  should  be 
adequate  for  interstate  or  regional  use. 

The  new  national  recreation  sites  meet 
a  need  for  many  .Americans  xuiable  to  travel 
long  cllstafices  to  national  parks  ( most  of 
which  are  in  the  West),  or  who  really  seek 
a  beach  or  active  recreation  type  of  outing. 
In  theory  (though  not  yet  borne  out  in  prac- 
tice), the  new  areas  should  relieve  conges- 
tion in  crowded  national  parks. 

One  negative  factor  Is  that  the  Increased 
emphasis  on  physical  recreation  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Natchez  Trace 
Parkways  (which  receive  one-tenth  of  the 
total  use  for  the  more  than  250  park  service 
areas)  have  drained  needed  personnel  from 
the  purely  nature  parks.  Much  of  the  man- 
power previously  applied  to  protecting  re- 
sources or  interpreting  natural  values  in  na- 
tional parks  and  national  monuments  must 
now  l^e  devoted  to  such  services  as  lifeguard 
duty  and  highway  or  boating  control. 

Another  difficulty  is  confusion  within  the 
park  service  and  among  the  public  as  to 
where  the  National  Park  Service  is  headed. 

"We  are  beginning  to  color  our  whole  na- 
tional park  system  with  the  Introduction  of 
more  and  more  of  these  recreation  areas." 
comments  author  Freeman  Tilden.  an  au- 
thority on  the  national  park  system.  'I'm 
not  against  recreation  areas.  They  are  needed. 
But  if  people  get  oriented  to  the  physical 
recreation  concept  of  national  parks,  and  not 
to  the  view  of  the  parks  as  places  where 
they  find  their  relationship  with  nature,  it 
could  be  disastrous  to  the  best  use  of  na- 
tional parks." 

PRESERVATION    ALWAYS    A    TASK 

An  even  more  pressing  problem  is  preser- 
vation of  the  outstanding  natural  resources 
that  exist  In  some  of  the  recreation  areas. 
Developing  a  site  for  extended  mass  recrea- 
tion may  destroy  or  damage  much  of  what 
makes  the  area  worthwhile. 

Cape  Cod  is  a  classic  example  of  the  good 
and  the  bad,  the  promise  and  the  problems 
of  a  national  park  service  recreation  area. 

Most  of  the  "lower"  cape  from  the  elbow 
at  Chatham  to  Provlncetown  still  has  un- 
cluttered marshes,  ponds  and  beaches,  birds 
and  bogs  for  the  avid  follower  of  Thoreau. 
This  is  due  in  part  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore. 

Protections  were  WTltten  into  the  Cape  Cod 
authorization  law  of  1961.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  could  allow  development  of 
portions  of  the  seashore  for  swimming, 
hunting,  fishing,  etc. — recreation  needs  of 
the  city  dwellers — but  not  at  the  expense  of 
the  unique  flora  and  fauna. 

It  is  too  early  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore.  The  park  serv- 
ice development  program  so  far  has  been 
minimal.  More  than  half  of  the  private  land 
within  the  boundaries  has  yet  to  be  acquired. 
And  the  masses  from  the  cities  have  been 
slow  to  invade. 

In  a  visit  to  Cape  Cod  last  fall,  however.  I 
found  park  service  officials  facing  the  same 
problems  that  confront  their  colleagues  in 
national  park  system  areas  around  the  United 
States.  It  was  a  time  of  decisionmaking,  of 
placing  limitations  on  use  before  it  was  too 
late. 

Beach  buggies  and  dune  buggies  were  tear- 
ing  plant   cover   off   the   sand    dunes,    bull- 
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dozers  were  carving  out  added  beach  facil- 
ities, and  blacktop  was  being  poured  for 
parking  areas.  One  of  Thoreau 's  choice  spots 
now  sported  a  black-topped  bicycle  trial.  New 
roads  were  being  plotted  to  the  beaches. 

By  themselves,  these  activities  appeared  to 
be  reasonable  and  in  keeping  with  the  pri- 
mary mission  of  the  national  seashore.  They 
would  allow  millions  of  visitors  to  enjoy 
recreation  opportunities  in  ureas  previously 
inaccessible. 

But.  ask  the  conservationlsUs,  what  price  is 
being  paid  in  permanent  destruction  of  the 
natural  values? 

lake  the  beach-buggy  problem.  The.sf 
■over-sand  "  vehicles  are  allowed  on  the 
beaches  when  used  for  fishing.  But  owners 
have  adapted  jeeps  or  other  types  ol  trans- 
port into  camping  vehicles.  They  bring  their 
lamilies  lor  vacations  right  on  the  dunes.  And 
every  day  of  such  use  impairs  the  beach 
vegetation  and  opens  the  way  for  erosion. 
Also,  having  no  sanitation  facilities,  tlie 
beaches  are  beginning  to  evidence  a  pollution 
problem. 

This  summer,  a  new  rule  has  gone  into  ef- 
fect at  this  national  seashore:  it  limits  use  ot 
any  one  spot  to  72  hours,  to  eliminate 
permanent  summer  camps.  New  "over-sand" 
routes  have  been  staked  out,  and  beach  or 
sand  buggies  are  allowed  only  along  those 
routes.  Also  closer  supervision  insures  that 
all  vehicles  staying  overnight  carry  .sell- 
contained  sanitation  facilities. 

No  new  public  campgrounds  have  been  al- 
lowed in  the  Cape  Cod  seashore.  The  four 
privately  owned  campgrounds  outside  park 
borders  are  filled  to  capacity  during  the  en- 
tire sea.son. 

DECISION    FACED    IN    DELAWARE 

With  use  of  the  area  expected  to  rise 
dramatically  when  the  four-lane.  Mid-Cape 
Highway  Is  extended  to  the  lower  cape,  au- 
thorities will  have  to  decide  soon  whether  to 
provide  park  service  campgrounds  within  the 
park  area  or  possibly  establish  a  large  camp- 
ing facility  on  the  mainland  at  the  base  of 
the  cape. 

The  park  service  faces  another  basic  plan- 
ning decision  at  its  newest  recreation  area 
in  the  East,  the  Delaware  Gap  Recreation 
Area  voted  by  Congress  in  1965.  Situated  on 
the  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey  border  strad- 
dUng  the  Delaware  River,  the  area  puts  47,000 
acres  of  land  and  a  narrow  37-mile  lake  with- 
in easy  reach  of  30  million  people  in  the  New 
■Vork-Philadelphia  sector. 

Delaware  Gap  is  not  ready  for  use  because 
Congress  has  not  appropriated  funds  to  buy 
enough  of  the  privately  owned  lands  to  estab- 
lish a  park  entity.  But  when  the  land  is  pur- 
chased, the  park  service  will  have  to  decide 
what  types  of  recreation  to  develop. 

National  Park  Service  director  George  B. 
Hartzog  Jr.  is  struggUng  with  this  question 
;is  the  area's  master  plan  lies  on  his  desk 
awaiting  approval. 

•There  is  a  great  demand  for  camping.' 
Mr.  Hartzog  told  me.  "Bttt  I'm  not  going  to 
cover  that  47,000  acres  with  campgrounds 
Just  to  satisfy  demand.  We  have  to  be  selec- 
tive. Maybe  we  should  rule  out  public  camp- 
grounds, and  place  our  emphasis  entirely  on 
organized  youth  camping  at  a  few  places.  We 
could  let  private  enterprise  or  other  agencies 
of  government  provide  overnight  accommo- 
dations outside  the  park." 

Another  type  of  problem  effects  Fire  Island 
National  Seashore  The  new  area,  avilhorized 
in  1964  on  the  small  barrier  island  near  New 
■i'ork  C't-y^  '^^  y^''  to  acquire  enough  land  to 
become  a  cohesive  unit.  And  every  year  pres- 
sures are  exerted  to  have  a  road  built  along 
the  island's  32-mile  length.  Such  a  road,  link- 
ing bridges  at  either  end  of  the  island,  would 
ruin  the  area's  natural  quality,  although  it 
would  substitute  a  highway  of  great  scenic 
value. 

The  two  largest  recreation  areas  in  the  na- 
tional park  system  are  in  the  West— using 
the  reservoirs  behind  Colorado  River  dams  at 
Bfiulder  City,  Nev  .  and  Page.  Ariz. 
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The  1  9-mllllon-acre  Lake  Mead  National 
Recreation  Area  draws  heavily  from  Los  An- 
geles area  residents,  who  take  the  300-mile 
travel  distance  In  typical  California  stride. 

More  than  4  million  visitors  used  Lake 
Mead  last  year,  enjoying  the  boating,  fishing, 
and  water-skiing.  But  this  huge  Influx  over- 
taxed camp  sites  and  facilities  and  caused 
noticeable— though  not  dangerous— pollu- 
tion. 

The  11 -million-acre  Glen  Canyon  National 
Recreation  Area  in  Arizona  and  Utah  has 
opened  up  to  boat  travel  some  of  the  most 
beautilul  wild  country  in  the  West.  Ardent 
conservationists  feel,  however,  that  tlie  wil- 
derness quality  was  lost  forever  when  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  was  built  and  the  waters  backed 
up  "to  form  Lake  Powell  along  what  was 
once  186  nUles  of  wild  Colorado  River  and 
hundreds  of   picturesque  side  canyons. 

Tlie  questions  now  are:  How  much  devel- 
opment should  be  allowed  in  the  way  ol 
cimpground.  or  hotels  or  boat  mannas'.' 
How  much  will  the  new  fad  of  houseboats 
on  the  lake  contribute  to  further  loss  of  wll- 
derne.ss  value':-  And.  what,  if  anything,  could 
or  should  be  done  about  the  expanding  rec- 
reation? 

At  C.len  Canyon  I  learned  from  superin- 
tendent William  Briggle  that  the  use  explo- 
sion had  <x!curred  in  the  last  five  years — 
from  9.000  visitors  in  1962  to  390,000  in  1967. 
Traveling  by  boat  over  part  of  Lake  Powell. 
I  noticed  few  other  craft  on  the  vast  lake. 
When  National  Park  Service  guide,  iiaiuralisl 
Normal  W.  Salisbury,  said  we  could  find 
visitors  camping  at  any  of  the  hundreds  of 
canvons  shooting  off  from  the  lake,  I  picked 
one  at  r.mdom  and  challenged  him  to  pro- 
duce. 

As  our  boat  plied  Rock  Creek  Canycin,  its 
towering  walls  alternately  narrowed  and  ex- 
panded; Its  sandstone  cliffs  were  sometimes 
close  enough  to  touch.  After  two  miles, 
nalviralist  Salisbury  was  about  to  admit  de- 
feat when  the  canyon  suddenly  widened  Into 
a  box  end. 

On  the  shallow  beach — two  boats  and  two 
tents. 

The  Emmet  Lowry  and  John  Hlserodl  fami- 
lies from  Redlands,  Calif.,  on  vacation  nUles 
away  from  the  sounds  and  sights  of  their 
city,  were  having  what  was  to  them  a  wilder- 
ness experience.  They  were  camping  out, 
cooking  meals  over  a  camptire.  taking  hikes, 
and  exploring  other  canyons  by  boat.  Their 
children,  in  addition  to  swimming  and  ex- 
ploring, were  doing  some  water-skiing. 

VIEWS    OF    WILDERNESS    DIFFER 

Water-skiing  is  allowed,  of  course,  in  a  rec- 
reation area.  But  the  very  mention  of  it 
brings  shudders  to  conservationists  who  re- 
call Glen  Canyon  as  the  great  wilderness  ex- 
plored on  foot  and  by  raft  by  John  Wesley 
Powell  and  left  in  its  wild  natural  suite  until 
Lake  Powell  was  formed. 

Lake  Powell  National  Recreation  Area  also 
brings  cheers  or  tears — depending  on  one's 
viewpoint — for  making  Rainbow  Bridge  Na- 
tional Monument  accessible  to  recreation- 
ists. 

Until  the  lake  was  formed,  this  famed  nat- 
ural arch— 309  feet  high  and  278  feel 
.across— was  seen  only  be  a  few  hardy  per- 
sons Willing  to  ride  the  wild  Colorado  and 
hike  up  a  canyon,  or  else  come  down  14-  or 
24-mile  trails.  Now  Lake  Powell  backs  up  to 
within  a  mile  of  the  arch,  and  tourist  boats 
arrive  daily  from  Wahweap  near  Glen  Canyon 
Dam.  Last  year.  Rainbow  Bridge  had  22,000 
visitors. 

On  my  visit  to  Rainbow  Bridge.  I  noted  a 
inarkc.i  difference  in  the  ways  a  visitor  can 
approach  this  world-famous  natural  wonder. 
One  way  is  to  arrive  by  sightseeing  tour 
boat,  hurry  over  the  one-mile  trail  gulping 
down  a  sandwich,  have  a  two-minute  glimpse 
of  the  monument,  and  scurry  back  down  the 
boat  landing. 

Another  way.  tis  evldei  ced  by  farmer  Her- 
man   Beebe    and    his    wife    Gretchen,    from 
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Center  Point.  Iowa,  is  to  pack-In  by  horse- 
back the  24  miles  from  Navajo  Mountain. 

"I've  wanted  to  come  here  for  20  years — 
it's  been  a  dream  of  mine,"  Mrs.  Beebe 
told  me.  "This  year  when  we  had  planned  It. 
I  know  It  was  possible  to  come  by  boat.  But 
we  decided  to  make  it  the  difficult  way. 
They  .say  these  things  mean  more  when  you 
work  for  them.  It  was  really  worth  it  to  see 
it  this  way  " 


DORSEY  HARDEMAN— A 
STATESMAN 


TEXAS 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  12.  1968 

Ml .  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  tlie 
mo.sl  forceful  lawmakers  in  Texas.  Stale 
Senator  Doisey  Hardeman,  of  San 
Angelo.  has  left  public  service  after  more 
than  30  years  of  unparalleled  legislative 
.service  as  a  public  servant. 

A  controversial,  colorful,  witty,  and 
dedicated  figure  in  Texas  government. 
Senator  Hardeman  Ls  a  distinguished 
American.  He  is  the  best  recognized  legal 
expert  in  the  .senate  of  the  State  of 
Texas  on  constitutional  matters  we  have 
ever  had.  The  .senate  literally  revolved 
around  Senator  Hardeman. 

Shortly  prior  to  the  ad.journment  of 
the  Texas  Legislatuie  earlier  this  month, 
he  was  honored  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
.senate  through  the  adoption  of  Senate 
Resolution  263. 

I  tliink  the  resolution  .sliows  and  ex- 
pres.ses  the  esteem  which  is  held  for  him 
by  the  members  of  that  august  body  and 
I  would  like  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  by  inserting  it  at  this 
point  In  the  Record: 

Senate  Resohjtion  263 
(By  Messrs.  Aikln.  Bates,  Bernal,  Berry. 
Blanchard.  Brooks.  Cole.  Creighton.  Harring- 
ton, Harris,  Hazlewood,  Hernng,  Hlghtower. 
Kennard.  Mauzy.  Wilson.  Grover.  Jordan. 
Schwartz.  Hall.  Watson,  Christie.  Connally. 
Moore,  Patman.  Ralliff,  Reagan.  Strong. 
Wade,  and  Word.) 

Whereas.  When  the  year  1968  Is  adjourned 
sine  die,  the  Honomble  Dorsey  B.  Hardeman 
able  senator  from  San  Angelo,  will  depart  the 
Texas  Senate  30  years  after  beginning  his 
memorable  and  unparalleled  legislative  serv- 
ice to  the  people  ot  Texas;  and 

Whereas,  This  distinguished  senator  Is 
without  peer  in  the  memory  of  his  colleagues, 
and  suinds  with  the  tallest  In  statesmanship, 
ability,  and  integrity;  and 

Whereas,  Dorsey  B.  Hardeman  was  born  in 
1902  In  Henderson,  Tennessee,  the  son  of  the 
late  N.  B.  Hardeman,  noted  Church  of  Christ 
evangelist  and  educator  and  the  late  Mrs 
Joanna  Tabler  Hardeman;  he  was  graduated 
with  a  law  degree  from  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity and  subsequently  served  as  Assistant  At- 
torney General  of  Tennessee  from  1929  to 
1930;  and  then  In  December  1932.  he  moved 
from  the  Pulaski  Post  Office  neighborhood 
to  begin  his  great  love  affair  with  the  Slate 
of  Texas  when  he  arrived  In  San  Angelo,  the 
city  where  he  has  since  resided  with  his  wife 
Geneva  and  sons,  Mark  and  Bryan;  and 

Whereas,  Poor  health  forced  him  to  leave 
his  native  state,  his  doctors  having  advised 
him  that  a  fatal  malady  condemned  him  lo 
a  life  of  brief  duration;  his  presence  here 
today  is  living  testimony  both  to  the  salubri- 
ous climate  of  West  Texas  and  to  the  ancient 
quotation  thai  '  oniy  the  good  die  young  "; 
and 

Whereas.   In   biographies  of   famous   Ten- 
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through   many   legislative   sessions    and    in- 
terims;   and 

Whereas,  In  closing  his  legislative  ca- 
reer, the  senator  from  Tom  Green  has  once 
again  nailed  hides  to  the  barn  door  as  the 
successful  sponsor  of  the  Senate  (and  House) 
version  of  the  tax  bill  of  1968;   and 

Whereas,  He  freqqently  differed  with 
those  in  high  places,  he  put  aside  all  personal 
gnulges  when  principle  was  Involved:  and 

Wherea"!.  His  leadership  In  revising  the 
Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  wns  so  success- 
ful that  he  passed  it  through  two  regular  .ses- 
sions, declaring  that  the  first  time  was  Just 
for  practice:   and 

Whereas,  The  lawbooks  of  Texas  bear  the 
footprints  of  the  famous  "clarifying  amend- 
ments" by  the  Senator  from  Tom  Green,  this 
gu.-irdian  of  democracy  often  offering  •■help- 
ful, corrective  amendments"  to  many  bills 
during  debate,  and  It  is  generally  known  that 
pood  strong  bills  can  stand  one  Hardeman 
amendment,  but  never  two:  and 

Whereas,  Angelo  State  College  Joined 
the  names  of  state  colleges  through  the  per- 
.sl.stance,  perseverance,  and  perspiration  of 
Senator  Hardeman:  and  the  college's  creation 
led  to  allegations  that  the  statesman  was 
forced  to  become  a  politician:  and 

Whereas,  Through  the  years  he  has  been 
a  constant  target  of  the  Fourth  Estate,  but 
proudly  wears  his  wounds  as  a  badge  of  de- 
fiance to  compromise  and  intimidation,  rem- 
iniscent of  the  soaring  eagle  being  downed 
by  predatory  buzzards  or,  more  appropriately 
perhaps,  of  the  magnificent  King  of  the  Jun- 
gle being  nipped  at  the  heels  by  the  htin- 
gry  and  yapping  Jackals:  his  feud  with  the 
press  is  best  remembered  by  his  classic  state- 
ment in  the  59th  Legislature:  "I  don't  know 
which  is  going  to  ruin  us  first,  communism, 
socialism,  or  journalism,"  the  validity  of 
which  remark  the  Senator  from  Tom  Green 
humbly  admits  will  be  determined  only  by 
history:   and 

Whereas,  Each  of  us  recognizes  that  the 
Senator  from  Tom  Green  is  living  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  the  late  John  P.  Kennedy's 
credo  of  political  life  in  which  he  said,  "The 
credit  belongs  to  the  man  who  Is  actually  in 
the  arena,  whose  face  is  marred  by  dust  and 
sweat  and  blood  .  .  .  who  knows  the  great 
enthusiasms,  the  great  devotions:  who  spends 
himself  in  a  worthy  cause;  who  at  the  best 
knows  in  the  end  the  triumph  of  high 
achievement,  and  ...  If  he  falls,  at  least  falls 
while  daring  greatly,  -so  that  his  place  shall 
never  be  with  those  cold  and  timid  souls  who 
kno"*'  neither  victory  nor  defeat":    and 

Whereas.  With  this  Resolution,  all  ani- 
mosities are  hereby  declared  null  and  void, 
all  old  wounds  between  Senator  Hardeman 
.md  colleagues  are  well  healed  and  forgotten, 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  30  fellow  mem- 
bers in  the  Senate  are  united  in  expressing 
,affectlon,  esteem,  and  respect  for  him;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resoied.  That  the  Senate  of  the  60th  Legis- 
lature, 1st  Called  Session,  hereby  honor 
Dorsey  B.  Hardeman  and  certify  him  a  true 
giant  of  the  Texas  Senate,  a  statesman  whose 
contributions  and  service  will  live  forever  in 
the  history  of  this  state:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  distinguished  Texan, 
this  proud  Southerner,  this  great  American, 
the  only  Democrat  whose  party  membership 
card  bears  the  signature  of  the  President  of 
the  United  SUites,  leaves  us,  his  colleagues, 
with  the  knowledge  that  our  affection  and 
friendship  for  him  are  undlmmed  and  that 
his  image  will  retain  its  own  special  luster 
as  a  timeless  inspiration, 

Preston  Smith, 
Lieutenant  Goiernor, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Attest: 

Charles  Schnabix, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
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THE  PUEBLO"  CALLUP  AND  THE 
AFTERMATH 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or    -MissocRi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  12,  1968 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  approxi- 
mately 150  days  ago  over  15  000  Air  Force 
reservists.  Air  National  Guard,  and 
Naval  reservists,  were  called  to  extended 
active  duty  by  the  Pre.iident;  imply  in},' 
the  use  of  foixe  if  tlic  Pueblo  and  hci' 
crew  were  not  released  by  North  Korea. 
It  now  appears  that  the  "call-up"  was 
more  a  public  relation  "gimmick,"  than 
t)ie  icsult  of  any  concerted  ti-y  to  pain 
the  release  of  the  Pueblo,  by  one  means 
or  the  other.  As  a  result  tiiousands  of 
leservists  have  had  their  family  lives, 
careers,  and  education  disrupted  for  no 
apparent  cause.  Sgt,  Robert  A.  Levy 
Ph.  D  .  a  member  of  the  113th  Tactical 
Fighter  Gioup  at  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base.  Md..  recently  addressed  an  open 
letter  to  the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  the  Department  of  Defense.  It  is 
clear  to  anyone  that  leads  this  letter 
that  SerKeant  Levy  is  no  "pcacenick  " 
He  is  a  patriotic  American  who  joined 
the  Reserves,  and  who  recognized  Irs 
responsibility  when  he  enlisted.  It  is 
indeed  unfortunate  that  President 
Johnson  does  not  recognize  his  respon- 
sibility. Under  unanimous  consent.  I 
include  Sergeant  Levj's  letter  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
Silver  Spring.  Md.. 

July  1,1968. 

An  Opfn  Letter  to  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress AND  THE  Department  of  Defense 
I  am  wiitlng  as  a  member  of  the  113th 
Tactical  Fighter  Group  at  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base,  Maryland.  Approximately  150  days  ago, 
presumably  In  resp>onse  to  the  I»ueblo  crisis, 
v.'c  were  called  to  active  duty  on  36-hour 
notice  along  with  15,000  Air  Force  Reservlst.<;, 
Air  National  Guardsmen  and  Naval  Reserv- 
ists. According  to  The  Air  Force  Times,  this 
mobilization  is  presently  costing  the  govern- 
ment at  the  rate  of  $10  millon  per  month. 
Thus,  if  the  callup  remains  in  effect  for  two 
years  (the  maximum  period  allowable  by 
law),  the  taxpayer  will  have  borne  an  ex- 
pense of  one  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars.  Fur- 
thermore, this  amount  excludes  the  social 
and  economic  costs  of  the  significant  reduc- 
tions in  personal  Income  experienced  by 
15.000  Individuals,  the  resultant  declitie  ir. 
Federal  and  State  lax  revenues,  the  loss  ol 
productive  output  from  15,000  civilian  Jobs, 
the  interference  with  careers  and  college 
educations,  and  the  disruption  of  family 
lives  and  relationships. 

Since  these  matters  are  obviously  of  some 
consequence,  it  is  important  that  the  public 
be  informed  of  the  tragic  circumstances  sur- 
rounding this  reserve  activation.  Regrettably, 
I  must  report  that  we  have  accomplished 
absolutely  nothing  during  more  than  five 
months  of  active  duty.  Unnecessarily  and  un- 
forgiveably  we  are  being  required  to  make 
suijstantlal  sacrifices  in  order  that  we  may 
wa;te  our  own  lime  and  our  public  resources. 
Morale  deteriorates  dally;  frtistratlon  and 
disenchantment  grow  steadily;  motivation 
and  Incentive  simply  do  not  exist.  Yet  we 
are  retained  in  this  unbelievably  demeaning 
environment,  virtually  helpless  to  affect  our 
own  rtatus. 
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The  reserve  forces  are  ni>t  compo-sed  of 
individuals  attempting  to  avoid  military  re- 
.sponslblUty.  In  fact,  even  excluding  cHlUips 
such  as  the  present  one  the  average  reservist 
over  the  course  of  his  six-year  enlistment  will 
.spend  about  15  months  on  full-time  military 
uuty.  We  are  not  malcontents;  we  are  will- 
ing, indeed  eager,  to  serve  our  country;  and 
ve  most  definitely  are  not  .seeking  to  excuse 
ourselves  from  the  moral  obligation  and  legal 
commitment  which  we  have  agreed  to  under- 
lake.  Even  when  our  time  is  usurped,  our 
educations  and  careers  are  interrupted,  and 
our  financial  well-being  is  seriously  threat- 
ened, we  would  ordinarily  accept  these  events 
as  risks  to  which  we  were  voluntarily  ex 
posed  when  we  signed  up  for  reserve  military 
service.  But  we  do  question  the  necessity  of 
this  mobilization;  and  we  do  wonder  \^■hy  on 
;!6-hour  notice  we  are  forced  to  ;.bruptly 
change  our  dally  lives,  make  the  major  sacrl- 
lices  associated  with  military  activation,  and 
then  find  ourselves  thrust  into  a  "hurry  up 
Hiid  do  nothing  "  atmosphere  which  so  bla- 
t  intly  misuses  our  energies  i.nd  capabilities. 
Unquestionably,  our  sacrifices  are  relatively 
insignificant  when  compared  to  those  of  half 
a  million  servicemen  in  Vietnam.  Neverthe- 
less, our  sacrifices  are  real  and_  important  in 
the  absoUite:  they  create  serious  and  difficult 
problems  for  us  personally;  and  they  impose 
upon  the  parties  responsible  an  obligation  to 
insure  that  the  benefits  realized  justify  the 
individual    and    public    burdens    Incurred. 

In  July  196G  I  enlisted  in  the  113th  Tacli- 
i-al  Fighter  Wing  (District  of  Columbia  .Mr 
National  Guard).  1  had.  of  course,  examined 
an  extensive  volume  of  recruiting  literature: 
and  I  had  read  numerous  statements  such  as 
the  following  which  appears  in  an  Air  Force 
brochure;  ".  .  .  |T|he  Guard  is  comix>sed 
only  of  units  It  has  no  pool  of  individuals. 
In  the  Guard,  you  are  assured  ot  being  with 
your  buddies  for  summer  training  or  for  any 
other  duty  tor  which  it  might  be  called." 
Notwithstanding  this  clear  statement  ul  pol- 
icy, we  are  in  fact  being  ;issigned  as  uidi- 
riduals.  thus  making  a  mockery  of  "unit  in- 
tegrity" and  prompting  the  >lir  Force  and 
Space  Digest  to  publish  the  item  below  under 
the  title  "Demolition  of  a  Good  Unit": 

"Losses  in  combat  units  are  not  all  in- 
curred in  combat.  Some  are  lost  to  bureau- 
cratic planners  who  don't  understand  the 
lasting  imi>act  of  some  of  their  decisions. 
The  latest  such  casualty  Is  the  113th  Tactical 
Fighter  Wing  (DCANG)  which  was  recalled 
on  short  notice  in  January,  supposedly  to  do 
battle  against  the  Communists.  From  then 
on  Indecision  reigned  as  to  what  to  do  with 
the  unit.  After  several  abortive  attempts  to 
move  the  unit  intact,  someone  made  the  de- 
cision to  break  up  the  wing,  using  part  of  it 
as  a  training  organization,  and  making  the 
remaininf  personnel  available  as  fillers. 

"For  years  it  has  been  the  announced  pol- 
icy of  the  Air  Force  to  organize  and  train 
Reserve  Forces  units  to  be  used  as  unites." 
This  phrase  has  been  incorporated  in  several 
pieces  of  legislation  and  many  DOD  and  Air 
Force  directives.  Reserve  Forces  recruiting 
brochures  carry  the  promise:  Train  with 
your  buddies,  right  with  your  buddies'." 

Those  of  us  designated  as  surpUis  support 
personnel  remain  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base. 
Our  daily  routine  lofflcers  as  well  as  enlisted 
men)  consists  of  reading  magazines  and 
newspaper,  listening  to  the  radio,  playing 
cards,  organizing  and  participating  in  chess 
tournaments,  visiting  the  base  gymnasium, 
pitching  horseshoes  and  taking  coffee  breaks. 
Never  have  I  seen  human  resources  so  tragi- 
cally mlsallocated.  Never  have  I  experienced 
conditions  so  calculated  to  destroy  the  hu- 
•nan  spirit. 

Of  course,  the  Pentagon  is  not  totally  un- 

iware  of  these  conditions.  Colonel  Mervin  O. 

Getty.  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Plans  Group  at 

the   Pentagon,   has    respwnded    to    numerous 

Congressional  Inquiries   with   a   form   letter 
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stating  in  part:  ".  .  .  |T|he  Intervening 
time  since  the  January  mobil'zatlon  has 
permitted  the  Air  Force  to  review  and  re- 
fine Its  overall  |  personnel  |  reqtilrements 
with  a  care  that  was  not  possible  at  the 
time  of  the  'no-notice'  January  mobiliza- 
tion. It  now  appears  that  some  supporting 
elements  of  the  groups  called  up  at  that 
time  are  no  longer  needed.  We  are  re-ex- 
amining this  matter  and  expect  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  the 
near  luture.  that  a  certain  number  of  sup- 
|K)rt  units,  with  assigned  personnel,  be  re- 
leased from  active  duty." 

The  latest  of  these  letters  Irom  Col.  Getty 
was  mailed,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
on  June  10.  Only  two  weeks  later,  on  June 
24.  some  of  our  people  wpre  receiving  notice 
that  they  iire  to  be  .sent  to  .Southeast  Asia 
on  or  about  July  15.  Ttuis  were  the  con- 
clusions of  a  5-month  re-examlnatlon  of 
Air  Force  personnel  requirements  reversed 
in  less  than  14  davs.  Moreover,  the  reporting 
date  of  July  15  is  certainly  not  in  com- 
pliance with  an  Air  Force  regulation  pro- 
viding for  at  least  GO  days  notice  of  a  change 
in  duly  station;  nor  Is  It  consistent  with 
the  150  days  of  total  inactivity  experienced 
up  to  the  present  date. 

Is  there  no  end  to  the  inequities  to  ■which 
this  unit  will  be  suljjecte<l"?  Is  there  no  res- 
pite from  this  terrible  mismanagement  ol 
htindreds  of  real  living  persons?  We  are  tired 
of  Indecision;  we  are  weary  of  rumor-mon- 
gerlng;  we  are  distraught  with  being  treated 
as  pawns  in  a  political  chess  game  (as  wit- 
ness the  publicity  accompanying  Patrick  Nu- 
gent's  transfer  to  our  wing  eiiroute  to  Viet- 
nam): we  are  sick  about  the  anxieties  caused 
uur  lamllles  and  friends. 

Finally,  we  are  convinced  that  we  are  not. 
and  win  not  be,  serving  any  useful  pur- 
pose by  continuing  on  this  tour  of  active 
duty.  The  Air  Force  has  made  a  drastic  mis- 
lake,  and  now  refuses  to  admit  to  the  fact. 
There  can  be  no  soUition  in  further  make- 
work  schemes;  great  damage  has  already 
been  done.  Assigning  us  to  some  obscure 
corner  of  the  world  will  not  cause  us  to 
regain  respect  for  the  military,  nor  encour- 
age us  to  cease  our  criticism  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  this  unspeakable  situation. 
There  is  only  one  equitable  course  of  ac- 
tion to  compensate  for  this  chronology  ol 
injustice — release  us  from  active  duty,  per- 
mit us  to  return  to  our  lamllles.  our  edu- 
cation, our  businesses  and  careers. 
Respectfully, 

Sgt   Robert  A.  Levy. 

I  The  writer,  in  civilian  life,  is  President 
of  Computer  Directions  Advisors.  Inc.,  a  firm 
specializing  in  the  application  of  computers 
to  the  stock  market.  He  received  his  Ph.  D. 
from  Tlie  American  University  in  1966,  at  the 
age  of  24.  Dr.  Levy  Is  the  author  of  a  re- 
cently published  book  and  more  than  a 
dozen  articles  In  academic  and  professional 
Journals.! 


TRUCKS  ARE  BIG  ENOUGH 
ALREADY 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  12.  1968 
Mr,  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
strongly  oppose  pending  legislation  'S. 
2658)  to  increase  the  weight  and  width 
limitations  on  trucks  using  otu'  interstate 
highways. 

This  legislation  would  allow  trucks 
with  as  many  as  three  trailers,  each  8' 2 
feet  wide,  to  carry  as  much  as  69  tons  at 
speeds  up  to  70  miles  an  hour.  Besides 
constituting  a  greatly  increased  hazard 
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to  the  safety  of  automobile  drivers  using 
our  interstate  highways,  trucks  this  wide 
and  lieavy  would  greatly  increase  the 
cost  of  maintaining  and  reconstructing 
the.se  national  roadways. 

Supporters  of  this  legislation  argue 
that  it  pertains  only  to  the  u.se  of  inter- 
state highways,  and  that  it  will  be  up  to 
the  States  to  determine  weight  and  width 
limits  for  other  roads. 

Thi.s  contentioii  ignoi'es  the  fact  that 
trucks  must  use  the.se  other  roads  to 
reach  the  Interstate  System.  Tlie  truck- 
ing lobby  will  use  this  bill  as  a  lever  to 
force  State  legislatures  to  lift  weight  and 
width  limitations  to  the  interstate  levels 
Tliis  will  mean  that  the  States,  cities, 
and  counties  must  again  incrca.se  liigh- 
way  and  bridge  construction  outlays  to 
serve  a  special  interest  industry  that  has 
never  paid  its  fair  share  of  highway  costs. 
Increased  truck  weights  rai.se  the  iiar- 
ticularly  critical  question  of  bridge 
safely.  There  are  more  than  .500.000 
bridges  in  this  country,  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  bridges  and  a  few  others,  none 
were  designed  to  cai  ry  even  cxistinu  vol- 
umes and  weights  of  traffic  and  cer- 
tainly not  the  weiehts  this  bill  would 
authoi'ize. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Tran.sporta- 
lion  has  estimated  that  it  will  cost  S2.8 
billion  to  upgrade  or  reconstruct  older 
highways  and  bridges  if  cveiy  State  al- 
lows the  limits  in  this  bill.  I  feel  that  the 
bill  should  not  be  passed  until  enact- 
ment of  new  taxes  on  heavy  trucks  to 
pay  for  the  increa.sed  maintenance  and 
construction  costs  they  w  ill  make  neces- 
sary, and  until  all  roads  and  bridges  have 
been  made  safe  for  such  trucks. 

American  citizens  have  invested  S232 
billion  in  their  highways.  Passage  of  this 
legislation  may  .seriously  jeopardize  this 
investment  and  make  much  of  our  high- 
way system  obsolete.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  in  voting  against  S.  2658 
when  it  reaches  the  floor.  ^ 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  two  ex- 
cellent editorials  pointing  out  the  great 
dangers  in  S.  2658.  The  first  editorial  ap- 
peared in  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
of  July  8,  the  second  in  the  Pitt.sburgh 
Press  of  July  12.  The  editorials  follow: 
I  From  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)   Post-Oa'/ette. 
July  B.  19681 
Nkw  Drive  by  Truck  Lobby 
Tlie    American    trucking    industry,    never 
satisfied  with  its  huge  stake  in  the  nation's 
hlghwavs.  is  again  pushing  Congress  to  allow- 
new  truck  sizes  and  load  limits  which  would 
further  increase  dangers  10  auto  drivers  and 
highwavs. 

The  House  Public  Works  Committee  has 
just  reported  out  Senate  Bill  2658.  This  big 
truck  bill  is  due  lo  go  to  the  House  Rules 
Committee  today,  with  expectations  that  it 
will  be  voted  on  tiy  the  House  before  adjourn- 
ment this  summer.  The  measure  would  raise 
the  weight  limit  on  interstate  highways  for  a 
tandem  axle  truck  from  32.000  to  34.000 
pounds,  increase  the  weight  for  a  six-axle 
rig  from  73.280  pounds  to  88.000  pounds,  and 
authorize  the  widening  of  trailers  from  96 
inches  to  102  inches. 

The  industry  insists  that  S.  2658  would 
allow  states  to  decide  whether  to  .sot ten  pres- 
ent regulations.  But  who  would  doubt  the 
lobbv's  ability  to  effect  the  changes?  In 
1956.    Congress    wrote    intn    the    federal-aid 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EX-SCRANTONIAN     WINS     "OSCAR" 
FOR  SHORT  FILM 


July   i:,   I'JGS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  12.  1968 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Nation  watches  with  considerable  in- 
terest the  ceremony  known  as  the  acad- 
emy awards.  As  all  my  colleagues  know, 
this  is  the  night  during  which  the  liii^h- 
est  awards  of  the  motion  picture  indus- 
try are  distributed  to  the  talented  direc- 
tors, producers,  actors,  musicians,  and  a 
host  of  other  professions  connected  with 
the  motion  pictures. 

This  year,  the  whole  city  of  Scranton 
watched  with  particular  piide  as  one  of 
our  own  sons.  Mark  Harris,  received  the 
Oscar  for  writing  and  producing  the  best 
documentaiT  short  subject  film,  entitled 
The  Redwoods." 

I  have  knowni  Mark's  family  for  many 
years.  His  father,  Norman  Han-is,  is  a 
distinpiushed  attorney  practiciriR  in  the 
city  of  Scranton.  His  mother  is  a  delight- 
ful and  lovely  lady,  who  is  justly  proud 
of  her  distinguished  children.  His  sis- 
ter. Rachel,  has  recently  been  graduated 
from  Wellesley  College,  will  enter  the 
graduate  school  at  Brandels  University 
in  the  fall. 

Mark,  himself,  has  added  a  new  dis- 
tinction to  the  family  name.  He  joins 
Ned  Washington  and  Ralph  Levy  as  a 
Scrantonian  who  has  received  an  Oscar. 
I  know  all  of  my  colleagues  here  will  join 
me  in  wishing  Mark  well  in  his  future 
ventures.  With  an  academy  award  at 
the  age  of  27,  what  a  bright  future  beck- 
ons for  this  fine  man.  I  know  also  that 
my  calleagues  will  want  to  extend  the 
same  tjood  wishes  to  Mrs.  Mark  Harris, 
and  to  Laura,  the  baby  of  the  Harris 
faiiiily. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  I  insert  here  two  articles 
on  Mark  Harris: 
IFrom  the  Scranton  (Pa.)   Tribune.  Apr.  11, 
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Harris'  Wife  Visiting  Here:  Ex-Scrantonian 

Wins  "Oscar"  tor  Short  Film 

A  former  Scranton  man  Is  now  the  co- 
owner  of  an  Oscar. 

And  that's  "Just  line."  according  to  his 
wife,  daughter  of  a  Scranton  physician  who 
was  visiting  at  her  parents'  home  Wednesday 
night. 

Mark  Harris.  27,  son  of  Atty.  and  Mrs. 
Norman  Harris.  1019  Park  St..  won  the  world- 
famous  figurine  at  the  40th  annual  awards 
of  the  Academy  of  Motion  Picture  ^Vrts  and 
Sciences  \Vcdiietd?y  night  in  Santa  Monica. 
Calif. 

Writer  and  producer  of  "The  Redwoods." 
winner  of  the  Best  Documentary  Short  Sub- 
ject, Harris  is  associated  with  King  Screen 
Productions.  Seattle,  Wash. 

And,  everyone's  sorry  to  say.  he  wasn't  In 
the  United  States  Wednesday  night  and 
couldn't  be  on  hand  at  the  glittering  pano- 
rama of  photography. 

Trevor  Greenwood,  who  owns  the  other 
half  of  the  Oscar  for  his  directing  of  the 
film,  was  on  hand  to  receive  the  award. 

Mark,  recently  commissioned  to  produce 
another  documentary  for  Peace  Corps  recruit- 
ing purposes,  was  on  the  Job  lu  Bogota. 
Colombia.  South  America. 

Had  the  Civil  Rights  disorders  not  post- 
poned the  annual  West  Coast  affair.  Harris 
would  have  Joined  Greenwood  before  a  na- 


tionwide television  audience  in  a  sallEfyiiig 
Jaunt  to  the  exclusive  stage. 

According  to  his  wife,  the  former  Susan 
Popky.  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mr.'-  Herman 
Popky,  947  Clay  Ave.,  the  couple  attended 
the  awards  dinner  Monday  night. 

However,  due  to  the  riots  after  the  death 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  the  affair  had  to 
be  postponed  two  days,  and  Mark  was  forced 
to  leave  for  South  America  Tuesday. 

At  any  rate,  everyone  In  his  family  Is  very 
excited  about  the  Idea  of  winning  the  high- 
est honor  in  the  motion  picture  business. 

"We're  very,  very  happy.  He  ha.'sn't  been 
doing  this  for  too  long,  you  know."  his 
mother  said. 

Harris  has  only  been  associated  with  the 
Northwestern  United  States  producing  firm 
for  two  years.  Prior  to  that  he  worked  for 
a  film  company  in  Portland.  Ore. 

Attorney  Harris  said  Wednesday  night  tli.it 
he  had  received  a  call  from  a  Scranton  mo- 
tion picture  theater  manager  who  said  th-it 
he  would  attempt  to  get  the  film  for  regional 
viewing. 

.'Vctually  the  film  Is  a  .■^tory  of  the  c!Torts 
rf  the  Sierra  Club  of  Northern  California 
who  Is  presently  engaged  In  a  controversi.il 
.triigglc  la  save  the  state's  giant  redwood 
trees  from  destruction. 

Tlie  Department  of  the  Interior  reportedly 
is  considering  cutting  down  many  .acres  of 
the  giant  flora  to  make  way  for  two  new  na- 
tional parks. 

Harris,  a  1963  graduate  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, win  be  In  Bogata  for  seven  weeks 
tilmlng  the  sequence  for  the  Peace  Corps. 

After  that  the  family.  Including  a  10- 
month-old  daughter.  Laura,  will  return  to 
their  home  in  Seattle. 

Along  with  Harris'  mother  and  father  at 
the  family  home  watching  the  presentations. 
Wits  Mark's  sister.  Rachel.  21.  a  senior  at 
Wellesley  College  in  Massachusetts.  She  is  .'.n 
Urb.-in  Planning  major. 

Harris,  a  graduate  of  'Wyoming  Seminary, 
produced  another  highly  touted  document- 
ary. "Hulega."  the  story  of  Mexican-Amer- 
ican agricultural  workers'  tribulations. 

That  film  appeared  on  Channel  44  during 
Jantiary. 

I  Prom  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times.  April  19G8I 
Harris  Wins  Film   "Oscar" 

Congratulations  are  In  order  for  Mark 
Harris,  who  has  been  awarded  an  "Oscar" 
oy  the  Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and 
Sciences  for  writing  and  producing  the  be£t 
documentary  short  subject.  "The  Redwoods." 
He  shared  the  honor  with  Director  Trevor 
Greenwood.  Mr.  Harris.  27,  is  the  son  of  At- 
torney and  Mrs.  Norman  Harris  and  the  hus- 
band of  the  former  Susan  Popky  of  Scranton 
Mr.  Harris  is  a  1963  graduate  of  Harvard 
University. 

Another  Scranton  native,  Ned  Washing- 
ton. Is  a  three-time  "Oscar"  winner  for  song- 
writing  and  was  nominated  a  record  12  times 
for  the  prized  award.  His  "Oscars  "  were  for 
the  "Plnocchlo"  score  and  the  songs,  "When 
You  Wish  Upon  a  SUr"  and    "High  Noon." 
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ROTH  EFFORT  PRAISED 


HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

OF    MARTIAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  12,  1968 
Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  call  ttf  the  attention 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  July  12 
Wall  Street  Journal,  dealing  with  the 


proposal  of  one  of  our  colleagues  for  es- 
tablishing a  comprehensive  catalog  of 
Federal  assistance   programs. 

Recognizing  a  deficiency  in  the  ready 
availability  of  a  through  listing  of  pro- 
grams through  which  Federal  grants  or 
loans  may  be  obtained,  our  colleague 
from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Roth  1  has  proposed 
a  positive  solution  to  the  problem.  At  this 
point  in  time,  the  bill  has  107  cospon- 
sors. 

It  is  not  always  easy  for  a  new  Mem- 
ber to  exercise  this  kind  of  leadership 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  believe  we  can  all 
be  proud  of  the  initiative  he  has  shown. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Cataloging  Confusion 

When  Rep.  William  V.  Roth  proposes  Is- 
suing a  regular  cntalog  of  Federal  grants,  he 
may  seem  to  imply  that  the  Government 
isn't  handing  out  money  fast  enough.  But 
that's  not  what  the  Delaware  Republican  has 
in  mind  at  all. 

What  he  Is  trying  to  do.  and  It's  an  am- 
bitious undertaking  Indeed,  is  to  force  some 
semblance  of  order  in  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams. An  eight-month  study  convinced  him 
that,  at  the  moment,  no  one  even  knows  ex- 
actly how  many  activities  of  this  sort  there 
are. 

"We  found."  the  Congressman  says,  "that 
more  than  $20  billion  a  year  Is  being  spent 
on  such  programs,  yet  only  with  long  and 
great  effort  can  one  begin  to  find  meaningful 
Information  about  all  of  them."  As  things 
stand,  he  contends,  a  "fourth  establishment" 
has  sprung  up,  "responsible  to  no  one.  self- 
perpetuating  in  nature,  and  too  often  dup- 
licative In  effort." 

Mr.  Roth  has  submitted  a  bill  to  require 
the  President  to  issue  an  annual  catalog  of 
the  grant  programs  and  to  update  it  monthly. 
In  addition,  the  President  would  have  to 
report  to  Congress  each  year  the  progress 
toward  unifying  the  profusion  of  aid  out- 
lets. 

The  annual  catalog,  it's  true,  would  sim- 
plify matters  for  states,  cities,  universities 
and  others  looking  for  Federal  funds.  To  find 
their  way  through  the  Federal  maze  the  aid- 
seekers  now  squander  resources  that  could 
be  more  profitably  used  elsewhere. 

In  the  process,  though.  Federal  funds 
might  be  distributed  more  usefully  and 
equitably.  An  aid  applicant's  true  need  Is 
not  always  reflected  by  his  ability  to  hire 
lobbyists  to  wrangle  money  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Moreover,  the  proposed  catalog  would  at 
least  make  it  a  little  harder  to  hide  the 
overlapping  and  waste  in  the  present  messy 
setup.  We're  not  optimistic  that  Congress 
and  the  Administration  would  make  rapid 
progress  toward  the  needed  pruning,  but  Mr. 
Roth  deserves  credit  for  pointing  out  the 
task. 


PEOPLES  JUSTICE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

ny    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVES 
Friday,  July  12.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  In 
our  Nation's  Capital  justice  is  no  longer 
merely  blindfolded  and  handcuffed,  it  Is 
now  exploited  through  the  libertine 
dogma  of  disobedience  to  fit  the  needs 
of  the  revolution. 

Perhaps  the  day  of  "people's  courts" — 
that  is,  applying  the  rule  of  law  of  the 
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proletarian  mob.  where  right  or  wrong 
depends  upon  a  vote — is  closer  than 
many  of  us  would  like  to  believe. 

The  Commimist,  Vyshinsky.  through 
his  book,  "The  Law  of  the  Soviet  State." 
has  shown  us  the  blueprint  for  the  revo- 
lutionary to  use  the  courts  to  bring  about 
•  Socialism "  by  breaking  down  time- 
honored  law  and  precedent.  We  also  have 
the  warning  from  Piero  Calamandrei,  a 
former  judge  of  Italy  through  his  ex- 
perience of  seeing  the  law  and  the  court 
used  in  a  double  standard  as  a  tool  to 
defeat  justice. 

Thus  few  should  be  surprised  that  the 
jury  trials  here  in  Washington,  D.C., 
acquitted  the  rioters  in  a  nonjudicious 
kangaroo  court  atmosphere  more  indica- 
tive of  the  "code  of  the  jungle"  than  an 
ordered  society.  Or  could  it  be  that  the 
judge  and  the  jury  intended  by  their 
acquittal  to  approve  of  violence  and  that 
the  only  deterrent  they  sought  was 
against  law  and  order,  and  to  place  crime 
above  the  reach  of  justice. 

I    include    two    local    reports   on    the 
juj-y  trial  and  trial  before  the  judge: 
(From  the  Washington  (DC.)   Post. 
July  12.  I968I 
Five  Marchers  Acquitted  of  Disorderly 

Conduct 
Five  young  women  from  Memphis  who 
were  arrested  Tuesday  during  a  Poor  People's 
Campaign  demonstration  at  the  Capitol  were 
acquitted  of  disorderly  conduct  charges  yes- 
terday by  Judge  Charles  W.  Halleck  of  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions. 

The  Government,  he  ruled,  had  charged 
them  under  the  WTong  statute  In  an  attempt 
to  avoid  a  Jury  trial  in  the  case.  Judge 
Halleck  said  the  women  should  have  been 
charged  with  unlawful  .assembly  on  the 
Capitol  grounds — a  more  serious  offense  for 
which  a  jury  trial  may  be  demanded — but 
not  with  the  crime  with  which  they  were 
charged. 

The  Judge  said  there  was  "no  evidence" 
that  anyone  had  been  disturbed  by  the 
marchers'  actions.  ""If  these  had  been  kids 
from  some  high  school  singing  the  school 
fight  song  Instead  of  "We  Shall  O-.ercome,'  we 
would  never  have  had  this  case,  "  he  said. 
"You  only  charged  them  with  disorderly  con- 
duct because  you  knew  you  couldn't  get  a 
jury  to  convict  them  under  the  other  stat- 
ute," he  told  As.sistant  U.S.  Attorney  Oliver 
Houck. 

The  only  persons  ever  tried  under  the  un- 
lawful assembly  statute  were  acquitted  by  a 
jury.  The  maximum  penalty  for  disorderly 
conduct  is  90  days  in  jail  or  a  fine  of  S250  or 
both.  Unlawful  assembly  on  the  Capitol 
grounds  can  bring  a  Jail  term  of  up  to  six 
months. 

Five  men  arrested  in  the  same  demonstra- 
tion made  the  same  legal  argument  in  their 
trial  before  Judge  William  C.  Pryor  yesterday, 
but  were  returned  to  jail  for  the  night  when 
the  Judge  reserved  a  ruling. 

Judge  Halleck  warned  the  five  women — 
Joyce  Held,  Henri  Sanders.  Elsie  Green. 
Gwendolyn  Porter  and  Melberta  Meadows — 
that  if  they  repeat  the  offense  they  will  be 
charged  with  the  more  serious  crime. 

A  f^ixth  women,  Margaret  Katroscik,  21  of 
Detroit,  pleaded  no  contest  and  was  adjudged 
guilty.  Judge  Halleck  gave  her  the  maximum 
sentence  but  suspended  It  on  the  condi- 
tion that  she  return  to  Detroit. 

On  a  related  matter.  Judge  Milton  S. 
Kronheim  yesterday  withdrew  his  threat  to 
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hold  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Daniel  Harris 
in  contempt  of  court  for  an  argument  that 
developed  over  a  demonstration  case  on  Wed- 
nesday. They  reached  an  amicable  under- 
standing,  Harris  said. 

In  another  development.  SCLC  officials 
announced  that  their  all-night  vlgU  outside 
DC.  Jail  will  begin  at  9  o'clock  tonight  and 
continue  until  the  Rev.  Ralph  David  Aber- 
nathy,  the  Campaign's  leader,  is  released 
Saturday  mornine. 

The  Poor  Pcople"s  mule  train  is  scheduled 
to  meet  Mr.  Abernathy.  who  Is  completing 
a  20-day  sentence,  at  the  Jail  at  11  a.m.  and 
carry  him  to  the  Campaign's  "action  center" 
at  Mount  Carmel  Baptl.st  Church.  3rd  and  I 
btrecls  nw. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Department  of  Cor- 
rections said  yesterday  that  Mr.  Abernathy 
would  be  released  "at  the  usual  time"  of 
iictween  8  and  9:30  a.m. 

A  group  of  poor  children,  including  some 
who  lived  in  the  Campaign's  Resurrection 
City,  will  meet  with  representatives  of  the 
Departments  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. Agriculture.  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopmeiit  and  Justice  this  afternoon  to  dis- 
cuss the  needs  of  poor  families.  The  meeting 
will  mark  the  beginning  of  the  Campaign's 
"Children  of  the  Universe"  project  to  be 
conducted  through  next  week. 

SCLC  leader  Hosea  Williams  asked  about 
175  people  attending  a  rally  at  the  First 
Baptist  Church.  45th  and  Sheriff  Road  ne. 
to  join  with  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  In 
a  vigil  tonight  at  D.C.  Jail. 

Two  Acquitted  in  First  Riot  Felony  Trial 

The  first-  two  defendants  tried  In  U.S. 
District  Court  on  felony  charges  stemming 
from  the  April  riots  were  found  innocent 
yesterday. 

An  all-Negro  Jury,  made  up  of  five  women 
and  seven  men,  deliberated  three  hours  be- 
fore returning  the  verdicts  in  the  two-day 
trial  of  E^rnestlne  Thornton,  21.  and  Llla 
Mae   Robinson.   34.   both   of    1011    7th   st    se. 

Both  women  were  charged  with  engaging 
in  a  riot  and  second-degree  burglary,  the 
formal  charge  for  looting. 

The  rioting  charge  carries  a  maximum 
penalty  of  one  year  In  prison:  the  burgl.iry 
charge.  15  years. 

Officials  of  the  U.S.  attorney's  office  admit- 
ted privately  that  although  they  were  dis- 
appointed with  the  verdict,  the  case  was 
not  one  of  fielr  strongest  One  official  said 
most  future  cases  would  be  much  stronger. 

■"If  we  have  a  consistent  record  of  not 
fruilty  verdict  with  the  .stronger  cases,  then 
there  will  likely  be  a  serious  reassessment  of 
our  entire  position  with  regards  to  these  riot 
indictment.-;."  said  the  official. 

Policemen  testified  at  the  trial  that  they 
spotted  Mrs.  Robinson  and  Mrs.  Thornton  in 
the  rear  of  a  crowd  of  approximately  20  per- 
sons lleeing  from  the  looted  Anderson  Fur- 
niture Co.  store  at  745  8th  st.  se.  at  7:30  p.m. 
on  Friday,  April  5. 

The  policemen  said  they  noticed  each  sus- 
pect carn,-ing  a  small  object  In  her  hand 
which  each  dropped  before  leaving  through 
one  of  the  store"s  broken  plate  glass  win- 
dows. 

Mrs.  Robinson  and  Mrs.  Thornton  denied 
this  from  the  witness  stand.  They  .said  they 
had  tried  to  get  to  a  drugstore  and  that  as 
they  passed  Anderson's  a  crowd  of  people . 
came  running  out  of  the  store,  knocking  Mrs. 
Robinson  to  the  ground.  Police  arrested  them 
at  that  point,  they  said. 

The  case  was  heard  bj  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  Gerhard  El.  GeseU;  one  of  five  judges 
assigned  to  hear  riot  cases  on  a  daily  basis 
beginning  Aug.  1. 
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II 


The  Senate  met  at 
called  to  order  by  the 
pro  tempore    <Mr.  MetcAlfi 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  F 
Harris.     D.D.,     offered 
prayer: 


a.m.,  and  was 
/  cting  President 


a 


b  rj 


I  ni 


I  ea 


O  God  our  Father,  w 
in  the  inward  pai-ts.  help 
ing  moment  of  a  new 
draw  near  to  Thee  in  tra 
ity,  and  sincerity. 

In  this  forum  of  deli 
bate,  amid  the  din  and 
opinions,  may  we  here 
always  a  constant  sense 
To   Thee   we   lift  our 
nothing  but  our  need  a 
of  our  contrite  spirits, 
we   have   received   the 
blessings  of  home  and  o 
the  sacrament  of  beauty 
of  Thy  mercy  Thou  has 
to  do  and  the  streng^th  w: 

Thou  knowest  that 
are  finding  out  our  ever 
calling  for  our  utmost 
that  needs  resistance, 
that  needs  assistance. 

And  so— 


th  >y 


"Set  our  feet  on  lofty  pi 
Gird  our  lives  that 

Armored  with  all  Christlke 
In  the  fight  to  set  m(  i 

Grant  us  wisdom,  grantj 
That  we  fail  not  man 


Nai  le 


We  ask  it  in  the 
whose  life  is  the  light  for 


THE  JOUR^  \L 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Friday,  July  ]^.  1968,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIllENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,    ,  is  so  ordered. 
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ederick  Brown 
the     following 


desirest  truth 
as  in  this  open- 

y's  council  to 
quillity.  humil- 


ation  and  de- 

c^sh  of  differing 

ite  in  keeping 

of  the  eternal. 

arts,   bringing 

the  adoration 

Ff^om  Thy  hands 

ft   of   life,    the 

f  friendship,  and 

In  the  fullness 

given  us  work 

rewith  to  do  it. 

th^e  testing  times 

weakness  and 

agftinst  the  wrong 

aiv  for  the  right 


nl 


I  ;r 


ces, 

may  be 
graces 

free; 
us  courage 
nor  Thee." 


of  the  One 
ill  men.  Amen. 


WAIVER  OF  a 

CALENDAl 

Mr.     BYRD    of    West 
President,  I  ask  unanimoll 
the    call    of    the    legisU 
under  rule  VIII,  be  dispel 

The  ACTING   PRESIl 
pore.  Without  objection, 


OF  THE 

Virginia.    Mr. 

consent  that 

ive    calendar. 

sed  with. 

'T  pro  tem- 

is  so  ordered. 


LIxMITATION  ON  STATBfcviENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  PF  ROUTINE 
MOFINING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vlrgiiia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  [consent  that 
statements  in  relation  to  «ie  transaction 
of  routine  morning  busir|;ss  be  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDtNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  il  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quently -said:  Mr  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  the  previous  unani- 
mous-consent order,  setting  the  time  of 
meeting  of  the  Senate  tomorrow  at  10 
a.m..  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Tal- 
MADCE  in  the  chair  i .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

'Later  in  the  day.  the  Senate  ordered 
that  on  the  conclusion  of  its  business  to- 
day, it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
Wednesday.  Jtily  17.   1968,  at  12  noon.i 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  iS.  2986)  to  extend 
Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress,  for  3  years, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  3293  >  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the  fis- 
cal year  1969  for  prociuement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Resei-ve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
1411 »  to  amend  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  mails 
to  obtain  money  or  property  under  false 
representations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3865)  for 
the  relief  of  Mauritz  A.  Sterner:  asked  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Ashmore,  Mr.  Hungate.  and 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  York  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10773)  to 
amend  section  1730  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  uniform  or 
badge  of  the  letter-carrier  branch  of  the 
postal  service  to  be  worn  in  theatrical, 


television,  or  motion  picture  productions 
under  certain  circumstances. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  3400.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  require  aircraft  noise 
abatement  regulation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H  R.  9063.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  timely  determi- 
nation of  certain  claims  of  American  na- 
tionals, and  for  other  piirpo.ses. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Metcalf*  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

Report  of  Secretary  of  Commerce 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
activities  under  the  Mobile  TYade  Pairs  Act. 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1967  (with 
an  accompanying  rep)ort)  :  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Proposed   Extension   or   Commercial   Fish- 
eries Research  Development  Act  or  1964 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  Commercial  Fisheries  Research  and 
Development  Act  of  1964  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Report  of  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
AND  Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  of  grants  approved  by  the 
Department,  which  are  financed  wholly  with 
Federal  funds,  for  the  second  half  of  fiscal 
year  1968  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Proposed    Legislation    To    Establish    Posi- 
tions   OF   Depitty    Secretary    op   Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  Under  Sec- 
retary FOR  Health  and  Science 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Health.  Educa- 
tion,  and   Welfare,    transmitting  a   draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  establish  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
the  positions  of  Deputy  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  Under  Secretary 
for  Health  .ind  Science  (with  an  .'iccompany- 
ing  paper);   to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
Resolutions  adopted  by  the  National  Con- 
ference   of    Lieutenant    Governors,    Atlanta, 
Ga..  relating  to  new  directions  In  Federal- 
Aid  poUclee,  and  tax  exempt  status  of  State 
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and  Local  Bonds;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

The  petition  of  William  G.  Belnke,  Jr.,  of 
Leavenworth,  Kans.,  praying  for  a  redress 
of  grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Lieutenant  Governors,  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  relating  to  firearms;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  National  As- 
eoclation  of  Postmasters  of  tlie  United  States. 
Ohio  Chapter,  of  Leroy,  Ohio,  recommending 
that  additional  copies  of  a  law  and  order 
commemorative  stamp  be  supplied  to  all  post 
ofBces  in  sufficient  quantities  that  they  will 
be  available  for  sale  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER.  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments; 

H.R.  17903.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  public  works  for  water  and  power  re- 
sources development,  including  certain  civil 
functions  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal  Study 
Commission,  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
mission. Interstate  Commission  on  the  Po- 
tomac River  Basin,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  the  Water  Resources  Council,  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  for  the  liscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  1405). 

By  Mr.  BURDICK.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  2695.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
D.  Lambert  (Rept   No.  1406); 

H.R.  3681.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
M.  Yates  ( Rept.  No.  14071 ; 

H.R.  4818.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  O.  P. 
Becken  (Rept   No.  1408): 

H.R.  4819.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ralph 
W.  Heneman  (Rept   No.  1409); 

H.R.  4821.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arnold 
E.Remmen  (Rept.  No.  1410) ; 

HR.  5815.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
Comdr.  William  W.  Gentry  (Rept.  No.  1411); 

H.R.  8087  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
Gibson  (Rept.  No.  1412); 

H  R.  8809  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ma). 
Hollis  O.  Hall  1  Rept.  No.  1413 ) ;  and 

H.R.  14323.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Elise  C.  GUI  (Rept.  No.  1414) . 


ASTRONAUT   ASSISTANCE   AND  RE- 
TURN        AGREEMENT— REMOVAL 
OF  INJUNCTION  OF  SECRECY 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident,   as    in    executive   session,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  injunction 
of  secrecy  be  removed  from  Executive 
J,    90th    Congress,    second    session,    the 
Astronaut  Assistance  and  Return  Agree- 
ment, transmitted  to  the  Senate  today 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  agreement,  together  with 
the  President's  message,  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
'  ordered    to   be   printed,   and    that   the 
President's   message   be   printed   in   the 
Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 
The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

Today  I  ask  the  Senate  to  take 
another  step  toward  stable  peace  on  this 
threatened  earth. 


I  am  proud  to  transmit,  for  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification,  the  Astronaut 
Assistance  and  Return  Agreement. 

This  Agreement  proves  again  that  a 
divided  world  can  and  must  overcome 
its  differences.  In  spirit  and  substance  it 
embodies  the  three  principles  guiding 
America's  quest  for  peace  which  I  dis- 
cussed last  month  at  Glassboro. 
First,  peace  must  be  earned. 
Peace  must  be  built  in  patient  steps  as 
human  trust  grows  to  meet  human  need. 
At  best,  it  is  a  slow,  hard  job.  The  Astro- 
naut Agreement  comes  to  the  Senate 
after  five  long  years  of  painstaking  ne- 
gotiation between  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations  Outer  Space  Committee. 
It  is  a  step — and  an  important  step — in 
the  hopeful  journey  which  began  in  this 
decade  with  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty.  We  marked  a  great  milestone  in 
this  journey  when  we  siened  the  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty  last  week  in  Mos- 
cow, London,  and  Washington.  I  hope 
and  believe  we  can  soon  advance  fur- 
ther on  this  road  when  we  sit  down  to 
talk  with  the  Russians  about  the  limita- 
tion and  reduction  of  offensive  and  de- 
fensive strategic  weapons. 

Second,  the  path  to  world  peace  is  less 
difficult  when  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  follow  it  together. 

The  Astronaut  Agreement  will  serve 
all  nations,  those  whose  mercy  may  save 
lives  as  well  as  those  whose  sons  will  risk 
their  lives  to  enrich  man's  knowledge  of 
his  universe.  But  in  the  last  account  this 
agreement  was  possible  because  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
solved to  work  with  each  other. 

Third,  la.sting  peace  depends  not  only 
on  healing  the  bitter  conflicts  of  today, 
but  al.so  upon  our  skill  and  imagination 
in  building  for  a  brighter  tomorrow. 

This  Agreement  is  a  striking  example 
of  this  principle.  For  it  properly  looks 
beyond  the  old  divisions  of  history  and 
ideology  to  recognize  the  challenge  of 
common  peril  and  the  benefits  of  com- 
mon action. 

Only  seven  short  years  have  passed 
since  Alan  Shepard  and  Yuri  Gagarin 
made  their  pioneering  flights  into  space. 
There  have  been  moments  of  majestic 
triumph — when  Virgil  Grissom  and  John 
Young  flew  our  first  two-man  flight 
aboard  Gemini  III  in  March  1965,  and 
when  Cosmonaut  Leonov  took  the  first 
walk  in  space  the  .'iame  month. 

There  have  been  moments  of  tragedy, 
as  when  the  world  mourned  the  deaths  of 
Virgil  Grissom.  Edward  'White,  Roger 
Chaffee  and  Vladimir  Komarov.  The  new 
Astronaut  Agreement  would  not  have 
saved  the  lives  of  these  extraordinary 
and  brave  men,  for  death  came  within 
their  homelands.  But  we  must  spare  no 
effort  to  ensure  the  safety  of  future  space 
pioneers  who  may  need  ^Ip  in  other 
countries  or  on  the  high  seas. 

Accordingly,  the  Agreement  provides 
that: 
— Any  party  who  learns  that  an  acci- 
dent    or     emergency     involving     a 
manned  flight  has  occurred  will  im- 
mediately inform  the  launching  au- 
thority. 
— A  party  will   immediately   take   all 
possible  steps  to  rescue  an  astronaut 
who  lands  in  its  territory  and  render 
him  all  necessarj'  assistance. 


— A  launching  authority  whose  astro- 
naut makes  an  unplanned  landing 
on  the  territory  of  another  party  will 
assist  in  search  and  re.'icue  opera- 
tions when  its  assistance  will  help 
bring  about  a  prompt  rescue. 
— A   party    with   vessels  on    the   high 
seas  or  otherwise  in  a  position   to 
do  so  will  join  in  search  and  rescue 
operations  for  a  downed  astronaut. 
— h  party  who  has  rescued  a  foreign 
astronaut  will  return  him  .safely  and 
promptly  to  the  launching  author- 
ity. 
— A  launching  authority  has  the  right 
to  obtain  the  return  of  an  object  it 
has  launched  that  has  come  down 
to  Eaith  on  the  territory  of  another 
party. 
Tiiese     benefits     alone     recommend 
prompt    ratification    of    the    Astronaut 
Agreement.  Our  laws  and  treaties  must 
always  keep  pace  with  our  science.  But 
the  value  of  this  Agreement  goes  beyond 
the  protection  it  offers  those  who  venture 
into  space.  It  is  also  one  more  link  in  a 
growing  chain  of  international  c(X)pera- 
tion   which   helps   protect   the   jjcace   of 
this  planet. 

The  seven  years  of  the  Space  Age  be- 
gan here  on  earth  with  the  Berlin  Wall, 
the  harsh  words  at  Vienna  and  the  Cu- 
ban missile  crisis.  We  have  worked  pa- 
tiently and  hard  to  improve  the  climate. 
As  I  said  in  1966: 

Our  task  is  to  achieve  a  reconciliation 
with  the  East — a  shift  from  the  narrow  con- 
cept of  coexistence  to  the  broader  vision 
of  peaceful  engagement. 

I  believe  our  successes  have  been  im- 
pressive and  hopeful:  the  Consular  Con- 
vention—signed in  1964  and  ratified  in 
1968;  the  Civil  Air  Agreement — signed 
in  1966,  with  air  ser\-ice  soon  to  begin; 
the  Outer  Space  Treaty  of  1967;  the 
Non-Proliferation  Tieaty  just  signed  on 
July  1 :  and  the  agreement  to  begin  stra- 
tegic weapons  tallcs  announced  that  day. 

Many  difficult  and  dangerous  prob- 
lems still  lie  unsolved  before  us.  We  must 
devote  our  energies  to  achieve  a  new  ad- 
vance toward  peace.  Humanity  cannot 
wait  where  freedom  from  the  shadow  of 
nuclear  war  is  concerned.  We  look  with 
satisfaction  to  the  achievement  of  the 
Non-Prohferation  Treaty,  and  with  an- 
ticipation to  the  forthcoming  talks  on 
the  control  of  strategic  weapons.  Surely 
two  nations  who  aspire  to  the  stars  can 
realize  the  common  danger  and  act  in 
the  common  interest  here  on  earth. 

The  Astronaut  Agreement  is  an  action 
in  the  common  interest.  It  helps  man's 
reach  for  peace  as  well  as  his  conquest 
of  space.  I  earnestly  hope  the  Senate 
will  give  its  prompt  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification. 

LvNDCN  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  July  IS,  1968. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JAVrrS: 
S.  3774.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Chung 
Ren     Huang;     'o    the     Committee     on    the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  INOUTE: 
S.  3775.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chi  Ming 
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Committee  on 


Lnm  and  Leung  Man;   to  the 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  HOLLAND 
S.  3776    A  bill  for  the  rellefjof  Dr   Jose  Rft 
run  Portela  y   Margolles;    to 
fu  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  SPARKMAN  (f)r  himself  and 
Mr.  Hayden  )  : 
S.  3777.  A  bill  to  establllh 
St'ites  Section  of  the  Unitei 
rommlsslon  for  Border  Ddlelopment  lUid 
I'riendshlp.  and  for  other  p  irposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relat|>ns 

(See   the   remarks  of   Mr 
he  Introduced   the  above  bll 
under  a  separate  heading.  | 
Bv  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
S.  3778.   A  bill  for  the  relle 
tlna  Wljgcrgangs;  and 

H.  3779.  A   bill   for  the  rell 
tintas;  to  the  Committee  on 
By  Mr.  HILL: 
S.  3780.  A  bin  to  establish  fin  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  i  |id  Welfare  the 


positions  of  Deputy  Secretary 
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the  Committee 


the    United 
States-Mexico 


>ARKMAN  when 
which  appear 

of  Maria  Mar- 

'  of  Natan  Al- 
he  Judiciary. 


t)f  Health.  Edu- 


cation, and  Welfare  and  Und  Ir  Secretary  for 
Health  and-  Science:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
S.  3781.  A  bill  for  the  refcef  of  Tatsuya 
Yamashlta;  to  the  Commltt(  ;  on  the  Judi- 
clary. 

By     Mr.     CURTIS     ( fo       himself.     Mr. 
Hruska.  Mr.  Baker,  :  Ir.  Hansen.  Mr. 
Javits.    Mr.    McClel  iAN,    Mr.    Mon- 
RONEV,  Mr.  Morton,   klr.  Mundt.  Mr. 
Sparkman.   and  Mr.    Stennis)  : 
S.  3782.  A  bill  to  amend  thi   Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  in  relation    i)  industrial  de- 
velopment bonds;    to  the  Co  nmittee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  JIurtis  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  w||ich  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  )  i 

By    Mr.    PASTORE    itir    himself.    Mr. 
Anderson,  and  Mr.  JIennett)  : 
S.  3783,  A  bill  to  amend  thi  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  ani    for  other  pur- 
poses;   to   the   Joint   Commiiitee   on   Atomic 
Energy. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  |  lew  Jersey: 
S.  3784.  A  bill  to  promote  Hie  advancement 
of  biological  research  in  ailng  through  a 
comprehensive  and  intensive]  5-year  program 
for  the  systematic  study  of  ihe  basic  origins 
of  the  aging  process  In  humatn  beings:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Pv<t)llc  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  vVilliams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  jthe  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE  (ft>r  himself  and 
Mr.  Cotton  )  : 
S.  3785.  A  bill  to  amend  seittlon  1777(c)  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code.  In  order  to  per- 
mit, under  certain  clrcumsliances,  the  ap- 
proval of  on-the-job  tralnlni  courses  which 
require  more  than  2  years'  irainlng;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  PipUc  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  (for  fcimself  and  Mr. 

KUCHEL)  :  jj 

S  3786.  A  bill  to  authoriz^  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  tol  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  Heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  Situated  in]  the  county  of 
San  Bernardino,  State  of  CiUlfornia: 

S.  3787.  A  bill  to  authoriz*  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  tojlrelinqulsh  and 
qviltclalm  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  iH;  the  county  of 
San  Bernardino.  State  of  California; 

S.  3788.  A  bill  to  authorizij  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  toli  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in,  the  county  of 
San  Bernardino.  State  of  Ciijifornia; 

S.  3789.  A  bill  to  authorize!  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  Callforniat 

S.  3790.  A  bill  to  authoriz«i  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of   the  Interior  to, .relinquish  and 


quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

S.  3791.  A  bin  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

S.  3792.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

S.  3793.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim  to 
certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of  San 
Bernardino,  State  of  California; 

S.  3794.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  of  San 
Bernardino,  State  of  California: 

S.  3795.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  of 
Riverside,   State   of   California: 

S.  3796.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  of 
Riverside.  State  of  California; 

S.  3797,  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

S.  3798.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

S.  3799.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  .situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside.   State  of   California; 

S.  3800.  A  bill  IP  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim  to 
certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside.  State  of  California; 

S.  3801,  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

S.  3802.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  clali.i 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  of 
San  Bernardino.  State  of  California; 

S.  3803.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  of 
Riverside,   State   of   California; 

S.  3804.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California: 

S.  3805.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim  to 
certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  of  San 
Bernardino,  State  of  California; 

S.  3806.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  of 
San  Bernardino.  State  of  California; 

S.  3807.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  of 
Riverside.  State  of  California; 

S.  3808.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  of 
Riverside.   State   of  California; 


S.  3809.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California: 

S.  3810.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
San  Bernardino.  State  of  California; 

S.  3811.  A  bin  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  lo  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  of 
Riverside.  State  of  California; 

S.  3812.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish 
and  quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore 
claim  to  certain  lands  .situated  in  the  county 
of  San  Bernardino.  State  of  California; 

S.  3813.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  of 
Riverside.  State  of  California: 

S.  3814.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

S.  3815.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  of 
Riverside.  State  of  California; 

S.  3816.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside.  State  of  California; 

S.  3817.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
San  Bernardino.  State  of  California; 

S.  3818.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  of 
Riverside.  State  of  California: 

S.  3819.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  th« 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  of 
Riverside.  State  of  California; 

S.  3820.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside.  State  of  California: 

S.  3821.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside.  State  of  California; 

S.  3822.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  payment  of 
private  claims  to  R.  A.  Beaver  and  J.  F. 
Beaver  of  Blythe,  Calif.; 

S.  3823.  A  bill  to  relinquish  and  disclaim 
any  title  to  certain  lands  situated  In  Imperial 
County.  Calif.; 

S.  3824  A  bill  to  relinquish  and  disclaim 
any  title  to  certain  lands  situated  In  Imperial 
County.  Calif.; 

S.  3825.  A  bill  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim 
any  title  to  certain  lands  situated  in  River- 
side County.  Calif.; 

S.  3826.  A  bill  to  relinquish  and  disclaim 
any  title  to  certain  lands  situated  in  Yvima 
County.  Ariz.; 

S.  3827.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

S.  3828.  A  bill  to  relinquish  and  disclaim 
any  title  to  certain  lands  situated  In  Yuma 
County.  Ariz.; 

S.  3829.  A  bni  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 
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S  3830.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California: 

S.  3831.  A  bill  to  authorize  und  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  ol 
Riverside,  State  of  California: 

S.  3832.  A  bill  to  authorize  und  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  tj  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California: 

S.  3833.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  ol 
San  Bernardino,  State  of  California;  and 

S.  3834.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  ol 
San  Bernardino.  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  by 
unanimous  consent. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr   Murphy  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bills,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
BvMr.  PERCY: 

S.  3835.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  include  within 
the  scope  of  part  A  thereof  comprehensive 
ambulatory  health  services,  and  otherwise 
to  extend  and  Improve  the  program  estab- 
lished by  such  part  A:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Percy  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


S  3777— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  THE  UNITED 
STATES  SECTION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES-MEXICO  COMMISSION 

FOR  BORDER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
FRIENDSHIP 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  establish  the  United  States  Section 
of  the  United  States-Mexico  Commission 
for  Border  Development  and  Friendship, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Tlie  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  President  and  I  am  in- 
troducing it  in  order  that  there  may  be 
a  specific  bill  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and.  without  objection, 
the  bill  and  section-by-section  analysis 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  3777)  to  establish  the 
United  States  Section  of  the  United 
States-Mexico  Commission  for  Border 
Development  and  Friendship,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Hayden.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  3777 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Congress  recognizes  and  endorses  the  action 
taken  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 


and  the  President  of  Mexico  pursuant  to 
their  Joint  Statement  of  April  15,  1966,  In 
which  the  two  Presidents  expressed  their 
determination  to  improve  the  relations  be- 
tween frontier  cities  of  both  countries  and 
to  elevate  the  life  of  those  who  live  In  the 
border  area,  and  in  which  they  agreed  to 
create  a  Commission  to  pursue  these  objec- 
tives through  cooperative  action  to  raise  the 
standard  ol  living  of  the  respective  com- 
munities from  a  social  and  cultural  ;is  well 
as  a  material  point  of  view. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  the 
United  States  Section  of  the  United  Stales- 
Mexico  Commission  for  Border  Development 
and  Friendship  (hereinalter  referred  to  as 
the  -United  Stales  .Section"  and  the  •Com- 
mission", respectively) . 

(b)  The  United  States  Section  shall  be 
subject  lo  the  foreign  policy  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

(c)  The  United  Stales  Section  .shall  be 
composed  of  a  Chairman,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  such  executive  departments 
and  agencies  as  the  President  shah  desig- 
nate. These  representatives,  who  shall  have 
the  rank  of  at  least  Assistant  Secretary  or 
equivalent  level  and  who  shall  be  designated 
by  the  heads  of  such  executive  departments 
and  agencies,  shall  be  known  .is  Commis- 
sioners and  shall  serve  without  :idditional 
compensation.  The  Chairman  of  tht  United 
States  Section  is  authorized  to  designate  one 
of  the  Commissioners  to  serve  as  Acting 
Chairman  in  his  absence  or  disability.  The 
Chairman  may  invite  the  iiarticipation  In 
the  activities  of  the  United  States  Section  of 
any  executive  department  or  agency  not 
represented  in  the  United  States  Section, 
when  matters  of  Interest  to  such  executive 
department  or  agency  are  under  considera- 
tion. 

(d)  The  Commissioners  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman. 

(e)  Section  5315  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  paragraph  after  paragraph   (90): 

"(91)  Chairman.  United  States  Section  of 
the  United  Slates-Mexico  Commission  for 
Border   Development   and   Friendship" 

Sec.  3.  The  United  States  Section  shall 
have  the  following  functions  with  respect  to 
the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  develop- 
ment of  the  border  area; 

( 1 )  To  conduct  a  continuing  and  compre- 
hensive review  of  problems  of  the  border 
area,  propose  solutions  to  such  problems, 
establish  relationships  with  Slate  and  local 
governments  to  identify  such  problems  and 
solutions,  and.  as  appropriate,  establish 
similar  relationships  with  Individual  citizens 
and  private  organizations  and  institutions; 

(2)  To  develop,  on  a  continuing  basis  in 
consultation  with  appropriate  executive  de- 
partments and  agencies,  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  policies,  plans,  and  programs  for 
the  border  area  and  recommend  priorities 
thereunder  and  their  Implementation  by  ap- 
propriate executive  departments  and  agen- 
cies; 

(3)  To  conduct  or  foster  surveys,  studies, 
and  other  research  required  for  the  identifi- 
cation of  problems  and  the  preparation  of 
specific  plans  and  programs  for  the  border 
area; 

(4)  To  develop  and  maintain  a  comprehen- 
sive inventory  of  natural  and  human  re- 
sources in  the  border  area  and  of  the  pro- 
grams of  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments directed  toward  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  that  area; 

(j;  To  conduct  or  foster  demonstration 
or  technical  assistance  projects  applicable 
to  various  localities  in  the  border  area  and 
secure  maximum  participation  of  private 
and  public  local  groups; 

(6 1  To  stimulate  and  encourage  an  in- 
creased social  and  cultural  interchange 
among  insliiutlons  and  individuals  in  the 
border  area; 


(7i  To  promote  increased  participation  by 
the  private  sector  In  the  Improvement  of 
conditions  In  the  border  area;   and 

(8)  To  work  cooperatively  with  the  Mexi- 
can Section  of  the  Commission  in  the  devel- 
opment and  execution  of  plans  and  proposals 
for  Joint,  cooperative,  or  parallel  activities. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  United  States  Section  is 
authorized  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
governing   its   administration. 

(b)  The  United  States  Section  .shall  con- 
sult with  and  coordinate  its  activities  with 
appropriate  executive  departments  and  agen- 
cies and  shall  utilize  ihe  facilities  and  re- 
sources of  such  departments  and  agencies  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible  in  carrying  out 
us   functions. 

(CI  Tlie  United  Slates  Section  is  author- 
ized in  carrying  out  its  1  unctions  to  enter 
Into  agreements  with  executive  departments 
and  agencies  as  appropriate. 

Sec.  5.  The  United  Stales  Section  is  au- 
thorized to  request  directly  from  any  ex- 
ecutive department  or  agency  any  Informa- 
tion It  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  lis  func- 
tions under  this  Act.  and  to  utilize  the 
services  and  facilities  of  such  department  or 
agency:  and  each  executive  department  <.r 
agency  is  authorized  to  furnish  .such  infor- 
mation, services,  and  facilities  to  the  United 
Slates  Section  upion  request  of  the  Chairman 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  law  und  within 
the  limits  of  available  funds. 

SEC.  6.  (ai  The  Chairman  shall  appoint 
und  fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel 
us  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  United  States  Section,  and  to 
obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  consul- 
tants In  accordance  with  section  3109  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  at  rates  for  in- 
dividuals not  to  exceed  the  per  diem  equiv- 
alent for  GS-18. 

(b)  Services  of  an  individual  as  an  expert 
or  consultant  under  subsection  la)  of  this 
section  shall  not  be  considered  as  employ- 
ment or  holding  of  office  or  position  bring- 
ing such  individual  within  the  provisions  of 
sections  3323(a)  and  8344  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  section  872  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1946.  as  lunended.  or  any 
other  law  limiting  the  reemployment  of  re- 
tired officers  or  employees  or  governing  the 
simuluineous  receipt  of  compensation  and 
retired  pay  or  unnuiiies.  subject  to  section 
5532  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

( c  I  Executive  departments  ..and  agencies 
are  authorized  lo  detail  to  temporary  diuy 
with  the  United  Slates  Section  such  per- 
sonnel as  the  Chairman  may  request  for 
carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  United 
States  Section,  each  such  detail  to  be  with- 
out loss  of  seniority,  pay,  or  other  employee 
status. 

Sec.  7.  As  may  be  necessary  in  carrying  out 
its  functions  in  the  border  area,  the  United 
States  Section  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
and  perform  such  contracts,  leases,  coopera- 
tive agreements  or  other  transactions  with 
any  local  government  or  political  subdivi- 
sion or  agency  thereof,  or  with  any  person. 
Sec.  8.  The  United  States  Section  may  ac- 
cept and  use  for  purposes  of  this  Act  gifts 
or  donations  of  services  or  property,  real,  per- 
sonal  or  mixed,   tangible  or  intangible. 

Sec.  9.  The  border  area  shall  be  defined  i<s 
the  geographic  area  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  international  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  but  including 
such  other  nearby  areas  as  either  exert  a 
significant  impact  on  or  are  significantly  ai- 
fecled  by  the  border  area. 

Sec.  10.  Nothing  in  this  legislation  shall 
be  construed  lo  restrict  or  infringe  upon 
the  authority  of  any  executive  department 
or  agency. 

Sec.  11.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to 'carry  out  the  functions  ol  the  United 
suites  Section  under  this  Act. 

The  seclion-by-section  analysis  of  S. 
3777.  presented  by  Mr.  Sparkman.  is  as 
follows : 
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Section-by-Section  Analysi*  of  Proposed 
Drait  Legislation  To  Establish  the 
United  States  Section  or  the  United 
States-Mexico  Commission  roR  Bordes  De- 

VELOPMflT   AND  FRIENDSHIP 

Section  1  provldec  the  endorsement  of  the 
CoHKrees  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Presl- 
denU  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States  to 
establish  a  Joint  commission  to  Improve  re- 
lations between  border  cities,  of  both  coun- 
tries and  to  cooperate  In  elevating  the  Ufe 
of  those  who  live  In  the  border  area  from  a 
social  and  cultural  ae  well  as  M  material  point 
of  view.  I 

Section  2(a)  establishes  tli*  United  SUite« 
Section  of  the  United  Stati-Mexlco  Com- 
mission for  Border  Development  and  Friend- 
ship. ' 

Section  2(b)  provides  thftt  the  United 
States  Section  shall  operate  [under  the  for- 
eign policy  direction  of  tlie  Secretary  of 
State.  I 

Section  2(c)  sets  forth  ttie  composition 
and  method  of  appolntmen|  of  the  United 
States  Section.  It  would  cotJJBlst  of  a  chalr- 
maa  and.  representatives  ofjj  such  executive 
deportmeuts  and  agencies  a«  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  President.  The  Chairman  would 
be  appointed  by  the  PreeldeOt  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Semite.  The  Chair- 
man Is  currently  appointed  tty  the  President 
without  Senate  conflrmatlon» 

The  representaUves  of  diptirtments  and 
agencies,  wao  woud  be  at  Ifliist  of  Assistant 
Secretary  level,  would  be  tfamed  by  their 
agency  head.  They  would  be  known  aa  Com- 
missioners. Representatives  Of  the  following 
agencies  are  currently  mimbers  of  the 
United  States  Section:  the  departments  of 
State.  Agriculture,  Commerce,  the  Interior, 
Labor,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Housing  and  Urban  Developijlent,  and  Trans- 
portation; the  OfHce  of  Boonomlc  Oppor- 
tunity; and  the  Inteiagenci  Committee  on 
Mexican  American  Affairs. 

Other  agencies  not  replfceented  in  the 
United  Statce  Section  couli  be  Invited  to 
participate  In  Its  activities.  ! 

Section  2(d)  provides  thili  the  Chairman 
Bball  call  meetings  of  the  Cananalssi oners. 

Section  2(e)  sets  the  com(  >ensatlon  of  the 
Chairman  at  level  IV  of  the  :  ^ecutlve  Sched- 
ule (currently  $28,750  annul  Uy). 

Section  3  seta  forth  eight  functions  of  the 
United  States  Section.  The]  Include  review 
of  the  problems  of  the  borda '  area  and  devel- 
opment of  proposed  solutiq  is;  development 
of  coordinated  policies,  plan  i.  and  programs; 
conduct  of  surveys  and  stud  es;  maintenance 
of  a  comprehensive  inventoi  y  of  human  and 
natural  reeources  and  of  gC  ^emmental  pro- 
grams In  the  area;  conduct  { I  demonstration 
projects:  encouragement  ol!  social  and  cul- 
tural Interchanges:  promotu  n  of  private  sec- 
tor p&rttclpation  in  the  Imp  rovement  of  the 
area's  condition;  and  coop<  ration  with  the 
Mexican  Section  of  the  Com]  Ussion. 

Section  4(a)  authorizes  t]  le  United  States 
Section  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
governing  Its  Internal  administration. 

Section  4(b)  requires  thJ  United  States 
Section,  In  carrying  out  li  e  functions,  to 
utilize  to  the  maximum  ex|  ent  possible  the 
facilities  and  resources  of  appropriate  de- 
partments and  agencies  anc  to  consult  with 
and  coordinate  its  actlvltl 
partments  and  agencies 
designed  to  emphasize  the 
ot  the  United  States  Section 


with  such  de- 
"Aiis   provision   Is 
oordlnatlng  role 
and  aims  at  as- 


suring that  the  United  St<  tes  Section  will 
not  duplicate  or  overlap  ^e  activities  of 
other  agencies. 

Sections   4(c)    and   5    en 
States  Section  to  enter  into 
departments  and  agencies  at 
to  request  and  receive  fror    them  infornia 
tion.  services,  and  facilities  I  5  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  law. 

Section  6(a)  authorizes  ftie  Chairman  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compel  satlon  of  neces- 
sary personnel  of  the  Unlt<  1  States  Section 


ble  the  United 
agreements  with 
appropriate  and 


In  accordance  with  civil  service  laws  and 
regulations  and  to  secure  the  services  of  ex- 
perts and  consultants  at  not  to  exceed  the 
per  diem  equivalent  of  08-1B. 

Section  6(b)  provides  that  retired  Federal 
officers  and  employees  may  be  employed  suid 
compensated  as  experts  and  consultants  by 
the  United  States  Section  without  loss  of 
annuity  payments. 

Section  6(c)  authorizes  other  Federal 
agencies  to  detail  personnel  to  the  United 
States  Section  for  temporary  duty,  without 
loss  of  seniority,  pay  or  other  employee  status. 

Section  7  authorizes  the  United  States  Sec- 
tion to  enter  Into  contracts,  leases,  coopera- 
tive agreements  or  other  transactions  with 
any  local  government  or  political  subdivision 
or  agency  thereof  or  with  any  person. 

Section  8  permits  the  United  States  Sec- 
tion to  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  services  or 
property  for  use  in  its  activities. 

Section  9  defines  the  border  area  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Act. 

Section  10  provides  that  nothing  In  the 
Act  shall  restrict  or  Infringe  upon  the  au- 
thority of  any  department  or  agency. 

Section  11  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
funds  as  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions 
of  the  United  Stat-es  Section. 


S.  3782— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
AMEND  THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE  OF  1954  RELATING  TO  IN- 
DUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT  BONDS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  for  myself,  Mr.  Hruska. 
Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
McClellan,  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr.  Morton, 
Mr.    Mvndt,    Mr.    Sparkman,    and    Mr. 

SXENNIS. 

One  of  the  high  important  but  less 
newsworthy  amendments  enacted  by 
Congress  as  part  of  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968 — the 
bill  that  imposed  the  10-percent  surtax — 
relates  to  the  tax  treatment  of  indus- 
trial development  bonds. 

Late  in  February  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment announced  that  it  proposed  to 
change  the  tax  treatment  of  interest  on 
these  bonds  by  amending  Its  regulations. 
These  bonds  had  been  uniformly  treated 
as  obligations  of  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment for  a  period  of  more  than  30  years; 
and  as  such,  the  interest  earned  on  them 
had  been  exempt  from  Federal  income 
tax.  The  Committee  on  Finance  was  dis- 
turbed that  such  an  important  change 
in  tax  practice  was  being  attempted 
without  benefit  of  a  change  in  the  un- 
derlying statute.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  interrogated  about  his 
proposed  regulations  in  public  hearings 
beginning  on  March  12.  Following  these 
hearings,  the  Committee  on  Finance 
considered  the  matter  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  concluded  that  the  regulations 
should  not  be  permitted  to  go  into  effect 
on  March  15  as  the  Treasury  contem- 
plated. Rather,  it  was  the  consensus  of 
the  conmiittee  that  the  existing  rules 
should  be  continued  until  Congress 
amended  the  law.  An  amendment  to  that 
effect  was  added  to  the  excise  tax  exten- 
sion bill. 

Later,  the  Senate  adopted  a  floor 
amendment  to  the  same  bill  which  gen- 
erally had  the  effect  of  writing  the  pro- 
povsed  Treasury  regulations  into  the 
statutes. 

Thus,  as  the  bill  passed  the  Senate,  it 
contained  two  ameiidmonts  dealing  with 
the  tax  treatment  of  income  earned  on 


industrial  development  bonds — one  to 
continue  the  present  rules  until  Congress 
changed  them  by  law,  and  the  other  to 
prescribe  new  statutory  rules  effective 
January  1.  1969. 

The  conferees  on  the  tax  bill  worked 
long  and  hard  to  find  suitable  solutions 
to  the  many  and  important  problems  that 
confronted  them.  With  matters  as  con- 
troversial as  the  10-percent  surtax  and 
the  $6  billion  cutback  in  Federal  expend- 
itures, it  is  no  wonder  that  they  were 
unable  to  f;ive  the  industrial  develop- 
ment bond  matter  the  full  attention  it 
deserved.  Therefore,  tlie  conference 
agreements  which  were  enacted  into  law 
have  created  more  problems  with  respect 
to  industrial  development  bonds  than 
they  solved. 

The  principal  objective  of  those  seek- 
ing to  tax  such  bonds  was  to  eliminate 
the  situation  under  which  State  and  local 
governments  were,  in  effect,  being  re- 
quired to  substitute  their  borrowing 
power  for  the  bon-owing  power  of  the 
corporation  for  whom  the  bonds  were  be- 
ing issued.  And  this  substitution  carried 
with  it  the  threat  of  a  raid  on  another 
State's  industries. 

Certainly,  it  is  a  function  of  govern- 
ment to  seek  new  industry.  It  is  equally 
a  function  of  government  to  create  new 
job  opportunities  for  its  citizens.  It  can 
accomplish  both  of  these  objectives  with- 
out raiding  the  industry  of  another  State 
and  it  should  be  permitted  to  do  so.  Un- 
fortunately, the  rules  worked  out  by  the 
conferees  reduce  the  ability  of  the  States 
to  perform  these  governmental  functions. 
They  arbitrarily  characterize  virtually 
any  State  or  local  bond  issue  over  $1  mil- 
lion as  a  tax  abuse  and  require  that  in- 
terest earned  on  it  be  taxed  as  if  it  were 
paid  by  the  private  corporation  with  re- 
spect to  whom  it  was  issued. 

I  believe  a  better  solution  can  be  found. 
I  believe  we  can  work  out  rules  which  will 
prevent  the  sort  of  tax  abuse  which 
prompted  the  conference  agreement,  but 
which  will  preserve  the  rights  of  the 
States  and  their  instrumentalities  to  is- 
sue tax-free  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping their  economies  and  creating 
jobs. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  a  bill  is  be- 
ing introduced  to  moderate  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  conference  agreement  without 
reraising  the  charge  of  "tax  abuse  '  or 
"tax  loophole." 

Under  this  bill,  tax  exemption  would  be 
continued  with  respect  to  interest  paid 
on  certain  issues  to  combat  unemploy- 
ment or  underemployment.  However, 
rigid  criteria  must  be  satisfied — criteria 
generally  prescribed  by  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions. 

These  criteria  are:  Rrst,  that  location 
of  the  industrial  plant  be  restricted  to 
a  community  or  area  with  a  condition  of 
substantial  and  peisistent  unemploy- 
ment or  underemployment;  second,  that 
other  opportimities  for  employment  are 
lacking;  third,  that  the  number  of  jobs 
to  be  created  will  not  be  much  greater 
than  the  number  needed  to  correct  the 
condition:  and  fourth,  that  the  plant  will 
not  have  a  high  ratio  of  capital  cost  to 
jobs,  as  would  generally  be  the  case  with 
an  automated  plant. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  must  cer- 
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tify  that  these  criteria  are  met  before 
the  exemption  of  proposed  section  104 
(CI  1 4)  would  apply  to  a  paiticular  Issue 
to  finance  indu.strial  property. 

In  all  cases  if  industrial  development 
bonds  are  to  be  tax  exempt,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  there  must  be  a  showing  that 
the  industrial  plant  is  not  pirated  from 
another  State.  In  cases  wheie  there  is 
the  required  showing  of  sub.stantial  and 
pei-sistent  unemployment  or  undei-em- 
ployment,  the  bill  provides  for  no  dollar 
limitation  of  the  tax-free  issue,  other- 
wise it  provides  that  tax-free  Lssues  must 
be  for  no  more  than  $5,000,000. 

For  interest  received  on  one  of  the 
bond  i.ssues  I  have  described  to  be  ex- 
empt from  taxation  including  the  small 
issues — the  Governor  of  the  State  must 
certify  that  the  Industrial  plant  to  be 
financed  by  the  bond  Issue  is  not  -pi- 
rated" from  another  State.  If  it  involves 
relocation  of  an  existing  facility  then  it 
is  not  creating  new  jobs.  Rather,  it  is 
shifting  existing  jobs  to  a  new  location. 
In  my  opinion,  it  would  have  to  be  shown 
that  the  new  plant  being  financed  by 
the  bond  issue  must  be  concerned  with 
expansion  of  jobs,  not  relocation  of  jobs. 

I  believe  that  this  provides  construc- 
tive suggestions  for  dealing  with  an  ad- 
mittedly complex  problem.  It  will  give 
the  States  themselves  an  opportunity  to 
state  their  position  on  the  industrial 
bond  matter.  Until  now  there  has  been 
no  congressional  forum  in  which  State 
representatives  could  express  their 
thoughts.  No  hearings  were  held  on  the 
industrial  bond  question  except  the  vei-y 
narrow  hearing  during  which  the  Sec- 
retary was  questioned  about  his  pro- 
posed regulation.  That  hearing  certainly 
offered  no  basis  for  the  harsh  provisions 
worked  out  by  the  conferees  on  the  Rev- 
enue and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968.  I  urge  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  to  set  hearings  at  an 
early  date  so  that  we  can  assure  the 
States  that  the  Federal  tax  law  will  not 
thwart  their  efforts  to  do  what  they 
think  is  right  for  the  economy  and  the 
citizens  of  their  owti  jurisdiction. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bin  <S.  3782)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  in  relation  to 
Industrial  development  bonds,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Curtis  <  for  himself  and 
other  Senators  > .  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


S.  3784— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
ESTABLISH  AN  AGING  RESEARCH 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  midst  of  this  troubled 
period  in  our  Nation  s  growth,  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  task 
wiiich  holds  immeasurable  promise  for 
harmony  and  orderly  development,  for 
all  men,  evei-yw'here.  The  task  is  the  in- 
vestigation of  aging — lliat  complex  bio- 
logical, psychological,  and  social  process 
which  touches  us  all — one  of  the  true 
common  denominators  among  men.  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  which  I  believe 
could  set  us  on  a  course  of  immense  pro- 
ductivity and  discovery  In  basic  human 
research. 


This  bill  would  establish  an  Aging  Re- 
search Commission,  which  would  plan  a 
5-year  program  of  intensive  coordinated 
research  into  the  origins  of  the  aging 
process. 

For  some  time  now.  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  AginK  has  been  exploring  the 
plight  and  the  promi.se  of  millions  of 
elderly  Americans.  We  have  heard  fi'om 
hundi  eds  of  men  and  women  over  65  w  ho 
suffer  inadequate  health  services,  insuffi- 
cient income,  and  uiiplea.sant  housing 
conditions.  As  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  have  taken  paiticular  notice  of  a 
recurrent  parallel  between  poverty,  ill 
health,  and  despair  among  the  elderly. 
and  a  deterioration  and  decay  in  their 
energy,  enthu.sia.sm.  and  vigor. 

There  is  little  chance  for  us  to  break 
this  cycle  among  the  elderly,  unless  we 
begin  today  to  unearth  .some  of  the  basic 
data  about  aging  as  a  process.  What  we 
need  immediately  is  a  body  of  accurate 
information  about  the  basic  physical 
changes  which  accompany  the  aging 
process.  We  need  exploration  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  cell  and  the  gene. 

Because  we  do  not  know  the  secrets 
of  aging,  we  are  being  forced  to  iei>air 
rather  than  jjiepaie.  For  example,  re- 
cent developments  in  biological  medi- 
cine, as  well  as  in  surgical  techniques — 
including  heart  transplants  and  banks 
of  substitute  organs — have  emphasized 
restorative  medicine.  These  are  systems 
to  repair  damage  which  has  already 
been  done. 

How  much  more  pioductive  it  would 
be  if  we  could  unlock  the  secrets  of 
body  deterioration.  A  lai-ge-scale  in- 
vestiigation  into  the  basic  processes  of 
aging  could  yield  .such  an  inciedible 
storeliouse  of  infoiTnation  about  man's 
development,  that  a  whole  new  ei-a  of 
medical  insight  and  competence  could 
be  born.  Social  scientists,  physicians,  and 
gerontological  expei-ts  agree  that  basic 
reseai-ch  into  the  process  of  aging  could 
possibly  lead  to  mastery  over  the  proce.ss 
which  makes  men  old. 

Present  efforts  in  aging  research  are 
simply  not  going  to  get  this  important 
job  done.  There  are  two  reasons  for  the 
inadequacy  of  the  present  research 
effort: 

First,  because  the  level  of  funding  is 
unrealistically  low — current  total  Fed- 
ei-al  exp)enditures  for  basic  aging  le- 
search  come  to  about  S7.4  million  an- 
nually, or  less  than  5  cents  per  person; 
Second,  because  aging  research  has 
never  been  concentrated,  never  given 
visibility  as  a  research  area:  and  in 
consequence,  many  highly  trained  and 
dedicated  researchers  have  overlooked 
the  challenges  in  the  field.  There  Is  no 
cohesion  to  tie  all  uf  the  research  to- 
gether. Interdisciplinary  projects  and 
exhaustive  studies  would  be  much  more 
effective  if  they  were  incorporated  into 
an  ovei-all.  coordinated  research  effort. 
The  Federal  Government  is  already 
at  work  to  provide  coordinated  facilities 
in  aging  research.  The  new  Gerontologj' 
Research  Center  within  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Child  Health  and  Human  De- 
velopment of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  will  house  more  than  300  scien- 
tists and  supporting  personnel.  It  should 
provide  a  start  for  the  effort  needed  to 
carry  out  biological  research  into  the 
proce.ss  of  aging. 


Now.  we  need  to  match  this  new  phys- 
ical facility  with  an  equally  innovative 
approach  in  overall  research  planning.  I 
believe  the  bill  I  am  introducing  will  pro- 
vide tliat  kind  of  approach.  It  would  es- 
tablish a  commission,  which  would  be  ro- 
six)nsible  for  drawinK  up  a  .'i-year  pro- 
gram of  intensive  aging  research. 

It  would  authorize  this  commi.ssion  to 
.set  up  an  information  bank  w  hich  would 
contain  infoimation  and  statistical  data 
concerninii  developments  on  the  bio- 
logical a.spects  of  aging. 

The  bill  would  also  create  a  biological 
research  board  within  the  commission 
w  hich,  under  the  supervision  of  the  com- 
mission, will  prepare  a  gerontological 
quinquennial  research  plan. 

It  would  provide  a  vehicle  for  creatine 
the'stiong  governmental  leadership  nec- 
e.s,sary  for  a  program  offering  such  a 
dramatic  impact  upon  our  whole  social 
structure,  and  upon  the  individual  lives 
of  each  of  us. 

These  proposals  would  open  the  door  to 
a  new  era  of  high-level,  energetic  re- 
search in  the  basic  humaii  processes 
which  lead  to  aging.  There  was  a  call  for 
this  kind  of  concerted  effort  from  the 
1961  White  Hou.se  Conference  on  Aging. 
Biological  science  and  general  medicine 
have  given  us  so  many  techniques  to  em- 
ploy, so  much  skill  and  dedication  ready 
to  be  used,  that  it  would  be  a  tragic 
waste  of  time  and  energy  if  we  were  to 
let  this  research  collapse  for  lack  of  co- 
hesion and  focus. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
bring  together  all  of  the  accumulated 
wisdom  and  expertise  of  the  past,  and 
focus  this  creative  force  on  the  imme- 
diate task  of  unearthing  the  mysteries  of 
aging.  We  have  it  in  our  grasp,  this  elu- 
sive life  force  called  aging;  and  it  is  up 
to  us,  as  representatives  of  the  concerned 
public,  to  provide  the  tools  and  materials 
needed  to  solve  the  riddle  of  why  people 
grow  old. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  letters 
and  statements  in  support  of  a  geron- 
tological research  "master  plan  "  from  a 
number  of  distinguished  scientists  and 
educators.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
some  excerpts  be  reprinted  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  analysis  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  excerpts  and  analysis  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  3784 1  to  promote  the  ad- 
vancement of  biological  research  in  ag- 
ing through  a  comprehensive  and  inten- 
sive 5-year  program  for  the  systematic 
study  of  the  basic  origins  of  the  aging 
process  in  human  beings,  introduced  by 
Mr.  WiLLi.^MS  of  New  Jersey,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  excerpts  and  analysis,  presented 
by  Senator  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  are 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  From  sxATEMtNTS  i.v  Si-pport  of  \ 
Coordinated   Research   Plan 
Dr.  Linus  Pmiling.  noted  scientist  and  re- 
searcher, now  Proi"e«aor  of  Molecular  Chen-.- 

istry  at  the  University  o.'  CaUfornia  at  S.->u 

Diego : 
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"The  possibilities  of  decre«  Ing  (this)  suf- 
Iprlng  through  research  on  s^  nescence  are  la 
my  opinion  large  enough  to!  Justify  the  ex- 
penditure of  hundreds  of  m^  lions  of  dollars 
per  year.  In  addition  to  the  e^  pendltures  nov 
being  made.  The  progress  In  molecular  biol- 
ogy luirt  medicine  during  r(  cent  years  has 
been  tremendous.  Many  f  uj  idamental  dis- 
coveries have  been  made  tha|  suggest  prom 
Islng  programs  of  developme 
addition,  more  money  shoul 
support  work  In  basic  sclen 
the  fields  of  molecular  struclkire  and  molec 
iilar  biology,  because  there  In  an  excellent 
chance  that  additional  very|lmportant  dls 
covertes  can  be  made." 

(Letter  to  Senator  Willia 
on  the  needs  in  the  field  of 

Dr.  Bernard  L.  Strehler 
ogy.  University  of  Southern 

"I  hope  that  the  need  for 
Ing  of  the  origin  of  the  n 
Its  direct  relevance  to  other 
and  medicine  is  self-evlden 
been    sufficiently    explicit    1 
that   the  present  effort   to 
problem  'is   far   less   than 
hoped  or  expected.  ...  I  hoic  that  you  will 
plve  consideration  to  the  pr(||Josal  for  an  in 
ternatlonal    gerontological 

(Statement  at  hearings  #i  "Long-Range 
Program  and  Research  Neee  5  in  Aging  and 
Related  Fields,"  Washington 
6.  1967.) 

Dr.    P.    Marott   Slnex.    Chilrman,    Depart- 
ment of  Biochemistry.  Bosto  i  University: 

"One  of  the  most  Importa  it  things  which 
Congress  can  do  ...  Is  to  fq  us  attention  of 
laymen  and  scientists  on  thei  iging  challenge 
Statements  that  aging  reseafch  will  be  sup- 
ported by  responsible  public 
fectlve  in  making  scientists 
a  major  problem.  Congress  a 
tee  can  give  aging  research 

(Statenient  submitted  to 
hearings,  i 


tal  research.  In 
be  provided  to 
especially  in 


commenting 

ging  research.) 

fessor  of  Blol- 

lalifornla: 

n  understand- 

g  process  and 

reas  of  biology 

I  hope  I  have 

demonstrating 

nderstand    this 

ght  have   been 


cellular  growth  and  change,  basic  bodily 
chemistry,  and  complex  psychological  proc- 
esses. These  are  traits  of  every  man  and 
woman,  regardless  of  time  or  place  or  social 
status. 

V.  What  are  the  dimensions  of  the  Com- 
mission's task? 

As  proposed,  the  Commission  would  sit 
until  June  30,  1969,  at  whfch  time  it  would 
submit  Its  report  to  the  President.  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  the  period  of  the  quinquennial 
study  would  be  from  1970  to  1975.  At  pres- 
ent, there  are  19  million  Americans  over  age 
65;  by  1975,  there  will  be  more  than  21 
million. 


leaders  are  ef- 

egard  aging  as 

j  d  this  Commlt- 

IslblUty." 

December,   1967. 


Analysis    or    Aging    Resea^h    Commission 

PROPOS.'iL 

I.  What  are  the  major  provisions  of  the 
Bill? 

The  bill  would  establish 
search  Commission,  which 
sponsible  for  preparing  a  fl  e-year  research 
program  ( to  be  known  as  tt  >  Gerontological 
Quinquennial  Research  Pla:  ) 
struct  the  Commission  to 
interpret  and  organize  all 
information  on  the  biology 
mandates  the  Commission 
report  with  the  President  oj^e  year  after  Its 
inception. 

II.  Who  would  sit  on  th< 
mission? 

The  Commission  would  l)e  made  up  of 
two  biological  scientists,  tw  i  administrators 
from  relevant  areas,  and  oi  e  sociologist.  In 
addition,  a  Biological  Resea  :h  Board,  acting 

Ivlthin  the  Corn- 
specific  task  of 


an    Aging    Re- 
would    be    re- 


) .  It  would  In- 
;ather,  analyze, 
if  the  available 
aging.  The  bill 
file  a  written 


Research  Com- 


as a  supplementary  agency 
mission,  would  carry  out  tl:  ! 
drafting  the  five-year  prog  am  of  research: 
this  Board  would  be  compi  sed  of  eight  au- 
thoritative researchers  in  i  le  field  of  aging. 

III.  What  kinds  of  proble 
mi.'^sion  attempt  to  face? 

The  Commission  will  be 
v.hole  range  of  issues  invoE-ed  in  the  aging 
process-biological,  psycho!  >gical.  physical, 
and  social.  It  will  be  desig  ed  to  coordinate 
a'l  of  the  energy  and  resou  ces  now  at  work 
on  the  problems  of  aging, 
elements  In  a  single,  all-o 
secrets  of  growing  old 

IV.  Who  would  be  affect^  by  the  work  of 
the  Commission? 

All  men  and  women,  e 
be  affected;  because  all  lien  and  women 
share  the  common  charac  ,eri.itic  of  aging. 
The  Commission  would  a  tempt  to  devise 
means  to  unearth  the  dee  >est  mysteries  of 


lis  will  the  Com- 


looklng  into  the 


and  direct  these 
It  attack  on  the 


erywhere,   would 


liNTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND  RES- 
OLUTIONS PERTAINING  TO  THE 
OWNERSHIP  OP  LANDS  ALONG  A 
SECTION  OF  THE  COLORADO 
RIVER 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Pre.'iident,  I  wish 
to  .speak  with  respect  to  a  matter  that 
is  of  great  interest  to  a  number  of  people 
in  my  State  and  the  adjoining  States  of 
Colorado  and  Arizona. 

Today,  on  behalf  of  my  coUeaKue,  the 
.sonior  Senator  from  Cahfornia,  and  my- 
self, I  introduce  a  series  of  bills  and  Sen- 
ate resolutions  pertaining  to  the  owner- 
ship of  lands  along  the  lower  section  of 
the  Colorado  River.  Over  the  years,  por- 
tions of  the  river  have  changed  course 
and  because  of  these  meanderings,  there 
has  aiisen  a  dispute  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  private  citizens 
over  title  to  the  property.  Legislative  and 
judicial  solutions  to  the  problem  have 
been  sought  but  to  date  there  has  been 
no  final  judgment. 

Many  of  these  matters  are  working  an 
extreme  hardship  on  many  people  living 
in  the  area.  The  bills  I  introduce  today 
seek  to  resolve  at  least  some  of  the  dis- 
puted claims  legislatively.  At  the  same 
time.  I  am  introducing  with  each  bill 
a  Senate  resolution  which  calls  for  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims  to  designate,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1492  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code,  a  trial  commissioner  to  proceed 
in  accordance  with  tiie  applicable  rules 
to  determine  the  facts  as  mentioned  in 
the  resolutions  and  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gi\  ■  on  his  findings  of  facts  together 
V  1  conclusions  sufQcient  to  inform  the 
Congress  whether  the  demands  in  ques- 
tion are  legal  or  equitable  claims,  and 
the  amoimts,  if  any,  legally  or  equitably 
due  from  the  United  States  to  the 
claimaiits. 

The  bills.  Mr.  President,  involve  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  lands  tm- 
der  his  control.  Tlie  resolutions,  in  turn, 
pertain  directly  to  the  bills.  I  ask  imani- 
raous  consent,  therefore,  that  the  bills 
together  with  the  accompanying  resolu- 
tions be  referred  to  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  which 
has  handled  previous  measures  of  a  simi- 
lar nattue  and  which,  I  feel,  should 
handle  these  bills  and  resolutions  to- 
gether. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bills  and  resolutions  will  be 
received;  and.  without  objection,  will  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Tlie  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Murphy 
I  for  him.self  and  Mr.  Kuchel)  were  re- 
ceived, read   twice  by  their  titles,  and 


were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 
S.  3786.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  County  of 
San    Bernardino.    State    of    California; 

S.  3787.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  County  of 
San  Bernardino,  State  of  California; 

S.  3788.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish 
and  quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore 
claim  to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  County 
of  San  Bernardino.  State  of  California: 

S.  3789.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  tlie 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  County  of 
Riverside.   State    of    California; 

S.  3790.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  f.ie 
SecreWry  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
qultclnlm  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  County  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

S.  3791.  A  bin  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish 
and  quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore 
claim  to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  County 
of  Riverside.  State  of  California: 

S.  3792.  A'  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish 
and  quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore 
claim  to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  County 
of  Riverside,  State  of  California: 

S.  3793.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim  to 
certain  lands  situated  in  the  County  of  San 
Bernardino.  State  of  California: 

S.  3794.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  County  of 
San  Bernardino.  State  of  California: 

S.  3795.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinqvilsh  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  lieretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  County  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

S.  3796.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  clalra 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  County  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

S.3797.  A  bin  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  County  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California: 

S.  3798.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  County  of 
Riverside.  State  of  California; 

S.  3799.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  oireci  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  rclinqui.':li  and 
oultclalm  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lauds  situated  in  the  County  cf 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

S.  3800.  A  bill  to  authorise  r.nd  direct  t'lc 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  County  of 
Riverside.  State  of  California; 

S.  3801.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  County  of 
Riverside,   State  of  California; 

S.  3802.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  County  of 
San  Bernardino.  State  of  California; 

S.  3803.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 


to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  County  of 
Riverside.  State  of  California; 

S.  3804.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
nult-lalm  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  County  of 
Riverside.  State  of  California; 

S  3805.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
(luitclalm  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  l.mds  situated  in  the  County  of 
San  Bernardino.  State  of  California; 

S  3806  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relii'.qulsh  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claini 
to  certain  l.nnds  situated  in  the  County  of 
San  Bernardino.  SUte  of  California: 

S  3807  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claiin 
to  certain  l.mds  situ.Acd  »n  the  County  oi 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

S  3808.  A  bill  to  authorize  nnd  direct  the 
Secretary  t  f  liie  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  l.mds  Mtu.itcd  in  the  County  of 
Riverside.  State  of  California; 

S  3809  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  i.ny  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  1  .nds  Mtup.ted  in  the  County  ol 
Riverside.  SUte  of  California; 

S  3810  fi  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretiry  of  the  Interior  in  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  anv  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certiin  1:  nds  situated  in  the  County  of 
San   Bernardino.  State  of   California: 

S  3811  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
q^t"l*to  ..ny  title  i.  may  hcietolore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  County  of 
Riverside.  Stat<  of  California: 

S  3S1'  A  '-i'.!  tT  aut:iorizc  and  direct  the 
secretary  of  Vm  Intennr  to  relinquish  and 
nultclalm  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
?o  «rtahi  l;-nds  s^Ui.ted  ni  the  County  ot 
San  Bernardino.  State  of  California: 

S  3813  ^  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  ;>nd 
quitclaim  anv  tiUe  it  may  heretofore  claiin 
to  certain  U.nds  situated  in  the  County  of 
Riverside.  Str.te  of  CaUfornla; 

S  3814  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  County  of 
Riverside.  State  of  California: 

S  3815.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  anv  t.tle  it  may  heretofore  claun 
to  certain  l.;nds  .--iiuated  in  the  County  of 
Riverside.  State  ol  California: 

S  3816.  A  bUl  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  s.tuatcd  in  the  County  of 
Riverside,  State  ol  California; 

S  3817.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  if  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  County  of 
San  Bernardino.  State  of  California; 

S.  3818.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  County  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California: 

S.  3819.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  ol 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

S.  3820.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  County  of 
Riverside,  State  of  CaUfomia; 

S.  3821.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reUnqulsh  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  County  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 


S  3822.  A  bin  to  authorize  tlie  payment  of 
private  claims  to  R.  A.  Beaver  and  J.  F. 
Beaver  of  Blythe,  Calll.; 

S.  3823.  A  bill  to  relinquish  and  disclaim 
any  title  to  cerUUn  lands  situated  in  Im- 
perial County.  Calif.; 

S.  3824.  A  bill  to  relinquish  and  disclaim 
any  title  to  certain  Kinds  situated  in  Im- 
perial County,  Calif.; 

S.  3825.  A  bill  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim 
any  title  to  cert.-un  lands  situated  in  Rlver- 
.■;ide.  County.  Calif.; 

S.  3826.  A  bill  to  rellnqui.'^h  and  disclaim 
any  title  to  cerUin  lands  situated  in  Yuma 
County,  Ariz.; 

S.  3827.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
.Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaiiTi  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  t!ie  County  of 
Riverside,   State  of  California; 

S.  3828.  A  bill  to  relinquish  and  disclr.im 
any  title  to  certain  lands  situated  In  Yuma 
County,  Ariz.; 

S  3829.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  ceruain  lands  situated  in  the  County  of 
Riverside,   SUite  of  California; 

S.  3830.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  tae 
.Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  County  of 
Riverside.  Stite  of  California; 

S.  3831.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinqui-sli  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofo.-e  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  County  of 
Riverside,  St.ite  of  California: 

S.  3832.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direet  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  County  of 
Riverside,  State  of  CaUfornia; 

S.  3833.  A  bill  to  autliorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  County  of 
S.\n  Bern.-irdino.  State  of  CaUfornia:  and 

S.  3834.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  ot  the  Interior  to  relinqui.-^li  and 
quitclaim  any  t;tle  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  County  ol 
San  Bernardino,  State  of  California. 

I  For  text  of  the  resolutions  referred  to.  see 
under   tie   hcadin?  "Resolution:;'). 


.'^^  3835— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
P'NTITLED  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD 
HEALTH  CENTER  ACT" 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  we  ail  know 
that  medical  science  has  scored  vast  pains 
over  the  past  10  years.  We  know  we  have 
in  America  the  finest  doctors  and  finest 
hospitals  in  the  world.  But  few  realize 
that,  at  the  same  time,  the  relative  qual- 
ity of  medical  care  of  the  American  peo- 
ple has  declined  over  the  years.  For 
instance,  at  one  time  we  ranked  sixth 
among  the  nations  in  our  infant  mortal- 
ity rate.  Today,  we  have  slipped  to  15th 
place.  Medical  knowledge  and  research 
capability  have  increased  dramatically 
but.  unfortunately,  so  has  the  cost  of 
medical  care  so  that  today  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  Americans  can  afford  medical 
care  than  before. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
living  will  rise  by  20  percent  by  1975.  but 
medical  costs  are  expectec"  to  jump  140 
percent.  As  medical  care  costs  continue 
to  skyrocket,  fewer  and  fewer  Americans 
can  afford  necessary  medical  attention. 

The  poor  in  the  United  States  receive 
a  disproportionately  low  share  of  the 
health  services.  Like  in  so  many  other 
areas,  Federal  heaiih  programs  have 
tended  to  provide  help  to  middle-income 


Americans,  while  virtually  ignoring  the 
health  problems  of  the  poor.  And  the  re- 
sult is  that  the  health  of  the  poor  in 
this  coimtry  is  a  national  disgrace. 

Poor  Americans  are  four  times  as  like- 
ly to  die  before  the  age  of  35  ak  the 
avei-age  citizen.  Negro  vomcn  in  Missis- 
sippi die  six  times  as  often  in  child- 
birth as  white  women,  and  in  some  urban 
ghettos  of  the  North,  One  child  in  10 
dies  in  infancy.  The  life  expectancy  tor 
an  American  Negro  at  biith  is  61  years, 
but'  for  a  white  American  it  is  C8 
years. 

And  the  health  gap  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor  is  growing.  In  1940,  the  in- 
fant mortality  rate  for  nonwhites  was 
'iO  ijercent  higher  than  for  whites.  But 
in  1962.  tlie  rate  was  90  percent  greater. 
George  James,  former  New  York  City 
comnii.ssionr  r  of  health,  noted  that  if  tlie 
death  rnte  in  a  middle-class  white  neiph- 
borhnori  v.cre  projected  for  New  York 
City  as  a  whole.  12.000  lives  a  year  would 
ho  .'avrd.  He  stated  tiiat  poverty  is  the 
fiii-d  leading  cau.se  of  death  in  New 
York  City. 

The  changing  .social  und  mcdicr.l  or- 
der is  creating,  with  increasingly  com- 
pelling urgency,  ncv,-  challenges  in  health 
care.  Contemporar>'  pattci-ns  of  disease 
and  disability  call  for  primarj'  emphasis 
to  be  given  to  health  maintenance  meas- 
ures; and  tlie  -4 rowing  complexity  of 
medical  resource;  requires  the  jntegiated 
function  of  the  health  team.  Effective 
licalth  maintenance  implies,  in  today's 
setting,  a  unified,  personalized,  and  con- 
tinuous service  system. 

Present  medical  care  for  t!ic  ijoor  is 
fragmented,  uncoordiiiated.  and  com- 
pletely unresponsive  to  the  total  patient 
needs.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that,  al- 
though we  spend  $50  billion  a  year  for 
l-.ealth  care,  a  recent  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisoi-y  Commission  on  Health 
Manpower  stated  flatly : 

There  is  a  crisis  in  American  health  c;irc 

The  report  further  stated: 

Unle.ss  we  improve  the  system  throueh 
which  health  care  is  provided,  care  will  con- 
tinue to  become  less  satisfactory  even  though 
ihere  are  massive  increases  In  cost  and  in 
.•aimbcrs  of  health  personnel. 

It  is  my  position  that  we  can  get  more 
f;om  the  health  care  dollar.  Instead  of 
pouring  more  dollars  into  a  system  in 
order  to  try  to  cover  up  the  problems  in 
the  system,  we  should  come  to  recognize 
that  only  a  reorganization  oi  the  system 
iLself  will  produce  the  level  of  care  of 
vhicli  we  are  capable. 

The  Congress  is  presently  at  an  impor- 
tant crossroads  in  the  area  of  health  leg- 
islation. New  health  legislation  of  the 
past  several  years  has  been  addressed  to 
imixirtant  problems  and  certain  demon- 
.■^tration  programs  have  beamed  a  ray  of 
hope  into  some  hard  core  areas  of  need. 
However,  these  can  only  be  looked  upon 
as  tentative  first  .■^teps.  And.  as  in  so 
many  other  areas,  once  the  path  is  first 
tread,  v,e  have  only  begun  to  realize  the 
truly  massive  problems  of  personnel,  or- 
ganization, and  financing  that  must  be 
attended  to.  The  time  has  now  come  to 
correct  the  inadequacies  of  the  present 
.■system.  The  bill  I  offer  today  represents 
a  step  in  this  dirtction. 

The  present  system  of  medical  care 
virtually  ignores  the  special  health  prob- 
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generally  unpleasant.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  a  person  to  have  to  ride  half  a 
day  on  the  bus  to  set  to  a  clinic,  only  to 
have  to  wait  another  3  hours  to  see  a 
physician,  and  then  another  hour  to  have 
his  prescription  filled.  He  may  be  turned 
away  because  he  is  in  the  wrong  juris- 
diction or  he  cannot  proVe  his  eligibility 
for  the  senices. 

Even  if  the  patient  is  willing  to  pay 
for  a  physician's  .services,  he  may  not  be 
able  to  find  a  physician.  A  recent  study 
of  a  Chicago  area  showed  that  the  num- 
ber of  private  doctors  per  capita  was  only 
half  as  great  in  poverty  areas  as  in  non- 
jwverty  areas.  Tlie  shortage  of  trained 
s!>ecialists  in  these  areas  was  found  to  be 
even  more  acute  than  the  shoi-tage  of 
tieneral  practitioners.  Tlierefore.  not  only 
is  the  care  harder  to  £;et.  but  it  is  likely 
to  be  of  lower  quality. 

Thus,  although  a  person  may  be  en- 
titled under  medicaid  to  ko  to  any  phy- 
sician that  will  see.  him.  he  may  still  be 
required  to  travel  great  distances  to  a 
public  clinic  or  the  emergency  room  of  a 
hospital  in  order  to  see  a  doctor,  or. 
worse  yet.  he  might  decide  it  is  not  worth 
the  trouble  and  wait  until  he  needs  an 
ambulance.  In  any  case,  it  is  clear  that 
many  i>eople  with  definite  medical  prob- 
lems are  either  prevented  from  getting 
needed  care  or  the  care  is  delayed. 

Until  recently.  Federal  programs  for 
indigent  health  care  have  focused  on 
specific  disease  categories.  Funds  have 
been  made  available  for  tuberculosis  or 
rheumatic  fever  control,  for  immuniza- 
tions, for  preschool  examinations,  and 
prenatal  clinics.  The  statistics  show, 
however,  that  this  categorical  approach 
is,  at  best,  a  half-way  measure — for 
without  a  personal  doctor-patient  rela- 
tionship, the  variety  of  threats  to  the 
health  of  an  individual  cannot  be  coun- 
teracted. Only  the  practicing  physician, 
alert  for  any  possible  disease,  can  pro- 
vide complete  preventive  care. 

In  fact,  the  chief  complaints  of  physi- 
cians and  other  health  personnel  with 
whom  I  have  spoken,  working  in  the  ur- 
ban poverty  areas,  are  of  the  fragmenta- 
tion and  lack  of  continuity  of  present 
Government  programs.  This  simply 
means  that  too  often,  separate  agencies 
are  concerned  with  various  aspects  of 
illness.  Thus,  children  may  go  to  the 
child  health  clinic,  diabetics  go  to  the 
diabetic  clinic,  those  with  skin  problems 
go  to  the  dermatology  clinic,  and  so  on. 
Each  week  the  family  may  have  to  seek 
out  a  different  doctor,  depending  on  one's 
ailment  and  eligibility.  Rarely  does  a  pa- 
tient see  the  same  doctor  repeatedly. 
Various  services  are  offered  in  different 
parts  of  town.  Diseases  are  being  treated, 
not  sick  people. 

As  previously  discussed,  medicaid  pro- 
grams have  advanced  only  a  partial  solu- 
tion to  this  problem.  The  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning  and  Public  Health  Ser- 
vices Amendments  of  1966 — Public  Law 
89-749 — and  the  Partnership  for  Health 
Amendments  of  1967— Public  Law  90- 
174 — were  addressed  to  the  problem  of 
improving  community  health  services. 
A  comprehensive  approach  Implies  In- 
cluslveness;  that  is,  many  services  imder 
the  same  roof.  Medically,  the  term  "com- 
prehensive" means  a  complete  approach 


to  the  individual  no  matter  what  his  dis- 
ease or  disability.  It  is  disturbing  to  re- 
port that  of  $62.5  million  authorized  for 
comprehensive  public  health  services, 
almost  every  cent  appropriated  was  spent 
in  categorical  programs.  Even  more 
alarming  is  that  of  $57.5  million  appro- 
priated— for  1967  under  section  314<ei 
of  Public  Law  89-749 — for  the  specific 
purposes  of  financing  new  approaches 
in  the  provision  of  health  services,  $5 
million  was  spent  on  new  approaches  and 
methods. 

Certainly  no  one  can  impugn  the  in- 
tent of  the  categorical  programs  now 
support«d  by  the  Government.  Preven- 
tion of  disease  and  suffering  is  a  goal 
to  which  we  would  all  like  to  contribute 
But.  in  fact,  it  is  a  sad  Irony  that  prevent- 
able diseases  disable  large  numbers  of 
Americans  who  live  in  the  \ery  shadow 
of  the  laboratories  and  medical  school.s 
that  are  spending  millions  of  dollars  in 
research  moneys  to  conquer  new  diseases. 
The  evidence  is  that  a  fragmented  ap- 
proach to  the  medical  problems  of  the 
poor  has  not  succeeded  and  will  not  suc- 
ceed. 

It  is  essential  that  any  future  legisla- 
tion in  the  health  field  take  into  account 
factors  of  cost  and  efficiency  of  opera- 
tion. However,  at  the  outset  it  Is  impor- 
tant to  emphasize  that  good  health  is  a 
sound  economic  Investment.  The  clearast 
examples  are  obviously  preventable  dis- 
eases. 

Prevention  requires  that  an  individual 
have  contact  with  a  physician.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  recoRnlzed  the  economic 
cost  of  these  diseases  but  the  programs 
proposed  are  not  addressed  to  the  pri- 
maiT  problem:  the  inaccessibility  of 
medical  care  to  the  poor.  For  example,  in 
New  York  City  in  1964.  a  child  from  a 
family  with  Income  under  $4,000  was  only 
half  as  likely  to  have  had  a  polio  im- 
munization as  a  child  of  a  family  with 
income  over  $6,000. 

In  adult  life,  disease  Is  translated  into 
poor  work  records.  For  example,  em- 
ployees with  incomes  under  $4,000  have 
twice  as  many  absences  from  work  per 
year  as  those  with  incomes  over  $7,000 
Tlie  economic  cost  mounts  Into  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Vast  sums  of  money  have  been  spent 
on  medical  and  basic  scientific  researcli. 
No  one  can  deny  that  the  average  Ameri- 
can has  benefited  greatly  from  the  ad- 
vances made  In  medical  science  in  the 
past  three  decades.  But  commonsense 
tells  us  that,  unless  one  gets  to  a  physi- 
cian, and  the  i>oor,  as  we  have  seen,  too 
often  do  not.  these  advances  mean  noth- 
ing. Nor  do  the  urban  poor  benefit 
equally  from  the  millions  spent  for  hos- 
pital expansion  and  modernization  un- 
der the  Hospital  Survey  and  Construc- 
tion Act;  if  anything.  It  Is  the  more  afflu- 
ent with  their  greater  demand  for,  and 
utilization  of,  available  health  services 
that  have  benefited  from  these  programs. 
The  poor  have  been  virtually  ignored.  In 
fact,  the  more  poverty  stricken  an  In- 
dividual is.  the  greater  his  isolation  from 
modern  medicine. 

In  an  attempt  to  meet  this  problem, 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportimlty,  un- 
der the  demonstration  cities  legislation, 
has  funded  .several  clinics  in  so-called 
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hard-core  poverty  areas.  These  clinics, 
although  stressing  maternal  and  child 
health,  are  comprehensive;  that  is,  the 
clinic  attempts  to  provide  for  all  the 
health  needs  of  the  poor  family.  Aides, 
who  are  local  residents,  are  assigned  the 
iob  of  seeking  to  Inform  the  neighbor- 
iiood  of  the  clinic's  presence.  The  clinics 
i.re  often  hospital-affiliated,  so  that  if 
hospitalization  Is  required,  the  same 
physician  Is  able  to  care  for  tlie  patient 
before,  during,  and  after  a  hcspital  stay. 
Many  cUnic  patients  had  never  been  seen 
by  a  physician  previously.  Stress  was  laid 
on  making  the  clinic  a  pleasant  place- 
equivalent  to  a  private  doctor's  office  for 
wealthier  clientele.  It  is  clear  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  patient  that  this  is  the 
most  satisfactory  way  to  partake  of 
health  services,  with  the  family  as  the 
essential  imit. 

Experience  to  date  with  these  demon- 
stration programs  suggests  that  initial 
health  evaluation  of  the  toUl  family  by 
the  health  team  establishes  a  working 
relationship  and  the  necessary  base  of 
information  for  an  effective  health  pro- 
gram. It  has  been  possible  to  change 
traditional  patterns  of  medical  care  so 
as  to  emphasize  preventative  services 
and  to  offer  coordination  and  continuity 
of  care  to  families  previously  involved 
only  with  medical  treatment  during 
crises. 

Economically,  this  approach  i.s  also  the 
most  attractive.  If  hospital  utilization  Is 
to  be  reduced,  preventive  medicine  must 
be  practiced  and  full  use  of  outpatient 
diagnosis  methods  must  be  encouraged. 
Fully  equipped  clinics,  adequately  staffed 
and  directed  toward  the  total  health 
needs  of  the  poor  family,  must  be  c.?iab- 
lislied.  This  must  be  the  Federal  health 
program  of  top  priority.  It  has  been 
established  tliat  over  1.000  clinics,  each 
serving  a  population  of  about  10.000- 
30,000  people,  would  be  needed  to  com- 
pletely serve  the  health  needs  of  the 
poor.  As  of  February  1968.  there  were  14 
OEO  clinics  In  operation  and  fewer  than 
4  dozen  planned. 

Comprehensive  clinics  pay  tlicir  own 
way.  All  evidence  indicates  tliat  provid- 
ing comprehensive  outpatient  care  re- 
duces hospital  utilization  dramatically. 
In  a  Mississippi  comprehensive  health 
center,  a  spot  check  after  2  years  of  oper- 
ation indicated  that  the  health  level  of 
local  residents  was  raised  to  the  point 
where  the  number  of  hospitalization 
days  had  been  cut  by  80  percent.  Not  only 
are  many  diseases  prevented  or  diag- 
nosed earlier,  but  hospitalization  for 
diagnostic  purposes  can  be  avoided  by 
pix)viding  such  services  in  the  clinic.  Most 
important,  the  tendency  to  fragment 
medical  services — fostered  by  most  Fed- 
eral programs — can  be  avoided.  Perhaps 
many  of  the  categorical  programs  will  be 
found  unnecessary,  which  would  ."^ave 
more  Federal  dollars. 

Medicare  and  medicaid  legislation  was 
based  on  the  traditional  fee-for-service 
solo  practice  of  medicine.  Comprehensive 
care  implies  gi-oup  practice.  Although 
each  person  would  have  a  personal  phy- 
sician, a  wide  range  of  specialty  .services 
would  be  made  available.  Medicare  and 
medicaid  reimbursement  plans  are  basi- 
cally forms  of  health  iniiurance.  Long  ex- 
pci-ience  with   liealth   insurance   plans 


demonstrate  that  they  are  invariably  as- 
sociated with  increased  hospital  utiliza- 
tion. Comprehensive  group  practice 
plans,  on  the  other  hand,  show  a  con- 
spicuously more  efficient  use  of  health 
per-sonnel  and  facilities.  Group  practice 
plans  are  associated  with  overall  lower 
cost  and  .'significantly  lower  hospital 
utilization.  For  cxixmple.  in  a  recent  com- 
parison of  similar  rroups  of  patients  hav- 
ing health  insurance  plans  based  on  fee- 
for-service  versus  those  enrolled  in  group 
practice  i)lans,  annual  hospital  days  per 
1  000  patients  was  415  for  the  group  prac- 
tice plans  compared  tn  924  for  the  group 
vith  health  insurance. 

Medicare  and  medicaid  being  foi-ms  of 
health  insurance  have  thus  tended  to  In- 
crease hospital  utilization.  On  the  other 
liand,  it  is  significant  that  in  its  first  2 
years  of  operation  In  a  poverty  area,  the 
comprehensive  care  clinic  of  the  Boston 
Columbia  Point  program  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  a  90-percent  reduction  in 
number  of  hospital  patient-days  for  the 
population  served.  This  trend  .should  be 
encouraged. 

In  order  to  hasten  the  i^rovlslon  of 
uood  health  care  for  all  Americans  while 
maintaininK  a  strong  orientation  toward 
efficiency  and  economy.  I  am  today  in- 
troducing the  Neighborhood  Health  Cen- 
ter Act  <S.  3835 ». 

The  main  provisions  of  this  bill  are  as 
follows : 

First.  Federal  funds  are  connnitted  to 
the  establishment  of  outpatient  clinics 
in  areas  of  low  physician  accessibility. 
Pubhc  Law  88-443,  the  Hospital  and 
Medical  Facilities  Act  of  1964.  is  amended 
to  Include  comprehensive  ambulatory 
care  centers  among  the  facilities  eligible 
to  be  constructed  with  Federal  funds. 
These  centers  will  be  staffed  by  a  group 
of  physicians  with  different  specialty 
training  In  order  to  provide  a  wide  range 
of  sei-vices. 

Second.  No  additonal  funds  are  au- 
thoi-izcd.  However,  the  present  restric- 
tions under  Public  Law  88-443  are  re- 
moved, and  the  type  of  project  to  be 
funded  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
State  planning  agency.  It  is  felt  that 
each  State  can  best  determine  Its  own 
needs  and  priorities. 

Third.  In  order  to  focus  Federal  ex- 
ijenditures  on  the  health  needs  of  the 
poor.  State  allotments  will  be  calculated 
on  the  bc:sis  of  the  number  of  medically 
indigent  families  within  each  Stat« 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  a  complicated 
formula  involving  average  per-capita 
income  and  population.  The  industrial- 
ized States  arc  discriminated  against  by 
the  present  formula  because  of  their 
higher  per-caplta  Income.  For  example, 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  the  highest 
Iier-capiU  income  of  any  State  or  terri- 
tory, yet  it  has  two  to  three  times  as 
many  lainilles  with  incomes  under  $3,000 
as  four  otiier  States.  At  present,  each  of 
the.se  four  States  receives  a  larsier  allot- 
ment than  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Fourth.  To  make  better  use  of  Federal 
funds  spent  for  research  and  planning, 
the  bill  provides  for  tlie  consideration  of 
recommendations  of  the  areawide  plan- 
ning agencies  cstabli.shed  under  Public 
Lfiw  89-749. 

Fifth.  TJie  .-najor   goal  of  the  bill  is 

pi-ovision  of  the  best  possible  medical 


care  for  all.  Therefore,  the  bill  provides 
for  the  Surgeon  General  to  give  priority 
to  areas  with  low  physician  accessibiUty, 
because  these  are  the  areas  of  greatest 
need  due  to  the  fact  tliat  most  present 
legislation  icnores  these  areas. 

Sixth.  In  order  to  avoid  funding  in- 
efficient operations,  the  bill  requires 
priority  in  granting  funds  be  given  to  the 
most  efficient  facilities.  This  will,  there- 
fore, circumvent  the  pitfalls  of  medicare 
and  medicaid  which  tend  to  reward  the 
most  inefficient  operations  by  reimbuis- 
inc  on  a  cost  basis. 

It  is  anticipated  that  applicants  will 
include  grou.ns  of  ijrivate  physicians, 
medical  schools  and  their  affiliated  hojs- 
pitals,  volimtai-y  hospital  centers,  non- 
profit organizations,  and  local  medical 
.societies. 

Tlie  Nation's  health  i.s  its  most  valu- 
able possession,  and  soundest  investment. 
A  pic-jram  of  nexRhboihood  health  cen- 
ters would  clear  the  most  difficult  obsta- 
cle;; between  many  of  our  citizens  and  a 
productive  life. 

I  am  EUbmittinp  a  .«;ection- by -.section 
summary  of  tlie  Neighborhood  Health 
Center  Act,  a  copy  of  the  Neighborhood 
Health  Center  Act.  and  selected  sections 
of  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  which  is  amended  by  the  Neighbor- 
hood Health  Center  Act.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  documents  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill,  section-by-section 
.summarv.  and  sections  of  title  VI  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  3835)  to  amend  title  VI  of 
the  PubUc  Health  Senice  Act  to  include 
within  the  scope  of  part  A  thereof  com- 
prehensive ambulatory  health  services. 
and  othei-wlse  to  extend  and  Improve 
the  program  established  by  such  part  A. 
introduced  by  Mr.  Percy.  >^-as  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

S.  3835 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  Lnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  act 
is  to  be  cited  as;  'The  Neighborhood  HealUi 
Center  Act,  of  1968." 

Sec.  2.  (ai  Section  600(a)  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  is  ameuded  by  inserting 

■  including  comprehensive  ambulatory  care 
centers,"  immediately  after  •other  medical 
facilities  ".  _,    .  , 

(b)  .section  601  of  such  Act  is  amended  tu 
read  as  follows; 

'Sec.  601.  In  order  to  assist  the  Stales  in 
ctrrying  out  the  purposes  of  Section  COO. 
there  are  authorized  to  i>e  appropriated,  for 
grants  for  the  construction  or  modernization 
of  public  or  other  nonprofit  hospitals,  public 
health  centers,  comprehensive  ambulatory 
care  centers,  facilities  for  long-term  care, 
diagnostic  or  treatment  centers,  and  rehabiU- 
tation  facilities,  $280,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969." 

■  (c)  (1)  Section  602(a)  of  such  Acts  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(a)  Each  State  shall  be  entitled  for  each 
fiscal  year,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
which  ends  June  30.  1969.  to  an  allotment 
bearing  the  same  ratio  to  the  sums  appro- 
priated for  such  year  pursuant  to  Section 
601  as  the  number  of  medically  indigent  in- 
dividuals in  such  State  bears  to  the  sum  of 
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the  medically  Indigent  Indlv 
States." 

(2)     Section    602(b)(1) 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(1)  The  allotment  to  a  ly  State  under 
subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  yi  ar  which  Is  less 
than  $175,000  for  the  Virgin 
can  Samoa,  or  Guam  and  1  150.000  for  any 
other  State  shall  be  Inc  eased  to  that 
amount,   the   total  of  the  li 


:    such    Act    Is 


Teases   thereby 


required  being  derived  by  pr(  portlonately  re- 
ducing the  allotment  for  su  h  Hscal  year  to 
each  of  the  remaining  State  ,  but  with  such 

sary  to  prevent 
uch  remaining 
red\iced    to   less 


adjustments  as  may  be  nec< 
the    allotment    of    any    of 
States   from   being   thereby 
than  that  amount." 

(3)  Section  602(c)   of  su(|»  Act  Is  hereby 
repealed . 

(4)  Section    602    of   such 
amended    by    strilting    out 
and    (f)    thereof   and   by   aAlng   after   sub 
section   (d)    thereof  the  fol^wlng  new  sub 
section : 

"(e)  In  accordance  with 
State  may  file  with  the  Sufceon  General  a 
request  tlwt  a  specified  por  Ion  of  Its  allot- 
ment under  this  part  be  adi  ed  to  the  allot- 
ment under  this  part  of  ai  other  State  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  a  po  tlon  of  the  Fed 
eral  share  of  the  cost  of  a  ■  ■  ■-  • 
other  State,  which  Is  de«lg; 


one   or   more   of   the   purpo  es  set   forth   In 


Section  600    Any  such  requ^ 


or  be  supported  by  a  cert  Icatlon,  by  the 
State,  that  the  appropriate  ireawlde  health 
planning  agency  In  such  St  ,te  has  been  In- 
formed of  and  consulted  wit  i  respect  to  such 
request,  and  by  a  statemer  ;  as  to  whether 
any  such  planning  agency  i  pproves  of  such 
request.  If  It  Is  found  by  t)  e  Surgeon  Gen 
eral  and  the  Secretary  thai 
of  the  project  with  respect 
quest  Is  made  would  meet 
State  malting   the   request 


the  specified  portion  of  sii  ih  State's  allot- 


ment,  as   requested   by   It, 


carrying  out  tne  purposes  a     this  title,  such 
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luals  In  all  the 


Act    Is    further 
iubsectlons    (e) 


egulatlons,   any 


jroject,  in  such 
d  to  carry  out 


^t  shall  contain 


the  completion 
o  which  the  re- 
he  needs  of  the 
md   that  use  of 


would  assist   la 


tment  shall  be 
illotment  of  the 
the  purpose  re- 


portlon  of  such  State's  all 
added  to  the  corresponding 
other  State,  tc  be  used  for 
f erred  to  above." 

(d)  Section  603(a)  of  sue 
by  Inserting  after  paragrapt 
following  new  paragraph 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  proj^ts  for  the  con 
structlon  of  comprehensive 
centers,  to  facilities  located 
physician  accessibility,  as  d  termlned  by  the 
State  agency  after  taking  l:  to  consideration 
the  views  of  any  State,  lo|al,  or  areawlde 
health  planning  agencies 
the  planning  activities  ol 
the  area  wherein  any  such 
located:  and' 

(e)  (1)    Section  604(a)  (4 
amended  (A)  by  redeslgnatftig  subparagraph 
(E)    thereof   as   subparagraph    (P).    (B)    by 
striking  out  "and"  at  the 
graph  (D)  thereof,  and  (C) 
subparagraph  (D)  thereof  l|xe  following  new 
subparagraph : 

"(E)  the  comprehensive 
centers  needed  to  provide 
services  for  p>eople  residing 
a  plan  for  the  dlstrlbutloi 
throughout  the  State;  and" 

(2)  Section    604(a)  (5) 
amended  by   Inserting   "cofcprehenslve   am 
bulatory  health  centers"  i  nmedlately  after 
"diagnostic  or  treatment  c  nters' 

(3)  Section    604(a)     of 
ther  amended   (A)   by  strilfng  out  "and 
the   end  of   paragraph    (11) 
redesignating    paragraph 
paragraph    (13),   and    (C) 


Act  IB  amended 
(3)  thereof  the 


Ithln  the  State 

which    Include 

project  Is  to  be 

of  such  Act  Is 


md  of  subpara- 
y  inserting  after 


ambulatory   care 

adequate  health 

n  the  State,  and 

of  such  centers 

of    such    Act    Is 


uch    Act    Is   fur- 
at 
thereof,    (B)    by 
12)     thereof    as 
by  adding  after 
paragraph    (11)    thereof   tl|e   following   new 
paragraph 

"(12)   provide  that  the  Aate  agency  shall 
furnish  to  the  Surgeon  Oei  eral  with  respect 


to  each  application  for  a  project,  detailed 
Information  regarding  the  costs  of  services 
to  be  provided  by  the  proposed  health  fa- 
cility: and". 

(f )  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  605(b) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out 
"and  (4)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"(4)":  and  (B)  by  Inserting  Immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  and  (5)  that  such  project  is  in 
furtherance  of  or  consistent  with  any  com- 
prehensive health  plan  carried  out  by  the 
State  agency,  referred  to  In  section  314(a) 
(2)  (A),  of  the  State  In  which  such  project 
Is  to  be  located". 

(2»  Section  605  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  An  application  for  a  project  shall  be 
approved  under  this  section  only  If — 

"(1)  the  applicant  supplies  the  Surgeon 
General  with  such  data  as  may  be  necessary 
In  order  for  him  to  determine  the  efficiency 
of  operation  of  any  other  health  facilities 
operated  by  such  applicant,  and 

"(2)  the  Surgeon  General  determines  that 
such  other  health  facilities  operated  by  the 
applicant  are  being  operated  efficiently,  and 

"(3)  the  Surgeon  General  determines  that 
It  Is,  or  has  the  potential  to  be.  the  most 
efficiently  operated  project  In  the  area." 

(g)  Section  607(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "any  one  or  more  subpara- 
graphs of". 

(h)(1)  Section  625(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended    to   read   as    follows: 

"(b)  The  term  'Federal  share'  with  respect 
to  any  project  means  the  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  construction  of  such  project  to  be 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  shall 
be  whichever  of  the  following  the  State 
elects — 

"(1)  the  share  determined  by  the  State 
agency  in  accordance  with  standards.  In- 
cluded m  the  State  plan,  which  provide 
equitably  for  variations  between  projects 
on  the  basis  of  objective  criteria  related  to 
the  economic  status  of  areas  and.  If  the  State 
so  elects,  such  other  factor  or  factors  as 
may  be  appropriate  and  be  permitted  by 
regulations,  except  that  such  standards  may 
not  be  provided  for  a  Federal  share  of 
more  than  66  =  3  per  centum  or  less  than  33>i 
per  centum, 

"(2)  the  amount  (not  less  than  33 '/j  per 
centum  and  not  more  than  66 ^i  per  centum) 
established  by  the  State  for  all  projects  in 
the  State,  or 

"(3)  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  the  project. 

The  State  agency  shall,  prior  to  the  approval 
by  It,  under  the  State  plan  approved  under 
part  A,  of  the  first  project  In  the  State 
during  any  fiscal  year,  give  written  notifi- 
cation to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Fed- 
eral share  which  It  has  elected  pursuant  to 
the  preceding  sentence  of  this  subsection 
for  projects  In  such  State  to  be  approved 
by  the  Surgeon  General  during  such  fiscal 
year,  and  such  Federal  share  or  shares  for 
projects  In  each  State  approved  by  the  Sur- 
geon General  during  such  fiscal  year  shall 
not  be  changed  after  approval  of  such  first 
project  by  the  State." 

(2)  Section  625  of  such  act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(m)  The  term  'comprehensive  ambulatory 
care  center'  means  a  clinic  which  Is  staffed 
by  a  group  of  licensed  medical  doctors  of 
various  specialties  and  which  provides  a  wide 
range  of  diagnostic  and  treatment  services 
to  patients  who  do  not  require  hospitaliza- 
tion. 

"(h)  The  term  'medically  indigent'  is  de- 
fined as  an  individual  eligible  for  medical 
assistance  until  Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1965  for  those  states 
which  have  implemented  plans  defined  there- 
in.   For    other    states,     medically    indigent' 


means  individuals  so  designated  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  July  1, 
1969. 

The  section-by-section  summary  and 
selections  from  title  VI,  presented  by  Mr. 
Percy,  are  as  follows: 

Section-bv-Section  Svmmart  or  the 
Neighborhood  Health  Center  Act 

(a)  Amends  the  purpose  section  of  title 
VI  of  the  Piiblic  Health  Service  Act  to  In- 
clude comprehensive  ambulatory  care  cen- 
ters among  the  categories  of  facilities  to  be 
assisted. 

(b)  Eliminates  the  earmarking  of  funds 
for  specific  categories  of  projects.  The  type 
of  projects  to  be  funded  In  each  state  Is  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  State  planning 
agency. 

Changes  the  present  state  allotment  for- 
mula which  Is  based  upon  average  per  capita 
Income  and  population  to  one  based  upon 
the  number  of  medically  Indigent  in  each 
state. 

(c)  Requires  the  approval  of  the  appropri- 
ate areawlde  health  planning  agency  for  a 
state  to  share  its  allotment  with  another 
state. 

(d)  Requires  that  the  surgeon  general,  in 
prescribing  regulations  under  the  compre- 
hensive ambulatory  care  center  program, 
give  priority  to  areas  of  low  physician  acces- 
sibility. 

(e)  Requires  that  the  state  plan  Include 
Information  on  the  number  of  comprehensive 
ambulatory  care  centers  needed  to  provide 
adequate  health  services  for  the  state. 

Requires  that  Information  be  submitted 
with  each  application  detailing  the  cost  of 
health  services  to  be  provided  by  the  pro- 
posed facility. 

(f)  Requires  projects  to  be  consistent  with 
comprehensive  health  plans  provided  lor  un- 
der the  Comprehensive  Health  Planning  and 
Public  Health  Services  Amendments  of  1966. 
Applications  must  provide  data  concerning 
efficiency  of  operation  of  health  facilities 
presently  operated  by  the  applicant  and  re- 
quires the  surg«on  general  to  give  priority 
to  the  most  efficient  project  applicants, 

(g)  Technical  amendment, 
(h)  Technical  amendment. 

Defines  "Comprehensive  Ambulatory  Care 
Center"  and  "medically  indigent  family 
population". 

section  two 

The  Neighborhood  Health  Center  Act  shall 
take  effect  July  1,  1969. 

TITLE  VI— ASSISTANCE  POR  CONSTRUC- 
TION AND  MODERNIZATION  OP  HOS- 
PITALS AND  OTHER  MEDICAL  FACIL- 
ITIES • 

declar.ation   or  purpose 
Sec.  600.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is — 

(a)  to  assist  the  several  States  In  the  carry- 
ing out  of  their  programs  for  the  construction 
and  modernization  of  such  public  or  other 
nonprofit  community  hospitals  and  other 
medical  facilities  as  may  be  necessary.  In 
conjunction  with  existing  facilities,  to  fur- 
nish adequate  hospital,  clinic,  or  similar 
services  to  all   their  people; 

(b)  to  stimulate  the  development  of  new 
or  improved  types  of  physical  facilities  for 
medical,  diagnostic,  preventive,  treatment, 
or  rehabilitative  services;    and 

(c)  to  promote  research,  experiments,  and 
demons vatlons  relating  to  the  effective  de- 
velopment and  utilization  of  hospital,  clinic, 
or  similar  services,  facilities,  and  resources, 
and  to  promote  the  coordination  of  such  re- 
search, experiments,  and  demonstrations  and 
the  useful  application  of  their  results. 
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'  Title  VI  was  completely   revised  by  sec. 
3(ni  PL  88-443. 


p^BT  A— grants  and  Loans  for  Construc- 
tion AND  Modernization  of  Hospftals  and 
Other  Medical  FACiLmES 

authorization   op   appropriations   for   con- 
struction   GRANTS 
Sec.  GOl.  In  order  to  assist  the  States  In 

carrying    out    the    purposes    of    section    600, 

there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated— 

(a)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1965.  and  each  of  the  next  four  fiscal  years— 

(1)  $70,000,000  for  grants  lor  the  construc- 
tion of  public  or  other  nonprofit  facilities 
for  long-term  care: 

(2)  $20,000,000  for  grants  for  the  construc- 
tion of  public,  or  other  nonprofit  diagnostic 
or  treatment  cfcnters: 

(3)  $10,000,000  for  grants  for  the  construc- 
tion of  public  or  other  nonprofit  rehabilita- 
tion facilities; 

( b)  for  p-ant.s  for  the  construction  of  pub- 
lic or  other  nonprofit  hospiuUs  and  public 
health  centers  and  for  prants  for  moderniza- 
tion of  such  facilities  and  the  lacilities  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (a).  $150,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  $160.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1966  $170,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  $180,000,000  each  for  the 
next  two  fiscal  years. 

STATE  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  602.  (a)(1)  Each  State  shall  be  en- 
titled for  each  fiscal  year  to  an  allotment 
bearing  the  same  ratio  to  the  sums  appro- 
priated for  such  year  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graphs (1).  (2),  and  (3),  respectively,  of  sec- 
tion 601(a) ,  and  to  an  allotment  bearing  the 
same  ratio  to  the  new  hospital  portion  of  the 
sums  appropriated  for  such  year  pursuant  to 
section  601(b) ,  as  the  product  of— 

(A)  the  population  of  such  State,  and 

(B)  the  square  of  its  allotment  percentage, 
bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  prod- 
ucts for  all  of  the  States.  As  used  In  this 
paragraph,  the  new  hospital  portion  of  .sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  601(b) 
(which  portion  shall  be  available  for  grants 
lor  the  construction  of  public  or  other  non- 
profit hospitals  and  public  health  centers)  is 
100  per  centum  of  such  sums  in  the  case  of 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965,  seven- 
eighths  thereof  in  the  case  of  the  first  fiscal 
year  thereafter,  twenty-seven  thirty-fourths 
thereof  in  the  case  of  the  second  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  thlrteen-elghteenths  thereof  In 
the  case  of  the  third  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
twenty-five  thirty-sixths  thereof  In  the  case 
of  the  fourth  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

(2)  '  For  each  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
June  30.  1965.  the  Surgeon  General  shall,  in 
accordance  with  regulations,  make  allotments 
from  the  remainder  of  the  sums  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  601(b)  (which  por- 
tion shall  be  available  for  grants  for  mod- 
ernization of  facilities  referred  to  in  para- 
graphs (a)  and  (b)  of  section  601)  on  the 
basis  of  the  population,  the  extent  of  the 
need  for  modernization  of  the  facilities  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraplis  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 601,  and  the  financial  need  of  the  respec- 
tive States. 

(b)  (1)  The  allotment  to  any  State  under 
subsection  (a)  for  fiscal  year  which  Is  less 
than — 

(A)  »25,00O  for  the  Virgin  Islands,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,   or   Guam   and   »50.0OO   lor  any 


=  Sec.  3(b)(5)  of  P.L.  88-443.  provided  for 
the  following  exception  In  sec.  602(ai  (2)  of 
the  PHS  Act:  'no  appllcaUon  with  respect  to 
a  project  for  modernization  of  any  facility  in 
any  State  may  be  approved  by  the  Surgeon 
General,  for  purposes  of  receiving  funds  from 
an  allotment  under  section  602(a)  (2)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  this 
Act.  before  July  1,  1965,  or  before  such  State 
has  had  a  State  plan  approved  by  the  Sur- 
geon General  as  meeting  the  requirements  of 
section  604(a)  (4)  (E)  as  well  as  the  other  re- 
quirements of  section  604  of  such  act  as  so 
amended." 


other  State,  in  the  case  of  an  allotment  for 
grants  for  the  construction  of  public  or 
other  nonprofit  rehabilitation  facilities. 

(Bi  $50,000  for  the  Virgin  Islands.  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  or  Guam  and  $200,000  for  any 
other  State  In  the  case  of  .in  allotment  for 
prants  for  the  construction  of  public  or  other 
nonprofit  diagnostic  or  treatment  centers,  or 
(C)  $100,000  for  the  ViiKln  Islands.  Ameri- 
can Samoa.  Guam  imd  $200,000  for  any  other 
State  in  the  case  of  .m  allolnicnt  for  prants 
for  the  construction  of  public  or  other  non- 
profit facilities  lor  lonp-term  care  or  for  the 
constrviction  of  public  or  other  nonprofit  hos- 
I)ltal.s  and  public  health  centers,  or  for  tlie 
modernization  of  facilities  referred  to  In  par- 
agraph (a)  or  (bi  of  .section  COl. 
shall  be  increa.sed  to  that  amount,  the  total 
of  the  increases  thereby  required  being  de- 
rived by  proportionately  reducing  the  allot- 
ment from  appropriations  under  such  sub- 
paragraph or  par.i  graph  to  each  of  the  re- 
maining States  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  but  with  such  adjustments  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  allotment  of  any  of 
such  remaining  .States  from  appropriations 
under  such  subparaoraph  or  paragraph  from 
being  thereby  reduced  to  less  than  that 
amount 

(2)  An  allotment  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  or  Guam  for  any  fiscal  year 
may  be  increased  as  provided  in  paragraph 
( 1 )  only  to  the  extent  It  satisfies  tlic  Surgeon 
General,  at  such  time  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  such  year  as  the  Surgeon  General  may  des- 
ignate, that  such  increase  will  be  used  for 
payments  under  and  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  part. 

(C)  Por  the  purposes  of  this  part — 
( 1 )  The  "allotment  percentage"  for  any 
State  shall  be  100  per  centum  less  that  per- 
centage which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50  per 
centum  as  the  per  capita  income  of  such 
State  bears  to  the  per  capita  income  of  the 
United  States,  except  that  (A)  the  allotment 
percentage  shall  in  no  case  be  more  than  75 
per  centum  or  less  than  33 '3  per  centum, 
and  (B)  the  allotment  percentage  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  be 
75  l>er  centum. 

(2)'  The  allotment  percentages  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Surgeon  General  Ijetween 
July  1  and  September  30  of  each  even-num- 
bered year,  on  the  basis  of  the  average  of  the 
per  capita  incomes  of  each  of  the  States  and 
of  the  United  States  for  the  three  most  re- 
cent consecutive  years  for  which  satisfactory 
data  are  available  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  the  States  shall  be  notified 
promptly  thereof.  Such  determination  shall 
be  conclusive  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years 
in  the  period  begirmlng  July  1  next  succeed- 
ing such  determination. 

(3)  "The  population  of  the  several  States 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  latest 
figures  certified  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

(4)  The  term  '"United  SUtes"  means  (but 
only  for  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  ) 
the  fifty  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(d)(1)  Any  sum  aUotted  to  a  State,  other 
than  the  Virgin  Islands.  American  Samoa, 
and  Guam  for  a  fiscal  year  under  this  section 
and  remaining  unobligated  at  the  end  of 
such  vear  shall  remain  available  to  such 
State,  "for  the  purpose  for  which  made,  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  (and  for  such  year  only), 
in  addition  to  the  sums  allotted  to  such  State 
for  such  purpose  for  such  next  fiscal  year. 

(2|  Any  sum  allotted  to  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands American  Samoa,  or  Guam  for  a  fiscal 


'Sec.  3(b)(2)  of  P.L.  88-443.  provided  for 
the  following  exception  In  sec.  602(c)  of  the 
P.H.S.  Act:  "alloiment  percentages  promul- 
gated by  the  Surgeon  Geenral  under  such 
title  VI  during  1962  shall  continue  to  be  ef- 
fective for  purposes  of  such  title  as  amended 
by  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  yeaf  ending  June  30. 
1965  " 


year  under  this  section  and  remaining  un- 
obligated at  the  end  of  such  year  shall  re- 
main available  to  it.  for  the  purpose  for 
which  made,  for  the  next  two  fiscal  years 
(and  for  such  years  only),  in  addition  to  the 
sums  allotted  to  it  for  such  purpose  for  each 
of  .such  next  two  fiscal  years. 

ie)(l)  Upon  the  request  of  any  State 
that— 

(A)  a  specified  portion  of  any  allotment 
(jf  Mich  SUnc  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  sub- 
.section  i.i).  otlicr  than  an  allotment  lor 
ur.nis  for  the  construction  of  public  or  other 
i.oiiDiolit  reliubllitatlon  facilities,  be  added 
to  another  allotment  of  .such  State  under 
paragraph  (1)  or  i2i  of  such  subsection, 
other  than  an  allotment  for  prants  for  the 
construction  of  public  or  other  nonprofit 
hosplt.ils  i.nd  public  health  centers,  or  — 

iB)  a  specified  portion  of  an  allotment  of 
suc-n  state  under  paragraph  (2)  of  subsecUon 
(a)  be  added  to  im  allotment  of  such  sutte 
under  lianigraph  (  1  )  of  .such  subsection, 
i-.nd  upon  sitnuiuinpous  certification  to  the 
Suieeon  General  by  the  SUite  agency  In  such 
.SUit<?  to  the  etlect  that — 

(C)  it  has  afforded  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  make  applications  for  the  portion 
so  specified  and  there  have  been  no  approv- 
able  applications  for  such  portion,  or 

(D)  in  the  case  of  a  request  to  transfer  a 
])ortlon  of  an  allotment  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  subsection  (a)  for  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  or  other  nonprofit  hos- 
pitals and  public  health  centers,  use  of  such 
portion  as  requested  by  such  State  agency 
will  better  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title, 

the  Surgeon  General  shall  promptly  (but 
after  application  of  subsection  tb))  adjust 
the  allotments  of  such  State  in  accordance 
with  such  request  and  shall  notify  the  State 
agency. 

( 2 )  In  addition  to  the  transfer  of  portions 
of  allotments  under  paragraph  1 1 ) .  the  Sur- 
geon General,  upon  the  request  of  any  State 
that  a  specified  portion  of  an  allotment  of 
such  State  under  paragraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  be  added  to  an  allotment  of  such 
State  under  paragraph  1  1 )  of  such  subsection 
for  grants  for  the  construction  of  public  or 
other  nonprofit  hospitals  and  public  health 
centers  and  upon  simultaneous  certification 
to  him  by  the  SUte  agency  In  such  Stale  to 
the  effect  that  the  need  for  new  public  or 
other  nonprofit  hospitals  and  public  health 
centers  Is  substantially  greater  than  the 
need  for  modernization  of  facilities  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (a)  or  ib)  of  section  601. 
shall  promptly  (but  after  application  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section)  adjust  the  allot- 
ments of  such  State  in  accordance  with  such 
request  and  shall  notify  the  State  agency; 
except  that  not  more  than  the  following 
portions  of  allotments  of  a  State  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a)  may  be  added 
( under  this  paragraph )  to  allotments  of  such 
State  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  such  sub- 
section : 

(A)  in  the  case  of  an  allotment  under 
paragraph  ( 2 )  of  subsection  ( a )  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  one-half  of  such 
allotment; 

(B)  in  the  case  of  an  allotment,  thereun- 
der for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967. 
three-sevenths  of  such  allotment; 

(C)  in  the  case  of  an  allotment  thereun- 
der for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968. 
two-fifths  of  such  allotment:  and 

(D)  in  the  case  of  an  allotment  thereunder 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  five- 
elevenths  of  such  allotment. 

(3)  After  adjustment  of  allotments  of  any 
state  as  provided  In  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 
of  this  subsecUon.  the  allotments  as  so  ad- 
justed shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  State's  allot- 
ments under  this  section. 

(f)  In  accordance  vith  regulations,  any 
State  may  file  with  the  Surgeon  General 
a  request  that  a  specified  portion  of  an  al- 
lotment to  It  under  this  part  lor  grants  for 
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(1)  designate  a  single  State  agency  aa  the 
sole  agency  for  the  administration  of  the 
plan,  or  designate  such  agency  as  the  sole 
agency  for  supervising  the  administration 
of   the   plan; 

(2)  contain  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
State  agency  designated  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  ( 1 )  will  have  authority  to  carry 
out  such  plan  In  conformity  with  this  part; 

(3)  provide  for  the  designation  of  a  State 
advisory  council  which  shall  include  repre- 
sentatives of  nongovernmental  organizations 
or  groups,  and  of  public  agencies,  concerned 
with  the  operation,  construction,  or  utiliza- 
tion of  hospital  or  other  facilities  for  diagno- 
sis, prevention,  or  treatment  of  illness  or  dis- 
ease, or  for  provision  of  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices, and  an  equal  number  of  representatives 
of  consumers  familiar  with  the  need  for  the 
servlcea  provided  by  such  facilities,  to  con- 
sult with  the  State  agency  in  carrying  out 
the  plan,  and  provide,  if  such  council  does 
not  Include  any  representatives  of  nongov- 
errunental  organizations  or  groups,  or  State 
agencies,  concerned  with  rehabilitation,  for 
consultation  with  organizations,  groups,  and 
State  agencies  so  concerned; 

(4)  set  forth,  in  accordance  with  criteria 
established  in  regulations  prescribed  under 
section  603  and  on  the  basis  of  a  statewide 
Inventory  of  existing  facilities,  a  survey  of 
need,  and  (except  to  the  extent  provided  by 
or  pursuant  to  such  regulations)  conunu- 
nity,  area,  or  regional  plans — 

(A)  the  number  of  general  hospital  beds 
and  long-term  care  beds,  and  the  number 
and  types  of  hospital  facilities  and  facilities 
for  long-term  care,  needed  to  provide  ade- 
quate facilities  for  inpatient  care  of  people 
residing  in  the  State,  and  a  plan  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  such  beds  and  facilities  in  serv- 
ice areas  throughout  the  State; 

(B)  the  public  health  centers  needed  to 
provide  adequate  public  health  services  for 
people  residing  in  the  State,  and  a  plan  for 
the  distribution  of  such  centers  throughout 
the  SUte: 

(C)  the  diagnostic  or  treatment  centers 
needed  to  provide  adequate  diagnostic  or 
treatment  services  to  ambulatory  patients 
residing  in  the  State,  and  a  plan  for  distribu- 
tion of  such   centers   throughout  the  State; 

(D)  the  rehabilitation  faciUtles  needed  to 
assure  auiequate  rehabilitation  services  for 
disabled  persons  residing  In  the  State,  and 
a  plan  for  distribution  of  such  facilities 
throughout  the  State;  and 

(E)  effective  January  1,  1966,  the  extent 
to  which  existing  faculties  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 601  (a)  or  (b)  in  the  State  are  in  need 
of  modernization; 

(6)  set  forth  a  construction  and  moderni- 
Eation  program  conforming  to  the  provisions 
set  forth  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  and 
regulations  prescribed  under  section  603  and 
providing  for  construction  or  moderniza- 
tion of  the  hospital  or  long-term  care  facili- 
ties, public  health  centers,  diagnostic  or 
treatment  centera,  and  rehaWUtatlon  facili- 
ties which  are  needed,  as  determined  under 
the  provisions  so  set  forth  pursuant  to  para- 
graph  (4); 

(6)  set  forth,  with  respect  to  each  of  such 
types  of  medical  facilities,  the  relative  need, 
determined  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  under  section  603,  for  projects  for 
facilities  of  that  type,  and  provide  for  the 
construction  or  modernization,  Insofar  as 
financial  resources  available  therefor  and  for 
maintenance  and  operation  make  possible, 
in  the  order  of  such  relative  need; 

(7)  provide  minimum  standaitls  (to  be 
fixed  in  the  discretion  of  the  State)  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  faclUties  pro- 
viding lnf>atient  care  which  receive  aid  under 
this  part  and,  effective  July  1,  1966,  provide 
for  enforcement  of  such  standards  with  re- 
si>ect  to  projects  approved  by  the  Surgeon 
General  under  this  part  after  June  30.  1964; 

(8)  provide  such  methods  of  administra- 
tion of  the  State  plan,  including  methods 
relating  to  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  personnel  standards  on  a  merit  basis 


(except  that  the  Surgeon  General  shall  exer- 
cise no  authority  with  respect  to  the  selec- 
tion, tenure  of  office,  or  compensation  of  any 
individual  employed  in  accordance  with  such 
methods),  as  are  found  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral to  be  necessary  for  the  proper  and  effi- 
cient operation  of  the  plan; 

(9)  provide  for  affording  to  every  appli- 
cant for  a  construction  or  modernization 
project  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before 
the  State  agency; 

(10)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports.  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information,  as  the  Surgeon 
General  may  from  time  to  time  reasonably 
require,  and  will  keep  such  records  and  afford 
such  accesss  thereto  as  the  Surgeon  General 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness 
and  verification  of  such  repwrts; 

(11)  provide  that  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  or  his  duly  author- 
ized representatives  shall  have  access  for  the 
purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to  the  rec- 
ords specified  In  paragraph  ( 10) ;  and 

(12)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
from  time  to  time,  but  not  less  often  than 
annually,  review  Its  State  plan  and  submit 
to  the  Surgeon  General  any  modifications 
thereof  which  It  considers  necessary. 

(b)  The  Surgeon  General  shall  approve 
any  State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  compiles  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a).  If  any  such  plan  or  modification 
thereof  shall  have  been  disapproved  by  the 
Surgeon  General  for  failure  to  comply  with 
subsection  (a),  the  Federal  Hospital  Council 
shall,  upon  request  of  the  State  agency,  afford 
It  an  opi>ortunity  for  hearing.  If  RUch  Council 
determines  that  the  plan  or  modification 
compiles  with  the  provisions  of  such  sub- 
section, the  Surgeon  General  shall  thereupon 
approve  such  plan  or  modification. 

APPROVAL    or    PROJECTS    FOR    CONSTRUCTION    OR 
MODERNIZATION 

Sec.  605.'  (a)  For  each  project  pursuant  to 
a  State  plan  approved  under  this  part,  there 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Surgeon  General, 
through  the  State  agency,  an  application  by 
the  State  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof 
or  by  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  agency  If 
two  or  more  such  agencies  Join  in  the  proj- 
ect, the  application  may  be  filed  by  one  or 
more  of  such  agencies.  Such  application  shall 
set  forth — 

( 1 )  a  description  oif  the  site  for  such 
project; 

(2)  plans  and  specifications  therefor.  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  under 
section  603; 

(3)  reasonable  assurance  that  title  to  such 
site  is  or  will  bo  vested  in  one  or  more  of  the 
agencies  filing  the  application  or  in  a  public 
or  other  nonprofit  agency  which  is  to  operate 
the  facility  on  completion  of  the  project; 

(4)  reasonable  assurance  that  adequate 
financial  suppcHrt  will  be  available  for  the 
completion  of  the  project  and  for  its  main- 
tenance and  operation  when  completed; 

(5)  reasonable  assurance  that  all  laborers 
and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or 
subcontractors  in  the  performance  of  con- 
struction or  modernization  on  the  project 
will  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those 
prevailing  on  similar  work  in  the  locality  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a-276a-5) ;  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with  respect  to 
the  labor  standards  sjjecifled  In  this  para- 
graph the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
(15  P.K    3176;  5  U.S.C.  133Z-15)   and  section 
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=  Sec.  3(b)(1)  of  PL.  88-443.  provided  for 
the  following  exception  In  sec.  605  of  the 
P.H  S,  Act:  "all  applications  approved  by  the 
Surgeon  General  under  title  VI  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  prior  to  such  date 
I  Aug.  18,  1964)  and  allotments  of  sums  ap- 
propriated prior  to  such  date,  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  provisions  of  such  title  VI  In 
effect  prior  to  such  date." 


2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40 
use.  276c);  and 

(6)    a  certification  by  the  State  agency  of 
the  Federal  share  for  the  project 

(b)  The  Surgeon  General  shall  approve 
such  application  if  sufficient  funds  to  pay 
the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  such  project 
are  available  from  the  appropriate  allotment 
to  the  State,  and  If  the  Surgeon  General 
finds  (1)  that  the  application  contains  such 
reasonable  assurance  as  to  title,  financial 
support,  and  payment  of  prevailing  rates  of 
wages;  (2)  that  the  plans  and  .specifications 
are  In  accord  with  the  regulations  prescribed 
pursuant  to  section  603:  (3)  that  the  ap- 
plication is  in  conformity  with  the  St4ite 
plan  approved  under  section  604  and  con- 
tains an  assurance  that  In  the  operation  of 
the  project  there  will  be  compliance  with 
the  applicable  requirements  of  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  under  section  C03(e).  and 
with  St;\te  standards  for  opera  tlon  and 
maintenance;  and  (4)  that  the  application 
has  been  approved  and  recommended  by  the 
state  .Tgencv  and  is  entitled  to  priority  over 
other  projects  within  the  State  in  accord- 
ance with  the  regulations  pre.scribed  pur- 
suant to  section  603(a).  Notwithstanding 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral may  approve  such  an  application  for  a 
project  for  construction  or  modernization 
of  a  rehablliuition  facility  only  if  it  is  also 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  He.ilth.  Educa- 
tion,  and  Welfare. 

(e)  No  application  shall  be  disapproved 
until  the  Surgeon  General  has  afforded  the 
State  agency  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(d)  Ameiidment  of  any  approved  applica- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  approval  in  the 
same  manner  as  an  original  application. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  no  application  for  a  diagnostic 
or  treatment  center  shall  be  approved  under 
this  section  unless  the  applicant  is  (1)  a 
State.  political  subdivision.  or  public 
agency,  or  (2(  a  corporation  or  association 
which  owns  and  operates  a  nonprofit  hos- 
pital  (as  defined  in  section  625). 

PAYMENTS   FOR   CONSTRUCTION    OR 
MODERNIZATION 

Sec  606.  (a)  Upon  certification  to  the 
Surgeon  General  by  the  State  agency,  based 
upon  inspection  by  it.  that  work  has  been 
performed  upon  a  project,  or  purchases  have 
been  made,  in  accordance  with  the  approved 
plans  and  specifications,  and  that  payment 
of  an  Installment  is  due  to  the  appUcant. 
such  installment  shall  be  paid  to  the  State. 
from  the  applicable  allotment  of  such  State. 
except  that  (1)  if  the  State  is  not  author- 
ized by  law  to  make  payments  to  the  appli- 
cant, or  if  the  State  so  requests,  the  payment 
shall  be  made  directly  to  the  applicant.  (2) 
if  the  Surgeon  General,  after  Investigation  or 
otherwise,  has  reason  to  believe  that  any  act 
(or  failure  to  act)  has  occurred  requiring 
action  pursuant  to  section  607.  payment  may. 
after  he  has  given  the  SWte  agency  notice  of 
opportunity  for  hearing  pursuant  to  such 
section,  be  withheld,  in  whole  or  in  part. 
pending  corrective  action  or  action  based  on 
such  hearing,  and  (3)  the  total  of  payments 
under  this  subsection  with  respect  to  such 
project  may  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to 
the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  construction 
of  such  project. 

(b)  In  case  an  amendment  to  an  approved 
application  is  approved  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 605  or  the  estimated  cost  of  a  project  is 
revised  tipward.  any  additional  payment  with 
respect  thereto  may  be  made  from  the  appli- 
cable allotment  of  the  State  for  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  such  amendment  or  revision  is 
approved. 

ic)  (1)  At  the  request  of  any  State,  a  por- 
tion of  any  allotment  or  allotments  of  such 
State  under  this  part  shall  be  available  to 
pay  one-half  (or  such  smaller  share  as  the 
State  may  request)  of  the  expenditures 
found  necessary  by  the  Surgeon  General  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  administration  dur- 


ing such  year  of  the  State  plan  approved 
under  this'  part:  except  that  not  more  than 
2  per  centum  of  the  total  of  the  allotments 
of  such  State  for  a  year,  or  $50,000.  whichever 
is  less,  shall  be  available  for  such  purpose  for 
such  year.  Payments  of  amounts  due  under 
this  paragraph  may  be  made  in  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  in  such  in- 
stallmentJi,  as  the  Surgeon  General  may 
determine. 

(2)  Any  amoiuit  paid  under  paragraph  ( 1  i 
to  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  paid 
on  condition  that  there  shall  be  expended 
from  State  sources  for  such  year  for  adminis- 
tration of  the  State  plan  approved  under  this 
part  not  less  than  the  total  amount  expended 
for  such  purposes  from  such  sources  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964. 

WITHHOLDING    OF    PAYMENTS 

SEC  607.  Whenever  the  Surgeon  General. 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  the  SUUe  agency  designated  as 
provided  in  section  604(a)(1).  finds— 

(a)  that  the  sune  agency  is  not  comply- 
ing subsianllally  with  tlie  provisions  re- 
quired by  section  604  to  be  included  in  its 
State  plan;  or 

(b)  that  anv  assurance  required  to  be 
given  in  an  application  filed  under  section 
605  Is  not  being  or  cannot  be  carried  out:  or 

IC)  that  there  Is  a  sub.stantU.i  failure  to 
carry  ovil  plans  and  specifications  approved 
by  the  Sur)i;eon  General  ■binder  section  605; 
or 

(d)  that  adequate  State  funds  are  not  be- 
ing provided  annually  for  the  direct  admin- 
istration of  the  State  plan,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral may  forthwith  notify  the  State  agency 
that — 

(e)  no  further  payments  will  be  made  to 
the  State   under   this   part,  or 

(f )  no  further  payments  will  be  made  from 
the  allotments  of  such  State  from  appro- 
priations under  any  one  or  more  subpara- 
graphs or  paragraphs  of  section  601.  or  for 
any  project  or  projects,  designated  by  the 
Surgeon  General  as  being  affected  by  the 
action  or  Inaction  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(a),  (b).  (c).  or  (dl  of  this  section,  as  the 
Surgeon  General  may  determine  to  be  ap- 
propriate under  the  circumstances:  and.  ex- 
cept with  regard  to  any  project  for  which 
the  application  has  already  tieen  approved 
and  which  is  not  directly  affected,  further 
payments  may  be  withheld.  In  whole  or  in 
part,  until  there  is  no  longer  any  failure  to 
comply  (or  carry  out  the  assurance  or  plans 
and  specifications  or  provide  adequate  State 
funds,  as  the  case  may  be) .  or,  If  such  com- 
pliance (or  other  .action)  is  impossible,  until 
the  State  repays  or  arranges  for  the  repay- 
ment of  Federal  moneys  to  which  the  re- 
cipient  was   not  entitled. 

.  •  •  • 

(Sections  608  through  624  have  not  been 
printed    as    they    arc    not    i>ertini;nt    to    the 
Neighborhood  Health  Center  Act.) 
DEFINITIONS 

Sec  625.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

(a)  The  term  "State"  includes  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

(b)  The  term  "Federal  share"  with  re- 
spect to  any  project  means  the  proportion 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  such  project 
to  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government,  de- 
termined as  follows: 

111  With  respect  to  projects  for  which 
grants  are  made  from  allotments  made  from 
appropriations  under  paragraph  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 601,  the  Federal  share  shall  be  which- 
ever of  the  following  the  State  elects: 

(A)  the  share  determined  by  the  State 
agency  in  accordance  with  standards,  in- 
cluded in  the  State  plan,  which  provide 
equitably  for  variations  between  projects 
on  the  basis  of  objective  criteria  related  to 
the  economic  status  of  areas  and.  if  the 
State  so  elects,  such  other  factor  or  factors 
as  may  be  appropriate  and  be  permitted  by 


regulations,  except  that  such  standards  may 
not  provide  for  a  Federal  share  of  more  than 
6623  per  centum,  or  less  than  SS'-j  per 
centum,   or 

(B)  the  amount  (not  less  than  33'4  per 
centum  and  not  more  than  either  66*^  per 
centum  or  the  State's  allotment  percentage, 
whichever  Is  lower)  established  by  the  State 
agency  for  all  projects  In  the  State: 

(2)  With  respect  to  projects  for  which 
grants  are  made  from  allotments  made  from 
appropriations  under  paragraph  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 601.  the  Federal  share  shall  be  which- 
ever of  the  following  the  State  elects: 

(A)  the  share  determined  by  the  State 
agency  in  accordance  with  the  .standards, 
included  in  the  State  plan,  and  meeting  the 
requirements  set  forth  in  subparagraph  lA) 
or  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

(B)  the  amount  (not  less  than  33 tj  per 
centvim  and  not  more  tlian  either  66-3  per 
centum  or  the  State's  allotment  percentage, 
whichever  Is  lower)  established  by  the  State 
agency  for  all  projects  in  the  Stiite,  or 

(Ci  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  the  project. 

The  Slate  agency  shall,  prior  to  the  ap- 
proval by  It.  under  the  State  plan  approved 
under  part  A,  of  the  first  project  in  the 
Stale  during  any  fiscal  year,  give  written 
notification  to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Federal  share  which  it  has  elected  pursuant 
to  paragraph  ( 1  ) .  and  the  Federal  share 
which  it  has  elected  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2).  of  this  subsection  lor  projects  in 
such  State  to  be  approved  by  the  Surgeon 
General  during  such  iiscal  year,  and  such 
Federal  share  or  shares  for  projects  in  such 
State  approved  by  the  Surgeon  General  dur- 
ing such  fiscal  year  shall  not  be  chanced 
after  approval  of  such  first  project  by  the 
State. 

(c)  The  term  "hospital"  Includes  general, 
tuberculosis,  and  other  types  of  hospitals, 
and  related  facilities,  such  as  laboratories, 
outpatient  departments.  |niirses'  home  facil- 
ities.! and  central  service  facilities  operated 
in  connection  with  hospitals,  but  does  not 
include  any  hospital  furnishing  primarily 
domiciliary  care. 

(d )  The  term  "public  health  center"  means 
a  publicly  owned  facility  for  the  provision  of 
public  health  services,  including  related 
publicly  owned  facilities  such  as  laboratories, 
clinics,  and  administrative  offices  operated  In 
connection  with  such  a  facility. 

(e)  The  term  "nonproflt  "  as  applied  to  any 
facility  means  a  facility  which  Is  owned  and 
operated  by  one  or  more  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions or  associations  no  part  of  the  net 
earnings  of  which  inures,  or  may  lawfully 
inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder or  individual. 

(fl  The  term  "diagnostic  or  treatment 
center"  means  a  facility  for  the  diagnosis  or 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  ambulfitory  pa- 
tients— 

( 1 )  which  is  oper.ited  In  connection  with  a 

hospital,  or 

(2)  in  which  patient  care  is  under  the  pro- 
fessional supervision  of  persons  licensed  to 
practice  medicine  or  surgery  in  the  St.ate. 
or  in  the  case  of  dental  diagnosis  or  treat- 
ment, under  the  professional  supervision  of 
persons  licensed  to  practice  dentistry  in  the 
State. 

(g)  The  term  "rehabilitation  facility" 
means  a  facility  which  is  operated  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  assisting  In  the  rehabili- 
tation "of  disabled  persons  through  an  in- 
tegrated program  of — 

( 1 )  medical  evaluation  and  services,  and 

(2)  psychological,  social,  or  vocational 
evaluation  and  services,  under  competent 
professional  supervision,  and  In  the  case  of 
which — 

(3)  the  major  portion  of  the  required 
evaluation  and  services  Is  furnished  within 
the  facility;  and 

(4)  either  (A)  the  facility  is  operated  in 
connection  with  a  hospital,  or  (B)  all  medi- 
cal and  related  health  serv'lces  are  prescribed 
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by,   or   are   under   the  gei  eral   direction   of, 
persons  licensed  to  practlc 
gery  in  the  State. 

(h)  The  term  'facility  f 
means  a  facility  providing 


medicine  or  sur- 

r  long-term  care" 
a-patlent  care  for 


by.    or   are 
direction  of. 


per- 
per- 


convalescent  or  chronic  dl  ease  patients  who 
require  skilled  nursing  care  and  related  medi- 
cal services — 

( 1 )   which  Is  a  hospital  lother  than  a  hos 
pltal  primarily  for  the  can 
mentally   111   or  tuberculot  s   patients)    or   Is 
operated  In  connection  wit  i  a  hospital,  or 

(2 1   In  which  such  nursl  ig  care  and  medi- 
cal   services   are   prescribe* 
formed  under  the  general 
sons  licensed  to  practice  nf-dlclne  or  surgery 
In  the  State 

(1)  The  terni  "construction 
St  ruction    of    new    buildin)  5 
modeling,   and   altoratlon 
ings,    and    initial    cqulpm 
buildings   (including  modi 
facilities);  Including  archl 
eluding  the  cost  of  oITsite  I 
except  with  respect  to  pub 
the  cost  of  the  acquisition 

(J)  The  term  "cost"  as  aj  plied  to  construc- 
tion or  rSOdernlzation  m  ans  the  amount 
found  by  the  Surgeon  Gei  eral  to  be  neces- 
sary for  construction  and  lodernizallon  re- 
spectively, under  a  project  except  that  such 
term,  as  applied  to  a  projc  t  for  moderniza- 
tion of  a  facility  for  whlc;  a  grant  or  loan 
is  to  be  made  from  an  allc  ment  under  sec- 
tion 602(a)  (2),  does  not  in^  ude  any  amount 
found  by  the  Surgeon  Gene  »1  to  be  attribut- 
able to  expansion  of  the  be<  capacity  of  such 
facility. 

(k)    The    term    "modernBatlon 
alteration,  major  repair   (t< 
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'  includes  con- 
expansion,  re- 
f  existing  build- 
nt  of  any  such 
al  transportation 
cts'  fees,  but  ex- 
iprovemenls  and, 
ic  health  centers, 
of  land. 


mitted  by  regulations),  ren  adellng,  replace 


ment,   and   renovation   of 
(including  initial   equlpme 
replacement  of  obsolete,  bi 


mined     in     accordance     wl  h     regulations) 


equipment  of  existing  build 
( 1 )  The  term  "title,"  wher 
ence  to  a  si*e  for  a  proj 
simple,  or  such  other  cstati 
eluding  a  leasehold  on  whlc 
not  exceed  4  per  centum  of 
land)  as  the  Surgeon  Gener 
to  assure  for  i  period  of  n 
years'  undisturbed  use  and 
purpobes  of  construction  ani 
projeoi. 


includes 
the  extent  per- 


Isting  buildings 
t  thereof ) ,  and 
It-ln   (as  deter- 


ngs. 

used  with  refer- 
t,  means  a  fee 
or  interest  ( In- 

the  rental  does 
he  value  of  the 

finds  sufficient 

less  than  fifty 
ssession  for  the 

peratlon  of  the 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSfl^RS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Prisident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thai  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  iS.  2212)  to  curb  the 
advertising  of  alcoholic  bwerages  on  ra- 
dio and  television,  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  l|lr.  Randolph  1 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 


THIHTEEN    SENATORS    JOIN    DO!( 
TING  STIFF  PENALTIES  FOR  Gl 


jINKK    BILL    SET- 
USE  IN  CRIME 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Ihesident,  sup- 
port is  growing  across  tlic  country  and 
in  Congress  for  the  impoation  of  heavy 
penalties  on  those  who  us^a  gun  to  com- 
mit a  crime. 

I  believe  the  Record  shftuld  show  that 
this  support  extends  into  toe  U.S.  Senate. 

Not  quite  3  weeks  ago  1  introduced  S. 
3681.  My  remarks  and  a  oopy  of  the  bill 
are  printed  in  the  CoNGRE3gioNAL  Record 
of  June  25.  1968,  at  page  18607. 

We  have  a  new  law  In  Washington, 
D.C..  on  this  subject,  one  which  Congress 
approved  just  6  months  ago. 

My  bill  utilizes  the  samje  formula  and 
makes  it  applicable  on  a  national  basis 
in  a  sensible  fashion. 

Basically.  It  provides  that  any  person 
who  uses  any  type  of  firearm  in  a  Federal 
crime  of  violence  shall — 


First.  In  addition  to  the  punishment 
provided  for  the  crime,  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  for  an  Indeterminate  num- 
ber of  years  up  to  life,  as  determined  by 
the  court;  and 

Second.  If  convicted  more  than  once, 
be  precluded  from  receiving  a  suspended 
or  probationary  sentence. 

Every  criminal  must  be  made  to  un- 
derstand that  if  he  uses  a  firearm  to 
commit  a  crime  in  America,  he  runs  the 
risk  of  imprisonment  for  life. 

By  acting  now  on  Federal  crimes.  Con- 
gress can  show  the  way  for  State  legis- 
latures to  do  tlie  same  for  State  crimes. 

Mr.  President,  to  date  13  Senators  have 
asked  to  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
3681,  I  am  confident  there  will  be  more. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
next  printing  of  S.  3681  the  following  be 
added  as  cosponsors:  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
Hruska,  Mr.  Macnuson,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
McGovERN,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Mcndt,  Mr. 
Cannon,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Curtis.  Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idalio.  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr. 
Hansen. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  I  Mr.  Typings]  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Case]  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  PastoreI  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  3634),  the  Na- 
tional Gun  Crime  Prevention  Act  of  1968. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Witiiout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  324— RESOLU- 
TION AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINT- 
ING AS  A  .'-ENATE  DOCUMENT  OP 
A  HISTORY  RELATING  TO  THE 
SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  AERO- 
NAUTICAL AND  SPACE  SCIENCES 

Mr.  ANDERSON  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  tS.  Res.  324);  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

S.  Res.  324 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  with  illus- 
trations as  a  Senate  document  a  compilation 
of  materials  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  In  connection  with  Its  tenth  anni- 
versary ( 1958-1968) ;  and  that  there  be  print- 
ed for  the  use  of  that  committee  five  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  such  document. 


SENATE  RESOLUTIONS  325 

THROUGH  373— RESOLUTIONS  RE- 
LATING TO  REFERENCE  OF  SEN- 
ATE BILLS  TO  THE  COURT  OF 
CLAIMS 

Mr.  MURPHY  ffor  himself  and  Mr. 
KucHEL)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lutions, which,  by  unanimous  consent, 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs;  and,  under 
the  inile,  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record: 

s.  Res.  325 

Whereas  there  is  pending  In  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  a  bill  designated  as  S.  3786 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim  any  title 
it  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain  lands  sit- 
uated In  the  County  of  San  Bernardino,  State 
ot  California  unto  William  M.  Apperson  and 


Mary  L.  Apperson,  husband  and  wife,  and  to 
Dojiald  W.  Weston  and  Claire  Mae  Weston, 
husband  and  wife:  It  is  hereby 

Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Commissioner  c  f 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  shall  dc- 
ignate  pursuant  to  section  1492  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code,  a  trial  Commis- 
sioner to  proceed  In  accordance  with  the  :■.]) 
plicable  rules  to  determine  the  facts.  Includ- 
ing facts  relating  to  delay  or  laches,  facts 
bearing  upon  the  question  whether  the  bni 
of  any  statute  of  llmlt.itions  should  be  re- 
moved, or  facts  claimed  to  excuse  the  claim- 
ant for  not  having  resorted  to  any  estab- 
lished legal  remedy.  He  shall  append  to  his 
findings  of  facts,  conclusions  sufficient  to  In- 
form the  Congress  whether  the  demand  is  a 
legal  or  equitable  claim  or  a  gratuity,  and 
the  amount.  If  any.  legally  or  equitably  du  > 
from  the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 

S.  Res.  326 

Whereas  there  is  pending  in  the  Senate  (  f 
the  United  States  a  bill  designated  as  S.  3787 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim  any  title 
it  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain  lands  sit- 
uated in  the  County  of  San  Bernardino.  Stat^ 
of  California  unto  William  C.  Sanderson:  It 
is  hereby 

Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  shall  des- 
ignate pursuant  to  section  1492  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code,  a  trial  Commis- 
sioner to  proceed  In  accordance  with  the  ap- 
plicable rules  to  determine  the  facts,  Includ- 
Ini^  facts  relating  to  delay  or  laches,  fact.? 
bearing  upon  the  question  whether  the  bnr 
or  any  statute  of  limitations  should  be  re- 
moved, or  facts  claimed  to  excuse  the  claim- 
ant for  not  having  resorted  to  any  established 
legal  remedy.  He  shall  append  to  his  findincs 
of  facts,  conclusions  sufficient  to  inform  the 
Congress  whether  the  demand  is  a  legal  or 
equitable  claim  or  a  gratuity,  and  the 
amount.  If  any.  legally  or  equitably  due  from 
the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 

S.  Res.  327 

Whereas  there  Is  pending  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  a  bill  designated  as 
S.  3788  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and  quit- 
claim any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim  to 
certain  lands  situated  in  the  County  of  San 
Bernardino,  State  of  California  unto  Wil- 
liam Craven  and  Marjorle  Craven,  husband 
and  wife;  It  is  hereby 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  shall  des- 
ignate pursuant  to  section  1492  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code,  a  trial  Commis- 
sioner to  proceed  In  accordance  with  the 
.ipplicable  rules  to  determine  the  facts,  in- 
cluding facts  relating  to  delay  or  Inches, 
facts  bearing  upon  the  question  whether  the 
bar  of  any  statute  of  limitations  should  be 
removed,  or  facts  claimed  to  excuse  the 
claimant  for  not  having  resorted  to  .Tny  es- 
tablished legal  remedy.  He  shall  .-ippend  to 
his  findings  of  facts,  conclusions  sufflclent 
to  inform  the  Congress  whether  the  de- 
mand Is  a  legal  or  equitable  claim  or  a 
gratuity,  and  the  amount,  if  any,  legally  or 
equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to  the 
claimant. 

S.  Res.  328 

Whereas  there  Is  pending  in  the  Senate  of 
the  Umted  States  a  bill  designated  as  S. 
3789  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim 
any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain 
lands  situated  In  the  County  of  Riverside. 
State  of  California,  unto  Larry  K.  Squires: 
It  is  hereby 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  shall  des- 
ignate pursuant  to  section  1492  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code,  a  trial  Commis- 
sioner to  proceed  In  accordance  with  the 
applicable  rules  to  determine  the  facts,  In- 
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chiding  facts  relating  to  delay  or  laches, 
facts  bearing  upon  the  question  whether 
the  bar  of  any  statute  of  limitations  should 
l^e  removed,  or  facte  claimed  to  excuse  the 
.laimant  for  not  having  resorted  to  any  es- 
labllshed  legal  remedy.  He  shall  append  to 
Ills  findings  of  facte,  conclusions  sufficient 
to  inform  the  Congress  whether  the  demand 
is  a  legal  or  equitable  claim  or  a  gratuity, 
and  the  amount.  If  any,  legally  or  equitably 
due  from  the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 

S.  Res.  329 

Whereas  there  Is  i>endlng  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  a  bill  designated  us  S.  3790 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim  any  title 
it  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain  lands  sit- 
uated in  the  County  of  Riverside.  Stat«  of 
California,  unto  John  T.  McCoy:  It  Is  hereby 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  shall  des- 
ignate pursuant  to  section  1492  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code,  a  trial  Commis- 
sioner to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 
pUcable  rules  to  determine  the  facte,  includ- 
ing facte  relating  to  delay  or  laches,  facte 
bearing  upon  the  question  whether  the  bar 
of  any  statute  of  limitations  should  be  re- 
moved, or  facte  claimed  to  excuse  the  claim- 
ant for  not  having  resorted  to  any  established 
legal  remedy.  He  shall  append  to  lils  findings 
of  facte,  conclusions  sufficient  to  inform  the 
Congress  whether  the  demand  is  a  legal  or 
equitable  claim  or  a  gratuity,  and  the 
amount.  If  any,  legally  or  equitably  due  from 
the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 

S.  Res.  330 

Whereas  there  is  pending  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  a  bill  designated  as  S.  3791 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim  any  title 
it  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain  lands  sit- 
uated In  the  County  of  Riverside.  Stiite  of 
CaUfornla,  unto  Robert  L.  Newlln  and  Deli- 
lah R.  Newlln,  husband  and  wife:  It  is  hereby 

Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States  Court  ot  Claims  shall  des- 
ignate pursuant  to  section  1492  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code,  a  trial  Commis- 
sioner to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 
plicable rules  to  determine  the  facte,  includ- 
ing facte  relating  to  delay  or  laches,  facte 
bearing  upon  the  question  whether  the  bar 
of  any  statute  of  limitations  should  be  re- 
moved, or  facte  claimed  to  excuse  the  claim- 
ant for  not  having  resorted  to  any  estab- 
lished legal  remedy.  He  shall  append  to  his 
findings  of  facte,  conclusions  sufficient  to 
inform  the  Congress  whether  the  demand  is 
a  legal  or  equitable  claim  or  a  gratuity,  and 
the  amount,  if  any.  legally  or  equitably  due 
from  the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 

S.  Res.  331 

Whereas  there  is  pending  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  a  bill  designated  as  S.  3792 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim  any 
title  it  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain  lands 
situated  in  the  County  of  Riverside,  State  of 
California,  unto  Olaf  H.  Olson  and  Vivian 
L.   Olson,    husband   and   wife:    It   Is   hereby 

Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  shall 
designate  pursuant  to  section  1492  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code,  a  trial  Commis- 
sioner to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  rules  to  determine  the  facte,  in- 
cluding facts  relating  to  delay  or  laches, 
facte  bearing  upon  the  question  whether  the 
bar  of  any  statute  of  limitations  should  be 
removed,  or  facts  claimed  to  excuse  the 
claimant  for  not  having  resorted  to  any 
established  legal  remedy.  He  shall  append  to 
his  findings  of  facts,  conclusions  sufficient 
to  inform  the  Congress  whether  the  demand 
is  a  legal  or  equitable  claim  or  a  gratuity. 


and  the  amount.  If  any.  legally  or  equitably 
due  from  the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 

S.  Res.  332 

Whereas  there  Is  pending  In  the  Senate  of 
the  United  Slates  a  bill  designated  as  S.  3793 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim  any 
title  it  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain 
lands  biluated  in  the  County  of  San  Bernar- 
dino. Stale  of  California,  unto  A.  R.  Amos: 
It  is  herebv 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  shall 
design.'ite  pursuant  to  section  1492  of  title  28 
of  the  United  Stetes  Code,  a  trial  Commis- 
sioner to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  rules  to  determine  the  facts,  in- 
cluding facte  relating  to  delay  or  laches, 
facts  bearing  upon  the  question  whether  the 
bar  of  any  statute  of  limitations  should  be 
removed,  or  facts  claimed  to  excuse  the  claim- 
ant for  not  having  resorted  to  any  established 
legal  remedy.  He  shall  append  to  his  findings 
of  facte,  conclusions  sufficient  to  Inform 
the  Congress  whether  the  demand  Is  a  legal 
or  equitable  claim  or  a  gratuity,  and  the 
amount,  if  any,  legally  or  equitably  due  from 
the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 

S.  Res.  333 

Whereas,  there  is  pending  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  suites  a  bill  designated  as  S. 
3794  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim  any 
title  it  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain  l.inds 
situated  in  the  County  of  San  Bernardino. 
State  of  California  unto  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reginal 
O.  Armstrong:  it  Is  hereby 

Rp.solved,  That  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  shall 
designate  pursuant  to  section  1492  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code,  a  trial  Commis- 
sioner to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 
plicable rules  to  determine  the  facts,  in- 
cluding facts  relating  to  delay  or  laches, 
facts  bearing  upon  the  question  whether  the 
bar  of  any  statute  of  limitations  should  be 
removed,  or  facts  claimed  to  excuse  the 
claimant  for  not  having  resorted  to  any  es- 
tablished legal  remedy.  He  shall  append  to 
Ills  findings  of  facts.  conclu.sions  sufficient 
to  inform  the  Congress  whether  the  demand 
is  a  legal  or  equitable  claim  or  a  gratuity, 
and  the  amount,  if  any,  legally  or  equitably 
due  from  the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 


S.  Res.  334 

Whereas  there  is  pending  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  a  bill  designated  as  S.  3795 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim  any  title 
it  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain  lands 
situated  in  the  County  of  Riverside.  State  of 
California,  unto  Frederick  C.  Wright  and 
Madaline  F.  Wright,  husband  and  wife:  it  is 
hereby 

Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  shall 
designate  pursuant  to  section  1492  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code,  a  trial  Com- 
missioner to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  rules  to  determine  the  facts,  in- 
cluding facts  relating  to  delay  or  l;iches, 
facts  bearing  upon  the  question  whether  the 
bar  of  any  statute  of  limitations  should  be 
removed,  or  facts  claimed  to  excuse  the 
claimant  for  not  having  resorted  to  any  es- 
tablished legal  remedy.  He  shall  append  to 
his  findings  of  facts,  conclusions  sufficient  to 
inform  the  Congress  whether  the  demand  is 
a  legal  or  equitable  claim  or  a  gratuity,  and 
the  amount,  if  any.  legally  or  equitably  due 
from  the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 

S.  RES.  335 
Whereas   there   is   pending   in   the   Senate 
of    the   United    States    a    bill    designated    as 
S.  3796  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Eecreury 


of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim 
any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim  to  certiin 
laiids  situated  in  the  County  of  Riverside, 
State  of  California,  unto  Roy  R.  Polzin  and 
Irene  M.  Polzin,  husband  and  wife:  it  is 
hereby 

Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  .■-hall  des- 
ignate pursuant  to  section  1492  of  title  28 
of  the  United  Suites  Code,  a  trial  Commis- 
sioner to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  rules  to  determine  the  facte,  in- 
cluding facts  relating  to  delay  or  laches,  lacte 
bearing  upon  the  question  whether  the  bar 
of  any  suitute  of  limitations  should  be  re- 
moved, or  facts  claimed  lo  excuse  the  claim- 
ant for  not  having  resorted  lo  any  estab- 
lished legal  remedy.  He  shall  append  to  his 
findings  of  facts,  conclusions  sufficient  lo  In- 
form the  Congress  whether  the  demand  is  a 
legal  or  equitable  claim  or  a  gratuity,  :.nd 
the  amount,  if  any.  legally  or  equitably  clue 
Ironi  the  United  SUtes  to  the  cJaiinant. 

S.  Res.  336 

Whereas  there  is  pending  in  the  Sen.-it.?  .  1 
the  United  States  a  bill  designated  as  S. 
3797  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secrcuiry 
of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaii:i 
any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim  to  ceruiin 
lands  situated  in  the  County  of  Rivers.de. 
State  of  California,  unto  Utah  Sanders:  It 
is  hereby 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Commissionrr 
of  the  United  suites  Court  of  Claims  shall 
designate  pursuant  lo  section  1492  of  title 
28  of  the  United  Stales  Code,  a  trial  Com- 
missioner to  proceed  in  accordance  with  tlie 
applicable  rules  to  determine  tlie  facte,  in- 
cluding facts  relating  to  delay  or  laches,  lacte 
bearing  upon  tlie  question  whether  the  bar 
of  any  statute  of  limiuitions  should  be  re- 
moved, or  facte  claimed  to  excuse  the  claim- 
ant for  not  having  resorted  to  any  established 
legal  remedy.  He  shall  append  to  his  findincs 
of  facte,  conclusions  sufficient  to  inform  the 
Congress  whether  the  demand  is  a  legal  or 
equitable  claim  or  a  gratuity,  and  the 
amount,  if  any,  legally  or  equitably  due 
from  the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 

S.  Res.   337 

Whereas  there  is  pending  in  the  Senate  <  1 
the  United  States  a  bill  designated  as  S.  3798 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim  any 
title  It  may  heretofore  claim  to  ceruiin  lands 
situated  lii  the  County  of  Riverside.  State  of 
California,  unto  Clarence  D.  Horn:  It  Is 
herebv 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  shall  des- 
ignate pursuant  to  section  1492  <f  title  23 
of  the  United  States  Code,  a  trial  Commis- 
sioner to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 
plicable rules  to  determine  the  facte.  Includ- 
ing facts  relating  to  delay  cr  laches,  facte 
bearing  upon  the  question  w'hetlier  the  bar 
of  any  suitute  of  limiuitions  should  be  re- 
moved, or  facte  claimed  to  excuse  the  claim- 
ant for  not  having  resorted  to  any  estab- 
lished legal  remedy.  He  shall  append  to  his 
findings  of  facte,  conclusions  sufficient  to  in- 
form the  Congress  whether  the  demand  is  a 
legal  or  equitable  claim  or  a  Bratuliy.  and 
the  amount,  if  any.  legally  or  equitably  due 
from  the  Uiiiied  Stales  to  the  claimant. 

S.  Res.  338 

Whereas  there  is  pending  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  a  bill  designated  as  S  3799 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim  any 
title  It  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain  l.inds 
situated  in  the  County  of  Riverside.  State 
of  California,  unto  Betty  E.  Bechtold  and 
Maxlne  A.  Meyers:  It  is  hereby 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  shall  des- 
ignate pursuant  to  section  1492  of  title  28  of 
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the  United  States  Code,  a  trial  ijconimlssloner 
to  proceed  In  accordnnce  with  [the  applicable 
rules  to  deteniilne  the  lacts.  IBcliidlng  facts 
relating  to  delay  or  laches,  f«cti  bearing  \ipon 
the  question  whether  the  bar  »f  any  statute 
of  limitations  should  be  renWved.  or  fact* 
clulnied  to  excuse  the  clalmaijt  for  not  hav- 
ing resorted  to  any  establlshe<j  legal  remedy. 
He  shall  append  to  his  finding)  of  facts,  con- 
clusions sufficient  to  Informj  the  Congress 
whether  the  demand  is  a  leg  I  <ir  eqiiitiible 
claim  or  a  gratuity,  and  the  :i  iiount.  if  .iny. 
legally  or  equitably  due  rri#i  <Ue  United 
States  to  the  claimant. 


S.  Res.  :j:ii» 
Wliereas  tliere  Is  penclliii:  ii 
Ihe  United  Stales  a  bill  design 
to  authorize  and  illroct  the  S 
Interior  to  relinquish  and 
title  it  may  heretofore  claim  t 
situated  In  the  County  of  Riv 
California,  tuito  C  P  Eberlun 
Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Ci 
the  United  States  Court  of  CI 
Ignate  purBtlant  to  section  1 
of  the  UnJted  States  Code,  a 
sloner  to  proceed  la  accordnnc 
pllcable  rtiles  to  determine  th 
Ing  facts  relating  to  delay 
bearing  upon  the  question  w 
of  any  st.;itute  of  limitations 
moved,  or  facts  claimed  to  ex< 
ant  for  not  having  resorted  to 
legal  remedy.  He  sliall  append 
of  facta,  conclusions  sutflclent 
Congress  whether  the  deman 
equitable  claim  or  a  grat 
amount,  if  any,  legally  or  equ 
the  United  States  to  the  c 


S     Res.   :340 
Whereas  there  is  pending  ii 
the  United  States  a  bill  deslgr 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Si 


I  h('  Sfiiale  oi 
led  as  S  LJ800 
rretary  of  the 
uitclaiin  any 
certain  lands 
rside.  State  of 
:  It  is  hereby 
umissloner  of 
1ms  shall  des- 
fl2  of  title  2H 
trial   Commls- 

wllh  the  ap- 
tacts.  Indiid- 

laches.  facts 
ether  the  bar 
.should  be  re- 
tire clalm- 
nv  establi.shed 
o  Ills  findings 
to  inform  the 

is  a  legal  or 
ly.  and  the 
ntily  due  iroin 
In   nant. 


nil!  lands  sit- 
.side.  State  of 
VViiliams  and 
d    wife:    It    is 


the  Senate  of 
ted  as  S.  3801 
:retnry  of  the 
Interior  to  rellnguish  and  quitftlaim  any  title 
tt  may  heretofore  claim  to  cei 
uated  in  the  County  of  Rive 
California,  unto  Charles  D 
Bonnie  Williams,  husband  a 
hereby 

Rcsolrrd.  That  the  Chief  C(lnmissioner  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  CI 
Ignate  pursuant  to  section  I4S||  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code,  a  triallcommlssioner 
to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
rules  to  determine  the  facts,  including  facts 
relating  to  delay  or  laches,  fncti  bearing  upon 
the  question  whether  the  bar  »f  any  statute 
of  limitations  should  be  rem  »ved.  or  facts 
claimed  to  excuse  the  claimaii  |  for  not  hav- 
ing resorted  to  any  establlshec  legal  remedy. 
He  shall  append  to  his  findingi  of  facts,  con- 
clusions sufficient  to  inform  the  Congress 
whether  the  demand  is  a  legi  I  or  equitable 
claim  or  a  gratuity,  and  the  a 
legally  or  equitably  due  fro 
States  to  the  claimant. 


nount, 
the 


if  any. 
United 


S.  Res,  341 

Whereas  there  is  pending  inlftlie  Senate  of 
the  United  States  a  bill  desigiiMted  its  S.  3802 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  S«  ;retary  of  the 
Interior  to  relinquish  and  i  ultclaim  any 
title  It  may  heretofore  claim  u  certain  lands 
situated  in  the  County  of  Sfi  n  Bernardino 
State  of  California,  unto  Clyd  E.  Rider  and 
Margiu-et  Louise  Rider,  husban|  and  wife:  It 
Is  hereby 

Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Ccb\missloner  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Clj  Ims  shall  des- 
ignate pursuant  to  section  1492  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  a  trial  Com- 
missioner to  proceed  in  accorc  nice  with  the 
applicable  rules  to  determine  the  facts,  in- 
cluding facts  relating  to  deliiy  or  lachi 
facts  bearing  upon  the  questic  i  whether  the 
bar  of  any  statute  of  lUnltatlj^ns  should  be 
removed,  or  facts  claimed 
claimant  for  not  having  resor 


tiiblished   legal   remedy.   He  a\UI\  append  to 


excuse    the 
ed  to  any  ee- 


hls  findings  of  facts,  conclusions  sufficient 
to  Inform  the  Congress  whether  the  demand 
is  a  legal  or  equitable  claim  or  a  gratuity, 
and  the  amount.  If  any,  legally  or  equitably 
due  Irom  the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 

S.  Res.  342 

Wliereas  there  is  i)ending  In  the  Senate  of 
ilie  United  SUvtes  a  bill  designated  as  S  3803 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  .Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim  any 
title  it  may  heretofore  cl.ilm  to  certain  lands 
situated  in  the  County  of  Riverside,  State  of 
California,    unto    Jack    Smith:    It    is    hereby 

Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Commi.ssioner  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  shall  des- 
ignate pursuant  to  section  1492  of  title  28 
of  tlie  United  States  Code,  a  trial  Commis- 
sioner to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 
plicable rules  to  determine  the  facts,  includ- 
ing facts  relatinc;  to  delay  or  laches,  facts 
benring  upon  the  question  whether  the  bar 
of  any  .statute  of  limitations  should  be  re- 
moved, or  facts  claimed  to  excuse  the  claim- 
ant lor  not  having  resorted  to  any  estab- 
lished legal  remedy.  He  shall  append  to  his 
nndiiigs  of  lacts.  conclusions  sufficient  to 
inlorm  the  Congress  whether  the  demand 
is  a  legal  or  e<iuitatale  claim  or  a  gratuity. 
:ind  the  amount,  if  any.  legally  or  equitably 
due  from  llie  United  States  (o  the  claimant. 

S.  Res.  343 

Wliereas  there  is  pending  in  tlie  Senate 
of  ihe  United  States  a  bill  designated  as 
S.  15804  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secre- 
liry  of  tlie  Interior  to  relinquish  and  quit- 
claim any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim  to 
certain  lands  situated  in  the  County  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California,  unto  Everett 
C.  Smith:  It  is  hereby 

Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  .shall 
designate  pursuant  to  section  1492  of  title 
28  ol  the  United  States  Code,  a  trial  Com- 
missioner to  proceed  in  accordance  with 
the  :ippllcable  rules  to  determine  the  facts, 
including  facts  relating  to  delay  or  laches, 
facts  bearing  upon  tlie  question  whether 
the  bar  of  any  statute  of  limitations  should 
be  removed,  or  tacts  claimed  to  excuse  the 
cl.iimant  for  not  having  resorted  to  any 
established  legal  remedy.  He  shall  append 
to  his  nndings  of  lacts,  conclusions  suffi- 
cient to  Inform  the  Congress  whether  the 
demand  Is  a  legal  or  equitable  claim  or  a 
gratuity,  and  the  amount,  if  any,  legally 
or  equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to 
the  claimant. 

S.   Res.  344 

Whereas  there  Is  pending  m  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  a  bill  designated  as 
S  ;1805  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  cert:iin  lands  situated  in  the  County  of 
San  Bernardino,  State  of  California,  unto 
Martin  G.  Rock  and  Irene  E.  Rock,  husband 
and  wife:  It  is  hereby 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  shall 
designate  pursuant  to  section  1492  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code,  a  trial  Com- 
missioner to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  rules  to  determine  the  facts,  in- 
cluding facts  relating  to  delay  or  laches, 
facts  bearing  upon  the  question  whether 
the  bar  of  any  statute  of  limitations  should 
be  removed,  or  facts  claimed  to  excuse  the 
claimant  for  not  having  resorted  to  any 
established  legal  remedy.  He  shall  append 
to  his  findings  of  facts,  conclusions  sufficient 
to  inform  the  Congress  whether  the  demand 
is  a  legal  or  equitable  claim  or  a  gratuity, 
and  the  amount,  if  any.  legally  or  equitably 
due  from  the  United  Statea  to  the  claimant. 

S.  Res.  345 
Whereas   there   is   pending    in    the   Senate 
of    the   United    States    a    bill   designated    as 


S.  3806  lo  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and  quifcclnini 
any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain 
laiids  situated  in  the  County  of  San 
Bernardino,  State  of  California,  unti> 
Spencer  Clark  and  Olive  C.  Clark,  husband 
and  wife  as  Joint  tenants:  It  Is  herebv 
Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Commissioner  ot 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  shall  desig- 
nate pursuant  to  section  1492  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code,  a  trial  Commissioner 
to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
rules  to  determine  the  facts.  Including  fact.i 
relating  to  delay  or  laches,  facts  bearing  upon 
the  question  whether  the  bar  of  any  statute 
of  limitations  should  be  removed,  or  facts 
claimed  to  excuse  the  claimant  for  not  having 
resorted  lo  any  established  legal  remedy.  He 
shall  append  to  his  findings  of  facts,  con- 
clusions sufficient  to  inform  the  Congress 
whether  the  demand  is  a  legal  or  equitable 
claim  or  a  gratuity,  and  the  iunount.  if  any. 
legally  or  equitably  due  from  the  United 
States  to  the  olalniaiit, 

S.  Res.  346 

Whereas  there  Is  pending  in  the  Senate  ol 
the  United  States  a  bill  designated  as  S.  3807 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim  any  title 
it  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain  lands 
situated  in  the  County  of  Riverside.  State  oi 
California,  unto  Virginia  Avery:  It  Is  hereby 

Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Commissioner  ol 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  shall  des- 
ignate pursuant  to  section  1492  of  title  28  oi 
the  United  States  Code,  a  trial  Commissioner 
to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
rules  to  determine  the  facts,  including  facts 
relating  to  delay  or  laches,  facts  bearing  upon 
the  question  whether  the  bar  of  any  statute 
of  limitations  should  be  removed,  or  facts 
claimed  to  excuse  the  claimant  for  not  hav- 
ing resorted  to  any  established  legal  remedy 
He  shall  append  to  his  findings  of  facts,  con- 
clusions sufficient  to  Inform  the  Congress 
whether  the  demand  is  a  legal  or  equitable 
claim  or  a  gratuity,  and  the  nmount.  if  any. 
legally  or  equitably  due  from  the  Unite<l 
.States  to  the  claimant. 

S.  Res.  347 

Whereas  there  is  pending  in  the  .Senate  ol 
the  United  States  a  bill  designated  as  S.  3808 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim  any 
title  it  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain  lands 
situated  in  the  County  of  Riverside,  State  oi 
California,  unto  Leroy  A.  Lambeth:  It  :s 
hereby 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Commissioner  ol 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  shall  des- 
ignate pursuant  to  section  1492  of  title  28  oi 
the  United  States  Code,  a  trial  Commissioner 
to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
rules  to  determine  the  facts,  including  facts 
relating  to  delay  or  laches,  facts  bearing  upon 
the  question  whether  the  bar  of  any  statute 
of  limitations  should  be  removed,  or  facts 
claimed  to  excuse  the  claimant  for  not  hav- 
ing resorted  to  any  established  legal  remedy 
He  shall  append  to  his  findings  ol  facts,  con- 
clusions sufficient  to  inform  the  Congress 
whether  the  demand  is  a  legal  or  equitable 
claim  or  a  gratuity,  and  the  amount,  if  any. 
legally  or  equitably  due  from  the  United 
States  to  the  claimant. 

S    Res    348 

Whereas  there  is  pending  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  a  bill  designaLiHl  as  S.  3809 
to  autho/lze  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim  any  title 
it  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain  lands  sit- 
uated in  the  County  of  Riverside,  State  ol 
California,  unto  Harriet  McCormick:  It  is 
hereby 

Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Commissioner  ol 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  shall  des- 
ignate pursuant  to  section  1492  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code,  a  trial  Commis- 
sioner   to    proceed    in    accordance    with    the 
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applicable  rules  to  determine  the  facts.  In- 
cluding facts  relating  to  delay  or  laches, 
facts  bearing  up>on  the  question  whether  the 
bar  of  any  statute  of  limitations  should  be 
removed,  or  facts  claimed  to  excuse  the 
claimant  for  not  having  resorted  to  any  es- 
tablished legal  remedy.  He  shall  append  to 
his  findings  of  facts,  conclusions  sufficient  to 
inform  the  Congress  whether  the  demand  Is 
a  legal  or  equitable  claim  or  a  gratuity,  and 
the  amount,  if  any,  legally  or  equitably  due 
from  the  United  States  to  the  claimant, 

S.  Res.  349 

Whereas  there  is  pending  In  the  Scnnte  of 
the  United  States  a  bill  designated  as  S.  3810 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim  any  title 
it  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain  lands  sit- 
uated In  the  County  of  San  Bernardino,  State 
of  California,  untoR.  A.  Grove:  It  Is  hereby 

Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  shall  des- 
ignate pursuant  to  section  1492  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code,  a  trial  Commis- 
sioner to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  rules  to  determine  the  facts.  In- 
cluding facts  relating  to  delay  or  laches,  facts 
bearing  upon  the  question  whether  the  bar  of 
any  statute  of  limitations  should  be  re- 
moved, or  facts  claimed  to  excuse  the  claim- 
ant for  not  having  resorted  to  any  estab- 
lished legal  remedy.  He  shall  api>end  to  his 
findings  of  facts,  conclusions  sufficient  to 
inform  the  Congress  whether  the  demand  Is 
a  legal  or  equitable  claim  or  a  gratuity,  and 
the  amount.  If  any,  legally  or  equitably  due 
from  the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 

S.  Res.  350 
WTiereas  there   is  pending  In  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  a  bill  designated  as  S. 

3811  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim 
any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim  to  cert.iln 
lands  situated  In  the  County  of  Riverside, 
State  of  Oallfomla,  unto  Glenn  Gilstrap:  It 
Is  herebv 

Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  shall  des- 
ignate pursuant  to  section  1492  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code,  a  trial  Commissioner 
to  i>roceed  in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
rules  to  determine  the  facts.  Including  facts 
relating  to  delay  or  laches,  facts  bearing  upon 
the  question  whether  the  bar  of  any  statute 
of  limitations  should  be  removed,  or  facts 
claimed  to  excuse  the  claimant  for  not  hav- 
ing resorted  to  any  established  legal  remedy. 
He  shall  append  to  his  findings  of  facts,  con- 
clusions sufficient  to  inform  the  Congress 
whether  the  demand  Is  a  legal  or  equitable 
claim  or  a  gratuity,  and  the  amount.  If  any, 
legally  or  equitably  due  from  the  United 
States  to  the  claimant. 

S.  RES.  351 
Whereas   Uiere  Is   pending   in   the   Senate 
of  the  United  States  a  bill  designated  as  S. 

3812  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim  any 
title  it  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain  lands 
situated  In  the  County  of  San  Bernardino, 
State  of  California,  unto  M.  H.  GUI:  It  Is 
hereby 

Resolved.  TTit  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  shall  des- 
ignate pursuant  to  section  1492  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code,  a  trial  Commissioner 
to  proceed  In  accordance  with  the  applicable 
rules  to  determine  the  facts,  Including  facts 
relating  to  delay  or  laches,  facts  bearing  upon 
the  question  whether  the  bax  of  any  statute 
of  limitations  should  be  removed,  or  facts 
claimed  to  excuse  the  claimant  for  not  hav- 
ing resorted  to  any  established  legal  remedy. 
He  shall  append  to  his  findings  of  facts,  con- 
clusions sufficient  to  inform  the  Congress 
whether  the  demand  Is  a  legal  or  equitable 
claim  or  a  gratuity,  and  the  amount,  if  any. 


legally   or   equitably    due    from    the    United 
States  to  the  claimant.  , 

S.  Res.  352 

Whereas,  there  Is  pending  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  a  bill  designated  as  S.3813 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitcalm  any  title 
It  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain  lands  situ- 
ated in  the  Couniy  of  Riverside.  Stale  of 
California,  unto  Edward  Gano,  Sr.:  It  is  here- 
bv 

Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  shall  des- 
ignate pursuant  to  section  1492  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code,  .i  trial  Commissioner 
10  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
rules  to  determine  the  lacus,  including  facts 
relating  to  delay  or  laches,  facts  bearing  upon 
the  question  whether  the  bar  of  any  statute 
of  limitations  should  be  removed,  or  facts 
claimed  to  excuse  the  claimant  for  not  hav- 
ing resorted  to  any  established  legal  remedy. 
He  shall  append  to  his  findings  of  facts,  con- 
clusions sufficient  to  inform  the  Congress 
whether  the  demand  is  a  legal  or  equitable 
claim  or  a  gratuity,  and  the  amount.  If  any, 
legally  or  equitably  due  from  the  United 
States  to  the  claimant. 

S.  Res.  353 

Whereas,  there  is  pending  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  Stales  a  bill  designated  as  S.  3814 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim  any  title 
it  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain  lands  situ- 
ated m  the  County  of  Riverside.  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia, unto  A.  L.  Draper:   It     is  hereby 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  shall  des- 
ignate pursuant  to  section  1492  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code,  a  trial  Commissioner 
to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
rules  to  determine  the  facts,  including  facts 
relating  to  delay  or  Uiches,  facts  bearing  upon 
the  question  whether  the  bar  of  any  statute 
of  limiuitlons  should  be  removed,  or  facts 
claimed  to  excuse  the  claimant  for  not  having 
resorted  to  any  established  legal  remedy.  He 
shall  append  to  his  findings  of  facts,  conclu- 
sions sufficient  to  inform  the  Congress 
whether  the  demand  is  a  legal  or  equitable 
claim  or  a  gratuity,  and  the  amount,  if  any. 
legally  or  equitably  due  from  the  United 
States  to  the  claimant. 

S.  Res.  354 

Whereas,  there  Ls  pending  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  a  bill  designated  as  S.  3815 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim  any 
title  it  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain 
lands  situated  in  the  County  of  Riverside, 
State  of  California,  unto  A.  L.  Draper:  It  Is 
hereby 

Resolved,  that  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  shall 
designate  pursuant  to  section  1492  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code,  a  trial  Com- 
missioner to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  rules  to  determine  the  facts,  in- 
cluding facts  relating  to  delay  or  laches, 
facts  bearing  upon  the  question  whether  the 
bar  of  any  statute  of  limitations  should  be 
removed,  or  facts  claimed  to  excuse  the 
claimant  for  not  having  resorted  to  any 
established  legal  remedy.  He  shall  append  to 
his  findings  ol  facts,  conclusions  sufficient  to 
inform  the  Congress  whether  the  demand  is 
a  legal  or  equitable  claim  or  a  gratuity,  and 
the  amount,  if  any.  legally  or  equitably  due 
from  the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 

S.  Res.  355 
Whereas,  there  is  pending  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  Suites  a  bill  designated  as  S.  3816 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secreuiry  of  the 
Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim  any  title 
it  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain  lands  situ- 
ated  in   the    County  of    Riverside.   Stale  of 


California,  unto  Charles  C.  Anderson  and 
May  E.  Anderson,  husband  and  wife  and 
Leonard  Willnsen  and  Carol  J.  Wlllnj:en, 
husband  and  wife:   It  Is  hereby 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  shall 
designate  pursuant  to  section  1492  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code,  a  trial  Com- 
missioner to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  rules  to  determine  the  facts,  in- 
cluding Jacts  relating  to  delay  or  laches, 
facts  bearing  upon  the  question  whether  the 
bar  of  any  ;i;'.tule  of  limiUitions  should  be 
removed,  or  lacts  claimed  to  excuse  the 
claimant  for  not  having  resorted  to  any 
r:.tabllt,hed  kgal  remedy.  He  shah  append 
to  his  findings  of  facts,  conclusions  sufficient 
to  inform  the  Congress  whether  the  demand 
is  a  legal  or  equitable  claim  or  a  gratuity,  and 
the  amount,  if  any.  legally  or  equitably  due 
from  the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 

S.  Res.  356 

Whereas  there  is  pending  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  a  bill  designated  as  S  3817 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim  any 
title  it  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain  lands 
.situated  in  the  County  of  San  Bernardino. 
State  of  California,  unto  Harry  M.  Apperson 
and  Virginia  L.  Apperson.  husband  and  wUe: 
It  is  hereby 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Commissioner  ol 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  shall  des- 
ignate pursuant  to  section  1492  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code,  a  trial  Commis- 
sioner to  proceed  In  accordance  with  the  ap- 
plicable rules  to  determine  the  lacts,  in- 
cluding facts  relating  to  delay  or  laches, 
facts  bearing  upon  the  question  whether  the 
bar  of  any  statute  of  limitations  should  be 
removed,  or  facts  claimed  to  excuse  the 
claimant  for  not  having  resorted  lo  any  es- 
tablished legal  remedy.  He  shall  append  to 
his  findings  of  facts,  conclusions  sufficient 
to  inform  the  Congress  whether  the  demand 
is  a  legal  or  equitable  claim  or  a  gratuity, 
and  the  amount,  if  any.  legally  or  equitably 
due  from  the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 

S.  Res.  357 

Whereas  there  is  pending  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  a  bill  designated  as  S.  3818 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim  any 
title  It  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain  lands 
situated  In  the  County  of  Riverside.  State  of 
CaUfornia.  unto  Stewart  F,  Chase:  It  is 
hereby 

Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  shall  des- 
ignate pursuant  to  section  1492  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code,  a  trial  Commis- 
sioner to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 
plicable rules  to  determine  the  facts,  in- 
cluding facts  relating  to  delay  or  laches, 
facts  bearing  upon  the  question  whether  the 
bar  of  any  statute  of  limitations  should  be 
removed,  or  facts  claimed  to  excuse  the 
claimant  for  not  having  resorted  lo  any  es- 
tablished legal  remedy.  He  shall  append  to 
his  findings  of  facts,  conclusions  sufficient 
to  Inform  the  Congress  whether  the  demand 
Is  a  legal  or  equitable  claim  or  a  gratuity, 
and  the  amount,  if  any,  legally  or  equitably 
due  from  the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 

S.  Res.  358 

V.'hereas  there  is  pending  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  a  bill  designated  as  S.  3819 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim  any 
title  it  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain  lands 
situated  in  the  County  of  Riverside.  State  of 
California,  unto  Stewart  F.  Chase  and  Roy 
Kosebrook.  Jr.:    It   is  hereby 

Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  United  Ctates  Court  of  Claims  shall  des- 
ignate pursuant  to  section  1492  of  title  28 
oi  the  United  States  Code,  a  trial  Commis- 
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sloner  to  proceed  In  accordance  with  the 
•ippUcable  rules  to  determine  the  facts.  In- 
cluding facts  relating  to  delay  or  laches. 
f;ict.s  bearing  upon  the  questl<>n  whether  the 
biir  of  any  statute  of  limitations  should  be 
removed,  or  facts  claimed  ^o  excuse  the 
claimant  for  not  having  ro^orted  to  any 
established  legal  remedy.  Ho  shall  append 
to  his  findings  of  facts,  concUWlous  sufficient 
to  inform  the  Congress  whether  the  demand 

or  a  gratuity. 

y  or  equitably 
the  rhtlmant. 


IS  a  legal  or  equitable  claim 
.aid  the  amount.  If  any.  legalj 
due  frr.m  the  United  States  t 


S    Res.  359 

Whereas  there  Is  pending  iii  ilie  Senate  of 
the  United  States  a  bill  deslgi|l>ted  as  S  3820 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  S»cretary  of  the 
Interior  to  relinquish  and  quHblalm  any  title 
it  may  heretofore  claim  to  cerljhin  lands  situ- 
ated in  the  County  of  Rivettside.  State  of 
California,  unto  John  D.  ancj|  Kalherlne  C. 
Zilko.  husband  and  wlie:   It  lk  hereby 

Ri-^^olifd.  That  the  Chief  Cqnimlssloner  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Clfiims  shall  des- 
ignat*  pursuant  to  section  149^  of  title  28  of 
'he  United  States  Code,  a  trlali Commissioner 
to  proceed  In  accordance  with,  the  applicable 
rules  to  determine  the  facts,  l^icludlng  facts 
relating  to  delay  or  laches,  tactt^  bearlns  upon 
the  question  whether  the  bar  pf  any  statute 
of  limitations  should  be  remjoved.  or  facts 
tlalmed  to  excuse  the  claimanit  for  not  hav- 
ing resorted  to  any  established  legal  remedy. 
He  shall  append  to  his  flndlna*  of  facts,  con- 
clusions sufficient  to  Inform!  the  Congress 
whether  the  demand  is  a  leg^l  or  equitable 
claim  or  a  gratuity,  and  the  amount,  if  any. 
legally  or  equitably  due  fro^  the  United 
St.ues  to  the  claimani. 


!i    the   Senate 
designated    as 


Paul  L.  Hoak: 


S    Rks.  360 

Whereas  there  is  pending 
(jl  the  United  States  a  bill 
S.  3821  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  rellnqijlsh  and  quit- 
claim any  title  It  may  hereiiClore  claim  to 
certain  lands  situated  in  the  Ctfunty  of  River- 
aide.  State  of  California.  uniO| 
It  IS  hereby  I 

Rrsolred.  That  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
I  lie  United  States  Court  of 
designate  pursuant  to  section  ^492  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code,  a  Itrlal  Commis- 
sioner to  proceed  In  accordancfc  with  the  ap- 
plicable rules  to  determine  the  facts.  In- 
cluding facts  relating  to  delay  t>r  laches,  facta 
bearing  upon  the  question  whether  the  bar 
of  any  statute  of  limitations  should  be  re- 
moved, or  facts  claimed  to  excuse  the  clalm- 
,int  for  not  having  resorte4  to  any  es- 
tablished legal  remedy.  He  shall  append  to 
his  findings  of  facts,  conclusions  sufficient  to 
inform  the  Congress  whether  the  demand  Is 
a  legal  or  equitable  claim  or  a  t;ratulty,  and 
the  amount.  If  any,  legally  or  .equitably  due 
from  the  United  States  to  thir  claimant 


S.  Res,  361 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  taken  11.8 
.icres  of  land  which,  by  normal  Indices  of 
record  title,  appeared  to  have  been  owned  by 
R  A.  Beaver  and  J.  P.  Beaver  ^ut  for  which 
no  compensation  was  paid  because  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  United  Suites  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  California 
!;hat  such  land  was  an  accretion  lo  other 
tederal  lands  resulting  from  t)ie  movements 
of  the  Colorado  River  conipl|ited  sometime 
between  1930  and  1938.  l| 

Whereas  the  opinion  of  said  District  Court 
mvlted  redress  through  Congress  to  give  ef- 
fect to  equities  recognized  by  $aid  Court  but 
beyond  Us  power  to  compensate,  and  Senate 
bill  3822  has  been  introduced  tp  provide  such 
redress,  be  It 

Hesolved.  That  Senate  bill  3822,  entitled 
■  A  bill  to  authorize  the  paynijent  of  private 
claims  to  R.  A.  Beaver  and  J,  P.  Beaver",  is 
hereby  referred  to  the  Chief  Ctnimlssloner  of 


the  Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to  Sections 
1492  and  2509  of  Title  28,  United  States 
Code,  and  the  Trial  Examiner  and  Review 
Panel  shall  be  appointed  and  proceed  ex- 
penditiously  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  said  sections,  reporting  to  the  Senate 
at  the  earlest  practicable  date  with  such 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as 
shall  be  sufficient  to  inform  Congress  of  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  claim  as  a  legal 
or  equit.able  claim  against  the  United  States, 
and  the  amount,  if  any.  legally  or  equitably 
due  Irom   the  United  States  to  'he  rlaiiiiaiu 

S    Res.  362 

Whereas  there  i.-;  pending  In  the  Senate  of 
the    United    St!<tes    a    bill,    designated    as    .S. 

3823.  to  waive  and  relinquish  any  claim  nf 
title  which  the  United  States  of  America  may 
have  III  and  to  certain  lands  situated  in  the 
County  of  Imperial.  Slit?  of  California,  as  to 
which  the  Senate  desires  'he  investigation, 
findings  and  conclusUii's  licrpin.iiter  re- 
ferred to:  It  Is  hereby 

Ri:\oIrc(l.  That  said  hill  be  referred  to  the 
Chief  Comnii.'^sioner  of  the  United  St  ites 
Court  of  Clalm.s  as  authorized  by  section 
1492  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
for  a  i-e|)ort  in  conformity  with  section  2509 
of  tlt'.e  28  of  the  Unlteti  Slates  Code  with 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  sufficient 
to  Inform  Congress  whether  the  waiver  and 
relinquishment  of  any  claim  of  title  by  the 
United  States  is  appropriate  in  light  of  any 
legal  or  equitable  claim  to  the  real  property 
described  therein,  or  any  part  thereof,  by 
prlviste  claimants.  Including  findings  as  to 
the  age  of  any  accretion  claim  which  the 
United  States  might  have  in  and  to  any  part 
of  the  subject  lands  and  whether  or  not 
there  would  presently  exist  any  legal  or  equl- 
t.ible  defenses  to  the  assertion  of  any  such 
accretion  claim  had  it  accrued  to  and  were 
now  asserted  by  a  private  party  rather  than 
to  the  -sovereign;  such  report  shall  not  take 
account  of.  or  be  in  any  way  affected  by,  the 
fact  of  any  pending  litigation  in  any  forum  or 
tribunal  or  any  pending  administrative  pro- 
ceedl  litis. 

S.  Res  363 

WliLTcas  there  is  pending  in  the  Senate  ol 
the    United   States    a    bill,    designated    as   S. 

3824.  to  waive  and  relinquish  any  claim  of 
title  which  the  United  States  of  America 
may  have  in  and  to  certain  lands  situated 
in  the  County  of  Imperial.  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, as  to  which  the  Senate  desires  the 
investigation,  findings  and  conclusions  here- 
inafter referred  to:  It  is  hereby 

Resolved.  That  said  bill  be  referred  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  as  authorized  by  section 
1492  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
for  a  report  in  conformity  with  section  2509 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  with 
tlndings  of  fact  and  conclusions  sufficient  to 
inform  Congress  whether  the  waiver  and  re- 
linquishment of  any  claim  of  title  by  the 
United  States  Is  appropriate  in  light  of  any 
legal  or  equitable  claim  to  the  real  property 
described  therein,  or  any  part  thereof,  by 
private  claimants.  Including  findings  as  to 
the  age  of  any  accretion  claim  which  the 
United  States  might  have  in  and  to  any 
part  of  the  subject  lands  .ind  whether  or  not 
there  would  presently  exist  any  legal  or  equi- 
table defenses  to  the  assertion  of  any  such 
accretion  claim  had  it  accrued  to  and  were 
now  asserted  by  a  private  party  rather  than 
to  the  sovereign;  such  report  shall  not  take 
:iccount  of,  or  be  in  any  way  atlected  by.  the 
fact  of  any  pending  litigation  in  any  forum 
or  tribunal  or  any  pending  adniinistrnlive 
proceedings. 

S.  Res.   364 

Whereas  there  is  pending  in  the  Seiiate  of 

the  United  States  a  bill,  designated  as  S.  3825. 

to   waive   and   relinquish   any   claim  of   title 

which  the  United  States  ol  America  may  have 


in  and  to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  Coun- 
ty of  Riverside.  State  of  California,  as  to 
which  the  Senate  desires  the  Investigation, 
findings  and  conclusions  hereinafter  referred 
to:  It  is  hereby 

Rrsolved.  That  said  bill  be  referred  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  as  authorized  by  section 
1492  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  for 
a  report  In  conformity  with  section  2509  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  with  find- 
ings of  facts  and  conclusions  sufficient  lo 
inform  Coiigresis  whether  the  waiver  and  re- 
llqulshment  of  any  claim  of  title  by  the 
United  States  is  appropriate  In  light  of  any 
legal  or  equitable  claim  to  the  real  property 
described  therein,  or  any  part  thereof,  by 
private  claimants,  including  findings  as  to 
the  age  of  any  accretion  claim  which  the 
United  States  might  have  in  iind  to  any  part 
of  the  subject  lands  and  whether  or  not 
there  would  presently  exist  any  legal  or 
equitable  defenses  to  the  assertion  of  any 
such  accretion  claim  had  It  accrued  to  and 
were  now  asserted  by  a  private  party  rather 
than  to  the  sovereign;  such  report  shall  not 
take  account  of.  or  be  In  any  way  affected 
by.  the  fact  of  any  pending  litigation  in  any 
forum  or  tribunal  or  any  pending  adminis- 
trative proceedings. 

S.  Res.  365 

Whereas  there  Is  pending  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  a  bill,  designated  as 
S.  3826.  to  waive  and  relinquish  any  claim  ol 
title  which  the  United  States  of  America 
may  have  in  and  to  certain  lands  situated  In 
the  County  of  Yuma.  State  of  Arizona,  as  to 
which  the  Senate  desires  the  investigation, 
findings  and  conclusions  hereinafter  referred 
to:  It  is  hereby 

Rcaolved.  That  said  bill  be  referred  to  the 
Chief  Conunlssloner  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  as  authorized  by  section 
1492  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
for  a  report  In  conformity  with  section  2509 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  with 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  sufficient  to 
Inform  Congress  whether  the  waiver  and  re- 
linquishment of  any  claim  of  title  by  the 
United  States  Is  appropriate  in  light  of  any 
legal  or  equitable  claim  to  the  real  property 
described  therein,  or  any  part  thereof,  by 
private  claimants.  Including  findings  as  to 
the  age  of  any  accretion  claim  which  the 
United  States  might  have  In  and  to  any  part 
of  the  subject  lands  and  whether  or  not  there 
would  presently  exist  any  legal  or  equitable 
defenses  to  the  iissertlon  of  any  such  accre- 
tion claim  had  it  accrued  to  and  were  now 
asserted  by  a  private  party  rather  than  to 
the  sovereign;  stich  report  shall  not  take  ac- 
count of.  or  be  in  any  way  affected  by.  the 
fact  of  any  pending  litigation  In  any  forum 
or  tribunal  or  any  pending  ivdministratlve 
proceedings. 

S.  Res.  366 

Wliereas  there  Is  pending  in  the  Senate  o' 
the  United  States  a  bill  designated  as  S.  3827 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim  any  title 
it  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain  lands 
situated  In  the  County  of  Riverside.  State  ot 
California,  unto  Earl  A.  Reynolds.  Jr.:  It  is 
hereby 

Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Commissioner  ol 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  shall  des- 
ignate pursuant  to  section  1492  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code,  a  trial  Commis- 
sioner to  proceed  In  accordance  with  the  ap- 
plicable rules  to  determine  the  facts,  includ- 
ing facts  relating  to  delay  or  laches,  facts 
bearing  upon  the  question  whether  the  bar 
of  any  statute  of  limitations  should  be  re- 
moved, or  facts  claimed  to  excuse  the  claim- 
ant for  not  having  resorted  to  any  estab- 
lished legal  remedy.  He  shall  append  to  his 
findings  of  facts,  conclusions  sufficient  to 
inform  the  Congress  whether  the  demand 
is  a  legal  or  equitable  claim  or  a  gratuity,  and 
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the  amount.  If  any,  legally  or  equitably  due 
from  the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 

S.  Res.  367 

Whereas  there  Is  pending  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  a  bill,  designated  as  S. 
3828.  to  waive  and  relinquish  any  claim  of 
title  which  the  United  States  of  America 
may  have  in  and  to  certain  lands  situated 
In  the  County  of  Yuma.  State  of  Arizona,  as 
to  which  the  Senate  desires  the  investiga- 
tion, findings  and  conclusions  hereinafter 
referred  to:  It  is  hereby 

Resolved,  That  said  bill  be  referred  lo  the 
Chief  Comml.ssloner  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  as  authorized  by  section 
1492  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
for  a  report  In  conformity  with  section  2509 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  with 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  sufficient  to 
inform  Congress  whether  the  waiver  and  re- 
linquishment of  any  claim  of  title  by  the 
United  States  is  appropriate  in  light  of  any 
legal  or  equitable  claim  to  the  real  property 
described  therein,  or  any  part  thereof,  by 
private  claimants,  including  findings  as  to 
the  age  of  any  accretion  claim  which  the 
United  States  might  have  in  and  to  any 
part  of  the  subject  lands  and  whether  or 
not  there  would  presently  exist  any  legal  or 
equitable  defenses  to  the  assertion  of  any 
such  accretion  claim  had  it  accrued  to  and 
were  now  asserted  by  a  private  party  rather 
than  to  the  sovereign;  such  report  shall  not 
take  account  of.  or  be  in  any  way  affected 
by,  the  fact  of  any  pending  litigation  in  any 
forum  or  tribunal  or  any  pending  adminis- 
trative proceedings. 

S.  Res    368 

Whereas  there  is  pending  In  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  a  bill  designated  as  S.  3829 
to  authorize  iOid  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim  any  title 
it  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain  lands  sit- 
uated in  the  County  of  Riverside,  State  of 
California,  unto  Alfred  Moury:   It  is  hereby 

Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  shall  des- 
ignate pursuant  to  section  1492  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code,  a  trial  Commissioner 
to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
rtiles  to  determine  the  facts,  including  facts 
relating  to  delay  or  laches,  facts  bearing 
upon  the  question  whether  the  bar  of  any 
statute  of  limitations  should  be  removed,  or 
facts  claimed  to  excuse  the  claimant  for  not 
having  resorted  to  any  established  legal  rem- 
edy. He  shall  append  to  his  findings  of  facts, 
conclusions  sufficient  to  Inform  the  Congress 
whether  the  demand  Is  a  legal  or  equitable 
claim  or  a  gratuity,  and  the  .amount,  if  any, 
legally  or  equitably  due  from  the  United 
States  to  the  claimant. 

S.  Res.  369 

Whereas,  there  is  pending  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  a  bill  designated  as  S.  3830 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim  itny  title 
it  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain  lands  sit- 
uated in  the  County  of  Riverside,  State  of 
California,  unto  Walter  B.  Plummer  and 
Doris  C.  Plummer.  husband  and  wife:  It  is 
hereby 

Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  shall  des- 
ignate pursuant  to  section  1492  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code,  a  trial  Commissioner 
to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
rules  to  determine  the  facts,  including  facts 
relating  to  delay  or  laches,  facts  bearing 
upon  the  question  whether  the  bar  of  any 
statute  of  limitations  should  be  removed,  or 
facts  claimed  to  excuse  the  claimant  for  not 
having  resorted  to  any  established  legal  rem- 
edy. He  shall  append  to  his  findings  of  facts, 
conclusions  sufficient  to  inform  the  Congress 
whether  the  demand  is  a  legal  or  equitable 
cla.lm  or  a  gratuity,  and  the  amoimt,  if  any, 


legally  or  equitably  due  from  the  United 
States  to  the  claimant. 

S.  Res.  370 
Whereas    there   is   pending    in    the   Senate 
of  the  United  Stales  a  bill  designated  as  S. 

3831  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim 
any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain 
lands  situated  in  the  County  of  Riverside, 
St  te  of  California,  unto  Alfred  Mourey: 
It   is  hereby 

Rcfiolved.  ^-liat  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  shall  des- 
ignate pursuant  to  section  1492  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code,  a  trial  Commis- 
sioner to  i>rocccd  in  ;-.cc<)rdance  with  the 
applicable  rules  lo  determine  the  facts,  in- 
cluding facts  relating  to  delay  or  laches,  facts 
bearing  upon  the  question  whether  the  bar 
of  any  statute  of  limitations  should  be  re- 
moved, or  facts  claimed  lo  excuse  the 
claimant  for  not  having  resorted  to  any  es- 
tablished legal  remedy.  He  shall  append  lo 
his  findings  of  facts,  conclusions  sufficient 
to  inform  the  Congress  whether  the  demand 
is  a  legal  or  equitable  claim  or  a  gratuity, 
and  the  amount,  if  any.  legally  or  equiuibly 
due  from  the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 

S.  Res.  371 

Whereas,  there  is  pending  in  ihe  Senate 
of  the  United  States  a  bill  designated  as  S. 

3832  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim 
any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain 
lands  situated  in  the  County  of  Riverside. 
State  of  California,  unto  Arthur  W.  Sedge- 
more  and  tJeraldine  L.  Sedgemore.  husband 
and  wife:   It  is  hereby 

Resolved.  That  the  Cliief  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  shall  des- 
ignate pursuant  to  section  1492  of  title  28 
of  the  United  State  Code,  a  trial  Commis- 
sioner to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  rules  to  determine  the  facts,  in- 
cluding facts  relating  to  delay  or  laches,  facts 
bearing  upon  the  question  whether  the  bar 
of  any  statute  of  limitations  should  be  re- 
moved, or  facts  claimed  to  excuse  the  claim- 
ant for  not  having  resorted  to  any  established 
legal  remedy.  He  shall  append  to  his  findings 
of  facts,  conclusions  sufficient  to  inform  the 
Congress  whether  the  demand  is  a  legal  or 
equitable  claim  or  a  gratuity,  and  the 
amount,  if  any,  legally  or  equitably  due  from 
the  United  States  to  the  claimant, 

S.  Res.  372 
Whereas   there   is   pending   in   the   Senate 
of  the  United  States  a  bill  designated  as  S. 

3833  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim 
any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain 
lands  situated  in  the  County  of  San  Bernar- 
dino, State  of  California,  unto  Carroll  A. 
Cook  and  Emily  M.  Cook,  husband  and  wife: 
It  Is  hereby 

Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  shall  des- 
ignate pursuant  to  section  1492  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code,  a  trial  Commis- 
sioner to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 
plicable rules  to  determine  the  facts,  in- 
cluding facts  relating  to  delay  or  laches,  facts 
bearing  upon  the  question  whether  the  bar 
of  any  statute  of  limitations  should  be  re- 
moved, or  facts  claimed  to  excuse  the  claim- 
ant for  not  having  resorted  to  any  estab- 
lished legal  remedy.  He  shall  append  to  his 
findings  of  facts,  conclusions  sufficient  to 
inform  the  Congress  whether  the  demand  is 
a  legpl  or  equitable  claim  or  a  gratuity,  and 
the  amount,  if  any.  legally  or  equitably  due 
from    the    United    States    to    the    claimant. 

S.  Res.  373 
Whereas   there   is   pending   in   the   Senate 
of  the  United  States  a  bill  designated  as  S. 
3834  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary 


o'  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim 
any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain 
latids  situated  in  the  County  of  San  Bernar- 
dino, State  of  California,  unto  Marie  Col- 
lings:  It  is  hereby 

Rpsoh-ed.  That  the  Chief  Comniis-sloner 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  .'^hall 
designate  pursuant  to  section  1492  of  lille 
28  of  the  Uniled  States  Code  a  trial  Com- 
missioner lo  proceed. in  accordance  with  the 
iipplicable  rules  to  determine  the  facts  in- 
cluding lacls  relating  to  delay  or  laches, 
facts  bearing  upon  the  question  whether  ilie 
bar  of  any  statute  of  limitations  should  be 
removed,  or  fact^  claimed  lo  excuse  ilie 
claimfint  for  not  liaving  resorted  to  any  es- 
tiiblished  legal  remed?.  He  shall  append  to 
his  findings  of  fact.';,  conclusions  sufficient  lo 
inform  the  Congress  whether  the  demand  Is 
a  legal  or  equitable  claim  or  a  gratuity,  and 
the  amount,  if  any.  legally  or  equitably  <!ue 
from   the  United   '-;!:itpc  to  the  claimant. 


SFNATE  RESOLUTION  374— THE  CAP- 
TIVE NAtTIONS  WILL  BE  FREE 

Mr  boDD.  Mr.  President.  I  submit,  for 
anpropriate  reference,  a  resolution  rr- 
affirming  the  supiwrt  of  the  Senate  for 
the  goals  of  Captive  Nations  Week  and 
reassurinpr  the  people  of  the  captive  na- 
tions of  our  continuing  support  in  their 
struggle  for  the  restoration  of  their  na- 
tional freedom  and  of  their  basic  human 
lights. 

In  introducing  this  resolution.  I  am 
honored  to  have  associated  with  me  as 
cosponsors  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
I  Mr.  CuRTisi.  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  DoMiNicKl.  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona I  Mr.  Fannin  1.  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  ,IMr.  Hansen  1.  the  Senator 
Nebra.ska  I  Mr.  HruskaI.  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  LauscheI.  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  IW.  Miller  1,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Percy  1.  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Scott  1 .  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Thur- 
mond 1.  the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
jAviTsl.  and  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut I  Mr.  RiBICOFFl. 

In  1959.  both  Houses  of  Congress,  by 
unanimous  vote,  approved  a  resolution 
that  lias  since  become  known  as  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  Resolution.  The  res- 
olution urged  the  President  to  set  aside 
the  third  week  of  July  each  year  as 
Captive  Nations  Week,  and  to  invite  the 
American  people  during  this  annual  ob- 
servance to  manifest  their  solidarity  with 
the  captive  nations  of  Europe  in  various 
appropriate  ways. 

This  week  marks  the  tenth  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week.  And  since 
the  tenth  observance  is  an  appropriate 
occasion  for  a  reaffirmation  of  our  com- 
mitment, I  have  been  moved  to  introduce 
the  resolution  which  I  have  just  sent  to 
the  Chair. 

There  are  some  who  may  be  discour- 
aged by  the  fact  that  10  years  have 
passed  and  the  captive  nations  still  re- 
main captive.  Having  given  up  all  hope 
for  the  liberation  of  the  captive  nations, 
they  may  ask  what  point  there  is  to  the 
continuing  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week. 

The  wheels  of  history  sometimes  grind 
slowly.  In  history's  longer  measure,  a 
decade  is  a  short  time.  But  even  for  those 
who  are  impatient  with  history,  the 
events  of  the  past  decade  in  the  captive 
nations  offer  every  reason  for  hope  and 
little  reason  for  pessimism. 
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Moscow  may  have  thought  that  after 
the  terrible  bloodletting  in  the  Ukraine 
and  after  the  brutal  repression  of  the 
east  German  uprising  of  1984  and  of  the 
Polish  revolt  and  the  great  Hungarian 
revolution  if  1956.  the  spifit  of  resist- 
ance in  the  captive  nation*  was  broken 
for  a  century  to  come.  Bui  if  Moscow 
ever  entertained  any  such  Ullusions.  they 
have  certainly  been  shattltred  by  the 
events  of  the  past  year. 

Moscow's  captive  nation  Empire  is  to- 
day a  seething  cauldron  (k  nationalist 
ferment  and  intellectual  dwsent. 

The  winds  of  discontentijblow  all  the 
way  from  the  Urals  to  tl^  borders  of 
Western  Gci-many. 

In  Poland  in  the  first  parli  of  this  year, 
there  was  a  nationwide  revolt  of  the  stu- 
dents and  intellectuals  ch£»racteri7.ed  by 
student  demonstrations,  pi  >test  sit-ins, 
numerous  clashes  with  the  police,  mass 
petitions,  and  open  defian  le  of  the  re- 
gime. .  1  ^ 

The  revolt,  which  begail  in  February 
and  continued  through  the  tnd  of  March 
was  brought  under  control  during  April 
and  May  by  stem  repress  ve  measures. 
But  tlie  Polish  people,  wlp  have  never 
in  their  long  history  compromised  with 
tyranny,  have  not,  of  this  I  am  certain, 
abandoned  the  battle  for  f r(  ledom. 

All  the  indications  are,  in  fact,  that 
the  Polish  Communist  reg  me,  which  is 
now  under  complete  contrj  1  of  the  most 
Stalinist  elements  in  th|i  Communist 
Party,  is  completely  isolal  «d  from  the 
Polish  people.  Its  brutal  ref  ressive  meas- 
ures against  the  Catholid  Church  and 
against  the  Jewish  minori  f  and  against 
students  and  intellectual  and  workers 
have  created  a  gulf  betwd^n  the  regime 
and  the  people  which  cam 
by  propaganda  and  police 

The  Polish  people  will  i 
if  necessary,  still  again, 
keep  on  rising,  as  they  di( 
battle  against  czarist  rule 
of  final  liberation  comes 
again  breathe  the  precio|s  air  of  free- 
dom. 

Czechoslovakia,  wliich 
appeared  to  be  under  the 
Stalinist  communism,  hj  >  now  broken 
with  the  past,  repudiate^  the  previous 
Stalinist  leadership,  and 
gree  of  personal  freedom 


lot  be  bridged 

neasures. 

se  again  and, 

Vnd  they  will 
in  their  long 
until  the  day 

and  they  can 


mly  last  year 
irm  control  of 


granted  a  de 
which  is  truly 
remarkable  for  a  Comma:  ist  country. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  w  ether  so  much 
personal  freedom  can  c<  jxist  with  the 
Communist  economic  syst  m.  It  may  very 
well  be  that  in  the  long  un  one  or  the 
other  will  have  to  give  But  for  the 
moment  the  important  thing  is  that 
Czechoslovakia  has  move  1  dramatically 
in  the  direction  of  more  reedom  for  its 
citizens  and  greater  inde  jendence  from 
Moscow  control. 

Perhaps  most  remarkafle  of  all  is  the 
massive    resurgence   of 
tionalism  over  the  past  se  eral  years. 

For  five  decades  the  Ul  rainian  people 
have  been  bled  white  by  tl 
There  was  the  massive  m 
of  the  30  s  in  which  5 
eans  perished.   I»urge  st  :ceeded   purge. 
Entire  generations  of  Uki  iinian  intellec- 
tual leaders  were  virtual^ 
the  terror. 

But  now  all  tlie  report^ 
n^w     generation     of     U  trainians     and 
UKrainian  intellectuals  hi  ve  taken  up  the 


e  Soviet  terror, 
nmade  famine 
lillion  Ukrain- 


decimated  by 
indicate  that  a 


struggle  for  freedom,  their  wUU  un- 
broken by  50  years  of  terror  and 
massacres. 

Rumania,  too,  has  been  restively 
tugging  at  the  reins  of  Moscow  control. 
The  Hungarian  people,  and  even  the 
Huntiarlan  Government,  have  openly 
manifested  their  .sympathy  with  recent 
developments  in  Czechoslovakia.  And  in 
the  Baltic,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia, which  were  occupied  by  fraud  and 
force  in  the  wake  of  the  Hitler-Stalin 
pact,  i-umblings  of  a  new  wave  of  nation- 
alist and  intellectual  dissent  are  again 
being  heard. 

Captive  Nations  Week  makes  sense,  be- 
cause anj-one  with  a  sense  of  history 
should  know  that  no  alien  despotism  can 
indefinitely  maintain  its  rule  over  peo- 
ples who  refase  to  give  up  the  battle  for 
freedom.  In  the  lont;  run.  freedom  always 
prevails. 

Captive  Nations  Week  is  morally  right 
because  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  assure 
the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations  of  our 
continuing  support  and  solidarity. 

And  at  a  time  when  there  is  wide- 
.spnad  discussion  of  the  possibility  of 
Soviet  military  intervention  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, the  reaffirmation  of  our  com- 
mitment to  the  freedom  of  the  captive 
nations  becomes  all  the  more  vital. 

That  is  why  I  have  introduced  my 
resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  complete  text  of  my  resolution. 

I  also  seek  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
into  the  Record  at  this  p>oint  a  nimiber  of 
magazine  and  newspaper  articles  dealing 
with  the  fight  for  freedom  in  the  captive 
nations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropriate- 
ly referred:  and.  without  ob.)ection,  the 
resolution  and  the  articles  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  ^S.  Res.  374)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  as  follows: 

S.   Res.    374 

Whereas  recent  events  In  Czechoslovakia 
and  Poland  and  other  countries  In  Central 
Europe,  and  the  growing  evidence  of  Intel- 
lectual dissent  and  nationalist  ferment  In 
the  Soviet  Onion  Itself,  call  for  a  re-afflrma- 
tlon  of  American  support  for  the  right  or 
mm  and  nations  to  be  free; 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  tJnlted 
States,  actlitg  on  the  basU  of  a  resolution 
enacted  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  has.  each  year  since  1959, 
cleslRnated  the  third  week  of  July  as  Captive 
Nations  Week,  and  Invited  appropriate  ob- 
.scrvance  by  the  American  people:  and 

Whereas  the  year  1968  has.  In  addition, 
been  designated  Human  Rights  Year  by  the 
United  Nations;    Now   therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  our  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
this  year  should  be  reinforced  by  our  assur- 
ance to  all  the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations 
that  the  American  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  not  Indifferent  to  their  plight, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  watch  their 
struggle  for  the  restoration  of  their  na- 
tional freedom  and  of  their  basic  human 
rights  with  the  greatest  sympathy  and  ad- 
miration; and  that  It  U  our  fervent  hope 
that  these  peoples,  who  have  suffered  so 
cruelly  In  the  postwar  years,  will  In  the  years 
to  come  be  permitted  to  determine  their 
own  future  without  the  threat  of  external 
Intervention. 


The  articles  presented  by  Mr.  Dood 

are  as  follows : 

Poland 

I  Prom  the  Reporter,  June  1.  19671 

The  Inteluectual  Revolt  in  Poland 
(By  Tlbor  Szamuely) 

On  January  8.  Peter  Ralna.  a  young  Indian 
leftist  scholar,  was  expelled  from  Poland, 
where  he  had  lived  and  worked  for  more  than 
four  years.  It  was  a  harrowing  experience: 
Ralna  was  held  at  the  East  German  border 
for  almost  twelve  liours  while  Polish  gtiards 
methodically  went  through  his  belongings, 
reading  every  scrap  of  paper.  Finally  they  let 
him  go  after  confiscating  a  three-hundred- 
page  manu.srrlpt  of  a.  biography  of  Commu- 
nist Party  Secretary  Wladyslaw  Gomulka  on 
which  he  had  been  working,  with  official  en- 
couragement and  help,  for  about  two  years. 

Ralna  had  come  to  P.ilanrt  full  of  sympathy 
for  the  Gomulka  r^glni  v  'I-  !c  rned  to  love 
the  country.  It^  language  ».  d  ciifure.  War- 
saw University  gave  him  a  doctornt  ■  Wanting 
to  see  only  tlie  best,  for  a  long  time  h"  reso- 
lutely dismls.sed  all  western  criticisms  as 
propaganda.  He  wrote  letters  to  the  foreign 
press  attacking  western  correspondents  for 
their  lack  of  understanding  of  Poland  and 
accusing  them,  among  other  things,  of  slan- 
dering the  Ministry  of  Interior  AfTalrs.  Thus 
it  came  as  a  shock  to  be  called  an  enemy  of 
the  state  by  that  very  ministry  and  to  be 
ordered  by  It  to  leave  the  country  within 
forty-eight  hours. 

When  he  finally  reached  West  Germany. 
Dr.  Ralna  unburdened  his  disillusionment  to 
the  press,  broadcast  to  Poland  on  Radio  Free 
Europe,  and  made  public  a  scathing  letter  he 
had  written  to  the  Polish  Minister  of  Interior 
Affairs.  His  story  is  informative,  for  it  sheds 
light  on  some  little-known  aspects  of  what 
la  probably  the  most  important  process  .at 
present  taking  place  In  Poland:  the  new  fer- 
ment among  the  intellectuals. 

LAMENT     FOR     OCTOBER 

Since  about  1960,  Warsaw  University,  and 
particularly  Its  departments  of  the  human- 
ities and  social  sciences,  has  become  the  cen- 
ter of  disaffection  spreading  among  the 
younger  generation  of  intellectuals.  In  No- 
vember. 1964.  the  security  police  arrested  a 
group  of  the  university's  young  lecturers  and 
students.  One  of  the  lecturers  was  Karol 
Modzelcwskl.  a  stepson  of  the  late  Polish 
Communist  Foreign  Minister  and  a  leader  of 
the  pro-Gomulka  student  movement  of  1956. 
They  were  all  accused  of  having  circulated  a 
paper  criticizing  the  Communist  system  in 
Poland.  Although  soon  released,  five  of  them 
were  expelled  from  the  party. 

Administrative  sanctions,  usually  an  ef- 
fective warning,  didn't  work  this  time. 
Modzelewskl  and  a  friend,  Jacek  Kuron.  com- 
posed an  open  letter  to  the  party.  When 
they  distributed  it  in  March.  1965.  they  were 
Immediately  rearrested.  No  one  was  sur- 
prised, for  the  document  was  a  devastating 
indictment — couched  in  Impeccable  Marxist 
terms — of  Poland  under  Gomulka:  "To  whom 
does  power  belong  in  our  slate?"  the  authors 
asked.  "To  one  monopolistic  part— the  Polish 
United  Workers'  Party.  .  .  The  decisions  of 
the  elite  are  independent,  free  of  any  control 
on  the  part  of  ihe  working  class  and  of  the 
remaining  classes  and  social  strata." 

The  Poland  which  Modzelewskl  and  Kuron 
described  and  analyzed  with  a  wealth  cl 
statistical  and  other  evidence  is.  in  fact,  the 
familiar  Stalinist  system — which  Communist 
leaders  and  wishful  thinkers  In  the  West 
insist  was  swept  away  in  the  cleansing  after- 
math of  the  1956  Twentieth  Congress  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party.  But  it  was  the  au- 
thors' conclusion  that  was  Intolerable  to  the 
auboritles;  "In  view  of  the  Impossibility  of 
overcoming  the  economic  and  social  crisis 
within  the  framework  of  the  bureaucratic 
system,  revolution  is  Inevitable."  Modzelew- 
skl and  Kuron  were  tried  In  July.  1965.  be- 
hind closed  doors,  with  the  courthouse  sur- 
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rounded  by  a  tense  crowd  of  students.  They 
were  sentenced  to  three  and  a  half  and  three 
years  respectively. 

This,  however,  was  far  from  the  end  of  the 
affair.  Modzelewskl  and  Kuron  had  been  vol- 
\intarily  defended  in  court  by  some  of  the 
most  esteemed  figures  of  Polish  intellectual 
life:  Anlonl  Slonimskl.  the  dean  of  Polish 
writers,  and  Professors  Tadeusz  Kotarblnskl. 
Leopold  Infeld.  and  Leszek  Kolakowskl  It 
was  Kolakowskl  who  (X'cupicd  the  center  of 
the  stage.  His  reputation  and  popularity  as 
a  champion  of  intellectual  and  political  free- 
dom— and  .as  Poland's  leading  Marxist  phi- 
losopher— was  established  In  the  "Polish  Oc- 
tober "  of  1956.  He  was  one  who  rallied  the 
intellectuals  and  students  behind  GonuUka 
and  the  ideal  of  rebuilding  Polish  Commu- 
nism on  an  ethical,  libertarian.  an<l  luuiian- 
istic  foundation. 

Today  his  fiery  declarations  of  ten  years 
ago  may  well  seem  naive — not  least  to  Ko- 
lakowskl him.self-  but  at  the  time  they  con- 
veyed hope.  In  his  ideological  credo,  pub- 
lished in  1957.  Kolakowskl  argued  that  the 
true  Communist's  place  was  on  the  side  of 
the  oppressed  and  the  persecuted:  "No  one 
is  exempt  from  the  moral  duty  to  fight 
against  a  system  or  rule,  a  doctrine  or  social 
conditions  which  he  considers  to  be  vile 
and  inhuman,  by  resorting  to  the  argument 
that  he  considers  them  historically  neces- 
sary." Through  the  sad  years  of  Gomulka's 
gradual  repudiation  of  all  that  he  seemed  to 
represent  in  1956.  Professor  Kolakowskl  had 
retreated  into  semi-passivity.  The  case  of 
Modzelewskl  and  Kuron  forced  him  again  to 
face  up  to  the  dilemma  of  the  idealistic  Com- 
munist in  a  repressive  Communist  state. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  young  Peter  Ralna 
enters  the  stoiy.  Dr.  Ralna  was  a  devoted  ad- 
mirer of  Kolakowskl.  and  he  imhestitatingly 
joined  his  professor  in  protesting  the  sen- 
tences given  the  two  teachers. 

Last  year,  the  jiarty  leadership  decided  to 
stamp  out  student  unrest  and  began  a  series 
of  repressive  measures  directed  against  War- 
saw University;  a  number  of  students  were 
expelled,  new  disciplinary  rules  were  intro- 
duced, party  control  was  tightened.  The  re- 
strictions brought  a  wave  of  even  more  vo- 
ciferous indignation.  Protest  meetings  were 
held,  delegations  dispatched,  signatures  col- 
lected. There  were  noisy  scenes  at  the  1966 
May  Day  demonstration. 

In  the  meantime,  ever-increasing  pressure 
was  being  applied  to  Leszek  Kolakowskl. 
In  March.  1966,  he  was  summoned  before  the 
party  Control  Commission  and  called  upon 
to  subirut  a  declaration  retracting  his  views. 
Despite  a  grueling  interrogation,  he  remained 
obdurate.  The  climax  came  on  October  21. 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  uprising  that 
had  swept  Gomulka  to  power.  A  commemora- 
tive meeting  was  held  in  the  history  depart- 
ment of  the  university,  at  which  Kolakowskl 
spoke  for  about  half  an  hour.  His  message, 
as  reported  in  a  Polish  paper  in  London,  was 
on  the  order  of  an  obituary  of  freedom  in  his 
country : 

"Genuine  democracy  is  lacking  here.  There 
is  very  little  public  choice  of  the  leaders. 
Thus,  the  leadership,  which  is  not  really 
elected,  becomes  conceited,  self-assured. 
There  Is  no  opposition;  hence  there  is  no 
confrontation  between  those  who  are  in 
power  and  those  who  are  without.  .  .  . 

"The  government  does  not  feel  responsible 
to  the  nation.  The  system  of  privilege  is  prev- 
alent. These  privileges  exist  for  a  few  outside 
the  law.  .  .  ,  Public  criticism  is  lacking. 
Free  .assembly  is  nonexistent.  Censorship  is 
extremely  severe.  ... 

"All  this  has  weakened  society,  for  there  is 
no  perspective,  no  hope.  The  state,  the  party, 
the  society  are  the  victims  of  stagnation. 
There  is  therefore  nothing  to  celebrate." 

Speaker  after  speaker  rose  to  reiterate  the 
main  points  of  this  comprehensive  indict- 
ment. Among  them  was  Peter  Ralna.  Two 
resolutions  were  moved:  one  demanding  the 


introduction  of  freedom  of  speech  and  the 
abolition  of  censorship  and  political  repres- 
sion, the  other  calling  for  the  Immediate 
release  of  Modzelewskl  and  Kuron.  Although 
the  motions  were  not  allowed  to  be  put  to  a 
vote,  the  thunderous  .acclaim  with  which 
they  were  received  spoke  for  itself. 

UNITY    IN    PROTEST 

Next  day  Professor  Kolakowskl  was  sum- 
marily expelled  from  the  party.  In  the  fol- 
lowing lew  days  his  :us.sist:uit  was  also  ex- 
pelled, six  students  were  suspended,  and 
seven  others  were  sent  before  the  univer- 
sity's disciplinary  commission  A  systematic 
campaign  of  calumny  was  motinted  with  the 
object  of  discrediting  Kolakowskl.  who  was 
accused  of  bring  "a  tool  m  the  hands  of  the 
impcrialist.s." 

On  November  15.  the  university  organiza- 
tion (if  the  Communist  Party  iield  a  general 
meeting;  it  was  addressed  by  Zenon  Kliszko — 
the  secretary  of  the  Central  Committee,  the 
chief  party  theoretician,  and  Gomulka's  .sec- 
ond-in-command— and  by  Stanlslaw  Kocio- 
lek.  first  secretary  cf  the  Warsaw  committee 
of  the  party.  KlLszko  trotted  out  all  the 
cliches  about  the  perils  of  revisionism:  Ko- 
clolek  went  straight  to  the  point:  "I  am 
against  discussions,  dialogues,  and  seminars. 
The  unity  of  the  party  is  supreme.  Discipline 
IS  the  cardinal  principle  of  tr.e  life  of  the 
party."  Inrtead  of  giving  the  expected  duti- 
ful assent,  the  assembled  university  Com- 
munists launched  an  attack  dii  the  party's 
leadership.  Kli.szko,  driven  into  a  corner,  pro- 
tested: "I  didn't  come  to  this  meeting  to 
present  any  explanations.  I  came  to  listen  to 
them."  Similar  stormy  .scenes  wore  repeated 
at  party  meetings  held  in  other  leading  cul- 
tural institutions.  The  intelligent.sia  clearly 
was  getting  out  of  hand. 

The  conflict  spread  fast.  On  November  25, 
fifteen  writers,  all  active  members  of  the 
party  and  regular  contributors  to  official  pe- 
riodicals, sent  a  letter  to  the  Central  C!om- 
mittee  expressing  their  solidarity  with  Pro- 
fe.ssor  Kolakowskl  and  demanding  his  rein- 
.statement.  The  response  of  the  party  bu- 
reaucracy remained  doctrinaire — and  ineffec- 
tual. Tlie  writers  were  summoned  to  the 
Central  Committee,  where,  one  by  one.  they 
refused  to  withdraw  their  protest.  Six  of 
them,  including  prewar  Communists,  driven 
at  length  into  rebellion  against  the  beliefs  of 
a  lifetime,  resigned  from  the  party.  Seven 
others  were  suspended.  Nor  was  the  party 
leadership  any  more  successful  in  its  deal- 
ing with  the  Writers'  Union  as  a  whole.  At 
a  special  meeting  of  the  party  organization 
of  the  union's  Warsaw  sections  (numbering 
about  a  hundred  members)  that  was  con- 
vened to  condemn  the  actions  of  Kolakowskl 
and  his  supporters,  only  one  speaker  sup- 
ported the  official  line. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  assume  that  all  those 
who  joined  this  broad  front  of  intellectual 
dissent  necessarily  subscribe  to  Modzelew- 
ski's  or  Kolakowski's  views.  The  principle 
that  unites  them  is  opposition  to  the  stifling 
system  of  Communist  conformity,  to  the 
totalitarian  controls  over  thought  and  speech 
and  writing,  to  the  subjugation  of  the  in- 
tellect and  the  prostitution  of  culture.  Yet. 
as  the  history  of  Communism — whether  In 
Poland,  the  Soviet  Union,  or  any  other 
■socialist"  state — has  shown,  the  party  can- 
not afford  to  compromise  this  control.  The 
result  it  has  achieved  in  Poland  has  been 
the  successive  alienation  of  the  intellectual 
community,  and  with  every  new  purge  the 
area  of  revolt  grows  wider. 

Peter  Raina's  letter  to  the  Minister  or 
Interior  Affairs  summed  up  the  sense  of 
betrayal, 

"A  few  days  ago."  he  wrote,  "when  I  went 
to  the  militia  headquarters  in  order  to  have 
my  visa  extended,  I  was  greatly  surprised  by 
the  decision  of  the  militia  not  to  extend  my 
stay  In  Poland.  I  was  aghast  at  the  motiva- 
tion of  this  decision,  namely  that  I  have  a 
hostile  attitude  toward  Poland,  .  .  . 


For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  came 
against  a  case  when  the  control  of  univer- 
sity life  was  exercised  by  secret  agents  of 
the  Ministry  of  Interior  Affairs.  .   . 

"I  never  had  any  treacherous  intentions 
towards  Poland  I  always  defended  Polish 
interest  I  published  abroad  letters  which 
criticized  foreign  corresixjndents  for  their 
lack  of  undersuinding  of  Poland.  I  endeav- 
ored within  the  limits  of  my  possibilities  to 
spread  Polish  culture  through  numerous 
translations  of  Polish  literature  I  leel,  there- 
fore, greatly  injured  by  the  mendaciovis  ac- 
cusations formulated  against  me  by  the 
Ministry  of  Interior  Affairs.  I  am  writing  to 
vou  that  thanks  to  the  activity  of  agents  of 
the  Ministry  of  Interior  Affairs  at  the  uni- 
versity, everybody  is  governed  by  fear  and 
one  cannot  liehave  normally  and  calmly  at 
seminars  and  meetings.  I  am  ashamed  for 
ihe  university  and  its  leadership  that  things 
have  come  to  such  a  pass  that  low  and  dirty 
methods  are  applied  to  sludenUs.  methods 
that  recall  llio  times  of  fascism  and  its 
tf-rror.  Methods  applied  to  me  during  the  last 
lew  days  at  the  militia  headquarters  (to  wit. 
the  deiiial  of  any  possibility  of  explaining 
things)  recall  to  my  mind  the  methods  of 
Stalinism. 

.  .  the  events  of  the  last  days  con- 
vinced me  that  all  the  ministries,  the  uni- 
versity, the  whole  cultural  life,  the  jwlitical 
parties,  the  parliament,  were  subject  to  or- 
ders of  the  Ministry  of  Interior  Affairs  from 
which  there  wap  no  appeal  and  that  nobody 
had  the  courage  to  dare  even  to  make  a 
rightful    protest   against   unjust    ireatmenl" 

A  lair  description  of  a  country  which  was 
only  recently  being  advertised  lus  a  show- 
place  of  "liberal"  Communism — and  a  mel- 
ancholy epitaph  to  the  illusions  of  an  ideal- 
ist who  learned  about  Communism  the  hard 
way. 

I  Prom   the  New  York  Times.  Feb    18.   1968| 
Writers   Dispute    Partt    in    Poland — Show- 
down   APPEARS    AT    Hand    Over    Rule    op 
Regime 

Warsaw.  February  17. — Recent  interfer- 
ence by  the  Communist  party  in  Polish  cul- 
tural life  appears  to  be  provoking  a  show- 
down between  the  normally  complacent 
intellectual  community  and  an  increasingly 
nervous  party  leadership. 

Indicative  of  the  Intellectuals'  new  mood 
of  mllitance  was  a  decision  this  week  by  the 
Warsaw  section  of  the  Polish  Writers  Union 
to  hold,  before  the  end  of  this  month,  the 
first  extraordinary  meeting  in  its  4B-year 
history. 

More  than  230  Communist  and  non-Com- 
munist WTiters  overcame  their  political  dif- 
ferences to  sign  a  petition  requesting  the 
meeting  to  protest  the  party's  decision  that 
ended  performances  of  a  classic  anti-Russian 
play  by  the  19th-century  romantic  poet 
.'idam  Mickiewicz. 

Major  importance  is  attached  to  the  meet- 
ing because,  if  past  ijerformance  is  any  guide. 
it  should  provide  a  rare  semlpublic  forum 
for  airing  the  intellectual  community's  ac- 
cumulated compl.aints. 

AUDIENCE    PROTESTED 

Both  before  and  after  "Dziady"  ('The 
Forefathers")  was  closed  amid  angry  audi- 
ence protests  on  Jan.  30.  the  party  showed 
its  nervousness  in  dealing  with  the  intellec- 
tuals. 

Last  week,  party  censors  abruptly  canceled 
performances  of  a  prewar  avant-garde  play. 
"Gyubal  Wahazar."  the  day  before  it  was 
scheduled  to  open  at  the  Narodowy  Theater, 
where  "Dziady  "  had  also  been  performed. 

The  play,  by  the  late  Stanisl.as  Ignacy  Wit- 
kiewlcz.  was  described  In  an  official  theater 
publication  as  a  "protest  against  all  tv-ran- 
lUes."  It  ends  with  the  secret  police  chief 
assassinating  the  dictator. 

Censors  are  reported  to  be  insisting  that 
the  name  of  the  N;u-odowy  production  now 
in  rehearsal  be  changed  before  it  can  open. 
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The  original  title  of  the  play 
turn-of-the-centiiry  comedy 
Czaay."  or  "Oppressive  Time* 
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a  nonpoUtlcal 
Is     "Clezkle 


Observers    also    credit    par  ^ 
with   Che  current  trial  of  th 
Janusz  Szpotanskl,  who  la  ac 
ing  state  interests  by  wrltlnf 
performing  a  satlrtc  operetta 


("The  Silent  and  the  Honkeri  ") 


nervouanesa 
literary  critic 
ised  of  harm- 
and  privately 
:i8l  1  Gegagze. 


Some  Communist  sources  afc  worried  that 
the  writers  union  will  stray  fi  >m  complaints 
about  censorship  to  political  ||)lemlcs.  w»^|ch 
could    further   estrange    the      "-'  •  ' 

Intellectual  community. 

A  number  of  leading  Polls 
many  of  them  Jews,  have  res 
Communist  party  since  the 
conflict    last    June    amid    ch 
leadership  used  the  war  as  a 
otT  dlscusblon. 

Other  signs  of  Intellectual 
fleeted  Ln  reports  that  acto" 
University  students  have  si 
condemnli?g.  the  closing  of  j 
both.  Comnxunlst  and  non-C 
ers  are  chary  about  predl 
Writers  Union  meeting  will  p 
nlflcant  liberalization  of 


arty    lind    the 

intellectuals, 
5ned  from  the 

Iddle  Eastern 
ges  that  the 
iretext  to  shut 

mrest  are  re- 
and  Warsaw 
ned  petitions 
Dzlady."  But 
munlst  wrlt- 
.Ing  that  the 
uce  any  slg- 
attltudes. 


[From  the  Washington  Sun.  IPeb.  20.   1968) 

WRrrEB  jAii^B  AS  Poland  Ste*  Up  Stalinist 

Purge 


opera  spoof 
February      19.— 


34-year-old 

today  to  three 

comic   opera 


Warsaw 
literary  critic  was  sentenced 
years   In   prison    for   writing 
spoofing  leading  Polish  persojialltles  ranging 
from  politicians  to  cardinals. 

JanusB    Szpotanskl    was    fOf'"'*    S^'^^y    °' 
"preparing      and      dlssemlna' 
derogatory      writings      or      o 
deemed   detrimental   to   the 
state." 

The  verdict  and  sentencl 
open  court,  but  the  motlvatl 
slon  was  given  after  the  cour 
cleared  of  spectators 

Secret  Session, 

The  trial  began  February  ii  and  was  open 


ng  false  or 
er  materials 
terests   of   the 

were  read  In 
for  the  decl- 
m  had  been 


to  the  public.  In  the  six  se^lons  that  fol- 
lowed until  the  conclusion  Dday,  the  trial 
was  held  behind  closed  doors. 

Szpotanskrs  opera  tapes  hi  a  been  making 
the  rounds  of  private  parties  tor  a  few  years. 
POLICE  st.\teI 
(By  Stuarts.  Smlh) 

Bonn,  February  19. — Poland  has  fallen 
back  into  the  status  of  a  reictlonary  police 
state.  Western  observers  said    oday. 

The  once  liberal  GomulkW  regime  has  In 
recent  months  made  use  of  |  threats,  arrests 
and  political  trials  to  harassiboth  the  party 
rank  and  file  and  the  popujatlon  at  large, 
they  say.  J 

The  principal  Instigator  ofl  this  repression 
Is  said  to  be  Mleczyslaw  Mo^ear.  the  Polish 
Interior  Minister  and  headi  of  the  secret 
police.  Moczar  Is.  at  the  sam0  time,  leader  of 
a  Stalinist  party  faction  callejl  the  Partisans, 
which  for  years  has  been  trying  to  undermine 
the  position  of  the  liberals  wjio  helped  bring 
Wladlslaw  Gomulka.  the  Polsh  Communist 
party  secretary,  to  power  In  lll56. 

The  fact  that  antl-PartisaJ  elements  have 
been  the  chief  losers  In  the  Jecent  reshufiBes 
and  have  been  replaced  bji  men  close  to 
Moc«ir  indicates  the  Interior  Minister  Is  get- 
ting the  upper  hand. 

For  sometime  now  the  Pojish  press,  radio 
and  television  have  been  conducting  a 
propaganda  campaign,  wamtug  the  popula- 
tion against  contacts  with  tj>e  "Imperialist" 
West.  Regular  denunciations  jof  not  only  the 
United  States  but  also  Wem  Germany  are 
standard  fare.  ; 

This  contrasts  with  the  attitudes  of  Yugo- 
slavia,  Romania   and   Bulgatfa,   which    now 


have  good  relations  with  West  Germany 
Also  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia  are  taking 
Blow  but  positive  steps  toward  improving 
communications  with  the  Federal  Republic 
and  other  Western  Nations. 

Anti-Semitism 

Tlie  Polish  propaganda,  which  contains  a 
considerable  amount  ol  anll-Semltlsm.  Is 
being  supported  by  a  series  of  spy  trials, 
which  have  been  given  wide  publicity  In  an 
obvious  effort  to  scare  the  citizenry. 

Western  Journalists  encounter  great  dlf- 
flculty  in  entering  Poland,  although  they 
may  travel  freely  throughout  Hungarj'. 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Romania  and  do  not 
even  needed  visas  to  enter  Yugoslavia  and 
Bulgaria. 

Polish  censors,  who  once  tolerated  much 
Government  criticism,  are  now  among  the 
harshest  In  Communist  Europe. 

Numerous  theater  pieces  have  been  can- 
celed and  books  and  magazine  pieces  banned 
In  the  past  few  months.  Only  the  most 
obedient  writers  have  been  able  to  obtain 
good  commissions. 

Mideast  war 

Moczar's  purges  have  been  directed  against 
all  liberal  groups,  but  last  summer's  Arab- 
Israel  confrontation  provided  him  with  an 
excellent  weapon  to  use  against  Commvinlst 
party  Jews,  most  of  whom  opposed  Moczar's 
Partisan  movement. 

Although  Jews  have  for  many  decades 
plaved  an  Important  role  in  Polish  party  af- 
fairs, today  there  are  few  If  any  left  In  re- 
sponsible positions. 

The  Polish  leadership's  ever  closer  relation- 
ship to  Soviet  policy  runs  against  the  trend 
among  other  European  Communist  nations, 
with  the  exception  of  East  Germany,  which 
are  seeking  as  independent  a  political  status 
as  their  economic  dependency  up)on  Russia 
will  allow. 

Why  the  Polish  leadership  feels  so  Insecure 
that  It  must  turn  back  the  clock  and  reapply 
terrorist  methods  Is  difficult  to  say.  but  new 
acts  of  oppression  or  even  the  continuation 
of  the  present  conditions  can  only  further 
embarrass  the  countr>''s  more  liberal  Com- 
munist allies  In  Southeast  Europe. 

two    jailed    in    POLAND 

Warsaw,  February  19. — A  West  German 
was  sentenced  to  6'i  years  In  prison  and  a 
Pole  to  9  years  in  Szczecin,  northwest  Poland, 
today  for  alleged  hostile  political  activity  on 
orders  from  two  West  German  religious 
organizations. 

Eugan  Schrabtke,  a  West  German,  and 
AUred  Kipper,  a  Pole  from  Szczecin,  carried 
out  their  activities  In  areas  Poland  took  from 
Germany  after  the  World  War  II.  the  pro- 
vincial court  said. 

In  Its  Judgment,  the  court  stressed  the 
men's  full  consciousness  of  their  activities 
against  the  Polish  state  and  In  the  Interest 
of  the  West  German  "revisionist"  church 
organizations  Kirchendlanst  Ost  and  Even- 
gellsher  HUfswerk,  according  to  the  Polish 
news  agency  Pap. 

The  court  said  the  regret  Schrabatke  ex- 
pressed during  the  trial  mitigated  his 
offense. 

The  indictment  said  that  under  the  guise 
of  helping  German  nationals  still  living  In 
the  former  German  areas  the  two  organiza- 
tions aimed  at  encouraging  the  belief  that 
the  present  Polish-German  frontier  was  not 
permanent. 

The  accused  were  alleged  to  have  slan- 
dered Poland  while  pretending  to  help  Ger- 
man nationalists  of  evangelical  faith  In 
northwest  Poland. 

They  were  charged  with  collecting  and 
.sending  Information  to  West  Berlin  and  West 
Germany  about  life  and  people  In  the  west- 
ern Pomeranian  region  around  Szczetln.  In- 
cluding lists  of  persons  supposed  to  be  need- 
ing help. 

They  were  also  charged  with  illegal  cur- 


rency   manipulations    and    other    financial 
offenses. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.   10,   19681 

Polish  Stxtdents  in  Second  Day  or  Riots: 

Tear  Gas  and  Clttss  Are  Used  by  Police 

To  Combat  Bricks — Two  Arrests  Reportfo 

(By  Jonathan  Randal) 
Warsaw.  March  9.— PolUh  students  shout- 
ing "Long  live  Czechoslovakia!  "  fought  steel- 
helmeted  police  here  today  for   the  second 
day. 

"The  flghtlng  began  when  students  threw 
bricks  and  bottles.  The  police  replied  by  lob- 
bing te.-\r  gas  shells.  Some  students  were 
beaten  with  rubber  truncheons. 

The  students'  shouts  apparently  alluded  to 
the  promises  for  greater  democracy  that  have 
been  made  by  the  new  Czechoslovak  leader- 
ship since  Alexander  Dubcek  replaced  An- 
tonin  Novotny  as  First  Secretary,  Jan.  5. 

Spoke.^men  for  the  police  and  the  Polish 
Government  saia  thay  had  "no  informaUon" 
on  the  number  of  students  that  have  been 
arrested  during  the  two  days  of  rioting  at 
Warsaw  University  ivnd  the  Polytechnic 
school. 

Informed  sources  said  the  police  arrested 
Jacck  Kuron  and  Karol  Modzelewski  last 
night.  They  are  teaching  assistants  at  War- 
saw University,  who  In  1965  were  Imprisoned 
for  having  distributed  pamphlets  that  criti- 
cized the  lack  of  democracy  for  the  Com- 
munist party  here. 

Unlike  the  rioting  yesterday,  which  was 
limited  to  the  Warsaw  University  campus,  the 
clashes  today  spilled  directly  into  the  streets 
which  were  Uttered  with  bricks,  broken  glass, 
stones  and  newspapers. 

police  action  protested 
The  rioting,  which  saw  policemen  and 
civilian  auxlllaxies  hunt  down  students  in 
apartment  houses,  doorways  and  on  church 
steps,  began  today  when  Polytechnic  students 
marched  out  of  the  school  grounds  after  a 
protest  meeting. 

At  the  meeting  the  students  condemned 
the  violation  of  the  university's  traditional 
autonomy  by  policemen  and  civilian  auxili- 
aries yesterday  and  demanded  the  release  of 
students  arrested  earlier. 

Tonight  the  state-controlled  Warsaw  tele- 
vision network  broadcast  a  statement  that 
denied  persistent  rumors  that  a  girl  student 
had  died  from  Injuries  received  In  the  clash 
with  the  police  yesterday. 

The  rioting  started  when  Warsaw  Univer- 
sity students  met  to  demand  the  reinstate- 
ment of  two  students  expelled  after  being 
arrested  last  Jan.  31  for  demonstrating 
against  the  closing  of  a  classic  Polish  play  by 
Adam  Mlcklewlcz.  a  19th-century  poet.  The 
play,  depleting  Polish  suffering,  contains 
lines  that  could  be  Interpreted  as  criticism  of 
the  Soviet  Union  today. 

The  students  also  expressed  their  .solidarity 
with  the  Warsaw  branch  of  the  Writers' 
Union  which  last  week  condemned  the  clos- 
ing of  the  play.  "Dzlndy"  ("The  Fore- 
fathers") and  called  for  a  relaxation  of 
censorship. 

march  on  newspaper 
Today,  led  by  a  student  carrying  a  red 
and  white  Polish  flag,  some  3.000  students 
marched  In  the  direction  of  the  offices  of 
Zycle  Warszawy,  a  Government-controlled 
newspaper  that  had  criticized  them  as 
"scum.  "  Near  Workers  Unity  Square,  the  stu- 
dents were  met  by  policemen  who  demanded 
that  they  disperse. 

AmouK  the  slogans  the  students  shouted 
were  "More  democracy!"  "Down  with  cen- 
sorship!" "Gestapo!""  "'Down  with  the  lying 
press!""  and  "Down  with  Moczar!"'  Gen. 
Mleczyslaw  Moczar  Is  the  Interior  Minister 
and  chief  of  the  secret  police. 

Later,  some  two  miles  away,  police  auxil- 
iaries used  truncheons  to  beat  students  who 
were  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  across  the  street  from  the 
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main  university  entrance.  Other  students 
sought  sanctuary  Inside  the  church,  where 
composer  Frederic  Chopin's  heart  Is  buried. 

The  police  and  auxiliaries  were  brought  In 
by  the  truckload.  Traffic  patrolmen  cordoned 
off  streets  for  several  hours  to  contain  the 
rioting  near  the  Polytechnic  School. 

The  student  rioting  was  the  most  Kcrlous 
clash  with  authority  since  October  1957. 
when  the  Polytechnic  School  and  university 
students  fought  police  for  three  days  to  pro- 
test against  the  closing  of  an  outspoken  stu- 
dent magazine.  Po  Prostu. 

IFrom  tlie  New  York  Times.  Mar.  12.  1968 1 

Thousands  in  Poland  Fight  Police  as 
Protest  Moints 
(By  Jonathan  Randal) 
Warsaw.    March    11.— Tens    of    thousands 
of  Poles  cl;ished  with  policemen  In  front  of 
Communist   party   headquarters   and   at   the 
statue  of   the   national   poet,   Adam   Mlckle- 
wlcz. today. 

For  the  first  time  :idults  Joined  unlver.'-ity 
stucients  and  teen-agers  In  the  wave  of  pro- 
tests .igalnst  stringent  Communist  party 
control  of  culturt^l  affairs.  The  participation 
of  adults  altered  the  character  of  the  dem- 
onstrations, which  began  last  Friday. 

The  disturbances  so\ight  to  protest,  among 
other  things,  the  closing  of  Mlcklewlcz's 
classic  antl-czarlst  play,  '  D/lady"  (The 
Forefathers") . 

I  Demonstrators  sacked  a  building  of  the 
Culture  Ministry  In  the  central  section  of  the 
capital  and  fought  policemen  with  debris 
and  broken  furniture.  Reuters  reported. 
Militiamen  battling  demonstrators  outside 
Warsaw  University  were  met  with  chants  of 
"Gestapo!  Gestapo!"  as  they  waded  forward 
with  flailing  clubs  | 

For  almost  eight  hours,  policemen,  worker 
mllitl.amen  and  civilian  police  auxiliaries 
fought  with  the  demonstrators  in  the  third 
day  of  violence  unequaled  since  1957.  Then 
serious  rioting  followed  the  closing  of  the 
liberal  student  magazine  Po  Prostu. 

Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynskl.  Roman  C.ith- 
oU^  Primate  of  Poland,  canceled  a  scheduled 
sermon  "to  ..void  worsening  the  situation." 
The  cancellation  was  announced  to  an  over- 
flow crowd  in  St  Ann's  Cathedral,  which 
reeked  of  tear-gas  grenade?  tossed  by  the 
police. 

Workers  and  militiamen  used  rubber  trun- 
cheons to  heat  churchgoers  on  the  cathe- 
dral's steps,  which,  like  many  Warsaw 
streets,  were  littered  with  tear-gas  canisters, 
broken  glass,  bricks  and  paving  stones. 

Meanwhile.  Slowo  Powszechne,  newspaper 
of  Pax.  the  pro-Communist  Roman  Catholic 
lay  movement,  suggested  that  the  demon- 
strations had  been  led  by  Zionists.  It  listed 
the  names  of  some  of  the  students  arrested, 
almost  all  of  whom  are  Jews. 

P.A.P..  the  Polish  press  agency,  reported 
that  one  .^ign  carried  at  a  Communist  party 
meeting  at  the  Zeran  automobile  factory 
read.  "Clean  the  Zionists  out  of  the  party." 

During  most  of  the  day  and  early  eve- 
ning, demonstrators  seemingly  ranced  at  will, 
shouting  "Gestapo!"  "Democracy!"  "Consti- 
tution!" 'Warsaw  with  us!"  and  "Moczars 
valets!""  at  the  police.  Mieczyslaw's  Moczar  is 
the  Interior  Minister  and  chief  of  the  secret 
police. 

The  demonstrators  threw  paving  stones 
and  bricks  at  the  helmeted  policemen,  who 
charged  with  truncheons  and  fired  tear-gas 
grenades  and.  for  the  first  time  In  the  cur- 
rent outbreak,  used  a  truck  armed  with  a 
water  gun  to  disperse  them. 

Time  and  time  again  demonstrators  slipped 
through  side  streets  and  emerged  red-eyed 
and  weeping  to  taunt  the  police. 

Most  of  the  fighting  took  place  along  Novy 
Swiat  and  its  continuation,  Krakowskie 
Przedmescle.  which  for  more  than  a  mile 
forms  one  of  Warsaw's  main  thoroughfares. 


Shortly  before  4  P.M..  when  most  Warsaw 
offices  and  factories  had  closed  for  the  day. 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  suddenly 
gathered  in  Novy  Swlat.  Virtually  unopposed 
by  small  detachments  of  policemen  and 
large  numbers  of  worker"s  militiamen,  they 
surged   along   the   street. 

On  their  way  they  burned  copies  of  the 
principal  newspapers,  which  had  continued 
their  denunciations  of  the  student  demon- 
strators, characterizing  them  as  hooligans 
and  "Well-to-do  youths  with  political  ambi- 
tions."" 

Only  when  the  crowd  neared  the  gray, 
forbidding  building  that,  since  Its  erection 
during  the  Stalin  era,  hits  hovised  the  United 
Workers  party"s  Central  Committee  did  the 
police  make  serious  .attempts  to  stop  it. 

There  the  fighting,  which  lasted  for  more 
than  two  hours,  was  watched  by  a  dozen 
men  and  women  standing  on  the  party's 
sixth-floor  terrace. 

IFrom  New  York  Times,  Mar.  12,  1968 1 
PnACVE   Party   Chief   Denies   He   Is   .Against 

Freedom   of   the   Press 
( By  Harry  Schwartz ) 

P.iAGiE.  March  II.— The  bead  of  the  Com- 
munist party  in  Prague.  Martin  Vaculik. 
expressed  his  regrets  that  untl'iberal  state- 
ments by  his  organization  had  been  "im- 
precise"" and  "misunderstood." 

He  asserted  on  television  that  he  was  a 
prO;;ro!!sive  but  acknowledged  that  in  the 
party  power  struggle  early  this  year  he  sup- 
ported   President   Antonin    Novotny. 

A  few  hours  earlier,  the  ministry  of  In- 
terior apologized  to  students  in  Prague  for 
the  police  violence  employed  against  them 
last  Oct.  31.  during  a  demonstration  against 
living  conditions  in  dormitories. 

Placing  full  responsibility  on  the  police 
for  the  incident  and  promising  that  seven 
policemen  would  be  punished,  the  Ministry 
insisted  that  neither  the  Conununlst  party 
nor  .state  officials  bore  any  responsibility  for 
the  mistreatment  of  the  students. 

The  Prague  city  Communist  organization 
was  criticized  at  weekend  meetings  of  sev- 
eral of  Prague's  borough  organizations.  The 
attacks  were  aimed  at  the  city  leaders" 
statement  last  Friday  warning  against  over- 
hasty  changes  In  Communist  party  policy 
and  against  alleged  "one-sldedness"  of  the 
communications  media,  which  were  ac- 
cused of  having  disseminated  radical  ideas 
and  even  of  mocking  fundamental  Com- 
munist concepts. 

.-^t  one  meeting,  the  city  leaders  were  ac- 
cused of  having  tried  to  dictate  the  line  to 
be  taken  by  the  local  conferences,  having 
waited  until  the  local  organizations  ex- 
pressed their  own  opinions  before  issuing  a 
citywlde  statement. 

At  another  borough,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  condemning  the  city  organization "s 
statement,  while  at  a  meeting  of  Commu- 
nists of  Prague  universities,  disagreement  ivas 
voiced  with  the  city  groups"  charge  that  the 
communications  media  were  one-sided. 

Tonight.  Mr.  Vaculik  pleaded  that  the 
prevailing  opinion  that  his  leadership  was 
conservative  was  mlst.tken,  and  that  the 
widespread  belief  that  his  organizatlon"s 
statement  was  against  freedom  of  the  press 
was  wTong.  He  argued  that  he  was  opposed  to 
radical  and  extreme  statements. 

IFrom   the  New  York  Times,  Mar.   26.   1968] 
Cracow    Students    Stage    a    Sit-In;    Czech 

Private     Defies     a      General — Gomulka 

Speech  Ignored 

(By  Jonathan  Randal) 

Warsaw,  March  20. — Students  in  Cracow 
pointedly  ignored  today  an  appeal  by  the 
Communist  leader.  Wladyslaw  Gomulka,  for 
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an  '.mmedlate  return  to  classes.  They  staged  a 

Elt-ln  at  Jaglellonian  University. 

In  a  further  indication  that  the  students 
were  not  satisfied  with  Mr.  Gomulka "s  prom- 
ise yesterday  of  eventual  consideration  of 
their  grievances.  3,000  of  them  at  the  Warsaw 
Polytechnic  School  voted  to  begin  a  48-hcur 
sit-in  tomorrow  morning. 

Warsaw  University  students  will  join  the 
sit-in.  according  to  a  student  delegate  at  the 
strike  meeting  held  tills  afternoon  at  the 
Polytechnic  School. 

"Tlie  Warsaw  sit-in  reflected  warnings  by 
the  .students  that  they  would  take  other  de- 
fiant measures  unless  the  regime  published 
their  15-point  resolution  and  corrected 
"slanderous""  press  accounts  of  previous 
demonstrations  by  Tue-^day  midnight. 

T;>e  Polytechnic  meeting  demanded  that 
students  be  allowed  to  dlscu.ss  their  problems 
on  the  radio  and  television,  controlled  by  the 
re  f;  line. 

."Symptrunatic  of  the  studenl"s  mood  at  the 
mcr;:n;  was  the  tearing  up  of  newspapers. 
T)!*^  !:ewEpapers"  main  Interest  today  was  the 
text  of  Mr.  Gomulka's  speech  to  Warsaw 
party  members. 

Some  .student  sources  suggested  that  a  fac- 
tor in  the  students"  renewed  defiance  was 
Mr.  Gomulka's  criticism  of  "revisionist" 
liberal  profcssoi-s  at  Warsaw  University  as  the 
"spirit vial  instigators'"  of  the  student  unrest 
Many  professors  named  are  Jews. 

Mr.  Gomulka  dropped  similar  c'aarfes 
against  Zionists  and  former  Stalinists,  ap- 
parently in  an  effort  to  keep  within  bounds 
the  anti-Zionist  campaign  that  he  obliquely 
conceded  had  anti-semitic  overtones. 

The  Polish  party  has  applied  the  n.ame 
"Zionists"  to  instigators  of  the  student  dem- 
onstrations. 

Although  Mr.  Gomulka  stressed  that  no 
professors  had  lost  tenure  because  of  their 
"academic  views."  he  Indicated  that  changes 
might  be  \inder  consideration.  He  said  the 
regime  "displayed  considerable — and  as  ex- 
perience has  shown,  unfortunately,  too 
great — restraint  and  caution  in  interferrlne 
for  political  reasons  with  the  life  of  academic 
circles.*" 

In  Cracow,  the  sit-in  involved  .students  sit- 
ting in  corridors  and  not  attending  lectures, 
informed  sotirces  said.  It  followed  a  five-day 
classroom  boycott  during  which  .some  parents 
had  been  warned  that  their  children  would 
be  expelled  unless  they  returned  to  school 
the  informants  added. 

At  the  Polytechnic  meeting,  a  message  w.-^s 
read  from  workers  at  a  rolling-stock  factory 
in  Wroclaw,  the  sources  said.  "ITie  message  ex- 
pressed solidarity  with  student  demands. 

In  Wroclaw,  newspapers  disclosed  that 
cla.ssroom  boycotts  or  sit-ins  took  place  at  all 
eight  institutions  of  higher  learning  there 
List  Thursday  and  Friday.  Only  students  of 
the  School  of  Plastic  Arts  did  not  return  to 
classes  normally  on  Saturday,  according  to 
the  newspapers,  which  added  that  "hooli- 
gans"" had  been  responsible  for  violence  there 
on  Friday. 

Meanwhile,  the  antl-Zionlst  campaign 
evaporated  today  in  the  wake  of  Mr.  Gc- 
mulka"s  .-speech,  which  sought  to  moderate  a 
10-day  campaign  that  apparently  had  the 
party's  blessing. 

In  its  place,  there  were  pledges  of  sup;-)ort 
for  "Comrade  Wleslaw."  as  Mr.  Gomulka  is 
affectionately  called,  as  well  as  confusion 
among  many  Poles  v.-ho  were  surprised  at  the 
moderate  tone  of  his  remarks. 

In  some  qttarters  the  excited  shotits  that 
accompanied  Mr.  Gomulka's  remarks  on 
Polish  Jews  and  the  chanting  of  the  name  of 
Edward  Gierek  were  interpreted  as  reflecting 
the  popularity  of  the  anti-Zlonlst  campaign 
Mr.  Gierek.  the  party  secretary  in  indus- 
trial Silesia,  had  made  a  strongly  antl-Zlonist 
day  and  is  sometimes  mentioned  as  a  possible 
successor  to  Mr.  Gcmulka. 
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IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  29.  19«81 
Waksaw  Students  Mktt  AcaiI^,  Dettinc  Re- 

oiME— Demand     the      REiNTrATEMiNT     or 

HvMANiTiES  Professors  anOiXecal  Reforms 
(By  Jonathan  Ranflal) 

Warsaw,  March  28— Wa«aw  University 
students  today  defied  new  wa  nlngs  from  the 
Polish  Government  and  met  to  demand  the 
r«ln8tatement  of  six  dlsmU  led  humanities 
professors,  according  to  info  med  sources 

The  unauthorized  meetln  [  of  2.000  stu- 
denw  constituted  the  first  e  /ert  act  of  stu- 
dent defiance  since  three  Warsaw  .sit-ins 
ended  last  Saturday. 

Held  despite  serious  warnl  gs  In  two  news- 
papers today,  the  meeting  was  apparently 
prompted     by     the    dlsmlsss       of    professors 

Monday.  ^    . 

Wladyslaw  Gomulka,  the  ;  arty  leader,  had 
foreshadowed  the  dlsmlssali  in  a  speech  10 
days  ago  In  which  he  said  th  professors  were 
the  "spiritual  instigators'  o  the  now  three- 
week-old  student  unrest  ag(  Inst  Communist 
cultural  controls. 

Fragmentary  reports  abou  today's  meeting 
said  the  students  also  deno  meed  censorship 
and  demanded  the  relet  se  of  students 
arrested  or  drafted  Into  tl  e  armed  service 
because  of  their  partlclpatl  n  In  demonstra- 
tions 

LEGAL     REFORM      DeIiANDED 

Another  student  demand 
been  reform  of  the  legal  cc  le.  especially  the 
so-called  Small   Penal  Cod 

Originally   adopted   in    1 
armed  antl-Communlst  gu  rrlUas  who  then 
disputed    the    government  i    authority,    the 
Small  Penal  Code  has  ofte     '  '        '""''  *" 


was  said  to  have 


punish  dissident  Intellects  as. 


been  Invoked  to 


place  despite  a 
regime.  Two  days 
Stanlslaw  T^irskl 


party  newspaper, 
must   be    told 


The   meeting    today   tool 
series  of  warnings  from  the 
ago  a  message  from  Rector 
warned  that  any  further  stu  lent  disobedience 
would  entail  expuL-slons  ai  d  the  cloelng  of 
the  university. 

PARTY     PAPER     wfRNS 

Today.  Trybuna  Ludu.  th 

said   student    iroublemakel-      

with  all  seriousness,  detei  mlnely  and  deci- 
sively, stop,  put  an  end  to  1  ouble  mongerlng, 
provocations  and  mlslei  ding  your  col- 
leagues." 

"All  of  us  have  had  enoi  gh  of  mass  meet- 
ings." It  warned.  "There  wl  be  and  there  can 
be  no  tolerance  of  trouble-  nongers  and  peo- 
ple of  in  will."  the  stateme!  t  said. 

Zycle  Warszawy,  anc  Jier  newspap>er. 
warned  "only  firmness  r  ^malns  when  all 
means  of  discussion  and  c  iscreet  persuasion 
become  exhausted." 

Backing  up  the  stern  wi  rnlngs.  police  and 
plalnclothesmen  patrolled  trakowskle  Przed- 
mlescle,  a  main  street,  wh  ch  passes  In  front 
of  the  university  In  the  c(  nter  of  Warsaw. 

The  university  gates  w  Te  closed  at  4:15 
P.M.  after  the  rector  waJ  reported  to  have 
exercised  his  privilege  iind  canceled  late 
afternoon  classes.  The  gs  tes  were  reopened 
more  than  three  hours  1:  ter  and  hundreds 
were  seen  leaving  the  unlv  srslty  grounds. 

While  the  gates  were  c  osed,  hundreds  of 
students  were  seen  milling  around  inside  the 
university    grounds    and 

Many  wore  white  caps  whi 

symbol  of  student  deflanc  i  since  the  demon 
stratlons  began. 

Meanwhile,  observers  n  >ted  a  discrepancy 
In  the  party's  handling     '  "    """"     '""'   "*" 
dent    grievance — the    use 

inside  the  university  groi  nds  despite  tradi- 
tional extraterrltorlally  et  |oyed  by  Polish  in 
stltutlons  of  higher  learnl  tg 

While  Polish  newspape 
tides  stressing  that  no  1 
tion  exists  on  this  score, 
the  party  secretary  in  Cr  cow.  said  Just  the 
opposite. 

Addressing   a   recent  p^-ty   rally 
magala  conceded  that  "a: 


have  printed  ar- 
gislatlon  or  tradl- 
::;zeslaw  Domagala, 


Mr.   Do- 
unfortunate  Inci- 


dent occurred,  namely  the  entry  of  a  group 
of  police  and  workers'  militia,  while  chasing 
studente  Into  the  grounds  of  Jaglellonlan 
University  " 

He  added:  "Obviously,  as  a  result  of  thU 
unintentional  incident  by  the  police  com- 
mand—a violation  of  the  traditional  right  of 
extraterritoriality  of  an  insUtutlon  of  higher 
learning  wlhch  no  one  approves  of— an  ex- 
traordinary outcry  ensued." 

The  Ukraine 

I  From    the   New   York   Times.   Feb.    8,    19681 

K  OB    Is  Said  To  Harass  Ukrainian 

INTELLECTVALS 

London.  February  7. — An  account  of  se- 
curity-police harassment  of  Ukrainian  in- 
tellectuals and  of  the  harsh  conditions  in 
labor  camps  to  which  some  have  been  sent 
was  published  today  in  The  Times  of  London. 

The  description  of  the  activities  of  the 
security  police,  the  KGB.,  came  from 
Vyacheslav  Chornovil,  a  30-year-old  tele- 
vision Journalist.  He  was  sentenced  last  No- 
vember by  a  Lvov  regional  court  to  18  months 
in  a  labor  camp. 

The  article  says  the  letter  was  published 
in  Ukrainian  in  Canada  and  reached  the 
newspaper  from  there.  It  had  been  sent  to 
Pyotr  Y.  Shelest,  First  Secretary  of  the 
Ukrainian  Communist  party,  in  June,  1966. 
It  was  for  distributing  copies  of  this  letter 
that   Mr.   Chornovil   was   imprisoned. 

"The  men  mentioned  in  it  are,  like  the 
author.  Imprisoned,"  according  to  The  Times. 
■  Tliey  have  been  sent  to  the  freezing  labor 
camps  of  the  Mordvinlan  Republic,  along 
with  Slnyavsky— and  probably  Yuri  Galan- 
skov  and  Aleksandr  Olnzburg.  whose  pun- 
ishment was  pronounced  last  month." 

The  Times  article  said  Mr.  Chornvll  was 
educated  at  Lvov  University,  had  been  an 
ofHclal  of  the  Young  Communist  League  and 
worked  for  Lvov  television  and  a  league 
newspaper. 

REFUSED  TO  TESTIFY 

He  refused  to  testify  for  the  prosecution 
at  a  secret  trial  of  Mykhaylo  Osadchy.  a  lec- 
turer at  Lvov  University,  who  In  April.  1966. 
was  sentenced  to  two  years  In  a  camp  under 
severe  discipline.  Mr.  Osadchy  was  one  of 
several  Ukrainian  intellectuals  who  were 
secretly  tried  In  1966. 

Mr.  Chornovil  had  been  moved  to  make 
his  protest  after  seeing  K.G.B.  methods 
against  witnesses  and  accused— methods 
characterized  by  the  Times  report  as  "in- 
terrogations without  sleep.  electronic 
eavesdropping,  threats,  blackmail,  humilia- 
tion and,  where  necessary,  force. " 

Mr.  Chornovll's  letter  said: 

"Reliance  Is  placed  on  the  hope  of  break- 
ing the  will  of  the  arrested  person  and 
forcing  him  to  recite  a  memorized  part  at 
his   trial. 

"The  longer  a  man  sits  behind  bars,  the 
longer  the  only  Individual  with  whom  he 
can  speak  Is  the  K.G.B.  investigation  officer, 
with  his  monotonous  ditty  about  the  ter- 
rible crime  and  the  need  to  repent;  the 
longer  the  prison  door  lock  keeps  banging 
closed  while  the  vigilant  guard  keeps  look- 
ing Into  the  spy  hole,  the  greater  the  guar- 
antee that  a  human  will  turn  into  clay  from 
which  It  is  possible  to  mold  whatever  one 
desires." 

Mr.  Chornovil  described  K.G.B.  bugging 
apparatus  In  a  building  on  Khreschatyk 
Street.  Kiev,  the  Ukrainian  capital,  and  the 
agency's  methods  of  carrying  out  unauthor- 
ized searches. 

"LIKE  A  PRISONER  OF  WAR" 

"The  protectors  of  state  security  arrive  in 
your  flat."  he  wrote.  "Like  a  prisoner  of  war 
you  stand  with  yoxir  hands  In  the  air,  wait- 
ing until  your  'friend,  contu-ade  and  brother' 
feels  your  pockets.  Sometimes,  to  terrify  your 
wife  or  neighbors,  he  will  propose  that  you 
produce  your  weapons.'  Then  you  are  shown 


the    warrant,    which    is    for   confiscation    of 
anti-Soviet  documenu  duplicated  by  you." 

The  letter  described  how  friends  protested 
at  the  Ulal  in  March  1966.  of  Yaraslav  Hev- 
rych,  a  Kiev  student.  MUltlamen  and  plain- 
clothes men  threw  them  out  of  the  court- 
room,   the   Times   article   added. 

The  date  of  sentence  was  changed  but  the 
friends  found  out.  To  prevent  a  demon- 
stration, the  article  continued,  the  court 
was  packed  with  stooges,  "marching  almost 
in  ceremonial  step  Into  the  court  building," 
It  said  that  after  the  trial  people  broke 
through  a  police  cordon  and  shouted  ques- 
tions at  the  chairman  of  the  regional  court. 
According  to  Mr.  Chornovil,  the  same 
Judge  presided  over  a  later  trial  when  only 
three  persons  were  admitted  to  the  court 
for  the  sentencing  of  a  group  of  Kiev  scien- 
tific workers.  Two  spectators,  women  poeU. 
threw  flowers  to  the  prisoners  after  they 
had  been  sentenced  to  three  years  each,  the 
article  said. 

In  a  Lvov  trial.  Mr.  Chornovil  continued, 
friends  of  the  accused  covered  a  police 
wagon  with  flowers  and  shouted  "glory"  to 
the  sentenced  men. 

The  Times  article  also  contained  excerpts 
from  two  letters  written  by  Inmates  of 
M<.rdvlnlan  labor  camps. 

One  was  written  by  Ivan  O.  Kandyba,  a 
lawyer  and  former  Communist  party  member 
,ind  ctficial  propagandist,  who  was  sen- 
tenced in  1961  for  Ukrainian  nationalist  ac- 
tivities. It  was  written  late  in  1966  in  an 
appeal  to  world  opinion  against  his  convic- 
tion. Describing  conditions  In  his  camp  at 
Yavas.  he  wrote: 

"The  great  majority  of  the  prisoners  are 
on  semi-starvation  rations.  Theoretically  we 
are  to  receive  2.300-2,400  calories  dally,  but 
we  are  lucky  If  we  get  1,500  because  the 
products  are  of  low  quality,  especially  In 
spring  and  summer  before  the  new  crop.  The 
herring  is  rotten  and  smelly.  The  dried  pota- 
toes, macaroni,  barley  and  meat  are  infested 
with  worms. 

"We  iire  forced  to  fulfill  our  work  quota 
100  per  cent.  At  the  type  of  Jobs  we  do  we 
use  up  3.500  to  4.000  calories.  Try  to  survive 
on  that  if  you  can!" 

The  other  letter,  from  an  anonymous  pris- 
oner In  the  Yavas  complex  of  camps,  takes  up 
the  tale.  Written  in  January.  1967.  from 
Ozernoe.  a  village  near  Yavas.  it  said: 

•"There  are  276  male  political  prisoners  in 
Camp  17A.  Among  them  Is  the  writer  Yuli 
Daniel. 

"Most  of  the  male  prisoners  are  invalids. 
They  have  only  two  crowded,  cold  and  badly 
ventilated  huts.  Prisoners  never  even  receive 
a  full  jxjrtlon  of  their  small  rations  of  food. 
Even  a  healthy  person  cannot  eat  the  sour, 
half-baked  bread.  Medical  aid  Is  virtually 
nonexistent.  On  Jan.  7,  the  prisoner  Myk- 
haylo Soroka,  who  has  spent  31  years  in 
Polish  and  Soviet  prisons,  fell  seriously  111 
with  coronary  thrombosis. 

"Medical  help  was  essential.  But  a  medical 
assistant  arrived  only  four  days  late.  On  the 
seventh  day  after  his  atUck  Soroka  was  taken 
to  the  medical  sWtion.  Up  to  this  time  he 
stayed  in  a  hut.  looked  after  by  a  medically 
trained  prisoner  without  drugs  or  instru- 
ments. 

"The  so-called  hospital  conUlned  only 
seven  beds  to  accommodate  225  Invalids. 
most  of  them  seriously  ill  and  quite  old. 
There  are  no  drugs  and  the  prisoners  are 
not  allowed  to  receive  any  from  their  fam- 
ilies— not  even  vitamins. 

"■Often  doctors  at  the  central  hospital  sent 
back  Drtsoners  in  whom  cancer  had  been 
diagnosed— they  had  every  right  to  release 
them.  Only  the  prisoners'  death  and  autopsy 
confirmed  the  initial  diagnosis. 

"In  Camp  No.  11.  the  prisoner  Ivan  Mak- 
sym  applied  several  times  for  medical  aid 
to  the  surgeon,  but  he  was  called  a  malin- 
gerer. He  died  as  a  result." 

The  letter  said  that  when  Mr.  Daniel  "com- 


plained about  the  shocking  attitude"  toward 
the  sick,  "the  medical  inspector  said  It  was 
irrelev.int — the  sick  man  had  not  died  dur- 
ing the  time  when  he  had  lacked  medical 
and — and  he  tried  to  make  Daniel  acknowl- 
edged that  everything  was  In  order  in  the 
r.imp.""  Mr.  Daniel  refused,  the  letter  said. 

FIRST    PUBLICATION    IM    MUNICH 

According  to  a  spokesman  for  Prolog  Asso- 
ciates, a  Ukrainian  organization  at  875  West 
End  Avenue,  the  Chornovil  letter  was  first 
published  List  October  in  a  Ukrainlan-lan- 
Ruage  mapazlne.  Suchasnlst  (Contemporary 
Times),  In  Munich. 

The  letter  subsequently  w.is  published  In  a 
Ukrainian  weekly  newspaper,  Novyl  Shlakh, 
in  Winnipeg  on  Jan.  6. 

[From  Prolog  Research  iV  Publishing  A.-jsocI- 

atlon.    Inc ,    New    York,    NY..    March    1967] 

They  Are  Stili.  in  Prison 

(A   report  on  the  arrests  and   trials  of 

Ukrainian  intellectuals.    1965-G6) 

During  Aupust  and  September  of  1965  a 
wave  of  political  arrests  .iwept  through  the 
Ukrainian  SSR.  Hundreds  of  persons  were 
detained  for  questioning,  some  were  released 
only  to  face  loss  of  Jobs  as  suspicious  persons. 
Others  were  held  for  trials,  which  took  place 
in  the  early  month.-?  of  1966.  At  Jraxt  trrrnty 
are  still  seriinr;  tlirir  !icntrTicc<i  in  hard  labor 
camps  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Their  ""crime" 
nmountod  to  vi'icing  demands  lor  equal 
rights  for  their  country  and  culture — rlRhts, 
that  are  formally  fuaranteed  by  the  Soviet 
Constitution.  They  were  Ukrainian  intellec- 
tuals who  strove  for  freedom  of  expression 
and  artistic  creativity.  They  were  not  mem- 
bers of  any  illegal  organization.  Kor  did  they 
threaten  armed  insurrection. 

This  year  Soviet  Union  celebrates  the  50th 
anniversary  since  tlie  fall  of  Imperial  Russia 
and  the  establishment  of  Soviet  rule  on  the 
latter's  territories.  Fifty  years  aRO  Ukraine 
and  other  Soviet  republics  proclaimed  their 
sovereignty.  Yet  some  twenty  Ukrainians  are 
"celebrating"  these  events  in  political  pris- 
ons, sent  there — like  the  two  Russian  writers 
Andrey  Slnyavsky  and  Yuli  Daniel — prac- 
tically on  the  eve  of  the  anniversary. 

(Prolog  Research  and  Publishing  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  has  published  several  releases  about 
the  arrests,  as  the  information  became  avail- 
able. This  report  summarized  all  the  avail- 
able Information  to  date.  I 

The  arrests  took  place  In  several  cities  of 
the  Ukrainian  SSR:  Kiev.  Lvlv,  Odessa.  Ivano- 
Frankivsk.  Lutsk,  Zhytomyr.  Ternopil  and 
In  some  villages. 

More  than  200  persons  were  involved.  Some 
wer"  Interrogated  and  released,  others  were 
helt*  for  trial.  The  trials  started  in  January 
1966  in  Lutsk.  Ivano-Fraiiklvsk.  Ternopil. 
and  towards  the  end  of  April — in  Lviv.  The 
Lvlv  trial  was  a  closed  one.  and  not  even  the 
immediate  families  of  the  defendants  were 
permitted  Into  the  courtroom.  Only  after  in- 
sistent demands  by  a  group  of  young  Ukrain- 
ian writers  from  Kiev,  three  of  the  writers 
were  admitted  to  the  cotirtroom  for  the  sen- 
tencing, April  28.  1966. 

REPORTS    OF    ARRESTS    CONFIRMED 

Soviet  authorities  made  an  effort  to  keep 
the  arrests  and  trials  secret,  and  for  this 
reason,  nothing  about  them  has  appeared  in 
the  Soviet  press  to  this  day.  But  the  arrests 
are  widely  known  In  the  Ukraine  and  on 
Nov.  11.  1966  they  were  confirmed  in  New 
York  by  two  members  of  the  Ukrainian  SSR 
Delegation  to  the  21st  Session  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly.  Speaking  at  a  meeting 
held  in  the  Overseas  Press  Club  the  two  dele- 
ration  members — Ivan  Drach  and  Dmytro 
Pavlychko — confirmed  that  the  persons 
named  below,  were  arrested,  tried  and  im- 
prisoned for  "anti-Soviet  Propaganda."  More- 
over, since  the  publication  of  the  news  of 
these  arrests  in  the  West  ( The  New  York 
Tiines,  Le   Monde.  New   States7nan,   Sunday 


Telegraph,  L'Osservatore  Romano,  and 
others)  the  Soviet  authorities  did  not  deny 
them. 

NAMES    AND    SENTENCES 

Following  Is  a  list  of  names  of  some  of 
those  arrested  and  their  t^^rms  of  Imprison- 
ment: 

Yaroslav  Bohdanovych  Hevrych — student 
from  Kiev — 5  years; 

Ivan  Andrlyovych  Hel' — laborer,  evening 
school  student  in  Lvlv — S'^  years; 

Bohdan  Mykolayevych  Horyn' — research 
associate  of  the  Lvlv  State  Museum  of 
Ukrainian  Art.  literary  critic,  art  critic,  au- 
thor of  a  .series  of  articles,  reviews  and  cri- 
tiques, published  between  1960-1965  in  the 
magazines,  Zliovtcn',  Prapor,  Zmina  and  in 
the  newspapers  Molod'  Vkrainy  and  Litcra- 
iurna  Ukraina—4  years; 

Mykhaylo  Mykolayevych  Horyn' — psychol- 
ogist, specialist  in  industrial  psychology, 
from  Lviv — 6  years; 

Opanas  Ivanovych  Zalyvakha — Journalist 
and  artist  from  Ivano-Pranklvsk,  illustrator 
of  books — a  years; 

Dmytro  PoUkarpovych  Ivashchenko — lec- 
turer of  Ukrainian  literature,  candidate  of 
philological  studies,  chairman  of  a  branch  of 
the  Union  of  Writers  of  Ukraiiie  in  Lutsk — • 
2  vears; 

Svyatoslav  Yosypovych  Kuravans'kyy — 
philologist,  i)Oct,  translator,  and  Journalist 
from  Odessa — convicted  in  1944  and  sen- 
tenced to  25  years  in  a  concentration  camp, 
freed  in  1957  after  serving  half  of  his  term, 
;;rrested  in  1965  and  sent  without  trial  to 
Mordovskaya  A.S.S.R  to  serve  the  second  half 
of  his  sentence  despite  the  fact  that  accord- 
ing the  new  law  the  highest  term  does  not 
exceed  15  years.  In  1965  Ms  articles  appeared 
in  the  magazines  Zhovtcn',  Fizkultura  i 
Sport,  Znannya  ta  Pratsya.  (His  article  in  the 
magazine  Znannya  ta  Pratsya,  No.  10,  dated 
Oct.  29,  1966 — entitled  "Excursion  to  the  Lab- 
oratory," ends  with  the  note  "To  be  con- 
tinued"' but  so  far  it  has  not) ; 

Ylvha  Fedorivna  Kuznyetsova — research 
asiisUint  In  u  laboratory,  Irom  Kiev — 3  years; 

01cks;\.nder  Martynenko — engineer  from 
Kiev — 3  years: 

Mykhaylo  Savych  Masj-utko — pensioner 
from  Lviv.  specialiEt  in  literature,  author  of 
the  ;.rticle  "Ivan  Franko  Fighter  for  the 
Freedom  and  Unity  of  the  Ukrainian  Nation,'" 
which  appeared  in  the  Oct.  1964  issue  of 
Dnipro  magazine — 6  years; 

Valentyna  Moroz — historian  from  Lutsk— 
4  years; 

Mykhaylo  Ozernyy — research  worker.  trans- 
Li  tor.  from  Ivano-Franklvsk — 3  years; 

Mykhaylo  H.  Osadchyy — literary  scholar 
and  critic,  author  of  articles  about  Ostap 
Vyshnya  in  the  magazine  Zhovtcn'  during 
1962-64  and  of  a  dissertation  about  Ostap 
Vyshnya  which  he  presented  for  his  candi- 
date's degree  in  philological  studies,  lecturer 
at  the  Lviv  State  University — 4  years; 

Anatoliy  Shevchuk — a  young  novelist  from 
Zhytomyr;  his  works  appeared  in  Litcratuma 
Vkraina  in  19G2,  in  the  magazine  Zhovtcn', 
No.  9,  1965  and  others — 4  years; 

Maria  Zvarychevska— archivist  at  the  Lviv 
Obliist  Archive — 8  months  imprisonment, 
freed  after  serving  the  term; 

Mykhaylo  Vasylovych  Kosiv — lecturer  of 
Ukrainian  Literature  at  the  Lviv  State  Uni- 
versity, literary  critic,  freed  from  imprison- 
ment because  of  a  heart  condition,  currently 
unemployed; 

Ivan  Rusyn — worker  at  the  Kiev  Research 
Institute  of  Oeophystcs — 3  years  imprison- 
ment, freed  in  the  summer  of  1966; 

MykJla  Hryn' — research  worker  at  the  In- 
stitute of  Geophysics  of  the  UkSSR  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  Kiev — 3  years; 

Ihor  Oleksandrovych  Gereta — a  scholar  at 
the  Institute  of  Geophysics  of  the  UkSSR 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Kiev — 3  years: 

Teodosiy  Yaroslavovych  Chubatyy — teacher 
at  the  Ternopil  Music  .S-houl — 4  years. 


REASONS   FOR   THE    ARRESTS 

The  accused  were  charged  with  writing, 
copying  and  spreading  of  articles  dealing  with 
the  present  state  of  Ukrainian  literature,  lan- 
guage and  culture  under  the  Soviet  system. 
They  were  also  charged  with  spreading  pre- 
1917  works  in  Ukrainian  by  ;iUtho^s*^•ho  are 
currently  proscribed  in  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
well  as  other  books,  published  abroad,  deal- 
ing with  the  colonial  status  of  lormally  fov- 
ereign  Soviet  Ukraine,  the  text  ol  l!ic  addre-^s 
delivered  by  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  at 
the  unveiling  of  the  Taras  Shevchcnko  .<-:t.Uue 
In  Wasliinqt.m.  and  an  addrcs  by  Pope 
John  XXIII. 

"In  this  the  authorities  applied  Article  f.2 
of  the  UkSSR  Criminal  Code,  which  .st.itcs: 

"Any  agitation  or  propaijanda  v  ith  the  in- 
tent to  undermine  or  :  ubvert  the  tjo^ict 
regime,  participation  in  certain  FpeciSc  and 
particularly  dangerous  crimes  against  tlie 
state,  dissemination  with  the  same  intent 
of  slanderous  inventions  xigainst  the 
So\iet  state  and  its  social  Ev.stem,  as  well  :.s 
distribution,  preparation  or  poEse.ssion  to  liie 
above  end  of  literature  with  such  c-ontent  are 
punithable  by  the  loss  of  freedom  for  terms 
from  SIX  months  to  seven  years  or  banish- 
ment lor  terms  from  two  to  five  years.  The 
above  actions,  if  committed  liy  persons  pre- 
vlouily  convicted  for  serious  crimes  against 
the  slate  or  ol  crime.s  committed  in  time  ot 
v.-ar,  arc  punishable  by  imprisonment  ior 
terms  from  three  to  ten  years." 

In  fact  the  defendants — virtually  all  of 
them  intellectuals  of  the  young  generation — 
were  protesting  the  total  disdain  to  things 
Ukrainian  prevalent  under  the  present  sys- 
tem in  the  Ukrainian  SSR.  Tliey  demanded 
actual  recognition  ol  the  Ukrainian  language 
and  culture  in  Ukraine  and  implementation 
of  rlglits  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

Their  efforts  led  to  frequent  interrogations, 
loss  of  Jobs.  and.  as  In  the  case  of  at  least  20 
persons — imprisonment  in  concentration 
camps  for  political  priconers,  outside  the 
borders  of  the  "sovereign"  Ukrainian  SSR. 
Like  Slnyavsky  and  Daniel  they  were  sent  to 
the  Potma  area  camps  in  Mordovskaya 
A.S.S.R. 

All  this  has  happened  fifty  years  after  the 
fall  of  the  Czarist  tyranny,  proving  once 
again,  the  Ukrainian  intellectuals  still  can- 
not live  and  work  freely  In  their  native  land. 

[From   the   Christian   Science  Monitor,  Apr. 

13,  19681 
Ukraine   Dissent:    Nationalist    and   Intel- 
lectual   Ferment    Confront    Facade    of 
Soviet  Unity 

(By  Paul  Wohl) 
A  new  wind  is  blowing  in  the  Ukraine  and 
battering  the  facade  of  Moscow  s  Russian- 
led  multinational  state.  A  new  Ukrainian 
nationalism  has  combined  with  the  insur- 
gency of  young  intellectuals  against  Com- 
munist cliches  and  bureaucratic  oppression. 
The  challenge  of  the  young  Ukrainian  in- 
tellectuals hits  at  the  very  foundations  of 
present-day  Communist  philosophy.  "Let  vis 
imagine  for  a  moment  that  German  fascism 
had  won."  suggested  Ivan  Dziuba,  a  writer 
(unpublished  since  1965)  whose  works  cir- 
culate secretly  in  the  Ukraine,  in  a  speech 
delivered  at  an  illegal  private  meeting.  The 
meeting  was  held  on  the  occasion  of  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  Nazi  massacre  of  50.000 
Jews  and  several  thousand  Russians  and 
Ukrainians  at  Babi  Yar. 

The  Germans  would  "have  created  a  .  .  . 
nourishing  society  |  with  |  a  hii!h  level  of 
economic  ;:nd  technical  development,  which 
v.ould  have  discovered  the  same  scientiflc 
and  other  achievements  as  we  have."  he 
.said.  But  "such  a  regime,  under  which 
Ukrainians  would  have  been  "mute  slaves" 
would  have  done  everything  ...  to  make 
their  inhuman  SL-ciety  appear  normal. 

"We  should  judge  each  society  not  by  its 
e:. L^rnal  achievements,  but  *    •   "   by  how  it 
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values    human    dignity 
science." 
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ferred  to  "Lenin's  Instru  tlons  concerning 
the  struggle  against  antl-  iemltlsm  and  the 
national  development  of  t  e  Ukraine. 

The  nationality  problem  said  Mr.  Dzluba. 
has  become  the  victim  of  a  plot  of  silence. 
"The  road  to  true  and  h-  nest  brotherhood 
lies  ...  In  I  national  1  sei  T-awareness,  (not 
In  I  assimilation  and  adap  tatlon  which  will 
bring  nothing  but  boorls  iness.  blasphemy 
and  hidden  hatred  of  mar|  for  man." 

As  Dr.  Dzluba  spoke, 
Ian  nationalists  were  In 
concentration  camps,  mistly  outside  the 
XJkralne.  At  least  two  doci  ments  by  Imprls 
oned  Ukranlans  have  rea  hed  the  West  in 
recent  months:  an  SO-pa  je  report  by  the 
Journalist  Vyacheslav  Che  -novU  and  a  long 
letter  by  the  writer  Ivan  I  andyba  addressed 
to  the  Bi6%  secretary  of  th^  Ukrainian  party 
Pyotr  Y.  Shelest. 

Both   documents   speak 
and  hardship  In  prisons 
camps. 

EVIDENCE    OF 

What  Is  new  In  these  doJuments  is  not  the 
brutality  of  the  police  oi  the  disregard  of 
law.  but  the  evidence  of  tl  e  fury  with  which 
the  Soviets  strike  back  at|ukranlan  nation 
allsm.  The  Soviets  In  the 
Great  Russians,  of  whom 
many  In  the  Ukraine,  bui 
Ukrainians. 

The  Insurgents  are  mos 
em  Ukraine,  which  until 
War  I  was  under  the  m*e  benign  rule  of 
Austria-Hungary  and  lat  r  under  the  less 
benign  rule  of  Poland.  Ue  ler  both  the  Aus- 
trlans  and  the  Poles,  thea  i  West  Ukrainians 
enjoyed  rights  and  facll  ties  denied  them 
under  Stalin. 

Most  of  them  were  religious, 
to  the  Unlate  Church 
Eastern  rite  but  owes  aleglance  to  Rome, 
and  to  the  Independent  O  -thodox  Church  of 
the  Ukraine.  Both  churc  les  were  deprived 
of  their  Independence  un(  er  Soviet  rule 

The  restrictions  Imp  ised 
churches  do  not  fully  expl  iln  the  resentment 
of  the  young  Ukrainian  In  .ellectuals.  Most  of 
them  were  educated  undi  r  the  Soviets  and 
Imbued  with  Communist 
made  themselves  a  repu 
nlst  theoreticians. 
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CLOSX   TtBS    DEMANDKO 

It  is  significant  in  this  connection  that  al- 
most every  one  of  the  programs  set  up  by  the 
incarcerated  Ukrainian  nationalists  de- 
manded close  association  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

But  words  are  one  thing  and  emotions  are 
another.  The  violence  and  bitterness  with 
which  the  ruling  Communist  bureaucracy 
reacted  to  the  proposals  of  the  nationalists, 
together  with  the  rancor  of  West  Ukrainians 
toward  the  Russians,  have  Introduced  an 
element  of  ambiguity  Into  the  discussion, 
which  makes  It  Impossible  to  take  the  In- 
."il.stence   on   legal   procedures   seriously. 

Tlie  Ukrainian  nationalists  do  not  believe 
that  Moscow  would  ever  allow  the  peace- 
ful referendum,  which  they  demand,  and  the 
Kremlin  does  not  believe  the  nationalists 
when  they  say  they  want  to  remain  asso- 
ciated wJth  the  Soviet  Union. 

To  make  things  worse  for  Moscow,  the 
Ukrainians  have  spokesmen  In  Influential 
and  well-endowed  antl-Sovlet  emigre  organi- 
zations abroad. 

Since  Ukrainian  nationalists  in  the  past 
repeatedly  have  turned  for  help  to  the  ene- 
mies of  Russia,  the  new  Ukrainian  nation- 
alism poses  a  serious  problem  for  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Yugoslavia 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  20.   19671 
Yugoslav   Assails  Reds  in   Belgrade— Poet, 
Barred  Prom   the  Air.   Berates  NrrwoRK 
Heads 

(By.  M.  S.  Handler) 

Three  Yugoslav  writers,  including  Matlja 
Beckovlc.  a  prominent  poet,  have  been  barred 
from  television  and  radio  in  Belgrade  because 
of  charges  that  they  formed  a  group  through 
which  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  in- 
fluenced television  and  radio  programming. 

In  an  interview  published  in  Knlzevne  No- 
vlne.  a  Belgrade  literary  fortnightly.  Mr. 
Beckovlc.  a  non-Communist,  denounced  the 
Commlnlst  heads  of  the  television  and  radio 
networks  as  "Imposters,  poltroons.  Idiots  and 
cowards." 

Mr.  Beckovlc.  who  is  regarded  as  an  "enfant 
terrible"  of  Serbian  literature,  said  he  owed 
nothing  to  the  state  but  that  he  owed  every- 
thing to  his  mother  and  father.  The  latter 
was  a  member  of  the  antl-Communlst  forces 
of  Oen.  Draja  Mihallovlc,  who  was  tried  and 
executed  In  1946  on  charges  of  treason. 

"If  what  Is  being  said  about  the  C.I.A.  is 
really  true."  Mr.  Beckovlc  said  In  the  Inter- 
view, "then  I  propose  that  this  efficient  serv- 
ice be  engaged  again  for  our  TV  programs 
so  that  we  can  see  something  good.  For.  as  a 
layman.  I  consider  the  CIA.  to  be  an  enemy 
of  this  country  and  of  Its  TV  programs.  I 
think  that  only  the  nonsense  and  stupidity 
presented  on  our  TV  and  radio  could  be  ex- 
cused as  activities  of  the  C.I.A." 

WROTE  FOR  broadcasts 

Mr  Beckovlc  and  his  two  colleagues.  Brana 
Crncevlc  and  Dusan  Radovlc.  have  written 
many  successful  television  and  radio  pro- 
grams for  children. 

The  conflict  between  the  three  writers  and 
the  Communist  chiefs  of  the  television  and 
radio  networks  was  traced  to  the  linguistic 
controversy  between  Croats  and  Serbs,  which 
threatened  to  become  a  major  political  prob- 
lem last  March. 

Mr.  Beckovlc  and  his  colleagues  agreed 
with  a  group  of  Croatian  Intellectuals  who 
were  demanding  equality  for  the  Croatian 
language  with  the  Serbian  language.  The 
poet  also  signed  a  Serbian  declaration  stat- 
ing that  If  Croatian  were  granted  equality, 
the  Serbs,  who  live  In  many  parts  of  Yugo- 
slavia outside  of  Serbia  proper,  should  re- 
ceive instruction  solely  in  the  Serbian  lan- 
guage. 

Serbs  and  Croats  share  the  same  spoken 
language,   but  their  different  hlBtorlc  devel- 


opments resulted  In  the  Infiltration  of  Latin, 
Italian.  German  and  Hungarian  words  Into 
the  Croatian  tongue,  while  the  Serbs  em- 
ployed some  Turkish  words. 

The  differences  were  due  to  the  fact  that 
for  many  centuries  Roman  Catholic  Cro- 
atia was  under  Austrian  control  and  under 
Italian  cultural  Influence,  while  Serbia  wa.s 
under  Tiu-klsh  domination  for  five  centuries. 

Under  the  Catholic  Influence.  Croatia 
adopted  the  Latin  alphabet,  and  Serbia,  un- 
der Greek  Orthodox  Influence,  adopted  the 
Cyrillic  alphabet. 

MANAGERS  denounced 

In  his  denunciation  of  the  Conrniunlst 
managers  of  the  networks.  Mr.  Beckovlc  said : 

"These  party  people  love  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  but  hate  man  individually.  Every  day 
I  have  to  prove  my  wits  and  talent,  while 
they  are  free  of  any  requirement  for  produc- 
ing such  evidence." 

Mr.  Beckovlc  said  one  of  the  things  he 
could  not  tolerate  in  Yugoslavia  were  secret 
trials. 

"I  cannot  tolerate  any  secret  trials  behind 
closed  and  padded  doors."  he  said.  "I  do  not 
admit  that  such  a  policy  Is  legal.  I  do  not 
recognize  my  biography,  which  they  dreamed 
up  while  gazing  Into  the  fireplace.  I  do  not 
recognize  blind  people  as  art  critics.  When 
surrounded  by  Impostors,  poltroons.  Idiots 
and  cowards,  a  normal  person  has  the  more 
to  admire  himself." 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  18,  1967) 
Czechoslovakia 
Czech  Pressure  on  Chtjrch  Grows — Czech 
Secret  Docdment  Discloses  Party  Direc- 
tives Barring  Support  for  Religion 
A    secret    document    of    the    Czechoslovak 
Communist  party  ordering  a  step-up  of  antl- 
religlous  pressures  has  come  to  light  through 
Informed  sources. 

The  document  of  the  party's  Central  Com- 
mittee, dated  Aug.  7.  reviews  recent  unsuc- 
cessful negotiations  between  the  Czechoslo- 
vak Government  and  the  Vatican.  It  notes  In- 
creased and  partly  successful  efforts  by  the 
church  to  enlist  the  support  of  Intellectuals, 
professional  men  and  even  Communist  party 
functionaries. 

Finally.  It  Invites  local  party  leaders  to  pass 
orders  on  to  all  levels  of  the  party  "to  take 
appropriate  pedagogical  and  poUtlco-reUglous 
measures  to  Increase  the  Instructional  effi- 
cacy in  the  fight  against  the  Influence  of 
religious  Ideology." 

wrtters  are  expelled 
The  source  supplying  the  document — a 
member  of  a  highly  respected  and  powerful 
organization — vouched  for  Its  authenticity. 
The  antlrellglon  directive  is  the  second  re- 
cent indication  of  a  hardening  line  by  the 
Czechoslovak  party,  according  to  Informed 
sources. 

La«t  month  the  Central  Committee  ousted 
Jan  Prochazka,  one  of  the  country's  best- 
known  writers,  as  a  candidate  member  of  the 
committee,  expelled  three  other  writers  from 
the  party  and  put  restrictions  on  a  leading 
literary    magazine.   Llterarnl   Noviny. 

The  actions  have  been  regarded  as  a  move 
by  the  F>arty  to  curb  a  mounting  wave  of  in- 
dependence and  criticism  among  Czechoslo- 
vak Intellectuals.  At  a  writers'  congress  In 
June  party  restrictions  on  freedom  of  ex- 
pression and  other  aspects  of  Communist 
life  were  attacked. 

The  church-state  confrontation  has  par- 
allels in  Eastern  Europe.  In  Poland,  and.  to 
a  lessor  extent.  In  Hungary,  relations  between 
the  Communist  regimes  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  have  become  more  tense. 
The  Warsaw  Government  has  refused  to  give 
a  passport  to  Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynskl. 
Archbishop  of  Warsaw  and  Gnlezno.  to  per- 
mit him  to  attend  the  Synod  of  BUhops  in 
Rome. 

The  secret  Czechoslovak  document  on  re- 
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llglon  begins  with  a  review  ot  the  negotia- 
tions In  June  between  Vatican  representa- 
tives and  the  Czech  Government.  It  asserts 
that  the  Vatican  sought  "unilateral"  advan- 
t.iges. 

RIGHT    TO     NAME    BISHOPS    SOUGHT 

It  is  kn'  -n  that  the  church  negotiators 
tried  particularly  to  obtain  the  right  for 
Rome  to  name  bishops  to  8  of  the  12  Czech- 
oslovak dioceses  directed  by  Government- 
appointed  "capitulary  vicars." 

The  term  normally  is  applied  to  the 
churchman,  often  not  of  episcopal  rank,  who 
directs  a  diocese  in  the  usually  short  Inter- 
val between  the  death  or  transfer  of  one 
bishop  and  the  appointment  of  a  successor. 

"On  our  part,  we  have  no  haste  to  nego- 
tiate and  will  not  yield  to  the  Vatican,"  the 
document  says. 

It  goes  on  to  note  the  church  efforts,  par- 
ticularly since  Ecumenical  Council  Vatican 
II.  held  from  19S2  to  1965.  to  re-establish  the 
Czechoslovak  hierarchy,  much  dispersed 
since  the  Communists  gained  power  In  1948. 

Some  priests  and  laymen.  It  Is  asserted  at- 
ten.pt  to  recruit  officials  of  local  commit- 
tees, cultural  leaders,  and  others  and  'by 
means  of  them"  try  "to  influence  other 
groups  of  citizens." 

The  document  notes,  during  the  last  year. 
an  Increase  In  the  number  of  church  bap- 
tisms, naarrlages.  funerals  and  children  tak- 
ing religious  Instruction. 

"Thus  it  Is  necessary  to  Intensify  the  ideo- 
logical and  pedagogical  work  to  overcome 
this  negative  tendency."  the  report  goes  on.  It 
calls  on  all  party  cadres  to  work  at  this  task, 
particularly  with  the  young. 

They  must  be  vigilant,  the  Central  Com- 
mittee declares,  to  Insure  absolute  observance 
of  the  law  regulating  church-state  relations. 
Citizens  are  warned  to  "refuse  to  admit  any 
new  forms  of  religious  life  " 

Similar  provisions  are  to  l)e  taken,  it  is 
stated,  against  non-Catholic  churches  "where 
also  one  observes  negative  movements." 

[From  the  Washington  Star.  Oct.  8.  19671 

Cultural   Battle   Stirs   Czechs 

(By  Bernard  Gwertzman) 

Prague. — The  entire  staff  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia's most  respected  Journal  has  either 
resigned  in  protest  or  has  been  fired  in  the 
latest  round  of  the  cultural  battle  that  is 
stirring  this  city's  political  and  intellectual 
leadership. 

The  dispute  centers  around  the  weekly  cul- 
tural Journal.  "Llterarnl  Noviny. "Vv.hose  so- 
phisticated Western-oriented  articles  have 
rankled  Communist  party  leaders  for  years 
but  gained  it  a  150,000  circulation. 

Several  of  Its  editors,  all  party  men  them- 
selves, have  openly  attacked  the  current  party 
leaders  and  the  restrictions  put  on  life  here. 

THREE    ARE    EXPELLED 

At  a  special  Communist  party  central  com- 
mittee plenum  Sept.  '26-27.  three  writers 
were  expelled  from  the  party  and  a  fourth 
dropped  as  an  alternate  member  of  the  cen- 
tral committee. 

More  serious  to  the  writers,  the  Journal 
was  taken  away  from  the  liberal-dominated 
Czech  Writers  Union  and  given  to  the  party- 
controlled  Ministry  of  Culture  imd  laforma- 
tion. 

Within  days  the  ministry  fired  nil  but  five 
of  the  16-man  staff.  The  remaining  five  then 
resigned  In  protest, 

A  new  chief  editor  was  finally  found — Jan 
Zelenka.  who  also  edits  a  glossy  pictorial 
magazine.  He  was  able  to  throw  together  an 
issue  In  time  for  Friday's  normal  publication 
date. 

The  problem  of  the  writers  and  the  party 
leaders  is  a  complex  but  important  one  in- 
volving more  than  simply  artistic  freedom. 
In  fact  artistic  freedom  is  the  least  affected. 

SOPHISTICATED    CULTURE 

Prague's  cultural  life  is  wide  open  and  its 
theater,  films  and  fiction  are  more  adven- 


turous and  sophisticated  than  In  most  West- 
ern countries. 

The  crucial  Issue  concerns  the  Communist 
party's  determination  to  maintain  its  role 
as  the  main  Ideological  force  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia, with  the  equally  strong  view  of  many 
writers  and  Intellectuals  that  the  party  lead- 
ership is  behind  the  times,  undemocratic  and 
unwilling  to  face  honest  criticism. 

At  the  same  time  the  party  leaders  need 
and  openly  seek  the  support  of  the  Intellec- 
tuals for  the  far-reaching  economic  reforms 
now  taking  place  throughout  Czechoslovakia. 

These  liberal  reforms,  which  are  causing 
and  will  cause  radical  changes  In  many  in- 
dustries, have  been  attacked  by  party  con- 
servatives, particularly  in  provinces  where 
vestiges  of  Stalinism  still  exist  and  where 
leaders  fear  the  reforms  will  abolish  long- 
time sinecures. 

MODERATE  PATH  SOUGHT 

The  nation's  leadership,  under  First  Secre- 
tary Antonln  Novotny  and  Ideologist  Jlrl 
Hendrych,  wants  to  follow  a  moderate  path 
that  would  keep  a  party  primacy  and  win 
support  from  liberals  in  the  cultural  and 
economic  fields  as  well  as  conservatives. 

Thus  even  though  Llterarnl  No\iny  had 
been  attacked  strongly  by  Hendrych  at  the 
party  plenum,  most  WTlters  on  that  Journal's 
staff  believe  he  did  it  somewhat  reluctantly 
and  only  because  of  the  publicity  e^ven  the 
views  of  the  Journal's  writers  in  the  'Vest. 

This  theory  was  reinforced  on  Friday  in 
the  lead  editorial  wTltten  by  Zelenka.  the  new 
editor. 

He  said  that  despite  fears  freedom  would 
be  ended,  the  pages  of  the  Journal  will  be 
oi>en  to  creative  thinking  in  all  spheres. 

Zelenka's  editorial  seemed  somewhat  de- 
fensive in  tone,  possibly  as  a  result  of  wide- 
spread resentment  here  against  the  shifts 
at  the  Journal. 

He  pledged  that  the  Journal  would  be 
open-minded  and  would  provide  sufficient 
leeway  for  polemics. 

Jan  FoJtik.  editor  of  the  party  newspaper 
"Rude  Pravo"  and  a  man  not  known  for  his 
liberal  views,  has  warned  publicly  against 
letting  the  criticism  against  the  Llterarnl 
Noviny  staff  turn  into  a  nationwide  crack- 
down on  liberals. 

He  said  that  several  local  party  organiza- 
tions had  called  for  a  tough  hand  against 
WTlters.  but  he  said  this  jwllcy  would  only 
make  martyrs  of  the  intellectuals  and  lead 
to  a  new  wave  of  liberalism. 

FLAPS  IN  PAST 

There  have  been  other  flaps  in  the  past 
involving  cultural  Journals.  In  1963-64  the 
Slovak  Journal.  Kulturny  Zivot,  was  attacked 
and  In  1966  the  Journal  Tvar  was  closed. 

But  the  current  dispute  has  gotten  more 
attention  because  of  the  people  involved,  and 
because  of  the  ferocity  ot  the  attacks. 

The  three  editors  expelled  from  the  party 
were  A.  J.  Liehm,  a  prominent  critic  and  the 
Czeck  translator  of  several  French  authors, 
including  Jean  Paul  Sartre,  Ivan  Klima. 
another  critic  of  some  prominence,  and 
Ladislav  Vacullk.  a  novelist. 

In  addition  a  ranking  literary  figure,  Jan 
Prochazka,  was  dropped  from  the  Central 
Committee. 

They  were  singled  out  for  attack  because 
of  their  speeches  at  the  Czech  Writers  Con- 
gress or  June  27-29.  Among  other  things, 
they  called  for  an  end  to  the  censorship  law 
that  is  more  annoying  than  restrictive,  and 
they  attacked  the  party  leaders  while  prais- 
ing the  democratic  traditions  of  the  prewar 
non-Communist  government. 

Their  attack  was  prompted,  in  part  at 
least,  by  the  hard  line  the  regime  was  tiiking 
in   connection   with   the  Arab-Israeli   war. 

Here  as  elsewhere  in  East  Europe.  Israel 
was  the  more  popular  country  among  intel- 
lectuals. 

TRANSCRIPT    OF  DISCUSSION 

The  editors  of  Literanj  Noviny  had  set  up 
a  roundtable  group  to  discuss  the  war  and 


planned  to  run  a  transcript  of  the  discus- 
sion. But  because  the  proposed  article  con- 
tained pro-Israeli  sentiments.  It  was  blocked 
by  the  censor. 

This  happened  only  a  few  days  before  the 
WTlters  congress  and  led  Klima  to  call  at  the 
congress  for  an  end  to  the  censorship  law. 

Despite  the  attacks  against  them,  the 
former  staff  members  of  Llterarnl  Noviny 
are  circulating  freely  and  are  willing  to 
talk  to  Westerners.  They  do  not  fear  arrest 
and  will  continue  to  write  for  other  pub- 
lications. 

They  say  the  role  of  Novotny  in  the  dis- 
pute is  unclear.  He  was  reported  as  having 
spoken  at  the  plenum,"  which  was  also  de- 
voted to  economic  and  other  matters.  His 
speech,  however,  has  not  been  published. 

There  are  the  usual  number  of  rumors 
here  that  Novotny.  who  Is  also  president  of 
the  government,  might  give  up  his  party 
position,  but  this  seems  Improbable  to  party 
people  here. 

The  No.  2  man  in  the  government  is  Pre- 
mier Josef  Lenart  and  he  has  deliberately 
stayed  out  of  the  intellectual  fight,  giving 
rise  to  hopes  among  some  intelligentsia  that 
he  would  be  a  more  liberal  leader. 

(From  the  New  York  "Hmes.  Oct.   14.   19671 
Czechs  Pressing  Curb  on  WRrrERS — Groups 

REPORTED  DLSSOLVED  To  CoMBAT  DISSIDENTS 

Vienna.  October  14  —The  leadership  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Communist  party  is  warring 
with  most  of  the  nation's  best  writers  as  a 
result  of  a  series  of  ideological  disputes  dat- 
ing back  more  than  four  months. 

According  to  Eastern  European  inform- 
ants, the  regime  of  President  Antonln  No- 
votny has  felt  compelled  to  go  beyond  the 
expulsion  of  leading  Intellectual  rebels  from 
the  party  and,  in  recent  weeks,  has  begun  to 
abolish  official  institutions  of  the  writers. 

Among  those  who  have  been  expelled  from 
the  party  are  the  following: 

Ludvik  Vacullk.  a  41-year-old  novelist- 
Journalist  who  denounced  the  Communist 
power  structure  at  the  stormy  congress  in 
Prague  of  the  Czechoslovak  Writers  Associa- 
tion last  June.  Czech  publications  have  been 
barred  from  printing  his  words,  but  his 
friends  have  rallied  behind  him  by  nominat- 
ing him  for  the  annual  Julius  Fugik  Prize 
as  the  best  Journalist  of  the  year.  This  has 
greatly  embarrassed  the  party  leadership. 

Antonln  J.  Liehm.  also  41,  a  film  critic  who 
upset  the  party  by  constantly  emphasizing 
the  political  Implications  of  the  new  Czecho- 
slovak films.  He  is  now  forced  to  publish 
under  pseudonyms. 

Ivan  Klima,  a  writer  who  made  invidious 
comparisons  between  the  degree  of  freedom 
of  citizens  under  the  old  Austro-Huneanan 
monarchy  and  the  Communist  regime  In  his 
address  to  the  June  congress. 

PENAL    MEASURES    BEGUN 

In  addition,  it  is  reported  that  the  party 
leadership  has  undert.iken  penal  measures 
against  Milan  Kundera.  a  writer,  and  Jan 
Prochazka.  a  film-script  writer  and  publicist. 

Mr.  Kundera  remarked  at  the  writers'  con- 
gress that  the  intelligentsia  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia had  always  played  a  major  politltal 
role  in  the  life  of  the  nation,  citing  exam- 
ples of  dating  back  to  the  great  15th-century 
reformer.  Jan  Hus.  the  rector  of  Prague  Uni- 
versity who  was  burned  to  death  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  lor  preaching 
equality. 

Mr.  Kundera's  speech  was  viewed  by  the 
partv  as  an  attack  against  the  traditional 
Leninist  concept  of  the  leading  role  of  the 
working  class.  Mr.  Kundera.  in  statements 
previously  unpublished,  also  spoke  of  the 
prewar  Czechoslovak  republic  as  a  democ- 
racy, contrasting  It  with  the  present  regime. 

Mr.  Prochazka,  a  former  favorite  of  Presi- 
dent Novotny.  nas  been  dropped  from  his 
candidate  membership  in  the  party's  Central 
Committee  because  in  September,  on  the 
30th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Thom.-.s  G 
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Repression  of  writers  In  Czechoelovakla 
was  a  major  factor  In  the  political  contro- 
versies In  Prague  late  last  year  that  preceded 
the  ouster  of  President  Antonln  Novotny  from 
the  post  of  party  secretary  and  his  replace- 
ment by  Alexander  Dubcek. 

Svobodne  Slovo  reported  that  2,000  stu- 
dents In  Cracow  had  demanded  freetlom  of 
the  press  and  of  speech  and  the  reinstate- 
ment of  students  expelled  from  Warraw  Uni- 
versity. It  also  said  the  Cracow  students 
had  complained  about  false  information  In 
the  Warsaw  press  regarding  the  demonstra- 
tions Friday  and  Saturday. 

Previously  Prague  newspapers  sought  to 
portray  the  riots  in  Warsaw  as  the  work  of 
"hooligans"  who  had  no  connection  with 
Warraw  students. 

JEWS  PROMINENT  CRITICS 

Czechoslovak  liberals  fear  the  conservatives 
may  use  anti-Semitism  ;is  a  weapon  because 
such  Jews  as  Edward  Ooldstuecker.  president 
of  the  writers'  union,  and  Milan  Welner,  a 
radio  commentator,  have  been  prominent  In 
the  current  outspoken  criticism  of  past  con- 
senatlve  practices. 

The  Minister  of  Defense,  Gen.  Bohumlr 
Lomsky,  w.is  accxised  by  two  uewsp.ipers  to- 
day of  having  made  an  Inadequate  defense 
of  the  army  against  recent  criticism.  The 
newspapers  said  the  minister  had  failed  to 
explain  why  MaJ.  Gen.  Jan  Sejna,  who  de- 
fected to  the  United  States  last  month,  was 
.able  to  occupy  a  high  and  sensitive  post  even 
thoxigh  there  was  evidence  of  his  deficiencies. 

The  newsp.iper  Prnge  said  General  Sejna's 
moral  deficiencies  were  so  well  known  that 
they  were  the  cause  of  his  being  rejected 
for  the  poet  of  a  candidate  member  of  the 
Central  Committee  at  its  12th  congress  in 
1962.  The  newspaper  said  many  people  knew 
that  he  gave  huge  drinking  parties. 

The  evening  newspaper,  Vecernl  Praha, 
said  the  general  had  been  dismissed  from  a 
position  in  1956  because  of  a  love  affair  that 
was  hushed  up  with  the  connivance  of  his 
superiors. 

The  newspaper  also  said  General  Sejna 
had  helped  to  cover  up  the  publication  of 
Information  about  embezzlements  by  a  sub- 
ordinate. Col.  Jaroslav  Moraveg,  who  Is  In 
Jail,  charged  with  ha\1ng  participated  In  some 
of  the  fraudulent  activities  on  the  basis  of 
which  General  SeJna's  extradition  from  the 
United  States  is  now  being  requested  by  the 
Czechoslovak  Government. 

(Prom      the      Christian      Science      Monitor, 

M.-ir.  14,  1968) 

NovoTNT    ON    Skids? — Czechs    Bon.    With 

Outrage 

(By  Eric  Bourne) 

Vienna. — It  seems  certain  that  President 
Novotny  of  Czechoslovakia  must  go. 

The  public  campaign  against  Prague's 
hard-line  chief  escalated  with  such  bitter 
force  over  the  weekend  that  his  resignation 
is  expected  to  be  only  a  question  of  time. 

And  it  appears  that  unless  Mr.  Novotny  is 
dejxjsed.  the  new,  more  liberal  leadership  win 
come  under  fire  from  the  restless  public. 

The  mood  and  events  now  stirring  Czecho- 
slovakia—the force  of  the  open  attacks  on 
an  unpopular  regime — have  their  only  prece- 
dent in  Hungary  in  the  middle  '50'8.  when 
public  unrest  forced  the  withdrawal  of  an- 
other Stalinist  leader,  Matyas  Rakosl. 

All  last  week  the  Czech  movement  gained 
momentum. 

DEMANDS  ISSUED 

Over  the  weekend  extraordinary  emer- 
gency sessions  of  local  Communist  Party 
branches  were  held  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  make  demands  for  removal  of  all 
officials  "unfit  for  olBce"  and  a  speed-up  of 
democratization. 

On  Sunday  President  Novotny — party 
leader  also  until  two  months  ago-^was  at- 
tacked as  the  man  moot  responsible  for  the 
oppression  and  failures  of  the  past  15  years. 


One  attack  was  by  a  Prague  radio  com- 
mentator, who  accused  the  Novotny  leader- 
ship of  misusing  and  abusing  "power  and 
socialist  Ideas."  The  other  was  a  stern  In- 
dictment by  Oldrich  Stary.  rector  of  Prague's 
Charles  University  and  a  member  of  the 
party  Central  Committee. 

The  same  day  hundreds  of  students 
visited  the  shrine  of  Jan  Masaryk.  Czecho- 
slovakia's Foreign  Minister  at  the  time  of 
the  Communist  seizure  of  power  In  1948.  The 
students  placed  flowers  on  the  grave  to  mark 
the  20th  anniversary  of  his  tragic  and  mys- 
terious passing. 

MA.SAKYKS  HONORED 

It  was  the  first  such  observance  In  20 
years.  And  only  in  the  last  few  years  ha\e 
the  barest  references  to  Jan  Masaryk  and  his 
father.  Tomas.  first  president  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, been  permitted. 

Siinday's  newspaper  cnrrled  tributes  to 
both  Masaryks  and  their  work  for  the  Czech- 
(«lovak  republic  founded  after  World  War  I. 
One  paper  even  recalled  the  elder  Masaryk's 
remarks  about  finding  "decent  leaders"  for 
"posts  of  decision"  as  a  heritage  of  today's 
struggle  for  liberalization. 

Jan  Masaryk  was  the  only  non-Communist 
politician  of  note  to  agree  to  carry  on  in  the 
new  Communist  government.  He  did  so,  he 
said,  to  avert  the  tragedy  of  civil  war. 

There  was  considerable  mystery  about  his 
end  which  came  In  a  fall  from  this  third- 
floor  flat  in  the  Foreign  Ministry  a  few  days 
before  the  government  presented  itself  to  .i 
heavily  purged  Parliament. 

LIBERTY   CRUSHED 

But  his  closest  friends  said  afterward  thcv 
believed  he  had  chosen  suicide  because  he 
found  he  could  not.  after  all.  serve  with  the 
party  which  had  crushed  Czechoslovak  de- 
mocracy and  liberty. 

Pledges  that  much  of  that  pre-war  democ- 
racy is  to  be  restored  followed  prolonged 
Central  Committee  meetings  in  December 
and  January,  which  ended  finally  with  Mr. 
Novotny's  ouster  as  party  First  Secretary. 

There  was  an  Immediate  release  of  lively 
press  discussion  over  a  democratizing  "action 
program  "  which  foreshadows  freedom  for  thi; 
arts  and  sciences,  the  lifting  of  censorship, 
curbs  on  police  powers,  and  an  Independent 
Judiciary  and  Parliament. 

But  until  a  fortnight  ago  Czechoslovakia!, 
quiet  revolution  was  largely  the  affair  of 
intellectuals,  writers,  and  Journalists.  The 
public  at  large  viewed  the  change  at  the  top 
skeptically. 

DEFECTION  STIRRED   MASSES 

All  this  changed  with  the  defection  cf  Gen. 
Jan  SeJna,  Mr.  Novotny's  military  friend  and 
the  top  piolltlcal  man  at  the  Defense  Minis- 
try. The  general  now  is  In  the  United  States.' 

Subsequent  confirmation  of  rumors  that 
during  the  January  Central  Committee  ses- 
sions the  general  had  tried  to  engineer  an 
Army  coup  to  keep  President  Novotny  in  of- 
fice, touched  off  angry  feelings  which  have 
spread  like  a  prairie  fire. 

But  General  SeJna's  flight  gave  an  im- 
mense impetus  to  the  reform  movement. 
Newspapers  are  operating  virtually  free  from 
censorship  now.  A  ferment  of  discussion  and 
a  resolve  that  there  must  be  no  return  to 
repressive  policies  are  sweeping  the  country. 

An  end  to  the  personal-power  system  epit- 
omized in  Mr.  Novotny,  a  role  for  non-Com- 
munist political  parties,  and  secret  and  free 
elections  are  some  of  the  demands  being 
pressed  with  ever-Increasing  vigor. 

Moments  of  decision  will  come  Wednesday 
when  both  Central  Committee  and  Parlia- 
ment are  to  meet  in  extraordinary  sessions. 
Their  decisions  are  to  determine  responsi- 
bility in  the  SeJna  affair,  to  review  the  role 
of  the  Army  In  pontics,  and  to  decide  Mr. 
Novotny's  future  and  further  action  against 
the  Stalinist  group  which  still  supports  him. 

Mr.  Novotny's  successor  as  party  First  Sec- 
retary,    reform-minded     Alexander     Dubcek. 
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win  face  his  first  big  test.  Tlie  results  may 
have  repercussions  outside  as  well  as  inside 
Czechoslovakia. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  18.  1968) 

Mn.ovAN    Djilas    AND    East    Evropk's    TtiREB 

REVOLUTIONS 

(By  Harry  Schwartz) 

Bi.L(iRADE.  March  17.— A  writer,  newly  ar- 
rived from  turbulent  Prague,  is  tempted  at 
once  to  seek  out  Mllovan  Djlhis.  Everything 
one  has  seen  and  heard  in  Czechoslovakia 
echoes  ideas  first  read  in  DJUas's  book.  "The 
New  Class."  more  than  a  decade  ago.  That 
volume's  theme  was  the  incompetence  and 
corruption  of  those  whom  the  Communist 
revolutions  raised  to  power,  and  this  theme 
is  central  to  the  current  lively  discussion  In 
Czechoslovakia. 

It  is  not  hard  to  find  Mr.  DJllas  here.  A 
Yugoslav  official  grins  as  he  says  there  is  no 
law  against  visiting  the  celebrated  heretic, 
and  that  one  can  find  Djilass  telephone 
number  in  the  directory,  listed  under  the 
name  of  his  wife.  Stephanie.  A  phone  call  to 
the  DJilas  apartment  brings  a  prompt  in- 
vitation to  come  up. 

DJILAS    AT     HOME 

Seen  In  his  comfortable,  book-lined  apart- 
ment, the  57-year-old  Djilas  looks  fit  though 
his  face  Is  lined.  His  hair  is  still  more  black 
than  gray.  Watching  him  bustle  about  the 
apartment  getting  a  visitor  brandy  and  coffee. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  is  a  man  who 
has  spent  most  of  the  past  twelve  years  in 
Jail.  He  speaks  with  pride  of  his  current 
translation  of  Milton's  'Paradise  Lost "  into 
Serbo-Croatian.  He  glows  even  more  when 
he  speaks  of  his  15-year-old  sson  'who  is  a 
good  student" 

Asked  If  he  can  speak  of  matters  political. 
Mr.  DJllas  says  matter  of  factly  that  under 
the  conditions  of  his  parole  he  may  not  give 
any  interviews  or  public  statements  for  five 
years  after  his  release  from  prison,  and  he 
has  nearly  four  more  years  to  go.  So  we  talk 
of  politics  animatedly  for  two  hours,  but  off 
the  record.  The  visitor  leaves  impressed  by 
how  vigorous  Mr.  Djilass  mind  is  and  how 
closely  he  watches  the  world  scene. 

REVOLUTIONARY    CURRENTS 

This  visit  provides  a  reminder  of  how  com- 
plex the  revolutionary  process  In  Eastern 
Europe  was  and  is.  That  process  began  here 
in  Belgrade  almost  exactly  twenty  years  ago 
when  Tito  defied  Stalin.  Today  Poland. 
Czechoslovakia  and  Rumania  are  on  the  crest 
of  the  latest  wave  of  change.  But  if  Ameri- 
cans are  to  understand  this  evolution,  they 
must  stop  thinking  in  terms  of  a  struggle 
between  Communists  and  anti-Communists 
analogous  to  the  battles  between  rustlers  and 
sheriffs'  posses  in  the  American  Westerns 
that  are  so  popular  on  Yugoslav  television, 
A  more  serious  analysis  must  grapple  not 
with  one  but  with  three  revolutionary  cur- 
rents that  are  eroding  the  institutions  Sta- 
lin's Red  Army  helped  impose  on  this  part 
of  the  world.  And  the  Communists  are  to  be 
found  on  both  sides  of  the  present  barri- 
cades on  all  these  Issues. 

The  oldest  revolution  is  that  which  seeks 
genuine  national  Independence.  Russia  rec- 
ognized Yugoslavia's  right  to  this  in  1955 
when  Khrushchev  came  to  this  city  and 
publicly  apologized  for  the  1948  break.  Now 
Rumania  is  increasingly  claiming  the  same 
freedom.  But  the  Hungarian  effort  to  Ijreak 
Moscow's  mastery  was  overwhelmed  by  Soviet 
tanks  In  1956.  and  even  the  most  extreme  of 
today's  Polish  and  Czech  lijcretics  leel  com- 
pelled to  publish  formulas  aimed  at  reas- 
suring Moscow  they  Intend  to  remain  obedi- 
ent allies  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  second  revolution,  chronologically 
■speaking,  began  here  also  in  the  early  1960s. 
This  Is  the  battle  to  liberate  these  countries 
from  the  Stalinist  economic  system  fastened 
upon  them  after  1945.  Tito  long  ago  dissolved 
most  of  Yugoslavia's  collective  farms,  aban- 
doned  detailed   central  planning   and   gave 


great  scope  to  competition  and  other  market 
forces  within  a  framework  of  Socialist  own- 
ership. Elsewhere  in  Eastern  Europe  only  the 
Poles  got  rid  of  their  collectives.  Now  the 
battle  against  the  deadening  hand  of  the 
central  planners  Is  going  on  almost  every- 
where in  this  area,  including  Russia,  with 
Communist  technocrats  deposing  old-line 
Communist  industrial  executives, 

INCOMPLETE    FREEDOM 

Finally  there  is  the  revolution  ihat  seeks 
lo  marry  sociall.sm  with  genuine  democracy, 
even  to  opposition  piU'ties  and  full  civil 
right.'?.  This  is  the  banner  under  which  the 
studeiu.s  and  intellectuals  of  both  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Poland  are  now  marching.  But 
in  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  East  Germany,  Hun- 
gary and  Albania  such  demands  cannot  he 
voiced  today  outside  the  most  intimate 
circles  ot  close  friends. 

Here  In  Yugoslavia,  one  concludes,  only 
two  and  a  half  perhaps  of  these  three  revolu- 
tions have  won.  This  country  Is  fully  inde- 
pendent: it  has  the  freest  economy  in  the 
Communist  world  and.  except  lor  Czechoslo- 
vakia's recent  progress,  it  h;is  the  freest  press 
and  ireest  speech  in  Eastern  Europe.  But 
Mllovan  Djilas  cannot  give  a  public  Interview 
and  another  local  heretic,  Mihiijlo  Mihajlov 
still  sits  m  jail.  All  three  revolutions  must  be 
won.  in  short,  belore  Eastern  Europe  can  be 
fully  iree 

[From  the  New   York  Times,  Mar.  27.   19681 
Ci?ErHs'  Concern  Over  Bloc  Rising — Writers 

.\ND  ARTISTS  Voice  Fear  About  Pressures 
(By  Henry  Kamn) 

Prague,  March  26.— Concern  and  criticism 
over  pressure  put  on  Czechoslovakia  by  her 
Communist  allies  broke  into  the  open  this 
evening,  accompanied  by  signs  of  official  em- 
barrassment and  apparent  efforts  to  suppress 
the  news. 

The  sensitivity  of  the  new  Czechoslovak 
leaders  to  this  Issue  was  further  demon- 
strated tonight  by  a  move  by  Alexander 
Dubcek,  First  Secretary  of  the  Communist 
party.  He  took  the  unusual  step  of  giving 
an  interview  to  the  official  press  agency  to 
calm  tears. 

BLOC  PARLEY  AT  ISSUE 

The  Czechoslovaks'  concern  over  pres- 
svire  irom  other  members  of  the  Soviet  bloc 
was  voiced  by  134  writers  and  artists  in  a 
letter  to  the  Presidium  of  the  Communist 
parly.  Tlie  letter  raised  questions  concerning 
the  outcome  of  the  bloc  meeting  last  Sat- 
urday In  Dresden,  East  Germany. 

In  the  mildest  version  published,  which 
appeared  In  the  out-of-town  editions  of  some 
of  tomorrow's  Prague  newspapers,  the  let- 
ter, whose  text  did  not  become  available, 
declared: 

■The  communique  of  the  Dresden  meeting 
gave  the  impression  that  If  we  paid  heed 
to  other  countries  it  could  influence  our  own 
development." 

In  versions  broadcast  at  7  P.M.  on  radio 
and  television,  the  signers  appeared  to  critl- 
size  more  directly.  Indicating  fear  that  Czech- 
oslovakia's delegation  had  not  stood  firmly 
enough  against  pressure  over  her  internal  lib- 
eralization. 

Efforts  to  obtain  texts  of  the  broadcasts 
from  the  stations  and  from  the  press  agency, 
C.T.K.,  were  unsuccessful.  Callers  were  told 
that  none  were  available.  Later  broadcasts 
failed  to  mention  the  foreign  policy  aspect 
of  the  letter. 

The  letter  Is  to  be  published  later  this 
week  in  Llterarny  Listy,  weekly  of  the  lib- 
eral writers,  it  was  announced  on  television. 
Its  signers  Included  one  of  the  principal 
figures  of  the  new  leadership,  Eduard  Gold- 
stucker,  president  of  the  Union  of  Writers. 

DUBCEK     CONFIRMS     WORRIES 

In  his  interview.  Mr.  Dubcek  disclosed 
what  most  Czechoslovaks  had  uneasily  sus- 
pected since  the  Dresden  conference,  but  had 
not  been  told.  He  said  that  "certain  worries 
were  expressed  at  the  meetina,  mainly  to  the 


effect  that  antlsocialist  elements  would  take 
advantage   of   the  democratization   process." 

The  party  chief  tried  to  calm  lears  by  de- 
claring that  the  leaders  of  all  the  bloc  coun- 
tries (present  had  given  accounts  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  their  parties.  The  only  bloc  mem- 
ber absent  was  Rumania,  which  refuses  to 
take  part  in  discussions  of  Internal  affairs  of 
other  Communist  countries. 

A  high  member  of  the  Czechoslovak  Gov- 
ernment indicated  in  conversation  that  eco- 
nomic pressure  had  been  put  on  Czechoslo- 
vaki.i  to  restrain  her  Internal  liberalization 
and  to  hold  the  .Soviet-bloc  line  in  foreign 
policy. 

Well-informed  observers  .said  that  the 
nerves  of  Czechoslovaks  would  lie  tested  in 
the  days  to  come.  So  far.  according  to  these 
observers.  Prague  has  made  no  serious  con- 
cessions to  her  sharpest  critics,  believed  to 
be  East  Germany  and  Poland,  with  consid- 
erable Soviet  Support. 

The  Prague  leaders  were  said  to  have  scored 
a  success  at  the  Dresden  conference  by  re- 
sisting a  plan  by  the  Warsaw  Pact,  the  East 
European  counterpart  of  the  North  Atlantic 
alliance,  to  hold  military  maneuvers  in 
Czechoslovakia  soon.  Tills  might  have  put 
Soviet  and  East  German  troops  on  Czecho- 
slovak soil  at  a  critical  juncture. 

MILITARY     GAMES     (^PPOSEO 

Meanwhile,  the  party  presidium,  the  high- 
est authority  in  the  country,  pressed  ahead 
with  reform  programs.  A  number  of  pro- 
jected organizational  changes  in  the  state 
apparatus  were  announced  today,  a  day  after 
the  presidium  met  under  Mr.  Dubcek. 

The  announcement  laid  stress  on  calling 
the  Government  "the  supreme  body  of  state 
power."  This  is  a  principle  enunciated  by  all 
Communist  countries,  although  in  fact  the 
party  reigns  supreme  in  each. 

Three  main  spheres  of  governmentiil  ac- 
tivity were:  the  development  of  the  rights 
and  freedoms  of  citizens:  foreign  policy  and 
defense,  and  reform  of  economic  manage- 
ment. 

A  number  ol  changes  in  economic  and  fi- 
nancial bodies  were  proposed.  The  principal 
transformation  is  to  be  the  creation  of  a  co- 
ordinative  Economic  Council.  A  State  Price 
Bureau  and  Ministries  of  Labor  and  Social 
Welfare  and  of  Technology  are  envisaged. 

Two  major  events  will  dominate  the  rest 
of  the  week.  On  Tliursday,  the  Central  Com- 
mittee will  meet  to  consider  the  new  leader- 
ships program.  The  presidium  of  the  Nation- 
al Assembly  today  filed  Saturday  as  the  date 
for  the  election  of  a  new  president  to  replace 
Antonln  Novotny,  ousted  from  the  post  last 
Friday. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Mar.  28.  1968] 

Praglte  Tells  Critical  Allies  To  Stat  Ol-t 

OF  Its  Reform 

(By  Stuart  S.Smith) 

Prague,  March  27.— Czechoslovakia  warned 
Its  Warsaw  Pact  allies  today  that  it  will  not 
tolerate  interference  in  its  domestic  democra- 
tization drive  or  with  its  new.  more  inde- 
pendent foreign  policy. 

Official  and  semi-official  spokesmen  specit- 
ically  rejected  Hungarian  and  East  German 
criticism  of  developments  here  and  declared 
that  Czechoslovakia  will  go  its  own  way. 
knowing  that  it  is  right. 

Vaclav  David,  the  Czech  Foreign  Minister, 
called  in  Peter  Florin,  the  Ulbrlght  regime's 
Ambassador  in  Prague,  and  delivered  an  offi- 
cial protest  about  the  East  German  attacks, 
particularly  the  accusations  made  by  Kurt 
Hager.  the  East  German  party  secretary  and 
Politburo  member. 

TE.KRS    ion    SOCIALISM 

Addressing  a  congress  in  East  Berlin.  Hager. 
the  East  German  party  Ideologist,  said  devel- 
opm.ents  in  cz^choslovakzla  were  weakening 
socialism  and  chureed  the  Czech  leaders  do 
not  understand  the  difference  between  com- 
munism and  capitalism. 

Hager  specifically  attacked  Josef  Smrkov- 
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Isolate    Bast 


CTK.  said  DBvid 
Ambassador     that 


sky.  the  popular  Czech  For  'stry  Minister  and 
leading  presidential  candid  ate,  charging  him 
With  collaborating  with  west  German  Jm- 
p«rlallst8  In  a  campaign  to 
Germany. 

The  Czech  news  agency, 
told  the  East  German 
Hager'.s  allegations  adveriiply  "reflected  on 
Czechoslovakia  and  a  member  of  the  Czech- 
oslovak Government."  Dav 
clal  objection"  the  news  f  gency  reported. 

SMRKOVSKY     B/CKKD 

Simultaneously,  organlzi  lions  throughout 
Czechoslovakia  rebuked  H^ger  and  came  to 
Smrkovsky's  defense. 

Hager  "disparaged  the  tteat  cause  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Communist  f  arty,  the  honor  of 
the  Czech  and  Slovak  natli  ns  and  the  honor 
of  Jooef  Smrkovsky."  decUred  the  Czecho- 
slovak Antl-Faclst  League.  :)f  which  Smrkov- 
sky Is  an  officer.  The  leagii  e  said  that  Hager 


against  Smrkov- 
Itlcal  trials  which 


had  used  accusations  madi 
sky  during  the  Stalinist  po; 
"were  Utter  fabrications. 

The  MafJlsm-Lenlnlsm  iJistltute  of  Prague 
University  .condemned  Ha  jers  attack  as  a 
"gross    interference    with 


Slovak  affairs."  it  commen  ed  that  Smrkov- 


(  f  the  "prominent 
democratization 


sky  Is  known  here  as  one 
representatives  of  the 
process." 

■.^DVICE"    RFJitTED 

'We  assure  the  Commui  ii.ts  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  German  Dcmo.^ntic  Republic  th.it 

;la  .ind  Its  bodies 

It  without  regard 

so   that   his 


the  people  of  CzechoslovLi 
will  elect  the  new  prcsldo 
to  any  advice   from  abroad 
person  will  represent  full  (  uarantees  of  fur 
ther  determined  progress  o    the  democratiza- 
tion process  of  our  soci.-'.lls  t  system,"  the  In- 
stitute declared.  The  worke 
helm    Pieck    Engineering 
E.ifit   German   Embassy   he 
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ment's  future. 
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nee  in  Its  affairs 

the   quiet  revolu- 

silffened    their 


backbone  and  Anally  warned  their  friends  to 
stay  out. 

Alexander  Dubcek.  the  Communist  party 
chief,  dismayed  many  of  his  friends  by  going 
to  a  conference  who«e  thlnly-dlBgulsed  sole 
aim  It  was  to  demand  an  accounting  from 
Czechoslovakia  for  her  thoroughgoing  lib- 
eralization of  life  In  this  country. 

The  dl.'^may  grew  with  the  publication  of  a 
communique  last  Sunday  which  left  no  doubt 
that  the  internal  affairs  of  Czechoslovakia 
had  been  discussed  by  the  party  and  Govern- 
ment leaders  of  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

After  months  of  Soviet  lip  service  to  the 
idea  of  noninterference  by  any  Communist 
country  In  the  affairs  of  another — most  re- 
cently formally  reiterated  at  the  Budapest 
conference  of  Communist  parties  last 
month — Czechoslovakia  had  allowed  Just 
s;ich  interference. 

People  began  to  allude  bitterly  to  Mr. 
Uubcek's  lack  of  experience  In  foreign  affairs. 
By  Tuesday  a  pressure  group  of  the  most  de- 
termined "progressives"  among  the  Intel- 
lectuals. Including  Influential  party  leaders, 
had  decided  to  admonish  Mr.  Dubcek  to 
tiiow  more  resolution  in  defending  Czecho- 
slovakla'.s  interests  and  the  successes  of  the 
p  !lit;c:il  reform  ag.ilnst  her  allies. 

RESPONSIBILrrY 

.\  letter  signed  by  134  writers  and  artists 
was  sent  to  the  General  Committee  of  the 
party.  Referring  to  the  Dresden  communique, 
the  letter  made  the  point  that,  granted 
Czecho.slovakla's  obligations  to  the  socialist 
camp,  the  leadership  was  responsible 
primarily   to   the  people   of   Czechoslovakia. 

The  letter  w.is  followed  promptly  by  an 
unprecedented  Interview  with  the  Czecho- 
slovak news  agency,  in  whlcli  Mr.  Dubcek 
appeared  to  seek  to  justify  his  actions.  He 
conceded  for  the  first  time,  however,  that  his 
allies  had  expressed  worries"  over  develop- 
menus  here. 

This  exchange  alone  might  have  been 
enough  to  bring  about  a  hardening  of  Czech- 
oslovakia's stand.  But  another  event  occurred 
the  siune  evening  that  proved  decisive.  It 
happened  In  East  Berlin.  As  a  Czechoslovak 
put  it,  '"Vovi  can  always  count  on  Germany 
to  commit  a  stupidity  when  It  Is  needed." 

At  a  meeting  of  Marxist  philosophers,  Kurt 
Hager.  a  member  of  the  East  German  Polit- 
buro, attacked  the  reformists  in  Prague,  par- 
ticularly one  of  the  most  infltientlal.  Josef 
Smrkovsky,  for  giving  encouragement  to  West 
German  efforts  to  wean  Czechoslovakia  from 
her  allies,  particularly  East  Germany. 

The  reaction  in  the  free-wheeling  Czech- 
oslovak press  and  particularly  on  the  radio, 
a  bastion  of  liberalism,  was  instantaneous 
and  Impassioned.  By  Wednesday  evening. 
Czechoslovakia  had  delivered  a  formal  diplo- 
matic protest  here  and  In  Berlin  and  an- 
nounced It. 

The  act  Is  extraordinary  In  relations  be- 
tween the  "fraternal"  Communist  countries, 
which  prefer  to  pretend  publicly  that  no  dif- 
ferences ever  exist  between  them  and  to  settle 
the  differences  between  parties  rather  than 
governments. 

The  campaign  against  Professor  Hager  con- 
tinues -.nd  Is  envenomed  for  the  Czechoslo- 
vaks by  the  fact  that  the  offending  speech  Is 
being  widely  repeated  in  East  German  while 
no  news  of  Czechoslovak  objections  has  been 
published  there. 

UNSPOKEN    ISSUE 

More  important  even  than  the  stern  re- 
joinders to  East  German  Interference,  the 
Hager  Incident  unsealed  Czechoslovak  lips  on 
the  great  unspoken  Issue  of  the  day — the 
attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  events  here. 
Without  waiting  for  open  Soviet  criticism, 
the  party  newspaper  Rude  I^avo  and  other 
organs,  as  well  as  the  radio,  went  over  to  the 
attack. 

The  Czechoslovaks  accused  the  Soviet 
Union  of  withholding  lr<>m  Russians  news  of 


the  Czechoslovak  reforms,  thus  giving  the 
Impression  that  It  disapproved.  Rude  Pravo 
added  that  no  matter  what  the  Soviet  Union 
tells  about  the  Czechoslovak  events,  Czech- 
oslovak sovereignty  must  be  respected. 

The  theme  of  sovereignty  was  stressed 
again  by  Mr.  Dubcek  in  addressing  his  Cen- 
tral Committee  Thursday.  The  new  Czecho- 
slovak leaders  assumed  a  defiant  stance  to- 
ward their  disapproving  allies  this  week,  but 
they  also  made  one  gesture  de.«lgned  to  re- 
assure them. 

As  their  President  they  chose  yesterday  an 
elderly  general.  Ludvlk  Svoboda,  who  is 
known  for  a  lifetime  of  friendship  and  mili- 
tary comradeship  with  Czarlst  Russia  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  angered  the  liberals,  who 
favored  a  vigorous  reformer  like  Mr.  Smrkov- 
sky over  a  tired  mlliury  figurehead,  but  It 
may  prove  an  important  move  in  gaining 
Soviet  acquiescence  for  what  is  already  being 
called  the  Czechoslovak  model  of  socialism. 

IProm  the  Washington  Post.   Apr.    1.    19681 

STALINISM'S    Victims    Hold    Prague    Rally 

(By  Anatole  Shub) 

Pracije.  March  31.— The  Czechoslovak  rev- 
olution reached  an  emotional  climax  this 
morning  when  3000  former  poll  ileal  prison- 
ers, led  by  former  associates  of  democratic 
Presidents  Thomas  Ma^aryk  and  Eduard 
Benes.  met  to  organize  a  new  association  to 
help  rectify  the  Stalinist  Injustices  of  the 
past  and  safeguard  civil  liberties  In  the 
future. 

The  four-hour  meeting  took  place  In  a 
hall  on  Slavonic  Island  In  the  middle  of  the 
Vltava  River,  under  the  banner  "Let  It 
Never  Happen  Again."  The  meeting  was  held 
with  the  full  approval  of  the  new  Commu- 
nist leaders  of  this  country,  and  It  closed 
by  sending  a  message  to  the  new  Party  sec- 
retary. Alexander  teem  for  the  way  In  which 
you  are  restoring  the  dignity  of  human  life 
to  our  people." 

Col.  Ladlslav  Bedrlch.  long-time  friend 
and  former  deputy  of  new  Czechoslovak 
President  Ludvlk  Svoboda.  told  the  meeting 
that  Gen.  Svoboda  had  accepted  the  presi- 
dency only  on  the  condition  that  all  the 
persecutions  of  the  past  would  be  set  right. 
Svoboda  means  freedom  in  Czech,  and  an- 
other speaker  declared  In  Latin:  "Nomen  est 
omen" — "Tlie   name  is  a  sign." 

The  group,  called  Club  231.  sprang  up 
overnight.  It  bears  the  number  of  the  so- 
called  Law  for  the  Defense  of  the  Republic — 
an  Austro-Hungarlan  regulation  dating 
from  1848 — under  which  an  estimated  70.000 
persons  were  jailed  over  the  last  20  years 
on  charges  of  subversion,  espionage  and 
treason. 

Tlie  group  was  formed  last  Tuesday  night 
with  the  aim  of  Influencing  the  new  re- 
habilitation laws  to  be  adopted  soon  and 
of  assuring  firm  guarantees  of  Individual 
liberties  in  the  new  constitution  being 
planned.  Tlie  very  next  afternoon  the  or- 
ganizers received  approval  "with  no  political 
conditions"  from  a  deputy  .secretary  of  the 
Communist  Party  Central  Committee  and  a 
meeting  permit  from  the  deputy  minister  of 
the  Interior. 

Acting  president  of  Club  231  Is  Prof.  Karel 
Nlgrln.  64.  a  Socialist  who  had  been  impris- 
oned on  treason  charges  for  14  years,  in- 
cluding eight  years  in  solitary  confinement. 

Other  leaders  Include  Dr.  Vaclav  Palecek. 
postwar  head  of  the  Czech  Mission  to  the 
Allied  Control  Commission  in  Berlin;  Fran- 
tlsek  Trzlcky.  Czechoslovakia's  attorney  gen- 
eral Just  after  the  war;  and  Zdenek  Peska. 
who  was  imprl.'^oned  for  having  resisted  the 
forced  merger  of  his  Social  Democratic  Party 
with  the  Communists  in  1948. 

The  organization  will  be  open  to  nil  form- 
er prisoners  regardless  of  party,  nationality 
or  religion.  Dr.  Palecek  told  newsmen  that 
•we  don't  want  to  make  any  trouble  for  the 
Party  or   the  government.  We  have  started 
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this  organization  to  help  the  authorities.  Our 
club  has  nothing  In  common  with  a  polit- 
ical opposition" 

This  morning's  meeting  was  obviously  a 
reunion  by  former  inmates  who  had  not  seen 
one  another  In  years.  It  was  a  meeting  filled 
with  applause,  spont;ineous  suggestions  from 
the  floor,  and  voices  often  choked  with 
tears.  Apart  from  the  leaders,  who  spoke  only 
from  notes.  184  others  asked  to  speak,  but 
time  prevented  more  than  a  score  from 
mounting  the  rostrum.  These  were  some  of 
the  highlights: 

A  letter  was  read  from  Prof.  Eduard  Gold- 
steucker.  a  Communist  Jailed  In  the  Slansky 
trials  and  now  chairman  of  the  Writers 
Union.  He  noted  that  society  could  give  a 
former  prisoner  freedom,  civic  rights  and 
a  job  but  "cannot  ever  completely  eradicate 
the  scars  left  on  his  dignity." 

A  scientist,  calling  for  the  institution  of 
a  powerful  autonomous  constitutional  court. 
said  that  "the  new  people  in  the  leadership 
of  the  Communist  Party  have  recognized 
that  the  violation  .ind  neglect  of  democracy 
has  brought  Socialism  far  more  harm  and 
damage  than  profit — and  not  only  damage 
to  individual  htiman  dignity,  but  even  In 
the  purely  economic  field." 

A  physician  told  how  he  had  been  sen- 
tenced to  death  by  the  Gestapo  Just  before 
the  war  ended,  then  Jailed  for  12  years  under 
Stalinism— In  both  cases  because  of  his 
friendship  with  the  late  President  Benes.  In 
the  Stalinist  Jail,  he  was  told:  "We  are  sick 
of  you.  'Vou  are  professional  reslsters  and  we 
must  liquidate  you  first." 

A  young  lady  announced  herself  as  .sec- 
retary of  a  League  for  Human  Rights,  which 
had  Just  been  formed  in  the  last  few  days, 
and  Invited  membership. 

A  factory  worker  described  resistance 
among  workers  to  Stalinist  labor  codes.  In 
the  concentration  camps,  they  were  told: 
"You  have  come  here  to  die.  and  yovir  wives 
and  daughters  will  become  prostitutes." 
Some  of  the  officials  involved  In  these  re- 
pressions, he  said,  are  still  In  oflice. 

A  young  layman  spoke  on  behalf  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  He  called  for  abolition  of 
all  restrictions  on  religious  belief  and  urged 
(to  thunderous  applause)  the  return  to 
Prague  of  exiled  Josef  Cardinal  Beran,  now 
In  Rome. 

The  meeting  observed  a  moment  of  si- 
lence for  MUada  Horackova,  a  close  asso- 
ciate of  Benes.  who  In  1949  was  the  only 
woman  ever  to  be  hanged  on  political  charges. 
A  requiem  mass  will  be  held  later  this  week 
In  Prague  Cathedral  for  all  those  who  per- 
ished in  the  concentration  camps. 

JcrocE   Probing  PtJRCEs  Disappears  in  PRAOtn; 

Praciie.  March  31 — The  deputy  president 
of  the  Czechoslovak  Supreme  Court,  who 
was  charged  with  investigating  the  Stalinist 
purge  trials  of  the  1950s,  has  disappeared. 

Prague  newspapers  disclosed  today  that 
Josef  Brestansky.  43.  had  been  missing  since 
10:30  a.m.  on  Thursday,  when  he  left  his 
oflice  to  go  to  an  Important  Communist  Party 
meeting  at  the  Ministry  of  Justice. 

Brestansky  had  given  a  news'  conference 
earlier  this  week  in  which  he  had  strongly 
condemned  the  distortions  of  Justice  In  the 
Stalinist  period. 

There  was  speculation  that  he  may  have 
become  the  victim  of  persons  connected  with 
the  distortions  who  were  afraid  he  would 
disclose  their  complicity. 

I  In  Rome,  the  Italian  Commtinlst  Party 
newspaper  L'Unita  quoted  Dubcek  as  say- 
ing in  an  Interview  that,  the  new  Czech 
regime  plans  to  create  "a  situation  in  which 
the  government  really  governs  and  parlia- 
ment Is  a  real  legislative  organ  vested  with 
an  effective  right  to  control  the  government 
and  Its  ministries."  UPI  reported.  Dubcek 
said  the  Communist  Party's  role  would  be 
to  discuss  problems  so  that  it  can  "Influence 
the  solutions  and  decisions  of  state  organs."] 


[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Apr.  23.  13C8J 

Czech  Liberalism  Expands 
(By  Eric  Bourne » 
Prague. — The  new  democratization  Is  get- 
ting under  way.  Last  week  it  elected  a  "pro- 
gressive"— a  prisoner  in  the  Stalinist  purges 
of  the  'SO's  — to  lead  Parliament. 

Over  the  weekend  regional  party  confer- 
ences throughout  the  country  debated  policy 
and  practice  in  an  open  way  which  showed 
that  the  old  wraps  on  criticism  are  Indeed 
off. 

Even  the  new  party  leader.  Alexander 
Dubcek.  the  choice  of  the  reform  move- 
ment, came  under  criticism.  And  the  critics' 
views  were  at  once  conveyed  to  the  public 
by  radio  and  other  news  media. 

Czechoslovaks  had  not  experienced  this 
kind  of  frank,  open  debate  and  reporting  or 
the  disclosure  of  differing  views  among  their 
leaders  for  20  years. 

Inevitably,  after  the  exhilarating  first 
weeks  of  the  great  liberalization  break- 
through, there  h.as  been  a  slowing  down. 

And  equally  inevitable,  the  more  out-and- 
out  reformers  are  beginning  to  express  im- 
patience with  what  they  regard  as  a  loss  of 
momentum  tantamount  to  concessions  to 
their  own  centrists  who.  they  claim,  can  but 
comfort  and  encourage  the  remaining  con- 
servatives. The  latter  have  been  removed  both 
from  the  party's  top  leadership — tht  Presid- 
ium— and  from  the  new  <'overnment. 
progressive  chosen 
Additionally,  the  old  guard  Communist 
who  was  president  of  Parliament  in  the 
Novotny  regime  has  been  replaced  by  the 
most  popular  and  one  of  the  most  impres- 
sive and  outspoken  of  the  party  progressives. 
Josef  Smrkovsky. 

He  was  the  first  parliamentary  chairman 
since  1948  to  be  elected  by  secret  ballot. 

But  the  conservatives  are  still  In  consider- 
able strength,  both  as  delegates  to  Parlia- 
ment— as  the  68  votes  against  the  108  cast 
lor  Mr.  Smrkovsky  showed — and  in  the 
party's  llO-man  Central  Committee. 

After  the  January  session  that  opened  the 
door  to  the  present  liberalization  the  com- 
mittee's statutory  role  as  the  supreme  pol- 
icy-making organ  of  the  party  was  restored 
to  It. 

Under  the  old  regime  It  was  only  a  rubber 
stamp  for  decisions  by  the  Presidium,  which 
now  is  restricted  principally  to  an  executive 
body. 

It  is  the  continued  presence  of  approxi- 
mately 30  supporters  of  the  deposed  leader. 
Antonln  Novotny.  on  the  Central  Committee 
w-hich  is  producing  some  strongly  argued  dis- 
agreements nmong  his  successors. 

In  one  of  the  weekend  meetings  a  critic 
with  this  in  mind  charged  Mr.  Dubcek  with 
taking  only  small  steps"  to  implement  the 
democratization  program.  The  present  pace 
of  events,  he  said,  lacked  the  dynamism  nec- 
essary to  attract  and  satisfy  youth. 

This  speaker  and  others  repeated  the  call 
for  an  extraordinary  Communist  Party  Con- 
gress at  an  early  date. 

Parliamentary  elections  are  due  in  the  fall, 
and — quite  apart  from  the  promised  competi- 
tion of  candidates — the  Intention  then  is  to 
eliminate  the  Novotny  hard-liners  from  can- 
didatures and  replace  them  with  firmly  com- 
mitted reformers. 

The  reformers  want  the  special  Congress 
also  before  the  end  of  the  year — instead  of  In 
1971  as  scheduled — In  order  to  purge  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  in  a  similar  war. 

The  most  Mr.  Dubcek  has  conceded  so  far 
Is  that  the  normal  Congress  should  be  ad- 
vanced as  much  as  possible  consistent  with 
adequate  preparation.  This  would  possibly 
put  it  sometime  within  the  first  half  of  next 
year.  For  many  among  his  supporters  anxious 
lor  speedier  consolidation  of  the  reform  take- 
over, this  is  not  soon  enough. 


Over  the   weekend,   however,   Mr.   Dubcek 
again  counseled   patience  and  suggested  in 
effect  that  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day. 
PARTY  SPONSORSHIP  FAVORED 

The  new  Prime  Minister.  Oldrlch  Cernlk, 
echoed  him  and  keynoted  a  "complete 
change"  in  the  economic  system  as  the  first 
priority  if  Czechoslovakia  is  to  emerge  from 
it.",  present  Ills. 

Significantly.  Mr.  Dubcek  also  insisted  that 
democracy  must  come  "through  the  Commu- 
nist Party"  and  not  through  the  creation  of 
other  parties  or  an  opposition. 

This  reflects  the  anxiety  of  a  reform 
minded  party  leader  who  also,  however,  takes 
an  orthodox  view  of  party  role  and  leader- 
ship. He  has  thus  a  dual  anxiety  that  democ- 
r3tiz;ition  nil^ht  go  ahead  too  fast  and  too 
far  at  the  risk  of  arousing  outside  as  well  as 
internal  pressures. 

But  before  that  and  before  any  special  Con- 
press  will  come  a  crucial  item  of  business 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Smrkovsky.  whom  many 
see  as  the  key  guarantor  of  the  Czechoslovak 
reformation. 

Parliaments  first  uisk.  he  said,  will  be  to 
enact  new  press  law  to  give  legislative  back- 
ing to  the  new  freedom  of  information  al- 
readv  In  action. 

Just  how  It  does  It  and  how  the  new  leader- 
ship and  the  country  lace  up  to  the  obvious 
economic  priorities  are  seen  by  many  as  the 
first  essential  pointers  to  the  Czechoslovak 
future. 


I  From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Apr.  24.  19681 
Czechs  Reject  Kremlin  Policy— Partt  As- 

sekts  i.\dependence  in  foreign  affairs 
( By  Stuart  S.  Smith ) 

Pr.AGi.E.  .'Vprll  23 — Czechoslovakia  today 
announced  its  first  significant  break  with 
Soviet  foreign  policy  dictation.  The  step 
puts  the  Kremlin  on  public  notice  that  Pra- 
gue Indeed  intends  to  go  its  own  way  in 
external  as  well  as  Internal  affairs. 

In  an  editorial  welcoming  the  arrival  here 
of  Todor  Zhlvkov.  the  Bulgarian  Premier  and 
Communist  party  chief.  Rude  Pravo.  the  of- 
ficial Czechoslovak  party  newspaper,  cate- 
gorically rejected  "compulsory  foreign  po- 
litical conformism,"  declaring:  "The  revival 
of  socialism  in  our  country  Is  In  fact  a  fight 
for  truth  in  our  entire  life,  both  in  domestic 
and  foreign  policy." 

More  concretely,  however,  the  paper  said 
that  In  the  "first  international  act  of  our  new 
Government."  Czechoslovakia  will  sign  a 
completely  different  type  of  treaty  with  Bul- 
garia. 

CHANGES  OVER  20  YEARS 

Tv.eniy  years  ago.  most  of  Eastern  Europe's 
Communist  countries  signed  Moscow-de- 
signed agreements  of  friendship,  cooperation 
and  mutual  assistance.  They  all  contained 
harshly  worded  references  to  alleged  German 
imperialism,  German  war  mongering  and 
German  aggression. 

In  the  subsequent  two  decades.  Rude  Pravo 
noted,  many  changes  have  occurred  in  the 
"International  situation."  Thus,  instead  of 
renewing  the  Bulgarian-Czechoslovak  treaty, 
"both  countries  have  decided  to  completly 
renovate  the  treaty  text  land]  to  sign  a  new 
one  which  will  take  Into  consideration  nil 
the  new  facts." 

Although  Czechoslovakia's  "basic  orienta- 
tion" is  toward  the  Cor/munist  countries. 
Rude  PraiK)  said,  this  ''does  not  eliminate 
initiative  and  our  own  attitudes."  Nor  it 
continued,  does  this  prevent  Independent 
Czechoslovak  steps  "In  international  orga- 
nizations or  in  relations  with  non-Sociallst 
countries,  especially  our  neighbors." 

ROMANIAN-SOVIET  TALKS 

Last  fall.  Romania  and  the  Soviet  Union 
broke  off  negotiations  over  renewing  their 
bilateral  treaty  of  friendship,  cooperation 
and  mutual  assistance  after  Bucharest  re- 
portedly   demanded    but    failed    to    get    an 
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aRreement  that  the  same  ^ntl-Oerman  re- 
marks be  dropped.  Romania  and  East  Ger- 
many have  also  failed  to  reijew  a  similar  bi- 
lateral agreement.  [ 

Like  Romania,  which  Riide  Pravo  spe- 
cifically supported  last  Sunctey.  the  new  Cer- 
nik  Government  In  Prag\ie  ts  now  no  longer 
prepared  to  accept  Soviet  atlvlce  on  how  to 
nin  Its  foreign  ofBce.  I 

The  newspaper  also  thanked   Zhlvkov  for 
his  state  and  party  visit  during  this  "time 
of  stormy  Internal  changes 
society."  Interpreting  It  "as 
confidence  In  our  program  " 


In  Czechoslovak 
an  expression  of 


[From  the  New  York  Tim*.   Apr    30,   19681 

SoviEr    Whkat    Aid    to    Czechs    Hai-tied — 

Moscow   Says   It  Is  Shoi  t  of  Grain,   bctt 

Prague   Sees   Evidence   or    Pbessuke 

(By  David  Binder) 

P»ACTTE.  April  29 —Amid  rising  domestic 
turmoil,  a  fresh  element  of  antl-Sovlet  sen- 
timent entered  the  Czechpslovak  political 
scene  today 

The    feeling   against   the 
being  stirrwi  by  Moscow's 


Soviet  Onion  Is 
decision  to  sus- 
pend -wheat  -shipments  to  Cz  schoslovakla  nnd 
by  revelations  that  Stal 
bloody  1951-52  purges  of  C2 
leaders. 

According    to    authorltatjve    sources,    the 
Soviet     Government     recen 


ly    advised    the 
Ca:echo6lovak  leadership  tha^  it  did  not  have 

Czechoslovakia 
egxilarly  for  two 


sufficient    wheat    to    export 
has  Imported  Soviet  wheat 
decades. 

The  prevailing  opinion  1 
is   that   the   cutoff  represen 


I  the  leadership 
the   first  clear 


sign  of  Soviet  economic  pre  isure  since  Alex- 
ander Dubcek  took  charge  >f  the  party  last 
January. 

REPERCUSSIONS    E)*KTED 

It    Is    understood    that    C  zechoslovakla 
negotiating    with   Canada   f  }r   wheat   to   re 
place  the  Soviet  Imports. 

Czechoslovak   party  sounds  said   the  dis- 
closure of  Soviet  direction 
the    early    nlneteen-flftles 
pressure  from  Moscow.  The; 


Soviet  role  had  been  dls  ilosed  by  Karol 
Bacllek.  former  Minister  ol  National  Secu- 
rity and  a  self-.^tyled  Stalli  tst.  In  an  Inter- 


n     ordered      the 
choslovak  party 


Is 


)f  the  purges  of 
qould    cause    new 
noted  that  the 


newspaper. 


Is    higher    In 
lands." 


view  with  Sniena.  a  Slovak 

"He  undoubtedly  Intend^  to  stir  trou- 
ble." said  a  Slovak  Comir  unlst,  "knowing 
that  antl-Sovlet  sentlmer  t 
Slovakia  than  In  the  Czecl 

The  morning  papers  in  t  rague  cautiously 
avoided  the  Interview  with,  Mr.  Bacllek,  al- 
though it  was  available ,  to  them  from 
C.T  K.,  the  national  press  sefvlce.  Mr  Dubcek 
and  his  associates  have  taktn  pains  to  stress 
friendship  with  the  Soviet  iJnlon  repeatedly 
In  the  last  four  months.      I 

Yet  they  have  come  undef-  increasing  pub- 
lic pressure  since  March  ob  this  and  other 
policies. 

The  first  evidence  of  ankl-Sovlet  feelings 
emerged  In  the  assertions  fy  several  retired 
officials  and  Communist  edljtors  that  Dr  Jan 
Masaryk,  the  first  postwa*  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, was  murdered  by  Stallnfs  secret  police  In 
1948. 

At  the  moment  contrbversy  over  Dr. 
Masaryk's  death  has  subslHed  while  atten- 
tion to  the  Soviet  role  ip  the  purges  Is 
sharpening. 

The  widow  of  Rudolf 
cuted  party  leader.  Indlca^ 
published  in  Llterarnl  Llsty 
paper,  that  Anastas  Mlkoy 
Stalin  associate  arrived  se 
about  Nov.  23,  1951,  to  via 
ment  Gottwald  with  Stallnk  purge  orders. 

It  was  Mr.  Gottwald's  birthday,  but  he  de- 
clined to  receive  Mr.  Slanaky's  congratula- 
tions, pleading  Illness.  Thaf  night  Mr.  Slan- 
sk"  was  arrested,   his  wldo|v  recalled. 

Mr.   Mlkoyan's  visit  to  Str.   Ctottwald,   al- 


pansky,  the  exe- 
ed  in  a  memoir 
a  literary  news- 
;kn,  then  a  close 
cretly    In   Prague 

It  President  Kle- 


legedly  with  Stalin's  orders,  was  also  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Bacllek  In  his  interview. 

A  sense  of  turbulence  here  Is  heightened 
by  almost  dally  reports  of  politically  moti- 
vated suicides. 

On  Saturday  It  was  announced  that  Dr. 
Josef  Sommer.  former  physician  In  the 
Ruzyne  Jail,  where  many  political  prisoners 
were  detained,  had  hanged  himself  In  his 
apartment  Yesterday  a  Czech  factory  direc- 
tor was  found  dead.  Today  the  press  agency 
reported  that  Lieut.  Col  Jlrl  Podceplcky. 
chief  Investigator  of  the  Prague  police,  had 
hanged  himself. 

A  knowledgeable  Prague  Journalist  said  26 
suicides  had  occurred  among  members  of  the 
secret  police  during  the  last  month  Virtually 
all  connected  with  press  disclosures  of  tor- 
ture and  executions  during  the  Stalinist  pe- 
rlotl. 

Meanwhile,  there  Is  evidence  that  the  mod- 
erate leadership  aroimd  Mr.  Dubcek  is  under 
Intense  pressure  from  at  least  three  domestic 
quarters. 

Many  of  his  fellow  Slovak  Communists 
Joined  today  In  demanding  that  the  govern- 
ment move  without  delay  for  federalization 
of  Czechoslovakia,  splitting  state  and  party 
authority   between   Czechs   and   Slovaks. 

At  the  same  time,  elements  of  Czech  party 
organizations  are  demanding  an  extraordi- 
nary party  congress  immediately  to  oust 
about  40  Old  Guard  representatives  from  the 
110-member  Central  Committee.  Mr.  Dubcek 
says  he  does  not  want  to  rush  into  a  party 
congress  and  is  being  supported  on  this  by 
Slovak  Communist  organizations. 

Finally.  Mr.  Dubcek  has  come  under  pres- 
sure from  extreme  liberal  Communists  and 
from  nonparty  elements  to  legitimize  a  real 
opposition  party.  Some  of  the  extremists  are 
demanding  that  the  Communist  party  be 
divided  Into  a  conservative  party  and  a  pro- 
gressive party. 

I  Prom  the  Washington   (DC.)  Post, 

July  15.  1965) 

Red  SuMMrr  Begins  Talks  on  Czechs 

Warsaw,  July  14.— The  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  four  of  its  East  European 
allies  met  here  today,  apparently  to  discuss 
once  again  the  new  liberalism  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

The  first  session  took  place  In  the  building 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers.  PAP.  the  official 
Polish  news  agency,  said  "deliberations  con- 
tinue." This  suggested  that  the  talks  would 
resume  Monday. 

The  Soviet  delegation  Included  Com- 
munist Party  leader  Brezhnev,  Premier  Kosy- 
gln  and  President  Podgorny.  Brezhnev  and 
Podgorny  arrived  by  train  yesterday,  while 
Kosygln  flew  here  today  after  returning  to 
Moscow  from  an  official  visit  to  Sweden. 

Present  also  were  Party  and  government 
delegations  from  Bulgaria.  East  Germany, 
Hungary  and  Poland.  Observers  noted  that 
the  combination  of  Party  and  government 
leaders  gave  the  conference  the  widest  pos- 
sible scope  of  action.  Decisions  Involving  the 
Warsaw  Pact,  for  example,  would  require  the 
approval  of  governments  rather  than  parties. 

There  was  no  announcement  of  what  was 
said  in  the  meeting  or  even  what  the  agenda 
was. 

But  the  absence  of  Czechoslovakia  and 
Rumania — which  refuses  to  discuss  internal 
developments  of  other  socialist  countries — 
Indicated  that  the  Prague  reforms  were  the 
main  topic. 

Moreover,  the  Soviet  Union  suggested  last 
week  that  a  summit  be  held  in  Warsaw  to  dis- 
cuss the  situation  in  Czechoslovakia.  The  re- 
forms have  granted  svich  rights  as  freedom  of 
the  press,  freedom  to  travel  aboard  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  victims  of  Stalinism. 
The  five  countries  that  were  meeting  here 
met  In  Dresden.  East  Germany,  in  March  and 
In  Moscow  In  May  to  discuss  these  same  Inno- 
vations. 


The  Prague  government  declined  to  at- 
tend the  Warsaw  meeting.  Instead,  it  In- 
vited the  leaders  of  the  other  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  to  make  separate  tripe  to 
Czechoslovakia.  This  Invitation  was  refused. 

[But  Tanjug.  the  ofBclal  Yugoslav  news 
agency,  reported  In  a  dispatch  from  Prague 
Sunday  that  Alexander  Dubcek,  the  new 
chief  of  the  Czechoslovak  Party,  had  met 
Saturday  with  Janoe  Kudar,  the  leader  of 
the  Hungarian  Party.  The  meeting  was  said 
to  have  taken  place  on  the  Czechoelovak- 
Hungarlaji  border  Obser\-ers  noted  that 
Kadar  and  Dubcek  are  said  to  be  close 
friends  and  that  there  have  been  reports 
that  Kadar  spoke  up  for  Dubcek  at  the 
Moscow  summit  I 

Poland  reiterated  Its  views  on  Czechoslo- 
vakia :is  the  conference  here  was  opening. 
An  editorial  in  Trybuna  Ludu,  the  organ  of 
the  Polish  Communist  Party,  claimed  there 
were  voices  In  Prague  appaxently  wanting 
"to  break  alliances  with  the  Socialist  coun- 
tries, to  lead  Czechoslovakia  out  of  the  War- 
saw Pact  and  to  neutralize  our  southern 
neighbor. 

"A  definite  rebuff  to  the  reactionary  forces 
and  imperialist  maneuvers  In  Czechoslo- 
vakia lies  in  the  best  interests  of  all  fraternal 
countries" 

The  newspaper  went  on  to  say  that  Poland 
"paid  too  great  a  contribution  In  lives  in 
defeating  Germany  in  World  War  II  to  "look 
unconcernedly"  at  Czechoslovakia. 

"The  barrier  created  by  Poland,  East  Ger- 
many, Czechoelovakla  and  other  Warsaw  Pact 
countries  in  alliance  with  the  Soviet  Union 
against  the  attempts  of  the  West  German 
revanchists  and  their  allies  cannot  be  weak- 
ened at  any  place."  Trybuna  Ludu  said. 

The  gathering,  in  addition  to  the  Soviets. 
Included  Communist  Party  leader  Wladys- 
law  Gomulka.  Premier  Josef  Cyranklewicz 
and  Preeident  Marian  Spychalskl  of  Poland: 
Communist  Party  leader  and  chief  of  state 
Walter  Ulbrlct  and  Premier  Willi  Stoph  of 
East  Germany;  Party  chief  and  Premier 
Todor  Zhivkov  and  Deputy  Premier  Penczo 
Kubadlnskl  of  Bulgaria;  and  Communist 
Party  leader  Janos  Kadar  and  Premier  Jeno 
Pock  of  Hungary,  PAP  announced. 

I  In  Prague,  newspapers  said  the  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  troops  from  the  country 
was  continuing  on  schedule.  Their  presence 
two  weeks  after  the  end  of  scheduled  Warsaw 
Pact  maneuvers  created  great  uneasiness  In 
Czechoslovakia,  the  pullout  began  Saturday 
and  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  Tuesday. 
But  Prague  Television  reported  Sunday  night 
that  the  movement  had  been  delayed  due  to 
heavy  weekend  traffic.) 

Trro  Sats  He  Doubts  Sovins  Wiix  Use  Force 
Belcrace,  July  14. — President  Tito  said  in 
an  interview  published  here  today  that  he  did 
not  believe  anybody  in  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  so  "shortsighted"  as  to  use  force  to 
halt  the  liberalization  movement  In  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Tito,  the  first  Communist  leader  to  break 
with  Moscow  in  the  late  1940s,  made  the 
statement  in  an  Interview  with  the  Cairo 
newspaper  Al  Ahram. 

He  also  said  Czechoslovakia — and  Yugo- 
slavia— are  strong  enough  to  resist  by  them- 
selves any  threat  to  their  political  systems 
from  the  West. 
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AMENDMENT    OF    RENEGOTIATION 
ACT  OF  1951— AMENDMENTS 

amendment   no.    SSI 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  the  bill  <H.R.  17324)  to  extend 
and  amend  the  Renegotiation  Act  of 
1951.  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT      OP     AGRICULTURAL 
ACT  OP  1968 — AMENDMENTS 

amendment    no,    882 

Mr.  MONRONETV  .submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  the  bill  iS.  3590 1  to  extend  and 
improve  legislation  for  maintaining  farm 
income,  .stabilizing  prices,  and  assuring 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

amendment    no.    883 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  sub- 
mitted an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  to  Senate  bill  3590. 
supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  EXPIR- 
ING PROVISIONS  UNDER  THE 
MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
TRAINING  ACT  OF  1962— AMEND- 
MENT 

amendment     no.      8S4 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
the  floor  today  to  discuss  a  most  impor- 
tant matter.  Since  the  subject  involves 
Federal-State  relations  and  programs  to 
aid  the  disadvantaged.  I  hope  that  all  of 
my  colleagues  will  study  this  trasic  nar- 
rative of  a  Federal  department's  efforts 
to  thwart  a  creative,  completely  biparti- 
san state  effort  to  make  the  various  man- 
power and  job-training  programs  more 
effective  and  better  able  to  serve  the  dis- 
advantaged. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  that  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  Nation  are  many,  and 
that  if  we  are  to  be  successful  in  solving 
them,  the  cooperation  of  all  is  needed. 
This  means  that  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, Federal.  State,  and  local,  as  well 
as  private  industry  and  private  indi- 
viduals must  pull  together. 

I  am  sure  that  Members  of  this  body 
will  be  just  as  shocked  as  I  over  the 
highhanded  manner  in  which  the  Labor 
Department  of  the  U.S.  Government 
dealt  with  the  State  of  CaUfornla.  My 
colleagues  will  wonder,  as  I  have,  why 
the  Labor  Department  has  not  been 
"pulling  with"  instead  of  "pulling 
against"  the  State's  efforts. 

The  background  In  this  matter  is  as 
follows:  In  California,  after  considerable 
study  of  manpower  and  training  efforts. 
It  was  determined  that  because  of  the 
categorical  nature  of  the  various  Federal 
and  State  efforts  in  this  field,  the  pro- 
grams were  not  being  as  effective  as  they 
could  and  should  be  and  that  serious 
"gaps"  existed  in  present  efforts  that 
needed  to  be  filled.  To  improve  on  the 
situation,  a  package  of  six  bipartisan 
bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Legislature.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize the  bipartisan  nature  of  this  ef- 
fort. Some  suggested  that  it  is  a  miracle 
that  the  parties,  in  an  election  year,  were 
able  to  get  together  in  the  State  and 
come  up  with  a  bipartisan  approach  to 
attack  California's  problems.  I  am 
pleased,  however,  that  the  members  of 
the  State  legislature  have  put  the  public 
interest  above  any  partisan  issues.  The 
effort  is  strongly  supported  by  Governor 
Reagan  and  Lieutenant  Governor  Finch, 
and  it  is  also  strongly  endorsed  by  the 
Democratic  speaker  of  the  California  As- 


sembly, Jess  Unruh,  as  well  as  the  minor- 
ity leader  in  the  assembly,  Hon.  Robert 
Monagan. 

One  of  the  bills,  assembly  bill  1463, 
which  was-  introduced  by  Speaker 
Unruh,  would  create  a  new  State  de- 
partment of  human  resources  develop- 
ment to  coordinate  the  programs  aimed 
at  the  disadvantaged  witliin  the  State. 
The  State  hopes  to  provide  the  hardcore 
unemployed  with  "an  unbroken  se- 
quence of  services  from  intake  through 
placement  on  a  job  and  periodic  follow- 
up  and  evaluation,"  so  that  we  will 
know  exactly  what  is  being  done  and 
what  progress  is  being  made. 

California  hopes  to  make  the  focus 
the  indlndual  and  tailor  programs  to 
fit  the  individual  for  employment, 
rather  than  forcr  an  individual  into  a 
program.  In  other  words,  California 
hopes  to  personalize  the  programs  so 
they  serve  the  needs  of  the  individual, 
rather  than  force  the  individual  to  con- 
form to  the  programs.  To  do  this,  a  new 
civil  servant,  a  "job  agent,"  would  be 
created  and  assigned  the  tusk  of  secur- 
ing the  necessary  training  and  sup- 
portive services  needed  by  his  disadvan- 
taged unemployed  client,  in  order  to 
make  him  employable.  To  accomplish 
this,  a  State  needs  a  little  flexibility  in 
the  use  of  highly  categorical  Federal  aid 

funds. 

Mr.  President,  assembly  bill  1463  was 
introduced  on  May  23  and  since  that 
time  the  State  of  California  through 
numerous  communications  and  personal 
meetings  both  here  in  Washington  and 
in  the  State  has  attempted  to  work  out 
anv  Federal  problems  that  might  im- 
pede the  State  effort.  As  a  result,  modi- 
fications were  made  in  the  California 
legislation  to  overcome  Washington's 
objections.  All  seemed  well.  That  is,  un- 
til Mr.  Robert  C.  Goodwin,  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security,  came  to  California  on 
July  3  to  testify  on  the  California  pro- 
posals. 

Unbelievably,  this  Federal  bureaucrat 
in  17  pages  of  nearly  irrelevant  testi- 
mony, commented  not  on  the  bill  as 
had  been  modified  through  conferences 
with  his  owTi  Department  but  on  the 
bill  as  it  had  been  introduced  originally 
on  May  23. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  it  was  as 
though  these  meetings  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  State  gov- 
ernment had  never  taken  place.  This  is 
often  the  case.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  I  object  to  such  a  great  expansion 
in  bureaucracy.  Sometimes  the  needs  and 
wishes  of  Congress  and  the  people  get 
lost. 

Clinging  to  the  powers  of  the  purse, 
Washington  officialdom  refuses  to  loosen 
the  reins  and  strings  the  least  bit  to 
allow  States  greater  flexbility  and 
freedom.  In  effect.  Mr.  Goodwin's  testi- 
mony threatened  California  with  a  loss 
of  over  $600  million  in  Federal  funds  if 
a  State  dared  to  be  imaginative,  at  least 
imaginative  in  a  manner  that  differed 
from  the  Labor  Department's. 

Speaker  Unruh  said  of  the  perform- 
ance of  this  Federal  agency: 

The  action  of  this  bureaucratic  agency — 
apparently  backed  by  the  Johnson  Adminis- 


tration fa  Washington— in  opposing  this 
creative  effort  to  do  something  concrete 
about  hardcore  unemployment  In  Cali- 
fornia— indicates  the  true  attitude  of  the 
federal  government  concerning  so-called 
'creative  federalism." 

The  speaker  continued: 

Several  years  ago  the  President  coined  a 
phrase  'creative  federalism'  to  refine  this  new 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  national  povernment 
to  cooperate  with  state  and  local  govern- 
ments rather  than  to  force  iffograms  down 
state  and  local  throats.  It  now  iipivars  that 
the  bureaucrats  in  the  Labor  Department 
believe  that  'creative  federalism'  is  nothing 
more  than  dictation  to  the  states  by  the 
federal   government. 

I  understand  that  subsequent  to  the 
California  hearings,  this  Mr.  Goodwin 
indicated  that  this  was  done  "on  orders 
from  Washington." 

Lt.  Gov.  Bob  Finch  and  minority  as- 
.sembly  leader  Bob  Monagan.  in  separate 
letters  to  Secretary  Wirtz.  urged  the 
Secretary  to  reconsider  the  Depart- 
ment's opposition  to  this  California  bi- 
partisan effort. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Pinch  in  his  let- 
ter said: 

We  had  expected  the  federal  government 
would  be  anxious  to  cooperate  and  I  was 
dismayed  to  learn  your  representatives  had 
used  specious  arguments  and  Implied  threats 
to  oppose  a  central  feature  of  this  legislative 
package. 

Assemblyman  Monagan  indicated  to 
the  Secretary  that  California  would  con- 
tinue to  tiT  to  cooperate,  but  warned: 

If,  however,  you  choose  to  obstruct  our 
efforts,  we  may  continue  to  be  frustrated  by 
bureaucratic  waste  and  inefficiency,  and  our 
disadvantaged  citizens  will  suffer  the  con- 
sequences. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor Finch,  Speaker  Unruh,  and  As- 
semblyman Monagan  in  urging  the  Labor 
Department  to  reconsider  its  position  in 
this  matter. 

California  wants  to  cooperate,  but 
it  is  difficult  when  Federal  officials  act  in 
such  a  breach  of  faith,  or,  as  Speaker 
Unruh  said  in  his  letter  to  Secretary 
Wirtz,  "in  violation  of  common  rules  of 
courtesy  and  previous  agreements  which 
they  had  made."  In  all  fairness,  Mr. 
President,  I  will  say  that  some  Labor  De- 
partment officials  have  been  very  co- 
operative and  have  recognized  the  great 
merit  of  the  California  approach.  This 
makes  this  intergovernmental  relations 
nightmare  even  worse,  and  raises  the 
question.  Who  really  speaks  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor?  I  do  hope  that  Sec- 
retary Wirtz  will  see  to  it  that  Califor- 
nia can  rely  on  the  words  of  Labor  De- 
partment officials  with  whom  they  deal 
and  that  the  Department  will  speak  with 
one  voice. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  introducin,? 
an  amendment  to  S.  2938,  wiiich  would 
add  a  new  title  rv,  "Supplementary 
State  Programs."  This  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  provide  California  and  other 
States  with  a  method  to  achieve  greater 
flexibility  in  dealing  with  manpower 
training  programs.  The  amendment  au- 
thorizes a  2-year  program  of  grants  to 
the  States  with  the  Federal  Government 
providing  not  to  exceed  75  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  State's  supplemental  efforts 
and  activities.  A  State  wishing  to  par- 
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ticipate  in  this  new  prof  ram 
to  demonstrate  that 
and  related  programs 
disadvantaged  persons 
could    be    facilitated 
State  efforts  and  activit  es 
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that  this  Nation's  brai 
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all  of  our  States,  we 
intelligehf  citizens  as 
Washington,  and  they  h^ve 
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the  local  problems  an 
more   responsive   to 
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indeed  of  our  Constitutfcn 
ernment  should  be  kep  t 
people  as  possible  is  a 
one.  If  our  federal  system 
main  viable,  we  must 
courage   States  to   initiate 
ment,  as  laboratories  o: 
various  approaches.  Th  \t 
State  effort  is  thwartep 
by    an    administration 
"creative  federalism" 
allow   a  State   to  be 
contradictory  as  the  actions 
partment  officials  in  opposing 
in  this  matter. 

Mr.    President,    I 
unanimous  consent 
lease   of   Speaker   Unri 
press  release  issued  by 
ernor  Pinch  and  AssemJ)lym 
criticizing  the  Labor 
dling  and  its  lack  of  coftpera 
nection  with  assembly  b 
in  full  at  this  i>oint  ir 
addition,  I  ask  unanim  dus 
letters  written  by  them 
also  be  printed  in  full 
ditional  item  important 
eluded,  and  Mr.  President 
mous  consent  that  a 
bipartisan  package  of 
full  in  the  Record. 

There   being    no   objection 
terial  was  ordered  to 
Record,  as  follows: 
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government  concerning  so-called  'creative 
federalism'  ",  Unruh  said. 

•Por  years  we  have  heard  from  various  fed- 
eral officials  and  from  President  Johnson 
himself  that  the  national  government  stands 
ready  to  work  with  a  state  which  desires  to 
Innovate  and  create  bold  new  programs  to 
solve  major  Ills  in  our  society. 

•Several  years  ago  the  President  coined  the 
phnise  'creative  federalism'  to  define  this  new 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  national  government 
to  cooperate  with  stJite  and  local  govern- 
ments, rather  than  to  force  programs  down 
suae  and  local  throats. 

"It  now  appears  that  the  bureaucrats  in 
the  Department  of  Labor  believe  that  crea- 
tive federalism'  is  nothing  more  than  dicta- 
tion to  the  states  by  the  federal  government. 

"Despite  the  fact  that  the  California  legis- 
lative staff  spent  countless  hours  with  federal 
omclals  in  an  attempt  to  solve  the  problems 
In  the  legislation  which  raised  Issues  of  con- 
formity with  federal  law,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  this  bill  had  been  amended  extensively 
three  times  since  May  23.  the  federal  .-,pokes- 
ni.-in  at  today's  hearing  siibmltted  17  pages 
of  testimony  directed  to  the  bill  of  May  23. 

"This  was  done  in  clear  and  open  violation 
of  an  agreement  reached  by  my  staff  and  the 
regional  director  of  the  Labor  Department  in 
San  Francisco,  Kenneth  Robertson,  that  the 
federal  testimony  today  would  be  directed  to 
the  bill  as  we  had  amended  it  to  solve  most 
of  the  federal  government's  problems. 

"After  the  Senate  hearing  I  was  Informed 
that  the  federal  spokesman.  Robert  C.  Good- 
win. Administrator  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security,  stated  that  this  was 
done  'on  orders  from  Washington',  evidently 
m  order  to  kill  this  state  legislation. 

"I  have  faith  that  the  Senate  Government 
Efficiency  Committee  will  see  through  this 
shameful  attempt  by  the  federal  executive 
branch  to  write  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
California,  and  will  approve  this  package  of 
.six  bills  which  is  endorsed  now  by  Assembly 
Minority  Leader  Robert  Monagan,  Governor 
Reagan  and  myself. 

•  In  the  meantime,"  said  Unruh.  "I  sin- 
cerely hope  the  federal  government  will  re- 
examine ItB  opposition  to  A  B.  1463,  which  Is 
now  based  solely  upon  a  sense  of  pride  by 
individual  civil  servants  in  the  US.  Labor 
Department  who  feel  disgruntled  because  a 
state  had  the  temerity  to  develop  a  good  idea 
before  they  did. 

"I  suggest  to  President  Johnson  that  if  he 
truly  believes  in  'creative  federalism'  as  a 
two-way  street  for  cooperation  between  the 
states  and  the  federal  government,  he  exam- 
ine closely  the  actions  which  his  overly 
bureaucratlzed  Department  of  Labor  is  tak- 
ing in  this  Instance  ". 

The  entire  package  of  six  bills  by  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  authors  was  taken  under 
submission  today  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Efficiency,  pending  appoint- 
ment of  a  subcommittee  of  that  t>ody  which 
will  study  the  legislation  more  closely. 

(News  release  from  the  Offlces  of  Lt.  Gov. 
Robert  Finch  and  Assemblyman  Bob  Mon- 
agan. July  10. 19681 

Republican  leaders  have  urged  Secretary  of 
Labor  W  Wlllard  Wirtz  to  reconsider  his  op- 
position to  a  bipartisan  Job  training  and  de- 
velopment program,  and — In  the  words  of 
Lieutenant  Governor  Robert  Pinch — "to  re- 
move the  specter  of  a  threatened  loss  of  fed- 
eral funds". 

In  separate  letters  to  the  secretary,  made 
public  this  afternoon.  Finch  and  Assembly 
Minority  Leader  Bob  Monagan  criticized  tes- 
timony by  a  Department  of  Labor  spokesman 
before  the  Senate  Governmental  ElBclency 
Committee. 

Robert  C.  Goodwin,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security,  told  the  Committee 
that  passage  of  AB  1463  (Unruh)  c'ould  re- 
sult In  the  loss  to  California  of  over  $600 
million    in    federal    employment    and    man- 


power training  funds.  He  said  the  funds 
would  be  cut  if  Secretary  Wirtz  decided  that 
provisions  of  the  bill  were  not  in  conformity 
with  federal  law. 

Monagan,  In  his  letter  to  the  secretary, 
noted  that  this  was  an  "observation  that 
sounded  very  much  like  a  tlircnt",  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  bill  had  already 
been  amended  to  remove  any  question  of 
non-conformity  until  July  1,  1969. 

"We  had  expected  the  federal  government 
would  be  anxious  to  cooperate,"  said  Pinch, 
"and  I  was  dismayed  to  learn  your  represent- 
atives had  u.sed  specious  arguments  and  im- 
plied threats  to  oppose  a  central  feature  of 
this  legislative  package." 

Monagan  also  expressed  anger  at  Goodwin's 
complaint  about  the  organization  of  the  De- 
partment of  Human  Resonrces  Development, 
which  would  be  created  by  AB  1463  Goodwin 
said  a  conformity  issue  could  be  raised  be- 
cause federal  officials  would  li.ive  to  deal 
with  two  separate  units  in  the  employment 
field. 

But  these  units,  according  to  Monagan. 
would  in  fact  be  administered  under  the  new 
central  department.  "This  attempt  to  regu- 
late the  details  of  state  governmental  orga- 
nization is  Improper  and  unjustified,"  the 
GOP  lawmaker  said. 

Pinch  .<.tated  that  "California  has  developed 
a  unique  and  highly  Imaginative  approach 
to  reducing  massive  unemployment  now  prev- 
alent In  disadvantaged  urban  areas  and  we 
are  asking  you  to  Join  us  In  implementing 
the  necessary  administrative  reforms  and 
supplementary  programs." 

Monagan  said  that,  despite  the  Labor  De- 
partment's Initial  attitude,  sponsors  of  the 
Job  training  and  development  package  would 
still  be  willing  to  discuss  any  suggestions  by 
Wirtz.  but  warned: 

"If.  however,  you  choose  to  obstruct  our 
efforts  we  may  continue  to  be  frustrated  by 
bureaucratic  waste  and  Inefficiency,  and  our 
disadvantaged  citizens  will  buffer  the  con- 
sequences." 

Assembly,  California  Legislature, 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  July  3,  1968. 

Hon.    WiLLARD    WniTZ. 

Secretary  of  Labor, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DCAB  Secretary  Wirtz:  I  am  writing  to  in- 
form you  of  actions  your  sutxirdinates  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  have  taken  with  regard 
to  legislation  I  have  Introduced  In  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  to  make  substantial  and. 
In  our  view,  beneficial  changes  in  the  deliv- 
ery systems  by  which  California  provides 
manpower,  training  and  employment  services 
to  eligible  unemployed  clients.  In  my  view 
and  that  of  a  substantial  numljer  of  mem- 
bers of  both  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  California  government  from 
both  political  parties,  your  representatives 
violated  common  rules  of  courtesy  and  previ- 
ous agreements  which  they  had  made  with 
my  staff  in  registering  the  Department  of 
Labor's  official  opposition  to  this  legislation 
at  a  State  Senate  committee  hearing  on 
July  3. 

After  receiving  a  telegram  from  Assistant 
Secretary  Stanley  Ruttenberg  on  June  13  re- 
garding elements  of  our  state  legislation 
whicli  were  out  of  conformity.  In  his  opinion, 
with  federal  law  and  regulations,  we  met 
with  Mr.  Ruttenberg  and  his  staff  in  Wash- 
ington and  later  with  your  Department's 
personnel  here  in  Sacramento.  On  the  basis 
of  these  meetings  three  sets  of  extensive 
amendments  were  adopted  to  the  bill.  As- 
sembly Bill  1463,  designed  specifically  to  fit 
the  state  legislation  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
federal  requirements.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Goodwin  of  your  Department  appeared 
on  July  3  before  our  legislative  committee 
and  stated  points  of  opposition  based  on  the 
original  version  of  the  bill,  in  total  disregard 
of  the  changes  which  we  had  made  in  the  bill 
with  federal  advice  and  support. 
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since  the  Department  of  Labor's  regional 
representative  In  San  Francisco,  Kenneth 
Robertson,  has  informed  us  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  a  policy  of  neither  supporting  nor 
opposing  state  legislation,  I  find  your  agen- 
cy's actions  in  this  regard  dlfiicult  to  fathom. 
May  I  respectfully  request  that  you  inform 
your  subordinates  that  creative  federalism 
must  seep  down  to  the  lowest  bureaucratic 
ranks  if  it  is  to  become  a  truly  effective 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

I  stand  ready  to  cooperate  with  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  officials  who  wish  to  dis- 
cuss our  legislation  at  any  time,  provided 
those  officials  are  capable  of  keeping  their 
word  and  of  honoring  their  previous  com- 
mitments. 

I  have  written   President  Johnson   regard- 
ing this  incident,  and  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of    a    statement    regarding    the    occurrence 
which  I  have  issued  to  the  press. 
Sincerely. 

Jesse  M.  Unruh. 
Speaker  of  the  A.-i-iemblji. 

State  of  California. 
Lieutenant  Governor's  Office. 

Sacramento.  July  9,  1968. 
Hon.  W.  WiLLARD  Wirtz, 
Secretary  of  Labor, 
Wa.ihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Secretary  :  California  has  devel- 
oped a  unique  and  liiphly  imaginative  ap- 
proach to  reducing  unemployment  in  disad- 
vantaged urban  areas,  and  we  are  asking 
your  cooperation  in  implementing  the  neces- 
sary administrative  reforms  and  supplemen- 
tary programs. 

This  new  approach  legislation  is  embodied 
in  a  package  of  six  bills,  sponsored  by  leg- 
islators from  both  political  parties,  which  is 
currently  being  considered  by  the  California 
Senate  Government  Efficiency  Committee. 
We  had  expected  the  federal  government 
would  be  anxious  to  cooperate  and  I  was 
dismayed  to  learn  your  representatives  had 
used  specious  arguments  and  implied  threats 
to  oppose  a  centra',  feature  in  this  legislative 
package. 

I  was  especially  disturbed  hy  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Goodwin  who  told 
the  committee  that,  should  AB  1463  be  ap- 
proved, you  might  use  discretionary  powers 
to  withhold  over  S600  million  training  and 
employment  funds  now  allotted  to  this 
state.  This  was  viewed  as  an  affront  to  Cal- 
ifornia legislative  leaders,  and  I  would 
strongly  urge  you  to  remove  the  spectre  of  a 
threatened  loss  of  federal  funds. 

Moreover.  I  would  request  that  you  re- 
evaluate objections  which  were  apparently 
based  on  an  earlier  version  of  the  bill,  'i'ou 
should  be  advised,  for  example,  that  the  bill 
was  amended  prior  to  the  July  3  hearing  to 
make  any  provision  which  does  not  conform 
with  federal  law  inoperable  until  July  1. 
1969. 

As  Chairman  of  the  California  Job  Train- 
ing and  Placement  Council.  I  have  devoted 
considerable  time  to  a  thorough  review  and 
evaluation  of  federal  and  state  manpower 
programs.  On  the  basis  of  our  .studies  I  have 
concluded  there  Is  an  urgent  need  for  a  cen- 
tral state  agency  to  coordinate  the  multi- 
plicity of  programs  in  this  field.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  we  are  losing  much  of  the  poten- 
tial impact  of  these  programs  by  relying  on 
a  scatter-gun  approach.  This  has  resulted  in 
duplicated  and  incomplete  services. 

AB  1463  would  help  us  to  overcome  these 
deficiencies  and.  along  with  other  measures 
in  the  Job  training  and  development  pack- 
age, to  complement  and  expand  the  scope  of 
current  programs.  We  would  greatly  appre- 
ciate your  assistance  In  achieving  these  ob- 
jectives. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  H.  Finch, 
Lieutenant  Governor. 


ASSEMBLY,  California  Legislature. 

July  9,  1968. 
Hon.  W.  WiLLARD  Wirtz. 
Secretary  of  Labor, 
Wa.'!hington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Your  decision 
to  oppose  a  key  feature  of  the  Job  training 
and  development  program  now  before  the 
California  Senate  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment, and  one  which  I  hope  you  will  re- 
consider. 

This  legislative  package,  which  Is  .spon- 
sored Jointly  by  leaders  in  both  political 
p;u-tles.  represents  a  positive  alternative  to 
the  fragmented  federal  and  state  programs 
aimed  at  meeting  the  needs  of  the  chron- 
ically unemployed.  Therefore,  I  strongly  urge 
you  to  Join  us  in  an  experiment  that  will 
almost  certainly  benefit  other  states  Inter- 
ested in  alleviating  duplication  and  improv- 
ing services  in  this  field. 

In  regard  to  the  July  3rd  testimony  by 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Goodwin,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security,  it  was  strangely  ir- 
relevant to  the  legislation  he  opposed.  After 
consultation  with  your  department  the  au- 
thor of  the  bin  m  question.  Assembly  Speaker 
Jesse  Unruh.  agreed  to  amendments  designed 
to  meet  objections  raised  lay  your  representa- 
tives. These  amendment,s  iiad  been  adopted 
prior  t-o  the  hearing  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Efficiency. 

Mr.  Goodwin,  however,  testified  against 
the  bill  in  its  original  form,  and  thereby 
violated  an  iigreement  to  comment  only  on 
the  amended  version.  He  stated  that  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  which  failed  to  conform 
with  federal  law  could  result  in  the  loss  to 
California  of  our  S600  million  in  federal 
funds,  an  observation  that  sounded  very 
much  like  a  threat.  And  yet  language  had 
already  been  added  to  make  any  provision 
which  did  not  conform  inoperative  until 
July  1,  1969.  Mr.  Goodwin  also  objected  to 
the  creation  of  a  separate  Division  of  Job 
Training  and  Development  within  the  pro- 
posed State  Department  of  Human  Resources 
Development  on  grounds  that  federal  offi- 
cials would  have  to  deal  with  both  this  di- 
vision and  the  existing  State  Department  of 
Employment  He  ignored  the  fact  that  these 
iniits  would  become  part  of  the  same  single 
state  agency  dealing  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. This  attempt  to  regulate  details 
of  state  governmental  organization  is  im- 
proper and  unjustified. 

In  view  of  our  wlllingne.ss  to  work  with  the 
federal  government,  and  the  fact  that  we  met 
major  objections  raised  by  your  representa- 
tives in  advance  of  the  July  3rd  hearing  I 
find  it  hard  to  understand  your  opposition. 
We  are.  however,  still  willing  to  discuss  any 
additional  suggestions  you  may  have.  With 
your  cooperation  and  encouragement  Califor- 
nia can  revitalize  manpower  development  and 
mobilize  additional  support  in  the  private 
sector.  If,  however,  you  choose  to  obstruct  our 
efforts  we  may  continue  to  be  frustrated  by 
bureaucratic  waste  and  inefficiency,  and  our 
disadvantaged  citizens  will  suffer  the  con- 
sequences. ^^ 
Sincerely, 

Bob  Monagan. 

Summary  of  Bills— Biparti.san  Employment 

and   Business   Development   Package 
creation    op   a   department    of    human    re- 
sources development    (AB   1463 — UNRUH) 

This  measure  fixes  responsibility  for  the 
delivery  of  services  to  the  chronically  unem- 
ployed, by  establishing  a  single  agency  I  the 
Department  of  Human  Resources  Develop- 
ment) to  provide  a  full-range  of  needed  serv- 
ices of  the  hard-core  unemployed  on  an  in- 
dividualized basis. 

The  bin  creates  a  new  kind  of  civil  ser- 
vant— a  "Job  agent" — who  is  held  responsible 
for  getting  the  necessary  services  to  each 
client  and  following  through  until  his  client 


is  on  a  Job.  The  Job  agent  develops  a  "plan" 
for  each  client  and  a  timetable  for  providing 
those  services.  He  may  conUact  with  public 
or  private  agencies  In  providing  these  serv- 
ices, be  they  education  or  vocational  train- 
ing, medical  services  or  housing  for  the 
client. 

The  measure  consolidates  a  number  of  ex- 
isting state  agencies  dealing  with  employ- 
ment and  poverty  problems  into  the  new 
agency,  including  the  Muiti-Service  Center 
program,  the  State  Anti-Poverty  Office,  the 
Division  of  Apprenticeship  Standards  and  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Employment.  The  sev- 
eral scattered  lunds  supporting  these  pro- 
grams are  consolidated  within  one  "Man- 
power Development  Fund",  to  be  adminis- 
tered Ijy  the  new  agency. 

Tlie  ijlU  designates  target  areas  within  the 
State  with  the  most  serious  unemployment 
problems  and  requires  the  departments  to 
focus  its  prime  attention  on  those  areas  and 
their  vniemployed  residents. 
ki.imination   of   discrimination    in   apprfn- 

TICESHIP  programs    (AB   1464 — RALPH) 

This  bin  requires  the  Joint  Apprentice- 
ship Committee  to  submit  to  the  Apprentirr- 
.ship  Council,  in  writing,  all  factors  deter- 
mining selection  of  applicants  for  the  pro- 
grams, and  the  relative  w'eights  to  be  given 
to  each  of  these  factors.  Reasons  for  rejec- 
tion of  any  applicant  nixist  lie  submitted  in 
writing  to  the  rejected  applicant.^  Investi- 
gatory authority  to  look  into  complaints  of 
discrimination  in  selection  Is  moved  from  the 
Division  of  Apprenticeship  Standards  to  the 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Commission 
iFEPC).  The  measure  ties  in  with  AB  1463 
(Unruh),  which  moves  the  entire  nppenticc- 
shlp  training  program  from  the  Department 
of  Industrial  Relations  to  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Resource  Development. 

small     BtrSINESS     assistance     PROGRAM     LAW 
(AB    1046 — UNRUH) 

Creates  a  two-year  pilot  program,  to  be 
administered  by  the  Superintendent  nf 
Banks,  whereby  the  State  will  contract  with 
private  non-profit  associations  which  will 
provide  technical  business  a.^sistance  to 
small  businessmen  who  live  in  and  desire  to 
locate  their  enterprises  in  specified  disad- 
vantaged urban  areas.  Requires  sucii  small 
businessmen  to  employ,  to  the  extent  possi- 
ble, individuals  who  have  previously  in-en 
public  assistance  recipients. 

The  measure  provides  that  the  dollar  limi- 
tation on  such  technical  and  advisory  help 
be  not  more  than  15  percent  of  the  face 
amount  of  the  loan  which  the  businessman 
receives  from  a  private  lender.  A  small  busi- 
nessman is  defined  by  the  bill  as  one  whose 
business  grosses  not  more  than  $250,000  an- 
nually and  who  employs  not  more  than  15 
persons. 

The  bin  requires  the  Superintendent  of 
Banks  to  report  to  the  1970  Legislature  on 
the  effectiveness  of  the  program.  $150,000  is 
''appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  the  pro- 
gram in  its  first  year. 

PQOLED    .MONEY    INVESTMENT    Fl^ND     lAB     (777  — 
MONAGAN  I 

Tills  bill  would  provide  an  incentive  lor 
banks  to  make  high  risk  loans  in  urban  pov- 
erty areas  as  members  of  a  California  Job 
Development  Corporation. 

Specifically,  it  would  permit  the  Pooled 
Money  Investment  Board,  consisting  of  the 
State  Controller.  Treasurer,  and  Finance 
Director,  to  deposit  "Idle  cash  reserves"  in 
California  banks  which  are  members  of 
CAL-JOB  corporations. 

In  addition  to  making  this  money  avail- 
able for  use  by  the  member  banks,  the  State 
would  also  be  authorized  to  grant  an  "in- 
terest break"  bas?d  on  how  much  money  an 
individual   bank   had   invested  in   CAL-JOB 
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Imposed  on  Interest 
prevent  exceiwlve 
the    use    of    state 


i|tlllzatlon  of  reserve 

would  also  bol- 

as   any   new 

banks   would   be 

■'multiplier  effect" 

-balf    times    the 


ec<  nomy. 
o 


o  ne- 


ureas,  und  thereby 
business  opportu- 
resldents  of    these 


loans.  A  celling  would  be 
differentials,    however 
profits    resulting    from 
money. 

It  Is  anticipated  that 
funds  to  provide  Incentives 
ster   the  entire  state 
money   made   available 
used  and  reused,  having 
of    roughly    two    and 
amount  deposited. 

CAI.TTORNTA     JOB     DEVIXOPlHENT    CORPORATION 

(AB   io» — CAJ  :f 

CAL-JOB  Is  a  vehicle  1  o  Introduce  private 
capital  In  urban  poverty  i 
create  new  Job  and  smal 
ultles  for  disadvantaged 
areas.  The  enabling  legislation  (AB  109)  will 
be  revised  to  enhance  <  he  etTectlvencss  of 
this  approach,  and  of  t  le  total  bipartisan 
Job  development  progran  . 

The  amended  bill  woul  1  establish  a  state- 
wide CAL-JOB  Advisory  I  oard  empowered  to 
set  criteria  for  loans,  mob 
vate  resources,  and  approve  formation  of  re- 
gional f>6h-proflt  CAL-JOB  Corporations  In 
designated  urban  "target 

Members  of  regional  co  'poratlon  could  In- 
clude any  California  bus  ness  or  Institution 
which  participates  flnani  lally  In  the  CAL- 
JOB  program.  Each  corpo:  atlon  would  be  au 
thorlzed  to  set  up  a  fund  to  guarantee  high 
risk  loans  and  provide  s  >me  protection  for 
Its  members.  (This  proti  ctlon  Is  necessary 
because  all  CAL-JOB  loai  s  wovild  go  to  bor- 
rowers who  cannot  qualil  y  for  conventional 
financing.) 

Regional    corporations   l^ould    maintain   a 
reasonable  balance  betweeti  loans  to  Job-pro 

o  expand  or  locate 

reas,  and  loans  to 

They  would  also 
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operations  in  the  target  i 

aspiring  small  buslnessm 

ensure  that  Job  and  busfriess  opportunities 


are  made  available  to  racia  1 1 
ance  with  their  representa 
area. 

Recipients  of  CAL-JOI 
.siune  certain  obligations 
borrowers  would  be  reqi  Ired  to  hire  resi- 
dents from  -he  target  ar  (a  in  llUlng  addi- 
tional Jobs:  :imall  busine: !  borrowers  would 
be  commlttea  to  a  minim  im  two-year  "con- 


sulting  relationship"    will 

The   latter   requirement 

vantaged  persons  who  ha\|D  had  no  previous 

business  experience. 

TAX    INCENTIVE    FOR    JOB 

VENEMAN 

This  bill  would  amend 
tax  laws  to  provide  an  ince 
to  hire  long-term  unempfcyed 
unemployed  or  underemp:  syed 
public  assistance. 

It  would  permit  an  en 
from  his  gross  Income  an 
50  percent  of  the  tralnin 
paid  an  approved  trainee 
of  employment  is  at  leasi 
it  is  anticipated  that  th< 
tax  revenue  to  the  State 
savings  In  public  asslstanc( 
minimum  three  to  one  doll  ir 

Employers  would  realize 
to  seven  percent  of  wages 
expended.  This  should  en 
medium  size  employers, 
most  of  the  California  labc  • 
pate  In  training  unskilled 
workers. 

Before    this    incentive    (t> 
the  employer  and  trainee 
certified  by  the  Admlnlstr 
and  Welfare  Agency. 


th: 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr 
half  of    myself   and 
New    York    [Mr.    Javits  1 
amendment,  intended  t( 
us,  jointly,  to  the  bill  iS 


groups  in  accord- 
Ion  in  a  particular 

loans    would    as- 
large    employer- 


the   corporation, 
to   assist   disad- 
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recipients  oX 

ployer    to   deduct 

amount  equal  to 

costs  and  wages 

irovidlng  the  term 
six  months.  And 
resulting  loss  of 

rould  be  offset  by 
expenditures  on  a 
ratio, 
a  tax  saving  up 
nd  training  costs 

ourage  small  and 

who  account  for 
force,  to  parllcl- 

iiid  unemployable 

uld  apply,  both 
would  have  to  be 
tor  of  the  Health 


F  re: 


sident.  on  be- 

Senator   from 

.    I    submit    ail 

be  proposed  by 

29381  to  extend 


certain  expiring  provisions  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  and  ask  that  It 
be  appropriately  referred. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION    AMEND- 
MENTS  OF    1968— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    885 

Mr.  JAVnS  <  for  himself,  Mr.  Brooke. 
Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Hart), 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  iS. 
37701  to  amend  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963,  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

•  See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  proposed  by  Mr.  Javits. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing, i 

AMENDMENT   NO.   888 

Mr.  DOMINICK  « for  himself  and  Mr. 
Murphy  i  proposed  an  amendment  to 
Senate  bill  3770.  supra,  which  v.ar,  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

'See  reference  to  the  nbove  amend- 
ment when  proposed  by  Mr.  Dominick. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing. I 


NOTICE  OP  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TION BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
acting  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  I  desire  to  announce 
that  today  the  Senate  received  the  fol- 
lowing nomination: 

Harold  Francis  Linder,  of  New  York, 
to  be  Ambassador  Rxtraordinarj'  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Canada. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  this  pending  nomination  may  not 
be  finally  acted  upon  prior  to  the  expi- 
ration of  6  days  of  its  receipt  In  the 
Senate. 


NOTICE  OF  JOmT  HOUSE-SENATE 
MEETING  RELATING  TO  NEED 
FOR  A  NATIONAL  POLICY  FOR 
THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  Repre- 
sentative Georcb  Miller  and  I  have 
made  arrangements  to  convene  an  infor- 
mal joint  House-Senate  colloquium  on 
July  17  at  10  a.m.  to  di-scuss  the  need 
for  a  national  policy  for  the  environ- 
ment. Representatives  from  the  execu- 
tive branch,  private  foundations,  and 
universities  as  well  as  concerned  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  be  in  attendance. 
The  meeting  will  take  place  In  the  hear- 
ing room  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  room  H-403,  Capitol 
Building.  All  interested  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  invited  to  attend. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pre.<:- 
Ident,  I  ask  unanimous  cor«ent  that  the 
order  for  the  quoitim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  face  the  last  few  weeks  of  what  we 
hope  is  the  end  of  the  session,  it  would 
appear  pertinent  to  review  our  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam. 

A  premise  to  this  leview  is  the  fact 
that,  whereas  the  enemy  continue  their 
attack.";  and  sabotage  in  South  Vietnam, 
since  last  March  31  the  United  States 
has  refrained  from  any  comparable  at- 
tacks on  the  heartland  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that,  as  a  result  of 
various  policy  decisions,  this  war — 
which  is  not  a  war  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  rather  a  gigantic  police  ac- 
tion— has  been,  and  is  being  conducted 
with  our  Air  Force  and  Navy  shackled 
heavily  by  direct  ordeis  from  Washing- 
ton. I  am  not  talking  about  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons,  or  the  attacking  of 
civilians. 

In  one  sense,  our  ground  troops,  both 
Army  and  Marines,  are  at  least  as 
.■^hackled,  because  ability  to  counterat- 
tack has  always  been  considered  an  es- 
sential  comp>onent   of   ground    welfare. 

In  this  policing  of  disputes  between 
the  vaiious  Vietnam  groups,  however,  if 
and  when  our  troops  are  successful  in 
lepulsing  attacks,  the  enemy  is  then  per- 
mitted to  retrea*.  into  all  three  of  the 
countries  which  border  South  Vietnam; 
namely.  Cambodia.  Laos,  and  Nortli 
Vietnam;  and  in  those  thiee  countries 
they  are  welcomed  and  sustained;  and 
our  own  troops  are  ordered  never  to  pur- 
sue them  if  that  pursuit  entails  entering 
any  of  the  three  countries  in  question. 

Some  of  the  world's  foremost  guerrilla 
authorities  now  state  that,  as  a  result  of 
these  restrictions,  along  with  subsequent 
developments,  there  can  never  be  any 
true  success  in  whatever  it  is  we  are  try- 
ing to  accomplish  in  Vietnam. 

We  know  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American  military  have  now  been  i:i 
Europe  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century; 
also  that  tens  of  thousands  additional  of 
our  militai-y  have  been  in  Korea  for  over 
18  years.  We  should  now  realize  also  that 
what  is  going  on  in  Vietnam  could  also 
last  for  many  more  years. 

Over  535.000  Americans  aie  now  i:i 
South  Vietnam  and  that  does  not  include 
the  tens  of  thousands  currently  in  Thai- 
land, or  the  tens  of  thousands  currently 
in  Japan. 

How  long  can  the  people  of  the  United 
States  continue  to  bear  this  worldwide 
military  burden? 

What  is  the  justification  for  bearing  it? 

The  high  cost  is  without  precedent, 
over  80.000  of  our  own  youth  wounded, 
and  25,600  dead,  far  more  important  fig- 
ures than  the  $2.5  billion  a  month  cur- 
rently going  down  the  drain  in  the  Viet- 
nam venture,  with  no  hope  whatever  of 
any  recovery. 
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To  these  sad  costs  should  be  added  the 
heavy  and  increasing  loss  of  our  prestige 
in  all  parts  of  the  world;  also  the  finan- 
cial crisis  it  is  now  inciea.singly  clear  the 
expen,«;es  of  this  alleged  war  are  bringing 
upon  us. 

Serioas  consideration  .should  be  given 
the  above  facts.  They  are  becoming  of 
steadily  more  concern  to  tlie  .-Xnierican 
l)eople 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oideied 


IMPENDING   APPROPRIATIONS-- 

THE  NEED  FOR  PRIORITIES 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
during  the.se  expected  final  days  of  Con- 
gress, the  Senate  will  be  asked  to  con- 
sider various  appropriation  requests  for 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars.  i)rimarily  for 
national  defense. 

On  July  3,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  gnd  one 
of  the  Senate's  authorities  on  fiscal  and 
monetary  matters,  placed  in  the  Record 
a  six-page  article  from  the  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  of  June  28  entitled  "De- 
fense Budget  Cuts  of  S10.8  Billion  Seen 
Feasible." 

The  amoimt  of  this  reduction  appears 
high;  but  I  now  am  certain  in  my  own 
mind  that  we  can  save  billions  of  dollars 
from  appropriation  requests  that  will  be 
coming  before  us  shortly. 

In  a  recent  article  by  the  president  of 
the  worlds  largest  bank,  in  discussing 
the  relationship  of  the  economy  of  the 
Nation's  future  security  and  well-being, 
Mr.  Rudolph  A.  Peterson,  president  of 
the  Bank  of  America,  said  in  part: 

Our  government  must  come  to  the  realiza- 
tion that,  strong  and  powerful  as  we  are.  we 
cannot  do  everything  at  once  without  court- 
ing disaster.  Specifically,  we  cannot  fight 
what  has  become  a  major  war,  serve  as  tlie 
world's  banker,  rebuild  our  i.ities,  cure  en- 
vironmental problems,  render  massive  aid  to 
foreign  nations,  dramatically  upgrade  the 
quality  of  our  education,  increase  welfare 
programs,  and  solve  the  racial  problems  all 
at  once.  Strong  ns  our  economy  is,  it  simply 
Is  not  that  strong.  And,  if  we  are  not  to  face 
an  additional  crisis  of  shattered  expecta- 
tions, we  need  from  our  government  a  clear 
statement  of  national  priorities. 

Our  present  problems  stem  from  a  woeful 
breakdown  in  consequence  economics  in 
1965.  In  that  year  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  Federal  government  were  basi- 
cally in  balance.  But  in  that  fateful  year  the 
decision  was  made  to  step  up  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  increase  domestic  spending 
programs  without  a  corresponding  effort  to 
raise  revenues.  Of  course,  each  expenditure 
carried  with  It  the  Implication  of  additional 
funding  the  following  year.  In  a  different 
economic  circumstance,  we  might  have 
gotten  away  with  it.  but  in  1965  previous 
expansionary  policies  had  produced  a  full 
employment  economy.  The  Federal  Reserve 
recognized  the  danger  and  courageously 
raised  the  discount  rate,  but  monetary 
measures  cannot  work  without  fiscal  help. 
The  inevitable  and  predictable  snowball  re- 
sult was  that  in  three  short  years  a  modest 
deficit  has  turned  into  a  Gargantuan  mon- 
ster that  will  approach  $21  billion  this  year. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoi-um. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE  in  the  chairs .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  pi-oceeded  to  call  the  roll. 


THE       PRESIDENT       FOCUSES       ON 
NEEDS    OF    CENTRAL    AMERICA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  President 
Johnson's  visit  promises  new  impetus  to 
the  movement  towaid  physical  and  eco- 
nomic integration  of  Central  America, 
an  achievement  that  all  of  us  will  wel- 
come. Althoudh  the  area  is  small  and  its 
population  is  only  about  13  million,  it  i.s 
in  .some  ways  the  advanced  proving 
ground  of  the  many  times  larger  Latin 
American  Common  Market,  which  we 
hope  will  become  a  reality  by  1985.  when 
the  Central  American  Common  Market 
and  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Asso- 
ciation aie  to  converge  into  one  single 
common  market. 

The  pioblems  and  the  accomplish- 
ments of  economic  and  physical  integra- 
tion are  dramatized  in  Central  America 
and  the  movement  forward  into  the  fu- 
ture is  clearly  recognizable  tliere. 

The  five  countries  of  the  Central 
American  Common  Market  are  approxi- 
mately equal  in  size,  population,  and  na- 
tional production.  Each  is  divided  by  an 
internal  mountain  barrier,  each  is 
washed  by  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pa- 
cific oceans,  and  each  has  historically 
been  more  accessible  to  the  outside  world 
by  ocean  than  its  eastern  and  western 
areas  are  accessible  to  each  other.  Each 
has  grown  coffee  or  bananas  and  a  nar- 
row range  of  other  agricultural  products 
and  has  had  vei-y  little  reason  to  ti-ade 
with  the  others. 

The  visit  of  President  Johnson  brought 
home  to  all  of  us  how  drastically  the 
Central  American  Common  Market  has 
changed  this  in  a  few  years.  Nearly  free 
trade  has  helped  stimulate  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  zonal  trade  from  S34  million 
in  1960  to  $200  million  in  1967.  an  in- 
crease of  480  percent.  Tiade  in  industrial 
goods  rose  even  more  spectacularly,  by 
530  percent  between  1960  and  1965. 

President  Johnson's  visit  was  preceded 
by  a  meeting  of  President  Sanchez,  of  El 
Salvador;  Piesident  Trejos.  of  Costa 
Rica;  President  Lopez,  of  Honduras: 
President  Somoza,  ol  Nicaragua;  and 
President  Mendez  Montenegro,  of  Guate- 
mala. 

In  their  Declaration  of  the  Presidents 
of  Central  America,  these  Presidents  re- 
newed their  support  of  the  integration  of 
Latin  America  and  their  decision  at 
Punta  del  Este  in  April  1967  to  partici- 
pate actively  in  the  formation  of  the 
Latin  American  Common  Market.  They 
reiterated  their  support  for  closer  ties 
with  neighboring  countries  and  with 
other  subregional  integration  move- 
ments. 

They  also  assigned  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  their  own  efforts  to  diversify  and 
industrialize  agricultural  production  for 
domestic  consumption  and  for  export,  as 
well  as  the  measures  for  more  vigorous 
and  better  coordinated  regional  indus- 
trial policies. 

The  Presidents  appealed  for  extension 
of  the  Internationr  1  Coffee  Agreement 


and  voiced  hope  also  for  a  similar  agree- 
ment regarding  sugar  that  would  include 
pieferential  treatment  provisions  for  rel- 
atively less  developed  countries  in  the 
process  of  economic  integration.  And 
they  emphasized  Ccntial  Ameiicas  need 
for  adequate  technical  and  financial  re- 
sources, as  stated  in  the  Declaration  of 
the  Presidents  at  Punta  del  Este.  with 
which  to  strengthen  and  expand  the 
existing  Central  American  Econcmic  In- 
tegration Fund. 

The  Presidents  called  for  moving  for- 
ward with  the  regional  ti-lccommunica- 
tions  program,  the  interconnection  of 
electric  ixjwer  systems,  the  expansion  of 
the  Central  American  highway  network, 
the  continuation  of  housing  construction 
programs  as  well  as  measures  to  increase 
the  tourist  trade. 

All  these  serve  to  dramatize  the  gieat 
steps  which  these  countries  have  already 
taken,  as  well  as  their  future  needs  and 
hopes  and  the  presence  of  President 
Johnson  served  to  give  them  confidence 
in  their  determination  to  fulfill  their 
goals. 

They  as  well  as  President  Johnson  are 
to  be  congratulated. 


IlESTON  ON  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
prospects  for  coming  to  grips  with  our 
domestic  problems  are  dark  indeed  as 
long  as  the  Vietnam  war  persists.  But  I 
think  all  of  us  have  assumed  that — to 
use  a  contempoi-ary  phrase — there  is 
"light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel."  That  Is 
to  say.  all  of  us  have  assumed  that,  when 
the  war  is  over,  the  Federal  budget  can 
be  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  Nation. 

Now  it  appears  that  our  assumption 
may  not  be  correct.  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  July  10.  1968.  James  Reston 
discusses  a  "debate  of  great  significance' 
already  occurring  in  the  executive 
branch  over  who  will  inherit  the  budget 
when  the  war  is  over.  Will  our  resources 
be  charmeled  into  vital  domestic  pro- 
grams or  into  further  military  spending? 
That  there  will  be  powerful  demands  for 
the  latter  is  revealed  in  the  prediction 
of  an  administration  official  that — 

A  cessation  of  liostilitics  would  resuU  in 
great  pressures  to  rebuild  stocks  in  military 
.supplies  and  equipment  to  a  more  acceptable 
level. 

Mr.  Reston  poses  the  question : 
Whose  acceptable  level  Is  to  be  built  up  — 
the  Pentagons  or  the  people's? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
BUDGET  Battle;   The  Coming  SiRUccLt  0\ek 

PaiORITIKS 

1  By  James  Reston  i 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Uniun 
are  beginning  to  look  beyond  Vietnam.  Both 
are  holding  to  iheir  firm  positions  on  the 
Paris  peace  talks,  but  both  are  feeling  Uie 
pressures  on  the  home  front  and  acting  I's 
if  the  conflict  is  in  its  closing  phases. 

Tilts,  of  course,  could  t.ake  a  long  time, 
but  there  is  ?  perceptible  change  in  official 
private  con  versa  ticun.  At  least,  few  officials 
on  both  sides  seem  to  believe  that  the  talks 
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will  brenic  off  or  the  flphO 
high  and  dangerous  level  ol 

THE    CHANCING 

There    Is    now    very    little 
Washington     about 
Ttiough 


the    casualties 


g  return  to  the 
last  spring. 


speculation    In 

'protracted     war." 

re^ialn    high,    and 


there    will    no   doubt    be    m  >re   and   sudden 


flurries  of  military  activity 
diplomatic  reasons,  there  Is 


now  about  reviving  the  boi  iblng  above  the 
nineteenth  parallel  In  Nortl    Vietnam. 

On  the  other  side,  the  I  ovlets  have  re- 
opened the  dialogue  aboi  t  disarmament. 
The  propaganda  goes  on.  but  It  has  lost  much 
of  Its  sting,  and  North  VIetJ  am's  differences 
with  China  over  the  peace  negotiations  seem 
to  have  made  it  easier  for 
seriously  about  accommoda 
Southeast  Asia 

Meanwhile,  a  debate  of  gleat  significance 
Is  developing  qviletly  wltl  In 
States  Government  over  th«  rival  claims  of 
domestic  and  foreign  policy  In  the  poet-war 
Federal  budget.  The  pressure  i  to  end  the  war 
are  now  gradually  shifting  fo  demands  for 
subftt&ntlaX  increases  In  socl 
spending  at  home.  And   th 
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Moscow  to   t.allc 
Ions   outside   of 


1  and  economic 
pressures  ore 


Vietnam,    the 
Increased   sub- 


produolng  the  counter-argu;  lents  that  even 

when    the    fighting    stops    i       — ■ 

domestic   budget   cannot   bel 

stantlally    without    imperin  ig    the    foreign 

and  defense  Interests  of  the  nation. 

For  example,  the  Under  !  ecretary  of   the 

mphasized  the 
emely  difficult" 
rn   In   the    near 


rowth   that  we 
■conomy  "must 


Treasury,   Joeeph   W.    Barr. 

other  day  that  It  will  be  "ext 

to  get  defense   .spending  do 

future:   traditional  civilian  Cfcvemment  pro 

grama  will   cost  more  as   po  lulatlon  grows; 

and   much  of   the  revenue 

can  expect  from  a  growing 

be  \ised  to  reduce  our  curre|it  budget  defl- 

clU 

The  next  President,  said  Ml.  Barr.  will  not 
have  the  enormous  balance  o  payments  sur- 
pluses of  the  past.  He  will  r  )t  have  a  liirge 
trade  surplus,  and  other  n  ttons  will  not 
be  willing  to  hold  large  am(  unts  of  dollars 
In  their  reserves. 

Instead.  Mr  Barr  added,  he  next  Presi- 
dent will  be  confronted  by  i  rgent  demands 
for  more  education,  more  me  leal  care,  more 
housing,  more  Jobs,  and  mori  money  to  deal 
with  the  urgent  urban  prol  lems  of  trans- 
portation, pollution  and  slui  i  clearance.  He 
estimates  that  moving  from  t  le  current  level 
of  about  1.400,000  housing  st  rts  to  2,600.000 
win  place  an  additional  $20-U,lllon  strain  on 
our  credit  markets  every  year. 

HUMPHRCTS     VIE  W 

Vice  I>resldent  Humphrey,  who  thinks  he 
may  be  the  next  President,  la  obviously  tak- 
ing the  domestic  spending  11  le  In  his  cam- 
paign talks.  He  Is  talking  i  lore  and  more 
about  "a  Marshall  Plan  for  th  ;  cities."  wlilch 
could  easily  absorb  a  $20-b  lUon  Marshall 
Plan  every  year.  But  there  (  re  other  views 
in  the  Administration. 

"If  the  Defense  Departmen'  is  to  maintain 
Its  current  mission  In  the  woi  d,"  says  Secre- 
tary Barr.  "I  would  seriously  loubt  that  any 
sizable  reduction  can  be  mad<  In  the  defense 
budget  In  the  foreseeable  fu  ure."  But  this 
is  precisely  the  question  that  Is  now  coming 
over  the  horizon: 

Is  the  Defense  Department  t  i  "maintain  Its 
current  mission  In  the  world  ?  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy suggests  that  the  an  wer  to  this,  if 
he  is  President,  will  be  "no."  Vice  President 
Humphrey  has  allowed  us  to  assume  that  it 
will,  and  that  somehow  he  will  find  the 
money  to  deal  effectively  wi(  i  the  cities  as 
well.  But  of  course,  this  is  what  Is  being 
seriously  questioned  by  olhcla  i  who  are  more 
interested  in  the  facts  thanfn  the  politics 
of  the  problem 

"We  have  been  fighting  thi: 
very     lean     budget,"     says 
"There  is  no  evidence  that  w 


war  on  a  very, 
£  ;cretary     Barr. 
have  piled  up 
surplus  stocks  In  ordnance,  aiAxnunitlon.  air- 


craft   or    naval    vessels.    On 
would  estimate  that  a  cessatl 


would  result  in  great  pressures  to  rebuild 
stocks  In  nUUtary  supplies  and  equipment  to 
u  more  acceptable  level." 

It  will  be  Interesting  to  hear  more  on  this 
from  the  candidates  In  the  coming  months. 
Whose  acceptable  level  Is  to  be  built  up — 
the  Pentagon's  or  the  people's?  What  do  we 
do  with  peace  If  we  get  It?  In  short,  the  bat- 
tle for  priorities  has  already  started,  and  It  Is 
likely  to  Involve  a  most  serious  reappraisal 
of  the  nation's  diplomatic  objectives  and 
domestic  requirements  even  before  the  war 
ends. 


le   contrary,   I 
of  bOBtUltles 


NEW  YORK  INCREASES  WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION  AND  DISABIUTY 
BENEFITS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
introduced  an  amendment  to  the  occu- 
pational health  and  safety  bill.  S.  2864, 
to  establish  a  Federal  Commission  to 
study  workmen's  compensation  laws.  In 
the  course  of  my  remarks,  I  stated  that 
many  workmen's  compensation  laws  are 
failing  to  do  their  job  of  properly  com- 
pensating injured  and  disabled  em- 
ployees. Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  New  York  State,  which  has 
one  of  the  finest  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws  In  the  country,  has  recently  im- 
proved its  law  even  further  by  increasing 
maximum  weekly  benefits  effective 
July  1.  1968.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  release  of  the  New  York  State 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board  de- 
cribing  the  increase  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Increases  in  Workmen's  Compensation,  Dis- 
ability Benettts  and  Volunteer  Firemen's 

Benefits  Eitective  Jdlt   1 

New  York,  N.Y. — S.  E.  Senior.  Chairman 
of  the  Workmen's  Comp>en8atlon  Board,  an- 
nounces that — effective  July  1 — maximum 
weekly  cash  benefits  will  Increase  under  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Law.  the  Volunteer 
Firemen's  Benefit  Law.  and  the  Disability 
Benefits  Law.  for  accidents  or  death  occur- 
Ing — or  nonoccupational  disability  com- 
mencing— on  and  after  this  date. 

1968  amendments  to  these  Laws  Increase: 

F'rom  $60  to  t85  the  maximum  weekly  cash 
benefit  payable  for  work-connected  tempo- 
rary total  disability  for  accidents  occurlng  on 
and  after  July  1. 

FYom  $60  to  $70  the  maximum  weekly  cash 
benefit  payable  for  work-connected  partial 
disability  or  permanent  total  dlsablUty — as 
weU  as  the  aggregate  death  benefits  undo* 
both  laws — for  accidents  or  death  occurlng 
on  and  after  July  1. 

Prom  $55  to  $65  the  weekly  maximum 
benefit  payable  for  non-occupational  dis- 
ability commencing  on  and  after  that  date. 

Governor  Rockefeller.  In  signing  the  in- 
creases into  law.  said : 

"These  .  .  .  bills,  recommended  In  my  An- 
nual Message  to  the  Legislature,  Increase 
the  weekly  social  Insurance  benefits  payable 
to  New  York's  working  men  and  women. 

"The  rising  cost  of  living  and  Improved 
wage  levels  require  an  updating  of  .  .  .  bene- 
fits .  .  . 

"These  bills  will  enable  New  York  to  con- 
tinue as  one  of  the  Nation's  leaders  In  pro- 
tecting Its  well-deserving  workers  through  a 
fair  and  equitable  program  of  social  Insur- 
ance." 

Another  long  sought  amendment  to  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Law.  which  the 
Legislature  passed  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Governor,  provides  for  a  supple- 
mental workmen's  compensation  allowance, 
effective   July    1,    1969,    In    certain    cases    of 


death  or  permanent  total  disability  result- 
ing from  an  accidental  Injury  or  occupa- 
tional disease  that  occurred  before  July  1. 
1960,  so  that  the  new  maximum  rates  in 
these  cases  will  be  $50  a  week  for  total  dis- 
ability and  $30  a  week  for  widows  without 
children  in  death  cases.  Here,  the  Governor 
said: 

"Of  particular  Importance  Is  the  bill  pro- 
viding a  supplemental  allowance  to  certain 
workers  and  widows  whose  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation benefits  were  fixed  so  long  ago 
that  the  rates  paid  are  obsolete  and  inade- 
quate in  light  of  today's  price  levels  .  . 

(Details  regarding  application  for  supple- 
mental benefits  will  be  announced  later  in 
the    year.) 

In  commenting  upon  the  enactment  of 
this    legislation,    Chairman    Senior   said: 

"This  years  achievements  mark  the  great- 
est breakthrough  ever  In  this  Important  f^eld 
of  social  legislation.  Increa,ses  In  benefits 
supply  needed  relief  for  the  plight  of  the  In- 
jured worker.  I  am  sure  we  all  realize,  how- 
ever, that  complete  rehabilitation  and  res- 
toration to  employablllty  and  employment 
remain  the  ultimate  objective  of  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  program." 


July  15,  1968 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  IS  SOUND 

Mr.  B"iTlD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, an  excellent  colimin  by  Sylvia 
Porter  was  published  in  the  Washington 
E\'ening  Star  of  July  11.  answering 
questions  which  are  often  asked  concern- 
ing the  investment,  earnings  and  stabil- 
ity of  our  social  secuilty  trust  funds. 

This  widely  respected  financial  writer 
finds  that  the  funds  are  well  invested  In 
U.S.  Government  obligations,  that  "as 
long  as  the  Government  staxids,  it  will 
stand  behind  these  obligations,  and  It  Is 
not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  if  ever 
this  is  not  true,  no  investment  the  funds 
could  conceivably  make  would  be  worth 
the  paper  its  written  on." 

She  finds,  further,  that  the  earnings 
are  good,  that  the  Investments  are  suffl- 
clently  liquid,  and  that  the  funds  are 
adequate  for  future  benefit  payments. 

Because  I  believe  that  this  column  will 
have  wide  interest,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Social    SECtmixY     Trust    F^jnds    Safe? 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

How  are  our  enormous  Social  Security  trust 
funds  invested?  How  safe  is  the  $27.3  blllloa 
of  our  tax  money  in  these  funds?  What  do 
the  Investments  earn?  Will  the  funds  have 
sufficient  Income  to  pay  benefits  over  the  next 
15.  20  and  more  years? 

More  than  23  million  Americans  are  totally 
or  partially  dependent  on  Social  Security 
benefits  for  food,  shelter  and  clothing.  Many 
more  tens  of  millions  are  counting  on  these 
benefits  In  the  future  to  help  us  live  In 
dignity  In  our  older  years.  Questions  about 
the  safety  and  Integrity  of  the  funds  to  which 
we  contribute  so  much  In  taxes  are  entirely  in 
order  and  come  up  repeatedly  In  my  mail. 
Repeatedly  also.  I  read  and  hear  deeply  dis- 
turbing reports  about  the  Inadequacy  of 
the  Social  Security  reserves  and  the  lack  of 
safety  and  lack  of  liquidity  of  the  funds' 
investments.  Here  are  factual  answers  to 
some  key  questions. 

Q.  How  are  the  Social  Security  funds  in- 
vested? 

A.  Except  for  undisbursed  balances  equal 
to  about  one  month's  benefits,  all  the  assets 
of  each  of  the  Social  Seciu-ity  funds  are  in- 
vested In  U.S.  Government  obligations.  Here 
are  the  statistics  as  of  the  end  of  fiscal  year 


1967:  Total  trust  fund  assets.  $27.4  billion; 
total  Invested  assets.  $25.4  billion;  undis- 
bursed balances.  $2  billion. 

The  U.S.  obligations  are  of  three  t\-pef. — 
public  Issues,  special  Issues  sold  only  to  a 
particular  trust  fund  and  federally  spon- 
sored agency  obligations  (such  as  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Assn.  debent\ires» . 

Q.  What  are  the  funds? 

A.  There  are  four:  The  Old  Age  Survivors 
Insurance  Trust  Fund  (OASI).  which  held 
$23  5  billion  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1967;  the 
Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund  (DI),  which 
held  $2  billion;  the  Hospital  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  (HI),  which  held  $13  billion;  the  Sup- 
plementary Medical  Insurance  Fund  (SMI), 
which  held  $486  million.  These  la-st  two 
were  set  up  to  finance  Medicare. 

Q.  How  safe  are  the  Investments? 

A.  As  safe  as  the  U.S.  Government,  the 
most  powerful  government  In  all  the  world 
and.  despite  all  our  criticism  and  carping, 
the   most  solvent. 

As  long  as  the  Government  stands,  it  will 
stand  behind  these  obligations  and  it  is  not 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  if  ever  this  is 
not  true,  no  investment  tlie  funds  could  con- 
ceivably make  would  be  worth  the  paper  It's 
written  on. 

Q.  What  do  the  Social  Security  investments 
earn? 

A.  As  interest  rates  have  soared,  the  funds 
have  earned  more  and  more  on  their  U.S. 
securities,  at  least  one  benefit  from  the  his- 
toric upsurge  in  rates. 

In  fiscal  1967.  the  Income  of  the  funds 
from  which  cash  benefits  are  paid  topped 
outgo  by  almost  $4  billion. 

Q.  How  liquid  are  the  Investments? 

A.  The  public  and  federal  agency  Issues 
can  be  sold  on  the  open  market  at  any  time. 
The  special  Issues  are  redeemable  at  the 
Treasury  on  demand.  All  but  a  single  $1  bil- 
lion special  Lssue.  which  can  be  redeemed 
only  at  maturity,  are  extremely  liquid. 

Q.  Will  the  funds  be  sufficient  for  future 
benefits? 

A.  The  1967  report  of  the  funds'  trustees 
says  that  "the  system,  as  modified  by  the 
1967  amendments,  continues  to  be  financed 
on  an  actuarially  sound  basis. '  TTie  Old 
Age  and  Disability  funds  "will  have  sufficient 
Income  from  contributions  ( based  on  the 
tax  schedule  and  taxable  earnings  base  now 
In  the  law)  and  from  investments  to  meet 
the  cost  of  benefit  payments  and  adminis- 
trative expenses  both  for  the  next  15  to  20 
years  and   for  the  distant  future." 


J.  E.  B.  STUART  HIGH  SCHOOL  WINS 
PRINCESS  ELIZABETH  CHAL- 
LENGE CUP 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  3  years 
ago.  without  official  recognition,  a  crew 
club  was  organized  at  the  J.  E.  B.  Stuart 
High  School  in  Falls  Church,  Va. 

On  Saturday  the  club  became  world 
schoolboy  crew  champions  by  winning 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  Challenge  Cup  at 
the  Henley  Royal  Regatta  in  England. 
The  victory,  the  fifth  hi  4  days  for  the 
Raiders,  was  the  only  American  triumph 
at  Henley. 

The  Stuart  crew  can  take  special  pride 
in  its  achievement  because  the  cham- 
pionship was  a  do-it-yourself  effort  both 
financially  and  competitively. 

Until  this  year,  the  club  did  not  have 
its  own  shell.  It  used  borrowed  equip- 
ment from  the  Potomac  Boat  Club  and 
Washing  ton -Lee  High  School.  Washing- 
ton-Lee won  the  Piincess  Elizabeth  Cup 
in  1964,  .so  Stuart's  victory  was  the  sec- 
ond in  5  years  for  northern  Virginia. 

Stuart's  trip  to  Henley  was  made  pos- 
sible by  a  monthlong  fund  drive  by  the 
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crew  and  its  boosters  club.  The  campaign 
realized  $11,500. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Stuart 
coaches,  Mike  Gasch  and  Walt  Barber, 
and  the  members  of  the  crew — Corbin 
Wilson.  Reed  Augliere.  Mike  Hacskaylo, 
Dave  Foulis.  Stever  Hancotte,  Eric  Rud- 
rud.  Tom  Lang,  Steve  Wilson,  and  Dave 
Hafner — and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  account  of  their  achievement  as 
it  was  published  in  the  Wa.shington  Star 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Reccrd, 
as  follows: 

Stuart    Wins    Cup    at    Henley,    Cumaxing 
Amazing  Yeah 

Henley-on-Thames.  England. — The  Jeb 
Stuart  Crew  Club  of  Fairfax  County.  Va., 
climaxed  an  almost  unbelievable  season  yes- 
terday by  capturing  the  biggest  prize  In 
scholastic   rowing. 

Holding  off  a  challenge  by  defending 
champion  Eton  College,  Stuart  crossed  the 
finish  line  a  scant  6  feet  In  front  to  win  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  Challenge  Cup  in  the 
Royal  Henley  Regatta. 

'flie  two  shells  were  never  separated  by 
more  than  one  boat-length  as  a  crowd  of 
about  20.000  watched  the  struggle  from  the 
banks  of  the  Thames. 

The  Virginia  School,  which  began  rowing 
only  three  years  ago,  was  timed  in  8:17  over  a 
2.330-yard  course  which  remained  treach- 
erous because  of  swollen  water  and  strong 
currents. 

Stuart's  victory  was  Its  fifth  In  four  days. 
Earlier  yesterday  the  United  States  national 
schoolboy  champions  defeated  Nautical  Col- 
lege of  Pang  bourne.  England,  by  three 
lengths  in  the  semifinals. 

The  Fairfax  County  boys  were  the  second 
shell  from  Northern  Virginia  to  win  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  Cup.  Washington-Lee  of 
Arlington  County  triumphed  In  1964  but 
failed  to  survive  beyond  the  quarter  finals  in 
1956.  1960.  1962  and  1966. 

scarce  at  finish 

Stuart's  moment  of  triumph  almost  ended 
embarrassingly  when  the  shell  struck  a  boom 
marking  the  finish  line  seconds  after  the 
race  ended. 

The  Stuart  craft  then  caromed  into  a  near- 
by press  boat,  but  neither  suffered  damage. 
Stuart's  shell  righted  Itself  without  danger 
of  capsizing. 

.'Assigned  to  the  more  choppy  lane  on  the 
narrow  course,  Stuart  compensated  by  open- 
ing at  a  high  stroke  to  take  a  half-length 
lead  in  tlie  early  moments. 

That  edge  proved  decisive,  for  Eton  failed 
to  overhaul  the  Americans  during  the  closely 
contested  race.  The  Britons  put  on  a  mild 
surge  at  the  finish,  however,  and  were  closing 
ground  when  time  ran  cut. 

The  championship  race  was  by  far  the 
closest  call  for  Stuart,  which  defeated  four 
other  British  shells  by  margins  ranging  from 
I'a   to  S'/j   lengths. 

lineup  of  crew 

"We  might  have  won  the  earlier  races  with- 
out much  trouble,  but  I  was  scared  every 
time  out,"  said  Dave  Foulis.  Stuart's  No.  4 
oarsman.  "The  competition  here  is  plenty 
tough." 

Other  members  of  Stuart's  shell  were  Cor- 
bin Wilson,  Bow;  Reed  Augliere,  No.  2:  Mike 
Hacskaylo.  No.  3:  Steve  Hancotte.  No.  5:  Eric 
Rudrud.  No.  6;  Tom  Lang.  No.  7;  Steve 
Wilson.  .Stroke,  and  Dave  Hafner,  Ccx.swain. 

The  Virginia  oarsmen  ripped  through  a 
victory  celebration  last  night  and  then  pre- 
pared for  two  days  of  sightseeing  in  nearby 
London.  The  athletes  were  not  permitted  by 
their  coaches.  Mike  Gasch  and  Walt  Barber, 
to  visit  the  city  while  the  reg^Uta  was  in 
progress. 


In  Fairfax  County,  members  of  the  Jeb 
Stuart  Crew  Boosters  Club  began  planning 
for  a  welcome  home  reception.  The  crew  Is 
.■;chcduled  to  arrive  at  Dulles  Airiwrt  at 
4:40   p  m.   Tuesday. 

DO  IT- yourself    effort 

Stuart's  victory  was  all  the  more  remark- 
able because  It  was  strictly  a  do-it-yourself 
eflort  from  both  financial  and  competitive 
aspects. 

Although  the  school  has  been  rowing  since 
1965.  the  sport  is  not  officially  recognized 
by  the  Fairfax  County  School  Board,  which 
claims  It  is  financially  impossible  for  it  to 
sponsor  crews  at  all  of  Its  18  high  schools. 

Stuart's  trip  to  Henley  was  made  possible 
only  when  members  of  the  booster  group  and 
the  athletes  themselves  conducted  a  month- 
long  fund  drive  to  raise  the  necessary  $11,500. 

Until  this  session,  when  it  purchased  two 
used  shells  and  one  new  one,  Stuart  rowed 
with  equipment  borrowed  from  both  Wash- 
ington's Potomac  Boat  Club  and  Washing- 
ton-Lee High.  An  earlier  fund  drive  netted 
the  $3,000  needed  for  the  equipment. 

Rep.  Joel  BroyhlU,  R-Va.,  yesterday  sent 
the  crew  a  telegram  congratulating  the 
youngsters  on  their  victory.  A  congratulatory 
wire  was  sent  Friday  by  Vice  President  Hu- 
bert Humphrey  following  the  quarter-finals. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
is  Captive  Nations  Week.  In  observance, 
I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
tlie  fact  that  nine  Centi-al  European  na- 
tions still  live  unwillingly  under  Soviet 
repression. 

For  25  years  the  people  of  Albania, 
Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia. 
Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  and 
Rumania  have  been  pinioned  by  the  iron 
hand  of  Soviet  Russia.  Their  lands  were 
forcibly  annexed  and  their  governments 
replaced  by  puppet  regimes. 

These  actions  are  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
free  world. 

Under  the  United  Nations  Charter,  all 
member  states  pledged  themselves  to 
promote  human  rights  and  f  imdamental 
freedom  for  all.  The  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights,  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  in 
December  of  1948.  clearly  establis'ncd 
that  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  include  the  sovereign  right  of 
each  nation  to  live  under  a  system  of 
government  of  its  own  choosing. 

The  free  world  has  a  responsibility  to 
encourage  independence  for  all  nations, 
and  to  support  those  nations  which  seek 
.self-determination.  Several  captive  na- 
tions already  have  begun  to  flex  muscles 
of  independence. 

The  urgent  need  and  rising  demand 
for  freedom  of  thought  and  expression  in 
Poland  is  mirrored  by  the  intellectuals' 
growing  opposition  to  the  regime  and  re- 
cent demonstrations  against  literary 
censorship. 

The  new  liberal  Czechcslovakian  Gov- 
ernment is  sliowing  increased  independ- 
ence from  Soviet  leadership. 

Similar  things  are  happening  in  Ru- 
mania. Tlicy  did  happen  in  Yugoslavia. 

These  are  hopeful  signs.  Communism 
is  still  powerful,  but  not  as  monolithic  as 
it  once  was. 

The  United  Nations  has  a  duty  to  up- 
hold its  basic  principles,  and  the  free 
world  has  the  right  to  insist  that  the 
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long-established  agreemei|ts  of  the  U.N. 
Charter  be  carried  out. 


THE   CASE   OF  THE   TANISHING 
PASSENGER  Tl   AIN 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  26.  the  SubcommitI  ?e  on  Surface 
Transportation  sent  to  t  ie  Committee 
on  Commerce  for  its  con.s  leration  three 
measures  relating  to  rail  ransportation, 
calling  for  a  moratorium  n  further  dis- 
continuances of  rail  .^crv  n-.  a  study  of 
ground  transportation.  :  idiulinu  rail, 
and  amendments    to  ena  tie  the  Inter- 


.state  Commerce  Commis 


fectively  to  protect  the  \  ublic  interest. 


Mr.  President,  the  subii 


ate  Concurrent  Resoluti(  ii  L'S  and  its 
approval  after  hearings  )y  a  .subcom- 
mittee, decisions  of  the  S  Lipreme  Court 
and  of  the  Interstate  Cc  nmercc  Com- 
mission.' and  statements  c  '  its  members 
together  with  the  activiti 
roads  themselves  in  rece 
point  to  a  suspicion  that 
ing  in  the  Nation  for  .sdiie  time:   that 
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to  act  ef- 


i.ssion  of  Sen- 


the  railroads  consider  th 
sponsibility  to  provide 
service  to  the  i)eople  of  t 
are  at  pains  to  secure  the 
the  public  and  the  Gove 


s  of  the  rail- 
months,  aive 
as  been  grow- 


have  no  re- 
ail  passenger 
le  Nation,  and 
.sympathies  of 
iment  by  vir- 


tue of  their  desperate  fi  lancial  condi 
tion  resulting  from    •lo.ssfs  "  on  pas.sen- 
ger  traffic. 

I  profoundly  iiope  tha  the  Commit 
tee  on  Commerce  will  report  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  25  *nd  that  it  will 
be  approved  by  Congressiso  as  to  make 
way  for  the  kind  of  stuc%  that  can  cut 
through  the  obfuscation  bf  the  railroad 
industry's  propaganda  aild  uncover  the 
railroads'  true  financial  Andition.  Such 
a  study  could  serve  Cong  ess  as  a  guide 
to  future  legislation,  such  as  the  enact- 
ment of  a  measure  to  sift  proposed 
mergers  through  the  antit  ust  processes; 
it  could  guide  the  ICC  ii  the  prepara- 
tion of  more  accurate  f  rmulas  to  be 
used  in  determining  losses  and  so  forth. 
Above  all.  it  might  persuad  ;  the  railroads 
to  our  own  innocent  view-  -the  basis  up- 
on which  the  Government  granted  them 
millions  of  acres- of  land  and  other  in- 


ducements— namely,    that 
of  railroads  is  to  furnish 


In  the  meantime,  for     ne  considera- 


tion  of   the   Committee 
and  of  the  Senate,  shouh 
current  Resolution  25  be 
to  suggest  what  a  study 
plish,    I    should    like    to 
facets  of  the  rail  industi 
efforts   to   withdraw   fron 
ger  business. 

I   shall   begin   by    aski 
consent  to  have  printed 
an   editorial   which   manj 


ftn    Commerce 
Senate  Con- 
reported,  and 
night  accom- 
explore    some 
s  intensified 
tlie   passen- 


stituents  will  be  reading  tl  is  month.  The 


editorial  was  furnished  or 
pro.ximately  11.000  editors 


packet  of  free,  canned  c  litorials   from 


Indu.strial   News   Review 


packet  contains  an  edito  ial  on  behalf 
of  the  railroad  company  :lients  of  In- 
dustrial News  Review.  \\\  ich  is  owned 
by  E.  Hofer  &  Sons,  of  44|3  NE.  Airport 
Road.  Hillsboro.  Greg. 

The  editorial  entitled  "l^ublic  Prefer- 
ence Rules."  and  publish|  d  in  the  In- 
dustrial  News   Review.    \\|  ,11   appear   in 


the   business 
ail  service. 


g   unanimous 

1  the  Record 

of   our   con- 


July  1  to  ap- 
who  receive  a 


weekly.    Each 


some     newspapers    as     the    very    own 
thoughts  of  the  local  editors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PlBl.IC    PREKERtNCE    RULES 

A  recent  analysis  of  neVrsp.iper  editorials 
by  the  Association  of  American  Railroads 
showed  a  remarkably  broad  grasp  of  railroad 
problems  by  the  public — with  but  one  excep- 
tion. That  had  to  do  with  dl.scontlnuance  of 
rail  passenger  trains.  App.irently,  the  public 
has  failed  to  understand  its  own  changing 
transportation  preferences  and  the  ensuing 
economic  stress  that  has  been  placed  on  the 
rails. 

The  AAR  has  roleassd  a  pamphlet  entitled. 
■The  Case  of  the  Vanishing  Passenger  Train." 
In  it.  the  story  i.s  told  of  why  passenger  trains 
are  disappearing.  People  have  simply  chosen 
other  forms  of  transport  and  not  because 
of  declining  service  Shortly  after  World  War 
II,  the  railroads  and  the  Pullman  Company 
ispent  over  $500  million  for  new,  modernized 
passenger  equipment.  This  equipment  in- 
cluded ultramodern  chair  cars,  plush  sleep- 
ing cars  with  showers,  v.ilet  -service,  radio- 
telephones, dining  c.irs  with  full  course 
meals,  lounge  cars  with  coffee  shops  and  bar 
.service,  vista-dome  observation  cars,  air  con- 
ditioning and  other  conveniences  and  lux- 
uries. In  spite  of  these  Innovations,  passen- 
ger traffic  declined.  If  the  rails  were  still  run- 
ning as  many  trains  n.s  they  r.in  in  1057.  pas- 
senger deficits  in  1067  would  have  been  about 
$1.5  billion— more  than  the  Industry's  totRl 
net  operating  income  from  freight  service. 

In  1959,  the  ICC  conducted  a  long  Investi- 
gation of  the  passenger  train  crisis.  It  re- 
ported railroads  have  'conscientiously  en- 
deavored to  Improve  their  standards  of  serv- 
ice" and  "generally  have  not  discontinued 
trains  without  serious  efforts — .sometimes 
prolonged — to  make  them  jiay  and  only  after 
sympathetic  consideration  of  public  con- 
venience." 

The  U.S.  will  depend  more  and  more  on 
the  rails  for  the  hauling  of  freight.  To  meet 
this  transport  challenge,  every  available  rail 
investment  dollar  must  go  for  the  continua- 
tion of  a  modernization  program  which  is 
reshaping  the  railroad  industry  from  the 
ground  up  to  the  benefit  of  the  entire  nation, 

Mr,  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  as  this 
canned  editorial  campaign  indicates,  the 
railroad  industry  is  intensifying  its  ef- 
fort., to  withdraw  from  the  passenger 
business.  Its  position  is  exemplified  by 
the  pamphlet  recently  i.ssued  by  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Railroads  entitled 
•The  Case  of  the  Vanishing  Passenger 
Train.  "  to  which  reference  was  made  in 
the  above  editorial.  In  the  pamphlet,  the 
AAR  first  drags  out  the  tired  old  alibi 
of  the  railroads  that  the  passengers  de- 
serted the  railroad  because  of  the  .su- 
periority of  otlier  modes  of  transporta- 
tion. This,  of  course,  can  be  refuted  by 
the  millions  of  former  and  present  rail 
passengers  who  can  testify  that  they 
were  virtually  forced  to  use  other  modes 
because  of  the  poor  train  service. 

Furthermore,  the  AAR  arrogantly  re- 
jects any  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
railroads  to  provide  any  passenger  serv- 
ices at  a  loss  no  matter  how  useful  such 
service  may  be  to  the  public  or  how  af- 
fluent the  railroad  company  may  be  on 
an  overall  basis.  But  this  position  con- 
veniently overlooks  some  pertinent 
points: 

First.  Railroads  still  enjoy  a  monopoly 
as  compared  to  other  forms  of  trans- 
portation for  the  bigger  part  of  their 
most  profitable  freight  business. 


Second  Railroads  are  permitted  to 
make  agreements  with  each  other  not  to 
compete  pricewise  for  freight  business, 
and  are  exempt  fiom  the  antitrust  laws 
in  .so  doing. 

Third.  Entry  into  the  railroad  field  is 
restricted  by  the  ICC  in  order  that  the 
profits  of  cxi.stintr  railroads  will  not  bo 
diluted. 

Fourth.  When  the  railroads  wci-e  con- 
structed th.ey  received  invaluable  public 
assistance,  including:  power  of  eminent 
domain,  which  enabled  the  acquisition  of 
land  at  fiiir  prices  rather  than  at  the 
enormously  inflated  amounts  the  com- 
panies would  otherwise  have  had  to  pay; 
land  grants,  for  which  the  only  con- 
sideration was  the  obligation  to  transport 
Government  fioiMht  at  low  rates:  and 
outright  gifts  atid  donations  from  towns 
and  localities  that  desired  rail  service. 

The  railroads'  attempt  to  belittle  the 
value  of  the  land  grants  by  claiming  that 
the  amount  of  money  .saved  by  the  Gov- 
cinment  during  the  period  up  through 
1945.  when  lite  reduced  land  ^rant 
rates  ■  were  in  efTcct.  was  over  10  times 
the  value  of  the  land  received  by  the  rail- 
roads, which  is  alleged  to  be  $125  million. 

This  is  misleading  for  several  reasons. 
First,  the  AAR  substantially  understates 
the  value  of  the  land  at  the  time  it  was 
given  to  the  railroads.  The  railroads  re- 
ceived approximately  131.000.000  acres, 
which  at  the  AAR's  figure  of  $125  million 
is  95  cents  per  acre.  However,  the  AAR 
admits  that,  as  soon  as  the  Land  Grant 
Act  was  passed,  the  land  was  selling  for 
$2.50  per  acre.  It  is  only  reasonable  that 
the  original  value  of  the  land  to  the  rail- 
roads be  computed  as  of  the  date  that  the 
railroad  lines  were  actually  built  thereon, 
for  the  immediate  enhancement  of  land 
values  as  a  result  of  railroad  construction 
V.  as  a  basic  contemplation  of  the  pro- 
pram.  Accordingly,  the  131.000.000  acres 
were  worth  $327,500,000  at  the  tune  they 
were  acquired  by  the  railroads,  rather, 
than  the  5125.000,000  claimed  by  the 
AAR.  Second,  the  railroads  were  in  ef- 
fect given  over  80  years  to  repay  the 
Government  for  the  land.  Hence  it  is  only 
fair  to  include  an  interest  factor.  If  in- 
terest at  6  percent  on  the  unpaid  balance 
over  the  80  years  is  included,  it  seems 
likely  that  the  railroads  owed  the  Gov- 
ernment a  sum  in  excess  of  what  was 
actually  repaid.  And  a  major  portion 
of  the  reduced  rate  "repayments"  were 
deferred  until  the  railroads  could  best 
afford  it — during  the  boom  traCRc  years 
of  World  War  II. 

Finally,  the  AAR  makes  no  mention  of 
the  enormous  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  land  over  the  intervening  years.  Some 
01  the  land  is  now  among  our  most  fertile 
agricultural  acreage.  Other  portions  have 
yielded  enormously  valuable  deposits  of 
minerals  and  fuels.  Were  the  proceeds 
received  by  the  railroads  from  the  lands 
they  have  sold  over  the  years  added  to 
the  present  value  of  the  lands  they  have 
retained  and  to  interest  owed  over  the  80- 
year  period.  I  am  confident  that  the  total 
would  greatly  exceed  what  the  railroads 
"repaid  '  through  reduced  rates  to  the 
Government. 

In  return  for  their  still  substantial 
monopoly  position,  protected  by  law, 
and  for  the  generous  Government  assist- 
ance given  them  at  the  time  they  were 
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built,  the  railroads  have  an  obligation  to 
the  public  to  perform  some  services  tliat 
are  useful,  such  as  passenger  service, 
even  though  they  may  operate  at  a  loss. 
As  the  late  Justice  Frankfurter  once 
put  it: 

Unlike  a  department  store  or  a  grocery. 
a  railroad  cannot  discontinue  a  particular 
service  to  the  public  because  an  Item  of  Us 
business  has  become  unprofitable. 

The  factors  that  must  be  evaluated  in 
each  case  are  whether  the  value  to  the 
public  of  such  raU  service  is  sufficient 
to  justify  the  imposition  of  the  loss  in- 
curred in  providing  it,  with  relation  to 
the  overall  financial  condition  of  the  rail- 
road. ^     , 

The  railroads,  however,  do  not  stop 
with  rejection  of  their  common  carrier 
obligations  to  serve  the  public.  In  its  at- 
tempt to  gain  public  sympatlij-  and  sup- 
port for  their  program  of  passenger  serv- 
ice discontinuance,  the  AAR  has  en- 
gaged in  gross  distortions  and  misrepre- 
sentations of  their  alleged  financial  loss 
on  passenger  service.  The  pamphlet  says: 

"In  spite  of  severe  passenger  deficits  each 
year  our  railroads  manage  to  operate  at  a 
slight  profit.  However,  their  average  rute  of 
return  on  net  investment  Is  the  lowest  among 
the  nation's  major  industries.  Last  years 
passenger  losses  were  more  than  S^480  mil- 
lion and  the  overall  rate  of  return  a  meager 
2.46  percent. 

The  passenger  deficit,  coupled  w  ith  a  sharp 
increase  in  operating  exiienses.  forced  the 
railroads  to  cut  back  heavily  on  expenditures 
lor  badly  needed  capital  improvements. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  losses 
on  passenger  service  have  .averaged  more 
tlian  $525  million  a  year. 

If  railroads  were  stlU  running  as  many 
trains  as  they  ran  in  1S57.  the  passenger 
deficit  last  year  would  have  been  about  $1.5 
billion— substantially  more  than  the  indus- 
try's net  operating  income  of  $1,161  million 
Irom  freight  service. 
. 
In  the  last  10  years  (the  railroads)  have 
spent  $11.5  billion  of  their  own  money  on 
(modernization)— and  they  could  well  use 
the  additional  millions  of  dollars  which  po 
down  the  drain  on  p.issenger  services  each 
year  to  further  this  investment  in  your  fu- 
ture. 

The  clear  and  unambiguous  thru.st  of 
these  statements  is  that  the  net  profit  of 
the  railroads,  before  Federal  income  tax. 
would  have  been  $484  million  higher  in 
1967  were  no  passenger  service  operated, 
or  to  put  it  another  way,  the  railroads 
would  have  had  an  additional  $484  mil- 
lion available  for  improvements  and 
modernization  of  freight  service.  In  oth- 
er words,  the  AAR  is  saying  that  the  huge 
loss  figures  represent  the  "avoidable 
loss"  on  passenger  service — the  amount 
that  would  be  saved  each  year  were  pas- 
senger service  discontinued.  As  I  will 
demonstrate,  this  is  a  wild  and  deliber- 
ate distortion  of  the  truth. 

The  $484  million  "passenger  deficit" 
figure  for  1967  is  computed  in  accordance 
with  the  so-called  separation  rules  or 
fully  allocated  cost  formula  of  the  Inter- 
.state  Commerce  Commission.  This  for- 
mula is  designed  to  make  an  arbitrary 
allocation  of  "common"  or  "overhead" 
expenses  between  freight  and  passenger 
services  for  purposes  of  ratemaking.  The 
Commission  Itself  has  made  clear  that 


the  results  produced  by  this  formula  have 
no  relation  to  the  amount  that  would  be 
saved  upon  discontinuance  of  passenger 
service.  At  the  end  of  the  separation  rules 
as  they  ai)pear  in  the  Code  of  Federal 
RegulEtiorLs  <49  CFR  121)  appears  the 
following : 

Note  B  The  total  distribution  to  freight 
.■service  or  passenger  service  derived  under  the 
foregoing  rules  for  separation  consists  of  the 
solely  related  or  directly  a.ssignable  amounts 
plus  an  apportionment  of  the  common  on  a 
service  or  use  b.'isis.  Inasmuch  as  the  amounts 
assigned  and  or  apportioned  to  the  freight 
and  p.assenger  services,  respectively,  are  based 
on  the  performance  of  both  services,  the 
operating  cjprnses,  taxes,  equipment  and 
joint  facility  rents  assigned  and  or  appor- 
tioned to  either  service  may  not  represent 
the  amounts  that  could  be  rhminated  tt 
citlipr  service  uere  discontinued."  (Emphasis 
supplied.) 

In  Raihcay  Passemer  Train  Deficit.  306 
ICC  417  (1959  >,  the  Commission  stated  as 
follows  at  page  427 : 

The  separation  rules  do  not  reflect,  nor  are 
they  Intended  to  provide,  the  cost  of  operat- 
ing individual  trains,  they  aie  not  intended 
to  determive  the  expenses  tchich.  tiould  be 
avoided  if  all  passenger  services  uere  discon- 
tinued: and  they  are  not  intended  to  me=s- 
i.re  the  elusive  "out-of-pocket  costs." 

In  the  early  and  middle  fifties,  when 
the  "fully  allocated"  passenger  deficits 
were  running  at  a  substantially  higher 
rate  than  at  present,  the  figures  were 
explicitly  repudiated  by  a  member  of  the 
Commission.  Commissioner  Richard  F. 
Mitchell  in  a  public  address  in  November 
1954  stated: 

According  to  our  figures  the  railroads  lost 
approximately  $700  milUon  last  year  (1953) 
in  the  operation  of  passenger  trains.  Frank- 
ly. I  do  not  agree  with  our  figures.  I  think 
we  have  overstated  the  deficit  to  some  ex- 
tent, so  I  have  cut  it  $200  million  and  call 
it  a  $500  milUon  red  figure. 

In  another  address  in  June  1955,  Com- 
missioner Mitchell  said  he  did  not  think 
that  the  1954  deficit  was  as  great  as  the 
$669  million  indicated  by  the  Commis- 
sion's formula,  and  that  "the  formula 
should  be  changed  and  perhaps  a  nearer 
figure  would  be  $400  million." 

In  October  1966.  former  Chairman 
William  H.  Tucker  of  the  ICC  com- 
mented as  follows: 

The  first  thing  to  make  clear  and  to  em- 
phasize in  any  discussion  of  passenger  deficit 
IS  that  it  Is  not  a  measure  of  operating  costs 
that  would  be  eliminated  upon  elimination 
of  passenger  service  itself.  ...  To  some  de- 
gree, at  least,  paesenger  service  as  performed 
by  many  railroads  may  have  become  a  by- 
product of  the  freight  service,  rather  than 
the  "common"  product  assumed  by  the  Com- 
mission's accounting  rules  for  allocating 
common  costs.  An  appropriate  change  in  the 
rules  may  therefore  be  Justified  at  this  time. 


SpeaJdiig  In  March  of  this  year  In 
Centerville,  Iowa,  Chairman  Paul  J.  Tier- 
ney  of  the  ICC  could  not  have  been 
more  expUcit: 

Too  much  weight  has  been  given  to  quot- 
ing "official  passenger  deficits"  as  a  barom- 
eter of  the  cost  of  providing  public  rail 
transportation.  During  the  fifties,  Uie  deficit 
averaged  well  over  $600  million  annually. 
With  "the  shrinking  of  rail  service  In  the 
present  decade,  deficits  have  declined  to 
$400  million.  While  the  "passenger  deficits  " 
represent  an  accounting  apportionment  of 
all  passenger  costs,  they  do  not  represent  a 
valid  yardstick  of  the  lack  of  profitabUity  in 
rail  passenger  service.  The  deficits  include 
costs  for  facilities  that  are  used  Jointly  by 
both  passenger  and  freight  service  such  as 
roadbed  maintenance.  But  the  elimination 
or  passenger  service  would  not  remove  crr- 
tain  portions  of  these  Joint  costs  now  al- 
located to  passenger  srrvice;  for  example, 
about  the  same  level  of  track  maintenance 
will  still  be  required  by  the  carriers  even  if 
p.'.ssenger  trains  are  eliminated. 

While  today's  losses  from  passenger  opera- 
tions should  not  be  minimized,  they  are  no- 
V  here  near  the  $400  million  deficit  derived 
by  the  accounting  procedures  designed  ffir 
ratemaking. 

Savings  attributable  to  the  cessation  of 
nassenger  service  in  discontinuance  cases, 
v.hich  becomes  the  depree  cf  financial  biir- 
Uon  when  considered  in  light  of  the  c.r- 
riers'  over-all  financial  posture,  is  deter- 
mined by  the  costs  tiiat  actually  will  he 
avoided.  Thus,  the  Commission  excludes 
such  items  as  track  maintenance  costs  and 
arrives  at  a  total  that  is  normally  consider- 
ably lower  than  what  would  be  derived  by 
applying  the  passenger  deficit  accounting 
approach. 

In  his  recent  landmark  report  on  the 
Southern  Pacific's  downgrading  of  serv- 
ice on  the  Sunset  between  New  Orleans 
and  Los  Angeles.  ICC  Examiner  John  S. 
Messer  recommends  that  the  "fully  allo- 
cated" formula  be  scrapped  and  a  more 
realistic  approach  u.sed  to  compute  pas- 
.senger  service  financial  results. 

Available  figures  for  individual  rail- 
roads al^  indicate  that  the  'formula" 
figures  overstate  the  actual  avoidable 
loss.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Read- 
ing, and  the  Canadian  National  have 
publicly  stated  what  their  avoidable 
loss"  is: 


ICC  lormula      Avoidable     Avoidable 
Railtoad     Year  lois  lo-.s         Pf 'ceni  ot 

ICC  lo*:; 


B&O  1963        $11,900,000    «.<OO.0CO  28 

RDG      %3  b.gOO.OOO      3.200.000  S5 

CNR."..;::;     ISeS  46,»0.000      9,200.000  20 

In  a  number  of  instances  in  recent 
years,  railroads  have  petitioned  the  ICC 
for  discontinuance  of  all  their  passenger 
service,  in  the  course  of  which  proceed- 
ings "avoidable  loss"  figures  have  been 
computed  for  such  service.  For  example: 


Railroad 


ICC  formula 
Year  loss 


tribCt 

lehiRh  Valley... 
M  K  T 

CGW 

WP..  

Monon 


KCS  L  &  A. 


1963 
19H 
1%4 
1964 
1965 
1965 
1966 
1965 
1966 


J6. 700. 000 

4,100,000 

3, 000. 000 

300, 000 

2.  700.  000 

600.000 

7u0,000 

3.800,000 

4  200,000 


Avoidable  loss 


$1,600,000  T3. 000, 000 

2,400.000 

1.100.000 

200.000 

600,000  1,200.000 

200,000 

300,000 

1,900,000 

2.100.000 


Avoidable 
peicer.t  ot 
ICC  loi:s 


24  45 
59 
37 
67 

^2-44 
33 
43 
SO 
bO 
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Before  1956.  It  was  apparently  the 
general  opinion  of  railroad  management 
Itself  that  "real"  or  "avoidable"  losses 
on  passenger  service  were  substantially 
overstated  by  the  formula.  If  they  ex- 
isted at  all.  In  1955.  John  W.  Barrlger, 
now  president  of  the  Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas  Railroad,  stated  that  "elimina- 
tion of  all  passenger  trains  would  prob- 
ably shrink  revenues  more  than  it  would 
reduce  expenses." 

In  June  of  the  same  year^  Vice  Presi- 
dent W.  W.  Patchell  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  alleged  thalt  'we  can- 
not even  consider  the  possibility  of  going 
out  of  the  passenger  business  because 
we  would  lose  more  than  we  vould  save." 

In  1956.  John  M.  Budd.  president  of 
the  Great  Northern  Raiiway,  com- 
mented : 

How  much  total  expense  might  be  elim- 
inated Is  difficult  to  estimate  tjor  all  Class  I 
railroads  bnt  It  would  be  verjt  much  closer 
to  100  million  dollars  than  ta  670  million. 
Plfty-two  per  cent  of  the  resultant  savings 
would  go  to  the  Federal  Govertiment  in  in- 
come tax.  while  the  remalnde«— if  retained 
for  the  owners — would  increase  the  now 
meager  return  on  investment  X>y  only  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent. 

In  accordance  with  this  apparent  in- 
dustrywide sentiment,  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads  in  1B55  recom- 
mended to  the  Hoover  Commission  Task 
Force  on  Paper  Work  Management  that 
the  "formula"  be  abolished.  It  argued 
that  the  railroads  would  save  $270,000 
a  year  in  accounting  expenses  and  that 
the  information  produced  by  the  for- 
mula was  of  questionable  value. 

By    1958,    'he   association   had    made 
an   extraordinary   about    face    on   this 
issue.  In  1956,  the  ICC  instituted  a  com- 
prehensive investigation  of  rail  passen- 
ger service   financial   problems.   Among 
the  subjects  covered  was  accounting.  In 
direct  contradiction  to  what  they  had 
told  the  Hoover  Commission  in  1955,  the 
railroads  told  the  ICC  that  the  formula 
results   in   "substantially   accurate   and 
useful  data"  and  should  be  retained.  The 
Commission  acquiesced  in  their  desires. 
The  AAR  and  the   railroad   industry 
have  never  explained  this  switch  in  po- 
sition, nor  to  my  knowledge  have  they 
ever  been   asked  to  do  so  by  the  ICC 
or   other   Government    agency.    But   on 
the  basis  of  subsequent  events  we  can 
make  a  reasonably  educated  guess.  In 
1956,  the  dominant  forces  in  the  indus- 
try— the   Pennsylvania,    tli«   New    York 
Central,    and    Southern    pacific — con- 
cluded  that  passenger  service   was  in 
fact  losing  real  money  anid  that  there 
was  no   hope  of   improvernent  short   of 
total  abandonment.  But  in  order  to  ac- 
complish this  goal,  the  railroads  needed 
to  gain  public  support.  Aod  it  is  here 
that  I  am  convinced  that  the  industry 
suddenly   realized   that  the  large  "for- 
mula" deficit  figures  could  be  used  with 
devastating  effect  to  deceive  the  public 
into  believing  that  passenger  service  was 
forcing    the    railroads    into    Insolvency, 
and  therefore  the  industry  had  no  choice 
but  to  abandon  it. 

In  recent  years,  the  formula  figures 
have  been  repeatedly  cited  by  the  rail- 
roads in  support  of  discontinuance  appli- 
cations and  to  back  up  their  general  con- 
tention   that    the   future   of   passenger 


service  is  hopeless.  In  virtually  every  in- 
stance, the  context  in  which  the  figures 
are  used  is  such  that  the  listener  gets  the 
clear  impression  that  they  represent  the 
amount  that  will  be  saved  if  the  service 
is  discontinued.  The  public  is  thus  dis- 
couraged from  opposing  discontinuance 
applications  and  suggesting  constructive 
solutions  to  save  the  services,  while  ship- 
pers are  frightened  into  believing  that 
the  huge  formula  deficits  are  being  made 
up  by  higher  freight  rates,  and  thus  are 
encouraged  to  support  the  discontinu- 
ance. The  AAR  pamphlet  is  the  latest 
example  of  this  railroad  propaganda 
campaign. 

What  is  happening,  then,  is  that  the 
railroad  industry  is  resorting  to  fraudu- 
lent misrepresentations  of  its  financial 
data  to  increase  its  profits  at  the  expense 
of  the  public.  That  any  industry  as  vital 
as  the  lailroads  is  engaging  in  this  type 
of  conduct  should  be  a  matter  of  grave 
concern  for  this  body.  Indeed,  were  the 
statements  in  the  AAR  pamphlet  made 
by  a  railroad  executive  with  reference  to 
the  financial  results  of  his  own  railroad, 
he  quite  likely  would  be  subject  to  crim- 
ijial  prosecution  under  the  section  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  prohibiting  any 
falsification  of  books,  records,  financial 
data,  and  so  forth. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad  issued  a  prospectus  concerning 
its  proposed  exchange  of  common  stock 
for  new  stock  in  Santa  Fe  Industries, 
Inc.,  a  holding  company  it  has  formed 
to  facilitate  corpKjrate  "diversification." 
With  reference  to  passenger  service,  this 
document  states: 

The  passenger  train  deficit  In  1967  for  all 
Railway's  passenger  trains  was  $47,978,875  as 
reported  under  the  accounting  formula  pre- 
scribed by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion which  charges  passenger  service  with  a 
proportion  of  costs  for  overhead,  mainte- 
nance, taxes  and  other  items.  It  does  not  rep- 
resent what  would  be  savable  if  there  were 
no  passenger  trains  at  all. 

Clearly,  this  is  quite  different  from 
what  the  AAR  would  have  us  believe.  The 
only  possible  explanation  Is  that  the 
Santa  Fe  prospectus,  unlike  the  AAR 
pamphlet,  is  subject  to  the  very  strict 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  which  pro- 
hibit any  kind  of  misrepresentation,  dis- 
tortion, or  misleading  omission.  And  so 
I  ask,  is  not  the  ti-aveling  public  entitled 
to  the  same  degree  of  honest  dealing 
from  the  railroads  as  are  prospective 
security  purchasers? 

Mr.  President,  we  should  demand  that 
the  railroads  henceforth  be  scrupulously 
honest  with  the  public  in  any  statements 
that  they  may  make  regarding  their 
finances.  I  ask  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  take  immediate  steps 
to  enforce  this  obligation.  And  I  ask  the 
Commission  to  require  all  railroads  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  report  annually  their 
passenger  service  financial  results  on  an 
"avoidable"  cost  basis.  Only  then  will  we 
have  meaningful  information  to  assist 
us  in  formulating  national  policy  on  rail 
passenger  service. 


DEATH   OF   HON.   ROSS  COLLINS 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  Missis- 
sippians  have  been  deeply  saddened  by 
the  death  of  Hon.  Rass  Collins,  a  dis- 


tinguished citizen  and  a  former  Mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
For  more  than  20  years  he  was  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  active  and  effective 
Representatives  in  Congress.  Had  he  re- 
mained in  the  House,  he  would  have  ad- 
vanced many  years  ago  to  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. His  .service  to  Mississippi  and 
the  Nation  will  renfiain  as  a  high  mark  in 
statesmanship. 

Although  it  has  been  more  than  2 
decades  since  he  served  in  the  House,  the 
effect  of  his  work  is  still  being  felt  in 
many  departments  of  the  Government, 
including  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Mississippians  still  reap  the  benefit  of 
his  wisdom  and  endless  energy-  which  he 
applied  so  well  in  behalf  of  not  only  his 
immediate  constituents  but  also  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  State. 

His  counsel  and  advice  have  been  very 
helpful  to  me  as  a  Senator,  and  I  great- 
ly cherished  his  personal  friendship  as 
a  man.  and  as  a  fellow  Mississippian. 

Present  Members  of  each  body  who 
served  with  him  all  recall  his  tireless 
energy,  his  dedication  to  duty  and  his 
foresight  as  a  longtime  Member  of  the 
Congress. 

We  have  lost  a  stanch  and  valuable 
citizen  who  will  always  be  remembered 
as  a  faithful  servant  of  his  fellow  man. 
Although  grieved  by  his  death,  his 
many  friends  and  relatives  can  find  as- 
surance in  the  knowledge  that  his  life 
was  spent  in  faithful  service  to  his  com- 
munity. State,  and  Nation  and  that 
many  persons  throughout  the  Nation 
join  in  grieving  the  loss  of  this  public 
servant. 

THE  POSTAL  BUDGET 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
postal  budget  that  was  approved  by  Con- 
gress recently  was  $169  million  lower 
than  the  Post  Office  Department  re- 
quested. This  was  by  far  the  biggest  re- 
duction in  a  Postal  budget  in  history. 

Postmaster  General  Watson  has 
pledged  that  he  will  do  everything  possi- 
ble to  operate  within  the  bounds  of  this 
reduced  budget  without  making  any  sig- 
nificant cutbacks  in  mail  delivery  serv- 
ice. I  know  1  am  not  the  only  Member  of 
Congress  who  welcomed  this  attitude  on 
the  part  of  our  very  able  Postmaster 
General.  I  do  not  believe  there  are  many 
Senators  who  want  to  see  postal  service 
cut  back,  especially  not  right  after  the 
users  of  the  mails  have  been  hit  with  a 
substantial  rate  increase. 

I  do  not  think  there  are  many  Sen- 
ators who  want  to  see  Saturday  mail  de- 
livery eliminated. 

I  do  not  think  there  are  many  Sen- 
ators who  want  to  see  rural  mail  serv- 
ice decimated. 

I  do  not  think  there  are  many  Sena- 
tors who  want  to  see  window  service 
eliminated  on  Saturday. 

Yet  Postmaster  General  Watson  has 
already  taken  some  of  these  actions,  and 
he  is  contemplating  others.  It  is  not 
that  the  Postmaster  General  has  found 
it  impossible  to  live  within  his  Depart- 
ment's budget  without  cutting  service. 

He  simply  does  not  have  the  manpower 
to  continue  present  services.  He  does  not 
have  that  manpower  because  under  the 
provisions  of  the  tax  bill  the  Post  Office 


must  cut  its  workforce  to  the  level  of 
June  1966. 

Giving  the  Post  Office  the  manpower 
it  needs  to  do  its  job  will  not  increase 
the  Postal  budget.  And  denying  the  De- 
partment the  employees  it  requires  will 
not  reduce  the  Postal  budget. 

Mail  volume  is  increasing  steadily,  and 
since  the  Postal  service  has  no  control 
over  mail  volume— and  thus  no  control 
over  its  workload — it  should  be  exempt 
from  the  employment  limitation  in  the 
new  tax  law. 


A    LIQUOR    LICENSE    AT    400    FIRST 
STREET  SE. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  night  I  received  a  call  from  a 
neighbor  informing  me  that  a  liquor  li- 
cense was  apt  to  be  issued  at  400  First 
Street  SE.,  a  block  from  my  home.  The 
proposed  site  for  the  license  was.  not  too 
long  ago,  a  grocery  store  in  what  still 
is  a  residential  neighborhood.  I  decided 
that  I  would  lodge  a  protest  against  ap- 
proval of  the  license.  The  reason  was 
simple.  There  are  in  existence  a  bar  at 
the  Congi-essional  Hotel  and  numerous 
bars  within  a  couple  of  blocks;  and  on 
the  street  where  the  liquor  license  would 
be  issued  are  two  retail  liquor  stores.  So 
I  felt  strongly  that  a  combination  res- 
taurant and  bar  was  not  only  undesir- 
able but  urmecessary  as  well.  Parking  is 
at  a  premium  on  this  street  and  facili- 
ties for  serving  customers  are  nonexist- 
ent. 

The  ABC  Board  was  called,  and  I  was 
informed  that  it  was  too  late  to  file  a 
formal  petition  of  protest  since  they  were 
about  to  end  business  for  the  day,  and 
protest  petitions  had  to  be  filed  on  a 
special  form  that  could  be  obtained  only 
from  the  District  Building.  I  was  also  in- 
formed that  the  last  day  to  file  such  a 
petition  was  July  12,  the  day  the  Board 
was  called.  The  only  thing  that  I  can  do 
now  is  to  file  a  letter  of  protest,  with  no 
assmance  as  to  what  weight  will  be  given 
to  a  mere  letter.  I  was  also  informed 
that  a  hearing  would  be  held  on  July  17, 
if  I  wanted  to  trot  over  to  the  District 
Building. 

The  purpose  of  all  this  is  to  put  other 
Senators  on  notices  that  they  should 
peer  in  the  windows  of  all  vacant  build- 
ings in  their  neighborhoods  on  both  sides 
of  the  street  and  read  the  legal  notices 
in  the  newspapers  faithfully  unless  they 
want  to  wake  up  one  morning  to  find 
that  they  have  approved  by  nonaction  a 
business  activity  in  their  neighborhood 
that  they  would  have  normally  protested. 


SUPER-SURTAX 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  recently  enacted 
tax-expenditure  legislation,  many  voices, 
among  them  my  own,  were  raised  in  con- 
cern over  the  potential  "overkill"  aspects 
of  that  measure.  It  seertied  that  such 
actions  would  represent  an  exceptionally 
strong  dose  of  medicine  to  prescribe  for 
our  economic  ills.  An  article  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  July  12  describes 
another  spinoff  from  these  fiscal  meas- 
ures, a  secondary  impact  which  adds  to 
that  directly  resulting  from  the  legisla- 


tion itself,  while  partially  contradicting 
the  purpose  of  the  legislation. 

The  article  notes  the  likelihood  that 
many  utility  companies  will  attempt  to 
pass  on  to  the  consumer  the  burden  of  in- 
creased costs  resulting  from  the  sur- 
charge. Thus,  the  consumer  will,  in  effect, 
be  losing  purchasing  power  above  and 
beyond  the  basic  10-percent  surcharge  as 
prices  of  utility  services  rise,  the  price 
increases  themselves  bcins  a  contradic- 
tion of  the  initial  purpose  of  the  restric- 
tive policy.  It  is  quite  probable  that  other 
.somimonopolistic  and  monopolistic  in- 
dustries will  follow  the  .same  pattern, 
with  rising  prices  constitutnig  a  super- 
surtax  on  the  consumer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  beinK  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

tjTTLiTY   Bn.LS  May   Rise  in   Wake  op 
.Surcharge 
The  new  10  percent  Income  tax  surchnrce 
may  cost  some  Americans  more  than  10  per- 
cent by  the  time  they  pay  their  utility  bill, 
regulatory  spokesmen  said  yesterday. 

Paul  Rogers,  General  counsel  of  the 
National  As.sociation  of  Regulatory  Utility 
Commissions,  said  if  state  commissions 
can  prevent  utility  companies  from  passing 
on  their  increased  tax  costs  to  consumers, 
thev  v,-ill. 

"These  burdens  are  not  passed  along  auto- 
matically," Rogers  said.  •They'll  have  to 
.Tpply   for  permission." 

•But  of  course  the  surcharge  is  not  likely 
to  hold  down  utility  rates,"  he  added. 

■It  all  depends  on  the  earnings  of  each 
utility  company  In  the  Nation,"  he  said. 
••Many  utilities  can  simply  absorb  this  tax 
increase — tlielr  earnings  will  still  be  good 
enough  to  absorb  It.  'But  if  their  earnings 
fall  below  a  reasonable  level,  they'll  have 
to  raise  their  rates." 

A  spokesman  for  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission said  its  tendency  has  been  to  ap- 
prove tax-prompted  rate  increases  on  whole- 
sale transactions  in  the  two  utilities  under 
its  jurisdiction — electricity  and  natural  gas. 
Surcharges  could  be  passed  on — if  the 
FPC  approves — from  electric  companies  to 
distributing  companies  and  from  electric 
companies  to  each  other  before  sales  to  the 
customer. 

•If  the  FPC  does  approve  such  whole- 
sale rate  Increases,"  said  Rogers,  'it  would 
make  it  doubly  difficult  for  state  commis- 
sions to  block  consumer  rate  Increases." 

But  Rogers  added  that  there  is  nothing 
unusual  about  the  consumer  paying  higher 
rates  to  compensate  a  utility  for  tax  in- 
creases. "Income  tax  is  already  dealt  with 
that  way"  he  said.  "This  wouldn't  be  any 
different." 

Already,  the  Southern  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
in  Florida  has  decided  to  pass  the  surtax  on 
to  consumers.  The  Florida  Public  Service 
Commission  has  approved  a  2.8  per  cent  in- 
crease or  16  cents  on  a  bill  of  $5.80.  Also,  the 
Florida  Power  and  Light  Co.  upped  its  bills 
3  per  cent  last  week. 


GUN  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  several  weeks  I  have  given  serious 
consideration  to  the  continuing  national 
debate  on  the  gun  control  issue.  This 
issue  has  stirred  more  emotional  reac- 
tion than  any  other  since  I  took  office. 
Those  who  oppose  any  form  of  gun 
control  legislation  contend,  in  part  at 
least,  that  the  real  remedy  for  correcting 


the  problem  lies  in  the  conscience  of 
man  and  that  no  gun  law  can  be  effective 
to  deter  violent  criminal  acts.  Wliile  I 
would  concur  that  the  true  remedy  does 
lie  in  the  conscience  of  man,  I  cannot 
accept  the  thought  that  no  law  can  be 
effective  in  this  area.  For  to  say  that  no 
law  can  be  effective  is  to  admit  the  inef- 
fectiveness of  Government,  and  I,  for 
one,  am  not  prepared  to  make  that 
admission. 

The  question  with  which  the  Senate 
is  confronted  is  which,  if  any,  of  the 
various  gun  proposals  would  be  effective 
to  accomplish  the  legitimate  objective  of 
deterring  violent  acts  of  crime. 

Several  major  bills  are  now  pending 
in  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on 
gun  legislation,  and  the  iirosoects  are 
that,  regardless  of  the  bill  or  bills  re- 
Ijoited  a  number  of  amendments  will  be 
offeref'  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Therefore,  in  general  terms  I  wish  to 
express  my  views  and  sentiments  in  this 
matter. 

1  oopose  any  measure  calling  for  an 
iiivolvcd  .■^cheme  of  licencing  and  regis- 
tration. I  imrticularly  object  to  a 
licensing  provision  coupled  with  a 
licensing  tax  or  with  the  authoi  ity  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  decide,  except  in 
extraordinary  ciixumstances,  whether  a 
person  is  entitled  to  own  or  purchase  fire- 
arms.  I  am  afraid  that  the  trend  might 
be  to  tax  such  a  license  progressively  to 
the  point  where  it  becomes  impossible  or 
impracticable  for  an  ordinary  citizen 
to  own  firearms. 

In  my  view,  registration  and  licensing 
proposals  are  best  left  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  individual  and  seveial  States. 
Clearly,  the  situation  is  different  in 
Tennessee  than  it  is  in  New  York  or  De- 
troit, and  quite  different  in  Arizona  than 
it  is  in  Los  Angeles.  In  this  field,  I  think 
the  flexibility  inherent  in  the  Federal 
system  is  imiquely  valuable.  If  the  State 
of  New  York  or  California  chooses  to  re- 
quire licensing  on  a  reasonable  basis  or 
registration  on  a  similar  basis.  I  would 
have  no  objection.  But  I  do  not  think  it 
should  be  the  subject  of  Federal  legisla- 
tion, thereby  precluding  the  right  of  each 
State  to  make  its  own  determination  ac- 
cording to  its  own  situation  and  in  keep- 
ing ^^-ith  its  own  convictions. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  a 
proposal  for  the  ban  of  mail-order  sales 
of  all  weapons  is  not  objectionable.  I 
would  support  a  reasonable  measure  for 
this  purpose  on  the  theory  that  the  per- 
sonal confrontation  by  the  purchaser  and 
the  seller  in  itself  would  eliminate  gross 
abuse  of  the  privilege  to  own  and  keep 
firearms. 

I  thmk  a  reasonable  measure  regu- 
lating the  interstate  sale  of  firearms  is 
essential  if  the  States.  indi\idually  and 
according  to  their  own  determination, 
are  to  pass  and  effectively  enforce  their 
own  gun  laws.  For  instance,  it  would  be 
foolhardy  to  have  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky  choose  to  adopt  a  licensing 
or  registration  statute  and  then  permit 
the  circumvention  of  that  statute  by 
mail-order  sales  from  Pennsylvania. 
Therefore,  I  think  there  is  considerable 
merit  in  a  reasonable  measure  in  this 
field  of  interstate  sale  of  firearms. 

The  argument  is  often  made  that  pun 
control  legislation  is  likely  to  produce 
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observance  by  the  lawful  citizenry  and 
flagrant  violation  by  those  who  intend 
to  commit  criminal  acts  of  violence.  A 
sugpestlon  has  recently  been  made  that 
much  could  be  done  to  prevent  this  sit- 
uation by  State  and  Federal  statutory 
enactments  requiring  a  mondatory  jail 
sentence  in  the  case  of  crimes  committed 
with  the  unlawful  use  of  Qrearms.  Such 
a  proposal  might  well  hive  a  greater 
ripterrent  effect  on  the  criminal  element 
tlian  registration  or  licenslkis;  and  after 
all,  it  is  the  unlawful  use  oif  guns  rather 
than  firearms  themselves  that  should  be 
regulated  and  controlled. 


LEWIS   ODOM   TO   LEAVE   COMMIT- 
TEE ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  able  and  dedicated  staff 
members  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Mr.  Lewis 
O.  Odoiji.^  Jr.,  has  recently  announced 
his  intention  to  resign  as  $taff  Director 
and  General  Counsel  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  iat  the  end  of 
this  session.  I  Icnow  every  niiember  of  the 
committee  shares  with  me  ia  deep  regret 
to  see  Lew  Odom  leave  t^e  committee 
and  return  to  his  home  State  of  Alabama 
to  practice  law  in  Montgolpery,  Ala.  His 
exp>ert  advice  and  counsel  fwlll  be  sorely 
missed  by  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currettcy,  which  he 
so  ably  served. 

Lew  Odom  has  had  a  loalg  and  distin- 
guished career  in  the  U.g,  Senate.  In 
August  of  1955  he  became  the  chief 
counsel  for  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee and  in  July  of  1956,  he  served  as 
executive  secretary  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  [MJ.  SparkmanI. 
In  January  of  1961  he  bec»me  Adminis- 
trative Assistant  to  Senator  Sparkman; 
and  in  addition,  he  also  served  as  Staff 
Director  and  Greneral  Counsel  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee  beginning  In 
August  of  1961.  He  held  down  Iwth  jobs 
until  January  of  1967,  when  he  assumed 
his  present  job  of  Staff  Director  and 
General  Counsel  of  the  Oommlttce  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  possible  to 
fill  several  pages  of  the  Record  in  praise 
of  Mr.  Odoms  abilities.  But  I  believe  the 
best  testimony  to  his  contribution  to 
public  service  can  be  shown  by  the  record 
of  constructive  legislation  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking  »nd  Currency 
over  the  last  2  years.  Under  the  able 
leadership  of  its  chairman.  Senator  John 
Sparkman.  and  the  expert  assistance  of 
Lew  Odom,  the  committee  has  had  two 
of  the  most  productive  years  of  its  his- 
tory. The  actions  taken  by  the  commit- 
tee include: 

A  milestone  housing  bill  which  em- 
barks upon  a  10-year  program  for  eradi- 
cating all  slum  housing; 

A  comprehensive  and  workable  truth- 
in-lending  bill; 

A  major  revision  to  our  Imutual  fund 
legislation; 

Stronger  regulatory  safeguards  with 
respect  to  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
panies; 

More  protection  of  public  insurance 
funds  in  the  case  of  savings  and  loan 
a.ssoclatlons  placed  in  receivership; 

Increased  protective  mewures  to  fore- 
stall bank  robberies; 


Increased  competition  In  municipal 
bonds  by  permitting  revenue  bonds  to  be 
underwritten  by  banks; 

Additional  consumer  protection  in  the 
area  of  interstate  land  sales; 

A  new  program  of  national  flood  in- 
surance; 

A  new  program  of  Federal  reinsurance 
for  riot  stricken  areas; 

A  modernization  and  updating  of  our 
credit  union  laws; 

The  repeal  of  the  gold  cover  require- 
ment against  Federal  Reserve  notes  in 
order  to  defend  the  dollar;  and. 

Additional  disclosure  safeguards  in 
connection  with  corporate  takeovers. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  10  years  of  serv- 
ice on  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  I  cannot  recall  a  more  pro- 
ductive or  more  active  year  for  the  com- 
mittee. Much  of  the  credit  must  go  to 
the  skillful  staff  work  of  Lew  Odom.  A 
committee  staff  director  lias  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  di£Qcult  jobs  in  Waslilngton. 

In  the  case  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  he  must  work  for  14 
Senators  having  sometimes  widely  differ- 
Ins  political  views.  He  must  be  able  to 
handle  an  incredibly  wide  variety  of  sub- 
jects ranging  from  the  intricacies  of 
International  finance  to  the  complexities 
of  securities  law.  Lew  Odom  was  able  to 
handle  his  difficult  assignment  with  ex- 
traordinary competence  and  ability. 

I  know  that  all  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  will  wish  to  join  me  In  wish- 
ing Lew  Odom  well  on  his  decision  to 
enter  private  law  practice.  Although  we 
hate  to  see  him  leave,  we  wish  him  all 
possible  success. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  STRESSES 
EDUCATION  NEEDS  IN  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing President  Johnson's  recent  success- 
ful good  will  trip  to  Central  America,  a 
worldwide  first  was  scored  in  the  all- 
important  field  of  education  for 
development. 

I  refer  to  the  program  inaugurated 
by  El  Salvador  with  a  substantial  boost 
from  the  United  States  through  a  $1.9 
million  AID  Alliance  for  Progress  loan 
to  establish  the  world's  first  pilot  all- 
nation  instructional  television  system. 

We  all  know  of  the  President's  special 
Interest  in  education,  and  In  television 
as  a  means  of  spreading  the  benefits  of 
increased  knowledge  on  all  levels  to  the 
developing  areas  of  the  world. 

In  his  remarks  in  San  Salvador.  Presi- 
dent Jolinson  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of 
the  role  of  education  in  binding  together 
the  destinies  of  peoples  and  regions.  He 
said  that  education  will  mirror  the  new 
patriotism  which  "leaps  over  boundaries 
and  joins  hands  and  creates  a  strong, 
dignified  present,  laying  the  groundwork 
for  a  just  tomorrow. " 

President  Johnson  emphasized  his  ex- 
treme pleasure  over  the  fact  that  El  Sal- 
vador would  be  the  first  nation  in  all  the 
world  with  a  complete  educational  televi- 
sion system.  He  assured  his  audience  that 
he  was  going  to  do  everthing  he  could  to 
see  that  the  fruits  of  technology  In  this 
great  new  technique  of  television  are 
brought  to  the  homes  of  all  the  people  of 
all  the  world. 


Growing  democracies  such  as  the  five 
republics  of  Central  America  cannot  hope 
for  progressive  change  unless  their  people 
can  break  the  development  barrier 
through  the  printed  word.  Peace  and  co- 
operation between  nations  cannot  be  se- 
cured unless  the  great  masses  of  men 
learn  to  reason  together  and  appreciate 
the  values  of  cultures  besides  their  own. 

Central  America  has  already  made 
great  strides  in  education.  Much  of  the 
progress  can  be  traced  directly  to  timely 
assistance  from  the  United  States 
througli  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  Tlie  AID  experts  who  man 
our  assistance  programs  In  the  Regional 
Office  for  Central  America  and  Pan- 
ama— ROCAP — deserve  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  their  contributions  toward  im- 
proving the  lives  of  the  people  of  Central 
America.  But  only  the  self-help  effoi'ts 
of  these  pople  can  win  them  the  ultimate 
victory  over  illiteracy,  hunger,  and  dis- 
ease. 

In  the  7  years  of  the  Alliance,  joint  ef- 
forts have  culminated  in  the  publication 
and  distribution  of  8.7  million  textbooks 
for  the  ichools  of  Central  America.  Like- 
wise a  quarter  of  a  million  teaching 
guides  have  put  new  Ideas  and  methods 
into  the  hands  of  the  region's  educators. 

But  the  normal  schools  cannot  keep  up 
with  the  needs  of  the  area's  burgeoning 
population.  And  so  we  are  especially 
elated  over  the  planned  use  of  educa- 
tional television  there.  This  innovation, 
combined  with  other  U.S. -supported  pro- 
grams such  as  regional  centers  of  higher 
learning  that  draw  on  the  talents  of 
each  country  and  microfilm  libraries  for 
rapid  availability  of  knowledge  will  help 
overcome  the  obstacles  that  have  im- 
peded progress  for  centuries. 

We  are  all  looking  with  great  anticipa- 
tion to  the  day  when  all  Latin  America 
will  be  joined  together  in  a  great  re- 
gional common  market. 

We  know  this  key  Alliance  objective 
will  take  years  to  achieve.  But  in  the 
meantime,  let  us  rejoice  at  the  great 
strides  made  in  such  subreglonal  groups 
as  the  Central  American  Common  Mar- 
ket. 

Tills  five-nation  group  has  worked 
miracles  in  the  short  7 -year  span  of  the 
Alliance.  Increasing  intraregional  trade 
from  $31  million  to  about  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars. 

This  mammoth  effort  and  the  sub- 
regional  group  of  six  Andean  nations, 
together  with  the  building  up  of  multi- 
national infrastructure  works — such  as 
roads,  ports  and  telecommunications  for 
physical  integration  constitute  the  cen- 
tral pillars  for  ultimate  Latin  American 
progress  through  economic  Integration. 

This  great  dream  of  regional  develop- 
ment will  come  true  and  benefit  the 
people  only  if  the  social  benefits  of  in- 
creased education,  health,  and  decent 
living  help  force  a  solid  middle-class  to 
suppor*.  it. 

We  have  created  a  great  nation 
through  a  system  of  regional  cooperation 
of  States  within  a  federal  framework.  In 
like  fashion  our  good  neighbors  in  Latin 
America — with  our  help — can  forge  a 
new,  better  tomorrow  by  working  shoul- 
der-to-shoulder  in  pursuit  of  common 
goals. 

Seven  years  ago  we  pledged  our  support 
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to  these  Ideals  in  the  historic  Charter  of 
Pimta  del  Este.  Let  us  stand  baek  of  our 
pledge  to  the  utmost  of  our  capabilities 
and  firmly  maintain  our  continued  sup- 
port for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  as  It 
effects  a  peaceful  revolution  In  the  minds 
and  lives  of  our  fellow  Americans  in  Cen- 
tral and  South  America. 


CHAIRMAN  DODD  Or  SPECIAL  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CITES  GENOCIDE  AND  STARVA- 
TION IN  BIAPTIA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr. 
DoDDl  has  spoken  out  on  the  Nigeria- 
Blafra  tragedy  and  has  asked  for  Imme- 
diate, emergency  action  by  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council.  Senator  Dodd 
is  not  only  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  but  was  Chairman 
of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Rights.  This  is  the  same  subcommittee 
that  reported  lavorably  the  Conventions 
on  the  Political  Rights  of  Women,  the 
Convention  on  Forced  Labor  and  the 
Supplementary  Slavery  Convention.  Only 
the  Slavery  Convention  lias  been  ratified 
by  the  Senate  and  it  merely  follows  up 
Senate  ratification  of  the  Slavery  Treaty 
during  the  Hoover  administration. 

Senator  Dodd  spoke  last  Friday — 
page  20972  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord— and  placed  in  the  Record  r.rticles 
and  letters  that  show  beyond  a  shadow  of 
a  doubt  that  there  now  exi.sts  in  Nigeria- 
Blafra  conditions  that  no  man  worthy  of 
the  name  can  contemplate  without  hor- 
ror and  shame.  Thousands  die  every  day. 
Pestilence  and  famine,  war  and  death 
gallop  across  this  land  of  tragedy.  And, 
indeed,  it  is  a  land  of  tragedy  not  only 
for  those  who  are  crushed  under  the 
hooves  of  these  apocalyptic  horsemen. 
This  is  land  of  tragedy  for  all  men.  This 
is  P.  time  of  trageay  for  all  men.  And  yet 
i*,  is  a  time  of  opportunity  for  all  men. 

Mr.  President,  relief  is  being  sent  in 
the  form  of  food  and  medicines.  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  convince  both  sides 
of  the  self-defeating  nature  of  what  they 
are  doing:  Creating  in  both  regions  and 
between  tribes  and  religions  and  peoples 
of  differing  political  persuasions  a  hatred 
that  will  be  very  difficult  to  erase.  The 
United  States  has  sent  aid  to  the  starv- 
ing from  both  private  and  public  sources. 
Senator  Dodd  and  I,  and  others,  saw  that 
the  United  Nations  take  immediate  ac- 
tion based  on  Security  Council  decisions. 
Pope  Paul  VI,  after  receiving  reports  of 
two  papal  delegates  on  the  scene,  has  sent 
aid  to  the  starving,  and  has  issued  a 
condemnation  of  almost  unprecedented 
iscverity  against  this  unbelievable  in- 
humanity of  brother  to  brother. 

Yet,  while  Nigeria  is  only  a  few  hours 
jet  flight  from  Washington,  genocide 
again  rears  its  loathesome  head,  the  Sen- 
ate still  refuses  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention  and  other  human  rights 
conventions,  •'Genocide"  i-s  an  ugly  word, 
but  its  verbal  unpleasantness  palls  beside 
the  sickening  pictures  that  the  national 
magazines  have  carried  in  the  past  sev- 
eral weeks.  "Genocide"  sounds  almost 
polite  except  when  reading  of  the  mur- 
ders of  the  wounded  and  maimed.  "Gen- 
ocide "  sounds  almost  respectable  except 
when  one  realizes  that  right  now  thou- 


sands of  innocent  women  and  children 

are  dying  frcm  starvation. 

What  in  God's  name,  Mr.  President, 
does  it  take  to  move  the  Senate  to  do  no 
more  than  to  ratify  these  conventions 
and  place  the  United  States  formally  on 
record  concerning  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention and  the  other  international 
guarantees  of  human  rights? 

The  United  Nations  has  been  asked  to 
act.  But  what  would  the  United  Nations 
have  been  able  to  do  had  the  United 
States,  years  and  years  ago.  taken  the 
steps  that  would  perhaps  have  provided 
the  international  mechanism  for  the 
prevention  of  exactly  what  every  man 
now  has  before  his  eyes. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  United 
States  to  reorder  our  most  basic  priori- 
ties and  place  the  sacredncss  of  the  in- 
dividual and  his  rights  first.  A  reordering 
of  these  basic  priorities  will  do  more  to 
facilitate  the  icordering  of  our  material 
priorities  than  any  other  means. 

Mr.  President,  I  hesitate  to  say  it.  but 
say  it  I  must:  There  is  responsibility 
here,  and  we  p)l  share  it.  Let  us  now  act 
and  act  soon,  to  ratify  these  pending 
Human  Rights  Conventions,  including 
the  Convention  on  Genocide. 

The  United  States  Is  well  able  to  take 
care  of  its  reputation  and  .'security.  An 
investigation  of  any  situation  in  the 
world  will  vindicate  us  of  any  spurious 
charges  brought  by  our  adversaries.  But 
others  now  need  our  protection.  Ratify 
the  Human  Rights  Conventions  now  so 
that  we  will  not  be  required  to  sit  by  and 
let  millions  die  in  the  future  becau.se  of 
concern  for  our  image. 


HOW    TO    SAVE    BILLIONS    OF   TAX 
EHDLLARS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the  cost 
of  Government  has  become  truly  enor- 
mous. The  fiscal  1969  budget,  for  ex- 
ample, will  have  the  Federal  bureau- 
cracy spending  $19.9  million  eveiT  hour 
of  every  day  of  the  year.  The  exercise 
of  public  administration  has  not  only 
become  jnore  expensive  it  has  also  be- 
come vastly  more  complex  and  many 
feel — needlessly  confusing.  For  example, 
18  separate  agencies  are  conducting  pro- 
grams to  improve  the  natural  environ- 
ment while  eight  cabinet  departments 
and  12  different  agencies  ai-e  involved  in 
health. 

The  latest  estimates  indicate  that  150 
separate  departments,  agencies,  biueaus, 
and  so  forth  in  Washington,  plus  over 
400  regional  and  area  field  offices,  are 
handling  programs  for  local  government 
agencies  through  459  separate  channels. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  RiBicoFF]  and  I  introduced  a  bill — 
S.  3640 — to  help  reduce  these  heavy  ex- 
penses where  possible  and  to  bring 
greater  efficiency  and  clarity  to  the  or- 
ganization and  conduct  of  public  busi- 
ness. This  bill,  which  is  now  sponsored 
by  61  Senators,  is  the  product  of  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  our  two  original 
proposals — S.  47  and  S.  2116 — and  is 
patterned  on  the  legislation  establishing 
the  first  two  Hoover  Commissions. 

The  July  1968  issue  of  Nation's  Busi- 
ness contains  a  thoroughgoing  article  on 
the   need   for   Executive   reform   which 


probes  in  sor.ie  detail  many  of  the  prob- 
lems raised  by  the  enoimous  growth  our 
Grovemment  has  sustained  in  the  13 
years  since  the  last  Hoover  Commission 
submitted  its  report. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  loilows: 

I  Prom  N.ation's  Business,  July  1968| 

How  To  Save  Billions  in  Tax  Dollars 

■  The  i.iJie  is  ripe  for  a  general  overliaul- 
in^.  lor  (.'Oing  through  the  government  wTth 
a  line-tooth  comb  and  for  casting  s-»nie 
light  into  all  the  many  dark  places." 

With  t!-iese  words  the  Senate  Committee 
on  E.vpenditures  in  the  Executive  Depwirt- 
ments  21  years  ago  helped  Launch  the  his- 
toric Hoaver  Commission  (headed  by  former 
President  Herbert  Hooveri  which  conducted 
a  .'■WEeping  study  of  the  fe.ieral  government 
resulting  in  savings  of  billions  uf  taxpayer 
ilollar.-:. 

TJiC  time  is  even  more  ripe  today,  many  be- 
lieve, to  delve  into  evidence  ol  government 
wasic,   overl.',pping  and  duplication. 

tiince  1955 — when  a  second  Hoover  Com- 
mission niade  its  final  report  to  the  peo- 
pjj— the  federal  budget  has  doubled  ;ind 
domestic  5  pending  alone  has  skyrocketed  170 
per  cent. 

The  fiscp.l  J9G9  federal  budget  of  $186  bil- 
lion means  t;aat  we  will  soon  be  spending 
$19  9  million  every  hour  of  every  day. 

An  eilort  has  been  underway  ,n  Congreis 
tj  create  a  new  Hoover-type  Commission. 
Tills  has  been  greatly  intensified  in  the  cur- 
rent cession  of  Congress  and  might  have  suc- 
ceeded with  a  little  push  from  the  White 
House. 

Congressional  support  for  the  proposal  is 
now  so  broad  that  legislation  for  a  new 
Hoover  Commission  could  clear  ihe  Ninety- 
first  Congress  opening  in  January  In  fact, 
there  is  a  strong  likelihood  that  both  Re- 
putalicin  and  Democratic  nominees — whoever 
they  may  be — will  come  out  for  some  form 
of  a  wide-ranging  study  of  the  governments 
operations. 

The  government  has  become  .so  v.ist.  so 
complex,  it  is  difficult  even  for  experts  to 
det«rmine  what  agency  is  doing  what,  for 
whom  and  what  it  costs. 

TOO     JVIANY    COOKS 

At  last  count,  150  separate  departments, 
agencies,  bureaus  and  boards  in  Washing- 
ton— plus  over  400  regional  and  area  field 
offices — were  piping  programs  to  states,  cities 
and  individuals  through  459  separate  chan- 
nels. 

This  is  the  count  of  Sen.  Abraham  Rlblcoff, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization  and  author  of  one 
of  many  bills  calling  for  a  new  study  of  the 
executive   branch   of   the   government. 

Few  people  realize  that  overlapping  gov- 
ernment now  has: 

Eight  Cabinet  departments  and  12  agencies 
involved  in  health. 

Eighteen  separate  agencies  conducting  pro- 
grams to  improve  the  natural  environment. 
Eight  departments  and  four  agencies  op- 
erating major  credit  programs  which  strong- 
ly affect  monetary  p>olicy. 

Ten  agencies  in  three  departments  man- 
aging manpower  programs. 

"We  spend  so  much  time  responding  to 
crises  that  we  are  unable  to  anticipate  situa- 
tions before  thev  reach  crisis  proportions." 
says  Sen.  Rlblcoff.  "Thus,  the  net  result  of 
our  massive  federal  effort  in  recent  years 
seems  to  be  an  instrument  of  national  pol- 
icy that  is  unplanned,  uncoordinated,  un- 
managed.  and- -if  these  trends  continue — un- 
workable." 

The  government  operates  in  a  sea  of  paper 
work.  Everything  is  committed  to  paper,  be 
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It  memo,  letter,  directive,  otMer,  documents 
of  all  sorts.  Several  years  ago  It  was  disclosed 
that  Washington's  major  export  was  scrap 
paper. 

The  Archivist  of  the  Unlt«ld  States  reports 
that  paper  work  alone  costs  Bbout  seven  per 
cent  of  the  federal  admlnlstffatlve  budget,  or 
a  total  of  $9  5  billion  last  y»ar.  The  average 
cost  of  a  letter  In  the  execi|(tlve  branch  has 
risen  to  $2.44.  while  one  page  of  a  directive 
costs  $300.  1 

Former  General  Service^  Administrator 
Lawson  Knott,  landlord  for  ihe  government, 
has  testified:  ; 

••During  the  past  eight  yeifrs  we  have  had 
to  accommodate  6,000  addltjlonal  employees 
in  the  Washington  area  ev9«-y  year.  That  Is 
the  equivalent  of  about  a,'  900.000  or  one 
million  square-foot  buildln|  every  year." 

MANY    GRIPES    ABOl'T    DICNESS 

Complaints  of  big  goverrt^ent  pour  Into 
Washington,  from  buslnessifaen  and  private 
citizens  alike.  It  Is  a  contl»ulng  complaint 
In  Congress.  Major  Congresslpnal  committees 
spend  nnich  of  their  time  trying  to  eliminate 
waste  and-  duplication.  All  too  often  when 
they  correct  one  situation  several  new  ones 
crop   up   someplace   else. 

The  complaints  come  Wen  from  high 
within  government  Itself.  Under  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Howard  J.  SaiBucls  comments: 
••Just  as  the  problems  of  business  have 
grown  enormously  In  thelu  complexity,  so 
have  the  problems  of  government.  Business 
has  learned  very  well  how  to  cope  with 
the  new  complexities — but  government.  I'm 
afraid,  has  not  learned  so  well.  No  business 
today  tries  to  operate  by  th»  business  meth- 
ods of  even  10  years  ago.  But  government  is 
still  trying  to  run  with  tbe  methods  and 
structures  of  50  years  ago.  We  are  suffering 
from  horse-and-buggy  government  In  a 
sxipersonlc   age." 

Approximately  60  agencies  report  directly 
to  the  President  In  addition  to  12  cabinet 
level  departments.  Such  a  number.  It  has 
been  pointed  out,  far  exceecte  any  reasonable 
span  of  executive  control. 

There  are  more  than  260  federal  poverty 
programs  acmlnlstered  by  16  separate  de- 
partments and  agencies.  Five  agencies  are 
Involved  In  administering  federal  programs 
for  community  water  supply,  sewers  and 
sewage  treatment  plants.  Three  separate 
programs  cater  to  the  treatment  of  deaf 
children  and  over  30  are  linvolved  In  the 
training  of  teachers. 

Also,  15  different  federal  departments  and 
agencies  administer  79  different  training 
and  education  programs.  And  nine  separate 
programs  deal  with  Job  recruitment,  while 
at  least  Ave  subsidize  on-the-job  training 
projects. 

Everything  in  Washington  calls  for  a  plan. 
If  you  want  to  build  a  multimillion-dollar 
dam  In  Arizona  or  a  one-room  school  house 
In  Appalachla.  you  must  have  a  plan. 

According  to  a  list  developed  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget — and  this  was  almost  two 
years  ago — there  were  at  least  93  programs, 
administered  by  38  bureaus  and  offices  in  13 
departments  and  agencies  which  required 
some  kind  of  planning.  Of  these  93  programs, 
67  required  state  plans  and  14  required  proj- 
ect plans;  18  called  for  conformance  with  an 
area-wide  comprehensive  plan  and  12  re- 
quired conformance  with  an  area-wide  func- 
tional plan. 

If  Washington  is  submerged  In  paper  work, 
it  Is  drowning  in  committees.  There  are  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  interagency  coordinating 
councils,  committees,  task  forces  and  agree- 
ments of  varying  size,  membership,  impor- 
tance and  effectiveness. 

It  is  surprising  that  any  Cabinet  member 
ever  gets  around  to  the  important  tasks  of 
decision  and  policy  making.  Take,  as  only  one 
example,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  He  is  chairman  of  six  inter- 
agency groups,  sits  on  22  others  and  desig- 
nates a  representative  to  an  additional  six. 


To  augment  these  34  groups,  the  Office  of 
Education  is  involved  in  33  such  activities, 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  AdnUrUstra- 
tlon  in  26,  and  the  Welfare  Administration 
in  15 — for  an  over-all  departmental  total  of 
108. 

Rep.  Charles  McC.  Mathias  Jr..  Maryland 
Republican,  who  has  beerr  Joined  by  over  40 
cosponsors  in  seeking  some  form  of  Hoover- 
type  Commission   investigation.   poinU  out: 

"Some  agencies  are  fat;  others  are  thin. 
Some  offices  are  weak:  others  are  muscle- 
bound.  Some  :ire  experimenting  with  the 
most  advanced  techniques  of  systems  analy- 
sis and  management;  others  have  had  to  be 
dragged,  kicking  and  screaming.  Into  this 
decade. 

••It  is  this  very  lack  of  unlfornalty,  this  ab- 
sence of  consistency  or  coherence,  which  has 
convinced  me  that  managerial  reforms,  to  be 
effective,  must  be  bro.id  and  deep.'^ 

CANT     TFLU     THE     PLAYERS    .    .    . 

Pity  the  small  town  or  community— to  say 
nothing  of  the  individual— who  has  to  look 
to  Washington  for  federal  assistance.  Even 
members  of  Congress  are  hard  put  to  run 
down  federal  grants-in-aid  to  help  their  con- 
stituency. Thev  are  .so  numerous  and  well 
hidden  that  iilghly  profitable  enterprises 
have  sprung  up  in  Washington  to  ferret  out 
these  grants  for  a  fee.  Many  large  cities  have 
established  special  offices  in  Washington  with 
staffs  doing  nothing  but  tracking  down  Fed- 
eral grants. 

The  Department  of  Health,  EducaUon  and 
Welfare  alone  has  published  a  527-page 
••Catalog  of  Federal  Programs  for  Individual 
and  Community  Development"  containing 
brief  synopses  of  the  grante  available.  The 
poverty  program's  catalog  runs  to  701  pages. 
But  the  real  whopper  Is  the  "Encyclopedia  of 
U.S.  Government  Programs"  totaling  1.010 
pages  and  listing  8.000  government-aid  items. 

Since  the  last  Hoover  Commission  report 
13  year?  "^go  there  have  been  not  only  monu- 
mental increases  In  spending  and  vast  en- 
largement of  the  federal  work  force  but  wide- 
spread growth  in  new  government  activity. 

Three  new  Cabinet-level  departments  have 
been  added— HEW,  Transportation  and  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  Also,  numerous 
new  executive  and  independent  agencies  such 
as  NASA.  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, Office  of  Equal  Opportunity,  the  Peace 
Corps,  to  name  only  a  few. 

Former  Budget  Director  Maurice  H.  Stans 
predicts  government  spending  will  more  than 
double  during  the  1960s,  regardless  of  Viet 
Nam.  And  he  sees  little  likelihood  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  at  any  time  In  the  foreseeable 
future.  Mr.  Stans.  moreover,  believes  there  Is 
a  strong  possibility  government  spending  will 
again  double  In  the  I970's  unless  some  major 
changes  take  place. 

A  good  example  of  what  can  happen  when 
the  federal  government,  with  its  multiplicity 
of  programs,  descends  on  a  city  to  help  solve 
its  urban  problems  occurred  a  while  back 
in  Oakland,  Calif.  In  Jig  time  seven  different 
federal  agencies  were  operating  140  different 
programs  and  this  didn't  even  Include  wel- 
fare  activity. 

Amoixg  the  businessmen  who  have  ap- 
peared before  the  Rlblcoff  committee  in  sup- 
port of  a  new  Hoover-type  Commission  study 
was  Edward  B.  Bagley,  president  of  Bagley 
&  Co..  New  Canaan,  Conn.  Testifying  for  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.    Bagley    said: 

"The  exploding  federal  expenditures  of  the 
past  three  or  four  years,  the  huge  public 
debt,  mounting  annual  deficits,  century-high 
interest  rates,  and  the  great  proliferation  of 
federal  programs,  all  add  up  to  a  national 
crisis  of  frightening  magnitude.  The  gravity 
of  our  fiscal  posture  cannot  be  overem- 
phasized. The  welfare  of  the  American  peo- 
ple is  in  serious  danger.  Congress  must  act 
and   act  now." 

Mr.  Bagley  says  If  the  government  is  un- 
willing to  forego  nonessential  and  posipon- 


able     federal     expenditures     then     answers 
should  be  found  to  these  questions: 

How  long  can  the  federal  government  con- 
tinue to  spend  and  borrow  at  the  present 
rate? 

How  disastrous  will  it  be  if  we  continue 
the  infiationary-breeding  policy  of  excessive 
(deficit)  federal  spending? 

How  shall  we  restore  international  con- 
fidence In  the  dollar  In  the  face  of  remarks  by 
foreign  bankers  that  the  United  States  must 
dampen  the  boom  through  tighter  money 
and  higher  t^xes  and  cut  government  spend- 
ing sufficiently  to  restore  a  balanced  budget? 
Rep.  Thomas  Curtis,  Republican  of  Mis- 
souri, is  worried  that  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment—federal, state  and  local — are  con- 
stantly expanding  their  Interests  and  Influ- 
ence to  the  point  they  are  intervening  more 
and  more  in  what  should  be  the  domain  of 
private  business.  He  says: 

"Although  at  times  government  involve- 
ment in  business  may  be  necessary,  bigness 
simply  for  the  sake  of  bigness  is  wasteful 
and  inefficient,  when  private  enterprise,  one 
of  the  Institutions  on  which  this  nation  was 
built,  can  perform  the  same  services  more 
efficiently  and   at  lower  cost." 

Government  at  all  levels,  two  generations 
ago,  was  employing— either  directly  or  in- 
directly—five  out  of  every  100  working  peo- 
ple. But  by  1965  that  figure  had  Jumped  to 
26  out  of  100. 

Sen.  James  B.  Pearson.  Rep-Kansas,  author 
of  .still  another  Hoover-type  bill,  says  the 
benefits  of  such  a  study  would  far  outweigh 
Its  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

For  Instance,  the  first  Commission  Investi- 
gation, began  in  1947,  was  financed  by  a 
Congressional  appropriation  of  $1,983,000.  It 
was  estimated  later  that  the  study  resulted 
in  savings  of  more  than  $7  billion,  not  to 
mention  the  social  benefits  that  flowed  from 
improved  services. 

Any  study  doubtless  will  focus  attention 
on  what  many  Congressmen  and  others  re- 
gard as  frivolous  undertakings  In  the  name 
of  scientific  Investigation. 

For  example.  In  1966  a  book  titled  "Social 
Indicators"  was  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Social  Science  Research.  It  contained  a 
criticism  of  the  FBI  for  exaggerating  the 
national  crime  rate,  a  charge  later  vigor- 
ously denied  by  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
The  $231,000  cost  of  this  project  was  borne 
by  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. When  a  reporter  asked  why  the 
space  agency  undertook  such  a  subject  so 
far  removed  from  Its  designated  mission  the 
answer  was  that  NASA  felt  the  project  would 
help  give  it  an  image  of  •'social  concern." 

And  then  there  was  a  research  project  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  Involving  an  in-depth  study  of  200 
young  married  couples.  Among  the  conclu- 
sions: 

••Suppose  two  people's  personalities  fit  to- 
gether well.  He  Is  dommant  and  she  Is  sub- 
missive. They  both  like  pot  roast  and  'Peyton 
Place.'  They  will  be  good  companions,  a  good 
team.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  at  least  pos- 
sible that  such  a  marriage  will  be  merely 
dull." 

Conley  H.  Dillon,  professor  of  government 
and  politics  at  the  University  of  Maryland, 
says  federal  aid  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments reached  $14.6  billion  last  year.  Over 
92.000  governmental  entitles  are  Involved 
in  administering  these  complicated  programs, 
he  points  out. 

"WUh  the  federal  grants-in-aid  programs, 
supporting  every  aspect  of  state  and  local 
government."  he  says,  •Isolated  reorganiza- 
tion of  these  units  cannot  be  effective  unless 
significant  change  is  made  in  federal  policies 
and  administration." 

Among  the  many  advocates  of  a  govern- 
ment study  of  some  type  is  Chairman  Wil- 
bur Mills  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, an  ardent  believer  in  sound  fiscal 
management    in    government.    He    favors    a 


Government    Program    EvaluaUon    Commis- 
sion. ^  V,        ^ 

Such  a  commission  would  make  a  broaa 
study  and  evaluation  of  all  existing  federal 
programs  (old  and  new)  as  well  as  of  pro- 
jected expansions  of  these  programs. 

Early  this  year  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  put  in  re- 
markably sharp  focus  the  question  of  what 
all  this  bolls  down   to  when   it  reported: 

"America's  federal  system  Is  on  trial  today 
as  never  before  In  this  century  of  crisis  and 
change.  Tliroughout  the  nation's  history, 
a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  federal  sys- 
tem has  been  its  remarkable  capacity  ...  to 
adapt  to  changing  demands.  But  now  the 
rate  at  which  circumstances  and  demands 
shift  and  change  Is  of  a  totally  different 
magnitude  and  imposes  a  new  dimension. 

"Despite  this  new  dimension,  some  poli- 
cies and  attitudes  of  the  federal  establish- 
ment continue  more  attuned  to  the  problems 
and  solutions  of  the  Thirties  and  Forties 
than  to  the  horizon  of  the  Seventies  and 
Eighties."         

ACCOMMODATION  WITH  CHINA  BY 
THAILAND 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  from 
Bangkok,  Columnist  Carl  T.  Rowan 
wrote  in  a  column  published  in  the 
•Washington  Sunday  Star,  that  Thailand 
is  eager  to  reach  an  accommodation  with 
China.  Rowan  did  not  say  that  Thailand 
expected  to  reach  such  an  accommoda- 
tion, but  that  It  sought  one  because  of 
fears  that  the  United  States  was  slipping 
toward  an  Isolationist  policy  which  would 
greatly   endanger   the    free    nations   of 

Mr.  Rowan's  column,  based,  it  appears, 
on  considerable  discussion  with  Thai- 
land's Foreign  Minister  and  our  great 
ally,  Thanat  Khoman,  should  be  an  il- 
luminating piece  of  journalism  for  all 
of  us.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

WoBRttD  Thailand  Nods  Toward  China 
(By  Carl  T.  Rowan ) 

Bangkok,  Thailand. — Although  deeply 
committed  to  and  compromised  by  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  Thailand  is  eager  to  reach  an  ac- 
commodation with  Communist  China. 

Thailand  would  Initiate  efforts  to  get  Red 
China  Into  the  United  Nations  and  the  vari- 
ous regional  organizations  of  Southeast  Asia 
U  Peking  would  just  express  a  willingness 
to  work  peacefully  with  the  countries  of  this 
area,  I  was  told  by  Thanat  Khoman,  Thai- 
land's foreign  minister. 

While  leading  Thais  have  spoken  before  of 
n  need  for  a  regional  peace  arrangement  with 
Red  China.  Thanat  went  further  in  express- 
ing Thailand's  willingness  to  take  steps  to 
placate  China  than  any  top  official  previ- 
ously has  done.  Thailand  has  never  recog- 
nized the  Peking  regime  and  has  been  dip- 
lomatically aloof  for  two  decades. 

The  foreign  minister's  comments,  in  a 
lengthy  interview,  reveal  much  about  Thai- 
land's growing  concern  on  three  points. 

First,  the  Thai  government  notes  that  it 
now  faces  serious  Vietnam-type  guerrilla  up- 
risings not  merely  in  the  Northeast,  but  in 
three  other  areas.  It  believes  Ihat  the  support 
and  direction  of  these  insurgents  flows  di- 
rectly from  a  hostile  Chinese  mainland. 

Second,  the  Thais  note  growing  American 
weariness  with  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Officials 
here  fear  that  a  settlement  in  Vietnam  will 
enable  the  Communists  to  step  up  the  "war 
of  liberation"  against  Thailand.  And  the 
Thais    have    reason    to    doubt   that,    having 


escaped  the  Vietnam  quagmire,  tbe  United 
States  would  undertake  to  defend  Thailand 
militarily. 

Third,  Thai  officials  have  seen  not  only  in 
Vietnam  but  in  their  own  country  the  huge 
amounts  of  manpower  and  resources  that 
must  be  devoted  to  defen.se  against  a  guer- 
rilla uprising.  They  would  rather  avoid  hav- 
ing to  divert  money  and  nianpower  into  this 
kind  of  war. 

All  these  factors  are  motivating  Thailand 
to  search  for  some  kind  of  ■•peaceful  coex- 
istence" with  Communist  China. 

Thailand  is  anything  but  neutral  today. 
It  is  perhaps  the  staunchest  Asian  member 
of  SEATO.  Well  over  half  of  the  bombing  at- 
tacks on  North  Vietnam  and  on  the  infiltra- 
tion routes  in  L.aaE  are  flown  from  Thai 
bases.  Ten  thousand  more  Thai  combat 
troops  are  scheduled  to  go  to  Vietnam  this 

year. 

Yet.  I  got  the  Impression  that  Thailand 
could  easily  move  toward  neutrality  if  Pe- 
king would  drop  its  policy  of  unyielding  bel- 
ligerence. 

"We  are  not  antl-Conmiunist.  anti- 
Chinese,  or  anti-North  Vietnamese."  Thanat 
told  me.  "It  is  the  other  way  around.  They 
are  anti-Thai,  anti-Burmese.  anti-Indian. 
anti-Indonesian.  They  are  pressuring  Ceylon, 
Nepal,  even  Cambodia." 

The  articulate  foreign  minister  made  it 
clear  that  Thailand  wants  a  settlement  of 
the  Vietnam  war— but  '•not  a  quick  patch- 
work thing  that  will  have  to  be  done  over 
again  in  six  months  or  a  year,^' 

Thanat  wanU  Vietnam  peace  arrange- 
ments to  be  a  prelude  to  a  general  settle- 
ment for  all  Southeast  Asia,  with  Commu- 
nist China  and  the  United  States  participat- 
ine. 

But  Thanat  clearly  does  not  expect  a  posi- 
tive response  from  the  Chinese. 

■  Peking  has  made  It  clear  that  the  Chinese 
don't  intend  to  rest  on  their  laurels  In  South- 
east Asia."  said  Thanat,  whose  country  has 
been  publicly  designated  by  Red  China  as 
the  prime  target  after  Vietnam. 

So  Thanat — and  other  Thais — are  dis- 
turbed by  what  they  consider  growing  tend- 
encies toward  isolation  in  the  U.S. 

"U.S.  withdrawal  from  Southeast  Asia  into 
Fortress  America  will  not  stop  the  Chinese 
from  going  after  you."  Thanat  said.  "They 
are  in  a  struggle  to  control  the  world,  bo 
the  United  States  is  their  enemy,  whether 
in  Saigon  or  Kansas  City." 

The  Thai  foreign  minister  professes  sad- 
ness over  what  he  sees  taking  place  In 
America. 

'•While  the  Soviet  Union  expands  into  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Middle  East,  the  Indian 
Ocean,  Americans  talk  of  withdrawing  from 
the  world.  I  cannot  understand  people  con- 
sciously deciding  to  make  their  country  a 
third-rate  power,"  he  said. 

Thanat  is  irritated  at  the  notion  that  he 
is  an  incurable  hawk  on  Vietnam  and  the 
general  question  of  world  communism. 

•'It's  ridiculous  to  talk  of  hawks  and 
doves,"  he  says.  "Those  are  tendentious 
cliches.  It's  a  matter  of  peace  and  war.  life 
and  death  for  us,  not  a  question  of  hawks 
and  doves." 

It  would  seem  that,  on  the  life  and  death 
matter  of  how  to  deal  with  Red  China,  Tha- 
nat and  his  Thai  colleagues  would  like  to 
hedge  their  bets. 


DEDICATION  OF  MOHAMMAD  REZA 
PAHLAVI  BUILDING.  UNIVERSITY 
OF  CHICAGO 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  state- 
ments of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Shah 
of  Iran,  Chancellor  George  Wells  Beadle, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Dr. 
William  Polk,  director  of  the  Center  for 


Middle  Eastern  Studies  In  the  Adlai 
Stevenson  Institute,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  site  dedication  ceremonies  lor  tlie 
Mohammad  Reza  Pahlavi  Building  at 
the  Univei'-sity  of  Chicapo  in  June  1968. 
Tills  building,  made  ix)ssible  through 
the  generosity  of  the  Shah,  will  house  the 
university's  Center  for  Middle  Eastern 
Studies  and  the  Adlai  Stevenson  Institute 
of  International  Affairs. 

As  a  graduate  and  tru.stee  of  the  Uni- 
ver.sity  of  Chicago,  I  deeply  appreciate 
this  gift  which  will  enable  the  university 
to  make  new  contributions  to  the  under- 
standing of  Middle  Eastern  civilizations 
and  of  United  States-Middle  Eastern 
relations. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  Exchanged  at  a  SrrE  Dfdjcation 
OP  THE  Mohammad  Reza  Pahlavi  Btjildinc 
at  the  University  op  Chicago,  Jcne  15, 
1968 

Chancellor  Beadle,  "i'our  Imperial  Majesty, 
Excellencies,  distinguished  guests,  and  col- 
leagues, we  are  gathered  here  to  dedicate  the 
site  of  the  Pahlavi  Building,  which  has  been 
niade  possible  through  the  most  generous  pift 
of  his  Imperial  Majesty  Mohammad  Reza 
Pahlavi  the  Shahanshah  of  Iran.  His  presence 
at  this  ceremony  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
express  personally  our  appreciation  for  this 
magnificent  gift.  Ever  since  the  University's 
founding,  members  of  the  faculty  have  stud- 
ied the  Middle  East.  We  have  today  a  com- 
munity of  scholars  who  have  made  major 
contributions  to  international  and  intercul- 
tural  understanding  in  that  most  import;int 
area  of  the  world.  The  Pahlavi  Building  will 
bring  these  scholars  together  in  what  v.e 
think  will  be  the  most  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  Middle  Eastern  studies  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere. 

I  know  his  Majesty  Is  well  aware  of  the 
Importance  of  such  studies  to  better  under- 
standing among  the  people  of  the  world.  His 
far-sightedness  will  result  in  a  facility  which 
T^-lll  have  powerful  educational  and  cultural 
Implications.  Mv  colleagues  and  I  ■wish  to 
thank  his  Imperial  Majesty,  his  government 
and  his  people  for  this  most  significant  gift 
It  will  stand  as  a  symbol  of  the  deepcnine 
ties  between  our  two  nations  and  as  a  last- 
ing tribute  to  our  distinguished  guest  and 
the  entire  Iranian  nation.  Your  Imperial  Maj- 
esty, you  will  do  us  additional  honor  if 
you  Will  consent  now  to  unveil  the  plaque. 
(Dr.  Beadle,  reading  plaque:  The  Pahlavi 
Building  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  A  piit 
of  the  government  of  Iran.  Site  dedicated 
June  15.  1968  by  his  Imperial  Majesty  Mo- 
hammad Reza  Pahlavi  Aryamehr.  Shahan- 
shah of  Iran.  I 

His  Imperial  Majesty:  It  is  really  a  source 
of  gratification  for  me  to  be  able  to  unveil 
this  commemorative  plaque  today.  Tlie  .sig- 
nificance of  this  building  is  to  show  that  we 
are  not  nt  all  Jealous  that  some  of  our  mo^^t 
beautiful  monuments  and  vestiges  of  '.he 
past  are  found  away  in  museums  outside  our 
country.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that 
these  beautiful  things  belong  to  humanitv. 
and  in  order  to  prove  this  belief  of  ours  we 
want  to  contribute  to  the  cr°ation  of  thi.-. 
center  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Chicago.  We 
are  grateful  that  your  university  has  afford- 
ed this  opportunity  and  that  on  your  own 
you  ;ire  going  to  al.so  make  very  substantial 
and  merltorv  efforUs  to  complete  the  build- 
ing and  render  it  a  center  of  study,  especially 
of  Persian  studies.  Thank  you. 
Remarks  Exchanged  .\t  a  Dinner  in  Honor 
OF  HIS  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Shah  "F 
Iran,  at  t:te  Oriental  iNsmrTE  of  the 
University  oi  Chicago.  June  14.  1968 
Chancellor  Beadle.  Your  Imperial  Majesty. 
Excellencies,   distinguished   guests,   and   col- 
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leagues,  I  now  wish  to  praeent  to  you  Mr. 
Wllltam  Folic,  professor  of  history  and  di- 
rector of  the  Center  for  Middle  Eastern 
Stvidles  in  the  Adlal  Stevenson  Institute, 
Mr  Polk. 

Dr.  Polk.  Your  Imperial  Majesty,  Mr  Pres- 
ident, dlstln^ished  guests,  and  coUeugues, 
It  Is  an  extraordinarily  great  pleasure  for 
me  to  welcome  you  to  thl»  auspicious  oc- 
casion, as  you  know.  His  Emperlal  Majesty 
the  Shahlnshah  has  generotrsly  donated  to 
the  University  of  Chicago  three  million  dol- 
lars to  enable  the  university  to  biUld  what 
could  be  the  most  comprehan.slve  progniin  in 
the  study  of  the  civilization  cf  Iran  m  any 
Western  university,  as  well  as  the  magulh- 
cent  new  building  to  housi  the  Center  for 
Middle  Eastern  Studies  and  fflie  Adlal  Steven- 
son Institute  of  International  .Mlairs.  this 
Is  the  most  spectacular  ai><l  generous  con- 
tribution ever  given  to  a  pirivale  American 
Institution  by  another  government,  in  re- 
sponse, the  University  of  Chicago  has  agreed 
to  create  two  additional  jjroiossorshlps  in 
Iranian  civilization. 

Clearly,  -we  have  here  Ihje  makings  of  i\ 
mi»giilflce»t  new  venture  in  the  American 
academic  community.  AmeHcan  interest  in 
the  Middle  East  Is  almost  ;«(  old  as  our  na- 
tional academic  life.  HowerVer.  until  quite 
recently,  the  interest  has  Ijecn  almost  ex- 
clusively confined  to  studieii  ot  the  ancient 
Near  East.  Contemporary  Ajiierlcan  interest 
In  the  modern  Middle  East  has  developed 
from  pragmatic  origins.  Their  original  pur- 
pose during  and  Immediately  after  WWII 
was  to  illuminate  part  of  the  world  in  which 
America  was  becoming  increftsingly  involved. 
Particularly  after  the  enuiiclatlon  of  the 
Truman  Doctrine,  it  became  clear  that  large 
numbers  of  Americans  woiijd  be  needed  to 
carry  out  programs  associatei(i  with  that  doc- 
trine and  American  universities,  essentially 
funded  by  the  Federal  Government,  under- 
took to  train  the  men  that  were  needed. 

It  Is  an  astonishing  fact  tliat  today  there 
are  30O  American  universlMes  with  exten- 
sive offerings  on  the  Middle  East,  obviously, 
the  vast  majority  of  these  concentrate  on 
general  survey  courses  and  language  Instruc- 
tion. It  has  been  rare  that  »  university  has 
been  able  to  offer  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
and  to  gather  together  the  highly  trained 
and  diverse  staff  necessary  to  offer  a  com- 
prehensive and  sophisticated!  program. 

Among  American  univeralties,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  is  outstanding  In  these 
regards.  In  the  languages  a|nd  civilizations 
of  the  Middle  East  this  university  assembles 
almost  70  faculty  members.  Together,  they 
offer  perhaps  the  richest  combination  in  the 
Western  World.  Those  comprising  the  Middle 
Eastern  are  spread  over  such  disciplines  as 
history,  anthropology,  political  science,  geog- 
raphy, linguistics,  literature  and  other  lields. 
Today  a  new  situation  h;v3  arisen.  We  no 
longer  need  to  set  our  sights  as  low  as  in 
the  past,  and  we  no  longer  need  work  In 
simply  the  basic  skills.  Rather  we  can  af- 
ford to  attempt  a  major  humanistic  and 
broad  program,  aimed  at  a  highly  sophisti- 
cated approach  to  the  entire  range  of  middle 
Eastern  studies.  It  Is  tills  which  makes  this 
great  venture  on  behalf  of  the  government 
of  Iran  and  the  university  ao  tremendously 
important  at  the  university. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  what  has  been  hap- 
pening in  Iran  In  the  piist  few  years.  The 
tirst  of  these  factors,  as  affects  this  situa- 
tion is  education.  In  1940.  Just  before  our 
royal  guest  became  the  Shfrhanshah,  Iran 
had  287.000  students  in  primary  schools. 
Ten  years  later  In  1950.  that  number  had 
not  quite  doubled.  In  the  next  decade,  end- 
ing in  1960.  It  almost  quadrupled,  and  now 
in  1968  there  are  more  than  two  million 
Iranian  students  in  primary  schools. 

The  growth  in  the  number  of  secondary 
school  students  has  been  eten  more  spec- 
tacular. In  1940,  Iran  had  less  than  30,000 


students  in  secondary  schools  and  today  has 
almost  half  a  million.  Today  there  are 
25,000  students  In  tinlversltles  In  Iran  and 
approximately  20.000  outside  of  Iran.  New 
universities  have  been  begun  In  Shiraz  and 
the  Chancellor  of  that  university,  his  ex- 
cellency Mr.  Alam.  Is  with  us  this  evening. 
Iran  has  a  new  technical .  institute  modeled 
on  MIT.,  and  such  old  universities  as 
Bandar  Shapur,  (otinded  in  approximately 
420  AD.,  are  being  rebtiilt  today.  Modern 
Iranians  have  perhaps  unconsciously  adopt- 
ed the  ancient  Zoroi\strian  prayer:  •Oh 
Ahura  Mazda,  endow  me  with  an  educated 
child."  It  is  In  Uils  spirit  that  his  master 
took  the  lend  in  suggesting  to  the  nations 
of  the  world  that  each  contribution  to 
UNESCO,  as  Iran  offered  to  do.  the  cost  of 
one  day's  defense  budget  to  help  stamp  out 
worldwide  illiteracy. 

The  tight  against  illiteracy,  however,  is 
only  one  pha.se  of  wliat  is  liappcning  today 
in  Iran.  As  a  means  of  stimulating  agri- 
cultural production  and  giving  the  people 
of  Iran  the  wherewithal  to  participate  In 
economic  growth,  iuid  as  a  measure  of  .social 
justice,  the  Iranian  Government  undertook 
in  1962  a  massive  program  of  land  reform. 
Other  programs  have  comprised  woman 
suffrage,  profit-sharing  programs  for  Indus- 
trial workers,  a  literacy  corps  and  a  health 
corps,  and  all  of  these  have  quickened  the 
social  and  economic  power  of  the  country. 

The  bulk  of  the  oil  revenues  of  Iran  for 
many  years  have  been  used  to  stimulate  in- 
ternal development.  The  tlrst  seven-year 
plan  went  Into  effect  m  1947  and  this  was 
followed  quickly  after  by  a  second  plan. 
Under  the  second  plan  a  billion  and  a  quarter 
dollars  was  invested  in  the  Iranian  economy 
and  the  third  plan  has  just  ended  in  March 
of  this  year.  The  results  of  these  investments 
are  rapidly  becoming  evident  all  across  the 
country.  Iran  is  quickening  with  a  new  eco- 
nomic energy,  factories  are  being  installed  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  roadways  are  now 
fanned  out  to  connect  the  major  population 
centers  which  even  a  short  generation  ago 
would  have  difficult  access,  new  hotels  and 
airports  have  catered  to  the  ubiquitous  tour- 
ist, a  fourth  major  development  plan  is  now 
beginning,  under  this  plan  $112  billion  are 
being  Invested  In  the  country.  The  plan  alms, 
among  other  things  at  stamping  out  illiter- 
acy, building  a  national  electrical  grid,  sup- 
plying the  major  cities  with  natural  gas  and 
building  major  industrial  complexes. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  in  many  of  these 
undertakings,  Iran  is  reinforcing  Its  Inde- 
pendent posture  by  encouraging  the  partici- 
pation of  all  major  industrial  nations.  For 
example,  in  the  various  aspects  of  the  new 
steel  complex,  are  American,  Soviet.  British, 
German  and  French  ventures.  Reflecting 
these  impressive  changes,  the  average  Iranian 
is  today  living  better  than  ever  before.  The 
per  capita  Income  of  Iran  is  approximately 
$250  a  year,  which  makes  It  the  fifth  In  Asia, 
and  in  the  last  five  years  it  has  grown  be- 
tween 8-11  percent  yearly,  under  the  new 
plan  the  economy  is  expected  to  grow  at  the 
rate  of  9  percent  a  year  or  almost  double  the 
world  average. 

In  its  external  relations,  Iran  has  Joined 
with  Turkey  and  Pakistan  to  form  a  new  as- 
sociation, the  regional  cooperation  for  de- 
velopment, which  promises  to  become  In- 
creasingly a  major  force  for  peace  and  stabil- 
ity In  Asia,  contributing  directly  to  this,  his 
majesty  the  3hahanshah's  personal  efforts 
were  bent  on  bringing  to  a  conclusion  the 
dispute  between  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan 
which  threatened  to  disrupt  Asian  affairs  Ave 
years  ago. 

The  task  so  far  undertaken  has  not  been 
easy,  much  remains  to  be  done.  In  a  very 
real  sense,  the  task  for  Iran  can  be  regarded 
as  a  reflection  of  its  landscape,  snow.-capped 
mountains,  arid  deserts,  difficult  defiles  have 
all  presented  the  people  with  the  challenge  of 
nature.  Yet  I  think  it  is  not  without  mean- 


ing for  all  of  us  that  the  very  word  "paradise" 
has  come  from  the  Persian  language.  Their 
paradise  Is  man-made,  not  the  casual  gift  ot 
a  bountiful  nature  to  be  ix>lluted  or  spoiled 
by  man.  but  an  opportunity  to  be  wrested  by 
men  from  hostile  deserts,  through  prodigious 
labor,  care  and  thought. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  borrow  the  words  ot 
the  great  English  ortent«llst.  Sir  Richard 
Burton,  the  translator  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  a  man  In  whose  words  as  in  whose 
deeds  there  were  no  shades  of  gray  but  sim- 
ple, strong,  indeed  middle  eastern  glaring 
lights  and  dark  shadows.  He  said,  "the  gifted 
Iranian  race,  physically  the  noblest  and  most 
beautiful  of  all  known  to  me.  has  exercised 
upon  world  history  an  amount  of  Influence 
which  has  not  been  lully  recognized."  And 
he  referred  to  the  Persian  language  as  the 
richest  and  most  charming  of  the  Eastern 
languages.  It  Is  doubtless  a  mixture  of  Justi- 
fiable pride  in  the  rich,  varied  and  beautiful 
fruits  of  a  thousand  years  of  Persian  culture 
The  desire  which  we  have  long  shared  to  bind 
closer  the  ties  of  o\ir  friendship  and  mutual 
re8pe<-t  which  has  led  his  Imperial  majesty 
tlie  Shohanshah.  the  government  and  the 
people  of  Iran  to  offer  the  University  ol 
Chicago  this  magnificent  gift.  Thank  you. 

Chancellor  Beadle.  Thank  you  Mr.  Polk 
This  Is  Indeed  ,-vn  important  day  lor  the 
University  of  Chicago,  .vlr.  Polk  has  called 
your  attention  to  the  enduring  and  deepen- 
ing ties  between  Iran  and  the  United  States 
and  the  remarkable  accomplishments  of  Iran 
under  the  leadcjshlp  of  our  distinguished 
guest.  Cert,iinly  one  sign  of  these  deepeninp 
ties  and  Impressive  achievements  is  the 
most  generous  gift  to  which  brings  us  to- 
gether this  evening.  I  should  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  his  imperial  majes- 
ty the  Shah  of  Iran  for  this  magnificent  gilt, 
a  gift  whose  educalioiial  and  cultural  impli- 
cations will  go  far  beyond  the  university'., 
limited  boundaries. 

The  University  of  Chicago  ploneeretl 
middle  eastern  studies  in  America.  Tlie 
Pahlavi  building  will  enable  us  to  foster  a 
major  advance  in  scholarship  and  research 
in  this  vital  area.  It  will  stimulate  a  more 
sensitive  awareness  and  understanding  of  the 
special  qualities  of  middle  eastern  socletle.'- 
and  culture.  TTiere  has  never,  perhaps,  been 
so  great  a  need  for  objective  analysis  of  the 
problems  that  beset  mankind  today.  It  is  es- 
sential that  we  achieve  deep  and  sensitive 
understanding  of  all  nations  .and  all  men 
This  cannot  be  done  quickly  or  superficially. 
It  must  result  from  long.  Intensive  study. 
The  farsightedness  of  his  imperial  majesty 
demonstrated  by  the  establishment  of  this> 
Important  research  and  teaching  center  will 
enable  the  University  of  Chicago  to  continue 
on  this  path.  With  the  Pahla\'l  building 
scholars  will  probe  many  of  the  problems  ot 
the  contemporary  world. 

Faculty  members  of  the  Center  of  Middle 
Eeastern  Studies  are  concerned  with  a  variety 
of  disciplines.  They  have  pursued  research 
from  Morocco  to  Pakistan  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Islamic  age  to  the  present  time 
Included  are  some  of  America's,  and  Indeed 
the  world's,  most  creative  scholars.  Human- 
ists have  investigated  the  great  Islamic 
thinkers  whose  work  continues  to  influence 
life  In  the  contemporary  Middle  East.  These 
studies  have  brought  an  awareness  of  the 
scientific  and  intellectual  achievements  of 
the  Middle  East  which  has  Influenced  and 
enriched  Western  thought.  Our  social  sci- 
entists have  concerned  themselves  with  .sub- 
jects r.'.'iglng  from  the  problems  of  Irrigation 
to  social,  educational  and  economic  change 
In  the  Middle  East.  It  Is  Impossible  to  do 
more  than  suggest  the  wide  range  of  work  in 
this  area.  In  fact,  one  of  the  most  exciting 
things  about  the  Center  for  Middle  Eastern 
Studies  is  the  opportunity  it  affords  scholars 
in  many  fields  to  tackle  together  what  had 
previously  been  separate  liitellectual  prob- 
lems. 
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This  Interdisciplinary  character  Is  true  of 
the  Adlal  Stevenson  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Affairs  which  will  also  be  housed  In 
the  Pahlavi  building.  The  Institute  appoints 
fellows  from  throughout  the  world  to  study 
crucial  international  Issues.  It  Is  therefore 
especially  appropriate  that  'four  Majesty  has 
made  available  to  the  university  this  superb 
building  which  will  give  our  scholars  the 
physical  unity  to  match  their  Intellectual 
unity.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  the  design 
for  the  Pahlavi  Building  i  a  great  esthetic 
as  well  as  functional  achievement.  Tlirovigh- 
out.  the  building  stresses  classical  Iranian 
motifs.  We  have  at  this  moment  Iranian  con- 
sultants concerned  with  lending  a  true 
Persian  atmosphere  to  the  building.  One  of 
the  more  delightful  features  will  be  specially 
designed  Persian  gardens  which  we  hope  will 
bring  to  the  university  some  of  the  grace  and 
repose  found  in  your  own  country.  Through 
the  generosity  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  the 
University  of  Chicago  expects  to  develop  what 
will  become  the  most  comprehensive  program 
In  Persian  studies  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Tlie  Pahlavi  Building  will  be  a  powerful  in- 
strument for  international  and  Intercultural 
understanding,  a  truly  lasting  tribute  to  Wmr 
Majesty  and  the  entire  Perrlan  nation. 

(Chancellor  Beadle's  remarks  were  followed 
by  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Walter  Natch, 
designer  tf  the  Mohammad  Rc7,a  Pahlavi 
Building  to  be  constructed  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Mr.  Natch  unveiled  a  model  of 
the  building.  Following  this,  a  formal  toast 
was  proposed  to  His  Majesty  llie  Shahanshah 
by  Herman  Dunlap  Smith,  who  is  both 
a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
president  of  the  Adlal  Stevenson  Institute 
for  International  Studies.  His  Majesty's  re- 
sponse follows.) 

His  Imperial  Majesty.  Mr.  President,  dis- 
tinguished guests,  since  I  set  foot  on  the 
beautiful  American  soil  a  few  days  ago  in 
New  York,  I  have  emptied  my  cerebral  capac- 
ities, talking  in  New  York.  Washington— and 
yesterday  at  Harvard,  and  also  felt  a  loss  of 
physical  weight  by  getting  up  to  39.000  feet 
in  less  than  one  minute  as  we  soared  at 
twice  the  speed  of  sound. 

I  feel  the  inspiration  that  one  gets  in 
a  room  like  this.  I  have  few  words  to  say,  as 
one  of  the  inspirations  between  all  this 
beauty  of  the  past,  of  the  .artisans  and  the 
artists  who  have  created  beauty  like  this. 
would  be  to  remain  silent,  on  the  other  hand, 
all  of  this  past  is  intriguing.  I  am  not  re- 
ferring to  the  novels  of  exotic  history,  but 
rather  to  the  projection  of  the  image  of 
the  east,  of  our  own  civilization. 

We  want  to  perpetuate  our  past,  not  only 
because  we  are  part  of  it  but  because  It  can 
perhaps  contribute  In  some  way,  maybe  In 
many  ways,  to  the  solving  of  the  present 
problems  of  our  society.  We  take  pride  In 
having  been  able  to  contribute  in  your  beau- 
tiful city  to  the  foundation  for  the  contin- 
uance of  the  efforts  that  this  university  has 
undertaken,  so  as  to  remind  us.  through  the 
knowledge  of  mankind,  of  the  vestiges  of  the 
past  and.  in  this  instance,  of  the  vestiges  of 
my  own  country. 

bur  history  Is  an  old  one.  We  believe  that 
we  have  3.000  years  of  written  history.  Soon 
we  shall  celebrate  the  2.500th  anniversary  of 
our  monarchy.  It  has  lasted  through  the 
vicissitudes  of  time.  Many  people  predicted 
that  It  could  not  continue,  but  it  has.  for 
some  reason  or  another,  and  today  the  mon- 
archy of  our  cotintry  tries  to  be  the  faithful 
servant  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Polk  told  you  about,  some  features  of 
what  we  are  doing.  I  would  like  to  add  that 
In  this  national  resurrection  of  ours,  in  the 
literacy  ccrps  that  we  have  formed,  in  this 
society  which  Is  one  of  co-operation,  a  so- 
ciety of  participation,  women  .".re  p'.aylng, 
and  will  continue  to  play,  a  very  major  role. 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  they  do  it  so 
earnestly  and  with  a  faith  that  it  Is  very 
moving.  We  remember  that  five  years  ago. 
they  did  not  even  have  the  right  to  vote.  Be- 


fore my  father's  time,  they  could  not  come 
out  of  their  houses  without  black  veils  over 
their  faces  and  bodies. 

Mr.  Polk  told  you  about  contrasts — snow- 
capped mountains  and  deserts.  I  will  give 
you  another  kind  of  contrast.  I  am  a  very 
religious  man,  but  my  success  was  to  put 
our  creeds  In  the  right  place.  My  education 
was  very  democratic,  but  we  think  that  li- 
cense and  the  freedom  to  betray  one's  coun- 
try is  not  permissible.  It  cannot  be.  It  serves 
neither  the  freedom  of  individuals  nor  groups 
and    cannot    serve    mankind    and   humanity. 

With  this  building  and  what  it  represents, 
with  the  very  serious  studies  that  will  be 
undertaken  here  In  this  center,  with  the 
projection  of  the  image  of  our  country  in  the 
past  and  also  I  hope  by  presenting  the  new 
Iran,  we  shall  try  to  make  our  contribution 
to  the  march  of  time,  to  the  progrese  of  civi- 
;.z.'itlon. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


McGEE  SENATE  INTERNSHIP 
CONTEST 

?^r.  Mc'GEE.  Mr.  President,  for  several 
ytars  it  has  been  my  goort  fortune  to  be 
able  to  conduct  for  high  .school  .students 
i;i  my  State  of  'Wyoming  tlie  McGee  Sen- 
ate- internship  contest,  which  brings  back 
to  Washington  one  boy  and  one  girl  for  a 
uoek  of  observing  democracy  in  action — 
here  in  the  Senate  and  in  Washington. 

As  a  part  of  the  contest  each  student 
was  required  to  complete  an  essay  on 
'What's  a  Fair  Draft  Policy?"  This  year, 
as  I  am  each  year,  I  was  impressed  with 
the  depth  of  understanding  and  the 
dedication  to  our  democratic  jirinciples 
displayed  by  these  young  people  in  their 
essays.  This  topic  is  one  of  vital  interest 
to  this  age  group,  and  Llieir  essays  reflect 
sound  reasoning  which  .should  be  of  in- 
terest to  us  all.  For  the  participants,  the 
topic  took  on  added  importance  when 
it  was  subsequently  chosen  as  the  na- 
tional high  school  debate  topic. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
ever>one  to  read  all  these  essays,  but  I 
think  some  of  the  most  outstanding  ones 
.selected  by  an  impartial  panel  of  three 
judges  .should  receive  wider  circulation, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  of 
these  essays,  written  by  Miss  Theresa 
Clow,  of  Rawlins.  Wye.  and  Mike 
Melinkovich,  of  Rock  Springs,  Wyo.. 
which  received  honorable  mention  in  the 
McGee  Senate  internship  contest,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Is  a  Fair  Draft  Policy? 
(Bv  Theresa  Clow,  Rawlins.  Wyo.) 

My  suggestion  for  a  "Fair  Draft  Policy" 
would  include  three  major  provisions.  The 
dralt  laws  of  today,  based  on  selective  serv- 
ice, are  a  contradiction  of  our  United  States 
Constitution.  The  Constitution  states  the 
belief  that  all  men  are  equal.  Therefore, 
shouldn't  all  men  be  obligated  to  serve  their 
country  instead  of  Just  a  select  minority? 
The  only  equal  and  fair  draft  is  a  total  draft. 
All  truly  ;oyal  United  States  citizens  can  and 
fhO"ld  serve  their  country  in  some  way.  To 
do  this,  such  programs  as  the  Peace  Corps 
fihd  Vista  should  be  included  in  the  dralt 
policy.  In  this  way  people  with  religious  or 
moral  convictions  .igalnst  war  and  people 
handicapped  or  ujiable  to  serve  milit'urily 
could  fight  poverty,  disease,  r.nd  ignorance, 
in:  jor  causes  of  politi  .-il  unrest  and  war. 

With  the  roles  and  opportunities  of  to- 
0--''r.   pudern   woman,  ."^he   •^litv.ld   definitely 


serve  her  country.  Through  the  years  women 
have  gained  the  privileges  to  vote  and  com- 
pete with  men  on  an  equal  basis  for  educa- 
tion and  jobs.  In  the  armed  services  many 
secretarial  and  medical  p»osltlons  could  be 
competently  filled  by  women.  The  protection 
of  our  freedom  and  democratic  way  of  life  is 
also  a  woman's  responsibility. 

Our  draft  laws  should  be  converted  from 
a  Selective  Service  program  to  a  lottery  pro- 
gram. In  this  way  each  citizen  regardless  of 
social  position,  handicap,  race,  or  religious 
standing  would  have  an  equal  chance  to 
serve  his  country.  Tills  would  replace  the 
policy  for  deferments  and  selection  with 
standardized  and  unbiased  draft  laws.  Upon 
being  drafted  people  would  be  rlassificd  ac- 
cording to  their  sex.  ability,  and  personal 
preference.  Each  citizen  would  have  a  choice 
to  serve  In  a  branch  of  the  military  service. 
Peace  Corps,  or  Vista.  In  time  of  war  more 
military  volunteers  will  be  needed.  During 
.such  an  emergency,  only  persons  jK)sses£ing 
physical  or  mental  handicaps  or  those  having 
valid  religious  con\ictlons  against  war  should 
be  exempt  from  actual  military  service. 

Finally,  once  a  person  volunteers  or  i'5 
drafted  he  should  be  granted  other  special 
I^rlvilegcs.  Tlie  most  Important  of  these 
would  be  the  right  to  vote  regardless  of  age. 
Service  personnel  are  definitely  more  closely 
associated  with,  and  more  directly  affected 
by,  the  decisions  of  our  national  leaders. 

Our  entire  draft  policy  should  be  refc)rmed 
to  comply  with  our  democratic  principles. 
As  it  is  today,  the  fields  specified  by  our  dr.ilt 
limit  natloiial  service  to  a  select  minority. 
The  draft  program  .shovtld  be  expanded  to  in- 
clude all  citizens  regardless  of  their  race, 
handicap,  sex.  financial  status,  rmd  moral  or 
religious  beliefs.  During  national  service 
many  citizens  discover  careers  and  goals 
which  lead  them  to  more  useful  lives  WTieth- 
er  they  remain  in  the  service  or  use  their 
training  .as  civili.T.ns.  all  Americans  deserve 
the  opportunity  to  be  exposed  to  the  many 
informative  and  slimulatlng  programs  of- 
fered in  the  service.  The  draft  program  should 
be  based  on  our  strong  democratic  principles 
of  equality  and  freedoms  of  religion  ;.nd 
choice. 

Wii.'.T  Is  A  Fair  Dp.Arr  Pomcv? 
I  By  Mike  Melinkovich,  Rock  .Springs.  Wvo.i 

In  the  modern  world  today,  there  is  still  a 
primitive  way  for  one  to  get  his  way — fight 
for  It.  And  if  he  is  strong  enough,  then  he 
will  get  his  way.  This  is  also  true  of  nations. 
Every  nation  has  certain  goals,  most  of  them 
good,  but  because  there  are  tlioce  nations 
who  plan  to  rule  the  world,  there  will  al- 
ways be  a  need  for  a  country  to  defend  it- 
self. However,  it  stands  to  reason,  that  cer- 
tfin  nations  don't  stand  a  chance  against 
the  strong  nation,  but  they  still  have  a  right 
to  their  freedom.  Because  of  this  right,  there 
must  be  certain  nations  that  act  as  pro- 
tectors. This  is  where  the  U.S.  can  tie  cl:-ssi- 
lied.  We  are  a  protecting  nation. 

This  brings  out  a  very  serious  problems 
m  the  U.S.  today — how  to  build  our  nation  s 
fighting  forces.  "There  have  been  many  pro- 
posed draft  laws,  and  in  each  law  there 
seems  to  be  a  flaw  or  a  part  that  is  protested. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  there  is  no  perfect 
draft  law.  "  There  is  always  a  certain  group 
that  will  disapprove  of  certain  parts  and 
claim  them  unjust.  Therefore,  the  conclu- 
sion must  be  drawn  that  we  must  settle  lor 
the  best  draft  law  because  a  perfect  draft 
law  is  quite  impossible. 

Tliere  have  been  many  new  draft  laws 
proposed  and  polls  taken  among  students. 
Here  are  some  of  the  proposed  laws  and 
some  results  from  the  pulls  ps  reported  by 
Senior  Scholastic:  President  Johnson  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  Congress  that  would  establish 
a  lotterv  svs.cm.  replace  the  local  dralt 
hoards  witli  300  to  500  centers  located 
throughout  the  country  which  would  con- 
«cr'pt  19-year-olds  first.  In  response  to  thl«. 
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the  House  passed  a  counter  measure  clearly 
denying  the  President  the  authority  to  draft 
college  undergraduates  or  to  set  up  a  lot- 
tery. ,         , 

In  an  opinion  poll,  Juniors  and  seniors  in 
high  school  responded  to  the  lottery  system 
with  mixed  emotions.  Half  of  them  felt  that 
It  would  substitute  chance  for  Judgment, 
that  it  would  not  provide  a  fair  hearing  for 
deserving  individuals,  that  It  would  not  en- 
able the  armed  forces  to  have  the  men  they 
want.  Although  some  feel  that  the  lottery 
system  Is  fair,  the  only  thing  the  lottery  sys- 
tem does  is  give  everyone  the  same  chance, 
but  this  point  Is  its  weakness.  There  must  be 
a  fair  way  of  handling  deferments  and  fair 
hearings  for  certiiin  individuals. 

Barry  Goldwater  felt  that  a  highly  paid, 
all-volunteer  army  would  be  tJie  best.  The 
main  and  a  very  important  fl*w  in  this  is 
the  power  that  lies  in  the  hands  of  these  in- 
dividuals commanding  the  fighting  force. 
This  power  in  the  wrong  hands  co\ild,  by  cer- 
tain ways,  lead  to  the  fall  of  our  country. 
Under  a  sys.tem  like  this  it  might  be  possible 
for  one,  by  sQme  means,  to  take  over  the  US. 
Although  a  take  over  by  the  military  is  hypo- 
thetical, the  cost  of  such  an  array  is  very  real 
and  would  be  overwhelming. 

Dwight  Eisenhower  proposed  that  all  young 
men  of  a  certain  age  would  serve  a  set.  period 
of  time.  The  main  problem  in  this  system  is 
also  in  deferments.  Many  individuals  deserve 
a  fair  hearing  and  college  students  must  be 
encouraged  to  go  on  and  help  improve  our 
country.  This  would.  Instead,  change  the 
minds  of  many  individuals  because  of  the 
time  spent  between  high  school  and  college. 

Congressman  L.  Mendel  Rivers.  Chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Service  Committee,  ar- 
gues. "The  nation  should  not  scrap  a  time- 
tested  system,  particularly  during  a  national 
emergency.  Minor  flaws  can  be  corrected 
without  Junking  the  whole  system  entirely— 
especially  since  no  better  alternative  has  been 
offered." 

One  point  that  Is  argued  greatly,  taut  can 
also  be  considered  a  strong  point.  In  my 
view.  Is  the  question  of  deferments.  The 
present  system  Is  the  only  system  of  all 
those  proposed  with  deferments  granted  to 
certain  Individuals.  The  deferments  are 
granted  to  these  certain  Individuals:  (U 
supporting  dependent  (2)  special  occupa- 
tion (3)  stvident  deferment  and  (4)  physical 
deferment.  Number  one.  two.  »nd  three  are 
determents  that  help  keep  our  country 
strong  and  not  leave  the  ptople  In  the 
country  at  a  disadvantage.  A  supporting  de- 
pendent and  one  In  a  special  occupation  are 
necessary  to  keep  our  country  strong. 
Poverty  would  boom  if  all  tHe  supporting 
dependents  were  drafted,  and  those  occupa- 
tions necessary  to  the  nation  would  fall  If 
all  the  workers  were  drafted.  These  things 
would  weaken  and  set  the  Ht.S.  back  and 
this  is  not  necessary  In  order  to  make  a 
fighting  force.  Students  deferments  are 
given  to  those  who  are  to  go  on  and  help 
put  the  U.S.  ahead,  and  they  are  necessary 
to  Its  growth.  As  one  college  student  slated 
In  Senior  Scholastic— "The  country  also 
needs  college- trained  Indlvidtiftls.  Generally 
speaking,  they  do  more  service  in  society 
than  non-college  people."  To  make  educa- 
tional deferments  stronger,  there  should  be 
a  certain  grade  level  set;  ami  this  would 
tend  to  decrease  draft  dodger$. 

Because  of  Us  way  of  handling  dei'er- 
ment.s  that  Is  definitely  superior  to  all  other 
proposed  draft  laws,  because  of  Its  person- 
alized selection  given  by  local  draft  boards; 
and  because  of  Its  time-tested  depend- 
ability: I  think  that  the  present  draft  law 
.stands  as  the  best  draft  law  possible. 


WHAT  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG 
MEANS    TO   ME 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  KLOE 
radio  station,  of  Wichita,  Kans.,  recent- 


ly sponsored  an  essay  contest  on  the  sub- 
ject "What  the  American  Flag  Means  to 
Me."  The  winners  were  Marva  Stout,  of 
Wichita,  and  Leslie  Lynn  Rolf,  of  Isa- 
bel, Kans.  I  commend  KLOE  for  spon- 
soring this  contest  and  I  congratulate 
the  winners. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
essays  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

What  the  Amercian  Flag  Means  to  Me 

(By  Marva  Stout.  Junior  South  High  School, 

age  15.  Wichita.  Kans  ) 

To  me  the  American  flag  means,  love, 
freedom,  and  happiness.  It  Is  something  I 
look  up  and  say  "It  is  wonderful  to  be  alive." 
It  reminds  me  of  the  great  life  I  live  In 
America.  It  reminds  me  of  the  boys  In  Viet 
Nam  fighting  for  their  country.  It  makes  me 
feel  proud.  It  also  reminds  me  of  the  poor 
and  hungry  peope  whicli  I  would  like  to  help 
very  much.  It  displays  the  love  our 
father  has  for  us.  When  I  look  up  at  the 
flag  and  think  what  all  other  people  are 
doing  for  America,  it  makes  me  have  goose 
bumps  all  over.  It  also  reminds  me  of  some 
of  the  tragedies  we  have  had  in  America. 
Such  as  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  being  as- 
sassinated, and  Senator  Robert  Kennedy.  It 
makes  me  think  what  people  are  trying  to 
prove  by  killing  important  men.  The  Amer- 
ican Flag  flies  high.  About  as  high  as  I  feel 
when  I  look  up  at  it.  I  am  proud  to  st md 
up  and  salute  our  American  Flag.  And  I  am 
proud  I  am  an  American.  It  files  to  show 
we  are  all  proud  of  our  country,  and  we  are 
all  proud  to  be  an  American.  We  stand  up 
fo-  our  wonderful  coun.ry. 

What  the  American  Flag  Means  to  Me 
(By   Leslie   Lynn   Rolf.    Isabel.   Kans.) 

As  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica I.  like  many  others,  proudly  cherish  the 
American  Flag  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  Flag  is  but  a  small  part  of  our  na- 
tional heritage.  The  heritage  all  Americans 
share.  But  to  each  citizen  the  American  Flag 
has  a  personal  meaning;  a  meaning  which 
can  only  be  defined  within  the  heart  of  that 
citizen. 

June  14.  1968.  was  Flag  Day.  Driving 
through  the  residential  section  of  a  nearby 
city,  I  noticed  only  a  few  fiags  being  dis- 
played. I  wondered  If  the  citizens  knew  it  was 
Flag  day  or  if  many  were  too  busy  to  go 
down  into  the  basement  and  shake  the  al- 
most permanent  wrinkles  out  of  Old  Glory. 
Most  of  all  I  felt  a  blanket  ol  apathy  had 
settled  over  the  area  snuffing  out  the  flame 
of  patriotism.  Every  once  in  a  while  this  dim 
sadness  was  broken  by  the  most  beautiful 
sight  of  all:  The  American  Flag  sporting  its 
red.  white,  and  blue,  waving  majestically  In 
the  gentle  breeze,  on  a  throne  of  velvet  green 
and  crowned  by  the  blue  of  the  sky. 

The  American  Flag  has  many  meanings 
for  me. 

It  means  Brotherhood.  That  strong  tie  that 
binds  together  each  man  in  concern  for  his 
country. 

It  r  ans  Faith.  The  faith  we  have  In  one 
another.  In  God,  and  in  the  principles  on 
which  this  country  was  founded. 

It  means  Hope.  Hope  that  someday  we  may 
live  peacefully  among  ourselves  and  with 
those  of  other  nations. 

It  means  Love.  The  love  we  have  for  our 
country,  and  the  love  for  our  fellow  man. 
It's  the  love  of  God,  the  supreme  being  that 
makes  all  things  possible. 

It  means  Freedom.  The  freedom  that  each 
individual  is  guaranteed  his  constitutional 
privileges  that  are  set  forth  In  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

Most  of  all  it  means  Patriotism:  The  sin- 
cere loyalty  to  our  country,  that  occupies 
even  the  smallest  part  in  any  human  heart. 


The  American  Flag  Is  our  Flag,  the  Flag 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  We  can  be 
very  proud  because  It  signifies  liberty  and 
Justice  for  all. 


SENATOR  PROXMIRE  SAYS  SURTAX 
WILL   HURT   ECONOMY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Piesident.  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  1  Mr. 
ProxmireI.  writing  as  a  guest  colum- 
nist in  the  business  and  financial  section 
of  the  Washington  Post,  of  Simday.  July 
14.  1968.  has  cogently  observed  that  the 
tax  increase  we  have  just  passed  will 
have  its  severest  impact  on  those  in 
our  economy  who  are  least  able  to  bear 
it— "the  poor  and  the  underprivileged, 
the  last  hired  and  the  first  fired."  As 
chaiiTnan  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Proxmire  has  been  one 
whose  counsel  on  fiscal  mattei-s  has  con- 
tributed much  to  our  understanding  of 
our  economy  and  the  interrelationship 
that  our  institutions  of  government  have 
on  the  formulation  of  fiscal  policy.  It  is 
.sad  commentary — but  nonetheless  al- 
most empirical  trtith — that  our  economic 
ills,  in  the  context  of  our  overextensive 
military  spending  are  purported  to  be 
cured  at  the  expense  of  those  least  fortu- 
nate in  our  society.  Senator  Proxmires 
observation  that  a  rational  construction 
of  spending  priorities  may  be  the  resolu- 
tion to  this  Hobsons  choice  of  fiscal  al- 
ternatives is  something  each  of  us  should 
carefully  consider.  The  headline  above 
Senator  Proxmires  column  reads: 
"Proxmire  Says  Tax  Increase  Bill  Will 
Hurt  Economy." 

This  is  what  I  have  consistently  said 
since  the  surtax  was  first  proposed.  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Economic    Impact:    Proxmire   Says   Tax    In- 
crease Bill  Will  Hurt  Economv 

(By  William  Proxmire,  U.S.  Senator  from 
Wisconsin) 

(  Note. — Senator  Proxmire  is  a  guest  col- 
umnist today  for  Business  and  Financial  Ed- 
itor Hobart  Rowen.  who  Is  on  vacation). 

The  Just-passed  10-percent  tax  increase, 
along  with  a  $b  billion  expenditure  cut  alms 
to  slow  the  alleged  overexuberance  of  our 
economy  and  slacken  the  pace  of  wage-price 
increase.  On  numerous  occasions.  I  liave  crit- 
icized the  policy  of  "overkill."  But  that  is 
anotlier  story. 

How  will  it  hit  the  poor?  The  tax-expendi- 
ture package  will  aggravate  poverty.  It  will 
depress  the  economy,  as  It  must,  and  result 
In  fewer  Jobs,  less  income,  lower  consump- 
tion. 

Who  will  bear  It?  As  always:  the  poor  and 
the  underprivileged,  the  last  hired  and  the 
first  fired. 

In  addition  to  those  out  of  work  because 
they  lack  skills,  there  is  a  vast  amoimt  ol 
underemployment  in  our  economy,  partic- 
ularly In  the  ghettos.  Possibly  30  per  cent  ol 
all  workers  In  the  ghettos  are  now  underem- 
ployed, i.f..  they  are  working  at  Jobs  which 
do  not  use  their  capabilities  and  potential, 
particularly  if  appropriate  training  and  edu- 
cation were  afforded  them.  And  the  Jobs  pay 
too  little  for  a  decent  living. 

Pressures  are  mounting  rapidly  for  provid- 
ing some  income  to  the  poor.  Recently,  the 
Nation's  mayors  passed  a  resolution  favoring 
a  guaranteed  annual  income.  The  Gallup  poll 
found  overwhelming  favor  In  the  general 
public  for  the  Government  as  a  last-resort 
employer 
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Any  of  these  plans  would  Increase  purchas- 
ing power  and  would  add  to  the  demands  in 
our  economy  and  thus  accentuate  inflation- 
ary pressures  unless  we  raise  taxes  or  cut 
other  spending  to  pay  for  them  Moreover, 
they  would  result  In  at  least  some  people  re- 
jecting the  Jobs  at  the  lowest  end  of  the 
spectrum  unless  the  pay  for  doing  them  were 
sharply  increased;  window  cleaning,  laundry 
work,  garbage  collection. 

As  a  result,  these  unpleasant  but  necessary 
services  would  become  much  more  costly 
since  we  would  have  to  pay  much  higher 
w.'iges  to  induce  people  to  perform  them. 
Thus,  any  of  these  schemes  would  add  sig- 
nificantly to  cost-push  Infitlon  in  our  econ 
omv.  Guaranteed  Jobs  wt  :ld  bP  less  infla- 
tionary than  guaranteed  Income.  Work  adds 
to  the  national  economic  product.  Even  then, 
considerable  Inflationary  impact  is  bound  to 
occur, 

I  enthusiastically  favor  expanded  programs 
for  Jobs  for  the  poor.  But  I  do  not  think  this 
Nation  is  facing  up  to  the  Issues  involved. 
If  we  add  to  the  budget  for  necessary  em- 
ployment and  income  programs,  and  we  cer- 
tainly should,  then  we  must  face  the  need 
for   cutting   back   elsewliere 

Where  can   we  cut  back?  For  starters: 

Public  works,  troop  commitments  In  Ger- 
many, and  undertakings  like  the  SST. 
among  others.  Our  military  budget  is  running 
at  about  »82  billion  a  year,  about  $30  bil- 
lion of  which  is  for  the  Vietnam  wi\r. 

Congressional  Quarterly,  an  objective, 
highly  competent  publication,  has  recently 
written  that  a  whopping  $10.8  billion  can 
be  cut  from  our  1969  defense  appropriation 
without  diminishing  ovir  combat  readiness  at 
all.  The  article  gave  Pentagon  officers  as 
among  its  sources. 

Won't  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war  solve 
this?  The  answer:    No. 

The  end  of  the  Vietnam  war  will  end  one 
million  Jobs  directly,  another  two  million 
Indirectly.  That  would  leave  us  farther  than 
ever  from  the  mark. 

We  can't  turn  around  and  pour  the  $30 
billion  we  now  spend  on  the  Vietnam  war 
Into  the  antipoverty  war  without  creating 
the  same  economic  problem  that  required  us 
Just  this  summer  to  hike  taxes  and  cut 
spending  to  stop  inflation,  and  In  doing  so  re- 
duce Jobs,  Income,  consumption. 

A  rational  construction  and  enforcement 
of  spending  priorities  would  go  a  long  way 
to  permitting  us  to  ease  the  plight  of  the 
poor  without  further  inflating  our  economy. 
But  it  would  not  do  the  whole  Job.  We  have 
to  face  the  fact  that  our  economy  is  not 
equipped  to  deal  with  the  wage-price  spiral, 
a  problem  that  has  plagued  all  of  the  free 
economies  of  the  world. 

Here  Is  where  we  need  some  new  trail- 
blazing  breakthroughs  In  economic  think- 
ing. Never  In  the  history  of  this  country 
has  It  been  possible  to  get  unemployment 
down  to  a  level  that  toaay  would  still  leave 
more  than  2>'2  million  persons  out  of  work 
without  serious   Inflationary   pressure. 

Unless  we  can  solve  this  tough  one,  oiu 
poor  are  going  to  continue  to  be  our  price 
stabilizers — via  unemployment — and  income 
or  Job  guarantees  worthy  of  the  name  Just 
won't  make  It. 


FOREST       SERVICE       EFFORTS       IN 
EMERGENCY   WATERSHED   WORK 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  results  of  forest  fires,  .such  as  those 
recently  experienced  in  California,  is  the 
destruction  of  the  protective  vegetative 
cover  on  a  watershed.  This  loss  of  cover 
results  in  great  potential  flood  damage 
since  water  is  not  retained  by  bare,  fire- 
scarred  hillsides. 

During  fiscal  year  1968,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  Forest  Service, 
in  cooperation  with  other  Federal,  State, 


and  local  agencies,  has  taken  emergency 
restorative  measures  on  more  than  62,400 
acres  of  land  on  three  burned  areas  in 
California.  Emergency  measures  included 
aerial  grass  seeding  of  burned  areas  to 
establi-sh  a  protective  plant  cover,  chan- 
nel clearing  and  stabilization  measures, 
and  emergency  treatment  of  roads  and 
fuel-breaks  to  prevent  erosion.  This  ex- 
penditure of  $42,200  of  flood  loreventlon 
emergency  funds  helloed  prevent  millions 
of  dollars  of  downstream  damages,  as 
well  as  potential  loss  of  life. 

Three  wildfires  in  California  received 
emergency  flood  prevention  assistance 
during  fiscal  1968.  Tliese  were  the  Paseo 
Gri>nde  fire  in  Orange  and  Riverside 
Counties:  the  Reche  Canyon  fire  in  San 
Bernardino  County:  and  the  Timber  fire 
in  Ventuia  County.  The  Pasco  Grande 
fire  was  a  good  illustration  of  the  poten- 
tial dangers  loss  of  cover  can  cause. 

The  Paseo  Grande  firo  was  the  greatest 
natural  disaster  in  Orange  County  his- 
tory. The  liurn  total  48,639  acres,  in- 
cluding 4,5S5  acres  of  the  Cleveland  Na- 
tional Forest  and  44,074  acres  of  private 
land.  The  fire  destroyed  the  protective 
cov^i-r  of  vejjctalion  on  valuable  water- 
shed lands  ;n  and  adiPcent  to  the  Santa 
Ana  Mountains,  in  addition,  it  destroyed 
improvements  valued  at  $3.2  million  and 
cost  a  half-million  dollars  to  control. 

The  burn  left  steep  slopes  and  highly 
erosive  soils  in  a  76  square  mile  area 
which  threatened  to  generate  2.5  million 
cubic  yards  of  debris  during  the  winter  of 
1967-68.  This  immediate  threat  of  floods, 
sediment  deposits  to  downstream  areas, 
pollution  of  water  supplies,  and  impair- 
ment of  water  distribution  systems  by 
sediment,  ashes,  and  debris  required 
rapid  emergency  land  treatment.  Within 
the  immediate  area  below  the  burn  even 
moderate  flood  damage  could  have 
reached  $10  million. 

It  can  be  .seen  that  the  potential  flood 
and  debris  flows  from  these  bums  seri- 
ously threatened  downstream  life  and 
property.  The  property  susceptible  to 
damage  from  the  burns  included  highly 
productive  citrus  groves,  extensive  resi- 
dential property,  lailroad  trackage,  high- 
ways, power  and  telephone  lines,  agricul- 
tural product  processing  plants,  very  pro- 
ductive farmland,  farm  improvements 
and  livestock.  The  cost  of  debris  removal 

alone  could  have  exceeded  $250,000. 

To  the  credit  of  all  involved,  the  speedy 
cooperation  of  such  agencies  as  the  For- 
est Service,  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, the  California  Division  of  Forestry, 
and  the  local  county  governments,  dis- 
tricts, and  agencies  allowed  emergency 
restorative  work  to  be  accomplished  be- 
fore the  winter  rains  began. 

Mr.  President.  I  salute  these  fine  or- 
ganizations for  their  performance  in 
these  instances  of  need  and  thank  them 
for  their  continuing  efforts  on  behalf  of 
all  the  people  of  my  State. 


ABA  COMMITTEE  ENDORSES  FOR- 
TAS  AND  THORNBERRY 

Mr.  LNOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association's  prestigious  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  Federal  Judiciary  has 
supported  the  nominations  of  Justice  Abe 
Fortas  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  and  Circuit  Judge  Homer  Thom- 


berry  as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Indeed,  the  committee  has  found  that 
both  nominees  are  'highly  qualified  from 
the  standpoint  of  professional  qualifica- 
tions." 

This  is  a  most  significant  endorsement, 
since  the  committee  is  composed  of  12 
member.'?,  one  from  each  Federal  .iudicial 
circuit,  one  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  one  appointed  at  large.  In  mak- 
ing tliese  ai)pointments,  groat  care  is 
taken  to  select  highly  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  with  broad  experience 
and  an  extensive  background  in  court- 
room work. 

The  membeis  of  this  distinguished 
committee  are:  Albert  E.  Jenner,  Jr., 
Chicago,  111.:  Sumner  Babcock.  Boston, 
Mass  :  Cloyd  LaPorte,  New  York.  NY.: 
Robert  L.  Trcscher,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Robert  T.  Barton,  Jr.,  Richmond,  Va  ; 
John  W.  Ball,  Jacksonville.  Fla.:  Hany 
G.  Gault.  Flint.  Mich.;  Barnabas  F. 
Sears,  Chicago,  111.:  Roy  E.  Willy,  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  Dak.;  Glenn  R.  Jack,  Orcson 
City.  Oiep.:  GeiaM  B.  Klein,  Tulsa, 
Okia.;  and  Robert  A^^li,  Washington, 
DC. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  is  the 
distinguished  Albert  E.  Jenner.  Jr..  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Jenner  is  past  president  of 
the  American  College  of  Trial  Lawyers, 
the  American  Judicature  .Society,  and  the 
National  Conference  of  Bar  As.sociation 
Presidents.  More  recently,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Johnson  to  serve  as 
senior  trial  counsel  to  the  Warren  Com- 
mission and  is  now  serving  as  a  member 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Vio- 
lence. 

With  respect  to  Supreme  Court  ap- 
pointments, the  committee's  investiga- 
tion is  highly  concentrated.  After  the 
nominees'  files  have  been  analyzed,  the 
entire  committee  confers  on  a  conference 
telephone  call  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
merits  of  the  appointment  and  the  re- 
port to  be  delivered  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Tlie  procedure  helps  insure  a  full 
exchange  of  views  in  an  atmospliere  of 
confidentiality  and  candor. 

This  procedure  was  followed  with  re- 
.spect  to  the  Presidents  nomination  of 
Justice  Fortas  and  Judge  Tliomberry. 
Tlie  review  was  somewhat  simplified,  of 
course,  by  the  fact  that  the  committee 
had  previously  passed  upon  the  qualifi- 
cations of  both  nominees.  Bo^h  men  had 
previously  been  found  qualified  for  ap- 
pointments in  the  Federal  judiciary  by 
the  committee. 

This  committee's  support  for  both  ap- 
pointments is  doubly  persuasive  since  we 
know  from  experience  that  the  commit- 
tee does  not  hesitate  to  oppose  nominees 
it  considers  unqualified  to  serve  in  the 
Federal  judiciary. 

The  action  taken  by  this  distinguished 
committee  documents,  dispassionately 
and  without  coloration,  the  essential  re- 
quirement of  any  judicial  appointment — 
professional  competence.  I  accept  the 
judgment  of  the  committee  and  urge 
Senators  to  do  likewise. 


SUPREME 


NOMINATIONS    TO    THE 
COURT 

Mr.     MORSE.     Mr.     President,      the 
soundest  reply  I  have  yet  seen  to  the 
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objections  raised  to  the  nominations  to 
the  Supreme  Court  appears  in  the  July  8 
issue  of  the  Register-Guard  of  EXigene, 
Ores. 

The  Reslster-Guard  is  not  in  the 
corner,  editorially  speakins,  of  the 
present  administration,  having  en- 
dorsed a  Republican  candidate  for  the 
presidential  election. 

But  in  passing  jud'-iment  upon  the 
nominations  of  Abe  Fortas  and  Homer 
Thornberry,  the  editorial  writers  have 
thoroughly  demolished  the  case  made  to 
date  against  these  nominations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
fine  editorial,  entitled  "Sheer.  Raw 
Politics  the  Only  Reason,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ii\  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SiiEEHi,  Raw  Politics  the  Only  Reason 

Critics  oX.  President  Johnaon's  Svipreme 
Court  appolntmente  fault  them  for  the  worst 
of  all  possible  reasons,  lack  of  Judicial  ex- 
perience. Homer  Thornberry,  nominated  to 
succeed  Abe  Fortas  as  an  associate  Justice, 
has  been  a  federal  Judge  since  1963.  And 
Justice  Fortas.  for  all  that  he  had  no  Judicial 
experience  before  he  was  appointed  to  the 
court  In  1965,  has  now  had  three  years  ex- 
perience. That's  more  than  many  have  had. 

One  Oregon  newspaper  stated  baldly  that 
"the  founding  fathers  Intended  that  the 
Supreme  Court  be  made  up  of  men  with 
prior  Judicial  experience,  selected  by  the 
president  because  of  this  experience."  Noth- 
ing In  the  Constitution  bears  that  out.  The 
founding  fathers  were  extremely  vague  about 
what  this  high  court  was  supposed  to  do. 
The  nation  was  old  enough  to  Join  the  Boy 
Scouts  before  one  chief  justice,  John 
Marshall,  began  to  pump  blood  Into  the 
court. 

Presidents  have  picked  good  Judges  from 
many  segments  of  the  legal  profession.  The 
Constitution  coes  not  require  that  a  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  even  be  a  lawyer,  but 
It  Is  unthinkable  that  a  President  would  ap- 
point a  man  without  a  legal  background. 

Some  of  the  best  Judges,  true  enough. 
have  come  from  other  federal  benches  or 
from  state  courts.  Among  them  have  been 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  Benjamin  Car- 
dozo.  President  Elsenhower  lound  four  of 
his  five  appointees — Stewart,  Whlttaker, 
Brenuaa  and  Harlan — on  lower  federal 
courts. 

But  President  Elsenhowejfs  other  ap- 
pointee, and  his  first,  was  without  Judicial 
experience.  He  was  Earl  Warren,  whose  back- 
ground was  essentially  polUlc«l.  That  back- 
ground he  shares  with  three  Truman  ap- 
pointees— Clark,  Vinson  and  Burton — and 
with  such  other  luminaries  on  the  court  as 
Goldberg,  Black,  and  Byrnes. 

President  Roosevelt  turned  to  the  class- 
room to  elevate  Professors  F^nkfurter  and 
Douglas.  Some  appointees  hrfive  been  per- 
sonal cronies — Byron  White,  %  friend  of  the 
Kennedys,  and  Abe  Porta*  and  Homer 
Thornberry.  friends  of  Presldetit  Johnson. 

In  the  past  31  years.  23  npen  have  been 
named  to  the  court.  Sixteen  had  no  prior 
Judicial  experience.  Among  tfte  great  Judges 
without  Judicial  experience  i  are  the  first 
chief  Justice.  John  Jay.  the  gifeat  John  Mar- 
shall, Joseph  Storey  and,  of  flourse.  Justices 
Warren  and  Fortas.  Felix  PrUinkfurter,  who 
had  no  prior  Judicial  experleitice,  once  com- 
mented that  "the  correlatlorjj  between  prior 
Judicial  experience  and  fltnAs  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  zero."  j 

Neither  the  charge  of  personal  friendship 
nor  the  ridiculous  charge  of  "prior  experi- 
ence" should  bar  Senate  conflrniation  of  the 
Justice  Fortas  and  Judge  Tf^iornberry.  Nor 
does  the  "lame  duck"  arguJBaent  bold  up. 
President  Elsenhower,  a  lami  duck  the  mo- 


ment he  began  hla  second  term,  appointed 
Justices  Whlttaker  and  Stewart  in  his  last 
term  of  office.  The  only  reason  for  refusing 
confirmation  of  the  two  now  under  consid- 
eration Is  sheer,  raw  politics.  And  If  confir- 
mation falls  It  win  be  for  that  reason  alone. 


RESOLUTION  RECOGNIZING  POLICE 
EFFORTS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  an  official  resolution  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Police  concern- 
ing national  recognition  of  i>olice  efforts 
in  combating  crime  in  America.  In  re- 
cent weeks  we  have  seen  some  of  the 
outstanding  achievements  which  these 
men  perform,  but  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant that  our  citizens  acquire  an  even 
greater  awareness  of  the  too-often  un- 
heralded efforts  of  so  many  of  our  law 
enforcement  agents.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Tlicre  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as    follows: 

Official  Resolution  of  the  American 
Federation  op  Police 

Whereas,  the  American  Federation  of 
Police  proposes  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  either  by  public  law  or 
by  executive  order  that  a  medal  be  struck 
to  honor  the  heroism  and  valor  of  law  en- 
forcement offlcers  nationwide,  and 

Whereas,  any  law  enforcement  ofllcer  who 
either  sacrifices  his  life  for  the  preservation 
of  law  and  order  or  who  greatly  endangers 
his  life  to  defend  that  of  a  citizen  or  comrade 
in  the  line  of  duty,  or  who  by  a  great  act  of 
courage  distinguishes  himself,  that  this 
officer  be  bestowed  this  medal  at  ceremonies 
to  be  held  each  year  at  the  Nation's  Capitol, 
and 

Whereas,  any  other  officer  who  may  be 
Injured  In  the  line  of  duty  or  may  distin- 
guish himself  while  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties  shall  also  be  eligible  for  a  special 
Congressional  or  Presidential  citation  to  be 
awarded  each  year  during  National  Police 
Week,  and 

Whereas,  such  awards  will  underline  the 
major  contribution  made  by  police  offlcers  In 
keeping  our  Nation  a  strong  republic  that 
they  will  contribute  to  the  morale  of  the 
police  officer,  the  pride  of  his  own  family 
and  direct  to  the  public  the  major  role  and 
service  of  the  professional  police  officer,  and 

Whereas,  these  awards  should  be  Judged 
on  the  merit  of  each  act  that  a  permanent 
committee  should  be  apf>olnted  representing 
members  of  the  Congress  and  members  from 
such  other  organizations  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Congress  such  as  police  chiefs, 
sheriffs.  Federal  police  associations  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Police,  and  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Federation  of  Police 
shall  send  copies  of  this  proposal  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  Senators  and 
to  such  other  organizations  as  may  be  In  the 
Interests  of  the  award  proposal. 

Signed  and  sealed  this  6th  day  of  June, 
1968  .It  Miami.  Florida  by  action  of  the  board 
of  directors. 

Gerald  S,  Arenberc,  Chairman. 

Attest: 

D.   B    Brode   IV.   Secretary. 


TELEVISION   INTERVIEW  OF  SENA- 
TOR BYRD  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  transcript  of 


questions  asked  of  me  during  a  televi- 
sion interview  on  July  10  and  my  an- 
swers thereto. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  trans- 
cript was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Text  of  Senator  Btrd's  Television   Inter- 
view ON  OtJN  Control  Registration.  Poor 
People's   Transportation   Costs,   and   Po- 
litical PoLi  s.  July  10.  1968. 
Question:  Senator  Byrd.  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives appears  to  have  sidetracked  fed- 
eral registration  of  guns.  What  is  your  posi- 
tion on  this  question? 

Answer:  Well,  I  do  not  favor  federal  legis- 
lation requiring  the  registration  and  licens- 
ing of  lirearms.  However.  I  do  favor  federal 
legislation  banning  over-the-counter  sales  of 
firearms  to  Juveniles  and  to  non-residents 
and  to  mental  incompetents  and  I  also  favor 
federal  legislation  banning  mall  order  sales 
of  puns.  I  think  this  kind  of  legislation  could 
go  a  long  way  toward  preventing  traffic  In 
gims  to  criminals.  Juveniles,  and  lunatics. 

But  I  cannot  agree  with  those  persons  who 
attempt  to  brush  off  the  issue  by  saying  that 
registering  a  gun  Is  as  harmless  as  registering 
an  automobile  or  a  dog  or  getting  a  mar- 
riage license.  In  my  Judgment,  federal  legisla- 
tion requiring  the  registration  and  licensing 
of  guns  smacks  of  the  police  state,  whereas 
registering  a  clog  or  an  automobile  of  getting 
a  marriage  license  is  purely  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  the  state  and  locality. 

I  believe  that  any  federal  law  that  would 
require  gun  registration  and  licensing  places 
an  undue  burden  on  the  law-abiding  citizen 
who  wants  to  keep  a  gun  around  his  house 
because  he  Is  a  gun  collector  or  for  hunting 
purposes  or  to  protect  himself  and  his  family 
against  marauders  and  hoodlums.  Why  place 
the  burden  on  this  law-abiding  citizen  who 
is  not  a  threat  to  the  community  and  who 
would  not  commit  armed  robbery  or  murder 
and  at  the  same  time  have  a  law  which  would 
not  reach  the  criminal?  Any  Individual  who 
has  no  respect  for  the  laws  of  the  land  to 
begin  with  Is  certainly  not  going  to  respect 
and  obey  a  law  which  says  he  has  to  regis- 
ter his  gun  Now,  If  a  state  wishes  to  pass 
legislation  requiring  gun  registration  this  Is 
a  matter  for  the  legislature.  But  I  think  this 
would  be  going  too  far  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  pass  such  a  law. 

Question:  Senator,  you  threatened  to  hold 
up  the  District  of  Columbia  budget  because 
the  District  government  paid  the  way  home 
for  some  of  the  demonstrators  In  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign.  Anonymous  private 
sources  have  now  reimbursed  the  District. 
What  Is  your  feeling  about  this  matter? 

Answer:  Well,  I  think  It  Is  simply  prepos- 
terous for  the  District  government  through 
Its  welfare  department  to  offer  to  pay  the 
transportation  costs  of  getting  people  back 
to  their  homes. 

The  District  government  has  now  assured 
me  that  the  monies  have  now  been  reim- 
bursed to  the  welfare  department  through 
private  donors.  But  I  think  there  Is  a  great 
principle  Involved  here.  The  District  govern- 
ment was  put  to  great  costs  by  the  so-called 
Poor  People's  Campaign,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  It  should  have  to  bear  the  additional 
burden  of  getting  these  people  back  to  their 
homes.  If  the  District  government  had  been 
permitted  to  get  by  with  paying  the  trans- 
portation bill  of  these  demonstrators  In  this 
Instance  It  would  have  established  a  very  bad 
precedei.t.  and  I  think  that  It  would  pave  the 
way  for  an  invitation,  an  open  invitation, 
to  demonstrators  In  the  future  to  come  to 
Washington  with  the  Idea  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  pick  up  the  tab  for  their  return 
trip. 

Now,  I  believe  that  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country  should  not  have  to  bear  the  burden. 
The  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence brought  these  people  to  Washington  to 
camp  out  on  federal  property  and  to  harrass 
government    agencies   and   government   offl- 
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clals.  and  I  think  that  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference  can  pay  their 
fares  back  home. 

Question:  Senator  Byrd.  Governor  Rocke- 
feller is  apparently  depending  heavily  on 
the  public  opinion  polls  In  his  bid  for  the 
Republican  presidential  nomination.  Rich- 
ard Nixon,  however,  appears  to  be  attempt- 
mg  to  downgrade  the  importance  of  polls. 
What  is  your  opinion  on  the  political  polls 
from  the  standpoint  of  accuracy? 

Answer:  I  think  that  polls  can  be  very 
valuable  to  a  candidate  In  that  they  can  give 
him  an  Idea  as  to  what  the  people  are  thlnk- 
mg  at  a  particular  time.  But  without  In  any 
way  attempting  to  prognosticate  the  out- 
come of  the  race  to  which  you  have  referred. 
I  doubt  that  any  candidate  can  hope  to  win 
simply  on  the  basis  of  a  good  showing  in 
the  polls.  Under  our  system,  we  still  have 
conventions  and  elections,  and  the  people 
who  vote  in  the  conventions  and  elections 
are  not  usually  the  people  who  are  likely  to 
be  contacted  by  the  pollsters. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  but  that 
the  polls  have  Introduced  a  new  dimension 
into  politics,  but  It  Is  a  dimension  that  Is 
fraught  with  pitfalls  for  the  voters  and  for 
the  candidates.  The  record  of  the  pollsters 
has  been  somewhat  spotty;  and  human  nat- 
ure being  what  It  Is,  and  since  an  Individual 
might  tell  a  pollster  one  thing  while  he  Is 
thinking  something  else,  I  doubt  whether 
the  polls  can  ever  be  refined  to  the  point 
where  they  can  be  completely  dependable 
and  reliable. 


It  known  that  they  would  be  Just  as  happy 
if  Dr.  Goddard  didn't  rock  the  boat. 

He  leaves  the  Federal  service  on  July  1 ,  and 
he  will  be  missed. 


THE     PROGRESSIVE     SPEAKS     OUT 
AGAIN 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  creative 
administration  was  the  cornerstone  of 
Dr.  Goddard's  efforts  as  liead  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  For  2  years 
Dr.  Goddard  effectively  implemented 
many  new  and  imaginative  proposals, 
while  also  vigorously  administering  the 
on-going  programs  of  this  important 
agency. 

Recently,  Progressive  magazine  praised 
the  fine  work  of  Dr.  Goddard.  This  noted 
magazine  has  gained  the  respect  of  many 
intelligent  people  because  of  the  keen 
insight  it  has  displayed  on  both  its  edi- 
torial pages  and  in  its  feature  articles. 
This  is  once  again  demonstrated  in  this 
short  article  on  Dr.  Goddard.  Therefore, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  a  brief  but  brilliant  career  as  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
Dr.  James  L.  Goddard  did  much  to  revitalize 
a  regulatory  agency  that  had,  under  his 
predecessor,  become  a  willing  tool  of  the  In- 
dustries it  was  supposed  to  regulate.  He 
rendered  a  distinguished  service  to  consum- 
ers by  mounting  a  vigorous  attack  on 
the  shoddy— and  dangerous — merchandising 
techniques  of   the  drug  manufacturers. 

It  was  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  Dr. 
Goddard  would  come  under  Industry  attack. 
It  was  predictable  that  some  members  of 
Congress  would  make  It  a  point  to  harass  the 
Commissioner — especially  when  he  was  so 
indiscreet  as  to  suggest  that  young  users  of 
marijuana  or  LSD  should  not  toe  stamped  for 
life  with  the  stigma  of  felony. 

Less  understandable  was  the  dissatisfaction 
with  FDA's  new  energy  that  began  to  be 
communicated  from  the  White  House  and 
the  upper  levels  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  In  various  subtle 
ways — and  some  not  so  subtle — they  made 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  speak  today  on  a  matter  of  grave 
concern  to  all  Americans:  the  oppression 
of  the  captive  peoples  of  the  world. 

FYeedom  must  never  be  taken  for 
granted;  the  millions  who  do  not  share 
our  rights  must  ever  be  a  sign  of  the 
long  road  that  lies  ahead  of  us.  the  road 
to  freedom  and  opportunity  for  all  peo- 
ple. Many  who  daily  yearn  for  a  demo- 
cratic and  free  society  are  denied  its 
blessings.  In  many  of  the  nations  of 
Eastern  Eui'ope  freedom-loving  peoples 
are  prevented  from  exercising  the  full 
rights  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

These  patient  peoples  must  know  that 
they  are  not  alone  in  their  plight,  that 
our  liearts  are  with  them  and  our  hopes 
are  high  for  their  eventual  liberation.  Let 
us  pray  that  the  recent,  hopeful  signs  of 
change  in  such  countries  as  Czechoslo- 
vakia will  prove  to  be  only  the  prelude  to 
other,  more  far-reaching  attempts  to 
move  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe 
away  from  totalitarianism  and  toward 
true  self-determination. 

As  we  observe  Captive  Nations  Week, 
it  is  fitting  that  we  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  rein- 
force our  will  to  help  all  men  free  them- 
selves from  political,  economic,  and  so- 
cial oppression. 


RESPONSIBLE  CUTS  IN  DEFENSE 
SPENDING— A  SENATORIAL  HOW- 
TO-DO-IT   KIT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  accord- 
ing to  information  which  I  have  re- 
ceived, it  appears  likely  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1969  will  be  coming  to  the 
Senate  floor  within  the  next  2  weeks  or 
so.  In  addition,  the  military  construc- 
tion appropriation  bill  wall  also  be  com- 
ing to  the  floor  tief  ore  very  long. 

In  order  to  help  Senators  prepare  for 
the  debate  on  these  vital  measures,  I 
should  like  to  insert  various  materials  in 
the  Record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  i-emarks,  first,  an 
article  from  Congressional  Quarterly 
magazine,  June  28,  1968,  entitled  "De- 
fense Budget  Cuts  of  $11  BilUon  Seen 
Feasible";  second,  a  series  of  memoran- 
dums analyzing  DOD  proposals  and 
justifications,  and  presenting  counter- 
arguments on  the  following  subjects: 
"Fast  Deployment  Logistic  Ships — FDL": 
"C-5A  Galaxy  aircraft";  "Manned  Or- 
biting Laboratory— MOL" ;  "Poseidon 
and  Minuteman  HI";  "Department  of 
Defense  Manpower";  and  "Chemical  and 
Biological  Warfare";  and  third,  a  memo- 
randum entitled  "Is  the  MOL  Neces- 
sary?" 

Every  Senator  is  aware  of  the  legal 
obligation  we  have  undertaken  to  reduce 
Federal  expenditures  by  $6  billion.  It 
seems  to  me  we  have  a  clear  choice. 
Either  we  shall  proceed  to  gut  our  basic 
domestic  programs,  turn  our  backs  on  the 


urban  crisis,  give  up  the  fight  to  reestab- 
lish law  and  order  under  .social  and  eco- 
nomic justice  in  this  country,  and  aban- 
don our  efforts  to  wipe  out  hunger  in 
America  and  to  save  the  dollar  from  de- 
valuation, or  we  shall  do  the  only  reason- 
able thing,  which  is  to  take  this  $6  bil- 
lion and  a  pood  deal  more  out  of  our 
bloated.  $82-plus  billion-defense  budget. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  Defense  Spending  Cuts — I>efense  Budget 
Cuts  <.f  $10.8  Billion  Seen  Feasible 

Defense  experu  both  In  and  outside  the 
Government  have  told  Congressional  Quar- 
terly that  huge  cuts  can  be  made  in  the  de- 
fense budget  while  retaining  or  even 
Improving  the  current  level  of  the  nation's 
defense. 

Highly  placed  sources  in  the  Pentagon  and 
industry  told  CQ  that  cuts  totaling  at  least 
$10.8  billion  could  be  made  In  areas  they 
classified  as  "fat."  None  of  the  cuts  would 
affect  U.S.  combat  capabUlties,  they  said.  In- 
stead, only  logistical  elements  they  view  as 
excessive  and  weapon  systems  they  consider 
(A-erlapping.  iinneces.sary  or  of  doubtful  com- 
bat effectiveness  would  be  cut  back. 

Although  ntmierous  officials  in  the  Penta- 
gon favor  the  massive  cuts,  the  actual  de- 
cisionmakers remain  unconvinced.  Defense 
Secretary  Clark  M.  Clifford  told  a  June  20 
press  conference  that  the  Administration 
probably  would  Impose  defense  spending  cuts 
of  $2  to  $3  billion  ,is  part  of  the  $6-blllion 
reduction  ordered  by  Congress  as  the  i)rice 
of  enactment  of  President  Johnson'  coveted 
tax  Increase.  One  Pentagon  source  who  favors 
the  higher  cuts  told  CQ  It  was  surprising 
that  Clifford  would  accept  any  reductions  at 
all.  in  view  of  "pressures  from  the  military 
and  defense  industries  to  keep  the  budget 
intact." 

In  addition  to  the  logistical  support,  the 
major  areas  cited  by  sources  as  "fat"  in- 
clude the  new  antlballlstlc  missile  system 
(ABM),  "unnecessarily  sophisticated"  equip- 
ment in  both  Air  Force  and  Navy  aircraft,  an 
expensive  air  defense  system  deployed  against 
what  sources  see  as  "weak  and  outmoded" 
Soviet  bomber  forces,  the  Army's  helicopter 
program  and  antisubmarine  carrier  task 
forces  of  liigh  cost  and.  sources  said,  "dubi- 
ous" combat  effectiveness. 

One  Pentagon  civilian  said  these  areas  tied 
down  "fantastic  amounts  of  manpower  de- 
spite the  generally  low  level  of  combat  effec- 
tiveness they  afford.  Cutting  them  back  In 
many  cases  actually  would  improve  the  na- 
tlons  defense.  Not  only  would  additional 
manpower  be  freed  for  direct  combat  needs, 
but  the  mobility  of  U.S.  forces  would  be  en- 
hanced by  the  lack  of  extraneous  equipment 
and  a  sluggish  logistical  tall."  By  "de- 
escalating  sophistication."  he  concluded,  "we 
could  escalate  combat  effectiveness." 

In  view  of  the  Government's  financial 
crisis,  another  official  said,  it  would  "border 
on  the  irresponsible  if  these  programs  are 
not  cut  back.  These  areas  should  be  cut 
anyway,  but  in  view  of  the  nation's  other 
presslrig  needs,  the  case  is  overwhelming." 
Another  Pentagon  civilian  said  other 
funds  might  be  saved  by  deferrine  desirable 
projects  until  later  fiscal  years.  The  source 
said  there  were  "a  lot  of  nice  things  the  mili- 
tary would  like  to  have  and  probably  should 
have  under  normal  circumstances.  But  with 
the  dollar  under  attack,  we  cant  Just  go  on 
with  business  as  usual.  For  the  next  year,  at 
the  very  least,  we've  got  to  drive  a  V'olks- 
wagen  instead  of   a   Cadillac." 

Sources  emphasized  that  the  cuts  not  only 
would  mean  dollar  savings  but  also  balance- 
of-payments  (rains.  Cuts  affecting  overseas 
forces  would  be  worth  direct  payments  sav- 
ings of   almost  $1    billion.  As  the  spending 
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said,  there  would 


be  further  payments  savl:  gs  due  to  retxims 
of  capital  which  had  flowed  abroad  to 
escape   the  U.S.   Inflation. 

Clifford  has  not  yet  ^)elled  out  which 
areas  will  be  cut  to  ninl^  up  the  planned 
reductions  of  $2  to  $3  bl  Hon.  Sources  told 
CQ.  however,  that  the  mo  t  likely  action  will 
be  deferral  of  weapon  salterns  rather  than 
stripping  programs  they  c  nslder  "fat."  Some 
of  the  Items  CUfTord  rcp<  -tedly  Is  consider- 
ing include  the  Navy's  $1.  billion  shlpbulld> 
Ing  program,  the  Air  Poi  e's  military  space 
project,  formation  of  a  ii  iw  6th  Army  divi- 
sion,   and    new   air   defen  e   missiles. 

What  follows  Is  a  cor  pllatlon  of  major 
areas  In  which  substantli  cuts  are  thought 
feasible  without  reductlo  i  in  the  country's 
military  strength:  It  Is  th  result  of  detailed 
Interviews  In  each  area  ^  1th  numerous  de- 

illan  and  military 
ofllclals.    The    Adminlstra  ion's    Juotlflcatlon 


for  funding  each  program 

BREAKDOWN    OF    PR 

Following  is  a  complla 
ccmsensu?  of  CQ's  sourceslfeel 
In   the   ftecal    1969   defen  e 
dtminisiiing    U.S.    comba 
details  and  Administratio 
test ) . 
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STRATEGIC 

ABM   System.   I^robablj 
clear-cut  items  of  "fat."  i 
of   CQ's  sources,  was  tht 
signed  to  protect  the  na 
tercontlnental   ballistic 
rently  programmed  for  a 
(termed    "Seiitlnel")    to 
small  attack,  the  ABM  eifploy 
ped  missiles  to  seek  out 
missiles    In     the     upper 
sources    doubt    the    sy 
chance  of  working  agains 
consequently,  they  would 
request   figure   of   SI  2 
plovment   and    developrnfiit 
million   for    further   dev 
addition,    they    would    cu 
million  more  than  was  a 
deployment  in  previous 
yet  spent.  (About  $200  m 
viously  appropriated  depi  ly 
ready  is  obligated  )   The  f|nd 
in.stallment   on   a   total   1 
$5  to  -37  billion  for  the  '■ 
meiit:  subsequent  expansi 
a  "heavy"  shield  would  co; 
to  $50  billion. 

The  sources  listed  se 
posing  the  system:    (1) 
clear  test  ban  treaty,  the 
been   tested   In   the   atmofch 
said,  there  is  no  assuranci 
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.•s  nuclear  tip- 

nd  destroy  enemy 

atmosphere.     CQ's 

will    have    any 

a  realistic  attack: 

cut  the  flsciU  1969 

on    for   ABM   de- 

down    to    $100 

opment    work.    In 

back   some   S200 

propria  te  for  ABM 

cal  years  but  not 

lUon  more  In  pre- 

,'ment  money  al- 

s  were  the  first 
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In"  ABM  deploy- 
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an  estimated  $40 


reasons  for  op- 

t  icausc  of  the  nu- 

ABM  has  not  yet 

ere;    thus,   they 

that  the  system's 


radars  or  its  tracking  and  guidance  systems 
will  survive  the  first  blast  the  ABM  sets  off; 
(2)  counter-measures  on  the  part  of  an 
enemy  would  be  relatively  simple;  there  are 
many  devices  to  confuse  a  radar  system, 
particularly  the  use  of  a  number  of  dummy 
targets;  and  (3)  thus  far.  the  United  States 
has  been  unable  to  attain  acceptable  reliabil- 
ity with  far  simpler  missile  systems  designed 
for  antiaircraft  use.  In  simulated  combat 
test^.  the^e  missiles  have  shown  both  a  low 
level  of  readiness  and  a  poor  "klU"  ratio. 
"With  missile  technology  In  Its  current 
state."  one  Pentagon  civilian  said,  "an  ef- 
fective ABM  would  be  worth  almost  any 
price  wc  would  have  to  pay  for  it.  But  for  the 
present  we  c;.n  make  greater  strides  in  that 
direction  by  spending  small  sums  of  money 
to  advance  technology  until  we  have  a  really 
useful  capability,  rather  than  spending  a 
lot  to  produce  hardware  that  we  know  won't 
work" 

Adtninistration  position — After  opposing 
ABM  deployment  for  years,  then  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  late  in  1967 
gave  In  to  pressure  by  Congress,  the  mili- 
tary and  Industry,  and  ordered  the  system 
deployed.  In  his  speech  announcing  the  de- 
ployment, McNamara  said  there  were  mar- 
ginal grounds  for  concluding  that  a  light 
deployment  of  U.S.  ABMs  against  (Red 
China)  is  prudent."  McNamara  warned,  how- 
ever, that  "if  we  .  .  .  opt  for  heavy  ABM 
deployment— at  whatever  price — we  can  be 
certain  that  the  Soviets  will  react  to  offset 
the  advantage  we  would  hope  to  gain."  Mc- 
Namara concluded  that  the  nation  must  re- 
sist that  temptation  firmly,"  because  the 
"g^reatesl  deterrent  against  such  a  strike  is 
not  a  massive,  costly,  but  highly  penetrable 
ABM  shield,  but  rather  a  full  credible  offen- 
sive assured  destruction  capability.'  {For 
McNamara's  statement,  see  1967  Almanac 
p.  966). 

In  recent  weeks.  McNamara's  successor, 
Clark  Clifford,  has  argued  far  more  vigorously 
than  McNamara  for  Installing  the  ABM.  Clif- 
ford on  June  19  sent  a  letter  to  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  Chairman  Richard  B, 
Russell  (D..  Ga.)  warning  that  it  would  be 
a  "serious  mistake"  for  the  Senate  to  turn 
down  the  Sentinel  deployment.  Clifford's  let- 
ter placed  new  emphasis  on  the  potential  of 
the  system  to  protect  VS.  offensive  missile 
sites  from  Soviet  attack  or  to  limit  damage 
from  an  accidental  Soviet  flring. 

In  a  press  conference,  the  following  day, 
Clifford  said  the  system  now  had  "real  sig- 
nificance" vis-a-vls  the  Soviet  Union.  Citing 
U.S.  intelligence  reports  that  the  Soviets  were 
installing  such  a  system,  Clifford  said  the 
United  States  would  be  "in  a  better  position 
to  reach  agreement  with  them  on  an  ulti- 
mate step  toward  disarming  if  we  also  go 
about  the  deployment  of  a  system."  Clifford 
did  not  spell  out,  however,  whether  that 
would  involve  escalation  to  the  level  of  a 
"heavy"  ABM. 

Senate  ABM  Hassle:  The  year's  first  skir- 
mish over  the  ABM  came  in  the  Senate  in 
April  during  cxinsideratlon  of  the  fiscal  1969 
defense  procurement  bill  (S  3293) .  By  a  17-41 
roll-call  vote,  the  Senate  April  18  rejected 
an  amendment  by  Gaylord  Nelson  (D  Wis.) 
to  drop  the  bill's  $342.7  million  in  Sentinel 
procurement  funds.  Later  in  the  day.  by  a  28- 
31  roll-call  vote,  the  Senate  rejected  an 
amendment  by  John  Sherman  Cooper  (R 
Ky.)  to  prohibit  deployment  of  an  ABM  s>-s- 
tem  until  the  Defense  Secretary  certified  tliat 
It  was  "practicable"  and  that  Its  cost  was 
known  "with  reasonable  accuracy."  (See 
votes  81-82,  Weekly  Report  p.  983;  for  story 
see  p.  904.) 

Opponents  of  the  system  were  encouraged 
several  weeks  later  by  press  reports  that  the 
Administration  intended  to  drop  the  ABM 
system  as  part  of  the  $6-bllllon  economy  cut. 
The  reports  proved  wrong,  however,  as  Clif- 
ford   launched    his   vigorous   defense   of   the 


system.  On  June  24,  the  Senate  by  a  34-52 
roll-call  vote  rejected  an  amendment  by 
Cooper  and  Philip  A  Hart  (D  Mich.)  to 
add  language  to  the  defense  construction  au- 
thorization bill  (HR  16703)  prohibiting  ex- 
penditure of  any  ABM  funds  authorized  by 
the  bill  before  July  I.  1969.  The  Senate  then 
went  on  to  reject  by  a  12-7J  roll-call  vote, 
an  amendment  by  .Stephen  M.  Young  (D 
Ohio)  to  delete  the  bill's  authorization  of 
S227  3  million  in  ABM  construction  money. 
It  was  expected  that  the  anti-ABM  group 
would  renew  its  attacks  on  the  system  when 
the  program  later  was  considered  in  the  ap- 
propriations stage. 

At  one  point  in  debate.  Sen.  Henr>-  M 
Jackson  (D  Wash.),  the  t>ill's  floor  manager, 
went  l>eyond  Clifford's  statement  in  praislni? 
the  anti-Soviet  capability  of  the  system. 
Jackson  June  19  said  some  Senators  appar- 
ently had  "taken  too  literally  the  public 
rationale  for  the  system  previously  given  by 
officials  of  the  Defense  Department.  As  a 
result,  these  Senators  have  missed  the  most 
significant  feature  of  the  system:  it  will  have 
definite  capabilities  for  defense  against  the 
Soviet  missile  threat"  Not  only  would  the 
system  defend  U.S.  missile  sites  against  that 
threat,  Jackson  said,  but  it  would  also  "pro- 
vide a  llmlled  degree  of  protection  of  Ameri- 
can cities  and  other  strategic  forces  from 
Soviet  attack,  as  well  as  improve  our  capacity 
to  detect  and  assess  any  missile  attack." 

BOMBER    DEFENSE    SYSTEM 

Another  big  item  CQ's  sources  view  as  un- 
necessary is  the  complex  warning  and  Inter- 
cept system  designed  for  defense  against 
long-range  bomber  attack.  Called  SAGE  for 
Semiautomatic  Ground  Environment,  the 
system  employs  elaborate  radars  both  to  de- 
tect incoming  bombers  .and  to  guide  inter- 
ceptors to  shoot  them   down. 

Sources  said  it  was  widely  accepted  in  the 
Pentagon  that  the  Soviet  Union  no  longer 
could  muster  an  appreciable  bomber  thi^at. 
"Despite  intelligence  reports  that  the  Soviets 
have  dropped  their  long-range  bomber  devel- 
opment effort,"  one  military  source  told  CQ, 
"we  retain  the  SAGE  system  as  a  hedge  that 
they  might  .again  shift  course.  It  would  make 
more  sense  to  phase  out  the  SAGE  system 
now  and  then  build  up  our  air  defense 
fighter  forces  later  If  the  threat  should 
reappear." 

As  In  the  case  of  the  ABM  system,  CQ'& 
technical  sources  in  this  area  fear  SAGE 
would  be  subject  to  a  wide  range  of  counter- 
measures  which  would  render  it  ineffective 
against  an  enemy  attack.  A  higher  degree  of 
effectiveness  can  be  attained,  these  sources 
said,  by  phasing  out  the  SAGE  system  and 
relying  solely  on  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration (FAA)  surveillance  capabilities  and 
normal  U.S.-based  fighter  squadrons,  combat 
training  squadrons  and  the  Air  National 
Guard.  One  source  said  this  would  be  a  sys- 
tem "based  on  weapons  and  detection  equip- 
ment that  maximize  kills,  not  automation." 
Savings  from  such  a  move  would  be  an  esti- 
mated $1  billion  a  year. 

Despite  the  $18  billion  cost  of  Installing 
the  SAGE  system,  one  Pentagon  civilian  said, 
the  Air  Force  had  been  aware  of  "crippling 
flaws"  in  the  system  ever  since  the  outset  of 
Installation  In  the  mid-1950s.  "The  Air  Force 
apparently  felt  it  should  get  the  system  first 
and  then  make  It  work,"  he  said.  "A  number 
of  costly  modifications  have  failed,  and  so 
we're  right  back  where  we  started."  The 
source  noted  that  the  Air  Force  was  about 
to  embark  on  another  costly  modification 
program  but  predicted  it  would  be  no  better 
tlian  previous  efforts.  Designated  AWACS  for 
Alrl>orne  Warning  and  Control  System,  the 
project  envisions  an  improved  radar  system 
that  is  clalmeo  to  track  incoming  aircraft  at 
levels  far  below  the  present  capability.  CQ's 
sources  said  the  AWACS  radars  would  be  Just 
as    unreliable    and    vulnerable    to    counter- 
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measures  as  are  those  In  the  current  SAGE 
system. 

Administration  Position — McNamara  in  his 
1968  defense  posture  statement  said  the  De- 
fense Department  had  conducted  extensive 
studies  of  the  antlbomber  defense  problem 
and  that  In  all  the  alternative  force  struc- 
tures examined,  the  "Indispensable  element" 
was  AWACS.  If  perfected,  McNamara  said. 
AWACS  would  l>e  Important  for  several  rea- 
sons: (1)  its  ability  to  track  aircraft  at  low 
altitudes:  (2)  Its  ability  to  provide  detection 
at  greater  distances  from  the  United  States: 
and  (3)  its  low  vulnerability  to  missile  at- 
tack compared  with  the  SAGE  system. 

McNamara  conceded,  however,  that  the 
feasibility  of  AWACS  depended  upon  the 
successful  deployment  of  a  "downward- 
looking"  airborne  radar.  Although  McNamara 
said  the  required  technology  was  "within 
our  reach"  he  did  not  comment  on  the  over- 
all need  for  a  bomber  defense  system  or  on 
the  present  level  of  effectiveness. 

Surface-to-Alr  Missiles.  CQ's  sources  said 
$850  million  per  year  could  be  saved  by  phas- 
ing out  "Ineffective"  air  defense  missiles  and 
deferring  heavy  hardware  development  on 
new  missiles.  Sources  said  there  was  little 
reason  to  believe  these  missiles  would  work 
any  better  in  combat  than  Soviet  missiles 
used  by  the  North  Vietnamese,  stated  in  the 
May  6  issue  of  Aviation  Week  to  have  attain- 
ed a  kill  ratio  of  less  than  1  percent.  Ac- 
cording to  one  military  source,  "the  North 
Vietnamese  liave  apparently  learned  much 
more  quickly  than  we  have  that  their  real 
defense  against  bombing  rests  on  antiair- 
craft guns."  The  source  said  the  current  and 
planned  antiaircraft  gun  units  would  be 
"more  than  enough"  for  good  air  defense. 

The  U.S.  missiles,  called  Hawk.  Nike- 
Hercules  and  Bomarc.  are  deployed  heavily 
around  US.  forces  in  Vietnam,  Korea, 
Europe.  Alaska  and  the  continental  United 
States.  Like  the  SAGE  system,  their  perform- 
ance tests  have  been  so  unsatisfactory  that 
they  have  required  constant  programs  of 
modification  and  Improvement.  Commenting 
on  both  the  SAGE  and  the  missile  programs, 
one  source  said  "large  gel-well  programs  are 
always  a  symptom  of  a  basic  blunder." 

Administration  Position — Administration 
analyses  indicate  that  the  "get  well"  pro- 
grams should  yield  substantial  reliability  Im- 
provements. Furthermore,  It  is  felt  that  the 
guidance  technology  of  at  least  the  newer 
U.S.  missiles  is  considerably  more  sophisti- 
cated and  advanced  than  that  of  the  Soviet 
missiles,  even  though  the  U.S.  missiles  have 
not  yet  been  demonstrated  in  combat. 

GENERAL     PURPOSE     FORCES 

Manpower.  Sources  indicated  that  sums 
totaling  a  minimum  of  $4  2  billion  could  be 
saved  by  paring  "fat"  from  logistical  ele- 
ments of  all  the  services.  (The  cost  savings  of 
the  manpower  cuts  were  figured  on  the  basis 
of  an  average  annual  cost  of  $10,000  per 
serviceman.  The  figure  Included  the  service- 
man's salary  and  allowances,  medical  care, 
pension,  food,  billeting,  training,  supervision 
and  other  supporting  expenses.)  For  each  of 
the  services.  CQ's  sources  recommended  cuts 
ranging  from  10  to  20  percent,  but  among 
most  sources,  recommendations  tended  to 
cluster  around  the  lower  figure.  For  purposes 
of  this  study.  CQ  assumed  the  lower  cut. 

One  Pentagon  civilian  told  CQ  that  "any- 
one who's  ever  been  In  the  service  is  aware 
of  the  tremendous  wastage  of  manpower — 
the  vast  number  of  support  troops  who  sit 
around  with  little  or  nothing  to  do.  Beyond 
that,  there  are  tremendous  overlapping  areas 
even  in  functions  that  keep  people  busy.  By 
sensible  reorganization,  massive  cuts  could  be 
made  In  the  support  area  and  we'd  have  a 
better,  more  streamlined  force." 

Army.  Of  the  total  Army  strength  of 
1.550,000,  at>out  360.000  are  in  combat  units 
(divisions,  brigades,  artillery  and  missile 
units),  110,000  are  transients  (men  en  route 


between  assignments)  and  1,080.000  are  In 
additional  support  roles  beyond  those  al- 
ready provided  in  the  combat  units.  Sources 
agreed  that  the  Army  should  not  be  allowed 
to  carry  the  large  transient  category  but,  as 
a  well-placed  civilian  put  it,  should  have  to 
"take  It  out  of  their  hide  Just  like  a  corpora- 
tion would."  Elimination  of  the  transient 
figure  plus  a  10-percent  cut  in  support  would 
yield  a  reduction  of  218.000  troops,  worth 
estimated  savings  of  almost  $2.2  billion. 

Navy.  The  Navy  lists  a  total  strength  of 
775,000.  including  330.000  assigned  to  combat 
units,  vessels  or  air  wings,  50.000  transients 
and  395,000  in  support  A  reduction  of  90.000 
including,  as  a  minimum,  the  elimination  of 
the  transient  category  and  a  10-percent  cut 
in  support,  would  mean  cost  savings  of  $900 
million. 

Air  Force.  Of  total  Air  Force  strength  of 
900.000,  the  breakdown  Includes  270.000  In 
combat  air  or  missile  units.  5.000  transients 
and  625,000  in  the  support  function.  The 
minimum  cut  recommended  by  CQ's  sources 
would  mean  reductions  of  67,500  and  savings 
of  $675  million. 

Marines.  Current  Marine  strength  is 
300.000.  with  120,000  in  combat  ground  or 
air  units,  25.000  transients  and  155.000  In 
support.  The  minimum  cut  would  amount  to 
about  40.000  and  savings  of  $400  miUlon. 

NATO  Forces.  CQ's  sources  said  It  would 
be  desirable  to  cut  back  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization (NATO),  but  most  of  the  sources 
a!*reed  that  as  long  as  the  commitment  re- 
mained. U.S.  forces  located  in  Europe  added 
far  more  strength  to  the  West's  posture  than 
they  would  if  brouijht  home  and  kept  in  re- 
serve for  possible  redeployment.  One  former 
high-ranking  Pentagon  civilian  told  CQ, 
however,  that  the  United  States  should  press 
West  Germany  to  provide  full  logistical  sup- 
port for  the  U.S.  combat  forces  deployed  on 
German  soil.  The  source  said  this  .should  be 
more  desirable  to  the  Germans  than  the  pres- 
ent arrangement  of  German  offset  purchases 
of  U.S.  weapwns  and  probably  would  mean 
an  even  greater  balance-of-payments  savings 
for  the  United  States.  The  source  estimated 
that  such  an  arrangement  would  enable  the 
United  States  to  pull  out  an  additional  95.000 
troops  (above  the  standard  10-peroent  cut 
discussed  above)  and  would  amount  to  cost 
savings  of  almost  $1  billion  a  year  and  $600 
million  in  balance-of-payment  gains.  (CQ 
did  not  Include  this  item  in  the  value  of 
over-all  cut^s,  however,  because  it  would 
necessitate  an  agreement  with  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment while  the  other  cuts  could  be  under- 
taken by  unilateral  Pentagon  or  Congres- 
sional action.) 

Administration  Position. — The  Administra- 
tion has  contended  that  manpower  allot- 
ments are  the  results  of  intensive  studies  on 
the  requirements  of  all  the  forces.  Present 
strength  levels.  It  contends,  provide  optimum 
combat  6up|X)rt. 

Tactical  Aircraft.  Aviation  experts  inter- 
viewed by  CQ  said  cuts  totaling  $18  blUion 
could  be  made  in  the  next  fiscal  years  air- 
craft procurement  programs,  primarily  by 
dropping  "elaborate  and  Impractical"  elec- 
tronics systems  and  buying  more  austere  ver- 
sions of  the  craft. 

Air  Force.  Cuts  of  at  least  $700  million 
could  be  made  In  the  Air  Force  program, 
sources  said,  by  purchasing  simpler  versions 
of  the  $2.5  million  F-4E.  the  $8  million  F- 
lllD,  and  dropping  production  of  the  $2.6 
million  A-7D  in  favor  of  the  A-37,  which 
costs  o'lly  $350,000.  Deepite  their  high  costs, 
sources  said,  the  F-4  has  failed  to  provide 
clear  superiority  over  Soviet  fighters  and  the 
F-ni  was  too  vulnerable  to  enemy  fighters 
and  antiaircraft  defenses  to  be  useful;  con- 
sequently, these  aircraft  should  be  prime 
candidates  for  futher  cuts.  One  civilian  ex- 
pert said  the  A-7  was  "n  either  accurate  nor 
maneuverable  enough  to  be  effective  In  Its 
assigned  role  of   close  air  support."  In  the 


Interim,  he  said,  the  highly  maneuverable, 
combat-proven  A-37  could  serve  effectively  in 
the  clo6e-6upi>ort  role  until  a  new  genera- 
tion of  attack  aircraft  more  appropriately 
tailored  to  the  mission  could  be  built. 

Shifting  from  production  of  the  A-7D  to 
the  A-37  would  save  about  $210  million  if 
the  same  number  of  aircraft  budgeted  for 
fiscal  1969  were  bought.  Sources  said  an  ad- 
ditional $30  million  could  be  saved  by  drop- 
ping the  F-4E's  "long  list  of  combat-in- 
essential" equipment  such  as  sophisticated 
navigation  and  fire  control  systems.  Another 
$350  million  or  more  in  research  and  pro- 
curement money  could  be  saved,  they  said,  by 
dropping  the  $2-million  Mark  II  electronics 
system  in  the  F-lllD  (thus  leaving  the  plane 
in  effect  an  F-lllA).  One  civilian  ofncl:il 
said  the  sophisticated  electronics  gear  In 
each  of  the  two  latter  craft  would  be  "highly 
unreliable,  contribute  little  or  nothing  to 
combat  effectiveness,  and  decrease  aircraft 
performance  and  daily  utilization  rates." 
Likewise,  $110  million  could  be  saved  by  con- 
tinuing A-7A  production  rather  than  intro- 
ducing the  substantially  more  expensive  A- 
7E,  an  aircraft  termed  by  one  civilian  source 
as   "90-percenl   gold-plate" 

Several  sources  also  emphasized  that  great 
scrutiny  should  be  placed  on  the  F-lllA 
program,  which  has  encountered  extensive 
problems  in  recent  combat  tests  in  Vietnam. 
Unless  the  plane  begins  showing  "marked 
improvement."  they  said,  the  program  should 
be  cut  back  until  a  better  aircraft  can  be 
developed. 

Navy.  By  applying  the  above  austerity 
program  to  the  even  more  complex  Navy 
F-4J  electronics  systems,  sources  said  fiscal 
1969  savings  of  $50  million  could  be  attained. 
They  applauded  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee's  recent  action  in  denying  a  $585 
million  authorization  request  for  the  con- 
troversial F-lllB  program,  but  they  said 
the  Committee  committed  "the  worst  possi- 
ble error"  in  providing  $287  million  for  ac- 
celerated development  of  a  substitute  craft, 
the  VFX-1.  A  military  source  termed  the 
VFK  a  "warmed-over  version"  of  the  F-111 
which  will  cost  substantially  more  and  per- 
form only  slightly  better  than  the  plane  it 
would  replace.  (For  story  on  the  VFX  and 
F-lllB,  see  Weekly  Report,  p.  1007.) 

Army.  An  area  of  Increasing  "fat."  sources 
said,  was  the  Army's  helicopter  program,  and 
particularly  the  Hueys  and  Chlnooks  that 
are  prevalent  in  Vietnam.  "There  are  so 
many  of  those  things  in  Vietnam."  one  mili- 
tary source  said,  "that  even  a  sergeant  com- 
plains If  he  has  to  ride  in  a  truck."  Sources 
recommended  that  the  approximately  $600 
million  request  for  helicopters  in  fiscal  1969 
(excluding  the  Cheyenne  helicopter  which 
they  would  drop)  should  be  scaled  back  to 
attrition  levels — an  approximate  buy  of  650 
helicopters.  Savings  would  be  an  estimated 
$360  minion,  Including  $300  million  on  the 
helicopter  buy  and  $60  million  in  helicopter 
operating  costs. 

Several  civilian  and  military  sources  said 
the  helicopters  had  presented  a  "tremendous 
logistical  burden  in  Vietnam  in  terms  of 
fuel,  ammunition,  spares  and  manpower." 
One  Pentagon  source  .^aid  the  limitations  of 
helicopters  had  "influenced  us  heavily 
toward  short  one-  or  several-day  operations 
to  the  extent  that  the  Army  in  Vietnam  has 
largely  abandoned  the  mission  of  holding 
and  patroling  territory." 

Sources  also  recommended  dropping  the 
new  Cheyenne  helicopter— an  advanced  craft 
based  on  a  complex  missile,  gun  fire  control 
system,  which  they  say  is  now  slipping  badly. 
One  former  Pentagon  official  said  the  Chey- 
enne, which  costs  $3.1  million,  was  "the  big- 
gest boondoggle  the  Army  ever  got  dragged 
into — a  complete  waste."  In  a  close  support 
attack,  he  said,  it  would  take  the  helicopter 
a  minimum  of  16  seconds  to  home  in  and 
guide  its  missile  to  target.  In  the  mean- 
time, he  said,  "you'll  be  blasted  out  of  the 
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lion  in  carrier  operating  costs.  $130  million 
in  costs  of  operating  escort  ships.  $27  mil- 
lion in  air  wing  operating  costs,  and  about 
$85  million  in  fiscal  1969  advance  funding 
toward  the  first  of  the  three  additional  nu- 
clear carriers  (plus  an  unexpended  $50  mil- 
lion for  this  purpose  from'  fiscal  1968). 

CQ's  sources  said  one  illustration  of  "Ir- 
rationality" in  carrier  deployment  was  the 
current  stationing  of  three  carriers  in  the 
waters  off  North  Vietnam  One  Pentagon 
source  said  that  "no  other  aircraft  deploy- 
ment could  be  more  expensive,  because  we 
have  to  keep  two  carriers  in  support  for 
every  one  on  line-  a  total  of  nine  attack 
carriers  tied  up  in  the  war.  We  would  phase 
out  six  of  those  carriers  by  pulling  only  two 
out  of  Vietnam,  leaving  one  there  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  Naval  Air  current  In  com- 
bat experience.  Then,  at  far  less  cost,  we  could 
achieve  the  same  aircraft  strength  by  re- 
deploying land-based  aircraft  from  areas 
throughout  the  Pacific." 

Since  the  role  of  the  carrier  Is  to  support 
rapid  force  buildings  rather  than  sustained 
operations,  another  source  told  CQ.  proper 
utilization  would  mean  "instant  availability" 
of  the  entire  carrier  force.  If  you  keep  your 
carriers  ready  for  quick  reaction  rather  than 
long  deployments."  he  explained,  "you  can 
put  almost  all  of  them  In  action  because 
there's  no  requirement  for  support."  Noting 
that  chances  were  "remote"  that  the  United 
States  might  Invade  Russia  or  China,  the 
source  said  it  was  "Impossible  to  dream  up 
enough  other  contingencies  to  Justify  reten- 
tion of  all  15  carriers." 

/Idminjsfrafion  Position — The  Administra- 
tion has  not  evolved  any  specific  Justification 
for  carrer  employment  concepts  or  Naval  Air 
force  levels.  The  last  change  In  position  was 
in  1962,  when  the  15  wings  attached  to  the 
15  carriers  were  reduced  to  12,  since  three 
carriers  were  normally  in  overhaul  at  any 
one  time. 

Amphibious  Forces.  Because  of  the  lack  of 
real  or  potential  Island  powers,  officials  inter- 
viewed by  CQ  think  substantial  cuts  should 
be  made  In  the  number  of  amphlWous  as- 
sault vessels.  One  official  said  "the  Soviete 
are  no  amphibious  power  to  speak  of  and 
neither  are  the  Chinese.  Who  else  could  you 
be  fighting  that  would  necessitate  a  World 
War  Il-type  landing  operation?  Although  it 
is  clear  that  our  concept  of  employing  the 
Marines  has  changed  radically,  we  still  main- 
tain a  huge  amphibious  fleet." 

Of  a  total  amphibious  force  of  142  ships. 
CQ's  sources  recommended  mothballlng  50 
of  the  most  obsolete,  without  making  any 
change  In  the  composition  of  Marine  combat 
forces.  Savings  would  be  worth  about  $100 
million.  In  addition,  they  were  agreed  on 
dropping  $216  million  in  the  fiscal  1969 
budget  for  a  new  type  of  assault  ship— the 
LHA. 

In  a  related  matter,  sources  said  they  also 
would  drop  a  new  procurement  request  for 
fast  deployment  logistic  ships  (FDLs) — a 
mammoth  military  warehouse  designed  for 
deployment  off  potential  trouble  spots  for 
possible  fast  deployment  of  heavy  combat 
equipment.  (Unlike  the  IHA,  the  FDL  was 
not  an  assault  vessel  but  a  type  of  cargo  ship. 
It  was  designed  to  support  Army  forces, 
whereas  the  LHA  was  for  the  Marines) 
Fiscal  1969  savings  from  eliminating  the 
FDLs   would   be   $184   million. 

Sources  said  the  cuts  envisioned  in  am- 
phibious force  strength  would  leave  the  capa- 
bility of  simultaneously  assaulting  with  one 
division  team  in  the  Pacific  and  one  brigade 
in  the  Atlantic.  The  lower  level  of  strength, 
one  source  said,  would  be  sufficient  to  stage 
"a  strong  show  of  landing  assault  force  in 
any  island  crisis  or  even  a  good-sized  war." 
Administration  Position. — As  in  the  case  of 
carrier  force  levels,  there  appears  to  be  no 
specific  set  of  situations  which  form  a  basis 
for  assault  transport  requirements.  There  has 
only  been  a  general  increase  in  assault  ship- 
ping to  improve  the  mobility  of  the  Marines. 


MOL  A  final  area  deemed  ripe  for  cuts  Is 
the  Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory  project 
(MOL) — the  Air  Force's  probe  into  the  mili- 
tary uses  of  space.  One  Defense  Department 
official  said  the  Air  Force  at  this  stage  "has 
no  more  Idea  what  they'll  do  with  men  float- 
ing aroimd  In  space  than  NASA  (the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion) does  with  Its  Apollo  Applications  pro- 
gram. This  Is  one  activity  that  can  wait" 
Postponing  MOL  would  mean  fiscal  1969 
savings  of  $600  million. 

Administration  Position —The  Administra- 
tion maintains  that  possibilities  still  are 
strong  that  space  may  be  put  to  military  ad- 
vantage. McNamara  in  his  defense  posture 
statement  said  he  had  Insisted  that  space 
projects  undertaken  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment "must  hold  the  distinct  promise  of  en- 
hancing our  military  power  and  effective- 
ness "  and  that  they  "mesh  in  all  vital  areas  " 
with  those  undertaken  by  NASA. 

OUTLOOK 

Sources  emphasized  that  the  areas  probed 
by  CQ  were  only  the  "most  glaring  examples" 
of  Defense  Department  "fat."  According  to 
one  Pentagon  source.  "A  really  detailed  probe 
by  the  Congressional  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees would  reveal  millions  If  not  billions 
in  other  possible  savings." 

Because  of  political  realities,  however,  most 
of  CQ's  Capitol  Hill  sources  thought  the  de- 
fense budget  cutters  faced  a  stiff  uphill 
fight.  This  theme  was  sounded  by  Republi- 
can Presidential  candidate  Richard  M.  Nixon 
June  23  when  he  warned  it  would  be  "irre- 
sponsible and  potentially  dangerous  "  for  the 
Administration  to  consider  any  defense 
budget  cuts. 

Congress'  hesltance  to  question  major  Pen- 
tagon programs  was  seen  June  24  when  the 
Senate  voted  to  proceed  with  full  funding  of 
the  ABM.  In  doing  so  it  went  against  the 
advice  of  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  (D 
Mont.) ,  among  others.  Mansfield  told  his  col- 
leagues before  the  vote.  "I  think  it  is  up  to 
this  institution  (Congress)  to  fulfill  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  check,  to  recheck.  and  not 
be  taken  In  by  what  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  .  .  .  say 
they  must  have,  because  we  never  can  satisfy 
them." 

Fast  Deployment  Logistic  Ship   (FDL) 
DOD  proposal 

The  President's  Budget  contains  funds  for 
four  FDL  ships  The  Department  of  Defense 
has  Indicated  that  tentative  plans  call  for 
ten  additional  FDL  In  FY  1970  and  eight 
each  In  FY  1971  and  1972.  for  a  total  program 
of  thirty  ships.  The  cost  of  the  four  ships 
in  the  1969  program  Is  estimated  to  be  $183.6 
million,  with  the  cost  of  the  total  30-ship 
program  estimated  at  $1.4  billion. 

DOD    JUSTIFICATION 

U.S.  national  security  policy  is  predicated 
on  the  concept  of  collective  defense.  This 
concept  calls  for  a  forward  defense  strategy. 
There  are  limits  on  the  degree  to  which 
this  strategy  can  be  supported  by  the  for- 
ward deployment  of  forces  and  preposition- 
ing  of  equipment  and  stocks.  Accordingly, 
U.S.  forces  must  possess  a  high  degree  of 
strategic  mobility.  This  needed  mobility  Is 
best  realized  through  a  proper  combination 
or  airlift  and  sealift.  The  C5A  Galaxy  aircraft 
is  intended  to  provide  an  Important  element 
of  the  airlift  component.  The  Fast  Deploy- 
men  ."^  Logistic  Ship  (FDL)  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide the  sealift  component.  Its  unique 
function  will  be  to  serve  as  an  optimally 
designed  forward  floating  depot  for  heavy 
Army  equipment  to  be  made  available  on 
short  notice  to  the  troops  that  would  be 
lifted  by  air  to  an  operational  theater. 

THE    COUNTERARGUMENT 

No  one  questions  that  the  proposed  Fast 
Deployment  Logistic  Ship  (FDL)  would  rep- 
resent a  major  advance  In  augmenting  the 
strategic    mobility    of   U.S.    forces.   The    real 
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question  Is  whether  US.  security  interests 
establish  a  valid  requirement  for  such  a 
c.ipablity.  If  the  Vietnam  experience  proves 
anything  It  is  that  we  should  think  twice 
before  embarklnf;  on  military  adventures 
.ibroad.  There  must  be  time  for  public  debate 
;.ad  Involvement  in  decisions  of  such  niagni- 
■.  ade.  Given  our  historical  experience  in 
V.  hlch  the  Commander-in-Chief  has.  In  ef- 
iict.  obtained  the  power  to  declare  war.  the 
t  ongress  has  no  alternative  but  to  control 
Cie  means  to  commit  the  nation  to  such 
«:irs.  The  only  way  to  prevent  foreign  Inter- 
ventions Is  to  remove  the  temptation.  It  is 
lime  for  the  United  States  to  take  a  hard 
U)Ok  at  Its  basic  strategy  as  It  applies  to  those 
areas  of  the  world  where  U.S.  Interests  are 
marginal.  Where  our  vital  interests  are  in- 
volved, as  In  Europe,  we  can  continue  to 
maintain  preposltloned  stocks  of  equipment 
as  a  basis  for  reinforcement  if  it  should 
prove  necessary.  Tlie  FDL  is  Justlfled  essen- 
tially as  a  floating  forward  depot  to  permit 
Intervention  in  areas  where  such  preposl- 
tloned stocks  are  not  available.  These  are 
the  very  areas  where  US,  action  should  not 
be  precipitated.  By  disapproving  the  FDL  we 
can  help  to  foster  a  climate  in  which  US. 
forces  are  less  likely  to  be  committed  with- 
out full  consideration  in  accordance  with 
our  constitutional  processes, 

C-5A  Galaxy  Airchiaft 

DOD  PROGRAM 

Procurement  of  the  C5A  Galaxy  aircraft 
was  Initiated  in  FY  1967  with  eight  aircraft. 
The  FY  68  budget  provided  $423  million  for 
the  procurement  of  18  aircraft,  and  this 
year's  budget  has  $500  million  for  27  air- 
craft. The  total  program  calls  for  six  squad- 
rons of  C5A  with  a  total  of  96  aircraft,  with 
procurement  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
FY  1972  at  an  overall  program  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $3,4  blllloa. 

DOD  JUSTIFICATION 

The  C5A  was  developed  and  Is  being  pro- 
cured la  order  to  enhance  the  strategic 
mobility  of  U.S,  military  forces.  When  the 
prcjgram  Is  completed.  It  is  estimated  that 
our  capacity  to  airlift  forces  over  strategic 
distances  will  have  Increased  tenfold  since 
the  level  of  the  early  1960's,  This  airlift  Is 
an  essential  component  of  the  overall  pro- 
pram  for  strategic  mobility  ( Including  the 
Fast  Deployment  Logistics  Ship)  intended 
to  support  the  forward  strategy  implicit  in 
the  collective  defense  arrangements  to 
V,  hlch  the  United  States  is  a  party. 

THE  COUNTERARGUMENT 

This  program  is  so  far  down  the  road  that 
there  are  severe  limits  on  the  amount  that 
can  be  saved  by  calling  a  halt.  However,  In 
the  light  of  what  can  only  be  interpreted 
as  the  growing  disenchantment  with  the 
so-called  forward  strategy,  it  would  seem 
obvious  that  the  requirements  for  strategic 
airlift  that  were  developed  In  an  entirely 
different  political  atmosphere  are  now  open 
to  serious  question.  There  Is  no  Justifica- 
tion for  proceeding  with  anything  like  the 
SIX  squadron-96  aircraft  program  at  a  time 
wlien  it  must  be  clear  that  this  nation  is 
no  longer  prepared  to  incur  the  costs  of 
intervening  In  other  peoples  wars.  With 
the  presently  available  airlift,  which  already 
provides  a  substantial  airlift,  and  consider- 
ing the  availability  of  the  Civil  Reserve  Air 
Fleet  in  the  event  of  a  real  national  emer- 
gency, there  is  no  reason  why  the  C5A  pro- 
gram should  not  be  discontinued  im- 
mediately and  phased  out  as  efficiently  as 
possible.  Our  problem  now  Is  not  to  in- 
crease our  strategic  airlift  capabilities,  but 
to  control  the  use  of  the  capabilities  we  al- 
ready have.  As  In  the  case  of  the  Fast  De- 
ployment Logistic  Ship  (FDL),  the  further 
strengthening  of  the  C5A  fleet  would  simply 
reinforce  the  capacity  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  to  intervene  militarily  around  the 


world  without  reference  to  popular  senti- 
ment. Moreover,  the  Justification  of  the  full 
C5A  program  is  predicated  In  part  on  the 
proposed  FDL.  With  the  latter  program  dis- 
allowed, the  number  of  C5A  aircraft  re- 
quired bhould   be  substantially  reduced. 

Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory    (MOL) 

DOD    PROPOSAL 

For  FY  1969,  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  requested  $600  million  for  the  Manned 
Orbiting  Laboratory  (MOL).  This  follows  on 
prior  year  appropriations  as  follows: 

I  In  millions  I 
Fisc.ll  vear: 

1964' - - -   $10.0 

1965    36.5 

1966    150.0 

1967    200.0 

1968    431.0 

When  the  derision  was  made  on  25  August 
19C3  to  proceed  with  the  MOL  program,  the 
total  cost  was  estimated  at  about  $1.5  bil- 
lion. FY  1969  represents  the  peak  year  of 
activity  for  tiie  MOL  as  pre.sently  pro- 
gramed. The  MOL  consists  e.ssentially  of  the 
TITAN  III  booster,  the  GEMINI  B  capsule, 
and  a  pressurized  cylinder  coupled  to  tlie 
GEMINI  to  serve  as  tlie  manned  laboratory  In 
space. 

DOD    JUSTIFICATION 

As  a  research  and  development  program, 
MOL  Is  intended  to  determine  if  there  Is  an 
Important  nilUtJiry  role  for  man  in  space.  Tli2 
importance  of  military  operations  In  space 
has  been  clearly  established.  Whether 
manned  operations  in  space  can  make  a  sub- 
stantial additional  contribution  to  military 
power  and  effectiveness  is  not  known.  The 
purpose  of  the  MOL  is  to  conduct  experi- 
ments in  order  to  answer  this  question. 

THE    COUNTER    ARGUMENT 

It  is  difficult  to  see  Just  how  the  knowledge 
to  be  gained  from  MOL  can  provide  a  better 
answer  to  tills  question  than  that  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  NASA  program.  The  original 
decision  to  proceed  with  MOL  was  made  at  a 
time  when  this  country  had  become  ex- 
cessively preoccupied  with  space  programs 
generally,  and  when  there  was  heavy  military 
pressure  for  manned  military  operations  in 
space,  with  the  MOL  being  only  the  first  step. 
Now,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  very  different 
situation.  The  international  political  atmos- 
phere has  radically  changed.  In  the  spirit  of 
the  Outer  Space  Treaty,  we  should  carefully 
avoid  any  action  that  might  add  a  new  di- 
mension to  the  arms  race.  Certainly,  In  the 
current  climate  we  would  be  well  advised  to 
pause  in  this  undertaking  to  insure  that 
there  should  be  no  misunderstanding  our 
purpose.  Any  penalties  that  might  be  in- 
curred by  a  delay  In  the  program  at  this  time 
are  more  than  balanced  by  the  opportunities 
now  present  for  signiflcant  progress  to  Insure 
that  space  will  be  utilized  only  for  peaceful 
purposes,  as  provided  in  our  own  basic  law. 
If  these  efforts  should  succeed,  it  might  prove 
possible  to  cancel  the  prog-am  at  a  saving 
of  a  half  billion  or  more  dollars.  More  im- 
mediately, it  seems  clearly  desirable  to  cut 
the  FY  1969  budget  request  by  a  minimum 
of  $200  million,  or  substantially  the  FY  1968 
level.  This  reduction,  with  its  consequent 
stretchout  of  the  program,  would  in  no  way 
impair  national  security,  and  would  be  more 
conducive  to  getting  on  with  the  urgent  task 
of  easing  military  tensions  In  the  world, 
thereby  advancing  our  long-term  security 
interests. 

Poseidon  and  Minuteman  III 

DOD  PROPOSAL 

Substantial  sums  Included  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  TY  1969  budget  are  Involved 
in  the  Poseidon  and  Minuteman  III  pro- 
grams. For  example,  the  *.otal  Incremental 
cost   of   developing,  producing,  and  deploy- 


ing the  Poseidon  was  estimated  In  FY  1968 
at  $3.3  billion.  These  improved  systems  are 
credited  with  capabilities  tliat  are  substan- 
tially greater  than  the  systems  being  re- 
placed (Polaris  and  earlier  versions  of  Min- 
uteman III).  TTiese  Include  such  character- 
istics as  accuracy,  payload.  penetration  aids, 
and  range.  More  significantly,  Poseidon  and 
Minuteman  III  will  employ  Multiple  Inde- 
pendently TiU-getable  Reentry  Vehicles 
(MIRVs).  tliereby  increasing  tlie  number  of 
warlieads  that  can  be  delivered  witli  a  given 
number  of  launchers. 

DOD  JUSTIFICATION 

The  basic  Justification  for  this  proposed 
increase  in  U.S.  offensive  capabilities  is  that 
they  are  necessary  to  provide  an  assured  de- 
struction capability  against  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  light  of  the  growing  threat  presented 
by  Soviet  strategic  forces,  both  offensive  and 
defensive.  The  MIRV  Is  being  developed  and 
Is  Justlfled  especially  as  the  most  appropriate 
ro.o.ponse  to  possible  Soviet  deployment  of  an 
ABM. 

THE    COCNTER.\RCUMENT 

While  MIRV  may  appear  Justified  to  this 
country  as  an  appropriate  augmentation  of 
our  ofTensive  capabilities  for  purposes  of 
strategic  nuclear  deterrence,  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion can  hardly  interpret  tills  development  as 
representing  other  than  an  increased  threat 
to  its  security.  Moreover,  the  characteristics 
of  the  system  inescapably  introduce  a  new 
element  of  uncertainty  into  the  strategic 
equation,  leaving  tlie  Soviets  with  no  alter- 
naive  but  to  increase  their  own  oflcniive 
capabilities  correspondingly,  thereby  trig- 
gering a  new  round  in  the  strategic  arms  race. 
It  may  be  that  the  United  States  will  find  it 
necessary  to  strengthen  its  strategic  offensive 
capabilities  in  the  future  in  order  to  insure 
the  maintenance  of  a  reliable  deterrent.  But 
at  a  time  when  this  country  and  tlie  U.S.S.R. 
are  about  to  engage  in  important  arms  con- 
trol discussions,  including  specifically  the 
control  of  strategic  offensive  and  defensive 
systems,  it  hardly  seems  appropriate  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  development,  production,  and 
procurement  of  new  offensive  systems,  v.'lth 
the  attendant  risk  of  raising  the  strategic 
arms  balance  to  a  new  and  even  more  delicate 
balance  of  terror.  The  very  fact  that  MIRV 
introduces  a  new  element  of  uncertainty  into 
the  arms  balance  may  increase  tlie  possibility 
of  miscalculation.  It  should  be  expected  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  match  any  MIRV  de- 
ployment by  the  United  States.  And  with 
both  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  so  armed,  the 
perceived  disadvantages  of  incurring  a  first 
strike  might  at  a  time  of  heightened  tension 
precipitate  an  tinfounded  preemptive  strike. 
In  effect.  MIRV  could  Introduce  the  func- 
tional equivalent  of  vulnerability  into  the 
strategic  balance. 

Considering  the  consequences  of  such  a 
miscalculation,  the  prudent  course  at  this 
stage,  pending  a  more  precise  Judgment  than 
is  now  possible  as  to  the  prospects  for  tlie 
upcoming  arms  control  discussions  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  is  to  defer  any  further  build- 
up in  our  strategic  offensive  forces  and  to 
eliminate  from  the  FY  1969  budget  those 
funds  which  are  intended  for  this  purpose, 
leaving  only  those  e.irmarked  for  research 
and  development. 

Department  or  Defense  Manpoweti 

DOD    PROPOSAL 

The  planned  active  military  and  civilian 
personnel  strengths  for  FY  1969  and  the 
estimated  costs  thereof  are: 

(Dollar  amounts  In  billions | 

Strength:  Cat 

Active  mUltary 3.477.520     $19  8 

Civilian 1.251.130       10.1 

DOD    JUSTIFICATION 

These  personnel  Ftrengtiis  are  required  for 
the  proposed  force  structure  and  supporting 
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recent  sheep  deaths  near  Dugway  Proving 
Grounds  in  Utah  and  will  not  confirm  that 
islands  In  the  Pacific  are  being  considered  for 
a  variety  of  chemical  warfare  tests. 

THE    COUNTEHARCtTMENT 

Opponents  of  the  CBW  program.  Including 
the  Federation  of  American  Scientists,  point 
to  the  possible  violation  of  international 
law.  the  impossibility  of  real  tactical  control 
over  such  weapons,  the  possibility  of  pro- 
liferation to  other  countries,  the  serious 
ecological  and  generic  damage,  and  the  gen- 
eral moral  obhorrenre  to  engage  in  this  kind 
of  military  conflict.  In  addition,  opposition 
exists  because  of  the  secrecy  surrounding  the 
nillilary  efforts  In  this  field. 

Is  THE  MOL  Necessary? 

The  M.inned  Orbiting  Laboratory,  or  MOL. 
is  the  designation  of  the  very  substantial  two 
iMlllon  plus  dollars  Air  Force  program  aimed 
at  putting  men  in  space  where  they  may  per- 
form a  variety  of  military  t;isks  while  orbit- 
ing the  earth. 

The  MOL  program  li.as  two  outstanding 
characteristics:  first,  it  is  extremely  expen- 
sive (it  is  now  consuming  nearly  one-half 
billion  dollars  a  year  and  tlie  trend  Is  up): 
nnd.  second,  il  i.s  surrounded  by  secrecy  (this 
large  and  complex  program  is  described  for 
the  public  in  but  one  paragraph  in  this  year's 
Congressional  autliorlzation) . 

It  is  time  in  this  period  of  re-evaluatlon  of 
national  priorities  and  objectives  to  raise 
some  questions  about  the  MOL. 

First  of  all.  in  terms  of  economics,  why 
does  the  U.S.  need  to  make  prodigious  invest- 
ments in  a  new  system  on  top  of  its  large 
Apollo  manned  space-flight  program?  NASA 
has  spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
developing  an  earth-orbiting  version  of  its 
moon  landing  spacecraft.  However,  in  1968. 
the  Administration  scratched  tlie  planned 
1969  flight  of  the  Apollo  Applications  satel- 
lite while  permitting  the  MOL  construction 
to  proceed.  Clearly,  the  US.  Air  Force,  which 
has  been  calling  for  a  "space  force"  for  years, 
will  under  present  planning  proceed  with  its 
rival  to  Apollo,  the  MOL.  and  have  men  in 
earth  orbit  while  NASA  is  preoccupied  with 
going  to  the  moon. 

One  may  ask  whether,  from  a  technical 
standpoint,  it  is  necessary  to  plan  for 
manned  space  flight  in  the  first  place.  Recent 
studies  by  both  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee  and  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  conclude  that  automated  missions 
are  likely  to  be  more  cost-effective.  Certainly 
the  several  hundred  unmanned  satellites — 
both  the  fully-described  NASA  scientific 
satellites  and  those  launched  by  the  Air 
Force  in  secret — seem  to  perform  satisfac- 
torily wlthotit  the  aid  of  man  and  his  expen- 
sive life-support  requirements.  The  answer 
generally  given  is  that  in  the  last  analysis 
the  U.S.  will  place  men  in  orbit  because  such 
a  feat  is  highly  visible  and  carries  great 
weight  for  national  prestige.  (After  all  the 
Russians  are  going  to  do  it.) 

If  this  is  the  case,  is  the  MOL  the  proper 
instrument?  Is  the  MOL  a  more  efficient 
means  for  carrying  out  space  studies  than  the 
Apollo  spacecraft  or  the  unmanned  satellites? 
The  citizen  can  only  speculate  because  there 
is  little  information  on  the  design  or  the 
purpose  of  the  MOL.  Former  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  alluded  to  the  possible 
value  of  the  MOL  for  earth  reconnaissance 
purposes.  It  Is  also  known  that  countless  Air 
Force  proposals  such  as  the  Dynasoar  were 
turned  down  after  intensive  study  for  insuffi- 
cient technical  Justification.  On  the  face  of 
it,  it  Is  not  clear  that  a  large  manned  craft 
requiring  complex  and  costly  support  facili- 
ties is  needed  or  desirable  for  carrying  out 
space  observations.  It  is  even  •more  difficult 
to  Justify  a  military  approach  as  typified  by 
MOL. 

There  has  been  scant  explanation  provided 
to  the  public  to  justify  the  shift  In  direction. 
However,    NASA    Administrator    Webb    now 


seems  to  support  Joint  military-civilian  man- 
in-space  programs  and  in  a  recent  speech  he 
envisioned  a  large  satellite  in  orbit  In  1973 
"which  can  be  used  for  any  national  pur- 
pose and  without  trying  to  identify  specifi- 
cally the  missions  that  such  a  thing  mlplit 
accomplish."  This  attitude  suggests  a  will- 
ingness to  mix  missions  and  siiare  manage- 
ment tlius  diluting  the  earlier  Identification 
of  NASA  with  unclassified  programs.  In  this 
connection  one  notes  that  the  NA:-<.A  rharfrr 
has  some  rather  specific  things  to  say  about 
exploring  space  lor  peaceful  purpo:;is  m.U 
for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind.  The  Si):ice 
Treaty  which  was  endorsed  Just  two  ycnrs 
ago  is  specific  in  excluding  weapons  from 
orbit  and  positive  in  promoting  imernatloniil 
cooperation  and  the  advance  of  science 
through  space  activities  While  the  Apollo 
Applications  may  have  been  conceived  a.s 
an  enormously  expensive  project  at  least  It 
was  in  consonance  with  treaty  obligations 
and  it  did  promisee  to  get  some  returns  in 
the  form  of  unique  scientific  data  and  prac- 
tical Information  from  its  earthward-looking 
remote  sensors  for  economic  planning  and 
resovirce  survey.  On  the  other  hand,  one  cm 
forsee  a  variety  of  undersirable  foreign  re- 
actions to  the  placing  in  orbit  by  the  U  S. 
of  military  manned  orbiting  laboratories  c;ip- 
able  of  performing  obscxire  "big  brother" 
functions. 

It  is  not  obvious  that  it  has  to  be  this 
way.  President  Eisenhower,  in  1953.  elabo- 
rated a  quite  sensible  approach  to  achieving 
some  degree  of  world  tranquility  throuph 
"open  skies"  in  which  surprise  attacks  and 
secret  war  preparations  might  be  frustrated 
by  photograph  from  over-head.  What  w.is 
not  possible  from  aircraft  then  could  be  ac- 
c-  mpUshed  now  by  satellites  operating  legiti- 
mately in  international    pace. 

The  MOL  raises  critical  questions  of  pro- 
gram cost,  classification  and  management. 
Considering  the  great  capital  investments 
already  made,  it  is  likely  that  the  U.S.  tull 
continue  with  its  plan  for  orbital  space  sta- 
tions. But  can  such  a  program  be  run  elfi- 
clently  under  present  levels  of  security  classi- 
fication? Will  such  a  formidable  program  be 
most  useful  In  terms  of  both  national  ncetis 
and  international  objectives  if  it  is  shrouded, 
as  it  is  now.  in  secrecy?  Should  a  more  de- 
liberate pace  be  adopted  to  permit  the  fuller 
exploration  of  both  technical  and  political 
problems  and  alternatives? 

The  Defense  Department  does  not  have  to 
forgo  carrying  out  its  legitimate  space  func- 
tions with  some  necessary  degree  of  privacy. 
Nevertheless.  Defense  does  now  spend  on 
space  about  fifty  percent  of  the  total  NASA 
budget  and  its  programs  must  be  subject  to 
some  public  scrutiny.  In  particular,  what  is 
the  reason  for  clouding  and  obscuring  such  a 
major  national  efl:ort  as  the  orbiting  of  space 
stations  by  placing  it  under  the  Department 
of  Defense  despite  the  existence  of  a  Na- 
tional Space  Agency.  One  may  also  ask  where 
the  National  Space  Council  has  been  during 
this  apparent  abandonment  of  civil  programs 
in  favor  of  military  alternatives? 

The  present  international  scene  calls  for 
detente,  both  on  earth  and  in  space,  not  a 
continued  expensive  military  and  prestige 
rivalry.  The  condition  of  the  national  budget 
demands  careful  cost-eflectiveness  analysis 
of  new  programs,  not  blank  checks  to  the 
order   of   hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

The  answer  to  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  MOL  is  necessary  in  Its  present  ill- 
rit fined  status  Is  obvious.  Our  national  goals 
do  not  require  additional  global  projects 
which  can  have,  at  best,  marginal  legitimate 
defense  application  Such  military-run  oper- 
ations may  well  Jeopardize  existing  treaties 
or  appear  to  others  to  be  provocative.  If  there 
are  to  be  manned  space  laboratories,  let  them 
be  Justified  on  sound,  scientific  and  economic 
grounds  In  an  open  fashion.  Let  them  be  op- 
crated  in  a  visible  manner  so  that  all  nations 
may  share  in  the  pride  of  space  exploration 
and   in   the   development  of   new   and  open 
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means  for  monitoring  tlie  earth  and  its  en- 
vironment for  peaceful  purposes.  This  task 
is  essential  and  it  will  not  be  fulfilled  if  in- 
stead priority  Is  given  to  as  poorly  Justified 
and  ill-defined  a  program  a.s  the  Manned 
Orbiting  Laboratory 


DR.     CHARLES     KDVVARD     YOUNG— 
DIRECT-ACTION  EDUCATOR 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
tlie  most  satisfactory  experiences  in  the 
Congress  is  to  walcli  tlie  piosress  of  in- 
terns after  they  liave  been  in  Wasliing- 
ton  and  exposed  to  tlie  inner  workings 
of  the  legislative  process. 

The  congres.sional  fellowship  program 
of  the  American  Political  Science  Asso- 
ciation is  outstanding,  and  it  must  be 
a  rewarding  experience  for  the  associa- 
tion as  it  is  for  me  when  one  of  our  fel- 
lows attains  a  position  that  was  antici- 
pated for  him  when  we  were  first  as- 
sociated with  him. 

The  most  recent  example  has  been  Dr. 
Charles  Edward  Yoimg.  who  was  a  par- 
ticipant of  the  American  Political 
Science  fellowship  program  in  1958.  I 
was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives then,  and  his  work  for  me  was 
in  the  field  of  education.  At  that  time 
I  served  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  Subsequently,  Dr. 
Young  came  to  the  Senate  for  his  4 
months'  tour  of  duty  there  and  worked 
on  education  with  my  distinguished 
predecessor  in  the  Senate,  Hon.  James  E. 
Murray,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Thoroughly  grotmded  in  educational 
policy,  an  admirable  administrator,  an 
able  technician.  Dr.  Yoimg  is  a  young 
innovative,  and  understanding  adminis- 
trator whom  UCLA  is  extremely  for- 
tunate to  obtain.  He  is  knowledgeable, 
he  is  aware,  and  he  is  flexible  in  his 
approach  to  educational  problems. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  associated 
with  Dr.  Young  and  look  forward  to  fur- 
ther achievements  on  his  part. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  an  article,  published  in 
the  New  York  Times,  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Young  as  chancellor  of 
UCLA. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  July  15.  1968) 

Direct-Action  Educator:  Charles  Edward 

YOUNC 

Berkeley.  Calif.,  July  14.— A  towering, 
square-shouldered  exponent  of  "direct- 
action,"  who  likes  to  report  to  his  office  by 
6:30  or  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  get  his 
"paper  work'  out  of  the  way.  takes  over  the 
chancellorship  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles  on  Sept.  1.  It  will  be  about  the 
easiest  administrative  transition  in  history 
for  a  big  campus  when  Dr.  Charles  Edward 
Young,  at  the  age  of  36.  succeeds  Dr.  Frank- 
lin D.  Murphy.  52.  chancellor  since  1960.  Dr. 
Murphy  is  leaving  to  become  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  The  Times  Mirror 
Company  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  transition  will  be  simple  because  Dr. 
Young,  a  political  scientist  and  administra- 
tive vice  chancellor  at  UCLA.,  has  worked 
closely  with  Chancellor  Murphy  for  eight 
years  and  their  thinking  is  much  alike.  The 
Young  appointment  was  announced  at  Fri- 
days  meeting  of  the  university's  board  of 
regents. 


Dr.  Young,  who  carries  210  pounds  on  his 
six-foot  two-inch  frame,  confesses  to  hking 
"to  get  people  together  who  are  going  to  have 
to  be  involved  in  working  out  a  solution  to 
a  problem  and  work  it  out." 

■  I  don't  sland  on  protocol."  he  says. 

SYMPATHETIC,    BUT   FIRM 

He  has  been  much  involved  with  student 
affairs  as  vice  cliancellor.  An  a.ssociale  tells 
of  a  c.impus  incident  in  which  students  pro- 
testing t!ie  Dow  Cliemical  Company's  manu- 
facture ot  iKipalm  sat  in  tlie  hall  outside 
Dr.  Murphy's  ofltce  and  refused  to  leave  un- 
less tlicy  could  talk  to  the  chancellor. 

Dr.  Murphy,  however,  w.is  in  New  York,  and 
Dr.  Young  saw  lliem  instead. 

As  Dr.  Young  was  talking,  two  or  tliree  be- 
came abusive,  the  associate  related,  and  he 
walked  out  with  the  comment  that  he  would 
not  Ltay  where  tli.u  kind  of  language  w.is 
used. 

"He  Imndled  il  very  coolly."  his  a.ssociate 
related.  "His  technique  is  one  of  sympathy, 
but    firmness.    He's    no    memo    writer." 

(■IIAILE.NCED    BY    SLUM    PROBLEMS 

The  university  expects  to  become  more 
and  more  involved  with  problems  of  the 
slums,  and  Dr.  Young  views  tills  as  a  major 
challenge.  A  friend  said  that  when  Negro 
students  at  UCLA,  formed  the  Black  Stu- 
dent Union,  almost  immediately.  Cuuck  sal 
down  with  the  leadership." 

•  He  told  them:  Look  fellows,  I  admire  you 
for  your  desire  and  your  instinct  to  do  some- 
thing for  black  students.  But  If  that  is  sin- 
cerely voiir  wisti.  you  will  get  more  done  if 
we  sit  down  together  and  talk  of  positive 
things  instead  ol  your  confronting  Chancel- 
lor Murphy  with  an  ultimatum.'  " 

According  to  the  story,  the  Negro  students 
then  came  up  with  projected  courses  in  such 
areas  as  Negro  history  and  took  part  in  a 
search  for  young  Negro  high  school  graduates 
needing  help  in  getting  into  college. 

Dr.  Young  was  born  on  Dec.  30,  1931.  in 
San  Bernardino.  Calif.,  where  he  attended 
high  school  and  Junior  college.  He  was  in  the 
Air  Force  during  the  Korean  conflict,  re- 
turned to  enter  the  University  of  California 
campus  at  Riverside,  where  he  was  that  cam- 
pus' first  student   b.)dy  president. 

WORKED    IN    WASHINGTON 

He  went  to  Washington  in  1958  on  a  Con- 
gressional fellowship  and  worked  there  with 
Representative  Lee  Metcalf  and  Senator 
James  A.  Murray,  both  of  Montana. 

Before  Chancellor  Murphy  picked,  him  as 
his  administrative  assistant.  Dr.  Young  was 
on  the  staff  of  former  President  Clark  Kerr 
of  the  University  of  California. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Sue  Daugherty 
whom  he  met  in  college.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren. Charles  Jr..  12.  and  Elizabeth  Susan.  7. 

Dr.  Young  sizes  up  present-day  university 
students  as  "an  extremely  interesting  group." 
He  commented  the  other  day: 

"If  brought  in  appropriately  to  the  devel- 
opment of  progranas  of  the  university  and 
their  implementation,  student  activism  can 
be  a  verv  positive  and  progressive  force." 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  CENTRAL 
AMERICAN  TRIP  HIGHLY  SUC- 
CESSFUL 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  recent  trip  to  Central 
America  emphasizes  the  bioad  clianges 
that  have  taken  place  in  our  lelations 
with  our  neighbors  to  the  south. 

The  enthusiastic  reception  f;ivcn  tlie 
President  at  the  El  Salvador  meeting  of 
the  Chief  Executives  of  the  Central 
American  nations  and  at  the  other  capi- 
tals is  clearly  an  indication  of  the  mutual 
respect  that  has  developed  as  a  result 
of  the  cooperation  and  friendship  ex- 


piessed  for  Latin  America  generally  by 
the  President. 

He  is  to  be  congratulated  for  his  ef- 
forts both  in  San  Salvador  and  at  the 
earlier  meetinm  in  April  1967  of  the 
American  Chief  Executive.s  to  encouia-f^e 
an  accelerated  forward  mo\ement  in  the 
integration  prof:rams  which  vill  brinu 
about  social  and  economic  development 
of  tliOio  countries. 

The  President  has  constantly  before 
him  his  dedicated  goal  of  stiengtheninu 
tiic  U.S.  commitments  to  th.e  develop- 
ment of  Latin  America.  All  of  us  are 
awaie  I'lC  has  been  an  enthusiastic  sup- 
poiter  ol  the  Alliance  for  Pro.me.ss.  the 
partnership  of  tiie  hemisphere  nations 
and  an  instrimicnt  by  which  the  Latin 
Americans  aic  tryins  to  help  them.selves 
rai.sc  I'ncir  standards  of  livinj;  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  peace  and  freedom. 

Our  policy  for  Latin  America  is  based 
upon  the  success  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. We  w  ill  be  observing  shortly  tlie  7th 
anniversary  of  the  Alliance.  This  occa- 
sion will  provoke  observations  through- 
out the  hemisphere  that  there  has  been 
evident  liiogress  towaid  fulfillment  of 
this  peaceful  revolution.  This  progress 
ha:s  been  especially  evident  in  the  last  3 
or  4  years. 

This  is  a  sustained  program  although 
.•subject  to  constant  ups  and  downs  as  it 
moves  the  hemisphere  toward  integra- 
tion and  development.  Evei-yone  familiar 
with  the  program  knows  yeais  and  dec- 
ades possibly  will  pass  before  we  can  say 
that  the  development  job  was  successfully 
carried  out.  And  even  then.  I  doubt  that 
it  will  be  finished.  Certainly  we  cannot 
look  at  the  United  States  today  and  say 
that  we  are  100-percent  developed.  Il  is 
quite  apparent  that  we  are  not. 

What  I  want  to  say  is  that  I  believe  we 
have  begun  building  on  a  strong  founda- 
tion for  the  development  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, tlianks  to  the  encouragement,  first  of 
President  Kennedy,  and  later  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  What  is  required  now  is  a 
sustained  effort  because  there  is  plenty  of 
evidence  that  the  process  of  development 
as  contemplated  in  tlie  Charter  of  Punta 
del  Este  is  beginning  to  work.  It  is  really 
ama-^ing  that  as  much  has  been  accom- 
plished in  as  comparatively  a  short  time 
as  we  have  already  seen. 

In  the  past  4  years  the  administi-ation 
has  strengthened  our  countiy's  commit- 
ment to  the  Alliance.  I  recall  on  Novem- 
ber 26,  1963,  President  Johnson  telling  a 
meeting  of  Latin  American  diplomats  in 
the  White  House  that  he  was  determined 
to  devote  "all  the  energies  of  my  Gov- 
ernment to  our  common  goals'  and  his 
intention  to  contribute  to  "an  American 
community  of  Nations  moviiig  forward 
together  in  progress  and  freedom." 

Speaking  at  the  White  House  last 
April  on  the  occasion  of  the  retirement 
of  OAS  Secretary  General  Jose  A.  Mora, 
the  President  said : 

We  liave  strengthened  the  security  o:  our 
hemis-phere  beyond  doubt.  We  have  waged 
a  successful  battle  for  economic  opportunity 
and  social  justice  in  Latin  America.  .  .  . 

To  cite  a  few  facts,  the  average  per  capita 
growth  in  Latin  America  has  more  than 
doubled  over  the  first  three  years  of  the 
Alliance,  from  ninc-lenths  of  one  percent 
in  1961  through  196b.  to  two  and  two- 
tenths  percent  from  1964  through  1967 
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Moreover.  17  countries  in  the  last  2 
years  have  held  successful  elections  to 
give  proof  to  the  political  stability. 

Of  course,  democratic  processes  by 
themselves  do  not  necessarily  insure  po- 
litical stability,  but  we  hope  the  trend 
will  continue.  Tv^o  countries,  both 
freely  elected,  are  confronted  with  long- 
standing economic  problems  and  thus  in- 
creasingly threatened  by  resulting  po- 
litical unrest. 

Subversion  and  Insurgency  remains  to 
trouble  our  neighbors.  Our  objective  is 
to  help  them  in  their  capabilities  to  con- 
trol and  eliminate  subversion.  Cuba, 
which  remains  an  outcast  from  the 
Americnn  family,  continues  to  advocate 
and  .support  "wars  of  national  libera- 
tion." The  Cuban  eflort.s  have  yet  to  suc- 
ceed. But  they  have  forced  diversion  of 
energy  and  resources  from  the  social  and 
economic  development,  such  as  the  re- 
ceiit  campaign  In  Bolivia  which  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  Castro's  principal  lieu- 
tenant. Che  Guevara,  and  his  subsequent 
death.  The  advocates  of  Insurgency 
found  little  ho.spltallty  in  Bolivia.  Gen- 
erally .speaking  there  appears  to  be  a 
lessenlns:  of  guerrilla  activities  In  those 
countries  v.hcre  It  surfaced.  Increasingly 
effective  go\ernmental  countcrmeasures 
and  little  internal  support  have  contrib- 
uted materially  to  Castro's  failures. 

We  realize  from  our  commitments 
with  our  neighbors  that  our  major  ob- 
jectives in  our  Latin  American  policy  will 
be  to  maintain  the  forward  momentum 
of  the  Alhance  as  evidenced  by  the  Pres- 
ident's trip  to  Central  America. 

We  will  be  seeking  to  encourage  fur- 
ther growth  of  the  educational  and  agri- 
cultural .sectors  as  well  as  development 
of  institutions  that  strengthen  democra- 
tic growth  and  what  can  be  done  in  this 
direction  will  depend  upon  the  outcome 
of  legislative  action  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969  foreign  aid  program. 

President  Johnson  in  June  of  1967  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  this  country  and 
Panama  had  reached  a  point  of  agree- 
ment concerning  the  future  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  A  presidential  election 
earlier  this  year  delayed  consideration 
and  when  conversations  may  resume  is 
problematical,  at  least  until  the  new 
President  is  inaugurated  next  October. 
Latin  America  stands  today  on  the 
threshold  of  self-sustained  growth.  It 
has  approached  that  position  with  our 
help,  with  the  help  of  other  nations  and 
with  the  help  of  the  International  financ- 
ing agencies,  as  well  as  their  own.  It  has 
been  helped  by  the  increasing  awareness 
of  its  owTi  leaders  that  they  have  a 
primary  responsibility  to  achieve  social 
and  economic  development.  It  has  be- 
come increasingly  noticeable  that  they 
are  more  and  more  confident  of  their 
ability  to  do  the  job. 

The  modernization  of  Latin  America 
will  be  to  the  benefit  and  wellbeing  of 
the  United  States.  Let  us  express  our 
thanks  to  the  President  and  to  others  in 
his  administration  who  have  labored 
long  and  hard  in  these  endeavors. 


self-determination,  and  to  reassert  our 
solidarity  with  those  in  Eastern  Europe 
who  continue  their  que.st  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  basic  rights. 

We  have  seen  unmistakable  evidence 
In  the  last  year  of  the  contlni:ed  will  of 
the  people  for  reform,  i.nd  tiic  recent 
movement  toward  libeializatiun  in  some 
Eastern  Eurrpean  countrie.^,  attests  to 
the  value  and  Importance  of  continuing 
the  struggle  for  self  expression.  I  hope 
that  the  trend  to.vard  libf .alization  will 
continue  and  spread  throut-'hout  Eastern 
Europe,  so  that  the  people  of  the  region 
may  have  greater  freedom  and  may  en- 
joy tlie  fullest  expre.ssion  of  their  re- 
ligious and  cultural  traditions. 
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CAPTIVE    NATIONS    WEEK 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  the  occasion  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  to  reaffirm  the  behef  of 
Americans  in  the  right  of  all  peoples  to 


LAND   AND   WATER   c:ONSERVATION 
FUND 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  President  Johnson  signed  into  law 
S.  1401.  as  amended  by  Ijoth  the  House 
and  Senate  in  conference.  This  measure 
provides  gravely  needed  new  sources  ol 
revenue  for  the  land  and  water  conser- 
vation fund  and  provides  the  SecretaiT 
of  the  Interior  with  new  administrative 
authority  to  deal  with  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  escalating  land  costs. 

Land  cost  escalation  Is  threatening  the 
success  of  the  outdoor  recreation  pro- 
grams of  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and.  while  the  provisions  of  S. 
1401  will  unquestionably  be  of  help,  we  in 
Congress  must  join  with  the  administra- 
tive agencies  in  finding  still  more  effec- 
tive means  to  meet  this  threat.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
plans  to  go  Into  the  matter  in  some  deptli 
early  in  the  91st  Congress. 

However,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
S.  1401  Is  a  truly  constructive  piece  of 
legislation.  It  was  properly  described  by 
the  Washington  Post  in  an  editorial  pub- 
lished last  Wednesday,  July  10,  as  "prob- 
ably the  most  important  conservation 
measure  passed  by  the  90th  Congress." 

The  editorial  also  gives  appropriate 
recognition  to  the  leadership  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  JacksonI  In  guiding  the  bill  througli 
the  Interior  Committee,  through  the  pro- 
longed debate  In  the  Senate,  and  through 
the  conference  with  the  House. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recofd, 
as  follows: 

Conservation  Landmark 
Congress  has  wisely  fixed  a  nev?  floor  under 
tiie  Nation's  conservation  efforts.  The  amend- 
ment to  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
F\ind  Act,  which  it  has  sent  to  the  White 
House,  provides  that  if  the  sums  now  flowing 
into  the  fund  plus  direct  appropriations  do 
not  total  $200  million  a  year,  during  the 
next  five  vears.  receipts  from  oil  and  gas 
leases  on  the  Outer  Contlnent.il  Shelf  will 
be  drawn  upon  to  bring  the  total  up  to  that 
level.  It  Is  an  emergency  measure  designed 
to  make  possible  the  purchp.se  of  park  and 
recreation  l.inds  before  they  are  priced  out  of 
5lght.  , 

In  recent  years  Congress  has  authorized 
several  national  seashores,  national  parks 
and  recreational  areas  for  which  some  land 
remains  to  be  purchased.  Before  adjournment 
it  Is  expected  to  authorize  an  expensive  Red- 
wood National  Park.  Delay  in  acquiring  such 
l.tnds  has  proved  to  be  inordinately  expen- 
sive. The  same  is  true  in  V.ie  case  of  state 


and  local  parks  and  recreational  areas  for 
which  the  Government  has  provided  $161 
million  to  date. 

Fortunately,  the  new  bill  does  not  stop 
with  its  guarantee  of  additional  funds  for 
p.'irk  land  purchases.  It  also  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ent^-r  into  option 
contracts  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  in  the 
national  park  system  tip  to  $500,000  a  year. 
Probably  more  important  is  the  $60  million 
of  advance  contract  authority  over  the  next 
two  years,  along  with  lease-back  and  sell- 
back  "provisions  and  liberalized  authority  to 
exchange  lands  for  the  benefit  of  the  national 
park  system. 

Senator  Jackson  is  entitled  to  special  credit 
for  shepherding  the  measure  through  a  com- 
plex controversy  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
conference  committee.  The  bill  is  probably 
the  most  Important  conservation  measure 
passed  by  the  90th  Congress.  It  merits 
prompt  signature  by  the  President  because 
of  its  Importance  to  the  Nation's  future 
recreational  system  and  because  oi  the  enor- 
mous savings  It  will  make  possible. 


ESSENTIAL  SERVICES  SHOULD  NOT 
BE  CUT  FROM  HOUSING  BILL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  confer- 
ees on  the  far-reaching  housing  bill  of 
1968  are  meeting  today  to  take  historic 
action  that  should  have  direct  meaning 
to  millions  of  Americans. 

Pleased  as  we  may  be.  however,  with 
most  of  the  pronsions  of  this  bill.  I  feel 
that  I  must  rise  today  to  dlscu.ss  one 
deletion  made  by  the  House  last  week. 
As  chaii-man  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  of  the  Senate  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  I  believe  that  a  proposed 
cutback  of  funds  for  services  is  of  special 
concern  to  the  elderly,  but  it  also  has 
deep  meaning  for  other  age  groups  as 
well. 

During  more  than  the  quarter  of  a 
century  of  public  housing  development, 
attention  has  been  focused  on  bricks  and 
mortar — building  safe  and  sanitary 
housing  for  Ajnerica's  poor.  Poor  people, 
including  the  elderly  ix)or.  suddenly  re- 
moved from  dirty,  rat-infested,  crowded 
sliun  tenements  and  shacks,  have  been 
expected  to  find  their  own  way.  w  ith  only 
the  most  limited  experience,  into  the 
midstream  of  community  life,  without 
benefit  of  education,  training,  or  sympa- 
thetic and  helpful  guidance. 

Many  local  housing  authorities  have 
been  ti-j-ing  to  provide  management- 
related  services  to  their  tenants — 
whether  old  or  young — but  their  efforts 
have  been  thwarted  by  the  tiny  sums 
they  can  eke  out  of  their  operating  In- 
comes. Community  resources  on  which 
they  so  often  have  to  depend,  already  are 
stretched  beyond  the  point  where  as- 
sistance of  substance  can  be  made 
available. 

Over  a  tlilrd  of  the  tenants  in  our 
public  housing  projects  are  elderly,  and 
there  are  about  233.000  elderly  families 
In  our  low-rent  projects.  The  average 
annual  Income  for  single  elderly  l.s  just 
barely  over  $1,200.  and  for  elderly  couples 
in  public  housing  is  only-  a  little  over 
.S2.100.  Can  you  imagine  the  agonizing 
choice  that  has  to  be  made  between  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  and  health  care  on 
incomes  at  these  and  lower  levels? 

So  the  poor,  whether  elderly,  or 
younger  and  with  small  children,  who 
move  into  public  housing  often  are  left 
to  flotmder  for  themselves  in  the  effort 
to  improve  their  economic  status  and  to 


adjust  to  ui'ban  life.  Many  are  even  im- 
aware  of  the  host  of  services  and  benefits 
which  are  available  and  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  Not  another  day  sliould  pa.ss 
that  our  elderly  poor  should  be  unin- 
formed about  Medicare,  as  was  so  dra- 
matically found  In  project  find;  or  unin- 
formed about  food-stamp  programs; 
welfare  benefits;  even  social  security 
payments.  No  longer  should  the  elderly 
be  Isolated  in  their  apartments,  unaware 
of  tlie  many  aids  and  activities  which 
can  give  meaning  to  their  lives  and  pro- 
vide opportunities  to  be  contributing 
members  of  their  society.  No  longer 
should  our  senior  citizens  do  without 
home  health  services  if  they  need  them, 
or  meals  on  wheels,  or  visiting  nurse 
services,  or  not  know  that  a  senior  center 
Is  open  to  them  for  a  variety  of  activities 
and  programs.  Nor  should  a  working 
mother  remain  ignorant  of  nearby  child 
care  facilities,  or  an  ailing  breadwinner 
of  a  nearby  outpatient  clinic.  Even  if  the 
poor,  and  especially  the  elderly  poor, 
know  the  programs  exist,  they  may  be 
afraid  to  apply — afraid  that  s'.ich  action 
will  jeopardize,  for  some  unknown  rea- 
son, their  modest  improvement  in  living 
quarters.  And  if  unafraid,  the  elderly 
may  not  be  mobile  enough  or  able  to 
afford  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the 
source  of  tlie  particular  service. 

Public  housing  authorities  want  to 
provide  management  services  and  pro- 
grams. We  have  almost  2.000  places 
where  low-rent  public  housing  for  the 
elderly  is  operating.  The  tenants, 
whether  old  or  young,  need  guidance  and 
advice  on  how  to  care  for  their  new 
homes;  how  to  live  together:  how  to 
budget;  and  where  to  obtain  medical  and 
health  services.  They  need  counseling  on 
family  problems,  educational  and  rec- 
reational resources,  job  cotmsellng  and 
training,  and  the  use  of  leisure  time. 
These  are  the  kinds  of  help  which  can 
make  or  break  the  effort  to  bring  the  poor 
in  public  housing  into  the  mainstream  of 
our  society  and  lift  them  from  the  de- 
spair and  depths  of  a  life  of  poverty  and 
grime — empty  of  purpose — the  kind  of 
life  which  for  too  many  families  has  con- 
tinued from  generation  to  generation. 

This  year,  President  Johnson,  Secre- 
tary Weaver,  and  we  in  the  Senate  gave 
recognition  to  this  sad  and  imforglvable 
state  of  affairs.  'We  have  voted  to  au- 
thorize up  to  $20  million  for  these  serv- 
ices in  fiscal  1969,  and  up  to  $40  million 
in  fiscal  1970.  These  funds  will  not  be 
used  to  duplicate  welfare  services  avail- 
able from  other  sources — Federal,  State, 
local,  or  private.  They  will  help  make 
them  more  available  at  places  and  times 
when  needed.  In  doing  so.  they  will  help 
make  low -cost  housing  which  Is  of  good 
physical  design  into  better  managed 
housing  that  provides  better  living  con- 
ditions. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  House 
voted  to  cut  the  funds  for  this  program. 
I  urge  the  conferees  to  restore  those  cuts. 
The  need  for  these  services  is  unques- 
tioned. Our  poor  residents  in  public  hous- 
ing need  eveiy  encouragement  and  as- 
sistance possible  from  management,  and 
they  must  know  what  programs  and  serv- 
ices are  available  to  them  from  other 
.sources,  and  how  to  o'otain  them.  Low- 
income  families  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  in- 
cluding the  elderly,  would  benefit  direct- 


ly by  the  enactment  of  this  program. 
The  end  product  would  be  better  com- 
munities and  better  lives  for  all  our 
citizens 

CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, Is  tliere  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed 


EXTENSION  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  tlie  disagreeing  votes  of  tlie  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  tlie  Hou.se 
to  the  bill  (S.  2986  >  to  extend  Public  Law 
480.  83d  Congress,  for  3  years,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  tlie  present  consideration  of  the 
rcjjort. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port win  be  read  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
'For  conference  report,  .see  House 
proceedings  of  July  12.  1968.  pp.  '20895. 
20996.  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
iDTOceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  committee  of  Senate  and 
House  Members  on  the  extension  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480  resolved  their  differences  on 
Wednesday.  July  3,  1968,  in  a  manner 
entirely  satisfactory  to  Senate  conferees. 
The  Senate  bill  passed  earlier  this  year 
provided  for  a  3 -year  extension.  The 
House  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  provided 
only  for  a  1-year  program.  The  conferees 
agreed  on  a  2 -year  extension  to  Decem- 
ber 31.  1971. 

The  authorization  was  not  In  confer- 
ence and  remains  at  not  in  excess  of  $19 
billion  per  year  for  title  I  and  not  more 
than  $600  million  for  title  II.  plus  carr>-- 
over  for  both  titles.  In  calendar  year  1967 
sales  agreements  under  title  I  were 
signed  valued  at  S639.9  million,  while 
donations  under  title  II  are  valued  at 
$479.3  million. 

In  addition  to  the  above  stated  differ- 
ence, tlie  Senate  version  contained  two 
amendments  while  the  House  bill  con- 
tained eight  entirely  different  amend- 
ments. All  amendments  were  accepted  by 
the  conference  committee  with  slight 
modifications  In  three  of  tlie  House 
amendments. 

One  of  the  Senate  amendments  would 
have  encouraged  voluntary  population 
control  programs  by  providing  that  If 
requested  by  the  recipient  countiT.  not 
less  than  5  percent  of  total  sales  proceeds 
each  year  shall  be  used  for  such  pro- 
grams. Also,  the  carrying  out  of  volim- 
tary  programs  to  control  population 
growth  was  added  to  the  several  self- 
help  measures  which  are  considered  by 
the  President  before  entering  into  agree- 
ments with  foreign  countries. 

The  second  Senate  amendment  broad- 
ened existing  use  of  foreign  currencies  to 
extend  it  to  all  cultural  and  educational 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  bu.siness.- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  iS.  3769)  to 
amend  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958.  the  National  Vocational  Stu- 
dent loan  In.surancc  Act  of  1963  and 
related  acts.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  con.sideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
ucnt.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorrrm  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

rRIVIl.ECE    OP   THE    FIOOR 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uiranimous  consent  that  the  following 
staff  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  granted 
floor  privilege  during  debate  on  S.  3769 
and  S.  3770.  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
Seirators.  I  imderstand  that,  under  the 
rules.  I  must  nanre  the  individuals  for 
whom  I  ask  this  unanimoirs  consent. 
They  are: 

Mr.  Jack  Forsythe,  Mr.  Charles  Lee, 
Mr.  Richard  Smith,  Mr.  William  Lebov, 
of  the  majority  staff;  Mr.  Roy  Millenson, 
and  Mr.  Eugeire  Mittelman,  of  the 
minor-ity  staff;  and  the  committee  clerk, 
Mr.  Stewart  McClme. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis- 
tributed to  each  Senator  a  copy  of  my 
remarks,  explaining  the  contents  of  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  Act  of 
1968,  S.  3769. 

When  we  disE>ose  of  that  bill,  the  Sen- 
ate win  then  proceed  immediately  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  3770.  the  vocational 
education  bill. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  it  is  my 
privilege  to  bring  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  bill  which  represents  the  consid- 
ered judgment  of  the  Senate  Comnrittee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  a  meas- 
irre  which,  while  initiating  a  few  new 
programs,  is  mainly  concerned  with  per- 
fecting the  statutory  authorities  for 
higher  education  now  on  the  books. 

Once  agarn  I  am  very  pleased  to  bring 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  bill  that  re- 
ceived the  unairimous  vote  of  the  Senate 
Comnrittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
That  does  irot  mean  that  amendments  to 
the  bill  will  not  be  offered  by  .-^ome  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  arrrendments 
which  were  considered  in  conunittee  and 
turned  dowir  by  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee. There  may  very  well  be  amerrd- 
ments  offered  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  were  not  considered  in  com- 
nrittee. But  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 


the  committee  imanlmously  approves  the 
format  of  these  two  bills. 

Once  again.  1  am  greatly  indebted  to 
my  colleagues  on  the  committee  and  wish 
to  express  publicly  my  appreciation  for 
their  unfailing  cooperation  to  me  in  car- 
rying out  my  task  in  managing  these  bills 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Tills  mea.sure,  unlike  many  of  its  fore- 
nmners  gives  evidence  that  we  have 
heeded  the  requests  of  the  educational 
community  and  the  American  public  that 
we  bring  into  the  whole  field  of  educa- 
tional legislation  elements  which  will 
permit  the  consolidation  and  the  mutual 
reinforcement  of  our  existing  authorities. 

When  this  measure  is  enacted  and  Its 
provisions  become  operative.  I  feel  we 
will  have  taken  a  long  step  toward  the 
ultlirrate  goal — codification  of  law  in  this 
area. 

In  my  presentation  today,  since  the 
subject  matter  area  covers  such  a  multi- 
tude of  concerns,  individually  each  of 
which  while  important  nevertheless  car- 
ries on  its  face  the  justification  for  its 
substance,  I  prop-ose  to  make  this  pre- 
sentation less  detailed  than  would  ordi- 
narily be  the  case. 

BRIEF   HISTORY   OF  THE   LEGISLAflON 

At  the  beginning  of  the  90th  Congress 
in  the  first  session,  we  received  from 
the  administration  two  measures,  one  of 
which  was  concerned  with  higher  educa- 
tion and  changes  in  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  In  the  first  session  of  the 
90th  Congress,  based  in  pait  upon  the 
recommendations,  there  was  enacted  the 
Educational  Professions  Development 
Act.  Public  Law  90-35,  as  well  as  a  modi- 
fication of  the  college  work-study  pro- 
uram  which  became  law  as  Public  Law 
90-82. 

In  January,  Presidential  messages  were 
again  received  which  resulted  in  iirtro- 
duction  of  S.  3098.  Hearings  on  the  un- 
enacted  portions  of  S.  1126  and  S.  3098. 
obtained  testimony  on  those  bills  and 
they  also  provided  a  medium  whereby 
we  elicited  Information  on  a  meat  num- 
ber of  other  Senate  measures  in  the  field 
of  higher  education  which  had  been  of- 
fered to  the  committee. 

I  am  exceedingly  pleased  at  the  hieh 
cahber  of  the  witnesses  on  the  irranifold 
aspects  of  the  bills  who  appeared  be- 
fore us  in  the  11  days  of  our  hearings. 
Before  each  Senator  is  a  set  of  our 
hearings  record  which  incorporates  the 
materials  given  to  us  for  our  considera- 
tion. 

The  Education  Subcomnrittee  in  exec- 
utive sessions,  and  the  full  committee, 
considered  carefully  the  valid  viewpoints 
and  positions  wlrich  had  been  presented, 
weighed  and  evaluated  the  proposals  re- 
ceived and  determined  by  unairimous 
vote  that  the  reported  measure  be  sent 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Once  again  we  carried  out  a  piactice 
wc  have  developed  in  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Education  which  we  think 
produces  a  set  of  hearings  each  year 
the  reliability  of  which  and  the  contents 
of  which  are  of  great  help  to  our  sub- 
committee. We  conduct  our  hearings  in 
the  form  of  seminars.  We  call  in  two. 
three,  four-,  five,  sometimes  even  more, 
experts  on  a  given  phase  of  an  educa- 
tional subject  matter.  They  conduct  a 
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seminar  for  us.  They  take  over  the  com- 
mittee hearings  at  that  point.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  in  fact,  become 
their  students  for  the  duration  of  that 
seminar.  The  participants  in  the  sem- 
inar, as  will  be  seen  from  the  hearings, 
ask  each  other  questions.  They  partici- 
pate in  a  joint  discussion  of  a  given 
problem.  Then  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee in  turn  participate  In  the  hearing 
by  seeking  to  elicit  from  the  members 
of  the  panel  answers  to  questions  that 
come  to  our  minds. 

I  am  very  proud  once  again  to  present 
to  the  Senate  this  type  of  Senate  report- 
ing. We  have  found  in  the  past,  and 
Senators  will  find.  I  am  sure,  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  these  volumes,  that 
the  demand  for  our  committee  hearing 
reports  is  very  great  from  the  colleges 
and  also  from  the  secondary  schools  of 
our  coimtry.  In  fact,  a  good  many  pro- 
fessors of  education  have  written  to  us 
and  told  us  that  large  sections  of  our 
hearing  reports  are  used  as  required 
reading  In  their  education  courses  on 
many  campuses  of  this  country. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  spirit 
which  emanated  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  It  was  a  spirit  in  which  political 
partisanship  played  no  part;  rather,  we 
were  concerned  to  keep  our  collective  eye 
upon  the  i.ssues  of  the  language,  upon 
the  primary  recipient,  the  student  and 
the  institutions  serving  the  student.  The 
reported  bill  bears  a  very  strong  im- 
print, therefore,  from  both  majority  and 
minority  menibers  of  the  committee  and. 
In  my  judgment,  each  addition  or  each 
change  that  was  accepted  has  strength- 
ened and  improved  the  basic  adminlstra- 


tioir  proposal.  I  think  we  have  a  record 
which  will  withstand  the  test  of  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  and  I  hope  will  emerge  sub.stan- 
tially  unchanged  from  conference. 

With  that  brief  introduction,  I  now 
turn  to  the  provisions  which  are  to  be 
found  In  S.  3769.  Although  the  bill  Itself 
is  but  122  pages,  the  scope  of  Its  cover- 
age is  perhaps  best  exemplified  by  the  five 
pages  which  make  up  the  table  of  con- 
tents. 

SUMMARY    OF   PROVISIONS 

Title  I  contains  provisions  extendlirg 
ongoing  progranrs  which  in  the  view  of 
the  committee  irrerit  further  funding 
authority. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  say  that 
the  principle  we  followed  was  that  of 
extending  these  programs  for  a  4-year 
period.  The  House  companion  measure 
does  not  reach  as  far  down  the  road. 
However,  if  we  are  to  have  orderly  con- 
sideration of  all  aspects  of  legislation. 
I  think  it  imperative  tha^  we  arrive  at  a 
cycle  of  consideration  which  would  al- 
low each  session  of  the  Congress  to  de- 
vote its  attention  to  a  major  area. 

I  would  hope  ultimately  that  we  could 
arrive  as  a  cycle  which  would  permit  in 
one  year  congressional  review  of  the  field 
of  elementary  and  secondai-y  education, 
and  review  In  the  second  year  of  higher 
education,  and  in  the  third  year  a  review 
of  vocational  and  special  education  stat- 
utes. If  this  can  be  ultimately  achieved, 
I  think  it  will  go  far  to  improving  the 
depth  of  the  legislative  oversight  func- 
tions which  in  our  committee  we  feel  to 
be  a  very  Important  part  of  our  respon- 
sibilities in  .the  consideration  of  pro- 
posals which  come  before  us. 


Title  n  of  the  bill  contains  provisions 
which  affect  the  various  programs  of  stu- 
dent assistance  which  have  been  enacted 
under  the  various  predecessor  bills. 

Title  III  of  S.  3769  contains  amend- 
ments to  the  various  titles  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

Title  IV  contains  language  affecting 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963. 

Title  V  Is  concerned  with  language 
changes  in  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
catioir  Act  of  1958. 

Title  VI  sets  forth  the  irew  lorograms 
which  the  Administration  proposes  to 
be  added  to  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  and  proposals  derived  from  sena- 
torial bills  and  amendments  which  In 
the  judgment  of  the  committee  were  felt 
to  merit  inclusion  in  this  basic  statute. 

Title  Vn  contains  miscellaneous  pro- 
visions, the  most  important  of  which 
confers  upon  the  College  of  Giram  land- 
grant  status  In  a  manner  similar  to  that 
which  the  Sejrate  approved  for  the  Fed- 
eral City  College  earlier  this  session. 

I  turn  now,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  to  a  more 
detailed  presentation  of  the  titles. 

TITX-E  I 

With  respect  to  the  extension  of  the 
programs  and  the  funding  provided,  this 
can.  I  think,  best  be  set  forth  before  the 
Senate  in  the  form  of  two  tables  which 
appear  irr  the  committee  report.  I  ask 
unanimous  corrsent  that  the  tables  to 
which  I  have  alluded  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 


TABLE  l.-EXTENSION  AND  AMENDMENT  OF  EXISTING  PROGRAMS 

PROJECTED  OBLIGATIONS.  S  3769,  HIGHER  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1968 

|ln  tbousandsl 


1968 


1969 


Authorization    Appropriation 


Autliorization  House 

appropriation 


1970 
authorization 


1971 
authorization 


1972 
authorization 


TITLE  I.— EXTENSION  OF  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Pt  A— Higher  Education  Act  ot  1%5: 

Title  1 — Community  service  and  continuinj  education  programs. J50, 000 

Title  ll-A— College  library  resources ^9'??? 

Title  ll-B— Library  training  and  research 15.000 

Title  ll-C— Strengthening  college  and  research  library  resonrcas 7,770 

Xitie  III— Strengtnenmg  developing  institutions 55,000 

Title  IV-A— Educational  opportunity  grants: 

Educational  opportunity  grants '70,000 

Talent  search (') 

Title  IV-B— Insured  loans  to  students:  Interest- (') 

Title  IV-C— College  work-study  program ??2'SSS 

Title  V — Education  progressions  development 318,000 

Title  VI— [quipment  lor  higher  education: 

PL  A— Television IS'XxS 

PL  A— Other 60,000 

PL  B— Faculty 5,000 

PL  B— Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963: 

Title  I— Grants  tor  undergraduate  facilities 'S^'SSS 

Title  II— Grants  lor  graduate  lacililies '     •   22 

Title  III— Loans  tor  construction  ot  facilities 400,000 

Sec.  <08— Major  disaster  assistance (') 

PL  C— National  Delense  Education  Act  ol  1958: 

Title  II— National  defense  student  loan  program 225,000 

Title  III— Strengthening  instruction  in  elementary  and  secoiMlary  education 110.000 

State  administration 10.000 

Title  IV— National  defense  lellovirship  program (•) 

Title  V— Guidance,  counseling  and  testing: 

Stale  grants : 30.000 

Institutes '.230 

Title  VI— Language  development: 

Language  and  area  centers I  u  qOO  f 

Research J  '         I 

Title  VII  — Educational  media 5,000 

Title  X— Statistical  services ,??2x 

Title  XI— Institutes..   .l-iSx 

PLD-liiternalional  Eilucation  Act  of  1946 - 40.000 

PL  E— National  Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  ol  1965:  Interest.- (») 

PL   F— National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1965:  Sac  12— 

Equipment... —  '*' 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tublf. 
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11.800 
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J50,000 
75,000 
28.000 
11,100 
70,000 

■100,000 
14,000 
(') 

255.000 
492,000 

10,000 

60.000 

5.000 

936,000 
120.000 
400.000 
(') 

275.000 

120.000 

10.000 

40.000 
7,250 

30,000 

5,000 

2.800 

1,7  000 

90,U39 

w 

500 


{60,000 
90.000 
38,000 
11,100 
91,000 

3  140.000 
16,000 

(') 

285,000 
492,000 

10.000 

60,000 

5,000 

936,000 
120.000 
400,  000 
(») 

300,000 
130,000 
10,000 
(«) 

54.000 
7,250 

38. 500 

5.000 

2.800 

57,000 

90.000 

0) 

500 


9n.ooe 

90.000 
38,000 

11,100 
96,500 

140.000 
18,000 

0) 

285.000 
492, 000 

10.000 

60,000 

5.000 

936.000 

120.000 
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300,000 

130.000 

10.000 

54.000 
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5.000 
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57.000 
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TITLE  ll-STUOEN 


Pt 


Pf 


A     Amendmenis  to  pt  A  of  title  IV 

Special  services  for  disadvantaged 

Transler  of  Upward  Bound   - 
B     Amendments  to  student  loan  in^rance  program: 

Reserve  fund 

Increase  ot  Federal  insurance  prei 
C     Loan  forgiveness  and  payments 

Increase  m  loan  forgiveness  tor  te^tiets 

Forgiveness  lor  military  service 

Payment  ol  insured  loans  lor  teach|rs 
F    General  provisions  concerning  sti 

Total 


um  "' 

n  insured  loans: 


<  House  of  lt»0tesentatives  lias  lahei^io  action  on  appropiialion  request. 

>  Phn  contiMMtion  costs. 

■  Indefinite. 

•Subsumed  under  pt   E  ol  EPDA 

'  Includes  JIOO. 000,000  carryover  In 

•  7,500  new  fellowships  per  year 
'Subsumed  under  pt  D  ol  fPOA 

•  Continued  under  fl)e  Cooperative  Rfsearch  i 


TITLE  ll-STUDE^      ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 


Pt.  E    Cooperative  education: 

Planning  and  operation 

Training  and  research 

Pt  F— General  provisions  concerning  si 

TITLE  IV -AMENDMENTS  TO 
Grants  to  reduce  borrowing  costs  .. 

TITLE  VI-NEW 


New  titles  ol  the  Higher  Education  Act 
Title  VIII-  Networks  lor  Knowled 
Title  IX— Education  lor  Public 
Title  X— Improvement  ot  gradual! 
Title  XI— Law  school  clinical  e«pe 
Title  XII— U.S.  Foreign  Service  Co 

College  ol  Guam: 

Banlihead- Jones  Act  (increase)  -. 
First  Morrill  Act 

Planning  authorization 


ToUI. 


>  Amounts  necessary  to  carry  out  ( 
"Permanent  julhoiizalion. 


tak  ?n 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Pr 
will  note  that  although  \ 
for  a  uniform  4-year 
programs,    we   have 
funding    difficulties    anc 
that  new  programs  be  m 
tionally  until  fiscal  year 

I  wish  to  pause  just 
stress  this  matter,  Mr. 
delighted   to  be  joined 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Ja 
leader  of  tlie  Republican 
mittee,  though  I  quicklj 
really  are  no  party  si 
mittee,  for  we  have 
in  a  nonpartisan  fashioi 

Senator  Javits  has 
helpful   to  me  as  the 
subcommittee  and  the 
of  the  full  committee 
tion  of  these  two  bills, 
have  him  hear  me  say 


d  ;s 


act(  i 
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1968 
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Authorization     Appropriation     Authorization  House 

appropriation 


1970  1971  1972 

authorization     authorization     authorization 


ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 


it  the  Higher  Education  Act  ot  1965: 
students 


}1&,000 


_  and  military  personnal 

enl  assistance  cost  ot  education  allowanc*  " 


$12,500 
(1.570) 

734 

3.290 

54.506 

3,185 


(') 


(I) 
(') 
(•) 
(') 


(l.«M) 

764 

3.422 

135.021 

5,240 


WO,  000 


(2. 198) 

793 
3.553 
159.868 
2.055  . 


UO.OOO 


(2.512) 

852 

3.816 

184.311 


2,594.320         1,468.955 


3,028,695 


144.900 


3.421,213         3,693,221  3,723.117 


liscal  year  1967. 

Act  as  amended. 


•  Funded  under  title  V  ESEA. 

■"Income  to  Treasury.  „       ,j  „    .  „      ,  . 

11  Amendments  cover  tellowship  programs  under  pt  C  ol  Education  Professions  Development 
Act  and  title  IV  ot  National  Defense  Education  Act  Amounts  represent  increased  costs  lor  pt  C 
tor  which  authorization  lor  new  awards  enpires  June  30,  1970  Increased  costs  lor  title  IV  are 
included  in  total  costs  under  pt.  C.  Idle  I  ol  amendments  which  would  enlend  program  lor  4  years 

Note:  Grand  total- $13,866,246  (authorizations  tiscal  year  1969  to  liscal  year  1972). 


TABLE   II      MEW  PROGRAMS 

PROJECTED  OBUr.ATIONS,  S  3769.  HIGHER  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1968 

;ln  Ihousandsl 


1968 


1969 


Authonzalion    Appropriation    Authorization 


House 
appropriation 


1970 
authorized 


1971 
aulhoiized 


1972 
authorized 


dent  assistance:  Testing  ot  secondary  students. 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACILITIES  ACT 


$500.00 
150.00 


$8. 000. 00 
750.00 


$10,000.00 
750.00 


6, 750. 00    13,  500. 00 


EDUCATION   PROGRAMS 


It  1965: 
e 


Sei  ice 


programs 

ence  programs 

iPS 


4,000. 
5,000. 
5.000. 
7.500. 
15,000. 


00 
00 
00 

00 
00 


•  152.250 
1890.995 
1,700.000 


152.25 


15,000.00 
13.000.00 
10.000.00 
7.  500. 00 
30. 000. 00 

1S2.2S 


$10. 000. 00 
750.00 


(') 


15,000.00 

13,000.00 

10. 000. 00 

7.000.00 
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the  point  I  have  just  made— and  I  re- 
peat it — that  we  have  taken  note  of  the 
funding  difficulties  and  have  directed 
that  new  programs  be  not  funded  opera- 
tionally until  fiscal  year  1970. 

We  think  that  is  just  legislative  real- 
ism. Mr.  President.  It  was  originally  pro- 
posed that  this  funding  be  provided  for 
1969.  But  we  have  to  face  up  to  the  fiscal 
problems  confronting  the  country,  and 
we  think  the  course  of  action  which  the 
committee  unanimously  recommends  is 
the  wiser  course;  namely,  that  the  fund- 
ing be  postponed  until  fiscal  year  1970. 

In  doing  so,  however,  in  order  that 
the  new  programs  may  be  started  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible  next  July  1, 
we  have  provided  in  fiscal  year  1969  for 
the  inclusion  of  an  item  of  $1.7  million 
to  fimd  preparatorj'  activities  for  the 
new  programs  contained  in  this  act  and 
in   the  companion  measure  relating   to 


vocational  education,  which,  It  is  my 
hope,  will  immediately  follow  Senate  con- 
sideration of  S.  3769. 

At  this  point  I  also  wish  to  express  my 
personal  observaton  as  a  Senator  from 
Oregon  serving  with  my  colleagues  on  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee, 
that  I  believe  the  authorization  levels 
we  have  provided  do  not  meet  the  full 
need  as  developed  in  our  testimony.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  the  demonstrated  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  Rive  credence  in  its  requests  to 
the  need  factors  as  set  forth  in  author- 
izations approved  for  prior  years,  it  was 
our  committee's  conclusion  that  since  we 
will  have  an  opportunity  within  a  4-year 
period  to  adjust  our  authorization  ceil- 
ings and  since  the  forward  funding  pro- 
visions affecting  educational  programs 
now  found  in  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary   area    only    are    generalized    to 
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cover  all  programs,  it  was  our  judgment 
that  the  figures  we  bring  to  the  Senate 
represent  the  best  compromise  which 
could  be  arrived  at. 

The  forward  funding  provisions  are  a 
work  of  major  importance  in  that  they 
insure  a  decree  of  certainty  which  should 
result  in  greater  economy  and  efficiency 
in  the  operation  of  programs  than  here- 
tofore has  been  the  case.  This  value 
alone,  in  my  mind,  weighed  heavily  in 
favor  of  accepting  the  limitations  which 
the  committee  felt  wise  to  place  upon 
the  authorization  ceilings. 

TITLE    II 

Title  II  of  the  bill,  which  covers  stu- 
dent assistance  programs,  is  divided  into 
four  parts. 

In  part  A  will  be  found  amendments  to 
part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965.  In  part  B  are  set  forth 
amendments  to  the  student  loan  insur- 
ance program  of  that  act;  part  C  covers 
loan  forgiveness  and  payments  on  in- 
sured loans;  part  D  is  related  to  the  col- 
lege work-study  program:  and  in  part  E 
is  placed  the  new  iMopram  lor  coopera- 
tive education.  In  part  F  may  be  found 
general  provisions  relating  to  student 
assistance. 

Section  201  broadens  .section  401(a) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  by  includ- 
ing within  it  State  programs  as  well  as 
the  existing  authorities  for  your  institu- 
tions of  higher  educaton.  The  languar-e 
of  this  part  was  generally  designed  to 
bring  together  in  a  coordinated  way  the 
programs  of  talent  search,  educational 
opportunity  grants,  and  for  fiscal  year 
1971  the  programs  now  administered  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in 
the  Upward  Bound  area.  It  is  partic- 
ularly important  that  this  be  done  ."-incc 
in  this  part  in  section  203  are  contained 
the  administration  recommendations 
for  special  senices  for  disadvantaged 
students. 

UPWARD    BOUND   TRANSFER 

Becau.se  of  the  discussion  that  I  know 
will  follow  before  the  debate  on  this  mat- 
ter is  over,  I  make  very  brief  reference  at 
this  time  to  the  Upward  Bound  program. 
Senators  will  note,  as  I  have  said,  that  it 
will  continue  in  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  for  the  year  1971.  It  was 
proposed  in  committee  that  it  continue 
only  until  1970.  The  committee  voted 
seven  to  six  in  favor  of  continuing  it  until 
1971.  I  understand  that  an  amendment 
will  be  offered  on  the  floor  during  the  de- 
bate to  return  to  the  year  1970.  The  pro- 
ponents of  the  amendment  will  make 
their  case  at  that  time.  As  far  as  the 
chairman  is  concerned,  he  will  support 
the  amendment,  for  I  think  the  transfer 
should  take  effect  in  1970  instead  of 
1971.  for  reasons  that  will  be  brought 
out;  otherwise,  we  will  really  have,  as  I 
referred  to  it  in  committee,  a  vacuum 
year  to  go  beyond  1970,  because  we  would 
have  no  authorization  for  that  period  of 
time. 

I  also  think  that,  as  a  matter  of  merit, 
the  sooner  Upward  Bound  is  put  in  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  better.  In  fact,  I  believe  that 
the  educational  program,  in  the  interest 
of  efficiency,  better  administration,  and 
the  saving  of  money,  should  be  centered 
in  one  department  of  the  Government, 


and  that  ought  to  be  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

It  was  the  committee  belief  that  if  the 
new  program  was  to  be  approved  it 
should  be  thoroughly  meshed  into  the 
closely  related  allied  prourams  of  Talent 
Search  and  Upward  Bound.  However,  it 
was  realized  that  since  part  B  is  currently 
being  administered  by  a  different  agency 
time  was  necessary  to  allow  for  an  order- 
ly transition. 

The  merger  of  part  B.  however,  departs 
from  the  format  in  the  rest  of  our  new 
program  in  that  it  is  effective  one  year 
later  than  the  start  of  other  new  pro- 
grams. This  was  as  the  result  of  an 
amendment  carried  in  committee  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  who 
is  the  exceedingly  able  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man- 
power, and  Poverty,  and  whose  legisla- 
tion has  heretofore  carried  the  part  B 
authorities. 

I  very  much  regret  that  the  matter  is 
one  which  has  occasioned  not  a  differ- 
ence of  objective,  but  a  difference  in 
achiving  that  objective  between  my  good 
friend  and  me;  but  as  chairman  of  the 
Education  Subcommittee  in  pursuance  of 
the  subcommittee  policy  of  longstanding. 
I  am  con.strained  to  attempt  where  pos- 
sible to  bring  v.-ithin  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Education  Subcommittee  Federal 
progi-ams  having  applicable  educational 
content. 

In  this  area  of  part  B,  since  it  is  con- 
cerned with  students  at  the  .secondary 
level.  I  feel  that  it  is  particularly 
within  the  province  of  the  Education 
Subcommittee.  It  cannot  be  argued,  as 
in  such  programs  as  Headstart,  that  the 
children  affected  are  not  within  the  man- 
datory school  age  limits. 

With  regard  to  the  contention  that  the 
program    would    be    less    efficient    and 
effective  if  it  were  operated  within  the 
HEW  framework,  I  can  only  assure  the 
Senate  that  it  has  been  my  experience 
over  the   years  that   a   new   spirit   has 
invigorated  the  Office  of  Education  under 
the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administra- 
tions. I  am  persuaded  that  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  personnel  of  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation to  meeting,  within  the  framework 
of  our  statutes,  needs  of  the  children,  is 
unsurpassed  by  the  dedication  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  any  other  Federal  agency.  I 
submit  that  this  should  be  the  criterion 
in  making    decisions   affecting   program 
organization:     Can    our    decisions    ad- 
vance not  the  institution  itself  but  the 
best  interests  of  the  child  served?  As  I 
have  said  so  many  times  in  presenting 
these  additional  bills  to  the  Senate.  I 
never  take  my  eyes  off  the  children  in- 
volved, who  today  are  our  immediate  and 
greatest  concern.  With  the  program  of 
special  .services  for  disadvantagted  stu- 
dents,   which    the    administration    has 
proposed,  added  to  the  armamentarium 
provided  by  Talent  Search  and  Upward 
Bound,  I  feel  sure  that  the  authorities 
will  be  used  in  a  complementary  rather 
than  a  competing  fashion  and  that  the 
net  result  will  be  beneficial  and  more 
economical. 

INSURED    LOAN     PROVISIONS 

In  part  B  of  title  II  are  to  be  found 
the  amendments  to  the  student  loan  in- 
surance program. 


In  discussing  this  part.  I  should  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  very  helpful  sug- 
gestions incorporated  in  the  programs 
which  were  received  from  my  collear.ues 
on  the  committee,  and  here  I  have  ref- 
erence to  the  helpful  suggestions  from 
my  pood  fiiend.  Senator  Prouty,  who 
offered  provisions  lelating  to  the  defer- 
ment oi  repayment  of  State  or  privately 
insured  loans  during  periods  when  the 
borrower  is  undertaking  military.  Peace 
Corps,  or  VISTA  .service. 

In  this  part,  also,  is  found  lan^uape 
which  brings  into  coordination  both  the 
non-Federal  and  the  Federal  programs 
in  such  areas  as  the  maximum  amounts 
of  individual  loans  which  can  be  insured, 
the  issuance  of  installment  obligations, 
and  the  minimum  amounts  of  repayment 
installments  on  insured  loans.  This  part 
contains  provisions  for  the  Federal  guar- 
antee of  student  loans,  the  so-called  Fed- 
eral re-insurance  provision,  and  provides 
for  Federal  advances  to  reserve  funds  for 
student  loan  insurance  programs. 

Senators  v.ill  note  that  in  .section  215 
we  have  accepted  an  increa.se  in  the 
maximum  interest  rate  under  the  stu- 
dent loan  program  and  made  provisions 
for  payment  of  the  administrative  co.sts. 
Here  we  adopted  the  format  of  the  House 
companion  measure  with  regard  to  the 
interest  rate  of  7  percent,  but  we  will  be 
in  conference  on  the  degree  to  which 
this  additional  char.ge  should  be  bome 
by  the  student.  It  is  our  contention  that 
this  necessary  increase,  if  the  program  is 
to  survive,  ought  not  to  be  placed  as  a 
burden  on  the  student. 

In  my  personal  view,  I  can  only  .state 
that  I  am  .sorry  that  it  is  necessary  for 
this  increase  to  be  made.  It  is  a  point 
shared.  I  Know,  by  many  prominent 
members  of  the  other  body,  including 
the  distinguised  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
who  testified  at  length  before  us  in  op- 
position to  the  increased  interest  rate 
provision,  but  I  submit  that  in  this  area 
at  least  we  are  not  breaking  ground:  we 
are.  as  it  were,  confonnlng  in  this  pro- 
pram  to  policy  decisions  in  other  areas 
which  have  established  the  precedent. 
It  differs  from  the  administration  pro- 
posal as  brought  before  us.  which  pro- 
dded for  a  S35  fee.  but  events  since 
introduction  in  the  financial  world.  I 
think,  have  made  obsolete  the  original 
administration  recommendation. 

Sections  218  and  219  were  added  by 
the  committee.  Tlie  first  permits  Federal 
savings  and  loans  associations  to  invest 
in  loans  made  to  vocational  education 
borrowers,  and  the  second  includes  as 
ellGible  lenders  pension  funds  main- 
tained bv  national  organizations. 

On  this  ixjint.  I  would  stress  that  m 
my  view,  and  I  believe  the  view  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee,  and  I  state 
it  as  a  matter  of  legislative  history,  that 
there  is  no  barrier  in  the  present  act  or 
the  act  as  it  will  be  modified  by  this 
legislation  at  this  time,  wh.ch  would 
prevent  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  wished  to  invest  its  funds 
in  this  program  from  being  precluded 
from  so  doinfT.  I  wish  to  give  to  the  Senate 
as  part  of  the  background  in  this  area 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  most  helpful  con- 
ference held  in  Oregon  this  spring  at 
which  I  presided,  in  bringing  together 
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the  point  I  have  just  made — and  I  re- 
peat it — that  we  have  taken  note  of  the 
funding  difficulties  and  have  directed 
that  new  programs  be  not  funded  opera- 
tionally until  fiscal  year  1970. 

We  think  that  is  just  legislative  real- 
ism. Mr.  President.  It  was  originally  pro- 
posed that  this  funding  be  provided  for 
1969.  But  we  have  to  face  up  to  the  fiscal 
problems  confronting  the  country,  and 
we  think  the  course  of  action  which  the 
committee  unanimously  recommends  is 
the  wiser  course:  namely,  that  the  fund- 
ing be  postponed  until  fiscal  year  1970. 

In  doing  so,  however,  in  order  that 
the  new  programs  may  be  started  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible  next  July  1, 
we  have  provided  in  fiscal  year  1969  for 
the  inclusion  of  an  item  of  $1.7  million 
to  fimd  preparatory  activities  for  the 
new  programs  contained  in  this  act  and 
in   the  companion  measure   relating   to 


vocational  education,  which.  It  is  ray 
hope,  will  immediately  follow  Senate  con- 
sideration of  S.  3769. 

At  this  point  I  also  wish  to  express  my 
personal  observaton  as  a  Senator  from 
Oregon  serving  with  my  colleagues  on  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee, 
that  I  believe  the  authorization  levels 
we  have  provided  do  not  meet  the  ftill 
need  as  developed  in  our  testimony.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  the  demonstrated  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
BudgeL  to  give  credence  in  its  requests  to 
the  need  factors  as  set  forth  in  author- 
izations approved  for  prior  years,  it  was 
our  committee's  conclusion  that  since  we 
will  have  an  opportimity  within  a  4-year 
period  to  adjust  our  authorization  ceil- 
ings and  since  the  forward  funding  pro- 
visions affecting  educational  programs 
now  found  in  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary   area    only    are    generalized    to 
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cover  all  programs,  it  was  our  judgment 
that  the  figures  we  bring  to  the  Senate 
represent  the  best  compromise  which 
coLild  be  arrived  at. 

The  forward  funding  provisions  are  a 
work  of  major  importance  in  that  they 
insure  a  decree  of  certainty  which  should 
result  in  greater  economy  and  efficiency 
in  the  operation  of  programs  than  here- 
tofore has  been  the  case.  This  value 
alone,  in  my  mind,  weighed  heavily  in 
favor  of  accepting  the  limitations  which 
the  committee  felt  wise  to  place  upon 
the  authorization  ceilings. 

TITLE    II 

Title  II  of  the  bill,  which  covers  stu- 
dent assistance  programs,  is  divided  into 
four  parts. 

In  part  A  will  be  found  amendments  to 
part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965.  In  part  B  are  set  forth 
amendments  to  the  student  loan  msur- 
ance  program  of  that  act;  part  C  covers 
loan  forgiveness  and  payments  on  in- 
sured loans:  part  D  is  related  to  the  col- 
lege work-studj'  program:  and  in  part  E 
is  placed  the  new  program  for  coopera- 
tive education.  In  part  F  may  be  found 
peneral  provisions  relating  to  student 
assistance. 

Section  201  broadens  .section  401(a) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  by  includ- 
ing within  it  State  programs  as  well  as 
the  existing  authorities  for  your  instjtu- 
tions  of  higher  educaton.  The  language 
of  this  part  was  generally  designed  to 
bring  together  in  a  coordinated  way  the 
programs  of  talent  search,  educational 
opportunity  grants,  and  for  fiscal  year 
1971  the  programs  now  administered  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in 
the  Upward  Bound  area.  It  is  partic- 
ularly important  that  this  be  done  .'-mce 
in  this  part  in  section  203  are  contained 
the  administration  recommendations 
for  special  services  for  disadvantaged 
students. 

UPWARD    BOUND   TRANSFER 

Because  of  the  discussion  that  I  know 
will  follow  before  the  debate  on  this  mat- 
ter is  over,  I  make  very  brief  reference  at 
this  time  to  the  Upward  Bound  program. 
Senators  will  note,  as  I  have  said,  that  it 
will  continue  in  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  for  the  year  1971.  It  was 
proposed  in  committee  that  it  continue 
only  until  1970.  The  committee  voted 
seven  to  six  in  favor  of  continuing  it  until 
1971.  I  understand  that  an  amendment 
will  be  offered  on  the  floor  during  the  de- 
bate to  return  to  the  year  1970.  The  pro- 
ponents of  the  amendment  will  make 
their  case  at  that  time.  As  far  as  the 
chairman  is  concerned,  he  will  .support 
the  amendment,  for  I  think  the  transfer 
should  take  effect  in  1970  instead  of 
1971,  for  reasons  that  will  be  brought 
out;  otherwise,  we  will  really  have,  as  I 
referred  to  it  in  committee,  a  vacuum 
year  to  go  beyond  1970,  because  we  would 
have  no  authorization  for  that  period  of 
time, 

I  also  think  that,  as  a  matter  of  merit, 
the  sooner  Upward  Bound  is  put  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  better.  In  fact,  I  believe  that 
the  educational  program,  in  the  interest 
of  efficiency,  better  administration,  and 
the  saving  of  money,  should  be  centered 
in  one  department  of  the  Government, 


and  that  ought  to  be  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

It  was  the  committee  belief  that  if  the 
new  program  was  to  be  approved  it 
should  be  thoroughly  meshed  into  the 
closely  related  allied  prosiiains  of  Talent 
Search  and  Upward  Bound.  However,  it 
was  realized  that  since  part  B  is  currently 
being  administered  by  a  different  agency 
time  was  necessary  to  allow  for  an  order- 
ly transition. 

The  merger  of  part  B.  however,  departs 
from  the  format  in  the  rest  of  our  new 
program  in  that  it  is  effective  one  year 
later  than  the  start  of  other  new  pro- 
grams. This  was  as  the  result  of  an 
amendment  carried  in  committee  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  who 
i.g  the  exceedingly  able  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man- 
power, and  Poverty,  and  whose  legisla- 
tion has  heretofore  carried  the  part  B 
authorities. 

I  vei-y  much  resret  that  the  matter  is 
one  which  has  occasioned  not  a  differ- 
ence of  objective,  but  a  difference  in 
achiving  that  objective  between  my  good 
friend  and  nie;  but  as  chairman  of  the 
Education  Subcommittee  in  pursuance  of 
the  subcommittee  policy  of  longstanding, 
I  am  constrained  to  attempt  where  pos- 
sible to  bring  v.ithin  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Education  Subcommittee  Federal 
programs  having  applicable  educational 
content. 

In  this  area  of  part  B,  since  it  is  con- 
cerned with  students  at  the  secondary 
level,  I  feel  that  it  is  particularly 
within  the  province  of  the  Education 
Subcommittee.  It  cannot  be  argued,  as 
in  such  programs  as  Headstart,  that  the 
children  affected  are  not  within  the  man- 
datory school  age  limits. 

With  regard  to  the  contention  that  the 
program    would    be    less    efficient    and 
effective  if  it  were  operated  within  the 
HEW  framework,  I  can  only  assure  the 
Senate  that  it  has  been  my  experience 
over   the   years  that   a   new   spirit  has 
invigorated  the  Office  of  Education  under 
the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administra- 
tions. I  am  persuaded  that  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  personnel  of  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation to  meeting,  within  the  framework 
of  our  statutes,  needs  of  tlie  children,  is 
unsurpassed  by  the  dedication  of  the  per- 
sonnel  of   any   other  Federal  agency.  I 
submit  that  this  should  be  the  criterion 
in  making   decisions  affecting  program 
organization:     Can    our    decisions    ad- 
vance not  the  institution  itself  but  the 
best  interests  of  the  child  served?  As  I 
have  said  so  many  times  in  presenting 
these  additional  bills  to  the  Senate,  I 
never  take  my  eyes  off  the  children  in- 
volved, who  today  are  our  immediate  and 
greatest  concern.  With  the  program  of 
special  .services  for  disadvantagted  stu- 
dents,   which    the    administration    has 
proposed,  added  to  the  armamentarium 
provided  by  Talent  Search  and  Upward 
Bound.  I  feel  sure  that  the  authorities 
will  be  used  in  a  complementary  rather 
than  a  competing  fashion  and  that  the 
net   result  will  be   beneficial   and  more 
economical. 

INSURED    LOAN    PROVISIONS 

In  part  B  of  title  II  are  to  be  found 
the  amendments  to  the  student  loan  in- 
surance program. 


In  discussing  this  part,  I  should  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  very  helpful  sug- 
gestions incorporated  in  the  programs 
which  were  received  from  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee,  and  here  I  have  ref- 
erence to  the  helpful  suggestions  from 
my  rood  friend.  Senator  Prouty,  who 
offered  provisions  relating  to  the  defer- 
ment 01  repayment  of  State  or  privately 
insured  loans  during  periods  when  the 
borrower  is  undertaking  military.  Peace 
Corps,  or  VISTA  service. 

Ill  this  part,  also,  is  found  language 
which  brings  into  coordination  both  the 
non-Federal  and  the  Federal  programs 
in  such  areas  as  the  maximum  amounts 
of  individual  loans  which  can  be  insured, 
the  issuance  of  installment  obhgations. 
and  the  minimum  amounts  of  repayment 
installments  on  insured  loans.  This  part 
contains  provisions  for  the  Federal  guar- 
antee of  student  loans,  the  so-called  Fed- 
eral re-insurance  provision,  and  provides 
for  Federal  advances  to  reserve  funds  for 
student  loan  insurance  programs. 

Senators  will  note  that  in  section  21a 
we  have  accepted  an  increase  in  the 
maximum  interest  rate  under  the  stu- 
dent loan  program  and  made  provisions 
for  payment  of  the  administrative  costs. 
Here  we  adopted  the  format  of  the  House 
companion  measure  with  regard  to  the 
interest  rate  of  7  percent,  but  we  will  be 
in  conference  on  the  degree  to  which 
this  additional  charge  should  be  borne 
by  the  student.  It  is  our  contention  that 
this  necessary  increase,  if  the  jirogram  is 
to  survive,  ought  not  to  be  placed  as  a 
burden  on  the  student. 

In  my  personal  view,  I  can  only  state 
that  I  am  sorry  that  it  is  necessary  for 
this  increase  to  be  made.  It  is  a  point 
shared,  I  know,  by  many  prominent 
members  of  the  other  body,  including 
the  distinguised  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
who  testified  at  length  before  us  in  op- 
position to  the  increased  interest  rate 
provision,  but  I  submit  that  in  this  area 
at  least  we  are  not  breaking  ground;  we 
are.  as  it  were,  conforming  in  this  pro- 
gram to  policy  decisions  in  other  areas 
which  have  established  the  precedent. 
It  differs  from  the  administration  pro- 
posal as  brought  before  us,  which  pro- 
\-ided  for  a  S35  fee,  but  events  since 
introduction  in  the  financial  world,  I 
think,  have  made  obsolete  the  original 
administration  recommendation. 

Sections  218  and  219  were  added  by 
the  committee.  The  first  permits  Federal 
.savings  and  loans  associations  to  invest 
in  loans  made  to  vocational  education 
borrowers,  and  the  second  includes  as 
eligible  lenders  pension  funds  main- 
tained by  national  organizations. 

On  this  ixjint.  I  would  stress  that  m 
my  view,  and  I  believe  the  view  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee,  and  I  .state 
it  as  a  matter  of  legislative  history,  that 
there  is  no  barrier  in  the  present  act  or 
the  act  as  it  will  be  modified  by  this 
legislation  at  this  time,  which  would 
prevent  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  wished  to  invest  its  funds 
in  this  program  from  being  precluded 
from  so  doing.  I  wish  to  give  to  the  Senate 
as  part  of  the  background  in  this  area 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  most  helpful  con- 
ference held  in  Oregon  this  sprmg  at 
which  I  presided.  In  bringing  together 
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In  a  meeting  of  minds  ret  resentatlves  of 
the  Bureau  of  Higher  EdvJ  cation  and  the 
presidents  of  the  majoi*  ty  of  Oregon 
institutions  of  higher  edutatlon. 

In  that  meeting  the  question  was 
broached  and  the  advice  vas  informally 
given  that  an  institution  s|  |ch  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  Portland,  if  it  \1lshed  to.  could 
become  an  eligible  lendcif  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  loans  undtjr  this  program 
to  eligible  students.  Sub.-^  quently.  I  am 
advised  that  other  instit  tions  in  other 
parts  of  the  countiT.  inc  uding  some  in 
the  State  of  Connectici  t,  wish  to  be 
placed  in  this  category  qir  the  purix)se 
I  have  described.  And  th)  University  of 
Portland  is  a  private  institution. 

I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Office 
of  Education  will  exercis^  its  authorities 
as  they  presently  exist  to  hccomplish  this 
ob.jectlve.  If  there  is  any  luestion  in  the 
minds  of- the  Office  of  Ejlucation  about 
our  intent  in  this  area  aild  they  wish  to 
have  it  clarified  by  additJ  onal  language. 
I  respectfully  suggest  tha  ,  I  be  provided 
with  the  language  prior  to  the  confer- 
ence meetings  in  order  tl  at  I  may  bring 
it  to  the  attention  of  oi;  r  colleagues  so 
that  the  new  language,  if!  Jt  is  absolutely 
necessaiT.  may  be  included  in  the  con- 
ference committee  recom  nendation. 

LOAN  FORCtVENrSS  PS   JVISIONS 

In  part  C  of  title  II  ar  (  the  loan  for- 
giveness provisions  rclatirig  to  teachers 
in  schools  serving  childr 
come  families  and  the  a 
such  forgiveness  for  .servi 
Forces.  In  part  these  pro 
corporated  to  bring  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent practicable  our  direcBloan  programs 
of  title  II  National  Def<jiise  Education 
Act  and  our  insured  loan^rovisions  into 
harmony.  Our  aim  here,  ijis  elsewhere,  is 
to  remove  to  the  greatest  lextent  possible 
disparities  of  treatment  accorded  indi- 
viduals by  the  happenstai  ce  of  the  terms 
of  the  enabling  authoritie  k 

It  is  for  this  reason  tl  at  in  this  part 
we  have  tried  to  confori  i  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  ti  le  II  language, 
the  medical  students  assis  ance  language, 
the  Public  Health  Servic  r  Act.  and  the 
insured  loan  program.  I  enacted,  this 
would  enable  a  student  h  iving  a  loan  to 
obtain  forgiveness  for  tti  i  unpaid  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  at  the  rate  of  25  per- 
ment  of  the  total  amounii  of  each  com- 
plete consecutive  year  of  i  lilitary  service. 
While  the  forgiveness  fes^ture  would  ap- 
ply to  loans  made  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  S.  3769,  the  |  lervice  qualify- 
ing for  such  forgiveness  would  only  be 
that  served  in  the  Arm(  d  Forces,  per- 
formed as  of  the  date  of  pnactment. 

COLLEGE  WOBK-s(  ll'DY 

In  the  work-study  projirams.  changes 
covered  in  part  D  of  title  tl,  we  have  for 
the  first  time  on  the  basis  of  testimony 
presented  enabled  stud<|nts  attending 
pi-oprietary  schools  to  p*rticipate  with 
the  safeguard  that  the  \york  performed 
shall  not  be  for  the  institujtions  attended. 

In  this  part  we  have  lalso  redeemed 
the  promise  which  was!|  made  to  the 
Senate  last  year  by  <^ntlnuiiig  the 
matching  provisions  at  a  flO-10  ratio. 

COOPERATIVE    EDUCjkTION 

In  part  E  of  title  II  wei  come  to  a  new- 
program  which  has  specUl  relevance  for 
me  since  I  was  privilege^  to  participate 


in  a  full  day's  hearing  In  Eugene.  Greg., 
last  year  where  the  basis  for  the  language 
was  laid  through  testimony  elicited  from 
a  highly  competent  panel  of  educators, 
businessmen,  bankers,  and  conxjration 
executives.  That  volume  of  hearings  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  of  May  of  1967 
has  been  incorporated  by  reference  into 
our  hearings  of  this  year. 

I  know  that  the  able  Senator  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Yarborougm  1  was  equally  im- 
pre.s.sed  by  the  testimony  he  graciously 
took  while  acting  in  my  place  as  chair- 
man in  our  field  hearing  at  Austin.  Tex., 
earlier  this  spring  at  which  additional 
testimony  in  favor  of  this  program  was 
developed. 

I  am  certainly  aware,  and  I  wish  to 
acknowledge  the  debt  of  gratitude  that 
tlie  subcommittee  has  to  Senators  who 
do  not  serve  on  the  committee,  such  as 
the  able  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
MoNTOYAl.  the  di.stlngui.shed  Senator 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Hartke  I .  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr.  KucHELl.  all  of  whom  have  ex- 
pressed to  me  and  to  my  col- 
leagues their  desire  that  this  legisla- 
tion and  the  companion  equivalent  found 
in  the  vocational  education  bill  to  be  con- 
sidered later  in  the  vocational  education 
field,  be  enacted.  Tlie  vocational  cooper- 
ative education  program  was  recom- 
mended to  us  by  my  very  able  colleague 
on  the  subcommittee,  the  junior  Senator 
from  California  I  Mr.  Murphy]. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
there  appear  excerpts  from  the  commit- 
tee report  relating  to  the  cooperative 
education  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Committee  Comment  on  Cooperative 
ES>ucATiON.  Section  241 

Two  field  iiearlngs.  one  In  April  of  1967  at 
Eugene.  Oreg..  and  the  other  .it  Austin.  Tex., 
in  March  of  1968.  laid  the  foundation  for 
acceptance  of  bipartisan  amendments  urged 
upon  it  by  several  Senators  to  establish  a 
program  which  would  provide  for  a  part  of 
the  financing  costs  to  institutions  who  de- 
sired to  restructure  their  operations  in  such 
a  fashion  as  to  permit  their  students  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  participating  in  the  co- 
operative work-study  program.  At  the  Eu- 
gene, Oreg.,  hearings,  it  was  pointed  out: 

The  establishment  of  cooperative  educa- 
tion programs  gives  students  the  opportunity 
to  have  educationally  valuable  experiences 
in  full-time  jobs  in  business,  industry,  and 
government  and  can  greatly  contribute  to 
improving  the  educational  excellence  of  pro- 
grams offered  by  colleges  and  universities. 

Established  60  years  .igo,  there  .are  now 
110  colleges  and  xinlverslties  with  coopera- 
tive education  programs.  These  institutions 
are  arranging  for  students  to  alternate  cam- 
pus study  with  employment  in  full-time,  re- 
sponsible educative  Jobs.  Tlie  college  has,  in 
effect,  two  student  bodies.  The  college  can 
■admit  and  graduate  more  students  without 
expanding  facilities.  There  are  now  over 
56.000  college  and  university  students  in 
these  programs.  These  students  are  earning 
more  than  $95  million  toward  the  cost  of 
their  higher  education  this  year. 

Cooperative  education  had  its  beginning  at 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  in  1906  and  at 
Northeastern  University  in  1909.  At" the  pres- 
ent time  109  institutions  have  adopted  this 
educational  plan  either  for  all  or  a  major 
part  of  their  student  body.  Much  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  program  has  been  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  National  Commission  for  Coop- 


erative Education  and  the  Ford  Foundation 
which  have  been  instrumental  in  developing 
a  center  for  cooperative  education  at  North- 
eastern University.  In  the  committee  pro- 
posal.  $500,000  is  authorized   for  fiscal   year 

1969  for  training  and  research  purposes  with 
$750,000  authorized  for  each  of  the  succeed- 
ing 3  fiscal  years.  The  operational  grants 
would    rise    from    $8   million    for   fiscal    year 

1970  to  $10  million  for  each  of  the  2  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years.  The  committee  has  in- 
cluded a  limitation  that  not  in  excess  of 
$75,000  might  be  given  to  any  one  partici- 
pating institution  of  higher  education  for 
any  fiscal  year.  A  maintenance  of  effort  pro- 
vision has  been  incorporated  to  assure  that 
the  Federal  funds  would  be  used  for  plan- 
ning, establishment,  or  expansion  of  the 
program.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  funds 
provided  will  not  be  used  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  the  students. 

c.eneral  provisions 

Mr,  MORSE.  In  part  F.  general  luo- 
visions  concerning  student  assistance, 
there  appears  in  section  251  the  provi- 
sion for  a  study  to  be  made  by  a  Pres- 
identially  appointed  commission  on  the 
types  of  governmental  assistance  for 
universal  educational  opportunity  at  the 
postsecondary  level,  which  resulted  from 
the  meeting  of  minds  of  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  ai.sle  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Senators  Yarborouch.  Prouty. 
Williams,  and  Pell.  This  study,  which 
has  been  funded  at  $750,000  for  an  18- 
month  period,  will,  I  know,  be  of  inval- 
uable assistance  to  the  Senate  in  the  91st 
Congress  because  it  will  be  the  basis,  I 
hope,  for  further  advance. 

Tills  section  also  removes  barriers  con- 
tained in  legislation  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  which  now  pre- 
cludes benefits  under  educational  pro- 
fjrams  from  being  made  available  to  vet- 
erans who  exercise  their  rights  under  the 
cold  war  GI  bill  of  rights.  The  amend- 
ment was  proposed  to  us  by  the  hard- 
working chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph I .  who  has  always  been  one  of  our 
most  conscientious  Members  in  looking 
after  the  interests  of  young  people. 

As  Senators  are  aware,  educational 
assistance  programs  are  awarded  either 
on  the  basis  of  need  or  as  in  the  case 
of  title  IV  NDEA  fellowship  program,  on 
the  basis  of  merit.  It  was  our  view  that 
if  the  need  exists,  the  fact  that  the  vet- 
eran was  receiving  certain  benefits  under 
the  veterans  legislation  should  not  pre- 
clude the  need  from  being  met  from 
other  sources. 

Similarly,  to  deny  benefits  such  as  title 
IV  which  are  conditioned  upon  merit,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  veteran  had 
exercised  his  right  to  veterans  benefits 
would  be  to  place  the  veteran  in  a 
.second-class  citizenship  position. 

With  regard  to  the  other  provisions  of 
this  part,  in  my  judgment  the  committee 
has  dealt  with  them  most  adequately, 
and  therefore  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  there 
appear  excerpts  from  the  commiftee  re- 
port dealing  with  section  253  through 
the  end  of  title  II. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STUDENT   MISCONDUCT 

The  committee  has  been  dismayed  and 
alarmed  by  evidence  of  student  unrest  on 
the  college  campuses  of  this  counuy  which 
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has  been  outwardly  evidenced  by  rioting, 
trespass  and  forceful  iiiterfcrenre  with  the 
administration  of  the  colleges  and  with  the 
activities  of  students  who  wish  to  pursue 
tl'.cir  studies.  Such  activity  is  not  to  be 
countenanced  in  a  society  such  as  ours. 
Peaceful  picketing  and  free  speech  are  treas- 
ured rights  which  must  be  protected  but  un- 
l.iwful  and  violent  conduct  cannot  be  con- 
doned. 

Under  this  bill  various  forms  <»i  financial 
a.'isisi.ince  are  made  availaljle  to  students  at 
botii  tlie  undergraduate  and  the  eraduute 
level  The  coniinitlec  farnestiy  con.sidered  a 
variety  of  proposals  ,iimed  at  denying  by 
statute  tliese  variou.'.  forms  ot  .student  as- 
sistance U)  those  who  engage  in  i-erlain  pro- 
scribed activities.  Upon  c'<ainlnalioM.  racli  of 
the  propo-sals  discus,sed  r  il.sed  mere  problems 
than  they  tended  to  solve  It  became  evident 
that  it  will  be  very  difTicult  it  not  impossible 
for  the  Congress  to  deny  student  assistance 
ijy  law  in  a  way  whicli  will  meet  f.tirly  llie 
disciplinary  jjroblems  on  llie  more  than  2.000 
college  campuses  in  this  country  where  sucii 
student  aid  is  available  Tlie  trutli  of  the 
matter  is  tliat  colleges  arc  best  able  to  ad- 
minister student  assistance  under  llie  v.i- 
riety  of  Federal  programs  to  those  wljo  de- 
serve and  need  it  and  to  withhold  it  from 
those  whose  conduct  proves  tliat  they  are 
not  worthy  of  such  aid.  Federal  laws  gov- 
erning the  denial  of  student  linancial  aid 
raises  a  tremendous  variety  of  problems  in- 
volving due  process,  appeals  ironi  convic- 
tions, the  creation  ot  theoretic.ii  rights  to 
assistance  which  do  not  now  exist  and  would 
in  face  interfere  with  univer.siiy  discipline 
by  creating  legal  consequences  lor  a  variety 
of  actions  which  might  vary  from  student 
pranks  at  a  social  occasion  to  vicious  will- 
ful destruction  of  properly  as  occurred  at 
Columbia  University. 

The  committee  amendment  therefore 
makes  it  clear  that  ilie  duty  to  maintain 
discipline  and  the  right  to  wiililiold  student 
financial  aid.  where  that  is  appropriate,  rests 
squarely  where  it  belongs  —with  the  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  where  the  appli- 
cant has  sought  assistance.  In  tliis  way  the 
institution  will  be  able  to  tailor  the  denial 
of  assistance  with  the  magnitude  find  seri- 
ousness of  the  behavior  in  question. 

The  committee  believes  that  rigid  Fed- 
eral rules  denying  student  a.Sbioiance  lor 
certain  behavior  specified  by  Federal  law- 
is  not  the  answer — courageous  administra- 
tion by  the  very  lew  instilulions  wliere 
such  activity  has  taken  place  or  is  likely 
to  take  place  is  a  inucli  more  certain  solu- 
tion. 

The  committee  amendment  makes  It 
clear  that  the  Congress  condemns  such 
Illegal  student  activity  and  urges  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  where  such  ac- 
tivity takes  place  to  lake  immediate  and 
prompt  action  to  apply  appropriate  dis- 
ciplinary measures  whether  by  withholding 
financial  aid  offered  through  Federal  pro- 
grams, by  other  measures,  or  by  botli. 

SECTION    BV    SECTION 

Section  253.  Freedom  of  instit  tit  ions  of 
liiglier  education  to  deal  iiitli  student 
viisconduci 

This  section  provides  that  nothing  in  this 
bill,  or  any  act  amended  by  the  bill,  sliall 
be  construed  to  prohibit  any  institution  of 
higher  education  from  refusing  to  award, 
continue,  or  extend  any  financial  assistance 
under  any  such  act  to  any  individual  be- 
cause of  any  misconduct  wblcli  in  its  judg- 
ment Ijears  adversely  on  tlie  individual's 
fitness  for  such  assistance. 

Section  254.  Financial  aid  to  students  not  to 
he  treated  as  income  or  resources  under 
certain  programs 

Tills  section  would  provide  that  for  pur- 
pcses  of  programs  assisted  under  titles  I. 
IV.  X,  XIV,  XVI.  or  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  no  grant  or  loan  to  an  under- 
graduate student  which  is  made  or  insured 


under    any    program    administered    by    the 
Comnii.ssioner  shall  be  considered  income  or 

resources. 

Section  235.  Development  of  new  means  of 
testing  secondary  school  students  for  ca- 
pabilities for  po.'^tsecondari/  education 
This  section  would  authorize  to  be  ap- 
propriated $150,000  to  be  used  by  way  of 
grant  to  or  contract  with  public  or  private 
organi/aiions  to  develop,  within  a  year  alter 
enaclnient.  improved  testing  and  otlier  pro- 
cedures for  ( 1  )  deierminlng  more  accurate- 
ly tlie  capabilities  of  students  with  varying 
social  and  economic  li.ickgrounds  lor  post- 
secondary  education  and  (2i  for  making 
such  determinations  initially  wiiile  the  stu- 
dent is  in  his;  lust  or  second  year  of  second- 
ary ertiication  Testing  procedures  ^o  devel- 
oped are  to  \}e  disseminated  to  State  and  local 
edu'-atioya!  agencies,  private  schools,  higlier 
education  in.stitutlons.  and  other  institu- 
tions .ind  on;anizaiions 

Secli'.n  2.'i6.  .idjiislincnt  of  cott  <>/  eriuial :i)n 
altoirance 

Thl ,  section  would  amend  section  525  oi 
the  Htj^her  Fducation  Act  of  1965  and  section 
4(M  oi  tlie  National  Defense  F^ducatioii  Act  of 
1958  Ml  jiro-,  ide  ior  payment  to  institutions 
of  higlicr  education  operating  lellowship  pro- 
grams ,if  ail  amount  consistent  with  [ire- 
vailiiii.'  practices  under  similar  feder.-liy  siip- 
poricif  programs  This  amendment  would 
eliminate  the  current  statutory  dollar  hmi- 
llon.^  in  lho.se  sections  on  such  payments 
Se<-l'on  257.  Inclusion  of  propneiari/  schools 

:ii     the     valronal     defense     student     loan 

prcgram 

Tills  section  would,  effectively  July  1.  1969. 
amei-d  section  103(bl  of  tiie  National  De- 
lense  Education  Act  of  1958  to  include  pro- 
prietary schools  which  otherwise  qualify  as 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  stu- 
dent loan  pro?mm  provided  lor  under  title 
II  ot  ;hat  act.  However,  the  agreement  witli 
such  an  institution  covering  such  a  program 
must  include  tuch  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Commissioner  determines  to  lie  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  tlie  availability  of  such 
assistance  to  students  in  the  scliool  would 
not  increase  the  tuition,  fees,  or  other 
charges  to  such  students. 

TITt-E    in — AMENDMENTS     TO    OTUF.P.    TITLES    OF 
THE     mCHFR     KDUC.ATION     AiT     OF     190r> 

Mr.  MGRSE.  In  title  III  of  S.  3769.  un- 
der part  A.  may  be  found  amendments 
containing  the  matching  share  for  com- 
munity .service  and  continuing  education 
programs.  In  part  B  are  provisions  relat- 
ing to  college  libraries,  research  and 
training,  and  in  part  C  .'-ti-engthening 
developing  institutions. 

Part  C  also  contains  the  language  au- 
thorizing a  new  program  for  the  employ- 
ment of  professors  emeritus.  The  merits 
of  this  program  were  developed  for  us  by 
the  .senior  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Y.iVRBOROucH  I :  and  since  I  know  that  he 
will  be  speaking  to  the  Senate  in  support 
of  this  proposal.  I  shall  defer  to  him  in 
covering  this  purpose. 

In  a  similar  fashion,  since  part  D  is 
largely  concerned  with  the  Teacher 
Corps  inovision  under  the  Education 
Professions  I3evelopment  Act,  I  know 
that  the  able  and  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Nelson  I 
who  has  .mst  joined  our  subcommittee, 
can  speak  with  eloquence.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, content  myself  at  this  time  request- 
ing unanimous  consent  that  certain 
portions  of  the  committee  report  dealing 
with  part  D  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  ilie  exceriJis 
v.eie  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RFXoRn, 
as  follows: 


Pakt  D— Education  PROfEssioNS 

Development 

section   3.1  \.  poverty   .\re.\s 

Tins  section  would  amend  .-ection  501;  th.it 

Is.  the  statement  of  purpose  of  tlie  Education 

Professions  Development  Act  (title  V  of  tlip 

Higher  Education   Act  of   li»65l.  Section  .501 

now  provides  that  the  purpose  of  this  title  is 

lo   improve    the   quality   oi    teaching  and    ti 

help    meet   criiical    .sliortages    of   adequately 

t milled    personnel    in   ceti^un    way:.    Section 

331  oi  the  bill  would  In.seri  the  pluaso  ■  p.ir- 

ticularly   in   areas   liavnig  a   liigii   ccncentra- 

lion  of  poverty  "  alu-r  •critical  s!ioria.;e.-;  " 

.SECTIOM  a:i4.  Al.t.orATION  i>I  I-El.l.tiWSIlIP.S 
I  NDKR  TITLE  V-f  OE  HIGHER  EDflATlON  A(T 
OF     I!*e5 

Paragrapii  (  1  )  of  section  523  of  the  tea'':i"r 
fellowship  pan  ipt.  Ci  of  the  Education  Pro- 
lessions  Development  Act  (title  V  ol  tliP 
Higher  Education  Acti  now  provides  that  the 
Conimissioner  shall  allocate  lellow.-^hlps  un- 
der the  program  lo  insiitutioii>  of  iugiur 
education  with  approved  graduate  progr.ini.; 
in  such  manner  as  will  most  nearly  provide 
an  eqult^ibie  rtistriljulion  of  such  leliowships 
througiiout  tlie  Stales,  except  that  to  the  ex- 
tent tliat  lie  deems  proper  in  the  natton.d 
interesi  after  consultation  with  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Education  Prote.ssions 
Development  the  Commi.ssioner  may  giw^ 
preference  lo  programs  designed  to  ineei  an 
urgent  national  need  Section  334  ot  the  bill 
would  amend  this  jiaragraph  to  provide  m 
the  first  place  that  in  determining  what  is 
an  equitable  distribiilion  ot  lellowships  the 
Commissioner  lake  into  acrounl  sucli  lacior.s 
as  tlie  respective  numbers  of  cliiidren  as;ed 
3  to  17  llie  undergraduate  student  enroll- 
ment.-. Ill  inslilutioiis  of  liiglier  educaliov., 
and  the  numbers  of  lower  Income  lamilie-N. 
in  the  .States,  and  would  further  amend  this 
paragraph  by  changing  the  except  clause  to 
provide  that  tlie  basic  distribution  rule 
shall  noi  apply  lo  the  extent  tliat  the  Coun- 
cil determines  that  an  urgent  need  for  a  cer- 
Uiin  c.itegory  ol  education  personnel  is  not 
likely  to  be  met  without  a  preicreiice  in 
favor  of  tliat  category,  in  which  event  th? 
Commissioner  may  give  preference  to  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  that  need,  inn  th.it, 
in  no  case  may  such  preierred  programs  con- 
stitute more  than  60  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  fellowships  awarded  in  a  year 

SECTION    335.    TECHNICAL    CORRECTIONS 

This  section  would  make  technical  con- 
forming amendments  to  section  524(a)  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  196*.  by  chang- 
ing the  term  'career  in  elemenUiry  or  sec- 
ondary education"  to  read  'career  in  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  education  or  postsec- 
ondary vocational  education."  Tliis  change 
was  inadvertently  omitted  from  Public  Law 
90  35  which  extended  the  teacher  fellowship 
program  to  include  graduate  education  for, 
among  other  things,  vocational  education 
personnel  at  the  postsecondary  level. 

SECTION  .ISC  AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  V  OF  THE 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
TRAINING  PERSONNEL  IN  EDLCATION  PRO- 
GRAMS   OTHER    THAN     IIICHFR    FDirCATION 

This  section  would  amend  section  531  ib) 
ot  part  D  of  tlie  Higher  Education  Act.  which 
gives  examples  ol  programs  or  projects  from 
whicli  grants  inay  be  made  under  this  part 
so  as  to  state  specifically  iliat  the  fifth  ex- 
ample—  I  e  .  programs  or  projects  to  prepare 
teachers  .nnd  other  educational  per.sonne!  to 
meet  the  special  needs  cf  tlie  socially,  cul- 
turally, and  economically  disadvantaged  — 
includes  training  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary schrols  in  arcti.s  Iiaving  a  liluh  concen- 
tration of  poverty. 

SECTION  3.1  ;  EQVITXBI.E  DI.'iTRIBVTlo.S-  rNDEB 
TITLE  V  -D  OF  lirC.HER  EDfCATIO.N  ACT  OF  1 -JG.-. 

This  section  of  tnc  bill  would  add  lo  jiart 
D  of  title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  a 
new  section  533  Subsection  (a»  of  thai  sec- 
tion would  require  the  Commissioner,  iii 
making  grants  and  contracts  for  programs  or 
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projects  under  part  D  to  seek  to  achieve  an 
equitable  geographical  distribution  of  train- 
ing opportunities  throughout  the  Nation, 
taking  Into  account  such  factors  as  the  rela- 
tive numbers  of  children  age4  3  to  17  and 
numbers  of  low-income  faittillles  in  the 
Stilps. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  new  Subsection  533 
\v,  uld  provide  that,  except  irt  a  fiscal  year 
f ■  r  wlilch  appropriations  fort  grants  under 
t'tle  V-  B  of  the  National  Deftjise  Education 
A(  t  ic-ounseling  and  guidance  riralnlng  instl- 
t\ites)  and  title  XI  of  that  ait  (Institutes) 
f.M'ced  such  appropriations  or  the  fiscal 
year  1968.  the  Commissionei  shall  award 
grants  and  contracts  under  \  jrt  D  of  title 
V  of  the  Higher  Education  Ac  ;  only  In  sub- 
ject-matter areas  that  are  cU^l  »le  under  tuch 
titles  V-B  and  XI  of  the  Na  lonal  Defense 
Education  Art  to  the  extent  t  lat  the  appro- 
priations for  such  ti.«:cal  year  or  prants  and 
contracts  under  title  V-B  par  D  do  not  ex- 
ceed the  rpproprlatlons  purs  iiant  to  sxtch 
title  V  B  and  XI  of  the  Na  lonal  Di^ftn.^c 
Education' Act  fur  the  flrcal  ;  par  U»68. 


SEtTlON    338.    MINIMVM    ALf.CJTR  ENT    I  OR    TITLE 
V    B.    ST.'BP\RT    2.    OF    HIGHf'R    F  ItTATION    .^CT 

This  section   would  amend 


Ihe  allotment 


meet    critical 
of  the  Higher 


section  (sec.  519  of  subpart  |^)  (attracting 
anr'  qualifying  teachers  to 
teachers  shortages  ( title  V  B 
Education  Act)  )  so  that  (afttt  the  .'^et-aslde 
for  outlying  territories)  each  jitate  would  be 
allotted  $100,000  from  the  j  appropriation. 
with  only  the  remainder  belig  allotted  ac- 
cording to  the  formula  irelatil^e  numbers  of 
children  enrolled  in  elemental  y  and  second- 
ary schools  of  the  States)  specified  In  section 
619. 

Mr.  MORSE.  These  excel pts  deal  with 
areas  other  than  the  Teacl^?r  Corps  pro- 
visions and  are  concerned  \^ith  providing 
for  equitable  distribution  of  prosrams 
such  as  the  award  of  fellow) ihlps.  and  the 
distribution  of  training  programs. 

Part  E  of  title  III  relates  to  title  VI 
of  the  Higher  Education  Ajct  and  is  de- 
signed to  improve  the  coftrdination  of 
Federal  programs  providing)  assistance  in 
the  purchase  of  laboratoljy  and  other 
special  equipment  for  educ4tion. 

In  proposing  the  4-year  extension  to 
title  VI-A  of  the  Higher  Edljication  Act  of 
1965,  it  was  the  committee'^  intention  to 
clarify  the  types  of  equipment  which  are 
eligible  under  section  601  ib'  by  .specify- 
ing that  electronic  computier.<;.  including 
so-called  "desk-top"  comHUters.  do  not 
fall  within  the  scope  of  thji  program. 

The  general  provisions  sections  of  part 
F  are  designed  to  further  the  policy  I 
have  previously  alluded  toil  to  bring  into 
consonance  our  various  educational  pro 
grams. 

TITLE  TV — .AMENDMENTS  TO  THl 
TtON    FACILITIES 

In  title  IV  we  deal  with  t|e  substantive 
amendments  to  the  Higher 
cilities  Act  of  1963.  We  seel 
tliat  the  act  is  broad  enoui 
account  the  necessity,  if  ei| 
be  maintained,  of  replacing  obsolescent 
.structures  while  at  the  same  time  main- 
tainins  our  mterest  in  exp|ndinK  enroU- 
mf-nt  capacity. 

In  this  title  also  is  langifcige  furnished 
us  by  the  brilliant  ranging  minority 
member  of  ti-.e  full  commiJittee.  the  dis- 
t  ntitiished  senior  Senator  firom  New  York 
I  Mr.  JavitsI  who,  in  pursuance  of  our 
common  iioal,  has  pursuaied  us  of  the 
merits  of  incorporating  iol  this  part  of 


IHtCHER   EDVCA- 
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education  Fa- 

to  make  sure 

i.1  to  take  into 

lollment  is  to 


the  bill  programs  of  financial  assistance 
which  have  demonstrated  their  worth  in 
the  college  dormitory  construction  area. 

TITLE    V 

Title  V  of  S.  3769  covers  amendments 
made  to  the  various  titles  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  as  amended.  If 
enacted,  they  would  make  a  number  of 
minor  changes  and  would  help  the  com- 
mittee to  achieve  the  objective  of  all  of 
us.  which  is  that  benefits  be  equitably 
di.stributed  throughout  the  United  States. 

TFTLE    VI 

Mr.  President.  I  now  come  to  the  new 
education  programs  which  are  proposed 
for  Senators'  approval.  Tliey  are  incor- 
porated in  title  VI  and  con.stitute  in  ad- 
ditions to  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
ices,  soverr!  new  titles. 

The  first  is  title  VIII.  Networks  for 
Knowledge.  Interested  Senators  may  find 
the  testimony  in  the  printed  hearings 
helpful  in  'inderstandinp:  the  basis  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

I  would  add  that  I  consider  that  title 
VIII.  Networks  for  Knowledge,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  .steps  forward  in 
education  legislation  that  we  are  making 
in  this  bill.  It  is  a  title  that  has  received, 
to  put  it  mildly,  the  very  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  educational  world  of  our 
country.  Witness  after  witness,  authority 
after  authority,  has  testified  in  favor  of 
this  great  step  forward.  In  fact,  it  might 
be  said  that  their  testimony  could  be 
characterized  as  pleading.  They  tell  us 
that  it  offers  a  great  advance  in  the  edu- 
cational programs  of  our  country. 

In  a  similar  fashion,  the  new  title  IX, 
Education  for  Public  Service,  is  based 
also  on  testimony  found  in  our  printed 
hearings. 

Support  for  the  new  title  X.  Improve- 
ment of  Graduate  Programs,  is  con- 
tained also  in  our  hearings  record,  as 
well  as  that  covering  title  XI.  the  law 
school  clinical  experience  programs, 
with  which  I  am  particularly  identified. 
In  obtaining  testimony  for  this  latter 
program,  we  were  graciously  aided  by 
the  presentations  of  deans  of  outstand- 
ing law  schools. 

PROPOSED    TITLE    XII    OF    HEA 

In  title  XII  may  be  fomid  the  lan- 
guage initiating  a  program  of  scholar- 
ships designed  to  assure  that  there  is  ade- 
quate opportunity  for  young  American 
men  and  women  to  prepare  themselves 
for  entering  into  the  world  of  diplomatic, 
cultural,  and  commercial  exchange.  For 
this  title  we  are  indebted  to  tlie  advice 
and  counsel  given  us  by  the  distinguished 
jiuiior  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Dom- 
iNicKl  who  has  equals  but  no  peer  in  his 
diligent  application  to  common  endeavor. 

I  believe  I  should  digress  long  enough — 
it  will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  by 
Senator  Dominick  later  and.  I  am  sure, 
by  Senator  Sparkman — to  point  out  that 
title  XII,  to  which  I  have  just  referred, 
which  proposes  scholarships  for  Ameri- 
can young  men  and  women  to  prepare 
themselves  for  entering  into  the  world 
of  diplomatic,  cultural,  and  commercial 
exchange,  will  be  subject  to  attack.  The 
attack  will  be  based,  I  understand,  on 


jurisdictional  grounds,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  serve  as  a  member  of  that 
committee.  The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  believes  that  title  XII  invokes 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  I  would  be  less  than 
honest  if  I  did  not  sny  that  I  believe 
there  is  a  consider? ble  amount  of  merit 
in  the  position  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  is  tfiking  en  the  sub- 
ject matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  i  lace  in  the  Rec- 
ord, in  fairness  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relation.s.  a  memorandum  that  wa.s 
prepared  by  Dr.  Carl  Marcy.  the  head  of 
the  professional  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  bui  prepared  by 
him  under  assignment  I>y  the  acting 
chairman  of  the  commit  Lee.  Senator 
SPARKM.^N.  in  which  Dr.  Marcy  sets  forth 
the  view  of  the  staff.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be  the  \ie\v  when  formal 
action  is  taken  by  the  majority  of  the 
committee,  but  we  will  hear  more  abDut 
that  before  the  dav  is  over. 

In  the  memorandum,  commeiu  is  made 
about  a  letter  that  was  sent  by  the  actinrr 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  Senator  Dominick.  to  the  Sen- 
ate committee  and  also  to  the  Parlia- 
mentarian. This  part  of  the  memoran- 
dum reads  as  follows: 

It  should  be  noted  that  on  June  27.  19G8. 
t!ie  day  after  Senator  I>ominick  introduce.-l 
.S  3700  and  it  was  referred  to  t^>e  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee.  Sen.itor  Sparlt- 
m.in.  the  Acting  Clialrman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  wrote  to  Senator  Lister 
Hill,  the  Chairman  of  the  Labor  Committee, 
and  stated  that  the  bill  "deals  entirely  with 
...  a  subject  which  is  clearly  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations."  Senator  Sparkman  also  sent  a 
letter  to  Dr  Floyd  M.  Riddlck,  the  Senate 
Parliamentarian,  in  which  he  emphasized  the 
same  thing  and  added:  'It  .'^eems  to  me  that 
committee  Jurisdiction  should  be  determined 
by  the  substance  of  a  bill  and  not  necessarily 
by  which  Act  It  amends,  otherwise  we  make 
mockery  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act."  Senator  Sparkman  never  received  .in 
answer  to  either  of  these  letters. 

I  have  talked  this  matter  over  with  the 
Parliamentarian,  and  he  points  out  that 
it  is  not  the  practice  of  the  Parliamen- 
tarian to  file  letters  in  response  to  ques- 
tions raised,  but  that  he  did  engage  in  a 
long  telephone  conversation  with  the  f.p- 
propriate  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  ex- 
plaining why  the  original  Dominick  bill 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  I  do  know  that  Sen- 
ator Sparkman's  letter  was  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  I  was  the  acting  chairman  at 
the  time.  I  presented  to  the  committee 
Senator  Sparkman's  letter  to  Senator 
Hill,  and  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  troubled  jurisdictional 
waters  ahead  for  this  part  of  the  bill. 

I  do  not  know  whether  a  letter  was  sent 
out  as  a  result  of  that  discussion,  but 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  is  well  aware  of  the 
position  of  the  Senate  committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
memorandum  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senat*. 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

July  13.1968. 
Memorandum. 

To:   All  Members  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 
From:  Carl  Marcy. 
Subject:  Committee  Jurisdiction. 

Title  XII  of  S.  3769.  which  is  the  pending 
Ijusiness  in  the  Senate,  contains  the  provi- 
.sions  of  S.  3700.  a  21 -page  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Dominick  on  June  26.  1968.  to  pro- 
vide for  a  United  States  Foreign  Senice 
Coipa.  Under  its  terms,  a  program  would  be 
created  to  train  and  educate  all  CJovernment 
employees  who  are  or  will  be  working  in  the 
field  of  foreign  relations.  This  program  would 
be  under  the  management  and  supervision 
of  a  Board  of  Trustees  consisting  of  the 
Secretary  of  Stiite.  four  educators  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  and  two  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  two  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  be  appointed  by  the  Vice 
President  and  the  Speaker,  respectively. 

Although  the  proposal  states  that  the 
Foieign  Service  Institute  is  to  be  con- 
tinued, it  provides  that  all  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  relating 
to  the  Foreign  Service  Institute,  are  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Board.  In  addition,  all 
property  and  personnel  of  the  Institute,  as 
well  as  the  unexpended  balance  of  any 
appropriation,  are  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Board  for  its  use  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
objectives  of  the  Foreign  Service  Corps.  The 
Board  would  be  supported  by  a  staff  of  five 
professional  staff  members  and  such  clerical 
staff  members  as  may  be  nece.ssary. 

Title  XII  also  contains  elaborate  provisions 
relating  to  the  nomination  and  admission  of 
students  and  Government  employees  into 
the  Foreign  Service  Corps,  the  payment  of 
their  compensation  and  expenses,  and  rules 
governing  their  assignment  and  period  of 
service  upon  completion  of  their  training 
or  education.  Section  1215  of  S.  3769  provides 
that  the  following  amounts  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  tlie  Title  XII: 
S15  million  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970  and  $30  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  31.  1971. 

It  should  be  noted  that  on  June  27,  1968, 
the  day  after  Senator  Dominick  introduced 
S.  3700  and  It  was  referred  to  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee.  Senator  Spark- 
man. the  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  wrote  to  Senator 
Lister  Hill,  the  Chairman  of  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee, and  stated  that  the  bill  "deals  en- 
tirely with  ...  a  subject  which  is  clearly 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations."  Senator  Sparkman 
also  sent  a  letter  to  Dr.  Floyd  M.  Riddick, 
the  Senate  Parliamentarian,  in  which  he 
emphasized  the  same  thing  and  added:  "It 
seems  to  me  that  committee  jurisdiction 
should  be  determined  by  the  substance  of  a 
bill  and  not  necessarily  by  which  Act  it 
amends,  otherwise  we  make  mockery  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act."  Senator 
Sparkman  never  received  an  answer  to  either 
of  these  letters. 

On  July  II.  1968.  in  executive  session, 
and  without  a  public  hearing  or  comments 
from  the  Department  of  State,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  incorporated 
the  provisions  of  S.  3700  into  the  S.  3769. 
the  omnibus  higher  education  bill  (see  Ti- 
tle Xll). 

In  this  connection,  the  following  bills  on 
related  subjects  have  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

1.  S.  199.  introduced  by  Senator  Mundt  on 
J-tnuarv  11.  1967  (for  himself.  Mr.  Case.  Mr. 
Dodd.  Mr.  Dominick.  Mr.  Fong.  Mr.  Hlcken- 
looper.  Mr.  Lausche.  Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Prouty, 
Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Hansen), 
to  create  the  Freedom  Commission  and  the 


Freedom  Academy,  to  conduct  research  to 
develop  .in  Integrated  body  of  operational 
knowledge  in  the  political,  psychological,  eco- 
nomic, technological,  and  organizational 
areas  to  increase  the  non-military  capabili- 
ties of  the  United  States  and  other  nations  in 
the  global  struggle  between  freedom  and 
communism,  to  educate  and  train  Govern- 
ment personnel  and  private  citizens  to  un- 
stand  and  implement  this  body  of  knowl- 
edge, and  also  to  provide  education  and 
training  for  foreign  students  in  these  areas 
of   knowledge   under  appropriate  conditions. 

•J.  S.  3708.  introduced  hy  Senator  Hartke 
on  June  28.  1968  {for  himself  and  Senator 
Pell),  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  au 
International  Peace  Institute. 

3.  S.  3749.  introduced  by  Senator  Yar- 
boroimli  on  July  9.  1968.  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  .i  United  Stat.es  Foreigu 
Service  Ac.uicmy. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Now  let  me  .say,  pre- 
liminaiy  to  debate  in  regard  to  the 
matter,  that  we  liave  brought  this  mat- 
ter to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  because  of 
its  emphasis  on  providing  .'scholarships. 
It  is  the  .>^ciiolarship  aspect  that  I  desire 
to  stres.s.  Mr.  Piesident.  As  chairman 
of  this  subcommittee  and  as  manager 
of  the  bill,  let  me  make  very  clear  that 
I  am  not  married  to  the  language  as  pro- 
po.sed  as  title  XII  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965.  It  is  not  our  intention 
to  set  up  a  Foreign  Service  Corps.  It 
may  very  well  be  that  drastic  modifica- 
tions of  title  XII  are  in  order  and  that 
it  be  limited  by  the  use  of  language  that 
leaves  no  loom  for  doubt  that  the  pro- 
gram .seeks  to  be  limited  to  scholarships 
for  young  men  and  women  who  want  to 
enter  both  undergraduate  study  and 
we  are  talking  about  young  men  and 
women  v.ho  want  to  enter  graduate 
study,  in  preparation  for  foreign  serv- 
ice, it  is  not  limited  to  diplomatic  serv- 
ice. It  is  important  that  we  train  peo- 
p\e  for  foreign  commercial  service.  This 
is  liie  kind  of  program  that  is  sorely 
needed. 

I  speak  respectfully,  as  I  always  do. 
of  the  State  Department — but  usually  in 
complete  disagreement  with  them  on 
most  matters— and  here  again  on  this 
matter  I  am  satLsfied  if  we  wait  for  the 
State  Department  to  do  anything  in 
this  field,  we  will  wait  in  perpetuity, 
judging  from  their  past  practice,  be- 
cause I  think  the  State  Department 
has  failed  miserably  in  coming  forward 
with  a  program  to  provide  the  yoimg 
people  of  this  country  with  the  type 
training  we  seek  to  accomplish  by  title 
XII. 

But  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  may  I  serve  notice  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  invade  any  of  its  legitimate  juris- 
dictions. We  will  give  later  the  reasons 
why  the  Parliamentarian  referred  the 
Dominick  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  My  personal  \icw  is 
that  here  is  one  matter  being  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare where  it  would  have  been  most  ap- 
propriate to  have  it  also  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  where 
hearings  would  be  held,  as  well.  Also. 
I  would  be  less  than  honest  if  I  did  not 
say  we  have  not  had  adequate  hearings 
on  the  original  Dominick  bill  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

I  do  not  know  how  :  can  be  more  clear 
or  more  fair  in  expressing  my  attitude 
with  regard  to  title  XII.  I  hope  we  can 


salvage  something  fi\jm  title  XII  by  way 
of  a  scholarship  program.  If  we  could 
get  some  scholarship  program  wiitten 
into  this  bill.  I  would  be  iierfectly  willing, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  speak 
only  for  myself,  to  have  the  whole  con- 
cept of  a  Foreign  Service  Corps  with- 
held until  a  later  date  for  hearings  be- 
fore whatever  committee  or  committees 
the  Senate  finally  decides  should  have 
liearings. 

Mr.   JAVITS.   Mr.   Piesident.   will   the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
Members  will  want  to  iiave  clear  in  the 
Record  the  relation.ship  of  .section  1204. 
wliich  proposes  that  the  education  of  the 
qualified  members  of  the  Corps  be  ear- 
ned on  in  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, and  that  section  of  the  bill  we 
brought  in  which  deals  with  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute.  We  do  not  in.stitution- 
alize  the  Foreign  Service  Corps  as  \\c 
do  the  Air  Force,  the  Army,  or  the  Navy. 
I  think  the  Senator  might  usefully, 
either  now  or  when  it  is  convenient,  make 
clear  the  relationship,  so  that  Members 
are  not  under  tlie  impression  we  arc 
establishing  an  institutionalized  corps 
with  its  own  educational  facilitity. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
helped  me  by  making  that  i)oint.  He  is 
completely  right.  That  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  title  XII.  Furthermore,  this  was 
not  limited  to  service  to  the  State  De- 
partment. Agriculture.  Labor,  or  Com- 
merce; but  relates  lo  every  department 
of  our  Government  that  has  need  for 
personnel  to  meet  international  relations 
problems.  In  addition  to  training  people 
for  various  types  of  foreign  .service  tor 
Government  the  jirogram  would  assist 
the  business  community  of  this  land.  We 
need  some  scholarships  to  make  available 
to  young  men  and  women  who  want  to 
make  a  career  out  of  various  types  of 
foreign  service.  I  do  not  think  we  casi 
further  delay  making  a  start. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  the  frame- 
work of  the  Dominick  bill,  which  we  iit- 
•corporated  as  an  amendment  to  our 
Higher  Education  Act,  needs  to  be  re- 
vised. I  will  leave  the  responsibility  of 
carrying  the  burden  of  the  debate  on  the 
bill  itself  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
His  office  has  already  been  notified  by 
the  manager  of  the  bill  that  it  will  be 
necessary  for  him  to  discuss  the  matter 
and  I  think  he  will  be  available  to  discuss 
it.  shortly  after  1  o'clock. 

We  have  many  things  to  do  before 
then.  In  the  meantime,  I  thought  I  owed 
it  to  the  committee  and  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  make  the  explanation  because 
I  have  already  had  six  inquiries  about 
title  XII  from  six  Senators  who  said  they 
did  not  think  the  proposed  title  XII  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  should 
be  in  the  bill.  I  said.  -Will  you  wait  until 
we  have  an  explanation  in  the  debate  on 
the  purpose  of  title  XII."  It  may  be  that 
it  needs  to  be  revi.sed  but  I  liope  we  can 
get  something  in  the  bill  and  go  ahead 
on  the  .scholarship  program  in  this  bill, 
which  in  my  .iudgment  lias  been  so  sorely 
neglected  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Piesident,  rather  than  unduly  pro- 
long my  presentation  on  each  of  these 
new  titles,  at  this  point  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  appear  the  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  each  of  the  new  pro- 
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terms  ind 


grams  to  wliich  I  have 
forth  succinctly  the 
under  which  the  flnancia 
vided   under  each   instaite 
doinK    I    wish    to    formal 
thanks  of  the  subcommit^e 
eral  Counsel's  ofTice  of 
Health,  Education,  and 
able   associate   Counsel 
Ellenbogen,  prepared 
our  use. 

There  being  no  objecti(  n,  the  section- 
by-section  analysis  orden  A  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follow 
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TITLE    Vin — NETWORKS 

Section  801  of  the  new  tl 
Ize  a  program  of  project 
collegefl  and  universities  to 
nlcal    and    other   education^ 
tratlve   faclUtlee  and 
operative    arrangements    w 
their  institutional  identltlei 
demonstrate  the  effectlvene|8 
such   arrangements,   prefe 
Institutional    basis.    Such 
made  directly  to  the  colleg|8 
involved  or,  when  deemed 
other  established  public  or 
agencies   or  organizations 
this  title  would  be  autho: 
developing,   or   carrjrlng   ou 
such  cooperative 

( 1 )  collect   and   share 
materials  and  promising  c 
ment«; 

(2)  develop  effective 
ing  and  maintaining 
records; 

(3)  share  classroom 
facilities  and  the  necessary 
and  equipment,  or  afford 
library    collections    througl 
interlnstltutlonal  catalogs 
velopment    of    systems    anc 
suitable  media  for  electroifc 
transmission  of  materials; 

(4)  establish   and   Jolntl 
circuit  television  facilities; 

(5)  establish  and  Jointly 
computer  networks  for 
nanclal  and  student  recon 
\w>rk.   or   transmission   of 
and 

(6)  exchange  faculty  on 
time  basis  or  otherwise 
ening  the  academic  progran  s 
institutions; 

In  the  case  of  projects  f 
facilities  through  electronl 
data,  grants  could   not  be 
electronic     transmission    t 
case    of    projects    Involvln 
works,  grants  could  not  b 
the  cost  of  operating  the 
computer  facilities,  except 
.•systems  development  and 
puters  nnd  transmission  c 
sary  to  make  the  networl 
the  administrative  and  p 
of   the  central   computer 
the  line-access  costs  of  p 
tutioiis. 

Section  802  of  the  now  t 
Ize   the  appropriation  uf 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
lion  for  the  next  2  fiscal 

Section    803   of    the   new 
provide    that    nothing    in 
lions  Act  of   1934  or  In 
of    law   shall    be   oonatrue 
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communications  common  carriers  from  ren- 
dering, subject  to  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  FCC,  free  or  reduced  rate  communica- 
tions interconnection  services  for  intercon- 
nection systems  within  the  purview  of  this 
title  whether  or  not  covered  by  a  grant  under 
this  title. 

TITLE    IX — EDUCATION    FOR    THE    PCBLIC    SERVICE 

Section  901  of  the  new  title  IX  would  de- 
clare the  purpose  of  the  title  to  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  program  of  grants  and  fellow- 
ships to  improve  the  education  of  students 
attending  institutions  of  higher  education 
in  preparation  lor  entrance  into  the  service 
of  State  or  local  governments,  and  the  at- 
traction of  such  students  to  the  public  serv- 
ice. The  newest  title  IX  would  be  comprised 
of  three  parts. 

Part  A — Grants  and  contracts  to  strengthen 
and  improve  education  for  the  public 
service 

Section  911.  Project  grants  and  contracts 
This  section  would  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner to  make  grants  to  or  contracts 
with  institutions  of  higher  education  to 
assist  them  in  planning,  developing,  strength- 
ening, improving,  or  carrying  out  programs 
or  projects  to  prepare  graduate  or  profes- 
sional students  to  enter  the  public  service, 
or  for  research  into,  or  development  or  dem- 
onstration of,  Improved  methods  of  educa- 
tion for  public  service. 

The  section  offers  seven  examples  Illus- 
trative of  programs  or  projects  that  would 
qualify  thereunder.  These  examples  cover 
planning  for  graduate  or  professional  pro- 
grams to  prepare  students  to  enter  the  pub- 
lic service,  training  of  faculty,  strengthen- 
ing the  public  service  aspects  of  graduate  or 
professional  education,  the  conduct  of  public 
service  teacher  Institutes  (short-term  or  reg- 
ular session)  for  advanced  study,  and  re- 
.search  into,  and  development  of,  teaching 
methods. 

The  Commissioner  would  also  be  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  other  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations,  or 
contracts  with  public  or  private  agencies  or 
organizations,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  911,  when  such  grants  or  contracts 
woiUd  make  an  especially  significant  contri- 
bution to  attaining  the  sections  objectives. 
Section  912.  Application  for  grant  or  con- 
tract; allocation  of  grants  or  contracts 
This  section  would  provide  that  grants  or 
contracts  under  part  A  of  the  new  title  IX 
could  be  made  only  upon  application  to  the 
Commissioner  that  sets  forth  an  authorized 
purpose  for  which  such  grant  or  contract 
may  be  made  and  relates  such  purpose  to  the 
program  described  in  any  application  of  such 
applicant  submitted  pursuant  to  part  B  of 
the  new  tlUe  IX  (Public  Service  Fellow- 
ships). The  application  would  also  be  re- 
quired to  provide  for  appropriate  fiscal  pro- 
cedures, recordkeeping,  reports,  etc. 

Grants  or  contracts  would  be  allocated  on 
an  equitable  basis  throughout  the  United 
States  among  institutions  of  higher  education 
that  show  promise  of  being  able  to  use  funds 
effectively  for   the  purposes  of   part  A. 

Suljsectlon  (c)  of  this  section  would  au- 
thorize the  use  of  payments  for  part  of  the 
compensation  of  students  employed  in  non- 
Pederal  public  service  as  part  of  a  program 
approved  for  assistance  tinder  this  section, 
and  would  also  encourage  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  enter  into  arrange- 
ments with  institutions  of  higher  education 
for  the  employment  of  students  enrolled  in 
approved  programs. 

Pnrf  B—PTblic  service  Jellotcships 
.Section  P31.  Award  of  public  service 
fellowships 
This  section  would  authorize  the  Ccmnils- 
.■^loner  to  .award  graduate  or  professional  fel- 
lowships, not  to  exceed  3  academic  years,  to 
persons  who  plan  to  pursue  careers  in  public 
service. 


Section  933.  Allocation  of  fellowships 

This  section  would  direct  the  Commission- 
er to  allocate  fellowships  under  title  IX 
among  institutions  of  higher  education  with 
programs  approved  under  the  provisions  of 
part  B.  for  the  use  of  persons  accepted  Into 
such  programs,  so  as  most  nearly  ( 1 )  to  pro- 
vide an  equitable  distribution  of  such  fel- 
lowships throughout  the  United  States;  and 
(2)  to  attract  recent  college  graduates  to 
pursue  public  service  careers. 

Section  933.  Approval  of  programs 

This  section  would  direct  the  Commission- 
er to  approve  a  program  under  part  B  upon 
application  by  the  Institution  and  his  find- 
ings that  the  program  is  significantly  aimed 
at  educating  persons  for  the  public  service, 
or  In  a  field  for  whose  practitioners  there  is 
a  significant  and  continuing  need  In  the 
public  service:  that  the  program  is  or  may 
be  expected  to  be  of  high  quality;  that  the 
application  describes  the  relationship  of  the 
program  to  the  program  described  In  any 
application  of  such  institution  submitted 
pursuant  to  part  A  of  title  IX;  and  that  the 
application  contains  satisfactory  assurance 
that  the  institution  will  recommend  fellow- 
.shlp  awards  only  for  persons  of  superior 
promise  who  have  demonstrated  a  Fcrlous 
Intent  to  enter  the  public  service,  and  will 
make  reasonable  continuing  effort-s  to  en- 
courage fellowship  recipients  to  enter  the 
public  service  upon  completing  an  approved 
program. 

Section  934.  Stipends 

This  section  would  provide  for  fellowship 
stipends  (Including  subsistence  allowances 
for  dependents),  and  institutional  payments, 
required  to  be  set  in  amounts  consistent 
with  prevailing  pracUces  under  comparable 
federally  supported  programs. 

Section  935.  Fellowship  conditions 

This  section  would  condition  the  contin- 
uation of  fellowship  payments  upon  the 
student's  maintenance  of  satisfactory  pro- 
ficiency in  full-time  study  or  research  in 
the  field  for  which  the  fellowship  was 
awarded.  Outside  gainful  employment  would 
be  permitted  only  as  approved  by  or  pur- 
suant to  regulation. 

Part  C — General  provisions 
Section  951.   E>eflnltlons 
Paragraph   (a)    would  define  "public  serv- 
ice" as  service  as  an  officer  or  employee  in 
any  branch  of  State  or  local  government. 

Paragraph  (b)  would  define  an  "academic 
year"  as  an  academic  year  or  its  equivalent, 
as  determined   by  the  Commissioner. 

Section  952.  Coordination  of  Federal 
assistance 
The  section  would  require  the  Commis- 
sioner in  administering  title  IX  to  give  pri- 
mary emphasis  to  the  assistance  of  pro- 
grams and  activities  not  otherwise  assisted 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Section  953.  Method  of  payment 
This  section  would  authorize  payments 
under  title  IX  to  be  made  in  installments, 
and  in  advance  or  by  way  or  reimbursements, 
with  necessary  adjustments  on  account  of 
overpayments   or    underpayments. 

Section  954.  Limitation 
This  section  would  prohibit  title  IX 
grants,  contracts,  or  fellowships  awarded  to, 
or  for  study  at,  a  school  or  department  of 
divinity,  which  term  Is  defined  as  in  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  and 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

SecUon  955.  Utilization  of  other  agencies 
This  section  would  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner in  administering  title  X.  to  vitlUze 
the  services  of  any  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  of  any  other  public  or  non- 
profit agency  or  institution,  or  a  reimburs- 
able basis  or  otherwise  In  accordance  with 
agreements  between  the  CommiBSioner  and 
the  head  thereof. 
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Section   956.   Authority  to  establish   an 
advisory  committee 

The  Commissioner  would  be  authorized, 
Without  regard  to  the  civil  service  and  clas- 
sification laws,  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
advl=e  him  on  matters  of  general  policy  arls- 
:;)?'  in  Ihe  administration  of  title  IX. 
Section  957.  Appropriations 

Appropriations  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
cf  title  IX  would  be  authorized  in  the 
amount  cf  $5  million  for  fiscal  1970  (to  be 
available  for  obligation  for  2  years),  and 
S13  million  for  the  next  2  fiscal  years. 

TITLE    X — IMPROVEMENT    OF    GRADUATE 
PROGRAMS 

Section  1001  of  the  new  title  X  states  that 
It  would  be  the  purpose  cf  the  title  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  quality  of  grad- 
uate programs  leading  to  a  doctoral  or  pro- 
fessional (Other  than  medical)  degree,  and 
to  increase  the  number  of  such  quality  pro- 
grams. 

Section  1002  of  the  new  title  X  would 
provide  that  there  be  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $5  million  lor  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970.  and  HO  million  lor  each  of  the 
2  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  grants  by  the 
Commissioner  to  Institutions  cf  higher  edu- 
cation having  programs  leading  to  the  Ph.  D. 
or  comparable  professional  or  other  degree 
to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  carryout  projects 
or  activities  designed  to  achieve  one  or  more 
of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  1001. 
Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  lists  examples 
of  the  type  of  project  or  activity  that  could 
be  carried  out  under  the  new  title. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  new  section  1002 
provides  that  payments  under  this  title  may 
not  exceed  90  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  or  activity;  nor  may  they  exceed  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  purchase  or  rental 
of  books  or  equipment  or  other  materials 
(after  taking  into  account  sums  received  as 
Federal  financial  assistance  under  other  pro- 
grams): nor  be  used  for  sectarian  instruc- 
tion or  religious  worship  or  in  connection 
with  any  part  of  the  program  of  a  school  of 
divinity,  which  term  is  dciined  as  in  the  other 
titles  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
Section  1003  of  the  new  title  X  would  re- 
quire the  Commissioner,  insofar  as  practi- 
cable and  consistent  with  the  other  purposes 
of  the  title,  to  give  weight  to  the  objective 
of  having  an  adequate  number  of  graduate 
and  professional  schools  of  good  quality 
within  each  appropriate  region. 

Section  1004  of  the  new  title  X  would  re- 
quire the  Commissioner  to  consult  with  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities, 
and  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral programs  bearing  on  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

TITLE  XI— LAW  SCHOOL  CLINICAL  IXPERIENCE 
PROGRAMS 

Section  1101.  Program  authorisation 
The  Commissioner  would  be  authorized 
to  enter  into  contracts  with  law  schools  ac- 
credited bv  a  nationally  recognized  accredit- 
ing agency  or  association  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  to  pay  not  to  exceed  90  per 
cent  of  the  cost  i but  not  more  than  $75,000 
la  any  fiEcal  year  to  any  one  law  school)  of 
rrogr;ims  to  "provide  their  students  with 
clinical  experience  in  the  practice  of  law,  and 
preferably  with  experience  in  the  prepara- 
tion r.nd  trial  of  cases.  Federal  assistance  to 
establish  or  expand  such-  programs  might 
caver  necessary  expenditures  for  planning, 
equipment,  training  of  faculty  members,  sal- 
rry  for  additional  faculty  members,  travel 
lid  per  diem  for  faculty  and  students,  rea- 
■  ii.-.ble  stipends  to  students  for  public  serv- 
ice rendered  outside  the  academic  year  as 
pari,  cf  such  a  training  program,  and  any 
oUiCi-  iloms  allowed  pursuant  to  regulations 
i  .-ucd  by  the  Conuiiissioner. 
C:*iV 1333— Part  10 


Section  1102.  Applications 
A  contract  authorized  under  this  title 
would  be  entered  Into  by  the  Commissioner 
upon  application  which  would  contain  such 
information  as  he  prescribed,  provide  for 
necessary  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting 
procedures  over  any  Federal  funds  paid  the 
applicant  under  this  section,  and  provide  for 
making  such  reports  and  keeping  such  rec- 
ords as  the  CL,mmissioner  might  require.  The 
Commitsionci-  would  make  an  equitable  geo- 
praphic  dlsinbution  of  such  contracts  among 
law  schools  which  show  promise  of  being  able 
13  make  e.*Itctive  use  of  the  funds  to  be 
provided  under  this  title. 
Section  1103.  Authori-^ation  cj  appropriations 
To  c.irry  out  the  purp>o.ses  of  this  title, 
$7  500  000  would  be  authorized  to  be  ap- 
pronriated  for  the  fiscal  ye:ir  1970  and  lor 
cacii  o!  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

tit'e  xii-u.-nted  states  foheicn  service 
corp: 

Section  1201.  F.stahlishment  of  Corps 
To  provide  more  widespread  opportunity 
for  entering,  and  more  adequate  training 
of  persons  entering  or  i.lready  engaged  in, 
the  Peld  of  foreign  relations,  a  U.S.  Foreign 
service  Corps  would  be  established,  consist- 
ing of  students  and  Government  employees 
selected  for  admission  under  iht  provisions 
of  this  title,  and  enrolled  in  a  program  of 
education,  training,  or  research,  or  a  course 
f,f  study  .approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
established  hereunder. 


Section  1202.  Dcfinilions 
Government",  "non-Federal  institution 
of  higher  education"  (Institution  not  owned 
cr  subE»^antially  controlled  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States),  "Board"  (Board 
(1  Trustees  of  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service  Corps) , 
•  department  or  agency"  ( including  Govern- 
meiu  corporation),  "training  month,"  and 
■  dependent '  would  be  defined. 

Section  1203.  Board  of  trustees 
A   Board    of    Trustees    (consisting    of   the 
Secretary  cf  State,  four  educators  appointed 
ly  the  President,  two  Senators,  not  of  the 
.-ame  political  party,  appointed  by  the  Vice 
President,   and    two   Representatives,   not   of 
-,hc  same   political   party,   appointed   by    the 
Speaker   of    the   House)    would   be   charged 
with   management  and   supervision   of   the 
Corps,  and  development  and  support  of  pro- 
prams  of  education,  training,  and   research, 
designed  to  prepare,  or  advance  the  qualifi- 
cations of.  members  of  the  Corps  for  service 
with  the  United  States  in  positions  or  pro- 
grams related  to   foreign  relations.  Members 
nf  the  Board  would  serve  without  pay,  but 
with  reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses,  for  terms  of 
2  years   (Senate,  House,  and  first   two  edu- 
cator appointees  of  the  President)   or  4  years 
all  other  educator  appointees  of  the  Presi- 
dent, of  which  two  would  be  appointed  every 
2  years),  and  might  be  reappointed. 
.•^cctton    1204.   Establishment   of   corps   pro- 
grams 
The  Board  would  be  authorized  to  make 
laiangemeuts  with  qualified  non-Federal  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  to  admit  qual- 
ified   members    of    the /Corps    cf    courses    c{ 
study  or  activities  approved  by  the  Board, 
including — 

111  in  i.ny  academic  year,  not  more  than 
4,300  undergraduate  and  not  more  than  700 
graduate  student  members,  for  full-time 
courses  cf  siudy  leading  to,  respectively:  un- 
dergraduate cr  graduate  degrees  in  foreign 
r=l;;Lion?; 

(2)  Government  employee  members  for 
;^roIessional  education,  training,  and  research 
,-.ciivitics  cr  for  full-time  courses  of  study 
leading  to  an  undergraduate  or  graduate  de- 
gree in  foreign  relations; 

(3)  .'^elected  members  of  the  Ccrps  for 
research  r.ctivities  in  the  l:eld  oi  foreign 
relations. 


Such  arrangements  would  be  required  to 
provide    language   training    and    orienuuion 
lor  a  member  of  the  family  of  a  person  ad- 
nutled  to  the  Corps,  if  such  family  member 
would  have  responsibilities  in  the  held  of  for- 
eign relations  on  account  of,  or  in  the  event 
of.  as.slgnment  of  the  Corps  member  of  such 
family  to  a  foreign  countiy. 
Section  1205.  Nomination  and  admission  <■/ 
students  into  Corps 
The  total  of  4.300  undergraduiite  and  700 
praduale  student  members  of  the  Corps  au- 
thorized   lor   admission    in   any   year   would 
be  selected  in  order  of  merit  by  annual  com- 
petitive undergraduate  and  graduate  exam- 
inations held  by  the  Board,  to  test  the  in- 
tellectual   capacity,    training,    and    aptitude 
lor  foreign  aliairs  ol  8.418  persons  ehglble  to 
Like  the  examination  and  nominated  in  ac- 
cordance   with    provisions    of    this    section. 
( After  3  years,  ii  it  appeared  In  any  year  that 
this  procedure  would  not  quallly  lor  adnus- 
rion  into  the  Corps  the  number  of  student 
members  who  might   be  admitted,  an   sddi- 
tlonal    competitive    examination    would    be 
given  to  nominees  ot  the  Board.) 

Applicants  for  the  annual  undergraduate 
examination  would  be  required  to  be  citizens 
<.f  the  United  States  who  had  graduated 
from,  or  were  attending,  a  public  secondary 
school  in.  or  a  private  secondary  accredited 
by,  a  State  or  a  secondary  school  in  a  foreign 
country  with  an  educational  program  ap- 
proved by  the  Board.  Applicants  for  the  an- 
nual graciuate  examination  would  be  required 
to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  had 
graduated  from,  or  were  attending,  an  In- 
stitution of  higher  education  in  the  United 
States  or  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  a  foreign  country  which  awards  a 
I'Oj.TCe  which  Is  generally  accepted  as  equiva- 
lint  to  a  bachelor's  degree  in  the  United 
.States.  ( Before  admission  into  the  Corps,  a 
Lf.'.dcnt  member  would  need  to  have  grad- 
uated from  such  secondary  school  or  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning,  as  the  case  might 

The  annual  competitive  examlnauon  could 
be  taken  only  by  applicants  nominated  as 
follows: 

1 1 )  220  nominated  from  the  United  States 
at  Utrge  ( 100  by  the  President.  66  by  the 
Vice  President.  54  by  tlie  Secretary  of  State) ; 

(2)  1,650  nominated  from  the  50  States 
(15  by  each  Senator,  three  by  each  Gov- 
ernor I : 

(3)  6  525  nominated  from  the  435  congres- 
sional districts  (15  by  the  Representauve 
from  each  district) : 

(4)  10  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  nom- 
inated by  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia; 

(5)  13  from  outUing  areas  (seven  nomi- 
nated by  the  Reslcient  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Rico,  three  by  the  Governor  ot  the 
Virgin  Islands,  three  by  the  Governor  ol  the 
Canal  Zone  i . 

Total,  8.418. 

Except  with  respect  to  ronunees  at  l..rge, 
..nd  Irom  the  Canal  Zone.  nommauoiiE  could 
be  made  only  from  among  persons  domiciled 
in  the  State,  congressional  district,  or  geo- 
graphic area  from  which  uonunated. 
.'-ecuon    1206.    Compensation    and    payment 

of   expenses   and  subsistence   for   student 

members 

Student  members  of  the  Corps  admitted 
under  iiection  1205  and  maintaining  satis- 
factory progress  in  courses  of  study  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  would  be  compensated 
for  tuition,  texts,  laboratory  fees,  rind  asso- 
ciated course  materials  and  would  be  eligible 
to  receive  Eubsistence  payments  in  accord- 
ance with  procedures  estabhshed  by  the 
Board.  Subsistence  payments  per  training 
month  would  be  S130  for  a  single  student  or 
a  student  legally  separated.  $175  for  a  mar- 
ried student  with  .'  dependent  spouse,  and 
J250  for  husband  and  wife  itudcnt  members 
who  are   hving   together.   An   .^.dditional   $15 
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Section  1207.  Admission  of 
cers  and  employees  into 
and  compensation 

Tile  head  of  each  Govern 
or  agency  would  be  authoriz 
among  its  employees  volun 
sion    into    the    Corps    to    pi 
training,  or  research   within 
gram,  to  prescribe  limitation 
of  employees  selected  at  the 
the    length    of    their   course 
appropriations  made   availa 
ment  of  salaries  and  expen 
of  such  department  or  agen 
selected  would  be  au 
regular   salaries,   and    (with 
use.    529)     to    be    reimbu 
expenses  of  such  education, 
search    (including    travel    e 
employee,  transportation  ex| 
mediate  fumlly,  cost  of  tran? 
tng  his  household  goods  and 
to    the    extent    authorized 
purchase  or  rental  of  boolcs 
supplies,  and  other  services 
lated  to  his  education,  trami 
A   Government   employee's 
tion.    training,    or   research 
program  would  be  deemed  t< 
service   for   purposes   of   civ 
ment.    Federal    employees' 
health     insurance,    and    at 
thereof,  the  employee  would 
ment   rights   to   a   position 
seniority   and   status    in    the 
agency    from    which    he    wa 
restoration   of  sick   leave  c 
rate  of  pay  to  which  he  won  i 
titled  if  he  had  continued 
in  such  department  or  ageiic; 

Scrtion  1208.  Agreevient  to  r 
tinue  Governmcjit  service 
Corps  progrcin 

Each  person  admitted  to 
tlian  a  family  member  recel 
orientation  training  under  : 
make  such  agreement  as  th 
necessary  to  Insure  that,  aft 
his  education,  training,  or  n 
Corps  program,  such  perso 
Federal  employment,  unless 
ployed,  and  remain  in  Fede 
wlierever  ;\ssigned  by  the  en 
ment  or  agency  and  for  such 
be  prescribed  by  the  Board 
students  admitted  under  s< 
the  head  of  the  employing 
agency  in  the  case  of  Goven 
admitted  under  section  1207 

Section  1209.  Assignment  o 
bers  for  field  traitiing  a 
service 

The  Board  might  assign  a 
ber  of  the  Corps  admitted  ui 
for  field  training  with  any  ( 
gram  relating  to  foreign  r 
more  than  2  consecutive  m 
the  first  3  calendar  years  of 
ate  study,  and  for  not  more 
tive  months  during  the  fouri 
graduate  study  or  any  acade; 
uate  study.  Except  as  other 
law  or  by  regulation  of  the 
member  wiio  received  an  i 
gr.xduate  degree  under  the 
would  be  available  for  ass 
Begird  (in  consultation  wit 
partments  and  agencies  of  < 
to  the  extent  practicable 


SC( 


in 


the  student's  preferences)  ( 
any  department  or  agency 
for  a  program  relating  to  ti 
relations,  or  (2)  in  the  c. 
member  who  received  a 
under  the  Corps  program, 
cialized  study  in  a  foreign 
m  which  he  might  later  be  i 
ernmeut  service  after  satisfafctory 
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of  such  specialized  .study;  thereafter  he  would 
be  appointed  a  Foreign  Service  officer  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  without  the  examination 
provided  in  22  USC  911-912. 
Section  1210.  Minimum  period  of  compulsory 
.service  in  the  United  State* 

Except  in  time  of  war  declared  by  Congress. 
Corps  members  who  satisfactorily  completed 
education,  training,  or  research,  or  course  of 
study  within  a  Corps  program,  and  who  were 
employed  by  the  United  States  in  the  held 
of  foreign  relations,  would  be  assigned  Gov- 
ernment duties  within  the  United  States  for 
at  least  1  of  every  5  years  of  such  employ- 
ment. 

Section    1211.    Continuation    of    Foreign 
Service  Institute 

All  functions,  ix)wers,  and  duties  of  the 
SecreUry  of  State  relating  to  the  Foreign 
Service  institute  established  under  22  U.S.C. 
1041-1047  would  be  transferred  to  the  Board. 
All  property  and  personnel  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute  and  the  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  any  appropriation  therefor  would  be 
transferred  to  the  Board  for  use  in  luther- 
ance  of  the  objectives  of  the  Corps. 

Section  1212.  Staff  of  Board 
The  Board  would  be  authorized  to  make 
appointments  in  the  comi>etitlve  civil  serv- 
ice and  to  fix  the  compensation,  in  accord- 
ance with  civil  service  classification  and  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pay  rates,  of  not  more  than  five 
professional  staff  members  (including  a 
chief  staff  officer  of  the  Board)  and  such 
clerical  staff  memt>ers  as  might  be  neces- 
sary. 

The  Board  would  l)e  authorized  to  procure 
temporary  or  intermittent  services  pursuant 
to  5  use.  3109.  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100 
per  day  lor  individuals. 

Section  /:?/■?.  Acquisition  of  real  or  personal 
property  by  Hoard 
The  Board  would  have  the  power  to  ac- 
quire, hold.  use.  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
property,  real  or  personal,  and  to  accept  gilts 
or  bequests,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

Section    1214.  Prohibition  against  establish- 
ment of  academy 

The  Board  would  have  no  authority  to 
establish  any  educational  institution,  nor  to 
appoint  any  person  to  serve  on  the  faculty 
or  staff  of  any  educational  Instlttition  except 
the  Foreign  Service  Institute. 

Section  1215.  Autltori~.ation 

To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  ( ex- 
cept section  1207),  appropriations  to  the 
Board  would  be  authorized  in  the  amount 
of  $15  million  in  1969.  $30  million  in  fiscal 
1970.  $45  million  in  fiscal  1971.  $60  million 
in  fiscal  1972,  and  in  fiscal  1973  and  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year,  stich  sums  as  Congress 
might  authorize, 

TriLE  vn 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
cluding title  of  the  bill  contams  miscel- 
laneous provisions  which  brings  the  Col- 
lege of  Guam  within  the  purview  of  the 
second  Morrill  Act.  As  I  have  earlier  in- 
dicated, this  paralleles  the  action  taken 
by  the  Congress  earlier  this  session  with 
respect  to  Federal  City  College  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  committee  report  dealing  with 
this  area  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TITLE    VII MISCELLANEOUS    PROVISIO.NS 

Section  701.  College  of  Guam 
This  section  provides  that  the  College  of 
Guam  (chapter  10  of  the  Oovernment  Code 
of  Guam)   shall,  within  the  meaning  of  the 


first  Morrill  Act  (7  U.S.C.  301-305.  307.  308), 
be  deemed  a  land-grant  college,  and  Guam 
shall  be  deemed  a  "State,"  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Second  Morrill  Act  (7  USC.  321- 
326,  328),  as  modified  by  the  Nelson  amend- 
ment.' and  for  purposes  of  section  22  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Act  (7  U.S.C.  329),  as  well 
as  the  so-called  Retirement  Act  (7  USC. 
331).  The  appropriation  ceilings  for  formula 
allotment  under  section  22  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act  would  be  correspondingly  increased 
so  as  to  avoid  a  reduction  in  grants  to  the 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  as  a  result  of  the 
extension  of  .section  22  to  Guam. 

Finally,  this  section  authorizes  to  be  ap 
propriated  to  ilie  territory  of  Guam  the  sum 
of  $890,995  in  lieu  of  extending  to  the  terri- 
t<iry  those  provisions  of  the  First  Morrill  Act 
(7  U.S.C  301-305.  307.  308)  relating  to  dona- 
tions of  public  lands  or  land  scrip  for  the 
endowment  and  maintenance  of  land-grant 
colleges.  Anioiints  .so  appropriated  to  the  ter- 
ritory would  be  subject  to  those  provisions 
of  the  First  Morrill  Act  that  apply  to  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  land  or  land  scrip.  The 
amount  of  $889,995  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
$6,000,000.  which  was  the  lump-sum  payment 
to  Hawaii  for  like  purposes  in  lieu  of  a  land 
grant  under  the  First  Morrill  Act.  as  the 
population  of  Guam  bears  to  that  of  Hawaii 

This  section  l.s  patterned  after  the  com- 
parable provisions  of  Public  Law  90-354.  ap- 
proved on  June  20.  1968.  which  designated 
the  Federal  City  College  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  a  land-grant  college  and  like- 
wise provided  for  a  lump-sum  payment  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  lieu  of  a  land 
grant.  However,  unlike  Public  Law  90-354. 
the  present  bill  does  not  provide  that  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  shall  be  deemed  to  satisfy 
any  requirement  of  State  consent  contained 
in  the  laws  or  provisions  of  law  referred  to 
in  the  bill,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Guam 
has  a  legislature  (48  U.S.C.  1423  et  seq.) 
which  is  competent  in  the  matter. 

These  amendments  would  take  effect  with 
respect  to  appropriations  beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  1970. 

Section  702.  Program  consolidation 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  provides 
that  the  programs  authorized  by  sections 
303(a)(5)  and  1009  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  shall  not  be  con- 
solidated with  the  one  authorized  by  title  V 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965.  This  section  of  the  bill  further 
provides  that  so  much  of  tlie  appropriations 
for  any  fiscal  year  appropriated  under  title  V 
of  the  latter  act.  which  equals  the  maximum 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
the  above-cited  provisions  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  for  that  fiscal  year, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section 
301  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
and  pursuant  to  section  1009  of  that  act. 
except  that  this  provision  shall  not  apply 
during  a  fiscal  year  in  which  appropriations 
pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section 
301  and  section  1009(a)  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  are  equal  to  the  maxi- 
mum amount  authorized  by  those  sections. 

This  section  Is  to  be  effective  July  1,  1968. 
and  the  bill  provides  "that  it  shall  remain 
effective  until  expressly  and  specifically 
amended  by  lav.." 


1  This  act  contains  a  permanent  annual  ap- 
propriation of  $50,000  to  each  State  and  ter- 
ritory for  the  more  complete  endowment  and 
maintenance   of    land-grant   colleges. 

■  That  act  now  authorizes  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  $7,800,000  to  be  distributed 
to  the  SUates.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  an  equal  basis,  and  an  annu- 
al amount  of  $4,300,000  to  be  allotted  to 
these  jurisdictions  on  a  population  basis.  In 
order  to  accommodate  the  addition  of  Guam, 
this  bill  would  increase  these  appropriation 
ceilings  to  $7,950,000  and  $4,322,250,  respec- 
tively. 
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Section  703.  Planning  authorization 
ThlB  section  would  authorize  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1969,  $1,070,000  for  carrying 
out  planning  and  other  activities  relating  to 
new  programs  that  are  authorized  to  be 
carried  out  by  him  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  1970. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
cluding my  opening  statement.  I  can  only 
once  again  indicate  to  Senators  that  in 
my  judgment  the  committee  has  brought 
before  this  body  legislation  which  has 
been  earnestly  considered  and  which  rep- 
resents a  consensus  deserving  Senate 
support. 

I  ask  imanbnous  consent  that  there 
may  be  included  as  part  of  the  statement. 
as  an  appendix,  statistical  charts,  and 
tables,  relating  to  the  various  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TABLE  III.— ESTIMATED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS  UNDER 
PROPOSED  HIGHER  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1968. 
TITLE  I,  EXTENSION  OF  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS:  FISCAL 
YEARS  1970  72  >  PT  A-PUBLIC  LAW  89-329.  TITLE  I. 
COMMUNITY  SERVICE  AND  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 


TABLE  IV  -  ESTIMATED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS  UNDER 
PROPOSED  HIGHER  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1%8, 
TITLE  I.  EXTENSION  OF  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS,  FISCAL 
YEARS  1970-72 


PT.  A 


Fiscal  year 
1970 


Fiscal  years 
1971  and  1972 


United  States  and  out- 
lying areas $50,000,000 

50  states  and  District  ol 

Columbia 49,263.769 

Alibama 891,372 

Alaska 159.730 

Arizona -  461.313 

Arkansas 540.878 

Caljtornia 4.337.929 

Cotorado 540.653 

Connecticut 748.695 

Delaware 215.629 

Florida 1.428.269 

Georgia 1. 101, 893 

Hawaii 263,864 

Idaho 257, 102 

Illinois ?,  531.  HI 

Indiana 1.215.945 

Iowa 722.098 

Kansas 612,780 

Kentucky £16.990 

Louisiana 915.254 

Maine 320.439 

Maryland 913.911 

MassachusetU 1.317.824 

Michigan. 2,008.669 

Minnesota 905,121 

Mississippi 626.755 

Missouri 1,128.716 

Montana 258.229 

Nebraska 424.347 

Nevada., 197.146 

New  Hampshire 252.369 

New  Jersey 1,655.019 

New  Mexico 325.849 

New  York  4.203.367 

North  Carolina 1.221.129 

North  Dakota 244,931 

Ohio                2.436,C23 

Oklahoma. 658,  310 

Oregon 544,710 

Pennsylvania — -  2,714,840 

Rhode  Island 302,407 

South  Carolina 683,555 

South  Dakota 253.045 

Tennessee 971.388 

Texas 2.522.350 

Utah         326,976 

Vermont 192.638 

Virginia  .    1.106.401 

Washington 785.  209 

West  Virginia 507.  745 

Wisconsin 1.039.233 

Wyoming...      171,902 

DistMct  ol  Columbia 281.671 

American  Samoa 31,086 

Canal  Zone 00 

Guam. «.852 

Puerto  Rico 626.136 

Viigm  Islands. 36,157 


J60.  000.  000 


59.121.754 


-PUBLIC  LAW  89-329,  TITLE  IV-C 
STUDY  PROGRAMS 


COLLEGE  WORK- 


TABLE  V  —ESTIMATED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS  UNDER 
PROPOSED  HIGHER  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1968, 
TITLE  I.  EXTENSION  OF  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS.  FIS- 
CAL YEARS  1970-72  '—Continued 

PT.  A— PUBLIC  LAW  89-329.  TITLE  IV-A.  EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY  GRANTS  (INITIAL  YEAR  AWARDS)— Con 


Fiscal  VP3I 
1970 


Fi>;cal  yea  IS 
1971  and  1972 


1.068,017 

173.063 

541.963 

639.288 

5.283.8% 

639.013 

893. 493 

241.439 

1.724,758 

1,325,530 

;i00,441 

292,170 

3,073.807 

1,465,039 

860,  959 

727, 240 

977.033 

1.097,242 

369. 644 

1.095.588 

1.589.660 

2.434.711 

1.084.835 

744. 334 

1.358.340 

293.548 

496. 746 

418.831 

286. 380 

2.002.122 

376.261 

5.119.298 

1.471.381 

277.281 

2.S57.457 

782.933 

643.975 

3,  298. 510 

347.  587 

813.813 

287. 207 

1.165.894 

3. 063. 053 

377.640 

213.317 

1.331.044 

938.158 

598.  759 

1,248.883 

187.951 

322, 222 

32,«4 

00 

46.836 

760.318 

38.648 


United  States  and  out-  ^  »»«  «»» 

lying  areas..                $255,000,000  $285,000,000 

50  Stales  and  Di-.tilcl  ol  ,„  __^  „^ 

Columbia 249,900,000  279,300.000 

Alabama 6.244.577  6,979.233 

Alaska    216.853  242.366 

Aiizona             2.347.8U9  2.624.021 

Arkansas.. 3,751.525  ,092.881 

Cahlornia ^'^•^^'ii\l  "•???'JZ5 

Coloiado         ?,  810, 992  -i-'^l.^?? 

Connecticul  2,638,602  2*5?-5?5 

Delaivaie  514.884  "5-*59 

Floiirta  6,853.962  7.6B0.310 

Geoipia  6.969.828  7.789.808 

Hawaii  813.552  a42.794 

"iaVo         ■  %3:<78  1.076,  B:'8 

Illinois  1 1.079. 234  12. 382. 675 

InrtMina  i.  875. 154  6.566.349 

Iowa  «,250.5r,2  4.750.617 

Kansas  3.225.773  3.605.275 

Kentucky  5.485.600  6.130.965 

Lousian^:::::::...^-  6.256.5-6  6.992.599 

Maine                 ...At  .  1.232.5/5  1.3/7.527 

Maiyland.:: ..,   .         -  3.797.597  *■  2«- 373 

Massachusetts i.   .-  6.539.131  7.308. V.O 

Michigan         9.807.C84  .0.960,8)9 

MSota:: : \\».s?2  5.750.20 

Mississippi 5.280,421  5.901,647 

Missouri                 6,181,314  6.908.527 

Montana""'; 988.681  1.104.997 

Nebraska.:..  J ^''^^tfS  'VIVJ, 

Nevada                    319.770  3-)7.350 

New  Hampshire ?02. 1*<  .!??-^i5 

NewJersey                          ...  5,418,100  6.055.523 

New  Mexico -1 1,610,131  1.799.558 

New  York .  17;088:568  19.098.988 

North  Caioiina.V::::: 8,923,251  5.973.045 

North  Dakota           1,159.291  1.295.679 

dhio 11329,715  12.662.622 

Oklahoma 3.968,221  4.435,070 

Oregon      2:543:784  2.843  052 

Pennsylvania:::: 'S.O''?^?  ^J'^it'?,^ 

Rhodelsland M,°?'"5  ["t-Ui 

South  Carolina ^•8<'',576  ?■<  S-?5« 

South  Dakota 1,265,284  1?  <•  J 

Tennessee                      6.585.425  7.330.181 

leMs        .-  15.168:636  16.953.181 

IJIah   :: 1,791,145  2,001.867 

Vermont 625,381  698,955 

JSa 5.911.980  6.6U7.507 

Washington:::::: 3.933.828  4,396.631 

West  Virginia            3.210,049  3,587.701 

Wisconsin       5  246  773  5,864.041 

wyommg :::::::...-  452,049  505,232 

District  ot'Coiumbia ^  1,239.815 1,385,676 

Outlying  areas '       5,100,000  5,700,000 

TABLE  V-ESTIMATED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS  UNDER 
PROPOSED  HIGHER  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1968, 
TITLE  I.  EXTENSION  OF  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS,  FISCAL 
YEARS  1970-72  ' 

PT.   A-PUBLIC   LAW   89-329,  TITLE   IV  A,  EDUCATIONAL 

OPPORTUNITY  GRANTS  (INITIAL  YEAR  AWARDS) 

Fiscal  year  Fiscal  years 

1970  1971  and  1972 


■  Distributions  made  with  a  basic  amount  ol  $100,000  to  the 
50  States  and  the  District  ol  Columbia:  $25,000  to  Amencan 
Samoa,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  balance 
distributed  on  basis  ol  total  population,  July  1,  1966. 


United  Slates  and  outly- 
ingareas - $100,000.000 

50  States  and  District  ol 

Columbia 99.320.751 

Alabama 1.416.901 

Alaska   «2.680 

Aruona 1,124.991 

Arl>aiis3s 947,769 

Cahlornia: 10,032.039 

Colorado ''J^??'? 

Connecticul '''f^??,' 

Delaware „  ''$•!*! 

Florida     2.367,168 

Georgia 1.686.060 

Hawaii 352.072 

Idaho 414.961 

Illinois *•???•??* 

Indiana ^-''l-"? 

Iowa     1.937,075 

Kansas !f?*-f? 

fenlucky Y^^i^ 

Louisiana l.obo,  /'«> 

Maine ,  «1.608 

Maryland i'^o'^o 

Massachusetts.. 3,678,069 

Sci-  fomnote  at  end  of  tabU". 


$140,000,000 


139.049.052 


1.583.662 
59.751 
1.574,987 
1,326,877 
14.044,855 
2.042,487 
1.741,546 

266. 197 
3.314.035 
2.360.484 

492.901 

580. 945 
6.690.917 
3.880.142 
2.711.905 
2.  372.  292 
2.174.980 
2.613.515 

562. 251 
2. 065. 889 
5.149.296 


Fiscal  vtjar 
1970 


Fiscal  yeai": 
1271  and  rJ72 


Michigan J4.521.647  1.6.330.305 

Minnesota 2.366.760  3.31?.4i,5 

Mississippi 1.195.626  1.673.876 

Missouri                                             2.55(1.428  3.570  599 

Montana                                                   449.665  629.531 

Nebraska                                                  960.817  1.345,144 

Nevada                                                      116,500  163.100 

rjew  Hampshire                                    416.081  582.513 

NewJersey                                        1.764.617  2.470,463 

New  Mexico/...                                     533,575  747,005 

New  York                                           7.868.746  11,016.244 

North  Carolina..                                2.365.844  3.312.182 

IJorth  Dakota 490.868  687.216 

Ohio                                                      4.847.117  6.785.963 

Oklahiima..:                                    1,704.329  2.386.061 

Oregon                                               1.317.347  1.844,286 

Pennsylvania 5.018.045  7.025.263 

Rhode  Kland 566.114  792.559 

South  Caiolina 945.781  1.324.094 

South  Dakota -            479.8U8  671.732 

Tennessee 2.041.443  2.858.020 

Texas                                5.495.458  7.693.641 

Utah 1,201,817  1.682.544 

Vermont 316.680  443.351 

Virginia 1,622,560  2.271.584 

Washington:::::::: 2,078.952  2- 910533 

West  Virginia             947,132  1.325.984 

Wisconsin 2.501,377  3.501,928 

Wyoming              213,251  298,552 

District  ol  Columbia 843.856  1.181.399 

Ameikan  Samoa -                      0  0 

CanalZone „  , ,"  „   ,  " 

Guam 15.111  ?1  155 

Puerto  Rico 662.C75  9.'6.905 

Virgin  Islands 2.063  2.888 

1  Proposed  authorizations  distributed  on  the  basis  ol  full-time, 
degiee-ciedit  cniollment  in  institutions  ol  higher  eilutotion, 
lall  1965. 

TABLE  VI.  ESTIMATED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS  UNDER 
PROPOSED  HIGHER  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1%8. 
TITLE  I,  EXTENSION  OF  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS.  FISCAL 
YEARS  1970  72'— PT  A-PUBLIC  LAW  89  329,  TITLE 
VIA,  UNDERGRADUATE  EQUIPMENT 


A.  EquipmenI 

and 
remodeling 


B.  TV  equip- 
ment and 
remodeling 


United  States  and 

outlying  areas.   $60.000.000 

50  Stales  and  District 

ot  Columbia 59.517,590 

Alabama 985,698 

Alaska 34,828 

Arizona 695,432 

Arkansas "*.i60 

Calilornia 6.631.832 

Colorado 847.883 

Connecticul 683.197 

Delaware 1  '0. 469 

Florida '•  595. 040 

Georgia. 1,M7  725 

Hawaii. 213.595 

Idaho 264. 4i2 

Illinois If^ll^. 

Indiana '•^'If^l 

Iowa             1.047.535 

Kansas 907.0.J2 

Kentucky 981.605 

Louisiana '•!*?•  IJ! 

Maine 246-992 

Maryland „  *^?-^!^ 

Massachusetts ^-^il-^il 

f>'ichigan.... f^^H^I 

Minnesota -  'ici  t\t 

Mississippi ,  768,415 

Missouri 1.439, 5h5 

Montana 246.674 

Nebraska ^-JJ* 

Nevada M-^i 

Uew  Hampshire -.  257.857 

NewJersey -  '•51!' ill 

New  Mexico. .  Jfl-*;* 

New  York  *'Zi^.690 

North  Carolina '•^SS-riS 

North  Dakota ,  llfilll 

Ohio            2.749.680 

Oklahoma ^■^^■^l 

Oregon. -  789,683 

Pennsylvania - ^•?Z?'?f? 

Rhode  Island 321.582 

So.,  footnotf  at  end  of  tabli'. 


$10. 000. 000 


9.919.600 


164, 280 

5,807 

115,900 

95.713 

1,105,307 

141.313 

113.867 

18.413 

265. 840 

174,620 

35.600 

44.080 

441,547 

252,080 

174.587 

151,173 

163.607 

190  407 

41.167 

142.940 

349,173 

438,153 

218.793 

128.073 

239.927 

41.113 

88.207 

10.613 

42.973 

173.587 

55. 240 

785,44/ 

250. 000 

46, 353 

458. 280 

167.513 

131,613 

513,000 

53.600 
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TA8LE  VI  —ESTIMATED  DISTRI*JT 
PROPOSED  HIGHER  EOUCATIO 
TITLE  I.  EXTENSION  OF  EDUC 
YEARS  1970-72  '— PT    A 
Vl-A.    UNDERGRADUATE    EQU 


ION  OF  FUNDS  UNDER 

AMENDMENTS  OF  1968, 

ION  PROGRAMS.  FISCAL 

PlftLIC  LAW  89-329,  TITLE 

3MENT — Continued 


A 

quipnient 

B   TV  equip- 

.inil 

ment  and 

1 

no(lelin|! 

lemodelinn 

S>  ilh  Carolina 

*632. 580 

$105,427 

Sjuth  Dakota 

297.  b?8 

48, 753 

Te-'.Msee 

I.249.M6 

208,  253 

Teui 

'.371.114 

561,854 

lltih 

698, 797 

116.467 

Vermont 

132.968 

30. 493 

Virginia 

.033.411 

172,240 

Waiiiington 

,?89,  ;oo 

214,953 

Went  VirBinia 

S76.  591 

96, 100 

Wisconsin 

,44.'.  91 7 

240.  487 

Wvommg 

120,111 

20, 020 

District  of  Columbia 

447,900 

74,647 

American  Samoa 

U 

0 

Cjiial  Zone  .  . 

0 

0 

Guam 

11.802 

1,967 

Puerto  Rico 

463.  523 

77.253 

Virnin  Islands. 

7.U85 

1.180 

'  OistriliiiM>n  ol  lunds  with    '  , 
t'4jl-time  an4  full-time  er^uivalenl 
degree-credit  enrollment,  lall  1966  : 
luojucls  ol  (1)  fiscal  vear  1%9  all 
0  66',  and  0  33'  i  and  (2)  the  lall 


TABLE  VIII      ESTIMATED  DISTRiai 
PUBLIC    LAW    88  204     HIGHER 
ACT   TITLEI    FISCAL  YEAR  1970 

|ln  ilollais 


United  Stales 
and  outlying 
.treas 

50  States  and 
District  ol 
Columbia 

Ala.'iania 

Alaska 

Ari/ona 

Aikansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

DeUiAiare 

f  lOIKl.l 

lieorgia 

Ha.van 
I  l.iiio 

lillliOIS 

InUiiMa 

lOAd 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland. 

Massac  liusells 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missr:sippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nehrjsl^a 

^evalla 

Ufiii  Hampshire 

Ne^  leisey 

r:e«  Memco 

flew  York 

North  Carolina 

'iQilii  Dakota 

Onio 

Ol.|jhoma 

Oregon 

PdiinSflvania 

Hhoile  Island 

Soiilh  Caiolina 

South  Dakota 

TeiiM'ssee 

Texas 

Uim 

Viijjitiij 
Wasliington  .. 

irVe.t  Virginia 

Wisconsin 
Wyoming   .  . 
District  ol 
Columbia 


Tohl 

Stale 

amount 


936,  000. 000 


936,858,632    2; 


Id 


16,814,709 

805,152 

8.855.641 

9.302.810 

95,  793, 998 

11,369.014 

11.889.283 

2.106.320 

24,  736.  424 

18.894.258 

3. 539. 602 

3.989,613 

45,  087.  583 

23.  758.  299 
15.377.453 
12. 193.  738 
15.544.443 
17.443.829 

4.653.069 

15.207.562 

:S.  464.  371 

41.883.711 

20.105.989 

11.325.804 

21.473,642 

3,  787,  547 

7.714,99..' 

1,488.691 

3,622,  ISO 

.1,069.  5.'i) 

1.  522.  6U6 

73.737.  141 

24.  059.  848 
3.  857.  076 

47.402.290 
13.454.124 
11.320.291 
53.685.070 

4,373.170 
11.800.742 

4.135.691 
18.247.269 
49.249.588 

7.653.649 

2.  390. 593 
18.339.659 
17,666.447 

9.741.621 
22. 402.  722 

1,801.033 

4, 668, 705 


Sir  llxllllDli'^  ;||  I'llll  Ml    l:ibl< 
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TABLE  VIII  -ESTIMATED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS  UNDER 
PUBLIC  LAW  88  204  HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACILITIES 
ACT,  TITLE  I:  FISCAL  YEAR  1970— Continued 


|ln  dollarsi 


American  Samoa 
Canal 2one 
Guam 

Puerto  Rico   . . 
Virgin  Islands. 


Total 

Stile 

amouiil 


124,790 

0 

332,778 

8.  545.  3H0 

138,420- 


Sec  103: 
•      Public 
community 

colleges 
and  public 

technical 
institutes  I 


47,  802 

0 

117.627 

,  524.  326 

35.891 


Sec  104 
Other  under- 
graduate 
institutions  ' 


76.988 

0 

215.151 

6,071.054 

102,  529 


n  the  basis  ol  estimated 
I  degree-credit  and  non- 
d  '  on  the  basis  ol  Slate 
nietit  ratios  Mith  limits  ol 
966  enrollment,  as  above 


IIOM  Of  FUNDS  UNDER 

:ducation  eaciliiies 


ec   103 
Public 

mmunily 
:olleges 
public 
BChnicai 
litules  ' 


Sec  104 
Ottier  under- 
graduate 
iMstitutions 


G4IJ  (100      711.360.  too 


914.351       704.944,278 


,437.095 
200.  603 
,178,624 
.923,376 
.093,147 
,535,093 
,370,645 
441,794 
252,  326 
571,690 
886,  687 
083,  754 
939,  469 
504.  476 
734,  528 
782,419 
861,526 
924, 497 
185,100 
634.  193 
341.040 
916,  792 
985, 187 
353.317 
328.  770 
99!.  100 
881.213 
.;2ll.  741 
383. 42j 
089,8  34 
611.862 
743.077 
169.  194 
051.952 
570  979 
312 
i33.  305 
30.  403 
)93.  384 
3   174.511 
49.  350 
992 
169.212 
140  571 
i3S.  1  t I 
71.  173 
'17  560 
604 
07.  894 
160,  229 


3  120, 


I 

5194. 
II 

1 

5 
3 
3    90. 


188,  233 


11,377,614 
604, 649 
6,677,017 
6,  379,  434 
27,700,851 
8.833.921 
9,518,638 
1,664,526 
18,484,098 
13,322,568 
2,702,915 
2.  905.  849 
36.148.114 
18.253,823 
11.642.925 
9.411,319 
10  682.917 
12,519  332 
3,167.969 
11,573,369 
22,623,331 
32.966.919 
15. 120.8U2 
7,957,487 
16.  144.872 
2.796.447 
5.833.779 
1,167,950 
2. 738. 755 
1 7. 979.  736 
3.910  744 
59, 994.  064 
lb.  890.  654 
2.805.  124 
35.831.311 
10.033,812 
8. 686. 986 
39. 254,  667 
3.  379,  786 
7,826,231 
2.986.341 
13.052.277 
37.280.376 
6,013.075 
1.802,460 
13.  168.486 
13  948. 8«7 
6,551.017 
16,  994.  828 
1.340.804 

4. 280, 422 


'  Distribution  ol  24  percent  ol  the  total  amount  on  the  basis 
ol  the  Stale  products  ol  (1)  1965  66  high  school  graduates  and 
(2)  fisca:  vear  1%9  allotment  ratios,  with  limits  ol  0  66-'i  and 
0  331:, 

■  Oisli  bulion  ol  76  peicenl  ol  the  total  amount  with  i  .  dis- 
tributed on  the  basis  ol  the  eslimaled  lull  lime  aid  lull-'nne 
equivalent  ol  degree-credit  and  nondegree-credit  enrollment  in 
instilutioiis  of  higher  education,  tall  1966  and  '  ,  on  the  basis 
of  enrollment  in  giad-s  9  P  ol  public  aid  noiiiluhlic  schools, 
tall  1966 

Ml-,  JAVITS.  Ml .  President.  1  .sugfie.st 
the  ab.sence  ot  a  ciuoruin. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pfo  tein- 
pore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  foil. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pie.sident.  I  a.sk 
unaniiiious  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  as  is  typi- 
cal ol  education  bills  that  are  reported 
under  the  chairmanship  and  mana^>.e- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse  I.  this  one.  characteristically,  is 
well  balanced  in  all  phases  of  higher 
education  programs.  It  takes  account  of 
the  enormous  e.xplosion  of  higher  educa- 
tion, which  it  is  estimated  will  result  in 
as  many  as  23  iiercent  of  Americans  be- 
ing fiiaduates  of  colleges.  Today,  that 
percentage  runs  about  half  that  num- 
bei- — 12  or  13  peicent. 

When  we  consider — and  this  ties  into 
our  work  in  the  labor  field  in  the  same 
committee— that  each  year  it  is  believed 
that  25  percent  of  all  jobs  in  the  country 
require  professional  or  semiprofessional 
training,  it  begins  to  be  clear  that  tlie 
educational  system  has  «ot  to  keep  pace 
with  the  economic  .system  if  the  country 
is  not  to  fall  on  its  face  in  economic  and 
productive  terms. 

That  is  the  point  I  rise  to  make.  Mr. 
Piesident.  I  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to 
duplicate  what  the  Senator  frorn  Oregon 
has  said.  In  the  Senate  we  generally 
identify  Member:,  as  having  particular 
experience  or  competence  in  particular 
fields.  I  have  liad  a  close  relationship,  as 
Senators  well  know,  with  American  busi- 
ness and  American  production  all  my 
life,  including  my  public  life.  Theiefore. 
I  point  out  the  intimate  link  between 
what  we  ate  seeking  to  accomplish  by 
this  bill  in  terms  of  higher  education 
facilities,  student  loans,  and  the  many 
other  provisiotis  which  we  are  making, 
and  the  demands  of  the  American  eco- 
nomic machine. 
That  is  the  essence  of  this  bill. 
That  is  why  the  4-year  program  is 
so  essential,  because  just  as  in  business, 
there  must  be  an  opportunity  to  look 
forward  and  to  plan  creatively  for  the 
futuie.  So.   too,   in   education,   we  must 


do  the  same  thing,  or  we  cannot  po.ssibly 
accommodate  the  tremendously  expand- 
ing student  body,  any  more  than  we  can 
accommodate  the  tremendously  ex- 
panding economy,  without  advance  plan- 
ninu. 

The  advance  funding  provisions  which 
are  in  this  whole  bill  reflect  the  sanv 
idea. 

Senators  may  .say.  Does  that  not  com- 
mit us  to  certain  levels  of  expenditure 
for  higher  education?  It  does.  But  we 
cannot  hpve  the  fruit  without  the  tree 
It  is  absolutely  indispen.sable.  I  predict 
that  if  we  do  not  pass  this  bill  and  make 
it  law  in  its  essential  provisions,  then  we 
will  have  a  brain  diain  in  the  United 
States — perhaps  a  brain  disaster  not  just 
a  brain  drain— that  we  will  not  be  train- 
ing our  young  people  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  the  American  in- 
dustrial machine  requires  and  which  is 
the  essence  of  American  strength.  Amer- 
ican strength  is  not  built  upon  some  ab- 
stract concept  of  our  people  being  strong, 
willing,  effective,  and  intelligent.  It  is 
built  on  just  such  institutions  as  these 
and  very  heavily  piemi.sed  upon  these  in- 
stitutions. So  what  we  ate  doing,  and 
what  Senator  Morse  is  doing  is  strikin--; 
out  boldly  with  what  is  e.ssential  to  the 
American  destiny  and.  for  all  practical 
puiposes,  giving  us  an  opportunity  to 
double  the  student  body  to  meet  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  Nation.  That  re- 
quirement is  proportioned  directly  to  the 
demands  of  the  American  .system.  It  is 
no  more.  It  can  be  no  le.ss, 

I  repeat,  we  will  have  a  lot  worse  brain 
dtain  than  is  being  complained  about 
in  Europe  now  unless  we  do  it  on  the 
order  of  this  magnitude.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing atKJUt  individual  details.  We  might 
change  or  modify  it.  but  I  am  talking 
about  the  general  thrust  of  the  bill. 

I  heaid  with  the  greatest  interest  Sen- 
ator Morse's  remarks  on  the  Foreign 
Service  Coips.  I  do  think  we  should  let 
that  be  fought  out  by  Senator  Dominick. 
as  it  is  his  bill,  and  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  which  has  certain  jurisdic- 
tional objections  to  it:  but  I  hope  very 
much,  and  I  join  Senator  Morse  in  thi.=;. 
that  even  on  that  iJrovision  we  will  not 
go  out  empty  handed. 

The  university  and  college  population 
is  admeasured  to  the  general  economy  of 
the  country,  which  still  employs  90  per- 
cent of  the  workers.  The  colleges  and  uni- 
versities prepare  individuals  both  for  the 
government  and  for  private  cnterpil.se. 
and  each  .system  is  independent  of  the 
othei— and  maintaining  that  lelation- 
ship  of  90-10  is  critically  important— 
we  still  have  '0  percent  of  our  employees 
at  the  government  level,  not  only  Fed- 
eral, but  local  and  State, 

There  a  degree  of  competence  is  re- 
quired which  takes  special  training.  So 
I  agree  with  Senator  Morse,  We  should 
let  the  parties  in  interest  fight  out 
whethir  there  should  or  should  not  be 
a  Foreign  Service  Corps,  but  I  do  hope 
that  a  substitute  will  be  offered  for  what 
is  iJioposed  if  the  preponderant  view 
seems  to  be  against  a  Foreign  Service 
Corijs,  There  should  be  a  representation 
of  high  comiJetence  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  well  as  competence  for  the 
geneiality  of  the  system  under  which  we 
live. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  ACADEMIC  FACILITIES 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  raise  two  rather 
specialized  points.  One  is  to  call  atten- 
tion with  some  pride  to  the  subject  which 
is  described  on  page  30  of  the  committee 
report,  dealing  with  our  effort  to  finance 
the  construction  of  academic  facilities 
which  are  so  essential  to  underlie  an  ex- 
panded college  education.  This  is  with- 
out appropriatmg  direct  money  for  grants 
or  for  loans,  because  under  the  rather 
peculiar  system  of  bookkeeping  in  which 
we  engage,  any  appropriations  for  loans, 
though  they  will  be  repaid,  have  a  large 
budgetary  and  inflationary  impact,  as  do 
appropriations  for  grants.  It  does  not 
help  us  in  that  regard  that  they  will  be 
repaid  and  will  ultimately  enrich  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

This  approach,  of  which  I  am  very 
proud  to  be  the  author,  seeks  to  take 
advantage  of  the  unique  capacity  of  the 
United  States  as  a  market  for  securities 
only  by  underwriting  an  interest  rate, 
rather  than  providing  for  direct  loans 
and  grants,  m  considering  the  demand 
for  facilities,  which  will  amount  to  from 
$1.5  billion  to  $2.2  billion  a  year  for  each 
year  in  the  foreseeable  future.  So  it  can 
be  seen  that  Federal  participation  in 
an  intelligent  way  becomes  critically 
essential. 

We  have  had  excellent  experience  with 
resp>ect  to  the  guarantees  of  interest  rates 
with  re-spect  to  many,  many  institutions 
which  have  been  built  under  that  con- 
cept. I  refer  to  the  college  housing  pro- 
gram, of  which  I  was  also  the  author,  I 
may  say  that  it  was  forced  upon  me  by 
necessity.  Sometimes  we  get  the  best 
ideas  that  way.  The  universities  and  col- 
leges in  New  York  were  absolutely 
strangling  for  lack  of  money  for  college 
housing,  and  we  could  not  get  the  needed 
money.  We  had  to  find  some  other  way. 

There  is  a  market  for  this  type  of 
security,  provided  there  is  no  undue 
burden  on  the  carrying  charge  on  the 
institution  itself. 

So  the  provision  in  the  bill  is  modest. 
It  means  the  beginning  only.  It  makes 
possible  S300  million  for  the  first  year 
for  that  kind  of  loan,  and  underwrites 
the  difference  In  Interest,  roughly  some- 
where between  2  and  3  percent,  by  pro- 
viding $6,750,000  authorization  for  the 
first  year.  Then,  for  the  second  year,  it 
accumulates  the  same  $6,750,000  in  im- 
derwriting  and  $300  million  on  loans 
already  made.  It  adds  to  that  another 
$6,750,000  in  round  figures,  again  pro- 
viding another  $300  million  in  loans  for 
the  second  year. 

That  will  result  in  $600  million  worth 
of  construction  of  college  facilities,  with 
a  budgetary  impact  aggregating  some- 
thing in  the  area  of  $20  million. 

When  we  bear  in  mind  that  in  this  fis- 
cal year  we  have  cut  the  appropriations 
for  college  facilities  programs  by  as  much 
as  90  percent,  it  can  be  appreciated  how 
critically  essential  is  this  new  technique 
of  financing  which  I  have  described.  This 
technique  is  in  Its  infancy.  I  believe  it 
can  be  applied  not  only  in  the  college 
field,  where  we  have  now  applied  it  to 
college  housbig  and  where  I  hope  will  be 
appUed  to  teaching  facilities,  but  it  can 
also  be  applied  to  the  hospital  field, 
where  there  is  a  need  of  $1  billion  a  year 
for  renovation  and  new  hospitals — that 


is  also  within  the  jurisdiction  of  our 
committee.  The  money  can  be  readily 
raised,  provided  the  maintenance  cost  is 
not  an  overwhelming  burden  on  the  hos- 
pitals which  have  to  incur  these  respon- 
sibilities. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  we  cannot 
do  the  job  without  direct  loans  or  direct 
grant  funds.  These  are  institutions 
which  cannot  borrow.  They  are  not 
creditworthy,  or  they  do  not  have  the 
alimini  which  will  support  them,  or  they 
have  constitutional  inhibitions.  If  they 
are  public  institutions,  many  States  pre- 
vent borrowing  of  this  character.  But 
there  is  also  this  borrowing  capability, 
and  there  is  a  need  for  the  amounts  au- 
thorized, and  a  good  deal  more.  It  rep- 
resents an  intelligent  breakthrough  in 
the  budgetary  and  appropriations  jam 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  as  a  result  of 
the  stres.ses  which  we  have  been  under 
linancially. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 
act  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  celerity 
upon  this  matter. 

I  believe  Senator  Morse  has  brought 
to  the  floor,  with  the  aid  and  cooneration 
of  the  Republican  members — and  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  committee— in  a  com- 
pletely bipartisan  way,  and  with  very 
creditable  contribution  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  a  landmark  and  an  historic 
higher  education  bill. 

I  join  with  Senator  Morse  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  other  Senators  who  have 
participated  in  the  creativity  reflected  by 
this  bill:  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
I  Mr.  ProutyI.  who  is  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Education  Sub- 
committee; to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado I  Mr.  Dominick  I  and  the  Senator 
from  California  I  Mr.  Murphy  1 ,  who  have 
both  made  creative  contributions  to  the 
bill;  and,  on  the  Democratic  side,  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Yarborotjgh], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
ClarkI,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  Nelson  J,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Williams!,  and 
other  Senators  who  have  contributed. 

SCHOOL    LtTNCH    PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  before  I  take  my  seat, 
I  wish  to  refer  to  one  other  matter 
which  troubles  me  very  deeply.  That  is 
the  school  lunch  program. 

We  have  a  rather  difBcult  situation  as 
to  committee  jurisdiction  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  that  issue.  In  the  House,  since  the 
subject  matter  relates  to  schools,  juris- 
diction is  in  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Education.  In  the  Senate,  however, 
jurisdiction  of  the  school  lunch  program 
has  for  some  years  lodged  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  as  Senator  Morse 
pointed  out  the  other  day. 

There  is  a  case  in  point  pending  right 
now,  Mr.  President,  which  relates  to  the 
$100  million  voted  for  school  lunches, 
which  involves  also  the  difficulties  sur- 
rounding the  so-called  section  32  funds — 
funds  resulting  from  Customs  receipts — 
which  are  twice  that  amount,  or  more, 
for  this  fiscal  year  alone.  The  problem 
has  been  brought  ii:to  focus  by  the  fact 
that  a  separate  bill  has  been  passed  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  upon  the 
motion  of  Representative  Perkins,  who 


heads  the  legislative  committee  over 
there  which  deals  with  this  particular 
school  lunch  matter. 

I  wish  to  reserve  the  right,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, to  offer  an  amendment  to  this  bill. 
I  see  no  inhibition,  on  the  question  of 
committee  jurisdiction,  from  offering 
such  an  amendment  on  the  floor;  so, 
Mr.  President,  with  all  respect  to  my 
senior  colleague,  who  has  proceeded  quite 
properly.  I  believe,  considering  the  rec- 
ord on  this  question  of  jurisdiction  for 
this  particular  session  of  Congress,  I 
shall  reserve  the  right  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  to  this  bill,  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, and  we  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  con.sider  just  what  ought  to  be  done 
about  it.  It  is  a  very  pressing  matter; 
every  American  is  deeply  assailed  in  his 
conscience,  not  just  by  the  reports,  be- 
cause I  have  dealt  with  them  in  this 
committee,  but  by  the  actuality  of  star- 
vation and  serious  malnutrition  in  the 
United  States,  csiiecially  of  children. 

The  school  lunch  program  is  a  way  by 
which  that  can  be  avoided  or  mitigated, 
again  without  budgetary  impact,  becau.se 
the  money  would  come  from  section  32 
funds.  We  have  now  undone  the  cord 
which  bound  us  with  respect  to  section 
32  funds  by  a  provision  in  the  agricul- 
tural bill.  The  Senate  has  imtied  that 
Gordian  knot,  but  the  matter  awaits 
action  in  conference.  So.  as  I  say.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  bring  this  question  up. 
Laying  aside  the  question  of  the  school 
lunch  program,  I  again  say  to  Senator 
Morse,  who  has  rendered  so  many  his- 
toric services  to  our  Nation,  that  while 
unhappily  his  efforUs  in  this  field  will 
receive,  at  the  moment,  far  less  notice 
than  some  of  the  times  when  he  had  been 
the  exciting  maverick  that  he  often  is 
on  other  issues,  his  status  in  history  will, 
in  my  judgment,  be  built  very  substan- 
tially upon  the  fact  of  his  creativity  with 
respect  to  these  institutions,  their  ex- 
pansion, their  development,  and  the  re- 
sultant strengthening  of  the  very  bed- 
rock of  our  coimtry.  He  will  be  fully 
honored,  long  after  the  time  that  he  and 
I  are  gone,  for  the  service  he  has  ren- 
dered and  is  rendering  In  connection  with 
these  matters. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  New  York  knows  how 
much  I  am  moved  by  and  appreciate  his 
very  kind  remarks  about  my  work  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation and  as  manager  of  our  education 
bill;  but  I  repeat  what  I  have  said  so 
many  times  in  the  past :  The  credit  be- 
longs to  the  entire  committee.  And  let 
me  say  that  no  small  part  of  that  credit 
belongs  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr,  JavitsI,  for  he  is  minority  leader 
on  the  committee,  and  I  wish  to  say  once 
again,  as  I  have  in  the  past,  that  I  have 
never  failed  to  receive  his  complete  co- 
operation on  any  problem  coming  before 
my  subcommittee,  including  those  times, 
Mr.  President,  when  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  I  might  be  on  opposite 
sides  of  an  educational  issue  before  the 
committee. 

Cooperation  is  really  tested  when  men 
liave  different  views  on  some  substantive 
issue  before  them.  I  have  never  failed  to 
receive  Senator  Javits'  cooperation:  and 
very  often  he  has  proved  himself  right 
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and  me  wrong  on  the  merl  3  of  a  given 
proposal.  He  has  convlnce<  me  in  the 
committee,  and  I  have  com  over  to  his 
side  and  supported  his  pr  posals;  and 
there  have  been  occasions  'hen  he  has 
taken  the  same  position  ifi  regard  to 
some  of  my  proposals. 

What  I  wish  to  stress  heii  more  than 
anything  else  is  that  I  do  no  think  there 
is  anyone  who  deserves  as  nuch  credit 
as  Senator  Javits  for  the  i  ict  that  we 
bring  nonpartisan  educatior  bills  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  each  yeai  as  we  have 
done  for  many  years  past.  Tl  is  year  Is  no 
exception.  We  bring  to  the  £  enate  today 
this  first  bill  on  higher  edui  atlon,  to  be 
followed  by  one  on  vocation!  1  education, 
with  the  unanimous  vote  (  f  the  com- 
mittee. That  does  not  mei  n  that  the 
members  of  the  committee  \  ill  not  offer 
amendment^  to  the  bill.  T  le  manager 
of  the  bilt.joot  only  assure  them  that 
every  opportunity  will  be  mi  ie  available 
for  them  to  make  their  case  ,  but  I  shall 
request — and  I  am  sure  I  sh£  11  obtain  for 
them,  because  it  has  never  bjen  denied— 
roUcall  votes  on  any  amendments  which 
they  offer.  J 

Mr.  President.  I  think  tie  best  way 
I  can  state  my  appreciation '  vlth  respect 
to  Senator  Javits  for  his  cooUfration  with 
me  is  to  make  these  few  bri<  t  comments 
on  the  statements  he  has  i)  lade  during 
the  past  few  minutes  on  thfl  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I 

He  has  talked  about  the  importance 
of  this  bill  to  the  economy  <][  this  coun- 
try'. I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  are  not  only  offering  edii  Ration  legis- 
lation today;  we  are  offerijig  economic 
legislation.  And  we  are  offOing.  in  my 
judgment,  not  only  education  legisla- 
tion and  economic  legislati«i,  but  gen- 
eral welfare  legislation  widhout  which 
we  cannot  make  this  political  and  eco- 
nomic system,  based  upon  Bolitical  and 
economic  freedom  of  choicdi  for  the  in- 
dividual citizens  of  this  country,  work. 
I  believe  we  cannot  maintain  a  system 
of  economic  and  political  !  freedom  in 
this  Republic  unless  we  tr^in  and  de- 
velop the  potential  brainpower  of  the 
youth  of  our  country;  and  V^en  we  do 
that,  Mr.  President,  we  are  ptissing  legis- 
lation that  is  not  excelled  tty  any  piece 
of  economic  legislation  you  aan  mention. 
When  we  speak  of  econqtnic  legisla- 
tion, I  do  not  care  what  Vprm  that  it 
takes,  we  are  talking  aboin  legislation 
that  has  to  be  carried  out  fcy  the  skills 
and  the  brainpower  of  tht  people  of 
this  country.  And  speaking  Irf  loans,  no 
member  of  my  committee  has  done  as 
much  to  come  foi-ward  witjh  a  student 
loan  program,  and  to  bring  jthe  banking 
fraternity  and  the  lending  i  agencies  of 
our  country  into  that  proEa-am,  as  has 
the  Senator  from  New  llYork  [Mr. 
Javits]  .  ' 

I  am  so  glad  the  Senator  iaid  what  he 
had  to  say  in  respect  to  the  nterest  rate 
matter.  Of  course,  we  would  like  to  have 
a  lower  interest  rate,  but  there  is  not 
a  lower  interest  rate  in  th<J  rest  of  the 
couiitry.  And  the  way  we  Hiave  handled 
the  interest  rate  problem— ^to  be  of  as- 
sistance to  those  young  meni  and  women 
who  need  a  loan — again  i|  due  in  no 


small  measure,  by  way  of  credit,  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  what  the 
Senator  said  about  title  XII  in  supple- 
menting what  I  have  already  said  In 
regard  to  the  Foreign  Service  Corps  sec- 
tion of  the  bill.  But,  as  I  have  said 
earlier,  I  think  it  raises  some  very  seri- 
ous jurisdictional  questions.  Although  I 
shall  await  the  dircussion  this  afternoon 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr. 
DoMiNicKl,  I  do  not  think  it  limits  Itself 
to  the  degree  that  we  can  limit  it  to  the 
matter  of  scholarships  in  this  field. 

The  concern  of  the  six  members  of  tlie 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  who  have 
already  talked  to  me  about  it  this 
morning — and  I  refer  to  the  fact  that 
six  members  have  talked  to  me  about 
it — satisfies  me  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to,  I  think,  change  somewhat  the 
structure  of  the  title. 

I  shall  press  for  retaining  In  the  title 
the  scholarship  program,  for  this  is  not 
merely  for  scholarships  for  young  men 
and  women  that  want  to  go  into  diplo- 
matic foreign  service.  As  I  have  said 
earlier,  it  also  applies  to  people  in  agri- 
culture, in  commerce,  in  labor,  in  bank- 
ing, and  in  the  whole  gamut  of  our  eco- 
nomic structure  in  respect  to  our  for- 
eign relations  and  foreign  trade  as  well 
as  diplomatic  service. 

I  think  it  can  be  worked  out.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  on  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  will  cooperate  with  me 
in  working  out  a  retention  of  the  scholar- 
ships aspect  of  the  matter.  I  think  these 
young  men  and  women  are  entitled  to 
that  help  under  the  pending  bill. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that  I  completely  share  his  viewpoint  in 
respect  to  the  school  lunch  program.  I 
.spoke  about  this  matter  the  other  day.  I 
was  then  confronted  with  the  reality  that 
for  some  years  past  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram has  been  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agricultme  and  Forestry.  And 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  reorganiza- 
tion law  specifically,  in  my  judgment, 
gives  jurisdiction  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare.  However,  it  is 
also  my  understanding  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has 
for  the  past  several  years  acceded  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  without  having 
raised  the  issue  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  thought  it  would  be  quite  inappro- 
priate for  me,  in  the  closing  days  of  this 
session  when  we  have  this  issue  before  us 
in  respect  to  the  school  lunch  program 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  to  be  raising  a  jurisdictional 
matter. 

I  made  it  very  clear  that  I  would  not 
raise  the  issue  in  this  session.  I  reserved 
the  right  to  raise  it  next  year,  if  I  am 
back  here,  at  an  early  date,  without  any 
relation  to  any  particular  bill  at  the  time, 
to  have  the  Senate  decide,  as  the  Sen- 
ate decision,  to  which  committee  the 
Parliamentarian  thereafter  shall  refer 
the  school  lunch  program. 

I  think  school  lunch  programs  go  far 
beyond  the  matter  of  surplus  food  dis- 
tributed by  the  Agriculture  Department. 


I  think  the  school  lunch  programs  go  to 
this  whole  question  of  providing,  as  part 
of  tlie  educational  structure  of  the  coun- 
try, funds  In  order  to  assist  boys  and 
girls  who  would  otherwise  be  without  a 
lunch  program.  In  fact,  I  have  spoken 
on  it  heretofore  in  respect  to  the  school 
breakfast  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  ought  to  go 
into  the  whole  matter  of  the  relationship 
between  nutrition  and  ability  to  learn, 
for  it  is  direct.  If  the  boy  or  girl  does  not 
have  adequate  nutrition,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  fact  that  there  is  a  direct 
cause  and  effect  relationship  between  his 
blood  chemisti-y.  w  hich  depends  upon  the 
supply  of  nutritious  food,  and  his  learn- 
ing ability. 

I  think  that  is  a  basic  educational 
problem  and  not  an  agricultural  prob- 
lem. Therefore,  some  time  next  year,  if 
I  am  here,  I  think  the  matter  ought  to 
be  determined,  but  outside  the  context 
of  the  particular  bill  whicli  confronted 
me  when  it  was  suggested  that,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
I  should  raise  a  jurisdictional  point. 

I  talked  to  staff  meml)ers  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. I  was  Informed  as  to  the  past 
practice,  and  I  decided  that  as  far  as 
this  particular  school  lunch  program  for 
this  year  is  concerned.  I  would  not,  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  raise  a 
jurisdictional  question. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  that  I  certainly  agree 
with  him  that  the  bill  which  passed  the 
House  and  went  through  their  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  which  seeks 
to  provide  a  $100  million  increase,  I  be- 
lieve, for  a  school  lunch  program,  is  a  bill 
which  I  will  always  support. 

I  hope,  and  I  am  hoping  before  our 
day  is  over  this  afternoon,  when  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  EllenderI  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr  .Holland]  are 
present  in  the  Senate  Chamber — becau.se 
I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  do  it  when 
they  are  present  since  they  are  the  two 
with  whom  I  had  my  colloquy  the  other 
day — to  discuss  the  matter  further. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  and  I 
will  join  in  raising  the  question  as  to 
the  status  of  the  school  lunch  program 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  we  ought  to  get  favorable 
action  on  an  enlarged  school  lunch  pro- 
gram before  this  Congress  adjourns. 

I  again  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  the  kind  references  he  made 
to  me. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks  a 
special  report  on  Federal  programs,  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, entitled,  "An  Assessment  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


An   Assessment   op  the  Higher   Education 
FAciLrriES  Act 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act,  a 
landmark  In  Federal  education  legislation,  1b 
now  In  Its  fourth  year  of  operation.  Although 
the  Act  officially  became  law  on  December 
16.  1963.  funds  lor  It  were  not  provided  until 
the  following  September,  then  well  Into  the 
Governments  1965  fiscal  year. 

The  purpose  of  the  Act  (Public  Law  88- 
204)  Is  to  assist  the  Nations  colleges  and 
universities  ■to  accommodate  rapidly  grow- 
ing numbers  of  youth  who  aspire  to  a  higher 
education."  The  Act  presently  Is  scheduled 
to  expire  on  June  30.  1969.  but  legislation  is 
pending  In  Congress  to  extend  it  for  five 
years,  to  mld-1974. 

What  has  the  Act  accomplished  so  far? 
What  can  it  be  expected  to  achieve  In  the 
coming  years?  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
undertook  an  assessment  of  the  Act  last  No- 
vember, then  revised  11  this  Spring  to  reflect 
cuts  in  facilities  funds  in  the  current  1968 
fiscal  year  and  In  the  Administration's  budg- 
et for  fiscal  1969.  The  USOE  siu-vey.  entitled 
"An  Interim  Assessment  of  Academic  Facil- 
ities Needs  and  the  Contributions  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963."  was 
sent  to  State  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Commissions,  which  handle  applications  for 
undergraduate  facilities  grants.  This  Special 
Report  discusses  the  highlights  of  that  sur- 
vey, and  reproduces  Its  most  significant 
tables. 

First,  the  survey  Is  admittedly  only  an 
interim  assessment.  It  states  at  the  outset 
that  "data  adequate  for  a  full  evaluation  of 
the  effects  of  the  Higher  Education  Facili- 
ties Act  (HEFA)  assistance  are  not  yet  avail- 
able." It  said  a  substantial  improvement  In 
available  data  is  expected  to  result  from  the 
tabulation  of  the  Fall.  1968,  returns  in  the 
Higher  Education  General  Information  Sur- 
vey, but  that  a  "significant  breakthrough" 
probably  will  be  achieved  only  after  two  or 
three  years  of  effort  under  the  the  new  pro- 
gram, authorized  h\  1966.  of  grants  to  State 
Commissions  for  comprehensibe  planning. 

By  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  on  June  30. 
a  total  of  $2.17  bUllon  In  Federal  funds  will 
have  been  committed  under  provisions  of  the 
Act  for  the  construction  of  academic  f;\clll- 
tiee  at  colleges  and  universities.  The  Federal 
funds  wU  have  helped  to  finance  $6.23  bil- 
lion worth  of  conBtxuction.  From  the  start 
of  the  HEFA  program  tlirough  this  fiscal 
year,  USOE  estimates  that  610  grants  will 
have  been  awarded  for  construction  of  public 
community  college  and  technical  institute 
faxjlUtles  and  2,140  grants  for  other  under- 
graduate institutions  under  Title  I  of  the 
Act.  Under  Title  n,  more  than  300  grants  for 
construction  of  graduate  facilities  wlU  have 
been  made  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  and 
under  Title  in,  more  tlian  600  construction 
loans. 

A  year-by-year  breakdown  of  HEFA  fund 
commitments,  the  total  cost  of  buildings  they 
help  finance,  and  tlie  cost  of  buildings  com- 
pleted with  HEFA  assistance  Is  shown  on  the 
loUowlng  Table  I  from  the  USOE  survey.  The 
USOE  noted  that  experience  to  date  indicates 
that  most  buildings  are  completed  and  ready 
for  use  between  two  and  four  years  after  the 
initial  grant  or  loan  was  committed.  The 
figures  for  Fiscal  1968  and  1969  show  both 
Uie  original  HEFA  funding  estimates  and  the 
amounts  remaining  after  the  present  and 
projected  cut«.  For  future  years,  the  siin-ey 
projects  HEFA  funding  at  around  the  level 
of  $600  million  annually,  with  the  Federal 
share  of  project  costs  remaining  about  the 
same  as  at  present. 

If  the  projections  prove  accurate,  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act,  over  a  10- 
year  period  (Fiscal  1965  through  1974)  will 
have  provided  a  total  of  $5.66  billion  to  assist 
in  the  construction  of  more  than  $14.6  billion 
worth  of  college  buildings. 


RttATIONSHIPS  AMONG  HEFA  PROGRAM  FUNDS  COM- 
MITTED, ESTIMATED  COST  OF  BUItOINGS  FOR  WHICH 
COMMITTED,  AND  COST  OF  BUILDINGS  COMPLETED  WITH 
HEFA  ASSISTANCE 


Total  (»st  Total  cost 
Total       ot  build-      of  new 
Fiscal  year  HEFA  pto-     ings  tor     buildings 

gram  lundswtiich  new  completed 
commit-  HEFA  com-  witli  HEFA 
ted '       milments      assist- 
were  ance 

made' 


1965                      3M.1  1.272.0  106.1 

1966 626.8  2,140.0  299.2 

1967                 710.7  1.701.0  723.0 

19686RG  '           650.0  1.625.0  1.538.2 

1968R[D"  *50.0  1.125.0  1.528.2 

1969  ORG           650.0  1,625.0  2.031.1 

1969  RID       375.0  937.5  1.952.3 

19700RG               632.0  1,580.0  1.753.9 

1970RED        1.389.5 

1971  ORG      608.0  1,520.0  1.685.1 

1971  RED     -  ■  \llli 

1972  ORG        595.0  1,487.5  1,583.9 

1972  RED -  '-HIS 

19730RG              -        586.0  1.465.0  1,532.7 

1973  RtO 'HJZ 

1974 586.0  1,465.0  1,493.9 


I  Millions  ot  dollars. 

Note:  ORG— Estimated  on  basis  ol  original  target  leve  s.  fall 
1967  RED— Reduced  estimates,  reflecting  reductions  in  tiscal 
year  1958  and  tiscal  year  1969  levels,  assuming  oiiginal  target 
levels  unchanged  lor  tiscal  years  1970  thiough  1973 

HEFA    SUPPLY    AND    DEMAND 

Information  obtained  in  the  USOE  analysis 
demonstrates  amply  that  the  demand  for 
HEFA  financing  far  exceeds  the  funds  avail- 
able. Except  for  loan  applications  in  the 
initial  year  of  the  program,  there  have  never 
been  sufficient  monies  to  fund  all  eligible 
applications.  And  in  no  year  have  funds 
for  Title  I  undergraduate  facilities  grants 
been  sufficient  to  pay  the  full  authorized 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  all  projects  ap- 
proved. 

The  disparity  between  demand  and  supply 
is  particularly  acute  In  the  current  1968  fiscal 
year   as   the   result   of   cutbacks   in   overall 


Federal  spending  ordercv  by  Congress  and 
the  Administration  last  December. 

As  of  mid-March,  the  amount  of  Title  I 
applications  received  by  Slate  Facilities  Com- 
missions totalled  more  than  $584  million,  or 
some  $320  million  in  excess  of  the  funds 
available  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  Applica- 
tions received  by  mtd-April  for  Title  II  grad- 
uate school  grants  amounted  to  more  than 
$100  million,  compared  with  $33  million  in 
available  funds.  Title  III  loan  applications 
were  estimated  conservatively  to  total  $250 
million  In  the  current  fiscal  year,  compared 
with  $150  million  in  loan  funds  available. 

In  discussing  the  supply  of  and  demand 
for  HEFA  funds,  the  USOE  survey  makes 
these  observations: 

"The  fact  that  so  much  needed  construc- 
tion has  been  and  i.s  being  provided  with 
non-Federal  funds  is  not  necessarily  an  in- 
dication that  the  available  Federal  funds 
have  been  adequate.  What  this  fact  does  re- 
flect Is  a  desperate  response  by  state  govern- 
ments and  private  institutions  to  the  prob- 
lems of  booming  enrollment  pressures  and 
inadequate  facilities— the  quantity  gap  and 
the  quality  gap. 

•The  non-Federal  funds,  however,  are  being 
provided  at  an  obvious  price.  Much  of  the 
cost  of  academic  facilities  construction  is 
being  provided  from  debt  financing  which 
gets  converted  into  increased  student  charges 
and  depressed  expenditures  for  faculty,  and 
for  instructional  equipment  and  materials. 

"In  addition,  experience  under  Title  I  of  the 
Act  appears  to  Indicate  that  many  non-public 
institutions  tied  up  their  matching  capacity 
for  several  years  in  connection  with  projects 
:jubmitted  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  pro- 
gram, -'in  increasing  portion  of  the  growth 
in  academic  facilities  commitments  in  the 
next  two  or  three  years  probably  will  be  in 
the  public  sector." 

The  following  analysis  shows  the  partici- 
pation by  private  institutions  in  the  first 
iliree  years  of  the  HEFA  program.  It  Is  noted 
that  the  percentage  of  total  funds  going  to 
private  institutions  under  all  three  parts  of 
the  program  showed  a  steady  decline. 


(Dollar  amounts  In  millionsi 


Fiscal  year 

Title  1  undergraduate  grants 
Amount           Percent 

Title  II  graduate  grants 
Amount            Percent 

Title  1 

II  loans 

Amount 

Percent 

1965 

$83.3 

37 
30 
28 

V28.2 
19.7 
18.9 

47 
33 
31 

}102. 1 

73.5 

115.0 

95 

1966. 
1967. 

3-year  total 

141.5 

125.7 

74 

58 

350.5. 

66.8  . 



290.6 

As  mentioned  earlier.  HEFA  funds  have  not 
been  stifiiclent  In  any  year  to  pay  the  maxi- 
mum Federal  share  authorized  by  law  for 
Title  I  projects.  The  Act  states  that  the 
Federal  grants  "shall  In  no  event  exceed"  40 
percent  of  the  development  cost  ot  projects 
at  public  community  colleges  and  public 
technical   institutes,    and   shall   not   exceed 


33 '/3  percent  for  projects  at  other  undergrad- 
uate institutions. 

Following  is  a  USOE  table  showing  the  per- 
centage of  eligible  requests  met  by  avail- 
able funds  and  the  average  Federal  share  for 
approved  projects.  Section  103  refers  to  proj- 
ects at  public  community  colleges  and 
technical  institutes,  and  Section  104  to  proj- 
ects at  other  undergraduate  Institutions. 


DEMAND/PARTICIPATION  ANALYSIS,  HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACILITIES  ACT 


Fiscal  year 


Total  re- 
quired for 

lull  Federal       Total  lunds 
shares  ol  all        available 

eligible 
applications 


Average 
Percentage      Federal  share 
ol  requests       tor  approved 
met  by  avail-     new  projects 
able  funds         (percent) 


Isbi                                          $178,798,226  $105,467,771 

1967 171,520,197  105,224,747 

1968 186,166.000  67,000.000 

1969''.'."II-II^I'1I"IM.'-- J 200,000.000  67,000,000 

^^  l^                                          . $489,122,793  $363,149,484 

9?? 429.120,374  352,SV,905 

Q« .  .      .    401.957.000  200.000.000 

9691 ";■.;.; 400,000,000  133.000,000 


59 

32.73 

61 

27.11 

36 

(•) 

34 

(•) 

74 

26.86 

82 

28,79 

50 

(«i 

33 

(0 

I  Estimated. 
:  Not  aviilabla. 
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Applications  for  Title  n  p-ants  for  the 
construction  of  graduate  facilities  and  for 
Title  in  loans  are  made  directly  to  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  and  are  iiot  channelled 
through  State  Facilities  Commissions  as  are 
undergraduate  facilities  grants. 

As  previously  noted,  appUQBtlons  received 
by  USOEs  Graduate  FaclUliles  Branch  by 
mld-Aprll  totalled  over  tlOO  million,  with 
more  expected  by  June  30.  compared  with 
(33  million  In  Federal  funds  available  In 
this  fiscal  year.  At  the  start  of  the  next  flfical 
year  on  July  1,  the  Branch  lestimatea  that 
there  will  be  a  carryover  of  WO  to  »100  mil- 
lion In  eligible  but  unfundad  applications. 
This  is  measured  against  a  budget  allotment 
of  (as.S  million  for  graduate  tocliltles  grants 
In  the  new  fiscal  year.  1 

In  the  Initial  year  of  the  |HEFA  program 
(Fiscal  1965),  there  was  an  Unused  balance 
of  $61  5  million  In  Title  III  loin  funds  which 
lapsed  Thereafter  the  demand  for  loan  funds 
escalated  rapidly  and  each  >far  since  there 
has  beea  a  carryover  of  eligible,  unfunded 
appitcutloBS  as  shown  on  the  following 
USOE  table.  The  carryover  In  Unfunded  loan 
requests  at  this  fiscal  year's  e||d  will  amount 
to  an  estimated  $228  million. 

The  USOE  report  commented  that  loan 
fund  shortages  are  posing  increasing  difficul- 
ties In  connection  with  grants,  since  about 
95  percent  of  the  loan  appllBatlons  are  re- 
lated to  projects  under  Title  I  or  Title  II.  In 
many  Instances,  it  added,  the  requested  loan 
Is  an  essential  part  of  the  finMnclng  plan  for 
a  project  submitted  under  Title  I. 

SUMMARY  OF  DEMAND  AND  PARTICIP/HION  UNDER  TITLE 
III  OF  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACl|lTIES  ACT,  FISCAL 
YEARS  1965  THROUGH   1963 


[Dol'ar  amounts  in  niillk   s| 


1965 


Authorised  lending  level.  1169. 3 

Total  loan  requests J107.  8 

Unmet  requests ($61.5) 

Number  ol  applications 

funded 133 

Number  of  applications 

deterred 0 


1967      1968 


<SI    ).0 
J2   ).3 

$1  D,5 

143 

130 


S2m.  0 

$356.2 
$156.2 


$150 
>$360 
-$210 


211     >180 
205     :  228 


>  Only  $99,800,000  available;  $10,200.00()  became  unavailable 
May  24,  1966,  due  to  enactment  ol  Public  LI  w  88-429  (Participa- 
tion Sales  Act),  which  created  tit!e  III  loai|  revolvinf  fund. 

» Estimated. 

'Unused  balance  of  available  loan  lundli- lapsed  as  of  June 
30,  1965.  n 

HEFA    AND    THB  "(JUANTlirY    CAP" 

The  Higher  Education  Faculties  Act  was 
passed  In  the  midst  of  the  sfllrallng  college 
enrollments  of  the  'BO's.  On«  of  the  most 
persuasive  arguments  for  Its  enactment  was 
the  prediction  that  the  numtier  of  college 
students  would  double  during  the  decade — 
a  projection  now  In  the  prooess  of  coming 
true.  In  preceding  sections  ttMis  Special  Re- 
port has  discussed  the  Act  la  terms  of  dol- 
lars. What  has  it  accomplished  In  terms  of 
providing  classroom  space  fof  the  ever-In- 
creasing numbers  of  students? 

The  USOE  survey  analyzes  the  effects  of 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  on  the 
"quantity  gap"  In  academic  Hacllltles — that 
Is,  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  space 
available  and  the  amount  t^bat  would  be 
needed  to  provide  a  standard  figure  of  150 
square  feet  per  student  for  tibe  rapidly  ex- 
panding enrollments.  At  the  4»me  time,  the 
survey  points  out  that  emphasis  on  the 
quantity  gap  "has  tended  to  obscure  an 
equally  Important  quality  gap,  which  rein- 
forces the  problems  of  Inadeqpiate  quantity 


and  probably  will  become  much  greater  In 
the  years  Immediately  ahead."  Discussing  the 
"quality  gap,"  the  survey  notes  a  "growing 
problem  of  technological  obsolescence"  of 
many  classrooms.  For  example,  facilities  built 
50  years  ago  cannot.  In  many  cases,  accom- 
modate the  educational  media  and  Instnic- 
tlonal  equipment  In  use  today.  In  other 
cases,  classrooms  nre  not  the  right  size  for 
programs  now  offered. 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  Is  di- 
rected toward  the  quantity  gap  In  Instruc- 
tonal  facilities.  One  specific  requirement  for 
a  Title  I  grant  (although  not  for  a  Title  II 
grant  or  for  a  loan)  Is  that  the  project  must 
lead  to  a  "substantial  expansion  of  the  Insti- 
tution's student  enrollment  capacity."  Ac- 
cording to  USOE  projections  last  Pall,  the 
quantity  gap  was  expected  to  be  almost 
closed  by  1973.  That  goal  has  been  delayed 
by  two  years  as  the  result  of  the  1968  budget 
cut  and  the  proposed  reduction  for  1969. 

The  USOE  makes  the.se  gener.il  observa- 
tions on  the  impact  of  the  HEFA  on  the 
qu.intity  gap: 

1.  The  quantity  gap  In  academic  facilities 
grew  larger  In  the  early  years  of  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  because  the  Act 
came  along  three  years  later  than  needed  to 
prepare  for  the  enrollment  bulge.  According 
to  the  USOE  analysis,  the  amount  of  aca- 
demic space  per  student — a  national  average 
of  119  square  feet — In  the  last  three  years  Is 
estimated  to  have  been  the  lowest  since  1952 
and  perhaps  for  all  time. 

2.  If  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  is 
continued  at  the  projected  levels  fof  around 
$600  million  a  year)  beginning  In  FLscnl  Year 
1970,  but  without  restoration  of  the  FY  1968 
and  FY  1969  reductions,  the  quantity  gap 
will  be  iTradually  reduced  below  Us  current 
level,  although  the  gap  remaining  In  1973 
would  be  larger  than  Is  considered  desirable. 

3.  If  the  reduced  levels  are  sustained  be- 
yond 1969,  "the  quantity  gap  will  again  begin 
to  grow  substantially." 

The  effect  of  the  Fiscal  1968  and  1969  re- 
ductions In  HEHfA  program  levels  Is  shown 
In  the  following  USOE  estimates  of  the  space 
shortage,  expressed  in  terms  of  the  number 
of  student  places  and  In  gross  square  feet  per 
student  and  total  gross  square  feet. 


Estimited 

Estimated 

Estimated 

deficiency 

deficiency 

deficiency 

>n  number 

in  square 

in  total 

ol  student 

feet  per 

gross  squire 
feet  (in 

placM 

student 

millions) 

Fallot  1964 

599,000 

2? 

90 

Fall  of  1967. 

1,073.000 

30 

161 

Fall  of  1973  alter 

reductions... 

436.000 

10 

6b 

Fall  ol  1973  as 

orieinally  projected 

211.000 

5 

32 

The  USOE  estimates  of  academic  facilities 
needed,  as  reflected  in  the  al>ove  table  and 
following  chart,  are  calculated  on  the  basts 
of  150  gross  square  feet  per  full-time  equiva- 
lent (FTE)  student.  Tills  represents  an  aver- 
age figure  for  actual  and  planned  construc- 
tion of  acadenilc  facilities  at  nn  average 
"mix"  of  Institutions.  As  such,  the  survey 
emphasizes,  the  figure  Is  useful  for  broad 
analyses  and  projections,  but  would  be  ol 
only  limited  value  in  analyzing  the  situation 
at  an  individual  institution.  Average  space 
allowances  for  graduate  students  tend  to 
run  substantially  higher  (i.e.,  200  square 
feet)  and  for  junior  college  students  some- 
what lower  (I.e.,  120  square  feet).  The  sur- 
vey noted  tliat  many  colleges  are  better  off 
and  many  others  worse  off  than  the  average 
figures  Indicate. 

Tlie  following  table  shows  the  Impact  of 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  on  the 
quantity  gap  in  instructional  facilities.  It 
reflects  the  delayed  Impact  of  HEFA  com- 
mitments— that  is.  the  lapse  of  two  to  four 
years  between  the  time  a  loan  or  grant  is 
made  and  the  building  is  ready  for  use.  For 
example,  the  large  HEFA  commitments  in 
the  1966  and  1967  fiscal  years  result  In  facili- 
ties ready  primarily  In  the  1968-69  and  1969- 
70  academic  years. 

In  preparing  the  analysis,  the  USOE 
started  with  a  nationwide  Inventory  of  col- 
lege facilities  available  as  of  December,  1957. 
before  enrollments  started  to  spiral.  Esti- 
mates of  space  added  were  derived  from  ac- 
tual completions  In  academic  years  1958- 
59  through  1963-64  as  published  in  USOE 
surveys,  and  from  Institutions'  projections 
for  academic  years  1964-65  through  1969-70 
as  reported  to  the  USOE.  Estimates  of  both 
total  and  HEFA-assisted  facilities  completed 
after  1969-70  are  projected  from  current  ex- 
perience and  assume  that  the  Federal  share 
of  project  costs  will  remain  the  same  aa  at 
present  and  that  substantial  non-Federal 
funding  will  continue. 


ESTIMATED  IMPACT  OF  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACILITIES  ACT  OF  1963  ON  THE  ACADEMIC  FACILITIES  QUANTITY  GAP 


Academic  year 


FTE 
enroll- 
ment ' 


Academic 
facilities 

needed ' 


Academic 
facilities 
available  > 


Quantity  gap  > 


Academic  facilities 
completed 


Total'       Perstudent<       Total'        Assistance: 


I95S-59 2,658         398.700  404,400  None  None 

1963  64 3.693          553.950  498.859  55.091  15 

1964-65 _ 4,112          616,800  526.978  89.822  22 

1%5^66 4.667          700.050  559.007  141,043  30 

1966-67 5,052          757,800  600.289  157,511  31 

1967-68 5,472         820.800  6S9.843  160.957  30 

Original  projectlon„ 659.843  160.957  30 

1968  69 5,808         871.200  731.345  139,855  24 

Original  protection 736,178  135,022  23 

1969-70 5,919         887.850  789.167  89.683  17 

Original  projection 800.395  87.455  15 

1970  71 6.135          920.250  855.373  64.877  11 

Original  projection 870.521  49.729  8 

1971-72 6,411          961.650  905.187  56.463  9 

Original  projection 928.839  32.811  5 

1972-73 6.732       1,008,450  956,178  52,272  8 

Original  projection 985,464  22.986  4 

1973-74 7,038      1,055,700  990,452  65.247  10 

Original  projection 1,023.526  32.174  5 


28.114 

173 

32.034 

2.880 

41.282 

8,121 

59.554 

19. 374 

71.502 

40,029 

76, 330 

40, 497 

57, 822 

49. 170 

64. 222 

51,852 

66.206 

33, 619 

73.521 

42,947 

49,814 

26,  9« 

55,318 

39,608 

50.991 

30.  8<7 

56.629 

35,  694 

34.275 

3?.  999 

38.062 

33,214 

51.976 

30,926 

51.976 

30. 926 

I  Thousands. 

>  Thousands  of  gross  square  feel 

>  Based  on  overall  average  planning  factor  ol  150  gross  square  feet  of  academic  facilities  par  FTE  (lull  time  equivalent)  studenL 
<  Gap  per  student  in  gross  square  feet. 

Note:  Original  proiection  means  betore  fiscal  year  1968  and  fiscal  year  1969  reductions.  Original  levels  were  $650,000,000  for  both 
years. 
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The  USOE  survey  shows  that,  while  sub- 
stantial progress  is  being  made,  tlie  academic 
lacilitles  problems  has  not  yet  been  solved. 
From  its  overall  review,  and  sample  studies 
of  specific  institutions,  the  survey  Identifies 
a  number  of  "problem  trends  which  are 
t.pical  of  situations  where  space  Is  Inade- 
ciiate."  These  IncUicle: 

"  Increased  use  of  leased  space,  whlcJi  eats 
up  operating  funds  needed  foe  other  pur- 
p  Jses.  Also,  leased  space  often  Is  ill-suited  to 
ihe  academic  purposes  for  which  it  is  used. 
Severe  shortages  of  laboratory  space,  which 
make  faculty  recruitment  more  difficult,  cur- 
tail available  laboratory  time  for  students, 
and  frequently  prevent  enrollment  growth 
which  would  result  In  more  efficient  use  of 
other  types  of  facilities. 

Previously-mentioned  obsolescence,  fre- 
quently severe  in  older,  smaller,  and,  par- 
Ucularly,  private  insUtutions.  In  many 
instances.  Uie  resulting  program  inade- 
quac4es  make  it  more  difficult  for  such  InsU- 
tutions to  attract  and  hold  faculty  and 
students  at  a  time  when  other  expanding 
colleges  are  overcrowded. 

Scliedullng  practices  which  put  a  strain  on 
maintenance  and  crowd  out  opportunities 
for  extension  and  community  service  activ- 
ities Of  the  insUtution. 

Deferral  of  fine  arts  or  physical  education 
facilities  in  favor  of  "higher  priority"  neecU. 
resulting  in  Incomplete  and  distorted  total 
progirams  at  many  institutions. 

A  general  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
time  faculty  members  spend  in  contact  with 
students.  While  media  for  Individual  learning 
might  compensate  for  this,  such  facilities 
generally  remain  unavailable. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
to  my  colleague  that  when  he  is  through 
■with  the  colloquy,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont IMr.  PRorrTY]  wants  the  floor. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  during  the  hearings  of 
the    Subcommittee    on    Education   con- 
"Iferning  the  proposals  for  amending  our 
higher  education  legislation,  the  Senator 
from    Virginia    [Mr.    SpongI    made    an 
eloquent  case  for  language  directing  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  distribute 
fellowships  under  title  IV  of  the  Nation- 
al Defense  Education  Act  more  equitably. 
The  Senator  pointed  out  that  current  al- 
location patterns  tended  to  reinforce  the 
strength  of  already-strong  Institutions, 
at  the  expense  of  tliose  Institutions  with 
less    developed    doctoral    capacity.    The 
committee  agreed  \^1th  the  Senator  that 
current  practices  need  modifying,  and 
drafted  language  for  inclusion  in  S.  3769 
to  assure  that  fellowships  are  awarded 
equitably  to  all  areas  of  the  coimtry. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Spong]  recommended  that  a  distribution 
formula  based  on  State  population  be  in- 
serted In  title  IV  of  NDEA.  Upon  reflec- 
tion, the  committee  felt  that  such  a 
formula  would  be  too  restrictive,  and 
would  not  in  all  cases  tiiily  reflect  the 
Ph.  D.-granting  ability  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  a  State  or  the  college 
selections  of  graduate  students  of  all  50 
States.  Some  areas  may  be  populous  but 
lack  the  necessary  graduate  institutions 
to  absorb  the  fellowsliips  that  would  be 
allocated  to  them  on  a  population-based 
formula;  other  areas  may  be  sparsely 
populated  but  have  a  university  of  high 
caliber  which  could  make  important  con- 
tributions to  the  development  of  college 
teachers.  And  In  the  West,  the  West«m 
IntersUte  Commission  for  Higher  Edu- 
cation,  through   interstate   agreements. 


provides  educational  opportuiiily  for  the 
students  of  participating  States.  The 
committee  felt  that  tlieie  was  insufficient 
relation.ship  between  general  population 
and  degree-granting  capacity  to  justify 
such  a  narrow  formula. 

However,  the  committee  was  equally 
convinced  that  some  change  was  neces- 
sary to  assure  equitable  allocation  of  fel- 
lowship funds.  Therefore,  the  committee 
drafted  language  ordering  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  allocate  NDEA 
fellowships  equitably,   and  advised   the 
Commissioner  to  consider  two  factors  in 
making  such  allocations:  first,  college  en- 
rollment:  and.  second,  lack  of  Ph.  D.- 
holding  faculty  members  in  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  State.  The  first 
factor — college '     enrollment — is      more 
closely  related  to  a  State's  need  for  more 
college  teachers  tlian  the  State's  popula- 
tion  at   large.   The   second   factor — the 
ratio  of  non-Ph.  D.  faculty  members  to 
Ph.  D.-holding  faculty  members— will  act 
as  an  equalizing  factor,  helping  to  assure 
that  those  States  whose  need  for  college 
teachers  with  the  doctorate  i.-  the  great- 
est will  receive  the  largest  numbers  of 
NDEA  fellowships. 

However.  I  have  consulted  with  the 
members  of  the  committee,  and  we  have 
agreed  that  we  could  take  population  as 
an  illustrative  factor  to  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  factors  in  reaching  a  judg- 
ment. 

If  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  who  pro- 
posed the  population  factor,  would  agree, 
we  wish  to  propose  the  inclusion  of  tlie 
term  "population."  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  accept  that  amendment,  if  it  would  be 
satisfactoi-y  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  very  able  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

First,  I  shotild  like  to  commend  the 
chairman  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  presentation  they  have 
made  this  morning. 

Second,  I  should  like  to  thank  them 
for  the  consideration  the  subcommittee 
and  the  committee  have  given  the  prob- 
lem of  securing  a  more  equitable  geo- 
graphic basis  for  the  distribution  of 
NDEA  fellowships.  I  believe  that  lan- 
guage on  page  36  of  the  report  covers  this 
matter;  also,  under  title  V  on  page  81 
of  the  bill.  I  am  pleased  tliat  the  com- 
mittee acted  on  this  matter  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  committee  and  the 
chairman  will  accept  language  relating 
to  population. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  brief  amend- 
ment which  I  believe  will  take  care  of 
the  population  matter.  I  send  the  amend- 
ment to  the  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  81,  Une  4,  strike  out  the  words 
"higher  education  and  "  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "higher  education,  popu- 
i.ition,  and.". 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  accept 
th?  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  en  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  f lom  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
not  present  while  the  Senator  made  his 
report  en  what  the  bill  contains.  The 
purpose  of  my  questions  now  will  be  to 
ascertain  exactly  what  amounts  are  to 
be  authorized  for  the  several  years  men- 
tioned in  the  report. 

Tiie  Senator  slated  that  he  refers  to 
the  table  in  the  report  showing  what  the 
authorizations  and  the  expenditures  will 
be  for  the  5  years  that  are  discussed  in 

liie  table. 

Mr.  MORSE.  \Vc  have  cut  it  down  to 
4  years.  The  bill  was  introduced  as  a  5- 
vear  bill,  and  we  cut  it  down  to  a  4-year 
bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  my  understandmg 
correct  that  for  fiscal  1968  the  sum  of 
$2,594,370,000  was  authorized  for  appro- 
priation? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator's  under- 
standing is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  The  fiscal  year  of  1968 
has  now  expired.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  said  $370,- 
000.  It  is  $320,000. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  correct. 

The  fiscal  year  of  1968  expired  on  June 
30.  did  it  not? 

Mr  MORSE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Although  $2,594,320.- 
000  was  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
the  actual  appropriation,  Jiovvever.  was 
only  51,468.955,000:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  now  come  to  fiscal 
year  1969,  which  began  on  July  1.  The 
total  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1969 
Ls  $3,000,028,695. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  approximately 
$1.5  billion  more  than  was  appropriated 
in  1968. 

Mr.  MOP^E.  Tlie  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  other  words,  it  is 
double  the  amount  that  this  bill  wouid 
authoi-ize. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Approximately. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  For  1970.  the  total  au- 
tliorization  would  be  $3,421,213,000? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  For   1971.  $3,693,221,- 

000? 
Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  1972  also  take::  care 

of? 

:.Ir.  MORSE.  1972  is  included.  $3.72?.- 
117  000;  but  1973  has  been  elimmated. 

^ir.  LAUSCHE.  Has  the  House  r.cted 
'?i  en  the  authorization  for  1969? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  House  has  deferred 
r.ct,io:i  on  pppropriations  for  the.se  pro- 
prams. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  figures  we  have 
thus  far  discussed  deal  with  exiiting  pro- 
prams? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Table  2  deals  with 
\\hat  are  supposed  to  be  new  programs. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  correct 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  Are  any  of  these  new 
proirams  actually  to  be  put  into  effect  in 
fiscal  year  1969? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  explained  in  my  state- 
ment today  tliat  we  deferred  until  1970 
any  of  these  new  programs.  We  have  $1.7 
million  for  1969  for  the  necessary-  pre- 
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paratory  work  to  get  read*  for  the  new 
programs  in  1970. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  None  of  the  new  pro- 
grams are  being  authorized  for  opera- 
tional purposes  because  otf  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  fiscal  situation? 

Mr  MORSE.  Earlier  t^day.  when  I 
explained  why  we  were  deferring  it  for 
1970,  I  said  I  want  to  talk  about  some 
realism  in  regard  to  this  program ;  and 
the  realities,  in  view  of  tlA  fiscal  situa- 
tion that  faces  us  in  this  country,  called, 
in  my  judgment,  for  us  to  postpone  until 
1970.  !^ 

What  is  needed,  may  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio — and  it  w^  brought  out 
by  witness  after  witness — ||r  a  blueprint, 
so  that  the  administrators  of  these 
schools  can  proceed  to  make  their  plans 
and  know  where  they  are  going  by  1970. 
Tlie  matter  of  lead  time,  wihich  they  talk 
about  sq  much  in  their  testimony,  is 
important,  in  running  a  university  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  While  fio  funds  for 
operational  purposes  of  lilie  new  pro- 
grams have  been  authoriajed,  $1,700,000 
has  been  authorized  fon  preparatory 
work  needed  to  put  the  iew  programs 
into  operation?  i| 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  cornet. 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  offi- 
cials indicate  that  they  nfled  about  $1.7 
million  so  that  they  can  (ive  some  as- 
surance that  the  money  «ill  be  better 
spent  when  they  really  stait  to  put  the 
programs  into  operation.  Otherwise,  at 
the  beginning  of  fiscal  1«70  they  will 
be  doing  both  the  planning  and  the 
spending,  and  we  have  leanned  that  that 
involves  a  great  deal  of  wliste. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  I  cofrectly  under- 
stand that  table  2  is  somevrfriat  erroneous 
in  the  information  it  giv 
the  top  it  says  the  figure 
sands,  while  on  the  $1.7  n 
in  thousands? 

Mr.  MORSE.  None  of  tl 
sands. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  None  M  them  is  in 
thousands.  Therefore,  tli«[  reference  in 
brackets  to  "in  thousandsf'  is  incorrect. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  tie  Senator.  It 
needs  to  be  clarified.  I  bel|cve  the  Sena- 
tor  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes, 
correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Coimsel 
decimal  point,  not  the 
them  in  thousands. 

Mr.   LAUSCHE.   Very 
imtwrtant.     The     last 
should  be  dropped.  I 

Mr.  MORSE.  Tlie  Sena^&r  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Unde*  title  I.  set 
forth  in  table  1,  part  C,  tBere  is  an  item 
entitled  "Loan  Forgiveness  and  Pay- 
ments on  Insured  Loans.  One  item  Is 
'Increase  in  Loan  Fojeiveness  for 
Teachers."  Will  the  Sejiator  explain 
what  the  increase  is? 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  are  |  [iiore  teachers 
who  are  teaching,  so  we'  have  a  large 
amount  of  forgiveness.  Aluo,  we  are  ex- 
panding the  programs  in  which  we  are 
encouraging  these  peoplol  to  teach  In 
slum  schools  and  areas  w^ere  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  poverty.  Wa  are  ti-ying  to 
get  more  teachers  there.  Therefore,  there 
is  a  larger  amount  of  forgjiveness. 


because  at 
are  In  thou- 
Uion  it  is  not 

\m  is  in  thou- 
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Coun.sel  also  points  out  that  we  have 
included  forgiveness  for  military  sei-v- 
ice. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  the  next  item. 
"Forgiveness  for  Militarj'  Service." 

My  first  question  is  directed  to  the 
teachers,  and  that  is  to  induce  teachers 
to  go  into  slum  areas.  We  are  giving 
them  forgiveness  in  excess  of  what  they 
have   been   given 

Mr   MORSE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Now.  I  wish  to  ask 
about  the  item  entitled  'Forgiveness  for 
Militaiy  Service." 

Mr.  MORSE.  With  respect  to  young 
men  who  go  into  the  military  service — 
before  they  go  into  military  .service  they 
had  a  loan — the  bill  provides  when  they 
come  out  of  service  the  loan  is  forgiven. 
It  is  a  form  of  GI  assistance  program. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Morse  I  for  his  realism  in  seeing  to 
it  that  the  new  programs  were  not  sought 
to  be  put  into  effect  at  this  time  of  finan- 
cial difficulty.  In  all  probability  the  pro- 
Ljiams  are  sound  but  one  must  give  real 
consideration  to  the  fact  that  moneys 
are  not  available  to  do  all  we  want  to 
do. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  was  my  amendment  in 
committee,  but  let  me  say  that  if  I  had 
not  made  it  a  good  many  other  Sen- 
ators would  have  made  it  because  it  had 
the  unanimous  support  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  still  give  the  Senator 
whatever  credit  he  is  entitled  to  receive. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Rol- 
lings in  the  chair  >.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

Tlie  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL   OF   BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler. 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  July  13.  1968.  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  act  <S.  1251)  to 
make  certain  reclamation  project  ex- 
Ijenses  nonreimbursable. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.' 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3769"  to  amend  the  Higher 


Education  Act  of  1965,  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958,  the  Na- 
tional Vocational  Student  Loan  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1963,  and  related  acts. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
before  us  today  the  largest  package  of 
higher  education  legislation  that  has 
ever  been  considered  by  the  Congress.  S. 
3769  is  the  direct  result  of  long  months 
of  deliberations  and  extensive  study  by 
your  Education  Subcommittee.  It  em- 
bodies recommendations  of  both  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

However,  it  differs  from  the  adminis- 
tration's suggested  bill  in  that  it  reflects 
improvements  and  contains  a  substan- 
tial number  of  new  programs  jointly 
sponsored  by  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  members  of  this  body.  These 
additions  the  committee  unanimously 
felt  were  absolutely  necessary  to  meet  in 
a  substantive  realistic  manner  the  re- 
quirements of  American  higher  educa- 
tion. 

The  bill  represents  a  response  to  the 
desperate  need  for  immediate  action  in 
this  field  and  a  reaffirmation  of  our  con- 
gressional commitments  to  make  avail- 
able to  our  ambitious  young  people  the 
opportunity  to  achieve  a  higher  educa- 
tion. But.  it  is  also  a  continuation  of  our 
understanding  of  the  long-term  needs 
during  a  time  of  ever-increasing  concern 
over  the  rising  costs  of  going  to  college. 

Tlie  bill  contains  a  \ariety  of  proposed 
amendments  to  a  number  of  laws  and 
bills  that  touch  on  all  aspects  of  finan- 
cial aid  to  education.  It  constitutes  an- 
other in  a  series  of  important  educa- 
tional advances  toward  quality  educa- 
tion. 

In  my  judgment,  it  Is  as  sound  as  it  is 
necessarj'.  It  is  an  omnibus  bill  extending 
for  4  more  years,  with  manj^  changes,  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act,  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  the  International 
Education  Act,  and  the  National  Voca- 
tional Student  Loan  Insurance  Act. 

Furthermore,  S.  3769  provides  for  con- 
tinuing the  orderly  administration  of 
student  aid  programs  and  for  the  expan- 
sion of  benefits  to  our  deserving  college 
and  university  students  and  their  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education. 

At  this  time,  I  wish  to  pay  particular 
tribute  to  and  express  my  esteem  for  our 
distinguished  subcommittee  chairman, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  MorseJ, 
whom  I  cherish  not  only  as  a  colleague 
in  the  Senate,  but  also  as  a  personal 
friend  S.  3769  is  another  example  of  the 
genius  of  this  man  in  bringing  out  a  most 
complex  bill  with  unanimous  bipartisan 
support.  All  of  us  owe  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  tenacious 
dedication  and  untiring  efforts  in  behalf 
of  our  college  students,  their  parents,  and 
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the    colleges    and    universities    of    this 
country. 

I  wish  also  to  pay  tribute  and  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  the  ranking  ma- 
jority member  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
YarboboughI.  to  the  ranking  Republican 
on  the  committee,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI  :  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  DoMiNicK):  and  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  I  Mr. 
Murphy]  for  their  many  and  valuable 
contributions  and  yeoman  .services  in  be- 
half of  this  legislation. 

The  bill  represents  the  efforts,  talents 
and  contributions  of  every  member  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  .shall  not  dwell  at 
length  on  the  details  of  this  legislation, 
but  I  will  liighlight  for  the  Senate  some 
of  the  issues  that  I  believe  to  be  of  utmost 
importance. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  feel  it  is  a  perfect 
bill;  our  economic  situation  in  this 
country  prevents  its  being  perfect.  But 
it  is  certainly  a  far  better  measure  than 
the  original  version.  S.  3098.  submitted 
by  the  administration. 

In  addition  to  the  brief  outline  I  pre- 
sented earlier,  the  bill  would  extend  the 
concept  of  advance  or  forward  funding 
to  the  higher  education  programs.  The 
Senate  will  remember  that  2  years  ago  I 
proposed,  as  an  amendment  to  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
contract  authority  for  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  obligate  Federal  funds  to 
local  school  districts  whenever  appro- 
priations were  not  available  on  a  certain 
specific  date. 

Unfortunately,  the  amendment  was  de- 
feated and  local  schools  last  year  were 
faced  with  not  only  a  serious  delay,  but 
in  many  instances,  disastrous  curtail- 
ments in  their  Federal  allotments  to 
carry  out  programs  that  had  been  previ- 
ously budgeted  some  6  months  earlier. 

Last  year  I  again  authored  the  advance 
funding  principle,  and  it  is  now  a  part  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act.  It 
allows  appropriations  for  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  appropriation  legislation 
for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  they  would  be  made 
available. 

Colleges  and  universities,  like  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  will  now 
know  in  advance  of  their  planning  period 
what  funds  will  be  available  so  that  they 
will  be  able  to  budget  their  needs  to 
utilize  the  Federal  funds  in  a  more  ad- 
vantageous and  expeditous  manner.  The 
bill  would  further  provide  for  the  au- 
thorization of  funds  for  program  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  and  would  require 
evaluation  reports. 

Further  recommendations  of  major 
importance  to  us  this  afternoon  are  con- 
tained in  title  II  of  the  bill  pertaining  to 
the  student  assistance  programs.  Per- 
sonally, I  cannot  think  of  any  more  im- 
portant program  than  one  which  affords 
students  an  opportunity  to  pursue  a 
college  education.  Title  II  proposes  some 
immediate  and  necessary  changes  in  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program.  This 
program  provides  long-term,  low-inter- 
est loans  to  college  students  which  are 


obtained  from  banks,  credit  unions, 
savings  and  loan  associations,  pension 
funds,  and  other  lenders.  Federal  inter- 
est benefits  are  paid  on  behalf  of  the 
student,  and  tlie  lenders  are  guaranteed 
against  default,  either  by  a  State,  non- 
profit loan,  guarantee  agency  or  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Despite  it,s  be- 
p inning  in  a  tight  money  market,  and 
other  problems  involved  in  getting  the 
program  underway,  an  estimated  1  mil- 
lion students  have  been  able  to  obtain 

loans. 

Mr.  President,  this  year  marks  the 
10th  anniver.sary  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  which  was  enacted  during 
the  Eisenhower  administration.  During 
the  past  decade,  additional  .student  aid 
programs  have  been  established  wi;h  the 
result  that  today  there  is  a  comprehen- 
sive federally  assisted  package  of  student 
assistance  made  up  of  loans,  direct-study 
t'rants.  and  work-study  prants. 

Today,  approximately  2.200  colleges 
and  universities  are  participating  in 
these  student  aid  programs.  The  dollar 
amount  of  funds  provided  ta  students  has 
increased  from  S59  million  in  louns  in  the 
first  4  years  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  loan  program,  t^  over  $1.8 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1968.  This  was  ac- 
complished through  three  programs: 
NDEA  loans,  student  employment,  and 
educational  opportunity  prants. 

Of  more  recent  establishment  is  the 
Guaranteed  student  loan  program  to 
which  I  leferred  earlier.  Under  it.  over 
S800.000.000  in  guaranteed  student  loans 
have  been  made  from  the  inception  of 
the  |)rogram  ;n  November  1965  to  June 

30.  1968. 

In  fiscal  vear  1965.  1.500  schools  em- 
ployed 115.000  students  in  work-study 
proerams.  and  in  calendar  year  1968. 
1,700  institutions  provided  work  for  an 
estimated  310.000  students. 

Mr.  President,  student  assistance  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  and  sensible  invest- 
ments we  can  make  in  our  ^■outh  of  this 
Nation.  The  money  that  is  spent  to  pro- 
vide a  young  man  or  woman  with  a  col- 
lege education  is  money  r-pent  on  behalf 
of  the  Nation.  It  benefits  all  of  us. 

Yet,  despite  great  progress,  one  of  our 
greatest  domestic  problems  today  is  the 
mounting  costs  of  financing  higher  edu- 
cation. Our  various  programs  have  done 
much  to  relieve  the  financial  burden,  and 
S.  3769  promises  to  make  these  programs 
even  more  efficient  and  effective.' But  the 
cost  of  higher  education  is  increasing  at 
a  frightening  rate.  The  Office  of  Educa- 
tion estimates  that  the  average  cost  of 
a  year  of  higher  education  in   1966-67 
ranged  from  SI, 102  for  students  attend- 
ing community   colleges   and   living   at 
home  to  S3.360  for  students  attending 
high-cost  private  colleges.  In  1956,  there 
were    2.8    million    college    students.    By 
1966   there  were  6  million.  In  1956,  op- 
erating costs  of  the  American  colleges 
and   universities   totaled    S4.2   billion    a 
year   By  1966,  the  cost  had  risen  to  S15 
iDillion.  That  is  to  say  that,  while  enroll- 
ment had  doubled,  the  cost  had  almost 
quadrupled. 

To  parents  of  the  lower-  and  middle- 
income  groups,  and  even  to  parents  of 
high  income  with  several  children,  these 
increasing   costs   all   too   often  prevent 


them  from  putting  an  able  and  deserving 
child  through  school.  For  chose  children 
in  the  lower-income  proup,  the  cost  of 
college  is  totally  prohibitive.  Almost  half 
of  the  enrollment  in  the  American  col- 
leges today  comes  from  the  top  one- 
fourth  of  the  economic  ladder  with  fam- 
ily incomes  over  $10,000.  Fewer  thr.n  7 
percent  come  from  the  i>oore.st  '.nc- 
fourth.  I.r.st  year.  I  addressed  this  botiy 
in  callinsz  for  a  fresh  new  approach  to 
study  the  means  of  financing  higher  edu- 
cation. At  that  lime  I  asked  for  a  study 
of  a  proposal  which  would  provide  a  stu- 
dent an  education  fund  in  such  amounts 
as  would  be  noccs-ary  to  finance  his  edu- 
cation, with  repayment  to  be  made 
ihrougli  the  addition  of  a  spccincd  per- 
centage to  his  Federal  mcome  tax  rate 
during  his  ijroduciive,  earning  years. 

Under  the  !>lan.  the  college  student 
would  borrow  funds  from  a  private  non- 
profit, federally  chartered  education 
bank.  The  student  would  repay  the  loan 
after  graduation.  It  would  be  a  kind  of 
.social  security  in  reverse.  That  is.  the 
benefits  would  come  first,  then  the  re- 
payment. A  sort  of  learn  now.  pay  later 
plan:  and  strictly  voluntary,  let  me 
hasten  to  add. 

Several  days  ago  I  wa£  flattered  when 
the  leading  candidate  of  the  other  party 
for  the  presidential  nomination,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  delegates  pledged 
to  his  candidacy,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
newspaper  polls,  suggested  this  ^er>' 
.■=amc  approach  which  I  di.scusscd  (n 
.September  3  of  last  year. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  com- 
mittee is  very  much  aware  of  the  mount- 
ing problem  and  has  declared  itself  m 
favor  of  a  fresh  Initiative  toward  the 
financing  of  higher  education.  The  bill 
recommends  that  a  National  Study  Com- 
mission be  appointed  by  the  President  to 
conduct  a  study  of  alternative  plans  for 
providing  financial  assistance  to  students 
and  institutions  of  higher  education, 
with  the  hope  that  universal  educational 
opportunities  at  the  postsecondary  level 
might  be  made  available  through  pov- 
ernmcntal  assistance  for  all  r.mbitious 
voung  men  and  women. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  the  pattern  of 
currently  available  Government  and  pri- 
vate   assistance    for    higher    education, 
valuable    as    that   assistance   is.   leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  It  tends  to  leave  out 
a  large  number  of  students  ?nd  parents. 
These  people— blue-collar  end  white- 
collar  wage   earners   and   salan-d   en:-      ^ 
i  loyees— work  hard  for  then-  inoney  rr-d 
they  pay  a  larger  share  of  their  income 
than  anv  proup  of  federal  .ncome  tnx- 
pavcrs   Often  they  must  strrggie  to  b'ay 
homes  and  pay  their  bills  with  what  :s 
left  over.  If  one  of  those  bills  :s  for  col- 
lege  expenses,   it  may   well    amount  to 
S2  500  or  more  a  year  for  tuit;on.  book.s 
supplies,     and     other     expenses,     .hat 
amounts  to  SIO.OOO  for  each  student  who 
earns  a  bachelors  degree,  and  gencral.y 
is  out  of  reach  even  for  parents  with  two 
or  three  children  and  yearly  income  run- 
ning between  SIO.OOO  and  SI 5. COO. 

The  National  Study  Commission  is  a 
logical  and  important  next  step  toward 
a  more  compleic  and  equitable  system 
of  promoting  higher  education  and  I'.m- 
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itinR  the  financial  burdeni  involved  to 
what  each  individual  anq  family  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  jinduie. 

I  would  like  to  address  inyself  briefly 
to  two  amendments  whic  »  I  had  the 
IMivilege  of  sponsorine;,  reli  tint;  to  loans 
made  under  the  National  D(  fense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958  and  the  ¥  |!4lier  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  One  of  tli  |se  would  ex- 
tend forgiveness  of  student  cans  to  those 
borrowers  vho  elect  to  le  ich  in  hard- 
core, low-incjiiie  schools.  '  'his  proposal 
would  allow  either  a  Natftinal  Defense 
Education  Act  borrower  oijjone  who  has 
taken  out  u  loan  under  lljt  guaranteed 
student  loan  proRram.  wii<t  teaches  in  a 
poverty  school,  a  loan  foryjl'eness  allow- 
ance of  20  percent  per  yer  \  for  up  to  5 
years.  This  provides  a  10  percent  can- 
cellation of  his  indebtedne;  5  in  just  that 
period  of  time.  Since  195  I.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, throtnih  the  end  of  fis  ml  1966.  over 
142.000  bonowers  engai;ec  m  teaching 
had  canceled  all  or  part  »f  tlieir  loan 
principal  under  the  nations  1  defense  stu- 
dent loan  program.  By  extc  ndini;  similar 
provisions  to  prospective  tt  achers  under 
the  suaranteed  loan  prog  am.  any  in- 
equities caused  by  tlie  exist  mce  of  a  for- 
'-,'iveness  provision  under  c  nly  one  loan 
program  are  removed.  Tljus.  this  for- 
giveness function  becomes  an  incentive 
for  young  college  graduate  >  to  teach  in 
areas  of  vital  need. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Presicent.  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  pcint .' 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Yes;  I  |ni  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.   MORSE.   I   want   pirticularly   to 


s  said.  I  do 

was  on  the 

n  Ohio  I  Mr. 


stress  what  the  Senator  li 
not  know  whether  or  not 
floor  when  the  Senator  frc 
Lau-sche  I  asked  me.  as  m^naser  of  the 
bill,  to  discuss  the  forgiveness  feature 
that  we  have  in  title  II  of  the  bill.  I  ex- 
plained to  him.  very  briefly,  the  purpose 
of  it:  but  I  want  the  Record  to  sliow 
that,  as  I  said  earlier,  as  I]  talked  about 
the  contribution  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  the  students  of  khis  country, 
and  the  student  veterans,  are  indebted 
to  the  Senator  from  Vernriont  for  the 
work  he  has  done  on  tli?  forgiveness 
section  of  this  bill,  not  onlj'  in  the  field 
of  handicapped  children,  ^iid  the  work- 
study  program,  and  tlie  ccjDperative  ed- 
ucation program,  but  also  Sn  connection 
with  the  matter  of  the  fotiiiveness  sec- 
tion. The  students  of  thel  country  owe 
the  Senator  from  Vermoni  ;i  i;reat  debt 
of  gratitude. 

Mr.  PROUTY  I  am  vetv  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Ore;.ioi  .  I  want  to 
reiterate  what  I  said  enrli  r.  that  with- 
out the  support  and  tlie  eadership  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon, 
the  educational  facilities  :  nd  programs 
in  this  country  would  not  be  nearly  as 
extensive  and  worthwhile  is  they  are  at 
the  present  time.  | 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Serlitor  is  very 
kind. 

Mr.  PROUTY  The  ol  ler 
would  extend  complete  lc£  ii  forgiveness 
for  a  college  student  wf  o  leaves  the 
classroom  to  take  up  arms  for  our  coun- 
try. The  loan  would  be  fo  -given  at  the 
rate  of  25  percent  for  eacliJlyear  of  sei-v- 
ice. 

It  would  give  a  student  §ho  had  gone 
into  debt  for  his  education  and  then  en- 


proposal 


tered  the  armed  .services  a  helping  hand 
in  repaying  that  obligation 

Part  E  of  title  II  contains  the  coopera- 
tion work  study  programs  sponsored  by 
two  long-time  friends  of  higher  educa- 
tion. In  the  bipartisan  sponsor.ship,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
Hartke  I  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
California  I  Mr.  KuchelI  have  acknowl- 
edijed  that  the  social  iiroblems  of  our 
time  cannot  bo  solved  by  old  formulas 
and  old  truths.  They  propose,  and  tlie 
committee  enthusiastically  recommend- 
ed, that  programs  be  made  available  to 
enable  colleges  to  ii,ef  up  work  study  co- 
operative education  in  which  students 
go  to  colleije  and  alternate  between 
classroom  study  and  oti-campus  work  on 
jobs  related  to  their  academic  interests. 

Fv)i-  iny  part.  I  have  endorsed  this  con- 
cept in  legislation  I  have  sponsored  with 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
California  iMr.  MlrphyI.  a  similar  pro- 
posal for  our  ocational  education  stu- 
dents which  I  .shall  discu.ss  in  greater 
depth  during  our  deliberations  on  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  amendments. 
The  value  of  work-study  cooperative  edu- 
cation is  that  it  atTords  an  opportunity 
for  youngsteis  to  avail  themselves  of  a 
higher  education  at  little  or  no  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government.  Titles  III.  IV. 
and  V  in  tha  bill  contain  amendments 
to  existing  Hi;;her  Education  Acts  which 
were  recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion and  by  witnesses  appearing  before 
the  committer.  Also  included  are  perfect- 
ing and  substantive  amendments  that 
eman.ited  from  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  was  privileged  to  have  sponsored  an 
amendment  to  the  Education  Professions 
Development  Act.  Senators  will  recall 
that  last  year  we  revised  and  consoli- 
dated the  teacher  institute  programs  un- 
der the  National  Defen.se  Education  Act 
and  incorporated  them  in  to  a  new  .sec- 
tion under  title  V  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965.  Title  V  is  now  known 
as  the  Education  Professions  Develop- 
ment Act. 

My  amendment  would  establish  a 
miiimum  level  of  appropriations  for  each 
State  under  part  B-2  of  the  1967  act 
which  assists  local  school  districts.  It  pro- 
vides grants  to  the  State  education  de- 
partments to  aid  the  local  school's  efforts 
to,  first,  attract  persons  qualified  to  teach 
but  who  have  been  engaged  in  other 
pursuits  and  i)rovide  them  with  short- 
term  training:  and,  second,  recruits 
trained  teacher  aides. 

Title  VI  of  the  bill  contains  new  pro- 
grams which  were  submitted  by  the  ad- 
ministration. They  include  networks  for 
knowledge,  public  .service  education,  and 
improvement   of   gradute   programs. 

The  networks  for  knowledge  authorizes 
the  initiation  of  a  new  program  of  grants 
to  stimulate  colleges  and  universities  to 
share  their  technical  and  other  educa- 
tional and  administrative  facilities  and 
resources. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  would 
be  authorized  to  make  grants  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  support  the 
planning  and  operation  of  such  sharing 
agreements. 

Education  for  the  public  service  au- 
thorizes the  start  of  another  new  pro- 
gram to  prepare  graduate  or  professional 


students  to  enter  the  public  service.  Fel- 
lowships would  be  awarded  to  enter  the 
public  senice.  Fellowships  would  be 
awarded  on  the  Jtraduate  level  to  young 
men  and  women  preparing  for  careers 
in  Federal.  State,  or  local  government. 

The  third  new  program  is  aimed  at 
broadening  and  strengthening  hijzh- 
quality  doctoral  programs  in  the  Nation. 
It  is  designed  for  tho.se  institutions  with 
already  established  doctoral  programs 
not  generally  as  well  known  as  the  to|) 
doctoral  producers  of  the  country,  but 
with  a  demonstrated  capacity  for  high- 
quahty  work  in  a  limited  range  of  fields. 

I  am  convinced  that  these  proposals 
are  investments  which  will  pay  for  them- 
selves in  terms  of  preparing  for  .society 
young  persons  properly  oriented  foi' 
teaching  prof(\';sions.  The  concepts  that 
are  embodied  are  good.  They  would 
greatly  strengthen  our  efforts  toward 
attracting  and  educating  more  men  and 
woMen  for  careers  in  education  at  every 
level  from  prescliool  through  graduate 
school. 

As  one  of  the  original  supporters  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  and 
every  major  education  act  under  discus- 
sion today.  I  have  long  .sought  ways  to 
improve  educational  opportunities,  and 
I  welcome  this  opiwrtunity  to  give  my 
endor.sement  to  the  bill  presently  under 
discu.ssion. 

Before  closing  my  discussion.  I  should 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  sincerely 
thank  and  commend  the  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  education  subcommittee  who 
unselfishly  devoted  many  long  hours  and 
much  of  their  own  time  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  bill.  As  always.  I  am  indeed 
grateful  to  Jack  Forsythe.  Charles  Lee. 
Richard  Smith.  Roy  Millenson.  and  Ar- 
thur Dufresne  of  my  staff  for  their  many 
services  and  continued  excellent  efforts 
in  making  this  bill  i>ossible.  I  wish  to 
publicly  welcome  Richard  Smith  to  the 
committee,  and  I  congratulate  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  for  affording  us  the 
services  of  such  a  knowledgeable  and 
competent  staff  member 

All  in  all.  Mr.  President,  it  is  just  such 
a  staff,  majority  and  minority  working 
togetlrer.  that  enable  us  as  Senators  to 
recognize  urgent  current  needs  and  de- 
vise programs  to  meet  those  needs. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  take  just  a  moment  to  direct  a 
word  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  a  word  which  I 
think  is  very  appropriate  following  Sen- 
ator Proutys  speech:  for  the  making  of 
legislative  history  in  the  consideration  of 
a  major  bill  as  it  goes  through  the  Senate 
is  of  great  importance,  and  as  manager 
of  the  bill.  I  want  this  Record  to  show 
that  I  now  associate  myself  with  every 
explanatory  statement  and  every  inter- 
pretive comment  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  made  about  this  bill,  for  he 
has  set  forth,  accurately,  the  legislative 
intent  of  the  committee,  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  shares  that  legislative 
intent. 

I  do  that,  may  I  .say  to  tlic  Senator,  be- 
cause it  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  save 
a  great  deal  of  time  also:  and  I  do  not 
know  how  the  intent  of  this  bill  could  be 
expressed  any  more  clearly  with  regard 
to  the  items  which   the  Senator  from 
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Vermont  discussed  than  it  has  been  by 
the  Senator.  I  therefore  incoi-porate  his 
statements  on  the  meaning  of  the  bill  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  as  manager  of  the 
bill,  and  I  thank  him  vei-y  much. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  the  out- 
standing leadership  he  has  shown  in  his 
handling  of  the  measure  under  con.sider- 
ation.  We  are  lucky  to  have  as  chainnan 
of  the  Education  Subcommittee  a  Sena- 
tor with  such  a  devoted  interest  in  edu- 
cation and  with  such  deep  understanding 
of  our  educational  system.  There  is  not  a 
Federal  education  program  in  existence 
that  has  not  felt  the  beneficial  influence 
of  the  Education  Subcommittee  under 
his  leadership. 

The  Senator  has  always  been  most 
helpful  and  cooperative  when  education 
measures  are  before  us.  and  I  would  like 
to  ask  his  indulgence  now  to  discuss  very 
briefly  another  important  education 
measure  even  though  the  bill  is  not  now 
before  us.  I  refer  to  the  sea-grant  college 
program.  I  know  the  Senator,  coming 
from  a  great  coastal  State,  shares  my  in- 
tense interest  in  this  program. 

Mr.  MORSE.  First  let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that  I  appre- 
ciate his  comments,  but  I  repeat  that 
ii  connection  with  this  bill,  as  I  have 
said  so  many  times  before,  the  bill  comes 
to  the  Senate  with  the  unanimous  vote 
of  our  full  committee.  Every  member  of 
the  committee  deserves  full  credit  for 
bringing  the  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

With  respect  to  the  sea-grant  college 
program,  the  Senator  is  correct:  I  am 
very  much  Interested  in  it.  The  sea-grant 
college  program  is  playing  an  important 
role  In  providing  for  the  education  of 
the  marine  scientists  and  technicians 
that  are  needed  to  expand  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  seas  and  increase  our  ability 
to  use  the  resources  of  the  oceans.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  know,  has 
a  imique  interest  In  the  sea-grant  college 
program  both  as  the  author  of  the  act 
and  as  the  chairman  of  the  special  sub- 
committee that  considered  the  initial  au- 
thorization 2  years  ago. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  the  con- 
tribution he  has  made  to  the  educational 
processes  of  our  country  by  authoring 
this  bill  in  the  first  place.  As  he  knows. 
I  heartily  endorsed  it;  and  I  am  very  glad 
that  he  has  carried  it  through  to  its 
present  status. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much.  As  he  has  stated,  the  sea-grant 
college  program  originated  in  the  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  and 
I  might  add  that  the  Senators  counsel 
and  advice  were  most  helpful  in  shaping 
the  act  finally  approved  by  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President.  Present 
concern  is  with  legislation  to  extend 
the  program's  legislative  authorization 
which  expired  on  June  30.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  knows,  the  other  body 
approved  a  bill.  H.R.  13781.  extending 
the  authorization  for  2  years.  The  bill 
was  reported  to  the  Senate  last  week 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of   the 


Senate  Commerce  Committee,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  bill  would  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

There  is  no  que.stion,  of  course,  that 
it  lies  within  the  province  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to 
review  this  measure.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  the  program 
are  channeled  into  matching  grants  for 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

I  am  very  much  concerned,  however, 
whether,  with  the  current  goal  for  ad- 
journment of  the  Congress,  adequate 
time  remains  for  a  further  thorough 
and  meaningful  review  of  this  legisla- 
tion by  the  committee. 

I  know  that  within  the  Cummiltee  on 
Commerce  there  has  been  discussion  in 
depth  on  this  mea.surc.  find  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  was 
most  gracious  in  permitting  me  to  make 
a  statement  at  his  committee  hearing 
strongly  supporting  increased  authoriza- 
tions, which  I  think  may  liave  iiclped  to 
increase  .somewhat  the  authorization  fig- 
ures the  Hou.se  of  RoiMesontatives 
approved. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  authorizations 
substantially  increased.  I  should  like  to 
.see  them  go  up  to  $20  million,  and  $25 
million  for  fiscal  1970.  I  realize,  however, 
that  this  is  a  dream,  with  the  budget  and 
the  mood  of  Congress  such  as  it  is.  For 
that  reason.  I  doubt  whether  further 
increases  could  be  achieved.  I  know  that 
the  Education  Subcommittee  and  its 
chairman  are  extremely  hard  working 
and  never  shrink  from  additional  legis- 
lative assignments,  but  I  wonder,  in  view 
of  the  imperative  nature  of  the  legisla- 
tion and  the  legislative  .schedule,  if  the 
Senator  would  consider  it  expedient  to 
forgo  a  formal  review  of  the  authoriza- 
tion renewal  this  year. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  im- 
portant thing  is  to  get  authorization 
continued.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  legislation  in  question  simply  ex- 
tends the  appropriations  authority  for 
the  .sea-grant  college  program  without 
modifying  the  program  in  any  way.  This 
does  not  prevent  us.  next  January,  from 
.scheduling  early  hearings  with  regard  to 
the  program  for  the  .sea-grant  college 
program.  May  I  say  that  if  I  am  here 
after  the  election  in  November — and  I 
hope  to  be  and  would  be  less  than  honest 
if  I  did  not  say  that  I  have  reasonable 
expectations  of  that — I  shall  schedule 
early  hearings  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  share  both  the  Senator  s 
hope  and  his  expectation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  chainnan  of  the  full 
committee  at  that  time.  I  shall  schedule 
vei-y  early  hearings  on  any  proposals 
that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  who 
was  the  author  of  the  program  in  the 
first  place,  makes  before  the  full  com- 
mittee. ^^ 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator.  The 
Senator  is  con-ect.  The  only  question 
involved  here  is  the  level  of  appropria- 
tions to  be  authorized.  As  I  have  said, 
I  am  glad  that  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, in  reporting  the  bill,  recommended 
a  moderate  increase  in  the  authorization 
above  the  rather  meager  features  ap- 
proved by  the  other  body.  A  great  debt 


of  gratitude  is  owed  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  IMr.  Mac- 
NUSON I .  who  has  contributed  so  much  to 
oceanography. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  distinguislied 
senior  Senator  from  Washington,  the 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
conducted  an  excellent  hearing  on  the 
bill,  at  which  I  was  privileged  to  testify. 
The  generous  support  for  this  program 
demon.strated  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  was  mo.st  gratify- 
ing to  me.  particularly  in  view  of  his 
eminent  and  distinguished  kader.ship  in 
marine  .science  affairs. 

Mr.   MORSE.   Mr.   President,  I  share 
the    admiration    of    the    Senator    from 
Rhode  Island  for  tlie  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wa.shinj.aon  IMr.  MagnusonI. 
If  any  substantive  changes  in  the  pro- 
gram are  contemplated  in  the  legisla- 
tion. I  would  consider  a  review  by  the 
Education  Subcommittee  to  be  impera- 
tive. But,  considering  the  limited  scope 
of  the  bill  and  the  necessity  for  prompt 
action  and  the  uncertainties  of  the  legis- 
lative schedule.  I  would  agree  that  a  for- 
mal  leview   may   be  dispensed  with  at 
this  time.  However,  let  the  Record  make 
Ijei-fectly  clear  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
propriation proposal  that  comes  out  of 
the  Commerce  Committee,  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and,  I  am  sure,  all  other 
members  of  the  committee  will  go  along 
with  the  appropriations  requested;  but. 
we   do   not   relinquish,   in   the   slightest 
degree    the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  over 
the  Sea-Grant  College  Act.  Let  me  also 
sav.  quite  frankly,  that  we  are  not  going 
to  yield  jurisdiction  in  regard  to  many 
other  education  programs  which  also  in- 
volve other  activities  in  the  country  or 
other  departments  of  the  Government, 
whether  it  be  State,  Commerce,  Labor, 
or  any  other. 

We  have  to  retain  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  a  single  jurisdiction  over 
all  education  programs,  which  is  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

I  find  nothing  involved  in  the  proposal 
that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
makes  that  in  any  way  endangers  the 
jurisdiction  or  relinquishes  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  because  no  substantive 
changes  are  proposed,  as  I  understand 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  in  the 
sea-grant  college  program. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator.  We 
should  also  bear  in  mind  that  our  com- 
mittee has  legislative  oversight  over  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  which  is 
the  umbrella  under  which  the  program 
has  been  placed. 

I  have  been  a  little  disappointed  at 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  lack  of  full  sup- 
IKJrt.  a  lack  of  fundmg,  and  the  lack  of 
emphasis  that  has  been  given  the  sea- 
grant  college  program  in  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

The  question  of  whether  the  program 
will  remain  in  the  Foundation  perma- 
nently or  will  move  into  another  agency 
will  be  decided  by  the  Congress  after  the 
recommendations  of  the  Presidential 
Commission  on  r.farine  Science  Affairs  is 
received.  However,  for  the  time  being,  I 
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think  it  is  very  important  thai ;  we  watch 
the  program  closely  and  maW^  sure  that 
It  is  not  treated  as  a  stepchilq  within  the 
National  Science  Poundation< 

When  it  comes  to  approprfetions,  the 
sea-srant  college  program  dott  not  enjoy 
the  position  of  being  a  line  item.  The  pro- 
gram is  left  to  the  tender  meicips  of  tlie 
administ  ative  people.  It  is  op  to  us  in 
Congress  to  keep  a  close  chc  :k  on  this. 

I  thank  at  this  point  the  di  tingui.shed 
senior  Senator  f  om  Orerron.  who  is  al- 
ways most  cooperative  and  1  elpful  and 
has.  as  always,  kept  uppcM  est  in  his 
mind  tlie  interests  of  the  en    rr  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Piesideni  the  whole 
committee  is  indebted  to  tl  e  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  I  hope  I  io  Srnator 
will  take  note  of  my  siiggestio  that  early 
In  the  next  session  of  Conn  c^s,  wo  ko 
ahead  to  consider  substanti  e  ohanpes 
and  move  toward  enlarging  i.  e  prop, ram. 

I  agree  wHti-the  Senator  tl  it  the  pro- 
gram needs  to  be  expanded.  /Inch  more 
money  is  needed.  We  are  d  aling  here 
with  really  a  great  resource  for  future 
generations  of  Americans  25  50.  and  75 
years  from  now  that  will  be  '  ery  vital  in 
many  marit-me  aspccto.  but  I  mention 
only  one:  the  matter  of  foo(  supply.  As 
our  food  experts  have  alreadj  testified,  it 
will  not  be  so  many  decades  h  foi-e  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  food  lup-ily  that 
the  American  people  arc  go  ag  to  need 
will  come  f/cm  the  sea. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President, 
to  leave  the  Senator  with 
that  the  potential   benefits 
ture  and  fish-farming,   as 
are  ti-emendous  This  countr 
nent  in  agriculture,  largely 
the  Land-Grant  College  Ac 
act  was  passed  in  the  middle  of  the  Civil 
War  when  fiscal  problems  \|ere  just  as 
difficult  as  they  are  today. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  ni 
when  the  budget  is  tight,  tc 
to  give  a  niggardly  few  mi 
to  the  sea-grant  college  pro 
the  potential  benefits  can 
seen  in  the  precedent  of  the 
college  system  in  a.griculture 

Mr.   MORSE.   Mr.  Presid#it 
pletely  agree.  I  was  going 
quorum,  but  I  will  yield  sh 
Senator  from  Texas 

We  are  about  ready  to  pfoceed  with 
any  amendments  that  may  fe  offered  to 
the  pending  bill.  I  therefore 
the  staff  notify  the  Senator 
sylvania  [Mr.  Cl.\rk1,  the  S 
Illinois  tMr.  DirksenI  of  thn  ,  fact,  and  I 
would  then  like  to  have  t  le  Senator 
from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Domini 
so  that  we  can  have  a  discus  ion  on  title 
XII  of  the  bill  in  order  to  woi  c  out  what- 
ever modifications  may  seei  i  to  be  de- 
sirable after  that  discussioi 
to  title  XII 

I  also  think  the  staff  memlfers  of  other 
Senators  who  know  their  Se  lators  plan 
to  offer  amendments — and  [  have  not 
been  notified  of  any  amend:  lents  other 


would  like 
le  thoui'ht 
of  a.gricul- 
0  suggests. 

is  preemi- 

because  of 

and  that 


stake  now, 
be  content 
ion  dollars 
ram.  when 
so  clearly 
land-grant 

I  com- 
I  call  for  a 
rtly  to  the 


uggest  that 
rom  Penn- 
nator  from 


in  regard 


than  from  the  Senators  I  ha#°  just  men- 
tioned— ought  to  be  notified  so  we  can 
proceed  with  the  amendments  and  get 
to  third  reading. 

The  majority  leader  sharls  my  hope 
that  we  can  disrK)se  of  the  lending  bill 
at  a  reasonable  time  this  afi  ;rnoon. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the    loor 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  comment  on  some  sections  of 
the  higher  education  bill.  First,  I  pay 
tribute  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  because  the  pending 
bill  is  a  tribute  to  his  legislative  genius. 

It  had  been  proposed  that  all  educa- 
tional acts  be  rolled  into  one.  However, 
because  of  the  legislative  genius  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, who  saw  that  it  would  be  more  feasi- 
ble to  place  them  in  the  higher  educa- 
tion amendments  and  the  vocational 
education  amendments,  this  was  done. 

Tiiese  eight  tremendous  volumes  that 
v.c  see  stacked  on  our  desks  before  us 
are  hearings  that  reach  some  15  inches 
high  and  embrace  some  6.584  pages. 
Those  volumes  are  evidence  of  the  pa- 
tience with  which  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  conducted  the.se  hearings,  his 
willingne.ss  to  hoar  everybody  and  evcrj' 
idea. 

The  ponding  bill,  S.  3769,  which  re- 
ceives the  benefit  of  more  than  6.500 
pages  here,  is  one  of  the  monumental 
bills  of  this  session  of  Congress.  And 
witliout  the  legislative  leadership  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon and  without  his  ability  to  bring  peo- 
ple together,  this  would  not  have  been 
pr.'sible. 

There  were  widely  divergent  views 
among  the  members  of  the  Education 
Subcommittee  and  the  full  Committee  on 
Labcr  awA  Public  Welfare. 

I  tliink  the  expertise  of  the  senior 
Scr.r.tor  from  Oregon  gained  through  his 
hearings  in  the  War  Labor  Board  in 
World  War  II  when  he  had  to  bring  to- 
gether the  militant  groups  on  each  side 
of  labor  and  management  to  keep  the 
war  effort  going  smoothly  and  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  dean  of  a  great  law 
school,  the  University  of  Oregon,  and 
knows  not  only  the  problenxs  of  the 
teacher  at  a  university,  but  also  the 
problems  of  an  administrator  in  a  great 
American  university,  is  responsible  for 
this  accomplishment. 

All  that  experience  came  to  the  fore. 
His  leadership  of  many  years  in  the 
Senate  came  to  the  fore.  His  ability  in 
beating  out  a  good  bill  on  the  anvil  of 
experience  helped  to  bring  people  to- 
gether to  agree  on  a  bill  which  had  the 
support  of  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  a  tribute  to  his  capability  and 
to  the  many  facets  of  his  understanding 
of  higher  education  that  this  idea  for 
an  improved  and  developing  higher 
education  in  America  has  been  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  will  be 
brought,  finally,  into  the  classrooms  of 
the  2,300  colleges  of  America. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate tlie  generous  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas,  but  the 
greatest  mediator  on  my  committee  hap- 
pens to  be  the  Senator  from  Texas.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  resolved  differ- 
ence after  difference  that  has  developed 
within  the  committee  with  his  proposals. 

What  I  really  rose  to  say — I  do  not 
wish  to  repeat  what  I  said  earlier,  but  I 


will  keep  on  saying  it  so  long  as  anyone 
.seeks  to  give  me  undue  credit — is  that  the 
credit  for  this  bill  goes  to  the  committee, 
because  we  all  did  it  together.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  contributed  many  sec- 
tions of  the  bill,  various  programs  in  the 
bill. 

I  well  remember  what  the  Senator 
from  Texas  did,  for  example,  with  respect 
to  the  student  assistance  programs  in  this 
bill  and  his  battling  for  NDEA. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  a  movement 
afoot  early  this  year,  in  my  judgment — I 
give  my  interpretation — to  emasculate 
NDKA:  a)id  I  believe  that  the  man  v.lio 
.'-topped  that  movement  cold  was  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas.  I  never  will  forget  the 
session  of  the  Senate  in  which  he  not 
only  dlscu.sscd  the  history  of  NDEA  but 
al.so  pointed  out  what  he  thought  was 
afoot  in  legard  to  certain  forces  that 
-sou^'ht  to  emasculate  it,  and  what  it 
v.ould  do  to  the  young  men  and  women 
from  the  poverty-stricken  areas  of  this 
country,  the  young  men  and  women  who 
could  not  go  in  with  any  credit,  who 
would  be  confronted  by  the  money  lend- 
ers, no  matter  what  the  desire  of  the 
latter  to  help  them.  Tlicir  chief  respon- 
sibility was  to  the  stockholders  of  the 
financial  institution  they  headed,  and 
they  would  have  to  .say  to  these  young 
men  and  women.  If  you  cannot  supply 
us  with  the  credit  credentials,  we  cannot 
make  the  loans." 

It  was  the  Senator  from  Texas  who 
insisted  that  we  give  protection  to  those 
young  men  and  women  who  come  from 
low-income  families. 

Furthermore,  it  v/as  the  Senator  from 
Texas  who  made  very  clear  that  great  re- 
sponsibility should  be  vested  in  the  insti- 
tutions themselves,  the  universities  and 
the  colleges  themselves,  to  help  adminis- 
ter this  program  and  see  to  it  that  these 
yoimg  men  and  women  could  get  the 
loans. 

I  could  mention  many  other  things 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  con- 
tributed. If  that  were  all  that  the  Senator 
did — and  it  is  only  a  small  part  of  what 
he  did — every  student  in  this  country 
should  be  forever  grateful  to  him  for  his 
contribution. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  comments 
about  me,  but  I  stand  here  proud  of  the 
committee,  for  it  was  the  committee  that 
did  the  job  for  me. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  that  the  generous  statements 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Orcnion  illus- 
trate why  he  is  such  a  capable  leader  of 
our  committee.  He  gives  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  too  much  credit. 
He  is  very  mode.>t.  He  said  the  committee 
did  it,  but  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day, 
he  would  be  at  the  hearings,  and  the 
testimony  of  no  witne.ss  was  too  long  for 
him  to  listen  to  patiently.  Without  his 
patience,  his  consideration  of  every 
member  of  the  committee,  and  his  sound 
support,  we  could  not,  in  my  opinion, 
have  preserved  the  NDEA  loan  provisions. 

Many  movements  were  afoot  to  abolish 
it  and  to  put  it  in  the  jurisdiction  of  pri- 
vate lending  institutions.  I  believe  the 
best  judse  of  who  should  go  to  college 
is  the  educational  community  of  Amer- 
ica, rather  than  the  money-lending  com- 
munity of  America.  The  Senator  from 
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Oregon  gave  us  strong  support,  so  that 
we  were  able  to  preserve  in  the  bill  the 
national  defense  education  loan  part  of 
NDEA  and  also  other  portions  of  NDEA 
that  people  tried  to  ema.sculate  and  carve 
up  into  little  pieces  and  hide  in  other 
bills,  so  that  they  would  gradually  wither 
on  the  vine.  There,  too.  his  legislative 
expertise  and  his  consideration  came  to 
the  fore.  He  digs  to  the  bottom  to  see 
whether  an  idea  is  sound. 

So  I  come  here  with  pride  in  the  ac- 
complishments of  this  committee.  With 
his  driving  leadership,  his  conciliatory 
leadership,  and  his  ba.sic  wi-sdom.  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  ultimately  came  to 
the  right  decision  on  conflicts  and  sold 
that  decision  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1968  now  before  the 
Senate  are  the  fruit  of  intensive  and 
lengthy  hearings.  discu.ssions.  and  con- 
ferences with  all  segments  of  the  college 
and  university  community.  The  approxi- 
mately 6.580  pages  of  the  record  of  the 
hearings  represent  the  distilled  ideas, 
wisdom,  and  thoughts  of  people  who 
have  given  most  of  their  lives  to  Ameri- 
can education. 

The  bill  represents  sweeping  improve- 
ments in  the  services  which  the  Govern- 
ment can  offer  academia  and.  more  im- 
portant, the  mechanism  whereby  Con- 
gress can  evaluate  its  proper  role  \is-a- 
vis  higher  education. 

These  amendments  contain  many  .sub- 
stantial suggestions  made  by  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle  as  well  as  the  contributions  of  the 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse  I.  and  the  majority  members  of 
the  committee.  All  members  of  the  com- 
mittee made  some  sugge.stion.s—  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  members — but  led 
by  the  able  chairman. 

I  am  proud  to  associate  myself  with 
the  proposed  legislation:  all  the  more  .so 
because  several  provisions  in  it  found 
their  genesis  in  suggestions  I  made  be- 
for  the  committee.  I  did  not  invent  them 
out  of  the  clear  blue  sky.  They  have 
been  suggested  to  me  by  facets  of  the 
educational  community  of  America. 
Some  of  the  items  I  have  advocated  for 
years. 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  and 
important  of  these  is  contained  in  section 
251 — .setting  up  the  Universal  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Commission,  an 
amendment  I  offered  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  early  last  September,  which  stu- 
dents of  legislation  have  told  me  was  the 
first  bill  offered  in  Congress  for  free  uni- 
versal higher  education  in  America.  It 
was  my  feeling  then,  as  it  is  now.  that  it 
is  time  that  America  took  a  fresh  look 
at  postsecondary  education — the  bone- 
fits  it  confers  and  the  costs  it  exacts — 
and  time  to  decide  whether  our  current 
.system  of  financing  it  is  obsolescent,  in- 
adequate, and  inequitable. 

Mr.  President,  students "  in  America 
I5ay  the  highest  tuition  fees  in  the  world, 
except  for  Canada.  Three  nations  have 
universal  higher  education  free — Nor- 
way. Denmaak.  and  Sweden.  The  Canton 
of  Geneva.  Switzerland,  last  year  voted 
not  only  free  higher  education  to  stu- 
dents but  also  a  payment  of  $70  a  month 
while  in  college  and  $140  a  month  if  they 


were  in   medical  or  other  professional 
schools. 

We  have  asked  in  .section  251  for  a  re- 
study  of  the  how  and  wherefore  of  higher 
education. 

In  the  1968-69  .school  year,  tuition  and 
fees  at  public  college  or  university  are 
more  than  $300— they  reach  now  toward 
$600  a  year;  at  a  private  higher  educa- 
tional institution,  more  than  $1,000— 
between  $1,600  and  $1,700  a  year.  The  to- 
tal cost  of  attending  college — tuition, 
fees,  books,  room,  board,  transportation, 
clothing,  miscellaneous — is  in  the  noieh- 
borhood  of  $1,700  per  year  at  a  public 
college.  S2,640  at  a  private  college. 

The  projections  for  1980-81,  for  total 
costs  of  attending  college,  are  $2,400  for 
public  institutions.  $3,600  for  private  in- 
stitutions. In  the  10  years  from  1956-66. 
student  charges  went  up  80  percent- 
even  though  the  cost  of  living  increased 
only  17  percent. 

I  question  whether  a  student  or  his 
family  .should  have  to  go  into  long-term 
debt  to  cover  the  expen.se  of  what,  in  the 
long  run.  turns  out  to  be  a  benefit  to  all 
of  .society. 

As  President  Kennedy  stated  in  his 
message  to  Congress  in  February  1962: 

The  education  of  our  people  i.s  a  iiation.il 
investment  It  yields  tangible  returns  in  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  Improved  citizenry,  and 
higher  standards  of  living.  But  even  more 
importantly,  free  men  and  women  value  edu- 
cation as  personal  experience  and  opportu- 
nity^as  a  basic  benefit  of  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic civilization.  It  is  our  responsibility  to 
do  whatever  needs  to  be  done  Lo  make  this 
opportunity  available  to  all  and  to  make  it 
of  the  highest  possible  quality. 

Mr.  President,  we  had  a  long  fight  in 
Congress  for  years  to  pass  the  cold  war 
GI  bill.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  was  in  the  forefront  of  that  fight 
with  us.  I  remember  one  fight  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  when  an  amendment  was 
offered  to  turn  GI  bill  payments  into 
loans.  The  late  Senator  Kerr,  of  Okla- 
homa, said.  "You  will  Itang  the  three 
balls  of  the  pawnshop  over  the  head  of 
every  GI  coming  out  of  college  and  it 
would  be  an  impediment  to  the  future  of 

GIs." 

As  Dean  Silber.  who  is  dean  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  testified,  it  is  not  (his 
generation  we  are  impoverishing  when 
we  make  them  come  out  of  college  bur- 
dened by  debts;  it  is  the  next  generation. 
It  is  time  we  reevaluated  our  educational 
IDrcgram  to  make  it  possible  for  every 
American  to  go  to  college. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  t"':;e 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
propose  to  let  the  Senator  from  Texas 
discuss  the  GI  bill  for  veterans  and  men- 
tion any  other  person  who  did  more  than 
the  author  of  the  legislation,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas.  He  knows 
the  battle  he  fought  in  leading  our  com- 
mittee lo  a  successful  culmination,  after 
the  administration  for  2  years  opposed 
the  bill.  He  was  opposed  by  the  Pentagon, 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  the 
White  House  in  connection  with  the  GI 

bill. 

What  was  one  of  the  major  arguments 
that  they  used  against  the  Senator  from 


Texas,  which  he  eloquently  rebutted  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate?  It  was  oaid  that 
the  bill  would  discourage  reenlistments. 
It  was  .said  it  might  discourage  reenlist- 
ment.  Just  think,  what  a  basis  on  which 
to  oppcse  giving  educational  rights  to 
these  men  who  are  making  the  great  sac- 
rifices they  arc  making  for  us  on  the 
field  of  battle  and  in  the  military  service 
of  their  country. 

It  was  the  Senator  from  Texas  who 
drove  through  that  camouflaged  argu- 
ment and  presented  argument  after  ar- 
gument which  caused  the  Congress 
finally  to  adopt  that  GI  bill  to  the  benefit 
of  the  increasing  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  young  men.  and  young  women  who  are 
in  the  military  .-service,  iirovided  for  by 
the  Yarborough  bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon.  The 
manager  of  the  bill  and  other  Senators 
know  that  when  you  have  the  opix)sition 
of  the  Pentagon,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
the  White  House,  no  Member  of  this 
body,  no  matter  how  ijowerful.  could 
alone  obtain  pa.s.sage  of  a  bill.  I  had  the 
aid  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  aid  of  Senators  aoro.ss 
tlie  aisle.  It  took  a  coalition  of  .Senators 
of  both  parties.  That  was  a  legislative 
achievement  and  to  tho.se  persons  w!\o 
say  the  Congress  is  a  rubbei.stamp.  tlie 
coid  war  GI  bill  demonstrates  tliat  Con- 
gress is  not  a  lubbersiamio.  I  .see  the  able 
Senator  from  Tinnes.see  m  the  Chambe--. 
He  was  an  able  chamnion  of  that  bill. 

This  is  something  Congress  iias  a  ripl.t 
to  be  proud  of.  Although  I  was  the  in.stru- 
ment  tlirough  which  the  bill  was  offered, 
being  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  in 
order  to  prevail,  il  was  necessary  to  have 
the  cooperation  of  the  Congress  when 
there  was  involved  the  strongest  opjjosi- 
tion  one  can  have  in  America,  the  execu- 
tive department  Today  there  are  800.000 
of  those  veterans  in  school.  It  took  8 
years  to  pa.ss  that  bill,  but  finally  it  was 
pa.ssed.  It  is  too  late  for  some  veterans, 
but  800.000  veterans  are  in  college  today 
and  there  are  more  coming.  I  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  his  strong 
support 

In  addition  to  the  various  systems  of 
l^icviding  assistance  to  ijostsccondary 
edDcation  which  are  represented  in  this 
bill  and  in  existing  law.  several  pro- 
posals have  come  before  the  Congress 
and  before  tiie  American  iieople  .--.uggest- 
itjg  alternative  methods  of  povern- 
inental  assistsncc.  Recogniziiig  the  need 
for  improvement  vhile  realizing  the 
imni'iise  complexity  of  the  problem  my 
amendment  provides  for  a  Prcsidential- 
ly  appointed  11-member  Commission  to 
conduct  an  inten.sive  study  of  alterna- 
tive means  of  financing  postsecondary 
education  in  America  and  to  report  back 
to  the  President  and  Congress  within  18 
months. 

Additionally.  I  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  .section  322.  which  adds 
to  the  developing  institutions  jnovisions 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  a  new  pro- 
gram called  professors  emeritus.  This 
addition,  which  received  wide  acceptance 
and  acclaim  fron»  ihe  time  I  introduced 
it  early  this  session  will  make  possible 
a  union  of  interests  between  develop- 
ing educational  institutions  which  need 
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competent  faculty  and  p  •ofessors  who. 
merely  because  of  age,  ts  ze  compulsory 
retirement  from  a  develoj  ed  Institution. 
The  amendment  makes  afailable  to  de- 
veloping Institutions  the 
perience  of  qualified  fac 
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alent  and  ex- 
Ity  who  have 


reached  compulsory  retir*  ment  age  at  a 


developed  institution,  bu 
eager  to  retire  and  woul 
opportunity    to    teach    aH 


search  at  a  developing  ir  ^titution 


I  view  it  as  ironic  that 
developing  institutions  ^ 
ging  for  qualified  faculty 


he  students  of 
lould  go  beg- 
hile  hundreds 


of  experienced  and  prod\  ctive  teachers 


annually  are  forced  into 
retirement.  On  the  one  h 
challenging  job  in  search 


employee.  On  the  other  h  md,  there  is  a 


qualified  employee  wanti 


varying  ages 
sdid  that  some 
tter  teaching 
t  that  age. 
reat  univcrsi- 
us,  "I  am  Ko- 
J5  years  after 


ing  job.  Simply  stated,  t  le  amendment 
provides  the  mechanism  o  get  the  two 
together  for  the  mutual  advantage  of 
both,  with  society  receiviije  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  the  alliance 

Tliis  proposal  is  long  Aerdue.  It  has 
had  universal  acceptance  I  offered  the 
amendment  and  we  imm  dlately  began 
to  hear  from  people  in  thl  i  category. 

Some  universities  requi  e  members  of 
the  faculty  to  retire  at  ag  ;  62  or  age  65, 
and  other  universities  rei  uire  members 
of  the  faculty  to  retire  a 
in  their  sixties.  It  is 
teachers  never  reach  b 
competence  than  they  do 

The  dean  of  one  of  the 
ties  in  Massachusetts  tolc 
ing  to  reach  the  age  of 
next.  I  do  not  feel  I  shoilld  go  into  re- 
tirement but  it  is  comp  ilsory.  If  this 
bill  passes  I  would  be  wil  Ing  to  go  to  a 
small  or  weak  institution  t|>  help  build  up 
its  faculty." 

Some  people  ask  why  they  do  not  go 
now.  Mr.  President,  can  'ou  imagine  a 
professor  who  has  been  1  jrced  into  re- 
tirement asking  a  small  or  weak  uni- 
versity to  employ  him?  We  need  this  pro- 
vision in  order  that  it  m^y  be  done  in 
dignity. 

I  have  had  letters  fromkhe  presidents 
of  nearly  every  primarily  Negro  univer- 
sity in  my  State  who  are  n  favor  of  the 
passage  of  this  provision.  1  tiere  are  many 
junior  colleges,  for  instai  ce,  where  re- 
tired professors  could  mai  »  a  great  con- 
tribution. There  are  mai  y  junior  col- 
leges which  are  short  of  U  acher  person- 
nel. But  these  distinguish  id  and  known 


leaders  cannot  go  around 

and  say,  "Will  you  hire  me  ?' 

we  had  this  agency  of  Govi  rnmcnt  which 

could  say,  "You  have  beenpsked  for  over 

here,"   they  could  go  in 

that  would  not  pull  down 

I  do  not  mean  to  limit  ay  statements 
to  primarily  Negro  univi  rsities.  There 
are  many  small,  predon:  nantly  white 
universities  that  are  in  tl 
tion.  Professors  could  go  i: 
leges  and  small  colleges  jnd  be  of  tre- 
mendous assistance. 

This  Is  the  best  place  tfc  get  the  best 
brains  of  America.  What  v  ould  we  think 
of  forcing  the  retirement  »f  Senators  at 
age  62  or  age  65?  We  woul  I  have  a  great 
many  seats  that  are  emp  y.  I  can  look 
around  the  Chamber  and  i  ee  great  lead- 
ers who  have  passed  the  a  ;e  of  62  or  65. 


who  are  not 

welcome  the 

d    pursue    re- 


a  frustrating 
nd,  there  is  a 
of  a  qualified 


g  a  challeng- 


hat  in  hand. 
However,  if 


(vith  a  status 
their  dignity. 


same  situa- 
te junior  col- 


Mr.  President,  these  amendments  are 
too  small,  but  far-reaching  parts  of  this 
forward-looking  legislation.  I  urge  their 
favorable  consideration  by  the  Senate 
and  their  speedy  adoption. 

There  are  other  provisions  I  worked 
on,  but  in  the  interest  of  time  I  will  not 
discuss  those  fully. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  certain  paragraphs  I  have 
marked  from  part  1  of  the  hearings  last 
paragraph,  page  1,  and  the  first  five 
paragraphs  of  page  2,  and  paragraphs  1, 
2.  3.  4,  5,  6  of  page  3. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Nearly  200  years  ago  our  Pounding  Fathers, 
contemplating  a  society  which  would  do  away 
with  title  and  nobility,  referred  to  the  con- 
cept of  "an  aristocracy  of  achievement  aris- 
ing out  of  a  democracy  of  opportunity."  Two 
liundred  years  have  passed  and  because  of 
our  failure  to  Institute  that  "democracy  of 
opportunity."  our  aristocracy  of  achievement 
arises  out  of  a  plutocracy  of  opportunity:  In 
other  words,  those  who  achieve  In  our  society 
do  so  not  Just  because  of  ability  alone,  but 
also  because  they  have  the  money  to  pay 
for  education. 

I  might  add  here  that  the  dean  of  one  of 
the  schools  of  one  of  the  great  universities 
told  me  after  one  of  these  hearings  in  the  last 
3  or  4  years  that  some  of  the  trouble  he  had 
seen  was  that  the  people  In  the  schools  and 
I  lie  colleges  are  the  people  with  money  to  go 
there. 

College  opportunity  Is  not  cqviated  with 
br.itn  power,  but  with  money  power. 

Most  of  us  who  are  parents  and  have  sent 
oi.r  children  to  college  are  familiar  with  the 
letter  home,  the  letter  asking  for  more 
money.  Times  have  changed,  but  the  letter 
home  has  not.  Back  In  1829  Charles  Kent, 
a  student  at  Ohio  University,  wrote  this 
letter: 

I  shall  want  about  three  dollars  more  be- 
fore the  session  is  out.  I  have  laid  out  for  ex- 
penses on  the  road,  for  lodging  the  first  night 
at  Athens,  for  a  trunk,  chair,  quire  paper, 
pen-knife,  quills,  Latin  tutor,  walsh's  arith- 
metic, slate,  hire  for  bed.  college  tuition,  en- 
trances into  society  .  .  .  and  I  have  several 
other  necessities,  which  I  will  present  In  a 
bill  of  my  exi>ense8  .  .  .  and  things  are  so 
dear  that  such  articles  run  up  to  quite  a  sum. 
What  I  have  laid  out  althogether  amounts  to 
about  $22,  and  I  have  yet  wood,  candles,  and 
some  other  little  affairs  to  get.  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  be  as  parsimonious  as  possible  .  .  . 

That  letter,  written  139  years  ago,  con- 
tained assurances  that  the  student  would  do 
his  best  to  hold  his  total  yearly  expenses 
down  to  about  $50. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  the  10  years  from  1956  to  1966,  student 
charges  went  up  80  percent,  even  though  the 
cost  of  living  during  that  same  period  of 
time  increased  only  17  percent. 

The  statistics,  astounding  statistics,  go  on 
and  on.  I  am  confident  that  by  the  time 
we  have  concluded  hearings  on  S.  3098.  there 
will  be  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
members  of  this  committee  that  we  are 
facing  a  true  crisis  in  financing  higher 
education. 

I  am  referring  here  only  to  the  student 
part  of  It.  It  is  also  true,  as  you  know,  in  all 
other  parts  of  higher  education,  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  decide  how  we  shall  go  about 
meeting  this  crisis.  Toward  that  end.  It  Is 
my  hope  that  during  these  hearings  we  will 
examine  not  only  the  cut-and-drled  matters 
of  authorization  and  appropriation  amounts, 
interest  rates  and  service  charges,  but  the 
more  fundamental  and  philosophical  issues 
of  what  a  higher  education  means  both  to 


the  individual  and  to  his  society,  and  what 
implications  that  meaning  has  for  how  we 
go  about  meeting  the  rising  costs  of  educa- 
tion. 

For  instance,  under  the  World  War  II  and 
Korean  war  OI  bills,  this  country  Invested 
more  than  »15  billion  in  the  education  of 
her  veterans.  We  paid  for  tuition,  for  books, 
for  fees,  and  we  provided  a  cost-of-living 
allowance,  too.  That  $15  billion  investment, 
and  I  imderline  the  word  "Investment,"  has 
already  been  repaid  to  society  In  the  form 
of  Increased  tax  payments  resulting  from 
higher  paying  Jobs — wlthoxit  even  counting 
what  that  OI  has  done  for  himself,  his  family, 
and   the   whole   economy. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  the  course  of  the 
earning  lifetimes  of  the  Individuals  who 
benefited  from  these  GI  bills  more  than 
$45  billion  will  be  paid  back  to  the  Oov- 
ornment,  a  300-percent  return  on  the  dollar. 
And  that  doesn't  count  the  greater  returns 
to  society. 

I  anticipate  that  we  will  experience  the 
same  kind  of  result  under  the  cold  war  OI 
bill  and  I  suggest  that  these  bills  have  par- 
ticular relevance  in  our  discussions  concern- 
ing title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
amendments, 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  are  two  comments  I 
wish  to  make.  First,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  the  author  of  the  professor 
emeritus  section  of  the  bill  which  I  think 
is  one  of  the  great  aids  to  the  colleges 
he  has  outlined. 

I  would  not  want  to  offend  any  law 
sciiool  in  this  coimtry,  but  I  am  not  going 
to  run  away  from  the  fact  that,  in  my 
judgment,  probably  the  greatest  law  fac- 
ulty in  the  United  States  today  does  not 
happen  to  be  in  the  great  schools  of  law 
in  this  country  which  are  usually  men- 
tioned when  we  think  about  great  legal 
education. 

From  the  standpoint  of  ability  and  au- 
thoritative standing,  the  Hastings  Law 
School  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  would 
be  hard  to  duplicate.  It  is  now  an  ad- 
junct of  the  University  of  California, 
whose  retirement  policies  do  not  apply 
to  the  Hastings  Law  School  across  the 
bay  from  Berkeley.  Interestingly  enough, 
the  former  dean  of  the  University  of 
California  Law  School  is  now  on  the  fac- 
ulty of  Hastings  Law  School,  which  law 
school  has  had  a  faculty  for  many  years 
composed  of  retired  legal  authorities 
who  have  taught  in  other  law  schools. 

It  includes  my  old  dean  who.  I  think, 
is  unequaled  in  his  knowledge  of  prop- 
erty law  In  this  country.  Dean  Everett 
Fraser.  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
the  father  of  Representative  Fraser  in 
this  Congress;  and  Ed  Morgan,  of  Har- 
vard— no  one  questions  that  he  is  the 
greatest  authority  on  the  law  of  evi- 
dence; and  Ed  Arno,  of  Illinois,  on  con- 
stitutional and  criminal  law,  and  Kidd,  of 
Standard,  emd  McClinic  on  the  subject 
of  equit,,'. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Leon  Green  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  Leon  Green  of  Texas. 
He  is  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  teach- 
ers in  the  legal  profession  today,  but  over 
the  past  35  years  he  has  been  one  of  the 
great  scholars  in  his  fields  of  law. 

Well,  just  think  what  this  amend- 
ment, offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
is  going  to  mean  to  universities  and  col- 
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leges,  not  only  those  particularly  em- 
phasized by  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
but  also  all  universities  and  colleges 
which  can  make  use  of  the  continued 
service  of  these  experts.  I  wanted  to 
mention  that. 

Now  I  want  to  say,  before  my  good 
friend  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Hill]  leaves 
the  Chamber— I  want  the  Senator  from 
Texas  to  know  that  our  true  leader  in 
i-euard  to  this  legislation  is  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the  incom- 
parable Lister  Hill  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  President.  t3lk  about  mediation 
and  diplomacy  in  committee  work,  let 
me  say  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
is  my  definition  of  personified  diplomacy, 
because  the  leadership  he  has  rendered 
over  these  many  years  on  this  committee 
has  been  unequaled.  I  do  not  want  to 
embarrass  him,  but  I  engage  in  no  flat- 
tery here.  I  speak  from  my  heart.  I 
want  to  .say  that  were  it  iiot  for  the 
statesmanship  and  leadership  he  has  dis- 
played for  so  many  years  of  service  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  serving  in  the  Senate  for  30  years, 
we  would  not  have  the  record  v.e  have 
made  on  education  legislation.  He  is  the 
one.  more  than  the  rest  of  us  combined, 
who  should  tiet  tho  credit  for  the  accom- 
plishments we  are  making  in  the  fields 
of  education. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  want  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  for  his 
most  generous  words.  Surely  they  could 
not  be  kinder  or  more  generous  than  they 
are. 

Let  me  say,  that  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  In 
more  recent  years  it  has  been  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse!  who  has 
done  all  the  hard  work.  It  has  been  be- 
cause of  his  indefatigable  efforts,  his  de- 
termination, and  his  vision  which  has 
brought  us  to  much  of  this  tremendously 
helpful  legislation  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  very  kind 
tome. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
(Mr.  Lausche  in  the  chair),  I  join  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  in 
complimenting,  thanking,  and  express- 
ing the  gratitude  of  the  people  of  my 
State  of  Texas — and  I  hope  of  the  Na- 
tion— to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  Hill],  whose  name  will 
rank  high  in  the  history  of  the  Senate. 

In  the  days  to  come,  I  believe  that  any 
five  or  any  10  pictures  that  will  be 
painted  and  hanged  in  the  Senate  cor- 
ridor, of  those  Senators  who  have  con- 
tributed most  to  their  country's  better- 
ment, will  necessarily  include  a  portrait 
of  Lister  Hill  of  Alabama  when  we  look 
at  the  fields  of  medicine,  and  education, 
and  all  the  other  Important  fields  in 
which  the  Senator  has  rendered  such 
valuable  service  to  his  State  and  Nation. 
As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
stated,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
been  wise  when  it  came  to  the  staffing  of 
committees,  the  help  he  rendered  in  ar- 
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ranging  schedules  so  that  hearings  could 
be  held,  and  on  many  other  matters. 

That  is  all  part  of  the  great  accolade 
we  are  tendering  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  but  we  cannot  overlook  the 
great  service  rendered  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mr.  MorseI.  I  have  never 
seen  the  Senator  from  Oregon  cut  off  any 
man  when  he  wanted  to  testify.  Neither 
has  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  In  my  11 
years  in  private  conversation,  in  hear- 
ings, executive  committee  meetings,  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  have  never 
heard  the  Senator  from  Alabama  .^^ay  an 
unkind  word  about  any  Senator.  I  think 
that  has  been  a  factor  in  his  great  suc- 
cess here. 

The  Hastings  Schools  of  Law,  which 
has  been  so  beautifully  described  by  the 
Senator  from  Orczon,  has  had  f^rcat  law 
teachers.  Tliere  is  another  izreat  law 
school  in  this  country,  at  the  University 
of  Texas,  where  Dean  Leon  Green  v.as 
known  as  one  of  the  p.reatcst  professors 
of  t^ie  law  of  torts  and  Amcri'-an  history 
for  n  great  many  years. 

He  was  also  dean  of  Northwestern 
University  for  a  number  of  yeais,  and 
then  came  back  to  teach  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  where  he  started  as  a 
young  man.  After  he  retired,  Hastings 
hired  him  for  5  years  and  then  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  realized  what  they  had 
lost  and  brought  him  back.  So  he  taught 
for  5  years  at  Hastings  and  then  was 
brought  back  to  the  University  of  Texas 
whe:  e  he  has  been  teaching  for  an  addi- 
tional 15  years,  after  he  had  retired  20 
years  ago. 

Leon  Green  is  one  of  the  greatest  law 
teachers  of  all  time  in  America,  in  my 
humble  judgment. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  want  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  fi-om  Texas  for  his 
most  kind  and  generous  remarks.  He  cer- 
tainly has  been  most  gracious  and  most 
generous. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  agree  with  me  that  there 
is  no  man  on  the  committee  who  has 
been  more  cooperative,  more  helpful, 
than  the  Senator  from  Texas  in  his  sup- 
port of  education  measures.  He  has  been 
forthright  and  wonderfully  helpful  in 
this  work. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  our  great 
chairman  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  yield  to  me  at  this  point. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  real- 
ize the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  preparing 
to  offer  an  amendment,  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  detain  Members  of  the  Senate.  How- 
ever, I  feel  that  the  deserved  compliments 
being  expressed  certainly  tell  the  story  of 
the  leadership  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  and  of  the  full  committee.  I 
am  thinking,  as  expressions  are  given 
about  our  able  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  I  Mr.  Morse],  how 
extensive  was  the  testimony  received  on 
the  subject  of  the  higher  education  bill. 
The  hearing  record  contains  6,500  pages 
of  material  elicited  from  a  divergent 
group  v-f  experts  and  persons  intensely 
interested  in  the  subject  of  higher  educa- 
tion. These  hearings  are  not  composed 


merely  of  pages  per  se.  They  comprise 
creative,  innovative,  and  challenging 
testimony. 

I  express  genuine  thanks  for  the 
patience  and  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  1,  and  certainly 
for  the  continued  guidance,  from  which 
v.e  have  all  benefited,  of  our  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  full  committee. 
Lister  Hill  of  Alabama.  I  would  ask  that 
I  be  permitted  at  this  point  to  comment 
on  this  measure,  particularly  three  aieas 
of  special  interest  to  me. 

It  was  my  responsibility,  for  a  jjeriod 
of  19  months,  to  serve  as  chairman  of  t'le 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
I  continue  today  as  a  member  of  that 
.subcommittee.  So  v.hen  I  offered  my 
nmendments,  to  the  Higher  Education 
Act  they  were  in  the  nature  of  a  valid 
lecocnition  of  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  of  the  United  States.  These 
amendments  benefit  those  wlio  ser\'e  in 
the  Armed  Forces. 

One  amendment  would  extsnd  the  for- 
giveness provision  on  future  NDEA  loans 
to  borrowers  who  enter  the  armed  serv- 
ices. These  loans  would  be  canceled  at 
the  rate  of  25  jjercent  for  each  year  of 
service  up  to  100-percent  cancellation 
of  the  loan.  That  is  the  first  amendment. 
The  second  amendment  would  enable 
veterans  to  obtain  benefits  of  lx)th  the 
GI  bill,  for  which  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  been  an  ardent  and  effective 
advocate,  and  also  the  student  financial 
assistance  under  NDEA.  This  would  not 
give  unequal  assistance  to  veterans,  for 
NDEA  loans  are  based  on  need. 

A  vital  provision  of  this  measure  to- 
day— certainly  of  interest  to  West  Vir- 
ginians— is  the  retention  of  the  current 
3-percent  interest  rates  on  loans  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning.  For  what 
reason?  For  the  construction  of  facilities 
which  are  absolutely  necessarj'.  It  is  im- 
perative that  funds  be  made  available 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible  for  aca- 
demic facilities.  But,  the  administration 
submitted  a  proposal  to  increase  the  in- 
terest rate  to  the  current  average  mar- 
ket yield  of  outstanding  obUgations  of 
the  United  States.  This  would  have  had 
a  harsh  impact  on  those  .smaller  insti- 
tutions of  learning  in  West  Virginia  as 
well  as  throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  ?>Ir.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  RANT)OLPH.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  J. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me  to  make  this  comment,  I  want  the 
Senate  to  know  that  on  our  subcommit- 
tee the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 
R.\ndolph]  is  our  leader  in  handling 
problems  of  small  colleges  in  this  coun- 
tr>'.  There  is  no  one  on  the  commit- 
tee— I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone  in  the 
Congress — who  is  more  expert  on  the 
problems  of  small  colleges.  He  has  been  a 
trustee  of  Salem  College  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, but  he  takes  an  interest  in  small 
colleges  anywhere  in  the  country.  I  just 
delegate  to  him  any  small  college  prob- 
lem that  comes  before  the  committee 
and  put  him  to  work.  He  always  delivers. 
I  want  to  thank  him  not  only  for  the 
amendment,  but  for  all  the  contributions 
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in  thanking  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  for  his  leadership  in  the  small 
college  field.  The  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  been  on  the  governing  boards 
of  three  small  colleges,  and  two,  and 
perhaps  three,  of  them  iat  one  time.  He 
is  the  only  man  I  think  I  have  known 
in  my  lifetime  who  has  been  on  the 
governing  boards  of  two  or  three  senior 
colleges  at  a  time,  and  he  has  taught 
in  one  of  the  departments.  He  is  also  on 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee  and. 
as  he  said,  he  has  been  chairman  of  it 
for  19  months.  I  thank  him  for  the  bene- 
ficial provision  on  veterans  that  was  put 
into   this  bill   through  his  leadership. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  Icgi.slative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  consider  the 
amendment  as  having  been  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment will  be  dispensed  with  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  a  new  iectlon 
as  follows: 

•requirement  with  respect  to  enforcement 
op  compulsory   attendance   laws 

•Sec.  —  (a)  EfTective  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  no  local  educational  agency  may  receive 
any  financial  assistance  under  this  Act.  or 
any  Act  amendment  by  this  Act,  unless  such 
agency  has  certified  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  in  .such  form  !>s  Is  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioner,  that  it  is  taking  all  ap- 
propriate steps  that  all  laws  relating  to 
compulsory  school  attendance  in  the  district 
of  such  agency  are  being  enforced. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  make  an  investigation  and 
study  of  State  laws  relating  to  compulsory 
school  attendance  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining what  Federal  action,  if  any.  should 
be  taken  to  promote  minimum  education  re- 
quirements throughout  the  Nation.  In  carry- 
ing out  such  investigation  and  study  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  appropriate  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  officials.  The  Secretary 
shall  report  the  results  of  such  investigation 
and  study,  together  with  his  recommenda- 
tions, to  the  President  and  the  Congress  not 
later  than  July  1,  1969. ■' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon,  who  is 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  likewise 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York,  who 
has  carried  a  laboring  oar  in  the 
committee. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  iinlesii  we 
enforce  the  school  laws  of  the  respec- 
tive States,  particularly  by  the  local  edu- 
cation agencies,  we  will  be  working  at 
cross  purposes.  What  an  oddity  it  is  and 
how  weird  it  seems  that  we  spend  $5,000 
or  S6,000  a  year  to  educate  or  bring  back 
to  normal  schooling  a  dropout,  when  all 
or  moet  of  that  money  might  have  been 
saved  if  the  compulsoi-y  school  laws  had 
been  enforced.  It  is  a  job  to  be  done  at 
the  local  level.  It  is  a  job  to  be  done  by 
the  parents,  by  the  local  school,  respon- 
sible ofiQcials,  and  by  the  ti-uant  officers. 


If  that  is' done,  notwithstanding  the  di- 
versity of  the  many  laws  on  the  books, 
it  will  save  monumental  sums  for  the 
whole  educational  system  of  the  countiy. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  say  any  more 
about  it.  I  think  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Oregon  will  accept  the 
amendment,  and  so  will  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York. 

In  connection  with  the  amendment,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  summai-y 
of  findings  by  the  Census  Bureau  with 
respect  to  compulsoi-y  attendance,  at- 
tendance officers,  and  other  related  ma- 
terial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Memorandum 

July    15.   1968 
To:  Senator  DIRKSEN 
From:  Clyde  Flynn. 

Subject:  Explanation  of  proposed  amend- 
ments to  S.  3769,  the  Higher  Education 
Act  and  the  'Vocational  Education  Act. 

An  examination  of  the  attached  statistics 
t,\ken  from  U.S.  Census  Bureau  illustrates 
graphically  the  fact  that  the  Compulsory 
School  Attendance  Laws  of  the  various  States 
are  not  being  enforced.  Attached  also  is  a 
portion  of  the  Department  of  HEW  report. 
State  Law  on  Compulsory  Attendance,  show- 
ing existing  attendance  laws  in  each  State  as 
well  as  a  summary  on  school  census  and  the 
penalties  for  falling  to  require  school  at- 
tendance. 

The  amendment  would  require  the  appro- 
priate official  in  each  school  district  to  cer- 
tify, as  a  condition  of  obuiinlng  any  funds 
from  any  program  under  either  Act.  that  the 
Compulsory  Attendance  laws  are  being  en- 
forced In  his  district.  Any  person  making  a 
false  certification  would  of  course  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  Sec.  1001  of  Title  18. 
U.S.  Code,  that  provides  a  criminal  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisonment 
of  not  more  than  five  years  or  both  for  mak- 
ing a  false  statement. 

In  addition  the  amendment  directs  the 
Secretary  to  prepare  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  and  to  submit  tliem  by  July  J.  1969. 
which  recommendations  shall  indicate  the 
minimum  level  of  educational  attainment 
that  the  Secretary  feels  essential  to  meet  the 
needs  of  today.  Congress  would  then  be  in  a 
position  to  determine  whether  or  not  higher 
standards  should  be  provided  as  a  condition 
of  receiving  federal  aid. 

Those  who  require  their  own  children  to 
attend  school  have  very  pronounced  feelings 
about  those  who  do  not.  And.  taxpayers  gen- 
erally, resent  seeing  $5,000  to  $6,000  a  year 
being  spent  to  educate  drop  outs  when  en- 
forcement of  school  attendance  laws  would 
have  prevented  much  of  this,  particularly 
had  the  educational  course  been  properly 
oriented. 

Summary  op  Findings 
(No-rE.— A  compulsory  school  attendance 
law,  repealed  in  1955,  is  back  on  the  suite 
law  books  in  South  Carolina.  The  law  re- 
quires schooling  for  all  children  between  the 
ages  of  7  and  16.) 

compulsory  attendance 
All  otates  except  Mississippi  and  South 
Carolina  have  compulsory  attendance  laws. 
In  Virginia,  however,  they  are  applicable 
only  at  the  option  of  local  governments.  The 
minimum  age  requirement  is  6  years  in  6 
States,  7  years  in  39  States,  and  8  years  in 
5  years  (see  table  4).  The  maximum  age  re- 
quirements are  16  years  in  41  States.  17  years 
in  5  States,  and  18  years  in  4  States.  The 
most  prevalent  age  range  Is  7  to  16  years, 
which  is  found  in  34  States.  The  age  ranges 
may  also  be  regarded  In  terms  of  the  number 
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of  years  of  required  attendance.  Schooling 
is  required  during  8  years  of  a  child's  life  in 
4  States.  9  years  in  35  SUtes.  10  years  in 
6  States.  11  years  In  3  States,  and  12  years  in 
•2  States. 

Exemptions  to  the  compulsory  attendance 
Uiws  vary,  but  the  most  frequently  men- 
tioned exemption  is  a  physical  or  mental 
handicap  (47  States).  Completion  of  high 
.si-hool  constitutes  an  exemption  in  17  States, 
while  under  certain  conditions,  completion 
of  the  10th  grade  amounts  to  a  statutory  ex- 
emption In  1  State,  9th  grade  In  2  States. 
8th  grade  in   16  States,  and  6th  grade  In  1 


State.  One  State  law  expressly  exempts  mar- 
ried students  from  compulsory  attendance. 
Six  States  spedflcally  exempt  from  compul- 
sory school  attendance  any  child  whose  par- 
ents object  to  his  attending  an  integrated 
school. 

The  counterpart  of  requiring  a  child  to  at- 
tend school  Is  the  requirement  that  the 
school  district  maintain  and  operate  a  school 
for  a  specific  period  of  time.  In  32  States  the 
minimum  statutory  school  term  Is  180  days 
or  the  equivalent  (36  weeks  or  9  months); 
but  the  required  term  v.irles  from  no  man- 
date at  all  In  5  States  to  185  days  In  1  State. 


TABLE  4.-M1NIMUM  AND  MAXIMUM  AGES  FOR  COMPULSORY  AND  PERMISSIVE  SCHOOL  AIUNOAHCE:  50  STATES 


Many  State  aid  formulas  contain  additional 
provisions  pertaining  to  the  school  term. 
However,  tliese  are  financial  incentives 
rather  than  absolute  requirements  for  oper- 
ating a  school. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  practicality,  a  more 
Important  question  Is.  at  what  ages  are  per- 
sons permitted  to  attend  public  school?  The 
permissive  age  (see  table  4)  normally  begins 
at  6  and  extends  to  21.  with  some  States  per- 
mitting local  boards  to  authorize  admission 
of  persons  whose  ages  are  outside  the  normal 
statutory  limits.  Several  States  Impose  no 
upper  limlta  for  veterans. 

THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA,  AMD  PUERTO  RICO,  1965 


Compulsory  attendance 


Permissive 
attendance 


Stat* 


Age  range 


Minimum   Maximum 


Years  ot 
required 
attend- 
ance 


IVUnimum 
age 


Maximum 
age 


Alabamt 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas - 

Calilornia 

Colorado 

Connecticut - 

Delaware 

District  ol  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii. 

Idaho — 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

t^jntucky 

Louisiana 

''aine — 

^■^rvla^d . 

r.  assachusetts... 

f.'ichigan - 

Minnesota 

r.' ississippi "' 

Missouri — - 


(>) 


16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
17 
16 
16 
16 
16 

16 


(■> 


9 
8 
9 
8 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 

10 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 

10 
9 
9 

10 
9 


(') 


(') 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
b 
6 
6 

5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

5 
6 
6 
6 


0) 
(') 


(■) 

<■>. 

(') 
(') 

(13) 


21 
21 

21 

2  21 


0) 
(') 


0) 
(') 

(') 


21 
21 
21 

'21 

21 
21 


Compulsory  attendance 


Permissive 
attendance 


Stole 


Age  range 


Minimum   Maximum 


Years  ol 
required 
attend- 
ance 


Minimum   Maximum 
age  age 


21 
20 


■  Not  specified  in  statutes. 

-'  N^chi'ld*ot  17  shall  be  admitted  to  grade  9.  and  no  child  of  18  lo  grade  10  except  with  the  per- 
aissionol  the  superintendent 
•  Special  provision  exists  for  veterans  or  disabled  persons. 


Montana ^  If  2 

Nebraska ]  6  9 

Nevada J  '  »" 

New  Hampshire °  \°  }"         ^> 

NewJersey.   6  «  0 

New  Mexico 6  17  U          V) 

New  York J  c  o 

North  Carolina '  |o  ^ 

NorthDakota .'  \l  » 

Ohio        '6  8  '\\ 

Oklahoma '  J"  }} 

Oregon.. ?  «  l' 

Pennsylvania o  Ic  i 

Puerto  Rico - 5  15  o         /,v 

Rhode  Island ^      '  ,,    '6  9         (') 

South  Carolina 0)    ,  (')  O    . 

South  Dakota '  j"  » 

Tennessee -  '  J'  Jx 

Texas                      '----  '  ''  '" 

J?^  :::::::::: «  \l  'I 

Vermont '  .  J°  ,2 

Virginia 'J  "6  '9 

Washington  »  Jf  » 

West  Virginia 4  }5  S 

Wisconsin : '  IB  9 

Wyoming. '  •'  '" 

» Special  provision  exists  lor  those  who  hive  not  completed  hig"!  school 

«  But  a  person  shall  not  be  deprived  ol  e.lucational  opportunities  by  reason  ot  age. 

'  Local  board  may  raise  minimum  age  to  7 

»  Adoption  ol  attendance  law  is  option  ol  local  community. 


0) 
0) 

C) 


21 
•21 


0) 


0) 


20 

•21 
•21 
21 
21 
•21 
21 
21 
18 

21 
«21 

21 
>18 
«18 
20 
21 
21 
20 
21 


CENSUS 

Laws  In  39  States  require  that  a  school 
census  be  taken  (see  table  5) .  Of  these  States, 
24  require  a  census  annually;  5,  biennally;  3, 
quadrennially:  and  3,  every  5  years.  One  does 
not  specify  the  frequency,  and  three  others 
require  a  continuing  census.  Nine  other 
States  authorize  a  continuing  census  as  an 
alternative  to,  or  In  conjunction  with,  the 
periodic  census.  There  Is  no  pattern  In  the 
age  span  covered  by  these  census  require- 
ments, but  it  Is  normally  greater  than  the 
age  span  for  compulsory  attendance.  Twenty- 
lour  States  have  census  requirements  for 
some  or  aU  types  of  handicapped  children, 
and  four  others  authorize  such  a  census. 
Twelve  other  States  require  that  names  or 
ntunbers  of  handicapped  children  be 
reported. 

attendance   officers 

The  effectiveness  of  any  compulsory  at- 
tendance law  Is  determined  largely  by  its  en- 
forcement, and  especially  by  the  attendance 
officer's  role  in  enforcement. 

Superintendents  of  schools  and  school 
bo.irds  typically  have  the  power  and  duty  to 
appoint  and  supervise  attendance  officers  for 
tiiforcement  of  compulsory  attendance  laws. 
I;i  many  States,  school  boards  may  act  Jointly 
lo  utilize  the  services  of  one  attendance  offi- 
cer for  two  or  more  districts.  Where  there  are 
no  local  attendance  officers,  the  county  su- 
p;rintendent  of  schools  may  be  authorized  to 
Eer\-e  in  that  capacity.  In  Colorado,  Montana, 
T9xas,  and  Iowa,  probation  offlcers,  con- 
stables, or  schoo'.  nurses  may  also  be  ap- 
pointed as  attendance  offlcers. 


The  professional  status  of  attendance  offi- 
cers is  oecomlng  more  specialized,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  use  of  new -titles.  For  example. 
New  V-rk.  Tennessee.  Louisiana.  Kentucky, 
and  Georgia  have  visiting  teachers  or  at- 
tendance teachers  who  must  possess  qualifi- 
cations the  same  as.  or  equivalent  to,  those 
o:  other  teachers. 

Mississippi  and  Idaho  have  no  stautory 
provisions  for  attendance  officers.  Although 
South  Carolina  has  no  compulsory  attend- 
ance statutes.  Its  law  still  provides  for  at- 
tendance officers  who  are  charged  •with  the 
duty  of  '"influencing  pupils  by  means  of  per- 
suasion to  attend  regularly." 

•While  State  departments  of  education  gen- 
erally have  authority  to  supervise  and  regu- 
late the  activities  of  attendance  offlcers  ap- 
pointed by  county  or  local  school  boards, 
Colorado.  Hawaii.  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Oregon, 
South  Dakota,  'Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire 
have  specific  statutory  provisions  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  State  attendance  officers  or 
directors  with  supervisory  authority. 

Attendance  officers  are  generally  vested  by 
statute  with  the  powers  of  police  offlcers.  so 
that  under  appropriate  circumstances  they 
may  make  legal  arrests  In  the  enforcement 
of  compulsory  attendance  laws. 

PENALTIES 

Almost  universally,  violations  of  the  at- 
tendance laws  by  a  parent  constitutes  a  mis- 
demeanor. Provisions  for  penalty  against  a 
parent  vary  greatly.  Forty-five  of  the  52  States 
whose  laws  are  reported  here  specify  fines 
which  may  or  must  be  assessed  against  pa- 


rents (or  sometimes  other  persons)  who 
violate  the  attendance  laws.  Some  of  the 
laws  mention  a  minimum  fine  as  high  as 
$15.  More  commonly,  the  amount  of  a  vari- 
able fine  is  discretionary  •with  the  court,  pro- 
vided It  does  not  exceed  an  express  ceiling. 
This  ceiling  ranges  from  $'2  to  $500.  Laws  of 
25  States  provide  for  terms  of  imprison- 
ment for  violation,  the  maximum  penalties 
ranging  from  5  days  to  6  months;  and  7 
other  States  provide  that  imprisonment  is 
appropriate  •w.hen  the  fine  is  not  paid.  One 
State  authorizes  a  term  ol  up  to  90  days  at 
hard  labor.  Fourteen  States  authorize 
penalties  of  both  fine  and  Imprisonment.  In 
13  States,  the  laws  set  more  If  nlent  penal- 
ties lor  first  offenses.  In  3  others,  no  specific 
penalty  is  listed:  but  the  law  Indicates  that 
punishment  shall  be  as  for  a  misdemeanor 
or  as  imposed  by  the  court  under  the  youth 
law. 

Penalties  are  also  irapoBed  by  a  few  States 
upon  public  officials,  such  as  truant  cfflcers 
or  teachers,  who  fall  to  jierform  duties  re- 
quired by  the  attendance  laws:  .-igainst  per- 
sons who  aid  or  encourage  children  to  violate 
the  attendance  laws;  and  against  persons 
who  illegally  employ  or  harbor  minors  re- 
quired to  be  in  school.  Separate  penalties 
are  sometimes  imposed  on  parents  who  mis- 
represent the  age  of  children  in  order  to 
avoid  the  compulsory  attendance  l-iw  or  for 
failure  of  a  parent  to  require  the  attendance 
of  a  handicappea  '■hlld  at  special  classes  or 
an  employed  child   in,  continuation  classes. 
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Slate 


Authorizatioi 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Aii/ona 

Arkansas 

Calitoinia. 

Coloiado 


Connecticut 

Delaware    

Uistrict  ol  Columbia. 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky .- 

Louisiana 

Maine  . .  ,,, 

Maryland 


Mandaloiy.  - . 


Mandatory. 


.do.. 

.do., 
.do 
.do 
.do. 


Mandaloiy. 

do 

do 

do 

.......  Permissive... 

M3«sactius«ier. Mandatory... 

Michigan  .   ...do 

Minnesota ...dO 

Mi-isissippi  do 

Missouri ito 

Montana do 

Nebraska ...do 

Nevada 

New  Hampstiira Mandatory.. 

New  Jersey Permissive. 

NewMe»ico... Mandatory. 

New  York      do 

North  Carolina do 

North  Dakota do 

Ohio    Mandatojy.. 

Okl,ihoma do 

Oregon  do 

Pennsylvania -do 

Puerto  Rico. 

Rhode  Island Mandatory.. 

South  Carolina do 

South  Dakota do 

Tennessee -do 

Te«as do 

Utah do 

Vermont ...do 

Virginia do 

Washington do 

West  Virginia Permissive. 

Wisconsin Mandatory. 

Wyoming do 


A  few  States  specify  the 


which  constitutes  a  sepan  ;e  violation  of  the 


attendance  laws.  In  States 
a  separate  violation,  an  ot 
alty  may  cnmnlate  into  a 
very  long  Jail  term 

Provisions  for  punishmelit  of  children  who 
violate  the  attendance  lafrs  are  fairly  com- 
mon but  not  universal 
attendance  laws  give  spe 
the  commitment  of  truant  children  to  special 
schools  or  classes.  Such  cl  sses  may  be  eepe- 
clally  designed  for  truant 


ants  and  incorrigible  pupi  s;  or  they  may  be 
the  same  institutions  tc  which  neglected 
children  or  Juvenile  dell  iquents  are  com- 
mitted. They  may  be  calle  .  by  any  of  several 
names,  such  as  "truant  i  :hools,"  "parental 
schools,"  or  "special  up  raded  schools  or 
classes."  In  several  other  States  the  attend- 
ance laws  contain  author  ty  for  the  trial  of 
violating  minors  under  t|e  youth  or  delin 
quency  laws;  In  other  Stal 
Juvenile  courts  extends  to 
minors  for  truancy.  Such 
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School consvs 
Frequency 


Certsus  ol  the  handicapped 


A(a  span 


Authorization         Frequency       Type  ol  handicap 


Every  4  years. 
Biennial 


6-12.. 


When  ordered 

by  State. 
Annual 
Biennial 
Annual 

Every  b  years. 
Continuous... 


6-18 

Birth-iV.. 

Birth-13. 

b  18 

3  18 

6  18 


Mandatory 

do.... 

do 


Annual. 
Annual. 


Deal  and  blind 

All. 
All. 


Biennial 

Annual 
Continuous   . 
tvery  4  years. 


Annual . 

do 

do  

.    do 

tvery  b  years. 

Annual.. 
.  ..do 


Annual. 


Annual 

..do  -- 
Continuous. 
Biennial  . 

Annual 

do      . 

Biennial    . . 
Annual 


5-21 

Birth-21 

6  18 
Birth  18 

Birth  18 

5  16 
Birth  20 
Birth  21 
Biith-19 

6  20 
Birth  21 

5  21 

Biilh-^18 
5  18  .- 
6  18  ..   . 
Birth-18 

Birth-21  - 

5  18 

Birth-18 

4  20 

Birth-18. 


Mandatory All. 

Mandatory         .  Every  4  yoan...  AIL 

Mandatary        .  Biennial AN. 

Mandatory.        .  Annual AIL 


Permissive — 

Mandatory Annual.. 

...  do do. 


AH. 
AIL 
AIL 


Mandatory 
.    do  . 
. .     do 

Mandatory 


Permissive 

Mandatory     . 

Mandatory 
Mandatary 

.   Mandatory  . 


Annual  All. 

tvery  4  years.  .  AIL 
Annual...' Ciippled 


Annual All. 


AIL 

Continuous AIL 


Biennial AIL 

Annual All. 


Biennial. 


Blind  and  deal. 


Annual.  

do 

do 

Every  4  years. 

Annual 

do 

do 

Every  b  years. 

Annual  

do 

do 

do 


4  21 

B"irth-2V" 
Birth-16 

7  18 

Birth-18 

6  18 

7-20 

5  21. 


Mandatory Annual AIL 

do do -.  AIL 

do .do AIL 

do  .  ..  Every  4  years...  All. 

Permissive Crippled. 


Mandatory Annual. 


All. 


Mandatory  .'.!..  Every  5  years. . .  Deal  and  blind. 


Birth-20. 

4-20 

6-21 


Permissive Annual AIL 

Mandatory  .do AIL 


length  of  absence 


where  each  day  is 
erwise  small  pen- 
very  large  fine  or 


[n    24   States    the 
iHc   authority   for 


alone,  or  for  tru- 


s  the  authority  of 

he  punishment  of 

authority  Ixas  not 

been  listed  In  this  study  u  iless  it  appeared  In 


the  attendance  laws.  Fev 
thority   to  levy   fines  on 
although  one  State  autho 
$200   (or  up  to  60  days' 
violation  ot  attendance  I 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Ptsident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yiel   . 

Mr.    MORSE.   Mr. 
Senator  from  Illinois 
discussed  this  matter 
minority  member  of  thi 
JavitsI  and  with  the 
nois.  I  am  willing  to 


states  grant  au- 
oiTendlng  minors, 
izes  fines  of  $10  to 
mprisonment)    for 

s  by  a  minor. 


h  IS 


Ij-esident,  as  the 
pointed  out,  I 
■ith  the  ranking 
committee  I  Mr. 
Sfenator  from  Illi- 
M  :ept  the  amend- 


ment and  Uke  it  to  conference,  for  two 
reasons.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
DiRKSEN  I  has  covered  the  first. 

One  of  our  great  problems,  paiticularly 
in  elementary-secondai-y  education,  is 
the  matter  of  dropouts.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons that  there  are  so  many  dropouts  is 
because  we  arc  dealing,  and  let  us  face 
it — though  some  educators  do  iiot  want 
to  face  it — with  a  certain  percentage  of 
students  who  arc  simply  not  interested 
in  going  on  with  so-called  liberal  arts 
education,  but  who  need  training  in  skills. 
I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  I  am  not  so 
sure,  though  I  will  check  with  the  parlia- 
mentarian later,  when  we  get  to  it,  but 
that  the  Senators  amendment  could  be 
added  also  to  the  vocational  education 
bill,  where  I  think  it  would  probably 
have  more  effect. 

We  need  to  develop  in  this  coimtry 
training  in  the  skills  if  we  hope  to  meet 
the  dropout  problem.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  fact.  The  evidence  is  clear, 
that  in  some  areas  of  the  country,  the 
school  officials  sweep  the  problems  of 
enforcing  the  compulsory  attendance 
laws  under  the  i-ug.  They  know  they 
are  dealing  with  a  group  of  boys  and 
girls  whom  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  to 
go  to  school,  because  the  appeal  is  not 
there  for  them. 

When  we  get  into  our  vocational  edu- 
cational training,  I  believe  we  will  have 
the  appeal.  But  on  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  think  we  can  justify 
pouring  Federal  money  into  our  school 


systems  If  the  school  officials  themselves 
are  not  interested  in  enforcing  their  own 
compulsory  educational  laws. 

I  am  willing  to  accept  the  amendment 
and  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  join  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  in  the  comments  he 
has  made. 

I  a.sk  tiie  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
DiRKSEN  I  to  confirm  the  fact  that  he 
made  a  .slight  change  in  his  amendment 
to  the  effect  that  the  .school  authorities 
who  are  required  to  certify  be  required 
to  certify  that  they  are  doing  everythinj; 
they  can  to  bring  about  enforcement,  it 
being  recognized — and  this  is  substan- 
tive— that  other  agencies  of  government, 
including  the  courts,  are  required  to  co- 
operate if  compulsory  .school  attendance 
laws  are  truly  to  be  enforced. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  have  that  clear- 
ly shown  as  the  legislative  intent — in 
other  words,  what  we  call  in  the  finan- 
cial business  on  a  best  efforts  basis" — 
is  what  the  Senator  has  in  mind.  At 
least  our  school  autliorities,  then,  will 
be  certifying  that  they  are  doing  every- 
thing they  can  to  bring  about  enforce- 
ment of  all  the  compulsorj'  school  at- 
tendance laws. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  is 
correct:  and  in  connection  with  it.  I 
might  |)oint  out  the  jjenalties  that  are  in- 
volved where  there  is  certification  thar, 
just  does  not  stand  up  in  the  light  of  day 
on  a  foundation  of  fact.  So  I  have  modi- 
fied it  accordingly,  to  leave  .some  latitude 
there,  knowing  how  severe  those  pen- 
alties can  be;  and  for  that  suggestion  I 
thank  my  friend  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  I  think  he  has  made  a  distinct 
contribution  to  the  bill,  and  I  join  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  in  expressing  my 
appi-eciation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 

on  the  table. 

The  motion   to  lay  on   the   table  was 

agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  loll. 

Mr.  MANSFIEXD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  ouoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OF'''ICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
author  of  the  comprehensive  scholarship 
program  authorized  by  title  XII  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1968  known  as 
the  U.S.  Foreign  Service  Corps.  I  rise  to 
its  support. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  to  me  for 
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a  minute  or  two,  so  that  I  may  explain 
to  him  and  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama IMr.  SparkmanI  a  .statement  I 
:nadc  cailier  tliis  morning  in  my  speech 
on  the  legislative  history  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  When  I  ^'Ot  to  this  pro- 
posed addition  of  title  XII  to  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  in  title  VI  of  S. 
3769  I  said  I  had  been  informed  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  was 
raising  a  jurisdictional  question  over  title 
XII,  and  I  briefly  discussed  and  inserted 
in  the  Record  a  staff  memorandum  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Carl  Marcy,  director  of 
the  professional  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations— a  memorandum 
which  I  stated  I  was  suie  that  he  liad 
prepared  with  the  full  approval  of  the 
acting  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  IMr.  SparkmanI.  raising  the 
jurisdictional  matter. 

I  made  very  clear  that  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  did  not 
intend  to  infringe  upon  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relation.s. 
but  that  likewise  we  do  not  intend  to 
yield  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations— and  I  speak  as  a  member  of  that 
committee — our  jurisdiction  over  the 
educational  aspects  of  a  scholarship  pro- 
gram in  this  country,  reuardless  of  the 
particular  field  in  wliich  the  .•scholar- 
ships are  involved. 

The  difficulty,  as  I  understand  it— 
although  Senator  Sparkman  can  speak 
with  greater  authority  on  the  matter 
than  can  I — is  the  concern  that  has  been 
expressed  by  the  State  Department  and 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
that  the  section  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  sets  up  what 
amounts,  in  their  sights,  to  a  foreign 
service  corps,  which  they  believe,  as  far 
as  the  corps  aspects  are  concerned,  falls 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  De- 
partment, and  therefore  should  be  han- 
dled by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

I  countered,  although  I  added  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  was  really  my 
expert  autliority  on  the  matter,  by  say- 
ing that  what  we  are  interested  in  is 
providing  for  scholarships  for  young  men 
and  women  in  this  counti-y  who  want  to 
enter  into  various  aspects  of  foreign 
.service,  and  that  foreign  service  is  not 
limited  to  the  diplomatic,  but  involves 
commerce,  agriculture,  labor,  and  the 
whole  gamut  of  all  U.S.  relatioris  with 
foreign  countries  in  addition  to  the  diplo- 
matic. 

Let  me  dwell  for  just  a  moment  on  the 
diplomatic  aspect.  Whether  it  be  in 
Colorado,  Berkeley.  Eugene.  Corvallis, 
Yale,  or  anywhere  else  in  the  country, 
young  men  and  women  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged to  go  to  those  universities  which 
have  foreign  service  training  programs, 
and  in  many  instances  on  a  .scholarship, 
-so  that  they  can  take  their  graduate  work 
in  that  field  and  prepare  themselves  for 
any  one  of  the  many  types  of  foreign 
service. 

In  essence,  I  think  that  is  a  fair  sum- 
mary of  what  I  said  this  morning. 

I  want  both  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  to 
know  that  what  we  are  seeking  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare — which  is  our 


juiisdiction — is  to  provide  scholarships. 
We  provide  fellow.ships  and  scholarships 
in  many  other  fields. 

I  .see  no  leason  why  we  cannot  reach 
an  understanding  with  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  other  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

I  have  no  desire,  as  a  member  of  tliat 
commillee.  t  >  take  one  iota  of  juri.sdic- 
tion  away  from  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committer  Nor  do  I  intend  to  give  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  jurisdic- 
tion one  iola  of  what  falls  within  the 
educational  prerogatives  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 

I  tiiink  we  ought  to  work  out  lan- 
guage h.ere  and  now  that  would  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  provide  .scholarships 
to  the  students  that  want  to  go  to  the 
univcr-sities  of  their  own  selection  in 
this  country  to  get  whatever  their  cur- 
ricula offers  by  way  of  foreign  .service 
training. 

I  am  not  wedded  to  all  tlie  details  of 
the  .sections  of  title  XII.  which  is  the  bill 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr. 
DoMiMCK  I .  written  into  the  pending  bill 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965.  So,  I  make  a  plea  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  to  .see  if  they  can- 
not work  out  an  acceptable  understand- 
ing so  that  we  can  provide  for  .r  number 
of  scholarships  in  the  field. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguisiicd  Senator  from  Oregon, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and 
tiie  acting  chairman  in  the  educational 
field. 

I  think  if  I  explain  the  bill,  it  may 
become  crystal  clear  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  to  other  Senators  as  to 
what  we  are  dealing  with  in  title  XII. 

I  was  the  author  of  a  Foreign  Service 
Academy  bill  and  fought  for  it  both  in 
the  Hou.se  when  I  was  a  Member  of  that 
body  and  in  the  Senate  since  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  am  also  the 
cosponsor  of  a  Freedom  Academy  bill 
which  is  also  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. So  I  am  well  aware  of  the  feeling 
of  the  State  Department  that  they 
should  have  control  over  those  bills 
which  took  an  institutional  approach. 
It  was  as  a  result  of  this  that  I  have 
been  working  with  very  distinguished  ed- 
ucators in  my  State  and  in  other  States. 
I  mentioned  to  them  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties we  had  encountered  and  suggested 
that  perliaps  we  could  work  out  another 
approach  through  the  educational  field. 
This  is  exactly  what  we  have  done  in 
the  pending  bill. 

The  iM-ogram  which  I  have  jn-oposed, 
and  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee, represents  a  true  amalgamation 
of  purpose  with  the  fine  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  United 
States  in  making  available  new  and  bet- 
ter educational  opportunities  for  stu- 
dents in  the  field  of  foreign  relations.  At 
the  same  time  it  recognizes  the  motiva- 
tion and  offers  meaningful  participation 
in  the  program  to  those  already  employed 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  this  field. 
A  de.scnption  of  the  operation  of  the 
program  may  be  found  at  page  56  of  the 
committee  report.  Before  amplifying  on 
that  description,  I  would  like  to  state  for 
the  Record  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
major  attributes  of  such  a  .scholarship 
approach. 


First.  It  utilizes,  rather  than  competes 
with,  the  facilities  and  academic  ex- 
pertise of  educational  institutions,  public 
aiid  private,  while  preserving  their  con- 
trol and  objectiveness. 

Second.  It  offers  varied  but  carefully 
coordinated  undergraduate  and  graduate 
programs  including  field  training  for 
.  tudeiit  sciiolarsliip  recipients  as  well  as 
i^seivice  training  and  research. 

Third.  It  harnesses  a  continual  and 
piei^ared  reservoir  of  representative 
talent  from  diverse  .sectors  of  American 
life  with  a  variety  of  educational  back- 
grounds from  many  colleges  and  iiniver- 
.silies. 

Fourth.  It  provides  access  to  the  lull 
breadth  of  curriculmns  taught  by  the  top 
minds  in  the  country. 

FifLii.  It  maintains  the  desirable  flexi- 
bility and  independence  to  maximize  op- 
portunities for  charting  new  courses  and 
altering  old  ones  in  foreign  affairs  edu- 
cation and  practice. 

Sixth.  It  concentrates  our  investment 
in  peoiJle  instead  of  jnoperty,  avoiding 
large  capital  outlays  for  buildings, 
grounds,  and  equipment.  I  emphasize 
that  it  concenl'-ates  our  investment  in 
■people  instead  of  property. 

Responsibility  for  supervision  of  the 
Cor.js  would  rest  with  a  nine-member 
board  of  trustees:  The  Secretary  of  State, 
four  educators  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, two  Members  of  the  Senate,  and 
two  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Not  more  than  one  of  the  trustees 
from  tlie  Senate  nor  more  than  one  of 
the  trustees  from  the  House  may  be  of 
the  same  political  party.  Provision  is 
made  for  staggering  of  the  longer  terms 
of  the  educators  to  promote  continuity. 
This  program  is  designated  a  'corps' 
simply  because  it  fits  into  a  nationally 
recognized  name.  We  already  have  a 
Teacher  Corps,  for  example.  Past  ex- 
perience shows  that  use  of  the  term 
"corps  "  has  added  prestige  to  programs 
and  fostered  increased  interest  in  the 
programs. 

The  U.S.  Foreign  Service  Corps  would 
consist  of  students  in  addition  to  Gov- 
ernment officers  and  employees  who  have 
duties  and  responsibilities  in  the  field 
of  foreign  relations.  As  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  said  so  well,  this  is  designed 
for  the  young  people  of  our  country  to 
go  to  a  college  of  their  choice  under  a 
scholarship  program  and  obtain  training 
under  an  agreement  that  they  will  serve 
in  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
in  fields  related  to  foreign  relations 
whether  they  serve  in  agriculture,  trans- 
portation, commerce,  labor.  State  De- 
partment, or  other  endeavor.  We  have 
today  in  excess  of  75.000  civilians  em- 
ployed overseas  by  37  Federal  Govern- 
ment departments  and  agencies.  The 
program  would  cover  the  total  .scope  of 
governmental  operations. 

The  board  of  trustees  is  directed  to 
make  arrangements  with  qualified  non- 
Federal  institutions  of  higher  learning 
to  provide  for  the  admission  of  qualified 
members  of  the  Corps  to  such  institu- 
tions to  pursue  approved  courses  of  study 
or  research  activities  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign relations.  Undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate programs  leading  to  degrees  would 
be  available  for  students,  but  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees  would  have 
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tended  primarily  to  train  Foreign  Service 
officers — and  I  use  the  words  "Foreign 
Service"  in  initial  capitals. 

Indeed,  the  chief  thrust  is  to  create  a 
definitive  program  for  all  personnel  of 
the  Government  who  are  .or  will  be  work- 
ing in  the  field  of  service  to  the  United 
States  overseas.  The  fact  that  we  now 
have  approximately  3,387  active  Foreign 
Service  officers  but  more  than  22  times 
thrt  many  people — in  excess  of  75,000 — 
working  abroad  for  the  Government  in  a 
civilian  capacity  makes  this  distinction 
crvstal  clear. 

if  the  Foreign  Service  Corps  becomes 
law,  the  respon.sibility  for  the  basic  edu- 
cation of  these  people  will  remain  in  non- 
Gnvernment  hands.  Career  curriculuma 
are  now  offered  in  international  lela- 
tions  in  at  least  77  institutions  in  31 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico.  The  same  is  true  for  For- 
elRn  Service  and  diplomacy  in  at  least 
41  institutions  in  21  Slates  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  With  the  advent  of 
the  Corps,  more  proerrms  will  be  estab- 
lished and  more  colleges  and  universi- 
ties will  establish  them,  and  will  then  be 
qualified  for  this  scholarship  program. 
Can  we  afford  not  to  mobilise  this  re- 
source? 

It  's  interesting  that  what  we  did  was, 
in  fact,  to  adapt  an  existing  program, 
which  is  the  Navy  scholarship  program, 
known,  I  believe,  as  the  HoUoway  Plan. 
We  used  that  as  the  basic  ingredient. 
That  program  has  worked.  It  gives  one 
freedom  of  choice.  It  permits  one  to  go 
to  the  institution  of  his  choice,  within 
certain  limits:  and  it  does  say  that  in 
that  process  he  will  serve  the  United 
States  in  that  service,  if  he  is  under  the 
Holloway  Plan.  Under  my  program  he 
would  serve  in  a  civilian  capacity.  As  I 
have  said,  it  is  a  scholarship  program. 

Unfortunately,  our  Nation  has  not  yet 
developed  an  efficient  total  system  for 
training  personnel  from  all  agencies, 
other  than  the  State  Department,  who 
are  destined  for  overseas  assignments. 
Independent  efforts  of  the  many  depart- 
ments and  agencies  cannot  meet  the 
challenge  as  effectively  as  can  a  fully 
coordinated  operation  encompassing  all 
considerations  that  would  maximize  the 
beneficial  international  impact  of  the 
policies  of  the  United  States. 

Since  each  Government  employee 
abroad  is  an  ambassador  of  the  United 
States,  logic  dictates  that  the  composite 
impression  they  make  be  the  product  of 
thoughtful  planning  and  thoughtfid 
training. 

Tills  caJi  be  initiated  through  the 
Foreign  Service  Corpys.  Such  a  coordi- 
nated undertaking  would  be  substantially 
rewarding    to    this   country    and   to   all 
mankind. 

I  know  that  the  objection  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama — and  I  also  refer  to 
the  chief  of  staff.  Dr.  Marcy,  who  is  in 
the  Chamber — has  been  to  the  jmlsdic- 
tional  aspect  of  whether  the  Educational 
Subcommittee  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  or  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  should  be  considering 
this  bill.  But  under  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  juris- 
diction of  our  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  encompasses  all  pro- 
posed legislation  relating  to  education." 
Tills   is   the   committee   to   which   the 


parliamentarian  sent  the  bill.  This  is 
why  we  considered  it.  This  is  what  it 
does.  It  relates  to  education  and 
scholarships. 

There  is  one  matter  I  would  mention 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  and  I  do 
not  know  whether  this  i.;  a  sticky  i)oint 
for  him.  In  this  p.irticular  title  we  do 
transfer  the  Foreign  Service  Institute 
irom  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  board 
of  tiustees.  of  which  the  Secretary  ot 
State  is  a  member.  There  is  that  change 
in  the  organizational  structure.  If  this 
i.j  the  sticking  i>oint  to  v.hich  he  is  ob- 
jecting, we  can — and  I  would  be  wUiing — 
10  remove  it.  But  the  only  problem  with 
that  is  I  understand  the  !»ead  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Institute  is  favorably  in- 
clined toward  this  proposed  program.  If 
this  is  a  sticking  point.  I  v.ould  reluc- 
tantly omit  it.  because  I  believe  the 
scholaiship  program  is  the  real  key  and 
is  of  enormous  importance  in  better 
training  and  in  providing  an  opportunity 
for  our  young  people  to  .serve  this  Gov- 
frnment  overseas.  Tliis  is  the  whole  diive 
and  tenor  of  our  parliculai  title. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  AUSTRALIAN  SENATE  AND 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wisli  to  invite  to  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors that  we  are  honored  at  this  time  by 
il.e  presence  of  seven  members  of  the 
Australian  Parliament.  They  are  at  the 
rear  of  the  Chamber,  and  I  thould  like  to 
state  their  names: 

Senator  the  Honorable  Sir  Alister  Mc- 
Mullin.  President  of  the  Senate. 

Tlie  Honorable  William  J.  Aston, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Senator  D.  M.  Devitt. 

Senator  Dame  Ivy  Wedgewood. 

Mr.  G.  M.  3ryant,  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  E.  N.  DruiT.  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  G.  D.  El-win,  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  these  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  Commonwealth 
of  Australia  visit  with  us  and  to  be  in  this 
country  for  a  period  of  time.  We  are 
happy  that  they  came  to  the  Capitol  to- 
day. We  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  and 
talk  with  them  at  lunch,  and  we  are 
pleased  that  they  were  able  to  visit  briefly 
with  the  Senate  in  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  glad  to  ex- 
tend to  them,  on  behalf  of  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  a  hearty  welcome  to 
the  Chamber  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 

States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  be- 
half of  the  Senate,  the  Chair  would  like 
to  express  how  pleased  we  are  to  have 
the  visitors  from  Australia  with  us  today. 

I  Applause,  Senators  ri.sing.] 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  fol- 
lowing bills  and  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate: 

S.  660.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congreee  to  a  Great  L.akes  Basin  Compact, 
and  for  other  purpoees; 
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S.  1260.  An  act  to  amend  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1950  (Public  Law 
81-845): 

S.  1752.  An  act  to  amend  the  .\ct  prohlljit- 
ing  fishing  in  the  territorial  waters  of  tlie 
United  States  and  in  certain  other  uresis  by 
ves-sels  otlier  than  vessels  of  the  United 
States  and  by  persons  in  diarge  of  .such  ves- 
sels; and 

S.J.  Res.  172.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  duration  of  copyright  protection  in  «er- 
l.iin  cases. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  res- 
olution iS.  Con.  Res  75 1  authorizing  ac- 
ceptance for  the  National  Statuary  Hall 
collection  of  statues  of  Father  Damien 
and  King  Kamehanieha  I.  ijre.sented  by 
the  State  of  Hawaii. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
tlie  House  had  pas.sed  the  bill  'S.  3245 1 
to  extend  for  an  additional  3  years  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  under 
the  State  Technical  Services  Act  of  1965. 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  <S.  1166)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  prescribe 
safety  standards  for  the  transportation 
of  natural  and  other  sas  by  pipeline,  and 
for  other  purposes,  disagreed  to  by  the 
Senate:  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Staggers.  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Ma.ssachu- 
setts,  Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 
Mr.  Springer,  Mr.  Broyiiill  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Mr.  Harvey  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills 
and  joint  resolution,  in  which  it  request- 
ed the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  15758.  An  act  ».o  .imend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  provisions  relating  to  regional  med- 
ical programs,  to  extend  the  authorization 
of  grants  for  health  of  migratory  agricultur- 
al workers,  to  provide  for  specialized  facUi- 


H.J.  Res  1.  Joint  resolution  creating 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime; 
the  Committop  on    tiip  .Judiciary. 


a 
to 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 
OF   1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  3769 »  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958.  the  National 
Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance  Act 
of  1963  and  related  acts. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  attentively  to  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  has  .said 
with  reference  to  title  XII  of  this  bill. 

Title  XII  of  S.  3769  contains  tlie  provi- 
sions of  S.  3700.  which  was  a  21-paRe  bill 
introduced  by  tiie  junior  Senator  from 
Coloiado  I  Mr.  DominickI  on  June  26. 
1968,  to  provide  for  a  U.S.  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Corps.  I  Vi-ant  to  emphasize  thai  term, 
"Foreign  Service  Corps." 

Under  its  teinis  the  program  would  be 
created  to  train  and  educate  Govern- 
ment employees  who  are  or  will  be  work- 
ing in  the  field  of  foreign  relations.  This 
program  would  be  under  the  manage- 
ment and  supervision  of  a  board  of 
trustees  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  four  educators  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Pie.sident.  and  two  Members  of  the 
Senate,  and  two  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Vice  President  and  the  Speaker,  re- 
spectively. 

Although  the  proposal  states  that  the 
State  Depaitment's  Foreign  Service  In- 
stitute is  to  be  continued,  it  provides  that 
all  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  relating  to  the  For- 
eign Service  Institute  are  to  be  trans- 


lowing,  as  aie  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  that  is  to  say,  the  Presi- 
dent. Vice  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  a  Senator  or  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  Governoi  ot 
a  State,  the  Resident  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Governor  of  the 
Vir.iiin  Islands,  or  the  Governor  of  tliC 
Canal  Zone. 

The  Board  may  vary  this  procedure 
after  an  initial  peiiod  of  3  years  if  ii  dws 
not  iJioduce  enough  qualified  applicani.s. 

The  provisions  of  title  XII  further  pvo- 
vido  that  competitive  examinations, 
whicii  are  to  be  developed  by  tlie  Board 
in  consultation  with  the  non-Fedeial  in- 
stitution involved,  are  designed  to  test 
"the  intellectual  capacities  and  training 
of  the  applicant  and  his  aptitude  lor 
sei  vice  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations." 

Section  1206  iJiovides  that  each  stu- 
dent admitted  to  the  Foreign  Service 
Corps  would  be  compensated  for  tuition, 
texts,  laboratory  fees,  and  as.sociaied 
course  matei  ials,  and  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive subsistence  ijayments  established 
by  the  Board  oi  Tiustees. 

Subsistence  payments  for  a  ti'aining 
month  would  be  $130  for  a  single  stu- 
dent member  or  a  .student  legally  sepa- 
rated. S175  for  a  married  student  mem- 
ber having  a  dependent  spouse,  and  .'!250 
for  hu.sband  and  wife  student  members 
who  are  living  together.  An  additional 
$15  per  training  month  would  be  iiaid 
for  each  dependent  child  of  a  student 
member,  or  a  dependent  other  than  iiis 
spou.se  or  child. 

In  addition,  the  head  of  each  Govern- 
ment department  or  agency  would  be 
authorized  to  select  officers  or  employees 
who  volunteer  for  the  Foreign  Service 
Corps  to  pursue  studies  or  engage  in  re- 
search activities.  Such  individuals  would 


f erred  to  the  board. 

In  addition,  all  property  and  personnel     be  i^aid  their  regular  salaries  and  be  le- 
of  the  institute,  as  well  as  the  unexpend-     jmbursed  for  their  necessary  expen.ses. 


ed  balance  of  any  appropriation  are  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Board  for  its  use  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Corps.  The  Board  would 
ties  for  alcoholics  and  narcotic  addicts,  and     be  supported  by  a  staff  of  five  profes- 


for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  16024  An  act  to  extend  for  two  years 
the  Act  of  September  30.  1965.  relating  to 
high-speed  ground  transportation,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H.R.  18366.  An  act  to  amend  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963.  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime. 


sional  staff  members  and  such  clerical 
staff  members  as  may  be  necessary. 

Title  XII  also  contains  elaborate  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  nomination  and 
admission  of  students  and  Government 
employees  into  the  Foreign  Service 
Corps,  the  payment  of  their  compensa- 
tion and  expenses,  and  rules  governing 


including  travel  expenses,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  packing,  crating,  transporting, 
and  temporarily  storing,  and  unpacking 
household  goods  and  personal  effects. 
The  officer  or  employee  would  also  be 
reimbursed  for  the  purchase  or  rental  of 
books,  materials  and  supplies,  and  all 
other  .sei-vices  or  facilities  directly  re- 
lated to  the  education,  training,  or  re- 
search or  course  of  study  while  he  is  in 
the  Foreign  Service  Corps. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  simple  stu- 
dent scholarship  program.  It  would  have 


their  assignment  and  period  of  .service    the  effect  of  completely  levamping  the 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolution 
were  severally  read  twice  by  their  titles 
and  referred,  as  indicated: 

H.R.  15758.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  :ind  im- 
prove the  provisions  relating  to  regional 
medical  programs,  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  grants  for  health  of  ipigratory  agri- 
cultural workers,  to  provide  for  specialized 
facilities  for  alcoholics  and  narcotic  addicts, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


up>on  the  completion  of  their  training  or 
education.  For  example,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  1204,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  would  be  authorized  to  make  ar- 
rangements with  qualified  non-Federal 
institutions  of  higher  learning  to  admit  a 
total  of  5,000  individuals  in  the  Foreign 
Service  Corps  to  pursue  courses  of  study 
and  engage  in  research  activities  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  relating  to  the  field 
of  foreign  relations.  Prior  to  being  ad- 
mitted, the  individual  would  be  required 
to  take  a  competitive  examination.  Sec- 
tion 1205  provides  that  8.418  individuals 
may  be  nominated  to  take  the  examina- 
tion. It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 


Foreign  Service  Institute  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  it  has  some  very  far- 
reaching  implications. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  title  XII 
was  added  to  S.  3769  on  July  11,  1968.  in 
executive  session  and  without  a  public 
hearing  or  comments  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Moreover,  the  bill  and  the 
report  thereon  were  not  available  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  until  late  this 
morning. 

In  my  opinion,  title  XII  involves  mat- 
ters clearly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  Senate  would  agree 
to  strike  title  XII  so  that  the  Committee 


H.R,  16024,  An   act   to   extend    for  2   years  ^     

the  act  of  September  30.  1963,  reiatirig  to  ^-^^  applicant  would  not  be  eligible  to  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Depart 

o tf.er"pu^T'"o  th"  comm'uee'  on"coS-  take  the  competitive  examination  unless  ment  of  State  would  have  an  opportunity 

mher  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Com  nominated  by  the  fol-  to  examine  the  provisions  with  care. 
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I  may  add  that  a  lettei 
up  by  the  Department  of  i 
this  bill.  It  reads  as  follo' 
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Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 
Majority  Leader, 
US.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Mansfield:  The 
recently  been  asked  for  a  i 
a  bill  "To  amend  tlie  High 
of    1965    In    order    to    prov 
States  Foreign  Service  Corp 

The  Department  has  this 
Is  interested  In  many  of 
in   the  bill.   It  does,   howc 
nientiil  changes  in  both  ti 
the  Department  of  State  a 
recruiting   future   foreign 
this  and  other  agencies.  Fo 
believe  this  proposal  needs 
before  rendering  a  deflnltiv 

We  have  Just  been  In' 
visions  of   tills   bill   have   b 
as  a-  new  .Utle  in   the  Highi 
(S-a369)   KiUch  we  underst 
Senate  for  action  today.  WJ 
it  would  be  unwise  to  procei  A 
this  title  at  the  present  tlmi 
that   the   Senate  would   see 
title  without  prejudice  to  t 
until  -such  time  as  the  appi|)p 
can   be   provided   and    the 
committees  can  consider  it 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  B.  M 
Assistant  Secrctarii   foi 
Relations. 
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Mr.  President,  I  appi 
ments  made  by  the 
from  Oregon,  the  chair 
mittee,  and  also,  to  some 
to  by   the  distinguished 
Colorado. 

I  do  not  believe,  with 
sideration  the  bill  has 
be  taken  up  at  this 
since  it  clear,  y  invades 
diction  of  another 

The  Senator  from  Colo 
the  Foreign  Service  Inst 
not  properly  involved 
properly  involved.  The 
Institute  was  set  up   u 
handled  by  the 
Relations.  It  is  a  part  of 
up  of  the  State  Depar 
der  the  jurisdiction  of  tl 
Foreign  Relations.  For 
cers,  those  who  enter  th« 
field,  the  selection  of 
in  which  they  are  to 
qualifications  and  every 
to  them,  is  under  the 
Committee  on  Foreign 

I  feel  that  this  parti 
shot  through  with  mat'  ; 
the  Committee  on  For 
jurisdiction.  Let  me  say 
from  Colorado  that  I  " 
of  sympathy  with  what 
trying  to  do.  but  I  believi 
have  an  opportunity  to 
sider  it.  I  also  believe 
only  fair  for  the  State 
department  responsible 
of  this — to  consider  it.  I 
the  scholarship  arr 
tain  that  it  could  be 
something,  though,  that 
more  time  to  study. 

I  wish  very   much 
Trom  Colorado  would 
out  of  the  bill  and  I  w 
)":rm  assurance  that  inso 
to  do  it — and  I  am  sure 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Mor 
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distim  uished  Senator 

xtw^n  of  the  com- 
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.same  thing.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  FulbrightI.  when 
he  comes  back,  will  do  so.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana,  the  majority  leader 
I  Mr.  Mansfield]— all  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  will  do 
so — that  early  in  the  next  session  v,c  v ill 
give  consideration  to  this  measure  and, 
I  feel  like  saying,  will  work  out  some- 
thing. I  believe  that  there  is  enough 
good  ill  it  that  we  can  work  something 
out  and  I  lionet  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  agree  to  withdraw  it 
from  con.sideiaiion  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
some  difficuUy  in  trying  to  determine 
whether  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
objecting  to  the  U.S.  Foreicrn  Service 
Corps  which  i,s  included  in  the  pending 
bill  on  the  grounds  of  the  merits  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  SP.A.RKMAN.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Well  then,  if  he  is 
not.  then  it  depends  solely  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  Parliamentarian  was 
correct  or  was  not  correct  in  referring 
the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
a  different  question  from  the  one  we 
have  been  talking  about  before. 

Let  me  .'^ay  to  the  Senator  fiom  Ala- 
bama that  if  it  will  make  it  any  easier 
for  him  in  a  jurisdictional  way,  I  am 
willing  to  -strike — even  though  I  do  not 
want  to,  because  I  think  it  is  a  prestige 
item— the  words  •Service  Corps,"  and 
insert  'U.S.  Foreign  Service  scholar- 
ship program" — I  am  also  willing  to  elim- 
inate the  Foreign  Sei-vice  Institute  from 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  though  I  would 
prefer  to  retain  it. 

I  say  I  do  not  want  to  delete  the  latter 
because  I  am  ad\'ised  informally,  as  I 
said  before,  that  the  Director  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Institute  is  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  bill.  I  am  willing  to 
make  both  of  these  changes,  but  I  must 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  with- 
out trj'ing  to  be  difficult  on  the  subject, 
that  this  does  provide  for  scholarships 
for  students  all  over  the  country  in  qual- 
ified institutions  of  higher  education  of 
their  own  choice.  It  also  provides  assist- 
ance for  people  in  agricultural,  labor, 
transportation  and  numerous  other  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  agencies  to 
upgrade  their  qualifications  for  dealing 
in  fields  related  to  foreign  affairs. 

I  do  not  see  anything  wrong  with  such 
an  approacli.  As  I  say.  I  have  developed 
this  program  by  working  with  prominent 
educators  across  the  cotmtiy.  Frankly, 
I  was  delighted  to  have  some  reasonably 
rapid  action  on  it. 

The  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  that  he  has  no  quarrel  with  the 
merits  of  the  program  is  most  encour- 
aging. If  that  is  true,  why  in  the  world 
should  we  have  a  problem? 

Reluctantly.  I  am  willing  to  make  these 
concessions  if  they  would  be  of  assist- 
ance in  trj'ing  to  solve  some  of  the  mat- 
ters that  we  know  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  gets  nervous  alwut.  I  did  not 
intend  to  infringe  on  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
I  believe  my  bill  was  properly  referred  to 
our  Labor  and  Public  Weifare  Committee. 
Let  me  give  the  Senator  an  example. 
The  Intel-national  Education  Act  of  1966 
was  before  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare    Committee    and    is    extended 


today  by  this  .same  pending  legislation — 
S.  3769.  the  Omnibus  Education  Act  of 
1968.  The  International  Education  Act 
w^as  enacted: to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  resources  for  international 
study  and  research,  to  a.s5ist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  resources  and  trained  per- 
sonnel in  arademic  and  professionr-l 
fields,  and  to  coordinate  the  existing  and 
futuie  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  international  education,  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  world  leadership." 

The  act  provides  grants  to  establish 
graduate  centers  which  will  be  national 
and  international  resources  for  research 
and  training  in  international  .studies.  I 
repeat  tliat  legislation  has  bcc.\  lip.ndled 
by  the  .Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee.  No  jurisdictional  objection 
was  raised  there.  I  do  not  see  that  that 
is  really  any  different  from  what  we  have 
in  front  of  ii.s.  to  l.^e  truthful. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  raise  no  objection 
to  it  now,  on  tire  international  studies; 
but  this  goes  far  beyond  that. 

For  instance,  let  me  pick  one  item  at 
random  here — just  a  reference: 

The  board  shall  develop  nnd  .support,  us 
provided  hereinafter,  programs  of  education, 
training,  and  research  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  designed  to  prepare.  c>r  ;idvance  the 
qualifications  of.  members  of  the  Corps  lor 
service  with  the  United  States  in  positions 
or  programs  related  to  such  Held. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  that  the  Board  does  not  prepare 
the  programs.  That  .section  on  the  Board 
must  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the 
section  on  establishment  of  Corps  pro- 
grams. Together  they  provide  that  ihf 
Board  authorizes  scholarship  recipient* 
to  attend  qualified  institutions  of  liighei 
education  and  take  curricula  approvec. 
in  advance  through  arrangements  be- 
tween the  institutions  and  the  Board. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  language  is, 
"The  Board  shall  develop  and  support, 
as  provided  hereinafter,  programs  of  ed- 
ucation ' — that  is  on  page  102. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  Senator  is 
looking  that  up.  I  want  to  call  his  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  term  "foreign 
relations"  is  used  16  times  in  this  title. 
It  is  shot  through  with  "training,"  "ac- 
tivities," and  "qualifications,"  and  so 
forth,  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations. 
I  believe  that  it  has  gone  far  beyond 
what  should  reasonably  be  expected. 

With  reference  to  the  Senator's  drop- 
•ping  out  those  portions,  it  would  be 
most  dilHcult.  I  think,  to  agree  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  just  how  it  could  be 
remedied.  Furthermore.  I  feel  that  we 
should  have  more  time  to  consider  all 
of  it.  Remember  that  this  was  added,  as  I 
understand  it,  in  executive  session  only 
last  Thursday,  without  hearings  on  it, 
and  without  the  opportunity  for  any- 
one to  know  just  what  it  did  provide 
for. 

Of  course,  it  sounds  good.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  pick  out  any  particular  part 
to  which  one  would  object  on  the  basis 
of  its  merits;  but.  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine it  on  its  merits.  That  is  what  the 
State  Department  has  suggested  in  the 
letter  to  the  majority  leader,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  IMr.  Mansfield], 
which  I  read  into  the  Record  a  few 
minutes  ago.  I  think  that  it  would  be  en- 
tirely reasonable  to  defer  this  until  the 
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first  of  the  year,  and,  I  repeat  the  prom- 
ise I  made  a  few  moments  ago  that  inso- 
far as  I  can  do  it.  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
give  top  priority  to  this  measure  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  mentioned  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  Mansfield  I ;  also  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  IMr.  FulbrightI.  who  is 
not  here,  and  who  is.  of  course,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  am  next, 
then  the  Senator  from  Montana  IMr. 
Mansfield  1  is  next,  and  then  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse  1  is  next. 
Three  of  the  ranking  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  are  now 
in  the  Chamber,  and  I  feel  that  they 
would  join  me  in  giving  that  assurance 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  that  if  he  is  con- 
cerned over  the  term  "foreign  relations." 
I  would  be  happy  to  accept  an  amend- 
ment proposing  it  be  redesignated  as 
"governmental  overseas  service."  All  we 
arc  trjing  to  do  is  to  cut  it  down.  I 
have  the  feeling  that  the  committee  and 
the  State  Department,  have  confused  the 
scholarsliip  program  of  this  bill  with 
other  bills  which  have  had  to  do  with  a 
foreign  service  academy. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  They  have  not 
gotten  this  confused  with  the  academy 
bill.  In  fact,  they  have  not  had  it  long 
enough  to  get  it  confused  with  any 
bill. 

The  bill  was  just  introduced  on  June 
26.  I  believe. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN,  June  26. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Academy  bills  have 
been  in  the  Foreii^n  Relations  Committee 
for  years. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Action  was  taken  by 
the  Education  Subcommittee  on  July  11, 
just  last  Thursday,  adding  this  particu- 
lar provision  to   the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  say  some- 
thing else.  too.  We  have  kindred  bills 
that  have  been  introduced  and  are  pend- 
ing. Some  of  them  have  just  been  in- 
troduced in  the  last  few  days.  Those  bills, 
pending  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  seek  somewhat  similar  pro- 
grams— not  the  same,  but  they  do  seek 
some  kind  of  research  and  study  program 
In  the  preparation  of  people  designed 
to  qualify  them  for  foreign  sernce. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Do  I  gather  from  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
then,    that   he    thinks    the   program   is 

good 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  understands  that  when  I  say 
that.  I  mean  it  reads  well,  in  general;  I 
would  approve  the  principle;  but  when 
It  comes  to  the  details,  I  want  to  make 
It  clear  that  we  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  it  and  work  it  out. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  offered  to 
change  the  term  "Foreign  Relations."  if 
that  phrase  seems  troublesome  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama.  I  have  offered 
to  remove  the  term  "Corps."  even 
though  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  handles  the  Teachers  Corps. 
I  have  even  offered  to  take  out  the  sec- 
tion regarding  the  "Foreign  Service  In- 
stitute." so  it  will  not  be  affected.  I  un- 
derstand even  though  I  am  willing  to  do 
this  that  the  Senator  is  still  opposed  to 
the  bill. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  seems  to  me  it  is 
too  interwoven  in  the  whole  title  to  hope 
to  remedy  it  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  wish  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado would  agree  to  postpone  it  until 
January.  I  assure  him  I  will  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  get  quick  action  on  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  On  the  procedural 
situation,  this  provision  is  a  part  of  the 
pending  bill.  If  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama wants  to  make  a  motion  to  .strike, 
he  will  have  to  do  it,  becau.se  I  do  not 
propose  to  delete  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Well.  I  shall  be  ^lad 
to  do  that.  I  was  hoping  it  might  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  that  a  schol- 
arship pro"'rr.m.  an  educational  program, 
even  though  it  involves  training  for 
overseas  .service,  should  come  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  do  not  think  it  belongs 

there. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Tlie  qualifications,' 
selection,  training,  and  employment  of 
Foreign  Service  oflicers  certainly  all 
come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  For- 
eisn  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Despite  the  similarity 
of  names  this  is  not  a  program  designed 
for  the  purpose  of  selectins  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers.  Foreign  Service  officers,  cither 
existing  or  potential,  could  apply  for 
training  just  as  other  Government  em- 
ployees, and  students.  But  their  en- 
trance into  that  specialized  group  known 
as  Foreian  Service  officers  is  left  where 
it  is  now.  The  bill  gives  individuals  an 
opportunity  for  educational  qualifica- 
tions from  all  over  the  country.  From 
that  point  on.  the  selection,  the  work 
they  are  going  to  do.  depend  on  the 
agency  of  Government  for  which  they 
are  going  to  work. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  the  stu- 
dents selected  who  are  to  be  put  through 
school  are  entitled  to  go  into  the  Foreign 
Service  without  further  examination  or 
testing  of  their  qualifications? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No;  it  is  not.  We  have 
22  times  as  many  civilian  Government 
employees  working  abroad  as  we  have 
Foreign  Service  officers.  That  type  of 
service  abroad  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  specialized  Foreian  Service 
officer. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  What  does  this  mean 
In  the  report?  Listen  to  the  report 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  They  have  to  take  a 
Foreign  Service  examination,  just  like 
everyone  else. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Here  is  what  the 
report  says:  "Thereafter  he  would  be 
appointed  as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  without  the  ex- 
amination provided  in  22  United  States 
Code  911-912." 

That  certainly  is,  in  effect,  setting 
aside  a  provision  in  law  that  was  enacted 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  a  very,  very 
limited  provision.  It  is  found  in  section 
1209(b)  of  the  bill,  starting  at  page  115. 

What  this  really  says  is  that  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  group  will  get 
graduate  degrees.  Tliey  are  then  eligible 
to  be  assigned  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Board  for  1  year  of  specialized  study  in 


a  foreign  country  or  area  in  which  they 
may  later  be  assigned  for  Government 
service.  Only  upon  .satisfaclor>'  comple- 
tion of  the  specialized  study,  which  is. 
of  course,  within  the  department  or 
agency  to  which  the  student  is  assigned, 
he  would  be  entitled  to  go  into  Foreign 
Ser\  ice. 

Mr.   SPARKMAN.    Without    the    cx- 
r.minniion. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Without  tlie  ex- 
amination; that  is  right  for  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  graduate  students  which,  in 
turn,  form  only  a  small  part  of  ihs 
program. 

Mr.  ."SPARKMAN.  That  ii  what  I  just 
.■^■aid.  None  of  the  regular  appointees 
have  that  privilege.  They  are  not  given 
the  privilege  of  a  year's  overseas  study 
to  prepare  them  for  the  test  and  then 
are  exempted  from  the  test.  Everj-  other 
one  has  to  take  the  cxpmination  and 
then  his  name  has  to  be  submitted  to  the 
ForeL^n  Relations  Committee  for  con- 
firmation of  his  appointment.  This  pro- 
vision completely  takes  out  that  require- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Because  of  my  in- 
terest in  moving  ahead  and  in  meeting 
the  objections  of  the  Senator.  I  am  will- 
in?  to  consider  deleting  the  waiver  au- 
thority, even  though  I  believe  it  to  be 
carefully  limited. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  go  along  with  the  Senator  if  he 
would  move  to  strike  title  XII. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Tliat  is  what  I 
thought  the  Senator  was  going  to  say. 
I  am  afraid  I  could  not  agree  with  that. 
All  I  am  saying  is  that,  if  the  waiver 
provision  is  a  source  of  concern,  we  can 
strike  that  portion  of  the  subsection. 
After  all.  few  people  are  going  to  be  in- 
volved. They  are  going  to  be  graduate 
students.  They  have  to  be  assigned  for 
a  year  to  an  area.  They  liave  to  comply 
with  the  directions  of  the  agency.  From 
then  on,  they  go  into  the  Foreign  Service. 
With  all  the  concessions  I  am  willing 
to  make,  and  with  the  Senator  stating 
he  thinks  this  is  basically  a  good  pro- 
gram, what  he  is  in  effect  saying  is  that 
the  Education  Subcommittee  should  not 
have  jurisdiction  over  this  matter;  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  should 
have.  Tlie  Parliamentarian  has  already 
ruled  that  this  is  an  education  bill  and 
should  go  to  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
stepped  over  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  not  to  make  his  motion  to  strike 
title  XII  until  I  had  an  opportunity,  as 
manager  of  the  bill,  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments on  the  parliamentary  problem 
that  confronts  us.  I  am  sorry  to  take  the 
time,  but  I  think  it  is  important  that  I 
take  the  time,  because  of  the  parliamen- 
tary issue  that  has  been  raised. 

"The  Senator  from  Colorado  i  Mr. 
DOMINICK]  is  a  very  valuable  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  and  of  my  Subcommittee  on 
Education.  I  know  what  this  particular 
program  meai^s  to  him  from  the  stand- 
point of  his  interest.  Senator  Dominick 
has  been  active  in  this  field  for  the  past 
.several  years.  I  think  it  was  2  or  3  years 
ago  that  he  was  taking  the  approach  to 
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But  the  question  of  jurisdiction  has 
been  raised.  I  completely  agree  with  the 
Senator  irom  Colorado  that  as  far  as 
scholarships  in  the  field  of  foreign  serv- 
ice are  concerned — and  by  Uiat  I  mean 
foreign  service  in  its  broad  connotation 
of  training,  of  giving  an  opportunity  for 
college  students  in  this  country  to  select 
an  institution  for  graduate  work,  in  a 
field  of  international  affairs,  relations, 
service:  whatever  you  want  to  call  it  it 
means  the  same  thing  at  the  end^to 
assist  young  men  and  women  who  .say, 
"We  want  to  take  graduate  work  .so  that 
we  cs^n  qualify  our.selves  for  careers  in 
any  one  of  a  great  number  of  activities 
abroad."  tliat  that  matter  falls  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  It  deals  with 
educational  .scholarships.  It  does  not  deal 
in  any  way  with  interferences  with  the 
Statv''  Department.  I  quite  agree,  as  Sen- 
ator Sparkman  lias  pointed  out,  that  any 
bill  that  would  put  somebody  in  the 
dii)lomatic  foreign  .service  without  juris- 
diction of  the  State  Department,  witliout 
examination  by  the  State  Department,  or 
without  confliTnation  by  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  would  be  a 
provision  of  the  bill  that  would  have  to 
be  changed.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that 
hearings  would  bring  out. 

But  I  wish  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on 
the  jurisdictional  question.  I  do  not  think 
the  jurisdictional  question  shall  bfe  de- 
cided here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
afternoon.  I  do  not  think  the  jurisdic- 
tional question  should  be  decided  until 
we  have  had  a  much  more  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  .subject  matter:  be- 
cause, once  the  jurisdictional  question  is 
decided,  that  is  likely  to  be  the  end  of  the 
matter  for  quite  some  period  of  time,  be- 
cause the  Senate  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
reversing  itself  on  jurisdictional  ques- 
tions. 

The  only  way  the  Senate  could  take 
jurisdiction  away  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  would  be  to 
rever.se  the  Parliamentarian,  and  that 
would  be  up  to  the  Senate  as  a  whole.  The 
Parliamentarian  ruled  when  he  sent  the 
bill  to  tlic  committee. 

But  here,  may  I  say,  if  you  put  all 
technicalities  aside  and  go  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  matter,  this  is  the  kind  of 
situation  that  would  be  best  resolved  as 
information  about  it  develops  through 
hearings. 

Let  me  use  this  case  as  my  hypothet- 
ical: Let  us  assume  that  instead  of  act- 
ing on  this  matter  as  an  amendment  to 
the  higher  education  bill  without  hear- 
ing— which  is  what  the  committee  did, 
knowing  full  well  that  when  we  got  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  a  question  might 
be  raised,  with  the  imderstanding  that 
then  we  would  change  our  course  of  ac- 
tion on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  if  we 
thought  it  should  be  changed,  and  I  think 
it  should — the  committee  had  held  hear- 
ings: what  would  have  happened  in  those 
hearings? 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
hearing  of  the  matter,  would  raise  a 
question  with  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
There  would  be  a  consultation  between 
them. 

I  believe  some  aspects  of  this  bill  in- 
volve mixed  jurisdiction,  though  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  may  not  agree.  There 


are  some  aspects  of  the  bill  as  presently 
worded  that  in  my  judgment  would  fall 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  But  not  the  schol- 
arship aspects  of  it.  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  scholarship  aspects  of  this  bill  are 
as  clearly,  in  my  judgment,  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  as  was  the  Interna- 
tional Education  Act.  I  took  the  Interna- 
tional Education  Act  through  the  Senate. 
I  reported  that  bill  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Clearly,  the  education  bill  falls  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  It  is  a  strict 
and  straight  .scholarship  bill  in  the  field 
of  foreign  .service,  when  we  keep  in  mind 
what  I  am  talking  about.  I  am  talking 
about  foreign  service  not  only  as  it  gives 
people  a  chance  to  study  within  a  cur- 
riculum that  is  offered  in  an  institution 
in  regard  to  diplomatic  service,  but  also 
in  regard  to  all  the  rest  of  the  broad 
spectrums  that  I  have  outlined — agricul- 
ture, labor,  business,  foreign  trade,  and 
everything  else  than  can  be  encompassed 
within  the  concept  of  foreign  .service. 

When  we  take  into  account  the  schol- 
arship aspects,  there  is  no  doubt,  in  my 
judgment,  that  the  bill  falls  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  But  the  bill  provides 
for  more  than  that.  Although  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  I  Mr.  DominickI 
makes  distinctions,  I  submit  that  the 
bill  .still  provides  for  more  tlian  that.  It 
is  a  bill  that  sets  up  a  new  commission 
or  a  new  group,  including  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  other  executive  oflicials.  and 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House.  It 
provides  broad  powers  and  quite  sweep- 
ing jurisdiction.  It  has  .some  of  the  as- 
p>ects.  or  will  be  interpreted  as  having 
some  of  the  aspects  or  .some  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  an  academy  bill.  It  is  a 
proposal  which  I  think  ought  to  be  ham- 
mered out  in  hearings,  and  we  have  not 
had  such  hearings. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  objections 
have  been  raised,  and  we  have  a  letter 
from  the  Department  of  State  object- 
ing to  the  bill  in  its  present  form,  we 
ought  to  hold  hearings.  I  think  that 
what  ought  to  be  done  is  to  have  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  withdrawal  of  title 
XII.  in  its  present  form,  from  the  bill, 
and  to  .substitute  nothing  for  it,  or  to 
make  a  substitution  that  I  shall  men- 
tion in  a  moment. 

But  first,  I  .say.  I  think  that  the 
majority  leader,  the  minority  leader,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  FVireign 
Relations  I  Mr.  FulbrichtJ.  and  the 
chaii-man  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  come  next  January, 
ought  to  see  what  accommodation  they 
can  make  among  themselves  as  to  how 
the  .subject  can  be  handled.  I  think  there 
can  be  a  clear  division  of  jurisdiction.  I 
do  not  think  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  should  ever  yield 
on  the  .scholarship  issue.  I  say  clearly 
that  if  I  am  reelected  and  I  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  next  year.  I  shall  do 
evei-ything  within  my  power  to  insist 
on  what  I  think  are  the  jurisdictional 
rights  of  that  committee  over  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Department 
of   State,   the   Department   of   Defense, 
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the  Department  of  Commerce,  or  any 
other  depwirtment  can  ever  make  a  case 
whereby  it  can  insist  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  should 
relinquish  jurisdiction  over  the  educa- 
tional features  of  scholarships.  But  the 
proF>osal  goes  beyond  that,  as  I  have 
•aid.  I  think  we  shall  have  to  work  out 
an  accommodation,  come  next  January. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  has  al- 
ready indicated  that  that  will  not  meet 
with  his  approval.  But  I  plead  with  him 
to  eive  us  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  I  am 
uDt  speaking  for  the  other  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare:  I  speak  only  for  myself  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ed- 
u ration.  I  do  not  think  the  Senate 
.-hould  go  to  a  vote  this  afternoon  either 
on  the  question  of  jurisdiction  or  on  the 
.;ubstance  of  title  XII  as  it  is  at  present 
mtheb-ll. 

I  think  we  ought  to  agree  to  its  with- 
drawal. If  we  go  to  a  vote.  I  think  it  is 
perfectly  obvious — and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  have  to  give  me  the  bene- 
fit of  any  doubt  he  ha.s— since  I  have 
checked  enough  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, that  we  will  go  to  a  vote,  but  we  will 
.strike  it  anyway. 

I  do  not  think  that  would  put  us  In  the 
position  we  ought  to  be  in  come  January 
when  we  tr>-  to  carry  out  the  sugges- 
tions I  have  made  that  the  leadership 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  two  committees 
get  together  to  make  an  accommodation. 
I  think  there  is  one  way  out,  if  we 
want  to  take  it.  I  have  asked  to  have  an 
amendment  offered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  yield  in  a 
moment. 

I  think  the  only  way  we  can  resolve 
the  matter  so  that  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  we  are  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  would  be  to  eliminate  the  lan- 
guage we  have  in  title  XII  and  simply 
provide  for  some  .straight  scholarships 
to  be  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
make  them  available  to  universities 
where  the  students  apply  for  those 
.scholarships  to  matriculate  in  an  inter- 
national relations  training  program. 

We  have  all  sorts  of  scholarships  for 
every  other  matter.  Wc  could  do  that  for 
now  and  take  the  number  of  scholar- 
ships that  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  in  mind  in  regard  to  the  bill,  or  a 
lesser  amount,  and  just  adopt  a  simple 
scholarship  amendment,  and  then  leave 
the  broader  problem  for  determination 
next  January. 

My  preference,  may  I  say.  because  I 
do  not  think  we  would  have  much  of  a 
chance  to  get  it  adopted  in  conference 
anyway— and  my  experience  has  been 
very  educational.  I  think.  My  recom- 
mendation would  be  to  withdraw  this 
section  from  the  bill  and  consider  it 
anew  come  next  Januaiy. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  I  am  on 
ilie  committee  next  January.  I  can  give 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  my  assurance 
that  I  will  schedule  early  hearings  on 
any  bill  that  he  will  resubmit  that  will 
meet  the  test  of  jurisdiction  of  my  com- 
111  it  t  f*^ 

And  I  assure  the  Senator  that  I  will 
sit  down  with  the  chairman  of  the  For- 


eign Relations  Committee  and  with  the 
leadership  of  the  majority  and  the  min- 
ority and  see  if  we  can  resolve  the  mat- 
ter at  that  time  without  getting  ourselves 
into  what  I  think  would  be  an  unfortu- 
nate course  of  action  here  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wnicnlllhcroll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roM. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  ouorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obicction,  it,  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve this  debate  h:^s  been  fruitful.  Among 
cllic-r  things,  it  hr.s  poiiited  out  pretty 
clce.rly  that  th's  is  designed  to  be  a 
sch:>lar.ship  and  educational  i>roRram. 
It  was  not  designed  to  interfere  with  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  However,  I  seem  to  be 
xmnble  to  convince  the  distinguished 
Senator  fiom  Alabama,  and  I  do  not 
.see  any  point  in  going  down  in  flames 
V  ith  respect  to  a  good  program. 

V/,th  the  r.ssurances  I  have  received 
from  the  Senator  from  Alabama  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  hearings 
next  year  on  this  inogram:  with  the  op- 
portunity, perhaps,  to  bring  in  the  peo- 
ple to  support  this  program  who.  I  know, 
are  in  favor  of  it— and  they  are  veiy 
fine  educators — with  great  reluctance 
and  with  a  considerable  degree  of  feel- 
ing that  we  arc  mo\1ng  backward  in- 
stead of  forward,  and  recognizing  that 
I  do  not  liave  the  votes  to  win  in  this 
matter.  I  therefore  move  that  title  XII 
of  this  bill  be  deleted. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
S.Jiaior  vicld  before  the  vote  on  that? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  tell  the 
Senator  that  I  believe  he  is  doing  the 
ri!iht  thin':;.  But  I  did  not  rise  for  that 
purpose.  I  rose  to  pledge  liim  my  sup- 
Ijort,  to  assure  liim  that  I  believe  this  is 
a  fresh,  intelligent,  and  creative  approach 
to  a  ver>'  great  problem  in  American 
foreign  policy,  and  to  express  the  hope 
that  he  will,  as  he  .said,  see  that  this 
child  prosi:»ers  and  grows. 

I  believe  he  is  being  very  wise  in  not 
jeopardizing,  in  a  jurisdictional  differ- 
ence, what  is  a  serious,  important,  and 
extensive  program  of  great  consequence 
to  our  coimtry.  I  certainly  wish  to  as- 
sure him  that,  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  this  committee— or  wherever 
else  I  may  be  next  year— I  shall  help 
him  in  this  program. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York,  who 
has  been  a  great  help. 

I  have  been  working  on  this  type  of 
program  for  well  over  a  year  now.  with 
as  much  advice  and  consultation  as  I 
could  get  from  people  all  over  the 
counti-j'. 

I  regret  that  the  words  "foreign  rela- 
tions''  seem  to  mean  only  one  thing  to 
the  State  Department.  I  have  always 
thought  the  term  encompassed  a  great 
number  of  tilings.  Apparently,  the  State 
Department  gets  a  fLxation  on  certain 
words,  and  they  cannot  see  any  other 
meaning. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Smator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  every  word  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI 
has  spoken. 

I  rise.  also,  to  thank  my  colleague  on 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  and  on  my  subcommittee  for 
his  cooperation.  I  know  how  dear  and 
close  this  program  is  to  his  heart:  and 
I  want  him  to  know,  as  I  said  in  com- 
mittee, that  I  completely  agree  with  the 
objectives  the  Senator  has  in  mind.  I 
pledge  to  him  r.new.  come  January,  if  I 
am  in  the  Senate,  that  I  will  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  help  him  cct  early  con- 
sideration of  this  program,  and  will  en- 
large it  in  any  way  the  facts  will  justify 
our  enlarging  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  supgestio:i 
that  we  withdraw  title  XII  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  .ip- 
pieciate  what  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  said.  He  has  been  most  cooperative 
all  the  way  through,  and  I  know  how 
hard  he  has  fought  to  keep  educatioml 
matters  within  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mv.  President,  v.  ill  iliC 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ai'iiic- 
ciate  the  decision  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  made  in  regard  to  request- 
ing the  withdrawal  of  this  title  of  the 
bill  from  action  by  the  Senate  at  this 
time.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  I  would  have  felt 
compelled  to  vote  against  it  although  the 
amendment  does  have  much  merit.  It 
should  have  consideration  and  further 
study  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  I  know  the  committee 
will  pive  evei-y  coiisideration  to  this  prob- 
lem in  the  future  because  it  ig  merito- 
rious. We  do  need  to  make  some  studies 
in  regard  to  the  personnel  who  repre- 
sent us  in  the  international  field.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  DominickI 
lias  for  years  stressed  the  importance  of 
special  training  in  this  field  and  the 
Senate,  the  Congress,  and  the  Nation  is 
indebted  to  him  for  this  presentation. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  next  year  the 
distinguished  Senator  will  have  not  only 
a  hearing  but  also  a  favorable  rc.spon.se 
in  this  matter. 

r.lr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President.  I,  for  one.  am  a  little 
tired  of  the  State  Department  thinking 
they  have  an  empire  of  their  own  in 
which  they  can  select  everyone,  through 
their  own  system,  without  anyone  else 
having  an  opportunity  to  get  into  fields 
related  to  foreign  relations,  directly  or 
indirectly,  unless  they  come  out  of  se- 
lected institutions.  By  concentrating  on 
a  certain  number  of  colleges,  they  have 
only  one  viewT>oint  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Unless  and  until  we  can  get  di- 
verse education  from  colleges  and  uni- 
versities around  this  country,  and  these 
people  can  go  into  fields  related  to  for- 
eign relations,  we  will  continue  to  '-'o 
downhill  with  the  State  Department. 

I  have  fought  this  battle  for  8  years, 
and  I  will  continue  to  fight  it. 

I  appreciate  the  consideration  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
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I  note  that  the  education  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  fully 
recognized  the  practical  value  of  expand- 
ing cooperative  education.  They  are  pro- 
posing al.so  that  the  House  approve  the 
same  amendment  to  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  that  is 
our  privilege  to  act  upon  today,  and 
pass.  I  am  sure. 

However.  I  would  hope  that  the  Senate 
would  decide  to  have  this  program  for 
expanding  cooperative  education  begin 
in  fiscal  1969  rather  than  delaying  it  to 
1970.  The  bill  before  the  House  provides 
that  this  needed  practical  educational 
program  should  begin  in  fiscal  1969 — 
and  I  believe  that  the  Senate  should  con- 
cur in  getting  this  program  started  in 
nscal  1969. 

It  is  for  this  reason  I  have  offered  the 
amendment  which  would  only  change  the 
effective  date   and   substitute  June   30, 

1969,  for  the  present  date  of  June  30, 

1970,  and    make    appropriate    calendar 
changes  for  subsequent  years. 

I  also  point  out  that  it  is  a  3-year  pro- 
gram and  is  not  the  5-year  program  of 
grants  that  was  originally  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr.  KucHEL  I  and  myself,  and  co- 
sponsored  by  many  other  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
measure  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon,  the  manager  of  the  bill. 
I  understand  his  objection.  Perhaps  he 
would  care  to  comment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  re- 
luctantly constrained  to  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana.  I  can  well  appreciate  the  earn- 
est concern  to  get  this  program  moving 
as  fast  as  possible.  I  share  his  concern 
because  I.  too.  feel  that  it  has  tremen- 
dous potentialities.  However.  I  oppose 
it  on  behalf  of  the  committee  on  the  fol- 
lowing grounds : 

First.  It  would  violate  an  understand- 
ing reached  in  committee  that  no  new 
programs  would  be  operationally  funded 
prior  to  fiscal  year  1970. 

Earlier  today  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Lausche]  and  I  talked  about  this 
matter,  as  he  asked  me  questions.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  because  of  fiscal  prob- 
lems that  confront  us  in  this  country  we 
think  it  important  to  go  ahead  and  get 
programs  authorized,  but  that  they  be 
implemented  in  1970,  with  $1,700,000  au- 
thorized in  fiscal  1969,  so  that  the  neces- 
sary planning  and  arrangements  for 
getting  the  program  set  up  in  1970  could 
be  completed  by  then  so  we  can  proceed 
with  the  program  in  1970. 

Returning  to  the  reasons  why  I  oppose 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana: 

Second.  I  would  point  out  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  because  of  the  unique  charac- 
teristics of  the  program  $500,000  for  re- 
search and  training  is  provided  for  fiscal 
year  1969,  thus  enabling  personnel  to  be 
available  when  the  opei-ational  funds  are 
available  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

Third.  I  would  suggest  to  the  Senator 
that  since  the  matter  is  one  which  will 
inevitably  to  be  discussed  in  conference, 
it  would  be  premature  at  this  time  to  re- 
move from  the  conference  agenda  one 
item  which  ought  to  be  considered  as 
part  of  a  [>ackage  agreement  by  locking 
that  item  into  the  bill  with  preferred 
status. 


I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  wish  to 
take  from  the  Senate  conference  the 
bargaining  position  that  it  now  has  on 
this  and  other  items. 

Therefore,  I  request  that  the  Senator 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  understand  and  I  do 
appreciate  Mie  program  which  is  in- 
cluded for  research  and  training  and  the 
possible  creation  of  the  basic  structure 
of  this  program,  is  available  in  the  sum 
of  $500,000. 

I  would  point  out  that  this  is  probably 
a  .self-liquidating  program  and  the  earn- 
ings of  the  individuals  are  taxable,  which 
would  make  it  possible  for  almost  the 
entire  cost  of  the  program  to  be 
liquidated. 

In  deference  to  my  friend  and  capable 
leader,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
action  of  the  committee  is  not  binding 
on  the  conference  in  regard  to  final  dis- 
))osition  of  the  bill,  I  respectfully  with- 
draw the  amendment  and  hope  the  com- 
mittee will  Rive  consideration  to  the 
arguments  I  have  raised. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  propose  a  few  questions  to  the 
manager  of  the  bill.  Tliis  morning  we 
disciussed  table  2.  dealing  with  new  pro- 
grams. These  new  programs  will  not  be 
put  into  operational  effect  until  1970  and 
no  moneys  have  been  authorized  for  ap- 
propriation except  the  moneys  needed  to 
do  the  preliminary  work. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  the  $1.7  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  correct.  This 
moniing  we  talked  about  an  error  in 
table  2,  which  states  that  the  figures  are 
in  thousands.  How  much  will  the  full 
program  that  will  be  put  into  operational 
effect  in  1970  cost  as  distinguished  from 
the  $1.7  million  authorized  for  prelim- 
inary work? 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  round  numbers. 
$52,152,000. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Tliat  is  for  1970.  For 
1971  the  new  program  will  cost  $99,902,- 
000. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Or  the  authorization 
will  be  that  amount.  In  1972  It  will  be 
$86,402,000. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Tlie  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  These  figures,  running 
close  to  $100  million  for  1971  and  1972. 
compare  to  an  authorization  of  $3  billion 
for  the  existing  program. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Before  I  answer,  the  Sen- 
ator would  have  to  subtract  title  XII, 
which  is  the  title  we  just  dropped,  which 
means  $15  million  for  1970.  $80  million 
for  1971.  and  $80  million  for  1972.  That 
amount  would  be  reduced. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Title  XII  was  the 
Dominick  proposal. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  So  the  1970  figure 
of  $52  million,  in  round  numbers,  would 
be  $15  million  less:  the  1971  figure  of  S99 
million,  in  round  numbers,  would  be  $30 
million  less;  and  the  1972  figure  of  886 
million  would  be  $30  million  less. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
There  is  one  further  subject  I  wish  to 
inquire  about.  In  the  report  there  is  an 
indication  that  discussions  were  had 
about  placing  conditions  in  the  bill  that 
would  have  to  be  met  by  colleges  in  tak- 
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ing  disciplinary  action  appropriate  to  the 
wrongs  committed  in  riots  and  dissen- 
sions that  occur  in  the  colleges. 

My  question  is.  Was  there  any  amend- 
ment offered  as  to  the  means  under 
which  control  would  be  exerci.sed  in  the 
assignment  of  the  moneys  if  and  when 
the  college  did  not  take  disciplinary  ac- 
tion? 

Mr.  MORSE.  What  we  did  in  essence 
was  to  adopt  language  which  placed  the 
full  responsibility  upon  the  institution 
to  handle  its  disciplinary  problems. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  report  states  that 
the  committee  members  concluded  the 
best  place  to  put  the  respon.sibility  was 
in  the  individual  college. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  i.s  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  my  question  is, 
Was  there  any  amendment  offered  which 
would  put  teeth  in  withholding  funds 
after  they  have  taken  adequate  action. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  that  a  direct  an- 
swer to  the  Senator  is  that  we  discussed 
a  number  of  proposals  but  none  was  of- 
fered. It  was  the  concensus  of  opinion 
that  we  should  follow  the  cour.se  of  ac- 
tion we  followed,  in  placing  the  burden 
squarely  on  the  backs  of  the  colleges. 
The  general  argument  was  that  we 
should  avoid  trying  to  run  the  univer- 
sities for  them  by  an  assumed  Federal 
iuri.sdiction. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  The  Senators 
recollection  is  that  no  amendment  was 
offered  providing  for  proper  discipline, 
or  the  moneys  would  be  withheld? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  offered  formally. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  it  was  di.scussed? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Several  of  them  were  dis- 
cussed  ves 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  that  is  all.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  amends  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  It  amends 
the  National  Defen.se  Education  Act  of 
1958.  It  amends  the  National  Vocational 
Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965.  It 
amends  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  of  1963.  It  amends  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  and.  to  quote  the 
title,  "and  related  acts" — whatever  they 
are. 

The  bill  contains  122  pages.  It  became 
available  to  Senators  at  10:30  a.m.  to- 
day. 

The  committee  report  contains  285 
pages.  It,  too.  became  available  at  10:30 
o'clock  today. 

The  committee  liearings  total  6.584 
pages,  and  they  became  available  to 
Senators  at  10:30  o'clock  today. 

The  amount  of  money  involved  is  $14 
billion  over  a  4-year  period. 

Mr.  President.  I  readily  admit  that 
cveiy  other  Member  of  the  Senate  is 
smarter  than  I  am.  but  I  am  not  able 
completely  to  comprehend  a  122-page 
bill  and  a  6.000-page  committee  report 
in  a  matter  of  a  few  hours. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  good  way  to  legislate.  I 
happen  to  think,  though.- that  it  prob- 
ably is  not. 

But  if  the  Senator  from  Oregon  would 
be  willing  to  permit  me  to  ask  him  a  few 
questions,  perhaps  I  shall  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  bill  in  a  .short  pe- 
riod of  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do 
that  but  would  the  Senator  first  permit 


this  observation:  I  quite  agree  that  this 
is  not  the  most  desirable  way  to  legislate. 
I  wish  we  were  not  in  the  position  where 
we  really  have  no  other  choice  in  the 
dying  days  of  this  session  of  Congress. 

I  give  the  Senator  my  a.ssurance  that 
I  did  everything  I  could  to  try  to  get 
the  matter  before  the  Senate  at  an  ear- 
lier date.  But  I  am  dealing  with  98  Sena- 
tors who  are  equally  as  busy  as  I  am.  'We 
had  a  great  problem,  at  times,  obtaining 
a  quorum  in  order  to  act  pro(>erly. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  members  of 


lieu  of  "1972";  so  that  we  are  extending 
the  protiiams,  whatever  tliey  may  be.  for 
a  ixMiod  of  4  years  beyond  1972,  or  8 
years  from  today;   is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vireinia.  I  am  not  arjiu- 
ing  against  1976.  I  do  not  have  the  in- 
formation. I  do  not  know  enough  about 
it  to  argue  that  it  .should  not  be  8  years. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  when  the  Senate 
in  so  many  speeches  wliich  have  beer, 
made  in  this  Chamber  from  time  to  lime, 
is  .saying  that  we  are  giving   .so  much 


nn-  Subcommittee  on  Education  are  al.so     power  to  the  Executive,  and  the  Execu- 


chairmen  of  six  other  subcommittees  and 
they  have  tlieir  problems,  too.  But  I  give 
the  Senator  this  assurance:  Our  hear- 
ings were  long  and  intensive.  In  all  my 
years  of  .service  in  the  Senate.  I  have 
never  seen  a  committee  staff  do  as  thor- 
ough and  accurate  a  job  as  did  the  com- 
mittee staff  on  this  bill.  The  Senator  may 
be  assured  that  when  we  marked  up  the 
bill,  we  went  into  it  in  great  detail  and 
came  out  with  a  unanimous  vot« — 
which  speaks  pretty  well  fo;-  any  Senate 
committee. 

I  am  i)leased  to  present  the  bill  to  the 
Senate  today  and  the  record  on  wliich  it 
is  based,  with  my  assurance  that  it  is  a 
bill  decidedly  in  the  public  interest. 

Now.  I  am  happy  to  do  everything  I 
can  to  answer  the  Senator's  questions. 
Mr.   BYRD   ol   Virginia.   I   thank    the 
Senator  from  Oieeon. 

Let  me  .^^ay.  first,  that  it  was  not  my 
intention  to  criticize  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  know  the  Senator  did 
not.  Let  me  say  that  coun.sel  for  com- 
mittee just  said  to  me  we  also  found 
ourselves  in  a  situation  where  the  old 
programs  expired  on  June  30.  and  we  had 
to  go  ahead  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  find  that  as  an 
individual  Member  of  the  Senate,  it  is 
difficult  to  act  logically  and  intelligently 
on  a  vast  piece  of  legislation  like  this, 
which  is  so  important — and  education,  of 
cour.se.  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation — in  the  short  j>eriod 
of  time  available:  so  I  am  glad  the  com- 
mittee has  gone  into  this  so  thoroughly, 
because  the  Senate  will  have  to  rely  a 
great  deal  on  the  committee. 

On  iJage  9 — and  elsewhere,  too,  but 
page  9  serves  the  purpo.se.  I  think — 1972 
is  .stricken  out  and  1976  inserted  in  lieu 
thereof. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  this  the  bill  or  the  re- 
port? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  This  is  the  bill 
itself,  on  page  9.  It  strikes  "1972  "  and 
inserts  in  lieu  thereof  "1976". 

Is  it  the  intent  of  this  legislation  to 
authorize  8  years  in  advance? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No.  This  is  a  4-year  ex- 
tension in  this  part  of  the  student  loaii 
progiam.  It  continues  until  1972,  and 
this  is  an  extension  of  the  present  pro- 
gram beyond  1972.  to  1976. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Then  is  not  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  correct  that  it  is 
an  authorization  extending  for  a  period 
of  8  years  from  the  present  time? 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  already  have  it  au- 
thorized for  4  years,  but  it  will  cover  a 
total  of  8  years.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
if  that  is  what  he  means. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  All  the  way 
through   the   bill    •1976"   is   inserted    in 


tivc  is  taking  so  much  jjower.  why  in  the 
world  do  we  want  to  authorize  iirograms 
for  3  yeais  beyond  the  period  we  are  in 
now  ? 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit, me  to  read  from  page  60  of  the  com- 
mittee ieix)rt.  that  may  shed  some  light 
on  the  question. 

I  read  as  follows: 

S't-rlion  }07ia).  Exteviion  of  titli'  IV  B  n>i- 
f:iir,'d   loans  to  sludentst 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  would  ex- 
tend for  4  years  (i.e..  through  liscnl  year 
19721  the  uiilhorization  lor  Federal  insur- 
ance of  student  loans.  During  this  i)eriod 
there  would  be  no  statutory  dollar  ceiling  on 
the  amount  of  new  loans  that  may  be  so  in- 
sured luile.ss  .1  limitation  is  liereafter  speci- 
fied bv  law. 

.Subsection  (bt  of  this  section  would 
amend  paragraph  (4)  of  .section  428ia»  of 
the  act  to  extend  for  4  years  the  termln:<l 
dates  for  making  student  loans  on  which  tlie 
Commissioner  may  make  payment-s  to  reduce 
student  interest  costs  under  the  insmei 
loan  program. 

The  testimony  of  the  bankers  and 
others  was  that  we  need  that  period  of 
time  in  order  to  work  out  their  programs 
for  the  loans.  Once  a  student  has  been 
given  a  loan  in  his  first  year  it  becomes 
necessary  to  carry  him  in  all  probability 
for  each  of  the  remaining  years  of  his 
undergraduate  training.  That  is  why  for 
such  ca.ses  when  the  initial  loan  is  made 
in  1972  authority  must  l^e  given  for  the 
succeeding  years  to  complete  the  obliga- 
tion we  assumed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Now.  on  page  50  of  the  bill 

Mr.  MORSE.  What  page  is  it? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Page  50. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  50  of  the  bill, 
section  231.  reads: 

The  second  sentence  of  section  143(biili 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  c)f  1964 
.  .  .  :s  amended  by  striking  out  "iDi ,". 

Could  the  Senator  enlighten  me  as  to 
what  we  are  striking  out  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  get  section  tD>  for 
the  Senator  in  a  moment. 

I  read  from  page  71  of  the  report,  part 
D,  work-study  program: 
Scclio'i  231.  Incl^lSlou  of  propru'lary  >rho«lt 
7n  the  uork-studij  program 

The  amendments  made  by  this  section  to 
the  college  work-study  program  would  enable 
the  Commissioner  to  make  grants  to  pro- 
priet.irv  schools  which  otherwise  qualify  :i5 
an  "institution  of  higher  education"  to  con- 
duct work-study  programs  whereby  student.-, 
could  be  employed  by  public  or  other  non- 
profit institutions  to  perform  work  in  the 
public  interest,  lii  other  respects,  the  s.ime 
limitations  governing  work-study  progr.tms 
of  other  institutions  of  liigher  educauon 
would  be  applicible. 
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It  makes  the  work-ftudy  profjram 
available  to  students  :i  proprietary 
schools.  !l 

Mr.   BYRD   of   ViiRini 
Senator. 

I  refer  to  page  51  of 
232.  midway  on  that  pat!€ 

Section  144(f)    of  the  Ec 
nlty  Act  of  1964  is  amend 
all  that  a|  penrs  iifter  "90 

Tliat  is  in  the  Econon|lc  Oppoitunity 
Act 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Sen 
that  last  year,  toward  lie  end  of  the 
session,  we  were  confron  ?d  with  the  re- 
quest from  the  House  tl 
the  75-percent  contribut  )n  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  85  i  jrcent,  because 
Congress  had  pre\iously  ^  hanged  the  90 
10  formula  to  75-25.  Tfe  House  asked 
for  a  special  bill  on  this 
It  was  found  the  actioiJ 
was  worKHig  to  the  gr<  \t  injustice  of 
some  of  the  small  schools  My  recollection 
now  is  tliat  one  of  tiier 
college  in  Chicago.  Thi  re  was  also  a 
group  of  private  scliools  I  lat  just  did  not 
have  £Uiy  funds  to  make 
matching  formula,  and  ley  were  K'olng 
to  have  to  do  away  with  fielr  work  study 
programs,  which  meant 
to  many  of  their  studentsi 

We  had  a  quick  heari:  g  on  tlie  prob- 
lem before  the  committ  e.  We  brought 
the  bill  to  the  floor  of  I  e  Senate.  I  re- 

[  had  with  the 
Hr.  Mansfield  1 


I   thank   the 
le  bill,  section 


nomlc  Opportu- 
by  striking  out 
T  centum".  .  .  . 


tor  may  recall 


natter,  because 
we  had  taken 


hey  were  going 


member  a  conversation 
Senator  from  Montana 
and  the  Senator  from  lUiiois  (Mr.  Dirk- 
sen  1  because  of  the  emei  ;ency  nature  of 
it.  We  agreed  to  85-15.  '  "he  Record  will 
sliow  I  said  at  that  tiuK 
to  recommend  next  yea 
90-10.  We  had  changed  it  to  85-15  in 
conference  from  the  75-45  formula.  The 
House  committee  memi  ers  assured  us 
that  they  were  going  to  f>  back  to  90-10. 
but  all  they  could  do  at 
to  85-15,  in  order  to  get 
thought  could  be  taken 
would  have  a  hearing  n  xt  year — which 
is  this  year.  We  have  g  me  back  to  the 
90-10  for  tlie  work-stu  ly  program,  so 
the  small  schools  can  4ay  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia! 
it  was  changed  from  85    d  90  percent? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  c  )rrect. 

Mr.   BYRD  of  Virgln|a.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

On  page  58  of  the  bill 
down  the  page,  the  bill  c  scusses  the  new 
Commission  and  it  sets  t  le  per  diem  rate 
at  not  exceeding  $100  ppr  diem.  Is  that 
the  customary  figure? 

Mr.   MORSE.   That  H 
rate. 

Mr.    BYRD  of  Virgir|a. 
Senator. 

On  page  59.  section  2^  reads: 

No  grant,  award,  or  loa  .  of  assistance  to 
any  student  .  .  .  shall  be  c  insidered  a  dupli- 
cation  of   benefits   for   the 
tion  1781  — 


And  so  forth. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  isl 
veterans  benefits.  We  f(  und 
nation  against  veterans 
nated  that  discriminatio  i. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virgirja.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 


lat  time  was  go 

tile  action  they 

and  that  they 


In  other  words. 


about  midway 


the  customary 


I  thank  the 


purposes  of  sec- 


a  provision  for 
a  dlscrimi- 
and  we  elimi- 


Could  the  Senator  explain  briefly  the 
"adjustment  of  cost-of -education  allow- 
ance" on  page  61  and  what  it  means? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  beg  the  Senator's  par- 
don. I  did  nob  get  the  last  part  of  his 
question. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virelnia.  Could  the  Sen- 
ator explain  briefly  what  the  section  on 
page  61.  captioned  "Adjustment  of  Cost- 
of-Education  Allowance,"  means? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  read  from  page  73  of 
the  icport: 

Section  256.  Adjustment  o/  cost  of  education 
allon-ancc 

This  section  would  amend  section  525  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  and  sec- 
tion 404  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  payment  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  operating  fel- 
lowship profTrams.  of  an  amount  consistent 
with  prevailing  practices  under  similar  (ert- 
rrally  supported  programs.  This  amendment 
would  eliminate  the  current  statutory  dollar 
limitations  m  those  sections  on  such  pay- 
ments. 

So  it  brings  them  into  line  with  the 
iracticcs  that  prevail  in  other  programs. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  now  refer  to 
page  62  of  the  bill,  "Modification  of 
Federal  Share  Provision. "  imder  "Com- 
munity Service  and  Continuing  Educa- 
tion Programs."  I  imderstand  that  pro- 
vision changes  the  present  formula  from 
50  percent  to  a  new  formula  of  75  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  will  find  the 
explanation  on  page  73  of  the  report, 
which  I  read: 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  would 
amend  section  106(b)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  to  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  costs  of  State  plans  under  this 
program,  which  dropped  to  50  percent  after 
fiscal  year  1967,  will  again  be  75  percent  for 
fiscal  years  1969  and  1970.  and  will  drop  to 
65  percent  for  the  fiscal  year  1971  and  60 
percent  for  the  fiscal  year  1972. 

Subsection  (bi  provides  that  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  ef- 
fective with  respect  to  grants  awarded  after 
the  enactment  ol  this  act. 

The  testimony  from  State  witnesses, 
and  particularly  those  from  small  and 
poorer  States,  showed  that  an  increase 
in  this  allowance  was  needed  in  order 
to  prepare  their  State  plans.  In  many 
States  with  a  small  population,  many 
small  schools  in  the  hinterlands  do  not 
have  funds.  This  provision  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  State  organization,  un- 
der a  State  plan,  to  have  a  little  more 
money  in  order  to  help  them  prepare 
their  local  plans. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  now  refer  to  page  117.  That 
is  a  section  that  has  been  eliminated.  I 
believe. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  That  is  a  part  of  the 
Dominick  section. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  On  page  121, 
midway  down,  section  702.  reads: 

The  programs  authorized  by  sections  303 
(a)(5)  and  1009  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  shall  not  be  con- 
solidated with  that  which  Is  authorized  by 
title  V  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

Will  the  Senator  give  me  an  Indication 
of  what  that  means? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  will  find 
that  on  page  57  of  the  report,  which  I 
read: 


COMMITTEE    COMMEKT    ON    SECTION    703 

During  committee  discussion  of  the  new 
programs  authorized  both  under  S.  3769.  and 
those  encompas.sed  In  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  Amendments  of  1968.  S.  3770 — 

Which  will  be  our  next  bill — 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  year  preparatory 
to  operational  funding  cf  such  new  programs 
could  be  a  period  during  which  the  Office 
of  Education  might  find  itself  hampered,  in 
terms  of  lack  of  personnel  and  nnanclng,  in 
the  issiiance  of  the  guidelines  and  regula- 
tions covering  the  new  programs;  In  such 
areas  .is  the  appointment  of  advisory  coun- 
cils, where  appropriate;  for  the  cost  of  neces- 
sary travel;  :.nd  for  conferences  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  informa- 
tion about  the  new  programs. 

The  committee  decided,  therefore,  that  it 
would  be  not  only  appropriate,  but  necessary, 
to  provide  an  authorization  of  $17  million 
for  this  helpful  reparatory  work.  This  money, 
in  the  committee  view,  when  appropriated 
.should  be  used  solely  for  the  new  programs 
established  by  either  S.  3769  or  S.  3770. 

There  is.  however,  another  section  to 
which  I  want  to  call  the  Senator's  at- 
tention. 

On  page  92,  the  report  on  section  702. 
•  Program  Consolidation."  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  provides 
that  the  programs  authorized  by  sections 
303(a)(5)  and  1009  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  shall  not  be  consoli- 
dated with  the  one  authorized  by  title  V  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965.  This  section  of  the  bUl  further  pro- 
vides that  .so  much  of  the  appropriations  for 
any  fiscal  year  appropriated  under  title  V  of 
the  latter  act.  which  equals  the  maximum 
ameunt  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
the  above-cited  provisions  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  for  that  fiscal  year, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section 
301  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
and  pursuant  to  section  1009  of  that  act,  ex- 
cept that  this  provision  shaU  not  apply  dur- 
ing a  fiscal  year  in  which  appropriations  pur- 
suant to  the  second  sentence  of  section  301 
and  section  1009(a)  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  are  equal  to  the  maximum 
amount  authorized  by  those  sections. 

This  section  is  to  be  effective  July  1,  1968. 
and  the  bill  provides  "that  it  shall  remain 
effective  until  expressly  and  specifically 
amended  by  law." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  brings  up 
an  additional  question.  In  the  last  two 
lines  on  page  121  of  the  bill,  the  language 
"shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  appro- 
priated "  is  used.  Does  that  in  any  way 
bypass  the  normal  appropriation  process 
of  Congress? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  Let  me  check 
with  counsel. 

Counsel  would  have  me  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  to 
page  128  of  the  committee  repMjrt  on  the 
next  bill,  the  vocational  education  bill, 
which  al.so  deals  with  this  matter.  What 
I  shall  read  from  now  is  the  committee 
report  on  that  bill,  as  follows. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  do  not  have 
that  report. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  read  it,  and  then  I 
will  furnish  it  to  the  Senator. 

A  third  amendment  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration would  have  repealed  those  parU 
of  title  III  of  the  NDEA  which  authorize 
funds  for  State  administrative  expenses  and 
State  supervisory  services  In  critical  subject 
matter  areas.  The  committee  feels  that  the 
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administration  was  asking  for  an  after-the- 
fact  ratification  of  an  earlier  consolidation 
of  titles  III  and  X  of  the  NDEA  with  title  V 
of  the  ESEA.  This  committee  refuses  to 
recommend,  and  in  section  702  or  K.  3769 
recommends  a  prohibition  against  such 
consolidation. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  grasp  the  full  import  of  the  Sen- 
ator's statement.  Tlie  lemiinology  reads 
"shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  appro- 
priated." I  thought  funds  could  not  be 
appropriated  until  Congres.s  had  acted 
on  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Counsel  assures  me  that 
the  terminology  does  not  appropriate 
monev  in  any  way. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is  the 
terminology,  though.  It  reads  that  the 
money  "shall  be  deemed  lo  have  been 
appropriated." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Counsel  advises  me  that 
this  language  deals  with  the  u.se  of  funds 
by  the  Office  of  Education  after  the 
money  is  appropriated. 

I  have  asked  counsel  to  go  over  the 
language  with  the  Senator  and  to  give 
him  the  technical  rule  that  is  applied. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Any  money  which  is  ap- 
propriated for  title  V  of  ESSA  which 
seeks  to  strengthen  State  Departments 
of  Education  in  lieu  of  an  appropriation 
for  title  III  of  NDEA  under  which  people 
are  hired  in  order  to  strengthen  instruc- 
tion, will  be  used  for  title  in.  This  lan- 
guage makes  clear,  so  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  about  it — 

That  part  of  the  appropriations  for  any 
fiscal  vear  lo  carry  out  the  program  author- 
ized by  title  V  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  which  is  equal 
to  the  maxlmiun  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  sections  303  (a)  (5)  and  1009  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
for  that  fiscal  year  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  second 
sentence  of  section  301  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  and  section  1009  of 
such  Act. 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  Virginia.  I  was  alarmed 
at  the  terminology  used:  but  from  the 
way  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  ex- 
plained it,  I  would  concur  in  his  judg- 
ment that  it  does  not  appear  to  bypass 
the  legislative  process.  I  did  not  want  to 
bring  up  a  matter  which  had  been  set- 
tled last  year,  although  in  reading  this 
language  I  was  wondering  whether  in 
any  way  the  committee  was  petting  back 
to  what  the  committee  reported  last  year. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  see  now  what  Is  trou- 
bling the  Senator  from  Virginia.  Let  me 
Rive  him  assurance  that  that  is  neither 
the  intent  nor  the  capability  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  And 
I  have  no  further  questions. 


I  again  find  it  rather  difficult  to  com- 
prelicnd  such  a  comprehensive  piece  of 
legislation  in  such  a  short  period  of 
time.  However,  the  answers  of  the  Sena- 
tor have  been  very  helpful. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  ready  for  a  tliird 
readins. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  .shall  de- 
tain tlie  Senate  only  momentarily.  I,  too, 
am  ready  for  a  third  reading. 

I  stated  a  while  ago  that  I  would  move 
an  amendment  to  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, and  I  did  not  indicate  clearly 
whether  it  would  be  in  the  course  of  the 
consideration  of  the  pending  bill  or  the 
following  bill. 

The  next  bill  lo  be  considered,  the  vo- 
cational educational  bill,  deals  also  with 
the  problem  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education  and  makes  certain  changes  in 
that  law.  As  the  .school  lunch  program 
obviously  applies  not  to  higher  educa- 
tion, but  to  elementar>-  and  .secondaiT 
education,  I  .shall  move  the  amendment 
on  my  own  behalf  and  on  the  behalf  of 
other  Senators  to  the  vocational  educa- 
tion bill  that  will  be  con.sidered  later. 

MINORmr     rONTRIBUTIONS 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  concurring  views  of  the  minor- 
ity on  the  pending  bill.  I  am  very  proud 
of  the  action  of  the  minority.  It  repre- 
sents a  unanimous  concurrence  in  the 
pending  bill  in  every  respect  and  lists 
some  16  creative  additions  by  way  of 
amendments  to  the  higher  education  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  vei-y  pleased  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  concurs  that 
it  is  the  function  of  the  minority  to  make 
this  contribution  in  a  creative  way  to 
the  great  design  of  legislation  such  as 
this. 

I  point  out  that  in  addition  to  the  very 
splendid  contribution  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  a  U.S.  Foreign  Service 
Corps — which  he  has  now  deferred- 
there  are  actually  in  the  bill  provisions 
for  increasing  NDEA  loan  forgiveness 
and  for  the  forgiveness  of  guaranteed 
loans  for  teachers  in  poverty  schools, 
authored  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  I  Mr.  ProutyI. 

There  are  grants  to  reduce  the  bor- 
rowing costs  of  loans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  academic  facilities.  We  have  al- 
ready discussed  that. 

We  have  a  constructive  provision  to 
encourage  States  to  expand  State 
scholarship  activities  by  making  avail- 
able some  matching  funds  which  come 
out  of  the  foreign  scholarship  program. 

We  have  the  provision  for  qualifying 
union  pension  funds  as  eligible  lenders 
under  the  guaranteed  loan  program.  We 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  junior 
colleges  in  terms  of  a  slightly  higher  per- 
centage set  aside  for  them  in  the  title 
in  program  for  developing  institutions 
also,  we  give  priorities  to  poverty  schools 
in  Teacher  Corps  programs.  There  are 
other  minority  amendments  of  major  im- 
portance which  I  do  not  mention  here. 
In  every  way  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
performance  of  the  minority. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that    the   supplemental   views   to 


which  I  have  referred  may  be  printed 
at  this  iwint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  supple- 
mental views  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

SUPPLEMF.NTAl.    ViKWS 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  ininnrity 
on  the  committee  support  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1968  Our  support  is 
consistent  with  the  historic  sponsorship  and 
support  of  constructive  education  legishitiou 
in  the  Congress  on  a  bipartisan  basis  und 
our  party's  own  traditions  dating  back  more 
than  a  century  when,  in  1862.  the  first  Morrill 
Act  for  Umd  grant  .lid  to  coHeges  became 
l;iw. 

HICHKR    tDiriATION     OPPORTl:NITIES    fOR    AM. 

In  our  views  appended  to  the  committee 
report  on  the  higher  education  bill  in  1966 
(Senate  Report  1677.  89th  Congress),  the 
members  of  the  minority  on  this  committee 
stated: 

As  Republicans  we  are  actively  Interested  in 
achieving  the  goal  sought  by  our  party  lor 
more  than  a  century— making  available  a 
higher  education  for  ail  young  Americans 
who  qualify  and  who  seek  It. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  reitenile  — 
with  renewed  emphasis — this  pledge 

Also  we  have  strong  convictions  that  our 
colleges  must  be  institutions  free  of  political 
controls  and  nurtured  by  a  concerned  clti- 
zenrv  through  both  public  :ind  private 
sources  We  are  particularly  concerned  also 
with  the  future  of  our  Nations  private  col- 
leges, now  comprising  30  percent  of  all  enroll- 
ment, whose  growth  is  not  keepinc  pace  witli 
that  of  higher  education  and  with  our  Nn- 
tions  medical  schools,  many  in  dire  financial 
.straits,  which  are  finding  it  increasingly  du- 
ficult  to  produce  the  doctors,  dentists,  and 
other  health  professionals  now  in  such  short 
supplv. 

Today,  State  support  for  higher  education 
has  cliiiibed  to  more  than  $4  4  billion,  a  rec- 
ord high:  Federal  college  aid  stands  at  near 
$4  billion:  private  contributions  run  at  about 
$1.5  billion.  The  rest  of  the  $15  billion  re- 
quired annually  to  operate  the  Nations  col- 
leges and  universities  comes  from  tuition 
fees  levied  upon  the  student  and  his  family. 
The  fact  that  our  higher  educational  institu- 
tions predict  that  by  1975  they  will  be  spend- 
ing an  additional  $8  billion  each  year,  that 
by  1975  college  enrollments  are  expected  to 
be  double  their  present  number  and  that 
tuition  costs  are  rising  each  year  and  are  ex- 
pected to  continue  their  sharp  upward  trend 
poses  major  problems  for  the  years  ahead. 

These  and  other  obstacles  to  providing 
an  opportunity  for  qualified  American  youth 
can  be  overcome  by  a  combination  of  Federal 
programs  of  aid  to  higher  education  such  as 
authorized  in  this  bill  and  such  as  have  been 
proposed  by  minority  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, by  si^rengthened  State  and  local  sup- 
port, and  by  contributions  from  individuals 
and  the  private  sector  in  our  economy. 

We  urge.  too.  an  exercise  of  imagination 
in  fostering  American  higher  education— for 
example,  establishment  of  campuses  in  neigh- 
borhoods and  areas  where  substantial  num- 
bers of  young  people  have  heretofore  not  had 
available  this  opportunity:  flexibility  in  study 
programs  to  meet  new  and  changing  needs; 
business-citizen  partnership  programs  for 
institutional  and  scholarship  support:  use 
of  computers  and  other  new  techniques  both 
in  instruction  and  in  administration:  efforts 
to  retain  the  some  50  percent  of  all  college 
students  who  drop  out  before  graduation: 
new  emphasis  on  making  available  oppor- 
tunities for  a  higher  education  lor  those 
who  because  of  economic,  social,  or  other 
circumstances  are  not  scaling  the  heights  to 
which  their  talents  and  abilities  can  carry 
them:    consideration    for    parents    and   stu- 
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CONTRIBUTIONS   OF    TH 

We  are  particularly  gratl 
of  the  contributions  of  mln( 
the  committee  to  the  bill  as 
These  provisions  Include: 

1.  Increasing  NDEA  loan 
providing  for  forgiveness  of 
ft>r  teachers  In  poverty  schoo 

2.  Grants  to  reduce  the  ' 
loans  for  the  construction 
clUtles. 

3.  A  United  States  Forelf  i 
for  training  of  Individuals 
abroad  by  the  US  Governm*  i 

4    VISTA  and  Teachers 
tion  projects   for  young  adi 

5.  Encouraging  State  sch 
by  maklnfe  "available  15  per 
allocation   M   Economic 
funds    for    the    needy   stu 
matching,    malntenance-of 

6.  Provide    for    student 
cancellation  In  event  of 
ability. 

7.  Expanding    the    scope 
Search  program  to  make 
and  more  effective  the  effo  t 
norlty  and  low-Income  Indl 
secondary  education. 

8.  NDEA    loan    forglvenei 
Armed  Forces. 

9.  Qualifying  union 
glble  lenders  under  the  gtia|a: 
gram. 

10.  Minimum  State  all 
for  program  to  attract  and 
to  meet  critical  teacher 

11.  Increasing  from  22 
set-aside    for    junior    coll 
(Strengthening      Developli; 
of  the  Higher  Education  Ad 

12.  Giving   priority  to  p 
Teachers  Corps  programs. 

13.  Amending  title  V  of 
fense  Education  Act  to 
training  sessions   for 
elementary    and    secondar 
colleges,  and  technical 

14.  Adding  Internships  I 
to  Educational 
training  programs. 

15.  Requiring   colleges 
present  level  of  spending  f 
cation   In  order  to  receive 
tlve  education  funds. 

16.  Report     langiiage 
equalization    of    disparate 
Institutional  academic 
ministered   by   the   Office 
other  executive  agencies 

In  addition   to  these,   t 
bers    were    responsible    foi 
Improvements  to  the  bill 

CONCLt; 

In    the    years    ahead 
strong  institutions  to  give 
cation  to  a  vastly  expand 
tion    and    to    meet    the 
methods    and    ideas.    As    v 
than  a  century,  we  are 
eral  Establishment  to  cou 
growth,  as  gxiardtans  and 
as  masters. 
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for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  congratu- 
late the  vei-y  able  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  the  magnificent  way  in  which 
he  has  brought  the  pending  bill  to  third 
reading  without  any  controversial 
amendments. 

It  is  a  Kieat  accomplishment  to  bring 
a  bill  of  this  macnitudc  to  the  Senate  and 
have  practical  unanimity  in  the  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor.  It  is  a  great  piece 
of  legislation  and  contains  vei-y  impor- 
tant education  programs. 

I  am  particularly  delighted  with  one 
aspect  of  the  bill,  on  which  I  shall  not 
dwell,  but  it  has  to  do  with  the  problem 
of  Upward  Bound. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  agreed  not  to  raise  a  question  as 
to  how  soon  Upward  Botmd  should  be 
moved  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
iwrtunity  into  the  Office  of  Education, 
We  had  a  friendly  di.sagreement  about 
it.  I  am  very  glad  that  no  question  has 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  a  letter  received  by  Senator 
Hill  on  July  9,  1968,  and  signed  by 
Bertrand  Harding,  Acting  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  a 
copy  of  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Joel 
Fleishman  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  along  with  an  evaluation  of 
the  success  of  Upward  Bound. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Office  op  Economic  Opportunity. 
Executive  Office  of  the  Peesi- 

uent,  „ 

Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.   Lister  Hili-, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wasliington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hill:  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  there  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
aome  members  of  the  House  and  Senate  to 
legislate  a  transfer  of  Upward  Bound  to  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

I  think  that  this  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
take at  this  time  and  I  do  hoF>e  you  will  give 
such  a  proposal  every  scrutiny  from  your 
vantage  point  on  tiie  Senate  Committee. 

There  are  at  least  five  reasons  for  my 
strongly-held  views: 

1.  Upward  Bound  has  developed  a  highly 
successful  set  of  Institutional  relationships 
between  colleges  and  universities,  secondajy 
schools,  and  ghetto  and  reservation  commu- 
nities through  Community  Action.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  drafted  by  the  Sen- 
ate "sub  Committee  suggests  that  these  ex- 
cellent relationships  may  well  be  distorted 
or  disrupted  by  the  transfer  of  Upward 
Bound  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

2.  Much  of  the  success  of  Upward  Bound 
lies  in  its  ability  to  respond  quickly  and 
humanely  to  the  Individual  needs  of  pro- 
grams and  students.  The  loss  of  "traction" 
which  often  attends  admlnistralive  reorgani- 
zation may  place  the  academic  momentum  of 
Uie  current  enroUees  In  Jeopardy  Sound  pro- 
gram management  requires  adequate  lead- 
iime  to  effect  administrative  transfer. 

3.  The  removal  of  Upward  Bound  to  the 
US.  Office  of  Education  takes  one  of  the 
.-strongest  and  most  effecUve  programs  away 
from  the  War  on  Poverty  and.  at  least  pro- 
grammatlcally,  reduces  the  effectUeness  of 
all  anti-poverty  efforts. 

4.  If  the  research  and  demonstration  as- 
pects of  Upward  Bound  are  transferred  with 
the  program,  the  proposed  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  written,  impairs  the  original  pur- 
pose and  mandate  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  which  was  to  serve  as  an  In- 


novative force  m  American  Society.  A  trans- 
fer at  this  time  would  likely  disrupt  a  dozen 
research  and  demonstration  efforts  Initiated 
nationally  by  Upward  Bound  and  diminish 
their  yield  as  demonstrauon  efforts. 

Since  the  program  Is  just  now  completing 
Its  second  year  as  a  national  emphasis  pro- 
gram, it  can  be  viewed  as  a  demonstration  in 
Itself;  In  two  years  It  has  not  become  an 
extensive,  mature  program  for  dlsadvanUigcd 
younesters. 

5  The  colleges  and  universities  which 
have  participated  generously  in  developing 
Upward  Bound  programs  would,  in  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  be  forced  to  restructure 
their  institutional  relationships  and  ndjvist 
to  the  workways  of  yet  another  federal 
agency  This  readjustment  may  well  dampen 
the  entluisl.ism  which  has  been  developed 
over  the  past  three  years  Additional  or  dif- 
ference bureaucratic  expectations  which 
would  attend  an  agency  transfer  may  serve 
.ns  the  -last  straw"  for  colleges  and  univer- 
sities already  overburdened  by  burgeoning 
enrollments,  racial  tensions  and  student 
unrest. 

Although  none  of  the  arguments  against 
transfer  Is  overwhelming,  they  do  seem  to  me 
to  be  compelling.  For  that  reason  1  ask  that 
you  strongly  support  the  continuation  of 
Upward  Bound  in  its  present  location— as  an 
Integral  part  of  the  Community  Action  effort 
within  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
I  have  att.-iched  a  copy  of  a  letter  which 
contains  a  most  persuasive  argument  agaln.st 
the  transfer  of  Upward  Bound  to  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education.  The  letter  was  written  by 
Mr.  Joel  Fleishman.  Associate  Provost.  Yale 
University,  and  one  of  Upward  Bounds  most 
effective  consultants.  Mr.  Fleishman  has 
given  me  permission  to  share  this  letter  with 
you. 

I    p.ppreclate   the   support   that   you   have 
given  Upward  Bound  and  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  In  the  past. 
Sincerely, 

Bertrand  Harding, 

Acting  Director. 

I  have  been  very  much  concerned  recently 
to  hear  of  the  suggestion  that  Upward  Bound 
be  transferred  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  the  Office  of  Education.  Be- 
cause I  did  not  know  of  the  seriousness  with 
Which  some  members  of  the  House  were  con- 
.siderlng  this  move,  I  have  not  written  you 
earlier.  I  hope  that  It  Is  not  too  late  for  an 
expression  of  views  on  this  matter  to  be  of 
some  usefulness. 

As  you  know,  I  have  for  the  last  two  and 
and  a  half  years  been  engaged  chiefly  in  the 
Identification  and  development  of  talent 
among  the  racially  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged. I  have  helped  to  design  and  ad- 
minister a  variety  of  such  programs  at  the 
high  school,  undergraduate,  graduate,  and 
profession  levels.  With  respect  to  such  pro- 
grams. I  have  planned  curriculum,  inter- 
viewed and  evaluated  students,  and  helped 
to  raise  the  necessary  funds.  In  connection 
with  different  aspects  of  these  programs.  I 
have  worked  closely  with  officials  of  philan- 
thropic foundations,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  Office  of  Education,  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  I  am  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  Talent  Search  Pro- 
gram of  the  Office  of  Education  and  with  the 
various  educational  programs  being  admin- 
istered and  planned  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

On  t^e  basis  of  my  experience  I  am  con- 
vinced that  not  only  Is  there  room  within, 
two  different  .gencies  of  the  federal  estab- 
lishment for  two  educational  programs  as 
seemingly  similar  as  Upward  Bound  and 
Talent  Search,  but  that  it  Is  vital  for  both 
programs'  success  that  the  separation  be 
maintained,  and  that  both  programs  be 
strengthened  and  expanded  in  their  current 
locations. 

Tliere  are  vast  reservoirs  of  talent  among 
the  disadvantaged  populations  of  this  coun- 
try,  and   no  single   program   is  going  to   be 
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able  to  develop  them  efflcleiilly  and  fully, 
FundamenUlly  different  educational  tech- 
niques are  appropriate  to  the  different  popu- 
lations. The  educational  problem  which  OEO 
has  chosen  to  tackle  through  Upward  Bound 
is  essentially  one  Involving  the  motirafion 
of  underachirving  students.  Tliere  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  youngsters  whose  fam- 
ily poverty  and  overcrowded  schools  have 
combined  to  depress  the  level  of  their  In- 
terest in  and  commitment  to  education. 
ThPlr  estimates  of  their  own  ability  are  In- 
variably lower  than  accuracy  would  warrant. 
Their  performance  In  school  Is  at  a  kvel  sig- 
nificantly lower  than  their  potential,  as  as- 
sessed by  teachers"  evaluations  of  them,  their 
conduct  outside  the  classroom,  and  the  roles 
they  play  in  their  communities.  The  ceiural 
task  which  must  be  accomplished,  if  those 
youngsters  are  to  realize  iheir  potential,  is 
the  changing  of  their  motivation  so  that  they 
will  want  to  master  the  educational  system 
and  make  full  use  of  It.  If  that  task  Is  to  be 
discharged  effectively,  the  educational  philos- 
ophies, teaching  techniques,  subjects  of 
study,  and  general  aproach  to  the  students 
must  all  be  appropriate  for  tackling  the  basic 
causes  behind  the  students'  lack  of  motiva- 
tion in  the  first  place. 

Talent  Search,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  deal- 
ing essentially  with  those  large  numbers  of 
students  who  are  educationally  nndercJial- 
lenged.  These  are  students  who.  because  of 
their  families'  economic  circumstances  and 
the  geographical  location  in  which  they  hap- 
pen to  live,  do  not  have  access  to  educational 
resources  commensurate  with  their  talents. 
These  are  students  who  may,  in  fact,  be 
working  at  or  beyond  full  capacity,  but  will 
not  reach  their  potential  because  the  schools 
available  to  them  do  not  have  adequate  re- 
sources, either  in  kind  or  in  quality,  to  de- 
velop it  fully.  With  these  students,  the  task 
is  not  significantly  one  involving  the  motiva- 
tion of  the  students:  rather  It's  one  of  pro- 
viding quaUtative  educational  opportunity 
to  those  who  do  not  have  access  to  it. 

Both  of  these  programs  are  of  vital  Im- 
portance In  the  national  battle  lor  equal 
educational  opportunity.  If  they  are  put  to- 
gether. It  Is  clear  to  me  that  the  kinds  of 
students  whom  Upward  Bound  Is  currently 
saving  for  college  will  lose  out  In  the  long 
run.  I  am  confident  that  you  know  well  the 
tendency  of  school  teachers,  counselors,  and 
administrators,  even  with  the  best  of  in- 
tention, to  tend  to  reward  those  students 
who  are  doing  well  In  school.  That  causes  no 
real  problem  for  Talent  Search,  because  of 
the  kind  of  students  whom  It  Is  seeking.  It 
does,  however,  pose  a  constant  threat  to 
Upward  Bound,  because  the  students  whom 
Upward  Bound  serves  are  not  the  ones  who 
are  doing  well  by  the  lights  of  the  schools 
which  they  attend.  Upward  Bound  seems  to 
me  to  have  done  exceedingly  well  on  this 
score,  but  all  It  would  take  to  guarantee  that 
the  Upward  Bound  type  of  student  loses  out 
Is  to  put  together  In  one  agency  two  pro- 
grams, the  students  for  which  are  to  be  se- 
lected according  to  such  divergent  criteria. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
done  an  extraordinarily  fine  job  with  Up- 
ward Bound,  and  has  had  the  full  support  of 
the  educational  community  in  its  adminis- 
tration of  the  program.  The  magnificent  rec- 
ord which  Mr.  Shriver  and  Dr.  Frost  have 
compiled  ought  to  be  enough  reason  for  both 
keeping  the  program  within  the  OEO  and 
also  strengthening  It  there.  If  that  Is  not 
reason  enough,  I  hope  that  your  colleagues 
will  be  persuaded  that  the  good  of  the  stu- 
dents currently  being  served  by  Upward 
Bound  and  that  of  the  many  thousands  like 
them  to  be  served  in  the  future  requires  that 
Upward  Bound  be  retained  within  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

In  this  time  of  national  agony  over  op- 
portunities denied  and  pronuses  unkept. 
there  Is  one  rock  on  which  to  build  signifi- 
cant progress,  and  that  is  education,  the 
chance  for  which  must  be  opened  to  all  with 
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the  potential  to  take  full  advantage  of  It. 
There  Is  a  great  need  to  strengthen  and  ex- 
pand many  of  the  educational  programs  cur- 
rently being  supported  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  there  are  many  other  educa- 
tional programs  which  are  worth  undertak- 
ing. In  Talent  Search  and  Upward  Bound, 
the  Federal  Government  has  two  programs 
In  which  It  can  take  great  pride,  but  If  their 
re.spective  functions  are  to  continue  to  be 
served,  it  is  very  Important  that  they  be  re- 
tained in  the  agencies  currently  operating 
each  of  them. 

1  hope  to  have  a  chance  to  see  you  soon. 

V.it!-.  v.arm  regards. 
Cordially. 

Joel  L.  Fieishman. 


I  From  Washington  Monitor.  Apr.  29.  19681 
New  Data  Disclose  Upward  Bound  Soccess 
Earlier  gloomy  reports  on  the  Upuard 
Bound  iUB)  programs  are  debunked  by  new 
ftatistic.i  just  released  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  iOEO) .  The  corrected 
figures  show  that  almost  80'-  of  all  UB  high 
school  graduates  have  gone  on  to  college,  and 
76  r,  of  this  year's  freshmen  college  group 
were  In  "good  Etandlng"  following  mid-term 
examinations.  "UB  students  i;ave  attained 
approximately  the  same  grade  averages  and 
retention  rate  in  college  as  their  better  pre- 
pared colleagues."'  Thomas  A.  Bllllngr-,  UB's 
national  director,  said.  Previous  reports  of  a 
lower  retention  rate,  he  added,  were  ba-sed 
on  "erroneous  and  very  preliminary  statis- 
tics." Billings  calls  the  UB  retention  rate  "re- 
markable— far  more  .successful  than  we  e-x- 
pected.  The  fact  that  we  can  get  these  dis- 
advantac^ed  youngsters  Into  college  is  re- 
markable, and  even  more  remarkable  Is  the 
fact  that  thev  are  staying  there."  UB  stu- 
dents, who  have  no  proven  academic  record 
in  high  school  and  who  are  products  of  big- 
city  and  rural  poverty,  "have  entered  college 
at  a  higher  rate  than  the  general  population 
(80'";  versus  C5^  for  all  high  school  grad- 
uates)," Billings  said. 

Billings  and  his  staff  are  "impatienf'  uith 
the  present  level  of  the  program.  They  be- 
lieve It  should  be  sharply  escalated  from  its 
current  modest  appropriation  of  $30  nulllon 
and  25.000  students,  as  recommended  by  the 
Kerner  Commission.  "UB  is  prepared  to  re- 
spond to  300.000  poor  youngsters  within  the 
next  three  years,  should  a  marked  change  in 
U.S.  international  commitments  occur,  ac- 
companied by  a  corresponeling  reevaluation 
of  national  priorities."  Billings  said.  But  even 
this  vast  expansion,  which  BllUngs  estimated 
would  cost  $350  million  per  year,  would  in- 
clude only  one  half  of  the  600.000  youngsters 
living  m  poverty  who  have  the  ability  to  go 
to  college.  "This  untouched  resource  repre- 
sents an  enormous  waste  of  talent,"'  Billings 
declared.  "An  escalation  to  the  300.000  level 
would  require  a  corresponding  escalation  of 
appropriations  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
for  Educational  Opportunity  Grants.  Col- 
lege Work-Study  programs,  and  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  loans,  since  most  UB 
graduates  derive  their  college  expenses  from 
these  sources,"  he  said. 

How  does  UB  work?  Students  are  re- 
cruited by  UB  projects  now  operating  at  250 
colleges  and  universities.  Those  selected  are 
given  intensive  tutoring  by  college  students 
at  their  school  or  at  the  OEO  community 
center  nearest  their  home  during  their  junior 
and  senior  years  of  high  school.  They  also 
spend  six  to  eight  weeks  during  the  summer 
alter  their  junior  year  and  senior  year  at- 
tending a  special  program  at  the  college  oper- 
ating their  UB  project.  They  live  on  campus 
in  the  college  dorms,  getting  a  taste  of  col- 
lege life.  Most  of  them  like  what  they  see  and 
want  to  come  back.  They  learn  about  a  new 
and  exciting  way  ol  life  they  didn't  know 
cidsted.  The  sununer  program  is  operated 
by  the  college's  UB  director  and  the  teachers 
are  from  college  and  Mgb  school  faculties. 
College  students  serve  as  tutors  and  live  with 
the  students  in  the  dorm.  The  program 
stresses  academic  work,  cultural  enrichment. 


and  field  trips.  For  their  part,  colleges  waive 
admission  standards  and  provide  special 
counseling  and  tutoring  at  their  cmn  expense 
when  the  student  enters  the  regular  college 
)irogram.  The  student  UB  seeks  Is  the  undrr- 
achlcver  who  can  be  motivated  to  succeed 
by  exposure  to  Ideas  and  experience  and  by 
people  who  have  confidence  in  his  ability. 
Student  cost  per  year  Is  $1,250. 

cooperative   education— decisive   £UPPOr.T   ON 

fducation 
Mr.  KUCIIEL.  Mr.  President,  I  li.se  to 
commend  the  distinguished  members  of 
the  Senate  S'Jbcommittee  on  Education 
for  providing  once  again  the  kind  of  bi- 
iiartisan  and  workmanlike  product  which 
has  had  such  a  decisive  impact  on  the 
development  of  educational  opportunity 
in  our  co"antry.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  the  committee  has  seen  fit  to  include 
a  provision  for  a  program  in  cooperative 
education.  In  1967.  I  joined  with  the  dis- 
lintruished  senior  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Hartke  I  in  offering  a  proposal  to 
provide  planning  and  operational  grants 
to  colleges  oflering  their  students  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  programs 
which  alternate  jjcriods  of  work  and 
academic  experience.  Today  that  initia- 
tive is  coming  to  the  fore. 

The  efforts  of  the  National  Commis- 
.■^ion  on  Cooperative  Education,  the  Ford 
Foundation,  and  large  number  of  private 
enterprises  and  academic  institutions 
throughout  this  country  have  in  rectr.t 
years  greatly  multiplied  activity  in  co- 
operative education.  We  are  now  only 
beginning  to  learn  the  full  range  of  value 
in  applying  the  concept  of  "spaced  learn- 
ing." This  concept  permits  a  fruitful  in- 
terplay of  the  influences  of  work  experi- 
ence on  the  one  hand  and  academic 
training  on  the  other. 

"Woiking  your  way  through  college"' 
is  a  traditional  American  idea — particu- 
larly the  western  region  of  our  Nation. 
The  Idea  of  oflering  students  an  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  their  own  financial  .sup- 
port is  closely  attuned  to  the  traditional 
American  concept  of  self-help.  But  co- 
operative education  is  far  more  than  this. 
It  provides  opporttmities  for  social  and 
economic  adjustment  to  students  who 
have  not  enjoyed  the  full  advantages  of 
our  abundant  American  society.  It  gives 
"Lhem  an  opportunity  to  orient  their 
training  directly  toward  "work  experience 
and  later  social  adjustment. 

As  hearings  before  the  Education  S'Jb- 
committee have  shown,  the  use  of  co- 
operative education  techniques  i-:as 
proved  particularly  valuable  as  a  vital 
social  bridge  for  those  students  who  need 
to  be  brought  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  life. 

The  president  of  'Wilberforce  Univcr- 
.sity,  in  Ohio,  the  Nations  oldest  Negro 
university,  recently  testified  that  coop- 
erative education  programs  have  rem- 
vigorated  and  given  new  hope  to  Negro 
students  seeking  to  move  out  of  racial 
isolation.  In  the  past,  Negro  college 
students  in  the  Border  States  have  con- 
fined their  goals  to  so-called  "prestige" 
employment  in  the  ministry  or  teaching. 
Today,  by  virtue  of  the  alternation  be- 
tween work  experience  and  a  periodic 
return  to  academic  institutions,  there  are 
new  possibilities  lor  students  who  would 
otherwise  hesitate  to  vault  in  one  jump 
the  hurdles  of  segregation.  There  is  a 
new  desire  and  opportunity  w  become 
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engineers,  accountants.  \i\A  business- 
men. The  student  body  lit  Wilberforce 
lil^  of  the.se  long- 


has  tripled.  The  capabili 
established   Negro   institutions   to   pro 
vide    a    meaningful    bridje    to    modern 
society  has  greatly  expan 

For  those  who  possess 
of  education,  there  is  opp 
is  a  growing  stream  of 
help  us  understand  our  c 
Data  is  no  longer  a  meril  luxury  but  a 
necessity,  as  our  daily  prffblems  become 
more  complex.  But  what 
poor  who  cannot  use  the.^  tools?  What 
of  the  fi-ustration  of  yout  i  in  the  Mexi- 
can barrio.  \\\  Hunter's  PJpint,  or  Walts 
to  whom  many  meanings 
society  are  lost'.' 

There  is  a  growing  i^ap  between  those 
able  to  increase  their  und(  [standing  fast 


enough  to  keep  pace  witl' 


ed 

le  advantages 
tunity.  There 
formation  to 

an.yins  world. 


>f  our  modern 


the  changing 


world  and  those  condemne  I  to  increasing 
exclusion  from  the  world  of  knowledge. 
If  we  are.  to  find  the  tec!  nicians  of  to- 
morrow, we  ought  to  sc  ik  no  farther 
than  those  who  have  been 
franchised  in  the  commui  ications  revo- 
lution. Prudent  economic!  suggests  this 
course,  a  sense  of  responsple  democracy 
demands  it. 

I  commend  the  commitlte  for  its  wis- 
dom in  including  the  cooijerative  educa- 
tion program  in  this  bill  and  I  urge  them 
to  see  that  it  successfully  Ba.sses  into  the 
laws  of  this  Nation.  ]] 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Pre.sltienl.  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  3769.  the  Higjher  Education 
Amendments  of  1968  I  wajnt  to  join  my 
colleagues  on  the  Labor  aiW  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  in  saluting  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Education  Sub- 
committee on  his  tireless  efforts  in  bring- 
ing this  fine  bill  to  the  Senate  floor.  This 
legislation  will  continue  and  improve 
many  of  the  vital  programs  that  the 
Congress  has  enacted  in  the  fields  of 
higher  education,  student  financial  as- 
sistance, higher  education,  facilities  and 
related  programs.  , 

This  bill  also  authorizes||the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  program  |]o  recruit  and 
train  teaching  assistants  jor  service  in 
elementary  and  secondary  ^cliools  as  part 
of  the  Teacher  Corps  Pi<)gram.  I  was 
very  gratified  that  the  o^mmittee  ac- 
cepted my  amendment  t)0  create  this 
promising  program.  j 

I  believe  that  there  are  Itens  of  thou- 
sands of  dedicated  young  iiollege  gradu- 
ates as  well  as  interested  land  qualified 
residents  of  local  commuiHities  who  are 
eager  to  serve  for  a  year  oij  more  in  pov- 
erty area  schools  wliere  siqilled  staff  as- 
sistance is  deperately  needftd. 

In  general,  these  individuals  do  not 
plan  to  follow  careers  in  education  but 
possess  advanced  verbal  ano  mathemati- 
cal skills  that  could  effectiviely  be  applied 
in  tutorial  and  small  group  Instruction  in 
disadvantaged  schools. 

Under  the  teaching  a.ssi.stant  program, 
these  individuals  would  be  Assigned  upon 
the  request  of  local  school  systems  to 
work  with  existing  TeacHJer  Corps  in- 
tern teams  across  the  country. 

For  years,  colleges  an4  universities 
have  used  teaching  assistants  to  relieve 
pressure  on  professors  and  i>ther  instruc- 
tors. Elementary  and  secondary  schools 


could  al.so  benefit  from   using  teaching 
assistants  in  this  manner. 

The  teaching  assistants  would  be  given 
2  to  3  months  of  pre.ser\ice  training  sim- 
ilar to  the  present  training  given  to  reg- 
ular Teacher  Corps  interns.  This  pre- 
service  instruction  lias  been  proven 
highly  successful  in  preparing  interns 
for  teaching  roles  in  the  school. 

As  niember.s  of  a  Teacher  Corps  team, 
teaching;  a.ssistants  would  be  imder  the 
supervision  of  a  team  leader  from  the 
local  school  and  would  be  under  the  com- 
plete control  of  the  local  school  system. 
They  would  l)e  compensated  at  a  rate 
of  $75  a  week  or  the  beginning  .salary  m 
the  school  system,  whichever  is  less,  just 
as  Teacher  Corps  interns  are  paid. 

This  new  program  will  open  the  doors 
of  poverty  area  classrooms  across  the 
Natioti  to  dedicated,  skilled  teaching  as- 
sistants who  will  bring  new  enthusiasm 
and  new  manpower  to  the  task  of  teach- 
ing disadvantaged  children. 

While  this  new  program  will  supple- 
ment the  existing  Teacher  Corps  pro- 
gram to  a  certain  degree,  I  would  like 
to  make  clear  that  it  is  not  my  intent 
and  not  the  intent  of  the  committee 
that  the  teaching  assistant  program  be 
initiated  at  the  expense  of  the  existing 
Teacher  Coi-ps  program. 

While  my  original  amendment  author- 
izing the  establishment  of  the  teaching 
assistant  program  included  increased 
funding  for  the  Teacher  Corps,  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  a  request  for  expanded 
funding  now  would  be  fruitless  since  the 
program  has  not  received  appropriations 
amounting  to  even  half  of  its  present 
authorization  figures. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  com- 
mittee's declaration  that  the  administra- 
tion request  adequate  funds  in  the  1970 
budget  to  expand  the  regular  Teacher 
Corps  pix>gram  as  well  as  launch  the 
teaching  assistant  program  at  a  mean- 
ingful level. 

In  regard  to  the  subject  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  Teacher  Corps  program,  I 
would  like  to  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  editorials  on  this  topic  that  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Washington  Evening  Star  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  July  12.  1968] 
Teachers,  Not  Nightsticks 
"The  Teacher  Corps  should  be  expanded 
into  a  major  national  program."  So  said  the 
National  Advisory  CJommisslon  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders in  its  far-reaching  report.  But  unless 
Congress  moves  quickly,  the  Teacher  Corps 
will  be  neither  national  nor  major  nor  a 
program    worthy   oX   the    name. 

In  the  last  two  years  the  Teacher  Corps 
under  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  gone  where  the  action  is^ 
into  the  troubled  schools  and  communities 
of  the  nation.  .Able  college  graduates  have 
participated  in  a  program  of  professional 
training  and  service  in  poverty-area  school 
systems. 

But  a  parsimonious  House  has  voted  only 
$15  million  for  fiscal  1969 — actually  $2  mil- 
lion less  than  this  year.  If  this  pittance  for 
slum  teaching  stands,  it  would  mean  only 
about  800  new  interns  would  be  able  .to  sign 
up.  The  Teacher  Corps  could  train  1.500  dedi- 
cated graduates  If  its  requested  $31  million 


were  granted.  This  sum  would  enable  interns 
to  be  placed  In  more  than  fifty  cities. 

Applications  are  on  hand  from  over  10.000 
young  Americans,  black  and  white,  who  have 
volunteered  to  go  to  work  in  slum  schools 
and  contribute  comnumlty  programs.  Most 
are  this  year's  graduates,  and  they  are  will- 
ing to  work  for  subsistence  wages  To  deny 
thousands  of  potential  teachers  this  oppor- 
tunity is  to  shortchange  the  communities 
that  can  profit  most  by  education. 

In  tlieir  stress  on  "law  and  order,"  let  Con- 
gre.^^smen  think  of  sending  teachers  in  pref- 
erence to  nightsticks  into  the  areas  of  under- 
privileged -America. 

I  From  the  Washin?ton  (DC  I  Evening 
Star.  July  5.  1968 1 

Teacher   Corps 

Thp  economy  ax  in  the  House  of  Uepie- 
seiu;\tives  cut  deeply  last  week  into  a  broad 
spectrum  of  worthy  educational  programs. 
One  activity,  however,  the  Teacher  Corps 
susuilned  a  blow  which  stands  as  a  moment- 
ous example  of  congressional  shortsighted- 
ness 

The  Teacher  Corps  evolved  three  years 
a»o  Iroin  a  premi.se  that  perhaps  the  very 
best  thing  that  could  happen  to  schools  in 
urban  ghettos  and  backward  rural  are.is 
inl<»ht  be  a  new  breed  of  teachers—  a  corps 
of  young,  tough,  intelligent,  idealistic  col- 
lege graduates  motivated  toward  leachini; 
careers  in  this  country  by  much  the  same 
drives  which  have  tilled  the  ranks  of  llie 
Peace  Corps  overseas. 

There  is  no  reason  to  question  the  validity 
of  that  concept  in  terms  of  the  attitudes  and 
the  performances  of  the  first  group  of  several 
hundred  teaching  interns  to  emerge  from 
their  two-year  training  periods  this  month 
Yet.  rather  than  expanding,  the  size  of  the 
corps  would  be  reduced  by  the  action  of  the 
House  last  week  Ijelow  the  levels  at  which 
the  program  began.  Less  than  a  thousand 
new  recruits  could  be  enrolled  this  fall.  And 
the  iiliiinate  irony  is  that  10.000  dedicated 
young  college  graduates  are  ready  and  eager 
to  serve. 

The  $31.2  million  sought  by  the  admin- 
istration for  the  next  fiscal  year  was  not  ex- 
cessive. It  got  from  the  House,  however.  $15 
million— $2.3  million  below  the  last  12 
months'  appropriations.  That  action  was  a 
miscarriage  of  Judgment  which  the  Senate 
surely  will  not  allow  to  stand. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
has  appropriated  only  $15  million  for  the 
program  in  the  coming  year,  a  cut  of  over 
50  percent  from  the  administration's  re- 
quest for  S31.2  million  and.  indeed,  $2.3 
million  less  than  was  spent  during  the 
last  12  months.  If  this  figure  were  to  be 
the  final  appropriations,  the  program 
would  be  able  to  enroll  fewer  than  1.000 
of  the  approximately  10,000  young  Amer- 
icans who  have  offered  to  serve  as  teach- 
ers in  poverty  schools  through  the 
Teacher  Corps  at  a  time  when  the  edu- 
cation crisis  is  most  acute. 

It  is  my  hope  and  that  of  many  of  my 
colleagues  that  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  approve  the  full 
administration  request  for  the  program 
in  order  to  continue  this  vital  program 
at  an  effective  level  for  the  coming  vear. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Education  Subcommittee, 
I  stronjly  support  S.  3769.  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1968.  This  is 
a  good  bill  that  our  committee  is  rec- 
ommending and  it  deserves  the  enthu- 
siastic support  of  the  Senate. 

This  bill  is  a  result  of  extensive  hear- 
ings and  many  executive  sessions.  I  feel 
certain  that  the  legislation  will  be  wel- 
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corned  by  the  academic  community  and 
will  do  much  to  strengthen  higher  edu- 
cational institutions  and  expand  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  our  citizens.  As 
stated  in  the  Senate  Report,  S.  3769 
will : 
In  title  I,  extend  the  expiring  provisions 

t.f: 

Tne  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended. 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
\961.  as  nmcnded 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
19.i8,  us  amended. 

ITie   International   Education   Act  of   10G6. 

The  National  Vocational  Student  Loan 
Iiisurance  Act  of  1965. 

Section  12  of  the  National  FoundBtJon 
en  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1965. 

In  title  II,  amend  student  assistance  pro- 
visions of  title  IV  of  the  IHgher  F^ucatK.n 
Act  of  1965;  e.slablish  a  new  program  of 
assistance  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  area  of  cooperative  education, 
and  modify  provisions  of  the  college  work- 
study  program. 

In  title  III  amend  other  titles  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of   19G5   including: 

Community  service  and  continuing  edu- 
cation proprami  ( title  1 1 . 

College  libraries,  research  and  training 
(title  III . 

Strengthening  developing  iristitutions 
(title  III  I. 

Education  professions  development  (title 
V(. 

Instructional    equijiment    (title    VI I. 

General  provi.sicns  (title  VII  i . 

In  title  IV  amend  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  .Act  of  1963  with  respect  to  eligi- 
bility for  grants  and  to  authorize  certain 
contracts  to  provide  grants  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  borrowing. 

In  title  V  amend  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  to:  Provide  for  an 
adequate  distribution  of  fellowships  under 
title  IV  and  for  short  term  guidance  and 
counseling  institutes  and  to  include  llie 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

In  title  VI  to  provide  for  new  educational 
programs  including  as  new  titles  to  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  the  following: 

Title  VII — Networks  for  l-.nowledge; 

Title  IX — Education  for  public  service: 

Title  X — Improvement  of  graduate  pro- 
grams; and 

Title  XI — Law  school  clinical  experience 
prograr.  :; 

I  particularly  want  to  applaud  the 
amendments  to  title  III  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  H  will  provide  for  grants 
to  reduce  the  bo.-rowing  cost  of  loans  for 
the  construction  of  academic  facilities. 
With  the  administration's  cutback  in  the 
Federal  grant  programs  for  .school  con- 
.struction  of  85  percent  from  last  years 
appropriations  this  program  should  help 
institutions  of  higher  education  to  keep 
pace  with  the  demands  which,  according 
to  our  committee,  will  require  between 
1.5  billion  and  2.2  billion  yearly  in  the 
construction.  I  have  had  letters  from 
numerous  California  colleges  and  univer- 
sities pointing  out  their  construction 
reeds  and  I  am  hopeful  that  this  pro- 
!  osal  will  be  of  help  to  them. 

The  student  loan  and  ^:rant  pro- 
crams — work-studj'.  NDEA  student 
Joans,  the  guaranteed  loans,  and  the 
educational  opportunity  rants — are 
most  important  in  helping  students  and 
(■icir  parents  meet  rising  educational 
costs.  Their  extensions  will  help  to  make 
available  a  higher  education  for  all  stu- 
dents who  qualify  or  require  one. 


Also.  I  support  the  extension  of  NDEA. 
Tills  year  marks  the  10th  anniversaiy  of 
this  act  and  its  accomplishments  are  well 
documented.  NDEA  is  received  enthusi- 
astically throughout  the  United  States. 
I  also,  of  course,  support  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  Tune,  however,  will  not 
permit  me  to  comment  on  all  of  them.  I 
do  want  to  speak  briefly  on  one  new  pro- 
;;iam  authorized  by  the  bill  w  Inch  I  think 
v.  ill  be  of  .i^rer.t  significance.  I  am  en- 
thusiastic ibout  the  professors  emeritus 
vhich  In  ad'icd  to  title  III  of  the  Hi'di-^r 
Education  .'>ct  cf  1965.  The  ilea  of  this 
r.mrndment  is  t )  enable  and  to  encour- 
rge  i'rofc.s.sors  who  are  forced  to  retire, 
to  cont'nue  their  tv'aclrrfr  at  one  of  the 
Nation's  deveiO!>ing  institutions.  Many 
outstandiiKc  profe.-.sois  face  early  retire- 
ment requirements,  not  w  illistandin;v  the 
fact  they  they  may  enjoy  excellent  health 
and  have  many  successful  teaching  years 
icmaining.  .'Vt  the  same  time,  v,c  have, 
particularly  riinoiifc  the  developing  in- 
stitutions, a  crying  need  in-  profes.sors  of 
high  cahber.  This,  then,  as  the  Senate 
report  says:  "will  make  possible  a  mar- 
riage of  interest  between  developing  edu- 
cational in.<;titutions  which  need  compc- 
tf^nt  f.icuUy.  and  i>rofc.s.sors  v. ho.  merely 
ijecRuse  of  aae,  face  cnrnpulsoi-y  retire- 
ment from  a  dcvoloping  in.'^titution."  No 
better  example  of  the  practicability  a.nd 
the  merits  can  be  found  than  Hastings 
Sch!>Dl  of  Eaw  in  California.  Hiring  many 
retired  lav.-  scIiodI  professors,  they  have 
acquired  mr.ny  of  the  leading  legal  au- 
thorities in  the  Naf'on  and  the  3aw  school 
is  well  known  and  highly  re-spectcd 
throughout  the  c  juntry. 

I  do  hope  that  many  of  the  professors 
will  take  advantage  of  this  rrovi.sion  and 
lend  of  their  talents  and  energies  in  help- 
ing to  strengthen  r.nd  raise  the  quality  cf 
our  develr.pinp  institutions. 

In  closing.  I  v.ant  to  compliment  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  for  his  usual  thought- 
fulness  and  for  his  leadership  ability  in 
bringing  this  bipartisan  measure  to  the 
Senate  floor.  Certainly,  the  bill  ;s  a 
tribute  to  his  effort. 

STUDiCNT    APPLICATIONS    FOR    LOANS    AND    GRANTS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Pre.sident.  a  significant  period  of  time 
has  been  spent  In  the  Education  Sub- 
committee and  the  full  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  discussing  the 
entire  question  of  who  is  receiving  finan- 
cial assistance,  particularly  loans  and 
.f  rants  under  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  and  title  II  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 
Under  existing  procedures,  individual 
participating  institutions  determine  who 
benefits  from  these  programs.  An  amend- 
ment was  offered  in  committee  which 
would  instruct  the  Commissioner  to  set 
up,  by  regulation  a  student  appeal  proc- 
ess v.hich  would  permit  a  student  who 
was  denied  a  grant  or  loan  alleging  "dis- 
criminatory treatment  or  improper  con- 
sideration" of  his  application  to  appeal 
to  the  Commissioner.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  amendment,  the  Commis- 
sioner could  investigate  any  complaints 
he  deemed  to  be  bona  fide  and  require 
first,  the  making  of  a  grant  or  loan  in  any 
case  in  which  he  found  the  allegation  of 


the  complaint  to  be  substantiated  at  such 
time  as  the  necessary  funds  were  avail- 
able, or  second,  revised  procedures  in  th.e 
consideration  of  applications  in  the  ca.se 
of   any   institution   of   higher   learninr 
where  he  found  a  consist!  nt  pattern  of 
discriminatory    treatment    or    improptr 
consideration  of  such  applications. 
I'hc  momljcrs  of  tho  comujit^cc 
that  VA.i  pmi'id>--rni  iv.cfUd  fijr-if  :  <\' 
lional  c!ocamrntiU!i>n  r\m\  Ins^itut  t..i 
higher   iearninr-^   ami   Li'.dA  .  liould    ^ 
given  a:i  opportu-'Hv  to  t:-..iil"y  vn  l 
proce.ss.  The  FUbcommilti.  ■:  j.l  .ns  t„  1    I ' 
hr.iringo  on  tlie  riei;f  ;  tf  Ihi;  i<\v-TouC!< 
I  belicv-e  that  Uio.se  who  nerd  loans  co'' 
.f'i'3-its  .shorld  be  getting  thrm.  In  i  v- 
meantime.  I  inli-nd  to  a-^k  the  Commi.^- 
.s  oner  of  Education  to  report  t)  li:c  £:.■:- 
cation  .Subcommittee  on  the  merits  'f 
this  appeal  process  ;.!id  r'oc'.inr'it,  v'-::\ 
information  available  to  that  Office,  any 
^u  .nccted  or  demo'v.trated  cxamplrs  cf 
loan  or  '?rant  denials  on  ih?  b^'.s'=  of  rii-.- 
f.  Muinaloi-y.  or  'iiioroper  con.'-idrrati./.i 
of  their  application.  This  documfntati>  : 
I  hope  will  iiichj'lc  but  not  be  limited  t? 
such  thints  ti?:  Evidence  of  racial  di.-^- 
c'iraination  and  incomplete  definition  of 
'•financial  need  ':  iif^dequate  or  'iiiprop'.  r 
advertising  o!  advance  notice  of  applica- 
tion deadlines  and  procedures. 

'^"hc  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TIic  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  ti'ne.  the 
c.ucslion  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

On  tills  question,  the  yets  and  nay.- 
;  :ivc  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  vill  c^ll 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
fr.e  roll. 

Mr.  UYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nou:ice  tnat  thr  Senator  from  .*l;.ska 
iMr.  BartlettI.  the  Senator  fi'oni  Mai-y- 
land  IMr.  Bpe-w-sterI.  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  IMr.  Ftjlbright!.  the  Senator 
from  Ala.^ka  IMr.  GRtrENitJCl.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Kennedy  i. 
tlie  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr.  Long  I. 
the  Senator  from  Washington  IMr.  Mr.c- 
NUsoNi.  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  McCarthy!,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  I  Mr.  McGovern  I .  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  i  Mr.  SMAXiinrsl. 
rre  iiccessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  IMr.  BayhI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  I  Mr.  TydingsI  are  abs'.nl 
or.  official  business. 

i'  further  announce  that,  if  present  v.rid 
•.  jting.  the  Senator  from  Alaska  M/. 
D'.hTLEiT!.  the  Senator  from  Indian.", 
Mr.  B.'.YH  I.  the  Senator  from  ^!alTiand 
I  Mr.  Brewster  i.  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas IMr.  FtTLBRicHTl.  the  Senain;' 
f.om  Alaska  IMr.  GrueningI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massacliusetts  i  Mr.  KensfcvI, 
i;ie  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr.  Lo.vcl. 
liie  Senator  from  Washington  i  Mr.  Mag- 
NUSONl.  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
Mr.  McCarthy!,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  I  Mr.  McGovern  1 .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  IMr.  SmathersI.  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  IMr.  Tv- 
DiNGsl  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  tiie 
Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Allott  j  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  IMr. 
Thurmond  1  are  absent  on  official  bu.si- 
ness. 
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Tlie  Senator  from  Soutlii  Dakota  I  Mr. 
MuNDTl  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  HatfieldI  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  ihe  Senator 
from  Colorado  I  Mr.  ALLOTtll .  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Hatfi|h.dI.  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Caroliijia  I  Mr.  Thur- 
mond I  would  each  vote  '  y< 

The  result  was  annoiu^'^d—  yeas  83, 
nay.s  0,  as  follows: 


1  No  211  Ur.| 

YEAS-  83 

Aik.Mi 

Hansen 

^lorton 

Aiic(er-oii 

Harris 

UO(-8 

Baker 

Hart 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Wu.skle 

Bible 

Hayden 

Mel.son 

Bot;:js 

Hlckenlooncr 

'astore 

Brooke 

Hill 

=ear.-*on 

BurUlck 

Holland 

^ell 

Bvid.  V'ii. 

Hollums 

'crcy 

Bvrd.  W.  Va 

Hru^ka 

'roitty 

Cannon 

Inouye 

'roxmire 

Carlson 

Jackson 

tandolph 

Ca.se 

Javits 

rtibicott 

Church 

.Jordan.  N  C. 

tussell 

Clark 

.lordan.  Idaho 

■'(■Ott 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Smltli 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Long,  Lu. 

:*l>ont; 

Dirksen 

Man.sfleld 

jtenin.- 

Doclcl 

McClellan 

>\  mlnHton 

Domlnick 

McOee 

ralmadue 

Ea.stland 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Ellender 

Metcait 

.Villiam."..  N,I 

Ervin 

Miller 

.Vilhams.  Del. 

F;\nnin 

Mondale 

k'.<rl,'oroiit;h 

Koiii; 

Monroney 

iLUui;.  N.  Uak 

Core 

Moutoya 

iiuiiin.  Ohio 

Gnffln 

Morse 

NAVS-0 

NOT  VOTINC; 

G 

AUott 

Hatfield 

ilundt 

Bart  let  t 

Kennedy 

Smathers 

Bayh 

Lons.  Mo 

I'urmond 

Brewster 

Mauuii.son 

ryd:n4S 

FulbriKht 

McCarthy 

Gniening 

McGovern 

So  the  bill 

iS.  3769'  was 

passed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Preldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  haie  the  bill.  S. 
3769,  printed  as  passed.       | 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Pre  ident.  I  wish 
to  make  a  statement  in  co  mcction  with 
my  voting  for  the  bill  w  licit  has  just 
been  passed. 

I  voted  for  the  bill  this  ii'ar  not  only 
because  I  believe  there  am  many  good 
features  in  it.  as  there  hajp  been  in  the 
preceding  bills  which  ij  have  voted 
against,   but   for  one   parl|cular   reason 


which  I  believt  should  be 
the  Record.  That  reason  i^ 
preme  Court  lia.s  recently 
view    the    question    of    w' 
Federal  grants  can  be  m 


Imentioned  in 

that  the  Su- 

Bgreed  to  re- 

ther    or    not 

de  from  the 

and 


public     purse     to     churcliirelatcd 
church-controlled  institutijlns. 

That  had  not  been  the  fuhng  hereto- 
fore. We  have  previously,  lii  several  oc- 
casions, passed  the  bill  cfeered  by  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  Benator  from 
North  Carolina,  but  that  bill  never  got 
through  the  House.  The  ulupose  of  the 
bill  would  have  been  to  alldjiv  and  require 
a  review  of  that  kind.  | 

Since  such  a  review  hasaiow  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Supreme  clurt  as  some- 
thing it  will  make,  it  alterslhis  situation. 


I  want  to  say.  however. 


lere  are  some 


features  in  this  bill  as  to    vhich  I  think 


the   amounts   authorized 


ire    excessive 


and  there  are  some  periods!  )f  time  stated 


in  the  authorization  of  this  bill  wliich  I 
think  are  excessive. 

I  reserve  the  right  and  I  announce  the 
intention  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  At)propriations  to  very  seriously  con- 
sider reductions  in  some  of  the  amounts 
authorized.  I  also  will  expect  to  seriously 
review  the  question  of  time  covered  by 
this  bill  because  the  periods  covered  are 
entirely  loo  Ions,  in  my  opinion,  in  some 
titles  Of  the  bill. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  witness  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Mo'ts';;  I  mana-^e  a  measure — particularly 
a  measure  dealin.«  with  education.  His 
record  in  this  area  is  unsurpas.scd.  His 
va.st  knowleder  of  the  subject  matter  Is 
iine.xcclled.  His  handliim  of  the  hiuher 
edi.cation  proposal  met  the  same  high 
standards  he  established  lone;  aao.  Its 
passasc  unanimously  underscores  once 
again  the  tireat  esteem  in  which  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  held.  Once  again 
the  Nation  is  in  his  debt. 

Johiins  him  in  this  endeavor  was  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Hill  I.  His 
outstanding  contribution — both  in  com- 
mittee and  here  in  the  Chamber — was 
indispensable  to  this  ;;reat  .success.  Also 
to  be  commended  is  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  I  Mr.  Prouty  '  who  has  always 
left  his  indelible  stamp  on  education 
measures  as  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee. 

And  to  the  distinmiishcd  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  I  Mr.  Javits  I  goes 
our  commendation  for  joining  so 
capably  to  assure  swift  and  efficient  ac- 
tion. His  wide  familiarity  with  the  bill 
helped  immensely. 

Senator  Yarborovc.h,  Senator  Domi- 
NicK.  Senator  Randolph,  and  Senator 
Clark  are  also  to  be  singled  out  for  their 
support  and  assistance.  Each  made  \alu- 
able  additions  to  the  debate.  Their  views 
are  always  most  welcome.  And  I  wish  to 
thank  also  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  I  Mr.  Dirksen  i  for  bringing  his 
careful  and  thou'rihtful  views  before  us 
as  did  the  Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
Sparkman  I  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Lausche  I.  Indeed,  all  of  these  Sen- 
ators aided  the  Senate  immensely  in  the 
disposition  of  this  all-important  measure. 
The  Senate  as  a  whole  can  be  duly 
proud  of  its  accomplishment.  Proudest 
of  all.  however,  may  be  Senator  Morse. 


VOC.VnONAL    EDUCATION    AMEND- 
MENTS OP   1968 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  18366. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Cannon  in  the  chair  >  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  bill  'H.R.  18366 >  to  amend 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
and  lor  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ig  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  oDjection,  the  Senate 


proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  was 
read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  the  language  of  S.  3770.  as 
reported,  in  lieu  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  The 
amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, is  as  follows: 

SHORT    TITLE 

.seiiion  1  n  his  Act  may  be  died  as  ihf 
■Vocitlonal  Education  Amendments  of  ll»68'. 

TITLE    I     A.MENDMENTS    TO    THE    VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1H63 

ACr     AMENDMENTS 

riic  101.  i.ii  The  Act  Of  December  18.  196:1 
Public  Law  88  210  (77  Stat.  403  et  seq.i.  Is 
amended — 

( 1 1  by  rede.signating  parts  B  and  C  thereof 
ns  titles  II  and  III  and  redesignating  sections 
21  through  28  and  31  through  33.  and  all 
references  thereto,  as  sections  201  through 
208  and  301  through  303.  respectively: 

(2 1  redesignating  part  A  tlicreof  as  title  I, 
and 

(J)  adding  after  the  enacting  clause,  the 
following: 

That  title  I  of  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963"  ". 

(b)  Title  I  of  such  Act  (as  redesignated 
by  subsection  (an  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

•  TITLE  I— VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
Part  A-CtEXERAL  Provisions 

"DECLAR.XTION   OF   PVRPOSE 

■  S:;c  101  It  i.s  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
•luihonze  Federal  grants  to  States  to  assist 
them  t)  maiiuain,  extend,  and  improve 
existing  programs  of  vocational  education. 
to  develop  new  programs  of  vocational  edu- 
cation, and  to  provide  part-time  employment 
for  yotiths  who  need  the  earnings  from  such 
employment  to  continue  their  vocational 
training  on  a  full-time  basis,  so  that  persons 
of  all  ages  in  all  communities  of  the  State-- 
those  in  hlgli  school,  ihoso  who  have  com- 
pleted or  discontinued  their  formal  education 
.iiul  are  preparing  to  enter  the  labor  ntarkei. 
those  vviio  have  ahe.idy  entered  the  labor 
market  but  need  to  upgrade  their  fkiUs  i.r 
learn  new  ones,  those  witli  special  educa- 
tional handicaps  and  those  in  postsecondarv 
scltools — will  have  ready  acce.ss  to  vocational 
training  or  retraining  which  is  ol  high  qual- 
ity, which  is  realistic  in  the  light  of  actual 
or  anticipaleci  opportumties  for  g.iinful  em- 
ployment, and  wlilch  i.s  suited  to  their  need.^. 
intere.'its.  and  ability  '3  bene-Tt  from  .such 
iraiiiing. 

M'THC: IZATION     OF      >PPROPRl  \1  lON.S 

'Skc  n02.  There  ire  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $575,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30.  1970  and  $750,000,000 
for  UiP  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  and 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972,  lor 
the  purpose  <if  making  gr.mts  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  parts  B.  C.  D.  and  E 
of  tills  title:  Proiided.  That,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  section  106.  of  the  sums  appropri- 
ated for  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  this  soo- 
tion.  70  per  centr.m  shall  be  for  gr.mts  pur- 
suant to  p.\ri  B  of  this  title.  10  per  centum 
shall  be  for  gr.iiits  pursurau  to  pan  C  of  this 
Itlie.  10  per  centum  sluiU  Ije  for  grants  pur- 
suant to  p.ir.  D  of  tills  title,  and  10  per 
centum  shall  be  for  grants  pursuant  to  part 
E  of  this  title.  There  are  further  authorized 
to  be  appropri.ued  for  e.ich  fiscal  year  end- 
ing prior  to  July  1.  1973.  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  admin- 
istration of  State  plans,  the  activities  of  ad- 
visory coiuicils  created  under  this   title  and 
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the  evaluation  and  dissemination  of  activities 
required  pursuant  to  this  title. 

"ALLOTMENTS     AMONG     STATES 

'■Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  al- 
lot the  sum  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  section  102  among  the  Statee  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
various  age  groups  and  the  per  capita  in- 
come in  the  respective  States  as  follows: 

•■(1)  An  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  55  per  centvim  of  such  sum  lus  tlie 
product  of  the  population  aged  liftcen  to 
nineteen,  inclusive,  in  the  State  and  tlte 
State's  allotment  ratio  bears  to  the  sums  of 
the  corresponding  products  for  all  the  States; 
plus 

"(2)  An  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  30  per  centum  of  such  sum  as  lite 
product  of  the  population  aged  twenty  to 
twenty-four,  inclusive,  in  the  State  and  the 
State's  allotment  ratio  bears  to  the  sum  of 
the  corresponding  products  for  all  the  States; 
plus 

"(3)  An  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  15  per  centum  of  such  sum  as  the 
product  of  the  population  twenty-five  to 
sixty-five,  inclusive,  in  tlie  State  and  the 
State's  allotment  ratio  bears  to  the  sum  of 
the  corresponding  products  for  all  the  States; 
"(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allot- 
ment under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal 
year  which  the  Commissioner  determines 
w*M  iiot  be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  for 
carrying  out  the  program  for  which  such 
amount  has  been  allotted  shall  be  available. 
from  time  to  time,  for  rcallotment  or  grants. 
on  such  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Com- 
missioner shall  fix.  on  the  basis  of  criteria 
established  by  regulation,  first  among  pro- 
grams authorized  by  other  parts  of  this 
title  within  that  State  and  then  among  other 
Statos.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State 
under  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  remain  available  for  obligation  dur- 
ing the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year  and  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  part  of  Us  allotment  for 
the   year   in   which   it   is   obligated. 

"(c)(1)     The    'allotment    ratio'     for    any 
State  shall   be   100   less  the  product  of — 
"(A)  0.50.  and 

"(B)  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing 
the  per  capita  income  for  the  State  by  the 
per  capita  Income  for  all  the  Stales  (ex- 
clusive of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands),  except 
that  (i)  the  allotment  ratio  in  no  case  shall 
be  more  than  0.60  or  less  than  0  40.  and  (il) 
the  allotment  ratio  for  Puerto  Rico.  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall 
be  0.60. 

"(2)  The  allotment  ratios  shall  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Commissioner  for  each  fiscal 
year  between  July  1  and  September  30  of  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  Allotment  ratios  shall 
be  computed  on  basis  of  the  average  of  the 
appropriate  per  capita  incomes  for  the  three 
most  recent  consecutive  fiscal  years  for  which 
satisfactory  data  is  available  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

"(3)  The  term  'per  capita  income'  means 
the  total  personal  income  in  the  calendar 
year  ending  in  such  year,  divided  by  the 
population  of  the  area  concerned  in  such 
year. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section 
population  shall  be  deterrruned  by  the  Com- 
missioner on  the  basis  ol  the  latest  estimates 
available  to  him. 

"NATIONAL  AND  STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCnS 

"Sec.  104.  (a)  (1)  There  is  hereby  created  a 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
■National  Council")  consisting  of  twenty-one 
members  appointed  by  the  President,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  for  terms  of 
three  years,  except  that  (i)  in  the  case  of  the 
initial  members,  seven  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  one  year  each  and  seven  shall  be 


appointed  for  terms  of  two  years  each,  and 
(11)  appointments  to  fill  vacancies  shall  be 
only  for  such  terms  as  remain  unexpired.  The 
Council  shall  Include  persons— 

"(A)  representative  of  labor  and  manage- 
ment, including  persons  who  have  knowledge 
of  the  semi-skilled,  skilled,  and  technical 
employment  in  such  occupational  fields  as 
agriculture,  home  economies,  distribution 
and  marketing,  licalth.  trades,  manufactur- 
ing, office  and  .service  industries,  and  per- 
sons representative  ol  new  and  cnicrKUig  oc- 
cupational fields. 

"(B)  familiar  with  manpower  problems 
and  administration  ol  manpower  programs. 
'■(C)  knowledgeable  about  the  administra- 
tion of  State  and  local  vocational  education 
programs,  iiicltidlng  members  of  lo<al  school 
boards, 

"(D)  experienced  in  the  education  and 
training  ol  handicapped  persons. 

"(El  tamiliar  with  the  sipecial  problems 
and  needs  of  individuals  disadvantaged  by 
their  socio-economic  backgrounds, 

•■(F)  having  special  knowledge  of  postsec- 
oiidary  and  adult  vocational  education  pro- 
grams, and 

"(G)  representative  of  the  general  public 
who  are  not  Federal  employees,  including 
parents  and  students,  except  that  they  may 
not  be  represenUitive  of  categories  (A| 
through  (Fl.  and  who  shall  const ilute  no 
less  than  onc-tliird  ol  the  total  membc-rship. 
The  National  Council  shall  meet  r.t  the  call 
of  the  Chairman,  who  thall  be  selected  by 
the  President,  but  not  less  than  lour  times 
a  year. 
"(2)  The  National  Council  shall — 
"(A)  advise  the  Commissioner  concerning 
the  administration  of,  preparation  of  general 
regulations  for,  and  operation  of.  vocational 
education  iirograms  supported  with  assist- 
ance under  this  title; 

"(B)  review  the  admiiistration  and  opera- 
tion of  this  title,  including  the  effectiveness 
of  such  programs  in  meeting  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  established  and  operated; 
"(C)  review  .State  plans  submitted  under 
this  title  and  advise  the  Commissioner  re- 
specting approval  thereof; 

"(D)  review,  evaluate,  and  transmit  at 
least  annually  to  Congress  and  the  President 
all  reports,  evaluations,  and  materials  sub- 
nutted  to  the  National  Council  piu^suant  to 
subsection  (b) ; 

■■(E)  conduct  independent  evaluations  of 
programs  carried  out  under  this  title  and 
disseminate  the  results  thereof; 

"(F)  make  recommendations  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  adrrunistration  and  opera- 
tions of  this  title,  including  recommenda- 
tions for  legislative  changes  in  this  title;  and 
"(G)  prepare  an  annual  report  on  its  eval- 
uations, recommendations,  and  other  activ- 
ities and  on  vocational  education  and  its 
effectiveness  in  meeting  the  need  for  \oca- 
tional  education  throughout  the  Nation  and 
submit  such  report  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President  before  January  31  of  each  year; 

"(3)  Members  of  the  National  Council  who 
are  not  regular  full  lime  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall,  while  serving  on  business 
of  the  National  Council,  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  President, 
but  not  in  excess  of  $100  per  day,  including 
travel  time;  and,  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5703  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  for  persons  in  Govern- 
ment service   employed  intermittently. 

"(4)  The  National  Council  is  authorized, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code,  to  appoint,  and  fix 
the  compensation  of,  such  professional  and 
technical  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  its  duties  and  to  con- 
tract for  such  services  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  Ite  evaluation  functions. 


"(5)  The  National  Council  shall  review  the 
possible  duplication  of  vocational  education 
programs  at  the  postsecondary  and  adult 
levels  within  geographic  areas,  and  shall 
make  annual  reports  of  the  extent  to  which 
such  duplication  exists,  together  with  it* 
findings  and  recommendations,  to  the  Sec- 
retary In  making  these  reports,  the  Council 
shall  seek  the  opinions  of  persons  familiar 
with  postsecondary  and  adult  vocational  edu- 
c.ition  in  each  State  from  schools,  junior 
colleges,  technical  institutes,  and  other  in- 
blitulions  ol  higher  education  as  well  as 
from  State  boards  ol  education,  stale  junior 
college  boards,  and  Stale  boards  of  higher 
cducaUon.  and  persons  familiar  with  area 
.schools,  labor,  business  and  industry,  accred- 
iting commissions,  proprietary  instructions, 
and  manpower  programs. 

"(ta)  ( 1 1  Any  State  which  desires  to  receive 
a  grant  under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  establish  ii  State  Advisory  Council, 
appointed  by  the  state  board  as  ticlined  in 
section  109,  which  shall — 

'■(A)  include  as  members  persons — 
"(i)  familiar  with  the  voc-allonal  educa- 
tion needs  and  the  problems  oi  manEigemeiil 
and  labor  in  the  State,  and  persons  represent- 
ing suae  industrial  and  economic  develop- 
ment and  planning  agencies, 

"(ii)  representative  of  community  :.nd 
junior  colleges,  area  vocational  schools,  icch- 
nicul  institutes,  and  other  post-secondiir> 
or  adult  education  agencies  or  institutions 
which  may  provide  programs  ol  vocational  oi- 
technical  education  and  training,  and  other 
institutions  of  higher  eUucatioa. 

■■(Ill)  familiar  with  the  administration  if 
State  and  local  vocational  education  pro- 
grams, and  persons  having  special  knowledge, 
experience,  or  qualifications  with  respect  to 
vocational  education  who  are  not  involved 
in  the  administration  of  State  or  local  voca- 
tional education  programs. 

"(iv)  representing  local  educational  apeii- 
cies  which  serve  large  numbers  of  academit- 
ally.  socially,  economically,  and  culturally 
disadvantaged  students,  and  i)er.sons  having 
special  knowledge,  experience,  or  quaJilica- 
lions  with  respect  to  the  special  educational 
needs  of  disadvantaged   studenit, 

"(V)  having  special  knowledge,  experi- 
ence, or  qualifications  with  respect  to  the 
special  educational  needs  of  physically  <■:• 
mentally  handicapped  persons. 

"(vi)  who  are  members  of  school  boards, 
and 

■■(vii)  representative  of  the  general  public 
such  as  members  of  parent-teachers  asso;  i:i- 
lions  and  youth  groups; 

■■(B)  advise  the  State  hoard  on — 
■  ( i )  the  development  of  and  policy  matters 
arising  in  the  admiiustration  of  the  State 
plan  submitted  pursuant  to  part  B  of  this 
title,  including  the  preparation  of  long-range 
and  annual  program  plans  pursuant  to  pr.ra- 
graphs  (.'j)  and  (6)  of  section  123(a). 

■■(ii)  the  disposition  of  applications  for 
funds  under  this  title  which  has  been  sib- 
mitted  to  it: 

■■(ill)  the  results  of  research  findings 
throughout  the  Nation  and  their  applicabil- 
ity to  vocational  and  technical  education 
problems  in  the  Stale. 

■■(Iv)  the  success  of  exemplary  or  innoia- 
tive  vocational  or  technical  education  pro- 
grams in  the  Nation  which  may  be  estab- 
lished within  the  State  with  funds  available 
under  parts  D  and  E  of  this  title. 

'  (V)  the  development  of  applications  of 
the  State  for  grants  under  part  E  of  this 
title  and  the  administration  of  programs  as- 
sisted with  funds  under  such  part. 

"(Vi)  the  distribution  of  funds  snd  serv- 
ices among  the  several  purposes  and  local 
educational  agencies  within  the  State, 

■■(C)  evaluate  vocational  education  pro- 
grams, services,  ar.'l  activities  assisted  under 
this  title,  and  disseminate  the  results 
thereof,  and 
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"(D)  prepare  and  submit  throiigh  the 
State  board  to  the  CominlsBloBer  and  to  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Edu- 
cation established  by  subsettlon  (a)  an 
annual  evaluation  rejjort,  accompanied  by 
buch  additional  conrunents  of  tihe  State  board 
as  the  State  board  deems  appuOprlate.  which 
(1)  evalu:»tes  the  effectiveness  of  vocational 
education  programs,  service*,  and  activities 
crrled  out  In  the  year  under  rlivlew  In  meet- 
ing the  program  objectives  sef;  forth  In  the 
long-range  program  plan  and  tlie  annual  pro- 
gram plan  provided  for  in  par.TJraphs  (5)  and 
(6)  of  section  123(a).  and  (H"  recommends 
such  changes  In  such  programi .  services,  and 
activities  as  may  be  warranted  by  the 
evaluations.  1 

■■(2)  Not  less  than  ninety  dHys  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  any  fiscal  year  In  which  a  State 
desires  to  receive  a  grant  urjier  this  title, 
that  State  shall  certify  the  eslkbllshment  of. 
and  membership  of.  Its  S*ate  Advisory 
Council  to  the  C,>mmlssloner.  $uch  certifica- 
tion shall  also  contain  such  othir  Information 
lis  the  Commissioner  may  pr0(crlbe  by  reg- 
ulation concerning  the  statusi  and  member- 
ship of  SVaili  Advisory  Counc  Is. 

•■(3)  Each  State  Advisory  Council  shall 
meet  within  thirty  days  aftdr  certification 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Con  ml.ssloner  and 
select  from  among  Its  membership  a  chair- 
man. The  time,  place,  and  mar  ler  of  meeting 
shall  be  as  provided  by  the  nil  (s  of  the  State 
Advisory  Cauncil.  except  th  t  such  rules 
must  provide  for  not  less  th  in  one  public 
meeting  each  year  at  which  the  public  Is 
given  opportunity  to  expre;  |  views  con- 
cerning vocational  education. 

"(4)  Members  of  the  State  Jtlvlsory  Coun- 
cils shall,  while  serving  on  the  msiness  of  the 
State  Advisory  Council,  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  rcgxilatlon 
but  not  In  excess  of  $50  p»r  dair  from  Federal 
funds;  and.  while  .so  serving  ajray  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  |  juslnesa.  they 
shall  be  allowed  such  travelj  expenses  and 
subsistence  as  -nay  be  fixed  b; 

•■(5)  State  Advisory  Counc 
Ized  to  appoint  and  fix  the  c> 
such  professional  and  cleric 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  th* 
their  functions  under  this  title  and  to  con- 
tract for  such  services  as  may  le  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  carry  out  tl  fir  evaluation 
functions. 

"(6)  The  State  Advisory  Cou  icils  shall  con- 
sult with  and  utilize  the  si  vices  of  con- 
sultants representative  of  mar  )ower  agencies 
( Including  the  cooperative  i;  ea  manpower 
planning  system  of  the  Stat  )  and  private 
vocational  schools. 

"(c)  Prom  the  .suras  app  spriated  pur- 
suant to  the  second  sentence  of  section  102 
for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Comn  issioner  is  au- 
thorized (in  accordance  with  ieguiatlous)  to 
pay  to  each  Stste  Advisor  Council  an 
Amount  equal  to  the  reasonal 
pendcd  by  It  lu  carrying  ou 
under  this  title  each  fiscal  yi 
in  no  case  shall  such  amount 
an  amount  equal  to  1  per  entum  of  the 
State's  allotment  under  s«tion  103.  or 
$100,000,  whlcli  ever  Is  greater. 

"FEDERAL    ADMINISTR. 

"Sec.  105.  (a)  The  Comliissioner  may 
delegate  any  of  his  functions  nder  this  title, 
except  the  making  of  regulatl<  tis.  to  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Office  c 

"(b)  In  administering  the 
this  title,  the  Commissioner  1 
utilize  the  services  and  fa 
Htjeacy  of  the  Federal  Govei  iment  and  of 
any  other  public  or  private  ;i  ;ency  or  insti- 
tution in  accordance  with  apj  -opriate  agree- 
ments, and  to  pay  for  such  st    

;ichiince  or  by  way  of  reimburjlement.  as  may 
be  a^eed  upon. 

"(c)  In  administering  the 
this  title,  tlie  Commissioner  shall  consult 
witli  the  Department  of  L:  jor  and  with 
oilier  Federal  departments  ai   I  agencies  ad- 
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ministering  programa  which  may  be  effec- 
tively coordinated  with  programs  carried  out 
pursuant  to  this  title,  and  to  the  extent 
practicable  with  the  purposes  of  this  title 
shall  ( 1 )  coordinate  such  programs  on  the 
Federal  level  with  the  programs  being  ad- 
ministered by  such  other  departments  and 
agencies,  and  (2)  require  that  effective  pro- 
cedures be  adopted  by  State  and  local  au- 
thorities to  coordinate  the  development  and 
operation  of  programa  and  projects  carried 
out  under  this  title  with  other  public  and 
private  programs  having  the  same  or  similar 
purposes. 

"(d)  Nothing  contained  in  this  title  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision, 
or  control  over  the  curriculum,  program  of 
instruction,  administration,  or  personnel  of 
any  educational  institution  or  school  system. 

"EFFECT     OP     INSUFFICIENT    APPOINTMENTS 

"Sec.  106.  During  any  fiscal  year  in  which 
appropriations  to  carry  out  this  title  are  not 
in  excess  of  $300,000,000,  90  per  centum  of 
the  appropriations  for  that  fiscal  year  shall 
be  for  grants  to  States  under  part  B  of  this 
title,  and  10  per  centum  of  such  appropria- 
tions shall  be  for  grants  and  contracts  under 
part  C  of  this  title,  except  that,  unless 
appropriations  for  that  fiscal  year  are  less 
than  the  total  amount  of  appropriations  for 
praiits  under  this  Act  and  the  George- 
Bardcn  Act  (that  l.s,  the  Act  of  Juno  8.  1936, 
as  amended)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969,  the  amount  allotted  to  any 
State  for  the  purposes  of  part  B  of  this  title 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  total  amount 
allotted  to  such  State  under  this  and  the 
George-Barden  Act  during  such  year. 

"LADOR    STANDARDS 

".Sec.  107.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  cm- 
ployed  by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
all  construction  projects  assisted  under  this 
part  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a— 276a-5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
liave  with  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  in  this  section  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  in  R-^organization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1950  (  15  F.R.  3176;  5  U.S.C. 
133j:-15)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13, 
1934,  as  amended   (40  U.S.C.  276c). 

"LIMITATION    OP    PAYMENTS    UNDER    THIS    TITl-E 

"Sec.  108.  (a)  Nothinp;  contained  in  this 
title  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
malting  of  any  payment  under  this  title  for 
religious  worship  or  Instruction,  or  for  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facility  as  is  used  or  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place 
for  religious  worship. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  program  or  project 
assisted  with  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  102  which  Involves  work-study  or 
work  experience  programs  for  students — 

"( 1 )  preference  in  work  for  which  ftudents 
are  compensated  from  Federal  funds  shall  be 
given  to  students  from  low-income  families 
and  to  students  who  are  in  neod  of  the  earn- 
ings from  employment  to  enter,  reenter,  or 
remain  in  school; 

"(2)  such  program  or  project  may  not  re- 
sult in  the  di.splacement  of  employed  work- 
ers or  impair  existing  contracts  for  services; 
and 

"(3)  ro  compensation  may  be  paid  from 
FeUoral  funds  to  a  student  for  work  for 
profitniaking  employers,  except  that  such 
employers  may  be  reimbursed  for  the  reason- 
able co6t  of  work  experience  programs  when 
the  work  performed  by  students  is  mani- 
festly unequal  to  the  compensation  paid  to 
such  students; 

The  Commissioner  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions respecting  the  enforcement  of  the  limi- 
tations in  this  Butjsection  and  the  amount 
of  slipeiids  or  wages  paid   to  students  and 


hours  of  work  permitted.  Such  regulations 
shall  take  Into  consideration  minimum  wage 
laws  and  the  prevailing  wages  paid  for  simi- 
lar types  of  work  done. 

"(c)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 102  may  be  used  for  residential  voca- 
tional education  schools  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  operation  of  such  schools  is  con- 
sistent with  general  regulations  concerning 
the  operation  of  such  Schools,  but  In  no  case 
may  Juveniles  be  assigned  to  such  schools  as 
the  result  of  their  delinquent  conduct;  such 
facilities  may  not  be  used  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  result  In  racial  segregation. 

"DEPINmONS 

"Sec.  109.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(1)  The  term  'vocational  education' 
means  vocational  or  technical  training  or 
retraining  which  is  given  In  schools  or 
classes  (Including  field  or  laboratory  work 
and  remedial  or  related  academic  and  tech- 
nical Instruction  Incident  thereto)  under 
public  supervision  and  control  or  under 
contract  with  a  State  board  or  local  educa- 
tional agency  and  is  conducted  as  part  of 
a  program  designed  to  prepare  individuals 
for  gainful  employment  as  semiskilled  or 
skilled  workers  or  technicians  or  subpro- 
fessionals  in  recognized  occupations  and  in 
new  and  emerging  occupations  or  to  pre- 
pare Individuals  for  enrollment  in  advanced 
technical  education  programs,  but  exclud- 
ing any  projrram  to  prepare  Individuals  for 
employment  In  occupations  which  the  Com- 
missioner determines,  and  specifics  by  regu- 
lation, to  be  Renernlly  considered  professional 
which  requires  a  baccalaureate  cr  higher 
degree;  such  term  Includes  vocational  nuld- 
ance  and  counseling  (Individually  cr 
through  group  instruction)  in  connection 
with  such  training  or  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  occupational  choices  including 
vocational  youth  club  actlvles;  instruction 
related  to  t!-.c  occupation  or  occupations  for 
vhlch  the  students  are  In  training  or  in- 
struction necessary  for  students  to  bene- 
fit from  zucli  training;  the  training  cf  per- 
sons enga!;ed  as,  or  preparing  to  become 
teachers  in  a  vocational  education  program 
or  preparing  tuch  teachers  to  meet  sped  i! 
education  needs  of  handicapped  students; 
teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of  sucii 
teachers  while  in  Euch  a  training  program: 
trr.vcl  of  students  and  vocational  education 
personnel  while  engaged  In  a  training  pro- 
gram: and  the  acquisition,  maintenance,  and 
repair  of  instructional  supplies,  teachlnt; 
aids,  and  equipment,  but  such  terms  c!oes 
not  include  tlie  construction,  acquiEltion. 
or  initial  equipment  of  buildings  cr  tl-.e 
acquisition   or   rental   of   land. 

"(2)  The  term  'area  vocational  education 
school'  means — 

"(A)  a  specialized  hlRh  school  used  c:<ciu- 
slvely  or  principally  for  the  provisloa  ol 
vocation  eclucat.on  to  persons  who  are  av.il- 
able  for  study  in  proparation  for  entering 
the  labor  market,  cr 

"(B)  the  department  cf  a  high  school  ex- 
clusively or  principally  i;E3d  for  provlciin:; 
vocational  education  in  no  loss  than  five 
different  occupational  fields  to  persons  wi'o 
are  available  for  study  in  preparation  for 
entering  the  labor  market,  or 

"(C)  a  technical  or  vocational  school  lucd 
exclusively  or  principally  for  the  provitit  ii 
of  vocational  education  to  persons  wlio 
have  completed  or  left  high  school  and  wiio 
are  available  for  study  in  preparation  for 
entering  the  labor  market,  or 

"(D)  the  department  or  division  of  a  jun- 
ior college  or  community  college  or  univer- 
sity which  provides  vocational  education  in 
no  less  than  five  different  occupatloml 
fields,  under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Board,  leading  to  immediate  employment 
but  not  necessarily  leading  to  a  baccalau- 
reate degree. 

If  it  is  available  to  all  residents  of  the  State 
or  an  area  of  the  State  designated  and  ap- 
proved  by   the  State  Board,   and   if,   in   the 
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ca.se  of  a  school,  department,  or  division  de- 
scribed in  (C)  or  (D).  it  admits  as  regular 
students  both  persons  who  have  completed 
high  school  and  persons  who  have  left  high 
school. 

"(3)  The  term  'school  facilities'  means 
classrooms  and  related  facliilles  (including 
initial  equipment  and  interests  In  lands) 
on  which  such  facilities  are  constructed. 
Such  term  shall  not  Include  any  facility  in- 
tended primarily  for  events  for  which  admis- 
sion is  to  be  charged  to  the  general  public. 
"(41  The  term  'construction'  includes  con- 
struction of  new  buildings  and  acquisition, 
expansion,  remodeling,  and  alteration  of 
existing  buildings,  and  includes  site  grading 
and  improvement  and  architect  fees. 

"(5)  The  term  'Commissioner'  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

"(6)  The  term  handicapped',  when  ap- 
plied to  persons  means  persons  who  are 
mentally  reUirded.  hard  of  hearing,  deaf, 
speech  impaired,  visually  handicapped,  seri- 
ously emotionally  disturbed,  crippled  or 
other  health  impaired  persons  who  by  rea- 
son thereof  require  special  education  and 
related  services. 

"(7)  The  term  'State'  includes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  several  States,  the  DLstrict  of 
Coliunbia.  the  Commonwealtli  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands. 

"(8)  The  term  'State  board'  means  a  State 
board  designated  or  created  by  State  law 
its  the  sole  State  agency  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  vocational  education,  or 
for  supervision  of  tlie  administration 
thereof  by  local  educational  agencies;  In  the 
State. 

"(9)  The  term  'local  educational  agency' 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of  pub- 
lic elementary  or  secondary  schools  in  a  city, 
county,  township,  school  district,  or  political 
subdivision  in  a  State,  or  any  other  public 
educational  institution  or  agency  having  ad- 
ministrative control  and  direction  of  a  vo- 
cational education  program. 

"(10)  The  term  'high  school'  does  not  in- 
clude any  grade  beyond  grade  12. 

"(1)  The  term  'private  vocational  training 
institution'  means  a  business  or  trade  school, 
or  technical  institution  or  other  teclinlcal  or 
vocational  school,  in  any  State,  which  (A) 
itdmits  as  regular  students  only  persons  who 
have  completed  or  lelt  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  and  who  have  the  ability  to  benefit 
from  the  training  offered  by  such  insUtution: 
(B)  is  legally  authorized  to  provide,  and  pro- 
vides within  that  State,  a  program  of  voca- 
tional or  technical  education  designed  to  fit 
individuals  for  useful  employment  in  recog- 
nized occupations;  (C)  has  been  in  existence 
for  two  years  or  hiis  been  specially  accredited 
by  the  Commissioner  as  an  institution  meet- 
lug  tlie  other  requirements  of  this  subsection; 
.ind  (D)  is  accredited  (i)  by  a  nationally 
recognized  accrediting  agency  or  association 
listed  by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  this 
clause,  (ii)  if  the  Commissioner  determines 
tliat  there  is  no  nationally  recognized  ac- 
crediting agency  or  association  qualified  to 
.iccredit  schools  of  a  particular  category,  by 
.4  State  agency  listed  by  the  Commissioner 
pursuant  to  tliis  clause,  and  (ill)  if  the  Com- 
missioner determines  there  is  no  nationally 
recognized  or  Slate  agency  or  .association 
qualified  to  accredit  scliools  of  a  particular 
( ategory.  by  an  advisory  committee  appointed 
oy  him  and  composed  of  persons  specially 
qualified  to  evaluate  training  provided  by 
schools  of  that  category,  which  committee 
shall  prescribe  the  standards  of  content, 
scope,  and  quality  which  must  be  met  by 
those  scliools  and  shall  also  determine 
kvhether  particular  schools  meet  those  stand- 
ards. For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the 
Commissioner  shall  publish  a  list  ol  nation- 


ally recognized  accrediting  agencies  or  asso- 
ci.a'tlons  and  State  agencies  which  he  deter- 
mines   to    be    reliable    authority    as    to    the 
quality  of  education  or  training  afiorded 
"Part  B-  State  Vocational  Education 
Programs 
"authorization  of  crants 
"Sec   121.  From  the  sums  made  available 
lor  grants  under  this  part   pursuant  to  .sec- 
tions  102   and   103.   the  Commissioner  l.s  au- 
thorized   to   make   grants   to  SUates   to  assist 
them    in    conducting    vocational    education 
programs  lor  persons  of  all  ages  in  all  c-ini- 
munities  ot  the  States  whicli  arc  designed  to 
insure  th.il  education  and  training  programs 
for  career  vocations  are  available  to  all  in- 
dividuals who  desire  and  need  such  educa- 
tion and  training. 

"USES  OF  federal  FUNDS 

•  Sec  122.  (a)  Grants  to  States  under  this 
part  may  be  used,  in  accordance  with  State 
plans  approved  pursuant  to  section  12:5.  for 
the  following  purposes: 

"(1)  exploratory  occupational  education 
programs,  including  counseling  tor  students 
who  have  not  selected  and  entered  a  training 
program  lor  an  occupation  in  order  to  pro- 
vide them  witli  information  and  experiences 
to  assist  them  in  making  career  decisions: 

"(2)  vocational  education  programs  for 
high  school  students  which  is  designed  to 
prepare  them  lor  advanced  or  highly  skilled 
postsecondary  vocational  and  technical 
education: 

"(3)  vocational  education  for  other  stu- 
dents attending  high  school; 

"(4)  vocational  education  for  persons  who 
have  already  entered  the  labor  market  and 
who  desire  or  need  training  or  retraining  to 
achieve  stability,  adjust  to  changing  man- 
power needs,  expand  their  range  of  skills,  or 
advancement  in  employment;  or  to  provide 
such  persons  with  opporttinities  for  con- 
tinuing vcx-ational  education; 

"(5)  vocational  education  for  persons  who 
have  completed  or  left  high  school  and  who 
are  available  for  study  in  a  program  of  post- 
secondary  vocational  or  technical  education; 
••  ( 6 )  special  programs  designed  to  meet  the 
special  vocational  education  needs  for  per- 
sons— 

"(A)  who  have  academic  or  socioeconomic 
disadvantages  which  hinder  them  in  other 
vocational  education  programs  which  may  be 
available  or 

"(B)  who  are  handicapped  (as  defined  in 
section  109); 

"(7)  construction  of  area  vocational  edu- 
cation sch(X)l  facilities; 

"(8)  ancillary  services  and  activities  to  as- 
sure quality  in  all  vocational  education  pro- 
grams, such  as  teacher  training  and  super- 
vision, guidance  and  counseling,  program 
evaluation,  special  demonstration  and  experi- 
mental programs,  development  of  instruc- 
tional materials;  and 

"(9)    programs  to  serve  school  dropouts. 
"(b)  in  addition  to  the  uses  of  funds  speci- 
fied  in   subsection    (a),   funds   appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section 
102  may  be  used  for — 

"(1)  State  administration  of  the  State 
plan,  including  obtaining  information  re- 
garding current  and  projected  manpower 
needs  and  job  opportunities;   and 

"(2)  the  evaluations  required  under  this 
pan  and  the  dissemination  of  the  results 
thereof. 

"(c)  Funds  available  for  grants  under  this 
part  may  be  used  to  provide  training  through 
contracf.ai  arrangements  with  private  vo- 
cational training  institutions  where  such  in- 
stitutions can  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  attaining  the  objectives  of  the  Stale 
plan,  and  can  provide  substantially  equiva- 
lent training  at  a  lesser  cost  or  can  provide 
equipment  or  services  not  available  in  public 
Institutions, 


"STATE     PLANS 

"Sec  123.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive 
the  amount  for  which  It  is  eligible  for  any 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  this  part  shall  submit 
a  Stiite  plan  at  such  time,  in  such  detail,  and 
containing  such  information  as  the  Commis- 
sioner deems  necessary,  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  this  part  The  Com- 
missioner shall  approve  a  plan  submitie-1  by 
a  State  if  he  determines  that  the  plan  sub- 
mitted for  that  year  - 

■•(1)  has  been  prepared  in  consultation 
Willi  the  State  Advisory  Council  for  that 
Stiite  approved  pursuant  to  section  104: 

"(2)  designates  the  State  board  as  the  sole 
agency  for  administration  ol  the  suae  plan, 
or  for  supervision  of  the  administration 
thereof  Ijy  local  educational  agencies: 

"(3»  provides  that  tiie  State  board  shall 
consult  with  the  State  advisory  council  on 
the  administration  ot  the  Stale  plan,  in- 
cluding the  policy  matters  arising  concerning 
the  approval  of  applications  lor.  and  the  dis- 
tribution of.  Federal  fund.s  granted  pursuant 
to  this  part; 

"(4)  lias  been  submitted  only  after  the 
suite  board  (A)  lias  given  reasonable  notice, 
and  afforded  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  a 
public  hearing,  and  (B)  has  implemented 
policies  and  procedures  to  insure  that  copies 
of  the  State  plan  and  all  statements  ol  gen- 
eral policies,  rules,  regulations  and  proce- 
dures issued  by  the  SUite  board  concerning 
the  adminlstraiion  cf  such  plan  will  be  made 
reasonably  available  to  the  public: 

"(5)  sets  forth  a  long-range  program  plan 
(or.  as  is  appropriate,  a  supplement  to.  or  re- 
vision of.  a  previously  submitt.ed  long-range 
plan)  for  vocational  education  in  the  suite, 
which  program  plan  (A)  has  been  prepared 
In  consultation  with  the  Stat«  Advisory 
Council.  (B)  extends  over  such  period  of  time 
( but  not  more  than  five  years  nor  less  than 
three  years),  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  State  plan  is  submitted,  as  the 
Commissioner  deems  necessary  and  appro- 
priate for  the  purposes  of  this  part,  (C)  de- 
scribes tlie  present  and  projected  vocational 
education  needs  of  the  State  in  terms  of  the 
purposes  of  this  part  set  forth  in  section  121. 
and  (D)  sets  forth  a  program  of  vocational 
education  objectives  which  holds  promise  of 
making  substantial  progress  toward  meeting 
the  vocational  education  needs  of  all  individ- 
uals in  the  State; 

"(6)  .sets  forth  an  annual  program  plan, 
wlilch  (A)  has  ijecn  prepared  in  consultation 
with  the  State  Advisory  Council.  (B)  de- 
scribes the  content  of.  and  allocation  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  vocational  education  funds  to 
programs,  services,  and  activities  to  be  car- 
ried out  under  the  State  plan  during  the 
year  from  which  Federal  funds  are  sought, 
(C)  indicates  how  and  to  what  extent,  such 
l)roBrams.  services,  and  activities  will  carry 
out  the  program  objectives  set  forth  in  the 
long-range  program  plan  provided  for  in 
paragraph  (5).  and  (D)  indicates  how.  and 
to  what  extent  allocations  of  Federal  funds 
allott.pd  to  the  Slate  will  take  into  considera- 
tion I'le  criteria  set  forth  in  the  Slate  plan 
pur.iuant  to  paragraph  (7).  and  (E)  indicates 
the  extent  to  which  consideration  was  given 
to  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
Slate  advisory  council  in  its  most  recent  eval- 
uation report  submitted  pursuant  to  section 
104: 

"(7)  sets  forth  in  detail  the  policies  and 
procedures  to  be  followed  by  the  State  in  ihe 
distribution  of  funds  to  local  educational 
agencies  in  the  State  and  for  the  use  of  such 
funds  for  the  programs,  services,  and  activi- 
ties set  fortli  ill  program  plan  pursuant  lo 
paragraphs  (5)  and  (6).  which  policies  and 
procedures  insure  that — 

"(A)  due  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
results  of  periodic  evaluations  of  State  and 
local  vocational  eti'icatlon  programs,  serv- 
ices, and  activities  in  the  light  of  informa- 
tion regarding  current  and  projected  man- 
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power  needs  and  Job  opporl  unities,  particu- 
larly new  and  emerging  need  ^  and  opportuni- 
ties on  the  local.  State,  nn(    national  levels, 
"(B)  due  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
t(  in    needs    of    all 


rnphlc  areas  and 
)artlcularly  [ler- 
onomlc,  mental, 


relative    vocational    educatl 

population  groups  in  all  geo 

communities  in  the  State. 

sons  with  academic,  soclo-i 

and   physical    handicaps    tlilt   prevent   them 

from  succeeding  in  regular  fccatlonal  pfluca- 

tion  programs. 

•'(C)    due  CLinElUeratlon  Ik'iil  be  given   to 
the   relative   aljilily   of   pnrt  culnr   lor:\l   etlu 


cational    agencies    within 


he    State,    par- 


ticularly those  in  econor  Ically  deprof.trd 
areas  and  those  with  hlg^  rates  of  unem- 
ployment, to  provide  tlie  re  ources  necessary 

ration   needs   In 
f-ervcd    by    sucli 


to  meet  the  vocational  ed 
the  areas  or  communities 
agencies, 

"(D)  due  consideration 
the  cost  of  f.ie  progranas, 
tlvltics      provided      by      1 


agencies    which    Is    in    ex(f3s    of    the    cost 

trlbuted   to   the 
3cal  educational 


{ 


wlUch   inay   bo   ncrmally 
cost  of  educr.tion  In  such 
agencies: 

"(E)  funds  ■.vlll  not  be 
educational  agencies  at 
throughout  the  State  except  to  the  cxt.^nt 
that  the  criteria  set  forth  {  irrtiant  to  p?.ra- 
gr.iphs  (A).  (D),  (C).  antl 
the  considerations  specltlf 
graphs  arc  tmlforni  throiuj 

"iF)    applications  from 
agencies  for  funds — 

"(I)    have  been  develcpc! 
with    persons    reprefentatl\#    cf    the    erttici 
tlonal   and    tr,-"lning   resou   :cs   available    to 
the  are.t  to  be  served  bv     i;c  appUcmt, 

"(11)    show  pronilfe  of  p   v,  iding  the  per- 


sons  to  be  served   with  cd 
deslTned    to   m;ike   Fi;b=t   r 


ward  preparinf:  such  pcrroi  ;  for  a  career, 
"(111)    Includs   a   ccimprc  enslv(j   plan    for 

meeting   the   vocational   ert    c.itton   needs   in 

the    area    or    cc<mmunlty  p.cvved    by    such 

agency,  and 

"(iv)    lndU-..te  l;ow.   .'.ncfl  to   what  extent 

the  vocational  education  p  cr^r.uns.  Fervices. 


and    activities    proposed   In 


win  meet  the  ncecis  set  f;   th  in  tlie  com 
prelienslve  plan  Included  p  rcuant  to  clntis2 
(ill);    and 

"(G)  no  local  educatttr  1  i,c;e"c;:  which 
Is  making  a  reasonable  t:^x  J.'ort,  as  dcflned 
by  regulations,  •.vlll  be  den  !d  funds  for  the 
est.iblishment  of  now  voc: 
pro"rams  solely  bee  ui^c 
tional  agency  is  un;ible 
Federal  share  of  the  coGt 
grims; 

"(8)    provides  minimum 
teachers,  tc.icher-trainees,  •. 
tors,   and   other   pirsonnel 
bilitles  for  vocational  ediic 
and  the  policies  and  proceJires  developed  to 
improve  the  qualifications     f  such  personnel 
and  to  Insure  tliat  such  q 
tinue  to  reflect  a  direct  rel.i 
need  for  personnel  in  vo:- 
programs  carried  out  unde 

"(9)  provides  for  enterlni 
arrangements  with  the  syst 
ployment  oificcs  in  the  Stat 
State  board  and  by  the  St 
system,  looking  toward  su  i  ofnces  making 
available  to  the  State  board  and  local  educa 
tional  agcn  les  cccupatlona 
garding  reasonable  prospec 
in  the  community  and  elsevfcere.  and  toward 
consideration  of  such  Info  matlon  by  such 
board  and  agencies  In  pro 
guidance  and  counseling 
prospective  students  and  lri|determining  the 
occupations  for  which  pe  sons  are  to  be 
trained:  and  looking  towa  d  guidance  and 
counseling  personnel  of  the  State  board  and 
local  educational  agencies 
to  public  employment  office 


i/lU  be  given  to 
ervlces,  and  ac- 
al      educational 


loc.ited   to  local 
uniform    ratio 


0)   indicate  lb  it 
in   such    pira- 
out  the  St'ite, 
jc.:l  cduettlon.1,1 

in  consult '.t Ion 


cr>tlon  programs 
lal    pr>)f:re?^s    to- 


thc   application 


lonril   eclvicatlon 
\c    locr.l    cduca- 
P'.y    the    non- 
such new  pro- 

lualiflcatlons  for 
ipervisors.  dlrec- 
laving  responsi- 
ion  in  the  State 


iliflcations  con- 
lonshlp  with  the 
lonal  education 
the  State  plan: 
into  cooperative 
m  of  public  cm- 
itpproved  by  the 
te  head  of  such 


infcrmatlon  re- 
of  employment 


idlng   vocational 
o    students    and 


laking  available 
information  re- 


garding the  occupational  quallflcatlor.o  of 
persona  leaving  or  completing  vocation"".'  edu- 
cation courses  or  schools,  and  toward  con- 
sideration of  such  Information  by  such  of- 
fices in  the  occupatlor.rti  guidance  and  place- 
ment of  buch  p<»roons; 

•■(10)  provld'^8  that.  In- the  development 
and  vonduct  of  vocational  education  pro- 
trrams.  services,  and  activities  under  this 
part,  tliere  will  be.  l:i  addition  to  the  co- 
operative arrangements  provided  for  in  para- 
graph (9).  appropriate  and  elTectlve  coopera- 
tive arrangements  with  other  agencies,  orga- 
nizations, and  institutions  concerned  with 
manpower  needs  and  Job  opportunities,  such 
as  business  and  labor  organizations.  Institu- 
tions of  higher  edticatlon,  and  community 
action  organizations: 

•■(11)  provides  that  elTectlve  use  will  be 
made  of  the  results  and  experience  of  pro- 
grams and  projects  assisted  under  parts  C, 
D.  and  E: 

"(12)  provides  a.'surance  that  Federal 
fttnds  available  under  this  part  will  be  £.o 
used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent 
practical,  increase  the  amount  of  State  and 
local  funds  that  would  In  the  absence  of 
such  Federal  funds  be  made  avail. ible  for  the 
uses  set  forth  in  section  122(a).  and  in  no 
case  supplant  such  Slate  and  local  funds: 

••(13)  sets  forth  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accovinting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and 
accounting  for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  (Including  such  funds  paid  by  the 
State  to  local  educational  agencies)  under 
this  part: 

•(14)  provides  that  final  action  with  re- 
spect to  any  application  fcr  funds  under 
this  part  shall  not  be  taken  without  first 
aHordln;^  the  Icca!  educational  agency  rea- 
ronable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
In?:: 

•'(15)  provides  that  not  less  than  15  per 
cpntv.m  of  the  sums  available  to  the  State 
under  this  part  shall  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose .'^ec  forth  in  section  122(a)  (5) : 

■•(16)  provides  t;-.at  i-.ot  less  than  15  per 
centum  of  sums  available  to  the  State  under 
this  part  shall  he  tised  for  the  purpose  set 
forth  insectlon  122(a)  i6)  (A): 

••(17)  provides  that  not  less  than  10  per 
centum  of  the  stuns  available  to  the  State 
under  this  part  shall  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose set  forth  In  section  122(a)(6)(B):  and 

••il8)  provides  for  submitting  to  the  Com- 
mls'-loncr  an  annual  evaluation  report  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (4)  (D) 
of  subsection  (a),  and  such  other  reports 
in  f.uch  form  and  containing  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably 
require  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this  part,  and  for  keeping  such  records  and 
for  atfordlng  such  access  thereto  as  the  Com- 
nuss.oner  may  find  necessary  to  assure  the 
correctness  and  verification  of  such  reports. 

■•ib)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve 
a  snte  plan  under  this  section  tintll  he  has 
mde  specific  findings  as  to  the  compliance 
of  !  uch  plan  with  the  requirements  of  this 
p.irt  and  he  is  satisfied  that  adequate  pro- 
cccU-.rcs  are  set  lorth  to  insure  that  the  as- 
fur.'uces  and  provisions  of  sucli  plan  will 
be  carried  out.  Such  findings  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  and  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  at  least  an- 
nually. If  the  Commissioner  finds  that  the 
requirement  set  forth  in  section  123(a)  (15) 
will  result  In  a  State's  Inability  to  use  the 
15  per  centum  reservation  set  forth  therein 
in  any  fiscal  year,  he  may  waive  such  re- 
quirement, upon  application  by  that  State. 
Supporting  evidence  respecting  the  Justifi- 
cation of  such  waiver  shall  be  Included  In 
ttie  findings  submitted  pursuant  to  this 
subsection. 

"(c)  (1)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  final- 
ly disapprove  any  plan  submitted  under  sub- 
section   (ai,    or    any    modification    thereof. 


without  first  affording  the  State  board  sub- 
mitting the  plan  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing. 

•■|2»  Whenever  the  Comml?-sloner.  aftrr 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ings to  any  State  board,  finds  that  there  has 
bc£i\  a  failure  tJ  comply  substantially  with 
any  requirement  set  forth  in  the  plan  r.f  that 
Stat?  approved  under  this  section,  the  Com- 
missioner El^all  notify  the  agency  that  fur- 
t'.ier  p.-iyments  will  not  bo  made  to  the  St;-.te 
iind^r  this  title  (or.  in  his  discretion,  that 
t'.ie  r.tate  l>oard  shall  not  make  further  pnv- 
mcnts  undor  this  title  to  specified  local  edu- 
cational agencies  affected  by  the  failure) 
until  I'.e  is  satisfied  that  there  Is  no  longer 
anv  :uch  fa'lure  to  comply.  Uittll  he  Is  so 
satlsl'.-'d.  no  further  payments  shall  be  made 
to  t!;c  State  under  this  title,  or  payments  by 
the  Stite  bonrd  under  this  title  shall  be 
limltrd  to  K)cal  educational  asencles  not 
a.>cted  by  the  failure,  as  the  cnse  may  be. 

••i:3)(A)'  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied  with 
I'le  C.  mmlrsloner^s  final  action  with  respect 
fD  t'io  approval  of  a  plan  submitted  under 
Eu^fectlon  (a)  or  with  his  final  action  under 
paragraph  (2^.  such  Kt.Tte  may,  within  sixty 
days  after  notice  of  such  action,  file  with  the 
Unltf  d  States  court  of  appeals  lor  the  circuit 
in  which  sitch  Stat?  is  located  a  petition  for 
re'.l'-v.-  of  tbat  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  Ijy  the  clerk 
of  f'c  court  to  the  Commissioner.  The  Com- 
missioner thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceedlnj^s  on  which  ha 
based  his  action  as  provided  in  section  2112 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

"(B)  The  findlni^s  of  fact  by  the  Comml;;- 
Floner.  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive:  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  Id  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  tp  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 

••(C)  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  netlcn  of  the  CommL'sloner  or  to 
set  It  aside.  In  whole  or  In  pnrt.  The  Judgment 
of  tl'.e  court  rhaU  be  subioct  to  re'.low  by  the 
Supreme  Court  rf  the  United  States  upon 
certlor.irl  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1354  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

••(d)(1)  If  any  local  educational  agency  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  final  action  of  the  State 
board  with  respect  to  approval  of  an  applica- 
tion by  such  local  agency  for  a  grant  pur- 
suant to  this  title,  such  local  agency  may, 
within  sixty  days  after  such  final  action  or 
notice  thereof,  whichever  is  later,  file  with 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  which  the  Stite  Is  located  a  peti- 
tion for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the 
petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  State  board.  The 
State  bonrd  thereupon  shall  n:e  In  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  the 
State  board  based  its  action  as  provided  la 
section  2112  of  title  28.  United  St.ttes  Code. 

"(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  State 
board,  if  supported  by  sitbstantlal  evidence 
shall  be  conclusive:  but  the  court,  for  good 
cau.'ie  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
State  board  to  take  further  evidence,  and  the 
State  board  may  thereupon  make  new  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  ;ind  may  modify  Its 
previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the  court 
the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  State  board  or  to  set 
it  aside.  In  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judgment 
of  the  court  shall  be  .subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"PAYMENTS    TO     STATES 

"Sec.  124.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay 
from  the  amount  available  to  the  State  for 
grants  under  this  part,  to  each  State  an 
amount  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  State 
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and  local  expenditures  in  carrying  out  it.s 
StAte  plan  as  approved  pursuant  to  secUon 
123.  except  that — 

•■(1)  with  respect  t.i  the  amount  available 
to  any  State  under  this  part  for  any  fiscal 
\esr  which  13  In  excess  of  the  amount  paid  to 
the  State  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  if 
the  Commissioner  finds  that — 

"(A»  such  r.mount  is  more  than  110  per 
cenf.im  of  tlie  amount  paid  to  the  State  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and 

"(B)  the  St\te  expenditure.?  for  carrying 
out  the  St;iie  plan  for  that  lirral  yetir  .:Te 
more  than  110  i>er  centtim  of  such  expendi- 
tures for  the  orecerting  fiscal  year,  and 

••(C)  the  Stue  is  makln?  a  reasoii.ible 
efi^ort  to  increase  such  expenditures,  and 

"(D)  the  programs  to  be  cirriod  out  under 
the  State  plan."  which  would  not  be  carried 
out  because  of  the  lack  of  Stat*  and  I.x:al 
matching  funds,  are  such  that  urirent  voca- 
tional educaUon  needs  would  be  met. 
he  may  waive  the  50  per  ccntunt  limit.;! tion 
with  respect  to  that  p.irt  of  such  amount 
which  exceeds  110  per  cciUum  ol  the  amount 
paid  to  the  State  during  llic  preredlng  fiscal 
year  and  which  will  be  u'*d  lor  new  or  ex- 
panded programs  and  projects,  and 

••(2)  witli  respect  lo  the  amo. int  avail- 
able to  any  State  under  ihis  part  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  jirior  to  July  1.  1972. 
which  is  in  excess  of  the  amount  paid  to  the 
State  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969.  if  the  Commissioner  finds  that — 

"(A)  one  or  more  local  educ;-.t:onal  agen- 
cies within  that  SUte  have  an  urgent  need 
for  esUtbllshing  new  vo?..li->nal  education 
programs.  ;ind 

••(B)  such  loc.il  cclucTtional  .'.gency  or 
agencies  .ire  maklr.r:  a  rca.=onab!e  tax  elfort, 
and 

••(C)  such  local,  educnt'onr.l  nje'icy  or 
agencies  cannot  establish  such  new  voca- 
tional education  programs  because  they  can- 
not mat<?h  the  Federal  funds, 
he  may  waive  the  matching  requirement 
with  respect  to  such  new  vocational  educa- 
tion programs. 

In  computing  State  and  local  expenditures 
for  any  fiscal  year,  that  part  of  such  expendi- 
tures which  is  equal  to  State  and  local  ex- 
penditures for  vocational  education  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1069.  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  equal  to  the  amount  allotted 
to  the  State  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969.  under  this  Act  plus  the  amount  allotted 
to  the  St.".te  unoer  the  Act  of  June  8.  1936 
(known  as  the  Gecrgc-Earv-'.en  Act),  in  such 
fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  in  installments  r.nd  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necess.-'ry  ad- 
justments on  account  cf  overpayments  or 
■underpayments, 

••(C)  "The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
pay  to  each  State  the  amounts  neccssarv  for 
the  activities  authorized  in  section  122(b) 
during  any  fiscal  year,  except  that  the  total 
of  such  payments  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  on 
amount  equal  to  5  per  centum  of  its  allot- 
ment pursuant  to  section  103  for  that  fiscal 
year. 

••(d)  No  payments  shall  be  made  in  any 
fiscal  year  under  this  title  to  any  local  edu- 
cational agency  or  to  any  State  unless  the 
Commissioner  finds,  in  the  case  of  a  local 
educational  r- gency.  that  the  combined  fiscal 
etfort  of  that  agency  and  the  State  with  re- 
spect to  the  provision  of  vocational  educa- 
tion by  that  r.gency  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  was  not  less  than  such  combined  fiscal 
effort  for  that  purpose  for  the  second  preced- 
ing fiscal  year  or,  in  the  ca.se  of  a  State,  that 
tiie  fiscal  effort  of  that  State  for  vocational 
education  in  that  State  for  the  preceding  fis- 
c.tl  year  was  not  less  than  such  fiscal  elfort 
for  vocational  education  for  the  second  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year. 


"Part    C — Research     and    Training    in 
VoCATiONAi.  Education 

••AUTHOr.lZATION    OF    GRANTS  AND    CONTRACTS 

■•Sec.  131.  From  the  sums  available  to  each 
St.ito  for  grants  pursuant  to  this  part,  the 
Commissioner  is  luihorized  to  make  crants 
to  and  contracts  with  Institutions  of  higher 
education,   i-ubl.c  sind  private  agencies  and 
instltuticmL,.  .';->,ate  boards,  and,  with  llie  i'p- 
provol  of  the  appropriate  State  ho:Td.  to  lo- 
cal   education  .1    :igencies    in    that    State    to 
encourage  rese.\r.;h  und  tr.iining  in  vorational 
cducition  ;.n.l  the  developmrnt  of  vocational 
education  prorrrms  ilrsigned  to  meet  special 
vocational  education  need:;  of  %ouli.s  smd  to 
provide  eUucation  Jcr  new  :.ud  emcrRing  ca- 
reers ..nd  occup^ition?.  except  that  no  grant 
mav    be    made    other    than    to    a    nonprofit 
i.genrv     ir    lastitutJon.    The    Ccuunissioncr 
may  I>r  :.nv  fiK^-al  vear  roFcrve  from  the  allo- 
cations :.n  imount  not  in  excet,s  of  £0  per 
ceiuum  cl  the  funds  avaiiaijle  lor  grants  and 
contracts  under  this  part  lor  projects  which 
:  re   of    national    or   regional    importance    or 
interstate  projects,  and  if  :  uch  reservation  is 
made  for  any  fiscal  year,  .ipplications  from 
State  boards,  and  Irom  institutions  of  higher 
education   to   support   research  coordinating 
units    and    projects    approved    by    research 
coordinating  units,  shall  recei'.e  special  con- 
sideration in  approving  r  pplicciions  for  the 
remainder  uf  the  lunds  :ivailable  .  r.dor  this 

:'iirt. 

"vsES  or  FEDEn«;.  i  vnds 

•  Sec  132.  Tne  funds  av.iilable  for  graiits 
an.-l  C3ntr..cts  under  this  part  may  be  used 

for-  - 

"ill    research  in  \ocational  education; 

"(2)  tralnin:;  programs  designed  to  famli- 
^ari-.a  rer-'-ons.  involved  in  vocational  educa- 
tion wUh  research  finding  and  .Miccesiful 
pilot  and  demonstration  projects  in  vora- 
tional education; 

•■i3)  experimental,  developmental,  and 
pilot  programs  r.nd  projects  designed  to  test 
the  effectiveness  of  research  findings; 

"(4)  Ocmonstralion  and  dissemination 
project.';; 

"(5)  the  development  of  new  voc.-itioi-.al 
education  curricula:  and 

•■(6)  projects  in  the  development  of  new 
careers  and  occupations,  .such  as — 

"(A)  research  and  experimental  projects 
designed  to  identify  new  careers  in  such 
fields  as  mental  and  physical  health,  crime 
prevention  and  corrections,  welfare,  educa- 
tion, municipal  services,  child  care,  and  rec- 
reation requiring  less  training  than  profes- 
sional positions  und  to  delineate  within  such 
careers  roles  with  the  potential  for  advanc^'- 
ment  from  one  level  to  another. 

"(B)  training  and  development  projects 
designed  to  demonstrate  improved  methods 
of  securing  the  involvement,  cooperation, 
and  commitment  of  both  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  toward  the  end  of  achieving 
greater  coordination  and  more  effective  im- 
plementation of  programs  for  the  employ- 
ment of  persons  in  the  fields  described  in 
subparagraph  (A),  including  programs  to 
prepare  professionals  (including  adminis- 
trators)   TO  work  effectively  with  ;iides.  and 

■•(C)  projects  to  evaluate  the  operation  of 
programs  lor  the  training,  development,  and 
utilization  of  public  service  aides,  particu- 
larly their  effectiveness  in  providing  satis- 
factory work  experiences  and  In  meeting  pub- 
lic needs. 

"APPLICATIONS 

•  Si:c.  133.  (a)  A  grant  under  this  part  may 
be  made  to  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion, a  public  or  nonprol'U  private  agency  or 
institution,  a  State  board,  or  a  local  educa- 
tional agency,  or  a  contract  may  be  made 
with  a  private  agency,  organization  or  insti- 
tution upon  application  to  the  Commissioner 
at  such  time  or  times,  in  such  manner,  and 


containing,  or  accompanied  by,  such  infor- 
mation as  the  Commissioner  deems  necessary. 
Such  application  shall  contain- 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  nature,  duration, 
purpose,  and  plan  of  tlie  project: 

••(2)    the    qualifications    of    the    principal 
staff  vho  willLe  resn-msible  for  the  project: 
"(3)  a  iitstification  of  iho  amount  rit  trant 
f  iinds  reoucsted: 

"(4)  tiie  imrtion  <  f  the  c:v-,t  to  ^.c  borne 
1  V  the  applicant;  ir.d 

••(S)  such  fiscal  c  ntrjl  i.nd  fund  account- 
ing procedures  as  may  be  nrce.^sary  t.T  assi-ro 
proper  disliiirsemcnt  of  :.nd  nccountinc  lor 
Federal  funds  paid  to  re  :ppl>c'tnt  under 
this  part. 

"lb)  The  Commissioner  may  not  approve  r.n 
f-pplication  until  such  application  i-.as  been 
r'?\  ewtd  l.v  a  panel  of  experts  who  are  not 
employ ees  of  the  Federal  Government. 

•'I'.'.VMKNT.G 

S::c.  134  From  the  amount  available  Kr 
rranis.  under  this  part  pursuant  to  sections 
102  and  103.  the  aRencit.-3  and  institutions 
within  the  appropriate  State,  the  Commis- 
sioner .-ball  pav  10  each  applici.nt  an  amount 
( qual  to  not  more  than  90  per  renv.im  c  1  the 
;.mount  cxpeniUd  by  !,uch  applicant  in  ac- 
cordance with  th'-  application  uppr^ved  in.r- 
suant  to  section  133.  except  that  ;.ny  par; 
i..f  the  funds  available  under  this  part  which 
ure  reserved  lor  national  ir  ref;ional  research 
ijrcjects  -shall  be  paid  in  accordance  w.th 
regulatiuns.  Such  payment  may  be  rv^cln  un 
such  terms  at.  ;.re  aj'prcved  in  r'"<h  applica- 
tion. 


••Part  D    -Exemplarv  PROGnAi.rs  /vi^n  )  r.  .  •■; 

■■FINDINGS    AND    I  iT.POi-nS 

■  SEt-.  141.  fhe  Congress  inds  that  ;•  .; 
iiccnssarv  to  reduce  the  continuing  sirio'.isiy 
l.igh  level  of  youth  unemployment  by  dcvel- 
(.ping  means  "for  giving  the  same  kind  cf  at- 
tention as  i.s  no-*  t;iven  to  the  college  j  reini- 
ration  noecis  of  Miose  young  persons  v.  ho  po 
on  to  coiitge.  to  the  job  preparation  needs  of 
the  two  out  c^f  three  young  persons  v.ho  end 
their  educHUon  at  or  betcre  crmplct-on  of  tr.e 
secondary  level,  loo  many  of  -,■  iiom  face  i-in^ 
and  bitter  months  of  job  hunting  or  marginal 
work  after  leaving  school.  The  purposes  of 
this  part,  therefore,  are  to  stimulate,  througii 
Federal  financial  support  new  -.vays  -^o  create 
a  bridge  between  school  ;.nd  c.irning  a  hMug 
for  young  people,  who  are  still  in  school,  who 
have  left  .school  either  by  traduation  <  r  by 
dropping  cait.  or  who  are  in  postsecondary 
programs  of  \ocational  preparation,  and  to 
promote  cooperation  between  public  educa- 
tion and  manpower  agencies. 

■■AUTHonn'.ATioN  or  grants  and  ^ONI.-.A'TS 
■Sec.  142.  The  Commissioner  is  authoriicd 
to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  State 
boards  or  local  educational  agencies  lor  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  and  assisiiiip.  ihe 
development,  establishing,  and  operation  1 1 
prcprams  or  projects  designed  to  tarry  ou', 
the  purpcscs  of  this  part.  Tlie  Ccmnassioner 
r.iso  laay  make  prants  to  other  public  i  r 
nonprofit  private  agencies,  organii^aticns.  '  r 
insiitutions.  or  contracts  v.ith  public  or  pri- 
vate agencies,  organizations,  or  institutions, 
when  such  grants  or  contracts  will  make 
an  especially  significant  contribution  to  at- 
taining the  objectives  of  this  n^rt. 

•l-SES  OF  Ft-NDS 

•Sec.  143.  (a)  Grants  or  contracts  purstiant 
to  this  part  may  be  made  by  the  Commiii- 
sioner.  upon  terms  and  conditions  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  part,  to  pay  nil 
or  part  of  the  cost  of — 

•■  1 1 )  planning  and  developing  exemplary 
programs  or  projects  such  as  those  described 
in  paragraph  (2) .  or 

"(2)  estabUshlng.  operating,  or  evaluating 
rxtmpiary  procrams  or  projects  designed  to 
tarry  out  the   purpo'::es  set  forth   In  section 
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141.  and  to  broaden  occiipat»n;il  nspirations 
and  opportunities  for  yoiilBB.  with  special 
emphasis  given  to  youths  wh4  have  academic 
socioeconomic,  or  other  hi  idlcaps.  which 
programs  or  projects  may.  a 
elude — 

■■(A)    those   designed    to   fj|mlllarlze    post- 
elementary   school   students 
range  of  occupations  for  wh 
are   required   and    the   requt 
in  such  occupations 

"iBi  programs  or  projecfc  for  students 
providing  educational  expe  ences  through 
work  during  the  school  year  or  in  the  sum- 
mer 

••(Ci    programs   or   projec 
occupational  guidance  and 
ing   the  last   years  of  schoo 
job  placement: 

■■(Di  programs  or  proje 
broaden  or  improve  vocation 
riculiims; 

"(El      exchanges     of     per^nnel     between 
schools  and  other  agencies, 
organizations    participating 
achieve  the  j)urp>oses  of  this 


ong  others.  In- 


vlth  the  broad 
:h  special  skills 
tes  fur  careers 


for  intensive 
niuiseling  dur- 
and   for  initial 

s    designed    to 
education  cur- 


Instltutlons.  or 
n  activities  to 
part.  Including 


manpower  agencies  and  Ind   stry;    and 


"(Ft  programs  or  projects 


ers  released   from   their  jobs  on  a  part-time 

icroasin^    their 


basis    for    the    purpo.se    of 
educational  attainment 

••(b)(1)   A  grant  under  till 
board   or   local   educational 
made  only  If  the  Commlssloijfcr  determines 

••  I A  I    that   there  Is  satlsf:  "tory  assurance 
that  In  the  planning  of  tha 
has  been,  and  in  the  establi 
Ing  out  of  that  program  th 
ticipatlon  of  agencies  which 


for    manpower    planning,    ir  .ining.    employ 
ment.  and  related  activities    urh  as  the  Co- 
operative Area  Manpower  P  inning  System 
and.   as   appropriate,   person 
sencatlve   of  employers.    lab<j|'  organizations, 
conjmunity  action  agencies. 
munity  institutions:  and 
•■(B)  that  to  the  extent  co: 


number  of  students  enroll  d  In  nonprofit 
private  schools  in  the  are  .  to  be  served 
whose  educational  needs  s  -e  of  the  type 
which  the  program  or  proje  t  involved  is  to 
meet,  provision  has  been  m  de  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  such  students 

■■(2)  No  grant  or  contract  (other  than  a 
grant  or  contract  with  a  St  te  board)  shall 
be  made  by  the  Commissi  tier  under  this 
part  with  respect  to  any  pri  ^am  or  project 
unless  such  program  or  p  Jject  has  been 
submitted  to  the  State  boari  In  the  State  in 
which  It  is  to  be  conducted  t  id  has  not  been 
disapproved  by  the  State  bo  rd  within  sixty 
days  of  such  submission  r  within  such 
longer  period  of  time  as  tl  ;  Commissioner 
may    determine    pursuant    t  >    regulations 


•PAYMENTS 


'•Sec.   144.  From  the  am' 
grants,  under  this  part  purs 
102   and   103.   in   the   appro]  -lat 
Commissioner   shall    pay    to 
an  amount  equal  to  90  pei 
amount  expended  by  such 
cordance  with  the  applicatic 
suant  to  section  143(bi    Su( 
be  made  on  such   terms  as 
such  application.  In  determi 
itures  of  an  applicant  undi 
Commissioner    may    include 
value   (as  determined  by  hii 
or      services      provided      fro 
sources. 

•■LIMITATION    ON    DURATION  J)F    ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  145.  Financial  assist   nee  may  not  be 

given   under   this   part    to     ny   program   or 

project  for  a  period  exceed  ng   three  years. 

'Part  E — State  Special  Em    hasis  Programs 

"authorization  of  /  .'tivities 

"Sec.  151.  From  the  su  i  available  for 
grants  under  this  part,  purs  lant  to  sections 
102  and  103  of  this  Act.  tl  s  Commissioner 


or  young  work- 


title  to  a  State 
igency   may    be 


program  there 
ling  and  carry- 

e  will  be.  par- 
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»nd  other  com- 


istent  with  the 
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ant  to  sections 
e  State,  the 
each  applicant 
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)  of  any  goods 
I      non-Federal 


shall  carry  out  a  program  of  making  grants 
to  assist  States  in  the  establishment  of  spe- 
cial emphasis  programs  to  meet  special  vo- 
cational  education   needs   In    the   States. 

'•irSES    OF    FFDERAI.    FUNDS 

'Skc:.  152.  Grants  under  this  part  may  be 
used,  in  accordance  with  applications  ap- 
proved under  section  l.">3.  for — 

••(ai  planning  and  developing  of  progranis 
designed  to  provide  special  vocational  edu- 
cation  activities   described    in   clause    ib). 

••(b)  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  new  vocational  educational  pro- 
grams, including  the  lease  or  construction 
of  necessary  facilities  and  the  acquisition  of 
necessary  equipment,  designed  to  nieet  the 
needs  of  individuals  in  the  State  and  to  of- 
fer a  diverse  range  of  educational  experience 
to  persons  of  varying  talents  and  needs  by 
providing,  especially  through  new  and  im- 
proved approaches,  specie  I  vocational  educa- 
tion programs,  such  as  — 

••(1)  new  and  expanded  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  and  services  speclHcally  de- 
signed for  persons  and  students  (including 
adults  and  other  postsecondary  school  stu- 
dents) who  have  academic,  social,  economic, 
rullural.  or  other  handicaps,  and  who  reside 
in  areas  with  concentrations  ot  persons  so 
disadvantaged: 

■•(2  I  cooperative  work-study  programs,  de- 
signed to  combine  .i  meaningiul  work  experi- 
ence with  lornial  education,  enal)ling  stu- 
dents to  acquire  knowledge,  skills,  and  atti- 
tudes appropriaie  to  the  work  situation: 

••(3)  residential  vocational  education 
schools: 

•'(4i  development  of  curriculum  materials, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  courses  to  cover  in- 
struction in  any  occupational  Held  in  vcx;a- 
tional  education  and  designed  to  prepare  per- 
sons for  employment  at  the  entry  level  or  to 
upgrade  occupational  competencies  of  those 
previously  or  presently  employed  in  any  oc- 
cupational field: 

•'(5)  acquisition  of  vocational  library  re- 
sources, instructional  material  and  equip- 
ment, and  services.  Including  books:  periodi- 
cals: guidance,  counseling,  and  audio-visual 
materials:  projectors,  recorders,  screens: 
audio-visual  equipment:  closed-circuit  tele- 
vision equipment:  and  similar  items  and  nec- 
essaj-y  .accessories  suitable  for  use  in  pro- 
grams of  vocational  education: 

•■(6)  strengthening  vocational  and  techni- 
cal education  at  the  postsecondary  level  in 
junior  and  community  colleges: 

■•  ( 7 1  comprehensive  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing remedial  instruction,  and  school  health, 
physical  education,  recreation,  psychological, 
social  work,  and  other  services  designed  to 
enable  and  encourage  persons  to  enter,  re- 
main in,  or  reenter  vocational  education  pro- 
grams, including  the  provision  of  special  vo- 
cational education  activities  during  perifxls 
when  schools  are  not  regularly  in  session; 

••(8)  comprehensive  vocational  guidance 
and  coiuiseling  for  adults: 

■■|9i  specialized  instruction  and  equip- 
ment for  students  interested  in  studying  vo- 
cational education  subjects  which  are  not 
taught  in  the  local  schools  or  which  can  be 
provided  more  effectively  on  a  centralized 
basis,  or  for  persons  who  are  handicapped; 

••(10)  making  available  modern  vocational 
education  equipment  and  specially  qualified 
personnel: 

'•(11)  developing,  producing,  and  trans- 
mitting radio  and  television  programs  for 
classroom  and  other  vocational  education 
use: 

••(12)  providing  special  educational  and 
related  services  for  persons  who  are  in  or  from 
rural  areas  or  who  are  or  have  been  otherwise 
isolated  from  normal  vocational  education 
opportunities,  including,  where  appropriate, 
the  provision  of  mobile  educational  services 
and  equipment,  special  home  study  courses, 
radio,  television,  and  related  forms  of  in- 
struction, bilingual  education  methods,  and 
visiting  teachers'  programs: 


'•(  i:Ji  providing  support  or  services  for  the 
comprehensive  and  compatible  recording, 
collecting,  processing,  analyzing,  interpret- 
ing, storing,  retrieving,  and  reporting  of 
State  and  local  vocational  education  data,  in- 
cluding the  ute  of  automated  data  systems: 

••(14 1  research  and  training  programs  and 
experimental,  developmental,  or  pilot  pro- 
grams designed  lo  meet  the  special  vocal inn.il 
education  need.-j  of  youth; 

••(15)  cnoperative  arrangements  for  the 
training  or  ri'traiiiing  of  experienced  voca- 
tion il  educ  ition  per.'^onnel  such  as  teachers, 
teacher  educators,  administrator.^,  super- 
visors, and  coordinators,  and  other  per.son- 
iiel.  in  order  to  strengthen  education  pro- 
grams supported  by  this  title  and  the  ad- 
ministr.ition  of  .schools  offering  vov-.itioniil 
education; 

•■il6)  encoura.?tng  community  involve- 
ment in  vocational  education  programs;  and 

•■(17)  programs  designed  to  prevent  school 
drop'3Uls  and  a"-slst  all  students  in  bridging; 
the  gjp  between  school  and  the  world  ot 
work.  ' 

"APPROVAL     OF     AHPLK-ATIONS     FOR     GRANTS 

•Sec  153.  .An  application  for  a  ^rant  under 
this  part  may  be  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner only  upon  his  determination  that  — 

•'(ai  each  of  the  proposed  projects,  pro- 
grams, and  activities  for  which  it  is  ap- 
proved will  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  strengthening  the  ability  of  the  State 
and  local  educational  agencies  in  that  State 
to  participate  effectively  In  meeting  the  voca- 
tional education  needs  of  the  State: 

•'(b)  the  activities  proposed  in  the  appli- 
cation are  designed  to  meet  a  special  need 
for  vocational  education  set  forth  in  the  long- 
range  program  plan  submitted  under  part 
B; 

"(c)  the  application  has  been  developed 
in  consultation  with  the  State  advisory  coun- 
cil and  sets  forth  the  procedures  by  which 
the  activities  to  be  carried  out  thereunder 
will  be  evaluated  by  such  advisory  council: 

"(d)  the  application  contains  or  is  sup- 
ported by  adequate  assurance  that  Federal 
funds  made  available  under  the  approved  ap- 
plication, will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement, 
and  to  the  extent  practical,  increase  the 
amounts  of  State  funds  that  would  in  the 
absence  of  such  Federal  funds  be  inade  avail- 
able for  projects  and  activities: 

"(c)  the  application  sets  forth  such  fiscal 
control  and  fund  accounting  procedures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disburse- 
ment of,  and  accounting  for.  Federal  funds 
paid  to  the  State  (including  any  such  lunds 
paid  by  the  State  to  agencies.  Institutions, 
or  organizations)    under  this  title;   and 

"(f)  the  application  provides  tor  making 
such  reports,  in  such  form  and  containing 
such  information,  as  the  Commissioner  may 
require  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this 
part,  and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for 
affording  sucli  access  thereto  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  And  necessary  to  assure  the 
correctness  and  verification  of  such  reports. 

'Sec.  154.  From  the  amount  available  to 
each  State  for  grants  under  this  part,  the 
Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each  State  which 
has  had  an  application  approved  under  sec- 
tion 153  an  amount  equal  to  90  per  centum 
of  the  amount  expended  by  that  Stale  iii 
accordance  with  the  application.  Payments 
pursuant  to  grants  under  this  part  may  be 
made  in  installments,  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpa.,'ments.  as  the  Commissioner  may 
determine 

'Part  F — Homemakinc  Educ\tion 
"homemaking  education 
'■.Sec  161.  (a)(1)  There  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $25,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  $35,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  and 
$50,000,000   for   the   fiscal   year   ending  June 
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30,  1972.  for  the  purpose  of  this  settlon. 
Prom  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  for  each  fiscal  year,  the  Com- 
mlE.-.ioncr  slmll  allot  lo  each  State  .m  .imount 
vailch  shall  be  computed  in  the  same  manner 
an  allotments  to  States  uiuler  section  102 
of  this  title. 

•'(2)  Tlie  amount  cf  any  .State's  alio! ment 
under  paragraph  (1)  for  any  fiscal  year 
Vvflilch  the  Commissioner  {loteri.ilMcs  -.vlll  not 
be  required  for  such  O.scal  ye;.r  for  c.irrying 
out  the  Stale's  plan  .(ppr;  .cd  uiit'cr  .subsec- 
tion !b)  shall  be  availat)!.-.  fi.r  icallotinent 
from  time  to  time,  on  sue  b  iliitc;  during  t^uch 
year  as  the  CommlEsioner  may  'i>c.  .''id  on  the 
basis  of  such  factors  as  he  de*.  •rrnlr'..'^  '.o  be 
equitable  :iiid  reasonable,  to  other  St:ites 
which,  as  determined  by  '.he  Coni'iii!?sioncr. 
are  able  to  use  without  delay  ;'iiy  itn'ounts 
so  reallotted  for  llis  purpoes  set  forth  in 
paragr.iph  (2)  of  subsection  (b) .  Anv  am  :unt 
icfllotlcd  to  a  Slate  undfr  t'.ils  p.!r,:pr;.ph 
durinr;  sn.^h  year  shall  1)C  Jpcmed  put  nl  its 
allutnirnt  for  such  year. 

"(b)  To  be  enable  to  partklpatc  in  this 
section.  .V  State  muj.t  hr.ve  in  effect  a  plan 
.ipproved  under  section  lf!3  and  must  submit 
through  its  State  boiird  to  the  C.>nim;ssioner 
a  supplement  lo  such  pl.^.n  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  a  '.■^upplemrntary  plan'),  in  ."^tich 
detail  ;'S  the  Commissioner  dctirmliipc  nc  cs- 
sary.  which — 

"(1)  designates  thf^  Statp.;  board  as  the 
sole  agency  for  administrntlon  of  the  .sup- 
plementary plan,  or  ivr  sui"*rvision  of  the 
administration  thereof  by  local  ediicntiunal 
ajjencirs: 

"(2)  sets  fortl'i  i  pro^r.Tin  under  -which 
Federal  funds  paid  lo  a  State  from  its  allot- 
ment under  .subsection  (a)  will  be  expended 
.■'Olely  for  (A)  educational  proprarr.s  designed 
to  fit  for  homemaking.  persons  v.no  have 
entered,  or  are  preparing  to  enter,  the  work 
of  the  home,  including  consumer  education 
programs,  w.th  rpecial  emphasis  on  programs 
lor  persons  wiio  are  econoniicilly  or  socially 
deprived,  and  (B)  ancillary  services  and  ac- 
tivities to  assure  quality  in  all  'lomemaking 
education  programs,  such  as  teacher  train- 
ing and  supervision,  program  evaluation,  spe- 
cial demonstration  and  experimental  pro- 
grams, development  of  instructional  pro- 
grsjns  and  Slate  administration  and  le.idcr- 
ship; 

"(3)  sets  forth  c-ucli  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  pro-'-edurcs  as  may  be  n!»ces- 
sary  to  assure  proper  dlsbursemtnt  of.  and 
accounting  for.  Federal  funds  j  aid  to  the 
State  (including  such  funds  paid  liy  the 
State  to  local  educational  agencies)  under 
this  section:  and 

"(4)  provides  for  making  such  reports  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information 
as  the  Commissioner  may  rcasombly  require 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  section, 
and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for  afford- 
ing such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner 
may  find  necessary  to  lus.'sure  •.^he  correctness 
and   verification   of   such   reports. 

"(c)  Subsections  (b).  (c).  and  (d)  of 
section  123  (pertaining  to  the  approval  of 
State  plans,  ihe  withholding  of  Federal  pay- 
ments ill  case  of  nonconformity  after  ap- 
proval, and  judicial  review  of  the  Commis- 
sioner's final  actions  in  disapproving  a  State 
plan  or  withholding  payments)  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  Commissioner's  actions  with 
respect  to  supplementary  plans  under  this 
section. 

"(d)  Prom  a  State's  allotment  under  this 
section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970.  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the 
Commissioner  shall  pay  to  such  State  an 
amount  equal  to  50  i>er  centum  of  the 
amount  expended  for  the  purpKJses  set  forth 
in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b).  No  State 


ously  inade)  shall  be  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioner in  advance  on  the  basis  of  such 
ostiinateR,  in  such  in.<;tallinents.  and  at  .such 
times,  as  may  be  reasonably  required  lor 
expenditures  by  the  Slates  of  the  funds 
allot;ed  under  Buh.?ection  (a). 

'T'ART  O-     Com  f^BAlIVE  Vfh  ATIONAl-  El.l'r\T10N 
P.-.OCHAM.S 

"■zT.c.  171.  (al  Tl.e  Conf^rcss  finds  that 
c.;operaUvc  v.'rrk-slud\  programs  o.Ter  many 
acl-i..nta-'CK  in  pcrp.xtA,^,  yoimg  pcojile  for 
empUiyme:i'.  Thrr.i'.nh  such  ijiot^rruns,  a 
.-.u'oiiiii'ful  \\ork  experience  is  combined  v/itli 
formal  ''du.  ;'l!oi»  enahlin,'  students  to  ac- 
r>ii!r.^  kii!wled(;e.  :,kill«'.  pnd  appropriate  atti- 
tudes. :iuch  pn^-rr.ms  remove  the  artificial 
.•••rlcrs  -.s'iiir.h  .-(pirfit?  work  rnd  education 
:>iid.  by  invplviii'.^  tUilcUors  Willi  employers, 
irciit'?  Ki*err>ctlon  \vh?;reby  the  n?eds  and 
problfiT!  (.f  bo  U  .ire  iniido  known.  .Such 
::it.-'rricti  ;  make-;  't  i,.->-.s  bie  ior  oocupat).>;.al 
i-u  rir:!'  ,  to  be  rcvlT-d  tt>  reflect  ourient  ■iccds 
.n  various  occupations.  It  is  ihe  purpr;?  of 
tills  .section  to  assist  the  Stnies  to  expand 
roop.-'ratlvc  work-.'.ludy  i)rr.gram3  by  provid- 
iii?  financial  ri£sl.':tancc  f'<r  uerronnel  ti  co- 
irdlnate  such  proprains,  :,nd  to  provide 
instruction  related  to  the  work  exp^rlencr-  lo 
leimburse  employers  when  necessary  for 
rertaiii  added  costs  incurred  'ii  piovidin;? 
on-the-job  trnining  throuTh  v.'orJt  ■  xpcrienco: 
lo  pa..  ct':-ts  fi  r  certain  ;.ervicc-.-.  such  as 
irnn<porintion  <■!  students  or  other  unu-val 
costs  tint  the  individual  students  may  not 
reasonr.B'.y  ^le  ■  xpected  to  as.sume  while  pur- 
suing ;i  cfxiperatlve  work-Mudy  prcuram. 

"(b)  Tlicre  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated .i25.000.000  for  the  liscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970.  $50,000,000  for  the  !iscal  year 
endins;  June  30,  1971.  and  $75,000,000  for  ihe 
i.soa!  ve.ir  ending  June  30.  1972.  for  making 
tyrants  to  the  States  for  pio^rams  of  voca- 
tional education  designed  lo  jnepare  students 
lor  employment  through  cooperative  work- 
ttiidy  arrrmgcmenls  pursu.int  lo  this  part. 

'  (cidi  From  the  sums  nppropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  section  for  each  fiscal  year,  the 
C;im:nlss;oner  ."hall  reserve  such  ;, mount,  but 
!,ct  In  e:  '-iss  of  2  per  centum  thereof.  ;.s  he 
mn'  deicrmlne  and  shall  apportion  such 
rimour.t  among  Puerto  PJoo.  the  'Virgin 
I.,; Midi.  Guam.  American  S;imo:i.  and  the 
Tru^t  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  !ieeds  for  a.ssist- 
ance  under  this  section.  F-om  the  remainder 
of  such  sums  the  Corruiilssicner  shall  al- 
locate to  each  State  an  ;.:iiourt  which  bears 
the  .same  ratio  to  any  residue  cf  such  re- 
mainder as  the  popuiation  aged  fifteen  to 
nineteen,  both  inclusive,  in  ihe  State  bears 
to  the  population  of  such  ages  In  all  the 
States. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  any  Stale's  allot- 
ment Under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  such  fi.^cal  year  for  carrying 
out  l!.e  State's  plan  approved  under  subsec- 
tion (d)  shall  be  available  for  reallotment 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such 
years  as  the  Commissioner  may  fix,  r.nd  on 
the  basis  of  such  factors  as  he  determines 
to  be  equitable  and  reasonable,  to  other 
States  which  as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner are  able  to  use  without  delay  any 
amounts  so  reallotted  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  subsection  (d).  Any  amount  re- 
allotted to  a  State  under  this  paragraph  dur- 
ing such  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  its 
allotment  for  such  year. 

••(3)  The  population  of  particuhir  age 
groups  of  a  State  or  of  all  the  Slates  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the 
basis  of  Ihe  latest  .ivailable  etsimates  fur- 
nished by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

••(d)(1)    A   State,   in   order   to   participate 
of";;i  "^lotmen't      '^  the  program  authorized  by  this  part^  shall 


the  State  board  In  establishing  through  local 
tducutional  agencies  Jind  public  and  prlv.Tte 
employers  cooixrilive  work-study  programs. 
Such  policies  and  i>rooedures  munt  give  as- 
surance Ihat-- 

"(A)  fund';  will  be  ii.scil  oi/.-,  ft-i  ?ev'. loping 
and  operating  rccperutlve  worl.-study  pro- 
grams, us  defined  in  sub.-ection  (f).  which 
pro\icle  '.vr  '.ning  oppnrluiiltleK  11. ."it  lu.y  not 
othfr^visc  be  available  and  V.ileh  are  de- 
:.ii;iied  to  spr>e  perrons  v.'ho  can  benefit  fr<i;n 
s'cch  prorrems; 

"(B)  !.•;;•:•■  .-nry  prcccfiurfi  atc  eslablishrd 
for  Ci^;p£!r;itin5;  v.ith  employment  agencies. 
;.:b.-r  i;foup.=,  en-.p!<)>ers.  :  nd  otVicr  eom- 
mnr.itv  ap.tneies  ;n  icientifyiiig  suitable  job.s 
K^r  p.'r.-tfus  w].--  en;'/ll  iii  cooperatiie  ■  o-l.- 
sMirty  programs: 

••(C)  pro\i.<:|on  ii  made  for  relinbi;ispnienl 
(if  added  cos!«i  to  employers  for  o:i-the-j;>b 
trn.ning  of  students  enrolled  :n  cooperative 
r.ii-.-;r!ir,..-.  i>rovif'e;l  .sucli  (ni-ihe-icb  "-.liiiiur 
is  rclut'rt  to  existing  career  opp.-.ni-r.ilKs 
sii'teptible  of  pn  motion  and  acvaneem  nt 
.  :.■'.  ii-es  not  (liiplacc  otVier  workers  uho 
I  1!.;!.^  ordinarily  i.e  hired  i^  pcrfrrm  siicli 
rvark: 

••(D»  :  iieillary  services  md  aetlwties  t)  ;.  - 
liure  quality  in  cor.porntlvr  wcrl:-' i iidy  pri  - 
crams  are  provider!  for.  such  as  preservice 
and  in-service  i!-;^injng  tor  teacher  coordii.  i- 
torr.  supervision,  currici'lurn  rr.aterl.tls.  .  iid 
c  .iilurilion: 

'•(r;i  priority  i.-r  funding  copperaii' .- 
v.'ork-study  protn  ins  tViroiigh  local  cduc.- 
t'onal  apcncie."?.  be  p'vtn  to  i.reas  that  h.ce 
liigh  rates  of  .sehofjl  tirrpcuts  .' i.d  youth  ur.- 
ei   plo\inent;  and 

■(P)  such  accountiiig,  evaluation,  and  fol- 
low-up jirocedurcs  as  the  C- !nmissloiiPr 
deems  necessary  will  be  provided. 

•■(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  ;.ppro\e  a 
State  plan  which  fulfills  the  conditions 
specified  above,  and  the  provisions  of  si.l.- 
sections  (b).  (c).  and  (d)  of  section  123 
(lelrcting  to  ihe  approval  of  .S;r-te  p::i:i'=) 
sh.ill  apply  to  this  section 

■  (e)  Funcis  allocnted  uiuler  this  seeti'  n 
for  cooperative  work-study  i)roferam.s  sh.;!! 
be  available  for  paving  not  more  thp:i  '>0 
per  centum  of  the  .Str.tes  expendlf.res  under 
its  State  plan  for  :.ny  ftsc.".I  year. 

"(f)  For  the  purposes  of  tVis  'eclion.  t:ie 
term  •cooperative  work-'tudy  program" 
means  a  prosram  of  vocational  educrti":i 
lor  persons  who.  through  a  cooperntive  ar- 
r.ingement  oetween  the  school  and  employ- 
ers, receive  part-time  Instruction,  including 
required  acntiemic  courses  rnd  related  voca- 
tional instruction,  in  the  school  and  oii-'.he- 
job  traii.ing  through  part-time  employment. 
Such  progr.".ms  should  provide  for  alterna- 
tion of  study  in  school  with  a  job  in  ..ny 
orcuputionnrfield.  but  these  Hvo  experiences 
must  be  planned  .nd  supervised  by  school 
and  employer  so  that  each  contributes  to  the 
student's  edieation  and  to  his  cmployabihty. 
Work  periods  and  school  atfnf.ance  may  be 
on  alternate  half-days.  d-ys.  weeks,  or  ether 
periods  of   lime," 

rFTF.CTIVn    lATE 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b),  the  .amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 101.  shrll  become  effective  Jt-.ly  1.  1969. 

(b)(1)  The  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  the  States  are  authori7ed  to  take  such 
action  as  ihey  deem  necessary  to  prepare  to 
implement  the  amendments  made  by  section 
101. 

(2)  Those  provisions  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 101.  concerning  National  and  State 
advisory  councils  ;tre  effective  upon  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(3)  During  tlie  fiscal  year  ending  June  .30. 


shall  receive  payments  under  this  section  for  program  authorized  bv  this  part,  shall      1969.  the  Commissioner  of  Education  Is  au- 

any    fiscal    year    in    excess   of    its    allotment      ^^^^jj^^jt^' ^^he    Commissioner,    through    Its      thorlzed  to  expend  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 


"'■rerSu'^rpaTnie^uradTusL'o^^VccTunt     StaTe'^borrd,";  ^^"^'^^^'^f^l,^     ^^^^^  maSe^^nectioiTSl"""  ''''  ''"''^'' 
or   overpayments  or   underpayments   previ-     forth  policies  and  procedures  to  be  used  by     ments  made  b>  section  101. 
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REPEAL  OF  EARt  lER  VOCATION' 
AND  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT 

Sec.  103.  Effective  July 
tional    Education    Act   of 
June  8,  1936.  as  nnienrted. 
15o-15q.    15aa-15JJ,    15aaa 
of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1931 
tional   education   in   Puert 
30).   the   Act   of   March    lU. 
vocational   education   ii\   t 
(20   U.S.C.   31-331.   section 
August   1,    1956.   relating  t 
cation  in  Guam  (20  U.SC 
2  of  the  Act  of  Septen>l>cf 
to  vocational  etluc.itlon  iii 
(48  U.S.C.  1667)   are  repeal 
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L  EDUCATION   ACTS 
RELATI:D  THERETO 

1969.  the  Voca- 

946  ■  ( the   Act    of 

0  use    151    16in. 

5ggg),  section   1 

relating  lo  voca- 

Rico    (20   use. 

1050.   relating  to 

e   Virgin   Islands 

•    of    tlie    Act   of 

vor.i tional   edu- 

14 1 .  and  section 

fi    li>«2.  relating 

.^iiioil(Mn  Samoa 

il. 


t-SF  OF  ri-NDS  AVAII,.^BI  E  '.-llDER  TIIK  SMITI 
miC.UK; 
Sec.  104.  All  appropriat 
the  Smith-HuRlies  Act,  as  a 
11  In.  16-  28) ,  for  any  tiscal 
June  30.  1069  shall  be  dee 
appropriated  pursuant  to  ; 
Vocational  Education  Act 


TITLE    U- 


r.S    PROVISIONS 
AND 


-MISCELLANEO 

ADEfltrXTE    leadtime,    pAnninc 
KVAI.UATIo: 
oEC.  201   (ai   Section  401  (§   1  he  KU-nicnlary 
and    Secondary    Education 
l'J67  (Public  Law  90-247 1  i; 
rs  follows: 


'  PROGRAMS    SUBJECT    T( 

•  Sec  401.  The  provisions 
ipply  to  any  program  for 
tnissioner  of  Educaaon  has 
administration,  either  as  pi 
or  by  delegation  pursuant  t 
ments  to  acts  autliorizmi 
shall  not  atfect  the  appllca 
unless  so  speciiled  by  such  a 

(bi  Title  IV  of  such  Ac 
inserting  after  section  405  t 
sections: 

"CONTINCENT    EXTENSION    OF 
P!I.\TION     Alrill 

■■SE<'.  406.  Unlpf.s  the  Coi 
ular  session  in  which  a  con 
nation  report  required  bv 
submitted  to  Congress,  h.i 
nially  rejected  legislation  e 
thorizallon  for  appropriatlc 
tor  any  title,  part,  or  sectto 
such  evaluation  relates,  sii 
Is  hereby  autonialically  e 
fiscal  year  beyond,  and  .it  i 
for.  the  terminal  year  ol  su 


•AVAILABILITY    OK   APPK 

"Sec.  407.  Notwitlistaiuhi 
vision  of  law.  unless  e.\pre! 
of  tlie  provision  of  this  til 
priated  in  any  nscal  year 
of  the  programs  to  which  t 
cable  shall  remain  uvailab 
until   the  end   of  such   flsc 

REDUCING    ACE    LIMIT    IN    AD 
I'ROUn.lM 

Six.  202  Effective  Willi  fl 
pnalions  for  Hscal  years 
June  30,  1969.  .section  303 
Education  Act  of  19C6  itil 
Law  89-750.  80  Stat.  1216) 
striking  out  •eighteen  '  aiui 
thereof  •'sixteen". 

E.\TENSION  OF  EXPIRING  PRO 
III  or  THE  ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION  .ACT  OF  I9li5 

Sec.   203.    la)    Section  30c 
mentary    and    Secondary 
1965    (Public    Law    89-10). 
amended  by  inserting  after 
the    following:     'or    the    fis 
June  30,  1970,  ■. 

(b)       Section      306(C)       of 
amended — 

(  1 )    by    striking    out 
June    30.    1969'.    e.ich    tune 


fis< 


Ills  pursuant  to 
leiuled  I  20  US  C 

year  piutiiig  after 
led  to  have  been 
■ction  102  ol  the 
f   1963 


.^inendmenls    of 
.unendcd  to  read 


THIS    TITLE 

)f  this  title  :>hall 
vlilch  the  Coni- 
esponsibility  for 
vKled  by  statute 
^tat  uie.  Amend- 

snch  programs 
ility  of  this  title 
iPiidments. 

is  amended  by 
le  following  new 

APPRO- 


E.\PlllING 

;ITY 

re.ss.  in  the  reg- 

preliensive  eval- 

ciion  404(b|    Is 

jiasscd   or   !or- 

loudlng  the  aii- 

;,  then  specified 

of  law  to  which 

h   authorization 

tended    lor    one 

e  level  specified 

it  .tiithurization. 

PRIATIONS 

.inv  other  pro- 
ly  111  limitation 
c.  funds  appro- 
carry  out  any 
is  title  is  appU- 
'   for   obligation 

f,  r    EDUCATION 


sped  lo  appro- 
>egiiiiiing  after 
I  of  the  Adult 
»  III  of  Public 
is  amended  by 
n^ertiug  in  lieu 

SIO.SS    or    TITLE 
AND      SECONDARY 


E( 


c)  of  the  Ele- 
ication  Act  ol 
Ls  amended,  is 
June  30.  1969.' 
1    year    ending 


such      Act     l6 


I    year    endiag 
t   appears,   and 


Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'fiscal  years  ending 
prior  to  June  30,  1970",  In  each  Instance, 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970'^  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••.siibaequcnt  flscal  years'. 

EARLY   EDUCATION   or   HANOU  APPEU  CHIIURFN 

Sec  204.  Title  VI  of  the  Elementary  and 
Si-criiidary  Education  Act  of  1950  (Pub- 
lic Law  89-10).  as  amended,  is  further 
amended 

(1)  by  rcdi  >-igiiailiig  part  E  thereof  as 
part  F  and  redesignating  .sections  Oil 
through  615,  and  all  references  thereto,  a.s 
sections  612    throiiKh   616.   respectively:    and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  pari  D 
ihcrpiif  ,1  new  p  'rt  as  follows: 

'  Paiit    i;     Eapi.v    Education   ok   Handkappio 

(.'IIII.OKEN 
'Pn'lGRAM     Al-rilURIZED 

';?!<'.  611.  (aiili  Tlie  Commis.slohPr  i^  ai;- 
tluri  :ctl  lo  arriiiice  by  contract  or  ijraiit  -.^itli 
appropriate  public  agencies  and  prlVRte  iion- 
proiit  organizations,  for  the  <(evelopment  and 
ci>rrving  out  by  such  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions ol  experiiiipiilal  preschool  and  early 
education  programs  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren which  the  Commissioner  determines 
shu'.v  promise  of  promoting  a  comprehensive 
and  :slrengthened  approach  lo  the  special 
problems  of  such  children.  Such  programs 
shall  Ije  distributed  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible  throughout  the  Nation,  and  sliall  be 
carried  out  both  in  urban  and  in  rural  areas. 
SiK-h  programs  shall  include  activities  and 
services  designed  to  (Ai  facilitate  the  intel- 
lectual, emotional,  physical,  mental,  social, 
aiul  language  development  of  such  children 
in  the  development  and  operation  of  any  such 
program:  (B)  encourage  the  participation  ol 
the  parents  of  such  children  in  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  any  such  program: 
and  iC)  aciuaint  the  community  to  be  served 
by  any  such  program  with  the  problems  and 
potentialities  of  such  children. 

••(2)  Each  arrangement  for  developing  or 
carr'ing  out  a  program  authorized  Ijy  this 
section  shall  provide  for  the  effective  coordi- 
nation ol  each  such  program  with  the  State 
agency  ;'iid  appropriate  local  educational 
ai^cncies 

•  (.1)  No  arrangement  pursuant  to  this  part 
shall  provide  for  the  payment  of  more  than 
90  pc-r  centum  of  the  cost  of  developing, 
carrving  out.  or  evaluating  such  a  program. 
Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  in  cash  or 
m  kind,  fairly  evaluated.  Including  but  not 
limited  ;o  plant,  equipment,  and  services. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  conduct 
either  directly  or  by  contract  with  independ- 
ent organizations  a  thorough  and  continuing 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  each  pro- 
gram assisted  under  this  part. 

■'ici  Tliere  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  this  part  $5,000,000  for  the 
liscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and  $10.- 
000.000  for  the  hscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  authorized 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971." 

COLLECTION     AND     DISSEMINATION     OF     INFORMA- 
TION 

Sec.  205.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  more  effectively  the  provisions  of  the 
programs  administered  by  him  (Including 
those  administered  Ijy  him  by  delegation), 
the  Commissioner  of  Education — 

( 1 )  shall  prepare  and  disseminate  to  all 
appropriate  Stale  and  local  agencies  and 
Institutions  and  others  concerned  with  ed- 
ucation, complete  informailon  on  programs 
of  Federal  assistance: 

(2)  shall  inform  the  public  on  federally 
supported  programs  for  education  by  pro- 
viding information  lo  communications 
media:  such  dissemination  activity  shall  in- 
clude the  development  and  issuance  of  ma- 
terials which  inform  teachers,  students,  the 
disadvantaged,  and  dropouts  of  new  and  ex- 
panding opportunities  for  education,  together 


with  inaierlals  specifically  directed  to  insti- 
tutions or  individuals  vested  with  respon- 
sibility for  one  or  more  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Commissioner; 

(3)  shall  develop,  on  both  formal  and  In- 
I'oriiial  bn.ses.  a  close  liaison  for  interchange 
of  idoas  and  information  with  representa- 
ilve.s  of  American  business  and  with  service, 
labor,  or  other  orgaiilzalions.  both  public  and 
private,  lo  advance  American  education: 

i4>  .«.hiill  cotle'^t  data  and  information  on 
pro^r.ims  qualifying  lor  assistance  under 
J  rograms  administered  by  lilm  for  the  pur- 
li'-'^e  I't  obt:iiiung  objective  measurements 
of  the  effectiveness  achieved  in  carrying 
out  the  purpo,,es  of  such  programs; 

(01  may  upon  request  provid<?  advice, 
coim.'iei.  technical  assistance,  and  deinon.-tm- 
tioiis  'o  State  educational  agencies,  local 
fducaili.n.il  ngencle'^.  or  institviti.iiis  of  high- 
er .•d;icatton  undertaking  to  initiate  or  ex- 
pand jirogram.^  under  this  litle  iii  order  tn 
incroa.se  the  (pulity  of  depth  or  broaden  tlie 
.scope  of  such  programs  and  shall  Inform 
such  agencies  and  institutions  of  the  avail- 
abi:itv  of    issistance  pursuant  to  this  clause: 

(6 1  .-hall  prepnre  and  disseminate  to  State 
edi'c.itlonal  agenclf?.  local  educational  agen- 
cies, and  other  appropriate  agencies  and  in- 
stitutions an  annual  report  setting  forth  de- 
velopment.i  in  (he  titlll/atlon  and  adaptation 
of  program.s  c:irried  out  pursuant  to  thi.s 
tit!?;  and 

(7)  may  enter  into  coi. tracts  with  public 
or  private  agencies,  organizations,  groups  or 
individuals  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section 

(bill)  For  such  purpose  and  aI..o  for  the 
purp  ).<e  of  carrying  out  more  effectively  other 
provSions  of  Federal  law.  the  Commissioner, 
upon  request  from  a  State  educational 
agency,  shall  provide  counseling  and  tech- 
nical assistance  lo  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  rural  areas,  as  defined  by  the  Com- 
missioner, of  such  State  (  1 )  in  determining 
benefits  available  to  such  agencies  :iiid 
schools  under  Federal  laws,  and  (2)  in  pre- 
I).iring  applications  and  meeting  other  re- 
quirements for  such  benehts  Assistance  pur- 
stianl  to  this  subsection  may.  in  accordance 
v»,'lth  :>uch  request,  be  provided  by  personnel 
iroin  the  OfTice  of  Education  or  be  provided 
in  '.he  form  of  grants  in  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  for  such  State  educational 
agency  to  employ  such  personnel  as  miy  be 
necessary  to  provide  such  assistance. 

(2)  The  Commissioner  is  further  .luthor- 
ized  to  provide  the  types  of  assistance  avail- 
able lo  elementary  and  secondary  schools  tin- 
der p.iragraph  ill  to  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

(CI  The  Commissioner  shall  prepare  and 
make  available  In  such  form  as  he  deem^ 
appropriate  a  catalog  of  all  Federal  educa- 
tion a^slstance  programs  whether  or  not  such 
programs  are  administered  by  him.  The  cata- 
log shall — 

I  1  I  identify  each  such  program,  and  in- 
clude the  name  of  the  program,  the  author- 
izing statute,  the  specific  Federal  administer- 
ing officials  and  a  brief  descriptiipii  of  such 
program: 

(2>  set  forth  the  availability  of  benefits 
and  eligibility  restrictions  in  each  such  pro- 
gram: 

(3)  set  forth  the  budget  requesu  for  each 
sucii  program,  past  appropriations,  obliga- 
tions incurred,  the  average  assistance  jjro- 
vided  under  each  such  program,  and  perti- 
nent financial  information  indicating  (A) 
the  .'ize  of  each  such  program  for  selected 
fiscal  yei.rs.  and  (B)  any  funds  remaining 
available: 

(4)  set  forth  the  prerequisites,  includuig 
the  cost  to  the  recipient  of  receiving  assist- 
ance under  each  such  program,  and  any 
duties  required  of  the  recipient  after  receiv- 
ing benefits: 

(5)  identify  appropriate  of.;cials.  in  Wash- 
ington. District  Of  Columbia,  as  well  as  in 
each    State   and    locality    (if   applicable),    to 
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whom  application  or  reference  for  informa- 
tion for  each  such  program  may  be  made; 

(6)  set  forth  the  application  procedures; 

(7)  contain  a  detailed  index  designed  to 
assist  the  potential  beneficiary  to  identify  all 
education  assistance  programs  related  to  a 
particular  need  or  category  of  potential 
beneficiaries; 

(8)  contain  such  other  program  informa- 
tion and  data  as  the  Commissioner  deems 
necessary  or  desirable  in  order  to  assist  the 
potential  program  beneficiary  lo  understand 
and  take  advantage  of  each  Federal  educa- 
tion assistance  program;  and 

(9)  be  transmitted  to  Congress  within  ihe 
first  month  of  each  regular  session,  together 
with  a  report  setting  forth  the  specific 
measures  taken  in  the  past  year  to  simplify 
the  various  application  forms  and  program 
guidelines  a  potential  beneficiary  would  use 
to  benefit  from  each  Federal  education  as- 
sistance program,  and  to  coordinate,  simplify 
application  forms  and  program  guidelines. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  hscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970. 
and  each  succeeding  flscal  year  ending  prior 
to  July  1.  1972,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(e)  Section  706  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  shall  be- 
come InelTectlve  the  first  fiscal  year  for  which 
funds  are  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

TRAINING   TEACHERS  OF  IIIE    HANDICAPPED 

Sec.  206.  Section  1  of  Public  Law  85  926 
(grants  for  teaching  In  the  education  of 
handicapped  children)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting 'and  other  appropriate  non-profit  in- 
stitutions or  agencies"  after  the  v^'ords  •non- 
profit institutions  of  higher  learning"  wher- 
ever such  words  occur. 

prevention     of     reduction     of     .STATE     AID     ON 
ACCOUNT  OF  PAYMENTS  UNDER  PUBLIC  I.AVi'  874 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  5  of 
the  Act  of  September  30.  1950  (Public  Law 
874.  Eighty-first  Congress),  is  amended  il) 
by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(d)".  and  (2)  by 
adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  No  payments  may  be  made  during  any 
fiscal  year  to  any  local  educational  agency  In 
any  s'uite  which  has  taken  into  con.sidera- 
lion  payments  under  this  title  in  determin- 
ing the  eligibility  of  any  local  educational 
.igency  in  that  State  lor  State  aid  (as  defined 
by  regulation),  or  the  amount  of  that  aid, 
with  respect  lo  free  public  education  during 
that  year  or  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  or 
which  makes  such  aid  available  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  such  a  manner  as  to  re- 
sult in  less  State  aid  to  any  local  educational 
agency  which  is  eligible  for  payments  under 
this  title  than  such  local  educational  agency 
would  receive  if  it  were  not  .so  eligible." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  .subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  with  respect  to 
each  State  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  fiscal 
year  which  begins  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  first  complete  legislative  session  (at 
which  state  aid  may  be  considered)  of  such 
State's  legislature  held  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

PROGRAM     CONSOLIDATION 

Sec.  207.  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion shall  not  in  any  manner  effect  or  agree 
to  the  consolidation  of  any  programs  which 
will  result  in  the  co-mingling  at  the  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  level  of  funds  denved 
from  different  appropriations:  nor  shall 
he  transfer  funds  derived  from  one  appropri- 
ation to  the  use  of  any  program  not  covered 
by  that  appropriation:  nor  shall  he  enter 
Into  any  agreement  with  any  State  educa- 
tional agency  •which  would  have  the  effect 
of  requiring  or  providing  for  the  approval  of 
programs  involving  funds  from  different  ap- 
propriations on  any  basis  other  than  that 
provided  for  in  the  law  which  authorizes  the 
appropriation   of   funds   for  each   such   pro- 


gram; nor  shall  the  rtiaklng  of  any  grant  or 
contract  derived  from  any  appropriation  to 
the  Office  of  Education  be  conditioned  upon 
the  receipt  of  any  grant  or  contract  from  any 
other  appropriation 

(b)  The  Commissioner  of  Education  shall 
make  a  Ktiidy  of  the  feasibility  of  consolida- 
tion of  education  programs  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  more  efficient  use  of  Federal  funds  at 
the  local  level  and  lo  simplify  application 
procedures  for  such  funds  and  .shall,  within 
one  year  of  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  and  any  recommendations 
for  legislation  which  would  facilitate  consol- 
idation of  education   programs. 

(C)  This  section  shall  become  effective  July 
1.  1968.  and  shall  remain  effective  until  ex- 
pressly and  spccificnlly  .iinended  by  law 


in  the  current  bill  been  checked  against 
the  testimony  of  the  larpe  city  superin- 
tendents, the  vocational  educators,  and 
members  of  public  or!;anizations  such 
as  the  APL-CIO.  and  many  others. 

To  all  those  who  helped  us  in  ironing 
out  difficulties  I  wish  to  exiii'f  ss.  on  be- 
half of  the  members  of  my  subcommit- 
tee, our  sincercst  thanks.  I  wish  al.so  to 
express  my  own  deep  pcr.sonal  appiecia- 
tion  to  each  of  the  members  of  my  sub- 
committee who  worked  so  dilis-'cntly  with 
me  in  our  many  Ions  and  tiring  sessions 
in  our  .loint  effort  to  bring  to  the  Senate 
what  I  believe  lo  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
Ijortant  major  bills  upon  which  I  have 
had  the  honor  to  act  as  floor  manager. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  l!ie  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  sulsstitute  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  .shall 
IJioceed  now  to  make  a  brief  legislative 
history  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
Amendments  of  1968.  which  is  S.  3770. 

Mr.  President.  S.  3770  is  the  second  of 
the  two  major  educational  bills  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  has  brought  before  the  S(>nate 
this  .session.  It  is  the  end  result  of  our 
hearinss  )>rocess  which  took  place  over 
the  past  2  years.  Most  if  not  all  of  the 
provisions  in  it  are  based  in  the  testimony 
in  the  hearing  record  before  you.  i)artic- 
ularly  in  jiarts  4.  5.  and  6.  Consultations 
with  interested  parties  have  taken  place 
since  the  hearings  in  a  continuing  effort 
to  reconcile,  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible, the  differences  of  opinion  that  may 
have  existed  among  the  sincere  propo- 
nents of  our  common  objective.  The  dif- 
ferences in  the  main  were  only  to  deter- 
mine the  best  way  in  which  the  objective 
and  desire  can  be  reached.  Tliat  objective 
is  the  revitalization  and  the  sti'engthcn- 
ing.  through  Federal  financial  support, 
of  program  activities  in  the  vocational 
education  area  that  are  being  cariied  on 
in   almost   evei-y    scliool   distjict   in    the 
Nation. 

Once  aeain  I  have  the  honor  lo  biing 
before  the  Senate  the  unsnimcis  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  I  wish  to  .say  af^ain.  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  minority,  that 
as  in  the  case  of  the  higher  education 
bill,  where  they  filed  a  very  helpful  con- 
curring report  along  with  the  report  of 
the  majority  opinion,  so.  to.  here  the 
minority  has  been  a  partner  throuahout 
in  the  consideration  of  the  bill  and  we 
bring  to  the  Senate,  as  we  did  in  the 
higher  education  bill,  a  nonpartisan 
bill,  a  bill  reported  by  the  full  committee 
unanimously. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  for  the 
.ureat  h-^-ip  f:iven  to  the  committee 
by  those  State  directors  of  vocational 
education  who  have  been  m.ost  generous, 
both  as  individuals  and  through  their 
national  group,  the  American  Vocational 
Association  and  its  professional  staff, 
in  brinuing  lo  our  attention  the  need 
for  refinement  of  the  lanpuape  from 
the  time  that  it  was  first  introduced 
in  the  last  .session  of  the  Congress  as 
S.  n26  and  as  it  was  included  in  the 
legislation  we  received  in  January  from 
the  President  as  S.  3099. 

The  revisions  in  vocational  education 
contained  in  S.   me  and  S.  3099  have 


SHORT    SUMMARY    l.K    PRINCIPAL    rROVI.->ir'NS 

Tui-ninp  no-w  lo  the  bill  itself.  S.  3770 
is  divided  into  a  number  of  parts.  It  is, 
in  effect,  an  overall  amendment  and  im- 
provf^mcnt  upon  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963. 

liri.E   i-    AMENDIVIENTS  TO  THE  VOCATIO-vlL 
EDUCATION    ACT  OF    1963 

In  part  A.  which  contains  teiieral  pro- 
visions concerning  the  administration  of 
vocational  education  programs,  the  dec- 
laration of  purpo.se  reiteratps  the  1963 
.statement  addins  to  it  ihe  new  programs 
which  will  be  incorporated  into  the  leg- 
islation when  this  bill  becomes,  as  I  hope 
it  will,  enacted  prior  to  adjouinment. 

Part  B  of  the  bill  contains  the  i^icsent 
State  plan-State  fnanl  proci'am  provi- 
sions with  modifications. 

Part  C  covers  s|>ecial  irovi.sions  f'^r 
leseareh  in  vocational  education.  In  tlie 
bill  before  you  we  have  taken  the  re- 
search moneys  which  fcrmr rly  were  le- 
sorved  to  the  national  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  have  allocated  this  10  percent 
of  the  money  appropriattci  amone  the 
50  States. 

Part  D  of  the  measure  embodies  the 
subslance  of  the  administiF.tion  proposed 
■exemplary  vocational  cdarr.tion  pro- 
L'rams." 

Part  E  contains  a  new  nsoert  of  vora- 
tional  education  which  has  been  entitled 
State  Emphasis  Programs."  while  pa't 
P  contains  .special  provisions  for  home- 
making  education. 

Part  G  contains  cooperative  vocational 
education  programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  .'hall  now  biiefiy  dis- 
cuss in  .somewhat  s-'reater  detail  each  of 
Die  );arts  of  the  measure. 

PART    A-    CFNKRAI.    T'-OVl    IONS 

P.i't  A.  which  contains  the  general 
provi,sions  concerning  vocational  educa- 
tion, has  ten  sections  which  deal  with 
authorizations  for  ar^propviations  allot- 
ment of  funds,  advisory  councils,  peneial 
limitations  on  payments  .ir.d  definitions 
as  well  as  the  general  lanauaae  conccrn- 
iniz  administration  and  labor  standards. 

With  rei^ard  to  authori.zatio!-.  of  appn  - 
priations.  section  102  authoiizes  the 
appropriations  and  provides  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  appropriated  funds  among 
the  various  pai'ts  of  the  pi'ogram.  Since 
the  possibility  of  insufficient  appropria- 
tions is  very  real,  section  106  pi'ovides  for 
a  triggering  mechanism  which  would 
safeeuard  exi.sting  programs  against 
undue  di:  ruplion  which  might  result 
from  insufficient  appropriations. 

Under  section  102.  70  percent  of  the 
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funds  appropriated  woulc 
for  the  State  plan  and  10 


be  available 
)ercent  would 


be  available  for  each  of  tt  e  other  voca- 


tional   programs — researc 


programs,  and  State  emph  .sis  programs. 

Section  106  modifies  th  5  distribution 

by  providing  that  in  any  fl:  :al  year  when 


appropriations    are    not 


S300.000,000.  the  funds  w  )uld  be  used 
according  to  present  law;  t  lat  is.  90  per- 
rent  for  the  State-plan  pi  igram  and  10 


percent  for  research.  It  i; 


\ided  that  no  State  woul  I  receive  less 


than  it  received  in  fiscal  1 

Section  103  would  allot 
the  States  as  funds  are 
present  law  except  that  re 
which  is  now  solely  respi-ve  I  to  the  Com- 
missioner, would  bo  allottefc  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  rc^t  of  the 
allotted.  Thi.s  cliange  is  i^  response  to 
considerable  testimony  in  f  vor  of  a  more 
equitable  -KeoRraphical  d 
research  money. 

There  are  further  chan" 
to  researcii  which  will  b 
later. 

Section   104  deals  witli 
State   advisory   councils, 
when  the  Senate  initiated 
Statt!   advisory   councils   i 


60. 

funds  among 
Hotted  under 
earch  money. 


itributio!!    of 

s  with  retrard 
pointed  out 

national  and 
s  you  know, 
iie  concept  of 
title  III  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secolidary  Educa 
tion  Act.  tiiere  was  som(  feelint;  that 
we  were  experimentinp;  in  in  area  here- 
tofore untried  in  Federal  e  lucation  pro- 
grams, even  though  the  e  was  some 
precedent  in  tlie  Higlicr  I  Jucation  Fa- 
cilities Act  and  the  Voca 
tion  Act  of  19C'i.  The 
adopted  the  concent  of  tlic 


onal  Educa- 
a  Iministration 
: !  tite  advisory 
councils  and  proi-osed  that  they  be  initi- 


ated in  tliat  form  in  tiie  v 
cation  program.  V/itne.ssi 
hearings  were  tr.\'0!v.blc  to 
I    understand    the    Ho'.rc 


contains    the    administrai  on    propos.il 


with  strengthening  la:;gua 
advisory  council  concept  i 
fore  you  builds  on  the  tit 
and  provides  for  furtiicr 


tlie  inde:?endcnce  of  liioye  r  Iviaorj'  coun- 
cils. The  American  V'ocati  nal  Associa- 
tion and  those  State  direct  )rs  who  have 
been  in  conununication  w  th  tlie  com- 
mittee 'j;cncrally  a^;re..>  w|lh  tiic  pro- 
visions in  tills  bir. 

I  might  point  out  that  Bie  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Cc  mcil  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers  has  xpresscd  his 
opposition  to  the  evaluatio  1  features  of 
the  proposal.  However,  his  c  )position  was 
the  only  opposition  exprt  sod  on  this 
point.  Personally,  I  am  cc  ivinced  that 
v.e  as  Senators  cannot  do  (  jr  duty  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  Fedf  al  funds  in 
vocational  education  unlc.'^s  ive  have  ade- 
quate information  coucom  ng  the  eval- 


uation and  follow-up  of  t. 
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exemplary 


n    excess    of 


further  pro- 


c.'.tional  edu- 
during  the 
hi.T  approach. 
i\; ported    bill 


e.  The  State 
the  bill  bc- 
;  III  concept 
uarantees  of 


e  vocational 


education  procrrams.  I  do  r  )t  believe  we 
can  legislate  in  the  dark.  We  need  to 
know  whether  Federal  fur  Is  are  being 
used  effectively.  I  do  not  th  ik  the  Office 
of  Education  should  be  the  isency  mak- 
ing this  decision.  I  think  hat  decision 
rests  right  here  with  the  S^^ate  and  the 
Congress  as  a  whole. 

The  State  advisory  coulcils,  as  the 
bill  is  now  written,  are  sp  ciflcally  de- 
.^^^isned  to  provide  us  with  1  le  informa- 
tion    we    need    in    order    to    legislate 


wisely — as  well  as  to  advise  the  States 
with  regard  to  vocational  education. 

Section  105  contains  general  language 
concerning  the  Federal  administration 
of  the  program  such  as  the  prohibition 
against  Federal  control.  However,  there 
is  an  additional  requirement  that  there 
be  consultation  among  the  various  agen- 
cies to  coordinate  vocational  education 
with  manpower  programs  and  related 
tiaining  programs  in  order  to  prevent 
overlap  and  duplication. 

Section  107  provides  the  usual  labor 
standards  section. 

Section  108  contains  the  usual  prohibi- 
tion against  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
the  teaching  of  religion  and  general  lim- 
itations concerning  work-study  and  work 
experience  programs.  At  this  point  I 
might  interject  that  the  bill  contains  no 
specific  authorization  of  a  Federal  pro- 
gi-am  for  v.-ork-study  programs.  How- 
ever, it  does  authorize  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  at  the  State  level  for  such  pro- 
grams. This  has  been  done  in  order  to 
alleviate  some  of  our  recent  difHcultics 
concL-rning  that  program.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  is  determined  to  eliminate 
vocational  work-study  programs.  It  tried 
to  accomplish  this  last  year  by  consoli- 
dating it  with  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  by  way  of  appropriations 
requests.  Wisely,  the  Appropriations 
Committees  rejected  this  move.  Again 
this  year  that  effort  has  been  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  by,  first,  fail- 
ing to  request  an  extension  of  the  pro- 
irram.  and  second,  failing  to  request  ap- 
propiiations  for  the  program.  In  my 
opinion,  vocational  work-.study  pro- 
grams will  not  be  safe  from  these  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  Budget  Bureau  as 
lonr;  as  the  progran^  has  a  specific  set- 
aside  at  the  Federal  level.  Tlierefore,  the 
authority  for  vocational  work-study  pro- 
grams would  be  transported  to  the  States 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau by  giving  the  States  the  authority  to 
support  woi-k-study  programs.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  a  general  provision  con- 
cerning such  programs  is  necessary  in 
part  A. 

That  section  also  provides  for  general 
limitations  on  residential  vocational 
schools  which  would  prevent  them  from 
being  used  as  reformatories  for  delin- 
quents. As  in  the  case  of  vocational  work- 
study  programs,  vocational  residential 
s:;hool  authority  has  been  granted  to  the 
States.  As  the  Senate  knows,  present  law 
authorizes  a  Federal  pi-ogram  of  residen- 
tial vocational  schools,  which  has  never 
been  fimded.  The  administration  has  not 
even  requested  funds  during  the  last  2 
years.  Therefore,  the  bill  would  permit 
the  States  to  use  vocational  funds  for 
residential  vocational  schools. 

Part  A  also  contains  the  definitions 
section.  The  term  "vocational  educa- 
tion" has  an  expanded  definition  to  al- 
low for  better  coordination  between 
vocational  and  general  education  pro- 
grams, new  and  emerging  occupations, 
special  education  to  prepare  vocational 
teachers  to  teach  handicapped  students, 
and  greater  flexibility. 

The  definitions  section  also  adds  to 
the  definition  of  "construction"  the  word 
"acquisition"  in  order  to  permit  big  city 


schools  to  purchase  buildings  rather  than 
build  new  buildings.  I  understand  this 
has  been  a  special  problem  in  New  York 
and  I  am  indebted  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
JavitsI  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  for  having  so  well  argued 
the  merits  of  this  propo.sal. 

A  new  definition  of  "handicapped" 
and  "State  board"  and  "private  voca- 
tional school'  in  order  to  take  care  of 
possible  ambiguities  resulting  from  the 
i-evision  has  been  added. 

TAUT      B — DIiCr.-SION       OF      STATE      VOCATIONAl. 
EDUCATION    P.-IOGRAMS 

Part  B  contains  the  State  plan  pro- 
gram. 

Section  121  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioner to  make  grants  to  the  States. 

Section  122  specifies  the  uses  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  The  bill  would  make  the  fol- 
lowing changes  from  present  law: 

First.  Explorator>'  occupation  educa- 
tion programs  would  be  specifically  in- 
cluded in  order  to  make  assistance  avail- 
able at  the  junior  high  school  level  for 
programs  designed  to  familiarize  stu- 
dents with  the  world  of  work  before  they 
make  decisions  as  to  the  job  they  want 
lobe  trained  for; 

Second.  Provision  for  programs  de- 
signed to  prepare  high  school  students 
for  advanced  or  highly  skilled  post-sec- 
ondaiT  education  would  be  included; 

Third.  Provisions  for  the  handicapped 
would  be  claiifled; 

Fourth.  Specific  funds  would  be  ear- 
marked for  the  administration  of  the 
program  and  evaluations;  and 

Fifth.  Clarifying  authority  would  bs 
added  to  permit  contractual  arrange- 
ments with  private  technical  schools 
when  sucli  private  technical  schools  may 
provide  a  belter  or  more  efficient  train- 
ing program  than  is  available  in  the  local 
educational  agency  program. 

Section  123  specifies  the  requirements 
for  the  State  plan.  Funds  would  be  .spe- 
cifically earmarked  in  the  State  plan  for 
programs  for  the  handicapped,  the  dis- 
advantaged, and  the  junior  colleges.  Oar 
hearings  revealed  that  even  though  this 
authority  was  available  under  prcseiit 
law.  the  States  were  not  emphasizing 
these  .special  needs  as  we  had  hoped  thry 
would  5  years  ago.  Testimony  revealed 
that  less  than  2  percent  of  vocation.'! 
money  was  being  spent  for  the  spcci;;! 
needs  of  the  disadvantaged  and  the 
handicapped. 

The  bill  also  specifies  that  15  percent 
of  the  State-plan  funds  must  be  used  for 
junior  colleges.  The  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational  Education  recom- 
mended that  25  percent  be  earmarked  for 
junior  colleges.  However,  it  was  pointed 
out  by  a  number  of  witnesses  that  such 
an  earmarking  would  unduly  disrupt 
present  programs,  if  it  were  carried  out. 
because  money  would  have  to  be  shifted 
from  prestnt  programs  to  junior  colleges. 

The  State-plan  requirements  would 
also  include  provisions  for  an  annual 
plan  of  activities  to  be  carried  out  under 
the  act  and  a  long-range  plan  of  future 
activities.  The  State  plan  would  also 
have  to  include  provisions  concerning 
the  distribution  of  Federal  funds  within 
the    States.    Testimony    revealed    that 
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many  of  our  larger  cities  have  been  un- 
able to  get  Federal  funds  to  initiate 
vitally  needed  new  vocational  education 
programs  because  of  State  distribution 
policies  and  the  matching  requirements. 
This  problem  is  dealt  with  by  providing 
lliat  the  States  may  permit  new  pro- 
tzrams  to  be  funded  with  100  percent  Fed- 
eral funds  .so  long  as  the  overall  match- 
ing within  the  State  meets  the  required 
matching  figure  of  50  percent. 

Protection  was  given,  however,  to 
those  States  which,  as  in  a  very  few 
States,  do  not  wish  to  enter  the  field  of 
post-secondary  education. 

Heie  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont, my  very  good  friend  and  hard- 
working colleague  (Mr.  PboutyI.  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  our  sub- 
committee, who  showed  us  the  wisdom 
in  providing  for  a  waiver. 

The  bill  also  requires  that  new  Federal 
money  must  be  expended  for  new  or 
expanded  vocational  programs  rather 
than  be  absorbed  by  overmatching  in 
present  vocational  programs.  This 
would  require  the  States  to  match  in- 
creased appropriations  at  the  Federal 
level  with  increased  State  and  local 
funds.  In  order  to  alleviate  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  may  arise  with  this 
requirement,  the  concept  of  the  incen- 
tive grant  proposed  by  Senator  Domi- 
NicK  last  year  was  adopted  in  the  form 
of  a  waiver  provision. 

Section  124<a)  provides  that  if  the 
State  increases  its  expenditures  by  10 
percent  over  the  previous  year,  any  Fed- 
eral funds  which  are  in  excess  of  10 
percent  over  the  previous  year  would  be 
free  from  the  matching  requirement  if 
the  additional  funds  arc  used  for  new 
or  expanded  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. 

It  is  further  provided  that,  in  the  case 
of  local  educational  agencies  who  can- 
not raise  additional  funds  to  establish 
urgently  needed  vocational  education 
programs,  the  matching  with  legard  to 
increased  appropriations  available  could 
be  waived  in  order  to  assist  them  in 
establishing  such  programs. 

PAET    C — DISCUSSION — RESEARCH     AND    TRAINING 
IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Part  C  separates  vocational  educa- 
tion research  from  the  State-plan  pro- 
grams and  sets  forth  general  guidelines 
for  the  conduct  of  research.  General  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  conduct  of  educa- 
tional research  has  been  expressed  by  a 
number  of  witnesses.  It  is  generally  felt 
that  the  statutes  authorizing  research 
programs  do  not  provide  sufficient 
guides  to  the  administrators  concerning 
their  conduct  of  the  research  progiams. 
Therefore,  part  C  is  designed  to  give 
guidance  to  the  administrators  of  the 
vocational  research  programs. 

We  can  go  into  detail  on  this  later  in 
debate,  as  we  develop  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  part  C  also  coi. tains  a 
compromise  between  the  positions  of 
those  who  wanted  research  transferred 
to  the  States  and  tho.se  who  wanted  re- 
search authority  to  retain  its  national 
emphasis.  The  bill  provides  that,  initially, 
research  money  is  to  be  allocated  among 
the  States  for  expenditures.  This  is  de- 
signed,  as   I   stated   earlier,   to  insure 


equitable  distribution  of  research  funds. 
However,  the  Commi-ssioner  would  be 
permitted  to  reserve  up  to  50  percent  of 
the  reseaich  money  for  national,  re- 
gional, and  interstate  research  projects 
of  major  significance.  If  the  Commis- 
sioner exercises  this  authority,  then  the 
lemainder  of  the  research  money  would 
be  subject  to  the  specific  requirement 
that  State  boards  be  given  special  con- 
sideration in  their  applications  for  ic- 
.search  money.  This  compromLse  is  fur- 
ther reinforced  by  a  provision  in  part  E 
which  would  ijermit  the  States  to  conduct 
vocational  research  and  curriculum  de- 
velopment programs  in  tluir  State  em- 
phasis programs. 

I  might  point  out  at  this  time  that  this 
compromise  has  been  worked  out  in  con- 
.sultation  with  State  directois,  the  Amer- 
ican Vocational  Association,  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Education ;  and  appears  to  be  gen- 
erally acceptable. 

Part  C  al.so  includes  .specific  language 
concerning  new  and  emerging  occupa- 
tions which  was  suggested  by  the  able 
and  distinpui.shed  .senior  Senator  from 
Texas.  Senator  Yarborough. 

In  thus  area.  also.  I  would  be  remiss  If 
I  did  not  acknowledge  my  debt,  and  I 
feel  sure  the  debt  of  all  of  us  who  worked 
together  on  this  bill  on  the  Education 
Subcommittee,  to  the  great  contribution 
we  received  from  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr,  Fannin  1, 
a  member  of  the  full  committee.  He 
brought  to  our  attention  the  helpful  sug- 
gestions he  had  received  from  his  State 
vocational  director,  Mr.  Art  Lee.  who 
pointed  out  to  us  the  necessity  of  fund- 
ing research  programs  comprising  more 
than  one  State. 

This  "regional  research  authority" 
Will.  I  know,  be  particularly  helpful  to 
manv  parts  of  the  country,  not  in  the 
least  to  my  own  State  of  Oiegon.  whose 
metropolis.  Portland,  has  very  vital  voca- 
tional intercommunications  across  the 
Columbia  with  localities  in  our  sister 
State  of  Washington.  The  .same  can  be 
said,  and  here  the  empha.sls  would  be  on 
programs  involving  vocational  agricul- 
tural programs,  at  the  eastern  extreme  of 
the  State  where  Ontario.  Oreg..  is  linked 
cconomicallv  with  thriving  communities 
in  the  great  Plate  of  Idaho.  I  feel  .sure 
that  the  junior  Senator  from  California 
!  Mr.  MuBPHY  1  would  agree  with  me  that 
in  this  area,  the  vocational  agricultural 
problems  and  needs  of  Oi  eecn  communi- 
ties on  our  southei-n  bordn-  i.arallel  iho.<;e 
to  be  found  in  the  northern  reaches  of 
California  and  th?.t  such  interstate  au- 
thority could  be  of  great  a.ssistance  to  all 
concerned  in  working  out  common  solu- 
tions through  lesearch. 

PART    D— DISCUSSION    OF    EXEMPLARY     PROGRAMS 
AND    PROJECTS 

Part  D  embodies  the  administration 
proposed  "exemplary  vocational  educa- 
tion programs."  This  program  is  designed 
to  encourage  local  school  districts  to  es- 
tablish model  vocational  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  special  vocational  needs. 
These  new  programs  could  be  initiated 
with  Federal  matching  at  the  90  10  ratio 
rather  than  the  50  50  requirement  under 
the  State  plan.  Testimoiiy  on  this  pro- 
gram revealed  enthusiastic  support  by 
all  witnesses. 


PART  E— STATE   EMPHASIS  PROGRAMS 

Part  E.  "State  Emphasis  Programs," 
was  developed  m  order  to  accommodate 
very  persuasive  testimony  to  the  effect 
that  there  is  a  great  need  for  new  initia- 
tive at  the  State  level  in  meeting  new 
vocational   needs    Under   part   E   grants 
would  be  made  to  the  States  to  pay  90 
Ijercent   of    the   cost   of   initiating    new 
vocational  education  programs  siiecifical- 
Iv  designed   to  meet  special   vocational 
liecds  within  the  States.  I  might  point 
out  that  part  E  differs  from  part  D  in 
that  part  D  requires  that  the  programs 
be   exemplary   or   innovative   while   part 
E  would  emphasize  the  States  and  the 
newness  of  the  programs,  without  regaid 
to  their  being  exemplary  or  innovative. 
For  instance,  if  a  State  found  that  there 
was    a    need   for   residential   schools,   it 
could  make  application  under  part  E  for 
funds  to  establish  residential  vocational 
schools,   or   if   the   need   was   for   better 
curriculum  materials,  library  resources, 
research  or  Statewide  work-.study  pro- 
grams, it  could  make  special  application 
to  initiate  new   programs  at  the  State 
level.  In  my  own  State,  the  State  voca- 
tional director  has  emphasized  the  need 
for  a  special  set  aside  for  State  initia- 
tive in  meeting  Statewide  needs  for  vo- 
cational    education.      Individuals     and 
groups   which    have   reviewed   the    pro- 
pf>.sed    ijrogram    are    enthu.siastic    about 
the  concept  of  State  emphasis  programs 
To  my  knowledge,  no  opposition  has  been 
voiced. 

Pait  F  specifically  authorizes  $15  mil- 
lion for  vocational  homemakins  for  fi.scal 
year  1970.  and  through  an  amendment 
pci-suasively  argued  by  my  good  friend 
and  stanch  coworker  in  the  field  of 
triucation.  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Yarborough  I  this  .sum  fo- 
fiscal  year  1971  rises  to  S25  million  aul 
to  $50  million  in  fiscal  year  1972. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  '..ilad  to  .sec  th" 
Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Fannin  I.  th:- 
Senator  from  Vermont  iMr.  PForrv:. 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  IMr. 
DoMiMCKl  in  the  Chamber,  becausr  be- 
fore discussing  part  G.  the  cooperative- 
education  programs.  I  want  to  say  I' at 
pait  !•:  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  ihr  tic-ta- 
lor  from  California  IMr.  Mt.t>f>:v1  vl.o, 
ixally.  is  the  author  of  the  pror-o.sal  but 
the  other  Senators  just  mentioric-d  joi.ird 
with  him  as  we  pressed  for  adoption  of 
the  Muiphy  amendment. 

PART  C       DISCI.  SSION    OF  COOPERATI\  t    I  MCATIGN 
PROGRAMS 

In  part  G.  as  the  result  of  an  f^mend- 
ment  given  to  us  by  the  distinf;Ui.shed 
junior  Senator  from  Califcr:.;a  iMr. 
Murphy  I  may  be  found  provisions  es- 
lablLshing  in  the  field  of  vocational  ed- 
ucation, the  cooperative  work-?tudy  pro- 
gram which  lias  its  counterpart  in  Ihe 
higher  education  bill  we  considered  ear- 
lier. It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  of  the 
measuie  to  assist  the  States  to  expand 
cooperative  woi-k-study  protram.s  by  pro- 
viding financial  a.ssistance  for  personnel 
to  coordinate  such  programs  and  to  pio- 
vide  instruction  lelated  to  xvork  exoeii- 
ence:  to  reimburse  employers  if  it  be- 
comes necessary  foi  certain  added  costs 
incuired  in  providing  on-the-job  train- 
ing through  work  experience,  and  to  help 
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s(  "Vices 


such  as 
involved, 
ing  from  $25 
to  $50  million 
$75   million 


to  pay  costs  of  certain 
transportation  of  the  stulents 
It  is  modestly  funded  rl 
million  in  fiscal  year  19701 
in   fiscal   year    1971   and 
in  fiscal  year  1972. 

I  cannot  stress  Loo  mi#h  the  impor- 
tance of  vocational  educ;  Lion,  not  only 
in  alleviating  some  of  tl-  ^  problems  of 
the  dropout  situation,  but  If^o  in  helping 
that  group  of  younu'  mr  ,  and  women 
who  are  not  interested  in  c<,.)mv,  on  ti  a 
further  liberal  art.'?  eih'cnt  'H.  Vocxtional 
education  will  help  train  !i.o  n  with  the 
skills  necessary  for  them  >  be  employ- 
able and  to  carry  out  the  ■  ri\spo  isibili- 
ties  in  the  communities  ;  whicli  they 
live. 


TABIC  IV      PROJECTtD  0 

rxTE 


Title  I  -  Amendments  to  the  Voc::t:aii:il  (:uc,ition 
Act  o\  1963; 
Pt  B    Comprehensive  Stale  vocatlofll  P'lLca- 

tion  programs  .   . 

Pf    C  -Research  and  training  in  iDcational 

education  . 

Pt,  F-  HonieniakcnR  cduc'ticn 

Total 


Title  I  -Amendments  !o  !he  Vocation.il  l!uc;tion 
Aclol  1963: 
Pt.  D-  Exempl.iiy  |,rpgr.-.ms  and  pioBcls 
Pt.  E  -State  spe:lal  emph,-;sis  progro    s 
Pt  G  -Cooperative  vocational  educjon  pio- 

griims 

Title  II— Miscellaneous  piovisioiis:  Early  ^uc.ition 
ol  handic.ipped  children 
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FtlNOrNG    or    VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION    PROGRAMS 

Now  a  word  about  the  funding  pro- 
posed in  the  bill.  The  Education  Subcom- 
mittee brought  to  the  full  committee  a 
5-yenr  extension.  In  our  full  committee 
deliberations,  however,  it  was  decided  for 
both  this  measure  and  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation measure  that  wc  would  adopt  as  a 
uniform  principle  a  4-ycar  authorir.ation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent n  have  i)rintod  in  the  Recoro  a 
table  which  may  be  found  in  the  commit- 
tee r"ix»rt  v.hich  sets  forth  the  authoriza- 
tions for  each  of  the  fi.^enl  yca;.s  coveted 
by  this  extension. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
w.^s  ordciTd  t.o  bo  piiiited  in  the  11rrc"-\ 
as  follows: 


LIGATIONS,  S.  3770,  VOCATIOMAl  EDUCATION  AME    Of.'E  ,TS  OF  \Sr.» 
y\  A^;0  AMENDMtNT  OF  EXISTIKG  PROGPA^"S 
;lii  thousandsl 


1968 


1969 


Authcrt- 
2alian 


Apprf>pri-     Authon- 
ation  zslion 


House 

apprcpri- 

ation 


li70 
authori- 
zation 


1971  1972 

aiithr^ri-       .luthori- 
2ation  nation 


!."59.e52    525C,'I61    J259.652    !255.377 


:00    i:25.0CO      J52:.C30 


22.500        11.550 

22.500 

11.550 

57.500 
25.000 

75.  COO 
35.000 

75.000 
50.000 

282.152      268.011 

282.152 

266. 927 

«85.  300 

635.  COO 

C50.000 

NEW  PROGRAMS 

is  in  the  ca.se 
1,  which  was 


ToU 


Ccnd    total   (authoiizaliaiis,    l.icB   years 
1970-72) 


i|nc!uJed  in  pt.  B  '.bove. 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr.  PresiJcnt,  Senators 
will  note  that  we  have  no  substantially 
incren'-z-i  cur  authorizations  for  fiscal 
year  19  "3.  This  is  in  accorcpnce  with  the 
policy  earlier  adopted  tl  at  new  pro 
grams  should  not  be  operationally  fund- 
ed in  that  year.  However, 
of  the  higher  education 
debated  on  the  floor  earBer,  provision 
has  been  made  to  provide  in  fiscal  year 
1969  aa  authorization  1  br  a  modest 
amount  of  money  to  enabl  the  Commis- 
sioner to  process  the  ncc  Nssary  paper- 
work for  the  establishmei  t  of  the  pro- 
grams. It  is  our  liope  thro  igh  this  lead- 
time  period  of  a  year  thai  the  Commis- 
sioner will  be  able  to  comj  icte  all  neces- 
sary steps  so  that  the  piojirams  may  be- 
come efficiently  operative  c  ii  July  1,  1969. 

An  added  advantage  of  this  proix)sal 
is  that  our  colleagues  on  t  le  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  have  nmple  time  to 
make  adequate  provision  i  [or  the  fund- 
ing of  these  programs  ^i  an  orderly 
fashion. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  linantmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  addi- 
tional tabulai-  material  reflecting  State- 


55. 000 

5,000 


S57.  jUO 
57.500 

$75,000 
75.  L'OO 

J75, 000 
75.000 

:5.:oj 

50. 000 

75.  MO 

i:.  000 

IbO.OOO 

200,000 

225. 000 

2.345,000 


by-otate  allocations  of  the  funds  for  vo- 
cational education  in  this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco.7d, 
as  follows : 

TABLE  I.  -ESTIMATED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS  UNDER 
PROPOSED  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1SC8,  TITLE  I,  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TiaN   ACT  OF  1963:  FISCAL  YEARS  1970  TO  1972' 

PUBLIC  LAW  88  210.  TITLE  I 


Fiscal  year 

197J 


Fiscal  years 
1971  and  1972 


United  States  and  out- 
lying areas Jb75. 000. 000 

50  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict ot  Columbia 564.017,580 

Alabama      13,306,765 

Alaska 704.673 

Arizona 5,342,320 

Arkansas. 7,178,494 

Cahlornia 43,245,303 

Colorado 5,777,958 

Connecticut 6,330,390 

Delaware. 1.159.624 

Florida 17,963,088 

Georgia 16.861,895 

Hawaii 2,258,928 

Idaho 2.488,976 

Sre  footnote  at  end  <NC  t«i>le. 


$750. 000. 000 


735,675.103 

17.356,650 

919,139 

6, 968.  243 

9.  363.  253 

56.406.917 
7,  536. 467 
8. 257, 030 
1,512,553 

2^,430.115 

21.993,775 
2, 946. 428 
3, 246.490 


TABLE  I  -ESTIMATED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS  UNDER 
PROPOSED  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1968,  TITLE  I,  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  OF  1963:  FISCAL  YEARS  1970  TO  1972'    Con 

PUBLIC  LAW  88-210.  TITLE  l-Continued 


ri.cal  year 
1970 


Fiscal  ittn 
1971  and  1972 


50  Stafet  and  the  Onlrict 

ot  Col.imbia — Continjed 

lllMOr     .                                  .  J23.965.277 

Indiana  13.ii62,796 

iovaa.  g,2bl,E52 

Kansas  6.  745,  357 

Kentucky  11.856.  UO 

Loui>iana  13,293.914 

Maine  3. 403.  282 

Maryland.                                  .  9.714,609 

M;)SiXliu:;elts  13.023,!>55 

MifhiRan     .  22.551.188 

Mi:ine-.ot3  10.  556.  ;  19 

Misiissmpi  9.097.67? 

Misiouri  .       13.148.967 

Mntitam    .. 2,325,541 

lletrjila 4.275.032 

Meva.ld     945.  j69 

Ile-.v  H.impshir* 2.027.569 

Nc.v  lersay  15.453.898 

New  M««ico 3.675.258 

Ne;v  »ork           39.250.265 

North  Carolina 19.273.163 

North  Dakota. 2.353.550 

0)1.0         23.711.108 

O'laho-ia 8.610.083 

Oregon 6.774.797 

Pemsylyinia 32.366.  !i90 

Riida  Islaiirt      ?.  4%.  290 

S?UM  Cjrolina 10.  553.  045 

South  Dakota J.  369.240 

Tcnnesses.     .  14.152.724 

Texas  ..  36.752.143 

Utah   .  3.433.205 

Vermont  l,391.t74 

Virginia  15.744.141 

Waslisngtoi  .  «.  568. 7.'7 

V/»st  VirE.nia    .  fc.  871.&';5 

VVr,-or;;ii    .     .  11.992.74? 

Wyoming  . ..  9o9. 165 

Di;tri;:  ol  Columbia  1, 574, 673 

American  Samoa  114.992 
Canal  Zone. 

Guam...  358.  C79 

Puerto  Rico  9.985.101 

Virpiii  I'Linls   .  202.783 

Tiiiit  ierrilaiias 320.3G5 


S31.259.to7 
18, 081. '.OS 
10,  763,  li'j 

ii,  798. 29? 
15.465.443 
17.  339.  £18 

4.439.  PB3 
12.671.490 
16, 987. t 3/ 
:9.il1,H4 
13.  ,'69.  G".  3 
11.EG6  5-'9 
17. 150.  f  27 

?.  053. 8.16 

5.  576.  IM 

1.233.030 

2.133.  i.ii 
20.157.253 

4.793.ri5 
51.195.933 
25. 138.  EOS 

3. 069. f 4^ 
37,445.W1 
ll.?!0,5n 

7. 53?,  311 
42. 217.25,? 

3.:53.C".9 
13.  764.  [41 

3.  090.  :l  i 
18.460,07j 
47.937.578 

4.47ii.0'J3 

i.tn.'ii 

20.  535.  i.35 

11.176.e0'J 

ii.  <iS'i.  ?  14 

15,6^2.;  07 

1,250.?15 

2.U53.'j21 

149. 593 

457.  OCO 

13.031.697 

264,  500 

4  IS,  65(1 


■  E.lirated  distribution  ot  funds  on  basis  ot  current  formula 
v.ith  percentages  adjusted  to  100. 

TACLt  II.  -ESTIMATED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS  UNDCR 
PROPOSED  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1553.  TITLE  I.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  VOCATIONAL  ECU- 
CATION  ACT  OF  1963:  FISCAL  YEAR  i:70  TO  FISCAL 
YEAR  1972' 


PROPOSED 

PT.  F-  HOMEK 

1AKING  EDUC 

UTION 

Fiscal  year 
197J 

«25. 000. 000 
24.522.556 

Fiscal  vesr 
1971 

Fiscal  ytcr 
1972 

Uriled  States 
and  outlying 
areas 

50  Stiles  and 
District  ol 
Columbia. 

]35.  COO.  000 

31,331,577 

809.928 

42.t89 

;-25. 171 

436.531 

:.  532.  337 

351.701 

385.  352 

70.  586 

1.093,435 

1,025,31/ 
137.489 
151.4% 

1.458.833 
843.831 
502.  852 
410.587 
721.684 
809.151 
207.151 
591.337 
792.  794 

1.372.683 
642,  572 

able. 

J50.000.lO0 
M,  045. 109 

Alabama  .. 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

578. 620 

30.635 

232. 255 

312.093 

.      1.88a  277 
251.215 
275. 252 
50.418 
781.025 
733.  M3 
S3, 207 
108,212 

.      1. 042. 023 
602. 737 
358.775 
293.277 
515.488 
577.965 
147,965 
422,  383 
566.  282 
980, 488 
458,  980 

•  at  end  of 

1,157.040 

61.270 

464,  530 

624.  l!7 

Caldonria 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida. 

Georgia    . 

Hawaii . 

Idaho 

Illinois  

3. 760. 552 
502.430 
550. 503 
130.837 

1.552,050 

1,466,167 
196.413 
215.423 

2.08V  047 

1,205,473 

Iowa.     -. 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

717,550 

586. 553 

1,030,977 

1,155,930 

Maine  

Maryland 

295,530 
844, 767 

Massachusetts 

Michigan  

1.132.563 
1,960.977 

Minnesota 

See  footnoti 

917.960 

Jidij  15,  1968 
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TABLE  II  —ESTIMATED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS  UNDER 
PROPOSED  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1968.  TITLE  1,  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION    ACT    OF    1963:    FISCAL    YEAR     1970    TO 

FISCAL  YEAR  1972  '—Continued 


TABLE  III  —ESTIMATED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS  UNDER 
PROPOSED  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1968,  TITLE  I.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1963:  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  TO 
FISCAL  YEAR  1972  '—Continued 


PROPOSED  PT.   F— HOMEMAKING  EDUCATION— Continued        pj. 


Fiscal  year       Fiscal  year       Fiscal  year 
1970  1971  1972 


50  States  and 
District  of  Co- 
lumbia— Con. 

Itaississippi J395.507  $553,709  $791,013 

Missouri.^ 571.713  800,399  'l"-"' 

Montana 101.125  141.575  202.250 

Nebraska 185,870  260.218  371.740 

Neyada      41.107  57.549  82.213 

New  Hampshire...            87.940  123.116  175.880 

New  Jersey 671.952  940,732  1-343.903 

New  Mexico 159.782  223,694  3  9,563 

New  York          .     .       1.706.689  2.389.364  3,413.i76 

North  Carolina....         837.913  1.1?3,079  1-6"?" 

NorthDakota 102.322  143.250  ?M-6" 

Ohio 1,248.336  1.747.669  ?■  "6,670 

Oklahoma 374.350  524,090  748.   00 

Oregon     251.078  351.510  502,157 

Pennsylvania 1.407.322  1.970.?50  ?•  8  4-643 

Rhodelsland                    108.538  151.954  2  7.077 

South  Carolina.      .          458.778  642.290  917.557 

South  DakoU 103,007  144.209  ?06-013 

Tennessee                        615.323  86.453  1.230.647 

l«as     .:■::;.:  1.597879  2.237.030  3.195.755 

Utah               149.258  208.962  298.517 

Vermont"              ..           60.515  84.721  121.030 

vfrgTnia      .     .                 684.503  958,305  1369.007 

wlhinglon.    ..                372.548  521,567  745,097 

West  Virginia                    298,728  418.220  597,457 

wfionsn..                   521.423  729.993  1,042,847 

Wyoming                              43.007  60.209  86,013 

DisUictolColum-              ^^^^  g^^^^  ,,gg„ 

American  Samoa    .             4.998  6.998  9.997 

^^nl'""* 15.565  21,791  31.130 

Puerto  R^:;::::     434.113  607.759  868.227 

Virgin  Islands         .             8.815  12,341  17.630 

Trust  Territories                13.953  19.534  27,907 

I  Estimated  distribution  ol  funds  on  basis  ol  Public  Law  88 
210,  sec.  3  formula  with  percentages  adjusted  to  100  percent. 

TABLE  li;.-ESTIMATED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS  UNDER 
PROPOSED  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1968  TITLE  I.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  VOCATIONAL  EDU- 
CATION ACT  OF  1963:  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  TO  FISCAL 
YEAR  19721 

PT.  G— COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL  lOUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 

1970  1971  1972 


United  States 
and  outlying 

areas $25,000,000  $50,000,000^ 

50  States  and 
District  of 

Columbia 24.  500. 000  49. 000. 000 

Alabama 491,353  982.705 

Alaska     35.885  71,771 

Arizona    208,411  416.822 

Arkansas 260.859  521.717 

Calilornia          ....  2.262.155  4.524,309 

Colorado      251.197  502.394 

Connecticul 329.869  659.737 

Delaware       62.109  124,218 

Florida        674.920  1.349.839 

Georgia            ....  610.050  1.220,100 

Hawaii""" 102.135  204,270 

Idaho  "" 97.994  195.989 

Illinois 1.262.887  2.525,774 

Indiana         622.472  1,244.943 

Iowa     "■          ....  354.712  709.425 

Kansas"              .  .  285.702  571.404 

Kentucky.": 436.144  872.289 

Louisiana 494.113  988.226 

Maine        128.359  256.817 

Maryland         456.848  913.695 

Massachusetts 629.373  1.258.745 

Michigan 1,080.700  2,161.400 

Minnesota 458,228  916.455 

Mississippi 340,910  6&1.821 

Missouri            ....  541.040  1,082.080 

Montana 95,234  190.468 

Nebraska 179.427  358.853 

Nevada      46.927  93.854 

New  Hampshire...  82.812  155,624 

f<ew  Jersey 794.997  1.589,995 

New  Mexico 144.921  289.843 

New  York 2,045,453  4,090.925 

North  Carolina 697,003  394,006 

.<<'p  footnote  at  i-nil  of  lali'n'. 
CXIV 1341— Part  16 


$75,000,000 


73. 500. 000 


1.474.058 

107.656 

625.232 

782.576 

6.786.463 

753.591 

989. 606 

186.328 

2.024.759 

1,830,150 

306.405 

293.983 

3,788.650 

1.867,416 

1.064,137 

857. 107 

1.308.433 

1.482,339 

385, 077 

1.370.543 

1.888,119 

3.242.100 

1,374.683 

1,022.731 

1.623,120 

285.702 

538.  280 

140.781 

248.437 

2,384,992 

434  764 

6,136.387 

2,091,009 


COOPERATIVE     VOCATIONAL     EouCATION     PRO 
GRAMS — Continued 


50  Stales  and 
District  of  Co- 
lumbia— Con. 

North  Dakota 

Ohio         

Oklahoma 
Oieeon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
VernionI 
Virginia 
Washington 
West  Viig'nia 
Wisconsin    . 
Wyoming 
District  ot  Colum- 
bia 

Outlying  areas 


Fiscal  year 
1970 


$88,333 

1,307.053 

311.926 

252. 577 

1.394.006 

107.656 

336.  457 

91.093 

509,295 

1.394.006 

138.020 

52,  448 

592,  107 

400.  259 

262. 239 

524.477 

44. 157 


fiscal  year 
1971 


il76.666 

2.614.137 
623.  S52 
505.  155 

2.788.1112 
215.312 
772,914 
1S2, 187 

1.U18.  S91 

2.788.012 
276.041 
104.895 

1,184.215 
800.518 
524.  477 

1,048.955 
£8,  333 


Fiscal  year 
1972 


5264,  999 

3.921.160 
935.778 
7b7.  732 

4.  182,018 
322,958 

1.159.371 
273.  280 

1.527.S86 

4.132.018 
414.061 
157.343 

! . 776.  372 

1,200.777 
786,716 

1,573.432 
132.  50-J 


78. 672 

500,000 


157,  j43 
1.000.000 


236,015 
l.iOO.  000 


I  Estimated  distiibution  ol  funds  with  2  percent  reserved  lor 
the  outlying  areas  and  the  balance  distiibuted  on  the  bass 
ol  15  19  population  July  1   1%6. 

rrrLE  il  of  s.  3770 
Mr.  MORSE,  Mr.  President,  the  bill, 
as  I  have  indicated,  contains  two  ma.ior 
titles.  We  have  just  discussed  title  I 
which  reflected  the  changes  in  vocational 
education  authorities.  I  turn  now  to  the 
miscellaneous  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
may  be  found  in  title  II.  These  miscel- 
laneous provisions  are  in  this  measure, 
rather  than  in  the  measure  considered 
earlier,  since  for  the  most  isart  they  are 
concerned  with  provisions  which  either 
cross  jurisdictional  subcommittee  lines  in 
our  sister  committee  in  the  other  body, 
or  which  are  within  the  particular  juris- 
diction of  the  subcommittee  headed  by 
the  Honorable  Roman  Pucinski,  chair- 
man of  the  General  Education  Subcom- 
mittee. 

In  section  201  we  provide  for  adequate 
leadtime  planning  and  evaluation  of 
education  programs.  In  this  section,  we 
have  attempted  to  generalize  the  prin- 
ciple which  now  is  contained  in  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
through  amendments  adopted  in  Public 
Law  90-247.  It  is  my  considered  judg- 
ment that  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant sections  of  the  bill,  since  through 
its  enactment,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  en- 
acted, for  all  those  who  are  engaged  in 
budgeting  and  financial  operations  in  the 
field  of  education  and  who  have  an  in- 
terest in  any  of  the  statutes  which  have 
been  enacted  conferring  jurisdiction 
upon  the  Office  of  Education,  for  all 
these  educational  leaders  uncertainty  will 
be  replaced  by  certainty,  and  programs 
can  be  scheduled  vvithout  fear. 

The  economies  inherent  in  such  a  move 
are  self-evident  and  it  is  my  belief  that 
program  operations  will  be  greatly 
strengthened. 

Section  202  permits  the  benefits  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Adult  Education  Act 
of  1966 — title  III  of  Public  Law  89-750 — 
to  be  extended  to  young  people  aged  16 
and  17. 


Section  203  extends  for  1  year  the  au- 
thority presently  contained  in  section 
3051  c  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.  It  is  regrettable 
that  we  have  been  unable,  as  a  Congress, 
adequately  to  fund  many  of  our  educa- 
tion programs  and  this  autliority  would 
reserve,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible, 
commitments  which  were  previously 
made  under  title  111  as  it  originally  op- 
(latcd.  for  ttic  additional  time  necc.s.sary 
to  complete  .such  r nlier  approved  2-  and 
■j-year  projects. 

Section  204  is  the  rcsu't  of  the  con- 
cern shared  by  many  of  our  colleagues 
on  the  .subcommittee  and  in  particular 
the  respected  ranking  minoritv  member, 
the  Oi.stineui.shed  junior  Senator  fiom 
Vermont  I  Mr.  ProutyI.  It  would  add  to 
title  VI  of  Public  Law  89-10  a  new  part 
E  providing  for  early  education  of  liandi- 
capped  children.  This  new  program, 
which  has  merit  on  its  face,  because  of 
the  undeniable  fact  that  handicapped 
younasters— if  they  are  to  be  afforded 
equal  education  opportunities,  because 
of  the  nature  of  their  disabiUtic-s — must 
receive  a  more  expensive  education.  The 
earlier  such  education  is  provided,  the 
easier  it  becomes,  in  the  later  years,  to 
help  to  bring  them  to  a  par  with  their 
more  fortunately  endowed  contempo- 
raries. 

Section  205  brings  into  one  place  in 
our  statutes  authorities  regarding  the 
collection  and  dis.semination  of  informa- 
tion which  heretofore  have  appeared  in 
pi.^cemeal  fashion  in  many  pieces  of  lee- 
islation. 

This  section  essentially  is  designed  to 
facilitate  what  I  believe  to  be  the  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  all  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  at  as  early  a  date  as  can 
be  conveniently  reached,  the  codification 
of  our  various  statutes  in  the  education 
area.  In  discussing  this  section.  I  par- 
ticularly wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  tre- 
mendous interest  which  has  character- 
ized the  contributions  of  the  very  able 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Randolph]  who  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Texas,  has  been  our 
leader  in  attempting  to  bring  to  local 
school  districts  throughout  the  coun- 
try accurate  information  regarding  the 
various  programs  which  we  have  worked 
upon  in  the  field  of  education  in  the  past 
6  or  more  years. 

Tliis  section  also  contains  a  new  pro- 
vision which  we  believe  can  be  a  major 
force  in  bringing  into  being  a  wide- 
spread dissemination  of  information  re- 
garding educational  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Office  of  Education  It  is  a 
provision  that  bears  the  imprint  of  orig- 
ination and  development  of  the  hard- 
working and  conscientious  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Education  Sub- 
committee, the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont.  Under  its  provisions 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  is  di- 
rected to  prepare  and  make  available  a 
catalog  of  aU  educational  Federal  assist- 
ance programs  whether  or  not  such  pro- 
grams are  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Education. 

Such  an  annual  catalog  as  is  pre- 
scribed by  the  language  will.  I  know, 
make  easier  the  job  of  school  adminis- 
trators. I  might  add  that  it  also  will  be  a 
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most  helpful  publication  to  each  sena- 
torial oflBce  since  It  will  enable  each  of- 
fice to  answer  the  many  requests  which 
periodically  are  made  by  concerned  citi- 
zens and  school  officials  In  each  of  our 
constituencies,  for  basic  information. 

In  section  206.  there  is  a  slight  change 
.submitted,  which  if  adopted,  would 
broaden  section  1  of  Public  Law  89-926, 
a  program  of  grants  for  teaching  in  the 
education  of  the  handicapped  children, 
by  inserting  language  which  would  per- 
mit such  training  to  take, place  in  non- 
profit institutions  or  agendies  other  than 
those  of  higher  learning.    I 

In  this  field  of  special  education 
teacher  training,  we  m«ist  really  go 
where  the  expertise  is.  if  we  are  to  get 
the  quality  of  instruction  of  our  teach- 
ers which  is  so  nece.ssary  if.  they  in  turn, 
are  adequately  to  draw  forth  from  the 
children  entrusted  to  their  care,  the  full 
potential  with  which  these  children  are 
endowed.'That  is  where  most  of  the  han- 
dicapped children  are.  They  are  not  in 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  We  can 
go  into  the  nonprofit  institutions  or 
agencies  where  the  children  are  and  do 
the  training,  and  have  the  teaching  of 
the  handicapped  there. 

Section  207  was  added  to  the  bill  in 
an  effort  to  overcome  a  problem  which 
we  felt  militated  against  the  effective- 
ness of  Public  Law  874.  I|t  is  a  mainte- 
nance of  effort  section  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  but  it  is  directed  against  a 
practice  which  seems  to  be  in  clanger  of 
becoming  prevalent.  It  Ss  a  practice 
which  the  three  judge  cqurt  sitting  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  '  Virginia  has 
found  to  be  in  contravention  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  situation  that  this  itirovision  is  de- 
signed to  correct,  roughly  is  as  follows: 
The  fact  that  a  school  district  has  re- 
ceived Public  Law  874  payments — based 
upon  the  number  of  children  whose  par- 
ents live  and  work  on  Federal  property, 
or  whose  parents  live  or  work  on  Federal 
property — has  been  taken  into  consider- 
ation by  the  State,  and  moneys  that  that 
school  district  would  otlierwise  have 
received  from  other  Sttite  sources  of 
school  support,  because  i>f  the  receipt 
of  Public  Law  874  funcj 
reduced. 

Not  only  are  some  Stat^ 
out  their  partnership  obli§ 
are.  really,  letting  the  taipayers  of  this 
country  take  up  the  obligation  that  they 
otherwise  would  be  obli 
Such  a  reduction  of  Statejlaid  nullifies  in 
the  committee  view,  the  |  intent  of  the 
Congress  in  establishing 
the  impacted  areas  aid  pil( 

In  the  judgment  of  the  i 
adoption  of  this  provisior 
correcting  the  situation, 
will   receive   the   approva* 
Congress  and  the  Presider 

The  final  section  of  title|II  deals  with  a 
matter  which  is  of  deep  (>oncern  to  the 
committee  since  it  touche||  upon  the  im- 
portance under  our  syst< 
ment  of  having  Executiv 
under,  and  only  under,  exi 
of  controlling  statutes.  I 
consent,  Mr.  President.  tK 
the  committee  report  touci 
tion  208  which  sets  forthj 


have   been 

not  carrying 
ition.  but  they 


Kd  continuing 

Igram. 

Committee,  the 

will  go  far  in 

hope  that  it 

of   both   the 


of  govern- 
agencies  act 
ress  provisions 
sk  unanimous 
it  the  text  of 
Jing  upon  see- 
in  detail  the 


problem  and  the  suggested  remedies  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION — ADMINISTRATION   OF 
PROGRAM^ 

In  connection  with  the  committee's  over- 
sight hearings,  a  number  of  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  witnesses  and  others  who  liave 
been  in  communication  with  the  committee 
about  the  administration  of  education  pro- 
grams h.ive  been  brought  to  the  committee's 
attention  Several  of  the  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  .idmlnlstratlon  in  S.  3098 
heightened  those  concerns  The  Office  of  Edu- 
cation seems  to  have  taken  upon  itself,  in  the 
Judgment  of  some  members,  a  leadership  re- 
sponsibility which  is  In  excess  of  that  ex- 
pressly granted  by  law.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  some  of  the  States  may  have  taken  upon 
themselves  greater  authority  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Federal  education  programs  than 
that  which  is  granted  to  them  by  the  author- 
izing statute.  Specifically,  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation has  assumed  a  responsibility  for  set- 
ting national  priorities  upon  which  Federal 
education  programs  should  be  focused;  and 
the  States,  it  appears,  in  some  instances,  have 
assumed  the  authority  for  imposing  addi- 
tional requirements  for  eligibility  for  par- 
tlclp.itlon  In  Federal  educational  programs. 
It  Is  the  position  of  this  committee  that  na- 
tional priorities  are  to  be  set  by  Congress  and 
that  the  basic  requirements  for  participation 
in  Federal  programs  are  set  by  Federal  law 
alone.  The  conunittee  is  further  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  urgent  needs  for 
special  emphasis  with  regard  to  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  The  committee  has  recommended 
to  the  Congress  a  number  of  times  that  na- 
tional priorities  be  set  to  meet  critical  needs 
in  education.  With  the  enactment  of  the 
National  I>efense  Education  Act  in  1958.  a 
precedent  was  set  for  congressional  estab- 
lishment of  priorities  In  education.  The  Con- 
gress has  continued  to  set  priorities  through 
the  enactment  of  more  than  30  major  educa- 
tion laws  in  the  past  10  years. 

At  times  In  recognizing  national  priorities, 
the  Congress  has  directed  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation to  grant  special  consideration  to  ap- 
plications which  propKJse  to  carry  out  certain 
types  of  projects,  as  in  the  case  of  the  special 
consideration  set  forth  in  title  in  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Mucation  Act.  The 
mere  fact  that  Congress  Itself  has  designated 
priority  areas  of  concern  precludes  those  who 
are  in  .'administrative  responsibility  from  tak- 
ing upon  themselves  the  setting  of  national 
priorities.  This  Is  a  legislative,  not  an  ad- 
ministrative, function.  The  Congress  both 
authorizes  appropriations  and  appropriates 
funds  according  to  the  will  of  the  people.  It 
is  the  proper  role  of  the  Congress,  not  the 
executive  branch,  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the 
people. 

One  of  the  amendments  submitted  by  the 
administration  in  connection  with  title  III 
of  the  NDEA  would  have  required  the  States 
to  set  forth  in  their  State  plans  any  addi- 
tional requirements  imposed  by  the  States 
for  participation  In  title  III  of  the  NDEA. 
This  committee  was  surprised  that  such  an 
amendment  should  be  proposed.  For  the  mere 
fact  that  States  might  t>e  imposing  addi- 
tional requirements  for  participating  In  Fed- 
eral programs  is  far  beyond  what  was  in- 
tended in  the  enactment  of  title  III  of  the 
NDEA.  The  States  have  no  authority  to  Im- 
pose additional  requirements.  It  is  not 
Intended,  and  ought  not  be  tolerated.  There- 
fore, the  Office  of  Education  is  directed  to 
study  the  administration  of  title  III  of  the 
NDEA  and  all  other  State  plan  programs  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  States 
are  Imposing  additional  requirements  for 
participation  in  Federal  programs.  If  It  Is 
found  that  States  are  Imposing  additional  re- 
quirements, these  facts  should  be  brought  to 


the  attention  of  the  committee  in  order  that 
it  may  advise  the  Commissioner  as  to  whether 
those  sections  of  the  appropriate  laws  which 
permit  him  to  withhold  for  noncompliance 
with  State  plans  shall  be  put  into  action. 
If  this  Is  done  then  no  fund  payments  shall 
be  made  under  th;  State  plan  until  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  plans  Is  brought 
back  into  compliance  with  Federal  law. 

It  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee  that  some  States  may  have 
imposed  more  strict  maintenance  of  effort 
requirements  upon  local  educational  agencies 
than  that  which  Is  authorized  by  the  appro- 
priate law.  specifically  allegations  were  made 
with  regard  to  the  State  of  Oregon  in  the 
administration  of  title  II  of  the  ESEA.  If 
this  be  the  case,  the  Office  of  Education  Is 
illrecred  to  take  steps  immediately  to  bring 
those  States  into  compliance  with  the  law. 

The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  again 
that  the  Congress  sets  the  sole  criteria  for 
participation  in  Federal  programs.  Basic 
eligibility  for  participation  in  Federal  funds 
has.  unless  otherwise  specified  by  law.  been 
reserved  to  the  Congress  and  not  to  admin- 
istrative agencle5. 

The  committee  has  added  language  to  this 
bill  which  is  designed  to  assure  the  main- 
tenance f'f  a  proper  relationship  between  the 
policyinnking  role  of  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministrative authority  of  the  executive 
branch. 

Section  208  provides  (I)  that  the  Com- 
missioner shall  not  effect  or  agree  to  the  con- 
solidation of  any  programs  which  will  result 
In  the  commingling  at  the  Federal.  State,  or 
locr.l  level  of  funds  derived  from  different 
appropriations.  (2)  that  he  shall  not  transfer 
funds  from  one  appropriation  for  any  use 
not  authorized  by  that  appropriation.  (3) 
that  he  shall  not  enter  into  any  agreement 
with  a  State  educational  agency  which  would 
abridge  the  provisions  of  law  for  the  approval 
of  programs,  and  ( 4 )  provides  that  no  grant 
or  contract  derived  from  any  r.pproprlation 
to  the  Office  of  Educntlon  shall  be  condi- 
tioned upon  the  receipt  of  any  grant  or  con- 
tract from  any  other  appropriation. 

The  committee  interprets  the  term  "ap- 
propriation" to  mean  a  specific  line  item  in 
an  appropriation  act. 

The  committee  has  been  concerned  for 
some  time  that  in  the  administration  of 
education  programs,  the  Office  of  Education 
is  exercising  discretionary  authority  not  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  law.  TTiese  actions 
may  not  and  probably  are  not  In  most  in- 
stances prohibited  by  the  letter  of  the  law. 
but  the  committee  believes  that  when  a 
major  reorganization  of  programs  or  ap- 
proaches to  the  ftdmlnlstratlon  of  programs 
occurs,  the  administration  should  seek 
changed  or  new  authority  In  law  for  such 
efforts. 

Our  concern  Is  that  the  purt>ose.s  of  legis- 
lation as  carefully  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress may  be  modliied  or  distorted  by  admin- 
istration of  the  programs  In  a  way  that  may 
pos«  serious  problems. 

The  Office  of  Education  has  within  the 
past  year  moved  in  the  direction  of  packag- 
ing programs  or  the  administrative  aspects 
of  the  programs.  These  packaging  efforts  can 
be  divided  into  three  categories. 

The  first  of  these  involves  local  packaging 
efforts.  T*o  distinct  problem  areas  are  in- 
volved currently:  the  rural  Isolated  school 
districts  and  central  city  school  districts.  In 
the  case  of  the  rural  Isolated  districts,  six 
representative  predominantly  Negro  school 
districts  in  three  Southern  States  were  se- 
lected for  intensive  study.  The  study  was 
conducted  by  personnel  from  seven  univer- 
sities and  reviewed  by  a  committee  of  State, 
local  university,  and  Office  of  Education  per- 
sonnel who  developed  recommendations  for 
educational  improvement. 

Proposals  for  the  districts  to  utilize  title 
I  and  title  III  ESEA  funds  to  meet  major 
areas  of  need  were  developed  under  a  con- 
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tract  with  the  Southea; '  em  Educational  Lab- 
oratory. The  University  of  Georgia  Is  con- 
ducting under  title  XI  NDEA  funds  two  spe- 
cial summer  institutes  for  personnel  from 
these  six  districts  and  some  240  otheor  pre- 
dominantly Negro  districts  which  can  benefit 
from  this  type  of  approach. 

In  the  case  of  the  central  city  districts. 
23  central  eity  projects  have  been  approved 
under  title  III  of  ESEA  for  support  amount- 
ing to  approximately  $12  million  This  re- 
sulted from  cooperative  efforts  involving  the 
cities.  State  departments  of  education,  re- 
gional offices  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
and  six  regional  educational  laboratories  and 
the  Research  Council  for  the  great  cities 
school  Improvement  program  representing 
the  school  udmlnislratlon  In  major  cities. 
The  coordinated  planned  programs  also  in- 
dude  title  I  of  ESEA  and  State  and  local 
funds. 

The  second  type  of  arrangement,  consoli- 
dation of  State  education  agency  administra- 
tive funds,  involves  the  development  of  a 
single  application  to  the  Office  of  Education 
to  merge  and  account  for  as  a  single  item, 
rather  than  by  program  service,  the  admin- 
istrative funds  available  to  them  from  State 
plan  programs,  including  ESEA  title  I.  The 
plans  are  designed  to  preserve  the  Integ- 
rity of  the  individual  programs. 

"The  third  approach  involves  coordination 
of  program  funds.  Here  the  State  develops  a 
plan  to  accomplish  specific  program  objec- 
tives. Various  Federal  programs  may  then  be 
coordinated  to  accomplish  these  objectives. 
In  no  case  are  program  sources  to  be  masked, 
legislation  or  legal  requirements  breached, 
or  program  approval  requirements  changed. 
As  an  example,  the  State  of  North  Dakota 
has  proposed  a  highly  coordinated  plan  to 
offset  the  training  deficiencies  of  teachers 
throughout  the  State. 

The  committee  does  not  wish  to  take  the 
posture  that  It  Is  opposed  to  packaging  and 
coordination  of  Federal  programs  in  local 
school  districts.  There  are.  undoubtedly, 
many  advantages  to  be  obtained  from  such 
efforts.  It  Is  our  view,  however,  that  such 
major  changes  in  approach  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  Federal  educational  support  pro- 
grams should  receive  the  full  consideration 
of  the  Congress  and  be  specifically  authorized. 
The  language  we  are  reporting  is  not  de- 
signed to  upset  practices  of  packaging  at  the 
local  level  which  we  are  informed  have  been 
followed  in  many  districts  for  a  number  of 
years  on  local  Initiatives.  It  Is  not  intended 
to  stop  efforts  being  undertaken  by  the  Office 
of  Education,  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion, and  local  school  districts  to  take  a  new 
look  at  their  patterns  of  administration.  We 
recognize  the  need  for  close  coordination  of 
existing  Federal  programs  and  these  pro- 
grams, in  turn,  with  other  public  and  private 
efforts  If  we  are  to  avoid  duplication  and 
overlap  of  activities.  This  becomes  even  more 
vital  in  a  period  of  high  demand  and  the 
currently  extreme  budgetary  situation. 

Section  208  Is  designed  to  assure  that  there 
will  be  no  diversion  of  one  .ippropriation 
to  another  through  a  commingling  of  funds 
not  authorized  by  law.  We  have  been  assured 
that  the  activities  so  far  proposed  would  not 
result  In  such  diversion.  We  are  also  con- 
cerned that  the  local  or  State  options  pro- 
vided by  law  are  not  disturbed  and  that  no 
coercion  or  undue  pressure  be  used  in  the 
packaging  efforts. 

The  committee  would  emphasize  that  the 
consolidation  or  packaging  arrangement 
should  be  voluntary  and  preserve  all  local 
discretion,  as  provided  in  law. 

On  the  basis  cf  information  presented 
to  date,  the  committee  does  not  see  any  real 
problem  with  the  local  packaging  arrange- 
ments as  embodied  In  the  efforts  to  support 
rural  isolated  districts  and  central  city  dis- 
tricts. It  has  more  concern  with  the  con- 
solidation of  State  administrative  funds  and 
the  possible  effects  this  may  have  on  au- 
thorized programs,  though  it  recognizes  the 


possibility  of  some  Inherent  advantages  and 
administrative  efficiencies. 

In  the  case  of  the  coordination  of  pro- 
gram funds,  the  committee  Is  not  clear  as 
to  the  full  Implications  which  may  be  in- 
volved. Where  It  Is  clearly  a  SUte  originated 
effort  and  does  not  violats  the  legislative  pre- 
scriptions for  approval  of  programs  we  see  no 
particular  difficulty  at  this  time,  to  the  extent 
that  States  do  not  impose  additional  require- 
ment limiting  the  total  eligibility  of  local 
.•schools. 

Because  of  the  possible  implications  to 
established  programs  the  Office  of  Education 
shoud  consider  Its  current  packaging  efforts 
as  merely  experimental.  The  Commissioner 
of  Education  should  report  to  the  commit- 
tee early  in  the  next  session  the  results  of 
.such  activities  and  provide  suggested 
language  for  legislation  to  authorize  any  de- 
sired packaging  or  consolidation  arrange- 
ments. The  committee  will  expect  to  conduct 
fuU-.scale  hearings  on  these  approaches  at 
that  time. 

Finally,  it  is  recognized  that  in  the  de- 
veloping of  packages  or  coordinated  efforts, 
there  must  be  conversations  between  local 
and  State  educational  agencies  and  the  Office 
of  Education.  Such  contacts,  conversations 
or  technical  assistance  are  not  prohibited  by 
.section  208(al;  coerceive  efforts  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  and  State  educational  agen- 
cies to  bring  about  such  arrangements  arc 
forbidden.  The  purpose  of  this  ."^ectlon.  it 
must  be  reiterated,  is  to  maintain  the  volun- 
tary nature  of  such  arrangements  on  local 
initiative,  as  opposed  to  State  Initiative. 

Another  amendment  profKised  by  the  ad- 
ministration   would    have    permitted    funds 
authorized    under   subpart   2   of   part   B    of 
title  V  of   the  Higher  Education   Act   to  be 
used   by   State    educational    agencies   rather 
than  bv  local  educational  agencies.  That  pro- 
gram in  its  original  enactment  was  designed 
to   assist   local   educational   agenlces   In   re- 
cruiting  teachers.   Teacher   recruitment   has 
traditionally  been  the  function  of  local  edu- 
cational agencies  rather  than  the  States.  The 
onlv  role  the  States  have  traditionally  played 
with  respect  to  teachers  has  been  one  con- 
cerning    the     minimum     qualifications     for 
teacher  certification.   Recruitment  and   hir- 
ing practices  have  been  left  to  local  agencies. 
It  is  the  position  of  this  committee  that  the 
relationships  t>etween  State  and  local  educa- 
tion agencies  are  a  matter  of  State  and  local 
law  rather  than  one  of  Federal  concern  un- 
less a  constitutional  principle  is  involved.  If 
the    States   are   to    take    greater   control    of 
teacher  hiring  practices,  this  should  l)e  done 
by    State    law    rather    than    by    Federal    law. 
This    committee    is    absolutely    opposed    to 
changing  State-local  relationship  by  means  of 
Federal   law.   This   is   beyond    the   power   of 
Congress,    and    if    those    relationships    are 
changed  as  a  side  effect  of  Federal  law.  an 
error  has  been  made  In  the  interpretation  of 
the  Federal  law.  It  is  rot  the  intent  of  the 
Congress.  At  the  present  time  the  questions 
of   teacher  hiring  practices,  recruiting,   and 
teacher  salaries  are  of  a  very  sensitive  nature, 
one  which  this  committee  chooses  to  leave  in 
the  hands  of  local  officials.  This  committee  In 
rejecting  the  proposed  amendment   to  title 
V-B-2.  it  made  a  purposeful  decision  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  Federal  programs  to  change 
State-local  relationships. 

A  third  amendment  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration would  have  repealed  those  parts 
of  title  III  of  the  NDEA  which  authorize 
funds  for  State  administrative  e:  penses  and 
State  supervisory  services  in  critical  subject 
matter  are:is.  The  committee  feels  that  the 
administration  was  asking  for  an  after-the- 
fact  ratification  of  an  earlier  consolidation 
ol  titles  III  and  X  of  the  NDEA  with  title  V 
of  the  ESEA.  This  this  committee  refuses  to 
recommend,  and  in  section  702  of  S.  3769 
recommends  a  prohibition  against  such  con- 
solidation. 

The  committee  has  reviewed  the  adminis- 
tration of  education  programs  in  a  great  deal 
of  detail.  The  concerns  ol  the  committee  have 


not  been  spelled  out  to  the  extent  that  the 
committee  will  like.  This  Is  because  the  com- 
mittee lias  been  faced  with  a  deficiency  of 
Information  and  Is  reluctant  to  give  greater 
direction  than  known  facts  would  merit.  The 
committee  serves  notice  at  this  time  that  the 
Office  of  Education  must  in  the  future  be  In 
a  position  to  provide  it  with  greater  detail 
and  supporting  evidence  justlfylnR  both  pro- 
posed amendments  and  administrative  pol- 
icies The  committee  recognizes  the  fact  that 
the  Office  of  Education  is  not  at  the  present 
time  ndminlstratlvely  equipped  to  deal  with 
Conero"s  in  a  dny-to-dny  situation.  However, 
the  Office  of  Education  has  tripled  In  size  for 
ilic  last  4  years,  and  it  is  lime  for  the  Office 
of  Education  to  organize  at  the  Commis- 
sioner's staff  level  an  fiffice  of  congressional 
relations  wiilch  will  have  two  functions:  d) 
])rovlding  the  Congress  with  the  Information 
necessary  to  conduct  Its  oversight  function 
and  ('.!»  cxerci.sing  an  internal  review  func- 
tion 

At  the  present  time  the  Office  of  Legisla- 
tion within  the  Office  of  Education  has  done 
an  admirable  job  In  carrying  out  its  duties, 
considering  the  fact  that  It  Is  sorely  under- 
staffed. 

Tlie  Commissioner  Is  directed  to  reconsider 
the  entire  role  of  the  Office  of  Legislation 
within  the  Office  of  Education  and  make 
whatever  changes  are  necessary  in  order  to 
assure  that  the  Office  of  Legislation  can 
and  will  carry  out  the  functions  which  are 
inherently  associated  with  an  agency's  rela- 
tionship with  Congress. 


CONCHrSION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
I  have  completed  the  presenUtion  of  my 
case  in  chief  on  the  merits  of  the  meas- 
ure before  you.  I  have  left  a  printed  copy 
on  each  Senator  s  desk.  I  can  only  re- 
iterate that  it  is  founded  upon  careful 
wcidiing  and  .sifting  of  testimony  from 
a  wide  spectrum  of  informed  cpinion: 
that  it  has  received  the  close  i^ersonal 
attention  of  each  member  of  the  sub- 
committee: and  that  it  reflects  our  best 
judgment  as  to  the  merits.  I  would  add 
onlv  that  it  was  unanimously  ordered  by 
the  full  committee,  and  I  hope  that  it 
will  receive  the  .sanction  of  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  before  completing  this 
presentation  and  opcniru?  the  bill  for  gen- 
eral debate.  I  would  like  to  present  to  the 
Senate  a  description  of  the  parliamen- 
tary- situation  of  the  bill  which  emanated 
from  the  other  body.  That  is:  the  House 
has  already  taken  action.  I  made  a  mo- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  the  discussion 
of  this  bill  that  we  substitute  the  Senate 
language  for  the  House  language,  so  we 
can  po  to  conference  and  iron  out  the  dif- 
ferences which  may  finally  need  to  be 
resolved  at  that  time. 
That  completes  my  legislative  histoi-y 

of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
this  bill  just  as  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  laid  it  out. 

MINORITT     CONTRIBUTIONS 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  supplemental  views  of  the 
minority  members  of  the  committee,  who 
were  unanimous  in  supporting  the  bill 
and  reporting  it.  may  be  made  a  part  of 
my  remarks  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  supple- 
mental views  were  ordered  to  be  i^rinted 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SfPPiEMENT.M.  Views 

The  undersigned  i.ipmbers  of  the  minority 
on  the  committee  support  the  Vocational 
Educ:ition  Amendments  of  1968.  Our  sup- 
port is  consistent  with  the  historic  sponsor- 
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Bhlp  and  support  of  cons#uctlve 
education  legislation  In  tj^e 
bipartisan  basis. 


NEW   NEEDS   IN    VOCATIO 


tAL   EDUCATION 


lack  of  sensitivity 
ket  and  (2)  lack 
t  the  various  seg- 


The  blue  ribbon  Advlso:  ^  Council  on  Vo' 
catlonal  Education,  In  lt«  report  submitted 
at  the  end  of  last  year,  e  :pressed  the  view 
that  "two  principal  falli  'es  of  vocational 
education  restricted  its  ab  llty  to  match  the 
requirements  of  the  fast-<  hanging  economy 
and  technology  to  the  vo<  itlonal  needs  and 
desires  of  individuals:  (1) 
to  changes  In  the  labor  m 
of  sensitivity  to  the  needs 
ments  of  the  population." 

The  Council's  report  t  en  detailed  how 
vocational  education  is  fa  Ing  to  keep  pace 
with  the  changing  limes  citing  faihire  to 
develop  programs  in  aieks  where  critical 
manpower  shortages  exist  |for  example,  the 
health  occupations) :  insii  Relent  growth  In 
postsecondary  vocational  ducatlon;  failure 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  grc  wing  urban  ccon- 

advantagcd,  and 
!d:  weak  and  tin- 
ts;    poor     work- 
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vocational 
Congress  on  a 


omy.  the  needs  of  the  d 
the  needs  of  the  handicap] 
Imaginative  research  effi 
exp>erlene>  progrivms;  Insudcient  liaison  with 


State  employment  services 
sellng  and  guidance  servi 


ted  curriculums. 
J  S.  Office  of  Edu- 


tional  teacher  training;  in  dequate  prevocft' 
tlonal  Instruction  and  out( 
The  Council  also  cited  the 
cation  for  insufBclent  emj  lasis  on  its  voca- 
tional edvication  duties  a  id  for  InetTcctlve 
and  unimaginative  leaders  ilp. 

This   bin   seeks   to  corre   t    these  deficien 


gratified    to   note 
►f  minority  mem- 


cooperative  vo- 


cles.    We   are   particularly 

some  of  the  contributions 

bers  of  the  committee  to  tfie  bill  which  will 

help    meet    these    shortco  lings    and    other 

education  needs.  These  are 

1.  Establishment  of  a  n( 
catlonal   education   progra  i. 

2.  Preschool  and  early  et  uc^tion  programs 
for  handicapped  children, 

3.  Including  guidance  .-fid  counseling  in 
State    vocational    educatio  i    programs. 

4.  Programs  in  vocational  educational  to 
deal  with  dropouts. 

5.  Catalog   of   all    Feder< 
grams.  Including  regulatiois 
as  an  aid  to  local  governn  'nts,  institutions, 
and  individuals,  and  for  Idmlnistratlve  ef- 
ficiency, 

6.  Permitting      State     ei 
funds  to  be  used  for  inm  vative  vocational 
education    research    proje^s    at    State    and 
local  levels. 

7.  Including  consumer  eAication  programs 
in    Homemaklng    Educatic  i. 

8.  Expanding  the  definll 
tlon "    in    the   Vocational 
include    acquisition    of    ei^sting    structures, 

9.  Provision  for  local  so  lool   board  mem- 
bers on  National  and  State 
on  vocational  education, 

10.  ntillzation    of    reseq^ch    coordinating 
units  for  developing  and 
search  In  educational  and 
each   State  and  among  th 

11.  Including  the  dlsad  'antaged  In  the 
provision  for  dissemlnatio  i  of  information 
on  education  opportunitlei 

In  addition  to  these,  r  inority  members 
were  responsible  for  ma^-  technical  im- 
provements to  the  bill, 

Americans,  as  they  hale  since  the  in- 
ception of  our  Republic,  i;  'e  in  a  changing 


and  growing  nation.  We  of 
especially    concerned    that 


cation  keep  pace  with  tli  ;se  changes  and 
this  growth,  meeting  thi  economic  and 
human  needs  which  are  ti  lelr  product.  We 
are   pledged   that   this   shai  1    be   done. 

Jacob     K,     JAvrrs. 

WINST   N    Proutt, 


Pbtbi 

GKOKG] 
PAtJl, 

Bobs 


inadequate  coun- 
s;    lagging  voca- 


educatlon    pro- 
s  and  g\)idelines. 


phasls      program 


on  of  "construc- 
ducatlon   Act   to 


advisory  councils 


llsseminating  re- 
jther  agencies  in 
States. 


the  minority  are 
vocational    edu- 


h.    dominick. 
Mdrpht, 

'ANNIN, 

P.    Griffin. 


Mr,  JAVITS,  Mr.  President,  we  again 
take  considerable  satisfaction  from  the 
constructive  and  creative  amendments 
which  the  minority  has  caused  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  bill,  and  which  make  it 
truly  a  bipartisan  bill  in  every  sense  of 
tht  word. 

We  are  particularly  proud,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  program  for  cooperative 
vocational  education  and  the  program 
in  vocational  education  to  deal  with 
school  dropouts  for  which  the  Senator 
from  California  I  Mr,  MurphvI  has  been 
responsible.  We  are  very  pioud  of  the 
consiuner  education  i^rogram  in  respect 
of  homemaking  education  and  the  in- 
clusion of  guidance  and  counselling  in 
State  programs.  We  are  also  very  proud 
of  the  preschool  and  early  education 
•jrograms  for  handicapped  children  au- 
thored by  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont I  Mr,  PRotJTYl  and  the  several  ex- 
cellent amendments  by  the  gentleman 
fvom  Arizona   I  Mr.  Fannin  I, 

This  brinfTs  to  mind  a  very  important 
point,  because  many  of  us  in  the  com- 
mittee were  very  concerned  about  the 
utilization  of  the  vocational  education 
program  in  a  very  important  way.  for 
training.  But  there  has  been  criticism 
of  the  use  of  the  funds  with  an  undue 
emphasis  at  the  hieh  school  and  junior 
high  school  level  upon  homemaking  ac- 
tivities. I  thought,  and  I  think  other 
members  of  the  committee  thought,  there 
was  some  justification  for  those  criti- 
cisms. We  believe  in  calling  attention  to 
it.  because,  after  all.  that  this  is  a  State 
operated  program,  though  the  Federal 
Government  is  responsible  for  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  resources  that  go 
into  it.  We  thought  by  appointing  State 
advisory  councils  and  tiving  our  own 
views  as  to  areas  of  vocational  educa- 
tion which  needed  to  be  emphasized — 
for  example,  the  report  imderlines  the 
need  for  education  in  various  types  of 
health  activity,  especially  in  fields  like 
practical  nursing,  which  lend  themselves 
very  specially  to  the  vocational  education 
field — a  great  improvement  can  be  made 
in  the  utilization  of  these  resources. 

We  have  also  pointed  out  the 
strengths  of  vocational  education  in  the 
field  of  office  services,  for  example, 
where  they  are  indispensable  with  the 
very  large  increase  in  service  occupa- 
tions in  the  United  States,  Indeed,  with 
the  tremendous  shift  from  what  are 
called  blue-collar  to  white-collar  jobs, 
the  nature  of  vocational  education  be- 
comes critically  important  whether  in 
public  or  non-public  schools. 

Finally.  I  call  attention  to  the  dis- 
cussion we  had  on  the  higher  education 
bill  and  the  urgent  need  for  special 
training  of  a  vocational  education  char- 
acter demanded  by  the  progress  and 
greater  technical  organization  of  the 
American  industrial  machine. 

This  is  really  an  indispensable  law.  It 
is  just  a  question  of  how  well  it  is  run. 
In  the  exercise  of  our  legislative  over- 
sight function,  which  In  this  case  is  very 
close,  it  will  give  us  some  examples  of 
what  we  worry  about  and  what  we  are 
seeking  to  correct  and  also  seeking  to 
emphasize  in  respect  to  the  vocational 
education  program.  I  join  with  Senator 


Morse     in     recommending    It    to    the 
Senate. 

To  help  Members  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  their  plans  henceforth  today. 
I  wish  to  state  that  I  know  of  two 
amendments  to  be  offered  to  the  bill. 
One  is  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
DiRK,SENl,  of  the  same  kind  which  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  accepted  to  the 
bill 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  Piesident,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE,  I  have  been  informed 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr, 
DiRKSENl  may  desire  a  rollcall  of  his 
amendment.  I  shall  do  what  I  can  to 
help  him  pet  it  if  he  wants  it. 

Mr,  JAVITS,  Tlien  I  would  succeed 
that,  if  the  leadership  desires  to  keep  the 
Senate  in  session  that  long,  with  an 
amendment  which  I  shall  offer  in  my 
own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  Senators 
Brooke,  Clark,  and  Hart,  to  deal  with 
the  school  lunch  program, 

Mr.  PROUTY  Mr.  President.  S.  3770 
is  the  Education  Subcommittee's  reponse 
to  one  of  the  bitterest  tragedies  in  Amer- 
ican education.  It  is  an  attempt  to  re- 
build the  bridge  between  man  and  his 
work  and  to  rcfocus  anew  on  a  long 
neglected  and  lonesome  legion  of  young- 
sters who.  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
have  been  shunted  aside  by  the  educa- 
tional structures  in  this  country. 

It  is  pathetic  that  in  this  day  and  age 
those  who  are  seeking  vocational  educa- 
tion and  those  who  are  searching  for  a 
first  chance  to  enter  into  the  mainstream 
of  general  education  are  paid  the  least 
attention  to.  and  are  given  the  lowest 
priority  by  our  national  administration. 

For  example,  the  administration  has 
budgeted  more  money  in  fiscal  year  1969 
for  the  38.000  enrollees  in  the  Job  Corps 
than  it  has  for  the  4  million  enrollees  in 
vocational  education  and  for  the  7  mil- 
lion handicapped  children  serv'ed  under 
title  VI  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  Furthermore,  the  admin- 
istration's budget  for  1969  cut  funds  for 
vocational  education  below  the  1967  level 
and  recommends  less  than  20  percent  of 
authorized  appropriations  for  title  VI 
pirograms. 

Thus,  the  bill  seeks  to  bridge  that  pap 
between  what  is  being  done  and  what 
should  be  done  to  bring  job  training  for 
Americans  and  education  opportunities 
for  our  handicapped  children  into  har- 
mony with  the  industrial,  economic,  and 
social  realities  of  the  present  day.  It  re- 
directs the  course  of  vocational  educa- 
tion and  initiates  preschool  and  early 
education  programs  for  our  exceptional 
children. 

It  recognizes  that  education  is  one 
of  our  most  powerful  weapons  in  the 
war  against  poverty,  and  proposes  what 
I  believe  to  be  far  reaching  steps  to  break 
the  cycle  of  unemployment,  underem- 
ploymv^nt,  and  poverty  through  intensive 
education  and  training  programs, 

S.  3770  is  not  the  work  of  any  one  man 
or  agency.  It  combines  contributions 
from  the  administration,  from  each 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  and,  most 
important,  from  practicing  schoolmen 
across  the  country. 

Especially  helpful  to  the  Subcommit- 
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tee  were  the  impressive  presentations 
from  the  vocational  educators  them- 
selves, who  shared  with  us  their  common 
concern  over  the  inadequacies  of  the 
present  system.  They  a.ssisted  us  greatly 
in  our  deliberations  and  we  translated 
the  best  possible  solutions  into  what  I 
consider  an  honest  and  creditable  effort 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  providing  edu- 
cation programs  that  are  relevant  in 
terms  of  preparing  our  youth  for  the  de- 
mands of  employment  in  this  technologi- 
cal society. 

Mr.  President,  vast  backwaters  of  ed- 
ucational poverty  exist  in  America — from 
the  slums  of  our  great  cities  to  the  re- 
mote hills  of  Appalachia.  Despite  our 
immense  educational  effort,  three  out  of 
10  young  Americans  this  year  will  not 
tinish  high  .school.  Only  four  out  of  10 
will  continue  education  beyond  the  12th 
arade.  A  very  large  percentage  of  Ameri- 
ca's comini?  adult  population  will  enter 
the  space  age  insuflicienlly  equipped  to 
take  a  u.seful  place  in  it.  Several  million 
will  become  unemployables — the  drop- 
outs from  tomorrow's  world. 

At  this  critical  .stage  in  history,  with 
our  world  leadership  under  heavy  chal- 
lenge, the  skills  of  our  people  remain 
the  greatest  single  .source  of  our  Nation's 
strength.  If  we  are  to  fulfill  our  global 
destiny,  we  cannot  afford  to  squander 
the  talent  of  a  single  individual  through 
lack  of  educational  opportunity. 

It  is  most  ironic.  Mr,  President,  that 
after  more  than  50  years  of  Federal  sup- 
port for  vocational  education,  we  still  do 
not  have  a  national  system.  There  is  no 
general  qualitative  and  surpri.singly  little 
quantitative  information  on  vocational 
education.  It  is  doubtful  if  more  than  one 
out  of  10  of  of  the  graduates  of  our  sec- 
ondary schools  are  prepared  with  en- 
trance level  skills  in  any  vocation  in 
which  there  is  an  opportunity  for  actual 
lOb  placement.  Furthermore,  vocational 
education  is  often  not  available  to  those 
who  need  it  most. 

In  my  judgment,  our  experiences  with 
the  MDTA,  Job  Corps,  and  the  OEO  job 
programs  are  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
failures  of  otir  schools  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  educating  our  youths  for  the 
world  of  work.  For  every  dollar  budgeted 
for  vocational  education,  S7  are  needed 
for  make-work  and  rehabilitative  pro- 
grams. The  price  of  human  renewal  is 
fantastically  liigh  and  its  .successes  to 
date  are  at  best  questionable,  consider- 
ing that  today  we  have  1  million  more 
recipients  on  the  welfare  i-oles  than  in 
the  depression  year  of  1936. 

As  the  U,S.  Riot  Commission  report 
states: 

Despite  substantially  increased  efforts 
made  possible  by  the  Vocational  Education 
.Act  of  1963.  quality  vocational  education  is 
still  not  available  to  all  who  need  it.  The 
recent  report  of  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Vocational  Education,  established  to  evalu- 
.ile  the  Act.  concluded  that,  although  5  out 
1)1  6  youths  never  achieve  a  college  educa- 
tion, only  a  quarter  of  the  total  high  school 
population  in  the  country  received  voca- 
tional education.  Similarly,  a  1964  Labor 
Department  survey  found  tliai  less  than 
one-half  of  the  non-college  trained  labor 
force  had  any  formal  training  for  the  Jobs 
they  held. 

Existing  vocational  training  programs  are 
not  effectively  linked  to  Job  opportunities. 


The  Advisory  Council  found  "little  evidence 
of  much  effort  to  develop  programs  in  the 
urea  where  critical  manpower  shortages 
exist— the  health  occupations  and  technical 
ttelds." 

The  special  need  of  the  dropout  is  still 
being  neglected.  With  an  tinemployment  rate 
!or  Negro  youth  more  than  twice  that  for 
white  youth,  this  need  is  particularly  acute. 

It  is  appalling  to  think  that  those  who 
'..zraduated  fiom  school  in  1966  endured 
an  unemployment  rate  of  14.2  percent: 
of  the  l'_.  million  who  dropped  out  of 
.school  that  year.  17.4  percent  were  un- 
employed. 

When  the  cen.sus  was  taken  in  1930,  be- 
fore the  depression  began,  the  teenage 
unemployment  rate  was  8.3  percent, 
about  I'j  times  the  total  rate  of  5.2  per- 
cent. By  1948.  the  teenage  rate  was 
noarlv  2' >  times  as  high  as  the  national 
rate.  In  1963,  for  the  flr.st  time,  it  was 
three  times  as  high.  And  by  1967,  it  was 
nearly  3'_'  times  as  high. 

Furthermore,  the  position  of  the  non- 
white  teenager  is  deteriorating  even 
faster.  In  1954,  their  unemployment  rate 
was  16.4  percent,  about  4  percentage 
points  higher  than  the  white  rate  of 
12.1  percent.  In  1967,  it  was  26.5  percent 
for  the  nonwhite  teenager,  almost  2'j 
times  the  whit«  rate  of  11  percent. 

Moreover,  as  Secretary  of  Labor.  Wil- 
lard  Wirtz  testified: 

Unemployment  is  not  the  whole  story.  In 
1967,  ai3  thousand  16  to  19  year  olds  (9.4'. 
of  the  •full-time"  labor  force i  were  work- 
ing only  part-time  when  they  wanted  full- 
time  job.s.  There  are  also  the  discouraged 
who  are  not  looking  for  work,  and  those 
whose  Jobs  have  little  potential  and  are  per- 
,sonally     unrewarding. 

Willie  unemployment,  at  the  present,  is  our 
best  developed  measure  ol  the  youth  situa- 
tion, it  leaves  out  as  much  as  it  tells.  Better 
indicators  are  needed. 

While  the.se  problems  are  most  severe 
among  low  income  families,  they  cannot  be 
i.solated  as  created  by  poverty  alone.  The 
teenager  rate  is  17.4'.  in  poverty  families. 
It  is  almost  as  high — 16.6': — in  families 
with  incomes  from  $3,000  to  $5,000.  In  fam- 
ilies making  $10,000  or  more  the  rate  is  still 
double  the  national  average. 

The  U.S.  keeps  a  larger  proportion  of  its 
youth  in  school  longer  than  does  any  other 
nation,  supposedly  to  insure  their  adequate 
preparation  for  lifetime  activity.  Yet  the 
unemployment  rate  of  its  youth  is  far 
higher  than  other  industrialized  nations.  In 
most  other  developed  countries,  young  work- 
ers are  so  much  in  demand  that  the  danger 
is  that  they  will  be  taken  out  of  school  too 
early.  Yet  the  nation  with  the  most  exten- 
sive educational  system  in  the  world  and 
with  the  strongest  economy  is  putting  more 
than  10'.  ol  its  youth  through  a  bitter  pe- 
riod of  frustrating  and  difficult  iinemploy- 
inent. 

These  are  grim,  devastating  facts.  There  is 
one  inescapable  conclusion.  The  massive 
doses  of  medicine  recently  administered  to 
the  nation's  youth — the  remedial  youth 
training  programs  under  MDTA,  the  Job 
Corps,  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and 
the  Youth  Opportunity  Centers — have  been 
essential  to  prevent  a  bad  disease  from  be- 
coming a  fatality.  But,  they  have  not  been 
enough  to  restore  the  patient  to  vital  health. 

Garth  Mangum  reports  in  'Reorient- 
ing Vocational  Education" : 

For  a  nation  as  a  whole,  it  is  an  anomaly 
that  preparation  for  employment  currently 
merits  an  annual  federal  Investment  of  $256 
million  compared  to  $4  5  billion  for  higher 
education,   S3.2   billion   for   elementary   and 


secondary  general  education  and  $1.8  billion 
for  remedial  work  and  training  programs 
primarily  for  those  who  enter  the  labor 
market  with  inadequate  preparation. 

Against  this  background.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, your  committee  was  in  unanimous 
agreement  that  a  specific,  sustained,  and 
massive  action  program  as  recommended 
by  the  Advisoiy  Council  on  Vocational 
Education  in  its  December  1967  report 
was  desperately  needed. 

Dropouts  do  not  just  happen,  they 
are  caused.  Youngsters  do  not  drop  out 
of  school  becau.se  they  do  not  want  to 
succeed,  they  do  so  becatuse  too  few  ol 
our  schools  have  iier.suaded  them  that 
they  have  something  meaningful  and 
useful  to  offer  these  children.  Hence, 
every  dropout  is  not  only  a  personal 
traiicdy  but  an  indictment  of  the  system. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  and  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education 
lias  already  uone  over  the  provisions  of 
this  measure  in  detail.  Rather  than  re- 
trace his  steps.  I  will  instead  highlight 
briefly  the  provisions  which  I  believe  to 
be  of  special  interest. 

S.  3770  proposes  a  maior  overhaul  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  ul  1963  bv 
clo.sing  the  credibility  gap  between  the 
jjiomlses  and  the  prospects  Since  piep- 
a ration  for  the  world  of  work  as  well  as 
for  basic  skills  is  the  major  thrust,  the 
legislation  feeds  innovations  into  the 
mainstream  in  the  hope  of  developing  a 
greater  sensitivity  on  the  part  of  the  ed- 
ucational community  in  acquainting 
young.sters  with  the  opportunities  of  the 
space  age. 

In  a  direct  response  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Council  on 
Vocational  Education  the  bill  consoli- 
dates the  various  existing  authorities  for 
vocational  education  programs  and  re- 
quires the  States  to  exi>end  at  least  30 
percent  of  their  Federal  allotments  on 
programs  of  research,  innovation  and 
special  emphasis.  Tliis  will,  it  is  hoped, 
inject  a  breath  of  fresh  air  into  a  school 
curriculum  that  has  become  inbred  and 
unimaginative.  However,  the  committee 
has  .safeguarded  existing  programs 
against  undue  disruption  by  jjroviding 
that  no  State  will  receive  less  money 
for  its  ueneral  purpose  programs  than 
it  is  scheduled  to  receive  in  fiscal  year 
1969. 

The  legi.slation  requires  the  States  to 
earmark  at  least  25  iJercent  of  their 
funds  for  special  programs  for  the  dis- 
advantaged and  the  liandicapped.  Our 
hearings  levealed  that  even  though  this 
authority  was  available  under  present 
law.  the  States  were  not  emphasizing 
these  special  needs  as  we  had  hoped  they 
would.  Testimony  reveals  that  only  2  jjer- 
cent  of  vocational  money  is  being  .spent 
for  this.  Vocational  education,  the  Na- 
tional Council  concluded  was  neither  re- 
taining potential  dropouts  nor  preparing 
them  for  employment. 

The  Advi.sory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education  also  reconmiended  more  ex- 
penditures on  programs  at  the  post- 
secondary  level.  Technical  occupations 
and  other  employment  opportunities  de- 
manding at  least  2  years  of  schooling  be- 
yond high  school  continue  to  experience 
a  rapid  growth.  Yet,  enrollment  in  post- 
secondary    level   courses   in    fiscal   year 
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1966  was  only  7.3  percen|  of  vocational 

education 

RespondinK  to  the  Colincil's  recom- 
mendation, the  committe  i  specifies  that 
!5  percent  of  the  State  p|»n  funds  must 
be  used  for  postsecondary 
Council  had  recommendqfi  a  25-percent 
f:?t-aslde  but  it  was  polpted  out  by  a 
number  of  witnesses  tha  such  an  ear- 
:nar!:infr  would  disi-upt  pr  sent  programs 
he-cause  money  would  ha'  ?  to  be  shifted 
from  on-going  projects  to|  unior  colleges. 
A  waiver  provision  is  fi  ther  provided 
to  assist  the  smaller  Stat  s  such  as  Ver- 
mont who  mipht  be  imat  e  to  use  a  full 
15  percent  reservation  be  ause  of  insuf- 
ficient applications  for  i  postsecondary 
education  progi-ams. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  ike  to  call  the 
Senates  attention  to  se  tion  196 — the 
cooperative  vocational  <  lucation  pro- 
grams. Although  well  d  rpanized  pro- 
grams of-  cooperative  sducation  are 
widely  heW  to  be  effec  ive  education 
programs,  only  about  15'  ,000  or  2  per 
cent  of  vocational  studentp  were  enrolled 
in  1967. 

The  concept  of  the  coAierative  is  the 
integration  of  theory  anc 
tice.   The  student  altern 
full-time  studies  and   rel 
employment. 

Charles    F     Kettering 
and     longtime     director 
Motors    Research,    said 
education  : 

What      pive.s      cooperative!    education      Its 
strength    Is    that    It   lap-we  ds    theory    from 
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The  bill  requires  that  ci 
lish  an  advisory  council 
.sentative  of   industry 
and  the  public,  to  cval 
programs   funded    under 
councils  are  specifically 
vide  Congress  and  the  / 
with   adequate   information 
the  evaluation  and  follof/up 
calional  education  progr 
legislate  wisely  we  need  t 
Federal  funds  are  being 
for  the  purposes  designafed 
lation   that  we  authorize 
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Hopefully,  Mr.  President,  the  thrust 
of  the  new  legislation  will  erase  the  cur- 
rent bleak  statistics  and  assist  school 
systems  to  develop  more  realistic  pro- 
grams to  enable  our  youngsters  to  earn 
a  living. 

Mr.  President,  of  the  many  unfor- 
tunate children  we  have  come  to  call  the 
disadvantaged,  no  child  is  more  deserv- 
ing of  our  interest  and  our  assistance 
than  the  child  who  is  born  with  a  physi- 
cal, mental,  or  emotional  handicap. 

Part  E,  -Early  Education  of  Handi- 
capped Children,"  authorizes  .special  pre- 
school and  early  education  programs  for 
those  youngsters  who  enter  the  class- 
rooms with  a  built-in  disadvantage. 

It  is  identical  to  S.  3446  which  I  was 
privileged  to  introduce  earlier  this  ses- 
sion and  which  has  now  been  unani- 
mously recommended  by  your  committee. 
It  authorizes  $5  million  the  first  year 
and  $10  million  the  second  year.  In  this 
day  of  billion  dollar  programs,  this  Is  not 
a  giant  project  in  terms  of  cost,  but  the 
magnitude  of  its  contribution  to  the  7 
million  school  age  handicapped  children 
will  be  enormous. 

The  bill  envisions  exemplary  programs 
as  pilot  projects  to  new  approaches  to 
the  special  educational  needs  of  children 
impeded  with  problems  of  blindness, 
deafness,  mental  retardation,  speech  im- 
pairment, emotional  disturbances,  crip- 
pled limbs,  and  other  health  impairing 
disabilities  who  cannot  now  be  seized  in 
normal  channels. 

I  became  aware  of  this  situation 
through  my  interest  in  the  activities  of 
the  Friends  of  Retarded  Children  in  Ben- 
nington, Vt.  This  group  of  Interested  par- 
ents and  citizens  has  begun  special 
classes  for  the  retarded,  summer  camp- 
hVA  programs,  health  and  recreation  pro- 
grams, and  special  programs  to  help 
other  parents  imderstand  the  nature  of 
retardation.  Recently  they  have  been  able 
to  start  a  preschool  program  in  which 
the  children  are  already  showing  im- 
provement in  speech,  physical  coordina- 
tion and  ability  to  participate  in  group 
activity. 

In  looking  into  this  situation  further. 
I  found  that  in  many  States  the  public 
education  of  handicapped  children  can- 
not begin  before  the  first  grade  or  kinder- 
garten. This  is  true  despite  the  general 
knowledge  that  mental  and  social  devel- 
opment of  children  can  be  accelerated  by 
early  educational  opiwrtunities. 

In  the  past  there  have  been  very  few 
I)ieschool  programs  for  the  handicapped 
children.  Often  this  has  meant  that  a 
child's  handicap  is  not  detected  until  first 
grade,  at  the  age  of  6.  As  one  education 
expert  expresses  it: 

In  neglecting  to  make  adequate  provision 
for  the  handicapped  pre-school  child,  edu- 
cators enter  the  scene  five  years  too  late. 

Mr.  President,  the  programs  for  the 
handicapped  have  been  conducted  in  past 
years  on  primarily  a  piecemeal  basis.  A 
beginning  solution  to  the  problem  of  sioe- 
cir.l  education  was  made  2  years  ago 
when  this  body  authorized  a  new  title  VI 
to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  to  aid  the  States  in  educating 
handicapped  children.  This  program 
constitutes  the  backbone  of  a  firm  na- 
tional policy — a  policy  that  favors  excel- 


lence in  special  education  for  the  handi- 
capped as  a  -soimd  Federal  inve.stment 
But  the  crusade  we  began  then  In  behalf 
of  otir  handicapped  children  and  their 
families  must  be  further  implemented  if 
w'e  are  serious  about  trying  to  give  these 
children  an  educational  bill  of  rights. 

It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  do  just  a 
little  bit  better  for  them  than  we  do  for 
our  more  fortunate  children— we  must 
devote  as  many  of  our  teachers  and  as 
many  of  our  dollars  as  the  job  requires — 
not  just  a  little  more  of  each. 

This  afternoon,  your  committee  in  ac- 
knowledging that  as  Headstart  has  given 
a  good  start  to  a  lot  of  economically  dis- 
advantaged youngsters  and  Follow- 
through  has  them  headed  in  the  right 
direction,  .so  First  Chance  has  the  .same 
potential  for  encouraging  educational 
agencies  to  build  quality  and  experi- 
mentation into  their  special  education 
programs.  How  good — how  diffei-ent— 
how  innovative — the  answers  are  that 
schools  come  up  with  will  present  an  un- 
precedented opportunity  to  study  solid 
data  on  how  best  to  meet  the  problems  of 
the  handicapped. 

It  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
total  child  by  providing  physical  and  psy- 
chological .services  as  well  as  education 
instruction.  Each  child  will  be  assured 
proper  nutrition,  physical  activity,  rest 
and  medical  care.  He  will  be  taught  to 
find  him.self  as  a  person,  to  develop  self- 
confidence  and  a  sense  of  autonomy.  He 
will  learn  to  overcome  his  handicapping 
condition  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  His 
lange  of  experience  will  be  extended  and 
he  will  leccive  the  encouragement  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  variety  of  social  situations. 

That  the  obstacles  involved  in  in- 
structing our  handicapped  offer  a  great 
challenge  goes  without  saying.  They  re- 
quire more  than  educational  components, 
more  than  money  and  more  than  legisla- 
tive muscle.  They  require  a  comprehen- 
sive, coordinated  efficient  service  pro- 
gram that  needs  the  attention  of  many 
specialists.  If  the  needs  of  handicapped 
childi'en  are  to  be  fully  met,  a  much  bet- 
ter job  of  marshaling  and  coordinating 
of  many  professions  must  be  done. 

These  model  educational  programs  will 
work  witii  all  the  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions in  a  given  community  that  are  con- 
cerned with  handicapped  children.  The 
teachers  of  the  handicapped  child  will 
no  longer  be  working  alone  in  an  iso- 
lated classroom.  They  will  be  joined  by 
parents,  technicians,  medical  spccial;':ts 
in  a  compiehensive  program. 

I  am  convinced  that  of  the  several  t;ols 
we  have  provided  for  the  children  in  the 
past  2  years,  none  will  have  more  prcm- 
i.se  for  affecting  their  lives  than  this  new 
program. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  and  to  extend  my  sincerest 
thaiiks  to  Jack  Forsythe,  Charlie  Lee, 
Roy  Millenson.  Dick  Smith,  and  all  the 
other  staff  members  who  assisted  us,  for 
their  wisdom  in  defining  the  pi'oblems 
and  for  developing  fresh  programs  to 
deal  effectively  with  these  problems. 

VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION     AND    THE    MURPHY 
COOPERATE    EDUCATION     AMENDMKNT 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  and  for  reasons  of  personal  experi- 
ence when  I  was  a  young  man,  I  have 
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been  interested  in  vocational  education, 
its  present  condition,  its  potential,  and 
the  great  hopes  and  possibilities  I  see  for 
its  future. 

My  concern  was  evidenced  last  year 
when  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity's  Job 
Corps  program.  This  amendment,  as  my 
colleagues  will  recall,  authorized  a  model 
combination  vocational  school  and  skill 
center.  This  pilot  proposal  was  advanced 
because  I  feared  that : 

First.  Vocational  education  by  and 
large  was  not  training  and  teaching  for 
today  and  tomorrow's  job  market. 

Second.  Adequate  evaluation  and  fol- 
lowup  on  vocational  students  did  not 
exist. 

Third.  The  interchange  between  the 
.school,  industry  and  the  community  was 
missing. 

Fourth.  Expensive  facilities  were  not 
being  utilized  to  the  extent  possible. 

Fifth.  Programs  for  the  disadvantaged 
were  inadequate. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
most  of  my  fears  and  feelings  were  sub- 
.«;tantiated  by  the  President's  National 
Advi.sory  Commission  on  Vocational  Edu- 
cation. For  example,  it  was  discovered 
that  more  than  half  of  the  students  in 
vocational  education  are  still  being 
trained  in  the  fields  of  agriculture  and 
home  economics.  This  emphasis,  of 
course,  tended  to  reflect  our  economy 
from  the  past  and  of  the  Smith  Hughes 
Act  of  1917.  when  there  was  a  great  need 
in  our  Nation's  economy  for  employment 
in  agriculture.  American  industry  at  that 
time  was  in  its  infancy.  The  National 
Advisory  Council  in  its  report  slated: 

Two  principal  failures  of  vocational  educa- 
tion which  restricted  Its  ability  to  match  the 
requirements  of  the  fast-changing  economy 
and  technology  to  the  vocational  needs  and 
desires  of  Individuals: 

1.  Lack  of  sensitivity  to  changes  in  the 
labor  market;  and 

2.  Lack  of  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  the 
various  segments  of  the  population. 

Mr.  President,  often  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  skepticism  about  the  value  of  advisory 
councils  and  I  have  wondered  if  all  of 
them  were  needed  and  what  positive  con- 
tribution they  made  to  the  improvement 
or  the  betterment  of  the  various  pro- 
grams. I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's AdvLsory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education,  however,  for  they  have  made 
a  truly  outstanding  and  searching  exami- 
nation of  vocational  education.  For  any- 
one interested  in  American  education, 
this  report  should  be  required  reading. 
Certainly  one  way  to  measure  the  merits 
of  an  advisory  committee  is  by  studying 
the  lesults  and  implementation  of  their 
recommendation. 

The  vocational  education  le.iii.slation 
being  considered  today  is  in  no  small  part 
due  to  the  outstanding  background  in- 
formation and  recommendations  made 
available  by  the  Council. 

Mr.  President.  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress should  take  considerable  pride  in 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  today,  which 
is  the  result  of  the  initiative  of  the  Con- 
gress. -We  ofteii  read  in  the  press  and 
elsewhere  that  the  Congress  fails  to 
initiate   legislation,   that   we   orily   "ap- 


prove or  disapprove"  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  administration.  This  is  one 
excellent  example  to  the  contrary,  and 
clearly  demonstrates  the  caliber  of  legis- 
lation produced  when  Congress  works  its 
will. 

In  view  of  the  deficiencies  of  vocational 
education  and  its  potential,  and  in  view 
of  the  needs  of  indi\1duals,  iiarticularly 
the  disadvantaged,  for  occupational  edu- 
cation, and  in  view  of  industi-y's  need  for 
skilled  workers,  one  would  have  expected 
the  administiation  to  come  forward  w  ilh 
major  recommendations  to  reshape  and 
chart  the  future  critical  role  to  be  played 
by  vocational  education.  Tliis  adminis- 
tration's answer  in  respon.se  to  the  prob- 
lems and  to  the  Advi.sory  Council's  rec- 
ommendation was  one  new  program,  the 
exemplary  vocational  program,  and  a  few 
administrative  changes,  'ifel.  despite  this 
administration's  complacency  and  indif- 
ference, the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  brings  to  the  floor 
today  a  bill,  which  I  believe  will  become 
recognized  as  an  educational  milestone. 
It  is  a  good  example  of  the  vi.sion  and  the 
leadership  of  the  legislative  branch  and 
of  the  skills  and  talents  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Education  Committee  1  Mr. 
Morse  I . 

Despite  the  iiressure  for  quick  action, 
the  chairman  did  not  move  to  the  meas- 
ure too  quickly  ju.st  to  get  a  bill.  If  fact, 
the  committee  held  extensive  healings 
and  spent  considerable  time  working  out 
the  recommendations  that  we  bring  to 
the  Senate  floor  today.  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss particularly  one  segment  of  the  bill 
which  I  authored.  This  section,  found  in 
part  G.  authorizes  a  new  cooperative 
vocational  education  program.  This  pro- 
posal was  strongly  supported  by  both  the 
majority  and  minority  in  committee. 

Mr.  President,  cooperative  education 
is  not  new.  It  has  been  used  for  many 
vears.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  known 
examples,  at  least  in  the  higher  educa- 
tion areas,  is  the  Drexel  Institute  in 
Philadelphia  which  has  been  there  since 
I  was  a  youngster  and  lived  in  Philadel- 
phia. The  excellence  and  success  of  its 
cooperative  education  program  is  well 
recognized  and  the  whole  concept  needs 
to  be  employed  to  a  greater  extent  at  the 
lower  levels  of  education. 

Cooperative  vocational  education  pro- 
grams presently  exist  at  the  secondary 
level  of  high  schools,  but  the  facts  are 
that  the  nation  has  failed  lo  develop 
work-.school  arrangements  adequately, 
particularly  in  \iew  of  the  program's 
potential  and  promise. 

■While  woik-experience  programs  are 
beneficial  to  all  students,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  such  pi-ograms  could  be 
crucial  for  disadvantaged  \oimgsters. 
Schools  sometimes  have  an  artificial 
atmosphere.  The  disadvantaged  young- 
ster oftentimes  is  unable  to  see  and  un- 
derstand the  relevance  of  education  to 
the  outside  world  and  to  employment. 
The  relationships  between  education  and 
employment  and  earning  escape  this 
voungster.  For  the  youngster's  sake,  for 
society's  sake,  for  the  Nation's  sake,  this 
relationship  must  be  brought  home. 

Mr.  President,  we  live  in  the  midst  of 
an  "educational  explosion  '  and  a  tech- 
nological revolution.  We  are  told  that 
our  supply   of  knowledge  doubles  each 


decade.  Given  this  background,  can  it 
any  longer  be  argued  that  because  a 
youngster  is  not  doing  well  in  school,  he 
is  better  off  dropping  out  of  school  and 
getting  a  job.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
youngster  lacking  a  high  school  educa- 
tion, the  facts  are  that  jobs  are  ,not 
available.  At  the  same  time  that  we' are 
witnessing  an  "education  explosion  ",  the 
number  of  un.skilled  jobs  continues  lo 
shrink. 

Al.so  disturbing.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
nonsen.se  one  olten  hears  that  a  young- 
ster unless  he  goes  on  to  college,  is 
doomed  to  failure.  I  went  to  college  and 
for  many  rea.sons,  did  not  stay  too  long; 
but  I  do  not  think  I  have  been  exactly 
a  failure.  I  know  hundreds  of  others  of 
whom  I  can  say  the  same.  Certainly  the 
college  degree  is  important  and  it  is 
clear  that  evei-yone  who.se  abilities  and 
interests  permit  .should  attend  college 
We  must  .see  to  it  that  this  is  po.ssible. 
The  Higher  Education  Act  amend- 
ments which  we  earlier  passed  will  help 
to  make  this  po.ssible.  What  is  equally 
clear  is  that  not  everyone  needs  nor 
should  they  have  a  college  degree.  There 
are  and  will  continue  to  be  good  jobs 
available  for  trained  and  skilled  individ- 
uals with  less  than  a  college  degree.  Mr. 
President,  we  must  .see  lo  it  that  they 
are  educationally  and  occupationally 
trained  for  employment. 

For  the  iwo  out  ol  three  young 
persons  who  end  their  education  at  oi 
before  completion  from  high  school,  and 
particularly  the  disadvantaged,  the  co- 
operative vocational  education  program 
is  aimed.  The  President's  Advi.sory  Com- 
mission, which  strongly  endorsed  work- 
experience  programs,  observed: 

A  Eignlticanl  achievement  of  the  work-edu- 
cation programs  is  the  removal  of  the  urii- 
ficial  barriers  which  separate  work  and  edu- 
cation. The  establishment  and  continuation 
of  work-education  programs  require  educa- 
tional staff  involvement  with  industry  per- 
.sonnel.  Through  this  interaction  the  needs 
and  problems  of  both  are  made  known  and 
greater  understanding  takes  place.  In  addi- 
tion to  making  curriculum  revision  more 
rapidly  reflective  of  current  occupations,  the 
programs  have  great  value  in  providing  stu- 
dents with  the  proper  attitudes  lor  the  work 
environment. 

Despite  the  obvious  advantages  of  co- 
operative vocational  educational  pro- 
grams, statistics  indicate  that  promise  ol 
such  programs  are  reaching  a  small  pro- 
portion of  those  who  could  benefit  from 
such  experiences. 

For  example,  only  2  percent  of  voca- 
tional students  in  the  school  year  1965- 
66  were  enrolled  in  cooperative  vocation- 
al education  programs.  In  1963.  only  3 
percent  of  school  dropouts  and  7  percent 
of  high  school  graduates  had  supervised 
work  experience  during  the  period  they 
were  in  school. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  point  out  that  my 
amendment  requires  that  priority  be 
given  to  areas  of  high  dropouts  and 
youth  unemployment  rates  for  the  co- 
operative vocational  education  program. 
For  these  yomigsters  the  cooperative  vo- 
cational education  program  should  be 
particularly  beneficial.  By  wedding  the 
world  of  work  with  the  school  enviion- 
ment,  the  youngster  v. ill  see  moie  clearly 
the  relevance  of  education  and  employ- 
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ment.  Tliis  in  Itself  will  h  ;  a  tremendous 
help  in  motivating  anC  encouraging 
young  people  to  complet^  high  school. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  i  confident  my 
amendment  which  provltfes  for  a  3-year 
program  of  grants  to  wie  States  will 
.stimulate  the  needed  dwelopment  and 


oxpan.sion  of  cooperative 


education  pro- 


grams acro.ss  the  countr  .  The  amend- 
ment, which  I  indicate  1  earlier,  was 
warmly  received  in  comn  ittee  and  I  be- 
lieve it  will  prove  to  be  a  i  'i.se  inve.stment 
for  the  American  people 
mous  consent  that  the  s  ?ction  analysis 
of  the  cooperative  voc^t;  mal  education 
program  in  tlie  report  an  I  part  G  of  the 
Vocational  Education  A  nendments  of 
1968  be  printed  in  full  ir  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectlc  i,  the  material 
\v£.s  ordered  to  be  prlntedjin  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Part  G- 


-COOPERATIVE    VOCAlfONAI.   EBOCATION 

Proorams 


relr  burse 


stude;  ts 
Si  .ime 


ve;  r 


i;  Is. 


reserving  up  to 
ppropriated  for 
.  Guam,  Amer- 
rerrltory  of  the 
a  lotting  the  re- 
iccordlng  to  the 
to  19  In  each 
eeded    sums    is 


SPctionlTl.  Findings  am 
section  (a)  of  this  section  .s« 
grerilonal  findings.  The  pu 
the  States  to  expend  cooperftl 
programs     by     providing 
ance  for  personnel  to  coon 
grams  and  to  provide  instrfctlon 
the  work  experience;  to 
when   necessary  for  added 
Ing   on-the-job    training 
pertence;    to  pay  costs  for 
transp>ortatlon  of  students 
costs  that  individual  s 
sonably   be   expected   to  a 
suing  a  cooperative  work-st 

Subsection    (b)    authorlz( 
of  $25  million  for  fiscal  y 
lion  for  fiscal  year  1971.  an 
fiscal    year    1972,    for    grant 
\  nder  this  part. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  fi 
2    percent    of    the    sums    , 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Isia 
lean  Samoa,  t.nd  the  Trust 
Pacific    Islands    and    for 
malnder  among  the  States 
relative    populations  aged 
State    Renllotment    of     un 
;uithorized. 

Subsection   id)    provides 
participate   in    the   prograrr 
through  its  State  board,  su 
to   the   Commissioner  settl 
and  procedures  to  be  used  Ir 
operative  work-study  progra  is 
educational  agencies  and 
employers.  Such  policies  and 
assure  that  the  cooperative 
grams    will    provide    trainii  ; 
that  are  not  otherwise  ava 
cedures  are  established  for 
employment     agencies,     lab 
ployers,    and    other   commu 
identifying  suitable  Jobs  for 
roll  in  cooperative  work-stud 
reimbursed  on-the-job  trai 
existing  career   opportunitl 
promotion    and    advanceme 
displace  other  workers  who 
be  hired  to  perform  such 
lary  services  and  activities  a: 
as     preservice     and     inservl 
teacher-coordinators,     s 
lum  materials,  and  evaluati 
for  funding  cooperative 
through  local  educational 
to  areas  that  have  high  rate 
outs    and    youth    unemploy; 
svich  accounting,  evaluatlor 
procedures  as  the  Commissio 
sary  will  be  provided 

Subsection  (e)  provides  fol  a  Federal  share 
of  not  more  than  90  percei  t  of  the  State's 
expenditures  under  its  Sta  e  plan  for  the 
cooperative  work-study  prog  am 


super  isi 


n; 


Purpoae. — Sub- 
s  forth  the  con- 
jose  is  to  assist 
ve  work-study 
nancial     a.ssist- 
inate  such   pro- 
related  to 
employers 
osts  for  prov id- 
work   ex- 
such  services  as 
r  other  unusual 
may  not  rea- 
while   pur- 
dy  program, 
appropriations 
1970,  $50  mll- 
$75  million  for 
to    the    States 


h  rut 


at,  in  order  to 
a   State   must, 
t  a  State  plan 
forth    policies 
establishing  co- 
through  local 
pifcllc  and  private 
jrocedurcs  must 
vork-study  pro- 
opportunities 
able;    that  pro- 
Doperating  with 
groups,     em- 
Ity    agencies    in 
persons  who  en- 
programs;  that 
is  related  to 
susceptible   of 
.Tnd   does   not 
night  ordinarily 
that  ancil- 
provlded,  such 
training     for 
on,     curricu- 
that  priority 
progrrams 
agencies  be  given 
of  school  drop- 
ent;    and    that 
and   follow-up 
er  deems  neces- 


"  ng 


?r 


w  3rk; 


work  study 


Subeectlon  (f)  defines  the  term  "coopera- 
tive work-study  program"  as  meaning  a  pro- 
gram of  vocational  education  for  persons  who, 
through  a  cooperative  arrangement  between 
the  school  and  employers,  receive  part-time 
instruction.  Including  required  academic 
courses  and  related  vocational  instruction,  in 
the  school  and  on-the-job.  training  through 
part-time  employment.  Such  programs 
should  provide  for  alternation  of  study  la 
school  with  a  Job  in  any  occupational  field, 
but  these  two  experiences  must  be  planned 
and  supen'lsed  by  school  and  employers  so 
that  each  contributes  to  the  student's  edu- 
cation and  to  his  employablllty.  Work  periods 
and  school  attendance  may  be  on  alternate 
half-days,  days,  weeks,  or  other  periods  of 
time. 

"Part  O — CoorrRATivE  Vocational  Edu- 
cation  Programs 

"Sec  171.  la)  The  Congress  finds  that  co- 
operative work-study  programs  offer  many 
advantages  in  preparing  young  people  for 
employment.  Through  such  programs,  a 
meaningful  work  experience  is  combined  with 
formal  education  enabling  students  to  ac- 
quire knowledge,  skills,  and  appropriate  at- 
titudes. Such  programs  remove  the  artificial 
barriers  which  separate  work  and  education 
and,  by  involving  educators  with  employers, 
create  Interaction  whereby  the  needs  and 
problems  of  both  are  made  known.  Such  in- 
teraction makes  It  possible  for  occupational 
curricula  to  be  revised  to  reflect  current 
needs  in  various  occupations.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section  to  assist  the  States  to 
expand  cooperative  work-study  programs  by 
providing  tinanclal  assistance  for  personnel 
to  coordinate  such  programs,  and  to  provide 
instruction  related  to  the  work  experience; 
to  reimburse  employers  when  necessary  for 
cort.aln  added  cocts  incurred  in  providing  on- 
the-job  training  through  work  experience:  to 
pay  costs  for  certain  services,  such  as  trans- 
portation of  students  or  other  unusual  costs 
that  the  individual  students  may  not  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  assume  while  pursuing 
a  cooperative  work-study  program, 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  t>e  appropri- 
ated $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971.  and  $75,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  for  making 
grants  to  the  States  for  programs  of  voca- 
tional education  designed  to  prepare  students 
for  employment  through  cooperative  work- 
fctudy  arrangements  pursuant  to  this  part. 

"(c)(1)  From  the  sums  appropriated  piu- 
suant  to  this  section  for  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Commissioner  shall  reserve  such  amount,  but 
not  in  excess  of  2  per  centum  thereof,  as  he 
may  determine  and  sliall  apportion  such 
amount  among  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  needs  for  assist- 
ance vinder  this  section.  Flrom  the  remainder 
of  such  sums  the  Commissioner  shall  allo- 
cate to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  any  residue  of  such  re- 
mainder as  the  population  aged  fifteen  to 
nineteen,  both  inclusive,  in  the  State  bears 
to  the  population  of  such  ages  in  all  the 
States. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  not.  be  re- 
quired for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out 
the  State's  plan  approved  under  subsection 
(d)  shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from 
time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  years 
as  the  Commissioner  may  fix,  and  on  the 
basis  of  such  factors  as  he  determines  to  be 
equitable  and  reasonable,  to  other  States 
which  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner 
are  available  lo  use  without  delay  any 
amounts  so  reallotted  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  subsection  (d).  Any  amount  reallot- 
ted to  a  State  under  this  paragraph  during 


such  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  itc  allot- 
ment for  such  year. 

"(3)  The  population  of  particular  ape 
groups  of  a  State  or  of  all  the  States  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis 
of  the  latest  available  estimates  furnished  by 
t!ie  Department  of  Commerce 

"(d)(1)  A  State,  in  order  to  participate 
in  the  program  authorized  by  this  part,  shall 
submit  to  the  Commissioner,  through  its 
State  board,  a  State  plan  which  shall  set 
forth  policies  and  procedures  to  be  used  by 
the  State  board  in  establishing  through  local 
educational  agencies  and  public  and  private 
employers  cooperative  work-study  programs 
Such  policies  and  procedures  must  give  as- 
rurance  thBt>— 

"(A)  funds  will  be  used  only  for  develop- 
ing and  operating  cooperative  work-study 
programs,  as  defined  in  subsection  (f) ,  whicii 
provide  training  opportunities  that  may  not 
otherwise  be  available  and  which  are  de- 
signed to  serve  persons  who  can  benefit  from 
such  programs; 

"(B)  necessary  procedures  are  established 
for  cooperating  with  employment  agencies, 
labor  groups,  employers,  and  other  com- 
munity agencies  in  identifying  suitable  Jobs 
for  per-i^ons  v.ho  enroll  in  cooperative  work- 
study  programs: 

"(Ci  i.roviRion  is  made  for  reimbursement 
of  added  costs  to  employers  for  on-the-job 
training  of  students  enrolled  in  cooperative 
programs,  provided  such  on-the-job  train- 
ing is  related  to  existing  career  opportunities 
susceptible  of  promotion  and  advancemnt 
and  does  not  displace  ether  workers  who 
might  ordinarily  be  hired  to  perform  such 
work; 

"(D)  ancillary  .servlce.s  and  activities  to 
assure  quality  in  cooperative  work-study  pro- 
grams are  provided  for.  such  as  preservice  and 
in-service  training  for  teacher  coordinators, 
supervision,  curriculum  materials,  and  evalu- 
ation; 

"(E)  priority  fcr  funding  cooperative  wcrk- 
study  programs  through  local  educational 
agencies,  be  given  to  areas  that  have  high 
rates  of  school  dropouts  and  youth  unem- 
ployment; and 

"(F)  such  accounting,  evaluation,  and 
follow-up  procedures  as  the  Commissioner 
deems  necessary  will   be   provided. 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  .-^hall  approve  a 
State  plan  which  fulfills  the  conditions  spec- 
ified above,  and  the  prousions  of  subsec- 
tions (b),  (c),and  (d)  of  section  123  (relat- 
ing to  the  approval  of  State  plans)  shall 
apply  to  this  section. 

"(e)  Funds  allocated  under  this  section 
for  cooperative  work-study  programs  sliall 
be  available  for  paying  not  more  than  90 
per  centum  of  the  State's  expenditures  under 
its   State   plan   for  any   fiscal   year. 

"(fi  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'cooperative  work-study  program 
means  a  program  of  vocational  educat.on 
for  persons  who,  through  a  cooperative  ar- 
rangement between  the  school  and  employers, 
receive  part-lime  instruction,  including  re- 
quired academic  course  and  related  voca- 
tional instruction,  in  the  school  and  on-the- 
job  training  through  part-time  employment 
Such  programs  should  provide  for  aiterna- 
tion  of  study  in  school  with  a  Job  in  any 
occupational  field,  but  these  two  experiences 
must  be  planned  and  supervised  by  sciiool 
and  employer  .so  that  eacli  contributes  to  the 
student's  education  and  to  his  employ- 
ability.  Work  periods  and  school  attendance 
may  be  on  alternate  half-days,  days,  weeks, 
or  other  periods  of  time." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
arose  to  speak  I  mentioned  that  the 
minority,  which  was  unanimous  in  re- 
porting the  bill,  took  great  pride  in  a 
number  of  creative  recommendations 
contained  in  the  bill.  I  named  specifically 
the  Senator  from  California  and  the  par- 
ticular amendments  he  offered  with  re- 
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gard  to  cooperative  education  and  school 
dropouts. 

I  associate  myself  with  what  I  consider 
to  t>e  the  view  of  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee, 
hi  commending  the  Senator  for  his  very 
creative  and  very  fine  program  which.  I 
agree  thoroughly,  will  be  very  useful  and 
important,  especially  when  zeroed  in 
on  what  particularly  ails  us  with  re- 
spect to  our  youth  today. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr,  President,  I  tliank 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  for  his  most  kind  and 
generous  remarks.  I  also  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on 
many  committees  here.  And  I  have  en- 
joyed no  committee  more  than  I  have 
the  committee  headed  by  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  who  has  probably 
more  experience  in  the  Senate  than  I 
will  ever  have. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  watch  the  way  in  which  he 
operates  and  observe  the  consti-uctive 
and  considerate  and  determined  manner 
in  which  he  approaches  the  problem,  and 
the  way  in  which  he  assimilates  and  puts 
all  productive  ideas  together.  The  end 
result  is  that  we  have  a  bill  of  which  I 
feel  we  can  be  very  proud. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  associated  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  vei-y  gracious 
and  generous  to  me  in  liis  kind  remarks. 
However,  I  expressed  myself  earlier  this 
afternoon,  in  the  absence  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  California,  with  regard  to 
part  G  of  the  bill,  of  which  the  Senator 
is  the  author.  I  ijointed  out  that  he  and 
some  of  his  colleagues,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  I  Mr.  Prouty  ] .  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  DobunickI,  and  others, 
deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  helping 
to  put  through  the  committee  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia with  regard  to  the  vocational  co- 
operative education  program. 

I  think  that  there  is  not  anything  in 
the  bill  more  important  than  the  Mui-phy 
amendment.  It  will  be  translated  into 
benefits  to  young  men  and  women  who 
otherwise  would  be  denied  a  vocational 
educational  opportunity. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr, 
Javits]  also  spoke  about  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  did  last  year  in 
connection  with  our  elementary  and 
secondary  school  bill  in  regard  to  a  drop- 
out program, 

I  simply  rise  to  say  that,  appreciative 
as  I  am  of  his  kindness  to  me,  all  he  has 
demonstrated  is  what  I  have  been  saying 
several  times  this  afternoon — that  the 
credit  for  the  bill  is  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed among  all  of  us,  because  it  comes  as 
a  unanimous  bill  and  not  as  a  Demo- 
cratic or  a  Republican  bill.  It  is  a  non- 
partisan bill, 

I  cannot  be  too  high  in  my  praise  for 
the  work  that  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr.  Murphy]  has  done  in  our  com- 
mittee since  we  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  have  him  appointed  as  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 


very  much.  I  assure  my  colleagues  that 
he  has  given  me  far  greater  credit  than 
I  am  entitled  to. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  on  his 
committee,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  come  before  the  Senate  with  a  bill 
conceiTiing  which  we  are  unanimously 
enthusiastic. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
friends,  the  Senators  from  Oregon  and 
New  York,  in  their  commendation  not 
only  of  the  Senator  from  California,  who 
took  the  lead  in  connection  with  this 
particular  section  of  the  bill  dealing  with 
c(X)perative  education,  but  also  of  all 
other  minority  memtiers  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  refer  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

There  was  leally  a  bipartisan  effort  in 
both  of  the  bills,  the  higher  education 
bill  and  the  vocational  education  bill. 

We  all  worked  together  in  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  unanimity  to  do  some- 
thing effective  for  the  .schoolchildren  of 
America. 

I  think  the  minority  members  deserve 
hich  credit  for  the  leadership  they  took 
in  helping  us  on  the  majority  to  put  to- 
gether a  bill  of  which  we  can  be  proud. 
I  think  particularly  the  Senator  from 
California  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  And  I 
assure  him  that  we  are  most  enthusi- 
astic. This  has  been  an  example  of  a 
complete  bipartisan,  nonpohtical,  co- 
operative effort  with  a  single  objective — 
to  report  a  Ijill  that  will  be  good  for  the 
future  of  the  youngsters  of  our  country 
and  which  makes  it  pood  for  the  country 
as  a  whole. 

I  think  this  is  a  concrete  example  of 
how  effective  such  cooperative  and  bi- 
partisan work  can  be. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  friend  very 
much  for  his  kind  remarks. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  reads  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

'REQUIREMENT  WITH   RESPECT  TO  ENFORCEMENT 
or    COMPULSORY    ATTENDANCE    LAWS 

"Sec.  — .  (a)  Effective  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning alter  tlie  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
no  local  educational  agency  may  receive  any 
financial  assistance  under  this  Act,  or  any 
Act  amended  by  tliis  Act,  unless  such  agency 
has  certified  to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion in  such  form  as  is  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner,  that  it  is  taking  all  appro- 
priate steps  that  all  laws  relating  to  compul- 
sory school  attendance  in  the  district  of  such 
agency  are  being  enforced. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  make  an  investigation  and 
study  of  State  laws  re'atlng  to  compulsory 
school  attendance  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 


mining what  Federal  action,  if  any,  should 
be  taken  to  promote  minimum  education  re- 
quirements throughout  the  Nation.  In  car- 
rying out  such  investigation  and  study  the 
SecreUry  shall  consult  with  appropriate  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  ofBclals.  The  Secretary 
sliall  report  tlie  results  of  sucli  investlea- 
tlon  and  study,  together  witli  his  recommen- 
dations, to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
not  later  than  July  1,  1969." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  offered 
the  amendment  to  the  liishcr  education 
bill  and  made  what  I  thoupht  was  as 
much  explanation  as  was  required. 

That  explanation  was  implemented 
with  some  data  and  figures  from  tlie 
Census  Bureau  and  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion showing  how  indifferent  they  are  in 
some  areas  of  some  States  with  respect  to 
the  enforcement  of  compulsory  school 
laws  for  school  attendance. 

I  pointed  out  then  what  an  anomaly  it 
is  that  we  spend  $6,000  and  $7,000  to  take 
care  of  a  school  dropout  by  a  special  pro- 
gram when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  the 
enforcement  of  the  school  laws  in  the 
various  States  we  could  probably  retrieve 
or  avoid  some  of  those  los-ses  and  do  an 
exceptionally  better  job  than  is  being 
done  at  the  present  time. 

I  was  delighted  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon,  the  manager  cf 
the  bill,  looked  with  favor  upon  this 
amendment  and  was  willing  to  take  it  to 
conference.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI  made  one 
suggestion  that  I  have  incorporated  in 
the  amendment.  And  so  it  has  their  ap- 
proval that  it  be  adopted  and  go  to  con- 
ference for  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
planation in  connection  with  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  beyond 
that  I  think  it  requires  nothing  more. 

There  is  one  other  program  in  the 
amendment,  and  that  calls  for  an  in- 
vestigation or  a  school  survey  and  a  re- 
port with  respect  to  the  compulsory 
school  laws  of  the  respective  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explan- 
ation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Explanation    of    Proposed    Amendments    to 

S.    3769,     THE     HICHKK    EDUCATION     ACT     AND 

THE  Vocational  Education  Act 

An  examination  of  the  attached  statistics 
taken  from  U.S.  Census  Bureau  illustrates 
graphically  tlie  fact  that  the  Compulsory 
School  Attendance  Laws  of  the  various  States 
are  not  being  enforced.  Attached  also  is  a 
portion  of  the  Department  of  HEW  report. 
State  Law  on  Compulsory  Attendance,  show- 
ing existing  attendance  laws  in  each  State 
as  well  as  a  summary  on  schcwl  census  and 
the  penalties  for  falling  to  require  school  at- 
tendance. 

The  amendment  would  require  the  appro- 
priate oflicial  in  each  school  district  to  cer- 
tify, as  a  condition  of  obtaining  any  funds 
from  any  program  under  either  Act.  that  the 
Compulsory  Attendance  laws  are  being  en- 
forced in  ills  district.  Any  person  making  a 
false  certification  would  of  course  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  Sec.  1001  of  Title  18, 
U.S.  Code,  that  provides  a  criminal  penalty 
of  not  more  than  SIO.OOO  or  imprisonment  of 
not  more  than  five  years  or  both  for  making 
a  false  statement. 

In  addition  the  amendment  directs  the 
Secretary  to  prepare  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  and  to  submit  them  by  July  1,  1969. 
which  recommendations  shall  indicate  the 
minimum  level  of  educational  attainment 
that  the  Secretary  feels  essential  to  meet  the 
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needs  of  today.  Congress 
position  to  determine  whet: 
standards  should  be  provld 
of  receiving  federal  aid. 

Those  who  require  their 
alt?nd    school    have    very    ; 
Inps  about  those  who  do  no 
generally,  resent  seeing  $5,0<]  ) 
being  spent  to  educate  dro 
forcenient  of  school   atten( 
have  prevented  much  of  thl 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  PreAdent,  if  there 
are  enough  Senators  pw  !sent,  I  would 
like  to  ask  for  the  yeas  a  id  nays. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pr«  -idcnt.  I  do  not 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Pre.-^  dent.  I  will  be 
Klad  to  accept  the  amend  nent  without  a 
roUcall  vote.  I  thought  it  |ni'^'ht  facilitate 
matters  in  conference. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  PreJrient.  I  join  in 
tlip  acceptance  of  the  n  nendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFl  :er.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  i  le  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  nifiois. 

The  amendment  was 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 
I    note   that   the   vote   (  i   the   Dirksen 
amendment  was  unaniir  )us? 

SCHOOL    LUNCH    P    nCR.MH 
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ed  to  read  the  amendment 
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as  the  number  of  children  aged  three  to 
seventeen.  Inclusive,  in  each  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  chUdren  of  such  agee  In  all 
of  them. 

■•'(2)  Prom  the  remainder  of  the  funds 
available  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  allot  to  each  State  on  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  remaining  funds 
as  (1)  the  number  of  children  In  that  State 
aged  three  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  in  families 
with  Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  per  annum, 
and  (2)  the  number  of  children  in  that  State 
aged  three  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  in  families 
receiving  an  annual  income  in  excess  of 
¥3.000  per  annum  from  payments  under  the 
pro-am  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
chUdren  under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  bears  to 
the  total  niunber  of  such  children  in  all 
the  States.  For  the  |>urposes  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  the  number  of 
children  aged  three  to  seventeen,  inclusive, 
of  families  ha\lng  an  annual  income  of  less 
than  $3,000  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
fatisfactory  data  available  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  At  any  time  such  data 
for  a  State  are  nvallable  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  such  data  shall  be  used  in  mak- 
ing calculations  under  this  section.  The 
Secretary  shall  determine  from  data  which 
.'■hall  bo  supplied  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  the  number  of  chil- 
dren of  such  ages  from  families  receiving 
an  unmial  income  in  excess  of  $3,000  per 
annum  from  payments  under  the  program  of 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  under 
a  State  plan  approved  under  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  on  the  basis  of  the  latest 
calendar  or  fiscal  year  data,  whichever  is 
liter.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  'State'  does  not  include  Guam. 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  American 
Samoa.  ;ind  the  T^ust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

•■•(c)  State  agencies,  or  the  Secretary  as 
appropriate,  shall  use  the  funds  to  provide 
meals  to  children  whose  parents  or  guardians 
do  not  have  the  financial  ability  to  provide 
for  the  adequate  nutrition  of  their  children 
and  to  children  determined  by  local  officials 
as  in  need  of  Improved  nutrition.  The  funds 
may  be  used  to  finance  such  children's  par- 
ticipation in  an  eligible  nonprofit  food  serv- 
ice; to  assist  in  financing  the  purchase  of 
equlpnient  needed  to  operate  such  programs, 
and  not  to  exceed  aji  amount  equal  to  2  per 
centum  of  the  total  funds  used  under  sub- 
section (a)  in  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used 
in  such  fiscal  year  to  defray  part  of  the 
administrative  costs  of  the  Department  of 
Agricultxire  and  State  agencies  in  carrying 
out  this  section. 

••'(d)  The  authority  contained  in  this 
section  is  intended  to  supplement  the  au- 
thority and  funds  available  for  use  under 
other  sections  of  this  Act  and  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act.  as  amended. 

•••(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
;tsue  regulations  implementing  the  operation 
of  this  program  including  gtiidelinee  for  the 
determination  of  the  eligibility  for  children 
for  free  and  reduced-price  meals. 

'•'(f)  The  withholding  of  funds  for  and 
disbursement  to  nonprofit  private  schools 
will  be  effected  in  accordance  with  section  10 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  as 
amended,  exclusive  of  the  apportionment 
ratio  and  the  matching  provisions  thereof. 

•••(g)  The  -withholding  of  funds  and  dis- 
bursement to  eligible  service  Institutions  will 
be  effected  In  accordance  with  section  13(3) 
(d).- 

•■(b»(l)  Section  9  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1759)  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  the  second  sentence  a  new 
sentence.  •Such  determinations  shall  be  made 
by  local  school  authorities  In  accordance  with 
a  publicly  announced  policy  and  plan  ap- 
plied equitably  to  all  families  in  the  school 
attendance  area  on  the  basis  of  criteria 
which  as  a  minimum  shall  Include  factors 


for  the  level  of  family  Income,  Including 
welfare  grants,  the  numbers  In  the  family 
unit,  and  the  number  of  children  attending 
school.". 

••(2)  Section  9  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  former  third 
sentence  the  following:  •Overt  identification 
of  such  child  or  children  In  the  lunchroom 
or  classroom  by  means  such  as  special  tokens 
or  tickets  cr  by  announced  or  published  lists 
of  names   is  expressly  prohibited". 

••(3)  Section  4(e)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1773(e)  )  and  section 
13(fi  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  90-302.  section  3, 
are  amended  by  Inserting  In  each  of  those 
sections,  rrspectlvely,  wording  Identical  with 
the  amendments  to  section  9  of  the  latter 
Act  provided  by  the  above  sections  3  (a)  and 
(  bi  of  this  Act. 

••(C)(1)  Section  3  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U  S.C.  1752)  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  at  the  end  thereof:  •Appropriations 
to  cnrry  cut  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  for  any 
fiscal  year  are  authorized  to  be  made  a  year 
in  advance  cf  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  the  funds  will  become  available  for 
disbursement  to  the  States." 

'•(2)  Section  7  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  use.  1756)  Is  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  before  the  last  sen- 
tence of  the  section  the  following:  'For  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1969.  and  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary's  de- 
termination of  what  funds  from  sources 
within  a  State  may  be  regarded  as  from 
sources  within  a  State  for  purposes  of  match- 
ing shall  be  limited  by  the  availability  cf 
State  tax  revenues  for  use  for  program  pur- 
poses in  the  local  school  attendance  units. 
For  each  of  the  first  two  such  fiscal  years, 
such  State  appropriated  funds  must  equal 
at  least  4  per  centum  of  the  matching  re- 
quirements: for  each  year  of  the  second 
two-Vear  period,  at  least  6  per  centum  of  the 
matching  requirement;  for  each  year  of  the 
third  iwo-year  period,  at  least  8  per  centum 
cf  the  matching  requirement;  and  for  each 
subsequent  fiscal  year,  at  least  10  per  centum 
of  matching  requirements  must  be  met  from 
such  State  appropriated  funds." 

■•(3)  Section  12(d)(5)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  •preceding  fis- 
cal year^  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  •latest  completed  program  year 
immediately  prior  to  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
the  Federal  appropriation  Is  requested". 

••(d)(1)  Section  6  of  the  NaUonal  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1755)  is  amended  by 
inserting  in  the  first  sentence,  after  the  com- 
ma following  the  phrase  •his  administrative 
expenses",  the  following:  "including  the  op- 
erating expenses  for  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  other  than  for  section  3  of  that  Acf. 

••(2)  Section  6  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  In  the  first  sentence 
after  the  comma  following  the  phrase  •pur- 
suant to  section  H",  the  following:  "and  less 
not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  carrying  out  the  programs 
under  this  Act  and  the  provision  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  other  than  section  3. 
hereby  made  available  to  the  Secretary  to 
supplement  the  nutritional  benefits  of  these 
programs  through  grants  to  States  and  other 
means  of  nutritional  training  and  education 
for  workers,  cooperators  and  participants  in 
these  programs  in  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses expressed  In  section  2  of  tills  Act  and 
section  2  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966". 

••(3)  Section  12(c)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  UJ3.C.  1760)  is  amended  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  subsec- 
tion and  Inserting  ",  except  as  provided  in 
section  6  of  this  Act". 

"(4)  Section  11(a)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1780)  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  subsec- 
tion and  Inserting  '.  except  as  provided  in 
section  6  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act". 
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"(e)(1)  Section  12(d)(1)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1760)  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  word  "or"  that  pre- 
cedes the  term  American  Samoa"  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  the  follow- 
iag:  'or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands". 

'•(2)  Section  15(a)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1784)  is  amended  by 
striking  the  word  "or  that  precedes  the  term 
•American  Samoa  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  the  sentence  the  following:  or  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands'. 

••(3)  The  sections  of  such  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966. 
other  than  the  sections  amended  by  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  and  other 
than  in  the  proviso  in  section  11  (ta)  and  in 
section  4  of  llie  National  School  Lunch  Act. 
are  amended  by  inserting  the  phrase  •and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands" 
after  the  term  •American  Samoa'  wherever 
that  term  appears  in  such  Acts." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  amendment  I  have  sub- 
mitted is  contained  in  two  bills  which 
passed  the  other  body — one  to  amend  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  to  clarify  re- 
sponsibilities relating  to  the  supply  of 
school  breakfasts  and  lunches  which  was 
passed  on  July  1.  and  the  other,  to  add 
$100  million  a  year  for  3  years  out  of  sec- 
tion 32  funds  for  the  school  breakfast  and 
lunch  programs,  which  was  also  pttssed 
on  July  1.  Both  measures  came  to  the 
Senate  and  were  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  though  in  the  other 
bod>'  they  had  been  iiandled  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  which  is 
the  counterpart  committee  to  our  own. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  complain  about 
that  reference  at  all.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon — and  I  fully  sustain  him  in  this — 
felt  that  for  the  duration  of  this  session, 
our  committee  should  adhere  to  the 
precedent  which  had  been  set  by  our 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  Hill  I .  with  respect  to  this  particu- 
lar situation.  In  this  regard,  notwith- 
standing the  rather  specific  terms  of  the 
Reorganization  Act.  which  I  believe — and 
I  think  most  committee  members  be- 
lieve— give  this  jurisdiction  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
these  bills  were  allowed  to  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  which  has 
handled  them.  Though  it  is  rather 
anomalous  that  the  conference  would  be 
between  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
on  this  side  and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Education  on  the  other  .side,  none- 
theless, I  stand  with  my  chairman  in 
agreeing  to  that  arrangement  for  this 
session.  What  we  may  do  thereafter  will 
depend,  of  course,  on  our  new  chairman 
and  the  disposition  of  the  committee  as 
newly  organized. 

In  offering  this  amendment.  I  in  no 
way  base  it  upon  the  question  of  refer- 
ence to  a  committee  other  than  our  own. 
I  offer  it  because  of  the  grave  urgency 
of  need  with  respect  to  the  school  lunch 
program  and  the  fact  that  it  represents 
an  exact  corollary  to  another  action  I 
initiated  in  the  Senate,  which  related 
to  the  agriculture  appropriations  bill 
upon  which  the  Senate  acted  affirma- 
tively, and  which  is  still  in  conference. 

So,  both  of  these  steps — the  one  I 
suggest,  with  Senators  Hart,  Clark,  and 
Brooke,  to  the  Senate  today,  and  the 
other  one,  which  the  Senate  has  already 
taken — are   of  one   piece.   The   general 


effort.  Mr.  President,  is  to  make  section 
32  funds  available  for  the  school  lunch 
program,  on  the  proimd  that  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  most  critical  urgency  and  that 
it  is  the  type  of  program  to  which  sec- 
tion 32  funds  should  be  devoted,  rather 
taan  their  being  sent  back  to  the  Treas- 
ury. Approximately  $225  million  is  sup- 
posed to  go  back  to  the  Treasury  out  of 
section  32  funds  lor  fiscal  year  1968.  t;o. 
our  case  is  based  upon  ursency  of  need 
nnd  the  availability  of  funds,  and  that  is 
th"  ica;;on  why  I  raise  it  today. 

Furtlieimore,  we  all  know  that  we  are 
heading  to  adjournment.  We  all  know 
that  tlie  time  left  in  which  anything  like 
tliis  can  be  done  is  quite  short.  I  under- 
stand that  this  is  the  last  of  our  educa- 
tion bills  which  will  come  before  the 
Senate.  I  expressly— with  the  consent  of 
my  colleagues  who  are  joining  in  this 
anicndn.cnt — waited  until  this  bill  came 
up  because  it  will  be  noted  that  it  has 
sections  dealing  with  \arious  amend- 
ments to  the  elementary  and  secondary 
education  bill.  Hence,  I  felt  that  it  was 
proper  to  add  this  matter  as  v-ell,  which 
went  directly  to  a  program  in  clemen- 
tai-y  and  secondary  schools. 

Now  as  to  the  nierits.  which  is  a  very 
important  point:  I  have  had  placed  on 
the  desk  of  each  Senator  a  single-page 
memorandum  explaining  the  situation. 
It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a  typo- 
graphical error  in  the  figures  in  the  sec- 
ond line  of  the  explanation,  which 
should  read  $100,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  196£,  1970,  and  1971.  In  the 
second  paragraph  there  is  also  an  error, 
because  of  the  haste  in  preparation;  and 
the  figure  should  be  $64,000,000,  which  is 
coming  out  of  section  32  funds  for  the 
school  lunch  program  according  to  the 
1969  Agricultural  Appropriations  Act, 
which  is  now  in  conference. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  finish  my 
thought. 

I  have  the  deep  feeling,  Mr  President, 
that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  as  we 
know — I  am  told,  anyhow;  I  do  not  know 
this  as  a  fact,  but  I  expect  it — is  going 
to  start  hearings  on  this  matter  within 
the  next  few  days  We  have  no  idea  as  to 
when  anything  like  this  can  be  reported. 
We  iiave  no  idea  whether,  if  reported,  it 
can  be  considered.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  tied 
directly  into  education,  my  colleagues 
and  I  felt  that  this  was  the  time  in  which 
to  raise  it  and  to  see  if,  as  was  done  in 
the  other  body,  something  could  be  done 
about  it  now.  In  the  House,  it  was  done 
on  motion  of  Representative  Perkins. 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Education. 

I  vield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  that  the  Senator  has  called  the  at- 
tention of  rll  Senators  present  to  the 
fact  that  tliere  is  an  error  in  the  state- 
ment as  to  how  much  is  allotted  out  of 
.section    32    funds    for   the   school   lunch 
progr^am   in    the   pending   appropriation 
bill  for  1969.  As  I  understand  it,  it  is  S64 
million  instead  of  $14  million, 
Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  also  ask  the  Senator  if 
he  has  stated — and  I  have  not  heard  him 
state—  that  in  the  sam3  bill  and,  in  fact, 
for  some  years  in  this  bill,  the  Appropria- 


tions Committee  has  allocated  $104  mil- 
lion out  of  section  32  funds  for  the  spe- 
cial milk  program  for  children,  -which 
goes  to  the  same  children  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  same  program  and  is 
administered  by  the  same  system  as  the 
school  lunch  program. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct.  I  was 
coming  to  that  in  the  course  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  would  mean,  of 
cour.se.  that  S168  million  is  already  ear- 
marked, without  reference  to  some  other 
special  sums  which  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  mention,  for  this  general  type  of 
program  in  the  pending  appropriation 
bill,  to  come  out  of  section  32  funds  for 
the  .schoolchildren  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct,  in  terms  of  his  figures,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; but  the  Senator  from  New  York  is 
also  correct  in  that  what  induced  the 
Senate  to  act  on  tlie  appropriations  bill 
as  it  did,  namely  to  untie  the  hands  of 
tlie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  respect 
to  the  section  32  funds,  is  the  fact  that 
if  we  do  not  act  affirmatively  in  respect 
of  some  additional  authorization,  some 
S225  million  this  year  alone  will  go  back 
to  the  Treasury  because  of  unexpended 
section  32  funds. 

I  believe  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  us, 
and  I  shall  try  to  assume  it  without  de- 
taining the  Senate  unduly,  to  show  that 
this  is  urgently  needed  in  terms  of  hun- 
ger and  serious  malnutrition  of  chil- 
dren, which  none  of  us,  I  should  think, 
if  we  are  cognizant  of  the  situation, 
would  like  to  allow.  That  burden  of  proof 
is  on  the  proponents  of  the  amendment, 
and  I  sliall  do  my  utmost  to  carry  it  in 
icspect  of  this  situation. 

Mr.  President,  we  first  became  ap- 
praised of  this  situation  in  the  subcom- 
mittee which  is  so  graciously  headed  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
Clark  I.  when  we  actually  ran  into  situa- 
tions of  starvation,  or  what  seemed  to  us 
to  be  starvation,  and  very  serious  mal- 
nutrition of  children  in  many  of  our 
States.  So  the  cry  went  around  the  coun- 
ti-j- — later  borne  out  by  investigations  of 
doctors  and  others — that  there  really 
was  himger  in  the  United  States,  or  what 
was  the  equivalent  of  hunger,  much  to 
the  surprise  of  a  great  many  people. 
This  is  a  rather  recent  eye  opener,  so 
far  as  the  people  of  our  coimlry  are  con- 
cerned. And  how  much  more  of  an  im- 
pact does  this  have.  Mr.  President,  when 
it  relates  to  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  to  two 
items  of  evidence  upon  this  subject  aside 
from  the  evidence  of  our  own  eyes  and 
ears  and  the  testimony  heard  in  the  Sub- 
committee on  Employment.  Manpower, 
and  Poverty,  which  deals  with  the  over- 
sight of  the  antipoverty  program  in  the 
United  States.  One  is  the  report  of  the 
House  committee  upon  which  Represent- 
ative Perkins  relied  in  carrying  both  of 
these  bills,  which  are  incorporated  in  my 
amendment,  in  the  other  body. 

Repiesentative  Perkins  pointed  out 
that  school  districts  are  now  using  a 
rather  material  amount  of  money  they 
•were  allocated  for  the  education  of  poor 
children  in  order  to  feed  those  children 
because  there  was  apparently  no  other 
way  to  do  it. 
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lunch  program  who  were  fed  under  the 
school  lunch  program? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  quoted  from  the  figures 
of  the  House  committee,  which  showed 
1,890,876  children  receiving  free  limches. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  number  of 
children  receiving  free  lunches. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct:  but  as  to 
the  figures  for  children  getting  lunches 
and  paying  something  for  them,  that, 
too,  is  contained  in  the  report.  I  shall  give 
tho.se  fi.Rures,  or  perhaps  the  Senator 
could  do  it  faster  than  I  can. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know  where 
tiiese  ladies  "ot  their  .''pures.  The  figures 
I  iiave  before  me  come  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricu'ture  and  they  are  reliable. 

Last  year  19.6  !n!llion  children  were 
receiving  lunclies.  Tiie  number  of  meals 
.ser^'cd  was  3.33  billion.  Tlie  total  cost  of 
the  .school  luncli  and  breakfast  program 
to  the  Government  and  the  local  people 
was  $1,914,700,000. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  is  no  argument 
about  the  figures.  I  wish  to  point  out  to 
the  Senator  that  the  report  states  that 
of  50  million  public  elementar>-  and  sec- 
ondai-y  schoolchildren,  only  about  18  mil- 
lion participated  in  the  national  .school 
lunch  program.  Tliat  is  one  out  of  three 
children.  That  is  pretty  much  in  agree- 
ment. Of  the  50  million  schoolchildren, 
fewer  than  2  million,  which  is  imder  4 
percent,  are  able  to  get  free  or  reduced 
price  school  lunches.  That  seems  to  me 
to  be  in  accord  with  the  figures  cited  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  remaining  figure  is  in  complete 
a^M cement  with  Representative  Perkins' 
figures.  This  report  claims  4.5  million 
needy  children  are  not  receiving  free  or 
reduced-price  lunches. 

That  is  tl^  figure  that  Representative 
Pekkins  citwl.  It  is  the  figure  which  the 
committee  cited. 

So  the  argiunent  is  not  that  we  are 
callous,  inhuman,  insensitive,  and  are 
not  doing  anything  in  this  field.  Surely 
we  are  doing  a  great  deal  in  this  field. 
But  we  have  .iust  learned  that  a  great 
deal  more  needs  to  be  done,  especially 
in  extremely  necessitous  cases. 

I  would  be  the  last  person  in  the  world 
to  say  anything  other  than  that  the  Sen- 
ator s  heart  is  as  good  as  mine  or  as  good 
as  that  of  any  other  Senator,  but  our 
committee  has  heard  evidence  that  some 
children,  because  of  the  lack  of  the  few 
pennies  which  may  be  required  to  buy  a 
limch,  will  have  to  sit  and  watch  other 
children  eat  their  lunches,  while  those 
without  money  have  none.  That  is  the 
kind  of  heart-rending  situation  that 
other  Senators  and  I  feel  it  is  our  duty 
to  try  to  meet,  and  that  is  why  I  have 
offered  the  amendment. 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  Has  the  Senator  from 
New  York  any  idea  of  how  the  school 
lunch  program  is  operated? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  I  do.  Let  me  tell 
the  Senator  what  I  know  about  it,  as  I 
understand  it. 

The  Federal  Government  gives  both 
food  and  money,  and  the  amount  is  on 
the  average  of  $35  a  year  for  each  child. 
The  States  and  localities  make  their 
contributions  monthly  out  of  the  charges 
which  they  collect  for  the  school  lunches. 
They  make  their  individual  contribu- 
tions to  the  total  program  from  what 


they  are  able  to  collect  from  the  children 
themselves  who  pay  for  their  school 
lunches. 

For  the  children  who  have  the  20  to 
35  cents  to  pay  for  their  lunches,  the  pro- 
pram  v.orks  well.  The  difficulty  is  that 
there  is  a  tremendous  vacuum  in  the  pro- 
gram. The  reason  I  speak  of  the  figures  is 
that,  apparently,  there  is  a  vacuum  to 
the  extent  that  about  4.500.000  children 
who  most  nerd  the  program  are  not 
ablo  to  benefit  from  it.  So  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment  is  to  bring  a  great 
proportion  of  those  children  into  the 
program.  The  amendment — and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  ELrENDERl 
i.s  much  more  aware  of  it  than  I  am — 
not  only  would  provide  additional 
m^iu'.v — SICO  million  a  year — but  would 
also  provide  for  a  mandatorj'  State  con- 
tribution, which  ultimately  will  be  10 
percent  over  a  i)eriod  of  5  years.  The 
State  contribution  will  start  at  2  i^ercent 
and  will  rise  to  10  percent.  That  will 
also  tend  to  increase  the  size  of  the  pro- 
f;ram  and  to  make  more  free  meals  pos- 
sible as  against  the  present  plan  by 
which  there  is  a  big  inducement  on  the 
part  of  the  State  or  locality  to  get  a 
little  .something  out  of  that  child  in  order 
to  meet  the  non-Federal  contribution  to 
the  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Senator  would 
allow  me 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  coiir.se. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Over  20  years  ago.  I 
fathered  the  school  limch  program.  The 
idea  was  to  make  it  a  cooperative  effort 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
those  at  the  local  level.  As  a  result,  the 
total  amount  of  money  now  being  spent 
for  the  .'^.chool  lunch  program  is  $1,914.7 
million.  Of  that  large  amount,  the  total 
paid  by  the  States  and  the  local  people 
by  way  of  services,  as  well  as  the  contri- 
butions made  by  the  children — those  who 
are  able  to  do  so — amounts  to  $1,445  mil- 
lion. 

As  I  stated  this  year,  when  efforts 
were  made  to  provide  for  a  free  break- 
fast program,  it  was  my  view  that  if  the 
breakfast  program  were  not  handled  the 
same  as  the  school  Itmch  program,  it 
probably  would  lose  the  services  of  a  lot 
of  people  at  the  local  level.  If,  as,  and 
when  the  Federal  Government,  on  its 
own,  provides  the  money  and  manages 
the  program  on  its  own.  I  venture  to  say 
that  the  cooperation  of  the  people  at  the 
local  level  will  become  nil  within  the  next 
few  years. 

Now,  the  amount  of  money  the  Fed- 
eral Government  made  available  during 
1968  for  the  school  lunch  program  plus 
section  32  funds,  as  well  as  funds  from 
section  416 — that  is  the  bulk  food  pro- 
gram— amounted  to  $469.7  million. 

Was  the  Senator  aware  of  that? 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  said,  that  was 
from  cash,  section  416  and  section  32. 
Now  from  other  sources  by  appropria- 
tion, the  .special  milk  program  is  $104 
million.  That  is  mostly  from  section  32. 

The  food  stamp  program  amoimts  to 
$245  million — that  is  authorization  for  it, 
as  there  is  still  pending  in  the  House  a 
bill  to  increase  the  present  authorization 
by  $20  million  to  make  it  this  $245  mil- 
lion to  which  I  have  just  referred. 
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Out  of  .section  32  funds,  in  addition 
to  the  $104  million  to  which  I  have  ju.sl 
referred,  there  was  appropriated  or  made 
available  5179,800.000  for  food  distribu- 
tion programs. 

So  that  if  we  add  all  the  contributions 
made  directly  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture for  all  feeding  programs,  up  to 
now,  including  all  the  funds  provided 
imder  section  32  as  well  as  .section  416, 
the  amount  during  this  i)re.sent  year, 
with  the  authorizations  now  made, 
amount  to  $1,050,000,000. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  no  doubt,  and  I 
do  not  challenge  the  Senators  figures 
at  all — and  I  did  not  start  out  by  chal- 
lenging them,  but  I  only  point  out  that 
what  we  have  not  covered  in  this  coun- 
try  

Mr.  ELLENDER.  This  is  in  the  last  few 
weeks. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand. 

Mr.    ELLENDER    Since    Re.>urr.  ction 

City  was  constructed 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  think  .so. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know  that 
the  Senator,  or  anyone  else,  has  come 
l)efore  the  proper  committee  making  a 
case  like  that.  I  presume  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  evidence  used  in  order  to  show 
standing  people  by  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co..  I  guess,  was  obtained  from 
such  data  as  the  Senator  is  now  reading. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  .sorr>-  that  the  Sen- 
ator comes  to  any  such  conclusion  as 
that,  because  it  is  not  warranted.  There 
have  been  a  very  long  .series  of  hearings 
in  the  last  9  weeks  at  least,  many  in  the 
House,  and  also  in  the  Senate.  Some  16 
sets  of  hearings  have  been  held,  involving 
over  100  witnes.ses.  I  fought  this  battle 
on   the   agricultural   appropriations   bill 
to  the  extent  I  could  fight  it — to  wit.  to 
try  to  untie  the  hands  of  the  Secretar>'  of 
Agriculture  who  claims  he  could  not  use 
section  32  funds,  and  the  Senate  went 
along  on  that.  This  is  the  second  install- 
ment in  that  effort.  This  i.s  not  the  first 
time — I  have  the  evidence  to  support  it — 
that  we   found  lacunae   in  our   under- 
standing of  these  situations.  The  fact  is. 
we  have  discovered  enormous  areas  of 
poverty,  hunger,  or  malnutrition  which 
have  not  been  covered  by  our  legislation. 
I  point  out,  too,  Mr,  President,  just  by 
way  of  substantiation  of  the  situation, 
that  all  the  testimony  which  we  have, 
as  I  say,  in  committee,  which  handles  the 
poverty  program,  indicates  a  very  real 
and    verj-    endemic    condition    of    this 
character. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  In  just  a  moment. 
One  other  i^iece  of  evidence.  We  had 
the  testimony  of  ll^e  American  School 
Food  Service  Association,  an  association 
which  is  in  close  touch  with  this  whole 
field.  The  figures  of  the  association  agree 
exactly  with  the  figures  I  have  used. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  whole  letter,  together  with 
the  table  the  association  furnished  to  the 
Clark  subcommittee,  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


.american    school    food    service 
Association, 

Denver.  Colo  .  June  13.  196H 
Hon.  Jacob  K  Javits, 
Room  236.  Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  We  are  pleased  to 
provide  information  reqviested  irom  Ameri- 
can School  Food  Service  AssociaUon  through 
the  chairman  of  our  State  Directors'  .Section, 
Miss  Josephine  Martin  We  are  enclo.sing  a 
regional  breakdown  of  the  loUowing  infor- 
mutioii : 

1.  Number  of  free  or  reduced  price  lunches 
.prved  dally  on  a  regional  basis 

•2.  Number  of  needy  children,  ages  5  17 
irom  homes  with  less  than  $;j.000  annual  in- 
come who  are  not  receiving  free  or  reduced 
l>rice  lunch,  on  a  regional  basis. 

■J.  Of  the.se  children,  a  compui.ition  of 
tho.se  attending  .schools  with  no  lood  service, 
on  a  regional  basis 

4  Number  i>f  .schools  in  economically 
needy  areas  without  lood  service,  on  a  re- 
gional basis. 

b  Number  of  economically  needy  children 
,iges  5  17.  who  iire  not  receiving  free  or  re- 
duced price  breakfasts,  calculated  on  a  re- 
gional basis 

6.  An  estimate  of  '.he  nunibt-.-  of  children 
irom  large  lamilles  with  incomes  In  excess 
of  $3,000  annually  who  would  need  free  or 
reduced   price   meals,  on  a  regional   basis. 

Costs  have  been  calculated  on  the  follow- 
ing basis: 

Pood:  Breakfast,  l.i  cents  per  unit:  lunch. 
:)0  cents  per  unit. 

Uibor  and  other:  Breakfast.  !0  cent*  per 
unit :  lunch.  25  cents  per  unit. 

Administrative  cost:  180  .schools  or  less. 
$15,000  per  year  lone  professional  employee, 
one  clerical  i  over  180  schools,  proportionate 
basts 

N  )iifOf)d  assistance:  Calculated  on  a  basis 
III  10.000  dollars  per  .school  where  no  facilities 
currently  exist. 

Regional  and  national  totals  are  included 
lor  your  reference,  as  is  a  breakdown  of  states 
included  in  each  of  the  regions.  We  regret 
we  were  unable  to  secure  figures  on  short  no- 
tice from  our  State  Directors  in  California 
and  Montana.  Clearly  the.se  two  omissions 
would  make  a  substantial  ditTerence  in  the 
Western  Region. 

Frankly,  Sir.  it  Is  difficult  to  know  what  to 
.say  in  answer  to  the  question  of  how  much 
of  this  program  could  be  effectively  carried 
out  in  the  1968-69  school  year.  Clearly,  66 
million  dollars  worth  of  equipment  could  not 
even  be  manufactured  in  time  lor  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  year,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  proper  selection  of  equipment,  proper 
training  of  i>ersonnel  and  construction  and 
modification  of  housing  facilities.  Perhaps 
the  non-food  assistance  program  might  be 
thought  of  in  terms  of  a  three  year  develop- 
ment with  amounts  of  as,sistance  increasing 
each  year  as  additional  school  districts  com- 
pleted proper  prepartion. 

So  far  as  food,  labor  and  administrative 
costs  are  concerned,  we  most  certainly  do  not 
want  to  leave  the  children  ot  our  nation 
hungry  lor  another  three  years  while  we  are 
developing  permanent  facilities.  I  know  that 
our  membership  would  make  every  human 
effort  to  develop  emergency  measures  which 
would  enable  us  to  reach  the  hungry  chil- 
dren in  the  nation  during  the  1968-69  school 
year.  If  funds  are  made  available  for  this 
purpose.  I  .shall  ask  our  national  president 
to  call  a  meeting  at  once  of  leaders  of  our 
organization  to  work  with  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  officials.  We  have  a  dedicated 
membership  of  nearly  45.000  iiersons 
throughout  the  nation  and  22  year.s  experi- 
ence in  feeding  hungry  children. 

We  full  well  realize.  Senator  Javit.s.  that 
full  and  complete  funding  ot  the  food  and 
labor  costs  of  such  a  program  reach  .istro- 
nomical  proportions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one 


Is  reminded  of  the  passage  from  Lsaiah.  42-4. 
•He  shall  not  fall  nor  be  discouraged,  till  he 
has  set  Judgment  In  the  earth  "  The  task  is 
one  which  invites.  If  not  demands,  discour- 
agement. It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  figures  we  are  quoting  include  full 
and  loul  reimbursement  and  that  there  is 
at  least  some  assistance  given  by  most  school 
districts.  Examples  would  be  physical  facili- 
ties, usually  utilities,  and  |>ossibly  even  some 
personnel.  Certainly  local  and  st.ite  match- 
ing funds  could  be  encouraged  innnedlately 
and  required  over  a  period  of  time  I  am  sure 
we  all  realize  the  Job  cannot  ;ill  be  done  at 
once  Furthermore.  I  believe  u  is  Imperative 
that  the  -reduced  cost"  provision  of  the 
.School  Lunch  Act  be  encouraged,  whenever 
possible  If  parents  make  even  a  very  modest 
contribution  to  the  cost.s  of  school  ine;(ls, 
they  retain  their  .sense  of  respon.siblllty  for 
their  children  as  well  as  help  to  some  degree 
to  defray  the  costs. 

li  these  Hinds  are  mtide  avr.llable.  ,Scnalor 
Javiis.  I  i)ledge  you  the  ,support  of  every 
member  of  our  association  in  seeing  u>  it 
ihiii  they  are  admlnl.'tered  with  integrity, 
with  dispatch,  with  imagination  and  wit  n 
determination  to  see  that  there  are  no  longer 
hungry  children  in  the  United  Stites  .)f 
America 

I  would  make  one  last  plea.  Sir.  Although 
we  are  all  eager  to  attack  the  emergency  Mi- 
uatlon  on  an  emergency  basis.  I  hope  that 
Irom  this  awareness  of  the  problem  of  lunmer 
mav  develop  long  range,  constructive  plans 
and  programs  of  sound  nutrition  and  nutri- 
tion education  for  the  youth  of  our  nation. 
The  health,  vitality  and  spirit  of  our  people 
cannot  help  but  beneht  as  a  result. 

I  wl.sh  to  express  the  appreciation  of 
American  School  Food  Service  A.ssoclation  l.<) 
you.  to  Senator  Clark  and  to  the  entire  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Employment.  Man- 
power and  Poverty  for  current  hearinRS  on 
problems  of  hunger  across  the  land.  We  are 
honored  to  have  been  of  assistance  and  urge 
that  you  advise  us  of  any  future  occaMon 
when  We  may  be  oi  help  in  any  way 
sincerely. 

Jon.v   Pfrrvman. 

State  Summary 

Number  of  free  or  reduced  price 

lunches  (daily  average) 1.890  876 

Number  of  needy  children,  ages 
5  to  17.  from  homes  with  le.ss 
Than  $3,000  annual  income  who 
are  not  receiving  free  or  reduced 
price  lunch 4  074.491 

Of   these,   noted   in   No.   2   are   In 

schools  with  no  food  service !'27.  509 

Number  of  schools  in  economically 
needy  areas  without  lood  service 
(  food  or  equipment  I •'  606 

Number  of  economically  needy 
children,  ages  5  to  17,  who  are 
not  receiving  free  or  reduced 
price  breakfast J.  820.  KOS 

Number  of  children  from  large 
families  with  incomes  in  ex- 
cess of  $3,000  annually  who 
would  need  free  or  reduced  price 
meals   lestlmatei 782.992 

Has  attendance  improved  as  result  of  ex- 
panded food  service,  lunch  and  breaktasf 
(Section  11  schools.  Title  I  schools,  etc) 
Could  you  document  ;inswer  by  specihc  ex- 
amples of  increase  in  percentage  attend- 
ance?  . 

How  much  do  you  estimate  il  wotild  cost 
lo  provide  food  service  to  the  economically 
needy  children,  ages  5  to  17.  in  your  slate? 

Equipment 66,130.000 

Administration      1.496.o00 

Food '.370.867   318 

Labor  and  other  costs. •296.362.  359 

Total    734.856.;i77 

'.See  following  table  for  breakdown. 
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Costs  have  been  calculat^l  on  the  follow 

Ing  basis: 

BREAKFAST 

Children  not  receiving  fre« 

reduced   price   breakfast.   --        2,  820.  868 
Dnys    -  .180 


Breakfasts    served    li 
school    year 


-.      507,766.240 


Breakfasts    

Cost  of  food  per  meal 

Total    food   cost 


Breakfasts    

Labor    and    other    costs 
meal    


Total    labor    and 
costs    


ot  ler 


Needy  children 

Children  from  large  famlli 

Total  children  neeJng 
free  or  reduced  ppce 
meals    


Children 
Days    '. 


Total 


Meals 

Food  cost  per  meal. 


Total    food   coEt .-  $294,704,082 


Meals    

Labor   and   other  costs 

Total    labor    and    ot  ler 


costs    


9:  7 


ich 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr 
elation  says  that  4,674.49 
of  needy  children,  ages 
homes  with  less  than  S3 
come  who  a .e  not  recei 
duced  price  lunches, 
4,674,491  are  in  schools 
service. 

One  of  the  provisions 
raent  is  to  provide  food 
very  schools. 

I  yield  now  to  the 
sylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  PresiAnt 
to  support  the  amendme|it 
tor  from  New  York,  as 
would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  initial  steps  w 
the  shocking  revelation 
of  thousands,  and  probAly 
American  children  were 
hunger  and  malnutrition 
of  last  year,  when  the 
ert  Kennedy,  Senator 
fornia.  Senator  Javits, 
Mississippi  and  discover 
trition    was    rampant 
Mi-ssissippi. 

Thereafter,  the 
I  have  the  honor  to  cha 
Senator  Javits  is  a 
member,  went  all  over 
establishing  and  documAting 
ence  of  hunger  and  mail 
children,  among  the  Esl^mos 
among  the  poor  in  the 
lachia,  among  our  Neg 
our    great   city   slums, 
thioughout  areas  of  the 

Following  up  on  that, 


la  e 

M.  u 
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507,  756,  240 
X    15 

$76,  163. 436 

507,  756,  240 

-;  .10 

$.50.  7,';5.  624 


4,  674.  491 
782.  992 


S,  457,  483 

5,  457,  483 
\  180 

982. 346, 940 


982.  346,  940 

X    30 


982.  346,  940 

\'  .25 


.-  $245,586,735 


Pres  ient 


the  asso- 

is  the  number 

5  to   17.  from 

)00  annual  in- 

ng  free  or  re- 

000    of    those 

with   no   food 


)f  this  amend- 
ervice  in  those 


Sens  ;or  from  Penn- 


, I  am  happy 

of  the  Sena- 

a  cosponsor.  I 

my  colleagues 

resulted  in 

that  hundreds 

millions,  of 

suffering  from 

came  in  March 

Senator  Rob- 

RPHY  of  Call- 

and  I  went  to 

d  that  malnu- 

the   Delta   of 


11 


subcG  nmittee. 


res  ected 
th 


which 

and  of  which 

minority 

United  States, 

the  exist- 

utrition  among 

of  Alaska, 

egion  of  Appa- 

population  in 

jid.    of   course, 

outh. 

t  le  Senator  from 


a 


South  Dakota  I  Mr.  McGovernI,  an 
honored  member  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee  of  the  Senate,  intro- 
duced Senate  Resolution  281  to  establish 
an  ad  hoc  committee  to  last  only  until 
early  in  the  91st  Congress  to  do  some- 
thing effective  about  hunger  among 
children  and  adults  in  the  United  States. 

That  resolution,  which  I  think  nearly 
50  of  our  colleagues  cosponsored,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Comniittee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  and  lo  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Employment,  Manpower,  and 
Poverty,  which  I  chair.  We  had  hearings 
on  that  resolution  on  May  23,  Mny  29. 
June  12.  June  14,  and  June  21. 

I  want  to  pay  my  tribute  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wiscon.sin  I  Mr.  Nel.sonI,  who 
took  the  chair  on  a  number  of  hearings 
when  I  was  othei"wisc  engaged.  However, 
I  attended  enough  meetings  to  establish 
to  my  own  satisfaction  that  we  have  not 
leally  dealt  with  the  problem  of  feeding 
hungry  children  in  the  United  States  of 
America, 

During  the  course  of  those  hearings  43 
witnesses  either  testified  or  submitted 
statements. 

I  think  I  can  .say.  without  any  possible 
qualification,  that  hunger  stalks  ram- 
pant among  the  children  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  low-income  groups. 
Nobody  can  deny  it.  We  have  proven  it  in 
the  extensive  subcommittee  hearings  and 
field  trips. 

I  appreciate  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion that,  luider  ordinary  circumstances, 
a  committee  other  than  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  would  have 
.jurisdiction  over  these  two  pieces  of  leg- 
islation recently  passed  by  the  House: 
but  members  of  our  .subcommittee  and  of 
our  full  committee  know  that  there  is  an 
urgent  need  to  feed  the  hungiy.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  am  glad  to  see  the 
Senator  from  New  York  make  this  effort 
to  break  the  redtape  which  so  often  con- 
fronts tills  body  in  an  effort  to  bring 
much-needed  legislation  to  this  floor  in 
the  foi-m  of  an  amendment  to  an  educa- 
tion bill.  It  is  the  children  of  our  schools 
who  will  be  fed  as  a  result  of  the  amend- 
ment. This  committee  has  jiirisdiction 
not  only  over  health  and  labor  legislation, 
but  also  poverty  and  unemployment.  I 
can  think  of  no  more  appropriate  place, 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  being  what  they 
may  be.  to  bring  an  amendment  such  as 
this  than  to  an  education  bill. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  his  leadership.  I  join  him  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  my  leadership  would  not  have  been 
conceivable  were  it  not  for  the  basic 
groundwork  laid  down  by  the  subcom- 
mittee. We  bled  and  died  on  the  ques- 
tion of  v.hether  or  not  there  is  adequate 
power  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  use  funds  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  ought  to  be  u.scd.  We  thought  we 
had  scored  when  we  took  the  bonds  off 
the  Agriculture  Department  to  do  that. 
That  matter  is  locked  up  in  conference. 

That  is  why  I  characterized  this  as  the 
next  step,  under  section  32  funds,  to 
provide  $100  million  a  year  for  3  years. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  tiie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  support  the  amend- 


ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  but  I  would  like  to  make  a  short 
preliminary  statement. 

I  sei-ved  for  7  years  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  before  general  inter- 
est throughout  the  country  was  aroused 
over  the  plight  of  the  poor,  as  dramatized 
recently  by  the  march  of  the  jxior  on 
Washington,  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  El- 
LFNDERl  and  also  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida I  Mr.  Holland!  and  other  SenatoiT, 
had  in.stitutcd  a  school  lunch  program, 
which  has  been  in  operation  for  mr.ny 
years. 

Year  after  year,  the  school  lunch 
program  was  presented  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  Year  after  year,  appropria- 
tions were  increa.sed  for  the  school  lunch 
program  at  the  insistence  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  under  the  leader- 
.ship  of  the  chairman.  Senator  Ellen- 
DER.  It  is  only  recently  that  its  adequacy 
has  been  questioned.  It  is  only  recently, 
I  must  say  with  sadness,  that  many  who 
are  now  aroused,  have  spoken  up  at  all 
about  the  program.  I  do  not  refer  to  my 
colleagues. 

Having  served  on  that  committee,  I 
V,  ould  say  also  that  that  committee  made 
provision  for  the  distribution  of  milk  to 
-schoolchildren,  in  addition  to  the  school 
lunch  program.  Also,  it  adopted  amend- 
ments in  past  years  to  provide  some 
equipment  and  facilities  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  school  lunches,  if  States  would 
help  bear  the  cost. 

I  believe  that  2  years  ago.  or  perhaps 
it  was  3  years  ago.  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana I  Mr.  Ellender  1  and  the  commit- 
tee inaugurated  a  pilot  breakfast  pro- 
gram for  our  schoolchildren,  with  the 
purpose  that  it  would  be  extended  to  pro- 
vide breakfast  to  provide  the  energy  and 
the  interest  for  their  .schoolday  and  its 
work. 

I  mention  these  things  to  show  that 
there  has  been  a  program  for  years,  initi- 
ated by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, and  supported  by  the  Congress, 
and  only  recently  throughout  the  coun- 
tr>'  its  importance  has  been  generally 
recognized.  It  is  good  that  interest  has 
t>een  aroused  and  I  know  that  this  Con- 
gress will  respond. 

There  have  been  problems  connected 
with  the  school  liuich  program.  I  am 
familiar  with  it  because  of  its  operation 
in  Kentucky  and  particularly  in  the  cast- 
em  part  of  my  State,  which  as  other  sec- 
tions of  that  hilly  region  has  become 
widely  known  as  Appalachia. 

The  program  provides  for  modest  sums 
to  be  paid  by  the  parents  of  the  school- 
children. However,  it  developed  that  in 
poorer  families,  perhaps  in  a  family  that 
had  from  one  to  five  or  six  children,  even 
the  payment  of  the  small  amoiuit  of  15 
or  20  cents  was  beyond  their  capacity 
to  pay. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  Hart  I,  and  I  began  to 
offer  amendments  to  provide  additional 
funds  to  help  families  with  the  least  re- 
sources and  often  with  the  largest  num- 
ber of  children — funds  to  pay  their 
charges.  We  have  had  modest  success. 

But  above  all,  if  there  is  a  child  in  this 
country  who  is  hungry  or  undernour- 
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ished— and  there  are  many— we  must 
make  money  available  to  them  for  food. 
This  is  the  simple  reason  for  supporting 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  iMr.  Javits  I.  who  has  labored  so 
long  and  with  ureat  heart  in  this  field. 

This  program  will  require  more  than 
money.  It  will  require  money,  but  it  will 
also  require  formulation  of  effective 
plans. 

I  have  .studied  the  .school  lunch  pro- 
gram becau.se  of  its  importance  lo  my 
State,  and  as  I  have  said,  our  problem 
in  eastern  Kentucky.  In  Kentucky,  and 
eastern  Kentucky,  with  all  fioodlight 
that  has  been  turned  on  it.  we  provide 
about  85  percent  ol  the  children  with 
.school  lunches. 

Kentucky  ranks  about  seventh  or 
eighth  in  the  Nation  in  the  adequacy  of 
its  school  lunch  program.  The  program  is 
good  in  the  rural  section,  but  some  of  our 
cities  have  no  school  lunch  programs. 
This  is  true  also  in  Northein  States  and 
in  some  of  the  great  cities.  I  would  ad- 
vise my  friend  from  Pennsylvania. 
Senator  Clark  to  inquire  into  the  situ- 
ation in  his  own  State  and  find  out  if  the 
cities  have  .school  lunch  programs. 

In  February  of  this  year,  the  late 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy  of  New  York 
came  to  Kentucky,  and  into  eastern 
Kentucky  to  look  into  food  problems.  I 
met  him  but  was  not  able  to  uo  with  him 
because  of  a  death  in  my  family.  I  am 
glad  that  he  came  to  eastern  Kentucky  as 
his  visit  aroused  great  interest  there 
concerning  all  the  problems  ot  food  and 
poverty.  When  he  returned,  ho  and  Con- 
gressman Perkins,  of  Kentucky,  and  I 
urged  a  food  program  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Some  schools,  and  I  believe  ihi.;  i.-; 
particularly  true  in  some  cities,  including 
the  North,  do  not  have  adequate  facilities 
for  preparing  the  food:  or  serving  the 
food.  The  problem  remains  to  be  met 
by  our  large  cities. 

In  my  State,  the  women  in  the  neigh- 
borhoods alternate  in  helping  without 
cost,  to  prepare  the  food  for  the  children. 
Such  arrangements  will  have  to  be 
worked  out  in  larger  communities,  or 
else  to  pay  those  who  perform  the  .service. 

I  do  not  mean  to  dampen  the  concern 
which  has  been  aroused  for  this  program. 
But  it  is  only  fair  to  .say  that  for  20 
years  the  program  has  been  underway, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  the  Senator  from  Florida,  and 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

I  believe  food  and  school  lunches  ought 
to  be  made  available  for  every  child  in 
this  country.  I  support  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  and  com- 
mend him  for  his  continuing  efforts  for 
the  needy  of  our  country.  I  would  like, 
also,  to  pay  tribute  to  my  fellow  Ken- 
tuckian.  Congressman  Carl  Perkins,  for 
his  ouslanding  work  in  the  House. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky for  his  fine  statement. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  a  moment.  Coming 
from  the  kind  of  State  he  does,  which 
has  very  acute  problems  of  this  charac- 
ter, and  with  his  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience as  a  member  of  the  Committee 


on  Agriculture,  I  feel  per.sonally  that 
the  view  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
is  entitled  to  great  weight  with  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  ex- 
pres.sing  it  as  effectively  and  frankly  as 
he  has. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  ap- 
liroximately  19  years  ago.  and  found  a 
.system  of  .school  lunch  i)iograms  already 
initiated  and  operating.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellfndei;  I.  ;;nd  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  i  Mr.  Ri'ssell!. 
who  u.sed  to  be  active  in  tliat  field  and 
is  not  in  the  Chamber  at  the  moment, 
had.  as  I  understood  it.  been  joint 
fathers,  so  to  .speak,  of  a  program  orig- 
inated years  before  I  became  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

Since  I  joined  the  committee,  the  pro- 
gram has  been  increa.sed  frequently  but 
never  decreased:  and  that  has  been  ac- 
complished under  the  enthusiastic  lead- 
ership of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
Mr  Ellender  I.  As  chairman,  lie  cannot 
handle  all  the  legislation  thai  eomes  be- 
fore the  committee,  and  does  not  at- 
tempt to  do  so:  but  that  is  one  subject 
over  which  he  has  enthusiastically  con- 
tinued to  preside,  as  an  individual  Sen- 
ator as  well  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

We  have  added,  as  Senaior.s  know,  the 
s:j-called  .section  11.  to  provide  special 
funds  for  the  very  i;roup  of  needy  chil- 
dren just  m,entioncd  by  several  Sena- 
tors, particularly  the  able  Senator  from 
Kentucky — children  wlio  come  from 
homes  so  poor  that  they  cannot  v.ei  nu- 
tritious lunches.  We  have  added  a  .sec- 
tion providing  for  a  pilot  program  for 
breakfasts  for  children  where  they  do  not 
have  a  chance  to  get.  in  the  homes  from 
which  they  come,  a  nutritious  breakfast. 
We  have  added  a  section  giving  financial 
help  to  permit  the  purchase  of  stoves, 
refrigerators,  and  equipment  of  all  types 
that  are  needed  in  the  poorer  districts  so 
they  can  proceed  lo  install  and  partici- 
pate in  programs  of  this  kind. 

We  have  added  only  recently  a  day- 
care feature,  which  I  need  not  discuss 
liere.  but  I  simply  wish  lo  make  it  very 
clear,  and  I  think  we  owe  this  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  as  well  as  to  the 
Senate,  that  he  has  diligently  pursued 
the  enlargement  of  this  program  from 
lime  to  lime  in  numerous  very  helpful 
ways,  and  always  in  such  ways  as  will 
help  the  poor.  This  I  know,  and  I  have 
watched  it  for  these  past  18  or  19  years. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  .second  place,  we 
are  talking  about  a  question  here  which 
involves  section  32  funds.  As  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  stated  in  his  opening 
statement,  thase  funds  derive  from  30 
percent  of  the  customs  receipts,  which 
are  earmarked  especially  for  agricultural 
use  because  of  the  fact  that  the  tariffs 
are  imposed  mostly  on  the  manufactured 
articles  which  farmers  have  to  buy  at  a 
higher  price  because  of  the  protection 
which  is  given  to  American  manufacture 
and  labor  through  the  imposition  of 
tariffs. 

Mr.  President,  it  happens  that  my 
State  largely  produces  products  in  the 
field  that  have  to  rely  to  some  extent  on 


.section  32  funds :  Fruit,  vegetables,  meats, 
and  other  perLshable  crops  which  are  not 
price  supported.  As  now  worded,  section 
32  gives  fii-st  priority  to  the  purchase  of 
surpluses  that  may  develop  from  year  lo 
year  in  those  i>erishable  commodities.  So 
almost  since  I  came  to  the  Senate,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  allotted  to 
me  the  task  of  liandling  .section  '.i'l 
mailers. 

Section  32  fund.s  have  been  handled  in 
ihs  field  very  geneiously,  if  I  may  .say 
.'■o.  In  the  first  place,  the  surplus  com- 
modities which  are  ijurcha.sed  with  sec- 
lion  :{2  funds  very  largely  go  to  the  .school 
luncl)  programs.  In  other  words,  when 
they  have  lo  buy  fruits,  when  they  have 
to  buy  vegetables,  when  ihcy  have  to  buy 
meats  which  are  in  excess  supply,  which 
would  otherwi.se  destroy  the  value  in  the 
marketplace  of  tho.se  products,  most  ol 
the  purchases  go  to  the  .school  luncli 
programs.  I  think  Senators  know  that, 
but  this  needs  to  be  stated  for  the  record. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  were  asked, 
some  years  ago,  to  take  over  the  special 
school  milk  program:  and  we  have  ap- 
propriated. I  behove,  for  the  last  3  years 
the  .sum  of  S104  million  a  year,  though 
I  notice  the  total  amount  was  not  spent 
the  last  fi.scal  year,  according  to  the 
figures  supplied  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Nearly  $100  million  was 
spent  last  year:  S104  million  is  in  the  bill 
for  this  year. 

We  have  stepped  up  our  amount  of  di- 
rect appropriations  from  section  32  funds 
10  the  school  lunch  program.  Originally 
it  was  a  small  amount.  Then  we  increased 
it  to  S45  million  a  year.  This  year,  we  are 
appropriating  $64  million  in  direct  funds 
to  the  .school  lunch  program  out  of  sec- 
tion 32  funds. 

We  are  not  trying  to  be  parsimonious. 
We  are  trying  to  be  generous.  But  the  fact 
is  that  anyone  who  lakes  this  year  as  a 
typical  year  for  section  32  funds,  and  who 
looks  at  the  fact  that  $226  million  has 
been  turned  back  to  general  revenue  this 
year,  is  not  getting  a  fair  picture  of  the 
use  of  .section  32  funds.  If  Senators  will 
take  lime  to  look  at  the  figures  .shown  in 
the  report  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture covering  the  years  1958  through 
1967  for  the  use  and  amount  of  section  32 
funds,  they  will  find  that  in  many  years, 
there  was  less  than  $100  million  returned 
lo  the  Treasury  after  the  original  pri- 
mary uses  of  section  32  funds  were  made, 
and  that  in  2  years  there  was  less  than 
the  S300  million  which  is  required  by  law 
10  be  carried  forward  for  the  next  year's 
operation  of  the  program.  Tlie  legisla- 
tion requires  that  any  amount  above  $300 
million  each  year  be  returned  to  the 
Treasury,  to  go  to  general  revenue  funds. 
In  some  years,  as  in  the  year  just  finished, 
there  have  been  substantial  amounts. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  was  cor- 
rect in  stating  the  amount  as  S220-odd 
million.  However.  I  will  ask  that  these 
facts  also  be  considered  for  the  Record 

at  this  time. 

In  1958,  when  we  began  the  year,  there 
was  less  than  $300  million  in  carrj-over 
because  of  the  expenditures  in  section  32 
funds  for  their  primary  uses  in  the  year 
before.  There  wa^  S299  million  to  carrj- 
fonvard  that  year. 
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In  1959.  1960,  1961.  1!  162.  1963,  1964, 
and  1965  there  was  $300  1  nllHon  or  more, 
carried  forward  althou(  h  In  some  of 
those  years  there  was  vel  y  little  more  to 
return  to  general  revenue   funds. 

In  1966,  just  2  years  ai  ;o,  the  require- 
ments of  section  32  were  such  the  previ- 
ous year  that  there  was  \  lot  any  balance 
to  turn  over.  And.  to  the!  contrary,  there 
was  only  $298  million  U  carry  out  the 
operations  of  the  progn  tn  that  year, 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  wry  burdensome 
compilation,  and  I  do  nol  like  to  ask  that 
it  all  be  printed  in  the  R  cord.  It  is  here 
for  anyone  to  see.  And  I  Ik  ive  stated  facts, 
that  in  1957  and  in  1965.  n  each  of  those 
years,  there  was  less  thj  n  $300  million 
left  at  the  end  of  the  yea  •.  So.  there  was 
nothing  to  turn  over  af  »r  the  primary 
requirements  for  the  use  f  the  section  32 
funds  had  been  met. 

If  the  Senators  wi.sh  tt)  look  at  Uiose 
figrires.  they  will  find  sevi  iral  other  years 
in  whic+r  there  was  sU  )stantially  less 
than  the  amount  that  wijuld  be  applied 
under  the  amendment,  lei  s  thnn  the  $100 
million  after  primary  s<  ction  32  funds 
were  met, 

I  am  going  to  turn  ov<  r  this  compila- 
tion that  was  furnished  to  me  by  the 
Department  of  Agricultt  re  to  the  Sen- 
ators handling  the  bill,  tl  e  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  Senator  rom  New  York. 
I  want  it  perfectly  clear  for  the  Record 
that  there  have  been  a  i1  umber  of  years 
when  this  requirement  I  lould  not  have 
been  met  because  therei  was  less  than 
$100  million  to  turn  over*  or  make  avail- 
able for  general  revenue  n  urposes. 

There  is  much  more  t  can  say  about 
this,  and  if  the  Senator  ^•ill  indulge  me 
for  an  addiuonal  momel  t,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  there  is  a  vei<  r  difficult  ques- 
tion of  jurisdiction  invo  i-ed  here,  I  am 
not  talking  particularly  about  the  con- 
sideration of  the  pendini  amendment.  I 
am  talking  about  the  gi  neral  result  of 
the  adoption  of  the  pendil  ig  bill. 

Section  32  always  has  1  een  an  agricul- 
tural fund,  always  has  leen  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry Committee,  and  alwi  lys  has  been  re- 
viewed every  year  to  se^  how  much  we 
could  safely  divert  to  goi  id  uses  such  as 
school  lunch  use  and  th|  special  sciiool 
milk  use  and  the  like.  Al  id.  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  express  my  i  wn  opinion,  it 
must  always  be  left  in  th  it  situation  be- 
cause otherwise  the  very  uses  for  which 
section  32  is  enacted  mas  be  defeated  by 
seeking  to  put  a  large  diarse  like  $100 
million  in  advance  aga  nst  section  32 
funds. 

There  is  that  problem  of  jurisdiction, 
because  from  year  to  yei  r  our  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  I  orestry  reviews 
the  fund.  And  the  subct  lamittee  which 
I  happen  to  head,  the  31  bcommittee  on 
Appropriations  which  hi  mdles 
ture  appropriations,  does 

We  have  been  very  geri  erous,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say  .so.  in  i  ur  attitude  to- 
ward these  other  very  .vorthy  causes, 
particularly  school  liul;h  and  such 
causes.  However,  without)  that  chance  to 
review  each  year,  there  is  no  telling  what 
will  happen  in  this  partic  lar  period,  and 
I  think  it  is  exceedingly  unwise  to  im- 
ix)se  a  charge  of  $100  nillion  a  year 
without  a  chance  to  revi  w  and  without 


agiicul- 
he  same  thing. 


requiring  additional  appropriations,  but 
simply  allowing  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  use  that  amount  each  year  for 
this  worthy  purpose,  to  feed  the  poor 
people. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  another  diffi- 
cult jurisdictional  question  if  the  pend- 
ing bill  is  adopted  and  we  put  wording 
into  the  School  Lunch  Act,  We  will  find  a 
situation  where  the  School  Lunch  Act  will 
come  partly  from  the  Agricultural  and 
Forestiy  Committee  and  partly  from  the 
Committee  en  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 

Who  has  jurisdiction?  Where  does  the 
jurisdiction  lie?  Who  can  put  the  picture 
together  if  we  have  such  a  situation? 

I  hope  that  the  other  Senators  will 
realize  that  these  important  questions  of 
continuing  jurisdiction  are  involved  in 
this  picture.  And  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  feel  so  strongly  about  it. 

One  other  point,  if  my  distinguislied 
friend  would  yield.  I  know  perfectly  well 
what  his  amendment  did  in  the  agricul- 
tiual  appropriations  bill.  I  am  trying  to 
work  it  out.  I  know  perfectly  well  what 
the  passage  of  these  acts  in  the  House 
last  week  means.  And  so  does  my  coun- 
terpart, who  is  the  chairman  of  the  con- 
ferees from  the  House  on  the  agricul- 
tural appropriations  bill.  We  are  trying 
to  work  out  something  that  will  be 
acceptable. 

May  I  say  also  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  EllenderI, 
the  chaiiman  of  the  committee  to  which 
these  two  bills  have  been  assigned,  states 
that  the  bills  will  come  up  for  considera- 
tion Wednesday,  the  day  after  tomor- 
row, wliich  will  be  the  first  meeting  of 
the  committee  after  the  matters  were 
refeiTed  to  it. 

A  hopeless  hodgepodge  results  if  we 
get  this  kind  of  on-the-floor  handling  of 
an  important  matter  of  this  kind,  which 
ties  up  the  jiuisdiction  in  every  con- 
ceivable way. 

I  hope  that  my  distinguished  friend 
will  allow  some  opportunity,  both  in  the 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee, 
which  begins  consideration  the  day  after 
tomorrow,  and  in  the  agricultural  appro- 
priations conference  committee  which  is 
underway  now  and  which  has  settled, 
with  one  minor  exception,  everything  else 
in  the  bill  but  this  subject.  It  is  working 
on  the  matter  very,  very  hard  and  trying 
its  best  to  work  out  a  solution, 

I  see  on  the  floor  of  the  Chamber  one 
or  two  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  who  are  serving  on  that  conference. 
I  think  they  know  as  well  as  I  that  the 
statements  I  have  made  are  correct. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana is  present,  and  he  has  already  ad- 
vised, as  I  understand  it.  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  he  will  take  up  this  matter 
Wednesday  in  the  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry legislative  committee. 

It  seems  to  me.  if  we  are  to  have  order- 
ly processes  and  if  we  are  going  to  know 
how  to  deal  with  this  question  in  such  a 
way  as  to  preserve  jurisdictional  regu- 
larity of  any  kind  in  this  very  important 
field,  that  we  should  allow  time  for  these 
two  committees  which  are  working  on  the 
matter  to  try  to  work  it  out. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
h:S  very  patient  yielding. 


Mr.  JAVTTS,  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  answer  very  briefly  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

In  the  first  place,  the  text  of  the 
amendment  provides  that  "not  to  ex- 
ceed $100  million"'  a  year  .should  be  made 
available  for  section  32  funds.  That 
means  that  if  there  is  less  than  $100 
million  a  year,  the  allocations  will  be  re- 
duced. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  that  the  Secretary  has  to  wait  un- 
til the  end  of  the  year  before  he  will 
know  that — as  he  would  have  had  to  do 
in  several  years? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pre.«;ident.  I  would 
assume  that  the  Secretary  could  make 
an  estimate  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
This  refers  to  the  use  of  section  32  funds, 
and  he  may  have  to  wait  until  the  end  of 
the  year.  He  has  to  comply  with  the 
statute  if  we  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  the  kind  of  regular, 
dependable,  stable  program  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  wants  to  set  up 
in  this  very  vital  field. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  it  is.  I  have 
great  confidence  in  the  availability  of 
these  fimds.  They  have  risen  from  $521 
million  in  1958  to  $794  million  in  1967.  In 
my  judgment,  I  can  very  nicely  rely  upon 
that  situation.  Ii.  any  case,  the  legisla- 
tion does  provide  for  that  contingenc:; 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  JAVITS.  May  I  finish? 

The  second  point  I  should  like  to  make 
in  reply  is  this:  There  is  a  very  interest- 
ing jurisdictional  situation  here.  The  two 
bills  which  have  been  passed  in  the  other 
body  now  rest  in  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.  If  this  amendment 
is  adopted  by  the  Senate,  it  will  go  to 
conference,  and  the  other  body  will  not 
be  In  the  position  in  which  we  have 
locked  in  this  particular  amendment,  be- 
cause it  is  not  a  House-passed  bill  upon 
which  we  are  puttting  this  amendment. 
This  is  a  Senate  bill.  Hence,  this  parti- 
cular measure,  if  we  do  adopt  the  amend- 
ment, will  go  to  a  completely  open  con- 
ference. Therefore,  any  adjustment  can 
be  made  by  the  conferees — of  any  ki-id 
or  character — depending  on  what  results 
from  whatever  is  done  by  the  appropria- 
tions process  and  in  the  conference  on 
that  bill. 

The  reason  why  I  am  offering  this 
amendment  and  pressing  it  is  precisely 
that  we  are  at  the  end  of  the  session 
and  that  we  need  this  kind  of  opportu- 
nity if  we  really  are  going  to  work  out 
the  matter.  Otherwise,  we  are  locked 
into  the  appropriations  conference  with 
whatever  limitations  there  are  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  bill,  which  may 
not  be  limitations  of  money,  with  which 
we  can  deal,  and  we  have  no  opportimity 
except  ihis  one  in  order  to  free  our  hands 
to  give  an  adequate  sum  of  money  this 
year  to  the  school  limch  program. 

Knowing  Senator  Morse  as  I  do,  I  do 
not  even  have  to  ask  liim — I  know  that 
he  will  be  in  the  closest  consultation 
with  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Foresti'y  and  with  its  clrainnan  in  con- 
nection with  whatever  takes  place  in  the 
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conference.  But  it  is  a  way  of  gclting 
the  matter  before  the  Hou.se  and  the 
Senate,  with  complete  flexibility,  because 
it  even  could  be  dropped  in  conference, 
if  Senator  Morse,  as  our  leader,  felt  that 
it  should  be.  I  will  .say  that  right  now. 
myself — even  if  it  carries.  But  by  car- 
lying  it.  we  give  our.selves  an  opportu- 
nity to  work  out  the  situation  in  a  legisla- 
tive way.  as  a  counterpart  to  whatever 
might  happen  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  It  is  becau.se  I  realize  how 
close  we  are  to  the  end  of  the  session, 
and  because  I  know  how  necessitous  the 
situation  is.  that  I  cau.se  this  amend- 
ment to  be  offered.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  fact  that  it  stands  up  sub- 
stantively this  year,  because  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  approximately  $225  million 
was  turned  back  to  the  Treasury. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  In  the  first  place,  that 
money  has  already  been  turned  back, 
and  Uiere  will  not  be  any  such  amount — 
if  there  is  any  amount — available  for 
a  year  now.  We  are  nov/  operating  in 
fiscal  1969. 

In  the  second  place,  this  tabulation 
shows — let  me  read  these  figures — for 
1958.  only  $83  million  was  returned  to 
the  Treasury;  for  1959,  $72  million  was 
returned  to  the  Treasury;  for  1969,  $91 


million  was  returned  to  the  Treasurj-; 
for  1961,  $7  million  was  returned  to  the 
Treasury,  More  than  $100  million  was 
returneti  to  the  Treasury  for  1962  and 
1963.  However,  coming  to  1964,  $3  mil- 
lion was  returned  to  the  Trcasurj-.  For 
1965.  $8,000  was  returned  to  the  Treas- 
ury. 

In  recent  years,  in  1966.  $208  million 
was  rf turned;  in  1967,  $181  million.  In 
the  \par  iias-scd,  $226  million  was  re- 
turned. 

But  I  invite  the  Senator's  attention — 
if  he  will  read  the  list  I  have  made  avail- 
able to  liim— to  the  fact  that  it  appears 
that  whenever  any  of  the  big  jicrishable 
crops  are  in  trouble,  nothing  is  left  to 
turn  over,  or  very  small  amounts  arc  left 
to  turn  over,  to  the  TreasuiT- 

For  instance,  in  the  fieM  of  butter,  in 
19G1.  $115  million-plus  of  that  product 
had  to  be  purchased  to  save  dairy  farm- 
ers. In  the  field  of  beef,  in  1954.  $83  mil- 
lion of  that  product  had  to  be  pur- 
chased: in  1964.  S69  million;  and  in 
1965.  $156  million. 

In  the  field  of  pork.  S95  million  of  sur- 
plus pork  was  purchased  in  the  year 
1956. 

In  any  year  when  those  large  pur- 
chases are  made  to  help  large  industries 
producing  perishable  crops  to  get  over 


the  lull,  to  take  those  surpluses  off  the 
market,  there  will  not  be  any  substan- 
tial fund  left  in  section  32. 

The  Senator  is  well  disposed  toward 
asricullural  producers,  and  nobody 
knows  that  better  than  I.  He  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  he  cannot  tell  and  the 
Secretary  cannot  tell,  and  no  one  in  this 
Chamber  can  tell,  when  these  heavy 
snrplu.ses  are  Roins  to  ari.se,  because 
tliry   arise   unexpectedly, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  the  Senator  has 
emitted  to  .'.ay ^ 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  AnJ  the  effect  of 
GATT.  likewise,  vvili  reduce  our  tariff 
returns  effective  July  1.  just  2  weeks 
aco.  and  nobody  knows  iiow  greatly  they 
\  ill  be  reduced. 

I  believe  this  is  a  most  unfortunate 
lime  to  suggest  such  an  additional  drain 
upon  .section  32  funds  for  a  cau.se  not 
directly  related  to  the  protection  of  the 
producers  of  ix>rishable  agricultural 
commodities. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  tabulation  I  have  referred 
to  in  citing  these  fifrures  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  iwlnt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


REMOVAL  OF  SURPLUS  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES,  FISCAL  YEARS  I95S  V 


1958 

1959 

1960 

5300,000,000 

666. 160 

251.446.364 

1961 

$300, 000. fcDO 

£02,  C33 

319.950.724 

1962 

1S63 

1934 

5300.  COO.  000 

451.225 

3C9  391.556 

1%5 

5300.  OflO,  (jjO 

49,596 

378.907.331 

10Q6 

1967 

rrelimii..ny. 
1968 

FUNDS  AVAILABLE 

Carryover 

Recovery  ot  prior  year 

obligations 
30  percent  ol  customs 

receipts.. -. 

$299,940,687 
220,878,158 

}300,  OCO,  000 

500,  886 

235,936.663 

$300.  OOC.  ceo 

1.457,908 

325, 826. 751 

;300,0TO.C00 

1.128.424 

318.068.537 

5298,758,226 

28.  529 

405,549,361 

5300, 000, 000 

157.060 

493.935.754 

5300.  C:)0, 000 

3:7.305 

578.911.603 

Total  available 

Less translers  to  In- 
teriordSUSC 
713  c  as  amended). . 

520,818.845 
4.651.151 

536. 437, 549 
4,786.415 

552.112  524 
4.993.642 

620, 762,/ 57 
5,321.081 

627,284,659 
4,757,143 

619.196,961 
5.071.342 

C69.842.781 
5.373.096 

678.956,827 
5.  297,  951 

704,336,116 
6,610.569 

794.092.814 

6.778.506 

879,228,908 
7.  443.  C92 

Total  available  to 
USDA ... 

516,167.694 

121.654.680 

101,051 

1.128.684 

868.402 

2.422,215' 
-101,220 

531.651.134 

547.118.882 

615,441.676 

116.3l;3.b74 

37.597.468 

1.070.C98 

3.  057.  880 

74.156.722 

12,574,492 

"3.157.931 
840. 184 

622,527,516 

24.000 

853,625 

31.199,507 

1.531.370 

7.816.C11 

8?.  031,993 

7.633.866 
1,532,468 

10.  572. 2  JU 
-30,908 

614.125.619 

664,469.685 

K5.  000.  OIW 

27.012.132 

3.056.022 

4.  744.  789 

127.970,263 

12.373.212 
2.  047.  844 

2.313.490 
-13.380 

673.658.976 

.'5,  OiJO.  000 
5.173.235 
4.259.537 
2.  266.  380 

175,974.126 

12.585.620 
447.033 

1.418.894' 
-22,359 

2.?7,1U7,466 

3.271.326 
2, 140. 144 

697,725,547 

33, 550,  000 
9,850,2a 
10.874,821 

40.617,533 

11,967,360 

"  1, 090.234' 

2, 488, 607 

413.840 

787.314.308 

4.346.876 

37.464.401 

5.234  515 

119.733.256 

6.  3C9.  083 

-5.254 

37 

f.l4!) 

536.955 

871.785.316 

OBLIGATIONS 

Commodity  program 
payments: 

Cotton 

Dairy  products 

Eggs  and  poultry 

Fruits 

101.130,189 

6.361.847 

115,837 

1.082.286 

330,191 

7. 582, 298 

11.565 

51.234.409 
24. 081, 405 

7. 804, 428 
10.862.421 

8,017.C77 

2,258.380 

188.467 
272.751 

9,615 

24.354.147" 
3. 729. 726 
111.9S0 
58, 929. 440 

3.  OCO.  8£1 
2.995.579 

2. 733. 8(16 
187.996 

S.  131.U64 
44.111.133 

10.033.533 

3  908.  869 

67.i93  606 

10.968.623 

13.238.172 
12.442.124 

Gram 

Livestock  products... 
Peanuts  and 

products 

Tobacco 

Tree  nuts 

Vegetables       ..     .. 
Miscellaneous — 

Subtotal 

Food  stamp  program 

Surplus  removal  op- 
erating expenses.. 

K'arkeling  agree- 
ments and  orders 

Foreign  market  pro- 

126,073.612 

2.108.642 

1.340.186 

1.879,353 
226, 823 

116,614,216 

.-.  169. 970 

1.418.232 

2.165,269 
240, 584 

104.719.338 

2.168.719 
1.451.417 
(') 

252. 758. 249 
906,213 

?.324  2J5 

1.630.631 

143.1G4.162 

14.069.967 

2, 122.  382 
2,263,591 

96.053.180 
20,439.770 

2.832.417 

1.892.273 

259.  504. 369 
30.535.716 

3,  CS2, 082 

1.988,854 

116.852.639 

3,  C70, 358 
2,185.616 

174.237,969 
-86.420 

3.  394.  7561 

2.183.513) 

171,227,224 

£.500.  c:o 

motion 
Imp-It  control   .    . 

Total  obligatrons. 
TRANSFERS 

(1)  Foreign  Agricul- 

tural Service 
(pursuant  to 
USDA  appropri- 
ation acts). .    . 

(2)  School  lunch 

(ptjisua:it  to 
USDA  appropri- 
ation acts)  . 
(3;;  Food  stamp  pro- 
pram  (pursuant 
to  1965  USOA 
Appropriation 

131,628,816 

end  of  table 
1342— Part 

122,608,271 
35.000,000 

108.339.474 

2,493.000 
43,657,248 

257,619.348 

2,817,000 
45, 000, 000 

162,320,102 

3,117.000 
45. 000. 000 

121.217,640 

3,117,000 
45, 000, 000 

295.081.021 

3,117.000 
45, 000,  000 

232.518,936 

3,117.000 
45.  000.  OOO 

30,650,000 

122,108,613 

3,117,000 
45, 000, 000 

179.729.828 

3.117.000 

45.  000.  000 

177.727.224 

3.117,000 
45. 000, 000 

Si'o  footnote  at 
CXIV 

16 
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1958 


rSANSFERS— Con. 

',  I)  Special  milk  pro- 
tiram  (pursuant 
lo  1965  USDA 
Appropriadon 
Act) 

(->)  Commodily  Credit 
Corporation 
ARS  and  CSRS 
(pursuant  to 
1964  USDA 
Appropriation 
Act) 

(6)  Comparative 
tr.msler  lo 
Olfice  ot  In- 
spector Genpi.il 

('■)  Miscellaneous 
traiislers 

Total  used  by 
USDA 

Balance 
Kptuined  to  Treisuiy 


i4W,  24!. 


132.U81.06I 

384.086.633 
83.  585.  / 17 


I  Beginnini!  in  i960  lianstets  tu  F 


oiwaid^and  it 
tliat  tilt  Sena- 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pre:  dent,  what  the 
Senator  has  omitted  to  itate  is  that  the 
iiiuised  balance  carried 
is  exactly  the  same  tabli 
tor  has  been  readins  fro  n — is  a  consist- 
ent $300  million.  So  an  i  deqiiate  reserve 
is  constantly  maintained 
ure  Department   to  tal  i  care  of  con 
tinijencies    of    commodiljj-    |)ro;^ rains    in 
perishable  products. 

And  as  I  have  pointed 
if  there  is  no  money,  t 
riianev  on  the  school  luii 

I  find  it  difficult  to  see 
tor  can  arpue  at  one  ani 
that  he  is  toing  to  try  t 
appropriations  bill  mon 


.section  32  funds  for  .schi  ol  lunches,  and 
that  there  is  grave  dansfr  of  imperilinc; 
the  .section  .52  funds. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Pt 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  yet. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  lenatoi  has  not 
been  fair. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Sen 
more  than  I  have. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Jenalor  has  not 
.-tated  fairly  what  appea  s  on  this  list. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Prejdent.  I  do  not 
yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFI- 
Senator  yield V 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  >|eld. 

Mr.    HOLLAND.    Mr 
Senator  can  be  fair. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Prisident.  I  have 
been  more  than  fair  in  si  mdint;  here  for 
30  minutes  and  allowing  the  Senator  to 
make  a  long  speech  and  i  n  objecting  for 
a  minute.  I  am  most  rt  si>ectful  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  bu  I  cannot  allow 
the  Senator  to  turn  me  of  and  on,  .so  I  do 
not  yield. 

Mr.  President,  the  sit 
tne  to  be  very  clear.  The 
of  S300  million  to  take 
perishable    commodities 
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1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


I96S 


1966 


1967 


Pieliminaiv 
1968 


JSt.  5(10.000 


t53.  DUO.  0<KI      $104,  IHIO,  (Kl  I 


J539. 649 


(604.  8<)0 


»53.3I? 


:  978.  376 
285.  000 


Jl.  225. 000 
21.4tW 


^16. 01)0. 1)00        12.080.554      J18.  500.  WW        2r  000. 000 

1.369.957 
94.648 


15.000.000 


158.147.920   155.094.522   306.089.660   211.700.478   170.581.040   360.662.626   374.866.490   188.725.613   305.846.828   344.844.224 


373.503.214   392.024.360   j09. 352. 016   410.827.038   443.544.579   303.807.059   .'•98.792  486 
72.837. ■154    91.222,3?/     7.894.10.3   109.698.614   ".13.093.354    3.757.463        8.575 


508.999.934 
208.682.970 


481.467. 
181.467. 


480        526.941.092 
480        226,  941.  09? 


>  werp  hi  le^isl.ilne  acliO'i 


lit  veiy  clcnrly. 

en  there  is  no 

h  aspect. 

how  the  Sena- 
the  same  time 
provide  in  the 
money  out  of 


sidont.  will  the 


tor  has  spoken 


CEU.  Docs  the 


President,    the 


ation  .seems  to 
is  a  carryover 
care  of  these 
That    is    con- 


tained in  precisely  the  s  ime  table  from 
which  the  Senator  was  reading  to  us. 
(luite  properly,  the  recofd  with  respect 
10  section  32  fimds. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Will  tlfe  Senator  yield 
at  this  point. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  .vet. 
In  addition.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
pointed  out  very  clearly  that  this  amend- 
ment takes  account  of  whether  or  not 
there  are  funds,  because  it  says  'not  to 
exceed." 

There  has  been  more  than  adequate 
money  in  the  last  3  fiscal  years,  and  that 
is  all  I  am  saying  now.  If  there  is  not. 
then  the  amendment  takes  account  of  it. 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  be 
able  to  do  less  than  $100  million  or  per- 
haps nothing  at  all  on  the  amendment. 

I  jield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President.  I  invito 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  overlooked  the  fact 
that  in  1958  there  was  less  than  $300 
million  carried  forward  from  1957  and 
that  in  1966  there  was  less  than  S300  mil- 
lion carried  forward  from  1965.  Those 
figures  appear  on  the  very  list  at  which 
the  Senator  is  looking.  In  1958  there  was 
$299  million  carried  forward  from  1957. 
and  in  1966.  which  is  one  of  the  last  3 
years,  there  was  $298  million  to  be  car- 
ried iorward  from  1965. 

So  the  Senator  has  not  lead  very  fully 
the  figures  from  which  ho  was  quoting  a 
moment  ago. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  beg  the  Senators  par- 
don, but  as  to  the  $299  million.  I  will  rely 
on  the  reasonableness  of  the  Senate  to 
assume  it  to  be  .so  close  to  $300  million 
that  I  am  not  misrepresenting.  I  am  read- 
ing from  page  19367  of  the  Record,  a 
table  submitted  in  the  other  body  by 
Representative  Perkins,  which  shows 
S300  million  for  1966. 

I  submit  respectfully  that  the  very 
minor  sums,  whether  the  Senator  is  right 
or  wrong,  are  immaterial.  The  fact  is 
that  $300  million  has  been  carried  over, 
in  substance,  from  1958  through  the  last 
10  years. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  support  the  objective  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  to  provide  more 
money  for  the  school  lunch  proglam.  As 
a  farm  producer  myself,  no  one  would 


like  more  than  I  lo  get  rid  of  the  farm 
surpluses. 

I  would  be  glad  to  support  the  Sen- 
ator's proposal  if  he  would  amend  it  to 
take  the  money  from  the  general  fund. 
This  would  be  a  sure  source  for  the  pro- 
gram and  it  would  be  much  easier  for 
most  of  us  to  support.  Section  32  funds 
should  be  reserved  to  support  the  prices 
of  perishable  larm  commodities. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  i:. 
no  one  in  the  Chamber  I  respect  more 
than   the  Senator  irom   North  Dakota. 

My  difficulty  is  that  this  is  a  sequel  to 
the  nay  m  which  we  untied  the  hands 
ijf  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  the 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate  in 
respect  to  the  appropriation  bill.  If  there 
is  a  sequel  it  must  .seek  its  source  in  the 
same  funds.  I  am  buttres.sed  by  the  fact 
that  the  other  body  pa.ssed  by  a  large 
vote  the  vory  approach  I  am  advocat- 
ing. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  accede  to  the 
S-.'iiators  .suggestion. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  about  the 
wording  of  his  amendment.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  following  me.  I  wonder  if  I  couW 
ask  the  Senator  to  refer  to  page  6  of  the 
House-passed  bill  which  he  has  encom- 
passed in  his  amendment.  On  iiage  6.  sec- 
tion   ic    states: 

State  agencies,  or  the  Secreinry  as  np- 
proprkite.  shall  use  the  funds  to  provide 
meals  to  children  whose  parents  or  guard- 
ians do  not  have  the  tinuncial  ability  to 
provide  for  the  adeqii^ite  mitrition  of  iheir 
thildreii 

With  respect  to  that  portion  of  the 
piovision  I  assume  it  is  intended,  as  a 
matter  of  legislative  history,  that  these 
funds  will  be  used  to  provide  meals  only 
to  such  children,  and  that  it  is  intended 
that  the  funds  be  used  to  provide  meals 
only  for  such  children  and  no  other  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  .say  that  this 
particular  provision  is  exclusive.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  children  who  can  pay  noth- 
ing,   who    do    not    iiave    any    financial 
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inability,  do  not  absorb  the  funds  avail- 
able, that  is  not  the  end  of  it  becau.se 
the  section  continues: 

The  funds  may  be  used  to  fin*nce  such 
children's  participation  in  an  eligible  non- 
profit food  service:  lo  assist  in  financing  the 
purchase  of  pquipment  needed  to  operate 
such  programs,  and  not  to  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  two  per  centum  of  the  total  funds 
used  under  subs-?ticn  (a)  in  any  fiscal  year 
may  be  used  in  such  fiscal  year  to  defray  part 
of  the  adminisrallve  costs  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  State  agencies  in  carry- 
ing out  this  section. 

I  could  not  say  it  is  absolutely  exclu- 
sive. That  is  the  portion  the  Senator 
read. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
suggest  to  the  Senator  that  the  portion 
he  read  on  page  7: 

The  funds  nwy  be  used  to  finance  such 
children's  particlp.Ttion  in  an  eligible  non- 
profit food  service — 

That  refers  to  the  category  of  children 
I  referred  to  earlier. 

I  wonder  if  we  should  not  make  clear, 
as  a  matter  of  legislative  intent,  these 
funds  will  be  used  for  children  who  need 
them. 

Mr.   JAVITS.   The   neediest  children. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Not  only  the  neediest 
children,  but  those  who  need  the  nutri- 
tion, too. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  agree  with  that  .statement. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Vvry  v^  ell. 

The  next  thing  I  v.Lsh  to  clarify  is  this. 
The  same  provision  refers  to  children 
whose  parents  or  guardians  "do  not  have 
the  financial  ability  to  provide  for  the 
adequate  nutrition  of  their  children." 
I  assume  we  mean  those  who  do  not  have 
financial  ability,  and  also  those  in  need 
of  improved  nutrition,  because  I  am  sure 
we  can  all  visualize  the  situation  where 
the  parents  or  guardians  may  not  have 
the  financial  ability,  but  there  may  be 
an  aunt,  an  uncle,  a  brother  or  a  sister 
who  is  providing  sound  nutritional  meals 
for  the  children. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Tlie  Senator  is  exactly 
right. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  have  a  further  ques- 
tion. Tliere  is  an  alternative  usage  of 
these  funds  to  children  determined  by 
local  officials  as  in  need  of  improved 
nutrition.  I  assume,  as  a  matter  of  legis- 
lative history,  that  we  are  discussing 
children  determined  by  local  ofDcials  to 
be  in  need  of  nutrition  or  whose  parents 
and  guardians  do  not  have  llie  financial 
ability. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  is 
aware  that  there  are  people  suffciing 
from  malnutrition  who  come  from  very 
aliluent  families. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  1  thought  we  should  have 
cleared  up  the  legislative  intent  rather 
than  to  oflfer  a  further  amendment.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  help. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  suggestion  with  respect  to 
the  bill.  I  think  if  we  get  the  Senator 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Holland],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellender],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  !Mr.  Hart  I,  the 
Senator  from  New  York    (Mr.  JavitsI, 


and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Clark  1.  out  in  the  anteroom  for  a  con- 
ference among  themselves,  they  might  be 
able  to  help  us  progress  with  the  bill  by 
coming  back  with  an  understanding  or  a 
clarification  of  their  differences.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
aaid  make  the  plea,  as  manager  of  the 
bill,  that  Senators  Holland,  Ellender, 
Javits.  Clark,  and  Hart  favor  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  by  a  conference  among 
thcm.sclves.  and  I  wish  they  would  take 
with  them  the  appropriate  staff  members 
to  see  if  they  cannot  clarify  r.ny  differ- 
ences thcv  may  have. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Before  the  Senator  sug- 
gests the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  CoorERl  askrd 
me  if  he  might  be  a  co.sponsor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper  I  be 
listed  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Pb:arson  in  the  chain.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Piesidciit.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clei  k 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  ^L■^NSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  the  unobjected- 
tt.  items  on  tho  calendar,  which  have 
been  cleared  on  the  other  side,  be  con- 
sidered beginning  with  Calendar  No. 
1368. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NURSING  HOME  CARE  FOR  CERTAIN 
VETERANS 

The  bill  'H.R.  7481)  to  amend  sec.  620, 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
payment  of  .a  higher  proportion  of  hos- 
i:^ital  costs  in  establishing  amounts  pay- 
able for  nursing  home  care  of  certain 
\eternns  vas  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  y^ad  the  third  tim.e.  and 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  p.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Pi,ECorD  an  excei'pt  from  the  report  iNo. 
1390),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow's: 

BACKGROIND    OF    THE    1 XGISLATION 

TTie  US  Veterans  Advisory  Coinmission  in 
its  recent  repKjrt  made  the  following  recom- 
ineiid;' lion  with  respect  to  this  proposal: 

r.r.COMMFNDATION    XO.   CI 

Tl-.e  CommiEsion  recommends  that  the 
Veter.ms'  Administration  be  .uilhorized  to 
jncro.ise  tlie  rc:mburEement  late  to  com- 
:;iunity  nurfang  homes  from  one-third  to  45 
i-ercent  cf  the  VA  geiien'.  hoepltal  per  diem 
rate. 


Eaokground  to  recommendation 
During  fiscal  year  1967.  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration reimbursed  community  nursing 
liomes  at  an  average  per  diem  rate  of  $1045 
lor  care  provided  to  its  veteran  beneficiaries. 
Tills  amount  was  less  than  the  average  per 
diem  rate  paid  to  community  nursing  homes 
by  the  social  security  medicare  program.  It 
is  estimated  that  social  security  paid  approxi- 
mately $14  60  The  amount  paid  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  was  also  considerably 
lcs,s  than  the  average  payment  (or  such  care 
fr.ini  pri\ate  funds. 

The  problpm  r,f  placing  veterans  in  com- 
muiiity  nursing  homes  in  high  cost  are.-vs  has 
bcfomc-  acute  because  of  the  present  limit  on 
VA  rciiaburscnient  Therefore,  the  Commis- 
f-ion  recoiriTnenris  thrt  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
i.  iration  be  authorized  to  pay  community 
nursing  homes  up  to  45  percent  of  the  general 
ho.spital  per  diem  rate,  as  proposed  in  H.R. 
7481.  bpiore  the  90th  Congress. 

tSPL.\NATION  OF  THE  BUX 

Section  620  of  the  title  38,  which  was  sec- 
tion 2  of  Public  Law  88-450,  authorizes  liie 
.^dmlnistrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  transfer 
any  veteran  patient  in  a  Veterans'  .^dminis- 
iration  hospital  that  has  received  maximum 
hospital  beneflt,s,  and  who  requires  protracted 
nursing  home  care,  to  a  community  nursing 
home  at  Government  expense.  The  period  of 
:.uch  cure  for  which  the  Veterans'  Adminif- 
tration  may  pay  cannot  generally  exceed  G 
months,  and  the  cost  of  this  nursing  care 
may  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  cost  in  a 
V'eierans'  Administration  general-medical 
hospital.  This  means  that  the  present  ca<;t  on 
a  per  diem  basis  may  not  exceed  512  at  the 
Iire.scnt  time. 

With  the  rising  cost  of  nursing  home  caro. 
th3  Veterans'  Administration  has  found  it 
increasingly  difficult — with  tiie  contraint  i.l 
the  present  slatvitory  maximum  — to  make 
and  rotain  nursing  home  contracts  and  lo 
jiL^ce  patients  in  community  nursing  homes. 
If  the  limit  Is  not  relaxed,  nursing  homes  v. ill 
discontinue  taking  veterans,  in  favor  ol  other 
pai.cnts  who  will  pay  at  higher  rates. 

n.R.  7481  amends  section  620  of  title  38  to 
uicrease  the  maximum  amount  which  the 
Veterans'  Administration  can  pay  to  com- 
munity nursing  homes  for  \eterans  who  have 
cxliausted  their  hospit;il  benefits  and  need 
extended  care. 

The  increase — from  one-third  to  40  percent 
of  the  cost  of  V'eterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital care — would  enable  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  compete  better  for  the  limited 
available  spaces  in  connmunity  nursing 
liomes. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  estimates 
that  the  additional  cost  to  the  Government 
for  the  first  year  will  be  J3. 551.000 

Hearings  on  the  bill  were  held  before  the 
.Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  July 
1,  19G8. 


PART-TIME   VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION 

The  bill  'H,R.  149541  to  amend  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  improve 
vocational  rehabilitation  training  for 
service -connected  veterans  by  author- 
izing pursuit  of  such  training  on  a  part- 
time  basis  v.as  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
jmssed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  to  liave  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  13911,  rxplaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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BACKGROUND    OF    THE    LEilSLATlOM 

On  January  30,    1968.   the 
milted  a  message  to  the 
"Our    Pride    and    Our    Stren 
Serviceman  and  Veterans, 
dent  said: 

Second.  I  propose  that  the 
cational  Rehabilitation  be 
ice-disabled  veterans  being  ti 
time  as  icell  as  full-time  basi 

Presently,  a  disabled  vetert 
cational  Rehabilitation  and 
allowance   only   If   he   trains 
restriction    may    present    hi 
choice:   either  leave  his  Job 
forego  the  training  itself. 

Clearly,  that  choice  Is  unfal 

The  disabled  veteran  shouK 
his   Job  while  he  prepares 
through  vocational  training, 
lowance  It  provides. 

The  US.  Veterans  Adv 
its  report  made  the  followl 
lions  with  respect  to  this  pi|)posnl: 
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WjgOMMENDATION 

The  Commission 
iins    with    service-connected 
allowed   to  pursue  vocations 
on  a  part-lime  basts. 

Background   to  recom 
The  vocational  rehabilltat 
31.    title   38.    United   States 
training  for  veterans  of 
later  service  who  have  been 
service.  The  program  Intend 
the  employabllity  of  these  v 
lent   consistent   with    their 
ability.  The  law  provides  ih 
be  piu-sued  on  a  full-time  bai 
Experience  has  shown   thf 
veterans   have   family   respo 
preclude   them  from   particifca 
tlonal  rehablllUtlon  tralnln 
basis.  The  option  of  part-lim 
allow  many  ol   these  men  t( 
Other  veterans,  while  able 
type   of   gainful   employ mei  t 
disabilities,  would  like  to 
training   on    a    part-time 
improve  their  emplo>Tnenl  s 
their  disabilities,  these  men 
have  been  able  to  attain 
and  thereby  achieve  higher 
Ing.  Thus,  they  should  be 
vocational  rehabilitation  on 
while   they  are  employed  .s- 
achieve  the  positions  and  in 
have  attained  but  for  their 
disabilities. 

The  President  has  recoL 
and  has  proposed  Its  solutlo 
to  the  Congress  of  January  3 
therein : 

'Presently,  a  disabled  v 
Vocational  RehHbiUtatlon 
training  allowance  only  if  hf 
This  restriction  may  present 
choice:  either  leave  his  Jot 
forego  the  uainlng  Itself. 
•Clearly,  that  choice  is  un, 
"The  disabled  veteran  s 
keep  his  Job  while  he  prepar 
through  vocational  training 
lowance  it  provides." 

This  statement   clearly 
Iiresses  the  views  of  this 

Therefore,    the    Commi 
providing   service-connectec 
;ins  with  the  opportunity  t 
rehabilitation    training    oi 
three-quarter-time   basis, 
cnce  allowance  rates  would 
eran.  and  no  subsistence 
paid  for  less  than  half-ti 
time   training  would   be 
tlonal    training,    unless 
determined  that  it  would 
best  interest  to  pursue  on  t 
riu  a  part-time  basis. 
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BtrLANATTON    OF    TH«    BI1.1. 

H.R.  14984  would  expand  the  vocational 
rehablllUtlon  program  for  veterans  to  per- 
mit training  on  a  part-time  as  well  as  full- 
time  basis,  with  subsistence  payments  for 
part-time  training  proportionately  reduced 
from  the  full-time  level. 

Public  Law  16  of  the  78th  Congress  was 
enacted  to  provide  vocational  rehabilitation 
to  returning  veterans  of  World  War  IX  who 
had  service-connected  disabilities  and  who 
were  In  need  of  such  training  In  order  to 
restore  their  employabllity.  It  was  the  fore- 
runner of  Public  Law  346  of  the  78th  Con- 
gress, the  World  War  II  GI  bill  of  rlghu. 

The  concept  embodied  in  Public  Law  16  has 
now  been  made  permanent,  for  veterans  30 
percent  or  more  disjibled.  and  is  found  as 
chapter  31  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 
As  presently  constituted,  this  program  in- 
volves the  payment  of  .subsistence  allowance 
(based  on  the  number  of  dependents)  as  well 
as  tuition,  fees,  books,  supplies,  and  equip- 
ment during  the  period  in  which  the  training 
Is  involved.  Generally,  the  training  may  be 
afforded  during  the  9-year  period  immedi- 
ately following  the  veteran's  discharge  or  re- 
lease from  service.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  this  is  a  liberal  program,  and  one  which 

Type  ol  iMiiiin^ 


has  worked  extremely  well,  and  applies  to  all 
service-connected  disabled  veterans  who 
served  after  the  beginning  of  World  War  II. 
Any  amount  of  training  which  is  necessary 
to  assure  a  veteran's  full  training  and  em- 
ployabllity may  be  authorized.  In  addition,  a 
service-connected,  seriously  dis;ibled  veteran 
may  receive  additional  training  If  It  Is  found 
that  he  had  not  been  previously  rehabilitated 
(rendered  employable)  as  a  result  of  train- 
ing furnished  under  this  program,  or  be- 
cause of  the  worsening  of  his  service-con- 
nected disability  since  he  was  declared 
rehabilitated  to  the  extent  that  It  precludes 
his  i>erfi)rmlng  the  duties  of  the  occupation 
for  which  he  was  previously  trained. 

The  program  described  has  been  limited  to 
a  veteran  taking  rehabilitation  training  on  a 
full-time  basis.  Tlie  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
authorize  the  furnishing  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation on  a  part-time  basis  The  exist- 
ing law  has  worked  so  well  that  It  is  appar- 
ent that  the  subject  of  this  bill  Is  a  logical 
extension  and  will  be  in  the  best  Interest  oi 
not  only  the  veteran  but  the  Government  a.s 

well. 

The  subsistence  allowances  authorized  .ire 
indicated  In  the  table  which  follows  (new 
rates  are  those  shown  for  three-quarters  and 
one-half  time  training)  : 
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Hearings  were  held  on  this  bill  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  on 
July  1.1968. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  esti- 
mates that  the  first-year  cost  of  the  bill 
will  be  approximately  $5,300,000 
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c:are  and  treatment  of  vet- 
erans IN  STATE  HOMES 

The  bill  <H.R.  16902 1  to  amend  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code  in  order  to 
promote  the  care  and  treatment  of  vet- 
erans in  State  veterans'  homes  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
1  No.  1392> .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

EXPLANATION    OF    THE    BILL 

Public  Law  88^50  Introduced  the  nursing 
liome  care  concept  into  the  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
Veteran's  Administration.  That  law  author- 
ized the  operation  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration of  4.000  nursing  home  beds  to  be 
operated  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  di- 
rectly and  also  made  provision  that  where  a 
veteran  was  in  a  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  and  no  longer  needs  hospital  care, 
lie  could  be  placed  in  a  community  nursing 
home  at  the  expense  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration for  a  period  not  to  exceed  6  months 
unless  extended  by  the  Administrator.  The 
law  also  provided  for  a  nursing  home  rate 
of  $3  50  a  day  for  veterans  who  are  receiving 
care  in  one  of  the  several  State  homes  oper- 
ated throughout  the  United  States.  Previ- 
ously, domiciliary  care  had  been  paid  for  by 
the  Federal  Government  at  the  rate  of  $2  50 
a   day    and    this   rate   remained    unchanged. 


The  public  law  also  provided  for  a  5-year  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  the  States  to  aid  them  in 
the  construction  of  new  nursing  home  facili- 
ties. There  has  been  steady  progress  under 
this  provision. 

Section  1  of  H  R.  16902  would  increase  the 
payments  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
SUte  homes  for  domiciliary  and  hospital 
care  from  $2.50  to  $3.50,  and  for  nursing 
care  from  S3.50  to  $5.  The  Increase  for  domi- 
ciliary and  hospital  care  represents  the  first 
adjustment  In  the  rate  since  1960  and  re- 
sponds to  the  increase  in  costs  over  the  last 
8  years.  The  Increase  also  is  designed  to  re- 
spond to  the  decline  in  the  extent  of  Federal 
participation  in  the  reimbursement  to  State 
homes,  which  has  fallen  from  37  45  percent 
m  1959  to  28.16  percent  in  1967  and  an  esti- 
mated 27  percent  in  1968. 

Section  2  extends,  for  an  additional  5  years, 
the  program  of  matching  grants  ($5  million 
each  year)  to  ihe  States  to  encourage  and 
assist' them  in  the  construction  of  State 
nursing  home  facilities  lor  war  veterans. 

In  summary  the  bill  as  reported — 

(1)  increases  the  domiclUary  and  hospital 
rate  to  State  homes  to  $3.50  from  $2.50: 

(2)  Increases  the  nursing  home  rate  to  $5 
from  $3.50;  and 

(3)  extends  for  5  additional  years  ($5  mil- 
lion each  year)  the  matching  grants  for 
States  to  construct  nursing  homes. 

Section  1  of  the  bill,  increasing  per  diem 
paymenU.  would  have  an  estimated  first  year 
cost  of  $4,098,000.  rising  to  an  estimated  $4.- 
413.000  in  fiscal  year  1973.  The  cost  of  section 
2  would  be  a  potential  of  $5  million  in  ap- 
propriations for  construction  grants  for  each 
of  the  5  additional  years,  beginning  with 
fiscal  vcar  1970. 

Hearings  on  the  bill  were  held  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  July  1. 
1968.  

EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  '  H.R.  16025)  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  re.spect  to  eligi- 


bility for.  and  the  period  of  limitation 
on  educational  assistance  available  un- 
der part  III  of  such  title,  and  for  other 
purposes  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Works,  with  amendments,  on  page  2. 
after  line  4,  strike  out: 

(1)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (b)"  in 
subsection  (a)  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (c)". 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  .ind 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c). 
each  eligible  veteran  shall  be  entitled  to  ed- 
ucational assistance  under  this  chapter  for 
.1  period  equal  to  one  and  a  half  times  the 
duration  of  his  service  on  active  duty  after 
January  31,  1955  (or  the  equivalent  thereof 
in  part-time  educational  assistance). 

On  page  9,  after  line  11.  insert: 

(b)  Section  1682(d)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "12 
clock  hours  per  week"  and  substituting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "at  least  two  hun- 
dred hours  per  year  (and  of  at  least  eight 
hours  each  month)". 

On  page  10.  after  the  table  following 
line  8,  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1677 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  material  preceeding 
clause  (1),  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(a)  The  Administrator  may  approve  the 
pursuit  by  an  eligible  veteran  of  flight  train- 
ing where  such  training  is  generally  accepted 
as  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  a  recog- 
nized vocational  objective  in  the  field  of  avi- 
ation or  where  endeavor  other  than  aviation, 
subject  to  the  following  conditions:". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  1677(b) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Such  allowances  shall 
be  paid  monthly  upon  receipt  of  a  certifica- 
tion from  the  eligible  veteran  and  the  insti- 
tution as  to  the  actual  flight  training  re- 
ceived by,  and  the  cost  thereof  to,  the  veter- 
an during  such  month." 

(c)  Section  1677  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows : 

"(c)(1)  In  any  case  in  which  a  veteran 
wishes  to  pursue  a  course  in  flight  training 
under  this  section  but  does  not  possess  a 
valid  private  pilot's  license  and  has  not  satis- 
factorily completed  the  number  of  hours  of 
flight  instruction  required  for  a  private 
pilot's  license,  the  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized to  make  a  direct  loan  to  such  veteran 
to  pursue  the  flight  training  required  for  a 
private  pilot's  license. 

"(2)  Loans  made  under  this  subsection  may 
be  made  in  any  amount  not  to  exceed  $500 
and  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Administrator,  but  not  to  exceed  6 
per  centum  per  annum. 

"(3)  Loans  made  under  this  section  shall 
be  repayable  in  equal  monthly  Installments 
over  a  period  of  time  not  to  exceed  three 
years  commencing  upon  the  failure  of  the 
eligible  veteran  to  enter  uF>on  a  course  of 
training  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
within  one  year  after  completion  of  the  re- 
quirements for  or  the  obtaimng  of  a  private 
pilot's  license,  but  up  to  100  per  centum  of 
.such  loan  (plus  Interest)  may  be  canceled  at 
the  rate  of  33  V3  per  centum  for  each  calen- 
dar year  of  service  performed  by  the  veteran 
in  a  recognized  %'ocational  field  in  aviation 
entered  upon  pursuant  to  training  under 
Ful)Eection  (a)  hereof. 

"(4)  Loans  made  under  this  .section  shall 
be  made  ufKjn  such  other  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator." 


On  page  12,  at  the  beginning  of  line  14. 
change  the  section  number  from  "5"  to 
"6";  and  in  line  15.  after  the  word  "sec- 
tions" strike  out  "2  and  3"  and  insert  "2, 
3.  and  5". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engros-sed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.ssed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port "No.  1394),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

EACKGHOUND    OF    THE    BlI.I- 

The  U.S.  Veterans'  Advisory  Commission 
in  its  report  urged  the  establishment  of  an 
educational  assistance  program  for  widows 
receiving  DIC.  The  formal  recommendation 
follows: 

RECOMMENDATION    NO.    30 

The  Commission  recommends  establish- 
ment of  an  educational  assistance  program 
for  widows  receiving  DIC. 

Background  to  recommendation 
Upon  the  deaths  of  their  husbands,  widows 
of  veterans  who  die  from  service-connected 
disabilities  often  face  an  abrupt  loss  of  ade- 
quate financial  support,  and  must,  in  many 
instances,  adjust  their  living  standards  to  a 
substantially  lower  level.  Barring  employ- 
ment or  remarriage,  their  expectations  for 
income  are  limited  to  VA  benefits  and.  )jer- 
haps,  to  social  security.  At  present,  the  cur- 
rent monthly  DIC  payment  for  all  widows 
averages  $153.79. 

The  modest  security  provided  by  DIC 
should  not  induce  widows  to  lead  withdrawn 
or  sheltered  lives.  It  is  preferable  and  nec- 
essary to  encourage  widows  to  return  to  the 
"mainstream,"  both  economically  and  so- 
cially. This  goal  could  be  furthered  through 
additional   training  and   education. 

Additional  training  would  make  it  possible 
for  widows  to  supplement  their  income, 
thereby  enabling  them  to  achieve  a  com- 
fortable standard  of  living.  The  national 
economy  would  benefit  from  such  training 
because  the  costs  of  training  would  eventu- 
ally be  returned  as  additional  income  tax 
revenues.  In  addition,  the  Nation  would 
gain  needed  skills  for  its  manpower  re- 
sources. 

Widows  receiving  DIC  as  of  June  30.  1967, 
numbered  153,105.  Of  these,  an  identifiable 
group  now  evolving  from  the  hostilities  in 
Vietnam  (and  elsewhere  around  the  globe) 
is  estimated  in  excess  of  8.300.  These  younger 
widows  have  attracted  considerable  concern 
because  many  of  them  were  married  before 
they  had  a  chance  to  complete  their  educa- 
tion or  to  practice  their  skills  in  a  work 
setting.  It  is  obvious  that  this  group  would 
benefit  from  additional  education  and  train- 
ing. Older  widows  receiving  DIC  would  also 
gain,  for  now  they  often  experience  diffi- 
culty in  finding  employment  because  of  their 
age  or  because  their  skills  are  outmoded. 

The  Commission  recommends  a  training 
program  for  all  widows  receiving  DIC.  We 
believe  such  training  should  be  directed 
toward  a  goal  assuring  employment,  rather 
than  function  as  a  program  of  general 
education. 

Under  our  program,  financial  assistance 
would  be  provided  each  eligible  widow  by  in- 
creasing her  DIC  at  the  rate  of  $100  per 
month  while  enrolled  in  and  pursuing  an 
approved  full-time  program.  For  minimum 
schooling  of  three  regular  class  sessions  per 
week,  widows  would  receive  $60  per  month 
in  addition  to  DIC  payments.  Entitlement  to 


training  would  extend  for  a  maximum  of  36 
months.  Eligibility  for  enrollment  In  this 
program  would  expire  at  the  end  of  8  years 
from  the  date  of  death  of  the  veteran  from 
whom  eligibility  is  derived  or  from  the  date 
of  legislative  enactment,  whichever  Is  lat^r. 

Criteria  for  approval  of  courses  and  meas- 
urement of  full-  and  part-time  training 
would  parallel  those  which  apply  to  enroll- 
ment under  chapter  35.  United  Stites  Code, 
title  38.  Coinisellng  for  this  training  pro- 
gram W'ould  be  optional  but  required  for  a 
second  clianpe  in  program  or  for  reentry  after 
termination  lor  unrati.'-Jacirry  progress  or 
conduct. 

Another  important  recommendation  of  the 
Cnnimisslon  was: 

RECOMMENDATION    NO.    3  1 

The  Commission  recommends  establLsh- 
nient  of  an  educational  assistance  program 
for  wives  of  veterans  who  have  a  total  liis- 
abllity,  permanent  in  nature,  resulting  from 
a  service-connected  disability. 

Background  to  recommendation 
Tutally  disabled  veterans  and  their  families 
must  rely  on  VA  compensation  for  support. 
Although  this  level  of  maintenance  is  above 
poverty  criteria,  it  is.  in  most  cases,  much 
less  than  the  standard  of  living  which  the 
veteran,  but  for  his  service  disability,  could 
have  expected  to  provide  for  his  family. 

It  is  seldom  po.ssible  to  rehabilitate  the 
totally  disabled  veteran  economically.  There- 
fore, an  equitable  alternative  lies  in  a  pro- 
gram of  educational  assistance  for  the  vet- 
eran's wife  Such  a  program  would  enable  her 
to  supplement  the  income  of  the  family  of 
the  veteran  totally  incapacitated  due  to  serv- 
ice. 

Thus,  the  Commission  recommends  a  pro- 
pram  of  education  and  training  for  the  wives 
of  veterans  who  have  a  total  disability,  per- 
manent in  nature,  resulting  from  a  service- 
connected  disability.  This  program  would  be 
similar  in  all  respects  to  that  proposed  for 
wndows  receiving  DIC.  except  that  eligibility 
for  enrollment  would  expire  at  the  end  of  8 
years  from  the  date  of  a  veteran's  total  dis- 
ability rating  or  from  the  date  of  legislative 
enactment,  whichever  Is  later. 

Combined  educational  entitlement 
Section  1  provides  that  a  veteran  who  is 
eligible  under  the  current  so-called  GI  Bill 
of  Rights  (Public  Law  89-358)  iind  who  re- 
ceived benefits  under  the  war  orphans  benefit 
program,  the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, or  the  World  War  II  or  Korean  war 
GI  bills  can  earn  an  additional  12  months' 
educational  entitlement  for  a  m.-.ximum  un- 
der both  programs  of  48  c.ilcndar  months. 

Current  law  (38  U.S.C.  1661)  provides  that 
the  months  of  educational  assistance  fur- 
nished to  any  eligible  veteran  when  com- 
bined with  any  education  and  training  re- 
ceived under  the  World  War  II  or  the  Korean 
GI  bill,  the  war  orphans  educational  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  the  receipt  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation training,  may  not  exceed  36 
months  H.R.  16025  would  modify  this  to  al- 
low an  eligible  veteran  to  use  at  least  12 
months  of  any  entitlement  that  he  earned  as 
a  result  of  post-Korean  service,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  had  previously  re- 
ceived a  full  36  months  of  education  or  train- 
ing under  one  or  more  of  the  other  Veterans' 
Administration  education  assistance  pro- 
gram or  programs.  The  bill  also  removes  the 
requirement  that  a  person  who  is  entitled 
both  to  educational  assistance  and  to  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  must  make  an  irrevo- 
cable election  between  such  benefits. 

Tlie  new  GI  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram is  intended  to  assist  the  veteran  in  re- 
adjusting to  civilian  life  following  his  period 
of  post-Korean  service.  The  fact  that  he  may 
have  had  previous  training  at  Government 
expense  under  a  different  program  may  mini- 
mize, and  in  many  cases  might  obviate,  the 
need    for    further    readjustment    assistance; 
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today  may  be  necessary  for 
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Section   1   also  provides  th: 
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States  Code,  for  a  period  equ 
half    times    the   duration    of 
active  duty  after  January  3: 
equivalent   thereof  in  part-tl 
assistance).    This    provision 
proposed  by  Senator  Yarborofgh 

When  Congress  passed  the 
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eligible  for  educational   assls 
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active  duty  service.  Thus,  a 
had  served  his  country  for 
eligible  for  36  months  of 
flts- — enough  to  get  a  full  4- 
gree. 

Two  years  ago.  after  a 
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having  served   their  country, 
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to  1  of  active  duty  service.  Bu 
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This  committee  flnds  no 
proposition  that  our  cold  wa 
veterans  are  In  some  way  less 
our  Korean  veterans,  or  that 
In   them  and   In  the  future 
need  not  be  as  great  as  the 
made  In  our  Korean  era  vetei 
flts  accorded  under  the  cold 
to  be  put  In  line  with  reality. 

An  Identical  provision  was 
Senate  last  year  as  part  of  t 
with  amendments  to  the  cold 
conference  with  the  House, 
flnally  was  dropped  to  avoid  1( 
bin,  which  Included  Impcrtar 
on-the-job  training,  on-the 
and  flight  training. 

The  committee  is  particulai 
the  negative  attitude  of  the 
Istratlon     with     respect     to 
months     educational 
month  on  active  duty.  The 
by  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstrat^n 
the  present  system  Is  that  It 
son  to  stay  in  the  service  foi 
to  earn  full  entitlement.  The 
that  It  Is  a  shocking  disregard 
billty    for    the    Veterans 
take  such  a  stand  against  thi 
of  our  Nation's  veterans  endoysl 
holding  of  deserved   beneflts 
duce  the  Individuals  concerne 
service. 

An  excerpt  from  the  hearin( 
point  follows: 

Senator  Yarborough.  Let 
you  think  the  Korean  GI  bill 
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ask  you,  do 
was  too  gener- 


ous In  allowing  a  month  and  a  half  of  train- 
ing for  each  month  of  service? 

Mr.  Fahmek  (Veterans'  Administration]. 
No.  sir,  I  do  not. 

Senator  Yahborough.  All  right. 

Do  you  think  that  these  veterans  ought  to 
be  discriminated  against  and  not  treated 
equally  as  well  as  those  of  the  Korean  con- 
flict? 

Mr.  Farmer.  Well,  the  reason  I  said — no, 
sir;  because  that  was  a  law,  and  we  adminis- 
ter the  law  ;is  we  get  It.  But  I  would  also 
submit  to  you — 

Senator  Yarborough.  Do  you  think  It  was 
unfair  In  providing  for  a  month  and  a  half 
of  training  for  each  1  month  of  service? 

Mr.  Farmer.  Well,  sir,  I  subscribe  to  the 
point  of  view  if  we  can  Induce  a  young  man 
to  be  of  more  service  this  country — 

Senator  Yarborough.  In  other  words,  if 
you  can  Induce  him  to  stay  in  longer,  you 
ought  to  deprive  his  benefits? 

Mr.  Farmer.  I  think  this  Is  a  desirable 
tactic. 

Senator  Yarborough.  I  think  that  is  a  hor- 
rible position  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  take.  It  win  deny  him  the  beneflts 
that  have  gone  to  19  million  veterans — no, 
21  million  veterans  of  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  conflict  U,  by  that  denial,  we  can 
force  them  to  stay  in  longer. 

•  «  «  •  • 

Mr.  Farmer.  Because  of  the  desirable  ef- 
fects on  them,  on  the  reenllstment  rate,  we 
are  .adopting  the  position  that  we  are  today. 

Senator  Yarborough.  Your  position  is  Just 
the  Defense  Department — 

Mr.  Parmer.  We  are  acting  in  concert  with 
the  Armed  Forces. 

Educational  benefits  for  widows 

Section  2  of  the  bill  extends  the  provisions 
of  the  war  orphans'  education  program  to 
the  widow  of  any  person  who  died  of  a  serv- 
ice-connected dtsablllty  or  the  wife  of  any 
person  who  has  a  total  disability,  permanent 
In  nature,  resulting  from  a  service-con- 
nected injury  or  disease.  Beneflts  provided 
in  section  2  would  not  be  applicable  to  a 
widow  who  has  remarried.  In  line  with  the 
ciu-rent  provisions  of  VA  education  laws,  there 
Is  an  8-year  time  limitation  for  a  widow  or 
wife  to  complete  the  educational  assistance 
program  of  38  months  at  $130  a  month — 8 
years  from  the  effective  date  of  this  proposal 
or  8  years  from  the  date  of  death  of  the  vet- 
erans or  decision  of  total  disability,  which- 
ever Is  the  later. 

Correspondence  courses 

Section  3  Is  in  line  with  the  current  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  89-358.  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  90-77.  applicable  to  flight  train- 
ing and  provides  that  any  veteran  who  is 
pursuing  a  program  of  education  exclu- 
sively by  correspondence  shall  be  charged  1 
month  of  eligibility  entitlement  for  each 
$130  which  is  i>ald  to  the  veteran  as  an  edu- 
cational assistance  allowance. 

On-the-farm  training 

Section  3  would  also  liberalize  the  current 
12-hour-per-week  requirement  of  classroom 
instruction  for  eligible  veterans  pursuing  a 
program  of  farm  cooperative  training  to  re- 
quire at  least  200  hours  per  year  (and  at 
least  eight  hours  each  month)  of  such  class- 
room instruction. 

This  provision  was  originally  proposed  by 
Senator  Yarborough  In  S.  3349: 

Last  year,  when  Congress  passed  the  GI 
bill  amendments— Public  Law  90-77 — we  in- 
corporated a  farm  cooperative  program  wlilch 
enabled  returning  veterans  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural employment  to  obtain  assistance  for 
institutional  agricultural  courses.  As  Is  often 
the  case,  the  provision  the  Senate  passed  was 
iidcquate,  but  in  having  to  compromise  with 
the  House  to  get  a  bill  adopted,  the  program 
was  changed. 

When  the  compromise  was  offered,  the  Vet- 
eran.s'  Administration  had  Indicated  that  the 
language  would   lead   to  a   program  of  full 


and    available   participation.    That   has   not 
been  the  case. 

As  the  provision  now  stands,  a  veteran,  In 
order  to  qualify,  has  to  enroll  in  at  least  12 
clock  hours  of  classes  per  week.  For  an  agri- 
cultural worker  employed  within  minutes  of 
his  classroom  this  is  fine  But  more  often 
than  not,  the  agricultural  worker  is  employed 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  classroom,  so 
that  It  is  virtually  impoesible  for  him  to  hold 
down  a  full-time  Job  and  commute  the  hun- 
dreds of  miles  a  week  necessary  to  fulfill  the 
12-hour  requirement. 

The  result  has  been  that  under  the  pres- 
ent on-farm-tralnlng  program,  a  total  of 
only  116  veterans  have  participated.  This  Is 
in  shocking  contrast  to  earlier  programs.  For 
under  the  World  War  II  OI  bill,  700,000  vet- 
erans received  on-the-f.orm  training,  and  un- 
der the  Korean  GI  bill.  100.000  veterans  re- 
ceived on-the-farm  training. 

There  Is  at  present  considerable  apprehen- 
sion over  the  steady  decline  In  the  number 
of  family  farms  In  the  United  States,  and 
over  the  current  low  levels  of  farm  Income. 
Additionally,  there  Is  worldwide  concern  over 
Impending  food  shortages  which  could  even- 
tually result  in  disastrous  f;unine  In  many 
parts  of  the  globe.  This  provision  of  H  R. 
16025  aimed  at  maintaining  the  highest  pos- 
sible levels  of  agricultural  production  in  the 
United  States.  It  can  enhance  the  oppor- 
tunity for  young  veterans  and  their  families 
to  establish  themselves  in  the  business  of 
farming. 

State  appraisal  agencies 

Section  4  would  authorize  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  reimburse  State  approval 
agencies — which  examine  and  certify  schools 
as  acceptable  for  study  under  GI  bill — for 
administrative  costs  (  present  reimbursement 
covers  salary  and  travel  of  employees). 

Under  existing  law  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  Is  authorized  to  pay  State 
and  local  agencies  for  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary expenses  of  salary  and  travel  of  em- 
ployees of  State  agencies  In  rendering  nec- 
essary services  for  evaluating  and  supervis- 
ing the  several  educational  progrrams  admin- 
istered by  the  Veterans'  Administration  In- 
sofar as  they  relate  to  educational  Institu- 
tions In  a  given  State.  Section  4  would  pro- 
vide an  allowance  for  administrative  costs, 
the  exact  amount  of  which  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  size  of  the  contract,  between 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the  State, 
for  the  amount  of  salary.  Thus  If  the  amount 
of  salary  was  $5,000  or  less  a  year,  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses  would  be  limited  to 
$250.  In  a  Stave  which  had  many  Institutions 
subject  to  supervision  by  the  State  approval 
agency,  and  the  salary  allowance  was  more 
than  $80,000,  the  amount  for  administrative 
expenses  would  be  $5,285  for  the  first  $80,- 
000  of  salary  expenses  plus  $300  for  each  ad- 
ditional $5,000  or  fraction  thereof. 
Flight  training 

Section  5(a)  would  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator to  approve  the  pursuit  by  an  eligible 
veteran  of  flight  training  where  such  train- 
ing is  generally  accepted  as  necessary  for 
the  attainn^ent  of  a  recognized  vocational 
objective  in  the  field  of  aviation  or  where 
generally  accepted  as  ancillary  to  the  pur- 
suit of  a  vocational  endeavor  other  than 
aviation,  subject  to  certain  conditions.  This 
provision  was  originally  proposed  by  Sena- 
tor Yarborough  in  S.  3350: 

This  would  extend  advanced  flight  train- 
ing assistance  to  ellelble  veterans  who.  al- 
though i.ot  interested  In  pursuing  a  career 
in  commercial  aviation  as  such,  find  that 
their  ability  to  pilot  an  aircraft  would  ex- 
pand their  opportunities  in  earning  a  liveli- 
hood. For  example,  it  could  well  permit  a 
physician  to  bring  his  Ufesaving  skills  to 
otherwise  remote  and  Inaccessible  sections  of 
the  Nation.  Less  dramatically,  it  could  en- 
able a  salesman  to  see  a  greater  number  of 
prospective  purchasers  more  often  and  yet 
devote    more    time    to    home    and    family. 
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Similarly  it  would  help,  for  example,  the 
modern-day  ranchers  who  use  small  aircraft 
to  spot   and   herd   cattle. 

Section  5(b)  would  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  the  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance to  eligible  veterans  pursuing  flight 
training  under  chapter  34  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  on  a  monthly  basis  upon  receipt 
of  a  certlflcate  from  the  veteran  and  the  In- 
stitution as  to  actual  flight  training  received 
by,  and  the  cost  thereof  to.  the  veteran  dur- 
ing such  month.  This  provision  was  originally 
proposed  by  Senator  Gruenlng  In  S.  3476: 

This  would  relieve  the  financial  burden  on 
the  vetf-ran  trainee  of  waiting  for  2';>  months 
to  receive  funds  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

Section  5(c)  would  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator to  make  a  loan  to  a  veteran  wishing 
to  pursue  a  course  of  flight  training  but  who 
lacks  the  private  pilot's  license  and  is  not 
otherwise  entitled  to  such  license,  in  order 
that  he  might  obtain  the  flight  training  re- 
quired for  a  private  pilot's  license.  Such  loan 
would  not  exceed  $500  and  would  bear  inter- 
est not  to  exceed  6  percent  per  annum.  The 
amount  of  the  loan  would  be  repayable  In 
equal  monthly  installments  over  a  period  of 
time  not  exceeding  3  years  commencing  upon 
the  failure  of  the  veteran  to  enter  upon  a 
course  of  flight  instruction  within  1  year 
after  completing  the  requirements  for  or  ob- 
taining a  private  pilot's  license.  A  third  of 
the  loan,  plus  Interest,  would  be  canceled  for 
each  calendar  year  of  service  performed  by 
the  veteran  in  a  recognized  vocational  field 
In  aviation  entered  upon  pursuant  to  the 
flight  training  received  under  this  provision. 
It  does  not  specify  the  condition  under  which 
the  loan  would  be  repaid  by  veterans  who 
stop  short  of  completion  of  their  training  or 
who  do  not  promptly  enter  a  vocational  field 
in  aviation  upon  completion  of  training.  It 
is  Intended  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion would  provide  for  these  contingencies 
under  the  general  authority  of  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

As  a  condition  for  obtaining  assistance 
under  the  flight  training  provisions,  the  eli- 
gible veteran  under  present  Jaw  must  have 
a  valid  private  pilot's  license  or  have  satis- 
factorily completed  the  number  of  hours  of 
flight  training  instruction  required  for  such 
a  license.  As  It  turns  cut,  it  costs  an  average 
of  $500  to  obtain  a  private  pilot's  license. 
As  a  result  the  very  individuals  who  desire 
and  need  to  lake  advantage  of  the  flight 
training  provisions  are  unable  to  because 
they  cannot  afford  to  meet  the  basic  require- 
ment of  having  a  license  or  qualifying  for 
one.  Section  5(c)  will  enable  the  Adminis- 
trator to  extend  short-term  loans  to  quali- 
fying veterans  to  obtain  a  pilot's  license. 

Section  6  specifies  an  effective  date  for 
sections  1.  2.  3.  and  5  as  the  first  day  of  the 
second  calendar  month  which  begins  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act;  and  sec- 
tion 4  is  effective  for  the  periods  beginning 
after  June  30.  1968. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  estimates 
that  the  first-year  cost  of  the  provision  in 
section  1  on  combined  educational  entitle- 
ment would  be  nominal.  There  is  no  accu- 
rate estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  provision  for 
liberalized  educational  entitlement. 

The  estimated  first-year  cost  of  section  2 
is  $7.5  million. 

The  Veterans'  Administration's  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  section  3  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  participation  under  the  amended 
provision  would  Jump  from  116  veterans  to 
27.000  veterans.  On  a  more  realistic  assump- 
tion of  an  Increase  to  perhaps  4,000,  esti- 
mated cost  would  be  In  the  neighborhood  of 
$4  million. 

Estimated  first-year  cost  of  section  4  Is 
$140,000. 

Estimated  first-year  cost  of  section  5  Is 
$45  million. 

Hearings  on  the  bills  were  held  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  July  1, 
1968. 


NURSING  HOME  CARE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <H,R.  3593)  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  eliminate  certain 
requirements  for  the  furnishing  of  nurs- 
ing home  care  in  the  case  of  veterans 
hospitalized  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration in  Alaska  or  Hawaii  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
labor  and  Public  Works,  with  an  amend- 
ment, on  page  2,  after  line  2.  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

Sr.c.  2.  Clause  (111)  of  section  601(4)  (C)  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 

■■(ill)  for  veterans  of  any  war  in  a  State. 
Territory.  Commonwealth,  or  possession  of 
liie  United  States  not  contiguous  to  the 
forty-eight  contiguous  States,  but  authority 
under  this  clause  (ill)  shall  expire  on  De- 
cember 31,  1978  ", 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  thii'd 
lime. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  J  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1393 »,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

explanation  of  the  bill 

H.R.  3593  as  amended  corrects  certain  in- 
equities in  the  treatment  of  veterans  in 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  which  has  occurred  be- 
cavise:  (li  these  two  alone  of  the  50  States 
have  no  Veterans'  Administration  hospital, 
and  (2)  these  two  areas  lost  their  compen- 
.■^ating  exception  as  territories  when  they 
achieved  statehood. 

The  bill  as  amended  is  identical  in  sub- 
stance to  S.  562  as  amended,  which  passea 
the  Senate  in  the  B9th  Congress. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  represents  the  ver- 
sion of  H.R.  3593  which  passed  the  House. 

When  Public  Law  88-450  was  enacted  au- 
thorizing among  other  things  the  furnishing 
of  nursing  care  In  Veterans'  Administration- 
operated  nursing  homes  and  in  community 
nursing  homes,  there  was  no  provision  made 
for  the  furnishing  of  such  nursing  care  in 
the  States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  There  are 
no  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  in 
these  two  States,  but  rather  care  is  provided 
in  hospitals  operated  by  thu  armed  services 
or  other  Federal  hospitals  on  the  basis  of 
agreement  with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and.  in  the  case  of  service-connected 
veterans,  hospital  care  may  be  provided  by 
contract  in  community  hospitals. 

One  of  the  basic  provisions  of  Public  Law 
88-450  is  that  in  order  for  an  individual  to 
be  placed  in  a  privately  operated  or  com- 
munity nursing  home  for  temporary  care  at 
VA  expense  the  patient  must  first  have  been 
in  a  Veterans'  Administration  hospital  and 
reached  a  medical  condition  which  war- 
ranted a  transfer  to  a  nursing  home  installa- 
tion. This  provision,  in  view  of  the  absence 
of  Veterans'  Administration  facilities  In 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  prevented  the  furnishing 
of  nursing  care  in  these  two  States. 

The  purpose  of  section  1  is  to  permit  the 
furnishing  of  nursing  care  in  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  where  such  care  is  found  to  be  war- 
ranted. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  amends  the  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "Veterans'  Administration 
facilities"  contained  In  section  601(4)  (C), 
title  38.  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  In- 
clude private  contract  facilities  for  a  veteran 
of  any  war  when  such  veteran  Is  in  a  State 


not  contiguous  to  the  48  contiguous  States. 
This  represents  the  substance  of  S. 
995.  which  was  Introduced  earlier  in  the  KOlh 
Congress. 

Bills  of  similar  Intent  have  been  consid- 
ered in  several  earlier  Congresses  As  pointed 
out  above.  S.  562.  containing  this  provision, 
passed  the  Senate  In  tlie  89th  Congress. 
Section  2  is  identical  in  purpose  lo  S.  625. 
which  passed  the  Senate  in  tJie  88th  Con- 
gress: to  S.  801,  which  was  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
in  the  87th  Congress;  and  to  S.  2201.  which 
ji.'issed  tlie  .Senate  during  the  86th  Congres.s. 

Under  the  present  law,  war  veterans  with 
non-service-connected  disabilities  are  en- 
titled to  hospitalization  in  VA  hospitals  when 
they  themselves  are  unable  to  pay  the  costs. 
and  when  space  is  available  in  such  hospitals. 
Further,  they  are  entitled  to  hoepltalizatioii 
in  private  contract  facilities,  but  only  in  a 
"territory.  Commonwealth,  or  possession  of 
the  United  States." 

Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  the  only  States  in 
which  the  Veterans'  Administration  main- 
tains no  hospitals,  and  the  veterans  In  these 
States  do  not  have  the  advantage  of  hospi- 
talization In  facilities  devoted  entirely  to  the 
care  of  veterans. 

Before  statehood,  private  contract  facili- 
ties were  used  In  these  are.is  to  provide  hos- 
pital care  to  veterans  with  non -service-con- 
nected injuries.  When  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
became  States,  however,  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  lost  the  power  to  contract 
there  for  private  hospital  facilities,  and  it 
is  to  this  problem  that  section  1  of  the 
present  bill  Is  addressed.  In  practical  effect, 
this  section  of  the  bill  merely  restores  the 
situation  which  existed  prior  to  the  time 
Alaska  and  Hawrsil  achieved  statehood  and 
they  are  the  only  States  affected  by  this 
lf;gislation. 

At  the  present  time,  hospital  care  for  vet- 
erans with  non-service-connected  diE.ibill- 
ties  is  provided  In  Ala.ska  and  Hawaii  through 
other  Crovernment  hospitiils  In  Alaska,  beds 
i^re  allocated  for  veterans  in  hospitals  of  the 
Dep.irtment  of  Defense  and  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  In  Hawaii, 
tlie  Department  of  Defense  has  allocated  beds 
in  the  Army's  Tripler  General  Hospital.  Un- 
der the  appropriate  conditions,  veterans  may 
go  to  these  hospitals  if  beds  are  available.  But 
with  the  present  Increases  in  the  demands 
on  Department  of  Defense  hospitals,  it  is 
possible  that  space  will  be  less  available 
t!i?.n  before.  Also,  travel  in  the  remote  re- 
gions of  Alaska  and  the  outljing  islands 
of  Hawaii  is  difficult,  and  there  Is  a  need 
to  f'llow  the  veteran  to  be  hospitalized  in 
private  hospitals  near  his  home 

The  Veterans'  Administration  did  not  give 
cost  estimates  in  their  report  on  S.  995  (sec. 
2  of  the  amended  bill).  They  Indicate  in 
their  report  that  the  cost  of  this  f>ortlon 
will  be  "relatively  small."  and  that  precise 
figures  involve  too  many  contingencies  to  be 
accurately  calculated.  The  best  Information 
available,  however,  indicates  that  the  cost 
will   be   about   $500,000   per  year. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  estimates 
that  the  annual  cost  of  H.R.  3593.  without 
regard  to  section  2  of  the  Instant  bill,  will 
be  approximately  $22,000. 

Hearings  on  the  bill  were  held  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  V^eterans' Affairs  on  July  1, 
1968. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  nursing  home 
care  and  contract  hospitalization  for 
certain  veterans  living  in  Alaska  and 
Hawaii." 


SEIN  LIN 


The  Senate  proceead  to  consider  the 
biU  (S.  3152)  for  the  relief  of  Sein  Lin 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
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mlttee  on,  the  Judiciary,  vith  an  amend- 
ment. In  line  6  after  "Blay  24,  I960" 
strike  out  "upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  U^e  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  puch  alien  as 
provided  for  in  this  Act,  t»e  Secretary  of 
State  shall  instruct  the j  proper  quota 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first 
year  that  such  quota  is  Available";  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
s.  3152 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senc 
Representatives    of    the    Uihted    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembi  -d.  Tlint.  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Immigration 
Act.  Seln  Lin  shall   be  held   i 
to    have    been     lawfully    ai 
United  States  for  permanen 
May   24,    1960. 

The  amendment  was  alreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  t  i  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  wasf-ead  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 
unanimous  consent  to  hive  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  f  om  the  report 
(No.  1403),  explaining  t|e  purf>oses  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objectiin,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  prlnted|in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PtJRPOSE   OF    THEi  BXIX 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  a  amended,  is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  fl  s  a  petition  for 
naturalization.  The  bill  ha  been  amended 
in   accordance   with   establl  hed    precedent."!. 


('  and  House  of 


M\d  Nationality 
and  con.sldered 
nltted  to  the 
residence  as  of 


DR.  MARIO  E.  COMAS 


The  bill  iS.  3042)  for 
Mario  E.  Comas  was 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  thi 
the  third  time,  and 

S.  3042 


pass  'd 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sent  te  and  House  of 


Representatives    of    the     U 
America    in    Congress    assei 


the   purpioses   of   the   Imml  ration   and   Na- 


Mr.  MANSFIELX).  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1404).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

P17RPOSZ    or   THB    BIU. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


resident.  I  ask 


Ae  relief  of  Dr. 

considered,  ordered 

reading,  read 

as  follows: 


■ited    states    of 
bled.   That,    for 


tlonallty  Act.  Doctor  Martc  E.  Comas  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  hi  ve  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  Stat  s  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  September  21  .  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  'resident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  1  ive  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  1  om  the  report 
(No.  1395),  explaining  t|ie  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  object  >n,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printe< 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OP    THl 

The  purpose  of  the  bill 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petltlc 
tlon. 


in  the  Record, 

BILL 

s  to  enable  the 
for  naturallza- 


MANUEL  HECTOR  MERE  HIDALGO 

The  bill  iS.  3085)  for  the  relief  of 
Manuel  Hector  Mere  Hidalgo  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

a.  3085 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Manuel  Hector  Mere  Hidalgo  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  SUtes  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  May  5.  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1402),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excei-pt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  or  THS  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  la  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


Act.  Eduardo  Raul  Fernandez  Santalla  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  a«  of  November  5,   1960. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1400).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  Maturaliza- 
llon. 


DR.  JAGIR  SINGH  tANDHAWA 

The  bUl  (S.  3166)  for  he  relief  of  Dr. 
Jagir  Singh  Randhawa  vas  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  t  >r  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  3166 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  S  nate  and  Hotise 
of  Representatives  of  the  \  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  asae  nbled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immi  gration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Dr.  Jaglf  S.  Randhawa 
ahall  be  held  and  conald«|ed  to  have  been 
UwftUly  admitted  to  the  IJnlted  State*  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  September  4.  1967. 
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DR.  NARCISO  A.  LORES 

The  bill  iS.  3082)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Narciso  A.  Lores  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  3082 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purpoees  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Doctor  Narciso  A.  Lores  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  l.iwfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  August  19,  1960. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1401).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.  MIGUEL  A.  GOMEZ 

The  bill  iS.  3076)  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Miguel  A.  Gomez  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  3076 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Represcntatii^es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Doctor  Miguel  A.  Gomez  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  November  1.  1960. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  1399>.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


EDUARDO  RAUL  FERNANDEZ 
SANTALLA 

The  bill  (S.  3081)  for  the  relief  of 
Eduardo  Raul  Fernandez  Santalla  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows : 

S.  3081 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Represent  ativet    of    the     United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 

purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 


DR.   RICHARD  FRANCIS  POWER 

The  bill  iS.  3075)  for  the  relief  of  Div 
Richard  FYancis  Power  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  3075 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  Doctor  Richard  Francis  Power  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  August  24.  1960. 
,Tnd  the  periods  of  time  he  has  resided  in  the 
United  States  since  that  date  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  meet  the  residence  and 
physical  presence  requirements  of  section  316 
of  such  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1398),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR. 


DAVID      ALFREDO      ORTA- 
MENENDEZ 


The  bill  (S.  3051)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
David  Alfredo  Orta-Menendez  was  con- 


be  enprossed  for  a 
the  third  time,  and 


sidered,  ordered  to 
third  readinp,  read 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  3051 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  TTiat,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Doctor  David  Alfredo  Orta- 
Menendez  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  August 
30.  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1497),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF   THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.  JUAN  C.  ARRABAL 

The  bill  (S.  3043)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Juan  C.  Arrabal  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  3043 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Juan  C.  Arrabal  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  SUtes  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  February  9.  1963. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  1396  >,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturali- 
zation. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  MARINE  RE- 
SOURCES AND  ENGINEERING  DE- 
VELOPMENT  ACT   OF    1966 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iH.R.  13781*  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development  Act  of  1966  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  amendments,  on  page  1. 
line  10,  after  the  word  'of"  strike  out 
•56.000,000"  and  insert  •$8, 500,000':  and 
on  page  2.  line  1.  after  the  word  "of 
strike  out  $8,000,000,".  and  in.?ert 
••S12,000.000.'  • 


AMENDMENT  OF  MARINE  RE- 
SOURCES AND  ENGINEERING  DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT  OF  19C8— RE- 
FERRAL TO  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  H  R. 
13781,  the  sea  grant  college  proposal  has 
a  jurisdictional  base  in  both  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  the  Committee 


on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  The  chair- 
man of  both  committees  have  followed 
this  legislation  very  closely  as  have  the 
interested  members  of  both  committees. 
Without  the  press  for  time  before  an  ad- 
journment  sine  die,  this  legislation  would 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

However,  under  the  present  circum- 
.stances,  the  lateness  of  the  session  and 
ill  \iew  of  the  informal  agreement  with 
the  form  of  the  legislation  by  the  inter- 
ested members  of  the  Labor  Committee 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  chairman 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Order  No.  1360, 
H.R.  13781,  the  sea  grant  college  pro- 
ix)sal.  reported  July  11  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
and  that  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  be  instructed  to  report 
the  bill  to  the  Senate  before  the  close  of 
business  on  Wednesday,  July  17. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  nr.y  I 
make  inquiry  of  the  Senator  fiom  Mon- 
tana, the  majority  leader?  Things  were 
poing  so  fast  here  that  although  I  am 
known  as  a  liberal  character,  I  just  could 
not  keep  up  with  them. 

Do  I  understand  correctly  that  llie 
majority  leader  wants  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to  take  a  bill 
tomoriow  pnd  it  is  ordered  that  the  bill 
must  be  marked  up  by  tlie  day  after  to- 
morrow ? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  indeed.  This  is 
a  bill  which  has  been  thoroughly  heard 
by  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  This  i.s 
done  v.ith  the  approval  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pubhc 
Welfare. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
inav  I  inquire  what  is  the  subject  of  that 
bill". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  has  to  do  with 
sea-grant  colleges. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Well,  I  am  familiar 
with  that  important  program.  In  fact.  I 
was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  legislation. 
The  bill  has  great  merits  and  even  great- 
er potential.  I  am  just  being  cautious 
r.nd  careful.  I  do.  however,  want  to  be  f.s 
cooperative  with  the  majority  leader  as 
I  possibly  can, 

I  understand,  then,  thnt  there  will  be 
no  ,session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  And  we  meet  agai:!  at 
12  o'clock  on  Wednesday  next? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct.  Let 
me  say  to  the  Senator  from  California 
that  it  is  my  understanding  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
thought  this  should  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  V/el- 
fare — even  though  the  Parliamentarian 
referred  it  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce in  the  first  place — as  a  matter  of 
comity. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Would  it  be  possible 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  might  be  present  when  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
meets  to  help  us  find  out  about  the  bill? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oil.  yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  think  that  might  help 
clear  up  any  undue  confusion  in  my 
mind. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  say  that  the 
majority  leader  is  merely  foUov.ing  in- 
structions and  tliodght  what  he  was 
doing  was  in  the  interest  of  comity  be- 
tween the  two  committees  end  was  fur- 
ther understood  as  to  why  it  was  bcnig 
ing  referred. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  C3t  lain  that  t!ie 
majority  leader  is  always  moft,  thought- 
f  al,  and  hi.'i  courteous  and  positive  man- 
ner will  <  land  us  all  in  pood  stead.  I  just 
wanted  to  know  what  was  happening, 
because  we  were  going  so  fast  that  I  did 
not  want  anything  to  go  by  me  that  1 
did  not  know  about.  I  thank  the  Senator 
I'-om  Montana. 

J  Tr.  r.IANSFIELD.  Let  me  .say  to  my 
cood  fricr.d  from  California  that  I  am 
not  vei  y  j-iimble. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  Senat<?r  i.s  ni:v.b]3 
cnou?,h. 


VO' 


"ATIONAL    EDUCATION    AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1968 

The  Stnuie  resumed  lac  cja^idcraiion 
cl  the  bill  (H.n.  18L'66i  to  amend  lac 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  IDS?,  and  for 
oih.er  purpo.ses. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  support  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendment.,  of  1968.  Tlie  bill  now  before 
us  represents  inontas  of  intensive  v.  ovk 
and  study  by  ilie  Education  Subcommit- 
tee and  by  tlie  full  Committee  on  Lab^r 
and  Public  Welfare.  It  is  a  ti-uly  biparti- 
san bill  and  one  which  I  suggest  meiits 
the  support  of  all  my  colleagues  in  t;iis 
Cliamber. 

In  i3ar'Jcular,  I  v.i.sh  to  call  attention 
to  two  sections  of  the  bill  in  which  I  l;ave 
taken  special  interest:  research  projects 
in  new  careers  and  v(x:ational  honiemak- 
ing  education. 

If  there  was  one  thing  the  commiitce 
learned  during  its  hearings  on  S.  3099. 
it  was  tliat  vocational  education  lias 
fallen  to  a  low  estate  in  this  Nation.  It 
is  all  too  often  looked  upon  as  nothing 
but  a  poor  second  choice  for  tne  siudent 
vho  i.s  unmotivated  or  unable  to  go  on 
to  coilc;.;o.  This  unconscious  downt'radin;; 
on  the  part  of  the  students  is  reflecicd  in 
similar  altitudes  held  by  teachers  and 
administrators.  As  a  resuli  vocatio".al 
education  iias  become  the  oiphan.  tJie 
stepchild  of  the  education  system  in- 
stead of  ticking  its  rightful  place  at  the 
fore  of  tducw.tional  change  and  inno- 
vation. 

We  kncv.-  thai  it  would  be  folly  to  as- 
sume that  every  child  in  America  thcuid 
go  on  to  a  conventional  arts  and  science 
course  in  college.  The  opportuniiies  pre- 
sented by  vocational  education  are  mani- 
fold and  challenging..  And  it  is  lime  that 
not  only  vocational  education,  but  the 
people  of  America,  rid  themselves  of  a 
19lh-ceniury  perspective  on  this  part  of 
our  educational  system.  Vocational  edu- 
cation vi  more  than  training  someone  to 
work  with  his  hands.  It  is  training  our 
youngsters — and,  for  that  matter,  re- 
training our  adults — for  challenging  and 
creative  careers. 
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Part  C  of  the  bill  befon 
that  vocational  education 
its  horizons  and  work  f 
improve  itself  and  its  se 
lortli  authorization  for  grants  and  con 
tracts  for  research  and  traijninB  in  voca- 
li  inal  education. 

Under  this  section,  the 

f    Education    is    authori 

r.uits  to  and  contracts  wi 
if  hlRher  education,  publ 
lAnencies  and  institutions, 
and.  with  the  approval  of  l 
State  board,  to  local  eduoitional  agen- 
cies in  that  State  to  encourage  research 
and  training  in  vocational  <jducation  and 
the  development  of  vocatiahal  education 
programs  de.signed  to  ineeJspecial  voca- 
tional education  needs  of  souths  and  to 
provide  education  for  new 
careers  and  occupations." 

It  is  this  last  phrase  w 
me  in  particular,  for  it. 
language  in  this  .section,  la!  the  result  of 
amendments  I  have  offer«l  and  which 
are  incorporated  in  the  vocational  edu- 
cation bill. 

In  Pebruai-y  of  1966  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Technology.  Audomation.  and 
Economic  Progress  reportad  that  there 
were  5.3  million  potential  .sBurccs  of  new 
jobs  through  public  .sei"vicel  employment. 
By  public  service  employtaent  I  mean 
occupations  in  such  fields  ds  mental  and 
physical  health,  crime  prevention  and 
correction,  education,  muniiiipal  -services, 
child  care,  and  recreation.  These  are 
fields  where  there  is  a  tremendous  and 
srowinK'  manpower  gap.  Tfce  .solution  I 
liave  posed  is  almost  alaiminR  in  its 
simplicity:  Piovlde  for  npsearch  and 
training  into  the  possibilitjH  of  using  the 
vast  resources  of  the  voca 
tion  sector  to  train  young 
take  less  than  so-called  pro 
in  the  public  service  sectoi 
this  proposal  is  that  thej  research  be 
geared  to  providing  upwarJ  mobility  for 
those  who  take  these  jobs., 

I  envision  our  vocational;  schools  turn- 
ing out  persons  qualified  td  become,  say. 
an  education  aide  and  tllrn  providing 
foUowup  courses  so  that  ovi  ir  a  period  of 
time  the  aide  with  classrodm  experience 
could  move  up  the  rungs  of,  ti  career  lad- 
der and  perhaps  eventualy  become  a 
teacher — a  professional — iiinself. 

It  .should  be  the  functiii  of  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  subjects  nke  education 
to  open  doors  and  open  Dpportunities 
and  possibilities  that  havj  not  existed 
before.  My  amendment  a  jes  precisely 
that.  It  provides  a  imioni  between  the 
needs  of  society  as  evidei  ced  by  that 
manpower  gap  in  the  publ  c  sector  and 
the  abilities  of  the  vocatioial  education 
schools  in  training  per.soii|  to  fill  that 
ijap. 

Of  particular  interest  is 

virtually  all  of  the  Increa^ ;  in  employ 
ment  from  48  million  in  19)17  to  some  80 
million  at  present  has  occurred  in  the 
service  areas  of  the  economy:  Hospitals, 
schools,  social  work,  and  i  iany  fields  of 
bu.siness.  while  employmei  t  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  has  rema  icd  relatively 
.table. 

Our  economy  is  truly  the  Irst  "service" 
!  .'onomy — one  in  which  m  >re  than  half 
■1   those  employed  are  nc  ;  involved  in 
1"  production  of  tangible  icoods. 
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For  vocational  education  to  continue 
to  channel  its  students  Into  that  area  of 
the  economy  which  is  already  saturated 
Instead  of  the  new  sector  which  is  imder- 
golng  rapid  expansion — would  be  futile. 
Tlie  amendment  I  have  proposed  and 
which  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  endorse 
would  provide  the  foundation  for  voca- 
tional education  to  adjust  and  adapt  to 
the  times. 

Equally  important  is  the  area  of  voca- 
tional homemaking  education,  part  P 
of  the  bill  before  you.  This  section  will, 
for  the  first  time,  bring  homemaking 
education  into  the  legislative  picture  in  a 
formal  manner — being  specifically  set 
forth  and  given  its  own  place  in  the  sun. 
Under  this  section  funds  can  be  ex- 
Ijended  for  "educational  programs  de- 
signed to  fit  for  homemaking.  per.sons 
who  have  entered,  or  are  preparing  to 
enter,  the  work  of  the  home,  including 
consumer  education  programs,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  of  programs  for  persons 
who  are  economically  or  social  deprived," 
as  well  as  "ancillary  services  and  ac- 
tivities to  assure  quality  in  all  home- 
making  education  programs,  such  as 
teacher  training  and  supervision,  pro- 
gram evaluation,  special  demonstration 
and  experimental  programs,  develop- 
ment of  instructional  programs,  and 
State  administration  and  leadership." 

I  have  endorsed  this  concept  from  its 
inception  and  have  supported  its  inclu- 
sion in  the  Vocational  Education 
.\mendments.  It  would  be  shortsighted  of 
us  indeed  if  we  were  to  pass  a  law  pro- 
viding for  training  in  vocational  educa- 
tion primarily  for  men  and  ignored  our 
other  students — the  young  women  of 
America — who  are  ultimately  going  to 
enter  the  vocation  of  being  a  liousewife. 
Riuining  a  home  in  the  20tli  century  is 
no  ea.sy  task.  And  to  .say  that  our  young 
women  can  pick  up  the  essentials 
through  conversation  and  example  is  to 
ignore  the  facts  of  life.  Running  a 
household  is  like  running  a  small  busi- 
ness and  surely  none  of  us  would  rec- 
ommend that  we  send  forth  half  the 
population  of  America  to  riui  small  busi- 
ne.sses  without  the  requisite  training. 

This  subject  cncompa.sses  more  than 
learning  to  bake  an  upside-down  cake. 
It  means  education  about  credit  and  con- 
sumer education  as  well;  it  means  im- 
parting fundamental  concepts  about 
how  to  balance  a  budget  realistically  so 
that  the  youns;  family  does  not  go  hoije- 
lessly  into  debt.  It  means  training  in  tlie 
ideals  of  family  life,  and  the  science  and 
art  of  building  a  successful  •"amily. 

Beyond  endorsinK  this  section  of  the 
legislation  I  have  amended  it  to  its  pres- 
ent level  of  authorization.  As  it  orig- 
inally came  before  the  committee  $15 
million  would  have  Leen  provided  for  the 
first  year  of  operation  of  the  program 
and  $20  million  for  each  of  the  succeed- 
ing years.  As  it  now  stands  the  program 
will  start  off  at  $25  million  for  the  first 
year  and  then  Increase  to  S35  million, 
then  $45  million,  and  then  S50  million. 
This  amount  is  not  excessive:  it  is  mod- 
est to  begin  a  governmental  program  of 
training  in  the  most  fundamental  of  all 
institutions  in  our  Western  civilization: 
tht  family. 

I  am  proud  that  the  Senate  has  the  op- 
portunity to  provide  this  nece.s.sary  sup- 


port to  the  homemakers  and  future 
homemakers  of  America. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  eight 
hundred  of  every  thousand  yoimg  people 
complete  their  formal  education  without 
a  college  degree.  Yet  our  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  continue  to  direct 
four-fifths  of  their  resources  toward  col- 
lege preparatory  programs.  Fifty  years 
ago.  or  even  before  World  War  n,  this 
was  accepted  because  there  w  ere  not  verj- 
many  other  reasons  for  education.  To- 
day, it  is  no  longer  true. 

The  eight  hundred  young  people  out 
of  every  thousand  who  will  not  graduate 
from  college  can  no  longer  be  ab.sorbed 
into  American  business  and  industry 
without  additional  skills  required  by 
modern  technology.  They  need  voca- 
tional and  technical  education  on  a  scale 
unprecedented  even  a  few  years  ago. 
Schools  throughout  the  country  are  try- 
ing to  update  their  programs  with  oc- 
cupational skills  and  technical  knowl- 
edge, but  the  need  is  far  greater  than 
their  resources. 

In  a  world  where  scientific  knowl- 
edge doubles  every  10  years,  an  18th 
centui-y  educational  philosophy  is  obso- 
lete. Education  for  occupations  must  be 
at  least  as  important  as  education  for 
avocations,  and  education  for  employ- 
ment as  important  as  education  for  rec- 
reation. Education  for  wage  earning 
must  be  at  least  as  important  as  educa- 
tion for  appi-eciation  of  art  and  music 
and  literature. 

Employers  no  longer  simply  ask. 
Have  you  gone  to  high  school?"  Tliey 
ask:  "What  have  you  learned  that  I  can 
use  if  I  employ  you?" 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education  in  its  report  this  year  to  the 
Congre-ss  and  the  American  people 
states: 

Why  Is  vocatioiiHl  education  iiecessiiry? 
It  is  the  bridge  between  man  and  his  work. 
Millions  of  people  need  this  education  in 
order  to  earn  a  living.  Every  man  wants  to 
provide  for  his  family  with  honor  and 
dignity  and  to  be  counted  as  an  individual. 
Providing  for  an  individual's  employabllity 
as  lie  leaves  school,  and  throughout  his  work 
life,  is  one  of  the  major  goals  of  vocational 
education.  Vocational  education  looks  at  a 
man  as  a  part  of  society  and  as  an  individual, 
and  never  belore  has  attention  to  the  in- 
cllvitlual  as  a  per.son  been  so  imperative. 

The  American  As.sociation  of  School 
Administrators  adopted  the  followin:; 
lesolution  at  their  conference  in  Atlantic 
City  in  April  of  this  year: 

We  urge  that  vocational-technical  pro- 
grams accessible  to  all  students  be  developed 
ill  light  of  the  best  av:tilal>le  knowledge  abuul 
.such   programs. 

We  recommend  that,  wherever  possible, 
prof;rams  of  vocational-technical  education 
lor  both  young  people  and  adults  in  need 
of  training  or  retraining,  however  funded,  be 
administered  through  ;-.iate  departments  of 
education.  Whatever  the  form  of  the  voca- 
tional training  otTered,  however,  its  content 
should  t>e  determined  by  projections  for  the 
national  labor  market  and  by  the  needs  of 
regional  employers.  Especially  do  we  urge 
that  all  vocational-technical  programs  pro- 
vide sludeius  the  core  of  basic  knowledge 
and  learning  skills,  both  general  and  voca- 
tional, that  Will  enable  workers  to  identify 
and  use  general  concepts  as  well  as  specific 
information  and  techniques,  thereby  easing 
the  transitions  made  necessary  by  sliif's  in 
Job  or  manpower  requlreinentji. 
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An  opportunity  for  Immediate  gainful  em- 
ployment will  in  many  cases  encotirage  or 
enable  students  to  remain  in  school  who 
otherwise  would  drop  out  to  seek  employ- 
ment, often  witliout  success.  We  therefore 
recommend  th.at  for  occupations  In  which 
working  experience  is  desirable  and  possible, 
work-study  programs  be  developed  in  co- 
operation with  local  employers.  We  recom- 
mend that  such  work-study  programs  be 
made  a  part  of  the  total  educational  pro- 
gram and  be  made  available  in  time  to 
prevent  dropouts.  We  further  recommend 
that  the  schools  provide  their  students  with 
vocational  counseling  and  job  placement 
services. 

John  W.  Gardner  einpha.sized  in  his 
book  on  "Excellence"  that  "the  young 
person  who  does  not  go  on  to  college 
should  look  foiward  to  just  as  active  a 
period  of  growth  and  learning  in  the  post 
high  school  years  as  does  the  college 
youngster."  Gardner,  in  fact,  faced 
squarely  one  of  the  major  problems  in 
America  today  wh.en  he  said: 

In  our  .society  today,  large  numbers  of 
young  people  never  fulfill  their  potentialities. 
Their  environment  may  not  be  such  as  to 
stimulate  such  fulfillment,  or  it  may  actu- 
ally be  such  as  to  stunt  growth.  The  fr.mily 
trapped  in  poverty  and  ignorance  can  rirely 
provide  the  stimulus  so  necessary  to  indi- 
vidual growth.  The  neighborhood  in  which 
delinquency  and  social  disintegration  are 
universal  conditions  cannot  create  an  ainioe- 
phere  in  which  educational  values  hold  a 
commanding  place.  In  such  surroundings, 
the  process  by  which  talent.s  are  blighted 
begins  long  before  kii'.dergartcn.  ;ind  sur- 
vives long  ;ilterv.ard. 

The  fact  that  large  numbers  of  American 
boys  and  girls  fail  to  attain  ilieir  full  deve!- 
opment  must  weigh  heavily  on  our  national 
conscience.  And  it  is  not  simply  a  loss  to  the 
Individual.  At  a  time  when  the  nation  must 
make  the  most  of  Its  human  resources,  it  is 
unthinkable  that  we  should  resign  ourselves 
to  this  waste  of  potentialities.  Recent  events 
have  taught  us  with  sledge  hammer  effective- 
ness the  lesson  we  should  have  learned  fiom 
cur  own  tradition — that  our  strength,  cre- 
ativity and  further  growth  as  a  society  de- 
pend up>on  our  capacity  to  develop  the  talents 
and  potentialities  of  our  people. 

What  are  the  alternatives?  Two-thirds 
of  all  workers  who  never  complete  high 
school  are  employed  in  unskilled  and 
semi-skilled  jobs.  Unemployment  among 
young  people  16  to  21  years  of  age  is 
2  to  3  times  higher  than  in  the  rest  of 
the  labor  force.  Our  educational  system 
during  the  1960's  has  produced  some  7.5 
million  dropouts  equipped  with  few  if  any 
job  qualifications. 

Can  n  nation  continue  to  be  great  and 
at  the  same  time  fail  so  many  people? 
Americas  greatest  resource  is  her  human 
resource.  The  bill  v.e  are  considering  to- 
day i.i  a  straightforward  and  sincere  ef- 
fort by  the  Concress  of  the  United  Statc.3 
to  provide  assistance  where  it  is  greatly 
needed  and  in  a  way  that  both  precedent 
and  commonsense  indicate  will  be  most 
effective. 

There  are  several  provisions  that  arc 
particularly  significant  and  greatly 
needed.  A  national  advisory  council  and 
individual  state  advisory  councils  are 
created  in  this  legislation  containing  rep- 
resentatives of  labor  and  management, 
educators,  specialists  in  manpower,  han- 
dicapped, and  disadvantaged  problems, 
and  the  general  public.  These  advisory 
councils  will  provide  the  Congress  and 


the  state  boards  for  vocational  education 
witli  a  whole  new  range  of  talent  and 
judgment  in  the  rapid  expansion  of  \o- 
tational  education. 

State  and  national  i^lanning  will  be 
made  more  systematic  and  effective 
throu.ch  this  legislation  under  provisions 
which  have  been  recommended  by  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. 

Tiiis  legislation  provides  for  new  ex- 
emplaiy  programs  and  projects  in  voca- 
tioncl  education  to  overcome  the  lag  of 
training  techniques  behind  modern  em- 
ployment requirements.  Klany  of  our 
young  people  for  one  reason  or  another 
do  not  benefit  even  from  the  best  voca- 
tional programs  available  to  them.  Many 
have  special  problems.  Curriculum  ma- 
terials, teaching  methods,  cquii.niient. 
and  whole  occupations  become  obsolete 
before  we  liave  anything  better  to  tal:e 
their  place.  We  need  a  systematic  ap- 
proach to  ncv.  techniques,  new  proferams. 
and  this  legislation  makes  provision  for 
that  need. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1953 
provided  fmids  for  research,  experimen- 
tation, demonstration,  and  pilot  projects 
which  were  greatly  needed  in  b.elping  vo- 
tiitional  education  keep  abreast  cf  the 
Nation's  advancing  technology.  Induitry 
spends  billions  of  dollars  each  year  in  re- 
.searcii  and  development  of  new  products, 
new  techniques,  new  ways  of  getting 
things  done.  Vocational-technical  educa- 
tion cannot  possibly  keep  up  with  the 
changing  demands  lor  skills  nnd  knowl- 
edge unless  it  too  has  the  means  of  devel- 
oping new  knowledge,  new  teclmiques, 
and  new  ways  of  doing  things. 

The  research  provisions  in  the  bill  we 
are  considering  today  have  been  im- 
proved through  the  experience  acquired 
under  the  act  of  1963  in  two  important 
respects:  First,  under  the  1963  act  it 
was  extremely  difficult  for  the  States  and 
local  school  districts  to  receive  funds  for 
projects  of  a  strictly  local  nature.  This 
bill  removes  that  problem.  It  specifi- 
cally authorizes  the  use  of  funds  for  State 
and  local  research,  and  it  provides  that 
half  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  voca- 
tional research  shall  be  allocated  to  the 
States  directly;  second,  it  also  provides 
for  the  systematic  development,  coordi- 
nation, and  dissemination  of  vocational 
research  in  each  State  through  research 
coordinating  units,  which  together  form 
a  national  system  of  liaison  in  vocational 
research  including  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, the  national  research  centei-s.  the 
regional  education  laboratories,  and 
other  public  and  private  in.stitutions.  Re- 
searcii  coordinating  units  are  presently 
functioning  in  44  States  and  are  being 
estabhshed  in  the  other  six  and  in  Puerto 
Rico.  They  are  located  in  either  State  de- 
partments of  vocational  education,  uni- 
versities, or  State  research  foundations 
according  to  the  preference  of  each 
State. 

I  urge  your  support  of  this  legislation 
■with  a  final  quote  from  John  W. 
Gardner: 

The  society  which  scorns  r.v;cellence  in 
plumbing  because  plumbing  is  a  humble 
activity  and  tolerates  rhoddiness  in  philos- 
ophy ijecause  it  is  an  exalted  activity  will 
liave  neither  pood  plumuing  nor  food   phi- 


losophy.   Neither   its   pipes    nor   its   theories 
will  hold  water. 

Before  clo.sing.  let  me  again  commend 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  for  his 
masterly  handling  of  this  complex  legis- 
lation. Always  knowledgeable  and  in  the 
forefront,  he  guided  these  education  pro- 
posals thi-ough  extensive  hearings  and 
difficult  .sessions.  His  thorough  tmder- 
standing  of  the  subject  and  his  courtesy 
and  patience  in  handling  colleagues 
smootiied  the  way  for  j/assage  of  ilicse 
bills. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  ris;: 
to  commend  my  distinguished  colleaj;uc. 
the  .'^tnator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse! 
for  his  continuing  excellent  and  dedi- 
cated leadership  which  he  has  once  ai^ain 
exhibited  l;ere  today — Hrst  in  {luiding 
through  to  passage  the  higher  educa- 
tion amendments  earlier  today  and  now 
in  leading  the  battle  for  improving  and 
cnlarginpt  the  vocational  education  pro- 
grams in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  without  doubt,  one  of 
the  programs  which  lias  occupied  a  great 
deal  of  my  time  since  coming  to  Con- 
.r-ress.  has  been  the  vocational  educa- 
tion program.  This  has  been  so  because 
in  my  opinion  this  is  where  the  future 
of  our  high  school  dropout,  the  unem- 
ployed, the  underemployed,  lies.  I  have 
been  preaching  from  one  end  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  to  the  other,  the 
need  for  increasing  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  in  our  State. 

In  my  exposure  to  vocational  educa- 
tion. I  have  been  heartened  by  what  it 
lias  to  offer.  But,  I  liave  also  been  dis- 
appointed that  so  few  have  been  exposed 
to  its  advantages.  I  am.  therefore,  greatly 
pleased  at  this  opportunity  to  cast  my 
vote  for  S.  3770.  which  will  authorize 
over  §2  billion  for  vocational  education 
programs  during  the  fiscal  years  1970, 
1971.  and  1972.  This  is  substantially 
below  the  i  ccommendations  of  the  Ad- 
vLsoiT  Council  on  Vocational  Education 
but  at  least  we  are  moving  in  the  risht 
direction. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  so  much  that  is 
contained  in  S.  3770  that  is  worthy  of 
commendation.  I  am  equally  positive  that 
there  are  sections  that  can  and  will  be 
criticized.  Since  the  committee  report 
only  became  available  tx)day,  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  review  each  and 
evei-y  provision.  But  I  liave  had  an  cjo- 
portunity  to  review  the  bill  sufficiently  to 
know  that  overall  it  is  an  excellent  te.-ti- 
monial  to  the  concern  which  this  Con- 
gress has  exhibited  toward  enhancing 
the  quality  of  American  education. 

Mr.  President.  I  recently  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion when  the  subcommittee  was  holding 
hearings  on  these  proposed  amendments. 
I  made  a  number  of  recommendations 
based  on  my  own  experiences  and  also 
drawing  on  a  report  by  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Vocational  Education. 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  many  of  these 
lecommendations are  incorporated  in  the 
bill  before  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rtcor.D  at 
the  concluE.on  of  my  remarks  portions  of 
the  summai-y  of  my  statement  before  the 
subcommittee  outlining  briefly  the  need 
lor  expanded  vocational  education  pro- 
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grams  in  New  Mexico  anj  the  need  to 
improve  on  certain  aspects  i  if  the  admin- 
istration of  the  progrram. 

Again,  I  wish  to  comn  end  Senator 
Morse  and  the  entire  C  )mnuttee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  'or  tiieir  fine 
work  in  reporting  to  us  ^he  bill  and 
to  urge  adoption  of  S.  3770 

There  being  no  objectionlthe  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ip  the  Record 
as  follows 

STAfEMENT  BY    U.S.    SENATOR   JAEPH    M.    Molf 
TOYA      (D-N.     MEX.)      BeTOReItHE     StTBCOM- 
MITTEE    ON    EDtlCATlON    OP    T 

Committee  on  Labor  and 

ON  Amendments  to  the  Vo^ 

TioN  Act  of  1963.  Aprh.  18 

Mr  Chairman,  In  my  estlliation.  one  of 
rhe  most  Important  pleceslof  legislation 
•vhich  this  Session  of  Congre*  will  consider 
;.<  that  measure  which  you  hive  before  you 
'.i  day — that  is,  tlie  proposed  atnendments  to 
rhe   Vocational   Education   Ac 

One  of  fhy  major  interests 
!•  bfing  CWthe  administrato; 
jirrgrams  in  the  State  of  Ni 
oihtT  offlcials,  an  awareness  llf  the  purpose 
and  intent  ol  the  Vocational  Dducatlon  Act 
of  1U63  (and  related  measures  i.  of  the  need 
.or  expanded  vocational  educ  tion  facilities 
.•nd  programs,  of  the  promise  of  vocational 
education,  and  of  the  opportur  Itles  which  are 
.ivallable  to  our  State  leader  i  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  our  modern  day  i  teds. 

The  following  are  among  tl  e  more  press- 
ing problems  which  face  myistate  of  New 
Mexico : 

In  New  Mexico  we  have  one 
dropout   rates   in   the   nation. 
12   .   of  all  students  that  begin  Ihe  9th  or  10th 
i;rade  of  school  in  New  Mexlci   drop  out  be- 
fore graduating  from  high  scha?l. 

Among  the  Indians  and  inj  the  northern 
counties  of  New  Mexico,  we  haj'e  perhaps  the 
highest  unemployment  record  In  the  Nation. 
In  some  of  the  northern  coijrities  the  un- 
employment rate  runs  as  higl<  as  14  or  15';  . 
while  among  the  Indians  Uilt  employment 
picture  is  even  more  depressing  with  unem- 
ployment rates  as  high  as  4d  ' .  (excluding 
the  Navajos) . 

We  have  in  New  Mexico  a  h  ;h  concentra 
tioii    of    citizens    with    acadet   ic 
tiomlc,    and    other    handicaps 
must  be  provided  for. 

Local  school  districts  in  N<  wr  Mexico  are 
bonded  to  capacity  and,  thus,  innble  to  pro- 
vide for  the  construction  of  n 
meet  our  needs. 

In  short,  Mr    Chairman,  I 
to  conclude  that  lack  of  an  ei 
unemployment     or     underem 
poverty  go  hand  in  hand.  If 
tively    attack   the   problems   ci 
must  attack  the  underlying  problem  of  un 
employment  or  underemploymint.  And,  If  we 
are  to  attack  the  problem  of  i^iemployment 
and  underemployment,  then 
expeditiously   to   provide  an 
all     Americans     to    acquire 
skill.    In    this,    vocational    ei 
play  their  key  role. 

New  Mexico  is  atteniptingVto  meet  the 
challenges  and  this,  undoubtet  ly,  is  true  na- 
tionwide. However.  Congress  r  ust  renew  Its 
commitment  to  provide  the  guidance  and 
the  assistance  to  eflTectively  arry  out  the 
purpose  for  which  vocational  ei  Mcation  legis- 
lation was  enacted. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  -welcome  this 
opportunity  to  bring  some  of  ijiy  experiences 
before  this  Committee  and  to  i  make  a  num- 
ber of  recommendations  for  y(  |iir  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  bee#  shocked  by 
the    lack    of    understanding    ^hlch    I    have 

purpose   for 
various  voca- 


socio-eco- 
whose    needs 


facilities  to 

kink  it  is  fair 

aloyable  skill, 

foyment,     and 

are  to  etfec- 

poverty,    we 


>e  must  move 
jporttinity  to 
employable 
jcation    must 


found  of  the  very  Intent  an< 
which  Congress  has  enacted  th4 
i.ional    education    measures.    Tlrte    Intent    of 


Congress  was  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  reach  out  to  the  high  school  drop- 
out, to  the  high  school  student  who  do«« 
not  Intend  to  go  on  to  college,  to  the  un- 
skilled, the  unemployed,  and  the  underem- 
ployed, to  prepare  them  with  a  skill  and  to 
prepare  them  for  gainful  employment. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention,  how- 
ever, that  Congress"  intent  is  not  always  un- 
derstood. 

Congress  meant  for  our  schools  to  use  vo- 
cational education  monies  to  train  carpen- 
ters, brick  layers,  electronic  engineers,  elec- 
tronic technicians,  key  punch  operators,  and 
offset  printers,  to  mention  only  a  few  of 
the  occupations, 

Wc  must  insure,  during  this  session  of 
Congre.ss.  that  otTort.s  be  rf<llrected  in  the 
manner  intended  by  Congress.  We  must  pro- 
vide a  mandate  to  the  US  Office  of  Educa- 
tion to  begin  the  close  scrutiny  which  should 
have  been  in  operntlou  all  these  years  but. 
which  in  fact,  has  lieen  lacking.  We  must 
provide  lor  a  closer  coordination  between  the 
local  and  state  admintstr;.tors.  the  US.  Oflftce 
of  Education,  and  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  seek  new  and  in- 
novative ways  by  which  lo  not  only  renovate 
existing  facilities  but  to  construct  new  and 
.sorely  needed  facilities  In  New  Mexico,  with 
two  or  three  exceptions,  vocational  education 
facilities  are  virtually  non-existent.  There  is 
a  growing  interest  in  vocational  education 
but  the  local  school  districts  have  absolutely 
no  resources.  They  are  Ijonded  to  capacity. 
They  can  provide  no  addlttoiii.l  nnanclng  for 
such  taclllUes. 

The  Federal  Oovernment  gets  a  higher  re- 
turn for  every  tax  dollar  it  spends  on  voca- 
tional education  than  for  any  other  type  of 
training  progriun.  It  is.  thus.  Incumbent 
upon  us  to  provide  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions for  this  purpose. 

We  must  .ISO  encourage  the  State  legisla- 
tures, through  an  education  program  of  our 
own.  to  plav  a  larger  role  in  providing  in- 
creased appropriations  for  the  construction 
of  vocational  education  facilities.  Our  States. 
In  general,  are  not  carrying  their  fair  share 
of   the  load. 

This  Congress  must  seek  new  ways  in 
which  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  Span- 
ish-speaking American,  the  American  In- 
dian, the  Negro,  and  others  with  ivcademic, 
.socio-economic,  and  other  handicaps.  New 
progr.ims  to  meet  their  needs  should  be  en- 
couraged through  the  use  of  grants  to  InsU- 
lutions  which  are  willing  to  develop  pro- 
grams to  help  those  that  need  the  help  be- 
come taxpayers  instead  of  tax  liabilities. 

Mr  Chairman,  these  are  but  a  few  of  the 
points— although  the  major  ones — which  I 
would  like  to  now  discuss  in  more  detail  and 
to  offer  concrete  recommendations  for  deal- 
ing with  our  past  failures  and  for  meeting 
the  new.  increasing,  changing,  and  complex 
needs  of  this  space  age. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  .speak  in  favor  of  S.  3770  and  particu- 
larly to  voice  my  approval  of  that  portion 
of  the  Vocational  Education  programs 
which  are  directed  to  home  economics. 
I  think  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  pause 
and  consider  for  a  moment  the  poten- 
tial impact  that  a  good  basic  education 
in  home  economics  can  have  on  the  im- 
provement of  the  standard  of  living  and 
the  basic  happiness  of  eveiy  American 
family. 

Home  economics  education  has  as  its 
primary  function  the  preparation  of 
youth  and  adults  to  meet  the  respon- 
sibilities of  home  and  family  life.  It  is 
also  designed  for  those  who  have  entered 
or  are  preparing  to  enter  gainful  employ- 
ment in  an  occupation  involving  knowl- 
edge and  skills  in  home  economics. 

As  our  society  continues  to  chance  and 


to  grow,  more  reasons  develop  for  ex- 
panding our  home  economics  education- 
al programs,  both  in  size  and  in  scope. 

Technological  advances  arc  constantly 
making  rtiore  complex  the  work  of  the 
home.  Research  in  child  development 
and  psychology  has  provided  increased 
information  about  the  training  and  guid- 
ance of  children. 

Approximately  95  percent  of  all  women 
mari-y  at  some  point  in  their  lives.  Today 
more  than  one  out  of  every  tliree  workers 
are  women  and  almost  3  out  of  5  working 
women  are  married.  Tliis  points  to  the 
need  for  preparing  women  for  the  dual 
I'ole  of  homcmaker  and  wage  earner. 

We  have  only  begim  to  scratch  the  sur- 
face in  providing  home  economics  edu- 
cation for  the  disadvantaged  and  low- 
income  families.  There  are  also  great 
needs  among  the  physically  and  mental- 
ly handicapped.  Special  programs  are 
also  needed  for  newlv  established  house- 
holds. 

It  is  my  undei  standing  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  YarboroughI.  spon- 
sored an  amendment  in  committee  to 
provide  an  increase  in  the  financial  sup- 
port for  home  economics  education.  I 
applaud  my  colleague's  efforts  in  this  re- 
gard. It  will  be  necessary  to  increase  this 
support  merely  to  maintain  the  present 
programs  due  to  the  increased  instruc- 
tional costs  and  increased  enrollments. 
Almost  every  State  has  far  more  requests 
for  programs  than  they  can  lund.  For 
example,  my  own  State  of  Alabama  has 
docimiented  requests  for  200  positions 
for  additional  home  economics  teachers 
and  programs.  Many  other  States  are  in 
similar  situations. 

There  are  other  facts  which,  when 
considered,  will  again  point  to  the  need 
for  increasing  support  for  these  pro- 
grams. I  would  like  to  briefly  present 
.some  of  these  factors  for  the  considera- 
tion of  my  colleagues : 

Population  increases  alone  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  need  for  additional 
support  just  to  maintain  the  same  level 
now  available.  The  present  program 
serves  20  percent  of  the  girls  in  grades 
GS-9  to  GS-12.  or  1,231,061  girls.  By 
1970  it  is  estimated  that  this  enrollment 
will  have  increased  to  1.860,000.  if  we 
continue  to  enroll  only  20  percent  of  the 
high  school  girls.  If  we  were  to  serve  30 
percent  of  the  girls  in  these  same  grades 
there  would  be  2,790,000  pupils. 

The  cost  per  student  in  1966  for  voca- 
tional home  economics  was  S59.59.  By 
projecting  a  10  percent  increase  in  this 
cost,  it  would  be  $69.18  per  enrollee.  Thus 
a  program  to  reach  30  percent  of  the  girls 
in  grade  GS-9  to  GS-12  by  1970  would 
cost  approximately  S193.012.000  in  State 
and  Federal  fimds. 

These  figures  illustrate  what  is  needed 
to  carry  on  the  minimum  program  as  it 
is  now  established.  This  would  not  pro- 
vide for  the  many  other  areas  in  which 
there  are  demonstrated  needs,  such  as 
programs  in  homemaking  and  family  liv- 
ing, which  are  needed  for  adults  who  are 
not  reached  by  the  .secondai-y  school. 

The  Public  Health  Service  estimates 
over  1.720.000  new  households  estab- 
lished with  a  2.3  percent  increase  each 
year.    To   provide   consumer   education 
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and  home  economics  instruction  for  20 
percent  of  these  at  a  cost  of  $10  per 
student  would  cost  $3,680,000.  Newly  es- 
tablished homemakers  especially  need 
training  in  managing  income,  providing 
food,  housing,  and  child  care. 

Many  States  have  been  successful  in 
reaching  women  who  could  not  attend 
(>ther  types  of  classes,  through  programs 
set  up  in  public  housing  units.  In  these 
programs,  trained  home  economists  pro- 
vide instruction  in  feeding  the  family, 
family  relation.ships,  child  care  and 
guidance,  clothing  the  family,  budgeting, 
home  improvement,  community  leader- 
ship, and  citizenship  responsibilities. 
There  are  in  1968  a  total  of  11.044  hous- 
ing projects  with  a  total  of  7,100,000 
dwelling  units  in  the  United  States.  If 
one  full-time  teacher  were  employed  in 
each  project  it  would  take  11.044  teach- 
ers and  cost  about  $110,440,000. 

We  also  need  to  provide  instruction 
for  parents  of  students  with  special 
needs,  for  migrant  workers,  for  the  elder- 
ly— both  in  nursing  homes  and  in  their 
own  homes — and  for  homemakers  leav- 
ing mental  institutions  and  penal  insti- 
tutions. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  need  to  expand 
resoui'ces  to  improve  supervision,  teach- 
er education,  and  development  of  in- 
structional materials  in  home  economics. 
Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
training  of  teachers  who  will  work  with 
the  special  groups.  Conferences,  work- 
shops, and  institutes  are  needed  to  bring 
teachers  up  to  date  and  to  provide  in- 
service  training. 

It  is  increasingly  clear  that  what  hap- 
pens to  a  young  person  in  the  home  has 
as  much  influence  as  what  happens  to 
him  in  schools.  Thus  we  need  to  provide 
training  in  homemaking  and  family  life. 
The  more  we  are  able  to  do  in  the  reg- 
ular school  program,  the  less  we  will 
have  to  do  in  the  future  in  remedial 
programs. 

In  the  entire  educational  field  we  are 
just  beginning  to  realize  the  need  and 
responsibility  for  providing  continuing 
education  for  adults.  What  we  have  done 
to  date  is  only  a  very  small  part  of  what 
needs  to  be  done.  This  is  especially  true 
in  regard  to  home  making  and  family 
life  education.  No  segment  of  education 
offers  so  much  promise  of  providing  a 
vital  and  needed  service  to  this  genera- 
tion and  especially  to  succeeding  gen- 
erations. 

We  have  proven  by  programs  con- 
ducted in  my  State  and  in  every  part 
of  the  country  that  we  can  do  the  job 
that  needs  to  be  done.  We  have  seen  that 
everj'where  programs  are  established, 
the  demand  for  them  is  far  greater  than 
we  are  able  to  provide.  But  if  we  are 
to  meet  these  needs,  we  must  provide 
the  basic  framework  now  for  these  pro- 
grams and  we  must  provide  the  re- 
sources to  support  them.  The  States  have 
been  providing  the  major  support  of 
homemaking  programs  but  need  addi- 
tional Federal  support  both  in  funds  and 
program  activities. 


completes  Its  business  today.  It  stands  in 
adjournment  until  12  noon  on  Wednes- 
day, July  17.  1968. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES AND  SIGN  BILLS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  following  to- 
day's session,  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  authorized  lo  receive  messages 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  Vice  President  be  authorized  to  .sign 
duly  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions, 
and  that  committees  be  authorized  to 
file  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OPDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
WEDNESDAY,  JULY  17.  1968 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 


DEFENSE  PROCUREMENT  AUTHORI- 
ZATION BILL.   1969 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  befoie  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S    3293 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  amendment  of  the  Houise 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  <S.  3293) 
to  authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1969  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  of  the  Selected  Re- 
.sene  of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was,  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause,  and  insert: 

TITLE  I— PROCUREMENT 
Sec.  101.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1969  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
as  authorized  by  law,  in  amounts  as  follows: 

A  IRC rapt 
For  aircraft:  for  the  Army,  $735,447,000;  for 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  $2,556,988,000,  of 
which  $241,800,000  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated only  for  F-4J  aircraft  and  $162,- 
800.000  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  only 
for  EA-6B  aircraft;  for  the  Air  Force.  $5,212.- 
000.000. 

MISSILES 

For  missiles:  for  the  Army,  $956,140,000:  for 
the  Navy,  $848,212,000.  of  which  $55,500,000 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  only  for  the 
Phoenix  missile;  for  the  Marine  Corps.  $13,- 
500.000;  for  the  Air  Force.  $1,768,000,000. 

NAVAL    VESSELS 

l-'or  naval  vessels:  for  the  Navy,  $1,360.- 
500.000.  of  which  $52,000,000  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  only  for  the  procurement  of 
long  leadtime  components  that  could  be  used 
in  vessels  of  either  the  DXGN  or  DLON  types 
and  $22,500,000  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated only  for  long  leadtime  components  for 
an  improved  nuclear-powered  attack  sub- 
marine of  new  design. 

TRACKED    COMBAT    VEHICLES 

For  tracked  combat  vehicles:  for  the  Army, 
$299,426,000;  for  the  Marine  Corps,  $10,- 
800.000. 

TITLE  II— RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST.  AND  EVALUATION 

Sec  201.  Funds  are  he-eby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1969  for 


the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law,  in  amounts 
as  follows: 

For  the  Army,  $1,631,900,000  of  which  $70,- 
400,000  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  only 
for  programwlde  management  and  support; 
For  the  Navy  (including  the  Marine 
Corps),  $2,192,721,000.  of  which  (a)  $46,900- 
000  is  authorized  to  be  j'ppropriated  only  f'lr 
the  development  of  the  PHOENIX  missile 
system,  (b)  $70,000,000  is  authorized  to  be 
appiouriated  only  for  the  development  cjf  the 
VFX-i  aircraft,  (c)  $4,000,000  i.'^  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  only  for  development  of 
an  improved  nuclear  atWck  subnianne  tn  be 
included  in  the  fiscal  year  1970  prccuremcnt 
program,  and  (d)  $16,400,000  is  authoiized 
to  be  appropriated  f)nly  for  un  improved  nu- 
clear-powered attiick  submarine  of  new  de- 
sign to  be  procured  in  years  after  fiscal  year 
1970. 

For  the  Air  Force,  $3,553,808,000;  and 
For  the  Defense  Agencies.  $487,522,000 
Sec.  202.  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  used  lor 
development  or   procurement  of   the  F-lllB 
iiircraft. 

TITLE  III— RESERVE  FORCES 

.Sec  301 .  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1.  1968.  and  ending  June  30.  1969.  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  will  be  programed  to  at- 
tain an  average  strength  of  not  less  than  the 
following: 

il)  The  Army  National  Ouard  of  the 
United  States.  400.000. 

(2»   The  Army  Reserve.  260.000 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve.  128.407 

(4)  TTie  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  47.204. 

(5 1  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  77.371. 

i6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve.  45.526. 
( 7 1  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve.  17.700. 
Sec.  302.  The  average  strength  prescribed 
by  section  301  of  this  title  for  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  any  reserve  component  shall  be 
proportionately  reduced  by  ( 1 )  the  total 
authorized  strength  of  units  organized  to 
serve  as  units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such 
component  which  are  on  active  duty  i  other 
than  for  training)  at  any  time  dunng  the 
fiscal  year,  not  including  those  units  ordered 
to  active  duty  in  January  1968.  and  (2i  the 
total  number  of  individual  members  not  in 
units  organized  to  serve  as  units  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  such  component  who  are 
on  active  duty  (other  than  for  training  or 
for  unsatisfactory  participation  in  training) 
without  their  consent  at  any  time  during 
the  fiscal  year.  Whenever  any  such  units,  in- 
cluding those  units  ordered  to  active  duty 
in  January  1968,  or  such  Individual  members 
are  released  from  active  duty  during  any 
fiscal  year,  the  average  strength  for  such 
fiscal  year  for  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such 
reserve  component  shall  be  proportionately 
increased  by  the  total  authorized  strength 
of  such  units  and  by  the  total  number  of 
such  individual  members. 

Sec.  303  Subsection  (e)  of  title  I  of  Public 
Law  89-687  i80  Stat.  981)  is  amended  by 
deleting  'June  30.  1968"  and  substituting 
•June  30.  1969". 

TITLE  IV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  401.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  401  of 
Public  Law  89-367.  approved  March  15.  1966 
(80  Stat.  37 1  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Funds  authorized  for 
appropriation  for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  under  this  or  any  other 
Act  are  authorized  to  be  made  available  for 
their  stated  purposes  lo  support  ( 1 )  Viet- 
namese and  other  Free  World  Forces  in  Viet- 
nam. (2)  local  forces  in  Laos  and  ITiailand; 
and  for  related  costs,  during  the  fiscal  year 
1969  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  determine." 

Sec.  402.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  the  law.  the  ciMllan  employee  man- 
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I  to  be  appro- 
(ler  Act  shall 
1969,  by  any 
1  for  the  con- 
trclal     airlift 


b-oprlatlon   of 
let  by  leglsla- 

Jtle  10.  UrUted 


nlng  levels  at  naval  shipyards  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  any  numerical  manpower  limita- 
tions applicable  to  the  Navy,  but  sball  be 
governed  by  the  availability  at  tunds  allo- 
cated for  ship  conatrucUon.  conversion,  over- 
haul, alteration,  and  repair. 

Sec.  403.  No  funds  authorize 
printed  by  this  Act.  or  any  o 
be  expended  after  January   1 
.irmed  force  of  the  United  Sta' 
tract     procurement     of     com 
utilizing  piston   powered  alrcn^|tt  until  con 
tract  preference   has   been   giv«n   to  offerors 
of  modern  turbine  powered  ali^caft  of  com- 
p.^rable   capacity:    Provided.  Tttat  no   funds 
may  be  appropriated   after  JaMiiary   1.   1969. 
or  expended  after  January   1.   »69.  to  or  for 
the   use  of  any  armed   force  «   the  United 
States  for  the  contract  procurfltnent  of  com 
merclal    airlift    unless    the   ap 
such  funds  has  been  authorli 
tlon  enacted  after  June  30.  19- 

Sec.  404.  (a)  Chapter  153  of    , 
Slates  Code.   Is   amended   by  jjddlng  at   the 
end  therebfthe  following  new  fectlon: 
■  !■  2576.  Obsolete  and  surplus  iflUltary  equip- 
ment: sale  to  Stated  local  law  en- 
forcement, and  nreflghtlng  agen- 
cies I 
••(a)    Tlie  SecreUry  of  Defence,  under  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  lilm.  shaJl  sell  to  St;\tc. 
local  law  enforcement  and  flreeghUng  agen- 
cies, at  fair  market  value,  obsolete  and  sur- 
plus military  equipment  whlcfc  is  useful  in 
equipping  such   agencies   to  c^rry  out   their 
functions  and  duties.  I 

••(b)  Obsolete  and  surplus  itiilltary  equip- 
ment shall  not  be  sold  under  the  provisions 
of  this  secUon  to  a  State,  local  law  enforce- 
ment or  flrefightlng  agency  Unless  request 
therefor  Is  made  bv  such  .agtncy,  in  such 
form  and  manner  as  the  Secrelkry  of  Defense 
shall  prescribe,  and  such  request,  with  re- 
spect to  the  tvpe  and  amount,  of  equipment 
so  requested,  "is  certified  as  b*lng  neceesary 
for  the  operation  of  such  agenty  by  the  Gov- 
ernor (or  such  State  official  as  he  may  desig- 
nate) of  the  State  In  which  Such  agency  is 
located.  Equloment  sold  to  a  $tate.  local  law 
enforcement  or  flrefighilng  ageficy  under  this 
section  shall  not  exceed,  in  quantity,  the 
amount  requested  and  certified  for  such 
agency  and  shall  be  for  the  etcluslve  use  of 
such  agency.  Such  equipment  may  not  be 
sold,  or  otherwise  transferred,  by  such  .-vgency 
to  any  Individual  or  public  or  private  orga- 
nization or  agency."  , 

(b)    The  table  of  sections  atl  the  beginning 
of  chapter   153  of  such   title  Is  amended  by 
adding  to  the  end  thereof  the!  following: 
'•2576.  Obsolete  ajid  surplus  i»ullt;iry  eqiup- 
ment:    sale  to  State,  local   law  en- 
forcement,   and    ftrepghtlng    agen- 
cies." j 
Sec.  405.  No  funds  authorised   for  appro- 
priation for  the  use  of  the  Afnied  Porcee  of 
the  United  States  under  the  pBovisions  of  this 
Act  or  the  provisions  of  any  bther  law  shall 
be  available  for  the  purchase,  le.ose.  rental,  or 
other   acquisition    of    multlp*ssenger    motor 
vehicles   (buses)    other  than  mulUp-.issenger 
motor  vehicles  (buses)   manufactured  In  the 
United  States,  except  as  may  be  authorized 
by  regulations  promulgated  biy  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  solely  to  insure  that  compliance 
with  this  prohibition  will  not  result  In  either 
an  uneconomical  procurement  action  or  one 
which  would  adversely  affect  the  national  in- 
terest* of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  406.  Section  2304(g)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  a  com- 
ma after  the  word  •proposals'"  where  first 
used  In  that  section  and  Inserting  after  the 
comma  the  words  "including  price.". 

Sec.  407.  (a)  Section  136  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence  in 
subsection  (b)  the  following  new  sentences: 
•One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  shall  be  the 
Assistant   Secretary   of   Defense   for   Health 


Affairs.  He  shall  have  as  his  principal  duty 
the  overall  supervision  of  health  affairs  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(g)  Within  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs  there 
shall  be  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Dental  Affairs  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed from  civilian  life  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Subject  to  the  supervision  and  con- 
trol of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Health  Affairs,  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary shall  be  responsible  for  all  matters  re- 
lating to  dental  affairs  within  the  Office  of 
the  .\sslstant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health 
AffHirs." 

(b)  Until  otherwUe  provided  by  operation 
of  law.  the  individual  holding  office  as  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Health  and  Medical)  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  section  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the 
office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Health  Affairs  established  by  this  section. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
mcnls  of  the  House  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
in?  votes  of  the  two  Houses,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  military  au- 
thorization bill. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Prcsidins;  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Stennis, 
Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mrs. 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Thurmond  conferees  on 
the  rart  of  the  Senate. 


COLORADO  RIVER  BASIN   PROJECT 
ACT 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 

S.  1004.  ,   .^  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S, 
1004)  to  authorize  the  construction,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  the  central 
Arizona  project,  Arizona-New  Mexico, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was,  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and 
insert : 

TITLE  I— COLORADO  RIVER  BASIN 
PROJECT:    OBJECTIVES 
Sec.  101.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act '. 

Sec.  102.  (a)  It  is  the  object  of  this  Act  to 
provide  a  program  for  the  further  compre- 
hensive development  of  the  water  resources 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  and  for  the  pro- 
vision of  additional  and  adequate  water  sup- 
plies for  vise  in  the  upper  as  well  as  in  the 
lower  Colorado  River  Basin.  This  program  is 
declared  to  be  for  the  purposes  among  others, 
of  regulating  the  flow  of  the  Colorado  River; 
controlling  floods;  Improving  navigation; 
providing  for  the  storage  and  delivery  of  the 
waters  of  the  Colorado  River  for  reclamation 
of  land,  including  supplemental  water  sup- 
plies, and  for  municipal,  industrial,  and 
other  beneficial  purposes;  improving  water 
quality:  providing  for  basic  public  outdoor 
recreation  facilities;  improving  conditions 
for  fish  and  wildlife,  and  the  generation  and 
sale  of  electrical  power  as  an  incident  of  the 
foregoing  purposes. 

(b)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "eecretary")  shall  continue 
to  develop,  after  consultation  with  affected 
States  and   appropriate  Federal   agencies,    a 


regional  water  plan,  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  with  future  authoriza- 
tions, to  serve  as  the  framework  under  which 
projects  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin  may  be 
coordinated  and  constructed  with  proper 
timing  to  the  end  that  an  adequate  supply  of 
water  may  be  made  available  for  such  proj- 
ects, whether  heretofore,  herein,  or  hereafter 
authorized. 

TITLE  II— INVESTIGATIONS  AND 
PLANNING 
Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Water  Resources  Council, 
acting  m  accordance  with  the  procedure  pre- 
scribed in  section  103  of  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  (79  Stat.  '244),  shall  within  one 
year  following  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
establish  principles,  standards,  and  proce- 
dures for  the  program  of  investigations  and 
submittal  of  plans  and  reports  authorized 
by  this  title.  The  Secretary,  in  conformity 
with  the  principles,  standards,  and  proce- 
dures so  established,  is  aulhcrlzed  and  di- 
rected to — 

(1)  prepare  estimates  of  ihe  long-range 
water  supply  available  for  consumptive  use 
in  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  of  current  water 
requirements  therein,  and  of  the  rate  of 
growth  of  water  requirements  therein  to  at 
least  the  year  2030; 

(3)  Investigate  and  recommend  sources  and 
means  of  supplying  water  to  meet  the  cur- 
rent and  anticipated  water  requirements  ot 
the  Colorado  River  Basin,  either  directly  or 
by  exchange,  including  reductions  in  losses, 
importations  from  sources  outside  the  nat- 
ural drainage  t>asin  of  the  Colorado  River 
system,  desalination,  weather  modification, 
and  other  means:  Provided.  That  the  Secre- 
tary shall  not,  under  the  authority  of  this 
clause  or  anything  in  this  Act  contained, 
make  any  recommendation  for  Importing  wa- 
ter into  the  Colorado  River  system  from 
other  river  basins  without  the  approval  of 
those  States  which  will  be  affected  by  such 
exportation,  said  approval  to  be  obtained  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  procedure  and 
criteria  established  by  section  1  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944  (58  Stat.  887); 

(3)  undertake  InvesUgations.  In  coopera- 
tion wnth  other  concerned  agencies,  of  means 
for  maintaining  an  adequate  water  quality 
throughout  the  Colorado  River  Basin; 

(4)  Investigate  means  of  providing  for 
prudent  water  conservation  practices  to  per- 
mit maximum  beneficial  uUlizatlon  of  avail- 
able water  supplies  In  the  Colorado  River 
Basin;  ,       ^         , 

(5)  investigate  and  prepare  estimates  oi 
the  long-range  water  supply  in  States  and 
areas  from  which  water  could  be  Imported 
into  the  Colorado  River  system,  together  with 
esUmales  and  plans  to  satisfy  the  probable 
ultimate  requirements  for  water  within  such 
States  and  areas  of  origin  for  all  purposes, 
including  but  not  limited  to  consumptive 
use  navigation,  river  regulation,  power,  en- 
hancement of  fishery  resources,  pollution 
control,  and  disposal  of  wastes  to  the  ocean 
and  estimates  of  the  quantities  of  water,  if 
any.  that  will  be  available  in  excess  of  such 
requirements. 

lb)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  prepare  reconnaissance  reports  cov- 
ering the  matters  set  out  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  and  such  reports  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  June  30,  1973,  and,  as  revised 
and  updated,  every  five  years  thereafter.  For 
the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  repayment 
of  the  reimbursable  cosU  of  any  projects  cov- 
ered by  such  reports,  the  Secretary  shall  take 
into  account  such  assistance  as  may  be  avail- 
able to  the  States  of  the  Upper  Division  from 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Fund  (70 
Stat  107),  and  to  the  States  of  the  Lower 
Division  from  the  development  fund  esUb- 
lished  by  section  403  of  this  Act. 

(c)  On  the  basis  of  the  Investigations  and 
studies  performed  pursuant  to  this  section, 
and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 


(a)(2)  and  section  203  hereof,  the  Secretary 
shall  prepare  a  feasibility  report  on  a  plan 
which  shows  the  most  economical  means  of 
augmenting  the  water  supply  available  In  the 
Colorado  River  below  Lee  Ferry  by  two  and 
one-half  million  acre-feet  annually.  The 
recommended  plan  may  Include  the  construc- 
tion of  works  and  facilities  by  such  successive 
stages  as  are  estimated  to  be  necessary  to 
alleviate  critical  water  shortages  as  they 
occur.  The  report  prepared  pursuant  to  this 
subsection,  along  with  comments  of  the 
affected  States  and  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies thereon,  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  on  or  before  January  1.  1975 

Sec.  202.  The   Congress  declares  that   the 
satisfaction    of     the    requirements    of     tlie 
Mexican    Water    Treaty    from    the    Colorado 
River  constitutes  a  national  obligation  which 
shall   be   the   first   obligation   of   any   water 
augmentation   project   planned   pursuant   to 
section  201    of  this  Act  and   authorized   by 
the  Congress.  Accordingly,  the  States  of  the 
Upper  Division  (Colorado.  New  Mexico,  Utah, 
and  Wyoming)   and  the  States  of  the  Lower 
Division    (Arizona.   California,   and   Nevada) 
shall  be  relieved  from  all  obligations  which 
may  have  been  imposed  upon  them  by  article 
III(c)    of    the    Colorado    River    Compact    so 
long  as   the   Secretary   shall   determine   and 
proclaim   that   means   are   available   and   in 
operation  which  augment  the  water  supply  of 
the  Colorado  River  system  In  such  quantity 
as  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Mexican 
Water    Treaty    together   with    any    losses   of 
water    associated    with    the    performance   of 
that  treaty:   Provided.  That  the  satisfaction 
of   the  requirements  of  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty    (Treaty    Series    994.    59    Stat.    1219). 
shall    be   from    the   waters   of    the   Colorado 
River    pursuant    to    the    treaties,    laws,    and 
compacts    presently    relating    thereto,    until 
such  time  as  a  feasibility  plan  showing  the 
most  economical  means  of  augmenting  the 
water  supply  available  in  the  Colorado  River 
below  Lee  Ferry  by  two  and  one-half  niilllon 
acre-feet  shall  be  authorized  by  the  Congress. 
Sec.  203.  (a)   In  the  event  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  pursuant  to  section  201(a)  (2)  and 
201(c).  plan  works  to  import  water  Into  the 
Colorado  River  system  from  sources  outside 
the  natural  drainage  areas  of  the  system,  he 
shall  make  provision  for  adequate  and  equi- 
table protection  of  the  interests  of  the  States 
and  areas  of  origin,  including  assistance  from 
funds  specified  In  section  201(b)  of  this  Act, 
to  the  end  that  water  supplies  may  be  avail- 
able  for   use   In   such   States   and   areas   of 
origin    adequate    to    satisfy    their    ultimate 
requirements  at  prices  to  users  not  adversely 
affected  by  the  exportation  of  water  to  the 
Colorado  River  system. 

(b)  All  requirements,  present  or  future,  for 
water  within  any  State  lying  wholly  or  in 
part  within  the  drainage  area  of  any  river 
basin  from  which  water  is  exported  by  works 
planned  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  have  a 
priority  of  right  In  perpetuity  to  the  use  of 
the  waters  of  that  river  basin,  for  all  pur- 
poses, as  against  the  uses  of  the  water  de- 
livered by  means  of  such  exportation  works, 
unless  otherwise  provided  by  interstate 
agreement. 

Sec.  204.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  an- 
nually to  the  President  and  the  Congress  re- 
ports covering  progress  on  the  investigations 
and  reports  authorized  by  this  title. 

Sec.  205.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  required  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
TITLE  III— AUTHORIZED  UNITS:  PROTEC- 
TION OF  EXISTING  USES 
Sec.  301.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  furnish- 
ing Irrigation  water  and  municipal  water 
supplies  to  the  water-deficient  areas  of  Ari- 
zona and  western  New  Mexico  through  direct 
diversion  or  exchange  of  water,  control  of 
floods,  conservation  and  development  of  fish 
and  wildlife  resources,  enhancement  of  rec- 
reation   opportunities,    and    for   other    pur- 


noses,  the  Secretary  shall  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  Central  Arizona  Project, 
consisting  of  the  following  principal  works: 
( 1 )  a  system  of  main  conduits  and  canals, 
including  a  main  canal  and  pumping  plants 
(Granite  Reef  aqueduct  and  pumping 
plants),  for  diverting  and  carrying  water 
from  Lake  Havasu  to  Orme  Dam  or  suitable 
alternative,  which  system  shall  have  a  ca- 
pacity of  not  to  exceed  two  thousand  five 
hundred  cubic  feet  per  second;  (2)  Orme 
Dam  and  Reservoir  and  power-pumping  plant 
or  suitable  alternative;  (3i  Buttes  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  which  shall  be  so  operated  as  not 
to  prejudice  the  rights  of  any  user  in  and 
to  the  waters  of  the  Gila  River  as  those  rights 
r<re  set  forth  in  the  decree  entered  by  the 
United  States  Dl.strlct  Court  for  the  District 
of  Arizona  en  June  29.  1935.  In  United  States 
iigaln.-^t  Gila  Valley  Irrigation  District  and 
others  (Globe  Equity  Numbered  59);  (4) 
Hooker  Dam  and  Reservoir  or  suitable 
.alternative,  which  shall  be  constructed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  effect  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (fi  of  section  304;  (5( 
Charleston  Dam  and  Reservoir;  (6)  Tucson 
aqueducts  and  pumping  plants;  (7)  Salt-Gila 
aqueduct;  (8i  related  canals,  regulating  fa- 
cilities, hvdroelectric  powerplant."^.  and  elec- 
trical transmission  facilities  required  for  the 
operauon  of  said  principal  works;  (9)  related 
water  distribution  and  drainage  works;  and 
(101  appurtenant  works. 

(b)  Article  11(B)(3)  of  the  decree  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  Ari- 
zona against  California  (376  U.S.  340)  shall 
be  so  administered  that  In  any  year  In  which, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  there  i.s  in- 
sufficient main  stream  Colorado  River  water 
available  for  release  to  satisfy  annual  con- 
sumptive use  of  seven  million  five  hundred 
thousand  acre-feet  in  Arizona.  California, 
and  Nevada,  diversions  from  tlie  main  stream 
for  the  Central  Arizona  Project  shall  be  so 
limited  as  to  assure  the  availability  of  water 
ill  quantities  .<;ufficient  to  provide  for  the 
aggregate  annual  consumptive  use  by  hold- 
ers of  present  perfected  rights,  by  other  users 
in  the  State  of  California  served  under  exist- 
ing contracts  with  the  United  States  by  di- 
version works  heretofore  constructed,  and 
by  ether  existing  Federal  reservations  in  that 
State,  of  four  million  four  hundred  thousand 
acre-feet  of  mainstream  water,  and  by  users 
of  the  same  character  in  Arizona  and  Nevada. 
Water  users  in  the  State  of  Nevada  shall  not 
be  required  to  bear  shortages  in  any  propor- 
tion greater  than  would  have  been  imposed 
in  the  absence  of  this  subsection  301(b)  This 
subsection  shall  not  affect  the  relative  priori- 
ties, among  themselves,  of  water  users  in 
Arizona.  Nevada,  and  California  which  are 
senior  to  diversions  for  the  Central  Arizona 
Project,  or  amend  any  provisions  of  said 
decree. 

(c)  The  limitation  stated  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  so  long  as 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  and  proclaim 
that  means  are  available  and  In  operation 
which  augment  the  water  supply  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  system  In  such  quantity  as  to 
make  sufficient  mainstream  water  available 
for  release  to  satisfy  annual  consumptive  use 
of  seven  million  five  hundred  thousand  acre- 
feet  in  Arizona.  California,  and  Nevada. 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  designate 
the  lands  of  the  Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa 
Indian  Conununity,  Arizona,  and  the  Fort 
McDowell-Apache  Indian  Community.  Ari- 
zona, or  interests  therein,  and  any  allotted 
lands  or  interests  therein  within  said  com- 
munities which  he  determines  are  necessary 
for  use  and  occupancy  by  the  United  States 
for  the  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  Orme  Dam  and  Reservoir,  or  alter- 
native. The  Secretary  shall  offer  to  pay  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  lands  and  Interests 
designated,  inclusive  of  improvements.  In 
addition,  the  Secretary  shall  offer  to  pay  to- 
ward the  cost  of  relocating  or  replacing  such 


improvements  not  to  exceed  $500,000  In  the 
aggregate,  and  the  amount  offered  for  the 
actual  relocation  or  replacement  of  a 
residence  shall  not  exceed  the  difference  be- 
tween the  lair  market  value  of  the  residence 
and  $8,000.  Each  community  and  each 
affected  allottee  shall  have  six  months  in 
which  to  accept  or  reject  the  Secretary's  offer. 
If  the  Secretary's  offer  Is  rejected,  the  United 
States  may  proceed  to  acquire  the  property 
interests  involved  through  eminent  domain 
proceedings  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Arizona  under  40 
U.S  C  .  EPcUons  257  and  258a  Upon  accept- 
ance ill  writing  of  the  Secretary's  offer,  or 
upon  the  filing  of  a  declaration  of  taking  in 
e:ninent  domain  proceedings,  title  to  the 
l.'.nds  or  interests  Involved,  and  the  right  to 
posseKsion  thereof,  shall  vest  in  the  United 
.States,  Upon  a  determination  by  the  Sec- 
reUtry  that  all  or  any  part  of  such  l.'inds  or 
interests  are  no  longer  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  acquired,  title  to  such  lands 
or  interests  shall  be  restored  to  the  appro- 
priate community. 

(b)  Title  to  any  land  or  easement  acquired 
pursuant  to  this' section  shall  be  subject  to 
the  right  of  the  former  owner  to  use  or  lease 
the  land  for  purposes  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  the  project,  as  determined  by.  and  under 
terms  and  conditions  prescribed  by.  the  Sec- 
retary. Such  right  shall  include  the  right  to 
extract  and  dispose  of  minerals.  The  deter- 
mination of  fair  market  value  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  reflect  the  right  to  extract  and 
dispose  of  minerals  but  not  the  other  uses 
permitted  by  this  subsection. 

(c)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  lands  of  the  Fort  McDowell 
Mohave-Apache  Indian  Community  will  be 
required  for  Orme  Dam  and  Reservoir,  or 
alternative,  the  Secretary  shall,  in  addition 
to  the  compensation  provided  for  In  subsec- 
tion (31  of  this  section,  designate  and  acid 
lo  the  Port  McDowell  Indian  Reservatirn 
twenty-five  hundred  acres  of  suitable  lands 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  reservation  that  are 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  township  4  north,  range  7. 
cast:  township  5  north,  range  7  east;  and 
township  3  north,  range  7  east.  Gila  and 
Salt  River  base  meridian.  Arizona.  Title  to 
lands  so  added  to  the  reservation  shall  be 
held  by  the  United  States  In  trust  for  the 
Fort  McDowell  Mohave-Apache  Indian  Com- 
munity. 

(dl  Each  community  shall  have  a  right, 
m  accordance  with  plans  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  to  develop  and  operate  recrea- 
tional l.-vcilities  along  the  part  of  the  shore- 
line of  the  Orme  Reservoir  located  on  or  ad- 
jacent to  its  reservation,  including  land 
added  to  the  Fort  McDowell  Reservation  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
subject  to  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  governing  the  recreation 
development  of  the  reservoir.  Recreation  de- 
velopment of  the  entire  reservoir  and  fed- 
erally owned  lands  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  "secretary  adjacent  thereto  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  a  master  recreation  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary.  Each  community 
and  the  members  thereof  shall  have  non- 
excLaslve  personal  rights  to  hunt  and  fish  on 
the  reservoir,  to  the  same  extent  they  are 
now  authorized  to  hunt  and  fish,  without 
charge,  but  shall  have  no  right  to  exclude 
others  from  the  reservoir  except  by  control 
of  access  through  their  reservations,  or  any 
right  to  require  payments  by  the  public  ex- 
cept for  the  use  of  community  lands  or 
facilities. 

(e)  All  funds  paid  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, and  any  per  capita  distribution  thereof, 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  forms  of  State  and 
Federal  Income  taxes. 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  continue  to  a  conclusion  ap- 
propriate engineering  and  economic  studies 
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and  to  recommend  the  moot  feasible  plan  for 
the  construction  and  operation  of  hydroelec- 
tric   generating   and   transmission   facilities, 
the  purchase  of  electrical  energy,  the  pur- 
chase of  entitlement  to  electrical  plant  ca- 
pacity, or  any  combination  thereof,  Includ- 
ing pa'rtlclpailon.  operation,  or  construction 
by  non-Federal  entitles,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying    the    power    requlremenu    of    the 
Central  Arizona  Project  and  auRmentlng  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  Fund:  Provided. 
That  nothing  In  this  section  or  In  this  Act 
contained   shall    be   construed   to   authorize 
the   study   or   construction   of   any   dams   on 
the  main  stream  of  the  Colorado  Rlvpr  be- 
tween Hoover  Dam  and  Olen  Canyon  Dam. 
(b)    If  included  as  a  part  of   the   recom- 
mended plan,   the  Secretary  may  enter  Into 
an    agreement    with,    non-Federal     Interests 
proposing  to  construct  a  thermal  generalmg 
powerplant  whereby  the  United  States  shall 
acquire    the    right    to   such    portion    of    the 
capacity   of   such    plant.    Including    delivery 
of  power  and  energy  over  appurtenant  trans- 
mission 'facilities   to  mutually   agreed   upon 
delivery  polnU.  as  he  determines  is  required 
m    connection    with    the    operation    of    the 
Central  Arizona  Project.  When  not  required 
for  the  Central  Arizona  Project,   the  power 
and  energy  acquired  by  such  agreement  may 
be  disposed  of  intermittently  by  the  Secre- 
tary   for   other   purposes   at   such    prices    as 
he  may  determine.  Including  Its  marketing 
in  conjunction  with  the  sale  of  power  and 
energy    from    Federal    powerplanU    In    the 
Colorado  River  system  so  as  to  produce  the 
greatest    practicable    amount    of    power    and 
energy  that  can  be  sold  at  firm  power  and 
energy   rates.  The   agreement   shall   provide, 
among  other  things,  that — 

(1)  the  United  States  shall  pay  not  more 
than  that  portion  of  the  total  construction 
cost,  excltislve  of  Interest  during  construc- 
tion, of  the  powerplant,  and  of  any  switch- 
yards and  transmission  facilities  serving  the 
United  Stat.;s,  as  Is  represented  by  the  ratios 
of  the  respective  capacities  to  be  provided  for 
the  United  States  therein  to  the  total  capac- 
ities of  sucn  facilities.  The  Secretary  shall 
make  the  Federal  portion  of  such  costs  avail- 
able to  the  non-Federal  Interests  during 
the  construction  period,  including  the  period 
of  preparation  of  designs  and  specifications, 
In  such  Installments  as  will  facilitate  a 
timely  construction  schedule,  but  no  funds 
other  than  for  preconstructlon  activities 
shall  be  made  available  by  the  Secretary  un- 
til he  determines  that  adequate  contracts 
have  been  entered  Into  between  all  the  af- 
fected parties  covering  land,  water,  fuel  sup- 
plies, power  (Its  avallabUlty  and  use), 
rights-of-way,  transmission  facilities  and  all 
other  necessary  matters  for  the  thermal 
generating   powerplant; 

(2)  annual  operation  and  maintenance 
coetB,  Including  provisions  tor  depreciation 
(except  as  to  depreciation  on  the  pro  rata 
share  of  the  construction  cost  borne  by 
the  United  States  In  accordance  with  the 
foregoing  clause  (1 )  ) ,  shall  be  apportioned 
between  the  United  States  and  the  non-Fed- 
eral interests  on  an  equitable  basis  taking 
into  account  the  ratios  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  foregoing  clause   (1 1 ; 

(3)  the  United  States  shall  be  given  ap- 
propriate credit  for  any  interests  In  Fed- 
eral lands  administered  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  that  are  made  available  for 
the  powerplant  and  appurtenances; 

(4)  costs  to  be  borne  by  the  United  States 
under  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  shall  not  Include 
(a)  Interest  and  Interest  during  construc- 
tion, (b)  financing  charges,  (c)  franchise 
fees,  and  (d)  such  other  costs  as  shall  be 
specified  In  the  agreement. 

(c)  No  later  than  one  year  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit his  recommended  plan  to  the  Congress. 
Except  as  authorized  by  subsection   (b)    of 


this  section,  such  plan  shall  not  become  ef- 
fective until  approved  by  the  Congress. 

(d)    If    the    thermal    generating    plant   re- 
ferred  to   in   subsection    (b)    of   this   section 
is  located  in  Arizona,  and  If  It  is  sened  by 
water  diverted  from  the  drainage  area  of  the 
Colorado  River  system  above  Lee  Ferry,  other 
provisions   of   existing   law    to   the   contrary 
notwithstanding,   such   consumptive    use   of 
water  shall  be  a  part  of  the  fifty  thousand 
acre-feet  per  annum  apportioned  to  the  State 
of  Arizona  by  article   III    (a)    of  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  Compact  (63  Stat   Jl). 
Sec    304     (a)    Unless   and   until   otherwise 
provided  by  Congress,  water  from  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  shall  not  be  made  available 
directly   or   Indirectly   for   the   irrigation   of 
lands  not  having  a  recent  irrigation  history 
as   determined    by    the    Secretary,    except    in 
the   case  of   Indian   lands,   national   wildlife 
refuges  and.  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary.   State-admlnistercd    wildlife    manage- 
ment areas. 

(lj)(ll    Irrigation   and   municipal  and   in- 
d>i.strial  water  supply  under  the  Central  Ari- 
zona  Project   within    the   State   of   Arizona 
may    in  the  event  the  Secretary  determines 
that  it   is  necessarv   to  effect  repayment,   be 
pursuant   to  master  contracts  with  organi- 
zations  which   have   power   to   levy   assess- 
menu  against  all  taxable  real  property  within 
their  boundaries.  The  terms  and  conditions 
of  contracts  or  other  arrangements  whereby 
each    such   organization    makes   water   from 
the    Central    Arizona    Project    available    to 
users  within  Its  boundaries  shall  be  subject 
to  the  Secretary's  approval,  and   the  United 
States  shall,  if  the  Secretary  determines  such 
action  is  desirable  to  facilitate  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  have  the  right  to 
require  that  it  be  a  party  to  such  contracts 
or   that  contracts  subsidiary   to  the   master 
contracts  be  entered  into  between  the  United 
States  and  any  user.  The  provisions  of  this 
clause  ( 1 )  shall  not  apply  to  the  supplying  of 
water    to    an    Indian    tribe    for    use    within 
the  boundaries  of  an  Indian  reservation. 

(2)  Any  obligation  assumed  pursuant  to 
section  9(d)  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act 
of  1939  (43  use.  485h  (d))  with  respect 
to  any  project  contract  unit  or  Irrigation 
block  shall  be  repaid  over  a  basic  period 
of  not  more  than  fifty  years;  any  water  serv- 
ice provided  pursuant  to  section  9(e)  of  the 
Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939  (43  U.S.C. 
485h(e))  may  be  on  the  basis  of  delivery 
of  water  for  a  period  of  fifty  years  and  for  the 
delivery  of  such  water  at  an  Identical  price 
per  acre-foot  for  water  of  the  same  class  at 
the  several  points  of  delivery  from  the  main 
canals  and  conduits  and  from  such  other 
points  of  delivery  as  the  Secretary  may  desig- 
nate- and  long-term  contracts  relating  to 
irrigation  water  supply  shall  provide  that 
water  made  available  thereunder  may  be 
made  available  by  the  Secretary  for  munici- 
pal or  industrial  purposes  If  and  to  the  extent 
that  such  water  Is  not  required  by  the  con- 
tractor for  irrigation  purposes. 

(3)  Contracts  relating  to  municipal  and 
Industrial  water  supply  under  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  may  be  made  without  regard 
to  the  limitations  of  the  last  sentence  of 
section  9(c)  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act 
of  1939  (43  U.S.C.  485h(c)  );  may  provide  for 
the  delivery  of  such  water  at  an  Identical 
price  per  acre-foot  for  water  of  the  same 
class  at  the  several  points  of  delivery  from 
the  main  canals  and  conduits;  and  may 
provide  for  repayment  over  a  period  of  fifty 
years  If  made  pursuant  to  clause  ( 1 )  of  said 
section  and  for  the  delivery  of  water  over 
a  period  of  fifty  years  if  made  pursuant  to 
clause  (2)    thereof. 

(c)  Each  contract  under  which  water  is 
provided  under  the  Central  Arizona  Project 
shall  require  that  (1)  there  bfe  In  effect 
measures,  adequate  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary,  to  control  expansion  of  irrigation 


from  aquifers  affected  by  Irrigation  in  the 
contract   service   area;    (2)    the  canals   and 
distribution  systems  through  which  water  is 
conveyed    after    lU    delivery    by    the    United 
States  to   the   contractors   shall   be  provided 
and  maintained  with  linings  adequate  in  his 
judgment    to    prevent   excessive   conveyance 
losses;    and    (3)    neither  the  contractor  nor 
the  Secretary  shall  pump  or  permit  others  to 
pump  ground  water  from  within  the  exterior 
boundaries   of    the    service    area    of    a    con- 
tractor   receiving    water    from    the    Central 
Arizona  Project  for  any  use  outside  said  con- 
tractor's  service   area    unless    the    Secretary 
and  such  contractor  shall  agree,  or  shall  have 
previously  agreed,  that  a  surplus  of  ground 
water    exists    and    that    drainage    is   or    was 
required.  Such  contracts  shall  be  subordinate 
at  all  times  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  existing 
contracts  between  the  Secretary  and  users  in 
Arizona    heretofore    made    pursuant   to    the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  (45  Stat.  1057). 
(d)  The  Secretary  may  require  in  any  con- 
tract under  which  water  is  provided  from  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  that  the  Contractor 
agree    to   accept    mainstream   water    In   ex- 
change for  or  in  replacement  of  existing  sup- 
plies   from    sources    other    than    the    main 
stream.  The  Secretary  shall  so  require  in  the 
case  of  users  in  Arizona  who  also  use  water 
from   the    Gila  River  system  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  make  available  to  users  of  water 
from  the  Gila  River  system  In  New  Mexico 
additional  quantities  of  water  as  provided  in 
and  under  the  condiUons  specified  in  sub- 
section  (f)   of  this  section:   Provided.  That 
such  exchanges   and   replacements  shall  be 
accomplished    without    economic    injury    or 
cost  to  such  Arizona  contractors. 

(e)  In  times  of  shortage  or  reduction  of 
main-stream  Colorado  River  water  for  the 
Central  Arizona  Project,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  users  which  have  yielded 
water  from  other  sotirces  in  exchange  for 
main-stream  water  supplied  by  that  project 
shall  have  a  first  priority  to  receive  main- 
stream water,  as  against  other  users  sup- 
plied bv  that  project  which  have  not  so 
yielded  "water  from  other  sources,  but  only 
in  quantities  adequate  to  replace  the  water 
so  vlelded. 

( f  H 1 )    In    the    operation    of    the    Central 
Arizona  Project,  the  Secretary  shall  offer  to 
contract  with  water  users  in  New  Mexico  for 
water   from   the   Gila    River,    its   tributaries 
and  underground  water  sources  in  amounts 
that  will  permit  consumptive  uses  of  water 
in  New  Mexico  of  not  to  exceed  an  annual 
average    In   any   period    of    ten    consecutive 
years    of    eighteen    thousand    acre-feet.    In- 
cluding    reservoir     evaporation,     over     and 
above    the    consumptive    uses    provided    for 
by  article  IV  of  the  decree  of  the  Supreme 
Court    of    the    United    States    in    Arizona 
against  California   (376  U.S.  340).  Such  in- 
creased   consumptive    xtses    shall    not    begin 
until,  and  shall  continue  only  so  long  as,  de- 
livery   of    Colorado    River    water    to    down- 
stream Gila  River  users  In  Arizona  Is  being 
accomplished  In   accordance  with   this   Act. 
In  quantities  sufficient  to  replace  any  dimi- 
nution of  their  supply  resulting  from  such 
diversions  from  the  Gila  River,  Its  tributaries, 
and    underground   water   sources.    In   deter- 
mining  the   amoxint   required   for   this   pur- 
pose   full    consideration    shall    be    given    to 
any  differences  In  the  quality  of  the  waters 
involved. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  further  offer  to 
contract  with  water  users  in  New  Mexico  for 
water  from  the  Gila  River,  its  tributaries, 
and  underground  water  sources  in  amounts 
that  will  permit  consumptive  uses  of  water 
m  New  Mexico  of  not  to  exceed  an  annual 
average  in  any  period  of  ten  consecutive 
years  of  an  additional  thirty  thousand  acre- 
feet,  including  reservoir  evaporation.  Such 
further  Increases  in  consumptive  use  shall 
not  begin  until,  and  shall  continue  only 
so  long  as,  works  capable  of  augmenting  the 


water  supply  of  the  Colorado  River  system 
have  been  completed  and  water  sufficiently 
m  excess  of  two  million  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand acre-feet  per  annum  is  available  from 
the  main  stream  of  the  Colorado  River  for 
consumptive  use  in  Arizona  to  provide 
water  for  the  exchanges  herein  authorized 
and  provided.  In  determining  the  amount 
required  for  this  purpose,  full  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  any  differences  in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  waters  Involved. 

(3)  All  additional  consumptive  uses  pro- 
vided for  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  subject  to  all  rights  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  as  established  by  the 
decree  entered  by  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Arizona  on  June 
29.  1935.  m  United  States  against  GUa  Valley 
Irrigation  District  and  others  (Globe  Equity 
Numbered  59)  and  to  all  other  rights  exist- 
ing on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  to  water  from  the  Gila 
River,  its  tributaries,  and  underground 
water  sources  and  shall  be  junior  thereto 
and  shall  be  made  only  to  the  extent  possible 
without  economic  injury  or  cost  to  the 
holders  of  such  rights. 

SEC.  305.  To  the  extent  that  the  flow  of 
the  main  stream  of  the  Colorado  River  Is 
augmented  In  order  to  make  sufficient  water 
available  for  release,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  article  11(b)(1)  of 
the  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  In  Arizona  against  California 
(376  U.S.  340).  to  satisfy  annual  consump- 
Uve  use  of  two  million  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand acre-feet  In  Arizona,  four  million  four 
hundred  thousand  acre-feet  In  California, 
and  three  hundred  thousand  acre-feet  In 
Nevada,  respectively,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  such  water  available  to  users  of  main- 
stream water  in  those  States  at  the  same 
costs  (to  the  extent  that  such  costs  can  be 
made  comparable  through  the  nonreimburs- 
able allocation  to  the  replenishment  of  the 
deficiencies  occasioned  by  satisfaction  of 
the  Mexican  Treaty  burden  as  herein  pro- 
vided and  financial  assistance  from  the  de- 
velopment fund  established  by  section  403 
of  this  Act)  and  on  the  same  terms  as 
would  be  applicable  if  main-stream  water 
were  available  for  release  In  the  quantities 
required  to  supply  such  consumptive  use. 

Sec.  306.  The  Secretary  shall  undertake 
programs  for  water  salvage  and  ground 
water  recovery  along  and  adjacent  to  the 
main  stream  of  the  Colorado  River.  Such 
programs  shall  be  consistent  with  main- 
tenance of  a  reasonable  degree  of  undis- 
turbed habitat  for  fish  and  wildlife  in  the 
area,   as  determined  by   the  Secretary. 

SEC.  307.  The  Dixie  Project,  heretofore  au- 
thorized in  the  State  of  Utah.  Is  hereby  re- 
authorized for  construction  at  the  site  de- 
termined feasible  by  the  Secretary,  and  the 
Secretary  shall  Integrate  such  project  into 
the  repayment  arrangement  and  participa- 
tion m  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  De- 
velopment Fund  established  by  title  IV  of 
this  Act  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act:  Provided,  That  section  8  of  Public 
Law  88-565  (78  Stat.  848)  is  hereby  amended 
by  deleting  the  figure  "$42,700,000"  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  the  figure  $58,000.- 
000". 

Sec.  308.  The  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and 
the  enhancement  of  recreation  opportuni- 
ties in  connection  with  the  project  works 
authorized  ptirsuant  to  this  title  shall  be  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Project  Recreation  Act  (79  Stat. 
213).  except  as  provided  In  section  302  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  309.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  construction  of  the 
Central  Arizona  Project,  including  prepay- 
ment for  power  generation  and  transmission 
facilities  but  exclusive  of  distribution  and 
drainage     facllltie8     for    non-Indian    lands. 
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$779,000,000  plus  or  minus  such  amounts, 
if  any  as  may  be  justified  by  reason  of  or- 
dinary fluctuations  in  construction  costs  as 
indicated  by  engineering  cost  Indices  appli- 
cable to  the  tvpes  of  construction  involved 
here  and,  in  addition  thereto,  such  sums  as 
may  be  required  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  project. 

(b)  There  is  also  atUhorlzed  to  be  np- 
propriated  $100,000,000  for  construction  of 
disitrlbution  and  drainage  farilities  for  non- 
Indian  lands.  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  Eec-lion  403  of  this  Act.  neither  ap- 
propriations made  pursuant  to  the  authori- 
zation contained  in  this  subsection  (b)  nor 
revenues  collected  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  such  facilities  shall  be  credited 
to  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  Develop- 
ment Ftind  and  payments  shall  not  be  made 
from  that  fund  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  to  return  any  part  of  the  costs 
of  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  such  facilities. 

TITLE  IV-LOWER  COLORADO  RIVER 
BASIN  DEVELOPMENT  FUND:  ALLOCA- 
TION AND  REPAYMENT  OF  COSTS: 
CONTRACTS 

Sec  401.  Upon  completion  of  each  lower 
taa.sln  unit  of  the  project  herein  or  hereafter 
authorized,  or  separate  feature  thereof,  the 
Secretary  shall  allocate  the  total  costs  of 
constructing  said  unit  or  features  to  (1) 
commercial  power.  i2)  irrigation,  (3,  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  water  supply.  (4) 
flood  control.  (5)  navigation.  (6)  water 
q-.fility  control,  (7)  recreation,  (8)  fish  and 
wildlife,  (9)  the  replenishment  of  the  deple- 
tion of  Colorado  River  flows  available  for  use 
in  tlie  United  States  occasioned  by  perform- 
ance of  the  Water  Treaty  of  1944  with  the 
United  Mexican  States  (Treaty  Series  994), 
and  (10)  any  other  purposes  authorized 
luider  liie  Federal  reclamation  laws.  Costs 
of  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance 
allocated  to  the  replenishment  of  the  deple- 
tion of  Ci^lorado  River  flows  available  for  use 
in  the  United  State.s  occasioned  by  compli- 
ance with  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  (includ- 
ing losses  in  transit,  evaporation  from  reg- 
ulatory reservoirs,  and  regulatory  losses  at  the 
Mexican  boundary,  incurred  in  the  transpor- 
tation, storage,  and  delivery  of  water  in  dis- 
charge of  the  obligations  of  that  treaty)  shall 
be  nonreimbursable.  The  repayment  of  costs 
allocated  to  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement  shall  be  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Water  Project 
Recreation  Act  (79  Stat.  213)  :  Provided,  That 
all  of  the  .separable  and  joint  costs  allocated 
to  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment as  a  part  of  the  Dixie  project.  UuOi. 
shall  be  nonreimbursable.  Costs  allocated  to 
nonreimbursable  purposes  shall  be  nonre- 
lurnable  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec  402.  The  Secretary  shall  determine 
the  repayment  capability  of  Indian  lands 
within,  under,  or  served  by  any  unit  of  the 
project.  Construction  costs  allocated  to  irri- 
gation ot  Indian  lands  (Including  provision 
of  water  for  incidental  domestic  and  stock 
water  uses)  and  within  the  repayment  capa- 
bility of  such  lands  shall  be  subject  to  the 
Act  "of  July  1,  1932  (47  Stat.  464).  and  such 
costs  that  are  beyond  repayment  capability 
of  such  lands  shall  be  nonreimbursable. 

Sec  403.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
separate  fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  be  known  as  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin  Development  Fund  (hereinafter 
called  the  'development  fund"),  which  shall 
remain  available  until  expended  as  herein- 
after provided. 

(bi  All  appropriations  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title 
III  of  this  Act  shall  be  credited  to  the  de- 
velopment fund  as  advances  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury,  and  shall  be  avail- 
able for  such  purpose. 

(c)  There  shall  also  be  credited  to  the  de- 
velopment fund — 


( 1 )  All  revenues  collected  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  facilities  authorized 
in  title  III  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  (except  cntrRnce.  admission,  and 
other  recreation  fees  or  charges  and  pro- 
ceeds received  from  recreation  concession- 
aires) including  revenues  which,  after  com- 
pletion of  payout  of  the  Central  Arizona 
Project  as  required  herein  are  surplus,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  to  the  operation. 
malntenan(:e.  and  replacement  requirements 
of  said  project;  and 

(2)  any  Federal  revenues  from  the  Boulder 
Canyon  and  Parker-Davis  projects  which, 
after  completion  of  repayment  requirements 
of  the  said  Boulder  Canyon  and  Parker-Davis 
projects,  are  surplus,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  to  the  operation,  maintenance, 
and  replacement  requirements  of  those  proj- 
ects: Provided,  hoitever.  That  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  continue  the 
in-lieu-of-tax  payments  to  the  States  of 
Arizona  and  Nevada  provided  for  in  section 
2(C)  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjust- 
ment Act  so  long  as  revenues  accrue  from  the 
operation  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  project; 
und 

C?)  anv  Federil  revenues  from  that  por- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Northwest-Pacific  South- 
west intertle  located  in  the  Stales  of  Nevada 
and  Arizona  which,  after  completion  of  re- 
pnvment  requirements  of  the  said  part  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest-Pacific  Southwest  in- 
tertle located  in  the  States  of  Nevada  and 
Arizon  1.  are  surplus,  as  determined  hy  the 
Secretary,  to  the  operation,  maintenance, 
.".nd  replacement  requirements  of  said  por- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Northwest-Pacific  South- 
west Intertle  and  related  facilities. 

(d)  All  moneys  collected  and  accredited 
to  the  dcvelopnient  fund  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  and  clauses  d)  and  (3)  of  sub- 
section to  of  this  section  and  the  portion  of 
reventies  derived  from  the  sale  of  power  and 
energy  for  use  in  Arizona  pursuant  to  clause 
( '2 )  of  subsection  ( c )  of  this  section  shall  be 
available,  without  further  appropriation 
for— 

( 1 )  defraying  the  costs  of  operation, 
maintenance,  and  replacements  of.  and 
emergency  expenditures  for.  all  facilities  of 
the  projects,  within  such  separate  lunita- 
tions  as  may  be  included  in  annual  appro- 
priation Acts;  and 

(2)  payments  to  reimburse  water  users  in 
the  state'  of  Arizona  for  losses  sustained  as 
a  result  of  diminution  of  the  production  of 
hydroelectric  power  at  Coolldge  Dam,  Ari- 
zona, resulting  from  exchanges  of  water  be- 
tween tisers  in  the  States  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  as  set  forth  In  section  304(f)  of  this 
Act. 

(e)  Revenues  credited  to  the  development 
fund  shall  not  be  available  for  construction 
of  the  works  comprised  within  any  unit  of 
the  project  herein  or  hereafter  authorized 
except   upon   appropriation  by   the  Congress 

(f)  Moneys  credited  to  the  development 
fund  pursuant  to  subsection  (bt  and  clauses 
( 1 )  and  ( 3 )  of  subsection  ( c )  of  this  section 
and  the  portion  of  revenues  derived  from  the 
sale  of  power  and  energy  for  use  in  Arizona 
pursuant  to  clause  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  in  excess  of  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  requirements  of  clauses  ( 1 ) , 
and  (2)  of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section 
shall  be  paid  annually  to  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury  to  return — 

( 1 )  the  costs  of  each  unit  of  the  projects 
or  separable  feature  thereof  authorized  pur- 
suant to  title  in  of  this  Act.  which  are  allo- 
cated to  irrigation,  commercial  power,  or 
municipal  and  Industrial  water  supply, 
pursuant  to  this  Act  within  a  period  of  not 
exceeding  fifty  years  from  the  date  of  com- 
pletion of  each  such  unit  or  separable  fea- 
ture, exclusive  of  any  development  period 
authorized  by  '.aw:  Provided,  That  return  of 
the  cost,  if  any.  required  by  section  307  shall 
not  be  made  until  afitr  the  payout  period  of 
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the  Central  Arizona  Project  as  authorized 
herein; 

(2)  Interest  (Including  Interest  during 
construction)  on  the  unamortized  balance  of 
the  Investment  in  the  commercial  power  and 
municipal  and  Industrial  water  supply  fea- 
tures of  the  project  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  ( h  I  of  this 
section,  and  Interest  due  shall  be  a  first 
charge. 

(g)  All  revenues  credited  to  the  develop- 
ment fund  In  accordance  with  clause  (c)  (2) 
of  this  section  (excluding  only  those  reve- 
nues derived  from  the  sale  of  power  and 
energy  for  use  In  Arizona  during  the  payout 
period  of  the  Central  Arizona  Project  as  au- 
thorized herein)  and  such  other  revenues  as 
remain  In  the  development  fund  after  mak- 
ing the  payments  required  by  subsections 
(d)  and  (f)  of  this  section  shail  be  available 

( 1 )  to  make  payments.  If  any.  as  required  by 
sections  307  and  502  of  this  Act.  and  (2). 
upon  appropriation  by  the  Congress,  to  assist 
In  the  repayment  of  rctmbtirsable  costs  In- 
curred in  -connection  with  units  hereafter 
constructed  to  provide  for  the  augmentation 
of  the  water  supplies  of  the  Colorado  River 
for  use  below  Lee  Perry  as  may  be  authorized 
as  a  result  of  the  Investigations  and  recom- 
mendations made  pursuant  to  clause  201 1 a) 

(2)  and  subsection  203(a)  of  this  Act. 

(h)  The  interest  rate  applicable  to  those 
portions  of  the  reimbursable  c^^sts  of  each 
unit  of  the  project  which  are  properly  allo- 
cated to  commercial  power  development  and 
municipal  and  Industrial  water  supply  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  ilie  Treas- 
ury, as  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  first  advance  is  ma<ie  for  initiat- 
ing construction  of  such  unit,  on  the  basis 
of  ;he  computed  average  interest  rate  pay- 
abl^  by  the  Treasury  upon  Its  outstanding 
marketable  public  obligations  which  are 
neither  due  nor  callable  for  redemption  for 
fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  issue. 

(1)  Business-type  budgets  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  annually  for  all 
operations  financed  by  the  development 
fund. 

Sec.  404.  On  January  1  of  each  year  the 
Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Congress  be- 
ginning with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969.  upon  the  status  of  the  revenues  from 
and  the  cost  of  constructing.  op)erating.  and 
maintaining  each  lower  basin  unit  of  the 
project  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  The  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  shall  be  prepared  to  re- 
flect accurately  the  Federal  investment  al- 
located at  that  time  to  power,  to  irrigation, 
and  to  other  purposes,  the  progress  of  return 
and  repayment  thereon,  and  the  estimated 
rate  of  progress,  year  by  year,  (n  accomplish- 
ing full  repayment. 

TITLE  V— UPPER  COLORADO  RIVER 
BASIN  AUTHORIZATION  AND  REIM- 
BURSEMENTS 

Sec.  501.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  Animas-La  Plata  Federal  reclamation 
project,  Colorado-New  Mexico:  the  Dolores, 
Dallas  Creek,  West  Divide,  and  San  Miguel 
Federal  reclamation  projects.  Colorado;  and 
the  Central  Utah  project  (Uintah  unit). 
Utah,  as  participating  projects  under  the 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act  (70  Stat. 
105;  43  U.S.C.  620),  and  to  provide  for  the 
completion  of  planning  reports  on  other 
participating  projects,  clause  (2)  of  section 
I  of  said  Act  is  hereby  further  amended  by 
(i)  inserting  the  words  "and  the  Uintah 
unit"  after  the  word  "phase"  within  the 
parentheses  following  "Central  Utah",  (11) 
deleting  the  words  "Pine  River  Extension" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "Anl- 
mas-La  Plata,  Dolores,  Dallas  Creek,  West  Di- 
vide San  Miguel",  (ill)  adding  after  the  words 
"Smith  Fork:  '  the  proviso  "Provided,  That 
construction  of  the  Uintah  unit  of  the  Cen- 


tral Utah  project  shall  not  be  undertaken 
by  the  Secretary  until  he  has  completed  a 
feasibility  report  on  such  unit  and  submit- 
ted such  report  to  the  Congress  along  with 
his  certification  that,  in  his  Judgnrjent. 
the  benefits  of  such  unit  or  segment  will  ex- 
ceed the  costs  and  that  such  unit  is  physi- 
cally and  financially  feasible."  Section  2  of 
said  Act  is  hereby  further  amended  by  (1) 
deleting  the  words  "Parshnll.  Troublesome. 
Rabbit  Ear.  San  Mig\iel.  West  Divide.  Tomichl 
Creek.  East  River.  Ohio  Creek.  Dallas  Creek. 
Dolores,  Fruit  Growers  Extension.  Animas-La 
Plata",  and  inserting  after  the  words  "Yel- 
low Jacket"  the  words  "Basalt.  Middle  Park 
(including  the  Troublesome.  Rabbit  Ear.  and 
Azure  unite),  Upper  Gunnison  (including 
the  East  River.  Ohio  Creek,  and  Tomichl 
Croek  units.  Lower  Yampa  (including  the 
Juniper  and  Great  Northern  units).  Upper 
Yampa  (Including  the  Hayden  Mesa,  Wessels. 
and  Topona*  units)";  (11)  by  inserting  after 
the  word  "Sublette"  the  words  -(including 
a  dlverson  of  water  from  the  Green  River 
to  the  North  Platte  River  Basin  in  Wyoming) . 
Ute  Indian  unit  of  the  Central  Utah  ProJ- 
prt.  San  Juan  County  (Utah).  Price  River. 
Grand  County  (Utah),  Gray  Canyon  and 
Juniper  (Utah)";  and  (ill)  changing  the 
period  after  "projects"  to  a  colon  and  adding 
the  following  proviso:  •ProiHded.  That  the 
planning  report  for  the  Ute  Indian  unit  of 
the  Central  Utah  participating  project 
shall  be  completed  on  or  before  December 
31.  1974.  to  enable  the  United  States  of 
America  to  meet  the  commitments  hereto- 
fore made  to  the  Ute  Indian  Tribe  of  the 
Uintah  and  Ouray  Indian  Reservation  un- 
der the  argreement  dated  September  20.  1965 
(Contract  Numbered  10-06-W-194) ."  .  .  The 
amount  which  section  12  of  said  Act  au- 
thorizes to  be  appropriated  is  hereby  further 
increased  by  the  sum  of  $392,000,000,  plus 
iir  minus  such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be 
required,  by  reason  of  changes  in  construc- 
tion costs  as  indicated  by  engineering  cost 
indices  applicable  to  the  type  of  construction 
involved.  This  additional  sum  shall  be  avail- 
able solely  for  the  construction  of  the  Anl- 
mas-La  Plata,  Dolores,  Dallas  Creek.  West 
Divide,  and  San  Miguel  projects  herein 
authorized. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  proceed 
as  nearly  as  practicable  with  the  constriic- 
tlon  of  the  Anlmas-La  Plata.  Dolores.  Dallas 
Creek,  West  Divide,  and  San  Miguel  partici- 
pating Federal  reclamation  projects  con- 
currently with  the  construction  of  the 
Central  Arizona  Project,  to  the  end  that  such 
projects  shall  be  completed  not  later  than 
the  date  of  the  first  delivery  of  water  from 
said  Central  Arizona  Project:  Provided,  That 
an  appropriate  repayment  contract  for  each 
of  .said  participating  projects  shall  have  been 
executed  as  provided  In  section  4  of  the 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act  (70  Stat. 
107)  before  construction  shall  start  on  that 
particular   project. 

(c)  The  Anlmas-La  Plata  Federal  reclama- 
tion project  shall  be  constructed  and  op- 
erated in  substantial  accordance  with  the 
engineering  plans  set  out  in  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
on  May  4,  1966.  and  printed  as  House  Docu- 
ment 436.  Eighty-ninth  Congress:  Provided. 
That  construction  of  the  Animas-La  Plata 
Federal  reclamation  project  shall  not  be  un- 
dertaken until  and  unless  the  States  of 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico  shall  have  ratified 
the  following  compact  to  which  the  consent 
of   Congress  Is   hereby  given: 

"ANIMAS-LA  PLATA  PROJECT  COMPACT 
"The  State  of  Colorado  and  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  In  order  to  Implement  the  op- 
eration of  the  Animas-La  Plata  Federal  Rec- 
lamation Project,  Colorado-New  Mexico,  a 
proposed  participating  project  under  the 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act  (70  Stat. 
105),  and  being  moved  by  considerations  of 
interstate  comity,  have  resolved  to  conclude 


a    compact    for    these    purposes    and    have 
agreed  upon  the  following  articles: 

"Article  I 

"A.  The  right  to  store  and  divert  water  in 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico  from  the  La  Plata 
and  Animas  River  systems,  including  return 
flow  to  the  La  Plata  River  from  Animas 
River  diversions,  for  uses  in  New  Mexico  un- 
der the  Anlmas-La  Plata  Federal  Reclama- 
tion Project  shall  be  valid  and  of  equal 
priority  with  those  rights  granted  by  decree 
of  the  Colorado  State  courts  for  the  uses  of 
water  in  Colorado  for  that  project,  providing 
such  uses  in  New  Mexico  are  within  the 
allocation  of  water  made  to  that  state  by 
articles  III  and  XIV  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  Compact   (63  Stat.  31). 

"B.  Tlie  restrictions  of  the  last  sentence 
of  Section  (a)  of  Article  IX  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  Compact  shall  not  be 
construed  to  vitiate  paragraph  A  of  this 
article. 

"Articxe  II 

"Tills  Compact  shall  become  binding  and 
obligatory  when  It  shall  have  been  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  each  of  the  signatory 
States." 

(d)  Tlie  Secretary  shall,  for  the  Anlmas- 
La  Plata.  Dolores.  Dallas  Creek.  San  Miguel. 
West  Divide,  and  Seedskadee  participating 
projects  of  the  Colorado  River  storage  proj- 
ect, establish  the  nonexcesfi  Irrigable  acreage 
for  which  any  single  ownership  may  receive 
project  wat-er  at  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  class  1  land  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  In  other  land 
classes. 

ic)  In  the  diversion  and  storage  of  water 
for  any  project  or  any  parts  thereof  con- 
structed under  the  authority  of  this  Act  or 
the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act  with- 
in and  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado only,  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  com- 
ply with  the  constitution  and  statutes  of  the 
State  of  Colorado  relating  to  priority  of  ap- 
propriation: with  State  and  Federal  court 
decrees  entered  pursuant  thereto;  and  with 
operating  principles.  If  any.  adopted  by  the 
Secretary  and  approved  by  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado. 

(f)  TTie  words  "any  western  slope  appro- 
priations" contained  in  paragraph  (1)  of  that 
section  of  Senate  Document  Numbered  80. 
Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first  session,  entitled 
"Manner  of  Operation  of  Project  Facilities 
and  Auxiliary  Features",  shall  mean  and  re- 
fer to  the  appropriation  heretofore  made  for 
the  storage  of  water  In  Green  Mountain 
Reservoir,  a  unit  of  the  Colorado-Big  Thomp- 
son Federal  reclamation  project.  Colorado; 
and  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  act  In  accord- 
ance with  such  meaning  and  reference.  It  is 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  this  directive  de- 
fines and  observes  the  purpose  of  said  para- 
graph (11.  and  docs  not  in  any  way  affect  or 
alter  any  rights  or  obligations  arising  under 
said  Senate  Document  Numbered  80  or  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  State  of  Ctolorado. 

Sec.  502.  The  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
Fund  established  under  section  5  of  the  Act 
of  April  11.  1966  (70  Stat.  107),  shall  be  re- 
imbursed from  the  Colorado  River  Develop- 
ment Fund  established  by  section  2  of  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act  (54 
Stat.  755)  for  the  money  expended  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  from  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  Fund  to  meet  deficiencies  In 
generation  at  Hoover  Dam  during  the  filling 
period  of  ."storage  units  of  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project  pursuant  to  the  criteria  for 
the  filling  of  Glen  Canyon  Reservoir  ( 27  Fed. 
Reg.  6851,  July  19,  1962).  For  this  purpose. 
$500,000  for  each  year  of  operation  of  Hoover 
Dam  and  powerplant.  commencing  with  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  be  transferred 
from  the  Colorado  River  Development  Fund 
to  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Fund,  In 
lieu  of  application  of  said  amounts  to  the 
purposes    stated    in    section    2(d)     of    the 
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Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act.  un- 
til such  reimbursement  is  accomplished.  To 
the  extent  that  any  deficiency  In  such  reim- 
bursement remains  as  of  June  1.  1987.  the 
amount  of  the  remaining  deficiency  shall 
then  be  transferred  to  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  Fund  from  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin  Development  Fund,  as  i)rovided 
in  subsection  (g(   of  section  403. 

TITI.E  VI— GENERAL  PROVISIONS: 
DEFINITIONS:  CONDITIONS 
Sec.  601.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
con.strued  to  alter,  amend,  repeal,  modify,  or 
be  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Colorado  River  Compact  (45  Stat.  1057), 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Compact 
(G3  Stat.  31),  the  Water  Tre:ity  of  1944  with 
the  United  Mexican  St.ites  (Treaty  Scries 
!)94l.  the  decree  entered  by  the  Supremo 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  Arizona  agaln.st 
C.ilifornia,  and  others  (376  U.S.  340),  or, 
except  as  olhcn^'ise  provided  herein,  the 
li.;ulder  Canyon  Projccl  Act  <45  Stnt.  1057 ». 
the  Bouldpr  Canyon  Project  Adjustment  .'Vet 
(54  Stnt.  774)  or  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act  I  70  Stat.  1053). 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to — 

(1)  make  reports  as  to  the  annual  con- 
sumptive uses  and  losses  of  water  from  the 
Colorado  River  system  after  each  successive 
five-year  period,  beginning  with  the  five-year 
period  starting  on  October  1.  1970.  Such  re- 
ports shall  be  prep.ired  in  consultation  with 
the  States  of  the  lower  basin  Individually  and 
with  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Commission, 
and  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  President, 
the  Congress,  and  the  Governors  of  each 
State  signatory  lo  the  Colorado  River 
Compact; 

(2)  condition  all  contracts  for  the  delivery 
of  water  originating  in  the  drainage  basin  of 
the  Colorado  River  system  upon  the  avail.T- 
bility  of  water  under  the  Colorado  River 
Compact. 

(c)  All  Federal  cfllcers  and  agencies  are  di- 
rected to  comply  with  the  applicable  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  and  of  the  laws,  treaty, 
compacts,  and  decree  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  in  the  storage  and 
release  of  water  from  all  reservoirs  and  in  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  all  facilities  in 
the  Colorado  River  system  under  the  Juris- 
diction and  supervision  of  the  Secretary,  and 
in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  all 
works  which  may  be  authorized  hereafter  for 
the  augmentation  of  the  water  supply  of  the 
Colorado  River  system.  In  the  event  of  fail- 
ure of  any  such  officer  or  agency  to  so  com- 
ply, any  affected  State  may  maintain  an 
action  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  consent  is  given  to  the  joinder  of 
the  United  States  as  a  party  in  such  suit  or 
suits,  as  a  defendant  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  602.  (a)  In  order  to  fully  comply  with 
and  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Colorado 
River  Compact,  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  Compact,  and  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty,  the  Secretary  shall  propose  criteri-J 
for  the  coordinated  long-range  operation  of 
the  reservoirs  constructed  and  operated  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  Colorado  River  Stor- 
age Project  Act.  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Act.  and  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjust- 
ment Act.  To  effect  in  part  the  purposes  ex- 
pressed in  this  paragraph,  the  criteria  shall 
make  provision  for  the  storage  of  water  in 
storage  units  of  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  and  releases  of  water  from  Lake  Pow- 
ell in  the  following  listed  order  of  priority: 

1 1 )  Releases  to  supply  one-half  the  defi- 
ciency described  in  article  III(c)  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Compact,  if  any  such  deficiency 
exists  and  is  chargeable  to  the  States  of  the 
Upper  Division,  but  in  any  event  such  re- 
leases, if  any,  shall  not  be  required  in  any 
year  that  the  Secretary  makes  the  determina- 
tion and  issues  the  proclamation  specified  in 
section  202  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Releases  to  comply  with  article  in(d) 


of  the  Colorado  River  Compact,  less  such 
quantities  of  water  delivered  into  the  Colo- 
rado River  below  Lee  Perry  to  the  credit  of 
the  States  of  the  Upper  Division  from  other 
sources. 

(3)  Storage  of  water  not  required  for  the 
releases  specified  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of 
this  subsection  to  the  extent  that  the  Sec- 
retary, after  consMltation  with  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Comniissioii  and  representa- 
tives of  the  three  Lower  Division  St;\tcs  and 
taking  into  coii.sideration  all  lelovant  factors 
(including,  btit  not  limited  lo.  historic 
strcamflovs.  the  most  critical  period  of  rec- 
ord, and  probabilities  of  water  supply),  shall 
lind  this  to  be  reasonably  ncres.«Hry  lo  as- 
sure deliveries  under  clauses  (1)  ;ind  (2) 
without  impairment  of  annual  cin.'iuinptivp 
uses  in  the  upper  basin  pursuant  lo  thf> 
Colorado  River  Compact:  Provided,  That 
water  not  .so  required  to  be  stored  shall  be 
relea-^ed  from  Lake  Powell;  (i)  to  the  extent 
it  can  be  reasonably  applied  in  the  States  of 
the  Lower  Division  to  the  uses  specified  in 
article  lll(e)  of  the  Colorado  River  Compact, 
but  no  such  rele.ises  shall  be  made  when  the 
active  storage  in  Lake  Powell  is  less  than  tho 
active  storage  in  Lake  Mead.  (11)  to  maintain, 
as  nearly  a'=  practicable,  active  storage  in 
Lake  Mead  equal  to  the  active  storage  in 
Lake  Powell,  and  (ill)  to  avoid  antioipat';'! 
spills  from  Lake  Powell. 

(b)  Not  later  than  January  1,  1970.  the 
criteria  proposed  in  accordance  with  the 
foregoing  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Governors  of  the  seven 
Colorado  River  Basin  States  and  to  such 
other  parties  and  agencies  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  appropriate  for  their  review  and 
comment.  After  receipt  of  comments  on  the 
proposed  criteria,  but  not  later  than  July  1. 
1970.  the  Secretary  shall  adopt  appropriate 
criteria  in  accordance  with  this  section  and 
publish  the  same  in  the  Federal  Register. 
Beginning  January  1,  1972.  and  yearly  there- 
after, the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  Governors  of  the  Col- 
orado River  Basin  States  a  report  describing 
the  actual  operation  under  the  adopted  cri- 
teria for  the  preceding  compact  water  year 
and  the  projected  operation  fcr  the  current 
year.  As  a  result  of  actual  operating  ex- 
perience or  unforeseen  circumstances,  the 
Secretary  may  thereafter  modify  the  criteria 
to  better  achieve  the  purposes  specified  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  but  only 
after  correspondence  with  the  Governors  of 
the  seven  Colorado  River  Basin  States  and 
appropriate  consultation  with  such  State 
representatives  as  each  Governor  may  des- 
ignate. 

(c)  Section  7  of  the  Colorado  River  Stor- 
age Project  Act  shall  be  administered  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  foregoing  criteria. 

Sec.  603.  (a)  Rights  of  the  upper  basin  to 
the  consumptive  use  of  water  available  to 
that  basin  from  the  Colorado  River  system 
under  the  Colorado  River  Compact  shall 
not  be  reduced  or  prejudiced  by  any  use  of 
such  water  In  the  lower  basin. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
so  as  to  impair,  conflict  with,  or  otherwise 
change  tba  duties  and  powers  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Commission. 

Sec.  604.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act.  in  constructing,  operating,  and 
malnUiinlng  the  units  of  the  projects  herein 
and  hereafter  authorized,  the  Secretary  shall 
be  governed  by  the  Federal  reclamation  laws 
(Act  of  June  17.  1902.  32  Stat.  388.  and  Acts 
amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary  there- 
to) to  which  laws  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  a 
supplement. 

Sec.  605.  Part  I  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
(41  Stat.  1063:  16  U.S.C.  791a-823)  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  the  reaches  of  the  main 
stream  of  the  Colorado  River  between  Hoover 
Dam  and  Glen  Canyon  Dam  until  and  un- 
less otherwise  provided  by  Congress. 

Sec.  606.  As  used  in  this  Act.  la)  :ill  terms 
which  are  defined  In  the  Colorado  River  Com- 


pact  shall   have   the   meanings   therein   de- 
lined; 

(b)  "Main  stream"  means  the  main  stream 
of  the  Colorado  River  downstream  from  Lee 
Ferry,  within  the  United  States,  including 
the  reservoirs   thereon; 

(c)  "User"  or  "water  user"  in  relation  to 
mnn-?tre:im  w  iter  in  the  I'iwer  b:irin  means 
the  United  States  or  any  person  or  legal 
entity  entitled  under  the  decree  of  the  su- 
preme Coiirt  of  the  United  Stntes  in  Arizona 
.igainst  California,  .-nul  others  (37G  U.S.  340i 
to  use  mal'^.-;  trcfm  v.  Tr  \.lion  available 
thereunder. 

(d)  "Active  storage"  means  that  amount 
of  water  in  reservoir  storage,  exclusive  of 
bank  stor:ige,  which  ran  be  released  through 
the  existing  reservoir  outlet  works; 

(e)  "Colorado  River  Basin  Stales"  means 
the  States  of  Arizona,  California.  Colorado. 
Nevada.  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming; 
and 

(f)  •Augment'  or  "au-^mcntatlun",  when 
used  lierein  with  reference  lo  water,  means 
to  Increase  the  supply  of  the  Colorado  River 
or  Us  tributaries  by  tlie  iatroduclion  of  water 
into  the  Colorado  River  system,  which  is  in 
addition  to  the  natural  supply  of  the  system. 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
act  to  authorize  the  constiuction,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  project,  and  for  other  i)ur- 
poses." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  and  request  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  di.sagreeins 
votes  of  the  two  Houses,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  apiwint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  ijart  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Jackson, 
Ml-.  Anderson,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Gruen- 
ING.  Mr.  Hayden.  Mr.  Kuchel.  Mr.  Al- 
LOTT,  and  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho  conferees 
en  the  i^art  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  iDiocecded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestr>-  may  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  t^o  ordered. 


VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION    AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  18366)  to  amend  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1 963.  and  for 
other  pui-poses. 

t  NANIMOVS-CON.SENT    ACREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  morning  hour  on  Wednesday 
next,  there  be  a  lime  limitation  of  not 
to  exceed  1  iiour  on  any  amendment,  to 
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be  equally  divided  between  the  mover  of 
the  amendment  and  the  majority  lead- 
er: Provided,  that  in  the  event  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  in  favor  of  any  such 
amendment,  the  time  in  opposition 
thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  minor- 
ity leader  or  a  Senator  designated  by 
hinr  provided  further,  that  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI,  the  time  be  equally 
divided  between  the  Senator  from  New 
Yoric  I  Mr.  Javits  I  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI.  or  by  any 
Senators  they  may  designate. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  majority  leader  what  time  he  pro- 
poses to  come  in  on  Wednesday? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  At  12  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

The  <:*alr  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 

ordered.-  ,j  ^. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  say  a  word  about  the  Dominick 
amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  distlnKutshed  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  DomiotckI  is  going 
to  ofifer  an  amendment  very  shortly. 
It  is  my  further  understanding  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Clark  1  will  move  at  an  appropriate 
time  to  table  the  Dominick  amendment. 
So.  it  is  quite  possible — it  is  almost  a 
certainty,  I  would  say  to  my  colleagues — 
that  there  will  be  one  rollcall  vote  to- 
night. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
imred  also,  in  the  event  Uie  motion  to 
table  fails— which  I  hope  it  will  not — 
to  agree  that  we  should  have  a  time 
limitation  of  1  hour  on  the  Dominick 
amendment  and  a  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment on  Wednesday.  But  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  vote  tonight,  except  on  the  ta- 
bling motion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  is  getting  to  be  a  little  impossible. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  conference  was 
all  about,  but  12  Senators  were  discuss- 
ing the  matter  outside  of  the  Chamber 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  rest  of  us. 
And  we  have  been  sitting  here,  patiently 
waiting  to  see  what  was  going  to  happen. 
If  we  are  going  to  go  over  to  Wednesday 
on  the  bill,  why  all  the  nonsense  of  hav- 
ing a  vote  on  the  motion  to  table  and  a 
vote  on  the  substance  of  the  amendment 
on  Wednesday?  Why  do  we  not  get  a 
time  limitation  and  go  over  until  Wed- 
nesday, or  come  back  tomorrow? 

We  are  here  at  7  o'clock  tonight.  We 
have  been  sitting  here  without  any 
knowledge  of  what  was  going  on.  And 
there  will  be  a  motion  to  table,  but  the 
man  who  will  make  the  motion  to  table 
has  said  that  he  does  not  want  to  vote 
on  the  substance  of  the  amendment 
tonight. 

Mr.   CLARK.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be 
perfectly  happy  to  have  that  done.  That 
is  what  I  have  been  urging. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  would  not  be  wast- 
ing any  time.  We  are  coming  back  on 


Wednesday.  Let  us  get  a  time  limitation 
and  come  back  then. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  sitting  here  waiting  to  get  this  thing 
decided,  like  everybody  else. 

I  announced  to  the  committee  that  I 
was  going  to  offer  an  amendment,  when 
the  committee  was  in  executive  session. 
I  have  been  ready  to  offer  it,  and  I  have 
been  unable  to  do  it  because  of  the  collo- 
quy of  the  others.  I  do  not  know  any 
reason  why.  as  long  as  we  are  rushing  for 
adjournment,  we  cannot  get  the  thing 
settled  today. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
a  question  of  whoever  can  answer  it.  We 
are  talking  about  the  settling  of  the  mat- 
ter on  Wednesday.  What  Wednesday  is 
referred  to?  Is  it  some  Wednesday  in 
October?  It  begins  to  look  like  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Next  Wednesday. 
The  Senator  from  Montana  is  seeking 
advice. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
peat that,  inasmuch  as  we  are  going  to 
go  over  until  Wednesday,  in  any  even- 
tuality, why  waste  any  time  tonight?  Let 
iLs  get  a  time  limitation  and  put  both 
amendments  over  untU  next  Wednesday. 
Let  us  get  a  time  limitation  on  a  vote 
on  the  bill,  so  far  as  I  care. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  As  manager  of  the  bill,  I 
.should  like  to  make  a  suggestion  for  a 
time  schedule. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Pastore  that  we 
still  have  not  a  report  on  the  confer- 
ence we  had,  and  it  is  still  an  incomplete 
conference,  and  that  is  why  there  is  a 
delay  to  Wednesday.  If  I  may  have  the 
attention  of  the  majority  leader.  I  sug- 
gest that  we  recess  or  adjourn  torvight 
until  Wednesday  morning,  at  10  o'clock, 
and  then  we  take  up  the  Dominick 
amendment  at  10  o'clock  Wednesday 
morning. 

As  the  majority  leader  knows,  we  are 
concerned  about  taking  up  the  other 
matter  later  on  Wednesday,  and  we 
could  dispose  of  the  Dominick  amend- 
ment on  Wednesday  morning  and  then 
proceed  with  the  unanimous  consent 
agreed  on  the  Javits  amendment  and 
then  try  to  get  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  on  a  time  certain  to  vote  on 
the  bill. 
Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  all  right  with  me. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  feel  that  I  must 
stand  by  the  will  of  the  Senate  as  re- 
quested by  the  joint  leadership. 

I  would  wish  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  consider  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [  Mr.  Dominick  1  on  an 
up  or  down  basis  and  not  to  have  the 
Senate  faced  by  two  possible  votes  in 
case  a  tabling  motion  does  not  carry. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  be  willing  to  vote 
the  Dominick  amendment  up  or  down  on 
Wednesday,  but  not  tonight. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  indi- 
cated he  was  not  going  to  vote  it  up  or 
dowTi  tonight,  that  if  the  tabling  motion 
failed,  which  he  lioped  it  would  not,  he 
would  then  be  willing  to  consider  a  time 
limitation  on  Wednesday  next.  So  it  Is 


not  a   case   of  voting   it  up  or  down 
tonight. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  will  go  further  than 
that.  I  am  willing  not  to  make  a  tabling 
motion  on  Wednesday,  but  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  what  the 
Senator  said  he  was  going  to  do,  anyway, 
if  the  tabling  motion  failed.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No:  because  it  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  was  going  to  press  for  a  vote 
tonight.  I  see  no  point  in  voting  on  a 
tabling  motion  tonight,  ai  5  minutes  after 
7.  when  we  can  dispose  of  it  one  way  or 
the  other  on  Wednesday  morning. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  All  I  can  say  on  thi.s 
particular  matter  is  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  saying  that  he 
wants  to  get  a  bunch  of  people  here  to 
start  twisting  some  people's  arms  on  this 

vote. 

All  I  am  talking  about  is  the  same 
amendment  I  offered  before.  It  was  voted 
on  once  before.  It  is  a  year  later  now.  I 
can  do  this  in  15  or  20  minutes.  We  can 
get  a  vote  on  the  merits. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  want  to  discuss 
the  merits.  Mr.  Leader. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question.  Is  this  Senate 
to  run  on  the  whims  of  any  one  par- 
ticular Member,  in  whatever  way  he 
chooses  to  operate  it  in  his  own  manner? 
If  it  is.  I  should  like  to  speak  for  2  days 
in  Septemt>er. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senate.  I  believe,  is 
run  in  accordance  with  its  rules,  with 
which  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is  even 
more  familiar  than  I  am. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  the  rules  are  that 
no  one  Member  of  the  Senate  can  in- 
convenience the  other  98. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wish  that  were  true,  but 
the  Senator  knows  very  well  it  is  not. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont,  as 
always,  has  raised  a  very  good  point,  and 
he  has  made  a  statement  to  the  point. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  wide 
divergence  on  the  part  of  the  member- 
ship: so.  with  a  hope  and  a  prayer,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  transaction  of  mornins: 
business  on  Wednesday  next,  there  be  a 
time  allocation  of  1  hour  on  the  Javits 
amendment  and  1  hour  on  the  Dominick 
amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  and  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  or  whomever 
he  may  designate,  and  that  a  vote  on 
passage  of  the  bill  occur  not  later  than 

3  0  clock. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  modify 

his  request  to  state  1  hour  on  the  bill, 
also' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  1  hour  on  the 
bill,  the  vote  to  be  taken  not  later  than 

4  o'clock. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  stated  the 
Javits  amendment  and  the  Dominick 
amendment,   as  If  they   came  In  that 
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order.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Dominick  amendment  would  come  first 
because  of  certain  factors. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Regardless  of  the 
order  in  which  they  came.  I  did  not  mean 
it  in  that  fashion. 

Mr.  MORSE  I  have  a  brief  amendment 
which  I  can  dispose  of  in  5  minutes  to- 
night Both  sides  have  agreed  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  rc- 
.serving  the  right  to  object,  does  this  mean 
I  cannot  even  offer  my  amendment  now, 
as  pending  business,  simply  because  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  wants  to  get 
arms  twisted  before  Wednesday? 

Mr.  MANSIIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  amendment 
of  the  distinpui-shed  Senator  from  Col- 
orado be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  made 
the  pending  business,  and  I  express  the 
hope  that  he  would  allow  his  amendment 
to  be  set  aside  temporarily  so  that  this 
noncontroversial  amendment  which  the 
manager  of  the  bill  had  indicated  he 
would  like  to  bring  up  could  be  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  it  happens  to  be  my 
amendment  that  is  to  be  laid  a.side.  But 
I  agree  with  the  majority  leader.  I  be- 
lieve his  procedure  is  quite  proper,  and  I 
will,  of  course,  cooperate  with  him  and 
join  in  allowing  this  to  be  done,  with  the 
understanding,  as  part  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent request,  that  my  amend- 
ment shall  be  considered  immediately 
after  the  Dominick  amendment  has  been 
disposed  of  under  the  time  limitation. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
objection  to  the  request,  as  modified  by 
the  suggestion? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr,   President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  my  understanding 
correct,  then,  that  I  offer  my  amendment 
now  and  talk  for  a  few  minutes  on  it?  Is 
that  the  idea?  And  that  we  come  in  under 
a  time  limitation  on  Wednesday? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  EKDMINICK.  There  is  no  point  in 
my  doing  that,  bccau.se  I  can  dispose  of 
It  on  Wednesday.  I  .should  like  to  get  it 
done  tonight,  and  I  do  not  sec  what  the 
problem  is. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
.Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  knows  that  Senators  have  a 
right  to  take  opposition  to  his  amend- 
ment, and  they  can  talk  here  until  11 
o'clock  tonight. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  And  that  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  avoid. 

As  for  this  business  of  arm  twisting, 
one  can  twist  an  arm  and  untwist  an 
arm.  That  is  a  reflection  upon  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Senate.  I  do  not  believe 
anyone  is  going  to  be  persuaded  by  the 
fact  that  we  go  over  until  Wednesday. 
They  are  trying  to  get  a  full  complement 
of  Senators  present. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  told  me  that  he  wants  to 


get  the  people  here  to  get  the  opposition 
coagulated  around  this  matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  has  been  a  long 
time  .'iince  we  have  had  as  good  an  at- 
tendance in  the  Senate  as  we  have  had 
today.  My  figure  is  83  or  84.  which  is  ex- 
traordinary in  the  second  session  of  this 
Conure.ss. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  About  16  below  jjar. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  that  the  Chair 
put  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Montana?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  in  connection 
with  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
already  agreed  to.  rule  XII  be  suspended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  request,  sub- 
sequently reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows : 

Ordered.  That,  eircctlve  on  WedncscUiy.  July 
17.  1968.  at  the  conclusion  of  rouilne  morn- 
ing business,  during  the  further  consldera- 
uon  of  the  bill  (H.R.  18366)  to  amend  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  and  for 
.ilhcr  purposes,  debate  on  any  amendment, 
motion,  or  appcril.  except  a  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table,  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  any  sucli  amendment  or  motion  and  the 
majority  leader:  Provided.  That  In  the  event 
the  majority  leader  is  in  favor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  in  opposi- 
tion tliereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  some  Senator  designated  by 
him. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided,  That  the  said 
leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from  the  time 
under  their  control  on  the  passage  of  the 
said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any  Sena- 
tor during  the  consideration  of  any  amend- 
ment, motion,  or  appeal:  Provided  further. 
That  the  vote  on  final  passage  of  the  bill 
come  not  later  than  4  o'clock  p.m  on  that 
date. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  no 
votes  tonight. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  dis-^ose  of  this  simple  amend- 
ment, if  I  may.  I  .send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  which  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amciidment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment, 

Mr,  MORSE,  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered:  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  13.  .itter  hne  26.  Inesrt  the  lol- 
lowing: 

'■RESIDENTI.\1.    VOCATJON.\r    FDICATION    SCHOOLS 

"Sec,  109.  (a(  For  the  purpose  of  demon- 
.straiing  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
residential  vocational  education  schools  for 
certain  youths  of  high  school  age.  the  Com- 
missioner is  authorized  to  make  grant-s.  out 


of  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  to  State  boards,  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, and  with  the  approval  of  the  appro- 
priate State  board,  to  public  educational 
agencies,  organizations,  or  institutions  for 
the  construction,  equipment,  and  operation 
of  residential  schools  to  provide  vocational 
education  (including  room,  board,  and  other 
necessities)  for  youths,  at  least  fifteen  years 
of  age  and  less  than  twenty -one  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  enrollment,  who  need  full-time 
study  on  a  residential  basis  in  order  to  benefit 
fully  from  such  education  In  making  such 
grants,  the  Commissioner  shall  give  special 
consideration  to  the  needs  of  large  urban 
areas  having  substantial  niunbers  of  youths 
wlio  have  dropped  out  of  school  or  are  un- 
employed and  shall  seek  to  attain,  as  nearly 
as  practicable  in  the  light  of  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  an  equitable  geographical 
distribution  of  such   schools. 

••(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  this  section  $25,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969. 
$30,000,000  lor  the  tiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1970.  and  $35,000,000  lor  the  fi.scal  year 
ending  June  3.  1971,  and  for  the  succeeding 
hKcal  vear." 

On  "page  19.  line  2.  strike  out  -Sec.  109." 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  '-Sec.  110." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  bill  as  reported,  an  authority  in  ex- 
isting law  expired  June  30. 1968.  This  was 
the  authority  which  lias  yet  to  be  funded 
providing  for  the  construction  of  resi- 
dential vocational  schools. 

I  have  .sent  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
designed  to  continue  the  authority 
funded  at  $25  million  for  fi.scal  year  1969. 
S30  million  for  fiscal  year  1970.  S35  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1971.  and  $35  million 
for  fi.scal  year  1972.  It  is  in  line  with  the 
rest  of  the  bill.  Mr.  President. 

It  was  simply  an  oversight  that  it  was 
not  included  in  the  bill  reported  to  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  .send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legi-slative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
REConD, 

Tlic  amendment,  ordered  to  be  uiiiHed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

.^t  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  lollowiiig 
new  section: 

"AMENIIMEST  TO  ILEMENTARY  AND  .SEtONDARV 
EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965  REL.\TINr.  TO  I'Rr- 
.SCHOOL   ASSISTANCE   PROGRAMS 

•Sec.  208,  (a)  The  Element.iry  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  (jf  1965  is  amended  by 
redesignating  title  VIII  as  title  IX.  by  redes- 
ignating sections  801  through  807  ;ind  ref- 
erences thereto  as  section  901  through  907. 
respectively,  and  by  adding  after  title  VII 
the  following  new  title: 
■TITLE      Vlir -PRESCHOOL       PROGR,^MS 

FOR         CHILDREN        OP        1  0\V-INCUME 

FAMILIES 

••  •ALLOIME.NT    to    ST.iTES 

"Sec,  801.  From  the  sums  appropriated  lo 
make  basic  grants  under  this  title  for  any 
fiscal  vear.  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  not 
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more  than  3  per  centum  among  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islan<ls,  and  the  VU^n  Islanda, 
according  to  their  reapecUve  ne«dB.  He  shall 
also  reserve  not  more  than  10  per  centum  of 
those  sums  for  allotment  In  accordance  with 
such  criteria  and  procedures  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe. Tlie  remainder  shall  be  allotted 
among  the  States.  In  accordance  with  the 
latest  available  data,  so  that  equal  propor- 
tions are  distributed  on  the  basis  of  ( 1 )  the 
relative  number  of  public  assistance  recipi- 
ents In  each  State  as  compared  to  all  States, 
(2)  the  average  number  of  unemployed  per- 
sons in  each  State  as  compared  to  all  States, 
and  (3)  the  relative  number  of  related  chil- 
dren living  with  families  with  Incomes  of  less 
than  $1,000  In  each  State  as  compared  to  all 
States.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  term  "State"  does  not  include 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands.  That  part  of  any  State 
allotment  which  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines will  not  be  needed  may  be  reallotted. 
on  such-  dates  during  the  fiscal  year  as  the 
Commls«l««er  may  fix,  to  other  States,  in 
proportion  to  their  original  allotments,  but 
with  appropriate  adjustments  to  assure  that 
any  amount  so  made  available  to  any  Stite 
In  excess  of  its  needs  is  similarly  rc.illotted 
among  the  other  States. 

"  'STATE    PLANS 

"  'Sec.  802.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  gn"ants  under  this  title  shall  submit 
to  the  Commissioner,  through  Its  State  edu- 
cational agency,  a  State  plan,  in  such  detail 
.as  the  Commissioner  deems  necessary, 
which — 

"'(1)  provides  that  the  State  educational 
agency  will  be  the  sole  State  agency  for  the 
administration  of  the  State  plan: 

"'(2)  seta  forth  a  program  under  which 
funds  paid  to  the  State  from  its  allotment 
under  section  801  will  be  used  solely  to  make 
grants  to  community  action  boards  (estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964),  or  in  any  community 
where  there  is  no  qualified  community  ac- 
tion board,  to  local  educational  agencies  to 
assist  them  in  carrying  on  preschool  pro- 
grams which,  under  subsection  (b),  are  eli- 
gible for  assistance  under  this  title; 

"'(3)  provides  that  effective  procedures 
will  be  adopted  for  acquiring  and  disseminat- 
ing to  teachers  and  administrators  .significant 
information  derived  from  educational  re- 
search, demonstration,  and  similar  projects, 
and  for  adopting,  where  appropriate,  promis- 
ing educational  practices  developed  through 
such  projects: 

■■'(4)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of.  and 
accounting  for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  (including  any  funds  paid  by  the  State 
to  any  other  agency)    under  this   title; 

"'(5)  provides  for  making  such  reports, 
in  such  form  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion, as  the  Commisisoner  may  find  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  correctness  r.nd  verifica- 
tion of  such  reports; 

"  '(6)  provides  a  balanced  program  to  meet 
the  ed\icational,  nutritional,  health,  cloth- 
ing, and  other  unique  needs  of  children 
from  impoverished  backgrounds  in  order  for 
them  to  function  at  optimum  levels  in  rela- 
tionship to  other  children:  and 

"■(7)  provides  a  standard  of  poverty  for 
individuals  and  families  in  the  State  that 
takes  into  account  the  number  of  children, 
dependents,  and  other  special  circumstances 
substantially  affecting  the  ability  of  indi- 
viduals  and    families    to   be   self-sustaining. 

"  '(b)  A  preschool  program  shall  be  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  title  if  ( 1 )  it  is  de- 
signed to  prepare  educationally  deprived 
children,  aged  three  through  seven.  In  areas 
having  high  concentrations  of  children  from 
low-income   families    to  succe.ssfuUy   under- 


take the  regular  elementary  school  program, 

(2)  It  is  carried  on  by.  or  under  contracts  or 
arrangements  with,  a  community  action 
board,  or,  If  carried  on  In  an  area  In  which 
there  Is  no  community  action  board,  Is  car- 
ried on  by  a  local  educational  agency,  and 

(3)  It  Is  limited  to  participation  by  children 
from  families  meeting  the  poverty  standards 
established  under  section  802(a)  (7) . 

"  '(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a). 

■■  'PAYMENTS    TO     STATES 

"  'Sec.  803.  (a)  Prom  the  amounts  allotted 
to  each  State  under  section  801,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  pay  to  each  State  an  amount 
equal  to  the  Federal  share  of  the  expendi- 
tures made  by  such  State  in  carrying  out  its 
State  plan.  Such  payments  may  be  made  in 
installments,  and  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
retmbursement,  with  necessary  adjustments 
on  account  of  overpayments  and  underpay- 
ments. 

"'(b)  For  purposes  of  svibeection  (n),  the 
Federal  share  for  each  State  shall  be  90  per 
centum  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1970. 

"  'ADMINISTRATION     OP     STATE     PLANS 

"Sec.  804.  (a)  Tlie  Commissioner  shall 
not  finally  tlisapprove  any  State  plan  sub- 
mitted under  this  title,  or  any  modlfioation 
thereof,  without  first  affording  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  administering  the  plan  rea- 
£on.T,bIe  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing, 

"'(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  such  agency,  finds — 

"■(1)  that  the  State  plan  hns  been  so 
changed  that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  section  802(a),  or 

"'(2)  that  in  the  administration  of  the 
plan  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision. 

the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  .State 
agency  that  the  State  will  not  be  regarded  as 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  program  under 
this  title  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  is 
no  longer  any  such  failure  to  comply. 

"•(c)  In  the  event  a  State  shall,  within  a 
reasonable  time,  fall  to  submit  a  State  plan, 
or  shall  fail  to  submit  an  acceptable  State 
plan  under  circumstances  that  the  Commis- 
sioner believes  indicate  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  Stale  officials  to  prevent  oparation  of  any 
.acceptable  program  under  this  title  within 
the  State,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
contract  directly  with  qualified  community 
.action  boards,  or  in  any  community  where 
there  is  no  qualified  community  action 
boards,  directly  with  educational  agencies  to 
Implement  programs  under  this  title  within 
such  State. 

"  'JUDICWL     REVIEW 

"  '.Sec.  805'.  (a)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied 
wiih  the  Commissioner's  final  action  with 
re.spe':i  lo  the  approval  of  its  Slate  plan  sub- 
mitted under  section  802 (a)  or  with  his  final 
action  under  section  804(b).  such  State  may 
within  .';ixty  days  after  notice  of  such  action, 
iile  With  ihe  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Circuit  In  which  such  State  is  located 
a  petition  for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy 
of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  to  the 
Commissioner.  The  Commissioner  thereupon 
sliall  tile  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  which  he  based  his  action,  as 
provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
states  Code. 

"•(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, if  supported  by  substantial  evidence 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
c.iuse  shown  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
covin  the  record  of  further  proceedings.  Such 


new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  like- 
wise be  conclusive  If  supported  by  substan- 
tial  evidence. 

"  '(c)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  It  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
in  section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"  'AUTHORIZATION     OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

"'Sec.  806.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
carry  out  the  programs  provided  for  in  this 
title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$373,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970  to  make  grants  to  States  for  pre- 
school programs  tinder  this  title." 

•  lb)(l)  Section  222(a)  of  the  Ekionomic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraph  (1)  and  by  redesignating 
p.iragraphs  (2),  (3).  (4),  (5),  (6),  and  (7|. 
as  redesignated  by  section  203(b)  of  this 
Act,  and  references  thereto,  as  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (6) ,  respectively. 

"(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(b)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
ending  after  June  30,  1969,  which  provide 
assistance  for  a  Headstart  program.  After 
June  30,  1969,  the  Director  of  the  Office  cif 
Ek:onomic  Opportunity  may  not  enter  into 
any  contract  or  make  any  grant  to  carry  out 
a  program  similar  to  any  program  carried 
out  under  title  VIII  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

"(c)(1)  Section  901  (as  redesignated  bv 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  of  the  Eleme'n- 
tary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  li 
amended  by  striking  out  'and  VII'  in  the 
matter  preceding  clause  (a)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'VII  and  VIII'. 

"(2)  Such  section  901  is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  'and  VII"  in  clause  (J) 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'VII 
and  Vlir." 

Mr.  DOMINICK,  Mr.  President,  for  the 
sake  of  the  record,  this  amendment,  if 
agreed  to,  would  transfer  the  Headstart 
program  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  the  Office  of  Education. 
effective  in  fiscal  1970. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  WEDNESDAY. 
JULY  17,  1968 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  noon  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  7 
o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.  >  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  V/ednesday,  July  17. 
1968,  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominationG  received  by  the 
Senate  July  15,  1968: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
Harold  Francis  Under,  of  New  'Vork,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary   and   Plenipoten- 
tiary   of    the   United   States   of    America   to 
Canada. 

Postmasters 
The  following  named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters; 

California 
Norma  J.  Carter,  Clearlake  Park,  Calif.,  In 
place  of  M.  D.  Kronquest,  retired. 

Colorado 
Edith  E.  Boone.  Niwot.  Colo..  In  place  of 
E,  L.  Haddon.  retired. 
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Indiana 
Elizabeth  P.  Overman,  Westfteld.   Ind  ,   In 
place  of  M    H.  Greene,  retired 
Kansas 
Victor   L.   ImMnsche.    Emporia.   Kans ,    m 
place  of  Frank  LIU.  deceased. 

Guy    E     Hough.    Sr .    Solomon.    Kans  .    in 
place  of  R.  H.  Berrlgan,  retired 
Michigan 
EUert  Hendriksma.  Moline    Mich  .  in  place 
nf  G.  C.  Frank,  retired. 

Missouri 
George  J.  DeLaney.  Baring.  .Mu  .  iii  place  <>i 
.;    H.  KUev.  transferred 


James  H.  Lefler,  Goodman.  Mo.,  in  place  of 
A.  M.  Neff,  deceased. 

New  York 

John   R.   Daugherty,   Branchport.   N.Y..   in 
place  of  J.  W.  Trimmingham,  retired. 

Walter  F.   Sawlckl,   East  Aurora.   NY.,   In 
place  of  W.  H.  Wright,  retired. 

Florence  B.  Nunweiler,  East  Concord.  N.Y  . 
in  place  of  F   J.  Edington.  retired 
North   Dakota 

Allen  R.  Janz.  Endcrlin.  N    Dak  .  in  piart- 
ol  M.  C.  Olufson.  retired 
Ohio 

Leona  E.  Tuel.  Fly,  Ohio,  in  place  ot   .\    U 
Mehrlov.  retired 


Pbnnsvlvania 
Paul  P.  Zborovanclk,  HooversvlUe.  Pa  ,  In 
place  of  M.  .M   Rodger,  retired 

Vermont 
Jo.seph  C.  Brown.  Bomoseen.  Vi  .  m  place 
ol  L.  H.  Coon,  retired. 

Joseph    A.    'Vacovonc.    Morri.sville.    Vt  .    in 
place  of  B.  1..  Towne.  retired 
West  Virginia 
Gladys  L.   LaDeaux.   PaU-stine.  W    Vu  .   in 
placp  of  Kathryne  Marlow.  retired. 

WiSCON.SIN 

Harris   J.    Kiuffrer.    Pelir.in    Lake.    Wis.    in 
pliice  1.1   .\    K    Macikal.ski.  retired 


HOI  SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Mo/ir/a//,  July  15,  196S 


The  Hou.se  met  at  10:00  o  clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D..  offered  the  foUowins  prayer: 

Thus  saith  the  Lord,  as  I  nan  with 
Moses,  so  I  will  be  with  you:  I  will  not 
/ail  you  or  forsake  ijou. — Joshua  1 :  5. 

O  God  and  Father  of  mankind,  whose 
creative  spirit  is  ever  .seeking  to  lead 
us  along  the  paths  of  truth  and  love, 
make  us  so  mindful  of  Thy  presence, 
so  motivated  by  Thy  .spirit,  so  marked 
by  Thy  love  that  we  may  face  this  hour 
and  live  Ihioueh  these  days  with  cour- 
age and  strenuth  and  iiood  will. 

We  pray  for  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world — for  those  who  live  in  the  dark- 
ness of  fear  and  want,  who  cry  for  the 
tlame  of  freedom  and  who  pray  for  tlie 
life  of  liberty.  Giant  unto  iheni  con- 
fidence in  eveiT  trial,  courage  to  endure 
in  evei'y  trouble,  strength  to  resist  every 
temptation  to  become  cynical  and  in  the 
depths  of  every  depression  may  they 
hear  Thy  voice  saying.  •Be  strong  and 
of  a  good  courage  for  I.  the  Loid  thy  God. 
am  with  thee." 

Hasten  the  day  when  freedom  .shall  be 
the  faith  of  all.  when  ^ood  will  shall 
dwell  in  the  hearts  of  all  and  when  men 
.shall  learn  to  live  together  with  all. 

Our  Father,  we  come  into  Thy  pres- 
ence with  sorrow  in  our  hearts  at  the 
passing  of  one  of  our  beloved  colleagues. 
We  thank  Thee  for  him  and  pray  that 
the  comfort  of  Thy  spirit  may  abide  in 
the  hearts  of  his  loved  ones.  May  their 
faith  sustain  them,  their  hope  strength- 
en them,  and  their  love  support  them. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  .Amen, 


S  1385.  An  act  to  amend  .section  3  nl  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  lor  the  dis- 
posal of  materials  on  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States'  approved  July  ;il,  1947,  re- 
lating to  the  disposition  by  the  Secretary  ft 
the  Interior  of  moneys  obtained  irom  the 
sale   of    materials    from    public   lands; 

a.  3083,  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Dr,  Juan  M 
Ortiz;  and 

S.  3173,  An  act  lor  the  rellej  of  Dr  jKiqiun 
Francisco    PalnioroUi    Cabcra, 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Friday,  July  12.  1968.  was  read  and  ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
lington, one  of  its  clerks,  -nnounced  that 
the  Senate  had  i^assed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  of  the  House  of  tb.e  following 
title: 

H.R.  2756.  An  act  for  the  reliei  of  Arley  L. 
Beem.  aviation  electricians  male  chief.  U.S. 
N"Hvy, 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  wliich  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JOE  U.  POOL 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Chair  recounizes 
the  g;-ntleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Mahon  I . 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
.sad  duty  to  inform  the  House  officially 
of  the  passing  of  one  of  our  beloved  col- 
leaaui\s.  the  Honorable  Joe  R  Pool,  of 
Dallas.  Tex. 

This  sad  announcement  would  have 
been  made  by  the  dean  of  the  Texas 
delegation  I  Mr.  Patman  I  except  for  the 
fact  that  it  is  impo.ssible  for  him  to  be 
at  the  Capitol  at  this  moment. 

A  day  will  be  set  aside  for  eulogies 
for  Mr.  Pool.  The  date  has  not  yet  been 
fixed  by  the  Speaker. 

I  believe  it  appropriate  at  the  moment 
to  make  some  reference  to  the  back- 
■-;round  and  experience  of  this  distin- 
;;uished  citizen  and  legislator. 

Joe  Richard  Pool,  who  passed  away 
yesterday  in  Houston,  Tex.,  and  who  had 
been  in  California  with  the  Postmaster 
General  in  the  performance  of  his  of- 
ficial duties,  was  born  in  Tarrant  County, 
Tex.,  February  18,  1911.  He  attended  the 
University  of  Texas  and  later  graduated 
from  Southern  Methodist  University.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Texas  Bar  in  1937. 

He  served  his  country  in  uniform  in 
World  War  II  as  a  special  investigator 
with  the  Army's  Air  Corps  Intelligence. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Texas  House  of 
Representatives  in  1952  and  served  three 
terms.  While  there  he  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  member  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture, serving  as  chairman  of  the  Motor 
Traffic  Committee  and  serving  on  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations.  Revenue 
and  Taxation,  and  State  Affairs. 

He  was  married  in  1940  to  Elizabeth 
Chamblcss.  He  leaves  his  lovely  wife 
and  four  stalwart  .sons. 

As  Members  know,  he  was  elected  to  the 
88th  Congress  in  1962  and  later  to  the 
89th  Congress  as  a  Member  at  Large. 
Following  redistricting  of  the  State,  he 
was  elected  to  the  90th  Congress  from 
the  Third  District  of  Texas. 


All  of  us  know  uf  lus  slron;;  leeling  of 
loyalty  and  patrioti.sm  lo  our  country 
and  to  this  body.  All  of  us  will  lecall 
the  strong  and  uncomijromising  stand 
which  he  look  against  subversion  and 
communism  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 

He  also  served  with  distinction  as  a 
Member  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

We  have  lost  a  valiant  friend  of  the 
people,  a  legislator  of  skill,  ability,  and 
solid  accomplishment,  and  we  mourn  the 
loss  'vhich  '.ve  have  .sustained. 

I  v.ould  prefer  at  this  time  not  to  yield 
for  remarks  and  eulogies.  I  believe  it 
would  be  more  appropriate  if  we  could 
fix  a  lime  certain  when  other  Members, 
not  now  present  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  .ioin  in  honoring  the  memory 
of  our  deuarted  colleague  and  friend. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  us  in  the  House  will  miss 
Congressman  Joe  Pool;  his  exuberant 
en.ioyment  of  life  was  truly  contagious. 

A  working  Congressman.  Joe  Pool's  6 
yeais  of  service  in  the  House  were  marked 
tireless  energy  and  dedication  to  his  re- 
sponsibilities. And.  although  he  and  I 
sometimes  differed  in  our  views,  I  could 
never  fail  to  respect  the  integrity  and 
zeal  with  which  he  held  them.  He  would 
fight — always  fairly — for  what  he  be- 
lieved, all  the  while  keeping  a  sharp  sense 
of  humor  about  liimself  which  .softened 
even  his  most  obdurate  opponents. 

Joe  Pool's  •  larger  than  life"  person- 
ality— as  well  as  his  con.siderable  size — 
made  him  something  of  a  legend  in  the 
House.  Indeed,  when  one  referred  tD  the 
Congressman  from  Texas.  "  the  miage  of 
.Joe  Pool  sprang  instantly  to  mind. 

I  was  privileged  to  serve  with  Repre- 
sentative Pool  on  the  Subcommittee  lor 
Postal  Modernization  and  Facilities 
which  he  chaired  so  vigorously.  Last 
Tliursday,  Congres.sman  Pool,  myself 
and  other  members  of  the  subcommittee 
flew  to  Los  Angeles  to  dedicate  the 
Worldway  Post  Office,  our  city's  newest 
and  most  modern  postal  ainnail  facility. 
It  was  a  very  happy  occasion,  and  Con- 
gressman Pool  was  obviously  pi-oud  and- 
pleased  to  .see  the  results  of  his  dynamic 
leadership  of  our  subcommittee  as  re- 
flected in  this  superior  new  post  office. 

It  is  sad  beyond  words  that  this  hope- 
ful and  visionary  trip  should  have  such  a 
tragic  end.  My  •'Aife,  Betty,  .ioins  me  in 
extending  our  deepest  sympvalhy  to  Con- 
gressman Pool's  lovely  wife.  Elizabeth 
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and  their  four  fine  sons  on  their  great 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Joe  Pool  and  I  were  warm  and  under- 
standing friends  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  in  some  matters  our  philosophi- 
cal approach  differed.  In  his  convictions 
he  was  honest  and  sincere  and  for  the 
causes  in  which  he  believed  he  worked 
and  fought  with  tenacity,  coinage  and 
ability.  On  the  personal  side,  Joe  Pool 
was  sweet  and  lovable,  and  I  shall  miss 
the  quiet  smile  and  the  cheery  words  of 
his  greetings.  To  his  widow,  Elizabeth, 
and  his  sons,  members  of  a  family  closely 
knitted  by  love  and  mutual  interests,  go 
my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  House 
and  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and 
Civil  Service  have  lost  a  valued  colleague 
and  friend  in  the  sudden  passing  of  the 
Honorable  Joe  R.  Pool,  of  Texa.s. 

Mr.  Pool  was  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Postal  Facilities  and  Mod- 
ernization, and  was  just  returnin;^  from 
a  trip  to  Los  Angeles  where  he  repre- 
sented our  committee  at  the  dedication 
on  Friday  of  the  new  airmail  facility. 

He  was  an  excellent  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  devoted  much  effort 
to  aiding  the  Post  Office  Department  in 
strengthenging  its  vital  research  and  de- 
velopment work  to  cope  with  the  ever- 
increasing  volume  of  mail. 

He  was  a  vigorous  supporter  of  ihe  De- 
partment's move  to  create  a  Bureau  of 
Research  and  Engineering,  elevating  re- 
search work  finally  to  the  proper  level 
of  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  a  posi- 
tion now  occupied  by  Dr.  Leo  S.  Packer. 
Mr.  Pool  gave  me  considerable  help  in 
my  continumg  effort  to  improve  the  mail 
service  for  our  fighting  servicemen 
around  the  world,  and  particularly  in 
Vietnam.  Our  committee  moved  promptly 
and  forcefully  to  aid  mail  service  for  our 
militarj',  after  my  earlier  in.speclion  trip 
to  Vietnam. 

At  my  request,  Mr.  Pool  made  an  on- 
site  inspection  and  investigation  last  fall 
of  the  postal  systems  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  in  Vietnam  and  the  Far  East.  He 
made  a  very  comprehensive  report  of  his 
trip  which  has  been  published  as  House 
Report  1391. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  my  sincere  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Pool  and  her  family  in 
their  great  loss. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
saddened  by  the  sudden  passing  of  our 
colleague,  Joe  Pool.  It  was  an  honor  and 
a  pleasure  to  serve  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  this  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas,  end  we  shall  all 
miss  his  presence. 

My  most  sincere  sympathy  goes  to 
Congressman  Pool's  wife  and  family  at 
this  moment  of  loss  for  them  and  for 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
.sense  of  shock  and  sorrow  which  swept 
over  me  when  I  received  the  news  of 
Joe  Pool's  untimely  passing  was  deeply 
personal. 

Joe  Pool  was  my  friend  of  many  years' 
standing.  We  served  together  in  the 
Texas  Legislature  and  were  deskmates 
in  the  State  hoase  of  representatives. 
When  I  came  to  Congress.  Joe  had  pre- 
ceded me  and  because  of  his  friendship 
and    counsel    and    assistance,    I    found 


Washington  a  far  warmer  and  less 
strange  place  In  my  early  days  here 
than  I  had  expected.  He  remained  my 
loyal  friend  and  good  companion  until 
the  last.  It  is  difficult  indeed  for  me  to 
believe  that  I  will  not  again  walk  into  his 
office  and  receive  his  warm  greeting.  He 
was  a  friendly  type — whim.slcal — the 
master  of  the  quip  which  provided  a 
laugh  for  the  day. 

In  mourning  the  loss  of  a  friend,  I 
mourn  also  the  passing  of  a  man  who 
was  deeply  dedicated  to  the  internal 
.security  of  America,  a  patriot  who  was 
not  a.shamed  to  let  his  patriotism  .show, 
an  apo.stle  of  the  principle  that  if  the 
people  are  given  liRht  they  will  find  the 
right  way.  In  his  official  duties  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House,  Joe  Pool  met  his  re- 
sponsibilities fully  and  without  flinching. 
He  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  peo- 
ple he  represented  here,  laboring  wisely 
and  well  for  their  interests,  but  his  .serv-. 
ioc  was  not  confined  to  his  constituents, 
ilo  worked  for  all  the  people  of  the 
America  he  loved,  never  faltering  in  the 
courarre  of  his  convictions,  never  hesi- 
tating to  lift  his  hand  in  deffn.se  of  the 
freedom  that  he  was  determined  must 
endure  in  our  land. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  .salute  the  memory  of 
Joe  Pool,  a  great  and  learle.ss  American. 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  join  with  Members  of  the  Texas  dele- 
ration  and  others  in  paying  a  brief  but 
sincere  tribute  to  our  late  colleague,  Con- 
t;r3ssman  Joe  R.  Pool. 

Congressman  Pool  was  a  member  of 
I  Me  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Civil 
Service  and  also  served  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
Joe  Pool  was  hard  working  and  energetic 
and  certainly  made  an  imprint  on  his 
State  and  country  and  will  be  long 
remembered. 

I  want  to  extend  my  deepest  and  most 
.sincere  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Pool  and  the 
family  in  their  loss  and  bereavemenf. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  v^as  in- 
expressibly shocked  and  very  deeply 
grieved  to  learn  of  the  sudden  passing  of 
my  dearly  beloved  friend  and  esteemed 
colleague.  Congressman  Joe  Pool,  an 
outstanding  Representative  from  the 
great  State  of  Texas. 

I  have  known  Joe  Pool  since  he  came 
to  the  Congress,  and  like  everyone  in  the 
House,  held  him  in  highest  regard.  He 
was  an  able,  distinguished,  knowledge- 
able, dedicated,  public  servant  of  finest 
cahber,  and  his  splendid  service  in  this 
body  will  long  be  remembered. 

He  was  highly  respected,  admired,  and 
loved  by  all  who  knew  him.  and  during 
his  service  here,  made  many  contribu- 
tions to  his  district,  his  State,  and  our 
country.  He  was  a  natural-born  leader 
and  a  great  American. 

We  will  greatly  miss  him.  and  it  is  with 
a  very  heavy  heart  that  I  extend  to  his 
bereaved  family  and  all  his  dear  ones, 
fervent  prayers  and  most  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy in  their  sad  bereavement. 

Joe  Pool  was  a  man  of  courage,  ac- 
tion, and  genuine  Americanism.  May  he 
find  rest  and  peace  in  his  eternal  reward. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
tiie  loss  of  the  Honorable  Joe  R.  Pool. 
the  House  has  lost  a  devoted  Member 
and  stanch  protector  of  the  American 
way  of  life. 


For  a  number  of  years  we  served  to- 
gether as  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  and  I 
can  say  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  fill  the 
chair  he  leaves  with  another  man  as 
able  and  con.sclentious  and  as  protective 
of  the  path  of  our  Nation. 

Joe  Pool  always  stood  in  contrast  to 
the  apathetic,  the  shirker,  and  those  who 
merely  went  along  for  the  lide.  This  was 
not  his  way.  He  cared  too  fervently  to 
stand  idly  by  and,  instead,  rose  to  what- 
ever problems  of  our  country  demanded 
his  attention. 

Tireless  eflorts,  concern,  sincerity,  de- 
votion, these  are  what  we  have  lost,  what 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  lost, 
and  what  the  people  of  Texas  and  the 
Nation  have  lost. 

I  extend  my  deepest  and  most  sincere 
sympathy  to  his  family  during  this  pe- 
riod of  sorrow.  I  also  assure  them  that 
most  men  leave  a  far  smaller  legacy  of 
good  work  and  good  will. 
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GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may  be 
permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  in  respect  to 
the  life,  character,  and  service  of  the  late 
Honorable  Joe  Pool. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


RECESS 

Mr.  riAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  cut  of  re- 
spect for  the  memorj'  of  our  deceased 
colleague.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  House  stand  in  recess  until  11  o'clock 
a.m.  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
i.s  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Accordingly  'at  10  o'clock  and  9  min- 
utes a.m. I.  the  House  stood  in  recess 
until  11  o'clock  a.m. 


AFTER   RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
11  0  clock  a  m. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION— 
55TH   CONFERENCE 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  which  v. as 
read  by  the  Clerk: 

lNTCRP.^RUAMENTARY    UNION. 

tiNlTED    STATLS    G.IO1.P. 

Wa^ihington.  DC.  July   13.  J3(J? 
Hon.  John   W.  McCormack. 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
\Vashi7igton.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaiie^i:  T^e  Unlied  St.ili-s 
Group  of  the  Iiitcrpirliamcntnry  Union  will 
.Tttena  the  56lh  Conference  scheduled  Xn  be 
held  this  year  in  Lima.  Peru.  September  5-13 
inclusive,  preceded  by  a  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  on  September  2nd  and 
3rd. 

Our  Delegation  tiesirci.  to  depart  the  United 
States  on  Sunday.  1  September,  stopping  i!i 
Bogota.  Colombia,  where  we  v.ill  receive  an 
official  reception  and  attend  a  session  of  the 
National  Congre'^s  proceeding  to  Lima  the 
afternoon  of  4  September.  We  will  return  u 


Washington    Immediately    upon    the   closing 
of  the  Conference  September  13. 

The  members  of  the  Delegation  from  the 
House  are  as  follows:  Reps.  Alexander  Plr- 
nle  (N.Y.),  E.  Ross  Adnlr  (IndK  John  J. 
Rhodes  (Arli',).  Robert  McClory  (lU),  Ed- 
ward J.  Derwlnskl  (111  ).  F.  Bradford  Mor.se 
lMa.s.s).  W.  R.  Poage  (Tex.),  Paul  C.  Jones 
(Mo),  Enilllo  Q.  Daddarlo  (Conn).  Jim 
Wright  (Tex  ).  John  Jarman  (Okla.) .  John  S. 
Monagan   (Conn). 

May  I  again  ask  you  to  do  me  the  courtesy 
of  announcing  the  names  of  these  delegates 
so  that  they  may  appear  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  There  will  be  8  delegates  from  the 
Senate,  also  accompanying  staff  and  wives 
so  that  the  entire  Delegation  will  total  ap- 
proximately 60  persons. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  enclosing  a  sug- 
gested letter  to  Colonel  James  U.  Cross  at 
the  White  House  by  which  you  could  request 
suitable  air  transportation  from  the  United 
States  Air  Force.  I  have  deeply  appreciated 
the  assistance  which  you  have  unfailingly 
provided  and  will  be  glad  to  come  to  your 
office  at  any  time  if  further  Information  is 
required. 

Sincerely. 

Alexander  Pirnie. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  ROSS 
ALEXANDER  COLLINS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  my  sad  duty  to  announce  the  death  of 
Ross  Alexander  Collins,  yesterday,  July 
14.  1968,  in  Meridian,  Miss.  Ross  Collins 
was  a  distinguished  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  March  4.  1921 
to  January  3.  1935;  January  3,  1937  to 
January  3.  1943.  Ross  Collins  was  a  good 
man — fine,  decent,  honorable.  He  had 
a  bright  wholesome  outlook  on  life  and 
was  dedicated  to  public  service. 

Ross  was  bom  April  28,  1880,  in  Col- 
linsville.  Miss.  He  attended  Mississippi 
A.  &  M.  College  and  graduated  from  the 
Kentucky  College  now  Transylvania  Col- 
lege in  1900.  and  from  the  law  school 
at  the  University  of  Mississippi  in  1901. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  Mississippi 
Bar  in  1901.  and  commenced  practice  in 
Meridian.  Lauderdale  County.  Miss.  He 
served  ably  as  Mississippi's  attorney  gen- 
eral from  1912  to  1920  and  was  elected 
as  a  Democrat  to  the  67th  and  to  the 
six  succeeding  Congresses — March  4, 
1921  to  January  3,  1935. 

Ross  was  not  a  candidate  for  renomi- 
nation  in  1934.  but  was  reelected  to  the 
75th.  76th,  and  77th  Congresses — Janu- 
ary 3,  1937  to  January  3,  1943. 

Ross  Collins  like  most  of  us  had  his 
successes  in  politics  and  he  had  his  dis- 
appointments. He  ran  twice  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  once  for  Governor  of 
Mississippi  but  was  not  successful  in 
these  races. 

His  first  and  last  love  was  naturally, 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  talked 
to  him  about  10  months  ago.  and  he  still 
had  a  great  desire  to  come  back  and 
serve  in  the  Congress,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Ross  Collins  was  a  dedicated  legislator. 
He  devoted  himself  seriously  to  his  du- 


ties and  re.sponsibilities.  and  his  death 
is  truly  a  great  loss  to  our  State  and 
Nation. 

We  shall  miss  him. 

Ross  Collins  is  survived  by  two  chil- 
dren, a  daughter,  now  Mrs  Tom  Corwin 
and  a  son,  Melville  Collins. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
d'stinguishcd  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  Ma.s.sachu.sctts  I  Mr.  McCormackL 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  my 
very  dear  and  v.ilued  friend  Ross  Collins. 
Ro.ss  Collins  served  in  this  body  for  many 
years  with  outstandine  ability,  great  dis- 
tinction, and  extraordinary  courage. 
Ross  Collins  and  I  developed  a  friend- 
ship that  was  vei-y  close,  a  friendship 
that  I  valued  ver>'  much  in  the  years 
that  transpired  between  his  leaving  the 
House  and  the  time  of  his  death,  a  friend- 
ship that  I  shall  always  treasure. 

Ross  Collins  was  one  of  the  strongest 
men  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  connection  with  tiie  national  defense 
of  our  counti-y.  I  remember  in  the  1930's 
when  he  was  greatly  misunderstood.  He 
was  the  leader  in  the  fight  for  the  mech- 
anization of  our  Armed  Forces.  He  con- 
tinued that  fight  with  steadfastness  and 
courage,  and  finally  prevailed.  Time  and 
history  has  shown  that  his  .  udgment  was 
correct,  sound,  and  logical.  Meeting  the 
tremendous  opposition  that  he  did,  he 
adhered  to  his  thoughts  and  opinions  and 
finally  prevailed. 

As  I  said,  time  has  shown  that  his 
opinions  were  in  the  national  Interest  of 
our  country. 

Ross  Collins  was  a  man  of  unusual 
personality.  His  outlcx)k  on  life  was  beau- 
tiful. His  a.ssociations  with  his  fellow  men 
were  on  a  highly  ethical  and  idealistic 
level,  and  he  possessed  an  understand- 
ing mind.  I  am  very  sorry  to  learn  of  the 
passing  of  my  dear  friend,  and  I  extend 
to  his  loved  ones  my  deep  sympathy  in 
their  bereavement. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
Speaker  for  those  kind  and  generous 
words. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  I  Mr. 
Abernethy  I. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  would  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery] and  those  of  our  distinguished 
Speaker. 

I  did  not  serve  here  with  Ross  Collins 
but  came  in  shortly  after  his  service  was 
terminated.  Even  so  I  knew  him  well.  I 
was  well  informed  of  his  accomplish- 
ments both  as  an  Attorney  General  of 
our  State  and  as  a  distinguished  long- 
time Member  of  this  body.  He  was  a  man 
of  tremendous  courage,  unusual  ability, 
fine  character,  and  a  strong  yet  tender 
personality.  Even  though  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  this  tender  characteristic,  he 
was  one  who  believed  in  a  strong  and 
forceful  military  establishment,  capable 
of  striking  with  overwhelming  power 
from  land,  sea  and  air. 

As  the  Speaker  has  said,  he  fought 
vigorously  and  very  hard  over  a  long 


period  of  years  to  bring  the  Military 
Establishment  of  this  country  to  the 
powerful  ix)sition  that  It  reached  during 
World  War  II,  and  he  began  this  ficht 
long  before  the  war  broke  out.  He  had 
.sensed  what  was  coming  and  did  his 
best  to  alarm  and  arm  the  Nation. 
He  later  became  known  in  this  body 
and  around  the  country  as  the  father 
of  the  America's  pride  of  the  air. 
the  great  fighting-b.omber  of  that  time — 
the  Flying  Fortress.  Mr.  Collins  .saw  and 
envi.sioned  what  was  ahead  long  before 
we  were  forced  into  Vv'oi  Id  War  II.  In  his 
thinking  and  vision  he  was  years  ahead 
of  the  general  thinking  of  his  time. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  political 
scene  in  Washington.  Mr.  Collins  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Meridian.  Miss. 
He  continued  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
Washington  scene  and  often  conveyed 
his  views  on  various  subjects  to  the 
members  of  our  delegation.  His  counsel 
was  poixl.  His  judgment  was  sound. 

Mr.  Collins  sei-ved  his  State  well.  He 
was  dedicated  to  giving  at  all  times  of  the 
best  that  was  in  him.  He  was  loved  and 
admired  by  the  people  of  his  district,  as 
well  as  throughout  the  State.  And  I  found 
after  coming  here  that  he  was  admired, 
appreciated  and  beloved  throughout  the 
Capital  City. 

My  State  has  lost  a  valuable  man.  one 
who  left  behind  a  record  of  great  ac- 
complishment for  the  good  of  us  all  and 
for  the  entire  Nation. 

I  am  saddened  by  his  passing  and  ex- 
tend my  warmest  sympathy  to  the  sur- 
viving members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  MLssisslppi  IMr.  Whit- 
ten  1. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  in 
the  earlier  statements  that  were  made 
about  our  late  friend.  Ross  Collins.  Mr. 
Collins  was  only  32  when  he  was  elected 
attorney  general  of  our  State,  and  his 
reelection  was  evidence  of  his  fine  serv- 
ice in  that  capacity. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  him 
in  the  Congress  for  14  months.  I  be- 
lieve, during  which  time  he  ran  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  did  not  return  to 
the  House.  Due  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  served  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee so  long,  other  members  of  my 
delegation  did  not  see  fit  to  give  up  their 
own  assignments,  that  vacancy  became 
available,  and  I  succeeded  him  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
Because  of  that  fact  I  had  occasion  to 
learn  from  his  associates  there  the  very 
high  regard  they  had  for  his  ability,  for 
his  application  to  his  duties,  and  for  his 
courage.  His  very  fine  contributions  that 
he  made  in  trying  to  modernize  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  have  already  been 
mentioned.  It  was  our  job  on  the  sub- 
committee in  later  years  to  help  phase 
out  the  horses  remaining  from  horse 
cavalry  days. 

I  came  to  understand  the  attachments 
that  the  soldiers  of  the  earlier  period  had 
for  their  method  of  warfare  and  for  their 
horses,  and  niules  and  weapons.  I  can 
therefore  understand  the  kind  of  cur- 
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rent  Mr.  Collins  was  bucking  when  he  set 
out  to  modernize  the  Army  by  Insisting 
on  aircraft  and  other  modem  weapons— 
particularly  the  plane,  which  has  been 
mentioned  earlier. 

In  the  history  of  Mississippi  I  doubt 
that  we  have  had  a  man  of  keener  in- 
tellect. Certainly  we  have  had  none  who 
.served  in  Congress,  who  had  a  greater 
appreciation  or  gave  closer  attention  to 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  or  who  en- 
joyed a  greater  appreciation  for  his  abil- 
ities on  the  part  of  his  colleagues  than 
did  Ross  Collins.  I  have  appreciated  the 
work  he  did  partly  because  I  have  suc- 
ceeded him  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee as  I  have  mentioned.  We  retained 
our  friendship  after  his  return  to  private 
life  as  a  successful  lawyer. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Mr. 
C  rllins'  daughter,  Mrs.  Tom  Corwin  and 
l;er  line  family. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  saying 
Uia.  although  Mr.  Collins  lived  to  a  ripe 
old  age,  we  never  get  ready  to  give  up 
a  friend.  However,  as  lie  passes  on  he 
leaves  a  wonderful  record  in  Congress 
and  one  of  which  I  know  his  children 
r..id  grandchildren  will  be  proud  as  the 
years  pass  on.  To  them  I  convey  my 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Rivers). 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  very 
few  seconds  remaining  to  me,  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentlemen  who  have  spoken  and  par- 
t.cularly  those  of  our  great  Speaker  about 
our  late  friend  Ross  A.  Collins. 

Ross  Collins  was  a  man  of  intelligence 
and  preception  and  served  with  great 
effectiveness  in  the  House.  In  the  years 
)>efore  World  War  I  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  call  for  increased  preparation  for 
national  defense  at  a  time  when  the 
country  was  taking  a  terribly  parochial 
'  iew  of  the  threat  of  war.  Through  his 
v.ork  with  the  Subcommittee  for  Militai-y 
Appropriations  he  did  much  to  bring 
about  the  development  of  our  military 
larpower  that  was  so  decisive  of  an  ele- 
ment in  World  War  I.  He  was  the  father 
of  the  famed  flying  fortress.  He  also 
warned  his  counti-y  about  the  threat  of 
the  Japanese  in  the  Pacific  well  before 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

Although  he  twice  failed  In  attempts  to 
be  elected  to  the  Senate  he  was  returned 
by  his  constituents  many  times  to  the 
House  and  served  here  for  a  total  of  20 
years.  His  memory  will  always  be  dear  to 
those  who  love  the  House. 

Ross  Alexander  Collins  v^as  one  of  the 
country's  truly  outstanding  experts  on 
military  affairs  and  even  after  he  left 
Congress  he  continued  to  write  articles 
for  major  magazines,  among  them  the 
Readers  Digest,  on  national  defense 
matters.  As  a  legislator  anid  as  a  writer 
he  left  a  lasting  monument  of  service  to 
the  defense  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  CoLMERj,  the  dean  of  our  delega- 
tion. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  SpeaUer.  I  join  with 
n.y  colleagues  in  paying  Diy  respect  to 
the  late  Ross  A.  Collins.  Hje  was  a  long 


time  Member  of  this  House  and  a  distin- 
guished Mlssissippian. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  House,  Mr. 
Collins  was  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  dealing  with 
military  affairs  and  the  procurement  of 
equipment.  He  was  a  man  of  very  strong 
opinions.  I  recall  he  was  in  constant  tur- 
moil and  disagreement  with  the  generals 
of  the  Army  over  modernizing  our  de- 
fense forces  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  need  for  airpower,  but  the  fact  is 
that  he  was  dedicated  to  the  service  and 
believed  very  strongly  in  what  he 
advocated. 

It  is  possibly  one  of  the  ironies  of  life 
that  Ross  Collins  may  not  be  remem- 
bered in  future  years  for  his  political  en- 
deavors, nor  for  his  dedication  to  the 
military  services,  nor  for  his  legal  prow- 
ess. Rather,  his  lasting  monument  may 
well  be  the  Gutenberg  Bible  on  display 
on  the  main  floor  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
firess.  It  was  the  first  book  published  in 
the  Western  World  using  movable  metal 
type.  It  was  printed  at  Mainz,  Germany, 
sometime  between  1450  and  1456.  It  is 
bound  in  leather  and  printed  on  vellum 
and  is  a  verj-  handsome  volume  and  one 
of  the  most  treasured  books  in  the  Li- 
brai-y  of  Congress.  Tlie  Gutenberg  Bible 
is  one  of  3,000  items  in  the  Vollbchr  col- 
lection, for  which  Congress  appropriated 
$1,500,000  at  the  instance  of  Ross  A.  Col- 
lins. Member  of  Congress  from  the  State 
of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Collins  lived  a  long  and  useful  life, 
and  we  extend  our  sympathy  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
profound  sorrow  that  I  learned  of  the 
passing  yesterday  in  Meridian,  Miss.,  of 
Hon.  Ross  A.  Collins,  a  former  Member 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Collins  served  20  yeais  in  this  body, 
from  1921  to  1935  and  from  1937  to  1943. 
Prior  to  being  elected  to  Congress,  he 
served  8  years  as  attorney  general  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 

As  an  early  advocate  of  a  strong  Arniy 
Air  Corps,  Mr.  Collins  was  often  called 
•Father  of  the  Flying  Fortress."  He  is 
also  noted  for  his  role  in  bringing  to  the 
United  States  the  Gutenberg  Bible. 

This  distinguished  public  servant  has 
now  gone  to  his  reward.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  family  and  friends,  and  to 
them.  I  extend  my  .sympathy. 


He 


may  have  until  midnight  tonight  bo  file 
a  conference  report  on  the  bill  H.R. 
18038,  making  appropriations  for  the 
legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1969.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL   LEAVE   TO   EXTEND 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Sneaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  wliich  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  life  charac- 
ter and  service  of  the  late  Honorable 
Ro.ss  A.  Collins. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  18038,  LEGISLA- 
TIVE BRANCH  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1969 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  'louse 


OMNIBUS  PRIVATE  CLAIM  BILL 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  tlie  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    HUNGATE.   Mr.   Speaker.   I  ask 
imanlmous  con.sent  that  H.R.  16187  may 
be  placed  on  the  Private  Calendar  for 
July  16. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
withhold  that  request  until  the  facts  can 
be  ascertained? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman will  endeavor  to  set  forth  the 
facts.  Tlie  bill  H.R.  16187  was  on  the 
Private  Calendar  for  Tuesday  next  and 
was  removed  without  explanation  cf 
what  its  contents  were. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  that  the  omnibus 
private  bill  that  the  gentleman  has  in 
mind? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  That  is  tlie  omnibus 
bill  containing  measures  pending  by 
Congresswoman  Green.  Congressman 
Mathias.  Congressman  Ashmore,  Con- 
gressman Downing,  Congressman  Bur- 
ton. Congresswoman  Kelly,  Congress- 
man HoRTON.  and  numerous  other 
Members. 

It  lias  been  passed  ever  some  three 
times. 

The  gentleman  now  Is  asking  consent 
that  that  bill  may  be  placed  on  the  Pri- 
vate Calendar  for  July  16. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  cannot 
entertain  that  request  at  this  particular 
time. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  my 
time  expired?  The  gentleman  would  like 
to  complete  his  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  have  a  meeting  of  the  minds  with  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  1  minute? 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  Yes. 
TJie  SPEAKER.  Did  the  gentleman 
yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  The  gentleman  has 
not. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  Is  rec- 
o"n!zed  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  H.R.  16187  be  restored  to  the  Private 
Calendar  and  be  considered  when  the 
Private  Calendar  is  called  on  Tuesday. 
July  16. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  did  not  rec- 
ognize the  gentleman  from  Missouri  for 
the  purpose  of  yielding  to  the  gentleman 
for  that  purpose;  and.  furthermore,  the 
motion  is  not  In  order  at  this  time. 


July  15,  1968 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
pre.sent. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  makes  a  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present,  and  evidently 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  Hou.se  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names : 
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Anderson, 

Foley 

Madden 

Tenn. 

Fraser 

May 

Ashley 

Gallagher 

Mlnshall 

Baring 

t;ai-dner 

Moorhtad 

BevlU 

Gibbons 

Moiii.s,  N.  Mex. 

Blanton 

Gurney 

Mvers 

Blatnik 

il.insen.  Idaho 

Rarlck 

Bray 

Hansen,  Vf.n^h. 

Uesnlrk 

Brock 

H:iidy 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

H:>rrlson 

Ruppe 

Conyei^ 

Math.Twav 

.Schweiker 

Culver 

H.ilificld 

.Smith,  Iowa 

Curtia 

Holland 

.Steiger.  Wis. 

Dawson 

Jarman 

Stephens 

de  la  Garza 

Jonas 

Tcague.  Calif. 

Derwlnskl 

K'lrstau 

Thompson,  Cia 

DiRgs 

KoUy 

Tuck 

Dole 

Koinegay 

Utt 

Dow 

Kupfermtin 

Waggonner 

Downing 

Knykendall 

Willis 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Landnim 

Wyman 

Fascell 

Lff^ett 

Flood 

Lontr,  La. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  368 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERSONAL   EXPLANATION 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.  242,  on  July  11.  a  quorum  call.  I  am 
recorded  as  absent.  I  was  in  fact  in  the 
House-Senate  conference  on  the  liighway 
authorization  bill  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


CONSENT   CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  Is  Consent  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
measure  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  <H.  Res. 
970 >  to  extend  the  greetings  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  Congress 
of  the  Philippines  In  commemoration  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Thomasite  teachers. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  have  no  pres- 
ent Intention  of  objecting,  for  I  have  no 
opposition  to  the  resolution  as  it  com- 
memorates the  good  work  of  the 
Thomasite  teachers  many  years  ago. 

I  do  resent  the  fact  that  the  resolu- 
tion is  used  to  extol  the  alleged  virtues 
of  the  Peace  Corps,  and.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  may  not  be  quite  as  charitable  In  the 
future  with  a  resolution  of  this  kind.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 


H.  Res.  970 

Whereas  August  23.  1967,  marked  the  sixty- 
sixth  anniversary  of  the  arrival  In  the  Philip- 
pines of  the  five  hundred  and  eight  American 
volunteer  teachers  aboard  the  transport 
United  States  ship  Thomas;   and 

Whereas  these  Tliomasite  teachers  estab- 
lished a  system  of  primary  and  secondary 
education  in  the  Philippines,  bringing  the 
ideals  of  democracy  and  the  benefits  of  pub- 
lic education  to  the  Philippines  in  prepara- 
tion lor  self-government  and  independence. 
:ind  personally  RUlded  the  cducnliMi  of  many 
t.f  the  leaders  of  the  Philippine  nation  today; 
and 

Whereas  the  only  known  Thomasite  teacher 
now  living.  Mr.  lienry  H.  Bakh.  of  HunUs- 
ville.  Alabama,  has  refleclod  the  true  spirit 
of  the  Thomasites  through  .service  lo  the 
Lliilted  States  during  more  than  forty  years 
abroad  in  various  posts  and  through  his  con- 
tinuiiig  contacts  with  the  Philippine  leaders 
who  received  their  initial  impetus  for  con- 
structive community  service  under  his  tute- 
lage: and 

Whereas  the  laudable  work  of  the  Tliomas- 
ite teachers  represents  the  best  in  American 
ideals,  perseverance  under  difficult  condi- 
tions, and  devotion  to  ])ublic  service;   and 

Whereas  the  Thomasites  weie  in  their  day 
precursors  ci  today's  Peace  Corps  volunteers, 
enjoying  the  same  affection  throughout  the 
Philippine  Provinces  .is  the  volunteers  en- 
joy today;  and 

Whereas  the  leccrd  of  the  Thomasite 
teaihcrs  is  an  inspiration  to  .American  and 
Filipinos  alike  and  enduring  evidence  of  the 
lasting  esteem  between  the  two  ])coples: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Rspresenta- 
tives  of  the  tJnlted  States  extend  its  greet- 
ings niid  felicitations  to  the  Congress  of  the 
Philippines,  in  commemoration  of  the  sixty- 
sixth  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Thomasite  teachers  in  the  Philippines. 

Sec.  2.  A  copy  of  this  resolution  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Speaker  oi  the  Philippine 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimus  con.sent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Th?  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  rentlcman  from 
Alabama?  \ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
urge  approval  of  House  Resolution  970 
to  extend  greetings  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  Congress  of  the 
Philippines  In  commemoration  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Thomasite  teachers. 

Nearly  67  years  ago.  508  American 
volunteer  teachers  arrived  in  the  Philip- 
pines aboard  the  transport  U.S.S. 
Thomas  to  initiate  a  system  of  public 
education  in  the  Philippines. 

These  volunteers  went  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Lsland  with  a  charge  to  in- 
struct the  people  in  academic  subjects. 
They  found  a  need  for  instruction  in 
other  subjects  and  proceeded  to  help  the 
people  with  such  problems  as  family  and 
community  sanitation,  nutrition,  and 
gardening,  con.struction  and  athletic  ac- 
tivities. The  pattern  the  Thomasites 
established  is  evident  in  work  of  the 
present-day  Peace  Corps. 

The  good  will  established  by  the 
Thomasites  is  alive  In  the  Philippines  to 
this  day. 

Their  work  represented  the  best  in 
American  ideals,  perseverance  under 
diEQcult  conditions,  and  devotion  to  pub- 
lic service. 


Approval  of  this  resolution  will  recog- 
nize the  contributions  of  the  Thomasites 
to  the  ideals  of  democracy  .seen  in  our 
friends  of  the  Philippine  nation.  It  will 
be  appreciated  by  the  descendents  of  the 
deceased  Thomasites. 

This  resolution  commending  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Thomasites  is  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I 
urge  approval  of  House  Resolution  970. 

The  resolution  was  acreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXTENDING  THE  DURATION  OF 
COPYRIGHT  PROTECTION  IN  CER- 
TAIN CASES 

The  Clerk  called  tlie  joint  lesolution 
■  S.J.  Res.  172 1,  extending  the  duration 
of  copyright  protection  in  certain  cases. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  Senate 
joint  rcf.olut!on? 

Mr.  DING  ELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  light  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject—I  notice  my  f;ood  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiEK  I,  is  on  the  floor.  I  wonder  if  I  may 
ask  a  question  of  the  gentleman  as  to 
what  this  bill  does. 

Is  this  one  of  the  bills  that  is  going 
to  (  xtend  the  copyright  156  years,  as  the 
last  inecc  of  legislation  of  this  kind  did? 

Mr.  KASTENMETER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  -lentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
reply  to  tliC  jrentleman  from  Michigan,  it 
is  a  .simple  bill  to  extend  until  Decem- 
ber 31.  1969,  renewal  terms  of  the  exist- 
ing copyrights  which  have  heretofore 
been  extended  until  December  31.  1968. 
which  would  otherwise  expire  during 
1969.  This  action  is  made  necessary  by 
the  failure  of  the  other  body  to  complete 
its  action  on  general  copyright  revision 
during  this  term  of  Congress. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
'fientleman  tell  me  how  old  the  oldest 
copvrieht  is  that  Is  now  being  extended? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  That  would  be  a 
copyright  first  obtained  In  the  year  1906, 
I  believe. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  my  pood  friend, 
the  pentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thore  objection  to 
the  ))resent  consideration  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read    the    Senate    joint    resolution,    as 

follows: 

S.J.  Res.  172 

Resolved  bp  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Vvitcd  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  any  case  in 
which  the  renewal  term  of  copyright  sub- 
sisting in  any  work  on  the  date  of  approval 
of  this  resolution,  or  the  term  thereof  as 
extended  by  Public  Law  87-668.  by  Public 
Law  89-142.  or  by  Public  Law  90-141  (or  by 
all  or  certain  of  said  laws),  would  expire 
prior  to  December  31,  1969,  such  term  is 
hereby  continued  until  December  31,   1969. 

Mr.  POFF  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  en- 
dorse the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten- 
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MEIER  1.  Enactment  of  this  legislation  is 
absolutely  essential. 

In  April  of  last  year,  by  overwhelming 
vote,  the  House  passed  the  first  general 
copyright  law  revision  since  1909.  That 
revision  includes  a  substantial  extension 
of  the  term  of  new  copyrights  and  also 
provides  a  19-year  extensiom  of  existing 
copyrights. 

Unfortunately,  due  to  complications 
which  are  not  related  to  copyright  term, 
the  other  body  is  unable  to  complete  its 
work  on  the  revision  bill  during  the  pres- 
ent session.  I  have  been  assured,  however, 
that  definitive  action  in  tbe  other  body 
may  be  expected  early  in  the  coming  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

Meanwhile,  unless  this  jjoint  resolu- 
tion is  adopted,  approximately  69,000 
copyrights  will  expire  and  their  owners 
will  lose  the  benefit  of  the  extended  term 
which  tlie  revision  bill  will  ultimately 
provide. -This  would  be  an  ironical  and 
indefensible  result. 

I  should  reemphasize  that  the  House 
has  already  passed  a  bill  that  would 
grant  a  longer  extension  of  existing  copy- 
rights than  is  provided  by  this  joint 
resolution  and  that  the  resolution  will 
confer  upon  the  holders  ctf  these  copy- 
rights no  greater  benefit  thRn  that  which 
other  holders  will  receive  from  the  en- 
actment of  the  revision  bill, 

I  urge  unanimous  suppoitt  for  the  joint 
re.solution.  i 

The  Senate  joint  rafeolution  was 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


REGULATION  OF  FUTURES  TRADING 
IN  FROZEN  CONCENTRATED 

ORANGE   JinCE 

The  ClerK  called  the  bip  (S.  3143)  to 
amend  the  Commodity  EWhange  Act,  as 
amended,  to  make  frozen  concentrated 
orange  juice  subject  to  thi^  provisions  of 
siiph  &ctj  I 

Mr    JOHNSON  of  PenKisylvania.  Mr. 

Speaker,  I  ask  unanimoul  consent  that 

.Xhe  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

vThe  SPEAKER.  Is  theJIe  objection  to 

thV  request    of     the    gefctleman    from 

Penrteylvania? 

There  was  no  objectiorit 


NORTHWEST  ATLANTIC  FISHERIES 
ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1260),  to 
amend  the  Northwest  Atlkntic  Fisheries 
Act  of  1950  "Public  Law  81-845) . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask 
how  many  members  will  be  on  the  ad- 
visory commission? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  |the  gentleman 
from  California.  i 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  will 
be  five  members  on  the  ttommittee  that 
is  to  implement  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  will  be  five  mem- 
bers on  the  advisory  committee? 

Mr,  ROYBAL.  Yes.  Wh»t  this  commit- 
tee will  do  will  be  to  enlarge  the  scope 


of  this  legislation  to  make  it  conform  to 
the  changes  which  have  been  made  in 
the  International  Convention  for  North- 
west Atlantic  Fisheries.  This  would  be 
done  by  broadening  the  definition  of 
fishing  to  include  harp  and  hood  seals, 
lobsters,  scallops,  and  certain  other  types 
of  marine  life. 

The  second  part  of  it  includes  clari- 
fication of  an  administrative  provision 
rc!;arding  the  payment  of  travel  ex- 
penses to  members  on  the  advisory  com- 
mittee. The  legislation  at  the  present 
time  limits  to  five  persons  the  number 
of  industry  advisers  who  can  be  sent  to 
overseas  meetings.  There  is  no  compara- 
ble language  in  the  act  with  respect  to 
attendance  at  meetings  held  within  the 
United  States,  which  means  that  under 
this  legislation  they  will  be  able  to  send 
only  five  members  of  the  committee  and 
pay  the  travel  expenses  of  those  live 
members  whether  the  meeting  happens 
to  be  in  or  outside  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
f,entleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being   no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
S.   1260 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1950  (64 
Stat.  1067;  16  U.S.C.  981-991)  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(a)  By  changing  the  period  in  section 
2(a)  of  the  Act  to  a  comma  and  adding  the 
following  words:  "and  amendments  Includ- 
ing the  1961  declaration  of  understanding 
and  the  1963  protocol,  as  well  as  the  conven- 
tion signed  at  Washington  under  date  of 
February  8,  1949." 

(b)  By  inserting  the  words  "or  mammal" 
after  the  word  "fish"  in  section  2(g). 

(c)  By  adding  a  new  subsection  <h)  in 
section  2  of  the  Act  to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)  Pish:  The  word  'ftsh'  means  any 
species  of  fish,  mollusks.  crustaceans,  includ- 
ing loljsters.  and  all  forms  of  marine  animal 
life  covered  by  the  convention." 

(d)  By  deleting  the  words  "outside  of  the 
United  States"  In  section  4(bi. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

PROHIBITING  SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES 
BY  FOREIGN  VESSELS  IN  THE 
CONTIGUOUS  FISHERY  ZONE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS.  1752),  to 
amend  the  act  prohibiting  fishing  in  the 
territorial  waters  of  the  United  States 
and  in  certain  other  areas  by  vessels 
other  than  vessels  of  the  United  States 
and  by  persons  in  charge  of  such  vessels. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objections  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous conoent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for 
legislation  such  as  S.  1752  and  my  bill, 
H.R,   10227,   became  evident  when  the 


U.S.  Coast  Guard  declared  Public  Law 
88-308,  the  establishment  of  a  9-mlle  ex- 
clusive fishery  zone,  as  too  vague  with  re- 
gard to  the  transfer  of  fish  from  one  for- 
eign vessel  to  another.  The  Coast  Guard 
was  unwilling  to  seize  foreign  fishing  ves- 
sels making  such  transfers  as  a  result. 

Some  agencies  of  the  Government  are 
of  the  opinion  that  existing  law  now  pro- 
hibits activities  of  support  vessels  of  for- 
eign nations,  but  with  no  police  support 
from  the  Coast  Guard  because  of  the 
position  they  have  taken  it  i>ecomes  man- 
datory that  the  Congress  strengthen  the 
wording  of  the  law  so  there  will  be  no 
doubt  as  to  consressional  intent  when  it 
comes  to  the  protection  of  American 
fishermen  within  the  9-mlle  exclusive 
fishery  zone  contiguous  to  territorial 
waters  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  only  legislation 
which  will  assure  American  fishermen  of 
the  exclusive  rights  to  their  fishing  zone, 
and  a  market  for  their  fish,  but  it  is  a 
conservation  matter  of  grave  concern  to 
the  future  of  this  great  industry. 

I  fully  support  S.  1752. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S. 1752 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  prohibit  fishing  In  the 
territorial  waters  of  the  United  States  and 
in  certain  other  areas  by  vessels  other  than 
vessels  of  the  United  States  and  by  persons 
in  charge  of  such  vessels,"  approved  May  20. 
1964  (78  Stat.  194),  is  amended  by  replacing 
the  first  sentence  of  section  1  with  the  fol- 
lowing: "That  It  is  unlawful  for  any  vessel, 
except  a  vessel  of  the  United  States,  or  for 
any  master  or  other  person  in  charge  of 
such  a  vessel,  to  engage  In  the  fisheries 
within  the  territorial  waters  of  the  United 
States,  its  territories  and  possessions  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  within  any 
waters  in  which  the  United  States  has  the 
same  rights  in  respect  to  fisheries  as  it  has 
In  its  territorial  waters  or  In  such  waters  to 
engage  In  activities  In  support  of  a  foreign 
fishery  fleet  or  to  engage  In  the  taking  of 
any  Continental  Shelf  fishery  resource  which 
appertains  to  the  United  States  except  as 
provided  in  this  Act  or  as  expressly  pro- 
vided by  an  international  agreement  to 
which  the  United  States  Is  a  party." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table 
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GREAT  LAKES  BASIN  COMPACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  « S.  660  >  grant- 
ing the  consent  of  Congress  to  a  Great 
Lakes  Basin  compact,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask 
someone  why  we  should  create  this  Great 
Lakes  Commission  when  there  is  already 
in  existence  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  Com- 
mission? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing it  is  necessary  for  Congress  to  grant 
consent,  with  certain  limiting  qualifica- 
tions, so  that  the  States  can  cooperate 
among  themselves.  Without  this  type  of 
permissive  legislation,  although  at  the 
present  time  there  is  a  commi-ssion,  they 
could  not  enter  into  certain  agreements 
and  arrangements.  This  bill  does  not 
create  a  new  commission.  Tliis  legisla- 
tion expresses  congressional  consent  for 
the  Great  Lakes  States  to  enter  into  a 
compact. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Would  not  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  agree  that  it  also  ac- 
quiesces in  agreements  made  with  a  for- 
eign power,  to  wit  Canada,  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  compact? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  present  Commission 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act.  or  was  it  created  by  that 
act?  What  is  its  relationship  to  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  should  like  to 
state  the  present  Commi-ssion  is  an  ad- 
visory body  to  the  Water  Commission.  As 
to  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  compact,  I 
might  point  out  that  all  eight  States  in 
the  Great  Lakes  area  have  ratified  this 
compact. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  may  well  be,  but  I 
should  like  to  know  why  we  must  have 
two  apparently  very  similar  commissions 
in  this  field. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  It  is  my  imderstand- 
ing — and  possibly  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  will  verify  this — that  the 
legislation  before  us  is  not  to  create  a 
new  commission.  Rather,  this  bill  is  in 
fact  merely  the  granting  of  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  a  Great  Lakes  Basin  com- 
pact as  required  by  article  I,  section  10  of 
the  Constitution.  The  bill,  similar  to  some 
209  such  compacts,  grants  congressional 
approval  to  an  agreement  among  the  8 
States  of  the  United  States  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada.  While  it  provides 
that  the  Great  Lakes  Commission  shall 
be  an  agency  of  the  compacting  States,  it 
is  not  a  duplication  in  any  sense.  Con- 
gressional consent  was  first  sought  in 
1956,  but  due  to  a  variety  of  delays  it  has 
taken  12  years  to  secure  House  approval. 
I  do  hope  the  gentleman  will  not  now 
object. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  I  believe  it  does  create 
the  Great  Lakes  Commission,  does  it  not? 
Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  would  agree  with  the 
statement  just  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  that  this  rather  establishes 
the  limits  of  the  authority,  the  authority 
with  which  it  may  act,  as  between  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States  and 
with  respect  to  agreements  made  with 
Canada. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  liave  the  assurance 
of  someone  who  apparently  is  directly 
interested  in  this  legislation  that  even- 


tually there  will  not  be  a  demand  on  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  support  of 
this  Coiiunission  or  Commissions? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
-.gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentleman  is 
pleased  to  assure  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  another  commission  is  not 
being  authorized  by  this  proposal.  Fur- 
ther, it  will  not  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment any  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  S.  660 
grants  the  consent  of  Congress,  with  cer- 
tain limiting  qualifications,  to  the  Great 
Lakes  Basin  compact  which  has  Ijeen 
entered  into  by  the  eight  States  border- 
ing on  the  Great  Lakes:  Illinois.  In- 
diana, Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  York. 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin. 

Article  I.  .section  10.  clause  3,  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  provides: 

No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of 
Congress.  •  *  •  enter  into  an  agretment  or 
compact  with  iinolher  State,  or  with  a  tor- 
eign  power   •    •    * 

As  I  have  advised  the  t^entleman  from 
Iowa,  no  Federal  funds  are  authorized 
by  the  bill,  and  none  are  desired. 

There  is  every  reason  for  Congress  to 
consent  to  this  compact.  The  legisla- 
tures of  all  of  the  States  directly  con- 
cerned have  ratified  and.  in  accordance 
with  the  Constitution,  they  are  asking 
congressional  consent. 

This  bill  contains  language  which  has 
been  agreed  apon  by  the  various  inter- 
ested parties,  some  of  whom  have  in  the 
past  opposed  .similar  legislation. 

The  States  want  it.  Those  asencies 
and  organizations  which  have  expressed 
opposition  in  the  past  are  satisfied.  Con- 
f;ress  should   fiive  its  consent. 

Almost  the  entire  text  of  the  bill— 
from  the  beginning  of  page  2  to  line  8, 
page  14— is  taken  up  with  the  text  of 
the  Great  Lakes  Basin  compact. 

In  a  sense,  the  only  real  legislative  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  are  .sections  2  and  3. 
beginning  on  page  14.  which  withhold 
consent  to  certain  provisions  of  the  com- 
pact. 

Assent  by  the  Congress  to  this  com- 
pact was  originally  .sought  in  1956.  and 
it  has  been  before  the  Congress,  off  and 
on.  ever  since. 

The  compact  as  latified  by  the  States 
lirovides  for  membership  by  the  Cana- 
dian Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
and  the  Great  Lakes  Commission  is  em- 
powered to  make  recommendations  to 
the  Government  of  Canada  as  well  as  to 
the  United  States.  This  was  regarded  by 
the  Department  of  State  as  inf  ringins  on 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  dealing  with  for- 
eign affairs. 

The  bills  considered  in  previous  Con- 
firesscs  and  those  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  dealt  with 
this  issue  by  specifying  that  congres- 
sional consent  is  not  given  to  designated 
provisions  of  the  compact  which  purport 
to  authorize  recommendations  to  and  co- 
operation with  foreign  governments  or 
their  subdivisions. 


In  the  early  days,  opposition  to  the 
compact  was  expressed  by  the  represent- 
atives of  the  New  York  Power  Authority, 
the  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce— 
which  was  before  New  York  and  Ohio 
ratified  the  compact. 

When  the  committee  considered  the 
compact  in  1966,  all  of  the  earlier  ob- 
jections had  been  taken  care  of  but  the 
power  authority  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  has  responsibility  for  the 
ixjwcr  resources  of  the  Niagara  and  St. 
Lawrence  Rivers  and  which  operates 
Ijower  facilities  in  cooperation  with  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  objected  on  the 
grounds  that  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  legi-slation  on  the  rights  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Commission  to  deal  with  Canada 
•would  constitute  the  basis  for  conten- 
tions that  necessary  activities  carried  on 
by  the  power  authority  in  dealing  with 
Canadian  entities  are  unlawful." 

Last  February,  all  of  the  interested 
parties,  including  the  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  and  the  New  York 
Power  Authority,  got  together  and  agreed 
on  the  language  contained  in  sections  2 
and  3  of  the  bill  before  us. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  for  congressional  approval 
of  the  compact  and  that  all  of  the  inter- 
ested ijarties  are  satisfied,  it  makes  good 
.--en.se  for  the  Congress  to  give  assent. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
llie  matter  of  a  Great  Lakes  Basin  com- 
I)act  lias  been  before  the  House  for  many 
years  and  why  the  bill  to  nive  congres- 
sional con.sent  should  be  pressed  in  the 
closing  days  of  this  Congress  is  explained 
only  by  the  claim  that  it  took  time  to 
satisfy  the  objections  ot  the  State  of  New 
York  and  our  own  State  Department. 

In  Novemljer  of  this  year,  all  the  Great 
Lakes  States  will  hold  elections  that  will 
make  changes  in  the  gubernatorial  and 
legislative  offices.  I  would  think  it  the 
liart  of  wisdom  to  await  the  results  of 
these  elections  instead  of  rushing  to  en- 
actment a  measure  that  has  lain  dormant 
for  .so  many  years  and  which,  perchance, 
iniitht  not  be  acceptable  to  one  or  more  of 
the  new  State  administrations.  While  I 
do  not  anticipate  that  such  would  be  the 
case,  nevertheless.  I  do  have  a  strong 
.sense  of  caution  when  life  suddenly 
comes  at  the  legislative  midnight  to  a 
measure  that  has  been  soiuidly  sleeping 
ihrou^ili  many  Congresses. 

Frankly,  I  have  been  opposed  to  the 
compact,  because  when  Lake  Michigan 
diversion  was  so  vital  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  Chicago  and  Illinois,  the  other 
Great  Lakes  States  turned  thumbs  down. 
I  do  not  vision  an  alert  card  playcv  will- 
ingly going  up  against  a  stacked  deck. 
While  the  matter  of  Lake  Michigan  water 
diversion  may  or  may  not  be  on  its  way 
to  satisfactory  adjustment,  other  ques- 
tions of  policy  and  interest  will  ari.se  and 
I  would  feel  easier  if  I  knew  to  a  cer- 
tainty that  always  Illinois  would  not  be 
outvoted  as  it  was  in  the  diversion 
matter:  lUinois  on  one  side,  all  the  other 
Great  Lakes  States  on  the  other. 

Nor  am  I  as  certain  as  are  many  others 
that  regional  rule  and  sovereignty  should 
be  .substituted  for  State  government.  I 
appreciate  as  much  as  anyone  that  there 
are  many  serious  problems,  of  which 
pollution  is  not  the  least,  that  are  of  com- 
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mon  concern  to  States  in  thfc  same  water 
area.  But  whether  these  oroblerns  can 
reach  the  wisest  and  falresl  of  solutions 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Individual  States  and  the  substitution 
by  compact  of  a  regional  fupergovern- 
ment  has  not  as  yet  been  conclusively 
demonstrated.  i 

It  may  be  that  in  time  tlie  wisdom  of 
regional  supergovemments  will  be  dem- 
onstrated so  conclusively  I  hat  another 
generation  will  change  our  Constitution 
to  do  away  with  States  altogether  and  in 
their  stead  substitute  regional  govern- 
ments. I  make  no  such  petdiction.  but 
I  do  most  seriously  urge  U|3on  my  col- 
leagues in  this  Congress  alid  the  Mem- 
bers of  future  CongressesJ  of  which  I 
shall  not  be  a  Member,  a  st  idy  in  depth. 

Section  10.  article  I.  of  he  Constitu- 
tion provides: 

N»  State  shall,  wiUiout  the  ;onsent  of  the 
Congress,  eiUer  Into  any  Agre  ment  or  Com- 
pact with  another  State,  or  ^Ith  a  foreign 
Power. 

The  responsibility  plac  d  upon  the 
Congress  by  the  Constitutic  i  is  not  to  be 
treated  trivially  or  discharg  d  lightly  and 
in  haste.  The  increasing  nu  nber  of  com- 
pacts, and  the  apparently 
ments  in  their  behalf,  w 
argue  that  no  new  compa  its  .should  be 
approved  without  the  m(  5t  thorough- 
going for  research.  In  the  instant  case, 
one  reason  given  for  the  d(  ay  since  1966 
was  that  objection  of  the  )nginal  draft 
was  raised  both  by  the  Itate  of  New 
York  and  by  the  State  Dei  artment.  The 
draft  was  rewritten  to  me  t  both  objec- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  dis(  ussed  at  per- 
haps too  much  length  my  )wn  views  on 
the  Great  Lakes  Basin  com]  act,  and  hav- 
ing very  earnestly  warned  gainst  undue 
haste  in  the  approval  of  future  com- 
pacts, I  hope  I  will  not  b  regarded  as 
inconsistent  In  voting  for  S.  660.  Here 
are  the  circumstances  an  the  consid- 
erations that  are  the  deten  lining  factors 
in  my  voting  for  the  bill : 

In  September  1966.  I  re<  »ived  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  H  norable  Otto 
Kemer,  then  Governor  o  Illinois  and 
now  a  member  of  the  Cli  niit  Court  of 


Appeals  of  the  United  Sta  ;s. 

Septe:  der  30,  1966 
Dear  CoNGRESi^^MAN  OHara  I  understand 
that  bills  for  Congressional  lonsent  to  the 
Great  Lakes  Basin  Compact  a  e  now  pending 
before  the  House  Foreign  Afr|lrs  Committee, 
of  which  you  are  an  esteemed 
been  most  concerned  and  an 
of  the  work  of  the  Great  La 
and  have  participated  in  mail 
ties  to  solve  the  water  probl 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
st:>tes.  Our  United  States  C 
vides  for  Congressional  conse 
between  states.  In  accordanci 


sound  argu- 
uld   seem   to 


nember.  I  have 
;tive  supporter 
s  Commission, 
of  its  activi- 
s  common  to 
ght    adjoining 
stitutlon  pro- 
to  agreements 
with  this  pro- 
vision, 1  am  in  support  of  Hlfe.  937  and  the 


companion   bills  which   gran 


ratification   to  the  Great  Lak  is  Compact 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  hese  bills  will 
not  in  any  way  affect  Illlnoij  '  position  with 
regiird  to  the  diversion  problem  a  which  is  now 
before  the  tJnited  States  (  upreme  Court 
pending  a  decision  by  the  Spj  cial  Master. 

Your  support  of  these  bills  *ould  be  deep- 
ly appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Ott<|  Kerner, 

Goitrnor. 


Congressional 


Governor  Kemer  is  the  son  of  one  of 
the  all-time  greatest  of  the  judges  cmd 
public  officials  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  a 
warm  friend  of  mine.  He  is  the  son-in- 
law  of  another  warm  friend,  a  former 
president  of  the  Cook  Coimty  board  and 
later  mayor  of  Chicago,  truly  a  great 
chief  executive  of  the  second  city  in 
America,  Mayor  Cermak. 

Governor  Kerner,  himself,  has  a  rec- 
oid  of  brilliant  achievement,  second  to 
none  in  all  the  Nation,  as  combat  general 
in  time  of  war,  as  jurist,  as  district  at- 
torney, and  Governor  of  the  great  State 
of  Illinois. 

I  told  him  that  as  Governor  of  Illinois 
and  a  paiticipant  in  many  activities  to 
solve  the  perplexing  water  problems  of 
our  region,  he  was  in  a  much  better  posi- 
tion to  judge  and  that,  as  a  Congressman 
from  Illinois,  I  would  give  my  loyal  sup- 
port to  the  Governor  of  Illinois.  That 
was  in  the  fall  of  1966. 

The  matter  never  came  up  again  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  until  last 
week.  Although  S.  660  was  introduced  in 
the  House  by  a  number  of  Members,  no 
one  approached  me  and,  when  it  came 
up  in  the  committee  of  which  I  had  been 
a  member  for  many  years,  I  was  taken 
completely  by  surprise. 

It  was  later  that  I  learned  that  the  2 
years  from  1966  to  halfway  in  1968  were 
used  in  working  out  an  agreement  with 
the  State  of  New  York  and  in  meeting 
the  proper  objections  of  the  State  De- 
partment. This  doubtless  has  resulted  in 
a  better  bill.  It  also  should  stand  as  a 
warning  in  tlie  future  against  the  hasty 
and  casual  approval  by  the  Congress  of 
proposed  State  compacts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  long  public  career 
now  drawing  to  a  close,  I  have  never 
broken  my  word.  I  am  happy  to  keep  my 
word  to  Governor  Kerner  in  1966  by 
voting  in  1968  for  the  Great  Lakes  Basin 
compact. 

If  the  fight  against  p>ollution  is  to  be 
won.  and  all  the  Great  Lakes  saved  from 
becoming  seas  of  death,  the  prayers,  the 
dedication,  the  brains,  the  muscle  and 
the  handiwork  of  all  our  people  in  all  our 
region  must  be  put  unselfishly  and  tire- 
lessly into  the  task.  The  passage  of  this 
bill  by  consent,  without  one  voice  raised 
to  stop  its  enactment,  may  be  a  good 
omen. 

My  best  wishes  go  to  Mr.  Meserow  and 
all  the  others  who  have  worked  so  dili- 
gently for  the  day  when  the  States  of 
the  Great  Lakes  region  could  work  to- 
gether as  a  team,  approved  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  to  lemove  the  dangers, 
■solve  the  common  problems,  and  advance 
the  welfare  of  all  the  great  States  of  our 
region. 

GENERAL      LEAVE      TO      E.XTEND 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  prior  to  the 
passage  on  the  Consent  Calendar  of  the 
bill  S.  660,  granting  the  consent  of  Con- 
t^iess  to  a  Great  Lakes  Basin  compact, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
S.  6«0 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hmise 
of  Representative!!  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
consent  of  Congress  is  hereby  given,  to  the 
extent  and  subject  to  the  conditions  here- 
inalter  set  forth,  to  the  Great  Lakes  Basin 
Compact  which  has  been  entered  Into  by  the 
States  of  Illinois.  Indiana.  Michigan.  Minne- 
sota, New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and 
Wisconsin  In  the  form  as  follows: 

•GREAT  LAKES   BASIN  COMPACT 
"The  party  states  solemnly  agree: 

•Articue  I 
•The  purposes  of  this  compact  are,  through 
means  of  Joint  or  cooperative  action : 

•1.  To  promote  the  orderly.  Integrated,  and 
comprehensive  development,  use,  and  con- 
servation of  the  water  resources  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Basin  (hereinafter  called  the  Basin >. 
■2.  To  plan  for  the  welfare  and  develop- 
ment of  the  water  resources  of  the  Basin  as 
a  whole  as  well  as  for  those  portions  oX  the 
Basin  which  may  have  problems  of  special 
concern. 

••3.  To  make  It  possible  for  tlie  states  of  the 
B.-tsln  and  their  people  to  derive  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  from  utilization  of  public 
works.  In  the  form  of  navigational  aids  or 
otherwise,  which  may  exist  or  which  may  be 
constructed  from  time  to  time. 

••4.  To  advise  In  securing  and  maintaining 
a  proper  balance  among  industrial,  commer- 
cial, agricultural,  water  supply,  residential, 
recreational,  and  other  legitimate  uses  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  Basin. 

•'5.  To  establish  and  maintain  an  inter- 
governmental agency  to  the  end  that  the 
purposes  of  this  compact  may  be  accom- 
plished more  effectively. 

•■Article  II 
•A.  This  compact  shall  enter  Into  force  and 
become  effective  and  binding  when  it  has 
been  enacted  by  the  legislatures  of  any  four 
of  the  States  of  Illinois.  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  New  York,  Ohio,  PennsylvaiUa, 
and  Wisconsin  and  thereafter  shall  enter  into 
force  and  become  effective  and  binding  as  to 
any  other  of  said  states  when  enacted  by  the 
legislature  thereof. 

■•B.  The  Province  of  Ontario  and  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  or  either  ol  them,  may  be- 
come states  party  to  this  compact  by  taking 
such  action  as  their  laws  and  the  laws  of  the 
Government  of  Canada  may  prescribe  for 
adherence  thereto.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
compact  the  word  •state"  shall  be  construed 
to  include  .i  Province  of  Canada. 

■■.\RTICLE    III 

•The  Great  Lakes  Commission  created  by 
Article  IV  of  this  compact  shall  exercise  its 
powers  and  perform  its  functions  In  resjject 
to  the  Basin  which,  for  the  piu^wDses  of  this 
compact,  shall  consist  of  so  much  of  the 
following  as  may  be  within  the  party  states: 

••1.  Lakes  Erie.  Huron.  Michigan,  Ontario. 
St.  Clair,  Superior,  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  together  with  any  and  all  natural  or 
man-made  water  interconnections  between 
or  among  them. 

■■2.  All  rivers,  ponds,  lakes,  streams,  and 
other  watercovirses  which.  In  their  natural 
state  or  in  their  prevailing  conditions,  are 
tributary  to  Lakes  Erie.  Huron,  Michigan. 
Ontario,  St.  Clair,  and  Superior  or  any  of 
them  or  which  compromise  part  of  any 
watershed  draining  into  any  of  said  lakes. 

"Aeticix  IV 
"A.  There  is  hereby  created  an  agency  of 
the  party  states  to  be  known  as  The  Great 
Lakes  Commission  (hereinafter  called  the 
Commission).  In  that  name  the  Commission 
may  sue  and  be  sued,  acquire,  hold  and 
convey  real  and  personal  property  and  any 
interest  therein.  The  Commission  shall  have 
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a  seal  with  the  words  The  Great  Lakes 
Commission'  and  such  other  design  ;is  it  may 
prescribe  engraved  thereon  by  which  It  shall 
authenticate  its  proceedings.  Transactions 
involving  real  or  personal  property  shall  con- 
form to  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  the 
property  Ls  located,  and  the  Commission  may 
by  by-laws  provide  for  the  execution  and 
.icknowledgement  of  all  Instruments  in  its 
behalf. 

••B.  Tlie  Commission  shall  be  compoi^ed  of 
not  less  than  three  commissioners  nor  more 
than  five  commissioners  from  each  party 
state  designated  or  appointed  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  the  state  which  they  repre- 
.sent  and  serving  and  subject  to  removal  in 
accordance  with  such  law. 

■C.  Each  .state  delegation  shall  be  enlilled 
to  three  votes  in  the  Commission.  The  pres- 
ence of  commissioners  from  a  majority  of  the 
party  .states  .shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  bu.siness  at  any  meeting 
of  the  Commission.  Actions  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast 
except  that  any  recommendations  made  pur- 
suant to  Article  VI  of  this  compact  shall  re- 
quire an  affirmative  vote  of  not  le.ss  than  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast  irom  each  of  a 
majority  of  the  states  present  and  voting. 

"D.  The  Commissioners  of  any  two  or  more 
party  states  may  meet  separately  to  con- 
sider problems  of  particular  interest  to  their 
states  but  no  action  taken  at  any  such  meet- 
ing shall  be  deemed  an  action  of  the  Com- 
mission unless  and  until  the  Commission 
shall   specifically   approve   the   same. 

"E.  In  the  absence  of  any  commissioner, 
his  vote  may  be  cast  by  another  representa- 
tive or  commissioner  of  his  state  provided 
that  said  commissioner  or  other  representa- 
tive casting  said  vote  shall  have  a  written 
proxy  In  proper  form  as  may  be  required  by 
the  Commission. 

■p.  The  Commission  shall  elect  annually 
from  among  Its  members  a  chairman  and 
vice-chairman  The  Commission  shall  ap- 
point an  Executive  Director  who  shall  also 
act  as  secretary-treasurer,  and  who  shall  be 
bonded  in  such  amount  as  the  Commission 
may  require.  The  Executive  Director  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Commission  and 
at  such  compensation  and  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  fixed  by  It.  The 
Executive  Director  shall  be  custodian  of  the 
records  of  the  Commission  with  authority  to 
affix  the  Commission's  official  seal  and  to 
attest  to  and  certify  such  records  or  copies 
thereof. 

"G.  The  Executive  Director,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Commission  in  such  cases 
as  Its  by-laws  may  provide,  shall  appoint  and 
remove  or  discharge  such  personnel  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  Com- 
mission's functions.  Subject  to  the  aforesaid 
approval,  the  Executive  Director  may  fix 
their  compensation,  define  their  duties,  and 
require  bonds  of  such  of  them  as  the  Com- 
mission may  designate. 

■H.  The  Executive  Director,  on  behalf  of. 
;is  trustee  for,  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Commission,  may  borrow,  accept,  or  contract 
for  the  services  of  personnel  from  ;uiy  state 
or  government  or  any  subdivision  or  agency 
thereof,  from  any  inter-governmental  agency, 
or  from  any  institution,  person,  firm  or  cor- 
poration: and  may  accept  for  any  of  the 
Commission's  purposes  and  functions  under 
this  compact  any  and  all  donations,  gifts. 
and  grants  of  money,  equipment,  supplies, 
materials,  and  services  from  any  state  or  gov- 
ernment or  any  subdivision  or  agency  thereof 
or  inter-governmental  agency  or  from  any 
institution,  person,  firm  or  corporation  ;ind 
may  receive  and  utilize   the  same. 

•I.  Tlie  Commission  may  establish  and 
maintain  one  or  more  offices  for  the  trans- 
acting of  Its  business  and  for  such  purp>oses 
the  Executive  Director,  on  tiehalf  of,  as 
trustee  for.  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Commission,  may  acquire,  hold  and  dispose 


of  real  and  personal  property  necessary  to 
the  performance  of  its  functions. 

•■J.  No  tax  levied  or  Imposed  by  any  party 
state  or  any  political  subdivision  thereol 
shall  be  deemed  to  apply  to  property,  trans- 
actions, or  income  of  the  Commission. 

■K.  The  Commission  may  adopt  amend  and 
rescind  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  tor 
the  conduct  of  Its  business. 

•'L.  The  organization  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  held  within  .six  months 
from  the  effective  date  of  the  compact. 

"M.  Tlie  Commission  and  its  Executive  Di- 
rector shall  make  available  to  the  party 
states  any  information  within  its  pos.sesslon 
and  .shall  always  provide  free  access  to  Its 
records  by  duly  aulhorUed  representatives 
of  such  party  states. 

■N.  The  Commission  shall  keep  a  written 
record  of  its  meetings  and  proceedings  and 
shall  annually  make  a  report  thereof  to  be 
submitted  Uj  the  duly  designated  official  ol 
each  party  state. 

"O.  Tlie  Commission  shall  make  and 
transmit  annually  to  the  legislature  and 
Governor  of  each  party  state  a  report  cover- 
ing the  activities  of  the  Commission  for  the 
preceding  year  and  embodying  such  recom- 
mendations as  may  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Commission.  Ilie  Commission  may  issue 
such  additional  reports  as  it  may  deem 
desirable. 

•Article  V 

■  A.  The  members  of  the  Coinnu.-.sion  jrliall 
.serve  without  compensation,  but  the  ex- 
penses of  each  roniml.<sloner  shall  be  met  by 
the  slate  which  he  represents  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  that  state.  All  other  expen.ses 
uictirred  by  the  Commission  in  the  cour.se  ol 
exercising  the  powers  conferred  upon  it  by 
this  compact,  unless  met  in  some  other 
manner  specifically  provided  by  this  com- 
pact, shall  be  paid  by  the  Commission  out  of 
its  own  funds, 

•B  The  Conimlssiun  shall  .■>ubmit  to  the 
executive  head  or  designated  officer  of  each 
party  state  a  budget  ol  its  estimated  ex- 
penditures lor  such  period  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  laws  of  that  state  for  pres- 
entation to  the  legislature  thereof. 

■  C,  Each  of  the  Commission's  budgets  of 
estimated  expenditures  .shall  contain  specific 
recommendations  of  the  amount  <jr  amounts 
to  be  appropriated  by  each  of  the  party 
.states.  Detailed  commission  budgets  shall  be 
recommended  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast, 
and  the  costs  shall  be  .lUocated  equitably 
among  the  party  states  in  accordance  with 
ihelr  respective  interests, 

•D,  Tlie  Commission  .shall  not  pledge  the 
credit  of  any  party  state.  The  Commission 
may  meet  any  of  its  obligations  in  whole  or 
in  part  with  funds  available  to  it  under  Arti- 
cle IV(H)  of  this  compact,  provided  that  the 
Commission  takes  specific  action  setting 
aside  such  funds  prior  to  the  incurring  of 
any  obligations  to  be  met  in  whole  or  in  part 
in  this  manner.  Except  where  the  Commis- 
sion makes  use  of  funds  available  to  it  under 
Article  IV(H)  hereof,  the  Commission  .shall 
not  incur  any  obligations  prior  to  the  allot- 
ment of  funds  by  the  party  states  adequate 
to  meet  the  same, 

"E,  The  Commission  shall  keep  accurate 
accounts  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements. 
The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  subject  to  the  audit  and 
accounting  procedures  established  under  the 
by-laws.  However,  all  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  funds  handled  by  the  Commission 
shall  be  audited  yearly  by  a  qualified  public 
accountant  and  the  report  of  the  audit  shall 
be  included  in  and  become  a  part  of  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commission, 

"F,  Tlie  accounts  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  open  at  any  reasonable  time  lor  inspec- 
tion by  such  agency,  representative  or  repre- 
sentatives of  the  party  states  as  may  be  duly 
constituted  for  that  purpose  and  by  others 
who  mav  be  authorized  by  the  Commission, 


Article  VI 


•The  Coninu.ssion  shall  have  power  to: 
•A    Collect,  correlate,  interpret,  and  rej>ort 
on  data  relating  to  the  water  re.sourcos  and 
the  u.se  thereof  in  the  Basin  or  any  portion 
thereof, 

"B,  Heconimend  inetho<ls  for  the  orderly, 
efficient,  and  balanced  developnient.  use  and 
conservation  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
Basin  or  any  portion  thereof  to  the  i>arty 
states  and  to  any  other  governments  or 
agencies  having  interests  in  or  Jurisdiction 
over  the  Basin  or  any   portion  thereof, 

•C,  Consider  the  need  tor  and  deslriibllitv 
of  public  works  and  improvements  rdaiiiii; 
to  the  water  resources  in  llie  Basin  or  any 
portion  thereof 

•D  Consider  means  ol  improving  naviga- 
tion and  port  facilities  in  llie  B.i.sln  or  any 
portion  thereof 

•E  Cimsider  means  r>!  improving  and 
inalntHlniiip  the  fisherle:;  of  the  Ba-sln  or 
an^jorllim  thereof , 

■'  F  Kecommend  [xilicies  relating  lo  water 
rlpsourcrs  including  the  in.stltutlon  and 
alteration  of  flfxid  plain  and  other  /xmlng 
laws,  ordinances  and  regulations, 

■G  Hecommenti  unlff)rm  or  other  laws, 
ordiiiiii:ces.  or  regulations  relating  to  the 
developnient.  u.se  and  con.servation  of  the 
Basin's  water  resources  lo  the  party  states  or 
any  of  I  hem  and  to  other  governments, 
poiilical  subdivisions,  agencies  or  Inter- 
governmental bodies  having  interests  in  or 
Jurisdiction  surflcient  to  affect  conditions  in 
the  Basin  or  any  portion  thereof, 

"H  Consider  and  recommend  amendments 
or  agreements  supplementary  to  this  com- 
pact to  the  parly  states  or  any  of  them,  and 
assist  in  the  iormulatioii  and  dralting  if 
such  aniei'.dnienls  or  supplementary  agree- 
ments 

"I,  I'rcpare  and  i>ubllsh  reports.  bulletln;i. 
and  publications  appropriate  to  this  wtrk 
;,nd  lix  re-isonable  sales  prices  therefor 

J  With  respect  to  the  water  resources  of 
the  Basin  or  any  (jortion  thereof,  recommend 
;.grceinents  between  the  governments  nt  :he 
United  States  and  Canada. 

■K.  Recommend  mutual  arrstiigements  i'N- 
pressed  by  concurrent  or  reriprov-al  !cgl.->l.i- 
tion  cm  tlie  part  of  Congress  and  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada  including  but  not  limited  to 
such  agreements  and  mutual  arrangements 
as  are  provided  tor  by  Article  XIII  of  the 
Treaty  of  1909  Relatini;  to  Boundary  Waters 
and  Questions  .^rising  Between  the  United 
Stales  and  Canada,  (Treaty  Series.  No,  o4«  i 
•L,  Cooperate  with  the  governments  ol  tlie 
United  States  and  of  Canada,  the  party  st^ites 
and  iiny  public  or  private  agencies  or  bodies 
having  Interests  in  or  Jurisdiction  sufficient 
to  affect  the  B.asln  or  any  jiortion  thereof, 

"M,  At  the  request  ol  the  United  States,  or 
in  the  event  that  a  Province  shall  be  a  parly 
state,  at  the  request  of  the  Government  oi 
Canada,  assist  in  the  negotiation  and  formu- 
lation of  any  treaty  or  other  muttial  arrange- 
ment or  agreement  between  the  United  State.s 
and  Canada  with  relerence  to  the  Basin  or 
any  portion  thereof, 

•N,  Make  any  recommendation  and  do  .ill 
things  neces-sary  and  iiroper  to  carry  out  the 
powers  conferred  upon  the  Commission  by 
ihls  compact,  provided  that  no  action  ot  the 
Commission  shall  have  the  force  of  law  in, 
or  be  binding  upon,  any  party  state. 
"Article  VII 
•Each  party  state  agrees  to  <-iin.sider  the 
action  the  Commission  recommends  in  re- 
spect to: 

■■\.  Stabilization  of  lake  levels 

•B    Measures     for     combating     pollntuni 

beach  erosion,  floods  and  shore  inundation 

•C,   Uniformity   in   navigation    regulations 

within    the    constitutional    pMSwers    of     the 

states. 

"D.  Proposed  navigation  aids  and  improve- 
ments. 
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"E.  Uniformity  or  effertMB  coordinating 
action  In  ftshlriK  laws  »nd  |iegulaUon«  and 
cooperative  action  to  eradl<  fcte  destructive 
and  parasitical  forces  endangering  the  fish- 
eries, wildlife  and  other  wat<  r  resources. 

•p.  Suitable  hydroelectric  power  develop- 
ments. 

"O.  Cooperative  program.s  f.r  control  of 
soil  and  bank  erosion  for  tlip  general  Im- 
provement of  the  Basin. 

■•H.  Diversion  of  waters  fmrn 
Basin. 

"I.  Other  measures  the  Coninii.sslon  may 
recommend  to  the  states  pir»M.int  to  Article 
VI  of  this  compact. 

"Artici-e  vrnj 

■This  CMnpact  shall  continue  in  force  and 
remain  binding  upon  each  ti  irty  state  until 
renounced  by  the  act  of  U  !  legislature  of 
such  state,  in  such  form  ar 
may  choose  and  as  may  be 
tlve  to  repeal  a  statute  of 
vlded  that  such  renunclatlcjk  shall  not  be 
come  effective  until  six  moD|hs  after  notlc« 
of  stich  action  shall  have  b 
miinlcataci'  In  writing  to  the 
of  the  other  piu-ty  states. 

"Artici-e  IX 

"It  Is  intended  that  the  p  ^visions  of  this 
compact  shall  be  reasonabl  and  liberully 
construed  to  effectuate  the  p  irposes  thereof 
The  provisions  of  this  comps  :t  shall  be  sev 
erable  and  if  any  phrase,  cla  ise.  sentence  or 
provision  of  this  compact  li  declared  to  be 
contrary  to  the  constltutlo  of  any  party 
state  or  of  the  United  Stat";  or  In  the  case 
of  a  Province,  to  the  Britlsl-  North  America 
Act  of  1867  as  amended,  or  !  le  applicability 
thereof  to  any  state,  agencj  person  or  cir- 
cumstance Is  held  Invalid,  tl  e  constitution- 
ality of  the  remainder  of  th  i  compact  and 
the  applicability  thereof  to  a 
person  or  circumstance  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby,  provided  further  tljit  if  this  com 
pact  shall  be  held  contrary  ( 
tlon  of  the  Uaited  States,  or 
Province,  to  the  British  Noilh  America  Act 
of  1867  as  amended,  or  of  any  party  state,  the 
compact  shall  remain  in  full 
as  to  the  remaining  states 


manner  as  it 
alid  and  effec- 
,aid   state,   pro- 


offlclally  com- 
executive  head 


'orce  and  effect 
d  in  full   force 
and  effect  as  to  the  state  aflected    as  to  all 
severable  matters." 

Sec.  2.  The  consent   herei 
not  extend  to  paragraph  B  o 
paragraphs  J.  K.  and  M  of 
compact,  or  to  other  provisi*is  of  article  VI 
of   the  compact  which  purp  rt  to  authorize 
recommendations   to.    or   cc^peration 
any    foreign    or    internation 
political  subdivisions,   agenc 


carrying  out  its  functions  ur  ler  this  Act  the 

Commission   shall    be   solely 

and  recommendatory  agencj 

operate    with    the    agencies 

States.  It  shall  lurnish  to  tfle  Congress  :ind 


to  the  President,  or  to  any  oi 


by  the  President,  copies  of  a   reports  sub 
mltted  to  the  pwrty  states  pi  rsuant  to  para- 
graph   O    of    article     IV   of  ,he    compact. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  contained  i  this  Act  or  in 
the  compact  consented  to  lereby  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  the  Jurt  liction,  powers, 
or  prerogrativcs  of  any  depart  lent,  agency,  or 
officer  of  the  United  States  government  or 
of  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  Ci  nmlttee  estab- 
lished under  title  II  of  the  '  fater  Resources 
Planning  Act.  or  of  any  int  rnational  com- 
mission or  agency  over  oi  In  the  Great 
I  ikes  Basin  or  any  portion  t  ereof.  nor  sliall 

e  construed  to 


anytliing  contained  herein 
c.t.tblish  an  international  a^ncy  or  to   limit 

xerclse    of    the 
other  power  or 


or   affect    in    any    way    the 
trcatymaklng  power  or  any 
right  of  the  United  States. 

Si:c.  4.  The  right  to  alter,  ^icnd.  or  repeal 
ti.is  Act  is  expressly  reserved 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  e  read  a  third 
ti;ne,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  cconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


the  constltu- 
n  the  case  of  a 


granted  does 
article  II  or  to 
tide  VI  of  the 


with, 
governments, 
■s  or  bodies.  In 


a  consultative 
which  will  co- 
ot   the    United 


cial  designated 


AUTHORIZING  ACCEPTANCE  FOR 
THE  NATIONAL  STATUARY  HALL, 
COLLECTION  OF  STATUES  OP  FA- 
THER DAMIEN  AND  KING  KAME- 
HAMEHA  I.  PRESENTED  BY  THE 
STATE   OF   HAWAII 

The  Clerk  called  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  75  >  authorizing  ac- 
ceptance for  the  National  Statuary  Hall 
collection  of  statues  of  Father  Damlen 
and  King  Kamehameha  I.  presented  by 
the  State  of  Hawaii. 

S.   Con.  Res.   75 

HcsoJred  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rfp- 
renenlatives  concurring) .  That  the  statues 
of  Father  Damlen  and  King  Kamehameha 
I.  presented  by  the  State  of  Hawaii  for  the 
National  Statuary  Hall  collection,  are  ac- 
cepted In  the  name  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  appreciation  of  the  Congress  is 
expressed  to  the  State  for  the  contribution 
of  the  statues  of  two  of  its  most  eminent  per- 
sonages, illustrious  for  their  historic  renown 
and   distinguished  civic  services. 

Sec.  2.  The  State  of  Hawaii  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  place  temporarily  in  the  rotunda 
of  the  Capitol  the  statues  of  Father  Damlen 
'.-.nd  King  Kamehameha  I  referred  to  in  the 
first  section  of  tills  concurrent  resolution, 
and  to  hold  ceremonies  in  the  rotunda  on 
snid  occasion.  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
is  hereby  authorized  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  therefor. 

Sec.  3.  (A)  The  proceedings  authorized  by 
section  2  of  this  concurrent  resolution  to  be 
held  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  together 
with  appropriate  illustrations  and  other 
pertinent  matter,  shall  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document.  The  copy  for  such  document 
shall  be  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

(b)  There  shall  be  printed  five  thousand 
additional  copies  of  such  document,  which 
shall  be  bound  in  such  style  as  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  shall  direct,  of  which 
one  hundred  and  three  copies  shall  be  for 
the  u.se  of  the  Senate  and  two  thousand  eight 
liundred  and  fifty-eight  copies  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  from 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  four  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
Hnu^e  of  Representatives  and  one  thousand 
six  hundred  copies  shall  be  for  the  tise  of 
tlie  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

Sec.  4.  A  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, suitably  engrossed  and  duly  authenti- 
cated, shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Governor 
of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reo.uest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
consider  it  a  rare  privilege  on  my  part 
to  rise  in  support  of  Senate  Concurient 
Resolution  75.  This  concurrent  resolu- 
tion would  authorize  the  acceptance  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States  the 
statues  presented  by  the  State  of  Hawaii 
of  two  of  its  most  eminent  personages, 
"illustrious  for  their  historic  renown  and 
distinguished  civic  services,"  for  com- 
memoration in  the  National  Statuary 
Hall  of  the  Capitol.  These  are  the 
statues  of  the  Reverend  Joseph  Damien 
De  Veuster.  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
and  King  Kamehameha  I,  the  first  mon- 
arch of  all  the  islands  of  Hawaii. 

The  resolution  also  provides  for  the 
tempoiary  placement  of  these  statues  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  for  appro- 


priate ceremonies  before  they  are  moved 
to  their  pennanent  location  in  the  Na- 
tional SUtuai-y  Hall. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  statues  in  truth 
commemorate  two  of  Hawaii's  most  il- 
lustrious citizens.  One,  Father  Damien, 
was  a  minister  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
to  his  bani.shed  flock,  and  the  other. 
King  Kamehameha,  was  a  warrior  who 
united  the  Hawaiian  Islands  under  one 
i-ule  and  thereafter,  through  his  able 
statesmanship,  led  the  young  kingdom 
on  to  wealth  and  prosperity. 

Father  Damien  was  born  in  Belgium  in 
1840  and  came  to  Hawaii  at  the  age  of 
24.  He  completed  his  studies  for  priest- 
hood a  few  months  after  his  arrival  in 
Hawaii,  and  in  May  1864.  he  was  or- 
dained in  the  Cathedral  of  our  Lady  of 
Peace  in  Honolulu.  Nine  years  later,  in 
1873.  after  he  had  served  in  an  area  on 
the  Island  of  Hawaii  where  Kamehame- 
ha was  boi-n  over  100  years  before. 
Father  Damien  asked  to  be  sent  to  the 
leper  colony  on  the  tiny  island  of  Molo- 
kai.  As  the  resident  priest  on  Molokai. 
Father  Damien  sei-ved  his  unfortiuiate 
paiishioners  in  almost  every  conceivable 
capacity.  Because  of  the  lack  of  doctors, 
he  rendered  medical  services.  He  was 
also  an  administrator,  undertaker,  cof- 
flnmaker,  grave  digger,  builder  of  homes 
and  champion  of  the  afflicted.  His  com- 
passion for  his  flock  knew  no  boimds. 
and  he  labored  day  and  night  for  16 
years  befoie  he  died  of  the  disease  him- 
self at  the  age  of  49.  For  over  thice- 
quarters  of  a  century  since  the  death  of 
Father  Damien.  the  stoiT  of  his  volun- 
tary sojourn  among  the  lepers  of  Molo- 
kai has  been  told  again  and  again,  and 
it  continues  to  inspire  men  and  women 
throughout  the  world. 

King  Kamehameha.  the  second  citi- 
zen whom  we  honor,  will  be  the  first 
monarch  to  grace  the  Halls  of  the  U.S. 
Congress.  He  was  born  in  the  late  1750's 
in  Kohala.  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  one 
of  the  four  kingdoms  into  which  Hawaii 
was  then  divided.  He  was  said  to  have 
been  born  on  a  stormy  winter  night,  un- 
der weather  conditions  Indicating  the 
nature  of  his  future  adult  life.  As  one  of 
the  six  lesser  chiefs  in  his  island  district, 
yoimg  Kamehameha  led  Uie  others  in 
successful  wars  to  insure  an  equitable 
distribution  of  land.  After  oveicoming 
rival  chiefs  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii. 
Kamehameha  transported  his  lai-pe 
army  on  war  canoes  to  Maui.  Molokai 
and  Oahu,  successively,  and  these 
islands,  along  with  Hawaii,  were  imified 
imder  his  rule  in  1795.  The  two  remain- 
ing islands.  Kauai  and  Niihau,  were  later 
ceded  without  a  fight. 

This  unification  of  the  -slands  into  the 
Hawaiian  kingdom  was  the  foundation 
of  the  polity  from  which  eventually 
emerged  the  Territon>'  and  still  later  the 
State  of  Hawaii. 

For  two  decades  after  the  islands  were 
unified.  Kamehameha  displayed  unusual 
qualities  of  statesmanship.  To  Europe 
and  America,  from  which  traders  and  cx- 
ploreis  were  beginning  to  come  in  grow- 
ing numbers,  Kamehameha's  young 
kingdom  showed  its  strength  to  remain 
independent.  On  the  other  hand.  Kame- 
hameha's policy  of  fairness  in  dealing 
with  foreign  traders  soon  added  to  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  island  king- 
dom. 
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To  his  own  subjects.  King  Kamehame- 
ha proved  to  be  a  mo.st  .sagacious  ruler, 
and  the  i.<;!ands  quickly  emerged  fiom 
the  iieriod  of  conquest  into  an  era  of 
growth  and  prosperity.  He  had  chiefs  as 
well  as  commoners  raising  food.  He  en- 
couiaged  the  growth  of  new  industries. 
He  put  down  crime  and  disorder,  which 
p.ppaiently  are  not  peculiar  to  our  own 
times.  By  his  famous  decree  of  the 
"solintercd  paddle"  he  made  the  high- 
ways and  byways  safe  for  all  pedestrians, 
king  Kamehameha  died  in  1819  on  the 
island  which  had  .seen  his  birth  and  the 
beginning  of  his  unification  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Hawaii  deems  these  two 
citizens.  Father  Damien  and  King  Kame- 
hameha I.  worthy  of  this  national  com- 
memoration, and  I  therefore  .strongly 
urge  that  this  body  adopt  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  75. 

Mis.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
tliis  point  in  the  RilCord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ex- 
tremely proud  to  speak  in  favor  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  75.  authoriz- 
ing the  Congress  to  accept  the  statues 
of  Father  Damien  and  King  Kame- 
hameha I.  for  the  National  Statuary  Hall 
as  gifts  of  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

For  years,  people  who  liave  visited 
Hawaii  have  been  impressed  with  our 
aloha  spirit  and  have  endeavored  to 
define  this  unique  charm  of  our  people. 
Father  Damien  and  King  Kamehameha 
I,  epitomize  this  spirit  to  aloha  and 
friendship  by  their  devotion  to  humanity 
and  for  this  great  achievement  to  the 
development  of  our  State  of  Hawaii. 
Their  choice  as  Hawaii's  two  most  out- 
.standing  statesmen  is  a  tribute  which 
each  deserves  without  qualification. 

Father  Damien  left  his  native  land  of 
Belgium  in  1840  and  journeyed  to  Hawaii 
in  1864  as  a  missionaiT  He  was  ordained 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Our  Lady  of  Peace  in 
Honolulu  in  May  of  that  year.  On  the  big 
island  of  Hawaii,  he  first  came  face  to 
face  with  the  dreaded  disease  of  leprosy. 
He  watched  as  parents  were  shipped  to 
lifetime  exile  on  the  island  of  Molokai, 
and  he  saw  the  sadness  which  swept  over 
a  community  when  the  disease  was  dis- 
covered. Realizing  that  he  could  not  be- 
come thoroughly  involved  in  the  care  and 
comfort  of  these  patients  from  a  dis- 
tance, in  1873  Father  Damien  volun- 
teered to  join  the  colony  of  patients  on 
Molokai  and  from  there  on  his  life  took 
on  meaning  which  lias  remained  for 
the  iJeople  to  admire  and  revere. 

Father  Damien  became  the  world  and 
its  hope  to  liis  followers  on  Molokai — he 
was  their  clergyman,  the  administrator 
of  the  island,  the  farmer,  the  grocer,  the 
teacher,  the  nurse,  and  true  friend.  After 
16  years  he  became  a  \ictim  of  his  own 
iove  and  died  of  the  same"  illness  which 
:;lruck  down  so  many  of  his  friends  on 
that  lonely  island.  Queen  Liliuokalani 
bestowed  on  him  the  Order  of  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Royal  Order  of 
Kalakaua  for  his  love  and  devotion  to 
these  lonely  outcasts  for  whom  he  sacri- 
ric3d  )iis  life. 
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In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  his  work, 
I  am  pleased  that  Hawaii  has  selected 
this  humble  man  to  represent  our  State 
in  the  National  Statuary  Hall,  as  a  sym- 
bol of  hope  and  faith  for  the  seemingly 
most  hopeless.  His  belief  that  in  time  a 
cure  would  be  found  has.  we  all  know, 
come  true,  and  his  kind  of  faith  is  what 
is  .still  needed  to  help  us  guide  this  world 
to  a  purity  of  peace  and  lo\c. 

King  Kamehameha  was  Hawaii's 
lust  monarch  and  shall  be  renowed  for 
his  leadership  and  ability  to  unite  his 
))eople.  He  fore.'^aw.  in  the  18th  cenluiY. 
a  rrreat  role  for  these  island.s  of  the  Pa- 
cific and  throut^h  this  diivc  and  rictr-r- 
mination  he  brourrht  tOKcthcr  his  war- 
ling  brothers.  King  Kamehameha  knew 
that  the  various  tribes  of  natives  were 
doing  irreparable  harm  to  themselves 
and  their  islands.  He  wanted  to  sec  them 
working  together  and  ultimately  this 
became  liis  mo.-^t  worthy  contribution 
to  the  history  of  Hawaii. 

First  as  one  of  the  four  ruling  chiefs 
•le  ruled  in  the  Kona  District  of  the  Is- 
land of  Hawaii  and  was  active  in  cam- 
paigns for  an  equitable  distribution  of 
land.  He  saw  the  value  in  cooperating 
with  foreign  countries  and  leceivea  their 
aid  in  his  effoits  to  win  converts  from 
the  other  islands  to  his  crusade  for  unity. 

One  by  one  the  islands  were  wen  over. 
His  reign  over  a  unified  kingdom  of  Ha- 
waii islands  which  ended  with  his  death 
,n  1819  is  described  in  the  report  which 
accompanies  this  legislation,  which  says: 

Di.ring  the  two  decades  after  the  islands 
were  uiiited.  King  Kamehameha  showed  his 
.statesm.mship  by  rjuickly  restoring  the  is- 
lands to  prosperity.  He  urged  the  chiefs  and 
commoners  to  raise  food.  Disorder  and  crime 
were  put  down  and  industry  flourished.  His 
policy  of  fairness  in  dealing  with  the  trad- 
ers from  foreign  lands  who  had  begun  to 
come  to  the  ports  of  the  kingdom  added  to 
its  wealth  and  prosperity. 

Indeed.  King  Kamehameha's  great- 
est gift  to  Hawaii  was  the  spirit  of  unity 
and  cooperation  that  he  constantly 
.■strove  to  achieve,  and  which  has  en- 
dured over  the  past  150  years.  We  in 
Hawaii  honor  his  memory  each  year  on 
JanuaiT  11.  a  State  holiday,  and  I  am 
happy  that  soon  we  shall  be  able  to  do 
fitting  remembrance  here  in  the  Nations 
Capital  to  a  native  pioneer  son  of  the 
50th  State,  our  own  first  and  foremost 
.statesman.  King  Kamehameha  I. 

Tlie  Senate  concurrent  resolution  v,as 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

AMENDING  THE  ACT  OF  AUGUST  25. 
1959  '73  STAT.  420)  PERTAINING 
TO  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  CHOC- 
TAW TRIBE  OF  OKLAHOMA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  16086) 
to  amend  the  act  of  August  25.  1959  '73 
Stat.  420)  pertaining  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Choctaw  Tribe  of  Oklahoma. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  'he  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  16086 
Be  it  crMctcd  by  the  Sctiatc  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  >n  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  August  23,  19&9  (73  S\M..  420),  is 
ameuded  to  read  as  follows:  'In  order  to 
complete  the  action  for  the  Cboctaw  Tribe 


authorized  by  the  Act  of  April  26.  1906  (34 
Stat  137) ,  entitled  'An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
Unal  disposition  of  the  affairs  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and 
l(>r  other  purposes",  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  authorized  and  directed: 

•Except  iis  to  lands  or  interests  therein 
designated  to  be  reserved  by  tie  principal 
officer  of  the  Choctaw  Tribe,  to  sell  .\s  soon 
iis  po.osible.  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
;is  he  deems  proper,  all  lands,  interests  there- 
in, and  improvements  thereon  that  now  or 
hereafter  belong  U)  the  Choctaw  Tribe,  or  to 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Tnbes  jointly, 
.aid  either  are  iield  by  the  United  States  in 
trust  for  the  tribe  or  tribes  or  arc  subject  to 
.  restriction  against  alienation  imposed  by 
t-ic  Ur.it?d  suites. 

■Sec.  2.  All  right,  title,  and  interest  in  any 
!..nds  held  by  the  United  States  of  America. 
or  in  trust  for  the  Choctaw  Tribe,  the  Chlck- 
:isaw  Tribe,  or  jointly  for  the  benefit  of  these 
tribes,  that  were  .acquired  pursuant  to  the 
Oklahoma  Welfare  Act  of  June  26,  1936  i49 
Stat.  1967),  as  amended  (25  U  S.C.  501.  5091. 
or  the  Indian  reorganization  Act  of  June  18. 
1934  i48  Stat.  9481.  a.%  amended  (25  U.S.C. 
461  and  the  following).  ;irc  from  the  date  of 
t,hls  Act  held  by  the  United  States  in  iriist 
its  follows: 

•■(a)  For  the  Choctaw  Tribe:  All  l.iiid  and 
interest  therein  where  the  trust  title  is  held 
by  the  United  States  ol  America  for  the  Choc- 
tiiw  Tril>e.  or  for  its  benefit  until  assigned  by 
the  Secretary,  and  minerals  underlying  such 
I.inds  reserved  .'rom  .sale  prior  to  the  date  of 
this  Act. 

••(b)  For  the  Chickasaw  Tribe:  All  land 
and  interest  where  the  trust  title  is  held  by 
the  United  Stales  of  America  for  the  Cliick- 
•isaw  Tribe,  or  for  its  benefit  until  assigned 
by  the  Secretary,  and  minerals  underlying 
such  lands  reserved  irom  sale  prior  to  the 
date  of  this  Act. 

•■(c)  For  the  Choctaw  Tribe  (imdivided 
three -fourths  (^4)  Interest)  and  for  the 
Chickasaw  Tribe  (undivided  one-fourth  ( 'i  ) 
interest):  All  land  and  interest  where  the 
trust  title  is  held  by  the  United  States  of 
America  for  tliese  tribes  jointly,  or  for  the 
trlbee'  benefit  until  assigned  by  the  Secretary, 
and  minerals  underUIng  such  lands  reserved 
from  sale  prior  to  the  date  of  this  Act. 

••(d)  The  lands  or  interests  covered  by 
this  section  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  1:  Provided,  Tliat  the  lands  or  inter- 
ests under  ( b)  shall  be  sold  only  upon  request 
of  the  principal  officer  of  the  Chickasaw 
Tribe. 

"Sec  3.  (a)  To  convey  upon  request  of  the 
Choctaw  Tribe  to  a  trtistee,  or  corporation  or 
other  legal  entity  that  is  organized  under 
State  law.  and  that  is  designated  by  the  tribe 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary,  an  unre- 
.•strlcted  title  to  any  of  the  lands  or  minerals 
that  are  subject  to  sale  or  reserved  under 
.'.ectlon  1 :  Provided.  That  if  such  lands  ^ire 
held  for  the  benefit  of  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  Trll>es  jointly,  the  Choctaw  Tribe 
shall  pay  to  the  Chickasaw  Tribe,  prior  to 
such  conveyance,  the  appraised  \aluc  of  the 
undivided    CT.iickasaw    interest. 

••(b)  To  convey  to  the  life  tenant,  his 
heirs.  cie\isees.  successors,  or  assigns  un- 
restricted title  to  the  entire  interest  in  lands 
and  improvements  thereon,  including  mineral 
deposits,  that  were  .icquircd  pursuant  to  the 
Oklahoma  Indian  Welfare  .'ict  of  June  26. 
1936  (49  Stat.  1G67).  as  ranended  (25  U.S.C. 
501-509) ,  or  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of 
June  18.  1934  (48  Stat.  984).  as  amended 
(25  U.S.C.  461  and  the  following),  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  a  designated  indi- 
vidual Indian  for  his  lieftime  and  thereafter 
in  trust  for  the  tribe. 

•'Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  deprive 
any  Indian  of  an  indi\idual  right,  ownership. 
or  contract  right  he  may  have  in  land  that 
is  sold. 

••Sec.  5.  Any  one  or  more  of  the  enrolled 
members  of  the  Choci,aw  Tribe  or  their  de- 
scendants who  occupy  under  a  written  lense 
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bj«;t 


pr  :e 


c  d 


of 


n  ft 


or  permit  from  the  Bureau 
a  portion  of  any  lands  sub. 
the  provisions  of  this  Act 
right  to  purchase  at  such 
which  they  occupy  for  a  pr 
highest  acceptable  competlt 
less  the  appraised  value  of  a 
which  they  may  have  pla 
which  were  not  a  part  of 
for  the  lease  or  permit. 
■•Src.  6.  The  Secretary 
authorized  to  execute  sue 
;isslgnment8,  releases,  certl 
and  other  Instruments  as 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
this  Act;  or  to  establish  a 
to  any  property  disposed  of 
Act. 

"Sec.  7.  Nothing  In  this  } 
,iny  valid  lease,  permit.  Uce 
lien,  or  other  contract  her 
Whenever  such  Instrument 
.nerves  to  the  Secretary  any 
other  functions  with  respec 
subject  hereto,  the  Secret.i 
such  functions.  In  whole  o 
Federal  agency  with  the 
agency. 

•Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  Is 
off  against  any  indebtedne; 
tribe   or   to    the    United    St 
vldual    member   of    the    trll 
the   United  States   by   the 
payable    to   such    individua 
this  Act  and  to  deposit  th( 
to  the  credit  of  the  tribe  or 
Its   the  case  may   be. 

•'Sec.  9.  The  Act  of  June 
984).  as  amended  (25  US 
Act  of  June  26,  1936  (49 
amended  i  25  U  S.C  501-509 
to  the  Choctaw  Tribe  after 
ment  of  this  Act:  Providei 
tlon  shall  not  apply  to  ot 
vldual  members  of  the  ~ 
associations  or  groups  ot 

•Sec.  10.  Nothing  In  thi 
any  claim  heretofore  filed  a 
States  by  the  Choctaw  Trl 
•Sec.  11.  Nothing  In  thl. 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  o 
(69  Stat.  666)  . 

•SEC.  12.  No  principal  chi 
Tribe  shall  be  appointed  p 
6  of  the  Act  ot  April  26.  U 
after  a  legal  entity  Is  dei 
proved  pursuant  to  sectlo 
Provided,  That  this  sectlc 
elude  the  members  of  th 
from  perpetuating  the  oltlc 
chief  In  any  manner  desired 
••Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Secret 
and  directed  to  distribute 
rollees  on  the  final  roll  of 
of  Oklahoma,  closed  as  of 
suant  to  the  Act  of  April 
137).  freedmen  excepted, 
held  by  the  United  States 
the  Choctaw  Tribe 
$100,000.  There  is  au 
priated  from  the  general  f 
ury  of  the  United  States  s 
be  needed  to  defray  tlu> 
payment 

■•(b)  A  share  or  pri>por 
able  to  a  living  adult  shal 
to  such  adtilt. 

"(CI    A  share   payable   n 
roUee   shall    be   distributee 
legatees   upon   the   flllng 
and  inheritance  satlsfactor 
of    the   Interior,   whose 
proof  shall  be  final  and 

■■(d)  A  share  or  proportl 
to  a  person  under  twenty 
or  to  a  person  under  legi 
be  paid  In  accordance  wltl 
as  the  Secretary  determln* 
protect  the  best  interests 
Including  the  establishme 
(rust. 
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"(e)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pre- 
.scrlbe  rules  and  regulations  for  making  a 
per  capita  payment. 

■Sec  14.  In  any  distribution  of  tribal  funds 
made  here  after  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  members  of  the  Choctaw  Tribe, 
the  heirs  of  a  deceased  lieir  whose  Inherited 
share  Is  $5  or  less  shall  not^  be  determined  or 
the  share  distributed,  and  no  Inherited  share 
amounting  to  $2  or  less  shall  be  paid.  Such 
shares  shall  revert  to  the  tribe. 

••Sec  15.  (a)  The  share  of  an  Individual 
member  of  an  Indian  tribe  or  Rroiip  in  a 
per  capita  or  other  distribution,  individual- 
ization, segregation,  or  proration  of  Indian 
tribal  or  group  funds  hold  In  trust  by  the 
United  States,  or  In  an  anniuty  payment 
under  a  treaty,  heretofore  or  hereafter  au- 
thorized by  law.  and  any  Interest  earned  on 
such  share  that  Is  creditable  to  the  Individual 
shall  be  restored  to  tribal  ownership  If  for 
any  resison  such  share  cannot  be  paid  to  the 
individual  entitled  thereto  and  remains  un- 
claimed for  a  period  of  four  years  from  the 
date  of  the  administrative  directive  to  make 
the   payment. 

••(bi  Tribal  funds  that  revert  to  the  tribe 
pursuant  to  this  act  and  any  other  funds 
that  belong  to  or  accrue  to  the  credit  of  the 
tribe  In  the  Unlt#d  Stales  Treastuy.  Including 
unused  funds  set  aside  under  section  13  may 
be  advanced  or  expended  for  any  purpose 
that  Is  authorized  by  the  principal  chief  of 
the  Choctaw  Tribe  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  until  a  trustee  Is 
designated  and  approved  or  a  corporation 
or  other  entity   is  organized. 

■•Sec  16.  Tlie  trustee,  corporation,  or  legal 
entity  organized,  designated  and  approved 
pursuant  to  .section  3  of  this  Act.  if  any. 
shall  be  the  successor  In  Interest  to  the 
Choctaw  Tribe  for  all  purposes,  except  per- 
petuation of  the  olflce  of  principal  i-hlef  as 
provided  In  section  12.  For  a  period  of  ten 
years  after  such  legal  entity  Is  organized  or 
a  trustee  designated  and  approved,  all  of  its 
assets  shall  have  the  same  immunity  from 
the  defense  of  laches  and  statutes  of  limita- 
tions that  the  Choctaw  Tribe  liud  prior  to 
such  time.  Until  disposed  oi  by  the  entity 
or  trustee,  all  of  its  lands  and  Interests  shall 
be  exempt  from  all  forms  of  Federal.  State, 
or  local  taxation,  except  gross  production 
taxes. 

••Sec  17.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  deprive  individual  Choctaw  In- 
dians of  any  benelits  for  which  they  now  or 
hereafter  are  eligible  or  are  entitled  to  be- 
cause of  their  status  ;vs  Indians. 

•Sec  18.  The  Acts  of  August  24.  1962  (76 
Stat.  405).  and  August  4.  1965  (79  Stat. 
432).    are    hereby    repealed. •• 

With  the  followhig  committee  amend- 
nipnt: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  In- 
sert the  following  language: 

"That  the  Act  of  August  25.  1959  (73  Stat. 
420).  ;is  amended,  is  further  amended  as  fol- 
lows: the  words  •nine  years',  which  appear 
twice  In  section  1(a).  once  In  section  1(d). 
once  in  section  11.  once  in  section  12(a) .  and 
once  in  section  12(b).  are  changed  to  •eleven 
vears'.'^ 
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The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  w  as  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1968 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 


18366  •  to  amend  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963.  and  for  other  purpo.ses 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o; 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •Vocational  Educa- 
tional  Amendments  of    1968". 

Sec  2.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  con- 
solidate, broaden,  and  strengthen  existing- 
V(X-atlonal  i.iid  technical  education  pro- 
prams;  to  encourage  further  the  develop- 
ment and  establishment  of  vocational  and 
technical  educational  progrants  at  the  sec- 
ondarv.  postsecondary.  and  adult  levels:  to 
assist"  m  the  training  of  vocational  educa- 
tors and  Increase  the  number  of  vocational 
teachers:  to  promote  the  development  and 
establishment  of  new  and  exemplary  pro- 
grams and  methods  In  vocational  education, 
including  exploratory  occupational  education 
programs,  work  experience  progriuns.  and 
residential  school  programs;  to  extend  the 
authorizations  for  the  work-study  programs: 
and  to  make  certain  other  amendments 
which  will  Improve  such  programs  and  In- 
crease ilcxibllity  In  their  administration. 
TITLE  I— CONSOLIDATION  AND  IMPROVE- 
MENT OF  EXISTING  VOCATIONAL  EDU- 
CATION PROGRAMS 

Sec  101.  (a)  Part  A  of  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 18.  1963.  77  Stat.  403  (Public  Law  82- 
210).  which  part  is  known  as  the  V(x;ational 
Education  Act  of  1963.  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing TITLE  I— VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION" 
immediately  above  the  heading  of  such  part 
A.  and  by  changing  the  heading  of  such  part 
A  to  read  •Part  A — Grants  for  Compensa- 
tion Programs". 

(b)  Parts  B  and  C  of  such  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 18.  1963.  relating  to  laws  other  than 
vocational  education  laws,  are  redesignated 
:ifi  titles  II  and  III  of  such  Act;  and  sections 
21  through  28  and  31  through  33  of  such 
Act  are.  respectively,  redesignated  as  sections 
201  through  208  and  301   through  303. 

.MTTUORIZATION    FOR    COMPREHENSIVE    PROGRAMS 

SEC  102.  (a I  Section  2  of  the  Vocational 
Education  .^ct  of  1963  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

•'AUTHORIZATION    OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

•Sec.  2.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969.  .$355,000,000  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  3.  1970,  and  each  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year.  $565,000,000  for  the  purpose 
of  making  grants  lo  State  iis  provided  In  ihU 
part. 

••(b)  There  are  hereby  also  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year 
$40,000,000.  for  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
to  the  States  pursuant  lo  section  4(a)(4) 
(A).  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971. 
and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  only 
such  sun-is  may  be  appropriated  under  this 
subsection  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law." 

(b)(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
13(e)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963  is  amended  lo  read  as  follows:  •From 
a  Stale's  allotment  under  this  section  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and  for  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  payment  shall 
equal  80  per  ccnluin  of  the  amount  so  ex- 
pended.•• 

(2)  Section  15  of  the  Vocational  Education 
.\ct  of  1963  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■AUTHORIZATION  >XJR  SECTION  13 

•Sec  15.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  section  13,  $35,000,000  for 
each  of  the  flscal  years  ending  June  30.  1969. 
and  June  30.  1970.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971.  and  the  two  succeeding  flscal 
years,  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated 
for  such  purpose  as  the  Congress  may  here- 
after authorize  by  law." 
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SPECIAL    MANPOWra    phojections;    incbiaskd 

FLXXran-lTT  RCALLOTMKMTS 

Sec.  103.  (a^  Section  3(a)  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  19«3  1«  amended  by 
redesignating  paragraph*  (1),  (2).  (3).  and 
(4)  and  references  thereto  as  paragraphs 
(A).  (B).  (C)  and  (D)  respectively  and  by 
amending  that  portion  of  section  3(a)  pre- 
ceding such  para^aphs  to  read  as  follows: 

•'(a)  (1)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  2(B)  the  Commissioner  shall 
first  reserve  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $5.- 
000.000  in  any  fiscal  year,  for  transfer  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  finance  (upon  terms 
and  conditions  mutually  satisfactory  to  the 
Commissioner  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor) 
national,  regional,  State,  and  local  .stxidles 
and  projections  of  manpower  needs  lor  the 
use  and  guidance  of  Federal.  State,  and  lo- 
cal officials,  and  of  advisory  committees, 
charged  with  responsibilities  under  this  title. 

"(2)  Ninety  per  centum  of  the  remainder 
of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2(a)  and  all  of  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  2(b)  shall  be  allotted 
among  the  Stotes  on  the  basis  of  the  num- 
ber of  persons  In  the  various  age  groups 
needing  vocational  edvicatlon  and  the  per 
capita  income  in  the  respective  States  as 
follows:  The  Commissioner  shall  allot  to 
each  State  for  each  fiscal  year — ". 

(b)  Section  3(c)  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  flscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying 
out  the  State's  plan  approved  under  section 
5  shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from 
lime  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year 
as  the  Commissioner  may  fix.  and  on  the 
basis  of  such  factors  as  he  determines  to  be 
equitable  and  reasonable,  to  other  States 
which,  as  determined  by  the  Commi.ssloner. 
are  able  to  use  without  delay  any  amounts 
so  reallotted  for  the  uses  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 4(a).  except  that  funds  appropriated 
under  section  2(b)  may  be  reallotted  only 
for  the  uses  set  forth  in  .section  4(a)  (4)  (A). 
Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under 
this  subsection  during  such  year  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  its  allotment  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  such  year." 

INCLUSION  OF  TRUST  TERRITORY   OF  THE  PACIFIC 
ISLANDS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and  |3) 
of  section  3(d)  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963  are  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  ••and  the  Virgin  Islands"  each  time 
they  occur  and  by  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands". 

(b)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  8  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ••and  American  Samoa"  and 
by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands'^. 

ELIMINATION  OF  MATCHING  BY  SEPARATE  CATE- 
GORIES. SPECIAL  MATCHING  PROVISION  FOR 
TRUST  TERRITORY  AND  AMERICAN  SAMOA 

Sec  105.  (a)  Section  C  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by  delet- 
ing subsections  ( a ) ,  ( b ) ,  and  ( c ) . 

(b)  That  part  of  section  4(a)  of  the  Vo- 
cational Education  .■».«  of  1963  which  pre- 
cedes the  colon  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec  4.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d).  allotments 
to  StEtes  under  section  3  rhay  be  used,  in 
accordance  with  approved  Stale  plans,  for 
paying  100  per  centum  of  the  expenditures 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
and  American  Samoa,  and  not  to  exceed  50 
per  centum  of  the  expenditures  of  other 
States,  for  any  or  all  of  the  following 
purposes." 


PERMITTED    USE    OT    FEDERAL    FUNDS 

Sec  10«.  (a)  Paragraph  ( 4 )  of  section  4 ( a ) 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  Is 
amended  by  inserting  '(A)"  after  "(4)".  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

••(B)  Vocational  education  for  handicapped 
persons  who  because  of  their  handicapping 
condition  cannot  succeed  in  the  regular  voca- 
tional education  program  without  special 
educational  assistance  or  who  require  a  modi- 
fied vocational  education  program.  The  term 
handicapped'  means  deaf,  mcnu.lly  retarded, 
speech  impaired,  visually  handicapped,  ser- 
iously emotionally  disturbed,  crippled  or 
other  health  impaired  persons;  ". 

(b)(1)  Section  4(a)  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  is  amended  by  renumber- 
ing paragraph  (6)  as  paragraph  (8).  and  by 
inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the  loUcwing 
new  paragraphs: 

"(6)  Vocational  guidance  and  counseling 
designed  to  aid  persons  enumerated  in  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (4)  of  this  .subsection  in 
the  selection  of.  and  preparation  lor.  em- 
ployment in  all  vocational  ureas; 

"(71  I»rovislon  of  vocational  training 
through  arrangements  with  private  voca- 
tional training  institutions  where  such  pri- 
vate institutions  can  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  attr.inlng  the  objectives  of  Die 
State  plan,  and  can  provide  tubbtantially 
equivalent  training  at  a  lesser  cost,  .t  can 
provide  equipment  or  servl''es  not  available 
in  public  institutions;". 

(2)  Section  5(a)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  (6)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(6).  (7).  ;.iid  i8)". 

REQUIRED  USE  OF  .STATE  ALLOTMENTS 
Sec  107.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  is  repc.nled 
etlecti'^e  with  respect  to  appropriations  lor 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and 
there  is  inserted  in  lieu  of  such  subsection, 
effective  wltii  respect  to  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30.  1969.  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)(1)  At  least  25  per  centum  of  that 
portion  of  each  State's  allotment  of  funds 
appropriated  under  section  2(a)  for  any  fis- 
cal year  beginning  after  June  30.  1969.  which 
is  in  excess  of  its  base  allotment  shall  be 
used  only  for  the  purpose  .set  forth  in  para- 
graph (4)  (A)  of  subsection  (a):  Provided. 
That  for  any  such  fiscal  year  the  amount 
used  for  such  purpose  shall  not  be  less  than 
15  per  centum  of  the  total  allotment  of  such 
funds  for  each  State,  except  as  any  require- 
ment under  this  paragraph  may  be  waived 
for  any  .State  by  the  Commissioner  for  any 
fiscal  year  upon  his  finding  that  the  require- 
ment imposes  a  hardship  or  is  impractical 
in  its  application. 

•'(2)  At  least  25  per  centum  of  that  i)or- 
tion  of  each  State's  allotment  of  funds  appro- 
priated under  section  2(a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  June  30,  1969.  which  is  in 
excess  of  Its  base  allotment  shall  be  used  only 
for  the  purpose  set  forth  in  paragraph  (2)  cf 
subsection  (a)  :  Provided,  That  for  any  fuch 
fiscal  year  the  amount  used  for  such  pvir- 
pose  shall  not  be  less  than  15  per  centum  of 
the  total  allotment  of  such  funds  for  each 
Stale,  except  as  any  requirement  under  this 
paragraph  may  be  waived  for  any  State  by 
the  Commissioner  for  any  fiscal  year  upon 
his  finding  that  the  requirement  imposes  a 
hard.ship  or  is  impractical  in  its  application. 
"(3)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
base  allotment'  means  the  sum  of  the  allot- 
ments to  a  State  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969.  from  (1)  sums  appropriated 
under  section  2(a)  of  this  .^ct.  (2)  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  (that  is.  the  Act  ap- 
proved Feortiary  23.  1917  (39  Stat.  929:  20 
use.  11-15.  16-28)).  (3)  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1946.  and  (4)  any  of  the 
supplementary  vocational  education  .■\cts 
(Including,  in  the  case  of  American  Samoa, 


section  2  of  the  Act  of  September  25.  1662. 
48  use.  1667)." 

ALLOWING  CONTHACTINC  AND  DISSEMINATION  OF 
INFORMATION  AND  EXPANSION  OF  PROGRAM 
UNDEK   SECTION   4(C) 

Sec.  108.  Effective  July  1.  1969,  section 
4(c)  Of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
Is  amended  to  read  as  lollows: 

"(c)(1)  Ten  per  centum  of  the  sums  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  2(a)  for  each 
fiscal  year  shall  be  used  by  the  Commissioner, 
anri  allocated  in  accordance  with  pmragraphs 
i2)  and  (3).  to  make  i?Tants  to  colleges  and 
iiniversilies.  and  other  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies  and  institutions,  to  State 
ijiKirds.  and  with  the  approval  of  the  appro- 
priate State  board,  to  local  educational 
agencies,  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of.  or  to 
make  contracts  with  private  agencies,  organi- 
zations, or  Institutions  for,  (A)  research  and 
training  programs.  (B)  experimental,  devel- 
opmental, or  pilot  programs  developed  by 
such  institutions,  boards,  or  agencies,  and 
ilesigned  to  meet  the  Fpecial  vocational  needs 
(.r  youths,  partlcttlp.rly  youths  In  economical- 
ly aeprcssed  communities  ■«-ho  have  aca- 
demic, socioeconomic,  or  other  handicaps 
I  hat  prevent  ihem  Irom  succeeding  In  the 
irgular  vocational  education  programs,  or 
((')  for  the  ciis.«fmlnation  of  information  de- 
rived from  the  foregoine  programs  or  from 
research  and  demonstrations  in  the  field  of 
v'.x-atlonal  education. 

"(2 1  Fifty  per  centum  of  the  amounts 
made  available  under  this  .section  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  reserved  by  the  Commls- 
.sioner  for  grants  and  contracts  in  accnrd- 
:ince  with  p.irapraph  ( 1 )  . 

"i3)  The  remaining  50  per  centum  of  .-uch 
amounts  shall  be  allotted  among  the  St.ites 
on  the  same  basis,  and  reallotted  in  the 
same  manner,  as  provided  under  section  3  of 
this  p.irt.  to  be  used  by  the  State  t>oards 
for  (A)  paying  up  to  75  per  centum  of  the 
costs  of  State  research  coordination  units, 
and  (B)  p.iying  up  to  90  per  centum  of  the 
costs  of  programs  and  projects  described  in 
paragraph  d)  which  have  been  recom- 
mended by  such  units  or  by  tlie  State  ad- 
vi-jory  council." 

MATCHING    OF    SECTION    S(b)     FUNDS 

.Sec  109.  Section  4  ol  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cational Act  of  1963  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(di  Allotments  of  States  under  section  3 
ircm  sums  appropriated  under  section  2 
(b)  may  be  used,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Commissioner  for  paying  all  or  part  of  the 
expenditures  of  the  Stales  from  such  aliot- 
inents." 

STATE   ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

.■^EC  110.  (aid)  Section  5  of  the  Voc.i- 
tional  Education  Act  of  1963  is  amenaed  hy 
striking  the  words  "this  part"  in  each  cii.-e 
where  they  appear  and  inserting  in  heu 
thereof  the  words  •this  title". 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  5(a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  everything  after  the 
first  semicolon. 

lb)  Section  5  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963  is  further  ;miended  by 
redesignating  subsections  (b).  (c).  and  (d) 
and  references  thereto  as  subsections  le). 
if),  and  (g),  respectively,  and  by  inserting 
immediately  after  subsection  (a)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(b)(1)  A  State  to  receive  its  allotments 
of  Federal  funds  under  this  title  for  any 
fiscal  vear  shall  establish  a  State  advisory 
council  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  'Suite  ad- 
visory council')  which  meeU  the  require- 
ments set  forth  in  paragraph  (2) . 

"(2)  The  State  advisory  council,  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  paragraph  (1).  shall  lie 
appointed   by   the  Governor  and   shall — 

"(A)  iiicltidc  as  members  (i)  a  person  or 
p>ersons  famiiiar  with  the  vocational  educa- 
Uonal  needs  ana  problems  of  management 
and  labor  in  the  State,  (ii)  a  person  or  per- 
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sons  representative  of  Junlo 
nlcal     Institutes,    or    other 
higher  and   postseoondary 
provide  programs  of  technlc  ^1 
education  and  training.  (Ill) 
sons    fanUUar    with    the 
State   and    local    vocational 
grams.    (Iv)     a    person    or 
with    programs   of    technical 
education   and   training.   Inc 
grama    In    comprehensive 
and  area  vocational  schools 
persons   having   professional 
dealing    with    handicapped 
person  or  persons  representative 
cational  agencies,    ivlli    a 
representing  manpower  and 
cation  agencies  In  the  State 
sons  from   the   Cooperative 
Planning  System  of  the  StaU 
or  persons  representing 
large  concentrations  of  :i 
economically,    and    ctiltiirall; 
students,  and  lix)   persons 
the  general   public    ( Includl 
resentatlye  of  and  knowledg 
poor  and  disadvantaged) 
fled     for     membership     und 
through   (VU).  who  shall  coii>t 
than  one- third  of  the  tot.il 

"(B)    advise  the  State  boa: 
opment.    and    policy    matters 
administration  of  the  Stiic« 
the   preparation   of   long-ra 
program  plans  pursuant  to 
and    (13)    of  subsection    (a) 
program     evaluations 
boards,   and   advise   the  Stat 
allocation  of  Federal  funds 
ous  uses  set  forth  In  sectloi 
tlons  21  through  30  of  this  t 
educational  agencies  pursuai 
(2)  of  subsection  (a); 

"(C)    evaluate    vocational 
grams,  services,  and  actlvltlei 
this    title   In    the   State; 

"iD)  prepare  and  subml 
suite  board  to  the  Commissi 
National  Advisory  Council  on 
ucation  established  by  sectloi 
an  annual  eva.  uation  report, 
such  addltlonBl  comments  of 
as  the  State  board  deems  a 
(1)  evaluates  the  eflectlvene; 
education  programs,  services 
carried  out  In  the  year  under 
Ing  the  progr.om  objectives  s 
long  range  program  plan  f 
paragraph  (13)  of  section  5( 
nual  program  plan  providei 
graph  (12)  of  section  5(a). 
mends  such  changes  in  such 
ices,  and  activities  as  may  t 
tlie  evaluations. 

■■(J)   Each  council  is  au 
such   technical   and  secretarl 
may  be  required   to  carry  ou 
and  the  Commissioner  is  au 
cordance   with   regulations) 
advisory  council  an  amount  « 
sonable  amount  expended   bj 
out  its  functions  under  this 
year,    execpt    that    in    no    c 
amount  be  in  excess  of  an  ai 
1  per  centum  of  the  State's  n 
section  3  or  $50,000,  whlchev 


p«  -son 
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ALLOCATIONS    WITHIN     STATES 


2 )  of  the  Vo- 
ls amended — • 
unities"  the 
ind  emerging 
local.  State. 


t  le 


SEC.  111.   (a)    Section  5(a) 
cational  Education  Act  of  19i6 

( 1 )    by  inserting  after  -'opj  jrt 
following:   ".  particularly  nev 
needs  and  opportunities  on 
iind  national  levels";  and 

{2i  by  striking  the  wordsl  "needs  of  all 
groups  in  all  communities  in  he  State,"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "nee  s  of  all  popu- 
lation groups  in  all  geogra]  aic  areas  and 
communities  In  the  State,  pi  rticularly  i>er- 
.sons  with  academic,  socloecoi  omlc,  or  other 
handicaps  that  prevent  t  lem  or  will 
likely  prevent  them  from  being  readily 
employable.". 
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(b)  Section  5  of  such  Act  la  amended  by 
inserting  Immediately  before  subsection  (e) 
(as  so  redesignated  by  section  110(b))  the 
following: 

"(d)  Federal  funds  made  available  under 
this  part  shall  not  be  allocated  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  In  a  manner,  such  as  the 
matching  of  local  expenditures  at  a  percent- 
age ratio  uniform  throughout  the  State, 
which  falls  to  take  into  consideration  the 
criteria  set  forth  in  section  5(a).  and  par- 
ticularly in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (9)  of  such 
subsection." 

OOOPERATIVE     ARRANGEMENTS     WITH     OTHER 
AGENCIES 

Sec.  112.  Section  5(a)  (4)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "and  further  provides  that 
in  the  development  of  vocational  education 
programs,  services  and  activities  under  this 
title  there  may  be.  In  addition  to  the  co- 
operative arrangements  with  other  agencies, 
organizations,  and  Institutions  concerned 
with  manpower  needs  and  Job  oppor- 
tunities, such  cooperative  arrangements  with 
others,  such  as  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, model  city,  and  community  action 
organizations". 

ADDITIONAL  STATE  PLAN  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec  113.  Section  5(ai  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6),  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph 1 7)  and  inserting  a  semicolon  in  lieu 
thereof,  and  by  adding  the  following  new 
paras:. phs: 

"(8)  provides  that  efTective  use  will  be 
niade  of  the  results  and  experience  of  pro- 
grams and  projects  ;vsslsted  under  part  B. 
and  research,  training,  and  experimental, 
developmental,  and  pilot  programs  iisslsted 
under  section  4(c)   of  this  part: 

"(9)  provides  that  due  consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  relative  ability  of  par- 
ticular local  educational  agencies  within 
the  State,  particularly  those  in  economi- 
cally depressed  areas  or  with  high  rates 
of  unemployment,  to  provide  the  flnanclal 
and  other  resources  necessary  to  meet  the 
vocational  education  needs  In  the  areas  or 
communities  served    jy  such  agencies: 

"(10)  provides  assurances  that  copies  of 
the  State  plan  and  all  statements  of  gen- 
eral policies,  rules,  regulations,  and  pro- 
cedures Issued  by  the  State  board  in  its 
administration  of  such  plan  will  be  made 
reasonably    available    to    the    public; 

"(11)  provides  that  grants  made  from 
sums  appropriated  under  section  2(b)  shall 
(A)  be  allocated  within  the  State  to  areas 
of  high  concentration  of  youth,  unemploy- 
ment and  school  dropouts,  and  iB)  be  made 
only  if  (1»  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  in  nonprofit 
private  schools  in  the  urea  to  be  served 
whose  educational  needs  are  of  the  type 
which  the  program  or  project  Involved  is 
to  meet,  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
participation  of  such  students,  and  dl) 
effective  policies  and  procedures  will  be 
adopted  which  assure  that  Federal  funds 
made  available  under  this  section  to  ac- 
commodate students  in  nonprofit  schools 
will  not  be  commingled  with  State  or  local 
funds; 

"(12)  sets  forth  an  annual  program  plan, 
which  (A)  has  been  prepared  by  the  State 
board  In  consultation  with  the  State  ad- 
visory council.  (B)  describes  the  content  of, 
and  allocations  of  funds  to,  programs, 
.services,  and  activities  to  be  carried  out 
under  the  State  plan  during  the  following 
year  (whether  or  not  supported  with  Fed- 
eral funds  under  this  title):  (C)  indicates 
how.  and  to  what  extent,  such  programs, 
services,  and  activities  will  carry  out  the 
program  objectives  for  the  year  covered  by 
the  annual  plan  set  forth  in  the  long-range 
program  plan  provided  for  In  paragraph 
(A);   (D(  indicates  how.  and  to  what  extent. 


allocations  of  Federal  funds  allotted  to  a 
State  will  take  Into  consideration  the  criteria 
set  forth  In  the  State  plan  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  and  paragraph  (9):  and  (E)  Indi- 
cates the  extent  to  which  consideration  was 
given  to  the  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  State  advisory  council  In  Its  most 
recent  evaluation  report  submitted  pursuant 
to  paragiraph   (2)(B)   of  subsection   (b); 

"(13)  sets  forth  a  long-range  program  plan 
for  vocational  education,  or  a  supplement 
to  or  revision  of  such  a  program  plan  pre- 
viously submitted  as  part  of  an  approved 
State  plan,  which  (A)  has  been  prepared  by 
the  State  board  in  consultation  with  the 
State  advisory  council.  (B)  extends  over 
such  perlcd  of  time  (but  not  more  than  five 
years),  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  State  plan  Is  submitted,  as  the 
Commissioner  deems  necessary  and  appro- 
priate for  the  purposes  of  this  title.  (C)  de- 
scribes the  present  and  projected  vocational 
education  needs  of  the  State  in  terms  of  the 
purposes  of  this  part  set  forth  in  section  1, 
and  the  purposes  set  forth  in  p.irt  B.  and 
iD)  sets  forth  a  program  of  vocational  ed- 
ucation objectives  which  atfords  satisfactory 
assurance  of  substantial  progress  toward 
meeting  the  vocational  education  needs  of 
the  State; 

"(14)  Includes  provisions  designed  to  as- 
sure that  applications  from  local  educational 
agencies  for  funds  made  available  under  this 
title  will  include  a  comprehensive  plan,  relat- 
ed to  the  local  cooperative  area  m:inpower 
plan  (If  anyi.  for  meeting  the  vocational  ed- 
ucation needs  in  the  area  or  community 
served  by  such  agency;  and  indicate  how, 
and  to  what  extent,  the  vocational  educa- 
tion programs,  services,  and  activities  pro- 
posed in  the  application  will  meet  those 
needs:  and 

"(15)  includes  provisions  which  shall  as- 
sure that  funds  authorized  by  this  title  will 
not  be  used  for  any  program  of  \ocatlonal 
education  (except  home  economics)  which 
cannot  be  demonstrated  to  (A)  prepare  stu- 
dents for  employment  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  are  considered  by  potential  employers 
to  be  more  desirable  as  employees  than 
others  of  similar  age.  ability,  and  years  in 
school  who  were  not  enrolled  in  such  pro- 
gram, or  (B)  be  necessary  to  prepare  In- 
dividuals for  successful  completion  of  such 
a  program,  or  (C)  be  of  significant  assistance 
to  individuals  enrolled  in  making  an  in- 
formed and  meaningful  occupational  choice." 

TECHNICAL  CONFORMING   CHANGES 

Sec.  114.  Section  5  of  the  Vocational  Ed- 
ticatlon  Act  of  1963  is  further  amended  by — 

(a)  striking  the  words  "subsection  (a)," 
where  they  appear  In  the  redesignated  sec- 
tion 5  (e)  and  di  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "subsections  (ai,  (b),  (O, 
and  (d) ,": 

(bi  changing  the  letter  "(b)"  to  "(e)"  in 
the  redesignated  subsections  5  (f)  and  (g) 
and  the  letter  "(c)"  to  "(f)"  in  said  subsec- 
tion 5(gl . 

PAYMENTS     TO     STATES 

Sec.  115.  Section  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963  is  further  amended  by  strik- 
ing subsection  (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  6.  Payments  of  Federal  funds  under 
this  title  to  any  State  board,  local  educa- 
tional agency,  or  other  agency,  organization, 
or  institution,  may  be  made  In  installments, 
and  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement, 
with  necessary  adjustments  on  account  of 
overpayments    or    underpayments." 

REVISION    OF    DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  116.  (a)  Section  8  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "part"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"title". 

(b)  Paragraph  (1)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following:  "in- 
cluding any  program  designed  to  fit  indi- 
viduals for  gainful  employment  In  business 
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and  office  occupations,  and  any  program  de- 
signed to  fit  Individuals  for  gainful  employ- 
ment which  may  be  assisted  by  Federal  funds 
under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946 
and  sxipplementary  vocational  education 
Acts,  but" 

( c )  The  second  sentence  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  such  section  Is  amended  ( 1 )  by  Inserting 
after  "counseling"  the  following:  "(Indi- 
vidually or  through  group  Instruction)",  (2) 
by  inserting  after  "such  training,"  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
occupational  choices.",  and  by  Inserting  after 
"benefit  from  such  training."  the  following: 
"Job  placement.". 

(d)  Paragraph  (2)  of  such  section,  and 
paragraph  (5)  of  section  4(a),  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "area"  immediately 
before  "vocational  education  school". 

(e)  Paragraph  (7)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  The  term  'State  board"  means  a  State 
board  designated  or  created  by  State  law  as 
the  sole  State  agency  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  vocational  education,  or  for 
supervision  of  the  administration  thereof  by 
local  educational  agencies,  in  the  State." 

(f)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(12)  The  term  private  vocational  training 
institution'  means  a  business  or  trade  school, 
or  technical  Institution  or  other  technical  or 
vocational  school,  in  any  State,  which  (A)  ad- 
mits as  regular  students  only  persons  who 
have  completed  or  left  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  and  who  have  the  ability  to  benefit 
from  the  training  offered  by  such  institution; 
(B)  Is  legally  authorized  to  provide,  and  pro- 
vides within  that  State,  a  program  of  post- 
secondary  vocational  or  technical  education 
designed  to  fit  Individuals  for  useful  employ- 
ment in  recognized  occupations:  (C)  has 
been  In  existence  for  two  years  or  has  been 
specially  accredited  by  the  Commissioner  as 
an  Institution  meeting  the  other  require- 
ments of  this  subsection;  and  (D)  is  ac- 
credited (1)  by  a  nationally  recognized  ac- 
crediting agency  or  association  listed  by  the 
Commissioner  pursuant  to  this  clause,  (ii)  if 
the  Commissioner  determines  that  there  is  no 
nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency  or 
association  qualified  to  accredit  schools  of  a 
particular  category,  by  a  State  agency  listed 
by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  this  clause, 
and  (111)  If  the  Commissioner  determines 
there  Is  no  nationally  recognized  or  State 
agency  or  association  qualified  to  accredit 
schools  of  a  particular  category,  by  an  ad- 
visory committee  appointed  by  him  and  com- 
posed of  persons  specially  qualified  to  evalu- 
ate training  provided  by  schools  of  that  cate- 
gory, which  committee  shall  prescribe  the 
standards  of  content,  scope,  and  quality 
which  must  be  met  by  those  schools  and 
shall  also  determine  whether  particular 
schools  meet  those  standards.  For  the  pur- 
p>08e  of  this  subsection,  the  Commissioner 
shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally  recognized 
accrediting  agencies  or  associations  and  State 
agencies  which  he  determines  to  be  reliable 
authority  as  to  the  quality  of  education  or 
training  afforded. 

USE    OF    SMITH-HtJCHES    ACT      FUNDS 

Sec  117.  Effective  July  1.  1969,  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  sections  10  and  11  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  a  new  section  10  as  follows:  "use 

OF  FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  UNDER  SMrTH-HUCHES 
ACT 

"Sec.  10.  Funds  appropriated  by  the  first 
section  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  (that  is  the 
Act  approved  February  23.  1967.  39  Stat.  929, 
as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  11-15.  16-28))  shall 
be  considered  as  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  2(a)  of  this  Act." 

REPEAL     OF     EXISTING     RESIDENTIAL     SCHOOL 
PROVISIONS 

Sec.  118.  Section  14  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  is  repealed. 


TITLE     II— NEW     AND     EXPANDED     PRO- 
GRAMS AND  PROJECTS  IN  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 
Sec.  201.  The  Vocational  Education  Act  of 

1963  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  section  17 

the  following: 

"Part  B — Education  for  a  Changing 
Technology 
"findings  and  purpose 
"Sec.  21.  The  Congress  finds  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  reduce  the  continuing  seriously 
high  level  of  youth  unemployment  by  devel- 
oping means  for  giving  attention  to  the  job 
preparation  needs  of  the  two  out  of  three 
young  persons  who  now  end  their  education 
at  or  before  completion  of  the  .«;econdary 
level.  The  purposes  of  this  part,  therefore, 
are  to  stimulate,  through  Federal  financial 
support,  new  ways  to  create  a  bridge  be- 
tween school  and  earning  a  living  for  young 
people  who  are  still  in  .«;chool.  who  have  left 
school  either  by  graduation  or  by  dropping 
out.  or  who  are  In  po.stsecondary  programs 
of  vocational  preparation;  and  to  promote 
cooperation  among  public  education,  man- 
power agencies,  and  private  business  and 
industry. 

"EXEMPLARY     AND     INNOVATIVE     PROGRAMS     AND 
PROJECTS    IN    VOCATIONAL    IHUCATION 

"Sec  22.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969.  and  $25,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970,  to  be  used 
by  the  Commissioner  for  making  grants  to  or 
contracts  with  State  boards,  or  with  local 
educiitional  agencies,  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  and  assisting,  through  programs 
or  projects  relerred  to  in  subsection  (c),  the 
development,  establishment,  and  operation 
of  exemplary  and  Innovative  occupational 
education  programs  or  projects  designed  to 
serve  as  models  for  use  m  vocational  educa- 
tion programs.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Juoe  30.  1971.  and  each  of  the  two  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years,  only  such  sums  may  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section  as  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 
The  Commissioner  also  may  make  grants  to 
other  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies, 
organizations,  or  institutions,  or  contracts 
with  public  or  private  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, or  institutions,  including  business  and 
industrial  concerns. 

"(b)  (1)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  section  for  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Commissioner  shall — 

"(A)  reserve  such  amount,  but  not  in  ex- 
cess of  3  per  centum  thereof,  as  he  may 
determine  and  shall  apportion  stich  amount 
among  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  axid  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  according  to 
their  respective  needs  for  assistance  under 
this  section; 

"(B)  reserve  up  to  10  per  centum  for  use 
at  his  discretion  to  initiate  programs  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  including  those  under 
grant  or  contract  which  he  determines  are 
consistent  with  the  purposes  and  objectives 
of  subsection  (a)  and  which  he  determines 
will  have  beneficial  applications  or  be  di- 
rected to  innovations  which  are  both  region- 
al or  national  in  their  implications  and 
would  not  be  practicable  to  be  undertaken 
by  any  one  State. 

"  ( 2 )  From  the  remainder  of  such  sums  the 
Commissioner  shall  allocate  $200,000  to  each 
State,  and  he  shall  in  addition  allocate  to 
each  State  an  amount  which  beers  the  same 
ratio  to  any  residue  of  such  remainder  as  the 
population  aged  fifteen  to  nineteen,  both 
inclusive,  in  the  State  bears  to  the  popula- 
tion of  such  ages  In  all  the  States. 

"(3)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out 
the  purjxiEes  of  this  section  shall  be  avail- 
able for  reallounent  frcm  time  to  time,  on 


such  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  fix,  and  on  the  basis  of  such 
factors  as  he  determines  to  be  equitable  and 
reasonable,  to  other  States  wlilch  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner  are  able  to  use 
without  delay  any  amounts  so  reallotted  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section.  Any  amount 
reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  paragraph 
during  such  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  Its 
allotment  for  such  year. 

"(4)  Notwrithstandlng  .my  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  unless  hereafter  enacted  ex- 
presslv  In  limitation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  funds  appropriated  for  innova- 
tive and  exemplary  propnims  or  projects  in 
vocational  education  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion which  are  reserved  by  the  Commissioner 
for  any  projects  or  activities  assisted  under 
such  programs  or  projects  and  undertaken 
in  connection  with  an  approved  State  plan 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

"(5)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraphs  (2) 
;,nd  (3)  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'State" 
docs  not  include  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Guam,  AmeriCK-in  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust   Territory   of   the   Pacific   Islands. 

"(6)  The  population  of  particular  age 
groups  of  a  .State  or  of  all  the  States  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the 
bails  of  the  latest  available  estimates  fur- 
nished by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

"(7)  The  amount  appropriated  under  this 
section  lor  each  fiscal  year  shall  l>e  available 
for  obligation  for  grants  or  contracts  pur- 
suant to  the  State  plan  approved  under  sec- 
tion 5  during  that  year  and  the  .succeeding 
fiscal  vear. 

"(c)  State  allocations  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion may  be  used  by  the  State  board,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section  as  it  determines 
will  most  ctTectlvely  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  subsection  (a),  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the 
cost  of — 

'■(1)  planning  and  developing  exemplary 
and  innovative  programs  or  projects  such  as 
those  described  In  subparagraph   (2);   or 

"(2 1  establishing,  operating,  and  evaluat- 
ing exemplary  and  Innovative  vocational 
education  programs  or  projects  designed  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (a) ,  and  to  broaden  occupational  aspira- 
tions and  opportunities  for  youths,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  given  to  youths  who  have  aca- 
demic, socioeconomic,  or  other  handicaps, 
which  programs  or  projects  may,  among 
others,  include — 

"(A)  those  designed  to  familiarize  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  students  with  the 
broad  range  of  occupations  for  which  spe- 
cial skills  are  required  and  the  requisites  for 
careers  in  such  occupations; 

"(B)  programs  or  projects  for  students 
providing  educational  experiences  through 
work  during  the  school  year  or  in  the  sum- 
mer; 

"(C)  programs  or  projects  for  Intensive  oc- 
cupational guidance  and  counseling  during 
the  last  years  of  school  and  for  Initial  job 
placement; 

"(D)  programs  or  projects  designed  to 
broaden  or  Improve  vocational  education 
curricula; 

"(E)  exchanges  of  personnel  between 
schools  and  other  agencies,  institutions,  or 
organizations  participating  in  activities  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  in- 
cluding manpower  agencies  and  industry; 

"(F(  programs  or  projects  for  young  work- 
ers released  from  their  jobs  on  a  part-time 
basis  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  edu- 
cational attainment;  or 

"(G)  programs  or  projects  at  the  secondary 
level  to  motivate  and  provide  preprofessional 
preparation  for  potential  teachers  for  voca- 
tional education. 

"(d)  Financial  assistance  may  not  be 
given  \inder  this  section  to  any  program  or 
project  for  a  perjod  exceeding  three  years. 

"(e)  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Commissioner  shall  consult 
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with  other  Federal  departm 
admlnlsterin);  progranu 
dlnated  effectively  with  th« 
out  pursuant  to  this 
extent  practicable  shall — 

"(I)  coordinate  program 
level  with  the  programs  b« 
by  such  other  departments 

"1 2)    require    that    efTectl 
adopted  by  grantees  and 
dinate  the  development  and 
gr.ims  and  projects  carried 
or  contracts   pursuant   to 
the  appropriate  State  plan 
public  and  private  programs 
or  similar  purposes: 

"(3)    require  that  to  the 
with  the  number  of  student 
profit  private  schools  In  the 
whose   educational    needs 
which  the  program  or  proj 
meet,  provision  has  been 
tlclpation  of  such  students 

"(4)   require  that 
cedures  be  adopted  which  as 
funds  niade  available  under 
not  be  commingled  with  St 

"cooperative  vocation 
programs 

"Sec.  23.  (a)  The  Congress 
eratlve  work-study  program 
vantages  In  preparing  youn 
ployment.  Through  such 
Ingful  work  experience  is 
formal  education  enabling 
quire  knowledge,  skills,  and 
tudes.  Such  programs  rem< 
barriers  which  separate 
and.  by  Involving  educators 
create  interaction  whereby 
problems  of  both  are  made 
teractlon  makes  it  possible 
curricula  to  be  revised  to 
needs  In  various  occupation! 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
the  State  to  expand 
programs    by    providing 
for  personnel  to  coordinate 
and    to    provide   instruction 
work    experience;     to 
when   necessary   for  certain 
curred     in     providing     on 
through   work   experience; 
certain   services,   such    as    t: 
students    or    other    unusual 
individual  students   may 
expected  to  assume  while 
eratlve  work-study  program. 

"(b)    There  is  authorlzad 
ated    for    the    fiscal    year    e 
1969.  $20,000,000.  and  for  the 
Ing   June   30,    1970.   $50,000 
grants  to  uhe  Stales  for 
clonal  education  designed  to 
for  employment   through 
study  arrangements.  For  the 
Ing  June  30,  1971,  and  each 
ceedlng  fiscal  years,  only  su 
appropriated    to    make   sucl: 
Congress  may  hereafter  aut 

"(c)(1)  From  the  sums  a 
suant  to  this  section  for  eac! 
Commissioner    shall    reserve 
but  not  In  excess  of  3  per  cei 
he  may  determine,  and  shall 
amount  among  Pxierto  Rico 
lands.  Guam,  American  Same 
Territory  of  the  Pacific 
their  respective  needs  for 
this  section.   Prom   the 
sums  the  Commissioner  shal 
000  to  each  State,  and  he 
allocate    to   each    State   an 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  any 
remainder    :is    the    populatl 
to    nineteen,    both    inclusiv* 
bears  to  the  population  of 
the   States.   For   purpKiees   oi 
sentence,  the  term  "State 
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the  areas  referred  to  In  the  first  sentence 
of  this  F>aragraph. 

"  ( 2 )  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  not  be 
required  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrjlng 
out  the  State's  plan  approved  under  subsec- 
tion (d)  shall  be  avallabje  for  rcallotment 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such 
years  as  the  Commis-'^loner  may  fix.  and  on 
the  basis  of  such  factors  as  he  determines  to 
be  equitable  and  reasonable,  to  other  States 
which  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner 
are  able  to  use  without  delay  any  amounts 
so  reallotted  for  the  purposes  set  forth  In 
subsection  (d).  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a 
state  under  this  paragraph  during  such  year 
shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotmpnt  for 
such  year. 

"(3)  The  population  of  particular  age 
groups  of  a  State  or  of  all  the  State  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Commispionor  on  ihe 
ijasls  of  tlie  latest  available  estimates  fur- 
nished by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

"(d)(1)  A  Stat*,  in  order  to  participate  in 
the  propgram  authorized  by  this  part,  shall 
submit  to  the  Comml?;sloncr.  through  Its 
State  board,  a  State  plan  which  shall  set 
forth  policies  and  procedures  to  he  used  by 
the  .State  board  in  establishing  cooperative 
v.-nrk-study  programs  through  local  cduca- 
tion.il  agencies  with  participation  of  public 
and  private  employers.  .Such  policies  and 
procedures  must  give  .issuranco  that— 

"(A)  funds  will  be  used  only  for  developing 
and  operating  cooperative  work-study  pro- 
grams as  defined  in  subsection  (f)  which  pro- 
vide training  opportunities  that  may  not 
otherwise  be  available  and  which  are  de- 
signed to  serve  persons  who  can  benefit  from 
such  programs; 

"(B)  necessary  procedures  are  established 
for  cooperating  with  employment  agencies, 
labor  groups,  employers,  and  other  commu- 
nity agencies  in  identifying  suitable  Jobs  for 
persons  who  enroll  in  cooperative  work-study 
programs: 

"(C)  provision  Is  made  for  reimbursement 
of  added  costs  to  employers  for  on-the-job 
training  of  students  enrolled  In  cooperative 
programs,  provided  such  on-the-job  training 
is  related  to  existing  career  opportunities 
susceptible  of  promotion  and  advancement 
and  does  not  displace  other  workers  who  per- 
form such  work; 

"(D)  ancillary  services  and  activities  to 
assure  quality  In  cooperative  work-study 
programs  are  provided  for.  such  as  preservlce 
and  Inservlce  training  for  teacher  coordina- 
tors. sui>ervlslon,  curriculum  materials,  and 
evaluation; 

"(E)  priority  for  funding  cooperative 
work-study  programs  through  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  be  given  areas  that  have  high 
rates  of  school  drop>outs  and  youth  unem- 
ployment; 

"(P)  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  in  nonprofit 
private  schools  in  the  area  to  t>e  served  whose 
educational  needs  are  of  the  type  which  the 
program  or  project  involved  Is  to  meet,  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  the  participation 
of  such  students:  and 

"(O)  Federal  funds  made  available  under 
this  section  will  not  be  commingled  with 
State  or  local  funds. 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  a 
State  plan  which  fulllUs  the  conditions  speci- 
fied above,  and  the  provisions  of  subsections 
(C),  (f),  and  (g)  of  section  5  (relating  to 
the  disapproval  of  State  plans)  shall  apply 
to  this  section. 

"(e)  Funds  allocated  under  this  section 
for  cooperative  work-study  programs  shall  be 
available  for  paying  all  or  part  of  the  State's 
expenditures  under  its  State  plan  for  any  fis- 
cal year,  but  not  in  excess  of  Its  allotment 
under  subsection  (c). 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'ooof>erative    work-study   program'    means    a 


program  of  vocational  education  for  persons 
who.  through  a  cooperative  arrangement  be- 
tween the  school  and  employers,  receive  In- 
struction. Including  required  academic 
courses  and  related  vocational  Instruction 
by  alternation  of  study  in  school  with  a  Job 
in  any  occupational  field,  but  these  two  ex- 
periences must  be  planned  and  supervised  by 
school  and  employer  so  that  each  contributes 
to  the  student's  education  and  to  his  em- 
ployablUty.  Work  periods  and  school  attend- 
ance may  be  on  alternate  half-days,  full-days. 
weeks,  or  other  periods  of  time  in  fulfilling 
the  cooperative  work-study  program,  but  the 
luimber  of  hours  of  work  shall  approximately 
equal  the  number  of  hours  spent  in  school 
during  the  period  that  it  requires  for  the 
Individual  to  complete  his  cooperative  work- 
study  vocational  education  program. 

'  ilESIDENTIAL  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  F.'.CILlTIti 

"3ec.  24.  ia)(l)  There  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $15,000,000  for  the 
Iisc.ll  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and  $15,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970. 
for  grants  to  the  States  to  provide  residential 
vocational  education  facilities.  For  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1971.  and  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  only  such  sums 
may  be  appropriated  for  grants  under  this 
section  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  author- 
ize by  law. 

"(2)  From  the  sums  appropriated  under 
p.iragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  Commissioner  shall  allot 
to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  sums  as  the  population 
of  each  State  bears  to  the  population  of  all 
the  States. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(A)  the  term  'State'  does  not  include 
Gu.im.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands; 

"(B)  the  amount  allotted  under  this  sub- 
section to  any  State  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1969.  shall  be  available  for 
payments  to  applicants  with  approved  appli- 
cations in  that  State  during  that  year  and 
the  next  fiscal  year:  and 

"(C)  the  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
I'.nder  subsection  (a)(2)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrylnc; 
out  the  State's  plan  approved  under  sub- 
section (b)  shall  be  available  for  reallot- 
ment  from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  dur- 
ing such  year  as  the  Commissioner  may  fix. 
and  on  the  basis  of  such  factors  as  he  deter- 
mines to  be  equitable  and  reasonable,  to 
other  States  which  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  are  able  to  use  without  delay 
any  amounts  so  reallotted  for  the  purposes 
set  forth  In  subsection  (b).  Any  amount  re- 
allotted to  a  State  under  this  paragraph 
during  such  year  shall  be  deemed  p.irt  of  its 
allotment  for  such  year. 

"(b)  (1)  Funds  allotted  to  the  States  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  used  by  the  State, 
or.  with  the  approval  of  the  State  boards. 
by  public  educational  agencies,  organizn- 
tlons.  or  Institutions  within  such  State,  to 
pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  planning, 
constructing,  and  operating  residential  voca- 
tional education  facilities  to  provide  voca- 
tional education  (Including  room,  board,  and 
other  necessities)  for  youths,  at  least  age 
fourteen  but  who  have  not  attained  age 
twenty-one  at  the  time  of  admission  to  the 
training  program,  who  need  full-time  study 
on  a  residential  basis  and  who  can  profit 
from  vocational  education  instruction.  In  the 
administration  of  the  program  conducted 
under  tiils  section,  special  consideration  shall 
be  given  to  needs  In  geographical  areas  hav- 
ing substantial  or  disproportionate  numbers 
of  youths  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  or 
are  unemployed,  and  to  serving  persons  from 
such  areas. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  planning,  construct- 
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mg,  and  operating  residential  vocational  edu- 
cation facilities  shall  not  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  the  costs  incurred  in  any  fiscal 
year. 

••(c>  For  purposes  of  this  section  the  Stiite 
plan  shall  set  forth  the  policies  and  proce- 
dures to  be  used  by  the  State  In  determining 
the  size  and  location  of  such  residential 
vocational  facilities,  taking  Into  account  the 
use  of  existing  vocational  education  facilities. 
Such  policies  and  procedures  must  give  as- 
surance that,— 

"(1)  adequate  provision  will  be  made  for 
the  appropriate  selection  without  regard  to 
sex.  race,  color,  religion,  national  origin  or 
place  of  residence  within  the  State  of  stu- 
dents needing  education  and  training  at 
such  school; 

"(2)  the  residential  school  facility  will  be 
operated  and  maintained  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  a  residential  vocational  educa- 
tion school  program; 

"(3)  vocational  course  offerings  at  such 
school  will  include  fields  for  which  available 
labor  market  analyses  indicate  a  present  or 
continuing  need  for  trained  manpower,  and 
that  the  courses  offered  will  be  npproprlately 
designed  to  prepare  enrollces  for  entry  into 
employment  or  advancement  in  such  fields; 
and 

"(4)  no  fees,  tuition,  or  other  charges  will 
be  required  of  students  who  occupy  the  resi- 
dential vocational  education  facility. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  residential  school  facility' 
means  a  school  facility  (as  defined  in  section 
8(3)  )  as  used  for  residential  vocational  edu- 
cation purposes.  Such  term  also  includes 
dormitory,  cafeteria,  and  recreational  facili- 
ties, and  such  other  facilities  as  the  Com- 
missioner determines  are  appropriate  for  a 
residential  vocational  education  school. 

"(2)  the  term  'operation'  means  mainte- 
nance and  operation,  and  includes  the  cost 
of  salaries,  equipment,  supplies,  and  ma- 
terials, and  may  Include  but  Is  not  limited 
to  other  reasonable  costs  of  services  and 
supplies  needed  by  residential  students,  such 
as  clothing  and  transportation. 

"CONSTRUCTION   OF  RESIDENTIAL   VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION   SCHOOLS  AND  DORMITORIES 

"Sec  25.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  make  annual  grants  to  State  boards, 
to  colleges  and  universities,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  appropriate  State  board,  to  pub- 
lic educational  agencies,  organizations,  or  in- 
stitutions to  reduce  the  cost  of  borrowing 
funds  for  the  construction  of  residential 
schools  and  dormitories  to  provide  vocational 
education  for  youths,  at  least  fourteen  years 
of  age  and  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  enrollment,  who  need  full-time 
study  on  a  residential  basis  in  order  to  bene- 
fit fully  from  such  education.  In  making 
contracts  for  such  grants,  the  Commissioner 
shall  give  special  consideration  to  the  needs 
of  urban  and  rural  areas  having  substantial 
numbers  of  youths  who  have  dropped  out  of 
school  or  are  unemployed  and  shall  seek  to 
attain  an  equitable  geographical  distribution 
of  such  sch(X)l8. 

"(b)  Annual  grants  with  respect  to  the 
construction  of  any  such  residential  school 
shall  be  made  over  a  fixed  period  not  ex- 
ceeding forty  years,  and  provision  lor  such 
grants  shall  be  embodied  in  a  contract  guar- 
anteeing their  payment  over  such  period. 
Each  such  grant  shall  be  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  difference  between  ( 1 )  the  average 
annual  debt  service  required  to  be  paid,  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  loan,  on  the  amount  bor- 
rowed for  the  construction  of  such  facilities. 
and  (2)  the  average  annual  debt  service 
which  the  institution  would  be  required  to 
pay.  during  the  life  of  the  loan,  with  respect 
to  such  amounts  if  the  applicable  interest 
rate  were  3  per  centum  per  annum. 


"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  ent«r 
into  a  contract  lor  grants  under  this  section 
unless  he  determines  that  the  amount  bor- 
rowed does  not  exceed  the  total  cost  of  con- 
struction of  the  faciUtics.  and  that  such  con- 
struction will  be  undertaken  in  an  economi- 
cal manner  and  will  not  t>e  of  elaborate  or 
extravagant  design  or  materials. 

"(d  I  ( 1  I  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  payment  of  annual  grants  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section. 

"(2)  Contracts  for  annual  grants  under 
this  section  shall  not  be  entered  into  lor  an 
aggregate  amount  greater  than  is  authorized 
in  appropriation  Acts;  and  In  any  event  the 
toUU  amount  of  annual  grants  which  may 
be  paid  in  any  year  pursuant  to  contracts 
entered  into  under  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  $5,000,000.  which  amount  shall  be 
increased  by  $5,000,000  on  July  1.  1969. 

"CONSUMER    AND    HOMEMAKINC    EDUCATION 

"Sec,  26.  (a)(1)  There  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970.  $15,000,000  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  For  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1971.  and  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  only  such  sums  may  be 
appropriated  for  purposes  of  this  section  as 
the  Congress  rnay  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 
Prom  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  for  each  fiscal  year,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  allot  to  each  SUite  an  amount 
which  shall  be  computed  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  allotments  to  States  under  section  3 
except  that,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
there  shall  be  no  reservation  of  10  per  centum 
of  such  sums  for  research  and  training  pro- 
grams and  100  per  centum  of  the  amount 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  allotted  among  the  States, 

"(2)  The  itmount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  par.igr.iph  (1 )  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out 
the  State's  plan  approved  under  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  r.v.iilable  for  reallotment  from 
time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year 
as  the  Commissioner  may  fix.  and  on  the 
basis  of  such  factors  as  he  determines  to  be 
equitable  and  reasonable,  to  other  States 
which,  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner, 
are  able  to  use  without  delay  any  amounts  so 
reallotted  for  the  purjxises  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (b) .  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State 
under  this  paragraph  during  such  year  shall 
be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment  for  such 
year. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section  the  State 
plan  shall  set  lorth  a  program  under  which 
Federal  funds  paid  to  a  State  from  its  allot- 
ment under  subsection  (a)  will  be  expended 
solely  for  ( 1 )  educational  programs  w-hich 
encourage  home  economics  to  give  greater 
consideration  to  social  and  cultural  condi- 
tions and  needs,  especially  in  economically 
depressed  areas,  and  to  encourage  prepara- 
tion for  professional  leadership,  and  which 
are  designed  for  youths  and  adults  through 
preparation  for  the  role  of  homemaker.  or  to 
contribute  to  the  employability  of  such 
youths  and  adults  through  preparation  for 
the  dual  role  of  homemaker  and  wage  earner, 
and  are  designed  for  persons  who  have  en- 
tered, or  are  preparing  to  enter,  the  work  of 
the  home,  and  (2)  ancillary  services,  activi- 
ties and  other  means  of  assuring  quality  in 
all  homemaking  education  programs,  such 
as  teacher  training  and  supervision,  curricu- 
lum development  research,  program  and 
evaluation,  special  demonstration  and  ex- 
perimental programs,  development  of  in- 
structional materials,  provision  of  equip- 
ment, and  State  administration  and  leader- 
ship. 

"(c)  From  a  State's  allotment  under  this 
section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the 


Commissioner  shall  pay  to  such  Stat*  an 
amount  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the 
amount  expended  for  the  purposes  set  forth 
in  subsection  (b).  except  that,  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1970,  and  June  30. 
1971.  the  Commissioner  shall  pay  an  amount 
equal  to  90  per  centum  of  the  amount  used 
in  areas  described  in  subsection  (d).  No 
State  shall  receive  payments  under  this  sec- 
tion lor  any  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  its  allot- 
ment under  subsection  (a)  for  such  fiscal 
year, 

"(d)  At  least  one-third  of  the  Federal 
funds  made  available  under  this  section  shall 
Ije  used  in  economically  depressed  areas  or 
areas  with  high  rates  of  unemployment  for 
programs  designed  to  assist  consumers  and 
to  help  improve  home  environments  and  ihe 
quality   of   family   life. 

"CURRICULUM      DEVELOPMENT      IN      VOCATIONAL- 
TECHNICAL    EDUCATION 

"Sec,  27,  (a)  Congress  finds  that  curricu- 
lum development  In  vocational  education  is 
complicated  by  the  diversity  of  occupational 
objectives:  variations  due  to  geography:  dif- 
ferences in  educational  levels  and  types  of 
programs;  and  by  the  wide  range  of  occu- 
pations which  includes,  but  is  not  limited 
to,  agriculture,  food  processing  and  prepara- 
tion, trades  and  industry,  distribution  and 
marketing,  technical,  iiublic  service,  health 
.services,  business  and  office  occupations, 

"It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  section 
to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  provide  ap- 
propriate assistance  to  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  the  development  of 
curriculums  for  new  and  changing  occupa- 
tions, and  to  coordinate  impt'  vemerts  in. 
and  dissemination  of,  existing  curriculum 
materials. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  approprl- 
atPd  $7,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969.  and  »10.000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970.  for  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  this  section  For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1791.  and  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  there  may  be  api>ro- 
priated  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  this 
.section  only  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may 
hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

•■(C)(1)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  used  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, after  consultation  with  the  appro- 
priate State  agencies  and  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council,  to  make  grants  to  or  contracts 
with  colleges  or  universities.  State  boards, 
and  other  public  or  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cies and  institutions,  or  contracts  with  pub- 
lic or  private  agencies,  organizations,  or  in- 
stitutions— 

"(A)  to  promote  the  development  and  dis- 
semination of  vocational  education  curricu- 
lum materials  for  use  in  teaching  occupa- 
tional subjects,  including  curriculums  for 
new  and  changing  occupational  fields; 

"(B)  to  develop  standards  for  curriculum 
development  In  all  occupational  fields: 

"(C)  to  coordinate  efforts  of  the  States  In 
the  preparation  of  curriculum  materials  and 
prepare  current  lists  of  curriculum  materials 
available  in  all  occupational  fields: 

"(D)  to  survey  curriculum  materials  pro- 
duced by  other  agencies  of  Government.  In- 
cluding the  Department  of  Defense; 

"(E)  to  evaluate  vocational-technical  edu- 
cation curriculum  materials  and  their  uses; 
and 

"(F)  to  train  personnel  in  curriculum  de- 
velopment, 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  'cur- 
riculum materials'  means  materials  consist- 
ing of  a  series  of  courses  to  cover  instruction 
in  any  occupational  field  in  vocational  edu- 
cation which  are  designed  to  prepare  persons 
for  employment  at  the  entry  level  or  to  up- 
grade occupational  competencies  of  those 
previously  or  presently  employed  in  any  oc- 
cupational field. 
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NATTONAL    ADVTSORT    COUNC    L 
EDDCATIOr 

"Sec.    28.   (a)    TTiere    la 
National    Advisory    Counc 
Education    ( hereinafter 
'Council')  consisting  of  flf 
pointed  by  the  President  fo: 
and  without  regard  to  the 
Provided.  That  with  respect 
polnttnents.    five    of    the 
shall   be  appointed  for  o 
five  shall   be  appointed   foi 
The  Council  shall  Include 
regular  full  time  Federal  oi 
The   President  shall 
from    among    the    nongov 
members.  To  the  extent 
ell  shall  Include  persons 
vocational  education  needs 
management  and  labor  and 
with    manpower    problems 
tlon  of  manpower  programi 
edgeable  about  the  admlnl 
and    local    vocational    edu 
persons    having    professlonr 
dealing   with   handicapped 
represehtatlve  of  local  edu 
other  pef*ona  with  special 
ence.  or  qualification  with 
tlonal  education,  and  not  1 
sons  representative  of  the 
Council  shall  meet  at  the 
man.  but  not  less  often  t 
year. 

"(b)   The  Council  shall 
mlssloner  In  the  preparatlor 
latlons   and   with   respect   t 
arising  in  the  admlnlstratloi 
eluding    policies    and    proc* 
the  approval  of  State  plans 
and  the  approval  of 
under  section  4(c)  of  part 
B  of  this  title. 

"(c)  The  Council  shall  n 
Istratlon  and  operation  of 
tlon   programs    under    this 
ommendatlons     with     respeit 
make  annual  reports  of  Its 
ommendatlons   ( Including 
for  changes  In  the  prov 
to  the  Secretary. 

"(d)   Members  of  the 
regular   full-time   employed 
States  shall,  while  serving  o: 
Council,  be  entitled  to  recel 
at  rates  fixed  by  the 
ceedlng  the  rate  specified  at 
service   for  grade   OS- 18   In 
title  5,  United  States  Code, 
time;  and  while  so  serving 
home   or  regular   places   of 
bers  of  the  Council   may   b 
expenses,    Including    a    per 
as    authorized    In    section 
United  States  Code,  for 
ment  service  employed 

"(e)    The  Council   Is   au 
regard   to  the   civil   service 
such  technical  assistance  as 
to  carry  out  Its  functions, 
there   are    hereby   authorize 
printed  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969.  $100,000:  and  for  the 
June   30,    1970.   $150,000.   Pol 
ending  June  30.   1971,  and  i 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  only 
be  appropriated  to  carry  ou 
the  Congress  may  hereafter 

"COLLECTION     AND     DISSEMINA 
MATION 

"Sec.  29.   (a)   For  the 
out  more  effectively   the  pr 
title,  the  Commissioner — 

"(1)  shall  collect  data  and 
programs  qualifying  for  assls 
title  for  the  purpose  of 
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ON  VOCATIONAL  measurements  of  their  effectiveness  In  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  title: 

"(2)  shall  prepare  and  disseminate  to  State 
boards,  local  educational  agencies,  and  other 
appropriate  agencies  and  institutions,  cata- 
logs, reviews,  bibliographies,  abstracts,  analy- 
ses of  research  and  experimentation,  and 
such  other  materials  as  are  generally  useful 
for  such  purpose: 

"(3)  may  upon  request  provide  advice, 
counsel,  technical  assistance,  and  demonstra- 
tions to  State  boards,  local  educational  agen- 
cies, or  institutions  of  higher  education  im- 
dertaking  to  Initiate  or  expand  programs  un- 
der this  title  In  order  to  Increase  the  quality 
or  depth  or  broaden  the  scope  of  such  pro- 
grams, and  shall  Inform  such  agencies  and 
institutions  of  the  availability  of  assistance 
pursuant  to  this  clause: 

"(4)  shall  prepare  and  disseminate  to  State 
boards,  local  educational  agencies,  and  other 
appropriate  agencies  and  institutions  an  an- 
nual report  setting  forth  developments  In  the 
utilisation  and  adaptation  of  programs  car- 
ried out  pursuant  to  this  title:  and 

"(5)  may  enter  into  contracts  with  public 
or  private  agencies,  organizations,  groups,  or 
individuals  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

"lb)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969.  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"STATE   ADMINISTRATIVE    KXPENSCS 

".Sfc.  30.  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
pay  to  each  State  amounts  necessary  to  cover 
administrative  expenses  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  iierformance  of  its  duties  under  this 
part,  and  of  its  duties  related  to  programs 
and  projects  supported  with  funds  appro- 
priated under  section  2(b),  except  that  the 
total  of  such  ptayments  to  any  State  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  3  per  centum  of 
the  amount  paid  to  the  State  under  this 
part  for  that  year,  or  $50,000.  whichever  Is 
greater." 

TITLE  III— VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
LEADERSHIP  AND  PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  301.  The  Higher  Eklucatlon  Act  of  1965 
is  amended  by  inserting  the  following  new 
part  at  the  end  of  title  V  (the  Education 
Professions  Development  Act)  : 
"Pabt  P — Training  and  Development  Pro 
GRAMS  for  Vocational  Education  Person- 
nel 

"statement  of  purpose 
"Sec.  551.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
provide  opportunities  for  experienced  voca- 
tional educators  to  spend  full-time  in  ad- 
vanced study  of  vocational  education  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  three  years  In  length; 
to  provide  opportunities  to  up-date  the  oc- 
cupational competencies  of  vocational  edu- 
cation teachers  through  exchanges  of  person- 
nel between  vocational  education  programs 
and  commercial,  industrial,  or  other  public 
or  private  employment  related  to  the  subject 
matter  of  vocational  education;  and  to  pro- 
vide programs  of  inservlce  teivcher  education 
and  short-term  institutes  for  vocational 
education  personnel. 

"LEADERSHIP   DEVELOPMENT   AWARDS 

"Sec.  552.  (a)  In  order  to  meet  the  needs 
In  all  the  States  for  qualified  vocational  edu- 
cation personnel  (such  as  administrators, 
supervisors,  teacher  educators,  researchers, 
and  Instructors  in  vocational  education  pro- 
grams) the  Commissioner  shall  make  avail- 
able leadership  development  awards  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  i>art  only 
upon  his  determination  that — 

"(A)  persons  selected  for  awards  have  had 
not  less  than  two  years  of  experience  in  to- 
cational  education  or  In  industrial  training. 
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or  military  technical  training;  or.  In  the  case 
of  researchers,  experience  In  social  science 
research  which  Is  applicable  to  vocational 
education:  or 

"(B)  persons  receiving  such  awards  are 
currently  employed  or  are  reasonably  assured 
of  employment  In  vocational  education  and 
have  successfully  completed,  as  a  minimum, 
a  baccalaureate  degree  program;  or 

"(C)  persons  selected  are  recommended  by 
their  employer,  or  others,  as  having  leader- 
ship potential  In  the  field  of  vocational  edu- 
cation and  are  eligible  for  admission  as  a 
graduate  student  to  a  program  of  higher 
education  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
under  sub.section  (b). 

"(b)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to 
persons  selected  for  leadership  development 
awards  such  stipends  (including  such  allow- 
ances for  subsistence  and  other  expenses  for 
such  persons  and  their  dependents)  as  lie 
may  determine  to  be  consistent  with  prevail- 
ing practices  under  comparable  federally 
supported  programs. 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  (in  addition 
to  the  stipends  paid  to  persons  under  para- 
graph ( 1 ) )  pay  to  the  InsUtution  of  higher 
education  at  which  such  person  Is  pursuing 
his  course  of  study  such  amount  as  the 
Commissioner  may  determine  to  be  consist- 
ent with  the  prevailing  practices  under  com- 
parable federally  supported  programs  not  to 
exceed  the  equivalent  of  $3,500  per  academic 
year,  but  any  amount  charged  such  person 
for  tuition  and  nonrefundable  fees  and  de- 
posits shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount 
payable  to  the  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion imder  this  subsection. 

"(a)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  the 
vocational  education  leadership  development 
program  of  an  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion by  the  institution  only  upon  finding 
that— 

"( 1 )  the  institution  offers  a  comprehensive 
program  In  vocational  education  with  ade- 
quate supporting  services  and  disciplines 
such  as  education  administration,  guidance 
and  counseling,  research,  and  curriculum 
development; 

"(2)  such  program  is  designed  to  further 
substantially  the  objective  of  improving 
vocational  education  through  providing  op- 
portunities for  graduate  training  of  voca- 
tional education  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
administrators,  and  of  university  level  voca- 
tional education  teacher  educators  and  re- 
searchers: 

"(3)  such  programs  are  conducted  by  a 
school  of  graduate  study  In  the  Institution 
of  higher  education:  and 

"(4)  such  program  is  also  approved  by  the 
State  board  for  vocational  education  in  the 
State  where  the  institution  Is  located. 

"(d)  In  order  to  meet  the  needs  for  quali- 
fied vocational  education  personnel  such  as 
teachers,  administrators,  supervisors,  and 
teacher  educators,  in  vocational  education 
programs  In  all  the  States,  the  Commissioner 
in  carrying  out  this  section  shall  apportion 
leadership  development  awards  equitably 
among  the  States,  taking  into  account  such 
factors  as  the  State's  vocational  education 
enrollments,  and  the  Incidence  of  youth  un- 
employment and  school  dropouts  In  the  State. 
"(e)  Persons  receiving  leadership  awards 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
continue  to  receive  the  payments  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  only  during  such  periods  as 
the  Commissioner  finds  that  they  are  main- 
taining satisfactory  proficiency  in,  and  de- 
voting essentially  full-time  to,  study  or  re- 
search m  the  field  of  vocational  education  In 
an  institution  of  higher  education,  and  are 
not  engaging  In  gainful  employment,  other 
than  part-time  employment  by  such  Institu- 
tion In  teaching,  reeearch,  or  similar  activi- 
ties, approved  by  the  Commissioner. 
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"EXCHANGE  PROGRAMS.  INSTITUTES,  AND  IN- 
SERVICE  education  for  VOCA-nONAL-EDtJCA- 
TION  TEACHERS.  SUPERVISORS.  COORDINATORS. 
AND    ADMINISTRATORS 

"Sec.  553.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  State  boards  to 
pay  the  cost  of  carrying  out  cooperative  ar- 
r.ingements  for  the  training  or  retraining  of 
experienced  vocational  education  personnel 
such  as  teachers,  teacher  educators,  adminis- 
trators, supervisors,  and  coordinators,  and 
other  personnel,  in  order  to  strengthen  edu- 
cation programs  supported  by  this  title  and 
the  administration  of  schools  otlerlng  voca- 
tional education.  Such  cooperative  arrange- 
ments may  be  between  schools  offering  vo- 
cational education  and  private  business  or 
industry,  commercial  enterprises,  or  with 
other  educational  institutions  (including 
those  for  the  handicapped  and  delinquent). 

•(b)  Grants  under  this  section  may  be  used 
for  projects  and  activities  such  as — 

"(1)  exchange  of  vocational  education 
teachers  and  other  staff  members  with 
skilled  technicians  or  supervisors  in  industry 
(including  mutual  arrangements  for  pre- 
serving employment  and  retirement  status, 
and  other  employment  benefits  during  the 
period  of  exchange),  and  the  development 
and  operation  of  cooperative  programs  in- 
volving periods  of  teaching  in  schools  pro- 
viding vocational  education  and  of  experi- 
ence In  commercial,  industrial  or  other  pub- 
lic or  private  employment  related  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  taught  in  such  school; 

"(2)  inservlce  training  programs  for  voca- 
tional education  teachers  and  other  start 
members  to  Improve  the  quality  of  Instruc- 
tion, supervision,  and  administration  of  vo- 
cational education  programs;  and 

"(3)  short-term  or  regular-session  Insti- 
tutes: or  other  preservice  and  inservlce 
training  programs  or  projects  designed  to  im- 
prove the  qualifications  of  persons  entering 
and  reentering  the  field  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, except  that  funds  may  not  be  used  for 
seminars,  symposia,  workshops  or  conferences 
unless  these  are  part  of  a  continuing  pro- 
gram of  inservlce  or  preservice  training. 

"(c)  A  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion only  upon  application  to  the  Commis- 
sioner at  such  time  or  times  and  containing 
such  Information  as  he  deems  necessary.  The 
Commissioner  shall  not  approve  an  applica- 
tion unless  It — 

"(1)  sets  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
one  or  more  projects  or  activities  which  meet 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  lb),  and  pro- 
vides lor  such  methods  of  administration  as 
are  necessary  lor  the  proper  and  etficient 
operation  of  tlie  program: 

"(2)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  tliat  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  section  lor  any  fiscal  year 
will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and.  to  the 
extent  practicable,  increase  tlie  level  of  funds 
that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  for  purposes  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  pi-.ragraph  ib) .  and 
in  no  case  supplant  such  funds; 

"(3)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  ;<nd 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  section;  and 

"(4)  provides  for  making  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  conuiniiig  such  informaiiou. 
as  the  Commissioner  may  require  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  section,  and  for 
keeping  such  records  and  for  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports. 

"FAMILIARIZING  TEACHERS   WITH    NEW 
CURRICULAR   MATERIALS 

•  Sec.  554.  In  approving  training  and  de- 
velopment programs  for  vocational  education 


personnel,  the  Commissioner  shall  give  spe- 
cial consideration  to  programs  which  are  de- 
signed to  familiarize  teachers  \^1ih  new  ctir- 
ricular  materials  in  vocational  education. 

"APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  556.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
jiropnated  to  carry  out  tills  part  tlie  sum  of 
$■25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969;  and  the  sum  of  $35,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1970.  For  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1971.  and  the  e.ich  oi 
the  two  succeeding  tircal  yean.,  only  such 
sums  may  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
p.irt  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize 
by  law." 

TITLE   IV— MISCELLANEOUS 

SPF.CIAL    STUDY 

Sf.c.  401.  (1)  The  Commi.sEioner  of  Educa- 
tion is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  a 
special  study  of  the  means  by  which  the 
existing  Job  Corps  facilities  and  programs 
established  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  most  effectively  and  expeditiously 
might  be  transferred  to  State  or  joint  Fed- 
eral-State operation  in  conjtmction  with  the 
program  of  Residential  Vocational  Schools 
authorized  by  section  24  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963. 

(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  consult  with 
other  Federal  officers.  State  boards  of  voca- 
tional education,  and  such  other  Individuals 
and  organizations  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
for  this  study,  and  shall  make  a  report  of  his 
Imdings  and  recommendations  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress  not  l.aer 
than  January  15.  1969. 

AUEQfATE    I.EADTIME    AND    PLANNING    AND 
I  VALUATION 

Sec  402.  Section  401  of  Uie  Elementary 
and  Secondiiry  Education  Amendments  of 
1967  (Public  Law  90-247,  81  Stat.  814)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963,"  immediately  after  "the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  oi 
1965.". 

REDUCING    ACE    LIMIT    IN     ADULT    EDUCA'nON 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  403.  Effective  with  respect  to  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
June  30.  1969.  section  303(a)  of  the  Adult 
Education  Act  of  1966  (title  III  of  Public 
Law  89-750.  80  SUt.  1216)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "eighteen  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".sixteen". 

REPEAL  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  l'.M6; 
TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  liELATED  1  HERETO. 
AND  USE  OF  SMITH-HUOHES  ACT  FUNDS 

Sec  404.  Effective  July  1.  1069.  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1946  i  ihat  is.  the 
Act  of  June  8.  1936.  as  amended.  20  U.S.C. 
15i-15m.  ]5o-15q.  15aa-15JJ,  15aaa-15ggg) , 
section  1  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1931.  relating 
to  vocational  education  in  Puerto  Rico  (20 
U.S.C.  30),  the  Act  of  March  18,  1950.  re- 
lat.ng  to  vocaUonal  education  ni  the  Virgin 
Islands  (20  U.S  C.  31-33),  section  9  of  the 
Act  of  August  1.  1956.  relating  to  vocational 
education  in  Guam  (20  U.S.C.  34),  and  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  September  25,  1962,  re- 
lating to  vocational  education  in  American 
Samoa  (48  U.S.C.  1667)   are  hereby  repealed. 

EFFECTIVENESS  O-T   CEKTAIN    AMF.NDMENTS 

-Sfc  405.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  to  Section  5  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963  shall  not.  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969.  apply  with  respect 
to  programs  which  are  continuations  of  pro- 
grams earned  on  under  the  State's  plan  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  .second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  v^a.s  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  fiom 
Kentucky  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  bring  before  the  House 
today  the  bill  H.R.  18366,  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1968,  which  de.seives 
t'.ic  support  of  every  Member  of  tliis 
b.idy.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  legislation 
will  receive  the  support  of  every  Mem- 
ber in  tliis  body. 

The  1963  Vocational  Education  Act 
ruaranteed  millions  of  unemployed,  un- 
derskillcd.  or  underemployed  Americans 
a  chance  to  learn  the  skills  needed  in  a 
ti'chnological  society. 

In  the  year  foUowiiiB  the  enactment 
of  the  1963  legislation,  the  enrollment 
in  vocational  education  was  4.5  million. 
In  1967.  more  than  7  miihon  youth  and 
adults  enrolled  in  the  vocational  educa- 
tional education  courses  offered  in  some 
17,000  schools  throughout  the  countiT 
This  legislation  truly  has  been  a  pathway 
to  the  educational  opportunity  which 
the  Congress  hoped  and  planned  for. 
Even  with  this  accomphshment.  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  the  Federal  Gcv- 
nnment  would  have  to  reinforce  its  com- 
mitment to  vocational  education  poals. 

More  and  more  we  are  becoming  a  iia- 
l  on  of  rkilled  employees.  Social  and  eco- 
liomic  forces  demand  a  change  in  per- 
spective and  have  created  an  entirely 
now  en^•■;!onment:  new  insights,  jobs, 
industries,  and  national  objectives. 

Hope  for  meeting  today's  challenges 
and  those  of  the  future  lies  in  educating 
and  training  each  citizen  for  a  produc- 
tive and  meaningful  life.  This  calls  for 
redirecting  the  functions,  aims,  and  sub- 
.stance  of  education  in  line  'w.ith  human 
interests  and  values  as  well  as  with  na- 
tional goals. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
did  spell  out  some  of  the  new  options, 
concepts,  and  ^oals.  The  philosophy  of 
this  act  assumes  that  the  needs  of  socieiy 
and  the  individual  will  change. 

So  in  the  .summer  oi  1966,  the  Gencial 
S'abcommittee  on  Education  of  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  I 
chaired,  commenced  iiearinps  to  .'tuciy 
llic  liioblems  ond  progress  &1  vocationr.' 
and  technical  education  in  this  country, 
liie.'-e  Iiearinps  made  clear  the  .shou- 
coinini;s.  I  v.  as  joined  by  my  colleague. 
Li  oyd  Meed?,  at  that  time  in  advocating; 
l<:^;-;islation  to  increase  to  $500  miJllon 
the  authorization  in  section  i:  of  the  aC: 
to  add  a  new  program  of  vocational 
teacher  preparation,  includinj;  an  "e>:- 
change  with  industry  "  I'l'ogiara;  to  ex- 
pand vocational  "work  .'■tudy  "  and  Id 
add  a  new  vocational  residential  schoji 
experimental  program. 

This  was  the  impetus  for  our  concern 
then  and  the  urgency  now:  about  1  mil- 
lion youth  drop  out  of  school  each  yeai'. 
ill  prepared  for  working  and  for  living. 
We  found  timt  v.e  no  longer  had  a  choice 
of  continuing  massive  corrective  educa- 
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tional  programs  or  startln 
preventive  program. 

The  unemployment  rat€ 
under  20  years  of  age  is 
percent.  Among  youth  in 
and  minority  groups,  in  r 
the  urban  ghetto,  the   r 
high  as  35  percent  On  th 
tiie  coin,  underemploymen 
sands  already  in  the  labor 
tinuing  problem.  And  then 
percent  of  our  youth   coi  i 
and  earn  a  baccalaureate 
comes  obvious  that  vocali<tia 
and  technical  education 
available  to  the  remaininj 
they  are  to  take  their  plac 
productive  citizens. 

For  fiscal  year   1970,  it 
$640  inillio:^  be  appropriatid 
dating  and  improving  exislfng 
education    programs;    $11 
new  and  expanded  project; 
education;  and  $35  million 
education    leadership    anc 
development. 

This  legislation  could  mike 
education  an  assured  route 
millions     of     American 
would  consolidate  all  voc£ 
lion   legislation    into   one 
creased  authorization  for 
tional  and  technical  educal 

It  would  provide : 

Specified  sums  for  voc£ 
tion  for  those  individuals 
advantaged  academically 
economically,  or  socially. 

Funds  to  continue  the  c 
study  program  which  offei 
sistance  to  many  disadvan 

Funds  to  Stiites  for  dev 
tive  and  exemplary  progr 


:  an  expanded 


United  Stales  and  outlying  areas 

50  Stales  and  District  of  Columbia 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Aiuona 

Arkansas.. 

Calilornia. 

Colorado. 

Conneclicul 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Haavaii. 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi 

Missouii. 

Montana. 

Nebraska. 

Nevada 


I  J344,JO0,0OU  with  J5,000,000  reserved 
tributed  n  m  current  law. 
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Funds  for  residential  vocational  pro- 
grams and  the  construction  of  residen- 
tial vocational  .schools. 

Special  funds  for  consumer  and  home- 
making  education  programs. 

Funds  to  assist  States  in  the  develop- 
ment of  curriculum  materials,  so  urgent- 
ly needed  to  keep  the  vocational  educa- 
tion program  up  to  date. 

Funds  for  teacher-education  programs 
and  for  the  training  of  supervisors  and 
administrators  for  vocational  education. 

Funds  for  research  both  at  the  State 
and  national  levels. 

Funds  for  collecting  necessary  man- 
power data. 

Funds  to  support  llie  activities  of  a  na- 
tional advisory  committee  and  State  ad- 
visory councils. 

This  proposed  legislation  brings  to- 
gether into  one  bill  the  changes  that  we 
have  learned  are  needed  for  moving  to- 
ward the  goals  set  forth  in  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of   1963. 

If  we  are  to  step  into  the  future  with 
hope,  and  without  stumbling,  we  must 
produce  trained  citizens  in  this  coun- 
tr.v — now.  To  do  this  we  must  pass  this 
legislation  and  stop  shortchanging  mil- 
lions of  American  youngsters  and  adults 
by  offering  them  a  way  to  explore,  de- 
velop, and  use  their  potential. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
the  Record  to  show  an  atialysis  of  the 
bill  including  tables  of  proposed  fund 
distribution. 

The  analysis  follows: 

H.R.     18366 — VocATlo.NAL    EdicafIo-n 
Amendments  of  1968 
section-by-section     analysis 
Section  1.  Provides   that   the   act   may   be 
cited  as  tlie  "Vocattonal  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968." 


Section  2.  Sets  fortli  the  broad  purposes 
of  the  act  as  to:  (1)  consolidate,  broaden  and 
strengthen  ongoing  vocational  and  technical 
education  programs;  (2)  to  encovirage  the 
further  development  of  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  in  the  areas  of  secondary, 
post-secondary  and  adult  Instruction;  (3)  to 
assist  in  the  training  of  vocational  educa- 
tors and  Increase  the  number  of  available 
vocational  education  teachers;  (4)  to  pro- 
mote new  and  exemplary  programs  and  tech- 
niques in  vocational  education  which  wouUi 
Include  exploratory  occupational  programs, 
work  experience  programs,  and  residential 
school  programs;  (5)  to  extend  the  authori- 
zation lor  the  work-study  program:  and  i6i 
amend  existing  law  to  Improve  programs  and 
provide  for  increiised  tlexiblUty  iii  adminis- 
tr?tlon  of  vocational  education. 

rixr  E    I CCINSOLIDATIO.V    AND    IMPROVK.MENT    Of 

KXISTING   VOCATIONAL   KDWCATION    PROGRAMS 

Section  iOl(a) .  Redesignates  part  A  of  Pub- 
lic Law  88-210.  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963.  sections  1  through  17.  ;\*  title  I 
part  A.  to  deal  with  "Qrants  for  Comprehen- 
sive Programs." 

Section  101  tb).  Redesignates  parts  B  and 
C  of  Public  Law  88-210  as  titles  II  and  III  oi 
such  act;  and  sections  21  through  28  and  31 
through  33  of  such  act.  respectively,  as  sec- 
tions 201  through  208  and  301  through  303 
Authorisation    /or    comprehensive    progranta 

Section  102(a)  .  Amends  section  2  of  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1963  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  authorizations  for  comprehensive 
programs  from  the  existing  $225  to  $344  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969. 
and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  to  $565 
million  to  be  used  for  making  grants  to  States 
ptirsuant  to  part  A.  In  addition,  for  the  fiscal 
years  1969  and  1970.  section  2  would  be 
amended  to  authorize  $40  million  for  each  of 
those  years  for  the  purpose  of  making  granus 
to  Slates  In  order  for  them  to  provide  voca- 
tional education  for  persons  who  have  aca- 
demic, socioeconomic,  or  other  handicaps  that 
prevent  them  from  succeeding  in  the  regular 
vocational  education  programs. 


ESTIMATED  OISTRIBUT  )N  OF  FUNDS  UNDER  P    A    VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1968.  FOR  PURPOSES  SET  FORTH  IN  SECTION  4fi) 


:.j|  year  :%9     fiscal  yeai  ;97il, 
sec    '(a> '  sec.  2(a) 


$305,100,000 

.'99.272.631 

7. 060. 685 

373.90b 

2.834.681 

J.  808. 971 

.'2. 946. 334 

3. 065. 835 

.1.  358.  %0 

615.307 

9.531.371 

5.  947.  068 
1.198.50; 
1.320.67? 

!;'.716.  184 
7.  355.  7?0 
1.378.504 
3.579.145 
6.291.342 
7.  053.  867 
1.805.811 
5.154.762 
6.910.571 

11.965.857 
5.601.487 

1.  827.  304 

6.  976.  956 
1.234.165 

2.  268.  369 
501.621 


1504. 000. 000 

«4T373,670 

11.663.669 

617.661 

4. 682. 6611 

5.292.106 

37.905.448 

5. 064.  506 

5.  548. 724 

1.016.436 

15.745.037 

14.779.818 

1 . 980. 000 

2.181.641 

:i.  006.  086 

12.151.047 

7.232.928 

5.912.452 

10.392.778 

11.652.405 

2.983.051 

8.515.241 

11.415.692 

19.766.607 

9.253.194 

7.974.307 

11.525.356 

2,  038.  738 

3.747.158 

828. 636 


Fiscal  years 

1969  70.  sec. 

.'(b).  ■  tor  each 

hscal  year 


MO.  000. 000 
39.236.006 


925. 688 

49.021 

371.640 

499.374 

!.  008.  368 

401.945 

440. 375 

80. 670 

1.249.606 


173.001 
157. 143 
173.146 
567.150 
964. 368 
574.  042 
469. 242 
824.  824 
924.  794 
236.  750 
675.813 
906.007 
568. 778 
734.  380 
632. 882 
914.711 
161.805 
297.394 
65. 765 


Fiscal  year  1969.    Fiscal  year  I97n 
sec  2(a)  >  sec  2(a) 


50  States  and  District  o(  Columbia — Con. 

Nevii  Hampshire 

New  Jersey     

Ne»»  Mexico 

Ne»y  York   

North  Carolina. 

North  Dakota.. 

Ohio      

Oklahoma 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina. 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Teias  

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia.    . 

Washington 

West  Virginia.... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

DistncI  ol  Columbia. 

American  Samoa 

Canal  Zone  

Guam  

Puerto  Rico  

Virgin  Islands  

Trust  Territory 


Jl.  073. 193 
8.199.973 
1.950.124 

20. 826.  531 

10.226.508 
1.248.814 

15.234.364 

4.  568.  585 
3.064.157 

17.173.994 
1.324.553 

5.  599.  538 
1.257.139 

7.  509.  559 
19.501.006 

I.  821.688 
738.  541 

8.  353. 978 
4.546.641 
3. 645. 837 

6.  363. 453 
524. 859 
835. 535 

61.016 
0 
190.000 
5.  298.  447 
107.599 
170.307 


M.  772.826 

13.545.678 

3.221.444 

34,  403,  709 

16.893.346 

2.062.938 

.■'5.165.911 

7,546.925 

5.061.735 

?S.  370. 020 

2.188.052 

9.  249. 974 

2,  076. 691 
12.405.170 
32.214.051 

3.  009.  279 
1.220.008 

13.800.082 
7.510.675 
6. 022. 621 

10.511.899 

867.024 

1.380.235 

100.793 
0 
313.864 
8. 752. 596 
177,744 
281.333 


Fiscal  years 

1969  70,  sec 

2(b).  -  lor  e.Kh 

fiscal  year 


J  140.700 

1.075.054 
255.670 

2.730.453 

1.340.742 
163.725 

1.997.294 
598.962 
401.725 

2.251.589 
173.655 
734. 125 
164.817 
984. 537 

2.556.671 

238. 832 

96.  826 

1  095.245 
596.085 
477.986 
834. 278 
68. 81 1 
109.542 

7.999 

0 

24.910 

694. 650 

14.107 

22,321 


r  Secretaiy  ol  Labor.  90  percent  of  the  balance  dis- 


-'$565,000,000  with  J5.000.000  reserved  lor  Secretary  of  Labor.  90  percent  el  the  balance  di»- 
tributed  as  in  current  law. 

Distribution  as  in  current  law.  with  percentages  adiusted  to  100  percent 
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ESTIMATED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS 
1969-701  FOR  PURPOSES  OF  SEC.  4(c> 


ESTIMATED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS  UNDER  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1968.  SEC  13  WORK 
STUDY  PROGRAMS — Continued 


Fiscal  year 
1969 


United  States  and  out- 
lying areas $16,950,000 

to  Stales  and  DistricI  of 
Columbia 16.626.292 

Alabama 392.237 

Alaska 20.771 

Arizona 157.476 

Arkansas 211.599 

Calilornia 1.274.827 

Colorado 170.324 

Conneclicul 186.621 

Delaware 34,184 

Florida 529,535 

Georgia.... 497,030 

Hawaii 66.534 

Idaho   ....  73.368 

Illinois        ..  70S.  492 

Indiana      .  408.655 

Iowa     213.249 

Kansas  198.842 

Kentucky 349.501 

touisiana 391,860 

rviaine 100.3;'0 

Maryland   .  286,376 

Massachusetts  383. 939 

Michigan  664.771 

Minnesota      ,  311.188 

Vississippi  268.154 

IVisscuri  387.622 

Montana 68.553 

Nebraska 125.020 

Nevada 27.870 

New  Hampshire S9.623 

New  Jersey..  455.583 

New  Mexico 108.332 

New  York  1.157,134 

North  Caiolina  568. 105 

North  Dakota  69.374 

Ohio  846.371 

Oklahoma  253.809 

Oregon  170,231 

Pennsylv.inia  954. 164 

Rhode  Island  73.589 

South  Caiolina  311.052 

South  Dakota  69. 839 

Tennessee 417.189 

Texts                          ...-  1.083.362 

UUh  '      "               101.197 

Vermont.  41.029 

Virginia  464.(93 

Washington 252,588 

West  Virginia 202.538 

Wisconsin. 3S3. 525 

Wyommg -     .  29.159 

District  ol  Columbia  46.528 

Ameiican  Samoa 3,389 

Canal  Zone  .                       -  0 

Guam .           -  10.553 

Pueilo  Rico 294.3.'9 

Virgin  Islands 5.977 

Trust  leriiloiies .  9.450 


Fiscal  year 
1970 


$28. 000. 000 


27. 465.  261 


647. 942 

34.311 
260. 137 
349.  545 

2.105.910 
281.361 
308.  282 
56.469 
874,  748 
821,053 
109.991 
121.197 

1.167.066 
675.  065 
401.828 
328.470 
577.347 
647.321 
165.721 
473.069 
634.235 

1.098.147 
514.058 
442.967 
640.  319 
113.260 
208.174 
46.039 
98.  493 
752.  586 
178.955 

1.911.491 
938.463 

n4.6')() 

1,398.135 

419.272 

281.208 

1.576.201 

121.563 

513.832 

115.357 

589. 152 

1.789.624 

167.169 

57.777 

766.544 

417.254 

334.576 

533.994 

48. 157 

76.6% 

5.598 
0 
17.433 
486,  207 
9,873 
15.628 


'  Estimated  disliibution  of  the  amount  re-ieived  under  sec.  3. 
according  to  the  sec.  3  formula  afljusted  to  KK)  peiceiit.  for  use 
by  State  boards. 

Section  i02(b).  Amends  section  13(e)  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  to  re- 
fjuire  Federal  expenditures  in  support  of  a 
vocational  education  student  work-study 
program  equal  to  80  percent  of  the  amount 
expended  in  support  of  such  programs,  and 
authorizes  appropriations  of  $35  millions  for 
each  of  the  2  fiscal  years  beginning  with  June 
30.  1969.  for  the  work-study  program  set 
forth  in  section  13  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963. 

ISTIMAIED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS  UNDER  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1968,  SEC.  13.  WORK 
STUDY  PROGRAMS 


Estimated 
State  allot- 
ment lor  each 
of  hscal  years 
1969  and  1970  > 


Estimated 
State  allot- 
ment tor  each 
ol  hscal  yeais 
1969  and  1970  ' 


United  States  and  outlying  areas....-  . . .  $35, 000, 000 

50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  .  34.419.074 

Alabama 692.254 

Alaska 55.584 

Arizona 293.072 

Arkansas 368,865 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


50  Slates  and  the  DC. — Continued 

Calilornia 

Colorado  

Connecticut.. 

Delaware - 

Florida   

Georgia  

Hawaii 

Illinois   - 

Indiana - 

Iowa      .— 

Kansas - 

Kentucky. 

touisiana.-- 

Maine      

llflaryland.  

IVIassaihusetIs 

Michigan. 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska- 

Nevada  

New  Hampshire - 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico  .  . 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
fueoon 
Peiinsvlvania 

Khode  hland  - 

South  Ciiolina  .-- 

f 'julh  Dari'ita  

Tr'inessdi?  

Texas  

Uiah  

Veimont  

Vircni.i  

Washinelcn  

West  Vii.i.uiia  

Wisconsin  

Wyoininn 

Distnct  ol  Columbia 


AmeiKan  Samoa- 
Canal  Zone 

Guam         

Pueito  Rico  

Virgin  Islands 


$3,218,737 
J  J3. 706 
464. 874 
87.584 
955.010 
857. 425 
151.  5?8 
136,430 

1.751.798 
864.056 
490.135 
400. 8G9 
614,778 
693.942 
178.538 
C.'.8. 452 
880. 901 

1.497,360 
633.  304 
481.716 
757.942 
133.063 
249. 280 
67.  372 
1 14.  534 

1.123.440 
202.118 

2  ("68.  397 
012.  064 
124.638 

l.!?07.274 
441.290 
352. 023 

1.933.6fXI 
153.272 
554. 141 
126.326 
715  838 

1.972.338 

m.wi 

72.426 
850.  580 
564.246 
352. 128 
727.525 

CO.  534 
I  "9.  480 

6.  4U2 

0 

20.044 

544. 036 

10,444 


I  Distribution  of  $35,000,000  on  basis  ol  estimated  15  to  20 
pupuUlion.  July  1,  1%6. 

Special  vianpower  projections:  increased 
flexibility    in    rcallotmcnts 

Section  103  (a).  Amends  the  section  to  re- 
quire the  Commissioner  to  reserve  not  in 
excess  of  $5  million  from  the  sums  appropri- 
ated under  section  2(a)  for  transfer  to  the 
.Secretary  of  Labor  to  finance  national,  re- 
gional. State  and  local  studies  of  projected 
manpower  needs  to  guide  Federal.  .State  and 
officials  and  advisory  committees  in  carrying 
out  their  responsibilities  under  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act.  In  addition,  the  sec- 
tion requires  that  90  percent  of  the  remainder 
of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2(a)  and  section  2(b)  be  allotted 
among  the  States  according  to  the  formuln  — 
utilizing  relative  population  of  the  various 
age  groups  needing  vocational  education  and 
per  capita  income — which  is  presently 
tiiiUzed  in  making  allotments  among  the 
States  in  section  3(a)   of  the  existing  law. 

Section  103(b) .  Amends  section  3 ( c I  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  so  as  to 
permit  reallotment  by  the  Commissioner  of 
funds  determined  not  to  be  required  in  any 
fiscal  year  in  carrying  out  a  Slate's  approved 
plan  on  the  basis  of  factors  determined  by 
the  Conmissioner  to  be  equitable  and  rea- 
sonable to  States  which  are  able  to  use.  •with- 
out delay,  funds  reallotted  for  the  purposes 
of  section  4(a).  except  that  funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  section  2(b)  may  he 
reallotted  only  for  uses  set  forth  In  section 
4(a)  (4)  (A).  Present  law  permits  reallotment 


in  propartion  to  the  regional  allotments  re- 
duced to  the  extent  such  reallotment  ex- 
ceeds the  sum  the  Comml.'isioner  estimates 
such  State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  uee 
under  the  approved  plan  of  such  State  for 
£uch  year. 

Inchision  of  the   Trust   Territory  of  :hc 
Pacific  Islands 

Section  104.  This  section  conUuns  amend- 
ments necessary  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  to  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  I:.,lands. 

£/itni7iafio«   of  matching   by  separate  cate- 
gories; special  matching  provision  for  tru:t 
territory  and  American  Samoa 
Section    105.   .Subsections    (al.    <h) .    ic)    of 
section  6  of  the  exlslinp  law.  in  peneral.  re- 
((uirc  equal  State  or  local  matching  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  each  project  authorized.  i!e- 
tcriptions  of   which    are  set   forth   in   .section 
4.  This  section  of  the  bill  would  delete  sub- 
.•^^ections  la).  (b).and  (ci.  thus  obviating  the 
need  for  a  State  to  match  Federal  lunds  on  a 
project-by-projcct  basis. 

Section  705(b).  Amends  se.-" tion  4(a)  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  19G3  so  as  to 
provide  that  Federal  expenditures  may  not 
exceed  50  percent  <  f  the  total  State  and 
local  expenditures  for  the  purooses  set  forth 
in  section  4.  except  with  respect  to  expendi- 
tures for  the  purpose  of  section  4(a)  (4i  iA). 
within  the  limits  of  the  allotments  to  Luch 
States  for  such  jjurposee.  The  amendment 
permits  payments  of  100  percent  of  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  Trust  Territory  cl  :he 
Pacific  Islands  and  A.mericiui  S,imo<.  vwlhin 
the  limits  of  the  allotment  arid  .'^late  plans 
for  such  areas. 

Permitted  use  of  Federal  pinds 
Section  106.  Amends  section  4(al  cf  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  to  list 
f-pecifically  as  being  eligible  for  assistance, 
programs  involving:  il)  vocational  educa- 
tion for  haiiciicapped  persons  who.  because 
of  their  handicapping  condition,  cannot  suc- 
ceed In  the  regular  vocational  education  pro- 
gram without  special  educational  assistance, 
or  who  require  a  modified  vocational  educa- 
tion program,  defining  the  term  '  handi- 
capped" as  the  deaf,  mentally  retarded, 
speech  impaired,  visually  handicapped,  .seri- 
ously emotionally  disturbed,  crippled  '^r 
otherwise  health  impaired;  (2)  vocational 
guidance  and  counseling  designed  to  aid  per- 
sons in  vocational  education  high  school 
programs,  persons  who  have  completed  or  U.ft 
high  school  and  who  are  available  for  :un- 
tiine  .study  and  preparation  for  entering  the 
labor  market,  persons  in  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  v.ho  Itave  already  entered  ihe 
labor  market  and  who  require  training  or  re- 
training to  achieve  ttabiiity  or  r.dvancenient 
in  employment,  and  persons  who  have  aca- 
demic, socioeconomic  or  ether  handicaps  that 
prevent  them  from  succeeding  in  the  regular 
vocational  education  pro::ramE;  and  (3 1  pro- 
\ipion  of  vocational  training  through  ar- 
rangements with  private  \ocational  training 
institutions  where  ?uch  institutions  can 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  fur- 
therance of  the  State  plan,  and  can  provide 
equivalent  training  at  less  cost,  or  services 
or  equipment  not  available  in  public  insti- 
tutions. 

Required  use  of  State  cUotments 
Section  107.  Under  section  4(b)  of  existing 
law.  at  least  one-fourth  of  each  State's  al- 
lotment was  required  to  be  used  for  program 
involving  full-time  vocational  study  or  for 
the  construction  of  facilities  utilized  exclu- 
sively for  vocational  education  programs 
(■'area  vocational  education  school  facili- 
ties-) and  at  least  3  percent  of  a  States 
allotment  had  to  be  expended  lor  ancillary 
services  and  activities  to  assure  quahty  voca- 
tional education  programs.  This  section  of 
the  bill  repeals  the.=e  proviflons.  substituting 
the  requirement  that,  beginning  with  fiscal 
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year   1970.  at  least  25  percent 

allotment  under  section  2(a) 
cess  of  the  State's  allotment 

1969  from  sums  appropriated 

callonal  Education  Act  of   1 

Hughes   Act.   and   the 

Act   of    1946,   shall   be   used 

llonal  education  for  persons 

demlc.    socio-economic    or    ot 

that  prevent  them   from 

regular    vocational   education 

that  In  no  event  shall  the 

for  any  such  fiscal  year  be  les 

cent  of  the  total  allotment 

for  each   State.   This   require 

may  be  waived  for  any  State  b; 

sloner  for  any  fiscal  year  when 

the  requirement  imposes  a 

practical  In  Its  application.  In 
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Section  108.  Under  section  •) 
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the  sums  appropriated  under 
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to  colleges  and  universities. 

nonprofit  private  agencies,   to 

;ind  with  the  approval  of  the 

local  educational  agencies  or 

tracts  with  private  agencies  fi 

and     training:     (2)     expert 

mental  or  pilot   programs   to 

clal  vocational  needs  of  yout 

of  the  bill.  elTectlve  July  1.  196! 

41  c)    to  add  the  additional  o 
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authortzed  programs  of  resear 
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Matching  oj  section 
Section   t09.  Amends  sect 
cational   Education   Act   of 
that    allotments    to    States 
propria  led  under  section  2( 
at   the   discretion   of   the 
paying  all  or  part  of  the  ex 
Slates   for   programs    for   wh 
nients  are  made. 

State  adtisorij  coAicil 
Section  110.  Amends  sectloi  5  of  the  Voca 
tional  Education  Act  of  1963  t  i  require  States 
who  desire  to  receive  allotm  nts  of  Fed'?ral 
funds  under  the  Vocational  E  lucation  Act  of 
1963  to  establish  a  State  a  vlsory  council 
which  Is  appointed  by  the  C  )venor  and  in- 
cludes ;is  members  (1 )  a  pe  son  or  persons 
familiar  with  the  vocational  ducation  needs 
and  problems  of  managemei  t  and  lat>or  in 
the  State;  (2)  a  person  or  per  diis  representa- 
tive ot  Junior  colleges,  tech  leal  institutes, 
or  other  Institutions  of  high  r  and  postsec 
ondary  education  which  pr  vide  programs 
of  technical  or  vocational  sducaiion  and 
training:  (3)  a  person  or  \  jrsons  familiar 
with  the  administration  of  iiate  and  local 
vocational  education  prograr  r:  i4)  a  person 
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or  persons  familiar  with  programs  of  techni- 
cal-vocational education  and  training.  In- 
cluding the  programs  In  comprehensive 
schools  and  area  vocational  schools:  (5)  a 
person  or  persons  having  professional  com- 
petence In  dealing  with  handlcappped  per- 
sons: (6)  a  person  or  persons  representative 
of  local  educational  agencies:  (7)  a  person 
or  persons  representing  manpower  and  voca- 
tional education  agencies  in  the  State,  in- 
cluding persons  from  the  cooperative  area 
manpower  planning  system  of  the  States; 
(8)  a  person  or  persons  representing  school- 
systems  with  large  concentrations  of  socially, 
academically,  economically,  and  culturally 
disadvantaged  .students;  (9)  a  person  or  per- 
sons representative  of  the  general  public  ( in- 
cluding persons  representative  of  and  knowl- 
edgable  about  the  poor  and  dlsadvanUged) 
who  are  not  qualified  for  membership  under 
(1)  through  (8)  constituting  no  less  than 
one-third  of  the  total  membership. 

The  section  specified  the  functions  of  the 
State  advisory  council  to  be:  (1)  to  advise 
the  State  board  on  the  development  and 
policy  matters  arising  in  the  administration 
of  the  State  plan  including  preparation  of 
long-range  and  annual  program  plans:  (2)  to 
review  annual  program  evaluations  prepared 
by  the  State  board;  (3)  to  advise  the  State 
board  on  the  allocation  of  State  funds  among 
the  various  uses  set  forth  In  the  section  4(a) 
and  sections  21  through  30  of  this  title  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  and  to 
local  education  agencies:  (4>  to  evaluate  vo- 
cational education  programs,  services,  and 
activities  assisted  under  this  title  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963:  and  (5) 
to  prepare  and  submit  through  the  State 
board  to  the  Commissioner  and  to  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Edu- 
cation an  annual  evaluation  report  accom- 
panied by  additional  comments  of  the  State 
board  .as  it  deems  appropriate. 

Further,  this  section  of  the  bill  authorizes 
the  State  advisory  council  to  engage  such 
technical  and  secretarial  assistance  as  may  be 
required  to  carry  out  the  functions,  and  the 
Commissioner  is  authorized  by  regulation  to 
pay  to  each  advisory  council  an  amount 
eqiial  to  the  reasonable  amount  expended  by 
it  in  carrying  out  Its  functions.  In  no  case 
shall  such  amount  be  In  excess  of  an  amount 
equal  to  1  percent  of  the  State's  allotment 
under  s-,ectlon  3  or  $50,000,  whichever  is  less. 

Allocations  ivttlim  States 
Section  111.  Amends  section  5(a)  (2i  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  to  em- 
phasize the  need  for  giving  due  consideration 
In  providing  vocational  education  programs 
and  services  to  'new  and  emergmg  needs  and 
opportunities  on  the  local.  State,  and  na- 
tional levels"  with  respect  to  occupational 
training,  and  by  emphasizing  those  provi- 
sions in  the  existing  law  which  provide  that 
Federal  funds  should  increase  the  amount 
avail.ible  for  vocational  education  programs, 
to  furnish  all  persons  in  all  communities  in 
the  State  vocational  training  suited  to  their 
needs  by  substituting  the  following  descrip- 
tive language:  "needs  of  all  population 
groups  in  all  geographic  areas  and  commu- 
nities In  the  State,  particularly  persons  with 
academic,  socioeconomic,  or  other  handi- 
caps that  prevent  them,  or  will  likely  prevent 
them   from   being   readily   employable.". 

Finally,  this  section  provides  that  Federal 
funds  made  available  will  not  be  allocated  to 
loc.il  educational  agencies  in  a  manner  which 
ignores  the  relative  ability  of  the  local  voca- 
tional education  agency  within  the  State  to 
provide  the  financial  and  other  resources  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  vocational  education  needs 
in  the  area  or  community  served  by  such 
agency,  or  which  Ignores  the  results  of  evalu- 
ation of  State  and  local  vocational  education 
programs  and  services  in  the  light  gf  infor- 
mation regarding  current  and  projected 
manpower  needs  and  Job  opportunities.  (See 
section  5(ai  i2i   and  (9).) 


Cooperotii'e  arrangements  tcith  other 
agencies 
Section  112.  Amends  section  5(a)  (4)  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  so  that,  in 
addition  to  provisions  in  a  State  plan  for 
entering  into  cooperative  arrangements  with 
a  system  of  public  employment  offices  in  the 
State  with  respect  to  obtaining  occupational 
Information,  provision  may  also  be  made  for 
cooperative  arrangements  with  other  agen- 
cies, organizations  and  institutions  con- 
cerned with  manpower  needs  and  Job  oppor- 
tunities such  as  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, model  city,  and  community  action  or- 
giinizatlons. 

Additional  State  plan  reiiuircments 
Section    113.   Amends  section   5(a)    of   the 
Vocational    Education   Act   of    1963   so  as   to 
require    the    inclusion    of    the    following    in 
State   plans:    (1)    effective   uses  of  research, 
demonstration   and    training   programs    pro- 
vided in  jiart  B:    (2i   consideration  be  given 
to  the  relative  ability  of  the  local  education 
agency   within   the  State   to  provide   the   fi- 
nancial   and    other    resources    necessary    to 
meet    the    vocational    needs    in    the    area    or 
community    serviced    by    such    agency,    par- 
ticularly those  in  economically  depressed  or 
high   unemployment  rate   areas;    i3)    public 
access  to  the  State  plan,  policies,  statements, 
rules,   regulations,   and   procedures   used   by 
the  State  board  in  its  administration  of  the 
vocational    education    programs    authorized: 
1 4)    provision   that  grants   made   from  sums 
appropriated    under    section    2(bi    shall    be 
allocated  within   the  State  to  areas  of  high 
concentration  of  youth  unemployment  and 
school  dropouts  and  be  made  only  to  support 
programs  that  provide  for  the  participation 
of  students  not  enrolled  In  public  schools  to 
the  extent   that  there  are  numbers  of  stu- 
dents enrolled   in   nonpublic  schools   in   the 
area  to  be  served  whose  educational  needs  are 
of  that  type  which  Ihe  program  or  project  in- 
volved i-s  to  meet,  and  that  effective  policies 
and  procedures  will  be  adopted  which  assure 
Federal   funds  made  available   in  such   pro- 
grams will  not  be  commingled  with  State  or 
local    funds;     i5)    an    annual    program    plan 
prepared  by  the  State  board  in  consultation 
with  the  State  advisory  council  setting  forth 
program    content,    allocation    of    funds,    the 
conformity  of  the  annual  plan  to  long-range 
program  planning  as  well   as.  the  extent  of 
conformity  to  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of   the  State's  advisory  council   in   its 
most  recent  evaluation   report:    (6(    a   long- 
range    program    plan    for   vocational    educa- 
tion or  revision   of  such   plan  by   the  St.ite 
board  in  consultation  with  the  State  advisory 
council;    (7)    provisions  designed    to   usiure 
that  applications  from  local  education  agen- 
cies   for    funding   of    progr.-.ms    will    include 
comprehensive  plans  relating  to  the  local  co- 
operative   area    manpower    planning    system 
of    the    States    (if    any),   and    Indicating    to 
what  extent  the  program  and  activities  will 
meet  local  vocational  education  needs;   and 
(8)    provisions  assuring  that  funds  author- 
ized by  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  19G3. 
as    amended,    with    the    exception    of    home 
economics  under  section  26.  will  not  be  used 
for    I'uy    program    of    vocational    education 
which  does  not  (ai  prepare  students  for  em- 
ployment  m   such   a   manner   that   ihey    are 
considered  by  potential  employers  to  be  more 
desirable  as  employees  that  others  of  similar 
age.  ability,  mid  years  in  school  who  are  not 
enrolled  In  such  a  program;  or  (b)  be  neces- 
sary   to    prepare    Individuals    for    successful 
completion  of  such  a  program  as  is  described 
in  (ai:  or  (C|   be  of  significant  assistance  to 
individuals  enrolled  in  the  program  in  mak- 
ing an  informed  and  meaningful  occupation- 
al choice. 

Section  114.  Makes  technical  changes  to 
section  5  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963  to  subsection  references,  conforming 
them  to  the  changes  made  by  this  Act. 
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Payments  to  States 

Section  115.  Consistent  with  the  changes 
made  in  section  6  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963,  pursuant  to  section  105, 
supra,  paragraph  (d)  of  said  section  6  is  re- 
designated as  the  only  paragraph  In  section 
6  and  rewritten  so  as  to  provide  that  the 
Commissioner  may  make  payments  of  funds 
allotted  to  a  State,  to  the  State  board,  or  to  a 
local  education  agency  or  other  agency,  or- 
fijnizatlon  or  institution,  as  appropriate.  In 
installments  and  In  advance,  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement  with  necessary  adjustments 
on  account  of  overpayments  or  underpay- 
ments for  programs  authorized  under  h11 
parts  of  title  I  of  the  Vocational  Edu>i>tlon 
Act  of  1963  as  amended  by  this  act. 
ReiHsion  of  definitions 

Section  116.  Amend  section  8  of  the  Vooa- 
tional  Education  Act  so  as  to  make  the  defi- 
nitions not  only  applicable  to  part  A,  but  to 
the  entire  title  v.hlch  includes  programs 
added  by  this  act;  amends  the  definition  of 
vor.itlonal  education  to  Include.  In  addition 
lo  individual  vocational  guidance  and  loun- 
seling  in  connection  with  training,  ■group 
counseling  "  and  "Job  placement";  broadens 
the  term  "vocational  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing" to  include  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
occupational  choices.  Also,  the  feciion  strikes 
the  word  "area"  from  tlie  defined  term  "area 
vcc.'itlonal  education  .<;chool."  In  addition,  the 
section  defines  the  term  "private  vocjitional 
training  institutions."  The  phrase  "includ- 
ing any  program  designed  to  fit  individuals 
for  gainful  employment  iii  business  and  of- 
fice occupations,  and  any  program  designed 
to  fit  individuals  for  gainful  employment 
which  may  be  assisted  by  Federal  lunds 
under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946 
and  supplementary  vocational  education 
acts,"  is  deleted  from  the  definition  of  voca- 
tional education  as  Ihose  terms  are  covered 
by  the  broad  definition  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. This  section  defines  "State  boards"  as 
a  State  board  designated  or  created  by  State 
law  as  the  sole  agency  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  vocational  education,  or  for 
supervision  of  the  administration  thereof  by 
local  educational  agencies,  in  the  State. 

Uses    of   funds   appropriated    under    Smith- 
Hughes  Act 

Section  117.  This  section  provides  that  ef- 
fective July  1.  1970.  sections  10  and  11  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  are  de- 
leted and  that.  In  lieu  thereof,  a  new  section 
10  is  substituted  which  provides  that  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  first  section  of 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act  shall  be  considered  as 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  2  of 
this  act. 

Repeal  of  existing  residential 
school   provisions 

Section  118.  Repeals  section  14  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  which  sec- 
tion authorized  demonstration  residential  vo- 
cational  education   schools. 

TFTLE     II NEW     AND     EXPANDED     PnOCRAMS     AND 

PROJECTS    IN    VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION 

Section  201.  Amends  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  by  inserting  following 
section  17  a  new  part  B  with  sections  and 
provisions  as  follows: 

Part  B— Education  for  a  changing  technology 
Findings  and  Purpose 

Section  21.  Contains  the  congressional 
finding  that  it  Is  necessary  to  reduce  the 
high  level  of  youth  unemployment  by  de- 
veloping methods  for  preparing  for  occupa- 
1  o^E  the  two  out  of  three -young  people 
w.'io  end  their  education  at  or  before  the 
toPjpletion  of  high  school.  The  congressional 
pupose  is  stated  to  be.  to  stimulate,  through 
roderal  financial  support,  the  establishment 
i'.tween  "school"  and  "earning"  appropriate 
"bridges"  for  young  people  who  are  still  In 
s.hool  or  who  have  left  school  by  graduating 


or  by  dropping  out.  and  to  promote  coopera- 
tion between  public  education,  manpower 
agencies,  and  private  business  and  industry. 

Exemplary  and  Innovated  Programs  and 

Projects  In  Vocational  Education 
Section  22.  Authorizes  §15  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and  $25 
nillUoii  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970.  to  be  used  by  the  Comml.'^sioner  lor 
milking  gr.ints  to  or  contracts  with  State 
boards  or  with  local  educational  ;;gencies 
for  the  c'jiiduct  oi  programs  or  projt-cts  of  an 
fxcmplrty  .iid  innovated  nature  ni  the  oc- 
iiip'.tional  cducilional  held  to  serve  as 
models  in  use  tl  vegul.nr  education  programs. 

l-rcni  the  tuins  apprcjiriated  ;i  percent  Is 
reserved  for  upportlonnient  among  Puerto 
Rico,  t:ie  Virgin  Islands.  C'riiam.  American 
:-..inifia,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
I.^lands.  according   lo  their  roKpeotive  needs. 

Ten  percent  I-,  rc'^orv^d  for  I'so  by  the  Com- 
missioner for  the  funding  of  programs  de- 
termined to  have  bcnenrial  applications  or 
duelled  to  innovaiions  which  arc  both  re- 
gional cr  iiiitionnl  In  their  implications  and 
would  not  be  pra' tlcable  to  bo  undertaken 
bv  .iny  one  8iate.  The  remainder  of  the  sums 
are  f.llocatcd  to  the  States  first,  .'i-200.000  to 
each  State  und  the  remainder  rn  r.  formula 
using  rel.itive  jjopulation  ages  15  through 
19 

(-"roi  ISiio! .  i.s  ni'tde  for  r.  roallotnieii*  of  un- 
u<^ed  funds  among  other  ttntcs  which  are 
determined  to  be  fble  to  use.  v.ith.out  dcl.iys. 
renllotted  luiids  for  the  purposes  t.f  th;.";  rec- 
tuin,  Providf.s  that  funds  which  iire  lo-ierved 
pursuant  to  this  section  by  the  tommlEsloncr 
f .  r  .'!iry  ;iroJrrt  or  activitieE  punuant  to  ;in 
approved  State  plan  shall  remain  avniif.ble 
uutil  expended,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  Provides  that  for  tne  pur- 
poses of  the  allotment  formula  to  the  St;ites 
previously  described  lierein.  the  term  ".State" 
does  not  include  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Isiandr.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  tiie 
Trust  Ternloiy  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

In  addition,  this  Fcction  provides  that 
State  allocations  may  be  used  as  determined 
by  the  State  board  to  pay  the  cost  of  (1) 
planning  and  developing  exemplary  and  in- 
novated programs  and  (2)  establishing, 
operating,  and  evaluating  exemplary  and  in- 
novated educational  programs  designed  to 
serve  as  models  for  vocational  education  pro- 
grams and  designed  to  broaden  occupational 
aspirations  and  opportunities  for  youths, 
giving  special  emphasis  to  youths  who  have 
academic,  socioeconomic  or  other  handicaps. 

Programs  or  projects  developed  by  State 
boards  may  include  (1)  those  designed  to 
familiarize  eleinentary  and  secondary  stu- 
dents with  a  broad  range  of  occupations  for 
which  special  schools  are  required  and  the 
requisite  for  careers  in  such  occupations:  (2) 
projects  providing  educational  experiences 
through  work  during  the  school  year  or  dur- 
ing the  summer:  (3)  intensive  occupational 
guidance  and  counseling  during  the  last 
years  of  school  and  for  initial  job  placement; 
(4)  programs  or  projects  designed  to  broaden 
or  strengthen  vocational  education  curricu- 
lums;  (5)  exchanges  of  personnel  between 
schools  and  other  agencies,  including  man- 
power agencies  and  industry;  (6)  projects  on 
a  part-time  basis  for  young  workers  lo  in- 
crease their  educational  attainment:  and  (7) 
projects  at  the  school  level  to  motivate  and 
provide  preprofessional  preparation  for  po- 
tential teachers  or  vocational  education. 

Provisions  of  this  section  preclude  finan- 
cial assistance  lor  any  program  or  project  for 
more  than  a  period  of  3  years. 

This  section  further  provides  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  consult  with  other  Federal  de- 
par'vments  and  agencies  administering  pro- 
grams which  may  be  coordinated  effectively 
with  a  program  carried  out  pursuant  to  this 
section  and.  to  the  extent  practicable,  shall 
( 1 )  coordinate  programs  on  the  Federal  level 
with  programs  being  administered   by  such 


other  departments;  (2)  require  that  effective 
procedures  be  adopted  by  grantees  and  con- 
tractors to  coordinate  the  development  and 
operation  of  programs  carried  out  under 
grants  or  contracts  pursuant  to  a  State  plan 
with  other  private  and  public  programs  hav- 
ing the  same  or  similar  objectives:  (3)  re- 
quire that,  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  in  nonprofit, 
private  schools  In  the  area  to  be  served 
whose  educational  needs  are  of  the  type 
which  the  program  is  designed  lo  meet,  ap- 
proprirae  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
panlcipation  of  such  students;  and  (4)  re- 
quire procedures  to  assure  that  Federal 
funds  made  available  to  St-ite  boards  under 
thl!.  section  will  not  be  commliigit-d  vvilii 
i- tile  or  local  funds. 

SfC    r2(a).  EXfMPlARY  AND  INNOVATIVE  PROGRAMS 


Fiscal  year 

fiscal  year 

1%9 

1970 

AKEfCi'^tc.  United  States 

il3.COO.tiOO 

%27. 500.  ( ifl 

;>0  Stales  add  District  ol 

Columbia 

I3.0M,D00 

21.  750.  000 

Alaliani;) 

2!)7.1'.7 

431.636 

Alaska 

204.174 

216.916 

Aii/ona 

224.?4fl 

928.  '/'j? 

Afl<ansa< 

730.  Wj 

•122.  S77 

Caliloinia 

4t3.149 

1.266.44b 

Coloiarto 

224.221 

318.422 

Conni'cticul 

238, 372 

355.  508 

Delawaie 

2(17. 2."i 

:7'...280 

Floiida 

278.511 

MB.  176 

f.eoi.cia 

;'70.%b 

4f7.595 

Hawaii 

■/\\.y.i\ 

2'if,  1 19 

Idaho 

211.399 

246.  196 

li;iiioi<; 

.^46.  "OR 

795,  :-,4 

liidi.ina 

272.410 

493.  451 

Iowa 

241,21,2 

367. 220 

Kansas 

233.235 

334. br9 

Kenluckv 

250.  735 

4(i5.ilU 

loiM'.iana 

257. 478 

432.937 

Maine 

214.932 

260.514 

Maty  and 

253.143 

415,:-.C9 

Massachijs£t(5 

273,213 

4%,  7i'5 

Michipan 

325.714 

709.4/3 

Minnesots 

2'i3.  3(j5 

416.026 

H/lissrsippi 

239. 657 

360.715 

Missoud 

262.  S37 

4'j5  IJbO 

Monl.in.i 

211. C78 

? 44, 895 

Mebisff  a 

220.872 

?M  587 

rievada 

2U5.  4b9 

?■.■?. m 

New  Hampshiie 

2U9.633 

239. 019 

New  jersey 

292.479 

574  7C3 

New  Mexico 

216  fi58 

:'C.?.  319 

New  York 

437.542 

1   ib4  •^■.2 

Noith  Carolina 

281.080 

5?S.  587 

Noith  Dakola 

210.275 

;'41,M1 

Ohio 

352. 045 

816. 182 

Oklahoma 

236. 285 

W  050 

Orepon 

229. 381 

S19  070 

Pennsylvania 

362. 160 

857.175 

Rhode  Island 

212.523 

250  7M 

Soulh  Carolina 

244.955 

382. 136 

South  Dakota 

210.597 

242.946 

Tennessee 

259.245 

44P.  093 

Texss 

362.160 

857.175 

Utah 

216.055 

265.  IN,;, 

Vermont 

206.101 

224. 725 

Virginia 

2G8.678 

479.  P.7 

(*ashin(!ttin 

246.561 

?88,  C,S5 

West  Virf  inia 

2?0.5O5 

^23,676 

Wisconsin 

261.011 

447.255 

Wyominp 

205.138 

220.  822 

Cisliict  ol  Columbia      , 

2f!9  152 

237.  C90 

American  Samoa     . 

Canal  Zone 

Guam 

450. 000 

7M.CU0 

Puerto  Rico 

Virsin  Islands                    

Trust  territory                           - 

Cooperative  Vocational  Education  Programs 
Section  23(a).  Contains  congressional  find- 
ing that  cooperative  work-study  programs 
offer  advantages  in  preparing  young  people 
for  employment,  that  such  programs  pro- 
vide work  exjjerience  oriented  with  formal 
education  enabling  students  to  acquire 
knowledge,  skills,  and  appropriate  attitudes 
in  occupational  preparation.  States  that  it 
is  the  purpose  of  the  section  to  assist  the 
States  to  expand  cooperative  work-study  pro- 
grams by  providing  financial  assistance  for 
personnel  to  coordinate  such  programs  and 
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to  provide  instruction  related  to  the  work  ex- 
perience, including  relmbur  ?ment  to  em- 
ployers when  necessary  for  certain  added 
costs  incurred  in  providing  oi  -the-Job  train- 
ing through  work  experience  [and  Including 
transportation  and  other 
costs  that  the  individual  stv 
reasonably  lie  expected  to  ass 
suing  a  cooperative  work-stii 

Section  2.J(b).   Authorizes 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3 
million  for  the   fiscal   year  e 
1970.    for    the   purpose   of   ca*ying    out    the 
cooperative   work-study   progi  im 

Section  23(c).  Reserves  net  to  exceed  3 
percent  of  the  sums  approprli  led  for  appor- 
tionment among  Puerto  Rico 
lands,  Guam.  American  Sa 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Ing  to  their  respective  needs 
mainder,  the  Commissioner 
allocate  $200,000  to  each  Stiit^ 
remaining  sum  allocate  to  ca  (h  State  sums 
which  bear  the  same  ratio  i  i  the  popula- 
tion aged  15  to  19  in  the  Sta  p  bears  to  the 
popul.ition-  of  such  ages  in  ,11  the  Stales. 
In  addition  this  sxibsection  p  Dvldes  for  ap 
propriate  reallotment  on  an 
reasonable  basis  any  sums  wMlch  the  Com- 
missioner determines  will  nc  t  be  required 
for  s\ich  fiscal  year  in  can  ^ing  out  the 
State's  plan  provided  for  in 
subsection  (d). 


mllar  service 
ents  may  not 
me  while  pur- 
y  program. 
0  million  for 
1969.  and  $50 
ling  June  30, 


the  Virgin  Is- 
oa,  and  the 
Islands  accord- 
From  the  re- 
i  required  to 
and  from  the 


the    foIUjWing 


SECTION   23,    PUBLIC   LAW  88  210, 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATI 


COOPERATIVE 


N 


Fiscal  year  I  69  Flwil  year  1970 


Aggregate,  United  States 

50  Slates  and  District  of 
Columbia 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Calitornia 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 

Delaware.. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idatio 

Illinois 

Indiana.- 

Iowa. .   

Kansas     

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine       

Maryland 

Massactiusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana  

Nebraska 
Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey.. 
New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee. 
Texas.-     . 

Utah 

Vermont.- . 
Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia 

Ameiican  Samoa 

Canal  ^iie--  

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Island* 

Trust  territory 


$S0. 000. 000 


48.  SOO,  000 


173.091 
754.  509 
646, 628 
881.811 
972.428 
400, 659 
914,174 
183,877 

1,889,421 
916.331 
732,932 

1,045,789 
348. 875 
480. 489 
273.361 
329.  458 
.  442.  793 
426.  549 

3.397.600 
289. 602 
338.088 
243.272 
687.621 
594. 844 
379, 199 
368, 295 
804.137 
342,  405 
996,165 
379, 199 
415,762 
281.991 

1,125.619 
825,710 
609.  947 

1.019,899 
269, 044 
322.985 


1,500,000 


Section  23{d).  Provides  for  the  submis- 
sion by  the  State  of  a  State  plan  to  be  used 
by  the  State  board  in  establishing  a  co- 
operative work-study  program  through  local 
education  agencies  with  participation  of 
public  and  private  employers.  Such  State 
plan.s  must  give  assurance  that  ( 1 )  funds 
will  be  used  for  cooperative  work-study  pro- 
grams which  provide  training  opportunities 
that  may  not  otherwise  be  available  and 
designed  to  serve  persons  who  can  benefit 
from  such  programs;  (2)  there  will  be  co- 
operation with  employment  agencies,  labor 
groups,  employers,  and  other  community 
agencies  in  identifying  appropriate  Jobs  for 
persons  who  enroll  in  cooperative  work- 
study  programs;  (3)  provision  Is  made  for 
reimbursement  of  added  costs  to  employers 
for  on-the-job  training  of  students  provided 
that  such  on-the-job  training  is  related  to 
existing  career  opportunities  susceptible  of 
promotion  and  advancement  and  does  iiot 
displace  other  workers  who  perform  .such 
work;  (4)  ancillary  services  and  activities 
to  a.isure  quality  in  cooperative  work-study 
programs;  (5)  priority  for  funding  coopera- 
tive work-study  programs  will  be  given  to 
areas  that  have  high  rates  of  school  drop- 
outs and  youth  unemployment;  (6)  to  the 
extent  consistent  with  the  number  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  nonprofit  private  schools 
in  tlie  area  to  lie  served,  leaving  educational 
needs  of  the  type  which  the  program  Is 
designed  to  meet,  provision  h;is  been  made 
for  such  students  to  participate:  and  (7) 
Federal  funds  are  not  commingled  with 
State  or  local  funds.  Tlie  Commissioner  Is 
required  to  approve  a  State  plan  which 
fulfills  the  conditions  specified  above,  and 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (e)(f)(g)  of 
section  5. 

Section  23(e).  Funds  allocated  to  States 
for  cooperative  work-study  programs  may 
be  used  for  paying  all  or  part  of  the  State 
expenditures  under  the  State  plan  for  any 
fiscal  year  not  to  exceed  its  allotment  lor 
such  programs. 

Section  23(f).  Defines  "cooperative  work- 
study  program"  as  meaning  a  program  of 
vocational  education  for  persons  who  re- 
ceive instruction  through  a  cooperative  ar- 
rangement between  the  schools  and  em- 
ployers by  alternating  study  In  school  with 
a  Job  in  any  occupational  field.  The  two  ex- 
periences must  be  planned  and  supervised 
by  the  school  and  employer  so  that  each 
contributes  to  the  student's  occupational 
education  and  to  his  employablllty.  Under 
the  arrangement  the  work  periods  and  peri- 
ods of  school  attendance  may  be  on  alter- 
nate half  days,  full  days,  weeks,  or  other 
periods  of  time  in  filling  the  cooperative 
work-study  arrangement.  But  the  number  of 
hours  of  work  shall  approximately  equal 
the  number  of  hours  spent  In  school  for 
the  individual  to  complete  the  cooperative 
work-study  program. 
Residential  Vocational  EducatlCkn  Facilities 

Section  24(a).  Authorizes  $15  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969.  and  $15 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970,  for  grants  to  the  States  to  provide  resi- 
dential vocational  educational  facilities;  pro- 
vides for  allotment  to  each  State  from  the 
amount  appropriated  an  ainount  which  t>ears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  total  appropriation  as 
the  population  of  each  State  bears  to  the 
populalon  of  all  of  the  States;  provides  for 
the  purpose  of  this  section  the  "State"  does 
not  Include  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  oi  the 
Pacltic  Islands;  provides  that  the  State  allot- 
ment for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969. 
shall  be  available  for  payment  to  applicants 
with  approved  applications  in  that  State 
during  such  year  and  the  next  fiscal  year; 
provides  for  appropriate  reallotment  among 
the  States  of  any  unused  amounts  allotted. 

Section  24(b) .  Provides  that  funds  allotted 
to  the  States  shall  be  used  by  the  State  or 


with  the  approval  of  the  State  board  by  pub- 
lic education  agencies,  organizations,  or  In- 
rtltutlons  within  such  State  to  pay  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  planning,  constructing,  and  op- 
erating residential  vocational  education  facil- 
ities for  youths  14  to  21  years  of  age  Inclu- 
sive; provides  that  special  consideration  shall 
be  given  to  needs  in  geographic  areas  having 
substantial  or  disproportionate  numbers  of 
youths  who  have  dropped  out  cvf  school  or 
are  unemployed;  provides  that  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  planning,  constructing, 
and  operating  such  facilities  shall  not  exceed 
90  percent. 

Section  24(c).  Provides  that  the  State  jilan 
for  the  residential  vocational  education  pro- 
gram 5-hall  set  forth  the  policies  and  proce- 
dures to  Ije  used  by  the  Stat*  In  determining 
the  size  and  location  of  such  facility  and 
mu=t  assure:  (1)  adequate  provision  will  be 
made  for  the  appropriate  selection  without 
rcsjard  to  .sex.  race,  color,  religion,  national 
origin,  or  place  of  residence  within  the  State 
of  students  needing  education  and  training 
at  such  faculties;  (2)  maintenance  of  the 
facility  for  conducting  residential  vocational 
education  programs:  (3)  occupational  offer- 
ing win  Include  fields  for  which  available 
labor  market  analysis  Indicate  a  present  or 
continuing  need  for  trained  nianpower  and 
that  the  course  offered  will  prepare  enrollees 
for  entry  into  employment  or  advancement 
In  such  fields:  (4)  no  fees,  tuitions  or  other 
charges  will  be  required  of  students  using 
facilities. 

Section  24(d).  Defines  the  term  "residen- 
tial school  facility"  and  the  term  "operation". 

Residential    vocational    education    facilities, 
section  24 

Estimated  State 
amount  ' 
50  States  and  the  District 

of  Columbia  - $15,000,000 


Alabama   268.785 

Alaska    20.287 

Arizona   _ 122.718 

Arkansas    149.742 

California ---  1.439.392 

Colorado   -. 149.665 

Connecticut 220,326 

Delaware -- -  39,273 

Florida    451.140 

Georgia 340.288 

HawaU    - 55.656 

Idaho 53,359 

Illinois    - 825,725 

Indiana  - 379,025 

Iowa 211.292 

Kansas 174.  163 

Kentucky    243.522 

Louisiana    276.900 

Maine    -  74.871 

Maryland    276.441 

Massachusette 413,628 

Michigan 648,270 

Minnesota    273,455 

Mississippi 178,910 

Missouri 349,398 

Montana 53,742 

Nebraska  _. 110,103 

Nev.ida --  32,995 

New  Hampshire 51,  751 

New  Jersey 528,  154 

New  Mexico 76.708 

New  York 1,393,688 

North  Carohna 380,736 

North  DakoU 49,  225 

Ohio  --- - 793,418 

Oklahoma 189,627 

Oregon -  151.043 

Pennsyl.anla 888,118 

Rhode  Island 68,747 

South    Carolina 198.201 

South  Dakota 51,981 

Tennessee 295,962 

Texas   -. 822.739 

Utah _- 77,091 

Vermont    31,464 

Virginia  -. 341,819 
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$232,  728 

138.488 

319.006 

24.421 

61,704 


Residential  vocaticmal  education  facilities, 
section  24 — Continued 

Estimated  State 
amount  ' 
50  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia— Con. 

Washington  

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia - 

I  Distribution  of  $15,000,000  lo  50  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  on  Ijasis  of  total 
resident  population,  July  1.  1966. 

Construction  of  Residential  Vocational 

Education  Schools  and  Dormitories 
Section  25(a).  Authorises  the  Commis- 
sioner to  make  annual  grants  to  State  boards, 
to  colleges  and  universities,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  appropriate  SUtte  board,  to 
public  education  agencies,  organizations,  or 
institutions  to  reduce  the  cost  of  borrowing 
funds  for  the  construction  of  residential 
schools  and  dormitories  to  provide  voca- 
tional education  for  youths  14  years  of  age. 
but  less  than  21  years  of  age,  at  the  time  oi 
enrollment.  The  Commissioner  is  to  give 
special  consideration  to  the  needs  of  urban 
and  rural  areas  having  subsUintial  numbers 
of  youths  who  have  dropped  out  of  school 
or  are  unemployed  .ind  ihall  seek  to  attain 
an  equitable  geographical  dUiributlon  of 
such  schools. 

Section  25(b).  Annual  grants  under  this 
section  are  to  be  made  over  a  fixed  period 
not  exceeding  40  years  :-.nd  conuuned  in  a 
contract  guaranteeing  their  payment  for 
such  period.  Such  grants  shall  be  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  ( 1 ) 
the  average  annual  debt  service  required  to 
be  paid  and,  (2)  the  average  annual  debt 
service  during  the  life  of  the  loan  if  the 
applicable  interest  rate  were  3  i>ercent  per 
annum. 

Section  25(c).  Precludes  the  Conunlssion- 
er  from  entering  into  any  grants  or  con- 
tracts under  this  section  if  the  amount  bor- 
rowed is  in  excess  of  the  toUl  cost  of  the 
construction  of  the  facility  or  if  the  con- 
struction will  be  undertaken  in  an  uneco- 
nomical manner  or  will  be  of  an  elaborate  or 
extravagant  design. 

Section   25(d).   Authorizes  appropriations 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  payment  of  the 
annual  grants  pursuant  to  this  section,  but 
limits  contracts  for  annual  grants  to  the  ag- 
gregate  amount  provided   for  in  appropria- 
tion   acts    and    further    limits    the    total 
amounts   of   annual   grants   which    may    be 
paid   in   any   vear   pursuant  to  contracts  to 
a   maximum  "of    $5    million   which    shall    be 
increased  by  $5  million  on  July  1,  1969. 
Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education 
Section   26(a).   Authorized   an  appropria- 
tion of  $15  million  for  the  fiscal  yeaj  encUng 
June  30.  1970.  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this   section.   From   the   sums  appropriated, 
the  Commissioner  is  required  to  allot  to  each 
State  an  amount  computed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  allotments  to  States  under  section  3, 
except  that  100  percent  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
allotted    among    the    States.    The    Commis- 
sioner is  given  authority  to  reallott  among 
the  States  any  sums  allotted  lo  States  but 
unused. 

tSTlMATED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  CONSUMER  AND 
HOMEMAKING  EDUCATION 


ESTIMATED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  CONSUMER  AND 
HOMEMAKING  EDUCATION-Continuad 


Fiscal  year 
1970  estimated 
State  amount  > 


-Con. 


Fiscal  year 
1970  estimated 
State  amount  > 


United  SUtes  and  outlying  areas. 


IIS.  ODD.  000 


50  Stales  and  Otsltict  ol  Columbia 14.713,533 


Alabama - 

Alaska 

Arizona 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


50  States  and  District  of  Coulmbia 
Arkansas 
Calitornia 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
lielaware 
rioiida 
iiHirpia 
Hawaii  . . 
Idaho  .- 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
l^ansas 
Kentucky  - 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 

Michigan 

r/rinnesota     - 

Mississippi  

Missouri  

t^ontana  

Nebraska 

Nevada    

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey - — - 

New  Mexico - 

New  York      

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota - — 

Ohio         ..- • 

Oklahoma 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania 

Rhoile  Island        

South  Carolina  

iouth  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas        -- - — 

Utah - 

Veriroiit    - --- 

Virginia     -. 

Washington - 

West  Virginia - 

Wisconsin 


Wyoming - 

tiistrictol  Columbia 


J187.256 
1.128,166 
150,729 
165,151 
30.251 
468.615 
439. 850 
58. 924 
64  927 
6?5.2\4 
361.642 
215.265 
175.966 
309.  293 
346.779 
K8.779 
253.430 
339.769 
588.293 
?75.388 
237.304 
343. 028 
60.675 
111.522 
24.664 
52.754 
403.171 
95.869 
1.024.013 
502.  748 
61.393 
'49. 001 
224,610 
150,647 
Ii44.393 
65. 123 
275. 267 
61,804 
■59. 194 
958. 727 
89. 555 
36.309 
410.702 
223,  529 
179,237 
312,854 
25,804 
41,087 


American  Samoa 

Canal  Zone 

Guam       

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 

Trust  Territory... 


2,999 

0 

9.339 

260, 468 

5.289 

8,372 


347,112 

18,  381 

139,359 


I  $15,000,000  distributed  with  sec.  3  percentages  adjusted  to 
100  percent 
Note:  Distributions  made  on  tasis  ol  l.scal  year  1958  data. 
Sect'on  ^6(b).  Provides  that  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  ;:ect!on  the  State  shall  submit  a 
plan  setting  forth  a  progrem  under  which 
the  Federal  funds  will  be  expended  for  edu- 
cational programs  which  encourage  home 
economics  to  give  greater  consideration  to 
social  and  cultural  conditions  and  needs,  par- 
ticularly in  economically  deprived  areas,  ancl 
to  encourage  preparation  for  professional 
leadership  and  which  programs  are  designed 
for  vouths  and  adults  through  preparation 
for  the  role  of  homemaker  or  which  con- 
tribute to  the  employablllty  of  such  youths 
and  adults  through  prepartion  for  the  dual 
role  of  homemaker  and  wage  earner.  In  ad- 
dition, funds  may  be  used  to  provide  an- 
cillary services  and  activities  and  other  means 
to  assure  quality  in  all  homemaking  educa- 
tion programs. 

Scctton  26(c).  Provides  that  the  Federal 
share  of  program  costs  shall  be  50  percent  of 
the  amount  expended  by  the  State,  except 
that  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1970  and  June  30.  1971.  the  Federal  share 
shall  equal  90  percent  of  the  expenditures 
in  areas  described  in  the  following  subsection 
(di.  provided  that  no  State  shall  receive 
pavments  in  excess  of  its  allotment. 

Section  26(d).  Requires  that  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  Federal  funds  made  available 
under  this  section  shall  be  used  in  economi- 
cally deprived  areas  or  areas  with  high  rates 
of  unemployment  for  programs  designed  to 
assist  consumers  and  to  help  improve  home 
environments  and  the  qtxallty  of  family  life. 


Curriculum  Development  In  Vocational- 
Technical  Education 
Section  27(a).  Contains  the  findings  of 
Congress  to  the  effect  that  curriculum  de- 
velopment in  vocational  education  has  been 
complicated  by  the  diversity  of  occupational 
objectives,  variations  due  to  geography,  dif- 
fering educational  levels  and  types  of  pro- 
grams, and  bv  a  wide  range  of  diverse  occu- 
pations. Sets  forth  the  purpase  of  the  section 
to  enable  the  Commissioner  lo  provide  as- 
sistance to  States  and  local  educational  apen- 
cies  in  the  development  of  currlculunis  lor 
new  and  changing  occupations,  and  to  co- 
ordinate improvements  in  and  the  dissemina- 
tion of  exlstlne  curriculum  materials. 

Section  27(b).  Authorizes  appropriations 
r  f  *7  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
20.  1969.  and  flO  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970.  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
posr.-  if  this  section. 

Section  i'7(c).  Authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioner to  u.se  the  funds  appropriated,  after 
con.suU4ition  with  the  appropriate  State 
agencies  and  the  National  Advisory  Council, 
to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  Suite 
lx)iirds.  colleges  or  universities,  and  other 
public  ur  nonprofit,  private  agencies  or  con- 
tract.;i  with  public  or  private  agencies  or 
organizations  to  d)  promote  development 
and  dissemination  of  vocational  education 
curriculum  materials.  (2|  develop  standards 
for  curriculum  development  in  all  occupa- 
tional fields.  (3l  coordinate  cllorts  of  the 
States  in  this  are?,  and  prepare  current  lists 
of  curriculum  materials  available  in  all  oc- 
cupational fields.  i4i  survey  curriculum  ma- 
terials produced  bv  other  agencies  of  the 
Government.  (5)  evaluate  vocational-techni- 
cal cducition  curriculum  materials,  and  (6) 
train  personnel  in  curriculum  development. 
In  addition,  this  subsection  defines  "curricu- 
lum liiaterials." 

National  Advisory  Council  on 
Vocational  Education 
Section  28ia).  Creates  a  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational  Education,  consisting 
of  15  members  appointed  by  the  President  for 
3- vear    terms    without    regard    to    the    <  ivil 
service   laws.   Initial   appointments   shall    lie 
for  shorter  t-erms  as  prescribed  by  this  section 
in  order  to  provide  for  staggered  terms    Not 
more  than  five  regular  full-time  Federal  or 
State  employees  may  serve  on   the  Council 
at  any  one  time.  This  section  further  provides 
that  the  President  shall  designate  the  Chair- 
man from  among  the  non-Government  Coun- 
cil members  and  that,  to  the  extent  possible, 
the  Council  shall  include  persons:    familiar 
with    vocational    education    needs    and    the 
problems  of  management  and  labor:  familiar 
with    manpower   problems    and    administra- 
tion of  manpower  programs:   knowledgeable 
about  the  administration  of  State  and  local 
vocational  education  programs;  familiar  with 
problems   of    the   handicapped;    representa- 
tive of  local  educational  agencies:  with  spe- 
cial  knowledge  or  experience  with  respect  to 
vocational   education:    and.   finally,   not  less 
than  live  persons  representative  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  Council  shall  meet  :>t  the 
call  of  the  Chairman,  but  not  less  than  fcur 
times  a  vear. 

Section  :8(b).  Provides  that  the  Council 
shall  advise  the  Commissioner  in  the  prep- 
aration of  general  regulations  and  with  re- 
spect to  policy  in  the  administration  of  this 
title. 

Section  28(c).  Provides  that  the  Council 
shall  review  the  administration  and  operation 
of  vocational  education  programs  under  this 
title  making  recommendations  with  respect 
thereto  and  annual  reports  of  Its  findings. 

Section  28(d).  Provides  that  members  of 
the  Council  not  in  the  regular  full-time  em- 
ploy of  the  United  States  shall,  while  serv- 
ing on  the  business  of  the  Council,  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  the  rates 
fixed  bv  the  Secrttary.  but  not  exceeding  the 
rate  specified  for  a  grade  GS-18.  including 
traveltlme  and   per  diem  allowances  as  au- 
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thortssed  In  section  5703,  title  V.  United 
States  Code  for  pierBons  In  Government  serv- 
ice employed  Intermittently. 

Section  28(e).  Authorizes  the  Council  to 
engage  technical  assistance  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  carry  out  Its  functions  without  re- 
gard to  the  civil  service  laws  and.  for  this 
purpose,  authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
$100,000  for  fiscal  year  1969  and  $150,000  for 
the  tlscal  year  ending  June  30,   1970. 

Collection  and  Dls.semlnatlon  of  Information 
Section  29 {a).  Authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioner to  (1)  collect  data  and  Information  on 
programs  qualifying  for  assistance  under  this 
title  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  objective 
measiu-ements  of  their  effectiveness  In  ac- 
complishing the  title's  purposes,  (2)  dis- 
seminate to  State  boards,  local  educational 
agencies,  and  other  appropriate  Institutions 
catalogs,  reviews,  bibliographies,  abstracts, 
research  and  experimentation  analyses,  and 
other  comparable  materials,  (3)  upon  re- 
quest, provide  advice,  counsel,  technical  as- 
sistance and  demonstrations  to  State  boards, 
local  educational  agencies,  or  Institutions  of 
higher  edncatlon.  Initiating  or  operating 
programs  tinder  this  title,  (4)  disseminate  to 
State  boards,  local  educational  agencies  and 
other  appropriate  agencies,  an  annual  report 
on  the  programs  carried  out  pursuant  to  this 
title,  and  (5)  enter  Into  contracts  with  public 
or  private  agencies,  organlzatlon.s,  groups  or 
individuals  to  enable  carrj-Ing  out  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

Section  29(b).  Authorizes  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  tills  section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

State  Administrative  Expenses 
Section  30.  Authorizes  the  Commissioner  to 
pay  to  each  State  such  amounts  as  are  neces- 
sary to  cover  administrative  expenses  In- 
curred In  the  performance  of  duties  under 
this  part  and  of  the  duties  related  to  pro- 
grams and  projects  supported  with  funds 
under  section  2(b).  but  in  no  case  may  the 
total  of  such  payments  to  any  State  for  any 
fiscal  year  exceed  3  percent  of  the  amount 
paid  to  that  State  under  this  part  for  such 
year,  or  $50,000.  whichever  is  greater. 

TITLE     III — VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION     LEADERSHIP 
AND    PROFESSIONAL    DEVELOPMENT 

Section  301.  Amends  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  by  adding  the  following  new  part 
at  the  end  of  title  V  (the  Education  Profes- 
sions Development  Act)  : 

Part  F — Training  and  development  programs 
for  vocational  education  personnel 

Statement  of  Pvupose 
Section  551.  Provides  that  the  purpose  of 
this  part  is  to  furnish  opportunities  for  ex- 
perienced vocational  educators  to  spend  full 
time  in  advanced  study  of  vocational  educa- 
tion tor  up  to  3  years,  furnish  opportunities 
to  up-date  the  occupational  competencies  of 
vocational  education  teachers  through  ex- 
changes of  personnel  between  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  and  commercial,  industrial. 
or  other  public  or  private  employment  related 
to  occupational  training  fields,  and  to  fur- 
nish programs  of  In-service  teacher  educa- 
tion and  short  term  institutes  for  short  term 
vocational  education  personnel. 

Leader-shli>  Development  Awards 
Section  552(a).  Provides  for  the  purpK)se 
of  meeting  the  need  In  all  the  Suites  for 
qualltied  vocational  education  personnel,  the 
Commissioner  shall  make  available  leader- 
ship development  awards  xipon  his  determi- 
nation that  ( 1 )  persons  selected  for  awards 
have  at  least  2  years  of  experience  In  voca- 
tional education  or  in  the  case  of  research- 
ers, experience  In  social  science  research 
which  Is  applicable  to  vocational  education 
(2)  such  award  recipients  are  currently  em- 
ployed or  are  reasonably  assured  of  employ- 
ment In  vocational  education  and  have  at 
least  satisfactorily  completed  a  baccalaureate 


degree  program  or  (3)  ptersons  selected  for 
awards  are  recommended  by  their  employer 
or  other  appropriate  persons  as  having  lead- 
ership potential  In  the  field  of  vocational 
education  and  are  eligible  for  admission  as 
a  graduate  student  to  a  program  of  higher 
education  approved  by  the  Commissioner  aa 
provided  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

Section  5S2(t>).  Authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioner to  pay  stipends  to  persons  selected  for 
leadership  development  .iwards  which  he  de- 
termines to  be  con.<!lstent  with  prevailing 
practices  under  comparable  federally  sup- 
ported programs.  The  subsection  further  au- 
thorizes the  Commissioner  to  pay  to  the  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  at  which  such 
I>erson  Is  pursuing  his  course  of  study  an 
amoimt  determined  by  the  Commissioner  to 
be  consistent  with  the  prevailing  practices 
under  comparable  federally  supported  pro- 
grams, not  to  exceed  $3,500  per  academic  year 
less  any  amount  charged  such  person  for 
tuition  and  nonrefundable  fees  and  deposits. 

Section  552(c).  Authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioner to  approve  the  vocational  education 
le.idership  development  program  of  an  In- 
stitution of  higher  education  only  when  (1» 
such  institution  offers  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram in  vocational  educition  with  adequate 
supporting  services  (2)  such  program  Is  de- 
signed to  further  substantially  the  objective 
of  improving  vocational  education  (3i  such 
programs  are  conducted  by  a  school  of  grad- 
uate study  in  the  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  lead  to  an  advanced  degree  (4) 
such  program  is  also  approved  by  the  State 
board  for  vocational  education  in  the  State 
where  the  institution  Is  located. 

Section  552(d).  Requires  the  Commis- 
sioner to  apportion  leadership  development 
awards  equitably  among  the  Stites.  taking 
into  account  such  factors  as  the  State's  voca- 
tional education  enrollments,  and  the  Inci- 
dence of  youth  unemployment  and  school 
dropouts  In  the  State. 

Section  552(e).  Provides  that  leadership 
development  awards  recipients  shall  con- 
tinue to  receive  their  stipends  provided  In 
subsection  (b)  only  during  such  pyerlods  as 
they  are  maintaining  satisfactory  proficiency 
In,  and  devoting  essentially  full  time  to. 
study  or  research  In  the  field  of  vocational 
education  in  an  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  are  not  engaging  in  gainful  employ- 
ment other  than  part-time  employment  by 
such  Institution  in  teaching,  research  or 
similar  activities. 

Exchange  Programs,  Institutes,  and  In-Serv- 
ice Education  for  Vocational -Education 
Teachers.  Supervisors.  Coordinators,  and 
Administrators. 

Section  553(a).  Authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioner to  make  grants  to  State  boartis  to  pay 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  cooperative  arrange- 
ments for  the  training  of  experienced  voca- 
tional education  i>ersonnel.  Such  arrange- 
ment may  be  between  schools  offering  voca- 
tional education  and  private  business  or  in- 
dustry, commercial  enterprises,  or  with  other 
educational  Institutions  (Including  those  for 
the  handicapped  and  delinquent). 

Section  553(b).  Providee  that  grants  under 
this  section  may  be  used  for  projects  and  ac- 
tivities Involving  ( 1 )  exchange  of  voccational 
education  teachers  and  other  staff  members 
with  skilled  technicians  or  supervisors  in  in- 
dustry (2)  in-service  training  programs  for 
vocational  education  teachers  and  other  staff 
members  (3)  short-term  or  regular-session 
Institutes  designed  to  improve  the  qualifica- 
tions of  vocational  educators  except  that 
such  funds  may  not  be  used  for  seminars, 
symposia,  workshops  or  conferences  unless 
the.'-e  are  part  of  a  continuing  program  of 
in-service  or  preservice  training. 

Section  55J(c).  Provides  that  grants  may 
be  made  only  upon  application  to  the  Com- 
missioner setting  forth  appropriate  informa- 
tion which  the  Commissioner  cannot  approve 


unless  the  application  (1)  sets  forth  a  pro- 
gram for  carrying  out  one  or  more  projects 
or  acitlvltlee  which  meet  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (b)  and  provides  for  methods  to 
assure  proper  and  efficient  operation  of  the 
program  (2)  prescribed  procedures  which  as- 
sure Federal  funds  will  be  used  to  supple- 
ment and  to  the  extent  practicable.  Increase 
the  level  of  funds  available  for  these  persons 
and  in  no  case  supplant  such  funds  (3)  pro- 
vides for  appropriate  control  and  accounting 
procedures  and  (4)  provides  for  making  ap- 
propriate report  to  enable  the  Commislsoner 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  section. 

Familiarizing  Teachers  With  New  Curricular 
Materials 

Section  554.  Provides  that  In  approving 
training  and  development  programs  for  vo- 
cational education  personnel  special  con- 
sideration shall  be  given  to  programs  de- 
signed to  familiarize  teachers  with  new  cur- 
rlcular  materials. 

Section  554.  Authorizes  appropriation  of 
$25  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969  and  $35  million  for  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.   1970. 

TITLE    IV — MISCELLANEOUS 

Special  study 

Section  401.  Authorizes  and  directs  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  make  a  study 
Of  the  means  by  which  the  existing  Job  Corps 
facilities  and  programs  might  more  effectively 
and  expeditiously  be  transferred  to  State  or 
Joint  Federal-State  operation  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  program  of  residential  voca- 
tional schools  authorized  by  section  14  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and  in 
connection  with  this  study  direct  the  Com- 
missioner to  consult  with  other  Federal  offi- 
cers. State  boards  of  vocational  education, 
and  such  other  individuals  and  organizations 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  study  and 
report  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  no  later  than  January  15,  1969  his 
findings  and  recommendations. 
Adequate  leadtime  and  planning  and 
evaluation 

Section  402.  Amends  section  401  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1967  so  as  to  authorize  advanced 
funding  for  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963. 

Reducing  age  limit  in  adult  education 
program 
Section  403.  Provides,  effective  with  respect 
to  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning with  fiscal  year  1970.  adult  education 
programs  supported  by  title  III  of  Public  Law 
89-750  may  include  enrollees  16  years  and 
older. 

Adult  basic  education 

Estimated 

State 
amounts  ' 
United  States  and  outly- 
ing areas $40,000,000 


States  and  District  of  Co- 


lumbia 


Alabama 

Alaska  

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado   

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 


...     39.200.000 


1.113,  115 
128,652 
326,  839 
618.  354 

2.078.716 
293. 777 
513.512 
174.420 

1.  119.876 


Georgia -  1.386.179 

HawaU .-  222,467 

Idaho 157.095 

Illinois  - 1.689.820 

Indiana 767.615 

Iowa 417.500 

Kansas 340.  189 

Kentucky 955.214 

Louisiana   — 1,180.562 
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Adult  basic  educatfon— Continued  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  maudals,  so  urgently  needed  to  keep  the 

Estimated  we  exjMinded  the  Federal  commitment  vocational  education  program  up  to  date. 

state  on  a  graduated  basis  until  fiscal  year  Ninth.  Funds  are  authorized  for  tea- 

amounts  >  jgg^  j^j^e  measure  of  Federal  support  had  cher-educatlon   programs   and   for   the 

sutes  and  District  of  Co-  reached  the  level  of  $285,000,000  annu-  training  of  supervisors  and  admlnlstra- 

lumbia-Ctoatmued                  ,,„   ,„  allv.  While  enlarging  the  support,  at  the  tors  for  vocational  education. 

M^rvfand 806776  Same  time  the  categories  of  occupational  Tenth.  Funds  are  authorized  for  re - 

Massachuse'tto"""!!!""""         897!  239  training  were  in  large  part  done  away  search  both  at  the  State  and  national 

Michigan- 1,222.098  with  SO  that  for  the  first  time  Federal  levels.                                       .      <    ^    , 

Minnesota 501.281  funds  were  available  for  support  of  occu-  Eleventh.    Funds   are    authorized    for 

Mississippi -         766,274  patlonal  training  In  such  new  important  collecting    ncccssarj-    manpower    data; 

Missouri 910.515  fields  as  the  business  and  office  occupa-  and                                       ,   ^  ^  . 

Montana 172.210  ^^^^^   Limitations  in  the  Smith-Hughes  Twelfth.  Funds  are  inc  uded  tj)  sup- 

Nebraska  .— - 244.  377  ^^^  Qeorge-Barden  Acts  which  confined  Port  the  activities  of  a  national  advisory 

N:rHam-ps-hrr;:::::::::::::::     lllZ  a.ncuiturai  training  to  on-the-farm  --^jfif  ^^",^'|%^3,\7*ThTr^^^^^ 

New  Jersev                           1.221.191  type    training    were    eliminated    and    a  Finally.   Mr.   bpeaKer    me  commiixee 

New  Mexico 273. 538  whole  new  field  of  training  opportunities  calls  for  the  Office  of  Education  to  study 

New  York. —      3.100.530  was  opened  up  which  corresponded  to  ways  by  which  the  Job  Corps  might  be 

North  Carolina 1,596,509  job  opportunities  in  agricultural  related  transferred  to  State  or  joint  Federal- 
North  Dakota.. 190, 130  occupations— farm  management,  horti-  State  administration  withm  the  context 

Oh|°- -- ^llllnt  culture,   sales,   farm   equipment   repair,  of  a  residential  school  program   Calling 

X^^r" llo  744  et  cctem,  to  name  a  few.  for  this  study  does  not  mdlcate  tha    the 

pe^svlv^nii 2  241  976  As  I  have  indicated,  the  narrow  cate-  committee  recommends  or  contemplates 

Rhode  Island"":::::::::::"  '278,635  gones  for  wmch  Federal  funds  were  recommending  an  alteration  in  present 
south  Carolina 911,080  available  prior  to  1963  ".-ere  eliminated  Job  Corps  administration.  It  merely  rep- 
South  Dakota 175.566  so  that  occupational  training  could  be  resents  the  committee's  effort  to  continue 

Tennessee 1,143,626  pj-ovided     vhcre     analysis    within     the  to  review  effective  options  in  increasing 

Texas ^' t"' !i°  States  of  the  job  market  indicated  that  manpower  training  opportunities. 

v™;; "' At' til  there  were  occupational  needs.  In  spits  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legis- 

vf,!SX    1  300  444  of  the  sizable  increase  in  Federal  funds  lation  we  bring  to  the  floor  this  mormng 

waftungton "IZl":^        '  380!  483  available,  the  new  training  authorized  has  been  more  than  2  years  in  the  mak- 

west  Virginia: 576.718  has  spread  vocational  education  funds  in^,   beginning   in    1966   with   extensive 

Wisconsin 677, 123  thin  in  manv  areas.  The  bill  vour  com-  study  and  hearings  on  H.R.  15445,  spon- 

Wyoming 130.862  mittee  brings  to  the  floor  today  seeks  to  sored  by  myself  and  the  distinguished 

District  of  Columbia... 249.804  fin  these  gaps  in  training  opportunities  gentleman      from      Washington      I  Mr. 

Outlying  areas 800.000  ^^  these  major  ways-  MeedsI.  The  General  Subcommittee  on 

'Distribution  of  $40,000,000  with  2'";    of  pjist  Section  2  authorizations  are  in-  Education,  under  the  able  chairmanship 

total  amount  ($800,000)    withheld  for  out-  _,.p„„ri  from  «i;22'i  to  $344  million  for  the  of  Roman  Pucinski,  has  given  further 

lying  areas.  Balance  distributed  with  $100,000  "eased  ^^°^^Jfl^°^^^^               ^[^^^  extensive  consideration  in  1967  and  this 

base  amount  to  each  State  and  D.C.  and  the  current  n.scai  year  ana  to  !>ooo  muuon  loaiciatirKn  rPonmrnpririPri  hv  thp 

remainder  on  the  basis  of  the  population  16  for  each  of  the  ensuing  fiscal  years.  >  ear  to  legislation  recommended  by  the 

years  and  over  with  less  than  8  grades  of  Second.  For  the  current  fiscal  year  and  administration,  legislation  proposed  by 

school  completed.  for  fiscal  year  1970.  $40  million  for  each  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Ptjcin- 

Repeal  of  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946.  year  is  provided  tD  enable  States  to  initi-  -skU  and  ^he  gentleman  from  Washm^^ 

technical  amendments  related  thereto  and  ate    special    vocational    education    pro-  ton  I  Mr.  MeedsI  with  33  other  cospon- 

use  Of  Smith-Hughes  Act  funds  grams  for  persons  who  have  handicaps,  sors,  and  H.R.  18256,  sponsored  by  myself 

section  404.  Effective  July  1.  1969  the  fol-  whether  they  be  academic  or  sociocco-  &nd  the  distinguished  gentleman  of  our 

lowing  acts  are  repealed:    The  Vocational  nomic.  This  special  program  is  designed  comm:ttee  from  Minnesota.  Mr.  Albert 

Education  Act  of  1946   (that  Is  the  act  of  ^ry  enable  States  to  reach  the  source  of  Quie.  The  bill  now  before  the  House  is  a 

June  8.  1936.  as  amended.  20  u.s.c.  I5i-i5m.  rnany  of  our  so-called  hard-core  unem-  combination  of  the  best  features  of  these 

i5o-i5q.   I5aa-i5jj.  I5aaa-i5ggg) .  section  1  ,,i'vment    nroblems— the    high    school  bills.  It  has  a  broad-base  of  bipartisan 

of  the  act  of  March  3.  1931.  relating  to  voca-  P*°5^^"^„    J^ni^^^  cnnnort 

tlonal  education  in  Puerto  Rico   (20  U.S.C.  °'"2P?"^  '°^  example.  -   ^:,^^u    • 

301    the  act  of  March  18    1950   relating  to  Third.  Your  committee  bill  seeks  to  i"e  bPEAKLK.  ine  tune  oi  me  gen 

voktlonaf^ucauon  in  the  Virgin  isTaUs  eliminate  the  administrative  awkward-  tl.man  from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

(20  U.S.C.  31-33),  section  9  of  the  act  of  ness  and  redtape  associated  v.'ith  renuire-  Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

August  1.   1956.  relating  to  vocational  ed-  m^nts  in  existing  law  that  the  States  rnyself  1  additional  minute, 

ucatlon  in  Guam   (20  U.S.C.  34).  and  sec-  match  in  each  specific  project  Federal  The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 

tion  2  of  the  act  of  September  25.  1962.  reiat-  fu^ds  dollar  for  dollar   This  project-by-  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  1  additional 

m?    to    vocational    education    in   American  ^            matching  requirement   in   your  minute. 

Samoa  (48  U.S.C.  1667).  rnmmittpp    bill    would    be    eliminated  Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  and 

tio^ofsVi^yinl^rifno^t^^i  effe^rfrri  HoTvefthe  Stated  .-ouTd  stlTb '"fe-  more  we  are  becoming  a  nation  of  skiUed 

aftrL^e lo":  1^69  ^"h  respecftolhe^u^^^^  Quired  overall  to  match  Federal  dollars  employees.  Social  and  economic   forces 

of  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  pur-  v.-ith  an  caual  amount  of  State  and  local  demand  a  change  and  a  challenge  foi 

suant  to  section  2(a)  of  the  Vocational  Ed-  frnT^s  and  to  maintain  at  least  their  pres-  creating  entirely  new  learning  environ- 

ucation  Act  of  1963.  ent  level  of  State  and  local  support  for  ments  in  order  for  us  to  create  meaninn- 

Mr  Sneaker  it  has  been  5  vears  since  vocational  education.  fu'  educational  opportunities  for  each  in- 

th^  Con^e^  leeisl^ted  to  thf  field  of  Fourth.  Funds  are  authorized  to  con-  dividual  and  to  accomplish  our  most  im- 

^  oc\t?on^  edu  IS.' DurTngT^  tinue  the  excellent  work-study  programs  Portant  natu^nal  ^-3^-- ;^^|^7/}--. 

there  has  been  a  tremendous  expansion  ^ad'antYged ToS  ""^''"''  '"  "'"'^  laSn"^reX"en"ts''th ""SSt'lnv'estS 

of  the  need  for  occupational  and  skilled  ^^'^^^^^ids  are  provided  to  States  for  that  this  Congress  could  possibly  make 

trammg.  If  our  ongoing  vocational  edu-  ^^^.J  ^^^      innovative    and    exemplary  toward  the  solution  of  our  long-range 

cation  schools  at  the  high  school  level,  at  programs  vocational  education  needs.  I  know  that 

the  post-secondary  level,  and  our  com-  sixth    Funds  are  provided   for  resi-  many  of  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to 

munity  colleges  are  to  meet  these  needs,  (jgntial  vocational  programs  and  the  con-  lock  at  the  operation  of  various  programs 

a  much  greater  degree  of  support  from  ^truction      of      residential      vocational  since  the  1963  act  and  share  my  enthu- 

Federal.  State,  and  local  sources  is  called  schools.  siasm  for  future  possibilities, 

for  at  this  time.  Seventh.  Special  funds  are  authorized  The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 

In  1963  total  Federal  commitment  for  for  consumer  and  homemaking  educa-  tleman  from  Kentucky  has  again  expired, 

occupational  training  was  in  the  magni-  tion  programs.  Mr.   PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,- 1  yield 

tude  of  less  than  560,000,000  under  the  Eighth.  Funds  are  included  to  assist  myself  1  additional  minute. 

Smith-Hughes  and  George-Barden  Acts.  States  in  the  development  of  curriculum  The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
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Kentucky  is  recognized  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  and  to  extend  to  this 
measure's  cosponsors  my  appreciation  for 
their  efforts  in  making  this  fine  legisla- 
tion possible.  These  Members  who  have 
put  considerable  time  and  effort  into  the 
writing  of  the  bill  and  encouraging  Its 
support  are:   Mr.  Ayres.  Mrs    Green  of 
Oregon.     Mr.     Quie.     Mr.     Dent.     Mr. 
GooDELL.   Mr.   PuriNSKi.  Mr.  Asiibrook. 
Mr.  Daniels,  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Braoemas.  Mr.   Gurney,   Mr.   O'Hara  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr.  Carey,  Mr. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Hathaway. 
Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Albert.  Mr. 
Scherle.  Mr  Dellenbaik.  Mr.  Esch.  Mr. 
Steiger  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Bell.  Mr 
William  D.  Ford,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Burton 
of  California,  Mr.  Eshleman,  Mr.  Gard- 
ner, Mr.  Farbstein.  Mr.  Matsunaca,  Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Van  Deerlin.  Mr. 
Annunzio.  Mr.   Blatnik,  Mr.  Sisk.  Mr. 
RONAN,     Mr.    Olsen.    Mr.    Foley.     Mr. 
Adams.  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Vanik,  Mr.  Fraser, 
Mr.     Moorhead,     Mr.    Kupferman,    Mr. 
ScHWEiKER,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Tiin- 
NEY,  and  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

I  would  also  like  to  extend  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri.  Dr.  DuRwoon  Hall,  for 
his  testimony  and  continued  keen  assess- 
ment of  the  need  for  expanding  voca- 
tional education  opportunities  to  more 
people  and  in  more  categories. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  I  would 
hope  will  receive  the  support  of  every 
Member.  Even  though  we  had  to  bring  It 
here  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules  to 
assure  action  this  session,  it  came  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
with  bipartisan  support  and  in  fact  with 
the  support  of  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

It  is  good  legislation,  ajnd  should  be 
adopted.  il 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr  S)taker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  coij^ume  to  the 
ranking  minority  member  bn  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Ayres  1 . 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  18366,  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1968.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  important  bills  to  be  re- 
ported by  our  committee  in  several  years, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  .join  Chairman 
Perkins  as  a  cosponsor 

Federal  support  of  vocational  educa- 
tion has  always  enjoyed  complete  bipar- 
tisan favor.  Republican  members  of  our 
committee  made  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  1963  Vocational  Education 
Act  and  they  have  continued  their  efforts 
in  this  legislation.  Numerous  important 
provisions  of  this  bill  represent  the  ef- 
forts of  various  members  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle.  In  this  we  have  liad  the  com- 
plete cooperation  of  our  distinguished 
chairman.  Carl  Perkins,  and  several  of 
us  joined  with  him  in  cosponsoring  two 
identical  bills  which  are  included  in  all 
essential  respects  in  H.R.  18366. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  I  want  to  congratulate 
all  of  the  Republican  members  of  the 
General  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
whose  ranking  member  is  John  Ash- 
brook.  Other  minority  members  who  do 
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not  serve  on  that  subcommittee  also 
made  some  very  fine  contributions  to  this 
legislation.  In  particular,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  Marvin  L.  Esch 
and  to  William  A.  Steicer,  who  despite 
assignments  on  other  subcommittees  fol- 
lowed this  legislation  every  step  of  the 
way  and  contributed  greatly  to  marking 
up  the  final  bill  in  full  committee. 

In  1963  the  Congress  sought  to  mod- 
ernize Federal  vocational  education  leg- 
islation and  we  adopted  a  very  compre- 
hensive measure  for  this  purpose.  One 
of  the  things  wp  specified  in  the  1963  act 
was  that  it  should  be  periodically  re- 
viewed by  a  national  advisory  council. 
The  flist  such  review  panel  was  headed 
up  by  my  good  friend.  Dr.  Martin  Essex, 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
lor  Ohio.  He  is  a  distinguished  educator 
and  a  public  servant  of  the  first  rank. 
The  findings  of  that  panel  were  in  many 
resi5ects  .hocking. 

Tlic  Advisory  Council  found,  after  a 
vf'iy  intensive  .'^tudy,  that  we  are  far— 
vei-y  far— from  liaving  a  .system  of  voca- 
tional-technical education  adequate  to 
the  needs  of  these  times.  These  .shortcom- 
ing's have  been  documented  so  thor- 
oughly that  I  shall  not  repeat  them.  It  is 
sufficient  to  .say  that  vocational  educa- 
tion today  still  faces  the  past  and  still 
concerns  itself  in  too  large  measure  with 
the  needs  of  an  agricultural  economy. 
As  a  Nation  we  cannot  afford  an  educa- 
tional system  which  does  not  prepare 
youth  for  gainful  employment  at  their 
liighest  potential  capacity.  We  must  have 
a  .system  of  vocational-technical  educa- 
tion available  to  all  citizens  in  all  States 
and  regions  within  tlic  States  which  is 
attuned  to  actual  and  developing  em- 
jjloyment  needs. 

Several  months  ago  I  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  that  we  must  respond 
in  full  measure  to  the  recommendations 
i-f  the  Advisoi-y  Council,  and  I  pledged  at 
that  time  that  our  committee  would  re- 
|)ort  a  bill  to  the  House  which  would  at 
lea.st  double  the  authorizations  for  voca- 
tional-technical support.  H.R.  18366 
completely  carries  out  that  pledge. 

We  can  all  take  justifiable  pride  in  this 
legislation.  At  the  .same  time.  I  must  say 
that  I  hope  that  the  present  national  ad- 
ministration will  not  treat  its  enactment 
as  any  accomplishment  of  its  own.  The 
response  of  the  Johnson-Humphrey  ad- 
ministration to  the  Essex  report  was  piti- 
fully weak.  The  administration  proposal 
was  inadequate  in  every  respect  and  not 
a  single  witness  before  our  committee — 
save  only  Commissioner  Howe — viewed 
it  as  an  adequate  response  to  one  of  this 
Nations  most  critical  needs. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  the  present 
leadership  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion has  downgraded  vocational-techni- 
cal education  in  a  fashion  that  is  almost 
impossible  to  comprehend;  the  Presi- 
dent's contribution  has  been  a  budget 
proposal  for  1969  that  is  below  the  level 
of  support  for  1967.  I  cannot  understand 
this  in  the  face  of  the  Essex  report  and 
of  known  manpower  needs;  but  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  propose  to  see  the  adminis- 
tration take  any  credit  for  legislation 
with  which  they  have  had  very  little  to 
do.  This  is  a  congressional  action  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  term. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 


5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Qute  1 . 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  legis- 
lation. In  my  judgment,  the  bill  which 
we  hope  to  pass  here  today  may  be  per- 
haps as  historically  important  as  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  which  was  pas.sed 
in  1917. 

I  believe  this  is  the  kind  of  progress 
we  are  going  to  make  in  vocational  ed- 
ucation uith  this  legislation.  When  you 
think  of  the  amount  of  money  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  spending  now  to  try 
and  rehabilitate  people  who  were  either 
neglected  or  failed  to  acquire  a  skill 
v/hile  in  school,  we  know  that  we  need  a 
rapid  expan.sion  in  vocational  education 
money. 

Only  approximately  $250  million  to 
!^260  million  is  being  spent  on  voca- 
tional education  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  is  wholly  inadequate  as  com- 
pared with  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  spending  in  other  areas.  We  will 
do  more  with  this  legislation  to  make 
certain  that  young  people  who  leave 
school  have  a  .skill  to  acquire  a  iob  than 
any  other  piece  of  legislation.  If  a  per- 
son has  a  job  he  has  dignity,  he  is  able 
to  acquire  a  home,  and  he  is  able  to 
acquire  all  of  the  things  that  are  neces- 
sary in  America  today  to  live  the  kind 
of  life  that  is  stable  and  will  encourage 
and  promote  the  progress  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  makes  the  final 
step  in  a  number  of  approaches  that 
were  taken  in  1960;  for  instance,  the 
block  grant  concept  of  giving  flexibilitv 
to  the  local  schcol  to  use  any  type  ol 
training  program  necessary  which  will 
provide  for  painful  employment  We 
drop  completely  the  categorical  ap- 
proach which  was  the  Smith-Hughes 
and  George-Barden  concept  with  monev 
eai-markcd  for  specific  occupational 
training. 

We  also  give  flexibility  to  the  State 
in  that  there  is  not  one  uniform  match- 
ing for  every  project  in  every  com- 
munity in  the  State,  but  there  is  flexi- 
bility so  they  can  reach  the  areas  of 
greatest  need  with  more  help. 

Tlie  empha.'^is  on  the  disadvantaged 
that  we  expected  would  be  met  in  the 
19:3  act  has  not  occurred.  In  this  bill  we 
have  set  aside  specific  money  for  the 
di.sadvan taped  in  vocational  education. 

Programs  for  the  disadvantaged  must 
comprise  at  least  15  percent  of  all  of 
the  money  in  the  consolidated  programs 
or  25  percent  of  the  new  money:  $40  mil- 
lion is  also  authorized  for  the  disadvan- 
taged for  which  no  matching  is  required, 
to  make  certain  that  the  private  school 
cliildren  will  benefit  from  the  program. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yieldin'i. 

I  want  to  compliment  my  colleague 
from  Minnesota  for  his  interest  In  vo- 
cational education.  I  am  advised  by  some 
of  our  schools  in  Monroe,  Minn.,  that 
even  before  a  youngster  graduates  that 
a  job  is  waiting  for  him,  and  that  is 
the  basis  we  follow  in  overall  vocational 
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education  here  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. We  feel  that  everybody  has  some 
skill,  and  certainly  there  Is  nothing 
wrong  with  developing  and  encouraging 
a  person  in  that  skill. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  must  say  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  my  colleague  from  Minnesota. 
I  know  of  his  great  interest  in  vocational 
education  and  especially  his  tremendous 
work  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  I 
compliment  him  for  it.  This  legislation 
will  be  able  to  be  used  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  vocational  work  that 
my  colleague  began  here.  The  example 
set  in  Staples,  Minn.,  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman refers,  can  now  be  expanded  to 
other  parts  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  at  all  clear  as 
to  the  financial  requirements  under  this 
proposed  legislation.  There  would  be 
$355  million  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1969? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  $565  million  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct:  the  years 
thereafter. 

And  the  reason  why  there  is  no  time 
limitation  on  the  regular  consolidated 
program  is  that  the  Smith-Hughes  and 
George-Barden  Acts,  and  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  have  all  been  per- 
manent legislation.  So  in  order  to  con- 
tinue permanent  legi-slation  in  this  act 
we  did  not  make  it  necessary  for  voca- 
tional educators  to  wait  for  the  Congress 
to  authorize.  We  continued  on  a  perma- 
nent basis,  the  $565  million.  No  further 
legislation  is  necessary  unless  vocational 
education  needs  appropriations  greater 
than  $565  million. 

But  the  other  programs,  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  are  tempo- 
rary programs,  and  they  are  authorized 
for  1969  and  1970.  and  then  we  will  have 
to  enact  additional  authorization  money 
for  each  of  the  years  thereafter.  And 
that  is  the  life  of  the  special  programs 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tlien  the  $565  million  is 
projected  into  the  future  year  after 
year — the  uncertain  financial  future  of 
this  countn>'. 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  is;  the  $565  niillion  is 
projected  into  the  future.  If  the  Congress 
never  passes  another  amendment  to  this 
bill,  the  $565  million  authorization  would 
last  as  long  as  this  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  this  question:  Is  the  S40  mil- 
lion in  addition  to  the  $565  million?  I  am 
referring  to  the  $40  million  per  year  for 
the  purpose  of  making  grants  to  the 
States.  Is  that  in  addition  to  the  S565 
million,  or  is  that  to  be  taken  from  the 
$565  million? 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  is  in  addition,  but  I  do  not 
have  the  bill  right  in  front  of  me  to  an- 
swer you  on  its  permanency.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Per- 
kins] to  answer  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Tliat  is  an  addition  to 
this  and  it  is  not  a  permanent  program. 
The  $40  million  is  only  for  5  years,  a  spe- 


cial program  for  the  disadvantaged  for 
2  years. 

It  is  in  addition  to  the  $565  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words.  50  States 
multiplied  by  $40  million ;  or  is  it  a  total 
of  $40  million  for  the  50  States? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  $40  million  is  not  $'40 
million  for  each  of  the  50  States.  It  is  $40 
million  that  has  to  be  divided  amongst  all 
the  States  for  the  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  to  be  divided  among 
all  the  States? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  we  had  intended  to  authorize 
approximately  $400  million  for  this  year 
for  the  permanent  program,  but  we  de- 
cided and  agreed  on  the  figure  of  $355 
million  for  fiscal  1969.  Then  we  put  the 
$40  million  in  the  program  for  the  disad- 
vantaged— but  that  being  a  temporarj- 
program  which  comes  on  top  of  the  $565 
million  in  1970. 

But  the  S565  million  continues  on  in 
permanent  legislation. 

But  all  of  the  other  authorizations  in 
the  bill — the  $35  million  for  work  study, 
the  $15  million  for  residential  schools, 
and  so  forth — all  are  a  part  of  this  5-year 
procirarn  v.iLh  only  2  years'  funds  author- 
ized, so  we  can  look  at  them  next  year 
and  determine  whether  their  funds 
should  be  increased  or  reduced  or  what 
should  be  done.  But  we  authorize  them 
for  2  years  so  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations can  provide  for  forward 
funding,  and  that  gives  the  kind  of  as- 
surance to  the  local  schools  so  they  can 
plan  for  the  next  year  and  not  have  to 
wait  until  practically  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year  before  the  amount  of 
money  available  to  them  is  known. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman with  regard  to  this  program 
whether  under  the  program  we  would 
now  authorize  there  is  any  hope  that 
there  will  be  some  encouragement  to  in- 
tegrating vocational  education  with  the 
apprenticeship  programs  of  the  building 
trades. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the 
greatest  labor  shortages  we  have  in  the 
country  today  is  in  the  building  trades, 
and  also  there  can  be  little  doubt.  I  think, 
that  a  degree  of  discrimination  exists  in 
hiring  and  in  present  employment  In  this 
Industrj'. 

I  wonder.  If  this  program  is  going  to 
do  anything  in  this  particular  problern? 

Mr.  QUIE.  This  bill  will  help  part  way 
in  that  we  provide  or  we  reserve  $5  mil- 
lion each  year  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  in  cooperation  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  to  make  a  study 
in  the  area  of  manpower  surveys  and 
projection. 

But  as  to  what  the  gentleman  Is  ask- 
ing about,  that  never  can  be  completely 
achieved  until  the  bill  which  I  have  In- 
troduced Is  enacted,  providing  for  a  Cab- 
inet-level Department  of  Education  and 
Manpower.  As  long  as  vocational  educa- 
tion runs  some  training  programs  and 
the  Department  of  Labor  administers 
other  ones,  there  is  going  to  be  the  dif- 
ficulty of  coordination  within  a  State. 


I  believe  that  the  next  step  needs  to 
be  legislation  creating  a  new  Department 
of  Edu<5ation  and  Manpower.  AU  educa- 
tion i-eally  is  manpower — and  when  you 
can  coordinate  such  programs  on  a  na- 
tional level  and  develop  a  national  man- 
power policy,  then  we  are  going  to  make 
much  more  headway  on  the  State  and 
local  levels. 

Let  me  go  on  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  comiiletes 
the  work  commenced  by  the  Congress  In 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  It 
consolidates  exi.sting  vocational-tech- 
nical assistance  into  a  single,  coherent 
enactment;  it  directs  virtually  all  a.s.slst- 
ancc  toward  training  and  education  for 
employment;  it  provides  the  mechanisms 
for  relating  education  to  current  and 
emerging  employment  needs:  It  requires 
a  fccus  upon  both  areas  and  Individuals 
most  in  need  of  modem  vcx:atlonal-tech- 
nical  education:  it  requires  the  Involve- 
ment of  strong  and  Independent  citizen 
advisory  councils  to  oversee  its  adminis- 
tration at  State  and  Federal  levels:  and 
it  greatly  increa.ses  both  the  programatic 
and  financial  support  available  to  mod- 
ernize and  upgrade  vocational-technical 
instruction. 

Yet  we  miu^t  not  suppose  that  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  will  alone 
accomplish  the.se  critically  important  ob- 
jectives. The  law  is  a  useful  and  necessary 
tool.  It  establishes  the  desired  emphasis 
and  provides  the  necessary  support,  but 
without  vigorous  administration  at  both 
State  and  Federal  levels,  and  without  the 
willingness  of  educators  to  pursue  its 
goals,  this  law  will  be  a  dead  letter  on  the 
statute  books.  It  will  become  a  device  for 
doing  the  same  old  things  in  the  sanie 
old  way.  but  with  different  labels. 

The  Congress  should  exercise  constant 
oversight  to  assure  that  the  purposes  of 
this  new  law  are  not  neglected,  and  that 
the  new  directions  it  charts  are  pursued 
with  vigor  and  intelligence.  H.R.  18366  is 
among  the  most  lm}X)rtant  pieces  of  leg- 
islation of  recent  years.  A  modern  system 
of  vocational-technical  education,  geared 
to  existing  a  prospective  employment 
needs  and  reaching  all  those  who  can 
profit  from  such  education,  is  a  funda- 
mental requirement  of  economic  and 
social  i^rogress  in  the  years  ahead.  We 
must  not  permit  the  purposes  of  this  leg- 
islation to  be  diluted  or  lost. 

Tills  bill  makes  some  basic  changes  in 
the  permanent,  on-going  program  of 
Federal  assistance  for  vocational-techni- 
cal education,  and  it  adds  a  number  of 
special  programs  with  initial  funding  au- 
thorization for  fi.scal  years  1969  and 
1970.  with  the  provision  that  t liey  may  be 
reauthorized  for  2  additional  fiscal  yea:s. 
Let  me  first  discuss  the  changes  in  tha 
permanent  program. 

Effective  July  1.  1969.  the  George- 
Barden  Act  of  1946.  and  amendments 
thereto,  are  repealed  outright,  and  the 
funds  appropriated  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  are  treated  as  having  been 
appropriated  under  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963.  as  amended.  Tins 
eliminates  the  Instructional  categories 
set  forth  In  those  ?cts  and  separate  ac- 
counting for  them,  biinging  all  perma- 
nent program  authorizations  under  the 
19C3  act  and  Its  basic  requirement  that 
the  training  be  for  gainful  employment. 
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The  authorization  level  Is  Increased  to 
$355  million  for  fiscal  1969 — to  which 
must  be  added  $57  million  in  authoriza- 
tions under  the  Smith-Hughes  and 
George-Barden  Acts — and  to  $565  mil- 
lion for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year.  It  is 
my  hope  and  expectation  that  these 
authorization  levels  can  be  attained 
rapidly — even  if  it  has  to  be  done  at  the 
expense  of  programs  of  lesser  priority. 

One  of  the  key  provisions  of  this  bill 
is  a  reservation  of  not  to  exceed  $5  mil- 
lion each  year  to  enable  the  Department 
of  Labor,  in  cooperation  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  to  make  special 
area  manpower  surveys  and  projections, 
which  can  then  be  u.sed  by  vocational 
educators  to  adjust  curriculum  and 
cour.se  content  to  emereing  employment 
needs  in  their  area.  Such  manpower 
projections,  kept  rea.sonably  current  as 
conditions  change,  and  related  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  existing  manpower  "shed.s." 
are  absolutely  essential  if  vocational 
programs  are  to  be  relevant  to  employ- 
ment needs.  This  is  one  of  the  critical 
failures  today.  For  the  most  part,  and 
through  no  fault  of  tlieir  own,  vocational 
educators  are  "shooting  in  the  dark"  in 
trying  to  gear  their  programs  to  emerg- 
ing employment  needs.  We  cannot  per- 
mit this  condition  to  continue.  I  specifi- 
cally direct  the  attention  of  members  of 
the  appropriations  committees  of  the 
Congress,  the  State  and  National  advi- 
sory councils,  and  of  the  responsible 
Federal  officials  to  this  provision  and 
urge  that  it  be  given  full  .support. 

This  bill  makes  some  fundamental 
changes  in  the  pattern  of  State  adminis- 
tration of  these  programs.  For  one  thing, 
it  eliminates  the  administratively  oner- 
ous requirement  of  matching  by  separate 
categories  of  persons  seaved  by  the 
programs. 

Matching  is  now  "across  the  board." 
At  the  same  time,  the  statement  of  pur- 
poses for  which  the  funds  may  be  utilized 
Is  broadened  to  give  greater  attention 
and  emphasis  to  programs  for  handi- 
capped children,  vocational  guidance  and 
counseling,  and  the  utilization  on  a  con- 
tract basis  of  the  facilities  of  private 
proprietary  vocational  schools  when  such 
utilization  would  improve  the  program. 

Allocations  of  funds  within  States 
must  be  realistically  made  to  reflect 
needs  of  various  localities  and  popula- 
tion groups.  This  bill  requires  that  such 
allocations  take  into  account  the  needs 
of  areas  within  the  State  and  the  relative 
ability  of  local  school  districts  to  meet 
these  needs;  it  rules  out  the  distribution 
of  Federal  funds  on  a  uniform  percentage 
basis  wliich  fails  to  take  into  account  the 
basic  purposes  of  this  act.  This  one  pro- 
vision should  be  a  tremendous  help  to 
economically  depressed  areas  and  to 
areas  with  high  rates  of  unemployment. 

Research  funds  are  made  available 
to  the  States  for  the  support  of  re- 
search coordinating  units  and  to  carry 
out  State-initiated  studies.  This  will 
strengthen  the  system  in  ever>'  State,  and 
it  is  consistent  with  the  whole  pattern  of 
this  bill,  which  emphasizes  State  ad- 
ministration and  State  responsibility. 

This  bill  greatly  strengthens  the  em- 
phasis upon  the  special  needs  of  disad- 
vantaged persons  who  cannot,  without 
special  help,  benefit  from  the  regular 


vocational  programs.  It  requires  that  a 
minimum  of  25  percent  of  funds  newly 
available  above  the  funding  level  of  fiscal 
1969 — but  in  no  case  less  than  15  percent 
of  all  the  funds — be  utilized  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  history  of  this  provision  is  worth 
recounting.  The  1963  act  made  special 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged  a  per- 
missive feature  of  the  vocational  pro- 
grams. Regretfully,  little  use  was  made 
of  the  iirovision,  as  was  noted  by  the  Na- 
tional Advi.sory  Council  report  earlier 
this  year.  This  was  one  of  the  notable 
failures  of  the  1963  act.  However,  when 
the  final  recommendations  of  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  were  trans- 
mitted to  us  early  this  year  as  a  part  of 
the  administration's  legislative  program 
for  education,  there  was  only  the  weak 
suggestion  that  25  percent  of  new  moneys 
above  those  appropriated  for  fiscal  1968 
be  directed  toward  that  purpose:  of 
cour.se,  that  could  well  end  up  being  25 
ijeicent  of  nothing.  F'urthermore,  it  is  my 
understanding,  upon  excellent  authority, 
fnat  even  this  limited  proposal  was  writ- 
ten into  tlie  administration  bill  by  the 
Bureau  of  Uie  Budget,  and  not  by  the 
US.  Office  of  Education.  This  condition 
a-s  attached  to  the  regular  program  ex- 
penditures of  each  State  was  not 
strengthened  in  subsequent  bills  intro- 
duced by  a  number  of  members  of  our 
committee. 

Near  the  end  of  the  committee  hear- 
ings. Chairman  Perkins  and  I,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Mr.  Ayres,  and  others,  drafted 
a  bill  to  set  this  and  many  other  matters 
straight.  Our  bill  required  that  a  min- 
imum of  15  percent  of  all  funds  be  spent 
for  special  programs  for  the  disadvan- 
taged, and  that  provision  was  incorpo- 
rated into  the  committee  bill.  H.R.  18366. 
The  committee  unanimously  adopted  the 
view  that  a  prime  purpose  of  vocational 
education  is  to  reach  those  young  people, 
while  they  are  in  school,  who  annually 
make  up  a  flood  of  school  dropouts  to 
join  the  unemployed  and  underemployed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  ladder. 

This  stix)ng  emphasis  upon  using  voca- 
tional-technical education  to  meet  the 
needs  of  disadvantaged  persons  is  a  cen- 
tral feature  of  this  legislation. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  as  is  the 
committee,  that  we  shall  never  build  a 
modern  structure  of  vocational-technical 
education,  serving  the  needs  of  all  the 
citizens  of  every  State,  unless  there  is 
strong  and  independent  citizen  partici- 
pation in  that  system.  Education  more 
than  any  other  institution  should  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  people.  It  is  not  the  ex- 
clusive province  of  the  educator,  however 
skilled  and  dedicated,  and  in  practice 
cannot  accomplish  the  goals  of  the  edu- 
cator without  the  participation  of  the 
public.  This  bill  requires  the  establish- 
ment of  broadly  representative  advis- 
ory councils  in  each  State,  appointed  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  to  assure  their 
independent  status,  to  advise  the  State 
boards  on  policy  matters  in  the  admin- 
istration of  this  act  and  to  continuously 
assess  both  the  employment  needs  of 
the  State  and  the  success  of  vocational- 
technical  programs  in  meeting  those 
needs. 


Similarly,  a  National  Advisory  Council 
appohited  by  the  President,  is  created  to 
perform  the  same  kind  of  function  at 
the  Federal  level.  The  State  councils 
independently  report  their  findings  and 
suggestions  to  the  Commissioner  and  lo 
the  National  Council. 

We  have  heard  complaints  that  the 
State  advisory  councils  are  too  strong, 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  appointed  by 
a  politically  elected  officer,  and  that  they 
should  have  no  reporting  fimctions  di- 
rectly to  the  Federal  level.  The  commit- 
tee has  rejected  these  complaints.  If  an 
advisory  council  were  appointed  by  the 
State  board,  established  within  the  State 
Ijoard,  and  heard  directly  only  by  the 
State  b(>aid,  we  feel  that  it  would  not 
be  a  very  cfTcctlve  instrument  for  engag- 
inv,  the  best  minds  that  can  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  problem  of  vocational - 
technical  education. 

The  bill  .specifies  that  certain  educa- 
tional and  public  interests  be  included 
on  the  State  boards.  These  are  self- 
explanatory,  but  I  want  to  draw  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  requirement  of  the 
appointment  of  "a  person  or  ijersons 
representatives  of  junior  colleges,  tech- 
nical institutes,  or  other  institutions  of 
higher  and  postsecondary  education 
which  provide  programs  of  technical  or 
vocational  education  and  training." 

Increasingly,  the  line  between  voca- 
tional education  and  higher  education  is 
difficult  to  draw.  Moreover,  as  employ- 
ment qualifications  become  more  de- 
manding, particularly  in  technical  oc- 
cupations, more  and  more  vocational- 
technical  education  must  take  place  at 
postsecondary  levels.  In  the  past  decade, 
beginning  with  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  and  in- 
crfased  support  for  area  vocational- 
technical  .schools,  we  have  .seen  a  great 
increase  in  vocational-technical  educa- 
tion in  junior  colleges  and  even  in  divi- 
.sions  within  4-year  institutions.  Un- 
fortunately, there  has  sprung  up  in  many 
States  a  conflict  between  vocational  edu- 
cators and  higher  educators  about  thi? 
control  over  .such  programs.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  outright  competition  in  some 
instances,  with  area  vocational-technical 
schools  and  junior  colleges  offering  sim- 
ilar courses  in  the  same  area  of  the 
State.  One  of  the  prime  tasks  of  advisory 
committees  will  be  to  help  put  an  end  to 
this  kind  of  needless  duplication  of 
limited  resources.  The  task  is  so  large 
that  the  Nation  cannot  afford  to  waste 
money  and  talent  in  this  fashion;  the 
problem  is  to  get  the  educational  job 
done  inoperly. 

H.R.  18366  authorizes  a  variety  of  new 
programs  designed  to  strengthen  par- 
ticular aspects  of  vocational-technical 
education.  The.se  are  not  permanent  au- 
thorizations but  are  limited  to  2  years 
with  the  understanding  that  they  will 
be  reauthorized  for  2  additional  years  if 
the  situation  then  seems  to  merit  their 
continuation. 

The  new  authorizations  for  vocational 
work-study  and  residential  schools  are  in 
this  category.  Unaccountably,  the  ad- 
ministration had  proposed  to  let  these 
programs  expire  and  to  carry  them  out 
through  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity rather  than  as  key  parts  of  a  com- 
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prehensive  vocational  system.  The  com- 
mittee wisely  rejected  this  course  of 
action.  We  went  one  step  further  and 
directed  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  make  a  study  of  the  best  means 
of  transferrins  the  Job  Corps  to  State  or 
joint  Federal-State  administration  in 
conjunction  with  the  operation  of  this 
act.  Note  that  the  Comnii.s.sioner  is  not 
instructed  to  determine  the  desirability 
or  feasibility  of  the  transfer.  The  com- 
mittee has  decided  that  the  transfer  is 
desirable.  The  Commissioner  is  only  to 
determine  the  best  means  of  accomplish- 
ing this  purpose,  and  to  report  back  to 
the  Congress  no  later  than  January  15, 
1969. 

The  bill  would  replace  the  Federal 
funds  for  home  economics  courses  now 
funded  through  the  Smith-Hughes  Act, 
but  only  for  a  limited  period.  Many  of  us 
on  the  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  enormous  needs  for  occupational  ed- 
ucation should  be  the  sole  concern  of 
this  legislation,  and  that  the  amply 
funded  home  economics  course  should 
not  be  a  drain  upon  limited  Federal 
funds.  However,  the  temix)rary  jjrogram 
authorized  by  this  bill  does  require  that 
not  less  than  one-third  of  the  Federal 
funds  for  this  purpose  be  spent  for  con- 
sumer education  and  in-the-home  as- 
sistance in  low-income  areas.  Federal 
funds  for  this  purpose  may  be  used  for 
paying  90  jjercent  of  the  costs,  and  I 
frankly  hope  that  all  the  Federal  funds 
for  nonemployment  home  economics  will 
be  so  utilized. 

The  completely  new  authorizations 
are  as  follows: 

First.  Special  programs  for  individ- 
uals who  because  of  educational  disad- 
vantage are  unable  to  take  part  in  the 
regular  vocational  courses  are  separately 
authorized  at  S40  million  for  fiscal  years 
1969  and  1970.  I  had  opposed  this  au- 
thorization in  the  committee  because  of 
the  conviction  that  this  should  be  a  cen- 
tral concern  of  vocational  education  in 
its  regular  programs.  However,  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  a  special  impetus  is  re- 
quired to  spread  vocational  programs 
into  schools  in  disadvantaged  areas,  and 
that  the  possibility  of  100-percent  fi- 
nancing would  be  necessary  in  those  in- 
stances in  which  shared  time  or  other 
arrangements  for  private  school  pupils 
would  not  otherwise  be  possible.  As  a 
matter  of  legislative  history,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  100  percent  Fed- 
eral financing  is  authorized  solely  to  ac- 
commodate private  school  pupils  who 
need  such  programs  and  whose  partic- 
ipation in  a  shared-time  arrangement 
would  be  barred  by  State  law  if  State 
funds  were  involved.  Other  provisions  of 
this  bill,  discussed  a  moment  ago.  amply 
protect  the  interest  of  schools  in  low-in- 
come areas  by  requiring  the  State  to  give 
due  consideration  to  local  needs  and 
capacities  in  distributing  the  funds  and 
in  determining  local  matching. 

Second.  Exemplary  and  innovative 
programs  and  projects,  with  authoriza- 
tions of  $15  million  and  $25  million  for 
the  first  2  years,  is  a  State-grant  pro- 
sram  designed  to  expand  the  entire  con- 
cept of  occupational  education  in  our 
schools  and  to  broaden  both  occupa- 
tional aspirations  and  the  opportunities 
for  fulfilling  them.  It  is  hoped  that  such 


activities  will  add  new  dimensions  to 
vocational  education  in  every  State. 

Third.  Cooperative  vocational  educa- 
tion programs,  involving  arrangements 
with  employers  that  will  mesh  work  ex- 
perience and  vocational  studies,  is  au- 
thorized at  $20  million  and  $50  million 
for  the  first  2  years.  This  i.s  not  a  new 
concept,  but  one  which  has  been  used 
at  both  secondary  and  higher  educa- 
tional levels  with  great  success.  It  has 
enormous  potential  for  bringing  about  a 
clo.ser  relationship  between  industry  and 
education  while  benefiting  the  .students 
in  ways  impossible  to  attain  in  the  cla.ss- 
room  We  hope  to  see  such  !)rparams  a 
vital  i)art  of  vocational  education  in  the 
future,  and  this  bill  is  meant  to  cr.cour- 
ago  that  development. 

Fourth.  Vocational  education  lead- 
ersliip  and  professional  development 
deals  with  tlie  most  important  aspect  of 
oiu"  effort  to  improve  vocational-tech- 
nical education — the  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators. The  committee,  after  long 
di.scu.ssion,  decided  to  include  this  part 
of  the  program  as  an  amendmeiH  to  title 
V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  In  effect, 
it  .sets  up  a  parallel  program  of  fellow- 
.ships.  in-service  training,  and  recruit- 
ment alongside  that  already  established 
by  the  Higher  Education  Act.  I  resrrl 
that  this  should  liave  been  necessary,  be- 
cause vocational  teachers  and  admin- 
istiators  were  already  included  among 
others  eligible  for  these  programs.  Voca- 
tional education  should  have  profited 
from  these  programs  in  isroportion  to  its 
needs,  but  the  plain  fact  is  that  it  did 
not.  This  regrettable  fact  is  a  leflection 
both  upon  the  parochialism  of  "aca- 
demic" education,  the  uninspired  admin- 
istration of  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  and  the  lack  of  agrcssiveriess 
on  the  part  of  vocational  educators. 

Let  me  make  one  point  clear  to  thp  ed- 
ucational community  and  to  the  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Education:  The  Congress  does 
not  want  to  see  vocational-technical  ed- 
ucation separated  from  the  mainstream 
of  education,  but  the  Congress  will  no 
longer  stand  by  and  watch  vocational - 
technical  education  downgraded  in  uro- 
grams supported  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

H.R.  18366  would  lepresent  a  new  na- 
tional commitment  to  the  proposition 
that  every  citizen  should  have  the  op- 
portunity of  a  meaningful  education 
which  has  as  a  basic  ?oal  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  individual  for  gamful  em- 
jjloyment  in  a  decent  job.  The  appropria- 
tions authorizations  are  not  small:  they 
total  nearly  a  billion  dollars  in  new  au- 
thorizations in  the  first  2  years.  Yet 
they  are  not  large  compared  with  the 
needs,  and  they  are  small  indeed  com- 
pared to  the  costs  we  are  already  iiay- 
ing  as  a  direct  result  of  not  having  an 
adequate,  modern  system  of  vocational- 
technical  education. 

I  urge  the  enactment  of  H.H.  18366. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 


Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  Hou.se  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No   2511 

Ai'.der.von,  Hibbons  Mirhel 

Ten  11.  Haii.-ien   Idaho    MmsliaU 

A.shley  Hawkiii.s  Morris.  N  M'\ 

Bluii'.<:i  Herloiit;  Myprs 

Blatiiik  Kolitiold  Ritrick 

Biofk  lIolliiiKl  Rp.iiiick 

Brown.  C»lif.  Irwin  Rhodes.  P;i. 

Celler  Jannaii  Ruppo 

Clancy  Jona.s  Srhweiker 

Coiiyeis  Kelly  .Smiih,  Iowa 

Culver  KompKay  .Stei;;er.  Wi.s. 

D.ivis,  Wi-  Knpfermati  Stppher..i 

delaCiarza  Laiidriim  UtC 

DiKKs  I^cuHett  WaKuonncr 

Evliis.  Tenii.  l^jiiu.  La.  Willis 

Ci.1lIa^her  Madden  Wyman 

CJardner  May 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  38C 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  llie  call  were  dispen.sed 
with. 


VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION    AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1968 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  .'> 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Pucin.skiI. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr,  Speaker.  July 
15.  1968.  will  be  remembered  as  a  most 
significant  day  in  the  legislative  hi.storv 
of  our  Nation  for  it  hopefully  marks  the 
passage  for  this  House  of  the  Vocational 
Educational  amendments  of  1968. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  the  chairman 
of  tlie  subcommittee  that  produced  this 
legi-slation.  and  I  congratulate  the  sub- 
committee members  and  staff  lor  their 
tireless  efforts  in  bringing  out  a  bill  that 
has  such  broad  biparti-san  support. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  our  com- 
mittee coun-sel.  Jack  Jennings,  our  com- 
mittee .'-taff  director.  Miss  Matlie  May- 
nard.  our  education  director.  Miss  Schar- 
leen  Pearlman.  and  our  committee  as- 
sistant. Mr.  Thomas  Gerber.  for  their  un- 
tiring effort 

I  am  also  yrateful  to  Dr.  Elizabeth 
Simpson,  head  of  the  vocational-tech- 
nical department  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  and  former  president  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association  for  her 
enoimous  contriijution  as  technincal  ad- 
viser to  the  committee. 

Also,  to  Mr.  Lowell  Burkett.  executive 
director  of  the  AVA  and  his  staff  for 
their  invaluable  assistance  in  drattinu 
this  bill. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  my  colleague  on 
our  subcommittee,  the  ijentleman  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  Lloyd  Meeds  I.  for  co- 
.■^ponsoring  this  bill  with  me  and  for  his 
endless  contributions  toward  its  iier- 
fection. 

Finally.  I  wi.=h  to  thank  the  ciiauman. 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Perkins] — who  is  the  father  of  the  1963 
amendments  to  vocational  and  educa- 
tion— for  his  help  in  winning  bipartisan 
support  for  this  bill. 

No  other  sni?le  action  in  this  session 
has  ."=0  clearly  addressed  itself  to  the 
promise  of  the  American  dream  in  pub- 
lic education.  No  other  legislation  has 
so  succinctly,  so  comprehensively  and  so 
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emphatically  captured  the  spirit  of  the 
American  people— that  all  of  its  young- 
sters must  be  trained  and  inspired  for 
creative  living  in  the  modem  working 
world. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  help  young  peo- 
ple develop  work  skills,  work  habits,  and 
work  experience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  now  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  realization.  We  have  taken 
a  bold,  unequivocal  step  in  support  of 
individual  human  dignity.  We  have 
underscored  our  belief  that  every  young- 
ster, in  the  cities  and  rural  areas,  in  mid- 
dle class  neighborhoods  and  the  ghettos 
can  profit  from  quality  education  and 
must  be  presented  with  the  opportunity 
to  succeed. 

And  we  have  reinforced  the  strong 
commitment  of  our  society  to  support 
schools  to  equip  every  youngster  with  a 
marketable  skill  as  a  F>art  of  his  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  Members  of  the 
House,  this  means  that  with  this  legisla- 
tion before  you  today  we  can  confidently 
look  to  the  day  when  there  will  be  no 
so-called  hard-core  unemployed  or  un- 
employable people  in  America. 

The  whole  purpose  of  this  act  is  to 
assure  every  American  youngster  an  op- 
portunity to  develop  a  .skill  whicli  will 
make  him  employable  and  put  him  in 
the  stream  of  the  Nation's  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that  the  bill  before 
us  today  can  rightfully  l>e  called  the  bill 
of  opportunity  for  American  youth  for 
no  other  nation  in  the  world— no  other 
nation  in  the  world  is  faced  with  the 
strange  and  indefensible  dilemma  of 
having  its  highest  unemployment  rate 
among  its  young  people.  More  than  25 
percent  of  those  unemployed  in  this 
country  are  young  people  16  to  19  years 
of  age — and  the  figures  are  staggering. 
This  legislation  before  us  today  attempts 
to  meet  this  problem  and  give  these 
youngsters  the  kind  of  education  they 
need,  and  it  is  broad  legislation. 

I  too  had  a  dream,  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
dream  that  evei-y  American  youngster, 
regardless  of  his  race,  religion,  or  na- 
tionality, would  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  develop  a  marketable  skill  during  his 
educable  years. 

This  bill  provides  the  wherewithal  for 
the  fulfillment  of  that  dream. 

Mr.  HALXi.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman,  the  chairman  of  tlie  sub- 
committee, and  indeed  tiie  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  on  bringing  this  leg- 
islation before  us. 

I  think  it  recognizes  the  fact  that 
everyone  should  not  go  to  college,  but 
that  some  of  us  are  better  adjusted  to 
technical  skills. 

We  have  had  great  success  with  this 
training.  I  think  it  is  preventative  in  its 
treatment  rather  than  curative,  as  the 
gentleman  has  just  so  well  .said. 

I  think  we  have  had  a  good  example  of 
that  and  I  do  have  two  things  that  I 
would  like  to  query  the  gentleman  on. 

First.  Does  it  not,  as  reported  on  page 
6,  I  believe,  of  the  committee  report, 
wherein  it  gives  new  definitions  and  ex- 
plaining  new  expanded   uses  of   funds, 


overlap  vocational  rehabilitation  train- 
ing for  the  handicapped,  whether  it  be 
in  education,  vocation,  or  physical  res- 
toration that  is  needed? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  committee  dis- 
cussed that  at  great  length  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcomjnit- 
tee  handling  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion act  was  present  at  both  discussions 
and  we  were  assured  that  it  does  not 
overlap. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement. 

The  second  question,  and  I  think  it 
has  been  discussed  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  tlie  full  committee,  is.  why 
it  goes  to  the  extent  of  almost  a  tripling 
of  the  amount  of  funds  authorized  in 
the  3  years  and  is  open  ended.  This 
would  be  my  other  question,  as  much  as 
I  support  this  principle. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's question  is  most  appropriate. 

The  answer  is  because  the  needs  are  so 
colossal.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago.  there 
is  no  other  counti-y  in  the  world  that  has 
the  strange  and  tragic  dilemma  of  hav- 
ing the  highest  unemployment  rate 
among  its  young  people,  simply  because 
the  young  are  either  not  prepared  for 
employment  or  they  do  not  have  the 
work  habit  and  skills  and  therefore  are 
really  unemployable  to  a  great  extent. 

We  feel  that  this  legislation.  If  the 
local  communities  develop  educational 
programs,  will  give  the  youngsters  a  good 
basic  education  and  on  top  of  that  give 
them  marketable  skills  so  that  when  the 
youngster  graduates  from  high  school  he 
will  be  graduating  into  n  meaningful  job 
and  immediately  take  his  place  In  this 
country's  economy. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's explanation. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Today  we  have  taken 
a  dramatic  step  forward  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 
That  legislation,  you  may  recall,  redi- 
rected our  understanding  of  the  purposes 
of  vocational  education. 

We  i-ecognized,  for  the  first  time,  that 
vocational  education  must  begin  with  the 
individual — with  his  own  unique  needs 
and  desires  for  growth.  That  the  develop- 
ment of  human  talents  and  energies  de- 
serves our  primai-y  consideration. 

In  operation,  however,  the  1963  act  has 
not  fully  met  our  high  expectations.  It 
has  served  to  educate  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  our  young  people — a  handful  of 
those  in  need  of  vocational  education — 
leaving  the  others  untrained  and  unas- 
sisted as  they  face  the  world  of  work  for 
the  fust  time. 

One  million  teenagers  went  jobless  in 
May.  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  President  Johnsons  Man- 
power Report  of  1968  to  the  Congress 
stated  that  one  out  of  every  four  non- 
wiiite  teenagers  alone  was  unemployed 
in  1967. 

Yet  only  one  higli  school  student  in 
four  is  enrolled  in  a  vocational  education 
program,  while  five  out  of  t\\  never 
achieve  a  full  college  education.  This 
means  that  approximately  60  percent  of 
our  high  school  students  enter  -the  world 
of  work  unprepared  to  hold  a  job. 

The  problem  is  more  complicated  than 
sheer  numbers,  however.  It  also  relates 
to  the  distribution  of  enrollments  within 


the  existing  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. 

According  to  the  Advisory  Council  on 
■Vocational  Education,  a  disproportlonato 
number  of  our  vocational  education  stu- 
dents arc  still  being  trained  in  agricul- 
ture while  employment  in  this  field  is 
dwindling. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  farmers 
and  farm  laborers  represented  38  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force.  Now  they  con- 
stitute only  7  percent,  and  the  propor- 
tion continues  to  decrease.  At  the  same 
time,  employment  opportunities  are  soar- 
ing in  the  health  sciences,  technical 
fields,  and  .ser\-ice  industries.  But  enro';- 
ments  in  vocational  programs  in  tho.'^e 
areas  continue  to  lag  far  behind  the 
number  of  job  openings. 

Only  2  percent  of  all  vocational  stu- 
dents participate  in  cooperative  work- 
experience  programs,  according  to  Dr. 
David  S.  Bushnell.  Director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Comprehensive  and  Vocational 
Education  Research  in  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education.  Yet.  the  Advisor>'  Council  on 
Vocational  Education  tells  us: 

Tlie  part-time  cooi>eratlve  plan  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  program  we  have  in  voca- 
tional education.  It  consistently  \'lelds  high 
placement  records,  high  employment  stabil- 
ity, and  high  Job  satisfaction.  Usually,  many 
more  students  apply  than  can  be  accepted: 
this  leads  to  rejection  of  the  students  who 
need  it  most. 

Tlie  problem  of  vocational  education 
is  also  complicated  by  a  qualitative  gap — 
between  vocational  programs  as  they 
presently  exist  and  the  substantive  neec;- 
of  a  sophisticated,  technology-based 
economy. 

A  study  by  the  American  Institutes  of 
Research  reveals  that  most  graduates  of 
high  school  trades  and  industrial  pro- 
grams do  not  even  hold  jobs  in  those 
fields. 

Programs  in  the  health  and  technical 
fields  are  underdeveloped,  according  to 
Pi-of.  Garth  L.  Mangum.  eodirector  of  the 
Center  for  Manpower  Studies  at  George 
Wasiiington  University.  Offerings  in 
health  occupations  are  restricted  to 
preparation  as  practical  nurses  and 
dental  assistants,  which  excludes  a  wide 
variety  of  medical  techology  jobs.  Tech- 
nical programs  appear  overconcentrated 
in  electronics  and  drafting.  And  little 
effort  has  been  made  to  interrelate 
secondarj-  and  post-secondarj-  training  ir. 
order  to  provide  "career  laddei-s"  ar.d 
reduce  overlap. 

Vocational  education  has  blatantly 
disiegarded  the  need  for  vocational 
guidance  and  coimseling.  A  .study  hy 
Prof.  Jacob  J.  Kaufman,  director  of  lr,e 
Institute  for  Research  on  Human  Re- 
sources at  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
foimd  that  coimselors  are  less  often 
available  to  vocational  students  than  to 
others.  Most  counselors  are  biased  tov.aid 
college  preparatorj"  program.  They  have 
little  knowledge  about  the  world  of  work. 

Many  are  totally  unaware  that  more 
than  5,000  new  job  skills  have  been 
created  in  the  last  decade  and  offer  un- 
told opportunities. 

While  nine  out  of  10  academic  hi?h 
schools  have  counselors,  only  half  the 
vocational  schools  furnish  guidance  and 
counseling  services.  And  only  half  of  the 
States  have  guidance  personnel  at  the 
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staff  level — usually  one  iierson  to  each 
State. 

Almost  no  attention  has  been  given  to 
pievocational  counseling — to  the  need  for 
general  orientation  of  pupils  to  the  world 
of  work.  But  systematic  exposure  to 
work  can  build  within  pupils  the  positive 
motivation  and  realistic  expectations 
they  need  for  later  vocational  training. 

Still  another  part  of  the  vocational 
education  problem  is  the  need  to  develop 
a  broad  instead  of  a  nanow  view  of  this 
field.  A  hundred  years  ago.  most  occu- 
pations required  little  skill  training  at 
all.  Tlien  came  the  industrial  revolution, 
and  our  economy  demanded  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  proliferation  of  .'specific  skills  for 
gainful  employment.  Today,  our  techno- 
logical economy  needs  and  expects  a 
broad  range  of  multiple  skill.s  and  under- 
standings from  each  individual.  Employ- 
ees must  be  prepared  not  only  for 
specialized  entry-level  jobs  but  al-so  for 
retraining  in  a  number  ol  lelated  or  un- 
related areas  during  tlieir  lifetimes. 

How  can  vocational  education  cope 
with  these  new  demands  on  the  individ- 
ual? And  how  can  this  field  meet  its 
responsibility  to  prepare  our  young  peo- 
ple for  full  participation  in  a  techno- 
logical economy? 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education  lias  stated: 

Any  dichotomy  between  vocational  Miid 
academic  education  is  ouinioded. 

The  Council  has  recommended  that 
vocational  education  be  u.sed  to  make 
general  education  concrete  and  under- 
standable and  that  general  education 
point  up  the  vocational  implications  of 
all  education. 

Vocational  educators  face  a  most  chal- 
lenging and  difficult  task.  I  would  urge 
that  they  seize  the  initiative  to  break 
down  barriers  which  have  been  created 
in  most  comprehensive  high  schools  by 
the  tracking  system.  So-called  tracks- 
usually  labeled  ■academic.  "  "vocational.  " 
and  "general' — too  often  give  students 
false  notions  about  their  own  abilities 
and  those  of  their  peers.  They  also  erect 
artificial  boundaries  which  prevent  stu- 
dents from  makins  conceptual  connec- 
tions between  their  academic  and  voca- 
tional learnings. 

Vocational  education  must  take  the 
lead  in  uniting  these  disparate  forces. 
It  must  create  a  viable  framework  for 
educating  all  youngsters.  One  which 
equips  them  with  the  general  learnings 
that  underpin  a  broad  spectrum  of  voca- 
tions— as  well  as  with  specific,  salable 
skills.  One  which  orients  them  to  the 
world  of  work  in  general  and  helps  them 
to  make  meaningful  choices  for  their 
lives.  One  which  maximizes  the  options 
for  each  youngster — enabling  him  to  find 
a  job  immediately  aft€r  leaving  school 
or  to  go  on  for  further  training  and 
education. 

The  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968  grew  out  Of  a  direct  re- 
sponse to  those  needs.  And  I  am  proud 
to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  archi- 
tects of  this  new  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
some  of  the  key  features  of  the  new 
amendments : 

1.    EXEMPLARY    PROGRAMS 

U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  Har- 
old Howe  II  has  called  for    broad-scale 


innovative  curricular  changes"  in  voca- 
tional education.  This  amendment  au- 
thorizes $15  miUion  for  fl.scal  year  1969 
and  $25  million  for  fiscal  year  1970  for 
exemplary  and  innovative  projects. 

Such  projects  might  include  prevoca- 
tional  orientation,  work  experience,  oc- 
cupational guidance  and  counseling,  ini- 
tial job  placement,  vocational  curricu- 
lum, personnel  exchanges,  part-time 
training  of  young  woikers.  and  prcpro- 
fessional  pi-eparation  of  potential  teach- 
ers. It  will  also  help  develop  exemplary 
teaching  methods  and  techniques  too 
often  lacking  in  the  past. 

•J      I'.KSIDKNTIAI.   VOCATIONAI,   FD!   I  ATION    SCItO-HS 

In  theory,  vocational  education  is  de- 
signed to  serve  all  of  our  young  people. 
In  pi-actice.  many  youngsters  '^et  lost, 
because  their  school  docs  not  choo.se  to 
stai  t  a  \  ocational  program.  Or  the  school 
is  too  .small.  Or  the  students  cannot 
profit  from  instruction  while  remaining 
in  their  present  home  environments. 

Residential  facilities  will  enable  the 
disadvantaged  young  people  in  urban 
ghettoes  and  rural  youths  not  served  by 
a  vocational  program  to  benefit  from 
occupational  training  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  their  more  fortunate  peers.  The 
Mahoning  Valley  School  in  Ohio  is  an 
example  of  a  lesidential  school  which 
successfully  educates  young  people  for 
gainful  employment. 

This  amendment  authorizes  .S15  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1969  and  $15  million 
for  fi.scal  year  1970. 

A.    COOPFRATIVE    VCK.  AlIONA[,    EDUCATION 

Cooperative  work-study  is  an  arrange- 
ment between  the  .school  and  employers 
for  alternation  of  study  in  school  with  a 
job  in  any  occupational  field.  The  two 
experiences  are  planned  and  supervised 
cooperatively  by  the  schools  and  em- 
ployers so  that  each  contributes  to  the 
students'  employability. 

Students  have  the  opportunity  to  learn 
useful  skills  on  real  jobs  under  actual 
working  conditions.  As  wage  earners, 
they  develop  an  appreciation  and  re- 
spect for  work,  and  they  are  aided  in 
obtaining  worthwhile  .iobs.  Most  import- 
ant, tlie  ability  to  get  and  hold  a  job 
helps  the  young  person  more  easily 
bridge  the  gap  from  school  to  work. 

This  amendment  authorizes  S21  million 
for  fiscal  year  1969  and  S50  million  for 
fiscal  year  1970. 

4  .    STUDENTS  WITH  SPECIAL  NEEDS 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education  recommended  that — 

Specific  funds  .  .  .  should  be  provided  to 
develop  and  operate  new  and  expanded  voca- 
tional education  programs  for  persons  who 
have  academic,  social,  economic,  or  other 
handicaps. 

In  response  to  this  need,  the  legislation 
requires  that  at  least  25  percent  of  the 
new  funds  be  reserved  for  education  of 
disadvantaged  students.  In  no  case  can 
less  than  15  percent  of  all  funds  hence- 
forth be  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  amendments  also  authorize  a  new 
$40  million  program  for  areas  having 
high  rates  of  youth  unemployment  and 
school  dropouts. 

The  1967  enroUmen*.  in  vocational  pro- 
grams for  students  with  special  needs 
was  137,000.  However,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  approximately  1  million  young  i)eo- 


ple  drop  out  of  school  each  year.  I  am 
convinced  that  we  have  not  been  meeting 
the  need.  Moreover,  youth  unemployment 
in  the  age  group  16  to  19  is  the  highest  in 
the  Nation.  Therefore.  I  consider  these 
new  amendments  to  be  of  particular  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  our  student 
population. 

5.     TRAINING   OF  VOCATIONAL   F.DICATORS 

The  present  growth  late  of  vocational 
education  indicates  that  we  will  need  a 
150-peicent  increase  in  the  number  of 
vocational  teachers  within  the  next 
decade. 

Such  rapid  expansion  will  require  ad- 
justments in  all  teacher  education  pro- 
grams for  vocational  education.  In  addi- 
tion, it  will  create  a  new  need  for  pro- 
grams in  leadership  and  professional  de- 
velopment. For  example,  every  State  and 
school  district  will  need  persons  trained 
for  iwsitions  of  coordination,  .supervi- 
sion, administration,  and  research  in  vo- 
cational education. 

The  swiftness  of  technological  change 
lias  i-esulted  in  the  creation  of  new  jobs 
and  new  techniques  in  the  world  of  work. 
Vocational  education  teachers  must 
struggle  to  keep  abreast  of  tliese  develop- 
ments. Probably  the  most  appropriate 
means  of  retraining  these  teachers  is 
thiouah  exchanges  with  personnel  in  in- 
dustiy.  Inservice  programs  and  short- 
term.s  institutes  dealing  with  cour.se  con- 
tent and  teaching  techniques  are  also  a 
necessary  part  of  their  professional  de- 
velopment. 

These  amendments  provide  for  voca- 
tional education  fellowships  for  advanced 
study  and  funds  for  teacher  and  admin- 
istrator excliange  programs,  institutes, 
and  inservice  programs.  Both  are  accom- 
plished through  additions  to  the  Edu- 
cation Professions  Development  Act.  The 
authorizations  for  both  tiie  fellowship 
and  exchange  programs  are  $25  million 
for  fiscal  year  1969  and  $35  million  for 
fiscal  year  1970. 

A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  president  of  Har- 
vard University  from  1909  to  1933,  once 
described  education  as  "the  last  of  man's 
creations  to  follow  the  current  of  the 
age."  By  its  courageous  action  today, 
this  House  has  at  last  facilitated  the  re- 
conciliation, the  amalgamation,  and  the 
dramatic  fusion  between  the  100.000  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  schools  in 
this  Nation  and  the  vital  world  of  work 
which  surrounds  them. 

The  ultimate  wisdom  of  our  decision 
lies  in  its  translation  by  over  20.000 
school  districts  in  the  United  States.  Vo- 
cational education  must  be  uprooted 
from  the  mainstream — to  take  its  right- 
ful place  of  leadership  at  the  forefront 
of  American  education. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  nmong  the 
myriad  of  Federal  programs  which  come 
aiid  go.  there  are  many  whose  absence 
from  the  scene  would  go  unnoticed,  save 
by  the  bureaucrats  who  operate  them. 
One  outstanding  exception  however,  is 
the  Federal  vocational  education  train- 
ing  program   which   has   helped   thou- 
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sands  of  young  men  anfl  women  who 
would  help  themselves,  qiuallfy  for  re- 
sponsible positions  with  American  uidus- 
try.  Therefore,  I  commend  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  ftnd  Labor,  for 
Its  action  In  bringing  this  bill  before  the 
House  today.  I  do  not  concur  in  almost 
tripling  the  authorization  in  2  years.  In 
austere  times  like  those  are  alleged 
to  be.  ( 

I  might  add  that  no  F«eral  program, 
however  brilliantly  conc|ived,  however 
abundantly  funded,  can  i  truly  succeed 
without  outstanding  lo^Rl  leadership. 
Springfield,  Mo.,  has  befn  vei-y  fortu- 
nate to  have  the  services 
Berryman,  director,  of 
technical  training  schoc 
training  program  and 
the  needs  of  both  existii 
dustry.  His  coordinatlonlv.ith  local  in- 
dustrial procurement  anlp  chamber  cf 
commence  bodies,  while  i  working  with 
youth,  adults,  and  leaderslof  tomorrow  is 
exemplai-y  He  has  respeijl; fully  testified 
at  his  own  expense  and  )polltlon  before 
our  committees.  Under  utianimous  con- 
sent I  Insert  at  this  point,  in  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  July  ll.  1968.  issue  of 
the  Springfield.  Mo.,  Datty  News  citing 
the  benefits  that  have  actrued  from  the 
program  and  I  urge  its  fupport  on  the 
House  floor  today : 
Vo-Tech  Gears  Up  To  Tr^ 
FOR  New  Pi 

Another    new    Industry 
with  Springfield  Vocational - 
on  plans  for  training  courE|| 
year. 

MGD  Pneumatics,  a  subsll 
Goss-Dexter   of    Chicago,    plains    to    build    a 
large  plant  near  municipal  airport  to  manu- 
facture Industrial  equipment, 

David  Berryman,  Vocational-Technical 
School  director,  recently  spent  several  days 
In  Racine,  Wise,  discussing  the  establish- 
ment of  a  training  program  for  machine  op- 
erators With  representatives  of  the  Arm. 

The  school  staff  is  now  setting  up  training 
outlines  for  the  new  classes,  Berryman  said. 

Expected  to  train  about  200  workers  in 
the  first  two  years  of  opejfatlon,  the  new 
three-monUi  course  will  utilize  equipment 
in  the  school's  machine  shop  for  bnsic  train- 
ing. In  addition,  Berryman  says,  MGD  Pneu- 
matics will  bring  in  equipment  for  more 
specialized  training. 

The  classes  will  be  offered  after  regular 
school  hours  at  the  school's  815  Sherman 
location. 

Berryman  and  his  staff,  over  the  past  few 
years,  have  helped  train  workers  for  the 
Litton  Advanced  Circuitry  Division,  Zenith 
Radio  Corporation,  RoyiU  Typewriter.  Paul 
Mueller,  Sprlngday,  Lily-Tulip  and  other 
Industries. 

Many  Springfield  firms  have  lauded  the 
school  for  Its  training  of  potential  em- 
ployes. Representatives  of  several  new  indus- 
tries, including  MGD  Pneumatics  president 
Earl  Pester,  have  said  that  the  school  was  a 
main  factor  In  the  decision  to  locate  in 
Springfield. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentlotnan  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Reid],  ' 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  bUl,  H.R.  18366, 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1968. 

This  measure  is  a  significant  step  to- 
ward relating  the  world  of  school  and 
the  world  of  work  and  toward  preparing 
young  men  and  women  for  employment. 


Only  one  high  school  student  In  four 
Is  presently  enrolled  In  a  vocational  ed- 
ucation program,  although  five  out  of 
six  never  achieve  a  full  college  educa- 
tion. In  other  words  about  60  percent 
of  high  school  students  enter  the  world 
of  work  unprepared  to  hold  a  job. 

In  addition,  more  than  half  of  the  stu- 
dents are  being  trained  in  the  fields  of 
home  economics  and  agriculture  while 
training  lags  In  areas  such  as  health  and 
technical  and  senlce  industries — where  a 
manpower  shortage  exists.  Further, 
there  are  students  with  special  needs 
whose  particular  ijroblems  are  not  now 
being  met.  Only  137,000  of  these  were 
assisted  in  1967,  yet  more  than  1  million 
students  drop  out  of  school  each  year 
and  unemployment  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  19,  as  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucinski] 
pointed  out,  is  the  highest  of  any  group 
in  the  Nation,  22  percent  for  white  males, 
33  percent  for  nonwliite  males  and  about 
48  percent  for  nonwhite  females. 

We  have  in  addition,  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  10  to  11  million  young  people  im- 
dercmploycd  in  America  and  clearly  we 
need  to  improve  the  administration  of 
our  apprenticeship  training  programs 
and  we  should  pass  an  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportimity  Commission  bill  with 
teeth  in  it.  These  steps  would  aid  in  cor- 
relating these  programs,  the  problems  of 
imemployment  of  our  youth,  and  dis- 
crimination in  employment. 

Thus.  I  think  the  bill  is  a  step  forward, 
but  it  is  only  a  modest  step  financially 
in  relation  to  the  needs.  The  emphasis 
and  concepts  embodied  in  this  legislation, 
however,  are  hopeful  signs  that  our  vo- 
cational programs,  if  fully  funded,  have 
the  potential  to  assist  students  in  assum- 
ing useful  and  productive  roles  in  the 
commimity. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  v.ill  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  in  sup- 
porting this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
similar  to  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968  and  I  wholeheart- 
edly support  the  measure  before  us  now. 
As  you  know,  this  bill  was  approved  by 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
without  a  dissenting  vote.  It  is  a  good 
bill,  which  will  help  vocational  education 
play  the  role  it  ihould  be  playing  in 
meeting  the  lu-gent  social  problems  of 
today.  I  am  a  graduate  of  a  vocational 
high  school,  and  I  know  from  personal 
experience  that  this  education  can  be 
very  valuable  in  preparing  a  person  for 
a  good  job.  The  way  to  fight  poverty  is 
to  give  ijeople  jobs.  This  bill  will  make  it 
possible  for  vocational  education  to  meet 
its  full  potential  in  training  people  for 
jobs.  This  bill  will  help  vocational  edu- 
cation train  people  for  the  jobs  of  the 
future,  for  the  jobs  that  will  be  available 
when  tliey  leave  high  school,  not  for  the 
jobs  that  have  been  disappearing  since 
1917.  This  bill,  for  instance,  will  encour- 
age training  for  the  aerospace  industries, 
which  have  jobs  going  begging  at  a  time 
when  the  p>oor  of  the  country  are  beg- 
ging for  job6. 


Tills  bill  will  require  at  least  25  per- 
cent of  the  comprehensive  State  grant 
funds  to  be  used  for  the  poor  of  the  city 
slums  and  rural  poverty  pockets.  I  have 
always  believed  that  vocational  educa- 
tion should  play  a  major  role  in  these 
areas.  There  would  be  less  social  unrest 
in  these  areas  if  their  young  men  had 
their  sights  on  a  meaningful  job.  Many 
ghetto  youths  now  drop  out  of  hiph 
school  and  spend  bitter  months,  and 
years,  looking  for  real  jobs,  meanwhile 
livin?:  a  marginal  life  as  car  wash  at- 
tendants, bu.sboy.s,  or  what  have  you.  If 
these  people  were  offered  a  first-rate 
vocational  education,  which  pave  them 
an  overview  of  industry  and  an  idea  of 
the  well-ppying  and  exciting  employ- 
ment available,  they  would  have  more 
reasons  for  staying  in  school,  and  more 
motivation  for  working  well  when  they 
rot  out.  This  bill  will  help  them  get  that 
kind  of  education. 

But  this  bill  is  not  just  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  dropout  and  the  jobless.  It  will 
help  the  student  who  will  join  the  ranks 
of  the  ordinary  worker.  It  will  give  him 
first-rate  training  for  the  economy  of 
today.  It  will  give  him  a  solid  background 
for  a  choice  of  real  jobs,  rather  than 
restrict  him  to  specialized  training  in 
work  that  is  going  out  of  date.  Further- 
more, this  bill  will  help  restore  voca- 
tional education  to  its  rightful  place  in 
the  eyes  of  the  country.  It  will  help  coun- 
teract the  silly  idea  that  a  man  needs  a 
collCKC  education  to  do  anything.  Voca- 
tional education,  as  aided  and  expanded 
by  this  bill,  will  give  men  real  training' 
for  real  work.  I  have  always  had  great 
faith  in  this  type  of  approach  to  social 
problems.  I  have  sponsored  it  for  the 
refugee  situation  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  I  am  glad  that  we  are  now  going  to 
try  it  at  home,  as  well. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments.  I  would 
merely  emphasize  that  the  bill  at  the 
moment  will  provide  only  about  SlOO 
Kiillion  specifically  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  disadvantaged,  with  certain  match- 
ing provisions  from  the  States.  When 
these  funds  are  compared  with  the  high 
unemployment  rate  in  the  r.ge  proup  of 
16  to  19,  and  with  the  fact  that  there 
are  still  10  or  11  million  young  people 
underemployed  people  in  the  country,  it 
indicates  that  this  legislation  is  !?till  fall- 
ing short  of  the  national  need. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  I  Mr.  HarshaI. 

Mr.    HARSHA.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remaiks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohic? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  18366,  which  is  a  com- 
bination of  several  bills  which  were  in- 
troduced earlier  this  year  to  provide  for 
expanded  vocational  education.  I  have 
long  advocated  that  many  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  imdereducated  and  unem- 
ployed could  be  more  adequately  met  by 
a  vigoroiis  vocational  education  program. 
Certainly  this  legislation  goes  a  long 
step  toward  making  vocational  educa- 
tion what  it  should  have  been  several 
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years  ago.  There  has  been  for  a  long 
time  a  great  need  for  a  modem  struc- 
ture of  occupational  education  which 
will  meet  the  needs  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  our  Nation.  We  can  no  longer 
permit  millions  of  our  youth  to  grow  to 
adulthood  without  needed  skills  or  ade- 
quate training  that  will  prepare  them  to 
compete  more  favorably  in  our  fast 
changing  job  market. 

For  too  long  a  time  the  proper  em- 
phasis has  not  been  placed  on  vocational 
education.  This  legislation  attacks  the 
symptoms  of  unemployment  and  can  do 
much  to  alleviate  the  need  for  the  ad- 
ministration's temporary  stopgap,  and 
highly  unsuccessful,  expensive  measures 
that  are  being  offered  as  cure-alls  for 
the  unemployed  today.  This  legislation 
will  help  provide  all  people  with  the 
needed  skills  in  various  fields  to  meet 
their  obligations  as  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try and  to  become  self-sustaining  and 
make  needed  contributions  to  the  total 
welfare  of  America.  It  will  take  many 
off  the  unemployment  roles  and  will 
therefore  relieve  the  burden  of  all  tax- 
payers, and  allow  these  men  and  women 
to  become  useful  citizens  and  meet  their 
obligations  to  their  families  and  com- 
munity with  dignity.  While  there  are  in- 
creased authorizations  for  appropria- 
tions, I  firmly  believe  that  in  the  final 
analysis  it  will  not  only  be  a  wise  and 
prudent  investment,  but  it  will  prove  to 
be  an  economy-minded  measure  by  al- 
leviating the  tremendous  burden  on  the 
taxpayer  for  welfare  and  unemployment 
payments. 

I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  adopt  this 
measure. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  PellyI. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  oiu"  higlily  industrial- 
ized Nation,  our  occupational  education 
has  been  sadly  neglected.  Yet,  as  the 
domestic  animal  has  given  way  to  mech- 
anized agriculture,  the  demands  of  the 
next  decade  for  manual  labor  will  be 
equally  outmoded. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  right  now,  not 
more  than  one  lugh  school  graduate  in 
10  is  prepared  with  entrance  level  skills 
in  an  occupation  for  which  an  actual  job 
exists.  Less  than  4  percent  of  the  18  to 
21  age  group  are  enrolled  in  postsecond- 
ary  vocational-technical  programs.  How- 
ever, we  know  that  four  out  of  five  young 
people  will  need  occupational  training 
if  they  are  to  be  employable.  This  is  a 
matter  of  national  urgency  and  correc- 
tive action  must  be  taken  now. 

However,  it  is  going  to  take  more  than 
money  to  meet  these  needs.  Existing  re- 
sources must  be  used,  and  used  well;  the 
public  must  understand  and  support  the 
goals  of  the  job-oriented  education;  and 
the  educational  community  must  be  pre- 
pared to  abandon  some  ingrained  atti- 
tudes and  narrow  interests  which  are  im- 
peding change  when  it  is  most  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  H.R.  18366.  the 
Vocational  Educational  Amendments  of 
1968.  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 


man from  California  I  Mr.  Don  H.  Clatj- 

SENl. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  enthusiastic  support  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  the  coauthors 
of  this  proposed  legislation  to  strengthen 
and  improve  vocational  education,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  speak  briefly 
about  this  extremely  important  bill. 

I  was  highly  pleased  and  sincerely  ap- 
preciated the  opportunity  afforded  me 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor to  testify  on  these  proposed  amend- 
ments. In  particular,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  comment  before  this 
distinguished  committee  on  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  aerospace  education 
and  its  application  to  vocational  educa- 
tion and  training. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  in  this  country  today,  is 
to  enhance  the  economic  potential  of 
those  who  have  either  been  denied  the 
opportunity  or  lacked  the  lequisite  skills 
to  compete  for  higher  paying  jobs.  This 
was  the  purpose  of  enacting  the  1963 
Vocational  Education  Act — to  provide 
high  quality,  effective,  and  realistic 
training  or  retraining  in  light  of  actual 
or  anticipated  opportunities  for  gainful 
employment. 

Since  passage  of  the  basic  act  in  1963, 
the  vocational  education  program  has 
proven  highly  effective  and  meaningful. 
As  we  have  heard  and  as  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Education  iias  reported, 
the  program  needs  to  be  cxt'?nded, 
strengthened,  and  improved  to  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  vocational  training  and 
retraining. 

This  bill  that  is  before  the  House  to- 
day, represents  the  first  amendments  to 
strengthen  and  improve  support  of  voca- 
tional education  since  enactment  of  the 
initial  legislation  in  1963.  As  such,  this 
bill  has  broad  support  from  the  educa- 
tional community,  from  industrj',  and 
from  labor. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  this  bill  be- 
cause I  believe  this  program  and  these 
amendments  strike  at  the  heart  of  one 
of  our  major  domestic  problems  in  Amer- 
ica today.  These  amendments  not  only 
broaden  the  financial  base  of  this  much- 
needed  procram  but,  in  addition,  increase 
its  flexibility  and  effectiveness. 

These  amendments,  to  mention  only  a 
few  things  they  do,  offer  a  much-needed 
definition  of  the  term  "handicapped." 
They  provide  more  emphasis  on  voca- 
tional guidance  and  counseling.  And 
they  include  provisions  for  extended  co- 
operation and  involvement  with  private 
vocational  training  Institutions  when 
such  arrangements  can  provide  equiv- 
alent training  at  less  cost,  or  furnish 
services  and  or  equipment  not  available 
in  public  institutions. 

I  shall  support  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1968  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation  also. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  I  Mr.  SkubitzL 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.se  in 
support  of  this  measure  and  commend 
the  committee  for  the  excellent  job  it 
has  done. 

For  too  long  a  time  vocational  educa- 
tion has  been  treated  as  a  stepchild  in 


the  field  of  education.  Our  high  schools 
have  emphasized  the  teaching  of  courses 
that  prepare  our  youths  for  colleges.  Our 
colleges  have  stressed  the  liberal  arts 
courses  and  basically  have  pwinted  to- 
ward the  professions — engineering,  law. 
medicine,  and  so  forth.  For  too  long  a 
time  our  schools  have  failed  to  train  our 
boys  and  girls  to  take  their  place  in  .so- 
ciety as  wage  earners.  One  of  the  basic 
objectives  of  education  is  to  develop  good 
citizens.  But  how  does  a  man  become  a 
good  citizen  if  he  cannot  earn  a  living? 

Today  only  one  high  school  student 
in  four  is  enrolled  in  a  vocational  edu- 
cation program,  although  five  out  of 
six  never  complete  a  college  course.  In 
other  words  60  percent  of  our  high  school 
students  enter  the  world  unprepared  to 
hold  a  job.  Any  v.onder  that  the  youth  of 
this  country  are  restless,  bewildered,  and 
confused?  Any  wonder  that  industry  cries 
out  for  skilled  v.orkers  and  yet  able- 
bodied  boys  and  girls  cannot  find  jobs? 

This  is  a  good  bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  it.  Let  us  help  those  who  seek 
to  help  them.selves. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Steiger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  18366. 
the  Vocational  Education  Amendments 
of  1968.  I  am  extremely  pleased  to  have 
had  a  part  in  developing  this  legislation 
and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  bill.  This  will  always  be  one 
of  the  things  of  which  I  am  most  proud 
in  my  first  term  of  service  in  this  body. 

This  legislation  is  completely  bipar- 
tisan, as  it  should  be.  There  are  in  it 
contributions  of  the  administration  and 
of  majority  and  minority  members  of 
our  committee.  It  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  committee,  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  approved  overwhelmingly  today. 

Vocational-technical  education  in  our 
country  deserves  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
its  capacity  to  meet  urpent  national 
needs,  but  it  also  requires  a  mandate  for 
a  new  course.  Having  virtually  been  es- 
tablished as  a  part  of  American  educa- 
tion by  an  act  of  Congress,  only  an  act 
of  Congress  can  thrust  vocational-tech- 
nical education  in  new  directions.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  this  legislation. 

My  State  of  Wisconsin  is  among  the 
leaders  in  having  a  strong  system  of  vo- 
cational education;  our  enrollment  in 
vocational  programs  of  42.9  for  every 
1,000  population  is  among  the  Nation's 
highest.  Yet.  in  1963.  nearly  one-tiiird  of 
the  total  Wisconsin  enrollments  in  sec- 
ondary, postsecondary.  and  adult  pro- 
grams were  in  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
nomics courses.  Less  than  half  the  en- 
rollments were  in  trades  and  industrial 
occupations,  and  only  a  miniscule  3  per- 
cent v>ere  in  technical  occupations. 

It  takes  no  close  examination  of  these 
figures  to  conclude  that  they  do  not  cor- 
respond to  current  cr  projected  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  my  State.  Tlie 
condition  of  vocational  education  in  Wis- 
consin, however,  is  very  good  v.hen  com- 
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pared  to  most  of  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion. We  have  excellent  vocational  lead- 
ership in  Wisconsin,  including  a  strong 
State  board  and  local  systems — such  as 
the  famous  vocational-technical  schools 
in  Milwaukee — that  are  among  the  best 
in  the  Nation.  Yet  we  camiot  ignore  the 
fact  that  we  in  Wisconsin  share  with  the 
entire  Nation  an  urgent  need  for  dramat- 
ic improvements  in  vocational-technical 
education  and  in  the  degree  of  occupa- 
tional orientation  in  all  education. 

For  my  part,  I  have  determined  to 
make  the  modernization  of  vocational 
education  a  major  objective  of  my  serv- 
ice in  the  Congress.  I  was  glad  to  join 
with  the  rankmg  minority  member  of 
our  committee,  William  H.  Ayres.  and 
several  other  colleagues,  in  cosponsoring 
H.R.  18293,  which  the  committee  in- 
corporated into  this  bill  in  every  substan- 
tive provision. 

H.R.  18966  is  a  good  bill  which  goes  a 
very  long  way  in  providing  the  legislative 
mandate  and  the  funding  authorizations 
necessary  to  modernize  vocational  edu- 
cation. I  do  not  feel  that  it  goes  far 
enough  or  that  this  legislation  alone  can 
do  the  whole  job.  For  one  thing,  the 
legislation  will  require  vigorous  and  ded- 
icated administration,  at  the  local. 
State,  and  Federal  levels.  This  will  not 
be  easy  to  obtain,  as  witness  the  relative 
obscurity  of  vocational  education  in  the 
US.  Office  of  Education. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education.  Dr. 
Harold  Howe,  has  many  fine  qualities. 
One  of  his  less  fine  characteristics,  how- 
ever, is  that  he  sees  great  educational 
needs  that  are  not  being  met  by  the 
States,  or  by  local  communities,  or  by 
others  outside  the  Federal  Government, 
but  is  unable  to  see  the  failurer  of  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education.  In  program 
after  program  administered  by  the  U.S. 
Office — most  of  them  involving  wide  dis- 
cretion for  the  Commissioner — to  act — 
the  committee  found  that  vocational 
education  is  excluded  from  virtually  any 
benefit.  Unless  vocational- technical  edu- 
cation is  specifically  provided  for  by  the 
Congress — and  sometimes,  even  then — it 
is  left  out  of  Federal  programs  sup- 
posedly designed  to  advance  all  of  edu- 
cation. 

This  general  exclusionary  tendency  is 
made  worse  by  the  consistent  admin- 
istrative downgrading  suffered  by  voca- 
tional education  in  the  structure  of  the 
U.S.  Office.  Its  status  is  that  of  one  of 
several  divisions  within  one  of  the 
numerous  bureaus  in  the  Office.  I  was 
one  of  those  in  the  committee  who 
argued  that  we  should — in  this  bill — leg- 
islate bureau  status  for  the  division  of 
vocational- technical  education.  At  least 
tliis  would  give  their  personnel  a  break 
in  having  an  opportunity  for  more  than 
one  of  the  39  supergrade  positions  al- 
lotted to  the  U.S.  Office.  This  would 
help  enormously  in  recruiting  additional 
personnel  for  high-level  responsibilities. 
I  lost  that  argument,  although  I  have 
not  abandoned  the  idea  and  will  pursue 
it  further  miless  the  next  national  ad- 
ministration, or  the  other  body,  takes 
this  sensible  step.  The  best  solution,  I 
feel,  is  the  creation  of  a  new  Cabinet- 
level  Department  of  Education  and 
Manpower,  and  I  have  joined  Mr.  Ayres. 
Mr.  QuiE,  Mr.  Ashbrook,  and  a  number 


of  other  Republican  colleagues  in  Intro- 
ducing a  comprehensive  bill  for  this  pur- 
pose. H.R.  16130.  The  enactment  of  this 
legislation  also  will  have  to  await  a  new 
and  more  vigorous  administration. 

Given  more  res|X)nsive  national  lead- 
ership, and  an  enthusiastic  response  at 
the  Slate  level,  H.R.  18366  points  the 
way  toward  a  revitalization  of  voca- 
tional-technical education.  One  of  its 
major  contributions  will  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  strong  and  independent  citi- 
zen advisory  councils  at  both  the  State 
and  Federal  levels.  Time  and  time  again 
I  have  found  in  discu.ssions  with  both  in- 
dividuals and  groups  that  the  tremen- 
dous needs  and  possibilities  of  occupa- 
tional education  are  not  well  known.  A 
great  many  well-informed  citizens  sim- 
ply assume  that  modern  preparation  for 
modem  employment  needs  is  readily 
available  in  our  school.s.  There  is  also 
the  tendency  to  assume  that  "everybody 
goes  to  college,"  or  at  least  everybody 
who  i.sn't  prepared  for  a  trade  or  tech- 
nical occupation.  Unhappily,  of  course, 
these  assumptions  are  very  far  from 
reality.  I  have  found  that  when  the  facts 
of  our  educational  deficiencies  are  known 
there  is  tremendous  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm in  correcting  them.  A  Slate  ad- 
visory council  can  serve  to  create  the 
fundamental  basis  for  a  modernized  vo- 
cational system — public  understanding  of 
the  needs  and  opportunities. 

This  legislation  charts  a  new  course 
in  many  other  ways:  By  eliminating  the 
emphasis  on  the  old  categories  of  in- 
struction which  served  well  enough  in 
the  first  half  of  the  century  but  are  in- 
appropriate to  the  second  half;  by  con- 
solidating the  administration  of  fed- 
erally supported  programs;  by  empha- 
sizing the  importance  of  reaching  dis- 
advantaged persons  who  are  being  left 
out  of  the  educational  picture;  by  en- 
couraging a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  funds  and  programs  for  economically 
depressed  areas  which  most  need  the  as- 
sistance; and  by  adding  new  dimen- 
sions to  vocational-technical  education 
through  such  means  as  cooperative  work- 
study  arrangements  with  industry. 

The  new  authorization  levels  in  this 
bill  appear  large,  but  only  in  comparison 
to  the  previous  and  inadequate  level  of 
Federal  support.  It  will  take  even  more 
Federal  funds  than  we  now  authorize  in 
this  bill  if  we  are  to  make  possible  a 
modern  .system  of  occupational  educa- 
tion which  is  fully  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  final  quarter  of  this  century.  Yet 
I  am  convinced  that  the  operation  of 
such  a  system  would  save  untold  billions 
of  dollars  which  we  shall  otherwise  have 
to  spend  on  make-work  and  remedial 
programs  for  the  unemployed  and  un- 
employable who  can  find  no  place  in  a 
technological  society.  In  such  a  system 
tliere  would  be  no  pushouts"  and  few 
dropouts  and  the  currently  high  inci- 
dence of  functional  illiteracy  would 
steadily  decline.  In  short,  a  fully  ade- 
quate system  of  vocational-technical 
education  is  the  surest  key  to  the  solu- 
tion of  om"  manpower  problems,  and  in 
that  solution  lies  the  answer  to  a  great 
many  other  social  and  economic  ills. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  discuss  briefly  one  omission  in  the  bill 
now  before  the  House. 


During  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labors  markup  of  this  important 
legislation  a  provision  relating  to  library 
resources  and  services  was  not  included. 
I  urged  that  .specific  inclusion  be  made 
in  the  bill  but  was  unsuccessful. 

The  committee  report  which  accom- 
panies this  bill  does  contain  language 
which  will  be  helpful,  but  I  take  this  time 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  library 
resources  and  services  to  improve  voca- 
tional-technical education. 

Vocational  education  programs  are 
mushrooming  all  over  the  counti-y  in  an 
effort  to  keep  up  with  the  demands  for 
more  education  for  non-college-bound 
younf  people.  But  for  these  courses  to  be 
of  optimum  effectiveness,  high  schools 
and  junior  colleges  must  have  the  funds 
to  provide  the  appropriate  instructional 
materials  and  hire  the  staff  to  dissemi- 
nate and  interpret  these  materials  to  the 
students. 

It  will  not  be  necessarj'  for  me  to  state 
the  case  for  audiovisual  or  printed  mate- 
rials as  potent  instruments  for  teaching 
and  learning.  In  all  major  education 
legislation,  save  only  the  vocational  edu- 
cation statute.  Congress  has  authorized 
acquisition  of  these  materials  and  neces- 
sary related  equipment,  as  well  as  train- 
ing of  the  increased  supply  of  specialized 
personnel  needed  to  staff  libraries  and 
instniclional  materials  centers. 

There  are  specific  provisions  to  this 
effect,  as  the  House  well  knows,  in  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  in  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  and  in  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
Under  these  statutory  authorities,  we 
have  begun  to  help  supply  the  students 
and  teachers  of  tlie  Nation  with  the  up- 
to-date  teacliing  and  learning  materials 
they  need  to  keep  pace  with  this  rapidly 
changing  world. 

Congress  has  thus  provided  for  the 
academically  oriented  curriculum  and 
the  academically  oriented  youth.  We 
have  not  been  so  provident,  however,  for 
the  youth  in  the  vocational  or  technical 
curriculums.  those  who  are  preparing  to 
enter  the  skilled  trades  or  the  technical 
fields. 

In  1963.  Congress  took  a  great  step  for- 
ward with  a  thorough-going  overhaul  of 
the  vocational  education  legislation.  The 
needs  of  the  eight  out  of  10  students  who 
are  preparing  for  vital  occupations  were 
at  least  acknowledged  by  Congress  in  this 
legislation.  Under  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963.  State  or  local  expendi- 
tures for  instructional  materials  and  as- 
sociated equipment  are  reimbursable  in 
part  by  Federal  funds,  as  is  the  cost  of 
constructing  library  facilities  in  some 
instances. 

Despite  this  implicit  authorization, 
however,  little  progress  has  been  made. 
In  the  main,  the  vocational  and  tech- 
nical education  programs  throughout 
the  country  are  not  providing  their  stu- 
dents with  the  instructional  materials — 
in  print,  on  film,  on  tape,  and  so  forth— 
that  are  needed  to  teach  or  learn  the 
skills  utilized  in  such  fields  as  building 
construction  and  maintenance,  for  ex- 
ample, or  the  extractive  industries,  the 
marine  trades,  the  fast-changing  elec- 
trochemical and  mechanical  technol- 
ogies, or  the  protective  and  health  serv- 
ices. 
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To  dociunent  the  fact  that  present 
programs  are  not  providing  the  best  vo- 
cational and  technical  instructional 
materials  and  professional  guidance  In 
their  use,  this  year  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  surveyed  school  li- 
brary supervisors  and  other  officials,  at 
both  State  and  local  levels.  From  coast 
to  coast,  the  replies  to  this  survey  plain- 
ly demonstrate  and  document  the  criti- 
cal need  for  increased  support  for  li- 
bra resources  and  services  in  vocational 
and  technical  programs. 

Here  are  some  of  the  comments: 
Results  of  a  March  8.  1968.  Questionnaire 
Regaroino  Funds  for  Vocational  Library 
Needs  Sewt  to  State  School  Library  Eu- 
pe31v1sors  and  other  officials  by  ameri- 
CAN LiiiRARY  Association 
ALABAMA 

J.  F.  Ingram,  State  Director.  Vocational 
Education,  reporls:  ••Twenty-seven  State- 
operated  vocational  technical  schools  have 
been  built.  Most  of  them  are  quite  new — 
less  than  three  years  old.  If  adequately  fin- 
anced, each  of  these  schools  should  have  a 
trained  librarian  and  an  average  Initial  out- 
lay for  Instruction!  aids,  equipment,  and 
materials  of  at  least  $25,000." 

Ruth  Stovall.  State  Supervisor.  Home  Eco- 
nomics Education,  reports:  "In  Alabama, 
there  Is  an  urgent  need  for  books  and  audio- 
visual materials  for  all  arer.s  of  Vocational 
Education.  Including  Home  Economics.  Vo- 
cational Education  Is  a  field  In  which  there 
is  constant  change,  thus  requiring  the  fre- 
quent replacement  of  obsolete  reference  ma- 
terials with  up-to-date  information.  The 
collections  on  Vocational  Education  are 
woefully  inadequate  la  Alabama  high 
schools." 

Mrs.  Nina  Martin,  ESEA  Title  II  Coordi- 
nator, reports:  "Alabama  has  only  recently 
developed  a  complete  system  of  trade  and 
vocational  schools.  At  the  present  time,  none 
of  the  schools  has  a  centralized  library.  Mate- 
rials on  hand  consist  of  classrooom  collec- 
tions pertaining  to  the  subjects  being  taught 
in  that  room.  .  .  I  personally  feel  that  (Mr. 
Ingram)  has  underestimated  the  need, 
thinking  In  terms  only  of  technical  mate- 
rials. I  believe  other  materials  of  n  supple- 
mentary nature  would  be  needed.  No  li- 
brarians are  employed  for  the  trade  schools. 
Some  thought  should  be  given  to  personnel 
needs. 

"Those  vocational  programs  being  carried 
on  In  the  regular  high  schools  are  p.lso  in 
dire  need  of  materials.  Little  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  materials  for  the  Distributive 
Education  and  Diversified  Occupations  Pro- 
grams. Librarians  as  a  general  rule  feel  In- 
adequate to  select  materials  for  these  stu- 
dents. Assistance  Is  needed  In  planning  pro- 
grams and  In  preparing  bibliographies  to  aid 
the  Ubrarlana  In  selection  for  this  area." 

IDAHO 
Rudy  H.  Liieritte.  Library  and  Audiovis- 
ual Services  Consultant.  Idaho  Department 
0/  Education,  reporls:  '•Curriculum  offerings 
In  the  field  of  vocational  education  In  Idaho 
public  schools  are  very  limited,  and  the  li- 
brary collections  In  the  field  reflect  these 
limitations.  It  Is  felt  that  any  additional 
funds  that  could  be  made  available  for  the 
purchase  of  educational  materials  in  the 
field  of  vocational  education  would  be  ex- 
tremely beneficial  to  the  overall  educational 
I  r. gram  in  this  State." 

MICHIGAN 

T.lary  Ann  lianna.  Head  School  Library 
C:nsultant.  State  Department  of  Education, 
reports:  "Vocational  education  has  had  some 
emphasis  but  not  concentrated  as  much  as 
needed.  Our  needs  are  great,  especially  as 
these  35  to  40  area  centers  begin  to  really 
grow.  Right  now  they're  mainly  part  of  oth- 


er libraries,  such  as  community  colleges. 
More  materials  are  needed  In  many  cen- 
ters .  .  ." 

MONTANA 

Marie  Mastorovich,  ESEA  Title  II  Super- 
visor. State  Department  of  Public  /u.stru'-- 
t:on.  reports:  "We  are  currently  developing 
long-range  plans  for  vocational  education. 
Since  vocational  schools  are  almost  non- 
existent. It  Is  the  most  serious  educational 
need  In  our  State.  At  present  we  have  no 
personnel  or  funds  to  plan  vocational  library 
needs.  The  inclusion  of  funds  in  the  Part- 
nership for  Learning  and  Beaming  Act  of 
1968  would  provide  the  Incentive.  It  would 
ulso  emphasize  the  importance  of  library  de- 
velopment lu  vocational  schools." 

NEBRASKA 

L.ster  W.  Harvey,  Director.  Library-Media 
Services.  State  Department  of  Education. 
reports:  'During  the  past  three  years  a  very 
significant  Increase  in  attention  to  voca- 
tional-technical .schools  Is  noted.  We  had 
one  State  vocational  technic.il  school  three 
years  ago.  We  now  have  two  State  schools 
.  .  .  and  at  least  three  regional  schools  fi- 
nanced by  local  funds  .  .  .  Very  little  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  media  programs  for 
these  schools  In  the  true  library  sense.  They 
need  this  very  urgently  but  there  is  little 
likelihood  that  tliey  will  develop  tue  library 
services  they  need  In  the  near  future  .  .  . ' 

NEW    JERSEY 

Mary  Ann  McEnroe  of  the  Vocational  Di- 
vision. Slate  Department  of  Education,  re- 
ports: "In  June  1967.  I  computed  statistics 
on  11  out  of  the  18  New  Jersey  Vocational 
and  Technlcnl  High  Schools.  Ten  of  the  11 
schools  had  libraries;  8  of  the  11  schools 
had  librarians;  and  only  one  school  of  the 
n  met  all  the  minimum  New  Jersey  stand- 
ards (library  resources.  Instructional  mate- 
rials, equipment,  services  and  f.iciiilies)  for 
high  school  libraries." 

NEW    YORK 

Frank  A.  Stevens.  Bureau  of  School  Li- 
braries Chief,  State  Education  Department. 
reports:  '•Need  Is  great  to  support  technical- 
vocational  programs  being  developed  region- 
ally throughout  New  York  State." 

OREGON 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Parker,  ConsuHant  on 
School  Libraries,  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, reports:  "Needs  are  very  great.  My 
travels  throughout  the  State  have  revealed 
very  small  collections,  much  outdated  ma- 
terial." 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Elizabeth  P.  Hoffman.  Director,  Division  of 
School  Libraries,  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  reports:  •There  are  28  voc-tech 
schools  In  operation  and  33  In  the  planning 
stage.  Six  of  the  28  are  in  interim  buildings 
and  will  be  housed  In  new  buildings.  Seven 
have  library  facilities  for  library  materials 
at  present;  the  remainder  are  In  the  develop- 
ment stage." 

RHODE    ISLAND 

Mrs.  Ruth  Cerjan-.c,  School  Library  Consult- 
ant, State  Department  of  Education,  reports: 
'Vocational  needs  in  Rhode  Island  are  great 
In  terms  of  the  school  library.  There  Is  a  great 
lack  of  awareness  on  the  part  of  vocational 
people  of  the  services  of  the  school  library. 
We  are  trying  to  make  a  break-through." 

WISCONSIN 

Frank  Franchouiak.  School  Library  Super- 
visor, Wisconsin  Department  of  Public  In- 
strution:  "There  Is  a  really  serious  need  for 
the  improvement  of  library  service  in  the 
vocational  technical  schools  in  Wisconsin. 
Ideally,  there  should  be  qualified  personnel 
at  the  stale  level  to  plan  program  develop- 
ment." 

Let  me  emphasize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  needs  of  vocational  and  technical 


students  are  not  wsU  served  by  general 
libraries,  even  by  the  collections  of  the 
many  outstanding  public  libraries  or 
school  or  commimity  college  libraries. 
These  libraries  hold  general  collections  of 
books,  periodicals,  and  other  materials, 
not  collections  of  instructional  materials 
specifically  selected  to  meet  tlie  complex 
needs  of  the  technician  and  the  crafts- 
man. 

There  is  an  educational  resources  in- 
formation center  clearinghou.se  for  voca- 
tional and  technical  education — at  Ohio 
State  University — an  ERIC  center  fis 
tiiese  are  known.  There  is  also  a  uni- 
ver.sity-level  center  for  research  and 
leadership  development  in  vocational 
and  technical  education.  The  vocational 
school  librarians  and  other  professional 
personnel  associated  with  these  institu- 
tions have  estimated  that  80  percent  of 
the  librarj'  materials  In  their  collections 
are  not  found  or  classified  in  the  typical 
general  or  school  libran'  collection.  Obvi- 
ously, vocational  schools  and  technician 
training  institutions  need  libraries  of 
their  own. 

Despite  these  findings,  there  may  b3 
some  who  would  argue  that  the  needs  of 
tlie  vocational  students  for  access  to  1;- 
biary  materials  geared  to  their  studies 
can  be  met  through  the  provisions  of 
t  tie  II  of  the  Elementai-y  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  There  is  evidence  tliat  a 
vei-y  small  percentage  of  these  funds  are 
benefiting  vocational  and  technical  stu- 
dents. This  slight  spillover  of  benefits 
from  the  academic  to  the  vocationcl 
fields,  whatever  its  extent  will  be  lessened, 
however,  by  the  reductions  that  have 
been  made  in  title  II  by  the  53  percent 
cut  in  funds  recommended  by  the 
administration. 

The  cost  to  a  new  junior  coUese  of 
opening  a  Ubrary  is  at  least  S25.000.  ex- 
clusive of  audiovisual  and  siiecial  v.^ca- 
tional  materials.  The  cost  of  this  basic 
collection  alone  goes  up  to  $100,000  if  a 
college  with  an  enrollment  of  1000  has 
20  books  per  student.  This  is  the  new 
standard  being  recommended  by  the 
American  Library  Association  and  the 
Department  of  Audiovisual  Instruction  of 
the  National  Education  Association,  and 
is  based  on  an  estimated  average  book 
price  of  $5.  But  the  average  cost  of  a 
technical  book,  such  as  might  be  used 
in  a  vocational  education  course,  is  ?11. 
We  are  at  long  last  beginning  to  ac- 
knowledge the  dignity  of  skill  and  kno-.v- 
how.  the  worth  inherent  in  the  ability 
to  do  an  intricate  job  well.  We  are  finally 
beginning  to  meet  the  educational  needs 
of  a  majority  of  our  youth,  those  who  are 
biund.  not  for  the  university  camijus. 
but  for  the  office,  the  factoi-y.  the  labora- 
tory, and  the  shop.  We  have  made  a  be- 
ginning, but  we  must  do  more. 

We  must  provide  them  with  the  li- 
braries, the  reference  and  instmction?! 
materials,  the  audiovisual  equipment  and 
materials,  and  the  specialists  who  can 
help  them  use  all  these  indispensable 
educational  resources. 

Since  I  cannot  propo.se  an  amendment 
today,  under  susp)ension  of  the  rules.  I 
would  earnestlv  hope  that  when  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  issues  guidelines  for 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1968. 
these  guidelines  clearly   spell   out  that 
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libraries  are  eligible  to  receive  funds  for 
the  materials,  equipment  and  training 
of  personnel  necessary  to  a  good  voca- 
tional educational  program.  Without  this 
provision,  the  act  will  not  have  the  im- 
pact on  vocational  education  which  it 
should  have. 

We  are  beginning  to  strengthen  voca- 
tional and  technical  education  as  we  have 
strengthened  and  undergirded  general 
and  academic  learning.  So,  let  us  not 
shortchange  the  fine  young  men  and 
women  who  are  learning  to  work  with 
their  hands  as  well  as  their  h*ads.  Let  us 
help  provide  them  and  thcii  dedicated 
teachers  with  the  learning  resources  they 
need,  just  as  we  have  helpedl  provide  li- 
braries, materials,  and  specisUists  for  the 
academic  courses   and  their  jstudents. 

In  my  judgment,  enactmint  of  H.R. 
18366  will  be  a  solid  first  stetJl  toward  the 
goal  of  ao  America  in  which,  Iti-uly,  there 
Is  equality  of  opportunity.  I  urge  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Sp(  laker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  thj   gentleman 

from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Smith  I  may  extend 

his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there    abjection   to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.   -Ir.  Speaker. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  leg  slation. 

We  must  move  to  provide    job  oppor- 
tunity for  all  of  our  citizen  i.  Particular 
emphasis  must  be  placed  up^  n  our  youth 
so  that  they  may  have  the  |  ssistance  of 
training   that   will   qualify    them    for   a 
trade  or  vocation  that  is    within   their 
capability.  There  are  some  i  f  our  young 
people  that  are  not  best  sv  Ited  for  our 
highest  institutions  of  lear  ling,  nor  do 
their  desires  lay  in  that  c  rection.  but 
this  in  no  way  discredits  tl  eir  ambition 
to  live  a  full  life  and  make  a  contribution 
to   the  community  in  whi<  h   they   live. 
The  vocational  education  Drogram  has 
proven    its    worth    in    Ok  ahoma    and 
throughout  the   Nation   an  1   should   be 
given  maximum  support.  Tfiis  program 
has  contributed  greatly  tow  rd  economic 
development    and    academ  :    excellence 
and  in  my  opinion  has  yield  d  more  than 
it  has  cost,  which  surely  ci  nnot  be  said 
of  many  plans  that  aie  la  1  before  the 
Congress  and  the  beleaguer  d  taxpayers. 
Although  it  has  no  con  lection  with 
this  bill.  I  believe  it  should    le  mentioned 
that  there  are  many  youn  ;  men  living 
in  rural  communities  that  i  re  prevented 
by  present  law  from  work  ig  on  farms 
and  ranches  and  receiving    raining  that 
would  be  of  great  value  to  them  and  at 
the  same  time  help   relie\  ;   the  severe 
labor   shortage   our   farme  s   are   faced 
with. 

In  addition,  there  are  nany  young 
men  and  ladies  that  wou  d  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  work  i  apprentice- 
ship in  various  shops  anc  stores,  thus 
developing  their  minds  ani  bodies  and 
enjoying  the  experience  i)f  managing 
their  fiscal  affair  while  thty  contribute 
to  their  own  family  expensi  s.  I  hope  the 
next  Congress  will  give  serlttus  attention 
to  this  matter  and  provHe  necessary 
legislation  to  correct  thi|  undesirable 
situation. 

We  know  that  educatiori  is  the  prime 
solution  toward   removing  poverty   and 


1  hope  this  legislation  receives  a  heavy 
endorsement  when  the  vote  occurs  in  just 
a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan I  Mr.  EscHl. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
a  tremendous  amount  of  personal  satis- 
faction to  be  a  cosponsor  of  tiiis  bill,  and 
to  have  made  some  contributions  to  its 
provi.sions.  In  my  judgment  this  may 
well  prove  to  be  the  most  important 
single  piece  of  legislation  enacted  by  the 
90th  Congress. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  move  voca- 
tional-technical education  from  the 
relative  obscurity  it  suffers  today  into 
the  forefront  of  our  total  educational 
stioicture.  I  can  conceive  of  no  more  im- 
portant objective  for  education— and 
for  our  country — than  this:  that  every 
citizen  l>e  prepared  for  a  decent  job  at 
.1  decent  wage  in  the  economy  of  today. 
No  longer  will  the  non-collcge-bound 
sii:ripnt  be  a  second-class  citizen. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  that  objective  or 
even  approximate  its  achievement,  we 
must  thoroughly  modernize  vocational- 
technical  education.  Moreover,  we  must 
give  it  a  central  place  in  our  total  man- 
power policy  and  in  our  educational 
.structure.  We  are  far,  far  from  that 
poal  today. 

Michigan  is  one  of  the  great  indus- 
trial States:  it  is  one  of  the  mishty  in- 
dustrial areas  of  the  entire  world.  Yet,  in 
all  candor.  I  cannot  say  that  our  system 
of  vocational-technical  education  re- 
flects our  industrial  preeminence.  In  aU 
the  federally  supported  vocational  pro- 
grams in  Michigan,  in  1966.  from  ninth 
srade  through  the  adult  classes,  there 
were  only  some  265,000  enrollees.  Of 
these,  over  76.000  were  enrollments  in 
home  economics  courses,  few  of  which 
lead  to  employment,  and  over  one-third 
of  the  total  were  comprised  of  home  eco- 
nomics and  agriculture.  Little  more  than 
3  percent  of  all  enrollments  were  in 
technical  fields  and  less  than  2  percent 
in  the  fast-growing  health  fields.  Enroll- 
ments in  trades  and  industrial  occupa- 
tions represented  only  about  26  percent 
of  enrollments  in  this  great  industrial 
State. 

The  point  that  I  must  add  here  is 
that  Michigan  has  one  of  the  vei-y  best 
vocational-technical  systems  in  the  Na- 
tion, and  that  the  enrollment  figures  I 
cite  would  be.  for  most  States,  far  less 
responsive  to  employment  needs.  That  is 
why  this  legislation  is  supremely  impor- 
tant. 

In  large  measure.  H.R.  18366  would 
carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational- 
Technical  Education  which  Issued  a  com- 
prehensive report  earlier  this  year.  The 
council,  headed  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  for  Ohio,  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Essex,  did  a  very  fine  job  in  expos- 
ing the  deficiencies  and  exploring  the 
enormous  potential  of  occupational  ed- 
ucation. This  biU  is  a  thoroughly  bipar- 
tisan response  to  their  findings  and 
recommendations.  Yet  it  must  be  said 
that  H.R.  18366  is  a  Congressional  re- 
sponse; it  is  a  proauct  of  our  commit- 
tee. The  response  of  the  administration 
was  weak  and  muted  in   the  extreme. 


amounting  to  little  more  than  some  ad- 
ministrative consolidation  of  programs. 
If  we  are  to  finish  this  task  of  mod- 
ernizing vocational-technical  education 
we  need  new  national  leadership  with 
new  priorities  and  a  new  will  to  change 
conditions.  An  admini.stration  which  in- 
sists upon  spending  more  money  on 
40,000  enrollees  in  a  faltering  Job  Corps 
than  for  the  support  of  vocational  pro- 
grams enrolling  7  million  youth  and 
adults  has  no  capacity  to  set  priorities. 
An  administration  which  relegates  vo- 
cational-technical education  to  a  division 
within  a  bureau,  and  all  of  education  to 
an  office  within  a  department,  has  lost 
the  capacity  to  govern  wisely. 

One  of  the  principal  recommendations 
of  the  Advisory  Council  was  the  upgrad- 
ing of  all  education  within  the  Federal 
structure  by  the  creation  of  a  new  Cabi- 
net-level department  to  handle  educa- 
tional and  manpower  programs.  I  have 
cosponsorcd  a  bill  to  create  a  Department 
of  Education  and  Manpower,  joining  our 
ranking  Republican  member.  Mr.  Ayres, 
and  a  number  of  other  minority  members 
on  our  committee.  We  have  had  not  the 
slightest  indication  of  administration 
support  for  this  action. 

I  regret  this  partisan  note  in  our  dis- 
cussion of  a  bip>artisan  bill,  but  I  think 
that  It  is  necessary  and  appropriate  that 
the  record  be  clear  on  the  matter  of 
where  the  impetus  for  this  legislation 
originated.  It  did  not  come  from  the 
White  House. 

H.R.  18366  would  vastly  increase  the 
spending  authorizations  for  Federal  sup- 
port of  vocational-technical  education  in 
the  next  few  years.  In  my  judgment,  even 
this  level  of  expenditure  will  not  be  ade- 
quate to  the  needs.  If  the  fiscal  crisis 
continues  there  will  be  those  who  say 
that  we  cannot  appropriate  these  addi- 
tional funds.  I  think  that  would  be  ex- 
tremely shortsighted.  If  necessai-y.  we 
can  cut  back  on  less  essential  expendi- 
tures and  less  important  programs  in 
order  to  meet  this  obligation.  Tliat  is 
where  we  need  a  sense  of  priorities  in 
Federal  programs  which  is  so  lacking  in 
the  executive  branch  today. 

This  legislation  completes  the  work  the 
Congress  began  with  the  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1963.  The  legislative 
mechanism  is  at  hand  for  beginning  a 
national  effort  to  improve  vocational- 
technical  education,  but  the  job  is  just 
started.  I  hope  tliat  our  committee  will 
exercise  continuous  oversight  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  act.  The  Congress 
must  take  a  strong  hand  to  see  that  the 
mandate  of  this  legislation  is  carried  out, 
and  that  deficiencies  in  the  act  itself  are 
corrected  promptly.  I  think  there  is  a 
strong  consensus  on  our  committee  for 
such  action. 

As  important  as  Federal  leadership 
may  be,  this  legislation  will  succeed  or 
fail  at  the  State  level.  The  State  boards 
of  vocational  education,  the  State  ad- 
visory councils,  and  the  local  school  ad- 
ministrators and  teachers  have  the  over- 
whelming responsibility  for  the  success 
of  this  legislation.  Throughout  this  bill 
the  responsibility  of  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies  is  empiiasized  and  re- 
inforced; the  new  programs  with  a  single 
exception  are  to  be  State-administered, 
and  even  in  the  exception  of  curriculum 
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development  there  is  to  be  consultation 
with  the  State  agencies.  I  think  this  is 
one  of  the  strengths  of  the  bill,  and  I 
would  not  be  a  cosponsor  if  it  were  other- 
wise .structured. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  leave  to  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman.  Mr.  Perkins,  to 
ure.sent  the  detailed  exjilanation  of  the 
bill.  It  is  a  lung  and  fairly  complex  meas- 
ure wliich  took  oui-  fill!  committee  sev- 
eral days  of  almost  continuous  .se.ssions 
lo  put  it  in  final  form.  Tlie  point  I  want 
to  make  is  that  it  roijresents  a  mandate 
for  change  in  federally  ,supported  voca- 
tional-technical programs,  tiiat  change 
IS  long  overdue,  and  that  it  can  be  ac- 
complished only  by  a  visiorous  admin- 
i.strative  effort  at  both  the  State  and 
Federal  level.s. 

T  urge  enactment  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wa.sh- 
ii-.aton  I  Mr.  Meeds  I. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  favor  of: 

A  catal.vst  for  stimulating  change  in 
American  education: 

A  respon.se  to  the  cries  of  the  poor  and 
the  disadvantaged  for  help  in  creating 
better  environments  for  themselves: 

A  concerted  effort  to  prepare  oiu- 
young  people  for  success  and  fulfillment 
in  a  technological  economy. 

These  phrases  describe  a  vital  piece  of 
legislation  for  all  American.s — the  Voca- 
tional Education  Amendments  of  1968. 
As  a  cosponsor  of  these  amendments — 
and  one  who  has  Uvcn  lonu.  hard  hours 
to  framing  the  legislation,  hearing  wit- 
nesses, and  analyzing  the  most  im- 
portant issues — I  want  to  share  with  you 
the  chief  concepts  on  which  they  are 
based.  I  want  to  pass  on  what  I  have 
learned  about  the  purposes  of  vocational 
education,  the  most  enlishtened  views  on 
how  to  achieve  those  goals,  and  the  needs 
for  legislation  that  will  bring  about 
transformation,  modernization,  and  con- 
ciete  accomplishments. 

In  the  past  several  years,  we  have 
approved  more  than  40  laws  to  support 
education  in  this  country,  laws  bolster- 
ing preschool  projects  and  legislation 
benefiting  graduate  school  laboratories 
of  our  colleges  and  universities.  Yet. 
e.xcellence  in  all  fields,  not  only  aca- 
demic fields,  is  needed  in  this  country. 

Despite  vast  progress,  we  still  confront 
enormous  problems  and  no  one  contends 
that  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  meet 
all  of  the  needs  in  the  field  of  vocational 
education.  Yet.  H.R.  18366  constitutes  a 
solid  start  and  a  chance  to  build  on  the 
pa.st  achievements  of  previous  vocational 
education  legislation,  including  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1963. 

Today,  we  have  a  chance  to  reaffirm 
a  national  commitment  we  made  in 
previous  years.  Today,  we  can  move 
a<5ain  to  give  our  .schools  and  the 
teachers  and  students  in  them  the  proper 
resources  to  help  them  solve  some  of 
the  massive  problems  of  unemployment 
and  the  need  for  skilled  manpower  con- 
fronting our  always  chan.^ing  society. 

Today,  we  can,  in  the  words  of  the 
late  President  Kennedy,  again  recognize 
tliat  education  is  the  keystone  in  the  arch 
of  freedom. 

In  the  field  of  education,  our  schools 


must  be  able  to  prepare  our  young  men 
and  women  for  a  productive  life.  Tho.se 
students  who  do  not  plan  to  go  on  to  col- 
lege need  not  only  the  know  ledge  to  be  a 
responsible  citizen.  Our  young  men  and 
women — the  25  percent  of  the  more  than 
12  imllion  high  .school  students  in  the 
country  enrolled  in  vocational  training 
courses — must  be  given  the  means  to  en- 
ter tlie  world  of  work. 

Tliis  legislation  will  equip  our  young 
men  and  women  to  attain  and  keep  gain- 
ful employment.  It  will  benefit  the  in- 
creasing number  of  high  school  students 
enrolled  in  vocational  training,  a  number 
that  has  ri.sen  since  enactment  of  tlie 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  from 
one  student  out  of  five  to  one  out  of  four. 

While  the  previously  mentioned  25 
percent  of  the  total  secondary  school  en- 
rollment are  enrolled  in  vocational  train- 
ing, this  figure  is  not  high  enough.  There 
are  additional  estimates  by  tlie  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Education  that  show  nearly  50 
percent  of  our  young  people  seek  employ- 
ment with  no  .skills  and  no  education  be- 
yond the  high  school  level. 

During  the  3  years  of  hearings  on  vo- 
cational education  legislation,  our  Gen- 
eral Subcommittee  on  Education  dis- 
covered sum.e  stark  truths  w hich  I  would 
like  to  briefly  mention  before  turning  to 
some  of  tlie  solutions  to  a  national  prob- 
lem which  can  begin  by  pas.sage  of  this 
legislation  today. 

My  first  and  major  feeling  is  that  all  of 
us  in  this  body  realize  that  vocational 
education,  for  varying  reasons,  iias  been 
somewhat  neglected. 

Although  there  is  sharp  disagreement 
and  much  .scapegoating.  as  to  t)ie  rea- 
.sons  for  this  neglect.  I  tliink  all  of  us 
would  agree  that  vocational  education 
must  be  upgraded.  This  is  tiue  despite 
rising  expenditures  for  vocational  train- 
ing and  sometimes  prodigious  efforts  on 
the  Federal.  State,  and  local  levels.  This 
is  true  despite  tlie  dedication  of  voca- 
tional educators  around  the  country. 
This  is  true  despite  our  previous  legisla- 
tive efforts. 

Despite  all  of  these  and  other  ad- 
vances, the  young  men  and  women  w hose 
skills  are  needed  in  our  technological 
society  still  remain — in  the  words  of  one 
Office  of  Education  report— 'ihe  youth 
we  haven't  served." 

This  means.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  can 
do  more,  that  we  have  failed  to  pay  suffi- 
cient heed  for  the  urgent  need  to  equip 
youth  for  the  world  of  work. 

Ill  domino-like  fashion,  the  conse- 
quences of  this  have  resulted  in  a  series 
of  national  problems  that  will  continue 
to  confront  all  of  us  until  we  realize  tliat 
vocational  training  can  and  must  be 
made  relevant  to  the  youtli  of  today. 

Increasing  high  school  dropouts  and 
youth  alienated  from  a  chance  to  attain 
a  usable  skill,  the  demands  of  chang- 
ing technology.  the  shortage  of 
residential  facilities  for  those  youth 
better  able  to  be  educated  away  from 
their  environment,  the  need  to  match 
research  with  cla.ssroom  education,  the 
pressing  need  for  giving  our  dedicated 
vocational  teachers  a  chance  to  upgrade 
their  skills  through  advanced  training, 
the  need  to  fully  involve  all  of  our  na- 
tional  resources   in   helping   train   stu- 


dents for  the  world  of  work,  all  of  th.ese 
needs  will  be  covered  in  this  legi-slation. 
At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  briefly 
describe  the  main  components  of  this 
measure  and  give  some  indication  a.s  to 
why  those  of  us  on  the  committee  be- 
lieve they  are  a  iTalistic  steji  in  the  rigitt 
direction. 

Title  I  of  H.R.  18366  represents  a  con- 
suiidation  and  im^jrovemcnt  of  existiiii? 
vocational  cducaiion  programs.  Thi.s 
section  of  the  leaii.slation  consolidates  the 
existing  authority  for  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  under  the  Geoige-Barden 
Act  and  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963.  It  1.-.  an  outgrowth  of  the  recom- 
mendation— made  by  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Vocational  Educa- 
tion— which  .<tates  that  administrative 
complexities  sliould  be  reduced  by  com- 
bining all  vocational  education  legisla- 
tion into  one  act.  The  authorizations  for 
the  basic  programs,  too.  are  raised  from 
the  present  level  of  S260  million  to  $355 
million  for  fi.scal  year  1969  and  to  a 
pcimanent  level  of  $565  milhon  for  fi.scal 
year  1970  and  subsequent  fiscal  years. 

Other  provisions  of  title  I  include  V  2 
following: 

Removal  of  s<paiate  matching  re- 
nuircments.  a  move  caused  by  the  com- 
l)lcxity  of  administration  involved  con- 
cerning tiie  23  purpo.ses  in  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963.  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act.  and  the  George-Barden  Act 
which  each  require  separate  account- 
ing and  matching. 

Briefly,  this  proi)osal  would  provide 
for  overall  statewide  matching,  allov.- 
ing  States  more  flexibility  in  that  vary- 
ing proportions  of  Federal  funds  which 
would  then  be  used  in  matching  State 
and  local  funds. 

This  proposal  builds  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Advisory  Council 
which  cited  the  inability  of  poor  school 
districts — in  both  rural  and  urban 
areas — to  allocate  money  from  their  gen- 
oral  budget  to  meet  matching  fund  re- 
q'lirrment". 

In  addition,  tlie  legislation  requires 
that  at  least  25  percent  of  the  funds  for 
comprehensive  State  grant  programs  m 
excess  of  the  fi.scal  year  1968  level  be  ex- 
P'nided  on  programs  for  the  disadvaii- 
taged:  or  15  i>ercent  of  present  funds, 
whichever  is  greater.  It  also  provides  a 
new  $40  million  program  to  be  used  for 
s)5ecial  programs  for  the  disadvantaged. 

Two  remaining  and  additionally  sig- 
nificant features  of  this  title  deal  with 
the  problem  of  long-range  planning  and 
of  creating,  in  each  State,  a  State  ad- 
visory council  broadly  representative  of 
varying  interests  in.cluding  business  and 
labor  to  evaluate  vocational  program^ 
funded  under  the  act.  This  State  council 
also  will  advise  the  State  vocational 
boards  now  existing  on  the  develop- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  State  plan, 
and  to  submit  through  the  State  board  an 
annual  evaluation  report  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  and  to  the  National 
Advisory  Council. 

The  long-range  and  annual  program. 
I  believe,  represent  an  interestin;.!  depar- 
ture since  the  amendments  before  us  re- 
quire that  every  State  submit  a  plan 
which  would  contain,  in  the  first  year,  a 
5-year  plan  of  long-range  objectives  and 
goals  in  each  individual  State.  The  flex- 
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Ible  features  of  this  provlaflon  are  self- 
evident.  I  believe,  and  would  allow.  In 
my  opinion,  each  State  to  set  realistic 
goals  toward  which  they  will  work  in 
solving  their  own  peculiar  and  regional 
problems  of  vocational  education. 

Another  provision  in  title  I  sets  up  an 
authorization  for  residential  vocational 
schools,  an  enactment  that  will  help  serve 
the  many  youth  who  do  not  profit  from 
vocational  instruction  in  their  present 
home  environment.  Residential  facilities 
will  help  make  it  pos.sible  lor  disadvan- 
taged youths  in  urban  ghettos  and  also 
rural  youths  not  served  by  a  vocational 
program  to  obtain  residential  training. 
Each  State  has  an  earmarkpd  authoriza- 
tion for  this  purpose.  \ 

All  of  these  features  embodied  in  title 
I  merit  oiu'  strong  support  as  a  realistic 
approach  to  helping  our  State  in  voca- 
tional education.  They  build  on  the  Voca- 
tional EaUcation  Act  of  1963  and  previous 
vocational  education  accomplishments. 
They  are  flexible  in  the  sense  that  they 
allow  each  State  discretion  and  flexi- 
bility in  providing  tailormade  solutions  to 
statewide  problems  peculiar  to  each  area 
of  the  country.  j 

I  have  talked  about  the  new  program 
providing  for  a  statewide  impetus  for 
vocational  education  and  now  would  like 
to  briefly  explain  the  main  provisions  of 
title  II  of  H.R.  18366. 

This  title  deals  witli  exfmplaiy  proj- 
ects and  programs,  with  niew  techniques 
and  new  vehicles  for  briiit-'lng  an  innova- 
tive lustre  to  the  field  cf  vocational 
education. 

It  is  an  important  title  und  the-  Mem- 
bers will  note  that  there! is  a  separate 
authorization  for  the  separate  sections. 
These  cover  exemplarj-  projects  and  in- 
novative programs,  consumer  and  home- 
making  education,  the  work-study  pro- 
gram, residential  vocation*)  schools,  and 
cooperative  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. I 

Once  again,  the  reccnilnendations  of 
the  National  Advisory  Coijincil  on  Voca- 
tional Education  are  embodied  in  H.R. 
18366.  Title  II  contains  the  separate  au- 
thorization for  exemplai-y  and  innova- 
tive projects  which  would  be  adminis- 
tered as  a  State  plan  program. 

This  provision  would  be  similar  to  the 
present  title  in  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  in  that  each 
State  would  be  authorized  a  minimum 
of  $200,000  with  up  to  10  percent  of  the 
total  funds  reserved  for  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

The  changing  needs  o|f  local  school 
districts,  and  the  urgent  nfeed  to  find  new 
ways  in  approaching  old  pooblcms,  is  met 
since  funds  authorized  under  tihs  provi- 
sion could  be  used  for  thp  cost  of  plan- 
ning, development,  operattion  and  eval- 
uation of  projects  which,  in  the  legisla- 
tive language  of  the  bill,  "would  broaden 
occupational  aspirations  and  opportu- 
nities for  youths,  with  special  emphasis 
given  to  disadvantaged  yoiuths." 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to 
modernize  vocational  education.  Proj- 
ects would  include  area?  such  as  pro- 
grams designed  to  familiarize  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  scho<il  students  with 
occupations  for  which  special  skills  are 
required;  work-experienc(e  in  the  school 


year  as  well  as  in  the  summer  months: 
occupational  guidance  and  counseling 
and  initial  job  placement;  new  voca- 
tional educational  curriculums:  per- 
sonnel exchanges;  part-time  training  of 
young  workers  and  .  preprofessional 
preparation  for  potential  teachers. 

Other  areas  served  by  title  II  include 
the  following: 

First,  the  authorisation  of  a  .separate 
cooperative  education  program  to  assist 
the  States  in  expanding  the  number  of 
these  programs.  Tlicse  are  programs  in 
which  the  student  alternates  periods  of 
full-time  study  and  related  full-time  em- 
ployment, a  technique  that  has  been 
widely  successful:  for  it  trains  the  stu- 
dent while  he  is  still  in  school,  meshim? 
lOfiethcr  his  academic  cxp^^rience  with 
on-the-j.-'b  training. 

Second,  an  auth^ri^aticn  to  a'.low  the 
Commi'^sioner  of  Educallcn  to  make  .<=up- 
port  throu?h  financial  nssistp.nce  to  col- 
I'-fcs  and  universities.  State  boards  of 
vocational  education  and  other  public  or 
nonprofit  private  organizations  to  a-ssist 
in  developing  new  curricula  and  mate- 
rials adaptive  to  the  changint;  world  of 
work.  These  grants  and  contracts  would 
l.e  made  only  aftrr  consultation  and  co- 
ordination with  the  State  board  and  the 
State  advisory  councils  and  would  allow 
for  developing  and  di."^seminating  voca- 
tional educational  curriculum  materials 
used  in  leaching  of  vocational  education. 
Also,  this  provision  would  establish  cer- 
tain standards  for  clrriculum  develop- 
ment in  all  fields  and  help  coordinate 
present  efforts  in  th*s  area. 

Third,  we  have  amended  the  Education 
Professions  Development  Act  to  provide 
opportunities  for  expe;ienced  vocational 
educators  to  spend  full  time  in  advanced 
study  of  vocational-technical  education. 
These  fellowships  shall  not  exceed  3 
years  in  length  and  would  give  our  voca- 
tional educators  in  every  State  in  this 
country  the  chance  to  update  their  oc- 
cupational competencies. 

Tlie  leadership  and  training  amend- 
ments also  authorize  a  sharp  focus  on 
the  need  for  exchange  programs,  insti- 
tutes and  inservice  education  for  teach- 
ers, supervisory,  coordinators,  and  ad- 
ministrators and  we  have  done  so  be- 
cause we  were  not  fully  satisfied  with 
the  attention  piven  to  vocational  educa- 
tion personnel  under  the  Education  Pro- 
fessions Development  Act. 

We  are  taking  this  legislative  action 
to  i Hi  are  ourselves  that  the  Office  of 
Education  will  bring  proper  emphasis 
in  training  vocational  educational  per- 
sonntl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  provisions  consti- 
tute the  main  recommendations  of  H.R. 
18366.  Today,  as  we  meet,  our  agenda  is 
full— as  it  will  be  in  the  next  decade— 
with  vaiTlng  priorities  in  all  fields, 
whether  they  relate  to  the  quality  of 
American  life  in  any  sphere  of  activity, 
the  urban  crisis,  the  farm  problems,  or 
any  other  areas  of  interest.  All  of  us  have 
our  own  priorities  but  I  think  this  body, 
through  past  recoanition  and  through 
present  consideration  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1968.  fully 
realizing  the  stagcering  Immensity  of 
the  need  for  upgraded  vocational  educa- 
tion, a  complex  problem  reqturlng  broad 


action  on  many  fronts  to  achieve  for- 
ward-looking progress. 

The  bill  we  consider  today  merits  our 
full  support,  it  has  mine. 

It  has  the  support  of  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  and  the  endorsement- 
over  the  past  3  years— of  a  wide  variety 
of  educators  and  public  officials  in  this 
country  who  realize  that  those  young 
men  and  wcmen  who  do  not  go  on  to 
college  must  be  prepared  adequately  for 
the  changing  world  of  work.  Not  to  do  so 
would  be  to  turn  our  back  on  a  huge 
national  need  for  tho.se  high  school  stu- 
dents who  will  constitute  the  occupation- 
al class  of  the  future. 

We  have  the  means  and  the  resources 
to  enable  this  country  to  utilize  fully  the 
talent  of  our  young  men  and  women  in 
this  legislation. 

I  strongly  urge  the  House  today  to 
adont  and  .'^upport  the  provisions  of  this 

bill.' 

IAt.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  how 
hard  the  gentleman  has  worked  on  this 
bill  and  the  amount  of  time  he  lias  put 
into  the  development  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the  gentleman  in 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  DellenbackI. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  f:entleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  there  were  the 
time  we  would  all  like  to  have  to  speak  on 
this  measure  today.  There  is  not.  Let  me 
say  this,  however. 

In  iny  opinion,  vocational  education 
has  for  too  long  been  the  stepchild  of 
education.  This  bill  has.  as  has  been  said, 
stronji  bipartisan  support.  The  bill  Is  not 
perfect,  but  it  makes  major  advances  in 
a  field  vheie  major  advances  are  long 
overdue. 

We  could  go  down  the  list  of  provisions 
of  the  bill.  A  number  of  them  have  been 
touched  on.  by  Members  on  botli  sides  of 
the  aisle,  but  I  would  say  one  of  the 
things  I  think  is  of  very  real  significance 
is  the  emphasis  on  the  State  advlsoi-y 
councils.  We  have  been  striving  in  a 
series  of  measures  this  year  to  build  up 
the  role  of  States  in  government.  This  bill 
takes  a  step  foi-ward  in  this  direction  and 
calls  for  apix)intment  of  these  advisory 
councils.  They  will  be  appointed  by  the 
Governors  and  call  for  pushing  fon^-ard 
with  State  plans. 

We  believe  this  is  an  excellent 
strengthening  of  a  very  important  part 
of  this  bill.  It  moves  forward  in  exem- 
plary programs.  It  moves  forward  in 
training  and  a  whole  host  of  other 
programs. 

Some  of  us  have  striven  repeatedly  this 
year  to  cut  spending  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  bill  points  out  the  impor- 
tance of  not  just  blindly  cutting,  but 
cutting  on  a  priority  basis.  In  this  field 
of  vocational  education  there  is  no  room 
for  cutting  Federal  expenditures.  This  is 
(>ne  of  the  fields  where  we  should  not 
blindly  take  the  ax  of  economy  and  chop, 
but  rather  we  should  expand,  as  this 
bill  calls  for  us  to  expand. 
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This  move  forward  in  vocational  edu- 
cation is  long  overdue.  It  is  needed.  It 
holds  great  promise  for  the, future. 

The  bill  was  approved  unanimously  by 
our  subcommittee  and  the  bill  was  ap- 
proved unanimously  by  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor.  It  is  my 
hope  that  today  this  House  will  also  ap- 
prove it  unanimously. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
remaining  time  to  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  I  Mr.  Albert  1 . 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time.  I  begin  by  congratulat- 
ing him  and  the  members  of  his  commit- 
tee on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  the  work 
they  have  put  into  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  passage  of  H.R. 
18366.  the  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968.  we  now  add  another  land- 
mark to  educational  prourcss  in  America. 

The  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917;  the 
George-Barden  Act  of  1946:  the  great 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963— the.se 
have  been  the  instruments  of  progress 
that  have  brought  us  to  the  point  where 
one  hich  school  student  in  four  is  now 
enrolled  in  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. 

But  experience  shows  that  what  we 
have  done  in  the  past  is  not  sufficient  to 
the  needs  of  the  future.  The  time  has 
come  to  take  another  plant  step. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  real,  and 
It  Is  immediate.  Although  one  high  school 
student  in  four  is  enrolled  in  a  vocational 
education  program,  five  out  of  six  do  not 
complete  a  full  college  education.  Sixty 
percent  of  our  high  school  students  enter 
•the  world  of  work"  unprepared  to  hold 
a  job.  Of  eveiT  10  youngsters  enrolled  in 
the  fifth  grade  10  years  ago.  only  seven 
finished  high  school:  only  four  entered 
college;  and  it  is  anticipated  that  only 
two  will  put  on  cap  and  gown  and  get 
their  bachelor's  degree  next  June. 

A  million  youngsters  drop  out  of  school 
every  year,  and  less  than  a  quarter  of 
thern  are  adequately  prepared  to  face  the 
world  of  work  on  a  long-range  basis. 

These  are  the  figures  we  fight.  The.se 
are  the  conditions  we  must  change  with 
this  bill. 

It  is  a  mark  of  the  dedication  of  this 
Congress  that  the  bill  before  us.  signifi- 
cant and  intricate  though  it  is,  enjoys 
such  broad  and  bipartisan  support  that 
we  can  consider  it  under  a  suspension  of 
the  loiles. 

We  deiTionstrate  again  that  education 
Is  not  a  partisan  matter.  It  is  the  mark  of 
statesmanship  that  no  one  demeans  his 
party,  his  Congress,  or  himself  by  In- 
jecting narrow  partisanship  into  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  major  features 
of  this  bill  Is  that  it  will  eventually  bring 
our  major  vocational  education  programs 
under  one  tent.  It  would  immediately 
consolidate  the  existing  authority  for 
programs  under  the  George-Barden  Act 
and  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963.  And  beginning  next  fiscal  year,  it 
would  cover  programs  funded  under  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act. 

This  measure  removes  the  requirement 
for  separate  matching,  purpose  by  pur- 
pose.   Instead,    it    provides    for    overall 


statewide  matching  to  allow  for  more 
flexibility  and  effectivenes.s.  This  is  in 
keeping  with  the  first  recommendation 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vo- 
cational Education  which  we  set  up  2 
years  ago. 

Authoiizations  are  rai.sed  from  the 
present  level  of  $225  million  to  $355  mil- 
lion for  this  fiscal  year,  and  to  a  perma- 
nent level  of  S.i65  million  for  sub.sequent 
yea  IS. 

It  Is  more  than  evident  from  the  list  of 
53  cosponsors  of  tliis  measure,  repre.sent- 
ine  the  broadest  spectrum  of  policy  views 
on  finance,  that  this  Congie.ss  believes 
money  spent  on  vocational  education  i.s 
a  good  investment  in  the  future  of 
America. 

The  bill  continues  the  system  of  com- 
prehensive State  grants  for  another  5 
years,  and  it  adds  five  .significant  new 
programs  to  existing  ones.  These  include: 
Exemplary  and  innovative  programs, 
teacher  education,  administration  train- 
ing programs,  cooperative  education,  and 
curriculum  development  programs.  The 
committee  believes  these  ntw  programs 
will  produce  a  more  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  vocational  education. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  every  Member  of 
this  House  to  support  this  worthwhile 
legislation.  It  has  been  2  years  in  the 
making.  It  involves  countle.ss  days  of 
hearings  and  investigation,  and  the  study 
ot  many  dedicated  men  both  in  aiid  out 
of  Congress.  It  reflects  all  we  have 
learned  about  the  great  Federal-State 
partnei.ship  in  vocational  education  since 
President  Wilson  signed  Smith-Hughes 
into  law  .t.t  years  ago. 

This  is  a  measure  for  today — and  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Edmondson]  may 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  18366.  to  amend  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 

No  program  of  our  Government  is  more 
important  in  meeting  the  jMoblem  of  un- 
employment. No  program  is  more  impor- 
tant in  upgrading  tlie  technical  and  vo- 
cational skills  of  our  people  and  increas- 
ing the  productivity  of  our  economy.  In 
the  final  analysis,  no  program  is  more 
important  in  improvement  of  our  na- 
tional standard  of  living  and  in  the 
elimination  of  the  pockets  of  poverty  that 
are  found  in  the  country. 

This  bill  is  authorization  for  an  in- 
creased investment  in  our  greatest  na- 
tional as.set — the  people  of  America. 

Oklahoma,  which  has  seen  the  great 
benefits  of  vocational  education  in  many 
of  our  schools  and  institutions,  and 
which  i.s  particularly  proud  of  its  na- 
tionally famous  Oklahoma  State  Tech 
at  Okmulgee,  is  solidly  in  favor  of  this 
great  program. 

I  hope  H.R.  18366  will  pass  by  unani- 
mous vote  of  this  body. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  H.R.  18367.  an  identical  bill, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  18366.  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Amendments  of  1968. 

This  legislation,  representing  the  first 


changes  since  1963  to  the  Vocational 
Education  Act.  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance and  the  need  for  a  strengthened 
program  of  vocational  education  in  this 
counti-y.  We  have  too  long  neglected  that 
segment  of  our  population  which  does 
not  choo.se  to  pur.sue  a  college  career. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  rea.ssess  the  im- 
portance we  have  placed  on  the  college 
campus,  as  compared  to'  the  le.sser  im- 
portance we  have  i)laced  on  tlie  indus- 
trial school  workshop.  To  continue  to 
neglect  our  young  people,  and  adults, 
who  end  their  education  with  a  high 
.school  diploma,  and  sometimes  even  t>e- 
forc.  would  be  tragic.  Today  the  lack  of 
skills  is  not  just  a  disadvantage,  but  a 
handicap  to  the  individual  and  to  society 
as  a  whole,  when  imemployment.  or  mar- 
ginal employment,  is  the  end  product 
Too  often  the  hostility  and  alienation  of 
our  young  adults  in  such  a  situation  pro- 
duce increased  delinquency,  crime,  and 
mass  unrest  in  the  streets.  The  proposed 
legislation  is  designed  to  restore  voca- 
tional education  to  its  rightful  place  as  a 
vital  and  integral  part  of  America's 
manpower  training  program. 

Title  I  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  provide  for  llie  consolidation  and 
improvement  of  ongoing  vocational  and 
technical  education  programs.  Authori- 
zations for  comprehensive  programs  lor 
fi.scal  year  1969  would  be  increased  by 
$130  to  $355  million,  and  for  fis- 
cal year  1970  and  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year.  $565  million,  for  the  purpose  ot 
making  grants  to  States  to  sustain  such 
programs.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  un- 
der the  estimated  distribution  of  .such 
funds.  Hawaii's  share  will  be  $1.1  million 
in  fi.scal  year  1969.  and  $1.9  million  in 
subsequent  fiscal  years. 

The  .scattered  authorities  which  exi.st 
under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  George- 
Barden  Act,  and  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963  would  be  consolidated  by 
fiscal  year  1970  The  mandatoi-y  alloca- 
tion of  fluids.  25  percent  of  wliich  had 
to  be  expended  under  existing  law  for 
construction  of  facilities  utilized  exclu- 
sively for  vocational  education  programs 
or  for  programs  involving  full-time  vo- 
cational study,  would  be  repealed  in 
favor  of  an  overall  system  of  Federal - 
State  matching.  The  ehmination  of  pro]- 
cct-by-project  matching  would  increase 
flexibility  in  the  application  of  Federal 
funds,  as  they  could  then  be  directed  to 
meet  the  greatest  needs  of  State  and  local 
areas. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  also  re- 
quire that  each  State  establish  an  ad- 
visory council  which  would  be  broadly 
representative  and  which  would  be  re- 
quired to  submit  annual  program  evalua- 
tion reports  through  the  State  board  for 
vocational  education  to  the  National  Ad- 
visory Coimcil. 

The  States  would  be  required,  to  pro- 
ject 5-year  plans,  stating  tlieir  objec- 
tives for  long  range  programs  of  \oca- 
tional  education,  in  addition  to  submit- 
ting their  annual  plans.  These  State 
plans  would  take  into  account  the  rec- 
ommendations and  evaluations  of  the 
advisory  councils,  extending  the  5-year 
plans  from  the  date  of  each  revision. 

Title  II  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968  would  provide  for 
new  and  expanded  programs  and  proj- 
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ects  in  vocational  ediicalSon.  To  fulfill 
the  stated  purpose  of  stimulating  new 
ways  to  create  a  bridge  bjptween  school 
and  earning  a  living  foriyoung  people 
in  need  of  vocational  trailking,  this  title 
provides  for  such  things  is  cooperative 
work-study  airangementi,  residential 
vocational  education  facilities,  con 
sumer  and  honriemaking  programs,  and 
curriculum  development 

Also  under  this  title  a  Ufermanent  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  In  Vocational 
Education  would  be  croited  and  its 
members  would  be  appMnted  by  the 
President  for  3-year  tcrmal  The  National 
Advisory  Council  would  rtport  annually 
to  the  Secretary  of  Healih,  Education, 
and  Welfare  on  the  progress  and  ad- 
ministration of  vocatiojal  education 
programs  throughout  th 

Title  III  generally  pro 
tlonal  education  leadersh 
sional  dfivelopment.  Oppo 
be  provided  for  experie 
educators  to  spend  full  ti 
study  and  to  update  the 
competencies  through  an 
gram  involving  personnel 


countiT. 
des  for  voca- 
and  profes- 
unities  would 
ed  vocational 
e  in  advanced 
occupational 
jxchangc  pro- 
in  other  sec- 
tors of  the  business  and  industrial  world. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  t  )  wait  and  see 
Is  long  past.  It  is  now  tini  ?  to  take  posi- 
tive action  to  prevent  wal  ted  manpower 
among  our  young  people  nnd  adults.  It 
is  clear  that  training  and,  etraining  will 
be  the  key  to  maintainir  ;  an  adeo.uate 
labor  force  for  the  future  We  can  help 
to  reduce  unemployment  i  nd  provide  for 
our  Nation's  labor  needs  y  the  passage 
of  the  Vocational  Educ|tion  Amend- 
ments of  1968. 

I  strongly  urge  a 
this  legislation. 

VOC.^TIONAL     EDl'CATION     IN     O 


favc  able  vote  for 


Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr. 
in  support  of  UR.  18366, 
Education  Amendments  o: 

I  am  happy  to  be  one  of 
of  this  bill.  I  believe  it  wil 
towai-d  strengthening 
calional  education  in  tli 
whole.  At  a  time  when 
school  students  do  not  go 
half  of  those  who  do  entei 
gi-aduate,  it  is  all-import 
high  school  student  in 
the  best  of  preparation  t 
market.  This  is  especiall 
become    more   dependent 
technology. 

But  while  I  give  this  b 
port,  I  would  not  claim  tl 
pletely  adequate  re^^ponse 
the  enormous  challenge 
Nation  today  in  the  field 
tion.  I  believe  a  stronger 
been  in  order,  one  that  w 
more  directly  addressed  t 
job    education    in    the 
ghettos.  The  General 
Education  wrote  such  a 
year.  It  was  H.R.  16160,  a) 
its  enthusiastic  sponsors 

This  earlier  bill,  like 
would  have  raised  considc 
era>  authorization  figures 
education  funds.  But  m  ai 
ing  the  general  authorL' 
provided  a  special  prog 
ai-eas  having  concentr 
taged  students  and  liigh 
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unemployment — including,  principally, 
the  ghettos  of  our  large  cities.  Tills  spe- 
cial program  would  have  channeled  $200 
million  in  aid  into  such  areas  in  fiscal 
year  1969.  Each  year  the  aid  would  rise 
until  by  1972  the  amount  authorized 
would  reach  $400  million  per  year. 

In  the  bill  before  us,  there  is  a  special 
program  for  the  disadvantaged,  but  it 
has  been  given  only  a  2-year  authoriza- 
tion, at  $40  million  per  year.  I  regret  that 
the  full  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  did  not  adopt  the  larger  figure  of 
$200  million,  rising  to  $400  million,  for 
this  highly  important  part  of  the  bill. 

There  is.  however,  in  the  committee's 
bill,  a  requirement  that  the  States  spend 
at  least  25  percent  of  the  newly  author- 
ized funds  for  programs  aiding  the  dis- 
advantaged. The  States  are  also  required 
to  spend  at  least  15  percent  of  the  total 
funds  they  receive  for  such  programs. 
In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  problem, 
and  the  higher  costs  of  running  pro- 
^■rams  for  disadvantaged  students  in  the 
inner  city,  I  do  not  find  these  percentages 
very  generous  or  very  realistic.  In  my 
testimony  on  this  legislation  March  18 
before  the  General  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  I  suggested  that  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  funds  go  to  the  inner  city. 

I  hope  that  with  these  provisions,  this 
bill  before  us  will  be  adequate  to  give 
ui-ban  vocational  education  the  boost  it 
needs  from  Washington.  I  hope  it  will 
result  in  more  and  more  unemployed 
youths  becoming  productive  citizens.  But 
I  fear  that  this  bill  is  giving  too  little  too 
late  to  the  immense  needs  of  the  inner 
city  and  to  the  outmoded  facilities  found 
there,  by  and  large,  for  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

The  trouble  with  existing  Federal  aid 
to  vocational  education  is  that  it  has 
u.sed  a  scattershot  approach  around  the 
Nation,  without  having  the  impact  that  it 
.<;hould  have  on  the  hard-core  job  train- 
ing problems  of  the  cities. 

Take,  for  example,  the  area  of  north 
Philadelphia.  According  to  Labor  De- 
partment figures,  one-third  of  the  men 
there  are  either  unemployed  or  under- 
employed. Yet.  of  some  $14  million  in 
Vocational  Education  Act  fimds  allo- 
cated to  Pennsylvania  in  1966-67.  less 
than  6  percent  of  the  funds  went  to 
Pliiladclphia,  wlaich  ha*  nearly  one  fifth 
of  the  States  people,  and  some  of  the 
States  most  critical  ghetto  unemploy- 
meiit  problems.  No  new  vocational 
schools  at  new  locations  have  been  ei- 
ther planned  or  built  in  Philadelphia  to 
combat  the  unemployment  problem. 

Uy  contrast,  in  ray  suburban  congres- 
sional district  which  begins  less  than  2 
miles  from  the  edge  of  the  north  Phila- 
delphia ghetto,  the  vocational  students 
of  Montgomery  County  attend  a  new 
vocational-teciinical  school  built  in  large 
part  with  Federal  dollars.  These  stu- 
dents benefit  much  more  from  Federal 
aid  to  vocational  education  than  do  the 
school  dropouts  in  the  inner  city  who 
desperately  need  a  better  chance. 

It  is  time  to  set  priorities  in  the  field 
of  Federal  aid  to  vocational  education. 
It  is  time  to  concentrate  Federal  efforts 
in  the  areas  of  our  large  cities  where 
Job  traimng  efforts  have  been  acutely 
needed  and  yet  sadly  neglected.  I  think 


the  Vocational  Education  Amendments 
of  1968  are  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
But  at  the  same  time  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues. Mr.  Speaker,  that  more  and 
better  legislation  In  this  field  will  have 
to  come  If  Washington  Is  to  accept  fully 
the  challenge  of  urban  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation  be- 
cause it  is  necessary. 

This  Congress  has  received  miles  of 
written  criticism  and  thousands  of  deci- 
bels of  spoken  criticism  for  our  inability 
or  unwillingness  to  choose  priorities. 
Some  of  that  criticism  Is  valid;  we  can 
answer  it  directly  today  by  passing  this 
bill  with  the  full  authorization  which  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  has 
agieed  upon  as  necessary. 

In  a  society  in  which  change  Is  the  only 
con.stant  factor,  it  has  become  neces.sary 
that  the  Federal  Government  apply  na- 
tional resources  to  help  State  and  local 
school  authorities  meet  problems  that  are 
national  la  scope.  We  have  the  ix)litical 
and  economic  means  to  solve  the.«^e  prob- 
lem.s.  We  have  an  obligation  to  our  Na- 
tion to  use  those  means. 

One  of  the  greatest  movements  of  peo- 
ple in  hi.story  is  going  on  right  now  in 
America.  In  the  years  between  1951  and 
1966.  over  3  million  Americans  left  the 
agricultural  sector  of  our  economy.  It 
would  be  foolish  to  deny  that  these  peo- 
ple were  often  the  poorest,  and  the  least 
exposed  to  educational  opportunity.  This 
migration  from  rural  America  f;oes  on  at 
a  rate  of  over  500,000  people  annually. 
Tliey  leave  misery  to  inherit  misery.  For 
they  do  not  have  the  skills  to  jjarticipate 
in  the  highly  technical  society  that  is 
urban  America.  The  cities  to  which  these 
people  are  moving  arc.  in  effect,  service 
corporations.  These  cities  collect  the  fis- 
cal energy  of  their  inhabitants  and  dis- 
tribute to  pay  for  those  things  which  re- 
quire a  common  public  effort — streets 
and  street  lights,  museums  and  police 
protection,  fire  protection,  trash  col- 
lection, and  schools.  If  the  cities  can- 
not provide  these  services — partciularly 
schools — then  there  is  reverse  migration 
to  the  suburbs  by  the  more  affluent  who 
can  concentrate  their  money  on  better 
schools  because  thoy  cjn  avoid  many  cf 
the  built-in  expenses  of  the  cities. 

A  study  over  a  5-year  period  showed 
that  health  and  hospital  per  capita  ex- 
penditure increased  from  $15  to  S20  in 
the  central  cities  from  $8  to  $10  in  the 
suburbs.  Public  welfare  expenditures 
rose  in  the  central  cities  from  $13  to  ?21. 
from  S6  to  S9  in  the  suburbs.  Police  and 
fire  protection  expenditures  per  capita 
expenditures  grew  from  $21  to  $28  in 
the  core  city  areas  frcm  Sll  to  S16  in 
adjacent  county  areas. 

In  Ohio,  of  the  total  suburban  tax  dol- 
lar. 72  percent  is  available  for  educa- 
tion, while  in  Cleveland,  in  spite  of  a 
higher  tax  assessment  ratio  only  40  per- 
cent is  available  for  schools. 

In  Seattle,  of  the  property  tax  dollar, 
just  over  60  percent  is  available  for 
schools.  In  the  rest  of  Washington  State. 
just  under  80  percent  can  be  spent  on 
education. 

In  my  State  of  Oregon,  suburban 
scliool  districts  have  available  between 
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70  to  77  percent  of  the  tax  dollar.  But 
in  Portland,  only  43.5  percent  of  the 
tax   dollar   can   be   used   for  education. 

And  the  way  to  change  these  figures, 
the  only  way  that  will  have  permanent 
value  to  the  individual  and  the  Nation, 
is  to  provide  the  educational  experience 
that  will  help  people  learn  the  skills  that 
are  in  demand  in  this  society. 

There  is  an  acute — an  immediate — ne- 
ce.s.sity  to  make  skilled  craftsmen  of  the 
new  immigrants  so  that  they  may  begin 
to  pay  for  their  education  and  the  other 
services  which  urban  living  make  nec- 
essary. 

It  S3ems  to  me  to  be  a  self-evident 
proposition  that  the  traditional  aca- 
demic course  of  study — geared  to  the 
needs  of  people  who  are  bound  for  col- 
lege— this  simply  docs  not  fill  the  needs 
of  our  Nation,  and  it  does  not  fill  the 
needs  of  the  iixdividual  who  needs  our 
help  to  learn  a  useful  skill. 

Dr.  George  Parkinson,  director  of  the 
Milwaukee  Vocational,  Technical  and 
Adult  Schools,  makes  the  point.  I  quote: 

We  glorify  the  route  from  klndergarton 
through  poBt- doctoral  fellowships.  The 
money  and  the  emphasis  are  wrong.  Eighty 
percent  of  the  tax  money  raised  for  post- 
high-school  educaUon  Is  vised  for  the  20  per- 
cent who  go  to  college.  And  only  20  percent 
of  public  tax  money  goes  to  the  80  percent 
who  want  to  learn  an  employable  skill. 

I  am  saying  that  the  money  this  bill 
authorizes  for  vocational  education  is 
seed  money.  It  will  go  to  increase  the  pro- 
ductivity of  those  who  will  then  be  able 
to  help  pay  the  taxes. 

Yesterday — July  19 — Time  magazine 
commented : 

American  liigh  schools  busily  churn  out 
millions  of  students  who  are  supposed  to 
head  for  post-college  careers  they  will  never 
see.  Fully  75 'r  of  them  have  had  no  train- 
ing at  all  for  the  world  of  work.  Unemploy- 
ment In  the  16-19  age  group  Is  13.6'c,  the 
highest  of  any  age  group  In  the  land.  These 
"push  outs"  are  the  first  to  be  caught  by  the 
whlpsaw  cf  poverty  and  despair. 

While  I  deplore  juvenile  violence  and 
gangsterism.  I  also  believe  that  Govern- 
ment has  more  than  a  negative  role  to 
play  in  climinaUng  these  curses.  It  does 
make  more  sense  to  build  good  vocational 
schools  than  it  does  to  build  detention 
homes  or  jails. 

Any  production  engineer  can  look  at 
this  Nation  and  see  t}iat  we  have  a  ter- 
rible bottleneck  in  our  cities.  We  have 
invested  heavily  in  agricultural  tech- 
nology. We  have  displaced  people  who 
lived  on  the  land  with  fertilizer  and 
machines.  And  every  newspaper  has  ap- 
parently endless  lists  of  job  openings  for 
iab  technicians,  electronics  specialists, 
medical  aides,  welders,  skilled  secre- 
taries— the  men  and  women  who  can  ful- 
fill themselves  as  they  build  a  stronger 
and  more  prosperous  America. 

Motives  mean  nothing  liere.  If  we  act 
to  save  individuals,  if  we  act  to  make  our 
cities  hvable.  if  we  act  to  increase  the 
productive  capacity  of  our  Nation,  it 
matters  not.  What  matters  is  that  we  act. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  clos- 
ing the  debate  on  H.R.  18366.  which  I 
have  joined  in  cosponsoring,  I  want  to 
make  several  oijservations  concerning 
the  depth  of  suijport  for  this  legislation. 

Pei-sonally,  I  have  never  thought  much 
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of  advisory  commissions  and  study 
groups;  all  too  often  it  has  appeared  to 
me  that  they  simply  meet  and  rubt)er- 
.stamp  conclusions  and  recommendations 
put  before  Uiem  by  the  staff.  This  was 
not  the  case  with  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational-Technical  Educa- 
tion, headed  by  Dr.  Martin  Essex.  I  have 
never  seen  a  better,  more  completely 
documented  report.  It  pulled  no  punches 
and  spared  no  feelincs  in  calling  for  a 
sweeping  revision  of  federally-supported 
vocational-technical  pro.u^ams  and  a 
reversal  of  the  attitudes  and  policies  of 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

I  am  not  saying  this  because  Dr.  Essex 
happens  to  be  the  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  in  Ohio.  This  bill  could 
not  have  come  to  the  House  today  in 
this  form  without  the  Essex  reiwrt, 
which  is  proof  enough  of  the  value  of  the 
work  of  the  advisoi-y  council. 

That  report  made  clear  that  we  must 
give  vocational-technical  education  a 
liigher  priority  for  Federal  support.  In  a 
time  of  fiscal  crisis  we  must  make  cuts, 
but  I  have  always  said  that  these  cuts 
sliould  not  be  made  across  the  board,  but 
rather  with  a  well  thought  out  sense  of 
priorities.  Vocational-technical  educa- 
Uon is  a, field,  like  air  and  water  tx)llu- 
tion  control  and  conservation,  where  we 
arc  not  sijending  enough.  We  must  in-, 
crease  the  level  of  support  for  vocation- 
al-technical education  as  this  bill 
proposes  to  do. 

I  find  it  a.stonishing  that  In  the  face  of 
the  Essex  report,  and  with  all  the  evi- 
dence from  other  sources  concerning 
manpower  training  needs,  that  this  ad- 
ministration actually  budgeted  less  for 
vocational  education  in  this  fiscal  year 
than  was  appropriated  2  years  ago.  This 
is  a  failure  to  assert  any  priorities  at  all. 

This  bill  follows  the  recommendations 
of  the  Advisory  Council.  The  administra- 
tion proposal  sent  to  the  Congress  earlier 
in  the  session  scarcely  touched  upon 
those  recommendations.  Our  committee 
rejected  the  administration  proposal  as 
not  being  responsive  to  the  proven  needs 
in  this  field.  We  then  wrote  our  own 
bill,  based  upon  all  the  testimony  of  ex- 
tensive hearings,  which  incoi-porates 
major  propo.sals  from  both  the  majority 
and  minority  members.  It  is  a  bipartisan 
effort. 

This  legislation  is  aimed  at  helping 
States  and  localities  to  completely 
modernize  and  redirect  vocational  edu- 
cation 10  meet  the  needs  of  our  indus- 
trial-technological society.  It  seeks  to 
give  a  new  impetus  to  vocational-tech- 
nical education  at  both  the  State  and 
P'ederal  levels. 

Nowhere  is  this  mere  needed  than  in 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  where  suc- 
cessive reorganizations  in  recent  years 
has  buried  vocational  education  ever 
deeper  in  the  bureaucracy,  until  it  is  but 
one  of  three  divisions  within  one  of  seven 
or  eight  bureaus.  I  questioned  Commis- 
sioner Howe  closely  on  this  matter  when 
he  appeared  before  the  committee  and. 
typically,  he  defended  this  as  a  satis- 
iacte)iY  representation  of  the  importance 
of  vocational-technical  education.  I  can 
only  rep)eat  what  I  said  then:  I  do  not 
agree  that  it  is. 

This  bill  is  a  rebuke  to  the  Commis- 
sioners  contention,  and  the  committee 


stopped  just  short  of  creating  a  Bureau 
of  Vocational-Technical  Education  by 
legislative  direction.  Clearlj',  the  com- 
mittee feels  that  more  vigorous  leader- 
ship is  needed  at  the  Federal  level. 

To  cite  but  one  problem  cieated  by 
tlie  low  organizational  status  of  tliis  vital 
program.  I  elicited  the  information  that 
of  39  supergrades  budgeted  for  the  UJS. 
Office  of  Education,  only  one  is  in  the 
field  of  vocational  education.  This  is  be- 
cause of  its  lowly  division  status,  because 
the  best  paying  positions  are  allocated 
above  that  level. 

The  long-term  solution  may  lie  in  the 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Education 
and  Manpower,  as  proposed  by  the  Ad- 
visory Council.  With  our  ranking  mem- 
ber. William  H.  Ayres,  I  have  cos|X)n- 
sored  legislation  to  create  such  a  depart- 
ment. However,  there  has  not  been  a 
sign  of  support  fi-om  the  administration 
for  this  idea,  and  as  in  so  many  other 
things,  action  must  be  deferred  until 
we  have  a  more  imaginative  and  respon- 
sive leadership  in  the  White  House. 

At  the  State  and  local  level  this  bill  is 
a  clear  call  for  a  change  in  the  composi- 
tion of  vocational  programs.  In  even,' 
State  the  emphasis  continues  to  be  on 
vocational  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
nomics. This  has  been  changing  since 
the  1963  act  clearly  directed  P>deral 
ftmds  to  be  used  only  for  education  for 
gainful  employment,  but  the  changes 
are  coming  too  slowly.  Vocational  educa- 
tion must  be  closely  attimed  to  employ- 
ment needs  of  today  and  of  the  years 
ahead.  One  of  the  important  features  of 
this  bill  i.s  a  reservation  of  funds  to  per- 
mit the  Department  of  Labor  to  make 
manpower  studies  on  a  regional  basis 
and  keep  them  up  to  date,  so  tliat  voca- 
tional educators  will  know  the  demands 
of  the  job  market  and  how  those  are 
changing  and  be  able  to  structure  their 
l^rograms  accordingly. 

Our  goal  must  be  a  really  good  sys- 
tem of  vocational-technical  education 
within  the  reach  of  all  those  who  can 
profit  fiom  it — which  is  to  say  80  per- 
cent of  our  school  population.  That  is 
the  goal  of  vocational  educators  who.  for 
too  long,  have  been  treated  as  the  step- 
children of  education.  Their  role  is  cen- 
tral to  the  task  of  education— to  prepare 
individuals  to  take  their  full  part  in  our 
economy  and  in  our  society.  I  am  con- 
^•inced  that  this  is  the  real  key  to  un- 
locking the  door  of  opportunity  for  all 
Americans  and  to  breakin;,'  the  cycle  of 
unemployment  and  dependency.  Theie 
are  few  .•■iOcial  problems  that  a  good  job 
will  not  cure. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  my  name  asso- 
ciated with  this  bill.  As  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  General  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  I  have  en- 
joyed working  in  close  harmony  with  the 
chairman.  Roman  Pucinski.  who  has 
done  an  outstanding  job  in  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  House,  and  with  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  urge  enactment  of  H.R.  18366  and  it 
would  be  a  great  vote  of  confidence  for 
vocational  education  in  our  country  if  the 
vote  were  unanimous. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  18366,  the  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1968.  I  am 
happy  to  give  my  enthusiastic  support 
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portunities    for    a 
American  youth. 

This  bill  is  particular!; 
poor  youth  since  it  will 
critical  point  in  their  li 
must  make  the  transition  from  school 
to  work.  Because  so  msfiy  youth  from 
poverty  backgrounds 
equipped  to  make  this  transition,  a  life 
of  underemployment  oft^  awaits  them 

The  new  exemplary  p 
18366  is  intended  to  ma)^  sure  that  vo- 
cational education  is  a  ab  preparation 
experience  for  all  youth  '  ho  do  not  con- 
tinue on  to  college.  Too  o  ten  in  the  past 
terminal  high  school  students  have 
found  that  their  schoolii^  had  no  direct 
relevance  t-o  their  jobs. 

During  fiscal  year  1964  $15  million  in 
grants  to  the  States  will 
der  the  exemplaiy  progrAns  to  fund  the 
foUowiug  kinds  of  activi  ies: 

First.-Projects  designed  to  familiarize 
elementaiy  and  secondai 
occupations  for  which  s] 
necessai-y. 

Second.  Woik  cxperieifce  for  students 
during  the  summer  and  d 
year. 

Third.    Occupational 
initial  job  placement. 

Other  key  features  of  Ifie  bill  include: 

First.  $40  million  in 
States  for  special  prograilis  aimed  at  the 
disadvantaged.  These  pre  ?rams  could  be 
eligible  for  100  percent  1  edcral  funding 
if  the  Commissioner  of  E  lucation  deter- 
mines that  there  is  a  ne^d  for  this  type 
of  support. 

Second.  A  requiremeni  that  25  per- 
cent of  a-1  new  vocati  inal  education 
grants  to  the  States,  c  er  and  above 
the  current  level  of  grai 
students  who  have  not  b(  en  able  to  take 
full  advantage  of  tradit  onal  programs 
because  of  social-econom  c  handicaps. 

Thii-d.  An  extension  of 
work-study  program. 

Fourth.   A  re-authoriz 
for  residential  vocations 

These  programs  will 
educators  the  tools  they 


students  with 
ecial  skills  are 


ring  the  school 
ounseling   and 


tion  of  grants 

.schools, 
ive  vocational 
need  to  equip 
their  students  with  niarkAable  skills  and 
to  insure  the  placement!  of  these  stu- 
dents in  productive  jobs. 

This  bill   will  be  partilularly  helpful 
to  the  school  system  in  m 
neapolis.  The  Minneapoli 


district.  Min- 
Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  wisely  recogniAd  the  need  for 
specialized  vocational  e  lucation  pro- 
grams through  the  establ  shment  of  the 


Work  Opportunity  Center 
ect  which  enrolls  student 
succeeded  in  traditional 
Work  Opportunity   Cente 


receiving  funds  under  t:  e  1963  Voca 
tional  Education  Act  and  :  know  that  the 
current  bill  will  be  an  ini  jortant  source 
of  new  support  for  the  c^ter.  The  1968 
act  will  also  increase  the 
vocational  education  prcferams  at  the 
new  South  and  North  High  Schools  which 
will  serve  inner  city  areas. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  ,  Ipeaker.  I  rise 
to  give  my  enthusiastic  s 
18366,  the  Vocational  Edu 
ments  of  1968.  This  bill  is  (  ne  of  the  most 
important  education  meas  ues  to  be  con- 
sidered this  year  by  Co  igress 
surely    the   most    signiflci  nt 
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)rosrams.  The 
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education  bill  since  the  landmark  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  of  1917  and  the  1963  Voca- 
tion Education  Act. 

In  particular,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  PuciNSKi  I  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  General  Education  Subcom- 
mittee, which  handled  this  bill,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  I  Mr. 
Meeds  I  without  whose  hard  work  and 
patient  effort  this  bill  would  not  be  be- 
fore the  House  today. 

The  chief  accomplishment  of  H.R. 
18366  is  that  it  provides  important  new 
directions  for  vocational  education  in 
this  country — new  directions  which  focus 
on  updating  vocational  education,  on 
making  of  vocational  education  a  more 
effective  instrument  for  meeting  the 
challenges  of  the  last  third  of  the  20th 
century. 

And  this  challenge  is  enormous. 

We  are  all  aware  that  since  the  Second 
World  War  the  American  economy  has 
changed  in  fundamentally  important 
ways.  We  can  see  our  economy  being 
shaped  by  the  forces  of  an  exploding 
technology,  of  an  increasingly  mobile 
population,  and  by  escalating  urbaniza- 
tion. 

These  changes  are  occurring  .so  swiftly 
that  our  schools  must  often  train  our 
young  people  with  only  the  vaguest  ideas 
about  what  work  skills  will  be  in  demand 
even  a  short  decade  from  today. 

Can  this  challenge  be  met  by  expand- 
ing and  improving  higher  education  in 
America?  No.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  approach 
alone  will  not  suffice.  We  must  recognize 
that  we  can  expect  only  20  percent  of 
today's  fifth  grade  students  to  graduate 
from  college.  The  great  bulk  of  our  young 
people — the  remaining  80  percent — will 
face  our  increasingly  complex  and  tech- 
nical society  without  a  college  degree. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  unless  we  have 
the  foresight  to  improve  vastly  the  edu- 
cation and  training  currently  available, 
less  than  one-quarter  of  our  young  peo- 
ple, according  to  professional  estimates, 
will  enter  the  work  force  with  the  skills 
to  get  and  hold  productive  jobs. 

In  effect,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  rapidly 
changing  economy  has  laid  down  the 
gauntlet  to  American  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

The  challenge  requires  that  our  stu- 
dents must  be  given  the  information 
necessary  to  permit  them  to  make  wise 
decisions  about  their  careers. 

The  challenge  demands  that  our  edu- 
cation and  training  programs  be  designed 
to  increase  flexibility  rather  than  to 
channel  students  down  dead-end  voca- 
tional alleyways. 

The  challenge  insists  that  vocational 
education  curricula  be  updated  and 
adapted  to  meet  the  changing  abilities 
of  our  students  and  the  changing  needs 
of  tiie  market  place. 

The  challenge  requires  that  educators 
and  employers  must  work  together  closely 
to  provide  the  essential  knowledge,  skills, 
and  attitudes  which  will  enable  young 
Americans  to  embark  on  personally  satis- 
fying and  socially  useful  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968  go  a  long  "way  to- 
ward meeting  the  massive  challenges 
which  today  and  tomorrow  present  to 
American  vocational  education. 


Mr.  SiJeaker,  I  shall  not  describe  all 
the  ways  in  which  H.R  18366  would  im- 
prove the  existing  structure  of  Ameri- 
can vocational  education.  However.  I 
would  like  to  imderscore  several  fea- 
tures of  the  proposed  legislation  which  i 
think   are   especially    important. 

First,  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  18366  au- 
thorizes programs  designed  to  provide  oc- 
cupational skills  for  the  Nation's  disad- 
vantaged youth. 

Section  2(a>  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Amendment  of  1968  provides  that 
at  least  25  percent  of  new,  comprehensive 
State  plan  funds  for  vocational  educa- 
tion be  expended  on  programs  for  the 
disadvantaged.  In  no  case  can  less  than 
15  f)ercent  of  all  funds  luider  such  State 
plans  be  used  for  the  education  of  the 
disadvantaged. 

Moreover,  the  bill  authorizes  $40  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1969  and  a  like  sum  in  fiscal 
year  1970  for  special  programs  for  the 
disadvantaged.  These  programs  would  be 
eligible  for  up  to  100  percent  Federal 
funding  if  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation determines  that  such  support  is 
necessary.  One  important  feature  of  this 
portion  of  the  bill  is  that  disadvantaged 
children  attending  nonpublic  schools 
would  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
participate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  .'jecond  especially  no- 
table feature  of  H.R  18366  is  its  provision 
for  exemplary  projects  and  programs 
Section  22  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Com- 
missioner to  make  grants  to  State 
Boards,  local  education  agencies,  and 
other  public  or  nonprofit  institutions  for 
innovative  programs.  The  bill  author- 
izes $15  million  for  fiscal  1969  and  $25 
million  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

Funds  for  exemplary  and  innovative 
projects  would  be  administered  as  a 
State  plan  program  similar  to  the  ap- 
proach used  in  title  III  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 
And  as  one  who  has  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  title  III  projects  in  making 
American  education  more  responsive  to 
changing  needs.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can 
look  for  similar  results  through  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968. 

Under  this  part  of  the  bill,  each  State 
would  receive  a  minimum  of  $200,000 
for  exemplary  projects  and  programs.  Up 
to  10  percent  of  these  funds  would  be 
reserved  for  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  use  at  his  discretion  for  inno- 
vations having  regional  or  national  im- 
plications. Funds  authorized  could  be 
used  to  pay  100  percent  of  the  cost  of 
planning,  development,  operation,  and 
evaluation  of  projects  which  would 
broaden  occupational  opportunities  for 
youth,  with  special  emphasis  given  to 
the  disadvantaged. 

A  third  provision  of  these  \  oca  tional 
education  amendments  which  I  feel  de- 
serve special  attention.  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
tains *o  curriculum  development.  Sec- 
tion 27  of  the  bill  authorizes  $7  million  in 
fiscal  year  by  1969  and  $10  million  in 
fiscal  year  1970  for  giants  and  contracts 
to  be  awarded  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  colleges  and  universities,  to 
State  boards  of  education,  and  to  other 
public  or  nonprofit  private  organizations. 
The  purpose  of  these  grants  and  con- 
tracts is  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
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currlculums  for  new  and  changing  occu- 
pations, to  coordinate  the  dissemination 
of  curriculum  materials  used  in  teaching 
vocational  education,  to  evaluate  voca- 
tional-technical education  curriculum 
materials,  and  to  train  personnel  in  cm- 
riculum  development. 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  grants  and 
contracts  for  curriculum  development 
are  fundamentally  important  in  meeting 
the  challenges  of  training  for  tomor- 
row's— and  not  yesterday's — jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  landmark 
measure  will  have  strong  support  from 
the  House  today. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  Representative  Roman  Pu- 
riNSKi  for  the  cut:;tandlnc  job  he  has 
done  in  guiding  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Amcndmcr.U  of  1968  through  the 
House.  I  congratulate  Mr.  Pucinski, 
Chairman  Perkins,  and  their  colleagues 
on  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee for  reporting  such  an  excellent 
bill,  it  deserves  our  immediate  favorable 
consideration. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  cosp>onsor  this 
legislation  since  its  introduction  early 
In  this  session  of  the  Congress.  When  its 
provisions  are  implemented  in  the  next 
few  years,  it  will  have  a  tremendous  im- 
pact upon  our  stniggle  to  correct  the 
"trainirxg  gap"  in  our  economic  system. 
If  we  can  correct  the  gap  between  the 
skill  levels  of  the  presently  unemployed 
and  the  needs  of  potential  large  employ- 
ers, some  of  the  tension  that  exists  in 
the  society  taday  might  be  alleviated.  Of 
course,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  this 
program  is  a  panacea,  but  it  fills  one 
more  of  the  gaps  that  have  developed  in 
our  society  as  its  economy  has  rushed 
headlong  into  the  technological  age. 

I  consider  it  an  additional  privilege  to 
liave  cosponsored  this  bill  since  .several 
of  its  provisions  will  have  a  direct  im- 
pact in  my  district.  For  several  years  I 
have  been  working  within  the  constraints 
of  the  former  provision  of  this  act  to 
obtain  a  residential  vocational  facility 
for  my  district.  Under  the  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1968,  partic- 
ularly its  provision  for  90  percent  match- 
ing and  statewide  matching,  I  can  fore- 
see that  this  goal  will  be  a  little  closer 
to  achievement.  Once  we  locate  a  facility 
in  the  24th  Congressional  District,  in 
which  there  are  pockets  of  astronomi- 
cal unemployment,  I  believe  we  can  move 
forward  to  correcting  our  own  local 
"training  gap"  and  generate  some  of 
the  new  industi-y  that  is  reqmred  to  take 
up  the  employment  slack. 

So  again  let  me  commend  this  bill  to 
my  colleagues.  It  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant measures  considered  during  this 
cession  of  the  Congress  for  labor  and 
the  poor  and  I  am  sure  they  v.ill  be  very 
appreciative  of  our  action. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  H.R. 
18366,  is  one  of  the  finest  bills  to  come 
before  the  House. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  Is  to  be  congratulated  for  its  work 
on  this  new  vocational  education  bill. 
What  we  have  before  us  Is  further  build- 
ing on  the  solid  foundation  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  and  George  Barden  Acts. 
I  may  be  pardoned  a  bit  of  regional  pride 


if  I  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  fact  of  the  southern  origin  of  this 
concept  of  training  young  men  and 
women  to  hold  meaningful  jobs. 

With  the  solid  foimdatlon  of  these 
programs,  in  operation  since  1917  and 
1946,  respectively,  the  committee  in  the 
1963  amendments  proposed  shifting  the 
emphasis  to  a  continuing  assessment  of 
the  job  market  with  vocational  educa- 
tion adjustments  to  meet  its  changes. 

Now,  5  years  later,  recognizing  the  de- 
mands of  new  technology,  which  fre- 
quently make  specific  job  skills  obsolete, 
the  committee  proposes  to  emphasize 
vocational  training  in  families  of  skills, 
to  prepare  young  men  and  women  to 
move  into  and  perform  the  new  .skills 
without  the  necessity  of  costly  train- 
ing or  retraining  programs,  whether 
financed  by  private  industry  itself,  or 
through  public  funds. 

This  will  help  fill  the  requirements  of 
the  thousands  of  high  school  students 
who  do  not  go  on  to  college. 

I  support  this  bill  vigorously,  and  I 
urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  support  of  this  bill 
and  for  his  past  keen  efforts  to  assist 
in  expanding  occupational  training 
opportunities. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  IMr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  passage  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  for  1968.  This 
bill  represents  the  first  comprehensive 
set  of  amendments  to  strengthen  and 
improve  support  for  vocational  educa- 
tion since  enactment  of  the  1963  Voca- 
tional Education  Act. 

By  our  action  today  we  are  reaffirming 
the  intent  and  resolve  of  Congress  that 
first,  vocational  education  be  directed  to 
preparing  all  groups  of  the  commmiity 
for  their  place  In  the  world  of  Industry 
regardless  of  occupation:  and  that  sec- 
ond, vocational  education  must  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  urgent  needs  of  persons 
with  special  difflculties  which  would  pre- 
vent them  from  succeeding  in  regular 
vocational  programs. 

From  1964  to  1966  total  expenditures 
for  vocational  education  increased  al- 
most two  and  one  half  times.  Federal 
grants  to  the  States  quadrupled  while 
State  and  local  expenditures  doubled. 

Only  one  high  school  student  in  four 
Is  presently  enrolled  in  a  vocational  edu- 
cation program,  although  five  out  of  six 
never  achieve  a  complete  college  educa- 
tion. In  other  words,  approximately  60 
percent  of  today's  high  school  students 
enter  the  world  of  work  unprepared  to 
hold  a  job. 

Many  nev.-  innovations  are  constantly 
being  developed  to  provide  training  for 
students  who  require  special  schooling. 
Just  this  last  year  one  of  the  high  schools 
in  my  State  of  Alaska,  at  Hoonah,  initi- 
ated a  vocational  program  to  teach  the 
trade  of  commercial  fishing — a  trade 
which  is  so  vital  to  many  Alaskans. 

Hoonah  High  School  is  conducting  a 
team  teaching  effort  in  lis  fisheries  pro- 
gram In  which  12  junior  and  senior  high 
school  boys  are  enrolled.  Members  of  the 
teaching  team  Include  personnel  from 
the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  which  has 
conducted    classes    in    navigation    and 


shrimp  fishing,  and  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Fish  and  Wildlife,  offering 
courses  in  scientific  commercial  fishing. 
Other  experts  have  discussed  preserva- 
tion of  fish,  types  of  commercial  fishing 
gear,  and  species  identification.  Only  one 
permanent  member  of  the  high  school 
faculty  Is  assigned  to  the  program.  He  is 
David  Safford.  coordinator  and  head  of 
the  team. 

Several  features  of  the  bill  are  impor- 
tant to  increasing  llie  effectiveness  of 
this  program.  First  the  authorization  for 
the  basic  program  of  vccaiional  educa- 
tion will  be  raised  from  the  present  level 
of  t225  million  to  $355  million  for  fiscal 
year  1 969,  and  then  to  a  permanent  level 
of  S565  million  for  fiscal  year  1970  and 
each  sub.sequentiyear. 

Second,  tne  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968  would  also  remove 
the  separate  matching  requirements  on  a 
calegory-hy-category  basis.  This  is  a  very 
imjjortant  feature  since  it  v.  ould  provide 
for  overall  statev.ide  matching  for  all 
vocational  activities,  and  thus  provide 
considerably  more  flexibility  for  the 
States  and  local  communities  to  use  all 
available  funds  for  vocational  education. 

Third,  the  measure  also  requires  that 
at  least  25  percent  of  the  new  compre- 
hensive State  grant  funds  be  spent  on 
proi^rams  for  the  disadvantaged,  and 
tliat  in  no  event  shall  less  than  15  per- 
cent of  the  total  comprehensive  State 
^rant  funds  be  spent  on  programs  for 
the  disadvantaged.  This  legislation  fur- 
ther authorizes  a  new  $40  million  to  be 
utilized  by  special  programs  for  the  dis- 
advantaged which  might  be  eligible  for 
up  to  100  percent  Federal  funding,  and 
are  autiiorlzed  to  include  disadvantaged 
.schoolchildren  attending  nonpublic 
schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  efforts  in  this  his- 
toric measure.  This  bill  will  have  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  aiding  our  educational 
Institutions  in  responding  to  the  needs 
of  today's  society. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
honored  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  support  H.R.  18366,  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Amendments  of 
1968 — legislation  which  I  believe  will  go 
far  to  reach  at  one  of  our  countr>-'s  most 
tragic  problems.  I  refer  to  t'ne  1  million 
youngsters  who  are  currently  dropping 
out  of  school  before  completing  their  ed- 
ucation. This  bill  is  shaped  to  meet  their 
needs,  to  equip  them  with  basic  skills 
to  sui-vive  in  the  splrallng  technology 
which  has  swept  the  unskilled  worker  to 
the  sideline  in  the  growing  demand  for 
highly  trained  technicians. 

Tlie  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968  authorizes  expenditures  of 
S344  million  in  fiscal  year  1969  and  S5G5 
million  In  1970  and  subsequent  fiscal 
years. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  bill  re- 
quires that  at  least  15  percent  of  basic 
program  funds  for  vocational  education 
be  expended  on  programs  for  the  disad- 
vantaged. In  addition,  at  least  25  per- 
cent of  funds  appropriated  in  excess  of 
the  present  level  of  expenditures  mu.st 
henceforth  be  used  for  the  education  of 
the  disadvantaged. 
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Tills  bill  further  authoi  zes  $40  million 
in  each  of  the  1969  and  1  (70  fiscal  years 
for  special  programs  for 
ta?ed,  which  program  w 
for  up  to  100  percent  F 
upon  determination  by  th^ 
that  there  is  necessity  fo  such  support 
Disadvantaged  school  children  attending 
nonpublic  schools  would 
opportunity  to  participate 

There  is  also  authorize  1  a  IS-percont 
set-aside  of  existing  fund  for  vocational 
education   to  support   pr  (grams   at   the 


the  disadvan- 
uld  be  eligible 
deral  funding 
Commissioner 


le  afforded  the 


I  am  pleased 


postsecondary  level:   and 

the  funds  appropriated  i 

present  level  of  funding 

for  the  purposes  of  postJecondary  level 

vocational-technical  cduc  ition. 

Like  my  colleagues  o  i  the  General 
Subcommittee  on  Educat  on,  which  con- 
ducted the  public  hearin;  s  and  reported 
this  legislation  favorably 
at  the  purpose  of  this  prof  ram. 

It  considers  the  increas<  3  in  enrollment 
in  vocational  programs  fo 
26.000  in  fiscal  year  196 
1967.  But  it  notes  that  a 
million  students  still  droj 
each  year. 

Moreover,  youth  unemi;  c 
age  group  16  to  19  is  the 
Nation.    Approximately 
white  males.  33  percent  niii 
and  49  percent  of  nonwl  it 
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25  percent  of 
exce.ss  of  the 
^ould  be  spent 


)n    Vocational 


programs  to 
in  view  of  the 
ir  society. 


students  from 

to   137.000   in 

proximately  1 

out  of  .school 

oyment  in  the 
highest  in  the 
percent  of 
n white  males, 
to  females  in 
that  group  are  unemplclfed.  President 
Johnson's  manpower  rep  irt  of  1968  to 
the  Congress  stated  that  c  le  out  of  every 
four  nonwhite  teenagers  v^s  unemployed 
in  1967. 

An  Advisory  Council 
Education  was  most  helpAl  in  pinpoint- 
ing the  changes  which  m  ist  be  made  in 
the  vocational  educatioi 
make  them  more  realistic 
changing  technology  of  o 

This  Council  recommer  led  that  occu- 
pational preparation  beg  n  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  by  provi|inR  a  realistic 
picture  of  the  world  at 
junior  high  school,  studeiis  should  learn 
about  economic  and  ind  strial  systems 
by  which  goods  and  sei  'ices  are  pro- 
duced and  distributed,  ai  d  they  should 
be  expKJsed  to  the  full  ra  ge  of  occupa- 
tional choices  which  will  pe  available  to 
them  at  a  later  point 

It  was  the  recommei*ation  of  the 
Council,  also,  that  occupa  ional  prepara 
tion  should  become  more  specific  in  the 
high  school,  though  not  .mited  to  only 
one  vocation.  Instruction  should  not  be 
overly  narrow,  but.  insti  ad.  should  be 
built  around  significant  amilies  of  oc- 
cupations or  industries  >'hich  promise 
expanding  opportunities. '  'hus,  a  student 
can  leave  the  program  /ith  a  salable 
skill  and  adequately  cha]  enged  to  pur 
sue  postsecondary  educat  jn. 

It  is  the  Council's  belie  ,  that  occupa- 
tional education  should  e  ba.sed  on  a 
spiral  curriculum  which  reats  concepts 
at  higher  and  higher  leve  s  of  complex- 
ity as  the  student  move  i  through  the 
program.  Vocational  prep  iration  should 


iducation  con- 
and  academic 


be  used  to  make  academic 
Crete  and  understandable 
education  should  point  upllthe  vocational 
implications  of  all  educat  on 
I  am  happy  to  see  thft  provision  is 


made  for  increase  work-study  progi*ams. 
I  feel  strongly  that  every  student  should 
have  work  experience  related  to  his 
course  of  study  and  chosen  occupation. 
Young  people,  particularly  those  in  vo- 
cational education,  should  have  direct 
on-the-.iob  contact  with  professionals 
whose  job  it  is  to  stay  up  to  date  on  their 
profession. 

For  these  reasons,  the  bill  authorizes  a 
cooperative  education  program  which 
would  assist  the  States  in  expanding  the 
number  of  such  programs.  Federal  funds 
woulc'.  be  available  to  pay  the  cost  of  sup- 
iwrting  coordinating  personnel,  for  in- 
struction related  to  work  experience,  for 
reimbursing  employers  for  extra  cost^s  in- 
curred due  to  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram, and  for  special  services,  such  as 
transportation  of  students. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  hoping 
that  the  thrust  of  the  program  would  be 
directed  toward  areas  that  liave  high 
rates  of  school  dropouts  and  youth  un- 
employment. 

I  believe  that  youth  from  such  areas 
can  benefit  greatly  from  tlie  removal  of 
artificial  barriers  between  the  worlds  of 
work  and  education.  I  hope  such  relevant 
work-study  would  encourage  students  to 
finish  high  school  and  to  continue  on 
into  higher  education. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  congratulations 
to  Chairman  Roman  Pucinski  of  the 
General  Subcommittee  on  Education  and 
to  Chairman  Carl  Perkins  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  for  their  able 
leadership  in  bringing  this  needed  piece 
of  legislation  to  our  attentior  today.  I  re- 
gard this  bill  as  one  of  the  most  signif- 
icant accomplishments  of  my  committee 
at  this  session  and  I  have  the  highest 
praise  for  my  colleague.  Lloyd  Meetis 
whose  contributions  as  the  bill's  principal 
author  were  outstanding. 

I  urge  this  House  do  overwhelmingly 
vote  for  this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  an'd 
pass  the  bill  HR.  18366. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  390,  nays  0,  not  voting  42.  as 
follows: 

I  Roll  No.  252  I 
YEAS— 390 


Abbitt 
Abeniethy 
Adair 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Ar.dersor..  III. 
Ai.drews.  Ala. 
Andrews. 
N   Dak. 
Aniuii.zio 
AreiLds 
Ashbrook 
A&hmore 
Asplnall 
Ay  res 
Banr.K 
Barrett 


Bates 

Battin 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

Bevill 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

BolUni; 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brasco 


Bray 
Brlrkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Bi-own   Micli. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Brovhill.  N  C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton.  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bu:>b 
Button 


Byrne.  Pa 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Cabell 

CahtU 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 

Cedeiberg 

Ccller 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen. 

Don  H 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Ciiiii.ii'.i;h.\m 
Curtis 
Daddario 
Diiriels 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dawson 
Deller.back 
Der.  i.ey 
Dei.t 

Derwlnski 
Devu'.e 
Dirkir.son 
Dii-uell 
Dole 

Doi  ohiie 
Doi  11 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downlnc: 
Dubki 
Dur.ran 
Dwyer 
Eckhaidt 
Edmor.dson 
Edwards.  Ala 
Edwards.  Calif 
Edwards.  La. 
Eilbery 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Everett 
Fallon 
Farbstein 
Kascell 
Feighan 
Findley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Plynt 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Kriede! 
Fultor 
Fultor- 
Fuqua 
Galifiai-.akis 
Garmat/ 
Gathings 
Gettys 
Gilbert 
Goi-zaiez 
Coodell 
Ooodlli'.g 
Gray 

Gieen,  Oret;. 
Green.  Pa 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubsi'r 
Gude 
Gurney 
Ha!>an 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hannilton 
Hammer- 

scbmidt 
Hanley 


Pa. 

Tenn. 


Hanra 

Han.sen.  Waah 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Havs 

Hebert 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoski 

Herderion 

Hicks 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Huns-ate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarmaii 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones.  NO. 

Karsten 

Kaith 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kint;.  NY. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kliiczynskl 

Kupferman 

Kiukendall 

KM 

Kyi  OS 

L:\iid 

L.ir!;en 

I  atta 

Ler.  roii 

Lipscomb 

Llovd 

Loi.«.  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McCloiy 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCuHoch 

McDade 

McDor.ald, 

Mich 
McEweii 
McFall 
McMillan 
Macdor.ald, 

Mass. 
MacGreKor 
Macheii 
Mahon 
Mailh.ird 
Mur-h 
Ma;tlr. 

MathiKs.  Calif. 
Mathias.  Md. 
Motsur.aga 
Mayi  e 
Meeda 
.MeskiU 
Michel 
Miller.  Calif. 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Mii:i£h 
Mink 
Ml/e 
Monagan 
Mor.tt;omeiT 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 

Morris.  N.  Mex. 
Morse.  Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy.  111. 
Murphy,  NY. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Ned/i 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 


OHara.  HI 

O'Hara.  Mich 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

ONeal,  Ga. 

ONelll.  Mass 

Ottit.fjer 

P.-vssmaii 

Patraan 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Philbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Piri'le 

Po.me 

Podell 

I'olt 

Pollock 

Price.  III. 

Price.  Tex 

Prvor 

Piicii  «kl 

Purcell 

Quie 

Quillen 

Hailsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Reid.  Ill 

Held.  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Relr.ecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Arl?. 

RlCKle 

nivcrs 

Roberts 

Robifoii 

Rodii.o 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rosers.  Fla. 

Ror.an 

Roorey,  NY 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosei'.thal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebiush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.Onge 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schr.eebell 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Siktfs 

Sitk 

Skubitz 

Sl?ck 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  NY 

smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

St?  r.  ton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Talt 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlin 

Var.der  Jugt 

Vatuk 
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Vlgorlto 

Whltten 

Wyatt 

Waldte 

WIdnall 

Wydler 

Walker 

Wipglns 

Wylle 

Wampler 

Williams.  Pa. 

Wyman 

Watklns 

Willis 

Yates 

Watson 

Wilson.  Bob 

Young 

Watts 

Wilson. 

Zablockl 

Whalen 

Charles  H. 

Zlon 

Whalley 

Winn 

Zwach 

White 

Wolff 

Whltener 

Wright 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING- 

-42 

Anderson, 

Gardner 

May 

Tenn. 

Glalmo 

Ml  n  shall 

Ashley 

Gibbons 

Rarlck 

Blanton 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Resnlck 

Boland 

Herlong 

Rhodes,  Pa 

Brock 

HoUfield 

Ruppe 

Conyers 

Holland 

Sandman 

Culver 

Jonas 

Smith.  Iowa 

de  la  Gar^a 

Kelly 

Stelger.  Wis 

Delaney 

King,  Calif. 

Stephens 

DiftRS 

Kornepay 

Tenzer 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

I.andnim 

Utt 

Flno 

Letjgett 

Waggon  ner 

Frellnghuyscn 

Long.  La. 

Gallagher 

Madden 

So  <  two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr,  F^no. 

Mr.  Hollfield  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  E>elaney  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Kornegay. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mrs.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  de  la 
Garza. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recoi'ded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  all  members  be 
permitted  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks in  connection  with  the  House  con- 
sideration of  HR.  18366.  the  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1968. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  AND  FLOOD 
CONTROL  ACT  OF   1968 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  <S. 
3710)  authorizing  the  construction,  re- 
pair, and  preservation  of  certain  public 
works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  other  purposes, 
as  amended. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

S.   3710 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise 
of  Representatii^es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congres!:  assembled. 

TITLE    I— RIVERS    AND   HARBORS 

Sec.  101.  That  the  following  works  of  Im- 
proveiTient  of  rivers  and  harbors  and  other 
waterways  for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
other  purposes  are  hereby  adopted  and  au- 
thorized to  be  prosecuted  under  the  direction 
of  the  .Secretary  of  the  Army  and  supiervl- 
Kion  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  In  accordance 
with  the  plans  and  subject  to  the  conditions 
recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
the  respective  rcixjrte  hereinaltcr  designated. 
The  provisions  ol  section  1  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  approved  March  2.  1945  (Public 
L.\w  Numbcreti  14,  seventy-ninth  Congress, 
Hrst  session),  shall  govern  with  respect  to 
projects  authorized  in  this  title;  and  the 
procedures  therein  set  forth  with  respect  to 
plans,  proposals,  or  rei)orts  for  works  of  Im- 
provement for  navigation  or  flood  control  and 
for  irrigation  and  purposes  incidental 
thereto,  shall  apply  as  if  herein  set  forth  in 
full. 

NAVIGATION 

Ipswich  River.  Massachusetts:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  265.  Ninetieth  Congress,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $616,000; 

Fall  River  Harbor,  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island:  House  Document  Numbered 
175,  Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $8,702,000; 

Bristol  Harbor.  Rhode  Island:  House  Doc- 
ument Numbered  174.  Ninetieth  Congress,  at 
an  e.stimated  cost  of  $873,000; 

Hempstead  Harbor.  New  York:  House 
Document  Numbered  101.  Ninetieth  Con- 
gresss.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $703,000: 

Cooper  River,  Charleston  Harbor,  South 
Carolina;  Senate  Document  Numbered  88. 
Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$35,381,000; 

Miami  Harbor,  Florida;  Senate  Document 
Numbered  93.  Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $6,476,000; 

Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway.  St.  Marks  to 
Tampa,  Florida;  Senate  Document  Numbered 

,  Ninetieth  Congress,  except  that  not  to 

exceed  $40,000,000  Is  authorized  for  initiation 
of  such  project; 

Atchafalaya  River  and  Bayous  Chene. 
Boeuf.  and  Black.  Louisiana;  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  155.  Ninetieth  Congress,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $8,645,000; 

Red  River  Waterway.  Louisiana,  Texas, 
Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma:  House  Dociunent 
Numbered  304,  Ninetieth  Congress,  except 
that  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  is  authorized 
for   Initiation  of  such   project; 

Mississippi  River-Gulf  Outlet.  Mlchoud 
Canal,  Louisiana:  Senat«  Document  Num- 
bered ,  Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $1,300,000; 

Mississippi  River  Outlets,  Venice.  Louisi- 
ana: House  Document  Numbered  ,  Nine- 
tieth Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$4,520,000; 

Yazoo  River.  Mississippi.  House  Document 
Numbered  342.  Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $52,147,000. 

Corpus  Christi  Ship  Canal,  Texas:  Senate 
Document  Numbered  ,  Ninetieth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $19,042,000; 

Mouth  of  the  Colorado  River.  Texas:  Sen- 
ate Document  Numbered  .  Ninetieth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $8,000,000; 

Wilbcn  Harbor.  New  York:  House  Docu- 
ment Ntimbered  112.  Ninetieth  Congress,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $198,000; 

Cattaraugus  Creek  Harbor.  New  York; 
House  Document  Numbered  97.  Ninetieth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,315,000; 

Hamlin  Beach  State  Park,  New  York; 
House  Document  Numbered  ,  Ninetieth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $500,000; 
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Forestvllle  Harbor.  Michigan;  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  183.  Ninetieth  Congress,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $538,000; 

Tawas  Bay  Harbor.  Michigan :  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  189,  Ninetieth  Congress,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $466,000; 

Detroit  River.  Trenton  Channel.  Michigan; 
House  Document  Numbered  338.  Ninetieth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $31,300,000; 

Snohomish  River  (Everett  Harbor ».  Wash- 
ington: House  Document  Numbered  .  Nine- 
tieth Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,- 
108  000; 

Humboldt  Harbor  and  Bay.  California: 
House  Document  Numbered  :i30.  Ninetieth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,430,000; 

Port  Hueneme.  California;  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  ,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$1,000,000; 

Ventura  Marina,  California:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  ,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$1,540,000. 

San  Diego  Harbor.  California :  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  .  Ninetieth  Congress,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $5,360,000; 

Kake  Harbor.  Alaska :  Senate  Document 
Numbered  70,  Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated  cost  of  $1,760,000; 

King  Cove  Harbor.  Alaska:  Senate  Docu- 
ment Numbered  13.  Ninetieth  Congress,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $522,000; 

Serglus  and  Whitestone  Narrows.  Alaska; 
Senate  Document  Numbered  95.  Ninetieth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $3,030,000; 

Coasts  of  Hawaiian  Islands.  Harbors  for 
Light  Draft  Vessels:  House  Document  Num- 
bered 353.  Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated   cost    of    $1,256,000. 

BEACH    LROSION 

Brevard  County.  Florida:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  352.  Ninetieth  Congress,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $680,000. 

SEC.  102.  The  project  for  l>each  erosion 
control.  Fort  Pierce,  Florida,  authorized  by 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1965  (79  Stat. 
1089.  1092)  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
House  Document  Numbered  84.  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  is  hereby  modified  to  pro- 
vide for  construction  of  the  project  and 
periodic  nourishment  for  ten  years  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  in  addition  to  appli- 
cable requirements  of  Uxial  cooperation  set 
forth  in  the  aforementioned  report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  local  Interests  shall, 
prior  to  construction,  give  assurances  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  that 
they  will — 

(11  contribute  In  cash,  either  In  a  lump 
stim  prior  to  initiation  of  construction  or 
in  Installments  prior  to  the  start  of  perti- 
nent work  items  in  accordance  with  construc- 
tion or  nourishment  schedules,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  all  costs  of 
initial  construction  and  periodic  nourish- 
ment for  ten  years  exclusive  of  costs  as- 
signed to  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
aforementioned  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers;   and 

(2)  hold  and  save  the  United  Stales  free 
from  damages  due  to  the  construction  works. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  That  section  2  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  sell  and  convey  to  the  town  of 
Marmet.  West  Virginia,  two  tracts  of  land 
to  be  used  for  municipal  purposes",  ap- 
proved July  8.  1942  (56  Stat.  651  i  is  hereby 
amended  by  deleting  the  period  after  the 
words  "related  municipal  purposes"  .nnd  in- 
serting thereafter  the  phrase  "including  hre- 
fighting  facilities  and  structures". 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  issue  to  the  town  of 
Marmet,  West  Virginia,  without  monetary 
consideration  therefor,  such  WTitten  instru- 
ments as  may  be  r.'K;es6ary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

Sec.  104.  (a)  That  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Army  or  his  designee.  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  convey  to  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, subject  to  the  terms  aOd  conditions 
hereinafter  stated,  and  to  such  other  terms 
and  conditions  hereinafter  stated,  and  to 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  or  his  designee,  shall 
deem  to  be  in  the  public  Interest,  all  right, 
title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States  In 
and  to  certain  real  property,  together  with 
Improvements  thereon,  located  at  Ohio  River 
locks  and  dams  numbered  16,  19.  20.  and  21 
In  West  Virginia  as  described  In  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section.  No  property  shall  be  con- 
veyed under  authority  of  this  section  until 
these  locks  and  dams  have  be»n  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  In  excess  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and  suitable  replacement  facllllles  are  In  op- 
eration under  the  Ohio  River  navigation 
modernization  program.  The  Secretary  may 
make  such  prior  disposition  of  such  facili- 
ties and  Improvements  on  such  lands  aa  he 
deems  t»-be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States.     -.  J 

(b)  The  real  property  authak-ized  for  con- 
veyance by  subsection  (a)  di  this  section 
comprise  all  or  portions  of  stfch  lands  and 
improvements  as  may  be  det«irmined  excess 
of  four  lock  and  dam  projectil.  on  the  Ohio 
River  in  the  State  of  Westl  Virginl.i  and 
designated  as.  number  16  (iWillow  Island 
Pool)  In  Tyler  County,  numljicrs  19  and  20 
(Belleville  Pool)  in  Wood  County,  and  num- 
ber 21  (Racine  Pool)  in  Jacksph  County.  The 
exact  descriptions  and  acreag*  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  by  accurate  surveys, 
the  cost  of  which  Is  to  be  bor4e  by  the  State 
of  West  Virginia.  1 

(c)  The  conveyance  auti  orlzed  herein 
shall  provide  that  said  properj !  shall  bo  used 
only  for  public  park  and  recr^  itlon  purposes 
and  such  other  uses  directly  related  to  pro- 
grams of  the  West  Virginia  pepartment  of 
Natural  Resources,  and  if  It  e  cr  ceases  to  be 
used  for  sucn  purposes,  title  lj »  said  property 
shall  immediately  revert  to  th^  United  States. 
Any  deed  of  conveyance  shall;  Mso  be  subject 
to  and  Include  the  following  additional  terms 
and  conditions: 

(1)  The  State  of  West  Viiit'"'^  shall  pay 
the  United  States  as  consldl  ration  for  the 
conveyance  50  per  centum  of  I  he  current  fair 
market  value  of  the  property  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Arm] 

(2)  There  shah  be  reservel  to  the  United 
States  such  flowage  easements  and  rights- 
of-way  for  roads  and  utility  Unes  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  may  be  re(  ulred  for  other 
navigation  projects. 

(3)  Such  other  restrlctlc  is.  terms,  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretarj  '  deems  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  Interest!  of  the  United 
States. 

(d)  Any  moneys  paid  f(  •  the  convey- 
ances referred  to  herein  shall  be  covered  Into 
the  United  States  Treasury  m  miscellaneous 
receipts.  I 

Sec.  105.  (a)  That  the  acretary  of  the 
Army  shall  convey,  without  monetary  con- 
sideration, to  the  city  of  Bu  alo.  New  York 
all  right,  title,  and  Interesi 
States  In  and  to  certain  real 
lying  Lake  Erie  containing 
4601  acres  and  more  partlc  ilarly  described 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  se  tlon.  on  condl 
tlon  that  such  real  propel  y  be  used  for 
public  park  and  recreatlor  il  development 
purposes  and  if  such  proj  »rty  shall  ever 
cease  to  be  used  for  such  purposes,  title 
thereto  shall  revert  to  the  X  nlted  States. 

(b)  The  real  property  rel  ;rred  to  In  this 
section  Is  more  particularly  |escrlbed  as  fol- 
lows: 

( 1 )  Parcel  E. — Beginning  at  the  point  of 
Intersection  of  the  south  llr  i  of  outer  lot  39 


prolonged  and  the  shorelint 


established  in  1846.  which  p  lint  bears  south 
68  degrees  28  minutes  west,  distance  of  140 
feet,  more  or  less,  from  Unl  ,ed  States  Mon- 
ument numbered  7.  which  r  onument  is  the 


of   the   United 

)roperty  undcr- 

approximately 


of  Lake  B^rle  as 


southeasterly   corner   of   the  said   outer   lot 
39; 

thence  southwesterly  at  right  angles  with 
the  established  harbor  Ime  1.140  feet,  more 
or  less,  to  the  said  harbor  line; 

thence  northwesterly  along  said  habor  line 
1,310  feet,  more  or  less,  to  the  point  of  Inter- 
section of  said  harbor  line  and  a  line  at  right 
angles  thereto  passing  through  the  point  of 
Intersection  of  the  shoreline  of  Lake  Erie  in 
1846  and  a  lini  330  feet  northerly  at  right 
angles  from  and  parallel  with  the  south  line 
of  outer  lot  36: 

thence  northeasterly  at  right  angles  with 
said  harbor  line  1,115  feet,  more  or  less,  to 
the  shoreline  of  Lake  Erie  In  1846: 

thence  southeasterly  along  said  shoreline 
of  Lake  Erie  1.320  feet,  more  or  less,  to  the 
point  of  beginning  containing  34  04  acres, 
more  or  less. 

(2)  Parcel  C-B.—Begtnning  at  the  point 
of  intersection  of  the  shoreline  of  Lake  Erie 
with  the  northerly  line  of  land  deeded  to  the 
United  States  Government,  October  21.  1846. 
said  line  also  extending  In  a  due  east  and 
west  direction  and  passing  through  the  north- 
west corner  of  outer  lot  36  (United  States 
Monument  No.  2),  said  point  of  beginning 
being  also  480  feet,  more  or  less,  west  ot 
the  said  northwest  corner  of  outer  lot  36: 
thence  southeasterly  along  said  shoreline 
of  Luke  Erie  in  1846  a  distance  of  470  feet, 
more  or  less,  to  the  Intersection  with  a  line 
330  feet  northly  at  right  angles  from  and 
parallel  with  the  fouth  line  of  lot  36.  said 
line  being  also  the  north  line  of  lands  deeded 
to  the  United  States  Government.  September 
25.  1847; 

thence  southwesterly  at  right  angles  to  es- 
tablished harbor  line  1.115  feet,  more  or  less, 
to  the  established  harbor  line; 

thence  northwesterly  along  said  harbor 
line  465  feet,  more  or  less,  to  the  point  of 
Intersection  of  said  harbor  and  a  line  at 
right  angles  thereto  passing  through  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  ."shoreline  of  Lake 
Erie  in  1848  and  the  line  extending  in  a 
due  east  and  west  direction  and  passing 
through  the  northwest  corner  of  outer  lot  36; 
thence  easterly  at  right  angles  to  estab- 
lished harbor  line  1.115  feet,  more  or  less,  to 
the  shoreline  of  Lake  Erie  in  1846.  which  is 
the  above  referenced  point  of  beginning,  con- 
taining 11  97  acres,  more  or  less. 

(c)  Any  deed  of  conveyance  made  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  reserve  to  the 
United  States,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
seven  vears.  the  right  to  use  such  lands  for  a 
spoil  disposal  area  for  materials  dredged  from 
the  Buffalo  Hart)or  Project,  including  the 
right  to  place  structures  thereon  and  to  per- 
form all  other  actions  incident  to  such  use. 
together  with  the  rights  of  Ingress  and  egress 
thereto.  Such  deed  shall  contain  such  addi- 
tional terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Chief  of  Engineers.  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  shall  make  an 
appraisal  investigation  and  study.  Including 
a  review  of  any  previous  relevant  studies  and 
reporU.  of  the  Atlantic.  Gulf,  and  Pacific 
coasts  of  the  United  States,  the  coasts  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
shorelines  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Including 
estuaries  and  bays  thereof,  for  the  purpose 
of  ( 1 )  determining  areas  along  such  coasts 
and  shorelines  where  significant  erosion  oc- 
curs; (2)  identifying  those  areas  where  ero- 
sion presents  a  serious  problem  because  the 
rate  of  erosion,  considered  In  conjunction 
with  economic.  Industrial,  recreational,  agri- 
cultural, navigational,  demographic,  ecolog- 
ical, and  other  relevant  factors,,  indicates 
that  action  to  halt  such  erosion  may  be 
Justified;  (3)  describing  generally  the  most 
suitable  type  of  remedial  action  for  those 
areas  that  have  a  serious  erosion  problem; 
(4)  providing  preliminary  cost  estimates  for 


such  remedial  action;  (5)  recommending 
priorities  among  the  serious  problem  areas 
for  action  to  stop  erosion;  (61  providing 
State  and  local  authoriUes  with  information 
and  recommendations  to  assist  the  crea- 
tion and  implementation  of  State  and  local 
coast  and  shoreline  erosion  programs;  (7) 
developing  recommended  guidelines  for  land 
use  regulation  In  coastal  areas  taking  into 
consideration  all  relevant  factors;  and  (8) 
Identifying  coaital  areas  where  title  uncer- 
tainty exists.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble, but  not  later  than  three  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  results  of 
such  appraisal  investigation  and  study,  to- 
gether with  his  recommendations.  The  views 
of  concerned  local.  State,  and  Federal  authori- 
ties and  Interests  will  be  taken  into  account 
in  making  such  appraisal  Investigation  and 
stvidy. 

(b)  Tliere  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  amounts,  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000. 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

Sec.  107.  That  the  projects  for  the  Illinois 
Waterway  and  Grand  Calumet  River,  Illinois 
and  Indiana  (Calumet-Sag  navigation  proj- 
ect), authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  July  24,  1946,  are  hereby  modified 
substantially  in  accordance  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In 
House  Document  Numbered  45,  Eighty-fifth 
Congress,  Insofar  as  such  recommendations 
apply  to  existing  highway  bridges  in  Part 
II:  Grand  Calumet  River  and  Indiana  Har- 
bor Canal,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $33,205,000. 
Sec.  108.  (ai  Steele  Bayou  in  Warren,  Is- 
saquena. Sharkey,  and  Washington  Counties. 
Mississippi.  Washington  Bayou,  in  Issaquena 
and  Washington  Counties.  Mississippi,  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  nonnavlgable  within 
the  meaning  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
(b)  The  project  for  navigation  on  Steele 
Bayou.  Washington  Bayou,  and  Lake  Wash- 
ington, authorized  by  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Act  of  July  5.  1884.  August  5.  1886.  and 
June  25.  1910.  is  hereby  deauthorizcd. 

Sec.  109.  Section  313  of  the  Act  approved 
October  27.  1965  (79  Stat.  1073).  is  amended 
by  deleting  the  date  "June  30.  1968"  and 
s)jbstltutlng  In  lieu  thereof  'June  30.  1969". 
Sec.  110.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  review  the  require- 
ments of  local  cooperation  for  the  Ouachita 
and  Black  Rivers  navigation  projects,  author- 
ized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1950.  as 
amended,  with  particular  reference  to  Fed- 
eral and  non-Federal  cost  sharing,  and  he 
shall  report  the  findings  of  such  review  to 
Congress  within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  111.  The  Secretary  of  the  .'\rmy.  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  au- 
thorized to  invest!3it3.  study,  and  construct 
projects  for  the  prevention  or  mitigation  of 
shore  damages  attributable  to  Federal  naviga- 
tion works.  The  cost  of  installing,  operating, 
and  miintainlng  such  projects  shall  be  born? 
entirely  by  the  United  States.  No  such  proj- 
ect shall  be  constructed  without  specific  au- 
thorization by  Congress  if  the  estimated  first 
ccst  exceeds  $1,000,000. 

Sec.  112.  Section  111  of  the  River  anU 
H.-'.rbor  Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  1417)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(g)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  sh.all 
condi'ct  a  study  of  those  areas  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Washington  Channel  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  suitable  for  public  visitor  park- 
ing faciliUes.  Such  study  shall,  among  oihcrs. 
consider  existing  and  future  visitation,  mul- 
tiple and  allernative  areas,  methods  for  pro- 
viding such  facilities,  and  estimated  costs 
and  revenues  to  be  derived  therefrom.  Not 
later  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
the  date  funds  are  appropriated  to  carry  out 
such  study,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
the  President  and  Congress  a  report  thereon 
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together  with  his  recommendations.  Includ- 
ing necessary  legislation.  If  any.  There  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$100,000  to  carry  out  this  subsection." 

SEC.  113.  Those  portions  of  the  East  and 
Hudson  Rivers  in  New  York  County.  State 
of  New  York,  lying  shoreward  of  a  line  with- 
in the  United  States  Pierhead  Line  as  it 
ixlsts  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
.\ct.  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  north 
.Mde  of  Spring  Street  extended  westerly  and 
the  south  side  of  Robert  W.  Wagner,  Senior 
Place  extended  eastwardly,  are  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  nonnavlgable  waters  of  the 
United  States  within  the  meaning  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  This  declaration 
shall  apply  only  to  portions  of  the  above- 
tlcscribed  area  which  are  bulkheaded  and 
liUed.  Plans  for  bulkheading  and  filling  shall 
be  approved  bv  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  on 
the  basis  of  engineering  studies  lo  deter- 
mine the  location  and  structural  stability 
(if  the  bulkheading  ..nd  filling  in  order  to 
preserve  and  maintain  the  remaining  navi- 
t,'able  waterway.  Local  Interests  shall  reim- 
burse the  Federal  Government  for  any  en- 
gineering costs  incurred  under  this  section. 

Sec  114.  That  portion  of  the  Northern 
Embarcadero  area,  beginning  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  northwesterly  line  of  Bryant 
Street  with  tlie  boutliwesterly  line  of  Spear 
Street,  which  intersection  lies  on  the  line  of 
jurisdiction  of  the  San  Francisco  Port  Au- 
thority; following  thence  westerly  and 
northerly  along  said  line  of  jurisdiction  as 
described  in  tlie  State  of  California  Harbor 
and  Navigation  Code  Section  1770.  as 
amended  in  1961.  to  its  Intersection  with 
the  easterly  line  of  Van  Ness  Avenue  pro- 
duced northerly;  thence  northerly  along 
said  e.-isterly  line  of  Van  Ness  Avenue  pro- 
duced to  its  intersection  with  the  United 
States  Government  pierhead  line;  thence 
following  .said  pierhead  line  easterly  and 
southerly  to  its  intersection  with  the  north- 
westerly line  of  Bryant  Street  produced 
northeasterly;  thence  southwesterly  along 
said  northwesterly  line  of  Bryant  Street  pro- 
duced to  the  point  of  beginning,  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  nonnavlgable  waters  within 
the  meaning  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  consent  of  Congress  Is  hereby 
given  for  the  filling  in  of  all  and  or  any 
part  of  the  described  area.  This  declaration 
shall  apply  only  to  portions  of  the  above- 
described  area  which  are  bulkheaded  and 
filled.  Plans  for  bulkheading  and  filling  shall 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  on 
the  basis  of  engineering  studies  to  deter- 
mine the  location  and  structural  stability 
of  the  bulkheading  and  filling  in  order  to 
preserve  and  maintain  the  remaining  navi- 
gable waterway.  Local  interests  shall  reim- 
burse the  Federal  Government  for  any  en- 
gineering costs  incurred  under  this  section. 

Sec.  115.  That  portion  of  the  Northwest 
Branch  of  the  Patapsco  River  located  gen- 
erally south  of  Pratt  Street,  east  of  Light 
Street,  north  of  Key  Highway,  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore.  State  of  Maryland,  and  being 
more  particularly  described  as  all  of  that 
portion  of  the  Northwest  Branch  of  the 
Patapsco  River  lying  west  of  a  series  of  lines 
beginning  at  the  point  formed  by  the  inter- 
section of  the  south  side  of  Pratt  Street, 
as  now  laid  out,  and  the  west  side  of  Pier 
3  and  running  thence  binding  on  the  west 
side  of  Pier  3,  south  04  degrees  19  minutes 
47  seconds  east  726.59  feet  to  the  southwest 
corner  of  Pier  3;  thence  crossing  the  North- 
west Branch  of  the  Patapsco  River,  south 
23  degrees  01  minutes  15  seconds  west  855.36 
feet  to  the  point  formed  by  the  intersection 
of  the  existing  pierhead  and  bulkhead  line 
and  the  east  side  of  Battery  Avenue,  last  said 
point  of  Intersection  being  the  end  of  the 
first  line  of  the  fourth  parcel  of  land  con- 
veyed by  J.  and  F.  Realty.  Incorporated  to 
Allegheny  Pepsi-Cola  Bottling  Company  by 


deed  dated  December  22.  1965,  and  recorded 
among  the  Land  Record  of  Baltimore  City 
in  Liber  J.  F.  C  numbered  2006  folio  345, 
the  location  of  said  pierhead  and  bulkhe«td 
line  is  bitsed  upon  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Baltimore  District,  Baltimore.  Maryland, 
coordinate  value  for  station  LIV  of  said  pier- 
he.od  and  bulkhead  line,  the  coordinate  value 
as  referred  to  the  Lambert  grid  plane  coor- 
dinate system  for  the  State  of  Maryland  of 
stud  station  LIV  being  east  2,111.16140, 
north  527,709.27  and  thence  binding  on  the 
c.ist  side  of  Battery  Avenue,  south  03  degrees 
09  minutes  07  seconds  east  568  feet,  more 
or  less,  to  intersect  tlie  north  side  of  Key 
Highway  as  now  laid  out  and  located  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  not  a  navigable 
stream  of  the  United  States  within  the 
meaning  of  tlie  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  consent  of  Congress  Is  hereby  given 
for  the  filling  in  of  all  and  or  any  part  of 
the  described  area. 

Sec.  116.  (a|  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  remove  from 
the  Potomac  River  and  to  destroy  the  aban- 
doned ships,  ships'  hulls,  and  pilings,  located 
in  Mallow's  Bay.  between  Sandy  Point  and 
IJverpool  Point.  Charles  County,  Maryland, 
and  at  Wide  Water,  south  of  Quantlco,  Vir- 
ginia, and  any  other  abandoned  ships  for- 
merly among  those  in  Mallow's  Bay  or  at 
Wide  Water  which  have  drifted  from  t.hoee 
locations.  Local  interests  shall  contribute  50 
percent  of  t!ie  cost  of  sucli  work. 

(hi  There  is  authorized  to  carry  out  this 
section,  not  to  exceed  $175,000. 

Sec.  117.  The  Chief  of  Engineers,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretiiry  of  the  Army. 
is  hereby  authorized  to  maintain  authorized 
river  and  harbor  projects  In  excess  of  author- 
ized project  depths  where  such  excess  depths 
have  been  provided  by  the  United  States  for 
defense  purposes  and  whenever  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  determines  that  such  waterways 
also  serve  c;seiuial  needs  of  general  com- 
merce. 

Sec.  118.  (a)  Section  5  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  creating  the  City  of  Cllnttm  Bridge 
Commission  and  authorizing  said  commis- 
sion and  its  successors  to  acquire  by  pur- 
chase or  condemnation  and  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  a  bridge  or  bridges 
across  the  Mississippi  River  at  or  near  Clin- 
ton, Iowa,  at  or  near  Pulton,  Illinois",  ap- 
proved December  21,  1944.  as  revised,  amend- 
ed, and  reenacted.  is  hereby  amended  by  in- 
serting "(a»"  Immediately  after  "Sec.  5."  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the 
following  new  subsection: 

■(b)  In  addition  to  the  method  of  pay- 
ment provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  commission  and  Its  successors  and 
assigns  are  hereby  authorized  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  the  cost  of  dismantling  one 
bridge  and  of  constructing  as  a  replace- 
ment therefor  a  new  bridge  (including  nec- 
essary approaches  and  approach  highways) 
ciUier  entirely  from  a  construction  fund  cre- 
ated in  accordance  with  section  6  of  this 
Act  or  from  both  such  construction  fund 
and  from  bonds  issued  and  sold  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  cost  of  any  bridge  constructed  un- 
der this  subsection  (together  with  ap- 
proaches and  approach  highways)  shall  In- 
clude all  costs  and  expenses  included  in  the 
case  of  a  bridge  constructed  under  author- 
ity of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  (includ- 
ing its  approaches  and  approach  highways) ." 
tb)  The  first  sentence  of  section  6  of  such 
Act  of  December  21,  1944,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "and,  if  the  Commission  de- 
termines it  advisable  to  do  so.  to  provide 
a  construction  fund  specifically  to  iiay  the 
cost  of  dismantling  one  bridge  and  con- 
structing a  new  bridge  to  replace  it  as  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (b)  of  section  5  of 
this  Act." 

(c)  Section  6  of  such  Act  of  December 
21,    1944,    Is    further    amended    by    adding 


immediately  following  the  third  .sentence 
of  such  section  the  following  new  sentence: 
■If  no  Ijonds  or  notes  are  outstanding  or  If 
a  sinking  fund  specifically  for  payment  of 
all  outfitanding  bonds  and  notes  shall  have 
been  provided,  the  remainder  of  such  tolls 
may,  if  the  Commission  determines  it  ad- 
visable to  do  so,  be  placed  in  a  construc- 
tion fund  for  use  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  5  of  tills  Act." 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (.i( 
of  section  8  of  such  Act  of  December  21. 
1944.  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  ".solely  lor  that  purpose,"  the  follow- 
ing: "and  after  any  bridge  constructed  un- 
der authority  of  section  5(b)  of  this  Act 
shall  have  been  paid  for.  or  sufficient  funds 
are  available  in  the  construction  fund  au- 
thorized by  section  6  to  p.iy  for  such  bridge.". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
.shall  be  inapplicable  insofar  its  they  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  a  bridge  or 
bridges  unless  actual  construction  thereof  is 
commenced  within  five  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  tills  section  and  such  con- 
struction  is  completed   by  January   1.   1980. 

Sec.  119.  Tlie  Secretcu-y  of  the  Army  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  sur- 
veys to  be  made  at  the  follo-wing  locations 
and  subject  to  all  appllKible  pro\islons  of 
section  110  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1950: 

Back  River,  M.uryland,  from  Ches:ipeake 
Bay  to  the  city  of  Baltimore's  waste  water 
treatment  plants. 

Savannah  and  Tenncsf:ce  Rivers,  with  a 
view  to  determining  the  adrisataility  of  pro- 
viding a  waterway  connecting  the  rivers  by 
canals  and  appurtenant  facilities  and  a 
w.aterway  connecting  Charleston  and  Port 
Royal,  South  Carolina,  with  the  lower  Sa- 
vannah River. 

Lake  Superior,  with  a  view  to  determining 
the  .-Id \is ability  of  a  waterway  connecting 
the  lake  and  tlie  Mississippi  River. 

Sec.   120.  Title  I  of  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "River  and  Hart>or  Act  of  1968". 
TABLE  II — FLOOD  CONTROL 

Sec.  201.  Section  3  of  the  Act  approved 
June  22.  1936  (Public  Law  Numbered  738. 
Seventy-fourth  Congress),  as  amended  by 
section  2  of  the  Act  approved  June  28.  1938 
(Public  Law  Numbered  761.  Seventy-fifUi 
Congress),  shall  apply  to  all  works  author- 
ized In  this  title  except  that  for  any  chan- 
nel improvement  or  channel  rectification 
project,  provisions  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  said  Act  of  June  22.  1936,  shall 
apply  thereto,  except  .is  otherwise  provided 
by  law.  The  authorization  for  any  flood  con- 
trol project  herein  authorized  by  tliis  Act 
requiring  local  cooperation  shall  expire  five 
years  from  the  date  on  which  local  interest* 
are  notified  in  writing  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  or  his  designee  of  the  requirements 
of  local  cooperation,  unless  s.ud  interests 
shall  within  said  time  furnish  assurances 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
that  the  required  cooperation  will  be 
furnished. 

Sec.  202.  Tlie  provisions  of  Section  I  of  the 
Act  of  December  22.  1944  (Public  Law  Num- 
bered 534.  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  second 
session),  shall  govern  with  respect  to  proj- 
ects authorized  in  this  Act.  and  the  proce- 
dures therein  set  forth  with  respect  to  plans, 
proposals,  or  reports  for  works  of  improve- 
ment for  navigation  or  flood  control  and  for 
irrigation  and  purposes  incidental  thereto 
shall  apply  as  if  herein  set  forth  in  full. 

Sec.  203.  The  following  works  if  improve- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  navigation  and  the 
control  of  destructive  floodwaters  and  other 
purposes  are  hereby  adopted  and  authorized 
to  be  prosecuted  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  supervision  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  in  the  respective  reportB  hereinafter 
designated  and  subject  to  the  conditions  set 
fOTth  therein.  The  necessary  plans,  specifica- 
tions, and  preliminary  work  may  be  prose- 
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cuted  on  any  project 
with    funds    from    approprlafi 
made  for  flood  control  so  as 
rapid   Inauguration   of   a 
gram.   The  projects  authorized 
shall  be  Initiated  as  ex; 
cuted  as  vigorously  as  may  be 
budgetary  requirements 
Similar  facilities  adapted  to 
use  In  the  development  of  hy 
er  shall  be  Installed  In  any 
In  this  Act  for  construction 
ment   of   the   Army   when   a 
Secretary  of  the  Army  on  tl 
tlon  of  the  Chief  of  Englneej^ 
eml  Power  Commission 


LOWCX     CHARLES 

The  project  for  flood 
Charles  River.  Massachusetts 
thorlzed    substantially    In 
the  recommendations  of  tha 
neers    In    House    Document 
Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an 
$18,620,()00. 

CONNECTICUT   RIVER 

TTie  project  for  the  Bea 
and  Reservoir.  Beaver  Brook, 
Is  hereby  authorized  substan 
ance  with  the  recommendatl 
of  Engineers  In  Senate  Docu 
68.  Ninetieth  Congress,  at  a 
of  $1,185,000. 

Tlie   project   for   flood   proi  action   on   Park 
River,  Connecticut.  Is  hereby   lulhorlzed  sub 
stantlally   In    accordance   wmh    the    recom 
mendatlons  of  the  Chief  of  Efglneers  In  Sen- 
ate Docvunent  Numbered  43.INlnetleth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  con  ol  $30,300,000. 

LONO    ISLAND    "" 

The  project  for  flood  pro  ;ctlon  on  Nor- 
walk  River,  Connecticut  an  New  York,  Is 
hereby  authorized  substant:  illy  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendatli  ns  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  Senate  Docu)  lent  Numbered 
51.  Ninetieth  Congress,  ;it  ui)  estimated  cost 
of  $2,700,000. 

DELAWARE-ATLANTIC   CO#TAL   AREA 
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The  project  for  hurricane' 
and  beach  erosion  control  al 
Coast  from  Cape  Henlopen 
at  the  Delaware-Maryland 
hereby  authorized  substant 
ance  with  tlie  recommendatlfns 
of  E:nglneers  In  Senate  Docu 
90.  Ninetieth  Congress,  at  a. 
of  $5,584,000. 
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RAPPAHANNOCK    RIVE; 

Tlie  project  for  the  Salem 
Reservoir.  Rappahannock  R 
hereby  modlfled  substantial 
with   the  recommendations 
Engineers  in  Senate  Documeit 
Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  «  t 
$79,500,000. 
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The  project  for  the  Rand 
Reservoir.    Deep    River 
hereby   authorized 
ance  with  the  reconunendatl;>ns 
of  Engineers  in  House 
343.  Ninetieth  Congress,  at 
of  $19,463,000. 

The  project  for  the  Howar 
Reservoir.    Deep    River,    Noi 
hereby   autliorized   substant 
ance  with  the  recommendations 
of  Engineers  in  House  Docufient 
343,  Ninetieth  Congress,  at 
of  $12,460,000. 
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SOUTH    .^TLANTIC    COAl 


The  project  for  beach  ero  Ion  control  and 
hurricane  flood  protection  (  [  Dade  County. 
Florida,  Is  hereby  authorized!  substautiaily  in 
accordance  with  the  recoauni  indations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  in  House  I  tocuxnent  Num- 
bered 335.  Ninetieth  Congrfss.  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $11,805,000. 
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HILLSBOROUGH    BAT,    FLORIDA 

The  project  for  hurrlcane-flood  control 
protection  on  Hillsborough  Bay,  Florida,  Is 
liereby  authorized  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  in  House  Doctunent  Numbered 
313,  Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $9,909,000.  except  that  construction  of  the 
barrier  across  Hillsborough  Bay  shall  not  be 
undertaken  imtll  the  Chief  of  Engineers  com- 
pletes further  detailed  studies  covering  re- 
lated water  resource  problems,  including  a 
comprehensive  model  study  of  the  entire 
Tampa  Bay  area,  r.nd  until  sixty  days  after 
the  date  of  submission  of  a  report  on  such 
studies  to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

crNTRAL    AND    SOUTHERN    FLORIDA 

The  project  for  Central  and  Southern  Flori- 
da, authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
June  30.  1948.  is  further  modlfled  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  in  Senate  Document ,  Nine- 
tieth Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $8.- 
072,000.  and  In  accordance  with  House  Docu- 
ment   .  Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $58,182,000. 

PASCAOOULA    RIVER    BASIN 

The  project  for  the  Tallaiiala  Creek  Dam 
and  Reservoir.  Tallahala  Creek.  Mississippi, 
is  hereby  authorized  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  in  House  Document  Numbered 
143,  Ninetieth  Congress,  to  an  estimated  cost 
of  $16,360,000. 

LOWER    MISSL3SIPPI  RIVER    BASIN 

The  project  for  flood  control  and  improve- 
ment of  the  lower  Mississippi  River,  adopted 
by  the  Act  of  May  15.  1928  (45  Stat.  534),  as 
amended  and  modlfled.  Is  hereby  further 
modlfled  and  expanded  to  Include  the  fol- 
lowing items: 

( 1 )  The  project  for  the  St.  Francis  River 
Basin,  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  approved  June  15,  1936 
(Public  Law  74-678).  as  modlfled  by  subse- 
quent Acts  of  Congress,  including  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1965.  Public  Law  89-298  is 
hereby  fiuther  modified  to  provide  that  the 
requirements  of  local  cooperation  for  the 
improvements  authorized  in  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1965.  shall  conform  to  those  re- 
quirements for  local  cooperation  in  the  Saint 
Francis  River  Basin  authorized  in  previotia 
Acts  of  Congress,  substantially  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  Senate 
Document  Numbered  11,  Ninetieth  Congress. 

(2)  Improvements  in  the  Boeuf  and 
Tensas  Rivers  and  Bayou  Macon  Basin  to  di- 
vert flows  that  would  otherwise  enter  Lake 
Chicot.  Arkansas,  sutistantlally  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  EIngineers  in  House  Document  Numbered 
168,  Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $15,240,000.  except  that  prior  to  ini- 
tiation of  construction  of  the  project,  local 
Interests  shall  agree  that  no  fees  shall  t>e 
charged  for  admission  to  Lake  Chicot  and  to 
public  recreation  areas  adjoining  Lake  Chicot 
and  that  tiser  fees  at  such  lake  and  areas 
shall  be  devoted  to  recreation  purposes. 

(3)  Improvements  In  the  Belle  Fountain 
ditch  and  tributaries.  Missouri,  and  Drain- 
age District  Number  17.  Arkansas,  substan- 
tially in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  House 
Document  Numl>ered  339,  Ninetieth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $4,638,000. 

WHITE    BIVER    BASIN 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Crooked 
Creek  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Harrison. 
Arkansas.  Is  hereby  authorleed  substantially 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  Senate  Docu- 
ment Numbered  28.  Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $2,840,000. 

BaAZOs  Rrvm  basin 

The  project  for  the  Aquilla  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir,  Aqullla   Creek,   Texas   is   hereby   au- 


thorized substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers In  Senate  Document  Numbered  52. 
Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$23,612,000. 

NAVASOTA    RIVER    BASIN 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Navasota  River,  Texas,  is  hereby  authorized 
substantially  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In 
Hovise  Document  Numbered  341,  Ninetieth 
Congress,  except  that  Navasota  Numbered  2 
Reservoir  shall  be  constructed  first  and  there 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  ex- 
ceed $55,487,000  for  construction  of  sucli 
RcEcrvoir. 

CLEAR    CREEK.    TEXAS 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Clear 
Creek.  Texas,  is  hereby  authorized  substan- 
tially In  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  House 
Document  Numbered  351,  Ninetieth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $12,600,000. 

PECAN    BAYOU.    TEXAS 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Pecan 
Bayou,  Texas,  is  hereby  authorized  substan- 
tially in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  House 
Document  Numbered  350,  Ninetieth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,861,000. 

CULT   OF   MEXICO 

The  project  for  hurrlcane-flood  control  at 
Texas  City  and  vicinity.  Texas,  is  hereby  au- 
thorized substantially  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers in  House  Document  Numbered  187. 
Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$10,990,000. 

UPPER    MISSISSIPPI    RIVER    BASIN 

Tlie  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Mississippi  River  from  CassvlUe,  Wisconsin, 
to  mile  300,  is  hereby  authorized  substan- 
tially in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  i"  'louse 
Document  Numbered  348,  Ninetieth  Conjress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $21,300,000. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  of  State 
Road  and  Ebner  Coulees,  city  of  La  Crosse 
and  Shelby  Township,  Wisconsin,  is  hereby 
authorized  substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers in  House  Document  Numbered  — . 
Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$6,849,000. 

RED    RIVER    OP    THX    NORTH 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
South  Branch  of  the  Wild  Rice  River  and 
Felton  Ditch,  Minnesota,  is  hereby  au- 
thorized substantially  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers in  House  Document  Numbered  98. 
Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$1,230,000. 

OHIO  RIVER  BASIN 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Ohio  River  in  Southwestern  Jefferson  Coun- 
ty, Kentucky,  is  hereby  authorized  substan- 
tially in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  House 
Document  Numbered  340,  Ninetieth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $19,800,000. 

The  project  for  the  Utica  Dam  and 
Reservoir  and  flood  protection  at  Newark, 
Licking  River  Basin,  Ohio,  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
in  House  Document  Numbered  337,  Ninetieth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $32,953,000. 

WABASH    RIVER   BASIN 

The  project  for  flood  control  and  related 
purposes  in  the  Wabash  River  Basin,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Ohio  is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
stantially In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In 
Senate  Document  Numbered  96.  Ninetieth 
Congress,  except  that  Big  Walnut  Reservoir 
Is  authorized  i.i  accordance  with  the  plan  for 
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such  project  set  forth  in  report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  in  such  Document,  and  not  to 
exceed  $37,100,000  Is  authorized  for  construc- 
tion of  such  reservoir. 

mS-SOURI  RIVER  BASIN 

The  project  for  the  Bear  Creek  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  South  Platte  River,  Colorado,  is 
hereby  authorized  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  in  Senate  Document  Num- 
bered 87,  Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $32,314,000. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the  Big 
Sioux  River  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Sioux 
City,  Iowa  and  South  Dakota,  is  hereby  au- 
thorized substantially  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers in  Senate  Document  Numbered  94, 
Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$2,750,000.  With  refpect  to  that  portion  of 
the  project  above  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  approved 
in  accordance  with  House  Document  Num- 
bered 199,  Eighty-eight  Congress.  In  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89- 
298),  there  shall  be  mutual  agreement  be- 
tween the  States  of  Iowa  and  South  Dakota 
on  a  flood  control  plan  and  a  plan  for  miti- 
gation of  fish  and  wildlife  losses  with  respect 
to  said  portion  within  one  year  and  three 
months  following  completion  of  the  reservoir 
study  for  the  upper  basin  of  the  Big  Sioux 
River  and  the  Rock  River  now  underway  and 
receipt  of  copies  of  said  report  by  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States  of  Iowa  and  South 
Dakota.  If  said  mutual  agreement  is  not 
readied  within  said  time,  approval  of  said 
flood  control  plan  and  plan  for  mitigation 
of  fish  and  wildlife  losses  shall  be  made  by 
a  committee  consisting  of  one  representative 
each  appointed  by  the  Chief  cf  Engineers,  the 
Secretary  of  Interior,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agricull'ire. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  and  other 
purposes  in  the  Papilllon  Creek  Basin,  Ne- 
braska, is  hereby  authorized  substantially  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Cliief  of  Engineers  ui  House  Document  Num- 
bered 349,  Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $26,800,000. 

The  project  for  the  Davids  Creek  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  Nlshnabotna  River,  Iowa,  is  hereby 
authorized  substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers in  House  Document  Numbered  142. 
Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$2,040,000. 

The  project  for  flood  control  and  other 
purposes  on  the  Little  Blue  River  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kansas  City.  Missouri,  is  hereby 
authorized  substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Cliief  of  En- 
gineers in  House  Dcx:ument  Numbered  169, 
Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$38,492,000. 

The  second  paragraph  under  the  heading 
■•Missouri  River  Basin"  of  the  Act  entitled 
•'An  Act  authorizing  additional  appropria- 
tions for  the  prosecution  of  comprehensive 
plans  for  certain  river  basins",  approved  De- 
cember 30.  1963  (77  Stat.  840).  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  comprehensive  plan  for  flood  control 
and  other  purposes  in  the  Missouri  River 
Basin,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
June  28,  1938,  as  amended  and  supplemented, 
is  further  modified  to  include  such  bank  pro- 
tection or  rectification  works  at  or  below  the 
G.irrison  Reservoir  as  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  may  be  found  necessary,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $7,040,000." 

JORDAN   RIVER   BASIN 

The  project  for  the  Little  Dell  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  Salt  Lake  City  Streams,  Utah,  is 
hereby  modified  substantially  in  accordance 
^iTth  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  In  Senate  Document  Numbered  53, 
Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$22,664,000. 


SACRAMENTO  RIVER  BASIN 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Feather  River  at  Chester,  California,  is  here- 
by ..uthorized  substantially  In  accordance 
wi'h  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  in  House  Document  Numbered  314. 
Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$940,000. 

SANTA    ANA    RI\'ER   B.\SIN 

The  project  for  flood  protection,  and  other 
ijurposes  on  Cucamong.i  Creek,  Caliiornia,  is 
iiereby  authorized  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommcndallons  of  the  Cliief 
of  Engineers  in  House  Document  Numbered 
323,  Ninetieth  Congres-;,  ..t  an  estimated  tost 
of  $26,300,000. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  B.W   AREA 

The  project  for  flood  c.-'iitrol  on  Aliinnibr.t 
Creek,  California,  is  hereby  authorized  .-ub- 
st.intially  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
House  Document  Numbered  336.  Ninetiet ;i 
Congres.s.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $8,000,000. 

MAD  RIVER,   CALIFORNIA 

The  project  for  flood  control  on  the  Mad 
River.  California.  Is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
stantially in  .iccordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  oi  Engineers  in 
House    Document    Numbered  Ninetieth 

Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  5.,;8,600.000. 

SWEETWATER    RIVER    BASIN 

The  project  for  fiood  control  on  the  Sweet- 
water River.  California,  is  hereby  authorized 
'iib!='.''.nlially  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
Koufee  Djcument  Numbered  148.  Ninetieth 
Con5r"!'r,.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  .$4.9'J0,000. 

TANANA    RIVER    BASIN 

Tlio  project  for  flood  control  in  the  Ta- 
ii.ina  River  Basin  in  the  vicinity  of  Fairbanks. 
Alaska,  is  hereby  modified  substantially  in 
."iccordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  Senate  Document 
Numbered  89.  Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $111,700,000. 

lAO    STREAM,    HAWAH 

The  project  for  flood  protection  and  other 
purposes  on  lao  Stream.  Hawaii,  is  I-.eretay 
authorized  substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
pineers  in  House  Document  Numbered  151, 
Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$1,660,000. 

Sec  204.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  author- 
ized to  provide  such  school  facilities  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  for  tlie  education  cf 
dependents  of  persons  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Dworshak  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir project.  Idaho,  and  to  pay  for  the  same 
from  any  funds  available  for  such  project. 
When  he  determines  it  to  be  in  the  public 
interest,  the  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  may  enter  into  coopera- 
tive arrangements  with  local  and  Federal 
agencies  for  the  operation  of  such  Govern- 
ment facilities,  for  the  expansion  of  local 
facilities  at  Federal  expense,  and  for  con- 
tributions by  the  Federal  Government  to 
cover  the  increased  cost  to  local  agencies 
of  providing  the  educational  services  re- 
quired by  the  Government. 

Sec  205.  The  project  for  flood  protection 
at  fronton.  Ohio,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  August  28,  1937,  is  hereby 
modified  so  as  to  provide  for  the  installation 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  of  aluminum  closure 
structures  at  gates  numbered  10,  17.  and 
18,  iccated  at  Second  and  Orchard  Streeus, 
Second  Street  west  of  Storms  Creek,  and 
Second  and  Ellison  Streets,  respectively  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $58,000. 

SBC.  206.  That,  notwithstanding  the  first 
proviso  in  section  201  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  authorizing  the  construction,  repair,  and 
preservation  of  certain  public  works  on  riv- 
ers and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood  control. 


and  for  other  purposes",  approved  July  3, 
1958  (72  Stat.  305),  the  authorization  in 
section  203  of  such  Act  of  projects  for  local 
protection  on  the  Weber  River.  Utah,  shall 
expire  on  April  16.  1972.  unless  local  in- 
terests shall  before  .such  date  furnish  as- 
.«,urances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  that  the  required  local  cooperation  in 
such  project  will  be  furnished. 

Sec  207.  That,  notwithstanding  the  first 
proviso  in  section  201  of  the  Act  entitled  'An 
Act  authorizing  the  construction,  repair,  and 
preservation  of  certain  public  works  on  riv- 
ers and  harbors  for  navination.  flood  control. 
and  lor  other  purposes",  approved  July  3. 
1958  (72  Stat.  305),  the  ..uthorization  in 
section  203  of  such  Act  ol  projects  for  local 
protection  on  the  Pecos  River  at  Curlsbad. 
New  Mexico,  shall  expire.on  May  19.  1972,  un- 
less local  interests  shall  before  .such  date 
furnish  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  that  the  required  local  co- 
operation in  such  project  will  be  furnished. 
Sec.  208.  The  project  for  flood  protection 
on  the  Gila  River  below  Painted  Rock  Reser- 
voir, Arizona,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1962  (76  Stat.  1180.  1190).  sub- 
si  anur-.lly  in  accordance  with  t'ic  rccomnieii- 
(latioiis  of  the  Chief  of  Engi'ieers  in  Senate 
Document  Numbered  116.  Eighty-seventh 
Congress,  is  hereby  modified  to  provide  that 
local  cooperation  shall  consist  of  the  re- 
quirements tl-.at,  prior  to  construction,  local 
iiUTe.st'^  t'ive  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  that  they  will:  (1) 
make  a  "cash  contribution  of  $700,000.  to  be 
paid  either  in  a  lump  sum  prior  to  initiation 
of  construction  or  in  installments  prior  to 
the  start  of  pertinent  work  items  in  .iccord- 
ance  with  construction  schedules,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Cliief  of  Engineers,  except  that 
the  reasonable  value,  as  determined  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  of  any  lands.  easemenLs. 
rights-of-way.  and  relocations,  furnished  by 
the  local  interests  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
required  cash  contribution;  (2)  hold  and 
save  the  United  States  free  from  damages  due 
to  the  construction  works:  i3)  maintain  and 
operate  all  works  after  completion  in  .tc- 
cordance  with  regulations  prescribed  l)y  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Sec  209.  (a)  Whenever  any  State,  or  any 
agency  or  Instrumentality  of  a  State  or  local 
government,  or  any  nonprofit  incorporated 
body  organized  or  ciiartered  under  the  l.iw 
of  the  State  in  which  it  is  located,  or  any 
nonprofit  as.sociation  or  combination  of  such 
bodies,  agencies  or  instrumentalities,  shall 
undertake  to  secure  any  lands  or  interests 
therein  as  a  site  for  the  resettlement  of  fami- 
lies, individuals,  and  business  concerns  dis- 
placed by  a  river  and  harbor  improvement, 
flood  control  or  other  water  resource  project 
duly  authorized  by  Congress,  and  when  it 
has  been  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  that  the  State  is  unable  to  acquire 
necessary  lands  or  interests  in  lands  or  is  un- 
able to  acquire  .such  lands  or  interests  in 
lands  with  sufficient  promptnc.'.s  the  Secre- 
tarv.  i.pon  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State  in  which  such  site  is  located,  and  after 
consultation  with  apprcpriate  Federal.  State, 
interst.ite,  regional,  and  local  departments 
and  ."fencles.  Is  authorized,  in  the  name  of 
the  United  Stiites  and  prior  to  the  approval  of 
title  by  the  Attorney  Genera'.,  to  acquire, 
enter  upon,  and  take  possession  cf  sr.ch  lands 
or  interests  in  lands  by  purchase,  donation, 
condemnation  or  otherwise  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  United  States  ( including 
the  Act  of  February  26.  1931  (46  Stat.  1421 1  ) . 
All  expenses  of  said  acquisition  and  any 
award  that  may  be  made  under  a  condemna- 
tion proceeding,  including  casts  of  examina- 
tion and  abstract  of  title,  certificate  of  title, 
appraisal,  advertising,  and  any  fees  incident 
to  acquisition,  shall  be  paid  by  such  State 
or  body,  .-vgency  or  instrumentality.  Pending 
such  payment,  the  Secretary  may  expend 
from  any  funds  hereafter  appropriated  for 
the  project  occasioning  such  acquisition  such 
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sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  tarry  out  this 
section.  To  secure  payment,  the  Secretary 
may  require  any  such  State  or  agency,  body, 
or  instrumentality  to  execute  it  proper  bond 
in  such  amount  as  he  may  d«em  necessary 
before  acquisition  is  commenced.  Any  sums 
paid  to  the  Secretary  by  any  such  State  or 
agency,  t)ody  or  iristrumentality  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
appropriation  for  such  project. 

lb)  No  acquisition  shall  be  uiidertaken  un- 
der the  authority  of  this  section  unless  the 
Secretary  has  determined,  after  consultation 
with  appropriate  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governmental  agencies  that  ( 1 )  the  develop- 
ment of  a  site  is  necessary  in  order  to  alle- 
viate hardships  to  displaced  person.s:  (2»  the 
location  of  the  site  is  suitable  for  develop- 
ment in  relation  to  present  or  potential 
sources  of  employment;  and  (3 1  a  plan  for 
development  of  the  site  has  been  approved  by 
appropriate  local  governmental  authorities 
In  the  area  or  community  in  which  such  site 
is  located.  ' 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  further  authorized 
and  clireited  by  proper  deed,  executed  in  the 
name  of  tfte  United  States,  to  convey  any 
lands  or  interests  in  land  acquired  in  any 
State  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  to 
the  State,  or  such  public  or  private  nonprofit 
body,  agency,  or  institution  in  ihe  Slate  :is 
the  Governor  may  prescribe,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
Secretary,  the  Governor,  and  the  agency  to 
which  the  conveyance  is  to  be  made. 

Sec  210.  No  entrance  or  admission  fees 
shall  be  collected  after  March  31.  1970.  by  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  at 
public  recreation  areas  located  at  lakes  and 
reservoirs  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  United  States  Army.  User  fees 
at  these  lakes  and  reservoirs  shall  be  col- 
lected by  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  only  from  users  of  highly  developed 
facilities  requiring  continuous  presence  of 
personnel  for  maintenance  an<l  supervision 
of  the  facilities,  and  shall  not  be  collected 
for  access  to  or  use  of  water  areas,  undevel- 
oped or  lightly  developed  shoreland,  picnic 
grounds,  overlook  sites,  scenic  drives,  or  boat 
launching  ramps  where  no  mechanical  or 
hydratilic  equipment  is  provided. 

Sec.  211.  The  Mason  J.  Niblack  lovee  fea- 
ture of  the  project  for  flood  control  In  the 
Wabash  River  Basin.  Illinois  and  Indiana, 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  ap- 
proved July  24.  1946.  is  I'.ereby  modified  to 
provide  for  the  installation  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, and  operation  and  maintenance  by 
local  interests,  of  pumping  facilities  to  re- 
move ponded  interior  drainage  from  the  area 
protected  by  ihe  levee,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $500,000." 

Sec.  212.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  chief  of  Engineers,  is  author- 
ized to  amend  Contract  Numbered  DA-45- 
108-CIVENG-66-68,  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Montana  State  Highway  Com- 
mission for  the  relocation  of  Montana  State 
Highway  37  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  Llbby  Dam  project,  so  as  to 
provide  that  the  design  standards  for  the 
relocation  shall  be  those  adopted  by  the 
State  of  Montana  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Highway  Safety  Act!  of  1966  (80 
Stat.  731 ». 

Sec.  213.  The  project  tor  floojd  control  and 
Improvement  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  River, 
adopted  by  the  Act  of  May  15,  3928  (45  Stat. 
534)  as  amended  and  modified.  Is  further 
modified  to  provide  pumping  plants  and 
other  drainage  facilities  in  Cairo,  Illinois, 
and  vicinity,  to  the  extent  foiutd  economic- 
ally justified  by  the  Chief  of  EJigineers,  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  that  local  interests 
1 1 )  provide  without  cost  to  the  United  States 
all  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way  nec- 
essary for  the  construction  of  the  work;  (2) 
hold  and  save  the  United  States  free  from 
damages  due  to  the  construction  work;  and 


(3)  maintain  and  operate  all  works  after 
completion. 

Sec  214.  The  project  for  the  Sanders  Creek 
Red  River  Basin,  Texas,  is  hereby  modified 
to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  additional 
privately  owned  lands  aggregating  approxi- 
mately seven  hundred  and  fifty  acres  located 
within  ihe  boundaries  of  former  Camp 
Maxey.  I^mar  County,^  Texas,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consolidating  Federal  ownership  of 
areas  :is  may  be  needed  for  wildlife  purposes 
in  connection  with  the  Pat  Mayse  D-am  and 
Reservoir  project,  and  to  facilitate  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  wildlife  refuge  or  wildlife 
management  area.  The  lands  so  acquired 
will  be  made  available  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  to  the  State  of  Texas  in  accord- 
ance with  established  administrative  pro- 
ledures  pursuant  to  the  Fish  and  Wildliie 
Coordination  Act  (16  US  C  661  et  seq  i.  The 
acquisition  of  such  lands  may  l.>i.'  deferred 
until  such  time  as  assurances  are  guen, 
satisfactory  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  that 
a  wildlife  refuge  or  wildlife  management 
area  will  be  established. 

Src.  215,  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  may, 
when  he  determines  it  to  be  in  the  public 
interest,  enter  into  agreements  provldin;; 
for  reimbursement  to  States  or  political  sub- 
divisions thereof  for  work  to  be  performed 
by  such  non-Federal  public  bodies  at  water 
resources  development  projects  authorized 
for  consiructlon  under  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  llie  supervision  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Such  agreements  may  provide  for 
reimbursement  of  installation  costs  incurred 
by  such  entities  or  an  equivalent  reduc- 
tion In  the  contributions  they  would  other- 
wise be  required  to  make,  or  in  appropriate 
cases,  or  a  combination  thereof.  The  amount 
of  Federal  reimbursement,  including  reduc- 
tions in  contributions,  for  a  single  project 
shall  not  exceed  $1,000,000. 

(b)  Agreements  entered  into  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  ( 1 )  fully  describe  the  work 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  non-Federal  pub- 
lic body,  and  be  accompanied  by  an  engi- 
neering plan  If  necessary  therefor:  (2)  spec- 
ify the  manner  in  which  such  work  shall  be 
carried  out;  (3)  provide  for  necessary  review 
of  design  and  plans,  and  Inspection  of  the 
work  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  or  his  desig- 
nee: (4)  state  the  basis  on  which  the  amount 
of  reimbursement  shall  be  determined;  (5) 
state  that  such  reimbursement  shall  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  appropriation  of  funds 
applicable  thereto  or  funds  available  there- 
for, and  shall  not  take  precedence  over  other 
pending  projects  of  higher  priority  for  im- 
provements; and  (6)  specify  that  reimburse- 
ment or  credit  for  non-Federal  installation 
expenditures  shall  apply  only  to  work  un- 
dertaken on  Federal  projects  after  project 
authorlTiation  and  execution  of  the  agree- 
ment, and  does  not  apply  retroactively  to 
past  non-Federal  work.  Each  such  agreement 
shall  expire  three  years  after  the  date  on 
which  it  is  executed  if  the  work  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  non-Federal  ptibllc  body  has  not 
commenced  before  the  expiration  of  that 
period.  The  time  allowed  for  completion  of 
the  work  will  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Enejneers,  and  stated  In  the  agreement. 

(c)  No  reimbursement  shall  be  made,  and 
no  expenditure  shall  be  credited,  pursuant  to 
this  section,  unless  and  until  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  or  his  designee,  has  certified  that 
the  work  for  which  reimbursement  or  credit 
is  requested  has  been  performed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  agreement. 

<d)  Reimbursement  for  work  commenced 
by  non-Federal  public  bodies  no  later  than 
one  year  after  enactment  of  this  section,  to 
carry  out  or  assist  in  carrying  and  projects  for 
beach  erosion  control,  may  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  August  13,  1946,  as  amended  (33 
U,S.C.  426f).  Reimbursement  for  such  work 
may,  as  an  alternative,  be  made  In  accordance 


with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  provided 
that  agreement  required  herein  shall  have 
been  executed  prior  to  commencement  of  the 
work.  Expenditures  for  projects  for  beach  ero- 
sion control  commenced  by  non-Federal  pub- 
lic bodies  subsequent  to  one  year  after  en- 
actment of  this  section  inay  be  reimbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  only  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section 

(e)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  i  1 ) 
as  authorizing  the  United  States  to  assume 
any  responsibilities  placed  upon  a  non-Fed- 
eral body  by  the  conditions  of  project  au- 
thorization, or  (2)  as  committing  the  United 
States  to  reimburse  non-Federal  interests  if 
the  Federal  |>roject  is  not  undertaken  or  i.s 
modified  so  ;is  to  make  the  work  jjerformed 
by  the  non-Federal  public  body  no  longer 
npplicnble. 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  author- 
Ized  to  allot  from  any  appropriations  here- 
after made  for  civil  works,  not  to  exceed 
510.000,000  for  any  one  fiscal  year  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section.  This  limi- 
tation does  not  Include  specific  project  au- 
thorizations providing  for  reimbursement 

Sec.  216.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Armv 
shall,  without  monetary  consideration,  ex- 
tend until  October  1,  1964,  the  rights  de- 
scribed in  this  section  which  were  reserved 
until  July  1,  1964,  to  any  former  owner  (In- 
cluding his  heirs,  administrators,  executors, 
successors,  and  assigns)  of  the  subsurface 
estate  of  any  real  property  acquired  by  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  Carlyle  Reservoir  project  on 
the  Kaskaskia  River,  Illinois.  The  reserved 
rights  referred  to  In  this  section  are  more 
particularly  described  as  the  reservation  of 
all  oil,  gas,  and  other  minerals  of  like  fuga- 
cious character,  together  with  right-s  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  exploration,  develop- 
ment, production,  and  removal  thereof  with- 
in the  Boulder  Oil  Field  and  restricted  to 
section  2  township  2  north,  range  2  west,  and 
sections  34,  35,  and  36  in  township  3  north, 
range  2  west,  Clinton  County.  Illinois. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  such  persons  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  whose  rights  are  au- 
thorized to  be  extended  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  amount  of  money  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  rep- 
resent their  respective  Interests  in  royalty 
payments  received  by  the  United  States  for 
the  authorized  three-month  extended  period. 
The  total  payments  so  made  shall  not  exceed 
the  sum  of  $6,401.16, 

Sec.  217.  (ai  No  provision  of  law  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  enacted  vv-hlch  limits  the 
number  of  persons  who  may  be  appointed  us 
full-time  civilian  employees,  or  temporary 
and  part-time  employees,  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  shall  apply  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
engaged  in  its  power  program  and  paid  ex- 
clusively from  other  than  appropriated  funds, 
in  applying  any  such  provision  of  law  to 
other  departments  and  agencies  in  the  exec- 
utive branch,  the  number  of  such  employees 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  shall  not 
be  taken  into  account. 

(b)  No  provision  of  law  that  seeks  to  limit 
expenditures  and  net  lending  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  on  June  30,  1969.  under 
the  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government 
shall  apply  to  expenditures  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  out  of  the  proceeds  from  its 
power  cperations.  from  the  sale  of  any  power 
program  assets,  or  from  power  revenue  bonds, 
notes,  or  other  evidences  of  Indebtedness. 

Sec.  218,  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  sur- 
veys for  flood  control  and  allied  purposes, 
including  channel  and  major  drainage  im- 
provements, and  floods  aggravated  by  or  due 
to  wind  or  tidal  effects,  to  be  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  in  drain- 
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age  areas  of  the  United  States  and  its  terri- 
torial possessions,  which  include  the  localities 
specifically  named  in  this  section.  After  the 
regular  or  formal  reports  made  on  any  survey 
authorized  by  this  section  are  submitted  to 
Congress,  no  supplemental  or  additional  re- 
port or  estimate  shall  be  made  unless  autlior- 
ized  by  law  except  that  the  Secreuary  of  the 
Army  may  cause  a  review  of  any  examination 
or  survey  to  be  made  and  a  report  thereon 
submitted  to  Congress,  If  such  review  Is  re- 
quired by  the  national  defense  or  by  changed 
physical  or  economic  conditions. 

Burnett,  Crystal,  and  Scotts  Bays  and  vi- 
cinity. Baytown.  Texas,  in  the  interest  of 
flood  control,  drainage,  and  related  water  and 
land  resources.  Including  specifically  the 
problems  of  general  subsidence  of  the  area 
and  flood  problems  created  thereby. 

LInville  Creek.  Caney  Creek  and  Tres  Pala- 
clous,  Texas,  In  the  Interest  of  flood  control 
and  related  purposes. 

Oso  Creek.  Texas,  in  the  interest  of  flood 
control  and  related  purposes. 

Maddaket,  Smiths  Point  and  Broad  Creek, 
Massachusetts,  in  the  interest  of  flood  con- 
trol, hurricane  protection,  navigation  and  re- 
lated purposes. 

Streams  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Spring  Mountain  Youth  Camp,  Spring  Moun- 
tain Range,  Nevada,  in  the  interest  of  flood 
control,  bank  '-roslon  control,  and  allied 
purposes. 

Virgin  River,  .-^t  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bunkerville.  Mesquite.  and  Uiverside,  Nevada, 
in  the  Interest  of  flood  control,  bank  erosion 
control,  and  .illied  purposes. 

Cuyahoga  River  from  Upper  Kent  to  Por- 
tage Trail  in  Cuyahoga  Fallo,  Ohio,  In  the  in- 
terest of  flood  control,  pollution  abatement, 
low  flow  regulation,  pnd  other  allied  water 
purposes. 

Kalihl  Stream.  Honolulu.  Oahu.  Hawaii. 

Sec.  219.  Title  II  of  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the    Flood  Control  Act  of  1968". 

TITLE    III— RIVER    BASIN    MONETARY 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  301.  That,  la)  in  .iddition  to  previous 
authorizations,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
comprehensive  plan  of  development  of  each 
river  basin  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  referred  to  in  the  first 
column  below,  which  was  basically  author- 
ized by  the  Act  referred  to  by  date  of  enact- 
ment in  the  second  column  below,  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  that  shown  opposite  such  river 
basin  in  the  third  column  below : 


Basin 

Act  Of 

Amount 

Conitess 

Alabama-Coosa  Rivet 

Mar.    2,194b 

I.'S,  COO,  000 

Arkansas  River. 

June  28. 1938 

103,000,  O'JO 

Brazos  River — 

Sept.    3.1954 

2,  OOO,  DUO 

Central  an<1  southern  Floridii. 

June  30. 1948 

15,000,000 

Columbia  River 

.  June  28. 1938 

193,000,000 

Missoiiii  River      

June  28. 1938 

38,  000.  000 

Ohio  River. 

June  72. 1936 

35.  000.  000 

Ouachita  Rivei       . 

.  Msv  17. 19')0 

10.000.000 

San  Joiqum  R'ver 

Dec.  22.1514 

17.000.000 

South  Platte  River   . 

May   !7. 19M 

12,000,000 

Upper  Mississippi  River 

June  28. 1538 

5. 000,  000 

While  River 

June  23. 1938 

2. 000,  000 

(b)  The  total  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$466,000  000, 

Sec  302.  In  addition  to  the  previous  au- 
thorization, the  completion  of  the  system  of 
flood  control  reservoirs  on  the  West  Branch 
Susquehanna  River,  Pennsylvania,  author- 
ized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1954,  Is 
hereby  authorized  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
?3.000,000, 

Sec.  303.  Title  III  of  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "River  Basin  Monetary  Authorization 
Act  of  1968". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 


Tlie  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Kcntleman  from 
Maryland  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FALLXDN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  con.sume  to  the  pentlf  man 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Bl.^tmkI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  cl'.airman  of  our  committee. 

Mr,  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct privilege  to  inx.sent  *o  the  House 
today  the  omnibus  liver  :,nd  harbor  and 
Hood  control  bill,  S.  5710,  as  r.mended, 
and  to  recommend  its  enactment.  This 
bill  authorizes  31  navisat.ion  projects  and 
41  flood-control  projects  in  :U  Stales, 
yet.  and  I  want  to  maUe  lliis  abundant- 
ly clear,  this  bill  is  an  economy  till.  The 
Committee  on  Pubhc  Works  lias  made 
every  effort  to  keep  down  the  total  au- 
thorization contained  in  the  bill,  while 
at  llie  same  time  including  those  proj- 
ects which  are  urgently  needed  lor  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  Nation,  The 
projects  in  this  bill  will  provid'?  valuable 
benefits  to  the  people  of  this  Nation 
through  improvement  of  navieation,  pre- 
vention of  floods,  water  sujiplies  for  our 
cities  and  towns,  water  quality,  and  rec- 
leation.  The  projects  encompass  31 
Slates  so  that  the  benefits  are  truly 
v.idcspreari..  Yet  with  all  of  this,  the  total 
authoiization  contained  in  this  bill  for 
these  new  projects  is  only  $1,121,319,000 
and  rn  additional  $469,000,000  to  pro- 
ceed with  previously  authorized  projects. 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  lime  when  economy  in 
our  Government  is  so  important,  I  think 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  ?.nd  the  Subcommittee  on 
Rivers  and  Harbors  and  Flood  Control 
are  deserving  of  our  highest  commenda- 
tion for  the  success  of  their  efTorts  to 
keep  the  cost  of  this  bill  down. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  bill  does 
not  appropriate  1  cent  of  taxpayers' 
money  at  this  time.  Therefore,  passage 
of  the  bill  will  not  affect  the  present  fis- 
cal situation  of  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, with  the  passage  of  this  bill,  those 
projects  which  are  needed  for  the  well- 
being  of  our  Nation  will  be  in  a  ready 
position  to  be  developed  as  i-apidly  as  the 
economic  and  fiscal  situation  of  the  Na- 
tion allows. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
members  of  the  full  committee  and  the 
subcommittees  who,  in  spite  of  other 
pressing  business,  devoted  so  much  time 
and  effort  to  the  consideration  of  this 
bill.  I  particularly  commend  the  f^en- 
tleman  from  Minnesota  who  chairs  the 
Subcommittee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
and  the  gentleman  fr5m  Alabama  who 
chairs  the  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Con- 
trol, and  tiie  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Cr.AMERl.  for  their  outstanding  ef- 
forts with  regard  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  S.  3710. 
the  River  and  Harbor  and  Flood  Con- 
trol -Act  of  1968,  is  a  result  of  the  tireless 
effort  of  all  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  At  this  time  I  would 
like  to  express  our  appreciation  for  the 
leadership  giver  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  I  Mr.  Fallon  I,  and  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Flood 
Control,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 


I  Mr,  Jones!,  and  the  splendid  coopera- 
tion given  by  the  ranking  minority 
members.  Hie  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr,  Cramer  I ,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  HarshaI,  and  participation 
of  Members  from  both  sides. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Rivers  and  Harbors  heard  testimony  on 
many  navigation  and  beach  erosion 
inojccts.  We  carefully  analyzed  and  ex- 
amined all  the  projects  thr.t  were  pie- 
sented  to  the  subcommittFe,  as  well  as 
the  f  abject  matter  of  numerous  legisla- 
tive proposals. 

Title  I,  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1968,  includes  authorization  for  20  navi- 
fation  1  rejects  and  one  beach  erosion 
control  inoject.  at  an  estimated  Federal 
cost  of  $322,733  000.  and  includes  work 
in  17  States. 

S,  3710  is  another  forwai'd  move  In 
the  extension  of  the  Federal  river  and 
harbor  program  which  has  jiroduced  the 
best  .'^^^ystem  of  navigable  harbors  and 
waterways  possessed  by  any  nation.  Since 
Cunaress  initiated  the  i^ropram  ir.  1824. 
considerable  sums  of  money  have  been 
approiM  iated  for  improving  imd  main- 
taining the  Nation's  navigable  water- 
ways. These  improved  waterways  carry 
hune  tonnage  of  foreign  and  interstate 
commerce  and  have  made  possible  free, 
easy,  and  unobstructed  intcistate  com- 
merce, and  have  more  than  justified  the 
I'ecicral  expenditure. 

Ml.  Speaker,  I  urge  favorable  con.s:d- 
crationof  S.3710. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  lie  may  consume  to  the  sentk- 
man  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Jones  1 . 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  urge  .support  of  S.  3710.  as  amended, 
as  an  essential  continuation  for  develop- 
ment of  this  Nation's  water  rcsc  I'ce:;  t^ 
benefit  all  the  people. 

The  importance  of  water  to  the  dc- 
\clopment  of  a  nation  can  never  be  ovr- 
stated.  Since  the  record  of  lime,  the  com- 
bination of  water,  land,  and  people  have 
been  the  necessary  components  for  build- 
ing of  civilizations.  Had  man  been  con- 
tent to  leave  water  where  nature  put 
it.  civilization  would  have  remained  at  a 
\ery  crude  level.  Fortunately,  man  lias 
been  able  to  engage  this  resource  for  his 
benefit.  He  has  stored  it  in  reservoirs  for 
times  of  need,  contained  it  to  prevent  de- 
struction and  pain  more  land,  converted 
its  energy  into  electricity,  channeled  it 
into  canals,  moved  it  f:reat  distances  to 
irrigate  farms,  and  employed  it  in  indus- 
trial processes. 

Yet  the  average  citizen  is  aware  of 
water  only  when  it  fails  or  endangers 
him.  Then  its  dramatic  impact  falls  with 
full  force. 

Through  the  project  authorization  in 
this  legislation,  we  are  reducing  the 
chances  of  water  supply  failure  and  the 
danger  of  uncontrolled  flooding. 
Through  the  consideration  of  multip!? 
purposes  of  these  projects.  v,e  also  are 
providing  for  fish  and  wildlife,  energy, 
recreation,  pollution  control,  navigation, 
and  general  development. 

In  all  of  the.se  uses  of  water,  it  is  the 
people  who  benefit.  The  people  drink  the 
water,  engage  it  for  industrial  processes, 
use  it  to  grow  crops,  enjoy  it  for  recrea- 
tion, appreciate  the  fish  and  wildlife  it 
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supports,  transport  cargoes  On  it.  benefit 
from  the  electric  energy  it  makes  pos- 
sible, and  are  enhanced  by  the  higher 
levels  of  prosperity  its  proi>er  use  makes 
possible.  Likewise,  it  is  the  people  who 
experience  the  de.structive  force  of  un- 
controlled floods. 

Without  full  and  proper  attention  to 
the  development  of  our  wate.'  resources 
the  people  cannot  hope  to  successfully 
reach  the  levels  of  productivity  of  which 
this  Nation  is  capable.  Maximum  en- 
gagement of  our  water  resources  is  an 
integral  part  of  any  design  for  realization 
of  maximum  economic  potential  within 
each  region  and.  because  the  regions  are 
interdependent,  for  the  entire  Nation. 

The  importance  of  proper  water  re- 
source development  was  pointed  out  time 
and  time  again  as  the  Subcommittee  on 
Flood  Control  heard  testimttny  on  many 
flood  cbTltrol.  multiple-purpose  projects, 
monetary  authorizations,  land  special 
items  of  legislation  in  S.  3(710. 

The  members  of  the  cominittee  .^pent 
many  hours  at  the  hearings  and  in  the 
formulation  of  title  II  and  title  III  of  this 
bill. 

In  title  II  of  the  bill,  there  are  a  total 
of  40  projects  recommending  local  flood 
and  hurricane  protection  works  and 
multiple-purpose  reservoirs  for  flood 
control,  wat^r  supply,  recreation,  and 
other  water  uses.  The  total  estimated 
cost  of  these  projects  is  $1.1  billion. 

Each  project  authorization  has  been 
examined  in  great  detail.  Testimony  was 
received  from  Members  of  Congress,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  local  interests,  and 
others  concerned  with  adequate  develop- 
ment of  this  country. 

The  benefit-cost  ratio  for  each  clearly 
shows  the  measureable  advantages  of 
development. 

Within  this  title  is  section  217  designed 
to  clarify,  for  the  purposes  of  the  re- 
cently enacted  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1968.  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  power  progiiam  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  which  is  funded  en- 
tirely out  of  nonappropriated  revenues, 
and  all  other  activities  of  the  TVA.  which 
are  funded  out  of  the  general  funds  of 

the  Treasury. 

Since  1959.  the  operation  and  expan- 
sion of  T\'As  power  pros  ram  has  been 
financed  entirely  from  revenues  derived 
from  the  sale  of  power  and  of  revenue 
bonds  and  notes.  All  personnel  employed 
by  TVA  in  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  its  power  generating  and  distribu- 
tion facilities  are  paid  out  of  these  same 
revenues.  In  addition.  TVA  makes  an- 
nual payments  into  the  Treasury  in  re- 
duction of  the  initial  public  investment 
in  its  power  system  and  another  pay- 
ment at  the  current  cost  of  Treasury 
borrowing  on  the  outstanding  public  in- 
vestment. Thus.  TVA  finances  its  own 
power  program  as  it  amortizes  the  public 
investment  in  it.  I 

TVA's  power  expenditimes  and  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  pow0r  are  included 
in  the  totals  of  the  budgfet  of  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  fiscM  year  ending 
June  30,  1969.  As  a  result.  Ihe  power  pro- 
gram would  be  liable  to  d  lastic  curtail- 
ment under  the  provisioils  of  the  Rev- 
enue and  Expenditure  Cohtrol  Act. 

Current  and  planned  expansion  of 
power  facilities  is  essent  al  to  meeting 
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the  known  needs  of  the  region  generally 
and  of  various  Federal  agencies,  such  as 
the  atomic  energy  installations  at  Oak 
Ridge.  The  committee  does  not  regard 
this  action  as  an  exemption  but  as  a 
clarification.  All  nonpower  activities  of 
TVA  and  all  TVA  employees  paid  out  of 
appropriated  funds  will,  of  course,  be  li- 
able to  the  application  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  of  the  provisions  of  the  new 
lav. 

This  section  in  no  way  changes  the 
relationship  of  TVA  to  the  Treasuiy  or 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budaet  or  the  report- 
ini-.  notification,  budgeting,  or  other  pro- 
cedures required  by  the  TVA  Act  of  1933. 
as  amended  by  the  self-financing  amend- 
ments of  1959. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  would  provide  for 
suilicient  authorization  for  prosecution 
of  13  of  the  basin  plans  throuRh  calen- 
dar year  1969.  The  total  estimated 
amount  of  the  increased  authorizations  is 
about  $0.5  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  urgently 
nc-eded  to  carry  out  the  highly  impor- 
tant water  resource  development  pro- 
gram of  this  Nation.  This  legislation  was 
unanimously  reported  out  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  projects  and  items  of  legis- 
lation are  fuUy  explained  in  the  report 
accompanying  this  bill. 

Members  of  the  Flood  Control  Subcom- 
mittee join  me  in  recommending  passage 
of  this  important  legislation. 

liong  hours  have  been  spent  by  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  in  the 
formulation  of  this  bill,  and  at  this  time 
I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  and 
thanks  for  their  efforts. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
t'ne  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
t>.?ntleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
port this  omnibus  bill  to  authorize  con- 
tinued development  of  the  Nation's  sreat 
rivers  and  water  resources,  and  com- 
mend the  committee  for  the  bill's  pro- 
vision which  assures  continued  progress 
of  construction  on  the  Arkansas  River 
project. 

The  bill  assures  adequate  authoriza- 
tion of  funds  through  calendar  year  1969. 
and  will  bring  us  within  1  year  of  navi- 
gation in  1970.  to  the  terminal  ports  in 
Oklaiioma. 

The  committee  is  al.so  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  millions  of  Americans  for  its 
provision  in  the  bill  that  all  entrance  fees 
at  Army  EuKineer  lakes  will  come  to  an 
end  in  March  1970,  and  u.ser  fees  at  these 
same  lakes  will  hereafter  be  restricted  to 
highly  developed  facilities  requiring  con- 
tinuous presence  of  i)ersonnel  for  main- 
tenance and  supervision. 

Section  210  of  S.  3710  also  restores  a 
long-standing,  historic  principle  of  free 
access  to  waters,  with  language  that  user 
fees  'shall  not  be  collected  for  access  to 
or  u.se  of  water  areas." 

The  same  section  assures  that  user  fees 
will  not  be  collected  for  access  to  or  use 
of  -undeveloped  or  lightly  developed 
shoreland,  picnic  grounds,  overlook  sites, 
scenic  drives,  or  boat  launching  ramps 
where  no  mechanical  or  hydraillic  equip- 
ment is  provided." 

This  language  restores  historic  free  ac- 
cess to  the  sightseer,  the  picnicker,  tlie 
fisherman     and    the    boatsman — access 


that  was  assured  when  most  of  these 
lakes  and  reservoirs  were  authorized  and 
built — access  that  is  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can tradition  and  should  be  continued  for 
all  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
committee's  approval  of  section  210. 
Some  of  us  in  this  body  have  been  fight- 
ing for  this  legislative  action  for  years. 
I  hope  and  trust  the  House  will  over- 
whelminuly  uive  its  approval,  and  that 
approval  will  also  follow  speedily  in  ihe 
Senate 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  and  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968. 
and  urge  its  approval. 

Just  last  week  I  returned  to  Arkansas 
for  the  dedication  of  the  Ozark  Lock  and 
Dam — one  of  the  magnificent  structures 
which  looks  toward  commercial  naviga- 
tion of  the  Arkansas  River  in  the  next  2 
years.  Mr.  Jeta  Taylor,  of  Ozark.  Ark., 
past  president  of  the  Arkansas  Basin 
Association,  presided  at  the  impressive 
event.  He  called  to  mind  the  great  efforts 
of  the  past  which  marked  the  achieve- 
ments today  in  developing  the  river:  that 
much  has  been  done,  and  much  remains 
to  be  done,  at  this  project  and  others. 
The  harnessing  of  this  great  river  is  a 
tribute,  indeed,  to  the  skill  of  our  Corps 
of  Engineers.  It  will  open  new  economic 
opportunities  for  the  vast  Arkansas  River 
Valley  from  the  Mississippi  River,  west- 
ward to  the  highlands  of  northeastern 
Oklahoma. 

Some  of  the  immediate  benefits  are  ob- 
vious: opens  water  navigation  from  this 
great,  potentially  productive  area  of  the 
central  United  States  to  the  world  mar- 
kets of  the  seven  seas:  immense  addi- 
tions to  our  power  reserves:  greatly  in- 
creased recreational  use  of  the  waters 
and  shorelands:  and,  of  course,  there  is 
the  very  fundamental  flood-control  pro- 
tection resulting  from  these  works. 

Title  III  authorizes  additional  funding 
for  continued  development  of  the  Arkan- 
sas River  Basin — and  certain  other  basin 
plans.  This  is  absolutely  essential  if  this 
important  work  is  to  continue  without 
interruption.  Authorizations  for  funding 
extend  through  calendar  year  1969,  and 
reflect,  in  some  cases,  costs  arising  from 
prior  congressional  approval  of  addi- 
tional projects,  or  modifications  of  proj- 
ects within  overall  basin  development 
plans. 

When  a  river  basin  plan's  monetary 
authorization  limit  is  reached,  additional 
authorization  is  required  before  further 
appropriations  can  be  made,  regardless 
of  content  of  appropriations  bills. 

Presently.  $88,000,000  remains  in 
monetary  authorization  for  the  Arkan- 
sas River  Basin  plan  with  obligations 
foreseen  as  $196,000,000  through  calen- 
dar year  1969.  This  necessitates  the  ap- 
proval of  an  additional  monetary 
authorization  of  $108,000,000  to  take  care 
of  the  situation. 

In  further  reference  to  the  bill.  I  call 
attention  to  section  210  of  title  II. 

This  section  prohibits,  after  March  31. 
1970.  the  collection  of  entrance  or  ad- 
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mission  fees  at  public  recreation  areas 
at  lakes  and  reservoirs  under  jurisdiction 
of  the  Coi-ps  of  Engineers. 

This,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  sound  and 
sensible  step.  These  admission  charges 
amount  to  "nuLsance  fees"  at  the  coitjs 
installations  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
Their  collection,  furthermore,  requires 
special  time  and  attention  by  personnel, 
which  reduce  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
collection  eflfort  to  virtually  nothing. 
Costs  no  doubt  often  exceed  collections. 
This  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  in- 
tent of  the  conference  report  on  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act  of 
this  year  which  allows  certain  agencies 
to  phase  out  collection  of  entrance  fees 
deemed  ill-advised. 

Another  type  of  charge — the  user 
fee — would  be  allowed  only  for  the  use 
of  highly  developed  facilities  at  such 
areas  requiring  the  continuous  presence 
of  personnel  for  maintenance  and  super- 
vision. No  user  fees  may  be  charged  for 
access  to.  or  use  of.  water  areas,  unde- 
veloped or  lightly  developed  shoreland. 
picnic  grounds,  overlook  sites,  scenic 
drives,  or  boat  launching  ramps  where 
no  mechanical  or  hydraulic  equipment  is 
provided. 

I  support  the  bill  and  the  continued 
development  of  our  natural  resources 
which  will  result  from  its  approval. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  be  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  I  thank 
the   gentleman   from   Alabama.   I   like- 
wise rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 
Mr.    MONTGOMERY.    Mr.    Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  bill.  Its  projects 
are  located  in  31  States  and  cover  all 
types  of  works  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  committee  and  within  the  province 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  the 
Yazoo  River  navigation  project,  part  of 
which  is  included  in  my  district  in  Mis- 
sissippi. It  will  provide  the  Yazoo  River 
channel  with  a  9-foot  depth  and 
150-foot  minimum  bottom  width  be- 
tween Vicksburg  and  Greenwood. 

I  am  confident  that  the  other  projects 
are  as  worthy  as  this  one  which  will  pro- 
vide for  a  dependable  year-round  link  in 
the  growing  inland  waterway  system  to 
serve  the  rapidly  growing  industrial 
needs  of  central  Mississippi. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Rivers  1 . 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor  this 
bill  as  written,  and  I  am  eager  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pas.sage  of  S.  3710 
as  amended  by  the  great  Committee  on 
P\iblic  Works  of  this  body,  authorizing 
the  construction,  repair,  and  presei-va- 
lion  of  certain  public  works  on  rivers 
and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood  con- 
trol, and  other  purposes  is  of  immediate 
and  indispensable  interest  to  every 
Member  of  this  body.  The  preservation 


of  our  rivers,  harbors,  and  canals  is 
everybody's  business.  As  usual,  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  has  risen  to  and 
fulfilled  its  responsibility  to  America. 
Among  the  vital  projects  contained  in 
this  authorization  bill  is  the  Cooper 
River  project  in  South  Carolina,  Senate 
Document  No.  88  of  the  90th  Congress, 
with  an  estimated  co.st  of  $35,381,000. 

The  primary  interest  of  this  project 
is  to  alleviate  the  silting  and  the  pos- 
sible destruction  of  Charleston  Harbor. 
It  also  fulfills  an  agreement  between  the 
U.S.  Government  and  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  on  retaining  the  present  effec- 
tiveness of  the  South  Carolina  Public 
Services  Authority.  This  latter  agree- 
ment has  met  the  approval  of  all  of  the 
officers  of  our  Stale  and  of  the  Federal 
officials  in  every  category  within  the 
framework  of  our  Government. 

Moreover,  the  entire  project  has  been 
approved— in  keeping  with  the  law — by 
the  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  the 
Agriculture  Department,  the  Interior 
Department,  the  HEW,  and  other  affected 
agencies  and  departmenLs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  taken  me  years  to 
bring  this  project  to  its  present  status. 
It  is  now  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  Con- 
gress to  speak  and  I  urge  and  implore 
this  body  to  take  afTinnalive  action  today 
on  the  unanimous  report  of  this  great 
Committee  on  Pubhc  Works. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  economies 
which  will  be  realized  as  a  result  of  this 
vital  project  will  liquidate  every  cent  we 
are  spending  on  this  new  and  needed 
undertaking.  Charleston  Harbor  alone  is 
costing  the  Government  over  $2,500,000 
a  year  on  maintenance.  Recently  I  per- 
suaded this  preat  committee  to  allocate 
over  $250,000  for  a  complete  .study  of 
Charleston  Harbor.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
silting  caused  by  the  mixing  of  the  waters 
from  the  Santee  Cooper  project  and  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  meeting  in  the 
Charleston  area  is  terrifying  to  contem- 
plate. This  project  will,  we  believe,  stop 
the  silting  and  relieve  the  enormous  ex- 
penditure now  necessary  to  keep  tlie 
harbor  at  Charleston  as  it  once  was.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  owe  it  to  unborn  generations 
as  well  as  the  present-day  America  to 
.■=ave  this  harbor.  This  project  will  do  this. 
If  we  do  less  we  break  the  faith  with 
t'nose  who  are  to  follow  us. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  who  has  done  excel- 
lent work  on  the  committee  throughout 
his  tenure,  and  who  has  contributed  im- 
measurably to  the  good  bill  we  have 
brought  to  the  House. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  my  distinguished  and  illustrious 
colleague  I  Mr.  Jones),  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control  for 
the  magnificent  way  in  which  he  presided 
during  the  hearings  and  for  his  leader- 
ship and  dedication  in  the  cause  of  water 
conservation.  May  I  thank  my  great  and 
esteemed  friend  I  Mr.  BlatnikI  for  the 
outstanding  and  fair  way  in  which  he 
conducted  the  proceedings  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Rivers  and  Harbors.  It  has 
been  a  great  and  rewarding  experience  to 


be  associated  with  this  bill  through  my 
colleagues  on  both  .subcommuiees  and 
the  full  committee  chaired  by  one  of  the 
greatest  chairman  in  the  hi.story  of  t.ie 
Congress  I  Mr.  Fallon  I .  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
urged  the  .'ubfommitteo.  the  lull  com- 
mittee and  now  the  House  os  tiid  my 
warm  and  esteemed  friend  iMr.  Rivers  I 
to  adopt  the  St.  Stephen  plan  and  this 
authorization  for  $35,381,000  to  protect 
iind  preserve  the  greatest  ;  r.r'ocr  o:i  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  that  of  Charleston.  S.C. 
The  Harbor  and  Ports  Authority  of 
Charleston  benefits  th?  cco<ioiv.y  of  tiie 
entire  state  of  South  Caroiina  and  in- 
deed the  .soutlieast.  The  depth  end  sta- 
oilily  of  Charleston  Harbor  must  be 
maintained  in  the  interest  of  our  dy- 
namic and  growing  economy  and  in  the 
interest  of  national  defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  flad  the  commit- 
tee adopted   and   I   urge   the   House   to 
do  likewise  my  amendment  to  the  bill 
calling  for  a  thorough  study  of  the  eco- 
nomic    and     practical      feasibility     of 
canal   locks   and    dams   c  jnnectinf;    the 
rreat     Tennessee.     Ohio.     Mississippi- 
Missouri  river  system  with  the  Savan- 
nah River  and  thus  the  Atlantic  Sea- 
board at  Savannah.  Charleston  and  Port 
1  loyal.  My  amendment  provides  not  only 
a  study  of  a  possible  waterway  connect- 
ing the  Tennessee  River  and  the  Savan- 
nah but  my   amendment  also  i;rovides 
for  a  study  and  survey  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  of  a  navigable  canal  connect- 
ing the  lower  Savannah  in  the  vicinity 
below  Allendale.  S.C.  to  the  great  nat- 
ural  liarbor  at  Port  Royal   and   South 
Carolina's  chief  i>ort  city  of  Charleston. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  before  us  now 
inovides  for  a  survey  by   the  Corp.*:  of 
Engineers  of  the  economic  feasibility  of  a 
canal  connecting  Lake  Superior  with  the 
Mississippi  River.  This  bill  was  written 
with  tomorrow  in  mind — ihe  future  of  a 
s^reat  nation.  It  may  be  in  the  realm  of 
possibihty     to     connect     the     cities     of 
Charleston.  Savannah  and  Port  Royal  by 
water  with  the  Great  Lakes  through  the 
very  heartland  of  America.  In  consider- 
ing this  bill  at  this  moment  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  words  of 
the  immortal  Daniel  Webster  on  the  wall 
of  this  Chamber  just  above  our  beloved 
Speaker  McCo.{Mack  : 

Let  lis  develop  the  resources  ot  cur  land, 
call  forth  its  powers,  build  up  its  uisiiiu- 
lions,  promote  all  its  great  interest  and  see 
whether  we  also  in  our  day  r.nd  geueraiion 
may  not  perform  soiiiethine  v.ort:iy  lu  be 
rcinembereu. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to  adopt 
this  Rivers  and  Harbors  and  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  by  an  overwhelming  two- 
thirds  majority  in  the  best  interest  of  our 
entire  country. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speai;er. 
I  yield  now  to  the  tientleman  from 
Alaska  IMr.  Pollock!. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
very  strong  support  of  the  Omnibus 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Authorization  Act  of 
1968.  I  am  very  pleased  with  the  work 
the  committee  has  done  under  the  dis- 
tinguished chairmanship  of  the  s^entle- 
man  from  Alabama  IMr.  Jones! .  The 
distinguished  members  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  diligence  in  presenting  the  bill 
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for  consideration  today,  so  tttiat  urpently- 
needed  projects  to  restore  tibe  ravages  of 
devastating  floods  and  improvement  of 
our  \ital  navigational  systems  can  pro- 
c^^d  on  an  orderly  basis.  I  tim  sure  that 
nil  Memboi  s.  myself  included,  would  prc- 
ior  to  add  additional  projects  to  the  ones 
\iiich  arc  now  included.  However,  when 
conr,idcrinc;  the  extremely  tight  fiscal 
S'tuation  confronting  the  country  as  a 
whole,  we  must,  of  necessity,  delay  many 
drsirable  and  worthwhile  iwo.jccts  until 
n  later  time. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  committee  and 
particularly  those  dedicated  Members 
who  visited  Fairbanks.  Alaska,  last  fall 
after  our  disasterous  flood.  It  is  also  com- 
mendable that  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  all  concerned  parties  were  able  to 
complete  the  necessary  studies  and  re- 
ports so  that  the  Fairbanks  flood  project 
could  bft -considered  and  included  in  this 
biil.  I  believe  that  the  .spirit  of  coopera- 
tion which  was  in  evidence  at  every  st:p 
of  the  project  is  the  very  essence  of  how 
the  Federal  Government  anq  locnl  bodies 
can  work  together  creatively  tj  solve 
pressing  and  urgent  problcmp. 

In  addition  to  the  Fairbanks  flood  con- 
trol project  three  other  Aliaskan  navi- 
gational aid  projects  are  included  in  this 
bill.  These  are  Kake  Harbor.  King  Cove, 
and  Sergius  and  White  Stone  Narrows 
projects.  The  later  proj^ct3  will  greatly 
enhance  Alaska's  ability  tai  move  goods 
and  materials  in  waterborrlje  commerce, 
and  will  increase  our  safety  i  ind  capabili- 
ties for  the  vessels  of  Alask  is  vital  fish- 
ing industry. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.! Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  fmm  New  Jer- 
sey I  Mr.  Thompson  I . 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Ne\j  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  grateful  t<  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  yieldijig  to  me.  Be- 
cause the  legislation  befori  us  is  under 
suspension  of  the  rules  it  ii  not  possible 
to  amend  it.  If  amendmerjts  were  pos- 
sible. Mr.  Speaker.  I  wou  Id  offer  one 
which  would  modify  the  i  uthorization 
for  Tocks  Island  Reservoji,  Delaware 
River,  N.J..  by  specifically  ptohibiting  the 
use  for  power  purposes  Qunfish  Pond 
atop  the  Kittatinny  Mountlnin  Ridge  in 
Warren  County.  N.J.  j 

Mr.  Speaker.  Sunfish  Po«d  is  a  mag- 
nificent glacial  body  of  watM"  which  must 
be  preserved  forever  in  tMe  State  and 
National  interest.  When  tie  legislation 
comes  before  the  House  i  gain  I  shall 
offer  such  an  amendment.  I  i  the  interim. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  :  have  talked 
with  a  majority  of  the  me  nbers  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  i  nd  have  as- 
surances that  Sunfish  Ponj  I  will  not  be 
destroyed.  Also,  Mr.  Speake  .  I  have  pot- 
ten  assurances  from  the  inii  rested  utility 
companies  in  New  Jersey  i  nd  from  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Coma  lission  to  the 
effect  that  they  have  devfl  oped  an  at- 
tractive alternative  on  wl  ch  hearings 
will  be  held  by  the  approprj  ate  New  Jer- 
sey legislative  committee  ir^  the  immedi- 
ate future.  This  plan  will  require  con- 
gressional action,  probablj*  in  the  next 
Congress.  It  appears  safe  tt  say.  in  light 
of  these  facts,  that  Sunfisli  will  remain 
safe  and  untouched  cxcepjl  for  recrea- 
tional purposes.  i 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  |Mr.  Speaker, 


I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Johnson  1  who  is  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee. 

I  might  add  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  also  serves  on  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  has 
always  been  one  of  the  keen  and  ener- 
getic members  always  in  attendance,  and 
always  paying  great  attention  to  the  wa- 
ter resources  programs  which  have  been 
initiated  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  thank 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  the  chairmen  of 
the  two  subcommittees  who  brought  this 
bill  forth,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
IMr.  JoNEsl,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  IMr.  BlatnikI.  as  well  as  the 
minority  members  of  the  committee 
heading  up  the  Subcommittees  on  Flood 
Control  and  on  Rivers  and  Harbors. 

Also  I  would  like  to  thank  the  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
I  Mr.  Fallon  1 .  of  our  very  fine  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  for  his  leadership. 
Having  served  10  years  on  the  commit- 
tee, I  know  of  the  very  fine  work  that  has 
been  accomplished  by  it,  and  I  strongly 
support  this  bill  which  has  been  brought 
to  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana IMr.  Edwards]  such  time  as  he 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  is  also  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  and  has 
had  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  exam- 
ining the  projects  which  came  before  us 
and  has  made  a  very  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  their  being  reported  here  today. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  my  chairman  for  his 
flattering  remarks.  I  am  pleased  that  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
hearings  which  resulted  in  this  bill  and 
am  glad  I  was  able  to  be  of  some  small 
assistance  in  bringing  this  legislation 
out.   I  support  it  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  v.'ould  just  very  briefly 
say  that  this  is  a  noncontroversial  bill, 
about  as  much  so  as  any  that  we  have 
brought  before  the  House  on  this  subject 
in  some  time. 

Second.  I  would  say  that  this  is  a  bill 
that  calls  for  an  investment  in  the  future 
development   of   the   United  States  of 

America. 

Third.  I  wish  to  say  I  think  we  were 
prudent  in  the  consideration  of  this  leg- 
islation. We  had  testimony  relating  to  in 
excess  of  $3  billion  worth  of  projects. 
Included  in  this  bill  are  $1  121  billion  of 
new  authorizations  and  $369  million  for 
13  comprehensive  river  basin  extensions. 
I  think  it  is  clear  we  were  prudent  in  the 
handling  of  this  legislation  relating  to 
rivers  and  harbors,  flood  control,  hurri- 
cane damages  and  protection,  and  beach 
erosion  projects. 

Of  course.  I  would  say  this  is  only  the 
authorization  bill.  The  money  will  come 
later  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  on  a  properly 
scheduled  basis. 

This  is  a  bill  providing  for  a  souiid  in- 
vestment in  the  future  of  our  country  in 
the  various  fields  that  I  have  mentioned. 


Mr.  Speaker.  S.  3710,  as  reported.  Is  the 
product  of  careful  deliberation  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  We  heard 
testimony  on  many  more  projects  than 
those  contained  in  the  bill.  The  commit- 
tee reported  a  bill  containing  only  those 
projects  which  it  considered  to  be  essen- 
tial for  authorization  at  this  time.  It  also 
limited  the  basin  authorizations  for  ap- 
propriations to  just  1  year,  which  I 
hope  will  be  increased  to  a  regular  bien- 
nial authorization  next  year. 

I  support  S.  3710. 

RELATIVELY     NONCONTROVERSIAL    UILL 

The  benefits  and  desirable  provisions 
of  this  bill  far  outweigh  its  few  short- 
comings. It  would  authorize  many  proj- 
ects that  are  essential  for  the  growth  of 
navigation  in  this  country  and  to  protect 
lives  and  property  from  disastrous  flood- 
ing, as  well  as  to  provide  needed  water 
supply,  water  quality,  recreation,  and 
other  purposes  to  improve  the  lives  of  all 
Americans. 

In  addition  to  project  and  basin  au- 
thorizations, the  bill  contains  other  pro- 
visions which  can  have  far-reaching 
benefits.  I  wish  to  comment  briefly  on 
two  of  these  provisions. 

Section  III  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  investigate,  study,  and  con- 
struct projects  for  the  prevention  or 
mitigation  of  shore  damages  attributable 
to  Federal  navigation  works.  When  a 
Federal  navigation  project  is  constructed, 
particularly  at  inlets,  adjacent  shores 
may  be  adversely  affected  by  a  diversion 
of.  or  resulting  lack  of.  currents  which 
had  previously  supplied  these  shores  with 
sand.  The  navigation  project  may  also 
result  in  the  creation  of  currents  which 
may  erode  adjacent  shores.  The  commit- 
tee accepted  my  amendment  to  include 
this  section  in  the  bill,  for  the  Members 
believe,  as  do  I,  that  when  a  Federal  nav- 
igation project  results  in  such  damages, 
the  Federal  Government  should  be  au- 
thorized to  take  remedial  action.  The 
cost  of  installing,  operating,  and  main- 
taining such  projects  will  be  l>orne  by  the 
United  States,  and  where  the  estimated 
first  cost  of  a  project  does  not  exceed 
$1  million  specific  authorization  by  the 
Congress  is  not  required.  This  section  will 
have  application  in  Florida  to  at  least 
17  navigation  projects  which  have  been 
constructed  at  inlets  without  provisions 
for  protection  or  sand-nourishment  of 
adjacent  shores  which  arc  now  being 
damaged  in  varying  degrees  by  naviga- 
tion projects.  Similar  situations  exist  in 
other  parts  of  the  Nation  which  can  be 
corrected  by  the  enactment  of  this 
section. 

The  second  provision  that  I  wish  to 
comment  upon  is  section  215.  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  1965,  which  was  enacted  as  section 
314  of  that  act,  directing  the  .Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  make  a  study  of  the  need 
for,  and  the  feasibility  of.  the  Federal 
Government  reimbursing  States,  politi- 
cal subdivisions  thereof,  and  other  pub- 
lic entities,  for  expenditures  incurred  by 
them  in  connection  with  authorized 
projects  for  improvement  of  rivers  and 
harbors  and  other  waterways  for  navi- 
gation, flood  control,  hurricane  protec- 
tion, beach  erosion  control,  and  other 
water  resources  development  pui-poses. 
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1     .1  1  ,«  Hnn-sp  Piihlii-  Works  Committee  .adopted      construction  of  the  project,  when  r.nd  as  re- 

The  secretary  of  the  Army  made  the  V^nfo^igof and  October  5^9^^^^^                      M^i^ed;  assume  the  cost  of  construction  ol 

study  and  submitted  a  report  thereon  to  ■■^^^^~'      project  -The  central  and  south-      all  new  highway  bridges,  relocation  ol  exist- 

the  Congress  on  January  31.  1967.  which  ^_.^^  Florida  project,  authorized  by  the  Flood      ing  highway  bridges,  and  alteration  or  utili- 

leport  has  been  printed  as  Senate  DOCU-  control   Acts  of    1948.    1954.    i960,    1962   and      ties  and  other  improvements  except  railro.^ds, 

ment  No    10   90th  Congress,  first  session.  loes  i.  about  55  percent  complete  (financial      incident  to  the  c°"st"iClion  of  the  project^ 

S?e°port   concludes    that    legislative  --^.._.,co.np.etcu    wor.s    ^^^^^^^^^^^     ^^^ ^:\:^^:'::::^r^S^.  l^:!^^. 

consideration     should    be    given     to    ex-  ,n.n  pi.  g    ^^^^^  °^=^,;^,^^^"»/,^    no.d  p  oTect'on.      and  maintenance  ol  the  project  worRs;  pro- 

panded  general  authority  uniformly  ap-  ,;\'  '^^%'^X7and  dr"lnag^  tor  the  rich  ag-      li.btt    encro.achment    on    the    wat^r-c.rry.ng 

plicable  to  all  types  of  pro.iects  to  reim-  ^,p^,^„ral   areas  -mih  oi   Lake  Okeechobee     c.vpacity  of  the  improved  channel.s:  opeiatc 

bur.se   non-Federal    entities    for   advance  ,^,^^   j^^.^^  ,,,,.j^  ,.^.^^i   eitics  and   urban   area      and  maintain  the  pumping  stations    levees. 

ss .ssSoi;:'upr^rmizr:^  -Sc,^^ r^^ioiu^-oufhr::/ .ci  -s^trorr.r.-:;ji^^r^ 

S.  ^RSSsement"  in   excess   of    SI  t.  .965  e^^P^-^^,;- -ed  t.  nnprove  the     ;;^---- ----;-  ^^  ^l^-: 

million  would  require  specific  author  za-  ^^^^^f/'J^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^                                                       cultural   areas,   and   urban  are.-.s.   in  accord- 

tion  by  law,  after  a  report  by  the  Chief  'j"7„'^^°;\'''„7o';'n^\Vrb:,n  and  aprlcultural      nnce  with  regulations  approved  by  the  Sccrc- 

of   Engineers,   throv.r:h   the  Secretary   of  _^           .^^^^  to  provide  .ulficient  flow  to  pre-      nry  of  the  Army,  except  the  levees,  channels, 

the   Army.  serve  the  Everglades  National  Park.                       locks,    and    control    works   of    the   St^  Lucie 

By  letter  dated  June  26.  1968,  the  Sec-  ""VccommcnJa     plan     o/     unprorrment.-^      Cu.al,     Lake     Okeechobee^    Caoos..hatchee 

ret?n!'oVthe   Army   transtnitted   draft  --^-t.n    of    ute    .^                                     f;^s;rron^'^:rr;^r''^ovld'eJ'^u.nrr 

legislation  to  the  Congress  to  carry  out  ^''J^'^'fJJ^l'';^^''^,^^^^^^^^                                      u,at  prior  to  construction  of  the  recreation 

the  recommendatiins  of  his  report^  I  ol-  ""£        ,^^5  National  Park  to  about  the  year      features,  except  for  modification  of  oxisling 

fered  this  legislation  as  an  amendment  together   with   related   recreational   fa-      recreation  facilities  as  the  result  of  raising 

to  S    3710,  and  the  committee  accepted  ,,,iities.    by  raising  Lake  Okeechobee  levee?:      the  Lake  Okeechobee  regulation  range  which 

it  as  section   215   of   the  bill.   P.y   enact-  backpumping  excess  waters  from  e.ast  coast      is   to   be    accomplished   at   Federal    expense 

ment  of  this  section,  local   interest  may  „  reason  to  Lale  Okeechobee  and  into  conser-      local  interests  '^"'^^^'^^^I'^'^'iZTv'e^^^^^ 

"e'relmbursed  up  to  SI  million  for  ad-  vat.on  area:  ;Xr lo^nsuu^cur  oTmod!'-     ^'"o:"^^^  ^^l^'^.liTiri^o 

vance   work    performed   on   any    type   of  .'■^'^^^^^■°»,°'^_^,X  ^^ee  "Jumping  sl:Uions,      separable  cost  of  the  recre.-.tion  l..cilities.  an 

authorized   project,   pursuant    to   agree-  "^„'°"^,uciiires  and  related  works,                   ..mount  now  estimated  at  $1,808,000  for  con- 

ments  entered  into  between  non-Federal  '^""^'^°'  -'''"'                                                       struction  and  $1,250,000  for  land.:  oper..ie, 

Dublic  bodies  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  isiimaud  cost  (OlCCMBtR  1967  PRiCt  trvtl)            maintain,  and  replace  all  recreation  lectures 

pUDiic  Douies  ttiiu  i-in.  v-v^  K  except  those  adjacent  to  tcderalK  maintained 

Generally,   this   is   a   good   bill   and   a  ^^^^^^^                                                   '•'jlB-^S,     navigation  structures:  and  assure  access  f) 

needed   bill.    It   has   been   carefully   con-  Nonfederal                                                          18.SJb.l0U      ,  ^^  ^^^  equal  terms.  Based  on  cooperauon  rc- 

sidered  in  the  interest  of  economy.  I  urge  .,^,^|                                             /7.  ns.ouo    ceivcd  in  the  past  on  the  authorized  project 

.     ^„^,^^rt  /^f  this  Ipeislation  works  and  recent  coordination  the  flood  cou- 

yOUl   support  01   tniS  ie{,lsiciuou.  ,  ,,„,  ,„„  „  ,^^  u„^^  states  $55,124,000   tocal  interests      ^^ol  distrtcfs  cooperation  seems  assured. 

The  bill   inCiUdcS  some  major  projects  ,0  ,e,mb.ir'e  united  states  iS.ObS.OOO  lor  recreation                            Commenf!     ol      the     State     and      Fedaal 

in  Florida,   an  investment   in   Florida's  _^^.^c.sh  .,,.,,.,u,,on  mi,883,(k«                                       aJl-ncTsZ         ' 

and  the  Nation's  future,  including  au-  '  Department   of    the    interior:    Favorable. 

thoriyations  for-  PROltCT  tCONOMICS                               Requests  assurance  that  future  delivery  of 

water  to  Everglades  National  Park  will  not  be 

Florida:  diminished  by  the  requirements  to  tuppori 

Navigation:               ,v,._.v,  -_„.  federal           Non-             lolil          growth  and  new  development. 

Brevard  County  (beach  ero-       ^^^  ^^  f^^.^,                                Department  of  Agriculture:  Favorable. 

son)    ;: 7 «,;;;:,„„"„■  '  -  Department  of  Transportation:  Favon.ble. 

Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway.  Department    of    Health.    Education,    and 

St.  Marks  to  Tampa  Bay.  40.  000.  000  ^^^^j,  charges:                                                                         wpifarp-  Favorable 

Miami  Harbor «  '>^«' »"°  '"Sn'""  ^"'°'-     T?  245  000       $895,200     U.40,200      "^S  orFlS^Favorable. 

Total,  navigation -  47.^. OOP  -'-"s.^.""   j46^7oo^ui8^^  1.^5^  ,,^^:::;-^'':r:i:T^z:^''^j:^:::^. 

Dade  County                               11.805,000  Subtotal                  2.691.700     2.014.000       4.705.700     The  committee  was  impressed  by  the  degree 

Dade  county  — —   ''•°"^'  L.,nd  p.oduci.vit,                                                         ^     of   cooperation    among    the    Corps   ol    Engi- 

HUlsborough  Bay ,„°nlonnm  'Zr                                                                 l>9-600      neers.    the    National    Park    Service,    and    the 

Martin    county-                     (8.072,  000) IksIoo     State  of  Florida  in  developing  an  engineer- 
Water    resources.    C.    &    S.                                  Tola.                    •    -     ".KS-i""     .^^  ^^^^^   ^j,,,^  ^.^^   ^^^,    t„e   „eeds  of   the 

Florida (58,  IBw!.  QUO)  Everglades  National  Park  and  other  interests 

Total,   flood  control 21.714,000  Annnal  benefits                   ....                       „,.nnfin       '"  *''^*  ^*'^'*- 

.    -  Africullural  (increased  net  return)                     la.uu.ouu 

..„,,„,.                        ca  ann  nnn  Urban  enhancement  in  land  value  M    &  I                                                 M.^R^N  Covnty.  Fla. 

Total,    Florida..               -   68,870,000  ^ate,  control  ..salioitv  .n.,us.on.d..^^^^^^      ^^^^^                           ,^    ^^^    _  .    ^^^^  ^^^^  , 

„,      _,     ^       ,  ,     ,  RecrealionaL.  4,300,000  Location. — Martin  Countv  In  tlie  southern 

Ceiitral  and  soulliern  Florida  flood  control  Lveiglades  National  Park..  J^) ^^^^  ^^  Florida  is  an  Atlantic  coastal  county 

Additional  moneUry  authorlza-  ^^^^^                                                 13,430.000     lying  east  of  Lake  Okeechobee  and  about  20 

tion    --. $15,000,000  miles  north  of  Palm  Beach. 

,    J    J                      .,   f  ■  t<oi  evaluated.                                                                           y4ut/iori<!/ — Senate  Public  Works  Commit- 

There  was  also  included  a  project  for  _^^^,  ratio.^2.S.                                        tee  resomtion  adopted  July  22. 1950. 

the  modihcation  of   the  previously   au-  «J     /<    cooporafion -Furnish     .tssurances         fxisfms,  project.-The  central  and  south- 

thorized  project  for  Fort  Pierce  provid-  ^,,f,°^°^,„,\,7rj"e  gj^retary  of  the  Army  that     em  Florida  project  authorized  by  the  Flood 

ing  for  construction  of  the  project  by  the  til"     w^"  \iake   a   cash  Zontrlbution  of  20     control  Acts  of  1948.  1954,  1958,  1960.  1962, 

Federal    Government    with    appropriate  _„cent  ol   the  contract  price  plus  supervi-      and   1965   and   now   under  construction    111- 

cash  contributions  by  the  local  interests.  ^0,,  and  administration  for  all  items  ol  work      dudes  the  following  features  related  to  t_he 

Because  of  the  interest  expressed  in  to  be  provided  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  an     ^^<=°'"'"«"/^^'' P''\";;„^\J;;^"^^^^^^^^^ 

three  of  the  major  projects  included  for  amount  presently  estimated  at  ^Va^'ofTon"     nortLS  sho  e  areTofS°0™  o^      Z 

Florida,  all  of  which  has  merit,  I  am  plac-  be  paid  in  a  lump  ,^""^P"°/ "„^^^^J^  ^''^l]     Tevee  8  ar^''   "^^  '^-^^^  '«  '^'■*"-  ""'*  ""'  '''• 

mg  in  the  Record  the  project  documents  struct.on  - -^"  -/^f -^^«,S  ^/e" wit°h     Lucfe  County  canals. 

relating  to  them:  coi"truclion   schedules   .as   required    by   the          ProbZems.-Most  of  Martin  County  is  sub- 

Water  resources  for  Central  and  Southern  chief  of  Engineers,  the  final  apportionment     ject  to  periodic  flooding  because  it  'acKs  aue- 

FLoRiDA  of  cost^  to  be  made  after  actual  costs  have      quate  drainage  and  control  ^orks  to  remme 

tocation.-ln  the  southern  half  of  Florida,  been  determined:  with  «PP-P"«^,J";;-,^-     "^^.^^^e^^^  ar^lanTed  to  cTtru/Tnd  t^tick 

the  study   area   is   16.000  square   miles  and  tion,  construct  and  thereafter  maintain  such     ^^^^^^^^^f.J''^^,'^  ^"^^^t'J^es   are  import«ant 

about  80  percent  of  the  central  and  southern  canal  facilities  and  other  water  control  .^p-      [f'™'"f.j^^\'^o^^J,'^,er  is  needed  in  drought 

flood  control  project  area.  purlenances  as  are  necessary  to  realize  the     tises^  Irrigation  ^^.t.er 

Autnority.-nesolyxiicns  of  the  Senate  Ptib-  benefits    from    t^      l^'^'^^^^' J"^^"^^^      ^  Hecommendcd  plan  0/  .,nprotcmcnt.-Pro- 

hc  Works  committee  adopted  May  4,  1962:  without  cost  to  the  United  States  all  lands          ^^^°™/"^"°  "/^    j  '       ^^  tlie  area  by  a 

June  5    1963;  and  January  11.  1965;  and  of  easements,  and  rights-of-way  necessary  for     vision  of  gravity  drainage 
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system  of  canals  and  control  structurea  for 
distribution  of  available  water  supplies  to 
portlona  of  Martin  and  St  Lucie  Counties. 
The  system  would  be  connected  with  the 
overall  central  and  southern  Florida  project 
with  provision  for  pumping  excess  waters 
Into  Lake  Okeechobee  and  supply  of  water 
from  the  lake  In  dry  periods.  Irrigation  fea- 
tures would  be  deferred  until  modincatlons 
recommended  In  the  report  on  water  re- 
sources for  central  and  southern  Florida  are 
authorized  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  Is  as- 
sured that  adequate  water  Is  available. 

tSTIMATFO  COST  (PRICE  LEVEL  OF  SEPTEMBER  1966) 


Federal         

Non-Federal 


Total 


$8,072,000 
7. 399. 000 

15,471,000 


PROJECT  ECONOMICS 
Federal 


NoB- 
Federal 


Total 


Annual  chargesT 

Interest  amortualion  $329,000    }301.i0O      $630,100 

Maintenance  and  opera-  ! 

lions.       213.»00        213.900 

Subtotal  329.000      515.  OOO        844,000 

Associated  costs 52.J10O  i2.400 

Land  productivity  loss    .i  39.200 

Total .      935,600 

Annual  benefits! 

Flood  damages  prevented  J720.  OOO 

Increased  land  use  4.747.900 

irrigation 8,799,000 

Recreation .             13.000 

ToUl i   -  14.279,900 

Benefit-cost  ratio. — 15.3 

Local  cooperation. — Local  interests  shall: 
make  cash  contributions — In  varying  per- 
centages— toward  the  total  of  the  contract 
price  plus  supervision  and  administration 
thereof  for  all  Items  of  work  to  be  provided 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  amounts, 
stated  in  ternris  of  percentages  of  contract 
price  plus  supervision  and  administration, 
are:  Flood  control  features.  34;  Irrigation 
features.  49:  and  recreation  features.  42.  The 
amount  of  the  local  cash  contribution  for 
the  overall  plan  is  now  estimated  at  5,- 
266.000  (In  addition  to  costs  allocated  from 
overall  system);  this  amount  would  be  paid 
In  a  lump  sum  prior  to  start  of  construc- 
tion or  In  Installments  prior  to  start  of  per- 
tinent work  items  in  accordance  with  con- 
struction schedules  as  required  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  the  final  apf>ortlonment  of 
costs  to  be  made  after  the  actual  costs  have 
been  determined;  with  appropriate  Jurisdic- 
tion, construct  and  thereafter  maintain  such 
lateral  drainage  facilities  as  are  necessary  to 
realize  the  benefits  made  available  by  these 
Improvements;  and  furnish  assurances  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  that 
they  will:  provide  without  cost  to  the  United 
States  all  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of- 
way  necessary  for  construction  of  the  project 
works,  when  and  as  required;  assume  the 
costs  of  construction  of  all  new  highway 
bridges  and  relocations  of  existing  highway 
bridges  and  alterations  to  miscellaneous 
utilities  and  other  existing  Improvements 
(except  railroad  facilities)  incident  to  con- 
struction of  the  project;  hold  and  save  the 
United  States  free  from  damages  due  to  the 
construction  works;  prohibit  encroachment 
on  the  flood-carrying  capacity  of  the  Im- 
proved channels;  and  operate  and  maintain 
the  pumping  station,  improved  channels,  and 
appurtenant  works,  and  recreation  facili- 
ties after  completion  in  accordance  with 
regulations  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  Based  on  cooperation  received  in  the 
past  on  the  authorized  project  works  and 
recent  coordination  the  flood  control  dis- 
trict's cooperation  seems  assiu-ed. 

Comments  of  the  State  and  Federal 
agencies. — 


Department  of  the  Interior:  Favorable. 

Department  of  Agriculture:    Favorable. 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare: Favorable. 

Department  of  Transportation :  Favorable. 

State  of  Florida:  Favorable. 

Remark.<i. — This  project  '  would  provide 
ncKDd  control  and  water  supply  In  an  area 
subject  to  both  needs  It  Is  important  to 
the  economy  of  the  Martin  County  area, 
and  will  provide  benefits  far  in  excess  of  IW 
costs. 

OULF    INTRACOASTAL    WATERWAY.    ST     MARKS   TO 

Tampa  Bay.  Fla. 
(8.  Doc. — 90th  Cong.) 

Location. — Along  Florida's  gulf  coast,  be- 
tween St.  Marks  and  Tampa  Bay. 

/4ut7iorttj/. — Senate  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee resolutions  adopted  February  6.  1940,  and 
December  20.  1950. 

Existing  project. — The  project  for  the  Gulf 
Intracoastal  Waterway.  12  by  125  feet,  ex- 
tends west  from  St  Marks  to  Brownsville. 
Tex  :  the  project  for  the  Intracoastal  Wa- 
terway. 9  by  100  feet,  extends  from  Caloosa- 
hatchee,  Fla..  to  the  Anclote  River.  Fla. 

Problem. — The  gap  between  the  waterways 
need  to  be  eliminated,  to  permit  use  of  in- 
land barge  equipment  in  lieu  of  present 
equipment  necessary  for  transiting  open  wa- 
ters. This  would  result  In  substantial  savings 
in  barge  transportation  charges. 

Recommended  plan  of  improvement  .—The 
recommendecL  plan  provides  for  extension  of 
the  waterway  from  St.  Marks  River  to  Tampa 
Bay.  Fla.  It  will  be  190  miles  long.  12  feet 
deep,  and  150  feet  wide.  Recreation  facilities 
will  be  provided. 

Estimated  cost  (1966  price  level) 

Federal    $89,252,000 

Non-Federal    14,450.000 


Total - -  103,702,000 

PROJECT  ECONOiWICS 

Federal      Non-Federal        Total 

Annual  charges: 
interest  and  amor- 

lijation..  $3,958,000        $638,000      $4,596,000 

Maintenance  and 

operation 958,000  80.000        1.038,000 

LandcosU 0         166.000  166.000 

Total 4,916,000         884,000       5,800,000 

Annual  benefits: 

Navigation  $7,884,000 

Recreation 2,103,000 

Total 9,987,000 

Benefit-cost  ratio. — 1.7. 

Local  cooperation. — Provide  without  cost  to 
the  United  States  all  lands,  easements,  and 
rights-of-way  required  for  construction  and 
subsequent  maintenance  of  the  project  for 
Initial  and  subsequent  disposal  of  spoil,  and 
also  necessary  retaining  dikes,  bulkheads. 
and  embankments  therefor  or  the  costs  of 
such  retaining  works;  assume  all  obligations 
of  owning.  Including  operating,  maintaining, 
and  replacing,  all  bridges  altered  or  con- 
structed as  part  of  the  project,  with  such 
obligations  for  each  bridge  being  assumed 
upon  completion  of  the  alteration  or  con- 
struction of  that  bridge;  hold  and  save  the 
United  States  free  from  damages  that  may 
result  from  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  project;  provide  and  maint.iln 
at  local  expense  adequate  public  terminal  and 
transfer  facilities  open  to  all  on  equal  terms; 
accomplish  without  cost  to  the  United  States 
such  utility  or  other  relocations  or  altera- 
tions as  are  required  for  project  purposes; 
provide,  prior  to  postauthorlzation  planning, 
a  long-range  plan  for  development  of  the 
region;  contribute  in  cash  6.6  percent  of  the 
construction  cost  Including  engineering  and 
design  and  supervision  and  administration  of 
construction  of  all  dredging  work  to  be  pro- 


vided by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  a  contribu- 
tion now  estimated  at  »5.570.000.  to  l>e  paid 
either  In  a  lump  sum  prior  to  start  of  con- 
struction, or  in  installments  prior  to  start 
of  pertinent  work  items,  in  accordance  with 
construction  schedules  as  required  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  the  final  apportionment 
of  cost  to  be  made  after  actual  costs  have 
been  determined;  and  establish  regulations 
prohibiting  discharge  of  pollutants  in  the 
waters  of  the  channel  by  users  thereof,  which 
regulations  shall  be  in  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable laws  or  regulations  of  Federal.  State. 
and  local  authorities  responsible  for  pollution 
prevention  and  control.  Local  interests  have 
indicated  willingness  to  provide  requirements 
of  local  cooperation. 

Comments  of  the  State  and  Federal 
agencies. — 

Department  of  the  Interior:  Favorable. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
f  .ire :  Favorable. 

Department  of  Transportation:  Favorable 

State  of  Florida:  Favorable. 

Remarks.- — The  recommended  Improvement 
will  provide  a  navigation  system  extending 
about  190  miles  and  will  eliminate  the  g.ip 
In  the  Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway  pennlt- 
tlng  the  use  of  Inland  barge  equipment  from 
Brownsville.  Tex  .  to  Tampa  Bay.  Fla. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Lancen  1 . 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  before  us.  and  wish  to 
express  my  compliments  to  the  commit- 
tee for  their  favorable  consideration  of 
the  South  Branch,  'Wild  Rice  River-Pel- 
ton  Ditch  project,  which  I  know  will  serve 
to  substantially  benefit  the  productive 
farm  area  in  my  district. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  folks 
throughout  the  South  Branch.  "Wild  Rice 
River  community  that  will  benefit  by  im- 
proved crops  and  the  lack  of  flood  dam- 
ages that  they  have  experienced  for  so 
many  years.  This  is  well  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  project  shows  a  most 
remarkable  and  commendable  benefit- 
cost  ratio  of  4.3.  They  have  waited  many 
years  for  this  project  to  become  a  reality. 
I  hope  that  now  construction  can  soon 
be  underway,  so  that  the  benefits  of  this 
project  become  available  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

I  do  have  some  regrets  with  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  today,  because  of  an- 
other project  that  rightfully  should  have 
been  included  in  this  bill.  It  is  the  Wild 
Rice  River  project,  which  includes  a  dam 
on  the  Wild  Rice  River,  just  east  of 
Twin  'Valley,  Minn.  This  project  has  also 
been  under  consideration  and  in  the 
planning  stage  for  many  years.  During 
the  past  several  months,  it  has  finally 
reached  the  point  of  receiving  the  rec- 
ommendations of  all  interested  people, 
together  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  timing,  however,  is  most  inoppor- 
ttme.  in  that  it  is  presently  being  re- 
viewed by  the  Budget  Bureau  and  their 
evaluation  has  not,  as  of  this  moment, 
hen-i  completed.  It  is  expected  that  within 
the  next  day  or  two,  they  hopefully  will 
file  their  favorable  recommendation. 

As  is  oftentimes  the  case  with  projects 
such  as  these,  the  normal  process  of  ap- 
proval and  review  does  take  some  time. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  to  expedite 
the  respective  reviews  and  approvals  at 
the  State,  regional,  and  finally,  the 
Washington  levels. 

I  am  av.are  of  the  fact  that  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  here  today  being  what 
it  is.  with  this  bill  before  us  under  the 
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suspension  of  the  rules,  amendments  are 
not  in  order.  Had  that  not  been  the  case, 
I  would  have  been  inclined  to  offer  the 
project  as  an  addition  to  the  bill,  in  view 
of  the  very  close  proximity  that  it  has  to 
our  action  here  today.  I  hope  that  the 
House  and  those  who  wiP  be  further  con- 
cerned with  the  conference  on  this  legis- 
lation, might  take  note  of  these  observa- 
tions in  the  event  that  there  should  be 
some  opportunity  for  including  it  at  a 
later  date. 

The  people  in  this  area  have  repeatedly 
suffered  flood  losses  during  these  years 
and  have  waited  such  a  long  time  for 
the  relief  that  this  project  would  provide. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Scott  1 . 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
l)ort  of  the  Public  Works  Authorization 
bill  of  19S8  which  includes  the  Salem 
Church  Dam  and  Reservoir  project 
within  my  congressional  district. 

At  the  hearing  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Flood  Control  on  June  20  of  this 
year,  representatives  of  citizens  through- 
out the  Eighth  District  of  'Virginia  ap- 
peared and  testified  or  sent  copies  of 
resolutions  or  statements  in  support  of 
the  Salem  Church  Dam  as  recommended 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  Army. 
Certainly,  we  appreciate  the  courtesies 
extended  to  us  by  the  chairman  and 
members  of  the  subcommittee  at  that 
time.  Our  people  desire  the  authorization 
for  the  construction  of  this  project  as 
recommended  because  of  the  fear  that 
if  the  authorization  were  passed  in  any 
other  manner  it  would  result  in  further 
study  and  a  delay  or  abandonment  of  the 
entire  project.  Therefore.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  matter  is  now  before  us  in  the 
form  it  was  recommended  and  identical 
to  the  measure  passed  by  the  Senate 
eliminating  the  possibility  of  change  in  a 
conference  between  the  two  bodies. 

This  proposed  dam  is  on  the  Rappa- 
hannock River  which  has  been  subject 
to  flooding  over  the  years  in  the  Freder- 
icksburg and  Falmouth  area  resulting 
ill  considerable  property  damage  in  1942 
when  the  maximum  recorded  flood  oc- 
curred but  which  would  result  in  still 
greater  property  damage  if  a  similar 
flood  should  occur  today  because  of  the 
increase  in  structures  in  the  area. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  made 
its  first  comprehensive  study  of  the 
Rappahannock  area  as  far  back  as  1933 
and  the  Congress  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  a  low-level  dam  in  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1946.  Thereafter  the 
House  in  1955  struck  the  limitation  upon 
height  to  permit  the  constioiction  of 
the  240-foot  dam  as  now  contemplated. 
The  Senate  tlien  referred  the  matter  to 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  study.  This 
study  by  the  Army  took  12  years  and 
jesulted  in  the  furnishing  of  a  report  in 
1067  known  as  Senate  Document  37. 
90th  Congress.  It  is  this  report  and  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
that  is  now  being  incorporated  in  the 
bill  under  coiisideration.  I  do  hope  that 
the  House  will  give  its  approval  to  the 
racasure. 

While  flood  control  was  the  primary 
reason  for  the  original  consideration  and 
reed  for  the  dam,  the  entire  area  has 


been  growing  very  fast  and  perhaps  at 
this  time  the  need  for  water  even  over- 
shadows flood  control.  With  Metropoli- 
tan Washington,  Including  large  popula- 
tions in  both  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
looking  to  the  Potomac  and  its  tribu- 
taries for  water,  those  counties  within 
■Virginia  below  Fairfax  must  look  to  the 
Rappahannock  and  to  Salem  Church 
Rescnoir.  One  of  these  counties.  Prince 
William,  is  the  fastest  growing  county 
in  our  State  percentagewise,  having  in- 
creased from  approximately  50.000  in- 
habitants when  the  last  census  was 
taken  to  more  than  100.000  today.  Of 
course,  the  membership  is  well  aware 
of  the  need  and  desirability  for  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  clean  water,  for  salinity 
control,  and  for  additional  recreational 
facilities  in  the  fast  growing  northern 
Virginia  area.  In  fact,  there  is  an  acute 
shortage  of  scenic  parks  and  recreational 
facilities  throughout  the  entire  eastern 
part  of  tlie  United  States. 

While  I  realize  that  this  is  only  an 
authorization  bill,  the  people  of  the 
eighth  district  have  been  waiting  a  long 
time  for  this  project  and  according  to 
a  poll  I  conducted  of  each  home  in  the 
district,  the  citizens  are  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  it.  In  view  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  our  budget  no  request  is  being 
made  for  funds  this  year  but  I  am  hope- 
ful tliat  the  Congress  will  make  the  nec- 
essary funds  available  next  year  so  that 
the  construction  of  the  project  may  get 
underway  and  that  there  will  be  adequate 
clean  water,  recreational  facilities,  flood 
control  and  other  desirable  features 
available  to  the  people  of  the  Fredericks- 
burg and  northern  Virginia  area  as  early 
as  possible. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  for  favor- 
able consideration  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  (Mr.  Duncan]. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
fine  efforts  which  have  been  expended  by 
the  gentlemen  who  serve  on  this  com- 
mittee and  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
fine  efforts  expended  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  in  the  committee  in  re- 
lation to  this  bill  and  the  contributions 
which  he  made  were  very  valuable  to  it. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Cramer]  for  yielding  me  tills  time 
to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  him. 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  this 
committee  which  is  so  important  to  the 
orderly  development  of  our  land  and 
water  resources,  along  with  the  other 
members  of  that  committee,  particularly 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  IMr. 
Blatnik]  ,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  IMr.  Jones],  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Flood 
Control. 

Also,  my  deep  appreciation  goes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  Harsha]  and 


the  gentleman  from  California  IMr.  Don 
Clausen]  for  working  out  a  compromise 
that  I  hope  will  help  resolve  the  difficul- 
ties tliat  have  previously  been  encoun- 
tered on  tlie  project  for  flood  protection 
on  the  big  Sioux  River  between  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  and  North  Sioux  City.  S.  Dak. 

I  further  want  to  express  my  sincere 
thanks  to  t!ie  committee  for  hearing 
testimony  on  the  inoiiosed  plan  to  pro- 
vide for  the  much  needed  stabilization 
of  the  riverbanks  and  provision  of  a  navi- 
gable channel  on  the  Missouri  River  from 
the  vicinity  of  'Vankton,  S.  Dak.,  to  Sioux 
City.  Iowa. 

I  do  hope  that  as  a  result  of  the  ex- 
pression of  concern  by  the  committee,  the 
executive  branch  promptly  will  take  the 
necessai-y  action  for  Congress  to  give  tliis 
IMoject  further  consideration. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  We  have  been  sti-ug- 
filing.  actually,  for  this  flood  protection 
project  for  a  number  of  years  and  I  am 
glad  to  see  hopefully  that  this  problem 
largely  due  to  the  gentleman's  efforts, 
has  been  resolved  and  resolved  in  a  sat- 
isfactory manner. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  the  other  members  of  his  committee 
for  their  understanding  and  helpfulness 
on  these  two  projects  that  apply  to  navi- 
gation and  flood  protection  in  my 
district. 

Mr.  SN"5fDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
serve  on  both  of  the  subcommittees  that 
have  developed  this  bill — the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fiood  Control  and  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Subcommittee.  Those  proj- 
ects that  have  been  included  bear  a 
favorable  benefit-to-cost  ratio.  Those 
projects  submitted  that  were  unfavorable 
were  eliminated. 

Of  particular  interest,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
me  and  many  of  my  canstituents  is  the 
inclusion  in  tliis  bill  of  the  southwestern 
Jefferson  County.  Ky.  floodwall.  This 
project  has  a  benefit-to-co.st  ratio  of 
1.9  to  1.  It  will  protect  over  40.000  resi- 
dents in  my  congressional  district — an 
area  subject  to  frequent  flooding.  A  le- 
currence  of  the  largest  past  flood,  that  of 
1937.  would  now  cause  damage  of  over 
$51  million  or  twice  tlie  cost  of  the 
project.  I  wish  time  permitted  me  to  tell 
the  entire  House  of  the  benefits  of  this 
pioject. 

Local  interest  in  this  project  is  great 
and  the  local  governments  have  already 
made  plans  to  supply  the  local  support 
required. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduced  the  House 
resolution  before  the  Public  Works 
Committee — adopted  June  23,  1964,  that 
led  to  the  favorable  reixirt  from  the 
Coi'ijs  of  Engineers.  I  am  particulaily 
proud  of  this  project — and  particularly 
proud  that  I  can  cast  my  vote  for  this 
bill — and  this  project — for  my  people. 

Ml-.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  at  this  juncture  that  the  gen- 
tleman that  has  just  spoken  has  spent 
endless  hours  on  this  committee  and 
lias  made  a  \ery  valuable  contribution 
to  its  work. 
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Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  ? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation.  This  is  a  very 
significant  day  not  only  for  other  areas 
of  America  but  for  my  particular  area 
because  we  have  included  herein  the 
Little  Dell  Reservoir  which  is  authorized 
under  this  legislation,  a  very  important 
project  which  will  have  an  impact  on 
many  generations  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  this  statement  in 
support  of  authorization  of  the  Little 
Dell  project,  to  be  constructed  by  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  aigineers  in  Parley's 
Canyon  east  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
which  lies  in  my  congressional  district. 
I  have  sponsored  H.R.  8757  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  betteve  the  evidence  shows  this  proj- 
ect to  Ere  justifiable,  both  economically, 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  its  primary 
purpose,  which  is  to  protect  the  Metro- 
politan Salt  Lake  City  area  from  the 
danger  of  floods  In  addition,  the  project 
has  a  vital,  albeit  secondary  function, 
in  providing  an  additional  .source  of 
water  to  support  an  expanding  popula- 
tion and  growing  economy. 

The  Little  Dell  project,  as  recom- 
mended, consists  of  a  multipurpose  dam 
and  50.000  acre-foot  reservoir,  to  be  con- 
structed on  Dell  Creek,  together  with 
facilities  to  divert  water  from  Emigration 
Creek,  Lambs  Canyon,  and  Mill  Creek. 
Total  first  cost  of  the  project  is  estimated 
at  $23,250,000.  Local  contribution  will  be 
approximately  $11,02L000.  including 
$586,000  for  lands,  easements,  rights-of- 
way,  and  relocations:  $9,800,000  for  water 
supply  benefits,  and  $635,000  for  recrea- 
tion and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement. 
This  represents  an  estimated  net  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  of  $12,229,000, 
plus  annual  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  to  be  borne  both  by  local  interests 
and  the  Federal  Government.  Estimated 
average  annual  benefits  of  the  project  are 
$1,841,000.  with  an  estimated  annual 
average  cost  of  $1,038,000. 

The  high  local  contribution  toward 
this  project  reflects  the  areas  need  and 
desire  for  this  Federal  assistance.  Despite 
many  years  of  local  effort  to  alleviate  the 
serious  flood  problems  which  the  Salt 
Lake  City  area  faces,  floods  continue  to 
present  a  constant  threat  to  people  and 
property. 

The  Salt  Lake  County  area  is  unique 
in  both  its  topography  and  water  prob- 
lems. Although  the  average  annual 
precipitation  is  approximately  only  14 
inches,  nearly  70  percent  of  the  annual 
precipitation  occurs  as  snowfall  during 
the  winter  months  on  stream  watersheds 
in  the  high  Wasatch  Mountains  east  of 
the  city.  This  results  in  an  extremely 
heavy  .snowmelt  runoff  during  the  period 
from  April  to  Jime. 

When  an  unusually  heavy  snow  cover  is 
combined  with  a  warm  spring  and  spring 
storms,  the  result  most  often  sends  water 
running  down  city  streets. 

This  condition  last  prevailed  in  1952. 
when  the  major  transcity  tributaries  to 
the  Jordan  River,  Parleys,  Emigration. 
Red  Butte,  and  City  Creeks,  responded 
early  to  unusually  high  temperatures.  By 


late  April,  water  was  gushing  down  one 
of  the  city's  main  streets,  and  gravel  dikes 
as  much  as  6-feet  high  had  to  be  placed 
along  the  street  to  contain  it.  As  it  was, 
the  1952  flood  innundated  1.200  acres  of 
highly  developed  urban  area,  cau.sing  an 
estimated  $2.5  million  in  damages. 

Since  that  time,  the  population  of  the 
county  has  ri.sen  CI  percent,  while 
assessed  total  valuation  has  risen  56  per- 
cent. However,  the  area  still  faces  the 
same  flood  threat  with  what,  despite 
local  effort,  is  basically  the  same  drain- 
age and  flood  control  .system.  Although 
single  floods  of  recent  years  have  not 
reached  the  record  magnitude  of  the  1952 
flood,  it  is  still  estimated  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  that  average  future  dam- 
ages from  all  floods  in  the  Jordan  River 
Ba.sin.  which  includes  all  of  the  Salt  Lake 
metroix)litan  area,  will  reach  over  $2 
million  annually. 

The  Little  Dell  Reservoir  would  col- 
lect surplus  flows  from  Dell.  Parleys,  Red 
Butte,  Emigration,  and  Mill  Creeks, 
which  drain  an  area  of  about  110  square 
miles  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Wa- 
.satch  Mountains  and  adjoining  bench- 
lands  within  the  metropolitan  area.  Red 
Butte.  Emigration,  and  Parleys  Creeks, 
comprising  what  is  known  as  the  13th 
south  stream  group,  provided  the  major 
trouble  during  the  flood  of  1952.  The  pro- 
posed Little  Dell  Project,  therefore, 
would  greatly  alleviate,  if  not  entirely 
eliminate,  the  possibility  of  a  recurrence 
of  the  1952  flood. 

Although  Little  Dell  is  primarily  for 
flood  control,  its  water  supply  benefits 
should  not  be  minimized.  In  an  independ- 
ent engineering  report  on  the  Little  Dell 
project  prepared  in  1962  by  Berger  As- 
sociates. Inc..  a  consulting  engineering 
firm  for  the  Metropolitan  Water  District 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  it  was  noted  that  based 
on  the  estimated  population  growth.  Lit- 
tle Dell  or  a  similar  new  source  of  sup- 
ply would  be  needed  in  the  Salt  Lake 
metropolitan  area  by  about  1969. 

Although  earlier  planned  delivery  to 
Salt  Lake  County  of  water  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation's  central  Utah  proj- 
ect has  diminished  the  immediate  peril  of 
water  shortage  somewhat,  it  is  still  ap- 
parent that  to  support  the  projected 
population  growth  of  Salt  Lake  County, 
which  is  expected  to  top  1  million  by 
2020,  water  from  both  Little  Dell  and  the 
central  Utah  project,  as  well  as  other 
new  sources,  will  be  needed. 

In  this  connection,  another  Berger  As- 
.sociates.  Inc..  study  in  1964  on  "Future 
Requirements  for  Water  in  the  .Salt  Lake 
Metropolitan  Area"  pointed  out  that  'de- 
velopment of  new  sources  of  supply  will 
continue  to  be  needed  at  8-  to  15-year 
intervals  after  1970— depending  on  the 
rate  of  population  growth  and  the 
amount  of  water  obtained  from  each  new 
source  of  supply."  The  report  went  on 
to  recommend  immediate  construction 
of  the  Little  Dell  project,  plus  a  sub- 
scription for  central  Utah  project  water. 
By  all  estimates,  water  from  the  Little 
Dell  project  would  be  suflicient  to  sustain 
a  growth  of  100,000  persons  in  the  metro- 
politan area  by  conserving  the  surplus 
flows  from  the  major  drainage  areas, 
which  are  now  wasted  into  Great  Salt 
Lake. 


Another  important  aspect  is  the  rec- 
reational benefit  which  this  project  will 
provide  to  a  highly-populated  urban 
area.  The  close  proximity  of  the  project 
to  Interstate  Highway  80  jiuts  it  literally 
in  the  backyard  of  nearly  a  half-million 
persons. 

In  summary.  I  believe  the  evidence 
shows  conclusively  that  Federal  partici- 
pation in  the  Little  Dell  project  is  both 
justifiable  and  appropriate  under  provi- 
.sions  of  flood  control  law.  Local  interests 
in  the  area  are  desirous  of  this  assistance, 
and  are  willingly  committing  themselves 
to  pay  their  full  and  fair  share  of  the 
costs. 

This  project  was  originally  authoriztd 
by  Congress  in  1960  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  over  $6  million.  However,  the  popula- 
tion and  industrial  growth  of  the  area  in 
the  past  few  years  has  been  such  that  the 
plan  had  to  be  enlarged  to  fully  scope 
with  that  growth. 

Just  for  example,  the  population  of 
Salt  Lake  County  has  risen  from  211.623 
in  1940.  to  an  estimated  450,000  today.  In 
a  study  made  in  1963,  the  bureau  of  eco- 
nomics and  business  research  of  the  Uni- 
vensity  of  Utah  forecast  that  the  present 
high  rate  of  population  growth  in  the 
coimty  would  diminish,  and  that  the 
average  annual  rate  for  the  1960  to  2020 
period  would  be  approximately  1.9  per- 
cent per  year.  This  would  result  in  a 
population  in  the  county  of  about  893.000 
by  1988.  or  1.160,000  by  the  year  2020. 

Nonagricultural  employment  in  the 
State  of  Utah  in  1966  was  321.283.  and 
wages  from  those  jobs  new  accoimt  for 
nearly  50  percent  of  Utah's  source  of 
personai  income  Of  that  total  employ- 
ment, 165,533  of  those  jobs,  or  nearly 
half,  were  located  in  Salt  Lake  Coimty 
I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  need  for 
this  project  is  doubly  urgent,  and  I 
strongly  recommend  expeditious  ap- 
proval of  the  Omnibus  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors legislation. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  Mentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
gratulate the  committee  on  the  careful 
hearings  conducted  regarding  this  bill. 
Particularly  do  I  want  to  express  appre- 
ciation for  the  inclusion  of  the  Mount 
Carlson  Dam  and  Reservoir  project  and 
the  continuing  attention  given  to  the 
Chatfleld  Dam  and  Reservoir  project. 
By  moving  expeditiously.  I  hope  that 
floods  of  the  type  we  had  in  Colorado  in 
1965  can  be  averted. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  for  listening  to  our  presentation 
and  especially  with  reference  to  the 
emergency  aspects  of  the  bank  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  Missouri  River  wherein  they 
approved  the  allocation  for  which  we 
asked. 

Further.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  am  vei-y  appreciative  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  included  in  Uiis  bill. 
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Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
f urtner  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  1 . 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  S.  3710  as  re- 
l-orted  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

This  bill  was  written  in  a  bipartisan 
manner  by  the  committee  and  it  reflects 
the  efforts  of  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  economize  to  the  niax)mum  ex- 
trnt  pos.^ible.  cinsi.stcnt  with  the  essen- 
tial needs  of  the  Nation  for  water  re- 
s^urc^s  devolorment  projects. 

We  have  heard  testimony  on  a  num- 
ber of  projects  that  are  not  included  in 
this  bill.  Some  of  these  projects  do  not 
warrant  immediate  authorization,  in 
light  of  our  critical  fiscal  situation.  Oth- 
ers pre.sent  problems  that  deserve  more 
study,  rather  than  commit  the  Federal 
Government  to  their  construction  at  this 
time.  The  committee  considered  projects 
totaling  some  $3  to  $1  billion  in  co.sts,  but 
authorized  only  $1,121,319,000  for  new 
projects. 

The  bill  contains  riithorizatio^is  for 
appropriations  to  continue  construction 
of  authorized  projects  in  13  rive:-  b.isins. 
This  authorization  is  in  the  amount  of 
$169  million  and  is  for  one  construction 
season,  through  calendar  year  1969.  An- 
nual authorizations  for  basins  makes  it 
very  difficult  to  properly  and  economi- 
cally plan  and  schedule  construction 
work.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  committee  to 
again  consider  river  basin  authorizations 
next  year,  and  I  hope  that  aut'ioriza- 
tions  will  then  be  provided  for  2  years 
and  that  v.e  may.  thereafter,  stay  on  a 
biannual  basis. 

In  addition,  this  bill  contains  many 
projects  that  arc  essential  for  naviga- 
tion, bsach  erosion  control,  hurricane 
control,  and  to  protect  lives  and  property 
from  devastating  floods. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  bill  includes 
authorizations  in  recognition  of  the 
committees  visits  to  disaster  areas  in- 
cluding Fairbanks.  Alaska — Tanana : 
Denver.  Colo. — the  Mount  Carbom  Proj- 
ect. Bear  Creek.  South  Platte;  south- 
v.est  Texas — Hurricane  Beulah:  and  the 
north  coast  of  California. 

Generally  speaking,  in  view  of  the 
time  problem,  the  committee  considered 
only  those  projects  that  were  noncon- 
troversial.  Those  considered  controver- 
sial were  either  deleted  or  postponed. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  aspects 
of  this  legislation  is  to  be  found  in  sec- 
tion 106.  on  page  49.  of  the  bill  wherein 
the  Coips  of  Engineers  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  investigate  and  study  the 
problem  of  coastal  erosion  along  the  At- 
lantic. Gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts,  the  coasts 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  shorelines  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
In  addition  to  a  thorough  study  of  the 
l^roblem.  the  corps  is  likewise  directed 
to  recommend  to  the  Congress  "the  most 
suitable  t.\T3e  of  remedial  action." 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that  sec- 
tions 113  to  115,  inclusive,  declare  certain 
areas  in  and  aroimd  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  as  nonnavigable.  These  dec- 
larations of  non-navagability  withdraw 
the  Federal  Governments  right  to  order 
the  structures  thereon  removed  for  pur- 


lioses  of  navigation  under  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution.  In  addition, 
this  will  remove  any  cloud  on  the  title, 
and  allow  local  interests  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  development  of  the 
area.  This  action  requires  no  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  funds. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  want 
to  draw  the  attention  of  my  coUeafiucs 
to  section  210  of  the  bill  which  provides 
that  "no  entrance  or  admission  fees  shall 
be  collected  after  March  31.  1970."  at 
any  public  recreation  area  on  lakes  and 
reservoirs  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
I  urge  support  of  this  public  works  au- 
thorization bill  by  all  Members. 

?Ir.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Sper.ker.  I  yield 
Kiich  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio    I  Mr.  HarshaI. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
.support  of  this  legislation.  I  believe  in 
the  main  we  have  a  good  bill.  There  were 
.several  differences  of  opinion  on  s.ime 
of  the  matters,  but  these  were  threshed 
cut  in  the  subcommittee,  and  the  ma- 
jority view  prevailed,  and  I  believe  we 
h.ive  a  bill  that  ever>-one  can  in  good 
conscience  support,  and  I  would  recom- 
mend to  the  Hou.se  the  adoption  of  these 
various  matters  as  reported  by  the  full 
c  Jinmittec. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman >ield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fiom  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
g-ntkman  for  yielding. 

I  should  like  to  ask  someone  as  to  the 
monetary  value  of  this  bill.  I  cannot 
!T.-idily  find  it  in  the  report. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  report  was  not 
available  to  me  until  this  morning. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
t'.eman  will  yield.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
answer  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
flora  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  to 
page  4  of  the  report,  and  to  the  compila- 
tion and  summary  of  the  monetary 
values.  At  the  top  of  the  page  is  title  I. 
navigation  projects  and  beach  erosion 
projects,  a  total  of  $322,733,000. 

Title  II,  flood  control,  hurricane,  and 
multiple-purpose  projects.  $798,586,000, 
total  $1,121,319,000. 

Then  title  III,  basin  monetary  authori- 
zations, which  must  be  done  on  an  an- 
nual basis,  $469  million.  So  the  total  of 
the  bill  is  $1,590,319,000. 

Then  the  list  of  specific  projects  fol- 
low on  pages  4.  5.  6,  7.  and  8. 

Mr,  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  then  this  bill  calls  for  about 
$1.5  billion;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  right. 
If  the  gentleman  will  permit  me  to 
comment  further,  the  answer  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  is  that  that  is 
correct. 

The  principal  reason.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  that  the  bill  is 
here  with  this  suspension  of  the  rules 
procedure  rather  than  through  the  pro- 
cedure of  a  rule  is  that,  as  the  gentle- 
man full  well  knows,  the  Committee  on 


Rules  has  ordered  that,  except  for 
cmeigency  matters  and  the  necessity  of 
sending  a  letter  to  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  members  to  that  effect, 
tliat  they  did  not  wish  to  hold  additional 
further  hearings  on  the.se  niatteis  in 
order  to  get  rules. 

The  projects  herein  involved  are  not 
too  controversial  in  nature,  and  I  for 
one  ar:ree  that  under  these  unusual  cir- 
(  r .  fncps  the  bi'l  .-hou'd  be  brought  to 
the  floor  under  suspension  of  the  rules — 
and  I  admit  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  it  is  an  unusual  lirocedure — but  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  these  are 
necessary  circumstances.  I  will  say  to  the 
r-n  loman  further  that  due  to  the  rc- 
0  nt  heavy  workload  in  the  committee 
it  V.-3S  not  po.ssible  to  bring  the  bill  out 
any  more  quickly  than  they  did,  and  give 
it  proper  consideration.  , 

I  will  also  s.iy  to  the  gentleman  that 
we  could  have  rushed  the  bill  throurrh 
without  laroper  consideration,  and  it 
ni'Rht  have  been  here  earlier  under  a  rule, 
but  I  would  rather  have  it  here  under 
this  procedure  after  proper  considera- 
tion. e\en  under  su.spcnsion  of  the  rules, 
than  to  rush  it  through  the  committee 
without  adequate  consideration  in  order 
that  v.e  have  a  rule  on  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  eentleman  will 
y.eld  farther,  and  I  v. ill  be  brief.  I  want 
to  protest  as  vehemently  as  I  know  how 
this  kind  of  procedure.  We  could  not  get 
?,  copy  of  the  report  on  Saturday  of  last 
week,  and  here  we  are  on  Monday  about 
to  pass  the  bill  after  only  40  minutes  of 
debate,  with  all  amendments  prohibited, 
involving  $1.5  billion.  This  is  the  wrong 
procedure,  and  I  do  not  care  whether  v.e 
are  working  toward  adjournment  or  what 
V.e  are  supposed  to  be  doing  here,  this  is 
wrong.  rJjsolutcly  v.iong.  to  take  up  a 
hill  of  this  magnitude  under  saspension 
of  the  r  les. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  bad  enough  to 
take  up.  under  suspension  of  the  rules, 
the  previous  bill  providing  for  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars  to  be  expended  each  year 
into  the  unknown  future.  Tliere  are  line 
items  galore  in  this  bill,  but  Members 
are  powerless  to  get  at  any  of  them  be- 
cause of  the  rules  which  preclude  the 
Members  from  working  their  will. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleJiian. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  tiie  remarks  of  tiie 
gentleman  from  Iowa  and  also  to  point 
out  that  if  we  are  going  to  do  anything 
on  getting  this  budget  down,  it  has  to 
begin  at  the  authorization  level. 

We  do  not  know  how  much  of  this 
S1.5  billion  actually  would  be  scheduled 
for  the  fiscal  year  1969.  Of  course,  no- 
where near  this  amount,  but  what  might 
be  contemplated  under  the  budget  and  I 
think  if  we  are  going  to  proceed  in  tliii 
fashion,  the  Congress  might  just  as  well 
admit  that  it  is  a  rubberstamp  and  go 
on  home. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  wou'd  say  in  response 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that  over 
$3  billion  of  authorizations  were  consid- 
ered by  the  subcommittees  and  we  spent 
a  considerable  amount  of  time  and  study 
on  this  problem.  We  think  we  have 
brought  out  a  measure  here  that  reflects 
considerable  savings — less  than  half  of 
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the  amount  of  the  total  authorization  re- 
quested. Of  course,  this  will  not  be  spent, 
in  all  probability,  none  of  it  for  the  fiscal 
year  1969  because  this  matter  lias  not 
been  budgeted.  There  have  been  no  ap- 
propriations for  it  whatsoever. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  appreciate  that  part  of 
tlie  thing,  but  I  think  we  do  have  to  re- 
late it  to  that. 

I  had  previously  asked  .some  questions 
over  at  this  table  as  to  how  this  did  sit 
with  the  President's  budget  and  I  could 
not  get  any  answers  at  all  which  led  me  to 
make  tlie  remarks  that  it  is  going  to  have 
some  impact  on  fiscal  1969,  I  think  the 
gentleman  would  agree — or  maybe  it 
would  not  at  all. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  asked 
me  sonlei  ■  questions  at  the  table  and  I 
am  sorry'  that  I  was  not  sufficiently 
persuasive  in  my  reply. 

But  my  reply  was — and  I  repeat  it  for 
the  Record — that  this  is  an  authoriza- 
tion bill  and  if  in  fact  there  are  any 
projects — and  I  do  not  know  of  any.  ex- 
cept for  basin  authorization,  that  have 
to  continue — there  are  no  projects  that 
are  in  the  1969  budget  in  this  authoriza- 
tion. 

So,  that  answers  the  gentleman's  first 
question. 

Now  relating  to  the  basin  authoriza- 
tions, the  amount  contained  in  here  is 
the  maximum  that  could  be  appropri- 
ated and  it  does  not  in  any  way  affect 
what  was  submitted  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Those  basins  that  have  been 
started  have  to  continue. 

So  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman,  he 
is  overly  concerned  as  it  relates  to  the 
budget  because  this  does  not  affect  the 
budget. 

Not  only  that,  we  reduced  by  about 
50  percent  the  numerous  requests  made 
to  the  committee  for  this  authorization. 
So  I  think  we  were  quite  responsible. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, if  I  may,  that  this  is  not  just 
a  question  of  holding  to  the  President's 
budget.  We  have  to  cut  back  in  these 
areas.  The  committee  apparently,  if  it 
has  not  got  the  data,  how  can  the  com- 
mittee actually  cut  back  and  establish 
priorities?  The  difficult  job  ahead  of  us 
is  to  establish  priorities  on  many  desir- 
able programs. 

These  are — probably  every  one  of  them 
I  am  sure — with  the  committee  s  work, 
desirable  programs,  it  is  the  lack  of 
priorities  that  is  creating  the  trouble. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  rose  originally  to  ask 
some  questions  which  were  asked  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  but  they  have 
now  been  answered. 

I  had  another  inquiry  and  it  is  this. 
How  many  unfunded  public  works  proj- 
ects are  now  authorized  in  dollars? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may 
answer  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  last  ac- 


count that  our  Committee  on  Public 
Works  had  some  years  ago  at  that  time 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $10  million. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  that  these  surveys  and  these 
authorizations  were  completely  out  of 
date  and  unrealistic  and  would  have  to 
be  modified  if  they  are  to  be  considered 
further  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

I  do  not  think  that  they  are  proper 
projects  for  us  to  consider. 

The  sentleman  from  North  Carolina 
recalls.  I  am  quite  sure,  that  when  the 
gentleman  from  Micliigan  I  Mr.  Don- 
DERol  was  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  he  made  a  vigorous 
effort  for  the  committee  to  deauthorize 
this  type  of  project. 

The  House  did  not  look  with  favor 
upon  that  proposition  and  rejected  it. 

But  as  long  as  those  projects  are  on 
the  shelf  and  are  not  giving  us  any  trou- 
ble, I  think  it  will  mean  for  us  to  go 
back  and  look  at  them  because  they  no 
longer  play  any  part  in  the  consideration 
of  the  authorizations  or  appropriations. 

Mr.  JONAS.  May  I  inquire  further 
whether  these  projects  will  assume  what- 
ever priorities  are  given  to  them  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  President  on  some  future  oc- 
casion when  a  request  for  appropria- 
tions is  made? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Not  only  that, 
but  the  authoi-ization  is  free  of  the  bill, 
the  basin  authorization.  Some  of  the 
basins  were  authorized  ui  1938.  We  know 
and  realize  the  importance  of  keeping 
those  basin  authorizations  up  to  date  in 
relation  to  the  water  needs  and  require- 
ments in  the  basins.  Therefore,  we  wish 
to  examine  them  frequently  and  to  see 
that  every  dollar  will  be  prudently  spent 
in  developing  the  water  needs  and  re- 
quirements of  the  basins. 

Mr.  JONAS.  As  I  understand  the  bill, 
it  contains  authorization  about  a  half 
billion  dollars  specifically  for  those 
basins:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  $469  million 
for  basins. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Are  these  projects  re- 
quired to  be  authorized  now? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  like  to  make  one 
other  comment,  if  I  may.  As  I  under- 
stand the  figures  previously  cited  by  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  there  are  out- 
standing :.ow  about  $10  billion  in  author- 
izations for  public  works  projects.  This 
bill  would  increase  that  total  by  $1.5  bil- 
lion. Who  determines  the  order  in  which 
these  projects  are  to  be  funded  in  the 
future?  That  is.  who  makes  the  initial 
determination?  Some  future  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  subject,  of 
course,  to  leing  overridden  by  Congress; 
but  do  they  all  stand  in  line?  Are  they 
given  equal  treatment?  Or  is  there  a 
question  of  selectivity  involved? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  think  we 
have  been  very  careful  in  establishing  a 
priority  arrangement  and  method  of 
considering  these  prospectuses.  .We  do 
have  a  need  requirement. 

Mr.  JONAS.  What,  I  mean  is,  in  the 
future  will  the  administration  pick  out  a 
previously  authorized  project  and  put  it 


ahead  of  these,  or  might  It  select  one  of 
these  projects  and  put  it  ahead  of  a  pre- 
viously authorized  project? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  could  not 
speak  for  future  administrations  any 
more  than  I  could  speak  for  future  ac- 
tions of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
on  which  the  gentleman  serves. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  way  these  matters 
are  generally  handled,  the  States  and  the 
communities  make  tlieir  requests  for 
money  and  construction  activation  of  the 
authorization,  and  they  make  their  case 
as  to  why  they  believe  it  is  necessary  to 
give  certain  projects  high  priority.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  then  sorts  the  proj- 
ects out  on  an  annual  basis.  They  then 
send  it  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
Washington.  Then  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  takes  a  look  at  it.  I  think  there 
is  excellent  protection  to  try  to  make 
sure  the  projects  are  handled  on  their 
merits  rather  than  on  a  political  basis. 

Mr.  JONAS.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  do  something  with  the  $10  billion 
in  outstanding  authorizations  before  au- 
thorizing a  new  group  of  projects  involv- 
ing another  SI  '2  billion. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  S. 
3710.  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  and  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1968. 

I  strongly  support  provi.>ions  of  sec- 
tion 210  in  the  bill,  to  end  all  entrance 
fees  at  Army  Engineer  lakes  in  March  of 
1970.  and  to  impose  limitations  now  on 
user  fees  collected  at  these  lakes. 

The  user  fee  limitation,  which  the  bill 
would  make  effective  on  its  final  cnac-- 
mcnt.  will  guarantee  without  further  d»- 
lay  free  access  to  and  use  of  the  waters 
for  fisheiTnen.  boatsmen  and  otheis. 

This  restores  for  the  public  the  fire 
access  for  recreational  purposes  which 
was  guaranteed  in  most  authorizing 
legislation  for  Army  Engineer  projects. 

The  bill  should  be  passed  by  unani- 
mous vote. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  rivers 
and  harbors  bill  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Nation  and  should  be  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  vole. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  assure  con- 
tinued authorization  of  funds  to  earn' 
on  urgent  flood  control  measures,  develop 
water  and  power  facilities,  and  providf 
for  navigation  benefiting  many  States  of 
the  Union. 

Oklahoma  is  one  of  those  States  vitally 
interested  in  navigation's  development 
on  both  the  Arkansas  River  and  the  Red 
River.  This  bill  assures  progress  on  both 
of  these  great  navigation  projects,  and 
is  tremendously  important  to  our  States' 
industrial  and  economic  future.  I  com- 
mend the  committee  for  its  recom- 
mendations in  S.  3710. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  the  bill,  in 
section  210,  provides  for  an  end  to  en- 
trance fees  at  Army  Engineer  public 
recreation  areas,  not  later  than  March 
31.  1970. 

The  same  provision  assuies  that  user 
fees  at  these  lakes,  following  enactment 
and  Presidential  approval  of  S.  3710,  will 
no  longer  be  used  to  deny  access  to  and 
use  of  water  areas.  Picnic  areas,  lightly 
developed  shorelands.  scenic  drives  and 
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many  other  areas  of  our  lakes  would  be 
freed  from  these  user  fees. 

For  the  fisherman,  for  the  family  on  a 
picnic,  for  the  sightseer  and  the  boats- 
man,  our  lakes  will  once  again  be  free — 
as  was  provided  by  law  when  most  of 
these  Army  Engineer  dams  were  con- 
structed. 

Many  of  us  in  Oklahoma  have  been 
working  for  this  day  for  a  long  time.  I 
am  happy  to  see  the  House  will  now 
vote  its  will,  and  feel  sure  S.  3710  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
incredible  to  nie  that,  faced  with  the 
current  financial  crisis  at  home  and 
abroad  which  caused  this  House  to  pass 
a  mandated  $6  billion  e.xpendituie  cut. 
we  should  now  be  authorizing  more  than 
one  and  a  half  billion  dollars  for  rivers 
and  harbors  projects 

I  find  it  very  disturbing  that  the  House 
should  blithely  slap  the  middle-income 
taxpayer  with  a  10-percent  surcharge, 
and  tlien  pass  huge  authorizations  and 
appropriations  for  nonessential  expendi- 
tures of  this  type.  When  taken  with  the 
gigantic  public  works  and  highway  bills 
just  recently  pa.ssed.  it  makes  one  doubt 
the  sincerety  of  tho.se  who  have  been 
making  such  a  flamboyant  case  for  econ- 
omy in  Government,  particularly  those 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  Where  arc 
all  those  economy -minded  Congre.'^smen 
today,  may  I  ask? 

The  economy  bloc  .seems  to  arouse 
itself  only  over  essential  .social  pro- 
grams for  health,  education,  job  train- 
ing, and  antipoverty  efforts  which  are 
vital  to  strengthening  the  fabric  of  our 
society  and  particularly,  our  mo.st  imjwr- 
tant  resource,  human  beings.  When  it 
comes  to  the  poik  barrel,  they  are  all 
in  hiding. 

I  am  sure  that  the  SI. 5  billion  au- 
thorized in  this  bill  could  be  better 
spent  on  truly  es.sential  programs  or  at 
least  deferred  to  offset  the  need  for  the 
inequitable  tax  surcharge  earlier  passed. 
I  am  sure  many  of  the  projects  are  meri- 
torious, but  in  this  time  of  crisis,  none 
of  them  could  really  be  rated  as  priority 
items. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  this  au- 
thorization and  hope,  vainly  I  know,  that 
it  will  be  soundly  defeated. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Spef.ker.  S.  3710  in- 
cludes an  authorization  for  a  project  of 
great  importance  to  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware. The  Delaware  coast  beach  erosion 
control  and  hurricane  protection  project 
will  supplant  the  existing  temporary 
State-Federal  effort  with  a  more  compre- 
hensive long-range  project  designed  to 
strengthen  the  beaches  against  erosion 
resulting  from  normal  tidal  action  and 
the  more  .'^evere  effects  of  storms  and 
hurricanes. 

The  Delaware  Atlantic  coast  has  long 
.suffered  from  the  effects  of  tide  and 
storm.  Over  the  last  half  century,  for 
example.  Rehoboth  has  seen  almost  a 
city  block  along  the  ocean  front  fall 
prey  to  the  sea,  and  a  number  of  older 
structures  on  the  beach  have  been  moved 
inland  to  escape  the  ocean's  encroach- 
ment. 

Delawareans  vividly  recall  the  March 
1962  storm  which  swept  the  Middle  At- 
lantic coast  causing  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty   damage   in    the   millions.    Lasting 


through  several  successive  high  tides,  the 
storm  caused  widespread  flooding  of 
marshlands  along  the  Delaware  Bay,  iso- 
lating bayside  communities  and  requir- 
ing emergency  evacuation  of  residents  of 
.several.  Even  more  severe  was  the  de- 
struction wrought  along  the  ocean 
coast— the  area  covered  by  the  project 
authorized  under  tlie  bill.  Damage  to 
structures  fronting  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  Rehoboth,  Indian  River,  and 
A.ssawoman  Bays  was  extensive;  the 
dunes  jirotecting  areas  beyond  the 
beaches  were  flattened:  the  beaches, 
themselves,  were  scoured  clean  of  their 
sand,  leaving  only  the  underlying  clay 
deposits:  the  narrow  stretch  of  sandy 
beach  reaching  fiom  Dewey  Beach  to 
Fenwick  Island — nearly  three-quarters 
of  the  project  area — was  breached  at 
several  points.  The  State  of  Delaware  in 
cooperation  with  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers immediately  initiated  measures 
to  stabilize  the  weakened  beaches  and 
rebuild  them.  These  efforts,  which  have 
continued  during  the  past  6  years,  have 
proved  successful  in  preventing  further 
severe  damage  to  the  beaches. 

In  January  1963  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  by  resolution  author- 
ized a  study  to  determine  the  proper  ac- 
tion to  reclaim  and  preserve  tlie  storm- 
ravaged  area  As  a  result  of  the  study, 
it  was  determined  that  the  24.5-mile-long 
Atlantic  coa.st  of  Delaware  from  historic 
Cape  Henlopen  to  Fenwick  Island  on  the 
Delaware-Maryland  border  required  sub- 
.stantial  upgrading  to  prevent  further 
deterioration.  The  project  in  this  bill  i-- 
designed  to  take  up  where  the  short-term 
measures  of  recent  years  leave  off.  It  will 
supplant  tlie.se  efforts  with  a  long-range 
program  of  beach  widening  and  dune 
construction  to  strengthen  the  ocean 
coast  against  storm  and  tide. 

The  benefits  of  this  needed  project  ex- 
tend well  beyond  the  borders  of  the  State 
of  Delaware  for  the  project  area  includes 
communities  which  annually  iuindreds 
of  thousands  of  weekenders  and  vaca- 
tioners come  from  the  nearby  Wash- 
ington. Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia 
metropolitan  areas.  It  is  an  important 
recreational  asset  of  the  entire  Middle 
Altantic  area  which  should  and  must  be 
preserved  and  enhanced  for  jjresent  and 
future  generations. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  merits 
the  appreciation  of  the  people  of  Dela- 
ware and.  indeed,  all  wiio  visit  the  Dela- 
ware shore  resorts,  for  its  early  and  fa- 
vorable action  in  reporting  this  important 
project  intact,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  it 
will  be  iwssible  for  us  to  move  forward 
to  reclaim,  preserve,  and  develop  the  Del- 
aware coast  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
Much  credit  is  due  my  distinguished 
colleague  in  the  other  body,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Delaware.  Since  1963  he 
has  worked  hard  to  see  this  needed  proj- 
ect realized.  His  initiative  and  hard  work 
are  in  large  measure  responsible  for  the 
early  and  favorable  action  on  this  project 
of  importance  to  Delaware  and  the  iieo- 
ple  of  neigiiboring  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
that   the  Hou.se  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  S.  3710.  as  amended. 
The  question  was  taken. 


Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  \ote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  307.  nay.s  86."not  voting  39.  as 
follows : 

I  Roll  No  2.53  I 
YEA.S— 307 


AlH-l  I  etliv 

F.,,ch 

McDoi.ald. 

Ada  11 

Evar.b.  Colo 

Mich. 

Addabliu 

Everett 

MrEwci; 

Albert 

Fallon 

McFall 

.^l  deitoi..  111. 

Faib.steiii 

McMiiluii 

Ardrews.  Ahi 

Fascell 

Miicdoi.ald. 

.\;!rircwi. 

KeiHhan 

Mass 

N  D.ik 

Fir.dley 

Machen 

Ar. !  111/10 

Fisher 

Mahon 

A^libiook 

Flood 

Mall  Hard 

A'hraore 

Flynt 

Martin 

A^pll  all 

Foley 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Ayie.'^ 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Malhias.  Md. 

Uarlr  - 

Ford. 

Matsuna^a 

Barrett 

William  D. 

Mayne 

Bates 

Fountain 

Meeds 

Battm 

Frledel 

Meskill 

Belcher 

K'.ilton.  Tci.r. 

Michel 

Beh 

I'uqiia 

Miller.  Calif 

Beiirett 

Galifiiii  akib 

Miller.  Oiuo 

Bcrrv 

Garmatz 

Mills 

Beviil 

Gaihii  :«."■ 

Miiik 

Blarkbmn 

Oelty."- 

Mize 

Blatnik 

Gibborti 

Moniutaii 

BoHiAS 

Gilbert 

Moi  luoraciy 

Bollini; 

Gonzalez 

Moore 

Bolton 

Giay 

Mooihcad 

Brarco 

Greei:.  Oret; 

Moivian 

Brav 

Green.  P.i 

Moi'l.-.  N    Mrx 

Brinkley 

Gilltin 

Moiton 

Bi-ock 

G rover 

Mosher 

Brooks 

Gubser 

Moss 

Biotzmaii 

Gurney 

Murphy.  Ill 

Brown.  Culif 

Hawaii 

Murphy.  NY 

Bi-oyhiU.  Va 

Haley 

Mveih 

Burke.  Ha. 

Hall 

Nalcher 

Burke.  Mass. 

Halleck 

Ned.'.i 

Burleson 

Halpp'ii 

Nelser. 

Buitor..  Calif. 

Hamilton 

Nichols 

Burton.  Utah 

Hammer- 

Nix 

Bu.sh 

schmidt 

O'Hara.  Mich 

Button 

Haiiley 

Oisen 

Bvrne.  Pa. 

Hanna 

0  Neal.  Ga. 

Cabell 

Hansen.  Wash 

ONeill.  Mass. 

Cai  ter 

Hardy 

Passman 

Casey 

Harrison 

Patman 

CedeibPi'^ 

Harsha 

Patten 

Celler 

Hathaway 

Pe!ly 

Clark 

Hawkins 

PL'pper 

Clatisen. 

Hays 

PeiKit  s 

Don  H. 

Hebert 

Pettis 

Clawson.  Del 

HeclUer.  VV.  Va    Ph'ibii: 

Cleveland 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Pickle 

Cohelan 

Helstoski 

Pike 

Colmer 

Henderson 

Poai;e 

Conable 

Hicks 

Podell 

Cormaii 

Hosmer 

Pollock 

Cowger 

Howard 

Price.  Ill 

Cramer 

Hull 

Price.  Tex. 

Cunnlr.nham 

Hui.fiate 

Piyor 

Daddano 

Ichord 

Purcell 

Daniels 

Irwin 

Quie 

Davis.  Ga. 

Jarman 

Quillcn 

Davis,  Wis. 

Joelson 

Randall 

Dawson 

Johnsoi..  Calif.  Rees 

Delaney 

Jones.  Ala. 

Reifel 

Dellenback 

Jones.  Mo. 

Reinecke 

Deni^ev 

Jones.  N  C 

Reust 

Dent 

Karsten 

Rhodes.  Ariz 

Dlckii-.son 

Karth 

Riesle 

DiriKS 

Kazen 

Rivers 

Dinnell 

Kee 

Roberti- 

Dole 

Keith 

Robison 

Dot  oil  ii** 

Kelly 

Rodu  0 

Don 

Kli  wan 

Rosers.  Colo. 

Dow 

Kleppe 

Rollers.  Fla. 

Dowdy 

Kluc/yi: -ki 

Ror.ai: 

Downi-  y 

Kyi 

Roone\ .  NY 

Dulski 

Laird 

Rooney.  Pa 

Dui.car. 

Lai.gen 

Rosenthal 

Ecknardt 

Len  1:011 

Rostenkowskl 

Edmoiidsor. 

Llpioomb 

Roth 

Edwaidb  A:a 

Lloyd 

Roudebush 

Edwaid.s.  La 

McCarthy 

Roush 

EUbeiK 

McCloskey 

Roybal 

Erlei.boin 

McClure 

Ruppc 
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St  Gtermaln 
St  Onge 
8<-hadeb«rg 
Scberla 
S^hwer.gel 

S'Ott 

Srlden 

siupley 

Shriver 

S  K?s 

Sl«k 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Sm;th.  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Smith.  Oklft. 

Snyder 

Sprlrger 

Staggers 


Abbltt 

Adams 

Arei'.ds 

Belts 

Blester 

Bingham 

Bow 

Brademas 

I)i<K)mll«ld 

Bcown.  Mteh. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Bioyhlll,  N.C. 

Buchanan 

Bvri.es.  Wis. 

Cnhlll 

Carey 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Collier 

Conte 

Corbet  t 

Curtis 

Derwlnskl 

Devii-.c 

Dwyer 

Eshlemai: 

Fraser 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Goodlu:K 
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Stanton 

Steed 

StelRer,  Ariz. 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teatcue.  Calif 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  N.J 

Thomson,  Wis 

Tiernan 

Tujney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Viporlto 

NAYS— 86 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Gude 

Hfirvpy 

Horton 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Johr.Eon.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Kastenmeler 

Kii  1,'.  NY. 

Kuplerman 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Latta 

Long.  Md. 

Liikens 

McCIory 

McCuIIoch 

McDade 

MacOrcyo.- 

Marsh 

Mlnlsh 

OKonskl 

Ottlnger 

i-lr-.  le 

Poff 

Pucirskt 

NOT  VOTING— 30 


Waldle 

Watson 

Watts 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Chajles  H. 
W'.iui 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Young 
Zab'.ockt 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Held.  111. 

Held.  N.Y. 

Riimsleld 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Sohneebell 

.Scliweiker 

Statlord 

Stelger.  Wis 

St  ration 

Taft 

Thompsoi 

Tuck 

Vanik 

Walker 

Wiimpler 

Watkir.s 

Whalcn 

Whallcy 

WUinall 

Williams.  Pn 

WolSf 

W\(iler 

V.yllc 

Wyrai;n 

Vi'tes 


Mr.  KUYKENDALL  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  _ 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  SpeaKer, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed  and  include  therewith 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Ga. 


Ar.dcrior. 

Tenr.. 
Ashley 
Blanton 
Boland 
Conyers 
Culver 
de  la  Garza 
Edwards.  Calif 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Flno 

Frellnghuysen 
Gallagher 
Gardner 


Cialmo 

Goodelt 

Harsen.  Idalio 

;ierlor.K 

Hullfleld 

UoUai.d 

Kii'.g.  CalU. 

Kornegay 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

Madden 

May 

Mlnshall 


Morse.  Mass. 

O'Hara.  Ill 

('ailsback 

Rarlck 

Resr.ick 

'Rhodes,  Pa. 

SandmaD 

iSmtth.  Calif. 

Stephens 

Talcott 

lUt 

lWat;fo;:i.er 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof  >  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  [the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  wUb  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Fino. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Sandnjan. 

Mr.  King  of  California  wlth(Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Holifleld  with  Mr.  Moit$e  of  Massachu- 

SSttS.  I 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Mlnsiiall. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tenntesee  with  Mr. 
Tr.lcotl. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Railsljnck. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Prettnghuysen. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsyltinia  with  Mr. 
Gardner.  I 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  llansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  wiih  Mrs.  May. 

Mr  Boland  with  Mr.  Smlti  1  of  California. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr.  Rarick  with  Mr.  O'Haik  of  Illinois. 

Mr  Landrum  with  Mr.  Aslley. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louis  jana  with  Mr. 
Stephens.  J 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Herlttng. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  de  Ib  Garza. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsjilvania  changed 
his  vote  from  'yea'  to  "Bay. " 


AUTHORIZING  ESTABLISHMENT  OP 
REDWOOD  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
iS.  2515 >  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  the  Redwood  National  Park  in  the 
State  of  Californin,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  amended 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  2515 
That  in  order  to  preserve  significant  ex- 
amples of  the  primeval  coastal  redwood 
(Sequoia  sempervirens)  forests  and  the 
streams  and  seashores  with  which  they  are 
asBOciated  for  purposes  of  public  Inspiration, 
enjoyment,  and  sclentiac  study,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish an  area  to  be  known  as  the  Redwood 
National  Park  in  Del  Norte  and  Humboldt 
Counties.    California. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  area  to  be  included  within 
the  Redwood  National  Park  is  that  generally 
depicted  on  the  map  entitled  'Proposed  Red- 
wood National  Park",  numbered  NP-RED- 
7113,  and  dated  June  1968,  copies  of  which 
map  shall  be  kept  available  for  public  in- 
spectlon  in  the  offices  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  shall 
be  filed  with  appropriate  officers  of  Del  Norte 
and  Humboldt  Counties.  The  Secretary  may 
from  time  to  time,  with  a  view  to  carrying 
out  the  purpose  of  this  Act  and  with  partic- 
ular attention  to  minimizing  sUtatlon  of  the 
streams,  damage  to  the  timber,  and  assuring 
the  preservation  of  the  scenery  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  national  park  and  seashore 
as  depicted  on  paid  map,  modify  said  bound- 
aries, giving  notice  of  any  changes  Involved 
therein  by  publication  of  a  revised  drawing 
or  boundary  description  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister and  by  filing  said  revision  with  the  offi- 
cers with  whom  the  original  map  was  filed, 
but  the  acreage  within  said  park  shall  at  no 
time  exceed  twenty-eight  thousand  five  hun- 
dred acres,  exclusive  of  submerged  lands. 

lb)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section I  a)  of  this  section,  the  boundaries  of 
the  park  and  seashore  shall  not  include  ex- 
isting State  highways,  but  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  cooperate  with  appropriate 
officials  of  the  State  of  California  and  of  Del 
Norte  and  Humboldt  Counties  in  patrolling 
and  maintaining  such  roads  and  highways. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
acquire  lands  and  Interests  In  land  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Redwood  National 
Park  and.  in  addition  thereto,  not  more  than 
ten  acres  outside  of  those  boundaries  for  an 
administrative  site  or  sites.  Such  acquisition 
may  be  by  donation,  purchase  with  appropri- 
ated or  donated  funds,  exchange,  or  other- 
wise, but  lands  and  Interests  in  land  owned 
by  the  State  of  California  may  be  acquired 
only  by  donation,  and  no  other  lands  or  in- 
terests in  land  within  the  boundahe*  of  the 
park  shall  be  acquire*!  until  said  Slate  ha« 
conveyed  or  agreed  to  convey  the  lands  owned 


by  it  therein  to  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act.  If  any  Individual  tract  or 
parcel  of  land  to  be  acquired  Is  partly  inside 
and  partly  outside  said  boundaries,  the  Sec- 
retary may,  in  order  to  minimize  the  payment 
of  severance  damages,  acquire  tlie  whole  of 
the  tract  or  parcel,  exchange  that  part  of  it 
which  is  outside  the  boundaries  far  land  or 
interests  In  land  inside  the  boundaries  or  for 
other  land  or  Interests  In  land  to  be  .ocqulred 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  and  dispose  of  so  much 
thereof  as  is  not  so  utilized  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (63 
Stat.  377).  as  amended  (40US.C.  471  et  seq.(. 
The  cost  of  any  land  so  n^-qulred  nnd  disposed 
of  shall  not  be  charged  against  llie  liinlt-i- 
tlon  on  authorized  appropriations  contained 
in  section  10  of  this  Act. 

(bl  The  Secretary  Is  further  authorized  to 
acquire,  as  provided  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  lands  and  interests  in  land  border- 
ing both  sides  of  the  highway  between  fne 
present  .southern  boundary  of  Prairie  Cro?k 
Redwoods  State  Park  and  a  point  on  Red- 
wood Creek  near  the  town  of  Orlck  to  a  depth 
sufllclcnt  to  maintain  or  to  restore  a  screen 
if  trees  between  the  highway  and  the  land 
behind  the  screen  r.nd  the  activities  con- 
tluctPd  thereon. 

ic)  In  order  to  afford  as  full  protection 
ns  is  reasonably  possible  to  the  timber,  soil, 
and  streams  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
park,  the  Secretary  is  authorized,  by  any  of 
the  means  set  out  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
sf?ctlon.  to  acquire  Interests  in  land  from, 
nnd  to  enter  into  contracts  and  cooperative 
.'.greements  with,  the  owners  of  land  on  the 
periphery  of  the  park  and  on  watersheds 
tributary  to  streams  within  the  park  designed 
to  nssure  that  the  consequences  of  forestry 
115 maeement,  timbering,  land  use  and  soil 
coMscrvatlon  practices  conducted  thereon,  or 
of  the  lack  of  such  practices,  will  not  ad- 
versely aflect  the  limber,  soil,  and  streams 
within  the  park  as  aforesaid.  As  used  in  this 
.■-■ubsection.  the  term  "Interests  in  land"  does 
not  Include  fee  title  unless  the  Secretary' 
finds  that  the  cost  of  a  necessary  less-lhan- 
fce  interest  would  be  dlsproportionatCiV  hlph 
as  compared  with  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
fee.  No  acquisition  shall  be  effectuated  except 
by  donation  :ind  no  contract  or  cooperative 
agreement  shall  be  executed  by  the  Secretary 
p'irsuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
rntll  sl.-.ty  days  after  he  has  notified  the 
President  of  tlie  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  his  Intended 
action  and  of  the  costs  and  benefits  to  the 
United  Slates  involved   therein. 

Id)  Upon  agreement  by  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia to  administer  the  same  as  a  part  of 
its  State  park  system,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  acquire,  by  any  of  the  means  set 
out  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
tract  of  land  comprising  approximately  three 
hundred  and  ninety  acres.  In  sections  6.  8.  and 
9.  township  1  north,  range  2  east,  which  if 
frequently  referred  to  as  the  Van  Duzen 
grove  and.  upon  request  of  the  State,  to  trans- 
fer title  to  said  tract  to  It  Said  title  jhall 
revert  to  the  Un!t*d  States  If  the  State  falls 
or  ceases  to  administer  the  land  for  public 
park  and  recrefation  purpoees  or  if  It  attempts 
to  transfer  the  title  to  any  third  party  for 
any  purpose. 

Sec  4.  (a  I  Improved  properly  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Redwood  National  Park 
shall  not  be  subject  to  condemnation  as  long 
as  It  conforms  to  zoning  bylaws  established 
by  the  county  in  which  the  property  Is  situ- 
ated, which  bylaws  conform  to  standards  set 
by  th?  Secretary.  Sxjch  bylaws  shall  be  de- 
signed among  other  things.  (1)  to  permit  only 
such  minor  improvements  on  the  property  as 
are  compatible  with  the  purpose  of  the  park 
and  seashore  and  (11)  to  promote  the  purpose 
of  the  park  and  seashore  by  establishing 
acreage  limits,  frontage  and  setback  require- 
ments, and  procedures  for  giving  public 
notice  of  zoning,  variances,  and  exceptions. 
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(bl  The  owner  of  Improved  pro|)€rty  on  the 
date  of  Its  acquisition  by  the  Secietary  under 
this  Act  may.  as  a  condition  of  such  acquisi- 
tion, retain  for  himself  and  his  heirs  and 
assigns  a  right  of  use  and  occupancy  of  the 
improved  property  for  noncommercial  resi- 
dential purposes  for  a  definite  term  of  not 
mure  than  twenty-tive  years  or.  in  lieu 
thereof,  for  a  term  ending  at  the  death  of 
the  owner  or  the  death  of  his  spouse,  which- 
ever is  later.  The  owner  shall  elect  the  term 
to  be  reserved.  Unless  the  property  is  wholly 
or  partially  donated  to  tlie  United  States, 
the  Secretary  shall  pay  the  owner  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  property  on  the 
date  of  acquisition  minus  the  fair 
market  value  on  that  date  of  the 
right  reuiined  by  the  owner.  A  right  retained 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  subject 
to  termination  by  the  Secretary  upon  his  de- 
termination tliat  It  is  being  exercised  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of  this 
Act.  and  It  shall  terminate  by  operation 
of  law  upon  the  Secretary's  notifying  the 
holder  of  the  right  of  such  determination  and 
tendering  to  him  an  amount  equal  to  the 
fair  market  value  of  that  portion  of  the  right 
which   remains  unexpired 

(c)  The  term  'improved  property".  a.s  used 
in  this  section,  means  a  detached,  non- 
commercial residential  dwelling,  the  con- 
struction of  which  was  begun  belore  Oc- 
tober 9.  1967.  together  with  so  much  of  the 
land  on  which  the  dwelling  l.s  situated,  the 
said  land  being  in  the  same  ownership  as  the 
dwelling,  as  the  Secretary  shall  designate  to 
be  reasonably  necessary  lor  the  enjoyment  of 
the  dwelling  for  the  sole  purfKJse  of  noncom- 
mercial residential  use.  together  with  any 
structures  acces-sory  to  the  dwelling  which  are 
situated  on  the  land  so  designated. 

Sec.  5  In  exercising  his  authoritv  to  ac- 
quire lands  and  iiuerests  in  land  by  ex- 
change under  this  Act.  the  Secretary  may 
accept  title  to  non-Federal  property  and 
transfer  to  the  grantor  any  federally  owned 
property  under  liis  Jurisdiction  in  the  St.ite 
of  California,  except  property  needed  for 
public  use  and  management,  which  he  classi- 
fies as  suitable  for  exchange  or  other  dis- 
posal. The  values  of  the  properties  so  ex- 
changed either  shall  be  approximately  equal 
or.  If  they  are  not  approximately  equal,  shall 
be  equalized  by  the  payment  of  cash  to  the 
grantor  or  to  the  Secretary  as  the  circum- 
stances require. 

Sec.  6.  NotwlthsUinding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  any  Federal  property  located 
within  any  of  the  areas  described  in  sections 
2  and  3  of  this  Act  may.  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  head  of  the  agency  having  cus- 
tody thereof,  be  transferred  without  consid- 
eration to  the  administrative  jurisdiction  ot 
the  Secretary  for  use  bv  him  m  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of   this  Act, 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Notwithsuanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Secretary  shall  have  the 
same  authority  with  res{>ect  to  contracts  for 
the  acquisition  of  land  and  Interests  in  land 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  as  was  given 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  other  land 
acquisitions  by  section  34  of  the  Act  of  May 
30.  1908  (35  Stat.  545.  40  U.S.C.  261).  and 
the  Secretary  and  the  owner  of  land  to  be 
acquired  tinder  this  Act  may  agree  that  the 
purchase  price  will  be  paid  in  periodic  in- 
stallments over  a  period  that  does  not  exceed 
t«n  years,  with  interest  on  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance thereof  at  a  rate  which  is  not  in  excess 
of  the  current  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to 
maturity  comparable  to  the  average  maturi- 
ties on   the  installments. 

(b)  Judgments  against  the  tJniied  States 
for  amounts  in  excess  of  the  deposit  in  court 
made  in  condemnation  actions  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  1302  of  the 
Act  of  July  27.  1956  (70  Stat.  694).  as 
amended  (31  US  C.  724a)  and  the  Act  of 
June  25.  1948  (62  Stat,  979).  as  amended  (28 
use.  2414,  2517). 


Sec  8  The  (iresent  practice  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation 
of  maintaining  memorial  groves  of  redwood 
trees  named  lor  benefactors  of  the  SUite  red- 
wood parks  shall  be  continued  by  the  sec- 
ret.iry  in  the  Redwood  National  Park. 

Sec.  9  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
Redwood  National  Park  and  Seashore  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
August  25.  1916  (39  Stat.  535.  16  U  S.C  1  4). 
as  amended  and  supplemented 

Sec.  10  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  more  than  $56,750,000  for 
acquisition  ol  lands  and  interests  iii  l.md 
pursii.iiit  til  section  3  oi  this  Act  and  not 
mor-  than  $10,000,000  for  necessiiry  develop- 
nie'-.'s   within   the    Redwood    National    Park. 

The  SPEAKER  i)io  tempore  i Mr  Al- 
bert', l.s  a  .second  demanded? 

Ml-.  SAYLOR  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  .second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Kcn- 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Saylor  I 
has  demanded  a  second.  Is  the  eentle- 
rnan  from  Pennsylvania  oppo.sed  to  the, 

bill?  ^ 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  In  its  iJiescnt  form  I 
am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pio  tempore.  The  ;;en- 
tleman  qualifies. 

Without  ob.tection.   a   .second   will   be 
considered  as  oi'dered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
my.sclf  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  begin  the  discussion 
on  this  important  bill,  may  I  say  first  of 
all  that  what  we  do  here  at  this  time  is 
not  to  finalize  our  action  on  the  redwood 
bill.  That  final  work  will  be  done  in  con- 
ference and  then  finally,  after  confer- 
ence, by  House  action  on  the  conference 
report. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  personally  shall 
try  to  find  in  conference  the  answers  by 
which  the  acreage  can  be  increased  to  a 
reasonable  and  logical  amount. 

Final  committee  action,  and  now  this 
House  action,  have  had  to  await  con- 
gressional approval  of  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  bill  which  has 
been  signed  today  at  a  ceremony  held, 
because  of  work  here  in  the  House,  with- 
out those  legislative  architects  primarily 
responsible  for  the  legislation  unable  to 
attend  the  signing  ceremony. 

With  the  land  and  water  conservation 
bill  being  finally  approved,  there  is  made 
available  within  the  next  5  years  ap- 
proximately S400  million  of  which  S276 
million  is  already  pledged  and  legislative 
priorities  for  expenditures  cstabhshed. 
As  we  consider  the  bills  on  the  calendar 
today  and  those  yet  remaining  before 
the  committee  we  are  considering  an- 
other $150  million  to  S200  million  of 
authorization.  Accordingly,  we  must 
consider  all  of  the  equities  and  priori- 
ties now  established  and  to  be  estab- 
lished in  considering  redwood  legislation. 
There  is  just  so  much  money  and  that 
amount  of  money  must  be  considered  in 
the  time  elements  fair  to  all  parts  of  the 
Nation. 

Some  may  object  to  the  procedure  of 
consideration  now  being  followed  in  the 
discussion  of  this  legislation.  However, 
under  existing  situations  with  the  drive 
toward  adjournment,  this  is  the  only 
sure  way  we  have  of  getting  a  redwoods 


bill  passed  this  Congress — and  that  must 
be  done  for  all  parties  concerned. 

Mr.   Speaker,   the  Committee  on   In- 
terior and  Insular  Affaii-s  brings  before 
the  House  today  three  major  pieces  of 
legislation  in  the  field  of  parks  and  out- 
door recreation.  I  want  to  start  off  my 
i-emarks   by   otTering    my   thanks   to   all 
mnnbers    of    the    committee     Without 
their  help  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  u.-i  to  do  this.   I   want   especially   t j 
thank  the  chairman  of  our  Subcommit- 
tee on  National  Parks  and  Recreation, 
the  Honorable  Roy  A.  Taylor,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Honorable  John  P.  Saylop, 
Both  of  these  colleagues  of  ours  are  ex- 
perienced in  this  field  of  legislation,  and 
both   have   devoted   long   and   stienuou-, 
hours  of  work  listening  to  witnesses  here 
in  Washington  and  in  the  field,  trying 
to  understand  i.ssues.  reconciling  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  and  working  out   the 
details  of  the  bills  in  such  a  way  that 
they  would  honestly  reflect  the  thinking 
of  the  committee  and  work  for  the  good 
of  the  country.  But  for  their  work  and 
cooperation,  we  would  not  have  a  Red- 
wood   National    Park    bill    before    the 
House  today  and  we  would  not  have  a 
scenic  rivers  bill  or  a  national  trails  bill, 
for  all  three  of  these  prop>osals  have  had 
elements  of  controversy  about  them  that 
it  was  essential  be  resolved  as  fully  and 
fairly  as  possible. 

It  has  long  been  evident  that  a  led- 
wood  park  would  be  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  collection  of  national  assets 
that  we  refer  to  as  the  national  park 
system.  This  is  so.  not  because  the  State 
of  California  has  been  doing  less  than 
a  good  job  in  preserving  some  of  the 
superlative  groves  of  ledwoods  that  still 
exist,  but  because  more  ought  to  be 
done  than  it  is  fair  to  expect  the  Slate 
to  do  bv  itself  and  because  the  redwoods 
are,  after  all.  as  much  a  unique  heritage 
of  our  whole  generation,  icgardless  of 
where  we  live,  as  is  the  Grand  Canyon 
or  the  sequoias  or  Old  Faithful  or  any 
other  of  a  dozen  or  two  dozen  of  the 
natural  wonders  of  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere that  you  or  I  could  mention. 

Whether  there  should  be  a  Fledwood 
National  Park  has  never  been  a  big 
or  a  controversial  question  in  the  minds 
of  most  of  us.  Our  two  big  problems, 
rather,  have  been  fiist  where  the  park 
should  be  and  second,  how  large  it  should 
be.  These,  I  may  add,  have  been  prob- 
lems not  only  for  us  on  the  committee 
but  for  everybody  else  w  ho  has  interested 
himself  in  this  legislation— for  the  con- 
servation organizations,  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  its  agencies,  for 
the  Slate,  for  the  two  counties  that  are 
involved,  and  for  the  landowners  af- 
fected. There  is  no  need  to  do  more  than 
mention  some  of  the  subsidiary  contro- 
versies that  the.se  two  questions  involved 
and  that  had  to  be  resolved:  Whether  the 
park  should  be  exclusively  in  Del  Norte 
County  or  exclusively  in  Humboldt 
County  or  in  both:  whether  it  should 
encompass  the  whole  or  a  large  part  of 
a  single  watershed— -Mill  Creek,  for  in- 
stance, or  Redwood  Creek— or  w  hether  it 
would  be  better  to  include  parts  of  sev- 
eral watersheds:  whether  it  should  be 
regarded  almost  exclusively  in  the  light 
of  its  preservation  objectives  or  whether 
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tmphasls  should  also  be  v  aced  on  out- 
door recreation  values:  whether  and,  if 
so.  how  its  creation  could  be  reconciled 
with  the  economy  of  the  ai)  ea  in  which  it 
is  located — and  by  this  1 1  [mean  not  so 
much  the  business  iiiteresls  of  the  four 
major  timber  companies  tlmt  are  operat- 
ing in  ttie  area  as  I  do  thl  jobs  of  their 
employees  and  tlie  tax  ba«  of  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  aue  operating — 
iind,  just  to  bring  this  rJritation  to  a 
close,  how  far  above  or  below  the  Budget 
Bureau's  ceiling  on  land  acluisition  costs 
for  this  enterprise  we  woiAl  be  justified 
in  going.  For  a  while,  it  loof  ed  as  though 
these  problems  might  be  iniurmountable. 
But  I  think  I  can  say  Biat  we  have 
worked  out  a  bill  which,  ihouKh  it  will 
not  leave  many  people  fullj  satisfied,  will 
give  us  a  Redwood  National  Park  that 
will  be  a  worthy  addition  ti)  the  national 
park  system,  it  will  not  exec  Ed  the  Budget 
Bureau  ceiling  in  cost,  and  -will  not  crip- 
ple the  economy  of  either  Del  Norte  or 
irumboret  County  or  anyor  i  operating  in 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  goinj  to  leave  it  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentlemi  H  fiom  North 
Carolina  who  is  chairmar  of  our  Sub- 
committee on  National  P£  fks  and  Rec- 
reation, to  tell  the  House  f  bout  the  de- 
tails of  the  committee  anlendment.  Let 
me  give  you  the  overall  figxiies.  however: 
Our  bill  calls  for  a  national  park  con- 
taining about  28.400  ac<es.  of  which 
about  18.500  acres  are  |  rimeval  red- 
wood land — land  that  has  never  been  cut. 
The  park  will  contain  the  <Rllest  trees  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  as  f^r  as  we  know, 
and  it  will  contain  trees  tBe  average  age 
of  which  is  800  years  or  m<ire.  I  may  add 
parenthetically  that  800  jIBars  is  a  ripe 
old  age  fjr  anybody  arid  that  2,200 
years — the  estimated  agfl  of  a  few  of 
these  trees — might  well  niake  Methuse- 
lah envious.  It  will  be  mlde  up  in  part 
of  land  that  is  now  in  tw  3  State  parks 
and  that  will  have  to  be  donated 
to  the  Government.  The  remainder  of 
the  area,  about  9,900  acrei ,  will  have  to 
be  purchased.  It  also  conj  ains  about  24 
miles  of  coastline,  a  merit  )rious  feature 
of  the  bill  to  which  I  thi  ik  insufBcient 
attention  has  been  paid,  'he  estimated 
land  acquisition  cost  un<  er  these  and 
other  provisions  of  the  b  11 — I  refer  to 
acquisition  of  the  390-aci  e  Van  Duzen 
tract  which  we  propose  U  turn  over  to 
the  State  and  the  acquisil  on  of  certain 
protective  easements — is  e  timated  to  be 
$56,750,000,  and  the  cost  o:  necessary  de- 
velopments is  estimated  m,  $10  million. 
Our  bill  limits  authorized  ppropriations 
accordingly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  that  we  could  have 
auUiori2;€d  an  even  more  spacious  park 
than  we  have  but  I  want  tc  affirm  my  be- 
lief, my  strong  belief,  thai  we  have  here 
a  park  tliat  is  worthy  of  t  le  name  in  all 
respects  and  that  will,  in  mtli,  do  what 
we  want  a  national  park  t  i  do — preserve 
for  ix)sterity  a  significar  1,  and  unique 
piece  of  America.  I  also  wi  nt  to  say  that 
never  in  my  20-odd  years  of  experience 
with  park  legislation  have  I  encountered 
a  proposal  which  had  as  i  lany  different 
controversial  aspects  to  ;  as  this  one 
does.  I  realize  that  the  fii  al  boundaries 
of  the  park  have  not  bee  i  set,  that  we 
will  have  to  go  to  confa  'ence  on  this 
measure,  and  that  some  a<  justments  are 


almost  certain.  In  the  meantime,  I  com- 
mend the  committee's  work  to  the  House 
and  ask  for  your  support  in  susjiending 
the  rules  and  passing  the  bill,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  t'entleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  Bentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  event  suspension  of 
the  rules  is  denied  because  the  two-thirds 
vote  is  not  received,  I  have  two  questions 
to  put  to  our  distinguished  chairman: 

First.  Would  tlie  chairman  .seek  a  rule 
from  the  Rules  Committee? 

Second.  If  granted  a  rule,  would  the 
chairman  bring  the  bill  before  the  House 
.so  the  House  can  work  its  will? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
chairman  will  say  we  have  already  sought 
a  rule  from  the  Rules  Committee.  We  did 
that  as  soon  as  tlie  report  was  filed.  The 
understanding,  in  regard  to  the  granting 
of  a  rule,  is  that  time  has  run  out. 

As  far  as  the  other  question,  that  will 
depend  entirely  on  the  wishes  of  the 
committee. 

May  I  say  to  my  friends  in  the  House. 
I  am  as  much  a  supporter  of  redwood 
legislation  as  any  Members  of  this  body, 
regardless  of  the  telegram.s  and  letters 
Members  have  received.  I  am  also  a  sup- 
porter of  recreation  throughout  the 
United  States  for  all  parties  and  for  all 
places  and  for  all  people.  I  get  just  a 
little  bit  concerned  when  we  have  $400 
million  to  use  for  acquisition  within  the 
next  5  years,  and  we  have  $276  million  of 
that  already  pledged.  That  leaves  only 
$124  million  for  future  acquisitions  from 
.■=^^uch  fund.  We  have  before  the  committee 
at  this  time  for  consideration  legislation, 
including  redwoods  at  $55  million,  total 
authorizations  of  $193  million. 

Let  us  be  honest  with  each  other.  Are 
we  going  to  have  an  Assateague  Island, 
as  it  was  proposed?  Are  we  going  to  have 
a  Padre  Island,  as  it  was  proposed?  Are 
we  going  to  have  many  of  these  facilities 
for  which  the  Members  have  voted,  with 
certain  few  exceptions,  or  are  we  going 
to  keep  on  being  dishonest  with  our  col- 
leagues and  our  constituents? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  this  legis- 
lation comes  before  the  House  under  the 
■push  "  and  pressure  of  adjournment  of 
the  Congress.  It  is  this  situation  and  a 
desire  to  move  the  bill  at  this  session  of 
the  Congress  which  causes  me  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  to  reluctantly 
support  a  very  limited  Redwood  National 
Park  proposal,  as  included  in  the  House 
bill. 

It  is  only  because  of  the  faith  which  I 
and  other  Members  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle  have  in  the  word  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  committee,  who  has  made  to 
me  on  a  number  of  occasions  in  private 
the  statement  which  he  just  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  which  causes  me  to 
ask  the  Members  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  vote  for  this  piece  of  legislation.  The 
final  bill  will  be  written  when  we  go  to 
conference. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  what  the  Senate 
bill  does,  because  it  is  our  expectation  of 
working  out  a  bill,  in  conference,  so  the 


House  may  work  its  will  on  the  confer- 
ence report,  and  I  pledge  to  the  Members 
my  efforts  for  a  larger  Redwood  National 
Park. 

The  Senate  bill  <S.  2515 >,  as  amended, 
and  as  reported  by  the  House  commit- 
tee, provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Redwood  National  Park  consisting  of 
approximately  28,358  acres,  of  which 
approximately  18,460  acres  are  viisin 
growth,  at  a  cost  of  approximately  Jo7 
million  for  acquisition  and  development. 
One  of  the  major  defects  of  this  Hou.sf 
bill  is  that  of  the  approximately  28.000 
acres  proposed  for  a  Redwood  National 
Park,  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
land,  or  18.847  acres  are  already  pre- 
served in  State  parks  which  are  to  be 
acquhed  by  donation.  The  remaining 
9.553  acres  are  to  be  purchased  and  de- 
veloped by  the  Federal  Government  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  $67  million. 

The  bill  iS.  2515).  as  reported  by  the 
other  body,  would  authorize  a  two-unit 
Redwood  National  Park  consistinjj  of 
66,384  acres,  of  which  33.330  acres  are 
virgin  or  old  growth,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $90,810,000  for  acquisition  and 
development. 

In  the  bill  pa.ssed  by  the  other  body, 
approximately  one-half  or  33.395  acres 
are  federally  or  State-owned  lands.  The 
remaining  32.989  acres  are  to  be  acquired 
or  developed. 

Only  about  10  percent  of  the  original 
virgin  redwood  forest  remains,  and  only 
about  2'2  percent  is  preserved  in  State 
parks.  The  establishment  of  a  meaning- 
ful Redwood  National  Park  will  only 
increase  the  percentage  to  3  or  4  percent. 

The  primary  objective  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  the  conservation  of  the  grandeur 
and  inspirational  qualities  of  virgin 
stands  of  these  age-old  giants  in  their 
natural  setting. 

A  comparison  of  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  other  body  and  as  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  in  relation  to  this  principal 
objective  is  most  Interesting.  The  bill  as 
reported  by  the  other  body  proposes  the 
acquisition  of  12,905  acres  of  privately- 
owned  virgin  or  old  growth  redwoods. 
The  bill  as  reported  in  tlie  House  pro- 
poses the  acquisition  of  only  5.360  acres 
of  privately-owned  virgin  or  old  growth 
redwoods.  On  the  basis  of  the  value  re- 
ceived for  the  dollar  spent,  it  is  clear 
that  the  bill  as  reported  to  the  Hou.se  is 
the  best  of  a  bad  bargain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  redwood  proves  and 
forests  in  California  constitute  some  of 
the  most  extraordinarj'  scenery  in  the 
world.  The  redwoods  are  indeed  of  na- 
tional and  international  significance. 
The  conservation  of  this  natural  re- 
source for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of 
future  generations  of  Americans  is  a  most 
worthy  effort.  If  we  are  to  do  this,  we 
must  act  now,  because  as  we  talk  the 
chainsaws  buzz  as  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  also  applies  to  the  manufac- 
turing of  redwood  products. 

This  bill  could  very  well  be  the  last 
opportunity  to  preserve  large  groves  of 
virgin  and  old  growth  redwoods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  rules  be  sus- 
pended and  that  the  bill  before  the 
Hou.se  be  passed. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  v.ould  hke  to  compliment  the  distin- 
o.uished  chairman  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  I  Mr.  Aspin- 
ALLl,  and  the  highly  capable  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  1  Mr. 
SaylorI,  for  their  work  hi  steering  this 
Redwood  National  Park  legislation  to  the 
floor  of  the  House.  It  is  a  tribute  to  their 
efforts  and  those  of  others  in  this  body 
that  we  today  have  this  opportunity  to 
create  a  worthy  Redwood  National  Park 
in  the  face  of  tiying  difficulties.  This  op- 
portunity to  establish  the  propo.sed  park 
reflects  the  wisdom,  experience,  guid- 
ance and  understanding  service  rendered 
America  by  Mr.  Aspinall  and  Mr.  Bay- 
lor, courageous  conservationists  both.  I 
feel  cerUin  that  the  House  can  go  to 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  this  legis- 
lation with  the  feeling  that  the  situation 
is  in  most  capable  hands. 

Another  gentleman  who  has  helped  us 
to  resolve  the  Redwood  National  Park 
issue  is  Representative  Don  Clausen,  dis- 
tinguished Representative  from  Califor- 
nia's First  District  and  himself  a  product 
of  the  great  redwood  forest  region.  Mr. 
Clausen  has  offered  his  considerable 
knowledge  and  guidance  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  on  this  most  sensitive  of 
consei-vation  matters. 

Many  others  in  this  body  also  devoted 
themselves  to  a  reasonable  resolution  of 
the  Redwood  National  Park  issue  and 
therefore  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the 
House  and  all  citizens  of  America.  I 
register  my  appreciation  for  tlieir  efforts 
by  strongly  supporting  this  legislation 
that  would  preserve  the  magnificent  red- 
woods of  California  for  all  Americans  to 
enjoy  in  ages  to  come. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  IMr.  KylI,  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  measure 
I  believe  we  should  mention  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  bills.  The  bill  that 
comes  from  the  other  body  docs  include 
a  provision  for  exchange  of  lands  in  the 
purchase  unit.  There  are  many  conserva- 
tionists who  object  to  this  procedure, 
yet  if  we  reduced  the  size  of  harvestable 
acres  now  sustaining  the  lumber  indus- 
try sonlte  such  procedure  as  this  might 
be  necessary.  This  is  a  point  which  will 
have  to  be  discussed  in  conference. 

I  am  not  talking  here  about  putting 
some  industry  out  of  business.  What  I 
am  talking  about  is  jobs  for  people  who 
live  in  the  area  and  who-  rely  on  this 
operation. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Sneaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Would  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  explain  what  ap- 


pears to  be  an  inconsistency  to  this  Mem- 
ber? I  understood  the  gentleman  to  qual- 
ify, when  he  demanded  a  second,  by 
stating  he  opposed  the  bill.  If  I  under- 
stood the  gentleman's  statement  to  the 
House  correctly,  he  is  now  speaking  in 
favor  of  the  bill. 

Would  the  gentleman  clarify  this  ap- 
parent inconsistency  to  at  least  this  one 
Member? 

Mr.  SA"VT.OR.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  an  inconsistency  at  all.  I  said  I  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  bill,  but  I  thought  this 
was  the  only  way  we  would  get  a  Red- 
woods National  Park. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  IMr.  Taylor], 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  probably 
the  most  publicized  measure  before  our 
Subcommittee  on  National  Parks  and 
Recreation  during  this  Congress  is  the 
one  we  are  now  taking  up — the  proposal 
to  create  a  Redwood  National  Park.  It 
has  created  more  wide-spread  interest 
and  generated  more  mail  than  any  other 
that  I  can  think  of.  We  had  a  count 
made  of  all  the  communications  received 
by  the  committee — postcards,  letters, 
coupons,  telegrams,  ijctitions,  and  so 
on— and  found  that,  through  June  15  of 
this  year,  we  had  received  a  total  of 
23,104  signatures.  Much  of  this  mail,  of 
course,  was  what  we  on  the  Hill  com- 
monly refer  to  as  "pressure  mail."  But 
much  of  it  was  reasoned  mail,  too,  and 
as  such  deserved  serious  and  thoughtful 
consideration.  The  long  and  short  of  it, 
however,  is  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
communications  were  in  favor  of  the 
creation  of  a  Redwood  National  Park. 

I  want  to  spend  most  of  my  time 
pointing  out  the  more  important  fea- 
tures of  the  bill  the  committee  is  rec- 
ommending. Every  redwood  park  pro- 
posal that  has  been  made  has  had  its 
core  in  one  or  more  of  the  existing  State 
redwood  parks.  The  committee  proposal 
is  no  exception  to  this.  Such  inclusion  is 
inescapable  for  three  reasons:  First,  the 
State  redwood  parks  are  so  located 
a.stride  the  redwood  belt  that  a  national 
park  that  did  not  include  one  or  more 
of  them  would  not  be  worthy  of  being 
called  a  park.  Second,  the  State  parks 
contain  much  of  the  very  best  primeval 
redwoods  that  exist.  Third,  even  assum- 
ing for  the  sake  of  the  argument  that  suf- 
ficient redwoods  could  be  assembled  to 
warrant  a  national  park  without  includ- 
ing any  of  the  State  paik  lands,  the  cost 
of  d3iiig  so — whether  in  terms  of  dollars 
out  of  the  Treasury  or  in  terms  of  its  im- 
pact on  jobs  and  the  local  economy — 
would  be  so  enormous  that  it  would  be 
unthinkable. 

The  core  of  the  committee  proposal, 
therefore,  is  two  State  parks— Del  Norte 
Coast  State  Park  and  Prairie  Creek  State 
Park,  one  comprising  6.375  acres,  the 
other  12.112  acres.  Within  these  two 
areas,  there  are  an  estimated  13.100 
acres  of  old-growth  timber. 

The  second  feature  of  the  committees 
recommendation  is  its  inclusion  in  the 
park  of  a  corridor,  about  a  half  mile 
wide,  on  both  sides  of  Redwood  Creek 
for  a  distance  of  15I2  miles.  Tlus  cor- 
ridor includes  two  areas  that  have  been 
given  a   lot  of  publicity  lately.  One  is 


the  "tall  trees"  unit  where,  it  is  believed, 
the  tallest  redwood  trees  in  existence 
grow.  The  other  Is  the  so-called  Emer- 
ald Mile. 

Members  of  our  committee  visited  the 
•tall  trees"  area  and,  I  think  I  can  say, 
every  one  of  us  was  impressed  with  the 
desirability  of  including  it  in  the  park. 
I  did  not  myself  get  into  the  "Emerald 
Mile"  but  those  of  my  colleagues  who  did 
so  came  back  from  their  trip  extremely 
enthusiastic  about  its  beauty  and  its 
worthwhileness  as  a  part  of  the  park.  The 
whole  of  the  Redwood  Creek  corridor 
that  I  have  been  talking  alwut  comprises 
nearly  5.000  acres,  about  3,400  of  which 
are  in  virgin  forest. 

The  committee  amendment  also  pro- 
vides for  including  within  the  park  about 
2,800  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  the  Emer- 
ald Mile.  Nearly  1,800  of  these  are  in 
old-growth  timber.  This  area  reaches 
from  ridge  to  ridge  on  both  sides  of  the 
Emerald  Mile.  It  is  important  for  two 
reasons:  First.  It  will  protect  both  the 
Emerald  Mile  itself  and  the  view  across 
the  valley  from  the  Bald  Hills  road.  Sec- 
ond. It  will  allow  those  who  are  admin- 
istering the  park  to  plan  on  and  install 
camping  facilities  for  those  who  wish  to 
be  near  but  not  in  the  redwoods. 

A  fourth  feature  of  the  committee's 
recommendation  is  the  inclusion  of  about 
24  miles  of  coastline  in  the  park.  This 
rugged  stretch  of  seashore,  which  in- 
cludes the  important  Gold  Bluffs  area, 
may  well  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  parts  of  the  entire  project  and 
will  give  it  a  far  wider  appeal  than  it 
would  otherwise  have. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  summarizes  the 
four  main  points  of  the  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  that  the  committee  recom- 
mends. But  the  bill  that  is  now  before  the 
House  contains  three  other  provisions  to 
which  I  want  to  call  attention.  The  first 
is  the  provision  for  acquiring  a  390-acre 
tract,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Van 
Duzen  Grove,  outside  of  the  park  and 
too  far  from  it  for  efficient  administra- 
tion as  part  of  the  park,  and  for  present- 
ing this  tract  to  the  State  of  California 
for  administration  in  conjunction  with 
the  State  park  system.  Much  of  this  land, 
which  is  owned  by  the  Georgia-Pacific 
Lumber  Co.,  is  covered  by  superlative 
park-quality  old-growth  timber  which  os 
fully  deserves  protection  as  do  the  acres 
within  the  park  proper. 

A  second  important  adjunct  to  the 
park  provisions  in  the  bill  is  the  jwrtion 
of  the  committee  amendment  which  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  enter  into  agreements  concerning, 
or  obtain  lishts  in.  lands  aiound  the 
perimeter  cf  the  park  in  order  to  insure, 
as  far  as  this  can  be  done,  that  activities 
outside  the  park  will  not  seriously  dimin- 
ish the  values  for  which  the  park  is  be- 
ing set  up.  I  refer  to  si:ch  activities  ps 
clear-cutting  right  along  the  park  bound- 
ary and  improper  care  of  upstream 
lands.  Such  activities  might,  in  one  case, 
leave  the  trees  within  the  park  subject 
to  serious  danger  of  blow-down  or,  in 
the  other,  lead  to  siltation  of  its  streams 
and,  therefore,  to  increased  flood  hazards. 
Finally,  the  committee  amendment 
pro\-ides  for  acquisition  of  a  narrow  strip 
of  land  on  both  sides  of  Route  101  be- 
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tween  the  southern  end  of  Fralrle  Creek 
State  Park  and  the  town  ofjOrlck,  a  dis- 
tance of  4  miles,  in  order  tJb  protect  the 
view  from  the  road.  A  visitor  emerging 
from  Prairie  Creek  State  Park  today 
gets  a  sudden  shock  at  tie  change  of 
scenery  he  encounters.  We  want  to  re- 
store this  strip  of  roadside  land  to  pre- 
vent this  from  happ>ening. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  what  I  li  ive  just  said. 
I  want  to  add  one  more  the  unht:  I  real- 
ize that  many  people  for  (i-hom  I  have 
great  respect  think  that  o  ir  committee 
has  recommended  too  small  a  park,  that 
it  has  drawn  the  boundail  es  too  tight, 
that  it  has  been  keeping  too  close  an 
eye  on  cost  and  not  enougl  of  an  eye  on 
beauty.  Now  let  me  menti  m  one  prob- 
lem that  we  faced.  We  thoi  ght  it  neces- 
sary to  include  some  of  tl  e  State  park 
lands  for  the  reasons  men  ioned  above. 
All  of  the  49  bills  before  t  le  committee 
called  Idv.  the  inclusion  ol  one  or  more 
of  the  State  parks. 

The  15  members  of  th(  House  Sub- 
committee on  National  Par  :s  and  Recre- 
ation who  attended  the  hearings  at 
Eureka.  Calif.,  recall  that  (  ne  represent- 
ative of  the  Governor  of  d  lifornia  testi- 
fied that  the  Governor  wou  d  recommend 
to  the  State  Legislature  t  lat  the  State 
park  land  needed  in  the  lational  park 
be  donated  by  the  State  ol  California  to 
the  Government.  But  one  condition  of 
the  donation  recommenda  ion  was  that 
in  creating  the  national  )ark  we  pro- 
tect the  local  economy  by  n  >t  putting  any 
of  the  lumber  companies  o  it  of  business. 
The  Senate-passed  bill  an  I  most  of  the 
House  bills  would  put  one  r  more  of  the 
four  lumber  companies  a  fected  out  of 
business. 

Let  me  say  this.  If  the  (  ountry  is  dis- 
appointed r.hat  the  comn  ittee  did  not 
do  more,  it  will  be  doublj  disappointed 
if  the  House  does  less.  We  ;  till  have  quite 
a  distance  to  go  before  we  lave  any  Red- 
woods National  Park  at  al  .  We  all  know 
that  there  will  have  to  b<  a  conference 
with  the  other  body  in  o  der  to  recon- 
cile the  differences,  the  v<  ry  substantial 
differences,  between  the  Senate  and 
House  versions  of  this  bill,  But  there  can 
be  no  conference  until  w(  in  the  House 
pass  a  bill  here.  It  wouh  be  tragic,  in 
my  opinion,  if  the  90th  Congress  were 
to  adjourn  without  havin  [  provided  for 
the  creation  of  a  Redwood  >Iational  Park. 
I.  therefore,  urge  all  of  :  du— all  of  my 
colleagues — to  support  t  le  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  to  i  a.ss  the  bill,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speake  ,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  will  b  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaki  r,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentlemar  from  North 
Carolina  for  yielding  to  m  ;. 

I  was  delighted  to  hea  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  lational  Parks 
and  Recreation,  the  gf  itleman  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Tayl  ir  I ,  specifically 
refer  to  the  importance  )f  the  uplands 
area  adjacent  to  the  Em«  -aid  Mile  from 
ridge  to  ridge.  As  a  resu  t  of  the  adop- 
tion of  my  amendment,  ti  e  full  commit- 
tee included  this  2800  a  res  which  are 
essential  to  protect  the  Emerald  Mile 
and   preserve   the   ecoloj  y. 


Mr.  TAYLOR.  The  bill  now  includes 
that  area  ridge  to  ridge  at  the  Emerald 

Mile. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  CoNTE  I . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Penn.sylvania  for  the 
hard  work  he  has  put  in  toward  bring- 
ing this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
for  consideration  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  thoughts  coincide 
with  the  thoughts  which  have  been  ex- 
pres.sed  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  save  the  red- 
woods: a  great  many  of  my  colleagues 
want  to  .save  the  redwoods;  the  people 
of  my  district  want  to  save  the  redwoods; 
and  the  people  of  the  Nation  want  to 
save  the  redwoods.  We  are  not  content 
with  redwood  striplings;  we  want  to 
save  the  real  article,  the  full-grown,  old- 
stand  redwood,  the  tallest  trees  on  the 
earth,  four  times  as  old  as  this  country, 
some  as  old  as  the  christian  era.  We 
want  to  save  these  redwoods  in  their 
primeval  forests.  We  want  to  save  these 
forests  themselves.  We  dont  want  them 
felled  by  winds  or  washed  away  by  ero- 
sion. There  is  more  to  saving  a  redwood 
than  putting  a  fence  around  a  tree. 

A  Redwoods  National  Park  worthy  of 
the  name  has  to  protect  the  whole  ecol- 
ogy of  the  redwood  tree.  It  has  to  pro- 
tect the  rivers  they  grow  on  and  it  has 
to  protect  the  watersheds  of  these  rivers. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  Public  Law  566. 
This  law  provides  for  watershed  pro- 
tection. Congress,  in  passing  this  law. 
demonstrated  its  understanding  of  the 
importance  of  watershed  areas.  This 
principle  applies  to  all  rivers.  Redwood 
Creek,  Little  Lost  Man  Creek,  Lost  Man 
Creek,  and  Skunk  Cabbage  Creek  are  no 
exceptions.  What  good  is  it  to  preserve  a 
tree  if  you  chop  up  its  roots  and  wash 
the  land  from  under  it?  You  are  left  with 
a  mu.seum  exhibit,  not  with  a  national 
park. 

I  could  talk  for  hours  about  the  won- 
ders of  the  redwood  tree.  But  you  already 
know  what  a  glorious  living  thing  it  is, 
how  it  dwarfs  our  petty  humanity,  how 
it  puts  our  life  and  works  into  perspec- 
tive. You  have  read  about  it  in  grade 
school.  So  has  every  child  and  adult  in 
this  country.  These  trees  have  made  an 
impression  on  every  child  educated  in 
America.  People  know  and  love  these 
trees,  even  in  my  own  district  on  the 
other  side  of  the  continent.  These  trees 
should  be  in  the  national  park  system 
fully  as  much  as  the  Yellowstone  geysers. 
In  our  wisdom,  we  have  surrounded  Old 
Faithful  with  2  million  acres  of  park  and 
wildlife  sanctuary.  We  are  doing  about 
one  one-hundredth  as  much  for  the  red- 
woods. 

I  would  like  us  to  establish  as  large  a 
Redwoods  Park  as  possible,  of  course 
consistent  with  our  resources  and  with  a 
just  regard  for  the  local  economy.  I  think 
we  could  certainly  do  better  than  the 
28,000  acres  contained  in  this  bill,  most 
of  which  consists  of  State  parks.  We 
should  include  more  of  the  Prairie  Creek 
watershed,  which  contains  such  a  varied 


and  curious  spectrum  of  the  history  and 
life  of  the  redwood  species.  I  wish  I  could 
explain  the  ecology  of  this  watershed 
but  I  cannot.  It  is  a  scientific  mystery. 
Trees  of  five  species  along  this  river  have 
grown  to  world  record  heights.  This  val- 
ley has  produced  redwood,  Douglas-fir, 
western  hemlock,  grand  fir  and  red  alder 
unlike  any  found  elsewhere  in  ilic  world. 
No  one  knows  why  this  should  be.  If  we 
leave  this  basin  open  to  the  worst  that 
man  can  do.  no  one  will  ever  know. 

The  bill  before  us  is  a  disappointing 
bill.  We  have  a  chance  to  do  so  much 
and  we  have  not  taken  it.  I  would  much 
prefer  the  full  Senate  plan,  and  even 
more.  But  if  the  alternative  is  this  bill, 
unamended  or  nothing  al  all,  I  will  sup- 
port this  bill. 

I  support  it  in  the  hope,  however,  that 
the  Senate  and  House  conferees  will  act 
like  men  of  wisdom  and  will  do  more 
than  split  the  difference  between  the  two 
versions.  I  hope  they  will  realize  the  need 
for  protecting  the  ecology  of  this  pri- 
meval, virgin  forest,  and  will  act  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Skubitz  i . 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
.support  of  this  legislation.  S.  2515.  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  a  Red- 
wood National  Park  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia  and   for  other  i  urposes. 

S.  2515.  as  amended,  and  reported  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
In.sular  Affairs  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  18.500-acre  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  in  Del  Norte  and  Humboldt 
Counties  in  California.  The  estimated 
cost  of  acquiring  the  lands  and  interests 
in  lands  for  the  proposed  park  is  $56.- 
750.000.  with  development  costs  esti- 
mated to  be  $10  million. 

The  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks 
and  Recreation,  on  which  I  have  the 
privilege  to  serve  as  minority  counter- 
part subcommittee  chairman,  had  be- 
fore it  48  bills  which  called  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Redwood  National  Park. 
These  bills  ranged  in  form  from  a  91,000- 
acre  Redwood  NAtional  Park  to  the 
18.500-acre  proposal  reported  by  the 
House  committee. 

The  task  before  the  .subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  I  want  to  .state  was 
not  an  easy  one.  The  economy  of  north- 
western California  is  predominantly  de- 
liendent  upon  the  timber  industry  and 
specifically  upon  the  harvesting  of  red- 
woods. At  the  same  time  the  conserva- 
tionists have  appropriately  sought  to 
prest've  these  magnificent  redwoods  as 
a  part  of  our  national  heritage. 

At  one  time  it  was  estimated  that  there 
existed  over  3.000  square  miles  of  red- 
woods. Today  less  than  500  square  miles 
of  virgin  redwoods  are  left  or  about  300.- 
000  acres.  In  the  250.000  acres  of  pri- 
vately owned  redwood  forests  logging  is 
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being  conducted  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
25  acres  per  day  or  10,000  acres  per  year. 
The  reduction  in  total  acreage  of  red- 
woods is  astounding  when  we  consider 
that  such  logging  has  taken  place  since 
California  became  a  State  118  years  ago 
and  today  less  than  300.000  acres  of  vir- 
gin redwoods  remain.  The  need  to  pre- 
serve some  of  the  original  redwoods  is 
therefore  obvious. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
ior and  Insular  Affairs  has  adequately 
lesolved  the  issues  surrounding  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Redwood  National  Park 
in  reporting  S.  2515,  as  amended.  The 
bill  as  amended  does  not,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, create  economic  chaos  in  the  tim- 
ber industry  of  northwestern  California, 
while  the  bill  at  the  same  time  does  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  what  is  In 
my  opinion  a  meaningful  National  Red- 
wood Park. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  history  of  the  red- 
woods goes  back  to  the  age  of  the 
dinosaurs  and  some  have  been  growing, 
I  am  told,  for  a  thousand  years  or  more 
along  the  northern  coast  of  California. 
Their  majesty  and  beauty  are  a  sight  to 
behold  and  I  am  happy  to  support  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  as  a  v.orth- 
while  addition  to  the  national  park  sys- 
tem and  the  consei-vation  of  our  natural 
heritage. 

Mr.  AVYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Wyatt]  . 

Mr.  WY"ATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revi.se  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  shares  with 
the  people  of  the  redwood  region  their 
love  for  the  spectacular  beauty  of  the  Van 
Duzen  groves  and  has  provided  for  their 
acquisition   in   the   pending   legislation. 
The  preservation  of  this  virgin  climax 
redwood  forest  so  accessible  to  the  public 
alongside  the  Van  Duzen  River  in  pubhc 
ownership  will  offer  in  one  convenient 
area  all  the  varied  scenic  and  recrea- 
tional attractions  of  the  redwood  region. 
By  this  action,  the  Congress  also  will 
keep  faith  with  the  owners  of  the  prop- 
erty, who  for  many  years  have  pledged 
to  keep  the  land  in  its  virgin  state  until 
the  Government  can  find  the  money  to 
acquire  it  for  public  purposes.  This  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  liunber  com- 
pany  owners  at    considerable   expense 
During  the  last  20  years,  they  have  con- 
tinued to  protect  the  groves  from  fire  and 
other  damages  and  have  continued  to  pay 
taxes  on  the  land  and  taxes  on  the  timber 
until    the    Government    moves.    During 
these   years   they   have   also   developed 
these  lands  and  maintained  them  for  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  thousands  of  visi- 
tors yearly.  There  are  many,  in  fact,  who 
believe  that  these  Van  Duzen  groves  are 
the  most  magnificent  in  the  entire  red- 
wood  region.   By   acquiring   these   out- 
standing lowland  groves  along  the  Van 
Duzen  the  Congress  will  not  only  serve 
the  cause  of  redwood  preservation  and 


provide  unusual  recreational  attractions, 
but  will  honor  its  obligations  to  these 
public-spirited  landowners. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen  I . 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  before  us  tDday  legislation  that 
certainly  has  been  on  the  minds  of  many 
people  throughout  this  countiy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  take  the  rostrum  to- 
day. I  could  not  feel  more  proud  and 
pleased.  The  work  of  five  decades  and 
more  is  before  us.  Up  until  now.  the  in- 
clusion of  breathtakingly  beautiful  red- 
wood forests  in  our  national  park  system 
has  eluded  us.  But  today  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  bring  it  about.  The  prospect 
is  so  near  we  must  not  fail  to  gracp  it. 

Certainly,  there  are  those  who  will  say 
that  the  Redwood  National  Park  spelled 
out  in  this  legislation  is  not  all  that  they 
or  others  might  want.  This  is  straining 
over  details  when  the  real  issue  before  us. 
first  of  all  and  most  importantly,  is 
whether  we  will  get  a  Redwood  National 
Park  at  all.  I  feel  confident  that  the  90th 
Congress  will  have  the  right  answer. 

A  miserly  attitude  on  the  one  hand — 
and  I  am  just  as  close  with  the  taxpayers' 
dollar  as  anyone  else — will  not  do  it. 

I  do  say  that  we  mast  get  the  most  in 
superlative  redwood  groves  and  unspoiled 
seashore  for  the  minimum  cost. 

Overzealousness.  on  the  other  hand, 
can  be  just  as  fatal.  Those  who  feel  we 
should  acquire  all  redwood  trees  from 
here  to  forever,  and  who  cringe  at  the 
sight  of  a  picnic  table,  ix)se  a  real  threat 
to  their  own  goals.  Their  motives  are  high 
and  their  dedication  awesome. 

But  the  time  arrives  sooner  than  we 
expect  when  we  must  take  a  practical 
look  at  what  we  want,  what  we  have  to 
work  with,  and  what  we  can  reasonably 
accomplish  under  the  circumstances. 
Among  these  practical  matters  is  the  fi- 
nancial limitation  I  mentioned  earlier. 
Another,  and  most  pertinent  now  is  the 
time  element.  We  all  know  the  great 
backlog  of  work  in  each  of  our  com- 
mittees and  offices  and  the  tall  stack  of 
Ic-islaiion  this  represents. 

Some  will  say  that  they  do  not  like  the 
way  this  Redwood  National  Park  bill  is 
being  presented  to  tlie  Members  of  the 
House,  although  it  is  a  normal  procedure 
of  this  bodi-.  They  will  say  that  they 
would  like  to  add  this  watershed  or  that 
watershed  to  the  park  delineated  in  this 
bill  to  give  direction  to  the  chainnan  of 
our  committee  and  his  fellow  conferees 
when  they  meet  with  those  of  the  other 
body. 

To  them.  I  will  say  that  to  change 
direction  at  this  late  date  might  be  a 
fatal  mistake  to  their  own  cause.  This 
may  be  the  only  chance  we  will  get  to 
vote  up  or  down  on  the  basic  issue  of 
creation  of  a  redwood  national  park.  To 


seek  a  rule  and  another  day  of  debate 
would  put  this  issue  in  direct  competi- 
tion for  time  with  many  other  matters  of 
great  Importance.  There  is  a  great  ques- 
tion whether  we  will  have  time  for  all 
and.  if  not.  which  will  fall  by  the  way- 
side. 

As  one  who  spent  his  life  among  the 
redwoods,  and  who  represents  the  dis- 
trict in  which  almost  all  of  them  urow. 
I  will  be  recorded  in  favor  of  a  redwood 
national  park.  I  have  confidence  in  the 
time-proven  jiroceduies  of  liiis  body.  I 
liave  great  and  abiding  confidence,  also 
in   tie  pentleman  from  Colorado    I  Mr 

A'^I'INALL  I  . 

I  feel  assured  that  the  gentleman,  wit!"! 
the  ranking  minority  member  and  their 
.selected  colleagues,  will  confer  and  re- 
turn with  a  redwood  national  park  all 
of  us  will  be  proud  tj  approve.  They  will 
not  be  limited  in  their  scope.  All  of  tlie 
f jrests  and  watcishcds  discu.ssed  on  t'lis 
floor  today  are  either  in  our  committee's 
bill  or  the  Senate  bill  and  will  be  proper 
subjects  for  consideration  in  the  confer- 
eicc. 

This  effort  has  been  underway  for 
many,  many  years.  While  the  Congress 
has  come  to  grips  with  it.  and  failed  to 
designate  such  a  park  up  until  now.  the 
Save-the-Rcdwoods  League  and  the  State 
of  California  have  been  quietly  preserv- 
ing the  very  best  redwood  forests.  With 
donated  fmids  and  matching  funds  from 
the  State,  more  than  100.000  acres  of  red- 
woods have  been  purchased  and  are  now 
in  State  parks.  Carefully  selecting  the 
superlative  groves  and  their  adjacent 
seashores  and  buying  them  with  ijreinfla- 
tion  dollars,  the  Save-the-Kedwoods 
League  and  the  State  already  ;:r.vc  ac- 
C3ini)lish.ed  much  of  the  work. 

All  v.e  have  to  do — and  this  i.s  my  basic 
iMcmi-se — is  to  accept  our  basic  responsi- 
bility to  include  the  beautiful,  unique, 
and  majestic  redwoods  in  our  national 
park  system.  This,  on  the  50th  anniver- 
.sary  of  the  Save-the-Redwoods  League, 
would  be  a  fitting  monument  to  its  fore- 
sight and  years  of  work  and  dedication. 

My  own  recommendation  has  been  that 
the  exceptional  forests  in  three  of  the 
State  parks  should  be  the  base  for  our 
national  park.  It  should  be  large  enou  'h 
to  contain  these  "crown  jewels"  and 
others — the  Emerald  Mile  of  Redwood 
Creek,  the  world's  tallest  trees.  Gold 
Bluffs,  Fern  Canyon,  and  the  Roosevelt 
e^k  grazing  areas.  All  of  these,  save  one 
of  the  State  parks,  i.s  in  ti-.e  bill  presented 
by  our  committee  pnd  before  us  today. 

A  number  of  ofner  fActors  h.?.ve  been 
key  considerations  in  the  evolution  of 
this  legislation.  I  have  emphasized  length 
so  that  tourists  may  drive  for  30  to  50 
miles  along  the  Redwood  Highway  v.ith- 
out  leaving  the  park.  Because  the  red- 
woods grow  in  coastal  canyons  and  adja- 
cent hillsides  where  the  ocean  fog  reaches 
to  feed  them,  a  great  stretch  of  beautiful 
seashore  is  now  and  should  alv.ays  be 
associated  with  the.se  crjast  redwood.s— in 
fact,  in  name,  and  in  description. 

The.se  are  areas  of  unlimited  recrea- 
tional potential,  and  nearly  30  miles  of 
seashore  is  included  in  the  committee 
bill.  For  this  reason.  I  strongly  recom- 
mend that  every  consideration  be  given 
in  conference  or  by  the  Park  Service 
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It  is  gratifying  to  know  I 
Interior  and  Insular  Affai 
shares  with  the  people  of 
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beauty  oj   the  Van  Duzen 
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In   this   action,   the  Con 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  five 
should  be  considered  by 
eration  regarding   this 
conservation  bill: 

First.  We,  in  the  Congres; 
responsibility   of   placing 
beautiful,  majestic,  and  s 
amples  of   redwoods   into 
park  system.  To  leave  then- 
a  disservice  to  all  America 
ent,  and  future — as  well 
from  other  nations  of  the 
visit  our  country  in  the 
pating  the  opportunity  of 
hand,  the  "world's  tallest  t 

Second.  We,  in  the  Cong 
equally  basic  responsibilit; 
it  that  the  people  living  in 
not  adversely  affected  by 
a  redwood  national  park 

Third.  We,  in  the  Cong 
prime  responsibility  of 
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awaited  decision  on  this  complex  and 
controversial  con.servation  issue — in  or- 
der to  permit  the  "little  people"  of  the 
area  that  I  represent,  to  know  where 
they  stand  and  hopefully  permit  them  to 
make  some  definite  plans  for  their  per- 
sonal futures  and  he  permanently  re- 
lieved of  the  "uncerlainlies  and  harass- 
ment" that  have  "hung  over  their  heads  ' 
for  nearly  4  years  now. 

Fourth.  The  Park  Service  must  have 
the  authority  and  the  appropriations  at 
the  earliest  possible  date,  thus  permitting 
them  to  proceed  rapidly  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  redwood  national  park 
that  will  accommndnte  the  thousands  of 
\isitors  predicted  by  park  advocates  as 
well  as  those  whose  curiosity  has  been 
amused  by  ;ill  the  publicity  associated 
with  the  soeallcd  last  redwoods. 

Fifth.  The  cominitiee  has  been  very 
(leUberate  in  its  consideration  of  all  fac- 
tors relating  to  this  legislation.  It  has 
been  absolutely  es.sential  for  them  to  do 
.so  in  order  to  avoid  a  reoccurrence  of 
what  took  place  during  the  authoriza- 
tion of  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore. 
In  everyone's  anxiety  to  get  the  project 
authorized,  too  little  consideration  was 
given  to  the  overall  cost  factors.  This 
has  resulted  in  the  original  cost  esti- 
mate of  $14  million  havin'4  ballooned  to 
over  $60  million.  This  must  be  avoided 
because  so  much  is  at  stake. 

In  general  terms  this  may  .sound  like 
a  i.imple  issue.  But  those  of  you  who 
have  read  the  reams  of  material  dis.scm- 
inrttrd  to  all  Members  are  aware  that 
it  is  net.  It  is  not  simple  when  the  ad- 
dition of  one  watershed  would  close  a 
lumber  company  and  put  600  persons 
out  of  work.  Nor  is  it  simple  if  such  an 
r.ddit'.on.  to  jireserve  the  jobs,  would  le- 
fl'iire  a  difiQcult  exchan:;e  of  Forest  Serv- 
ice lands  in  order  to  keep  the  company 
in  business. 

Personally,  I  have  recommended  that 
the  Forest  Service  experimental  forest  be 
retained.  But,  again,  I  am  willing  to  leave 
this  to  the  wisdom  of  our  conferees  in 
their  con.sideration  of  all  the  interlock- 
ing factors. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  I  Mr. 
AspiNALLl,  with  his  many  years  as  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  Committee,  along 
with  his  fellow  conferees,  are  experts  on 
parks.  They  have  become  experts  on  the 
redwoods.  With  their  knowledge  of  the 
interlocking  problems,  I  feel  they  can 
best  work  and  arrive  at  a  balanced  bill. 

One  last  thought,  although  it  is  not 
an  afterthought  because  it  has  been  on 
mind  constantly  in  the  4  years  we  have 
been  preparing  for  this  day,  is  with  re- 
gard to  my  constituents.  The  redwood 
country  has  been  settling  into  a  sus- 
tained yield  forestry  pattern  for  some 
years,  and  a  number  of  smaller  com- 
panies have  fallen  by  the  wayside.  Un- 
employment is  high,  and  rising  mortgage 
interest  rates  and  slow  home  construc- 
tion has  further  aggravated  the  situa- 
tion. 

Reduced  to  its  basics,  this  4  years  of 
debate  over  whether  we  should  have  a 
redwood  park,  how  big  it  should  be  and 
where  it  should  be  located,  has  been  a 
great  depressant  to  my  constituents. 
They  have  been  marking  time  to  see  the 
answer.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 


Committee  members,  in  their  hearings 
and  field  trips  in  the  area,  have  become 
well  aware  of  this  depression  and  have 
detennined  that  the  issue  should  be  set- 
tled now.  I  could  not  agree  more. 

The  dedicated  and  conscientious  work 
of  this  committee  deserves  the  highest 
praise  of  the  entire  membership.  And 
the  product  of  their  work  deserves  our 
support. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  make  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  it  is  my  intent  to  sup- 
port the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pa.ss  his  bill  today,  because  I  believe  this 
is  one  of  the  quickest  ways  to  create  a 
Redwood  National  Park  in  the  State  of 
California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Save-the-Redwoods 
League  in  California  has  been  striving 
and  trying  for  50  years  to  create  this 
Redwood  National  Park.  One  of  their 
great  desires  was  to  put  redwoods  in  the 
national  park  system  of  sufficient  size 
and  quality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  happens  to  be 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Save-the- 
Redwoods  League  and  I  am  convinced 
that  this  Congress  is  going  to  move  for- 
ward with  this  legislation  to  honor  them 
properly  for  their  great  work. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  some  ideas  with 
reference  to  improving  this  propo.sal.  but 
it  is  my  intent  to  work  directly  with  the 
conferees.  I  have  had  informal  sessions 
with  representatives  of  the  other  body 
and  it  is  my  opinion  that  we  will  be  able 
to  bring  out  a  good  and  improved  piece  of 
legislation. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one 
very  significant  point  of  interest  which 
should  be  recognized  in  this  proposed 
redwood  park.  It  is  the  one  thing  which 
I  believe  needs  to  be  brought  more  dra- 
matically to  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union.  I  want 
to  emphasize — there  has  not  been 
enough  emphasis  given  to  the  seashore 
property  that  is  covered  and  included  in 
this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some  24  miles  of 
seashore  which  siiould  be  considered  as 
being  of  equal  value  to  other  seashores 
being  added  to  our  national  seashores  in 
other  localities  and  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  their  cost  is 
negligible  and  I  tliink  the  committee  is 
to  be  commended  for  what  it  has  done  in 
including  them  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  it  comes  to  the 
question  of  the  surrounding  area  and  the 
amount  of  redwoods  contained  in  this 
area,  there  are  5.6  million  acres  of  Forest 
Service  land  that  is  available  for  recrea- 
tional purposes,  thereby  minimizing  the 
need  to  add  or  acquire  lands  strictly  for 
recreational  area  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  my  colleagues  to 
understand  the  situation  which  is  now 
before  us.  We  must  in  our  endeavors  to 
preserve  these  parklands  bear  in  mind 
our  fi.-.cal  situation  at  this  particular 
time.  We  must  avoid  underestimating 
the  costs  on  this  proposal  as.  regrettably, 
has  taken  place  on  other  conservation 
projects. 

But  do  not  let  anyone  tell  you  there  is 
not  enough  in  the  way  of  land  available 
for  public  recreation  purposes  because. 
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as  I  said,  we  have  5  6  million  acres  al- 
ready ow^^ed  by  the  Forest  Service,  which 
properly  developed  will  handle  millions 
of  visitors  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  support  of  this 
legislation  so  we  can  actually  create  what 
I  believe  will  be  a  redwood  national  park 
and  seashore  that  we  will  be  proud  to 
present  to  the  American  people. 

At  this  point.  I  will  include  a  state- 
ment I  recently  made  regarding  this  bill 
before  us  which  explains  what  is  actual- 
ly included  that  w  ill  be  very  beneficial  to 
the  American  people. 

Also.  I  want  to  include  in  this  perma- 
nent Record  a  copy  of  my  speech  "Red- 
woods-to-thc-sea"  which  will  clearly  de- 
fine our  long-term  objectives  for  rec- 
ognizing the  two  schools  of  conservation 
thought  on  the  north  coast  of  California. 
Statement   of   Don    H.    Ci.^usfn    on    Hoi-sf 

Subcommittee   on   Parks   and   Recreation 

Action,  June  25.  1968 

Im  very  pleased  ih.ii  tlic  Iiuerior  Com- 
mitiee  is'  moving  rapidly  toward  creation 
ol  a  Redwood  National  Park  and  Seashore. 
We  now  liave  an  excellent  chance  of  getting 
a  Park  and  Seashore  we  can  live  v.ith  and 
be  proud  to  present  to  all  visitors.  At  the 
same  time,  we  hope  the  local  people  and 
their  economy  will  benefit,  and  that  their 
years  ot  living  in  tear,  for  their  Jobs,  will  he 
ended. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  Committee 
has  IncUided  some  25  miles  ot  beautilul  sea- 
shore associated  with  the  majestic  redwood 
groves.  The  enhanced  recreational  potential 
of  the  seashore  is  an  added  benetil  on  which 
I  have  placed  great  emphasis,  in  keeping 
with  our   Redwoods-to-the-Sea  concept. 

While  the  SubcommUlee  park  proposal  i.s 
smaller  tlian  I  proposed,  it  includes  major 
attractions  and  sets  the  stage  for  establish- 
ing a  negotiation  forum  to  work  out  a  ■com- 
promise" plan  between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate in  conference.  The  basic  attractions  ob- 
tained are  the  exceptional  redwood  groves 
in  Del  Norte  Coast  and  Prairie  Creek  State 
Parks  as  well  as  the  worlds  tallest  trees,  the 
Emerald  Mile,  protection  for  13  miles  of  Red- 
wood Creek,  staunchly  advocated  for  in- 
clusion by  the  Sierra  Club  and  other  con- 
servation organizations,  the  seashore.  Gold 
Blutts  and  Fern  Canyon.  Following  the  Sub- 
committee's visit  to  the  area,  it  is  obvious 
from  their  recommendation  that  they  shared 
our  concern  for  the  impact  on  the  local  eco- 
nomy and  at  the  s;)me  time  placed  the  park- 
like superlative  Redwoods  in  a  Preservation 
"Museum"  category 

In  addition,  the  committee  uncovered  a 
magnificent  conservation  "gem"  by  includ- 
ing acquisition  of  the  three  beautilul  groves 
on  the  Van  Dusen  River,  held  by  private  in- 
terests, for  transfer  to  and  inclusion  In  the 
California  State  Park  systein. 

Redwoods  to  the  Sea— A   New   Philosophy 

IN  Conservation 
(Text  of  a  speech  by  Congressman  Don  H. 
Clausen  before  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration. San  Francisco.  Calif.  Mar.  11.  1967) 
It   has   been   written:    "A   propliet   is  not 
without    honor    save    in    his    own    country." 
Since  I  am  in  my  own  country,  the  State 
of  California,  and  because  I  anticipate  that 
some  of  my  remarks  today  may  prove  to  be 
proplietic.  you  can  imagine  my  concern  and 
even  my   anxiety   about  the   adages   of   the 
past.  And  yet,  so  deepli/  do  I  Ijelieve  in  the 
necessity    for   establishing   a    National    Red- 
wood Park;  so  conscious  am  I  of  this  audience 
of  dedicated  friends  of  conservation:   so  cer- 
tain  am   I  of   the   merit   of   park   planning 
which  considers  community,  ecological,  eco- 
nomic,   recreational,    and    scenic    necessities 
as  all  of  a  piece,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  for  a 


moment    to  extoll  the  virtues  of   a  concept 
known  as  Redwoods  to  The  Sea. 

This  plan,  embracing  the  tinest  aspects  of 
all  other  redwood  park  plans  which  have 
been  brought  forward,  taking  cognizance 
ot  the  realities  of  human  dependency  upon 
a  stabilized  and  progressive  economy,  and 
relating  to  the  urgent  necessity  to  provide 
additional  recreational  havens  for  our  popu- 
lation along  the  sweep  of  spectacular  coast- 
line with  which  California  Is  blessed  -can 
work.  It  can  win  adoption  l)y  the  Congre.ss 
of  the  United  States,  it  can  win  support  ot 
responsible  conservation  groups,  it  can  win 
the  acquiesence  of  the  people  and  industries 
of  my  District,  and.  most  significantly,  it  can 
win  the  cooperation  of  the  administration 
and  legislature  of  the  State  of  California. 

I  earnestly  solicit  your  attention,  your  un- 
derstanding, and  yovir  careful  consideration 
of  the  Ideal  we  all  seek  together— not  simply 
conservation  or  preservation  for  the  .sake 
of  themselves  but  combined  quality  conser- 
vation for  the  sake  of  all  present  and  fu- 
ture generations  of  America. 

The  redwood  park  issue  Is  complex  It  is 
controversial  Unless  considered  with  reason 
and  judgment  and  goodwill,  it  can  prove  to 
be  economically  costly  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, tlie  Stale  Government,  to  private 
industry  and  local  communities  It  can.  if 
permitt.ed.  ije  torn  asunder  by  emotion  and 
adamancy.  and  be  a  tragic  landmark  in  the 
decline  oi  responsible  conservationism.  and 
kill  our  ellorts  to  establish  a  National  Red- 
wood Park. 

We  cannot  let  this  irresponsible  sabotage 
occur.  I  enlist  your  participation  in  the  bat- 
tle to  make  sure  It  does  not  occur.  I  promise 
you.  I  will  lead  this  battle  in  the  Congress, 
at  the  State  House,  and  to  the  White  House, 
and  the  communities  of  my  District,  if  you 
encourage  me  and  'back  me  up"  Let  me 
undertake  to  persuade  you  that  you  should 
do  so. 

Certainly  most  of  you.  deeply  concerned 
as  you  are  with  the  cause  of  con.servation. 
are  familiar  with  the  continuing  differences 
of  opinion  now  existing  between  the  two 
sf-hools  of  conservation  thought-  Preserva- 
tion Conservation  and  Multiple-Use  Conser- 
vation. 

While  these  two  viewpoints  provide  the 
rallying  points  for  the  current  Redwood  Park 
issue,  there  are.  nevertheless,  many  and  varied 
conservation  programs  of  other  natures  that 
must  be  considered  as  we  seek  balance  in 
our  total  efforts. 

The  battle  cry  of  "The  Last  Redwood"  has 
obscured  tlie  equally  important  aspect  of 
Norlhcoast  California  conservation  and  rec- 
reation values— the  preservation  of  .sea- 
sliores.  the  maintertance  of  flourishing  fish 
and  wildlife,  the  capture  and  insurance  of 
water  resources,  the  abatement  of  air  and 
water  pollution,  and  all  forms  of  natural 
resource  conservation. 

There  are  those,  unhappily,  who  ignore 
the  existence  of  an  equally  essential  natural 
resource,  who  identify  so  fully  with  the  flora 
and  the  fauna  of  God's  handiwork,  that  they 
forget  his  most  wonderful  creation  of  all — 
human  beings.  Human  beings  require  food, 
clothing  and  .shelter.  To  obtain  them  they 
nuisl  work  7 o  work  they  must  have  employ- 
ment and  ;u  our  Northern  California  coun- 
ties employment  has  meant  for  generations 
work  in  the  woods,  in  the  mills,  in  transpor- 
tation, aud  in  the  service  industries  which 
have  created  towns  and  villages  where  peo- 
ple gather  together  to  share  the  fruits  they 
harvest  from  a  bountiful  land. 

If  the  lands  from  which  these  men.  wom- 
en, and  children  derive  their  livelihoods  are 
denied  them,  as  a  source  of  economic  stabil- 
ity, then  they  will  be  forced  into  poverty, 
they  will  lo-se  their  homes  and  their 
incentive  to  remain  in  this  fabulotis  red- 
wood country  To  remain  without  jobs,  with- 
out sectirity,  without  hope  will  relegate  these 


self-reliant    people   to    the   role    of    Western 
Appalachia  welfare  cases. 

We  should  not  and  need  not  let  this  hap- 
pen. We  must  husband  the  ties  of  our  people 
to  this  land  a-s  surely  as  we  undertake  re- 
sponsible stewardship  of  itj?  e.arthly  treas- 
ures. If  I  speak  with  leeling.  it  is  because  I. 
too,  am  of  this  rpdwi-K)d  l.md  I  was  born  and 
reared  there:  my  people  have  been  tliere 
through  several  generations;  my  family  and. 
I  trust,  their  children  will  know  li  as  home 
country  It  is.  perhaps,  because  I  know  the 
redwood  country  so  well  and  because  I  know 
Its  people  intimately-  and  value  them  high- 
ly as  good  neighbors  —that  I  have  made  this 
effort  my  own  and  not  surrendeied  It  totally 
Ui  planners,  economists,  or  independent 
groups  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

There  is  room  in  this  broad  land  for  the 
linest  of  conservation  programs  living  side 
by  side  with  the  essentials  of  human  com- 
fort and  contentment.  But.  this  communtty 
ol  Creative  citizenship  requires  a  new  phi- 
losophy of  conservation,  based  upon  essential 
values,  as  old  as  lime  itself. 

Our  land,  singled  out.  It  seems  among  all 
land.s.  to  burst  with  beaxity  and  with  bounty. 
has  lor  many  years  sutlered  from  the  strug- 
gles, between  the  two  basic  schools  ol  con- 
servation thought — each  seeking  to  go  un- 
fettered along  its  chosen  path.  The  Congress 
Is  very  familiar  with  the  many  pitched  bat- 
tles staged  by  ardent  antagonists  wiih  each 
side  prolesilng  the  wisdom  ol  their  single 
view  and  condemning  the  siupdidity  and 
avarice  oi  the  other. 

In  Redwoods-To-The-Sea.  we  place  equal 
emphasis  on  seashores  and  redwoods — not  aU 
local — not  all  state  — not  all  federal- -but  a 
coordinated  svslem  ol  parks  and  seashores 
with  all  lerels  of  government  parlicipaimg 
and  cooperating. 

In  P.edwoods-To-The-S^a.  we  propose  trt 
undertake  what  some  iiold  to  be  impossible. 
We  hope  to  unite  in  marriage  the.se  two 
schools  of  conservation  thought — pre.serva- 
iion  and  wise  multiple  use — and  to  guarantee 
both  p.irtners  such  blissful  realization  ol 
their  mutual  benehts.  that  they  will  live 
happily  ever  alter.  As  the  marriage  broker 
you  cLi'n  understand  my  interest  not  only  in 
the  wedding  arrangements  but  in  serving  as 
Godiatlier  to  the  numberless  offspring  that 
these  two  will  likely  bear.  You  will  agree 
with  me.  I  am  sure,  that  the  exchange  of 
vows  between  these  two  would  represent  not 
only  tlie  application  ot  a  new  conservation 
philosophy  Init  might  promise,  ui.  well,  the 
emergence  ol  a  new  conservation  religion. 

The  consummation  of  this  marriage,  which 
some  consider  unlikely,  would  :^uarantee 
•redwoods  lorevcr"  on  the  North  Coast  of 
California  since  it  would  conclusively  dem- 
onsiraie  the  compatability  of  forests  for  both 
work  and  play. 

Our  mutual  friend.  DeWitt  "Swede"  Nel- 
son, lormer  California  Director  o:  Con-serva- 
tlon.  has  s'.ated  the  concept  well.  He  said: 

"Both  redwood  forests  for  production  and 
redwood  forests  lor  parks  play  a  dynamic  role 
in  i!ie  economic  and  social  world  oi  Calllor- 
ni;i  1  here  must  continue  to  be  a  place  for 
both  But  not  until  this  roniroversy  i*.  set- 
tled and  a  decision  made,  can  the  people,  the 
industries  and  the  governments  of  the  red- 
wood region  settle  down  to  an  orderly  de- 
velopment." 

He  clearlv  states,  in  elTecl.  th.ii  in  this  land 
use  philo.sophy.  we  need  both  Preservation 
conservation  and  multiple-use  conservation 
of  redwoods— living  side-by-side-  comple- 
menting one  another — not  competing  and 
destroying  l!ie  best  oi  both  their  worids. 

The  conception  of  combining  Preservation 
and  wise  multiple-use  conservation  n.to  a 
new  land  use  philosophy  prompts  a  momen- 
tary ciigrcssioii  to  de.scribe  a  new  and  pcent 
word  in  the  lexicon  of  the  out-ol-doors  It 
may  uUiinatelj  come  to  describe  our  emerg- 
ing philosophv 

Just  as  Oitlord  Plnchot  was  primarily  re- 
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e  name  or  the 
man    B.     'Ike" 


sponsible  for  coining  the  w  >rd  "conserva- 
tion" In  1907.  we  find  In  19<  1  that  another 
great  leader  In  cooservatlon  >as  advanced  a 
new  term  designed  to  convei  lently  describe 
mulUple-use-conservatlon.  T 
current  lexicographer  Is  No 
Livermore;   the  word  Is  Presf   vatlon. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  volved  entirely 
too  much  CON  in  conservat  jn.  us  a  result 
of  the  increased  overemphat  s  on  preserva- 
tion, we  now  hear  the  plea  t 
Is  needed,  a  word  to  help  pli 


at  a  new  word 
point  the  wide 
divergence  of  opinion  betw  en  the  "pres- 
ervationist" and  the  "Multlf  e-Use"  schools 
of  Natural  Resource  Ccnservi  tlon 


My  suggestion  for  a  new 
servatlon.  If  this  word  coul 
to  emphasize  the  difference 
servatlon   and   Multiple-Use 


believe  a  great  deal  of  good  c  )uld  be  accom 
pushed   In   helping   to  clarlf     the  very   real 
difference     between     the     two     schools     of 
thought. 

A  PROservatlonst  would  hi  recognized  In 
the  same  category  of  the  Mxf  tlple-Use  Con- 
servationist. 

The  PREser\'atlonlst  label  s  self-explana- 
tory. 

In  this  context,  Redwo|ds-To-TTie-Sen 
will  qualify  as  a  comprehe  islve  conserva- 
tion package  designed  to  s:  ;lsfy  the  PRE- 
servatlonlst  AND  the  PRO^rvatlonlst  and 
do  violence  to  no  one. 

Why  not  PROservatlon? 

This  new  conservation  plf  losophy  might 
realistically  relate  to  the  n  arrlage  we  are 
seeking.  Redwoods-To-The-:  ea.  we  think, 
might  well  provide  the  cng.'  jement  ring  to 
bind  the  bargain  among  f  1  conservation 
groups  and  their  families  of  rlnge  organiza- 
tions 

Redwoods-To-The-Sea.  wfen  completed, 
will  embrace  all  schools 
thought  by  reflecting  their  bterests  In  one 
of  the  most  exciting  and  co  iprehenslve  re- 
glon.'vl  conservation  packages 

There  may  be  those  amon  5  you  who  may 
ask.  "How  is  this  possible?  H  iw  can  he  make 
such  an  extravagant  claim? 
and  I  can  make  the  cl.ilm. 
It  Is  true.  We  have,  in  our  Ri  awood  Coimtry. 
an  abundance  of  park,  sea.s  lore,  and  other 
natural  treasures  unique  In 
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word    Is   PRO- 

be  publicized 

between   PRE- 

Uonservatlon,    I 


It  Is  possible, 
simply  because 


he  world. 


The    redwood    forest    is    Y  ;re — nearly    400 


miles  of  Pacific  shoreline  ar« 


here — and  40": 
of  California's  water  resolirces  are  here. 
God's  Country?  You  bet  yon  ■  life  It  Is!  Let's 
make  it  serve  all  His  creatu:  es. 

There  are  those  among  oui 
tlon  groups  who  have  reco( 
rlers  of  this  area  and  who  I  ave  contributed 
much  to  the  redwood  park  (  oncept.  I  would 
be  remiss  Indeed  if  I  failed 
the  debt  all  of  us  owe  then  . 
persistent  dedication  and 
sight,  our  labors  today  woulc 

First  and  foremost  in  this 

the  Save-The-Redwoods  Leai  i 

contributors.  This  splendid  1  c 


fornia   organization    has   do  \e   the   most    to 


preserve  the  truly  superlatl' 


e  groves  of  red- 


wood trees.  Close  behind,  ai  d  this  may  sur- 


prise some,  even  in  this  au  I 
the  redwcvod  industry,  too  o 
whipping  boy  for  acid  tong 
pens.  The  Industry  deserves 


for  responsible  citizenship  I  rtan  it  has  been 


given.  As  a  classic  example 
operation.  I  know,  personal!; 
company  that  has  held,  a 
transferred  by  outright  gift 


California  through  the  Sav  !-The-Redwoods 
League,  more  than  1  billion-  I  repeat — 1  bil- 
lion board  feet  of  standing  redwood  timber 
for  parks.  This  same  comi  my  freely  gave 
the  unparalleled  Pern  Canyo  i  to  the  State  of 
California. 

(Parenthetically.  I  must  4dd  that  the  In- 
dustry and  companies  wltt  in  the  Industry 
are  not  wholly  without  fa  It  in  this  con- 
troversy.     Cut-out-and-get  out      operators. 


many  oonserva- 
nlzed  the  won- 


to  acknowledge 
Without  their 
ignlficant  fore- 
be  meaningless, 
regard  has  been 
ue  and  Its  many 
omegrown  Cali- 


lence.  has  been 
ten.  of  iaie.  the 
les  and  vitriolic 

far  more  credit 


of  industry  co- 

of  one  redwood 

d    then   sold   or 

to  the  State  of 


with  Inadequate  financial  reserves  for  re- 
forestation, lacking  sufBclent  acreage  for  de- 
velopment of  rotating  sustalned-yleld  timber 
management  programs,  have  created  a  blight 
in  the  area  and  blot  00  the  name  of  the  far 
greater  number  of  responsible  companies. 
Everyone  agrees  that  "the  price  timber  op- 
erators win  have  to  pay  for  the — 'Right' — to 
manage  their  lands,  unmolested,  will  be  to 
guarantee  the  best  In  forest  practices  and 
watershed  management  "  The  California 
Forest  Practices  Act,  properly  enforced,  will 
assure  responsible  behavior  today  and  to- 
morrow.) 

The  Save-The-Redwoods  League  and  the 
redwood  Industry  have  consistently  cooper- 
ated with  the  State  of  California  for  half 
a  century  In  preserving  what  most  people 
familiar  with  the  area  describe  as  'the  best 
of  the  redwoods."  As  a  result  of  this  coopera- 
tion, the  State  of  California  has  today  some 
30  State  Redwood  Parks  containing  more 
than  50,000  acres  of  virgin  big  trees  spread 
over  142.000  acres. 

This  superlative  state  park  system  exists 
despite  the  fact  that  45'.  of  the  land  area 
of  California  Is  owned  or  managed  by  agen- 
cies of  our  Federal  Government.  When  one 
considers  the  vast  lands  already  in  Federal 
hands  West  of  the  Rockies,  totaling  62"^.  ,  is 
It  any  wonder  why  some  Westerners,  Includ- 
ing my  constituents,  ask  "How  much  more 
land  docs  the  Federal  Government  need? 
How  much  Is  enough?" 

There  are  others  who  wonder  about  this — 
more  privately  than  publicly  In  correspond- 
ence and  conversations  with  a  substantial 
number  of  prominent  Sierra  Club  members, 
I  have  learned  that  they  do  not  agree  with 
some  of  their  Club  spokesmen.  Among  this 
number  of  dissidents  are  such  lifelong  dedi- 
cated conservationists  as  George  Collins  ol 
Conservation  Associates,  and  Norman  B. 
Livermore.  Resource  Agencies  Administrator 
for  California,  who  has  labeled  the  beautiful 
book  "The  Last  Redwood  '  as  "misleading". 
It  Is  apparent,  despite  the  advertisements, 
despite  the  letter  writing  campaigns,  and 
despite  the  press,  radio,  and  television  state- 
ments, that  the  Sierra  Club  membership  is 
divided  on  its  Redwood  Park  proposal. 

Much  of  this  disaffection  began.  I  am  per- 
suaded, with  the  publication  of  "The  Last 
Redwood"  which,  as  Mr  Livermore  has  said  Is 
"misleading  ".  You  will  recall  these  beautiful 
lines  from  the  book,  detailing  the  special 
relationship  between  the  redwoods  and  the 
sea.  .  .  . 
"From  the  sea  winds  the  trees  came, 

nnd  to  It  like  gulls  they  belong. 
In   a    world    where    what    Is   cool    and    wet 

prevails. 
And  Its  special  wlldness." 

There  is.  indeed.  Inspiration  for  my  Red- 
woods-To-The-Sea  Concept  In  those  lines. 
ITiere  are.  as  well.  Inspiring  photographs 
which,  with  their  captions,  lend  to  suggest 
that  the  wonders  of  sea.  forest  and  sky  por- 
trayed will  vanish  unless  they  are  eternally 
preserved  In  a  Federal  Park  .  .  .  such  pictures 
and  suggestions  can  be    'misleading". 

Let  me  quickly  make  clear  that  I  do  not 
propose  to  attack  the  Sierra  Club  which  has 
performed  a  major  public  service  through 
the  publication  of  this  handsome  book  even 
while  leaving  what  I  consider  to  be  a  vague 
Imprfsslon  with  the  general  public,  un- 
familiar with  the  facts.  I  am  personally  deep- 
ly Indebted  to  the  Club  and  to  the  authors, 
Philip  Hyde  and  Francois  Leydet.  for  provid- 
ing me  with  a  helpful  guide  in  developing 
the  Redwoods-To-The-Sea  concept. 

To  illustrate,  let  me  simply  list  a  few  of 
the  outstanding  photos.  Identified  as  to  lo- 
cation in  "The  Last  Redwoods",  and  citing 
the  page  numbers  of  sites,  which  will  specif- 
ically be  included  In  our  Redwood  National 
Park  and  Seashore  Plan,  as  well  as  within  the 
Rcdwoods-To-The-Sea  regional  conserva- 
tion package. 

FMrst  among  these  is  a  photograph  of  the 


forest  edge  at  Bull  Creek  Flat  within  the 
Rockefeller  Forest.  (Page  21)  marked  by 
trees  so  towering  that  the  tops  elude  the  pic- 
ture. Rockefeller  Forest.  Bull  Creek  Flat, 
and  the  very  area  In  tJils  photo  are  Included 
in  my  Redwoods-To-The-Sea  concept. 

The  serene  shaded  dell  along  the  banks 
of  picturesque  Mill  Creek  In  Jedediah  Smith 
Redwoods  State  Park  (Page  23)  Is  a  quiet 
haven  Included  In  my  plan. 

The  inspirlngly  beautiful  color  pages 
running  through  pages  40  to  43  are  all  In 
Jedediah  Smith  Park  which  Is  the  very 
heart  of  my  Redwood  National  Park  and 
Seashore    Plan. 

The  glories  of  Klamath  Cove  and  Gold 
Bluff  Beach,  pictured  on  pages  33  and  34. 
reveal  the  rugged  shore  and  the  red'.voods 
standing  proudly  next  to  the  sea.  Both 
sites  along  our  magntflcient  Pacific  coastline 
are  Incorporated  In  my  Park  Plan  nnd  my 
Redwoods-To-The-Sea  concept,  and  graphi- 
cally Indicate  why  I  have  placed  equal  em- 
phasis on  preservation  of  this  beautiful  sea- 
shore uniquely  l(3cated  contiguous  to  iho 
giant   redwoods. 

And  so  It  goes  on  through  the  pages  of 
the  book,  a  catalog  of  beauty  and  Found 
conservation:  Prairie  Creek  on  page  84.  tlie 
Roosevelt  Elk  Sanctuary  on  page  110.  magic 
Pern  Canyon  on  page  108,  the  delicate  fabric 
of  sun  and  fog  at  Prairie  Creek  as  depleted 
on  page  120,  and  finally  the  wild  beach  at 
Gold  Bluffs  on  pages  121  and  122. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Rockefeller 
Forest  on  Bull  Creek  Flat  In  Humboldt 
State  P.rk.  already  referred  to  earlier.  !s  de- 
pleted un  pages  4.  21.  25,  and  78.  This  mag- 
nlhcent  stand  of  redwood  will  remain  in  and 
be  protected  by  the  State  Redwood  Park 
System  which  Is  Included  as  California's 
outstanding  participation  In  our  coordinated 
Regional  Redwoods-To-The-Sea  Conserva- 
tion package. 

I  could  continue  but  the  Important  point 
has  been  made.  While  the  Sierra  Club  cries 
"Havoc"  and  wrings  Its  hands  at  the  ulti- 
mate disaster  which  lies  ahead,  the  places 
it  has  employed  to  illustrate  Its  concern 
liave  already  been  set  aside  for  tternlty  or 
are  Included  In  n-.y  Redwood  National  Park 
and  Seashore  proposals.  But.  as  I  pointed  o\it. 
the  Sierra  Club  did  Identify  and  highlight 
the  best  sites  In  the  area  and  I  am  indebted 
to  the  Club  for  providing  a  chart  toward 
development  of  my  comprehensive  plan. 

But  the  essentials  of  that  plan,  designed 
to  fulfill  both'  aesthetic  and  practical  con- 
siderations of  all  parties,  are  not  now,  never 
have  been,  and  will  not  be  misleading,  I  can 
assure  you.  My  plan  is  a  combination  of  the 
best  thinking  In  my  district,  in  my  state,  in 
the  conservationist  camp,  in  the  industrial 
comniunity.  in  the  communities,  and  among 
professional  foresters  and  conservationists. 
It  is  a  regional  plan  based  upon  rationality 
and  true  public  interest  ...  It  Is  a  plan 
for  people  as  well  as  trees. 

Quite  honestly.  I  have  been  inclined  to- 
ward the  regional  aspect  of  this  matter  from 
the  beginning.  It  appeared  to  me  that  this 
was  the  only  way  any  of  us  concerned  could 
really  emphasize  clearly  the  cs.«;entlal  ele- 
ments of  our  sweeping  redwood  country 
story. 

Years  ago,  we  reorganized  our  Regional 
Redwood  Empire  .Association  In  California 
and  I  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Goals  and  Objectives.  This  experience, 
plus  a  UXetime  of  living  In  the  redwo.xls 
and  operating  an  airplane  business  serving 
the  redwood  forest  area,  has  given  me  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  evaluate  the  overall 
land    use   pattern   of   our   Redwood   Empire. 

With  lifelong  impressions  and  new  ideas 
firmly  In  mind.  I  held  many  meetings  with 
the  leaders  of  the  various  conservation  or- 
ganizations and  forest  products  industry 
concerned.  The  Save-the-Redwoods  League 
and  the  Sierra  Club  were  concentrating  on 
advancing    their    own    proposals    to    acquire 
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more  Redwoods.  Conservation  Associates  and 
tlie  American  Forestry  Association  l)oth 
agreed  that,  except  for  the  acquisition  of 
Redwood  lands  being  held  by  industry  to 
•round  out  the  parks",  there  was  no  need 
«o  acquire  large  additional  acreage  for  "pres- 
ervation purposes '. 

All  during  the  Redwood  controversy,  I 
have  tried  to  keep  an  open  mind  and  at- 
titude to  every  person  and  group  con- 
cerned— constantly  welcoming  suggestions — 
constantly  seeking  solutions  to  this  complex 
cjMservatlon  question. 

My  regional  approach  to  the  problem  was 
greatly  bolstered  by  meetings  with  my 
friends.  Newton  Drury  and  Tom  Gregg  of 
the  Save-the-Redwood  League.  Dr  Wayburn 
and  Mike  McCloskey  of  the  Sierra  Club. 
George  Collins  and  Dons  Leonard  of  Con- 
servation Associates.  Dr.  Dana  and  Kenneth 
Pomeroy  of  American  Forestry  Association, 
and  Edward  Crafta  and  Philip  S.  Hughes  ol 
the  Administration.  Dr.  Dana  and  Pomeroy 
have  long  advocated  the  regional  approach. 
George  Collins,  for  the  past  few  years,  has 
served  as  the  co-chairman  of  the  Scenic 
Koads  Committee  A  series  of  editorials  by 
Jack  Craemer  of  the  San  Rafael  Independent- 
Journal  was  most  helpful 

During  and  following  the  inany  hours  of 
infoi-maUve  discussion  with  these  people.  I 
became  more  and  more  convinced  that,  in 
addition  to  establishing  a  Redwood  National 
Park,  we  must  consider  the  matter  in  con- 
nection with  the  two  other  major  conser- 
vation recommendations,  pending  before  the 
Congress,  in  our  First  Congressional  District. 
Of  equal  importance  were  the  completion 
of  the  Pt  Reyes  National  Seashore  and  the 
Kings  Range  Conservation  area  projects. 
Senator  Kuchel  and  Congressman  C(ihelan 
are  co-authors  with  me  on  Pt  Reyes— the 
people  and  conservation  organizations  ol 
Marin  County  are  strongly  supporting  our 
efforts.  The  people  in  Southern  Humboldt 
County  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  are 
anxious  to  have  the  Kings  Range  legisla- 
tion approved.  However,  both  of  the.se  de- 
serving conservation  bills  have  been  crowded 
to  the  "back  burner"  with  all  of  the  atten- 
tion being  directed  toward  the  Redwoods. 
So.  as  you  can  see.  it  is  only  natural  evolu- 
tion that  has  prompted  development  of  the 
3  units  (North.  Central,  and  South)  in  our 
Redwood  region  (Redwoods-To-The-Sea) 
conservation  package. 

Unit   1.  The  Redwood   National   Park   and 
Seashore,  located  in  Del  Norte  and  Humboldt 
Counties— the  only  area  in  the  world  where 
the  superlaUve,  park-quality,  cathedral-like 
Redwood  giants  grow  contiguous  to  an  un- 
touched seashore — nearly  50  miles  long — an 
extraordinary   mixture   of   rugged   and   rocky 
seacoast  with  miles  of  wild  beach  areas  and 
lagoons  in  the  proposed  53.000  acre  park  and 
seashore  area,  which  Includes  Mill  Creek.  Del 
Norte  Coast.  Prairie  Creek.  Redwood  Creek, 
the  Tall  l>ees.  Fern  Canyon  and  the  Roose- 
velt Elk  Sanctuary.  The  crystal-clear  Smith 
River,   which   can   and   must   be   left   in   its 
natural  state,  offers  an  exceptionally  beauti- 
ful  natural  setting  In   the     expansive  back 
mountain  country"  of  Del  Norte  County,  al- 
ready owned   by  the  federal  government.  In 
addition   to   the  Smith   River.  Wilson  Creek 
and    the    main    stream    of    the    nationally- 
famous  Klamath  River  flow  through  the  mid- 
dle of  our  park  area,  thereby  providing  trout, 
steelhead  and  salmon  fishermen  and  hunters 
wth   a  sportsman's  paradise   in   the  easterly 
backyard  of  our  'preserved"   Redwood  park 
and  "seashore   area.   The   fish    hatchery   pro- 
grams of  the  counties,  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia,   and    our    recently-passed    and    funded 
Anadromous  Fish  Bill  (of  which  I  was  a  co- 
author*   are  geared  to  assure  replenishment 
and    enhancement    of    this    vlul    resource. 
Looking    to    the   west,    for   the   ocean-going 
sports  or  commercial  fisherman,  and.  again. 
due   to  this  unique   location,   you   have  the 
vast  Pacific  Ocean  in  the  Park's  '  frontyard" 


always  available,  providing  we  establish  ade- 
quate fish  conservation  area  zones,  seaward, 
to  protect  against  indiscriminate  exploitation 
of  our  fishery  resources  by  foreign  fishing 
fleets  that,  in  turn,  literally  destroy  our  do- 
mestic fish  conservation  programs. 

(It  would  seem  to  me  prudent  for  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation  to  join  with 
those  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  extend- 
ing the  fish  conservation  area  zone  a  sub- 
stantial distance  (50- '200  miles)  west  of  the 
present  12-niile  limit  1 

It  certainly  must  not  be  ignored  in  con- 
sidering my  plan,  and  perhaps  it  may  prove 
to  be  one  oi  its  most  beneficial  aspects,  that 
the  traveling  public  has  maximum  access  to 
the  redwoods  and  to  the  seashores  through- 
out tl>e  entire  park  area.  Highway  101  pro- 
vides this  accessibility.  If  parks  are  for  peo- 
ple then  one  of  the  surest  ways  to  get  peo- 
ple lor  parks  is  to  enable  them  to  get  there 
with  ease  and  comfort. 

Unit  2.  The  combined  State  Redwo(xl 
Parks  and  Federal  Kings  Range  Conserva- 
tion Area  and  Seashore  complex  in  Southern 
Humboldt  and  Northern  Mendocino  Coun- 
ties. 

(a)  This  will  include  the  Humboldt  State 
Redwood  Park  and  5  other  Redwood  State 
Parks,  totalling  some  42.000  acres,  which 
would  remain  under  Stale  ownership,  man- 
agement   and    development. 

(tal  The  only  Federal  action  required 
would  be  to  set  up,  under  law,  the  guide- 
lines for  exchange  of  lands  between  private 
owners  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment in  the  Kings  Range-Maltole  Valley 
area. 

Currently,  the  private  owners  and  the 
federal  government  are  plagued  with  the 
problem  of  "checkerboard  ownerships" — 
neither  has  the  opportunity  of  consolidating 
its  lands  into  more  cohesive  and  efficient 
land  management  units.  Once  accomplished 
through  proper  exchanges,  ranchers  will  l)e 
able  to  Increase  the  production  and  yield 
from  their  private  lands  and  the  BLM  can 
put  together  the  Kings  Range  Conservation 
area  and  Seashore.  With  this  consolidated 
land  management  unit,  we  will  have  an  effi- 
cient 315.000  acre  wilderness,  recreation,  tim- 
ber management,  mining,  grazing  and  sea- 
shore area.  This  combination  of  State  Red- 
wood Parks  with  the  Federal  Kings  Range 
conservation  area  and  seashore  will  add  an- 
other 73.500  acres  and  30  miles  of  .seashore 
to  our  Regional  Redwoods-to-the-Sea  pack- 
age. 

The  people  of  the  area  are  for  this,  and 
the  State  Park  people  have  indicated  their 
support  of  this  State-Federal  coordinated 
complex. 

In  giving  consideration  to  other  conser- 
vation needs  in  this  immediate  area  and 
looking  to  the  future.  I  think  it  appropriate 
to  recognize  the  responsibility  we  have  for 
the  earliest  possible  development  of  the  Eel 
River  water  resource  and  flood  control  proj- 
ects, rhis  area  has  witnessed  devastating 
floods,  year  in  and  year  out.  with  1937.  1955 
and  1964  reaching  the  major  disaster  cate- 
gory. As  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
House  Flood  Control  Subcommittee.  I  can 
assure  yon  that  I  shall  never  relax  until  I 
see  the  Killer  •  Eel  and  the  Russian  Rivers 
harnessed. 

Along  with  tliese  vitally-needed  flood  con- 
trol projects,  we  will  be  serving  another 
great  conservation  cause— water  conservation 
for  diversion  and  export  to  areas  of  need. 

This  will  again  require  the  finest  cooper- 
ation between  the  State  and  Federal  Water 
Resource  agencies. 

But.  once  completed,  one  can  ceruiinly 
visualise  the  great  recreational  ix)tential  de- 
riving from  the  creation  of  these  lakes  and 
reservoirs. 

Under  this  coordinated  plan  of  develop- 
ment, we  can  anticipate  the  maximum  in 
simuiumeous  development  Ijetween  the 
State   and   Federal   agencies.    It   will    provide 


an  exceptionally  fine  array  of  recreaUonal 
possibilities-  parks,  lakes,  recreation  areas 
and  seashores — In  the  heart  of  the  Redwood 
Empire. 

3.  My  third  major  unit  is.  of  course,  lo- 
cated in  Marin  and  Sonoma  Counties,  near 
the  heavily-)K)pulated  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  It  remains,  despite  my  genuine  devo- 
tion to  the  carefully  conceived  complex  of 
Redwoods-to-lhe-Sea.  as  my  first  priority 
conservation  project  for  the  following 
reasons : 

Prior  to  my  .irrival  here  in  the  Congre.ss, 
the  53.000  acre  Pt  Reyes  National  Seashore 
was  authorized  for  $14  million.  Last  year, 
we  iiic!e:ised  the  authorization  another 
$5,135,000.  The  touil  of  S19. 135.000  has  been 
umded. 

Currently,  the  Park  Service  e.stimates  f'>r 
acquisition  are  running  between  45  and  57  5 
million  dollars.  This  does  not  include 
development. 

Land  prices  tlicro  have  been  escalating  at 
a  rate  of  10  l.'>  percent  per  year.  Despite  tiiis 
fact  -or  because  of  it  as  well— the  i)eople 
aflecled  m  the  area  are  certainly  entitled 
to  be  bought  out'  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  .so  they  can  make  their  own  plans  for 
the  future.  Pending  disruption  caused  by 
government  action,  entitles  them  to  no  less. 
Quite  frankly,  this  project  and  all  ol  its 
rising  costs  and  attendant  problems,  should 
serve  as  a  strong  reminder  and  a  warning  lus 
to  whv  I  want  to  keep  the  acquisition  costs 
for  the  Redwood  National  Park  to  the  lowest 
possible  figure. 

It  seems  as  though  much  of  the  support  for 
Pt  Reyes  has  diminished  as  the  Redwood 
Park  question  "grabs  the  headlines".  The 
First  Lady  came  to  California  to  dedicate  Pt 
Reyes  last  year.  I  reminded  her  of  her  vi.=it 
and  of  the  diminishing  support  while  at  the 
White  House,  the  other  night.  Certainly,  this 
is  no  way  to  treat  the  First  Lady  ol  our 
land — we  must  complete  Pt  Reyes  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  I  Include  11  in  our  pack- 
age not  only  as  a  tribute  to  a  gracious  lady 
but  as  an  essential  of  our  Regional  conserva- 
tion and  recreation  plan. 

Now.  add  to  all  of  this,  the  harbor  develop- 
ment projects  for  the  entire  North  Coast,  the 
many  flood  control  reclamation  and  naviga- 
tion projects  in  all  counties  of  our  North 
Coast  district,  and  you  can  see  why  any  Con- 
gressman representing  this  district  must  have 
big  plans— and  a  lot  of  patience,  determina- 
tion and  fortitude. 

Speaking  of  Big  plans.  I  think  it  might  be 
appropriate,  at  this  point,  to  draw  your  at- 
tention to  a  recent  editorial — 

The  New  York  Times  Editorial  of  February 
19.  1967.  "Big  Trees.  Small  Plans"  started 
off  as  follows: 

■  President  Johnson  has  accurately  de- 
scribed a  Redwoods  National  Park  as  a  "last 
chance"  conservation  opportunity.  As  he 
pointed  out  in  his  message  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. "If  we  do  not  act  promptly,  we  may 
lose  for  all  time  the  niagniftcem  Redwoods 
of  Northern  California". 

"The  Administration,  however,  is  prepar- 
ing some  rather  small  plans  lor  saving  the 
worlds  tallest  trees  The  Interior  Department 
is  still  laboring  over  minor  revisions  01  the 
bill  It  supported  last  year." 

'That  Bill  would  create  a  small  park  iii 
Mill  Creek.  It  is  not  a  sound  plan  because 
most  of  the  trees  worth  saving  are  already 
protected  in  two  existing  State  Parks" 

"Except  for  7.000  acres  of  pure  first-growth 
Redwoods  adjoining  one  of  these  parks,  the 
lands  to  be  purchased  in  Mill  Creek  have 
been  extensively  logged.  As  a  result,  the  trees 
are  second  growth  and  snuiUer.  and  there  i.s 
considerable  admixture  of  other  trees.  Mill 
Creek  is  valuable  as  the  watershed  for  the 
existing  State  Parks,  but  otherwise,  it  is  not 
reallv  of  National  Park  quality.  "  End  quote 

De"spit«  the  A"eu'  York  Times.  I  would  re- 
mind vou  that  while  holding  the  office  uf 
Director   of    the    National    Park    Service,    my 
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friend  Newton  Drury,  the  v 
spected  spokesman  for  the 
woods-League  had  this  to  sa 

"There   are   those  who   asl 
not  be  desirable  at  this  time 
the    establishment    of    a 
Park.    My   candid   answer   to 
that  I  should  favor  this  if 
but   I  do  not  think   It   Is 
Redwoods   merit   this 
among    the   wonders   of    the 
fact  Is  that  the  best  and 
of  these  forests  are  now  In 
Parks.  Tliey  are  being  carefi 
gently  protected." 

At  this  point,  let  me  repea 
erence  to  the  President's  ine; 
not  act  promptly,  we  may  los« 
magnificent    Redwoods    of 
fomla." 

Now,  I  ask  you.  how  confl 

Let   me   make   myself   perfjc 
not  blaming  the  President 
there — obviously,   he's    too 
matters,    but    whoever   sugg( 
tence  for  the  President's  mei 
catch   the  tlrst  jet   for  Calif 
himself  th'at  we  are  not  in  d 
for  all    trtne    the    magnlHcei 
Northern  California." 

Now.  may  I  again  offer  a 
woods-to-the-Sea  is  a  big  pi 
plan  and  I  hope  you  will  ai 
positive  and  contrlbutlve  1 

One  of  the  reasons  It's 
the  vast  acreages  already  ow 
and    Federal    governments, 
taking  this  means  of  remlndi 
Ing  attention  on  this  fact 

We.   of   course,   are   talkiiif 
blned   and  or  coordinated 
fort   involving   the   State   of 
Federal  Government  and  Prl'  a 

As  I  have  suggested   from 
I  have  held  firmly  to  the  beli 
niise"  was  Inevitable — it  has 
going  to  finally  adopt  the  be 
plan.   It  Is  for   this  princlpa 
have  been  warking  many  lo 
development   of   the 
concept.    This    concept    1 
best     features     of     the     Sav 
League  plan,  the  .Sierra  Clul 
vntlon   AssocUTtes.    American 
elation,   and    Redwood   Park 
Committee  plan.  BLM  and 
ty's  King  Range  Conservatlo: 
shore  plan,   the   State  of 
boldt   State   Park   and   adjoli 
Water  Conservation  and  FIoc 
on  the  Mad,  the  Van  Dusen 
Russian   rivers,   the   Increasei 
and  completion  of  Point  Reyi 
and  Seashore.  It  will  also  1 
multiple-use    and    recreation 
the  Federally  owned   5,600.i 
National    Forests— I    repea 
already  owned  by  the  Pedera 
located  out  of  the  fog  belt. 
the    East    cf    our    park    loca 
weather  is  bc^t  for  this  arei 
additional  Redwoods  In  our 
try  has  been  holding  thousa 
preservation   -It    will    consldi 
the  Santa   Cruz   area   for   a 
Parks.   We   should   also   rem 
perate    need    to    preserve 
closer  to  the  metropolitan  ar 
and  Los  Angeles.  It  Includes 
research   of    Redwood   growtl 
by   the  establishment   of   a    I 
wood   National   Demonstratio 
wood  purchase  unit)   to  be 
Forest  Service  In  the  area  n 
Redwood  Park  and  the  Klar 

It  will  ultimately  include 
Highway  101  Into  the  Int 
System  and  be  appropriately 
wood  Parkway  because  of  its 
way  that  links  all  the 
Seashores   (State  and  Natlor 
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a  dramatic  and  beautiful  regional  plan  that 
we  call  "Redwoods-to-the-Sea". 

You  have  honored  me  by  asking  me  to 
come  to  our  beautiful  neighboring  city — 
San  FYanclsco^to  tell  my  story.  San  Fran- 
cisco Is  the  Southern  "anchor  post"  of  our 
beautiful  and  beloved  Redwood  Empire — the 
"big  trees"  are  generally  considered,  In  Cali- 
fornia, as  the  northern  "anchor  post".  Aa 
verification,  the  Redwood  Empire  Association 
has  as  its  symbol — the  Golden  Gate  Bridge, 
and  a  Redwood. 

They  symbolize  the  economic  tie  that  ex- 
ists between  these  two  great  and  marvelous 
areas — the  communities  and  people  that  live 
"In  between"  all  benefit  from  their  existence. 

San  Francisco  is  the  financial  "Mecca"  of 
the  Region — with  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge 
as  the  vital  link  in  our  highway  system.  Were 
It  not  for  this  bridge  and  our  future  plans, 
the  orderly  economic  development  of  our 
North  coast  would  be  completely   retarded. 

Of  equal  importance,  our  "Redwoods  For- 
ever" program  must  proceed  forward,  with  a 
les.ser  amount  of  harrassment. 

But  again,  I  must  remind  you  that  OUR 
two-pronged  "Redwoods  Forever"  and  other 
natural  resources  conservation  programs  are 
equally  vital  to  the  future  of  our  Northern 
area — Preservation  AND  Proservatlon  (mul- 
tiple-use conservation) — Parks  AND  pay- 
rolls— Parks  AND  seashores- — Redwood 
Giants  AND  Tree  Farms — Rivers  AND  har- 
bors— Protection  AND  Development — Flood 
control  AND  water  conservation — Fish  and 
wildlife  conservation  AND  Fishing  and  hunt- 
ing— Water  resources  development  AND  pol- 
lution abatement — Park  protection  AND 
good  forest  practices — Acquisition  AND  de- 
velopment— People  AND  Trees. 

I  have  the  unique  privilege  and  challenge 
Oi  representing  all  schools  of  Conservation 
thought — I  Intend  to  do  Just  that.  It  Is  for 
that  reason  that  I  have  tried  to  present  to 
you — a  New  Philosophy  in  Conservation — 
Reedwoods-to-the-Sea — a  concept  that,  as 
yoii  can  see,  has  unlimited  possibilities,  pro- 
viding we  can  have  the  cooperation  neces- 
sary, to  bring  It  into  being. 

We  have  big  jjeople  to  match  our  moun- 
tains and  our  trees — we  have  the  reason  for 
a  p.-irk — let's  have  the  reasonableness  and 
stature  to  achieve  it  together— we  ask  for 
your  help,  as  one  of  the  great  conservation 
organizations  of  the  world. 

By  achieving  our  mutual  purpose,  we  will 
serve  all  manklnd^both  present  and  future 
generations. 

We  have  Big  Trees  AND  Big  plans — all  we 
need  Is  BIO  people  to  put  them  together  In 
an  environment  of  reasonableness — this  is  a 
Big  Country — It  requires  big  plans — This  Is 
Redwood  country — This  Is  God's  country. 

REDW003S   TO   THE   SEA    CONCEPT — ACREAGES 

Prc'^eri-ation  and  proseri-ation — Wise 
multiple-use 

1.  Northern  Unit— 53.000  acres  (Del  Norte 
and  Humboldt  Counties):  a.  National  Red- 
wood Park  and  Seashore — 53.000  acres. 

2.  Central  Unit — 80.736  acres  (Humboldt 
and  Mendocino  Counties)  : 

a.  Humboldt  Redwoods  State  Park  and  five 
adjoining  State  Parks — 42.000  acres. 

b.  Kings  Range  Conservation  Area  and  Sea- 
shore— 31.500  acres. 

c.  Mendocino  State  Parks,  Beaches  and 
Recreation  .^reas— 7,236  acres. 

3.  Southern  Unit — 69.857  acres  (Marin. 
Sonoma  and  Napa  Counties)  : 

a.  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore — 53,500 
acres. 

b.  John  Mulr  Woods  National  Monument — 
484  acres. 

c.  Mt.  Tamalpals  State  Park— 2.432  acres. 

d.  Samuel  P.  Taylor  State  Park — 2,576 
acres. 

e.  Stinson  State  Beach^38  acres. 

f.  Golden   Gate   Headlands— 322   acres. 

g.  Tomales    Bay    State   Park — 1.018   acres, 
h.  Sonoma     Coast     State     Beaches — 1.031 

acres. 


1.  Fort  Ross  State  Historical  Monument — 
356  acres. 

J.  Kruse  Rhododendron  State  Reserve — 317 
acres. 

k.  MaiUlards  Redwood  State  Park— 242 
acres. 

1.  Angel  Island — 740  acres. 

ra.  Armstrong  Redwoods  State  Park^-440 
acres. 

n.  Austin  Creek — 3.944  acres. 

o.   Sugarloaf  Ridge — 1.520  acres. 

p.  Bouhe-Napa  Valley  State  Park — 1.002 
acres. 

q.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  State  Park — 
395  acres. 

State  preservation 

4.  Monterey.  Santa  Cruz  and  San  Mateo 
Counties — 26.973  acres:  a.  Seven  existing 
State  Porks— 26.973. 

5.  Historical  Monuments  Unit  — 1.509  acres: 

a.  Jack  London  Historical  State  Park— 40 
acres. 

b.  Petaluma  Adobe  State  Historical  Monu- 
ment—27  acres. 

c.  Sonoma  Historical  State  Park — 31  acres 
d    Fort  Humboldt  State  Historical  Monu- 
ment- 11  acres. 

c.  Proposed  Redwood  National  Monument 
(Tall  Trees  Unit)- 1.400  acres. 

State  preseri-ation 

C.  Jackson  State  Forest — 52.040  acres. 

Private  presertiafion 

7.  Redwood  Industry  Recreation  .\rea 
Plan  —365.000  acres. 

Public  prcscriation 

8.  U.S.  Forest  Service  Redwood  National 
Demonstration  Forest — 14.000  acres. 

9.  U.S.  Forest  Service  National  Forests — 
5.600.000  acres: 

a.  Marble  Mount.iin  Wilderness  Area — 
213.363  acres. 

b.  Salmon-Trinity  Alps  Primitive  Area — 
223.300  acres. 

c  Middle  Eel  Yolla  Bolly  Wilderness  Area— 
108.451  acres. 

Total  preservation  and  preservation  .ireas 
committed  to  public  use:   6.263.115  acres. 

"The  Redwood  Region — nearly  500  miles  of 
Pacific  shoreline." 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land IMr.  Morton]. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  join 
in  the  remarks  of  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  1  Mr.  Say- 
LORl.  and  the  chairman  of  our  full  com- 
mittee, the  eentleman  from  Colorado 
IMr.  AspiNALLl.  in  asking  the  House  to 
support  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  make  just  one  lef erence 
to  the  remarks  of  my  colleague,  the  pen- 
tleman  from  California  IMr.  Don  H. 
Clausen' 1.  and  say  that  it  was  with  rerir^t 
that  we  deleted  the  word  "seashore"  from 
the  title  of  this  bill.  It  would  be  my  rec- 
ommendation to  the  conference  to  con- 
sider putting  the  title  back  the  way  it 
was  before  and  call  this  a  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  and  Seashore,  because  there 
are  24  miles  of  ocean  front  which  is  the 
most  effective  area  for  public  recreation 
in  the  proposed  park. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  simply  say  this: 
I  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  controversial 
park  in  one's  own  district,  and  I  want  to 
say  that  the  gentleman  from  California 
IMr.  Don  H.  Clausen),  not  only  came  up 
with  some  imaginative  and  creative  new 
ideas,  but  he  came  up  with  a  lot  of  very 
sounci  advice,  helpful  to  the  committee 
in  its  deliberations. 

I  believe  Mr.  Clausen  deserves  a  pat  on 
the  back  from  us  all.  He  has  not  in  any 
way  obstructed  the  work  of  the  commit- 
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tee  in  aii  effort  to  bring  out  a  bill.  He  has 
brought  us  in  contact  with  every  group  in 
his  district  that  had  different  ideas.  He 
has  done  a  superior  job  in  making  us 
understand  what  this  park  means  to  the 
people  in  his  district,  and  they  are  the 
people  who  are  fust  concerned.  I  cannot 
pass  this  opportunity  to  say  thanks  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  IMr.  Don 
H.  Clausen  1. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  Burton  I. 

Mr,  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  intend  to  vote  against  this 
proposal.  Some  of  the  technical  aspects 
of  the  bill  will  be  developed  by  Members 
arguing  on  both  sides,  and  I,  too,  shall 
touch  upon  some  of  these.  However,  I 
also  want  to  make  certain  that  when  the 
history  of  this  legislation  is  written  thei-e 
will  be  spread  upon  the  record  for  the 
students  of  political  science  an  account 
of  some  of  the  procedures  involved  in 
dealing  with  this  legislation. 

The  primary  characteristic  of  consid- 
eration of  this  proposed  redwood  na- 
tional park  has  been  "delay."  I  have  been 
in  this  House  and  on  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  for  some  4 
years  and  5  months.  We  were  .studying 
the  redwood  park  proposal  when  I 
reached  Consress,  and  we  were  still 
studying  it  in  this  committee  right  up 
to  about  3  weeks  ago.  In  my  opinion  it 
has  taken  years  longer  than  necessary 
to  reach  the  obvious  conclusion  that 
Congress  should  enact  a  meaningful  red- 
wood park  bill. 

After  this  extended  delay,  a  woefully 
inadequate  subcommittee  bill  was  called 
up  for  consideration  by  the  full  Interior 
committee,  at  which  time  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  warned  that  there 
was  not  time  left  in  which  to  make  any 
substantial  and  significant  amendments. 
Any  delay  for  the  purpose  of  significantly 
amending  this  bill,  enlarging  it  perhaps 
to  a  decent  size,  we  were  told,  would  not 
leave  time  for  the  chaiiman  to  .seek  a 
rule  from  the  Committee  on  Rules.  Con- 
sequently, it  was  assumed  by  committee 
members  that  a  rule  would  be  sought, 
and  in  the  normal  course  of  events  the 
full  membership  of  the  House  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  work  its  will  and 
amend  the  bill  if,  in  its  wisdom,  it  chose 
to  do  so. 

As  the  committee  report  shows,  both 
in  the  supplemental  and  the  additional 
views,  the  signing  members  were  of  the 
imderstanding  that  the  chairman  would 
go  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  seek 
a  rule  on  this  long-discussed  bill.  But  he 
did  not  do  that,  even  though  there  was 
sufficient  time.  Instead,  the  matter  was 
brought  up  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

What  does  the  suspension  of  the  rules 
mean  insofar  as  working  our  will  on  the 
legislation?  It  means  that  we  cannot 
amend  the  legislation  in  any  manner, 
shape,  or  form.  And  again  we  are  told 
that  we.  as  the  full  House  of  Represent- 
atives, must  either  act  today  or  it  will 
be  too  late.  It  is  the  same  argument  made 
by  the  chairman  before  the  full  Inte- 
rior Committee  some  3  weeks  ago — that 
we  must  now  accept  the  outrageously  in- 
adequate proposal  for  a  redwood  na- 
tional park — having  delayed  doing  any- 
thing for  more  than  4  years — or  it  will 
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again  be  too  late.  We  are  told  if  we  do 
not  vote  for  this  puny  version  of  a  pro- 
posed park,  with  no  opportunity  for 
amendments,  that  enactment  of  any  leg- 
islation will  be  Imperiled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  this 
borders  on  an  abuse  of  the  committee 
pioce.ss  and  the  niles  of  the  House.  I 
submit  that  representatives  of  the  people 
of  this  land  have  been  denied  their  day, 
and  their  voice,  in  court  on  this  matter 
regarding  a  unique  and  precious  na- 
tional heritage. 

I,  for  one,  am  not  going  to  cast  my 
vote  to  go  along  with  this  ultimate 
hustle — this  hustle  that  will  not  permit 
me  to  cast  my  vote  in  support  of  a 
strong  and  meaningful  redwood  park 
bill. 

I  am  sure  that  the  pending  inadequate 
proposal  is  going  to  be  approved  today. 
But  I  would  hope  that  it  would  not  be 
approved — and  then  let  all  of  us  have  our 
feet  put  to  the  fire. 

The  chairman  indicated  that  he  sought 
a  rule  and  that  in  his  judgment  the 
Committee  on  Rules  would  not  give  us 
a  rule  Let  me  ;^ive  you  one  mans  view.  I 
talked  with  a  number  of  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  I  submit 
that  those  le.sponsible  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  will  give  us  a  rule 
in  the  event  that  we  vote  down  the  sus- 
pension request.  I  am  sure  that  the  re- 
sponsible chairman  of  the  full  committee 
would  then  give  the  House  an  oppor- 
tunity 10  work  its  will  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Ju  other  words,  there  is  still  time,  if 
we  vote  down  the  suspension,  to  obtain 
a  rule  and  enact  a  decent  redwood 
park  bill. 

As  a  footnote  to  this  object  lesson  in 
political  science,  in  the  event  that  this 
.suspension  is  approved  and  the  measure 
goes  to  a  conference  committee,  I  would 
liope  that  those  Members  constituting 
the  House  conferees  will  reflect  the  clear 
majority  opinion  of  the  full  House  Inte- 
rior Committee  membership  in  support 
of  a  strong  and  comprehensive  Redwood 
Park  bill. 

Moving  on  to  .some  of  the  technical 
aspects  of  this  legislation.  Mr.  Sp)eaker. 
there  are  some  very  important  considera- 
tions which  should  be  clearly  understood. 

First,  the  total  volume  of  private  tim- 
ber in  the  64.000-acre  park  provided  in 
the  Senate  version — S.  2515 — amounts 
to  only  a  1-year  supply  for  all  the  exist- 
ing mills  in  California's  Humboldt  and 
Del  Norte  Counties.  And.  the  timber 
included  in  the  72.000-acre  proposal 
v.hich  I  sponsored,  would  take  care  of 
Humboldt  County's  mills  for  only  1  year 
and  4  months.  The  largest  park  proposal 
introduced,  the  90.000-acre  bill  by  Repre- 
.^entative  Jeffery  Cohelan.  contains 
only  a  2-ycar  supply  of  private  timber 
for  all  the  mills  of  Humboldt  County. 

Second,  I  seriously  question  the  de- 
pendence of  industry  upon  old-growth 
timber  in  the  Redwood  Creek  area.  The 
major  firms  in  Humboldt  County  affected 
by  the  park  proposal  are  selling  cither 
old-growth  timber  or  old-growth  logs, 
or  both,  to  outside  firms  in  large  quan- 
tities. Some  are  even  selling  second 
growth,  much  of  which  is  being  shipped 
to  Japan. 

One  should  also  question  the  stability 


of  timberland  ownership  among  the  for- 
est industries  of  this  area.  Such  stability 
is  necessary  if  they  are  to  practice  sus- 
tained-yield forestry  In  the  manner  they 
v.anL  us  to  believe  they  do.  Of  the  15 
largest  firms  in  Humboldt  County  in 
1953.  only  two  are  still  in  existence  today. 
While  there  has  been  a  trend  toward  con- 
solidation into  fewer  and  larger  finns. 
i.ne  observes  that  both  Weyerhauser  and 
U.S.  Plywood  closed  their  local  plants 
and  disposed  of  their  properties  within 
the  past  2  years. 

This  means  that  you  cannot  depend  on 
the  present  plans  of  individual  fimis  to 
forecast  the  future  of  the  lumbering  in- 
dustry. You  have  to  make  your  predic- 
tions on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  tim- 
ber that  exists  in  the  area  and  the  rela- 
tionship between  cut  and  growth  for  the 
whole  area.  In  Humboldt  County  there 
was  13.805  million  board  feet  of  industiT- 
ownod  timber  in  1966.  and  the  lumber 
indasti-y  cuts  1.300  million  board  feet  a 
year  in  the  county.  In  Del  Norte  County 
there  was  3.560  million  board  feet  of 
industry-owned  timber  in  1965  with  an 
annual  cut  of  about  300  million  board 
feet.  This  rate  of  cutting  leaves  only  a 
10-year  supply  in  both  counties.  Timber 
from  the  national  forests  and  small  pri- 
vate holdings  will  not  add  greatly  to  this. 

Private  timberland  in  the  north  coastal 
region  of  California  aie  being  logged  at 
about  three  and  one-half  times  their 
rate  of  growth,  and  this  applies  to  lai-ge 
as  v.ell  as  .>^mall  ownerships.  Tlierefore. 
most  firms  still  operating  here  have  only 
a  few  years  to  go  on  their  old  growth. 
Then,  as  their  many  predecessors 
throughout  the  industry  have  done,  they 
will  either  adjust  to  a  greatly  reduced 
output  based  upon  small  logs,  or  dispose 
of  their  property. 

Employment  in  liunbering  has  faced 
a  steady  decline  for  the  past  decade  in 
northern  California.  In  Humboldt  Coun- 
ty employment  dropped  from  12.700  in 
1959  to  7.900  in  1967.  In  Del  Norte  Coun- 
ty it  dropped  from  2.400  to  1.800  in  the 
same  period.  This  trend  will  continue  no 
matter  what  we  do  about  the  park. 

I  conclude  that  the  forest  industry  in 
the  north  coast  of  California  is  rapidly 
declining.  Forest  industry  there  would 
not  be  seriously  affected  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  redwood  park,  not 
even  if  it  was  the  largest  park  that  has 
been  given  serious  consideration.  How- 
ever, the  Redwood  National  Paik  v.'ll 
iirovide  a  new  economic  base  for  the  local 
communities;  studies  by  the  Arthur  D. 
Little  Co.  confirm  this.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  park  is  the  only  economic  relief 
in  sight. 

One  final  thought  on  this  subject:  If 
f.ie  park  is  not  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate the  visitation  which  a  national 
park  v.ill  attract,  then  it  wiJl  not  help 
the  I'jcal  economy. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  earnestly  believe 
tliat  my  proposal  of  72.000  acre  park, 
which  is  essentially  the  Senate  bill 
amended  to  increase  the  acreage  from 
64.000  to  72.000  acres,  would  best  ac- 
complisii  this  goal. 

In  any  e^•cnt,  whatever  \ersion  of  this 
legislation  this  House  should  choose  to 
enact,  this  proposed  redwood  national 
park  should  induce  .certain  prime  areas 
recommended  by  all  individuals  and  or- 
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ganizations  most  deeply 
taining  this  heritase  for  our 
ment  and  that  of  future 
proposed   in   the  additional 
tained    In    the    committee 
boundaries    sliould    include 
Creek,  Little  Lost  Man  Creel 
Cabbage  Creek.  It  is 
that  the  committee  did  not  i 
areas. 

While    the    committee 
slopes  from  ridge  line  to  rid 
the  Emerald  Mile,  the  plan 
as    a    whole    still    lacks    col 
breadth. 

Other  than  State  parks 
ready  preserved  and  open 
this  proposed  national  park 
only  a  half-mile  wide  corrii 
along  Redwood  Creek  for  a 
While  the  trees  in  this  r 
age  are  magnificent,  there 
room  for  campgrounds  and 
facilities. 

Moreover,  the  frontage 
survive  if" it  stands  alone 
stiipped  of  the  rest  of  its 

Wliat  kind  of  a  national 
have  if  it  is  no  more  than 
trees  wandering  through  a 
logged-off  slopes?  The  rain 
of  winter  storms  will  soon 
corridor  to  clumps  of  trees 
cariously  to  life.  After  years 
the  importance  of  watershec 
the  committee  has  not  prov 
basic  design  except  along 
Mile.  Only  the  uncertain  hoi 
shed  easements  are  held 
the  park.  The  practical 
easements  in  areas  where  th 
insist    they    must  clear-cut 
fathom,  unless  further  fee 
are  contemplated.  If  this  wi 
suit,  it  should  be  reflected 
design  of  the  boundary. 

The  complete  watersheds 
Creek,    Little    Man    Creek. 
Cabbage  Creek  are  all 
original  preferred  plan 
National  Park  Service  in  1 
included   in    the 
recommendation    as    an 
ponent.   They   represent 
examples  of  watersheds  stil 
virgin  growth  from  their  mo 
sources.  As  intact  ecological 
are  priceless  i-esources  for 
well  as  for  primitive  recr 
be  irretrievably  lost  to  loggi 
eluded  in  a  national  park 

I  would  also  call  llie  atte 
colleagues  to  a  key  provisioi 
in  Us  present  form.  Section 
bill  requires  conveyance  o 
parks  by  the  State  of 
condition  precedent  to  any 
quisition  of  private  land 
handcuffs  the  Federal  Gove 
makes  it  dependent  on  ac 
State.  It  also  provides  the 
ests  with  one  more  front 
operate  in  its  efforts  to 
sires  of  the  people  for  pr 
the  ancient  redwoods  in  a  n; 
worthy  of  the  designation. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speak< 
stress  once  again  my  feeling 
was  much  unnecessai-y  delaj 
velopnient  of  this  legislation 
tee — a  delay  which  resulted 
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committee  being  denied  an  adequate  op- 
portunity to  discuss,  consider,  and  amend 
this  legislation  to  provide  for  a  bona  fide 
redwood  park.  This  same  delay  now  has 
resulted  in  the  denial  of  this  same  oppor- 
tunity to  other  Members  of  the  House. 

The  full  membership  of  the  House  of 
Repre.sentatives  should  be  permitted  to 
decide  if  it  really  wants  a  redwood  na- 
tional park  and  to  restore  to  that  pro- 
posed park  the  substantial  acreages 
necessary  to  make  it  worthwhile.  Fur- 
ther, the  Federal  Government  should  be 
freed  to  move  without  waiting  for  State 
consent  Only  in  this  way  can  the  hopes 
the  American  people  liold  for  the  red- 
woods be  realized. 

There  is  still  time  to  accomplish  this 
if  we  vote  down  the  suspension. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  the 
matter  now  before  us. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlen\an  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  COHELAN  I . 

Mr.  COHELAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.jection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  4 
years  now  I  have  looked  forward  to  this 
day.  the  day  when  I  could  stand  up  on 
the  floor  to  urge  this  House  to  approve 
the  best  possible  Redwood  National  Park. 
Four  decades  have  passed  since  the  House 
last  liad  a  chance  to  vote  to  establish  a 
redwood  park.  I  knew  that  this  had  to 
be  the  occasion  to  vindicate  the  vision  of 
all  those  who  felt  that  enough  of  the 
planet's  greatest  living  things  should  be 
preserved  in  the  national  park  system 
for  all  people  in  all  times  to  enjoy. 

Tlie  century-old  dream  of  a  Redwood 
National  Park  has  always  been  plagued 
by  .seemingly  insuperable  obstacles:  un- 
relenting opposition  from  landowning 
companies,  diverse  judgments  on  plans 
and  approaches,  diminishing  opportuni- 
ties with  ongoing  cutting,  and  heavy 
costs.  This  decade's  attempt  to  overcome 
these  obstacles  has  l)een  tortuous  too.  but 
painstakingly  we  have  been  moving  for- 
ward to  surmount  them. 

John  Saylor  and  I  launched  the  effort 
to  obtain  a  park  in  1965,  with  bills  we 
introduced  to  establish  a  park  of  90.000 
acres  in  the  drainage  of  Redwood  Creek 
in  Humboldt  County,  Calif.  More  than 
three  dozen  of  you  joined  in  sponsoring 
this  legislation,  both  in  the  89th  and 
the  90th  Congresses.  The  location  chosen 
for  the  park  in  these  bills  was  the  area 
recommended  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice in  its  basic  report  of  1964.  This  area 
harbors  the  largest  and  best  primeval 
redwood  forests  that  have  not  yet  been 
saved,  including  most  of  the  top-ranking 
trees  of  record  height.  Our  convictions 
about  the  values  of  this  area  have  deep- 
ened since,  as  we  have  seen  the  evidence 
of  intimate  exploration.  I  am  sure  you 
liave  seen  the  photographs  which  the 
Sierra  Club  has  published. 

We  introduced  the  90,000-acre  plan 
because  it  provided  the  maximum  cover- 
age of  the  area  needing  protection,  but 
we   knew    the  legislative   process   would 


result  in  compromises  beyond  our  con- 
trol. This  process  began  in  the  other 
House  last  fall,  when  the  Senate  ap- 
proved a  plan  of  64,000  acres.  Certainly 
this  was  a  compromise,  but  it  was  a  plan 
nevertheless  that  carefully  addressed 
itself  to  the  main  considerations  in  park 
design:  location  of  the  best  stands,  en- 
vironmental protection,  .scientific  di- 
versity, and  public  use.  While  most 
consenation  groups  and  the  administra- 
tion liad  their  own  views  on  plans  they 
preferred  more,  they  all  agreed  that  the 
Senate  plan  was  a  fair  compromise, 
thouuh  .some  improvements  could  be 
made. 

I  had  expected  to  rise  today  to  move 
that  those  improvements  t>e  made.  This 
should  have  been  the  form  for  closing 
the  gap  of  di.sagreement  on  this  tortured 
subject.  Instead,  the  gap,  inexplicably, 
has  now  been  widened.  To  our  dismay 
and  disbelief.  2  weeks  ago  the  Interior 
Committee  reported  a  bill  for  a  park  less 
than  lialf  the  size  of  the  Senate  bill  and 
with  only  one-third  as  much  new  acre- 
age to  t>e  brought  into  the  public  domain. 
This  plan  of  28.500  acres  is  smaller  than 
that  in  any  bill  that  has  been  introduced, 
and  contains  even  less  acreage  than  the 
lumljer  companies  had  indicated  they 
might  sell.  It  is  comprised  mainly  of  two 
State  parks,  with  acquisition  of  private 
lands  limited  chiefly  to  a  strip  of  land 
a  half  mile  wide  along  Redwood  Creek. 
This  is  really  not  a  national  park  at  all. 
It  is  an  appendage  in  search  of  a  pur- 
pose. It  fails  to  include  many  of  the  best 
stands  and  car^^ot  be  protected  with 
any  assurance. 

Conservationists  across  the  countrj- 
were  stunned,  and  the  press  has  criti- 
cized this  shocking  turn  of  events  in  the 
strongest  terms.  Ten  members  of  the 
committee  protested  its  inadequacy  in 
supplemental  views  to  the  committee 
report. 

Clearly  the  public  is  looking  to  us  to 
undo  the  damage  that  lias  been  done.  I 
had  drafted  a  series  of  amendments 
which  I  purposed  tc  offer  today  to  do  just 
that.  I  had  planned  to  move  that  the 
boundaries  of  the  committee's  plan  be 
revised  to  include  some  of  the  key  areas 
in  the  Senate  plan  which  have  been  left 
out:  the  slopes  along  the  lower  Redwood 
Creek.  Lost  Man  Creek.  Little  Lost  Man 
Creek,  and  Skunk  Cabbage  Creek.  With- 
out these,  we  cannot  have  a  viable  park. 
These  additions  encompass  the  most 
striking  redwood  forests  that  have  not 
yet  been  brought  into  parks.  Lost  Man 
Creek  harbors  the  greatest  endangered 
stands  of  extra  large  redwood,  and  Little 
Lost  Man  and  Skunk  Cabbage  Creeks  are 
rare  examples  of  redwood  forest  still  al- 
most entirely  primeval  and  untouched. 
The  slope  stands  above  Redwood  Creek 
are  an  integral  part  of  a  unique  ecology 
that  cannot  be  rent  assunder.  The  loss  of 
these  areas  would  be  tragic.  Inclusion  of 
them  would  raise  the  total  size  of  the 
park  to  45,000  acres. 

The  prospect  of  amending  the  bill  on 
the  floor  vanished  in  the  middle  of  last 
week  when  we  learned  of  the  decision  to 
bring  the  bill  up  under  suspension  of  the 
rules.  To  deprive  this  Hou.se  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  amend  in  a  ca.se  crying  out  for 
amendment  is  like  taking  the  lifeboats 
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away  from  people  on  a  sinking  ship.  We 
did  not  ask  for  special  favors.  We  only 
asked  for  the  ordinary  opiwrtunity  to 
make  our  case  on  the  floor  and  to  trust  in 
the  judgment  of  our  peers.  As  Cannon's 
Procedure  reports  Speaker  Longworth 
as  having  said,  the  House  recognizes  that 
suspension  of  the  rules  "is  a  trifle  unfair" 
if  it  is  applied  to  controversial  legislation, 
because  it  deprives  us  of  the  opportunity 
to  apply  our  best  collective  judgment  to 
mitigate  the  source  of  the  controversy. 
In  the  aggravated  case  at  hand.  I  submit 
it  is  more  than  a  "trifle"  unfair. 

As  legislators,  we  believe  in  the  legis- 
lative process  and  are  willing  to  trust  in 
it.  We  are  willing  to  compromise,  and 
face  that  prospect  with  equanimity.  We 
carmot  accept  a  one-shot  choice  of  tak- 
ing or  leaving  a  gutted  bill  with 
equanimity.  Tliis  is  so  particularly  when 
a  rule  could  have  been  obtained,  if  the 
committee  had  pressed  its  case  for  one. 

I  know  many  of  us  share  this  agony 
over  what  course  we  can  now  pursue.  On 
the  last  preceding  legislative  day,  I 
asked  many  of  you  to  signify  whether 
you  shared  my  conviction  that  we  should 
have  a  better  park  to  vote  for  today,  and 
in  that  one  day,  some  of  you  told  me  that 
you  did.  I  have  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent that  their  names  be  entered  in  the 
Record.  I  believe  this  quick  show  of  feel- 
ing is  equivalent  merely  to  the  lip  of  an 
iceberg  that  can  be  easily  seen  above  the 
water's  surface.  I  appreciate  the  support 
that  these  distinguished  colleagues  and 
others  have  pledged  at  this  critical  hour, 
and  I  invite  others  to  add  their  names  to 
this  list. 

After  the  most  agonizing  deliberation 
over  the  dilemma  of  knowing  which 
course  to  pursue,  I  have  finally  con- 
cluded that  the  risks  of  forestalling  ac- 
tion today  are  too  great.  It  is  with  the 
utmost  sadness  that  I  must  reluctantly 
advise  my  good  friends  and  colleagues 
that  I  have  no  prudent  choice  today  but 
to  vote  for  this  measure.  Given  the  hard 
and  unfair  choice  before  us,  voting  "Yes" 
is  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  This  might  not 
be  true  if  the  redwoods  were  not  a  wast- 
ing asset,  but  now  logging  is  likely  to  en- 
sue if  this  measure  does  not  soon  pass. 

Therefore,  I  must  conclude  by  urging 
all  of  my  friends  to  vot«  aye  on  the  meas- 
ure pending  before  us.  We  can  only  trust 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  conferees  who  will  represent  us  in 
conference  with  the  Senate  will  bring 
back  a  final  recommendation  which  will 
do  credit  to  this  house  and  keep  faith 
with  the  confidence  that  the  American 
people  repose  in  us. 

To  do  that,  the  plan  they  recommend 
must  include  the  drainages  of  Lost  Man 
and  Little  Man  Creeks  and  more  of  the 
slopes  of  Redwood  Creek.  We  have  been 
assured  the  chairman  intends  to  bring  a 
more  hopeful  plan  back  to  us  from  con- 
ference. Many  of  us  are  proceeding  today 
in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  in  reliance  upon 
that  assurance. 

The  test  of  this  decision  and  the 
guide  for  our  future  conduct  will  be 
the  degree  to  which  our  reliance  is 
\  indicated  by  the  events  that  are  to 
follow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  should  have  been  a 
proud  day  for  all  Members  of  the  House 
who  held  the  highest  hopes  for  saving 


California's  endangered  redwoods.  In- 
stead it  is  a  day  of  mourning,  not  be- 
cause a  bill  cannot  be  passed  but  rather 
because  we  are  denied  the  chance  to 
pass  the  bill  we  could  have.  If  an  open 
rule  had  been  granted,  we  could  have 
voted  today  to  establish  a  decent  Red- 
wood National  Park.  We  are  left  instead 
with  the  unliappy  choice  of  a  plan 
perrymandered  to  fit  economic  demands 
:  r  lit  no  park  at  all. 

The  park  plan  before  us  was  gutted. 
V  e  are  led  to  believe,  so  that  it  could 
be  rushed  through  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee in  time  to  meet  the  deadline  for 
submission  of  bills  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, with  the  hope  held  out  that  the 
lilan  could  be  improved  later.  There- 
upon the  Rules  Committee  was  by- 
passed by  an  agreement  to  bring  the 
bill  up  under  a  suspension  of  the  iTjles, 
despite  the  fact  that  a  mle  could  have 
been  obtained.  This  sequence  shows 
there  was  no  procedural  necessity  for 
confronting  us  with  the  dilemma  of  ac- 
cepting an  unsatisfactory  jilan  which  we 
cannot  amend. 

Ten  members  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee, in  supplemental  views  that  they 
field  in  the  committee  report,  indicated 
they  hoped  to  restore  respectability  to 
this  plan  through  efforts  on  the  floor 
today.  As  they  served  on  the  commit- 
tee, and  eight  of  them  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Parks  and  Recreation,  I  think 
you  will  agree  their  views  carry  special 
weight.  Their  hopes  for  today  should 
be  recorded  here  for  all  to  know.  I 
include  their  views  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 
Supplemental  Views  To  Accompany  Report 

OF  S.  2515.  Amended,  To  Establish  a  Red- 

v.'ooD  National  Park 

While  we  are  luUy  in  accord  with  the  com- 
mittee's intent  in  recommending  establish- 
ment of  a  Redwood  National  Park,  we  believe 
u  mucli  more  spacious  park  is  desirable. 

We  cooperated  with  the  committee  in  re- 
porting this  limited  proposal  out  of  a  desire 
to  see  some  measure  move  forward  to  the 
floor  for  a  vote  in  this  session.  Because  of 
the  short  time  remaining  in  which  to  .send 
a  bill  to  the  Rules  Committee,  we  recog- 
nized that  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  on  the 
basis  of  general  agreement  within  the  com- 
mittee. Accordingly,  we  reluctantly  deferred 
any  effort  to  add  breadth  to  the  boundaries. 
We  did  so.  however,  with  the  clear  under- 
standing that  we  would  reserve  the  right  to 
:imend  the  bill  on  the  floor,  giving  the  entire 
mcmberihlp  of  the  House  an  opportunity  to 
work  its  will  on  this  long-delayed  and  highly 
important  conservation  issue. 

In  explaining  our  reasons  for  supporting 
such  a  limited  measure,  we  want  clearly  to 
record  our  conviction  that  the  boundaries  in 
this  plan  are  in  no  sense  adequate.  The  focus 
on  this  plan  is  upon  two  State  parks  which 
are  already  well  protected  and  administered 
for  public  enjoyment.  No  important  national 
purpose  is  served  by  changing  their  adminis- 
tration if  they  alcne  are  the  focal  point  of 
Federal  effort. 

In  most  public  discuE.;ion  of  this  subject, 
the  focus  has  been  on  sa\ing  the  magnificent 
redwood  stands  that  were  discovered  in  1964 
on  Redwood  Creek  and  on  providing  a  na- 
tional park  there  of  sufficient  breadth  to  pre- 
serve il.e  forests'  living  environment  and  to 
serve  covintless  generations  of  future  Amer- 
icans. These  purposes  cannot  be  served  by  a 
mere  strip  a  quarter-nule  wide  on  either 
side  of  Redwood  Creek,  as  this  bill  provides. 
With  the  exception  cf  the  Emerald  Mile,  the 
upper  slopes  all  along  the  creek  are  left  un- 
protected. Logging  there  will  severely  disrupt 


the  view  and  will  expose  the  strip  below  to 
the  hazards  of  wlndthrows  and  erosion,  ren- 
dering its  future  doubtful.  The  stands  on 
these  slopes  are  among  the  finest  redwood 
elope  stands  in  existence  and  should  be  pre- 
served as  an  integral  part  of  the  park. 

The  adjoining  drainages  of  Lost  Man 
Creek,  Little  Lotst  Man  Creek,  and  Skunk 
Cabbage  Creek,  all  tributaries  of  Redwood 
Creek,  also  belong  la  the  park.  Lost  Man 
Creek  contains  the  largest  concentration  ol 
extra-large  redwood  still  in  existence  outside 
a  State  park.  Little  Ix)st  Man  and  Skunk 
Cabbage  Creeks  are  two  of  the  finest  remain- 
ing watersheds  which  still  support  virprin 
redwood  throughout  nearly  all  their  length. 
Tlius  they  are  ecologically  unique  and  are 
necessary  to  give  the  national  jmrk  Fialur? 
and  diversity. 

In  acting  as  it  did.  the  committee  faced  a 
double  dilemma.  If  it  iiad  delayed  mvitli 
longer  in  trying  to  perfect  boundaries,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  meet  the  dead- 
line which  the  rules  committee  set.  But  in 
so  limiting  the  intended  acquisitions,  some 
of  the  most  important  acquisitions  have  been 
left  out.  If  they  are  not  restored,  they  will 
surely  be  logged  in  due  lime  and  lost  forever 
as  forests  centuries  old.  We  hope  our  col- 
leagues will  join  us  in  seeking  restoration  >  i 
key  areas  to  comprise  the  kind  of  Redwood 
National  Park  that  the  American  people  have 
every  right  to  expect. 

John  P.  Saylor. 

Theodore    R.    Kvpferman. 

John  V.  Tdnney. 

MORBIS  Udall. 

Thomas  S.  Foley. 

additional  individual  views  of  congressman 
thomas  s.  folet 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  H.R.  10951  falls 
to  incorporate  one  of  the  most  beneficial  pro- 
visions adopted  by  the  Senate — the  inclusion 
of  the  northern  purchase  unit.  tTnder  the.se 
provisions  a  private  timber  company  losing 
substantial  acreages  to  the  park  is  plven  a 
right  to  exchange  these  acreages  for  lands 
contained  In  a  14.567-acre  area  In  Del  Norf.- 
County,  operated  under  the  jurisdiction  cf 
the  Department  of  .'\grlculture. 

This  so-called  northern  purchase  unit  is 
serving  no  purpose,  and  is  remotely  valuable 
as  its  use  might  accomplish  three  desirable 
objectives: 

1.  The  enlargement  of  the  proposed  na- 
tional park  to  include  liiagnlflcent  stands 
now  in  private  ownership; 

2.  The  compensation  for  these  private 
lands  not  In  money  hut  in  timber  area>= 
which  could  insure  the  continued  operation 
of  private  redwood  companies  with  their  at- 
tendant benefits  to  the  local  economy:  mid 

3.  The  corresponding  -eduction  In  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  at  a  time  which  dictates  fiscal 
restraint. 

I  am  amazed  that  the  rommitt;-"e  hns  failed 
to  seize  the  opportunity  to  maUe  all  or  nv;st 
of  this  area  available  ns  a  keystone  in  bul'd- 
Ing  a  truly  impressive  Redwoods  National 
Park.  I  hope  the  House  will  correct  this  over- 
sight at  the  earliest  cpnortunity. 

THOM.-.5  .S.  Foley 

Additional  Vrews  To  Accompany  Repoht  on 
S.  2515.  Amended.  To  Establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park 

The  proposed  Rec'wood  National  Park  re- 
ported by  ihe  Interior  Committee  may  ^e 
justified  as  a  vehicle  for  moving  this  legisla- 
tion forward,  but  in  its  specifics  It  falls  to 
accomplish  most  of  the  objectives  for  which 
such  a  park  has  been  sought. 

In  considering  this  matter,  the  committee 
faced  the  task  of  reconciling  three  conflict- 
ing factors:  the  need  to  preserve  enough 
redwoods  for  the  Nation's  use.  the  welfare 
of  the  operating  companies  owning  the  for- 
ests and  the  local  economy  dependent  upon 
this  industry,  and  the  cost.  It  was  known 
that   reconciliation   of    these    factors   would 
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produce  a  compromise,  and  a  fajfc"  compromise 
would  be  acceptable.  But  this  [Jlan  is  not  a 
fair  compromise.  The  commltt  e  has  settled 
for  a  plan  smaller  than  that  i^  the  smallest 
bin  before  the  committee — and:  even  contain- 
ing less  than  the  lumber  compl  nies  have  in- 
dicated was  acceptable  to  th  ni  In  short, 
the  plan  Is  inadequate. 

Enlargement  of  the  bounda 
Lost  Man  Creek.  Little  Lost  M 
Skunk  Cabbage  Creek  would 
plan   at  least  respectable.   It   1 
that   the  committee  did   not 
areas.  The  addition  of  the  slo] 
line  to  ridge  line  along  the 
Improve  the  protection  aflordc 
area:  and  It  was  gratifying  thi 
ment   to   include  the  slopes  w; 
the  full  committee.  However, 
whole  still  lacks  coherence  am 
Other  than  State  parks  whl 
preserved  and  open  for  public 
tlonal  park  would  olTer  only  a 
corridor  running  along  Redw(fcd 
a  dozen  miles.  While  the  trees 
side  frontapie  are  magnificent, 
no   room'  in    this   frontage    to 
public  tise''There  is  no  room  foi 
and  interpretive  facilities. 

Moreover,  the  frontage  can 
If  it  stands  alone  in  a  setting  a 
rest  of  its  timber.  What  kind 
will  we  have  if  it  Is  no  more 
of   trees   wandering   through 
logged   off   slopes?   The    rains 
winter  storms  will  soon  reduc 
to  clumps  of  trees  clinging 
life.  After  years  of  stress  on 
of  watershed  protection,   the 
not   provided   for   It   by   basic 
along  the  Emerald  Mile.  Only 
hope  of  watershed  easements 
to  protect   the  park.  The  prac 
of  such  easements  in  areas  w. 
panles    Insist    they    must    clea 
to  fathom,  unless  further  fee  a 
contemplated.   If   this  will   be 
should  be  reflected  in  the  basl( 
boiuidary. 

The  committee  neglected   tl 
to  include  a  number  of  compllle 
which  are  prot«ctible  and  harlj)r 
forests.    These    are    Lost    Man 
Lost  Man  Creek,  and  Skunk 
They    are   all   included    in    the 
ferred  plan  suggested   by   the 
Service   in    1964.   and    were   in 
administration's  1967  recomm^id 
optional   component.   Lost 
ports    the    greatest   concentra 
large   old-growth   Redwood   s 
unprotected,    while    Little 
Skunk  Cabbage  Creeks  represe 
ing  examples  of   watersheds  s 
virgin   growth   from   their   mo 
sources.  As  Intact  ecological 
priceless  resources  for  research 
primitive  recreation.  All  will 
lost  to  logging  if  not  included 
park 

Section  3(A)    requires  conv 
State  parks  by  the  State  of 
condition  precedent   to  any 
tlon    of   private   land     This   p 
cutTs  the  Federal  Oovernmeiu 
dependent  on  action  by  the  St 
The  full  membership  of  the 
resentiiiives   will    have    lo 
really  wants  a  Redwood  Natlo 
does,   substantial    acreage   mu 
to  the  boundaries  and  the 
ment  must  be  freed   to  move 
consent.  Only  In  this  way  cm 
American  people  hold  for  the 
realized. 

Willi. \M  P    rIan. 

Hugh  L.  C.\re 

Patsy  T.  Mini 

Phillip  Bu 

Robert  W.  KaItenmeier. 

TllEOOORE     R.    ICUPFERMAN. 
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CONCURRING    VIEWS     OF    CONGRESSMAN 
THEODORE    R.    KUPrCRMAN 

It  would  seem  that  the  minimal  result 
of  this  legislative  action  with  respect  to  the 
redwcKXls  raises  the  question  of  whether  our 
being  involved  was  worth  the  trouble.  We 
have  taken  the  two  swte  parks  which  in 
itself  Is  no  advance. 

Considering  the  great  public  interest  in 
the  matter,  one  again  wonders  about  national 
priorities  and  the  balancing  of  destruction 
and  preservation. 

To  concur  In  this  action  is  merely  to  ac- 
knowledge the  obvious:  that,  in  consei^a- 
llon.  something  Is  better  than  nothing. 

Ted  KuPf'ERMAN. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  disappointment  ex- 
perienced by  these  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  conservationists  in  and  out 
of  Congress,  has  been  recoi-ded  in  an 
excellent  set  of  reports  which  Leo  Ren- 
nert.  an  able  Capitol  correspondent,  has 
prepared  for  the  McClatchy  newspapers 
in  niy  home  State.  I  include  these  re- 
ports at  this  point  in  the  Record,  as  well 
as  a  sampling  of  editorial  comment 
around  the  country : 

I  From   the   Modesto    (Calif  )    Bee    June  26. 

19681 
House  Unit  Slashes  Redwood  Park  Plan 

(By  Leo  Rennert) 
Washington. — Legislation  to  authorize 
establishment  of  a  25."286-acre  redwood 
national  park  at  u  cost  of  $45  million  was 
approved  Tuesday  by  an  Interior  subcom- 
mittee of  the  economy-minded  House. 

The  measure  was  promptly  denounced  as 
totally  Inadequate  by  the  Sierra  Club 

Rep.  John  P.  Saylor,  R-Pa..  ranking  minor- 
ity member  on  the  full  committee,  hinted  an 
effort  may  Ije  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
next  month  to  expand  the  boundaries. 

senate  bill 

Tlie  pareni  committee  is  scheduled  to  con- 
sider the  bill  later  this  week. 

The  subcommittee  measure  differs  mark- 
edly from  a  Senat«-approved  bill  which  calls 
for  creatioxi  of  a  64.000-acre  park  at  a  cost 
of  $100  million. 

The  Senate  bill,  coauthorlzed  by  Sen. 
Thomas  Kuchel.  R-Calif  .  would  authorize 
acquisition  of  more  than  30.000  acres  of 
privately-held  redwoods  Today's  measure 
would  limit  such  purchases  to  fewer  than 
7.000  acres. 

Chairman  Roy  A.  Taylor.  D.-N.C.  said  the 
subcommittee's  plan  would  create  a  'mean- 
ingful" redwood  park. 

But  Michael  McCloskey.  conservation  di- 
rector of  the  Sierra  Club,  called  the  result 
shocking. 

"The  park  as  proposed  by  the  subcom- 
mittee would  have  no  core,  no  center.  "  he 
charged.  "It  would  be  an  appendage  without 
a  main  body." 

After  deliberating  more  than  two  hours 
behind  closed  doors,  the  subcommittee  an- 
nounced it  had  reached  agreement  on  the 
following  package: 

1.  Inclusion  of  Del  Norte  Coast  Stale  Park 
in  Del  Norte  County  and  Prairie  Creek  State 
Park  in  Humboldt  County  in  the  proposed 
national  Park.  Jedidiah  Smith  State  Park  in 
Del  Norte,  included  by  the  Senate,  was  left 
out. 

2.  Acquisition  of  aboui  7.000  acres  in  pri- 
vate ownership,  primarily  in  Humboldt 
County,  from  the  Areata  Redwood  Co..  the 
Oeorgla-Paciflc  Corp.  and  the  Simpson  Tim- 
ber Co. 

3  Extension  of  the  .Senate-approved 
boundaries  along  the  upper  watershed  of 
Redwood  Creek,  including  Emerald  Mile,  by 
creation  of  a  corridor  one-quarter  of  a  mile 
on  each  side  of  the  creek. 

4.  Elimination  of  a  Senate-approved  pro- 
Vision    authorizing    the   exchange   of    14.500 


acres  of  national  forest  land  In  Del  Norte  for 
private  timber  holdings  needed  for  the  park 

5  A  30-mlle  section  of  seashore  linking 
the  Del  Norte  and  Humboldt  sections  of  the 
park  Taylor  said  the  subcommittee's  plan 
would  not  drive  any  lumber  firm  out  of 
business  He  noted  this  was  one  of  the  main 
conditions  of  Ck»v.  Ronald  Reagan's  adminis- 
tration. 

Since  state  support  is  needed  to  transfer 
state  parks  into  the  proposed  national  park. 
Taylor  said  the  subcommittee  deemed  il  ad- 
visable to  meet  Reagan's  demand  that  every 
company  be  left  with  sufficient  remaining 
acreage  to  continue  in  operation. 

The  Sierra  Club  took  the  view  that  a  worth- 
while park  cannot  be  created  without  driving 
Areata  out  of  business 

McCloskey  criticized  the  subcommittee  for 
omitting  the  Skunk  Cabbage  Creek  and  Lost 
Man  Creek  sections  in  Humboldt,  which  the 
Sierra  Club  has  sought  to  include  in  the  leg- 
islation. 

Under  the  subcommittee's  plan,  he  noted, 
state  parks  would  comprise  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  total  acreage  of  the  national 
park 

"They  did  not  even  Include  as  much  land 
as  Areata  itself  said  it  might  be  willing  to 
sell   to   the   federal   government."   he   said. 

"Its  the  smallest  plan  that  anyone  at  the 
pre.sent  time  was  proposing 

■  The  federal  effort  would  be  insignificant 
compared  to  the  state's  contribution. 

•It's  at  odds  with  everything  we  had  rea- 
son to  hope  for  in  the  last  few  weeks. 

■  I  can't  believe  in  the  final  analysis  It  will 
represent  the  best  thinking  of  Congress. 

'This  must  be  viewed  strictly  as  a  transi- 
tional effort    It's  bound  to  be  improved" 

IFrom  the  Sacramento   (Calif  i    Bee. 
June  28.  1968 1 

House  Committee  Okays  Redwood  Park 

Proposal 

(By  Leo  Rennert  I 

Washincto.n. — The  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee today  approved  legislation  authoriz- 
ing creation  of  a  30.000-acre  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  in  California  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $65  million. 

The  committee  added  about  4.000  acres  to 
a  plan  recommended  earlier  this  week  by  a 
subcommittee  and  denounced  as  totally  in- 
adequate by  the  Sierra  Club. 

Conservationists,  however  served  notice 
they  remained  dissatisfied  and  will  attempt 
to  enlarge  the  boundaries  even  more  on  the 
House  floor. 

The  measure  still  is  considerably  short  of 
the  Senate-approved  bill  calling  for  a  64.000- 
acre  park  with  a  price  tag  of  ,*100  million. 

The  $20  million  section  added  by  the  com- 
mittee today  is  in  the  Redwood  Creek  water- 
shed of  Humboldt  County  along  the  Emerald 
Mile. 

The  subcommittee  had  approved  a  corridor 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  each  side  of  the 
creek.  The  committee  widened  the  section  by 
moving  the  boundaries  up  to  the  ridges  over- 
looking the  creek. 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times.  June  26.   1968| 
Truncated  Redwoods 

This  year  Congress  has  an  opportunity  to 
establish  a  minimum-sized  Redwoods  Na- 
tional Park  in  California  or  a  mini-inlnlmum 
park.  The  second  course  would  be  a  national 
tragedy. 

Last  year  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  to  create 
a  o4.000-acre  park  m  Humboldt  and  Del 
Norte  Counties.  It  afforded  protection  to  the 
magnificent  redwoods  in  Mill  Creek  and  Red- 
wood Creek.  Although  It  involved  a  com- 
promise with  the  timber  companies,  the  park 
envisioned  in  the  bill  would  have  provided 
at  least  a  respectable  measure  of  safety  for 
a  national  treasure 

However,  instead  of  insuring  that  even  this 
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small  area  would  be  protected,  the  Parks  and 
Recreation  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Interior  Committee  has  now  chopped  down 
the  size  of  the  proposed  park  to  less  than  half 
of  what  the  Senate  approved.  Its  bill  would 
authorize  a  park  of  only  25,300  acres.  And 
even  that  Is  not  a  valid  figure  because  18.000 
acres  represents  land  taken  from  two  existing 
state  parks.  As  against  the  Senate  bill's 
acquisition  of  33.000  acres  of  private  land,  the 
House  subcommittee  would  provide  for  tak- 
ing m  Just  7.300  private  acres. 

The  Sierra  Club  has  rightly  branded  this 
truncated  park  plan  "shocking  in  it«  dis- 
regard for  park  values  "  and  has  warned  that 
it  "protects  even  less  acreage  than  the  lum- 
ber companies  have  offered  to  sell."  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  state  should  donate  its 
two  parks  to  complement  such  a  sub-mini- 
mal Federal  effort  The  plain  duty  of  the 
full  House  Interior  Committee  Is  to  undo  the 
damage  by  reporting  out  a  Redwoods  Na- 
tional Park  as  big  as  or  bigger  than  the  Sen- 
ate bill's.  Anything  less  Is  sabotage  of  the 
entire  project,  a  craven  capitulation  to  the 
lumber  interests. 

IFrom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  June  28.  1968] 
Redwoods:   Suiicommittee  Uses  Ax 

The  lumber  companies  won — and  the  na- 
tion lost — when  a  House  Interior  subcommit- 
tee this  week  drastically  cut  the  Redwoods 
National  Park  acreage  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

Subcommittee  members  stopped  just  short 
of  eliminating  the  long-sought  park  project. 
They  recommended  th:it  il  be  reduced  from 
64,000  to  only  25.300  acres,  of  which  18.000 
acres  are  alrejidy  protected  in  state  parks 

Even  the  lumber  companies  themselves 
hadn't  formally  .suggested  that  the  park  in- 
clude so  small  an  amount  of  privately  owned 
redwood  stands.  The  Sierra  Club  had  good 
reason  to  call  the  subcommittee  vote 
"shocking." 

The  full  Interior  Committee,  thei-efore. 
must  now  act  in  the  public  interest  that  the 
subcommitee  ignored.  And  il  must  act 
promptly  before  the  lumberman's  saw  de- 
stroys what's  lelt  of  this  great  national 
resource. 

The  Senate  bill,  introduced  by  Sen.  Tliomas 
Kuchel  ( R. -Calif.  1,  had  the  backing  of  Gov. 
Reagan,  the  White  House  and  conservationist 
organl2Millons.  Although  the  governor  wanted 
less  private  acreage  taken,  he  supfwrted  the 
compromise  In  which  three  state  parks  plus 
33,000  acres  of  privately  held  redwood  stands 
would  form  the  park. 

The  $110  million  Senate  plan  also  included 
provision  for  trading  14.000  acres  of  federal 
land  for  private  acreage.  Nearly  half  of  the 
total  acreage  would  be  in  the  three  state 
parks — Jedediah  Smith.  Del  Norte  Coast  and 
Prairie  Creek. 

Meeting  In  secret  to  "mark  up  "  their  pro- 
posal, the  Interior  subcommittee  eliminated 
Jedediah  Smith  Park  entirely  from  the  plan 
and  drew  the  boundary  lines  so  as  to  miss  the 
holdings  of  two  of  the  largest  lumber  com- 
panies. 

"We  have  agreed  on  what  we  think  is  a 
meaningful  park."  said  the  subcommittee 
chairman.  Rep.  Roy  A.  Taylor   (D-N.C). 

Meaningful  to  whom'? 

The  meaning  to  most  Americans  is  that 
the  subcommittee  is  more  Interested  in  pro- 
tecting lumber  companies  Uian  in  preserving 
a  priceless  heritage. 

(From  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 
July  1.   1968)     . 

That's  a  Park? 

The  National  Redwood  Park  approved  by 
the  House  Interior  Committee  is  a  nig- 
gardly thing.  It  is  less  than  30.000  acres  as 
contrasted  with  a  Senate  approved  bill  of 
61.000  acres.  Even  the  Senate  version  was  a 
compromise    with    the   conservationlstii. 

Of  thoee  less  than  30.000  acres  in  the  House 


committee  bill,  more  than  20,000  acres  are 
already  In  the  two  slate  parks  which  it  would 
encompass. 

Vital  watersheds,  deemed  necessary  for  the 
inoper  conservation  of  the  area,  were  bru- 
tally eliminated  by  the  committee.  Rep. 
Jelfery  Cohelan  (D)  of  Alameda  county,  who 
h.id  been  one  of  the  leaders  In  the  fight  for 
an  adequate  park,  prtxilctcd  that  the  state 
would  decline  to  surrender  any  of  the  state  , 
p.irks  for  inclusion  In  such  a  monstrosity. 

It,  should  decline. 

The  fight  should  go  on  for  an  adequate 
National  Redwood  Park.  Time  is  of  the  es- 
sence. 

The  saw   and   the  ax  wont   wall. 

IProm   the   Washington   Post.   July   2.    19681 
Redwoods  Fiasco 

Thsre  are  some  crumbs  of  comfort  in  llie 
;.ction  of  the  House  Interior  Committee  on 
tlie  Redwood  National  Park  bill.  A  subcom- 
mittee had  stripped  the  bill  to  a  pitiful  rem- 
n.ant.  As  it  emerged  Iroin  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Friday,  a  little  acreage  had  been  re- 
stored. $9.5  million  had  been  added  for  de- 
velopment and  Chairman  Aspinall  had  made 
cle.ir  that  the  bill  was  not  to  be  considered 
linal  Interior  was  rushing  lo  meet  a  Rules 
Conimillce    deadline. 

Nevertheless,  tills  eniasculaled  bill  ir,  a 
letdown  for  the  whole  country.  I'he  Senale- 
p:isse<l  bill  would  create  a  magnificent  park 
including  the  best  redwood  groves  of  both 
Uie  Mill  Creek  and  Uedwood  Creek  water- 
sheds, with  an  attractive  connecting  strip 
along  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  House  Commit- 
tee version  completely  eliminates  the  Jed 
bmilli  area  which,  many  believe,  contains 
the  finest  redwoods  in  the  world.  As  against 
the  64.000-acre  park  approved  by  the  Senate. 
ilic  House  version  would  lnclii(ie  I'bout  26.- 
UOO  acres,  taking  more  tlian  two  thirds  of 
that  ;.rea  from  existing  stale  paries. 

The  chief  improvement  wiiicli  the  full 
House  Committee  made  was  to  widen  the 
Redwood  Creek  strip  to  be  taken  near  the 
Emerald  Mile  but  the  basic  inadequacy 
would  remain.  This  so-called  national  park 
would  be  merely  add  a  niggardly  appendage 
to  groves  that  California  has  already  pre- 
served. In  future  decades  when  the  demands 
upon  Uie  national  parks  will  be  greatly  In- 
tensified it  would  be  a  reproach  to  Congress 
for  its  myopia. 

Nothing  less  than  the  Senate  bill  will  give 
the  country  the  kind  of  Redwood  National 
Park  it  ought  to  have.  The  benighted  say 
that  when  you  liave  seen  one  redwood  you 
have  seen  them  all,  but  it  is  rather  difficult 
for  200  million  people  to  view  one  tree.  Actu- 
ally, the  awesome  atmosphere  of  the  red- 
woods is  present  only  in  substantial  groves 
1  hat  are  not  overwhelmed  by  human  visitors. 
If  all  the  park-quality  groves  now  in  exist- 
ence were  preserved,  they  would  not  be  too 
extensive  for  this  country's  recreational  needs 
in  the  future.  At  the  very  least  Congress  has 
no  obligation  to  create  a  park  that  will  in- 
clude the  best  of  tliese  natural  sanctuaries 
with  enough  space  around  them  to  protect 
the  environment  they  must  have  for  survi- 
val. The  objective  should  be  lo  create  a  great 
national  park  and  not  merely  to  s.ive  pathetic 
remnants  that  would  become  only  a  reminder 
of  colossal  folly. 

(From  the  Sacramento  Bee,  July  4,  1968) 
HOUSE  should  write  Better  Redwood  Bill 

The  House  of  Representatives  should  write 
a  better  bill  to  establish  a  national  redwoods 
park  in  California  than  the  one  reported  to 
it  by  the  House  Interior  Committee.  Tlie  size 
and  scope  of  the  park  outlined  by  the  com- 
mittee falls  short  of  the  goal  set  by  those 
who  wish  to  create  a  reserve  deserving  the 
national  name. 

While  the  committee  did  improve  upon 
what  was  recommended  to  it  by  its  sub- 
committee, it  still  did  not  even  come  close 
to  the  version  sponsored  by  United  States 


Senator    Thomas    H.    Kuchel,    R-CaUf.,    and 
others  in  the  senate. 

Should  the  House  accept  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee's bill  without  expansion,  it  would 
place  its  conferees  In  a  difficult  position  with 
tlielr  counterpart.s  in  the  Senate  when  tlie 
measure  finally  is  written  In  a  House-Senate 
conference  committee.  The  House  spokesmen 
would  start  from  a  we.ik  stand. 

The  size  of  the  Iiitericr  Committee's  pro- 
posed park  even  is  substantially  smaller  than 
that  which  would  lie  accept  ible  to  the  ad- 
nimi.-tration  ci  Guvernor  Hjiia:d  Hea!?an. 
Norman  B.  Livermore.  California  Resources 
Agency  Administrator,  has  .suggested  a 
56.500-acre  park,  including  29.200  acres  of 
privately-owned  land.  But  the  Interior  Com- 
nilltee's  vor.«!on  would  be  only  UO.OOO  acres 
in  total  with  11.000  acres  from  privately-held 
.'■ources. 

And  the  Senate  bill  includes  30.000  acres  of 
1  uvatelv -held  land  not  now  protected  in 
;  'ale  parks. 

There  is  another  danger  lurking  in  the 
liiif^uage  of  the  Interior  Committee's  bill. 
This  i.s  a  provision  which  would  give  the  State 
of  California  .absolute  veto  power  over  the 
federal  <;overnment  in  tlic  linal  establish- 
ment of  the  park. 

This  fails  to  recognize  that  what  is  being 
talked  about  here  is  the  national,  noi  only 
the  state,  intere.si  and  CoiiKress  should  not 
lose  Fight  of  that.  The  national  concern  is 
lor  a  redwoods  park  of  respectable,  national 
caliber. 

I  From  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)    Bee.  July  5. 
19681 

.Soi.o.Ns  Will  Seek  More  Land  jor  Redv.ood 
Park 

(  By  Leo  Rennert ) 

Washington. — Four  members  of  the  House 
Interior  Committee  today  announced  they 
will  ask  the  House  to  add  major  .scciicjis  in 
Humboldt  County  to  a  pending  redwood  na- 
tional park  bill.  As  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee, they  said,  the  legislation  is  in  'no  sense 
adequate"  becau.se  it  omits  ".some  of  the  most 
imp<)rtant"  virgin  timber  stands  in  the  Red- 
wood Creek  watershed. 

"We  hope  our  colleagues  will  Join  us  in 
.seeking  restoration  of  key  areas  to  comprise 
the  kind  of  redwood  national  park  that  the 
American  people  have  every  right  to  expect," 
they  declared. 

Joining  in  the  statement  were  Republicans 
John  P.  Saylor  of  Pennsylvania,  the  commit- 
tee's ranking  minority  member,  and  Theo- 
dore R.  Kupferman  of  New  York,  and  Dem- 
ocrats Morris  K.  Udall  of  Arizona  and  Thomas 
S.  Foley  of  Washington. 

The  cojnmittee  last  week  approved  a  bill 
calling  for  a  28.000-acre  park — less  than  hall 
the  area  included  In  a  Senate-approved  64.- 
000-acre  plan. 

The  four  congressmen  said  they  went  along 
to  prevent  undue  delay  in  committee  which 
might  have  resulted  in  killing  the  measure 
during  the  congressional  pre-adjournment 
rush. 

(From  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)   Bee.  July  7, 

19681 

Fear  of  0;je  Man  Casts  Pall  Over  Redwood 

Efforts 

(By  Leo  Rennert) 

Washington. — Fear  of  one  man — House 
Interior  Committee  Chairman  Wayne  N. 
Aspinall,  D-Colo. — has  cast  a  pall  on  efforts 
to  push  through  the  House  a  redwood  na- 
tional park  bill  considered  adequate  by  con- 
servation groups.  In  view  of  the  vast  power 
wielded  by  committee  chairmen,  lawmakers 
who  want  a  large  park  in  Northern  California 
are  worried  Aspinall  may  block  final  approval 
of  redwoods  legislation  If  they  confront  him 
with  a  successful  floor  revolt. 

House  action  is  not  expected  to  be  the  last 
leg  of  the  bills'  tortuous  journey  to  the  While 
House.  Any  differences  between  House  and 
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Senate  versions  wUl  have  ttf  be  reconciled 
In  a  Joint  conference  commits  e — an  arena  In 
which  Asplnall  will  hold  mail  j  trump  cards. 

AUTOMATIC    CHrt  t 

As  Interior  Committee  chall  iman,  he  auto- 
matically will  head  the  H^  use  conferees. 
More  Importantly,  he  could  |  o  so  far  as  to 
refuse  to  meet  with  Senate  ne  [otlators — thus 
leaving  redwoods  legislation  JD  die  In  limbo 
between  the  two  houses. 

Fear  that  Asplnall  may  resaft  to  such  pro- 
cedural sabotage  has  been  a  dominant  con- 
cern of  committee  members  ilympathetlc  to 
the  Sierra  Club's  desire  for  a  pi  irk  which  more 
closely  would  approximate  1  he  64,000-acre 
plan  approved  by  the  Senate. 

Last  week,  they  stood  by  rlrtually  para- 
lyzed as  the  72-year-old  cha  rman  rammed 
through  a  piiny  28.000-acre  proposal. 

Tlie  bill  caused  wldespreac  consternation 
among  conservationists.  The  j  lerra  Club  de- 
nounced It  as  a  travesty.  Even  )  launch  friends 
of  lumber  Interests  acknowljdged  It  could 
be   Improved.  , 

Yet.  Asplnall  had  his  way  <  jsplte  the  fact 
conscrvatlon-mlnded  comml  tee  members 
had  the' votes  to  send  out  a  j^lU  containing 
conslderaBly  more  acreage 

VAST,    UNSEEN    PO\irR 

Their  decision  not  to  use| 
holds  the  key  to  the  secret  of 
vast — but  largely  unseen^poljrer 

When  the  committee  met  J^lne  29,  Asplnall 
served  notice  that  would  be 
approve  legislation  in  time 
Committee  clearance   for  a 
year. 

Rep.  Morris  K.  Udall,  D-A 
proxies  In   his   pocket   as  a 
Club  efforts  to  line  up  votes  f 
So  did  Rep.  John  P.  Saylor. 
friend  of  the  club. 

Yet,   on   a   motion   to   add 
sections  to  the  park,  Udall 
plnall  on  the  negative  side,  ^ylor  voted  yes 
but  cast  no  proxy  votes. 

As  a  result,  the  motion  waf  defeated,  7-10. 
Udall  alone  could  have  alteri  i  the  outcome 
by  casting  his  vote  and  his  proxies  on  the 
yes  side. 

REASON    IS    CLEA 

The  reason  for  his  unusu  1  performance 
was  clear.  A  conservationist  Ictory  In  com- 
mittee might  have  resulted  In  a  sudden  deci- 
sion by  Asplnall  to  adjourn  I  he  meeting  on 
the  ground  a  quorum  was  no;  present.  {Fri- 
days are  considered  semlboli^  ays  on  Capitol 
Hill.)  In  that  event,  the  hVfl  never  would 
have  reached  the  floor. 

When  a  quorum  finally  was 
the   end   of   the   meeting.   A: 
malned  la  command.  As  chai 
to  him  to  take  the  bill  to 
not  like  the  legislation,  he  co 
get"  to  comply  with  the  Rul^s  Committee's 
July  9  deadline  for  clearancefof  major  legis 
lation. 

The    issue    confronting    Sa 
thus  was  not  what  kind  of 
mittee  should   approve   but 
would  be  permitted  '.o  reach 


their  strength 
the  chairmen's 


he  last  day  to 
obtain  Rules 
use  vote  this 

had  several 

Isult  of   sierra 

a  larger  park. 

|Pa.,  a  staunch 

everal  sizable 
ted  with  As- 


eached  toward 
inall  still  re- 
an,  It  was  up 
.lies.  If  he  did 
d  always  "for- 


lor   and    Udall 
bill  the  com- 
vhether   a   bill 
he  floor. 


Both  have  served  notice  tl  ;y  will  ask  the 
House  to  add  several  major  sc  itions  In  Hum- 
boldt County  to  the  bill — d«  plte  Asplnall's 
expressed  hope  any  major  rAvriting  should 
be  done  in  a  House-Senate  q|nlerence  com- 
mittee. 

QUESTION    PERSIdt'S 

The  question,  however,  pe  sists:   To  what 
extent  will  Udall  and  Sayloi 
Asplnall  on  the  House  floor? 

For   if   they   succeed,   they 


dare  challenge 

again  run  the 
risk  of  retaliation  by  AspinlU.  who  might 
Just  sit  out  the  90th  Congresi  without  allow- 
ing a  conference  to  be  conveni  i. 


lo  means  aca- 


Thls  type  of  threat  is  by 
demlc.  Senate  Interior  Comn  ttee  Chairman 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  D-Wash.,lhas  refused  to 
go  to  conference  for  several  Weeks  on  Colo- 
rado River  legislation  becaus     he  adamantly 


Is  opposed  to  a  House  provision  which  may 
open  the  way  for  diversion  of  Columbia 
River    water. 

In  fact,  some  observers  have  suggested 
Asplnall  deliberately  shrunk  the  size  of  the 
proposed  redwood  park  as  a  maneuver  to  get 
Jackson  to  end  his  blockade  of  the  Colorado 
River   bill. 

Whether  or  not  there  \a  substance  to  this 
speculation,  there  Is  no  doubt  the  outcome 
of  the  battle  of  the  redwoods  now  hinges 
more  on  Asplnall's  whims  than  on  any  con- 
sideration of  the  merits. 

NO    HARD    EVIOENCK 

There  is  of  course  no  hard  evidence  As- 
plnall would  have  consigned  the  bill  to  ob- 
livion if  he  had  been  defeated  in  his  own 
committee.  Or  that  he  will  do  so  if  he  is 
benten   on  the  floor. 

But  the  xindeniable  fact  he  has  this 
power — along  with  the  fear  of  many  mem- 
bers that  he  may  use  it — has  been  enough 
to  throw  the  ranks  of  conservationists  into 
dl.^array. 

For  there  are  no  easy  solutions  to  their 
present   dilemma: 

1.  Should  they  trust  Asplnall,  as  he  has 
asked  them,  offer  little  resistance  on  the 
floor  and  hope  he  will  bow  to  better  Judge- 
ment in  conference?  If  they  do.  what  as- 
surance have  they  that  A.splnall  will  not 
fight  for  the  smallest  possible  park  when 
the  conferees  meet  and  exact  prohibitive 
concessions   from   the   Senate? 

2.  Or  should  they  call  for  a  major  House 
revolt  and  seek  to  overturn  the  committee's 
recommendations  on  the  Hoor?  If  they  do, 
what  assurance  have  they  that  Asplnall  will 
oveii  permit  the  appointment  of  conferees 
to  carry  the  bill  to  the  next  stage? 

One  possible  maneuver  under  discussion 
would  be  to  offer  a  motion  on  the  floor  to 
accept  the  more  generous  Senate  bill.  If  suc- 
cessful this  would  send  the  legislation  di- 
rectly to  the  White  House  and  avert  any 
possible  ambush  by  Asplnall. 

COUNTERATTACK     DANGER 

But  any  such  attempt  is  sure  to  run  Into 
a  bitter  counterattack  by  the  chairman,  who 
could  appeal  to  the  House's  pride  not  to  ac- 
cept without  change  a  bill  from  the  "other 
body."  He  also  could  be  counted  on  to  por- 
tray the  Senate  bill  as  far  too  expensive  a 
package — an  almost  Invincible  .argument 
these  days  in  the  economy-minded  House. 

Thus,  there  are  no  happy  choices  for  red- 
woods supporters  In  the  days  ahead. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  decision  will  be 
based  primarily  on  how  much  they  trust  As- 
plnall. Some  may  suggest  this  is  hardly  prop- 
er criteria  for  resolving  the  redwoods  Issue. 
But  when  an  Institution  like  the  House  Is 
willing  to  give  that  much  power  to  one  man, 
his  incinallons  are  likely  to  supersede  other 
concerns. 

Asplnall  has  never  pretended  he  favors  a 
large  redwood  park.  Lumber  and  mining  ore 
the  two  chief  industries  of  his  district — and 
his  conservation  views  are  not  too  much  at 
variance  with  his  constituency. 

He  docs  not  want  to  spend  much  money 
on  a  redwood  national  park  and  he  wants  to 
keep  all  affected  lumber  firms  in  business. 

His  lack  of  enthusiasm  might  have  been 
c;>nceled  by  a  strong  drive  by  the  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  administration.  Or  dynamic  support 
for  a  large  park  by  the  Ronald  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. Or  a  federal  treasury  not  be- 
deviled by  rising  Vietnam  costs. 

But  none  of  these  factors  Is  challenging 
AspinaU's  resistance  to  a  sizeable  park.  In 
their  absence,  his  Influence  looms  large. 

I  From  the  Sacramento  (Cilif.)  Bee. 
July  8,  19681 
iNfERiOR   Group  Members  Urge   More   Land 
roR  Redwood  Park 
(By  Leo  Ronnert) 
Washington. — Six  more  Interior  Commit- 
tee members  today  asked  the  House  to  add 


"substantial"  acreage  to  a  pending  Redwood 
National  Park  bill  to  keep  faith  with  'the 
hopes  the  American  people  hold  for  the 
redwood." 

In  a  sharply  worded  dissent,  they  charged 
the  committee's  proposed  28,400-acre  unit 
lacks  sufficient  "coherence  and  breadth"  to 
deserve  the  label  of  national  park. 

"What  kind  of  national  park  will  we  have 
If  it  Is  no  more  than  a  ribbon  of  trees,  wan- 
dering throuETh  a  wasteland  of  logged  off 
slopes?"  they  asked. 

BURTON   JOINS  ATTACK 

Joining  in  the  attack  on  the  committee 
bill  were  Reps.  William  F.  Ryan,  D-N.Y., 
Hush  L.  Carey,  D-N  Y.,  Patsy  T.  Mink,  D- 
Hawall,  Phillip  Burton,  D-San  Francisco. 
Robert  W.  Kastenmeler,  D-Wls.,  and  Theo- 
dore R.  Kupferman.  R-N.Y. 

Their  statement  boosted  the  number  of 
dissidents  favoring  a  larger  park  to  10  on  the 
33-member  committee. 

Four  other  members  served  notice  last 
week  they  would  offer  an  amendment  on  the 
House  floor  to  enlarge  the  park. 

The  committee-approved  bill  carries  a  price 
t.ig  of  $56  7  million.  Its  boundaries  encom- 
pass less  than  half  the  land  contained  In  a 
Senate-approved   64.000-acre   plan. 

The  House  Is  expected  to  take  up  the  meas- 
ure liter  this  month  following  clearance  by 
the  rules  conunlttee. 

As  recommended  by  the  Interior  Commlt- 
t;e.  only  about  10,000  acres  of  private  hold- 
ings would  be  acquired — compared  with 
more  than  30,000  In  the  Senate  bill.  The  rest 
of  the  acreage  would  Include  two  state 
parks — Del  Norte  Coast  In  Del  Norte  County 
and  Praine  Creek  in  Humboldt  County. 

In  filing  today's  dissent,  Ryan  and  his 
colleagues  said  it  was  known  all  along  that 
redwoods  preservation  would  have  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  Interests  of  lumber  firms 
and  the  welfare  of  the  local  economy. 

"But  this  plan  Is  not  a  fair  compromise," 
they  declared. 

"The  committee  has  settled  for  a  plan 
smaller  than  that  in  the  smallest  bill  before 
the  committee — and  even  containing  less 
than  the  lumber  companies  had  Indicated 
was  acceptable  to  them. 

"In  short,  the  plan  Is  Inadequate. 

HAt-F-MILE    STRIP 

"Other  than  state  parks  which  are  al- 
ready preserved  and  open  for  public  use. 
this  national  park  would  offer  only  a  half- 
mile-wide  corridor  running  along  Redwood 
Creek,  for  a  dozen  miles. 

"While  the  trees  in  this  riverside  frontage 
are  magnificent,  there  is  really  no  room  In 
this  frontage  to  accommodate  public  use. 
There  Is  no  room  for  campgrounds  and  in- 
terpretative   (visitor  Information)    facilities. 

"Moreover,  the  frontage  can  hardly  sur- 
vive if  It  stands  alone  In  a  setting  stripped 
of  the  rest  of  Its  timber.  The  rains  and 
winds  of  winter  storms  will  soon  reduce  the 
corridor  to  clumps  of  trees  clinging  precari- 
ously to  life." 

VETO  PROVISION 

Besides  calling  for  major  additions  to  the 
committee  plan,  the  six  congressmen  also 
urged  the  House  to  remove  a  provision  which 
would  give  California  officials  an  absolute 
veto  over  est.ibllshment  of  a  national  park. 

"The  full  membership  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  have  to  decide  whether 
It  really  wants  the  Redwood  National  Park," 
they  said. 

"If  It  does,  substantial  acreage  must  be 
restored  to  the  boundaries  and  the  federal 
government  must  be  freed  to  move  without 
state  consent." 

In  a  separate  dissent  Rep.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 
D-Wash.,  called  for  a  restoration  of  a  Senate 
provision,  eliminated  by  the  committee, 
which  would  permit  exchange  of  14.500 
acres  of  national  forest  land  in  Del  Norte 
for  private  redwoods  needed  for  the  park. 

Kupferman.   who   signed   both   major  dls- 
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sentlng  reports,  took  aim  at  the  commit- 
tee's action  by  adding  still  another  one  of 
his  own. 

"It  would  seem  that  the  minimal  results  of 
this  legislative  action  with  respect  to  the 
redwoods  raises  the  question  of  whether  our 
being  involved  was  worth  the  trouble,"  he 
said. 

"Considering  the  great  public  Interest  In 
tiiis  matter,  one  again  wonders  about  na- 
tional priorities  and  the  balancing  of  de- 
struction and  preservation." 

I  From  the  Sacramento  i Calif.)   Bee.  Julv  10. 

19681 

Redwood   Park    Vote   Will   Be   •Either-Or" 

I  By  Leo  Rennert) 

Washington — Democratic  and  Republican 
House  leaders  have  agreed  to  tijke  up  a  pend- 
ing redwood  national  park  bill  under  a  pro- 
cedure which  will  bar  consideration  of  any 
amendment  to  increase  the  boundaries.  The 
measure,  which  calls  for  a  28.400-acre  park, 
has  been  denounced  as  totally  inadequate 
by  the  Sierra  Club  and  lu  congressional  sup- 
porters. 

Then  members  of  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee have  served  notice  they  would  offer 
an  amendment  on  the  floor  to  add  several 
major  sections  in  Humboldt  County. 

ASPINALLS    decision 

But  their  plans  were  demolished  by  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Wayne  N.  Asplnall.  D-Colo., 
who  obtained  agreement  from  Speaker  John 
W  McCormack  to  give  House  members  only 
a  take-it-or-leave-it  choice. 

The  only  way  left  to  enlarge  the  boundaries 
would  be  in  a  House-Senate  conference  com- 
mittee, where  differences  with  an  upper 
house  version  calling  for  a  64.000-acrc  park 
will  have  to  be  reconciled 

"This  Is  where  the  bill  is  finally  going  to 
be  written  anyway."  said  Asplnall  in  con- 
firming that  the  entire  House  membership 
has  been  effectively  barred  from  altering  the 
bill. 

WILL   HEAD  TEAM 

The  chairman,  who  resisted  efforts  in  his 
committee  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  park, 
will  wield  considerable  influence  in  con- 
ference since  he  will  head  the  House  nego- 
tiating team 

Knowing  this,  conservation-minded  law- 
makers had  hoped  to  enlarge  the  boundaries 
on  the  floor  before  the  bill  reaches  the  con- 
ference stage  to  improve  the  outlook  for  a 
larger  park. 

To  do  this  they  needed  a  "rule"  from  the 
Rules  Committee  to  permit  amendments  dur- 
ing floor  consideration. 

On  June  29.  Asplnall  rushed  the  bill  out 
of  his  committee  to  beat  a  July  9  deadline 
set  by  the  Rules  Committee  to  provide  such 
clearance. 

DIFTERENT    ROUTE 

But  today  Asplnall  said  Rules  has  become 
too  Jammed  up  with  clearance  requests  and 
the  leaderslilp  lias  decided  to  take  a  different 
route  to  the  floor. 

Under  this  alternate  procedure,  known  as 
■suspension  of  the  rules."  the  measurt  re- 
quires a  two-thirds  majority  vote  and  can- 
not be  subject  to  amendment. 

Asplnall  said  this  approach  also  was  ap- 
l^roved  by  Majority  leader  Carl  Albert  of 
Oklahoma.  Minority  Leader  Gerald  Ford  of 
.Michigan  and  Rep.  John  P.  Saylor.  R-Pa., 
r.inking  minority  member  on  the  Interior 
(.'ommittee. 

Saylor.  a  staunch  friend  of  tl»e  Sierra  Club 
who  was  prepared  to  offer  a  floor  amend- 
•!ient  to  improve  the  bill,  was  not  available 
immediately  lor  comment. 

HAD    NO    CHOICE 

.\n  aide  said  he  had  no  choice  but  to  go 
.ilong  with  the  chairman  to  keep  alive  any 
hopes  for  a  bill  at  this  session. 


"Ifs  a  two-third  vote  or  nothing"  said 
Asplnall. 

He  criticized  "do-gooders."  Including  the 
Sierra  club,  which  has  advocated  major 
changes  on  the  floor  Instead  of  allowing  the 
decision  to  be  made  behind  closed  doors  In 
conference  with  Senate  negotiators. 

Asplnall  also  criticized  coverage  of  the  red- 
woods controversy  by  the  McClatchy  news- 
papers. 

"If  you  want  a  redwood  national  park,  you 
had  better  cooperate."  he  told  this  reporter. 

fOHELAN    SCORES    'GAG' 

Rep.  Jeffery  Cohelan.  D-Berkeley.  author 
of  a  now-discarded  redwoods  bill  supported 
by  the  Sierra  Club,  denounced  the  leader- 
ship's agreement  to  "gag"  the  House. 

"I'm  appalled."  he  declared.  "Obviously  this 
approach  doesn't  give  the  House  a  chance 
to  work  its  will.  This  is  procedurally  wrong. 

■There's  a  strong  desire  for  a  redwood 
park  in  this  country.  But  as  the  bill  stands, 
we  haven't  got  a  park  worthy  of  the  name." 

Z'Berg  Protests  Park  Inadequacy 
For  their  consideration,  the  House  mem- 
bers had  before  them  a  strong  protest  by 
Assemblyman  Edwin  L.  Z'berg  of  Sacramento 
County,  chairman  of  the  Assembly  Natural 
Resources,  Planning  and  Public  V/orks  Com- 
mittee, to  the  legislation. 

"As  chairman  of  the  California  Ascembly 
policy  committee  that  will  consider  red- 
woods national  park  proposal,"  Assembly- 
man Z'berg  wired  Rep.  Jeffery  Cohelan,  D- 
Alameda  County,  who  is  making  a  floor  fight 
for  a  l.irger  park.  "I  must  express  deep  dis- 
appointment and  concern  over  the  totally 
inadequate  park  now  before  the  house. 

■Based  upon  exhaustive  committee  study 
and  report,  it  is  my  view  that  substantial 
additional  acreage  in  Redwood  Creek  area 
i.s  necessary  to  the  creation  of  a  truly  mean- 
ingful Redwoods  national  park." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  I  had  ex- 
pected to  lead  the  effort  today  to  restore 
key  areas  to  this  bill.  In  my  4-year  effort 
to  obtain  a  Redwood  National  Park  that 
would  keep  faith  with  future  generations, 
I  have  worked  closely  with  a  leading 
conservation  group  which  draws  its  na- 
tional leadership  heavily  from  my  dis- 
trict, the  Sieira  Club.  Founded  in  1892 
by  John  Muir,  the  club  has  always  been  a 
major  voice  in  calling  for  protection  of 
natural  wonders  in  our  national  park 
system.  In  a  letter  to  Members  of  this 
house,  the  Sierra  Club  has  succinctly 
characterized  the  inadequacy  of  the 
committee  i)lan  and  the  hopes  which 
conservationists  held  for  its  improve- 
ment. I  include  portions  of  its  lettei-  of 
July  8.  1968.  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Sierra  Club. 
San  Francisco.  July  8.  19G8. 

Dear  Member  of  Congress:  The  Redwoods 
or  California's  coast  have  had  lo  wait  a 
long  time  to  be  rescued,  and  few  of  them 
have  been.  For  four  years  now.  however,  it 
has  been  .apparent  that  enough  still  survive 
to  comprise  a  sviperlative  national  park,  a 
showcase  for  the  world's  tallest  living  things. 

In  that  time,  the  hopes  for  such  a  park 
have  faced  a  series  of  shattering  crises:  plan- 
ning delays,  unaccountable  shifts  in  plans, 
logging  in  prime  stands,  and  shrinking  vision. 
Now  as  these  hopes  at  last  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  success,  another  crisis  looms  in 
the  form  of  the  shriveled  plan  for  a  park  put 
forth  by  the  Interior  Committee,  on  which 
you  will  soon  vote. 

At  28,000  acres,  this  plan  Is  less  than  half 
the  size  of  the  plan  approved  by  the  Senate 
(64.000  acresi.  which  was  itself  a  major 
compromise.  Smaller  than  any  plan  pre- 
viously put  before  the  Congress,  it  contains 


even  less  than  the  lumber  companies  have 
talked  of  selling  willingly.  Built  around  two 
state  parks,  the  Committee  plan  limits  ac- 
quisition of  private  lands  mainly  to  a  cor- 
ridor a  quarter-mile  wide  along  each  side  of 
Redwood  Creek,  with  a  bulge  at  the  end 
along  the  Emerald  Mile. 

This  design  does  not  remotely  resemble 
any  of  the  many  plans,  of  varying  size,  put 
forth  by  the  National  Park  Service,  nor  any 
suggested  by  the  any  reputable  conservation 
group  Shaped  like  a  snake  with  a  box  tied 
to  its  tail,  it  better  fits  the  category  of  Wild 
River  than  ■national  park"  (see  map  on  last 
page ) .  As  you  can  see  from  editorial  com- 
ment, the  nation  is  stunned  by  the  Com- 
mittee's shortsighted  action  In  offering  such 
a  misshapen  park. 

The  plan  misses  the  mark  with  respect  to 
almost  all  purposes  which  a  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  would  serve:  no  real  forest  is 
preserved;  the  natural  environment  will  not 
be  protected;  there  will  not  be  room  for  pub- 
lic use;  some  of  the  finest  specimen  stands 
will  be  abandoned;  scientific  values  will  be 
minimal.  In  its  efforts  to  keep  the  land- 
owning lumber  companies  whole,  the  Com- 
mittee has  lost  sight  of  what  a  national  park 
is  for. 

Fortunately  ten  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee (and  possibly  morel  do  not  agree  with 
the  premises  on  which  the  plan  was  designed. 
Their  views  are  filed  as  supplemental  views 
in  the  Committee  report.  We  hope  you  will 
read  them — and  that  you  will  Join  in  the 
effort  they  will  lead,  along  with  Congress- 
man Cohelan.  to  restore  respectability  and 
purpose  to  the  plan. 

Four  areas  should  be  restored  to  the  park: 
the  slopes  along  Redwood  Creek,  the  old- 
growth  in  Lost  Man  Creek,  and  the  drain- 
ages ol  Little  Lost  -Man  Creek  and  Skunk 
Cabbage  Creek,  which  flow  Into  Redwood 
Creek.  All  are  in  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  and  have  been  Included  in  various 
plans  put  forth  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. The  upper  slopes  of  Redwood  Creek  are 
the  critical  setting  for  the  streamside  trees, 
providing  scenery,  a  living  environment, 
space  for  public  use.  and  watershed  protec- 
tion. Lost  Man  Creek  harbors  the  finest 
stands  of  extra-large  redwood  that  have  yet 
survived  without  protection.  Tliey  will  not 
last  if  left  out  of  the  park.  Little  Lost  Man 
Creek  and  Skunk  Cabbage  Creek,  closed 
almost  entirely  with  virgin  redwood,  .irc 
possibly  the  last  two  untouched  watersheds 
that  can  be  found  In  the  redwood  region. 

The  ancient  forests  of  these  four  areas 
will  vanish  soon  if  you  do  not  vote  to  pro- 
tect them.  They  will  follow  the  fate  of  other 
nearby  areas  that  loggers  have  turned  into 
a  wasteland  (see  the  color  poster  inside: 
unfold  completely)  They  will  only  be  pro- 
tected if  put  within  a  national  park. 

A.S  a  friend  of  conservation,  we  trust  you 
will  do  all  you  can  to  allow  the  federal 
government  to  move  lorward  promptly  to 
build  the  best  possible  Reawood  National 
Park.  This  is  the  last  good  chance.  Thank 
you  for  your  help. 
Sincereiy. 

Michael  McCloskey. 

Conservation  Director. 

Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to  the  onset  of  com- 
mittee action,  conservationists  in  the 
Sierra  Club  and  elsewhere  held  oven 
hi,?her  hopes  for  the  action  that  this 
body  mlRht  take.  They  had  hoped  thnt 
we  would  improve  on  the  bill  pas.sed  by 
the  Senate,  and  I  think  we  should  have. 
To  complete  the  record  of  the  hopes  that 
were  held  for  this  day's  action.  I  include 
the  testimony  offered  for  the  club  by  Dr. 
Edgar  Way  burn,  its  president,  and 
Michael  McCloskey,  its  conservation  di- 
rector, at  field  hearings  on  April  16,  1968, 
in  the  Record  : 
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Testimont  ok  Lccislation  To  Establish  a 

Redwood  National  Park 
(By  Edgar  Waybum,   presldflnt,  Sierra  Club, 
before   the  House  Commliitee  on   Interior 
and    Insular   Affairs.   Cresdient   City.   Calif., 
Apr   16.  1968^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  Is)  Edgar  W.iybum 
I  am  appearing  here  today  ias  President  of 
the  Sierra  Club,  along  with  atir  Conservation 
Director.  Michael  McCIoskeyl^We  have  looked 
forward  to  your  visit  with  g^at  anticipation 
and  we  welcome  you  to 
liearlngs  mark  an  historic 
redwoods  and  all  who  are  de 
ing  them. 

The  Sierra  Club's  interi 
runs  back  to  the  beglnningjl  of  the  century 
when  some  of  Its  most  lUulitrloiis  members 
founded  the  Sempervlrens  CJlub.  which  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  a^tablishment  of 
a  Big  Basin  Redwoods  Stale  Park  on  the 
peninsula  south  of  San  Praaeisco.  Today  the 
Sierra  Club  chapter  there  is  etlii  working  to 
raise  funds  to  add  a  few  remtining  groves  to 
that  long-standing  project.  Recently  our 
members  from  throughout  northern  Cali- 
fornia (?ame  to  Humboldt  (tedwoods  State 
Pafk  sonm  of  here  to  help  [plant  seedlings 
to  stabilize  a  cut-over  wateilthed  which  the 
park  acquired. 

For  those  who  most  admirjt  and  value  the 
redwoods,  establishment  of  i  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  has  always  been  n  primary  goal. 
This  goal  has  persisted  throiighout  the  half 
century  in  which  the  Sa\ii- the- Red  woods 
-League  has  labored  so  fniitniUy  to  build  a 
maijnlflcent  system  of  redwdDd  state  parks. 
For  all  the  value  it  has.  tqe  state  system 
fails  to  meet  the  objectives  o|  a  redwood  na- 
tional park.  Accordingly,  majjor  efforts  have 
been  made  to  obtain  a  natlr 
1920's,  the  1930s,  the  1940'8. 
fourth  time  In  the  1960's. 
chance  to  reach  this  goal.        | 

Despite  the  attrition  over  the  years  in 
which  some  of  the  finest  redwi  lod  forests  h.ive 
been  lost,  a  Redwood  NatloijiM  Park  Is  still 
an  important  goal  for  the  following  reasons. 
One.  It  will  preserve  an  alditlonal  incre- 
ment of  magnificent  redwocjl  forest  which 
will  otherwise  be  logged; 

Two.  It  wi:l  protect  and  ^  iisplay  a  wider 
range  of  features  of  the  redwjod  forest  com- 
munity than  are  found  in  any)  one  state  park; 
Three.  It  will  provide  an  eleiiaent  needed  to 
help  make  the  National  Par  ;  System  more 
complete: 

Pour.  It  will  provide  for  t  iture  needs  to 
know  more  primeval  redwoodi  than  are  pres- 
ently preserved  (we  must  n  w  save  all  we 
will   ever    need): 

Five.  An  undertaking  of  th  i  magnitude  is 
beyond  the  capacity  or  intent:  )n  of  the  state, 
and  in  many  cases  strongei  protection  is 
needed  than  state  law  afford! 

In  1963  the  Sierra  Club  p^illshed  a  book 
focusing  on  this  last  opportuiiity  for  a  park, 
entitled  The  Last  Redwoods,  i  be  si'ope  of  the 
opportunity  was  defined  eve*  more  specifi- 
cally a  few  months  later  in  th  e  report  of  the 
National  Park  Service's  stud  I  team,  which 
had  studied  the  redwood  reg  on  intensively 
for  15  montlis.  Finding  that  ess  than  15% 
of  the  or::;inal  virgin  stands  remained  and 
that  the  :-;i?ntest  unprotected  stands  were  in 
Rcdwocd  Creek,  the  Park  S  rvice  outlined 
three  altern..  civo  plans  for  p  ;servlng  those 
stmds  in  a  national  park 

From  the  dny  that  report  las  issued,  the 
Sierra  Club  has  been  dedicated  to  realizing 
its  recommendations.  Throu 
half  years  of  controversy  and 
h.we  stood  steadfastly  by  this 
done  so  because  we  knew  th  )  Park  Service 
had  done  its  field  work  well  c  id  becaus"  we 
ourselves  havp  seen  every  pari  of  the  acreage 
involved.  We  know  its  quality]  Is  superlative; 
we  know  what  it  can  mean  td  the  American 
peoplD  if  they  can  be  given  a  c  lance  to  see  it 
as  we  have;  and  we  know  it  w  11  be  logged  If 
a  national  park  does  not  come  nto  being. 
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As  we  came  to  know  tUl  the  splendor  that 
lies  in  the  forests  of  Redwood  Creek,  we  felt 
that  the  breadth  of  the  opportunity  tbere 
should  be  fully  explained  to  the  American 
people  so  that  they  and  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives could  make  a  fully  knowledgeable 
decision  about  what  to  preserve.  Accordingly 
we  advised  Congressman  John  Saylor.  Con- 
gressman Jeffery  Cohelan.  and  other  mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  the  speMflcs  of  an  outline 
of  what  we  felt  would  be  the  best  possible 
park  that  could  be  established  in  Redwood 
Creek.  Their  bills.  H.R.  1311  and  H.R.  2849. 
embody  this  vision.  Embracing  90.000  acres 
within  the  Redwood  Creek  drainage,  these 
bills  would  protect  20  miles  of  continuous 
virgin  forest — the  largest  single  sweep  of 
primeval  redwoods  that  can  be  found  any- 
where. This  forest  has  th  magnitude  to  com- 
prise a  truly  national  park,  something  stated 
in  terms  large  enough  to  serve  the  nation's 
needs  through  many  generations  ahead.  Its 
breadth  is  matched  also  by  its  quality,  con- 
taining as  it  does  the  greatest  concentration 
of  superlative  old  growth  stands  yet  unpro- 
tected (classified  by  some  foresters  as  000 
stands,  which  are  those  of  extra  large  diam- 
eters and  heights) .  The  tallest  known  tree  on 
Redwood  Creek  reaches  to  nearly  367  feet, 
but  it  has  neighbors  all  up  and  down  the 
creek  which  are  equally  remarkable.  All  con- 
stitute national  assets  which  deserve  pro- 
tection, forming  as  they  do  a  .■;;  ectacuiar 
wall,  300  feet  high,  along  the  creek.  We  urge 
strongly  that  the  ultimate  taking  lines  of 
the  Redwood  National  Park  be  set  at  no  less 
than  the  boundaries  of  H.R.  1311  and  HR 
2849. 

Three  and  a  half  years  have  passed  since 
the  Park  Service  first  identified  the  special 
values  residing  In  Redwood  Creek,  and  it  is 
two  and  a  half  years  since  the  first  bills  were 
introduced  to  authorize  a  park  there.  In  one 
form  or  another — in  one  place  or  another — 
logging  has  moved  Into  and  through  parts  of 
the  great  park  that  could  have  been  on  Red- 
wood Creek.  The  opportunity  there  is  now 
far  less  than  it  was  in  the  fall  of  1964.  Prob- 
ably some  3500  acres  have  been  cut  in  that 
time.  The  road  to  the  Gold  Bluffs  Beach  has 
been  cleared  out;  the  great  flat  across  from 
Bond  Creek  has  been  leveled:  the  North  Fork 
of  Lost  Man  Creek  has  been  devastated;  up- 
per Bridge  Creek  has  been  compromised;  the 
skyline  of  Elam  Creek  is  now  thinning;  and 
now  even  the  Emerald  Mile  lies  under  a  death 
sentence,  as  a  network  of  roads  penetrates  its 
wilderness,  and  trees  up  to  14  or  15  feet  in 
diameter  have  been  cut  In  clearings  100  yards 
wide. 

Through  your  good  offices  and  those  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Corrmilttee.  the  amount  of 
logging  has  been  curtailed  in  the  past  two 
years,  but  the  area  subject  to  restrictions 
has  been  quite  limited  and  there  have  been 
differences  of  opinion  on  the  nature  of  com- 
mitments by  the  companies.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  moratorla  have  been  limited  in 
scope  and  probably  will  not  be  renewed  in 
any  event  beyond  this  fall.  The  Committee 
thus  clearly  does  face  a  last  chance  to  rescue 
these  great  trees  from  a  fate  which  will 
surely  be  sealed  if  you  do  not  act  in  the  next 
six  months. 

While  three  or  four  years  of  debate  has 
taken  a  toll  in  the  loss  of  trees.  It  has  also 
brought  a  grov.ing  consensus  about  the  valid- 
ity of  the  case  for  a  Redwood  National  Park 
and  even  growing  agreement  about  the  loca- 
tion of  the  principal  values  in  question.  Out 
of  the  maze  of  plans  and  counterplans.  there 
is  increasing  recognition  that  certain  things 
should  be  saved.  This  recognition  was  re- 
flected in  the  composite  plan  which  the 
Senate  approved.  S.  2515. 

We  feel  that  S.  2515  is  a  good  plan  as  far  as 
it  goes.  It  was  designed  to  extend  protec- 
tion to  the  following  features: 

(1)  the  remaining  000  stands  of  redwood 
In  Redwood  Creek,  Lost  Man  Creek,  and  Mill 
Creek: 


(2)  two  nearly  virgin  watersheds,  Skunk 
Cabbage  Creek  and  Little  Lost  Man  Creek, 
both  valuable  ecologically; 

(3)  the  view  zones  Into  the  entrance  to 
the  valley  of  Redwood  Creek; 

(4)  the  forest  frontage  along  Redwood 
Creek  Itself: 

(5)  and  the  coastline  from  the  mouth  of 
Redwood  Creek  to  near  Crescent  City. 

S  2515  Is  an  Incomplete  plan,  but  It  be- 
gins with  the  right  building  blocks.  Unlike 
HR.  7742  and  H.R  10951.  it  does  not  Ignore 
the  greatest  stands  which  might  still  be 
saved — the  stands  which  have  precipitated 
all  of  the  outcry  and  all  of  the  effort.  S.  2515 
represents  a  conscientious  effort.  In  our  view 
to  come  to  terms  with  a  difficult  and  per- 
plexing problem. 

S.  2515  has  removed  a  source  of  division 
and  competition  among  conservation  groups 
over  the  design  and  location  of  the  park 
Everyone  still  has  his  own  preferred  plan, 
but  there  Is  widespread  acceptance  of  the 
fact  that  S.  2515  does  provide  a  practical 
basis  for  moving  forward  to  make  the  best 
out  of  an  Imperfect  situation.  To  our  knowl- 
edge, all  major  national  organizations  have 
expressed  general  support  for  the  approach 
to  location  and  design  of  S.  2515. 

Obviously  the  bill  Is  not  without  Its  limita- 
tions, and  we  are  sure  it  can  be  improved.  We 
urge  this  committee  to  undertake  the  Job  of 
fashioning  S.  2515  Into  the  best  bill  possible 
under  the  limits  of  whatever  assumptions 
you  feel  are  now  warranted.  The  most  basic 
assumption  of  the  Senate  was  that  no  more 
than  $100  million  would  be  available  to 
finance  a  Redwood  National  Park.  We  know 
this  is  a  large  sum  and  that  the  nation  faces 
severe  economic  challenges.  But  we  also 
know  that  the  plight  of  the  redwoods  is 
unique.  The  time  to  act  cannot  be  delayed. 
For  this  reason,  we  have  urged  that  extraor- 
dinary methods  of  funding  be  considered. 
In  part,  the  Senate  accepted  this  sugges- 
tion by  providing  for  an  exchange  of  federal 
redwood  holdings  administered  by  the  For- 
est Service  to  facilitate  park  acquisitions. 
Under  the  special  circumstances  of  this  case, 
we  support  this  provision,  though  we  would 
also  accept  full  funding  from  appropriations. 
This  may  be  possible  if  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  is  augmented  as  this 
Committee  Is  recommending.  But  admittedly 
this  Committee  cannot  control  what  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  may  choose  to  do 
In  funding  any  park  that  is  approved.  Be- 
cause of  these  uncertainties,  an  exchange 
provision  may  be  valuable  In  any  case  to 
assure  that  some  acquisition  values  are  avail- 
able Immediately  to  allow  acquisition  to 
proceed  in  an  orderly  way. 

If  $100  million  is  accepted  as  the  limit  on 
what  Congress  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  provide  for  this  project,  the  House  of 
Representatives  can  still  improve  the  meas- 
ure passed  by  the  Senate  (S.  2515;  H  R. 
13508).  This  can  be  done  by  revision  of  the 
boundaries  to  Include  a  minimum  of  72.000 
acres.  We  believe  that  there  is  a  reasonable 
prospect  that  this  amount  of  acreage  can  be 
purchased  for  $100  million.  H  R.  16535  by 
Congressman  Phillip  Burton,  would  provide 
for  a  park  of  this  size,  and  we  support  this 
bill  if  $100  million  is  the  limit  on  available 
funding. 

We  are  attaching  a  map  and  statistical 
tables  showing  t^e  manner  in  which  we 
think  the  boundaries  could  best  be  drawn 
under  an  authorized  size  of  72.000  acres. 
These  boundaries  are  illustrative,  rather  than 
ones  which  would  definitely  be  fixed  in  the 
bill.  They  show  the  opportunities  that  should 
not  be  neglected.  If  the  committee  chose  to 
delegate  the  exact  delineation  of  the  boun- 
daries to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  after 
further  detailed  studies,  we  would  be  con- 
fident that  the  ultimate  boundaries  selected 
would  closely  resemble  those  suggested  on 
our  map.  Thus,  the  data  in  our  tables  should 
present  a  generally  reliable  picture  of  the 
results  to  be  expected. 
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Were  these  suggestions  adopted,  the  total 
authorized  size  wovild  increase  by  only  8,000 
acres  The  statistical  tables  in  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee's  report,  however,  de- 
scribe only  the  charactertlstics  of  the  initial 
size  of  the  park  at  61.654  acres,  rather  than 
at  64.000  acres  Our  Uibles,  thus,  are  based 
on  the  difference  between  a  park  of  G  1,654 
acres  and  one  of  72,004  acres  This  differ- 
ence is  10,350  acres.  Of  this  latter  differ- 
ence, 7.680.000  acres  would  be  virgin  growth. 
For  purposes  of  comparLson.  consequently, 
20,585  acres  of  virgin  redwood  growth  would 
be  acquired  from  private  owners  under  the 
72,000  acre  plan  as  contrasted  to  only  12,905 
acres  under  S.  2515.  or  approximately  one  and 
a  half  times  more  virgin  redwood.  Much  of 
this  redwood  is  of  atxjve  average  diameter  and 
height  and  is  in  critical  view  zones  and 
watershed  areas.  A  parcel  by  parcel  descrip- 
tion of  the  quality  of  the  additions  appears 
below. 

Naturally,  the  question  arises  of  how  half 
again  more  virgin  redwood  can  he  purcha.sed 
for  the  same  sum.  The  answer  basically  i.s 
that  we  think  the  Senate  was  conservative  in 
estimating  what  could  be  purchased  for  $100 
million.  This  is  very  understandable  in  view 
of  previous  experiences  In  purchase  of  pri- 
vate land  at  Pt.  Reyes  and  elsewhere.  While 
this  is  an  imderstandable  reaction,  the  fact 
is  that  the  same  opportunities  for  speculators 
in  subdivision  land  do  not  exist  within  the 
boundaries  of  this  park.  The  value  of  red- 
wood timber  is  tied  to  the  going  market  price 
of  redwood  slumpage.  This  price  cannot 
easily  be   tinkered   with   or  disguised. 

Studies  by  our  staff  forester,  aided  by  an 
independent  forest  land  appraiser,  show  that 
a  fair  average  price  for  good  quality  virgin 
redwood  land  is  S4150  per  acre.  Assuming 
that  20';  of  the  total  cost  is  for  contingen- 
cies and  Inflation.  It  can  be  inferred  that  the 
Senate  Committee  used  a  top  price  of  $6000 
per  acre  for  virgin  redwood  land.  This  figure 
is  practically  without  precedent  in  land  sale 
transactions  here,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
assume  prices  will  go  this  high  when  slump- 
age  prices  have  been  relatively  stable  for  a 
number  of  years,  especially  with  the  soft 
housing  market  Our  rate  accurately  reflects 
recent  transaction  evidence.  In  addition,  we 
have  included  a  13'.  contingency  factor, 
rather  than  a  20';  figure.  Even  13'^,  is  some- 
what in  excess  of  what  local  land  acquisition 
agencies  include. 

Admittedly,  pricing  redwood  land  Is  not  an 
exact  science,  and  no  one  can  accurately 
foretell  future  prices.  We  believe,  however, 
that  the  Congress  should  proceed  on  the  basis 
of  reasonable  prospects  and  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  the  better  park  to  be  acquired. 
If  unforeseen  events  frustrate  this  design,  at 
least  the  Congress  would  have  done  its  best. 
With  so  many  fine  redwoods  in  dire  jeopardy, 
why  opt  in  favor  of  the  most  pessimistic  out- 
come? No  harm  is  really  done  by  using  an 
average  rather  than  the  highest  possible 
price.  If  prices  should  conceivably  go  that 
high,  the  same  amount  of  land  would  be  ac- 
quired as  if  the  ceiling  on  size  had  not  been 
raised.  But  if  prices  do  remain  .stable,  the 
72.000  acre  amendment  will  make  it  possible 
to  buy  all  the  needed  land  without  delay. 
There  really  is  no  risk  in  raising  the  ceiling, 
but  the  lower  ceiling  needlessly  forecloses 
a  likely  opportunity.  Finally,  inclusion  of  a 
provision  for  advance  contract  authority, 
with  appropriation  by  Congress  in  the  near 
future,  would  insure  against  a  rise  in  costs. 

Parcels  that  could  be  added  under  an  au- 
thorized size  of  72.000  acres: 
;  See  Tat-  7.) 

Addition  1.  This  addition  would  bring 
protection  to  one  of  the  rhost  important 
areas  along  Redwood  Creek,  the  Emerald  Mile. 
Intermittent  narrow  .^enchcs  along  the  creek, 
particularly  its  west  bank,  support  superla- 
tive old-growth  stands  rising  to  average 
heights  of  300  feet  and  more.  On  timber- 
type  maps,  the  superlative  quality  of  the 
trees  is  not  clearly  reflected  because  of  the 


narrowness  of  the  benches.  The  stands  begin 
near  the  lower  end  of  Counts  Hill  Prairie  and 
continue  for  two  miles  downstream  to  meet 
the  end  of  the  riverside  strip  contained  In 
.S.  2515.  just  below  the  south  of  Bridge  Creek. 
By  extending  one-quarter  of  a  mile  on  either 
side  of  Redwood  Creek,  the  addition  will 
protect  magnificent  stands  on  the  benches 
and  lower  slopes  adjacent  to  them,  and  will 
provide  a  protected  view  for  float  or  hiking 
trips  along  the  stream.  The  addition  contains 
800  acres,  half  of  which  is  owned  by  Georgia- 
Pacific  and  half  by  Areata  Redwood  Com- 
pany. Eighty  percent  of  the  adiillio'i  supports 
virgin  growth. 

Addition  2.  This  addition  v  ill  plai-e  within 
the  park  the  eastern  slopes  above  the  river- 
side strip  contained  in  S.  2515.  The  addition 
ruiis  for  about  four  miles  above  the  .strip 
varying  between  one  and  two  miles  In  width, 
and  contains  nearly  4.600  acres  owned  mostly 
by  the  Areata  Redwood  Company.  It  Includes 
the  upper  basins  of  five  water  co\irses  tribu- 
tary to  Redwood  Creek.  It  will  provide  vahi- 
able  protection  for  a  delicate  watershed 
above  the  narrow  streamside  screen,  re- 
served under  S.  2515,  which  is  immediately 
downslope.  The  addition  will  prevent  devel- 
opment of  a  loRged  edge  along  the  screen 
inviting  problems  of  windthrow  and  erosion. 
Much  of  the  virgin  redwood  is  of  above  aver- 
age size.  The  addition  will  also  protect  the 
quality  of  important  views  from  the  Bald 
Hills  Road  and  from  viewpoints  to  the  west 
of  Redwood  Creek. 

Addilinn  3.  TMr  addition  would  serve  the 
same  purpose,  as  addition  2.  for  the  stream- 
side  strip  in  the  Emerald  Mile,  which  is  sug- 
gested as  fidditlon  I.  The  addition  here  of 
1,780  acres  will  bring  water.shed  protection  to 
tile  upper  portions  of  three  water  courses 
tributary  to  the  creek.  Alx>ut  lwo-tl-iirds  of 
the  addition  supports  virgin  limber,  with 
much  of  the  rest  comprised  of  sloping  prai- 
ries. Ownership  of  this  unit,  which  is  about 
two  miles  long  and  one  mile  wide,  is  mixed, 
with  Simpson  and  Areata  the  major  owners. 
Protection  of  the  watershed,  view  zones,  and 
on  site  timber  are  the  purposes  of  the 
addition. 

Addition  4.  This  addition  will  protect  the 
forested  backdrop  of  the  town  of  Orick.  This 
view  is  an  important  component  of  the 
scene  on  entering  the  park  from  Highway 
101.  Nearly  80';  of  the  addition  supports 
virgin  timber.  It  is  owned  by  Georgia-Pacific. 

Addition  5.  This  addition  will  bring  pro- 
tection to  another  mile  of  the  valley  of 
lower  McArlhur  Creek.  Eighty  percent  of  the 
timber  Is  virgin,  and  It  Is  particularly  choice. 
With  this  addition,  two  miles  of  the  valley 
would  be  protected  for  hiking  on  loop  or 
stub  trails:  TTie  addition  will  give  greater 
depth  to  the  park  along  lower  Redwood 
Creek,  protecting  both  the  stands  for  close-in 
use  and  the  quality  of  views  of  them  from  a 
distance.  The  480  acre  unit  is  owned  by 
Georgia-Pacific. 

Addition  6.  This  addition  will  bring  the 
upper  watershed  of  Elam  Creek  within  the 
park.  Under  S.  2515.  only  the  lower  half  of 
the  water.shed  is  protected,  leaving  the  upper 
half  open  to  logging.  Tills  oversight  will 
leave  the  forests  of  the  lower  portion  exposed 
to  erosion  and  windthrow.  and  will  allow 
the  fine  clear  waters  of  the  stream  lo  become 
silt  laden.  By  adding  1.280  acres  of  the  upper 
basin,  these  dangers  will  be  obviated.  More- 
over, the  addition  will  protect  an  exceedingly 
important  skyline  seen  in  views  from  the 
entrance  to  Redwood  Creek.  Logging  along 
that  skyline  has  already  compromised  the 
view,  though  about  1.000  acres  of  the  addi- 
tion are  still  virgin.  Georgia-Pacific,  which 
owns  the  unit,  has  been  logging  within  it 
since  the  fall  of  1966. 

Addition  7.  This  addition  of  840  acres  along 
the  lower  Bond  Creek  will  give  greater  depth 
to  the  streamside  screen  along  Redwood 
Creek.  It  will  also  give  greater  protection 
to  westerly  views  from  the  Bald  Hills  Road. 


In  conclusion  I  want  to  state  that  the 
.Sierra  Club  strongly  advocates  that  all  pos- 
sible measures  be  taken  to  protect  tlie  people 
of  Humboldt  and  Del  Norte  cmmlies  from 
suffering  any  economic  hardship  which 
might  result  in  the  immediate  period  fol- 
lowing the  establishment  of  the  park  To  this 
end  we  suggest  that  the  legislation  provide 
for  economic  adjustment  payments  to  the 
local  governments  iind  j.jb  opportunlies  f.jr 
local  citizens. 

My  colleague  Michael  McCloskey.  v.ill  pi"- 
seiit  addliioiial  testimony  lelating  lo  the 
costs  of  a  park  and  its  economic  impact. 
I'lank  you  for  the  opportunliy  to  testify. 

TABLf   1      PRIVATt  (j.VNiSSHIP 
lAcies  excluding  submeifed  laiult) 


OftilCt 

S  2515. 
HR   13508 

Po55ihle 
acqui';ilioii 

undpr 

7?000-acre 

I'lan 

r.ei 
ii'.cieate 

South  unit: 
Areata 

G'-orEiaPacilic.    . 
Simpson 
Other 

12.508 
3.055 
5.571 
1.180 

17.798 
6.635 
6.571 
1.660 

5.290 

3. 5f.O 

I.UOO 

480 

Total 

22.314 

32.664 

10.350 

Koith  unit: 

Miller-Rellim 
Simpson 
Other 

5.700 
'845 
4,130 

5.700 
■845 
4.130 

0 

0 
0 

Total 

10.675 

10.675 

U 

Grand  total 

3r.989 

^3.  339 

111.350 

'  815  acre'  ol  this  in  process  ol  acquisition  by  Slate  ol  Cali- 
lonii.i. 


TABLE  2  -  TOTAL  OWNfRSHiP 
;Acrts  excluding  submerged  Idnrt^l 


Owner 


S  2515       72  000-acie         Net 

I  Ian  increase 


South  unit' 

Private'  - 

Slate           - 

22.314 

13.210 

160 

32.664 

13.210 

160 

46.  034 

10.675 

14,820 

475 

25.970 

;.'.(i04 

10.350 
0 

Federal  .- 

0 

Total 

Noith  unit: 

Private' 

Slate    

Federal          

35.684 

10.675 

14.820 

475 

10.350 

0 
0 
0 

Total        .   

Grand  total 

25,970 
fc'..t54 

0 

10.350 

iSeeti't.lel  

TABU   3     VIRGIN   ACREAGE  (OMY   PART   OF   THE   LAND 


TO  EE  ACQUIRED  IS  VIRGIN) 
0*net  S.  2515 

PRIVATE 


72.000- 
acie  plan 


Souli'  unit: 
Areata 

Geor£ia-Facilic. . 
r.impson 
ether     . 

Total 

Nortn  unit: 
ri^illei-Rellim 
Simpson 
ether       - 

Total 

Ictal  piivale 

PUBLIC 


Slate 
Feoeral 


T',  tal  . 
Grand  total 


7.890 

1,713 

40 

270 

12.720 

4.083 

40 

750 

9.913 

17.5S3 

2. 162 
U5 

2.162 

E15 

15 

2.992 

2.992 

12.905 

20.585 

20.300 

12i 

20.300 

20.425 
337330 

2a  425 
41.010 

21406 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


Juhj  i.7,  1968 


TABLE  4.     REMAINING  PRIVATE  OLD  GROWTH  OPERATIONS  (OUTSIDE  REDWOOD  NATIONAL  PARK) 


FkiM 


Rem^iiinK 
acre  me 


Areata 

Georgia-Pacific 
Simpson 
Miller- Rellim 


9. 043 

?fc.St4 
30O 


WilhS  2515 

Volume 

(billion 

board  teet) 


0.4 

1.9 

1.0 

.5 


With  72.000-acre  plan 


Years  lett ' 


8 

1? 

8 

14 


I  Including  1968   Based  on  current  annu 
nm  board  feet:  Miller-Rellim  36  mm  boar 


TABLE  5-  ACQUISITION  C  ISTS 


Units 


Senate 

Interior 

Committee 

estimate 

($6,000  per 

acre  for 

virgin 

acreage) 


Remaining 
acreage 


3.750 
131.365 
202.584 

18.300 


Volume 

(billion 

board  leet) 


0  1 
1.7 
10 

.5 


Years  left ' 


2 
10 


cuts    Areata   53  mm   board  leel.  Cecigia-Paciff    IBS  mm    bcird  ie»l    Simpson.  130 
teet. 


S  2515 
Sierra  Cli 

estimati 
($4,150  p 

acre  lor 
virgin 

acreage 


South 
North 


$76,170,000      $41,635. 
23.640.000         12.724, 


JO 

fO 


Total     .     ._.    99.810.000 
Contingencies  .  (>) 


54.356.    DO 


Grand  total. 


100, 000. 000 


I  Already  included. 
Rounded 


TABLE  5.  FINANCING 
|ln  millions  ol  dollats| 

Source  S  2515 


Authorised  appropriation 
Possible  reduction  through 
land  exchange  (northern 
Redwood  purchase  unit) 

Net  appropriation 


TABLt  7      PROPOSED  ADDITIONS  TO  BR  ^G  SUE  TO  72.000 
ACRES 


Parcels 


Virgin 
timber 


72,000- acre 

plan 
(based  on 

Sierra  Club 
estimate) 


$73,614,000 
12.724.120 

86.337.910 
13.662.090 

100.  OOO.  000 


0 

ko 


72.000-acre 
plan 

$100 


-40 
60 


kcres 
3lher 


Total 


(1)  Emerald  mile: 

Aico 320 

G  P 320 

Total MO 

(2)  Slope  above  fall  trees: 

Miscellaneous.  .           320 

Simpson 

Arco 3,660 

Total  3. 980 

(3)  Slope  above  emerald 

mile: 

Miscellaneous  160 

Simpson  .   .   - 

Arco  850 

Total  1.010 

(4)  Onck  lace:  G  P  440 

(5)  Upper  McAtthur  Creek: 

G  P  390 

(6)  Uain  Cieek:  G  P  1. 000 

(7)  Bond  Creek:  G  P  220 

Total      .  7,680 

Acieage  summary: 

Arco          4.830 

G  P 2.370 

Simpson 

Miscellaneous  480 

Total.            -  .        7.680 


Testimony  on  Legislation  To 


80 
80 


400 
400 


160 


280 
330 

610 


■■20 
50 

770 
140 

90 
280 
620 

2.670 


460 
1.210 
l.OOO 


2.670 


800 


320 

280 

3.990 

4.590 


160 
720 
900 

1.780 
580 

480 

1.28U 

840 

10.350 


5  290 

3.  b«0 

1.000 

480 

10.350 


Establish  a 


Redwood    National    Park 

(By  Michael  McCloskey.  conservation  di- 
rector. Sierra  Club,  beiore  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Crescent  City,  Calif.,  April  16.  1968i 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  am   Michael  McClostey.  I  am  the 


Conservation  Director  of  the  Sierra  Club  and 
have  been  studying  the  details  of  various  red- 
wood park  proposals  very  closely  now  for  a 
number  of  years.  I  would  like  to  supplement 
Dr.  Wayburn's  statement  by  presenting  data 
on  the  impact  and  cost*  of  the  proposals  he 
hivs  made. 

KMPLOYMFNT 

In  reaching  a  decision  on  the  kind  of  park 
to  be  established,  it  is  only  natural  to  seek 
understanding  of  possible  effects  on  the  Icxial 
economy.  These  effects  are  probably  moot 
clearly  expressed  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
Jobs  provided  or  displaced.  This  is  the  index 
of  greatest  social  concern,  which  summarizes 
many   other   economic   relationships. 

In  any  event,  though,  employment  impact 
embodies  only  one  set  of  values  which  must 
be  weighed  against  other  benefits  stemming 
from  ;i  park 

Trends 

To  be  in  perspective,  any  discussion  of 
employment  impact  must  be  made  in  the 
context  of  the  total  size  of  the  work  force  on 
the  North  Coast,  the  profound  changes  al- 
ready underway  there,  and  the  uncertainties 
which  shroud  the  future.  With  a  work  force 
of  about  47.000  in  Humboldt  and  Del  Norte 
counties,  most  proposals  for  a  national  park 
have  only  involved  the  industrial  base  for 
between  1  and  2  per  cent  of  that  labor  force. 
This  percentage  must  be  viewed  also  in  the 
context  of  unemployment  rates  varying  be- 
tween 5  and  10'.  . 

Moreover,  employment  opportunities  in  the 
wood  products  industry  have  been  steadily 
shrinking.  Whereas  ten  years  ago  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  all  jobs  were  in  that  in- 
dustry, today  only  a  fourth  are.  In  that 
period  3100  jobs  have  disappeared  in  the 
Industry  owing  to  overcutting.  1400  jobs  have 
been  lost  in  the  last  year  alone.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  these  trends,  some  severe  social 
problems  afflict  these  counties,  but  they  are 
the  product  of  the  present  organization  of 
the  economy — not  of  any  park  proposal.  We 
hope  those  who  are  genuinely  concerned 
about  these  problems  will  address  themselves 
to  the  general  questions  of  the  sickness  of 
this  economy  and  measures  for  relief,  mitiga- 
tion, and  Improvement  for  the  area  as  a 
whole.  A  redwood  park  should  not  be  made 
the  focus  for  exploiting  the  region's  economic 
distress.  A  park,  in  fact,  may  well  prove  to  be 
an  aid  toward  economic  recovery. 

If  no  park  is  established,  the  outlook 
for  the  future  is  a  deepening  of  existing 
trends.  In  a  recent  report  for  the  State  Of- 
fice of  Planning,  forest  economist  John  Ziv- 
nuska  foresees  a  40'  decline  in  employment 
in  the  industry  along  the  North  Coast  in  the 
decade  leading  to  1975.  Other  observers  have 
predicted  at  least  a  25'.  decline.  Studies  by 
our  staff  forester  foresee  that  a  number  of 
major  companies  affected  by  a  park  will  have 
cut  themselves  out  of  old-growth  in  twelve 
to  thirty  years.  At  that  time,  there  is  great 
doubt  that  they  will  have  enough  second- 
growth  of  sufficient  age  and  volume  to  sus- 
tain production  and  employment  at  anything 
like  the  current  level.  Our  studies  suggest 
that  the  Areata  Redwood  Company,  which 
is  most  heavily  affected  by  proposals  we  have 
advanced,  may  be  able  to  sustain  second- 
growth  production  at  only  ten  to  twenty  per- 
cent   of    the   level    of   current   output    This 


would  mean  that  the  company  >vould  be  un- 
able to  retain  eighty  to  ninety  percent  of 
the  employees  it  now  has. 

In  the  light  of  these  trends — past  and 
projected,  it  is  not  a  question  of  whether 
more  lumber  workers  will  lose  their  Jobs,  but 
merely  of  when.  The  transition  to  other  Jobs 
and  places  of  employment  will  be  painful 
whenever  it  occurs,  and  perhaps  public  au- 
thority should  intervene  to  make  it  as  smooth 
OS  possible.  But  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
overriding  public  purpose  involved  in  delay- 
ing the  Inevitable. 

For  a  limited  number  of  workers,  the 
coming  of  a  park  admittedly  will  hasten  the 
day  when  the  transition  must  be  made.  An 
advance  of  the  date  of  a  phase-out  in  lumber 
Jobs,  however,  will  also  usher  in  a  positive 
new  factor  in  the  economy.  The  park  will 
cause  development  of  new  jobs  in  and  out  of 
the  park  The  relationship  of  the  phasing-out 
of  old  Jobs  to  the  phaslng-in  of  new  ones 
can  be  examined  in  the  context  both  of  legi.'*- 
latlon  to  establish  a  park  of  64  000  acres  and 
one  of  72,000  acres. 

A  park  of  64.000  acrex 

Of  the  lour  major  lumber  companies 
affected  by  land  acquisition  under  a  plan  for 
a  park  of  64.000  acres  such  as  S.  2515.  all  will 
retain  some  forest  land  on  which  to  continue 
operations  As  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
operating  base  of  Georgia-Pacific.  Simpson, 
and  Miller  would  be  taken,  it  is  virtually 
certain  that  they  would  continue  to  operate. 
They  would  have  the  option  of  cutting  back 
production  sllfjhtly  or  continuing  output  at 
the  current  level  and  merely  phasing  out  old- 
growth  operations  a  bit  earlier.  Because  of 
the  efficiencies  of  plant  operation,  it  is  mor? 
probable  that  they  would  continue  cutting  at 
the  present  level.  At  that  level,  we  estimats 
Georgia-Pacific  could  operate  for  12  more 
years  instead  of  the  13  they  would  have  left 
if  no  park  were  established.  Miller  would 
probably  have  its  old-growth  of>eration 
shortened  from  20  years  to  14  years,  while 
Simpson's  operations  would  not  be  materially 
affected  as  only  40  acres  of  Its  old-growth 
is  being  acquired. 

Though  its  past  statements  have  not  been 
entirely  clear,  the  Areata  Redwood  Company 
now  seems  to  admit  that,  under  S.  2515.  it 
could  stay  In  business  with  its  remaining 
lands  if  access  to  these  lands  is  guaranteed. 
We  certainly  think  such  access  should  be 
guaranteed,  if  there  is  no  Intent  to  acquire 
the  lands  for  a  park.  On  the  9043  acres  it 
would  retain,  we  estimate  that  Areata  could 
continue  to  produce  at  its  current  level  for 
another  8  years. 

Thus  with  a  park  of  64.000  acres  IS.  2515 1, 
the  four  companies  affected  could  all  con- 
tinue to  operate  with  all  their  present  em- 
ployees for  another  8  to  14  years.  Well  within 
this  period,  the  Arthur  D.  Little  (Company 
estimates  that  a  park  of  nearly  comparable 
size  would  be  able  to  support  300  Jobs  in  the 
tourist  service  industry,  with  another  70 
persons  employed  by  the  park  directly.  This 
employment  would  stem  from  46  million 
visitor-days  use  of  the  park  which  is  foreseen 
by  the  15th  year  after  its  establishment  This 
level  of  employment  could  come  a  number  of 
years  earlier  if  park  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment proceeds  smoothly.  Employment  of  this 
magnitude  would  be  sufficient  to  offset  losses 
stemming  from  Arcata's  accelerated  termina- 
tion. In  any  event,  park-related  employment 
of  370  persons  or  more  will  exceed  the  em- 
ployment that  seems  possible  if  the  lands 
were  managed  for  timber  production  on  a 
second-growth  cutting  cycle,  which  would 
follow  exhaustion  of  the  old-growth  stands. 
In  view  of  the  condition  In  which  logged 
lands  in  this  area  are  left,  it  is  doubtful  that 
second-growth  on  this  acreage  could  support 
more  than  100  Jobs. 

A  72.000-acre  plan 

Under  the  Impact  of  a  park  plan  of  72.000 
acres,   the   timing  of   the   phase-out  of  old- 
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growth  operations  would  be  moved  ahead  for 
some  of  the  firms.  If  the  acquisitions  were 
made  as  we  are  suggesting,  Areata  would 
probably  be  left  with  900  virgin  acres  on 
which  it  could  continue  operations  at  cur- 
rent levels  for  another  two  years  Georgia- 
Pacific's  phase-out  would  be  moved  forward 
from  12  years  to  10  years.  No  change  would 
be  expected  in  the  phase-out  schedule  lor 
Simpson  and  Miller  as  their  remaining  acre- 
age would  not  be  changed  appreciably. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  park's  im- 
pact on  Jobs  Is  limited  to  Areata  as  only  its 
phase-out  schedule  would  be  significantly 
shortened.  If  Areata  were  allnted  at  least  four 
more  years  of  timber  from  the  Purchase  Unit 
(about  200  million  board  feet),  its  termina- 
tion of  activity  could  coincide  with  a  very 
busy  time  in  the  development  of  the  park. 
The  Park  Service  has  predicted  a  heavy 
schedule  of  construction  to  develop  the  park 
during  the  first  five  years  following  acquisi- 
tion of  tiie  l.uid.  In  the  third  ye.-'.r  of  this  de- 
velopment, the  Service  will  employ  as  many 
as  574  persons.  Direct  employment  will  taper 
off  somewhat  thereafter,  but  employment 
outside  the  park  in  tourist  services  will  begin 
to  pick  up  substiintially  after  the  fifth  or 
sixth  year. 

Most  likely,  construction  activity  In  the 
park  win  be  preceded  by  a  three  year  period 
during  which  the  land  will  be  acquired  Con- 
sequently, if  Areata  were  granted  four  more 
years  of  timber  from  the  Purchase  Unit  to 
supplement  the  two  it  would  have  on  its  own 
land,  its  termination  could  be  limed  to  occur 
during  the  third  ye?.r  of  construction  activity 
In  the  park.  The  loss  at  this  time  of  the  350 
jobs  which  Areata  provides  should  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  574  j!)bs  In  the  park.  More- 
over, many  Areata  workers  should  be  able  to 
obtain  ;.t  least  short-term  jobs  in  the  park 
during  the  construction  phase. 

COSTS 

In  Dr.  Wayburn's  statement,  he  suj;gested 
that  lie  thought  the  Senate  had  over-esti- 
mated the  cost  of  buying  virgin  timberland 
for  the  park.  Depending  on  an  allowance  for 
contingencies,  the  Senate  apparently  esti- 
mated that  land  would  cost  between  $6,000 
and  $7,000  an  acre  for  the  13.000  acres  of  old- 
growth  to  be  acquired  under  S.  2515.  which 
are  thought  to  contain  about  1.6  billion  board 
feet. 

In  charging  that  the  $100,000,000  price-tag 
derived  from  these  valuations  "Rrossly  un- 
derstates" the  value  of  the  private  lands  to  be 
acqxUred.  the  Areata  Redwood  Company  is 
apparently  suggesting  that  a  much  higher 
price  per  acre  is  warranted.  In  a  report  dated 
March  6,  1968  which  has  recently  come  to 
our  attention.  Areata  Redwood  suggests  that 
the  13.000  acres  of  virgin  timber  in  S.  2515 
are  actually  worth  $160,000,000.  If  this  were 
so,  then  the  price  per  acre  would  be  $12,307. 
This  astronomical  price  Is  completely  without 
precedent  in  land  transactions  in  the  region 
and  does  not  correlate  in  any  way  with  pre- 
vailing Etumpage  prices. 

Moreover,  the  price  does  not  even  corre- 
late with  other  valuations  which  Areata  ap- 
parently makes.  In  the  same  report.  Areata 
suggests  that  the  9043  virgin  acres  it  would 
retain  under  S.  2515  are  worth  $46  million,  as 
this  Is  the  amount  Areata  would  demand  if 
access  to  this  timber  were  blocked.  This  sum 
supposes  a  price  of  $5100  per  acre.  In  the 
same  vein.  Areata  implies  that  the  timber 
in  the  Northern  Redwood  Purchase  Unit  is 
worth  about  $5200  per  acre,  as  it  places  a  val- 
uation of  $63  million  on  the  12.074  acres  of 
virgin    timber   there. 

It  is  Interesting  that  Areata  never  clearly 
states  what  exact  valuation  per  acre  it  thinks 
is  justified  for  It*  acreage.  Until  the  basis 
for  its  valuations  are  clearly  explained,  the 
outlandish  prices  it  Implies  can  be  dismissed 
as  mere  puffery. 

Even  prices  of  $5000  to  $7000  per  acre  strike 
us  as  inflated.  The  top  price  paid  by  the 
Save-the-Redwoods    League    for    the    finest 


old-growth  is  usually  iu  the  $4000  range. 
Land  prices  for  old-growth  timber  are  tied 
to  stumpage  prices  appropriate  for  the  qual- 
ity and  volume  of  timber,  with  a  discount 
factor  applied  to  larger  transactions  because 
of  the  burden  of  taxes,  risk,  and  interest 
o\CT  a  long  operating  cycle.  Stumpage  prices 
for  clear-cutting  operations  iu  old-growth 
redwood  vary  between  $30  to  $50  per  thou- 
:  .iiid  board  feet,  with  $45  per  thousand  board 
feet  a  fair  average  for  good  quality  redwood. 
If  one  assumes  an  average  volume  per  acre 
of  100.000  board  feet  in  the  prr)posed  park 
I  which  is  Indicated  by  recent  studies i,  the 
i;rice  per  acre  for  virgin  redwood  at  this  fair 
average  price  would  be  $4500.  A  discount  fac- 
tor, which  sould  be  applied  to  a  li.rge  sale  of 
this  E.orl.  should  reduce  the  price  even  fur- 
t!ier. 

We  cannot  e.scape  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  more  Land 
can  be  purchased  for  $100  million  than  the 
Senate  thought.  The  r.ggregat-c  price  for  the 
entire  acreage  cannot  be  run-i^p  by  specu- 
lators in  subdivision  land  because  only  a  few 
hundred  acres  are  physically  suited  to  such 
development.  The  overall  price  is  inextric- 
ably lied  to  stumpage  prices,  which  are  de- 
termined by  general  factors  in  the  lumber 
market.  In  recent  years,  these  prices  have 
been  stable.  Even  allowing  for  uncertainties 
and  contingencies,  there  is  rtxini  to  expand 
the  a-.iihorlzed  size  of  this  park  xind^r  a  cost 
celling  of  $100,000,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  Conriess 
whose  namei  are  listed  below  have  indi- 
cated that  they  t^ubscribe  to  the  follow- 
ing rtatemcnt: 

We  wish  to  see  tiie  Congress  enact  a  Red- 
wood National  Park  of  adequate  dimension 
to  protect  the  laobt  important  remaining 
stands  of  virgin  redwoods  of  national  signti- 
cance.  .-'.ecordingly.  we  support  a  Redwood 
National  Park  significantly  larger  than  tiie 
park  described  in  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee's recort  on  S.  2515. 

Joseph  Addabbo.  Edward  Boland.  George 
E.  Brown.  Jr..  Phillip  Burton.  Daniel 
Button.  Silvio  Conte.  Robert  Corbet'. 
Dominlck  Daniels. 
Edward  Derwinskl.  Charles  Dlegs.  John 
Dingell.  John  Dow.  Thaddeus  Dulski. 
Bob  Eckhardt.  Don  Edwards.  Marvin 
Esch.  Dante  Fascell.  Donald  Fraster. 
Richard  Fulton.  Nick  Galiri:.iiakis.  Ken- 
neth Gray.  Charles  Gubser.  James 
Hanley.  Ken  Hechler.  Cl.arence  Long. 
George  Miller.  Joseph  Minish.  William 
Moorhead.  Lucien  Nedzi.  Arnold  Olsen. 
P.ichard  Ottinger.  W.  R.  Poage.  David 
Pryor.  Roman  Pucinskl.  Thomas  Rees. 
Ogden  Held.  Joseph  Resniek.  Henry 
Reuss.  Daniel  Ronan.  Benjamin  Ros- 
enthal, William  St.  Onge. 
W.  S.  Stuckey.  Herbert  Tcnzer.  Robert 
Tiernan,  John  Tunney,  Morris  Udall, 
Lionel  Van  Deerlin.  Charles  Vanik, 
Joseph  Vlgorito,  Jerome  Waldie,  Lester 
Wolff.  WlHiam  Widnall.  Sidney  Yates. 

ADDITIONAL    SIGNERS 

Chet  Holifieid.  Peter  Rodino.  Horace  Kor- 
negay.  Bradford  Morse.  John  Moss. 
George  Shipley.  Theodore  Kupferman, 
Jeffery  Cohelan.  James  Scheuer.  Frank 
Thompson.  William  Ford.  Thomas 
O'Neill.  TTiomas  Foley.  William  R.  An- 
derson. Henry  Helstoskl.  J.  Bingham, 
R.  D.  McCarthy.  Cornelius  Gallagher. 
Leonard  Farbstein.  Thomas  Ashley. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr.  Ryan]. 

Mr.  OTTTNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the 
pentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Ml .  Speaker,  the  park 


authorized  in  this  biU  is  so  severely  di- 
minished as  to  be  meaningless.  The  full 
90,000  acre  park  proposed  by  my  able 
colleague,  the  sentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  CoHELANl  should  have  been  author- 
ized. The  64,000-acic  park  authorized  by 
the  Senate  would  have  been  sati.sfactor>'. 
But  the  mere  28,400  acres  autl.orized  in 
this  bill,  the  large  majority  of  which  is 
already  preserved  in  State  parks,  is 
ruthiiif  but  a  mockery, 

I  Lbject  vocifei-ously,  as  v/eil.  Ij  brlnr- 
:nT  up  this  nie.'^.sure  of  .':uch  f;rrat  na- 
tional importance  utirirr  .'suspension  i.f 
ihe  rsiles.  a  proccduio  under  -.'.hich  it 
cannot  be  amei.dcd.  Thi.s  is  a  denial  of 
drniociacy.  It  prJh*biU  the  House  fr.-m 
•Aorking  its  will. 

To  compound  the  inequity  of  this  pr.^- 
ceduie.  it  seems  an  outrage  that  tho  short 
l,mc  lor  discussion  of  the  bill  that  is  sup- 
po.scd  t3  be  allocated  to  the  oppos:t:.).i 
f-hould  have  been  preempted  by  the  yen- 
'tleman  from  Pennsylvania  i  Mr.  .Saylor  I 
who,  despite  his  statement  to  the  Chair 
that  he  is  opposed  to  the  bill,  has  .stront;ly 
ursred  its  adoption.  This  adds  insult  to 
injury. 

It  is  no  answer,  in  my  mind,  to  receive 
assurance  from  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Interior  Committee  that  a  larger 
park  will  result  from  conference  com- 
mittee deliberations.  If  the  House  bill 
could  be  enlarged  on  the  floor,  a  .'^till 
bigger  park  vould  obviously  emerge 
from  conference.  Much  as  I  respect  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  IMr  Aspin- 
ALLl.  I  do  not  .see  how  his  wishes  cr  as- 
surances can  adecjuateiy  sub.stituU;  lor 
the  opportunity  for  the  Member';  of  this 
House  to  express  themselves  en  this  !r- 
;"placeable  p.ational  resource. 

It  is.  in  my  opinion,  tragic  to  ;ii'.li:de 
vithin  the  preservation  of  this  bill  only 
a  quarter-mile  ttrip  on  cither  .«^ide  of 
Redwood  Creek  i-i  addition  to  the  exist- 
ing State  paikland  already  adequately 
preserved.  Generations  of  future  Ameri- 
cans v.ill  curse  this  Congress  for  primil- 
ing  the  lumberman's  ax  to  fell  the 
unique  upper  slopes  along  Redwood 
Creek  and  the  adjoining  drainages  of 
Lost  Man  Creek.  Little  Lost  Ma.ii 
Creek.  Skunk  Cabbage  Creek,  and 
the  other  fibutaries.  Lost  Man 
Creek  contains  the  largest  concentration 
of  extra-large  redwood  still  in  existence 
outside  a  State  park.  Little  Lost  Man  and 
Skunk  Cabbage  Creeks  are  two  of  the 
finest  remaining  waterslicds  which  .'lill 
support  virgin  ledwood  throughout 
nearly  all  their  length.  Thus  they  are 
ecologically  unique  end  are  necessary  to 
give  the  national  park  stature  and  di- 
versity. Equally  concerning  is  the  fail- 
ure to  adopt  the  northern  purchase  uiiit 
provisions  included  in  the  Senate  bill. 

The  committee  has  settled  for  2  plan 
smaller  than  is  contained  in  the  small- 
est bill  inti-oduced  by  any  Member  ;n 
the  House.  The  park  provided  is  un- 
viable and  meaningless.  It  deserves 
nothing  less  than  a  resounding  rebuke 
from   the   House. 

That  the  desecration  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  done  at  the  behest  of  the  lumber- 
ing interests  is  part:culaj-ly  unfortun- 
ate. The  committee  has  apparently  been 
so  zealous  m  meeting  their  demands 
that  it  has  outdone  them,  providing  even 
less    coverage    than    the    lumber    com- 
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unique  natural 
iearly  the  lat- 


panles  indicated  was  acceptable.  This 
can  be  rationalized  only  in  the  Intention 
of  the  committee  to  come  out  of  con- 
ference with  a  compromise  satisfactory 
to  them.  In  a  contest  between  these  spe- 
cial interests  and  the  great  national 
interest  in  preserving  a 
resource  of  this  country, 
ter  should  prevail. 

I  hope  the  Hou.se  will  not  bow  to  the 
expediency  urged  upon  us  by  the  com- 
mittee and  will  defeat  this  unfortunate 
pretense  of  a  measure. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too.  regret 
the  procedure  under  which  this  bill  has 
been  brought  before  the  House  because  I 
liad  expected  that  there  would  be  an  op- 
portunity to  offer  amendments  to  ex- 
pand the  scope  of  the  proposed  Redwood 
National  Park  to  include  areas  that  are 
now  familiar  to  citizens  all  over  this 
country — Lost  Man  Creek,  Little  Lost 
Man  dreek.  and  Skunk  Cabbage  Creek, 
areas  which  are  in  the  Semte  bill  and 
which  f  certainly  hope  the  conferees  will 
accept. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  bill  does  include 
the  Emerald  Mile  and  that  the  full  com- 
mittee adopted  my  amendment  to  in- 
clude the  uplands  from  ridge  line  to  ridge 
line  along  the  Emerald  Mile,  which  is 
some  2.800  acres  in  addition  to  that 
which  was  reported  out  by  the  subcom- 
mittee. Since  the  Emerald  Mile  and  the 
uplands  are  not  in  the  Senate  bill,  the 
House  conferees  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  preserve  more  of  the  old  growth  red- 
woods along  Redwood  Creeik. 

Today,  under  the  suspetision  of  the 
rules  procedure,  the  House  is  to  consider 
25  .separate  pieces  of  legislation,  .some 
minor,  some  ma,jor.  One  tjliing  is  quite 
clear:  the  suspension  of  tlii^  rules  proce- 
dure, which  permits  no  [amendments, 
was  not  intended  for  controversial  leg- 
islation. The  bill  present  y  before  us, 
S.  2515.  has  been  the  sut  |ect  of  much 
discussion  and  controvers  '.  As  is  clear 
from  the  supplemental  a  id  additional 
views,  at  least  10  member:  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  I  isular  Affairs 
have  grave  reservations  al  out  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

This  legislation  deserves  full  floor  de- 
bate and  the  opportunit;!  for  amend- 
ments. I  must  vigorously  protest  con- 
sideration of  S.  2515  in  tl  lis  fashion.  If 
this  body  acted  with  suffl  lient  dispatch 
throughout  the  legislative:  session,  there 
would  be  no  need  to  rusl  through  im- 
portant legislation  during  he  last  weeks 
prior    to   adjournment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  wlich  the  com- 
mittee has  reported  proviles  for  a  red- 
wood park  substantially  [smaller  than 
proposed  in  any  of  the  28  [Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  bills  referred  t  \  it.  The  acre- 
age is  less  than  half  the  Mze  of  S.  2515 
as  passed  by  the  Senatei-28.400  acres 
compared  to  61.600  acres 
House  bill  provides  only 
additional  old  growth  n 
pared  to  12,090  acres  in  tj 
The  House  bill  thus  a 
mately  3  percent  of  old  gn 
presently  existing  outside 
nia  State  park  system 
would  acquire  approxima 

The  original  subcommittee  proposal 
included  only  7.080  acres)  not  presently 
in  State  parks.  While  I  wi  5  pleased  that 


oreover,  the 
,400  acres  of 
woods  com- 
e  Senate  bill, 
cts  approxi- 
wth  redwoods 
f  the  Califor- 
e  Senate  bill 
ly  5  percent. 


my  amendment  to  include  the  uplands 
adjacent  to  the  Emerald  Mile,  ridgeline 
to  ridgeline  along  Redwood  Creek,  was 
accepted,  a  more  comprehensive  amend- 
ment which  I  offered  in  the  full  commit- 
tee to  include  Skunk  Cabbage  Creek. 
Lost  Man  Creek,  and  Little  Lost  Man 
Creek,  failed  by  a  vote  of  7-10.  I  had  In- 
tended to  offer  the  .same  amendment  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  which  is  now  im- 
po.ssible  under  the  suspension  of  the 
rules. 

Secretary  Udall's  letter  of  May  17. 
1968,  to  our  distinguished  chairman  rec- 
ommended the  inclusion  of  such  areas  as 
Skunk  Cabbage  Creek.  Lost  Man  Creek, 
and  Little  Lost  Man  Creek.  The  commit- 
tee chose  to  exclude  the  areas  surround- 
ing the  three  creeks  and  it  included  two 
of  the  three  State  parks  which  are  in  the 
Senate  bill— Del  Norte.  Coast  State  Park, 
and  Prairie  Creek  State  Park. 

Surely,  the  significance  of  this  legis- 
lation is  not  to  preserve  redwood  areas 
already  under  the  protection  of  State 
parks.  It  is  to  save  additional  areas  es- 
pecially of  old  growth  redwoods,  which 
are  not  now  protected.  Having  partici- 
pated in  the  committee  hearings  in  Cali- 
fornia and  having  seen  these  magnificent 
trees.  I  am  disturbed  that  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today  includes  only  5.400  acres  of 
additional  old  growth  trees.  The  com- 
mittee report  at  page  5  is  in  error.  The 
18.500  acres  to  which  it  refers  on  page  5  is 
the  total  old  growth  including  the  two 
State  parks..  According  to  the  committee 
leport  on  page  4,  there  are  250.000  acres 
of  old  growth  redwoods  which  still  exist 
outside  of  the  California  State  park  .sys- 
tem. Therefore,  some  244.600  acres  of  old 
growth  redwoods  would  still  remain  at 
tlie  mercy  of  the  lumbering  interests. 

What  is  left  is  only  a  thin  ribbon  of 
trees  running  along  Redwood  Creek,  wid- 
ened only  along  the  Emerald  Mile  as  a 
result  of  my  amendment.  If  the  logging 
companies  show  the  same  seiise  of  re- 
sponsibility which  they  have  shown  in 
the  past,  the  surviving  redwoods  included 
in  the  bill  along  Redwood  Creek  will  soon 
be  bereft  of  protection  as  surrounding 
slopes  are  logged  off. 

One  company,  Geoigia-Pacific.  last 
December  deliberately  cut  200  magnifi- 
cent old  growth  redwoods  along  the 
Emerald  Mile,  while  legislation  to  es- 
tablish a  national  park  was  v)ending  in 
Congress.  The  House  committee  has  now 
included  that  very  area  in  the  bill  before 
us.  and  I  urge  the  conferees  to  keep  it  in 
conference  in  order  to  protect  the  ecol- 
ogy along  Emerald  Mile. 

That  is  how  one  company  showed  its 
concern  for  the  public  interest. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  my  disagree- 
ment with  section  3iai  which  requires 
conveyance  of  the  State  parks  by  the 
State  of  California  as  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  any  Federal  acquisition  of  pri- 
vate land.  This  provision  handcuffs  the 
Federal  Government  and  makes  it  de- 
pendent on  action  by  the  State.  It  is  an 
undesirable  precedent  to  set. 

I  am  disturbed  by  a  phrase  which  crops 
up  both  in  the  language  of  the  commit- 
tee report  and  the  bill  itself:  "to  preserve 
.significant  examples."  The  notion  that 
the  objective  is  to  preserve  "repVesenta- 
tive  samples"  of  primeval  redwood  forest 
is  more  appropriate  to  a  museum  than  to 


a  living  national  park.  "Preserving  ex- 
amples '  connotes  an  image  of  a  lone 
giant  redwood,  perhaps  fenced  off,  with  a 
plaque  noting  that  redwood  trees  once 
ranged  for  millions  of  acres,  and  that  the 
viewer  is  looking  at  a  carefully  preserved 
example  of  an  extinct  species. 

This  has  never  been  the  philosophy  of 
the  national  park  system.  National  parks 
are  large  expanses  in  their  original  nat- 
ural state,  and  not  small  examples"  of 
what  once  was.  The  Redwood  National 
Park  should  be  significantly  expanded  in 
order  to  preserve  vast  forests  of  old 
growth  redwoods  for  future  generations. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  Pollock  I. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  2515,  as  amended  by  the 
House  and  of  the  efforts  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee  in  bringing  it  before  this  body 
under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  the  jjroper  pro- 
cedure for  this  legislation  at  this  time.  It 
is  late  in  the  session.  We  are  confronted 
with  many  other  issues  of  crucial  impor- 
tance to  the  Nation.  At  the  same  time  we 
have  an  obligation  to  the  citizens  of  the 
ledwood  region  to  settle  this  vexing  issue 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  That 
moment  is  now. 

I  believe  the  bill  can  be  improved,  and 
that  the  place  to  accomplish  this  is  in 
conference  with  the  other  body.  Mr. 
Speaker,  only  in  this  manner  can  we 
settle  this  issue  before  adjournment,  and 
settle  it  we  must.  To  delay.  I  fear,  might 
1  e.sult  in  forever  losing  the  opportunity  to 
add  to  the  national  park  system  the 
magnificent  coast  redwoods  of  California. 

There  has  been  much  negative  lobby- 
ing on  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. There  has  been  a  great  tendency 
to  .say  the  park  is  not  this  and  the  jiark 
is  not  that.  But  let  us  take  a  positive  view 
and  a  candid  appraisal.  Careful  exam- 
ination shows  that  the  chairman  and  the 
committee  have  wrought  an  outstanding 
new  national  park — not  only  of  quantity, 
but  of  quality. 

It  features  superlative  stands  of  virgin 
old -growth  redwood  forests.  It  includes 
the  tallest  trees  in  the  world.  It  boasts  the 
famed  Gold  Bluffs  Beach  with  its  herd 
of  wild  elk.  It  contains  the  priceless  Fern 
Canyon.  It  emphasizes  12  wild  miles  of 
Redwood  Creek,  including  an  area  re- 
ferred to  by  some  as  the  "Emerald 
Mile" — wild  and  inaccessible  in  its  loca- 
tion but  of  great  beauty  as  a  virgin  forest. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  committee's 
bill  includes  the  magnificent  Director's 
grove  and  the  Georgia-Pacific  grove  of 
.superlative  old-growth  redwoods  on  the 
Van  Duzen  River.  In  our  desire  to  pre- 
serve truly  park-like  redwoods,  we  felt 
that  these  particular  groves,  which  have 
been  set  aside  for  park  acquisition  by 
their  owners  for  many  years,  should  be 
included  because  of  their  unique  beauty. 
They  are  easily  accessible  and  have  been 
substantially  developed  by  their  owner. 
They  should  be  added  now  to  the  public 
domain. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
commend  my   good   friend,   the  distin- 
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puished  gentleman  from  California,  Don 
H.  Clausen,  who  has,  indeed  done  yeo- 
man service  to  bring  about  final  action  to 
create  a  redwood  national  park  during 
this  session  of  Congress.  The  resolution  of 
this  matter  is  crucial,  not  only  to  the  peo- 
ple living  in  the  redwoods  area,  and  to 
the  industries  and  the  general  economy 
of  the  area,  but  it  is  also  crucial  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  redwoods  are  a  most 
worthy  addition  to  America's  park  .sys- 
tem. I  am  confident  that  the  final  bill, 
which  will  be  prepared  by  the  conferees 
of  both  bodies  of  Congress  will  report  a 
rea.sonablc  plan— a  plan  to  dedicate  a 
redwood  national  park  for  which  every 
Member  can  be  proud  to  vote. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  UdallI. 
Mr.    CAREY.    Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  seek  to  impress  upon  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  that  in  report- 
ing out  the  bill,  11  of  the  33  members  of 
the  great  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  have  expressed  a  difference 
of  opinion  about  the  bill  before  us.  How- 
ever, I  support  the  bill  in  order  to  keep 
the  chain  saws  out.  and  in  order  to  keep 
the  11  men  and  all  the  other  men  on  the 
ballfield  playing  with  this  ball,  hoping 
we  can  win  some  kind  of  victory.  I  know- 
that  of  all  the  redwood  possibilities  in  the 
next  6  months,  the  worst  would  be  to 
have  no  bill — and  an  open  season  on 
massive  lumbering  before  Congress  can 
act  in  January. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Tunney  1 . 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  concur  with  what  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Carey  I 
said.  I  do  not  believe  the  bill  is  adequate 
as  it  has  come  out  of  the  House  Interior 
Committee,  but  I  will  support  the  bill  in 
the  hopes  that  the  conferees  will  be  able 
to  write  a  larger  and  more  meaningful 
redwood  parks  bill.  In  my  opinion.  Lost 
Man,  Little  Lost  Man,  and  Skunk  Cab- 
bage Creeks  should  be  included  in  the 
bill  that  finally  passes  the  Congress. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  2  or  3 
minutes,  the  House  will  make  one  of  the 
important  conservation  decisions  of  this 
decade.  In  my  judgment,  if  you  vote 
"No"  and  the  bill  is  voted  down,  there 
will  be,  in  all  likelihood,  no  Redwood 
National  Park.  If  you  vote  "Yes,"  in  my 
judgment,  there  will  be  a  f;ood.  mean- 
ingful national  park  bill  finally  sent  to 
the  White  House  for  signature.  I  am  a 
lot  more  concerned  about  the  content  of 
that  final  bill  than  I  am  about  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  before  us,  or  about 
the  procedure  today,  which  I  do  not 
like,  or  than  I  am  about  some  of  the  hurt 
feelings  that  have  evolved  from  the  pro- 
cedure here,  some  of  which  I  share  a 
little  bit.  But  I  have  seen  this  redwood 
country.  I  have  introduced  bills,  and 
I  have  participated  in  all  the  markup. 
I  have  offered  amendments  to  try  to 
improve  the  bill.  But  I  am  going  to 
vote  "Aye,"  and  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  "Aye'  I  do  so  for  two 
main  reasons,  hard  relatives  which  were 


touched  on  by  Mr.  Cohelan,  Mr.  Tun- 
.\EY,  and  others. 

In  the  first  place,  make  no  mistake 
that  there  is  real  danger  that  there  will 
be  no  bill  at  all  unless  we  proceed  here 
today. 

The  axes  and  chain  saws  are  poised.  It 
is  very  dangerous  to  count  on  getting  a 
better  bill  through  Congress  next  year  or 
getting  a  full  debate  authorized  by  the 
Rules  Committee,  later  in  this  session 

Second.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  bill, 
because  the  gentleman  from  Colorado, 
who  chairs  this  great  committee,  has 
never  broken  his  word  in  this  House.  He 
has  told  us  the  final  bill  will  be  written 
in  conference,  and  that  it  will  be  a  larger 
and  moip  satisfactory  bill.  Based  on  the 
conversntions  I  have  had  with  the  !-cn- 
tleman  and  with  others  who  v  ill  par- 
ticipate in  these  final  decisions.  I  think  it 
likely  wt  can  end  up  with  a  bill  we  can 
all  bo  proud  of. 

Lot  us  not  kill  the  bill  today.  Let  us  give 

it  a  cliance.  We  can  defer  a  final  dcci.sion 

until  we  .=ee  the  result  of  the  conference. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speakei',  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
rratulate  the  gentleman  for  the  state- 
ment he  has  made. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  this  bill,  sadly, 
reluctantly,  with  deep  reservations,  as  an 
act  of  faith  that  our  conferees  and  the 
conference  process  will  inove  worthy  of 
the  challenge — and  help  us  snatch  vic- 
tory from  defeat  and  di.saster  for  a  great 
natural  resource.  This  redwood  program 
is  one  of  the  most  vital  and  urgent  con- 
servation measures  this  Congress  has 
considered.  Today,  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  salvage  the  redwood  project 
and  begin  the  job  of  creating  a  national 
park  for  the  preservation  of  the  magnifi- 
cent redwood  forests  of  California. 

We  all  have  a  stake  in  this— 200  mil- 
lion Americans  from  Maine  to  Califor- 
nia, and  generations  of  Americans  yet  to 
come — for  the  redwoods  are  a  unique 
natural  wonder  found  nov.-here  else  in 
the  country  or  the  world.  They  are  a 
diminishing  resource,  insofar  as  the 
gigantic  and  ancient  old-growth  trees 
are  conceined.  Tliese  virgin  fore.sts. 
which  have  grown  and  stood  through  the 
ages,  can  only  be  cut  once. 

Once  logged,  the  special,  nationally 
significant  values  and  characteristics  are 
gone.  We  cannot,  even  in  several  life- 
times, regrow  trees  as  tall,  trees  as  old. 
or  trees  as  spectacularly  natural.  No— 
if  we  mean  to  save  them,  we  must  act 
now.  Next  year — even  next  month — 
some  of  the  best  trees  may  be  gone — 
ravaged  irreparably  by  man's  own  in- 
sensitivity  and  neglect. 

So,  let  us  act  now  to  save  at  least  some 
of  the  redwoods,  and  to  save  with  them 
some  of  the  spectacular  counti-y  in  which 
they  are  found. 

This  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  small,  halt- 
ing, belated  start.  But  it  is  not  enough— 
not  nearly  enough.  Tlie  suspension  pro- 
cedure we  are  following  does  not  give  us 
the  opportunity  to  amend  this  bill  and 
add  vitally  needed  additional  land. 

But  the  people  of  New  York  whom  I 
represent  want  to  see  a  better,  a  larger, 
a   richer,   and  more   magnificent   park. 


They  want  to  know  it  is  there — available 
for  their  inspiration  and  enjoyment, 
whether  they  visit  next  year,  or  in  20 
years.  And  they  want  to  know  that  their 
great-grandchildren  will  have  the  same 
opportunity  to  know  what  a  redwood 
looks  like— not  as  a  picnic  table,  but  as 
God  made  them— as  great,  ancient,  and 
inspiring  tiees  found  in  their  own  natu- 
ral, cathedral-like  proves. 

I  earnestly  hone.  Mr  Spenker.  that 
we  will  .see  a  \astly  improved  bill  brought 
back  by  our  conferees.  Many  times  more 
than  the  28.000  acres  niovided  for  in 
this  bill  is  essential — and  mo.st  especially 
so  in  the  Redwood  Creek  area  where  the 
experts  tell  us  the  trees  are  most  super- 
lative and  most  endangered. 

The  people  of  New  York— now  and  in 
tcnerations  to  come — will  treasure  this 
park.  The  people  of  America— now  and 
in  generations  to  come — will  treasure  the 
redwoods  we  save.  Let  us  not  fail  our  re- 
sponsibility and  their  trust.  I  urge  the 
Members  who  will  take  this  bill  io  con- 
ference to  recognize  and  fulfill  the  need 
for  more  than  an  adequate  park— a  truly 
Lieat  iiark — which  will  do  justice  to  the 
redwoods. 

The  motto  of  the  State  cf  California. 
"Give  me  men  to  match  my  mountains. ' 
is  a  timely  rallying  ciy  to  liio  conferees 
and  to  this  Hou.se.  Let  us  rise  to  the 
sharp  immediacy  of  the  challenge,  to  the 
utter  finality  of  failing  to  meet  it^by 
.'.howing  the  concern,  and  love  for  one 
of  America's  most  towering  and  tlovious 
natural  wilderness  resources  to  ijrove 
that  we  are  men  to  match  America's 
precious  and  irreplaceable  bounty. 

During  my  two  terms  in  Conju-ess.  I 
hp.ve  heard  many  a  ringing  declamation 
of  patriotism  in  this  Chamber  on  the 
flag  bill  and  other  legislative  proposals— 
which  once  pa.ssed  had  httle  practical 
effect. 

Today  the  conferees  and  my  colleagues 
in  this  Hou.se  have  a  noble  way  of  ex- 
pressing the  profound  love  of  country 
which  we  all  feel,  by  producing  a  red- 
wood program  through  the  conference 
machinery  that  will  implement,  mean- 
ingfully, our  commitment  to  jMcserving 
and  enhancing  one  of  our  country's  mo.st 
cherished  and  irreplaceable  natural  won- 
ders. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona for  the  statesmanlike  i^osition  he 
has  taken  on  this  bill.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  heartily  on  the  need  for  a 
larger  park.  I  also  support  the  bill  now 
before  us  as  a  vehicle  to  action  in  this 
session,  and  urge  the  support  of  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman has  convinced  me  we  should  vote 
lor  this  bill,  but  we  are  told  t'nat  we 
must  take  this  procedure,  because  we 
are  speeding  toward  adjournment.  In 
view  of  the  concessions  to  the  timber 
interests  in  this  bill.  I  would  say  v.e  are 
"lumbering  "  toward  adjournment. 
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Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  SpeaKJer,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  fr(in  New  York 

'  Mr.   KUPFERMANl.  j 

Mr.  KUPPERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
general  disapproval  of  the  a5>proach  with 
respect  to  this  bill  has  hewtofore  been 
expressed  in  the  committee  report. 

It  is  only  now,  as  debate  terminates 
that  I  have  finally  come  to 
conclusion  that  I  have  no 
vote  "aye"  on  the  suspensioi 

Mr.    HANNA.    Mr.    Spea 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  t 
man  from  California  for 
consent  request. 

Mr.  HANNA.  :Av.  Speakei'tJ  I  would  like 
to  liave  unanimous  con.senti  to  recognize 
the  wonderful  redwood  {lajtcl  that  has 
been  presented  t^  the  Speaker  on  this 
occasion  and  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Don  h.  Clausen], 
for  making  it  available.        J 

n  is  or  such  formidable  proiX)rtions 
that  I  trtisl  Mr.  Clausen  dofs  not  enter- 
tain the  necessity  of  u-sing^t  to  encour- 
age the  constructive  and  ex»ansive  work 
of  the  conferees.  | 

Mr.    SAYLOR.    Mr.    Spejliker,    had    I 


le  reluctant 
oice  but  to 
of  rules, 
r,   will    the 

the  gentle- 
unanimous 


known  what  the  gentlema  i  would  say, 
I  would  not  have  yielded  to  liim.  because 
it  was  for  that  purpose  I  sgved  the  last 
minute 

Our   colleague   from   Ca 
Don  H.  Clausen!  has  given 
er  of  the  House,  a  gavel 
redwood  tree  to  be  used 
presided  over  the  House  on 
national  park  bill.  The  ga 
Speaker   now   has   in   his 
which  was  made  from  thellredwoods  in 
Congressman  Clausen's  diglrlct. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Ch 
to  inquire  whether  this  ga 
to  the  Speaker,  or  does  the 
to  give  it  back? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  ^Ir.  Speaker, 
this  gavel  was  given  permajaently  to  the 

how  hot  the 
the  floor  to- 


fomia    1  Mr. 

the  Speak- 
ade  from  a 

him  as  he 
he  redwoods 
1  which  the 
and.   is   one 


r  would  like 
1  was  given 
peaker  have 


Speaker.  We  did  not  know 

debate  was  going  to  be  on 

day.  but  this  gavel  is  big  ei^ugh  for  any 

occasion. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speakci  the  current 
proposal  for  the  establishm  |nt  of  a  Red- 
wood National  Park  has  pi 
us  who  have  long  worked 
national  park  system  in  a  r  ther  difQcult 
position.  Becau.se  of  the  w-  rding  of  the 
proposal,  and  because  of  he  deadlines 
that  exist  due  to  the  heavyflschedule  be- 
fore us.  we  are  being  asked 
tween  a  very  poor  national 
national  park  at  all.  For 
had  hoped  for  the  creatio 
quate  and  well-planned  pa: 
is  a  vei-y  disappointing  o 

The  California  redwood 
tallest  living  things,  sym 
words  of  Michael  McClos 
of  life  itself  in  a  world  in  w| 
crowded  nature  too  cl 
spreading  over  much  of  Nirth  America 
and  dat'ng  back  to  prehistoric  times, 
the  redwoods  have  dwindl 
until  the  only  surviving  mAnbers  of  the 
species  are  those  which  e>  .st  along  the 
California  coast.  Crowding 
has  done  his  best  to  destro;  even  the  re- 
maining forests  that  still  «  icisted  here  a 
centui-y  ago,  and  today  \M  has  nearly 
succeeded  in  his  task.  It  i    not  a  melo- 


ced  those  of 
for  a  strong 


0  choose  be- 
park  and  no 

1  those  who 
of  an  ade- 
.  the  choice 

the  world's 

lize,   in   the 

"the  force 

ch  man  has 
ely."     Once 


dramatic  statement  to  say  that  if  this 
Conrrress  is  unable  to  pass  legislation  to 
protect  these  last  virgin  forests,  there 
may  well  be  nothing  left  to  protect  by 
the  time  we  reconvene  next  year. 

It  was  clear  some  time  ago  that  a  na- 
tional park  was  the  only  way  to  assure 
the  survival  of  a  significant  number  of 
redwoods.  Thus,  in  1967  the  administra- 
tion presented  Congress  with  a  proposed 
45.000-acre  park  including  two  areas 
which  were  already  set  aside  as  State 
paiks.  This  proro.sal  fell  far  short  of  our 
original  hopes  for  a  park  which  would 
include  same  90,000  acres.  However, 
working  from  the  administration's  pro- 
posal, the  Senate  in  November  of  1967 
voted  a  65.000-acre  park  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $60  million,  and  including  two 
S>at^  redwood  iia'ks.  Although  smaller 
than  our  original  hopes,  the  Senate  pro- 
posal included  in  it  tho  most  important 
areas  to  protect:  tho  slopes  along  Red- 
wood Creek,  the  old  growth  in  Lost  Man 
Creek,  and  the  drainages  of  Little  Lost 
Man  Creek  and  Skunk  Cabbage  Creek. 
The  upper  slopes  of  Redwood  Creek  are 
th?  critical  setting  for  the  streamside 
trees,  providing  scenery,  a  living  en- 
vironment, space  for  public  use,  and 
watershed  protection.  They  will  not  last 
if  left  out  of  the  park.  Little  Lost  Man 
Creek  and  Skunk  Cabbage  Creek,  clothed 
almost  entirely  with  virgin  redwood,  are 
possibly  the  last  two  untouched  water- 
shed, that  can  be  found  in  the  redwood 
region.  Tlius  the  Senate  proposal,  though 
not  perfect.  Is  at  least  a  viable  alterna- 
tive. 

The  House  Committee  of  the  Interior, 
however,  has  slashed  away  at  the  Sen- 
ate's proposal  until  nothing  is  left  but  a 
mere  shadow  of  the  original  dmensions. 
At  28,000  acres  the  House  plan  is  less 
than  half  the  size  of  the  plan  approved 
by  the  Senate.  Furthermore,  of  these 
28.000  acres,  approximately  18,000  are 
currently  in  State  parks,  and  are  already 
protected.  Thiis,  only  some  10,000  addi- 
tional acres  are  protected  by  the  House 
proposal.  Such  a  plan  entirely  misses  the 
point  with  respect  to  almost  all  purposes 
v.hich  a  redwood  park  would  serve:  No 
real  forest  is  preserved — a  mere  quarter 
mile  on  either  side  of  Redwood  Creek, 
and  a  "bulb  '  at  its  end  are  the  only  real 
additions  to  the  lands  already  protected. 
Furthermore,  such  a  small  addition  will 
not  protect  the  natural  environment:  it 
will  not  be  large  enough  for  sufficient 
public  use:  some  of  the  finest  specimen 
stands  will  be  abandoned:  and  scien- 
tific values  will  be  minimal.  The  House 
propo.sal  seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  what 
a  national  park  is  for. 

It  is  my  position  that  the  boundaries 
of  the  proposed  Redwood  National  Park 
include  at  least  those  areas  stated  in 
the  Senate  prorwsal.  Most  important 
among  them  are  the  four  southern  areas 
I  mentioned  earlier:  the  Redwood  Creek 
.slopes.  Lost  Man  Creek  growth,  and 
drainages  of  Little  Lost  Man  Creek  and 
Skimk  Cabbage  Creek.  Without  these 
areas  there  is  almost  no  point  in  estab- 
lishing a  redwood  park. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  the  proposition  as 
it  has  been  brought  to  the  House  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee.  In 
doing  so  I  am  placing  ray  trust  and  faith 
in  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  to  ex- 


pand to  the  outermost  boundaries  the 
park  area  allowed  by  the  conference.  I 
know  and  appreciate  that  the  chairman 
has  appropriate  concom  for  the  full  na- 
tional park  program  for  the  whole  of 
the  United  States.  In  working  that  con- 
cern it  is  my  personal  hope  that  the  gen- 
tleman will  be  moved  by  a  spirit  of  op- 
timism and  make  such  decision  as  will 
encourage  the  stretching  of  our  fiscal 
ability  to  magnify  our  park  area.  We 
have  so  little  time.  We  have  such  limited 
chance  to  preserve  these  precious  ves- 
tiges of  the  vernal  and  virgin  past,  the 
redwood.  Less  than  a  maximum  effort 
should  not  be  acceptable.  I  hope  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  on  the  confer- 
ence will  keep  this  thought  in  all  their 
delibcations. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider 
the  bill  under  consideration  to  be  inade- 
quate and  I  decry  the  procedure  under 
which  it  has  been  brought  before  the 
House.  The  procedure  is  such  that  no 
amendment  can  be  offered  and  each  side 
has  only  20  minutes  to  debate  an  impor- 
tant and  complicated  matter. 

I  know  that  some  try  to  justify  this 
procedure  on  the  ground  that  the  time 
left  in  this  session  of  Congress  is  short 
and  we  are  speeding  toward  adjourn- 
ment. In  view  of  the  obvious  concessions 
which  have  been  made  to  timber  inter- 
ests, I  would  say  that  we  are  "lumbering" 
toward  adjournment. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  support 
a  much  more  comprehensive  redwood 
national  park,  and  strongly  disapprove 
of  the  way  a  boldly  conceived  project  has 
been  whittled  away.  The  redwoods  are 
too  mighty  and  majestic  for  this  petty 
treatment. 

Mr.  HOI.IFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
CoHELAN  I  in  his  evaluation  of  the  merits 
of  this  bill.  S.  2515.  as  icported  by  the 
House  Interior  Committee.  I  recognize 
the  difficulties  which  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee had  in  reporting  this  bill.  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  the  conference  com- 
mittee will  move  as  close  to  the  Senate 
version  as  is  possible. 

There  is  a  very  considerable  degree 
of  public  interest  and  concern  which 
exists  in  all  parts  of  the  Nation,  not  just 
California,  over  the  fate  of  these  majestic 
redwood  trees.  I  know  that  if  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  could  all  see  for  them- 
selves what  is  at  stake  in  the  decision 
we  make  today,  they  would  feel,  as  I  do,  a 
great  responsibility  to  future  generations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  arc  some  votes 
wh'ch  we  must  make  for  the  "here  and 
now."  There  are  other  votes  which  come 
along  during  the  years  of  our  service  in 
the  Congress  for  which  we  shall  surely 
be  held  accountable  in  years  to  come. 
This  is  such  an  Issue.  Once  these  trees 
have  been  cut.  pnd  you  can  be  sure  that 
those  not  included  in  this  park  will  be 
cut  in  a  short  period  of  time,  they  will 
not  reappear  in  their  present  grandeur 
within  the  lifetimes  of  our  grandchil- 
dren or  even  of  their  grandchildren.  Yet 
if  we  fail  to  get  a  law  on  the  books,  the 
indiscriminate  cutting  which  has  been 
started  will  continue. 

This  bill  as  reported  by  the  Interior 
Committee  will  now  go  to  conference 
with  the  other  body.  We  have  an  oppor- 
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tunity  to  see  substantial  areas  not  in- 
cluded in  the  House  version  reinstated 
by  the  conference  committee.  I  would 
urge,  certainly,  that  areas  in  the  Red- 
wood Creek,  Lost  Man.  Little  Lost  Man, 
and  Skunk  Cabbage  drainages  be  in- 
cluded by  the  conferees  when  they  meet 
to  consider  a  workable  compromi.se.  It 
is  essential  to  create  a  park  in  which 
there  exists  a  drainage  .system  which 
will  support  these  magnificent  trees.  If 
we  are  shortsighted  in  our  awareness  of 
the  ecology  involved  in  presei-ving  these 
redwood  forests,  we  will  have  planted  a 
time  bo:  lb  for  their  destruction.  With- 
out some  wi.se  attention  at  this  time  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  substantial  drain- 
age system  for  their  protection,  we  will 
face  a  situation  in  a  very  short  time 
which  will  mean  the  end  of  these  proud 
trees. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  vote  to  pass  this 
bill  under  suspension,  in  the  interest  of 
time.  I  can  only  hope  that  the  confer- 
ence committee  will  take  swift  action  to 
rectify  the  inadequacies  which  are  ap- 
parent in  the  Hou.se  version  of  this  bill. 
Because  of  the  cutting  which  takes  place 
at  this  very  hour.  I  will  vote  to  continue 
action  toward  the  best  bill  we  can  get 
this  year.  If  we  do  not  pa.ss  this  bill.  I 
fear  further  long  delays  and  continued 
destiiictive  cutting  in  the  critical  drain- 
ages. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.se  in  re- 
luctant support  of  S.  2515.  the  bill  al- 
legedly creating  a  Redwoods  National 
Park.  For  the  moment  I  will  accept  the 
notion  that  it  really  is  a  park  that  the 
bill  authorizes. 

In  my  view,  the  Senate  version  of  this 
legislation  is  far  more  preferable  than 
what  we  are  debating  here  today.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee.  I  voted  for 
strengthening  amendments,  the  kind  of 
changes  needed  to  give  us  a  meaningful 
redwoods  national  park. 

Missing  from  the  28.000-acre  park  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  is  protection  for 
the  trees  standing  in  the  drainages  of 
Lost  Man  Creek.  Skunk  Cabbage  Creek, 
and  Little  Lost  Man  Creek.  Tlie  House- 
Senate  conference  committee  should  re- 
store these  areas  to  the  bill. 

I  wish  also  to  aline  myself  with  the 
perceptive  comments  made  *iy  Congress- 
man Foley  in  the  Interior  Committee  re- 
port. He  wisely  pointed  out  that  the  bill 
before  us  does  not  contain  the  Senate- 
approved  plan  for  timber  exchanges  in 
the  northern  purchase  unit,  a  14.567-acre 
area  in  Del  Norte  County  administered 
by  the  Forest  Service,  Allowing  the  pri- 
vate companies  to  utilize  this  timber 
could  reduce  the  cost  of  the  bill  and 
could  offset  any  economic  hardships  im- 
posed by  creation  of  a  truly  meaningful 
redwoods  national  park. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  consider 
the  establishment  of  a  national  park  in 
the  primeval  redwood  forests  of  north- 
ern California,  it  is  appropriate  to  reflect 
upon  the  meaning  and  the  purpo.se  of  our 
national  parks.  Only  34  areas  have  been 
dedicated  as  national  parks  in  this  coun- 
try— protecting  and  preserving  only  the 
most  spectacular,  unique,  and  i)ricele.ss 
of  our  natural  wonders.  The  standards 
are  very  high.  But  we  have  not  yet  iden- 
tified and  defined  all  the  samples  of  our 


natural  environment  which  should  be  so 
designated. 

Today  we  consider  a  resource  for  which 
national-park  status  is  long  overdue — the 
majestic,  primeval  redwoods.  As  the 
committee  report  points  out,  repre- 
sentative samples  of  the  remaining 
primeval  redwood  forest  are  obviously  a 
fit  .subject  for  preservation  in  our  na- 
tional park  .system.  An  ample  and  viable 
park  area  of  redwood.,  will  serve  a  more 
permanently  u.seful  purpose  in  this  way 
tlian  if  they  are  converted  to  paneling 
and  siding,  made  into  door  furniture  or 
cut  into  picket  fences. 

Mr.  Speakei-.  the  redwoods  are  a  na- 
tional, even  international,  heritage. 
These  giants,  the  talle-st  living  things  in 
the  world  and  among  the  oldest,  are  a 
direct  link  to  the  past.  They  are  an  im- 
portant remnant  of  the  original  Amer- 
ica— the  abundant,  beautiful,  and  un- 
spoiled continent  we  have  occupied  al- 
mo.st  completely  and.  too  often  treated 
with  shortsighted  neglect. 

This  IS  why  the  redwoods  should  be 
among  our  national  parks.  As  the  com- 
mittee report  points  out,  the  redwoods 
are  properly  of  concern  to  the  people  of 
the  whole  country.  The  people  of  my  dis- 
trict in  Michigan  have  a  stake  in  tlie 
preservation  of  tliese  areas  and  many  of 
tliem  are  concerned  that  we  save  a  sub- 
.stantial  iedwood  national  park  encom- 
pas.sing  the  kinds  of  areas  which  will  dis- 
play the  diversity  of  the  redwood  forest. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  believe  the  bill 
we  have  before  us  will  achieve  the  kind 
of  national  park  nece.ssary  if  we  truly 
mean  to  save  this  heritage.  It  is  simply 
too  small.  Far  too  little  area  is  included 
along  Redwood  Creek — the  area  which 
tlie  preponderance  of  expert  opinion 
identifies  as  tlie  location  of  the  most 
superlative  large  blocks  of  remaining 
unprotected  old-growth  redwood  for- 
e.st.  As  a  minimum  three  .small  complete 
watershed  areas  along  Redwood  Creek 
should  be  added  to  this  bill — Little  Lo.st 
Man  Creek.  Lost  Man  Creek,  and  Skunk 
Cabbage  Creek. 

I  am  disappointed  that  we  do  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  consider  tliese  and 
other  amendments  under  this  procedure. 
I  am  therefore  especially  liopeful  that 
the  conferees  wlio  take  tliis  matter  up 
with  the  other  body  will  carefully  con- 
sider the  need  to  restore  tiiese  lands. 
While  the  opportunity  still  remains,  we 
must  not  fail  to  preserve  an  adequate, 
viable  and  lasting  redwood  national 
park. 

Our  responsibility  to  the  American 
people  and  to  future  generations  is  clear. 
This  bill  :nust  be  improved  and  must  be 
enacted  this  year  if  we  are  to  fulfill  this 
responsibility. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed redwood  national  park  we  are 
considering  today  falls  far  short  of  the 
goals  envisioned  by  conservationists  who 
have  labored  for  decades  to  establish  a 
park  in  northern  California's  timber- 
lands. 

Small,  commonplace,  wholly  devoid  of 
the  awesomely  beautiful  stretclies  of 
forestland  that  conservationists  have 
recommended,  this  proposed  park  would 
be  little  more  than  a  thread  of  land  link- 
ing California's  State  parks.  The  Na- 
tion's   leading    conservition    organiza- 


tions contend  with  a  great  deal  of  jus- 
tice, Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  proposal 
verges  on  a  burlesque  of  what  a  redwood 
national  park  should  be.  The  bill  now 
before  us  calls  for  only  11.250  acres  in 
new  land,  ignoring  the  best  remaining 
stands  of  virgin  timber  in  northern  Cal- 
ifornia—Redwood Creek,  Lost  Man 
Creek,  Skunk  Cabbage  Creek.  These  sec- 
tions, bristling  willi  giant  redwoods  tliat 
tower  hundreds  of  feet  off  the  forest 
floor,  must  be  made  part  of  a  redwood 
national  park  or  they  will  be  lost  forever. 
Loggers'  chain.saws  arc  already  stripping 
the  woodlands  skirting  tliese  sections. 

The  woefully  niadoquate  park  ijro- 
po-sed  in  S,  2.515,  Mr,  Speaker,  would 
rob  future  generations  of  the  opportunity 
to  view  iihytological  wonders  celebrated 
the  world  over.  Enough  of  our  natural 
resources  have  already  been  sacrificed 
to  mindless  commercialization — the 
commercialization  that  has  ruined  lakes, 
rivers  and  woodlands  throughout  the 
United  States.  A  small  redwood  national 
ijark  would  pose  another  problem  of  a 
more  practical  nature.  Visitors  are  now 
streaming  into  our  national  parks  at  an 
unprecedented  rate,  almost  literally 
overrunning  park  grounds.  The  narrow 
strip  of  land  recommended  by  S.  2515 
would  only  channelize  visitor  tiaflfic. 
lamming  the  park  .vith  cars. 

Since  1911  bills  to  establish  a  rcdncod 
national  park  have  been  i)Ut  before  the 
Congress.  These  measures  have  called 
for  parks  of  widely  diverse  dimension.s — 
some  relatively  big,  some  relatively  smal' 
but  all  of  them  of  significant  size.  A  bill 
I  introduced  last  year,  for  ornmiV^. 
.•nought  a  i)ark  stretching  ever  90  000 
acres  of  prime  timberland  in  Humboldt 
and  Del  Norte  Counties.  None  of  the 
many  measures  contemplated  by  the 
Congress  over  the  past  half  century  have 
propo.sed  a  i)ark  of  the  niinu.scule  size- 
now  i>roposed  in  S.  2515.  As  originally 
i;assed  by  the  Senate,  this  bill  recom- 
mended a  64.000-acre  park.  I  urged  th 
House  Subcommittee  on  National  Park.s 
and  Recreation  to  increase  this  proposed 
.size  to  72.000  acres — a  size  that  would 
allow  the  Interior  Department  to  ac- 
quire sections  of  the  Redwood  Crc  k 
area.  The  subcommittee  and  the  full 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, however,  reiiort^d  out  the  bill  be- 
fore us  now. 

Desoite  my  niiseivincs  about  th's  bill. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  vote  for  it.  I  v.ill 
vote  for  it  because,  first,  we  may  lose  the 
ci">3nce  ij  create  any  kind  of  a  r?dwoa^l 
national  )iark  unless  we  take  legislative 
action  this  year,  and  because,  .second, 
the  House-Senate  conference  committee 
to  which  S.  2515  would  be  referred  after 
passage  could  revise  the  bill  extensively. 
The  i>arlianientary  procedure  ander 
which  the  bill  has  been  brought  up  to- 
day, of  cours?.  bars  i^resent  considera- 
tion of  any  inoposed  amendments  aimed 
at  strengthening  the  bill.  I  know  many 
of  my  colleagues  jom  me  in  urging  the 
conference  committee  to  draft  a  bill  that 
meets  at  least  the  minimum  standards 
for  a  redwood  national  park. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  ha\c  Die  opportunity  last  year 
to  submit  testimony  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  National  Parks  and  Recreation 
C'^ncerning  tiie  need  for  a  great  national 
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park  to  help  preserve  the  California  red- 
woods. As  I  told  the  commltlee  then,  al- 
though 3,000  miles  separates  Ihe  Atlantic 
from  the  Pacific,  it  is  clear  to  me  that 
the  people  of  my  district  in  New  Jersey 
are  deeply  concerned  over  he  need  for 
such  a  park,  ' 

The  redwoods,  after  all,  an;  a  truly  na- 
tional symbol.  They  embod;  and  repre- 
sent a  thread  of  continuity  '  )f  our  times 
with  the  time  when  this  grd  it  continent 
stretched  from  ocean  to  o  ean  in  un- 
spoiled primeval  splendor.  '  'his  is  what 
we  must  save — some  r<  presentative 
samples  of  that  national  he  itage  which 
can  convey  to  our  grcat-g  andchildren 
as  an  example  of  the  orig  rial,  natural 
American  landscape. 

To  save  such  wild  remni  nts — whcrc- 
ever  we  find  them — is  a  nc  )le  cause.  It 
is  also  an  urgent  misslor  for  forces 
which  will  destroy  such  t  easures  are 
pressing,  forward  rapidly.  We  in  New 
Jersey  kjuiw  this  best  of  al  .  for  ours  is 
the  most  poiiulace  and  mosi  urban  of  all 
the  States.  We  have  spec  al  cause  to 
cherish  our  natural  wond  srs.  We  are 
moving  to  protect  those  in  oi  r  own  State, 
such  as  the  Great  Swami  Wilderness 
Area,  which  yet  remain. 

We  have  observed  with  i  pprehension 
the  delay  in  this  project  to  jrotect  some 
last  virgin  redwoods  in  a  n  .tional  park. 
At  last,  when  we  come  to  act  on  this  mat- 
ter, it  Is  disappointing  to  fii  d  so  little  of 
the  prime,  unprotected  area  in  Redwood 
Creek  included  in  this  bill.  It  is  my  ur- 
gent hope  and  the  hope  o  millions  of 
Americans  in  New  Jersey  a  id  all  across 
our  land  that  additional  cor  iplete  water- 
sheds and  substantial  acrcE  a;es — such  as 
Lost  Man,  Skunk  Cabbagi  .  and  Little 
Lost  Man  Creeks  will  be  re  torcd  to  this 
bill  by  the  conference  comi  littee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  New  .  ersey  have  a 
better  idea  than  most  pe:  haps  of  tlie 
great  and  diverse  values  c  '  an  acre  of 
natural  land — for  we  have  s  little.  While 
the  opportunity  is  still  at  hand,  surely 
this  sreat  representative  aody  should 
endorse  more  than  a  mer  28,000-acre 
redwood  national  park. 

The  people  of  Hudson  -ounty,  N.J., 
are  especially  receptive  to  t  le  call  which 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mj  ,  Cohelan]  is 
making  for  a  larger  redw(  od  park.  We 
are  especially  hopeful  that  i  nprovements 
will  be  made  in  this  bill  i  i  conference. 
Our  people  must  often  tra  el  far  to  ex- 
l>erience  the  splendors  oj  diminishing 
natural  phenomena  such  as  the  red- 
woods. Let  us  make  the  r  pilgrimage 
worthwhile  by  providing  a  lational  park 
worthy  of  that  name. 

Let  us  not  delay  in  our  trust.  Let  us 
act  to  create  a  national  pa  k  in  the  red- 
woods, but  let  us  urge  th  it  it  be  per- 
fected by  substantial  enl  irgement.  so 
that  we  do  leave  to  our  cl  ildrcn's  chil- 
dren a  truly  great  redw  )od  national 
park. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  S  )eaker.  I  vote 
today  in  support  of  the  susi  ension  of  the 
rules  to  send  the  redwood  ]  ark  bill  on  to 
the  House-Senate  conferen  ie  committee. 
In  doing  so,  however,  I  woi  Id  like  to  add 
my  voice  to  those  who  havi  expressed  to 
the  House  conferees  the  s  rong  request 
that  the  ultimate  conierer  ce  report  in- 


clude a  redwood  park  of  a  size  and  pro- 
portion equivalent  to  the  Senate  bill's 
proposed  65.000-acre  park. 

I  appreciate  the  problems  which  have 
led  to  the  procedure  used  today.  Under- 
standably. In  the  creation  of  geographical 
park  boundaries,  the  amending  of  bound- 
aries on  the  floor  of  the  House  is  an 
uncertain  procedure  which  could  not 
guarantee  a  park  of  optimum  size  and 
location.  In  establishing  the  redwood 
national  park  the  number  of  acres  in- 
volved is  not  the  key  criterion,  nor  is  the 
number  of  acres  of  new  virgin  redwood 
stands  which  will  be  added  to  those  pro- 
tected in  existing  State  parks. 

What  is  essential,  however,  is  that, 
first,  a  national  redwood  park  be  created: 
and,  second,  that  that  redwood  park  do 
honor  to  the  whole  national  park  con- 
cept. Our  system  of  national  parks  is  one 
of  America's  greatest  contributions  to  the 
world.  To  date,  the  acquisitions  of  those 
parks  has  not  required  a  great  deal  of 
money  because  we  have  been  able  to 
carve  magnificent  parks  out  of  lands  that 
were  already  In  the  public  domain.  The 
legislation  before  us  tests,  as  never  be- 
fore, our  responsibility  as  legislators  to 
preserve  and  create  a  park  at  a  cost 
which  hurts.  I  doubt  that  anyone  in 
America,  given  the  clear  choice  of  prior- 
ity and  expenditures  as  to  acquisition  of 
a  redwood  park,  the  conduct  of  our  for- 
eign policy,  the  war  in  Vietnam,  or  even 
such  basic  human  programs  as  the  food- 
stamp  program,  would  not  ask  that  we 
tighten  our  belt  sufficiently  to  preserve 
a  reasonable  park  for  posterity. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  camp  in 
the  redwoods  and  particularly  at  the 
Prairie  Creek  Redwood  State  Park,  on 
four  occasions  since  I  was  a  boy.  I  and 
many  other  Calif  ornians  have  considered 
it  a  special  privilege,  as  Californians.  to 
know  that  on  occasion  we  can  enjoy  the 
solitude  and  deep  quiet  of  a  redwood 
forest.  An  individual  may  be  fortunate 
to  spend  only  a  few  moments  in  his  life- 
time in  such  a  place.  It  is  an  experience, 
however,  which  rivals  the  deep  moving 
experiences  of  either  quiet  church  medi- 
tation or  standing  on  the  brink  of  a  work 
of  nature  such  as  the  Grand  Canyon  or 
the  Yosemite  Canyon.  It  is  an  experience 
which  justifies  a  high  price. 

Appreciating  the  financial  crisis  which 
faces  us  today.  I  for  one  would  happily 
appropriate  SI 00  million  for  the  perma- 
nent preservation  of  the  redwood  park, 
trusting  that  the  necessary  cuts  in  our 
other  day-to-day  expenditures  will  be 
long  forgotten  during  the  future  cen- 
turies when  our  heirs  will  enjoy  this  park. 
I  hope  that  our  conferees  will  feel 
likewise. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
establishes  a  redwood  national  park,  but 
not  much  of  one.  Where  are  the  virgin 
forests  of  Lost  Man  and  Skunk  Cabbage 
Creeks?  Where  is  the  watershed  protec- 
tion for  that  corridor  up  Redwood  Creek? 
Where  is  the  room  for  visitor  facilities? 
Where,  in  other  words,  is  our  national 
park? 

Too  bad  we  must  consider  the  bill  un- 
der suspension  of  the  rules,  which  effec- 
tively prohibits  considering  the  "kind  of 
amendments  I  would  be  happy  to  sup- 
port. I  regard  a  redwoods  park  twice  this 


size  to  be  a  barely  acceptable  minimum. 
One  three  or  four  times  larger  would 
not  be  too  large. 

In  facing  this  "take  It  or  leave  It" 
choice,  I  do  not  want  to  vote  against  the 
establishment  of  any  redwood  national 
park  at  all. 

But  the  redwoods  simply  cannot  wait 
until  next  year.  The  groves  and  forests 
which  should  be  added  to  the  commit- 
tee s  bill  are  owned  by  lumber  companies 
who  are  harvesting  their  timber  as  fast 
as  thoy  can  Already  we  have  lost  the 
magnificent  forest  along  the  north  fork 
of  Lost  Man  Creek  while  the  various  park 
bills  were  languishing  in  committee. 

I  hope  the  conference  can  work  some 
improvements. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  procedure  today,  wherein  an  ex- 
tremely weak  bill  is  being  brought  to  the 
House  under  suspension  of  the  rules  and 
without  opportunity  for  amendment,  is 
unconscionable. 

Along  with  Congressman  Cohelan  and 
others,  I  introduced  legislation  providing 
for  a  90,000-acre  park.  The  Senate  has 
passed  legislation  establishing  a  64.000- 
acre  park,  which  is  minimal.  The  bill  be- 
fore us,  which  calls  for  a  park  containing 
28,000  acres — of  which  18.000  is  already 
protected  in  California  State  parks — is 
an  abdication  of  our  responsibilities  and 
a  sell-out  to  interests  other  than  the 
national  interest  and  the  public  interest. 

As  the  Sierra  Club  has  pointed  out: 

.\t  28.000  acres,  this  plan  Is  less  than  half 
the  size  of  the  plan  approved  by  the  Senate 
(64.000  acres) .  which  was  itself  a  major  com- 
promise. Smaller  than  any  plan  previously 
put  before  the  Congress.  It  contains  even  less 
than  the  lumber  companies  have  talked  of 
selling  willingly.  Built  around  two  state 
parks,  the  Committee  plan  limits  acquisition 
of  private  lands  mainly  to  a  corridor  a 
quarter-mile  wide  alon^  each  side  of  Red- 
wood Creek,  with  a  bulge  at  the  end  along  the 
Emerald  Mile.  .  .  . 

The  plan  misses  the  mark  with  respect  to 
almost  all  purposes  which  a  Redwood 
National  Park  woud  serve:  no  real  forest  is 
preserved;  the  natural  environment  will  not 
be  protected;  there  will  not  be  room  far 
public  use;  some  of  the  finest  specimen 
stands  will  be  abandoned;  scientific  values 
will  be  minimal.  In  Its  efforts  t3  keep  thi 
land-owning  lumber  companies  whole,  the 
Committee  lias  lost  sight  of  what  a  national 
park  is  for. 

The  Sierra  Club  points  out  that  the 
park  agreed  upon  by  the  conference 
committee  should  include  four  areas 
omitted  by  the  present  bill:  the  slopes 
along  Redwood  Creek,  the  old-growth  in 
Lost  Man  Creek,  and  the  drainages  of 
Little  Lost  Man  Creek  and  Skunk  Cab- 
bage Creek,  which  flow  into  Redwood 
Cieek.  All  are  in  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  and  have  been  included  in  vaii- 
ous  plans  put  forth  by  the  National  Park 
Service.  The  upper  slopes  of  Redwood 
Creek  are  the  critical  setting  for  the 
streamside  trees,  providing  scenery,  a 
living  environment,  space  for  public  use, 
and  watershed  protection.  Lost  Man 
Creek  harbors  the  finest  strands  of  extra- 
large  redwood  that  have  yet  survived 
without  protection.  They  will  not  last  if 
left  out  of  the  park.  Little  Lost  Man 
Creek  and  Skunk  Cabbage  Creek,  clothed 
almost  entirely  with  primeval  redwoods, 
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are  possibly  the  last  two  untouched 
watersheds  that  can  be  found  in  the 
redwood  region. 

I  am  voting  against  this  bill,  as  it  is  a 
national  outrage  and  a  totally  inade- 
quate response  to  a  great  conservation 
need.  The  bill  in  its  present  form  would 
create  a  sham  and  shadow  of  a  national 
Ijark.  We  still  have  the  greatest  redwood 
forests  left  on  earth,  and  what  is  needed 
is  a  park  as  magnificent  as  the  redwoods. 
II  would  be  unthinkable  if  Congress  did 
not  act  responsibly.  I  hope  that  the 
conference  will  report  back  a  much 
stronger  bill — but,  sadly,  under  con- 
ference rules  it  cannot  be  greater  in 
.scope  that  the  Senate  bill,  which  Is  still 
inadequate  and  minimal. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  history  will  one  day  record 
America's  conservation  elTorts  as  an  ex- 
ercise in  either  enlightened  democracy 
or  myopic  futility.  The  progress  of  S. 
2515  has  tended  discouragingly  toward 
the  latter.  I  rise,  however,  not  in  oppo- 
.sition  to  this  bill,  but  in  extremely  re- 
luctant support  of  it.  My  reluctance  is 
due  to  the  substance  and  to  the  history 
of  this  bill.  My  support  is  based  on  the 
knowledge  that  conservation  can  never 
be  put  off,  that  tomorrow  is  almost  al- 
ways too  late,  and  that  we  must  save 
v.hat  we  can  now  and  press  for  more  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  bill  is  quite  plainly  inadequate. 
Instead  of  the  90.000-acre  park  proposed 
in  1965,  instead  of  the  72.000-acre  mini- 
mum urged  by  the  Sierra  Club,  Instead 
of  the  64,000  acres  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  presented  for  our  considera- 
tion a  28.000-acre  park.  Of  this  acreage, 
only  11,000  acres  are  now  privately 
owned.  We  are  voting  today  on  the 
smallest  national  redwood  park  yet  con- 
ceived. 

The  inferiority  of  the  bill  which  we 
will  act  upon  today  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
honor  of  the  House.  The  procedures  by 
which  this  bill  has  come  to  us  have  been 
as  undemocratic  as  they  are  dishearten- 
ing. The  rule  for  this  bill,  barring  all 
amendments  from  the  floor,  is  a  gag  at 
the  throat  of  conservation,  and  an  in- 
surmountable obstacle  to  those  Members 
who  do  not  wish  to  see  a  conference 
which  consists  of  the  House  versus  the 
people. 

Yet  we  must  grit  our  teeth,  vote  in 
favor  of  this  bill,  and  continue  the  fight 
for  preservation  of  America's  beauty;  for 
if  we  hestitate,  we  may  be  left  with  noth- 
ing. The  chain  saws  are  waiting;  the 
lumbering  interests,  which  exerted  great 
influence  in  the  committee,  will  be  watch- 
ing what  we  do  here  today.  Thus,  the 
course  Is  clear.  We  must  approve  this 
bill  despite  grave  reservations.  We  must 
then  press  for  a  conference  committee 
report  which  incorporates  all  of  the 
Senate-passed  bill,  and  promise  to  con- 
tinue the  fight  for  a  meaningful  national 
redwoods  park  in  the  91st  Congress. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  intend  to 
vote  for  the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  pending  bill.  However.  I 
want  it  to  be  crystal  clear  that  my  effort 
does  not  constitute  an  endorsement  of 
the  House  bill.  In  my  opinion,  it  does  not 
go  nearly  far  enough  and  does  not  create 
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a  meaningful  redwood  park  for  future 
generations  to  enjoy. 

As  late  as  this  morning.  I  had  consid- 
ered voting  against  the  motion  to  sus- 
pend the  rules,  in  the  hope  that  the  bill 
could  come  up  under  regular  procedures 
and  that  we  would  be  given  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity in  this  deliberative  body  to  offer 
amendments  and  increase  the  size  of  the 
park  to  a  reali.stic  level.  But  it  is  now  ap- 
parent tliat  the  stiatc'Hic  facts  of  tlie 
moment  indicate  that  the  delay  involved 
in  such  a  procedure  v  ould  effectively  kill 
any  chance  for  a  redwood  park.  Obvi- 
ously, this  bill  must  be  the  vehicle  which 
will  make  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
possible.  It  is  a  vehicle  which  I  endorse 
for  no  reason  except  that  it  opens  the 
way  for  increasing  the  size  of  a  redwood 
park  in  tlic  conference  with  tlie  Senate. 
I  shall  therefore  do  evei-ything  I  pos- 
sibly can  to  ui-ge  that  the  conference 
adopt  the  Senate  version  which  In  itself 
was  a  compromise. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  the  House  has 
been  forced  to  compromise  a  compromise 
to  the  point  where  a  better  name  for  It 
would  be  emasculation.  We  should  have 
a  park  at  least  as  large  as  that  voted  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
cosponsor  with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Cohelan  I  of  a 
bill  to  ci-eate  a  meaningful  redwood  na- 
tional park.  I  want  to  join  with  him  in 
objecting  to  the  consideration  of  the 
committee  bill  on  the  suspension 
calendar. 

The  committee  bill  is  woefully  inade- 
quate. It  only  provides  for  a  national 
park  of  28.000  acres  and  the  tagline  Is 
that  no  national  park  will  be  created  un- 
less the  State  of  California  tiuns  over  its 
more  than  18,000  already-protected 
acres.  As  our  colleague  from  California 
has  very  aptly  stated  this  would  ci-eate 
only  a  "mini-park." 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
people  of  California  and  the  people  of 
this  country  want  a  real  redwood  na- 
tional park  and  that  they  do  not  want 
this  Irreplaceable  resource  destroyed. 

Tlie  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  con- 
tained provisions  for  a  64.000-acre 
park — a  much  more  realistic  approach, 
but  one  which  still  did  not  contain  any- 
thing near  the  90,000  acres  called  for  by 
the  bill  sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  and  40  of  our  colleagues — 
including  myself — In  the  89th  Congress. 
This  bill  was  reintroduced  in  the  90th 
Congress  and  It  Is  tragic  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
did  not  see  fit  to  report  it  instead  of 
emasculating  the  Senate  bill  and  sending 
it  to  us  under  suspension. 

A  singular  virtue  of  the  Senate-iJassed 
bill,  however,  was  that  It  did  contain  tlie 
most  important  stand  of  virgin  redwood, 
along  Redwood  Creek.  This  also,  unfor- 
timately,  was  lost  in  the  House  Commit- 
tee action.  I  strongly  believe  tiiat  we 
should  i^ass  a  bill  v.  hic'i  would  include 
the  important  areas  of  Redwood  Creek, 
Lost  Man  Creek,  Little  Lost  Man  Creek, 
and  Skunk  Cabbage  Creek  drainages. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  great 
interest  in  legislation  to  save  the  red- 
woods. Meanwhile,  over  the  weekend  I 
received  a  great  number  of  communica- 


tions from  constituents  urging  me  to  op- 
iDOse  this  bill.  However,  on  investigation 
I  find  the  strategy  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  who  want  a  redwood  national 
park  and  who  are  not  satisfied  with  28,- 
000  acres,  is  to  support  this  bill  in  lis 
present  form  which,  of  course,  cannot  be 
amended,  on  tlie  basis  of  assurances  tliat 
the  amount  of  acreage  will  be  added 
and  the  bill  will  be  greatly  improved  in  a 
conference  with  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  realize  that  voting  for 
this  bill  will  be  misunderstood  by  many 
conscrvationlst-s.  However.  I  liave  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  some  of  the  pro- 
l)Dnents  of  a  larger  park,  and  I  find  tliat 
they,  and  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Cohelan  I  who  has  been  working 
for  a  larger  park  are  going  to  vote  today 
for  this  bill.  The  feeling  is  that  If  we  do 
not  take  what  we  can  get  with  this  bill, 
we  will  get  nothing.  If  we  do  accept  this 
bill,  we  can  work  toward  improvement 
later  on  in  conference  with  the  Senate. 

I  think  my  conservationist  friends 
have  received  poor  advise  in  this  matter. 

There  is  no  point  in  voting  against  a 
bill  and  killing  it  when  with  passage  we 
can  can-y  on  and  make  a  decision  later 
on  when  we  vote  for  or  against  the  con- 
ference report.  If  we  do  not  pass  tliis 
bill,  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  when  we 
will  ever  get  the  chance  again.  In  which 
case,  much  of  this  timber  will  be  lost  to 
the  axes  and  saws  of  the  commercial 
interests. 

Therefore,  I  uige  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  In  support  of  S.  2515.  and  at  a  later 
date  decide  whether  to  support  or  oppose 
the  bill  which  comes  from  a  Senate- 
House  conference. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
that  the  House  su.spend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  S.  2515.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  !:;round  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  tlie  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

Tlic   question  was  taken:    and   tliere 
were— yeas  389.  nays  15.  answered  "pres- 
ent" 2.  not  voting  26.  as  follov.s: 
I  Roll  No.  254 1 
YEAS— 389 


Aben.Pthy 

Ayres 

BlatKlk 

Adair 

Baring 

Bosks 

Adams 

Barrett 

Boland 

Addabbo 

Hates 

Boiling 

Albert 

Battln 

Bolton 

Anderson.  111. 

Belcher 

Bow 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Bell 

Brademas 

Ardi-ews. 

Benrett 

Brast-o 

N.Dak. 

Berrj- 

Bray 

Av.ruT.zio 

Belts 

Brlnkley 

Aiei.ds 

Bevill 

Brock 

Aihbiook 

Blest»r 

Brooks 

Ashmore 

Binghaic 

Broomfield 

Ahpmall 

Blackburn 

Brotzman 
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Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burkp.  Maes. 

Burleson 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

Cahlll 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 

CederberK 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen. 

Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Oonte  . 
Corbett .. 
Corman 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dellerback 
Denr.ey 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
DIggs 
Dlngell 
Dole 

Donohuc 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
Eilberp 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Everett 
Fallon 
Parbsteln 
Fascell 
Felghan 
Flndley 
Flsber 
Flood 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Praser 
Frledel 
F\ilton.  Pa. 
Pulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oallflanakls 
Qarmatz 
Gathlngs 
Qettys 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Oonzalez 
Goodell 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffln 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Oubser 
Gurney 
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Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wa«h 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Marsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler.  W.  Va| 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 

Hvinpatc 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 
Johnson.  Calif 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 
King.  N.Y. 
Klrwan 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Kupferman 
KuykendaU 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Laird 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
LuUens 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McCulIoch 
McDaUe 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif 
Mathias.  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meed.«! 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Miller,  Calif. 
Miller.  Ohio 
MUlB 
Minlsh 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris,  N   Mex 
Morse,  Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy,  111. 


ni. 

Mich. 


Murphy.  NY 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nlcholi 
NIX 

OHara 
OHara 
OKonskl 
Olsen 

O'Neal,  Oa. 
O'Neill.  Mass. 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
PetUs 
Phllbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plrnle 
Poage 
Podell 
Pod 
Pollock 
Price.  111. 
Price.  Tex. 
Pryor 
Pucln&kl 
Parcel! 
Qule 
QulUen 
Rajlsback 
ndaU 

id,  ni. 

Ifel 
IRelnecke 
Reuss 

[Rhodes.  Ariz. 
^legle 
Blvers 
Roberts 
Hobison 
^odlno 
Rogers.  Colo. 
ltot:ers.  Fla. 
Ronan 
Rooney,  N.'V. 
Rooney.  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Ro£tenkowskl 
Roth 

Roudebusta 
Roush 
Roybal 
Rumsfeld 
Ruppe 
Bt  Oermtun 
Bt.  Onge 

andman 

atterfleld 

chadeberg 

cherle 

cheuer 

ichneebell 

ichwelker 

chwengel 

cott 

elden 

hlpley 

ihrlver 
jsikes 
SlBk 
mkubltz 
{slack 

^mith,  Calif. 
Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  NY. 
Bmiih,  Okla. 
Snyder 

pringer 

tafTord 

taggers 

t.anton 

teed 
Btelger,  Ariz. 
Btelger.  Wis. 
Btratton 
Btubblefield 
Btuckey 
Bulllvan 
Taft 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 
Thompson,  N  J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Tie  re  an 


Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watson 


Abbitt 
Ashley 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Celler 
Fountain 


Watts 
Whalen 
Wh  alley 
White 
Whltener 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams,  Pa. 
Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson. 
Charles  H. 

NATS— 15 

Oude 
Hagan 
Helstoski 
Jones.  N.C. 
Long.  Md. 


Winn 

Woin 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydl«r 

WyUe 

Wym&n 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwacb 


Macdonald, 
Mass. 

Ottlnger 
Reld.  NT, 
Ryan 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 2 


Dow 


Baylor 
NOT  VOTINO- 


Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Blanton 
Conyers 
Culver 
de  la  Garza 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Flno 
Frellngbuysen 


Gallagher 

Gardner 

OliUmo 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Herlong 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

King,  Calif. 

Kornegay 
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Landrum 
Long.  La. 
Madden 
R&rlck 
Resnick 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Stephens 
Ult 
Waggon  ner 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  and  Mr  Waggonner 
for,  with  Mr.  Saylor  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr  Utt. 
Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 
Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Flno. 
Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Gardner. 
Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 
Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Holland. 
Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Kornegay. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Resnick. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Rhodes 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  STRATTON  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea". 

Mr.  SAYLrOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee I  Mr.  Evins  1.  If  he  were  present 
he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted  "nay." 
I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  establish  a  Redwood  National 
Park  in  the  State  of  California,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROHIBITIONS  AGAINST  FOREIGN- 
BUILT  VESSELS 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
iH.R.  163  >  to  prevent  vessels  built  or 
rebuilt  outside  the  United  States  or  doc- 
umented under  foreign  registery  from 
carrying  cargoes  restricted  to  vessels  of 
the  United  States,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.    163 
Be  it  enacted    by    the   Senate   and   House 
o/  Representatives  c/   the  United  States  of 


America  in  Ctyngress  assembled .  Th^t  (ai  sec- 
tion 2631  of  title  10,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  before  the  text 
thereof,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereo.'  (he 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)    For  purposes  of  till.?  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'vessels  of  the  United  States 
or  belonging  to  the  United  States'  does  not 
include  any  vessel  which  was  either— 

"(A)  built  or  rebuilt  outside  the  United 
States,  or 

"(B)  documented  under  any  foreign  reg- 
istry, until  such  vessel  has  been  documented 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  for  u 
period  of  three  years,  and 

"(2»  the  term  'built  or  rebuilt  outside  the 
United  States'  includes  the  construction  or 
ti Iteration  abroad  of  any  major  component 
of  the  hull  or  superstructure  of  the  vessel  " 

(b|  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a|  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
vessel — 

( 1  (  which  Is  owned  and  operated  by  n 
citlp.cn  of  the  United  states  (as  defined  1m 
section  905  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936).  and 

(2)  which  was  built  or  rebuilt  under  a 
contract    which   was — 

(A)  entered  into  by  such  citizen  prior  to 
June   12.   1968,  or 

(B)  entered  into  by  such  citizen  on  or 
after  such  date  as  a  result  of  the  accept- 
ance by  such  citizen  of  an  option  (specifying 
n  price  and  delivery  date)  made  prior  to  such 
date,  .ind 

( 3  >  the  building  or  rebuilding  of  which  v.as 
commenced  not  later  than  one  year  nfter 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 

(4)  which  was  documented  under  United 
States  registry  upon  Its  first  arrival  at  a 
United  States  port  after  completion  of  such 
building  or  rebuilding,  but  no  later  than 
June  30.  1971.  if  the  owner  of  such  vessel  in- 
formed the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the 
contract  or  option  described  In  paragraph 
(2)  not  Liter  than  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Section  901(b)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1241(b)).  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Except  where  the 
Maritime  Administration  has  made  a  ruling 
otherwise  prior  to  June  12.  1968,  concerning 
the  eligibility  of  a  vessel  under  this  sub- 
section which  has  been  rebuilt  or  actually  l.s 
being  rebuilt  or  such  date,  for  purposes  of 
this  subsection  the  term  'rebuilt  outside  the 
United  States'  Includes  the  construction  or 
alteration  outside  the  United  States  of  any 
major  component  of  the  hull  or  superstruc- 
ture of  the  vessel." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  I  Mr.  Garmatz]  is  reco^iized. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  puipose  of  this  bill  as 
reported  is  to  close  loopholes  in  existing 
law  which  have  been  construed  to  permit 
vessels  built  or  rebuilt  abroad  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  carriage  of  Government- 
sponsored  cargoes  intended  to  be  reserved 
to  American-built.  American-flag  vessels 
which  do  not  contain  any  major  portions 
of  the  hull  or  superstructure  which  were 
built  or  rebuilt  outside  the  United  States. 

The  bill  amends  section  2631  of  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code,  which  provides 
that: 

Only  vessels  of  the  United  States,  or  be- 
longing to  the  United  States,  may  be  used  In 
the  transportation  by  sea  of  supplies  bought 
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for  the   Army.   Navy.   Air  Force,   or   Marine 
Corps. 

This  bill  would  make  it  clear  that  the 
term  "vessels  of  the  United  States  or  be- 
longing to  the  United  States"  does  not 
include  any  vessel  which  was  either,  first, 
built  or  rebuilt  outside  the  United  States, 
or  second,  documented  under  any  foreign 
ic'dstry.  until  such  vessel  has  been  docu- 
iicnted  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
Slates  for  a  period  of  3  years. 

The  bill  also  amends  section  901  tb)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  gener- 
ally referred  to  as  the  Cargo  Preference 
Act,  which  presently  provides  that  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  tonnage  of  equip- 
ment, materials,  or  commodities  moving 
overseas  under  Government-sponsored 
programs  must  be  carried  in  "privately 
owned  U.S.-flag  commercial  vessels." 
Existing  law  excludes  from  tlie  definition 
of  "privately  owned  U.S.-flag  commer- 
cial vessels"  any  vessel  which  has  been 
cither  la)  built  outside  the  United 
States,  (b)  rebuilt  outside  the  United 
States,  or  (c)  documented  under  any 
foreign  registry,  until  such  vessels  shall 
have  been  documented  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  for  a  period  of  3  years. 
Existing  law  has  been  construed  so  as 
to  not  bar  vessels  which  have  been  re- 
built by  the  insertion  of  "foreign-built 
major  components  of  hull  or  superstruc- 
ture" where  such  components  are  assem- 
bled into  the  rebuilt  vessel  in  the  United 
States. 

The  bill  protects  operators  who  in  re- 
liance upon  existing  interpretations  of 
the  law  have,  prior  to  June  12,  1968,  en- 
tered Into  contractual  commitments 
which  would  be  adversely  affected  under 
the  basic  amendments  proposed  by  this 
legislation. 

In  the  committee  report,  you  will  note 
the  concluding  statement  on  page  4  that: 
Your  Committee  believes  that  this  is  very 
desirable  legislation  and  when  enacted,  by 
piving  assurance  to  American-flag  operators 
of  American-built  and  rebuilt  ships  that 
they  will  not  be  faced  with  competition  from 
vessels  embodying  lower  foreign  capital  costs, 
will  encourage  new  construction  and  mod- 
trnizatlon  in  United  States  shipyards  to  aug- 
ment the  American-flag  unsubsidized  fleet. 
Your  Committee  urges  prompt  enactment  of 
this  Important  measure. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  in  urging  the  House  to  ap- 
prove the  bill.  H.R.  163. 

This  bill,  as  amended  by  your  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine,  would  pre- 
vent, subject  to  certain  exceptions,  ves- 
sels built  or  rebuilt  outside  the  United 
States  or  documented  under  foreign  reg- 
istry from  carrying  Government-gener- 
ated cargoes  restricted  to  American  ves- 
sels. The  need  for  the  legislation  has 
arisen  as  a  result  of  interpretations  of 
the  law  by  the  Military  Sea  Transporta- 
tion Service  and  by  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration. The  effect  of  .such  inter- 
pretations has  been  to  permit  foreign- 
built  vessels  to  be  registered  for  opera- 
tion under  the  U.S.  flag  and  still  be 
eligible  to  carry  military  cargo.  It  also 
has  been  possible  for  major  hull  com- 
ponents such  as  midsections  of  a  vessel 
to  be  built  abroad,  towed  to  the  United 
States,  and  installed  in  vessels  of  Amer- 
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lean  registry  without  losing  eligibility 
to  carry  Government-generated  cargo, 
which  is  subject  to  the  American-flag 
cargo  preference  statute.  As  a  result,  the 
purpose  of  the  cargo  preference  laws — 
to  assist  in  the  promotion  of  the  Ameri- 
can maritime  industry — has  been  fi-us- 
trated. 

While  recognizing  the  need  to  remedy 
these  interpretations  of  the  law,  your 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  felt  that 
the  correction  had  to  be  accomplished  in 
an  equitable  manner.  Consequently,  the 
committee  amendment  to  the  bill  makes 
the  necessary  exceptions  so  as  to  avoid 
any  possible  retroactive  effect  upon  a 
vessel's  eligibility  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
committee's  action— June  12.  1968— to 
participate  in  the  carriage  of  Govern- 
ment-generated cargoes.  This  simply  rec- 
ognizes the  good  faith  of  tliose  American 
steamship  operators  who  have  acted  in 
reliance  upon  the  administrative  inter- 
pretations of  the  law  enabling  tliem  to 
build  or  rebuild  vessels  abroad  -without 
less  of  Government-generated  cargoes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R. 
163. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  a  consistent  supporter  of  a  strong 
U.S. -nag  merchant  marine,  feeling  it 
vital  to  our  commerce  and  defense.  I  have 
supported  virtually  every  measure  to 
enhance  this  cause,  including  very  sub- 
stantial subsidies  and  the  creation  of  a 
seperate  maritime   agency. 

This  measure,  however,  would  not  be 
in  the  interests  of  either  our  commerce 
or  defense,  or  indeed  of  our  domestic 
shipbuilding  industi-y.  It  is  opposed  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  De- 
l)arlment  of  Defense,  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

Foremost,  the  Defense  Department 
says  the  bill  will  interefere  with  our  sup- 
ply operations.  In  its  rep>ort  on  the  bill, 
it  says : 

A  number  of  sliips  now  Included  in  the 
privately  owned  U.S.-flag  merchant  fleet  and 
engaged  In  carrjing  cargoes  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  were  rebuilt  or  converted  in 
foreign  yards,  or  had  major  portioios  of  their 
hull  structures  replaced  in  American  yards 
with  foreign-built  segments.  These  ships  were 
exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  restric- 
tive legislation  now  in  effect,  and  therefore 
were  able  to  provide  vital  transportation  to 
the  military  services. 

It  is  thus  quite  clear  that  virtual  trans- 
portation to  the  military  services  is  in- 
volved. The  Defense  report  goes  on  to 
say: 

When,  however,  a  military  emergency 
exists  and  the  tonnage  of  military  cargo  is 
increased  substantially,  the  restrictions 
whicli  the  proposed  legislation  would  Impose 
upon  the  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service 
could  become  a  serious  impediment  to  the 
accomplishment  of  ciTective  logistic  support 
of  troops  in  combat. 

The  report  concludes : 

The  net  etlect  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  be  to  reduce  the  number  of  American 
f  hips  which  might  be  used  to  provide  trans- 
portation when  it  is  most  needed.  .  .  .  Any 
additional  restriction  imposed  upon  the  Mili- 
tary Sea  Transportation  Service  in  the  selec- 
tion and  tise  of  ships  could  handicap  the 
delivery  of  essential  supplies  to  the  armed 
services. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  patriotism  of  the 
maritime  industry  and  unions  is  re- 
novmed  throughout  the  country.  The 
national  interest  must  come  first,  even 
when  the  interests  of  certain  segments 
of  the  maritime  Industry  may  be  thought 
to  conflict. 

But  even  here,  the  evidence  is  that 
these  provisions  would  be  harmful  to  the 
domestic  industry.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  concluded  its  opposing  report 
on  the  bill  saying: 

We  are  opposed  to  tlie  amendment  the  bill 
would  make  to  section  901(b)  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  1936.  This  amendment 
would  close  olf  the  possibility  of  upgrading 
the  unsubsidized  fleet  by  the  rebuilding  of 
vessels  In  U.S.  shipyards  with  forelgn-bullt 
midbodies.  It  is  an  advantage  to  shipowners 
to  be  able  to  xipgrade  tlieir  vessels  In  this 
way.  The  cost  Is  considerably  less  than  doing 
the  entire  rebuilding  in  the  United  States. 
It  Is  also  an  advantages  to  U.S.  shipyards  in 
that  it  gives  them  considerable  work  that 
thev  otherwise  might  not  get.  It  is  an  advan- 
tage to  the  United  States  in  that  it  upgrades 
the  unsubsidized  fleet. 

For  the  same  reasons  we  are  opposed  to  the 
amendment  the  bill  would  make  to  section 
2631  of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code.  In 
addition,  we  are  opposed  to  this  amendment 
because  it  would  reduce  the  number  of  and 
quality  of  American-flag  vessels  available  to 
the  Defense  Department  in  times  of  emer- 
gency. 

Last  but  not  by  any  means  least,  this 
i.s  a  protectionistic  measure  and.  like  all 
similar  attempts  to  exclude  foreign  com- 
petition, lends  itself  to  retaliation.  Since 
the  United  States  is  the  principal  trad- 
ing Nation  of  the  world,  it  stands  to  lose 
the  most  from  any  construction  of  inter- 
national trade.  Far  better,  in  my  opinion, 
to  help  our  domestic  industries  hurt  by 
competition  than  to  impose  restrictions 
of  tlie  kind  that  are  contained  in  this 
bill. 

I  hoi)e  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
defeating  this  measure  which  will  be 
good  for  neither  the  countiy  nor  the  in- 
dustry and  that  will  endanger  our  na- 
tional security. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  deeply 
re';rct  that  a  bill  which  embodies  consid- 
erable controversy  should  come  up  for  a 
vote  under  suspension  of  the  rules  after 
a  debate  of  less  than  5  minutes.  I  under- 
stand that  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
assist  the  American  shipbuilding  indus- 
try, but  this  is  apparently  to  be  done  at 
great  cost. 

The  report  from  tlie  Department  of 
the  Navy  annexed  to  the  committee  re- 
port includes  the  following : 

Under  pre.sent  laws,  foreign-flag  shipping  is 
vised  by  the  Military  Sea  Transportation 
Service  only  when  no  ships  registered  under 
the  American  flag  are  available.  The  net  ef- 
fect of  the  proposed  legislation  would  be 
13  reduce  the  number  of  American  ships 
which  miglit  be  ii=cd  to  provide  iransporia- 
tion  v.hen  it  is  most  needed. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  present  laws  (10 
U.S.C.  2G31  and  40  U.S  C.  1241  ibn  provide 
adequate  protc=i:o:i  for  the  American  mer- 
chant marine.  Any  addillor.al  restriction  im- 
posed upon  the  MUitary  Sea  Transportation 
Service  in  the  selection  and  use  of  ships  could 
handicap  the  delivery  of  essential  supplies 
to  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  also 
recommended  againct  favorable  consid- 
eration of  the  bill. 
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There  was  no  opportunity  during  the 
highly  abbreviated  debate  to  ask  any 
questions  about  these  departmental  re- 
ports. Accordingly.  I  shall  vote  against 
the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
tiiebill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Marjland 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  163,  as  amended. 

Tlie  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  i/round  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  wiU  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  370,  nays  30,  not  voting  32.  as 
follows: 

IRoUNo.  2551 

YEAS— 370 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Adams 
Addiibbo 
Albert 

Arderson.  TU. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Ai-.diews. 
N.  Dak. 
Aniuir.zio 
Arer.ds 
Aslibrook 
Aslimore 
Asplr.all 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 

Battln 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

BevUl 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomtield 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhill.  N.C. 
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Ashley 

Birgham 

Boiling 

Corman 
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Edwards.  Calif. 

Flr.dley 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 


Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 
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Purcell 

Quie 

Qiilllen 
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Uold.  III. 
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Rhodes,  Ariz. 
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Roth 
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Kastenmeier 

Kupferman 

Kyi 

Long,  Md 

McFall 

Mayne 

Moorhead 

Moss 

OHara.  Mich 

Ottlnger 


Staggers 

Stanton 

Ste«d 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Tcague.  Tex. 

Toni'cr 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tieri.an 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Viinlk 

VIsorito 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Wat  kins 

Watson 

Whalen 

Whalley 
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Whitener 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

WIeglns 

Williams.  Pa. 
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Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zion 
z;wach 


Mr  Madden  with  Mr.  Landnun. 
Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  door.s  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  lecoiisider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Rees 

Reid.  NY. 

Reuss 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Stratton 

Van  Dcerlln 

Watts 

Yates 


NOT  VOTING— 32 


Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Blanton 
Conyers 
Culver 
de  la  Garza 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Fallon 
FIno 

Frellnghuysen 
Gallagher 


Gardner 

Glalmo 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hardy 

Herlonp 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Irwin 

Jones.  Mo. 

King.  Calif. 

Kornegay 


Lac  drum 

Long.  La. 

Madden 

May 

O'Haj-a.  111. 

Rarlck 

Resnlck 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Stephens 

Utt 

Waggon  ner 


So  I  two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr  Fallon  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Glaimo  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Holifield  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennes- 
see. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  King  of  California. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Res  nick. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Irwin. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  OHara  of 
Illinois. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  INTERIOR  TO  CONSTRUCT, 
OPERATE.  AND  MAINTAIN  THE 
MOUNTAIN  PARK  RECLAMATION 
PROJECT.  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  <H.R.  9362)  to  authorize 
the  Secretar>'  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  the  Moun- 
tain Park  reclamation  project.  Ok!n- 
homa.  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  9362 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  the  Mount.iln 
Park  reclamation  project.  Oklahoma,  under 
the  Federal  reclamation  laws  (Act  of  June 
17,  1902;  32  Stat.  388,  and  Acts  amendatory 
thereof  or  supplementary  thereto)  for  the 
principal  purposes  of  storing,  regulating,  and 
furnishing  water  for  municipal,  domestic, 
and  Industrial  uses,  conserving  and  devel- 
oping fish  and  wildlife  resources,  providing 
outdoor  recreation  opportunities,  and  con- 
trolling floods.  The  principal  features  of  the 
project  shall  consist  of  a  dam  and  reservoir 
on  Otter  Creek,  a  diversion  dam  on  Elk  Creek, 
a  canal  from  the  diversion  dam  to  a  Etor.ice 
reservoir  on  Otter  Creek,  aqueducts  from  the 
storage  reservoir  to  the  cities  of  Altus  and 
Snyder.  Oklahoma,  a  wildlife  management 
area,  and  basic  public  outdoor  recreation 
facilities.  Construction  of  the  project  may  be 
undertaken  In  such  units  or  stages  as  In  the 
determination  of  the  Secretary  will  best  serve 
project  requirements  and  meet  water  needs. 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  Costs  of  the  project,  or  anv 
vinlt  or  stage  thereof,  allocated  to  municipal 
water  supply,  shall  be  repayable,  with  in- 
terest, by  the  municipal  water  users  over  .i 
period  of  not  more  than  fifty  years  from  the 
date  that  water  is  first  delivered  for  that 
purpose,  pursuant  to  contracts  with  mu- 
nicipal corporations  or  other  organizations, 
as  defined  in  section  2(g)  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Project  Act  of  1939  (53  Stat.  1187).  Such 
contracts  shall  be  precedent  to  the  com- 
mencement of  construction  of  any  unit  or 
stage  of  the  project.  The  contracting  organi- 
zation shall  be  resfKinslble  for  the  disposal 
and  sale  of  water  surplus  to  its  requirements, 
but  revenues  therefrom  shall  be  used  only 
for  payment  of  operation  and  maintenance 
costs,  interest,  and  retirement  of  the  obliga- 
tion assumed  in  the  contract.  Contracts  may 
be  entered  into  with  water  users'  organi- 
zations pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  without  regard  to  the  last  sentence  of 
subsection  9(c)  of  the  Reclamation  Project 
Act  of  1939  (53  Stat.  1187). 

(b)  The  interest  rate  used  for  computing 
interesting  during  constnjction  and  Interest 
on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  costs  of  the 
project  allocated  to  municipal  water  supply 
shaM  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  construction  is  commenced,  on 
the  basis  of  the  computed  average  interest 
rate  payable  by  the  Treasury  upon  Its  out- 
standing marketable  public  obligations 
which  are  neither  due  nor  callable  for  re- 
demption for  fifteen  years  from  date  of  is- 
sue, and  by  adjusting  such  interest  rate  to 
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the  nearest  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centum  if  the  computed  average  interest 
rate  Is  not  a  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per 

centum.  .      .     ^    . 

SEC.  3.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
iransfer  to  a  water  users'  organization  the 
care,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
project  works,  and,  if  such  transfer  i.s  made 
lo  credit  annually  against  the  organization's 
repayment  obligation  that  portion  of  the 
year's  operation  and  maintenance  costs 
Which,  if  the  United  States  had  continued  to 
operate  the  project,  would  have  been  allo- 
cated to  flood  control,  fish  and  wildlife,  and 
recreation  purposes.  Prior  lo  assuming  care, 
operation,  and  maintenance  ot  the  project 
works  the  water  users'  organization  shall  ob- 
litiate  it-self  to  oper.ite  them  in  acccrdaiice 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  .Secrotary 
,.1  the  Army  with  respect  to  Hood  control. 
,iiid  bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with 
i-e.^peci  to  fish  and  wlldllie  and  recreation. 
Upon  complete  payment  i.l  the  obligation 
iissiimed,  the  water  users'  organization,  it.s 
designee  or  designees,  shall  be  C(jnveyed  title 
to  such  portions  of  the  aqueducts  and  re- 
lated facilities  as  are  used  solely  tor  de- 
livering project  water  to  water  users,  and 
shall  have  a  permanent  right  to  use  that 
portion  of  project  reservoir  capacity  which 
IS  or  may  be  allocated  to  niunicipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  supply  purposes  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  so  )ong  as  the  space 
designated  for  those  purposes  may  be  physi- 
cally available,  taking  into  account  such 
efiuitable  reallocation  of  reservoir  storage  ca- 
(i.tcities  among  the  purposes  to  be  served 
by  the  project  as  may  be  necessary  due  to 
>,odimentatlon,  subject,  it  the  project  is  then 
operated  by  the  United  St.ites,  to  payment 
to  the  Untied  States  of  a  reasonable  annual 
charge  to  cover  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  and  a  fair  share  of  administrative  costs 
applicable  to  the  project. 

Sec.  4.  Expenditures  for  the  Mountain  Park 
project  mav  be  made  without  regard  to  the 
soil  survey  and  land  classification  require- 
ments of  the  Interior  Department  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1954  (67Stat. '^661. 

SEC  5.  The  conservation  and  development 
ot  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and  the 
enhancement  of  recreation  opportunities  in 
connection  with  the  Mountain  Park  reclama- 
tion project  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act  |79 
.•^tat.  213) . 

Sec.  6.  There  is  hereby  aulhori/ed  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  Moun- 
tain Park  reclamation  project  the  sum  of 
5.19.978,000  (January  1965  pricesi.  plus  or 
minus  such  amounts,  if  any.  as  may  be 
justified  by  reason  of  ordinary  fluctuations 
ill  construction  costs  as  indicated  by  engi- 
neering cost  indexes  applicable  to  the  type  ol 
construction  involved  herein.  There  are  also 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  addition- 
al sums  as  may  be  required  lor  the  operation 
;ind  maintenance  of  the  project. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  'Without  ob.iection.  a 
-econd  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
ihe  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Johnson). 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
co:-isume  to  the  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  gentleman  from  Colorado  !  Mr. 

.\SPINALL  J . 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
terior and  In.sular  Affairs  Committee 
brings  before  the  House  today  three  bills 
which  authorize  Federal  reclamation 
liiojects.  They  are  meritorious  projects 


which  warrant  authorization  at  this 
time.  However,  they  are  recommended 
for  authorization  under  the  same  condi- 
tions with  respect  to  funding  that  I 
stated  to  the  House  some  2  months  ago 
in  connection  with  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  project.  Because  of  our  present 
fiscal  crisis,  a  delay  in  the  funding  of 
the.se  projects  must  be  expected  until  our 
expenditures  in  connection  with  the  Viet- 
nam war  have  been  tiieatly  reduced.  On 
the  other  hand,  authorization  at  this 
time  puts  these  projects  in  position  to  go 
forward  should  peace  come  to  our  Nation 
and  the  economy  need  a  shot  in  the  arm. 
These  are  the  kind  of  projects  that  help 
build  the  Nation  and  strengthen  its  econ- 
omy and.  from  the  short-range  view- 
point, provide  employment  opportunities. 
The  bill  presently  before  the  House. 
H.R.  9362.  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct  the  Mountain 
Park  reclamation  project  near  the  city 
of  Altus  in  southwestern  Oklahoma.  In 
addition  to  furnishing  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  to  the  cities  of  Alius  and 
Snyder,  the  project  will  provide  addi- 
tional flood  protection  in  the  project  area 
and  provide  additional  recreational  op- 
portunities and  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement. The  estimated  total  co.st  i.-; 
S19.978.000. 

In  addition  to  full  and  complete  Wash- 
ington hearings  on  the  Mountain  Park 
project,  the  committee  held  field  hear- 
ings in  Altus  and  made  an  inspection  trip 
over  the  project  area.  Support  for  the 
project  in  the  local  area  was  unanimous. 
In  addition,  the  project  has  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  administration  and  the  State 
Ol  Oklahoma. 

The  plans  for  development,  operation 
and  repayment  of  the  Mountain  Park 
project  are  consistent  with  the  policies 
and  criteria  established  by  the  Congress. 
The  committee  determined  that  this 
multiple-purpose  project  is  physically 
and  financially  feasible.  Tlie  committees 
study  and  inspection  of  the  project  area 
convinced  it  that  the  project  is  urgently 
needed  to  provide  a  dependable  water 
supply  for  the  cities  of  Altus  and  Snyder. 
Snyder  presently  obtains  its  water  from 
wells  that  are  deficient  in  both  quantity 
and  quality. 

The  city  of  Altus  obtains  its  water  from 
an  existing  leclamation  project  in  the 
area.  The  water  supply  from  this  source 
is  limited  and.  in  recent  years,  the  city 
has  had  to  borrow  water  from  the  irriga- 
tion district.  As  an  emergency  measure, 
the  city  of  Alius  also  is  constructins  a 
iMpeline  to  deliver  about  2  million 
gallons  of  water  per  day  from  a  t;round- 
water  source  across  the  Red  River  in 
Texas.  However,  the  city  considers  this  as 
a  temporary  source  only. 

Altus  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  cities 
in  Oklahoma,  and  one  of  the  reasons  for 
this  has  been  the  nearby  Altus  Air  Force 
Base  which  receives  its  water  supply  from 
the  City.  The  Air  Force  Base  has  recently 
been  assigned  expanded  operations  which 
will  mean  a  further  increase  in  popula- 
tion and  water  demand. 

The  construction  of  the  Mountain 
Park  project  will  provide  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  water  to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
two  cities  for  the  foreseeable  future  as 
well  as  other  expected  water  needs  of  the 
area. 


As  for  the  other  purposes,  the  operation 
of  the  project  will  prevent  flood  losses  in 
the  project  area  which  presently  average 
over  $200,000  annually.  In  addition,  the 
project  will  provide  extensive  recreational 
opportunities  for  fishing,  hunting,  boat- 
ing, water  skiing,  picnicking,  camping, 
et  cetera. 

The  i>eople  in  the  local  area  have  been 
working  since  1955  for  construction  of 
the  Mountain  Park  project.  In  1965.  a 
citizens'  committee  for  water  develop- 
ment was  formed  in  Altus  to  assist  in  ob- 
taining favorable  action  on  the  project. 
Last  year  the  Mountain  Park  Master 
Conservancy  District  was  created  to  deal 
with  the  Federal  G  iveinment  and  to  op- 
erate the  project.  In  other  words,  the 
local  people  have  taken  eveiy  action  re- 
quired of  them  to  show  their  willingness 
to  assume  their  inopcr  share  of  the  re- 
.sponsibility  for  operation  and  repay- 
ment of  the  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mountain  Park  proj- 
ect is  a  meritorious  project  and  should  be 
authorized  at  this  lime.  The  gentleman 
from  Cahfornia  I  Mr.  Johnson  I.  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  handling  this 
legislation,  can  furnish  additional  infor- 
mation on  the  pnysical  and  economic 
aspects  of  the  project. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  tirst  to  my  friend, 
ihc  ticntleman  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
ranking  member  of  the  committee  I  Mr. 
Saylor  I. 

Mr.  SA'VTOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  in  tlie  well,  the  chairman 
of  the  full  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  for  his  handling  of  this  bill 
and  the  remarks  he  has  made  with  re- 
gard to  this  project.  However.  I  should 
like  to  ask  him  a  question. 

Several  years  ago  we  authorized  a 
project  in  Oklahoma  known  as  the  Foss 
Reservoir.  Because  of  certain  upstream 
development  which  took  place  follownvi 
the  passage  of  that  bill,  the  water  in  the 
reservoir  became  unusable,  and  the 
municipalities  which  had  intended  lo  use 
the  water  for  municipal,  domestic,  and 
industrial  purposes  were  unable  to  do  so. 
Is  there  any  guarantee  that  the  same 
thing  will  not  occur  in  the  Mountain 
Park  reclamation  project? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  I  say  to  my 
friend  that  the  reason  the  Foss  Reser- 
voir has  gotten  into  the  condition  it  has 
is  largely  because  of  the  development  of 
small  watershed  programs,  in  the  upper 
region.  'We  have  made  a  record  of  that 
in  our  hearings,  and  we  have  referred 
to  it  in  our  report.  'We  intend  to  .see  to 
it  that  before  construction  starts,  the 
flow  of  water  in  this  particular  area  will 
be  sufficient  to  see  that  the  water  that 
is  to  be  placed  in  these  two  reservoirs 
will  be  clean,  clear,  potable,  and  usable. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  And  if  that  occurs, 
might  I  ask  the  gentleman,  then 
whether  the  cities  will  be  able  to  use  this 
water  and  enter  into  repayment  con- 
tracts which  bear  interest  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  project? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. Most  of  this  money  is  repayable 
with  interest.  As  the  gentleman  has 
suggested,  very  little  is  nonreimbursable. 
The  contracts  for  repayment  will  have 
lo  be  assured  before  construction  starts. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
Kcntleman  yield  "^ 
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Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  why  there  is  no  conformance 
to  Public  Law  801  in  this  bill?  Public 
Law  801  provides  that  on  any  new 
project  or  enterprise  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  engages,  involving  an 
expenditure  outlay  of  mora  than  $1  mil- 
lion, there  must  be  a  statement  of  man- 
hours  of  civilian  employment  set  forth 
In  the  report.  I  was  about  to  offer  a 
compliment  for  I  noticed  that  the  gen- 
tleman's committee  in  its  report  on  the 
Palmetto  project,  docs  set  it  forth.  I 
wonder  why  it  was  not  set  forth  in  con- 
nection with  this  project? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stood that  during  the  heaanngs  we  had 
that  information  before  the  committee. 
I  cannot  answer  my  colleague  exactly  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  would  satf  to  the  gen- 
tleman t -would  have  made  a  point  of 
order  against  this  bill,  but  it  comes  up 
under  suspension  of  the  rules,  and  all 
the  rules  are  suspended.  This  is  a 
further  indictment  of  the  procedure  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned.     ; 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  had 
no  intention  at  all  to  bypass  this  par- 
ticular requirement. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Spcakei|  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  I 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  jto  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio.  I 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  gfctleman  from 
Colorado  why  there  is  neej^  for  proceed- 
ing with  authorization  this  year  if  funds 
are  not  to  be  provided  for  this  year?  In 
particular,  this  statement  generally 
arouses  some  confusion  in  my  mind  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  fcommittee  re- 
port states  one  factor  inj  going  ahead 
with  the  authorization  of  tlhe  project  has 
been  that  Aitus  Air  Force  tea^e  has  been 
assigned  for  expanded  operations  begin- 
ning next  year,  and  this  will  mean  a  fur- 
ther increase  in  water  derniand.  If  we  are 
not  going  forward  with  it  this  year,  why 
should  we  authorize  it  no«^■? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  We  p>»ssed  these  in 
the  committee,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  we 
hopefully  will  pass  these  J^rojccts  in  the 
House  with  the  same  idea  in  mind  as  we 
had  in  connection  with  the  previous  bill. 
Here  we  have  the  same  Situation,  with 
$53  million,  as  related  to  tile  new  author- 
ization in  the  other  bill  of  over  $1  billion. 
It  is  the  only  way  we  catn  carry  these 
projects  forward,  and  in;  my  book  all 
water  resource  projects  make  money  and 
build  civilizations.  The  only  way  we  can 
carry  them  forward  is  to  aCt  them  on  the 
books  so  we  can  carry  them  when  the 
time  for  construction  is  determined  and 
possible.  That  is  the  reason  for  this,  so 
whenever  money  is  available,  it  can  take 
its  place  in  the  genera!  scheme  of  things. 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further.  I  will  say  I  voted 
agaixvst  the  prior  bill  for  this  very  reason, 
and  on  the  same  logic,  and  the  same 
argimient,  and  I  have  a  hard  time  seeing 
why  we  think  we  can  make  a  judgment 
as  well  this  year,  when  we  know  we  will 
not  have  the  money,  as  we  could  make 
next    year    when    we    mifht    have    the 


money,  particularly  when  it  is  a  project 
of  this  sort,  when  it  is  just  being  initiated. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
the  gentleman  voted  against  the  bill.  I 
heard  him  vote.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  differs  with 
his  friend  from  Ohio.  I  feel  that  we 
should  have  the.se  authorizations  and 
have  them  on  the  line.  As  far  as  the  pol- 
icy is  concerned,  in  the  next  decade  there 
will  be  no  reason  why  this  project  can- 
not fit  into  the  reclamation  program  and 
serve  the  community  when  it  is  possible 
to  get  the  money. 

I  might  add  further  I  just  do  not  go 
along  with  this  administration  when  it 
tries  to  cut  down  the  water  resource  pro- 
grams, the  domestic  programs,  which  are 
so  necessai-y  for  the  strength  of  our  own 
economy  and  our  domestic  welfare.  I  take 
issue  and  will  continue  to  take  issue,  so 
I  will  keep  on  plugging  for  a  larger  sum 
of  appropriations  in  order  to  build  up 
the  projects. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
n.an  f icni  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  might 
point  out  part  of  the  water  supply  used 
by  the  city  of  Albuquerque  and  the  Air 
Force  base  is  coming  from  wells  the  city 
has  leased  across  the  line  m  Texas.  The 
city  is  under  a  Federal  mandate  to  find 
a  substitute  for  this  water,  because  they 
are  only  being  permitted  to  use  it  on 
this  basis.  This  places  a  peculiar  urgency 
on  this  particular  bill,  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  93G2 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
t3  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Mountain  Park  reclamation  project  in 
Oklahoma  as  a  multiple-purpose  rec- 
lamation project. 

The  principal  purposes  of  the  project 
are  the  storing,  regulating,  and  furnish- 
ing of  municipal,  domestic,  and  indus- 
trial water  to  the  cities  of  Altus  and  Sny- 
der. Okla. :  to  provide  recreational  oppor- 
tunities and  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment, and  to  provide  additional  flood 
protection  in  the  project  area. 

The  principal  features  of  the  project 
consist  of  the  Mountain  Park  Dam  and 
Reservoir  on  Otter  Creek,  a  diveision 
dam  and  canal  on  Elk  Creek,  an  aqueduct 
system  to  deliver  water  to  the  cities  of 
Altus  and  Snyder,  Okla.:  a  wildhfe  man- 
at;enient  area,  and  basic  public  outdoor 
recreation  facilities. 

The  estimated  cot>t  of  tlae  project  is 
$19,978,000.  Costs  of  the  project  are  al- 
located among  the  project  purposes,  to 
municipal  and  industrial  water  supply, 
flood  c.ntiol,  recreation,  and  fish  and 
wildliie  enhancement.  The  costs  allo- 
cated to  municipal  and  industrial  water 
are  i  eiuibursable  with  interest  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  costs  allocated  to  recreation 
and  fiFh  and  wildlife  enhancement  is  also 
reimbursable  with  interest.  The  remain- 
ing costs  al:ocat':d  to  re-'ireation" and  fish 
and  Wildlife  enhancement  and  the  costs 


allocated  to  flood  control  are  nonreim- 
bursable. Tlie  project  has  a  cost  benefit 
ratio  of  1.9  to  1.  The  repayment  or  re- 
imbursable project  costs  will  be  accom- 
plished by  contracting  .separately  with 
municipal  corporations  and  other  or- 
ganizations. 

The  emergency  nature  and  need  for 
this  project  is  complicated  by  some 
scriou.sly  objectionable  features  of  the 
Ipgislation.  The  first  of  the  objectionable 
features  concerns  the  Federal  expendi- 
ture involved  to  assist  a  relatively  minor 
number  in  population.  A  second  objec- 
tionable feature  of  the  legislation  con- 
cerns the  fact  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  required  to  operate  the 
aqueduct  .system  for  the  deliverj-  of 
water  to  the  users  because  of  the  pres- 
ent financial  indebtedness  of  the  cities 
concerned.  It  is  expected  that  the  re- 
cently formed  Mountain  Park  Water 
Conservancy  District  will  be  able  to  as- 
sume this  role  and  its  obligations  upon 
completion  of  the  project. 

Again,  this  bill  contains  the  highly 
objectionable  low-interest  rate  feature 
on  the  unpaid  balance  of  project  co.sts 
allocated  to  municipal  and  industrial 
water  .supply.  While  the  financial  status 
of  the  project  area  may  warrant  a  lew 
rale  at  this  time,  a  more  businesslike 
approach  to  the  authorization  of  Federal 
reclamation  projects  calls  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  rate  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  pay  to  borrow  money  on  its 
own  long-term  outstandmg  marketable 
obligations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  were  it  not  for  the  great 
need  of  this  legislation  and  the  most 
sincere  efforts  of  my  colleaRue.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Smith  I, 
I  would  be  disposed  to  react  differently 
to  this  legislation.  In  view  of  the  urgent 
need  of  the  project  and  our  national 
cmmitment  at  Altus  Air  Force  Base,  I 
shall  support  the  passage  of  H.R.  9362. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  27.  1967, 1  intro- 
duced H.R.  9411,  which  is  an  identical 
bill  to  H.R.  9362,  which  is  being  con- 
sidered by  the  House  today. 

These  bills  wou^d  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  Mountain  Park  recla- 
mation project  near  Snyder,  Okla.,  which 
is  within  my  own  congressional  district. 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  in  its 
commendable  report,  "Water,  the  Key  to 
Oklahoma's  Future"  endorsed  this  proj- 
ect as  important  to  the  future  growth 
of  Oklahoma  in  economic  and  industrial 
development. 

Basically  this  is  a  multipurpose  proj- 
ect which  is  designed  to  be  constructed 
in  two  stages.  The  initial  part  of  the 
project  would  consist  of  Mountain  Park 
Dam  and  Reservoir  on  Otter  Creek  where 
it  would  impound  131  square  miles  of 
drainage  area.  The  reservoir  would  have 
an  initial  capacity  of  230,000  acre-feet, 
of  which  99,000  would  be  initially  allo- 
cated for  municipal  and  industrial  water 
supply. 

In  about  10  years  the  capacity  of  Otter 
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Creek  to  supply  the  towns  of  Altus  and 
Snyder,  and  the  rapidly  expanding  Altus 
Air  Force  Ba.se  complex,  would  be  ex- 
ceeded by  their  growth  and  it  will  be 
nece.ssaiT  to  construct  a  second  stase 
which  will  consist  of  the  Bretch  diver- 
sion dam  on  Elk  Creek  at  a  point  about 
%  miles  south  of  Hobart.  Okla.  This  diver- 
sion dam  will  divert  the  flow  from  ap- 
proximately 540  square  miles  of  drainage 
area,  which  will  be  diverted  into  a  10.8- 
mile  canal  which  will  empty  into  Otter 
Creek  for  flow  into  the  reservoir  at  Moun- 
tain Park. 

With  the  combined  flow  of  two  .streams 
the  yield  of  Mountain  Park  Reservoir 
would  be  18.600  feet  per  year  or  16.6 
million  gallons  per  day. 

This  is  a  most  important  pro.iect  for 
western  Oklahoma,  and  will  mean  a  meat 
deal  to  the  diT  reaches  of  Oklahoma's 
farmlands.  There  is  every  po.ssibility  that 
interim  irrigation  will  also  be  an  added 
feature  in  this  project. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  project,  and  I 
urfie  my  colleagues  to  support  the  au- 
thorization for  the  construction  of  this 
vital  water  project  which  will  benefit  all 
oi  Oklahoma.  Economic  ^row  th  is  coming 
to  this  area  for  many  reasons.  Not  the 
least  of  these  is  the  expansion  of  the 
Altus  Air  Force  Base,  which  will  .soon 
receive  the  new  C-5A  transport  aircraft. 
But  the  industrial  development  of  the 
area  indicates  the  direct  need  for  the 
development  of  the  Mountain  Park 
project,  and  I  hope  that  the  House  will 
quickly  approve  the  measure. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  project 
would  provide  a  water  .supply  for  50 
years  for  the  commumties  of  Altus  and 
Snyder,  both  of  which  are  in  urgent 
need  of  a  dependable  additional  .'^urce 
of  water.  This  problem  is  vital  for  the 
future   of   southwestern   Oklahoma. 

I  am  .sponsor  of  H.R.  9362.  the  irrisa- 
tion  and  Reclamation  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
under  its  chairman.  Congressman 
Harold  T.  Johnson,  of  Cahfornia.  held 
a  field  hearing  on  this  measure  at  Altus, 
Okla..  July  15,  1967,  with  a  field  tnp  to 
the  site  of  the  reservoir  and  aqueduct. 

Mountain  Park  has  an  extremely 
favorable  cost-benefit  ratio.  1.91  to  1  in 
the  figures  submitted  to  you  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  endorsed  it  in  a  document 
presented  to  your  committee  May  11, 
1966.  It  has  been  approved  by  all  the 
other  Federal  agencies  concerned  and  by 
all  the  States  of  the  Red  River  Basin- 
Oklahoma.  Texas,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
and  New  Mexico—  of  which  it  is  a  part. 
Federal  asencies  giving  clearance  in- 
clude the  Ai-my  Engineers,  who  gave 
data  on  flood  control:  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture.  Com- 
merce, and  Labor. 

Water  quality  is  excellent,  according 
to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  estimates. 
It  would  be  greatly  superior  to  the  pres- 
ent water  supplies  of  the  cities  of  Altus 
and  Snyder. 

The  Bureau  estimates  average  dis- 
-solved  solids  at  647  parts  per  mUlion 
from  stage  1  of  the  project  and  685  when 
stage  2  is  operating,  compared  to  the 
Public  Health  Senice  standard  of  1,000. 


The  .soil  of  this  area,  in  the  Wichita 
Mountains,  is  entirely  different  in  na- 
ture from  that  of  the  Washita  Valley  to 
the  north,  where  mineralization  is  a 
problem  in  Foss  Reservoir,  a  problem 
which  your  committee  is  assisting  in 
solviiiJi. 

Since  the  Secrctaiy  of  the  Interior's 
report  was  .submitted  to  Congress,  the 
Altus  Air  Force  Base,  which  will  be  one 
of  the  prime  users  of  the  water,  has  re- 
ceived a  major  new  additional  assign- 
ment. It  will  be  handling  the  two  new 
training  winps  of  the  militaiT  aircraft 
ommand. 

This  expansion  sei'ves  to  reinforce  the 
need  for  rapid  action  to  obtain  ample 
water,  already  convincingly  demon- 
strated. 

Thus  far,  Altus  is  growing  even  more 
rapidly  than  anticipated.  Under  the  plan, 
costs  apportioned  to  Altus  and  Snyder 
would  be  repaid  to  the  United  States 
within  a  50-year  period  of  the  completion 
of  the  respective  stages  ol  construction. 
Interest  would  be  established  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  avpias^c  rate  paid  by  the 
United  States  on  long-term  loans  out- 
standing at  the  beginninK  of  tr.e  fiscal 
year  in  which  construction  is  begun.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Water  Supply  Act  of  1958,  deferral  of  in- 
terest for  a  period  of  10  years  on  more 
than  $1,000,000  apportioned  to  Altus  ;ind 
Snyder  is  provided. 

Mountain  Park  is  designed  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  as  a  multipurpose 
project  including  not  only  municipal  and 
industrial  water  for  Alius  and  Snyder  but 
flood  control,  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  fish  and  wildlife  resources,  and 
recreation.  Construction  is  plaimed  in 
two  stages  with  an  interval  of  some  10 
years. 

Total  estimated  cost  in  the  Depart- 
ment's latest  estimate,  based  on  1965 
prices,  is  $19,978,000.  Of  this  sum  $15.- 
153.000  is  allocated  to  municipal  water 
supply  and  will  be  repaid  to  the  United 
States  with  interest.  The  remaining  S4.- 
825,000  is  allocated  to  flood  control,  rec- 
reation and  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment. 

The  initial  phase  will  include  Momi- 
tain  Park  dam  and  reservoir  in  Kiowa 
County,  located  on  Otter  Creek,  a  Iribu- 
lai-\-  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Red  River, 
.some  6  miles  north  of  Snyder.  Also  in- 
cluded in  the  initial  pha.se  will  be  the 
aqueduct    system    connecting    the    dam 
with  the  two  commimities.  Construction 
costs  allocated  to  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement  would  be  shared  by 
the  citv  of  Altus  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment   pursuant    to   the    Federal   Water 
Project  Recreation  Act  of  July  9,  1965. 
The  dam.  an  earthfill  structure  with  a 
crest  length  of  437  feet  and  maximum 
height  of  81  feet  above  the  streambed. 
will  be  located  where  Otter  Creek  passes 
through    a    granite   outcropping   of   the 
Wichita  Moimtains.  Water  surface  at  the 
lop  of  the  consei-vation  pool  would  cover 
an  area  of  some  6.800  acres  with  storage 
capacity  of  230,000  acre-feet. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  first  stage 
of  the  project  would  provide  the  water 
needed  by  Altus  and  Snyder  for  some  10 
years,  with,  indeed,  a  surplus  in  part  of 
that  i>eriod. 


Stase  two  ol  the  project,  authorized  by 
this  bill  would  begin  early  enough  to 
allow  ample  time  for  its  completion  by 
time  demands  of  the  two  cities  require 
it.  Stage  two  includes  construction  ol 
the  Bretch  diversion  dam  on  Elk  Creek, 
another  tributarj-  of  the  North  Fork,  ly- 
ing to  the  north  and  west,  and  divereion 
of  water  from  Elk  Creek  by  means  of  a 
canal  to  the  Mountain  Park  Reservoir. 
The  rolled  eaithrtll  Bretch  diversion  dam 
would  be  a  190-ioot  structure  in  length, 
with  maximum  heiaht  of  37.5  feel,  lo- 
cated 8  miles  northwest  of  the  commu- 
nity of  Roo.sevelt.  with  an  installation 
cost  estimated  at  SI. 00 1.000. 

The  canal.  10.8  miles  in  length,  divert- 
inu  flow  from  some  540  square  miles  ol 
drainaue  area,  would  siijiport  a  capacity 
of  1.000  cubic  feet  oi  .\ater  per  .second 
It  would  be  concrete  lined  and  would  ex- 
tend from  the  diversion  dam  to  a  ixjinl 
on  West  Otter  Creek  7  miles  above  the 
Mountain  Park  damsitc. 

The  plan  calls  for  preconstruction  ac- 
tivities in  the  fonn  ol  a  definite  plan  re- 
port and  the  repayment  contract  to  b'' 
comiJleted  within  3  or  4  months  of  au- 
thorization. The  contract  for  the  dam 
and  ic-^ervoir  is  expected  to  be  awarded 
near  the  end  of  the  first  year  after  au- 
thoiization.  Award  of  contracts  for  the 
aqueduct  .system  would  be  made  in  the 
.second  year.  The  Bureau  ol  Reclamation 
hopes  that  if  streamflow  conditions  are 
satisfactory  delivery  of  municipal  water 
can  be  begun  by  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  after  authorization. 

Recreation  facilities  including  the  ac- 
quisition of  540  acres  of  land,  would  be 
provided  as  recommended  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

Water  quality  has  been  estimated  to 
meet  and  exceed  Public  Health  Seivice 
standards.  It  would  be  generally  superior 
to  the  present  water  supplies  of  the  cities 
of  Altus  and  Snyder.  Average  total  dis- 
solved solids  are  placed  at  647  parts  per 
million  from  stage  1  of  the  project  and 
685  at  stage  2  operation  compared  to 
1.000  in  the  PHS  .standard. 

The  Oklahoma  State  Soil  Conservation 
Board  reports  that  upstream  flood  pre- 
vention programs  are  being  planned  un- 
der Public  Law  566  both  in  Otter  Creek 
watershed  and  in  Elk  Creek  watershed. 
It  feels  that  they  should  be  coordinated 
with  the  Mountain  Park  project  and  that 
this  can  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  re- 
duce the  flood  control  storage  capacity 
required  at  Mountain  Park.  As  a  sponsor 
of  the  upstream  flood  control  program 
I  feel  that  this  cooperative  effort  can 
leadilv  be  worked  out. 

I  believe  you  will  find  this  project  a 
worthwhile  Investment  for  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  plan  of  development  for 
the  Moiuitain  Park  project  calls  for  max- 
imum control  and  use  of  the  flows  ol 
Otter  Creek  and  Elk  Creek,  both  of  which 
are  tributaries  of  the  north  fork  of  the 
Red  River  in  .southwestern  Oklahoma. 
The  principal  project  facility  will  be  the 
Mountain  Park  Dam  and  Reservoir  on 
Otter  Creek  with  a  capacity  of  about 
108  000  acre-feet.  A  diversion  dam  will  be 
constructed  on  Elk  Creek,  and  a  10.8- 
mile  canal  will  convey  Elk  Creek  flows 
into  the  Mountain  Park  Reservoir.   An 
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aqueduct  system  will  be  built  to  deliver 
water  from  the  reservoir  to  the  cities  of 
Altus  and  Snyder  and  recreational  facil- 
ities will  be  built  at  several  locations  on 
tlie  resei-voir. 

The  plan  of  development  lends  Itself 
well  to  stage  construction  and,  therefore, 
it  is  proposed  that  the  diversion  dam  and 
canal  be  deferred  for  about  10  years  un- 
til the  water  requirements  build  up  to 
the  point  where  Elk  Creek  flows  are 
needed. 

The  amount  of  water  made  available 
by  construction  and  operation  of  the 
project  is  estimated  to  be  18,600  acre- 
foet  annually.  Storage  space  included  in 
the  reservoir  for  flood  control  will  pro- 
vide the  flood  control  benefits,  and  the 
recreation  facilities  constructed  as  a  part 
of  the  project  will  provide  extensive  rec- 
reational opportunities.  The  project 
works  will  be  operated  by  the  Mountain 
Park  Master  Conservancy  District  in  ac- 
cordanqe  witli  the  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Federal  Giovernment  The  district 
also  will  obligate  itself  to  repay  all  of  the 
reimbursable  costs  of  the  project. 

About  $14.4  million,  or  73  percent  of 
the  total  project  cost  of  $19,978,000.  Is 
allocated  to  municipal  and  industiial 
water  supply  and  will  be  repaid  with  in- 
terest within  a  50-year  period.  This  can 
be  accomplished  by  water  sales  at  17.7 
cents  per  thousand  gallon*.  About  $2.7 
million  is  allocated  to  flood  control  and 
about  $2.8  million  to  recreation  and  fish 
and  wildlife:  $868,000  of  the  amount  allo- 
cated to  recreation  and  flsb  and  wildlife 
will  be  repaid  with  interest  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
Project  Recreation  Area.  The  economic 
analysis  for  the  project  indicates  that 
the  annual  benefits  will  exceed  tlie  an- 
nual costs  by  a  ratio  of  1.9  to  1.0. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  9362,  to  authorize 
the  Mountain  Park  project,  was  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Comm.ittee.  and  I  urge  its 
approval  by  the  House.         | 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
that  the  House  suspend  Oie  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  9362.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  takert:  and  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favof  thereof^  the 
rules  were  suspended  an<l  tlie  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed.  I 

A  motion  to  reconsider  Mijas  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  Tp|  EXTEND 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Ciilifornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimoim  consent  tliat 
all  Members  have  5  leeiajative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  relnarks  at  this 
f>oint  in  the  Record  onlj  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  theift  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlenten  from  Cali- 
fornia? I 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THB   FOREIGN 
SERVICE  BUILDINOa  ACT.  1926 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  past  the  bill  <H.R. 
18065)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  Act.  1926.  to  alithorize  addi- 
tional appixipriations.         [ 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

HR.  18066 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.ie 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
4(f)  (3)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings 
Act.  1926  (22  OS.C.  295(f)  (2),  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "and"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  comma;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "not  to  exceed  $13,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970.  and  not  to  exceed  $14,300,000 
for  Uie  fiscal  year  1971". 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  resrular  bien- 
nial authorization  bill  for  the  Foreign 
Service  buildings,  and  it  has  in  it  no 
money  at  all  for  any  new  buildings.  This 
is  simply  the  housekeeping  money,  or 
the  maintenance  and  repair  money,  to 
put  it  another  way,  for  the  fiscal  years 
1970  and  1971, 

The  amount  contained  in  the  bill  is 
$13,5  million  for  fiscal  year  1970  and 
$14.3  million  for  fiscal  year  1971.  This  is 
a  slight  increase  of  about  6  percent  over 
the  amounts  in  the  bill  for  the  next  2 
fiscal  years. 

The  reason  for  the  increase,  which  was 
brought  out  in  the  hearings,  is  because 
costs — especially  those  for  labor,  utili- 
ties, and  other  costs  which  cannot  be 
avoided — are  increasing,  and  in  some 
cases  by  more  than  6  percent. 

I  would  point  out  that  this  is  merely 
an  authorization.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  will  take  a  look  at  it  each 
year  before  the  money  is  appropriated. 

I  believe  this  is  an  amount  which  is 
reasonable  and  not  excessive.  I  would 
urue  that  the  bill  be  passed. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  minor- 
ity has  no  objection  to  tliis  bill.  Indeed, 
we  are  very  much  for  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  Kentltman  from  Ohio  that 
the  House  .suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  18065. 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof »  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CHANGES  IN  PASSPORT  LAWS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  lailes  and  pass  the  bill  <S. 
1418'  to  make  several  changes  in  the 
pa.ssport  laws  presently  in  force,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.   1418 

nc  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Vnxted  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  July  3,  1926,  as  amended  (22 
U.S.C.  217a).  is  amended  to  read  .xs  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  The  validity  of  the  passport  shall 
be  limited  to  .i  period  cf  not  more  than  five 
ye;ir3.  The  Secretary  of  State  may  limit  a 
passport  to  a  shorter  period.  A  valid  passport 
outsi.Tndmg  as  of   the  effecti\e  date  of  this 


Act  shall  be  valid  for  a  period  of  Ave  years 
from  the  date  of  Issue  except  where  such 
passport  is  or  has  laeen  limited  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  a  shorter  period." 

Sec.  2  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  June  4.  1920. 
as  amended  (22  U.SC.  214).  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"There  shall  be  collected  and  paid  into  the 
Treasury  of  Uie  United  States  quarterly  a  fee 
of  $2  for  executing  each  application  for  a 
passport  and  $10  for  each  passport  issued: 
Proi'idcd,  That  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  construed  to  limit  the  right  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  by  regulation  to  authorize 
State  otiicials  to  collect  and  retain  the  execu- 
tion fee  of  $2.  No  passport  fee  shall  be  col- 
lected from  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  proceeding  abroad  in  the  dis- 
charge of  official  duties,  or  from  members  of 
tills  immediate  family;  from  an  American 
seaman  who  requires  a  p.«sport  in  connec- 
tion with  his  duties  aboard  an  American 
llag-vessel;  or  from  a  widow,  child,  parent, 
brother,  or  sister  of  a  deceased  member  of  the 
.'Vrmed  Forces  proceeding  abroad  to  visit  the 
grave  of  such  member.  No  execution  fee  .sliall 
be  collected  for  an  application  made  before  a 
Federal  official  by  a  person  excused  from  p.ay- 
ment  of  the  passport  fee  tinder  this  section." 

Sec.  3  Section  1  of  title  IX  of  the  Act  of 
June  15.  1917  (22  U.S.C.  213).  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•Section  1.  Before  a  p.issport  is  issued  to 
any  person  by  or  under  authority  of  the 
United  St.ites  sucli  person  shall  subscribe  to 
and  submit  a  written  application  which  .shall 
cont.iln  a  true  recital  of  e.ich  and  every  mat- 
ter of  fact  which  may  be  required  by  law  or 
by  any  rules  authorized  by  law  to  be  stated 
OS  a  prereqvusite  to  the  issuance  of  any  such 
passport.  If  the  applicant  has  not  previously 
been  issued  a  United  States  passport,  the 
appllc.Tiion  sli^U  be  duly  verified  by  his  oath 
before  a  person  authorized  and  empowered 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  administer 
oaths." 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effe:>t  o.t  the 
thlrtietli  day  following  llie  date  of  its  en- 
actment. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
a  second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
.sclf  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  thi.s 
bill  aico  came  out  of  the  committee 
unanimously  and  passed  the  Senate 
unanimously.  It  does  not  change  the 
basic  passport  legislation  in  any  way: 
in  other  words,  any  person  who  is  not 
eligible  to  get  a  passport  now  would  not 
be  eligible  under  this  bill. 

Tlie  bill  merely  changes  the  lenf;th 
of  time  for  which  a  passport  is  valid, 
from  3  years  to  5  years.  Under  the  pres- 
ent law  a  passport  is  issued  for  3  years, 
with  a  renewal  pennissible  for  2  years. 
The  !>erson  having  the  passport,  at  the 
end  of  3  years,  must  send  it  to  the  State 
Department  and  pay  an  additional  fee 
of  S5.  It  has  to  be  processed  af-'ain. 
Someone  down  there  has  to  put  a  stamp 
on  it  "renewed",  on  some  page  or  other. 

This  bill  will  allow  the  passport  to  be 
issued   for  5  years. 

We  would  raise  the  fee  from  $10.  which 
is  the  fee  for  issuing  a  passport  now.  to 
.■r  12.  Som,  people  wanted  it  raised  to  $15. 
In  fact,   the  Senate  bill  contains   this. 

We  thought  since  it  costs  no  more  to 
issue  a  passport  for  5  years  than  it  docs 
to  issue  one  for  3  years,  it  is  unfair  to 
those  who  get  a  passport  once  in  a  life- 
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time  to  pass  on  to  them  the  extra  $5 
that  they  might  never  have  to  pay  under 
existing  law  if  they  did  not  get  it  re- 
newed. So  we  compromised  and  raised  it 
by  $2. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes :  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  This  is  one  of  the 
parts  of  the  bill  that  I  have  an  objection 
to.  that  the  gentleman  has  been  talking 
about,  because,  if  I  read  this  correctly, 
the  cost  of  a  passport  is  under  the  pres- 
ent legislation  $10  plus  $5  for  the  re- 
newal. This  is  for  5  years.  It  would  be 
$15  for  5  years.  Under  the  bill  which  is 
before  us  now,  for  a  5-ycar  pa'^spoit  the 
total  cost  would  be  SI 2. 
Mr.  HAYS.  Yes. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Go  in  effect  this  is 
a  reduction  of  $3. 

Mr.  HAYS.  No.  It  is  not  a  reduction 
at  all,  because  the  Pap-^^port  Office  does 
not  have  to  do  the  extra  job  of  reprocess- 
ing the  passport.  It  does  not  cost  any 
more  to  issue  a  passport  thr.t  says  it  is 
valid  for  5  years  than  it  does  to  issue  a 
passport  that  says  it  is  valid  for  3  years. 
What  we  have  done  is  to  raise  the  fee  for 
issuing  it  from  $10  to  $12. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Sjieaker,  wilj 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  HAYS.  Yes. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  The  problem  as  I 
see  it  and  one  of  llie  reasons  I  have  this 
concern  is  because  I  sit  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  State  Department  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  recog- 
nizing that  over  this  coming  5  years  there 
are  automatic  built-in  increases  in  cost. 
So  to  say  that  the  cost  is  a  given  figure 
today  and  to  project  what  it  will  be  5 
years  from  now  I  think  Is  unrealistic. 
It  seems  to  mc  that  the  Senate  figure, 
which  really  means  that  a  i^erson  who 
has  the  passport  for  5  years  will  pay  the 
same  thing  under  the  Senate  bill  as  he 
does  now  seem  to  me  better. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes.  But  a  man  who  goes 
abroad  once  in  his  lifetime  and  u.ses  the 
passport  for  3  weeks  will  pay  $15  for  it. 
Now  he  pays  SIO.  We  compromised,  but 
we  are  saying  that  if  they  come  in  and 
say  that  they  cannot  make  out  under 
this  figure,  then  we  will  be  glad  to  enter- 
tain legislation  regarding  it.  to  raise  it. 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  HAYS.  Yes:  I  am  glad  to  jield. 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  That  is  a  very  valid 
approach,  and  I  hope  possibly  in  the  time 
between  when  we  act  on  it  now — and  I 
realize  we  cannot  do  very  much  about  it 
at  the  present  time,  this  late  in  the  after- 
noon— but  if  you  go  to  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  it.  maybe  some  compro- 
mise can  be  reached  on  this  matter.  Tlie 
only  thing  I  am  trying  to  point  out  is 
with  costs  going  as  they  are.  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  assume  that  the  figure  the 
Senate  has  is  more  i-easonable. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  have  already  said  that  if 
they  can  show  us  it  is  built  in,  we  will 
consider  it,  but  what  I  am  counting  on 
and  what  the  committee  is  coimting  on 
is  when  they  take  these  people  who  are 
now  engaged  in  looking  at  these  passports 
and  stamping  "renewed"  and  then  mail- 
ing them  out,  with  the  extra  ixjstage  in- 
volved, that  they  can  put  them  to  work 


issuing  passports  so  they  do  not  have  to 
hire  any  more  people.  They  get  an  extra 
$2  under  this  legislation,  and  we  thought 
this  was  a  reasonable  compromise  and 
would  cover  the  cost.  , 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  My  only  concern  is 
I  do  believe  there  are  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  passports  issued  and  there  are  15 
to  20  percent  renewals.  We  find  that  the 
cost  of  employees  in  the  parsport  office 
and  all  of  the  other  things  involved  is 
goiii£i  nowlicrc  but  up. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  right.  But  if  you 
rai.se  the  passport  cost  $5.  you  are  bring- 
ing about  a  50-percent  increase  in  the 
cost  of  the  passport,  whereas  you  say 
yourself  that  only  20  percent  are  re- 
newed. So  we  would  be  increasing  the 
revenue  5  times  on  that  particular  phase 
of  it.  and  I  do  not  think  we  arc  justified 
in  passing  that  on  to  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes ;  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  ADAIR.  Is  it  not  tme  that  the 
actual  cost  of  the  document  which  we 
call  a  passport  is  presumed  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $1? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Actually  I  think  we  heard 
testimony  that  the  cost  of  it.  typing  it  up 
and  everything,  is  presumed  to  be  about 
$1. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  That  is  right.  And  the 
additional  costs  are  the  slice  of  the  op- 
erational costs  of  the  Passport  Division 
and  maintaining  the  passport  offices  here 
and  around  the  United  States  with  the 
400  or  450  people  which  the  Passport 
Office  now  employs. 

Insofar  as  it  can  be  determined  people 
who  are  now  applying  for  passports 
under  the  current  law  at  the  present  price 
recommended  in  the  Senate  bill  are  prob- 
ably paying  more  than  the  actual  cost  of 
issuing  the  passport. 

The  Passport  OfBce  put  out  a  statement 
showing  that  it  has  made  a  profit  in  the 
issuance  of  passports,  and  I  do  not  have 
any  objection  to  this.  But  without  further 
testimony  that  these  prices  are  going  up 
to  these  astronomical  levels,  that  is  the 
question  with  which  we  can  deal  in  the 
event  this  development  proves  to  be  true. 
If  pa.ssport  costs  prove  to  be  exorbitant 
and  the  Government  is  making  a  tre- 
mendous profit.  I  shall  be  glad  to  under- 
take to  make  the  compromise  in  view  of 
the  colloquv  which  has  developed  here. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  We  do  not  often  have 
an  opportunity  to  get  into  an  area  like 
this,  because  it  only  comes  up  over  a  cer- 
tain ntunber  of  years,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  time  to  do  it  and  to  go  further 
into  it  is  now.  because  we  may  not  take 
another  look  at  the  matter  for  another  10 
years. 

Mr.  HAYS.  As  I  told  the  gentleman,  we 
would  tell  the  Government  we  are  satis- 
fied that  the  Government  will  be  getting 
a  profit  upon  the  issuance  of  the  passport 
at  the  rate  of  $12. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  wonder 
whether  during  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings and  discussions  on  this  legislation 
there  was  any  thought  given  to  the  is- 
suance of  passports  to  people  of  poor 


character  or  people  who  might  be  seek- 
ing to  escape  the  country. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  that  this  is  a  matter 
which  should  be  considered  .separately 
from  the  matters  in  this  bill.  It  was 
not  thought  that  we  could  do  anything 
that  would  tighten  it  up  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  would  pass  ■  mu.stcr"  with  the 
courts. 

However,  permit  me  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  one  or  two  other  Members 
have  asked  me  this  question,  and  there 
is  a  ^reat  deal  of  difference  in  obtaining 
a  pa.s.sport  in  the  United  States  and  in 
obtaining  a  passport  in  Canada.  In  Can- 
ada a  person  can  write  in  and  apply  for 
and  receive  a  passport  upon  complying 
with  the  other  requi-sites  of  the  pass- 
port law.  However,  in  Canada  you  could 
write  in  and  get  the  original  passport 
mailed  to  you.  But  you  cannot  do  that  at 
this  time  in  this  country.  You  have  to 
appear  before  the  ijroper  authorities  and 
get  the  proper  document,  and  then,  if 
you  have  the  proper  document,  you  fill 
it  out  and  then  you  have  to  submit  pic- 
tures to  the  court  of  record.  I  am  sure 
of  that  because  the  only  time  that  I  re- 
ceived a  passport  for  which  I  made  ap- 
plication I  had  to  go  before  the  clerk's 
office  and  submit  the  application— and  in 
Ohio.  I  believe  that  is  the  court  of  com- 
mon ijleas — and  they  put  a  stamp  on  it. 
So  you  do  not  get  a  passport  in  the 
original  case  without  going  in  personally, 
as  in  Ohio  before  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  and  then  you  have  to  submit  a 
sworn  statement  and  then  it  is  for- 
warded to  the  Department  of  State  for 
final  approval. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  rentleman  will  yield  further,  there 
was  no  consideration  of  jurisdiction  given 
to  this  particular  area  or  any  represent- 
atives who  appeared  before  your  com- 
mittee at  that  time  on  this  legislation? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  In  answer  to  the  question 
propounded  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Brown  1  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Hays]  would  agree  with  me 
that  it  was  felt  that  was  not  the  ap- 
propriate occasion  for  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  to  look  into  that  particu- 
lar matter. 

As  the  ticntleman  from  ■  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Hays  1  said  earlier,  this  is  a  bill  dealing 
only  with  the  mechanics  of  the  passport 
execution. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  does  the 
gentleman  feel  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciarj-  would  be  the  appropriate 
committee  of  the  Congress  to  look  into 

this? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  think  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate for  that  committee  or  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  go  into 
this  particularly  in  light  of  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions.  I  would  like  to 
see  such  action  undertaken. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  would  like  to  make 
this  additional  comment:  that  I  would 
agree  thoroughly  with  that,  and  I  believe 
such  action  is  very  appropriate  because 
we  seem  to  be  in  the  middle  of  a  delicate 
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area  on  trial  procedures,  and  has  to  do 
with  where  some  questions  are  raised 
about  the  passport  procedare  which  we 
a  id  other  countries  have,  and  where  an 
individual  who  is  under  criminal  pros- 
ecution might  seek  to  avoid  prosecution 
by  leaving  this  country  witlh  a  passport. 
I  believe  this  whole  area  is  an  appropri- 
ate subject  for  congressional  investiga- 
tion, if  not  before  the  termination  of  this 
session,  at  least  at  the  socnest  appro- 
priate time. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  If  the  gentleftian  will  yield 
further,  I  would  simply  liloe  to  say  that 
I  agree  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  but  I  wouild  add,  how- 
ever, that  this  bill  if  adopted  certainly 
would  in  my  opinion  not  facilitate  the 
use  of  a  passport  by  a  criminal  beyond 
the  present  law. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  appreciate 
that  reassurance. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  the  gentleman  will  with- 
hold his  request  for  just  one  moment, 
I  would  ask  if  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana would  be  kind  enough  to  allow  me 
an  additional  minute  or  two,  should  I 
rim  short.  If  so,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  run  ((pmpletely  out 
of  time.  .j 

I  now  yield  to  the  gejjitleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  jentleman  for 
yielding,  and  I  simply  wish  to  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question  or  two. 

The  gentleman  has  discmssed  this  bill 
with  me,  as  he  will  recajl,  but  in  the 
threefold  purpose  is  thero  anything,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
who  is  sponsoring  the  bill,  that  comes 
from  his  subcommittee,  t|iat  would  al- 
low either  a  renewal  of  att  original  ap- 
plication by  mail  or  a  passport  under 
present  regulations,  or  as  changed  by 
thisbUl?  ij 

Mr.  HAYS.  In  reply  to  Bie  inquiry  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  this  bill 
changes  nothing  except  tljJB  time  from  3 
years  to  5  years,  and  the  met  that  a  re- 
newal can  be  had,  or  thai  a  new  pass- 
port, a  second  passport,  'etjknc  put  it  that 
way,  can  be  had  without  the  penson  ap- 
pearing in  person  by  sending  in  his  old 
passport  and  applicationj  and  a  new 
photograph. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentl«nan  will  yield 
further,  so  that  in  theoi-jriif  a  man  be- 
came a  criminal  after  he  ance  had  been 
issued  a  passport,  he  themjas  they  might 
do  in  Canada,  apply  for  renewal  by  letter 
without  appearing,  and  llfeving  his  pic- 
ture reidentified,  and  so  fofth? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  sayjlo  the  gentle- 
man in  reply  to  his  question  that  if  the 
individual  involved  were  ii  criminal,  and 
no  matter  how  he  planneq^to  go  about  it, 
the  passport  would  not  ba  issued  to  him 
whether  he  came  in  person  or  whether  he 
did  not.  Because  under  tne  present  law, 
if  the  man  has  a  passpow  that  has  ex- 
pired, he  can  go  into  anf  court  in  any 
State  and  surrender  higj  passport  and 
ask  for  a  new  one,  and  than  the  applica- 
tion is  sent  in  by  mail,  ind  unless  the 
caurt  or  the  State  Departifent^and  pre- 
sumably that  would  be  thit  place  to  stop 
it — has  a  stop  order  on  \i\m,  he  would 
get  it  automatically  nowL  as  he  would 
under  the  new  legislatiolji  if  he  passes. 


Mr.  HALL.  In  other  words,  between  the 
time  of  the  commission  of  the  crime  and 
a  judicial  determination,  and  he  had  an 
old  passport  and  reapplied,  his  situation 
would  be  the  same  now  as  it  Is  in  Canada 
when  he  reapplied;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HAYS.  This  would  be  the  same 
now  as  it  is  in  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some  countries 
in  the  world  where  we  may  go  without 
a  passport.  Therefore  a  criminal  may 
freely  go  there  without  any  problem  as 
far  as  a  passport  is  concerned. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  believe  what  the  gentle- 
woman, of  course,  is  saying  is  that  under 
tlie  present  law  you  can  go  to  a  counti-y 
in  Latin  America  or  to  Canada  without  a 
U.S.  passport. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  indicates  that  it  would 
be  a  hardship  upon  those  who  get  a 
passport,  or  need  a  passport  for  only  a 
couple  of  weeks.  Is  that  the  contention 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  HAYS.  In  reply  to  the  inquirj'  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  I  would  say 
that  I  see  no  reason  to  "soak"  him. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  that  you 
are  "soaking"  him,  but  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  that  if  he  elected  not 
to  go  overseas  and  take  a  trip  abroad, 
and  instead  decided  to  take  a  trip  in 
Virginia  for  2  weeks,  that  the  gentleman 
would  have  to  probably  pay  an  annual 
fishing  license,  whether  he  used  it  the 
rest  of  the  year  or  not.  They  are  not 
modest  at  all  in  the  States  around  Wash- 
ington, and  the  State  of  Iowa  is  the  same 
way.  in  letting  the  nonresident  know  that 
he  has  to  pay  for  an  annual  fishing  li- 
cense or  hunting  license. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  sure  that  is  true,  but 
I  just  do  not  go  fishing  in  Virginia  and, 
therefore,  they  could  not  soak  me. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  see  why  you  are 
so  sympathetic  with  these  people. 

Mr.  HAYS.  We  raised  the  price  from 
$10  to  $12.  We  were  not  all  that  sym- 
pathetic, we  raised  the  price. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  bill  as  it  now  is. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  come  to  a 
speedy  conclusion  of  the  debate  on  the 
bill.  It  is  good  that  we  have  had  this  dis- 
cussion because  it  has  brought  out  a 
number  of  points  that  trouble  some  of 
the  Members. 

I  think  the  committee  made  quite  a 
study  of  this  matter  and  we  are  ready 
to  vote  for  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  S.  1418,  as  amended. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The   question   was   taken;    and   there 

were — yeas  324,  nays  71,  not  voting  37, 

as  follows : 

[RoU  No.  266] 

YEAS— 324 
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Abernethy 
Adair 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N  Dak. 
Aiinvinzlo 
Arends 
Asb  brook 
Ashley 
Aahmore 
Asplnall 
Ay  res 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battin 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bejry 
Betts 
Bevlll 
BiMKham 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
BoBps 
Bolar.d 
BollInK 
Bolton 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Bnnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
BroomfleJd 
Brown.  Calif. 
Broyhiil,  N.C. 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burtoi;.  Cxllf. 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Bvrnes.  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cahill 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Celler 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cowper 
Cur.nu.^ham 
Curtis 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Denney 
Dent 

Dlckir.eon 
Dlngell 
Dor.ohue 
Dorn 
Dow 

Downing 
Dulski 
Dwjer 
Eckhai'lt 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif 
Edwards,  La. 
EUber^ 
Erlenborn 
Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
Farbsteln 
Fascell 


FelKhan 

Kindley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraiser 

Frellnghuysen 
Priedel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
F'uciua 
Gallflanakls 
Gannatz 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
GoodllDg 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffln 
Griffiths 
Orover 
Gude 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
EChmidt 
Han  ley 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler.  W.  Va 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
HenderEon 
Hicks 
Morton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 

Hun  gate 
Hutchir.fon 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
JoeUon 

Johnson,  CaJlf. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jor:es.  Ala. 
Jor.ee,  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
KeUy 
Kirwan 
Kluczynskl 
Kupferman 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Long,  Md. 
Lukens 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McCuUoch 
McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McFall 


,  ni. 

.  N.V. 


McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Mahon 
Mallliard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Matblas,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
MlUer,  Calif. 
MUler,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 

Mink 
Mlze 

Monagan 
Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse.  Mass. 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy, 

Murphy, 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen 

ONeal,  Ga. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnle 

Poage 

roB 

PoUoclC 

Price,  ni. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pry  or 

Pucinski 

Purcell 

Qule 

Randall 

Rees 

Reid,  N.Y. 

ReUel 

Reinecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rod 'no 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rosers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Roor.ey,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rolh 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onpe 

Sandman 

Sattti  field 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schwelker 
Schwengel 


Scott 

Sclden 

Shipley 

Shrivel 

Sikes 

Slack 

smith.  Iowa 

smith.  Okla. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Statrpers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

stelper.  Wis. 

St  ration 

stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 


Abbltt 

Anderson,  111. 

Baring 

Blester 

Bow 

Brolzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Buchanan 

Bush 

Button 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Conte 

Cramer 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Derwinskl 

Devlne 

Dole 

Dowdy 


Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Blanton 
Conyers 
Culver 
de  la  Garza 
Dlggs 

Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Fir.o 

Gallagher 
Gardner 
Glaimo 


Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thom.'on,  Wis 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Van  Ik 

Visorito 

Waldie 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watkins 

NAYS— 71 

Durcan 

F.sch 

Eshleman 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ooodell 

Gross 

Haley 

Hall 

Harrison 

Hurt 

Joras 

Klrr.  N.Y. 

Kleppe 

Kuykendall 

Laird 

Langen 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

McEwen 

Michel 

Mlnshall 

Morton 

Nelsen 

O'Konski 

NOT  VOTING— 37 


Watts 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Whltener 
,  Whitten 
Williams,  Pa. 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
WriEht 
Wvlie 
Yates 
Yovmc 
/.ablockt 
Zion 


QuiUen 

Rallbback 

Reid,  111. 

Bieple 

Roblson 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Schneet>ell 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  NY. 

Snyder 

Talcott 

Tuck 

Watson 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Winn 

Wvatt 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Zwach 


Gubser 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Herlorg 
Holifleld 
Holland 
Karsten 
Klr.g,  Calif. 
Korregay 
Lai:  drum 
Lor  p.  La. 
Madden 
Morns.  N.  Mex 


O'Hara,  111. 

Passman 

Podell 

Barick 

Resnick 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Sisk 

Stephens 

Stubbletield 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Willis 


So  ftwo-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  WllUs  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Fine. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Evlna  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Karsten. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  King  of  California. 

Mr.  Holifleld  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Glaimo  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsyl- 
ranla. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Waggoniier  with  Mr  Sisk. 

Mr.  Stubblefield  with  Mr.  Morris  of  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr.  Conyers. 


Messrs.  BROWN  of  Ohio,  WYATT. 
RUMSFELD,  DEVINE,  WIDNALL, 
SMITH  of  California,  RIEGLE,  HALEY, 
DOWDY.  BARING,  ROUDEBUSH, 
CLANCY,  and  DUNCAN  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

PALMETTO  BEND  RECLAMATION 
PROJECT,    TEXAS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  <H.R.  5117)  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  .sta?e  1  of 
the  Palmetto  Bend  reclamation  project, 
Texas,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  5117 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  first 
stage  and  to  acquire  lands  for  the  second 
stage  of  the  Palmetto  Bend  Federal  reclama- 
tion project,  Texas,  in  accordance  with  the 
Federal  reclamation  laws  (Act  of  June  17, 
1902  (32  Stat.  388),  and  Acts  amendatory 
thereof  or  supplementary  thereto)  for  the 
purposes  of  storing,  regulating,  and  furnish- 
ing water  for  municipal  and  industrial  use, 
conserving  and  developing  fish  ari'l  wildlife 
resources,  and  enhancing  outdoor  recreation 
opportunities.  The  stage  1  development  of 
the  project  shall  consist  of  the  following 
principal  works:  Palmetto  Bend  Dam  and 
Reservoir  on  the  Navldad  River  near  Edna, 
Texas,  .ind  recreation  facilities. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Costs  of  the  project  or  any 
unit  or  stage  thereof  allocated  to  municipal 
and  industrial  water  supply  shall  be  repay- 
able with  interest,  by  the  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  users  over  a  period  of  not  more 
than  fifty  years  from  the  date  that  water 
is  first  delivered  for  that  purpose,  pursuant 
to  contracts  with  municipal  corporations,  or- 
ganizations, or  other  entities  as  defined  in 
section  2{g)  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act 
of  1939  (53  Stat.  1187).  Such  contracts  shaU 
be  precedent  to  the  commencement  of  con- 
struction of  the  project.  Contracts  may  be 
entered  Into  with  a  qualified  entity  or  enti- 
tles pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
without  regard  to  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section 9(C)  of  the  Reclamation  Project 
Act  of  1939.  supra. 

^Y>)  If  contracts  for  the  repayment  of  all 
the  costs  allocated  to  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  supply  shall  not  have  been 
executed  within  five  years  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  authorization  here- 
in granted  to  the  Secretary  shall  thereupon 
terminate. 

(c)  The  interest  rate  used  for  computing 
Interest  during  construction  and  interest  on 
the  tmpald  balance  of  the  costs  of  the  project 
allocated  to  municipal  and  indtistrial  water 
supply  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  as  of  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  In  which  construction  is  com- 
menced, on  the  basis  of  the  computed 
average  interest  rate  payable  by  the  Treasury 
upon  its  outstanding  marketable  public  obli- 
gations which  are  neither  due  nor  callable 
for  redemption  for  fifteen  years  from  date  of 
issue. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
transfer  to  a  qualified  contracting  entity  or 
entitles  the  care,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  project  works,  and.  If  such 
transfer  is  made,  to  credit  annually  against 
the  contractor's  repayment  obligation  that 
portion  of  the  year's  joint  operation  and 
maintenance  costs  which,  if  the  United 
States  i.ad  continued  to  operate  the  project, 
would  have  been  allocated  to  fish  and  wild- 
life and  recreation  purposes.  Prior  to  assum- 
ing care,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
project  works  the  contracting  entity  or  enti- 
ties shall  be  obligated  to  operate  them  in  ac- 
cordance   with   criteria    established    by    the 


Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  respect  to  fish 
and  wildlife  and  recreation. 

(b)  Upon  complete  payment  of  the  obliga- 
tion assumed,  the  contracting  entity  or  en- 
tlOes,  their  designee  or  designees,  shall  have 
a  permanent  right  to  use  that  portion  of 
project  reservoir  capacity  which  is  or  may 
be  allocated  to  municipal  and  industrial 
water  supply  purposes  by  the  Secretar>-  of 
the  Interior,  so  long  as  the  space  designated 
for  those  purposes  may  be  physically  avail- 
able taking  into  account  such  equitable  real- 
location of  reservoir  storage  capacities 
among  the  purposes  served  by  the  project 
as  may  be  necessary  due  to  sedimentation, 
subject.  If  the  project  is  then  operated  by 
the  United  States,  to  payment  to  the  United 
States  of  a  reasonable  annual  charge  to 
cover  operation  and  maintenance  costs  and 
a  fair  share  of  administrative  costs  appli- 
cable to  the  project. 

(c)  Expenditures  for  the  Palmetto  Bend 
project  may  be  made  without  regard  to  the 
soil  survey  and  land  classification  require- 
ments of  "the  Interior  Department  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1954   (67  Stat.  266). 

Sec.  4.  The  conservation  and  development 
of  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and  the  en- 
hancement of  recreation  opportunities  in 
connection  with  the  Palmetto  Bend  project 
shall  be  In  .wcordancc  with  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Project  Recreation  Act  (79  Stat.  213). 
Sec.  5.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  construction  of  the  first  stage 
of  the  Palmetto  Bend  reclamation  project 
the  sum  of  $34,100,000  (January  1967  prices), 
plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any.  as  may 
be  Justified  by  reason  of  ordinary  fluctua- 
tions in  construction  costs  ;is  indicated  by 
engineering  cost  indexes  applicable  to  the 
type  of  construction  Involved  herein.  There 
are  also  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
additional  sums  as  may  be  required  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  first  stage 
of  the  project. 

Sec.  6.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  acqtusition  of  lands  for  the 
•second  stage  of  the  Palmetto  Bend  reclama- 
tion project  the  sum  of  $2,700,000.  If.  within 
twenty  years  after  the  initial  operation  of 
stage  1  of  the  project.  Congress  has  not  au- 
thorized construction  of  stage  2,  the  lands 
acquired  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
utilized  or  disposed  of  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  3(b)(2)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Project  Recreation  Act  (Act  of 
July  9,  1965,  79  Stat.  214:  16  U.S.C.  4601- 
14(b)  i2)  ). 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee for  an  explanation  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sec- 
ond reclamation  project  bill  we  bring 
before  the  House  today,  like  the  first 
one,  also  is  for  the  purpose  of  author- 
izing a  project  primarily  for  municipal 
and  industrial  water  supply. 

H.R.  5117,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct  the  Palmetto 
Bend  project  near  Edna,  Tex.  In  addi- 
tion to  furnishing  needed  municipal  and 
industrial  water  supplies,  the  project  will 
provide  extensive  recreational  oppor- 
tunities and  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment. This  project,  as  well  as  the  other 
two  that  we  are  considering  today,  have 
been  thoroughly  studied  by  the  commit- 
tee. In  addition  to  our  Washington  hear- 
ings, the  subcommittee  held  field  hear- 
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Ings  In  the  project  area  a/hd  made  an 
Inspection  trip  over  the  an^a.  No  oppo- 
sition to  the  project  was  encountered 
either  in  Washington  or  In  the  local 
area.  In  addition,  the  prolect  has  the 
full  support  and  backing  off  the  admin- 
istration and  the  State  of  Texas.  It  was 
reported  unanimously  bit  the  com- 
mittee. J 

The  Palmetto  Bend  pro  ect  lends  it- 
self to  stage  construction  j  nd  therefore 
what  is  proposed  in  this  legislation  is 
authority  to  construct  st)ige  1  of  the 
project  and  acquire  the  la  ids  for  sta^e 
2.  The  total  cost  involved  in  the  en- 
actment of  H.R.  5117  is  r.stimated  as 
$36,777,000.  Mr.  Johnson,  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  that  landled  this 
legislation,  will  furnish  Additional  in- 
formation with  respect  U)  the  plan  of 
development  and  the  finaifcial  and  eco- 
nomic aspects.  I  would  lik«  to  add  just  a 
few  additional  comments  [on  the  need 
for  the  project  and  the  afi  vices  it  will 
provide.  J 

The  need   for  this   piojtct  is  closely 
related    to    the    urban    afltid    industrial 
growth    which    Jackson    knd    Calhoun 
Counties,  Tex.,  are  presemly  experienc- 
InR.  This  stretch  of  the  Tocas  Kulf  coast 
is  served  by  both  deepw^r  and  shal- 
low  barge  navigation   faqilities.   It  has 
access  to  the  tremendous  ptore  of  min- 
eral   resources    available    tor    industrial 
use  in  the  Texas  coastal   irca.  Only  an 
adequate  supply  of  water  I  o  meet  indus- 
trial needs  and  supply  rfl  tiuirements  of 
urban  residents  is  needed  k)  assure  con- 
tinued  industrial    growtlii    Water    from 
wells  is  undependable  andi  subject  to  salt 
water  intrusion.  Development  of  surface 
supplies  has  been  determined  to  be  the 
best    source    of    additional    water.    The 
Palmetto  Bend  project  wll  provide  the 
needed  water  supply  by  (ievelopment  of 
the  water  resources  of  this  Navidad  and 
Lavaca  Rivers.  Also,  the  ploject  will  pro- 
vide  extensive   recreation  al    opportuni- 
ties in  an  area  where  rejtreation  facili- 
ties are  presently  inadecj^ate.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  nearby  urban  ireas  that  will 
be  served  by  the  recreatia  l  facilities,  the 
reservoir  will  be  within  2   hours  drive 
of  either  Houston  or  CorJ  lus  Christi  and 
is  expected  to  attract  mare  than  half  a 
million  visitors  per  year, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  comn^ttee  found  tlie 
proposed  Palmetto  Bend  project  to  be  a 
meritorious  multiple-pufpose  develop- 
ment which  is  very  mucl|  needed  in  the 
area  that  it  will  serve.  Th*  plan  of  devel- 
ooment,  operation,  and  repayment  meet 
all  of  the  policies  and  criteria  established 
by  the  Congress.  [ 

The  committee  unaniijriously  recom- 
mends the  enactment  of  p.R.  5117.  and 
I  urge  its  approval  by  thi  House. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speakejr,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yiel4  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  tfiairman  of  the 
committee  whether  in  »iis  case,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  prior  bill  his  position  is 
tliat  no  appropriation  w  11  be  asked  for 
tills  authorization  this  y(  ar? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  made  my  general 
statement  to  that  effect,  may  I  say  to  my 
good    friend    from   Ohio,    when    I    first 


spoke,  and  that  is  correct,  and  no  appro- 
priation shall  be  made  this  year  or  next 
year  or  until  the  fiscal  situation  clears 
up. 
Mr.  TAPT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
.sclf  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.se  in  support  of  H.R. 
5117.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  stage  1 
of  the  Palmetto  Bend  Federal  reclama- 
tion project,  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and 
t'le  acquisition  of  lands  for  stage  2  of 
the  project,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Palmetto  Bend  Federal  reclama- 
tion project  is  a  multipurpose  project, 
providing  adequate  and  dependable  mu- 
nicipal   and    industrial    water    supplies, 
recreational  opportunities,  and  fish  and 
wildlife    enhancement.    The    project    is 
needed  to  meet  the  in  ban  expansion  and 
industrial  development  in  Jackson  and 
Calhoun  Counties  in  the  State  of  Texas. 
The  plan  of  development  calls  for  the 
construction  of  the  Palmetto  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  in  two  stages,  across  the  La- 
vaca   and    Navidad    Rivers,    just    above 
their  confluence,  to  supply  105,000  acre- 
feet  of  water  per  year.  75.000  acre-feet 
by  stage  1  and  30.000  acre-feet  by  the 
second  stage.  The  reservoir  will  have  an 
initial  capacity  of  192.000  acre-feet  and 
increasing    to    285.000    acre-feet    upon 
completion  of  the  second  stage  to  meet 
the  municipal  and  industrial  water  needs 
of  the  area  for  19  years.  If  stage  2  of 
the  project  is  not  authorized  within  20 
years  after  the  initial  operation  of  stage 
1.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  required 
by    the    bill    to    dispose    of    the    lands 
acquired  for  stage  2  of  the  project. 

The  Jackson  County  Ploori  Control 
District  will  be  re.sponsible  for  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  pumping 
and  distribution  of  water  to  the  munici- 
pal and  industrial  water  users,  and  the 
recreation  facilities,  which  shall  be  oper- 
ated in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  PedeiTJ  Water  Project  Recreation 
Act.  Public  Law  89-72.  79  Stat.  213. 

Tlie  total  Federal  costs  of  H.R.  5117 
are  $36,777,000.  Of  this  amoimt  $34.- 
077.000  is  the  estimated  cost  of  stage  1. 
The  remaining  $2,700,000  is  the  esti- 
mated costs  of  acquiring  lands  for 
stage  2.  The  costs  are  allocated  among 
the  project  purposes,  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial costs  which  are  reimbursable 
and  recreation,  flsh  and  wildlife  costs 
which  are  nonreimbursable.  The  Jack- 
son Coimty  Flood  Control  District  is 
duly  authorized  to  contract  with  the 
United  States  to  repay  the  reimbursable 
costs  of  the  project.  The  project  has  a 
benefit-cost  ratio  of  1.81  to  1. 

A  most  objectionable  feature  of  this 
legislation  is  section  2<c>  of  the  bill 
which  provides  that  the  interest  rate 
used  for  computing  interest  during  con- 
struction and  the  unpaid  balance  of  costs 
allocated  to  municipal  and  industrial 
water,  is  on  the  basis  of  the  computed 
average  interest  rate  payable  by  the 
Treasury  on  its  outstanding  marketable 
public  obligations  not  due  or  callable  for 
15  years  from  the  date  of  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  interest  forpiula  will 
permit  this  project  to  receive  the  bene- 
fit of  an  interest  rate  much  lower  than 
the    present   cost    or    interest    rate    the 


United  States  must  pay  to  borrow  money. 
I  have  continually  opposed  this  unbusi- 
nesslike approach  to  the  financing  of 
Federal  reclamation  projects  and  ear- 
nestly solicit  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  requiring  the  interest  rate 
applicable  in  all  future  Federal  reclama- 
tion projects  to  be.  at  least,  the  same 
rate  or  cost  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  pay  to  borrow  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  this  most  objec- 
tionable feature  of  H.R.  5117.  I  shall 
support  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, the  Honorable  Wayne  N.  Aspin- 
ALi.  has  bricflv  stated  the  purpose  and 
need  lor  the  Palmetto  Bend  project  In 
Texas.  I  shall  discuss  briefly  the  physical 
and  financial  aspects  of  the  proposed 
development. 

The  plan  of  development  for  the  Pal- 
metto Bend   project  calls  for  construc- 
tion of  the  Palmetto  Dam  and  Reservoir 
in  two  separate  stages  across  the  Lavaca 
and  Navidad  Rivers  just  above  their  con- 
fluence near  Edna.  Tex.  The  legislation 
we  are  considering  today.  H.R.  5117.  au- 
thorizes only  the  fir.st  stage  which  is  the 
Navidad  River  arm  of  the  reservoir.  In 
addition,  authority  is  provided  for  ac- 
quisition   of    the    lands    which    will    be 
needed   for  the  second  stage.  The  first 
stage  development  calls  for  a  reservoir 
with  a  capacity  of  182.000  acre-feet  to 
regulate  the  flows  of  the  Navidad  River 
and  provide  a  dependable  water  supply 
of  75.000  acre-feet  per  year.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  first  stage  development 
will  meet  the  water  needs  in  the  project 
.service  area  for  approximately  19  years. 
If.  for  some  reason,  the  second  stage  of 
the  project  is  not  authorized  within  20 
years  after  the  initial  operation  of  the 
"first  stage,  the  legislation  requires  the 
Secretary  to  dispose  of  land  acquired  for 
the  second  stage. 

The  project  water  supply  will  be 
pumped  from  the  reservoir  and  dehvered 
to  the  municipal  and  industrial  water 
users  bv  pipelines  and  canals.  The  Jack- 
son County  Flood  Control  District,  an 
existing  public  agency  in  the  area,  will 
be  responsible  for  planning,  financing, 
constructing,  operating,  and  maintaining 
the  pumping  and  distribution  facilities. 
The  district  will  also  operate  and  main- 
tain the  federally  constructed  reservoir 
in  accordance  with  prescribed  operating 
criteria. 

The  recreation  facilities  provided  as 
a  part  of  the  project  Include  access  roads, 
parking  areas,  water  supply  and  sanita- 
tion facilities,  boat  launching  ramps,  pic- 
nic and  camping  areas,  and  bathing 
beaches.  The  operation,  maintenance, 
and  administration  of  the  recreation 
facilities  will  also  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Jackson  County  Flood  Control 
District. 

About  68  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  first 
stage  of  the  project,  or  a  little  over  $23 
million,  is  allocated  to  municipal  and 
industrial  water  supply  and  will  be  re- 
paid with  interest  within  a  50-year 
period.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  a 
charge  of  only  5.2  cents  per  thousand 
gallons  for  the  water  taken  by  the  Dl.v- 
trict.  The  remaining  first  stage  cost  of 
almost  $11  million  is  allocated  to  recrea- 
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tion  and  fish  and  wildlife  pur.suant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
Project  Recreation  Act  with  $828,000  to 
be  repaid  with  interest  by  the  District. 

The    economic    analyses    of    the    first 
.,iage  of  the  Palmetto  Bend  project  indi- 
cates that  the  annual  benefits  will  exceed 
the  annual  costs  by  a  ratio  of  1.81  to  1. 
The  Palmetto  Bend  project  has  the  full 
.-support  of  the  State  of  Texas  which  has 
mcluded  it  as  a  part  of  the  Texas  water 
plan.  The  State  is  prepared  to  assume 
financial  responsibility  for  repayment  to 
the  United  States  of  the   reimbursable 
project  costs  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
local  interests  to  pay.  During  the  com- 
mittee   hearings.    State    representatives 
reiterated    the    State's    wiUingne.ss    to 
underwrite  or  guarantee  full  repayment 
of  the  relmbur.sable  co.st.s  ot  the  project. 
However,  the  Jackson  County  Flood  Con- 
trol District  can  repay  the  reimbursable 
costs  and  has  indicated  its  willingness  to 
enter  Into  the  necessary  repiyment  con- 
tracts.   Tlierefore.    Slate    financial    as- 
.slstance  Is  not  expected  lo  be  necessary. 
Mr.    Speaker    and    Members    of    the 
House,  the  Palmetto  Bend  project  is  a 
meritorious     multiple-purpose      project 
which    warrants    authorization    at    this 
time.  I  urge  the  approval  of  H.R.  5117. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed 
a  pleasure  to  rise  in  support  of  one  of  the 
finest  water  supply  projects  in  the  coun- 
try. The  cooperation  I  have  witnessed 
among  Federal.  State,  and  local  officials 
in  regard  to  this  project  is  most  encour- 
aging, and  I  feel  it  speaks  well  of  Jie  fact 
that  the  project  is  widely  regarded  as 
having  Bieat  merit. 

The  Palmetto  Bend  reclamation  and 
water  project  has  already  been  well  ex- 
plained by  the  manager.  But  I  would  like 
to  add  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  con- 
tinued economic  growth  in  this  region  Is 
almost  completely  dependent  on  the 
ability  to  meet  increasing  Industrial  and 
urban  water  needs.  The  growth  in  Jack- 
.son  County  and  the  surrounding  area  has 
now  gone  just  about  as  far  as  It  can  go. 
considering  that  present  water  supplies 
are  derived  from  unreliable  wells  which 
are  highly  susceptible  to  salt  intrusion. 
With  the  breakthrough  afforded  by  this 
project,  and  with  the  already  existing 
convenience  of  the  intercoastal  canal  for 
barge  traffic  and  the  Galveston  and 
Houston  ports  for  deep-draft  vessels,  the 
potential  of  the  area  is  boundless. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  which  is  of 
greatest  satisfaction  about  this  project  is 
the  way  the  local  interests  have  pitched 
In  and  demonstrated  to  us  that  they  are 
willing  to  help  out  and  foot  a  large  part 
of  the  bill.  The  rapport  could  not  have 
been  better,  and  I  believe  the  financing 
arrangements    certainly     support     this 

view.  ^    . 

The  total  cost  of  H.R.  5117.  as  reported 
10  us  by  the  committee.  Is  set  at  $36,777.- 
000.  But  of  this  total,  a  great  portion  will 
be  recouped  largely  from  local  efforts. 

Something  just  over  $23  million  of  the 
S36  million  total  Is  prorated  for  indus- 
trial and  municipal  water  supply.  Before 
construction  is  started,  the  Jackson 
County  Flood  Control  District  will  enter 
a  repayment  contract  with  the  Federal 
Government  providing  for  repayment  of 
this  sum.  with  interest,  over  a  50-year 
ncriod     Standing    behind    the    Jackson 


County  Flood  Control  District,  the  Texas 
Water  Development  Board,  which  has 
incorporated  the  Palmetto  Bend  project 
in  the  Texas  water  plan,  has  agreed  to 
assume  financial  rcsi>onslbility  for  the 
reimbursable  share  for  any  amount  be- 
yond the  ability  of  the  local  group. 

The  intensity  of  the  local  support  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Texas 
Water  Development  Board,  in  acting  as 
guarantor  to  the  local  interests,  has  com- 
mitted the  maximum  amount  allowed  by 
State  law  to  a  single  project. 

A  quick  breakdown  of  these  figures 
.shows  that  of  the  total  $36  million  cost, 
nearly  $24  million  will  come  from  local 
efforts,  with  the  Federal  Government 
putting  up  only  about  $12  million. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  vl.slting.  both  in  Washington  and  In 
Jackson  County,  with  the  public-spirited 
delegation  of  local  citizens  working  on 
this  project.  I  have  personally  Inspected 
the  site  with  them.  I  have  joined  them  in 
presenting  testimony  in  the  House  and 
Senate  committees  in  behalf  of  the  pro- 
posal, and  I  would  hope  that  on  this  day. 
we  give  them  the  go-ahead  tliat  they  so 
anxiously  await. 

Mr  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  oppose  H. 
R.  5117  and  ask  that  It  not  be  pas.sed. 
Neither  the  committee  report  nor  the 
statements  made  on  the  floor  justify  any 
Federal  coinmitmeni.  The  report  de- 
scribes the  natural  advantages,  the 
•major  industrial  development."  and 
the  -urban  expan.sion"  of  the  area.  It 
has  also  been  Indicated  that  no  appro- 
priation for  the  project  is  to  be  asked  this 
year  or  even  next  year— possibly.  Why 
should  we  authorize  over  $34,000,000  for 
.such  a  proiect  in  an  area  that  could  well 
finance  it  by  itself?  Indeed  the  unful- 
filled Federal  hope  may  stagnate  other 
private  and  local  development  that 
would  otherwise  occur— without  delay. 
Moreover,  it  seems  ver>-  possible  that  be- 
fore any  appropriation  occurs  the  cir- 
cumstances may  have  changed  mate- 
rially. .       .         .. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  5117.  as  amendec?. 
Tlie  question  was  taken. 
Mr  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Tlie  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 

the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 

Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The   question  was   taken:    and   there 

were— yeas  295.  nays  104.  not  voting  33. 

as  follows : 

I  Roll  No.  2571 

YEA&-295 


Carey 
Casey 
Clark 

ChuLsen. 
Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cohelan 
Culmer 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cramer 
CuniiliiKlii''" 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Davis.  C.a 
Dawson 
Delani-y 
DellcTback 
Dci-.t 

Derwinskl 
Difkm.'on 
Dliinell 
Dole 

Donohue 
Oovw 
Dowdy 
Dowiiinu 
DulskI 
Dur.riin 
Erkhordt 
Edmor.dson 

Edwards,  fallf . 

Edward.'s.  La. 

Ellbert; 

E^oh 

Evans.  Colo 

Everett 

Farbs.tein 

Fa.-cUl 

IV  it!  ban 

Firdley 

Fi.sher 

Flood 

Flyi-.i 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  K 

Ford. 

William  D 
Four,  tain 
Fras-er 
Friedel 
Fulton.  Pa 
Fulton.  Ter.r. 
Fuqua 
Gallfianaki^ 
Garm.itz 
Gathlnt4S 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 

Gonziuez 

Gray 

Green.  Ore-.;. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griflin 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gubsei 

Gude 

Haean 

Haley 

Hallcck 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Han  ley 

Har.na 

Hai.sen.  Wa.sh 

Hardy 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hebcrt 

HechU-T.  W 

HelstOEkl 

Henderson 


HU'ks 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Htin>,'ate 

Ichord 

Irwin 

.lacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson.  Pa, 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo 

Jones.  N.C. 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Kirwar. 

Kleppe 


Va 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 
Adair 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Anderson.  Ill 
Andrews.  Ala, 
Andrew.s. 
N,  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Aiends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspinall 


Ay  res 

Barir.R 

Barret '- 

Battin 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett 

Berry 

BevlU 

Binnham 

BoBgS 

Boland 

BollinB 

Bradema.-. 

Brasco 


Bni.kley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Call! 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass, 
Burleson 
Burton.  Calif 
Burton.  L'tah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa 
CabeU 


Ashmoio 

Bates 

Betts 

Bie.ster 

Blackburn 

Bolton 

Bow 

Bray 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Buchanan 

Bvrr.es.  \Sis 

CuhlU 

Carter 

Cederbers: 

C"hr.mberl;ui 


Kluczyi'.hki 

Kupfeimaii 

Kuvkendall 

Kyi 

Kvtos 

Laird 

Leiiuett 

Lipicomb 

Lloyd 

Ijon^.  Md 

Luker.t. 

McCarih?, 

McCloiv 

McCloskey 

.McCliue 

McCuUoch 

McDonald, 
Mich, 

McEwen 

McFall 

McMlIl.ii 

Machen 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathias.  CaJif 

Mathlas.  Md. 

Matsunaya 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller.  Cal.f 

Mills 

Minish 

Mink 

Mize 

MooiheiMl 
Morgan 
Morris,  N.  M.  x, 
Morton 
Moss 

Murphv,  III. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
-Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nix 

OHara,  M;(h. 
Olten 
O  Neal.  Oa. 
O'Neill.  Miu-s 
Pas.'iman 
Paiman 
Putton 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Phllbin 
Pickle 
Poaee 
NATS— 104 

Clancy 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Con  able 

Conte 

Cowper 

Curtis 

Davis,  Wi» 

Denney 

Dcvlne 

Dow 

Dwyer 

Edwards.  AU. 

Erlenborn 

Eshleman 

.^"rellnphuy..en 

Goodell 

0<X)dlir2 


Podell 
Pollock 
Price.  111. 
Price.  Tex. 
Pryor 
Piircell 
QulUen 
flees 

Held,  N  Y 
Relfel 
Reineckc 
Reuss 

Rhodes.  An/.. 
Rivers 
Robert.s 
Roblsoii 
Rodlno 
Ho^;ers.  Ciilo. 
Ro'^er.'i.  Fla. 
Ronan 

Roorey,  N  Y. 
Roonev.  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
RostenUowfkl 
Roush 
Rovbal 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
St,  Oime 
Sandtnuii 
Si.tterHcia 
.Sayloi 
Schprlo 
Schiuer 
Schweiker 
Srhweru'l 
;irolt 
Sold.'li 
Shipley 
Shi  Ivor 
Slkes 
.Slsk 
Skublt/ 
Slack 

smith,  Iowa 
smith.  NY. 
smith.  Okl.i. 
Snyder 
.   Springer 
Stau^ers 
Steed 

Steluer.  Ari':. 
Stemer.  WU. 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Tear;ue. 
Teanue, 
Tenzer 

Thompson  NT. 
s,    Thomson.  VVi.-, 
Tlernan 
Tuck 
Tunney 
Udall 
unman 
Van  De« ' 
Waldle 
Walker 
Watts 
White 
Whitt.^n 
Wldnali 
Williams, 
Wilson. 
Charl' 

wmn 

Wrmht 

Wy.itt 

Youne 

Zfiblocki 

Zion 

Zwaeh 


.  Cal.r. 

.  Tex. 


•  Uii 


,  Pa 


.H, 


GrOh.s 
Gurrcy 

Hall 

Hammer- 
.schmidt 
Harrl.'on 
Har.sha 
Harvey 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Horton 
Hunt 

Hutchln.son 
Joelfaon 
Jonas 
KlnK.  N.Y. 
Lannen 
Latta 
Lemon 
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McDade 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MaoGregor 
Meskill 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mlnsball 
Mona^an 
Montgomery 
Moore 

Morse.  Mass. 
Mo!=Jier 
Nelsen 
OKor.skl 
Ottirser 
Pettis 
Pike 
Pirr.le 


Poll 

PuclnskI 

Qule 

Ralleback 

Randall 

Beld.  ni. 

Riegle 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Schadeberg 

Schneebell 

Smith,  Calif. 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stratton 

Taft 
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hompson,  Ga. 
ander  Jagt 
^anlk 
ampler 
atklns 
atson 
haJen 
'halley 
'hitener 
i';Kins 
ruson.  Bob 

roia 

/vdler 
/ylie 
/yman 
utes 


NOT   VOTING — ; 


Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Celler 
Conyers 
C\ilver 
de  la  Garza 
DlggS 

Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fallon         .    - 
Flna 


Gallagher 

Gardner 

Giaimo 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Herlong 

Hohfleld 

Holland 

Karsten 

King.  Calif. 

Kornegay 

Landrum 

Long,  La. 


ladden 

iHara.  111. 

larlck 

tesnick 

thodes.  Pa. 

tephens 

ftt 

'Igorlto 

Va4?goni:er 

/ilUs 


So  (two-thirds  having  v 


lassed. 

le   following 


thereof*    the  rules  were  si^pended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was 

The   clerk   announced 
pairs: 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  wlA  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Ut   . 

Mr.   Hollfleld  with   Mr.   Gai  Iner. 

Mr.  Giaimo  with  Mr.  Hanse     of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Pallon  with  Mr.  O'Han    of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr  Kornegs 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  King  of  i^allfornia. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Karste  .. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  ^    th  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  GallagI  er 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvanis^  with  Mr.  Her- 
long. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  :  [r.  de  la  Garza. 

Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr  Conyei 

Mr.  WiUls  with  Mr.  Landruni 

Mr.  Vlgorito  with  Mr.  Steph<^is 

Mr   Holland  with  Mr.  tHggs. 


ted  in  favor 


Mr.  KUYKENDALL  and  Mr.  DUNCAN 
changed  their  votes  from  'Bay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.   GOODLING   and  Or.   McDADE 
changed  their  votes  from  ■]  ea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  wfis  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  title  was  amended  i|o  as  to  read 
'A  bill  to  authorize  the  |  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,!  operate,  and 
maintain  stage  1  and  to  icquire  lands 
for  stage  2  of  the  Palmettj  >  Bend  recla- 
mation project.  Texas,  aipd  for  other 
purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  \l|as  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TCJJ  EXTEND 

Mr.     JOHNSON     of 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimou; 
all  Members  may  have  5 
in  which  to  extend  their  rfmar 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ther  ■ 
the  request  of  the  gentlenjpn 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection 


NATIONAL  TRAILS  S"!i|STEM  ACT 


Speai  :er 


Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr. 
suspend  the  rules  and  pa& 
4365)    to  establish  a  nati 


Cflifornla.    Mr. 

consent  that 

1  gislative  days 

ks  on  the 

objection  to 
from  Cali- 


I  move  to 
the  bill  iH.R. 
nwide  system 


of    trails,    and   for   other   purposes,    as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  4866 
Be  it  rnactrd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT    TITLK 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Trails  System  Act". 

STATEMENT    OF    POLICT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  ever- 
increasing  outdoor  recreation  needs  of  an 
expanding  population  and  in  order  to  pro- 
mote public  access  to,  travel  within,  and 
enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  the  open-air, 
outdoor  areas  of  the  Nation,  trails  should  be 
established  (I)  primarily,  near  the  urban 
areas  of  the  Nation,  and  (11)  secondarily, 
within  established  scenic  areas  more  re- 
motely located. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  provide 
the  means  for  attaining  these  objectives  by 
Instituting  a  national  system  of  recreation 
and  scenic  trnils,  by  designating  the  Appa- 
Inchian  Trail  as  the  initial  component  of 
that  .system,  and  by  prescribing  the  methods 
by  which,  and  standards  according  to  which, 
additional  components  may  be  added  to  the 
system. 

NATIONAL    TRAILS    SYSTEM 

Sec.  3  The  national  system  of  trails  shall 
be  composed  of — 

(:i)  National  recreation  trails,  established 
as  provided  in  section  4  of  this  Act  which  will 
provide  a  variety  of  outdoor  recreation  uses 
in  or  reasonably  accessible  to  urban  areas. 

(bl  National  scenic  trails,  established  aa 
provided  in  section  5  of  this  Act.  which  will 
be  extended  trails  so  located  as  to  provide 
for  maximum  outdoor  recreation  potential 
and  for  the  conservation  and  enjoyment  of 
the  nationally  significant  scenic,  historic, 
natural,  or  cultural  qualities  of  the  areas 
through  which  such  trails  may  pass. 

(c)  Connecting  or  side  trails,  established 
as  provided  In  section  6  of  this  Act,  which 
will  provide  additional  points  of  public  access 
to  national  recreation  or  national  scenic  trails 
or  which  will  provide  connections  between 
such  trails. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  consultation 
with  appropriate  governmental  agencies  and 
public  and  private  organizations,  shall  es- 
tablish a  uniform  marker  for  the  national 
trails  system. 

NATIONAL  RECRIATION  TRAILS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
or  the  Secretary  erf  Agriculture  where  lands 
administered  by  him  are  Involved,  may  es- 
tablish and  designate  national  recreation 
trails,  with  the  consent  of  the  Federal 
agency.  State,  or  political  subdivision  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  the  land*  Involved,  upon 
finding  that — 

(I)  such  trails  are  reasonably  accessible 
to  urban  areas,  and 

(li)  such  trails  meet  the  criteria  estab- 
lished in  this  Act  and  such  supplementary 
criteria  as  he  may  prescribe. 

(b)  As  provided  In  this  section,  trails 
within  park,  forest,  and  other  recreation 
areas  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  In 
other  federally  administered  areas  may  be 
established  and  designated  as  "National  Rec- 
reation Trails"  by  the  appropriate  Secretary 
and,  when  no  Feder.^1  land  acquisition  is  in- 
volved— 

(I)  trails  In  or  reasonably  accessible  to 
\irban  areas  may  be  designated  as  "National 
Recreation  Trails"  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  with  the  consent  of  the  Slates,  their 
political  subdivisions,  or  other  uppropriale 
administering  agencies,  and 

(II)  tjalls  within  park,  forest,  and  other 
recreation   areas  owned   or   administered  by 


States  may  be  designated  as  "National  Recre- 
ation Trails"  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
with  the  consent  of  the  State. 

NATIONAL    SCENIC    TRAILS 

SBC.  5.  (a)  National  scenic  trails  shall  be 
authorized  and  designated  only  by  Act  of 
Congress. 

( 1 )  Tlie  Appalachian  Trail,  a  trail  of  some 
two  thousand  miles,  extending  generally 
along  the  Appalachian  Mountains  from 
Mount  Katahdin,  Maine,  to  Springer  Moun- 
tain. Georgia,  is  hereby  established  as  the 
initial  national  scenic  trail.  Insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, the  right-of-way  for  such  trail  .shall 
comprise  the  trail  depicted  on  the  maps 
identified  as  Nationwide  System  of  Trails. 
Proposed  App.ilachlan  Trail.  NST-AT-101- 
May  1967".  which  shall  be  on  file  and  avail- 
able fur  public  inspection  in  the  office  of  the 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service.  Where 
practicable,  such  rights-of-way  shall  include 
lands  protected  for  it  under  agreement-s  in 
effect  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  to  which  Federal  .Tgcncles  and  States 
were  parties.  The  .\ppalachian  Trail  shall  be 
administered  primarily  as  a  footpath  by  the 
.Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  consultation 
with   the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

{2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  cs- 
t.iblish  an  advisory  council  for  the  Appa- 
lachian National  Scenic  Trail.  The  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  such  council  from  time  to 
time  with  respect  ta  matters  relating  to  the 
trail,  including  the  selection  of  rights-of-way. 
standards  of  the  erection  and  maintenance 
of  markers  along  the  trail,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  trail.  The  members  of  such  ad- 
visory council,  which  shall  not  exceed  thirty- 
live  In  number  shall  serve  without  conipen- 
?:ation  or  expense  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  a  term  of  five  years  and  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  as  follows: 

(I)  A  member  appointed  to  represent  e:ich 
Federal  department  or  independent  agency 
administering  lands  through  which  the  trail 
route  passes  and  each  appointee  shall  be  the 
person  designated  by  the  head  of  such  de- 
partment or  agency; 

(II)  A  member  appodnted  to  represent  each 
State  through  which  the  trail  passes  and 
and  such  appointments  shall  be  made  from 
recommendations  of  the  Governors  of  such 
States: 

(ill)  One  or  more  members  apjxilnted  to 
represent  private  orgaiUzations.  including 
landowners  and  land  users,  that,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Secretary,  have  an  established 
and  recognized  Intereet  in  the  trail  and  such 
appointments  shall  be  made  from  recommen- 
dations of  the  heads  of  such  organizations: 
Proi'ided.  That  the  Appalachian  Trail  Con- 
ference shall  be  represented  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  persons  to  represent  the  \"arious 
sections  of  the  country  through  which  the 
trail  passes;  and 

(Iv)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one 
member  to  be  chairman  and  shall  fill  vacan- 
cies In  the  same  manner  as  the  origlnaJ  ap- 
pointment. 

(3)  In  all  other  respects,  the  Appalachian 
National  SceiUc  TriUl  shall  be  administered 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  where  lands  admin- 
istered by  him  are  involved,  shall  make  such 
additional  studies  as  are  herein  or  may  here- 
after be  authorized  by  the  Congress  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  designating  other  trails  as 
national  soeiuc  trails.  Such  studies  shall  be 
made  in  consultation  with  the  heads  of  other 
Federal  agencies  administering  lands  through 
which  iuch  additional  proposed  trails  would 
pass  and  in  cooperation  with  interested  inter- 
state, State,  and  local  governmental  agencies, 
public  and  private  organizations,  and  land- 
owners and  land  users  concerned.  When 
completed,  such  studies  shall  be  the  basis  of 
appropriate  proposals  for  .additional  national 
scenic  trails  which  shall  be  subnUtted  from 
time  to  time  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
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gress.  Such  proposals  shall  be  accoir.i>anled 
by  a  report,  which  shall  be  printed  as  a 
House  or  Senate  document,  showing  among 
..ther  things — 

(1)  the  proposed  route  of  such  trail  (In- 
<-ludlng  maps  and  illustrations); 

(2)  the  areas  adjacent  to  such  trails,  to 
•)e  utilized  for  scenic,  historic,  natural,  cul- 

urnl.  or  development-Jil  purposes; 

(3)  The  characteristics  which,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  .appropriate  SecreUiry.  make  the 
proposed  trail  worthy  "f  designation  ;us  a 
national  scenic  trail; 

(4)  the  current  status  of  land  ownership 
and  current  and  potential  use  along  the 
designated  route: 

(5)  the  estimated  cost  of  acquisition  "1 
lands  or  interest  in  lands,  if  any: 

(6)  the  plans  for  developing  anrl  inaintalii- 
tiiK  the  trail  and  the  cost  thereof; 

(7)  the  proposed  Federal  udmini.stcrlnK 
agencv  (which,  in  the  case  of  a  national 
scenic  trail  wholly  or  substantially  within 
a  national  forest,  shall  be  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  I : 

(8)  the  extent  to  which  a  Slate  or  Its  polit- 
ical subdivisions  and  public  and  private 
organizations  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  participate  in  acquiring  the  necessary 
lands  and  in  the  administration  thcreoi; 
and 

(9)  the  relative  uses  of  the  lands  involved, 
including:  the  number  of  anticipated  visitor- 
days  for  the  entire  length  of.  as  well  as  for 
segments  of,  such  trail;  the  number  of 
months  which  such  trail,  or  .segments  there- 
of, will  be  open  for  recreation  purposes;  the 
economic  and  social  benefits  which  might 
accrue  from  alternate  land  uses;  and  the 
estimated  man-years  of  <i\ilian  employment 
and  expenditures  expected  mr  the  purposes 
of  maintenance,  supervision,  and  reeulatlon 
of  such  trail. 

(ci  The  following  routes  shall  l)e  studied 
in  accordance  with  the  objectives  .uit lined 
in  subsection   (b)    of  this  section: 

(1)  Continental  Divide  Trail,  a  ihree- 
thousand-one-hundred-mile  trail  extending 
from  near  the  Mexican  border  in  southwest- 
ern New  Mexico  northward  generally  along 
the  Continental  Divide  to  the  Canadian 
border  in  Glacier  National  Park. 

(2)  Pacific  Crest  Trail,  a  Iwo-thousand- 
three-hundred-and-llfty-mile  trail  extend- 
ing from  the  Mexican-California  Ixjrder 
northward  generally  along  the  mountain 
ranges  of  the  west  coast  States  to  the  Cana- 
dian-Washington  border   near   Lake   Ross. 

(3)  Potomac  Heriuage  Trail,  an  elght-hun- 
dred-and-iwenly-flve-mile  trail  extending 
generally  from  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac 
River  to  its  sources  in  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia,  including  the  one-hundred-and- 
seventy-mlle  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
towpath. 

(4)  Old  Cattle  Trails  of  the  Southwest 
irom  the  vicinity  of  San  Antonio.  Texas,  ap- 
proximately eight  hundred  miles  through 
Oklahoma  via  Baxter  Springs  and  Chetopa. 
Kansas,  to  Port  .Scott.  Kansas,  including  the 
Chlsholm  Trail,  from  the  vicinity  of  San  An- 
tonio or  Cuero.  Texas,  approximately  eight 
hundred  miles  north  through  Oklahoma  to 
.\bilene.  Kansas. 

(5)  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail,  from  Wood 
River.  Illinois,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  Ore- 
gon, following  both  the  outbound  and  in- 
bound routes  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedi- 
tion. 

(6)  Natchez  Trace,  from  Nashville,  Ten- 
nesee.  approximately  six  hundred  miles  to 
Natchez.  Mississippi. 

(7)  North  Country  Trail,  from  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail  in  Vermont,  approximately 
three  thousand  two  hundred-  miles  through 
the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio. 
Michigan.  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  to  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  in  North  Dakota. 

(8)  Kittanning  Trail,  from  the  village  of 
Frankstown  through  Kittanning  to  Klttan- 
nine.  Pennsylvania. 


(9)  Oregon  Trail,  from  Independence.  Mi.s- 
souri.  approximately  two  thousand  miles  to 
near  Fort  Vancouver,  Washington. 

(10)  Santa  Fe  Trail,  from  Independence. 
Missouri,  approximately  eight  hundred  miles 
to  Santa  Pe.  New  Mexico. 

(11)  Long  Trail,  extending  two  hundred 
and  fifty-five  miles  from  the  Ma.ssachusetts 
border  northward  through  Vermont  to  the 
Canadian  border. 

(12)  Mormon  Trail,  extending  irom  Nau- 
voo.  Illinois,  to  Salt  Luke  City.  Utah,  through 
the  States  of  Iowa.  Nebraska,  and  Wyoming. 

(13)  Gold  Rush  Trails  in  Alaska 

(14)  Mormon  Battalion  Trail,  extending 
two  thousand  miles  irom  Mount  Pisgah. 
Iowa,  through  Kansas.  Colorado.  New  Mex- 
ico :ind  Arizona  to  Los  Augelos.  California. 

CONNECTING    AND    .SIDE    TR.\Il.S 

h>r;i-.  6.  Connecting  or  side  trail.s  within 
park,  forest,  and  other  recreation  areas  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  be  estab- 
lished, designated,  and  marked  as  compo- 
nents ol  a  national  recreatUm  or  national 
scenic  trail.  When  no  Federal  land  acquisi- 
tion IS  involved,  connecting  or  side  trails 
may  be  located  across  lands  administered  by 
interstate.  State,  or  local  governmeutiU 
agencies  with  iheir  consent:  Provided.  That 
such  trails  provide  additional  point.s  of  pub- 
lic access  to  national  recreatlo-i  or  .scenic 
trails. 

ADMINISTRATION     A.ND    tlEVH.OPMENT 

Sec.  7.  la)  Pursuant  to  section  haw.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  .select  the 
right-of-way  for  the  Appalachian  National 
.Scenic  Trail  and  shall  publish  notice  thereof 
in  the  Federal  Register,  together  with  ap- 
propriate maps  and  descriptions:  Provided. 
That  in  selecting  the  rights-of-way  lull  con- 
sideration shall  be  given  to  minlnn/.mg  the 
adverse  effects  upon  the  adjacent  landowner 
and  his  operation.  The  location  and  width  ol 
.such  rights-of-way  across  Federal  lands 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  another  Federal 
■igencv  shall  be  by  agreement  between  the 
head  of  that  agency  and  the  appropriate 
Secretary.  In  selecting  rights-of-way  for 
trail  purposes,  the  Secretary  shall  obtain 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  States. 
local  governments,  private  organizations,  and 
landowners  and  land  users  concerned. 

(b)  Alter  publication  of  notice  in  the 
Federal  Register,  together  with  appropriate 
maps  and  descriptions,  the  Secretary  charged 
•Aith  the  administration  of  a  national  .scenic 
trail  may  relocate  segnienus  oi  a  national 
.scenic  trail  right-of-way.  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  the  lands  involved,  upon 
a  determination  that:  (i)  such  a  relocation 
is  necessary  to  preserve  the  purposes  for 
which  the  trail  was  established,  or  ( iu  the 
relocation  is  necessary  to  promote  a  sound 
land  management  program  in  accordance 
with  established  multiple-use  principles: 
Provided.  That  a  substantial  relocation  of 
the  rights-of-way  for  such  trail  shall  be  by 
.\ct  of  Congress. 

(c)  National  scenic  trails  may  contain 
campsites,  shelters,  and  related-public-ttse 
facilities.  Other  uses  along  the  trail,  which 
will  not  substantially  interfere  with  the  na- 
ture and  purposes  of  the  trail,  may  be  per- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  trail.  Reasonable  ef- 
forts shall  be  made  to  provide  sufficient  ac- 
cess opportunities  to  such  trails  and.  to  the 
extent  practicable,  efforts  shall  be  made  to 
avoid  activities  incompatible  with  the  pur- 
poses for  which  such  trails  were  established. 
The  use  of  motorized  vehicles  by  the  gen- 
eral public  along  any  national  scenic  trail 
shall  be  prohibited  and  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  the  use  of 
motorized  vehicles  within  the  natural  and 
historical  areas  of  the  national  park  sys- 
tem, the  national  wildlife  refuge  system, 
the  national  wilderness  preservation  .system 


where    thev   are   presently   prohibited   or   on 
.nher  Federal  lands  where  trails  are  desig- 
nated as  being  closed  to  such  use  by  the  ap- 
propriate Secretary:  Provided.  That  the  Sec- 
retary  charged   with    the   administration   ol 
.such  trail  shall  establish  regulations  which 
.shall   authorize   the   use   of   motorized    vehi- 
cles when,  in  his  judgment,  such  vehicles  are 
lU'ce.ssary  to  meet  emergencies  or  to  enable 
adjacent  landowners  or  land  tisers    to  have 
reasonable   access    to   their    lands   or    timber 
rlnhts:   Provided  jurllier.  That  private  lands 
included     in     the     national     recrentiun     or 
.scenic  trail.s  by  cooperative  agreement  of  a 
landowner   shall    not    preclude   such    owner 
irom   using   motorized   vehicles  on   or  across 
.such  trails  or  adjacent   lands   Irom   time  t.) 
time   in   accordance   with   regulations   to   be 
csti.bliahcd    by    the    appropriate    .'secretary. 
Except  to  the  extent   otherwise  provided  by 
law.  the  Federal  laws  and  regulations  appli- 
cable to  Federal   lands  or  areas  included  in 
any  national  recreation  or  scenic  trail  shall 
continue  to  apply.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and   the  Secretary   of   Agriculture,   m 
c'ln.sultatlon  with  appropriate  governmental 
agencies    and    public    and    private    orgaiuza- 
Hons.  shall  cstabli-sh  a  uniform  marker,  in- 
rluding  thereon  an  appropriate  and  distiuo- 
ilve  svmbol  lor  each  national  recreation  and 
scenic  trail.  Where  the  tralLs  cross  lands  .id- 
mlnistered  by  Federal  agencies  such  markers 
shall  be  erected  at  appropriate  points  along 
the    trail.s   and    maintained    by    the    Federal 
agencv  administering  the  trail  in  accordance 
with  standards  established  by  thee  appropri- 
ate Secretary  and  where  the  trails  cross  non- 
Federal    lands,    in   accordance    with    written 
with  standards  estabUshed  by  the  appropri- 
Secretary  shall  provide  such  uniform  mark- 
ers to  cooperating  agencies  and  shall  require 
such  agencies  to  erect  and   maintain   ihem 
in     accordance     with     the     standards     es- 
tablished. 

( d  )  Within  tlie  exterior  l>oundaries  of  areas 
under  their  administration  that  are  in- 
cluded in  the  right-of-way  .selected  for  a 
national  recreation  or  .scenic  trail,  the  heads 
of  Federal  agencies  may  use  lands  lor  trial 
purposes  and  may  acqtUre  lands  or  interests 
in  lands  by  written  cooperative  agreement, 
donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  appro- 
priated funds  or  exchange:  Provided.  That 
not  more  than  twenty-five  acres  in  any  one 
mile  may  be  acquired  without  the  consent  ol 
the  owner. 

(ei    Where   the   lands   included    in   a    na- 
tional scenic   trail   right-of-way  are  outside 
of    the   exterior   boundaries   of   federally   ad- 
nilnisteied  areas,  the  Secretary  charged  with 
the   administration   of  such   trail   shall   en- 
courage the  Slates  or  local  governments  in- 
volved  (1 )   to  enter  into  written  cooperative 
agreements  with  landowners,  private  organ- 
izations,    and     individuals     to     provide     the 
nece=sarv   trail   right-of-way.   or    (2i    to  ac- 
quire such  lands  or  interests  therein  to  be 
utilized  .as  .segments  of   the  national  scenic 
trail:    Provided.  That   if   the   State   or   local 
governments  fail  to  enter  into  such  WTltten 
cooperative   agreements   or   to   acquire   such 
lands  or  interests  therein  within  two  years 
after  notice  of  the  selection  of  the  right-of- 
way  Is  published,  the  appropriate  Secretary 
may    (i)    enter   into   such   agreements   with 
landowners.   States,   local   governments,   pri- 
vate organizations,  and   individual.^  for  the 
use  of  lands  for  trail   purposes,  or   dii    ac- 
quire  private   lands   or  interests   therein  by 
donation,  purchase   with  donated  or  appro- 
priated   funds    or    exchange    in    accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  igi  of  this 
section.  The  lands  involved  in  such  rights-of- 
way    should    be    acquired    in    fee.    if    other 
methods  ot  public  control  are  not  sufficient 
to    .issure    their    use    for    the    purpose    for 
which  thev  are  acquired:   Provided.  That  if 
the  secretary  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  such'lraU  permanently  relocates  the 
right-of-way  and  disposes  of  all  title  or  in- 
terest in  the  land,  the  original  owner,  or  his 
heirs  or  .issigns,  .shall  be  offered,  by  notice 
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plven  at  the  former  owner's  1^  it  known  ad- 
dress, the  right  of  first  refuajH  at  the  fair 
market  price. 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Ii  terlor,  In  the 
exercise  of  his  exchange  authi  rlty.  may  ac- 
cept title  to  any  non-Pe<leral  pioperty  within 
the  right-of-way  and  In  exchange  therefor  he 
may  convey  to  the  grantor  of  such  property 
any  federally  owned  property  vjBder  his  juris- 
diction which  is  located  in  thej  State  wherein 
such  property  is  located  and  wj  >ich  he  classi- 
fies as  suitable  for  exchange  or  other  dis- 
posal. The  values  of  the  prd  lerties  so  ex- 
changed either  shall  be  appro>  mately  equal. 
or  If  they  are  not  approxima  ely  equal  the 
values  shall  be  equalized  by  t  e  payment  of 
cash  to  the  grantor  or  to  the  S  icretary  as  the 
circumstances  require.  The  [Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  in  the  exercise  o  his  exchange 
authority,  may  utilize  autho:  ties  and  pro- 
cedures available  to  him  in  c(  meet  ion  with 
exchanges  of  national  forest  1  nds. 

(g»  The  approprlat*  Secret;  -y  may  utilize 
condemnation  proceedings  wi'  lout  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner  to  acquire  p  Ivate  lands  or 
Interests  therein  pursuant  t  this  section 
only  in  cases  where,  in  his  Jud  ment.  all  rea- 
sonable efTorts  to  acquire  sue  i  lands  or  in- 
terests tHefem  by  negotlatic  i  have  failed, 
and  in  such  cases  he  shall  act  iire  only  such 
title  as.  In  his  Judgment,  is  ret  lonably  neces- 
sary to  provide  passage  aero  5  such  lands: 
Provided.  That  condemnatlc  i  proceedings 
may  not  be  utilized  to  acqu  re  lee  title  or 
lesser  interests  to  more  th:  ti  twenty-five 
acres  in  any  one  mile  and  w  len  used  such 
authority  shall  be  limited  to  le  most  direct 
or  practicable  connecting  trai  right-of-way. 
Money  appropriated  for  Fe<  eral  pui-poses 
from  the  land  and  water  con  ervation  fund 
shall,  without  prejudice  to  ippropriations 
from  other  sources,  be  avails  3le  to  Federal 
departments  for  the  .acquisit  m  of  lands  or 
interests  in  lands  for  the  pt  -poFes  of  this 
Act. 

(h)  The  Secretary  chargec  with  tlie  ad- 
ministration of  a  national  recreation  or 
scenic  trail  shall  provide  for  t:  e  development 
and  maintenance  of  such  trai  i  within  fe<ler- 
ally  administered  areas  and  hall  cooperate 
with  and  encourage  the  Sta  es  to  operate, 
develop,  and  maintain  portlor  i  of  sucli  trails 
which  are  located  outside  thJ  boundaries  of 
federally  administered  areas.  [When  deemed 
to  be  in  the  public  interest,  fcuch  Secretary 
may  enter  written  cooperat  .e  agreements 
with  the  States  or  their  pc  itical  subdivi- 
sions, landowners,  private  oi  ;anizatlons.  or 
Individuals  to  operate,  develo]  .  and  maintain 
any  portion  of  a  national  sc<  lie  trail  either 
within  or  outside  a  federal!  ■  administered 
area. 

(I)  The  appropriate  Seen  ary,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  heads  of  iny  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  administering  I  lands  through 
which  a  national  recreation  I  or  scenic  trail 
passes,  and  after  consulta  ion  with  the 
States,  local  governments,  an  I  organizations 
concerned,  may  issue  regulati  ins,  which  may 
be  revised  from  time  to  time  governing  the 
tise,  protection,  managemen  ,  development, 
and  administration  of  trails  )f  the  national 
trails  system.  In  order  to  mal  tain  good  con- 
duct on  and  along  the  trails  located  within 
federally  administered  areas  md  to  provide 
for  the  proper  government  ind  protection 
of  such  trails,  the  Secretary  )f  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  prescribe 
and  publish  such  uniform  regulations  as 
they  deem  necessary  and  a  ly  person  who 
violates  such  regulations  sh  11  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  may  ba  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $500,  I  r  by  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  six  monj  hs,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

STATE   AND   METROPOLITAN     IREA  TRAILS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  oj  the  Interior  is 
directed  to  encourage  States  to  consider,  in 
their  comprehensive  statewij  e  outdoor  rec- 
reation plans  and  proposals  j  )r  financial  as- 
sistance   for   State   and    loc.TJ     projects   sub- 


mitted pursuant  to  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act,  needs  and  oppor- 
tunities for  establishing  park,  forest,  and 
other  recreation  trails  on  lands  owned  or  ad- 
ministered by  States,  and  recreation  trails 
on  lands  In  or  near  urban  areas.  He  Is  fur- 
ther directed,  in  accordance  with  the  au- 
thority contained  in  the  Act  of  May  28.  1963 
(77  Stat.  49).  to  encourage  States,  political 
subdivisions,  and  private  interests,  includ- 
ing nonprofit  organizations,  to  establish 
such  trails. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Is  directed.  In  administering 
tlie  program  of  comprehensive  urban  plan- 
ning and  assistance  under  section  701  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954.  to  encourage  the  plan- 
ning of  recreation  trails  in  connection  with 
the  recreation  and  transportation  planning 
for  metropolitan  and  other  urban  areas.  He 
is  further  directed,  in  administering  the  ur- 
ban open-spnce  program  under  title  VII  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1961.  to  encourage  such 
recreation  trails. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  di- 
rected. In  accordance  with  authority  vested  in 
him.  to  encourage  States  and  local  agencies 
and  private  interests  to  establish  such  trails. 

(dj  Such  trails  may  be  designated  and  suit- 
ably marked  as  parts  of  the  nationwide  sys- 
tem of  trails  by  the  States,  their  political 
subdivisions,  or  other  appropri.ite  adminis- 
tering agpncies  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

RICHTS-OF-WAT     AND     OTHER     PROPERTIES 

Sex;.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or 
the  .Secretary  of  At;rieulture.  as  the  case  may 
be.  may  grant  easements  and  rights-of-way 
upon.  over,  under,  acro-ss.  or  along  any  com- 
ponent of  the  national  trails  system  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  applicable  to  the  na- 
tional park  system  and  the  national  forest 
system,  respectively:  Provided.  That  any  con- 
ditions contained  in  such  easements  and 
rights-of-way  shall  be  related  to  the  policy 
and  purpose  of  this  .\ct  and  shall  not  be 
based  upon  the  Department  of  Interior  or 
Department  of  Agriculture  regulations  relat- 
ing to  gr.inting  rights-of-way  for  power 
transmission  lines  issued  March  23.  1963  (28 
PR.  2903.  2905;  43  C.P  R.  2234  4,  36  C  F  R. 
251  52). 

(b)  The  Department  of  Defense,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  and  other  Federal  agencies  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  or  control  over  or  informa- 
tion concerning  the  use,  abandonment,  or 
disposition  of  roadways,  utility  rights-of-way, 
or  other  properties  which  may  be  suitable  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  or  expanding  the 
national  trails  system  shall  cooperate  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  order  to  assure,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  that  any  such  properties 
having  values  suitable  for  trail  purposes  may 
be  made  available  for  such  use 

AUTHORIZING     APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  10.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  but  not 
more  than  $5,000,000  shall  be  appropriated 
for  the  acquisition  of  lands  or  interests  In 
lands  and  not  more  than  $1,000,000  shall  be 
appropriated  for  development. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

Theie  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Colorado 

I  Mr.    ASPINALL]. 

Mr.    ASPINALL.    Mr.    Speaker.    H.R. 


4865  is  a  bill  to  establish  a  national  sys- 
tem of  trails.  But  in  reality,  it  might  be 
more  appropriate  to  call  It  a  bill  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  establishing  a  na- 
tional system  of  trails. 

One  trail — and  one  trail  only — quali- 
fies for  designation  as  a  national  scenic 
trail  at  this  time — that  is  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail.  It  is  the  only  trail  that  is 
sufficiently  in  place  for  us  to  detei-mine 
where  it  will  be  located  and  what  will  be 
involved  in  the  way  of  expenses  to  be 
inciured.  Primarily  for  this  reason.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  is  not  now  recommending 
the  immediate  authorization  of  any  other 
national  scenic  tiails.  The  bill  does  pro- 
vide guidelines  for  detailed  studies  to  be^ 
made  on  several  other  potential  national 
scenic  trail  routes  and,  when  tho-se 
studies  have  been  made,  they  will  be 
broua;ht  before  the  Congress  for  passible 
authorization. 

A.S  chaiiman  of  the  authoiizing  coiv.- 
mittee,  I  feel  that  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant for  the  Congress  to  have  all  of  the 
facts  before  embarking  on  broad-scale 
pro.r>.ianis  of  this  type.  H.R.  4865.  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee,  will  enable 
us  to  make  appropriate  decisions  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  reliable  information 
a\  ailable  when  new  national  scenic  trails 
are  recommended. 

Another  key  feature  of  H.R.  4665  in- 
volves the  designation  of  trails  across 
existing  Federal,  State,  or  locally  admin- 
istered lands  as  national  recreation 
trail?.  Because  they  will  be  located  on 
existing  publicly  owned  laiids,  these 
trails  should  not  involve  a  large  Federal 
investment.  In  stressing  the  importance 
of  these  trails  to  the  propased  national 
trails  system.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
they  will  be  geared  to  meeting  a  variety 
of  ijublic  uses. 

Accoiding  to  estimates  published  in 
September  1966,  the  niunber  of  people 
walkin.ti  for  pleasure  is  likely  to  increase 
more  than  350  percent  by  the  turn  of  the 
centiir>'.  These  national  recreation  ti-ails 
would  facilitate  the  accommodation  of 
that  outdoor  activity.  Simple  walkways 
for  Sunday  strollers  and  jogging  trails 
might  be  encouraged  within  urban  areas 
to  satisfy  different  needs  of  different 
people. 

Hiking  tiails — though  not  extended 
trails  like  those  to  be  designated  as  na- 
tional .scenic  trails — could  be  designated 
to  accommodate  the  more  energetic  out- 
door enthusiasts  who  are  increasing  in 
numbers  vciy  rapidly. 

Riding  trails  could  become  national 
recreation  trails  to  accommodate  those 
who  enjoy  bicycling,  horseback  riding,  or 
trail  scooters. 

In  general,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  are 
seeking  to  accomplish  is  a  well-rounded 
outdoor  recreation  program.  All  of  these 
activities  are  growing  increasingly  popu- 
lar. City  dwellers  need  a  place  near  their 
homes  where  they  can  retreat  for  a  few 
hours,  or  a  day,  or  a  weekend.  These  na- 
tional recreation  trails  would  help  to 
meet  that  need,  and  I  believe  that  they 
can  be  made  available  without  large  ex- 
penditures for  land  acquisition.  A  real 
effort  sliould  be  made — and  it  should 
probably  be  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation — to  inventory  the  pub- 
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lie  land  areas  in  or  near  our  population 
centers  to  dctei'inine  wl.ich  might  be 
suitable  for  trail  purposes  for  one  activ- 
ity or  another. 

Turning  your  attention  to  another  fea- 
ture of  H.R.  4865,  I  want  to  point  out  the 
fact  that  the  committee  endeavored  to 
retain  the  fullest  measure  of  coopera- 
tion by  all  concerned — State  and  local 
governments,  p:1vate  landowners,  and 
private  organizations.  In  redrafting  the 
bill,  we  hoped  to  encourage  private  land- 
owmers  to  enter  written  cooperative 
agreements  which  would  permit  a  trail 
right-of-way  to  be  located  across  their 
lands.  Similiar  agreements  have  been 
used  for  years  along  the  Appalachian 
Trail.  As  an  inducement,  we  must  ex- 
pect the  trail  users  and  the  administer- 
ing authority  to  cooi>erate  with  the  land- 
owner so  that  h"  \v\'\  not  be  denied  rea- 
,sonable  use  of  h's  cwn  lands.  Only  by 
such  cooperation  can  the  co."t  of  tl;is  pvo- 
gram  be  kept  at  a  minimum. 

In  every  way  possible,  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  seek  to  encourage  State  and 
local  governments  to  be  active  partic- 
ipants in  the  program.  To  the  extent 
that  they  are  actively  involved,  no  Fed- 
eral activity  will  be  neces.sary  outside 
existing  federally  administered  areas. 
And  in  any  event.  Federal  activity  is 
contingent  upon  tlicir  consent  within 
areas  administered  by  State  or  local 
agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  view  H.R.  4865  as  an 
experiment— a  pilot  iirogram.  If.  under 
this  bill,  we  succeed  in  developing  a 
meaninaful  start  toward  a  balanced  rec- 
reation program  for  the  American  peo- 
ple, this  will  truly  be  landmark  legis- 
lation. It  calls  for  even.-  oimcc  of  coopera- 
tion by  all  concerned,  if  it  is  to  do  the 
job  we  seek  to  accomplish  without  sub- 
stantial Federal  expenditures.  The  Ap- 
palachian Trail  will  be  our  laboratorj- — 
and  it  is  an  excellent  one.  because  there 
is  already  a  wealth  of  experience  upon 
which  we  can  build. 

It  is,  in  reality,  the  only  continuous, 
extended  trail  of  its  kind  in  existence  at 
the  present  time. 

It  is  the  product  of  cooperation  be- 
tween users,  landowners,  and  govern- 
ment agencies. 

It  is  accessible  to  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans living  along  the  cast  coast  and  yet 
it  necessarily  traverses  developed  lands 
as  well  as  areas  of  natural  beauty. 

It  is — and  we  hope  it  will  continue  to 
be — the  loving  child  of  volunteers  who 
do  a  large  .share  of  the  annual  develop- 
ment and  maintenance. 

I  believe  that,  if  we  are  successful  in 
accomplishing  the  objective  of  this  leg- 
islation for  the  Appalachian  Trail,  the 
prospects  for  future  national  .scenic 
trails  will  be  greatly  enhanced.  Con- 
versely, if  the  establishment  of  the  Ap- 
palachian National  Scenic  Trail  results 
in  a  deterioration  of  cooperation  and  an 
expensive  land  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment program,  then  the  future  of  other 
national  scenic  trails  will  be  verj'  im- 
certain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4865  is  a  major 
effort  to  provide  a  reasonable  foimda- 
tlon  upon  which  the  Congress  can  build 
a  sound  national  trails  system.  These 
t  railways  could  provide  millions  of 
Americans  with  ample  opportimities  to 
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enjoy  the  outdoors.  I  believe  that  it  is  a 
great  opportimity  for  ever>-  American, 
because  it  can  meet  a  host  of  differing 
desh'CK  for  recreation. 

While  the  bill  authorizes  an  appro- 
priation of  $6  million  for  land  acquisi- 
tion and  development  of  the  Appalachian 
National  Scenic  Trail,  we  hope  that  the 
use  of  written  cooperative  agreements 
and  the  interest  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments will  make  it  possible  to  accom- 
l-li.sh  the  desired  objectives  at  a  signifi- 
cantly reduced  cost.  This  will  be  one  of 
the  things  v.c  will  learn  by  experience. 

Mr.  Sueaker,  I  urge  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  suspend  the  rules  and  ap- 
prove H.R.  4865. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman,  if 
I  may,  about  landowners  liability. 

For  example,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
if  you  own  a  piece  of  property,  if  you 
own  a  house,  and  your  sidewalk  gets 
iced  over  and  an  individual  comes  along 
and  slips  on  the  ice,  you  may  have  a  li- 
ability .suit  against  you  as  a  property 
owner. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  you  live  in  my  dis- 
trict you  wouid.  If  you  live  in  Washlng- 
ii.ii.  DC.  vol  '.vould  not. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Of  course  there  are 
some  uifTerences,  I  am  sure  of  that. 

So  my  thoughts  is  that  if  these  trails 
are  go:n.'-'  to  be  established  under  an 
easement  provision,  then  my  question  is 
lias  there  been  any  con.sid'^ration  given 
to  landowners  that  may.  from  a  liability 
standpoint,  have  a  claim  against  them 
by  people  who  get  off  these  easements? 
They  may  be  enjoying  the  purpose  of 
these  trails,  and  get  onto  such  an  owner's 
property,  and  then  become  injured  in 
some  way.  are  there  any  liability  pro- 
visions for  the  property  owners? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  my  colleague  from 
North  Dakota  will  permit  me.  it  is  my 
tmderstanding  that,  as  far  as  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail,  the  only  one  that  is  es- 
tablished as  a  national  trail  in  this  leg- 
islation, that  there  would  be  no  liability 
that  I  know  of  at  the  present  time,  and 
that  as  far  as  the  other  trails  are  con- 
cerned perhaps  this  will  have  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  study 
programs.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
question  about  that. 

Tlie  Appalachian  Trail  itself  is  v,-ell 
established.  We  have  it  laid  out  practical- 
ly all  the  way  from  upper  New  England 
clear  on  down  to  the  end  of  the  Pied- 
mont Range  in  Geoigia.  and  I  do  not  see 
any  difficulty  in  that  respect  as  far  as  the 
one  trail  is  concerned. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  furth-cr  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  those  observations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  something 
that  ought  to  be  considered— knowing 
full  well  that  we  cannot  make  changes 
in  this  bill  now — but  this  is  a  question 
thr.t  could  become  serious  if  these  trails 
extend  through  great  areas,  and  lots  of 
people  travel  on  them,  and  they  could. 


in  fact,  present  the  adjacent  property 
owners  or  landowners  with  a  serious  lla- 
bllitay  problem.  That  Is  why  I  appreci- 
ate the  statement  of  the  chalnnan  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  ASPINALL,  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, of  course,  and  here  again  the  gen- 
tleman is  referring  more  to  trails  that 
vvould  be  established  and  promoted  by 
local  communities,  cities,  counties,  and 
l>erhaps  States  than  he  is  to  the  Federal 

trail. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  But  is  it  not  true  they 
could  come  imder  the  framework  of  this 
bill? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  do  not  believe  any 
liability  would  come  In.  as  long  as  they 
are  under  a  different  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  thai^k  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  v.'ould  like  to  j-^'iy  fvirther 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
that  he  has  touched  upon  a  matter  v.hich 
was  given  serious  conside:T.tlon  by  the 
committee. 

Tliis  bill  does  not  set  aside  any  kind  rt 
]flv.-— of  liability— or  any  other  kind.  But 
when  the  bill  was  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee, it  was  a  much  broader  package. 
It  v\-ould  have  established  trails  all  over 
the  counti-y-  It  recommended  even  that 
some  .,uch  trails  follow  along  easements 
of  the  utility  lines. 

\Vc  know  further  that  many  of  these 
Ireils  win  cross  public  thorouglifares. 

The  ciuestion  which  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  brings  out  Is  an  im- 
portant consideration  and  it  is  one  of 
the  matters  which  has  made  it  necessary 
t)  bring  a  i41ot  opei-ation  to  the  House 
for  its  consideration  in.stead  of  the  much 
lii-oader  package  that  .some  conservn- 
llonists  of  the  country  would  have  liked 
to  have. 

It  is  a  serious  consideration  and  this 
bill  does  nothing  to  set  aside  any  normal 
provisions  of  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Lentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  have  to  confess  to 
.some  ignorance  of  what  is  being  pro- 
tx)sed.  What  do  you  do  on  one  of  the.^e 
trails?  Do  you  walk,  ride  a  bicycle,  ride 
a  mule,  or  what? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  my  friend  will  per- 
mit me  to  fay,  the  real  purpose  is  to 
walk — to  liike. 

I  believe  there  are  some  trails  in  exi.st- 
ence  that  are  known  as  bicycle  trails  and 
they  would  be  used  for  those  jiuiposes 
and  have  been  .so  established. 

Other  trails  are  u.sed  at  the  present 
time  for  horseback  riding. 

So  far  as  automotive  equipment  is  con- 
cerned, automotive  equipment  would  not 
be  permitted  on  such  trails  under  any 
circumstances  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  propose  to  put  a  pack  on  his 
back  and  go  from  Maine  to  Georgia  over 
the  Appalachia  trail? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  at  one  time  might  have  enter- 
tained such  a  project  as  that,  but  no 
longer  has  such  an  ambition. 
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Mr.     MATHIAS     of     Maryland      Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  |  ield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to    he  gentle- 
man. , 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  fully  support  th  t  National 
Trails  System  Act  as  recom)  nended  by 
the  House  Interior  Committej  i.  This  leg- 
islation responds  to  the  grojring  popu- 
larity of  hiking,  biking,  and  horseback 
riding,  and  will  vastly  impi  live  oppor 
tunities  for  these  types  of  o  itdoor  rec- 
reation in  urban  areas  and  especially 
scenic  regions  more  removed  iroin  popu- 
lation centers.  The  bill  alsii  advances 
some  very  progressive  methods  of  trail 
development,  based  on  minjnal  use  of 
Federal  eminent  domain  g^wers  and 
maximum  cooperation  betwem  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  Stat^  and  local 
governments,  conservation  ilfc-oups.  and 
individual  landowners  I 

Two  major  .scenic  and  liiitoric  trails 
in  the  State  of  Maryland  ardlaffected  by 
this  bill.  Tlie  first  is  the  t  imous  Ap- 
palachian Trail,  whose  2.00i  miles  in- 
clude a  very  beautiful  and  U)pular  seg- 
ment crossing  Maryland  fron  Penn-Mar 
to  Harpers  Ferry.  The  Appah  chlan  Trail 
is  the  only  route  immediatel^j  designated 
as  a  national  scenic  trail  by  the  House 
bill.  This  designation,  and  thji  additional 
land  acquisition,  protection  ai  ad  develop- 
ment which  will  follow,  seem  i  appropriate 
and  timely.  By  giving  the  .Appalachian 
Trail  valuable  additional  pr^  tection.  we 
will  give  overdue  recognition;  both  to  the 
importance  of  this  national  ^B.set  and  to 
the  efforts  of  the  thousand-1  of  citizens 
who,  through  the  Appala<  iiian  Trail 
Conference,  have  maintaine  I  and  pro- 
moted this  trail  for  .so  long.j 

The  second  trail  of  partid  ilar  impor- 
tance to  Mai-yland  is  the  p  oposed  Po- 
tomac Heritage  Trail,  cnvi;  )ncd  as  an 
825-mile  path  which  would  reach  from 
the  Potomac  Rivers  mouj  h  through 
Maryland  and  Virginia  to  the  river's 
headwaters  in  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia,  and  would  include  the  entire 
towpath  of  the  Chesapeale  &  Ohio 
Canal.  The  legislation  submitted  by  the 
administration  and  passed  ly  the  Sen- 
ate would  establish  this  traiijkt  once.  The 
bill  before  us  today  would  designate  this 
plan,  along  with  13  others,    or  intensive 

study.  j 

In  my  judgment  the  Hoi  le  approach 
is  far  more  sound  and  sensi  >le.  The  ad- 
ministrations  proposal,  whil ;  creative  in 
concept,  raises  a  number  of  ciuestions  of 
priorities  and  coordination,  particularly 
in  connection  with  the  C.  &  <  >.  Canal  and 
overall  recreational  devell  pment  be- 
tween Washington  and  Cumi  )erland.  Md. 

Immediate  creation  of  ( le  Potomac 
Heritage  Trail,  without  i  nther  field 
study,  could  amount  to  sla  iping  a  new 
name  and  new  conditions  oil  the  C.  &  O. 
Canal  without  enough  regai)  I  for  the  es- 
tablished patterns  of  recreal  ion  and  use 
along  the  canal  or  the  ef()rts  already 
underway  to  improve  that  historic  prop- 
erty. I 

For  example,  the  present  C.  &  O.  Canal 
management,  recognizing  the  growing 
popularity  of  horseback  rlping  in  the 
Potomac  Basin,  has  cncoumged  use  of 
the  canal  towpath  for  ridij^g  except  in 
the  most  densely  populated  jdreas.  where 
riding  would  be  incompatible  with  in- 


tensive hiking  and  biking.  Riding  is  cur- 
rently permitted  on  the  towpath.  in  good 
weather,  all  the  from  Swin's  Lock  near 
Georgetown  to  Cumberland. 

But  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
would  reverse  this  policy.  The  Acting  Di- 
rector of  BOR.  Mr.  Louis  E.  Reid.  Jr..  ad- 
vi.sed  me  by  letter  of  July  10,  1968,  that 
under  current  plans,  horseback  riding 
would  be  permitted  along  the  Potomac 
Heritage  Trail  except  on  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Canal  towpath.  on  the  trail 
from  Great  Falls.  Va.,  to  Arlington,  and 
possibly  along  other  segments  where 
topography  rules  out  horse  travel." 

To  me  such  a  blanket  prohibition 
makes  no  sense,  and  reveals  an  unfortu- 
nate and  peculiar  lack  of  llai.son  between 
BOR  and  the  National  Park  SeiTice. 

The  problem  of  access  along  and 
across  the  canal  property  also  deserves 
further  study  by  BOR.  The  administra- 
tion bill,  in  effect,  would  permanently 
impose  on  the  canal  the  access  policies 
which  are  now  applied  to  all  national 
park  areas,  and  which  have  been  a  pe- 
rennial source  of  difficulty  in  western 
Maryland.  This  step  would  be  taken  at 
the  very  time  that  promising  efforts  are 
being  made  to  develop  the  more  flexible 
and  realistic  policies  required  by  the 
unique  situation  along  the  canal  to  keep 
it  from  becoming  again  a  barrier  to  agri- 
culture, industrial  growth,  and  tradi- 
tional patterns  of  life  and  recreation. 

In  a  more  general  sen.se.  immediate 
creation  of  the  Potomac  Heritage  Trail 
could  prove  to  t)e  a  distraction  and  a 
diffusion  of  effort  along  the  Potomac.  At 
a  time  when  funds  for  conservation  are 
so  scarce  and  overall  Potomac  Basin 
planning  has  not  been  completed,  many 
responsible  officials  and  Informed  citi- 
zens in  the  basin  have  urged  concen- 
trated investment  in  development  of  the 
C.  &  O.  Canal  to  meet  the  areas  imme- 
diate recreational  needs  and  to  serve  as 
a  pilot  project  for  the  basin.  My  bill.  H.R. 
7201.  would  authorize  $3  million  for  such 
an  effort,  emphasizing  limited  land  ac- 
quisition and  a  broad,  cooperative  devel- 
opment program. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation,  the  proposed  Potomac  Herit- 
age Trail  would  cost  only  slightly  more 
than  H.R.  7201,  S3.766.000  in  Federal 
funds.  Yet  these  funds  would  be  spread 
along  825  miles,  rather  than  being 
focused  on  the  185  miles  of  the  canal.  In- 
deed, it  appears  that  BOR  is  not  plan- 
ning mucli  improvement  of  the  canal 
through  this  program  at  all. 

For  example,  in  many  places  the  pres- 
ent canal  property  is  far  nanower  than 
the  200-foot  right-of-way  cited  as  an  av- 
erage width  for  national  scenic  trails. 
Yet  BOR  has  advised  me  that  "it  is  prob- 
able that  little  if  any  additional  land 
would  would  be  needed  for  the  trail" 
along  the  canal. 

Also,  the  present  canal  management 
does  recognize  that  Immediate  restora- 
tion and  stabilization  of  many  of  the  his- 
toric engineering  features  of  the  canal, 
such  as  the  Monocacy  aqueduct,  will  be 
essential  to  avoid  their  total  collapse.  In- 
tensive work  on  the  Paw  Paw  Tunnel,  for 
one.  Is  now  nearing  completion.  Yet  Im- 
provements under  the  trail  plan  would  be 
restricted   to    •limited  facility  develop- 


ment,  such   as   campgrounds   and   trail 
shelters." 

In  an  ideal  world,  with  ample  funds 
available,  we  could  proceed  to  create  both 
a  long,  relatively  undeveloped  trail  and 
a  somewhat  shorter  but  more  fully  de- 
veloped park  along  the  Potomac.  But  as 
long  as  our  financial  pinch  continues.  I 
fear  that  the  Interior  Department,  by 
trying  to  do  both,  could  wind  up  doing 
neither  very  well. 

Additional  questions  involve  coordina- 
tion trail  development  with  other  Po- 
tomac Basin  recreational  projects.  An 
advisory  council  for  the  Potomac  Herit- 
age Trail,  for  example,  should  be  careful- 
ly .shaped  in  order  to  give  full  representa- 
tion to  local  and  citizen  interests.  It.s 
membership  and  mandate  must  be  broad 
enough  to  recognize  not  only  the  con- 
cerns of  hikers,  bikers,  and  horseback 
riders,  but  also  the  legitimate  Interests 
of  area  landowners,  other  sportsmen, 
businessmen,  and  local  goveinments. 

In  short.  I  do  believe  that  the  Potomac 
Heritage  Trail  proposal  needs  further 
study,  as  authorized  by  this  bill.  I  trust 
that  the  Interior  Department,  in  the 
course  of  this  study,  will  give  full  atten- 
tion to  the  vast  potential  and  uniqui 
challenge  of  the  C.  &  O.  Canal,  and  will 
seek  and  consider  the  suggestions  of  the 
many  officials  and  citizens  involved  in 
con.servation  and  recreational  planning 
ip  the  Potomac  Basin. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
uentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  1  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  KEITH.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
more  funds  for  the  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore  which  we  passed  in  a  bill  back 
in  1961.  We  far  exceeded  that  authoriza- 
tion and  in  that  demand  for  funds  to  pay 
for  land  which  we  committed  ourselves 
to  buy. 

I  voted  for  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  project  and  I  voted  for  the 
redwood  park  or  forest  today,  and  I  am 
going  to  support  this  legislation. 

But  I  would  like  some  assurance  that 
we  are  going  to  enlarge  our  commitment, 
that  is  our  financial  commitment,  so 
that  we  can  live  up  to  our  moral  com- 
mitment to  pay  for  lands  and  water  that 
have  now  been  held  in  escrow  for  far  too 
long. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  When  I  addressed  the 
House  when  we  started  out  on  the  debate 
on  the  redwood  national  park  bill,  I  had 
this  to  say,  that  I  was  doing  my  best  to 
protect  all  of  these  prior  authorizations. 
Of  course.  Cape  Cod,  Fire  Island,  Dela- 
ware Gap,  and  all  the  rest  of  them  have 
priorities  over  what  I  consider  to  be 
authorizations  which  we  have  had  since 
those  earlier  authorizations.  I  am  with 
my  friend  hi  that  respect. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  have  read  the  bill  on 
pages  3  and  4,  and  I  have  read  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Colorado  on 
pages  12  and  13. 1  listened  very  carefully 
and  I  believe  I  heard  the  gentleman 
say  the  committee  was  recommending 
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about  $5  million  to  be  authorized  for  ap- 
propriations for  the  acquisition  of  the 
land  or  trails. 

I  pin  interested  in  these  trails,  but  no- 
where can  I  find  anytlilng  about  the  cost 
of  preparing  the  trails,  hostel  houses  or 
necessary  adjuncts  along  the  way. 

Furthermore,  does  it  not  say,  'such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  conduct 
studies  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated'— and  that  is  in  addition  to  the 
S5  million.  Therefore,  is  this  not  an  open- 
ended  authorization? 

Ml-.  ASPINALL  I  will  .say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee understands  from  the  language 
that  we  have  in  the  bill,  that  we  have  $5 
million  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  ac- 
quisition authorized  by  this  act.  But  not 
more  than  $5  million  shall  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  acquisition  of  land,  and  not 
more  than  SI  million  .shall  be  appro- 
priated for  developments  along  the  Ap- 
palachian National  Scenic  Trail.  Of 
course,  the  only  thing  we  are  authoriz- 
ing here  is  the  Appalachian  Trail.  As 
far  as  tlie  study  provisions  are  concerned 
I  believe  my  friend  is  correct.  Tliis  is 
true  in  all  investigatoi-y  matters,  and  I 
think  that  this  would  be  up  to  the  De- 
partment to  make  its  position  known  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  re- 
ceive whatever  moneys  would  be  avail- 
able for  study. 

Mr.  HALL.  But  this  bill  would  au- 
thorize an  appropriation  in  an  unlimited 
amount,  depending  upon  the  various  de- 
partments' recommendation  and  the 
budgeting  process  followed  up  by  the 
congressional  appropriation. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. This  i.s  no  different  from  many 
other  programs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  money  for  just 
one  trail?  There  are  about  20  listed  In 
the  report.  Is  this  authorization  for  only 
one  trail? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Only  one  trail  is  au- 
thorized as  an  instant  trail.  The  others 
are  all  to  be  taken  care  of  by  study  first 
and  then  a  report  back  to  the  Congress. 
My  friend  is  correct. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly 
support  the  passage  of  H.R.  4865.  IcRis- 
lation  of  great  value  not  only  to  our  gen- 
eration but  for  all  future  Americans. 

If  this  measure  were  capable  of  amend- 
ment in  the  present  procedures.  I  would 
have  offered  an  amendment  immediately 
following  line  18  at  page  24  to  read  as 
follows: 

(14)  Camino  Real  Trail,  extending  from 
the  CastUIo  de  San  Marcos.  Saint  Augustine, 
Florida,  to  the  Fort  Caroline  National  Memo- 
rial. Jacksonville.  Florida. 

By  v.ay  of  explanation.  I  report  that 
David  Early,  representing  Governor 
Claude  Kirk  of  Horida,  telephoned  me 
recently  and  urged  that  I  make  this  ef- 
fort. At  the  time,  it  was  too  late  to  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  the  bill,  but  it  is 
n;y  hope  that  this  trail  can  be  added  in 


conference,  for  a  study  as  to  its  appro- 
priateness. 

The  merits  of  this  Florida  trail  would 
be  outstanding  and  unique  in  many  re- 
spects. It  would  follow  the  course  of  the 
lirst  road  In  America  between  communi- 
ties of  Eiu-opean-descended  inhabitants, 
specifically  between  St.  Augustine  and 
San  Mat^o,  the  Spanish  name  of  the 
earlier  French  settlement  of  Fort  Caro- 
line. These  were  the  only  settlements  by 
Europeans  in  what  is  now  the  United 
States  in  that  early  period  of  1565.  Actu- 
ally, it  was  the  land  route  which  the 
Spanish  Governor  Pedro  Menendez  took 
when  he  marched  with  500  men  overland 
from  St.  Augustine  to  conquer  the 
French  Governor,  Rene  Laudonniere. 
and  his  settlement.  Fort  Caroline,  on 
September  20, 1565. 

It  took  him  4  days  to  make  the  march. 
For  years  thereafter  this  road,  or  trail, 
connected  St.  Augu.stine  and  San  Ma- 
teo. In  the  1763-83  English  occupa- 
tion of  Florida,  it  connected  St.  Au- 
gustine and  St.  Johns  town,  at  the  old 
location  of  San  Mateo.  During  the  Span- 
ish occupation  the  road  was  called  Ca- 
mino  Real— or  Royal  Road — and  dur- 
ing the  English  occupation  it  was  called 
Kings  Road. 

In  addition  to  having  the  significance 
of  being  America's  first  road,  the  loca- 
tion is  clo.sely  accessible  to  major  high- 
ways conveying  millions  of  tourists  to 
Florida  each  year.  Moreover,  it  is  never 
ver>'  distant  from  both  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  Inland  pas.sage,  or  Intra- 
coastal  Waterway.  Tliere  is  along  the 
course  much  untouched  subtropical  wild- 
erness, including  bear,  turkey,  deer,  and 
other  wildlife.  Due  to  the  mildness  of 
the  weather,  the  route  could  bo  used  dur- 
ing the  entile  year. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  trail  can  be 
added  to  this  fine  program  and  that  the 
conference  committee  will  add  the  Ca- 
mino  Real  Trail.  Florida,  to  the  legis- 
lation in  conference. 

Two  other  historic  and  scenic  trail 
possibilities  also  come  to  my  mind.  One 
would  be  an  extension  of  the  Appal  ach- 
ain  Trail  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  way 
of  the  Apalachicola  River  Valley  and 
the  other,  the  east-west  King's  Road 
between  St.  Augustine  and  Pensacola, 
the  respective  capital  cities  of  Spanish 
and  English  east  and  west  Florida.  Both 
of  the  routes  would  be  very  beautiful  as 
well  as  historic.  Many  early  mission  sites 
would  furnish  intermediate  objectives. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
celf  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  .Speaker.  H.R.  4865.  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  nationwide  system  of  trails,  and 
the  bill  H.R.  18260,  to  provide  for  a  na- 
tional scenic  rivers  system  could  very 
well  become  the  most  popular  conserva- 
tion measures  ever  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

H.R.  4865  is  a  bill  which  is  truly  re- 
sijonsive  to  the  ever-increasing  demand 
of  the  American  people  for  outdoor  rec- 
reation opportunities.  The  bill  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  a  nationwide 
.system  of  trails  composed  of  three 
classes  of  tiaib:  First,  national  it  crea- 
tion trails,  second,  national  scenic 
trails,  and  third,  connecting  and  side 
trails.  The  bill  also  provides  for  Federal, 


State,  and  local  participation  in  the  es- 
tablishment and  development  of  a  na- 
tionwide system  of  trails  with  the  em- 
phasis on  the  location  of  trails  near  ur- 
ban areas. 

H.R.  4865  requires  in  the  establish- 
ment of  national  recreation  trails  that 
such  tiails  be  rea.sonably  acces.sible  to 
urban  and  metropolitan  areas  and  lo- 
cated within  parks,  forests,  and  recrea- 
tion areas  administered  by  the  Federal 
State,  or  local  governing  bodies.  The  es- 
t.^bli.shment  of  rational  recreation  trails 
will  involve  no  Federa".  land  acquisition 
and.  therefore,  only  development  and 
maintenance  costs  are  contemplated  by 
tills  .segment  of  the  ."^ystf  m. 

Section  5  of  the  b;ll  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  national  scenic  trails  by 
act  of  Coneress.  names  the  Appalachian 
Trail  as  the  initial  component  of  the 
national  scenic  trails,  sets  up  an  ad- 
visory council  for  the  Appalachian  Na- 
tional Scenic  Trail,  provides  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Appalachian  Trail, 
and  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  undertake  studies  of  po.s.sible  future 
additions  as  national  .scenic  trails. 

The  bill  designates  14  trail  loutes 
across  the  United  States  for  study  and 
potential  addition  as  national  .scenic 
trails  upon  authorization  and  dcsirnia- 
tion  by  the  Congress. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  de.sifna- 
tion  of  connecting  and  side  trails  within 
federally  administered  parks,  forest,  and 
recreation  areas  to  provide  continuity  of 
the  trails  system  where  trails  are  estab- 
lished by  Federal,  State,  local,  or  joint 
poverning  bodies. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  provides  for  the 
administration  and  development  of  a 
nationwide  system  of  trails  and  author- 
izes the  Secretary'  of  the  Interior  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  the  ca.se  may 
be,  to  select  or  relocate  the  trail  right-of- 
way,  provides  for  the  acquisition  of  lands 
or  interest  In  lands,  and  limits  the  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  condemnation. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  fSOOO.OOO  to  acquire  lands  and  in- 
terests in  land  necessarj'  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  act  and  authorizes  tlie 
appropriation  of  $1,000,000  for  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recreational  opportu- 
nities afforded  by  the  e>;tablishment  of 
a  nationwide  system  of  trails  can  be  en- 
joyed by  all  Americans,  young  and  old, 
at  relatively  little  or  no  cost.  A  nation- 
wide system  of  trails  will  provide  varied 
outdoor  recreational  opportimities  to  be 
enjoyed  for  hours  at  a  tim.e,  1  day.  over- 
night, or  for  longer  periods  of  lime, 
depending  upon  the  individual  desires. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  rules  be  .■sus- 
pended and  that  H.R.  4865  be  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  whatever  t:me  l-e 
may  require  to  the  gentleman  fiom 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  ConteI. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  National  Trails 
System  Act.  This  act  will  establish  trails 
in  tv.o  categories  for  tlie  use  of  our  ex- 
panding population  with  its  exjjanding 
desire  for  outdoors  recreation.  Tlie  first 
category  of  national  recreation  trails 
would  provide  hiking,  bicycling,  and  jog- 
ging trails  near  den.sely  iwpulated  areas. 
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These  trails  give  our  urban  ijopulation  a 
.!4reater  chance  for  outdoor  exercise  than 
it  now  has.  and  would  substantially  fur- 
ther our  national  policy  of  encouraging 
Dhyslcal  fitness. 

Tlie  second  categoi'y  would  establish 
national  scenic  trails,  and  is  especially 
interesting  to  the  residents  of  my  district 
in  western  Massachusetts.  As  provided 
for  in  the  bill,  this  categoiy  would  estab- 
lish the  famous  Appalachian  Trail  as  a 
pilot  project,  to  be  used  in  detennining 
whether  to  include  up  to  14  other  well- 
known  trails.  Portions  of  this  trail  have 
been  hiked  by  countless  persons  on  the 
eastern  seaboard.  Local  trail  club.-^  and 
State  authorities  along  its  2.000-mile 
length.  Mount  Katahdin  in  Maine  to 
Springer  Mountain  in  Georgia,  have 
taken  admirable  initiative  in  developing 
and  expanding  this  landmark.  Tlie  high 
point  of  many  a  youth  has  been  a 
jouniey  on  foot  along  extended  portions 
of  this  Appalachian  route.  Tlie  Appa- 
lachian Tcail  Conference  anfl  its  25.000 
members  deserve  all  the  praise  we  can 
give  them  for  their  effoits  ti6  maintain 
this  trail.  I 

This  bill  will  put  the  capstoBie  on  their 
work  by  protecting  against  the  scattered 
intrusions  along  its  route,  and  insuring 
its  continued  existence.  Purthennore. 
the  experience  which  has  accumulated 
in  maintaining  this  trail  to  date  will  be 
put  to  the  use  of  other  regions  of  the 
country.  By  their  work  with  this  trail, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
SecretaiT  of  Agriculture  will  gain  the 
expertise  to  evaluate  and  establish  other 
national  scenic  and  recreational  trails. 

This  bill  is  a  farsighted  measure.  It 
will  meet  the  demands  for  outdoor  recre- 
ation, which  will  increase  markedly  as 
the  workweek  grows  shorter,  the  popu- 
lation increases,  and  urban  sprawl 
threatens  our  areas  of  natural  recreation, 
hiking,  bicycling,  and  hor.seback  liding 
are  expected  to  become  increasingly 
popular,  and  the  committee  report  esti- 
mates that  the  number  of  persons  walk- 
ing for  pleasui-e  will  grow  by  more  than 
350  percent  by  the  turn  of  the  centuiT. 
By  passing  this  bill,  we  will  prepare  our- 
selves in  advance  for  these  demands. 

Furthermore,  we  will  do  so  at  a  mini- 
mum expense  to  the  public  Treasury.  The 
public  has  already  given  great  support 
to  the  Appalachian  walkway.  Private 
landowners  have  cooperated  admirably 
in  allowing  access  to  the  trail.  Continua- 
tion of  this  cooperation  will  substantially 
reduce  the  costs  of  land  acquisition. 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions 
are  also  expected  to  cooperate  in  negoti- 
ating for  the  use  of  land,  or  in  acquiring 
it.  Tlie  history  of  the  Appalachian  Ti-ail 
will  provide  Federal  departments  with 
valuable  backlog  of  experience.  The  cost 
of  this  bill  is  a  real  bargain,  when  we 
consider  the  future  benefit  to  the  coun- 
tiy.  If  we  act  now  to  establish  a  national 
system  of  scenic  and  recreational  trails, 
based  on  the  Appalachian  Trail,  we  will 
do  real  credit  to  the  past  effoits  and  the 
future  needs  of  millions  of  hiking 
.\mericans. 

Therefore.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  supporting 
'his  bill. 

Mr.    SAYLOR.    Mr.   Speakier.   I    yield 


whatever  time  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  PorFl. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  H.R. 
4865.  However.  I  am  a  little  distressed 
that  the  urgencies  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess make  it  necessaiy  to  consider  this 
bill  under  suspension  of  the  i-ules.  I  share 
the  feeling  held  by  many  that  meri- 
torious as  this  legislation  is.  it  could  be 
substantially  improved  by  appropriate 
amendment. 

In  the  absence  of  the  parliamentary 
opportimity  to  consider  the  amend- 
ments. I  would  like  to  attempt  to  write 
a  little  legislative  history.  For  that  pur- 
pose, I  quote  herewith  the  pertinent 
parts  of  a  letter  dated  July  1.  1968.  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  a  constituent: 

I  was  distressed  to  read  in  the  jnorning 
Roanoke  Times  tlie  eiiflosed  article  concern- 
ing the  Appalachian  Trail. 

While  the  idea  of  ii  national  system  of 
trails  may  be  good,  this  bill,  unless  recently 
changed,  provides  for  securing  by  eminent 
domain  if  necessary,  a  400-l'oot  wide  right- 
of-way.  Including  adjacent  scenic  locations. 

Tills  means  that  many  private  landowners 
who  have  invested  in  a  few  remote  acres  t-o 
build  a  sinnmer  "getaway,"  will  not  have  the 
public  trampling  through  their  front  yard. 
In  many  cases  a  summer  home  may  have 
been  built  on  the  most  scenic  location  in  the 
urea,  and  the  bill  as  I  understand  it.  author- 
izes acquisition  of  the.se  scenic  locations  as 
well,  even  though  there  may  be  cabins  situ- 
ated there. 

In  my  case  the  trail  follows  the  driveway 
for  over  four  miles  and  the  legislation  pro- 
hibits cars  using  the  trail.  Will  this  legisla- 
tion prohibit  me  from  driving  to  my  summer 
residence? 

Most  of  the  landowners  that  I  know  along 
the  trail  are  quite  generous  and  they  have 
permitted  various  Appalachian  Trail  Clubs 
from  Maine  to  Georgia  to  route  trails  over 
their  land.  They  are  now  being  rewarded  for 
their  good  citizenship  by  federal  takeover 
of  their  private  land. 

Please  study  this  bill  caret  iilly  and  see  if 
it  can't  be  changed  so  aS  to  permit  re-rout- 
ing of  various  sections  of  the  trail,  rather 
than  taking  It  away  from  private  individuals. 
Certainly  this  is  a  reasonable  alternative. 

I  mailed  a  copy  of  that  letter  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  National 
Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Taylor  I.  In  reply.  I  received  a  letter 
dated  July  10.  which  reads  in  pertinent 
part  as  follows: 

H.R.  4865  will  probably  be  on  the  House 
Floor  ne.xt  Monday  under  suspension  of  rules. 
The  bill  authorizes  the  Interior  Department 
to  secure  by  eminent  domain  an  iirea  not 
to  exceed  25  acres  per  mile  for  trail  right  of 
way.  This  would  average  a  strip  200  feet 
wide,  not  400  feet  wide.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Department  will  administer  the  bill  in  such 
a  way  to  interfere  with  development  near 
the  trail  as  little  as  possible.  This  legislation 
could  not  prohibit  Mr.  Vail  from  driving  to 
his  summer  residence.  In  my  opinion,  after 
this  is  In  operation  Mr.  Vail  will  hardly 
notice  the  difference  in  administration.  It 
could,  however,  result  in  a  slight  Increase  in 
the  number  of  people  using  the  trail. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing  exchange  of 
correspondence,  I  am  confident  that  the 
Interior  Department  in  the  administra- 
tion of  policy  under  this  program  will 
fully  honor  and  respect  all  of  the  fee 
simple  rights,  easements,  and  appur- 
tenances of  landowners  in,  on.  orin  the 
vicinity  of.  the  Appalachian  Trail. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  is  it  proposed  to 
yet  the  $6  million? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  From  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  does  It  get  its 
money? 

Mr.  SAYLOR  It  gets  its  money  from 
four  sources. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Printing  presses,  the  tax- 
payers, or  what? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  It  gets  its  money  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  bill  that  was  just 
signed  today:  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
so-called  Golden  Eagle  Passport,  en- 
trance and  user  fees,  the  sale  of  surplus 
property,  the  motorboat  fuels  tax.  and 
from  the  fifth  source,  which  is  offshore 
oil  as  of  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  if  the  money  did  not  go 
for  such  purposes,  as  those  outlined  in 
this  bill  then  it  would  go  to  the  Treasury, 
would  It  not? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  we  would  not  have 
.'o  much  debt,  deficit,  and  interest. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
league that  this  is  correct;  but  the  Hou.se 
In  its  wisdom 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  iU  what? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  House  in  its  wis- 
dom  

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see. 

Mr.  SAYLOR. decided  some  weeks 

ago  that  this  is  the  course  they  wanted 
to  follow.  The  conferees  agreed  to  it,  the 
President  signed  the  bill,  and  it  is  now 
law. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  now  before  the 
House  Is  one  which  will  enable  us  to 
vastly  expand  our  outdoor  recreation 
base  with  a  minimum  Federal  invest- 
ment. H.R.  4865.  as  recommended  by  the 
committee,  establishes  a  national  trails 
system  consisting  of  three  principal  com- 
ponents: First,  national  recreation 
trails:  second,  national  scenic  trails;  and. 
third,  connecting  or  side  trails. 

Six  years  ago.  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission  reported 
that  'the  simple  activities  are  the  most 
popular  "  outdoor  activities.  It  stated  that 
walking  for  pleasure  was  one  of  the  four 
most  popular  recreation  activities  of 
Americans.  Because  of  this  interest,  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs has  made  an  intensive  effort  to 
establish  a  program  which  will  enable 
the  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments to  work  together  to  meet  this 
growing  need. 

As  the  subcommittee  moved  forward 
with  the  consideration  of  this  legislation, 
we  kept  clearly  in  mind  the  importance 
of  keeping  the  immediate  costs  of  this 
program  at  a  mlnlmtun.  We  were  also 
guided  by  the  fact  that  we  consider  this 
to  be  a  pilot  program,  at  this  time,  and 
we  are  recommending  a  formula  whereby 
new  trails  might,  after  thorough  study, 
tie  added  to  the  system.  Another  consid- 
eration of  the  subcommittee  involved  the 
importance  of  continued  participation  of 
the  States,  local  governments,  and  pri- 
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vate  organizations  in  the  creation,  de- 
velopment, and  operation  of  trails. 

The  bill  before  us  establishes  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail  as  the  first  national 
scenic  trail.  The  Appalachian  Trail  was 
started  over  40  years  ago  on  the  initia- 
tive of  many  private  individuals.  It  is 
the  pioneer  in  the  field  Qf  continuous, 
natural  trails.  Although  there  are  some 
areas  where  the  trail  is  threatened  by 
adverse  development,  some  2.000  miles 
is  presently  in  use.  A  great  effort  has 
been  made  by  the  members  of  the  groups 
affiliated  with  the  Appalachian  Trail 
Conference  to  develop  and  maintain  the 
trail  trom  Maine  to  Georgia  and  the  12 
other  States  through  v.hlch  It  passes. 
Largely  becau.se  of  the  efforts  of  these 
25,000  people,  it  is  estimated  that  this 
trail  experienced  1  iiiillion  clays  of  visi- 
tors use  in  1966.  In  trstiinony  before  the 
committee,  Stanley  Murray,  chairman 
of  the  Appalachian  Trail  Conference, 
stated  that  It  was  apparent  that  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail  cannot  .-survive  without 
some  more  definite  means  f.ir  assuring 
the  preservation  of  the  right-of-way. 
The  only  means  we  can  see  for  achieving 
permanent  protection  for  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail,  he  said,  is  Federal  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Appalachian  Trail  will  afford  us 
a  meaningful  way  to  evaluate  future  pro- 
posals becau.se  it  will  enable  the  admin- 
istrative authority  to  negotiate  coopera- 
tive agreements  for  the  use  of  private 
lands  for  trail  purposes.  Such  agreements 
have  been  u.sed  in  the  past  very  success- 
fully and  we  hope  that  they  will  continue 
to  be  a  means  for  achieving  the  objective 
sought  under  this  legislation.  It  should 
also  afford  us  some  valuable  experience 
In  developing  a  pattern  for  cooperation 
between  local.  State  and  Federal  agen- 
cies. Finally,  the  authorization  and  estab- 
lishment of  the  Appalachian  National 
Scenic  Trail  will  provide  us  with  some 
information  with  respect  to  development, 
management,  and  operation  costs  which 
will  be  useful  when  we  consider  proposed 
additions  to  the  system  in  the  years 
ahead. 

We  left  in  the  bill  a  section  providing 
for  an  advisorj-  council  for  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail  because  we  wished  to  retain 
and  make  use  of  the  extensive  citizen  in- 
terest in  this  trail.  However,  the  commit- 
tee struck  out  a  provision  providing  that 
the  advisory  council  would  receive  ex- 
penses and  per  diem  for  attending  meet- 
ings. The  committee  thought  that  the 
Appalachian  Trail  enthusiasts  would 
serve  willingly  without  compensation  for 
expenses. 

In  addition,  the  bill  authoiizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  where  appropriate, 
to  study  13  other  trails  for  possible  con- 
gressional designation  as  national  scenic 
trails.  I  might  say  that  three  of  these 
trails  were  recommended  for  immediate 
authorization — the  Potomac  Heritage, 
the  Continental  Divide,  and  the  Pacific 
Crest — however,  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  .subcommittee  that  further  stud>'  was 
needed  before  we  should  proceed  with 
their  authorization.  The  bill  outlines,  in 
r:>nsiderable  detail,  the  information  re- 
culred  to  be  Included  in  the  reports  rec- 
ommending the  establishment  of  future 
national  scenic  trails. 


The  bill  provides  that  the  Appalachian 
National  Scenic  Trail  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered -prlmai-ily  as  a  footpath."  While 
retaining  this  language,  the  committee 
report  emphasizes  that  this  tennlnology 
does  not  mean  that  the  trail  would  be 
administered  exclusively  for  foot  travel. 
We  ixiinted  out  in  the  committee  report 
that  horseback  riding  is  pie.sentiy  )-er- 
mitted  on  some  segments  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail  and  we  want  to  make  :aire 
that  the  legl.slatlve  history  is  abundantly 
clear  that  vo  do  not  plan  to  discontinue 
horseback  riding  where  it  is  now  i)er- 
mltied. 

There  is  sufficient  flexibility  in  the  bill 
for  future  recreation  trails.  The.se  trails 
will  be  located  in  or  near  I'le  Nation's 
urban  areas  on  lands  adniinisU  red  by 
Federal,  State,  or  local  governmental 
agencies. 

They  will  not  necessarily  be  continuous 
or  extended  trails,  like  the  scenic  trails, 
but  they  will  be  adequate  to  meet  a 
variety  of  public  uses.  We  anticipate  that 
the  national  recreation  trails  will  be  de- 
veloped to  accommodate,  for  example, 
people  who  merely  want  to  get  outside 
for  a  Sunday  stroll.  Some  may  be  spe- 
cially designed  for  horseback  riders  and 
.some  may  be  constructed  to  accommo- 
date bicycle  riders  or  even  "tote  goaf  or 
trail  bike  enthusiasts.  We  view  these 
trails  as  intensive  public-use  facilities 
which  will  help  to  meet  the  great  need 
for  outdoor  recreation  opportunities  for 
the  Nation's  city  dwellers. 

Some  of  the  recreation  trails  will  be 
located  in  national  parks  and  national 
forests  and  will  be  constructed  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Park  Service 
or  the  National  Forest  Service.  This  leg- 
islation encourages  the  States  to  estab- 
lish and  administer  recreation  trails  in 
State  parks  and  the  States  could  use 
land  and  water  conservation  funds  for 
this  purpose. 

The  legislation  encourages  local  units 
of  government  to  establish  and  adminis- 
ter recreation  trails  near  urban  centers. 
Such  trails  could  be  suitably  marked  as 
parts  of  the  Nationwide  System  of  Trails, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  4865,  as  amended, 
provides  the  means  for  establishing  an 
effective  system  of  recreation  and  scenic 
trails.  Trails  under  this  plan  should  be 
a  great  bargain  both  dollar-wise  and  rec- 
reation-wise. A  little  money  invested  in 
this  program  could  go  a  long  way  toward 
providing  recreation  resources  which  will 
be  very  valuable  assets  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Burton]  . 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  in  favor,  and  support,  the  legisla- 
tion establishing  a  national  system  of 
trails.  This  bill  has  particular  signifi- 
cance for  Utah. 

Included  in  the  system  of  trails  are  the 
Mormon  Pioneer  Trail  and  the  Mormon 
Battalion  Trail. 

I  have  a  personal  interest  in  these  two 
trails.  My  grandfather,  Thomas  Walton 
Burton,  migrated  to  Utah  by  walking 
over  the  Mormon  Pioneer  Trail  in  1855- 
56.  My  wife,  Janice,  is  a  descendant  of  a 
member  of  the  Mormon  Battalion.  James 


Shupe.  her  paternal  grandfather,  was 
one  of  the  battalion  volunteers  who  made 
tlie  long  trek  and  then  settled  in  North 
Opden  upon  its  completion.  Thomas 
Walton  Burton,  with  his  older  brother, 
William,  first  cstabll.shed  in  Kaysville 
and  later  moved  to  Opden. 

The  two  Utah -connected  routes  are  in 
rood  company  in  tlie  bill.  Also  to  he- 
s'tudied  are.  for  example,  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Trail,  the  Oregon  Trail,  the  Santa 
Fc  Trail,  gold  rush  trails  in  Alaska,  and 
some  of  t'le  famous  old  cattle  trails  of 
tlif  Southwest. 

One  tiall.  the  Appalachian,  which  ex- 
tends some  2,000  miles  from  Maine  to 
Georgia,  is  established  by  the  bill  as  the 
initial  national  .scenic  trail.  It  is  the  only 
trail  actually  included  in  the  system:  all 
(.thers  mentioned  in  the  iegislotion  are 
designated  for  .study. 

Most  people  liave  heard  of  the  Mor- 
mon Pioneer  Trail,  whether  they  are 
Mormons  or  Ut.ahans  or  whatever.  The 
Mormon  Battalion  route  is  not  so  well 
known.  The  way  of  the  pioneers,  of 
cour.se.  carried  ihiii  Irom  Nauvoo.  Li., 
to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  traversed  the  in- 
tervening States  of  Iowa.  Nebraska,  and 
Wyoming. 

On  some  of  my  travels  between  Wash- 
ington and  Utah.  I  have  taken  occasion 
to  follow  sections  of  the  Mormon  Pioneer 
loule  T  recent Iv  visited  again  the  fas- 
cinating city  of  Nauvoo.  located  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  cur- 
rently undergoing  restoration.  The  res- 
toration, in  fact,  is  well-advanced. 

Like  many  other  Uta-^ans  I  liavp  .niso 
cros.sed  the  Mormon  Pioneer  Bridge 
which  spans  the  Mi-ssouri  near  Omaha, 
visited  the  cemetery  at  Florence.  Nebr  . 
where  some  of  those  who  did  not  com- 
plete the  march  westward  are  buried, 
and  stood  at  the  site  near  Devil's  Gate 
in  Wyoming  where  disaster  overtook 
some  of  tlie  handcart  companies. 

But  the  route  is  not  always  easy  to 
follow.  In  some  places  today's  modern 
highways  pursue  the  same  trail.  But  in 
others,  a  person  has  to  be  almost  a  pio- 
neer himself  to  find  it.  The  trail  should 
be  properly  marked  and  the  necessary 
work  done  to  make  it  a  living  memorial 
that  today's  history  buffs  and  the  pub- 
lic in  general  can  locate  and  follow. 

It  was  upon  my  recommendation  that 
the  House  committee  added  the  Mormon 
Battalion  Trail  to  the  list  of  routes  to  be 
studied.  Tlie  battalion  story  is  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  one.  But  it  has  been 
somewhat  lost  sight  of.  probably  because 
of  the  great  attention  given  to  the  other 
Mormon  march.  The  Battalion  Trail 
begins  at  Mount  Pisgah.  Iowa,  and  fol- 
lows a  2.000-mile  course  through  Kan- 
sas. Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona 
to  San  Diego,  and  then  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.  The  marchers  were  members  of 
the  Mormon  faith  who  answered  a  call 
from  the  Government  to  fight  in  the  war 
with  Mexico. 

Some  500  men  volimteered.  They  were 
organized  at  Fort  Leavenworth  and  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  Lt.  Col.  Philip 
St.  George  Cooke,  a  West  Pointer  who 
later  served  the  Union  as  a  general 
in  the  Civil  War.  The  march  was  not 
particularly  important  from  a  military 
standpoint,    although    some    successful 
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artillery  engagements  did  take  place. 
But  from  the  standpoint  of  trailblazing 
and   exploration,  it  was  slgBificant. 

The  battalion  located  the  most  feasible 
route  between  Sante  Fe  and  the  west 
coast,  a  route  that  was  later  followed  by 
thousands  of  Inrunigrants  and  two  con- 
tinental railroads,  the  Sante  Fe  and  the 
Southern  Pacific.  Colonel  Cooke,  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  battalion  at  the  end  of 
the  campaign,  said: 

History  may  be  searched  In  vain  for  an 
equal  march  of  Infantry.  Nlno»tenths  of  It 
has  been  through  wilderness,  where  nothing 
but  savages  and  wild  beasts  al°e  found,  or 
deserts  where,  for  want  of  wat)er,  there  are 
no  living  creatures  .  .  .  Thus  miirchlng,  half- 
naked  and  half-fed,  and  living  upon  wild 
animals,  we  have  discovered  anq  laid  a  road 
of   great   value   to   our   count ry[ 

I  think  the  idea  of  a  national  system 
of  trails  is  a  good  one.  And,  certainly,  the 
Utah-connected  trails  aret  important 
parts  of  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yheTd?  i 

Mr.  SAYIOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  just  boen  informed 
that  the  water  resources  funjd,  or  what- 
ever you  call  it,  is  in  the  red  by  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  Is  that  possible? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Potentially  That  is  why 
the  Congress  decided  to  pass  this  bill  and 
get  it  out  of  the  red.  , 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  tlij  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  There  is  no  djiflcit  in  the 
land  and  water  conservatiofli  fund.  The 
Congress  has  authoi-lzed  a  number  of 
projects.  Tlie  AppropriationsiCommittees 
of  the  two  bodies  have  detafmined  that 
they  should  pay  for  these  pil0jects  out  of 
the  land  and  water  conserfation  fund, 
which  has  two  aspects:  On<  which  uses 
the  money  for  Federal  expenditure  and 
the  other  for  matching  money  with  the 
States,  or  through  the  Stated  by  the  local 
governments. 

The  Congress  has  authorised  projects 
beyond  our  ability  to  financli  them  from 
the  land  and  water  conser  ation  fund. 
This  year  the  Congress,  as  t\\  i  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  says,  e:)  panded  the 
fund  so  that  we  hope  therei  is  sufficient 
money  to  pay  for  those  projects  which 
have  been  authorized,  but  wliich  have 
not  been  established  compl|itely,  where 
land  has  not  been  acquired;  and  so  on. 
We  hope  through  this  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  that  we  jean,  out  of 
that  fimd,  take  care  of  the  tl'mjigs  author- 
ized In  the  past  and  we  hajve  been  au- 
thorizing today.  There  is  na  secret  that 
the  Congress  has  been  a  litlile  generous 
in  authorizing  these  project^,  because  it 
is  like  voting  for  motherhood,  and  so  on, 
but  when  it  comes  to  votini  money  for 
the  projects  we  have  voted  xp  authorize, 
it  is  a  little  different  story,  bfcause  there 
is  some  stigma  attached  to  viting  for  the 
funds.  But  we  hope  the  lanl  and  water 
conservation  fund  can  take  (4re  of  this. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  ipeaker.  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Statm  has  built  a 
long  and  distinguished  record  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  Nation  in  a 'broad  lange 
of  categories.  Not  the  least  c>|  our  efforts 
have  been  directed  toward  lithe  recrea- 
tional needs  of  the  people.  \^  have  gone 


far  toward  establishing  a  national  park 
system  which  can  be  the  envy  of  the 
world.  Similarly,  under  the  concept  of 
multiple  use,  our  national  forests  and  the 
reservoirs  of  the  dams,  under  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, all  serve  as  locales  for  recreational 
outlet. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  recent  contri- 
bution, administratively,  has  been  the 
creation  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation in  the  Department  of  Interior, 
in  1962.  Director  Ed  Crafts  and  his 
agency  have  been  charged  with  the 
formidable  task  of  studying  the  recrea- 
tional needs  and  capabilities  of  all  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  agencies.  BOR  is 
further  charged  with  the  coordination 
of  the  recreation  activities  of  these  gov- 
ernmental units,  and  with  the  formula- 
tion of  a  nationwide  recreation  plan. 

Prior  to  the  presentation  of  the  na- 
tionwide plan  the  Bureau  has  been  active 
in  developinor  legislative  proposals  which, 
if  enacted,  would  easily  fit  into  the  fin- 
ished national  recreational  .scheme.  One 
such  proposal,  for  which  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  and  other  cooperat- 
ing agencies  deserve  commendation,  is 
that  of  outlining  a  nationwide  system  of 
trails.  Bills  to  accomplish  this  were  first 
introduced  in  the  89th  Congress. 

In  this  Congress,  my  sponsorship  of 
H.R.  16256  places  me  in  company  of 
many  of  my  colleagues  who  have  similar- 
ly expressed  their  support  of  this  con- 
cept. Healings  have  been  held  in  both 
Chambers  of  the  Congress  and  reported 
to  the  House  and  Senate  floor.  I  hope  the 
House  will  act  favorably  on  this  bill,  to- 
day. 

At  the  time  of  the  hearings  in  March  of 
last  year,  the  chairman  of  our  Interior 
Committee  said: 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  the  bill  was 
brought  up  this  early  In  the  session  Is  that 
It  Is  a  bin  that  does  not  offer  too  much  ex- 
pense In  the  immediate  future.  The  acquisi- 
tion expense  Is  very  low.  Keeping  In  mind 
that  there  Is  a  $400  million  backlog,  at  the 
present  time,  with  respect  to  the  appropria- 
tion of  authorized  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
properties  for  our  national  park  and  recre- 
ation system.  This   bill   would  not  add   to 


that   amount  like  some  of  the  other  bills 
that  we  have  before  us. 

The  combination  of  factors  which  the 
distinguished  chairman  mentioned — a 
great  deal  of  support  coupled  with  low 
acquisition  cost — would  seem  to  make 
the  trails  bill  a  high  priority  item  for 
consideration  by  the  Congress.  My  col- 
leagues are  doubtless  aware  that  this 
year  we  have  slackened  greatly  from  the 
conservation  pace  of  recent  Congresses. 
Since  budgetary  considerations  plays  a 
major  role  in  this  slowdown,  I  would 
suggest  that  our  efforts  would  be  well  di- 
rected to  a  piece  of  legislation  for  which 
acquLsition  costs  involved  are  less  of  a 
burden. 

The  testimony  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment last  year  cited  an  acquisition  cost 
of  $9,985,000  for  all  non-Federal  lands 
lying  on  the  four  proposed  national 
trails — Appalachian,  Continental  Divide, 
Pacific  Crest,  and  Potomac  Heritage — 
with  a  total  trail  mileage  of  over  8,200 
miles,  even  though  the  Appalachian  Trail 
is  the  only  national  trail  designated  as 
such  in  the  bill  before  the  House. 

The  departmental  statement  expres.sed 
the  hope,  "that  satisfactory  written  co- 
operative agreements  can  be  negotiated 
which  will  materially  reduce  the  need  for 
land  acquisition,  and  thus  the  estimated 
cost." 

Members  would  certainly  welcome  such 
a  development,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  delay  we  arc  experiencing  is 
probably  adding  to  the  ultimate  cost  bo- 
cause  of  the  almost  imiversally  prevalent 
appreciation  in  value  of  choice  recrea- 
tional lands. 

Perhaps  some  statistics  gathered  from 
the  BOR  publication.  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Trends  will  help  in  showing  the  im- 
portance of  providing  an  adequate  trail 
system  in  the  United  States. 

First  it  should  be  noted  that  the  sta- 
tistics were  gathered  in  1965  and  com- 
pared with  a  similar  survey  taken  in  1960 
for  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission. 

I  have  selected  from  the  data  those 
items  of  recreation  activity  which  utilize 
trails,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  figures 
are  shown  in  table  1 : 


TABLE  1. 


SUMMERTIME  PARTICIPATION  IN  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  ACTIVITIES 
IMIIIrons  ot  Occasions] 


196S  rank 


Activity 


1960 


196S 


1980 


2000 


J 

5 

II 
lb 


Walking  for  pleasurt. 

Bicycling    

Mature  Walks 

Hiking. 


568 

228 
98 
34 


1,030 

467 

117 

50 


,539 

617 

173 

89 


2.581 
860 
274 
159 


Total. 


926 


1.664 


2,418 


3.874 


One  of  the  most  Interesting  aspects  of 
the  information  presented  is  the  top 
ranking  of  walking  for  pleasure.  In  1960, 
the  most  popular  activity  was  driving 
for  pleasure.  The  1960  findings  were  sub- 
sequently used  to  justify  an  extensive 
pro.ijram  of  parkway  and  scenic  road  de- 
velopment. A  similar  favorable  response 
to  thn  current  findings  would  seem  not 
only  fair,  but  far  less  costly. 

Medically  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
-.v.TJUing  and  jogging  are  now  viewed  as 
highly  beneficial  to  individuals,  especially 
for  ad'.ilts.  Contrariwise,  the  automobile 
annually  c::ncts  a  rising  toll  of  human 
lives. 


The  1965  participation  figures  in  the 
table  represent  an  increase  of  80  per- 
cent over  1960  levels.  Even  more  impres- 
sive is  the  projected  increase  in  partici- 
pation in  these  four  activities  by  the  year 
2000 — an  increase  of  133  percent  from 
the  1965  level. 

Another  question  deserving  considera- 
tion is  that  of  the  proximity  of  the  trails 
to  the  users.  In  "Trails  for  America"  it 
was  stated  this  way : 

A  recurring  tiieme  In  the  1962  report  and 
.v.uili^s  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission  is  the  need  to  provide 
oi'tdoor  recre.ttion  opportunities  near  the 
homes  of  p:ople   who  live   In   heavily   popu- 
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lated  areas.  The  need  Is  urgent  and  growing. 
An  estimated  three-quarters  of  the  Nation's 
population  will  live  in  a  packed  urban  en- 
vironment by  the  turn  of  the  centiu-y.  Most 
win  be  wage  earners,  significantly  affected 
by  automation.  Almost  all  will  have  increas- 
ing amounts  of  leisure  time. 

Trails  located  In  or  near  metropolitan  areas 
and  adapted  to  the  use  of  walker.e.  hikers, 
horseback  riders,  and  cyclists  are  among  the 
best  means  of  accommodating  urban  recrea- 
tionlsts. 

The  various  bills  to  which  I  made 
reference,  including  H.R.  16257.  make 
provision  for  the  need  for  close-by  rec- 
reational facilities  in  the  section  on  State 
and  metropolitan  trails.  The  terms  of  the 
bill  direct  the  Secretaries  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Agriculture,  and 
Interior,  through  authority  vested  in 
them,  to  encourage  State  and  local  offi- 
cials with  whom  they  deal  to  establish 
such  trails. 

The  bill  to  provide  a  nationwide  sys- 
tem of  trails  is  an  excellent  means  by 
which  to  meet  a  portion  of  the  grow- 
ing recreational  requirements  of  the 
United  States,  at  this  time. 

The  Georgia  campaign  was  probably 
one  of  the  most  significant  factors  in 
determining  the  course  of  the  Civil  War. 
Georgia  was  the  industrial  and  economic 
heart  of  the  South.  Through  the  destruc- 
tion or  capture  of  Atlanta's  warmaking 
factories  and  food-producing  planta- 
tions, the  backbone  of  the  South  was 
broken.  Furthermore.  President  Lincoln 
was  facing  a  difficult  bid  for  reelection 
and  many  people  in  the  North  favored 
a  negotiated  peace  with  the  South.  Thus, 
a  victory  was  needed  to  insure  Lincoln's 
reelection. 

Gen.  Ulysses  Grant  entrusted  the  task 
of  taking  Georgia  into  the  hands  of  one 
of  his  most  able  young  generals,  William 
T.  Sherman.  On  May  9  through  May  13, 
1864,  the  battle  of  Dalton,  Ga.,  was 
fought.  This  was  the  first  battle  of  the 
Georgia  campaign.  During  the  summer 
of  1964,  battles  were  fought  at  such 
sites  at  Resaco,  Adarsville,  Big  Shanty, 
Kennesaw  Mountain,  and  Atlanta.  This 
bloody  and  ruinous  campaign  would  end 
with  Sherman  giving  Lincoln  his  Christ- 
mas present  of  that  city — the  city  of 
Savannah. 

The  city  of  Atlanta  has  undertaken  a 
project  to  preserve  some  of  the  battle 
sites  of  the  Atlanta  campaign.  I  now.  pro- 
pose the  whole  Georgia  campaign  be 
memoralized  in  a  national  trail  that 
would  extend  from  Dalton.  Ga.,  to 
Savannah,  Ga.  To  help  me  formulate 
plans  for  this  trail,  I  have  appointed  a 
committee  of  distinguished  Georgia  his- 
torians who  are  as  follows:  Mr.  Franklin 
Garrett,  director  of  the  Georgia  His- 
torical Society;  Col.  Alan  P.  Julian,  U.S. 
Army  Retired,  ex-director  of  the  Georgia 
Historical  Society  and  Mr.  Beverly 
Dubose.  member  of  the  Georgia  His- 
torical Commission. 

Soon  I  plan  to  present  a  detailed  plan 
for  the  implemenation  of  this  idea. 

For  the  best  possible  summary  state- 
ment, I  find  that  I  do  best  to  turn  to  the 
distinguished  Interior  Committee  chair- 
man once  again  who  said: 

This  la  an  attractive  piece  of  legislation. 
One  of  the  nice  things  about  it  is  that, 
apparently,  the  various  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment are  more  or  less  in  the  same  position 


of  supporting  the  legislation.  I  hope  tJiat  we 
can  move  It  fairly  rapidly  and  make  it  one  of 
the   contributions   of   this   OOth    Congress. 

I  share  this  hope. 

In  summary,  I  am  happy  to  cast  my 
ballot  today  in  support  of  H.R.  4865. 
Prior  to  my  political  career  I  enjoyed 
many  happy  hours  hiking  in  the 
mountains  of  northern  Georgia;  par- 
ticularly along  sections  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail.  At  times  these  liikes  in- 
volved overnight  stays.  I  have  en- 
couraged my  children,  through  partici- 
pation in  Boy  Scout  activities  and 
through  cooperation  with  others  to  adopt 
hiking  as  a  pleasurable  form  of  whole- 
.some  recreation. 

My  oldest  son,  Michael  Blackburn, 
age  15,  spent  several  days  along  the 
Ai'Palachian  Trail  in  northern  Tennes- 
see in  company  with  my  good  friend,  A. 
Mims  Wilkinson,  and  his  son,  Terry,  also 
15.  Thus,  it  should  be  apparent  to  all  that 
my  interest  in  improving  the  recreational 
facilities  for  hiking  in  the  rugged  but 
natural  and  unspoiled  areas  of  our 
country  is  an  interest  of  many  years 
.standing,  and  one  of  deep  personal  in- 
volvement. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
their  support  to  this  measure.  We  have 
an  opportunity  to  preserve  a  heritage  for 
our  children  and  those  who  will  come 
after.  Such  a  heritage  can  be  preserved, 
but  once  destroyed,  it  can  not  be  re- 
stored. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  July  of 
1967  I  went  to  the  town  of  .Mlantic  City, 
Wyo..  so  named  because  it  is  virtually 
at  the  foot  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  side 
of  the  Continental  Divide.  From  Atlantic 
City,  a  local  resident  took  me  out  about 
6  miles  across  public  lands  and  down 
into  a  creek  bed  of  Rock  Creek,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Sweetwater  River.  At  this 
point  there  is  a  modest  marker  in  dan- 
ger of  falling  into  disrepair.  It  marks  the 
spot  v.here  a  Mormon  handcart  company 
of  1846  camped  in  October  and  fell  prey 
to  a  heavy  snowstorm  after  their  pro- 
visions had  dwindled  to  dangerous  min- 
imums.  About  16  members  of  that  hand- 
cart company  died  in  that  period  and 
the  remainder  were  rescued  by  special 
rescue  i>arties  sent  by  President  Brigham 
Young  from  Salt  Lake  City.  My  grand- 
mother, Susannah  Stone,  a  single  girl, 
was  among  the  survivors. 

It  was  along  this  trail  that  the  Don- 
ner  party  of  1846  and  the  first  wagon 
party  of  Mormon  pioneers  of  1847  trav- 
eled. I  am  also  told  it  is  on  a  pony  ex- 
press trail.  At  any  rate  it  was  a  well- 
traveled  pioneer  road  of  the  middle  19th 
century.  The  wagon  marks  are  still  clear- 
ly visible  although  there  has  been  no 
travel  for  many  years.  In  the  .sagebrush 
of  the  area  can  be  found  graves  of  some 
of  those  pioneers  scattered  along  the 
trail. 

The  spot  is  little  known  and  scarcely 
noticed  in  this  country  where  antelope 
play  in  profusion.  The  trail  is  still  re- 
coverable, and  so  it  is  with  great  satis- 
faction that  I  join  my  fellow  Utahans 
today  in  hailing  this  legislation  which 
will  authorize  a  study  of  several  trails, 
including  the  Mormon  trail  and  a  Mor- 
mon battalion  trail  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  creating  national  trails  of 
these  historic  routes.  It  is  with  great 


personal  pleasure  that  I  endorse  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  National  Trails  Act 
of  1968  which  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina IMr.  Taylor!,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  IMr.  Aspinall]  of  the  In- 
terior Committee  have  brought  to  the 
House  for  consideration  today.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  introduce  similar  mea.sures 
during  the  89th  and  90th  Congresses. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  au- 
thorized a  study  of  the  proposed  Lewis 
and  Clark  Trail  which  would  commemo- 
rate the  famed  expedition  to  the  West  of 
Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark  in 
the  early  19th  century.  I  was  especially 
gratified  to  note  that  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee chose  to  amend  the  original  bill 
to  provide  that  this  trail  would  extend 
from  Wood  River,  111.,  which  is  in  my  dis- 
trict, to  the  west  coast  rather  than  from 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  in- 
form the  committee  during  their  hear- 
ings last  year  that  historically  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Expedition  originated  in  Wood 
River.  The  explorers  and  their  band  of 
mr'n  camped  near  Wood  River  in  the 
winter  of  1803  before  embarking  on  their 
arduous  trip  to  the  West.  It  was  my  pleas- 
ure to  participate  recently  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  park  commemorating  tliis 
famous  jumping  off  point. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  saddened  by  the 
fact  that  the  committee  did  not  include 
a  study  of  the  MLssissippi  River  Trail  as 
I  propo-sed  in  my  original  bill.  This  trail 
envisioned  as  stretching  the  length  of  the 
Mississippi  from  Minnesota  in  the  North 
to  New  Orleans.  La.,  in  the  South— nearly 
2.400  miles  in  length  from  headwaters  to 
confiuence  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

This  trail  in  Illinois  could  parallel  the 
Great  River  Road  for  which  I  have  been 
.'■eeking  funds.  Parallehng  the  River 
Road,  the  Mis.sissippi  River  Trail  would 
be  a  .<;uitable  complement  and  conceiv- 
ably could  bisect  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Trail  near  Wood  River,  111.  As  I  pointed 
out  in  my  testimony  before  the  distin- 
guished Taylor  subcommittee: 

These  arteries  could  give  rise  to  substan- 
tial tourism  development  in  southern  IIU- 
nols.  an  area  sorely  needing  economic  diversi- 
fication. 

However.  I  can  certainly  understand 
the  legislative  and  budgetary  realities 
which  placed  constraints  on  the  commit- 
tee and  would  never  let  this  outweigh  my 
overall  support  for  this  excellent  bill. 
Perhaps  at  some  future  date,  hopefully 
not  too  long  from  now,  when  budgetary 
pressures  are  less  serious,  the  distin- 
guished subcommittee  chaired  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carohna  IMr. 
TaylokI  could  favorably  consider  a  study 
of  the  Mississippi  River  Trail. 

Again  I  congratulate  my  colleagues  on 
the  Interior  Committee  for  reporting 
such  an  excellent  bill  and  commend  it  to 
my  friends  in  the  House  of  overwhelming 
passage. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
happy  to  see  this  fine  bill  come  to  the 
House. 

I  originally  filed  a  related  bill  for  the 
Appalachian  National  Scenic  Trail  and 
as  stated  in  the  report  that  trail  "repre- 
sents almost  everythiiig  which  the  pend- 
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Ing  bill  can  be  expected  to  provide  with 
respect  to  the  establlshmenl  of  national 
scenic  trails." 

This  bill  Is  a  great  conservation  and 
recreational  measure  thatj  saves  and 
opens  up  for  public  enjoynient  and  use 
some  of  the  finest,  loveliest  natural 
areas  and  beauties  in  the  w>[)rld. 

I  am  very  proud  to  have  ilayed  a  part 
in  this  very  useful,  inspijing  project, 
which  holds  so  much  proiiise  for  the 
people  of  this  country,  as  (ong  as  this 
Nation  shall  endure,  to  ejqberience  the 
wholesome  rewards  of  outdoor  life  in  the 
deep  recesses  of  our  forests,  the  peace- 
ful dales  and  valleys  and  ofty  moun- 
tain fastness. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  measure  the 
benefits  this  bill  will  bring  to  so  many 
people  and  the  real  ha|  ipiness  and 
healthful  satisfactions  it  wl  1  give  them. 

I  want  to  commend  and  thank  my 
very  able  distinguished  frieril.  Chairman 
AspiNALL.and  his  fine  comniittee  for  re- 
porting out  and  presenting  this  bill  to 
the  House  in  such  an  abl<!,  impressive 
manner.  i 

And  I  am  also  very  gratiful  to  them 
for  the  very  thoughtful,  efffctive  atten- 
tion and  consideration  that  Ithey  gave  to 
some  of  the  provisions  of'  my  bill  on 
Appalachian  Trails,  which  ^ow  is  real- 
ized in  so  many  important  Respects. 

Let  me  repeat:  I  am  ve^  happy  to 
see  this  great  bill  before  th«  House,  and 
i  urge  that  in  the  name  of  |innumbered 
people  of  this  and  many  suofeeeding  gen- 
erations, it  will  be  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved. I 

Finally,  let  me  slncerelf  thank  all 
those  in  the  House  who  a,m  so  whole- 
heartedly supporting  this  epochal  bUl. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Iwant  to  ex- 
press my  full  support  of  Hfe.  4865.  th** 
National  Trails  System  Act.  Those  of  us 
who  live  in  or  near  our  great  metropoli- 
tan centers  are  increasingly  fcware  of  the 
need  to  provide  greater  opportunities  for 
a  variety  of  outdoor  recrel  itional  pur- 
poses, such  as  hiking,  biking ,  and  horse- 
back riding. 

The  legislation  before  us  oday,  estab- 
lishes guidelines  and  tools  i  ar  designat- 
ing trails  located  near  thesa  urban  areas 
as  national  recreation  traiUi  In  my  own 
State  of  Maryland,  the  \ppalachian 
Trail  wUl  be  designated  as  '  he  first  na- 
tional scenic  trail.  Fouil  een  others 
throughout  the  country,  H  eluding  the 
Potomac  Heritage  Trail,  1  all  be  ear- 
marked for  intensive  studyi  for  possible 
inclusion  by  Congress  at  'fome  future 
date. 

Given  our  present  fiscal  di  Hculties  and 
the  subsequent  need  to  estj  Dlish  priori- 
ties, I  think  this  is  a  wise  i  pproach.  As 
more  funds  are  available  f  r  conserva- 
tion purposes — and,  of  coixse,  I  hope 
that  will  be  soon — we  can  look  to  ex- 
panding our  national  trail   lystem. 

In  the  meantime,  local  ef  orts  by  gov- 
ernmental agencies  as  wea  as  private 
organizations  such  as  scoui  groups  and 
trail  clubs,  can  develop  aid  maintain 
trails  with  a  view  to  linkir*  up  with  a 
larger  network  in  the  futuDt.  An  exam- 
ple of  such  a  local  endeavor  ean  be  found 
right  here  around  our  Nation's  Capital. 
Only  last  week,  the  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Council  of  Governmfnts  began  a 
drive  to  incorporate  some  JOO  miles  of 


trails  into  a  regional  system,  all  on  pub- 
lic land.  These  trails  will  link  facilities 
such  as  regional  parks,  historic  sites, 
unique  physiographic  and  scenic  areas, 
as  well  as  recreational  facilities  with  our 
city.  Private  groups  will  aid  in  the  de- 
velopment and  upkeep  of  these  trails, 
and  the  National  Park  Service  has  of- 
fered assistance  in  developing  a  portion 
of  the  Potomac  Heritage  Trail  in  Vir- 
ginia from  Cabin  John  Bridge  toward 
Mount  Vernon.  I  strongly  feel  that  such 
cooperation  between  the  private  and  the 
public  sector  is  in  keeping  with  the  leg- 
islation under  consideration  and  pro- 
vides a  major  step  forward  in  achieving 
trails  development  objectives. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  4865.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  378.  nays  18,  not  voting  36, 
as  follows: 

(Ron   No.   258] 
YEAS— 378 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Anderson.  111. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
A&hmore 
Asptnall 
Ay  res 
BarlnK 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bevlll 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 

BOURS 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Brademas 

Bra^co 

Bray 

Brlnkloy 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BrojhiU,  N.C. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Maas. 

Burleson 

Burton,  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Bu^h 

Button 


Byrne.  Pa. 
Bvrnes,  Wis. 
CahlU 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Cellar 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clauaen. 
Don  H. 
C'aw.son.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Con  able 
Conte 
Corbett 
Corman 
CowBer 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dent 

OcTwliiiki 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Duie 

Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downlig 
Duiski 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckliardt 
Edmor.dfon 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
Ell  berg 
Brlenborn 
Esch 

Eshlemaii 
Evans,  Colo. 


Everett 

Farbstein 

Fa.siell 

Feighan 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Priedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
KiKivia 
Galiaanakls 
Garmatz 
Gathings 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Goi'.zalez 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Oreen.  Ores;. 
Green,  Pa. 
Oriffln 
Grifflths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Ourney 
Hagan 
Haley 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Han  n  a 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hebert 
Hechler.  W.  Va. 


Hecklw,  Mass. 

Heist  oskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Htitrhinson 

Irhord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarm-n 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johii!-on.  ra. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Korth 

Kastenmcler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Kirwan 

Kleppe 

Klucirynskl 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

KjTOS 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lepgett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Uoyd 

Long.  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFali 
McMillan 
Mucdor-.ald 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Mahon 
MalUlard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Meeds 
MesklU 
Miller.  Calif. 
Mills 
Mli-.lsh 
Mink 
Mize 
Mona^an 


Bow 

Burke,  Fla. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Devine 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Goodell 


Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris.  N.  Mex. 

Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

.Murphy,  111. 

Myers 

Nntcher 

Nedi-l 

Nili-en 

Nichols 

Nix 

OHara.  Mich. 

OKonsia 

Olren 

ONeal,  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlrger 

Passman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

I'rttls 

^hllbln 

Pickle 

I>ike 

IMrnie 

Poaee 

Podell 

PoH 

Pollock 

Price   111. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pry  or 

Puclrskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

QuiUen 

Rallsback 

RaiidaU 

Rees 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reliiecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodlno 

RoKCrs.  Colo. 

Roiers.  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Roor.ey,  Pa. 

Rofer.thal 

Roster,  kowski 

Roth 

Roudcbush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Geimain 

St.  Orge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

NAYS— 18 

Gross 

Hall 

King,  NY. 
Mavne 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 


Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

TiUcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thom.son,  Wis. 

Tlernau 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Van  Ik 

VlKorito 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalcn 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams.  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydlet 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


MlnshaU 
Reid.  111. 
Scherle 
Vander  Jagt 
Watktns 
Winn 
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NOT  VOTING— 36 


Anderson, 

Tei'.n. 
Blaiiton 
Cabell 
Conyer 
Culver 
de  la  Garza 
Dl"^;ell 
Evlr.s.  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Pino 

Gallagher 
Gardner 


Glaimo 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Herlorg 
Holifield 
Hollaed 
Jones,  Mo. 
Karsten 
King,  CalU. 
Kornegay 
Landrum 
Long,  La. 
Madden 
Murphy,  N.Y. 


O-Hara.  HI. 

Patman 

Rarlck 

Rcsnlck 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Stephens 

Utt 

Waggon  ner 

Whitten 

Willis 

Wright 


So  1  two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof"  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 


Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Ult. 
Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Pino. 
Mr.  Holifield  with  Mr.  Gardner. 
Mr.  Gialmo  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Dlngell. 
Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 
Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Patinan  with  Mr.  OHara  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  DIanton  with  Mr.  Karsten. 
Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Kornegay. 
Mr.  Whitten  with  Mr.   King  of  California. 
Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Stephens. 
Mr.     Anderson     of     Tennessee     with     Mr. 
Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Wright  with  Mr  Rarlck. 
Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 

Mr.  PETTTIS  changed  his  vote  fiom 
"nay"  to  ".yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
a-s  above  recorded. 

The  dooiG  were  opened. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  establish  a  national  trails  .sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill  'S. 
827)  to  establish  a  nationwide  .system  of 
trails,  and  for  other  i)Ui  po.ses. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gcntlemin  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows : 

S.  827 

An  act  to  establish  a  n.Ttionwide  system  of 

trails,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Repreaentath-cs     of     the     Vnited     States     of 

America  in  Congress  assembled , 

STATEMENT    OF    POUCY 

Section  1.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  evet--increasing  out- 
door recreation  needs  of  an  exp.inding  pop- 
ulation and  to  promote  public  access  to, 
travel  within,  and  enjoyment  of.  the  National 
and  State  parks,  forests,  recreation  areas, 
historic  sites,  and  other  areas,  existing  trails 
should  be  improved  and  maintained  and  ad- 
ditional trails  should  be  established  both  in 
the  remaining  highly  scenic  and  un.spoiled 
areas  and  la  ilie  metropolitan  areas  of  the 
Nation. 

nationwibe  system  of  trails 
(b)  To  carry  out  the  policy  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  there  is  hereby 
established  a  nationwide  system  of  trails 
composed  of  (1)  trails  obsignated  as  "na- 
tional scenic  trails"  in  this  Act  or  subse- 
quent Acts  of  Congress:  (2)  park,  forest,  and 
other  recreation  trails  on  lands  within  areas 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  when  desig- 
nated by  the  appropriate  Secret.iry;  |3)  park, 
forest,  and  other  recreation  trails  on  lands 
.•^administered  by  the  States  when  designated 
l)y  the  States  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior:  and  (4)  recreation  trails  on 
Irnds  in  and  near  metropolitan  areas  when 
designated  by  the  administering  agency  .ind 
.'approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Tne  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secre- 
t.iry of  Agriculture,  in  consultation  with  the 
.-ppropriate  Federal  agencies.  States,  local 
!.  jvernments,  private  organizations,  and  ad- 
visory councils,  shall  select  a  uniform  marker 
for  the  nationwide  systCTn  of  trails,  and  shall 
provide  for  the  placement  upon  the  uniform 


marker  of  a  distinctive  symbol  for  each  na- 
tional scenic  trail. 

definition  of  national  scenic  trails 

Sec.  2.  (a)  A  national  scenic  trail  eligible 
to  be  included  in  the  system  is  an  extended 
trail  which  has  natural  historic  and  scenic 
qualities  that  give  the  trail  recreation  use 
potential  of  national  significance.  .Such  trails 
could  be  several  hundred  miles  long,  have 
overnight  shelters  at  appropriate  intervals, 
and  be  interconnected  with  other  major 
trails  to  permit  the  enjoyment  of  extended 
hiliing  or  riding  experieiices.  A  standard  of 
excellence  in  the  routing,  construction,  main- 
tenance, and  marking  consistent  with  each 
trail'.s  character  and  purpose  should  dis- 
tinguish all  national  scenic  trails.  Each 
should  stand  out  in  its  own  right  as  a  rec- 
reation resource  of  Euperlative  quality  and 
physical  challenge,  and  miglit  ixicnd 
through  or  into  several  States. 

(b)  The  following  trails  are  hereby  desig- 
nated as  "iiational  scenic  trails": 

(1 )  The  Appalachian  Trail,  a  trail  of  some 
two  thotisand  miles^  extending  .ilong  the  Ap- 
palachian Mountains  froin  Mount  Katahdln, 
Maine,  to  Springer  Mountain.  Georgia,  fol- 
lowing the  route  ;is  generally  depicttd  on  the 
map  numbered  NST-AT-lOl  wliich  shall  be 
on  file  and  available  for  public  in.spection 
in  the  office  of  the  Director,  National  Tark 
Service. 

(2)  Continental  Divide  Trail,  northern 
sector,  an  approximately  nine  hundred  mile 
segment  of  the  Contlnentr.l  Divide  Trail,  ex- 
tending from  the  C.\naciian  border  in  Gl;'c;er 
National  Park  southward  generally  along  the 
Continental  Divide  to  the  intersection  of  the 
Divide  with  tlie  western  boundary  of  Yel- 
lowstone Natioral  Park,  following  the  route 
rts  genemllv  drpicted  on  the  ir.ap  numbered 
N.ST-CDT  i02  which  shall  »»  on  file  and 
available  for  public  lnspcctio;i  in  tlie  Office 
of  the  Chief.  Forest  .'iervice. 

(3)  Pacific  Crest  Trail,  ii  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miie  tr.dl  extcnJiiig 
from  the  Mexican-California  border  north- 
v.-ard  generally  along  the  moui.t.iin  ranges 
of  the  west  coast  States  to  the  Can.idian- 
Washington  border  near  Lake  Ross,  follow- 
ing the  route  is  generally  depicted  on  the 
map  numbered  NST-PC-103,  which  shall  be 
on  file  and  available  for  public  inspection 
in  the  office  of  the  Chief.  Forest  Service. 

(4)  Potomac  Heritage  Trail,  an  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  mile  trail  extending 
generally  from  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac 
River  to  its  sources  in  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia,  including  the  one  hundred 
and  seventy  mile  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Can.al 
towpath.  following  the  route  as  generally  de- 
pleted on  the  map  numbered  NST-PH-102, 
which  thall  be  on  file  and  available  for  pub- 
lic inspection  in  the  office  of  the  Director. 
National  Park  Service. 

r-KDERAL.    ^.TATE,    AND    LOCAL    PLANNING    FOR 

additional  national  scenic  trails 
(c)  Tlie  .Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Secret.-try  of  Agriculture  where  lands  r.dmin- 
isiered  by  him  are  involved,  sh.il!  make 
studies  of  the  feasibility  and  desirability  (In- 
cluding cost's  and  benefits)  of  designating 
other  trails  as  national  scenic  trails.  Such 
studies  shall  be  made  in  consultation  with 
the  iieads  of  other  Federal  agencies  adminis- 
tering lands  through  which  the  traKs  would 
pass  and  in  cooperation  with  interested  in- 
terstate. State.  local  governmental  r.nd  pri- 
vate .agencies  and  organizations  concerned. 
The  two  Secretaries  shall  submit  the  studies 
to  the  President,  together  with  their  recom- 
mendations resulting  therefrom  for  the  in- 
clusion of  any  or  all  such  trails  in  the  system. 
and  the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gre."-s  such  recommendations,  including  legis- 
lation, as  he  deems  appropriate  The  studies 
shiU  include,  among  others,  all  or  appro- 
priate portions  of — 

in  Continental  Divide  Trail,  southern 
eector.  an  approximately  two  thousand  two 


hundred  mile  segment  of  the  Continental 
Divide  Trail,  extending  from  near  the  Mexi- 
can border  in  southwestern  New  Mexico 
northward  generally  along  the  Gonlineiital 
Divide  to  the  intersection  of  the  divide  with 
the  western  twundary  of  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park. 

(2)  Chisholm  Trail,  from  S.in  Antonio, 
Texas,  approximately  seven  liundred  miles 
north  through  Oklahoma  to  Abilene.  Kansas. 

i3l  I.ewl3  and  Clark  Trail,  from  St.  Louis. 
Mi.ss.iurl  approxIm.Ttely  four  thousand  six 
hundred  miles  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  Ore- 
gon, following  both  the  outbound  and  in- 
honiid  routes  of  the  Lewis  and  Cl.irk 
Expcditl.  n. 

(4)  Natr-hc".  Trr.."e,  from  Nivshville.  Ttn- 
neMce.  approximately  six  hundred  miles  to 
N.itche?;.  Mississippi. 

i5)  North  Country  Trail,  from  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail  In  Vermont,  approxim.itely 
three  thousand  two  hundred  miles  through 
the  States  or  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  Ohio. 
Michigan.  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  to  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  in  North  Dakota 

(6)  Oregon  Trail,  from  Independence,  Mis- 
souri, approximately  two  thousand  miles  to 
near  Fort  Vancouver.  Washington, 

(7)  Santa  Fe  Trail,  from  Independence, 
Mi.^soiiri.  approximately  eight  liundred  miles 
to  Santa  Fe.  New  Mexico. 

( 8 )  Long  Trail,  extfuciing  two  hundre-d  and 
fifty-fivr  inile.-,  irom  the  Massachusetts  bor- 
der northward  t.iroiigh  Vermont  to  the  Ca- 
iiadi.m  border. 

(9)  .\!orn-.o;i  Trail,  exter.dinf;  fr.om  Nauvoo, 
JIiinoi5.  to  .Salt  Luke  CJy,  Utah,  througn  the 
St.ites  of  l-)v.'a,  Nebraska.  ..iid  \V>oinin^. 

( 10)  Gold  Rush  Trails  in  Ala.ska. 

(11)  Mormon  Battalion  Trail,  extending 
two  il.o,.;saiid  n'.iles  from  Mt.  Pi.sgah,  Icwa. 
through  Kan  as.  Colorado.  New  Mexico  ai-^d 
Arizona  to  Lo.i  Angeles,  California. 

zn-T-cixoN  r>f  r.orrrs  ior  natI)N«l 
se-ENic  t;:.'.ils 
•d)  The  .Secretary  cf  Interior  thai!  select 
the  ri^ht^-of-v.-.-.y  for  trrils  designated  a.-,  iia- 
tioii.il  scenic  trails  by  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  par.ipraphs  (H  and  (4»,  and  the  Sec- 
retary f  f  Agriculture  shall  select  the  rights- 
of-way  for  the  trails  designated  by  para- 
graphs (2  I  and  (3».  Such  rights-of-way  th^in 
be  (1)  cf  sufficient  width  and  so  located  to 
protect  natural  conditions,  scenic  and  his- 
toric features,  and  primitive  character  of  the 
trail  area,  to  provide  campsites,  shelters,  .md 
related  public-use  facilities,  and  to  provide 
rrasonable  public  access:  Proridrd.  hou-eur, 
That  acquisitions  in  fee  or  lesser  interests 
lincludin'?  scenic  easements!  wliich  are  ac- 
quired other  than  by  agreement  with  the 
landowner  shall  not  exceed  a  total  of  fifty 
U'-res  per  mile  but  acquisition  in  fee  shall  not 
exceed  vwenty-tive  acies  i:>er  miie:  and  (2»  lo- 
cated to  avoid,  insofar  as  practicable,  ctab- 
lished  highways,  motor  roads,  mining  areas 
p.iwer  transmission  lines,  existing  comn-i-rcial 
and  industrial  clevelooments.  rr.nrc  lenccs 
and  improvements,  private  eiperations.  and 
any  other  activities  that  would  be  inconiijati- 
ble  with  the  protection  of  the  trial  in  its  nat- 
ural condition  and  its  use  for  outdoor  lecrea- 
tion.  Where  practicable,  the  right-of-way  lor 
the  Appalachian  Trail  shall  include  land.'^ 
protected  for  it  under  agreements  in  etfect  on 
January  1.  1966.  to  which  Federal  agencies 
and  States  were  parties.  The  location  and 
width  of  a  national  scenic  trail  right-of-way 
across  Federal  lands  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  another  Federal  agency  shall  be  by  agree- 
ment between  the  head  of  that  agency  and 
the  appropriate  Secretary.  In  selecting  a 
right-of-way,  the  appropriate  Secretary 
shall  obtain  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
States,  local  governments,  private  organiza- 
tions, landowners,  the  land  users  concerned, 
and  the  advisory  council  ectablished  under 
subsection  (fi  of  this  section.  The  appro- 
priate Secretary  may  revise  the  location  and 
width  of  a  right-of-way  from  time  to  time 
as  required  by  circuniStances.  with  the  con- 
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sliuU    publish 

t-of-way  in 
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his  Judgment 

become  cleslr- 

iinges    In    the 


sent  of  the  head  of  any  other- 
Involved,  and  with  the  advlc^and 
of   the   aforesaid  States,   loca 
private  organizations 
■md  the  advisory  council 

The    approprtate    Secretary 
notice  of  the  selection  of  a 
the  Federal  Register.  togetherJUri 
.\te  maps  and  descriptions.  If 
changes  In   the  right-of-way 
.ible.    he    shall    make    the 
same  manner. 

M.^RKERS  TO   roENTIFY    NATION.'    .   SfENIt   TRAILS 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  I  terior  and  the 
.Secretary  of  .Agriculture.  In  cu  i.sultatlon  with 
the  Federal  agencies.  States  local  govern- 
ments, private  organiwitions  concerned,  and 
rhe  advisory  councils,  shall  e  ect  and  maln- 
.iln  the  uniform  marker  for  ,he  nationwide 
system  of  trails  at  approprla  e  points  along 
each  national  scenic  trail  r(  ,ite.  and  shall 
select  a  symbol  for  each  such  :rall  lor  place- 
ment upon  the  uniform  mar  er  Where  the 
trail  route  pusses  through  Fedwal  lands,  .such 
marker  shall  be  erected  and  fcialntalned  by 
the  Federal  agency  administellng  the  lands. 
Where  the"  trail  route  passes  Khrough  iion- 
Pedeml  land»  and  Is  admlnist|red  under  co- 
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.ADVISORY  COl'NCILS  FOR  .V.\TION  \ 

If  I   The  Secreuiry  charged 
tlon  of  the  right-of-way  for  a 
trail  shall  eistabilsh  an  advlscly 
each   such    trail.   Tlie   appropi  ii 
ihall    consult    witli    any    such 
time  to  time  with  respect  to  m 
ti>   the   trail,   including   the  se 
right-of-way.     tlie    .selection, 
maintenance  of  the  markers  ; 
route,   and    tlie   administralioi 
The  members  of  an  advisory  c 
appointed  for  a  term  not  to  e.\ 
by  the  appropriate  Secretary  a; 

(  1 )  A  member  appointed  to 
Federal   department  or   IndepAd 
administering  lands  through  v  i 
route  passes  and  each  appoint 
person  designated  by  the  head  ( 
ment  or  agency, 

(2 1  A  member  appointed  to 
State  through  wnich  the  trail 
appointments    shall    be    made 
mendations  of  the  Governors 

(3)  One  or  more  members 
represent  landowners  and  pri 
tions  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
have  an  established  and  r 
in  the  trail  and  such  appoint 
made  from  recommendations 
-ind  the  heads  oi  such  urgani; 
case  of  the  Appalachian  Tr; 
lachlan  Trail  Conference  sliuU 
by  a  sufficient  number  of  perso 
the  various  sections  of  tJie  co 
which  the  trail  passes. 

The  appropriate  Secretary 
one  member  to  be  chairman 
council  shall  be  filled  in  the  .s; 
the  original  appointment. 

Members  of  an  advisory  coulcil  shall  serve 
without  compensation,  but  tl  e  appropriate 
Secretary  may  pay  the  expen  es  reasonably 
incurred  by  the  council  in  th  performance 
of  its  functions  upon  presenta  ion  of  vouch- 
ers signed  by  the  chairman 

MQUISITION.     DEVELOPMENT.     A.N»    ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF  LANDS  FOR  NATIONAL  !    .ENIC  TRAILS 

(gi  Within  the  exterior  oundaries  ot 
.ireas  under  their  admlnistratli  n  that  are  in- 
cluded in  the  right-of-way  elected  for  a 
national  scenic  trail  as  provii  ed  in  subsec- 
iiou  Id)  of  this  section,  the  hi  ids  of  Federal 
.igencies  may  (1)  enter  into  W  ritten  cooper- 
.iltve  agreements  with  lando  Lrners,  States, 
local  governments,  private  orgj  ilzatlons.  and 
individuals  Ln  order  to  develoi     operate,  and 
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maintain  the  trail;  and  (3)  subject  to  limi- 
tations set  forth  in  subsection  id)  hereof, 
acquire  lands  or  Interests  in  lands  by  dona- 
tion, purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
fimds,  or  exchange. 

(h)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In  the 
exercise  of  his  exchange  authority,  may  ac- 
cept title  to  any  non-Federal  property  within 
the  right-of-way.  and  In  exchange  therefor 
he  may  convey  to  the  grantor  of  such  prop- 
erty any  federally  owned  property  under  his 
Jurisdiction  which  is  located  In  the  States 
through  which  the  tnill  piisses  and  which  he 
dassitlos  as  suitable  for  exchange  or  other 
disposal.  The  values  of  the  properties  so  ex- 
changed either  shall  be  approximately  equal, 
or  if  they  are  not  approximately  equal  the 
values  shall  be  equalized  by  the  payment  of 
c.ish  to  the  grantor  or  to  the  Secretary  as  the 
circumstances  require.  The  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, in  the  exercise  of  hU  exchange 
authority,  may  utilize  authorities  and  pro- 
cedures available  to  him  in  connection  with 
exchanges  of  national  forest  lands. 

ill  Where  the  lands  included  in  a  national 
.scenic  trail  right-of-way  are  outside  of  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  federally  administered 
areas,  the  States  or  local  governments  In- 
volvefl  shall  be  encouraged  1 1 1  to  enter  Into 
wrilleii  cooperative  agreements  with  land- 
owners, private  orgnnlzations.  and  individ- 
u:ils  In  order  to  develop,  operate,  and  maln- 
t.Un  the  trail;  and  (2)  to  acquire,  develop, 
and  administer  such  lands  or  interests 
therein:  Proiidrd.  That  If  the  State  or  local 
novprnments  fail  to  enter  into  such  agree- 
ments or  to  acquire  such  lands  or  interests 
therein  within  two  years  after  the  selection 
of  the  right-of-way.  the  Secretary  charged 
with  the  selection  of  the  right-of-way  may 
I  I  »  enter  into  such  agreements  with  land- 
owners. States,  local  governments,  private 
organizations,  and  individuals:  and  (2)  ac- 
quire private  lands  or  Interests  therein  by 
donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  appro- 
priated funds,  or  exchange,  and  may  develop 
and  administer  such  lands  or  interests 
therein:  Provided  further.  That  exchanges 
shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (hi  of  this  section:  And  provided 
furthrr.  That  the  appropriate  Secretary  shall 
utilize  condemnation  proceedings  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner  to  :icquire  private 
lands  or  interests  therein  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  only  in  c.ises  where,  in  his  judg- 
ment, all  reasonable  efforts  to  acquire  such 
lands  or  interests  therein  by  negotiation  have 
falletl.  and  In  such  cases  he  shall  acquire  the 
fee  title  only  where,  in  his  Judgment,  lesser 
interests  in  land  (including  scenic  ease- 
ments) or  written  agreements  are  not  ade- 
quate, but  such  acquisitions  may  be  made 
only  to  the  extent  authorized  In  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section:  And  provided  further. 
That  neither  Secretary  may  acquire  lands, 
water,  or  Interests  therein  by  condemnation 
without  the  owner's  consent  when  60  per 
centum  or  more  of  the  acreage  within  the 
entire  national  scenic  trail  area  is  owned  by 
Federal.  State,  or  local  governmental  agen- 
cies, but  this  limitation  shall  not  apply  to 
the  acquisition  of  scenic  easements.  Money 
appropriated  for  Federal  purposes  from  the 
land  and  water  consenaiion  fund  shall  be 
available  for  the  acquisition  of  property  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(J)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
develop  and  administer  the  Appalachian  and 
Potomac  Heritage  Ttails  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  develop  and  administer 
the  Continental  Divide  and  Pacific  Crest 
Trails,  except  that  any  portion  of  any  such 
trail  that  Is  within  areas  administered  by  an- 
other Federal  agency  shall  be  administered 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
appropriate  Secretary  and  the  head  of  that 
agency,  or  as  directed  by  the  President.  The 
Federal  agencies  shall  coordinate  their  efforts 
to  provide  uniform  administration  and  pro- 
tection of  the  national  scenic  trails,  and 
shall   give   encouragement   to.   and   cooperate 


with.  States,  local  governments,  private  or- 
ganizations, and  Individuals  in  promoting 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

National  scenic  trails  shall  be  adminis- 
tered, protected,  developed,  and  maintained 
to  retain  their  natural,  scenic,  and  historic 
features:  and  provision  may  be  made  for 
campsites,  shelters,  and  related  public-use 
facilities;  and  other  uses,  including  reason- 
able crossings,  that  will  not  substantially 
Interfere  with  the  nature  and  purposes  of 
the  trails  may  be  permitted  or  authorized, 
as  appropriate:  Provided,  That  the  use  ot 
motorized  vehicles  by  the  general  public 
along  any  national  scenic  trail  shall  be 
prohibited,  and  the  Appalachian  Trail  and 
the  Potomac  Heritage  Trail  in  Virginia  be- 
tween Great  Falls  Park  and  Spout  Run  shall 
be  developed  and  maintained  primarily  as  a 
footpath  to  retain  its  natural  environment: 
Provided  further.  That  the  Federal  laws  and 
regulations  applicable  to  Federal  lands  or 
areas  incluied  in  any  national  scenic  trail 
shall  continue  to  apply  to  the  extent  agreed 
upon  by  the  appropriate  Secretary  and  the 
head  of  the  agency  having  Jurisdiction  over 
the  Federal  lands  involved,  or  as  directed  by 
the  President. 

The  appropriate  Secretary,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  heads  of  any  other  Federal 
agencies  administering  lands  through  which 
a  national  scenic  trail  passes,  and  after  con- 
sultation with  the  States,  local  governments, 
and  private  organizations  concerned,  and  an) 
advisory  council  established  under  subsection 
(f)  of  this  section,  may  issue  regulations, 
which  may  be  revised  from  time  to  time, 
governing  protection,  management,  use.  de- 
velopment, and  administration  of  a  national 
.scenic  trail.  Any  person  who  violates  a  regu- 
lation isstied  pursuant  to  this  .Act  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  may  be 
punished  by  a  tine  of  not  more  than  $500.  or 
by  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  Imprisonment. 

Iki  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  .sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
but  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000.  for  land 
acquisition  during  the  live-year  period  be- 
ginning with  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  No 
funds  for  development  of  the  Continental 
Divide  Trail  shall  be  appropriated  until  sixty 
days  after  the  Secretary  ot  Agriculture  shall 
submit  detailed  plans  for  such  development 
to  the  respective  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

FFDF.RAL    PARK,    FOREST.    AND    OTHER   RECREATION 
TRAILS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  directed 
to  improve,  expand,  and  develop  park,  forest, 
and  other  recreation  trails  for  hiking,  horse- 
back riding,  cycling,  and  other  related  uses 
on  lands  within  areas  administered  by  them: 
Provided.  Tliat  the  tise  of  motorized  vehi- 
cles by  the  general  public  shall  be  prohibited 
on  such  trails  within  ( 1 1  the  natural  and 
historical  areas  of  the  national  park  system; 
(2)  the  national  wildlife  refuge  system;  (3) 
the  national  wilderness  preservation  system; 
and  ( 4 1  other  Federal  lands  where  trails 
are  designated  as  being  closed  to  such  use 
by  the  appropriate  Secretary.  Such  trails 
may  be  designated  and  suitably  marked  as 
part  of  the  nationwide  system  of  trails  by 
the    appropriate    Secretary. 

I  b  I  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
makes  any  conveyance  ot  land  under  any 
of  the  public  land  laws,  he  may  reserve  a 
right-of-way  for  trails  to  the  extent  he 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of   this  Act. 

STATE  AND  METROPOLITAN  AREA  TRAILS 

Sec.  4.  ( a »  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  directed  to  encourage  States  to  con»lder, 
in  their  comprehensive  statewide  outdoor 
recreation  plans  and  proposals  for  financial 
a.s,slstance   for  State  and   local   projects  sub- 
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mltted  pursuant  to  the  L^nd  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act,  needs  and  oppor- 
tunities for  establishing  park,  forest,  and 
other  recreation  trails  on  lands  owned  or 
administered  by  States,  and  recreation  trails 
on  lands  in  or  near  urban  areas.  He  Is  fur- 
ther directed,  in  accordance  with  the  au- 
thority contained  in  the  Act  of  May  28.  1963 
(77  Stat.  49),  to  encourage  States,  political 
subdivisions,  and  private  Interests,  includ- 
ing nonprofit  organization,  to  establish  such 
trails. 

(b)  Tlie  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  directed,  in  administering 
the  program  of  comprehensive  urban  plan- 
ning and  assistance  under  section  701  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954.  to  encourage  the 
planning  of  recreation  trails  in  connection 
with  the  recreation  and  transportation  plan- 
ning for  metropolitan  and  other  urban  areas. 
He  is  further  directed,  in  administering  the 
urban  openspace  program  under  title  VII 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961,  to  encourage 
such  recreation  trails. 

(c)  Tlie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  direct- 
ed, in  accordance  with  authority  vested  in 
him.  to  encourage  States  and  local  agencies 
and  private  Interests  to  establish  such  trails. 

(d)  Such  trails  may  be  designated  and 
suitably  marked  as  parts  of  the  nationwide 
system  of  trails  by  the  States,  their  political 
subdivisions,  or  other  appropriate  adminis- 
tering agencies  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

UTILITY     RIGHTS-OF-WAY 

Sec.  5.  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  .md 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  authorized, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, and  other  Federal  agencies  having 
Jurisdiction,  control  over,  or  information  con- 
cerning the  use.  abandonment,  or  disposition 
of  rights-of-way  and  similar  properties  that 
may  be  suitable  for  trail  route  purposes,  to 
develop  effective  procedures  to  assure  that. 
wherever  practicable,  utility  rights-of-way  or 
similar  properties  having  value  for  trail  route 
purposes  may  be  made  available  for  such  use. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    TAYLOR 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speakrr,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Taylor:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  827 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
HSt.  4865.  as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  wa,s  ordered  to  be  read 

a  third   time,   was  read  the  third  time, 

and  passed. 

TITLE  AMENDMENT   OFFERED  BT   MR.  TAYLOR 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Taylor:  Amend 
the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  establish 
a  national  trails  system,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  title  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  leconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 

A  similar  House  bill  iH.R.  4865)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  INDEMNITY  PAYMENTS 
TO  DAIRY   FARMERS 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pa.ss  the  bill  (H.R. 
17752)  to  provide  indemnity  payments 
to  dairy  farmeis. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
H.R.    17752 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houne  of 
Rrprcurntatives  of  the  United  Stiites  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agricultvire  is  authorized  to  make  in- 
demnity payments,  at  a  fair  market  value,  to 
dairy  farmers  who  have  been  directed  since 
Janttary  1.  1964.  to  remove  their  milk  from 
commercial  markets  because  it  contained 
residues  of  chemicals  registered  and  approved 
for  use  by  the  Federal  Government  at  the 
time  of  such  use.  Such  indemnity  payments 
shall  continue  to  each  dairy  farmer  until  he 
has  been  reinstated  and  is  again  allowed  to 
dispose  of  his  milk  on  commercial  markets. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purpo.ses  of  this  /I'-t. 

Sec.  3.  The  authority  granted  under  this 
Act  shall  expire  on  June  30.  1960 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second    will    be   considered   as   ordeied. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  17752 
provides  for  the  extension  of  expiring 
authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Aj^^ricul- 
ture  to  make  indemnity  payments,  at  a 
fair  market  value,  to  dairy  farmeis  who 
have  been  directed,  since  January  1.  1964, 
to  remove  their  milk  from  commercial 
markets  because  it  contained  residues  of 
chemicals,  registered  and  approved  for 
use  by  the  Federal  Government  at  the 
time  of  such  use. 

In  my  area,  this  problem  arises  chiefly 
from  the  use  of  DDT  and  other  insecti- 
cide sprays  on  cotton  crops.  It  is  often 
carried  by  the  wind  to  nearby  pasture- 
lands  for  dairy  cattle,  and  may  remain 
as  a  contaminant  of  milk  for  a  long  time. 
There  have  been  many  cases  where  milk 
from  cow^  grazed  in  such  pa.sturelands 
may  pass  the  high  standards  of  State 
health  departments,  and  .still  be  ineli- 
gible for  interstate  shipment. 

Obviously,  there  is  much  more  work  to 
be  done  in  this  regard,  and  being  done 
by  the  Agricultural  Researcli  Service. 
Until  new  chemicals,  or  new  means  of 
application  are  developed;  or  new  stand- 
ards of  acceptance  of  milk  for  inter- 
state shipment  are  approved,  dairy 
farmers  of  my  area  will  continue  to  suf- 
fer .serious  los.ses  in  this  regard.  H.R. 
17752,  introduced  by  myself  and  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  Pr.YO.il,  is  intended  to  protect  the 
dairy  farmer  while  the  scientists  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  provide  a 
workable  .solution. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  legislation  will 
no  longer  be  necessary  after  the  expira- 
tion date  of  the  authority  in  our  bill, 
June  30,  1969. 

Clearly,  the  solution  is  not  simply  to 
forbid  u.se  of  certain  in.secticides,  with- 


out providing  others  that  are  equally 
etfeciivc.  By  such  action,  we  would  mere- 
ly be  switching  damages  from  dairy  cat- 
tle to  cotton  crops.  American  agriculture 
has  made  giant  strides  in  research  in 
recent  years,  and  I  believe  that — if  we 
can  buy  ourselves  a  little  more  time 
through  this  legislation,  we  shall  solve 
the  problem  to  everyone's  .satisfaction. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  H.R.  17752. 
which  I  cosixinsor  with  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  WkiteI,  does  one  thing. 

It  indemnifies  dairy  farmers,  wlio 
tlirough  no  fault  of  their  own.  have  llieir 
milk  removed  from  Uie  commercial  mar- 
kets becau.se  it  has  been  contaminated  by 
residues  of  chemicals  registered  and  ap- 
proved for  use  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Although  the  instances  where  the  pro- 
visions for  milk  indemnity  payments 
have  not  been  numerous,  it  is  of  extreme 
importance  to  those  dairymen  who  have 
been  involved. 

While  we  are  protecting  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  citizens  of  our  Nation,  we 
believe  that  we  mu.st  also  help  protect 
the  economic  welfare  of  dairj'  fanners 
who  could  be  forced  into  bankruptcy 
through  no  carelessness  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  'new"  legisla- 
tion. It  does  extend  for  a  1-year  period 
the  pre.sent  law. 

It  is  good  legislation.  It  is  sound  legis- 
lation. It  is  just  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that 
the  Hou.se  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  17752. 

The  que.stion  was  taken;  and  <two- 
third3  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  .  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con.'^id- 
eration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill  <S.  3638 1 
to  extend  for  3  yeans  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  indem- 
nity payments  to  dairy  farmers  for  milk 
icquired  to  be  withheld  from  commercial 
markets  because  it  contains  residues  of 
chemicals  registered  and  approved  for 
use  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Tlicre  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  f  i!- 
lows : 

S.  3&38 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovxe 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A7ncrica  i?t  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3  of  Public  Law  90-95.  approved  September 
28.  1967  (81  Stat.  231;  7  U.SC.  4501).  is 
amended  by  striking  out  June  30.  1968"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'June  30,  1971". 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY      MR       POAGE 

Mr.  POAGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Po<ice:  Strike 
a'.l  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  3638  and 
insert  in  lieu  chereof  the  provisions  of  H  R. 
17752.  as  i),i.';sed. 
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■J  id  II  1.',,  10  as 


The  amendment  was  agrfed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordefled  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  tliird  time,  and 
passed.  I 

The  title  was  amended  at  as  to  read: 
•  An  act  to  provide  indemnity  payments 
to  dairy  farmers."  | 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wf  s  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  'H.4.  17752'  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDMENT  TO  PARI 
FEDERAL  POWER 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Sp  aker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
I H  R.  12698  >  to  amend  pai1  I  of  the  Fed 
eral  Power  Act  to  clarify  t  le  manner  in 
which  the  licensing  autlj  )rity  of  the 
Commission  and  the  ri^ht  I  if  the  United 
States  to  take  over  a  proje  t  or  projects 
upon  or  after  the  explrati  n  of  any  li- 
cense shan  be  exercised,  as  limended. 

Tlae  Cleik  read  as  follows 

H  R.  12698 

Bf  it  enacted  by  tlie  Sent  le  and  Houxp 
(>/  Representatives  of  the  Vmted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assejnblem.  That  section 
7  of  the  Federal  Power  Act.  M  amended  (16 
U.S.C.  800).  is  amended  by  idding  thereto 
the  following  new  subsection: 

■•|C)  Whenever,  after  notlci  and  opportu- 
nity tor  hearing,  the  Commist  on  determines 
that  the  United  States  shot  d  exercise  Its 
rlg'.ir  upon  or  after  the  exf  ration  of  any 
license  to  take  over  any  pro. 
for  public  purpose.^,  the  Comn 


I  OF  THE 
ACT 


ct  or  projects 

sslon  shall  not 

issue  a  new  license  t«  the  orig  nal  licensee  or 


to  a  new  licensee  hut  .shall  su 
mendation  to  Congress  toge 
mlorniation  as  it  niav  considi 


Skc.  1.  Section  14  of  the  Fee  -ral  Power  Act 


mit  Its  recom- 

er  with  such 

ipproprlate.' 


s  amended  by 
preceding  the 
idding  thereto 

ars  before  the 


;is  amended  (16  U.S.C.  8071. 
inserting  "(a  "  immediately 
tirst  sentence  thereof  and  by 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"ibi  No  earlier  than  Ave  \ 
expiration  of  any  license,  t  e  Commission 
.ihall  entertain  applications  f<  •  a  new  license 
.ind  decide  them  in  a  relicen  ng  proceeding 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  :)f  section  15. 
tn  any  rellcenslng  proceed!  ig  before  the 
Commission  any  Federal  cpartment  or 
agency  may  timely  recommei  1.  pursuant  to 
such  rules  as  the  Commiss  on  shall  pre- 
scribe, that  the  United  Sta  .'s  exercise  Its 
right  to  take  over  any  proJ(  .t  or  projects. 
Thereafter,  the  Commission,  if  it  does  not 
Itself  recommend  such  action  ursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  7(ci  of  his  part,  shall 
upon  motion  of  such  departi  lent  or  agency 
.•itay  the  effective  date  of  an  order  issuing 
a  license,  except  an  order  issjing  an  annual 
license  in  accordance  with  he  proviso  of 
section  ISia).  for  two  years  a  ter  the  date  of 
issuance  of  such  order,  afte  which  period 
the  stay  shall  terminate,  un  tsa  terminated 
earlier  upon  motion  of  the  iepartment  or 
.igency  requesting  the  stay  i  ■  by  action  of 
Congress.  The  Cofnmission  s  all  notify  the 
Congress  of  any  stay  grantt  I  pursuant  to 
this  subsection." 

Sec.  3.  Section  15  of  the  Pecjjral  Power  .\ct. 
•lA  amended    (16  U.S.C.  808), 
inserting    "(a)"    immediately 
:lrst  sentence  thereof  and  by 
the  following  new  subsection: 

•'ib»  In  issuing  any  licenles  under  this 
i-ection.  except  an  annual  lie  nse.  the  Coni- 
niission,  on  its  own  motion  oi 
tlon  of  any  licensee,  person, 
pality.  or  State  commission, 
each  State  commission  and  liiensee  affected, 
and  after  opportunity  for  hec  ing,  whenever 
it  ttnds  that  in  conformity  \  Ith  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  improving  c  •  developing  a 
waterway  or  waterways  for  b  netlclal  public 


s  amended  by 
preceding  the 
idding  thereto 


upon  appllca- 
5tKt«,  niunicl- 
ifter  notice  to 


uses  all  or  part  of  any  licensed  project 
should  no  longer  be  used  or  adapted  for  use 
for  power  purposes,  may  license  all  or  part  of 
the  project  works  for  nonpower  use.  A  license 
for  nonpower  use  shall  be  issued  to  a  new 
licensee  only  on  the  condition  that  the  new 
licensee  shall,  before  taking  possession  of  the 
facilities  encompassed  thereunder,  pay  such 
amount  and  assume  such  ^-ontracts  as  the 
United  St.ates  is  required  to  do.  In  the  man- 
ner specified  In  section  14  hereof.  Any  license 
for  nonpower  use  shall  be  a  temporary 
license.  Whenever,  in  the  Judgfnent  of  the 
Commission,  a  State,  municipality,  inter- 
state agency,  or  another  Federal  agency  is 
authorized  and  willing  to  assume  regulatory 
supervision  of  the  lands  and  facilities  in- 
cluded under  the  nonpower  license  and  does 
so,  the  Commission  shall  thereupon  termi- 
nate the  license.  Consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of.  the  Act  of  August  15.  1953  (67 
Stat.  587 1 .  every  licensee  for  nonpower  use 
shall  keep  such  ticcounts  and  hie  such  an- 
nual and  other  periodic  or  special  reports 
concerning  the  removal,  alteration,  non- 
power  use.  or  other  disposition  of  any  proj- 
ect works  or  parts  thereof  covered  by  the 
nonpower  use  license  as  the  Commission 
may  by  rules  and  regulations  or  order  pre- 
scribe as  necessary  or  appropriate." 

Sec.  4.  Section  lOid)  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act.  as  amended  i  16  U.S  C  803).  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof   the  following: 

•  For  any  new  license  Issued  under  section 
15.  the  amortization  reserves  under  this  siib- 
.sectlon  shall  be  maintained  on  and  after  the 
effective  date  of  such  new  license." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  .sup- 
port H.R.  12698.  with  the  amendments 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Communications 
and  Power,  of  which  I  have  the  privilege 
to  be  a  member,  held  3  days  of  hearings 
on  this  bill  and  heard  testimony  from 
representatives  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  various  segments  of  the 
electric  power  industiT  Although  the 
witnesses  differed  oii  some  of  the  details, 
all  agieed  that  legislation  along  these 
lines  is  necessaiy  in  order  to  clarify  the 
procedures  which  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  should  follow  in  determin- 
ing whether  to  relicense  a  hydroproject 
or  whether  to  recommend  takeover  by 
the  United  States. 

As  stated  in  the  committee  report — 
Report  No.  1643.  90th  Congress,  .second 
.session — the  committee  proposed  two 
substantive  amendments  to  the  bill. 

The  first  of  these  would  leduce  the  pe- 
riod of  time  during  which  the  effective 
date  of  a  new  license  could  be  stayed  at 
the  request  of  a  Federal  department  or 
agency.  Our  committee  decided  that  2 
years  was  sufficient  to  pennit  the  Con- 
giess  to  consider  such  a  request  by  a 
Federal  agency,  and  if  the  Congress  had 
not  acted  within  that  2-year  period,  the 
Commission  should  proceed  to  lelicense 
the  project. 

The  second  substantive  amendment 
adopted  by  the  committee  would  delete  a 
proposed  new  section  15(bi  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act.  This  provision  would 
have  allowed  the  Commission  to  impose 
additional  conditions  upon  the  licensee 
after  the  issuance  of  the  new  license. 


The  committee  felt  that  this  provision 
was  unnecessary  in  light  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission's  existing  authority 
under  section  10'C>.  lO'gi,  and  14  of 
the  act. 

Section  Idci  provides  that  all  licen.ses 
•'shall  conform  to  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  the  Commission  may  from  time 
to  time  prescribe  lor  the  protection  of 
life,  health,  and  property.  Thus,  even 
during  the  temi  of  the  license  the  Com- 
mission may  promulgate  rules  and  reg- 
ulations relating  to  "protection  of  life, 
health,  and  property."  and  the  licensee 
would  be  obliged  to  comply  with  such 
regulations. 

Section  10' g  '  provides  that  all  licenses 
shall  contain  such  other  conditions  not 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act  as  the  Commission  may  require" 
Thus,  at  the  time  of  relicensing.  the  Com- 
mission may  require  appropriate  condi- 
tions to  be  included  in  the  new  licen.se 
These  could  be  new  conditions  in  addi- 
tion to  those  required  during  the  initial 
term. 

Section  14  expressly  reserves  the  right 
of  the  United  States  or  any  State  or  mu- 
nicipality to  take  over  aiiy  licensed  proj- 
ect at  any  time  by  condemnation 
proceedinps  upon  payment  of  just  com- 
pensation. This  is  a  right  above  and 
beyond  any  conditions  imposed  in  the 
license  itself. 

Moreover,  the  committee  felt  that  the 
proposed  new  section  15' bi  would  be  a 
complete  departure  from  the  concept 
embodied  in  part  I  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act,  that  a  license,  once  accepted,  be- 
comes a  contract  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  licensee.  It  would  in  effect 
repeal  the  following  provisions  of  section 
6  of  the  present  Federal  Power  Act: 

Licenses  may  be  revoked  only  for  the  rea- 
sons and  In  the  manner  prescribed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  and  may  be  altered  or 
stirrcndered  only  upon  mutual  agreement  be- 
tween the  licensee  and  the  Commission  after 
thirty  days  public  notice. 

In  view  of  the  statutorj-  provisions  and 
this  testimony,  the  Committee  felt  that  it 
was  unnecessaiT  to  grant  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  the  additional  au- 
thority requested  by  it  in  proposed  sub- 
section I5'b> . 

As  stated  in  the  committee  report,  the 
other  changes  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee to  the  FPC-proposed  bill  are  in 
the  nature  of  technical  and  clarifying 
amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the  bill  in  the 
form  lecommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  f.;cn- 
tleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  thank  the  ;^entkman 

In  explaining  the  committee  amend- 
ment striking  out  proposed  section  15<b> 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act — which  would 
have  given  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion specific  authority  to  impose  addi- 
tional conditions  on  a  hydroelectric 
power  project  licensee  after  the  license 
was  issued — the  committee  report  states 
on  page  2 : 

The  committee  feels  that  this  provision 
is  unnecessary  In  light  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission's  power  to  insert  .so-called  open- 
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end  conditions  In  hydroelectric  power  proj- 
ect licenses. 

Was  this  intended  to  mean  that  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  feels  that  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  now  has  the  authority  set 
forth  in  proposed  section  15<b)  of  the 
introduced  bill? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No:  certainly  not. 
The  Federal  Power  Commission  has  au- 
thority under  section  lO'g)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  to  include  in  hydroelectric 
power  project  licenses  "conditions  not  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  "  Under  this  authority,  the  FPC  in- 
cludes so-called  open-end  provisions  in 
hydroelectric  power  project  licenses. 
iS'pical  open-end  conditions  relate  to 
water  releases,  joint  use  of  project  reser- 
voirs and  properties,  installation  capac- 
ity, maintenance  and  operation  of  facili- 
ties, and  conservation  and  development 
of  fish  and  wildlife  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
a  letter  to  me  relating  to  this  authority 
to  include  these  so-called  open-end  con- 
ditions in  hydroelectric  power  project 
licenses : 

Federal  Power  Commission, 
Washington.  D.C.,  June  24,  1968. 
Hon.  Harley  O.  Staggers, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  House  of  Representa- 
tives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  This  responds  to  your 
request  for  my  {>ersonal  views  .ts  to  whether 
Commission  can  condition  licenses  issued 
pursuant  to  Section  15  of  the  Federal  Power 
Aot  to  provide  for  periodic  evaluation  of 
projects  during  their  license  terms,  with  the 
Imposition,  where  appropriate,  of  additional 
reqiUrements  directed  at  maintaining  com- 
prehensive development.  In  my  view  the 
Commission  can  impose  such  a  condition  at 
the  time  It  Issues  a  Section  15  license.  In 
reaching  this  conclusion  I  have  examined 
the  Congressional  objective  underlying  en- 
aotznent  of  the  Federal  Water  Power  Act  of 
1920  (now  Part  I  of  the  Federal  Power  Act), 
the  language  of  the  Act  Itself  and  the  rele- 
vant Judicial  constructions.  It  should  be  un- 
derstood that  I  have  neither  advised  the 
Commission  of  the  question  which  j'ou  ad- 
dressed to  me  nor  consulted  with  it  with  re- 
gard to  the  substance  of  my  response. 

"The  central  purpose  of  the  Federal  Water 
Power  Act"  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  recog- 
nized "was  to  provide  for  the  comprehensive 
control  over  those  uses  of  the  Nation's  water 
resources  in  which  the  Federal  CSovernment 
had  a  legitimate  interest."  FPC.  v.  Union 
Electric  Co.,  381  U.S.  90.  98.  It  "was  the  out- 
growth of  a  widely  supported  effort  of  the 
conservationists  to  secure  enactment  of  a 
complete  scheme  of  national  regulation 
which  would  promote  the  comprehensive  de- 
velopment of  the  water  resoiuces  of  the  Na- 
tion, insofar  as  it  was  within  the  reach  of 
the  federal  power  to  do  so."  First  Iowa  Hydro- 
Electric  Coop.  V.  F.P.C..  328  U.S.  152.  180. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  1920  Act 
each  development  proposed  to  be  located  on 
a  navigable  waterway  required  explicit  Con- 
gressional approval.  The  unsatisfactory  na- 
ture of  this  ad  hoc  procedure,  which  was  not 
capable  of  gtiaranteeing  comprehensive  de- 
velopment, led  President  Roosevelt  to  exer- 
cise his  veto  prerogative.  In  his  message  ac- 
companying his  veto  of  a  bill  which  would 
h:ive  relinquished  Important  power  sites  on 
the  Rainey  River  to  private  interests  he  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  1920  Act: 

"We  are  now  at  the  beginning  of  great  de- 
velopment in  water  power.  Its  use  through 
electrical  transmission  is  entering  more  and 
more  largely  into  every  element  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  people.  Already  the  evils  of  mo- 


nopoly are  becoming  manifest;  already  the 
experience  of  the  past  shows  the  necessity  of 
caution  In  making  unrestricted  grants  of  this 
great  power. 

"It  should  also  be  the  duty  of  some  desig- 
nated official  to  see  to  It  that  in  approving 
the  plans  the  maximum  development  of  the 
navigation  and  power  is  assured,  or  at  least 
that  in  making  the  plans  these  may  not  be 
so  developed  as  ultimately  to  interfere  with 
the  better  utilization  of  the  water  or  com- 
plete development  of  the  power.  42  Cong. 
Rec    4698  " 

Congress  sought  to  realize  its  "central  pur- 
pose" through  the  enactment,  in  particular, 
of  Sections  10(n)  and  (g)  of  the  Act.  By  the 
former,  Congress  has  directed  that  all  licenses 
issued  under  Part  I  shall  be  on  the  condi- 
tion "that  the  project  adopted,  including  the 
maps,  plans,  and  specifications,  shall  be  such 
as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commission  will 
be  best  adapted  to  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
Improving  or  developing  a  waterway  or  water- 
ways for  the  use  or  benefit  of  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  for  the  improvement  and 
utilization  of  waterpower  development,  and 
for  other  beneficial  public  uses,  including 
recreational  purposes;  and  if  necessary  in 
order  to  secure  such  plan  the  Commission 
shall  have  the  authority  to  require  the  modi- 
fication of  any  project  and  ol  the  plans  and 
specifications  of  the  project  works  before 
approval."  See  also  Section  4(g)  which  au- 
thorizes the  Commission  to  make  investiga- 
tions and  "to  issue  such  order  as  it  may 
find  appropriate,  expedient,  and  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  to  conserve  and  utilize  the  navi- 
gation and  water-resources  of  the  region." 
By  virtue  of  Section  10(g)  the  Commission  is 
authorized  to  impose  upoii  the  licensee  "such 
other  conditions  not  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  as  the  Commission 
may  require." 

Each  of  these  provisions  has  received  close 
Judicial  scrutiny  and  it  is  no  longer  open  to 
question  that  in  delegating  licensing  respon- 
sibility the  "Congress  gave  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  sweeping  authority  and 
a  specific  planning  responsibility."  Scenic 
Hudson  Preservation  Conference  v.  F.P.C. 
354  P  2d  608,  613  (CA2,  1965).  cert.  den.  384 
U.S.  941  (1966).  In  discharging  this  plan- 
ning resixjnsibility  the  Commission,  notwith- 
sUnding  the  limitations  of  the  presentations 
made  to  it.  independently  must  establish 
that  the  project  approved  will  satisfy  the 
Section  10(a)  comprehensive  development 
standard.  See  UdaU  v.  F.P.C.,  387  U.S.  428 
(1967). 

The  authority  to  impose  reasonable  license 
conditions  is  one  of  the  Commission's  prin- 
cipal means  of  achieving  comprehensive  de- 
velopment tF.P.C.  V.  Idaho  Power  Co..  344 
U.S.  17)  and  that  authority  has  been  so 
utilized.  For  example,  in  California  v.  F  PC, 
345  F.  2d  917  (CA9.  1965).  cert.  den.  382  U.S. 
941  (1965),  after  some  broad  references  to 
the  Commission  as  the  "guardian  of  the 
public  domain"  (345  F.  2d  923)  and  to  the 
fact  that  "the  issuance  of  a  license  can  be 
justified  only  on  the  theory  of  a  resulting 
benefit  to  the  public"  (ibid.),  the  Court  up- 
held a  condition  which  permitted  the  Com- 
mission to  alter,  during  the  license  term, 
water  releases  in  the  interest  of  protecting 
salmon  runs.  In  Pacific  Power  &  Light  v. 
FPC  .  333  F.  2d  689.  697  (CA9.  1964),  cert, 
den.  379  U.S,  969  (1965)  the  Court,  in  up- 
holding a  condition  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  fish  hatchery,  noted  the  "wide  lati- 
tude'' given  the  Commission  and  concluded 
that  "its  Judgment  should  not  be  disturbed 
tinless  exercised  in  an  arbitrary  manner." 
And  in  Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp..  v. 
FPC.  379  F,  2d  153,  158-159  (1967),  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit  admonished  that: 

"The  Act  is  not  to  be  given  a  tight  reading 
wherein  every  action  of  the  Commission  is 
Justified  only  if  referable  to  express  statutory 
authorization.   On   the   contrary,   the   Act  is 


one  that  entrusts  a  broad  stibject-matter  to 
administration  by  the  Commission,  subject  to 
Congressional  oversight.  In  the  light  ol  new 
and  evolving  problems  and  doctrines,  •  •  • 
we  stress  the  undeniable  significance,  in 
showing  latitude  accorded  to  the  Commis- 
sion. I'l  the  statutory  provisions  authorizing 
the  Commli^slon  to  issue  licenses  on  condi- 
tions. *  •  •  As  for  the  Act  here  involved,  we 
arree  with  the  observation  of  the  Third 
Circuit,  that  Congress  intended  by  Section 
10(^':)  'to  t'tve  to  the  Commission  wide  lati- 
tude and  tilscretlon  in  the  perfcrmance  of 
Its  licensing  and  regulatory  function.'^.'  ' 
MefropoZJfan  Edison  Co.,  v.  F.P.C.  169  2d  719. 
723  i3rt  Cir.  19481. 

In  recent  years  the  Commission,  awnre 
that  It  is  unable,  at  the  time  of  licMise 
issuance,  to  solve  all  of  the  problems  that 
.■subsequently  may  have  to  be  met  if  compre- 
hensive development  is  to  be  maintained, 
has  imposed  what  may  be  termed  limited 
subject  open-end  conditions  which  permit 
the  alteration  of  requirements  during  the 
license  term.  Typical  open-end  conditions 
relate  to  water  releases.  Joint  use  of  project 
reservoirs  and  properties  by  the  licensee  and 
others,  installation  of  additional  capacity, 
coordination  of  project  operation  both  elec- 
trically and  liviiraulically  with  <nher  projects 
and  power  systems  and  construction,  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  facilities  for  the  con- 
fervation  and  development  of  fish  and  wild- 
life resources.  To  date,  to  my  knowledge,  only 
one  fipen-end  condition  has  been  questioned 
by  a  court  and  there  it  was  on  the  ground 
<ii  vapr.cnesfj.  not  because  of  an  absence  fif 
autliorlty  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  to 
proiniileate  such  conditions.  Riitnford  Falls 
Power  Co..  V.  FPC.  355  F,  2d  683  (CAl. 
1966),  It  should  be  noted  that  where  the 
additional  requirements  relate  to  the  protec- 
tion of  life,  health  or  property  they  can  be 
imposed  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  on 
open-end  condition  in  the  license.  Section 
10(c)  expressly  ?,o  provides.  However,  that 
section  in  no  way  limits  the  authority  of  the 
Commission  to  impose  appropriate  open-end 
conditions;  it  merely  guarantees  that  the 
Commission  will  not  be  denied  the  ability 
to  act  to  protect  life,  health  or  property  by 
reason  of  the  absence  of  a  license  reservation. 

Thus  far  I  have  not  focused  on  section  6 
of  the  Act  which,  in  relevant  part,  pro- 
vides that: 

"Each  such  license  shall  be  conditioned 
upon  acceptance  by  the  licensee  of  all  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  this  Act  and  such 
further  conditions,  if  any.  as  the  Commission 
shall  prescribe  in  conformity  with  this  Act. 
which  said  terms  and  conditions  and  the 
acceptance  thereof  shall  be  expressed  in  said 
license.  Licenses  may  be  revoked  only  for 
the  reasons  and  In  the  manner  prescribed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  may 
be  altered  or  surrendered  only  upon  mutual 
agreement  between  the  licensee  and  the  Com- 
mission after  thirty  days'  public  notice.  •  •  •" 

While  the  proscription  against  unilateral 
alterations  certainly  imposes  some  limita- 
tion on  the  actions  which  the  Commission 
may  take  during  the  license  teim.  section  6 
plainly  does  not  preclude  the  Commission 
from  imposing,  at  the  time  of  license  issu- 
ance, a  condition  reserving  its  ability  sub- 
sequently to  act. 

Tlie  Ninth  Circuit  so  held  in  the  California 
V.  FPC.  345  P.  2d  917  (1965).  the  case 
which  involved  the  legality  of  a  condition 
reserving  to  the  Commission  the  authority 
to  reevaluate,  and  reestablish  after  twenty 
years  of  project  operation,  the  prescribed 
minimum  stream  flow  requirements.  The  pro- 
vision was  attacked  on  the  ground  that  it 
rendered  the  licensee's  obligations  indeflnlte 
and  thus  violative  of  the  Section  6  altera- 
tions proscription.  The  Court  had  little  dif- 
ficultv  rejecting  that  attack  (345  F,  2d  at 
924,925)  : 

"The  section  6  reiiuirement  that  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  a  license  be  expressed  in 
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the  license  must  not  be  given  a  onstrucUon 
which  18  impracticable  of  appllOfctlon.  When 
the  Commission  reasonably  foreljees  the  pos- 
sibility that  a  need  may  develop  :years  in  the 
future  requiring.  In  the  public  Interest,  the 
imposition  of  a  burden  upon  tli|t  licensee  at 
thac  time,  but  either  the  dlmewlons  of  the 
need  or  the  way  of  meeting  It  Is  not  pres- 
ently ascertainable,  the  license  Ifcrms  cannot 
possibly  speak  with  deflnlten^is  and  pre- 
cision concerning  the  matter.  Under  these 
circumstances.  It  Is  sufficient,  under  sec- 
tion 6.  to  Include  In  the  license  a  condition 
reserving  the  problem.  Includli)  ?  the  licen- 
sees' rights  to  test  the  validity  d  r  any  future 
action  taken. 

"The  principle  appllc.ible  h<  re  is  analo- 
gous to  that  which  obtains  In  determining 
whether  the  Commission  order  (  uist  contain 
specific  findings  of  fact  as  to  l!  iture  condi- 
tions. We  dealt  with  that  pro«  em  In  Port- 
land General  Electric  Co.  v.  f  PC,  328  P. 
2d  166.  175.  We  there  held  tH  it  It  Is  not 
arbitrary,  unreasonable,  or  a  dl  privation  of 
due  process  to  refrain  from  ma|  ing  flndlngs 
as  to  what  conditions  may  be  H  i  the  future, 
at  least  where  no  present  burden  U 
Imposed." 

Thus.  Section  6  merely  requ  res  that  the 
ground  rules  be  reasonably  sp<  clfled  at  the 
time  of  license  Issuance:  It  pla|  nly  does  not 
preclude  the  alteration  of  req  ilremente  or 
the  Imposition  of  additional  bil  pdens  during 
the  license  term  if  the  pros  pel  tlve  licensee 
Is  timely  apprised  of  this  potd  itlal  vulner- 
ability. Since  the  hypothetld  il  condition 
under  consideration  would  satu  'y  this  notice 
requirement  acceptance  of  the 
licensee  In  the  face  of  the  ex 
reservation  should  preclude  a 
attack  directed  at  the  legality 
tlon  of  further  requirements 
would  of  course  remain  free  tc  question  the 
reasonableness  of  such  requ  ements  and 
whether  In  fact  their  promul     "  '" 

Justified   as  being  within   the 
reservation. 

To  my  mind.  In  light  of  tl  s  decision  in 
Cali/ornia  v.  F  PC  the  only  le)  Itlmate  ques 
tlon  which  could  be  raised  Is  w  lether  a  con 
dltion  which  w^uld  subject  a  IK  ensed  project 
Ijeriodlcally  to  reevaluatlon  an  I  the  possible 
Imposition  on  the  licensee  of  ddltional  re- 
quirements necessary  to  malr  tain  compre- 
hensive development  would  b«  "inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  [thel  lief  (Section 
10(gn.  It  is  my  Judgment  th  ^t.  in  view  of 
the  broad  mandate  Imposed  u  >on  the  Com 
mission  by  section  10(a)  as  It 
strued  by  the  covirts,  and  the 
objective  which  enactment  of 


icense  by  the 
[^tence  of  the 
subsequent 
4  r  the  imposl- 

The   licensee 


tttlon  can  be 
scope  of   the 


las  been  con- 
iJongresslonal 
Part  I  of  the 


Federal  Power  Act  is  intended    a  realize,  that 


question  must  be  answered  in 


And  since  the  "periodic  evaluat  on  condition" 
would  be  written  in  terms  of  |  realization  of 
the  Section  10(a)  standard  It  ihould  not  be 
vulnerable  to  attack  on  the  gn  and  of  vague- 
ness. It  should  be  clear  that  t  le  presence  of 
such  a  condition  could  not  exp<  se  the  licensee 
to  arbitrary  action  on  part  ol  the  Commis- 
sion for  there  would  be  a  fu  1  opportunity 
to  question,  before  a  review  ig  court,  the 
reasonableness  of  any  requlfcment  subse- 
quently lmix>sed. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  Berlin, 
Assistant  Gemral  Counsel. 


The  committee  is  aware  that  the  au- 
thority to  insert  reasonal  le  open  end 
conditions  in  a  license  is  lot  the  same 
as  the  authority  to  condil  on  a  license 
during  its  term  as  provide  in  proposed 
section  15<b)  in  the  introdu  ed  bill.  How- 
ever, it  felt  that  the  authc  :ity  to  insert 
open  end  conditions  was  h  ;ing  used  ef- 
fectively and  was  sufficient  o  protect  the 
public  interest  with  respect  o  the  regula- 
tion of  hydroelectric  power  irojects.  That 
is  what  is  meant  by  the  Sentence  you 


the  negative. 


have  quoted  from  the  committee  report 
on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  chairman 
and  the  members  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
for  this,  and  to  comment  on  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  12698.  Tills  bill  is  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  me  because  an  electric 
operating  utility,  the  Empire  District 
Electric  Co.  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  is  located  in 
the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of 
Missouri,  and  has  a,  hydroelectric  project 
on  the  White  River  at  Ozark  Beach, 
which  Is  the  first  project  in  the  Nation 
exposed  to  the  question  of  relicensing 
and  or  takeover  by  the  United  States. 

The  FPC.  acting  under  present  law, 
and  in  general  following  the  procedures 
set  forth  in  its  Order  No.  288.  recom- 
mended to  Congress  by  letter,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1967,  from  the  Commissions' 
Chairman,  that  the  project — Ozark 
Beach — not  be  taken  over  by  the  United 
States.  This  recommendation  was  given 
only  after  the  staff  of  the  Commission 
had  considered  caj-efully  the  facts  for 
over  a  year,  and  had  the  benefit  of  the 
views  of  other  agencies  of  Government 
To  be  more  specific.  Empire  applied  in 
late  February  1965,  for  an  extension  of 
its  present  10-year  license,  which  expires 
on  August  31,  1968.  The  extension  ap- 
plied for — in  1965 — was  only  for  10  years, 
because  Empire  considered  that  such  an 
extension  would  be  appropriate  in  view 
of  the  tei-ms  of  its  10-year  license.  Notice 
of  Empire's  application  was  given  to  all 
interested  parties,  including  the  Gover- 
nor of  Missouri,  the  Missouri  Public 
Service  Commission  the  Missouri  Con- 
servation Commission,  as  well  as  to  other 
interested  Federal  agencies.  It  is  clear 
that  the  views  sought  from  State  oflQcials 
and  from  State  and  Federal  agencies  re- 
lated to  the  question  of  takeover  as  well 
as  to  the  question  of  extension  of  the 
license,  these  two  questions  being  neces- 
sarily   intertwined    under    the    circum- 

St3,llCCS 

By  April  1966  the  staff  of  the  FPC  was 
already  preparing  two  reports  for  the 
Commission,  one  on  the  question  of 
takeover,  and  the  other  on  the  question 
of  the  application  for  extension  of  li- 
cense. When  the  FPC  finally  recom- 
mended against  takeover,  it  pointed  out 
that  no  Federal  agency,  neither  the  De- 
partments of  the  Army,  Interior,  Agricul- 
ture, or  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
recommended  that  the  project  be  taken 
over. 

These  facts  are  given  to  show  that,  if 
there  were  any  substantial  reasons  why 
the  project  should  be  taken  over,  they 
would  have  been  brought  to  light  by  the 
procedure  adopted  by  the  Commission, 
even  though  by  choice  of  the  FPC  staff, 
there  were  no  formal  proceedings  on  re- 
licensing  in  regard  to  this  project. 

It  is  important  that  these  facts  be 
mentioned,  because  the  Chairman  of  the 
FPC  in  his  above-mentioned  letter  of 
February  23,  1967.  to  Congress,  pointed 
out  there  were  no  formal  relicensing 
proceedings  in  respect  to  Ozark  Beach — 
for  that  reason  the  Commission  might 
change  its  recommendation.  The  impli- 
cation presumably  is  that  unless  there 
are  formal  relicensing  proceedings,  the 
facto  as  to  the  desirability  of  takeover 


carmot  be  determined  with  certainty. 
This  conclusion  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  warranted.  The  validity  of  this  con- 
clusion ha«  a  direct  bearing  on  H.R. 
12698,  because  this  bill  requires  a  pro- 
ceeding on  relicensing  in  regard  to  each 
project  before  Congress  has  indicated 
whether  it  does  or  does  not  want  to  re- 
capture the  project,  the  license  for 
which  is  expiring. 

I  believe  the  experience  of  Empire 
District  Electric  is  a  perfect  example  of 
why  H.R.  12698  should  not  be  adopted  in 
its  present  or  even  similar  form.  Here  is 
a  firm  which,  with  the  benefit  of  a  so- 
called  informal  proceeding,  had  to  wait 
2  years  for  a  recommendation  even  lo 
be  forwarded  to  Congress;  the  recom- 
mendation when  it  finally  came  was 
hedged  with  contingencies,  and  even 
now,  3 ',2  years  later — after  tlie  applica- 
tion was  filed— no  final  FPC  action  has 
been  forthcoming,  to  the  possible  detri- 
ment of  the  company's  future  planning 
as  well  as  the  public  interest.  Would  the 
more  formalized  proceeding  offered  in 
this  bill,  be  likely  to  expedite  action  and 
further  the  public  interest,  or  would  it 
merely  lead  to  greater  bureaucratic 
slowdowns  without  enhancing  the  pub- 
lic interest?  Whatever  the  inadequacies 
of  the  present  law.  I  believe  the  proposed 
legislation  will  compound  them. 

The  bill  is  contrary  in  principle  to  the 
present  law.  and  such  a  radical  depar- 
ture from  the  present  law  is  not  neces- 
sarj'  or  in  the  national  interest.  Under 
the  present  law.  until  Congress  indicates 
that  it  is  against  the  United  States  tak- 
ing over  a  project,  there  are  no  proceed- 
ings for  a  permanent  license.  This  makes 
sense,  because  if  the  project  is  not  going 
to  be  licensed — on  account  of  takeover 
by  the  United  States — there  would  be  no 
point  in  having  license  proceedings.  Also, 
the  present  law  assumes  that  Congress 
is  capable  of  obtaining  the  facts  in  re- 
gard to  a  particular  project  if  it  has  rea- 
son to  believe  that  takeover  might  be  de- 
sirable, and  under  present  law  Congress 
would  be  required  to  act  in  regard  to  a 
particular  project  only  if  it  thought  that 
takeover  would  be  desirable,  which  is  as- 
sumed to  be  the  unusual  case.  If  Con- 
gress does  not  want  a  project  taken  over, 
it  can  just  do  nothing,  so  the  present  law 
does  not  burden  Congress  unless  Con- 
gress wants  numerous  projects  taken 
over. 

On  the  other  hand  H.R.  12698,  the 
proposed  legislation,  would  encourage 
takeovers  without  diminishing  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Congress  to  look  into  each 
project  as  the  license  for  it  expires;  and 
in  practice  H.R.  12698  would  shift  from 
Congress  to  administrative  agencies 
much  of  the  actual  control  over  the 
eventual  determination  of  whether  or 
not  to  take  over.  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  require  an  administrative  "li- 
cense proceeding,"  whenever  a  license  is 
near  expiration.  In  such  a  proceeding 
the  issue  of  takeover  is  likely  to  be  the 
primary  issue,  because  if  the  FPC  or  an- 
other Federal  agency  favors  takeover, 
either  no  license  will  be  ranted  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  prot  (.edings  or  its 
effectiveness  will  be  stayed  for  a  long 
period  of  time. 

This  is  an  impossible  position,  and  an 
unreasonable  demand  to  make  on  a  go- 
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ing  concern  and  a  good  corporation  with 
stockholder  responsibihty.  In  the  case  of 
Empire  District,  a  relatively  noncontro- 
versial  issue,  involving  a  small  project 
has  taken  3  years  tmd  is  still  not  re- 
.solved.  The  administration  bill  would  not 
increase  the  prospects  for  swift  justice 
and  equity,  and  company  planning  would 
continue  to  be  sidetracked. 

In  substance,  under  H.R.  12698.  there 
would  l>e  a  formal  administrative  deter- 
mination on  the  question  of  takeover, 
thus  putting  Congress  in  the  position  of 
an  appeals  body  reviewing  the  decision 
of  an  "expert  agency."  Put  in  such  a 
position  Congress  probably  would  be 
!oath  to  reverse  an  administrative  deci- 
.•:ion  in  favor  of  takeover,  and  would  tend 
to  go  along  with  such  a  decision.  Fur- 
thermore, Congress  would  not  be  relieved 
by  the  proposed  legislation  of  considering 
the  takeover  question  for  each  project, 
because — although  it  is  not  clear  from  the 
text  of  H.R.  12698 — it  is  intended  that, 
even  if  the  FPC  should  grant  a  license 
after  the  hearing.  Congress  could  step  in 
and  take  over.  Thus,  the  responsibility  in 
resp>ect  to  takeover  remains  with  Con- 
gress in  the  case  of  each  project:  and  its 
workload  would  be  substantially  reduced 
only  if  it  rubberstamps  the  decisions  of 
the  administrative  bodies.  As  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  require  a  formal 
administrative  decision  in  respect  of 
each  project;  Congress  probably  would 
feel  obligated  to  take  up  each  case,  even 
though  the  only  likely  action  would  be  a 
.siunmary  confirmation  of  the  adminis- 
trative decision.  Surely  Congress  should 
assume  its  rightful  role  instead  of  a  "re- 
verse veto "  function  which  usually  re- 
sults in  no  role  at  all. 

In  short  the  proposed  legislation  would 
shift  much  of  the  real  influence  over  the 
decision  of  takeover  to  administrative 
bodies  and  diminish  the  role  of  Congress 
without  diminishing  its  responsibility. 
This  would  be  an  undesirable  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
committee  in  its  wisdom  and  then  the 
amendments  to  H.R.  12698  as  here  sub- 
mitted, has  solved  these  problems.  This 
is  a  whole  bill,  clean  as  a  whistle,  avoids 
the  reverse  veto,  and  keeps  the  decision- 
making process  where  it  belongs — name- 
ly, in  the  legislative  body.  I  am  proud  to 
associate  myself  with  this  bill  as  amend- 
ed, for  It  truly  supports  free  enterprise 
and  a  satisfactory  going  concern  and 
service.  Still,  it  protects  the  national  in- 
terests of  all  the  people.  I  thank  the  com- 
mittee, the  chairman,  and  Mr.  Springer. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia that  the  House  suspend  the  i-ules 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  12698.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  niles  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill  (S. 
2445)  to  amend  part  I  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  clarify  the  manner  In 
which  the  licensing  authority  of  the 
Commission  and  the  right  of  the  United 


States  to  take  over  a  project  or  projects 
upon  or  after  the  expiration  of  any  li- 
cense shall  be  exercised. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virpinia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.    2445 

Whereas  Feder.il  Power  Commission  li- 
censes lor  non-Federal  hydroelectric  projects 
will  expire  in  increasing  numbers;  and 

Whereas  congressional  consideration  of 
c.TCh  project  upon  the  expiration  of  its  li- 
cense is  no  more  feasible  than  congressional 
consideration  of  each  initial  license  applica- 
tion; and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  delegated  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  responsibility  for 
initial  licensing  of  non-Federal  projects, 
f-ubject  to  the  Commission's  duty  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  Federal  development 
in  lieu  of  non-Federal  licensing;  in  .ippro- 
priate  cases,  and  subject  to  the  residual  pow- 
ers of  the  Congress;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  delegated  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  the  power  to  is- 
sue a  new  license  to  the  original  licensee  or 
to  a  new  licensee  "11  the  United  States  does 
not.  at  the  expiration  of  the  original  license, 
exercise  its  right  to  take  over,  maintain,  and 
operate  any  project"  but  has  not  specified 
a  procedure  by  which  the  United  States 
would  determine  whether  to  take  over  a 
project;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  desires  that  the 
Federal  Power  Conunlssion.  after  considering 
timely  recommendations  of  other  Federal 
agencies,  shall  determine  those  projects 
which  would  best  be  relicensed  and  forward 
Its  recommendations  lo  the  Congress  ns  to 
those  which  would  best  be  taken  over;  and 

Whereas  In  cases  where  the  Federal  Power 
Conmiission  decides  in  favor  of  relicensing 
the  Congress  desires  to  establish  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  in  which  other  Federal  agen- 
cies may  present  their  case  for  takeover  to 
the  Congress  before  a  relicensing  order  of 
the  Federal  Power  Conunlssion  may  become 
effective;  and 

Whereas  Congress  intended,  in  enacting 
part  I  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  these  licenses,  the  United  States 
should  have  a  further  opportunity  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  waterpower  resources  of 
the  Nation  were  being  developed,  improved, 
and  utilized  in  a  manner  best  adapted  to  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  improving  or  devel- 
oping a  waterway  or  waterways  for  the  use 
or  benefit  of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
for  the  improvement  and  utilization  of  wa- 
terpower development,  and  for  other  bene- 
ficial public  uses.  Including  recreational  pur- 
poses, .^nd  to  determine  whether  future  de- 
velopment, improvement,  and  utilization  of 
those  resources  In  the  public  interest  would 
be  achieved  most  effectively  by  relicensing 
the  project  or  projects  on  appropriate  terms 
and  conditions  or  by  taking  over  the  project 
or  projects;  and 

Whereas  the  following  amendments  to  part 
I  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  will  permit  the 
responsibilities  for  relicensing  or  Federal 
takeover  to  be  exercised  more  effectively  and 
efficiently  and  without  undue  disruption  of 
the  Nation's  electric  energy  supply:  Now. 
therefore. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  7  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act.  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
800),  is  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  fol- 
lowing new  Fubsection: 

"(c)  Whenever,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  the  United  States  should  exercise 
Its  right  upon  or  after  the  expiration  of  any 


license  to  take  over  any  project  or  proiects 
for  public  purposes,  the  Commission  shall 
not  Issue  a  new  license  to  the  original  licen- 
see or  to  a  new  licensee  but  shall  submit  it-"; 
recommendation  to  Congress  together  with 
such  information  as  it  may  consider  appro- 
priate: Provided.  That  if  the  United  States 
does  not  so  take  within  two  years  from  such 
recommendation,  the  Commission  may  there- 
after issue  a  license  as  provided  in  .section  15 
of  this  Act  and  until  such  project  Is  taken 
over  or  licensed  the  Commission  shall  un- 
nuHlly  relicense  such  project  as  provided  m 
scciion  15  of  this  Act. 

Sec  2.  Section  14  of  the  Federal  Power  Act, 
a.":  amended  (16  U.S.C.  807).  is  amended  by 
inserting  "(a)"  immediately  preceding  tlie 
lirst  sentence  thereof  and  by  adding  thereto 
the  following  now  subsection: 

'•(bi  No  earlier  than  live  years  before  the 
expiration  of  any  license,  the  Commission 
thall  entertain  applications  for  a  new  licence 
and  decide  them  in  a  relicensing  proceeding 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  .section  15.  In 
any  relicensing  proceeding  before  the  Com- 
mission any  Federal  department  or  agencv 
may  timely  recommend,  pursuant  to  such 
rules  as  the  Commission  shall  prescribe,  thnt 
the  United  States  exercise  its  right  to  take 
over  any  project  or  projects.  Thereafter,  the 
Commission.  If  It  does  not  itself  recommend 
such  action  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 7ic)  of  this  part,  shall  upon  motion  of 
such  department  or  agency  slay  the  effective 
date  of  any  order  issuing  a  license,  except 
an  order  issuing  the  annual  license  In  accord- 
ance with  the  proviso  of  section  15(a).  for 
two  years  after  the  date  of  issuance  of  such 
order,  after  which  period  the  stay  shall  termi- 
nate, unless  terminated  earlier  upon  mot  uii 
of  the  department  or  agency  requesting  the 
stay  or  by  action  of  Congress.  The  Commis- 
.«lon  shall  notify  the  Congress  of  anv  stay 
granted   pursuant   to   this  subsection." 

Sec.  3.  Section  15  of  the  Federal  Power  Act. 
as  amended  (16  U  S.C.  808).  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "(a)"  immediately  preceding  the 
first  sentence  thereof  and  by  adding  thereto 
the  following  new  .subsection : 

"(b)  In  issuing  any  licenses  under  this 
section,  except  an  annual  license,  the  Com- 
mission, on  its  own  motion  or  upon  applica- 
tion of  any  licensee,  person.  State,  munici- 
pality, or  State  commission,  after  notice  to 
each  State  commission  and  licenses  affected 
and  after  opportunity  for  hearing,  whenever 
it  finds  that  in  conformity  with  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  improving  or  developing  a 
waterway  or  v^-aterways  for  beneficial  public 
uses  all  or  part  of  any'licensed  project  should 
no  longer  be  used  or  adopted  for  use  for 
power  purposes,  may  license  all  or  part  of 
the  project  works  for  nonpower  use.  Licenses 
for  nonpower  use  shall  be  issued  on  condi- 
tion that  any  existing  power  facilities  shall 
be  removed  or  otherwise  disposed  of  as  di- 
rected by  the  Commission.  A  license  for  non- 
power  use  shall  be  Issued  to  a  new  licensee 
only  on  the  condition  that  the  new  licensee 
shall,  before  taking  possession  of  the  facil- 
ities encompassed  thereunder  pay  such 
amount  and  assume  such  contracts  as  the 
United  States  is  required  to  do.  in  the  man- 
ner specified  in  section  14  hereof.  Any  license 
for  nonpower  use  shall  be  a  temporary 
license.  Whenever,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Commission,  a  State,  municipality,  interstate 
agency,  or  another  Federal  agency  Is  author- 
ized and  willing  to  assume  regulatory  super- 
vision of  the  lands  and  facilities  included 
under  the  nonpower  license  and  does  so.  the 
Commission  shall  thereupon  terminate  the 
license.  Consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  August  15.  1953  (67  Stat.  587).  every 
licensee  for  nonpower  use  shall  keep  such 
accounts  and  file  such  annual  and  other 
periodic  or  special  reports  concerning  the 
removal,  alteration,  nonpower  use.  or  other 
disposition  of  any  project  works  or  parts 
thereof  covered  by  'he  nonpower  use  license 
as  the  Commission  may  by  rules  and  reg- 
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thetpPederal  Power 
) .  Is  amended 
the  following: 
er  section  16 
IS  shall  be  ea- 
fAm    and    after 


Illations   or  order  prescribe  e^  necessary  or 
appropriate." 

Sec.  4.  Section  10(d)  of 
Act.  as  amended   (16  U.3.C    80l 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
"For    any    licenses    Issued    un 
hereof  the  amortization  reser 
tabllshed    and    maintained 
the  effective  date  of  the  Uceilfce 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    M)  .     STAGGERS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Amendment  offered  by  Sr.  Staggers: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enne  Ing  clause  of 
S.  2445  and  Insert  In  lieu  thei  ^of  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  12698,  as  passed,  §nd  strike  out 
all  of  the  preamble  In  S.  2445, 

The  amendment  was  agifed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordeil  !d  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  th<  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  o  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.F  12698)  was 
laid  on  the.table. 
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OVER-THE-COUNTER    |MARGIN 
REGULATIONS! 


■ker,  I  move 
•ass  the  bill 
icurities  Ex- 
t  regulation 
may  be  ex- 
respect  to 
;tered  on  a 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Sp€ 
to  suspend  the  rules  and 
(H.R.  7696)  to  amend  the 
change  Act  of  1934  to  perr 
of  the  amount  of  credit  thf 
tended  and  maintained  wit 
securities  that  are  not  rep 
national  securities  exchange 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  7696 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  t  |nd  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UnitiKl  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembledi,  That  section 
7  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Ai  [t  of  1934  ( 15 
U.S.C.  78g)  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "reglsta  ed  on  a  na- 
tional securities  exchange"  i  i  subsection 
(a):  I 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  ,  c)  to  read  a» 
follows:  "(c)  It  shall  be  unlij  uvful  for  any 
member  of  a  national  securll  les  exchange 
or  any  broker  or  dealer,  dlr0;tly  or  Indi- 
rectly, to  extend  or  maintain  credit  or  ar- 
range for  the  extension  or  ml  Intenance  of 
credit  to  or  for  any  customer — 

"(1)  on  any  security  (Othei)  than  an  ex- 
empted security).  In  contravention  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  which  |  he  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Rd  lerve  System 
shall  prescribe  under  subsectj  ms  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section: 

"(2)    without    collateral    or 
lateral   other   than   securities. 


On    any    col- 
ixcept   in   ac- 
cordance with  such  rules  and  j^gulatlons  as 

Federal  Re- 
U  to  permit 
lor  a  limited 
.  or  dealer  to 


the   Board  of  Governors  of    th 
serve   System   may   prescribe    ( 
under  specitied  conditions  and 
period  any  such  member,  broke 
maintain  a  credit  Initially  ext<  ided  in  con 
formily    with   the  rules  and    i   giilations  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  th( 
serve  System,  and  (B)   to  pern 
sion  or  maintenance  of  credit  1 
the  extension  or  maintenance 
not  for   tile  purpose  of  purchai   ng  or  carry- 
ing securities  or  of  evading  or  c  rcumventing 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1 
section." 

(3)    by  striking  out  "registe^  on    a  na 
tional  securities  exchange"  in 
tence  of  subsection    (d)    and  ' 
national  securities  exchanges' 
sentence  of  that  subsection. 


The  SPEAKER, 
nianded? 

Mr.  SPRINGER, 
mand  a  second. 


Is    a 


Federal  Re- 

t  the  exten- 

cases  where 

of  credit   Is 


of  this  sub- 


tle first  sen- 

eglstered  on 

the  second 


econd    de- 
Mr.   Sp^ker,  I  de- 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  for  many 
years  set  margin  requirements  for  se- 
curities sold  on  the  exchanges.  This  has 
been  recognized  as  necessary  and  de- 
sirable. 

Stocks  not  traded  on  the  exchanges 
but  'over  the  counter"  have  been  grow- 
ing in  volume  and  strength  as  the  years 
passed  but  no  change  has  been,  up  to 
this  time  seriously,  pursued  to  equalize 
treatment  in  this  very  important  regard. 
As  a  result  brokers  in  such  over-the- 
counter  issues  could  extend  no  credit  in 
the  purchase  of  same  while  banks  could 
extend  credit  in  any  amount  for  the  same 
purpose.  Such  a  situation  works  to  the 
disadvantage  of  all  parties  Involved  in 
such  transactions.  The  market  for  over- 
the-coimter  securities  is  so  diverse  and 
contains  issues  of  such  varying  strength 
that  good  sense  has  not  been  enough  to 
protect  those  who  lend  or  those  who  bor- 
row for  purposes  of  dealing  in  such 
stocks. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  from  Its 
extensive  experience  in  qualifying  and 
observing  issues  is  best  suited  to  decide 
which  issues  can  safely  stand  credit 
transactions  and  what  margin  require- 
ments will  best  protect  the  public. 

This  bill  gives  to  Federal  the  authority 
to  issue  margin  requirements  for  stocks 
which  are  actively  traded  and  which 
have  sufficient  liquidity.  When  this  has 
been  done  for  a  particular  stock  the  brok- 
er may  extend  credit  to  the  limit  stated, 
and  banks  may  loan  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  such  stock  only  to 
the  extent  designated  by  the  rules. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  approved  this  bill 
without  dissent  and  I  recommend  it  to 
the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Kentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  a  re- 
port ever  made  on  the  bill?  I  tried  to  get 
one  Saturday,  and  there  were  none  avail- 
able at  that  late  date. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes.  they  are  avail- 
able. However.  I  might  briefly  explain 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  purpose  of 
H.R.  7696  is  to  give  authority  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  understand  what 
the  bill  is  all  about,  but  I  wondered  if 
ever  a  report  was  made  available.  It 
comes  pretty  late  to  get  one  today. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Keith]. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  evi- 
dence of  substantial  speculative  activ- 
ity, partly  credit  financed,  in  over-the- 
counter  securities.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  now  has  the  authority  under  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  to  limit  *.he  credit  that  brokers  and 
dealers,  banks,  and  other  lenders  may 
extend  for  the  purpo.se  of  pi'icliasing  or 
carrying  equity  .securities  that  are  regis- 
tered on  a  national  exchanpre.  But  with 
respect  to  unregistered  or  over-the- 
counter  securities,  the  act  forbids  brok- 


ers and  dealers  to  extend  any  credit 
whatever,  but  permits  banks  to  extend 
credit  without  being  subject  to  Federal 
margin  requirements. 

The  committee  found  that  the  rea- 
sons for  the  distinction  in  the  act  be- 
tween brokers  and  dealeis  and  banks  no 
longer  exist.  It  also  found  that  there  is  a 
need  to  extend  margin  requirements  to 
actively  traded  over-the-counter  stocks, 
which  resemble  those  traded  on  the  na- 
tional exchanges.  The  effect  of  this  leg- 
islation would  be  to  treat  all  lenders  on 
over-the-counter  markets  more  equi- 
tably, and  to  grant  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  sufficient  authority  to  deal  with 
future  developments  in  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding over-the-counter  markets. 

In  1934,  Congress  determined  that  the 
financial  crisis  of  the  preceding  period 
had  been  caused  in  part  by  excessive 
credit  flowing  away  from  the  consumer 
and  industry  into  the  stock  market, 
largely  In  the  form  of  brokers'  credits 
used  to  purchase  or  carry  stocks  regis- 
tered on  national  securities  exchanges. 
The  1934  Securities  Exchange  Act  au- 
thorized the  Fed  to  regulate  both  credit 
that  brokers,  banks,  and  other  lenders 
may  extend  for  the  purpose  of  purchas- 
ing securities  registered  on  an  exchange. 
But  the  act  prohibited  brokers  from  ex- 
tending credit  on  securities  traded  over 
the  counter,  while  banks  and  others  were 
permitted  to  lend  on  such  securities 
without  restriction. 

In  1934,  the  difference  in  treatment 
for  credit  purposes  between  listed  and 
imlisted  stocks  was  not  considered  im- 
portant because  the  over-the-counter 
market  was  relatively  insignificant. 
Since  then,  the  dollar  value  of  over-the- 
counter  trading  has  grown  from  about 
one-sixth  that  of  organized  exchanges 
to  three-fifths  in  1961.  As  the  volume  of 
total  trading  in  over-the-counter  mar- 
kets has  Increased,  the  scale  and  pattern 
of  activity  in  some  imlisted  stocks  has 
come  to  resemble  those  of  securities 
traded  on  the  exchanges.  With  increased 
investor  interest  and  expanded  trading 
activity  on  the  over-the-coimter  market, 
it  is  inconsistent  to  continue  the  differ- 
ence in  margin  requirement  status  be- 
tween exchange-traded  stocks  and  un- 
listed stocks,  which  closely  resemble 
them. 

In  addition,  it  is  important  that  there 
be  regulation  over  the  amount  of  credit 
which  can  be  extended  by  the  banks. 
And  in  \iew  of  the  seeming  present  spec- 
ulative activity  occurring  over  the  coun- 
ter, as  well  as  on  the  exchange,  it  is  most 
advisable  that  the  Board  have  the  same 
authority  over  the  extension  of  credit 
for  the  purchase  of  these  stocks  as  it  has 
over  the  extension  of  credit  for  those 
which  are  listed. 

H.R.  7696,  and  its  Senate  companion, 
S.  1299,  would  not  directly  affect  the 
present  scheme  of  securities  market 
credit  controls.  Rather,  it  would  broaden 
potential  coverage  by  authorizing  the 
Board  to  encompass  over-the-counter 
securities  within  its  credit  regulations. 
It  is  expected  that  the  Board  would  ex- 
tend those  regulations  from  time  to  time 
when  such  regulation  is  deemed  to  be 
appropriate. 

At  present  about  20,000  securities  are 
traded  over  the  counter,  and  nationally 
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traded  stocks  are  disseminated  to  the 
public  for  1.200  to  1,500  issues.  The 
Board  anticipates  that  only  a  few  hun- 
dred of  these  are  traded  in  sufficient  vol- 
ume to  assure  reliable  pricing,  reason- 
able liquidity,  and  substantial  dealer  and 
investor  interest. 

Both  Hoase  and  Senate  committee  re- 
pDrts  discussed  some  problems  involved 
in  relating  credit  regulation  to  the  me- 
chanics of  the  over-the-counter  market. 
Markets  for  over-the-counter  securities 
are  made  by  dealers  who  perform  the 
necessary  functions  of  seeing  to  it  that 
these  markets  are  orderly  and  reliable, 
which  is  akin  to  the  job  of  a  specialist  on 
an  exchange.  To  so  perform,  dealers  need 
substantial  amounts  of  capital  and  mar- 
ketmakers  must  have  access  to  available 
sources  of  credit.  Consideration  must  be 
given  in  rulemaking  to  this  role  of  mar- 
ketmakers  in  over-the-counter  securities. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  over-the- 
counter  market  substantial  markets  are 
made  by  "integrated"  firms  performing 
both  marketmaking  and  retail  function. 
Tills  could  produce  conflicts  of  interest, 
especially  when  a  firm  both  iwsitions  a 
security  and  extends  credit  to  its  retail 
customers.  Such  a  firm  might  conceiv- 
ably be  tempted  to  manipulate  market 
prices  of  the  securities  in  which  it  made 
a  market  in  order,  for  example,  to  force 
margin  calls  when  it  needed  funds. 

The  committee  concluded  that  this 
conflict  of  interest  and  the  consequent 
potential  problems  could  be  alleviated  if 
the  criteria  for  determining  which  secu- 
rities are  eligible  for  margins  included  a 
requirement  of  independent  competitive 
marketmakers,  which  would  make  it  less 
likely  that  any  one  dealer  could  have  a 
dominant  influence  on  price  movements. 

As  for  the  large  category  of  over-the- 
counter  securities  to  which  the  Board 
does  not  intend  to  extend  margin  regula- 
tions, the  present  prohibition  on  the  ex- 
tension of  credit  by  brokers  and  dealers 
will  remain.  Presently,  most  unlisted  se- 
curities are  not  actively  traded  and. 
therefore,  are  frequently  subject  to  less 
than  firm  price  quotations.  Moreover, 
many  over-the-counter  stocks  do  not  at- 
tract broad  investor  interest  and  prob- 
ably are  not  suitable  for  margin  regula- 
tions. Thinness  of  markets  and  lack  of 
a  broad  investor  following  imply  suffi- 
cient potential  price  volatility  so  that  the 
use  of  credit  in  financing  investment  in 
such  stocks  should  not  be  encouraged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing.  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  that  it  seems  likely  today 
that  the  over-the-counter  markets  will 
continue  to  develop  rapidly.  The  trend 
toward  increasing  trading  activity  in  a 
wider  list  of  stocks,  in  conjunction  with 
automation,  may  also  serve  to  increase 
the  range  of  over-the-counter  issues  at- 
tractinn;  the  use  of  credit.  Tliese  and 
other  developments,  however,  cannot  be 
foreseen  accurately,  so  that  the  flexibility 
in  this  legislation  is  needed  if  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  is  to  make  appropri- 
ate regulations  as  the  over-the-counter 
markets  evolve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  therefore  strongly  urge 
passage  of  H.R.  7696. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
CXIV 1351— Part    16 


ginia  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bUl  H.R.  7696. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof ) ,  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill  iS. 
1299 1  to  amend  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  to  permit  regulation  of  the 
amount  of  credit  that  may  be  ex- 
tended and  maintained  with  respect  to 
securities  that  are  not  registered  on  a 
national  securities  exchange. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S. 1299 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  nnd  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
( 15  U.S.C.  78g)  is  amended— 

(II  by  striking  "registered  on  a  national 
securities  exchange"  in  subsection  (a); 

(2(  by  modifying  subsection  (c)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  member 
of  a  national  securities  exchange  or  any 
broker  or  dealer,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to 
extend  or  maintain  credit  or  arrange  for  the 
extension  or  maintenance  of  credit  to  or  for 
any  customer — 

"(1)  on  any  security  (other  than  an 
exempted  security),  in  contravention  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  which  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
shall  prescribe  under  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  section: 

"(2)  without  collateral  or  on  any  collateral 
other  than  securities,  except  in  accordance 
with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
may  prescribe  (A)  to  permit  under  specified 
conditions  and  for  a  limited  period  any  .such 
member,  broker,  or  dealer  to  maintain  a 
credit  Initially  extended  In  conformity  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
and  (B)  to  permit  the  extension  or  main- 
tenance of  credit  in  cases  where  the  extension 
or  maint3nance  of  credit  is  not  for  the  pur- 
jxjse  of  purchasing  or  carrying  securities  or 
of  evading  or  circumventing  the  provisions  of 
paragraph   ( 1 )   of  this  subsection.";  and 

(3)  by  striking  "registered  on  a  national 
securities  exchange"  in  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (d|  and  "registered  on  national 
securities  exchanges  '  in  the  second  sentence 
of  that  subsection. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    STAGGERS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Motion  offered  by  Mr.  Staggers:  Strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  1299  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of  H.R.  7696, 
.IS  passed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  Hou.se  bill  iH.R.  7696)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  THE  CHARTER  OP 
GALLAUDET  COLLEGE 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
18203)  to  increase  the  size  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  Gallaudet  College,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  18203 

Ee  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
lieprescntatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
5  'if  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the 
charter  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the 
Deaf,  change  its  name,  define  its  corporate 
powers,  and  provide  for  its  organization  and 
administration,  and  for  other  purposes ',  ap- 
proved June  18.  1954,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "thirteen"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereoi 
"twenty-one",  and  by  strilkng  out  in  clause 
(2)  "ten"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"eighteen". 

Sec.  2.  Effective  with  the  election  of  the 
eight  additional  members  provided  for  under 
the  amendment  made  ijy  the  lirst  beclion. 
the  fourth  sentence  of  such  section  5  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Seven"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Nine". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

Tiiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  18203.  to  amend  the 
charter  of  Gallaudet  College  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  board  of  directors,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

This  legislation,  which  was  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  and  by  the  full 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  with 
bipartisan  approval,  is  a  step  forward 
in  the  direction  of  new  goals  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  deaf. 

Gallaudet  College  was  established  in 
1864  when  President  Abraham  Lincoln 
signed  its  charter.  For  over  100  years,  this 
institution  has  been  the  only  liberal  arts 
college  for  the  deaf  in  the  world. 

Gallaudet  operates  as  a  private  in- 
stitution chartered  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  The  primary  respon- 
sibility of  the  college  is  to  promote  the 
intellectual  development  of  its  students. 
As  new  methods  are  developed  in  the  col- 
lege and  elsewhere,  they  are  given  thor- 
ough trials  and  accepted  to  the  extsnt 
they  prove  useful. 

Under  the  revised  charter.  ap;jrovcd  by 
President  Eisenhower  in  1953.  the  full 
responsibility  for  the  administration  and 
government  of  the  college  was  placed  in 
the  board  of  directors.  The  board  meets 
seven  times  a  year  in  regular  sessions. 
The  executive  ccramittce  consists  of  five 
members  of  the  board  of  directors  and  is 
subject  to  call  at  all  times. 

H.R.  18203  will  keep  this  institution  in 
the  forefront  of  education. 

An  expanded  board  will  be  better  able 
to  deal  with  the  growing  problems  in  edu- 
cation which  have  created  the  need  for 
a  greater  representation  of  nonpublic 
members  from  various  sectors  of  the 
countrj'. 

Gallaudet  must  continue  to  be  a  na- 
tional and  even  an  international  resource 
for  educating  the  deaf.  As  programs  of 
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education  for  the  deaf  expand  and  de- 
velop throughout  the  cou4try.  Gallaudet 
will  assume  a  greater  leadfrship  role. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  icommend  and 
congratulate  my  dlstingiU^ed  colleague 
from  New  York.  Congres^an  Hugh  L. 
Carey,  who  is  now  servini  so  ably  as  a 
board  member  of  this  griat  institution. 
His  leadership  in  working  [with  the  han- 
dicapped is  known  to  all  ojf  us:  however, 
he  deserves  particular  prise  for  his  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  H.R.  18803. 

This  bill  is  an  example  of  updating  an 
institution.  ] 

I  urge  all  of  you  to  suppirt  this  worthy 
legislation.  |i 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Spteker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  182113,  a  bill  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  boait^d  of  directors 
of  Gallaudet  College,  and  |for  other  pur 
poses. 

This  is  a  bipartisan  bi 
unanimous  support  of  tl 
the  Hqq§e  Education  an 
mittee  on  both  sides  of  t 

Gallaudet  College,  whic 
100  years  old,  is  the  o 
college  in  the  world  specifically  estab- 
lished for  the  deaf.  It  is  Wir\  outstanding 
institution  and  is  fully 
college  is  growing  continuously,  both 
physically  and  academically,  with  stu- 
dents coming  from  all  SO  States  and 
many  countries  throughout  the  world. 
Its  enrollment  next  fall  xs  expected  to 
be  near  1,000.  To  keep  aace  with  this 
growth,  those  associated  [with  the  col- 
lege feel  that  the  guidinf  force  should 
also  keep  pace.  To  serve  tms  end,  provide 
greater  flexibility,  and  brijig  to  this  fine 
institution  varied  represeiiation  from  all 
fields  of  endeavor  the  board  of  directors 
is  being  expanded.  This  ml  is  a  positive 
step  and  one  which  will  enhance  the 
scope  and  the  operation] of  Gallaudet. 
This  bill  is  supported  unanimously  by 
everyone  as.sociated  with  tine  college,  and 
I  ask  that  this  body  endorse  it  accord- 
ingly. I 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York;!  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  supEwrt  of  H.R.  18203,  a  bill  to 
increase  the  size  of  Gall^det  College's 
board  of  directors  by  ei^ht  nonpublic 
members.  Initially  I  want  tt>  take  this  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  the  chairman 
of  the  Select  Subcommittlee  on  Educa- 
tion, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Daniels!  for  his  con- 
tinued interest  and  leadetship  with  re- 
gard to  legislation  affecting  the  handi- 
capped. 

This  bill  increases  the  sife  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  Gallaudet^l  College  from 
13  to  21  members.  Gallaudet  is  the  only 
college  in  the  world  estaMished  specifi- 
cally for  the  deaf.  They  lave  had  stu- 
dents from  every  State  in;  the  Nation  as 
well  as  31  different  countiles.  In  recent 
years,  both  the  school  and  student  body 
have  grown  rapidly  with  iln  enrollment 
expected  this  year  of  clcsji  to  1,000  stu- 
dents, an  increase  from  I  he  1960  level 
of  300  percent.  Because  of  I  lousing,  class- 
room, and  academic  needs(  it  is  felt  that 
increased  national  represel  itation  is  both 
necessary  and  advantageo)  |s  for  the  col- 
lege. 

The  witnesses  who  appeq  red  before  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  all 
indicated  unanimous  supp<»it  for  the  leg- 


islation, as  did  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  ad- 
ministration, and  the  Gallaudet  alumni. 
It  was  the  hope  of  the  witnesses  that 
through  the  expansion  of  the  board  it 
would  be  able  to  draw  new  members  from 
broader  geographical  areas  and  from  a 
variety  of  disciplines.  By  drawing  from 
various  backgrounds,  the  proposed  eight 
positions  would  come  from  the  broad 
spectrum  of  technology,  special  educa- 
tion, communications,  medicine,  compu- 
ter areas,  and  distinguished  citizens  in- 
terested in  special  education.  Through 
these  diverse  backgrounds  Gallaudet  will 
have  more  flexibility,  more  professional 
representation  and  greater  range  of  com- 
p>etency  than  it  now  has. 

I  endorse  this  legislation  without  qual- 
ification. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pa.ss  the  bill  H.R.  18203. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  •two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
i-ules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL   LEAVE  TO   EXTEND 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OAHE  UNIT.  JAMES  DIVISION.  MIS- 
SOURI RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT, 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
iS.  6)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  initial  stage  of  the  Oahe  unit, 
James  division,  Missouri  River  Basin 
project.  South  Dakota,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
s.  6 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain in  accordance  with  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion laws  (Act  of  June  17,  1902  (32  Stat. 
388).  and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  or  sup- 
plementary thereto)  the  initial  stage  of  the 
Oahe  unit.  James  division,  Missouri  River 
Basin  project.  South  Dakota,  for  the  principal 
purposes  of  furnishing  a  surface  irrigation 
water  supply  of  approximately  one  hundred 
and  ninety  thousand  acres  of  land,  furnishing 
water  for  municipal  and  Industrial  uses,  con- 
trolling floods,  conserving  and  developing 
fish  and  wildlife  resoiu-ces,  and  enhancing 
outdoor  recreation  opportunities,  and  other 
purposes.  The  principal  features  of  the  Initial 
stage  of  the  Oahe  unit  shall  consist  of  the 
Oahe  pumping  plant  (designed  to  provide  for 
future  enlargement)  to  pxmip  water  from 
the  Oahe  Reservoir,  a  system  of  main 
canals,  regulating  reservoirs,  and  ttie  James 
diversion  dam  and  the  James  pumping  plant 
on   the  James  River.  The   remaining  works 


will  include  appurtenant  pumping  plants, 
canals,  and  laterals  for  distributing  water 
to  the  land,  and  a  drainage  system. 

Sec.  2.  The  conservation  and  development 
of  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and  the 
enhancement  of  recreation  opportunities  in 
connection  with  the  initial  stage  of  the 
Oahe  unit  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Water  Project  Rec- 
reation Act  (79  Stat.  213).  Construction  of 
the  initial  stage  of  the  Oahe  unit  shall  not 
be  commenced  as  long  as  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  retains  in  its  laws  provisions  that 
prohibit  the  hunting  of  migratory  waterfowl 
by  nonresidents  In  the  waterfowl  enhance- 
ment areas  Included  within  the  area  served 
by  the  project  herein  authorized. 

Sec.  3.  The  Oahe  unit  shall  be  integrated 
physically  and  financially  with  the  other 
Federal  works  constructed  or  authorized  to 
be  constructed  under  the  comprehensive  plan 
approved  by  section  9  of  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 22.  1944.  .as  amended  and  supplemented. 

Sec.  4.  For  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  no  water  from 
the  project  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be 
delivered  to  any  water  user  for  the  produc- 
tion on  newly  irrigated  lands  of  any  basic 
agricultural  commodity,  as  defined  in  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  or  any  amendment 
thereof.  If  the  total  supply  of  such  commod- 
ity for  the  marketing  year  In  which  the  bulk 
of  the  crop  would  normally  be  marketed  is  in 
excess  of  the  normal  supply  as  defined  in 
section  301(b)  (10)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  as  lunended.  unless  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  calls  for  an  Increase 
in  production  of  such  commodity  in  the 
interest  of  national  security. 

Sec.  5.  The  interest  rate  used  for  pviposes 
of  computing  interest  during  construction 
and  interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the 
capital  costs  allocated  to  Interest-bearing 
features  of  the  project  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  con- 
struction is  initiated,  on  the  basis  of  the 
computed  average  interest  rate  payable  by 
the  Treasury  upon  its  outstanding  market- 
able public  obligations,  which  are  neither 
due  nor  callable  for  redemption  for  fifteen 
years  from  date  of  issue. 

Sec.  6.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  initial 
stage  of  the  Oahe  unit  as  authorized  in  this 
Act  the  sum  of  $191,670,000  (based  upon 
January  1964  prices),  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  justified  by  rea- 
son of  ordinary  fluctuations  in  construction 
costs  as  indicated  by  engineering  co6ts  in- 
dexes applicable  to  the  types  of  construction 
involved  herein.  There  are  also  .authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  additional  sums  .as 
may  be  required  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  unit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Oahe 
project  wliich  S.  6  will  authorize  is  a 
major  addition  to  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  project  initiated  in  1944.  Because 
of  its  size,  some  may  feel  that  it  should 
not  be  handled  under  the  procedure  we 
are  following  today.  However,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  this  is  not  a  new 
proposal  but  a  reauthorization  within  the 
authority  given  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  1944.  Major  irrigation  de- 
velopment in  South  Dakota  was  a  part 
of  the  comprehensive,  basinwide  plan  of 
development  which  was  authorized  in 
1944  and  this  was  the  basis  for  South 
Dakota's  support  of  the  overall  develop- 
ment. Reauthorization  of  the  Oahe  unit 
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is  necessary  because  of  major  modifica- 
tions in  the  plan  of  development  as  a  re- 
sult of  detailed  studies.  Tlius.  while  the 
Oahe  unit  is  a  relatively  large  project,  its 
authorization  only  partially  carries  out 
an  understanding  reached  in  1944  and  a 
promise  made  by  the  Congress  to  the 
State  of  South  Dakota.  The  eventual  con- 
.struction  of  a  major  irrigation  project  in 
South  Dakota  has  been  anticipated  since 
such  a  program  was  authorized  in  1944. 
Since  that  time,  it  has  been  a  matter  of 
developing  a  feasible  plan  and  waiting  for 
the  proper  timing  for  the  construction  of 
these  works  as  a  part  of  the  overall  pro- 
gram. The  Oahe  unit  could  not  go  for- 
ward until  the  Oahe  dam  and  reservoir 
on  the  Missouri  River  had  been  com- 
pleted. 

The  Missouri  River  Basin  project  Is  a 
basinwide  multiple-purpose  development 
designed  to  provide  inlgation,  flood  con- 
trol, hydroelectric  power,  navigation, 
municipal  and  industrial  water,  fish  and 
wildlife  conservation  and  development, 
and  outdoor  recreational  opportunities. 
During  the  24  years  since  the  project 
was  authorized,  most  of  the  fl(x»d  con- 
trol, navigation,  and  hydroelectric 
power  and  recreation  benefits  have  been 
provided.  Irrigation  is  the  one  purpose 
which  has  lagged  far  behind  the  others, 
even  though  in  1944  irrigation  was 
recognized  by  the  upper  basin  States,  as 
it  still  is,  as  the  most  important  bene- 
fit they  will  receive  from  the  project  and 
from  water  which  originates  in  tho.se 
States. 

The  plan  of  development  for  the  Oahe 
unit,  as  authorized  by  this  legislation, 
calls  for  the  irrigation  of  190,000  acres, 
mimicipal  and  industrial  water  supply 
for  17  towns  and  cities  in  the  project 
area,  fish  and  wildlife  conservation  and 
development,  provision  for  extensive 
outdoor  recreation  opportunity,  and 
provision  for  flo<xl  control  in  the  project 
area.  The  physical  works  which  would 
be  authorized  for  construction  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $191,670,000  consists 
of  a  system  of  canals,  pumping  plants, 
regulating  reservoirs,  distribution  later- 
als, and  drainage  facilities. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  liandling  this 
legislation,  will  provide  further  informa- 
tion on  the  plan  of  development  and  the 
financial  and  economic  aspects  of  the 
project.  I  would  just  like  to  add  a  few 
additional  comments  on  wliat  this  proj- 
ect means  to  the  State  of  South  Dakota. 

South  Dakota,  like  the  other  Great 
Plains  States,  is  continually  being  sub- 
jected to  severe  droughts.  The  agricul- 
tural economy  of  the  State  is  dependent 
upon  favorable  weather,  but  the  weath- 
er has  not  been  dependable.  During  most 
years,  the  families  who  have  to  depend 
solely  upon  rainfall  suffer  serious  and 
extreme  l(Dsses.  The  area  proposed  for 
development  by  the  Oahe  unit  not  only 
is  an  area  of  deficient  rainfall  but  it  has 
Inadequate  surface  supplies  and  limited 
groimd  water  supplies.  The  cities  and 
toi^Tis  in  the  area  also  lack  a  suitable 
water  supply  since  they  must  depend  on 
ground  water  which  is  deficient  in  both 
quantity  and  quality.  In  summary,  the 
future  of  the  James  River  Basin  depends 
upon  additional  water  being  brought 
into  the  basin  from  an  outside  source. 
This  is  what  the  Oahe  luiit  would  do. 


It  would  bring  Missouri  River  water  from 
existing  Lake  Oahe  some  100  miles  to 
the  James  River  Valley. 

It  is  hard  to  measure  the  full  range  of 
benefits  that  will  be  realized  from  di- 
versifying, stabilizing,  and  intensifying 
the  agricultural  economy  of  this  project 
area  covering  15 'i  counties  and  compris- 
ing about  22  percent  of  the  entire  land 
area  of  South  Dakota.  The  State  of 
South  Dakota  dramatically  demonstrates 
the  effect  of  the  economic  stranglehold 
impo.sed  by  limited  and  undependable 
rainfall.  The  opportunity  for  a  balanced 
and  \agorous  (?conomic  growth  lies  in 
the  soil,  and  water  .supply  is  the  key  to 
this  opportunity — water  for  the  land, 
for  industry,  and  for  the  growing  towns 
and  cities  that  will  evolve. 

The  economy  of  South  Dakota  was 
adversely  affected  when  it  lost  over  half 
a  million  acres  to  th*?  main-stream  reser- 
voirs built  on  the  Missouri  River.  Much 
of  the  acreage  lost  was  fertile  bottom 
lands  along  the  river.  The  bringing  in  of 
newly  irrigated  acreage  by  the  Oahe  unit 
will  go  a  long  way  in  offsetting  the  loss 
of  lands  in  South  Dakota  that  have  been 
flooded. 

Tlie  people  of  South  Dakota  and  of  the 
project  area  have  been  working  hard  for 
years  in  order  to  be  prepared  to  accept 
their  responsibilities  in  connection  with 
the  Oahe  unit.  A  conservancy  district 
with  authority  to  levy  a  tax  on  all  prop- 
erty in  the  project  area  was  created  by 
the  State  legislature  in  1960.  The  over- 
whelming support  for  the  establishment 
of  this  district  is  convincing  evidence 
that  the  people  in  the  area  tmderstand 
the  project  proposal,  are  in  support  of 
its  authorization  and  construction,  and 
are  willing  to  assimie  their  proper  share 
of  the  responsibility  for  repayment  and 
for  operating  tho  project  works. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Oahe  unit  is  truly  a 
comprehensive  development  which  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  stabilizing  and 
strengthening  the  economy  of  a  large 
part  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota.  The 
benefits  from  this  development  will  ac- 
crue not  just  to  the  project  area  but  to 
the  entire  State  and  to  the  Nation.  As  far 
lis  I  know,  there  is  no  opposition  to  the 
authorization  of  the  Oahe  tmit.  It  has 
the  full  support  of  the  administration, 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  and  all  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  States. 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  a  delay  in 
the  fimding  of  this  project  as  I  have  al- 
ready indicated  because  of  the  fiscal 
crisis  facing  the  Nation  at  the  present 
time.  This  has  been  made  clear  to  and 
is  understood  by  the  people  of  South 
Dakota.  I  believe  that  this  fiscal  situation 
should  not  delay  the  authorization  of 
the  Oahe  unit  and  I  urge  the  approval 
of  S.  6  as  amended  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  lise  in 
support  of  the  leeislation  to  authorize 
the  Secretai-y  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  initial  stage 
of  the  Oahe  unit,  James  division,  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  project,  in  South 
Dakota. 

The  initial  stage  of  the  Oahe  unit  is  a 
multipurpose  witer  lesource  develop- 
ment providing  irrigation  for  190.000 
acres,  municipal  and  industrial  water  for 
17  towns  and  cities  in  the  in-oject  area, 
flood  control,  outdoor  recreation,  and  fish 
and   wildlife  enhancement.  The  project 


area  to  be  irrigated  lies  principally  In 
Brown  and  Spink  Counties  of  South  Da- 
kota. 

The  principal  project  works  consist  of 
the  Oahe  and  James  pumping  plants,  a 
system  of  main  canals,  three  legulating 
reservoirs,  the  existing  James  River  di- 
version dam,  and  channel  improvements 
on  the  James  River.  These  works  will  be 
supplemented  by  distribution  canals,  lat- 
erals, pumping  plants,  and  drainage  fa- 
cilities. Pumping-power  requirements  will 
be  met  from  the  Mi.s.sourl  River  Basin 
IX)wer  system. 

The  need  for  this  project  cannot  be 
overstated.  The  benefits  to  the  project 
area,  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  and  the 
whole  Nation,  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  diversification  and  .stabilization  of 
the  economy  in  the  project  area. 

The  Oahe  project  will  be  financially 
integrated  with  the  other  works  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  project  and  the  es- 
timated Federal  expenditure  for  the  in- 
itial .stage  of  the  Oahe  unit  is  $237,216.- 
000.  Project  costs  are  allocated  among  the 
project  purposes  and  the  reimbursable 
project  costs  will  be  repaid  within  50 
years  following  the  ijermissible  develop- 
ment peri(xl  with  the  a.s.sistance  of  pow- 
er revenues  from  the  Missouri  River  Ba- 
sin project.  Tlie  project  has  a  cost-bene- 
fit ratio  for  direct  benefits  of  1.6  to  1. 

This  legislation  again  contains  the  un- 
businesslike interest  rate  formula  which 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  insists  on 
proposing  in  the.se  Federal  reclamation 
projects  which,  of  course,  bears  upon  the 
overall  financial  feasibility  of  the  proj- 
ect. I  would  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
eventually  we  will  ^ct  around  to  charg- 
ing the  rate  of  interest  on  the.se  proj- 
ects which  is  at  least  somewhere  near 
the  interest  cost  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  pay  to  borrow  money. 

One  feature  of  this  legislation  which 
the  committee  in  its  wisdom  did  act  upon, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman 
speaking,  was  the  provision  of  the  bill 
which  makes  'construction  of  the  initial 
stage  of  the  Oahe  unit  contingent  upon 
the  State  of  South  Dakota  removing  from 
its  laws  provisions  which  prohibit  the 
hunting  of  miaratoi-y  waterfowl  by  non- 
residents in  areas  where  as  a  result  of 
the  construction  of  the  project  water- 
fowl enhancement  will  result. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  South  Da- 
kota I  Mr.  Berry]  on  his  handling  of 
this   legislation  and  I   urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  so  well  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee,  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  initial  staee 
of  the  Oahe  unit  irrigation  project  in 
South  Dakota. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  1944  Flood 
Control  Act.  the  Upper  Missouri  River 
Basin  States  were  assured  that  their 
sacrifice  of  productive  lands  to  provide 
flood  control  and  navigation  Ijenefits  for 
the  Lower  Missouri  Basin  States  would 
be  compensated  for  by  full  development 
of  other  potentialities  in  the  upper  basin 
States. 

South  Dakota  gave  up  over  a  half  mil- 
lion acres  of  rich  faini  and  grazing  land 
reauired  for  construction  of  the  four 
main  stem  dams  reser\'oirs.  Tills  land  is 
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now  inundated  and  lost  from  the  tax 
rolls  forever. 

This  body  showed  good  Judgment  and 
wisdom  in  1965  in  approving  the  Garri- 
son diversion  project  In  our  sister  State 
of  North  Dakota.  The  same  arguments 
that  justified  that  project  stand  to  justify 
thLs  one.  Both  were  promised  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Dakotas  in  return  for  their 
sacrifice  of  productive  land*  on  behalf  of 
the  total  Missouri  River  Bnsin  develop- 
ment. I 

I  am  confident  the  sanile  good  judg- 
ment will  be  exercised  here  today  with  a 
favorable  vote  for  this  project. 

Briefly,  the  plan  of  development  for 
this  initial  staee  calls  for!  irrlt,'atlon  of 
190,000  acres,  municipal  a(nd  industrial 
water  supply  for  17  townsj  and  cities  in 
the  project  area,  fish  and  wildlife  con- 
sei"vation  and  development,  provision  of 
outdoor  recreation  opportunities,  and 
provision  for  flood  control  |n  the  jsroject 
area. 

This  Tegislation  authorizes  $191,670,000 
to  construct  a  .system  of  canals,  pump- 
ing plants,  regulating  res«r\'Olrs,  distri- 
bution laterals,  and  drninaf^e  facilities. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1944  authorized  an  Oahe  Unit  in  South 
Dakota  of  750,000  acres.  However,  de- 
tailed studies  of  the  soils  included  in  the 
original  plan  have  resulted  in  reduction 
in   acreage  from   750.000  to  445.000. 

This  initial  stage  of  the  project  which 
has  been  recommended  for  authorization 
in  this  legislation  is  for  tli«  irrigation  of 
190.000  acres  and  is  a  self-contained  unit. 
It  is  not  dependent  in  any  way  on  fu- 
ture authorizations  or  future  expansions 
to  make  it  feasible. 

Initial  cost  will  be  approKimately  $200 
million  and  all  but  10  percent  of  this  will 
be  repaid  to  the  Federal  Government 
without  interest  over  a  50-year  period. 
The  10  percent  that  will  not  be  repaid 
is  for  nonreimbursable  expenses  for  flood 
control,  recreation,  fish,  and  wildlife  pro- 
grams. 

The  Oalie  con.servancy  subdistrict  will 
enter  into  a  master  contract  with  the 
United  States  which  will  incltide  stand- 
ard provisions  of  Bureau  repayment  con- 
tracts. 

The  subdistrict  received  a  favorable 
85.3-percent  vote  for  its  formation  in 
1960.  It  covers  a  IS'ij-county  area  sur- 
rounding the  Initial  stage  of  the  project 
and  through  their  action,  the  local  people 
created  a  taxing  power  entity  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  Federal  agen- 
cies and  the  Congress. 

The  subdistrict  will  be  the  vital  link 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
project  itself.  It  will  buy  the  water  from 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  in  turn 
sell  it  to  the  irrigators. 

Finally.  I  would  point  out  that  this 
project  enjoys  a  most  favoi-able  cost- 
benefit  ratio  of  2.5  to  1.  It  is  indeed 
difficult  to  measure  and  quantify  all  of 
the  benefits  that  would  accrue  as  a  result 
of  development  of  the  initial  stage  of  this 
project.  The  principal  benefit,  however, 
would  be  the  diversification,  intensifica- 
tion and  stabilization  of  the  agricultural 
production  and  net  farm  income  of  the 
project  area.  In  addition,  it  would 
strengthen  the  economy  of  the  State 
and  Nation. 


South  Dakota  is  anxiously  looking  for- 
ward to  the  realization  of  the  Oahe  Ir- 
rigation Unit.  The  people  of  the  sub- 
district  have  taken  many  steps  to  place 
themselves  in  a  position  to  assume  the 
financial  obligation  that  will  be  required 
of  them.  They  are  now  awaiting  the  ac- 
tion of  Congress. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  initial  stage  of  the  Oahe 
unit  which  would  be  authorized  by  S.  6 
is  a  self-contained  project  and  does  not 
depend  in  any  way  on  future  authoriza- 
tions or  future  expansion  to  make  it 
physically  or  economically  feasible.  As 
Chairman  Aspinall  indicated,  the  plan 
of  development  for  the  project  will  pro- 
vide for  the  irrigation  of  190.000  acres 
and  for  municipal  and  industrial  water 
for  17  municipalities.  In  addition,  there 
are  18  fish  and  wildlife  areas  established 
as  a  part  of  the  unit  and  five  recreation 
areas  will  be  developed  at  the  regulating 
reservoirs.  Channel  improvements  as  a 
part  of  the  unit  will  provide  flood  control 
along  the  James  River. 

Water  for  the  Oahe  unit  will  be 
piunped  from  the  existing  Lake  Oahe  on 
the  Tvlissouri  River  and  will  be  conveyed 
by  a  system  of  regulating  reservoirs  and 
canals  to  the  James  River  Valley  to 
.senc  125.000  acres  of  irrigable  lands  ly- 
ing west  of  the  James  River  and  65.000 
o-cres  east  of  the  James  River.  The  mu- 
nicipalities will  take  water  from  the 
canal  system  and  will  be  responsible  for 
the  conveyance  and  distribution  from 
that  point.  The  total  amount  of  water 
furnished  by  the  project  will  average 
about  564.000  acre-feet  annually  of 
which  about  26,600  acre-feet  are  for  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  use  and  19.800 
acre-feet  are  for  the  fish  and  wildlife 
areas,  leaving  about  518,000  acre-feet 
for  irrigation. 

The  coordinated  plan  for  outdoor  rec- 
reation has  been  developed  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  the  plan  for  de- 
velopment of  the  fish  and  wildlife  man- 
agement areas  has  been  formulated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life. The  Corps  of  Engineers  prepared 
the  plan  for  flood  control  and  for  chan- 
nel improvements  on  the  James  River. 

The  total  project  cost  is  estimated  at 
$237,216,000.  However,  this  amount  in- 
cludes $45,546,000  already  invested  in 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  project,  leav- 
ing an  estimated  cost  of  $191,670,000  for 
the  new  works  proposed.  About  84  per- 
cent of  the  total  project  cost  is  allocated 
to  irrigation  and  will  be  repaid  within  a 
50-year  period.  About  5  percent  of  the 
cost  is  allocated  to  municipal  and  indus- 
trial water  supply  and  will  be  repaid 
with  interest  within  a  50-year  period. 
About  6  percent  is  allocated  to  fish  and 
wildlife  and  recreation  and.  of  this 
amount,  about  $1  million  will  be  paid 
with  interest  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Water  Project  Recreation 
Act.  The  small  amounts  allocated  to 
flood  control  and  highway  betterment 
will  be  nonreimbursable  pursuant  to  ex- 
isting law. 

It  is  estimated  that,  as  the  result  of 
construction  and  operation  of  the  initial 
stage  of  the  Oalie  project,  more  than  $20 
million  in  annual  benefits  will  accrue  to 
the  local  area  and  to  the  State  and  the 
Nation.  A  comparison  of  this  amount 
with  the  estimated  annual  costs  indicates 


that  the  benefits  will  exceed  the  costs  in 
a  ratio  of  2  5  to  1. 

The  State  of  South  Dakota  presently 
has  a  law  which  prohibits  the  hunting  of 
migratory  waterfowl  by  nonresidents.  In 
view  of  this,  the  committee  adopted  an 
amendment  which  provides  that  con- 
struction of  the  Oahe  unit  cannot  be 
started  .so  long  as  this  law  remains  ap- 
plicable to  tho.sc  areas  in  the  project 
where  there  will  be  waterfowl  enhance- 
ment as  the  result  of  construction  and 
ot>eration  of  the  Oahe  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Oahe  unit  v/as  thor- 
oughly studied  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  In  addition  to 
full  and  complete  hearings  in  Washing- 
ton, we  held  field  hearings  in  two  loca- 
tions in  South  Dakota  and  made  an  in- 
.spection  trip  over  the  project  area.  The 
committee  concluded  that  the  Oahe  unit 
is  physically  and  economically  feasible, 
that  it  meets  all  of  the  policies  and 
criteria  established  by  the  Congress,  and 
that  it  merits  authorization  at  this  time 
I  urge  the  approval  of  S.  6  as  amended 
by  the  committee. 

Mr.  RETFEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  thanks  to 
Chairman  Wayne  N.  Aspinall,  ranking 
minority  member,  John  P.  Saylor.  and 
the  other  members  on  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  for  the 
prompt  and  courteous  consideration 
given  to  the  authorization  for  construc- 
tion of  the  initial  stage  of  the  Oahe  irri- 
gation project. 

I  am  indebted  too.  to  Chairman  Harold 
T.  'Biz"  Johnson  and  the  members  of  his 
subcommittee  who.  along  with  Congress- 
man Saylor.  took  time  out  of  their  busy 
schedule  to  attend  the  field  hearings  in 
South  Dakota. 

The  Oahe  irrigation  project  is  the  big- 
gest development  project  on  South  Da- 
kota's economic  horizon  today,  as  it  has 
been  for  many  years.  We  have  for  at  least 
two  generations  envisioned  it  as  one 
major  way  to  bring  about  stability  to 
central  and  eastern  South  Dakota. 

Therefore.  I  urge  House  approval  of 
the  bill.  S.  6,  to  authorize  construction 
of  the  initial  stage  of  the  Oahe  unit  of 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  project  in  South 
Dakota. 

The  Oahe  project  was  envisioned  in  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  plan  approved  by 
Congress  in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944. 
The  resulting  plan  that  is  before  this 
body  is  the  product  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  study  of  com- 
mittees, and  of  many  people  in  the  sev- 
eral States  that  are  affected  by  the  plan. 
The  plan  has  been  imanimously  approved 
by  the  Senate. 

We  must  recognize  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  project  as  a  comprehensive,  inte- 
grated, basinwide  undertaking  which  is 
only  partially  completed,  and  study  the 
Oahe  unit  as  one  of  the  additional  steps 
in  the  overall  basin  development. 

In  doing  so  we  cannot  ignore  the  legis- 
lative history  over  the  last  two  decades 
which  has  already  established  the  guide- 
lines for  the  Federal  role  and  respon- 
sibilities in  the  Missouri  Basin. 

The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  has  been 
referred  to  as  a  "framework  rather  than 
a  blueprint."  However,  some  basic  com- 
mitments, made  at  that  time  by  the 
States,  involved  making  the  effect  of  the 
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Flood  Control  Act  a  compact,  ratified  by 
Congress.  This  compact  assured  the  up- 
per basin  States  that  their  sacrifice  of 
productive  lands  to  provide  benefits  for 
the  lower  basin  would  be  compensated  for 
by  full  development  of  other  potentiali- 
ties in  the  upper  basin  States. 

Any  material  change  in  the  course  of 
tlie  development  of  the  basin  project 
would  be  unfair  to  our  State.  Residents  of 
SDUth  Dakota  have  counted  on  the 
]jromised  irrigation  since  the  first  plan- 
ning was  started  for  the  Mi-ssouri  River 
Basin  project  in  order  to  justify  the  large 
.sacrifice  in  agricultural  land  which  the 
leseiToir  required.  South  Dakota  has  lost 
some  387.000  acres  of  land  to  the  four 
main  stem  reservoirs  con.structed  within 
the  State.  These  include  83.000  acres  of 
fertile  bottom  lands  and  180.000  acres  of 
iiighly  quality  grazing  lands. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  the  econ- 
omy of  our  State  and  to  the  future  of 
our  United  States  that  construction  of 
the  Oahe  irrigation  project  be  started 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Oahe  unit  is  a  multipurpo.se. 
water  and  land  resource  development 
project  encompas.sing  irrigation,  mun- 
icipal and  industrial  water  supply,  rec- 
reation, fish  and  wildlife,  flood  control, 
pollution  abatement,  and  area  redevel- 
opment. The  first  stage  is  designed  to 
develop  a  dependable  water  .supply  from 
the  Missouri  River  tor  190.000  acres  of 
irrigable  land  in  the  Lake  Plain  area  of 
northeast  South  Dakota  adjacent  of  the 
James  River  and  to  provide  municipal 
and  indust'iai  water  supplies  for  23 
communities.  It  is  anticipated  that  as 
the  total  project  develops,  encompassing 
.some  495.000  acres  of  land,  many  other 
communities  will  utilize  the  Mi.ssouri 
River  water. 

South  Dakota'.s  future  development  of 
industry,  agriculture,  lural  life,  and 
municipal  growth  depends  on  the  avail- 
ability of  an  abundant,  economical,  and 
veliable  water  supply. 

Cities  and  towns  are  using  more  water 
(■very  year.  Not  only  is  the  population 
mcreasing  but  each  i^erson  is  using  more 
water.  Each  year,  boating,  fishing,  and 
other  water-based  recreation  are  becom- 
ing more  in  demand.  Next  to  agriculture, 
tourism  is  South  Dakota's  biggest  in- 
dustry, bringing  about  S150  million  a 
year  to  the  State's  economy. 

Our  commonsense  will  lead  us  to  the 
conclusion  that,  if  the  population  of  the 
world  continues  to  grow  at  the  present 
late.  some  time  in  the  near  future  we 
will  have  to  creatly  increase  our  rapacity 
to  produce  food  in  order  to  feed  not  only 
the  people  of  the  United  States  but  also 
tin  people  of  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries throuijhout  the  world  :hat  depend 
on  us. 

In  our  endeavor  to  propaaate  our  sys- 
tem of  government  "by  the  people  "  we 
must  not  forget  that  people  listen  first 
to  their  stomachs  and.  after  their  basic 
needs  are  solved,  then  they  listen  to  ix)li- 
licians  about  government.  Programs  de- 
signed to  increase  the  capacity  of  our 
agricultural  production,  such  as  the  irri- 
gation projects  in  the  Missouri  Basin, 
should  have  as  high  a  priority  as  any 
other  program  before  Congress.  The  con- 
struction of  the  Oahe  project,  as  well  as 
the  benefits  from  the  project,  will  pro- 


vide opportunity  for  employment  and  an 
incentive  to  remain  in  the  State  for  the 
yotmg  people  of  our  society.  In  order  to 
keep  all  the  people  from  migrating  to  the 
cities,  which  already  have  enough  prob- 
lems, opportunity  must  be  provided  to 
the  people  of  the  agrarian  communities, 
and  it  must  be  done  soon. 

The  allocation  of  the  cost  of  the  project 
to  the  benefits  that  would  result  are  as 
follows:  Inigation,  8205,790,000:  munici- 
pal and  indu.strial  water  supply.  SI  1.324.- 
000:  fish  and  wildlife,  Sll.066.000:  flood 
control.  S1243.000:  and  recreation. 
52,624,000.  With  the  elimination  of  the 
power  benefits  and  the  reduction  of  the 
estimated  costs  the  benefit-cost  ratio  of 
the  Oahe  unit  is  2.5  to  1  for  total  benefits. 
This  ratio  is  \ery  favorable  when  com- 
pared with  other  irrigation  projects  that 
have  been  authorized  in  lecent  years. 

The  Oahe  unit  has  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  people  in  the  project  area,  the 
Interior  Department  and  the  approval  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  The  Federal 
investment  for  the  construction  of  the 
Oahe  unit,  estimated  at  S192  million,  will 
be  repaid  to  the  Federal  Government  in 
accordance  with  reclamatiou  i)olicy 
established  throufihout  the  West. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  with  the 
power  rate  increase  the  Missouri  River 
project  is  now  operating  on  a  .sound  fi- 
nancial basis  with  the  expectation  that 
r.ll  the  project  reimbursable  cost.s — both 
water  and  ix)wer — can  be  repaid  within 
a  50-year  peiiod. 

With  the  population  txiJlosion.  the 
need  for  an  increased  production  in  farm 
products  is  es.sential  to  the  well-boinn  of 
our  economy  and  our  position  in  inter- 
national affairs.  The  economy  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  will  be  ureatly 
enhanced  and  stabilized  by  the  Oahe 
unit.  South  Dakotans  have  been  happy 
to  support  the  overall  project,  just  as 
we  supported  the  Garrison  project,  be- 
cause we  know  that  wi.se  water  resources 
development  benefits  all  Americans. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pa.ss  the  bill  S.  6.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  pround  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  pre.sent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  264.  nays  128.  not  votinc  40. 
as  follows: 

laoUNo.  259! 
YEAS— 264 


Corbett 

Corman 

CowRer 

Cramer 

Cunninf^ham 

Daddano 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dawson 

Dcllciibaok 

Deniiey 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

DlpKs 

Dinijell 

Dole 

Dor.olme 

Doi  n 

DuiiCan 

Edmoi  dj-on 

Edwardb.  Culif 

Edwards..  Lii 

EilbrrK 

Esch 

Everett 

Farbstein 

Ka.scell 

Keit-'han 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 

Fold.  Ger:ild  R 

Ford. 

WilliiimD. 

Fraser 

Freliiichiiyser. 

Friedel 

Fulton.  Tern 

Garm.itz 

Gettys 

Gonzalez 

Gmy 

Green.  Pa 

Griffiths 

Giib.'rcr 

Glide 

Gun  ev 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hamiltoi: 

Hammer- 
r.'hmidt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hanser.  Wa-li. 

Harriton 

Har.sba 

Hathawav 

Havs 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Herkler.  Ma.'-s. 

Hicks 

Honor. 

Ho-mer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hur.^a'i- 

Ichoid 

Ii  win 

Jacobs 

Johntoi: 
loliri-o: 


.\dair 

ISin^ham 

Burke.  Ma..^.- 

Adam.s 

Blackburn 

Buiton.  C'liiil 

Albert 

Blatnik 

Burton.  Utah 

Anderson.  i:i 

Boggs 

Bush 

.Andrews. 

Boland 

Button 

N.  Dak. 

Bolllnu 

Bvrr.e,  Pa. 

Aniuinzio 

Bolton 

Bvrnes.  W; 

Arends 

Bray 

Cahlll 

Aspinall 

Brlnkle.v 

Carey 

Ayres 

Brock 

Carter 

Ba.rit:K 

Broomfie:d 

Cederber- 

Barrett 

Brotzman 

Clark 

Battin 

Brown.  Calil 

Clausen. 

Belcher 

Brown.  Ohio 

Don  H 

Bell 

Broyhill.  Va 

ClawEon.  D. 

Bennett 

Buchanan 

Cohelan 

Berrj- 

Burke.  Fla 

Cor.able 

.  Ci.llf 
.  Pa 


Abbttt 

Aberi.elhv 

.^dciabbo 

Ai  drpws.  Ai^ 

Arhbiook 

Ashlo 

.\shmori- 

Bativs 

Bett.s 

Bcvill 

Ble.sler 

Bow 

Bradema.- 

Brasco 

Brooks 

Brown.  Mich. 

Broyhill.  NC. 

Buriesor. 

Cabell 

Celler 

Chamber!:  :i. 

Clar.cv 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conte 

Curtis 

Davis.  Wi- 

Delarev 

Devme 


Jones.  Ala. 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

KUiczynskl 

Kupferman 

Kuvkendall 

Kyi 

Laird 

Leucett 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

LoiiiT.  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McCloi  y 

McCloskey 

McCluie 

McCiilloch 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

MacGresor 

Machen 

Mahon 

Muilluird 

-Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mat.-unai;a 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller.  Calll 

Mills 

Mink 

Mlze 

Moiiatan 

Mooihead 

Morgan 

Morris.  N  Mc.v 

Morse.  Mass 

Morton 

Moss 

.Murphy 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedz! 

Nelseii 

Nix 

OHara 

O'Hara 

Oiten 

ONcal 

ONeill 

Passman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Plrrle 

Pollock 

Price.  111. 

Price.  TeN 

Prvor 

NAY5=  -  128 

Dow 

Duwd> 

!>o\vrii:i; 

Dulski 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

•^:dwards,  Ala 

n.ler.bcrn 

llthleman 

Find  If  V 

riynt 

Fovnitaln 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fuqua 

Galiflanaki.^ 

Oathlnes 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Goodell 

Good  It  rt: 

Green.  Oiei; 

Oiiffin 

Gross 

Grover 

Hasian 

Haley 

Hall 

Hardy 

Harvey 

Helstoskl 


r.i 


111. 
,  Mich. 


,  Ga 

.  Ma.-s. 


QulUen 

Rees 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Roberts 

Rosters,  Colo. 

Ron  an 

Rooney.  Pa 

RojTei.kowski 

Roth 

Roush 

Ro\  bal 

Ryan 

.St  Ov.pe 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Srhadeberu 

Schreeljell 

Schweiker 

Schwer.gel 

-Scott 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Si.sk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N  Y. 

Smith.  Okl.i 

Snyder 

Sprliifjer 

Stafford 

StaKKers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steicer,  Ariz 

StelKer.  Wis 

Stubbletield 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teawue.  Calif. 

Teanuc.  Tex. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tuiirry 

Udull 

Ullman 

\  an  Deeilii; 

Varder  Ji;-t 

Waldle 

Walker 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Willlamf.  Pa 

Winn 

Wriuht 

Wyatt 

Youui; 

Zablocki 

Zion 

Zwacli 


He.'Uerson 

Hunt 

Hutchin.'on 

Jarman 

Joelsoi. 

Jonas 

Jones.  N.C. 

Kelly 

K.ii.r.  NY 

Kyros 

Laiigen 

Latta 

I.ennon 

McDonald 

Mich. 
McMillan 
Macdonald. 

Ma&s. 
Marsh 
Mr.^kin 
Miller.  Ohio 
MlnLsh 
Mm  shall 
Montv;omer\ 
Moore 
Nichols 
OKonski 
Ottinger 
Pike 
Poace 


21450 


PodeU 

PoH 

Puclnjtkl 

Purcell 

Rallsbnrk 

Randall 

Rfld,  111. 

Rlegle 

Roblson 

Rodlro 

Rogers,  Pla 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rosenth  il 

Rciidcbxish 


Ardersor. 

Tern. 
Blanton 
Casey 
Coryers 
Culver 
de  la  Oanra 
Evans.  Colo. 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Fine 

GiUIafiher 
Gardrer 
GUUmo 
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Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Satterfleld 

Schcrlo 

Scheuer 

Selden 

Stratton 

Taft 

Tenzer 


Vanlk 

Wampler 

Watlclns 

Whiten  er 

Wlrelns 

WUson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
WollI 
Wvdler 


Thompson,  Ga.  Wylle 
Thompson,  N.J.  Wyman 
Tierr.aii  Vates 

Tuck 

NOT  VOTING— 40 

Hansen,  Idaho    Mother 
Hawkins  Murphy. 


Hebert 
Hcrlorg 
HoUflelrt 
Holland 
Jones.  Mo 
Karsten 
King.  Calif. 
Kornegay 
Landrum 
Lor.R.  La. 
Madden 
.Mathlas,  Md. 


Patman 

Rarick 

Resnlck 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers 

Stephens 

T.ilcott 

Utt 

ViKorlto 

WrtKKonrer 

Willis 


jf  Idaho 


6o  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof  >  tlie  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  annouiiCed  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tenne.'isee  wl]ih  Mr.  MathiAS 
of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Wanponner  with  Mr.  Pli 

Mr  Hollfleld  with  Mr  Mosh« 

Mr  Glaimo  with  Mr.  Talcottl. 

Mr  Pallon  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Gardnoi^. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Hansefji 

Mr  Anderson  of  TennesseOiWlih  Mr.  King 
of  California. 

Mr  Long  of  Louisiana  wltl^ 
New  York. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  de  If* 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  wltli 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr  Rivers  with  Mr.  Gallag! 

Mr  Stephens  with  Mr.  Koi 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Rarick 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Resn: 

Mr.  Vlgorito  with  Mr.  Conyi 

Mr.  WllUs  with  Mr.  Holland 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Herlon 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr  Pati; 


Messrs.  ROONEY  of  N 
LEY.  TUCK.  KYROS,  an 
changed  their  votes  from 

Mrs.  BOLTON  and  Me| 
of  Texas.  SMITH  of  Nev 
ZION,      BROOMF'IELD. 
and   BUCHANAN   chang#l 
from  'nay'  to  "yea."' 

Tlie  result  of  the  vote 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened 

A  motion  to  reconsider 
Uble. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  T(|  EXTEND 


Mr.    ASPIN-VLL.    Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that 
siring  to  do  so  may  havi 
extend  their  remarks  in 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the 
the    request    of    the    ge|tleinan    from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection 


PROVIDING  FOR  A    NATIONAL 
SCENIC  RIVERS  3YSTEM 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Spe< 
susiJend  the  rules  and  pas 


18260>  to  provide  for  a  national  scenic 
rivers  system,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
BH.  18280 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ntprcsentativea  o/  the  United  States  of 
AnicTira  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'National  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  of  1968". 

(b)  It  Is  hereby  declared  tx)  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  that  certain  selected 
rivers  of  the  Nation  which,  with  their  Im- 
mediate environments,  jyossess  outstandingly 
remarkable  scenic,  recreational,  geologic,  flsh 
NY.  and  wildlife,  historic,  cultural,  or  other  simi- 

lar values,  shall  be  preserved  in  freeflowing 
condition,  and  that  they  and  their  immediate 
environments  shall  be  protected  for  the  bene- 
fit and  enjoyment  of  present  and  future 
gener.itions. 

(cl  The  purpose  of  tlils  Act  is  to  Imple- 
ment tills  policy  by  instituting  a  national 
.scenic  rivers  system,  by  designating  the  ini- 
tial components  of  tliat  system,  and  by 
prescribing  the  methods  by  which  and  stand- 
ards ,%ccording  to  which  additional  compo- 
nents may  be  added  to  the  system  from  time 
to  time. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  national  scenic  rivers  sys- 
tem shall  comprise  rivers  il)  that  are  au- 
thorized for  inclusion  therein  by  Act  of 
Concress,  or  (11)  that  are  designated  as 
scenic  rivers  by  or  pursuant  to  an  act  of  the 
legislature  of  the  Slate  or  States  through 
which  they  flow,  that  are  to  be  permanently 
administered  ns  scenic  rivers  by  an  agency  or 
political  subdivision  of  the  State  or  States 
concerned  without  expense  to  the  United 
States,  that  are  found  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  upon  application  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  or  the  Governors  of  the 
States  concerned,  or  a  person  or  persons 
thereunto  duly  appointed  by  him  or  them, 
to  meet  the  criteria  cst^ibllshed  In  this  .\ct 
:uid  stich  crit?rla  supplementary  thereto  as 
lie  :Tiay  prescribe,  and  that  are  approved  by 
him  for  inclusion  in  the  system,  including, 
upon  application  of  the  Governor  of  the 
SU'4te  concerned,  the  Allagash  Wilderness 
W.iterway,  Maine,  and  that  segment  of  the 
Wolf  River.  Wisconsin,  which  flows  through 
Lani^laUe  County. 

(b)  A  scenic  river  area  eligible  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  system  Is  a  free-flowing  stream 
iuid  the  related  adjacent  land  area  that  pos- 
sesses one  or  more  of  the  values  referred  to 
in  section  1,  subsection  (b)  of  this  Act. 
Every  scenic  river  in  Its  free- flowing  condi- 
tion, or  upon  restoration  to  this  condition, 
sliall  be  considered  eligible  for  inclusion  In 
the  national  scenic  rivers  system,  and  If  in- 
cluded, shall  be  classified,  designated,  and 
administered  as  one  of  the  following: 

(  1 1  Class  I  scenic  river  areas. — Those  rivers 
or  sections  of  rivers  that  are  free  of  Im- 
[Mjundments  and  Inaccessible  except  by  trail, 
with  watersheds  or  shorelines  essentially 
primitive  and  waters  unpolluted.  These  rep- 
resent vestiges  of  primitive  America. 

(2)  Class  II  scenic  river  areas. — TTiose 
rivers  or  sections  of  rivers  free  of  Impound- 
ments, with  shorelines  or  watersheds  still 
largely  primitive  and  shorelines  largely  unde- 
vc'10!>ed,  but  accessible  In  places  by  roads. 

r.'.)  Class  III  scenic  river  areas. — Those 
rivers  or  sections  of  rivers  which  are  readily 
acceesible  by  road  or  railroad,  which  may 
have  some  development  along  their  shore- 
lines, and  which  may  have  undergone  some 
impoundment  or  diversion  In  the  past. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  following  rivers  and  the 
land  adjacent  thereto  are  hereby  designated 
as  components  of  the  national  scenic  rivers 
system : 

(1)    Clearwater,    Middle    Fork,    Idaho.— 

The  Middle  Pork  from  the  town  of  KooiJcla 

upstream  to  the  town  of  Lowell;  the  Lochsa 

River  from  its  junction  with  the  Selway  at 

tei-.  I  move  to      Lowell  forming  the  Middle  Fork,  upstream  to 

the  bill  (H.R.      the  Powell  Ranger  SiAtion;  and  the  Selway 


Mr  Murphy  of 

Garza. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of 


kan. 


York.  ASH- 
Mrs.  KELLY 
ea"  to  "nay." 
rs.  TEAGUE 
York,  BUSH. 
.\cGREGOR, 

their   votes 


s  announced 


laid  on  the 


leaker,   I   ask 
Members  de- 
permission  to 
lhe  Record  on 

objection  to 


River  from  Lowell  upetream  to  its  origin:  to 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

(2)  Rio  Grands.  Nrw  Mkhco. — The  seg- 
ment extending  from  the  Colorado  State  line 
downstream  to  the  SUte  Highway  9fl  cross- 
ings, and  the  lower  four  miles  of  the  Red 
River;  to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

(3)  RocuE.  Orecon.— The  segment  of  the 
river  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ap- 
plegate  River  downstream  to  the  Ix)bstcr 
Creek  Bridge;  to  be  administered  by  agencies 
of  the  Departments  of  the  Interior  or  Agri- 
culture as  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretaries  of 
said  DepartmenU  or  as  directed  by  the  Pre.-:- 
Ident. 

(41  Saint  Croix.  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin— The  segment  between  the  dam 
near  Taylors  Palls,  Minnesota,  and  the  dam 
near  Gordon.  Wisconsin,  and  its  tributary, 
the  Namekagon,  from  Liike  Namekagon 
downstream  to  Its  confluence  with  the  Saint 
Croix;  to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  tlie  Interior:  Provided,  Tliat  except  ;us 
may  be  required  in  connection  with  items 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  paragraph,  no  funds 
available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  may  be  expended  for  the  acquisition  or 
development  of  lands  In  connection  with,  or 
for  administration  under  this  Act.  that  por- 
tion of  the  Saint  Croix  River  between  the 
drjn  near  Taylors  Palls.  Minnesota,  and  the 
upstream  end  of  Big  Island  in  Wisconsin, 
luitil  sixty  days  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Secretary  has  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  proposed  cooperative 
agreement  between  the  Northern  States 
Power  Company  and  the  United  States  (a) 
whereby  the  company  agrees  to  convey  to 
the  United  States,  without  charge,  appro- 
priate InteresU  in  certain  of  its  lands  be- 
tween the  dam  near  Taylors  Palls.  Minne- 
sota, and  the  upstream  end  of  Big  Island  in 
Wisconsin.  inclucMng  the  company's  right. 
title,  and  Interest  to  approximately  one 
hvindred  acres  per  mile,  and  (b)  providing 
for  the  use  and  development  of  other  lands 
and  interests  in  land  retained  by  the  com- 
pany between  said  points  adjacent  to  the 
river,  in  a  manner  which  shall  complement 
and  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
for  which  the  lands  and  interests  in  land 
donated  by  the  company  are  administered 
under  this  Act.  Said  agreement  may  also 
include  provision  for  State  or  local  govern- 
mental pajticipation  as  authcwized  under 
subsection  (ei    of  section  10  of  this  Act. 

(5)  Salmon,  Middle  Foric,  Idaho. — From 
Its  origin  to  its  confluence  with  the  main 
Salmon  River;  to  be  ndmindBtered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(6)  WoLr.  Wisconsin — Prom  the  Lang- 
hide- Menominee  County  line  downstream  to 
Keshena  Falls;  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  The  agency  charged  with  the  admin- 
istration of  each  component  of  the  national 
scenic  rivers  system  designated  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall,  within  one  year 
from  the  date  of  this  Act,  establish  deUlled 
boundaries  therefor  (which  boundaries  shall 
include  an  average  of  not  more  than  three 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  per  mile  on  both 
sides  of  the  river);  determine  which  of  the 
classes  outlined  in  section  2,  subsection  (bi. 
of  this  Act  best  fit  the  river  or  its  various 
segments:  and  prepare  a  plan  for  necessary 
developments  in  connection  with  its  admin- 
istration In  accordance  with  such  classifica- 
tion. Said  boundaries,  classification,  and  de- 
velopment plans  shall  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  shall  not  become  elTec- 
tive  until  ninety  days  after  they  have  been 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or. 
where  national  forest  lands  are  involved,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or,  in  appropriate 
cases,  the  two  Secretaries  Jointly  shall  study 
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;ind  from  time  to  time  .--ubmit  i.>  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  proposals  tor  the 
addition  to  the  national  .scenic  rivers  .system 
of  rivers  which  are  designated  herein  or  here- 
.ifter  by  the  Congress  as  potential  iidditlons 
to  such  system:  which,  in  his  or  their  judg- 
ment, fall  within  one  or  more  of  the  clR.s,ses 
set  out  in  section  2.  subsection  (bi.  of  this 
.\ct:  and  which  are  proposed  Ui  be  iidminis- 
lered.  wholly  or  partially,  by  an  agency  <'f 
lhe  United  States.  Every  such  study  :ind  pl.in 
.>hall  be  coordinated  with  any  water  re- 
sources planning  involving  the  .same  river 
which  is  being  conducted  pursuant  to  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  ( "a  .Stat  244: 
42  use.  1962et  .seq  ). 

Each  proposal  shall  be  accompanied  l>y  .i 
report,  including  maps  and  illustrations 
showing  among  other  things  the  area  in- 
cluded within  the  proposal;  the  character- 
istics which  make  the  area  a  worthy  addition 
to  the  system:  the  current  status  of  land- 
ownership  and  u.se  in  the  area;  the  reason- 
ably foreseeable  potential  uses  of  the  land 
and  water  which  would  be  enhanced,  fore- 
closed, or  curtailed  if  the  area  were  included 
in  the  national  scenic  rivers  system:  the 
Federal  agency  i  which  in  the  ca.se  of  a  river 
which  is  wholly  or  substantially  within  a 
national  fore.st.  shall  be  the  Department  of 
Agriculture)  by  which  it  is  proposed  the 
area  be  administered;  the  extent  to  which 
It  is  propased  that  administration,  including 
the  costs  thereof,  be  shared  by  State  and 
local  agencies:  and  the  estimated  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  ncqulrlng  necessary  lands 
and  Interests  in  land  and  of  administering 
the  area  as  a  component  of  the  system.  Each 
.such  report  shall  be  printed  as  :i  Senate  or 
House  document 

(b)  Before  submitting  any  such  report  to 
t  he  President  and  the  Congress,  copies  of  the 
proposed  rep>ort  shall,  unless  it  was  prepared 
jointly  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  be  submitted 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  or  by  the  Secretary  ol 
Agriculture  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
;is  the  case  may  be,  and  to  the  Secretary  oi 
the  Army,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  head  of  any  other  affected 
Federal  department  or  agency  and.  unless 
the  lands  proposed  to  be  included  in  the  area 
are  already  owned  by  the  United  States  or 
have  already  been  authorized  for  acquisition 
by  Act  of  Congress,  the  Governor  of  the  State 
or  States  in  which  they  are  located  or  an 
officer  designated  by  the  Governor  to  receive 
the  same.  Any  recommendations  or  com- 
ments on  the  proposal  which  the  said  officials 
lurnish  the  Secretary  or  Secretaries  who  pre- 
pared the  report  within  ninety  days  of  the 
date  on  which  the  report  is  submitted  to 
them,  together  with  the  Secretary's  or 
Secretaries'  comments  thereon,  shall  be  in- 
cluded with  the  transmittal  to  the  President 
,ind  the  Congress. 

(c)  Before  approving  or  di.SHpprovint;  for 
inclusion  in  the  national  scenic  rivers  system 
any  river  designated  as  a  scenic  river  by  or 
pursuant  to  an  act  of  a  State  legislature, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  submit  the 
proposal  to  the  Secret.iry  of  Agriculture,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  ;ind  the  head  of 
.iny  other  afl^ected  Federal  department  or 
■igency  and  shall  evaluate  ;ind  give  due 
weight  to  any  recommendations  or  comments 
which  the  said  officials  furnish  him  within 
ninety  days  of  the  date  on  which  it  is  sub- 
mitted to  them.  If  he  approves  the  proposed 
inclusion,  he  shall  publish  notice  thereof  in 
the   Federal   Register. 

Sec.  5.  (a»  The  following  rivers  icre  hereby 
tiesignated  for  potential  ndditiofi  ^o  the  iia- 
I  ional  scenic  rivers  system : 

( 1 )  Bruneau.  Idaho:  The  entire  mam  item. 

(2)  Bufl^alo.   Tennessee:    The  entire   river. 

(3)  Chattooga.  North  Carolina.  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia:    The  entire  river. 

(4)  Clarion,    Pennsylvania:    The    segment 


between  Rldgway  and  its  confluence  with  the 
-Mlegheny  River. 

I  5>  Cumberland.  Tennessee:  The  entire  Bit? 
.South  Fork  and  Its  tributary,  the  Clear  Fork. 

(6)  Delaware.  Pennsylvania  and  New  York: 
The  segment  irom  Hancock.  New  York,  to 
.Mat.imoias.  Pennsylvania. 

1 71  Eleven  Point.  Missouri:  The  segment 
in  lhe  Stat.e  of  Missouri. 

1 8)  Feather.  California:  The  entire  Middl>- 
Fork. 

i9)  Flathead.  Montana:  Tlie  North  Fork 
irom  lhe  Canadian  Ijorder  downstream  to  u.s 
confluence  witli  the  Middle  Fork;  the  Middle 
Fork  from  its  licatlwaters  to  its  confluence 
with  the  South  Fork:  and  the  South  Fork 
irom  its  origin  to  Hungry  Hor.se  Reservoir. 

I  lOi  Oasconade.  Missouri:  The  entire  river 

lilt    Illinois.    Oregon:     The    entire    river. 

(12)  Little  Miami.  Ohio:   Tlie  entire  river 

(13)  Mis.wuri.  Montana:  Tlie  segment  i)e- 
iween  Fort  Benton  and  Ryan   Island. 

(14)  Moyle.  Idaho:  Tlie  segment  Irom  the 
Canadian  border  to  its  (^onflueiicc  with  the 
Kootenai  River. 

(15)  Niobrara.  Nebraska:  Tlie  main  stem 
segment  Irom  the  confluence  of  Antelope 
creek  to  the  headwaters  of  the  proposed  Nor- 
den  Reservoir  east  of  the  town  of  Valentine, 
and  the  lower  eight  miles  of  its  tributary,  the 
Snake  River. 

I  16)  Obed.  Tennessee:  'Hie  entire  river  and 
it-s  tributaries.  Clear  Creek  and  Daddys  Cteek. 

(17)  Penobscot.  Maine:  Its  east  and  west 
branches. 

(18)  Pere  Marquette.  Michigan:  Tlie  •■ii- 
tlre  river. 

I  19 1  Pine  Creek.  Pennsylvania:  The  .seg- 
ment   from   Ansonia   to   Waterville 

(20)  Priest.  Idaho:  The  entire  main  .-iieni. 

(21)  Rio  Grande.  Texas:  The  portion  of 
the  river  between  the  west  boundary  of 
Hudspeth  County  and  the  east  boundary  of 
Terrell  County  on  the  United  States  side  of 
the  river:  Provided.  That  before  undertaking 
any  study  of  this  potential  scenic  river,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  determine, 
through  the  channels  of  appropriate  exec- 
utive agencies,  that  Mexico  has  no  objection 
lo  its  being  included  among  the  studies  au- 
thorized by  this  Act. 

(22)  Saint  Croix,  Minnesota  and  Wiscon- 
sin: The  .segment  between  the  dam  near 
Taylors  Falls  and  its  confluence  with  the 
Missis.sippi  River. 

(23)  Saint  Joe.  Idaho:  The  entire  main 
stem. 

(24)  Salmon.  Idaho;  The  segment  from 
the  town  of  North  Fork  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Snake  River. 

(25)  Skagit,  Washington:  The  segment 
Irom  the  town  of  Mount  Vernon  to  and 
including  the  mouth  of  Bacon  Creek;  the 
Cascade  River  between  its  mouth  and  the 
junction  of  its  North  .tnd  South  Forks;  the 
South  Pork  to  the  bound.ary  of  the  Glacier 
Peak  Wilderness  Area;  the  Suiattle  River 
from  its  mouth  to  the  Glacier  Peak  Wilder- 
ness Area  boundary  at  Milk  Creek;  the  Sauk 
River  from  its  mouth  to  its  junction  with 
Elliott  Creek;  the  North  Fork  of  the  Sauk 
River  from  its  Junction  with  the  South  Fork 
of  the  Sauk  to  the  Glacier  Peak  Wilderness 
.\rea  boundary. 

(26)  Susquehanna.  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania: The  segment  between  a  dam  at 
C(X>pcrstown.  New  York,  and  the  town  of 
Plttston.  Pennsylvania,  and  the  segment  of 
the  West  Branch  Susquehanna  between 
Clearfield  and  Lock  Haven.  Pennsylvania. 

(27)  Suwannee,  Georgia,  und  Florida:  The 
entire  river  from  its  source  in  the  Okefeno- 
kee  .Swamp  in  Georgia  to  the  gulf  and  the 
outlying    Ichetucknee   Springs.    Florida. 

(28)  Upper  Iowa.  Iowa:   The  entire  river, 
(b)     The    .Secretary    of    the    Interior    and, 

where  national  forest  l.inds  are  involved,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  proceed  .as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible  to  study  each  oi  the 
rivers  named  in  subsection  I  a)  of  this  sec- 
tion in  .-irdcr  to  determine  whether  it,  should 


l)e  included  in  the  national  scenic  rivers  sys- 
tem. Such  studies  shall  be  completed  and 
reports  made  thereon  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress,  as  provided  in  section  4  of  this  Act. 
within  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  this  Act 
In  conducting  the.se  studies  the  Secretary  of 
lhe  Interior  and  the  Secret;»ry  of  Agriculture 
shiili  give  priority  to  those  rivers  with  respect 
to  which  there  is  the  gre:ue.st  nkellhood  of 
developments  which,  if  undertaken,  would 
render  them  unsuitable  for  inclusion  m  ihe 
iiatioivil  .scenic  ri\ers  system. 

(c)  The  studv  of  .my  of  said  rivers  shall  be 
ouisued  in  ;is  close  co{)peralion  with  appro- 
priate agencies  of  the  affected  State  and  its 
political  subdivisions  as  possible  and  shall  in- 
clude a  determination  of  the  degree  to  which 
the  .state  or  iLs  politic.il  subdivisions  might 
partcipate  in  the  preservation  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  river  should  it  be  proposed  for 
inclusion  in  the  national  scenic  rivers  sys- 
tem. No  study  otherwise  required  by  this  sec- 
tion .shall  be  undertaken  or  inirsued  in  the 
case  of  any  stream  or  section  of  a  stream 
which  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which  it 
IS  located  certifies  the  State  or  one  of  its 
;i<^encies  or  political  subdivisions  is  prepared 
11)  study  for  the  purpfise  of  determining 
whether  it  should  be  iiroposed  for  inclusion 
in  the  national  scenic  rivers  system  so  long 
MS  the  .State  or  one  of  its  agencies  or  political 
subdivisions  does  in  -.act  pursue  said  study 
w'ith  diligence.  Nothing  contained  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  however,  shall  be  taken  to 
lorbid  the  .Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with 
the  State,  the  agency,  or  the  political  sub- 
division :n  undertaking  and  currying  out  ihe 
dludy. 

id  I  In  all  planning  lor  the  use  .ind  de- 
velopment of  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources, consider.itioii  shall  be  given  by  all 
Federal  agencies  involved  to  potential  na- 
tional scenic  river  areas,  and  all  river  basin 
and  project  plan  reports  submitted  to  the 
Congress  shall  consider  and  discuss  any  such 
potentials.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  make 
specific  studies  and  investigations  to  deter- 
mine which  additional  scenic  river  areas 
within  the  United  States  shall  be  evaluated 
in  planning  reports  by  all  Federal  agencies 
as  potential  alternative  uses  of  the  v^-ater 
and   related  land  re.sources  involved. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  acquire  lands  and  interests  in 
land  within  the  authorized  boundaries  of  any 
federally  administered  component  of  the 
national  .scenic  rivers  system  designated  In 
.section  3  of  this  Act  or  hereafter  designated 
:or  inclusion  in  the  system  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. Lands  owned  by  an  Indian  tribe,  by  a 
State,  or  by  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State 
may  not  be  acquired  without  the  consent  ol 
the  appropriate  governing  body  thereof  as 
long  as  the  Indian  tribe.  State,  or  political 
subdivision  is  following  a  plan  for  manage- 
ment and  protection  of  the  lands  wiiich  the 
Secretary  finds  protects  the  land  and  assures 
Its  use  for  purposes  consistent  with  this  Act 
Money  appropriated  :or  Federal  purposes 
from  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
shall,  without  prejudice  to  the  use  of  appro- 
priations irom  other  sources,  be  available  to 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  for  the 
acqui;sition  ol  properly  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  accept  title  to  iion-r"ederal  prop- 
erty within  the  authorized  boundaries  of  any 
federally  administered  component  of  the  na- 
tional scenic  rivers  system  designed  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act  or  hereafter  designated  for 
inclusion  In  the  system  by  Act  of  Congress 
i-nd.  in  exchange  therefor,  convey  to  the 
tjrantor  any  federally  owned  property  which 
is  under  his  Jurisdiction  within  the  State  or 
States  in  which  the  component  lies  and 
which  he  cLasslfies  as  suitable  tor  exchange 
or  other  disposal.  The  values  oi  the  proper- 
tie-;   JO   exchanaed    culier   shall    be   approxi- 
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Ir,   powerhouse. 

project    works 

t  (41  Stat.  1063. 

et  seq.) .  on  or 

which    Is    de- 

s  Act  as  a  com- 


mately  equal  or,  IX  they  are  n»t  approximate- 
ly equal,  shall  be  equalized  fcy  the  payment 
of  cash  to  the  grantor  or  to  the  Secretary  as 
the  circumstances  require. 

<c)  The  head  of  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  having  administrative  Jurisdiction 
over  any  lands  or  Interests  In  land  within 
the  authorized  boundaries  at  any  federally 
administered  component  of  the  national 
scenic  rivers  system  designated  In  section  3 
of  this  Act  or  hereafter  de«|Bnated  for  In- 
clu.-slon  In  the  system  by  Ac#  of  Congress  Is 
authorized  to  transfer  to  tie  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Jurisdiction  ovee  such  lands  for 
administration  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  I 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorised to  accept  donations  Uf  lands  and  in- 
terests in  land,  funds,  and  o^tier  property  for 
use  In  connection  with  his  allminlstratlon  of 
the  national  scenic  rivers  system. 

(e)  Svbsectlons  (a),  (b).  (c),  and  (d)  of 
this  section  shall  apply  witl,  equal  force  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultur<  in  the  case  of 
any  component  of  the  natio|lal  scenic  rivers 
system  which  Is  within  hli  administrative 
JurlsdtcUoQ  Lands  acquired  ly  or  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultjire  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  within  oj'  adjacent  to  a 
national  forest  shall  upon  juch  acquisition 
or  transfer  become  national    forest  lands. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Federal  Pdiver  Commission 
shall  not  license  the  consfniction  of  any 
dam.  water  conduit,  rese: 
transmission  line,  or  oth 
under  the  Federal  Power 
as  amended  (16  U  S  C.  791 
directly  affecting  any  rtvi 
signaled  in  section  3  of  tl 
ponent  of  the  national  sc^ic  rivers  system 
or  which  Is  hereafter  desl  nated  for  inclu- 
sion In  that  system,  and  i  o  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  Stat  s  shall  assist  by 
loan,  grant,  license,  or  othi  -wise  in  the  con- 
struction of  any  water  reso  irces  project  that 
would  have  a  direct  and  ad  erse  effect  on  the 
values  for  which  such  rive  was  established, 
as  determined  by  the  SecrAary  charged  with 
Its  administration.  Nothinl  contained  in  the 
foregoing  sentence,  howev  r.  shall  preclude 
licensing  of.  or  assistance  to.  developments 
below  or  above  a  scenic  n\  >r  area  or  on  any 
stream  tributary  thereto  v  hich  will  not  in- 
vade the  area  or  diminish  lie  scenic,  recrea- 
tional, and  fish  and  wlldl]  'e  values  present 
In  the  scenic  river  area  ou  the  date  of 
approval  of  this  Act.  N(  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  Statei  shall  recommend 
authorization  of  any  watet  resources  project 
that  would  have  a  direct  i  nd  adverse  effect 
on  the  values  for  which  sue  i  river  was  esUib- 
lished.  as  determined  t  '  the  Secretary 
charged  witli  its  admlnist  iiUon.  or  request 
appropriations  to  begin  co  jstruction  of  any 
such  project,  whether  he  etofore  or  here- 
after authorized,  without  dvislng  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  as  the  case  m  ly  be.  in  writing 
of  Its  intention  so  to  do  a  least  sixty  days 
In  advance,  and  without  sp<  Iflcally  reporting 
to  the  Congress  in  wntin  at  the  time  it 
makes  its  recommendation  (  r  request  in  what 
respect  construction  of  suet  project  would  be 
In  conflict  with  the  purpos  i  of  this  Act  and 
would  affect  the  component  and  the  values  to 
be  protected  by  it  under  tl  s  Act. 

(b)  The  Federal  Power  'onimisslon  shall 
not  license  the  construct  5n  of  any  dam, 
water  conduit,  reservoir,  p  werhouse,  trans- 
mission line,  or  other  pro  ect  works  under 
the  Federal  Power  Act.  as 
directly  affecting  any  river 
section  5.  subsection  (at.  o 
department  or  agency  of  t  le  United  States 
shall  assist  by  loan,  grant, 
wise  in  the  construction 
sources  project  that  would 
adverse  effect  on  the  value 
river  might  be  designated, 
the  Secretary  responsible 
approval — ■ 


amended,  on  or 
fhich  Is  listed  in 
this  Act.  and  no 


icense,  or  other- 
any  water  re- 
lave  a  direct  and 
for  which  such 
s  determined  by 
or   Its   study    or 


(I)  during  the  five-year  period  following 
ensvctment  of  this  Act  unless,  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  said  period,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and.  where  national  forest  lands 
are  Involved,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
on  the  basis  of  study,  conclude  that  such 
river  should  not  be  Included  In  the  national 
scenic  rivers  system  and  publish  notice  to 
that  effect  in  the  Federal  Register,  and 

(II)  during  such  additional  period  there- 
after as.  in  the  case  of  any  river  which  is 
recommended  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress for  inclusion  in  the  national  scenic 
rivers  system,  is  necessary  for  congressional 
consideration  thereof  or.  in  the  case  of  any 
river  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  Inclusion  In  the  national  scenic 
rivers  .system  under  section  2(a)  (11)  of  this 
Act.  is  necessary  for  the  Secretary's  consid- 
eration thereof,  which  additional  period, 
however,  shall  not  exceed  three  years  in  the 
first  c:\se  and  one  year  in  the  second.  Noth- 
ing contained  in  the  foregoing  sentence,  how- 
ever, shall  preclude  licensing  of.  or  assistance 
to.  developments  below  or  above  a  potential 
scenic  river  area  or  on  any  stream  tributary 
thereto  which  will  not  invade  the  area  or 
diminisli  the  scenic,  recreational,  and  ttsh 
and  wildlife  values  present  in  the  potential 
scenic  river  area  on  the  date  of  approval  of 
this  Act. 

No  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
St.ites  shall,  during  tlie  periods  hereinbefore 
specified,  recommend  authorization  of  any 
w.iter  resources  project  on  any  such  river 
or  request  appropriations  to  begin  construc- 
tion of  any  such  project,  whether  heretofore 
or  hereafter  authorized,  without  advising 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and.  where 
national  forest  lands  are  involved,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  writing  of  Its  intention 
so  to  do  at  least  sixty  days  In  advance  of 
doing  so  and  without  specifically  reporting 
to  tlie  Congress  in  writing  at  the  time  it 
makes  its  recommendation  or  request  in 
what  respect  construction  of  such  project 
would  be  in  conflict  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  and  would  affect  the  component  and 
the  values  to  be  protected  by  it  under  this 
Act. 

(c)  The  Federal  Power  Commission  and 
all  other  Federal  agencies  shall,  promptly 
upon  enactment  of  this  Act.  inform  tlie  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and.  where  national 
forest  lands  are  involved,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  of  any  proceedings,  studies,  or 
other  activities  within  their  jurisdiction 
which  are  now  In  progress  and  which  affect 
or  may  affect  any  of  the  rivers  specified  in 
section  5.  subsection  (a),  of  this  Act.  They 
shall  likewise  Inform  him  of  any  such  pro- 
ceedings, studies,  or  other  activities  which 
are  hereafter  commenced  or  resumed  before 
they  are  (ximmenced  or  resumed. 

(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  with  respect  to 
the  making  of  a  loan  or  grant  shall  apply 
to  grants  made  under  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (78  Stat.  897; 
16  use.  4601-5  et  seq.) . 

Sec.  8.  (a)  All  public  lands  within  the  au- 
thorized boundaries  of  any  component  of  the 
national  scenic  rivers  system  which  is  des- 
ignated In  section  3  of  this  Act  or  which  Is 
here.Uter  designated  ior  inclusion  In  that 
system  are  hereby  withdrawn  from  entry, 
sale,  or  other  disposition  under  tlie  ptibllc 
land  laws  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  All  public  lands  which  constitute  the 
bed  or  bank,  or  are  within  one-quarter  mile 
of  the  bank,  of  any  river  which  is  listed  In 
section  5.  subsection  (a),  of  this  Act  are 
hereby  withdrawn  from  entry,  sale,  or  other 
disposition  under  the  public  land  laws  of 
the  United  States  for  the  peri(xls  specified  In 
section    7.   subsection    (b).    of    this    Act. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect 
the  applicability  of  the  United  SU-.tes  min- 
ing and  mineral  leasing  laws  within  com- 
ponents of  the  national  scenic  rivers  system 
except  that — 

(I)  all  prospecting,  mining  operations,  and 


other  activities  on  mining  claims  which.  In 
the  case  of  a  component  of  the  system  des- 
ignated In  section  3  of  this  Act.  have  not 
heretofore  been  perfected  or  which,  in  the 
case  of  a  component  hereafter  designated 
pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  of 
Congress,  are  not  perfected  before  its  in- 
clusion In  the  system  and  all  mining  opera- 
tions and  other  activities  under  a  mineriM 
lease,  license,  or  permit  Issued  or  renewed 
after  IncUislon  of  a  component  in  the  s>-stem 
shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or.  in  the  case  of 
national  forest  lands,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may  prescribe  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

(11)  subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
perfection  of.  or  issuance  of  a  p>atent  to.  any 
mining  claim  affecting  lands  within  the  sys- 
tem shall  confer  or  convey  a  right  or  title 
only  to  the  mineral  deposits  and  such  rights 
only  to  the  use  of  the  surface  and  the  sur- 
face resources  as  are  reasonably  required  to 
carrying  on  prospecting  or  mining  operations 
and  are  consistent  with  such  regtilatlons  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or.  in  the  case  of  national  forest 
lands  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;   and 

(lil)  subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
minerals  in  Federal  lands  which  are  part 
of  the  system  and  constitute  the  bed  or 
bank  or  are  situated  within  one-quarter  mile 
of  the  bank  of  any  river  designated  a  class 
I  scenic  river  under  this  Act  or  any  sub- 
sequent Act  are  hereby  withdrawn  from  all 
forms  of  appropriations  under  the  mining 
laws  and  from  operation  of  the  mineral  leas- 
ing laws  including,  in  both  cases,  amend- 
ments thereto. 

Regulations  issued  pursuant  to  paragraphs 
ill  and  (11)  of  this  subsection  shall,  among 
other  things,  provide  safeguards  against  pol- 
lution of  the  river  involved  and  unnecessary 
impiiinnent  of  the  scenery  within  the  com- 
ponent in  qtiestion. 

lb)  The  minerals  in  any  Pcder;il  lands 
which  constitute  the  bed  or  bank  or  are 
situated  within  one-quarter  mile  of  the  bank 
of  any  river  which  Is  listed  in  section  5. 
svibsection  (a)  of  this  Act  are  hereby  with- 
drawn from  all  forms  of  appropriation  under 
the  mining  laws  during  the  periods  specified 
in  section  7.  subsection  (b)  of  this  Act. 
Nothing  contained  In  this  subsection  shall 
be  construed  to  forbid  prospecting  or  the 
Issuance  of  leases,  licenses,  and  permits  under 
the  mineral  leasing  laws  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and.  in  the  case  of  national  forest  lands, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  find  appropriate 
to  safeguard  the  area  in  the  event  it  is  sub- 
sequently Included  within  the  system. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Each  component  of  the  na- 
tional scenic  rivers  system  shall  be  admin- 
istered in  such  manner  as  to  protect  and 
enhance  the  values  which  caused  it  to  be 
included  in  said  system  without,  insofar  as 
is  consistent  therewith,  limiting  other  uses 
that  do  not  substantially  interfere  with 
public  use  and  enjoyment  of  these  values. 
In  such  administration  prim.iry  emphasis 
shall  be  given  to  protecting  its  esthetic, 
scenic,  historic,  archeologic.  and  scientllic 
features.  Management  plans  for  any  such 
component  may  establish  varying  degree.3  of 
.ntcnsity  for  its  protection  and  development, 
based  on  the  special  attributes  of  the  area. 

(b)  Any  portion  of  a  component  of  the 
national  scenic  rivers  system  that  Is  within 
the  national  wilderness  preservation  sys- 
tem, as  established  by  or  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  September  3.  1964  (78  Stat.  890;  16 
U.S.C.  ch.  23).  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  both  tlie  Wilderness  Act  and  this 
.'Vet  with  respect  to  preservation  of  such 
river  and  its  immediate  environment,  and  in 
case  of  conflict  between  the  provisions  of 
these  Acts  the  more  restrictive  provisions 
shall  apply. 

( c )  Any  component  of  the  national  scenic 
rl\ers   system    that   is   administered   by   the 
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Secretary  of  the  Interior  through  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  shall  become  a  part  of 
the  national  park  system,  and  any  such  com- 
ponent that  is  administered  by  the  Secretary 
through  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  shall 
become  a  part  of  the  national  wildlife  refuge 
system.  The  lands  Involved  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  Acts 
under  which  the  national  park  sy.stem  or 
national  wildlife  system,  as  the  case  may  be. 
is  administered,  and  In  case  of  conflict  be- 
tween the  provisions  of  these  Acts,  the  more 
restrictive  provisions  shall  apply.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  in  his  administration  of 
any  component  of  the  national  scenic  rivers 
system,  may  utilize  such  general  statutory 
authorities  relating  to  areas  of  the  j;atlonal 
park  system  and  such  general  statutory  au- 
thorities otherwise  available  to  him  for 
recreation  and  preservation  purposes  and  for 
the  conservation  and  management  of  nattiral 
resources  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  TTie  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  his 
administration  of  any  component  of  the 
national  scenic  rivers  system  area,  may  utilize 
the  general  stattitory  authorities  relating  to 
the  national  forests  in  such  manner  as  he 
deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  Federal  agency  charged  with  the 
administration  of  any  component  of  the 
national  scenic  rivers  system  may  enter  into 
written  cooperative  agreements  with  the  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State,  the  head  of  any  State 
agency,  or  the  appropriate  official  of  a  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  a  State  for  State  or  local 
governmental  participation  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  component.  The  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions  .shall  be  encour- 
aged to  cooperate  in  the  planning  and  ad- 
ministration of  components  of  the  system 
which  Include  or  adjoin  State-  or  county- 
owned  lands. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  encourage  and  assist  the  States  to 
consider.  In  formulating  and  carrying  out 
their  comprehensive  statewide  outdoor  rec- 
reation plans  and  proposals  for  financing  as- 
asslstance  for  State  and  local  projects 
submitted  pursuant  to  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (78  Stat.  897) , 
needs  and  opportunities  for  establishing 
State  and  local  scenic  river  areas.  He  shall 
also  In  accordance  with  the  authority  con- 
tained In  the  Act  of  May  28,  1963  (77  Stat. 
49).  provide  technical  assistance  and  advice 
to.  and  cooperate  with.  States,  political  sub- 
divisions, and  private  interests,  including 
nonprofit  organizations,  with  respect  to  es- 
tablishing such  scenic  river  areas. 

(b)  The  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  like- 
wise, in  accordance  with  the  authority  vested 
in  them,  assist,  advise,  and  cooperate  with 
State  and  local  agencies  and  private  in- 
terests with  respect  to  establishing  such 
scenic  river  areas. 

Sec.  12.  (a)  TTie  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  heads  of 
other  Federal  agencies  shall  review  adminis- 
trative and  management  policies,  regula- 
tions, contracts,  and  plans  affecting  lands 
under  their  respective  jurisdictions  which  in- 
clude, border  upon,  or  are  adjacent  to  the 
rivers  listed  in  subsection  (a)  of  section  5 
of  this  Act  in  order  to  determine  what  ac- 
tions should  be  taken  to  protect  such  rivers 
during  the  period  they  are  being  considered 
for  potential  addition  to  the  national  scenic 
rivers  system.  Particular  attention  shall  be 
given  to  scheduled  timber  harvesting,  road 
constrtictlon.  and  similar  activities  which 
might  be  contrary  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  abrogate  any  existing  rights,  priv- 
ileges, or  contracts  affecting  Federal  lands 
held  by  any  private  party  without  the  con- 
sent of  said  party. 

(c)  The  head  of  any  agency  administering 


a  component  of  the  national  scenic  rivers 
system  shall  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of 
tiie  Interior  and  with  the  appropriate  State 
water  pollution  control  agencies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eliminating  or  diminishing  the  pol- 
lution of  waters  of  the  river. 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  af- 
fect the  Jurisdiction  or  responsibilities  of  the 
States  with  respect  to  fish  and  wildlife.  Hunt- 
ing and  fishing  shall  Ije  permitted  on  lands 
and  waters  administered  as  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem under  applicable  .State  and  Federal  laws 
and  rpRulatinns  unless,  in  the  case  of  hunt- 
ing, these  lands  or  waters  are  within  a  na- 
liLnial  ptrk  or  monument.  The  administering 
S?cretary  may.  however,  designate  zones 
where,  and  establish  periods  when,  no  hunt- 
ing is  permitted  for  reasons  of  public  safety 
and  shall  issue  appropriate  regulations  on 
public  safety  after  consultation  with  the 
wildlife  agency  of  the  State  or  States  affected. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  constitute  an 
express  or  implied  claim  or  denial  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
applicability  to  it  of,  or  to  its  exemption 
from.  State  water  laws,  and  nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal any  interstate  water  compact  which  has 
heretofore  been  entered  Into  by  States  which 
contain  any  portion  of  the  national  scenic 
rivers  system  and  to  which  the  consent  or 
approval  of  the  Congress  has  been  given. 

(c)  A  State  shall  have  such  rights  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  adequate  acress  by 
such  State  to  the  beds  of  navigable  rivers 
which  are  vested  in  the  State,  in  case  such 
beds  are  located  in  a  national  scenic  river: 
Provided.  That  no  river,  the  bed  of  which  is 
vested  in  a  State,  shall  be  included  in  the 
national  scenic  rivers  system  pursuant  to 
section  2.  subsection  (a)  (11) .  of  this  Act  with- 
out certification  by  the  State  that  it  will  not 
permit  mining  or  similar  disruption  of  its 
bed. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  the  case  may  be. 
may  prant  easements  and  rights-of-way 
upon,  over,  under,  across,  or  through  any 
component  of  the  national  scenic  rivers  sys- 
tem in  accordance  with  the  laws  applicable 
to  the  national  park  system  and  the  national 
forest  system,  respectively:  Provided,  That 
any  conditions  precedent  to  granting  such 
casements  and  rights-of-way  shall  be  related 
to  the  policy  and  purpose  of  this  Act  and 
shall  not  be  based  upon  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  or  Department  of  Agriculture 
regulations  relating  to  granting  rights-of- 
way  for  power  transmission  lines  Issued 
March  23.  1963  (28  F.R.  2903,  2905;  43  C.F.R. 
2234  4.  36  C.F.R.  251.52). 

Sec.  14.  The  claim  and  allowance  of  the 
value  of  a  conservation  easement  as  a  chari- 
table contribution  under  section  170  of  title 
26.  United  States  Code,  or  as  a  gift  under  sec- 
tion 2522  of  said  title  shall  constitute  an 
agreement  by  the  donor  on  behalf  of  him- 
self, his  heirs,  and  assigns  that,  if  the  terms 
of  the  instrument  creating  the  easement  are 
violated,  the  donee  or  the  United  States  may 
acquire  the  servient  estate  at  its  fair  market 
value  as  of  the  time  the  easement  was 
donated  minus  the  value  of  the  easement 
claimed  and  .'illowed  as  a  charitable  con- 
tribution or  gift. 

Sec.  15.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term — 

(a)  "River  "  means  a  flowing  body  of  water 
or  estuary  or  a  section,  portion,  or  tributary 
thereof,  including  rivers,  streams,  creeks, 
runs,  kills,  rills,  small  lakes,  and.  as  provided 
in  this  Act.  manmade  waterways. 

(b)  'Free-flowing",  as  applied  to  any  river 
or  section  of  a  river,  means  existing  or  flow- 
ing in  natural  condition  without  impound- 
ment, diversion,  straightening,  rip-rapping, 
or  other  modification  of  the  waterway.  The 
existence,  however,  of  low  dams,  diversion 
works,  and  other  minor  structures  at  the  time 
any  river  is  proposed  for  inclusion  in  the  na- 
tional scenic  river  system  shall  not  auto- 
matically bar  its  consideration  for  such  in- 
clusion:   Provided,   That    this   shall   not   be 


construed  to  authorize.  Intend,  or  encovirage 
future  construction  of  such  structures 
within  components  of  the  national  scenic 
rivers  system. 

(c)  'Conservation  easement"  means  a  per- 
petual interest  in  land,  however  created  or 
expressed,  which  Interest  (i)  is  held  by  or  lor 
the  benefit  of  the  United  States  or  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  a  State  or  the  people 
of  a  State,  or  another  public  body  or  the 
people  of  such  body.  (11)  is  specifically  cn- 
forcible  by  its  holder  or  beneficiaries,  antl 
(ill)  limits  or  obligates  the  holder  of  the 
servient  estate,  his  heirs,  and  assigns  with 
respect  to  their  use  and  management  of  the 
land  and  activities  conducted  thereon,  the 
disturbance  or  mcxllfication  of  the  surface 
or  .subsurface  thereof,  the  structures  placed 
or  maintained  thereon,  or  the  growth,  plant- 
ing, removal,  destruction,  or  damaging  of 
vegetation  thereon,  or  in  other  respects  in 
connection  therewith,  all  as  more  specifically 
spelled  out  in  the  document  by  which  such 
Interest  in  land  is  created,  the  object  of 
such  limitations  and  obligations  being  the 
maintenance  or  enhancement  of  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  land  in  question  or  of  areas 
affected  by  it  and  of  flora,  fauna,  and  ar- 
cheologlcai  or  historic  remains  on  it  or  them 
and  the  preservation  of  the  values  thereof 
for  scientific  study  and  for  public  enjoyment 
by  present  and  future  generations. 

Sec.  16.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  ;.s  may  be  necessary-, 
but  not  more  than  $17,340,000.  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  lands  and  interests  in  land 
tinder  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  .second. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker  a  parlia- 
mentary inquin--. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  a 
Member  have  to  be  opposed  to  the  bill 
to  demand  a  .second? 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Under  the  precedents 
of  the  House,  a  Member  who  demands  a 
second  must  be  opposed  to  the  bill. 

Is  the  trentleman  from  Arizona  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  quali- 
fies. 

Without  objection,  a  second  will  be 
con.sidered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Taylor]  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield 
.such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Aspinall). 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
now  about  to  consider  H.R.  18260.  to  pro- 
vide for  a  national  .system  of  .scenic 
rivers.  Some  Members  may  \conder  why 
a  bill  with  such  a  high  number  as  this 
is  being  considered  so  quickly.  Tlie  an- 
swer is.  of  course,  that  this  is  a  clean 
bill  that  was  introduced  following  com- 
mittee consideration  of  17  other  wild  or 
scenic  rivers  bills  that  had  been  referred 
to  it.  It  includes  all  the  committee 
amendments  that  were  adopted  to  the 
one  of  these  17  bills  that  we  worked  from 
during  markup. 

In  one  way.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  H.R.  18260,  though  it  in- 
volves comparatively  little  money,  will 
prove  more  productive  over  the  years 
than  almost  any  other  measure  In  the 
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parks  and  outdoor  recreat  m  field  that 
wo  have  considered  this  Co  igress  or.  for 
that  matter,  the  last  few  Co  igresses.  The 
oily  exception  to  this  stat  'ment  that  I 
cnn  think  of  is  the  origir  U  Land  and 
V'ater  Conservation  Fund 
and  the  amendments  to  it 
U.  w  when  the  President  signed  them  this 
naming. 
What  we  are  doing  here  i  i 
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n  )t  only  setting  aside  segr  ents  of  six  of 
our  most  scenic  rivers  T  r  permanent 
preservation  and  another  28  for  study 
but.  more  important,  we  ai  ;  legislating  a 
long-run  policy  and.  we  h  >pe.  a  pattern 
for  the  future.  I  mean  thl;:  We  are  de- 
ciding today  that  it  is  tiAe  to  sny  that 
th?re  are  some  streams  t«it  ought  to  be 
preserved  for  this  and  futi  :e  generations 
in  as  pristine  condition  a  ;  they  can  be 
pieserved;  that  notwithsta  iding  the  pos- 
sibility that  these  stream  ;.  or  somt-  of 
tliem,  might  sometime  yiel  I  seme  private 
economic  advanUge.  thf  '  liave  other 
values  that  outrank  this  one  and  that 
there  ought,  therefore,  to  e  no  intrusion 
on  these  streams  that  we  i  \  tlie  Congress 
can  prevent:  and  that  w  ought  to  en- 
courage the  States  to  tak  a  look  at  the 
streams  within  their  bou  daries  and.  if 
it  is  their  judgment  that  some  of  tlieir 
streams  have  the  same  sor  of  values  that 
we  seek  to  preserve,  we  ought  to  give 
them  the  same  protectioi  that  we  give 
federally  designated  .scenic  rivers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  f  ,idtnt  to  any- 
one who  reads  the  history  )f  the  develop- 
ment of  this  legislation  th  .t  tlie  Commit- 
tee en  Interior  and  Insu  ar  Affairs  has 
been  quite  selective  in  tl  ;  list  of  rivers 
included  in  the  bill  for  imr  ediate  author- 
ization and  for  study.  Se  eral  years  ago 
the  Department  of  the  Ii  terior  and  the 
Department  of  Agricultun  compiled  from 
various  sources   a   list   o.    650   or   more 
rivers  that  were  thought  ,o  be  worth  at 
least  a  preliminary  look,  Then  the  list 
was  culled  and  about  10  C  'rcent  of  the.se 
650 — 67  to  be  precise — w  ?re  designated 
for  somewhat  more  thorc  igh  considera- 
tion. This  list  was  again  c  lUed  and  22  of 
the  67  were  given  more  i  itensive  study. 
Of  the  67  and  the  22,  the  idministration 
recommended  on  Februai  '  18.  1967.  that 
nine  be  authorized  immec  lately  and  that 
35  be  put  in  a  study  catej  ary.  The  result 
of   our  committee   delib*ations   was   a 
further  paring  down.  We  have,  as  I  .said 
before,  six  rivers  in  the  ir  mediate  cate- 
gor>'  and  28  in  the  study  c£  egoi-y. 

The  six  that  we  have  i  icluded  in  the 
immediate  category  are  tl  e  Middle  Fork 
of  the  Cleai-water  in  Idah  .  a  part  of  the 
Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexi<  >,  segments  of 
the  Rogue  in  Oregon,  a  art  of  the  St. 
Crcix  and  the  whole  of  its  tributary, 
the  Namckagon,  in  Minni  >ota  and  Wis- 
consin, the  Middle  Fork  if  the  Salmon 
in  Idaho,  and  an  imixjrti  nt  part  of  the 
Wolf  in  Wisconsin.  In  ac  lition,  the  bill 
provides  for  including  in  he  system  an- 
other part  ol  the  Wolf  in  iVisconsin  and 
the  Allagash  in  Maine  i  i  State-desig- 
nated rivers  if  the  Croverr  ?r  of  the  State 
concerned  requests  that     lis  be  done. 

Since  four  of  the  six  in  mediate  rivers 
are  largely  on  public  or  lational  forest 
lands,  the  overall  cost  ol  acquiring  the 
land  and  easements  thatJare  needed  to 
protect  the  six— about  21  4,000  acres  in 
al ,  or  an  average  of  320  icres  per  river 


mile— will  be  only  $17,340,000  under 
present  land  prices  and  estimates.  At 
least  part  of  this  cost,  and  perhaps  all 
of  it,  will  be  defrayed  from  appropria- 
tions from  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund.  The  cost  of  the  studies  that 
are  to  be  undertaken  will,  it  is  estimated, 
be  about  $50,000  apiece  on  the  average, 
or  $1,400,000,  and  tliis  expenditure  will 
be  spread  over  a  period  which  may  be, 
though  I  hope  it  will  not  be,  as  long  as 
15  years. 

I  want  to  say  at  this  point  that  we  hnve 
given  serious  attention  to  the  advice 
given  us  by  Members  of  the  House  with 
respect  to  rivers  in  their  districts.  They 
know  better  than  we  do  the  value  of  these 
rivers.  While,  of  course,  the  House  can- 
not put  Itself  in  the  position  of  saying 
that  anything  an  individual  Member 
wants  or  does  not  want  for  his  district  is 
conclusive,  it  iS  an  important  considera- 
tion. 1  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
therefore,  that  all  Members  who  ap- 
peared before  our  committee  or  wrote 
to  our  committee  in  support  of  exclusion 
or  inclusion  of  a  river  will  find  them- 
selves fully  satisfied. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  is  much  more  that 
I  could  say  about  H  R.  18260  but  time  is 
short  and  I  want  to  ;;ive  other  Mem- 
bers—particularly the  ranking  minority 
member  of  our  committee  who  is  the 
principal  sponsor  of  H.R.  18260  and  the 
chaii-man  of  our  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Recreation— a  full  op- 
portunity to  express  their  views  on  this 
bill.  I  shall,  tiierefore,  stop  at  this  point, 
merely  pausing  long  enough  to  express 
the  hope  that  the  mles  v.ill  be  suspended 
and  the  bill  passed  unanimously.  I  urge 
that  thiy  be  done. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  ftf  nt!eman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALXi.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  for  yielding  to  me  at 
this  point. 

I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  a  question.  I  want  to  ask 
whether  my  understanding  is  correct, 
that  the  Susquehanna  River,  all  the  way 
from  Cooperstown,  the  home  of  the  Base- 
ball Hall  of  Fame,  which  is  located  in  my 
particular  district,  down  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  in  Maryland,  is  included  in  this 
legislation?  The  last  time  I  heard  about 
this  question  the  Susquehanna  was  one 
of  the  deferred  rivers. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  There  was  never  any 
condition  to  the  effect  that  they  were  go- 
ing to  freeze  these  developments  all  the 
way.  and  I  am  a  little  amazed  that  this  is 
of  such  broad  scope  that  under  a  limita- 
tion of  debate  it  cannot  be  thoroughly 
gone  into. 

However,  may  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  the  procedure  of 
suspension  of  the  rules  is  all  that  is  left 
oi^en  to  us. 

When  we  do  go  to  conference  on  this 
legislation,  if  we  do,  and  a  conference  will 
be  p)ossible  because  of  the  differences  in 
the  legislation  as  proposed  by  the  two 
bodies  of  the  Congress,  the  river  to  which 
the  gentleman  is  referring  will  be  in  con- 
ference. 

It  is  true  that  for  a  definite  time  after 
a  study  begins  that  there  will  be  a  locking 


up.  This  is  what  is  bothering  .so  many  of 
our  Members  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  can  say  here  is,  that 
if  the  Members  wish,  and  the  record  is 
made  in  this  debate,  we  shall  take  all 
these  matters  into  consideration  in  con- 
ference. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  chief  sponsor  of 
the  leeislation.  sees  fit  to  explain  this 
provision  when  he  takes  the  floor,  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  have  his  interpretation  and 
answer  to  the  gentleman's  questions. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  again  for 
yielding  to  me.  and  I  would  like  to  asl: 
"him  one  further  question:  Is  it  true 
that  even  though  this  river  is  only  on 
the  study  list,  any  efforts  to  establish 
indu.'-try  along  this  river  and  attract  nev.- 
bu.siness.  any  development  of  new  rec- 
reational facilities,  will  have  to  be  frozen 
until  the  study  has  been  completed? 

Mr  ASPINALL.  I  want  to  an.swer  my 
friend  in  the  manner  which  I  understand 
th?  situation  to  be.  but  I  wanted  also 
ihe  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
.■^vlvania  to  make  his  po.'^ition  !:no',vn. 

As  I  understand  it.  there  will  be  a 
freeze  when  that  study  ."Starts.  That  freeze 
will  keep  any  development  from  takin? 
place  from  the  period  provided  in  this 
le'-;islation. 

When  we  had  the  legislation  before  us 
the  first  time  we  had  a  15-year  period 
during  which  to  conduct  the.se  .studies. 
Many  of  us  thought  15  years  vas  too  long 
and  we  put  it  back  to  5  years. 

However,  if  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  think  5  years  is  too 
much  or  if  they  do  not  want  any  study 
similar  to  what  is  proposed,  then,  of 
course,  we  will  have  to  be  ''Xiided  accord- 
ingly in  the  conference  committee. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  did  I  under- 
stant  that  any  development  would  have 
to  be  provided  for  under  a  Federal  li- 
cense? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  is  correct.  The 
license  would  have  to  come  out  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tl^e 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood]. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
this  committee  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
several  vears  ago  I  was  disappointed  in 
not  obtaining  a  comprehensive  survey 
for  this  entire  river,  although  a  study 
has  been  going  on  for  a  period  of  5  years 
and  it  has  cost  the  Government,  so  fai . 
$5  milhon. 

It  is  to  be  completed  next  year  at  a 
cost  of  $6  mUlion.  We  have  a  complete 
comprehensive  survey  of  this  river  by 
the  Army  Engineers.  I  repeat,  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasis,  for  5  years,  at  $6 
million.  I  suggest  the  need  for  another 
study  on  top  of  that  study  is  pretty 
remote 

Mr.   ASPINALL.   May  I   reply  to   my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania,  that  as  far 
as   I  know   we  never  had  such   infor- 
mation before  our  committee. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  I  am  sure  of  that. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  And  that  if  we  had 
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such  information,  there  more  than  likely 
would  have  been  a  request,  to  elim- 
inate the  stream,  and  this  particular 
river  would  not  have  been  Included.  It 
would  not  have  been  Included  because.  I 
can  advise  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania 
and  all  other  Members  of  Congress,  that 
we  included  no  river  within  this  study 
on  which  an  objection  was  made  by  the 
Members  in  whose  district  the  river  was 
s'tuated. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  one  of  my  colleagues  from 
the  other  side  of  the  ai.sle  was  in  touch 
today  to  my  knowledge  with  the  secre- 
tary of  forests  and  waters  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  for  this  bill 
until  I  told  him  to  read  it.  Now  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  secretary  of  forests  and 
waters,  having  seen  the  bill — and  this 
language  was  not  in  the  bill,  as  they 
were  told,  this  has  been  put  in  at  some 
subsequent  time — now  Pennsylvania  is 
against  this  whether  it  is  in  or  not. 

This  river  has  been  studied  to  death 
at  a  cost  of  $6  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  I  have  never 
voted  against  a  bill  from  this  committee 
in  the  22  years  that  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress, not  one — not  one — and  I  should 
have  many  times — out  of  deference  to 
this  committee  for  which  I  have  the 
greatest  respect.  I  am  positive  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  did  not  have  the 
information  that  I  am  presenting  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
leman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  believe  a  further  word  is  warranted 
as  far  as  the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  are  concerned.  In 
this  particular  legislation  there  are  a 
nimiber  of  conflicts,  and  the  House 
should  be  aware  of  the  possible  conflicts. 
You  cannot  have  a  scenic  river,  for  in- 
stance, with  a  series  of  dams  for  flood 
control,  or  for  any  other  purpose.  You 
cannot  have  a  highly  protected  scenic 
river  and  at  the  same  time  have  new  in- 
dustrial growth  along  its  banks,  or  new 
residential  growth.  Tliat  is  why  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  tried  to  go  much 
slower  than  the  other  body  had  gone  in 
this  piece  of  legislation. 

This  is  a  very  serious  matter.  Should  a 
river  be  preserved  in  a  completely  wild 
state?  Should  a  river  be  preserved  as  a 
scenic  river,  as  a  pastoral  river,  or  is 
there  a  better  and  higher  use?  On  all 
those  rivers  which  are  designated  to  fall 
into  this  program,  any  investigation 
must  determine  what  kinds  of  uses  will 
be  i>ermitted  or  denied.  It  is  a  real  prob- 
lem that  needs  considerable  study. 

Another  reason  why  this  bill  is  much 
more  limited  than  that  offered  by  the 
other  body,  is  that  mider  the  terms  of 
even  the  House  biU  there  could  be  an  ex- 
penditure of  billions  of  dollars  if  every 
stream  in  the  comitry  that  someone 
wants  to  qualify  would  be  included  in 
the  program.  I  believe  the  House  must  be 
aware  of  this.  Farther,  I  would  state  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  that 


this  bill  would  obviously  have  to  go  to 
conference,  and  I  would  recommend  that 
the  gentleman  from  Penn.sylvania  make 
liis  point  there. 

Actually,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
.studied  this  river  from  one  angle,  the 
Department  of  Interior  would  study  it 
from  the  other  angle  of  .saving  the 
scenery,  purifying  the  stream  and  using 
it  for  for  recreational  purpo.ses  of  all 
kinds. 

Mr.  TAYIjOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  would  like  to  state 
that  the  Susquehanna  is  No.  26  In  the 
bill,  and  it  says: 

Tlie  segment  between  a  dam  nt  Coopers- 
town.  N.Y..  and  the  town  of  Pittston,  Pa., 
.and  llie  ."iegment  of  the  West  Branch  Susque- 
lianna  between  Clearfield  and  Lock  Haven. 
Pa. 

That  is  in  the  original  bill  introduced, 
and  this  is  exactly  the  same  language: 
no  change  was  made  in  the  language  by 
the  committee. 

Let  me  state,  had  objection  been  made 
by  Members  of  Congress  to  this  river,  it 
would  have  been  deleted  as  others  were, 
and  it  can  be  deleted  in  conference  if  the 
Congres.smcn  from  that  area  do  not 
want  it. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  am  for  the  deletion;  the  fact 
that  it  was  once  in  the  bill  originally  in 
the  first  language  written,  it  was  just 
as  bad  then  for  the  purposes  I  address 
now. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  that,  when 
the  bill  came  from  the  administration, 
the  provision  was  in  it. 

May  I  say  also  that,  if  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  SaylorI  is  so 
inclined,  and  apparently  he  has  been  up 
to  this  time,  this  provision  of  the  bill 
could  be  taken  out  in  conference.  I 
would  join  in  such  endeavor. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  would  remind  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  that,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Taylor]  said,  we  have  been  considering 
this  bill  since  1963,  and  whenever  any 
Member  came  before  our  committee  and 
asked  to  have  a  river  taken  out,  we  have 
taken  it  out,  and  we  will  still  take  it  out 
when  we  go  to  conference. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  have  consult- 
ed with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  before  I  talked  to 
many  of  my  friends  from  the  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  delegation  for  20  years 
about  bills  from  this  committee  and  have 
acted  upon  his  advice  year  after  year 
after  year,  and  the  chairman,  my  cow- 
boy friend  from  Colorado  without  excep- 
tion— with  no  exception.  So  out  of  an 
abundance  of  caution,  I  might  add  to 
you  present  in  the  hall  from  Idaho. 
Tennessee — and  this  might  sound  like  a 
convention — Georgia.  South  Carolina, 
North  Carolina.  Pennsylvania,  Missouri, 
Montana,  Oregon.  Ohio,  Wisconsin.  Min- 
nesota, and  Washington — you  had  better 
liear  what  I  say — you  are  in  the  same 
boat. 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  might  say  to  my  pic- 
turesque friend  from  Pennsylvania  that 
if  he  had  once  said  somethliig  to  me 
about  his  position — and  had  not  taken 
me  for  granted — perhaps  we  would  not 
have  this  debate  at  this  particular  time. 
Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  along  this  .•>amc  line.  I  notice 
in  section  5  it  includes  the  Miami  River 
for  a  study,  li  includes  the  entire  river. 
Does  that  mean  just  what  it  says — or 
does  it  mean  branches  or  parts  of  the 
river? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  I  say  to  the 
f!entleman.  it  means  exactly  what  it 
.says.  As  I  remember  the  matter,  the  re- 
quest was  made  for  the  language  that  is 
presently  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  have  in  my  congres- 
sional district  a  project  which  is  in  proc- 
ess of  construction  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, a  large  flood-control  reser\'oir. 
They  are  in  the  process  now  of  buying 
rights-of-way  and  they  have  bought 
some  rights-of-way.  Money  has  been 
appropriated  to  initiate  the  construc- 
tion. Does  this  preclude  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers from  proceeding  with  that  proj- 
ect? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  study  would  hold  it 
up  for  the  time  period,  so  far  as  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  licensing  au- 
thority is  concerned. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  There  are  no  power 
facilities  to  be  installed.  What  about  the 
Corps  of  Engineers? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  As  I  understand  the 
matter,  the  provision  referred  to  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  In  other  words,  this  is 
solely  a  flood-control  and  recreation 
pi-o.iect  and  water  conservation. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  very  appar- 
ent at  this  time  that  this  bill  is  going  to 
be  of  Kome  concern  to  many  Members. 

I  would  just  point  out  in  addition  to  the 
instant  rivers,  the  ones  taking  effect  im- 
mediately, there  are  over  650  potential 
rivers  that  will  be  in  the  same  situation, 
the  Susquehanna  and  other  rivers  of 
concern  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

We  are  talking  about  a  scenic  rivers 
bill  that  actually  circumvents,  in  my 
view,  the  previous  action  of  this  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed  a 
bill  establishing  a  National  Water  Com- 
mission whose  mission  was  to  detennine 
the  needs  and  the  resources  available 
among  other  things  in  the  rivers  of  this 
country. 

We  also  provided  for  a  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  whose  mis.sion  was 
much  the  same. 

Now.  gentlemen,  this  bill,  in  virtually 
every  aspect,  supersedes  both  the  Na- 
tional Water  Commission  and  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act.  Perhaps  most 
significantly  of  pU,  this  bill  gives  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  on  the  approved  scenic 
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rivers,  the  right  of  condei^nnation  for 
one-quarter  of  a  mile  back  am  either  side 
of  the  river  for  the  full  lengtli  of  the  river 
or  as  much  of  it  as  lies  witli)n  the  scenic 
designation.  | 

This  permits  320  acres  tHjr  mile  to  be 
condemned  by  the  Secretarjr  of  the  In- 
terior and/or  the  Secretarjj  of  Agricul- 
ture In  order  to  preserv 
values. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Spea 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arlzonaj  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  ftom  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  appreciat< 
man  yielding.  I  would  like 
one  a  question,  because  lo 
congressional  district  is  tl 
River,  and  that  river  is  coiered  In  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  bill.  We  ali»ady  have  a 
study  underway.  I  am  wondering  how 
scon  this  study  can  be  expedited,  be- 
cause this  river  is  privately*  owned  from 
v/here  it' begins  in  the  Staw  of  Georgia 
to  where  it  ends  in  the  Giuf  of  Mexico. 
I  wonder  if  someone  could  (ive  me  .some 
idea.  I  certainly  hope  we  d^ 
wait  15  years  to  get  the  com|pletion  of  the 
study. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizen 
terms  of  this  bill,  the  appn 
tary  would  have  up  to  5  yi 
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tlie  study  will  be  acceleransd.  However, 
there  Is  nothing  in  the  bill  I  hat  provides 
for  p'icrity  among  the  28  sUldy  rivers. 

Mr.  FUQUA  On  page  12.  Jine  24,  there 
Is  a  statement,  that  the  greatest  priority 
should  be  given  tho.se  ii\j>rs  that  are 
most  likely  to  have  developi(sent.  I  would 
hope  that  we  could  g|!t  a  study 
completed. 

Another  question  is,  whaM  would  hap- 
pen if  someone  wanted  to  luild  a  vaca- 
tion home  on  the  banks  of  the  river  and 
have  the  right  to  build  a  pfer  in  front  of 
his  cottage?  Would  this  fee  permitted 
under  the  study  provisiori  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizcfia.  Yes;  only 
those  functions  of  the  Feteral  Govern- 
ment would  be  involved  inlthe  preserva- 
tion so  far  as  the  markuplis  concerned 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  thank  thef  entleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Spc£  cer,  with  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizor  1. 1  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  fn  m  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  seems  o  me  that  we 
have  reached  the  slaphi  ppy  hour  to- 
night in  this  business  of  uspendlng  the 
rules  for  the  consideratio  i  of  bills.  Now 
we  are  told  that  if  Membt  -s  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  what  is  being  done,  just  go 
to  the  conference  comr  littee,  to  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  he  House  and 
the  Senate — perhaps  six  r  eight  Mem- 
bers— and  try  to  correct  tl  e  bad  features 
of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  iiould  be  sunk 
without  a  trace. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizola.  The  gentle 
man  from  Iowa  might  b*  interested  to 
njte  that  while  this  bill  tarries  a  price 
tig  in  excess  of  $17  millicm  for  the  eight 
instant  rivers,  the  28  sti^y  rivers  offer 


a  potential  far  In  excess  of  that  for  an 
expenditure  that  is  being — at  least  In 
theory  or  in  spirit — that  is  being  au- 
thorized at  this  time. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  As  it  happens,  there  is  a 
river  in  my  State  on  which  a  dam  is  pro- 
posed called  the  Devil's  Jump.  This  dam 
is  approved  by  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
by  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  the  Rep- 
resentatives i)-i  the  neighboring  area.  I 
know  of  no  Representative  in  this  area 
that  is  for  a  wild  river  on  the  Big  South 
Fork  of  the  Cumberland  River.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  has  been  included.  Cer- 
tainly I  was  never  asked  anything  about 
it. 

Therefore,  I  believe,  as  the  chairman 
has  stated,  he  will  remove  this,  barring 
objection  from  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  regret  that  it  is  impossible  to  do 
at  this  time,  and  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  wish  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion about  the  rivers  that  are  actually 
specified — not  the  ones  in  the  study 
group,  but  the  instant  ones.  I  could  not 
find  the  answer  from  reading  the  report. 
Is  it  intended  that  all  private  property 
be  taken  over  in  the  .segment  of  the  river 
that  is  designated,  or  are  there  alterna- 
tives to  Federal  acquisition  of  private 
property? 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  On  any  of 
the  eight  rivers  in  the  instant  section, 
the  appropriate  Secretary  has  the  right 
of  condemnation  on  any  of  the  deeded 
lands  which  he  feels  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  scenic  values  of  that  river.  It 
does  not  mean  that  all  private  land  will 
of  necessity  be  acquired  by  the  Federal 
Government,  but  it  gives  the  option  to 
acquire  all  of  it  if  the  Secretary  so  sees 
fit. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  would  he  also,  imder 
this  legislation,  have  alternatives,  like 
giving  people  a  life  estate,  or  would  he 
be  limited  in  condemning  or  acquiring? 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  No:  lie  may. 
in  addition  to  condemning  and  acquir- 
ing, exercise  the  option  of  granting  a 
life  estate,  scenic  easement,  or  any  one 
of  the  Federal  tools  now  available  in 
other  similar  situations. 

However,  he  can  exercise  this  option 
at  his  judgment  on  any  of  the  deeded 
land  along  the  rivers  in  question. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  from  Arizona  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Of  course,  time  precluded  my  getting 
a  complete  answer  from  the  gentleman 
previously  in  the  well.  Can  the  gentleman 
assure  me  a  flood-control  project  on  the 
Little  Miami  River,  in  which  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  is  presently  in  the  state  of 
purchasing  right-of-way,  would  not  be 


stopped  by  being  included  in  this  section 
5? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  It  i.s  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Corps  of  Ent'lnecrs 
projects  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
projects,  which  are  already  approved, 
will  remain  approved  and  be  carried  out. 
This  will  lock  up  any  subsequent  recla- 
mation or  Con«  of  Engineers  projects. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  leg- 
islation docs  not  have  any  effect  on  proj- 
ects under  construction.  The  only  pro- 
hibitalion  is  on  the  first  asking  money 
for  construction. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gent k man  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
a  difference  of  opinion  there,  because 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  categorizes  their 
first  constiTiction  money  as  construction 
money,  but  technically  it  is  used  for 
right-of-way  purposes.  There  is  no  con- 
demnation or  reclamation.  This  affects  a 
great  many  people  and  involves  a  great 
many  millions  of  dollars  and  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  community.  Can 
the  gentleman  assure  me  under  those 
circumstances  tliat  the  project  will  not 
be  precluded  from  proceeding  in  the 
normal  fashion,  or  will  it  be  detained  or 
delayed  in  any  manner? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding— and  I  would  stand  cor- 
rected if  the  chairman  of  the  .subcom- 
mittee so  indicates — that  this  project 
would  not  be  so  affected,  because  it  has 
already  been  approved. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  that  same  assurance? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  my 
understanding. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  instant  rivers— 
which  happens  to  include  the  Wolf  River 
in  Wisconsin — that  funding  on  these 
projects,  if  approved,  immediately  there 
will  be  no  further  study  involved  as  far 
as  the  instant  rivers  are  concerned. 

Mr.  STEHGER  of  Arizona.  That  is  cor- 
rect. That  is,  these  instant  rivers  have 
actually  circumvented  the  studies. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Tlie  studies  have  already 
been  completed.  In  the  case  mentioned 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  those 
studies  are  not  completed  and  it  would 
not  be  involved  as  far  as  stopping  any 
reclamation  project  or  any  Corps  of  En- 
gineers project. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  The  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  has  a  misconcep- 
tion. I  would  like  to  make  it  very  clear 
It  is  being  in  that  category  of  a  study 
river  that  locks  up  the  river  for  a  mini- 
mum of  5  years.  It  is  just  the  study  des- 
ignation that  locks  it  up  for  5  years. 

That  is  one  of  my  major  objections  to 
this  piece  of  legislation.  We  have  just 
seen  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  men- 
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tlon  that  he  has  a  river  that  has  some 
development  contemplated  that  will  be 
jeopardized  by  this  study. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  study  will  stop  not 
only  the  Corps  of  Engineers  but  also  any 
reclamation  project  on  a  study  river, 
even  though  that  project  is  in  process 
now? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  No,  it  will 
not  interrupt  it  if  it  has  been  presently 
approved. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  But  only  those  that  have 
not  been  approved,  it  will  interrupt? 

Mr,  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Tliat  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Tliat  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  STEIGER  or  Arizona.  Tliat  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Sjjeaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Aiizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
say  I  have  always  been  a  great  advocate 
of  suspension  of  the  rules  to  bring  about 
expeditious  consideration  of  legislation. 
However,  it  does  seem  to  me  from  the 
conversations  we  have  had  here  and  with 
all  the  question  about  these  various 
rivers,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  when 
we  vote  for  this,  we  take  the  whole  busi- 
ness, or.  if  we  vote  against  it,  we  do  not 
lake  any  of  it,  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  any  individual  Member  or  represent- 
ative of  any  area  of  the  country  to  ex- 
press his  opposition  and  have  that  mat- 
ter determined  here  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  and  be  stricken  out. 

I  am  for  scenic  rivers,  because  nobody 
here  likes  to  fish  any  more  than  I  do, 
and  I  yield  to  no  man  in  that,  but  in  my 
district  I  have  a  great  deal  of  country 
locked  up,  as  apparently  much  will  be 
locked  up  here.  Those  people  do  not 
know  whether  they  are  fish  or  fowl,  they 
cannot  improve  their  property,  and  they 
cannot  sell,  and  they  do  not  know  what 
to  do. 

That  is  the  reason,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, that  I  must  say  about  this  proce- 
dure here,  it  seems  to  me.  it  would  have 
been  much  better  if  we  had  brought  it 
up  under  a  rule. 

I  say  that  with  all  deference  to  the 
tireat  chairman  of  the  committee,  for 
whom  I  have  the  highest  regard. 

I  recognize  that  sometimes  these 
things  can  be  adjusted  in  conference, 
and  I  believe  the  gentleman  would  do 
that  so  far  as  he  could,  but  sometimes 
we  cannot  prevail  in  those  conferences 
with  the  other  body. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
s^entleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Tliis  is  all  veiy  well. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  having 
lurisdiction  asked  for  a  rule.  We  were 
not  heard  within  time. 

We  have  been  working  on  this  bill. 
Every  Member  in  this  House  .should  have 
known  that  this  bill  as  such  was  before 
oiu-  committee  and  that  we  were  putting 
rivers  in  and  putting  rivers  out  at  the 


wishes  of  the  Members  involved.  We  were 
trying  to  bring  up  a  bill  that  would  show 
to  the  Members  what  is  involved. 

My  friends,  you  cannot  have  your  cake 
and  eat  it.  too.  Keep  that  in  mind. 

If  you  are  going  to  have  development 
of  the  rivers,  and  build  your  homes  at 
the  expense  of  the  publics  enjoyment, 
if  you  are  going  to  have  powerplants, 
if  you  are  going  to  have  cities,  tlien  that 
is  what  you  will  have.  But  if  you  are 
going  to  set  aside  .some  rivers  to  enjoy 
them  as  rivers,  you  had  better  make  up 
your  minds  to  do  tliat. 

That  is  the  rea.son  why  we  have  this 
legislation  before  us. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  now  in 
tlie  well  pointed  out  some  of  the  aiffi- 
culties  on  this  legislation,  and  he  has 
cxpres.sed  himself  very  well. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  you  cannot,  in 
my  opinion,  in  this  .session,  take  care  of 
this  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se.  even 
if  you  have  a  rule,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  is  no  common  way  by  which 
you  can  get  the  Members  to  agree  on 
what  they  want  in  it  and  what  they  want 
out  of  it. 

If  you  are  going  to  have  scenic  rivers, 
you  are  going  to  have  .scenic  rivers  You 
are  not  going  to  have  anything  halfway 
in  between. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  should 
like  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  any- 
one who  is  on  the  subcommittee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  I  Mr. 
ASPINALL  1  lias  labored  long  and  hard,  as 
hard  as  any  Member  on  the  subcommit- 
tee, on  this  particular  piece  of  legislation. 
He  has  made  every  reasonable  effort — 
and.  .so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  beyond 
rea.sonable  effort — to  contact  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  make  them  aware 
of  the  livers  in  this  bill  and  what  the  bill 
does. 

It  is  my  position  that  in  spite  of  the 
near-heroic  efforts  botli  of  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  and  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  this  bill  is  so 
broad  in  concept  and  approach  it  simply 
does  not  brook  the  t.vpe  of  .safety  we 
need. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Aiizona.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Would  not  the  pentle- 
man  say  that  this  is  a  very  much  cut 
down  bill  from  the  one  we  .started  with 
and  from  the  one  which  came  over  from 
the  other  body? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Without  a 
doubt  that  is  tme. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  .aentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  should  like  to  read  from 
page  13  of  the  bill: 

No  study  otherwise  required  by  this  -section 
shall  be  undertaken  or  pursued  in  the  case 
of  any  .stream  or  section  of  a  stream  which 
the  Governor  of  the  Stale  In  which  it  is  lo- 
cated certifies  the  State  or  one  of  its  agencies 
or  political  subdivisions  is  prepared  to  study 
lor  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  it 
should  be  proposed. 

I  should  like  to  .say  one  other  thina.  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further. 
I  am  happy  the  bill  does  come  to  the 


floor  under  this  circumstance,  because  it 
illustrates  the  point  which  so  many  of 
us  have  been  ti-ying  to  demonstrate  for 
.so  long. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  in  this 
case  has  helped  to  bring  a  bill  to  the  floor. 
A  while  ago  other  Members  on  the  floor 
were  chastising  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  becau.se  he  did  not  have  a  bis; 
enough  Redwood  Park  bill.  That  Red- 
wood Park  is  in  a  couple  of  counties  in 
California,  and  tho.se  people  who  live 
there  have  their  livelihoods  involved  in 
this  proposition.  Wc  always  try  to  con- 
sider all  interests.  Sometimes  we  cannot 
satisfy  all  elements  with  equity.  Then  we 
must  look  to  the  matter  of  best  and  high- 
est u.se. 

Every  time  we  liave  one  of  the.se  bills, 
it  is  easy  for  the  con.servationists  from 
coast  to  coast  to  write  to  the  Members 
and  to  tell  them,  "You  have  to  vote  for 
this  bill  because  it  is  the  greatest  thins 
.since  the  creation  of  Yellowstone  Park." 
But  there  are  always  conflicts.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  i  Mr.  HarshaI 
should  know  that  actually  there  are  some 
rivers  which  are  being  preserved  by  this 
bill  solely  because  i>eople  do  not  want 
other  kind.s  of  development  being 
planned. 

If  we  had  held  this  bill  in  committee 
longer,  much  criticism  would  have  been 
directed  to  us.  We  have  not  tried  to  hide 
any  facts.  We  present  the  bill  honestly  for 
your  consideration. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
L  entleman  from  Iowa.  I  am  glad  he  u.sed 
the  word  "preserved"  instead  of  "con- 
served." 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
ucntleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Aiizona.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Penn.sylvania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  believe  this 
is  one  bill,  we  have  .seen  tonight,  where 
the  Hou.sc  ought  not  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  iJass  the  bill.  Although  I  favor  the 
concept  of  scenic  rivers,  the  procedure 
used  tonight,  and  the  fine  print  in  this 
bill,  force  me  to  oppo.se  it.  For  I  cannot 
amend  it  or  perfect  it.  and  it  needs  both. 
Let  us  understand  for  a  .second  what 
this  bill  is.  There  are  seven  rivers — you 
have  heard  them  called  instant  river.s — 
which  the  Federal  Government  under 
this  bill  immediately  takes  possession  of 
and  puts  into  the  .scenic  rivers  system. 
There  are  28  other  rivei-s  around  the 
Nation.  You  heard  my  colleague  from 
Penn.sylvania  describe  some  of  the  States 
in  which  they  are  located:  Georgia. 
Nortli  Carolina.  New  York.  South  Caro- 
lina. Oieeon.  Wisconsin.  Minnesota,  and 
others.  They  are  supposed  to  be  studied. 
That  is  the  language  that  we  hear  thrown 
back  and  forth  on  this  floor.  However,  in 
this  instance,  the  word  "study  "  means 
much  more  than  it  normally  does.  Let  me 
read  you  from  the  committee  rej;ort  on 
this  bill: 

H  R.  18260  gives  the  rivers  in  >he  bl;idy 
category  substantially  the  .same  protection 
against" developments  under  Federal  l:cen!5e. 
loan  or  grant  and  under  Federal  construc- 
tion programs  and  the  like  as  it  docs  the 
rivers  which  are  immediately  included  in  The 
National  Scenic  Rivers  System,  but  this  pro- 
tection is  limited  'o  the  5  years  toUowlng  the 
date  H.R.  18260  is  enacted  plus  such  time  as 
Congress  may  need   mot  more  than  1  years. 
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y  these  rivers 
em  in  their 
classic  lllus- 

buse  should 
e  all  my  col- 

a  procedure 


however)  to  decide  whether  t4  Include  a  river 
In  the  National  Scenic  Rivers  System  on 
which  a  favorable  study  reii>ort  has  been 
made. 

This  Is  for  8  solid  years,  n,  seems  to  me 
this  is  like  bringing  In  a  l^rdict  before 
the  jury  is  even  out.  And  t^t  verdict  la: 
put  these  28  rivers  into  isolation  for  up 
to  8  years.  We  ouRht  to  stu 
before  we  try  to  freeze 
prcspnt  category  This  is 
trp.tion  of  a  case  where  th 
not  suspend  the  rules.  I  u 
Icagups  to  vole  against  sue 
on  this  bill 

Now  I  am  glad  to  yield  t£my  colleague 
fiom  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  (  freenI. 

Mr  GREEN  of  Penn  ylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  my  go<  i  friend,  for 
yielding.  I  am  glad  to  a.si  jciate  myself 
with  my  colleague  [Mr.  M  DadeI.  I  will 
not  take  his  time  to  rcpea  what  he  has 
said.  But  rather  ri.se  to  as  ociate  my.elf 
with  his, remarks. 

Mr.  McPADE.  Mr.  Spea  :er,  I  want  to 
indicate,  also,  to  the  Me  ibers  of  this 
body  the  confusion  that  xists  on  this 
bill  is  not  just  here  in  thli  Chamber  to- 
day. I  hold  in  my  hand  a  ?legram  from 
the  Commonwealth  of  'ennsylvania. 
There  are  seven  rivers  in  Pennsylvania 
which  are  put  under  the  s  -called  study 
that  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn.sylvania 
originally  favored  until  t^  ^y  found  out, 
as  my  colleague  from  Penr  lylvania  [Mr. 
Flood  1  said,  what  is  in  th  bill.  Here  is 
the  telegram  from  Governt  •  Shafer  urg- 
ing us  not  to  suspend  the  i  lies  and  urg- 
ing us  not  to  pass  this  bill. 

We  all  have  great  preroi  itives  in  this 
House  which  we  treasure  Let  us  send 
this  bill  back  to  committeei  If  it  takes  a 
year  to  write  prof)er  legiilation.  these 
.^even  instant  rivers  will  stillbe  there.  The 
others  we  can  move  on  an  they  can  be 
looked  at  individually.  Th(  <,•  can  be  de- 
veloped in  an  orderly  waj  af*-er  study 
and  not  so  as  to  freeze  thei  i  in  and  pre- 
vent any  development  for  Imost  a  dec- 
ade. I  urge  my  colleagues  ti  vote  against 
suspending  the  rules  on  th  s  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  timj  •  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  has  l  'xpired, 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr,  Spealcr,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlema  .  from  New 
York  IMf.  StrattonI, 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr,  Sj  eaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  motic  i  to  susi^cnd 
the  rules  and  pass  this  bill, 

I  thiiik  we  all  know  w*iat  happens 
when  we  try  to  legislate  beauty  and 
scenic  wonder  under  dure:  !.  We  stayed 
here  until  12  o'clock  3  yeai  \  ago  to  pass 
the  Highway  Eeautificatioi  Act.  We  all 
want  beautiful  hi^'hways,  (  [  course.  We 
certainly  want  scenic  riv  rs.  but  the 
Members  of  the  House  wil  remember  a 
few  days  ago  I  read  to  thi  House  a  re- 
port prepared  by  the  Rer  selaer  Poly- 
technic Institute  in  Ti'oy,  N.Y..  wiiich 
-showed  that  the  billboard  s  ction  of  that 
beautiflcation  legislation  would  have 
driven  25  to  35  percent  of  Vm  small  tour 
ii;t  busine.sses  to  the  wall,  »  we  took  the 
ri'cncy  for  highway  beautiflfcation  out  of 
the  legislation  the  other  da: 

Now  we  find  that  in  thellnterest  pre- 
sumably of  protecting  wild  livers  we  may 
well  be  creating  havoc  onisome  of  the 
rivers  in  our  own  areas,  w|th  respect  to 


the  Susquehanna  River  in  New  York,  for 
example,  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
on  page  17  of  the  bill,  would  be  prevented 
from  approving  any  dam  or  water  project 
on  any  one  of  these  rivers.  At  Colllers- 
ville  in  Otsego  Coimty  in  New  York,  the 
New  York  Gas  ii  Electric  Co.  is  prepared 
to  close  down  a  dam  and  a  power  project 
on  Goodyear  Lake.  If  they  do.  a  lake  on 
which  some  200  houses  and  summer 
cottages  are  situated  could  be  drained 
and  destroyed.  Under  this  bill  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  would  be  prevented 
from  letting  the  village  of  Milford,  where 
Goodyear  Lake  is  located,  take  over  and 
restore  that  dam.  This  would  create  chaos 
for  hundreds  of  families  I  certaii^ly 
tliink  we  ought  to  defeat  this  legislation. 

Mr,  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  STRATTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding  so  I  could  say 
tiiat  I  intend  to  join  him  in  voting 
against  suspending  the  rules  in  order 
U)  pass  this  bill,  H.R.  18260. 

I  sincerely  regret  that  I  feel  it  is  neces- 
sary to  so  vote,  for  I  have  been  and  re- 
main generally  sympathetic  to  the  pur- 
poses this  measure — sometimes  known 
as  the  "Scenic  Rivers  Bill" — would  serve. 
However,  enough  questions  have  already 
been  raised  here  tonight  about  certain 
of  tlie  provisions  it  contains  and  their 
actual  effect — questions  which  have  not 
been  and.  imder  these  circumstances, 
apparently  cannot  be  adequately  an- 
swered— to  lead  me  to  conclude  that  .such 
a  vote  is  the  only  proper  course  for  us 
to  follow. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  might, 
somehow,  seek  clarification  of  these  pro- 
visions that  have  been  brouglit  under 
question  in  the  forthcoming  conference 
with  the  other  body,  or  that  in  that 
same  fashion  we  miglit  also  seek  to  ob- 
tain whatever  changes  ought  to  be  made 
in  the  bill — changes  that,  under  this 
procedure,  cannot  be  made  through  the 
normal  amending  process.  But  I  cannot 
imagine  any  of  our  constituents — in- 
cluding those  who  may  strongly  support 
tills  measure — approving  our  having  re- 
course, under  the  pressures  of  the  cur- 
rent urge  to  adjourn  for  the  year,  to  this 
sort  of  irresponsibility. 

It  may  be  all  right  to  legislate — or 
attempt  to  legislate  after  dark,  as  we  are 
doing  here  tonight  toward  the  end  of 
what  has  been  a  very  long  and  full  day. 
But  it  is  surely  not  wise  to  attempt  to 
legislate  in  the  dark,  and  that,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  what  we  are  asked  to  do  here. 

I  have  heard  the  chairman  of  tiie  full 
committee  state  as  his  opinion  the 
probability  that,  if  we  turn  this  bill 
down  under  these  procedures,  it  is  too 
late  in  this  session,  or  whatever  may 
remain  of  it,  to  get  a  rule  and  to  bring 
the  bill  up  under  regular  procedures, 
with  adequate  time  for  full  discussion 
about  it,  and  adequate  opportunity  for 
whatever  amendments  this  House,  in  its 
wisdom,  might  deem  appropriate.  I 
would  hope  that  is  not  so,  I  do  not  see 
why  it  need  be  so  but,  even  if  it  is,  then 
I  feel  it  would  be  better  for  those  inter- 
ested in  the  future  development  and 
i.r.rservation    of    the    beautiful    Susque- 


hanna River  that  runs  through  my  dis- 
trict to  take  whatever  delay  may  now  be 
involved  in  moving  consideration  of  this 
bill  along  rather  than  to  make  a  mistake, 
tonight,  that  would  be  difficult  to  conect 
in  the  next  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  has  sub- 
stantial and  widc-ranuing  meaning.  It 
de.serves  full  and  careful  consideration. 
Let  us  give  it  that  kind  of  considera- 
tion— and  let  us  make  sure  we  know  what 
we  are  doing, 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Sijeakcr,  I  yield 
mysslf  the  time  remaining  on  this  side. 

Mr,  Speaker,  permit  me  to  state  for 
the  Record  that  this  legislation  has  been 
studied  for  years.  This  is  certainly  not 
a  new  progi"am.  We  heard  witness  after 
witness  with  reference  to  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  and  we  tried  to  get  as  many 
Members  as  possible  to  appear  and  tes- 
tify with  reference  to  the  provisions  of 
the  bill.  We  tried  to  give  every  Member  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard,  I  further  say 
that  we  deleted  all  rivers  where  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  in  who.se  district  it  was 
located  requested  it.  However,  Mr. 
Siieakcr.  many  rivers  in  this  Nation  need 
this  protection, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  KvlI, 

Mr.  KYL.  Tliero  is  one  further  matter 
that,  in  my  opinion,  needs  clarification 
if  this  bill  passes  and  does  go  to  confer- 
ence. This  matter  was  called  to  my  at- 
tention by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
.sylvania I  Mr.  GooDLiNcl.  In  the  case 
of  a  ))rivate  utility  which  is  operating  un- 
der a  Federal  license  which  expires  in 
the  next  5  years,  there  is  .some  question 
as  to  whether  that  liccn,se  can  be  rc- 
iiewcd  as  long  as  that  liver  is  under 
study.  Tills  question  .should  be  resolved, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  bill  can 
be  passed.  The  other  body  passed  a  bill 
which  is  much  broader  than  the  one 
being  considered  here  today.  Obviously 
there  are  a  lot  of  things  that  have  to  be 
considered  in  cnnfcrence.  but  I  .say 
again  that  the  Committee  on  Inttiior 
and  Insular  AlTairs  in  trying  to  respond 
to  the  demands  of  our  citizens,  has 
brought  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
today  for  your  consideration.  I  hoiJe  the 
House  will  support  the  c:?mmittcc  in  its 
efforts  to  i5ass  the  bill. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  all  the  controversy  now 
being  raised  about  this  legislation  I  hope 
we  will  not  lose  .sight  of  the  bill's  good 
parts  and  I  want  to  indicate  my  support 
for  H.R.  18260, 

The  Stale  of  Wisconsin  took  cogni- 
zance of  the  need  for  action  relating  to 
the  Wolf  River.  In  1965  we  adopted  leg- 
islation designed  to  assist  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  valuable  .scenic  river,  I  was 
proud  to  support  Wisconsin's  initiative 
at  that  time  and  I  support  the  pending 
bill  because  it  will  supplement  Wiscon- 
sin's work  in  preserving  the  Wolf  as  a 
scenic  river. 

I  urge  pa.ssage  of  this  bill  in  order  to 
insure  that  something  is  done  in  this 
session  on  this  vitally  important  scenic 
rivers  .system. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  18260.  The  chairman  of 
our  full  committee  has  already  named 
the  rivers  that  are  included  in  the  bill  for 
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unmediate  authorization  and  tlie  way  in 
which  both  they  and  tho.se  that  are 
named  for  .study  were  chosen.  In  view 
of  this  I  want  to  dwell  particularly  on 
three  other  aspects  of  the  bill:  First,  the 
importance  of  State  action  under  the  bill, 
second,  the  effects  of  the  bill  on  activities 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commi,ssion  and 
other  Federal  agencies,  and  third,  the 
steps  that  aie  required  for  future  au- 
thorizations. 

Before  I  discuss  these,  however,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  Hou,se  that  this 
bill  has  been  a  long  lime  i4eiminatinK, 
and  that  we  are  not  asking  the  House  to 
accept  some  hastily  contrived  new 
.scheme  of  things.  The  concept  that  we 
ouuht  to  recognize  and  preserve  some  of 
our  outstandingly  beautiful  scenic  rivers 
is  one  that  goes  back  at  least  8  or  10 
years  and  has  been  worked  on  ever  since. 
The  Congress  itself  and  .some  of  the  State 
legislatures  have  set  the  pattern  on 
which  this  bill  generalizes.  I  refei-,  for 
instance,  to  the  authorization  of  the 
Ozark  National  Scenic  Riverways  by  the 
88th  Congre.ss,  the  designation  of  the 
Allagash  Wilderness  Waterway  by  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine  in  the 
last  year  or  .so,  and  the  work  of  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in 
,setting  aside  a  stretch  of  the  Wolf  River 
for  perpetual  preservation.  All  of  these 
are  important  precedents  for  what  we 
are  uoing  to  do  today, 

I  have  just  referred  to  two  important 
actions  by  State  legislatures.  One  of  the 
important  principles  on  which  H.R. 
18260  is  built  is  that  the  Slates  .should 
be  encouraged  to  do  as  much  of  this  sort 
of  work  as  they  can.  This  shows  up  in 
the  bill  in  a  number  of  ways.  It  shows  up, 
for  instance,  in  the  direction  given  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  .section  5ici  not  to 
study  any  river  named  in  the  bill  which 
the  Governor  of  the  Slate  concerned  says 
the  State  or  one  of  its  political  sub- 
divisions is  prciJared  lo  study.  It  .shows 
up  in  the  provision  of  section  2<a»  to 
the  effect  that  any  stream  designated  a 
scenic  river  by  or  pursuant  to  the  action 
of  a  State  legislature  may  be  given  the 
status  of  a  component  of  the  National 
Scenic  Rivers  System  upon  request  of 
the  Governor  of  the  State  and  a  finding 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  it 
meets  the  standards  of  the  act.  It  -shows 
up  in  section  ll<ai  where  the  Secretary' 
of  the  Interior  is  required  to  encourage 
the  States  to  include  .scenic  rivers  in 
the  statewide  outdoor  recreation  plans 
they  are  foi-mulating  under  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act.  And  it 
.shows  up  in  the  fact  that  State-desig- 
nated rivers,  which  are  included  in  the 
national  system  are.  although  they  will 
be  administered  by  the  State  at  its  own 
expense,  given  precisely  the  same  protec- 
tion against  adverse  Federal  agency  ac- 
tion   that    federally    authorized    .scenic 


asp>ect'  of   this   que.stion   presented   the     provisions:  Pir.st.  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
committee  with  one  of  the  mo.st  difflcult     lerior  and  the  Secretary  of  Auriculturo 


problems  it  had  to  w restle  with.  It  is  ea.sy 
enough  to  say  that  no  dams  or  i-e-ser\oirs 
are  to  be  built  on  a  de.signated  stretch  of 
river,  but  how  far  upstream  and  down- 
stream should  the  effect  of  designation 
of  a  .stretch  of  river  as  a  compone.it  of 
the  national  scenic  rivers  -system 
cany'  We  resolved  this  by  -saying  in 
section  7<ai  and  7<b>  of  the  bill  that, 
though  the  Federal  Power  Coniini,ssion 
.shall  not  licen-se  any  project  on  or  di- 
rectly atfecting  "  any  river  in  the  instant 
category  or,  lor  a  limited  period,  any 
river  in  the  study  cla.ss.  this  prohibition 
should  not  iJieclude  licen,sing  develop- 
ments above  or  below  that  stretch  if  the 
development  will  not  actually  huade  the 
area— for  in.stance,  by  creating  an  un- 
iwundment  that  floods  part  of  the  area— 
and  will  not  otherwi.se  diminish  the 
values  for  the  preservation  of  wliich  the 
stretch  of  water  in  question  is  being 
designated  or  studied  for  possible  desig- 


are  given  15  years  in  which  to  study  the 
28  rivers  named  in  the  bill  with  a  direc- 
tion that  they  .sliall  Kive  top  priority  to 
tho,so  that  arc  most  in  danger  of  being 
.subjected  to  developments  which,  if  car- 
ried out,  would  render  the  rivers  ineligi- 
ble lor  inclu-sion  in  the  national  -scenic 
rivers  .sy,stt'in.  During  t'ne  first  5  of  these 
15  .years,  the  livers  arc  uiven  the  prolec- 
lion  again,si  advei.se  Federal  agency  ac- 
tion, that  I  have  already  referred  to.  Sec- 
tion 4'ai  oJ  the  bill  siiells  out  the  sort 
of  material  that  is  to  be  inrludcd  m  the 
.study.  Once  a  study  i,s  coinpleti-d.  it  must 
be  referred  lo  the  Go\«inor  ot  I  lie  State 
coiircrned  unle,ss  the  land  through  which 
It  flo^vs  is  already  owned  Ijy  the  United 
•States. 

Though  there  is  no  requirement  lor 
Ijublic  hearings  by  the  agency  conduct- 
ing the  ,study,  our  committee  report 
makes  it  clear  that  these  .should  be  held 
whenever  there  is  ,sutficient  local  inter- 


nation  as  a  component  of  the  national  est  to  warrant  them.  The  proiJo.sed  rc- 

.scenic    rivers    ,sy,stem    for    instance,    bv  port    of    the    Secretary    conducting    the 

diverting    .so    much    water    above    the  .study  must  also  be  referred  lo  the  other 

stretch    that    it    is   no    longer   a    living  interested  Federal  agencies  lor  comment 

stream  that  has  the  .scenic  beauty  and  and  criticism.  After  this  is  done  and  the 

can  support  the  recreational  u.ses,  the  comments  are  evaluated,  a  final  report 


fish  life,  and  so  on.  thai  it  had  or  could 
support  at  the  lime  it  was  created  a 
scenic  river.  Comparable  provisions  are 
written  into  the  bill  to  guard  against  ad- 
veiT.e  action  by  other  Federal  agencies 
and  by  organizations  aided  by  tlio.se 
agencies — for  instance,  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers and  the  Bureau  ol  Reclama- 
tion— without    full    knowiedite    of    and 


is  to  be  iJiepared  and  submitted  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress.  Finally,  it 
is  up  to  the  Congress  to  act  or  not  to  act 
No  federally  administered  river  can  l)e 
named  into  the  national  scenic  rivers 
.system  without  ■-•.oUvj.  tlirougii  this 
whole  process,  including  congies.sional 
authorization.  I  think  all  Members  \\M 
agree  that  the  interests  of  l\v  United 


action  by  llie  Congress.  Likewise,  ihere     States  are  well   protected 


ire  provisions  in  the  bill  to  guard  again,st 
adverse  agency  action  under  Federal 
auspices  arising  out  of  the  disposal  of 
public  lands  and  the  application  of  the 
mining  laws.  All  of  these  provisions  are 
applicable  both  to  Federal  components 
of  the  national  .scenic  rivers  .system 
and  to  those  components  ol  the  .system 
which  are  designated  by  the  States  and 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  lot  more  to  be 
said  about  this  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation but  I  ,shall  slop  at  this  point.  I 
want  merely  to  add.  in  conclusion,  that  1 
urge  a  favorable  vote  on  H.R.  18260. 

Mr.  GOODLING  Mr.  Speaker.  I  liad 
hoped  to  a.sk  one  question  on  this  bill 
Time  did  not  permit. 

A  utility  has  several  generating  i>lanis 


approved  by  the  Secretarj-  of  the  Interior     In  the  Susquehanna  in  my  aira 


rivers  ar 

States  to  take  on  as  much  ol  the  job  as 
ihey  can  and,  in  writing  the  bill,  we  en- 
couraged them  in  every  way  we  could 
to  do  this. 

Now  let  me  tuni  to  my  -second  point — 
the  effect  of  designation  of  a  right  or  a 
^tretcli  of  a  river  as  a  national  scenic 
ri\er  on  Federal  agency  activities    One 


At  lea.st  one  permit  expires  in  1970.  I 
did  want  to  inquire  what  happens  to  this 
utility  if  the  bill  under  di.scussion  be- 
comes law?  Unfortunately  I  could  get  no 
response  for  the  Record  on  H.R.  18260. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend 
the  distingui.^hed  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  for  the  outstanding  v.oik 
they  have  done  in  fashioning  H.R.  18260. 
lo  I'stablish  a  national  .scenic  rivers 
system.  Their  efforts  have  contributed 
immeasurably  to  insuring  the  preserva- 
tion of  America's  heritage  oi  natural 
beauty  for  generations  to  come. 

I  am  ijroud  that  two  rivers  iii  my  own 
State  of  Wisconsin — the  Wolf  and  the 
St,  Croix-Namekagon — have  l>een  desiu- 
nated  to  be  among  the  Natioi'.'s  first 
•scenic  rivers. ' 

Wisconsin  is  blessed  with  an  abun- 
provision  in  order  to  insure  not  only  that     dance  of  natural  beauty,  but  perhaps  no 


for  inclusion  in  the  .system.  They  are  also 
applicable  for  5  years  and  a  limited 
time  thereafter  to  the  rivers  which  the 
bill  names  for  study, 

A  third  feature  of  the  bill  to  which  I 
want  to  address  my.self  is  that  having 
to  do  with  future  authorizations  for  in- 
clusion in  the  system.  I  liave  already 
mentioned  that  there  is  provision  for 
state  designation  of  rivers  which,  upon 
a  finding  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
that  the  river  has  the  qualities  which  the 
bill  contemplates,  will  be  included  in  the 
national  .sy.stem.  One  thing  that  the 
Secretary  of  ihe  Interior  must  do  before 
he  gives  this  approval  is  lo  obtain  and 
con-sider  the  comments  of  all  interested 
Federal  agencies — the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Department  of  Ami- 
culture,    the    Federal    Power    Commis- 


ie  given.  In  -short,  we  want  the    Fion.  and  .so  on.  We  have  included  this 


these  agencies  will  be  fully  informed  as 
to  what  the  States  are  proposing  but  also 
so  that  their  activities  and  those  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  can  be  coordi- 
nated with  each  other. 

With   respect  to  rivers  contemplated 
for  Federal  de.signation  we  have  these 


areas  are  more  beautiful  than  these  two 
It  is  heartening  to  know  that  their  wild 
grandeurs  will  be  kept  imspoilcd. 

I  am  jjarticularly  pleased  thai  the 
Wolf  is  to  be  a  .scenic  river.  The  history 
of  Wisconsin  is  written  in  the  Wolf.  Along 
its  tumbline  courst  nms  the  old  Militaiy 
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Road  which  served  the  Indian  agents. 
Northern  Wisconsin  pine  logs  were 
floated  down  the  Wolf  to  the  sawmills  of 
Oshkosh,  and  the  remains  of  the  dams 
used  to  raise  the  water  level  of  the  rapids 
so  that  logs  could  pass  can  be  seen  to  this 
day.  In  Menominee  County,  the  Menomi- 
nee Indians  still  Inhabit  its  banks  and 
fish  its  waters  as  they  have  done  for  cen- 
turies. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Wolf  grow  every- 
thing from  lichens  and  ferns  to  the  talle.^t 
white  pine,  hemlock,  and  arbor  vitac.  In 
the  woods  along  its  course,  songbirds  and 
waterfowl,  deer  and  bear,  muskrat  and 
mink  make  their  home.  Trout  fill  its 
waters. 

The  scenic  river.s  bill  can  be  a  con- 
servation landmark. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rivers 
and  watei-ways  of  the  world  were  man's 
first  highways,  and  since  the  founding  of 
our  Republic  the  rivers  and  waterways  of 
this  country  have  been  considered  the 
lifelines  of  our  Nation. 

The  rivers  and  waterways  of  this  Na- 
tion became  our  first  highways  for  com- 
merce and  transportation.  The  impor- 
tance of  controlling  and  developing  our 
rivers  and  waterways  has  often  been  the 
subject  of  legislative  action  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

Today,  the  use  of  our  rivers  and  water- 
ways for  agriculture.  domeBtic.  munici- 
pal, and  industrial  uses  is  bounded  only 
by  our  limited  water  supply.  Today,  our 
rivers  and  waterways  continue  to  have  a 
prominent  role  in  the  economic,  social, 
and  political  development  of  this  great 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  historical  and  cul- 
tural values  of  our  rivers  and  waterways 
is  to  me,  compelling  reason  enough  to 
call  for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
scenic  rivers  system  as  a  national  recog- 
nition of  the  values  of  our  rivers  and 
waterways,  and  a  deserved  and  honored 
place  for  them  in  the  consen'ation  of  our 
natural  heritage. 

H.R.  18260  provides  this  opportunity 
and  declares  "that  certain  selected  rivers 
of  this  Nation  which,  with  their  imme- 
diate environments,  possess  outstanding- 
ly remarkable  scenic,  recreational,  geo- 
logic, fish  and  wildhfe,  historic,  cultural 
or  other  similar  values,  shall  be  preserved 
In  free-flowing  condition,  and  that  they 
and  their  immediate  cnviromments  shall 
be  protected  for  the  benefit  and  enjoy- 
ment of  present  and  future  generations." 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  18260  is  the  initia- 
tion of  a  national  scenic  rivers  system, 
designation  of  the  initial  components  of 
the  system,  and  describing  the  methods 
and  standards  by  which  adjflilional  com- 
ponents may  be  added  to  tbe  system. 

The  bill  sets  out  two  methods  by  which 
rivers  may  be  added  to  the  system  which 
are:  First,  by  act  of  Congiiess,  and  sec- 
ond, pursuant  to  an  act  qt  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  or  States  tiirough  which 
a  river  flows.  The  bill  also  srovides  that 
every  scenic  river  in  its  fre^ -flowing  con- 
dition, or  upon  restoration  to  that  con- 
dition, shall  be  eligible  fot  inclusion  in 
the  system.  The  rivers  so  included  are 
classified,  designated,  ahd  adminis- 
tered in  accordance  with  the  following 
classes —  i 

Class  I  scenic   river  arfas  are  those 


rivers  or  segments  free  of  impoundments, 
inaccessible  except  by  trail,  with  water- 
sheds or  shorelines  essentially  primitive 
and  unpolluted.  These  dvers  are  the  so- 
called  wild  rivers. 

Class  II  scenic  river  areas  are  those 
rivers  or  segments  free  of  impoundments, 
with  largely  undeveloped  shorelines  and 
largely  primitive  watersheds,  and  acces- 
sible by  roads  in  places. 

Class  III  scenic  river  areas  are  those 
rivers  or  segments  which  are  readily  ac- 
cessible by  road  or  railroad  with  some 
development  along  the  .shoreline  and 
which  have  undergone  impoundment  or 
diversion. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  desiunates  the  six 
initial  components  of  the  national  scenic 
rivers  system.  These  rivers  or  segments 
tliercof  are  as  follows; 

First,  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Clear- 
water River.  Idaho:  second,  the  Rio 
Grande  River  in  New  Mexico;  third,  the 
Rogue  River  in  Oregon:  fourth,  the  St. 
Croix  River  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin; 
fifth,  the  Middle  Pork  of  the  Salmon 
River  in  Idaho;  and  sixth,  the  Wolf 
River  in  Wisconsin. 

This  section  also  designates  the  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  to  administer 
the  initial  components  of  the  system,  re- 
quires the  establishment  of  boundaries 
to  include  an  average  of  not  more  than 
320  acres  per  mile  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  and  the  prepai-ation  of  develop- 
ment plans  and  classifications. 

Section  4  of  H.R.  18260  directs  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  officials  to  study  and 
plan  for  submission  to  the  President  and 
Congress  propo.sals  for  addition  to  the 
national  .scenic  rivers  system.  Every  such 
study  must  be  coordinated  with  any  other 
water  resources  planning  involving  the 
.same  river.  This  section  .sets  forth  the 
factors  to  be  considered  in  the  study  and 
planning  of  potential  additions  before 
.submission  of  the  reports. 

Section  5  designates  28  rivers  or  seg- 
ments thereof  to  be  studied  for  potential 
addition  to  the  national  scenic  rivers 
.sy.-^tem  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  the 
care  may  be.  These  studies  are  to  be  com- 
pleted within  15  yeai-s  from  the  date  of 
the  act  and  priority  is  to  be  given  those 
rivei^s  having  the  greatest  likelihood  of 
development.  No  study  is  to  be  under- 
taken or  pursued  on  any  river  which  the 
Governor  of  the  State  certifies  that  the 
State  or  its  agencies  are  prepared  to 
study  the  same  for  possible  inclusion  in 
the  national  scenic  rivers  system. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  ac- 
quisition of  lands  and  interests  in  lands 
for  carrying  out  the  punx)ses  of  the  act 
and  provides  for  the  donation  and  ex- 
change of  lands.  Lands  owned  by  a  State 
or  Indian  tribe  camiot  be  acquired  with- 
out their  consent  or  if  the  tribe  or  politi- 
cal .subdivision  of  the  State  is  carrying  on 
a  management  plan  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  act. 

Section  7  contains  a  prohibition 
against  the  Federal  assistance  in  licens- 
ing of  ix)wer  facilities  or  loans  or  grants 
for  water  resource  projects  which  would 
adversely  affect  scenic  river  values  on 
any  river  designated  for  inclusion  in  the 
system.  It  should  be  clearly  understood 
that  these  prohibitions  do  not  concern 
upstream  or  downsfeam  developments 


which  will  not  adversely  affect  the  values 
sought  to  he  protected  by  the  legislation. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  is  a  withdrawal  of 
all  public  lands  from  entry,  sale  or  dis- 
po.sal  within  the  authorized  boundaries 
of  any  river  designated  for  inclusion  in 
the  system,  including  the  bed  or  bank  of 
the  river  if  appropriate.  These  with- 
drawals are  for  a  period  of  5  years,  ex- 
cei)t  in  the  case  of  those  rivers  designated 
for  inclusion  in  the  .system  the  with- 
drawal is  for  the  additional  periods  as 
previously  .stated. 

Section  9  provides  that  mining  claims 
not  perfected  liefore  a  river  is  included 
!n  tlie  system  shall  be  subject  to  regula- 
tions consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
act.  This  section  also  withdraws  all  pub- 
lic lands  constituting  the  bed  or  banks  of 
the  class  I  rivers  from  under  the  mining 
and  mineral  leasing  laws  for  the  same 
periods. 

Section  10  provides  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  national  scenic  rivers  sys- 
tem, taking  into  consideration  other  uses, 
but  emphasizing  the  protection  and  en- 
hancement of  the  values  which  caused 
the  river  or  segment  thereof  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  system. 

Section  11  encourages  State  and  local 
participation  in  the  national  scenic 
rivers  .system  and  provides  for  Federal 
technical  assistance  to  be  furnished  to 
tlie  states  for  tliis  purpo.se. 

Section  12  of  the  bill  directs  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  review  their  programs 
and  plans  affecting  the  rivers  named  to 
be  studied  in  section  5  and  to  determine 
what  action  should  be  taken  to  protect 
these  rivers. 

Section  13  provides  that  hunting  and 
fishing  will  be  permitted  in  national 
scenic  rivers  areas  except  those  within  a 
national  park  or  monument,  declares 
that  State  water  rights  are  not  violated 
by  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  authorizes 
the  granting  of  casements  and  rights-of- 
way. 

Section  14  of  the  bill  concerns  the  ef- 
fect of  a  consen'ation  easement  as  a 
charitable  gift  under  the  'ncome  tax  laws 
and  the  consequences  upon  breach  of 
that  agreement. 

Section  15  contains  a  definition  of 
terms. 

Section  16  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $17,340,000  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands  and  interests  in  lands  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  this  brief  out- 
line of  the  major  provisions  of  the  bill 
gives  an  adequate  understanding  of  th3 
purposes  of  this  legislation. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  this  program  lias  the  sup- 
port of  the  administration  and  was  a 
matter  upon  which  the  President  called 
for  otir  prompt  action.  If  we  have  har- 
nessed our  rivers  to  aid  navigation,  con- 
trol fioods,  increase  fami  productivity, 
provide  hydroelectric  power,  prohibit 
pollution,  and  enhance  the  fish  and  wild- 
life values,  the  time  has  come  to  preserve 
those  rivers  or  segments  in  a  nationwide 
.scenic  rivers  system  v.hich  v.ill  guaran- 
tee America  her  heritage.  A  wide  range 
of  public  and  private  organizations  join 
in  the  support  of  this  program  and  urge 
the  Congress  to  act  in  this  matter  of 
national  interest. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  the  bill  be 
acted  upon  by  this  body  favorably. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H  R.  18260.  the  national 
scenic  rivers  bill.  This  legislation  rep- 
resents the  culmination  of  several  years 
of  thought,  and  comes  before  us  today 
after  committee  consideration  of  16 
separate  wild  and  scenic  river  bills,  in- 
cluding one  of  my  own,  H.R.  752. 

In  view  of  this  long  and  careful  delib- 
eration, I  think  it  especially  significant 
that  today  we  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
enact  legislation  which  will  preserve 
the  integrity  of  several  of  our  Nation's 
most  outstanding  natural  watci-ways. 
Tlie  urgency  of  this  action  is  made  clear 
when  we  consider  the  water-control  on- 
slaught and  the  forbidding  population 
increase  which  yearly  diminish  the  op- 
ix)rtunity  of  our  citizens  to  enjoy  free- 
flowinK  wilderne.ss  streams,  unaffected 
by  encroaching  civilization. 

H.R.  18260  has  been  of  particular  in- 
terest to  the  public  in  Minnesota  nnd 
Wisconsin.  A  recent  poll  I  sent  to  my 
constituents  in  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  which  borders  Wisconsin  gen- 
crated  over  14.000  responses  with  the 
public  backing  by  9  to  1  preservation  of 
the  St.  Croix  River,  one  of  the  six  major 
streams  included  in  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  today. 

Moreover,  the  Senate,  both  in  the  89th 
and  again  during  the  90th  Coneress.  lias 
passed  legislation  preserving  the  St. 
Croix  as  a  natural  scenic  waterway. 

Mr.  Speaker,  based  on  this  public  .sup- 
port and  earlier  legislative  precedent, 
as  well  as  the  need  for  forward-looking 
conservation  action,  I  would  urge  the 
House  to  support  the  measure  before  us 
today.  The  costs  are  modest:  the  benefits 
to  this  generation  and  those  to  come, 
immense. 

Like  most  of  the  other  streams  in- 
cluded in  this  bill,  the  St.  Croix  is  close 
to  large  population  centers.  In  this  case, 
the  cities  of  St.  Paul.  Minneapolis.  Du- 
luth.  and  Chicago.  The  excellent  waters 
and  heavy  forest  cover  of  the  nearby  St. 
Croix  support  an  abundance  of  game 
animals  and  birds,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
best  fishing,  boating,  and  recreational 
opportunities  an>-\vhere. 

Enhancing  public  interest  in  this  area, 
and  I  trust  contiressional  support  for 
passage  of  the  bill,  is  a  special  proviso 
which  in  closing  I  would  like  to  draw  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  To  re- 
duce the  cost  of  including  the  St.  Croix 
in  the  national  scenic  livcrs  system,  the 
Northern  States  Power  Co..  which  owns 
the  lands  bordering  portions  of  the 
river  incorporated  in  the  bill,  has  gener- 
ously agreed  to  donate  100  acres  of  land 
per  mile  rdong  the  riverwp.y  to  the 
United  States.  In  addition,  the  company 
will  provide  uic  and  develoiDment  of  r.d- 
oitional  contiguous  lands  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  uses  of  the  donated 
property. 

In  \iew  of  this  generous  private  ges- 
ture, in  view  of  earlier  legislative  prec- 
edent, and  indeed,  in  view  of  the  need 
of  our  citizens  for  a  Thoreau-like  place 
of  respite  and  closeness  to  the  nntural 
environment,  I  urge  pas.sage  of  H.R. 
18260.  a  truly  outstanding  legislative 
opportunity. 

CXIV-^  1352— Pan   16 


The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Taylor]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
18260. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  'two- 
thirds  not  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  motion  was  rejected. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  H  R. 
182C0. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Thr"!  e  was  no  objection. 


T  iK    AGRICULTURE    COOPERATIVE 
TRANSPORTATION    EXEMPTION 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  .suspend  the  rules  ond  pass  Ihi?  bill 
iS.  752i  to  amend  sections  :^03'b)'5» 
and  220  of  tlie  Inter.stat"  Commerce  Act, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
.S.  752 

Be  it  enartrd  by  the  Senate  and  lloufc  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  at  the 
end  of  section  203(b)  (5)  of  tlie  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  delete  the  semicolon  and  a^d 
the  following  language:  ",  but  any  Interstate 
transportation  performed  by  .siicli  a  co<ipera- 
live  r.sroclation  or  federrilion  of  cooperative 
.'■-■r-oci.ition.s  for  nonmembers  who  are  neither 
farmers  cooperative  asEOciatlons.  nor  federa- 
lionE  thereof  for  compensation,  except  trans- 
port.ition  otherwise  exempt  under  thi.s  part, 
;-hall  be  limited  to  that  which  is  incidental 
to  its  primary  transportation  operation  and 
iieces.saryy  for  its  effective  performance  and 
.■-hall  in  no  event  exceed  15  per  centum  of  its 
total  interstate  tran.^portation  services  in  any 
liscrl  year,  measured  in  terms  of  tonnage: 
Provided,  That,  for  the  purpcsos  hereof,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law, 
transportation  performed  for  or  on  behalf  of 
the  i;nlted  States  or  any  agency  or  instrvi- 
mentality  thereof  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
transportation  pcrformoci  for  a  )-.onmcmber: 
Provided  further.  That  any  .sucli  cooperative 
association  or  feder.ttion  which  ;icrforms  in- 
terstate transportation  lor  nonmembers  who 
are  neither  farmers,  cooperative  associations, 
ncr  federations  thereof,  except  transporta- 
tion otherwise  exempt  under  this  part,  shall 
notify  the  CommLssion  of  its  intent  to  per- 
form such  transportation  prior  to  the  com- 
inencement  thereof:  A7id  provided  further, 
ili.t  :n  r.o  event  shall  any  such  cooperative 
assorialion  or  federation  which  is  required 
herci'iider  to  give  i.otlce  to  the  Commis.?ion 
transport  ;  -.terstate  for  compensation  in  any 
fiscal  year  of  ."uch  as.sociation  or  feder.ition 
a  quantity  of  property  of  nonmembers 
wiiirh.  nieit.sured  in  terms  of  tonnapc.  ex- 
ceeds the  total  quantity  of  property  trans- 
ported interstate  for  itself  and  :ts  members 
m  Micii  ri«-cril  year. 

brc.  2.  ^''.'Ction  220  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  r.s  amended,  is  further  amended 
by  adding  tiie  following  immediately  after 
subsection  i  f  i  : 

"ig)  Tlie  Commission  or  its  duly  author- 
ized special  agents,  accountants,  or  examiners 
shall,  during  normal  business  hours,  have 
access  to  and  authority,  under  its  order,  to 
inspect,  examine,  and  copy  any  and  all  ac- 
counts, books,  records,  memorandum.s.  cor- 


respondence, and  other  documents  pertain- 
ing to  motor  vehicle  traosportation  of 
a  cooperative  association  or  federation  of 
cooperative  associations  which  is  required  to 
give  notice  to  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  203(b)(5)  of  this 
part  :  Provided,  hotcever.  That  the  Commis- 
sion shall  have  no  authority  to  prescribe  Uie 
form  of  .uiy  accounts,  records,  or  memoran- 
dums to  be  maintained  by  a  co<iperative  as- 
sociation or  federation  of  cooperative  asso- 
ciations." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Ml.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second.  However,  I  think  in  all 
fairness  that  I  should  state  that  I  am 
not  oppo.sed  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri   opposed    to   the    bill? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  V/INN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
second.  1  am  onpo.sed  to  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  WINN.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
ix)se  of  S.  752  is  to  clarify  the  meaning 
of  the  exemption  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  provided 
for  llie  transportation  by  motor  vehicies 
opc:aUd  by  an  agricultural  cooperative 
a.s.sociation.  particularly  when  such  '.r- 
hiclcs  are  used  to  iierform  transporta- 
tion fo:'  noninembeis. 

Tliis  clarification  is  accomiiiislicd 
through  amendment  ■. o  .section  203  >  b  > '  5 » 
of  the  act '  cstrictins  such  tran.sjxirtation 
where  the  nonmembers  are  neither  farm- 
ers, cooperative  a.ssociations,  nor  fed- 
erations theieof  to  that  which  is  flist.  in- 
cidental to  the  as.sociation's  i^rimaiy 
transiKiriation  operation  and  nece.s.ssiy 
for  its  effective  performance,  and  in  no 
event  in  exces.s  of  15  jxjrcent  of  its  total 
transportation  service  and  including 
within  such  percentage  transportation 
performed  for  the  United  States:  and. 
second,  amending  section  220  of  the  act 
to  grant  tlie  Commission  specific  autlior- 
ity  to  examine  the  books  and  records  of 
such  cooperative  as  they  pertain  to  their 
transportation  services. 

The  bill  is  neces-sary  because  recently 
a  j:iay  area  of  transportation  has  grown 
up  v.hcre  ccoperatives  are  backhauling 
lor  nonmembers  on  the  one  hand,  and 
where  certain  cooperatives  are  back- 
hauling  munitions  and  other  items  for 
the  Uepaitnient  of  Defense  where  by 
definition  this  transportation  is  not  lim- 
ited by  the  restrictions  cf  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Act. 

This  is  a  bill  for  the  farm  coopera- 
tives, and  for  the  farmers  of  this  Nation. 
It  came  out  of  our  subconunittce  unan- 
imously. It  came  out  of  the  full  commit- 
tee unanimously.  It  was  passed  in  the 
Senate  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 

Many  organizations  have  testified  ihat 
they  were  for  the  bill:  The  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  American 
Trucking  Association,  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Interstate  Conimerce 
Commission,  the  National  Association  of 
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state  Utility  Commissioners  the  Nation- 
al Council  of  Farmer  Cooi  ?ratlves,  the 
National  Grange. 

As  I  have  previously  said,  the  subcom- 
mittee held  hearings.  I  was  given  to  un- 
derstand that  it  had  been  worked  out 
pretty  well  as  an  agreemen  :  as  to  what 
tlie  bill  should  encompass.  \  'he  National 
Council  of  Farmer  Coop>eraiives  testified 
lor  the  bill.  We  have  a  verj  few  cooper- 
atives across  the  country, 


hat  testified 
m   opposition   and   that   ha|e  expressed 

in  the  Con- 


through  their  members  her 

uress  their  dissatisfaction  i  i  the  bill. 


Now  I  would  like  to  tell 


little  story. 


or  an  incident  that  hapiJen  d  about  1  or 
2  lioius  ago  right  out  hert  in  the  hall. 
Our  distinguished  colleague  from  Texas. 
I  Mr.  PoAGE  I  introduced  me  to  a  gentle- 
man by  the  name  of  Mr.  Ne  nen.  I  asked 
him  what  his  position  was  He  said  he 
was  head  of  one  of  the  (  rganizations 
down  in  Texas,  a  farmers'  i,  rganization. 
So  I  prqceeded  to  ask  th(  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  PoageI  whii  the  gentle- 
man was.  He  said  he  was  head  of  the 
Farmers  Union  from  the  Sttte  of  Texas. 

I  .said.  "Arc  you  for  this  bjir.'"  He  said. 
You  mean  the  bill  to  get  rii  1  of  the  Ille- 
gal haulers  in  this  countiy?!'  He  .said,  "I 
am  against  them,  emphaticaj  ly.  '  He  said. 
T  am  for  the  legitimate  ofles  who  haul 
for  the  farmers,  and  can  dq  the  job." 

Now.  I  believe  the  genjleman  from 
Texas  will  bear  me  out  i|t  what  Mr. 
Nemen  had  to  say  to  me. 

This  is  just  a  little  bit  o^  an  example 
of  what  is  going  on  in  An  erica  today, 
and  what  is  going  on  here.' This  all  has 
come  up  within  the  last  d^  i  or  so.  this 
controversy  and  this  drive  to  keep  this 
bill  from  coming  up. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Calfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlemai   yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  will  ba«ald  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Callfoniia. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Califojnia.  I  thank 
tlie  chairman  for  yielding,  ;^r.  Speaker. 

I  take  this  time  for  a  question  or  two 
to  be  put:  Seemingly,  the  3ecretai-y  of 
Agriculture  is  not  too  cleai*  on  his  posi- 
tion either  in  the  report.  AH  fl  then  when 
you  read  the  statement  thai  comes  from 
the  Buieau  of  the  Budget,  hey  are  not 
too  clear  on  this  either.  Aiii  tiien  when 
we  take  the  Secretarj-  of  tBp  Army.  Mr. 
Resor,  his  statement  is  iiiit  too  clear, 
either. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  lil^e  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  commitjee  if  there 
would  not  be  some  way  tl  at  we  could 
protect  these  people  who  ar^  in  this  busi- 
ness at  the  present  time?  NJ  w.  they  nat- 
urally would  have  liked  td  have  had  a 
grandfather  clause  and  ai  bigger  per- 
centage of  the  business.  TJe  bill  allows 
them  15  i>€rcent.  I  am  won  iering  if  tiie 
chairman  of  tlie  committ^  i  would  not 
cooperate  with  at  least  mys<  If  in  extend- 
ing the  effective  date  of  th  >  order  until 
6  months  after  the  passagq  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would:  je  glad  to  do 
this,  to  cooperate  with  my  colleague  in 
saying  that  after  the  bill  asses  it  will 
take  the  Commission  some  time  to  for- 
mulate and  prescribe  the  riiles  needed  to 
cari-y  out  the  legislation.']  However.  I 
would  be  glad  to  write  to  jlie  ICC,  and 
ask  them  to  not  put  this  bfll  into  ctfect 
until  6  months  after  passai  e. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Will  not 
the  gentleman  go  further  in  saying  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretaiy  of  the  Army  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  are  not  in  complete  sup- 
port of  the  legislation  now  before  us? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony here. 

If  you  will  just  let  mo  read  what  the 
Department  said: 

The  Department  svipport'.  en  irtnient  of 
.S.  752  in  Its  present  form 

He  said  he  had  suggested  many 
amendments  which  the  subcommittee 
adopted  and  therefoie  makes  the  bill 
.stronger. 

He  also  said : 

For  the  convenience  of  il»e  committee,  a 
copy  of  the  July  24.  1967.  report  containing 
the  suggestions  is  enclosed.  AU  of  these  sug- 
Kestlons  lire  now  embodied  in  S.  752.  as  pa.ssed 
)jy  tlie  U.S.  Senate,  and  as  presently  before 
your   committee    tor   con.slderation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  The 
previous  paragraph  in  that  letter  is  a 
little  ambiguous. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  could  be. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  The 
statement  that  is  in  here  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  i.s  that  they  are 
not  in  favor  of  this. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  could  not  say  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Well,  it 
is  in  your  report. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  is  in  our  report,  but 
I  miglit  say  also  that  in  the  .same  letter 
just  before  Secretary  Freeman's  .signa- 
ture, he  said: 

Tlie  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
there  is  no  objection  u>  the  presentation  of 
tills  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program. 

Then  the  letter  is  signed  by  OiTille  L. 
Freeman. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  If  I  may 
just  ask  one  further  question  and  quote 
from  your  report  here  from  the  letter 
from  the  SecretaiT  of  the  Army.  They 
are  using  these  services  and  I  am  sure 
they  are  not  in  favor  of  this. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  might  say  to  you.  of 
course,  they  want  to  get  everj-thing  as 
dirt  cheap  as  they  can,  however  it  might 
be. 

Let  them  use  the  certificated  haulers 
of  this  Nation  if  they  want  something 
hauled  and  they  can  get  the  job  done 
and  they  can  get  it  done  efficiently.  I 
say  that  when  they  cannot  use  it  proper- 
ly, they  should  go  and  get  a  certificated 
liauler. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS  I  yield  to  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  sentleman 
from  Michigan   I  Mr.  DingellI. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker. 
tliis  bill  ought  to  be  supported  on  its 
merits. 

What  a  lot  of  the  opponents  of  this  bill 
want  to  io.  the  objection  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill,  is  that  the  farm  co-ops 
want  to  haul  ammunition. 

If  there  is  anything  that  I  would  as- 
sume that  a  farm  co-op  was  not  to  do, 
it  is  to  haul  anmiunition  for  the  U.S. 
Government. 

That  is  wiiat  the  fuss  is  about. 


I  believe  this  bill  should  be  passed 
ab.solutely. 

The  Department  of  Defen.se  has  al- 
ways been  tiding  to  get  its  haulage  done 
as  cheaply  as  it  ix>ssibly  can.  They  have 
sought  throughout  the  years  to  u.se  .sec- 
tions of  the  law  which  permit  them  to 
get  highly  preferential  haulage  and,  in- 
deed, to  get  It  for  as  little  as  zero. 

They  have  u.sed  this  to  jigger  and  foul 
up  the  whole  transportation  system  in 
the  country. 

For  instance,  in  one  instance  they 
hauled  tanks  more  cheaply  from  Detroit 
to  New  York  than  it  would  have  cost 
from  a  point  within  the  city  of  Detroit 
by  rail  to  a  port  of  embarkation. 

In  this  way  the  Department  of  De- 
fen.se  abu.ses  the  transportation  system 
of  this  countiy. 

Right  now  what  they  are  trying  to  do 
is  play  footsy  with  a  bunch  of  people 
calling  thcm.selves  farm  cooperatives 
when  they  are  actually  in  the  business 
of  hauling  ammunition.  This  is  a  situa- 
tion which  is  highly  regrettable,  and 
something  which  no  man  in  his  right 
mind  could  justify  as  a  legitimate  func- 
tion of  a  farm  cooperative. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  say  that  our 
committee  has  tried  to  be  fair.  I  am  sure 
they  would  at  all  times  listen  to  all  op- 
position that  comes  before  the  commit- 
tee. We  have  told  all  groups  in  this  land 
that  they  ought  not  to  ever  be  afraid  to 
come  before  our  hearings  and  let  the 
light  appear  on  any  subject  and  then  let 
the  committee  make  their  decision. 

T!ic  subcomtnittee  held  these  hearinss 
and  after  we  heard  all  sides,  the  com- 
mittee voted  unanimously  to  report  the 
bill.  After  they  reported  it  and  it  came 
to  the  full  committee,  the  full  committee 
after  going  over  it  decided  in  their  wis- 
dom that  it  would  report  the  bill  in  the 
best  interests  of  this  land. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
!;entleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  May  I  say  I  have  the 
highest  regard  and  unlimited  respect  for 
the  distinguished  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  his  committee. 

I  certainly  am  confident  that  they  did 
what  ihey  believed  to  be  riyht  and  just. 

Is  it  not  true,  however,  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  in  his  objective  com- 
ment draws  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  business  which  has  been  character- 
ized as  illegitimate  and  illegal  was  actu- 
ally upheld  by  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  in  the 
case  of  Northwest  Agricultural  Coopera- 
tive Association,  Inc.,  against  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  which  ju- 
dicially established  the  right  of  agricul- 
tural cooperative  a.ssociation  trucklines 
to  backhaul  nonfnrni  commodities  for 
nonmembers? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  As  to  certain  coop- 
eratives and  certain  types  of  hauling. 
that  is  true.  However,  not  as  to  others. 
Indeed  the  three-judge  court  in  Texas 
upheld  the  Commission  against  the 
Agricultural  Transportatioti  of  Texas. 
That  is  why  the  exemption  needs  clarifi- 
cation, and  that  is  just  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  here.  If  the  association  is  made 
up  of  different  co-ops,  different  farmer 
groups,  as  long  as  they  were  farmers. 
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that  was  sufBcient.  That  was  the  reason 
they  were  given  exemptions  under  the 
co-op  law.  Some  have  gone  far  afield  in 
hauling.  These  should  get  certificates 
and  haul  properly. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
'cntleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
law  now  stands  agricultural  cooperatives 
qualifying  for  such  designation  under 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  may 
haul  up  to  half  of  the  tonnage  in  their 
trucks  for  nonmembers.  Not  included 
in  this  nonmember  traflic  are  hauls  made 
under  contract  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  consist  of  munitions  and 
other  defense  items.  The  result  of  this 
situation  has  been  some  highly  question- 
able practices  wherein  cooperatives  of 
doubtful  bona  fides  carry  very  little  of 
their  own  freight  and  very  much  for 
Uncle  Sam.  This  violates  the  intent  and 
in  many  instances  the  letter  of  the  law 
but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  police. 

Legitimate  farmers'  cooperatives  have 
been  concerned  about  the  ultimate  effect 
of  these  gi'ay  area  operations  on  their 
clearly  legitimate  operations.  Regulated 
carriers,  duly  certified  by  ICC  have  been 
concerned  about  the  effect  upon  their 
operations.  In  addition  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Farm  Bu:eau  Federa- 
tion and  the  Grange  have  looked  with 
disfavor  upon  these  practices  and  sug- 
gested changes  to  check  them. 

With  the  support  and  concurrence  of 
these  groups  this  bill  would  do  the 
following : 

First.  Allow  farmer  co-ops  to  haul  up 
to  15  percent  of  their  total  tonnage  in- 
terstate for  nonmembers  in  the  non- 
exempt  freight. 

Second.  Government  hauling  is  non- 
member  hauling. 

Tliird.  A  trucker  jjroposing  to  do  non- 
member  hauling  must  notify  ICC  in 
advance. 

Fourth.  Forbid  an  association  to  l.aul 
more  for  others — general  freight  and 
exempt  combined — than  it  does  for 
itself. 

Fifth.  Require  inspection  by  ICC  upon 
demand. 

There  are  some  individual  coopera- 
tives which,  desiring  to  maintain  a  prof- 
itable business,  object  to  these  changes. 
Some,  recognizing  the  doubtful  legality 
of  their  operations,  have  asked  that  they 
be  legitimatized  by  a  grandfather  pro- 
vision to  grant  them  operating  rights,  as 
regulated  carriers  summarily.  The  com- 
mittee did  not  see  fit  so  to  do  and  I  must 
agree  with  this  decision.  If  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity will  be  served  by  their  continuance 
in  such  business  an  application  to  do  so 
can  be  entertained  by  ICC.  It  is  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  public  for  Con- 
gress to  make  this  decision.  It  is  clearly 
within  the  province  of  the  ICC. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  support  for 
this  measure — an  almost  imprccedented 
tcimut  of  support  from  divergent  inter- 
ests— and  its  own  merit  I  recommend  its 
passage. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  advises  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  that  he 
has  consumed  15  minutes. 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
ser\'e  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  need.  I  would  like  to 
a.sk  a  .-^eries  of  questions  of  the  chair- 
man, if  I  may. 

First,  I  think  it  is  obvious  there  is  con- 
fusion on  this  bill  and  just  what  is  in- 
tended by  this  bill.  In  reading  the  report 
of  the  hearings,  on  page  7,  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  just  pointed  out  the  num- 
ber of  organizations  that  have  appeared 
i:-i  favor  of  this.  What  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  did  not  say  is  that  the  bill 
is  also  opposed  by  certain  farm  coopera- 
tives, many  of  which  have  been  protected 
by  the  grandfather  clause,  or  have  been 
protected  under  the  Agriculture  Market- 
ing Act.  They  have  been  in  continuous 
operation  for  many,  many  years. 

It  has  also  been  pointed  out,  Mr. 
.Speaker,  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
is  opposed  to  this  bill,  according  to  page 
7  of  the  hearings.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  said,  it  is  possible  that  some 
of  the  cooperatives  have  been  liauling 
for  our  Government.  Possibly  they  do 
this  at  less  money  to  the  taxpayer,  be- 
cause they  could  save  the  Government 
money  by  having  some  of  the  Govern- 
ment supplies  and  materials  hauled  at 
I  lie  same  time  that  farm  materials  were 
hauled.  It  is  also  pointed  out  on  page  7 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  is  op- 
liosed  io  this  insofar  as  it  pertains  to  the 
elimination  or  exemption  of  business 
done  with  the  Government  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  percentages. 

I  think  this  may  be  one  of  the  bills  that 
seem.'-,  to  be  heading  for  trouble,  without 
a  definite  clarification  of  intent  and  ad- 
ditional study. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  ]\Ir.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WINN.  I  will  yield  to  ihe  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  in  just  a  few  minutes. 
I  will  yield  him  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  I  think  the  small  farm  cooperative 
is  truthfully  the  organization  that  is  be- 
ing run  over  in  this  piece  of  legislation. 
They  have  been  working  imder  these  laws 
for  many,  many  years.  Now.  all  of  a  sud- 
den, in  all  this  haste,  we  need  legisla- 
tion instead  of  a  clarification.  I  have  yet 
to  hear  from  the  chairman  or  from  any- 
one else  exactly  who  is  going  to  protect 
the  small  cooperatives  who  are  .so  small 
that  they  may  not  be  members  of  the 
large  national  groups  of  cooperatives. 

Because  of  that,  I  think  it  Is  time  for 
assurances,  I  would  hope  the  chairman 
could  assure  us  that  additional  consider- 
ation would  be  given  maybe  not  for  6 
months,  but  for  1  year  for  the  small  co- 
operatives to  completely  reschedule  their 
operations.  May  I  ask  the  chairman  if 
this  is  possible?  Could  we  possibly  ask 
the  ICC  to  give  these  companies  as  much 
as  1  year? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  could 
not  make  that  on  my  own.  because  I  am 
only  an  individual  member  of  the  com- 
mittee 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  that  ev- 
ery legitimate  cooperative  in  the  coun- 
try can  come  in  to  the  ICC.  and.  if  they 
are  legitimate,  they  will  not  have  the 
least  trouble  in  the  world  in  getting  at- 


tention and  doing  what  they  need  to  do. 
I  can  assure  the  gentleman  of  that. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  There  seems  to  be  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  on  who  is  a  true  co- 
operative and  who  Is  a  pseudocoopera- 
tive  in  these  cases.  I  know  the  commit- 
tee held  hearings  and  tried  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  these  claims  and  to  clarify  this. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Kansas  is  coiTCCt.  What  we  tried  to  de- 
termine was  what  was  genuine  and  what 
was  not.  and  we  said  to  the  ICC,  "We  give 
you  some  power  to  make  the  determina- 
tion and  deal  fairly."  If  some  group  is 
trying  to  do  something  that  is  not  right — 
:ind  .some  have  gone  out  of  business  be- 
cause the  ICC  has  exerted  some  pressure, 
.some  of  them  are  now  coming  in  and 
saying  they  need  some  additional  legis- 
lation. 

Tills  is  an  ICC  bill.  They  have  re- 
quested this.  I  am  sure  they  will  be  fai'- 
with  the  larger  and  with  the  smaller 
groups,  whatever  they  are.  We  state  in 
.so  many  places  that  where  the  non- 
members  are  farmers  they  can  be 
treated  with,  or  the  ones  within  the  co- 
op, or  the  organizations  that  are  associ- 
ated witii  them — there  is  no  limit  on  this 
at  all.  That  is  what  the  co-ops  were  set 
up  for.  When  originally  set  up  there  wss 
not  this  trouble  about  liauling.  This  ha.s 
developed,  so  some  clarifying  language 
had  to  be  brought  forth. 

I  just  say  this  to  the  gentleman.  I  am 
sure  as  chairman  that  I  want  to  be  f:.ir 
and  every  member  cf  this  committee 
v.-ants  to  be  fair.  I  am  .^ure  they  heard 
the  Icgi-slation.  and  they  decided  this  v.-as 
the  fair  thing  for  all  concerned.  Tlie  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  cf 
the  committee  said  the  farmers  came  in 
with  their  organizations  and  they  ^aid. 
"We  v.-ant  this  legislation." 

Now.  I  should  think  that  they  sneak 
for  the  farmers  of  the  Nation.  They 
.should.  Tliey  came  in  and  said,  "We  want 
this  legislation." 

Mr.  WINN.  Tliey  .s^eak  for  some  of 
the  farmers,  but  I  am  quite  .'•ure  that  a 
great  many  of  the  farmers  cannot  be 
represented  on  a  large  scale. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  there 
has  been  a  decline  in  jiublic  dairies  in 
the  State  of  Kansas  from  90  in  1958  to 
the  present  44.  and  from  72  in  the  Kan- 
sas City  area  in  1950  to  10  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fiuits  a  little  concern 
to  many  of  us  that  business  in  the  United 
States  has  found  it  increasingly  neccs- 
saiy  to  free  itself  from  reliance  on  one 
product  or  one  service  by  diversification. 
Tliat  is  the  only  way  they  can  improve 
their  profits.  At  the  same  time,  we  do 
not  seem  to  give  the  same  break  lo  the 
farmers. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
rcntleman  yield? 

Mr.  WINN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  believe  there  are 
possibly  two  points  the  gentleman  has 
raised  which  are  v.-orthy  of  note. 

Tlie  rentleman  has  asked  that  our 
committee  take  into  consideration  a  re- 
quest of  the  ICC  not  to  bring  this  about 
suddenly.  I  would  think  more  of  a  term 
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ted  to  call 

I    yield    5 
from    Mis- 


of  6  months.  The  gentleman  mentioned 
1  year,  but  I  would  think  6  months 
would  be  sufficient  time  for  the  ICC  to 
act.  It  seems  to  me  this  would  be  fair, 
not  to  put  into  effect  the  regulation  or 
rule  of  the  Commission  in  this  interim 
6-month  period. 

The  second  point  raised  by  the  gentle- 
man which  ought  to  be  notedi  was  on  the 
question  of  the  grandfather  iflause.  This 
is  what  these  groups  of  cooperatives, 
from  Kansas  and  Texas  ana  California 
not  contained  in  the  legislaition.  want. 
They  want  to  be  Rrandfatheifod  in. 

The  subcommittee  and  th^  committee 
both  gave  serious  consideration  to  this. 
It  was  immediately  raised  aa  a  question, 
if  we  grandfathered  these  people  in  im- 
mediately there  would  be  o|her  groups 
which  would  rush  in.  who  are  under 
other  tJTJes  of  legislation,  requesting 
that  they   also   be  grandfathered   in. 

It  seems,  as  to  every  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  is  brought  out  of  our  com- 
mittee having  to  do  with  trattsportation. 
that  a  group  or  groups  want  vp  be  grand- 
fathered in.  This  would  m06n  opening 
up  the  flood  gates  on  the  question  of 
grandfathering.  j 

It  was  to  that  point  I  waju 
attention. 

Mr.    WINN.    Mr.    Speakei-) 
minutes    to    the    gentleman 
souri  I  Mr.  Rand.^ll  I . 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tonight 
at  this  late  hour  we  are  tryiitt  to  change 
a  provision  of  law  which  has  fvorked  well 
since  1935. 

The  interstate  trucking  Activities  of 
cooperative  associations,  as  defined  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing]  Act.  have 
been  exempt  from  regulation!  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission — except 
as  to  safety,  qualification  of  dlrivers.  and 
so  forth — by  section  203ib*<5i  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  since  1935. 
Such  co-ops.  however,  may  not  engage  in 
business,  including  trucking  [operations, 
for  nonmembers  in  any  amo|uit  exceed- 
ing the  value  of  the  business  done  with 
members.  In  other  words,  nonmember 
transportation  may  never  exceed  50  per- 
cent in  dollar  volume  of  the  cooperatives 
total  business.  This  has  beeh  workable 
and  fair  and  should  be  left  that  way. 

S.  752  proposes  a  maximuin  limitation 
for  nonmembers  of  15  percent  of  all  in- 
terstate trucking  activities,  measured  in 
teiTHs  of'tonnage.  exclusive  df  transpor- 
tation otherwise  exempt,  and  a  ceiling  of 
50  percent  upon  all  nonmember  trans- 
portation. In  addition,  and  directly  con- 
traiT  to  the  Agricultural  Ma^-keting  Act. 
transportation  performed  fot-  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  considered  nonmem- 
ber business.  The  bill  was  reported  out 
of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  on  Juily  10.  1968. 
and  is  now  coming  up  under  suspension 
of  the  rules.  Ostensibly,  its  purpose  is  to 
curtail  the  trucking  activities  of  co-ops 
which  allegedly  pose  a  "thrBat"  to  the 
regulated  carrier  industry,  particularly 
carriers  hauling  munitions  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  bill  is  opposed  by  the  De- 
fense Department.  Department  of  the 
Anny.  Transportation  Department,  and 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

A  number  of  questions  have  arisen  rel- 
ative to  this  bill  which  have  not  been 


satisfactorily  answered:  How  many  co- 
operatives are  engaged  in  this  business? 
What  effect  have  they  had  upon  the  reg- 
ulated industry?  What  effect  will  passage 
have  upon  co-ops  engaged  in  these  activ- 
ities? Assuming  that  the  effect  will  be 
adverse,  what  does  the  bill  do  to  protect 
co-ops  which  have  developed  a  substan- 
tial operation?  Was  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  consulted  upon  the  wisdom 
of  this  legislation?  Does  not  the  change 
proposed  do  violence  to  the  intent  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act — to  foster 
and  develop  the  interests  and  marketing 
power  of  the  farmer? 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  bill  will  con- 
fuse the  standard  of  measuring  non- 
member  busine.ss  from  dollar  volume  for 
some  purposes,  to  tonnages  for  others.  It 
also  appears  that  the  status  of  business 
done  for  the  Government  will  be  con- 
fused. It  will  be  reparded  as  nonmember 
business  for  transportation  purposes,  but 
disregarded  for  determining  USDA  qual- 
ifications. Moreover,  there  appears  no 
reason  why.  unlike  any  other  group,  co- 
operatives should  be  singled  out  for  re- 
striction against  transportation  which 
would  be  otherwise  exempt,  such  as  un- 
processed agricultural  commodities  and 
newspapers.  It  certainly  does  not  appear 
realistic  Jiat  no  credit  will  be  given 
co-ops  for  intrastate  transportation, 
.since  this  would  obviously  be  the  area  in 
which  most  co-ops  would  be  engaged. 
Moreover,  if,  as  seems  likely,  the  pur- 
po.se  of  the  original  .section  in  1935  was  to 
eliminate  the  expensive  and  improduc- 
tive  empty  return  of  a  co-op's  trucks,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  this  goal  would  be 
served  by  placing  a  15-perceni  ceiling 
upon  nonmember  traffic. 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  the 
procedure  followed  on  the  matter.  As  of 
June  24  of  this  year,  no  hearings  were 
planned:  yet  hearings  were  held  on  July 
1.  so  that  no  adequate  notice  could  have 
been  given  to  all  opponents.  Now  we  are 
asked  to  pass  the  bill  under  suspension, 
without  any  possibility  of  amendment, 
and  with  only  40  minutes  of  debate.  The 
issues  are  obviously  complex,  but  it  seems 
unlikely  that  they  have  been  fully  con- 
sidered. It  certainly  docs  not  appear  that 
this  bill  will  go  vei-y  far  toward  clarify- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  exemption,  an- 
other of  its  principal  purposes. 

Some  talk  was  heard  a  few  moments 
ago  that  these  cooperative  haulers 
should  get  a  certificate  from  the  ICC.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  except  for  rates  all  of 
these  carriers  comply  with  all  other  ICC 
regulations,  including  safety  regulations. 

Now.  just  what  is  the  real  situation  on 
the  rates?  From  time  to  time  we  hear 
proponents  say  what  they  want  to  do  for 
our  farming  economy.  We  are  going  to 
consider  a  farm  bill  before  long  in  this 
House. 

The  best  way  to  assist  the  farmers  ma- 
terially is  to  keep  this  present  hauling 
law  like  it  is.  It  provides  for  a  backhaul 
so  the  truckers  do  not  have  to  go  back 
empty  and  thus  can  charge  lower  rates  to 
the  farmers.  This  has  been  going  on  since 
1935.  Why  should  we  consider  it  tonight 
at  20  minutes  until  9  p.m.  under  a  sus- 
pension-of-the-rules  procedure,  with- 
out a  rule,  which  would  permit  amend- 
ment. 

Reference  has  been  made  that  present 


procedures  are  illegal.  The  chairman 
quoted  someone  from  some  farm  orga- 
nization. I  believe  he  said  these  were  il- 
legal and  illegitimate  haulers. 

But  his  own  report,  which  he  authored 
on  page  13.  a  case  is  cited  in  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  being  a  Fed- 
eral court  case,  which  held  agricultural 
association  ti-ucklines  may  backhaul 
nonfarm  commodities  for  nonmembers. 

May  we  turn  now  to  something  that 
involves  fairness,  equity,  and  in  a  larger 
sense  justice.  A.ssume  that  everjthing 
said  in  favor  of  this  bill  has  been  cor- 
rect. Assume  that  everything  either  in 
favor  of  the  bill,  or  oppo.sed  to  it,  is 
neither  per.suasive  nor  meritorious.  Not- 
withstanding, S.  752  should  not  become 
law  until  some  of  these  haulers  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  adjust  themselves  to 
the  changed  conditions  imposed  by  this 
bill. 

Some  Member  awhile  ago  said  that 
only  four  of  five  haulers  in  the  entire 
counti-y  wore  involved.  There  are  a  lot 
more  than  that.  True  there  may  be  some 
in  Kansas,  some  in  Missouri,  some  in 
California,  but  there  are  others  clear 
across  the  country. 

Again  and  again  in  similar  types  of 
legislation  we  have  permitted  a  grand- 
father clause  to  be  written  in  and  be- 
come effective  and  to  operate.  We  could 
do  that  here  if  we  could  just  get  a  rule. 
It  was  even  suggested  by  the  ranking 
minority  Member  awhile  ago  that  we 
should  have  a  grandfather  clause. 

The  only  fair  and  equitable  way  to 
pass  legislation  of  this  kind  is  to  provide 
lor  a  grandfather  clause.  If  this  bill  is 
passed  as  it  is.  it  \z  going  to  bankrupt 
these  haulers  who  have  been  doing  a 
good  job.  They  must  have  been  doing  a 
good  job  because  they  have  been  oper- 
ating undisturbed  since  1935. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned my  name. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  briefly. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
grandfather  clause,  and  I  want  to  be  sure 
the  Record  is  clear.  I  said  I  am  opposed 
to  the  grandfather  clause. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Very  well.  But  regard- 
less the  bill  calls  for  changes  in  exemp- 
tions from  50  percent  dollarwise  down  to 
only  15  percent  tonnagewise. 

Then  in  his  generosity  the  chairman 
said  he  would  like  to  see  the  effective 
date  pushed  ahead  about  6  months.  How 
can  the  chairman  extend  it  for  6  months? 
He  said  he  was  going  to  write  a  letter  to 
the  Inter.state  Commerce  Commission. 
He  even  suggested  that  some  of  the  co- 
ops involved  should  writ?  a  similar 
letter. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
■lentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  n  the  ucntk-- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  support  what  the  gentleman  fiom 
Missouri  is  saying,  because  the  issue  is 
a  good  deal  more  complicated  than  many 
Members  of  this  House  appreciate.  I  just 
found  out  about  this  lepislation  and 
some  of  the  implications  involved  this 
afternoon.  I  happen  to  represent  one  of 
the  largest  dairy  districts  in  the  country. 
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What  this  bill  does,  if  I  understand 
it  correctly,  is  that  it  tells  the  dairy  co- 
operative, when  it  hauls  dairy  products 
to  market,  that  they  cannot  get  adequate 
income  to  bring  back  their  trucks  and 
to  they  will  have  to  deadhead  back 
home.  Very  largely,  as  the  gentleman 
.said,  they  have  been  allowed  to  carry  50 
percent  nondairy  products  on  the  back- 
haul. This  figure  will  now  be  reduced  to 
15  percent  by  this  bill  and  the  resulting 
los.scs  will  be  taken  out  of  the  hides  of 
the  small  farmers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying  and  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Winn  I  said  a 
moment  ago:  Many  farm  cooperatives 
are  not  for  this  bill. 

I  called  two  of  the  dairy  cooperatives  in 
my  district  on  this  matter  this  after- 
noon. One  of  them  said  they  were  for  it 
and  one  of  them  .said  they  were  strongly 
against  it.  The  situation  is  confused,  and 
I  think  we  ought  to  have  more  time  to 
examine  it  in  detail  and  not  try  to  deal 
with  it  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate those  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

There  are  a  few  questions.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  have  not  been  answered 
by  the  hearing  or  in  this  debate.  I  am 
going  to  ask  them  now. 

How  many  cooperatives  are  really  en- 
gaged in  this  kind  of  trucking  operation? 
There  is  nothing  contained  in  the  report. 
Read  it  for  yourself.  There  is  no  informa- 
tion there. 

What  effect,  if  any,  have  these  haulers 
had  on  the  regulated  trucking  industry? 

What  effect  will  the  passage  of  this 
measure  have  on  the  co-op  activities  in 
general  and  farmers  themselves  in  par- 
ticular? I  am  not  talking  about  haulers 
but  farmers'  cooperatives. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  to  protect 
cooperatives  that  have  developed  a  .sepa- 
rate operation  all  of  these  years  since 
1935? 

Mr.  Speaker,  was  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  consulted  upon  the  wisdom 
of  this  legislation? 

Does  not  the  change  proposed  do  vio- 
lence to  the  intent  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act,  which  is  just  as  much 
law  as  the  measiu-e  we  are  considering 
here  tonight? 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  wrong 
way  to  run  a  railroad,  to  consider  a  meas- 
ure like  this  under  suspension  of  the 
niles  at  this  hour  of  the  night.  We 
should  have  time  to  consider  it  under 
an  open  rule.  We  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  amendments  and.  during 
the  debate,  find  out  the  answers  to  some 
of  these  questions  I  have  enumerated. 
In  its  present  form,  S.  752  is  not  good  for 
the  haulers.  It  is  not  good  for  the  farm- 
ers. It  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  PoageI. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding  me  the 
time.  I  did  not  know  the  gentleman  was 
going  to  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  40-odd  years  ago 
Hon.  Marvin  Jones  was  the  chairman  of 


the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Many  of 
the  oldtimers  remember  Judge  Jones.  He 
has  served  for  many  years  as  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United  States. 
Most  of  that  time  he  was  the  chief  judge 
of  that  court. 

Marvin  Jones  authored  this  exemption 
for  farm  cooperatives  on  the  theory, 
which  was  true  then  and  is  true  now, 
that,  unless  farmpeople  can  move  their 
products  to  the  market,  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility tliat  they  can  market  them  at  a 
profit  or  even  at  a  living  price.  It  was 
in  order  to  enable  the  farmer  to  get  to 
the  market  that  Judge  Jones  put  this 
provision  in  the  Transportation  Act. 

This  provision  is  simply  to  the  effect 
that  farmer  cooperatives  might  move 
iheir  products  to  market  and  then  might 
haul  some  payload  back,  becau.se  if  you 
iCquire  them  to  move  to  market  and  then 
-say  that  they  have  to  drive  back  at  a 
dead  loss,  then  they  surely  cannot  suc- 
cessfully move  their  products  to  the 
market.  For  all  practical  purposes,  the 
only  way  that  farmers  can  get  their  farm 
jiroducts  to  market  is  to  allow  them  to 
hfiul  ".omething  else  back. 

That  is  what  we  have  historically  al- 
lowed as  long  as  the  co-ops  did  the  major 
portion  of  their  business  in  their  own 
field — with  their  own  members.  This  bill 
would  cut  that  backhaul  down  to  15  per- 
cent. I  have  thought  possibly  they  could 
get  by  on  25  percent.  The  result  of  cutting 
the  backhaul  to  such  a  small  figure— 
15  percent — is  but  a  sop  which  will  com- 
pletely destroy  the  ability  of  these 
farmer  co-ops  to  return  the  trucks  that 
hauled  farm  products  to  the  market. 

If  you  are  going  to  maintain  this  op- 
portunity for  farmers  to  get  to  the  mar- 
ket— and  we  all  say  we  want  to  help 
farmers  market  their  products — if  you 
are  going  to  do  it,  then  you  have  to  con- 
tinue an  effective  exemption  which  will 
at  least  pay  the  cost  of  the  trip  back. 
Maybe  that  backhaul  does  not  have  to 
be  49  percent.  I  flunk  30  percent  would 
ixjssibly  be  adequate.  But  the  process 
under  which  this  bill  is  brought  before 
this  House  makes  it  utterly  impossible  to 
write  a  fair  or  a  correct  bill.  Such  a  bill 
should  in  fairness  be  brought  out  under 
a  rule  which  would  allow  amendments. 

Tlie  gentleman  suggested  that  there 
are  some — and  there  are  some  coopera- 
tives that  are  not  true  farmer  coopera- 
tives. That  is  true.  You  can  prosecute 
that  situation  today.  The  use  of  the 
backhaul  is  prohibited  to  them  today. 
And,  you  cannot  prosecute  that  situation 
today.  The  problem  today  is  merely  one 
of  enforcement.  This  bill  will  not  bring 
about  any  automatic  enforcement.  What 
this  will  do  is  to  destroy  a  good  program, 
in  order  to  reaffirm  the  exclusion  of 
bogus  organizations. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  go  along  with 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  in  four  out 
of  his  five  points.  I  want  to  go  along  with 
my  friend  and  constituent  to  whom  the 
chairman  referred.  He  did  not  say  he 
favored  this  bill.  He  said  he  was  in  favor 
of  a  bill  that  would  stop  the  evils  and  the 
improper  use  of  these  vehicles.  Every- 
body favors  that,  but  it  should  not  be 
necessary  to  destroy  a  good  program 
simply  to  correct  some  weakness  in 
administration. 


Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes uj  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  SiSKl. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  for  yielding  to 
me  at  this  time. 

I  simply  want  to  ;ay  that  I  urge  a  vote 
of  "no"  on  this  particular  legislation.  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 
StagcersI  and  I  recognize  there  may  be 
.some  Icr^islation  needed  in  this  area 
which  lias  been  written  into  the  law  and 
which  has  been  on  the  books  lor  as  long 
as  35  yeais. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  coni.3  in  here  at 
this  late  hour  under  a  suspension  of  the 
rule.'',  it  seems  to  me  we  need  to  take  the 
other  ijrocedure  of  providins.:  a  rule  and 
providing  adequate  debate  during  which 
to  discuss  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  PoageI  has  pretty  well 
.summed  up  the  situation  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  we  should  vote  •no"  on  this 
bill  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  simply 
want  to  say  that  I  share  in  the  opposition 
to  this  bill  based  upon  the  .statements 
which  have  been  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  PoageI  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  SiskI. 

Mr.  SISK.  Permit  me  to  say  this  fur- 
ther. There  is  no  choice  under  the  pro- 
cedures under  which  this  legislation  has 
been  brought  before  the  House  for  ex- 
ten.sive  debate  and  for  amendments  to  be 
offered  thereto.  I  realize  that  we  are  not 
operating  under  a  rule  where  we  could 
have  the  regular  pre)cedure.  If  so,  this 
would  be  fine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  bill  and  on  the 
resolution  it  is  my  understanding  that 
actually  the  hearings  thereon  were  very 
limited.  I  find  a  great  many  people  that 
are  now  and  have  expressed  the  view 
and  concern  that  the  committee  had 
taken  this  action  to  bring  this  piece  of 
legislation  up  imder  a  suspension  of 
the  rules.  However,  this  has  been  done 
heretofore  and  will  be  done  again.  How- 
ever. I  am  concerned  that  we  are  being 
asked  to  act  rather  arbitrarily  upon  a 
piece  of  legislation  to  which  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  strong  opposition 
and  also  opposition  which  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Let  me  say 
further  that  it  is  most  unfortunate  that 
it  has  been  brought  up  under  this  situ- 
ation. Also,  permit  me  to  say  to  my 
friend  who  .spoke  previously  that  the  bill 
should  be  discussed  far  more  thoroughly 
than  is  permitted  under  this  rule  today. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
IMr.  DoLEl. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  a  question  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  or  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  committee. 

Would  the  chairman  have  any  objec- 
tion to  amendiiig  this  bill,  it  it  were  pos- 
sible under  the  regular  procedure  to  ex- 
empt  true   agricultural  cooperatives?   I 
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favor  the  bill  generally  but  do  object  to 
Its  application  to  three  or  four  true  co- 
operatives. I  also  feel  there  should  be  an 
opportunity  to  ofTer  an  exemption 
amendment. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  You  are  asking  me  a 
supposition  which  could  not  be  done 
based  upon  the  time  limit  which  had  been 
set  by  the  Committee  on  Rules.  This  bill 
came  out  of  the  committee  on  July  10. 
The  Committee  on  Rules  informed  all  of 
the  committees  of  the  House  that  the 
date  of  July  8  would  be  the  last  time  that 
they  were  going  to  accept  any  legislation 
for  any  rule.  If  we  had  had  the  time,  we 
certainly  would  have  asked  for  a  rule.  I 
have  never  asked  for  a  closed  rule  on 
any  legislation  which  has  come  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
but  this  procedure  was  dictated  and 
brought  about  by  the  procedure  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and,  therefore,  its  having  been  brought 
up  under  a  suspension  of  the  rule  you 
simply  just  cannot  amend  the  bill. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just 
like  to  point  out  that  from  the  discussion 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  whole  thing 
is  very  confusing,  and  that  we  should 
send  this  bill  back  for  additional  con- 
sideration. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  bill 
will  confuse  the  standard  of  measuring 
nonmember  business  from  dollar  volume 
for  some  purposes,  to  tonnages  for  others. 
I  believe  this  just  adds  to  the  confusion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ren- 
tleman  said  we  have  an  area  of  confu- 
sion. There  was  no  confusion  in  the  com- 
mittee and  in  the  hearings,  or  when  it 
came  out  of  the  committee.  If  there  is 
any  confusion  it  has  been  because  three 
or  four  or  five  Members  have  been  trying 
to  confuse  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  the  rest  of  my 
remaining  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  I  Mr.  Friedel]  who  conducted 
all  the  hearings. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  presiding  over  the  subcom- 
mittee during  the  consideration  of  this 
bill,  S.  752.  I  would  like  to  say  that  this 
bill  is  necessai-y  because  recently  a  gray 
area  in  transportation  has  grown  up 
where  cooperatives  are  hauling  for  non- 
members. 

Eveiy  legitimate  cooperative  can  con- 
tinue to  do  everything  they  are  supposed 
to  do  under  the  exemption  clause,  but 
these  others  who  are  not  true  coopera- 
tives, who  are  hauling  other  things  and 
going  in  and  hauling  ammumtion,  and 
things  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  farm 
products  whatsoever,  are  the  ones  we  are 
concerned  with. 

We  had  quite  a  few  witnesses.  Every 
one  of  them  said,  "Yes,  they  are  violating 
the  law,  except  me."  I  remember  this  day 
that  we  had  five  witnesses,  and  evei-y  one 
said  that,  "Yes,  it  should  be  done  to  get 
rid  of  the  illegal  haulers,  but  I  am  doing 
a  good  job." 

So  if  they  are  doing  a  good  job,  then 
they  are  okay  under  the  exemption. 


Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  held  a 
series  of  hearings  on  this,  and  there  was 
no  objection  to  It  at  the  time.  It  has 
come  up  in  the  last  2  or  3  days  from  a 
very  limited,  specific  group  of  coopera- 
tives who  had  a  very  specific  Interest 
from  hauling  certain  limited  Govern- 
ment commodities. 

Mr.  S|>eaker.  I  would  like  to  ix)int  out 
to  the  House,  and  let  lis  make  it  clear, 
this  bill  does  not  change  the  original 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act.  What  it  does 
is  because  of  the  ninth  circuit  decision 
that  was  mentioned  by  one  of  the  gen- 
tleman here,  where  there  is  a  gray  area 
as  to  what  a  backhaul  is,  and  what  is 
Incidental  to  traffic  in  a  cooperative. 

The  bill  has  been  written  to  tie  in  two 
other  statutes,  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Act  of  1929  which  says  that  if  you 
are  a  coojierative  you  must  haul  at  least 
50  percent  for  your  members,  or  you  do 
not  become  a  cooperative — and  that  is 
the  reason  for  the  50-percent  limitation 
placed  in  it. 

The  other  is  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  You  see,  in  this  exemption,  under 
the  cooperative  exemption,  which  these 
gentlemen  enjoy,  there  is  a  15-percent 
limitation  as  to  what  you  can  do  with 
nonmembers,  and  nonproducts  of  your 
association.  So  the  15  percent  was  sug- 
gested to  tie  in  to  the  presently  existing 
Internal  Revenue  Code  exemption. 

The  total  effect  of  this  bill  will  not 
harm  a  single  cooperative.  And  you  may 
wonder  why  the  farm  cooperatives  came 
in;  you  must  remember  that  the  farm 
co-ops  have  an  obligation  to  backhaul  for 
their  members.  Now.  if  the  backhaul  is 
taken  away  by  the  cooperatives'  director, 
saying  we  are  going  to  carry  other  com- 
modities and  maybe  pick  up  a  few  dol- 
lars here,  then  if  you  are  a  fanner  and 
cannot  haul  it  back,  you  are  out.  And 
that  is  why  many  farm  organizations 
came  looking  and  asking  for  this  help. 

The  final  thing  that  I  want  the  Mem- 
bers to  know 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  >1eld? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  for  just  1  second? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  just  like  to  say  that 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
want  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  to 
explain  this  because  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  was  unconfusing  me,  and  I 
prefer  to  remain  confused. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  We  had  several  days  of 
hearings.  This  is  a  fair  bill  and  closes 
a  lot  of  loopholes. 

A  lot  of  inference  has  been  made  that 
we  are  trying  to  keep  cooperatives  from 
hauling.  This  is  not  so.  They  can-  haul 
100  percent  of  their  goods. 


What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  limit  the 
kind  or  amount  of  goods  that  they  can 
use  in  the  total  transportation  service. 

The  only  real  point  was  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  PoaceI  that 
perhaps  the  percentage  ought  to  be 
raised  from  15  percent,  and  as  he  said 
to  30  percent. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  said 
15  percent — I  do  not  know — maybe  it 
ought  to  be  20  percent.  But  whatever  it 
is,  that  is  the  only  real  point  that  could 
be  made  against  this  bill  today — and  that 
is  not  a  valid  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Friedel  1 
has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bills.  752. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Staggers) 
there  were — ayes  106,  noes  56. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 
[After  counting.]  Two  hundred  Members 
are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  273.  nays  106,  not  voting  44, 
as  follows: 

I  RoU  No.  260 1 
YEAS — 273 


Adair 

Clausen, 

Grose 

.'Vdams 

DonH. 

G  rover 

Addabbo 

Cleveland 

Oubser 

Anderson.  III. 

Cohclan 

Gude 

Andrews, 

Collier 

Ourrey 

N.  Dak. 

Conable 

Hagan 

Annunzlo 

Conte 

Haley 

Arends 

Corbett 

Hallcck 

Ash  brook 

Corman 

Halpern 

Asplnall 

Cowger 

Hamilton 

Ay  res 

Cramer 

Hammer- 

Barrett 

Cunningham 

schmldt 

Bates 

Curtis 

Hanna 

Batun 

Daniels 

Harrison 

Belcher 

Davis.  Wis. 

Harsha 

Bell 

Dawson 

Harvey 

Betta 

Delaney 

Hathaway 

Blester 

DlneeU 

Hays 

Bingham 

Dow 

Hechler.  W   Va 

Blatnlk 

Dowdy 

Heckler,  Mass. 

BORBS 

Dulskl 

Helstoskl 

Boland 

Eckhardt 

Hicks 

Bolton 

Edmondson 

Horton 

Bow 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Howard 

Brasco 

Edwards,  Calif 

Hunt 

Bray 

Edwards,  La. 

Irwin 

Brinkley 

Ell  berg 

Jacobs 

Brock 

Esch 

Jarman 

Brooks 

Farbstein 

Joelson 

Broomfield 

Fascell 

Jonas 

Brotzman 

Felgban 

Jones.  Ala. 

Brown.  Calif. 

Flood 

Kee 

Brown,  Mich. 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Keith 

Brown.  Ohio 

Ford. 

Kelly 

Brovhill.  N.C. 

William  D. 

King.  N.Y. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Fraser 

Klrwan 

Buchanan 

Friedel 

Kleppe 

Burke.  Fla. 

Fulton,  Pa. 

KKicTiyrskl 

Burke.  M.ass. 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Kupferman 

Burton,  Calif. 

Oallflanakls 

Kuykendall 

Bush 

Oarmatz 

Kyi 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Gibbons 

Kyros 

Cabell 

Gilbert 

Laird 

Carey 

Gonzalez 

Langen 

Carter 

Goo<Ulng 

Latta 

Cederberg 

Gray 

Leggett 

Celler 

Green,  Greg. 

Lennon 

Chamberlain 

Green,  Pa. 

Lipscomb 

Clancy 

Griffin 

Long.  Md. 

Clark 

Gnfflths 

Lukens 
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,111. 


McCarthy 

McCIure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McFaU 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacOrepor 
Miillliiud 
Marsh 
Martin 
Matsunaja 
May 
Mttds 
Mc^kJll 
Michel 
MUlcr.  Calif. 
Mills 
Minish 
Mink 
Minsball 
Mize 

Moi.agan 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris.  N.  Mcx 
Morse.  Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy, 
Mvers 
Nedzl 
Nix 

O'Hara.  Mich. 
OKonskl 
ONeill.  Mass. 
Ottlnger 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Pettis 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Albert 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

Baring 

Bennett 

Berry 

BevUl 

Blackburn 

Boiling 

Burleson 

Button 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

CahUl 

Clawson,  Del 

Colmer 

Dcllenback 

Denney 

Derwinskl 

Devlne 

Dlcklneon 

Dole 

Dorr 

Downing 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eshieman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Fisher 

Foley 

Fountain 

Frelinghuysen 

Fuqua 


Phtlbln 

Pickle 

Plrnle 

Podell 

PoH 

Pollock 

Price.  111. 

Prvor 

Pucinskl 

QuUlen 

Railsback 

Rees 

Reid.  111. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Hiesile 

Roberts 

iiodir.o 

Rof;ers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Ro-rcnthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

liy.in 

St  Germain 

St.  Onpe 

Satt-erflcld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

NAYS— 106 

Gathlngs 

Oettvs 

Hall 

Hanley 

Hardy 

Henderson 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Karth 

Kastenmeleir 

Kazen 

Lloyd 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McMillan 
Mahon 

Matblas,  Calif. 
Mayne 
Miller.  Ohio 
Montgomery 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Olsen 

O'Neal.  Ga. 
Passman 
Perkins 


Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

.Steiger,  Ariz. 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Taicott 

Tr.ylor 

Teacue,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thoinpson.  Ga. 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tiernan 

Tuck 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Van  Ik 

Vigorito 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whitener 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 

ZIon 


Pike 

Ponce 

Price.  Tex. 

Purcell 

Qulc 

Randall 

Held.  NY. 

Heinecke 

'^oblEon 

Sandman 

Savior 

.Scheuer 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shnver 

Slkes 

.Sisk 

.S.kubitz 

Stratton 

Stubblefieid 

Tjiiney 

Var.def  Jagt 

vvaldie 

V/halley 

White 

Whltten 

Widnall 

WlKglns 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wvdler 
Wylle 
Zwach 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT" 
Watkins 
NOT  VOTING — 44 


.\r.dei-on, 

Te-  r. . 
Blanton 
Brademas 
Burton,  Utah 
Casey 
Conyers 
Culver 
Daddario 
Davis,  Ga 
(le  la  Garza 
Dent 
Diggs 
Dor.ohue 
Erlenborn 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Findley 


Pino 

Flynt 

Gallagher 

Gardner 

Gialmo 

Goodell 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hawkins 

Hebert 

Herlong 

Holifield 

Holland 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karsten 

King,  Calif. 

Kornegay 

Laudrum 


Long,  La. 

Machen 

Madden 

Mathias,  Md. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

OHara,  111. 

Patman 

Ranck 

Resnick 

Rhoties,  Pa 

Rivers 

Rousb 

Stephens 

Teayue,  Tex. 

Utt 

Waggonner 

wmis 


So  (two- thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof!  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Erlen- 
born. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Findley. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Fino. 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Mathias  of  Mary- 
lanu. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  King  of  C.ilifornlu  with  Mr.  Hiiiisen 
c.f  Idaho. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Karsten. 

Mr.  Holifield  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Gialmo  with  Mr.  O'Hara  ot  Illinois. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Brademas. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Korne- 
gny. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Machen  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
R.Trick. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  de  la 
Giirza. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Blanton. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Messrs.  SHIPLEY,  ABERNETHY. 
KASTENMEIER,  PASSMAN,  and  ASH- 
LEY changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Messrs.  PRYOR.  MINSHALL,  Mc- 
DADE.  EROYHILL  of  Virginia,  BRAY, 
LONG  of  Marjiand,  and  MATSUNAGA 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
'  yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


EFFECT  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  IN- 
VESTORS ON  THE  SECURITIES 
MARKET 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  joint 
resolution  'H.J.  Res.  946)  to  amend  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  au- 
thorize an  investigation  of  the  effect  on 
the  securities  markets  of  the  operation 
of  institutional  investors,  as  amended. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.J.   Res.  946 

Whereas  there  has  been  a  very  significant 
increase  in  the  amount  of  securities  held  and 
traded  by  institutional  investors  both  in  ab- 
solute terms  and  In  relation  to  other  types 
of  investors;  and 

Whereas  such  an  increase  noay  have  an 
Impact  upon  the  maintenance  of  fair  and  or- 
derly securities  miukets.  upon  the  issuers  of 
securities  traded  in  such  markets,  and  vipon 
the  Interests  of  investors  :^nd  the  public  in- 
terest:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  19  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15 
U.S.C.  78s)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  (1)  TTie  Commission  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  a  study  and  Investigation 
of  the  purchase,  sale,  and  holding  of  securi- 


ties by  institutional  Investors  of  all  types 
(including,  but  not  limited  to.  banks,  insur- 
ance companies,  mutual  funds,  employee 
pension  and  welfare  funds,  and  foundation 
;ind  college  endowments)  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  such  purchases,  sales,  and 
holdings  upon  (A)  the  maintenance  of  fair 
and  orderly  securities  markets.  iB)  the  sta- 
bilitv  of  tiich  markets,  both  in  general  and 
for  individual  securities,  (C)  the  InteresU 
of  the  issuers  of  such  securities,  and  (D)  the 
interests  of  the  public,  in  order  that  tlie 
Congress  may  determine  what  measures,  if 
any.  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  in  the 
public  interest  and  for  the  protection  of  in- 
vestors. The  Commission  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  on  or  before  September  1,  1969.  the 
results  of  its  study  and  investigation,  to- 
gether with  its  recommendations,  including 
.such  recommcndatioriE  for  legislation  as  it 
deems  advisable. 

"i2)  For  the  purposes  of  the  study  and 
investigation  authorized  by  this  subsection, 
the  Commission  shall  have  all  the  power  and 
authority  which  it  would  have  if  such  in- 
vestigation w^e  being  conducted  pursuant 
to  section  21  of  this  Act.  The  Commission  is 
authorized  to  appoint,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointments  In  the  competitive 
service,  and  to  pay,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
such  personnel  as  the  Commission  deems 
advisable  to  carry  out  the  study  and  investi- 
gation authorized  by  this  subsection,  but  no 
such  rate  shall  exceed  the  per  r.nnum  rate  in 
effect  for  a  GS   18. 

"(3)  In  connection  with  the  study  .au- 
thorized by  this  subsection,  the  Commission 
shall  consult  with  representatives  of  various 
classes  of  institutional  Investors,  members  of 
the  securities  industry,  representatives  of 
other  Government  agencies,  and  other  inter- 
ested persons.  The  Commission  .shall  .nlso 
consult  with  an  advisory  committee  which 
it  shall  establish  for  the  purpose  of  advising 
and  consulting  with  the  Commission  on  a 
regular  basis  on  matters  coming  within  the 
purview  of  such  study. 

"(4)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $875,000  for  the  study  and 
investigation  authorized  by  this  subsection." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  .second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  t'entleman  from  West  Virginia  IMr. 
Staggers]. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Sjieaker,  this  is 
a  House  joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  au- 
thorize an  investigation  of  the  effect  on 
the  securities  markets  of  the  operation 
of  institutional  investors. 

This  resolution  was  introduced  jointly 
by  our  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
California  IMr.  Moss)  and  a  member  of 
the  committee,  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts   IMr.  KErrHl. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  call  on 
the  chaiiman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  California  IMr.  Moss  J 
to  explain  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr..  Speaker,  House  Joint 
Resolution  946  would  authorize  a  1-year 
study  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  at  a  cost  of  $875,000.  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  efifect  of  hold- 
ings of  institutional  investors  on  the  se- 
curities markets  of  this  Nation.  The  bill 
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was  sponsored  jointly  by  myself  and  the 
very  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Commerce  and  Finance 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts tMr.  Keith].  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  believe  it  can  properly  be  labeled  as 
originating  with  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Keith  1  during  dis- 
cussions of  some  of  the  rather  difficult 
problems  which  confront  us  today,  with 
the  rapid  growth  in  our  securities  market 
and  the  need  to  determine  whether  we 
had  in  the  past  few  years  reached  the 
point  where  we  have  in  fact  a  free  auction 
market  for  securities. 

I  feel  that  the  study  is  one  that  is 
urgently  required.  The  growth  of  volume 
in  the  seciuities  market  and  the  growth 
of  participation  in  that  market  by  the 
institutional  investors  is  one  of  the  great 
phenomena  of  our  time.  The  growth  by 
those  institutional  Investors  has  reached 
the  point  of  $230  billion,  or  about  one- 
third  of  all-the  outstanding  shares  avail- 
able. 

In  recent  years  many  institutional  in- 
vestors have  engaged  in  short-term 
trading  for  quick  profits,  and  investment 
companies  last  year  turned  over  almost 
40  percent  of  their  stock  portfolios. 

I  would  urge  that  the  motion  of  the 
chairman  be  approved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  would  be  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  wish  to  say  I  wholeheart- 


edly support  this  resolution.  I  think  this 
investigation  is  long  overdue,  both  with 
respect  to  foundations  and  certain  other 
funds. 

My  only  concern  is  that  the  scope  of 
the  investigation  may  not  be  broad 
enough,  and  that  the  requirement  for  a 
report  on  September  1,  1969,  may  cause 
the  investigation  to  be  shortened  more 
than  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  wish  first  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  statement  the 
gentleman  has  made.  I  believe  I  speak  for 
both  myself  and  the  minority  in  sharing 
tlic  conceiTi  of  the  need  for  a  study, 
broadly  based,  and  one  that  is  sufficiently 
thorough  to  give  us  the  answers.  But 
I  think  the  urgent  nature  of  the  study 
imposes  on  us  a  peculiar  requirement 
that  we  give  the  Commission  direction 
to  report  back  to  us.  If  at  that  time  there 
is  a  need  for  a  more  penetrating  investi- 
gation, then  I  think  the  House  should 
very  carefully  consider  authorizing  such 
further  .study  as  might  be  indicated. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  gentleman  to  say  that  this 
investigation  would  have  to  do  with  in- 
vestment trusts  or  mutual  funds  and 
their  operations  in  their  buying  and  sell- 
ing of  stocks? 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  would  have  to  do  with 
the  entire  operations  of  our  security 
markets. 


Mr.  HALLECK.  Do  I  also  correctly 
understand  the  gentleman  to  say  or  to 
imply  that  there  is  something  evil  or 
wrong  about  mutual  trusts  or  investment 
funds,  the  buying  or  selling  of  stock? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Assuredly  the  gentleman 
did  not. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Then  I  misunderstood 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  says  this  goes  to 
the  entirety  of  the  securities  business. 
Does  the  gentleman  mean  that  this  will 
include  mutual  funds  and  their  prac- 
tices? 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  will  include  the  institu- 
tional buyers  in  the  market.  The  number 
of  very  large  blocks  of  shares  traded 
each  day  has  reached  very  significant 
proportions  and  the  effect  upon  the  mar- 
ket has  not  been  properly  evaluated. 
During  the  course  of  the  hearings  this 
had  the  unanimous  support  from  the  in- 
stitutional groups  themselves,  from  the 
American  Stock  Exchange,  and  from  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  how  about  the  Association  of 
Mutual  Funds  Dealers? 

Mr,  MOSS.  Yes,  the  investment  funds 
did  support  this. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


TABLE  1.— STOCKHOLOINGS  OF  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS  AND  OTHERS  ' 
[In  billions  of  dollars'] 

End  ol  year 


1.  Private  noninsurel  pension  (unds 

2.  Investment  companies,  total 12.2 

(a)  Open-end 

(b)  Other 

3.  Life  insurance  companies 

4.  Property  and  casualty  insurance  companies 


19S7 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

7.5 

33.5 
34.6 

39.7 
41.2 

38.5 
37.4 

51.3 

12.2 

51.0 

7.7 

26.7 
8.0 

33.5 
7.7 

31.2 
6.2 

42.8 

4.5 

8.2 

3.4 

7.9 
U.4 

9.1 
12.0 

8.8 
11.0 

10.7 

5i2 

13.3 

End  of  year 


19S7 


1964       196S 


1966 


1967 


5.  Banks 0.9 

6.  Stale  and  local  trust  lunds 3 

7.  Fraternal  organuations 1 

8.  Total  institutions  (1  through  7) 29.5 

9.  Foreigners- 9,5 

10.  All  others 'diem  11  less  items  8  and  9) 246.2 

11.  Total  stock  outstanding 285.2 


1.6 


1.8 


1.7 


1.9 


1.7 

2.4 

2.8 

4.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

90.3 

105.7 

99.6 

131.6 

18.9 

19.9 

18.1 

22.5 

510.0 

549.1 

469.7 

553.5 

619.2 

674.6 

587.4 

707.6 

'Figures  may  not  add  to  totals  because  ol  roundinK. 

<  Estimated  market  values  ot  preferred  and  common  stock.   Excludes  investment  company 
shares  but  includes  foreign  issues  outstanding  in  the  United  States. 


-  Includes  estimate  of  stock  held  as  direct  investment. 

'  Includes  individuals,  personal  trust  lunds,  and  nonprofit  inslitulnns. 


TABLE  2,-COMMON  STOCK  TRANSACTIONS 
;Ooltar  amounts  in  millionsl 


1957  1966  1967 


Average  annual  per- 
cent change  > 

1957  66      1966-67 


1    Private  noninsured  pension  funds: 

Purchases $1,340  $6,631  $10,058           19.4            51.7 

Sales         252  3.005  5.058           31,7             68.3 

Net  acquisitions.. 1.088  3.626  5,000            14.3             37.9 

Average  market  value 2 6.638  38.339  44,128           21.5             15.1 

Turnover  ratio  > 3.8  7.8           11,5 

2.  Open-end  investment  companies: 

Purchases 1.696  10.343  14,926           22.2             44,3 

Sales                        -- 993  9.309  13.325           28.2             43,1 

Net  acquisitions- 703  1.034  1.601             4.4             54.8 

Average  market  value" 7.145  29.353  33,430           17,0              13.9 

Turnover  ratio ' 13.9  30.8           38.7  


Average  annual  per- 
1962  1966  1967  cent  change  > 

1962  66      1966-67 


.  Life  Insurance  companies: 

Purchases $247 

Sales 203 

Net  acquisitions.. 44 

Average  market  value  > 1,891 

Turnover  ratio  ' 10,7 

.  Property    and    casually    insurance 
companies: 

Purchases $677 

Sales... 475 

Net  acquisitions. 202 

Average  market  value* 8. 102 

Turnover  ratio' 5.9 


$1,102 

$1,716 

18,1 

55.7 

825 

890 

16,9 

7.9 

277 

826 

22,7 

198.2 

6,034 

6,951 

13.8 

15.2 

13,7 

12,8  . 

$884 

$1,040 

6.9 

17.6 

600 

771 

6.0 

28,5 

284 

269 

8  9 

-5.3 

10.354 

11.081 

6.4 

6.4 

5.8 

7.0  .. 

I  For  1957  66,  the  percent  change  represents  the  average  annual  compound  rate  ot  change. 
'  Average  of  the  beginning  and  end  ot  the  year  market  valueSL 


'  Turnover  rates  are  computed  as  the  lesser  of  purchases  or  sales  divided  by  the  average  of  the 
market  value  ot  stockholdings  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  period. 
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TABLE    3.     PORTFOLIO    TURNOVER    RATES    OF    tflUTUAL 
FUNDS,  FOR  THE  YEAR  1967 


Porllolio  turnover  rate ' 
(in  percent) 


Number 
ol  funds 


Assets 
(millions) 


No  transactions     20  J602.6 

.Salesonly.. 2  94,2 

Purchases  only: 

0  1  to  under  10 27  2,637.7 

I0tounder20 21  11,660.3 

?0  to  under  30 20  10,128  1 

3Clo  under  40. 18  2,454.4 

40  to  under  50 8  1,580.4 

50tounder60 H  *•  Fl ; 

60  to  under  70 7  2,2(i0. 3 

70tounder80 6  2.124.8 

J0lounder90 «  1.143.7 

90  to  under  103 2  655.3 

iOOandover  10  396.3 

ToUl -                 IM  39.882,9 

I  Poitlolio  turnover  rale  is  Ihe  lesser  ol  portfolio  purchases  or 
sales  as  a  percent  ol  average  net  a. sets  Portfolio  purchases  and 

sales  include  all  transactions  e«cept  those  in  U  S  Governineni 
■tcurrtie:.  a.id  short-term  corporate  securities, 

APPENDIX  I 

TOTAL  V0LUII4E  COMPARED  TO  LARGE   BLOCK  VOLUME   IN 
THE  NEW  YORK  SfOCK  EXCHANGE 

I,  QUARTERLY  DATA 


1st 

1st 

Percent 

quarter. 

quarter. 

increase 

1967 

1968 

Total  volume: 

Reported  share  volume 

(millions) 

615 

630 

2.4 

Daily  average  share 

volume  (million'.) 

9  9 

10.2 

3.0 

Large  Blocks  (10,000  shares 

or  more): 

Number 

1.385 

1,991 

43.8 

Shares  (millions). .. 

34 

50 

47.1 

Value  (millions)... 

$1,326 

$2,034 

53.4 

Percent  ol  reported 

b.5 

7.9 

APPENDIX 

1 — Continued 

TOTAL  VOLUME  COfl^PARED 

TO  LARGE  BLOCK  VOLUME   IN 

THE  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE— Continued 

II.  MONTHLY  DATA 

April 

May 

1968 

1%8 

Total  volume: 

Reported  shaie  volume  (n 

illions) 

296 

292 

Daily  average  share  volume  (mil- 

lions)  

\/i.S 

13,3 

Large  blocks  (10,000  shares  or  more): 
Number..   

989 

1,054 

Shares  (millions) . 

?5 

26 

Value  (millions) 

$1,004 

51. 140 

Percent  ot  reported  volume. . 

8.4 

9.0 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  lie  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ma.s,sachusetts  I  Mr, 
Keith  1 . 

Mr,  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  It  would  seem  to 
me  we  could  rest  our  case  on  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr, 
Gross  1  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
foi-iiia  I  Mr,  Moss  J  are  in  agreement  r,s  to 
tiic  need  for  this  particular  legislation. 

It  is  designed  to  pet  r.t,  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  so-called  institutionr.l  traders  v. ho 
buy  or  sell  in  large  blocks  of  shares. 
Sometimes  they  number  in  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  shares,  moving  them  v.ithin 
a  short  period  of  time.  It  is  not  only  the 
mutual  funds  that  can  do  this,  par- 
ticularly the  so-called  go-go  funds  arid 
ihe  performance  funds,  but  also  the 
banks,  the  pension  fimds,  tlie  foutiria- 
tions,  and  welfare  funds.  When  these 
giants  move  In  the  market  in  large  vol- 


lune,  the  smaller  buyer  of  securities  sees 
a  particular  stock  go  up  five  or  10  points 
in  1  day.  He  thinks  that  is  pretty  good 
and  he  had  better  get  in  on  it.  So  he 
comes  in  at  tlie  Uil  end  of  the  market, 
and  then  perhaps  a  big  buyer  may  grad- 
ually .sell  out,  and  the  .smaller  buyer  is 
left  holdinK  the  bag. 

'I  his  investigation  is  sponsored  by  all 
t! roups  of  iiisLitulional  investors,  the  in- 
vestment companies,  banks,  and  the 
l?ension  funds.  It  will  expose  to  public 
view  the  kind  of  institutional  trading 
that  is  being  done  at  a  particular  time.  It 
will,  in  my  view,  comply  with  the  full 
disclosure  philosophy  that  the  Congress 
adopted  years  ago  when  they  passed  tl-.e 
s:-;eral  laws  dealing  with  the  securities 
business,  I  think  it  is  a  good  bill.  It  is  one 
v.c  should  all  support  in  an  effort  to  .shed 
t;.e  liyiit  of  day  on  the  gigantic  opera- 
lions  of  some  of  the  institutional  buyers. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  pentleman  yield? 

.Mr.  KEITH.  I  yield  to  the  c!enMeman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Mossl  was  .speakinp,  I 
wondered  whether  on  the  record  there 
was  any  intention  to  have  an  inference 
that  some  of  us  drew,  that  the  mere  fact 
that  they  were  large  institutions  or  large 
blocs  of  stocks  being  traded  gave  the  im- 
pression of  anything;  wrong  or  illegal  or 
a  bad  trend? 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  believe  I 
could  answer  that  question,  and  I  am 
.•=ure  the  gentleman  from  C.Tl'lornia  can 
broaden  the  answer. 

There  are  some  occasions  when  .some- 
thing is  going  on  that  does  require  sur- 
veillance and  which  should  be  exposed 
to  public  view.  There  are  occa.sional  in- 
stances, we  believe,  where  some  specula- 
tion has  been  stimulated  by  reason  of  the 
vast  ability  of  .some  institutional  buyers 
to  buy  in  tremendous  amounts. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that  jxjint? 

The  comment  was  that  market  had 
gotten  .so  big  with  so  many  millions  of 
shares  being  traded  today,  that  it  should 
be  looked  into.  That,  to  me,  is  the  result 
of  a  free  market,  and  when  the  l.^r.ge  i;i- 
stitutions.  after  study,  decide  to  change 
position  in  the  free  market,  I  think  ii  is 
a  steadiness  and  balances  the  market 
rather  than  causes  upheaval. 

Mr,  MOSS,  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  ;rn- 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH,  Mr,  Speaker,  may  I  point 
out  first,  before  yielding  to  the  gentle- 
man, who  I  am  sure  can  elucidate  on 
this.  that,  whereas  in  years  past,  the 
institutional  trading  has  represented  a 
small  proportion  of  trading,  today  in 
some  instances  it  approaches  almost  all 
the  trading  done  in  a  particular  issue. 

Mr,  FLT.TON  of  Pennsylvania,  But  the 
gentleman  does  not  think  t;iere  is  any- 
thing basically  wrong  with  a  bank  or  an 
institution  or  a  foundation  or  a  mutual 
fund  trading  in  the  market  and  taking 
a  big  change  of  position  when  it  feels 
it  is  necessary  because  of  the  interests  of 
its  own  shareholders? 

T>Ir.  KEITH.  I  do  not  believe  that  Is 
what  v.e  are  after.  It  is  the  case  where,  in 


the  interest  of  these  shareholders,  they 
may  stimulate  a  movement  for  a  tem- 
porary period  and  then  back  away  and 
leave  an  individual  holding  the  bag  at  a 
liigher  level. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Mossl  for  a  further  com- 
ment. 

Mr,  MOSS.  First  let  me  say  there  is 
nothing  at  all  in  my  i  emarks  that  should 
be  construed  as  implying  tliat  bigness 
in  the  market  is  wrong  or  improper, 
Wliat  we  are  concerned  with  determining 
is  the  nature  of  the  impact.  There  is  a 
I'ossibility  that  the  free  option  marlcct 
is  being  impaired 

We  do  not  liave  the  answe's.  We  are 
poing  to  try  to  find  them.  There  is  a 
very  real  possibility  that  management, 
by  moving  in  these  large  blocks,  is  locked 
into  a  position  where  it  cannot  exercise 
its  best  .iudcment  for  its  shareholders 
because  it  must  also  evaluate  its  own 
impact  on  that  market. 

These  are  areas  where  there  are  serious 
j.roblems,  or  the  potential  for  them.  We 
are  attempting  to  anticipate  them  and 
to  pet  answers  in  advance, 

Mr,  Fl^LTON  of  Pennsylvania,  7'he 
Ijurpose  of  tiiis  legislation  is  in  no  wfiy 
to  interfere  with  the  market  or  the  free 
choice  of  any  investor,  whether  it  be  an 
institution,  a  mutual  fund,  a  foundatian. 
or  a  large  i^rivate  investor? 

Mr.  MOSS,  If  the  gentleman  will  yirid 
further.  I  would  hope  we  would  ;tait 
tills  study  with  open  minds.  We  l-.ave  had 
assurances  of  the  fullest  cooperation 
from  the  markets  and  from  many  institu- 
tional buyers.  I  hope  that  we  can  start 
without  prejudgement  or  piejudice  and 
merely  seek  the  facts. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
tlie  Record  .should  show  in  times  of  cri.sis 
thus  far  the  big  investors  have  pone  into 
the  market  to  .stabilize  it  and  have  per- 
formed a  ve'T  worthwhile  influence  on 
tlie  market.  Tlie  jxitential  for  adverse 
action  is  there,  nevertheless. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
prntleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
minority  w.*iip. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
P'.iitcman  fiom  California  if  this  study 
vould  include  a  study  of  the  use  of  the 
l!U5-'e  labor  pension  fimds? 

Mr,  MOSS,  To  the  extent  that  they 
i-.ro  institutional  buyers  in  the  market  it 
would  certainly  include  the  impact  of 
i!io£e  buyers,  as  well  as  any  others, 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Nation's 
securities  market  has  been  undergoing 
radical  changes  in  recent  years — changes 
resulting  in  large  part  from  the  astound- 
inrr  growth  in  numbers  of  large  institu- 
tional investors.  These  big  investors  are 
mutual  funds,  and  also  banks,  insurance 
companies,  employee  pension  plans,  v.e!- 
fare  funds,  foundations,  and  college  en- 
dowments. In  the  5-year  period  from 
1961  to  1966.  institutional  trading  rose 
14:2  percent  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, so  that  it  now  totals  one-t!iird 
cf  the  total  exchange  volume. 

William  McChesney  Martin.  Chairman 
of  tlie  Federal  Reserv^e  System,  in  a 
speech  before  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change in  May  1367,  charged  that  trad- 
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Ing  activities  associated  witli  institu- 
tional investors  "contained  poisonous 
qualities,  reminiscent  In  some  respects  of 
the  old  r>ool  operations  of  the  1920's." 
In  a  conference  with  me  in  November  of 
last  year.  Mr.  Martin  stated  that  he  has 
seen  nothing  to  alleviate  his  concern. 
Seven  months  have  pa.ssed  since  then, 
and  the  financial  pa«cs  of  our  leading 
newspapers  and  magazines  point  to  tlie 
increased  urgency  for  a  comprehensi\e 
study  of  this  phenomena. 

One  unhealthy  symptom  is  the  current 
vogue  of  speculation  in  the  marketplace. 
The  public's  attention  ha.s  focused  on 
the  most  speculative  mutual  fund.s — the 
so-called  go-go  funds,  those  which  prom- 
ise their  investors  performance,  as  op- 
posed to  the  traditional  concept  ol  lom,'- 
term  investment  trains.  The  institutional 
speculator,  by  reason  of  its  enormous 
market  power,  is  able  to  influence  the 
price  of  a  .stock  by  .selliiiR  or  buying  in 
larsie  bloeks. 

I  am  especially  concerned  over  the  pos- 
.sibilities  of  institutional  speculation  mis- 
leading small  stockholders  For  example, 
lai'ge  institutional  transactions  can  cause 
a  particular  stock  to  move  sharply — 
either  up  or  down — and  a  small,  unin- 
formed investor  can  get  sucked  into  a 
movement  in  a  market  which  he  cannot 
comprehend.  He  may.  for  wrong  leasons 
or  for  reasons  he  cannot  comprehend, 
buy  or  .sell  at  the  wrong  time.  Since  such 
fimds  are  managed  by  e.\perts.  a  large 
purchase  or  sale  by  one  may  start  a 
trading  tiend.  whereby  other  institu- 
tional managers  reacli  the  same  decision 
at  about  the  same  lime.  This  can  further 
intensify  tlie  possibilities  of  imbalance 
in  the  markets. 

Another  indication  of  speculation  lias 
been  the  large  increase  \i\  short  term 
trading  and  iJortfolio  turnover.  Invest- 
ment companies,  for  example,  turned 
over  almost  40  percent  of  their  portfolios 
ui  1967.  as  compared  with  31  percent  in 
1966.  and  only  14  percent  in  1957.  Private 
noninsured  pension  funds  turned  over 
11  percent  in  1967.  in  contrast  to  8  per- 
cent  in    1966.    and    4    percent    in    1957. 

There  is  also  giowing  concein  that  the 
rapid  growth  of  institutional  investors 
in  the  stock  markets  may  have  so 
changed  its  character  that  the  present 
mechanisms,  both  Government  and  pri- 
vate, which  are  expected  to  maintain  fair 
and  orderly  markets,  will  be  unable  to  do 
so.  For  example,  the  specialist  .system, 
which  is  considered  essential  in  main- 
taining orderly  markets,  was  originally 
devised  to  function  in  a  maiket  in  which 
sales  were  made  in  100-shaie  lots. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  whether 
this  system  can  continue  to  function  ef- 
ficiently in  a  market  where  an  increas- 
ingly large  number  of  transactions  are 
:nade  in  several  1,000-share  lots.  For  ex- 
ample, on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
transactions  in  blocks  of  over  10,000 
shares  have  tripled  since  1964  and  there 
were  neaily  twice  as  many  sucli  transac- 
tions in  tlie  third  quarter  of  1967  as 
there  were  in  the  .same  quarter  of  1966. 
The  enormous  backlogs  of  paperwork  ac- 
cumulating in  Wall  Street  brokerage 
houses  is  only  further  evidence  of  the 
stress  and  strain  institutional  investors 


are  causing  traditional  market  mecha- 
nisms. 

The  relationship  of  institutional  in- 
vestors to  the  companies  in  which  they 
invest  has  become  increasingly  impor- 
tant. At  the  end  of  1967,  272— or  21.4  per- 
cent— of  the  1.274  corpoiations  whose 
shares  are  li-sted  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  had  10  ijercent  or  more  of  their 
common  stock  owned  by  one  or  more 
mutual  funds  or  closed-end  investment 
companies.  Institutional  participation  in 
the  affairs  of  its  poilfolio  companies  may 
go  beyond  that  of  influencing  the  policies 
of  pre.^ent  management — which  can  be. 
and  often  is.  beneficial  to  the  company. 
It  also  raises  the  question  of  whether  it 
is  proper  or  economically  or  .socially  de- 
sirable for  institutional  investors  liold- 
ing  large  blocks  of  securities  to  par- 
ticipate in  efforts  to  take  over  a  company 
or  dislodge  its  mpnagement.  Presently, 
there  is  no  answer  as  to  whether  this  is 
a  proper  exercise  of  economic  power  in 
the  best  interests  of  American  industiy 
and  the  individual  in\estor. 

It  was  these  major  areas  of  concern 
that  piompted  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Califoi-nia  I  Mr.  Moss  I.  the 
di.stinguished  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittep  on  Commerce  and  Finance,  and 
me  t,i  tile  House  Joint  Resolution  946. 
This  resolution  would  authorize  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  to 
make  a  study  of  tlie  effect  ol  the  hold- 
ings of  -securities  by  institutional  in- 
vestors upon  securities  markets,  the  in- 
terests of  issuers  of  such  .securities,  and 
the  interests  of  the  public,  .so  that  Con- 
gress may  determine  what  legislative 
action  may  be  neces.saiy  in  the  public 
interest  and  for  llie  protection  of 
investors. 

The  lesolution  does  not  call  for  an  in- 
\estigation  to  expose  wrongdoing  on  the 
part  of  institutional  investors.  Generally 
speaking,  the  record  shows  that  their 
conduct  has  been  commendable,  and  they 
have  assisted  in  maintaining  stable  mar- 
kets. The  resolution  is  rather  a  recogni- 
tion of  a  lack  of  basic  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  tlie  impact  of  the  great 
■ivow  th  of  institutional  investing. 

The  emphasis  on  the  "go-go"  funds  in 
the  pre.>s  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that 
more  information  is  available  about  them 
than  some  other  institutions.  House 
Joint  Resoultion  946  provides  for  a 
study  of  institutions  of  all  types,  in- 
cludint;.  but  not  limited  to.  banks,  in- 
surance and  investment  companies,  em- 
ployee pension  and  welfare  funds,  and 
foundation  and  college  endowments. 

In  order  to  implement  this  study. 
House  Joint  Resolution  946  grants  to  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  the 
full  \-i\i\'j.e  of  investigative  and  subpena 
power  which  it  has  under  section  21  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act  of 
1934. 

Ah  in  prior  studies,  the  Commission  is 
authorized  to  appoint  personnel  outside 
of  the  general  restrictions  of  the  civil 
.service  laws. 

The  Commission  is  directed  to  con- 
sult with  representatives  of  various 
classes  of  institutional  investors,  mem- 
bers of  the  securities  industry,  repre- 
sentatives of  other  Government  agencies, 
and  other  interested  persons,  so  that  all 
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points  of  view  and  relevant  information 
may  be  obtained  and  evaluated. 

House  Joint  Resolution  946  was 
amended  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
merce and  Finance  at  the  request  of  sev- 
eral representatives  from  the  stock  ex- 
changes and  the  securities  industry  to 
specifically  provide  that  the  SEC  shall 
establish  an  advisory  committee  consist- 
ing of  representatives  of  the  above-men- 
tioned groups.  Such  an  advisory  commit- 
tee had  already  been  contemplated  by 
the  SEC  and  specific  reference  was  made 
in  the  Senate-passed  counterpart  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  946 — Senate  Joint 
Resolution  160. 

Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  946  autliorizes 
S87.S.000  for  this  study.  At  the  .subcom- 
mittee hearings,  members  of  the  financial 
community  expressed  strong  support  for 
this  study,  and  exprcs.sed  a  willingness  to 
contribute  their  time  and  resources. 

Mr.  Sjjeaker.  the  only  significant  dif- 
ference between  the  Senate-passed  ver- 
sion and  House  Joint  Resolution  946  is 
tlie  date  on  which  the  SEC  is  directed  to 
report  its  findings  to  tiie  Congress.  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  160  designates  De- 
cember 31.  1969.  while  the  House  resolu- 
tion sets  It  at  September  1.  1969.  Your 
committee  feels  that  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  financial  and  academic  com- 
munities and  private  foundations  the 
SEC  will  be  able  to  accomplish  its  task 
v.itliin  the  time  specified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing.  I  wish  to  re- 
iterate that  firowth  of  institutional  in- 
vestors iKJ.ses  many  questions  which  no 
one  can  answer  with  certainty.  In  gen- 
eral, these  questions  bear  on  the  ability 
of  the  market  to  accommodate  this 
growth,  and.  at  the  .same  lime,  maintain 
stability  and  public  confidence. 

Only  after  we  obtain  the  necessary  in- 
formation from  this  study  can  we  begin 
to  fully  understand  the  nature  and  im- 
pact of  institutional  investing  upon  the 
economy.  Hopefully  this  data  will  pro- 
vide us  with  answers  to  these  crucial 
questions,  .so  that  we  can  assure  our- 
.selves  tliat  our  securities  markets  will 
continue  to  be  a  strong  and  healthy 
basis  for  our  free  enteiiarise  system. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  therefore  strongly  urge 
passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution  946. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  Joint  resolution  House 
Joint  Resolution  946.  as  amended. 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  i two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof"  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  joint  reso- 
lution was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  tiie  immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  joint 
resolution  iS.J.  Res.  160 »  to  amend  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  au- 
thorize an  investigation  of  the  effect  on 
the  securities  markets  of  the  operation 
of  institutional  investors. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

S.J.    Res.    160 

Whereas  there  has  been  a  very  significant 
increase  in  the  amount  of  securities  held  and 
traded  by  institutional  Investors  both  In  ab- 
BOlute  terms  and  in  relation  to  other  types 
of  investors;  and 

Whereas  such  an  Increase  may  have  an 
Imp.TCt  upon  the  maintenance  of  fair  and 
orderly  securities  markets,  upon  the  issuers 
cif  securities  traded  In  such  markets,  and 
upon  the  interests  of  Investors  and  the 
public  Interest:  Now  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Ilepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  section 
19  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  Is 
nmended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

•■(e)(1)  The  Coinmisston  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  a  study  and  investigation 
of  the  purchase,  sale,  and  holding  of  securi- 
ties by  institutional  Investors  of  all  types 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  banks,  insur- 
ance companies,  mutual  funds,  employee 
pension  and  welfare  funds,  and  foundation 
and  college  endowments,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  such  purchases,  sales,  and 
holdings  upon  (A)  the  maintenance  of  fair 
and  orderly  secunties  markets.  (B)  the  Eta- 
bllity  of  such  markets,  both  in  general  and 
for  individual  securities.  (Ci  the  interests  of 
the  Issuers  of  such  securities,  and  (D)  the 
Interests  of  the  public,  in  order  that  the 
Congress  may  determine  what  measures.  If 
any,  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  in 
the  ptiblic  Interest  and  for  the  protection  of 
investors.  The  Commission  shall  report  to 
the  Congress,  on  or  before  December  31.  1969, 
the  results  of  its  study  and  investigation, 
together  wltli  its  recommendations,  includ- 
iiig  such  recommendations  for  legislation  iis 
it  deems  advisable. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  the  study  and 
investigation  authorized  by  this  subsection, 
the  Commission  shall  have  all  the  power  and 
authority  which  it  would  have  if  such  In- 
vestigation were  being  conducted  pursuant 
to  section  21  of  this  Act.  Tlie  Commission  is 
authorized  to  appoint,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
povernlng  appointments  in  the  competitive 
-service,  and  to  pay,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  clas- 
siacatlon  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
such  personnel  as  the  Commit:sion  deems 
advisable  to  carry  out  the  study  and  inves- 
tigation authorized  by  this  subsection,  but 
no  such  rate  phall  exceed  the  per  annum 
rate  in  effect  for  a  G&IS. 

"(3)  In  connection  with  the  study  author- 
ized by  tills  subsection,  the  Commission  shall 
consult  with  representatives  of  various 
classes  of  Institutional  investors,  members 
of  the  securities  industry,  representatives  of 
other  Government  agencies,  and  other  inter- 
ested persons.  The  Commission  shall  also 
consult  with  an  advisory  committee  which  it 
shall  establish  for  the  purpose  of  advising 
and  consulting  with  the  Commission  on  a 
regular  basis  on  matters  coming  within  the 
purview  cf  such  study. 

"(4)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $875,000  for  the  study  and 
investigation  authorized  by  this  subsection." 

MOTION    OFFERED    UY     MS.    SLUGGERS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  of- 
fer a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Motion  offered  by  Mr.  -Staggers:  Strike  out 
r.il  after  the  resolving  claxise  of  Senate  Joint 
liesolution  ICO  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
text  of  House  Joint  Resolution  946.  as 
passed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The    Senate     joint     resolution     wes 


ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
A  similar  House  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  946)  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONSERVATION  PROGRAM  ON 
MILITARY  RESERVATIONS 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
-su.spend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  tH.R. 
11026)  to  amend  section  3  of  the  act  of 
September  15,  1960,  for  the  puipose  of 
facilitating  the  conduct  of  the  fish  and 
wildlife  conservation  and  rehabilitation 
program  authorized  by  that  act,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.   11026 

Be  't  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
licprescntativcs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3  of  the  Act  of  Septemt>er  15,  1960  (74  Stat. 
1053;  16  trS.C.  670c)  1.5  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  cf  Dofen-se  Is  also 
authorized  to  carry  out  a  propram  for  the 
development,  enhancement,  opcrition,  and 
maintenance  of  public  outdoor  i?creatjon 
rrsources  at  military  reservations  in  accord- 
ance with  a  cooperative  plan  inmually  acrced 
upon  by  the  Secretary  of  Defen-se  and  the 
Secretary  cf  the  Interior,  in  consultation 
with  the  appropriate  St;Ue  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  SUUe  in  which  such  reserva- 
lionr.  are  located." 

Sec.  2.  The  Act  of  September  15.  1960.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
iicw  section  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defeii.se  shall 
expend  sucli  funds  as  may  be  collected  in 
accordance  with  the  cooperative  plans  r.grced 
to  under  sections  1  and  2  of  this  Act  and 
for  no  other  purpose. 

"(b)  There  is  also  authorized  to  be  :.p- 
prcpriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Defenf.c  not 
to  exceed  $500,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the  fiscal 
vears  beginning  July  1,  1969,  July  1.  1970. 
and  July  1.  1971.  to  carry  out  this  Act.  in- 
cluding the  enhancement  of  fish  and  v.ild- 
life  habitat  and  the  development  of  public 
recreation  and  other  facilities.  The  trecre- 
t.ary  of  Defense  shall,  to  the  greatest  extent 
practicable,  enter  into  agreements  to  utilize 
the  services,  personnel,  equipment,  and  fa- 
ciUlies.  with  or  without  reimbursement,  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Sums  authori.-ed 
to  be  appropriated  under  this  Act  shall  be 
available   until   expended." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
.':ccond. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  v.as  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
present  law — which  dates  back  to  1949 — 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  authorized 
to  cavi-y  out  a  program  of  planning,  de- 
velopment, maintenance,  and  coordina- 
tion of  wildlife,  fish,  and  game  conser- 
vation and  rehabilitation  on  military 
reservations.  The  i.irogram  is  carried  out 
i:i  accordance  with  a  plan  mutually 
a.'ireed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Seci-ctarj'  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
appropriate  State  agency  in  which  the 
leservatlon  is  located.  State  hunting  and 
fishing  permits  are  authorized  to  be  is- 
sued with  the  fees  collected  to  be  util- 
ized in  carrying  out  the  mutually  agreed 
to  cooperative  programs. 

The   need   for   this   legislation   arises 


from  tlie  fact  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 28  million  acres  of  land  presently 
held  in  trust  by  the  armed  services.  Tlie 
proceeds  from  hunting  and  fishing  per- 
mits have  been  averaging  about  $150,000 
per  year.  This  amount  has  proven  to  be 
t-rossly  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  vast  majority  of  the  reservation-^. 

The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  a:id 
Wildlife  Of-  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior provides  about  2  man-years  of  ef- 
fort in  fishery  management  assistance 
and  at  the  most,  1  man -year  of  wildlife 
management  as,sistance  to  iTistallations 
served.  The  Bureau  views  this  assistance 
{•rossly  inadequate. 

Briefly  explained,  H.R.  11026  would 
authorize  to  be  appropriated— in  addi- 
t  on  to  the  u.ser  fees  to  be  collected — not 
to  exceed  $500,000  per  year  for  the  3 
fiscal  years  of  1970,  1971,  and  1972  to 
cprry  out  fish  and  wildlife  conservation 
programs  on  military  reservations.  In 
addition,  it  would  authorize  the  use  of 
these  funds  for  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment and  the  development  cf  public  rec- 
reation and  related  facilities.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  would  be  directed  to 
ur,e  to  the  greatest  extent  practicaLlc. 
the  services,  personnel,  equipment,  and 
facilities  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Of  the  two  agencies  reportlnn  on  the 
bill — the  Department  ol  the  Interior  ar.d 
the  Department  of  the  Army — only  llic 
Di^partment  of  the  Army  exr.iesscri  f  nv 
concern  over  the  legislation.  In  its  i"e- 
port.  the  Department  cf  the  Army  ob- 
jected to  the  carrs'ing  out  of  :>.ny  adi'i- 
tional  public  rrcreationG.1  dovclorniiiit 
proRrams  on  military  reservations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Comraittcc  on  Mi  f- 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries  devoted  con  - 
Eidcrable  time  discussing  the  point  i.nd 
finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  pub- 
lic recreation  and  military  uses  cou'd  bf? 
made  compatible  and  further,  that  I'ie 
Department  of  the  Army  appeared  to  oe 
overly  concerned.  As  explained  in  the 
House  report  on  the  legislation,  all  prc- 
grani-s — including  outdoor  recreation — 
would  have  to  be  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  a  plan  mutually  agreed  to  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Sccrc- 
taiT  of  the  Interior,  in  consultr.tion  \vi'-h 
t'\e  approiMiate  State  agency  in  v:'.!.:;i 
such  reservation  is  located.  Tlie  comni'i- 
tee  felt  that  unquestionably  mi:i. ■■ 'V 
needs  wou'd  always  take  precedoncc  cv  •  • 
other  uses  and  that  no  public  oufd.?i)r 
recreation  propram  couid  be  carried  out 
on  a  reservation  if  the  SecreiaiT  oi  l"c- 
fense  did  not  agree  to  the  proposed  p'l.n. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  distinguished 
Mombcrs  of  this  House  are  aware,  out- 
door recreation  on  military  reservalicns 
is  open  to  the  general  public.  Many  op- 
portunities for  limiting  and  fishing  and 
other  public  outdoor  recreation  by  mili- 
tary personnel  and  the  general  public  are 
being  bypassed.  In  order  to  satisfy  these 
needs — including  those  of  conservation — 
additional  personnel  and  funds  are  im- 
mediately required.  In  fact,  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  16  additional  fisherj'  bio- 
logists and  14  wildlife  biologists  at  over 
250  defense  installations. 

Also,  there  is  en  urgent  need  for  wild- 
life biologists  10  devise  management 
leclmiques  for  the  control  of  birds  in  the 
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vicinity  of  Individual  military  airports. 
Bird-aircraft  strikes  Involved  839  Air 
Force  planes  during  1966.  and  a  loss  of 
$10.5  million.  An  Air  Force  pilot  was 
killed  by  a  bird  strike  in  1967.  Manipula- 
tion of  the  habitat  under  the  guidance 
of  wildlife  biologists  is  essential  to  mini- 
mize the  likelihood  of  bird-aircraft 
strikes  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ^he  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
cries  and  Wildlife  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  does  not  have  the  funds  or 
the  personnel  with  which  to  satisfy  these 
needs.  In  a  limited  way.  H.R.  11026  is 
designed  to  provide  the  necessary  funds 
with  which  to  carry  out  the  greatly 
needed  programs  authorized  by  the  lesis- 
lation,  and  I  would  like  to  urge  its  prompt 
enactment. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wi.sh  tj  ex- 
press my  support  for  passage  of  the  bill 
H.R.  11026. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
facilitate  the  conduct  of  fish  and  wild- 
life CTjnsenmtion  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams on  military  reservations  as  pres- 
ently authorized  by  law. 

Existing  law  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  carry  out  a  program  of 
conserving  fish  and  wildlife  on  military 
reservations  according  to  a  cooperative 
plan  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  appropriate  State  agen- 
cies in  which  the  reservation  is  located. 
Nominal  fees  for  hunting  and  fishing  on 
-such  military  reservations  are  authorized 
to  be  collected,  but  the  proceeds  there- 
from have  proven  to  be  grossly  inade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  the  program.  This 
deficiency  the  bill.  H.R.  11026.  seeks  to 
overcome.  The  bill  would  broaden  the 
prouram  to  be  carried  out  on  military 
reservations.  It  would  authorize  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  S500.000  per 
year  for  each  of  the  3  fiscal  years,  1969. 
1970.  and  1971.  in  addition  to  the  fees 
currently  being  collected  for  hunting  and 
fishing  on  such  reservations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  meri- 
toiious.  I  therefore  urse  its  passage  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  military  installations  in 
the  United  States  have  a  total  of  about 
30  million  acres  of  land  and  water  within 
their  boundaries.  The  essential  purpose  is 
defense  but,  in  addition,  they  can  serve  a 
very  useful  purpose  in  the  fields  of  con- 
servation and  recreation.  Because  of  my 
long-time  close  association  with  the  half- 
million-acre  reservation  at  Eglin  Air 
Force  Base  in  Florida,  I  sponsored  a  bill 
after  World  War  II  which  became  Public 
Law  81-345.  It  was  intended  to  improve 
conditions  for  fish  and  wildlife  propoga- 
tion  on  the  reservation  and  tJ  encourage 
conservation  generally. 

The  program  was  highly  successful 
and  using  experience  obtained  at  Eglin 
as  a  model,  I  introduced  H.R.  2565  which 
became  Public  Law  86-797  in  September 
1960.  It  made  possible  a  nationwide  ap- 
proach on  the  program  which  had  been 
strikingly  successful  at  Eglin  Air  Force 
Base.  It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense "to  cari-y  out  a  program  of  plan- 
ning, development,  maintenance,  and  co- 
ordination of  wildlife,  fish,  and  game 
consei-vation  and  rehabilitation  in  mili- 
tary reservations  in  accordance  with  a 


cooperative  plan  mutually  agreed  upon 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  the  appropriate 
State  agency  designated  by  the  State  in 
which  the  reservation  is  located." 

Under  this  act.  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  since  1960  in  developing 
general  fish  and  wildlife  plans  for  co- 
operative assistance.  In  1967  more  than  1 
million  man-days  of  fi.shing  were  enjoyed 
where  fishery  management  programs  are 
in  effect.  Similarly  much  satisfaction  has 
been  realized  from  hunting  in  those  areas 
where  wildlife  habitats  have  been  man- 
a.^ied. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  about 
190  cooperative  plans  have  been  pre- 
paied.  and  many  of  these  are  in  full 
operation.  However,  conditions  on  some 
rtservations  are  such  that  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  carry  out  optimum  pro- 
grams because  of  lack  of  adequate 
financing  and  manpower.  Under  the  act 
of  September  15.  1960,  Congress  en- 
visioned that  the  programs  would  be 
self-sustaining  financially.  As  a  result 
of  the  acts  provision,  the  commanding 
officer  of  a  reservation  is  authorized  to 
issue  special  hunting  and  fishing  permits 
and  to  collect  fees  if  provided  for  in  the 
cooperative  plans.  Nevertheless,  funds 
derived,  simply  have  been  insufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  at  some  reservations. 

We  have  here  a  very  great  potential 
for  outdoor  recreation  which  can  be 
shared,  not  only  by  the  military  person- 
nel and  their  families,  but  by  civilian 
residents  and  their  families  as  well.  It 
is  important  that  'greater  progress  be 
realized  in  order  that  the  fnll  potential 
from  this  fine  opportunity  be  attained. 

More  money  is  needed  than  is  possible 
under  the  self-supporting  provisions  of 
earlier  legislation.  To  place  the  financial 
support  of  these  programs  in  better  bal- 
ance. I  introduced  H.R.  11026  to  author- 
ize both  the  Secretaiy  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  obtain  appro- 
priated funds  to  enable  them  to  carry  out 
their  respective  roles  in  a  cooperative 
and  effective  manner. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Department  of 
Defense  needs  funds  to  carry  out  fish 
and  wildlife  habitat  enhancement,  to  de- 
velop facilities  for  the  public,  and  to 
generally  administer  the  program.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  the  other 
hand,  needs  funds  and  manpower  to  pro- 
vide the  professional  assistance  in  fish 
and  wildlife  matters  so  urgently  needed 
by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  hesitate  to  attempt  to  spell  out  the 
actual  amount  of  funds  which  should  be 
authorized,  and  I  know  the  Congress 
feels  a  requirement  to  limit  expenditures. 
Information  provided  mc  from  the  in- 
terested a.^encies  of  government  of  their 
estimated  requirements  for  assistance  in 
fish  and  wildlife  management  nation- 
wide totals  about  $600,000  annually  for 
personnal  services.  Obviously,  however, 
there  would  be  additional  requirements 
for  seed,  feed,  fertilizer,  and  equipment, 
which  could  easily  double  the  amount 
suggested  for  personnel  services.  Accord- 
ingly. I  have  felt  at  least  a  million  dol- 
lars annually  should  be  authorized  for 
the  essential  purposes  of  the  bill.  Never- 
theless the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee is  that  one-half  million  dollars  be 


appropriated  annually  for  the  next  3 
years. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  this  legisla- 
tion can  be  approved,  even  with  this 
modest  authorization,  for  much  good  can 
be  done  for  conservation  and  for  recrea- 
tion under  its  terms. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  vigorously 
oppose  this  legislation  to  establish  a  pri- 
vate hunting  preserve  on  almost  28  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  presently  held  by  the 
armed  services.  These  lands  were  paid 
for  by  all  of  the  taxpayers  of  America.  It 
is  reprehensible  to  hold  these  lands  for 
the  .sole  and  exclusive  use  of  one  group 
of  people,  the  hunters. 

If  the  military  departments  hold  lands 
exce.ss  to  military  needs,  temporarily  or 
permanently,  these  lands  should  be  as- 
signed to  the  National  Park  Service  so 
that  they  can  be  made  available  to  all  of 
the  Uixpayers  of  America. 

Furthermore.  I  fear  that  these  public 
lands  might  be  used  for  firing  ranges  by 
private  clubs  and  groups,  with  military 
personnel  utilized  for  maintenance  and 
operation. 

The  Army  has  just  withdrawn  from 
sponsorship  of  the  civilian  marksman- 
ship program  because  of  public  indigna- 
tion at  the  military  commitment  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  thousands  of  men 
in  a  private  program.  This  legislation  au- 
thorizes a  restoration  of  these  programs 
on  Federal  lands  and  with  military  per- 
sonnel. 

The  legislation  serves  no  public  pur- 
pose and  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
generous  leave  to  extend  remarks  pro- 
vided by  the  .sponsors  of  H.R.  11026 — a 
bill  for  conservation  programs  on  mili- 
tary reservations  I  record  my  opposition 
to  this  bill. 

I  regret  the  decision  of  the  gentlemen 
handling  this  bill,  first,  to  offer  it  under 
suspension:  second,  to  neither  discuss  it 
or  explain  it  to  the  House:  and.  third,  not 
to  debate  it  in  the  time  allowed. 

I  can  understand  this  situation,  how- 
ever, debate  in  this  bill  would  mean  its 
dt-mise. 

Is  it  debatable  that  in  this  time  of  fis- 
cal crisis  we  legislate  $500,000  not  au- 
t'loi  ized  nor  approved  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  to  provide  for  fishing  and 
hunting  on  military  reservations. 

Is  it  debatable  that  in  a  time  of  mili- 
tary manpower  shortage  and  civilian  em- 
ployee freeze,  and  will  endorse  the  use 
of  military  personnel  as  beaters  of  the 
bush  for  pheasant,  duck,  and  dove  and 
biologists  and  ecology  specialists  to  fatten 
the  catch  and  fill  the  bag. 

Is  it  debatable  that  the  Interior  De- 
partment requested  that  if  this  program 
be  authorized  that  it  be  used  to  extend 
public  recreation  not  just  safaris  for  the 
brass  hats — but  that  this  request  was 
opposed  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Is  it  debatable  that  this  program  was 
to  be  self-supporting  but  has  not  been 
and  now  asks  the  taxpayers  to  under- 
write the  private  hunting  preserves  of 
the  military  and  .some  few  select  civil- 
ians. 

Of  course  .some  of  these  matters  are 
debatable.  So  we  did  not  debate  the  bill. 

We  just  passed  it  over  my  objection 
and  handed  out  $500,000  not  in  the 
budget  to  win  the  war  on  doves,  pheas- 
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ant,  quail,  and  deer.  Total  victory  is  in 
our  sights. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  11026,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-two  Mem- 
bers are  present,  a  quorum. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  i two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
•'A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  September 
15,  1960,  for  the  purpo.se  of  developing 
and  enhancing  recreational  opportuni- 
ties and  improving  the  fish  and  wildlife 
programs  at  reservations  covered  by  said 
act,   and   for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HUNGER  COMMISSION 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  suspend  the  iiiles  and 
pass  the  bill  <H.R.  17144)  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Hunger,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.    17144 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "American  Hunger  Commission 
Act". 

ESTABLISHMENT     OF     COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  hereby  established  a  bi- 
partisan commission  to  be  Icnown  as  the 
"Commission  on  Hunger"  (hereafter  referred 
to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Commission"). 

WDTTES     OF    THE     COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  shall  undertiike  a 
complete  study  and  investigation  of  the  un- 
fulfilled needs  of  those  suffering  from 
hunger  in  the  tJnited  States,  and  shall  rec- 
ommend such  measures  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary to  secure  greater  use  of  Federal  food 
programs  by  State  and  local  agencies  and 
to  establish  a  coordinated  program  to  insure 
the  fulfillment  of  the  basic  hunger  needs  of 
every  American. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  11  members  ,%ppointed  by  the  lYesi- 
dent.  except  that  the  President  may,  from 
lime  to  time,  appoint  such  additional  mem- 
bers as  he  may  deem  advisable,  not  to  exceed 
a  total  of  25  members. 

(b)  Members  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
life  of  the  Commission. 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  members  of  the  Commission  shall  each 
be  entitled  to  receive  $100  for  each  day  (In- 
cluding traveltlme)    during  which  they  are 


engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
vested  in  the  Commission. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
full-time  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
Stales  or  Members  of  Congress  shall  receive 
no  additional  compensation  on  account  of 
their  service  on  the  Commission. 

(3)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  in  the  performance  of 
.services  for  the  Commission,  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  in 
the  .'^ame  manner  as  the  expenses  authorized 
by  section  5703 (ta)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  for  persons  in  the  Governnsv^nt  siervice 
employed  intermlttenily. 

(d)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  designated  by  the 
President. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman. 

DIRECTOH  AND  STAFF  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  lia\e  a 
Director  v;ho  Khali  be  appointed  by  the 
Chairman  and  who  shall  be  compensated  at 
a  rale  not  to  exceed  $25,000  per  annvim. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  experts,  consul- 
tants, and  organizations  thereof,  technicians, 
and  clerical  and  stenographic  assistants  as 
It  deems  advisable. 

(c)  The  Director  and  staff  of  the  Commis- 
sion may  be  appointed  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointments  in  the  competitive  serv- 
ice, and  may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  cla.ssi- 
ficatlon  and  General  Schedule  pay  rotes. 

POWERS    OF    COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  may  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act  hold  tuch 
hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places, 
take  such  testimony,  and  receive  such  evi- 
dence as  the  Commission  may  deem  advis- 
able. The  Commission  may  administer  oaths 
or  .xfSrmatlons  to  witness  appearing  before  it. 

(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  have  power 
to  issue  subpenas  requiring  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  any  evidence  that  relates  to  any  mat- 
ter under  investigation  by  the  Commission. 
Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  such  evidence  may  be  required 
from  any  place  within  the  United  States  at 
any  designated  place  of  hearing  within  the 
United  States. 

(2)  If  a  person  issued  a  subpena  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  refuses  to  obey  such  sub- 
pena or  is  guilty  of  contumacy,  any  court  of 
the  United  States  within  the  judicial  district 
within  which  the  hearing  is  conducted  or 
within  the  Judicial  district  within  which  such 
person  is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  busi- 
ness may  ( upon  application  by  the  Com- 
mission) order  .such  person  to  appear  before 
the  Commission  to  produce  evidence  or  to 
give  testimony  touching  the  matter  under 
investigation.  Any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by 
such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(3)  The  subpenas  of  the  Commission  shall 
Ue  rerved  In  the  manner  provided  for  sub- 
penas issued  by  a  district  court  under  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  for  the 
United  States  district  courts. 

(4)  All  process  of  any  court  to  which  ap- 
plication may  be  made  under  this  section 
may  be  served  in  the  judicial  district  wherein 
the  person  required  to  be  served  resides  or 
may  be  found. 

(cl  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  at- 
tending and  testifying  or  from  producing 
boolts.  lecords,  correspondence,  documents, 
or  other  evidence  in  obedience  to  a  subpena. 
on  the  ground  that  the  testimony  or  evidence 
required  of  him  may  tend  to  incriminate 
him  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  for- 
feiture: but  no  individual  shall  be  prose- 
cuted or  subjected   to  any  penalty  or  for- 


feiture for  or  on  account  of  any  transaction, 
matter,  or  thing  ooncenilng  which  he  is 
compelled,  after  having  claimed  his  priv- 
ilege against  self-incrimination,  to  testify  or 
produce  evidence,  except  that  such  indlvld- 
ii.Tl  so  testifying  shall  not  be  exempt  from 
prosecution  and  punishment  for  perjury  com- 
mitted in  so  testifying. 

Pi    .VERS    OF    MEMBERS    AND    AGENTS 

(dl  When  so  authorized  by  the  Commis- 
sion, any  member  or  agent  of  the  Commis- 
sion m;.y  take  any  action  which  the  Com- 
mis-.ion  is  authorized  to  take  by  this  section. 

(e)  The  Commission  may  secure  directly 
from  :xny  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  information  necessary  to  enable  it 
to  carry  diil  this  Act.  Upon  request  of  the 
Chriirman  or  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
Mon  such  department  or  agency  shall  fur- 
nish  such   information  to  the  Commission. 

REPORT 

Sec  7.  The  Commission  shall  submit  a 
report  to  each  House  of  Congress  and  to  the 
Pret-ident  not   later  than  January  30.   1969. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  8.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exi^'t 
sixty  days  after  submitting  its  final  report 
pursuunt  to  section  7. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
.second. 

Tiie  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
.second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  meas- 
ure before  us  today  iH.R.  17144 1  is  one 
of  the  bills  on  which  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  held  hearings  that 
began  on  May  21  and  ended  June  10. 
These  were  not  just  extensive  hearinsjs — 
they  were  intensive  hearings.  The  com- 
miiiee  wanted  to  get  at  the  facts  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  myths,  the  truth 
rather  than  the  rhetoric  as  to  the  nutri- 
tional status  of  our  people.  Many  charges 
have  been  made  as  to  severe  hunger, 
malnutrition,  .starvation.  The  charges 
shook  the  conscience  of  the  Nation.  We 
v.anted  to  know  if  there  was  any  basis  in 
fact  for  these  charges. 

When  we  examined  the  documentation 
b.^hind  these  charges  we  fotmd,  in  fact, 
that  we  really  do  not  know  enough  about 
the  nutritional  status  of  our  popula- 
tion— particularly  the  low-income  popu- 
lation. As  a  practical  matter,  we  found 
that  the  conclusions  drawn  recently  a^^ 
to  the  prevalence  of  .severe  hunger  and 
malnutrition  are  not  based  on  any  new 
evidence  or  any  new  studies.  In  fact,  no 
information  has  been  provided  in  these 
reports  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  that 
hasn't  already  been  available  and  known 
to  various  governmental  offices.  Federal 
and  State,  interested  in  nutiition  and 
health. 

What  we  did  find  is  that  we  do  not 
know  the  dimensions  of  nutritional  defi- 
ciency In  this  countiy.  We  do  not  know 
precisely  how  many  people  are  affected 
nor  the  precise  nature  of  the  deficiency 
or  its  long-term  impact. 

I  believe  that  Dr.  William  Sebrell. 
professor  of  public  health  nutrition  and 
director  of  nutrition  sciences  at  Colum- 
bia University,  put  our  problem  Into 
perspective.  Dr.  Sebrell  said: 

About  30  years  ago  serious  vitamin 
deficiency  diseases  were  rampant.  TTiere  were 
literally    thousands    of    deaths    and    many 
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thousands  of  disabled  persons  from  vitamin 
deficiency  diseases  such  as  pellagra,  beriberi, 
and  riboflavin  deficiency.  These  condition* 
have  been  eradicated  as  public  health  prob- 
lems through  the  Introduction  of  the  en- 
richment program — putting  thiamine,  niacin, 
riboflavin  and  Iron  in  white  bread,  whlt« 
flour  and  cornmeal.  along  with  Improve- 
ments In  economic  conditions,  the  use  of 
vitamin  preparations  and  general  Improve- 
ment in  the  food  supply. 

Although  these  very  severe  vitamin  defi- 
ciency diseases  are  no  longer  public  health 
problems  in  this  country,  we  still  see  an  oc- 
casional case  of  scurvy,  beriberi  and  even 
pellagra  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  New  York 
City,  and  occasional  cases  of  kwashiorkor 
or  protein  calorie  malnutrition  have  been  re- 
ported In  New  York  City  and  elsewhere  in 
this  country. 

Although  these  do  not  constitute  a  large 
public  health  problem  so  far  as  we  know,  it 
is  a  sad  situation  that  today  I  must  concur 
with  Surgeon  General  Stewart  when  he  stated 
last  year  In  his  Congressional  testimony  that 
■■We  do  not  know  the  extent  of  malnutrition 
anywhere  in  the  United  States. '■ 

Dr.  Frederick  J.  Stare,  chairman  of 
the  dep>artment  of  nutrition  at  the  Har- 
vard School  of  Public  Health,  stated  in 
his  testimony: 

You  will  note  I  have  not  mentioned  mental 
retardation  or  impaired  learning  capacity  as 
associated  with  malnutrition  in  infancy  or 
early  childhood.  Even  though  such  assertions 
frequently  get  into  the  news  and  are  made 
by  our  highest  statesmen,  there  simply  is 
not  sufficient  evidence  to  support  such  asser- 
tions. This  Is  a  most  important  area  of 
research  but  little  is  being  done  to  get  the 
facts. 

Our  committee  heard  enough  evidence 
to  convince  us  that  several  things  were 
needed.  I  stated  rei>eatedly  throughout 
the  hearings  that  where  we  found  an 
area  that  called  for  action,  we  would 
move  and  we  did  so.  We  moved  to  assure 
better  nutrition  among  our  children.  It 
may  take  some  time  to  get  across  to  the 
parents  of  this  land  the  importance  of 
good  nutrition  and  the  few  simple  things 
they  need  to  know  to  have  good  nutri- 
tion. In  the  meantime  we  can  reach  the 
children  wherever  they  are  gathered  to- 
gether in  groups — preschool  children 
and  school-age  children — winter,  sum- 
mer, day  in  and  day  out.  This  we  can 
do  now.  This  we  can  do  through  the  two 
bills  that  we  passed  in  tins  House  just 
a  few  weeks  ago. 

Now,  under  this  measure  we  move  to 
pin  down,  to  determine  with  accuracy, 
the  size  and  the  scope  of  the  total  prob- 
lem we  may  have  in  nutrition.  The  food 
assistance  programs  for  low-income 
families  have  done  a  tremendous  job  in 
the  past  7  years. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  come 
up  here  time  after  time  for  more  legisla- 
tion to  reach  the  poor  and  the  hungry — 
the  children  and  their  families.  He  has 
come  up  here  time  after  time  and  asked 
us  for  the  money  to  put  some  substance 
into  the  legislation.  He  saw  the  problem, 
he  knew  the  problem,  he  sought  the  rem- 
edy. He  is  still  doing  so.  He  told  us  that 
there  were  millions  of  children  that  were 
not  being  reached  by  the  lunch  program. 

.He  told  us  that  a  major  obstacle  was 
the  lack  of  money  for  equipment  to  pre- 
pare and  serve  food,  he  told  us  that  there 
was  a  lack  of  money  to  provide  the  need- 
ed level  of  free  lunches  and  that  we 
needed  legislation  and  funding  to  reach 


preschool  children  and  children  during 
the  simimer  months  when  they  were  not 
in  school. 

He  Initiated  the  food  stamp  program 
because  he  thought  it  would  work,  and  It 
has.  He  made  the  donated  food  package 
a  real  contribution  to  sustaining  nutri- 
tional levels  among  low-income  families. 
Year  in  and  year  out  he  has  kept  pro- 
tein items  in  that  donated  food  package. 
We  heard  no  claims — no  evidence  of  the 
kind  of  protein  shortage  that  is  prevalent 
in  undeveloped  countries.  We  did  hear 
and  read  claims — charges — that  children 
did  not  have  fresh  milk.  By  implication 
this  meant  they  had  no  milk.  The  do- 
nated foods  package  has  included  enough 
dry  milk  to  more  than  meet  any  family's 
need  for  calcium.  That  is,  if  they  really 
use  the  milk  provided. 

As  a  Nation,  we  have  a  problem  of  poor 
diets  and  poor  nutrition  among  large 
numbers  of  our  population.  It  can  be 
solved  by  better  education  and  direct 
measures  to  improve  diets  and  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  good  nutrition.  We 
should  act  without  further  study  to  make 
sure  that  every  hungry  individual  in 
America  in  need  has  a  balanced  diet.  This 
will  cost  more  money  and  we  can  afford 
it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
number  of  questions  concerning  this  bill. 

What  is  going  to  be  the  cost  of  it? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  There  is  no  fixed 
amount,  but  the  Commission  is  com- 
prised of  11  members,  except  that  the 
President  may  from  time  to  time  increase 
the  nixmber  up  to  25  on  a  per  diem  basis 
of  SI 00  per  day  and  travel  expenses. 

Tlicre  is  no  limitation  placed  on  the 
Commission.  But  it  is  anticipated  that 
not  much  money  will  be  involved  inas- 
inucli  as  the  report  will  be  due  by  the 
convening  of  the  next  Congress  which 
will  be  in  January. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  can  it  be  that  yoiu: 
committee  heard  so  many  witnesses  on 
this  subject  of  hunger — all  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  wanted  to  be  heard  before 
your  committee,  and  yet  the  committee 
came  up  with  this  Commission  plan  yet 
it  found  no  justification  or  no  documen- 
tation to  the  effect  that  there  are  mil- 
lions of  people  who  are  in  deep  need  of 
additional  food?  So  there  will  be  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  congressional  commis- 
sion, with  the  Director  being  paid  $25,000 
a  year  and  no  one  knows  how  much  of  a 
staff  there  will  be. 

Is  this  Commission  a  spot  to  put  some 
political  hacks  in  between  now  and 
January  1? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tiiibjuished  gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
the  cost  of  a  commission  of  this  nature 
sometimes  has  been  in  the  vicinity  of 
$100,000.  In  this  particular  instance  the 
President  pays  the  cost  out  of  his  own 
contingency  funds. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Who  will  supply  the  Presi- 
dent with  his  funds? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  Congress  appro- 
priates the  money  with  which  he  can 
pay  expenses  of  this  kind  and  we  so 
authorized  it  in  this  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  cannot  find  any  author- 
ization anywhere  in  the  bill,  I  cannot 
find  any  language  alluding  to  an  authori- 
zation for  money  to  be  expended. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  this  so-called  commission 
idea  was  a  bipartisan  approach.  Several 
people  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and  sev- 
eral Members  on  your  side  of  the  aisle 
are  cosponsoring  the  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  they  have  been  mis- 
taken before  and  they  can  be  mistaken 
about  this.  I  simply  cannot  find  any 
direction  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
to  authorize  a  thin  dime  to  the  Commis- 
sion in  the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  PERKINS  I  will  admit  that  the 
resolution  could  perhaps  be  better  drawn, 
but  we  do  specifically  authorize  the  i)er 
diem  allowance  of  $100  a  day,  and  it  is 
a  Presidential  Commission  to  determine 
the  extent  of  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Yes;  portal-to-portal  pay. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  And  the  way  the  Com- 
mission shall  function.  So,  I  think  it  is 
explicit  enough  to  .serve  its  purpose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Everj'thing  apparently  is 
presumed,  if  passed,  to  serve  a  purpose 
all  right. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Well,  let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  1  second,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  bear  with  me.  Early  this  af- 
ternoon the  House  approved  a  bill  on 
this  floor  providing  for  a  $100,000  study 
of  a  comparatively  small  parking  area 
along  the  Washington  Channel,  an  area 
which  has  for  many  years  been  studied 
backwards  and  forward  for  the  Lord 
knows  how  long  by  planning  commis- 
sions, and  others.  Now  this  committee 
comes  along  with  another  5100,000  re- 
quest, and  it  may  be  much  more. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  that  I 
made  the  point  all  the  way  through  that 
if  we  had  starving  people  or  hungry  peo- 
ple in  this  country  we  should  do  some- 
thing about  it  immediately,  and  not 
procrastinate. 

But  we  do  have  a  situation  where  no 
one  knows  the  number  of  malnourished 
people  in  this  countrj',  and  it  was  the 
concensus  of  the  committee  unanimously 
that  we  should  have  a  commission  to 
make  this  study,  because  we  felt  that 
the  good  derived  would  certainly  i:ay 
dividends. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  gentleman  said 
in  his  report  that  he  could  find  no  docu- 
mentation of  tills. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  In  the  paragraph  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  refers  to,  that 
paragraph  had  reference  to  starving 
people.  There  was  no  evidence  that  wc 
liad  10  million  starving  people  in  Amer- 
ica. We  do  not  have  that  number  of 
starving  people.  We  have  cases  of  paren- 
tal neglect  and  cases  where  the  public  as- 
sistance cliecks  are  inadequate  to  fur- 
nish .sufficient  purchasing  ix)wer  for 
Ijarents  to  buy  food  for  the  children.  But 
we  decided  and  recommended  in  com- 
mittee that  we  take  action  and  do  some- 
thing about  the  worst  instances,  that  is, 
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the  school  children.  We  made  recom- 
mendations and  brought  legislation  to 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  will  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  gentleman  does 
believe  Congress  can  get  rid  of  $100,000 
between  now  and  January-  1st  in  an  effort 
to  investigate  hunger? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  will  admit  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  that  i>erhaps  the 
commission  should  have  more  time,  and 
if  it  is  necessary,  I  am  sure  we  can  give 
them  more  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  would  the  gentle- 
man go  about  doing  that,  since  this  bill 
provides  for  a  report  by  January  30? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  We  would  liave  to  have 
another  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  the  gentleman 
said  we  had  this  resolution  before  the 
House  today. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  provides  for  a  report 
on  the  30th  of  January. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Carey]. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  bipartisan  effort 
to  capitalize  on  the  work  that  has  been 
done  in  the  field  already  by  voluntary 
agencies  that  have  portrayed  in  fullness 
to  the  committee  that  there  is  need  for 
governmental  action  to  discover  the 
depth  of  hiuiger  and  malnutrition  in  this 
country.  The  gentleman  knows  that,  if 
we  do  not  get  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions, the  result  will  be  vei-y,  very  griev- 
ous to  us  in  propaganda  in  the  world,  and 
we  are  attempting  to  avoid  propaganda 
and  get  to  the  truth. 

Most  of  the  work  is  to  be  done  by  the 
heads  of  the  departments  of  Govern- 
ment concerned,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Agri- 
culture, and  so  forth,  and  what  other 
funds  are  needed  would  be  to  reimburse 
people  for  necessary  expenditures  in  this 
regard  following  on  the  work  that  they 
have  been  doing  as  volunteer  agencies. 

And,  if  my  colleague  from  Iowa  with 
his  great  perspicacity  wants  to  know 
where  we  can  get  the  money  from,  my 
answer  to  the  gentleman  is  this:  Just  a 
few  moments  ago  we  voted  S9  million 
with  no  budget  authorization,  no  case 
made  before  the  House,  to  expend  money 
to  allow  hunting  and  shooting  preserves 
for  the  general  officers  and  rank  and  file 
in  the  military  services  all  over  the  coun- 
try without  regard  to  place  or  position, 
and  there  was  no  budget  authorization, 
I  heard  no  budget  opposition  on  the  floor. 

So,  if  we  can  give  $5  million  for  grouse, 
pheasants,  doves,  and  deer,  maybe  we 
can  take  the  bag  of  food  and  give  it  to 
the  poor,  and  that  is  where  the  money 
will  come  from. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Spealcer,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  Mahon  1 . 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  at  considerable 


expense  to  the  Government  is  now  in- 
volved in  a  study  of  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition in  connection  with  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  if  the  facts  which  are  being 
unearthed  by  this  study  and  investiga- 
tion would  be  used  and  called  upon  by 
this  commission  for  the  purpose  of  elimi- 
nating maybe  some  duplication  of  un- 
necessary effort? 

I  would  like  also  to  know  if  the  study 
tliat  has  been  made  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  that  is  the  legislative 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House, 
will  also  be  available  to  this  commission. 
As  to  the.se  studies  that  are  being  made 
by  other  committees  of  this  Congress  of 
this  problem,  will  these  efforts  be  coordi- 
nated and  so  perhaps  some  of  the  dupli- 
cation eliminated  by  this  commission? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  well 
knows  that  this  is  a  Presidential  Com- 
mis.sion,  and  I  would  regret  to  think  for 
one  moment  that  the  commission  would 
not  take  advantage  and  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  all  other  standing  committees 
of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  that  are 
making  investigations  and  studies  They 
would  certainly  be  derelict  in  their  duty 
if  they  failed  to  do  so. 

Mr.  WRITTEN  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentionian  yield? 

Mr,  PERKINS.  I  >ield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  In  view  of  what  my 
ciiairman  has  said,  and  I  hope  Members 
rr.iaht  listen  to  me,  the  investigators  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  have 
made  an  interim  report.  This  is  it.  The 
.•^taff  has  determined  that  photographs 
ii  the  recent  magazine  article  and  in 
tlie  television  program  iiad  no  relation 
to  the  text.  They  were  obtained  from 
ijrofessional  photographers  and  pre- 
vious publications  and  were  used  "for 
the  pui-pose  of  making  an  interesting 
publication."  Officials  of  certain  Federal 
agencies  have  advised  that  the  report 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  factual  docu- 
ment but  was  written  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arousing  emotionalism  and  caus- 
ing the  Federal  agencies  to  initiate  im- 
mediate program  action. 

I  just  want  you  to  know  that  we  will 
have  the  full  story  told  and  the  name  of 
the  photographei-s  and  the  name  of  the 
mapazinc  and  the  names  of  those  who 
helped  frame  this  picture. 

If  the  gentleman's  idea  is  to  help  us  in 
finding  out  the  facts  that  will  be  good. 
But  '.'e  already  have  the  infonnation  to 
prove  that  this  is  a  framed  picture. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
linguisiied  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
I  doubted  from  the  outlet  the  contents 
of  the  so-called  Commission  on  Huneer 
because  we  all  knew  that  our  standard  of 
living  was  better  than  it  has  ever  been 
in  the  history  of  this  country.  The  impli- 
cation was  that  there  were  10  million 
star\'lng  Americans  and  we  knew  there 
was  no  basis  for  that  statement. 

When  you  looked  into  that  report, 
there  was  nothing  new  in  the  report. 
All  the  information  had  been  down  here 
in  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Labor  Department 
and  other  governmental  agencies  for 
months  and  months.  But  it  was  cleverly 


written  and  it  was  written  in  a  dramatic 
way  to  stir  up  the  emotions  of  the  people 
of  this  country. 

At  the  same  time  witnesses  came  before 
the  committee  and  there  were  numerous 
instances  where  we  had  cases  of  parental 
neglect  and  some  huneer  and  malnour- 
Ishment  in  the  countrj'.  Tliose  problems 
need  to  be  studied. 

In  connection  with  these  pictures  that 
the  gentleman  made  reference  to.  there 
were  several  witnesses  from  some  of  the 
v.orst  distressed  areas  in  the  country 
and  I  a.sked  specifically  in  the  course  of 
the  hearings  about  that  and  they  knew 
notliin"  about  tlie  pictures.  In  fact,  some 
of  the  witnesses  staled  that  those  pic- 
ture:- did  not  come  from  their  areas. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fi'om  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say,  I  did  not 
read  the  other  part  of  the  report  in 
which  the  gentleman's  committee  refused 
to  let  us  have  a  copy  of  his  hearings  on 
the  basis  that  the  hearine;s  had  been 
turned  over  to  somebody  to  write  a  book. 
I  am  quoting  from  our  investigator. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  a  copy  of  his 
leport  that  our  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions or  the  staff  could  read — because 
when  they  went  to  your  committee,  they 
could  not  get  a  copy  of  your  hearings. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished •-■entleman  from  Mis.sissippi, 
as  long  as  I  am  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee no  investigator  or  employee  v-ill 
deny  to  another  investigator  of  a  stand- 
ing committee  access  to  any  studies 
made. 

lAr.  WHITTEN.  I  accept  my  collea-'up's 
.statement.  The  only  thing  is  the  staff 
.said  they  did  not  iiave  it  because  they 
loanod  it  to  roineono  to  write  a  book. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  know  nothing  nbout 
that  situation. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
find  out  about  it? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  You  know  I  will  find 
out  about  a  situation  like  that. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  it  is  available,  will 
you  let  us  have  it? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  our  committee  has 
made  any  investigations  along  this  line. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Of  course,  you  had 
hearings. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  You  -^vill  have  access  to 
any  investigations  v.e  have  made  and 
access  to  all  hearings. 

:.Iv.  WHITTEN.  Vci  I.nd  your  hear- 
int's.  It  is  the  he.-'-  inrs  v.e  want.  Some- 
one iias  them  to  wr;i'-  a  bot.k. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  the  iiearings  are 
public  property.  We  have  published  the 
hearings.  They  are  printed. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Could  we  have  a  copy 
of  the  book?  I  am  trying  to  see  that  we 
have  the  statement  from  our  investiga- 
tors borrowed  from  the  FBI  that  the  rie- 
lures  used  by  the  television  people  and 
the  folks  who  w  rote  this  story,  includinc 
the  photographers,  which  were  barred 
fvcm  ctlier  publications  that  had  no  co)i- 
nection  with  the  story,  that  they  were 
used  to  stir  up  emotionalism. 

I  am  telling  you  like  it  is.  The  gentle- 
man's committee  had  a  hearing.  The 
transcript  v.as  not  available.  They  had 
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loaned  it  to  someone  to  write  another 
book.  There  is  the  story. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Mississippi 
that  the  committee  staff  informs  me 
that  no  member  of  your  staff  has  re- 
quested the  transcripts. 

Mr,  WHITTEN.  That  is  done  right 
here  and  now.  Who  is  the  man  you  are 
talking  about? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  All  the  staff  will  co- 
operate. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  is  requested  right 
now. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Well,  it  will  be  de- 
livered. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Tomorrow? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  has  consumed  18  minutes. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  AREaJDS.  Under  the  broad  powers 
of  your  ©ommittee  and.  I  am  rather 
sure,  an  able  staff,  and  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  them,  as  I  read  the  reports 
of  the  committee  staff,  does  it  not  come 
within  the  province  of  your  committee 
to  include  this  study  without  having  to 
go  to  the  extent,  shall  we  say.  of  having 
another  commission  established? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment now  has  information  available  as 
to  the  amount  of  funding  it  would  take 
to  furnish  food  stamps,  the  distribution 
of  surplus  commodities  to  all  the  people 
who  are  hungrj-  in  this  country.  I  really 
think  we  have  the  data  now.  It  is  going 
to  take  some  additional  funding  to  do  it. 
I  would  like  to  see  it  done  that  way  in- 
stead of  resorting  to  the  commission. 
But  it  was  the  consensus  among  the 
committee  that  this  commission  would 
serve  a  useful  purpose,  and  no  doubt  it 
will  sei-ve  a  useful  purpose. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  The  additional  funds 
would  be  subject  to  possible  action  of 
your  committee,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  With  the  additional 
funds  coming  from  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  expand  the  food  stamp 
program  and  the  school  lunch  program, 
we  certaiiily  have  the  information  to  a 
great  degree,  and  knew  the  areas  where 
food  service  programs  should  be  ex- 
panded. We  do  not  have  all  the  informa- 
tion on  malnourishment.  We  just  do  not 
know  the  extent  it  exists  in  the  country. 
The  studies  have  not  been  made. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Do  you  believe,  as  I  do. 
that  your  committee  could  do  this  job? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  feel  our  committee 
has  already  done  a  job  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  sen- 
tlenian  from  Kentucky  has  expired.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
IMr.  BattinI. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
colloquy  that  took  place  a  minute  ago  be- 
tween Mr.  WHITTEN  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  is 
worth  while,  because  I  had  a  specific  ex- 
ample of  forced  feeding. 

If  we  look  in  the  Record,  for  July 
12.  1968,  on  page  21070,  we  will  find  an 
example  in  a  town  called  Wibaux,  Mont. 


There  are  only  1,700  people  in  the  county, 
and  most  Members  have  never  heard  of 
it.  There  are  three  families  on  welfare. 
The  county  doctor  offers  $100  reward  for 
anybody  who  can  find  a  hungry  person  in 
the  county.  I  will  be  darned  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  not  going  to  force 
a  food  distribution  program  on  that 
county. 

I  believe  the  man  should  have  some 
publicity.  His  name  is  Charles  Ernst  of 
San  Francisco,  district  director  of  the 
consumer  food  program.  He  came  in 
and — over  tlie  protests  of  the  county 
commissioners,  the  Governor  of  Mon- 
tana, and  the  welfare  department  of  the 
county,  who  all  .said  they  do  not  want  the 
program,  there  is  no  problem  there,  they 
do  not  need  it — decided  there  should  be 
this  distribution. 

We  tried  to  find  out  what  happened. 

Mr.  Ernst  said  this  was  all  based  on 
the  1960  census.  Now,  if  there  were  any 
stai-ving  people  in  that  county  then,  they 
are  dead  now,  because  they  would  have 
starved  in  the  last  8  years. 

Another  county  in  the  State,  that  has 
a  rather  large  Indian  reservation  on  it, 
asked  for  a  food  stamp  program,  and  do 
Members  know  what  happened  to  them? 
It  was  denied. 

I  do  not  know  where  we  are  going  with 
all  the  studies  we  are  handling  in  this 
body  and  at  this  great  hour  of  10: 15  p.m.. 
but  I  am  sure  of  one  thing,  that  the  peo- 
ple in  any  given  area  seem  to  know  a 
little  bit  more  about  what  is  going  on 
there  than  we  do  from  here. 

I  am  certain  of  one  basic  thing,  that  if 
tliere  are  any  people  who  are  stai"ving  in 
their  counties  and  they  need  help,  with 
all  the  programs  we  have  available,  cer- 
tainly they  can  ask  for  it.  and  I  am  sure 
they  will  get  it.  But  why  in  tlie  name  of 
the  Lord  do  we  just  keep  forcing  upon 
people — force-feeding  if  we  will,  in  this 
case — is  beyond  me. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
course  of  our  investigation.  I  sent  ques- 
tionnaires to  every  welfare  agency  in  the 
whole  country,  and  from  Montana  we  got 
this  report,  to  which  the  gentleman 
referred. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Did  the  gentleman  get  it 
from  Wibaux? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  We  got  it  from  Mon- 
tana. They  know  of  no  instances  of 
hunger  in  three  counties,  and  five  Indian 
reservations  had  some  food  distribution 
programs,  although  some  may  not  have 
adequate  programs,  but  they  have  some 
food  distribution  there. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  But  they  asked  for  the 
food  stamp  program.;  where  they  needed 
them  and  they  did  not  get  them. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  we  shout  down 
this  proposal  for  a  Hunger  Commission, 
let  us  think  of  a  few  things  that  have 
happened.  Last  year  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  was  called  upon  to  consider  a 
bill  from  the  other  body  to  provide  some 
money  for  an  emei-gency  food  program, 
because  the  Members  of  the  other  body 
found  hunger  and  malnutrition  existing 


in  the  United  States.  They  saw  it  with 
their  eyes  and  they  attested  to  it. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  did  not 
take  action  to  pass  the  bill,  but  called 
for  a  6  months'  study  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  so  they  might  know  what 
they  were  doing  when  they  would  work 
on  a  bill  like  that.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  completed  its  study  and  we 
had  It  before  our  committee  and  it  told 
very  little.  All  they  did  was  tell  a  few 
things  that  occurred  really  in  the  nutri- 
tional level  with  the  people  lliey  came  in 
contact  with  in  their  progi^ams. 

So  we  adopted  the  exten.sion  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  with  $25  mil- 
lion last  year,  of  which  $13  million  was 
actually  obligated  for  an  emergency  fund 
and  medical  services  program.  The  act 
extended  into  this  year,  and  $50  million 
is  available  from  the  appropriation  that 
was  made  in  the  House. 

This  year  we  passed  a  bill  providing 
$100  million  in  section  32  which  could 
be  used  for  the  School  Lunch  Act.  We 
may  in  a  few  days  have  an  expansion  of 
the  food  stamp  plan. 

This  is  action  that  this  Congress  has 
taken.  If  the  administration  would  use 
the  authority  given  to  it  and  the  money 
given  to  it  by  this  Congress,  it  could 
solve  the  problems  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition in  this  countrj',  I  believe.  But 
today  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, which  I  would  think  would  have 
the  first  responsibility  to  determine  who 
is  hungrj'  and  to  see  that  hungry  people 
are  fed.  still  does  not  know  the  answer 
as  to  how  many  people  are  actually 
hungrj'. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
has  the  authority  for  the  food  stamp  plan 
and,  in  an  emergency,  authority  to  pro- 
vide for  commodity  distribution  in  the 
same  county,  if  they  find  it  necessary,  has 
not  done  so.  but  under  pressure  has  ex- 
panded the  food  program — under  pres- 
sure not  only  from  all  of  the  talk  by  all 
of  the  groups  studying  this,  by  the  CBS 
program,  and  by  the  Poov  Peoples  Cam- 
paign itself. 

Nobody  today  knows  the  real  answer 
to  hunger  in  the  United  States,  or  mal- 
nutrition. Some  people  say  it  does  not 
exist.  Otliers  say  they  have  seen  it  with 
their  own  eyes,  have  seen  hunger  existing 
in  the  United  States. 

Ho.  •  many  of  us  know  whether  it  exists 
or  not? 

We  liave  a  choice  as  to  the  type  of  com- 
mission, and  can  take  various  approaches 
to  this  problem.  We  could  establish  a 
Senate  commission,  as  the  other  body  at- 
tempted to  do.  We  could  have  a  joint 
commission,  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  to  study  it.  Or  we  could  have  a 
Piesidential  commission. 

Although  some  people  may  not  agree 
with  it,  we  saw  a  very  prestigious  com- 
mission come  up  with  a  report,  called  the 
Kerner  Report  on  Ci\  il  Disorders,  I  be- 
lieve it  was  a  good  report.  It  was  a  cou- 
rageous report.  There  has  been  a  lot  of 
disagreement  about  it,  but  we  have  a  bet- 
ter understanding  now  of  what  goes  on  so 
far  as  civil  disorders  are  concerned. 

If  a  study  could  be  made  by  a  prestig- 
ious commission.  I  believe  we  could  have 
a  better  understanding  of  hunger  as  the 
result.  That  is  what  I  sliould  like  to  see. 

We  are  not  asking  this  body  to  author- 
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ize  money  to  run  after  some  imknown 
crisis  in  the  country  called  hunger  or 
malnutrition.  All  we  want  are  the  facts. 

We  had  some  people  before  our  com- 
mittee, who  brought  us  facts  and  infor- 
mation, but  they  never  knew  clearly  and 
thoroughly  what  was  happening  in  the 
United  States  among  the  jieople  who  are 
Eskimos  or  Mexican  Americans  or 
Negroes,  or  among  any  other  group  of 
people  where  tliis  matter  exists.  That  is 
w  hy  we  believe  this  Hunger  Commission 
would  be  desirable. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr,  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  On  the  point 
the  gentleman  is  making,  and  it  is  a 
very  accurate  and  eloquent  point,  the 
principal  expert  who  app>eared  before 
our  Committee  on  Nutrition  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  made  an  ex- 
plicit statement  on  the  record  that  we 
know  more  about  nutrition  overseas  tlian 
we  know  about  nutrition  here  at  home. 
He  indicated  unequivocally  that  there 
are  millions  of  Americans  who  suffer 
from  some  degree  of  malnutrition.  He 
stated  without  question  there  is  a  great 
deal  we  do  not  know  now  about  the  for- 
tification of  diets,  and  that  this  infor- 
mation could  be  extremely  valuable. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  ol  ine  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Reid  1 . 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  shall  be  hap- 
py to  yield  to  the  gentleman  after  I 
finish  making  a  brief  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  also  clear  from  the 
testimony  which  our  committee  heard 
that  if  children,  for  example,  do  not 
have  an  adequate  nutritional  diet,  if 
they  lack  protein  and  certain  other  re- 
quisites, there  can  be  certain  serious 
brain  damage  either  then  or  thereafter. 

There  is  no  question,  in  my  judge- 
ment, that  in  the  United  States  we  have 
not  distributed  the  suiplus  commodities 
In  certain  areas  and  in  certain  cotmties 
where  it  has  been  clearly  needed  and 
where  it  would  make  a  major  difference. 

I  believe  there  is  no  doubt  on  the  rec- 
ord and  on  the  facts  that  the  food  stamp 
program  in  some  areas  is  not  working 
and  that  the  cost  of  food  stamps  is 
higher  than  some  people  can  afford  to 
pay. 

Therefore.  I  believe  it  makes  a  great 
deal  of  sense  to  have  the  facts  developed 
on  nutrition,  on  hunger,  and  on  some  of 
these  other  areas.  It  is  vital  that  in  this 
affluent  land  of  America  we  have  no 
doubt  whatsoever  about  nutrition,  about 
malnutrition,  about  hunger. 

Certainly,  in  the  richest  country  in  the 
world  we  should  be  able  to  fully  take 
care  of  our  children,  of  our  mothers,  of 
our  American  citizens,  many  of  whom 
are  in  serious  need  of  food. 

This  is  not  just  the  black  Americans 
or  the  white  Americans;  it  is  the  Ameri- 
can Indian,  the  Puerto  Rlcan.  the  Span- 
ish American. 

This  Commission  is  needed.  I  believe 
the  press  has  pointed  up  part   of  the 
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stoiy,  and  this  Congress  can  do  some- 
thing of  major  service  to  the  country  if 
we  get  additional  facts  which  are  clear 
for  our  Government  and  for  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Orcc;on  I  Mr. 
Dellenback  1. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  danger  when  it  pets  to  be  10:30  at 
night  and  every  one  of  us  is  anxious  to 
get  out  of  here.  We  understand  this,  and 
yet  this  is  our  task.  As  long  as  we  re- 
main in  deliberation  over  the  responsi- 
bilities that  are  ours  it  behooves  us  not 
to  hoot  down  or  treat  humorou.sly  the 
subject  of  hunger  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Now.  we  have  a  problem  of  immediate 
hunger  in  America.  I  sat  through  hours 
of  hearings  on  this  mea.<;uie  before  our 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  I 
have  listened  to  my  own  colleagues  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle  talking  with  the  local 
people  who  best  know  what  the  .story  is. 
Philosophically,  this  is  the  policy  to 
which  I  subscribe,  but  we  have  had  wit- 
ness after  witness  from  State  after  State 
in  this  Union  come  to  us  and  say  to  us. 
"You  know,  we  have  no  hunger  in  our 
country  or  our  area.'  We  would  subject 
him  to  questioning  and  say.  "What  are 
the  facts  within  your  area?"  He  would 
say.  "We  do  not  have  any  problem."  We 
would  say  Look.  We  are  not  trying  to 
point  out  your  State  as  a  sore  spot  or 
make  fun  of  it  or  say  that  you  did  not  do 
your  job  well.  Just  tell  us  whether  you 
know  all  of  the  facts  about  your  own 
county  or  your  own  State."  Witness 
after  witness  who  had  begvm  by  saying 
"We  have  no  problem  in  otir  area"  ended 
up  by  saying  to  us.  "We  really  do  not 
know  what  the  full  facts  are." 

We  pointed  out  to  them  that  this  was 
all  we  were  seeking  to  accomplish  with 
this  Commission.  Look  on  page  8  of  the 
bill,  if  there  are  any  of  you  who  have  not 
read  it.  What  does  it  say?  It  says  that  we 
are  talking  about  establishing  a  commis- 
sion which  will,  first,  imdertake  a  com- 
plete study  and  investigation  of  the  un- 
fulfilled needs  of  those  suffering  from 
hunger  in  the  United  States;  and  second, 
it  will  recommend  .such  measures  as  it 
deems  necessai-y  to  sectire  greater  use  of 
Federal  food  programs  by  State  and  local 
agencies.  This  is  not  to  set  up  a  new  pro- 
gram but  to  make  more  efficient  use  of 
the  programs  that  are  now  in  existence. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
sentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  will  not  yield 
until  I  finish,  please.  And  thii-d.  this 
Commission  will  recommend  such  meas- 
ures as  it  deems  necessary  to  establish 
a  coordinated  program  to  insure  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  basic  hunger  needs  of 
every  American. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  months  ago 
we  dealt  on  the  floor  of  this  House  with 
the  matter  of  rat  control.  There  were 
those  who  did  not  understand  what  we 
did  at  that  time.  There  was  much  edi- 
torial comment  which  misinterpreted 
what  happened  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
We  are  again  here  tonight  dealing  with 
a  matter  of  major  importance  in  Amer- 
ica. We  are  not  trying  to  pile  another 
program  on  top  of  those  we  already  have. 


We  are  attempting  to  find  out  what  the 
facts  are  in  these  United  States  of 
America  and  attempting  to  make  certain 
that  those  progranis  which  are  in  exist- 
ence are  coordinated  and  are  meeting  the 
needs  of  this  Nation.  This  bill  calls  for 
that.  It  is  a  good  bill,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  in  pa.ssing  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin IMr.  SteicerI. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  conscience  of  the  Nation 
has  been  stirred  by  recent  revelations 
that  hunger,  malnutrition,  and  possibly 
starvation  are  realities  in  the  United 
States. 

On  May  8  of  this  year  I  cosponsored  a 
bill,  H.R.  17146,  cited  as  the  American 
Hunger  Commission  Act,  to  establish  a 
Presidential  Commission.  Tliis  Commis- 
sion would  undertake  a  complete  study 
and  investigation  of  the  unfulfilled  needs 
of  tho.se  suffering  from  hunger  in  the 
United  States,  and  recommend  such 
measures  as  it  deems  necessai-y  to  secure 
greater  use  of  Federal  food  progi-ams  by 
State  and  local  agencies  to  establish  a 
coordinated  propram  to  insure  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  basic  hunger  needs  of 
eveiT  American. 

This  bill  also  declared  it  the  ixilicy  of 
the  United  States  that  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  and  other  officials 
with  respxjnsibility  to  administer  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  the  hunger  needs 
of  the  American  people  should,  to  the 
fullest  extent  ix)ssible,  use  their  author- 
ity under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
to  meet  such  needs  of  the  Nation's  poor. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  House 
today  is  HR.  17144.  Tliis  bill  establishes 
the  Presidential  Commission  called  for  in 
H.R.  17146,  and  for  this  reason  I  rise  in 
support  of  its  passage. 

I  regret,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in 
its  present  form  HJl.  17146  does  not  in- 
clude the  policy  and  findings  provision 
stated  in  H.R.  17144. 

While  H.R.  17146  would  have  the 
Presidential  Commission  report  by  Jan- 
uarj-  30  of  1969,  wliich  is  just  a  little 
more  than  6  months  from  now,  it  says 
nothing  about  the  officials  with  responsi- 
bility to  administer  programs  designed 
to  meet  the  hunger  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  using  their  authority  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  to  do  just  that,  now 
and  during  the  days  ahead,  while  we 
await  the  Commissions  report. 

Tlie  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee dealt  extensively  with  the  subject 
of  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  the  United 
States  in  public  hearings  wWch  extended 
from  May  21  through  June  10.  hearing 
77  witnesses. 

As  a  result  of  the  evidence  presented 
to  us,  we  are  concerned  that,  at  a  time 
when  the  Federal  Government  has  at 
least  six  different  agencies  involved  in 
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programs  for  the  poor,  when  the  Federal 
Government  spends  over  $950  million 
per  year  and  more  than  $3.5  billion  on 
Federal  food  programs  since  1964,  peo- 
ple still  are  not  being  reached. 

It  is  beyond  my  comprehension  to  un- 
derstand why.  when  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  indicates  that  we  have 
enough  food  to  feed  everyone,  everyone 
is  not  being  fed. 

He  did  state  that — 

The  reason  there  hrtve  not  been  proprams 
In  some  places  has  not  been  the  lack  of  (undE. 
where  direct  distribution  is  concerned.  It 
has   been   a   lack   of  machinery. 

In  spite  of  this  pronouncement,  the 
Federal-State  relationship  has  been  ex- 
tended into  a  Federal-state-county  re- 
lationship in  regard  to  the  Nations  food 
programs  with  the  Depmrtment  of  Agri- 
culture setting  guidelines  and  local 
county  welfare  departments  carrying 
them  out. 

Under  such  a  sharing  of  responsibility, 
redtape  jind  bureaucracy  are  inevitable, 
but  there  seems  to  have  been  little  action 
by  those  responsible  in  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  reduce  them  to  manage- 
able levels. 

Is  the  scope  of  the  problem  so  great, 
are  the  Federal  agencies  so  inflexible,  un- 
imaginative, and  unconcerned  that  they 
are  unable  to  find  some  alternative  mech- 
anisms for  accomplishing  what  has  to 
be  done?  Must  children  go  to  bed  hunsry 
while  the  bureaucracy  flounders  in  in- 
decision? 

While  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  spends  millions  of 
dollars  each  year  to  study  almost  every 
conceivable  scientific  and  medical  prob- 
lem, there  is  little  indication  that  their 
knowledge  is  used  to  improve  the  lives  or 
conditions  of  the  poor,  or  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  utilizing  the 
information  in  any  way. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
which  was  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  identifying  the  Nation's  poor 
and  their  problems,  has,  until  the  past 
year,  been  almost  totally  inactive  in 
identifying  the  hungry  and  bringing 
about  solutions  to  their  problems. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  all  who  are 
hungry  are  not  being  reached. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  the  problem 
Is  not  a  simple  one.  because  in  spite  of 
all  we  have  heard  about  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition, nobody  is  certain  as  to  the 
breadth  and  extent  of  it. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  advocate  the 
immediate  and  expeditious  establish- 
ment of  a  Presidential  Commission  on 
Hunger  to  gather  reliable  data  so  that 
we  may  clearly  determine  and  begin  to 
understand  the  dimensions  of  hunger  in 
America  and  find  new  avenues  to  elimi- 
nate. 

This  Commission  should  not  be  viewed 
as  an  excuse  for  delay  or  doing  nothing. 

That  is  why  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  retained 
in  this  bill  the  policy  and  findings  pro- 
vision of  H.R.  17146  to  get  the  adminis- 
tration cracking  now  while  the  commis- 
sion does  its  work. 

It  must  be  clear  that  the  publications 

Hunger.     USA."     and     "Their     Daily 

Bread,"  and  the  CBS  television  pro^'ram, 


"Hunger  in  America"  have  made  a  real 
impact. 

These  documents  were  compiled  by 
private  groups  who  profess  a  concern  for 
the  problems  confronting  the  poor  and 
project  these  arguments  which  they 
consider  advantageous  to  promote  their 
contentions  and  solutions. 

Tiie.se  efIort,s  cannot  be  con.sideied  as 
totally  objective  offorinss.  because  un- 
scientific documentation  and  resultant 
inaccuracies  were  found  in  all  three. 

However,  their  basic  premise  appears 
to  be  valid  and  much  of  their  documenta- 
tion well  founded;  .so  that,  regardless  of 
underlying  factors  behind  tiieir  labors, 
the  realization  that  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition do  exist  to  some  extent  in  this 
country  cannot  be  denied. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  "Hunger. 
USA"  people  did  not  simply  report  the 
documented  cases  of  malnutrition — they 
are  a  very  serious  matter — instead  of  is- 
suing a  sweeping  document  on  tlie  basis 
of  arbitrary  statistics. 

What  this  report  did  is  emphasize 
that  we  need  a  complete  investigation 
now  by  tiie  commis.sion  proposed  in  H  R. 
17 1 'M. 

Permit  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  illustrate 
this  last  point  by  citing  the  situr.tion  in 
Wisconsin. 

The  "Hunger.  USA."  report  con- 
tended 256  counties  in  the  Nation,  in- 
cluding Sawyer  County  in  Wisconsin, 
were  "emergency  hunger  counties"  where 
a  crash  program  was  needed  to  feed  the 
poor  and  needy.  The  report  also  .said 
hundreds  of  other  counties  in  the  United 
States  have  "serious"  hunger  problems. 

Eleven  of  these  "serious"  hunger  coun- 
ties listed  were  in  Wi-sconsin.  One  of 
them  was  Green  Lake  County,  in  my  own 
Sixth  District. 

I  felt  it  my  duty  and  responsibility  to 
check  and  question  the  figures  used  in 
this  sweeping  and  sensational  report, 
particularly  concerning  Green  Lake 
County. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Per- 
kins 1.  was  very  kind  in  providing  tune 
and  encoiu-aged  me  because  he  tliought 
my  questions  were  pertinent.  I  sought  to 
learn  from  Leslie  Dunbar,  cochairman 
of  the  organization  which  issued  the  re- 
port, just  exactly  what  the  situtation 
was. 

Dunbar  acknowledged  that  no  per- 
sonal, on-the-scene  investigation  was 
made  in  Wisconsin  and  that  no  State  or 
county  officials  were  contacted. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Jorris.  Wisconsin  Slate 
health  officer,  during  my  investigation, 
told  me  the  criteria  in  "Hunger,  U.S.A.." 
are  frequently  not  valid  in  designating 
a  coiuity  as  a  hunger  area  for  a  number 
or  reasons. 

Stephen  J.  Szatkow.ski,  director  of  the 
Green  Lake  County  Department  of  So- 
cial Services,  informed  me  he  and  his 
staff  do  not  class  Green  Lake  Coiuity 
as  having  "serious  hunger  problems." 

Both  Dr.  Jorris  and  Mr.  Szatkowski 
supplied  valid  statistical  data  to  support 
their  declarations. 

When  I  raised  these  points  with  Dun- 
bar, he  said : 

If  we  have  is.sued  any  false  Information  or 
evasive  information,  I  will  make  ah  apology 
to  this  committee  for  it. 


I  told  Dunbar  that  I  found  .some  very 
serious  errors  In  the  "Hunger,  U.S.A.," 
report  at  least  in  one  State— Wisconsin. 

Dunbar  promised  to  supply  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  with  infor- 
mation on  how  'Hunger.  U.S.A.."  arrived 
at  its  conclusions  for  the  12  Wisconsin 
counties. 

Mr.  Dunbar  at  last  has  supplied  the 
data.  The  result  was  that  Sawyer  County 
was  reclassified  to  a  serious  hunger 
county,  and  Green  Lake.  Crawford.  Iowa. 
Langlade.  Richland,  and  Shawano  Coun- 
ties were  taken  out  of  the  "Hunger. 
USA."  report  altogether. 

This.  too.  Mr.  President,  reinforces  the 
need  for  the  Presidential  Commi.ssion's 
work — to  provide  an  accurate  picture  of 
the  situation. 

Mr  QUIE  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

I  Mr.  GOODELLl 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL  Mr.  Speaker,  how  long 
are  we  going  to  legislate  out  of  ignor- 
ance? We  have  six  existing  programs  en 
the  books  today  attempting  to  cope  with 
the  problem  of  hunger  in  the  United 
State.s 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  committee,  over- 
whelmingly, upon  a  bipartisan  basis, 
voted  not  just  to  increa.se  all  of  these  six 
programs,  not  to  bring  in  a  seventh  pro- 
gram, but  to  call  a  halt  to  the  prolifera- 
tion of  our  effortss  along  this  line. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not  time  that  wr 
found  out  what  was  going  wrong  when 
we  have  six  programs  attempting  to  dea; 
with  malnutrition  in  this  country  anr 
yet  the  evidence  indicates  serious  mal 
nutrition  does  exist  in  our  country?  Mi 
Speaker,  we  repwrted  a  bill  that  is  not 
expensive.  It  is  not  going  to  cost  the  tax- 
payers significant  sums  compared  to  the 
cost  of  the  six  programs  which  we  are 
funding  now — administering  and  fund- 
ing. We  just  said  let  us  have  an  effi".;tive 
study,  let  us  find  out  whether  these  six 
programs  are  getting  the  proper  results. 
Let  us  get  the  proper  reports  b^ck  to 
Congress  on  how  we  can  bring  about  a 
better  coordination  of  the.se  programs. 

Now.  this  committee  sat  and  heard 
witnesses  for  3  weeks  from  all  types 
of  experts,  and  we  found  there  is  mal- 
nutrition in  this  countr>'.  There  are  large 
numbers  of  young  people  who  do  not  get 
enough  protein  in  their  diet  from  the 
age  of  birth  to  2.  3.  or  4  years  of  age. 
Some  suffer  brain  damage  and  phy.sical 
ret.ardation  as  a  result  of  this. 

We  are  not  telling  the  Members  that 
we  ought  to  <?et  up  a  new  $300  million  or 
$400  million  or  $500  million  program  and 
just  spread  food  all  over  this  countrj-  to 
try  to  meet  that  problem.  We  are  saying 
let  us  attack  this  problem  intelligently. 
Let  us  get  a  Presidential  Commission,  at 
the  highest  level,  to  report  back  as  to 
what  are  the  proportions  of  the  problem, 
what  are  the  problems  with  the  existing 
programs?  Then  we  can  intelligently 
next  year,   aft*r   the  first  of  January, 
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adopt  changes  in  the  present  law.  and  we 
can  meet  this  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  the  Members,  just 
because  it  is  10:35  in  the  evening,  not  to 
laugh  this  kind  of  legislation  off  the  floor. 
Let  us  pass  this  legislation  and  go  about 
the  job  intelligently  so  that  next  year 
we  can  solve  this  tragic  problem. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  gentleman  from  Mainland 
I  Mr.  GuDEi. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  ri.se  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation. 

In  my  own  county,  which  is  one  of 
the  wealthiest  counties  in  the  Nation. 
I  investigated  for  myself  the  status  of 
the  various  programs  that  help  those  un- 
fortunates who  are  unable  to  make  their 
own  way.  and  the  various  agricultural 
programs  are  not  doing  the  job  com- 
pletely. So  I  believe  this  legislation  is 
\ery  good. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives  today  considers  H.R. 
17144,  the  American  Hunger  Commission 
Act,  of  which  I  am  honored  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor.  I  am.  indeed,  pleased  to  voice 
my  very  strong  support  for  this  measure 
which  would  establish  a  Commission  on 
Hunger  equal  in  stature  to  that  of  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders. 

As  )  jpo.ed.  the  Commission  on 
Himger  will  study  and  investigate  the 
needs  of  tliose  suffering  from  hunger  in 
the  United  States  and  will  recommend 
measmcs  to  secure  greater  use  of  Fed- 
eral food  programs.  It  will  be  required  to 
submit  a  report  to  each  House  of  Con- 
gress and  to  the  President  not  later  than 
January-  1.  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  tliis  month  I  spoke 
for  the  need  of  awareness  by  the  Ameri- 
can public  of  the  extent  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  in  this  country.  I  spoke  also 
of  the  immediate  need  for  accelerated  ac- 
tion by  both  the  Federal  and  the  private 
sectors  to  alleviate  this  crisis  and  to  ful- 
fill the  basic  hunger  needs  of  every  Amer- 
ican. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure,  therefore, 
that  I  commend  my  colleagues  on  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
for  their  expeditious  efforts  in  reporting 
this  bill  for  early  consideration.  I  am 
certain  that  its  passage  will  represent  an 
early  and  effective  step  toward  the  ulti- 
mate elimmation  of  the  deplorable  exist- 
ence of  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  the 
United  States.  "! 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  vigor- 
ously support  this  bill  to  establish  a 
National  Commission  on  Hunser. 

All  of  us  agree.  I  think,  that  there  is 
a  pressing  need  for  a  study  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  throughout  the  United 
States.  Statistical  data  accumulated  over 
the  past  several  years  indicate  that  a 
sii^nificant  minority  of  the  American 
people — a  minority  that  numbers  in  the 
millions — suffers  from  chronic  malnour- 
ishment.  The  victims  of  huneer  range 
from  black  southern  sharecroppers 
wresting  a  pitiable  living  fiom  the  soil, 
to  Appalachian  v.hitcs  trapped  in  almost 
perpetual  unemployment,  to  northwest- 
i  rn  Indians  virtually  imprisoned  on  bar- 
ren Government  reservations.  It  is  tragic. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  such  hunger  and  pov- 


erty exist  amid  the  most  wealthy  society 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Malnutrition  dooms  its  victims  to  a 
life  of  physiological  and  intellectual 
torpor.  It  plays  hob  with  a  child's  matu- 
rational  proccs.ses.  robbinc  him  of  the 
opportunity  to  even  approach  success  in 
school  or  in  later  life.  Millions  of  Amer- 
icans— Americans  who  could  become 
productive  citizen.s — are  being  defeated 
virtually  before  they  even  begin  life. 
Medical  surveys  have  demonstrated  the 
almo.st  miraculous  effects  of  intensive 
dietary  proarams  among  the  poor.  A  bal- 
anced school  lunch  offered  daily,  for  ex- 
ample, tran.sforms  debilitated  and  li.st- 
Ipss  children  into  active  and  .spirited 
.students. 

An  intecral  part  of  the  con-iio.s.sional 
effort  to  eliminate  hunger  in  the  United 
States,  the  bill  we  are  now  con.siderins 
calls  for  a  .study  to  determine  just  what 
proprrnms  are  necessary  to  make  that 
i-ffort  a  success.  The  National  Commis- 
sion piojxised  in  H.R.  17144  would  un- 
dertake a  comprehen.sive  investigation  of 
the  unfulfilled  need.s  of  Americans  suf- 
fering from  himger  and  malnutrition. 
Specifically,  the  study  is  aimed  ai  detcr- 
mininq:  how  Federal  food  prot-'iams  can 
be  used  more  effectively  by  State  and 
local  agencies,  and  at  how  a  coordinated 
attack  on  hunn;er  can  be  best  developed. 
As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  on 
food  of  the  ad  hoc  conares.sional  com- 
mittee established  to  sen'e  as  a  liai.son 
between  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  and 
the  Congress.  I  am  keenly  aware  of  the 
need  for  this  coordinated  attack. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  iirompt 
pas.sage  of  H.R.  17144. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  join  with  a  number  of  our 
colleagues  earlier  this  year  in  cosponsor- 
ing  the  bill  to  establish  a  Commi.ssion  on 
Hunser  to  determine  the  most  expedi- 
tious means  of  meeting  the  nutritional 
needs  of  America's  hungiT  people. 

It  is  estimated  that  present  programs 
by  Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies 
reach  only  18  percent  ot  those  who  need 
help  in  achieving;  a  normal  food  intake 
to  eliminate  malnutrition.  Malnutrition, 
of  course,  is  a  S3  word  for  a  condition 
which  mi?ht  be  more  accurately  de- 
scribed as  starving  to  death  on  the 
installment  plan.  This  is  the  richest  coun- 
tr>'  on  earth  and  it  is  .shocking  that  even 
one  person — one  child — should  not  have 
both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  food 
needed  to  lead  a  normal  life. 

The  bipartisan  gioup  which  fDrmed  in 
early  May  here  in  the  Hou.se  lias  called 
itself  the  Congres.sional  Coalition  to  Help 
Malnourished  Americans.  After  our  in- 
itial establishment  we  introduced  the  les- 
islation  before  us  today.  In  late  May  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor — 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Kentucky — held  hearinps  on  the 
Comniis.sion  bill  and  has  reported  it 
to  us.  This  vitally  important  bill  will 
make  it  possible  to  identify  the  fastest 
and  most  efficient  means  of  alleviating 
hunger.  The  Commission  must  report  to 
us  by  January  1.  1969.  on  what  those 
means  are  so  that  they  can  be  imple- 
mented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  child  and  no  adult 
must  be  allowed  to  go  hungry  in  America. 


We  must  act  now  and  I  strongly  urge 
this  body  to  pass  H.R    17144  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired  All 
lime  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  that  the 
Hou.se  .suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
HR    17144,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross i  there 
were — ayes  164.  noes  59. 

So  I  two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof  I.  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  as  amended  was  ijassed. 

A  motion  lo  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  bill  H.R.   17144. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky ? 

There  were  no  objection. 


MOBILE  TRADE  FAIRS 

Ml .  GARMATZ,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pa.ss  the  bill 
iHR,  183401  to  amend  .section  212iBi 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  a-s 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  continuation 
of  authority  to  develop  American-flag 
carriers  and  iJiomote  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  through  the 
use  of  mobile  trade  fairs,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.   18340 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
212(B|  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936. 
as  amended  (46  U.S  C.  1122b(,  is  nmended 
as  follows: 

(11  Subsection  (a»  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'exclusively  use"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "vise  insofar  as  practicable"; 

(2i  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  hy  insert- 
ing after  "incurred  abroad"  the  following: 
"(Other  than  the  cost  of  transportation  on 
foreign-flag  vessels  and  aircraft  I.":   and 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1968."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1968.  and  not  to  exceed  $166,000  for  the 
liscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969". 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  a  .second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD,  Mi,  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  .second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Witl.out  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  cideied. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  GARMATZ.  :>!r,  Spcrkcr,  I  yield 
mysell  5  minutes, 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  thi.s  bill 
is  to  extend  for  another  year  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
cncouia^e  and  promote  the  development 
and  use  of  mobile  trac'e  faiis — designed 
to  show  and  sell  the  products  of 
U.S,  business  and  agriculture  at  for- 
eign ijort.s — and  at  other  commercial  cen- 
ters throughout  the  world— where  the 
operator  or  operators  of  mobile  trade 
fairs  exclusively  use  U,S,-flaa  vessels  and 
aircraft  in  the  iransi)oriaiion  of  iheii- 
exhibits. 
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The  original  act,  Public  Law  87-839, 
had  the  double  purpose  of  promoting  the 
development  of  the  American-flag  car- 
riers and  export  expansion  in  the  for- 
eign commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Toward  the  accomplishment  of  the 
above  purposes,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce was  authorized  to  provide  the  op- 
erators of  such  mobile  trade  fairs  tech- 
nical assistance  and  support  as  well  as 
limited  financial  assistance  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defraying  certain  expenses  in- 
curred abroad,  if  it  were  determined  by 
the  Secretary  that  such  operations  would 
provide  an  economic  and  effective  means 
of  promoting  exp>ort  sales. 

E^fen  though  no  funds  were  appropri- 
ated for  the  mobile  trade  fairs  propram 
authorized  in  1962  until  mid-1964,  the 
Department  of  Contunerce  was  pleased 
with  participation  in  and  response  to  the 
program  by  business  interests  and  the 
carriers  involved. 

Accordingly,  the  authority  was  ex- 
tended, in  1965,  for  another  3  years,  ex- 
piring June  30.  1968. 

Again,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  re- 
ports successful  operations  under  the 
authority  and  requested  another  3-year 
renewal,  with  an  authorization  of  not  to 
exceed  $175,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969,  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessarj'  for  fiscal  years  1970  and 
1971. 

On  the  basis  of  committee  hearings, 
your  committee  felt  that  the  objectives 
of  the  legislation  are  highly  desirable. 
Accordingly,  this  bill  calls  for  renewed 
authority  for  1  year  only,  with  an  au- 
thorization of  not  to  exceed  $166.000 — 
which  is  the  amount  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968. 

The  committee  would  gladly  consider 
extending  the  authority  and  increasing 
the  authorization  if  the  evidence  should 
justify  it. 

The  amendment  in  the  reported  bill — 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  text — would 
remove  the  requirement  that  trade  fair 
operators  "exclusively  use  US-flag  ves- 
sels and  aircraft"  in  the  transportation 
of  their  exhibits,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  re- 
quire that  US. -flag  vessels  and  aircraft 
be  used  "insofar  as  practicable."' 

Experience  has  shown  that  in  some 
areas  of  the  world  where  mobile  trade 
fair  operations  have  been  conducted,  no 
adequate  US-flag  service  is  available 
for  a  portion  of  the  itinerai-y 

As  amended,  the  bill  nevertheless  pro- 
vides maximum  assurance  for  the  use 
of  US-flag  vessels  and  aircraft  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent,  with  the  fur- 
ther provision  that  the  United  States 
would  not  defray  any  transportation  ex- 
pense incurred  in  using  foreign-flag  car- 
riers. 

The  committee  feels  that  this  minor 
change  will  improve  operations  imder 
the  law  without  violating  its  spirit  and 
intent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
[lentleman  yield? 

Mr  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
niaii  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  tangible  results 
have  we  obtained  for  expendituies  for 
this  purpose  in  the  past? 

Mr  GARMATZ.  In  their  report  the 
statement  was  made: 


Trade  promotions  carried  out  under  au- 
thority of  this  Art  have  become  increasingly 
effective.  Mobile  trade  fairs  supported  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  for  exhmple, 
in  fiscal  year  1968,  coetlng  $166000  in  fi- 
nancial Eup(>ort,  have  already  resulted  in 
estimated  sales  of  $116  million  within  the 
one-year  period  following  the  exhibitions. 
This  is  a  return  of  sales  ratio  of  $71  for  every 
dollar  of  Commerce-appropriated  funds 
spent  on  the  program. 

Mr  GROSS  If  I  remember  correctly, 
it  was  not  so  long  ago  that  a  majority 
of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  and  a 
majority  of  the  Congress  passed  a  tax 
bill  increasing  the  taxes  of  the  people  of 
this  country  by  10  percent.  They  are 
just  now  feeling  the  effects  of  tliat  tax 
increa.se.  At  the  same  time  the  Congress 
has  approved  a  tax  package  they  have 
a-ssured  the  American  people  that  they 
would  cut  $6  billion  oflf  spending.  There 
is  no  evidence  here  this  afternoon,  there 
has  been  no  real  evidence  since  that  tax 
bill  was  passed,  or  the  tax  package  was 
passed,  that  this  Congre.ss  intends  to  do 
anything  but  go  right  on  blithely  spend- 
ing. 

We  just  had  an  example  of  that  a 
few  moments  ago  in  the  creation  of  a 
brand  new  commission  in  Government. 
Tlie  Lord  only  knows  what  it  is  going  to 
cost.  I  do  not.  But  a  brandnew  com- 
mission in  Government  to  study  some- 
thing that  the  appropriate  committee  of 
Congress  ought  to  be  able  to  ascertain. 
Now  we  are  asked  for  another  $166,000 
for  this  purpose  with,  so  far  as  I  know, 
no  tangible  benefits.  Some  day,  somehow, 
there  ought  to  be  some  evidence  given 
the  American  people  that  you  Members 
of  the  House  meant  what  you  .said  when 
you  voted  a  10  percent  tax  increase  and 
told  them  you  were  going  to  cut  spend- 
ing? by  $6  billion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies in  urging  passage  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
18340. 

This  bill  would  amend  section  212(B) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  which 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
encourage  and  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  mobile  trade  fairs  for 
the  exhibition  of  U.S.  products  abroad. 
The  amendments  made  by  H.R.  18340 
would  accomplish  the  following  two 
purposes : 

First.  Permit  mobile  trade  fair  opera- 
tors to  use  foreign-flag  vessels  or  air- 
craft at  the  operators  own  expense  where 
necessary  owing  to  the  lack  of  compar- 
able US-flag  service;  and 

Second.  Extend  the  mobile  trade  fair 
program  one  additional  year  by  author- 
izing to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$166,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1969. 

The  law  presently  provides  that  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  financial  assist- 
ance, the  mobile  trade  fair  operator  must 
exclusively  use  U.S. -flag  vessels  and  air- 
craft in  the  transportation  of  exhibits. 
It  has  been  brought  to  your  committees 
attention  that  this  provision  has  served 
to  impede  the  mobile  trade  fair  program 
in  certain  limited  sitiiations  where 
neither  U.S. -flag  vessels  nor  aircraft  have 


been  available  to  carry  out  the  timely 
delivery  of  such  trade  exhibits.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  your  committee  so 
amended  the  existing  law  as  to  make  it 
possible  for  trade  fair  operators  to  use 
foreign-flag  vessels  or  aircraft  in  such 
limited  situations  but  without  financial 
aid  from  the  Government  to  defray  such 
transportation  costs. 

Finally,  in  lieu  of  the  administration's 
proposal  to  extend  the  program  for  an 
additional  3  years  authorizing  to  be  ap- 
propriated $175,000  in  the  first  year  and 
such  sums  a.«-  may  be  necessary  in  the 
remaininp  2  years,  your  committee  re- 
duced this  to  but  1  year  and  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $166,000.  Your  com- 
mittee did  so  in  order  to  insure  that  it 
would  undertake  a  full  and  comprehen- 
sive evaluation  of  the  program  at  the 
end  of  the  1-year  extension  on  June  30. 
1969. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  accordingly  urge  that 
the  House  do  pass  the  bill.  H  R.   18340. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pa.ss  the  bill  H  R.  18340,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  'demanded  by  Mr.  Morton) 
there  were — ayes  142.  noes  35. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
'An  act  to  amend  section  212(Bi  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  as  amended." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COASTWISE  TRANSPORTATION  OF 
CARGO  EQUIPMENT  AND  STEVE- 
DORING GEAR 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  182541  to  amend  further  section 
27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1920. 

The  Cleik  read  as  follows: 
HR.   18254 

Br  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Avierica  in  Congress  aasembled.  That  the  last 
proviso  to  section  27.  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1920.  as  amended  (4€  U  S  C.  883).  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "frorided  further.  That 
upton  siich  terms  .ind  conditions  as  the 
Spcretary  of  the  Treasury  by  regulation  may 
prescribe,  ana.  if  the  transporting  vessel  is  of 
foreign  registry,  upon  a  finding  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasun,-.  pursuant  to  informa- 
tion obtained  and  furnished  by  the  Secretary 
of  Slate,  that  the  government  of  the  nation 
of  registry  extends  reciprocal  privileges  to 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  this  section  shall 
not  .ipply  to  the  transportation  by  vessels  of 
the  Unlte<i  States  not  qualified  to  engage  in 
the  coastwise  trade,  or  by  vessels  of  foreign 
registry,  of  lai  empty  cargo  vans,  empty  lift 
vans.  ;uid  empty  shipping  tanks,  ib)  equip- 
ment lor  use  with  cargo  vans,  lift  vans,  or 
shipping  tanks.  (c»  empty  barges  specifically 
designed  for  cfirnage  aboard  a  vessel,  and 
(d)  any  empty  instrument  for  international 
traffic  exempted  from  application  of  the  cus- 
toms iRV-s  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trca.sury 
pursuant  ic  the  provisions  of  section  322(ai. 
Tariff  Act  of  IMO  (19  U.S.C.  1322(a)  ).  if  the 
.articles  described  in  clauses  (a)  tlirough  (d) 
are  owned  or  leased  by  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor of  the  transporting  vessel  and  are  trans- 
ported for  his  use  in  handling  his  cargo  in 
foreign  trade:  and  (ei  stevedoring  equipment 
;uid  material,  if  such  equipment  and  material 
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IS  owned  or  leased  by  the  owner  or  ojierator  of 
the  transporting  vessel,  or  Is  owned  or  leased 
by  the  stevedoring  company  contracting  for 
ihe  lading  or  unlading  of  that  vessel,  and  13 
transported  without  charge  for  use  In  the 
Kindling  of  cargo  in  foreign  trade  "' 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  .second  demanded? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
i.i.and  a. second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
- 'cond  will  be  con.sidered  as  ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Ml.  Speaker.  I  ask 
.manimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
'he  request  of  the  gentleman  fiom 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
-iipport  of  pa.ssage  of  the  bill.  H.R.  18254, 
.\liich  would  amend  section  '2.1  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920. 

Subject  to  certain  exceptioii.s,  .section 
1:7  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1920, 
prohibits  the  transportation  of  merchan- 
dise in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United 
States  by  certain  classes  of  ves.sels,  in- 
cluding foreign  vessels. 

One  of  the  exceptions  to  this  statutory 
i*rohibitlon  is  contained  in  the  last  pro- 
viso of  section  27  as  a  result  of  Public 
Law  89-194.  It  served  to  allow  empty 
cargo  vans,  empty  lift  vans,  and  empty 
^hipping  tanks  to  be  transported  coast- 
wise by  vessels  of  foreign  registry,  if  the 
u'ovemment  of  the  nation  of  the  vessel's 
registry  extends  reciprocal  privileges  to 
U.S.  vessels.  ALso,  such  vans  or  tanks 
have  to  be  owned  or  leased  by  the  vessel 
owner,  and  have  to  be  transported  for  use 
in  the  carriage  of  cargo  in  foreign  trade. 

The  bill,  H.R.  18254,  would  broaden  the 
exception  made  by  Public  Law  89-194  so 
as  to  include  empty  barges  designed  for 
carriage  aboard  a  vessel,  related  handling 
equipment  used  with  cargo  vans  or  tanks, 
and  stevedoring  equipment  and  material. 

Its  enactment,  therefore,  would  fa- 
cilitate international  trade  by  promoting 
the  use  of  containers  and  other  newly  de- 
veloped instruments  of  commerce.  It  also 
could  improve  vessel  and  port  efficiency 
.>mce  the  exception  of  stevedoring  equip- 
ment would  avoid  costly  duplication  or 
overland  transport  of  such  gear  by  allow- 
ing its  carriage  on  the  vessel  where  it  is 
needed. 

The  bill  involves  no  additional  cost  to 
'he  Federal  Government,  and  it  has  been 
:  pported  upon  favorably  by  all  concerned 
.mencies  of  the  executive. 

Mr.  Sf>eaker.  I  urge  that  the  House  do 
:iass  the  bill,  H.R.  18254. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
[  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
•marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
die  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  .support  this  legislation  offered  by  the 
ti^stinguished  chaiiTnan  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  This  bill  would  provide  for 
important  amendments  to  the  Merchant 
.Marine  Act  of  1920,  better  known  as  the 
■ones  Act. 

.\mong  other  new  provisions,  this  legis- 

•lio'i  would  provide  for  the  transporta- 


tion of  stevedoring  gear  between  Ameri- 
can ports  of  call  on  vessels  not  qualified 
to  engage  in  intercoastal  shipping. 

Section  27  of  the  Jones  Act  provides 
that  "110  merchandi.se  shall  be  trans- 
l>orted  by  water,  or  by  land  and  water." 
The  key  word  here  is  merchandise,  and 
it  has  been  my  contention,  since  I  first 
introduced  the  legislation  included  in 
the  bill  before  us  today,  that  ^-tevedoring 
gear  should  not  l>e  construed  as  mer- 
chandise. The  transportation  of  stevedor- 
ins  gear  is  not  for  hire  and  is  only  for 
the  convenience  of  the  operators  of  the 
ve.s.sel  and  the  stevedoring  company,  to 
facilitate  the  movement  of  commerce. 
Moreover,  such  coastwide  transportation 
is  now  permitted  for  American  ves.sels 
that  qualify  for  intercoastal  trade. 

This  prohibition  on  the  tran.sport  of 
.stevedoring  equipment  has  worked  a 
severe  hardship  on  both  the  owners  of 
vessels  and  the  stevedoring  companies.  It 
is  simply  not  economically  practical  to 
maintain  a  satisfactory  supply  of  steve- 
doring gear  in  eveiT  port  in  which  a 
fiiven  vessel  may  wish  to  load  or  unload, 
when  one  supply  of  such  equipm.ent  could 
easily  be  carried  from  port  to  port  by  the 
particular  vessel.  This  prohibitioii  is  a 
special  burden  in  smaller  ports  on  the 
Oregon  and  Washington  coasts,  and 
along  the  Columbia  River. 

There  has  been  an  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure in  lime,  physical  labor,  and  in 
money,  since  it  is  necessary  to  unload 
this  equipment  from  the  ship,  load  it  on 
trucks,  drive  it  to  the  next  port  of  call, 
and  set  it  up  again.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  this  wasteful  procedure 
runs  from  $250  to  S350  per  vessel  in 
movements  between  ports,  and  from  $125 
to  $150  per  vessel  in  movements  between  , 
terminals.  Estimated  costs  run  as  high 
as  $15,000  to  $35,000  per  year,  depending  • 
on  the  number  of  vessels  handled  by  any 
one  particular  business.  The  additional 
overhead  is  reflected  in  longshoring 
rates,  and  there  is  a  direct  loss  to  the 
stevedores.  Moreover,  there  is  the  loss  of 
time  to  the  operators  of  the  vessel  be- 
cause of  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
stevedoring  gear. 

Tlie  prohibition  which  we  would  elimi- 
nate today  has  been  regulated  by  the 
Customs  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
the  Treasur>'.  Tlie  Customs  Bureau  has 
maintained  that  the  transportation  of 
such  equipment  does  in  fact  violate  the 
Jones  Act.  and  has  seized  stevedoring 
equipment  which  was  initially  placed  on 
board  a  foreign-flag  vessel  for  u.se  in 
loading  or  unloading  at  the  vessel's  first 
port  of  American  call  and  thereafter  left 
on  board  for  further  use  at  subsequent 
American  ports.  Remitted  penalties  and 
forfeitures  have  been  paid  under  jirotest 
by  the  stevedoring  companies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  recognizes 
the  argument  that  stevedoring  equip- 
ment was  not  intended  to  come  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Jones  Act.  and  will  per- 
mit the  movement  of  such  equipment 
between  American  ports  by  vessels  not 
presently  qualified  to  do  so.  An  unreason- 
able burden  to  the  shipping  industry  will 
be  removed,  and  the  general  efliciency 
of  our  ports  will  be  substantially 
improved. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 


unanimous   consent   to   extend   my   re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  j^entleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  had  evidence  in  my  State  of  Oregon 
of  a  situation  which  has  proven  wasteful 
and  which  this  bill  is  designed  to  correct 
I  refer  to  the  requirement  under  present 
law  that  stevedoring  equipment,  placed 
aboard  ship  in  one  ytovi  to  assist  in  the 
loadiiiii  or  unloading  of  cargo,  mu.st  be 
removed  from  the  ship  before  it  moves 
to  a  nearby  port  where  identical  equip- 
ment must  be  taken  back  aboard  the 
same  ship  to  be  used  for  exactly  the 
.same  iiurpose.  Tliis  has  required  either 
transporting  such  equipment  overland 
from  port  to  port,  oftentimes  over  a  con- 
siderable distance  b.v  land,  or  else  havinii 
duplicate  amounts  of  such  equipment  in 
each  port  involved.  And  in  either  event. 
it  has  caused  considerable  loss  of  very 
expensive  ship  turnaround  time. 

Permittlne  .such  equipment  to  jemain 
aboard  ship  while  the  ship  moves  from 
one  coastal  port  to  another  until  the  last 
loading  or  iinloading  has  been  completed 
will  jjrove  beneficial  to  trade  and  to  the 
welfare  of  the  merchant  marine.  This  is 
a  significant  part  of  the  pui"po.se  of  this 
bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues  of  the  Hou.se 
to   aijprove   this   bill   tonight. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  f;entleman  from  Maryland 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pa.ss  the  bill  H.R.  18254. 

The  question  was  taken :  and  '  two- 
thirds  liaving  voted  in  favor  thereof  ( .  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  :econsidcr  was  laid  on  the 
lable. 


DISCLOSURE   OF   CORPORATE 
EQUITTf  OWNERSHIP 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  tlie  bill  'S.  510  • 
providing  for  full  disclosure  of  corporate 
equity  ownership  of  .securities  under  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  510 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  uf 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled .  That  section  I2(i» 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  i.-. 
amended  by  striking  out  ■sections  !2.  13. 
14(a).  14(c),  and  16"  and  inserting  in  lieii 
thereof  "sections  12.  13.  14(a).  14(c).  14(d). 
14(1).  and  16". 

Sec.  2.  Section  13  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change .Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  ut 
the  end  thereof  the  following  iiew  subsec- 
tions: 

'■(d)(1)  Any  person  who.  alter  acquirint; 
directly  or  indirectly  the  beneficial  owner- 
ship of  any  equity  security  of  a  class  ■which 
is  registered  pursuant  to  section  12  of  this 
title,  or  any  equity  security  issued  by  a 
closed-end  Investment  company  registered 
under  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940. 
Is  directly  or  indirectly  the  beneficial  owner 
of  more  than  10  per  centum  of  such  cla&> 
.shall,  within  ten  days  after  such  acquisition, 
send  to  the  issuer  of  the  security  at  its  prin- 
cipal exchange  ortice,  by  registered  or  certified 
mall,  send  to  each  exchange  where  the  se- 
curlrv  is  traded,  and  ?le  with  the  Commi.'i- 
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slon,  a  statement  containing  such  of  the 
following  Information,  and  such  additional 
Information,  as  the  Commission  may  by  rules 
and  regiilatlons  prescribe  as  necessary  or 
appropriate  in  the  public  interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  Investors — 

"(A)  the  background  and  Identity  of  all 
persons  by  whom  or  on  whose  behalf  the 
piirchases  have  been  or  are  to  be  effected; 

"(B)  the  source  and  amount  of  the  funds 
or  other  consideration  used  or  to  be  used  in 
making  the  purchases,  and  if  any  part  of 
the  purchase  price  or  proposed  purchase  price 
is  represented  or  is  to  be  represented  by  funds 
or  other  consideration  borrowed  or  other- 
wise obtained  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring, 
holding,  or  trading  such  security,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  tran.saction  and  the  names  of  the 
parties  thereto,  except  that  where  a  source 
of  funds  is  a  loan  made  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  by  a  bank,  as  defined  m 
section  3(a)(6)  of  this  title,  if  the  person 
filing  such  statement  so  requests,  the  name 
of  the  banic  shall  not  be  made  available  to  the 
public; 

"(C)  if  tlie  purpose  of  the  purchases  or 
prospective  purchases  is  to  acquire  control 
oi  the  Uuslness  of  the  issuer  of  the  securities, 
any  pLaos  or  proposals  which  such  persons 
may  have  to  liquidate  such  Issuer,  to  sell  its 
assets  to  or  merge  It  with  any  other  persons, 
or  to  make  any  other  major  change  in  its 
business  or  corporate  structure; 

"(D)  the  number  of  shares  of  such  security 
which  are  beneflcially  owned,  and  the  num- 
ber of  shares  concerning  wliich  tliere  Is  a 
right  to  acquire,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
(i)  such  person,  and  (11)  by  each  associate 
of  such  person,  giving  the  name  and  address 
of  each  such  associate;  and 

"(E)  Information  as  to  any  contracts, 
arrangements,  or  understandings  with  any 
person  with  respect  to  any  securities  of  the 
Issuer,  including  but  not  limited  to  transfer 
of  any  of  the  securities.  Joint  ventures,  loan 
or  option  arrangcmems,  puts  or  calls, 
guaranties  of  loans,  guaranties  against  loss 
or  guaranties  of  profits,  division  of  losses  or 
profits,  or  the  giving  or  withholding  of 
proxies,  naming  the  persons  with  whom  such 
contracts,  arrangements,  or  understandings 
have  been  entered  into,  and  giving  the  details 
thereof. 

"(2)  If  any  material  change  occurs  in  the 
facts  set  forth  in  the  statements  to  the  issuer 
and  the  exchange,  and  in  the  statement  filed 
with  the  Commission,  an  amendment  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  issuer  and  the  exchange 
and  shall  be  filed  with  the  Commission,  in 
accordance  with  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Commission  may  prescribe  as  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  in  the  public  interest 
or  for  the  protection  of  investors. 

"(3)  When  two  or  more  persons  act  as  a 
partnership,  limited  partnership,  syndicate, 
or  other  group  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring, 
holding,  or  disposing  of  securities  of  an 
Issuer,  such  syndicate  or  group  shall  be 
deemed  a  'person'  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection. 

"(4)  In  determining,  for  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  any  percentage  of  a  class  of  any 
security,  sxich  qjass  shall  be  deemed  to  consist 
of  the  amount  of  the  outstanding  securities 
of  such  class,  exclusive  of  any  securities  of 
such  class  held  by  or  for  the  account  of  the 
issuer  or  a  subsidiary  of  the  issuer. 

"(5)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to — 

"(A)  any  acquisition  or  offer  to  acquire  se- 
curities made  or  proposed  to  be  made  by 
nieans  of  a  registration  statement  under  ulie 
SecurlUee  Act  of  1933; 

"(B)  any  acquisition  of  the  beneficial 
ownership  of  a  security  which,  together  with 
all  other  acquisitions  by  the  same  person  of 
securities  of  the  same  class  during  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months,  does  not  exceed  2  per 
centum  of  that  olase; 

■■(C)  any  acquisition  of  an  equity  security 
by  the  Issuer  of  such  security; 


"(D)  any  acquisition  or  proposed  acquisi- 
tion of  a  security  which  the  Commission,  by 
rulee  or  regulations  or  by  order,  shall  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  as  not 
entered  Into  for  the  purpose  of.  and  not  hav- 
ing the  effect  of.  changing  or  influencing  the 
control  of  the  Issuer  or  otherwise  as  not  com- 
prehended within  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. 

•■(e)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  issuer 
which  has  a  class  of  equity  securities  regis- 
tered pursuant  to  section  12  of  this  title,  or 
which  is  a  closed-end  Investment  company 
registered  under  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940.  to  purchase  any  equity  security 
issued  by  it  if  such  purchase  Is  in  contraven- 
tion of  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Commission,  in  the  public  interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  Investors,  may  adopt  (A)  to  de- 
fine acts  and  practices  which  are  faudulent, 
deceptive,  or  manipulative,  and  (B)  to  pre- 
scribe means  reasonably  designed  to  prevent 
such  acts  and  pr.^ctlces.  Such  rules  and  regu- 
lations may  require  such  Issuer  to  provide 
holders  of  equity  securities  of  such  class  with 
such  information  relating  to  the  reasons  for 
such  purchase,  the  source  of  funds,  llie  num- 
ber of  shares  to  be  purchased,  the  price  to 
be  paid  for  such  securities,  the  method  of 
purchase,  and  such  additional  Information, 
as  the  Commission  deems  necessary  or  appro- 
priate In  the  public  interest  or  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Investors,  or  which  the  Commis- 
.-lon  deems  to  be  material  to  a  determination 
whetiier  such  security  should  be  sold. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  a 
purchase  by  or  for  the  issuer,  or  any  person 
controlling,  controlled  by.  or  under  the  com- 
mon control  with  the  Issuer,  or  a  purchase 
subject  to  control  of  the  issuer  or  any  such 
person,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  purchase  by 
the  issuer." 

Sec.  3.  Section  14  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

••(d)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son, directly  or  indirectly,  by  use  of  the 
mails  or  by  any  means  or  instrumentality  of 
hiterstale  commerce  or  of  any  facility  of  a 
national  securities  exchange  or  otherwise,  to 
make  a  tender  offer  for.  or  a  request  or  in- 
vitation for  tenders  of,  any  class  of  any 
equity  security  which  is  registered  pursuant 
to  section  12  of  this  title,  or  any  equity,  se- 
curity issued  by  a  closed-end  Investment 
company  registered  under  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940,  if,  after  consumma- 
tion thereof,  such  person  would,  directly  or 
indirectly,  be  the  beneficial  owner  of  more 
than  10  per  centum  of  such  class,  unless  at 
the  time  copies  of  the  offer  or  request  or 
invitation  are  first  published  or  sent  or  given 
to  security  holders  such  person  has  filed 
with  the  Commission  a  statement  contain- 
ing such  of  the  Information  specified  In 
section  13(d)  of  this  title,  and  such  addi- 
tional Information  as  the  Commission  may 
by  rules  and  regulations  prescribe  as  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  in  the  public  Interest  or 
for  the  protection  of  investors.  All  requests 
or  invitations  for  tenders  or  advertisements 
making  a  tender  offer  or  requesting  or  In- 
viting tenders  of  such  a  security  shall  be 
filed  as  a  part  of  such  statement  and  shall 
contain  such  of  the  Information  contained 
in  such  statement  as  the  Commission  may 
by  rules  and  regulations  prescribe.  Copies 
of  any  additional  material  soliciting  or  re- 
questing such  tender  offers  subsequent  to 
the  initial  soUciUtlon  or  request  shall  con- 
tain such  Information  as  the  Commission 
may  by  rviles  and  regulations  prescribe  as 
necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  public  inter- 
est or  for  the  protection  of  investors,  and 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Commission  not  later 
than  the  time  copies  of  such  material  are 
first  published  or  sent  or  given  to  security 
holders.  Copies  of  all  statements.  In  the 
form  in  which  such  material  Is  furnished  to 
security  holders  and  the  Commission,  shall 
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be  sent  to  the  issuer  not  later  th.an  the  datp 
such  material  is  first  published  or  sent  or 
given  to  any  security  holders. 

"(2)  When  two  or  more  persons  act  as  :i 
partnership.  limited  partnership,  syndicate, 
or  other  group  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring, 
holding,  or  disposing  of  securities  of  an  is- 
suer, such  syndicate  or  group  shall  b«' 
deemed  a  "person"  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(3)  In  determining,  for  purposes  of  thi^ 
subsection,  any  percentage  of  a  class  of  an\ 
security,  such  class  shall  be  deemed  to  con- 
sist of  the  amount  of  the  outstandinp  .•se- 
curities of  such  class.  excluRlve  of  any  bc- 
curitles  of  such  class  held  by  or  for  the  -.^r- 
count  of  the  Issuer  or  a  subsidiary  of  tin 
issuer. 

"(4)  Any  solicitation  or  recommendatioi, 
to  the  holders  of  such  a  security  to  accept  <.i 
reject  a  tender  offer  or  request  or  Invltatioi. 
for  tenders  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  prescribe  as  necessary  or  appro- 
priate in  the  public  interest  or  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Investors. 

"(5)  Securities  deposited  pxirsuant  to  .. 
tender  offer  or  request  or  invitation  for  ten- 
ders may  be  withdrawn  by  or  on  behalf  oi 
the  depositor  at  any  time  imtil  the  explratioi. 
of  seven  days  after  the  time  definitive  copies 
of  the  offer  or  request  or  Invitation  are  first 
published  or  sent  or  given  to  security  holders 
and  at  any  time  rfter  sixty  days  from  the 
date  of  the  original  tender  offer  or  request  or 
invitation,  except  as  the  Commission  may 
otherwise  prescribe  by  rules,  regulations,  or 
order  as  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  or  for  the  protection  of  Investors. 
"(6)  Where  any  person  makes  a  tender  of- 
fer, or  request  or  invitation  for  tenders,  f c  - 
less  than  nil  the  outstanding  equity  securi 
ties  of  a  class,  and  where  a  greater  number  i  : 
securities  is  deposited  pursuant  thereto  witli 
in  ten  days  after  copies  of  the  offer  or  re- 
quest  or  invitation  are  first  published  or  sen- 
or  given  to  seciulty  holders  than  such  persoi. 
is  bound  or  willing  to  take  up  and  pay  for 
the  securities  taken  up  shall  be  taken  up  ;; 
nearly  as  may  be  pro  rata,  disregarding  frnc 
tlons.  according  to  the  number  of  securitlcf 
deposited  by  each  depositor.  The  provision' 
of  this  subsection  shall  also  apply  to  securi- 
ties deposited  within  ten  days  after  notice  o; 
an  Increase  In  the  consideration  offered  to  se- 
curity holders,  as  described  in  paragraph  (7). 
is  first  published  or  sent  or  given  to  secunt\ 
holders. 

"(7)  Where  any  person  varies  the  terms  of 
a  tender  offer  or  request  or  invitation  for 
tenders  before  the  expiration  thereof  by  in- 
creasing the  consideration  offered  to  holders 
of  such  securities,  such  person  shall  pay  the 
increased  consideration  to  each  security 
holder  whose  securities  are  taken  up  and  paid 
for  ptirsuant  to  the  tender  offer  or  request 
or  invitation  for  tenders  whether  or  not  such 
securities  have  been  taken  up  by  such  per- 
son before  the  variation  of  the  tender  offe: 
or  request  or  invitation. 

■  ( 8 )  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  .apply  to  any  offer  for.  or  request  or  In- 
vitation for  tenders  of.  any  security — 

"(A)    proposed  to  be  made  by  means  of    . 
registration  statement  under  the  Securltie 
Act  of  1933; 

■'(B)  If  the  acquisition  of  such  security,  to- 
gether with  all  other  acquisitions  by  the  same 
person  of  securities  of  the  same  class  durlnc 
the  preceding  twelve  months,  would  not  ex- 
ceed 2  per  centum  of  that  class: 

•■(C)  by  the  issuer  of  such  security;  or 
'■(D)  which  the  Commission,  by  rules  or 
regulations  or  by  order,  shall  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  as  not  en- 
tered into  for  the  purpose  of.  and  not  having 
the  effect  of.  changing  or  Influencing  the 
control  of  the  issuer  or  otherwise  as  not  com- 
prehended within  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. 

■■(e)   It  shall  be  unlawful  fox  any  person 
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to  make  any  untrue  statement  of  u  material 
fact  or  omit  to  state  any  material  fact  neces- 
sary In  order  to  make  the  statements  made, 
in  the  light  of  the  clrcumstancee  under 
which  they  are  made,  not  misleading.  f>r  to 
engage  in  any  fratidulent.  deceptive,  or 
manipulative  acts  or  practices,  in  connection 
with  any  tender  offer  or  request  or  invitation 
XoT  tenders,  or  any  solicitation  of  security 
liolders  in  oppofiitlon  to  or  in  Ia\or  of  any 
.-.uch  offer,  request,  or  invitation. 

••(f)  If.  pursuant  to  any  arrangement  or 
understanding  with  the  person  or  persons 
-icqulrlng  securities  in  a  transaction  sub- 
ject to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  or  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  13  of  this  title,  any 
persons  are  to  be  elected  or  designated  as 
directors  of  the  issuer,  otherwi.se  tlian  at  a 
meeting  of  security  holders,  and  the  persons 
.,o  elected  or  designated  will  constitute  a 
majority  of  the  directors  of  the  issuer,  then. 
l)rior  to  the  time  any  such  person  takes  office 
Its  a  director,  and  in  accordance  wit  h  rtiles 
and  regulations  prescribed  tiy  tlie  Commis- 
sion, the  issuer  shall  file  with  the  Commls- 
.sion.  and  transmit  to  all  holders  of  record 
of  securities  of  the  issuer  who  would  be 
entitled  to  vote  at  a  meeting  for  election  of 
directors.  Information  substantially  equiva- 
lent to  the  Information  which  would  be  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  or  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion to  be  transmitted  if  such  person  or  per- 
sons were  nominees  lor  election  as  directors 
it  a  meeting  of  such  security  holders." 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  I.s  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  legis- 
lation directed  at  any  single  group  or 
individual? 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  is  not.  It  is  a  general 
law  apphcable  to  any  tender  or  offer  to 
take  over  or  to  purchase  control  through 
cash  transactions  by  the  same  powers  in 
the  Commission  that  prevail  now  in 
liroxy  by  a  disclosure  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  statement.  I  appreciate 
Ills  yielding.  I  have  only  one  other  ques- 
tion. Were  there  any  evidences  in  the 
hearings  on  the  presentation  of  this  bill 
that  there  is  this  need  for  public  dis- 
closure in  the  national  interest  or  our 
investment  .security  therein? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Tliere  is  a  rather  large 
tx>dy  of  such  evidence.  I  think  the  ap- 
pearance before  the  committee  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Commission,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  the  American  Bankers' 
Association,  the  American  Life  Conven- 
tion, and  the  Life  Insurance  Associa- 
tion of  America,  and  niunerous  other 
leading  financial  groups  would  indicate 
a  strong  backing  for  this  type  of  legisla- 
uon. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  gen- 
ileman  find  any  objection  as  far  as  the 
hearings  are  concerned  to  the  cash  ten- 
der offer  over  the  proxy  contest,  the 
leading  cause  of  mergers  and  bigness  in 
ousiness? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  find  nothing  inherently 
wrong  as  long  as  full  disclosure  is  made. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  there  any 
•ndication  that  this  should  be  a  normal 


function  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commi-sslon? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  believe  by  custom  since 
the  1934  act  this  or  a  related  fimction  has 
been  verj-  much  a  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

Mr.  HALL.  And  we  do  not  find  it  nec- 
essary to  spend  anotltcr  $875,000  to  aid 
and  abet  them  in  this  further  di-sclosure 
effort? 

Mr.  MOSS.  No.  and  it  is  not  felt  by 
tlie  Commission  that  this  would  add  any 
appreciable  amount  of  burden  to  the 
work  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  SPRINGER,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  abbreviate  this,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  require  dl-sclosure 
in  two  situations  which  the  SEC  believes 
oufiht  to  be  required. 

Tlie  first  is  when  persons  make  a  take- 
over bid,  very  similar  to  the  one  wliich 
Huiihes  made  on  ABC  a  week  aso  la.M 
Tuesday. 

Tlie  .second  Is  where  a  corporation 
buys  up  its  own  stock. 

When  the  parties  are  playing  ilie  take- 
over game  and  scrambling  for  :-hares. 
certainly  disclosure  is  clearly  needed  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  remainlns  stock- 
holders. Unless  the  individual  stock- 
holders have  knowledge  of  takeover  bids 
they  simply  will  not  know  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  their  own  stock.  There  is 
no  way  of  knowing,  unless  there  is  a  dis- 
closure of  the  takeover  bid  revealed 
through  the  SEC. 

I  believe  that  many  Members  know  of 
instances  where  corporations  buy  up 
stock  for  their  own  pension  and  profit 
sharing  purposes.  The  need  here  for  SEC 
interference  may  be  less,  but  certainly 
when  the  company  is  buying  up  stock  to 
invest  In  pension  sharing  plans  there 
ought  to  be  disclosure  to  everybody  el.se 
who  is  dealing  in  the  market  In  that  par- 
ticular stock. 

To  meet  these  two  problems  the  com- 
mittee says  that  the  SEC  rales  must  be 
for  the  purpose  of  first  defining  fraudu- 
lent, deceptive,  and  manipulative  prac- 
tices; and,  second,  prescribing  means  to 
prevent  those  manipulative  practices.  As 
long  as  the  Commission  has  that  power 
to  force  disclosure  and  secondly  to  be 
able  to  define  what  manipulative,  decep- 
tive or  fraudulent  practices  are.  then  I 
believe  we  are  safe  in  this  field. 

The  committee  gave  real  considera- 
tion to  all  the  evidence  which  was  in- 
troduced. We  did  have  .some  objections 
raised.  We  modified  the  bill,  we  thought, 
to  meet  some  of  these  objections  by  some 
of  the  large  companies  which  were  pur- 
chasing stock  for  pension  plans,  but  we 
did  not  modify  it  to  prevent  the  SEC  from 
reasonably  forcing  disclosure. 

I  recommend  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Keith]  . 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  deference 
to  those  who  are  eager  for  a  vote  and 
because  of  the  excellent  presentation  of 
the  case  which  has  been  made  by  my  col- 
leagues from  California  and  Illinois,  I 
will  extend  ray  remarks.  I  state  further 
there  is  a  proviso  which  makes  this  not 
apply  to  the  corporation  which  does  not 


qualify  under  .section  12- g>  of  the  Se- 
curities Act:  namely,  a  corporation  with 
less  than  $1  million  and  fewer  than  500 
.shareholders. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Watson  I . 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  in 
order  to  establish  .some  legislative  his- 
tory on  this  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation here,  we  sliould  insert  some  re- 
marks at  this  i)oint  In  the  Record,  and  I 
liope  that  the  Meiiibeis  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  reading  these 
remarks  a  little  later  on  In  oi-der  to  get 
a  little  Interpretative  help  as  far  as  this 
legislation  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Hou.se  to  the  fact  that  the 
committee  made  clarifying  clianges  in 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  with  re- 
gard to  the  purcha.se  by  an  issuer  of  its 
own  .securities.  As  passed  by  the  Senate, 
.several  questions  were  raised  as  to  the 
application  of  the  legislation  to  pur- 
chases to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  em- 
ployee benefit  plans.  The  report  of  the 
House  committee,  in  explaining  the 
changes  adopted  by  it,  makes  clear  that 
the  rules  and  regulations  which  the  SEC 
IS  empowei-ed  to  piomulgate  are  not  in- 
tended to  pi-event  legitimate  purchases 
by  llie  issuer  of  its  own  .securities  for 
normal  activities,  such  as  acquisitions  for 
distiibulion  under  a  stock  option,  em- 
ployees' stock  purcha.se.  employees'  sav- 
ing, bonus,  or  incentive  plan. 

I  also  want  to  note  that  during  the 
cour.se  of  this  legislation  the  SEC  pre- 
pared a  diaft  of  proposed  rule  lOb-10  de- 
signed to  implement  its  rulemaking  au- 
thority. This  draft  was  circulated  to  a 
small  group  of  interested  parties.  I  un- 
derstand there  was  substantial  industry 
opposition  to  it  because  of  its  adverse  ef- 
fect on  legitimate  purchases  of  securities 
by  the  issuer  or  its  pension,  profit  shar- 
ing or  other  employee  benefit  plan.  En- 
actment of  this  legislation  does  not  rep- 
resent approval  of  the  draft  of  the  pro- 
posed lules.  The  subject  should  be  care- 
fully reviewed  by  all  concerned  in  light 
of  the  authority  more  clearly  stated  in 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  f lom  Ohio  i  Mr, 
Whalen  \ . 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  similar  to  S.  510  as 
amended  by  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee.  Therefore.  I  am 
taking  this  opportunity  to  urge  its  pas- 
.sage  as  it  comes  befoi^  us  today  under 
the  suspension  of  the  i-ules. 

As  you  know,  this  legislation,  which 
passed  the  Senate  last  year,  amends  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  by  re- 
quiring the  disclosure  of  pertinent  in- 
loi'TTiation  and  would  afTord  other  pro- 
tections to  stockholders,  first,  when  a 
person  or  group  of  persons  .seeks  to  ac- 
quire a  substantial  block  of  equity  secui  i- 
ties  of  a  corporation  by  a  cash  tender 
offer,  alternately  called  a  •takeover  bid." 
or  through  open  market  or  privately 
negotiated  purchases,  or  second,  when  a 
corporation  repurchases  its  own  equity 
securities. 

Although  the  Securities  Act  oi  1933 
and  the  Securities  Exchaniie  Act  of  1934 
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provide  protection  for  millions  of  invest- 
ors by  requiring  full  disclosure  of  In- 
formation in  connection  with  the  public 
offering  or  trading  of  securities,  there  Is 
a  gap  in  these  laws  which  leaves  the  cash 
tender  offer  exempt  from  these  disclosure 
provisions.  At  present,  the  shareholder 
must  make  a  decLslon  to  reject  or  accept 
a  bid  for  his  securities  on  the  basis  of  a 
market  price  which  reflects  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  company  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  present  management 
and  its  policies  will  continue.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  has  no  information  re- 
garding the  person  seeking  control.  Cer- 
tainly, the  shareholder  should  be  able  to 
obtain  relevant  information  concerning 
the  persons  who  seek  control  and  their 
plans.  Under  S.  510.  this  information 
would  be  available,  thus  affording  the 
investor  an  opportunity  to  make  a  fac- 
tual decision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  the  House  will 
favorably  consider  this  measure. 

Mr.  SPTONGER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  dl.stinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Brown  I. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  report  I  notice  this 
statement: 

statements  were  received  for  the  record  In 
opposition  to  the  measure  from  two  drug 
manufacturing  firms. 

Could  the  gentleman  tell  me  the  nature 
of  this  opposition? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California 

Ml-.  MOSS.  The  amendments  re- 
quested by  the  two  dioig  manufacturing 
companies  were  to  exempt  transactions 
in  their  own  stock  up  to  2  percent  of 
the  total  amount  \n  any  one  year.  Two 
percent  applied  to  some  of  our  American 
corporations  can  gain  effective  conti"ol 
and  the  exemption  was  not  felt  by  the 
committee  to  be  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  on  that  further  that  as  I  re- 
call it  there  were  three  or  four  votes  for 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  here 
being  considered  generally  is  the  same 
as  it  passed  the  Senate.  The  committee 
has  made  four  amendments  to  the  Sen- 
ate bill  which  I  think  briefly  might  be 
discussed. 

The  first  is  to  include  certain  closed- 
end  investment  companies  which  inad- 
vertently by  reason  of  a  cross  reference 
to  section  12ig)  of  the  1934  act  had 
been  omitted. 

The  second  is  to  provide  for  the 
naming  to  the  Commission  and  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  of  the  source  of 
bank  credit  where  used  by  a  person 
making  a  takeover  bid,  but  for  the  con- 
fidential treatment  of  the  name  of  such 
bnnk. 

Tlie  third  is  to  provide  that  the  rules 
and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  relating  to  the  acquisition 
by  a  corporation  of  its  own  stock,  are  to 
be  designed  for  the  purpose  of  defining 
acts  and  practices  which  are  fraudulent, 
deceptive,  or  manipulative,  and  to  pre- 
scribe   means    reasonably    designed    to 


prevent  such  acts  and  practices.  The 
original  language  might  have  been  in- 
terpreted, although  not  so  intended,  as 
giving  the  Commission  a  broader  basis 
for  the  prescription  of  rules  unassocl- 
ated  with  this  purpose.  The  committee 
amendment  makes  it  clear  that  these 
rules  which  the  commission  is  em- 
powered to  promulgate  are  not  in- 
tended to  prevent  legitimate  pur- 
chases by  the  Lssuer  of  its  own  securi- 
ties for  normal  activities  such  as 
acquisition  for  distribution  under 
bonus  or  Incentive  plans.  In  such  con- 
nection, I  stress  the  word  "prevent,"  for 
while  It  is  the  intent  that  the  Commis- 
sion In  nowise  should  prevent  such 
normal  activities,  nevertheless,  it  is 
clear  that  the  lules  and  regulations  are 
to  be  designed  to  provide  the  informa- 
tion and  procedures  which  the  Commis- 
sion feels  are  necessary  in  the  public 
interest  to  provide  means  reasonably 
designed  to  prevent  fraudulent,  decep- 
tive, or  manipulative  acts. 

In  connection  with  this  provision, 
certain  questions  were  raised  by  some 
individuals  regarding  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Commission  under  section 
10<b>  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act. 
I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  does  not  rep- 
re.sent  approval  of  certain  suggestions 
made  for  revisions  of  rules  under  that 
other  section.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
should  be  equally  clear  that  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  does  not  rep- 
resent disapproval  of  any  suggested 
rules  under  section  10<b>.  That  section 
stands  on  its  own  feet. 

The  fourth  amendment  made  by  the 
committee  is  to  make  it  clear  that  in 
tlie  purchase  of  securities  by  a  corpora- 
tion, purchases  by  others  under  common 
control  with  the  corporation  also  are  to 
be  considered,  but  purchases  by  pension 
or  other  plans  under  arrangements 
wliere  the  management  of  such  plans 
is  completely  independent  from  the  is- 
suer, or  persons  under  control  of  the 
issuer,  are  not  to  be  included.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  exclude 
those  purchases  made  by  a  bank  or  in- 
surance company,  or  others  acting  as 
titistees  under  a  completely  independent 
plan. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Mossl  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  S.  510  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  < two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REGULATION  OF  FUTURES  TRAD- 
ING IN  FROZEN  CONCENTRATED 
ORANGE  JUICE 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (S. 
3143)  to  amend  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act,  as  amended,  to  make  frozen 
concentrated  orange  juice  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  such  act. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  3143 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
third  sentence  of  section  2(a)  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act.  as  lunended  (7  U.S.C. 
2).  is  amended  by  striking  ovit  "and  live- 
stock products"  and  in.sertlnf?  In  lieu  there- 
of ••.  livestock  products,  and  frozen  concen- 
trated orange  juice". 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demand- 
ed? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  .second. 

Tlic  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  at  this  tim? 
desires  to  express  appreciation  to  all  of 
the  Members  for  their  understanding 
and  their  patience. 

Without  objection,  a  second  will  be 
considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pa.ss  the  bills.  3143. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  ths 
tabic. 


STATE  FIREARMS  CONTROL 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP   1968 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
later  this  week  the  House  will  be  called 
upon  to  consider  H.R.  17735,  the  State 
Firearms  Control  Assistance  Act  of  1963. 
Like  the  other  Members  of  Congress.  I 
have  been  virtually  snowed  under  by  let- 
ters from  my  constituents  both  for  and 
against  this  legislation. 

A  good  friend  of  mine,  the  Honorable 
Homer  E.  Peters,  an  attorney  at  law.  from 
Albany,  N.Y.,  recently  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Knickerbocker  News,  a 
newspaper  publislied  in  Albany.  NY., 
stating  briefly  his  opposition  to  certain 
features  of  the  proposed  gun  legislation. 
The  editor  saw  fit  to  comment  on  his  let- 
ter, and  Mr.  Peters  thereupon  wrote  him 
a  long  letter  setting  forth  in  greater  de- 
tail his  reasons  for  supporting  gun  legis- 
lation but  opposing  registration.  I  think 
Mr.  Peters'  letter  is  enlightening  and 
should  be  read  by  all  Members,  particu- 
larly by  those  who  constitute  our  Judi- 
ciary Committee  in  the  House.  I  insert 
the  newspaper  article  and  Mr.  Peters'  let- 
ter in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
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JtJXT   12.   19G8 
The  Eorron. 
Knickerbocker  News. 
Albany.  NY. 

Dear  Sir:  Thank  you  lor  publisliing  on 
July  9th  my  comments  upon  gun  control 
legislation.  At  the  time  the  published  letter 
was  written,  the  thrust  of  the  arRvmients  in 
favor  of  strict  gun  control  legislation,  includ- 
ing registration  of  all  guns,  was  the  existence 
of  similar  laws  in  Europe  and  Japan  This 
argument  was.  of  course,  without  any  real 
merit,  so  some  new  justllicallon  for  laws  re- 
quiring the  registration  of  guns  had  to  bo 
advanced  by  the  proponents  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

It  is  now  contended  that  registration  of  all 
guns,  sporting  or  otherwise,  would  render  law- 
enforcement  easier  and  more  effective.  This 
contention  may  be  true,  but  by  itself  fur- 
nishes no  Justification  for  enactment  of  a  law 
as  proposed,  requiring  registration  of  guns, 
the  fingerprinting  ,nnd  photographing  of 
owners. 

Merely  because  the  enactment  of  soiiie  law 
Will  render  law  enforcement  easier  by  placing 
more  power  in  the  hands  of  the  police  does 
not  justify  the  passage  of  the  legislation. 
This  principle  Is  basic  and  I  am  certain  nil 
private  citizens,  other  than  police  authorities, 
will  agree  with  It.  For  example,  if  all  citi- 
zens were  required  to  carry  identification 
cards  bearing  their  lingerprints  and  photo- 
graphs and  to  report  to  the  police  when  they 
move  from  one  place  to  another,  hiw  enforce- 
ment would  be  made  far  more  efficient  and 
probably  would  be  crime  restrictive  as  a 
result,  but  I  am  sure  such  enactment  would 
be  opposed  by  most  citizens  as  an  unreason- 
able infringement  upon  personal  liberty  and 
another  step  toward  a  police  state. 

The  statement  in  the  comments  appended 
to  my  letter  to  the  effect  that  'no  bona  fide 
hunter  would  be  deprived  of  his  weapon  by 
any  present  or  contemplated  law"  is  highly 
questionable  and  of  doubtful  validity.  No 
person  in  or  out  of  government  can  with  as- 
surance or  any  reliability  tnake  such  a  com- 
mitment. It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
once  all  guns  are  registered,  there  is  a  public 
record  of  each  owner,  his  fingerprints,  his 
photograph,  his  address  and  the  serial  num- 
ber of  each  gun. 

I  am  sure  you  will  recall  that  prior  to 
World  War  II.  Holland  had  a  statute  requir- 
ing the  registration  of  all  guns  by  their  own- 
ers. When  the  Germans  Invaded  Holland,  one 
of  their  first  acts  was  to  impound  or  seize  all 
of  the  guns  so  registered.  Any  citizen  un- 
able to  account  for  the  whereabouts  of  his 
gun  was  promptly  Jailed.  As  a  result  of  this 
gun  registration  law.  the  invaders  were  able 
to  disarm  all  citizens  of  Holland  and  effec- 
tively destroy  armed  resistance.  This  ex- 
ample furnishes  a  cogent  argument  by  Itself 
against  any  law  reqiiiring  the  registration  of 
firearms. 

Can  you.  or  any  other  person,  if  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  enacted,  assure  any 
hunter  that  when  some  civil  disorder  occurs 
in  I  community,  that  all  guns  which  have 
been  registered  therein  will  not  be  promptly 
confiscated  and  held  in  protective  custody 
until  the  whim  of  the  law  enforcement 
agency  impounding  them  elects  to  return 
them  to  their  owners? 

Can  you,  or  any  other  person,  assure  any 
hunter  that  when  a  crime  is  committed  In 
a  community  by  the  use  of  a  gun  and  the 
gun  is  not  found,  that  the  police  will  not 
come  to  hunters'  homes  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night,  require  them  to  account  for  all 
their  guns  and  Impound  such  .is  the  police 
might  elect  to  seize? 

Can  you.  or  any  other  i>erson.  as  you  imply, 
assure  a  hunter  what  further  law  is  "con- 
templated" in  reference  to  rifles  and  shot- 
guns now  In  the  hunds  of  l.iw-ablding 
citizens? 

I  am  certain  that  If  hunters  could  be 
assured — which  they  obviously  cannot  be — 


that  nothing  fvirthcr  would  he  done  to 
harass  them,  once  their  guns  were  regis- 
tered, their  lingerprints  and  photographs 
taken,  ;ind  ii  license  issued  to  them,  that  op- 
Ix>sitlon  to  the  projxised  reglstr.ition  legis- 
lation would  diminish.  It  i.s  the  potential 
opportunity  for  continued  liaras.sment  iind 
the  enactment  of  iniiilemeniing  Inws  which 
the  legislation  clearly  opens  up  that  is  the 
basis  lor  most  of  the  opposition  to  this 
legislation. 

Tho.se  who  do  not  own  giuis.  or  those  who 
have  n.)t  expressed  or  con.'^idcred  all  of  the 
.idverse  possibiliiies  which  the  legislation 
presents,  are.  of  course.  In  support  of  the 
propo.vpd  Imw.  This  type  of  blind  niid  unln- 
li>rniPd  supjjorr  should  not  Ije  f;lven  nny 
weight  by  the  members  of  Congress  consid- 
ering the  legislation. 

To  attempt,  as  a  Justilicalion  f^n  the  pm- 
po.sed  law.  to  equate  gun  reglstialion  with 
rcgistiMtlon.  for  example,  of  auiiimobiles.  is 
spncious.  First,  an  owner  of  a  motor  vehicle 
i.s  not  required  to  register  it  unless  he  pro- 
IK>'.r3  l->  drive  it  upon  a  public  hlgliway.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  owner  of  ;iny  rifle  or 
shotgun,  wherever  the  firearm  was  kept  or 
whether  it  \^•as  ever  u.sed  or  not.  would  be 
required  to  register  tlie  gun.  and  the  owner 
subjected  to  (ingerpriming  and  photogniph- 
ing.  Second,  once  registered,  a  motor  vehicle 
legally  may  be  loaned  to  any  person.  It  may 
legally  be  driven  by  any  licensed  driver,  it 
may  legally  Ije  sold  to  anyone,  it  may  legally 
be  driven  across  state  lines,  or  It  may  legally 
be  Junked  without  reporting  this  fact  to 
anyone. 

Not  so  under  the  proposed  gun  registration 
legislation.  Under  the  proposed  law  an  owner 
of  a  gun  could  not  legally  sell  the  gun  to 
anyone  he  wished,  he  could  not  legally  loan 
it.  his  right  to  take  his  gun  across  a  state 
line  would  be  drastically  restricted,  and  he 
rould  not  legally  destroy  the  gun  with 
Impunity 

To  read  or  listen  to  the  propaganda  as  to 
the  necessity  of  gun  control  legislation,  an 
uninformed  person  would  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  few,  if  any,  laws  presently  ex- 
ist or  control  the  use  or  sale  of  all  types  of 
guns.  On  the  contrary  many  states  and  cities 
have  extremely  strict  gun  control  statutes. 
For  your  information.  I  enclose  a  few  of  the 
statutes  of  this  state,  which  I  am  sure  you 
will  concede,  if  enforced,  would  materially 
reduce  crimes  with  guns.  Tliese  statutes, 
among  others,  are  Title  P,  Sees.  265.00-265.35, 
and  Title  W,  Sees.  400-400.05  of  the  Penal 
Law. 

These  laws  relate  to  possession  under  cer- 
tain conditions  of  all  guns,  the  licensing  of 
dealers,  reporting  of  sales  In  designated  in- 
stances to  the  police,  the  firing  of  guns,  who 
may  legally  own  or  possess  guns  and  other  re- 
lated subjects.  In  addition,  the  Conserva- 
tion Law  prohibits  hunting  within  500  feet 
of  any  dwelling  and  the  licensing  of  any 
hunter  unless  he  can  prove  that  he  was  pre- 
viously licensed  or  that  he  had  taken  and 
passed  a  prescribed  course  In  handling  and 
using  gvtns. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  these  laws  are  not 
rigidly  enforced  and  this  fact  has  led  many 
of  our  uninformed  citizens  to  suspect  that 
such  laws  do  not  exist. 

What  I  have  said  above  is  limited  to  the 
possession  and  vise  of  rifles  and  shotguns  for 
sporting  purposes  or  for  self  defense  upon  the 
property  or  household  of  a  citizen.  I  am  not 
opposed,  nor  Is  anyone  else  with  whom  I  have 
discussed  the  subject,  opposed  to  a  watting 
period  for  purchasing  new  firearms,  a  prohibi- 
tion against  mail  order  sales,  sales  by  li- 
censed dealers  only  to  gun  owners  posses- 
sing Identification  cards  similnr  to  those 
presently  Issued  throughout  the  country  to 
millions  of  hunters  as  a  condition  of  their 
having  the  privilege  of  hunting. 

However,  I  am  opposed,  without  some  de- 
finitive proof  of  necessity,  to  the  enactment 
of  any  legislation  which  will  have  the  posi- 


tive effect  of  further  restricting  the  personal 
liberties  of  our  citizens  by  placing  them  at 
the  mercy  of  our  police  officers  If  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  positively  or  effec- 
tively prevent  crimes.  I  am  cert.iln  It  would 
be  unopposed  In  spite  ot  its  restrictions 
upon  our  personal  liberties  However,  law  cn- 
hircpinenl  experience  ha.s  demonstrated  in 
the  field  of  gun  control  that  crime  has  not 
been  m.iterially  deterred  by  strict  gun  con- 
trol statutes. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  the  Kite  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  the  City  of  Philadelphia  en- 
acted .nn  extremely  rigid  gun  control  ordi- 
nance. Tlie  District  Attorney  of  that  city 
was  recently  quoted  as  saying  that  ihc  or- 
dinance has  not  had  any  appreciable  effect 
upon  the  reduction  of  crimes  by  the  use 
of  firearms  and  many  of  those  voting  for 
ilie  ordinance  are  now  apologizing  to  their 
constitiitent-s. 

The  stiiti.stics  reorntlv  given  by  Attorney 
Cienenl  Clark  purporting  to  demonstrate 
that  crlines  by  guns  are  lower  in  slates  hav- 
ing .strict  gun  control  laws  Is  of  doubtful 
validity  since  he  failed  to  include  in  his  sub- 
mission many  aiates  which  have  very  few 
control  st.itutes.  and  very  few  crimes  with 
guns,  such  as  Vermont 

The  jiroponents  of  strict  iiun  convrol  laws 
appear  to  find  something  .sinister  or  evil  in 
the  so-called  lobbying  t;ictlcs  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association.  I  am  not  now  nor  have  I 
ever  been  a  member  of  this  association.  There 
is  nothing  illegal  about  any  person  or  n.sso- 
ciatlon  attempting  to  influence  legislation. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  other  effective 
way  that  legislators  may  be  Informed  of  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  legist;. tlon.  Because  the 
proponents  of  strict  gun  control  legislation 
believe  their  wishes  are  being  thwarted  by 
the  National  Rifle  A.ssociation  does  not  fur- 
nish any  Justification  for  attacking  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  members  of  that  organization. 
The  fact  that  someone  disagrees  with  me  or 
my  views  does  not  necessarily  make  him  evil 
or  wrong. 

I  personally  question  the  astuteness  and 
the  v.illdity  of  the  arguments  of  many  of 
those  well-meaning  citizens  who  support  the 
strict  gun  control  legislation  now  before 
Congress,  but  I  do  not  question  their  integ- 
rity or  their  right  to  advance  their  conten- 
tions, regardless  of  their  soundness. 

You  are  apparently  under  the  Impression 
that  hunters  feel  that  they  are  entitled  to 
some  special  consideration  not  accorded  to 
other  citizens.  Such  an  impression,  I  believe. 
Is  grossly  erroneous.  In  advancing  such  an 
assumption,  you  should  remember  that  hunt- 
ers are  generally  lawablding.  and  tax-paying 
citizens.  To  hunt  they  must  be  licensed  and 
In  this  state  must  annually  prove,  to  obtain 
their  licenses,  that  they  had  one  the  year 
before  or  have  been  accredited  as  qualified 
to  use  safely  a  gun  while  hunting. 

Most  of  these  hunters  have  already  been 
licensed  or  registered  in  all  of  the  categories 
you  mention  in  your  appendix  to  my  letter. 
Accordingly,  they  are  not.  and  do  not  seek 
any  special  privilege  or  treatment. 

However,  on  the  other  hand,  they  properly. 
In  my  opinion,  resent  any  law  subjecting 
them  to  the  same  treatment  presently  ac- 
corded to  persons  charged  with  crimes, 
namely,  fingerprinting  and  "mugging"  or 
photographing. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Homer  E.  Peters. 

M.ML  B.\c:   A  Hunter,  He's  Against  Gun 
Law^ 

Recent  articles  appearing  In  your  news- 
paper in  favor  of  so-c.'.lled  gun  control 
legislation  seem  to  rely  upon  the  fact  that 
few  guns  are  owned  or  usea  in  Europe  or  in 
Japan.  From  this  premise  it  is  argued  the 
same  principle  should  apply  in  this  country. 

By  the  same  logic  it  would  be  contended 
With  some  force,  that  since  jury  trials  are  not 
permitted,    except    to    a    limited    degree    in 
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those  same  countries.   Jury   trials  should   be 
curtailed  drastically  In  the  United  States 

The  fact  Is  that  this  is  not  any  valid 
grounds  for  comparing  the  statutes  of  one 
country  with  thoee  of  another,  unless  the 
conditions  which  exist  in  relation  to  those 
stattites  in  each  country  are  substantially 
the  same. 

In  Europe  and  in  Japan  there  never  has 
been  for  centuries  any  sport  ot  hunting, 
whereby  lands  are  open  to  the  (.'eneral  pub- 
lic. Hunting  in  thoee  countries  is  a  rich 
man's  sport  limited  to  a  relatively  privileged 
lew  people.  In  this  country  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  moet  of  our  states  pro- 
mote and  encourage  as  a  sport,  hunting  for 
wildlife.  Tliere  are  literally  thousands  of 
acres  of  shore  front,  upland  country  and  for- 
ests where  the  citizens  of  this  country  enjoy 
hunting  as  a  sport.  To  enjoy  this  sport,  rifles 
and  shotguns  must  be  possessed  by  the  par- 
ticipants. 

Hunting,  to  thousands  of  our  citizens  is 
an  excellent  form  of  recreation.  The  fact  that 
many  people  prefer  other  forms  of  recreation 
Is  not  any  grounds  for  denying  the  recrea- 
tion of  hunting  to  those  who  enjoy  it. 

I  have  yet  to  hear  any  person  who  enjoys 
hunting  as  a  sport  advocate  gun  control  leg- 
islation B*yond  limiting  the  sale  of  firearms 
by  mall  or  to  criminals,  minors,  or  those 
mentally  HI.  Those  such  as  the  recently-cen- 
sored Senator  Dodd  who  advocate  the  regis- 
tration of  individual  guns,  you  will  find,  do 
not,  and  never  have  enjoyed  hunting  a£  a 
.sport  and  couldn't  care  less  whether  hunting 
is  permitted. 

The  most  dangerous  instrumentality  with- 
in this  country  is  the  private  automobile. 
Thousands  are  killed  and  injure<l  yearly  by 
the  automobile.  There  is  more  sense  or  logic 
to  enacting  legislation  which  will  make  it 
extremely  expensive  or  difflcult  to  (|ualify  as 
an  owner  of  an  automobile,  than  there  is  to 
enact  similar  legislation  affecting  the  owner- 
ship of  rifles  and  shotguns. 

1  have  hunted  for  many  years  and  am  ac- 
(|uainted  with  scores  of  people  who  own  or 
have  owned  rifles  or  shotgtins,  not  one  of 
them  to  my  knowledge,  has  ever  been  injured 
by  a  rifle  or  shotgun.  Unfortunately  I  cjin- 
not  say  the  same  about  my  friends  and  ac- 
(|tiaintances  and  their  automobiles. 

The  fact  that  people  have  been  killed  or  in- 
jured by  rifles  or  shotguns  lurnishes  no 
more  justification  for  unnecessarily  or  piinl- 
tively  harrassing  the  owners  of  them  than 
does  the  fact  that  persons  are  dvUy  being 
killed  or  maimed  by  motor  vehicles  which 
they  own  and  operate. 

Homer  E.  Peters. 

Albany. 

Note. — The  two  chief  gun  control  laws 
before  Congress  call  for  registration  of  gun 
owners  or  guns,  or  both.  This  no  more  con- 
stitutes "unnecessarily  or  punitively  har- 
assing" the  gun  owners  thi'.n  registration  of 
births,  marriages,  deaths,  uutomobilee.  driv- 
ers, boats,  airplanes  or  pilots  represents  sim- 
ilar harassment.  What  makes  hunters  and, 
of  all  things,  guns,  deserving  of  special  treat- 
ment? No  bona  fide  hunter  would  be  de- 
prived of  his  weapon  by  any  present  or  con- 
templated law.  Any  inconvenience  involved 
in  registration  would  be  infinitesimal  com- 
ptired  with  the  benefits  involved. 


THE   INTERNAL   SECURITY    OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr    Speaker,  it 


is  a  perfectly  natural  reflexive  reaction 
for  those  who  have  supported  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  in  a 
tumultous  hi.story  which  has  included 
continual  assaults  on  its  integrity  to  be 
suspicious  of  changes  and  be  apprehen- 
sive that  they  may  be  subversively  in- 
spired. But  as  the  sponsor  of  House 
Resolution  149.  companion  to  House  Res- 
olution 148  introduced  by  my  colleague 
from  Missouri  I  Mr  IcHonril.  I  am  con- 
cerned at  the  way  the  resolution  is  be- 
ing misint-erpreted  by  ."^ome  of  those 
most  deeply  interested  in  the  work  of 
tilt  committee. 

Service  on  this  committee  is  the  best 
way  I  know  to  become  convinced  of  '.he 
need  lor  continued  congressional  over- 
sight over  the  operation  of  the  security 
.system  of  this  country.  The  farflung. 
.subterranean  and  devious  network  of 
forces  which  surface  with  the  prodding 
of  our  investigations  is  as  active  and 
potent  as  ever  and  constantly  capitaliz- 
ing upon  each  area  of  weakness  or  dis- 
.'^ention  m  American  society.  The  violent, 
dissident  spirit  abroad  in  this  countiy 
is  a  lertile  breeding  pround  for  Com- 
rnuni.'-t  cells  and  daily  new  militant  sub- 
versive terrorist  groups  seem  to  spring 
into  being.  I  would  be  the  last  to  sug- 
gest that  we  now  proceed  to  weaken  or 
destroy  this  vital  committee  as  is  being 
suggested. 

An  actual  comparison  of  the  original 
mandate  with  the  suggested  changes 
sliould  unequivocally  dispel  all  doubts 
and  demonstrate  that  what  will  be  ac- 
complished is  the  strengthening,  clari- 
fication and  broadening  of  the  powers 
of  the  committee. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  commit- 
tee are  now  described  as  follows; 

(b)  The  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  is 
authorized  to  make  from  time  to  time  in- 
vestigations of  (1)  the  extent,  character,  and 
objects  of  un-American  propaganda  activ- 
ities in  the  United  States,  (2)  the  diffusion 
within  the  United  States  of  subversive  and 
un-American  propaganda  that  is  instigated 
from  foreign  countries  or  of  a  domestic  or- 
igin and  attacks  the  principle  of  the  form  of 
government  as  E-iiaranteed  by  our  Constitu- 
tion, and  (3)  all  other  questions  in  relation 
thereto  that  would  aid  Congress  in  any  nec- 
essary remedial  legislation. 

House  Resolution  148  and  House  Reso- 
lution 149.  will  change  them  as  follows: 

■'11.  Committee  on   Internal  Security. 

•■(u)  Measures  relating  to  Communist  and 
other  subversive  activities  affecting  the  in- 
ternal  security  of   the  United   States. 

■■(b)  The  Committee  on  Internal  Security, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  is  au- 
thorized to  make  Investigations  from  time  to 
time  of  ( 1 )  the  extent,  character,  objectives, 
and  .'vctivities  within  the  United  Stales  of  or- 
ganizations or  groups,  whether  of  foreign  or 
domestic  origin,  their  members,  agents  and 
.■>lfiliates.  which  seek  to  establish,  or  assist  in 
the  establishment  of,  a  totalitarian  tlictator- 
ship  within  the  United  States,  or  to  over- 
throw or  .liter,  or  assist  in  the  overthrow  or 
alteration  of,  the  form  of  government  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State  thereof,  by 
force,  violence  ueachery.  espionage,  sabotage, 
insurrection,  or  any  unlawful  means.  (2)  the 
extent,  character,  objectives,  and  activities 
within  the  United  States  of  organizations  or 
grotips,  their  members,  agents,  and  affiliates, 
which  incite  or  employ  acts  of  force,  violence, 
terrorism,  or  .any  unlawful  means,  to  obstruct 
or  oppose  the  lawful  authority  of  the  Gov- 


ernment of  the  United  States  in  the  execu- 
tion of  any  law  or  policy  affecting  the  Inter- 
nal security  of  the  United  States,  and  (3)  all 
other  questions,  including  the  administra- 
tion and  execution  of  any  law  of  the  United 
Slates,  or  any  portion  of  law.  relating  to  the 
foregoing  that  would  aid  the  Congrress  or  any 
committee  oJ  the  House  in  any  necessary 
remedl.ll  legiRl.itlon. 

It  is  our  intent  that  the  legal  ques- 
tions which  have  been  raised  to  the  ju- 
lisdiction  of  the  committee  over  any  but 
Communist  activities  be  answered  by 
this  new  language  and  that  foreseeable 
challentics  be  met  in  advance.  Although 
the  name  will  correspond  with  the  Sen- 
ate committee,  it  should  also  be  empha- 
sized that  the  new  committee  would  siili 
remain  a  separately  constituted  commit- 
tee of  the  Hou.se  and  that  jurisdiction 
would  not  be  transferred  to  the  Judicial y 
Committee  as  has  been  falsely  reported. 
The  issue  of  membership  and  seniority 
would  be  subject,  as  always  to  the  ap- 
proval of  each  party,  but  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  IchordI  has  an- 
nounced, and  I  concur  in  the  statement, 
that  ■tlif-re  is  no  intent  to  affect  senior- 
ity and  membership  on  the  committee 
in  any  respect." 

Finally,  the  resolution  clarifies  the  pro- 
\ision  relating  to  the  committee's  "leg- 
islative oversipht  functions."  Tlie  pro- 
po.sed  resolution  makes  clear  that  this 
authority  includes  not  only  the  adminis- 
tration and  execution  of  "laws '  withiii 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee  but  any 
■portion  of  law"  which  relates  to  Com- 
munist or  .'■ubversive  activities,  although 
another  committee  may  have  general 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  or  major  part 
of  said  law. 

We  thank  those  who  have  demon- 
strated by  their  strong  reaction  to  the 
suggestion  that  the  committee  might  be 
weakened,  the  depth  of  their  interest  and 
support.  We  ask  their  confidence  in  our 
judgment  that  the  changes  proposed  will 
produce  a  more  dynamic  approach  to  the 
investigation  and  formulation  of  legis- 
lation dealing  with  threats  to  the  inter- 
nal security  of  the  United  States. 


LOSING  THE  CRIME  WAR 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  l  minute  and  to 
revise  ana  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  t-o 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  all  the  talk  about  fighting 
crime  these  days,  one  startling  fact 
stands  out  for  all  to  see.  The  Justice  De- 
partment is  actually  losing  pround 
against  the  organized  racketeers  of  the 
country. 

According  to  figures  put  out  by  the  At- 
torney Generals  office  itself,  racketeer 
convictions  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  1967  were  19  percent  less  than  in  1966. 
and  32  percent  less  than  in  1964. 

And  according  to  a  study  made  in 
Washington  recently  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  1965  began  to  deemphasize  its 
efforts  to  fight  organized  crime,  and  the 
results  are  beginning  to  show  now. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  parts  of 
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this  amazing  situation  is  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  has  said  he  will  not  use  the 
authority  voted  by  Conpress  last  month 
for  using  wiretapping,  or  electronic  sur- 
veillance, as  one  of  the  tools  with  which 
to  fight  bigtime  racketeers. 

In  approving  this  legislation  Congress 
included  safeguards  so  lliat  innocent 
I)eople  cannot  be  hurt,  and  wiretappinp 
would  be  done  only  by  carefully  selected 
officials  acting  only  under  court  orders. 
And  yet  the  Attorney  General  says  he 
would  not  u.se  this  authority.  Organized 
crime  uses  the  latest  inventions  and  most 
modern  equipment  in  milkinu  some  $50 
billion  from  the  people  of  this  country. 
Surely  we  should  not  pull  any  punches 
in  trying  to  put  an  end  to  the  organized 
crime  racketeers. 

Even  in  the  matter  of  pun  control  we 
see  strange  things  in  Washinpton.  The 
President  has  asked  for  very  strong  gun 
registration  and  licensing  laws.  Yet  laws 
already  on  the  books  are  not  being  used 
to  their  potential. 

Two  laws  passed  in  the  early  1930n 
give  the  Federal  Government  power  to 
investigate  firearms  violations.  Yet  in  the 
5  years  ending  in  1967  the  Treasury  De- 
partment has  prepared  cases  on  about 
2.300  possible  violations,  and  the  Justice 
Department  has  prosecuted  less  than  half 
of  those  cases. 

It  makes  a  mockery  of  the  cries  we  hear 
for  new  and  stronger  gun  control.  And 
meanwhile,  never  before  in  American 
history  has  the  subject  of  crime  and  dis- 
order been  so  critical. 

The  President"s  own  Crime  Commis- 
sion a  couple  of  years  ago  found  that  of 
every  100  Americans  43  of  them  are 
afraid  to  venture  out  into  the  street  at 
night.  One  of  ever>'  five  families  would 
like  to  change  their  home  location  out  of 
fear  of  crime  in  their  neighborhood. 

Major  crimes  are  increasing  by  an  av- 
erage of  about  10  percent  every  year.  Just 
a  few  years  ago  it  would  have  been  con- 
sidered a  very  big  event  for  Federal 
troops  to  be  called  out  to  help  put  down 
mobs  of  rioters.  Today  it  has  become  al- 
most routine  for  this  to  happen  in  eight 
or  10  of  our  largest  cities. 

The  Presidents  approach  to  this  is  to 
demand  new  laws  concentrating  more 
and  more  power  in  the  Washington  bu- 
reaucracy. I  say  let  us  first  enforce  the 
laws  we  already  have. 

Let  us  strengthen  law  enforcement,  but 
not  at  the  Washington  level  where  it  is 
not  working.  Let  us  strenRthel^  the  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  people  and 
give  them  a  better  chance  to  do  their 
jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  also  very  important 
that  we  get  at  the  root  causes  of  crime 
and  violence.  We  must  firmly  resolve 
that  lawbreaking  is  not  to  be  tolerated. 
The  idea  of  permissiveness  for  children 
and  adults  will  not  bring  stability  to  our 
country. 

When  it  comes  to  the  war  on  crime.  I 
am  a  hawk,  not  a  dove.  I  believe  we  must 
enforce  the  law.  It  is  time  that  our  public 
officials  get  about  the  job  of  helping  to 
rebuild  the  fabric  of  American  moral  and 
family  life. 

We  must  rebuild  in  the  direction  of  re- 
sponsibility. Anarchy  and  violence  must 
come  to  an  end. 


POVERTY  ON   THE  INDIAN 
RESERVATIONS 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Indian 
people  are  not  marching  on  Washington, 
they  arc  rather  looking  to  Congress  to 
do  something  for  them  to  relieve  their 
poverty  without  making  a  big  demon- 
stration. I  hope  Congiess  does  not  let 
them  down. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  tell,  last  year  Con- 
press  appropriated  close  to  a  half  billion 
dollars  for  various  relief  programs  on 
Indian  reservations.  Because  of  this  the 
jobless  Indians  were  able  to  eat,  but  also 
becau.se  of  it  they  lost  that  much  more 
respect  and  that  much  more  ambition  to 
get  ahead. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  when  the 
American  people  force  a  minority  group 
to  live  on  relief  with  no  hot>e  or  pos- 
sibility of  getting  ahead. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  Congress 
when  they  permit  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  Treasui-y  Department  to 
prevent  these  people  from  becoming 
first-class  citizens  because  they  have  no 
jobs  and  Congress  refuses  to  do  any- 
thing to  induce  industry  to  move  onto 
these  reservations  and  pro\ide  jobs  and 
opportunity. 


PERMISSION  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  TO  SIT  DURING 
GENERAL    DEBATE    ON    JULY     15 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  may  be  permitted  to 
sit  during  general  debate  on  July  15. 
1968. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  FEDERAL  ESTABLISHMENT 
AND  STUDY  THEREOF 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware I  Mr.  Roth  I  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know. 
my  staff  and  I  have  spent  considerable 
time  during  the  past  year  studying  the 
Federal  Establishment.  Specifically,  we 
have  sought  to  find  out  how  many  pro- 
L-rams  of  Federal  assistance  there  are. 
obtain  meaningful  information  about 
what  they  do.  and  how.  and  where  they 
are  administered.  We  did  this  with  an 
eye  toward  whether  the  present  concept 
of  assistance  and  organization  under 
which  our  Federal  system  of  povernment 
is  presently  operating  is  adequate  to  the 
ta'=;k  of  solving  the  grave  problems  that 
now  confront  us.  and  to  the  tasks  that 
will  be  set  before  us  by  the  problems  of 
the  coming  decades. 

I  discussed  our  re.search  efforts  and 
findin.gs  here  on  the  House  floor  on  Tues- 
dav.  June  25.  On  that  day.  I  introduced 


the  Program  Information  Act  which 
would  begin  to  bring  some  degree  of 
order  to  our  current  system  of  Federal 
assistance.  This  bill  has  met  with  favor- 
able reaction  from  Governors,  mayors, 
city  and  county  officials,  citizens'  poverty 
:;roups,  chambers  of  commerce,  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  private  citizens 
from  all  across  the  Nation.  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  the  bill  currently  has  108 
cosponsors  in  the  House. 

When  I  introduced  that  bill.  I  dis- 
cuci^ed  how  the  findings  of  our  iec?nt 
8-month  study  dramatically  demon- 
strated the  need  not  only  lor  the  Pro- 
uram  Information  Act.  but  also  the  need 
for  the  immediate  formation  of  a 
Hoover-type  commission,  and  I  .said  that 
I  shortly  would  introduce  such  a  bill. 

Today,  along  with  104  cospon.sois.  I 
lia\e  introduced  the  Executive  Reor- 
?4anizaticn  and  Management  Improve- 
ment Act.  The  bill  would  establish  a 
Hoover- type  body,  the  Commission  for 
the  Improvement  of  Government  Man- 
a'-rmcnt  and  Organization.  This  bill  is 
al.so  being  introduced  in  the  other  Cham- 
ber by  the  Senior  Senatoi  from 
Di'lHwarc. 

The  purpose  of  this  Commission  would 
be  to  study  completely  and  fully  the  use- 
fl1lnes.^.  .scope,  and  substance  of  all  Fed- 
eial  iirograms  and  activities  and  pro- 
vide us  with  recommendations  so  that 
v.c  may — 

Define  each  existing  Federal  program 
and  activity  and  its  oiganizational 
structure: 

Determine  at  the  departmental  and 
major  program  level,  by  systems  analy- 
sis and  modern  management  techniques, 
the  total  costs  of  such  Federal  programs 
and  activities  and  their  effectiveness  in 
achieving  their  objectives: 

Evaluate  the  effect  of  Federal  assist- 
ance iirograms  and  activities  upon  the 
interrelationship  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments,  especially  from  the 
standpoint  of  prcseiving  and  strength- 
ening our  decentralized  system  of  gov- 
ernment, and  upon  our  system  of  pri- 
vate enteiprise: 

Evaluate  the  need  to  simplify  F'ederal 
programs  and  .services  through  broad 
block  grants  and  revenue-sharing  with 
State,  county,  and  city  governments,  and 
through  the  creation  of  broadly  based 
public  corporations: 

Eliminate,  consolidate,  or  abolisli 
duplication  and  overlap  in  Federal  pro- 
grams and  activities  when  not  necessary 
to  the  effective  conduct  of  government: 
Reduce  expenditures  to  the  lowest 
arnoimt  consistent  with  the  effective 
performance  of  Federal  programs  and 
activities: 

Improve  communication  services  and 
coordination  to  insure  accurate,  compre- 
hensive, and  timely  information  on  ail 
Federal  programs  and  activities  both  to 
the  public  and  to  ail  levels  of  govern- 
ment: 

Establish  standard,  governmentwide 
criteria,  .systems,  and  procedures  to  as- 
sist Congress  in  determining,  in  light  of 
national  needs  and  goals,  the  priority 
that  -should  be  assigned  to  all  Federal 
programs  and  activities: 

Determine  measures,  .such  as  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Program  Evaluation  Office  in 
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the  legislative  branch,  to  assist  the  Con- 
gress in  evaluating  on  a  continuing  basis 
the  relative  priority  and  effectiveness  of 
all  Federal  programs  and  activities:  and 
Evaluate  the  techniques  and  method- 
ology for  establishing  a  comprehensive 
management  information  system  ade- 
quate to  evaluate  all  Federal  programs 
and  activities,  supported  by  a  cost-effec- 
tive data  base  founded  on  uniform  pov- 
ernmentwide  standards,  criteria,  and 
definitions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  say  we  have  in  the 
recent  past  'overcommissioned"  with  re- 
gard to  our  problems.  And  I  agree  Some 
say  we  have  a  propensity  for  setting  up 
commissions  to  "wish  away"  the  prob- 
lems we  do  not  have  the  energy  or  equip- 
ment to  othei"wise  solve.  And  I  agree. 

But  I  am  not  proposing  .just  another 
commission  to  look  at  anotlier  problem. 
I  prop>ose  a  commission  that  can  serve 
as  an  instrument  for  ob.iective  review 
of  the  governmental  machinery  we  must 
use  in  arr  attempt  to  .solve  our  problems, 
air  our  problems,  present  and  future. 

I  would  hope  that  this  Commission 
might  have  as  its  ex  officio  chairmen  our 
two  distinguished  elder  .statesmen.  Presi- 
dents Truman  and  Eisenhower  I  would 
hope  that  the  Commission  might  enjoy, 
after  his  iTtirement  in  Januarj'.  the 
prestige  and  talents  of  President  John- 
son. I  propose  a  commission  that  would 
draw  as  the  remainder  of  its  member- 
ship, the  most  talented  men  and  women 
of  our  Nation.  Some  whose  names  imme- 
diately come  to  my  mind  are:  HeniT 
Ford  III.  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.:  Robert  McNamara. 
president  of  the  World  Bank;  Crawford 
Greenewalt.  foimer  president  and  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Du  Pont  Co.; 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan.  director  of  the 
Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  of  the 
Miis.sachuser.ts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Harvard  University:  Milton  Fried- 
man, economist:  the  Reverend  Leon  H. 
Sullivan,  chairman  of  the  board.  Oppor- 
tunities Industrialization  Cent^T.  in 
Philadelphia;  George  Meany,  pi-esident 
of  the  AFU-CIO.  and  Gen.  Lucius  D. 
Clay,  senior  partner  at  Lehman  Brothers. 
It  would  be  demagoguery  to  contend 
that  all  Federal  programs  must  be  re- 
directed or  that  most  should  be  abol- 
ished; yet,  it  would  be  equally  absurd 
not  to  survey  and  evaluate  the  operations 
of  all  of  them.  In  my  judgment,  substan- 
tial new  progress  will  not  be  made  in 
solving  our  problems  until  the  operations 
of  the  Fedei-al  machine  are  checked  out 
and  better  way.s  of  i-unning  it  are  found. 
Establishment  of  a  Hoover-type  com- 
mission would  not  help  us  to  make  more 
intelligent  decisions  about  the  approach 
and  route  we  are  taking,  and  about  the 
approaclies  and  routes  we  must  use  in  the 
future.  More  and  more  of  us  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  this  Nation 
does  not  have  the  financial  resources 
now  to  do  evei-j'thing  that  might  be  de- 
sirable. We  must  realine  our  efforts,  we 
must  redirect  our  attack,  but  we  must 
do  it  on  the  basis  of  factual  evaluation 
rather  than  on  emotional  reaction. 

THE    HOUR    IS    LATE 

Time — that  irreplacable  dimension 
which  moves  on  regardle.ss  of  whether 
we   run    or   whether   we   pause   in   our 


search  for  answers  to  our  national  needs 
or  aspirations — is  of  the  essence  The 
severity  of  the  problems  of  the  1960s, 
and  of  those  problems  gathering  in 
storms  on  the  horizon  of  the  future,  the 
basic  unrest  and  the  deep-rooted  con- 
cern of  many  p>eople  in  our  land,  the 
critical  financial  plight  of  our  Nation, 
the  great  growth  of  the  Fedei-al  Gov- 
ernment in  recent  years,  make  it  imper- 
ative that  action  be  taken  now  to 
strengthen  and  redirect  the  activities  of 
our  Federal  Establishment. 

The  hour  is  late.  It  is  late  in  this  Con- 
gress and  in  the  chronology  of  events 
that  will  lead.  4  months  hence,  to  the 
election  of  a  new  President.  In  ordinaiy 
times  and  under  ordinary  circumstances 
It  would  be  easy,  even  desirable,  to  delay 
investigation  ol  the  Federal  Government 
until  after  the  American  people  Jiave 
cast  their  votes  in  the  national  ballot  box 
and  thereby  pointed  the  general  direc- 
tion our  Nation  shall  take  during  the 
next  4  years. 

But  we  are  not  privileged  to  live  in 
times  of  ordinary  circumstance.  The 
time  to  begin  action  is  now:  the  prob- 
lems to  be  solved  are  too  great,  the  Na- 
tion's wounds  are  too  deep,  too  grievous: 
restlessness  with,  and  disresr>ect  for.  the 
Federal  Establishment  is  spreading  and 
engulfing  large  segments  of  our  people, 
with  even  some  of  our  very  young  doubt- 
ing the  validity  of  the  American  dream. 
From  the  midst  of  disenchantment,  but 
more  importantly  from  the  midst  of 
deep-rooted  concern  will  eventually 
come  solutions.  The  solutions  to  our 
problems  are  there,  they  must  only  be 
found.  Practically,  we  will  evolve  to  those 
solutions  and  there  will  be  no  instant 
success:  pointing  up  again  that  time  is 
our  deadly  enemy.  Fortunately,  for  our 
Nation  and  our  people,  there  is  growing 
agreement  on  the  part  of  liberals  and 
conservatives,  of  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, that  the  first  step  in  that  evolu- 
tion must  be  a  radical  and  rapid,  yet 
orderly  and  well-studied,  revamping  and 
reform  of  our  Federal  structure,  espe- 
cially in  the  area  of  Federal  assistance 
programs  that  were  conceived  to  .solve 
problems  and  are  operated  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  which  too  often  have  as  unwel- 
come handmaidens,  waste  and  inef- 
ficiency. 

We  are  fortunate  that  there  is  general 
agreement  on  the  part  of  political  lead- 
ers of  evei-j'  persuasion  on  the  need  to 
recast  the  form  and  types  of  Federal 
programs.  The  first  step  in  doing  this  is 
to  determine  fully  what  we  have,  to  find 
how  it  can  be  Improved  upon  and  to  in- 
form ourselves  of  how  best  we  can  con- 
vert our  Federal  activities  and  energies 
into  the  creative  forms  needed  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  late  1960s  and  the 
coming  decade  of  the  1970's. 

Fortunately,  there  is  much  agreement 
on  how  this  step  can  be  taken  and  the 
answer  is  both  simple  and  with  prece- 
dent. As  I  have  already  indicated,  the 
first  step  is  the  establishment  of  a  bi- 
partisan Hoover-type  commission,  much 
like  that  first  established  by  Congress 
with  the  active  support  of  a  great  Demo- 
crai.  President  Truman,  and  headed  by 
a  ;.;reat  Republican,  President  Hoover. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  two  pre- 
vious   Hoover    Commissions    are     well 


chronicled  and  reflect  to  the  credit  and 
political  courage  of  the  Congresses  which 
cieatcd  them,  the  President  who  ap- 
pointed nonpartisan  commissioners 
that  had  the  full  confidence  of  the 
American  people. 

We — the  Members  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress— have  the  same  opportunity  today 
by  establishing  now  a  new  Commission 
on  Government  reorganization.  A  Com- 
mission that  can  begin  now  the  hercu- 
lean task  of  gathering  the  necessary 
facts  and  figures  that  define  our  Govern- 
ment structure  and  activities:  that  can 
begin  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of 
the.se  programs  and  services  and  can 
begin  the  awesome  ta.sk  of  putting  to- 
gether meaningful  answers  as  to  how  we 
can  better  attack  the  problems  facing 
this  Nation  What  a  tremendous  aid  the 
results  and  recommendations  of  this 
study  would  be  to  our  new  Chief  Execu- 
tive, whoever  he  may  be.  This  Congress 
and  the  President  by  acting  together 
with  unprecedented  .speed  and  nonpar- 
tisan spirit  can  .save  months,  perhaps  as 
much  as  a  year,  in  collecting  and  evalu- 
ating the  facts  needed  to  serve  as  a 
.springboard  lor  the  new  Congress,  and 
the  new  President.  Admittedly,  the  hour 
is  late  in  this  Congress,  but  the  oppor- 
tunity IS  unmatched,  the  need  incon- 
testable. I  urge,  even  implore,  this 
Congress  to  meet  this  challenge. 

BOl.U    APPROACH    NEEDED 

Bold,  new  approaches  must  be  used 
to  solve  critical  domestic  problems  of 
bringing  the  poor  into  the  mainstream 
of  American  life,  assuring  good  educa- 
tion for  all  our  people  and  revitalizing 
our  urban  and  rural  areas.  We  must  in- 
novate, we  must  .simplify  and  we  must 
make  use  of  the  imagination  and  re- 
sourcefulness of  the  private  sector — of 
industry  and  of  business.  The  new  con- 
sensus of  Government  reorganization 
must  not  only  strengthen  the  present 
Federal  structure,  but  must  help  point 
out  the  new  direction.  Ways  and  means 
must  be  found  to  redress  the  balance  in 
our  Federal  system  and  preserve  our  de- 
centralized system  of  government. 

Because  daring,  imaginative  ap- 
proaches must  be  developed  in  inter- 
t;overnmental  lelations,  my  bill  specifi- 
cally would  cnarge  the  Commission  with 
finding  means  of  simplifying  Federal 
programs  through  exploring  the  use  of 
broad  bloc  grants  and  revenue  sharing 
with  State,  county,  and  city  govern- 
ments. I  believe  Federal  funds  must  flow 
into  State  and  local  communities,  free  of 
partisan  politics,  on  a  regular,  orderly 
basis,  so  that  local  officials  can  plan  pro- 
grams and  activities  with  assurance  as 
to  the  amount  and  kind  of  Federal 
assistance  that  can  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  sustain  their  efforts.  Other- 
wise, only  chaos  and  waste  can  result. 
The  commission  would  further  examine 
the  use  of  public  or  .semiprivate  corpora- 
tions, national  and  regional,  as  a  means 
of  harnessing  private  resources  and  the 
resourcefulness  of  private  enterprise  in 
solving  today  s  complex  problems. 

Likewise,  my  bill  would  charge  the 
commissioii  with  the  responsibility  of 
establishing  Government-wide  criteria  to 
assist  Congress  in  determining  the  pri- 
ority  for  Federal  programs  in  accord- 
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ance  with  national  needs  and  goals.  It 
Is  of  the  most  critical  importance  that 
our  Nation's  assets  be  properly  and  ade- 
riuately  marshaled  to  solve  the  Nation's 
most  critical  problems.  It  is  going  to  be 
difficult  at  best  to  find  adequate  revenue 
tor  solving  our  most  .serious  problems, 
even  with  the  aid  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  private  sources. 

The  orderly  .solution  of  these  problems 
demands,  however,  that  minimum  funds 
on  a  regular  basis  be  provided.  Other  pro- 
grams of  less  importance,  even  though 
desirable,  shall  have  to  wait  or  take  a 
.similar  cut  of  the  pie. 

I.  like  many  of  our  colleagues,  am  con- 
cerned not  only  with  the  immediate  prob- 
lem of  Government  reorganization,  but 
the  long-range  need  for  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  to  have  complete,  ac- 
curate, and  timely  information  on  Gov- 
ernment needs.  This  information  is 
essential  to  the  executive  branch  from 
the  standpoint  of  strong,  efficient  man- 
agement. It  is  equally  important  to  Con- 
gress to  enable  it  to  evaluate  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  Federal  programs:  the 
need  for  developing  new  programs — con- 
.solidating  or  eliminating  the  old:  and  to 
establish  a  basis  for  determining  the 
cost -effectiveness  of  Government  opera- 
tions. For  that  reason,  the  Commission 
on  Government  Reorganization  would  be 
resp>onsible  for  exploring  the  use  of  mod- 
em, computerized  management  .systems 
that  would  supply  current,  standardized 
information  and  data  that  cut  across 
Federal  programs  and  agencies. 

One  of  the  more  imaginative  ideas  in- 
troduced during  this  session  of  Congress 
is  the  proposal  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Brown  1  that 
there  be  established  a  Program  Evalua- 
tion Office,  independent  of  the  executive 
branch.  I  propose  that  the  Commission 
on  Government  Reorganization  consider 
this  measure,  that  is  the  foundation  of  a 
permanent  "Little  Hoover  Commission, ' 
to  assist  the  Congress  in  evaluating  on 
a  continuing  basis  the  relative  priority 
and  effectiveness  of  Government  pro- 
grams and  agencies. 

I  believe  the  bill  I  have  introduced 
today  has  certain  advantages  over  other 
bills  previously  introduced,  in  that  it  is 
more  complete  and  that  it  requires  a 
more  penetrating,  imaginative  analysis 
of  today's  ills.  Nevertheless.  I  place  the 
greatest  imp>ortance  on  having  the  com- 
mission established  now  and  I  would  be 
happy  to  see  any  of  the  other  good  bills 
adopted. 

I  believe  revenue  sharing  and  broad 
block  grants  are  the  way  of  the  future 
because  they  would  return  decision- 
making to  the  local  communities.  They 
would  enable  systematic  planning,  both 
short-  and  long-range,  and  permit  better 
meshing  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
resources.  Tliey  would  place  responsi- 
bility with  those  in  the  best  po.sition  to 
know  and  understand  local  needs. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  promises  of 
these  creative  new  approaches,  there  are 
difficult  questions  that  the  Commission 
could  help  to  answer.  Specifically,  in 
what  areas  of  activity,  such  as  education, 
medicare,  rebuilding  our  cities,  should 
categorical  grants-in-aid  be  phased  out? 
What  uuarantees  should  be  written  into 


the  law  to  in.sure  Federal  funds  are  not 
merely  used  as  a  substitute  for  local 
revenue?  How  can  we  be  assured  that 
Federal  funds  will  be  used  in  a  positive 
manner  to  lift  up  the  poor  of  every  race 
and  background?  What  functions  should 
be  retained  by  the  Federal  Government 
or  continued  through  categorical  grants- 
in-aid? 

Certainly,  the  Federal  Government 
should  continue  to  have,  as  an  innovator 
of  new  ideas  and  concepts,  a  significant 
role  in  research.  So  what  .should  be 
the  mixture  of  revenue  sharing,  broad 
block  mants.  and  Federal  mants-in-aid? 
Assumint;  Federal  revenue  .sharing  is 
adopted,  should  a  certain  percentage 
of  funds  go  directly  to  city  and  local 
-lovernments? 

How  can  the  initiative  and  resource- 
fulness of  the  private  sector  be  better 
harnessed  into  solving  our  problems? 
What  role  should  public  or  private  corpo- 
rations play  through  direct  participation, 
or  otherwi.se?  How  can  tax  incentives 
be  used  to  insure  full  participation  of 
private  enterprises?  To  what  extent 
should  new  corporations,  like  Comsat, 
on  a  national  or  regional  basis,  be  orga- 
nized? What  special  benefits  should  they 
be  granted,  whether  in  the  form  of  tax 
credits,  tax  delays,  or  perhaps  even  a 
depletion  allowance? 

The.se  are  difficult  questions  that  de- 
.serve  the  serious  attention  of  our  vcrj- 
best  thinkers  and  doers.  If  these  efforts 
are  to  have  the  support  of  the  American 
people,  it  is  important  that  we  become 
involved  now  in  a  great  American  dia- 
log. The  creation  of  a  new  Hoover 
Commission  will  bring  these  problems  to 
the  fore.  There  is  no  question,  at  least  in 
my  .judgment,  that  dissatisfaction  with 
present  waste  and  inefficiency  has  caused 
the  American  people  to  become  impa- 
tient, disinterested,  and  even  hostile  to 
Federal  involvement  in  many  of  our  most 
critical  area.s. 

It  should  'oe  i>ointed  out  that  this 
rommi.s.sion  is  no  panacea.  It  offers  no 
))romise  of  instant  success.  By  creation  of 
a  Hoover  Commission,  we  are  taking  only 
a  step,  but  a  veiT  meaningful  step,  to- 
ward development  of  answers  to  the  ver>' 
complicated  and  ijeiplexing  problems 
facing  the  Nation.  At  this  late  hour  in 
the  present  session  of  Congress,  we  can 
perhaps  do  no  more.  Certainly,  we  can 
and  should  do  no  less. 

PART  II.  SOME  SPECIFIC  EXAMPLES  OF  MULTIPLE 
SOL'RCES  OF  FUNDS  AND  OF  DEFICIENCIES  IX 
rtlE   PRESENT   SYSTEM 

Two  weeks  ago,  I  .spoke  to  the  House 
about  the  findings  of  my  recent  study  of 
Federal  assistance  programs  which  un- 
derscore the  mailaise  of  our  present  sys- 
tem of  categorical  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams: the  costliness  of  these  programs 
in  time,  talents  and  moneys,  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  from  that  of  State  and  local 
f;overnmen'.s  and  private  institutions, 
the  inefficiencies,  duplication,  inhibiting 
impact  the.se  aid  programs  have  on  local 
institutions,  as  well  as  their  inability  of 
[iroviding  the  flexibility  and  diversity 
needed  in  the  local  communities. 

By  happenstance,  the  Jiuie  issue  of  the 
American  County  Government,  the  offi- 
cial jniblication  of  the  National  Associa- 


tion of  Countie-s — NACO — deals  with  an 
indepth  study  of  the  problems  laced  at 
the  coimty  level  with  Federal  categorical 
grants-in-aid.  This  incidentally  was  sup- 
ported by  a  contract  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  E^evelopment 
and  has  required  the  preparation  of  six 
separate  manuals  for  local  officials  to  be 
published  in  the  Jime  and  July  i.ssues  of 
the  American  County  Governir.ent  maga- 
zine. 

Although  this  .series  ol  manuals  was 
not  written  to  be  an  indictmeni  of  the 
present  system  of  categorical  grants-in- 
aid,  it  certainly  makes  some  very  telling 
points.  Time  and  again  it  points  out  the 
difficulties  of  dealing  with  the  ma^e  of 
Federal  programs.  On  page  25  of  the  cur- 
rent i.s.sue  of  American  County  Govern- 
ment, it  is  frankly  admitted  that: 

Tlie  increfuse  in  number  and  scope  of  fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  programs  since  1960  h;l.-^  l)«- 
wildered  mar.y  itate  and  local  offict;iIs 

Again,  on  page  26.  it  is  said: 
Wliile  llie  fimoiint  of  federal  aid  avai.ahte 
ro  local  governments  has  been  Increasing, 
local  oUicials  are  having  dilTicuUv  laklni;  ad- 
vantage Of  this  increa.se  beoMi.se  nf  tlie  ■  oni- 
plexity  ol  tlie  sy.'-leni 

On  page  34: 

However,  securing  curren;  iolorn.ai  Uiii  on 
programs,  understanding  how  Ihey  meet  lo<.-al 
needs,  preparing  acceptable  applications,  lol- 
lowing  all  of  them  through  prompilv  and 
etTectlvely  modifying  and  expanding  plaiLs 
;ind  prot;rams.  and  insuring  the  loordmatioii 
(if  iill  programs  are  complex  and  ttme-c-.n- 
sMmlng  taslis 

On  page  48: 

The  vastness  m  the  lederal  aid  aaniwus- 
tratlve  jungle  reflects  the  urgency  of  devel- 
oping an  information  system  to  keep  lo-^«t 
leaders  and  administrators  informed  .m.  ii.'y 
can  lulhll  their  respon.'-ibilities. 

NACO  al.so  describes  the  impact  of 
multiple  programs  on  page  29: 

While  the  proliferation  of  i)rogr;^m.s  !i;t« 
resulted  in  several  specialized  grant  prograu-.s 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  one  agency  or  de- 
partment within  a  fairly  narrow  held,  it  ha.s 
also  resulted  in  overlapping  and  duplication 
by  several  different  departments  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  same  problem.  Ca.ses  in  point  in- 
clude the  fields  of  economic  development, 
work-iralning  and  poverty,  and  water  and 
.sewer.  The  hist  is  a  classic  example,  as  no  1es.-i 
than  lour  agencies— the  Departments  oi 
Commerce.  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
Interior,  and  Agriculture— have  their  own 
water  and  sewer  program-'^,  each  wllh  cli.ler- 
ent  requirements. 

Likewise,  a  review  of  my  catalog  iiuli- 
cates— to  the  layman's  eye— man;,  ex- 
amples of  multitude  sources  of  funds 
And  in  making  these  comparisons.  I  do 
not  wish  to  indicate  that  all  duplication 
and  overlapping  is  per  se  tmdesirable 
However,  if  any  duplication  is  main- 
tained, it  must  be  justified  in  haht  t«t 
current  needs,  and  for  specialized  our- 
poses.  In  the  area  of  natural  resources, 
land,  water  and  air,  my  catalog  indi<  ates 
that  there  are  117  programs  spread 
among  12  .separate  departments  cw* 
executive  agencies.  More  specifically  in 
this  area.  I  find  56  water  coneservation 
and  control  programs  spread  among 
seven  separate  departments  and  agencies. 
17  programs  for  the  improvement  or  con- 
trol of  navigable  waters  spread  amona 
live  separate  departments  or  agencies.  10 
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programs  related  to  the  marine  sciences 
spread  amonpr  four  different  departments 
or  agencies,  and  six  other  programs  re- 
lated to  maritime  activities  divided 
among  two  departments.  And  recently, 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  published 
a  catalog  entitled  "Federal  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation Programs."  This  224-paBe  volume 
lists  over  260  programs  related  to  outdoor 
recreation,  and  it  further  indicates  Uiat 
there  are  96  agencies,  boards,  commis- 
sions and  councils  in  the  executive 
branch  with  outdoor  recreation  duties. 

Federal  activities  supporting  education 
Involve  a  great  many  programs,  spread 
among  a  great  number  of  departments 
and  agencies.  The  Appleton-Century 
Guide  to  Federal  Assistance  for  Educa- 
tion lists  over  400  education  programs. 
This  guide  indicates  these  education  pro- 
.grams  are  divided  among  the  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service,  the  OflBce  of  Ed- 
ucation, the  Public  Health  Sei-vicc.  and 
other  offices  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
among  20  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies. My  listing  of  programs  indicates 
there  are  over  470  education  programs 
spread  among  the  same  number  of  exec- 
utive departments  and  agencies.  More 
specifically,  the  College  and  University 
Reporter  of  Commerce  Clearing  House, 
Inc..  lists  for  the  Federal  Government, 
under  "Student  Programs"  for  scholar- 
ships, fellowships,  and  trainee.ships,  105 
programs.  Or.  taken  from  my  listing  of 
programs,  you  will  find  at  the  end  of  my 
statement  a  list  of  69  programs  related 
to  manpower  training  and  vocational 
education  spread  among  the  OfiBce  of 
Education  and  the  Social  and  Rehabili- 
tation Service  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
among  sev3ri  other  departments  and 
agencies. 

Such  duplication  and  overlap  arises  in 
other  areas  as  well.  I  have  found  in  my 
listing  112  programs  related  to  providing 
assistance  of  direct  relevance  to  the  poor. 
These  efforts  are  divided  among  the 
Social  and  Rehabihtation  Service,  the 
OfBce  of  Education,  and  the  Public 
Health  Sei-vice  at  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
among  eight  other  departments  and 
agencies.  At  the  end  of  my  statement  you 
will  find  a  list  of  43  programs  relating  to 
child  health  and  welfare  spread  among 
the  Public  Health  Service,  the  Office  of 
Education,  the  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Service,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  the 
Veterans'    Administration. 

In  more  diverse  fields,  you  will  find  at 
the  end  of  my  statement  a  listing  of  74 
economic  and  business  development  pro- 
grams spread  among  10  separate  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  Also.  I  have  found 
in  my  listing  six  programs  involving 
architecture  spread  among  four  differ- 
ent departments  and  agencies,  12  pro- 
grams involving  dental  health  care  di- 
vided among  three  different  departments 
and  agencies,  and  10  programs  involv- 
ing migrant  and  farm  labor  spread 
among  the  Public  Health  Service,  the 
Office  of  Education,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,   the  Department  of  Labor, 


and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Furthermore,  my  listing  indicates  there 
are  at  least  seven  programs  involved  with 
the  preservation  of  historic  sites,  monu- 
ments, and  documents  .spread  among 
four  separate  departments  and  agencies, 
at  least  eight  programs  involving  re- 
.search  into  the  information  sciences 
spread  among  three  separate  depart- 
ment* and  agencies,  and  at  least  36  pro- 
grams providing  direct  assistance  to 
handicapped  persons  spread  among  the 
Public  Health  Service,  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service,  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the 
Veterans"  Administration. 

The  county  executives  are  also  con- 
cerned with  this  administrative  jungle. 
On  page  30  of  their  June  publication,  in 
a  section  entitled  "Complexity  of  Admin- 
istrative Structure,"  NACO  describes  the 
Government  structure  as  follows: 

In  June  1966.  the  456  gr.int-in-aid  pro- 
Rr.,ms  listed  In  OEOs  June.  1967.  catalog  were 
iidminlstered  by  more  than  118  difTcreni  de- 
p:irtment,5  and  agencies,  with  twelve  diflcr- 
eiil  regional  office  systems  (four  ol  them 
established  within  the  past  ftve  ye.irs).  Tlie 
rcglonLil  office  systems  vary  widely  with  re- 
spect to  the  number  of  regions,  the  states 
included  In  a  region,  and  the  cities  in  which 
offices  are  located.  For  example,  in  thirty- 
eight  slates,  local  officials  have  to  deal  with 
federal  offices  scattered  throughout  live  or 
more  different  cities  within  the  region. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  State,  city 
and  local  officials,  school  administrators, 
and  private  citizens  are  so  bewildered 
and  confused  by  the  present  system  of 
Federal  aid?  And  is  it  any  wonder  that 
local  Rovemment  units  must  hire  full- 
time  employees  or  consultants  whose  job 
it  is  to  track  down  and  keep  abreast  of 
all  the  sources  of  potential  assistance? 
And  since  only  the  more  affluent  can  af- 
ford such  employees  or  consultants,  is 
it  any  wonder  that  the  present  system 
is  advantaging  the  advantaged  and  dis- 
advantaging the  disadvantaged? 

DOWNGRADING    OF    LOCAL    RESPONSIBILITY 

That  is  why  I  say  we  must  begin  im- 
mediately to  find  bold  new  approaches  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  today.  Bold  new- 
approaches  that  will  restore  decision- 
making and  responsibility  to  the  State 
and  local  government  levels. 

NACO  is  rightfully  concerned  with  the 
degradation  of  county  responsibility.  On 
this  point.  NACO  warns,  beginning  on 
page  38,  that: 

Another  growing  category  of  grants  which 
bypasses  general  purpose  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment and  that  is  the  special  purpose 
grant  awarded  to  Individuals  or  specialized 
public  agencies  such  as  unlversltlee  or  of- 
ttcial  public  groups  because  of  some  par- 
ticular capability.  It  further  states  that  these 
grants  are  growing  because  federal  admin- 
istrators for  reasons  of  professionalism  pre- 
fer to  deal  with  their  functional  counter- 
parts at  the  local  level  rather  than  with 
elected  officials  of  general  purpose  units  of 
government.  .  .  . 

The  use  of  non-governmental  unite  to 
carry  on  traditional  governmeiital  functions 
has  adready  dlmlnislied  the  authority  of 
local  government  and  could  lead  to  a  weak- 
ening of  county  government,  both  politically 
and  administratively.  If  the  county  is  to  be 
a  vital  governmental  unit,  its  leaders  can- 
not continue  to  allow  public  service  Vrograms 


to  fall  to  others  by  default.  The  county's 
leaders  must  assume  responsibility  for  meet- 
ing the  total  needs  of  the  community. 

Categorical  grants  from  Washington, 
no  matter  how  well  intended,  do  not 
have  tlie  flexibility,  the  diversity  of  ap- 
proach, or  the  imagination  necessan>-  for 
the  50  highly  variegated  States  with  their 
greatly  different  backgrounds  and  prob- 
lems. Experience  has  shown  us  that  our 
present  system  of  categorical  grants  se- 
riously impedes  decisionmaking,  inhibits 
the  development  of  programs  tailored 
to  local  needs,  consumes  vast  quantities 
of  time  and  talent  in  the  preparation 
and  processing  of  applications.  Irreplaca- 
ble  time  is  lost  to  the  local  official  ferret- 
ing out  what  funds  are  available,  prepar- 
ing expensive  docimientation  of  needs  or 
the  development  of  plans  and  programs 
to  meet  the  criteria  of  a  Washington 
administrator,  who  often  is  totally  unac- 
quainted witli  local  conditions  or  desires. 
Too  often,  after  spending  great  amounts 
of  local  tax  dollars  in  preparing  applica- 
tion forms  and  traveling  back  and  forth 
between  the  local  community  and  Wash- 
ington. Federal  funds  are  not  available 
and  probably  will  not  be. 

Hence,  the  prospect  of  obtaining  Fed- 
eral funds  is  too  often  a  mirage.  As  the 
NACO  article  points  out  on  page  32  thai 
even  with  the  amoimt  of  Federal  aid  for 
fiscal  1969  exceeding  $18  billion,  this 
amount  is  divided  between  nearly  100,000 
competing  State  and  local  governments 
and  the  funds  are  allocated  rapidly. 

Politics  make  it  necessary  for  the  local 
officials  to  solicit  .such  funds,  even  thoutrh 
the  possibility  of  success  are  a  game  of 
cliance.  Local  authorities  are  on  the 
horns  of  a  real  dilemma  because  the 
failure  to  seek  such  funds  could  cause 
local  criticism.  On  the  other  hand,  ap- 
plying for  Federal  funds  especially  proj- 
ect grants,  is  often  a  frustrating  experi- 
ence as  its  requires  great  effort  in  the 
form  of  preparation  of  detailed  plan- 
ning, expensive  processing  of  the  applica- 
tion, including  continuing  traveling  be- 
tween the  home  community  and  Wash- 
ington, as  well  as  meshing  the  programs 
with  local  legal  requirements. 

The  NACO  article  points  out  on  page 
27  that  "Local  officials  whose  philosophy 
does  not  embrace  Federal  aid  must  real- 
ize that  they  have  little  option  in  the 
matter.  Federal  aid  is  here  to  stay.  It  is 
no  longer  a  question  of  whether  there 
shall  be  Federal  aid.  but  v.ho  gets  it.  liow 
much,  how  fast,  and  what  kind.  Local 
officials  cannot  isolate  themselves  from 
at  least  some  form  of  Federal  aid — that 
is.  some  type  of  antipoverty  activity  has 
already  touched  upon  three-quarters  of 
all  counties.  Since  they  are  likely  to  have 
a  better  understanding  of  county  prob- 
lems than  officials  located  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  they  should  have  a  say  in  what 
type  of  aid  their  counties  will  receive  by 
assuming  an  active,  positive,  leadership 
role.  If  they  fail  to  examine  the  possi- 
bilities of  using  Federal  funds  to  finance 
community  needs,  they  are  not  fulfilling 
their  responsibility  to  their  electorate. 
Since,  in  the  first  place.  Federal  aid  funds 
come  from  local  taxpayers,  failure  to  use 
these  funds,  where  appropriate,  deprives 
local  citizens  of  their  just  share  of  reve- 
nue. ' 
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FEDERAL    PROJECT    GRANTS    MISDIRECT    LOCAL 
ACTION 

Forward  planning  often  frustrates  of- 
ficials. To  secure  funds,  they  may  direct 
their  activities  toward  programs  of  le.ss 
priority  than  others  because  their  Intelli- 
gence tells  them  that  these  are  the  only 
areas  In  which  funds  are  available  This 
too  often  means  the  spending  of  both  lo- 
cal and  Federal  funds  for  purposes  of 
not  the  greatest  importance. 

As  NACO  points  out  on  page  30: 

Limited  resources  well  may  tempt  Kk.u1 
officials  to  select  the  federal  program  which 
demands  the  least  local  matching  input  with- 
out regard  lor  other  considerations,  such  as 
the  uses  to  which  the  federal  money  can  be 
put  or  the  urgency  of  community  needs  at 
the  time.  Succumbing  to  such  temptation 
can  result  In  the  neglect  of  much  needed  lo- 
cal programs  and  projects. 

Moreover,  local  officials  should  recognize 
the  programs  which  require  no  local  match- 
ing funds  are  not  quite  as  "costless"  as  they 
seem  on  the  surface.  First,  nearly  all  grant 
applications,  matchless  or  otherwise,  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  preparing,  presenting. 
and  expediting,  and  this  is  hardly  an  unreal 
cost. 

PRESENT    SYSTEM     HfRTS    TIIK    NEFDIF.<iT 

The  NACO  publication  points  out.  as 
I  have  in  the  past,  that  the  present  sys- 
tem of  categorical  grants-in-aid  rewards 
the  advantaged  but  penalizes  the  disad- 
vantaged. On  page  32,  it  concludes  that: 

Increased  use  of  project  grants  places  a 
premium  on  local  Initiative  in  securing  and 
assimilating  information  on  available  pro- 
grams. In  preparing  applications,  and  fol- 
lowing through  on  applications.  In  many 
cases,  counties  with  the  Federal  aid  itnow- 
how.  professionalism,  and  management 
skills  to  take  effective  Initiative  have  re- 
ceived more  Federal  money  than  counties 
lacking  these  skills. 

In  a  few  instances,  unsolicited  Federal 
funds  have  flowed  into  some  counties  sim- 
ply because  Federal  administrators  lelt  that 
projects  carried  out  in  counties  known  for 
their  professionalism,  management  capabil- 
ity, and  past  project  record  would  have 
greater  chances  of  success.  A  case  in  point 
is  a  $94,360  grant  award  in  June.  1966.  to 
Nassau  County.  NY,,  for  Its  home  for  the 
aged.  Tlie  documentation  of  successful  pro- 
grams is  necessary  for  Federal  agencies  to 
-secure  Increased  congressional  appropria- 
tions for  succeeding  years. 

Unfortunately,  a  phenomenon  much  more 
common  than  the  influx  of  unsolicited  funds 
to  a  particularly  well-run  county  is  the  fail- 
ure of  all  too  many  counties,  often  those 
with  the  greatest  needs  and  fewest  resources, 
to  take  full  advantage  of  Federal  funds.  As 
of  January  1.  1966.  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  found  that 
the  100  richest  counties  in  the  country — 
measured  by  per  capita  income — received 
167.7  percent  of  their  allocation  while  the 
100  poorest  counties  received  only  94  percent 
of  theirs. 

Again,  on  page  48,  it  notes  that: 

The  better  informed  the  county,  the  better 
,'ible  it  is  to  pursue  federal  money  and  to 
participate  in  the  game  of  "grantsmanship." 
Federally  funded  programs  are  continually 
short  of  money.  The  counties  best  equipped 
to  pursue  federal  assistance  are  those  most 
apt  to  attain  their  goals.  The  Nassau  County, 
N.Y..  executive,  testifying  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, stated:  "Under  the  current  system, 
federal  aid  tends  to  favor  localities  which 
have  the  know-how  and  professionalism  to 
keep  themselves  abreast  of  federal  programs, 
which  ;s  no  easy  trick   Tlie  very  communities 


which  most  need  federal  assistance  often  do 
not  hav^  this  know-how." 

rOHNTY   SYSTEM   INVOKES  RI\-AI  RY   FOR   FEDERAL 
Fl'NDS 

NACO  also  notes  on  page  32 — deplor- 
ably. I  believe— that  "The  widespread 
u-se  of  project  grants  lias  resulted  in  keen 
competition  amonii  local  governments 
for  Federal  funds.'  Tliis  condition  means 
wasted  effort  on  the  part  of  our  local 
authorities  and  is  hardly  conducive  to 
developing  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
cross-fertilization  of  ideas  that  could  be 
-so  helpful  at  the  local  level. 

(  Ol  .VTV     DEVH.'JRMrNT    COORDINMI'R     I  I  >R 
I'EDERAL    rlTNDS 

One  of  tlie  mo.st  serious  indictments 
of  the  present  grant-in-aid  .'systems  is 
that  tlie  chairmen  of  the  boards  of  over 
350  counties  at  the  Vice  President's  con- 
ference for  county  officials  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  on  January  19.  1966.  adopted  a 
paper  entitled  the  "Guidelines  for  Fed- 
eral Aid  Programs,  '  in  which  the  major 
recommendation  was  that  each  county 
.should  appoint  a  county  development  co- 
ordinator, piimarily  ttecause  of  the  he- 
wilderment  among  State  and  local  offi- 
cials due  to  the  increase  in  il.«»  number 
and  size  of  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. It  was  in  answer  to  this  need  that 
in  March  1967.  NACO  received  a  1-year 
giant  of  S29.700  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  E>evelopment  to  pre- 
pare a  .'series  of  manuals  to  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  such  an  office.  Now  over 
200  counties  have  established  a  position 
equivalent  to  a  county  development  co- 
ordinator in  their  government  and  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  National  Association 
of  Counties'  .survey  50  percent  of  their 
time  is  spent  merely  securing  and  analyz- 
ing data  on  Federal  grant  programs. 

For  obviously  the  same  reason,  cities. 
States,  universities,  and  other  education- 
al institutions  and  private  organizations 
have  established  such  offices  on  a  full-  or 
part-time  basis.  We  do  not  yet  have  in- 
formation as  to  either  the  number  of 
.such  offices  or  their  cost  of  operation,  but 
the  total  cost  of  op>eration  is  unquestion- 
ably staggering  in  amount.  As  I  stated 
2  weeks  ago,  this  new  art  of  grantsman- 
ship has  developed  a  new  breed  of  expen- 
sive consultants.  How  expensive  can  be 
seen  by  NACO's  job  description  for  a 
coimty  development  coordinator,  which  I 
am  including  as  an  extension  to  my  re- 
marks. Now,  I  am  not  trying  to  cause 
these  men  to  lose  their  jobs,  but  I  would 
like  these  talents  to  be  more  gainfully 
spent  than  ferreting  out  Federal  funds. 
The  other  side  of  the  cost  picture  is  that 
more  than  $400  million  is  spent  by  the 
Federal  Government  administering  these 
funds,  and  probably  that  figure  is  low. 

In  summation,  this  is  a  period  of 
change.  With  this  change  has  come  great 
confusion.  The  kind  of  confusion  that  re- 
sults from  a  dramatic  increase  in  pop- 
ulation, knowledge  and  information.  If 
we  are  to  deal  effectively  with  this 
change  and  its  resulting  confusion,  it  is 
vital  that  we  approach  the  problems  of 
today  informed. 

It  is  important  that  we  know  what 
we  as  a  government  and  we  as  a  Nation 
are  doing  in  the  area  of  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams. My  study  showed  that  we  do  not. 
The  !)roposed  Program  Information  Act 


will  alleviate  this  problem  by  creating  a 
Government-wide  catalog  of  Federal 
programs.  The  result  of  this  effort,  be- 
sides the  dollar  saving  in  the  reduction  of 
redundant  printing  costs,  will  be  an  in- 
forme*  public  and  an  informed  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  also  vital  that  the  organization 
of  Government  be  responsive  to  the 
pressing  needs  of  the  country.  It  appears 
to  many  of  us  that  it  is  not.  Now  is  the 
time  to  take  a  liard  look  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  proiJose  the  creation 
of  a  Commission  for  the  Improvement 
of  Government  Management  and  Orua- 
nization. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  creation 
of  such  a  Commission  is  no  panacea,  but 
by  its  creation  we  will  be  taking  a  very 
meaningful  step  toward  development  of 
solutions  to  our  complicated  and  per- 
plexing problems.  Certainly,  we  should 
do  no  le.ss. 

Cosponsors  of  the  Executive  Reorga- 
nization and  Management  Act  are: 

Me.ssrs.  Adair.  Abends,  Anderson  ol 
Illinois.  Ayres,  Battin.  Biester.  Black- 
burn. Boland.  Mrs.  Bolton.  Messrs 
Bray.  Brock.  Broyhill  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Brovhill  of  Virginia.  Bush.  Blt- 

TON. 

Messrs.  Tim  Lee  Carter,  Cederberc, 
Don  H.  Clausen.  Corbett.  Cowger.  Cur- 
tis. Dellenback,  Dent.  Dertainski. 
Dickinson,  Donohue.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia,   E.SHLEMAN.    FeIGHAN.    FINDLEY. 

Messrs.  Fisher.  Frelinghuysen.  Jamis 
G.  FiTLTON.  Gallagher.  Goodell.  Mr.s 
Green  of  Oregon.  Messrs.  Halleck.  Hal- 

F'ERN.     HAMMERSCHMIDT.     HARRISON.     Mr- 

Heckler  of  Ma.s.sachusetts.  Messrs.  Hel- 
stoski.  Hicks.  Hosmer.  Hungate.  Hunt. 
Johnson  of  California.  Mrs.  Kelly. 

Messrs.  Kleppe,  Kupferman.  Kvro.s, 
Kuykendall.  Laird.  Lennon.  Lipscomb. 
Lloyd,  Lukens.  Mrs.  May.  Messr.^ 
May'ne.  McClory.  McClure.  MrCuiLOCH, 
McDade.  MacGrecor.  Meskill. 

Messis.  Michel.  Mills.  Mize.  Morse  of 
Ma,ssachusetts.  Morton.  Nelsen.  OKon- 
ski.  Patten.  Pepper.  Pettis.  Pirnie.  Pol- 
lock. Price.  Quie.  Railsback.  Mrs.  Reiu 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Reinecke. 

Messrs.  John  Rhodes.  Riegle.  Rosison. 
Roth.  Roudebush,  Sandman.  Schade- 
berc.  Schneebeli.  Schvveiker.  Shriver. 
H.  Allen  Smith  of  California,  Jim  Smith 
of  Oklahoma.  Stanton.  Steiger  of  Wis- 
consin. Taft.  Talcott.  Thompson  ui 
Georgia. 

Messrs.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin.  Wam- 
PLER.  Watson  of  South  Carolina.  Lakry 
Williams,  Wylie.  and  Wyman. 

MULTIPLE    SOVRCFS    OP    FUNDS 

The  following  are  three  listings  ol  pro- 
grams    indicating — to     the     layman's 
eyes — possible   overlap   and   duplication 
In  Federal  programs.  The  luunbers  at  the 
beginning   of   the    pi-ogram   titles   refer 
back  to  the  numbers  contained  in  my 
listing   of   programs   which   was  placed 
into  the  Congressional  Record  on  Tues- 
day. June  25.  beginning  at  page  18611: 
Manpower  Training  and  Voc.\tionai 
Education 
hew- -office  op  education 

No.  2.40:  Development  of  Education  I'er- 
sonnel:  Preschool.  Elemenary.  Secondnn. 
adult  and  vocational  personnel  iut^titi'ips 
and  training  progiom.s. 
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No.  2  65:  Vocational  Education  School 
Construction  In  Appalachla. 

No  2.66:  School  PacUltiefi— Area  Voca- 
tional Education  School  FaclUtlek. 

No.  2.67:  Residential  Vocational  Education 
School. 

No  2  68:  Vocational  Training:  Allotmenta 
to  States  Under  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

No.  2  69:  Vocational  Training:  Allotments 
to  States  Under  Oeorge-Barden  Act. 

No.  2  70:  Allotments  to  States  under  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1963. 

No.  2.71:  Work-Study  Program:  Vocational 
Education. 

No.  2.72:  Training  and  retraining  of  Wom- 
en and  Older  Workers. 

No.  2  73:  On-the-Job  Training  with  Sup- 
plementary Classroom  Instruction. 

No.  2.74:  Experimental  and  Demonstration 
Grants  and  Contracts. 

No.  2.75:  Redevelopment  Area  Training. 

No.  2.76:  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Program. 

No.  2.88:  Prevention  of  School  Dropovits. 

No.  2.91:  Support  of  the  Education  of  the 
Nelgected   and   Delinquent. 

No.  2  138:  Development  and  Evaluation  of 
Curricula  Materials  and  Educational  Media. 

No.  2.140;  Support  to  Develop  Information 
for  Improvement  of  Vocational-Technical 
Education  Programs  and  Curricula  and  to 
assist  Establishment  of  New  Curricula. 

HEW  -    SOCIAL  AND  REHABILITATION  SERVICE 

No.  3  15:  Vocational  Rehabilitation— Re- 
search and  Training  Centers. 

No.  3.34:  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices for  Social  Security  Beneflclariee. 

No.  3.38:  Innovation  Grants — Innovation 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services. 

No.  3.39:  Expansion  Grants— Grants  for 
Expansion  of  Services  for  Vocational  Rehabil- 
itation. 

No.  3.41:  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices to  Blind  Persons. 

No.  3.54:  Workshop  Improvement  (grants). 

No.  3.55:   Training  Services  in   Workshops. 

No.  3.56:  Improvement  of  Client  Service* 
in  Workshops. 

No.  3.57:  Technical  Assistance  to  Work- 
shops. 

No.  3.58;  Constrxictlon  of  Workshops  and 
Rehabilitation  Facilities. 

No.  3.59:  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Tr.iln- 
ing  Grants. 

No.  3.60:  Teaching  Grants  (to  institu- 
tions) . 

No.  3  61 :  Tralnceship  Grant*. 

No.  3  62:  Inservlce  Training  Grants. 

No.  3.63:  Short-Term  Training. 

No.  3.64:  Deaf-Diterpreter  Services. 

No.  3.65:  Demonstration  Blind  Vocational 
Training — Graduate  Courses. 

No.  3.76:  Assistance  to  Public  Schools  In 
Dade  County.  Florida — Vocational  Training. 

No.  3.85:  Juvenile  Delinquency  Studies. 

No.  3.101:  Control  and  Prevention  of  Ju- 
venile Delinquency:  Technical  Assistance 
and  Information  Services. 

No.  3.102:  Control  and  Prevention  of  Ju- 
venile   Delinquency:    Demonstrations. 

No.  3.103:  Control  and  Prevention  of  Juve- 
nile  Delinquency:    Personnel  Training. 

No.  3.151:  Work-Experience  Program — 
Work  Experience  and  Training. 

AGRICULTURE 

No.  5.134:  Cooperative  Extension  Service: 
4-H   Youth   Development. 

HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

No.  7.173:  Community  Development 
Training. 

LABOR 

No.  10.1:  Labor  Mobility  Demonstration 
Project. 

No.  10.2:  Grants  In  Support  of  Manpower 
Research  Projects. 

No.  10.3:  The  Manpower  Research  Institu- 
tional  Grants   Program. 

No.  10.4:  Manpower  Research  Grants  In 
Support  of  Doctoral  Dissertations. 


No.  10.5:  Manpower  Research  Contracts. 

No.  10  8:  The  Experimental  and  Demon- 
stration Program. 

No.  10.12:  Concentrated  Employment  Pro- 
gram  (CEP). 

No.  10.13:  Special  Impact. 

No.  10.14:  Operation  Mainstream. 

No.  10.15:  New  Careers. 

No.  10.16:  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  In- 
School  Program. 

No.  10.17:  Neighborhood  YoutJi  Corps,  Out- 
of-School  Profjram. 

No.  10.18:  Neighborhood  Touth  Corps, 
Summer  Program. 

No.  10.27:  Employment  Services  In  Seasonal 
Agrlcultrural  Employment  to  High  School 
and  College  Youth.  Reservation  Indians,  and 
Puerto  Rlcans.  and  Employers,  Nationally. 

No.  10.28:  Training  for  Inmates  of  Correc- 
tional   Institutions.    Section    251,    MDTA. 

No.  10.33:  Job  Market  Information. 

No.  10.35:  Youth  Opportunity  Centers  and 
Intensive  Aid  by  Youth  Specialists  for  Dis- 
advantaged and  School  Drop-outs. 

No.  10.36:  Selective  Service  RehabiliUuit 
Program. 

No.  10.38:  Manpower  Development  and 
Training — Institutional   Training. 

No.  10.42:  Human  Resources  Development 
Program  to  Aid  Disadvantaged  Adults 
through  Intensive  Counseling. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DfTENSE 

No.  12.1 :  Project  Tr.-iiiEition. 

No.  12.54:  Lending  of  Machine  Tools  to 
Nonprofit  Educational  Institutions  or  Train- 
ing Schools  from  the  National  IndustxlaJ 
Equipment  Reserve. 

No.  12.58:  Research  in  the  Behavorial 
Sciences. 

APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  COMMISSION 

No.  13.100:  The  Appalachinn  Regional  De- 
velopment Program. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

No.  15.1:  The  Presidents  Youth  Opportu- 
nity Campaign. 

OFFICE  OP  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITT 

No  26.1:  Job  Corps 
No.  26  10:  Summer  Youth  Program. 
Child  Health  and  Welfare 

HEW — PUBLIC  HEALTH  SER%aCi: 

No.  1.220:  Research  Grants  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human 
Development. 

No.  1.221:  Fellowships  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Child  Health  i\nd  Human  Develop- 
ment. 

No.  1.222:  Research  Training  Grants  of  the 
National  Iivstltute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development. 

No.  1.223:  Research  Career  Development 
Awards  of  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development. 

No.  1.268:  Early  Child  Care  Demonstra- 
tions and  Evaluations. 

No.  1  278:  Health  Study  of  Resources  Re. 
latlng  to  Children's  Emotional  Illness. 

HEW — OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

No.  2.1:  Centers  and  Sen  ices  for  Deaf- 
Blind  Children. 

No.  2  91:  Support  for  the  Education  of  the 
Neglected  and  Delinquent. 

No.  2.95:  Early  Childhood  Program. 

HEW — SOCIAL  AND  REHABILrTATION  SERVICE 

No.  3.2:  Training— Child  Care. 

No.  3.4:  International  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  Programs. 

No.  3.71:  Welfare  .Assistance  and  Services 
for  Refugee  Cubans— Care  of  Minors  Unac- 
companied by  Relatives. 

No.  3.81 :  Child  Welfare  Research  and  Dem- 
onstrations. 

No.  3.82:  Research  on  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  Services  and  Crippled  Children's 
Services. 

No.  3.83:  Child  Health  Studies. 

No.  3.84:  Child  Welfare  Studies.      • 

No.  3.86:  Child  Life  Studies. 


No.  3.87:  Child  Welfare  Services  (grants  to 
States). 

No.  3.88:  Child  Welfare:  Training  of  Per- 
sonnel Grants. 

No.  3  92:  Special  Health  Care  Project 
Grants  for  School  and  Preschool  Children. 

No.  3  95:  Health  Services  for  School  and 
r»reschool  Children. 

No.  3.96:  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Serv- 
ices. 

No.  3  97:  Health  Care  Projects  for  School 
and  Preschool  Children. 

No.  3.98:  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Proj- 
ect Grants-Special  Clinics  for  Mentally  Re- 
tarded Children. 

No.  3  99:  .Special  Maternity  and  Infant  Care 
Projects. 

No.  3  114:  Poster  Grandparent  Program. 

AGRICULTURE 

No.  5.53:  School  Lunch  Program — Cr.sh 
Payments  to  States  (matching  funds). 

No.  5  54:  School  Lunch  Program— Special 
Cash  Assistance. 

No.  5.55:  School  Lunch  Program^Com- 
modity  procurement. 

No.  5.56:  Pilot  Sch(X)l  Breakfast  Program. 

No.  5  57:  Equipment  Program  to  Initiate  or 
Expand  School  Food  Service. 

No.  5  58:  .Special  Milk  Program  for  Chil- 
dren. 

DEFENSE 

No.  12  55:  Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Pro- 
gram of  the  Uniformed  Services  (CHAMPUS) . 

OFFICL    OF    EC;'>NOMIC    OPPORTCNIT'V 

No.  26  10:  Slimmer  Youth  Program. 

No.  26.11:  Comprehensive  Health  Services 
Program    (Nelfrhborhood  Health  Services) 

No.  26.13:  Research  and  Demonstration 
Program  (within  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram). 

No.  26.16:  Project  Upward  Bound. 

No.  26.17:  Rural  Community  Action  Pro- 
grams: Home  Food  Production,  Food  Distri- 
bution. Cooperatives.  Family  Counseling,  and 
the  Agricultural  Propram. 

No.  26.18:  Head  Start  Parent  and  Child 
Center  Pilot  Program. 

No.  26  19:  Project  Head  Start,  Community 
Action  Program. 

VETERANS'    ADMINISTRATION 

No.  33.1 :  Guardianship  Program. 
Economic  and  Business  Development 
HEW — office  of  education 
No.  2.75:  Redevelopment  Area  Training. 
acricxtltuse 
No.    5  80:    Export    Market    Development — 
Trade  Fairs.  Promotion  of  U.S.  Food.  Trade 
Centers. 

commerce 

No.  6.11:  State  Invention  Program. 

No.  6.20:  State  Technical  Services  Pro- 
gram— State  Program  Grants. 

No.  6.21:  State  Technical  Services  Pro- 
gram— Special  Program  Grants. 

No.  6.22:  State  Technical  Services  Pro- 
gram—Referral Serrtces  Division. 

No.  6  23:  State  Teciinical  Services  Pro- 
gram— Planning  Grants. 

No.  6  27:  Subsidies  to  Support  Operations 
of  American  Flag  Vessels. 

No.  6.28:   Ship  Exchange  Program. 

No.  6.29:  Payment  of  Construction-Differ- 
ential Subsidy. 

No.  6.40:  International  Investment  Pro- 
motion. 

No.  6.41:   International  Trade  Promotion. 

No.  6.42:  Foreign  Economic  and  Commer- 
cial Information  Program. 

No.  6.45:  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velcpn.ent  Act  of   1965. 

No.  6.46:   Economic  Research  Program. 

No.  6.47:  Local-Area  Planning  Grant  Pro- 
gram. 

No.  6.48:  Economic  Development  District 
Planning  As.slstance  Grants. 

No.  6.49:  Technical  Assistance  (To  support 
redevelopment  activities). 
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No.  6:60;  Regional  Action  Planning  Com- 
mission. 

No  6.51   Industrial  Development  Loans. 

HOUSING    AND    URBAN    DEVELOPMENT 

No.  7.163:  Urban  Research  and  Technology. 
interior 

No.  8.18:  Industrial  Development — Ameri- 
can Indians. 

No.  8.21:  Credit  and  Financing  Program, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

No.  8.45:  Fisheries  Loan  Program. 

No.  8.46:  Pishing  Vessel  Construction- 
Differential  Subsidy  Program. 

No.  8.47:  Fishing  Vessel  Mortgage  and  Loan 
Insurance  Program. 

No.  8  48:  Anadromous  Pish  Act  of  1B65. 

No.  8.49:  Commercial  Fisheries  Research 
and  Development  Act  of  1964. 

No.  8.50:  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
Graduate  Educational  Grant  Program. 

No.  8.56:  Construction:  Sportflsh  Facilities. 

No.  8.61:  Management  and  Investigations 
of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Resources. 

state      I  assistance     for     AMERICAN     BUSINESS) 

No.  10.120:  Housing  Guaranty  Program. 
Africa. 

No.     10  121:     Housing     Guarantees,     East 

Asia. 

No  10  122:  Latin  America  Housing  Guaran- 
tee Program. 

STATE        (ASSISTANCE     FOR     AMERICAN     BUSINESS) 

No.  10.123:  Specific  Risk  Investment  Guar- 
antee Program. 

No.  10.124:  Extended  Risk  Guarantee  Pro- 
gram. 

No.  10.125:   Local  Currency  (Cooley)   Loan 

Program. 

No.  10.126:  Dollar  Loans  to  Private  Bor- 
rowers. 

No.  10.129:  CaUlog  of  Investment  Infor- 
mation  and   Opportunities. 

No.  10.130:  Investment  Survey  Program. 

I' S.    INFORMATION    AGENCY 

No.  20.1 :  International  Fairs  and  Exhibi- 
tions ^Special  International  Exhibitions). 

SMALL    BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION 

No.  30.1 :  Direct  Business  Loans. 

No.  30.2 :  Participation  Loans. 

No.  30.3:  Guaranteed  Loans. 

No.  30.4 :  Pool  Loans. 

No.  30.5:  Loans  to  Privately  Owned  Health 
Paciltties. 

No.  30.6:  Displaced  Business  Loans. 

No.  30.7:  Economic  Opportunity  Loans — 
EOL  I. 

No.  30  8:  Economic  Opportunity  Loans — 
EOLn. 

No.  30  9:  Lease  Guarantee  Program.  Small 
Business   Administration. 

No.  30.10:  Renewal  Assistance  Administra- 
tion— Non-Residential  Rehabilitation  Loans. 

No.  30.11:  Trade  Adjustment  Loans. 

No.  30.12:  Physical  Disaster  Loan  Program. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

No.  30.13:  Economic  Injury  Disaster  Loan 
Program. 

No.  30.14:  Product  Disaster  Loan  Pro- 
gram. 

No.  30  15:  State  Development  Company 
Loan  Program. 

No.  30.16:  Local  Development  Company 
Loan  Program. 

No.  30.17:  Small  Business  Investment 
Company  Program — Licensing. 

No.  30.18:  Small  Business  Investment 
Company  Program — Debentures. 

No.  30.19:  Small  Business  Counselling 
Program,  including  SCORE. 

No.  30.20:  Small  Business  Management 
Training  Program  (Courses,  Conferences, 
clinics,  and  workshops) . 

No.  30.21:  Small  Business  Management 
Publications  Program. 

No.  30.22:  Small  Business  Technology 
Utilization. 


No.  30.23:  Prime  Contracts  Assistance. 

No.  30.24:  Property  Sales  and  Material 
Shortages. 

No.  30.25:  Certificate  of  Competency  Pro- 
gram. 

No.  30  26:  Small  Business  Subcontracting 
Program. 

No.  30.27:  Small  Business  Act,  Section  8(b) 
Implementation,  to  Help  Reduce  the  Num- 
ber of  Hard-core  Unemployed. 

No.  30.28:  Small  Business  Defense  Produc- 
tion and  Re.search  and  Development  Pooling. 

No.  30  29:  Research  Projects  Under  Con- 
tract. 

TENNESSfE    VALLEY    AUTHORITY 

No.  32  5:  Industrial  Development — Ten- 
nessee Valley  Region  (Related  to  Electricity 
Supplv  and  Utilization) . 

No.'  32.13:  Industrial  Development  and 
Waterway  Transportation — Tennessee  River 
Basin. 

VETERANS'    ADMINISTRATION 

No  33  19:  Veterans'  Guaranteed  or  In- 
sured Business  Loans. 

No.  33  20:  Veterans'  Guaranteed  or  In- 
sured Farm  Loans. 

National  Association  of  Counties 

DESIRABIJi    qualifications    FOR    A    COUNTY 
DEVELOPMENT   COORDINATOR 

/.  General  background 

A  potential  county  development  coordi- 
nator must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  principles  and  practices  involved  in  gov- 
ernment administration  at  the  local  level 
(i.e..  organization,  planning,  management 
control,  supervision)  and  an  understanding 
of  the  functions  and  interrelationships  of 
the  federal,  state,  and  local  governments. 

He  must  have  considerable  knowledge  of 
each   major   functional   activity   within   the 
particular  county:    law  enforcement,   public 
works,  health,  utilities,  etc. 
//.  Abilities 

The  coordinator  should  have  the  ability 
to  collect,  summarize,  analyze,  and  present 
in  a  meaningful  manner,  a  variety  of  infor- 
mation necessary  to  the  successful  applica- 
tion of  federal  assistance  at  the  county  level. 

He  should  be  able  to  speak  and  write  ef- 
fectively and  make  appearances  before  pub- 
lic groups. 

Of  critical  importance  is  the  ability  to  ef- 
fectively support  and  coordinate  federal 
grant-in-aid  applications  and  maintenance 
processes  within  the  county,  and  between 
the  county  and  federal  agencies. 

The  coordinator  must  have  the  ability  to 
.-inalyze  a  variety  of  administrative  problems 
related  to  federal  assistance  and  help  im- 
plement recommendations  for  solving  those 
problems. 

The  ability  to  establish  :ind  continuously 
maintain  harmonious  and  effective  relation- 
ships with  other  offlclals  in  local,  state,  and 
federal  governments,  is  also  important. 

He  needs  to  have  the  ability  to  plan,  orga- 
nize, and  coordinate  the  activities  of  diversi- 
fied units. 

The  coordinator  should  be  able  to  exercise 
independent  judgment  In  evaluating  situa- 
tions and  in  making  decisions. 

/;/.  Training  end  c:rpcricncc 

The  county  development  coordinator 
should  have  a  college  degree,  preferably  in 
public  administration,  political  science,  or 
a.  related  field.  A  degree  in  another  field, 
or  even  the  lack  of  a  degree,  can  be  compen- 
sated by  extensive  experience  in  government 
or  politics. 

The  new  coordinator  should  have  at  least 
three  years  of  responsible  supervisory  and /or 
administrative  experience  in  varied  phases 
of  business,  industry,  military,  or  govern- 
ment service.  In  these  areas,  he  should  have 
been  involved  in  the  organization,  direction, 
planning,  coordination,  or  control  of  signif- 
icant programs  and  activities. 


HR    18578 
A  bill  to  establish  the  Commission   for  the 

Improvement  of  Government  Management 

and  Organization 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  -Executive  Reorgani- 
zation and  Management  Improvement  Act." 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLAR.^TION 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares— ■ 

( 1 )  that  the  Federal  Government  has  ver>' 
rapidlv  developed  a  vast  number  of  new  and 
innovative  social,  education,  and  welfare  pro- 
grams designed,  among  other  things,  to  meet 
the  crisis  of  the  cities,  to  help  the  poor,  and 
to  aid  State  and  local  governments  as  well 
as  educational  systems  in  their  efforts  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  our  times: 

(2)  that  the  serious  and  diverse  nature 
of  these  problems  has  resulted  In  a  Federal 
system  of  grant-in-aid  programs  varying 
Ijroadly  in  scope,  complexity,  and  type  of  as- 
.sistance  provided,  each  with  its  own  separate 
eligibility  standards,  separate  regulations, 
and  separate  authorizations: 

i3)  that  this  unprecedented  rapid  expan- 
sion of  Federal  assistance  programs  and 
other  governmental  activities  ha.s  resulted  in 
the  pyramiding  and  duplication  of  programs, 
as  well  as  the  creation  of  more  than  one  hun- 
lired  and  fifty  departments,  agencies,  boards, 
commissions,  and  other  organizations  in  the 
executive  branch,  which  in  turn  has  resulted 
in  a  lack  of  adequate  coordination  between 
programs  and  agencies,  the  overlapping  of 
jurisdiction  and  administrative  controls,  and 
the  development  of  inconsistent  or  conflict- 
ing objectives; 

(4)  that  the  present  Federal  aid  system, 
much  of  which  is  based  on  narrow  categori- 
cal concepts,  is  often  wasteful  of  (A)  the 
lime  such  a  system  necessitates  for  prepar- 
ing, processing,  analyzing,  awarding,  and 
administering  the  benefits.  iB)  the  talents 
<,f  personnel  in  State  and  local  governments 
and  institutions,  as  well  as  within  the  Fed- 
eral government,  and  iC)  the  financial  costs 
incurred  both  by  the  Federal  government  in 
administering  the  program  and  by  the  appli- 
cant in  procuring  assistance: 

(5)  that  the  present  lack  of  complete,  ac- 
curate, and  timely  information  on  the  scope, 
requirements,  costs,  and  availability  of  Fed- 
eral lissistance  represents  a  major  barrier  to 
(A)  the  effective  use  of  Federal  assistance  by 
.State  and  local  governments  and  institu- 
tions. iB)  effective  legislating  on  the  part 
of  Congress  in  evaluating  existing  programs 
and  developing  new  ones,  and  (C»  effective 
m.inagement  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
branch   of    the    Federal    Government; 

(6)  that  the  experience  with  present  Fed- 
eral assistance  progranis  has  raised  serious 
questions  as  to  i  A)  the  most  effective  ap- 
proach for  the  Federal  Government  to  ussisl 
State,  county,  and  city  governments  .',nd  Ui- 
stltutions,  (B)  the  capacity  and  flexibility  of 
a  ccMnplex  system  of  categorical  and  other 
grants-in-aid  to  meet  the  diverse  and  chang- 
ing needs  of  local  communities,  and  (C)  the 
ability  of  the  Federal  Government  to  manage 
the  maze  of  Federal  aid  programs  efficiently 
without  tindermining  the  creatlveness  and 
responsibility  of  State  and  lo«il  govern- 
ments and  institutions; 

(7)  that  this  Nation,  facing  unparalleled 
fiscal  problems  with  the  substantial  annual 
budget  deficits,  continuous  domestic  infla- 
tion, high  interest  rates,  imbalance  in  our 
international  payments  and  concern  abroad 
with  the  dollar,  must  establish  the  relative 
priority  and  importance  of  existing  and  fu- 
ture Federal  programs:  and 

1 8)  that,  to  promote  the  effective  manage- 
ment and  improved  ccxirdlnation  essential 
lo  the  economlcp.l  administration  of  govem- 
expenditures    and    performances     are    con- 
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slstent  with  the  policies  eetabUshed  by  the 
CongreM.  there  should  be  established  a  com- 
tnental  services  and  to  assure  that  program 
mission  to  review  the  organization,  operation 
and   management   of  the  executive   branch. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  PC>R  THE 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  GOVERNMENT  MANAGEMENT 
AND  ORGANIZATION 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  established  a  bi- 
partisan commission  to  be  known  us  the 
"Commission  for  the  Improvement  of  Qov- 
ernment  Management  and  Organization",  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Comnilsslon" 

DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec,  4.  The  Commission  shall  make  a  full 
and  complete  study  and  evaluation  of  nil 
Federal  programs  and  actKttles  of  every  type 
and  description.  Including  the  projected  ex- 
pansions thereof  imd  the  proposed  creation 
of  new  programs  and  activities,  lor  the  pur- 
poses of — 

( 1 )  defining  each  existing  Federal  program 
and  activity  and  Its  organizational  structure; 

(2)  determining  at  the  departmental  and 
major  program  level,  by  systems  analysis  and 
modern  management  techniques,  the  total 
costs  of  sncA>  Federal  programs  and  activities 
and  their  eljectlveness  in  achieving  their  ob- 
jectives; 

(3)  evaluating  the  effect  of  Federal  assist- 
ance programs  and  activities  (A)  upon  the 
Interrelationship  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments,  especially  from  the  standpoint 
of  preserving  and  strengthening  our  decen- 
tralized system  of  government,  and  iBi 
upon  our  system  of  private  enterprise; 

(4)  evaluating  the  need  to  simplify  Fed- 
eral programs  and  services  through  broad 
block  grants  and  revenue-sharing  with  State, 
county,  and  city  governments,  and  througii 
the  creation  of  broadly  based  public  corpora- 
tions; 

(5)  eliminating,  consolidating,  or  abolish- 
ing duplication  and  overlapping  in  Federal 
programs  and  activities  when  not  necessary 
to  the  effective  conduct  of  government: 

(6)  reducing  expenditures  to  the  lowest 
amount  consistent  with  the  effective  per- 
formance of  Federal  programs  and  activities; 

(7)  improving  communication  services  and 
coordination  to  insure  accurate,  comprehen- 
sive, and  time  y  information  on  all  Federal 
programs  and  activities  both  to  the  public 
and  to  all  levels  of  government; 

(8)  establishing  standard,  covernment- 
wlde  criteria,  systems,  and  procedures  to  as- 
sist Congress  In  determining,  in  light  of  Na- 
tional needs  and  goals,  the  priority  that 
should  be  assigned  to  all  Federal  programs 
and  activities; 

(9)  determining  measures,  such  as  the 
creation  of  a  Program  Evaluation  Office  in 
the  legislative  branch,  to  assist  the  Congress 
in  evaluating  on  a  continuing  basis  the  rela- 
tive priority  and  effectiveness  of  all  Federal 
programs  and  activities;  and 

(10)  evaluating  the  techniques  and  meth- 
odology for  establishing  a  comprehensive 
management  Information  system  adequate  to 
evaluate  all  Federal  programs  and  activities, 
supported  by  a  cost-effective  data  base 
founded  on  uniform  Government -wide 
standards,  criteria,  and  definitions. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  5.  The  Commission  shall  submit  in- 
terim reports  to  the  Congress  at  such  times 
as  the  Commission  deems  necessary,  and 
shall  submit  a  first  comprehensive  report  of 
Its  study  and  evaluation,  together  with  the 
recommendations  (Including  any  recom- 
mendations OS  to  constitutional  amend- 
ments, legislative  enactments,  and  adminis- 
trative action)  which  in  Its  Judgment  are 
necessary  to  realize  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
not  later  than  the  end  of  the  first  full  calen- 
dar year  beginning  after  the  appointment  of 
the  Commission,  and  a  second,  similar  com- 
prehensive report  not  later  than  one  year 
aiter  the  submission  of  the  first  comprehen- 
sive report. 


MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.  MEMBntSHiP  of  thk  Commission — 

(a)  Number  AND  APPOINTMENT — The  Com- 
mission shall  be  composed  of  ten  members 
as  follows: 

( 1 )  Two  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  from  private  life: 

(2)  Four  apjxjlnted  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  two  from  the  Senate  and  two 
from  private  life;   and 

(3)  Four  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  two  from  the 
Hoiuse  of  Representatives  and  two  from 
private  life. 

(b)  POLITICAL  AFFILIATION. — No  more  than 
three  members  of  the  Commission  appointed 
from  private  life  shall  be  of  the  same  politi- 
cal party.  With  respect  to  members  of  the 
Commission  who  are  Members  of  Congress, 
no  more  than  one  Representative  and  no 
more  than  one  Senator  shall  be  of  the  same 
political  party. 

(CI  Continuation  of  Membership. — If  any 
memt>er  of  the  Commission,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Commission  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  leaves  that  ofBce,  or  If  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  who  was  appointed 
from  private  life  beoomes  an  elected  official 
lit  any  level  of  government,  or  an  appointed 
member  of  the  executive  branch,  he  may 
continue  as  a  member  of  the  Commission 
for  not  longer  than  ninety  days,  after  which 
he  shall  cease  to  be  a  member. 

(d(  Vacancies. — Any  vacancy  in  the  Com- 
mi.ssion  shall  not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall 
be  tilled  in  the  same  manner  by  which  the 
orlgrliiiU  appointment  was  made. 

organization    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec  7.  (a)  Chairman  and  Vice  Chair- 
man.— The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 
members,  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  members 
ot  the  Commission. 

(b)  Quorum. — Six  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  hear- 
ings may  be  held  by  any  lesser  number  ot 
members  which  Includes  members  ot  more 
than  one  political  party. 

(c)  Compensation  AND  Travel  Expenses. — 
(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2). 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  each  be 
entitled  to  receive  $100  for  each  day  (includ- 
ing travel  time)  during  which  they  are  en- 
gaged in  the  actual  performance  of  duueii 
vested  in  the  Commission. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
Members  of  C^ongress  shall  receive  no  addi- 
tional compensation  on  account  of  their 
service  on  the  Commission. 

(3)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  In  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  Commission,  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  allowed  travel  exp>ense8. 
including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence.  In 
the  same  manner  as  the  expensee  authorized 
by  secUon  5703(b)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  for  persons  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice employed  Intermittently. 

(4)  For  the  purposes  of  chapter  11,  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  a  member  of  the 
Commission  appointed  from  private  life  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  special  Government 
employee. 

STAFI'     OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
pov/er  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  as  It  deems  advisable, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
in  the  competitive  service,  and  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  in  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  obtain  the  serv- 
ices of  experts  and  consultants  In  accordance 
with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

POWBtS   OF  the   COMMISSIONS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Hxakings  and  sessions.- — The 
Commission  may  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 


out  this  Act  hold  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  take  such  testimony, 
and  receive  such  evidence  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  deem  advisable.  The  Commission 
may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  it 

(b)  SUBPENA  POWERS — (1)  Tlie  Commis- 
sion shall  have  power  to  issue  subpenas  re- 
quiring the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  any  evidence 
that  relates  to  any  matter  under  Investiga- 
tion by  the  Commission.  Such  attendance 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
evidence  may  be  required  from  any  place 
within  a  State  at  any  designated  place  ol 
hearing   wichln   such   State. 

(2i  If  a  person  Issued  a  subpena  under 
paragraph  (  1 »  refuses  to  obey  such  a  subpena 
or  is  guilty  of  contumacy,  any  court  of  the 
United  States  within  the  Judicial  district 
within  which  the  hearing  Is  conducted  or 
within  the  Judicial  district  within  which 
such  person  is  found  or  resides  or  transact;; 
buslne.ss  may  (upon  application  by  the  Com- 
mission) order  such  person  to  appear  before 
the  Commission  to  prodtice  evidence  or  tn 
give  testimony  touching  the  matter  under 
investigation.  Any  failure  to  obey  such  or- 
der of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(3)  The  subpoenas  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  served  In  the  manner  provided  for 
subpoenas  Issued  by  a  District  Court  under 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  for  tin- 
United   States   District   Courts. 

(4)  All  process  of  any  court  to  which  ap- 
plication may  be  made  tinder  this  section 
may  be  served  In  the  Judicial  district  where- 
in the  person  required  to  be  served  reside.s 
or  may  be  found. 

(c)  Powers  of  Members  and  Agents.— 
When  so  authorized  by  the  Commission,  any 
member  or  agent  of  the  Commission  may 
take  any  action  which  the  Commission  L^i 
authorized  to  take  by  this  section. 

(di  Authority  to  Contract. — The  Com- 
mission may  enter  into  contracts  or  other 
agreements  with  Federal  departments  or 
agencies,  private  firms,  institutions,  and  in- 
dividuals for  the  conduct  of  research  or  sur- 
veys, or  other  desired  activity. 

(e)  Obtaining  Official  Data. — The  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  secure  directly  Irom 
any  department,  agency,  establishment,  or 
Instrumentality  In  the  executive  branch,  in- 
formation, suggestions,  estimates,  and 
statistics  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 
each  such  department,  agency,  establish- 
ment, or  instrumentality  in  the  executive 
branch  is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish 
on  a  non-reimbursable  basis,  such  informa- 
tion, suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics 
directly  to  the  Commission,  upon  request 
made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman 
authorization   of  appropriations 

Sec.  10.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commission  such  sums 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

EXPIRATION    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  11.  Ninety  days  after  the  submission 
to  the  Congress  of  the  second  comprehensive 
report  provided  for  In  section  5,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  cease  to  exist. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
privileged  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Roth]  and 
102  other  Members  in  cosponsoring  a  bill 
to  establish  a  Cominission  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Government  Management 
and  Organization. 

During  the  past  several  years,  there  has 
been  unprecedented  expansion  of  exist- 
ing Federal  assistance  programs,  as  well 
as  creation  of  new  Federal  programs. 
These  new  and  expanded  Federal  pro- 
grams have  resulted  in  a  pyramid  and 
overlap  in  many  areas  of  the  Federal 
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bureaucracy.  In  the  interest  of  good  gov- 
ernment it  is  time  that  we  reevaluate 
these  programs  to  determine  how  to 
achieve  efficient  and  effective  Govern- 
ment which  will  meet  the  ever  changing 
needs  for  all  Americans. 

The  present  Federal  aid  system,  which 
until  very  recently  has  been  authorized 
on  narrow  categorical  concepts,  is  fre- 
quently wasteful  in  that  inordinate 
amounts  of  bureaucratic  ledtape  have 
been  created.  This  monstrous  bureau- 
cratic machinery  in  turn  requires  in- 
creasingly more  money  and  personnel. 
The  overall  result  is  rising  costs  to  the 
taxpayer  without  any  appreciable  in- 
crease in  benefits.  Not  only  is  the  present 
Federal  as.sistance  program  unwieldly 
and  inefficient  at  the  Federal  level,  but  it 
frequently  requires  creation  of  similarly 
ineffective  and  costly  administration  at 
the  State  and  local  levels. 

This  Nation  is  facing  unparalleled 
costly  fiscal  programs.  To  continue  long 
outdated  and  ineffective  bureaucratic 
machinery  simply  cannot  be  tolerated. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  us 
in  returning  efficiency  as  the  central  cri- 
teria of  the  practical  day-to-day  imple- 
mentation of  all  Federal  programs. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Roth! 
for  his  keen  insight  into  a  problem  which 
concerns  all  of  us.  His  examination  of 
the  duplication  and  waste-  in  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  has  confirmed  many 
of  our  suspicions  about  the  Federal 
complex. 

The  Executive  Reorganization  and 
Management  Improvement  Act  would 
provide  an  instrument  to  investigate  the 
Federal  system  and  to  offer  recommenda- 
tions on  reducing  costs  and  eliminating 
overlapping  programs.  Still  another  con- 
sideration is  the  need  to  establish  govern- 
mentwide  criteria  and  procedures  to  aid 
Congress  in  determining  priorities  that 
should  be  assigned  to  Federal  activities. 

Tlie  10-niember  Commission  for  the 
Improvement  of  Government  Manage- 
ment and  Organization  would  use  mod- 
ern management  techniques  to  study  ac- 
tual costs  of  ijrograms.  predict  future 
costs,  and  determine  whether  particular 
programs  are  accomplishing  their  goals. 

This  program  of  overlapping  jurisdic- 
tions within  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment involves  costly  delays  and  in- 
convenience to  States  and  local  commu- 
nities seeking  assistance  for  vital  proj- 
ects. Communities  in  the  Ninth  District 
of  Missouri  have  experienced  difficulties 
with  applications  for  water  and  sewer 
development  grants. 

Recognizing  that  local  communities 
run  into  problems  in  their  dealing  with 
Federal  and  State  Governments,  the 
State  of  Missouri  has  set  up  its  own 
agency  to  help  governmental  units  secure 
assistance.  Through  its  department  of 
community  affairs  the  State  assists  urban 
and  rural  areas  in  resolving  the  problems 
of  government  resulting  from  the  vast 
growth  and  mobility  of  population,  rural 
to  urban  migration,  air,  land  and  water 
pollution,  and  many  other  problems. 

Congress  can  provide  a  great  service  by 
studying  all  Fedei-al  programs,  changing 
those    where    changes    will    help    them 


achieve  their  objectives,  and  eliminating 
those  that  fail  to  measure  up  to  the  goals 
with  which  they  were  launched. 

I  urge  prompt  consideration  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  very  glad  to  join  with  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Delaware,  in  .spon- 
.soring  this  legislation  to  establish  a 
Commission  for  the  Improvement  of 
Government  Management  and  Organ- 
ization. 

The  first  bill  I  introduced  as  a  Member 
of  Congres.s.  on  January  10.  1967.  was 
a  measure  to  establish  a  Hoover-type 
commission  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
executive  departments  and  agencies. 
Tliis  measure  we  are  now  introducing 
supplements  the  earlier  bill  and  is  even 
a  more  practical  approach  to  eliminating 
duplication,  overlapping,  and  inefficiency 
in  Government  operations. 

Since  the  last  Government  reorganiza- 
tion in  1946.  there  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous increa.se  in  new  agencies  and  de- 
partments. Congress  has  created  three 
new  departments  at  Cabinet  level,  and 
the  myriad  of  agencies,  permanent  and 
supposedly  temporary,  are  almost  num- 
berless. With  such  growtli  there  is  bound 
lo  be  much  duplication  of  effort  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  overlapping  of 
responsibilities  by  the  various  agencies. 
Such  duplication  and  overlapping  in- 
creases imnecessarily  the  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Congress  should,  indeed  we  must,  ac- 
cept the  responsibility  of  organization 
of  the  Government  agencies  so  that  Fed- 
eral operations  will  be  at  a  peak  of  effi- 
ciency and  economy.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  reduce  the  ever  mushrooming 
employment  rolls  in  Government  with- 
out drastic  reorganization.  The  task  of 
weeding  out  unnecessary  projects  and 
programs  is  a  lost  cause  until  we  know 
exactly  how  many  Federal  programs 
there  are  and  the  areas  which  each  pro- 
gram is  supposed  to  cover. 

The  establishment  of  a  Commission  to 
make  an  overall  study  of  Government 
activities  is  the  only  sensible  and  rea- 
sonable way  to  initiate  reorganization.  I 
believe  the  legislation  we  are  introducing 
will  accomplish  that  purpose  and  will  be 
a  long  step  forward  in  helping  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  Government  and  bring  closer 
that  long-looked-for  day  when  some  of 
the  heavy  burden  of  taxation  may  be 
eased  for  the  hardworking,  long-suffer- 
ing American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  create  a  Commission  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Government  Management 
and  Organization.  The  need  for  such  a 
Commission  to  review  the  organization, 
costs,  and  benefits  of  Federal  programs 
has  never  been  more  apparent. 

A  number  of  things  included  in  the 
bill  I  have  introduced  today  are  paiti- 
cularly  important  to  the  Nation's  future. 
The  bill,  for  instance,  would  require  the 
Commi.ssion  to  examin?  Federal-State- 
local  relations  and  the  present  system  of 
grants-in-aid.  There  is  no  more  critical 
area  for  reevaluation  and  renovation 
than  this.  The  ability  of  the  Government, 
rt  all  levels,  to  fulfill  its  proper  func- 
tions efficiently  in  the  1970's  will  depend 
absolutely  on  a   flexible,  decentralized, 


respxjnsive  system.  The  proposed  Com- 
mission can  lead  the  way. 

Another  thing  which  I  think  is  of 
particular  merit  Is  the  establishment  of 
I>erformance  standards  and  of  other 
modern  management  techniques  to  en- 
able Congress  to  set  priorities.  We  have 
not  been  very  good  always  at  establish- 
ing the  order  in  which  things  ought  to 
be  done  and  the  proportion  of  our  re- 
sources the.se  things  .should  consume. 
Neither  lias  the  model  of  management 
known  as  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The 
Commission  points  the  way  in  which 
Congress  can  resume  its  full  resi>onsibili- 
ties  in  this  vital  matter. 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  is  now. 
The  s(X)ner  such  a  Commission  is  estab- 
lished and  hard  at  work,  the  .sooner  we 
can  give  the  American  people  better  pro- 
grams at  less  relative  cost. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues who  have  cosponsored  the 
Executive  Reorganization  and  Manage- 
ment Improvement  Act  in  urging  the 
!>rompt  consideration  and  enactment  of 
this  urgently  needed  legislation. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  effective  and 
efficient  management  of  all  Federal  ac- 
tivities and  the  ordering  of  program 
piiorities  are  impo.ssible  when  no  one  in- 
dividual or  agency  knows  with  any  de- 
gree of  accuracy  just  how  many  assist- 
ance programs  there  are  let  alone  being 
able  to  coordinate  their  functions.  My 
friend  and  able  colleague  from  Delaware 
I  Mr.  RoTHl  has  already  pointed  out,  fol- 
lowing 8  months  of  exhaustive  research, 
that  as  of  March  this  year.  1.271  separate 
Federal  assistance  programs  had  been 
verified,  and  the  study  is  not  yet  com- 
plete. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  seriousness  of  cur- 
rent economic  conditions,  emphasized  by 
the  enactment  of  the  10-percent  surtax 
and  sioending  cuts,  makes  it  imperative 
that  no  pain  be  spared  in  a  complete  and 
thorough  evaluation  of  Federal  orga- 
nization, programs,  and  activities  with  a 
view  to  a.ssuring  the  most  effective  ap- 
proach to  program  financing  and  admin- 
istration at  all  levels  of  government  and 
optimum  allocation  of  available 
resources. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  in  drastic  need  of 
a  complete  and  thorough  housecleaning. 
In  the  last  decade,  hundreds  of  new  a.*:- 
.sistance  programs  have  been  established 
to  aid  the  impoverished,  the  sick,  the 
jobless,  the  hungry,  and  the  aged,  to 
name  only  a  few.  New  activities  such  as 
these,  a.s  beneficial  as  they  are  intended 
to  be.  must  inevitably  require  some  ex- 
pansion in  the  size  of  the  bureaucratic 
machinery.  But  this  expansion  need  not 
inevitably  lead  to  duplication  and  wa.ste 
Governmental  growth  is  not  necessarily 
unavoidable  or  undesirable:  it  must, 
however,  be  weighed  against  the  quality 
of  service  achieved  in  relation  to  the 
American  taxpayers'  dollars. 

Yet  we  are  all  too  aware  that  this 
srowth  has,  in  fact,  resulted  in  duphca- 
tion,  fragmentation,  and  downright  com- 
petition l>etween  Federal  agencies.  For 
example,  the  Government  administers  at 
least  35  different  housing  programs,  nine 
job-recruitment  programs.  79  training 
and  education  programs.  28  i-ecreational 
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and  cultural  programs;  and  30  teacher 
training  programs.  These  progi-ama  and 
hundreds  of  others  are  administered  by 
more  than  21  Federal  agencies,  with  over 
150  bureaus  and  oCQces  in  Washiington 
alone,  and  with  more  than  400  regional 
offices  in  the  field.  Such  lack  of  coordi- 
nation, as  well  as  costly  and  inefficient 
administrative  methods,  put  an  incred- 
ible and  inexcusable  drain  on  the  tax 
dollar — and  unquestionably  cut  into  the 
benefits  to  those  whom  the  programs 
were  designed  to  help. 

The  necessity  of  making  a  thorough- 
going study  of  the  organization,  man- 
agement, and  effectiveness  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  urgent.  We  cannot,  in 
good  conscience,  allow  such  waste,  dupli- 
cation, and  inefficiency  to  continue.  I  am 
delighted  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league IMr.  RoTHl  in  cosponsoring  this 
measure  to  establish  the  Commission  for 
the  Improvement  of  Government  Man- 
agement and  Organization.  It  has  been 
13  years  since  the  last  sucli  comprehen- 
sive studi  was  completed  by  the  second 
Hoover  Commission.  The  study  con- 
tained 314  recommendations  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Federal  executive. 
More  than  200  of  these  recommendations 
were  ultimately  effected.  Although  the 
Commission  sf>ent  only  $2.7  million  dur- 
ing its  lifetime,  the  savings  to  the  Federal 
Government  were  at  least  $1  billion,  and 
probably  more. 

The  future  of  evei-y  American,  and  the 
future  of  America  itself,  depends  directly 
upon  how  effectively  our  Government  is 
able  to  meet  Increasingly  serious  and 
complex  social  problems.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect effective  and  efficient  action  if  we 
continue  to  let  the  machinei-y  corrode. 
A  complete  analysis  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent  is  long  overdue. 

A  blue-ribbon  commission  to  study  the 
organization  of  the  Government  is  a  rea- 
sonable approach  to  the  problem :  it  will 
l>e  charged  with  the  responsibilities  of 
examining  programs  and  activities,  of 
recommending  improvements  in  ad- 
ministrative procedui-es.  of  setting  pri- 
orities for  future  action,  and  of  reducing 
expenditures  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible with  relation  to  the  goals  of  our  as- 
sistance programs. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  cosponsor  this 
measure,  and  I  urge  the  complete  sup- 
port of  every  Member  of  this  House. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  real  disappointments 
of  the  90th  Congress  has  beeji  the  lack  of 
action  on  proposals  calling  for  review  and 
reform  of  Federal  operations  and  man- 
agement. Problems  of  confu^on.  redtape, 
duplication  and  overlapping,  contradic- 
tions and  delay  have  growifso  vast  that 
even  listing  them  is  a  majof  task.  Evei-y 
day  we  p>ostpone  reforms  m|ans  another 
day  of  inefficient  use  of  t^  taxpayers' 
dollars,  another  day  of  unnecessary  bur- 
dens on  State  and  local  officials,  another 
day  of  less  than  full  public  benefit  from 
the  programs  we  have  enacted. 

There  is  extensive  congressional  sup- 
port for  a  full  review  of  F«ieral  activi- 
ties such  as  that  proposed  in  my  bill,  H.R. 
69.  to  create  a  new  Hoover-type  commis- 
sion on  the  organization  of  the  executive 
branch.  Constructive  legislation  focused 
on  program  evaluation  and  priorities  has 
also  gained  strong  backiuK  All  of  these 


measures  deserve  full  hearings  and  con- 
sideration. It  is  indeed  regrettable  that, 
with  so  much  sound,  comprehensive  leg- 
islation before  us  for  so  long,  this  Con- 
gress has  failed  to  enact  any  bill  in  this 
area. 

The  gentleman  from  Delaware  IMr. 
Roth)  has  contributed  a  great  deal  to 
this  effort  through  his  exhaustive  study 
of  Federal  programs  and  the  new  bill  he 
is  offering  today.  I  am  sure  that  support 
for  such  efforts,  in  Congress  and  across 
the  Nation,  will  continue  to  grow,  so  that 
meaningful  reforms,  if  not  secured  this 
year,  will  be  among  the  first  achieve- 
ments of  the  91st  Congress. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  decade 
of  tlie  1960's.  now  fast  drawing  to  a  close, 
has  seen  our  Government  take  giant 
strides  forward  in  providing  assistance 
to  State  and  local  governments  to  im- 
prove education,  to  develop  manpower 
tiaining  programs,  to  provide  medical 
assistance  to  elderly  citizens,  to  help 
combat  air  and  water  pollution,  to  re- 
juvenate our  cities,  to  assist  disadvan- 
taged Americans,  to  update  our  mass 
transit  systems,  and  to  expand  the  pub- 
lic housing  programs. 

We  have  recognized  that  this,  the 
wealthiest  Nation  in  the  world,  can  no 
longer  afford  to  ignore  the  problems  of 
our  own  society.  While  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  in  our  Federal  system.  State  and 
local  governments  have  primary  respon- 
sibility for  the  welfare  of  those  who  live 
within  their  jurisdictions,  it  is  equally 
clear  that  these  units  of  government  by 
themselves  cannot  solve  all  the  problems 
engendered  by  the  complexities  of  mod- 
ern life  in  the  United  States.  So  many  of 
these  problems  are  national  in  scope  that 
tlie  Federal  Government,  with  its  much 
broader  revenue  base,  has  appropriately 
stepped  in  to  share  the  burden  with  other 
units  of  govermnent. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  accelerated 
pace  at  which  new  Federal  programs  of 
assistance  have  been  approved  in  recent 
years,  however,  the  administration  of 
both  new  and  existing  programs  has 
cirown  more  and  more  complex.  Since  we 
in  Congress  approve  these  efforts  essen- 
tially on  a  piecemeal  basis,  each  on  its 
own  merits,  there  is  never  a  chance  for  an 
overall  review  of  all  Federal  aid  pro- 
f^rams. 

In  many  cases  there  is  unnecessar>- 
duplication  of  activities,  overlapping  jur- 
isdictions among  programs,  and  just  gen- 
eral confusion.  Many  State  governments, 
and  even  some  large  cities,  have  had  to 
employ  specialists  whose  full-time  jobs 
consist  of  trying  to  find  out  what  Federal 
moneys  are  available  to  help  the  people  of 
tlieir  areas. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  happy  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  sponsoring  the 
Executive  Reorganization  and  Manage- 
ment Improvement  Act. 

This  bill  would  establish  a  bipartisan 
commission  to  make  a  .systematic,  gov- 
ernmentwide  study  of  Federal  organiza- 
tion, programs,  and  activities.  Using 
modern  management  techniques,  it 
would  try  to  see  what  these  programs 
actually  cost,  what  their  present  or  fu- 
ture cost  might  be,  and  whether  these 
particular  programs  were  accorpplish- 
ing  their  goals. 


Tlie  Commission  would  be  authorized 
by  this  legislation  to  specifically  study 
the  effect  of  these  programs  on  the  in- 
terrelationship of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments,  especially  from  the 
standpoint  of  preserving  and  strength- 
ening our  federal  system  of  government 

In  considering  the  delicate  balance 
among  the  National,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments, it  would  examine  the  desir- 
ability of  simplifying  Federal  programs 
and  ser\ices  through  broad  block  grants 
and  revenue  sharing  with  State,  county, 
and  city  governments,  and  through  the 
creation  of  broadly  ba.<;ed  public  cor- 
poration.s. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  we  must 
have  an  examination  of  the  desirability 
of  Federal  revenue-sharing  iiroposals 
My  friend  and  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts. Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  said 
on  January  23.  1967,  when  introducing 
S.  567  to  establish  a  commission  to  study 
tax  sharing : 

First,  with  each  new  proposal  it  become.s 
clear  that  different  people  have  different  Idea.s 
about  wh.1t  IS  encompassed  in  the  term  "tax 
.sharing."  Is  It  with  strings  or  wlthoxit  strings' 
Does  It  supplement  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams or  supplant  them?  Should  it  be  u 
permanent  feature  of  our  fiscal  machinery 
or  a  temporary  one  designed  to  stimulate 
states  to  strengthen  their  own  machinery? 
Is  It  a  means  of  achieving  basic  changes  in 
Intergovernmental  relations  or  is  it  a  meanb 
of  avoiding  such  changes?  We  must  have 
an  answer  to  these  questions.  We  must  know 
exactly  what  the  alternatives  are  before  we 
can  decide  whether  we  really  want  to  proceed 
with  the  "tax  sharing"  concept. 

It  may  be  that  on  the  basis  of  deliberate 
study  we  will  conclude  that  some  sort  of  rev- 
enue .sharing  plan  is  warranted.  And  there 
may  come  a  time  when  the  use  of  such  a  plan 
is  fiscally  appropriate.  But  when  that  time 
comes,  we  must  have  ready  a  carefully 
wrought  design  to  carry  It  out.  We  must  have 
the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  experts,  and  we 
must  have  insights  from  the  experience  of 
those  involved  in  government  at  every  level 
They  must  not  l>e  rushed  in  their  worlc.  Tlie 
plan  which  is  finally  adopted  by  the  Con- 
i;ress  must  not  arise  suddenly  oiit  of  partisan 
opix>rtuiilsm  or  as  a  public  relations  facade 

Mr.  President.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  area 
of  intergovernmental  fiscal  needs  and  re- 
sources is  one  which  goes  to  the  heart  of  our 
Federal  system,  and  that  we  must  tread 
firmly  and  immediately,  but  cautiously  and 
thoughtfully.  tJirough  it.  The  proposed  Com- 
mission will  enable  us  to  fulfill  this  respon- 
stbillty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  legislation  we  are 
sponsoring .  today  would  also  authorize 
the  Hoover- type  commission  to  establish 
standard,  governmentwide  criteria,  sys- 
tems, and  procedures  to  assist  Congress 
in  determining,  in  light  ol  national  needs 
and  goals,  the  priority  that  should  be  as- 
signed to  all  Federal  programs  and 
activities. 

We  have  not  had  tlie  benefit  of  a  com- 
preliensive  review  of  Government  activi- 
ties since  1955,  wheta  the  second  Hoover 
Commission  submitted  its  final  report. 
And  it  is  evident  that  we  need,  at  least, 
to  look  into  the  many  Federal  programs 
approved  in  recent  years  to  determine 
how  they  can  be  made  even  more  effec- 
tive. 

Jame,-  Norton,  the  current  president  of 
the  American  Society  for  Public  Adminis- 
tration, cited  the  following  example  in 
his  testimony  t>efore  the  Subcommittee 
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on  Executive  Reorganization  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions in  January  of  this  year: 

T\k'0  weeks  ago  a  representative  of  the 
mayor  In  a  large  city  invited  persons  con- 
nected with  manpower  development  programs 
to  come  together  to  discuss  coordination  of 
activities,  including  planning,  recruitment, 
Job  development,  and  placement.  Among 
those  present  was  a  representative  of  the 
local  economic  opportunities  program,  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  comprehensive  employ- 
ment program,  someone  from  the  State  em- 
ployment service,  the  county-operated  title 
V  program,  a  special  employment  project  for 
Ihoce  over  50.  the  OIC  or  Opportunities  In- 
dustrialization Center,  the  Urban  League,  a 
church-sponsored  employee  tr,ilninB  project, 
a  major  labor  union,  and  the  local  board  of 
education.  Each  of  these  groups  is  dedicated 
to  manpower  development;  each  has  a  good 
record  for  some  of  its  programs — but  even 
taken  together  they  do  not  represent  a  co- 
ordinated program;  and  they  do  not  plan  on 
t>elng  coordinated.  Each  has  its  Independent 
base  in  a  Federal  grant,  and  the  city  in  my 
example  has  11  agencies  doing  Job  develop- 
ment, and  26  separate  special  manpower  de- 
velopment programs,  and  no  planning  ade- 
quate to  help  meet  its  manpower  shortages 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  encouraging 
that  these  kinds  of  efforts  are  being  made 
to  meet  the  problems  of  today's  .society. 
Hopefully,  we  will  continue  to  take  the 
necessary-  steps  to  help  provide  the  op- 
portunities for  every  American  to  live  a 
more  meaningful  life.  At  the  same  time, 
however.  I  feel  it  is  most  important  that 
we  move  now  to  coordinate  existing  as- 
sistance programs,  and  to  develop  a 
framework  .so  that  future  Federal  efforts 
will  be  most  effective  in  meeting  their 
goals. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Delaware  IMr. 
RothI  in  cosponsoring  the  Executive  Re- 
organization and  Management  Improve- 
ment Act. 

This  bill  would  establish  a  commission 
to  make  a  complete  study  and  evalua- 
tion of  all  Federal  programs  and  activi- 
ties in  order  to  improve  the  fieneral  level 
of  administration  and  efficiency. 

Recently.  Congressman  Roth  conduct- 
ed an  exten.sive  8-month  study  of  Federal 
assistance  programs.  This  mammoth  ef- 
fort resulted  in  a  lengthy  document  list- 
ing all  Federal  programs,  application 
procedures  for  these  programs,  and  other 
data  pertinent  to  the  many  assistance 
programs  of  the  Government.  This  study 
also  resulted  in  a  bill,  which  I  have  the 
privilege  of  cosponsoring,  to  publish  a 
comprehensive  catalog  of  Federal  pro- 
grams each  year.  This  bill,  like  the  one 
under  consideration  today,  would  provide 
invaluable  assistance  not  only  to  us  in 
the  Government,  but  to  all  citizens  of  the 
Nation. 

Our  Government  has  grown  so  big  and 
so  unwieldy  that  many  of  our  best  efforts 
are  doomed  to  failure  through  sheer  ad- 
ministrative neglect  or,  indeed,  adminis- 
trative impossibilities.  We  do  not  know 
which  agency  administers  what  program 
for  whom  and  for  which  purpose.  We  do 
not  really  know  which  proLuam  overlaps 
on  another  program  being  administered 
by  a  separate  agency  or  department.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  submit  that  the  waste,  ineffi- 
ciency, and  frustration  imposed  upon  us 
by  this  situation  is  more  than  any  gov- 


ernment should  allow  to  continue.  We  all 
admit  that  our  financial  belt  needs  tight- 
ening; well,  here  is  one  area  where  the 
belt  could  be  tightened  with  very  little 
pain. 

The  commission  created  by  the  Execu- 
tive Reorganization  and  Management 
Improvement  Act  will  serve  as  a  collec- 
tive "efficiency  expert."  It  will  tell  us 
where  we  can  streamline  procedures  to 
make  them  more  effective,  where  we  can 
loosen  channels  to  make  them  more  ac- 
cessible, and  where  we  can  eliminate  ac- 
tivities to  avoid  duplication. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  all  Mem- 
bers ol  this  body  owe  a  sincere  thanks 
to  the  gentleman  from  Delawaie  IMr. 
Roth!  for  his  outstanding  work  in  not 
only  bringing  this  matter  to  the  forefront 
but  in  laying  the  groundwork  lor  a  model 
catalog  of  Federal  assistance  programs. 
However,  let  us  be  certain  to  back  up  our 
thanks  with  votes  and  pass  both  the 
catalog  bill  and  the  Executive  Reorga- 
nization and  Management  Improvement 
Act. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ievi.se  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter  on  the  .subject  ol  my 
.special  order  of  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fiom  Dela- 
ware? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ALARM  ABOUT  WAR  PROFITEERING 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
IMr.    Gonzalez  I    i.s    recognized    for    15 

minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  recently  pub- 
lished letter  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Clark  M.  Clifford  which  concludes  'that 
those  who  express  alarm  about  profiteer- 
ing are  making  assumptions  as  to  the 
future  without  a  factual  basis." 

I  acknowledge  that  I  am  one  of  those 
who  has  expressed  alarm  about  profiteer- 
ing. But  I  assume  profiteering  is  happen- 
ing now.  on  the  basis  of  all  the  evidence 
I  liave  been  able  to  gather.  And  on  the 
basis  ol  the  self-.serving  attitude  I  delect 
in  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  assume 
profiteering  will  not  be  halted  in  the 
near  future. 

I  liave  never  been  against  an  adequate 
and  fair  profit  for  defense  contractors. 
I  am  against  excessive  profits,  which  in 
the  inequality  of  sacrifice  in  wartime  I 
see  fit  to  call  war  profiteering.  I  do  not 
claim  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  angels;  I  do 
not  claim  that  what  constitutes  a  proper 
profit  is  a  simple  issue,  nor  do  I  claim 
that  all  figures  and  data  can  be  con- 
.strued  to  support  my  position. 

However.  I  believe  there  is  a  funda- 
mental difference  in  the  way  I  use  the 
available  data,  and  the  way  it  is  used 
in  the  Secictai-ys  letter.  I  have  acknowl- 
edged the  other  data  the  Secretary 
quotes;  I  have  rejected  it  and  I  have 
yiven    mv    reasons    for    rejecting    it. 

I  claim  that  the  data  the  Secretary' 
does  use  is  largely  misleading.  But  even 


more  disturbing  is  the  substantial  daU 
which  he  ignores. 

The  Secretarys  letter  reprints  a  U- 
ble  from  the  LMI  report,  and  states  it 
proves  that  "the  trend  in  defense  com- 
panies' earninps  has  been  downward." 
I  have  debunked  the  LMI  report,  and 
pointed  to  other  studies  In  ignoring  the 
documents  I  base  my  arguments  on.  the 
Secretary  is  showing  contempt  for  me. 
But  these  are  not  my  documents.  One 
wliich  refutes  the  findings  of  the  LMI 
report  was  done  by  DOD's  own  Profit  Re- 
\iew  System.  Another  is  a  univer.s.ly 
survey.  Another  is  a  study  iinciortaken 
by  the  General  Accounlinp  Office  :.t  the 
behest  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  sipned  by  the  Comptroller 
General.  For  the  .Secretary  to  ii^nore 
these  substantial  authorities  is  to  show 
contempt  for  elementary  candor,  for  the 
perspicuity  of  Congress,  and  lor  the  in- 
telligence of  the  American  people. 

Both  in  the  introduction  and  in  the 
conclusion  of  his  letter,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  claims  that  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board  can  backstop  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  protect  the  public  again.st 
any  abnormal  trend  to  high  profits"  or 
"against  any  individual  instances  of  ex- 
ces.sive  profits." 

The  implication  here  that  the  Re- 
negotiation Board  is  concerned  about 
the  abnormalities  and  individual  in- 
stances of  excessive  profits,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defen.se  is  not.  yeems  cor- 
rect to  me.  But  the  argument  relymp  on 
renegotiation  is  spurious.  The  Board  is  a 
willing  watchdog  against  war  profiteer- 
ing, but  Conpress  has  taken  away  its  bite 
and  much  of  its  bark.  During  the  Korean 
war,  the  Board  had  as  many  as  742  em- 
ployees, and  directly  recovered  a  high  of 
SI 67  million  in  excessive  profits  in  1  year. 
But  Congress  putted  the  Renegotiation 
Act.  establishing  substantial  exemptions 
to  renegotiation.  In  its  last  annual  re- 
port, the  Board  listed  178  employees.  It 
has  no  staff  or  authority  to  audit  con- 
tractors' reports— it  must  accept  the  fm- 
ures  given  voluntarily  to  it  by  the  con- 
tractors. For  the  Secretary  to  pretend 
that  the  Renegotiation  Board  is  adequate 
to  the  problem  of  war  profiteering  is 
ridiculous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  November  28  of  last 
vear.  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defen.se 
for  Installations  and  Logistics,  appeared 
before  the  Joint  Subcommittee  on  Mo- 
nopoly and  said,  in  answer  to  a  question 
about  a  statement  I  made  that  war  prof- 
iteering, was  increasing,  "I  know  of  ab- 
solutely no  evidence  to  support  those 
statements." 

I  replied,  and  easily  found  10  examples 
v.-hich  .seriously  indicated  that  lax  pro- 
curement practices  were  providing  am- 
ple opportunities  for  profiteering.  Even 
then,  as  I  surveyed  the  field,  nearly  all 
indications  pointed  to  rampant  profiteer- 
ing. 

Since  then,  as  more  studies  were  com- 
pleted, and  more  examples  of  laxity  were 
revealed.  I  felt  amply  justified. 

First.  The  bureaucratic  snarl  around 
the  M-16  rifle  continued. 

Second.  The  1967  year-end  report  of 

the  Renegotiation  Board  contained  three 

indicators  that  excessive  defense  profits 

were  increasin;:. 

Third.  A  private  study  concluded  from 
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its  sample  that  large  coriKJratlons  with 
defense  contracts  were  ranking  more 
profits  than  equally  sized  corporations 
without  defense  worlc. 

Fourth,  Two  reports  of  llir  Special  In- 
vestigations Committee  ot  the  House 
Arnied  Service  Committee  (bund  exorbi- 
tant prices  and  inadequate  review  ot 
cost  and  negotiation  data  Oit  the  part  of 
DOD  I 

Fifth.  A  subcommitteefof  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  fouftd  "loose  and 
flagrantly  negligent  man*;ement  prac- 
tices in  the  Defense  proiucment  pro- 
gram." J 

Sixth.  Adm.  Hyman  Rlckover  pre- 
sented in  testimony  befor  J  congressional 
committees  examples  ani  explanations 
on  how  profits  of  defense  c  mtractors  can 
be  inflated  by  overstating    ost  estimates. 

During  this  period,  no  s  udy  or  report 
came  to  my  attention  pi  rporting  that 
profits  on  defense  centra*  ts  were  down, 
either  negotiated  "going-  n"  profits  or 
"realized"  profits.  The  LmI  report  con- 
tirHies  U>  stand  alone.  uAj  highly  sus- 
pect. I 

In  this  context.  I  was  £nna?,ed  and  in- 
credulous to  read  the  Sec  etary's  denial 
that  profiteering  is  even  possibility.  I 
was  shocked  that  such  a  misleading 
statement  could  be  made  ly  one  of  our 
highest  Government  offlci  lis.  His  letter 
flies  in  the  face  of  all  aut  loiitative  evi- 
dence made  available.  I  a  uld  only  won- 
der—who is  he  trying  to  k  d? 

The  Secretary  says: 

I  liave  examined  the  best  ;i  •nilnhle  cliita  on 
this  matter.  1 

If  he  has  examined  it,  hicertainly  has 
not<<iuoted  it.  He  quotes  thm  old  standby, 
the  sorry  and  flimsy  LMI|report. 

He  acknowledges  that  average  nego- 
tiated ■going-in"  profit  i-ftes  have  in- 
creased sharply  since  1964.^  but  he  quib- 
bles over  whether  the  incro^e  is  22  per- 
cent or  25  percent.  He  uses  a  table  from 
the  Renegotiation  Board  which  is  almost 
totally  Irrelevant  to  realized  profits  on 
Vietnam  procurement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, in  the  person  of  the  Secretary,  is 
perpetrating  the  same  old  numbers  rack- 
et upon  us.  I  intend  to  refute  his  letter 
point  by  point,  and  to  express  the  rea- 
sons for  my  concern  about  tlie  attitude 
I  see  expressed  in  it.  But  not  now.  I  am 
wearied  that  the  indications,  the  exam- 
ples, the  reports,  and  the  studies  that  I 
have  cited  tiuie  and  time  again  have 
been  so  cavalierly  dismissed.  If  the 
American  taxpayer  does  not  share  my 
concern  about  the  galloping  possibility 
that  war  profiteering  is  widespread,  I 
can  make  allowances.  If  the  American 
soldier  m  Vietnam  does  not  dwell  upon 
the  inequity  of  putting  his  life  on  the  line 
for  his  country  while  profiteers  get 
wealthy  in  armchair  safety,  I  can  under- 
stand he  has  other  things  to  concern 
him.  But  I  have  a  right  to  expect  more 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  He  has  prime 
responsibility  in  the  area.  He  has  the 
staff  expertise.  Why  then  is  the  great 
bulk  of  the  available  evidence  that  that 
war  profiteering  is  increased  being  ig- 
nored by  DOD,  without  a  word  of  expla- 
nation, without  an  inkling  of  what  Is  false 
or  erroneous  in  it?  Bureaucratic  defen- 
siveness  and  self-deception — is  that  the 


answer?  If  so,  nothing  could  be  more 
ominous  to  the  viability  of  our  free  in- 
stitutions. 


A  BARGAINED  ELECTORAL  COL- 
LEGE AND  A  DEADLOCKED" 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES:  A 
PREVENTION  PLAN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Goodell  I  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  elec- 
tion of  our  next  President  could  well  be 
decided  by  a  bargained  electoral  college 
or  as  the  aftermath  of  a  deadlocked 
House  of  Representatives.  In  either 
event,  tlie  outcome  would  not  be  desirable 
because  of  the  many  threats  to  the  con- 
tinuity of  our  presidential  leadership. 
These  times  of  tense  national  and  inter- 
national difflculties  demand  the  best  of 
our  presidential  leadership.  And  certainly 
our  next  President  should  not  be  ham- 
pered by  the  machinations  and  repercus- 
sions of  either  a  bargained  electoral  col- 
lege or  a  deadlocked  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Last  Tue.sday.  July  9,  I  outlined  a  plan 
to  iirevent  either  of  these  undesirable 
.situntions  from  occurring.  Others  have 
also  been  thinking  about  ways  to  prevent 
the  undesirable.  I  am  vei-y  pleased  that 
the  Washington  Post  is  among  those  who 
wish  to  anticipate  rather  than  to  react  to 
a  crisis.  The  Washington  Post  has  helped 
immeasurably  to  spearhead  constructive 
thinking  about  how  the  problem  can  best 
be  attacked.  In  addition  to  previous  edi- 
torial and  columnist  comment,  which  I 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  last 
week,  the  Post  printed  a  thoughtful  edi- 
torial on  the  subject  yesterday,  July  14. 

Before  inserting  the  editorial  in  the 
Record.  I  would  like  to  clarify  one  point. 
The  presidential  candidate  who  receives 
the  plurality  of  the  nationwide  vote 
would  be  elected  President  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  under  terms  of  the 
plan,  not  the  candidate  who  receives  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  college  vote. 
Those  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  proposal  appreciate  the 
foresight  and  analysis  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  in  their  editorial. 

To  Safeci'.\rd  the  Pkesidential  Election 
With  the  shadow  of  George  Wallace 
lengthening  over  the  1968  presidential  con- 
test. It  Is  difficult  to  explain  the  complacency 
of  the  general  public.  Most  voters  and  po- 
litical le.iders  are  routinely  following  tradi- 
tional patterns,  with  little  thought  of  a 
potential  crisis.  Yet  the  Wallace  vote  in  the 
polls,  ranging  from  16  to  21  per  cent,  de- 
pending upon  which  pair  of  candidates  he  is 
pitted  against,  seems  to  point  to  potential 
disaster  unless  steps  .ire  taken  to  safeguard 
our  creaky  electoral  machinery. 

Fortunately,  there  are  exceptions  to  the 
general  apathy.  Representative  Goodell  of 
New  York  has  joined  with  Prof.  Gary  Orfteld, 
this  newspaper  and  others  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  danger  and  suggesting  what  can 
be  done  about  it.  Noting  the  probability  that 
neither  the  Democratic  nor  the  Republican 
candidate  will  win  a  majority  of  electoral 
votes  as  a  result  of  the  balloting  next  No- 
vember. Mr.  Goodell  warned  his  colleagues  in 
the  House  the  other  day  that  a  'bargained  ' 
outcome,  with  Mr.  Wallace  in  the  role  of  chief 
bargainer,  would  be  Intolerable.  "In  addi- 
tion,"  he  added  "It  would  seriousfy   Impair 


the  effective  functioning  of  the  two-party 
system,  the  very  essence  of  political  life  in 
the  United  States." 

Mr  Goo<leirs  rensonlng  ts  clear  and  un- 
assailable Regardless  of  our  continued  re- 
liance i)n  an  outmoded  electoral  system  the 
people  have  come  to  believe  that  they  have 
a  brtsic  right  to  name  the  President  If  that 
right  should  be  denied  them  by  a  t:\wdry 
bargain  between  Mr.  WiiUace  and  one  of  the 
lending  candidates  for  the  sake  of  getting  a 
majority  in  the  electoral  college  the  country 
would  be  plunged  into  chaos  if  not  insur- 
rection and  civil  war  It  could  be  the  worst 
electoral  crisis  since  the  shameful  Hayes- 
Tllden  affair  In  1876. 

And  if  the  outcome  should  be  the  seating 
of  a  •bargained"  President  Mr  Goodell 
pointji  out  his  leadership  would  be  gravely 
Impaired  and  the  powers  of  this  great  office 
would  be  accordingly  eclipsed.  The  country 
cannot  afford  to  risk  such  consequences.  It 
must  find  a  wav  of  protecting  the  presidential 
office  from  the  blind  operation  of  a  defective 
-system  no  longer  attuned  to  the  requirements 
iif  a  ^reat  democratic  country. 

Tlie  peril  that  now  seems  to  loom  larger 
every  day  would  not  exist  If  Congress  had 
approved  and  the  states  had  ratified  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  for  direct 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  President 
bv  popular  vote  In  the  absence  of  that  re- 
form which  may  well  be  in  effect  by  1972  a 
temporary  expedient  must  t>e  devised  with 
the  help  of  Congress,  the  major  political 
parties,  the  major  presidential  candidates  and 
nominees  for  the  House  of  Representatives 
Mr.  Goodell's  notable  contribution  Is  that 
he   has   outlined   such   a   plan 

The  Goodell  plan  has  three  principal  ele- 
ments. He  would  have  both  houses  of  th'' 
present  Congress  pass  a  resolution  to  th** 
effect  that  if  no  presidential  candidate-, 
should  receive  a  majority  of  electoral  voles, 
the  Presidency  should  go  to  the  candidate 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  such  votes 
Such  a  resolution  would  not  be  conclusive, 
of  course,  but  it  would  help  to  create  a 
national  demand  for  such  an  outcome. 

Both  parties  would  then  be  asked  to  write 
Into  their  platforms  an  agreement  that  their 
representatives  In  the  new  Congress,  who 
might  have  the  task  of  electing  the  next 
President,  would  vote,  regardless  of  party 
ties,  for  the  candidate  holding  the  electoral- 
college  plurality.  Such  a  pledge  would  be- 
come binding  only  If  approved  by  both  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  National  Con- 
ventions. 

Every  candidate  for  the  new  House  would 
also  be  asked  to  pledge  himself  to  vote  for 
the  top  electoral-vote  candidate  if  the  elec- 
tion should  be  thrown  into  the  House.  This 
pledge  too  would  have  to  rest  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis.  Obviously  one  party  could 
not  agree  to  such  an  arrangement  unless  It 
had  equal  bearing  upon  the  other.  But  to- 
gether they  could  avert  a  potential  catiis- 
trophe  and  save  themselves  and  their 
candidates  from  the  ignominy  of  bargaining 
with  Alabama's  racially  bl.ased  backlasher  for 
the  highest  office  in  the  land. 

There  Is  a  natural  reluctance,  of  course, 
for  the  major  parties  to  cooperate  on  a  plan 
that  might  swing  the  election  one  way  or 
the  other.  In  this  Instance,  however,  the 
Integrity  of  the  Presidency  Itself  is  at  stake. 
Many  Americans  with  a  sense  of  history  still 
feel  a  sense  of  chagrin  over  the  election  of 
John  Quincy  Adams  to  the  Presidency  by  the 
House  in  1824  despite  the  large  plurality  for 
Andrew  Jackson  In  both  the  popular  and 
the  electoral  votes.  The  apparent  deal  be- 
tween Adams  and  Henry  Clay  continues  to 
bring  wrath  of  historians  upon  the  heads  of 
the  principals  more  than  a  century  and  a 
quarter  later.  That  shabby  episode  in  our 
history  must  not  be  repeated.  We  think  the 
leaders  of  both  parlies  have  a  solemn  obli- 
gation to  make  certain  that  it  will  not  be 
repeated  In  1968. 
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THE  YOUTH  INVOLVEMENT 
ACT 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  ReussI  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Brademas)  and 
I  have  today  introduced  H.R.  18573,  the 
Youth  Involvement  Act. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  enlist  the 
t  nevpy,  ingenuity,  and  enthusiasm  of 
America's  youth  in  public  service  It  di- 
rects Federal  agencies  to  'take  all  steps 
iiece.ssnry  to  :ee  that  Iheii'  programs,  are 
developed,  conducted,  and  administered 
with  the  maximimi  fea-sible  paiticipation 
of  youth" — generally  defintHJ  a.s  peopie 
under  25  years  of  a^e. 

In  recent  years  the  young  people  of 
America  have  to  an  increasing  degree 
dedicated  their  considerable  talents  and 
energies  to  public  service — in  the  Peace 
Corps  abroad  and  in  rural  and  urban  .so- 
cial programs  at  home. 

Their  expanded  concern  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  has  been  a  refreshing 
development,  following  as  it  has  on  the 
materialism  and  complacency  which  per- 
vaded the  1950's  to  the  poin*.  of  quench- 
ing the  natural  idealism  and  energies 
of  the  young. 

Young  people  are  no  longer  "playing  it 
cool";  instead  they  are  involved — and  a 
healthy  development  this  is. 

The  Peace  Coips  was  the  first  Federal 
recognition  of  this  dramatic  shift  in  the 
mood  of  American  youth.  I  need  not  tes- 
tify to  the  immense  success  of  this  inter- 
national endeavor. 

The  Peace  Coips  was  followed  by 
VISTA — Volunteers  in  Senice  to  Amer- 
ica— and  other  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
ix)rtunity  programs  which  to  a  large  ex- 
tent have  been  operated  by  young  men 
and  women. 

Each  of  these  programs  has  paid  hand- 
.some  dividends.  They  have  trained  a 
cadre  of  people  for  a  lifetime  of  public 
service.  The  Peace  Corps  has  graduated 
16,241  volunteers  in  its  7  years;  VISTA 
another  6.636. 

Finding  solutions  to  the  problems 
which  we  as  a  Nation  face  today — prob- 
lems of  poverty,  discrimination,  poor 
housing,  poor  education,  poor  health — 
requires  a  vast  number  of  highly  moti- 
vated and  well-trained  people. 

But  as  a  nation  we  are  not  training 
nearly  enough.  Moreover,  all  too  few  of 
the  young  Americans  we  do  train  are 
willing  to  make  the  peisonal  and  finan- 
cial sacrifices  which  often  accompany 
public  service  work. 

I  am  convinced  that  more  of  the  Na- 
tion's yoimg  people  would  enter  public 
.service  occupations,  if  in  their  forma- 
tive years  they  were  to  experience  the 
often  intangible  lewards  of  such  service. 
For  example.  Peace  Corps  statistics  show 
f,at  one  of  every  four  ex-volunteers  goes 
to  work  for  a  government  or  nonprofit 
tgency. 

It  is  time  now  to  enlarge  the  Govern- 
ment-created opportunities  for  our 
voung  people  to  engage  in  public  service. 
This,  then,  is  one  dimen.sion  of  the  Youth 
Involvement  Act. 

There  is  a  .second  dimension. 

The  Government  must  reach  down  the 


economic  ladder  to  give  the  young  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation's  ghettoes — young  peo- 
ple not  otherwise  able  to  land  part-time 
or  summer  jobs — opportunities  to  work 
in  federally  financed  jobs. 

A  job  can  provide  a  potential  high 
school  diopout  with  a  sense  of  re.spon.si- 
bility.  an  awarene.ss  of  his  earning  power, 
a  .sen.se  of  self-.secuiity.  and  in  .some  in- 
stances with  a  change  of  enviionment 
which  will  iau.se  him  to  value  himself 
iiiid  his  educational  opportunity  more 
nighly. 

Though  the  Fedeial  Government  has 
some  le.sponsibilities  for  the  employment 
of  the  poor  youth  in  the  past  seveial 
.'  ummers.  much  lemains  to  be  done  to 
ixpand  and  irnpiove  these  piograms. 

In  addition  to  well-known  Federal  job 
programs  like  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  and  the  Job  Corps,  the  Federal 
Government  is  now  offering  the  Nation's 
youth  two  major  opportimities  to  be  of 
service  to  their  country  and  to  them- 
selves. 

Fiist.  The  President's  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity Campaign.  In  1965,  the  President 
istablislied  the  President's  Youth  Op- 
l^oitunity  Campaign  to  provide  sunmier 
employment  for  young  people  aged  16  to 
21  years.  The  Civil  Service  Commi.ssion 
asked  Federal  agencies  to  hire  one  youth 
lor  every  ICO  employees  nationwide  and 
to  hire  three  youths  foi  evci-y  100  em- 
ployees in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Last 
year  nearly  100.000  young  people  were 
employed  through  the  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity Campaign.  They  were  paid  at  a 
minimum  wage  of  S1.60  per  hour.  Efforts 
v.ere  made  to  put  these  young  people 
into  jobs  where  they  could  learn  a  skill 
which  could  be  translated  into  a  i^erma- 
nent  job  when  their  formal  education 
was  completed. 

The  program  was  balanced  evenly  be- 
tween those  youths  chosen  on  the  basis 
of  their  scores  in  a  competitive  examina- 
tion and  those  youths  especially  in  need 
of  a  job.  Among  the  latter,  top  priority 
was  given  to  young  people  from  families 
leceiving  welfare  payments. 

Second.  The  President's  Council  on 
Youth  Opportunity.  On  March  9.  1967, 
the  President  established  the  President's 
Council  on  Youth  Opportunity — Execu- 
tive Order  11330. 

Tlie  Vice  President  was  named  to  head 
the  Council,  which  is  made  up  of  the 
heads  of  10  Federal  departments  and 
agencies — the  Departments  of  Defense, 
Interior.  Commerce.  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Justice.  Agriculture.  Labor. 
Housing  and  Uiban  Development,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  the 
Civil  Senice  Commission. 

The  Executive  order  gives  the  Council 
responsibility  for:  assuring  effective  pro- 
pram  planning  for  summer  and  other 
youth  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; strengthening  the  coordination  of 
youth  programs  and  activities  of  Federal 
departments  and  agencies;  evaluating 
the  overall  effectiveness  of  Federal  youth 
opportunity  programs;  encouraging 
State,  local,  nonprofit  and  other  private 
organizations  to  participate  fully  in  ef- 
forts to  enhance  opportunity  for  youths. 

In  its  1  year  of  operation,  the  Council 
has  accomplished  a  number  of  its  objec- 
tives— mainly  those  concerned  with  sum- 


mer and  part-time  youth  employment 
programs. 

One  of  the  most  successful  summer 
youth  employment  projects,  spon.sored 
by  the  Council  and  the  National  Com- 
municable Disea.se  Center  of  the  Public 
Health  Seiiice.  was  the  employment  of 
51  youths  in  city  health  departments  to 
do  jobs  at  an  adult  level — working  under 
the  supervision  of  professionals.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  program.  45  of  these  young 
Ijcople  now  plan  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation; whereas,  prior  to  their  participa- 
tion, only  24  had  indicated  a  de.sire  to 
continue. 

The  Presidents  Council  is  now  en- 
paged  in  establishing  mayors'  councils 
on  youth  opportunities  in  cities  across 
the  Nation  to  launch,  coordinate,  eval- 
uate, and  improve  local  youth  opportu- 
nity programs 

There  are  many  examples  from  both 
government  and  piivate  experience  of 
what  can  be  ac<»mplished  under  the 
Youth  Involvement  Act. 

In  education,  fi'om  New  York  City  to 
Los  Angeles,  high  school  and  college  .stu- 
dents are  being  employed  in  their  spare 
time  to  tutor  younger  students. 

In  juvenile  delinquency  prevention,  po- 
tential delinquents  can  be  employed  in 
juvenile  delinquency  prevention  i^ro- 
.Liams. 

A  good  example  of  a  successful  pro- 
pram  are  the  Rebels,  a  teenage  group,  op- 
erating in  Southeast  Washington.  TTiis 
'■roup  has  turned  its  attention  to  creat- 
ing a  better  community,  rather  than  to 
its  wanton  destruction — tlie  result,  a  new 
recreation  center  and  swimming  ixinl 
which  it  helped  negotiate  for  the  neigh- 
borhood and  a  sharp  drop  in  vandalism 

In  riot  control.  126  youths  wearing 
white  helmets  in  Tampa,  Fla..  last  sum- 
mer were  able  to  avert  an  imminent  riot 
by  seiTing  as  a  communications  link  be- 
tween the  Negro  community  and  law-en- 
forcement agencies. 

In  public  .safely,  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Na- 
tional Advisoiy  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  have  both  recommended  that 
local  ix)lice  forces  establish  positions  for 
community  service  officers  to  be  filled  by 
young  men  between  the  ages  of  17  to  21 
with  the  aptitude,  integrity,  and  stability 
to  perform  )X)lice  work. 

Community  .service  officers  would  be 
apprenticeship  policemen — an  entirely 
new  type  of  police  cadet  working  with  r. 
police  officer.  TTicir  duties  would  be  to 
assist  police  officers  in  their  v.ork  and  to 
improve  communications  between  the 
police  department  and  the  nciphbor- 
lioods.  Last  year,  the  Chicago  police  de- 
partment employed  50  youth  cadets  to 
lielp  handle  citizen  complaints  of  a  non- 
criminal nature  .such  as  uncollected  gar- 
bage and  streets  and  disrepair. 

In  conservation,  the  National  Youth 
Conference  on  Natural  Beauty  and  Con- 
.servation.  which  in  1967  held  its  Youth 
for  Natural  Beauty  and  Conservation 
Year,  demonstrated  in  scores  of  projects 
throughout  the  country  that  teenage 
youths  will  involve  themselves  in  conser- 
vation and  community  improvement 
projects  which  afford  them  opportunities 
for  community  service. 

One  of  the  most  imaginative  projects 
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was  Project  CRUD — Campwiign  to  Re- 
move Unsightly  Debris — organized  by  an 
18-year-old  girl  in  Louisiana.  Through 
her  efforts,  young  people  throughout  the 
State  gathered  the  litter  thrown  out  of 
car  windows  onto  the  roadside.  The  Im- 
mense State-wide  publicity  given  the 
campaign  is  expected  to  discourage  fu- 
ture littering. 

The  real  test  of  any  employment  pro- 
gram for  youth  is  the  amount  of  re.spwn- 
sibllity  which  youths  are  given.  Young 
people  wish  to  work  with  adults,  not  for 
them.  The  resent  adult  takeovers. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  recently 
announced  a  program  which  could  serve 
as  a  model  under  this  act  for  the  maxi- 
mum feasible  participation  of  youth  in 
developing,  conducting,  and  administer- 
ing a  Government  program. 

At  the  initiative  of  management  in- 
terns in  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Department  has  established  a  new  pro- 
gram to  help  the  Nations  disadvantaged 
youth  find  jobs.  The  program  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  management  interns  in 
Washington  and  by  local  boards  of  col- 
lege students  in  cities  throughout  the 
country.  Youth  will  be  employed  to  carry 
out  the  program  as  well. 

Here  Is  a  Government  program  which 
from  Inception  to  finish,  from  top  to 
bottom  is  a  youth  program.  More  of  such 
programs  could  be  usefutfy  established. 

Our  Federal  GovernniBnt  has  only 
scratched  the  surface  In  employing  youth 
to  carry  out  the  Nation's  s<^ial  programs. 
It  needs  to  create  more  opiwrtunities  for 
youth  participation. 

Besides  employment,  youth  can  be  use- 
fully employed  to  a  greatem;xtent  in  edu- 
cation, health,  recreatior^'  housing,  and 
welfare  programs.  f 

The  Youth  Involveme^  Act  lists  27 
programs  which  directly  afcfect  youths  or 
in  which  the  participa^on  of  youths 
would  make  good  sense-program^  such 
as  the  provisions  of  chiM  welfare  serv- 
ices, the  U.S.  census,  educational  televi- 
sion, urban  beautiflcaticfi.  outdoor  rec- 
reation, public  housing.    \ 

The  list  Is  not  meant  »  be  exhaustive. 
Many  other  opportunities  exist,  if  tlie 
Government  would  mobile  itself  to  em- 
ploy the  Nation's  young  people. 

Let  us  give  the  Nation'*  young  people 
an  opportunity  to  show  their  talents. 
They  will  benefit  and  the  Nation  will 
benefit  from  their  talent^  their  energy, 
and  their  dedication.         | 

A  copy  of  the  bill  folloi^'s: 

H  R.  18573 
A  blU  to  encourage  the  Involvement  of  youth 
In  federally  financed  programs  and  projects 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenUte  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Ufkitcd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseinbled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ''Youth  Involve- 
nient  Act." 

STATEMENT    OF    PUIlPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
declares  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  and  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  apply 
the  energy,  Ingenuity,  and  euthusiasni  of 
America's  youth  to  the  solution  of  the  Na- 
tion's social  problems  by  eneouraglng  quali- 
fied young  people  to  advise  and  to  serve  In 
federally-financed  programs  and  projects. 

EMPLOTMEMT    OF   tOUTH 

Sec.  3  The  heads  of  Federal  department* 
or  agencies  responsible  for  administering  the 
following  programs  shall  take  all  steps  nec- 


essary to  see  that  these  programs  are  de- 
veloped, conducted,  and  administered  with 
the  maximum  feasible  participation  of  youth: 

Pilot  school  breakfast  program  (42  USC. 
I773etseq.)'. 

National  school  lunch  program  (42  U.S.C. 
1753  et  seq.)  : 

United  States  Census  (13  U  S.C.  1  et  seq.): 

Child  Welfare  Services  (42  U.S.C.  191  et 
seq..  721  et  seq.) : 

Educational  television  (47  USC.  390  et  seq  . 
Public  Law  90-129): 

Elementary  and  Secondard  Education  Act 
procrams  (20  USC.  241(a)  et  seq..  821  et 
seq  ) : 

Handicapped  children  and  youth  research 
and  demonstration  Programs  (20  U.S.C.  618); 

Juvenile  delinquency  prevention  and  con- 
trol ( 42  use.  2541  et  seq. » ; 

Science  youth  activities  (Public  Law  85- 
875): 

Low-rent  public  housing  (42  U.S.C.  1401  et 
seq  ) : 

Model  cities  (42  USC.  3301  et  seq.)  : 

Neighborhood  facilities  (42  U.S.C.  3101  et 
seq.) : 

Open  space  land,  urban  beautlflcation,  and 
historic  preservation  (42  U.S.C.  1500); 

Rental  hovislng  for  moderate  Income  fam- 
ilies (12  use.  1711  et  seq.): 

Urban  renewal  (42  USC.  1450  et  seq  ) : 

Outdoor  recreation  assistance  (18  U.S.C. 
4601); 

Services  to  American  Indian  children  (25 
U.S.C.  452  et  seq): 

Community  relations  service  (42  U.S.C. 
2000g): 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  (42  USC.  2731 
et  seq.) : 

Youth  opportunity  centers  (29  U.S.C.  31  et 
Keq..  20  use.   107,  42  U.S.C.  2571   et  seq  ) : 

Precollege  education  in  science  program 
(42  U.S,C.  1861  et  seq.); 

Peace  Corps   (22  USC.  2500  et  seq.); 

Community  center  program  (42  U.S.C. 
2711  et  seq.); 

Headstart  (42  U.S.C.  2711  et.  seq.) ; 

Job  Corps  ( 42  U  S  C.  271 1  et  seq. ) ; 
Upward  Bound  (42  USC.  2711  et  seq  1 ; 

Volunteers  In  Service  to  America  (42 
U.S.C.  2711  et  seq.)  ;  and 
any  other  program  which  the  President  shall 
from  time  to  time  by  Executive  order  desig- 
nate as  conning  within  the  purview  of  this 
Act. 

ANNUAL    REPORT    TO    CONGRESS 

Sec.  4.  Within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
enactment  hereof,  and  annually  thereafter, 
the  President  shall  transmit  a  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  actions  taken  by  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

DEFINITION 

Sec.  3.  "Youth"  means  a  person  who  is 
twenty-flve  years  of  age  or  under,  a  person 
who  has  completed  his  formal  education 
within  the  past  three  years,  or  a  Federal 
management  intern. 


WE  MUST  CONTROL  FEDERAL 
SPENDING 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  25.  Congressman  William  V.  Roth. 
of  Delaware,  inserted  In  the  Concres- 
sioNAL  Record  a  listing  of  Federal  assist- 
ance programs  which  had  taken  him 
months  to  catalog  and  which  filled  over 
140  pages  in  the  Record.  Colleague  Roth 
provided  a  very  unique  service  by  listing 


under  one  cover  the  myriad  of  Federal 
programs  which  have  come  Into  being 
over  the  years.  If  the  number  of  such 
programs  Is  so  vast  as  to  almost  defy 
cataloging,  how  much  greater  must  be 
the  problem  of  establishing  the  merit  of 
each.  The  Roth  project  Illustrates  to 
some  degree  the  extent  to  which  Federal 
spending  has  mushroomed  in  recent 
years.  But  even  worse,  consider  the  fi- 
nancial straits  which  await  us  if  the 
many  recommendations  of  the  Kerner 
Commission  on  civil  disorders  are  en- 
acted into  law. 

Many  of  us  here  in  Congress  have  for 
years  been  decr>'lng  the  trend  of  In- 
creased Federal  cxi^endltures  so  much 
that  one  gets  to  feci  like  a  discordant 
voice  In  the  wilderness.  Members  of  both 
political  parties  have  protested  the  facile 
remedy  of  solving  all  problems  by  the 
use  of  the  dollar  bill. 

The  New  York  Daily  News,  in  its  load 
editorial  of  July  8,  directs  our  attention 
to  a  recommendation  by  the  knowledge- 
able chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Congressman  Wilbur 
D.  Mills,  of  Arkansas.  Citing  the  need 
for  corrective  action.  Chairman  Mills 
states: 

Our  country  Is  facing  a  serious  economic 
cri.sls.  Huge  budget  detlcltB  and  massive  bor- 
rowing to  pay  federal  bills  have  threatened 
to  propel  prices  Into  an  Inflationary  spiral 
that  could  rob  all  of  ua  of  our  savings  and 
earnings.  .  .  . 

The  measure  recommended  by  the 
chairman  Is  a  "new  Hoover-style  Com- 
mission— a  12-man,  Independent,  bipar- 
tisan Government  Program  Evaluation 
Commission  drawn  from  the  top  ranks 
of  American  leadership  outside  Govern- 
ment—to be  set  up  to  go  over  Federal 
programs  periodically  to  determine 
whether  our  tax  dollars  are  being  well 
spent." 

In  contrast  to  the  original  Hoover 
Commission,  the  new  Commission  would 
oversee  the  substance  rather  than  just 
the  efficiency  of  each  Federal  activity." 

The  Reader's  Digest  In  Its  July  Issue 
draws  to  the  attention  of  its  vast  reader- 
sliip  the  vital  nature  of  tills  issue  in  the 
article.  "We  Must  Control  Federal 
Spending."  by  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills. 
I  insert  this  article,  along  with  the 
above-mentioned  editorial  by  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  in  the  Record  at  this 
point : 

We  Must  Control  Federal  Spending 
(By  Representative  Wilbuk  D.  Mills) 

Today,  as  the  United  States  faces  exceed- 
ingly serious  fiscal  problems,  with  both 
domestic  and  international  Implications,  all 
of  us  must  come  to  grips  with  a  crucial  ques- 
tion; Can  we  put  limitations  on  federal 
spending? 

I  believe  the  answer  must  be  Yes,  if  we  are 
to  keep  our  economy  strong.  I  also  know 
from  long  experience  that  the  task  will  be 
difncult.  The  broad  variety  of  demands  that 
hit  the  Congress  one  day  last  winter  is  indic- 
ative of  the  problem  confronting  us. 

On  February  8,  1968,  eleven  Congressional 
comii'iltees  met  to  consider  numerous  spend- 
ing proposals— from  about  $1.3  billion  for 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  project  to  addi- 
tional billions  for  aid  to  higher  education.  At 
noon,  the  President's  $3-blllion  foreign-aid 
message  was  presented  to  Congress.  On  the 
House  floor  that  afternoon,  two  money  bills 
were  debated  and  passed:  the  $5-million  Fire 
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Research  Act.  and  the  "Wetlands"  conserva- 
tion bill. 

That  same  day,  more  than  70  new  bills 
were  Introduced,  calling  for  everything  from 
a  new  $60,444,000  federal  building  to  a  $150- 
miUlon-a-year  scientific  research  program. 
Meanwhile,  demands  for  sUU  more  money 
were  being  presented.  The  While  House  was 
requesting  a  $1  2-bllllon  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  welfare  spending.  Secret;iry 
of  Interior  .Stewart  Udall  annoimced  that 
funds  were  needed  to  make  poet  Carl  Sand- 
burg's North  Carolina  home  a  national 
shrine. 

Even  as  thi.s  demand  for  new  tax  dollars 
mounted,  the  spending  on  old  programs  con- 
tinued. During  that  24-hour  period,  the  gov- 
ernment paid  out  $474  million— $54  million 
more  than  It  took  In. 

Need  for  Restraint.  With  such  complex, 
large  and  differing  requests  for  funds,  how 
can  we  determine  which  programs  to  adopt 
or  continue,  and  which  to  reject,  postpone  or 
terminate?  Many  of  my  friends  In  Congress 
tell  me  privately  that  we  can  no  longer  con- 
trol government  spending.  I  disagree.  Meri- 
torious as  many  programs  and  services  may 
be,  and  many  of  them  arc  highly  meritorious, 
we  simply  cannot  continue  expanding  in  all 
directions  at  once   We  must  set  priorities. 

The  President  advised  us  that  his  new 
$186-billlon  budget  was  "lighf  when  he  un- 
veiled it  in  January.  Yet  it  was  $10  billion 
higher  than  List  year.  $28  billion  higher  than 
two  years  ago.  and  *68  billion  higher  than 
the  budget  during  fiscal  1965.  A  crucial 
ix)int  Is  that  many  of  these  increases  were 
not  requested  to  pay  national-defense  costs: 
non-defense  spending  and  lending,  includ- 
ing outlays  for  interest  on  the  national 
debt  and  Social  Security  benefits,  were  set 
to  climb  $7.1  billion  wlille  defense  outlays 
were  to  Increase  by  $3.3  billion.  Health,  labor 
welfare  and  education  costs  were  set  to  go 
up  $31.5  billion  from  Iheir  19G2  level— $2.7 
billion  more  than  the  increase  in  defense 
costs. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  budget 
has  not  set  tough  priorities.  The  United 
States  is  simultaneously  battling  commu- 
nist aggression  in  Vietnam  and  trying  to 
give  help  not  only  to  the  poverty-stricken 
but  to  many  other  groups  as  well.  There 
are  demands  for  help  with  education,  air 
pollution,  wildlife  conservation,  dams,  su- 
p>er6onic  transport  planes,  travel  to  the 
moon.  Each  of  us  can  argue  that  we  have  a 
right  to  these  things.  But  what  good  will 
the  expenditures  do  us  if  uc  endanger  the 
position  of  the  dollar  in  the  process? 

For.  make  no  mistake  about  it:  our  coun- 
try Is  facing  a  serious  economic  crisis.  Huge 
budget  deficits  and  massive  borrowing  to 
pay  federal  bills  have  threatened  to  propel 
prices  into  an  inflationary  spiral  that  could 
rob  all  of  us  of  our  .■'avings  and  earnings. 
This  in  turn  leads  foreigners  to  question 
the  soundness  of  the  dollar.  A  chronic  im- 
balance of  payments  has  led  to  a  serious  loss 
of  our  gold— some  $4-biIlion  worth  in  the 
last  three  years. 

Such  emergency  steps  as  the  new  two- 
tier  price  system  for  gold  and  restrictions  on 
U.S.  investments  abroad,  while  helpful, 
have  not  solved  the  problem.  Only  tough, 
long-term  curbs  on  federal  spending  will 
effecilvely  ease  the  crisis  and  protect  the 
dollar. 

Growth  and  Duplication.  Five  years  ago, 
after  months  of  hearings  and  executive-ses- 
sion discussion,  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  led  the  way  in  reducing  taxes  in 
order  to  boost  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy  and  ultimately  bring  about  higher 
total  tax  revenues.  At  that  time,  we  specifi- 
cally called  upon  both  the  Executive  Branch 
:ind  Congress  to  restrain  government  ex- 
penditures so  that  this  increase  in  revenues 
r~uid  reduce  deficits  and  bring  us  closer  to 
•■■e  goal  of  a  balanced  budget  in  a  pios- 
•iious  economy. 

Initially,  the  Administration  did   hold  the 


line  on  spending,  and.  as  predicted  tiix  rev- 
enues Increased  greatly.  The  stimulus  to  the 
economy  provided  by  the  1964  tax  reduc- 
tion helped  to  push  revenues  up  $4.1  billion 
in  fiscal  1965  and  another  $14  billion  in  fis- 
cal 1966.  But.  beginning  in  late  1965.  both 
spending  and  budget  deficits  began  to  in- 
crease rapidly. 

Unfortunately,  it  seems  that  the  traditional 
ways  of  restraining  government  have  largely 
lost  their  effectiveness,  while  no  new  system 
of  discipline  has  yet  been  evolved.  Federal 
programs,  once  set  in  motion,  almost  in- 
variably increase  In  scope  and  cost.  "Few 
are  ever  reduced  in  cost,  and  even  lewer 
disappear. "  says  a  recent  Tax  Foundation 
study  which  states  that,  during  the  la.si  13 
years,  no  lewer  than  112  new  federal  pro- 
jrramK  have  been  launched. 

Together,  the.se  new  programs  cost  $3.6 
billion  in  their  respective  first  year.  But.  by 
fiscal  1968.  their  annual  costs  had  risen  to  a 
$165  billion  total.  The  tiny  Oflice  of  Coal 
Research,  lor  example,  had  an  average  of 
live  employes  in  its  first  year  (1961),  and 
spent  $47,000:  by  1968  ft  had  ballooned  to  20 
workers,  and  cost  more  than  $8  million.  The 
Oflice  of  Economic  Oi^portunity  was  started 
in  fiscal  1965  with  $194  million  and  608  work- 
ers; by  fiscal  1968  It  was  expected  to  spend 
more  than  eight  times  that  much  and  em,- 
ploy  four  times  as  many  workers. 

Most  discouraging  are  the  ei;dless  over- 
lapping and  duplication  of  programs  and 
agencies.  At  present.  30  separate  programs 
help  with  te;ichcr  training,  57  have  been  set 
up  for  job  training,  35  for  housing.  More 
than  260  programs  administered  by  16  sep- 
arate agencies  and  departments  are  included 
in  the  war  on  poverty. 

Since  last  fall,  when  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  :isked  for  spending  controls  be- 
fore considering  tax  increa.ses.  letters  of  con- 
cern— often  as  many  as  1500  a  day — have 
poured  into  my  olhce.  One  jxiint  is  made 
a^iain  and  agr.in:  .someone  must  do  some- 
thing about  exce-ssive  government  spending. 

Policing  the  Priorities.  One  step  toward 
sensible  control  is  spelled  out  in  a  widely 
supported  bill  which  I  have  Introduced.  It 
provides  for  a  new  Hoover-style  eommis- 
.sion— a  12-man,  Independent,  bipartisan 
Government  Program  Evaluation  Commis- 
sion drawn  from  the  top  ranks  of  Amer- 
ican leadership  outside  government — to  be 
set  up  to  go  over  federal  programs  period- 
ically to  determine  whether  our  tax  dollars 
are  Ijeing  well  spent.  In  contrast  to  the 
original  Hoover  Commission,  this  body 
would  study  the  substance  rather  than  just 
the  efficiency  of  each  federal  activity.  Its 
report  to  Congress  would  recommend  a  set 
of  hard  priorities,  downgrading  .some  pro- 
grams, suggesting  fresh  approaches  to 
others. 

This  high-level  study  is  needed  for  two 
reasons:  First,  it  is  difficult  for  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  to  look  objectively  at  functions 
it  has  developed  and  worked  with.  Asking 
those  who  run  the  ngencies  to  weed  out  their 
own  programs  is  like  asking  a  child  to  take 
away  part  of  his  own  allowance.  Second,  we 
in  Congress  have  our  hands  full  merely  keep- 
ing up  with  new  legislation.  We  are  not  able 
to  find  as  much  time  as  is  probably  neces- 
sary to  see  whether  the  programs  we've  en- 
acted in  the  past  are  performing  as  expected. 
Ill  addition.  Congress  is  specialized,  with 
each  of  us  serving  on  one  or  two  commit- 
tees and  becoming  really  knowledgeable 
about  only  a  few  programs.  Then,  too.  we 
who  have  originated  programs  may  not  al- 
ways take  an  objective  view  of  their  opera- 
tion. 

The  commissioji.  on  the  other  hand, 
should  be  in  a  better  position  to  judge  all 
programs,  old  and  new.  thoughtfully  and  in 
an  objective  manner.  Such  .t  commission 
should  help  pinpoint  low-priority  spending. 

T  no  progrum  reicrms  recommended  by  a 
blue-ribbon,  independent  Evaluation  Com- 
missii  r.  would  carry  great  weight  with  Con- 


gress. I  feel  confident  that  with  such  a  re- 
port in  hand  Congress,  backed  by  an 
aroused  public,  could  save  much  more  than 
the  millions  saved  by  the  first  Hoover  Com- 
mission. 

The  Issue  Ahead.  Those  of  us  who  do  not 
favor  an  ever  expanding  role  for  the  federal 
government  must  recognize  the  obstacles 
ahead,  however.  Groups  seeking  government 
money  beat  a  persistent  path  to  almost  every 
Congressional  door.  A  survey  reported  to  me 
indicates  that,  during  1967.  the  average  Sen- 
ator received  28,625  pro-spending  letters.  Cer- 
tainly, I  received  a  large  number  Many  of 
the  some  4000  lobbyists  who  have  bases  in 
Washington  add  their  weight  to  the  constant 
push  lor  specific  projects.  A  review  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  hearings 
last  year  shows  that  2122  spokesmen  and 
technicians  lor  the  v.-vrious  executive  depart- 
ments appeared,  to  testify  in  behalf  of  agency 
budget  requests.  Consider  also  the  depart- 
mental agents  known  as  'legislative  liaison" 
men  who  supply  Congress  with  information 
and  actively  lobby  for  programs  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  wants  enacted.  In  this  atmos- 
phere, it's  not  surprising  that  saving  leder.il 
tax  dollars  is  difficult. 

Clearly,  the  fight  lor  sensible  spending  can 
he  won  only  U  the  American  people  them- 
selves become  consciou.s  of  the  need  lor  es- 
tablishing priorities.  For.  even  if  we  could 
eliminate  every  obviously  wasteful  govern- 
ment project,  the  expansion  in  federal  spend- 
ing would  still  not  be  curbed.  Unfortunately, 
under  today's  conditions,  certain  programs 
enjoying  wide  popular  support — education, 
housing.  Job  training — may  have  to  be  re- 
strained, too.  and  belter,  less  expensive  ways 
to  meet  these  pressing  needs  will  have  to  be 
found.  My  proposal  for  an  independent  com- 
mission to  study  federal  programs  is  only  one 
:  lep  in  the  necessary  direction.  Other  possi- 
bilities include  expenditure  ceilings  and  re- 
ductions in  outstanding  authority  to  spend 
federal  funds. 

There  are  no  easy  solutions,  no  panaceas 
for  the  fiscal  cri.sis.  There  must  be  a  national 
realization  of  our  problem  and  a  thorough, 
thought-provoking  discussion  of  ways  ol  re- 
gaining control  over  federal  expenditures. 
More  national  self-discipline  is  urgently 
needed. 

A  real  evaluation  of  spending  proirram"?. 
omitting  no  one.  favoring  no  one.  can  be  po- 
litically acceptable,  even  popular,  when  peo- 
ple grasp  what  the  stakes  are.  This  is  the 
message  I  received,  loud  and  clear,  from  the 
people  of  Conway.  Ark.,  in  my  home  district, 
when  v-onstruction  of  their  new  post  office 
was  held  up  in  a  spending  freeze  hist  fall. 
"We  don't  mind  doing  without,"  they  told 
me  time  and  time,  "if  it  helps  get  this  gov- 
ernment of  ours  under  rein !  " 

Wanted:    A   Watchdog 

More  than  a  year  ago.  Rep.  Wilbur  Mills 
(D-Ark.)  started  working  for  creation  of  a 
body,  modeled  on  the  old  Hoover  Commis- 
sions, to  ride  herd  on  federal  spending  and 
spenders. 

In  spite  of  Mills'  considerable  Congres- 
sional clout  as  chairman  of  the  tax-writing 
House  Ways  and  Means  Commit:ee.  liis  pro- 
posal has  made  little  visible  progress. 

Now  the  lawmaker  has  spelled  out  again — 
in  an  article  in  the  July  issue  of  the  Read- 
er's Digest — the  urgent  need  for  a  panel  to 
set  national  spending  priorities. 

As  Mills  sees  it,  the  basic  problem  is  that 
the  national  budget  has  become  so  huge  and 
complex,  the  demands  for  new  and  expanded 
services  so  great,  that  we  are  in  danger  ol 
losing  all  control  over  federal  outlays  Bu- 
reaucrats, lobbyists  and  pressure  groups 
have  made  a  grab  bag  of  the  national  treas- 
ury. 

The  Congressman  cites  some  hair-raising 
tales  of  programs  that  have  been  launched 
willy-nilly,  with  ro  thought  to  eventual  cost. 

And   he  reminds  ur  anew  of  the  wasteful 
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Wiiys  in  which  bureaucrats  pile  new  pro- 
Krums  upon  old,  and  ^rb  the  skeletons  of 
ihelr  Intlures  in  expensive  new  finery  rather 
than  bury  them. 

Mills  contends  that  Congress  does  not  have 
the  time  and  the  administrators  lack  the  ob- 
jectivity to  make  realistic  evaluations  of  how 
much  should  be  spent  and  for  what  Hence, 
he  wants  a  non-partlsnn  panel  of  outslder.s 
-set  up  to  do  the  Job. 

One  of  Its  first  tasks — If  Indeed  It  comes  to 
pass — should  be  to  untangle  the  wriggling 
mass  of  intertwined  projects  that  has  grown 
up  over  the  years. 

Mills  tukea  note  of  "the  endless  overlapping 
;»nd  duplication  of  programs  and  agencies." 
and  writes: 

"At  present.  30  separate  programs  help 
with  teacher  training,  57  have  been  set  tip 
for  Job  training,  35  for  housing.  More  than 
260  programs  administered  »>v  16  separate 
agencies  and  departments  are  included  in  tlie 
war  on  poverty.  ' 

Obviously,  the  nation  badly  needs  some 
outfit  to  sort  out  this  mess  Even  more  im- 
portant, there  shovild  be  a  firm  hand  to  weed 
out  the  projects  that  liave  done  nothing  and 
are  going  wOwhere  That  would  be  one  part 
of  tlTe  Job  Tor  the  commission,  as  Mills  en- 
visions It. 

Another  would  be  to  police  spending  re- 
((uests  on  a  continuing  basis,  advising  Con- 
gress, the  administration  and  the  nation  on 
how  to  put  federal  money  to  the  best  possible 
use 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  having  at 
liand  a  constantly  nagging  voice  to  remind 
our  ofllclals  that  the  country  simply  can't 
afford  to  shell  out  money  for  every  scheme 
that  strikes  the  fancy  of  politicians. 

It  may  not  sit  too  well  with  some  of  our 
high  public  officials  to  endure  such  over- 
the-shoulder  kibitzing. 

Our  answer  to  that  Is  that  if  they  showed 
more  restraint  and  a  greater  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility in  fiscal  policy,  an  independent 
overseer  would  not  be  necessary. 


POSTAL  CRISIS  LOOMS 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  full 
impact  of  the  manpower  limitation  on 
the  Post  Office  Department  is  becoming 
clear. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  we  iare  to  con- 
tinue to  have  postal  service  that  meets 
the  public  need  we  must  exempt  the  Post 
Office  Department  from  the  oi'der  to  cut 
back  its  employment  to  the  1966  level. 

Indeed,  the  Department  would  have 
problems  if  it  simply  was  forced  to  hold 
its  employment  at  the  1967  level. 

The  postal  service  is  unique  as  a  busi- 
nesslike operation.  This  fact  is  often  mis- 
understood and  often  underestimated. 

It  has  no  control  over  the  volume  of 
mail.  It  has  no  control  over  when  or 
where  postal  patrons  post  their  mail.  It 
has  only  limited  authority  to  Impose 
priorities  on  the  mail. 

The  Department  has  no  power  to  force 
patrons  to  conform  to  any  style,  com- 
pleteness or  arrangement  of  ithe  address 
on  the  envelope. 

What  all  this  means  is  that  automation 
is  difficult.  The  mail  has  to  be  handled 
individually.  That  takes  personnel. 

At  the  same  time,  our  country  con- 
tinues to  grow,  new  businesses  are  de- 


veloped, new  homes  are  built.  All  this 
increases  not  only  the  volume  of  mail, 
but  the  number  of  homes  and  businesses 
which  need  service. 

The  Post  Office  Department  clearly 
needs  more  manpower,  not  less.  Indeed, 
the  Post  Office  budeet  for  fiscal  1969 
calls  for  Increased  manpower,  but  the 
Revenue  Act  takes  priority  and  is  forc- 
inR  Che  Department  to  cut  back  its  staff. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Post  OfBce- 
Tieasury  Appropriations  knows  the  sit- 
uation with  the  postal  service — as  does 
our  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  We  both  are  working'  with  the 
Department  and  with  its  pioblems  on  a 
day  to  day  basis. 

I  introduced  legislation  June  27  to 
have  the  Post  Office  Department  ex- 
empted from  the  peneral  order  for  a  cut- 
back in  Government  employment. 

Chairman  Mills  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  brought  my  bill 
promptly  before  the  committee  for  con- 
sideration and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  biH 
will  receive  favorable  action. 

I  frankly  do  not  see  how  the  Depart- 
ment can  continue  to  provide  postal 
service  and  meet  the  requirements  for 
reducins  its  personnel.  Postal  service  re- 
quires personnel.  Eighty  percent  of  its 
budset  is  for  personnel. 

Hamstringing  the  already  harassed 
postal  management  will  result  in  chaos 
in  the  postal  service  which  will  be 
equaled  only  by  the  indignation  of  an 
outraged  public. 

How  did  the  Department  get  into  this 
squeeze  and  why  did  not  Congress  act 
earlier? 

This  is  a  proper  question  and  actually 
I  was  aware  of  the  potential  impact  of 
the  personnel  order  at  the  time  and  ap- 
pealed to  my  colleagues  to  avoid  creating 
the  pinch. 

The  Department  was  wrapped  in  with 
all  other  departments  of  Govenmient  on 
the  cutback  order  which  was  a  rider  to 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act. 

The  original  bill,  as  it  passed  the 
House,  dealt  with  fiscal  responsibility.  I 
recognize  my  obligations  in  this  area 
and  I  believe  that  I  fulfilled  my  obliga- 
tions for  fiscal  responsibility  by  support- 
ing that  measure,  l>oth  in  the  original 
and  in  amended  form. 

There  was  no  opportunity,  however, 
during  consideration  of  the  final  version 
of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Con- 
trol Act  for  any  changes  to  be  proposed 
to  assure  continued  efficient  postal  ser\- 
ice  to  the  American  public. 

This  is  a  matter  of  direct  responsibil- 
ity to  me  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Sei-vice.  It  is  an 
obligation  that  will  be  fulfilled  by  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  18191.  my  bill  now  pending 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  wholehearted 
and  outspoken  support  for  my  bill  by 
my  colleague  who  shares  responsibility 
for  the  postal  service,  the  Honorable 
Tom  Steed,  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Treasury-Post  Office  Appropria- 
tions. 

Here  are  some  of  the  key  factors  which, 
I  believe,  warrant  special  consideration 


for  the  Post  Office  Department  in  allo- 
cating manpower: 

First.  The  mail  volume  in  fi.scal  1969 
will  be  11  percent  greater  than  it  was 
in  fiscal  1966.  the  base  year  to  be  a«ed 
by  the  Department  in  establi?hinK  new 
employment  ceilings. 

Second.  An  important  change  in  the 
work  schedule  of  postal  employees  oc- 
curred in  1967 — a  year  later  than  the 
base  year — which  requires  more  em- 
ployees to  handle  the  day-to-day  work 
This  Involved  an  expansion  of  the  5-day 
workweek,  a  change  in  overtime  practices 
and  virtual  elimination  of  split  shifts. 

Third.  The  Department  has  no  con- 
trol over  its  workload.  It  has  to  handle 
the  mail  whenever  and  wherever  it  i.s 
dropped  in  mail  chutes  or  piled  on  post 
office  platforms. 

Fourth.  The  economics  of  our  Nation — 
always  growing — provide  an  automatic 
need  for  expanding  mail  service.  In  fiscal 
1969 — the  current  year — the.se  factor.s 
are  changing  from  1966:  Population  will 
have  increased  by  7  million,  there  will 
be  4  million  more  homes  in  the  United 
States  receiving  city  delivery  of  mail, 
there  will  be  an  additional  666.377  rural 
homes,  a  total  of  more  than  358.000  new 
businesses  and  a  per  capita  increase  in 
volume  of  mail  of  8.8  percent. 

Clearly,  the  need  is  for  more  manpower 
in  the  postal  service — not  less. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  PERSONS  ON  PEN- 
SION OR  ANNUITY  RETIREMENT 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  the  letters  I  receive  are  from 
constituents  who  live  on  a  fixed  income. 
They  state,  and  I  believe  rightly  so.  that 
they  cannot  keep  up  with  whether  the 
reason  for  their  difficulty  comes  from 
"cost-push"  or  "demand-pull"  inflation. 
They  just  want  some  relief  from  the 
problem. 

Many  of  them  are  imable  to  work  in 
order  to  supplement  their  incomes  and 
any  sort  of  unexpected  emergency  leaves 
them  in  desperate  condition.  These  peo- 
ple are  not  on  the  welfare  roles.  Most  of 
them,  like  the  workers  in  the  vineyard, 
have  worked  hard  all  their  lives  and  de- 
serve not  to  be  euchred  out  of  their 
denarius"  by  events  wliich  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with. 

Accordingly.  I  am  today  introducing 
a  bill  which  is  designed  to  assist  those 
persons  on  a  pension  or  annuity  retire- 
ment system.  My  bill  would  exempt  an- 
nual pension  or  annuity  income  up  to 
$5,000. 

No  one  who  goes  to  the  grocery  store 
or  supermarket  needs  to  be  told  that  the 
cost  of  all  foods  have  gone  up  tremen- 
dotisly.  A  person  on  a  pension  can  get 
along  when  the  economy  remains  stable, 
that  is.  there  is  neither  a  rise  in  prices 
nor  wages.  But  when  the  economy  con- 
tinues to  move,  it  works  a  terrible  hard- 
ship on  the  jjeople  who  can  stand  it 
least. 
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Commencing  last  August,  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  held  hear- 
ings on  the  President's  tax  increase  re- 
quest. Almost  without  exception,  the  43 
witnesses  who  appeared,  of  whom  some 
were  economists  of  the  highest  rank, 
warned  of  the  imjiending  inflation.  They 
spoke  of  it  as  being  the  "crudest  tax  of 
all"  because  its  effects  would  be  to  hurt 
the  poor,  the  elderly,  the  people  who  had 
little,  and  the  people  without  prospects 
of  any  more  income. 

We  listened  and  we  listened  but  the 
majority  of  the  committee  did  not  read 
in  the  economic  indicators  inflation,  par- 
ticularly in  the  face  of  falling  jjioduc- 
tion,  and  plants  operation  at  three- 
fourths  of  their  capacity.  For  whatever 
reason,  the  events  of  the  past  few  months 
have  clearly  demonstrated  that  r>riccs 
are  on  a  one-way  street  out  of  this 
world. 

My  bill  is  dr.^igned  to  at  least  take  the 
burden  of  paying  Federal  taxes  off  the 
shoulders  of  those  on  a  small  fixed  in- 
come, and  particularly  so.  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1968. 

Five  thousand  dollars  is  a  figure  that 
exceeds  most  pensions  today.  You  can 
imagine  how  tight  a  budget  a  man  and 
wife  have  to  manage  to  stay  within  its 
confines.  Tlie  Federal  tax  on  that  figure, 
giving  effect  to  two  exemptions  and  the 
standard  deduction,  comes  to  $551.10.  I 
hesitate  to  .'iay  how  this  tmn  of  the  screw 
on  April  15.  would  take  the  joy  out  of 
living.  Needless  to  .say  that  it  is  high  time 
we  started  looking  out  for  our  older  peo- 
ple. At  a  time  when  some  quartei-s  are 
proposing  a  negative  income  tax.  here  is 
the  next  best  thing  for  the  people  who 
need  it  most. 

I  accordingly  present  my  bill  with  tlie 
hope  it  receives  the  serious  considera- 
tion I  believe  it  merits. 


THE  LK.AR   SCHOOL 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
Irne  schools  of  my  district  is  the  Lear 
School.  It  lias  splendid  management,  a 
distinguished  faculty,  and  a  student  body 
of  outstandiiis  excellence. 

I  was  immensely  impressed  with  the 
speeches  made  this  commencement  eve- 
ning by  the  members  of  the  giaduating 
class.  I  delivered  the  commencement  ad- 
dress on  the  occasion  of  May  31.  which 
I  should  like  to  have  appear  at  this  iwint 
in  the  Record: 

Speech  bt  Congressman  Claude  Pepper  at 
Commencement  Exercises  or  Lear  School. 
Mat  31.  1968 

Mr.  Lear.  Mrs.  Lear.  Members  of  the  Fac- 
ulty. Members  tjf  this  splendid  Graduating 
Class,  and  to  the  members  of  the  Hghth  and 
Sixth  Grades,  Distinguished  Guests.  Lidles 
and  Gentlemen : 

TTiank  you  very  niucli.  Mr.  Lear,  for  your 
generous  and  kind  words  of  Introduction  But 
thank  you  particularly  for  the  wonderful 
opportunity   of   being   here   this   evening   to 


share  the  inspiration  and  the  delight  of  this 
occasion  with  all  of  us  who  are  fortimate 
enough  to  be  here.  As  we  say  In  the  Congress. 
I  felt  very  much  disposed  to  get  up  and  say 
I  yield  my  time  to  these  young  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  let  them  carry  on  as  they  did  so 
well.  And  I  must  warn  you  now  that  I  can- 
not hope  to  equal  their  perfonnanc*.  which 
we  have  all  enjoyed  so  very  much  this  eve- 
ning. 

I  have  lone  w.'inted  to  come  here  for  .such 
an  occasion  a.s  tills  but  some  luitoward  cir- 
cumstance li.'s  prevented  my  doing  so  until 
this  happy  evening— I've  been  richly  re- 
warded. All  of  us  like  to  be  about  when  a 
new  life  comes  to  e..rih.  because  we  know 
tht^t  that  is  the  beginning  of  the  miracle  of 
of  V4onderful  life  And  we  always  deliglit  to 
ijo  present  at  a  wedding  because  that  is  the 
beginning  of  God's  ordained  Institution,  the 
family.  We  also  denve  a  particular  delight 
to  be  present  at  a  commencement  ceremony 
because  lliat  marks  tlie  beginning  of  what  we 
hope  for  those  young  graduates  will  be  long 
and  honorable  and  satisfying  experiences  in 
life. 

I'm  far  too  wise  to  venture  to  five  any 
advice  c<r  counsel  to  this  class  of  yoimg 
ladles  and  gentlemen  fortunate  enough  to 
have  taken  tiieir  instruction  liere  in  this 
splendid  institution.  For  they  liave  alreidy 
learned  more  than  most  of  I's  know  and 
they  cntertiin  their  knowledge  v"ith  a  cer- 
tainty which  few  of  us  still  cheri.  h  abniit 
what  we  earlier  learned  They  also  have  the 
wisdom  to  he  aware  that  their  school  l.s  rot 
particularly  confined  to  the  ellort  of  in- 
.structlon  What  it  probably  is  most  anxious 
til  do  is  to  make  ll-.em  aware  of  the  world  of 
knowledge,  lo  try  to  develop  within  them 
i!ie  inquiring  mind  to  discover  It.  and  to 
have  liad  tsiabli.shcd  within  their  minds 
and  lienrls  tometliing  of  a  ."^cn-se  of  high 
purpose.  .<;ometliinp  that  makes  tliem  accept 
the  challenge  of  life  and  determined  to 
play  a  great  and.  perhaps,  a  glorious  part 
in  it.  They  are  coming,  as  they  I  am  ture 
r.re  aware,  into  the  inheritance  of  the  mast 
inr»rvelous  world  that  man  has  ever  known, 
the  most  magnificent  country  that  man  li.'is 
ever  .-,een. 

In  the  tiiree  volumes  entitled  "Perspective" 
which  the  Encyclopaedia  Brltannlca  Just 
put  out,  the  first  paragraph  in  the  intro- 
ductory statement  in  tlie  lirst  volume  says 
that  the  most  dynamic  statistic  that  the 
author  knows  to  give  is  the  fact  that  today 
'JO',  of  all  the  scientists  and  engineers  who 
ever  lived  are  living  and  working.  That  is  a 
testimonial  to  how  much  those  who  now  live 
have  made  what  we  now  have  And  so  this 
technological  era  into  which  you  :tre  for- 
tunately born  offers  you  more  of  what  are 
generally  called,  "the  good  things  of  life" 
than  any  graduating  class  has  ever  been 
able  to  come  into.  They  offer  you  a  quality 
of  material  possessions  which  can  be  found 
nowhere  else  in  history  or  in  the  world  on 
an  equality  with  our  country.  But.  at  tlie 
same  lime  i;ll  these  wonders  will  be  ex- 
celled In  The  near  future  and  there  will  be 
even  more  c!iormous  amazement  at  the 
achievemenis  oi  those  v.ho  shall  come  shortly 
in  your  footsteps. 

I  have  on  my  office  wall  in  Washington 
a  photograph  which  I  often  exhibit  to  my 
visitors.  It  is  the  photograph  of  the  first 
heavier  than  air  flight  at  Kilty  Hawk. 
North  Carolina,  in  1903.  in  my  lifetime,  by 
Mr.  Orville  Wright  lying  prone  upon  that 
rickety  biplane  which  stayed  in  the  air  only 
a  few  seconds  and  went  only  relatively  a  few 
feet.  That  was  in  1903.  Mr.  Wright  came  in 
to  see  me  one  day  find  asked  me  i-o  introduce 
a  bill  making  national  aviation  clay  on  ills 
ijiithdiv.  which  I  was:  pleased  and  fortunate 
enough  to  do.  and  came  back  and  gave  me 
that  picture  with  his  autoirraph.  He  only 
died  a  few  years  ago.  .And  y^t  within  i:iis 
decade,  only  within  the  next  two  years  or 
tiiereabout.  our  nation  is  dedicated  to  put- 
ting liiree  men  upon  the  moon  and  !>r-nging 


tliem  safely  back,  and  establishing  by  ex- 
p)eriment  the  proof  of  th*  things  that  we  now 
know  in  fact.  And  so,  it  Is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  imagine  what  the  achievements  of  to- 
morrow will  be  and  if  you  only  saw  that  side 
of  the  present,  how  exciting  It  would  be  be- 
cause you  would  not  be  aware  that  on  the 
threshold  of  that  miraculous  future  of  how 
many  problems  await  you.  The  population  of 
the  world  is  grovk-ing  so  rapidly  that  in  this 
country  In  a  few  years  we  will  have  300  mil- 
lion people  and  Latin  America  will  have  COO 
million  and  the  world  will  have  4'j  billion 
and  people  are  already  beginning  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  adequacy  of  the  food  sup- 
ply of  those  who  will  live.  And  that  ve»-y 
technology  which  lias  been  so  wonderful  in 
our  lime  has  produced  a  nuclear  weapon 
which  hangs  like  a  Damoclean  sword  over  all 
nations  antl  all  men,  women  and  children, 
and  particularly  the  children.  They  say  that 
President  Kennedy,  during  the  Cuban  crisis, 
when  we  rlsiced  a  iMiclear  war,  used  to  walk 
out  upon  the  balcony  near  Ills  living  quar- 
ters, put  his  hands  over  his  eyes  and  reflect 
with  .sadness,  the  tragedy  that  would  befall 
the  children   if  we  had  a  nuclear  war. 

One  of  these  young  gentlemen  spoke  about 
a  sense  of  frustration  which  .so  many  hnd 
not  only  in  tlie  world  but  in  this  nation  of 
peculi.ir  affluence  We  have  seen  in  recent 
days  a  great  natioti  \*ith  a  glorious  past 
paralyzed  almost  with  frustnitlons  of  one 
kind  or  another  and  in  our  colleges  and  iinl- 
versitles  we  liave  observed  a  tumult  we  never 
tliought  we  should  observe  in  the  institu- 
lions  of  learning  in  our  land  In  particular 
It  seems  that  the  ferment  of  di.«;content  and 
frustration  is  in  the  young  mind  and  in  the 
young  heart.  What  is  it  that  they  liave  al- 
ready discovered  that  gives  them  such  a 
sense  of  failure  before  they  have  hardly  pot 
to  the  threshold  of  life?  What  dissatisfac- 
tion is  it  which  agitates  them  to  such  vio- 
lence and  to  such  tumultuous  demonstra- 
tions. Well,  those  are  factors  that  the  psy- 
chiatrist or  tlie  psychologist  or  the  sociolo- 
gist perhaps  is  best  qualified  to  disclose  but 
what  I  would  like  to  say  to  these  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  is  that  this  is  your 
world,  this  is  your  country,  this  is  your  fen- 
eration. If  you  don't  like  it.  it  is  yours  to 
make  it  over.  You  are  coming  fresh  upon  the 
scene  of  Ijattle.  All  of  the  past  has  been 
your  provider  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  and 
learning;  you've  been  given  a  legacy  the  like 
of  which  none  lias  ever  known:  more  ma- 
terials with  which  to  work:  if  you  \^ould 
reorder  the  earth,  think  of  what  richness 
you  liave  for  your  materials  with  which  to 
do  it.  If  you  are  lo  be  ihe  architects  of  a 
new  order,  think  what  a  great  past  you  have 
lo  build  upon. 

No  one  would  deter  you  from  adventure 
or  discourage  yoti  in  Ictiing  your  imagina- 
tion run  rampan£and  imagine  a  society  a 
thousand  times  better  than  the  one  we  have, 
■yet,  you  will  discover  as  you  grow  older — as 
you  go  a  little  further  down  the  road — iliat 
there  are  many  values  in  this  society  that 
we  now  have  iliai  you  will  not  wish  to  de- 
stroy, and  that  there  are  many  virtues  that 
you  would  not  wish  to  have  our  society  loce. 
And  you  will  discover  tliat  there  is  a  sen.se 
of  dedication  amongst  the  many  quiet  peo- 
ple who  some  would  .say  plod,  but  really 
build,  that  is  touching  and  stimulating  and 
inspiring. 

And  let  nie  advl.se  you  to  be  sure  that  you 
need  not  feel  lost  in  the  society  of  many 
111  the  multitudes  of  the  present.  One  man. 
;;s  President  Kennedy  used  to  say.  can  make 
a  difference. 

A  little  while  ago.  my  old  alma  mater,  the 
University  of  Alabama,  was  playing  football 
in  our  stadium.  And  they  put  a  young  quar- 
terback in  there  named  Joe  Nameck.  Before 
Joe  c.^me  to  the  quarterback  position  Ala- 
bama wasn't  making  any  touchdowns: 
within  a  very  f?w  minutes  after  he  came  to 
that  position.  Ala'cama  did  make  a  touch- 
down.  T^iev   took  him  out  and   thev  didn't 
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make  any  more.  They  put  hltti  back  in  and 
a  few  minutes  later,  Alabama  made  another 
touchdown.  As  I  sat  there  and  saw  that  per- 
formance. I  said  I  think  that  all  these  many 
thousands  will  a^ee  that  one  nan  can  make 
a  difference.  That  one  man  can  make  a  dif- 
ference for  something  that  tn^y  be  Kood  o"" 
bad  A  young  man  recently  In  furls.  23  years 
old.  because  he  was  summoned  to  the  oBlces 
of  the  administrative  heads  of  his  imlverslty 
fi)r  dislpllnary  purposes.  Instigated  a  riot, 
caused  violence,  and  paralyztid  a  nation — 
Rood  or  bad.  depending  upon  Jour  point  of 
view,  but  one  man  did  make  a  difference. 

So.  young  people,  there  Is  itcxim  for  you. 
You  uiiiy  be  the  one  who  m|I1I  make  the 
•^reat  discoveries  of  the  future,  You  may  be 
ihe  one  that  will  cure  these  frustrations  and 
give  a  .sense  of  purpose  to  tliioee  who  now 
don't  Hnd  It.  May  I  make  this  one  observa- 
tion to  you.  Some  think  that  youth  Is  cyni- 
cal: that  the  yotith  doesn't  haw  anything  to 
tie  to.  such  as  we  older  people  who  have  a 
long  experience  and  some  religious  atmos- 
phere; and  now  you  are  coming  Into  a  time 
when  you  don't  have  these  ttftdltlonal  In- 
herited things  and  concepts  so  much  as  we 
older  people  did  Most  of  us  grew  up  In  a 
chirrch — the  church  of  our  (fithers — many 
of  your  yonng  generation  are  n0w  wondering 
whether,  is  .some  of  the  skeptjlcs  say.  there 
i.s  a  God.  Is  God  dead?  Some  o|  your  genera- 
tion say  you  are  not  going  u>  model  your 
life  after  some  kind  of  a  rellglitus  orthodoxy 
which  has  come  down  trom  I  lot  of  staid 
people  of  the  long  past  Very  well,  experi- 
ment, reflect,  think.  You  will  llnd  your  way 
,iiid  you  win  find,  I  am  sure,  the  right  way. 
You  will  come  to  agree  with  ne.  I  believe, 
that  If  there  were  no  orthodox) •,  no  religious 
inheritance,  the  moral  strength t  which  is  in 
the  mind  and  heart  of  man  i  Is  convincing 
proof  that  there  is  some  kind  pt  justification 
lor  belief  in  a  diety.  But.  donft  t>e  afraid  to 
ihlnk  and  to  Inquire,  even  tii>  experiment. 
You  will  come  out  all  rlglu  l,t  the  end  of 
tlie  way. 

I  leave  with  you  a  dehnltioii  of  what  was 
called  a  liberal  education  by  a[  great  Engllsli 
thinker,  nrjned  Hu.\ley.  And  t  commend  to 
you  yoimg  ladles  and  gentler) len  that  you 
lake  as  your  objective  the  making  of  sis  much 
;is  possible  IX  well  rounded  and  poniplete  life. 
You  are  not  Just  going  to  be  |i  lawyer,  or  a 
doctor,  or  a  businessman,  or  k  scientist  or 
;-n  engineer,  you  are  going  to  (je  a  man  or  a 
woman.  And  that  is  greater  tlian  anything 
else  because  that  is  what  was  ntade  in  God's 
tlivlne  Image.  This  man  Huxlejt  tried  to  de- 
.scribe  what  the  well  rounded.  wpU  built,  well 
proportioned  body,  mind  and  spirited  man 
and  woman  should  be.  Here  Is  i^kiiat  he  said: 
"I  consider  that  man  to  have  liad  a  liberal 
education,  whose  body  has  be»n  so  trained 
in  his  youth  that  It  does  with  e^se  and  pleas- 
ure the  work  that  as  a  mechanism  It  is  ca- 
pable of;  one  whose  intellect  la  a  clear,  cold, 
logic  engine,  with  all  of  Its  pArts  of  equal 
strength  and  in  smooth  runnlnc  order,  ready 
like  the  steamenglne  to  be  turned  to  any 
Iciiid  oi  work,  to  spin  the  gossamers  as  well 
;is  to  lorge  the  anchors  of  thie  mind.  One 
whose  mind  is  stored  with  tlje  knowledge 
of  the  greiil  and  fundamental  liws  of  nature 
and  the  laws  of  her  operation;  one.  who  no 
.-.tunted  esthetic,  is  full  of  llfe^and  fire,  but 
whose  passions  lu-e  trained  to  co>ne  to  lieel  by 
.1  vigorous  will,  the  servant  of  *  tender  con- 
science; one  who  has  learnoft  to  love  all 
beauty,  whether  of  nature  or  li^  art;  to  hate 
all  selfishness:  to  put  away  all;  vileness  and 
to  respect  others  as  himself." 

Young  ladles  and  gentlemeuj  I  congratu- 
late you  tipon  this  l>eginning  lof  the  great 
.idventure  of  .i  career.  Let  your  hearts  keep 
this  one  objective,  and  say  it  alijthe  days  and 
nights  of  your  life:  God's  helping  me.  I  will 
always  vindicate  the  high  hopjes  the  Lears, 
my  Faculty,  my  family  and  m»  friends  had 
for  me  that  wonderful  night  vMhen  I  gradu- 
ated back  there  at  Lear  S<'hoou| 

God  bless  you  all. 


LETTER  PROM  A  VIETNAM  SOLDIER 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
iinaninious  con.sent  to  extend  niy  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  ob.iection'. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr  Speaker  last 
April  S.  Sgt  Johnston  Dimlop,  U.S. 
Army,  of  36  Willard  Street,  Auburn.  N.Y.. 
was  killed  in  action  in  Vietnam.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  Sergeant  Dunlop  was 
serving  hi.s  .second  hitch  in  Vietnam.  Like 
many  of  his  colleagues  he  Jiad  ".shipped 
over,"  and  sif^ned  up  for  a  second  year 
of  senico  in  Vietnam  because  he  had 
been  profoundly  convinced  that  we  were 
doing  the  right  thine  in  Vietnam,  and 
were  pursuing  a  worthwhile  though  dif- 
ficult objective  there.  I  met  Sergeant 
Dunlop  shortly  before  he  returned  to 
Vietnam  for  his  second  tour  of  duty,  and 
I  was  deeply  impressed  with  his  ix^rson- 
ality  and  his  deep  sense  of  dedication. 

After  Sergeant  Dunlop's  tragic  death 
his  mother  received  a  letter  fiom  a 
nelghlxjr  she  did  not  know  personally. 
The  neighb)or  had  in  turn  enclosed  a 
lett<>r  v.hich  Sei'geattt  Dunlop  had  writ- 
ten some  weeks  before  his  death  to  the 
neighbor's  young  son.  who  ha-.;  written  to 
Sergeant  Diuilop  to  inquire  about  Viet- 
nam Irom  a  man  the  boy  had  regarded  as 
his  special  soldier. 

Sergeant  Dunlop'.->  reply  was  ^ucll  an 
elcKjuent  and  moving  .statement  of  our 
purposes  in  Vietnam  that  I  believe  it  de- 
serves to  be  read  by  every  American  and 
especially  by  those  who  ask  what  we  are 
doing  In  Vietnam. 

With  that  tliought  in  mind,  therefore. 
I  include  at  this  point  the  covering  letter 
from  Mrs.  Marian  T.  Biamble  to  Mrs.  S. 
Dunlop,  and  following  it  the  letter  from 
Sergeant  Dunlop  to  Mr.  John  Bramble 
of  Cato.  N.Y.: 

Town  or  Ira. 
Cato.  N.Y..  April  29.  1968. 

Dl.^r  Mrs.  Dunlop:  Enclosed  you  will  find 
a  copy  of  a  letter  that  your  son  sent  my  young 
son.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  expres- 
sions of  patriotism  that  I  have  ever  read. 
I  know  it  cannot  really  ease  the  pain  of  your 
losi>  but  perhaps  It  will  help  some  to  know 
ills  attitude  toward  his  situation.  We  feel 
it  was  most  generous  of  him  to  take  time  to 
write  to  a  young  boy. 

John  picked  Sgi.  Dunlop's  name  from 
the  Auburn  paper  last  November  and  con- 
sidered him  his  special  soldier. 

We  who  never  knew  him  feel  a  real  los.s 
at  his  death.  You.  his  mother,  must  feel  great 
grief — but  great  pride  also  in  a  gallant  Amer- 
ican son. 

SlncereU 

Makia.n  T   Bi:\mkll 

March  ;).   1968. 

Hi  J.isi.n:  im  real  ^orry  I  had  to  wait  until 
tlie  3rd  ot  Marcli  tn  thank  you  for  your  card 
and  letter.  I  know  you  didn't  wait  to  send 
iliem  because  I  received  them  just  before 
Christmas.  I  al.so  received  your  package 
about  Dec  1,5th  and  if  all  sjoes  well  I'll  try 
my  best  o  meet  \ou  wiien  I  i-omc  back  to 
Auburn 

You  a.sked  about  Vietnam  and  wiiat  I 
thought  oi  liic  oituatiun.  Well,  it's  hard  to 
tell  .^unietimta  during  tlie  excitement,  but 
when  i  gel  time  to  think  about  why  I'm 
here  u  comes  rfal  easy.  You  see.  John.  I'm 
an  American  and  believe  in  treedom.  I 
wasn't  twrn  an  American  but  I  became  a 
iiattirai'ed  citi/en.   Tiv.   troni  a   place  i-alled 


Dumbarton.  Scotland,  and  during  the  years 
of  World  War  II  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Amer- 
icans to  help  Britain  in  her  hours  of  need. 
I  don't  know  where  I'd  be  now. 

Once  again  the  United  States  h.'is  been 
asked  to  step  forth  in  an  hour  of  need  and 
as  our  great  country  lias  done  before — we 
have  done  again.  John,  to  live  in  the  United 
States  is  a  great,  great  privilege  and  some- 
body has  to  pay  the  cost.  I'm  glad  to  be  able 
to  pay  the  cost  and  enjoy  the  privilege.  I 
hope.  also,  that  you  never  have  to  be  In- 
V, lived  in  a  war  like  I  am  but  sliould  you 
»ver  be  just  remember  that  two  or  three 
years  of  your  life  spent  in  the  service  isn't 
much,  considering  you  will  have  tlie  rest  of 
vi-iiir  life  to  live  in  the  United  States. 

Today  in  Vietnam  we  have  troops  from 
.Australia.  New  Zealand.  Philippine  Islands, 
and  The  Republic  of  South  Korea,  Thailand 
These  countries  recoRuize  the  threat  and 
face  it  as  beiiiK  close  to  their  home.  I'll  tell 
you.  John,  it  takes  'd2  hours  to  fly  from  Viet- 
nam I.)  California.  I  hope  we  think  about 
tills  as  Americans  and  stop  it  here. 

I  know  there  are  Ints  nt  demonstration.^, 
and  they  say  we  do  a  lot  of  bad  things.  But 
we  do  a  lot  of  g(>od  things,  too.  They  seldom 
show  our  medics  giving  Innoculations  to 
many  of  ihe.se  people  saving  them  from 
disea.se  and  alio  the  food  we  give  them.  We 
Americans  do  a  lot  ot  this  and  we  were  doing 
the  same  in  Korea  a  short  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago.  and  now  our  allies  fighting  with  me 
in  Vietnam  are  South  Koreans.  We  heard 
the  same  diK.seiite.'s  then  only  with  les.s 
publicity 

Tomorrow  I'm  j;oiug  on  my  way  again  but 
I  know  John  Bremble  and  lots  of  other  Amer- 
icans will  be  on  my  side  and  willing  to  help 
me  should  I  ever  need  it.  Thank  you  for 
everything  John  and  Good  Luck. 

Ood   Ble<is 

S.    Sgt.    JOHNSTOM    DUN'tOI' 


THE  ZIP  CODE  IN  VERSE 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  nentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all 
the  stories  we  have  heard  about  the  Post 
Offlce  Department  s  ZIP  code.  I  thought 
Membeis  might  be  interested  in  the  fol- 
lowing verse  about  its  operation,  recent- 
ly read  at  tlie  dedication  of  a  new  post- 
offlce  building;  at  Worcester,  NY.,  by  Mr 
M.  O.  Ogden.  postal  service  oflQcer  in  the 
Albany.  N.Y..  area.  Mr.  Ogden.  a  veteran 
of  many  years  in  the  postal  service.  Ls 
the  autiior  of  this  very  interesting  Ode 
About  ZIP  Code." 

I  think  Mr.  Ogden.  on  this  perform- 
ance, ranks  with  Ogden  Nash. 
An  Ode  Aboi-t  ZIP  Code 
space  .\ge  mail  service  decreed  a  new  mode 
Supplied    by    the    Post    Office    through    ZIP 

Code. 
If  using  numbers  you  find  a  bit  hard  — 
Telephone,  credit  or  charge  account  card- 
ZIP  Code  is  easy— hve  numbers  to  write. 
And  this  helps  your  mail  gel  home  overnight 

If  you  have  wondered  Just  bow  the  mails  go, 
Here  arc   some   some   facta   which   will   help 

you  to  know. 
3;u-k  in  the  years  when  rail  travel  was  great 
A  i'lndred  or  more  trains  ran  through  the 

State. 
Vtese  trains  had  ours  built  for  handling  the 

mails 
vViure  clerks  did  their  work  while  riding  the 

rails 
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Over  each  route,  by  the  end  of  the  line. 
The  mail  was  all  sorted  fast  and  real  fine. 
Most  of  that  service  was  lost  by  the  way 
Trains  were  reduced  to  the  few  of  today. 
Mail  now  must  be  moved  by  highway    and 

air, 
But  clerks  cannot  sort  In  trucks  or  up  there. 

This  catised  a  problem — before  any  trip. 
Mail    had    to    be    worked — that's   now    done 

with  ZIP 
Faster  than  problems  are  all  cleared  away. 
One  which  continues  grows  bigger  each  day. 
As  people  all  know,  in  this  great  nation 
We  have  an  increasing  population. 

This  makes  our  economy  l>oom.  we're  told. 
While  adding  more  billions  to  our  mail  load. 
Though   volume   grows   dallv.   service   won't 

slip 
If  people  remember  and  use  their  ZIP. 
Those  five  small  digits  like  magic  unfold 
And    help    quickly    move    the    mountainous 

load. 

ZIP  makes  the  routing  of  nationwide  mail 
Simple  and  easy,  it  works  without  lail. 
This   job   once   required   scheme    ^tudy   and 

test. 
But  now  ZIP  Code  does  it  fastc-.-t  tmd  tiest. 
And  when  it  comes  limes  for  automation 
ZIP  Code  again  will  help  the  whole  nation. 

There's  now  a  macliine   lliafs  jaid  to  work 

fine 
By  scanning  letters  to  read  the  last  line. 
When    reaching    that    point,    it    finds    there 

your  ZIP. 
This  great  machine  speeds  your  mail  on  its 

trip. 
Your  friends  will   like   it.   find  businessmen 

too. 
Just  add  the  ZIP  Code,  that's  all  you  need  do. 

Now  that  you  know  why  this  story  was  told. 
Please  change  your  addressing  habits  of  old. 
Each  time  that  you  write  a  letter  or  card 
Include  the  ZIP  Code,  it's  really  not  hard. 
And    to    all    your    friends    this    !-lory    please 

cite — 
They  too  can  help  pet  mail  home  overnight. 

-  -OCDEN. 


RECE3>JTLY       PAID       TRIBUTE       TO 
REPRESENTATIVE  BOB  SIKES 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fix)m  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortu- 
nately, I  could  not  be  present  when  our 
colleagues  met  here  on  the  floor  lecently 
to  pay  tiibute  to  Congressman  Bob  Sikes. 
I  regret  this  tiecause  of  the  high  esteem 
in  which  I  hold  him. 

Although  I  have  not  been  a  Member  of 
this  body  as  long  as  many  of  liis  other 
friends.  I  iiave  learned  in  my  4  short 
years  to  respect  not  only  the  man  but 
his  jud{.ment  as  well. 

As  the  dean  of  the  Florida  delepation, 
he  has  estabhslied  an  enviable  record  of 
service  to  both  iiis  district  and  his  State. 
They  can  be  justifiably  proud  of  their 
senior  Repiesentative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  althouf^h  tardy,  my  trib- 
ute to  Coiicressman  Sikes  is  nonetheless 
heartfelt  and  sincere.  I  wishhim  22  more 
Mars  of  service  l.ere  in  the  House. 


maiks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  witli 
my  colleagues  today  in  expressing  sorrow 
and  .shock  over  the  suddent  death  of 
Congressman  Joe  Poor.  I  have  sei'ved 
on  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  with  Joe  since  first  hav- 
ing come  to  the  House.  He  was  a  diligent 
member  of  the  committee  who  vigorously 
pursued  Ills  task.  He  was  a  warm  and 
friendly  man.  I  shall  miss  him  as  a  Iriend 
and  collcatiue;  his  family  will  i.>iiss  him 
as  a  devoted  liu.sband  and  father:  his 
constituents  will  nii.ss  him  as  a  dedicated 
Representative. 

My  prayers  and  .sympathy  f-o  out  to 
Mrs.  Pool  and  to  her  four  children. 


PERSONAL  EXEMPTION 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  le- 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Theie  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  last 
Thur.sday  evening  and  Friday  after- 
noon. I  was  detained  from  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  was  not  present  when 
certain  bills  were  considered  for  final 
passage.  Specifically.  Thursday  evening, 
the  House  passed  the  military  constiuc- 
tion  authorization  bill  for  fiscal  1969. 
I  was  piesent  and  \oiinR  on  the  floor 
during  coiisideration  of  this  conference 
report  but  was  detained  'vvhen  the  \'ote 
on  final  passage  was  called.  I  supported 
this  bill  when  it  passed  the  House  earlier 
in  the  Congress,  and  I  would  like  the 
record  to  show  that  had  I  been  present 
for  the  final  vote  last  Thursday  evening 
I  would  ha\'e  voted  "aye." 

Likewise,  on  Friday,  the  House  consid- 
ered four  measures  which  I  had  vigor- 
ously supported  here  in  the  House,  but 
which  I  could  not  be  present  for  on  final 
passage.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  had  co- 
.'-ponsored  two  of  the  measures,  the  first 
establishing  a  Joint  Committee  To  In- 
vestigate Crime,  and  the  second  amend- 
ing: the  Federal  Food.  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act.  Had  I  been  able  to  be  present.  I 
would  have  voted  "aye"  on  each.  Both 
measures  passed  by  overwhelming  ma- 
jorities. The  other  two  measures  which 
were  considered  at  that  lime  were 
H.R.  15758 — which  passed  325  to  1  — 
and  H.R.  16824— which  passed  309  to  2. 
I  would  like  the  lecord  to  show  that  I 
would  have  voted  avp"  on  these  two 
bills  also. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JOE  POOL 

Mr.    HANLEY.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous   consent    to   extend   my    re- 


ETHNIC  SLURS  SHOULD  BE  BANNED 
ON  TELEVISION  AND  RADIO 

Ml'.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoik? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr  Speak- 
er, last  Sunday  in  New  York  members  of 
two  of  our  minority  groups  met  In  pro- 
test. Out  of  that  protest  meeting,  unlike 
.so  many  others  came  a  calm  and  rea- 
soned statement  calling  for  a  course  of 
action  long  overdue.  Under  the  permis- 
sion heretofore  granted  me  I  insert  at  this 
point  a  newspaper  story  under  July  15 
date  which  describes  the  meeting  and  it« 
accomplishments: 
ErHNic  Groips  SttK  Ban  of  Slurs  on   TV 

Italian-American  and  Polish-American 
(.roups  plan  to  ask  Congress  soon  for  laws  en- 
.bling  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
.";o)i  to  enforce  tSe  Television  Code  rules 
;igalnst  insulting  portrayals  of  iiationaliiy, 
racial  or  reiipioii'  groups  on  TV 

Leaders  of  Americans  of  Italian  Descent. 
Inc..  and  the  Chicago-based  Polish-Amencan 
Guardian  Society  met  yesterday  .it  the 
Italian  group's  headquarters,  400  Madison 
Avenue,  to  discuss  the  move  They  said  their 
groups  would  also  ;*sk  the  movie  industry 
to  retr.iln  irom  making  films  that  show  Pol- 
ish (ir  Italian  Americans  "in  delamatory 
roles.  " 

At  the  meeting,  the  3.000-member  Polish- 
.^merican  organization  was  represented  by 
Leonard  Jarzab.  its  president.  Taking  pan  for 
the  31,000  members  of  Americans  of  Italian 
Descent  were  lormer  United  States  Repre- 
.■^cntative  Alfred  E.  Santangelo.  a  board  mem- 
ber, and  Charles  E.  Sorace,  cochairman  ol  the 
legal  committee. 

.Adherence  to  the  Television  Code  is  nuw 
voluntary. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  not  agree  n:o;e 
With  the  aims  of  these  two  groups  of 
Ameiicans  for  the  outrage  applies  1o 
every  American.  We  are  after  all  a  nation 
of  immigrants  and  I.  for  one.  as  the  son 
of  Iri.sh  iMimifirant  parents,  am  .sick  \<i 
death  of  portrayals  of  and  jokes  about 
the  stupid  Pole,  the  Italian  hood.  Die 
scheming  Jew.  the  drunken  Irishman, 
the  par.simonious  Scot,  the  watermelon - 
chomping  Net/ro  and  the  shiftless 
Mexican  American,  just  to  mention  a 
few.  The  smirk  and  raised  eyebrow  are 
every  bit  as  much  a  part  of  prejudice  as 
a  "white  only  "  sign  and  play  their  part 
in  perpetutating  this  evil  which  has  so 
torn  our  society  in  the  past  decade.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  airwaves,  or  channels,  over 
which  the  networks  and  individual 
.stations  operate  belong  to  the  people  of 
this  country — the  public.  Through  the 
Federal  Government  individuals  and 
corporations  are  allowed  to  use  these 
channels  to  provide  entertainment  and 
inlormation  to  liic  ))ublic — pud  i-.  :  ic.-l 
cases  to  make  a  handsome  profit.  Iheie- 
fore.  it  seems  only  just.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  if  a  netwoik  or  station  is  abusing  a 
segment  of  the  population,  which  in  fact 
owns  the  airwaves  over  which  ihat  sta- 
tion or  network  broadcasts,  the  people 
have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  Gov- 
ernment deny  the  broadcasting  privilege 
to  that  netwoik  or  station  and  turn  the 
frequency  over  to  a  liiore  lespons-bie 
broadcaster. 

Television  recently  has  been  featur.i.g 
some  prime-time  programs  which  rep- 
resent progress  in  the  presentation  of 
affairs  concerning  racial  and  ethnic 
groups.  Yet  often  on  the  very  sanie  .'■la- 
tion  just  two  c.r  so  hours  later  we  nrc 
offered  the  choice  of  watching  a  dog- 
eared film  from  tlie  numb  3930s  which 
often  features  a  sc^r  faced  It-alian.  com- 
plete with  chalk  striped  sun.  black  .shirt 
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and  white  tie,  machinegunSing  every  de- 
fenseless man.  woman  anq  child  within 
sight.  Or  perhaps  we  really  get  lucky 
and  have  the  chance  to  watch  a  simper- 
ing Shirley  Temple  down  on  the  old 
plantation  playing  ante  bellum  den 
mother  to  a  group  of  fully  grown, 
happy"  but  obviously  injibecilic  black 
slaves — who  of  course  are  never  slaves 
but  just  devoted  servants.  In  these  so- 
called  "great  movies'"  the  laundiT  and 
cooking  is  always  the  ta.sk  of  a  Chinese, 
lumberjacks  are  always  hulking,  moronic 
Swedish  banx)om  brawlers  or  red  faced 
Irishmen.  The  list  goes  on  ad  nauseam. 
What  we  are  offered  in  tile  way  of  en- 
tertainment on  television  is  bad  enough 
and  I  suppase  we  have  to  tolerate  it. 
But  there  is  no  earthly  neason  or  ex- 
cuse why  we  have  to  tolerate,  from  a 
medium  that  is  supposed  to  serve  the 
public,  a  presentation  oif  racism  or 
ethnic  prejudice — no  matttr  how  old  or 
how  slight.  I  therefore  urge  my  col- 
leagues, to  join  me  in  supporting  these 
two  aforementioned  groups  of  Ameri- 
cans— and  any  othei-s — in  their  fight  to 
eradicate  prejudice  and  racism,  in  any 
foi-m.  from  radio  and  television  programs 
and  movies. 


POST  OFFICE  RACS  WITH 
CATASTROPHE 

Tho  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  setttlcman  from 
Montana  IMr.  Olsen  I  is  uecognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  former  Post- 
master General  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien 
once  told  the  House  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Senice  tihat  the  Post 
Office  Department  was  in  a  constant 
race  with  catastrophe  and  that  this  was 
"a  race  we  well  might  lose." 

He  was  talking  about  the  normal 
course  of  postal  operatioiiE.  He  did  not 
miagine  that  the  Congress  would  pass 
legislation  which  would  make  the  win- 
ning of  the  race  against  catastrophe  an 
impossibility.  He  did  not  i  imagine  that 
Congress  would  virtually  linsure  the  oc- 
currence of  catastrophe.  But  that  is  what 
we  will  have  done  unless  w^  act  to  excuse 
the  Post  Office  Department  from  the  re- 
strictive provisions  of  se(itions  201.  of 
Public  Law  90-364. 

When  It  was  proposed  last  year  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  be  turned 
over  to  a  private  corpnratit»n.  I  predicted 
dire  consequences  for  the  postal  service 
if  it  were  operated  on  the  profit  motive. 

In  rural  areas  like  my  $tate  of  Mon- 
tana service  would  suffer  imost.  We  can 
see  an  illustration  of  whatjwould  happen 
if  we  examine  the  Raljway  Express 
Agency  or  Western  Unioniin  rural  areas 
like  I  represent.  Offices  atje  few  and  far 
between  and  service  is  unpredictable. 
Telegrams  sent  from  my  VTashington  of- 
fice one  day  frequently  ido  not  arrive 
until  the  next.  , 

A  service  as  important,  as  nece.^sary 
and  as  vital  as  the  Post ,  Office  Depart- 
ment cannot  be  operatcq  on  the  profit 
motive  or  it  will  strangle  irural  America. 

Take  a  look  at  what  it 
disti'ict    in    western    Morftana.    Half    a 
dozen  post  offices  are  scheduled  for  clo 
.su:e  within  weeks  and  68 
68  fourth-class  post  ofTi 


ird-class  and 
are  marked 


for  elimination  later.  In  fact  if  that  cut- 
back were  to  go  fully  in  effect  the  great 
State  of  Montana  would  be  left  with 
about  35  post  offices. 

Tlie  Post  Office  Department  is  unique 
among  all  agencies  of  Government.  It  is 
constantly  growing,  and  it  has  no  control 
over  its  own  growth.  The  American  peo- 
ple determine  how  much  mail  will  be 
handled  each  year,  and  it  is  up  to  the  De- 
paitment  to  handle,  tiansport.  and  de- 
liver that  mail  as  swiftly  and  as  econom- 
ically as  possible. 

In  fiscal  1966,  for  example,  the  increase 
in  iiostal  volume  was  3.7  billion  pieces 
o\er  the  previous  year.  When  the  figures 
for  fi.scal  1967  are  compiled  I  feel  confi- 
dent we  shall  see  an  increase  of  even 
greater  dimensions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Post  Office,  more 
volume  means  more  manpower.  Thei-e 
are  no  two  ways  about  it.  The  new  ma- 
chines help  some — but  mechanization  in 
the  postal  .service  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
and  even  the  most  imaginative  minds 
have  not  suggested  a  substitute  for  the 
human  being  who  carries  and  delivers 
the  mail  to  the  doorsteps  of  America. 

But.  in  the  face  of  this  inexorable  in- 
crease in  postal  volume,  we  have  insisted 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  reduce 
its  personnel  to  the  level  of  1966. 

This  means  that  the  Department  can- 
not hire  the  15,780  additional  employees 
it  needs  to  handle  the  volume  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  Worse  than  that,  it 
means  that  the  Department  must  elimi- 
nate 15,000  existing  jobs  this  year  and, 
in  4  years  time,  cut  out  a  total  of  83.238 
po.stal  positions. 

Have  we  any  idea  what  a  catastrophe 
this  is  going  to  cause  in  the  postal  serv- 
ice? The  service  will  be  whittled  down 
to  the  point  where  it  will  be  not  only  a 
laughing  stock  but  a  source  of  enormous 
anger  on  the  part  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

And  the  people  will  have  a  perfect 
right  to  be  angry. 

Last  year  we  raised  the  rates.  We 
raised  the  rates  to  bring  in  a  billion 
additional  dollars  to  the  Treasury.  Are 
we  now  going  to  turn  aroimd  and  cut 
the  service  down  to  a  whisper? 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
expect  better  service  when  they  are 
forced  to  pay  higher  postage  rates.  How 
are  we  going  to  explain  to  our  constitu- 
ents our  action  in  forcing  a  reduction 
in  service  after  raising  the  rates? 

Postmaster  General  W.  Marvin  Wat- 
-son  has  outlined  .some  of  the  service  re- 
ductions that  will  be  made  necessao'  by 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  section  201 
of  Public  Law  90-364. 

These  include: 

Denial  of  deliveiy  service  to  all  new 
communities  and  new  suburban  devel- 
opments. These  people  will  have  to  travel 
to  their  post  office  in  order  to  pick  up 
or  dejjosit  their  mail. 

Elimination  of  all  deliveries  of  mail  on 
Saturdays. 

Elimination  of  all  parcel  post  deliveries 
on  Saturdays. 

Cloning  down  of  all  window  service 
in  liost  offices  on  Saturdays. 

Reduction  of  Saturday  collections. 

An  acceleration  of  the  process  of  elim- 
inating fourth-class  post  offices  so  that 
they  all  will  be  shut  down  within  4  years. 


The  elimination  of  at  least  5.000  third- 
class  post  offices  in  the  next  4  years. 

I  know  this  sounds  drastic,  but  when 
you  are  forced  to  roll  back  your  work- 
force in  the  face  of  sharply  increasing 
volumes,  you  have  to  take  drastic 
measures. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that  in 
1957.  the  then  Postmaster  General,  when 
denied  a  supplemental  appropriation, 
closed  down  the  post  offices  of  the  coun- 
try for  one  Saturday.  The  public  outcry 
was  immediate,  it  was  angry,  and  it  was 
directed  at  the  Congress. 

The  public  outrage  was  so  great  that 
Congress  reversed  itself  swiftly  and  made 
tlic  money  available  to  conduct  the  serv- 
ice properly. 

What,  then,  can  we  expect  when  by 
our  own  actions  we  force  the  Postmaster 
General  to  impose  far  stricter  economies, 
far  more  sweeping  service  curtailments, 
and  to  impose  far  more  burdensome 
hardships  on  the  populace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  to  imagme 
the  extent  and  the  bitterness  of  the  pro- 
test that  will  ensue.  And  we  shall  be  the 
target  for  the  attack,  becau.se  the  cur- 
tailments will  be  entirely  of  our  own 
making. 

The  irony  of  it  all  is  that  all  these 
economies  in  manpower  will  not  accom- 
plish anything  nearly  equivalent  in  the 
saving  of  money.  Just  because  you  close 
down  the  |X)st  offices  on  Saturday,  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  flow  of  mail  stops. 
The  mail  will  simply  build  up.  creating 
a  monstrous  backlog  which  must  be  han- 
dled. If  the  Post  Office  does  not  have 
.sufficient  manpower  to  handle  the  back- 
log in  an  orderly  fashion,  it  must  work 
the  men  it  has  overtime,  at  time  and  a 
half.  If  the  backlog  is  so  great  that  Post 
Office  trucks  cannot  handle  the  load, 
then  additional  trucks  must  be  hired 
from  the  private  sector.  This  results  in 
a  sloppy,  slow,  uncertain  and  extremely 
expensive  operation.  We  .'^hall  have  suc- 
ceeded in  ruining  the  postal  service  with- 
out saving  any  significant  amount  of 
money  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
misapprehension  about  the  so-called 
PKJstal  deficit.  In  the  fiscal  year  just  com- 
pleted the  Post  Office  spent  approximate- 
ly $7  billion,  and  it  received  in  revenues 
approximately  $6  billion.  But  the  great 
bulk  of  that  discrepancy  between  income 
and  outgo  went  for  public  service  items — 
services  which  we.  the  Congress,  have 
determined  should  be  scEreeated  in 
postal  accounting,  and  which  should  be 
paid  for  out  of  general  taxation  and  not 
out  of  postal  revenues. 

Whenever  people  talk  about  the  Post 
Office  they  talk  about  the  postal  deficit. 
But.  how  many  people  realize  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  returns  to  the 
Treasury  84  percent  of  its  approiiria- 
tions?  A!id  if  we  make  the  proper  deduc- 
tions of  public  service  costs,  then  we 
find  the  Post  Office  Department  returns 
to  the  Treasury  better  than  92  percent 
of  its  nostal  costs. 

No  agency  of  Govermnent — with  the 
exception  of  the  Treasury  Department  it- 
self— comes  anywhere  close  to  that  rec- 
ord. But  we  never  hear  about  the  State 
Department  deficit,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment deficit,  the  Labor  Department  defi- 
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cit — or  any  other  deficit  in  Government 
except  the  postal  deficit. 

And,  personally,  I  feel  that  the  8-per- 
cent difference  between  operating  ex- 
penses and  operating  revenues  in  the 
Post  Office  is  the  greatest  and  most  val- 
uable investment  the  American  people 
can  make  in  the  economy  of  the  Nation. 

The  post  office  is  not  only  the  major 
means  of  personal  communication  avail- 
able to  our  citizens,  it  is  also  the  prin- 
cipal artery  through  which  our  commerce 
flows.  Literally  trillions  of  dollar.s  travel 
each  year  in  the  satchels  of  our  letter 
carriers. 

But,  have  we  considered  what  difficul- 
ties we  shall  inflict  on  our  economy  if  we 
pursue  this  course  of  foolish  restriction 
upon  postal  manpower? 

Checks  and  securities  will  be  delayed 
for  days  at  a  time  in  their  tian.smi-s.sion. 
This  will  cause  serious  disruptions  in 
business  procedures  and  in  many  ca.ses 
will  cause  significant  losses  in  interest 
to  the  piersons  involved.  Paychecks,  divi- 
dend checks,  welfare  checks,  pension 
checks  will  be  held  up  in  the  mails  as 
a  matter  of  course,  causing  severe  and 
unnecessary  hardships  on  the  recipients. 
When  checks  for  payment  of  goods  are 
held  up — as  they  will  be  held  up,  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands — this  increases 
the  "float'  and  therefore  increases  the 
cost  to  the  merchant  who  sold  the  goods 
and  to  the  bank  that  is  waiting  receipt 
of  the  checks.  Can  we  in  pood  conscience 
assume  the  responsibility  for  the  eco- 
nomic disruption  that  these  service  cur- 
tailments will  create?  I  do  not  think  we 
have  the  moral  right  to  do  this  thing 
to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
DuLSKil.  has  introduced  a  bill  <H.R. 
18191)  which  would  exempt  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  from  the  restrictions  im- 
posed by  .section  201  of  Public  Law  90- 
364.  The  bill  is  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this 
bill  will  be  reported  out  by  the  commit- 
tee and  will  be  brought  speedily  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  for  a  favorable  de- 
cision. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment is  unique.  Unlike  any  other  De- 
partment of  Government,  it  cannot  con- 
trol the  amoimt  of  business  it  must  do. 
It  has  to  take  care  of  everything  en- 
trusted to  It  by  the  American  people. 

By  1969,  it  is  estimated,  tlie  postal 
volume  will  be  84  billion  pieces.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  modest  estimate.  If  this 
figure  is  reached,  it  will  mean  an  increase 
of  8.4  billion  pieces  over  the  volume  of 
1966.  That  increase  of  8.4  billion  is 
greater  that  the  total  volume  of  many 
European    countries — including    France. 

Can  we  seriously  expect  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  handle  these  extra  8.4  bil- 
lion pieces  of  mail  without  adding  a  sin- 
gle person  to  its  payroll?  The  suggestion 
is  absurd  on  the  face  of  it.  No  matter 
how  haid  the  postal  employees  work — 
and  they  do  work  hard  and  efficiently — 
they  cannot  handle  an  imposition  of 
volume  like  that.  The  only  possible  le- 
riult  will  be  utter  chaos — monstrous  back- 
logs— service  cutbacks — a  continuing  ca- 


tastrophe which  will  make  the  crisis 
which  occurred  in  the  Chicago  Post  Of- 
fice in  the  autiunn  of  1966  look  like 
comparatively  good  times. 

We  cannot  let  that  happen.  The  solu- 
tion. Mr  Speaker,  is  in  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  chairman  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  H.R. 
18191  We  must  give  it  priority  and  quick 
approval,  or  face  very  .serious  conse- 
quences at  every  level  of  our  society. 


SPECIAL     ORDERS     GRANTED 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  jx^imi-ssion 
to  address  the  House,  following  the  leg- 
islative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to; 

Mr.  GooDELL  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ZiONi.  for  30  minutes,  today:  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Reuss  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Montgomery),  lor  20  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Olsen  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MoNicoMERY),  for  10  minutes,  today: 
to  revi.se  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PoFF  immediately  preceding  the 
pas-sage  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  172, 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Pryoh.  to  icvi.se 
and  extend  their  remarks  prior  to  the 
pa.ssage  of  the  previous  bill  iH.R.  17752) . 

Mr.  Springer,  to  extend  his  remarks  on 
H.R  12698  before  colloquy  between 
chairman  of  committee  and  gentleman 
from  Montana  IMr.  BattinI. 

Mr.  Ottinger  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MoNRONEY  I .  during  consideration  of 
House  Resolution  163  under  .suspension 
of  the  lules  today. 

'The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ZioN>  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:! 

Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  QuiLLEN  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  FuLTON  of  Pennsylvania  in  five  in- 
tances. 

Mr.  Pelly  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  2WACH. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Ay-res. 

Mr.  Collier  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McEwEN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  California. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Watson. 


Mr.  Biester. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER. 

Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  McCloskey 

The  following  Members  'at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Montgomery  i  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  i 

Mr.  Machen  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Podell  in  two  instances. 

Mr,  Long  of  Marjiand  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Oi.sfn  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Eilbekg. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Charlls  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.    Downing   in    iwo   instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  five 
instances. 

Mr.  Wai.die. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Moorhead  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hungate  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  DoNOHUE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bennett  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Carey  in  two  in.stances. 


SENATE   BILLS    REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1385.  An  act  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
.^ct  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  lor  the  <iiB- 
posal  of  materials  on  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  •  approved  July  31.  1947.  relat- 
ing to  the  disposition  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  moneys  obtained  from  the  .sale 
of  materials  Irom  public  lands:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Intenor  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3.3083.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Juan 
M.  Ortiz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

S.  3173.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Dr  Joaquin 
Francisco  Palmerola  Ciibrera:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciarv 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JOE  R.  POOL 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  IMr.  Mahon  I. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  earher  to- 
day an  announcement  was  made  of  the 
passing  of  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Joe  R.  Pool,  a  Representative  from  the 
State  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  jromt  in- 
formation in  legaid  to  the  general  ar- 
rangements for  the  funeral  of  our  de- 
parted colleague 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  advised  that  ihe 
body  of  our  late  departed  colleague  will 
lie  in  state  in  the  Tyler  Street  Methodici 
Church,  at  &27  West  10th  Street.  Dallas. 
Tex.,  from  12  noon  to  2  p.m..  Wednesday, 
July  17.  Funeral  services  are  scheduled  to 
follow  immediately  at  the  church. 

It  has  been  .suggested  that  in  lieu  of 
flowers,  expressions  of  sympathy  may  be 
made  in  the  form  of  contributions  to  the 
Dallas  Heart  Association.  3205  O.ik  Lawn 
Avenue.  Dallas,  Tex.  75219. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  was  noted  earlier  today 
in  the  House,  a  time  for  eulogies  by  Mem- 
bers for  Mr.  Pool  will  be  fixed  later. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 
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H.  Res.  1265 

Ri'solved,  That  the  Hooaa  bas  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Hon- 
orable Joe  R.  Pool,  a  Beprtsentatlve  from 
the  SUte  of  Texas. 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  twenty-two 
Members  of  the  House,  wltuj  such  Members 
of  the  Senate  as  may  be  jolnifd.  be  appointed 
to  attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved.  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  be  authorized  tpd  directed  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  Ui  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  kf  these  resolu- 
tions and  that  the  necessary  ixpenses  in  con- 
nection therewith  be  paid  iiit  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House.  I 

The  resolutions  were  agieed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  fim^"*!  committee 
the  following  Members  ci|i  the  part  of 
the  House:  Messrs.  P^t^t^tf.  Mahon, 
PoACE.  Fisher.  Teague  of  Texas,  Burle- 
son. Dowdy.  Brooks.  W*icht.  Young. 
Casey,  Gonzalez,  Purc^ll.  Roberts. 
Pickle.  Cabell,  de  la  Garza,  White, 
Bush,  Eckhardt,  Kazen,  and  Prick  of 
Texas. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  remaining  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  followp ; 

Resolved.  That  the  Cler*  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Sena^  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  Cf  the  deceased. 

Resolved.  That  as  a  furtl|<er  mark  of  re- 
spect the  House  do  now  adjouf  n. 

The  resolutions  were  agqreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Accordingly  (at  11  o"clo<ik  and  11  min- 
utes p.m.t,  the  House  acJjouiTied  until 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  July  16,  1968,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  weii(  taken  from 
the    Speaker's    table    and    referred    as 

follows :  1 

2053.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  Itransmlttlng  a 
report  on  the  opportunity  for  savings  In 
acquiring  security  guard  and  fire  protection 
services  at  the  Kennedy  Space  Center,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion; to  the  Committee  (p.  Government 
Operations.  i 

2054.  A  letter  from  the  Asastant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  an 
application  for  a  loan  by  the  Semltroplc 
Water  Storage  District  of  Bakersfleld,  Calif., 
on  behalf  of  the  Buttonwlllow  Improvement 
District,  pursuant  to  the  prlivlsions  of  sec- 
tion A{,&)  of  the  Small  Reclmnatlon  Projects 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  tnterior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

2055.  A  letter  from  the(  Clerk.  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transrrj  Ittlng  a  report 
that  proceedings  have  be<n  finally  con- 
cluded with  respect  to  docUBt  No.  87,  Tne 
Northern  Paiute  Nation.  Pe\ltioners,  v.  TUe 
United  States  of  ATuerica,  Ite/endant,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  dD  Stat.  1055,  25 
use.  70t;  to  the  Committed  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

2056.  A  letter  from  the  Seifretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  of  activities 
under  the  Mobile  Trade  Pairs  Act  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1#67,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Public  LaU  87-839;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILIJS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  2  of  laile  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  H.R.  16175.  A  bill,  to  authorize  the 
transfer,  conveyance,  lease,  and  Improve- 
ment of.  and  constmctlon  on,  certain  prop- 
erty In  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  use  as 
a  headquarters  site  for  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  as  sites  for  governments 
of  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  purposes: 
with  amendment  iRept.  No.  1717).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama :  Committee  of 
conference.  H.R.  18038  An  act  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rcpt.  No  1718).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DENNEY : 
H.R.  18559.   A    bill   to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  In  relation  to  Indus- 
trial development  bonds;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H  R.  18560.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty  if  certain  relatives  of  such 
member  died  while  serving  In  the  Armed 
Forces  In  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HARRISON: 
H.R.  18561.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Ulterior  to  engage  In  a  feasibility 
Investigation   of   the   Corn   Creek   water   re- 
sources development:    to  the  Committee  oa 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HERLONG : 
H  R   18562.  A  bill  to  amend  section  809(c) 
( 1 )   of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
treat    retrospective    rate    credits    as    return 
premiums;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON: 
H.R.  18563.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty  If  certain  relatives  of  such 
member  died  while  serving  In  the  Armed 
Forces  In  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  IRWIN: 
H.R.  18564.  A   bill   to   permit   State   agree- 
ments for  coverage  under  the  hospital  Insur- 
ance program  for  the  aged;  to  the  Conimlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona: 
H.R.  18565.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  village  site  for  the  Payson  Band  of 
Yavapai  Apache  Indians,  and  for  other  piu-- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  (for  himself 
Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Brothill  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Co«- 
8ETT,      Mr.      Dickinson,      and     Mr. 

SCHNEEBELII  : 

H.R  18566.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty  If  certain  relatives  of  such 
member  died  while  .serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  In  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ESCH: 

H  R  18567.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 


United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to 
combat  area  duty  If  relatives  of  such  member 
died  while  serving  In  the  Armed  Forces  In 
Vietnam:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
H  R.  18568.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to 
combat  area  duty  if  certain  relatives  of  such 
member  died  while  serving  In  the  Armed 
Forces  In  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H  R.  18569.  A  bill  to  permit  State  agree- 
ments for  coverage  under  the  hospital  In- 
si\rnnce  program  for  the  aged:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr  LONG  of  Maryland : 
H.R.  18570.  A  bill   to  amend  section  201  of 
the    Reven\ie    and    Expenditure    Control    Act 
of    1968;    to    the   Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr  MOSHER: 
HR.  18571.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  u  member  of  an  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty  If  certain  relatives  of  such 
member  died  while  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  In  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
HR.  18572.  A    bill    to    amend    the    act    of 
October  3,    19S5:    to  the  Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  REUSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brade- 
MAS.  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia, 
and  Mr.  Roybal)  : 
H.R.  18573.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  involve- 
ment of  youth  in  federally  financed  programs 
and  projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Adair. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Arends. 
Mr.  Ayres.  Mr.  Batttn,  Mr.  Biester. 
Mr.    Blackbitrn,    Mr.    Boland,    Mrs. 
Bolton,   Mr.   Brat.   Mr.   Brock,   Mr. 
Broyhill    of    North    Carolina.    Mr. 
Broyhill  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Bush.  Mr. 
Button.  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Ceoerberc. 
Mr.  Don  H.   Clausen,  Mr.  Corbett. 
Mr.  Cowc.m.  Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Dellen- 
BACK,    Mr.    Dent,    and    Mr.    Derwin- 
SKii  : 
H  R.  18574.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Commis- 
sion   for   the    Improvement   of   Government 
Managament:   to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  liimself,  Mr.  Dick- 
inson, Mr.  DoNOHUE.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,      Mr.      Eshleman,      Mr. 
Feichan.   Mr.   Findley.   Mr.   Fisher. 
Mr.  Frelinchuysen,  Mr.  Fulton  of 
Peiuisylvanla,    Mr,    Gallagher,    Mr. 
GooDELL,  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon.  Mr. 
Halleck,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt,  Mr.  Harrison,  Mrs.  Heck- 
ler of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Helstoski, 
Mr.   Hicks,   Mr.   Hosmer,   Mr.   Hun- 
CATc,    Mr.    HUNT.    Mr.    Johnson    of 
California,  and  Mrs.  Kelly  i  : 
H  R.  18575.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Commis- 
sion   lor    the    Improvement   of    Government 
Management  and  Organization;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Kleppe, 
Mr.     KlTPFERMAN.    Mr.    Kitykenoall. 

Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  Lennon. 
Mr    Lipscomb.    Mr.    Lloyd.    Mr.    Lu- 
KENs,    Mr.   McClory,    Mr.    McClure. 
Mr.    McCuLLOCH,    Mr.    McDaoe,    Mr. 
MacGrecor,   Mrs.   May,    Mr.   Mayne, 
Mr.  Meskill.  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Mills, 
Mr.  Mize,  Mr.   Morse,  Mr.  Morton, 
Mr.  Nelsen,  and  Mr.  O'Konskii  : 
H.R.    18576.   A   bill    to   establish   the   Com- 
mission for  the  Improvement  of  Government 
Management  and  Organization  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
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By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  liimseU,  Mr.  Pattfn. 
Mr.  Peppeji,  Mr.  Prrxis,  Mr.  Pirnie. 
Mr.  Pollock,  Mr.  Prk  e  of  Texas,  Mr 
Railsback.  Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Reinecke.  Mr.  RiioDrs  of  Arizona. 
Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Robison.  Mr.  Rou- 

DEBUSH.    Mr.  Sandman,   Mr.  Sciiade- 
BERC.   Mr.   Schneedcii,   Mr.   Schwei- 
ker.  Mr  Shriver.  Mr  Smith  of  C.ill- 
fornla.  Mr   .Smith  of  01cl:ilioma.  Mr. 
Stanton.  Mi.  Steicer  of  Wiscon.'sln. 
Mr     Taft.    nnd    Mr.    Talcott)  : 
H  R.  18577.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Commis- 
.sun    for    the    Improvement   of   Government 
Management  and  Organization:   to  l!ie  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operatioivs. 

By     Mr.     ROTH      (for     himself.     Mr 
Thcmpson   of   Georpla.    Mr.    Thom- 
son of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Wampler,  Mr. 
Watson.    Mr.   Williams   of   Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr   Wylie,  and  Mr.  Wvmani  : 
H  R.  18578.    A    bill    to   establish    the   Com- 
mission for  the  Improvement  of  Government 
Management  and  Organization;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By   Mr.    WAI.DIE: 
H.R.  18579.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
National    Housing    Act    to    establish    a    new 
program  of  mortgage  Insurance  to  assist  In 
financing  the  construction  or  rehabilitation 
of    housing    facilities    for    the    mentally    re- 
tarded:   to  the   Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
H.R.  18580.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  basic 
$5,000  exemption  from  Income  tax  for 
amotints  received  as  annuities,  pensions,  or 
other  retirement  benefits;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.J.  Res.  1410.  Joint  resolution  to  direct 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and  investi- 
gation of  the  effects  of  the  display  of  vio- 
lence In  television  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows : 

366.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  equivalent  pay  for  members  of  the 
Philippine  Scouts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

367.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  review- 
ing restrictions  on  grants-in-aid  to  State  and 
local  governments:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXIT.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
HR     16581.   A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Peter 
Takis  Paraskevopoulos  (also  known  as  Peter 
Takls    PappasK    to    the    Committee   on    the 
Jucllciary 

By  -Mr   ADDABBO: 

H.R     18582    A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Ciocly 

D  Norris:  to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciarv. 

H.R.    18583.   A    bill    for    the   relief    of    Gio- 

vanna     Salvo:     to    the     Committee    en     the 

Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H  R.   18584.   A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Teresa 
De    Benedetto;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  18585.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  N.izir 
Ahmed    Bhattl;    to    the    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  18586.  A  bill  lor  the  relict  of  Giovann.i 
Maria   Lunetia;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.   18587.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Benja- 
min Mueca  Cadalin;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

By   Mr.   CLEVELAND: 
H.R.    18588.   A   bill    for   the    relief   of   Jose 
Antonio  Almeida;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  18589.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Silvlno 
Amaral;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  18590.  \  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fernando 
Batista:     to    the    Committee    on    the    Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  18591.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Mendoca  Bolieiro  (or  BoUero);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  18592.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Cabral  Caetano;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND : 
H.R.  18593.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marie  de 
Trindade;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  18594.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ilda 
Marie  Horta  Pereira:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  18595.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joaquim 
Antones  Pereira:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  18596.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco Vlera;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HERLONG: 
H.R.  18597.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Herbert 
W.  Lindsay  and  Marie  Lindsay:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on   the   Judiciarv. 
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By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 
H  R.  18598.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Beatrice 
Di;.scil    Aquino;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciarv. 

By  Mr  MEEDS: 
H.R.    i8599.    A   bill   for   the    relief    ol    Paul 
Anthony   Woche:    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
HR.  18600.  A   bill  for   the   relief   ol    Kamil 
Aboul-Hosn:      to     the     t'ommitice     on     the 
Ju.iiciarv. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
HR  18601.  A   bill  lor  the  relief  of  Maria 
.sijjnorello;       to      the      Committee      on      the 
Judicl.iry. 

By  iMr    O'NEILL  ui  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  18602.  A   bill   lor   the  relief   of   Ayal.i 
B.irel:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  18603.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Bernar- 
dlne   Cieertrude  Jackson:    to   the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H  R.  18604.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Apohnar 
Cabiao;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Jiidlclar\ 
H.R.  18605.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Zenda 
B.     Paguyo;      to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PODELL : 
H.R.  18606.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Daisy 
Olivia  A.  Caponong:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York : 

H.R.  18607.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Meir 

Dayan:    to  the    Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 

H.R.  18608.   A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mr. 

Claudio  Salerno;    to   the   Committee  on    the 

Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  18609.  A    bill    for    the    reliel    oi    Ru. 
Carlos  Vasconcelos  and  his  daughter.  Nair  de 
Fatima  Teixeira  de  Sousa  Vasconcelos:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.R.  18610.  A   bill   for   the   reliel   of   Poly- 
carpos     Psomiadis     and     his     wife     Argyro 
Psomiadls;       to      the      Committee      on      the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  18611.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ol  Zbig- 
nlew  A.  Ziolkowski;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  jjetitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Cleik's  desk 
and  referred  as  follow.s: 

376.  Tlte  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Henry  Stoner,  Portland.  Ore.,  relative  to 
erecting  a  memorial  to  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  the  late  Senator 
Robert  P.  Kennedy,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


PATRIOTISM.  NOT  AN  IDLE  WORD 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  15.  1968 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fourth 
of  July  falling  on  Thursday,  the  publica- 
tion day  for  most  rural  newspapers  in 
Minnesota,  prompted  many  of  them  to 
devote  editorial  space  to  thoughts  in- 
spired by  our  Nation's  birthday. 

One  editorial,  in  particular,  struck 
111?  as  most  worth  while.  It  was  written 
by  Ed  Barsness,  a  former  colleague  of 
mine  in  the  Minnesota  Legislature.  It  In- 
corporated an  oration  given  by  one  of 
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the  gills  of  my  congressional  district. 
Miss  Shannon  Wilier,  a  freshman  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  at  Morris. 

In  order  to  share  this  fine  article  with 
my  colleagues,  I  include  it  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

Pathiotism,  Not  an  Idle  Word 

The  time  has  come  in  the  months  of  the 
year  that  we  should  be  observing  Independ- 
ence D.iy,  commonly  known  as  the  Ftaurth 
of  July.  In  our  lifetime  we  have  seen  our 
Independence  Day  decline  from  the  most  im- 
portant day  of  the  year,  to  Just  another  day 
on  the  calendar.  In  another  life  time  the  day 
may  mean  less  except  that  it  will  be  another 
holiday. 

Go  back  and  read  what  the  leaders  of  the 
times  that  brought  on  the  Revolutionary 
War  had  to  say  about  the  situation  and  note 
especially  what  the  people  o'  that  time  had 


to  go  through  to  gain  independence.  ,in  ele- 
ment that  meant  everything  to  them  at  that 
period.  When  Patrick  Henry  .said:  "Give  me 
Liberty  or  Death,"  he  meant  it  and  so  did  his 
listeners.  While  being  a  subject  of  a  foreign 
nation.  England,  and  being  subject  to  taxes 
that  were  imposed  on  colonies  without  their 
consent,  the  situation  of  the  colonist  could 
in  no  way  be  compared  to  those  who  must 
live  imder  Communistic  rule  today.  The  Thir- 
teen Colonies  wanted  independence  and  free- 
dom and  they  were  willing  to  pay  the  price. 
Not  only  did  these  colonies  establish  the 
foundation  for  the  United  States  of  America, 
but  they  drew  up  a  form  of  government  that 
the  historians  have  deemed  to  be  the  greatest 
human  document  of  all  times. 

Now  we  have  reached  a  stage  in  our  history 
when  we  are  taking  everything  lor  granted 
and  when  we  have  forgoi'en  what  it  cost  in 
human    blood,    suffering    rmd    endurance    to 
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build  what  we  have.  In  f.ift.  in  many  ways 


IS  a  very  danger- 
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we  have  lost  our  vision  Thi 
ous   matter   as   the   Bible 
people  perishing  when   th 
vision.   Many  great  nation 
gone   down   and    are    now 
they    neglected    the    vislo 
nation    the    greatest    in    t| 
present  time. 

There   Is  an  old  saying 
only  vital  when  it  is  fully 
this  nation  still  stamps  o: 
God  We  Trxist  •  George  Wi 
"A  man's  country   is   not 
land,  of  mountains,  rivers 
Is  a  principal:    and   patrio 
that  principle." 

What  do  the  young  peop^,  who  will  shape 
the  future  of  this  nation,  tl"  nk  of  patriotism? 
We  have  read  about  the  si  ident  revolt  over 
the  nation  and  how  certf  n  students  have 
taken  o\er  class  rooms,  disc  larged  the  teach- 
ers and  have  taken  over  th  studies.  beca\ise 
in  their  own  mind  they  j  now  it  all.  It  is 
therefore  so  refreshing  and  i  onsoling  to  know 
that  all  the  young  people  at  not  like  that,  al- 
though. It  is  the  lawless  ele  nent  that  is  get- 
ting tbt  publicity.  On  fliemorial  Day  we 
listened  to  a  seventeen-yea  old  student,  and 
a  graduate  of  the  Morris  ]  ligh  School  1968 
Class,  give  a  talk  on  Patriaiism.  We  thought 
it  was  so  timely  that  we  ai  le  publishing  her 
address  in  full.  The  youi  ;  lady,  a  recent 
winner  in  oratorical  conu  its  sponsored  by 
the  American  Legion,  is  £  lannon  Wilier,  a 
Freshman  at  the  V.  of  M  Morris  this  fall. 
Her  stirring  address  reads : 

PATRIOTISM— Ol'R     NECES    ARY     ELEMENT 

"Viet  Nam.  civil  rights.  Kennedy.  Nixon, 
McCarthy.  Rockefeller,  pc  erty,  space,  the 
U.N..  inflation,  taxes — the  list  Is  seemingly 
endless.  These  things  are  '  all  part  of  the 
mouthful  which  the  Unit<  d  States  is  pres- 
ently chewing  on.  Needless  (  >  say — we've  come 
a  long  way  from  thirteen  si  iirvlng  colonies. 

Our  nation  is  now  the  j  Urthest  advanced 
of  any  country  in  the  world  i  But.  while  we've 
been  progressing  we've  lo^  :  something.  It's 
called  'patriotism'  and  to  ij  lot  of  Americans 
It's  become  unnecessary.  This  attitude  Is 
called  apathy.  It  means  to  e  unconcerned  or 
have  an  'I  dent  care'  outloc  :. 

The  idea  of  patriotism  Isj  ompletely  neces- 
sary in  today's  world.  Th<  U.S.  must  hang 
onto  its  Democratic  spirit,!  bot  only  for  our 
own  sake,  but  for  the  g<J  )d  of  the  entire 
world.  Once  we  lose  sight  I  f  patriotism,  our 
Democratic  ideals  and  goal  i  will  be  lost. 

Take  a  lesson  from  wj  at  Just  recently 
happened  In  France.  In  a  nl  Uter  of  one  week. 
Prance  landed  in  turmoil  jiecause  too  many 
of  her  people  were  apathttic  and  uncon- 
cerned. A  handful  of  hp  heads  got  these 
people  to  Join  the  bandwQ  ;on  and  some  of 
them  still  weren't  sure  wha(  they  were  holler- 
ing about.  This  could  verj  I  well  happen  in 
the  U  S.  if  we  continue  in  o^  r  apathetic  ways. 

We  cannot  help  the  d4  id  by  having  a 
Memorial  Day  But,  we  cart  help  what  they 
died  for. 

If  there  were  an  outstand  ng  human  being 
that  tried  very  hard,  we  wo  J  d  award  him  the 
highest  praise  we  could  flril.  Then,  why  do 
we  overlook  our  own  valiaiitly  trying  coun- 
try? Sure,  the  U.S.  has  heriraulu!  but  there 
isn't  a  country  on  earth  th^t  surpasses  what 
the  U.S.  is  and  stands  for. 

In  our  world  today  we  aJ  b  faced  with  the 
challenge  of  Communism.  J  mie  people  have 
adopted  a  more  lenient  atti  bde  towards  this 
never-sleeping  foe.  There  is  a  wall  in  Berlin 
that  Is  a  silent  testimonial  to  the  friendly' 
attitude  of  Communism.  \^  lien  we  consider 
such  statements  as  we  will  lury  you  capital- 
ists,' we  see  that  patriotism  Is  necessary." 

Communists  are  easy  to  Bght  when  they 
have  guns  in  their  hands.  Tl|  e  problem  comes 
In  how  do  we  tight  Communi)  it  teachers  in  our 
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the  apathetic  prey  of  Communist  teachers.  If 
more  Americans  would  get  out  of  that  easy- 
chair  and  realize  their  responsibilities  as 
American  citizens,  we  could  start  to  turn  the 
tide  against  this   flux  of  Communism. 

Name  some  great  Americans,  such  as  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln.  There  are  countless 
others  who  now  lie  in  graves  throughout  the 
U  S.  and  the  world  If  patriotism  is  no  longer 
necessary  then  those  people  were  the  greatest 
fc-ols  in  history." 


July  15,  1968 


WEST  VIRGINIA  INDUSTRIAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT INDICATED  GOOD 
GROWTH 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  15.  1968 

Ml'  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President,  there 
is  a  good  growth  in  West  Virginias  in- 
dustrial development,  according  to  Angus 
E.  Peyton,  commissioner.  West  Virginia 
Department  of  Commerce. 

It  is  believed  that  there  has  been  a  5- 
to  7-percent  increase  in  our  State  in  in- 
dustrial growth  during  fiscal  year  1968. 

Commissioner  Peyton  addressed  mem- 
bers of  the  Public  Utilities  of  the  Vir- 
ginias {-'roup,  meeting  in  Charleston. 

The  Charleston  Gazette,  of  Saturday, 
July  13.  reported  on  his  appearance,  in 
part. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  included  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

State  Industrial   Development   Rises 

Preliminary  reports  indicate  a  5  to  7  per 
cent  increase  in  West  Virginia  industrial  de- 
velopment activities  for  fiscal  1968.  State 
Commerce  Commissioner  Angus  E.  Payton 
said  Friday. 

Peyton  addressed  members  of  the  Public 
Utilities  of  the  Virginias  group  meeting  in 
Charleston. 

Peyton  pointed  out  that  during  fiscal 
1966-67  new  and  expanding  facilities  an- 
nounced, under  construction  or  completed, 
represented  a  total  investment  of  $487  mil- 
lion. 

■'While  this  was  a  record  high  for  the 
state."  Peyton  said,  "all  indications  now  sug- 
gest that  we  have  exceeded  this  figure  at 
least  five  per  cent  during  the  1967-68  fiscal 
year" 

Peyton  also  discussed  the  state's  export 
trade,  and  quoted  a  report  from  the  United 
Slates  Department  of  Commerce  which 
shows  West  Virginia  to  be  17th  in  the  nation 
In  pier  capita  value  of  exported  manufac- 
tured products. 

The  report  also  stated  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  52  per  cent  in  the  value  of  manu- 
factured products  exported  from  the  state 
during  the  period  from  1960  to  1966.  the 
most  recent  yearly  data  available  from  the 
Census  Bureau.  The  state's  volume  of  bitu- 
minous coal  exported  increased  85  per  cent 
from  1960  to  1966,  and  represented  nearly 
three-fourths  of  all  the  bituminous  coal  ex- 
ported by  the  United  States. 

In  reviewing  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
merce Department  over  the  past  year,  Pey- 
ton cited  the  efforts  of  the  various  divisions 
to  provide  for  total  economic  and  social 
development 

"We  realize  that  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
maintain  an  attractive  climate  which  will 
encourage  investment  in  new  and  expanded 
industrial  facilities,  we  must  devote  our  ef- 
forts to  an  overall  development  concept," 
Peyton  said. 


Indicating  the  importance  of  comprehen- 
sive planning,  the  commissioner  reported 
that  through  the  efforts  of  the  department's 
Planning,  and  Research  Division,  projects 
with  a  total  cost  of  $728,606  were  approved 
by  the  U  S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban De\Plt>pment  during  the  pa.st  ymr. 


CORN   CREEK   UNIT 


HON.  WILUAM  HENRY  HARRISON 

IK    WVoMINi; 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  15.  1968 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intro- 
duce legislation  to  authorize  the  Secrc- 
taiy  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a 
feasibility  study  of  the  Corn  Creek  unit. 
located  in  south  cential  Goshen  County, 
Wyo. 

The  principal  features  of  the  Corn 
Creek  unit  would  be  the  Corn  Creek  Dam 
and  Reservoir  a  diversion  dam  and  a 
sy.stem  of  pumping  plants,  canals,  and 
laterals.  The  unit  would  provide  a  full 
water  supply  for  1 1 ,000  acres  of  land  and 
supplemental  water  for  9,505  acres  now 
irrigated  but  receiving  an  entirely  inade- 
quate supply  The  plan  also  involves  re- 
habilitation of  some  existing  facilities. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  conducted 
a  reconnaissance  study  of  the  Corn 
Creek  unit  in  April  1965  which  indicated 
that  while  the  development  is  somewhat 
marginal,  detailed  studies  are  warranted 
to  firm  up  the  plan  and  fully  evaluate  its 
economic  justification. 

The  plan,  presented  in  the  regional  di- 
rector's reconnaissance  report  of  April 
1965,  was  based  on  using  surplus  waters 
of  the  Laramie  River  and  water  savings 
from  lining  the  Fort  Laramie  Canal  of 
the  North  Platte  project. 

Since  that  time,  it  has  been  deter- 
mined that  full  concurrence  of  all  who 
presently  have  an  interest  in  the  use  of 
the  North  Platte  water  supply  would  be 
needed  to  effect  the  plan.  Since  that 
would  be  so  time  consuming,  alternative 
water  supplies  would  be  considered  dur- 
ing feasibility  studies.  Possible  alterna- 
tives would  be  the  11,000  acre-feet  of  un- 
committed storage  in  Glendo  Reservoir, 
or  unappropriated  flows  of  the  North 
Platte  River. 

The  Com  Creek  unit  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  local  people  and  the  State 
of  Wyoming.  Petitions  have  been  ob- 
tained which  show  that  90  percent  of 
the  owners  of  presently  irrigated  land 
and  94  percent  of  the  owners  of  the  new 
land  area  are  highly  in  favor  of  proceed- 
ing with  the  feasibility  study. 

The  urgent  need  for  the  Corn  Creek 
unit  is  unquestionably  demonstrated. 
Due  to  the  cyclical  precipitation  pattern, 
droughts  are  not  uncommon  in  the  area 
to  be  benefited  by  the  Corn  Creek  unit. 
These  droughts  result  in  serious  deple- 
tion of  the  livestock-carrying  capacity 
of  rangelands.  The  nature  of  the  water- 
sheds and  presently  insufficient  storage 
capacities  of  existing  reservoirs  too  often 
result  in  low  water  yield  for  irrigation. 
The  three  existing  irrigation  districts  of 
the  Corn  Creek  unit  provided  storage  for 
an  annual  average  of  0.56  acre-feet  of 
water  per  acre  at  the  farm  headgates 
during  the  critical  period  between  1952 
and  1962.  This  is  far  below  that  needed 
for  satisfactorily  irrigated  farming  op- 
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erations.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  studies 
indicate  a  requirement  of  an  annual  de- 
livery of  about  1.6  acre-feet  of  water  per 
acre. 

For  agriculture  communities  located 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Corn  Creek  unit — 
especially  Torrington — drought  condi- 
tions have  created  tremendous  eco- 
nomic strains  adding  drought  to  low 
agricultural  commodity  prices  and  the 
cost  of  living.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
do  what  we  can  to  ease  the  conditions 
imposed  upon  this  agricultural  area  of 
Wyoming. 

I  urge  approval  of  authorization  for  a 
feasibility  study  of  the  Corn  Creek  unit. 
This  accomplished,  we  shall  have  moved 
one  step  nearer  to  realization  of  this 
desperately  needed  project. 


NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  SONS 
OP  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLU- 
TION—OR. \TORlCAL  CONTEST 


HON.  HOWARD  H.  BAKER.  JR. 

til    TtN.NLS.-^LK 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  15.  1968 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  each  year 
the  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  sponsors  a  nation- 
wide historical  oratorical  contest  for 
high  .school  jimior  and  senior  boys.  I  am 
happy  to  announce  that  the  winner  this 
year  was  Mr.  T.  Francis  George,  a  1968 
graduate  of  Chattanooga  High  School. 
Chattanooga.  Tcnn. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
George's  speech  be  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

One  Man 

One  man — alone — can  change  ihe  course 
of  a  nation's  history.  It  happened  in  1775. 
The  man  was  Patrick  Henry:  the  place  Wil- 
liamsburg. Virginia;  the  date,  March  23. 
From  the  dimly-lit  windows  one  could  see 
and  hear  the  horse-drawn  carriages  as  they 
rumbled  over  the  cobblestoned  streets.  In 
one  of  these  carriages  sat  Patrick  Henry.  He 
was  a  young  man  who  had  been  a  farmer,  a 
lawyer,  and  was  now  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Burgesses.  No  ordinary  citizen  was  this 
Patrick  Henry,  no  mediocre  politician  was 
he!  He  was  a  radical,  perhaps  even  an  ex- 
tremist in  his  political  views.  F^ir  example, 
he  contended  that  Britain  had  no  right  to 
govern  the  colonies  withovit  their  consent. 
He  argued  that  free  men  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  taxation  without  representation. 

The  eyes  of  every  person  in  the  btillding 
were  focused  on  the  brawny  frame  of  Patrick 
Henry  as  he  rose  to  address  the  Virginia  Con- 
tinental Congress.  His  sandy  hair  and  fiery 
eyes  marked  him  as  an  impetuous  patriot. 
His  words  were  even  more  vehement.  At  the 
climax  of  his  speech  his  booming  voice  bel- 
lowed forth  like  clashing  thvmder. 

"Gentlemen  may  cry,  'Peace,  peace.'  but 
there  is  no  peace.  Our  brothers  are  already 
in  the  fields.  The  next  report  from  the  north 
will  bring  to  our  ears  the  sound  of  clashing 
arms.  We  must  fight,  and  again  I  say — we 
must  fight!  Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  ko  sweet 
;is  to  be  pvirchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and 
slavery?  Forbid  it,  Almighty  God!  I  know 
not  what  course  others  may  take,  but  as  for 
ine.  give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death! ' 

To  the  Tories  these  words  meant  treacher- 
ous treason,  but  to  the  patriots  they  were  the 
call  to  arms.  One  man,  Patrick   Henry,  had 
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ignited  the  brushflres  of  freedom,  which 
eight  months  later,  were  to  burst  into  a 
bl.i/.lng  holocaust  at  Liexlngton  and  Concord. 

But  are  these  words  Just  cold  print  in  his- 
tory books?  Do  they  liave  a  message  for  us 
today?  Let  us  ask  the  men  who  have  given 
their  lives  in  the  ser\ice  of  our  country, 
"What  ineaiietli  these  words  to  you?  "  From 
battle  sites  such  as  Saratoga,  the  marshy 
swamps  ol  the  Caroliiias.  the  blood-bathed 
tifkls  of  Getty.sburg  and  Chlckamauga.  the 
mud  .md  malaria  of  San  Juan  Hill,  in  the  tor- 
rid trenches  of  the  Argoiine  Forest,  in  the 
mass  murder  at  Iwo  Jlma,  the  human  .^laugh- 
ler  at  Pork  Chop  Hill,  and  now — even  now — 
in  the  hatred,  the  horror,  the  hell  ol  the  rice 
paddies  of  Viet  Nam  our  men  have  given  and 
are  giving  the  supreme  sacrifice  that  we  in 
America  may  enjoy  this  freedom. 

Perhaps  we  do  not  fully  appreciate  our 
freedom  until  we  have  been  deprived  of  it. 
So  let  us  ask  these  brave  patriots  of  the 
Hungarian  Revolution  whose  feeble  resistance 
was  cru.«hed  by  Ritsslan  tanks  like  a  cat  on  a 
mottse,  'What  meaneth  these  words  to  you?" 
Then  let  us  ask  the  scores  of  young  men  and 
women  whose  only  crime  was  a  desire  to  be 
tree — yet  whose  bodies  were  blown  into 
mincemeat  as  they  tried  to  cross  the  Berlin 
Wall.  'What  meaneih  these  words  to  you?  " 
Then  let  us  ask  the  Cuban  exiles  whose  fellow 
countrymen  were  killed  like  rats  at  'he  Bay 
ol  Pigs,  "What  meaneth  these  words  to  you?" 

Together  in  one  united  anthem,  in  one 
celestial  chorus  they  all  answer:  "To  us  life 
was  not  so  dear,  nor  was  peace  so  sweet  as 
to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and 
slavery.  We  knew  not  what  course  others 
would  lake,  but  as  lor  us,  we  chose  death  in- 
stead of  slavery.  ' 

Does  this  not  prove  that  freedom  is  not 
free;  our  country  is  not  cheap?  There  is  a 
high  price  tag  that  each  of  its  must  pay.  Let 
us  reaffirm  in  our  hearts,  that  with  the  help 
of  God.  we  will  live  and  if  necessary  die  so 
that  all  men  everywhere  may  be  Iree. 
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SIERRA  CLUB— CAUSE  BY 
DISTORTION 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

U>     AKliii.NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  15.  1968 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  following  remarks  seem  particu- 
larly appropriate  at  this  time.  For  too 
long  too  many  good  people  who  make  up 
the  membership  of  the  Sierra  Club  have 
been  deceived  by  their  professional,  paid 
leadership.  Emotion  and  distortion  have 
led  the  concerned,  lay  conservationist 
to  endorse  causes  that  are  created  to 
develop  a  cash  flow  rather  than  to  solve 
a  genuine  problem.  I  include  herewith 
an  article  from. the  column.  "The  Fear- 
less Spectator.  "  by  Charles  McCabe: 
The  Trvth  Ap.ovt  Redwoods 
(B  •  Charles  McCabe) 

The  big  tanned  guy  in  the  Stetson  shaped 
into  a  Wyoming  roll  was  standing  on  the 
grass  at  Stinson  Beach  a  while  back,  and  he 
was  telling  me  about  the  redwoods.  I  had 
never  heard  the  story  tcld  in  quite  the  same 
way: 

"I'm  in  the  business  in  California.  '  he 
said.  "And  it  gives  me  a  pretty  good  dollar. 
But  on  the  subject  ol  the  redwoods  them- 
selves. I've  never  known  anything  to  be  so 
bathed  in  blarney. 

"On  the  one  side,  there  is  this  outfit 
called  the  Sierra  Club,  which  professes  con- 
servation and  acts  as  if  it  invented  public 
morality.  Here  in  Marin  County,  for  instance, 
if  you  own  a  house  and  don't  belong  to  the 


Sierra  Club,  your  conduct  borders  on  the 
treasonable. 

"If  you  do  belong,  and  you're  on  the  side  of 
all  the  bees  and  birds  of  the  world,  and  tlie 
redwoods  too.  you  can  bask  in  the  certainly 
that  you  are  one  of  the  anointed.  Unless  they 
come  from  the  East,  or  .somewhere.  It  Is 
seldom  that  a  non-Sierran  is  invited  to  the 
dinner  table  oi  a  true  Slerran. 

"On  the  other  side,  you  have  the  wicked 
predattTK.  the  lumber  industry,  which  sells 
redwood  to  people  who  are  perfectly  willing 
to  i)ay  for  it  because  it  makes  good  houses 
and   other   kind.s  of   things. 

"In  lhe.se  Ijoys'  makeup,  there  is  no  -.light- 
I'st  trace  of  righteousness.  Tliey  want  the 
wood,  antl  they  will  do  whatever  they  can 
to  get  it.  because  they  want  the  loot,  which 
i.'i  f>f  course  the  name  of  the  game. 

"Tlie  struggle  for  the  redwoods,  which 
Pf  rtunc  and  other  tony  magazines  rattle  on 
about,  is  represented  as  a  great  big  fight  be- 
tween these  two  groups — white-hatted  Sler- 
ran. and  black  old  lumber  baron. 

"You  can  lake  it  from  me  it's  notlilng  of 
the  sort,  when  you  get  to  the  truth  of  the 
matter. 

"Tliere  are  few  grotips  anywhere  who  need 
cich  other  as  desperately  as  the  .Sierra  Club 
and  the  lumbermen.  The  Sierra  Club  has  to 
have  a  villain,  to  Justify  its  existence,  and 
reap  in  all  tho.se  lovely  dues.  The  lumber- 
men are  their  villain  No.  1.  If  the  lumber- 
men decamped  and  went  into  some  other 
l)usiness.  the  conservationists  would  be  hard 
hit.  and  ihe  sweet  moral  security  of  11  s 
members  terribly  shaken. 

"Tlie  lumbernien.  for  their  part,  need  the 
conservationists  for  the  .simplest  of  reasons: 
They  keep  the  price  of  lumber  up.  Each 
alarm  and  excursion  which  the  Sierrans  emir 
helps  to  persuade  the  American  public  that 
the  redwood  .stands  are  almost  eliminated. 
This  makes  the  sucker  willing  to  pay  what 
the  traffic  will  bear.  Q.E.D. 

"And  the  funny  thing  Is.  most  of  the  red- 
woods in  California  are  perfectly  safe  from 
both  the  Salvationists  and  the  predators. 
Tliey  belong  to  the  Federal  government, 
which  aint  about  to  give  'em  to  anyone" 

Tlie  man  had  finished.  His  story  had  the 
ring  of  truth. 

IJnfortunately.  it  is  not  the  kind  of  yarn 
you  go  to  the  Sierra  Club  for  confirmation  of. 
or  the  timber  interests  cither.  The  denials  on 
either  side  would  curdle  your  blood  and 
boggle  your  mind. 

But  there  have  been  numberless  examples 
of  high-mindedness  bedding  down  with 
corruption,  to  their  mutual  good.  It  is  a 
strange  ecology.  Cops  need  criminals  in  order 
to  dnimfitize  their  wickedness,  so  more  and 
bigger  appropriations  to  fight  crime  are 
forthcoming. 

Temperance  workers  need  drunks,  and  for 
the  same  reason.  Baseball  teams  need  oppos- 
ing spitballers.  The  press  needs  sinners  and 
vicious  types  In  abundance,  to  get  the  old 
products  sold.  Etc.,  etc. 

The  parasitism  of  the  forces  of  good  and 
evil  on  each  other,  like  most  otlier  things  in 
nature,  tends  to  be  about  equally  beneficial 
to  both  parties.  The  good  guys  get  that  great 
warm  moral  glow,  so  necessary  to  them.  Tlie 
bad  guys  pick  up  the  marbles. 


VIETNAM  CASUALTIES 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  15.  1968 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  recently 
received  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Texas 
State  Senator  Joe  I.  Bernal  to  Walter 
Cronkite  of  CBS  news.  Senator  Bernal 
outlines  in  his  correspondence  the  out- 
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standing  record  of  patriotic  service  per- 
formed by  the  Mexican  Americans  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  the  Korean  war.  and 
the  Vietnam  war.  He  also  cites  the  un- 
Mroportionately  great  loss  of  men  suf- 
lercd  by  this  particular  community.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  these 
facts,  and  I  asic  unanimous  consent  that 
Senator  Bernal's  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Senate  of  ths  State 

OP  Texas,  Austin,  Tbx  . 

June  26,  1968. 
Re  Vietnam  casualties. 
Mr.  Walter  Cbonkite, 
CBS  Building. 
New  York.  NY. 

Dear  Mk,  Cronkite:  On  June  24,  1068. 
there  was  mention  of  Ontonagon,  Michigan 
in  your  news  program. 

I  can  understand  the  grief  of  that  com- 
munity and  the  sorrow  they  must  feel  for 
their  brave  fighting  men  who  have  died  in 
Viet  Nam7  In  South  Texas,  we  have  commu- 
nities similar  to  Ontonagon,  both  in  size 
and  number  of  casualties.  Uvalde.  Texas,  a 
city  of  approximately  12,000  people,  has  lost 
eight  men  in  Viet  Nam.  Edlnburg.  Texas,  a 
city  of  approximately  10,000  people,  has  lost 
six  men.  Falfurrias,  Texas,  a  city  of  some 
7,000  people  has  lost  four  men  in  Viet  Nam. 
However.  I  feel  a  much  greater  sense  of  sor- 
row and  grief  than  the  people  of  Ontonagon 
in  that  these  dead  soldiers  have  all  be«n 
Mexican-Americans.  We.  the  Mexican-Amer- 
icans of  Texas,  are  only  14 '"o  of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  State  of  Texas;  yet,  our  casualty 
rate  In  Viet  Nam  is  SS'^;  .  Like  the  people  in 
Ontonagon,  the  Texas  Mexican-American 
generally  choose  to  work  rather  than  attend 
school  and  as  a  consequence,  got  to  Viet  Nam 
in  greater  numbers. 

The  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  the  Mexican- 
American  in  the  United  States  is  beyond  re- 
proach. In  both  the  Korean  War  and  World 
War  II.  the  majority  of  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  Winners  from  Texas  have 
been  of  this  ethnic   group. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  Is  reasonable. 
The  local  boards  should,  first  of  all.  Include 
proportionate  numbers  of  minority  repre- 
sentatives. Texas  has  655  local  board  mem- 
bers and  only  Tc  are  Mexican-Americans. 
Secondly,  the  local  board  members  should  be 
representatives  of  the  local  major  occupa- 
tions, for  example,  farm  laborers  in  those 
areas  where  large  concentrations  of  farm 
workers  are  found,  labor  union  members 
where  unions  have  large  memberships,  blue 
collar  workers  where  many  workers  are  un- 
skilled and  skilled  laborers.  At  the  moment, 
the  local  boards  are  made  up  of  mostly  pro- 
fessional men,  doctors,  lawyers,  dentists,  and 
ranchers  and  industrialists.  Thirdly,  the  local 
boartls  should  consider  the  rate  of  casual- 
ties Incurred  by  their  local  communities 
when  calling  men  up  for  Induction  so  that 
no  one  community  or  minority  is  carrying 
the  greater  share  of  the  burden.  Lastly,  the 
local  boards  should  attempt  to  notify  the 
military  branch  receiving  a  young  man  from 
an  area  of  heavy  casualties,  that  all  efforts 
should  be  made  to  place  him  in  an  area 
where  the  least  possible  danger  exists. 

These  proposals  only  attempt  to  limit  the 
high  rates  of  casualties  Incurred  by  one  com- 
munity and  or  one  minority  group  and  is 
In  no  way  meant  as  any  commentary  on  the 
Viet  Nam  war.  Hopefully,  you  will  find  a  way 
to  air  this  problem  with  more  frequency  in 
your  broadcasts  in  order  that  people  will  de- 
m.and  of  the  Selective  Service  System  sorely 
needed  reforms  In  the  draft  laws,  local  board 
system  and  make-up,  and  of  the  discrimina- 
tory practices  of  the  System. 
Sincerely, 

Jof  J.  BtKNAL. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SENATOR  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.,  ON 
FISCAL  SOLVENCY  AND  TRADE 
WITH  VIETNAM 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  15.  1968 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
position  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Virginia,  Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd, 
Jr.,  on  fiscal  solvency  and  trade  with 
Vietnam  continues  to  draw  attention 
from  tlie  press  of  tlie  Nation.  I  am 
pleased  to  include  in  the  Record  four  re- 
cent editorials  which  I  believe  will  be 
of  great  interest  to  my  colleagues  as 
follow : 
|Prom  the  Nashville   (Tcnn  )    Banner,  June 

20,  19681 

What   Others   Say:    Senator   Byrd's   Plea: 

Solvency 

Not  long  ago.  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.. 
took  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  discuss  the 
rising  cost  of  sen'iclng  the  national  debt. 
The  Treasury  Department  had  Just  an- 
nounced that  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt  for  the  current  fiscal  year  had  Increased 
by  »1  1  billion,  or  seven  per  cent,  over  the 
past  fiscal  year. 

Senator  Byrd  was  dismayed  by  the  neces- 
sity of  having  to  pay  $14.5  billion  in  interest 
costs  this  year:  he  sees  this  soaring  cost  of 
debt  service  as  an  Important  economic  indi- 
cator that  should  not  be  ignored. 

He  pointed  out  that  if  the  Federal  govern- 
ment were  to  confiscate  all  Income  nbove 
$50,000  for  an  individual  and  $100,000  for  a 
couple,  the  increase  in  tax  revenue  would  be 
but  $700  million,  or  $400  million  less  than 
the  increase  In  interest  costs  for  the  cxirrent 
year.  The  burden  of  paying  this  lilgher  in- 
terest actually  falls  heaviest  on  taxpayers 
earning  $15,000  or  less  a  year,  who  pay  72 
per  cent  of  all  income  taxes  collected,  he 
said.  Broken  down  further.  50  p>er  cent  of 
income  tax  collections  comes  from  taxpayers 
with  taxable  incomes  between  $7,000  and 
$15,000;  those  with  taxable  incomes  of  $7,000 
or  less  pay  22  per  cent  of  the  income  tax 
collected. 

The  Senator  emphasized  that  continuing 
Federal  deficits  that  resvUt  in  these  higher  in- 
terest costs  are  one  of  the  primary  causes  of 
inflation,  which  places  a  hidden  tax  on  all 
taxpayers,  but  which  falls  heaviest  on  those 
on  fixed  incomes  and  on  those  In  lower-in- 
come brackets.  Thus  the  taxpayers  must  pay 
twice  for  unwise  deficit  spending,  by  having 
more  .and  more  of  their  taxes  go  to  meet  ris- 
ing interest  costs  and  by  losing  purchasing 
I>ower  of  the  dollars  they  have  left  after  pay- 
ing they  taxes. 

He  concluded  his  plea  for  fiscal  sarUty  by 
saying,  "Unless  the  government  Is  willing 
to  get  its  financial  house  in  order,  we  will 
face  a  financiaJ  crisis."  Yet  Congress  con- 
tinues to  vacillate  on  a  needed  tax  increase, 
while  squabbling  over  where  an  insignificant 
sum  of  $6  billion  should  be  cut  in  spending. 
The  spending  cut,  of  course,  should  be  at 
least  twice  that  amount;  one  member  of 
Congress  has  suggested  several  areas  in 
which  $17  billion  could  be  cut  without  caus- 
ing the  sky  to  fall.  Unfortunately  for  the 
American  taxpayers,  and  for  their  pocket- 
books,  the  voices  of  economic  realists  such 
as  Senator  Byrd — and  his  father  before  liim — 
continxie  to  fall  on  deaf  ears. 

I  Prom  the  Springfield  (Mo.)  Leader  ti  Press, 

June   16,   19681 

Those  Who  Pat 

On    the    issue    of    federal    taxes.    Senator 

Harry  F.  Byrd,  Democrat,  of  Virginia,  made 

this  pertinent  statement  recently: 
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"If  the  feder.'il  government  were  to  levy 
a  100  percent  tax — yes,  100  percent— on  all 
income  over  $10,000  ($20,000  on  a  Joint  re- 
turn) ,  the  revenue  gained  would  be  only  $13  2 
billion — not  enough  to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  national  debt  This  dramatizes  not  only 
the  seriousness  of  the  financial  crisis  our 
nation  is  facing,  but  it  dramatizes  that  the 
bulk  of  the  federal  government's  revenues 
must  come  from  the  middle  Income  and  lower 
income  groups." 

All  too  often,  this  is  a  very  important  fact 
the  liberal  big  spenders,  for  welfarifm  and 
poverty  in  particular,  prefer  to  Ignore  in 
making  a  big  noise  on  what  they  are  going 
to  do  for  the  people.  Because  the  revenue 
must  come  from  those  in  the  lower  Income 
brackets  these  people  are  hurt  the  most. 

IProm  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Register. 

June  20,  1068] 

Grim    News  on   Vietnam 

Tlie  strong  public  concern  in  this  country 
about  Vietnam  may  grow  stronger  in  the  face 
of  facts  just  brought  to  attention  in  Con- 
gress by  Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Free  world  shipping  to  the  enemy  is  in- 
creasing at  a  time  when  American  casualties 
are  increasing.  This  sums  up  Senator  B>Td's 
report,  in  which  he  stated: 

■'Figures  obtained  by  me  show  that  for  the 
first  five  months  of  1968 — January  through 
May — 61  free  world  ships  carried  cargo  to 
North  Vietnam. 

"This  figure  of  61  for  the  five-month  period 
compares  with  78  free  world  ships  carrying 
cargo  to  North  Vietnam  for  the  12  months  of 
1967  and  74  lor  the  12  months  of  1966. 

"Thus  the  number  of  free  world  ships  go- 
ing Into  North  Vietnam  is  running  at  a  rate 
almost  double  each   of   the   past  two   years. 

•It  Is  significant  and  disturbing  that  Just 
iis  the  shipping  trend  is  sharply  upward,  so 
are  American  casualties. 

"For  the  two  calendar  years  1966  and  1967, 
the  United  States  suffered  106.000  casualties, 
for  an  average  of  1.000  per  week. 

"But  for  the  first  five  months  of  1968. 
namely,  January  through  May,  U.S.  casual- 
ties totaled  58.812  or  an  average  of  2,700  per 
week. 

"The  most  disturbing  fact  of  all  Is  that 
one-third  of  all  the  casualties  the  American 
people  have  suffered  in  Vietnam  has  occurred 
in  the  first  five  months  of  this  year,  and 
casualties  of  the  past  two  months  are  at  an 
all-time  high.  .  .  . 

"To  me  these  figures  are  tragic — one-third 
of  the  175.806  casualties  suffered  during  the 
entire  war  have  occtirred  during  the  past  five 
months.  .  .  .  The  free  world  shipping  is  in- 
creasing and  American  casualties  are  in- 
creasing." 

.Senator  Byrd  asked  these  questions  against 
the  background  of  the  facts  he  called  to 
attention: 

(1)  "When  will  our  government  demand 
an  end  to  the  free  world  Shipping  going  into 
North  Vietnam?" 

(2)  "When  will  the  Congress  demand  an 
end?' 

(3)  "And  when  will  the  American  people 
demand  an  end  to  this  trade  which  is  pro- 
longing the  war  and  increasing  substantially 
the  number  of  Americans  being  killed  and 
wounded?" 

Vietnam — dissatisfaction  among  the  Amer- 
ican people  over  Vietnam — undoubtedly  la 
one  of  the  prime  reasons  for  the  apparently 
growing  prospect  of  a  far-reaching  house- 
cleaning  In  Washington,  D.C..  when  the 
voters  go  to  the  polls  In  November. 

Opinion  survey  after  opinion  survey  in 
congressional  districts  has  revealed  a  strong 
current  of  dissatisfaction  over  the  handling 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  The  experiences  dis- 
cussed by  Senator  Byrd  cannot  be  expected 
to  ease  the  unhappiness,  but  on  the  contrary 
could  easily  add  to  It. 

If  the  voting  in  November  covers  the 
Washington,  DC,   landscape   with   politlcaiJ 
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casualties,  Vietnam  can  be  counted  for  sure 
as  a  main  reason  why  It  happened. 

Many  and  Justified  as  are  the  grievances 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  over  the 
w.iy  the  Great  Society  bunglers  and  their 
parrots  have  been  performing,  Vietnam  could 
tj?  at  the  top  of  the  list,  and  certainly  It  l.s 
near  the  lop  at  least. 

(Prom  the  Richmond  (Va.i  New.s  Lender 
July  8.  19681 
Too  Much  To  Expect 
Many  persons  simply  cannot  believe  that 
..Hies  of  the  United  States  are  continuing  to 
undermine  the  U.S.  position  In  Vietnam  by 
carrying  on  trade  with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  hench- 
men in  North  Vietnam.  So  the  nation  should 
be  Indebted   to  Virginia's  Senator  Harry  P. 
Byrd.  Jr..  for  di<;closlng  that  not  only  is  the 
Free  World  trading  with  North  Vietnam,  but 
It  is  doing  .so  at  the  rate  double  that  of  the 
past  two  years. 

Said  Senator  Byrd  recently: 
•'.  .  .  For  the  first  five  months  of  1968 
I  January  through  May),  61  Free  World 
.ships  carried  cargo  to  North  Vietnam.  This 
figure  .  .  .  compares  with  78  Free  World 
ships  carrying  cargo  to  North  Vietnam  for  the 
12  months  of  1967.  and  74  for  the  12  months 
of  1966."  And  which  of  the  Free  World  coun- 
tries still  rules  the  waves  to  North  Vietnam? 
Britain.  'The  figures  show  that  of  the  61 
Free  World  ships  [  that  carried  cargo  to  North 
Vietnam  in  the  first  five  months  of  this 
year) ,"  Senator  Byrd  said,  '  -IS  flew  the  British 
flag,  again  a  rate  double  each  of  the  past  two 
years,  " 

Well,  now.  There  are  some  obvious  things 
the  Johnson  Administration  could  do  to 
remedy  that  situation:  (A\  It  could  offer  the 
British  government  and  all  other  Free  World 
countries  an  alternative — ir..  trade  with 
North  Vietnam  or  trade  with  the  U.S..  but 
not  with  both;  (B)  it  could  Impose  a  20  per 
cent  profiteering  tax  on  those  American  busi- 
nesses that  continue  to  trade  with  countries 
which  trade  with  North  Vietnam:  or  (C)  It 
could  say  to  the  most  flagrant  offender — 
Britain— that  either  the  British  support  our 
policy  In  Vietnam  by  cutting  off  all  trade 
with  North  Vietnam,  or  the  U.S.  shall  pro- 
ceed to  recognize  the  Smith  regime  in  Rho- 
desia and  to  enter  into  mutually  desirable 
trade  agreements  with  that  admirable  little 
country. 

But  then,  of  course,  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration never  would  go  to  such  lengths.  Out 
of  one  side  of  Its  mouth,  the  Administration 
says  it  wants  to  bring  an  honorable  end  to 
the  Vietnam  War;  out  of  the  other  side.  It 
says  that  through  trade  it  wants  to  build 
bridges  to  our  would-be  Communist  execu- 
tioners. And  sure  enough,  while  our  soldiers 
are  getting  mowed  down  In  Vietnam,  the 
U.S.  government  Is  busily  trading  with  the 
Communist  satellites  of  Eastern  Europie.  So 
in  spite  of  Senator  Byrd's  disclosures,  it  is 
too  much  to  expect  the  Administration  to 
Impose  a  policy  on  others  that  it  cannot  even 
impose  on  Itself. 


FREDERICK    J.    WEILER    CITED    BY 
DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

or    .\RIZONA 

:N  the  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  15,  1968 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  Sen- 
-uor  from  Arizona.  I  am  pleased  that 
Frederick  J.  Weiler.  Director.  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  in  the  State 
of  Arizona,  has  received  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  of  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  the  Interior.  Both  as  Governor 
and  as  Senator,  I  have  observed  Mr. 
Weiler's  work.  He  has,  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior's  citation  notes,  "achieved 
rapport  among  users  and  managers 
through  cooperative  planning  and  ac- 
ceptance of  multiple  use  concepts."  In 
Arizona  he  has  been  particularly  active 
in  the  field  of  parks,  greenbelts,  lakes, 
wildlife,  recreation,  and  watersheds.  Be- 
fore coming  to  Arizona  Mr.  Weiler  served 
in  Ala.'^ka  and  Washington. 

In  commenting  on  the  award  the 
Phoenix  Gazette  has  termed  Weiler  "a 
public  .servant  extraordinary." 

Mr.  President,  I  a.«:k  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  an  editorial  entitled  "Public 
SeiTant  Extraordinaiy, '  published  in 
the  Phoenix  Gazette  of  June  7,  1968.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Pt'BLic  Servant  Extraordinary 
Tliere  is  a  big  difference  between  a  public 
.servant  and  a  bureaucrat.  On  the  Job,  the 
bureaucrat  is  enthusiastic  only  about  col- 
lecting his  paycheck;  most  of  the  time 
he  hides  behind  snarls  of  red  tape 
and  civil  service  security,  doing  barely 
what  has  to  be  done  and  no  more.  The  pub- 
lic servant,  on  the  other  hand,  does  his  job 
with  zest  and  Imagination,  always  acting 
in  the  people's  best  Interests  and  never 
timid  about  challenging  the  occasional 
foolishness  that  is  inevitable  in  government. 
Arizona  is  fortunate  indeed  that  it  en- 
Joys  the  labors  of  Fred  J.  Weiler,  public 
servant  extraordinary,  as  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  In  the  State. 
This  is  a  much  better  place  because  he  has 
handled  Federal  land  matters  here. 

During  his  seven  years  In  Arizona,  Weiler 
has  displayed  amazing  eagerness  to  put  Fed- 
eral land  to  the  best  possible  beneficial  use. 
He  doesn't  arbitrarily  decide  what  Is  bene- 
ficial use.  either,  but  confers  with  local  in- 
terests. His  byword  has  been  "expedite." 

For  his  accomplishments  here  and  during 
previous  assignments  in  Alaska  and  Wash- 
ington State.  Weiler  has  been  accorded  the 
highest  honor  the  Department  of  Interior 
can  bestow  on  its  employes:  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  and  gold  medal.  It 
was  an  honor  richly  deserved,  and  every 
Arlzonlan  owes  him  gratitude  and  a  con- 
gratulatory salute. 


NAVY  LEAGUE  CALLS  CONTROL  OP 
SEAS  VITAL 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFOBKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  IS,  1968 

Ml .  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following : 
Navy  League  Calls  Control  of  Seas  Vftal 
(By  Vice  Adm.  Ruthven  E.  Llbby,  USN,  Ret.) 

America  is  confronted  by  internal  and  ex- 
ternal dangers  posed  by  Communists  and 
others  who  are  dedicated  to  destruction  of 
the  nation  But  these  enemies  do  not  go 
unrecognized. 

The  Navy  League  of  the  United  States 
accurately  Identifies  the  Soviet  attempt  to 
drive  the  free  world  (and  the  United  States 
In  particular)  from  the  world's  oceaiis. 

Tlie   internal   threat   aL-^   Is  far-reaching. 
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Loyal  American  citizens,  in  every  walk  of 
life,  therefore  will  cheer  Mayor  Walter  Wash- 
ington for  his  recent  move  toward  rovtorliig 
law  and  order  in  the  nation's  capital,  inci- 
dent to  ending  the  disgraceful  .spc-ctncle  ot 
•Resurrection  City." 

We  find  In  this  courageous  mrno  on  the 
mayor's  part  a  glimmer  of  hope  ih,it  perh.ips 
the  pendulum  is  .starting  to  swing  the  other 
way.  and  that  the  vast  majority  oi  our  people 
are  led  up  with  having  their  constitutional 
rights  trampled  u|K>n  by  exhibitloni-sts  and 
militant  minorities  who  overtly  .seok  to  de- 
stroy our  homes,  our  businesses,  our  .schools. 
our  properties  and  our  government,  and  who 
prostitute  the  constitutional  guarantee.s  of 
freedom  of  .speech  and  the  right  of  i>e.iref>il 
a.ssembly  Into  the  practice  oi  sedition,  riot, 
arson,  murder  and  general  anarchy. 

Recognizing  that  our  survival  as  a  nntion 
depends  uopn  a  prompt  return  to  govern- 
ment of  law  by  due  obesrvonce  of  con.stitu- 
tlonal  processes,  we  hope  that  Mayor  Wash- 
ington's action  may  initiate  a  return  to  that 
happy  state  where  our  citizens  may  proceed 
on  their  lawful  occasions  with  less  llkellhcxxl 
of  being  murdered,  mugged,  maimed,  or 
robbed  than  is  now  the  case  (Under  existing 
conditions,  one  of  these  will  overtake  one 
out  of  every  47  persons  in  the  United  States 
in  the  next  12  months) , 

We  hope  that  an  aroused  citizenry  will  deal 
promptly  and  effectively  with  the  eiiemy  irom 
within,  so  we  may  better  appraise,  appreciate, 
and  deal  with  the  enemy  threatening  us  from 
without. 

There  is  no  longer  anything  covert  about 
the  enemy  Irom  within.  Tlie  blatant,  insolent 
declarations  of  the  Stokely  Carmlchaels.  the 
H.  Rap  Browns,  the  Bettlna  Apthekers  and 
the  dozens  of  their  ilk.  and  the  rash  of  orga- 
nizations which  (under  a  variety  of  names 
but  with  a  common  purpose)  have  sprung 
up  around  the  country,  overtly  dedicated  t-<. 
our  destruction,  prove  this. 

These  organizations  (of  which  the  Revolu- 
tionary Action  Movement  is  typical)  openlj 
publicize  their  plans  for  violent  overthrow 
of  government  by  mass  riots,  crippling  trans- 
portation, sabotaging  public  utilities,  insti- 
gating street  fighting  and  graduating  to  full- 
scale  guerilla  warfare.  And  they  do  thl.=  with 
complete  impunity.  One  is  constrained  to 
wonder  why. 

It  follows  that  these  internal  and  external 
dangers  are  not  unrelated,  being  elements  of 
the  Communist  plan  for  world  domination. 

In  recent  years,  the  Kremlin  leaders  have 
.'iwakened  to  the  fact  that  the  nation  which 
controls  the  seas  controls  the  world,  and 
have  embarked  upon  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram to  achieve  this  control— a  program 
which  Includes  the  whole  gamut  of  maritime 
activity. 

Their  progress  has  been  phenomenal.  Un- 
fortunately it  has  been  assisted  materially 
by  our  own  Inertia  and  apparent  indifference 
to  what  is  going  on. 

The  Navy  League  of  the  United  States 
under  the  capable  direction  of  Charles  P 
Ducheln.  does  not  share  this  indifference 
On  the  contrary,  at  the  league's  last  annual 
convention  its  members  adopted  and  promul- 
gated a  Declaration  of  Objectives  and  Resolu- 
tions which,  although  specifically  intenderi 
as  "policy  direction  and  guidance  for  the 
membership, "  could  be  accepted  with  profit 
for  the  same  purposes  by  the  national  ad- 
ministration. 

It  is  undeniable  in  today's  world  that  the 
survival  of  our  country  requires  a  strong 
well-balanced  military  establishment  capable 
of  meeting  any  threat  to  our  national  secu- 
rity from  whatever  source.  The  Navy  League, 
emphasizing  this  fact,  regards  control  of  the 
seas  as  being  of  dominant  importance  in  the 
provision  of  national  security.  It  Identifies 
seven  basic  areas  <nto  which  the  over-all 
problem  of  command  of  the  sea  logically 
can  be  divided,  The.se  .Treas  are: 
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National  maritime  policy. 
Na.Uonal  marlUme  strategy. 
Ship  construction. 
Oceanic  education. 
Oceanic  research. 

Current  world  crises — "limited"  wars. 
Personnel. 

The  league  urges  the  United  States  to 
formulate  and  e.xecute  a  formal,  dynamic 
and  aggressive  maritime  policy  In  further- 
ance of  our  national  Intere.sts.  It  urges  that 
our  national  strategy  Include  emphasis  on  a 
martlme  strategy  "which  gives  full  consid- 
eration to  the  need  for  mobility  achieved 
through  nuclear  power,  weapons  superiority 
In  both  defense  and  olTense.  .i  mercliant  ma- 
rine which  truly  serves  as  an  extenlon  of  a 
modern  Navy,  the  maintenance  of  a  Navy 
capable  of  operation  in  all  waters  of  the 
world,  and  the  retention  of  military  aid  as 
a  part  of  our  foreign  aid  program."  More  to 
the  point.  If  possible.  Uie  league  lu^es  the 
practice  of  this  strategy  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  sutflclent  funds  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives sought. 

Both  a  Navy  and  a  merchant  marine  re- 
quire ships.  This  the  Russians  are  well  aware 
of;  this  we- seem  to  have  forgotten.  Lack  of  a 
Ionf;-rang»,.  comprehensive,  well-planned 
shlpbtilldlng  program  has  produced  block 
obsolescence  in  our  Navy,  and  a  state  of  near 
collapse  in  our  merchant  marine,  whose 
over-all  condition  is  really  shoclclngly  bad. 
This  lack  has  hampered  updating  anu  mod- 
ernizing our  shipbuilding  facilities.  One 
immediate  result  is  that  we  cannot  compete 
with  foreign  ocean  shipping  or  merchant 
shipbuilding.  These  grave  deficiencies  need  to 
be  corrected  at  once. 

Because  the  free  world  Is  in  reality  an 
oceanic  confederation,  and  because  our  sur- 
vival depends  so  heavily  upon  our  uninter- 
rupted ability  to  use  the  oceans  In  peace 
and  in  war,  we  Americans  as  a  whole  need  to 
know  much,  much  more  about  the  oceans 
than  we  now  do.  Hence,  the  league  intends 
to  "continue  to  foster  the  broad  spectrum 
of  oceanic  education  and  research"  in  our 
educational  institutions  across  the  country. 
In  order  to  build  a  foundation  of  knowledge 
which  will  enable  us  to  make  better  use  of 
what  we  now  know  about  the  oceans,  and  to 
appreciate  what  we  shall  And  out  later.  It 
further  recommends  that  the  Navy  be  desig- 
nated as  the  agency  to  carry  out  an  expand- 
ed, adequately  financed,  and  carefully- 
planned  program  of  oceanographlc  and  hy- 
drographlc  research  in  order  to  increase  this 
store  of  knowledge,  vital  to  exercising  all 
phases  of  control  of  the  seas. 

Limited  wars  now  seem  to  be  the  order 
of  the  day.  Recognizing  this  (and  perhaps 
having  In  mind  the  embarrassing  situation 
we  are  now  in  where  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam  leaves  us  apparently  helpless  to  act 
anywhere  else  in  the  world  in  defense  of  our 
Interests),  the  League  advocates  a  major  in- 
crease in  mobility  of  sea  power  by  augment- 
ing merchant  shipping  and  amphibious  craft, 
and  supports  as  a  minimum  strength  for  the 
Marine  Corps  the  legally  prescribed  three 
divisions  and  three  air  wings  at  adequate 
strength  and  fully  supplied  with  modern 
weapons  and  equipment. 

Finally,  recognizing  that  the  priceless  in- 
gredient of  our  military  establishment  is 
people,  the  league  urges  that  continuing  at- 
tention be  given  by  Congress  and  the  Defense 
Department  to  the  problems  of  attracting 
qualified  personnel  to  the  services  and  re- 
taining them.  The  league  urges  "a  con- 
stant review  and  upgrading  of  the  incentives, 
opportvmlties  and  compensations  afifecting 
the  status,  prestige,  morale,  welfare  and  per- 
formance of  our  military." 

These  recommendations,  in  my  view,  de- 
serve the  thoughtful  consideration  of  every 
citizen,  to  the  end  that  Congress  may  be 
moved  to  act  while  there  Is  still  time. 
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UNIVERSAL    POSTSECONDARY 
EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 


July  15,  10  OS 


HON.  WINSTON  L.  PROUTY 

or    VERMiJNT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  15,  1968 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Tuesday,  July  9,  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  unanimously  re- 
ported the  Omnibu.s  Education  Act  of 
1968,  S.  3769.  Contained  in  that  bill  is 
a  luovi.sion  for  a  Presidcntially  appointed 
Commission  on  Univcnsal  Educational 
Opportunity  to  make  a  study  of  alterna- 
tive means  of  flnancins  postsecondai-y 
education  in  America  and  report  back  to 
Congress  and  the  President  with  a  sug- 
gested plan  for  implementation. 

I  am  proud  to  have  cosponsored  this 
measure  with  the  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  YarborouchI.  I  have  worked  with 
him  on  it  and  .share  with  him  the  sense 
that  the  Commission's  study  will  make  a 
major  contribution  to  the  Congress  in 
dealinR  with  financial  assistance  to  post- 
secondary  education. 

On  Saturday,  July  6,  Senator  Yar- 
BOROUGH  addressed  tlie  national  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation in  Dallas,  Tex.  The  title  of  his 
speech  is  "Affecting  Eternity,"  and  It 
deals  with  the  concept  of  universal  post- 
secondaiy  educational  opportimity.  I 
recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ArrECTiNo  ETEENrrT 

(Excerpts  from  a  speech  by  U.S.  Senator 
Rau'h  W.  Yarborough,  Democrat,  of  Texas, 
to  the  national  convention  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  July  5,  1968,  Me- 
morial Auditorium.  Dallas.  Tex.) 

Good  morning.  Let  me  begin  by  telling  you 
how  honored  I  am  to  address  this  convention. 
Next  to  the  people  of  Texas  you  are  the  most 
important  group  of  people  In  America  today. 
I  say  that  in  all  seriousness. 

Henry  Adams  once  observed  that,  "A 
teacher  affects  eternity;  he  can  never  tell 
where  his  influence  stops."  Each  one  of  you, 
as  you  work  with  the  children  entritsted  to 
you,  can  be  one  of  the  most  powerfiU  forces 
for  good  in  the  life  of  those  children.  Those 
children,  when  they  first  come  to  you,  are 
like  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter.  And  to 
a  degree  it  is  your  decision  whether  they 
leave  you  afi  a  work  of  art  or  unchanged— 
an  Intellectually  shapeless  lump  of  clay. 

I  have  come  here  not  Just  to  talk  with 
you,  but  to  salute  you.  As  Individuals,  as 
teachers,  you  do  affect  eternity;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  with  each  passing  year  you 
are  doing  a  better  job  of  it  under  great  and 
growing  difficulties.  Additionally,  I  wish  to 
.salute  you  collectively;  I  wish  to  salute  the 
National  Education  Association  for  the  work, 
the  hard  work.  It  has  done  in  molding  edu- 
cation in  America.  I^et  me  give  some  ex- 
amples of  the  work  your  organization  has 
done,  and  the  accompllsiiments  It  has  made. 

Right  now,  back  In  Washington,  I  am  in 
the  middle  of  an  appropriations  fight  for  the 
Bilingual  Education  Act.  It  was  signed  into 
law  providing  $30  million  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  The  Administration  came  back 
with  a  token  request  of  only  $6  million.  Then, 
nearly  two  weeks  ago.  the  House  Appropria- 
tions  Conuuittee   recommended   that   it  re- 


ceive no  money  whatsoever.  Later,  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  In  an  attempt  to  appro- 
priate at  least  the  token  S5  million  for  the 
program,  the  bill  was  defeated  by  a  96-95 
vote  with  some  representatives  from  my  own 
State  voting  against  any  money  for  bilin- 
gual education. 

Now  we  have  It  in  the  Senate  and  I  am 
struggling  to  obtain  funding. 

The  point,  though,  is  that  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  N.itlonal  Education  Association 
I  wouldn't  be  in  the  middle  of  this  struggle 
right  now.  The  Bilingual  Education  Act 
would  .still  be  a  dream,  and  not  a  law  that 
wo  can  fight  for. 

The  NEA  Invited  me  to  a  conference  on 
Bilingu.al  Education  problems  in  Tticson  in 
October  of  1966,  and  as  a  result  of  that  con- 
ferenco  and  the  continuing  assistance  of 
Monroe  Sweetland  and  the  entire  NEA  legis- 
lative organization  we  saw  that  bill,  that 
idea,   written   into   law  Kist   year. 

The  NEA  has  been  a  force  for  good  In 
many  areas.  I  noted  recently,  for  instance, 
that  you  are  urging  your  affiliates  to  develop 
plans  for  voluntary  Summer  programs  for 
disadvantaged  children  living  in  urban  ghet- 
tos. That's  another  example  of  taking  the 
lead  where  action  is  needed. 

At  your  behest  Senator  Morse  has  In- 
troduced S.  3400,  a  bill  which  incorporated 
many  of  the  Ideas  concerning  education  de- 
veloped by  the  NEA  In  recent  years.  The  bill 
is  controversial  In  many  respects.  But  it 
raises  questions  that  need  to  be  raised  and 
need  to  be  faced.  Because  you  have  pushed, 
because  you  have  worked,  the  United  States 
Senate  is  going  to  face  those  questions  and 
try  to  come  up  with  answers. 

I  note  further  that  in  the  resolutions  you 
adopted  last  year  in  Minneapolis  that  you 
advocate,  "that  educational  opportunity  ex- 
tend for  at  least  two  years  beyond  the  high 
school  for  all  high  school  graduates.  These 
opportunities  should  be  supported  by  local, 
state,  commonwealth,  and  national  appro- 
priations and  be  should  be  provided  free  of 
fruition  charges."  That  Is  part  of  Resolution 
Number  67-3. 

Universal  Post-Secondary  Educational 
Opportunity  is  something  I  have  been  work- 
ing on  since  I  have  been  In  the  Senate.  Last 
September  I  Introduced  the  first  bill  designed 
to  examine  the  possibility  of  providing  Uni- 
versal Post-Secondary  Educational  opportun- 
ity. I  am  happy  to  repwrt  to  you  that  that 
amendment  Is  now  p>endlng  in  the  Senate 
Education  Subcommittee.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  House  Subcommittee  has 
adopted  a  similar  proposal  modeled  along  the 
lines  I  have  advocated. 

The  amendment  is  modest,  but  Its  Im- 
plications are  far  from  modest.  It  will  pro- 
vide that  the  incoming  President  of  the 
United  States  appoint  a  Senate-confirmed 
commission  to  make  an  intensive  study  of 
alternate  means  of  financing  post-secondary 
education.  Like  S.  3400,  this  Is  an  area  which 
Is  no  stranger  to  controversy.  My  advocacy  of 
free  universal  educational  opportunity, 
much  along  the  lines  the  NEA  has  resolved, 
goes  beyond  the  first  two  years  after  gradua- 
tion from  high  school.  Others  advocate  dif- 
ferent methods.  The  study  will  provide  the 
basic  Information  which  Congress  needs  to 
move  ahead  In  this  next  frontier  of  educa- 
tion. 

It  Is  time  that  America  took  a  fresh  look  at 
post-secondary  education — the  benefits  It 
covers  and  the  costs  It  exacts — and  time  to 
decide  whether  our  current  system  of  financ- 
ing it  is  obsolescent.  Inadequate,  and  inequi- 
table. 

Back  139  years  ngo,  Charles  Kent,  a  student 
at  Ohio  University  wrote  the  following  letter 
home: 

"I  shall  want  about  three  dollars  more  be- 
fore the  session  Is  out.  I  have  laid  out  for 
exp)ense8  on  the  road,  for  lodging  the  first 
night  at  Athens,  for  a  trunk,  chair,  quire 
paper,  pen-knife,  quills,  latin  tutor,  Walshe  s 
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arithmetics,  slate,  hire  for  bed.  college  tiu- 
Uon.   entrance   into  society  .  and   I   have 

.several  other  necessities,  which  I  will  pre-sent 
in  a  bill  of  my  expenses  .  .  and  things  are 
so  dear  that  such  articles  run  up  to  quite  a 
sum.  What  I  have  laid  out  altogether 
.imounts  to  about  22  dollitrs,  und  I  have  yet 
wood,  candles,  and  some  other  Utile  affairs 
to  get.  I  shall  endeavor  to  be  as  paraimon- 
loiis  as  possible   .   .   " 

Young  Charles  Kent,  back  in  1829.  was 
trying  to  hold  the  line  on  his  total  exjienses 
in  attending  college  at  $50  a  year.  In  the 
1968-69  school  year  just  his  tuition  and  fees 
at  public  college  or  university  will  run  him 
better  than  $300;  at  a  private  higher  educa- 
tional Institution — more  than  $1,000.  Hl.s 
total  cost  of  attending  college — tuition,  lees. 
t>ooks,  room.  Ixwird.  transportation,  clothing, 
miscellaneous—  would  run  him  something 
like  $1,700  at  a  public  college,  $2,640  at  a 
private  college  per  year. 

.\nd  it's  getting  worse;  the  projections  for 
1980-81.  for  total  costs  of  attending  college 
su-e  $2,400  for  public  institutions,  $3,600  lor 
private  institutions.  In  the  ten  yeur.s  irom 
1956-1966,  sttident  charges  went  up  80  per- 
cent— even  though  the  cc^t  of  living  in- 
creased only  17  percent. 

Earlier,  I  mentioned  the  inequities  of  oiu- 
present  system.  I  think  the  lollowlng  statis- 
tics bear  that  observation  out 

As  of  the  last  census  78  percent  of  high 
>chool  graduate.s  irom  families  with  incomes 
greater  than  $12,000  went  on  to  college:  only 
33  percent  of  those  .same  graduates  from 
families  with  incomes  of  *3.(K)0  or  less  went 
on  to  college.  Similarly  of  the  graduating 
high  school  -seniors  who  do  not  go  on  to  col- 
lege. 50  percent  iail  to  do  so  because  ol  lack 
of  an  adequate  system  of  paying  tlieir  way. 

Our  founding  fathers,  contemplutiiig  <iur 
society  which  would  do  away  with  title  and 
nobility,  referred  to  "an  aristocracy  of 
;\chlevement  arising  out  ol  a  democrficy  of 
opportunity."  Sadly,  tor  want  (if  a  democracy 
of  opportuuuy  wp  ure  '.^etling  a  plutocracy  oi 
achievement. 

Today,  the  oiilv  way  a  low-income,  or  even 
a  middle-income  biiideiit  c;m  .itlcnd  ccUeiie 
is  by  going  into  debt 

I  question  whether  a  student,  or  iiis  family, 
should  have  to  go  into  a  long-term  debt  to 
cover  the  expense  ol  what,  in  the  long  run, 
turns  out  to  be  a  benefit  to  all  di  society.  As 
President  Kennedy  stated  in  his  message  to 
C-ongrcss  in  February,  1962:  "Tlie  education 
of  our  people  is  a  national  investment.  It 
j-ields  tangible  returns  in  economic  growth, 
and  improved  citizenry,  and  higher  standards 
of  living.  But  even  more  importantly,  free 
men  and  women  value  education  us  personal 
experience  and  opportunity — as  a  basic  bene- 
fit of  a  free  and  democratic  civlhzatlon.  It  is 
our  responsibility  to  do  whatever  needs  to 
be  done  to  make  this  opporuntity  available 
to  all  and  to  make  it  of  the  highest  possible 
quality." 

I  concur.  And  I  suggest  that  what  needs 
to  be  done  Is  to  provide  outright  grants  to 
students  embarking  on  post -secondary  edu- 
cational ventures. 

There  are  precedents:  Oar  current  system 
of  public  suppwrt  ot  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  the  experience  of  foreign 
countries,  and  the  marvelous  record  of  the 
OI  Bills. 

Today,  college  tuition  in  America  is  high- 
er than  anywhere  else  in  the  world  except 
Canada.  We  are  shackling  future  generations 
with   the  cost  of   educating   this  one. 

Back  in  the  nineteenth  century  a  fierce  de- 
bate raged  over  public  finance  ot  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education.  Free 
public  schools,  said  some,  would  mean  un- 
just taxation  of  citizens  without  school-age 
children,  and  besides,  it  would  never  be 
worth  the  unaffordable  expense  in  taxes. 

The  classic  response  of  a  Pennsylvania 
Representative  is  applicable  today:  "I  do  not 
iwir    faxes    as    much    as    I    tear    ignorance" 
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And  today  we  have  a  system  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education  which  although  not 
perfect — has  made  mighty  contributions  to 
America's  current  economic  status  in  the 
world  arena,  an*  l.s.  in  my  opinion,  the  best 
any  large  nation  has  ever  provided  lt.s  chil- 
dren 

In  Denmark.  Norway,  and  Sweden,  higher 
education  i.s  iixiked  on  as  a  national  Invest- 
ment and  i.s  free  to  student-s  who  qualify  lor 
admission  'o  programs  of  higher  educa- 
tion In  France.  Austria,  and  much  of  Latin 
.\merica  student  charges  are  mlnlm.il. 

In  Switzerland,  the  Ciiuon  ot  Geneva  re- 
cently voted  into  law  a  mea.sure  which  pro- 
vides all  regularly-enrolled  university  stu- 
dents with  a  $70  a  month  stipend  plus  ex- 
penses for  books  and  .stupplies.  Students  m 
advance  fields,  such  as  medicine,  are  receiv- 
ing dotible  that  amount 

Our  own  .success  with  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights 
is  jjerliaps  the  most  dr.imatic  and  persua.sive 
argument  lor  moving  as  quickly  ;is  possible 
lo  provide  "free"  post-.secondary  educational 
opportunity  to  every  student  capable  of  qual- 
ifying for  admiF.sioii.  As  author  of  the  Cold 
War  GI  Bill,  I  .speak  xith  some  knowledge  on 
the  subject 

The  GI  Bill.s  gave  access  to  post-.secondary 
edticatloii  to  more  people  who  'i.sed  it  more 
effectively  in  a  concentrated  peri'-Kl  ol  lime 
than  did  any  r.ther  program  in  the  history 
of  this  country.  The  United  States  govern- 
ment committed  more  than  $15  billion  to  the 
training  of  American  servicemen- -both  in 
lilgher  ediic.itlon  and  in  vocational  educ:i- 
Mon. 

As  a  result  ot  thai  $15  billion  investmeiit- 
lor  that  is  what  it  was — .America  got  back 
450.000  medical  personnel.  383.000  construc- 
tion v^'orkers.  180,000  teachers.  360.000  .scien- 
tists. 107.000  lawyers.  243.000  accountants. 
;i6.000  clergymen.  288.000  metal  workers.  711 
mechanics,  17.000  Journalists,  138.000  elec- 
tric;il  workers,  83.000  police  and  firemen.  61.- 
000  printers  and  700,000  businessmen. 

On  the  average  each  individual  who  re- 
ceived CJI  benefits — -tuition  and  fees  paid  plus 
living  .illowances — is  making  $2,000  to  $3,000 
more  Income  annually  thait  he  otherwise 
would  have  been  earning 

Most  impressive,  however,  in  simple  finan- 
cial terms  is  that  the  $15  billion  investment 
has  already  been  paid  back  it>  the  govern- 
ment and  to  our  economy  in  the  form  of 
increased  income  taxes.  In  fact,  as  a  direct 
result  of  their  training,  GIs  have  rai-sed  their 
income  level  to  the  point  where  they  now  arc 
paying  an  extra  billion  dollars  a  year  in 
income  taxes,  so  that  they  have  not  only 
already  paid  back  their  debt  to  society,  but 
they  will  continue  to  repay  it  during  their 
earning  lifetimes  two  and  three  times  over. 

The  issue  of  whether  or  not  to  provide  free 
post-secondary  education  has  been  described 
as  a  value  judgment:  either  it  should  be  free 
to  all  who  have  the  requisite  ability,  or  those 
who  benefit  from  it  should  be  required  to  pay 
some  user  cost.  This  Ideological  reduction  of 
issues,  however,  ignores  the  fact  that,  just  .'is 
under  the  Ol  Bill,  all  Americans  who  improve 
their  educational  standing — and  their  ability 
to  contribute  to  society  ,",nd  earn  higher  in- 
comes, pay  a  user  cost  through  our  system  of 
graduated  income  taxes, 

I  feel  most  strongly  that  this  is  the  direc- 
tion in  which  we  should  move.  I  am  pleased 
beyond  words  that  the  NEA  feels  the  same 
way.  I  learned,  with  the  Bilingual  Education 
Act.  what  a  powerful  and  effective  force  you 
are.  It  Is  good  to  know  that  once  again  we 
will  be  working  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  a 
common  goal. 

Just  as  the  individual  teacher  affects  eter- 
liity  because  he  never  knows  where  liis  in- 
fluence stops,  I  think  the  collective  teach- 
ers— the  NEA — never  know  where  their  in- 
fluence stops. 

We  are  about  to  embark  on  a  major  venture 
in  education.  A  major  adventure,  too.  The 
future  looks  most  exciting  and  challenging, 
and  I  can  think  of  no  harder  workers — nor 
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better    iriends    t/)   h.'ive   '.vHli    me--than    the 
leiichers  of  Anierlr  i 


PAUL  C.  HARPER  SPEAKS  TO  THE 
CONFERENCE  OP  BETTER  BUSI- 
NESS BUREAUS 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

mK     .VtW     ViJRK 

I.N    I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Jnlv  15.  1968 

Mr  KUPPERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Paul 
C.  Harper,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Needham.  Harper  &  Steer.s.  Inc..  the  well 
known  advertising  agency  in  my  di.strict. 
on  June  3  addressed  the  National  Con- 
ference of  the  As.sociation  of  Better  Busi- 
nes.s  Bureaus  at  the  Hotel  Commodore  in 
m.v  di-strict. 

Hi.'?  provocative  addre.s.s  entitled  'The 
Invisible  Man"  has  .some  timely  ihinga 
to  say  about  the  need  for  busines.smen  to 
be  involved  in  public  and  civic  mat  tens. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  who  many 
times  criticize  public  apathy,  will  be  very 
much  interested  in  his  lemaiks.  which 
follow : 

■  The  I.nvisibi.e  Man  ' 
(An    address    by    Paul    C.    Harper,    chairni-m 

of   the  board.   Needham.  Harper  A:  Steers 

Inc..   to   the   Nation.tl   Conference   of   the 

A.ssoclatlon    of    Better    Business    Bureaus. 

at  the  Hotel  Commodnre    New  Yi^rk  City. 

June  J.  1968) 

Gentlemen,  the  theme  of  this  conference 
is  "Business  Deserves  Public  Confidence", 
and  so  it  does,  I  could  not  agree  more.  But 
this  theme  has  a  plaintive  note  to  it.  What 
It  really  says  is  "Business  Deserves  Morr 
Public  Confidence  than  it's  getting."  And 
so  the  question  has  to  be,  why  is  it  not 
getting  its  share? 

Do  most  products  tall  apart  shortly  after 
purchase?  .Are  most  salesmen  pushy  and 
mendacious.  Are  most  products  unfairly 
priced?  Are  the  .lirways  littered  with  lalse 
claims?  No! 

Then  wliy  this  crisis  ol   confidence'.' 

Let's  try  another  answer?  Are  there  jji.%1 
enough  poorly  made  products — false  claims — 
high  pressures  salesmen— price  distortions, 
to  queer  the  public  image  of  business.  We 
all  know  the  ripple  effect  in  human  affairs 
(We  are  watching  it  with  astonishment  in 
France  this  week,)  In  business  the  victim 
of  ripples  in  public  opinion  created  by  a  few 
malpractltioners   within   Its   own   ranks? 

It  could   be.  They  certainly  don't  help. 

But  I  would  like  to  suggest  another  an- 
swer this  noon.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
even  if  the  record  of  American  business  were 
totally  free  of  overt  malpractice  of  any 
type — and  had  been  for  the  past  40  years^ 
that  American  business  would  still  be  in 
trouble  today — in  trouble  with  the  consumer, 
in  trouble  with  the  intellectual  communit* 
including  large  numbers  of  students  and  in 
trouble  with  the  governnient. 

Why? 

I  believe  for  three  fundamental  reasons — 
that  go  deep  into  the  nature  ol  what  Ameri- 
can business  Is  all  about  today. 

Tliese  three  reasons  are: 

1.  The  technical  naivete  of  the  consumer 

2.  The  depersonalization  of  selling. 

3.  Tlie  Invisibility  of  business  leadership. 
When  4  was  a  boy  we  had  a  farm  we  went 

to  on  weekends.  The  most  complex  device  on 
the  farm  was  the  hand  ptimp  over  the  old 
brick  well.  Being  a  weekend  farmer  my 
father  didn't  know  what  to  do.  one  day,  when 
the  pump  stopped  wwklng,  .So  he  called  Mr 
Rieke.  the  local  well  driller,  Mr   Rieke  went 
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National  maritime  policy. 

National  maritime  strategy. 

Ship  constmctlon. 

Oceanic  education. 

Oceanic  research. 

Current  world  crises — "limited"  ware. 

Personnel. 

The  league  urges  the  United  States  to 
formulate  and  execute  a  lormal,  dynamic 
and  aggressive  maritime  policy  in  further- 
ance of  our  national  interests.  It  urges  that 
our  national  strategy  include  emphasis  on  a 
martlme  strategy  "which  gives  full  consid- 
eration to  the  need  for  mobility  achieved 
through  nuclear  power,  weapons  superiority 
In  both  defence  and  offense,  a  merchant  ma- 
rine which  truly  sen'es  as  an  pxtenion  of  a 
modern  Navy,  the  m.ilntenance  of  a  Navy 
capable  of  operation  in  all  waters  of  the 
world,  and  the  retention  of  military  aid  as 
a  part  of  our  foreign  aid  program."  More  to 
the  point,  if  possible,  the  league  urges  the 
practice  of  this  strategy  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  sufficient  funds  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives sought. 

Both  a  Navy  and  a  merchant  marine  re- 
quire ships.  This  the  Russians  are  well  aware 
of;  thl«  we  seem  to  have  forgotten.  Lack  of  a 
iMig-raBHe,  comprehensive,  well-planned 
shipbuilding  program  has  produced  block 
obsolescence  in  our  Navy,  and  a  state  of  near 
collapse  in  our  merchant  marine,  whoso 
over-all  condition  is  really  shockingly  bad. 
This  lack  has  hampered  updating  and  mod- 
ernizing our  shipbuilding  facilities.  One 
immediate  result  is  th;it  we  cannot  compete 
With  foreign  ocean  shipping  or  merchant 
shipbuilding.  These  grave  deticlencics  need  to 
be  corrected  at  once. 

Because  the  free  world  Is  In  reaUty  an 
oceanic  confederation,  and  because  our  sur- 
vival depends  so  heavily  upon  our  uninter- 
rupted ability  to  use  the  oceans  in  peace 
and  in  war.  we  Americans  as  a  whole  need  to 
know  much,  much  more  about  the  oceans 
than  we  now  do.  Hence,  the  league  intends 
to  "continue  to  foster  the  broad  spectrum 
of  oceanic  education  and  research"  in  our 
educational  institutions  across  the  country. 
In  order  to  build  a  foundation  of  knowledge 
which  will  enable  us  to  make  better  use  of 
what  we  now  know  about  the  oceans,  and  to 
appreciate  what  we  shall  find  out  later.  It 
further  recommends  that  the  Navy  be  desig- 
nated as  the  agency  to  carry  out  an  expand- 
ed, adequately  financed,  and  carefully- 
planned  program  of  oceanographlc  and  hy- 
drographlc  research  in  order  to  increase  this 
store  of  knowledge,  vital  to  exercising  all 
phases  of  control  of  the  seas. 

Limited  wars  now  seem  to  be  the  order 
of  the  day.  Recognizing  this  (and  perhaps 
having  in  mind  the  embarrassing  situation 
we  are  now  in  where  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam  leaves  us  apparently  helpless  to  act 
anywhere  else  In  the  world  in  defense  of  our 
Interests),  the  League  advocates  a  major  in- 
crease in  mobility  of  sea  power  by  augment- 
ing merchant  shipping  and  ampliiblous  craft, 
and  supports  as  a  minimum  strength  for  the 
Marine  Corps  the  legally  prescribed  three 
divisions  and  three  air  wings  at  adequate 
strength  and  fully  supplied  with  modern 
weapons  and  equipment. 

Finally,  recognizing  that  the  priceless  Hr- 
gredlent  of  our  military  establishment  is 
people,  the  league  urges  that  continuing  at- 
tention be  given  by  Congress  and  the  Defense 
Department  to  the  problems  of  attracting 
qualified  personnel  to  the  services  and  re- 
taining them.  The  league  tirges  "a  con- 
stant review  and  upgrading  of  the  incentives, 
opportunities  and  compensations  aflfectmg 
the  status,  prestige,  morale,  welfare  and  per- 
formance of  our  military." 

These  recommendations,  in  my  view,  de- 
serve the  thoughtful  consideration  of  every 
citizen,  to  the  end  that  Congress  may  be 
moved  to  act  while  there  is  still  time. 
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UNIVERSAL    POSTSECONDARY 
EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 
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HON.  WINSTON  L.  PROUTY 

OF    VERMONT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  IS.  1968 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Tuesday,  July  9.  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  unanimously  re- 
ported the  Omnibus  Education  Act  of 
1968.  S.  3769.  Contained  in  that  bill  is 
a  provision  for  a  Presidcntially  appointed 
Commission  on  Universal  Educational 
Opportunity  to  make  a  study  of  alterna- 
tive means  of  financing  postsecondary 
education  in  America  and  report  back  to 
Congress  and  the  President  with  a  sug- 
gested plan  for  implementation. 

I  am  proud  to  have  cosponsored  this 
measure  with  the  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  YarbgrouchI.  I  liave  worked  with 
him  on  it  and  share  with  him  the  sense 
tliat  the  Commission's  study  will  make  a 
maior  contribution  to  the  Congress  in 
ricalin.?  with  financial  assistance  to  post- 
.sccondary  education. 

On  Saturday,  July  6,  Senator  Yar- 
BOROUCH  addressed  the  national  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation in  Dallas.  Tex.  The  title  of  his 
speech  is  "Affecting  Eternity."  and  it 
deals  with  the  concept  of  universal  ptost- 
secondary  educational  opportunity,  I 
recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ATFECTINO   ETERNrrT 

(Excerpts    from    a    speech    by    U.S.    Senator 
Ralph  W.  Yarborouch,  Democrat,  of  Texas, 
to  the  national  convention  of  the  National 
Education   Association,   July   5,    1968,   Me- 
morial Auditorium,  Dallas,  Tex.) 
Good  morning.  Let  me  begin  by  telling  you 
how  honored  I  am  to  address  this  convention. 
Next  to  the  people  of  Texas  you  are  the  most 
important  group  of  people  In  America  today. 
I  say  that  in  all  seriousness. 

Henry  Adams  once  observed  that,  "A 
teacher  affects  eternity;  he  can  never  tell 
where  his  influence  stops."  Each  one  of  you, 
as  you  work  with  the  children  entrusted  to 
you,  can  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  forces 
for  good  in  the  life  of  those  children.  Those 
children,  when  they  first  come  to  you,  are 
like  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter.  And  to 
a  degree  it  is  your  decision  whether  they 
leave  you  as  a  work  of  art  or  unchanged — 
an  Intellectually  shapeless  lump  of  clay. 

I  have  come  here  not  Just  to  talk  with 
you,  but  to  salute  you.  As  Individuals,  as 
teachers,  you  do  affect  eternity;  and  there  Is 
no  doubt  that  with  each  passing  year  you 
are  doing  a  better  job  of  It  under  great  and 
growing  difficulties.  Additionally,  I  wish  to 
salute  you  collectively;  I  wish  to  salute  the 
National  Education  Association  for  the  work, 
the  hard  work,  It  has  done  In  molding  edu- 
cation in  America.  Let  me  give  some  ex- 
amples of  the  work  your  organization  has 
done,  and  the  accomplishments  it  has  made. 
Right  now,  back  In  Washington,  I  am  in 
the  middle  of  an  appropriations  fight  for  the 
Bilingual  Education  Act.  It  was  signed  Into 
law  providing  $30  million  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  The  Administration  came  back 
with  a  token  request  of  only  (5  million.  Then, 
nearly  two  weeks  ago,  the  House  Appropria- 
tions  Committee   recommended   that   it  re- 


ceive no  money  whatsoever.  Later,  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  in  an  attempt  to  appro- 
priate at  least  the  token  $5  million  for  the 
program,  the  bill  was  defeated  by  a  96-95 
vote  with  some  representatives  from  my  own 
State  voting  against  any  money  for  bilin- 
gual education. 

Now  we  have  it  in  the  Senate  and  I  am 
struggling  to  obtain  funding. 

The  point,  though,  is  that  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  N.Ulonal  Education  Association 
1  wouldn't  be  in  the  middle  of  this  struggle 
right  now.  The  Bilingual  Education  Act 
would  ttlll  be  a  dream,  and  not  a  law  that 
we  can  fight  for. 

The  NEA  invited  me  to  a  conference  on 
Blllngu.al  Education  problems  In  Tucson  in 
October  of  1966,  and  as  a  result  of  that  con- 
ference and  the  continuing  .isslstance  of 
Monroe  Sweetland  and  the  entire  NEA  legis- 
lative organization  we  saw  that  bill,  that 
idea,    written   into   law  last   year. 

The  NEA  has  been  a  force  for  good  In 
many  areas.  I  noted  recently,  for  instance, 
that  you  are  urging  your  atTillates  to  develop 
plans  for  voluntary  Summer  programs  for 
disadvant.Tged  children  living  In  urban  ghet- 
tos. That's  another  example  of  taking  the 
lead  where  action  is  needed. 

At  your  behest  Senator  Morse  has  in- 
troduced S.  3400,  a  bill  which  incorporated 
many  of  the  Ideas  concerning  education  de- 
veloped by  the  NEA  In  recent  years.  The  bill 
is  controversial  In  many  respects.  But  it 
raises  questions  that  need  to  be  raised  and 
need  to  be  faced.  Because  you  have  pushed, 
because  you  have  worked,  the  United  States 
Senate  is  going  to  face  those  questions  and 
try  to  come  up  with  answers. 

I  note  further  that  In  the  resolutions  you 
adopted  last  year  in  Minneapolis  that  you 
advocate,  "that  educational  opportunity  ex- 
tend for  at  least  two  years  beyond  the  high 
school  for  all  high  school  graduates.  These 
opportunities  should  be  supported  by  local, 
state,  commonwealth,  and  national  appro- 
priations and  be  should  be  provided  free  vl 
tuition  charges."  That  is  part  of  ResoUuion 
Number  67-3. 

Universal  Post-Secondary  Educational 
Opporttinity  Is  something  I  have  been  work- 
ing on  since  I  have  been  In  the  Senate.  Last 
September  I  Introduced  the  first  bill  designed 
to  examine  the  possibility  of  providing  Uni- 
versal Post-Secondary  Eklucational  opportun- 
ity. I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  that  that 
amendment  Is  now  {>endlng  In  the  Senate 
Education  Subcommittee.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  House  Subcommittee  has 
adopted  a  similar  proposal  modeled  along  the 
lines  I  have  advocated. 

The  amendment  is  modest,  but  Its  im- 
plications are  far  from  modest.  It  will  pro- 
vide that  the  Incoming  President  of  the 
United  States  appoint  a  Senate-confirmed 
commission  to  make  an  Intensive  study  of 
alternate  means  of  financing  p>06t-secondary 
education.  Like  S.  3400.  this  is  an  area  which 
Is  no  stranger  to  controversy.  My  advocacy  of 
free  universal  educational  opj>ortunity. 
much  along  the  lines  the  NEA  has  resolved, 
goes  beyond  the  first  two  years  after  gradua- 
tion from  high  school.  Others  advocate  dif- 
ferent methods.  The  study  will  provide  the 
basic  information  which  Congress  needs  to 
move  ahead  in  tills  next  frontier  of  educa- 
tion. 

It  Is  time  that  America  took  a  fresh  look  at 
post-secondary  education — the  benefits  It 
covers  and  the  costs  it  exacts — and  time  to 
decide  whether  our  current  system  of  financ- 
ing It  Is  obsolescent,  inadequate,  and  ineqtii- 
table. 

Back  139  years  ago.  Charles  Kent,  a  student 
at  Ohio  University  wrote  the  following  letter 
home : 

"I  shall  want  about  three  dollars  more  be- 
fore the  session  Is  out.  I  have  laid  out  for 
expenses  on  the  road,  for  lodging  the  first 
night  at  Athens,  for  a  trunk,  chair,  quire 
paper.  i)en-knlfe.  quills,  latin  tutor,  WaUhes 
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arithmetics,  slate,  hire  for  bed.  college  tui- 
tion, entrance  into  society  .  .  and  I  ha\f 
•several  other  necessities,  which  I  will  present 
in  a  bill  of  my  expenses  and  things  are 

so  dear  that  such  articles  run  up  to  quite  a 
sum.  What  I  have  laid  out  altogether 
:imoimts  to  about  22  dollars  and  I  have  yet 
wood,  candles,  and  some  other  little  uffairs 
to  get.  I  .shall  endeavor  to  be  us  par.sin-.on- 
lous  as  possible  .   , 

Young  Ch.'irles  Kent,  back  in  1829.  was 
trying  u>  hold  the  line  on  his  total  exijeiise.*; 
m  attending  college  at  »50  a  year.  In  tlie 
1968-69  school  year  Just  his  tuition  and  fee.s 
at  public  college  or  university  will  run  him 
better  than  $300;  at  a  private  higher  educa- 
tional Institution — more  than  $1,000.  Hi.s 
total  cost  of  attending  college^tuition.  lees 
books,  room,  botad.  transportation,  clothing, 
miscellaneous—  would  run  liini  !,ometliliig 
like  $1,700  at  a  public  college,  $2,640  at  a 
private  college  per  year. 

.\nd  It's  getting  worse:  the  projections  for 
1980-81.  for  total  c.»ts  of  unending  college, 
su-e  $2.4(X)  for  public  Instllulions,  $3,600  lor 
private  instiiutionj.  In  the  ten  years  irom 
1956-1966.  student  charges  went  up  80  per- 
cent— even  though  the  l-c^i  o:  living  in- 
creased only  17  percent. 

Earlier,  I  mentioned  the  inequities  oi  our 
present  system.  I  think  the  loliovving  statis- 
tics bear  that  observation  out. 

As  of  the  last  census  78  jjerceiu  at  liigh 
.=ichool  graduates  from  laniiliei>  with  incomes 
greater  than  $12,000  went  on  to  college;  only 
33  percent  of  those  .'.ame  graduates  irorti 
families  with  incomes  of  S3  000  or  less  went 
on  to  college.  Similarly  oi  the  eraduating 
high  school  seniors  who  do  not  go  on  to  col- 
lege. 50  percent  fail  to  do  so  because  oi  lack 
ot  an  adequate  system  ot  paying  their  way. 

Our  founding  fathers,  contemplating  our 
society  which  would  do  away  with  title  and 
nobility,  referred  to  'an  aristocracy  of 
achievement  arising  r.ut  oi  a  democracy  of 
opportunity."  Sadly,  tor  want  cii  a  democracy 
of  oppwrtunity  wp  are  netting  u  plutocracy  oi 
achievement. 

Today,  the  onl>  v\ay  a  low-iiiconie.  or  even 
a  middle-income  student  c;\n  ;trtend  ciJlIeste 
is  by  going  into  debt 

I  question  whether  a  student,  or  his  family. 
should  have  to  go  into  a  long-term  debt  to 
cover  the  expense  oi  what,  in  the  long  run, 
turru  out  to  be  a  benefit  to  all  oi  society.  As 
President  Kennedy  stated  in  his  message  to 
Congress  in  February,  1962:  "Tlie  education 
of  our  people  i.s  a  national  investment.  It 
yields  t^ingible  returns  in  eo(jnomic  growth, 
and  Improved  citizenry,  and  higher  standards 
oi  living.  But  even  more  importantly,  free 
men  and  women  value  education  i.s  personal 
experience  and  opporcunity — a.s  a  basic  bene- 
fit of  a  free  and  democratic  civilization.  It  Is 
our  responsibility  to  do  whatever  needs  to 
be  done  to  make  this  opponmtity  available 
to  all  and  to  make  It  ci  the  hIgUeat  possible 
quaUty." 

I  concur.  And  I  suggest  that  what  needs 
to  be  done  is  to  provide  outright  grants  to 
students  embarking  on  post -secondary  edu- 
cational ventures. 

There  are  precedents:  Our  currents  system 
ot  public  support  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  the  experience  of  foreign 
countries.  ;;iid  the  marvelous  record  oi  the 
OI  Bills. 

Today,  college  tuition  in  America  i.s  high- 
fT  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world  except 
Canada.  We  are  shackling  future  generations 
with   the  cost  of   educating  this  one. 

Back  in  the  nineteenth  century  a  fierce  de- 
bate raged  over  public  finaiice  ot  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education.  Free 
public  schools,  said  some,  would  mean  un- 
just taxation  of  citizens  without  school-age 
children,  and  besides,  it  would  never  be 
•■vorth  the  unaffordable  expense  in  taxes. 

The  classic  response  of  a  Pennsylviinla 
Repre.sentative  is  applicable  today:  'I  do  not 
^e-ar    tr»xes    .13    much    r^    T    tear    ignorance" 
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And  today  we  have  a  system  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education  which  although  not 
perfect — has  made  mighty  contributions  to 
America's  current  economic  status  in  the 
world  arena,  an*  is.  in  my  opinion,  the  best 
any  large  nation  has  ever  provided  its  chil- 
dren 

In  Denmark  Norway,  and  Sweden,  higher 
education  i.^  l<M>Ked  on  us  a  national  Invest- 
ment and  I.-,  tree  to  student*  who  qualify  lor 
admission  'o  programs  of  higher  educa- 
tion. In  France.  Austria,  and  much  of  Latin 
America  s'udent  charges  are  minimal. 

In  Switzerland,  the  Cunton  of  Geneva  re- 
cently voted  into  law  a  measure  which  pro- 
vides all  regularly-enrolled  university  stu- 
dents with  a  $70  a  month  stipend  plus  ex- 
penses for  books  and  stupplles.  .students  in 
advance  fields,  such  as  medicine  are  receiv- 
ing double  that  amount. 

Our  own  succe.w  with  the  OI  Bill  01  Rights 
IS  perhaps  the  most  dr.inia^ic  and  persua.sive 
argument  lor  moving  us  quickly  ;ts  possible 
Ml  provide  'irec"  liosi-secondary  educational 
opportunity  to  every  student  capable  01  qual- 
itvlng  for  admlf.sioii.  A.'  author  of  the  Cold 
War  01  Bill,  I  speak  with  some  knowledge  on 
the  subject. 

The  GI  Bills  gave  access  to  poKt-.secondary 
education  to  more  people  wlio  used  It  more 
effectively  In  a  concentrated  period  of  time 
than  did  any  other  program  in  the  history 
of  this  country.  The  United  States  govern- 
ment committed  more  than  $15  billion  '<>  the 
trainiiiK  of  American  servicemen — both  in 
higher  fdiicttioii  and  m  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

As  a  result  01  that  $13  billion  inve.stmem- 
lor  that  is  what  it  wa-s- America  got  b.ick 
450.000  medical  personnel,  383.000  construc- 
tion workers.  180.000  teachers,  360.000  scien- 
tists. 107.000  lawyers,  243.000  accountants. 
:t6.000  clerg>Tnen,  288,000  metiil  workers,  711 
mechanics.  17.000  journalists.  138.000  elec- 
tric;il  workers,  83,000  police  and  firemen,  61,- 
000  printers  and  700,000  businessmen. 

On  the  average  each  individual  who  re- 
ceived C'tl  benefits — tuition  and  fees  p.aid  plus 
living  allowances — is  making  $2,000  to  $3,000 
more  income  annually  than  he  otherwise 
would  have  been  earning 

Most  impressive,  however,  in  simple  finan- 
cial lenns  is  that  the  $15  billion  investment 
has  already  been  paid  back  to  the  govern- 
ment and  to  our  economy  in  the  form  of 
increased  Income  taxes.  In  fact,  as  a  direct 
result  of  their  training.  GIs  have  raised  their 
income  level  to  tlie  point  where  they  now  are 
paying  an  extra  billion  dollars  a  year  in 
income  t.ixes,  so  that  they  have  not  only 
already  paid  back  their  debt  to  society,  but 
they  will  continue  to  repay  it  during  their 
earning  lifetimes  two  and  three  times  over. 

The  issue  of  whether  or  not  to  provide  free 
post-secondary  education  has  been  described 
as  a  value  judgment:  either  it  should  be  free 
to  all  who  have  the  requisite  ability,  or  those 
who  benefit  from  It  should  be  required  to  pay 
some  user  cost.  This  ideological  reduction  of 
issues,  however,  ignores  the  fact  that.  Just  as 
tinder  the  GI  Bill,  all  Americans  who  Improve 
their  educational  standing — and  their  ability 
to  contribute  to  society  and  earn  higher  in- 
comes, pay  a  user  cost  throtigli  our  system  of 
graduated  income  taxes. 

I  feel  most  strongly  that  this  is  the  direc- 
tion in  which  we  should  move.  I  am  pleased 
beyond  words  that  the  NEA  feels  the  same 
w-ay.  I  learned,  with  the  Bilingual  Education 
Act,  what  a  powerful  and  effective  force  you 
are.  It  is  good  to  know  that  once  again  we 
will  be  working  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  a 
common  goal. 

Just  as  the  individual  K^acher  affects  eter- 
nity because  he  never  knows  wiiere  his  in- 
fluence stops,  I  think  the  collective  teach- 
ers— the  NEA — never  know  where  their  in- 
fluence stops. 

We  are  about  to  embark  on  a  major  venture 
in  education.  A  major  adventure,  too.  The 
future  looks  most  exciting  and  challenging, 
and  I  cun  think  of  no  harier  workers — nor 
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better   irieiids    to   have  with   me— than   the 
tcHchers  of  America 


PAUL  C.  HARPER  SPEAKS  TO  THE 
CONFERENCE  OP  BETTER  BUSI- 
NESS BUREAUS 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KL'PFERMAN 

■  1      .MA      ■iuRK. 

I.N'    I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  15.  1968 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Paul 
C.  Harper,  chaii-man  of  the  board  ot 
Needhani.  Harper  &  Steers.  Inc..  the  well 
known  advertising  agency  in  my  district, 
on  June  3  addressed  the  National  Con- 
ference of  the  A.s.sociation  of  Better  Busi- 
nes.s  Bureaus  at  liie  Hotel  Commodore  in 
my  district. 

His  provocative  addi'e.s.s  entitled  'The 
Invisible  Man"  has  .some  timely  thin«.> 
to  say  about  tlie  need  for  busine.s.smen  to 
be  involved  in  public  and  civic  matters. 

I  know  that  my  colleauues  who  many 
times  criticize  public  apathy,  will  be  very 
much  interested  in  his  lemai'ks.  which 
follow : 

'The  I.n'visible  M.\n 

l\n   address   by   Paul    C.   Harper.   iliairm..ii 

oi    the   board.    Needliam.   Harper   A;    Steers. 

Inc..   to    the    Nalion.'tl    Conlerence    ot    the 

Association    ot    Better    Business    Burcau.s. 

at  the   Hotel  Commodore    New   York  Cltv 

June  3,  1968 » 

Gentlemen,  the  theme  of  this  conference 
is  "Business  Deserves  Public  Confidence", 
and  so  it  does,  I  could  not  agree  more.  But 
this  theme  has  a  plaintive  note  to  It.  What 
it  really  says  is  ■Business  Deserves  More 
Public  Confidence  than  iC.s  getting:'  And 
so  the  question  has  to  be,  why  is  it  not 
getting  its  share? 

Do  most  products  fall  apart  shortly  after 
purcha.se?  Are  most  salesmen  pushy  and 
mendacious.  Are  most  products  unfairly 
priced?  Are  the  .iirways  littered  with  lal.se 
claims?  No! 

Then  why  this  crisis  01   confidence? 

Let's  try  another  answer?  Are  there  jusr 
enough  poorly  made  products — false  claims- 
high  pressures  salesmen— price  distortions, 
to  queer  the  public  image  of  business.  We 
all  know  the  ripple  effect  In  human  aff.iirs 
(We  are  watching  it  with  astonishment  in 
France  this  week.)  In  business  the  victim 
of  ripples  in  public  opinion  created  by  a  few 
malpractitloners  within  ils  own  raiiks? 

It  could  be.  They  certainly  don't  help 

But  I  would  like  to  suggest  another  an- 
swer this  noon.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
even  if  the  record  of  American  btisiness  were 
totally  free  of  overt  m.%lpractice  of  .-my 
type — and  had  been  for  the  past  40  yetirs — 
that  American  business  would  still  be  in 
trouble  today — in  trouble  with  the  consumer. 
iQ  trouble  with  the  intellectual  community 
including  large  ntimbers  of  students  and  In 
trouble  with  the  government. 

Why? 

I  believe  lor  three  fundamental  reitsons — 
that  go  deep  into  the  nature  ot  what  Ameri- 
c.xn  business  Is  all  about  today. 
Tliese  three  reasons  are : 

1.  The  technical  naivete  of  the  consumer 

2.  The  depersonalization  of  selling. 

3.  Tlie  Invisibility  of  business  leadership 
When  I  was  a  boy  we  had  a  farm  we  went 

to  on  weekends.  The  most  complex  device  on 
the  f:u-m  was  the  hand  ptunp  over  the  old 
brick  well.  Beiiig  a  weekend  fanner  my 
father  didn't  know  what  to  do.  one  day,  when 
the  pump  stopped  workiii? .  So  he  called  Mr 
Rleke.  the  local  well  driller.  Mr   Rieke  went 
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down  Into  the  well  and  came  out  ten  min- 
utes later  with  a  big  smile  and  a  dead 
gopher — which  had  been  clogging  the  pipe. 
Now  I  submit  It's  going  to  be  a  oold  day  In 
hell  when  our  tv  repairman  reaches  Into  our 
color  tv  set  and  comes  out  smiling  with  a 
dead  gopher.  You  know  what  will  happen 
Instead.  The  tv  set  will  be  hauled  away  :uid 
lixed  at  a  price — and  then  sooner  or  later  It 
will  blow  again,  since  it  never  was  designed 
lor  eteriiUy.  But  the  point  is  that  my  wife 
and  I  win  never  know  whether  the  set  was 
well  made  in  the  first  place  or  if  It  was 
flxed  properly.  Not  because  we  are  distrust- 
ful of  the  industry,  but  because  we  are 
totally  Incompetent  In  this  area  of  tech- 
nology. We  Just  don't  know  and  we  never 
will  and  there  is  therefore  an  area  for  doubt. 
And  so  It  Is  with  every  highly  technical  con- 
sumer product  and  the  service  functions  it 
requires.  There  is  a  knowledge  gap  between 
supplier  and  consumer  that  is  so  great  that 
It  spawns  doubt  even  when  there  Is  no  record 
of  overt  abuse. 

How  about  the  depersonalization  of  sell- 
ing? There  is  now  a  food  store  in  Louisville 
where  1JU£  housewife  need  never  leave  her  car. 
She  observes  sample  merchandise  through  a 
large  plate  glass  window,  presses  appropriate 
buttons,  and  the  merchandise  Is  brought  to 
her  car.  She  communicates  with  no  one.  This 
is  Just  an  extreme.  Except  perhaps  for  the 
clothing  and  furniture  industry  where  high- 
ly Individualized  personal  tastes  and  styles 
are  Involved — the  selling  of  goods  to  con- 
sumers has  become  more  and  more  perfunc- 
tory and  impersonal.  Here  again  the  contact 
between  the  seller  (who  represents,  after  all. 
the  whole  business  community)  and  the  buy- 
er (With  all  his  hopes  and  fears)  has  become 
attenuated  and  strained.  Again,  nobody  Is 
doing  anything  bad.  But  business  has  be- 
come more  and  more  remote  in  what  used  to 
be  the  prime  area  of  contact  with  the  con- 
sumer, the  daily  bread  and  butter  transac- 
tions of  life.  There  Is  nobody  there  anymore 
to  grind  the  coffee  beans  and  comment  on 
the  weather.  There  is  nobody  there  to  com- 
plain to  alK)ut  prices,  who  knows  anything 
about  pricing.  And  when  you  finally  find  the 
stock  boy  he  tells  you  it  isn't  his  aisle.  Thus 
we  see  gap  number  two  between  the  con- 
sumer and  businessman.  It  is  a  result  of 
vastly  increased  distribution  efflclency.  which 
may  mean  lower  prices — but  also  means  loss 
of  human  contact — and  understanding  be- 
tween the  buyer  and  the  seller. 

Finally,  we  face  what  has  to  be  the  great 
dlsapF>earlng  act  of  all  time.  The  business- 
man, the  archetype  of  our  time,  has  virtually 
disappeared  as  a  public  figure.  The  men  who 
wield  the  greatest  economic  power  in  our 
society  are  by  and  large  invisible  and  un- 
known to  the  consuming  public — except 
when  they  quit  being  businessmen  and  go 
Into  public  service. 

I  asked  some  college  students  the  other 
night  what  leading  businessmen  they  could 
name.  These  boys  could  give  the  name  and 
Identification  number  of  everj'  leading  politi- 
cian in  the  country.  But  In  answer  to  my 
question  they  were  able  to  name  Just  one 
man:  Henry  Ford.  It  stopped  there,  except 
for  one  student  who  came  up  with  Hugh 
Howard — later  identified  as  Howard  Hughes. 

I  watched  Sunday  tv  last  week  Irom  noon 
until  midnight  and  concentjrated  on  public 
affairs  programs.  I  recommend  it  to  all  of 
you  who  are  concerned  with  the  problem  I'm 
talking  about.  I  saw  10  programs  featuring 
among  others  Governor  Reagan,  a  panel  of 
students  and  professors  froiji  Columbia.  Mr. 
Dellinger,  the  leader  of  the  New  Left,  being 
dismembered  by  Bill  Buckley,  a  commentary 
on  Viet  Nam.  the  Reverend.  Abernathy.  and 
our  own  distinguished  MaytW  on  his  extraor- 
dinarily effective  weekly  Interview  show. 
But  where  was  the  businessman?  Virtually 
every  facet  of  political  naid  economic  life 
came  up  one  way  or  another  except  business, 
its  problems,  and  iU  pointi  of  view.  There 
was  no  businessman  on  the  air  representing 
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business — or    anything    else.    Business    was 
represented  only  by  commercialB. 

Businessmen,  individuals,  are  not  a  visible 
part  of  the  public  environment. 

What  we  are  looking  at  here  in  all  three 
of  these  areas  Is  an  estrangement  of  business 
from  the  consumer.  And  although  most  con- 
sumers are  "in  business  "  too — as  employees — 
or  as  wives  of  employees — this  fact  helps  to 
bridge  none  of  the  gaps  I  am  talking  about. 

What  to  do  about  it? 

Do  we  abridge  our  technology  and  cut  back 
on  research  and  development.  I  hope  not.  I 
cnjov  convenience. 

Do  we  go  back  to  the  Mom  and  Pop  stores 
a:-.d  decentralize  our  distribution  I  hope  not. 
I  like  low  prices. 

I  think  what  we  do  have  to  do  Is  to  rec- 
ugnlze  that  business  by  Its  very  genius  In 
ttclinology  and  administration  has  created 
a  Frankenstein—  a  remoteness  and  Imperson- 
ality which  provides  a  rich  field  for  mis- 
understanding and  opposition — and  we 
-should  attack  that  problem  directly  in  lis 
own  terms. 

What  do  we  do  about  it? 

My  answer  will  sound  simplistic.  (This  Is  a 
word  people  use  t.i  express  disappointment 
when  the  answer  they  get  isn't  as  complicated 
•is  the  question  they  asked.) 

The  answer  is  in  the  slogan  that  appears 
on  the  letterhead  of  one  of  my  leading  com- 
petitors. These  words  are.  "Truth  well  told." 

In  any  human  situation  where  suspicion, 
doubt  or  strained  relations  exist  the  great- 
est therapy  is  candor — the  frank  and  per- 
sonal admission  that  the  flaw  that  one  party 
sees  may  really  be  there,  along  with  the 
shining  virtues  the  other  party  sees.  The 
quickest  way  to  bridge  any  communications 
gap  is  to  say  the  truth  and  say  it  yourself. 

Let  us  speak  first  of  advertising,  which 
has  become — with  the  decline  of  personal 
salesmanship — the  principal  contact  between 
business  and  the  public. 

I  am  a  member  of  a  committee  of  our  In- 
dustry organization  which  reviews  examples 
of  advertising  considered  by  members  to  be 
grossly  untruthful  or  in  bad  taste.  I  can  re- 
port that  my  duties  on  this  committee  do 
not  take  much  time,  because  the  number  of 
advertisements  in  any  media  which  are  de- 
monstrably untruthful  is  small  indeed.  In 
spite  of  this,  my  own  observation  is  that 
there  still  seem  to  be  many  people  in  our 
industry  who  think  that  there  are  shades 
of  truth.  These  people  have  righteously  cast 
aside  the  black  lie,  but  they  persist  in  telling 
what  might  be  called  "gray  lies  ".  What  is 
the  difference?  The  black  lie  is  a  direct  and 
deliberate  misstatement  of  fact.  {Guaranteed 
to  restore  your  hair  in  30  days.)  These  days, 
as  I  say.  it  is  rarely  used  In  advertising. 
The  "gray  lie  ".  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
cunning  use  of  words  or  pictures  to  convey 
an  impression  that  is  false  without  being 
literally  false.  {Men,  don't  you  wish  you  had 
your  hair  back?)  In  these  days  of  growing 
product  parity,  there  seems  to  be  a  great 
temptation  to  try  through  "gray  lies"  to 
communicate  values  that  the  product  doesn't 
offer.  The  "gray  liar"  Is  the  tirst  to  recognize 
that  what  Is  said  and  what  the  con.sumer 
hears  may  be  two  entirely  different  things, 
and  he  counts  on  this  as  a  way  of  selling 
goods. 

I  have  said  to  our  own  people,  and  I  will 
say  to  you  that  the  distinction  between 
truth  and  falsehood  lies  not  only  in  what 
we  say.  but  in  what  the  consumer  hears.  We. 
in  our  industry  as  communications  special- 
ists, should  be  able  to  Judge  or  to  measure 
at  least  what  is  being  communicated.  And 
this  should  never  represent  a  use  value  or  the 
emotional  value  that  the  product  can't  really 
deliver.  In  our  own  advertising  agency  we 
have  the  following  rules.  "To  test  the  truth 
of  an  advertisement,  ask  two  questions:  One, 
what  use  values  and  what  emotional  values 
does  the  advertisement  really  communicate? 
What  does  the  cont'imer  really  hear?  If   you 
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can't   answer   this  question,  do  some   pene- 
trating communications  research." 

"Secondly,  can  the  product  really  deliver 
these  values?  If  you  cant  answer  yes  to  this 
question  (we  say,  to  our  creative  people) 
start  over." 

In  our  society  as  never  before,  the  truth, 
if  it  is  spoken  with  friendliness  and  wit,  can 
have  an  overpowering  effect.  In  this  day 
when  communications  are  so  powerful  and 
so  expensive  to  use.  the  tendency  however  is 
to  hedge  every  communications  bet  and  to 
make  statements  which  skirt  but  do  not 
penetrate  the  heart  of  the  matter.  At  best, 
this  results  In  a  kind  of  bland  but  meaning- 
less honesty.  At  worst,  it  results  in  bland 
but  damaging  dishonesty.  The  force  of  truth 
told  with  wU  ha.s  never  been  better  demon- 
strated than  in  the  famous  Volkswagen  cam- 
paign for  which  I  wish  our  agency  cotild 
take  credit  In  this  campaign,  this  unpre- 
possessing little  car  was  presented  for  Just 
what  it  was — an  unprepossessing  little  car. 
Both  its  limitations  and  strengths  were 
spelled  out  with  dislarming  candor.  This 
campaign  was  a  landmark  in  advertising  be- 
cau.se  it  recognized  the  fundamental  truth  I 
am  talking  about.  In  an  impersonal  society, 
llie  next  best  thing  to  a  liandshake  or  a  kiss 
is  hearing  words  which  you  know  deep  down 
are  true. 

And  advertising,  bearing  the  weight  of  so- 
cial responsibility  as  It  does,  should  always 
speak  straight  and  clear  and  well.  In  its 
basic  communications  with  the  c«5nsumer. 
through  its  advertising,  business  can  afford 
to  speak  in  no  other  fashion. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  Invisible  Man  him- 
self. The  key  man  of  our  society,  the  man 
who  takes  more  risks,  works  longer  hours, 
under  greater  pressure  tlian  any  other — and 
who  gets  less  public  credit  for  It. 

Long  ago  he  used  to  be  the  man  in  the 
big  house  on  the  hill.  His  Idiosyncracies  were 
known  and  discussed.  He  was  either  loved  or 
hated — but  at  least  he  was  recognized — as  an 
individual. 

Today,  he'  is  known  only  to  his  peers.  No 
one  else  knows  who  he  is.  where  he  lives,  or 
what  he  stands  for  as  an  individual. 

'The  communications  media  are  crowded 
with  statesmen,  politicians,  entertainers,  and 
ordinary  citizens  airing  their  gripes,  but 
somehow  the  businessman,  the  man  who 
really  makes  things  go  around,  has  gotten 
left  out.  His  critics  are  part  of  the  communi- 
cations environment,  but  he  is  not. 

Sometimes  he  thinks  of  himself  as  a  pub- 
lic figure,  but  more  often  than  not.  this  Is 
an  Illusion  created  at  conventions — where 
businessmen  spend  so  much  time  talking  to 
each  other.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  time 
has  come  for  the  maker,  the  head  of  the  busi- 
ness to  once  again  become  part  of  the  vistble 
environment  of  our  society.  He  can  become, 
under  the  right  circumstances,  the  most  ef- 
fective means  of  closing  the  gap  of  under- 
suinding  Ijetween  business  and  public  be- 
cause he  is  a  man  and  not  a  medium,  a  per- 
son and  not  a  slogan. 

I  suggest  he  has  two  means  at  his  disposal. 
Neither  is  new.  and  both  are  being  used,  but 
not  widely  enough. 

The  first  route  was  chosen  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  company  we  do  business  with  in  a 
medium  sized  city  in  the  Mid-west.  He  and 
two  cr  three  other  businessmen  there  per- 
ceived that  their  city  was  on  the  verge  of 
civil  strife.  This  was  due  partly  to  the  fact 
that  an  open  housing  ordinance  had  been 
bottled  tip  in  a  committee  of  the  town  coun- 
cil for  several  months,  aggravating  an  at- 
mosphere of  deep  suspicion  in  the  black  com- 
munity. This  businessman  personally,  openly. 
and  quite  visibly  led  the  fight  to  have  this 
ordinance  fairly  considered  and  acted  upon 
by  the  Council  at  large.  And  partly  at  least  as 
a  result  of  his  actions,  civil  balance  was  pre- 
served in  that  city.  Now,  the  point  Is  that 
regardless  of  how  any  citizen  of  that  town 
feels   about   open   housing — they   now   know 
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from  his  own  words,  first  hand,  where  this 
busiiiessman  stands. 

Tliey  know  that  he  cares  about  his  com- 
munity, and  Is  willing  to  fight  for  what  he 
thinks  Is  right.  He.  as  an  individual,  has 
become  part  of  the  visible  environment  of 
that  town— and  in  that  town,  both  short  and 
long  term  business,  as  well  a.s  the  i  iwn  it- 
self, will  have  been  well  served. 

Of  course  businessmen  all  over  the  coun- 
try have  for  years  been  lending  their  names 
and  their  time  and  giving  their  money  t) 
worthy  c.iu&es— and  many  h.ive  persoiially 
and  visibly  led  attacks  on  a  wide  variety  oi 
social  problems.  But  wh.U  I  am  saying  is  that 
for  business  to  remain  a  fully  accepted  mem- 
ber of  an  increasingly  depersonalized  and 
complex  society — business  has  to  be  repre- 
sented personally,  first  hand  and  all  tlie 
time  by  Its  own  leaders. 

Business  can  make  belter  use  of  tlie  media 
to  project  the  words,  the  Impact  of  personal 
leadership.  For  .several  years  now  the  Xerox 
Company  and  its  officers  have  boldly  Identi- 
fied themselves  via  television  with  leading 
social  issues  and  the  most  advanced  an 
forms.  The  Standard  Oil  Comp.iny  of  New 
Jersey  lias,  and  is.  doing  the  s.ime.  And  yet 
there  is  a  growing  need  on  a  broad  front 
for  personalization  of  issues  by  businessmen 
on  tlie  populrir  media.  I  am  not  talking  here 
about  defensive  statements  on  the  contribu- 
tions of  business  to  the  common  good  I  don't 
think  this  kind  of  c<5mmunications  work. 
They  are  necessarily  too  abstract.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  bold  and  visible  deeds,  acts,  of 
esportsal.  sponsorship,  advocacy,  that  clearly 
Identify  the  businessman  as  a  living,  breath- 
ing, thinking,  and  fighting  Individual — rather 
than  as  part  of  a  great,  grey,  impersonal 
monolith. 

Managers  mii.st  manage  their  businesses. 
This  is  our  first  obligation.  But  if  we  seek 
to  Improve  the  environment  in  which  we  do 
business,  we  had  Jill  better  recognize  ilie  gap 
that  exists  between  business  and  home.  It  Is 
a  gap  that  has  only  been  created  perhaps  ten 
percent  by  knaves.  The  other  ninety  i>ercent 
by  the  gradual  depersonalization  of  relations 
between  business  and  the  common  man.  And 
when  you  have  a  problem  of  communica- 
tions, the  only  solution  is  to  communicate  in 
the  most  meaningful  way  you  cin.  And  this 
means  in  American  society  today  tliat  Amer- 
ican businessmen  must  speak  loud,  speak 
clear,  and  speak  simple  But  above  all.  they 
must  speak. 


POSTAL  SERVICE  MUST  REMAIN  AT 
PRESENT  LEVEL 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  15.  1968 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  laws  of 
mathematics  are  immutable. 

Postmaster  General  Watson  has  dis- 
covered that  and  the  mail-usins:  public 
will  discover  it  very  soon  unless  the  Postal 
Service  is  permitted  to  have  the  man- 
power necessary  to  cope  with  its  con- 
otantly  increasing  workload. 

Mail  volume  this  year  i.s  expected  to 
reach  at  least  84  billion  pieces.  Mail  vol- 
ume in  1966  was  less  than  76  billion 
!)ieces.  Despite  this  fact,  the  postal  serv- 
ice is  requiied  under  the  ta.x  bill  to  cut 
back  its  employment  to  1966  levels. 

Postmaster  General  Watson  pointed 
out  last  Friday  what  this  will  do  to  postal 
employment.  He  said: 

This  means  a  total  loss  to  us  in  this  fiscal 
year  of  30,780  workers.  It  comes  in  two  cate- 
gories—15,780  Who  were  needed  to  meet  the 
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growth  of  mail  volume,  but  can't  be  hired, 
and  15.000  wlio  will  not  be  replaced  when 
lliey  retire,  quit  or  leave  the  service  tliroush 
other  means  of  attrition. 

Over  a  four-year  period-  when  our  tot.il 
volume  of  mail  will  grow  to  912  billion  pieces, 
we  must  cut  back  our  workforce  to  086. OOo 
people  while  filling  only  three  out  ol  four 
job  vaciuicics. 

The  postal  service  should  be  exempted 
from  the  employment  ceiling  impo.sed  by 
the  tax  bill.  This  would  not  increase  tlie 
postal  budget.  But  it  would  peimit  the 
Post  Office  ti)  maintf.in  .soivicr  ai  irs 
present  level. 
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MARATHON   MARVEL  NOW  DANCES 
TO   JUKEBOX   TUNES 


BATA  GIVES  FIRST  GIFT  TO  SALVA- 
TION  ARMY 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    llAKYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  15.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  Mr.  Speakei', 
The  Bata  Shoe  Co.,  of  Belcamp,  Md.,  re- 
cently opened  a  drive  to  raise  $160,000 
to  build  a  new  community  service  center 
for  the  Salvation  Army.  I  would  like  to 
commend  this  fine  endeavor  by  includ- 
ing the  following  article  in  the  Record: 

Bata  C;ivi:s  First  Gift  to  Salvation   Ar.mv 
Drive 
Bata     Shoe    Corporation     kicked     off     tlie 

Great"  Gifts  dlvi.sion  of  the  CapiUil  Fund 
Campaign  to  raise  $100,000  minimum  to  build 
a  new  Community  .Service  Center  for  the 
Salvation  Army,  serving  Harford  and  Cecil 
Counties,  at  a  meeting  held  this  week.  Augus- 
tine Dolezal,  President,  announced.  "Bata 
Shoe  Company  believes  so  strongly  in  tlie 
important  work  this  agency  is  doing  tor  our 
area  thai  it  is  our  intent  to  contribuie  $2,000 
for  each  of  tlie  5  years  of  the  campaign  pledge 
period.  We  also  are  organizing  a  company- 
wide  solicitation  of  our  employees  to  occur 
Uie  end  of  July  for  this  worthy  project." 

At  this  kick  off  meeting.  Judge  Albert  P. 
Close.  General  Campaign  Chairman,  an- 
nounced other  initial  gifts:  $10,000  from  Les- 
ter J.  Conkling  of  Aberdeen,  Chairman  of 
The  Salvation  Army  .\dvlsory  Board.  $3,000 
from  an  anonymous  Harford  County  busi- 
ness, and  other  pledges  tor  a  total  of 
$31,300.53. 

The  "Great"  Gifts  division  is  Uie  first  ac- 
tual solicitation  in  The  Salvation  Army  effort 
to  raise  a  minimum  of  $160,000  to  build  a 
new  Community  Service  Center  U)  meet  the 
needs  of  the  local  Salvation  Army's  exieii- 
slve  welfare  and  character-building  program. 
This  division  includes  individuals,  business 
firms,  and  other  organizations  c.tpable  ol 
gi\-ing  more  than  $1,000  over  a  5-year  pledge 
period.  Many  prominent  individuals  have 
agreed  to  work  on  beliaU  of  the  Salvation 
Army  in  tliis  project.  Among  those  working 
on  tlie  "Greai"  Gifts  division  are:  from  Aber- 
deen—Lester J  Conkling.  J.  Wilmer  Cronin. 
Howard  Falk.  Richard  Harvey.  Lynn  Tanner. 
Rev.  Weldon  Bittikofer.  from  Bel  Air — 
Werner  Buchal.  Mrs.  Brodnax  Cameron.  Jr., 
John  Pons.  Woodley  Richardson.  Howard 
Marshall.  Charles  Irwin.  Paul  Lefever.  Albert 
Close,  from  Belcamp — Augustine  Dolezal. 
Frank  Novak,  from  Churchville — Mitchelle 
Coale.  from  Conowingo — Paul  English.  Henry 
Roberts,  from  Cecilton — S.imuel  F.  DuPoiit, 
from  Creswell.  John  Gayley.  from  Edge- 
wood — Eugene  Ekblad.  John  Wise,  from  Havre 
de  Grace — George  Hipkins.  Cecil  Sale.  Charles 
Siephans.  J.  Lawson  Gilbert.  Harry  Mitchell. 
Dr.  Gunther  Hirsch.  Arnold  Pfaffenbach. 
Fred  Bergren.  and  from  Joppa — .Albert  Wise. 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 
i:.'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  15.  1968 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  num- 
ber cf  years  tiie  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
each  Sunday  has  presented  a  "Bioaiaphy 
ill  Brir;  ■  oi  a  local  citizen  who  has  made 
an  impact  on  our  conimunity. 

La.st  week  one  Anthony  James  Castle 
was  so  honored. 

In  this  day  and  ase  with  .so  many  j^eo- 
);1.'  omiJlainiiifr.  Tony's  biography  wa.s 
paiticulaily  inspirational.  Haviim  ju.sl 
letunied  from  an  international  confer- 
ence in  Geneva.  Switzerland,  I  heard 
V.  Olid  complaints  first  hand.  Tony's  biog- 
laphy  proved  that  it  can  happen  in 
Ameiica.  Today  we  have  over  2  million 
people  w  ho  are  on  the  w  aitlng  list  to  come 
to  America,  but  not  one  on  any  list  desir- 
ing to  leave  the  United  States.  America 
can  be  thankful  that  the  Castelluccio 
family  chose  Ameiica  Uj  become  ilieir 
adopted  country.  In  their  so  doina.  we 
gained  Tony  Castle. 

I  w  i.sh  this  "Biography  in  Brief"  couid 
be  read  by  all  those  who  think  oppor- 
tunity in  this  great  land  is  pa.s.se.  The 
shoeshine  boy  can  still  wind  up  owning 
a  shoe  factoiy.  The  Beacon  Journal  arti- 
cle follows: 

M.\RATHON      Marvi-l      Now      Dancis     i.i 

JtTfEBox  Tunes 

(By  Kenneth  F.  Cole) 

A  single  jukebox  and  eight  coin-operated 
liockey  games.  Not  much  to  build  a  business 
out  of.  Tony  Castle  did. 

But  he  had  to  convince  a  lot  oi  people 
tliat  he  belonged  in  tlie  coin-operated  vend- 
iii?  business.  That  took  24-hour-a-day  doing. 

It  started  with  the  Jukebox  and  the  hockey 
games  Tony  bought  when  he  came  out  of 
the  Army  in  1946.  He  was  34  and  had  no  Job 
to  come  back  to  when  he  doffed  his  uniform. 
"Like  a  lot  of  guys,  I  went  into  ilie  service 
with  nothing  and  came  out  the  s.ime  way." 
smiled  Tony.  "I  knew  I  had  to  get  started 
fashioning  a  career  or  I  was  g'Jng  to  be  one 
glorious  flop." 

Jukeboxes  and  other  coin-operated  gadgets 
(even  slot  machines)  fa.sclnated  Tony  Castle. 
from  the  time  he  was  a  vounsster  on  North 
Hill. 

"I  was  plenty  nai\e.  too.  A  guy  like  me  Ju.st 
doesn't  suddenly  decide  he  wants  to  put 
jukeboxes  into  places  and  start  collecting 
coins.  It  didn't  take  me  long  to  find  out  that 
other  guys  were  In  this  business.  They  didn't 
like  newcomers."  ' 

But  Tony  got  his  jukebox  into  the  Green 
Room  at  the  Howe  Hotel,  now  closed  And 
he  KOL  the  hockey  game  boards  into  other 
spots.  Miniature  players  could  be  moved 
about,  chasing  a  metal  puck  after  coins  were 
inserted. 

Established  operators  of  jukelxix  busi- 
nesses harassed  the  5-foot.  4'a-iiich  Castle. 
They  offered  proprietors  of  bars,  restaurants 
and  lounges  wonderful  deals  to  keep  Tonys 
machines  out. 

"They  would  do  almost  anything  to  keep 
me  from  getting  established.  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  so  many  friends.  I  don't  think  I 
ever  would  have  made  it.  I  Just  had  to  pro- 
vide better  service  than  the  other  guys.  When 
somebody's  jukebox  went  bad.  I  had  to  get 
it  back  into  operation  in  a  hurry." 

Tony  rented  a  truck  which  he  drove  him- 
self to  haul  his  Jukeboxes  and  make  repairs. 
"I   even   had   to   scrounee    telephone   service 
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he  has  helped 


iB  the  early  days  But  we  got  more  and  more 
locations  for  music  and  began  branching 
out  " 

Now  Tony's  Castle  Music  Co.  ( he's  presi- 
dent and  sole  owner)  has  Jukebuxes,  ci^aret 
machines  and  plped-in  background  music  In 
scores  of  the  lop  restaurants,  lounges,  short- 
order  houses,  professional  offices  and  motels 
in  the  area. 

Because  he  reniembered  his  struggles  and 
those  early  years  on  North  Hill.  Tony  has 
tried  to  help  others  along  the  way.  He's 
a  big  booster  lor  the  United  Fund  and  other 
organized  charities. 

Btit  the  scores  of  little  peopled 
directly  tell  his  story,  too. 

"If  you  can't  give  somebc^djf  n  lift  when 
t>iey  need  It.  you  haven't  learned  nuich  iiboiit 
life."  is  the  way  he  puts  it.  ABd  with  it  all 
goes  that  broad  smile.  ' 

The  name  Tony  Castle  was  a  familiar  one 
around  Akron  before  he  went  Into  business. 
Thousands  who  watched  the  dark-haired 
former  professional  dancer  (jt's  gray  now 
b)it  It's  still  all  there)  in  the  ballroom 
marathons  at  East  Market  Clardens  knew 
him. 

The  miH-athon  dance  craze  fnded  in  Ak- 
ron on  Aug.  3.  1932.  the  day  a  isily  ordinance 
banning  It  went  into  effect. 

The  night  before,  a  sultry ;  evening,  tiny 
Tony  and  his  blond  partnei,  Kitty  Kav- 
anaugh.  won  the  final  niara;.hon  at  East 
Market    Gardens,    long    ago    t<}rn    down. 

Tony  and  Kitty  shuffled  2.8|D  hours— over 
three  months — to  crawl  off  vlith  the  cash, 
trophies  and  other  loot  that  \ient  with  first 
place  or  to  the  last  on  their  feet. 

"You  have  to  remember  the  ii  arathon  craze 
hit  during  the  Depression.  I  j  ked  to  dance 
and  they  were  handing  out  c^Bh  to  folks  to 
compete.  I  got  suits,  shoes,  spa  ;hettl  dinners, 
everything  just  to  advertise  th  i  donor  on  my 
back  during  marathons,"  Ton  i  recalled. 

How  do  youngsters"  popula  dances  com- 
pare today? 

"When  I  see  .some  of  the  dan  ing  on  TV  to- 
day. I  wonder  how  I  could  t  ive  called  my 
performance  'eccentric,'  "  smi  !d  Tony.  "We 
at  least  danced  with  panne  b.  Today  you 
can't  tell  which  boy  is  dancii  g  with  which 
girl    It's  cras.y." 

Anthony  James  Castelluccii  was  born  in 
Waukegan.  111..  March  25.  1  12.  one  of  a 
family  of  seven.  His  mother  |led  when  he 
was  13  and  the  family  moved  round  a  bit — 
Chicago.  New  York — before  enl  ang  tip  in  Ak- 
ron. His  father  went  to  work  ai  Goodrich,  re- 
tiring after  40  years.  He  died  jti  1961. 

Tony  went  to  Bryan  Schoolj  and  to  North 
High  School.  "I  went  to  hlghj  school  Just  a 
few  weeks.  I  had  to  quit  to  helj  I  out  at  home. 
I  shined  shoes  at  the  Star  ShO)  Repair,  hus- 
tled odd  jobs,  anything  to  ml  ike  a  buck.  I 
think  I  learned  my  first  dan  (e  steps  from 
other  shoe  shiners." 

During  his  days  as  a  danc  (r  he  became 
known  professionally  as  Tony  [Castle.  "Who- 
ever heard  of  a  name  like  Tor  f  Castellucclo 
in  lights?" 

Along  came  the  war  and  Tol  ly.  two  names 
and  all.  went  into  the  Army.  Hi  landed  in  the 
1252nd  Combat  Engineers  atl  Camp  Swift. 
Texas.  He  spent  two  years  in] Texas,  almost 
enough  to  (gualify  him  for  lone  Stardom 
when  his  outfit  was  ordered  ov  irseas. 

"I  saw  a  lot  of  Europe  befoi  ^  getting  that 
discharge."  Tony  said.  "I  guesj  that  whetted 
my  interest  in  travel.  I've  be  in  back  there 
four  times  since  and  Im  plann  tig  to  go  again 
next  year.  But  nothing  looke  1  belter  than 
petting  back  to  Akron  and  ma  mg  my  move 
inio  the  coin  box  business.  " 

Tony  s  early  years  in  the  vei  ding  business 
wire  made  tougher  because  t  |e  public  was 
suspicious  of  anyone  making  I  living  Irom 
coins  dropped  into  slots.  It  Jui  I  wasn't  con- 
sidered legitimate.  [ 

So  Tony,  with  some  of  his  J  riends  in  the 
eaijie  enterprises.  Ed  George,  diaries  Marvin 
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and   others,   organized   the   Summit   County 
Music  Operators'  Association 

"We  wanted  to  be  a  part  of  the  community. 
Now  we  take  part  in  the  United  Fund.  Area 
Development  Committee  and  other  worth- 
while ventures.  We've  brought  some  stability 
and  good  will  Into  our  business  and  proved 
we're  good  citizens."  s.iid  Tony. 

For  the  last  10  years.  Tony  has  played  a 
big  role  in  the  acllvitlerf  of  Boys  Town  of 
Italy,  operated  In  Rome  by  Msgr.  John  Car- 
roll Abbey.  Since  World  War  II  Boys  Town 
has  helped  orphaned  boys  get  an  education 
and  aiciiilre  a  trade  Orotips  throughout  the 
United  fc^t.ites  help  to  finance  Boys  Town. 

Tony  married  Fn.nces  Nell  Gains  on  Jan.  5 
1950.  "Tlie  business  I'm  in  rtqulres  an  under- 
standing wife  because  of  the  long  hours.  I've 
^•ot  one."  smiles  Tony. 

The  Castles  have  lived  for  10  years  at  2515 
Falls  av..  in  Cuyahoga  Falls.  There  Tony 
spends  nil  his  .spare  time.  A  French  poodle 
■  Oilm"  and  a  cat  "Kitty"  complete  Uie  fam- 
ily, although  the  Castles  have  nieces  and 
nephews  staying  with  them  most  of  the  time. 

"We  have  them  with  us  so  much  that  It's 
the  next  best  thing  to  having  children  of 
yoiir  own."  Tony  says. 

Castle  likes  to  swim,  play  a  little  golf  and 
work  in  the  yard  when  he  can.  "Th.it  golf  Is 
a  problem  though  because  I  can't  play  much 
and  li's  no  fun  when  everybody  can  hit  the 
ball  but  you." 

Travel,  vacations  In  Puerto  Rico  or  "any- 
where to  get  away  for  a  few  days"  provide 
the  5C-year-old  Tony's  relaxation. 

He  drinks  and  smokes  very  little,  unusual 
for  a  man  who  has  spent  so  much  time  In 
bars  and  lounges.  "I  light  an  occasional  cig- 
arette out  of  habit,  but  I  never  Inhale  them." 
And  I  switch  brands  as  often  as  I  buy  them." 

But  his  first  love  are  machines  Into  which 
people  drop  coins  and  get  something  for  Uieir 
dough. 

"I've  had  offers  to  sell  the  business.  But  I'd 
be  right  back  where  I  was  when  I  came  out 
of  the  Army.  Nothing  to  do.  even  though  Id 
have  money  to  do  it  with." 

He  won't  sell    He  likes  the  action. 


July  15,  1968 


VIETNAM     WAR— TOO    LONG    AND 
FAR  TOO  FRUSTRATING 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN.  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  15.  1968 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
undeclared  war  in  Vietnam  is  a  source 
of  frustration  among  most  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  as  well  as  Members 
of  the  other  body,  and  most  of  our  in- 
dividual constituents. 

Scarely  understood  in  origin,  even  less 
undei'stood  in  direction  and  solution,  it 
is  a  war  of  words,  weapons,  and  waste. 
The  socioeconomic,  not  to  mention  the 
political  or  psychological,  impact  of  that 
war  is  felt  not  only  within  our  country 
and  in  Vietnam  itself,  but  in  most  states 
throughout  the  world. 

To  try  to  say  to  what  extremity  these 
hostilities  will  lead  and  what  the  future 
effects  the  quagmii'e  will  render  to  our 
Nation  and  world  is  worthless  .specula- 
tion. Not  one  of  us  knows  for  sure,  or 
can  know  for  that  matter.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  every  person  in  the  United 
States  does  know  and  perceive  is  that 
we  are  experiencing  an  ever-increasing 
loss  of  our  human  resources,  material 
and  prestige,  and  losing  them  to  .a  seem- 
ingly futile  cause. 


The  following  editorial  from  the 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Dispatch,  on  June  23, 
1968,  expresses  quite  concisely  the  facts, 
feelings  and  fears  that  evolve  from  that 
frustrating  war; 

Vietnam   War — Too  Long  and  Par  Too 

FBI'STRATINO 

The  war  in  Vietnam  today  became  the 
longest  in  America's  history — six  years,  six 
months,  one  day—  far  too  long  and  far  too 
frustrating. 

And  most  ex.'i'perating  of  all  Is  that  the 
end  to  this  eNpendlture  of  American  blood 
and  treasure  l.s  not  in  sight. 

So  far.  that  conflict  in  far-away  Southea.st 
Asia  has  cost  about  25.000  American  lives 
and  billion  upon  billion  in  dollars. 

.And  the  cost  continues  al  the  rate  of  about 
300  lives  and  a  half  billion  dollars  each  and 
every  week. 

The  buildup  in  the  cost  in  -American  lives 
h.as  been  steady  In  1964,  there  was  an  aver- 
age of  three  GIs  killed  per  week.  In  1905  the 
average  rose  to  26.  in  1966  to  96.  in  1967  to 
180  and  so  far  this  year  the  average  has  been 
379. 

This  conflict  Is  not  an  official  war.  It  has 
not  been  so  declared  by  the  United  Slates 
Congress. 

Thus  the  start  of  the  war  is  dated  from  the 
day  when  the  first  American  was  killed 
there — on  Dec.  22.  1961.  Actually.  America 
has   been    involved    in   the   area   since    1954 

Th.it  first  American  killed  in  Vietnam 
combat  was  an  amiable  Tennessean,  James 
Thomas  Davis  an  Army  Specialist  4  He  was 
cut  down  by  Viet  Cong  bullets  on  a  road 
near  Saigon. 

Since  then,  the  warfare  has  droned  on  and 
on  until  its  length  has  set  a  record — er.ising 
the  tenure  of  America's  first  war.  the  battle 
for  national  independence  which  started 
April  19.  1775,  at  Lexington  and  lasted  until 
the  enemy  surrendered  at  Yorktown  Oct.  19. 
1781. 

In  many  respects  that  first  war  and  the 
current  conflict  are  alike.  Mainly,  there  Is  a 
fight  for  independence  against  a  singularly 
authoritarian  rule. 

But  there  Is  a  distinct  difference,  too. 

That  historic  Revolutionary  War  was  an 
all-out  military  effort  and  it  was  concluded 
in  classic  milltari-  fashion — by  the  surrender 
of  the  enemy. 

Today's  war  in  Vietnam  holds  no  such  pros- 
pect. Even  the  departing  American  com- 
mander. Gen.  William  Westmoreland,  has 
ruled  out  a  "classic  victory"  for  the  Ameri- 
cans. Instead,  he  believes  that  because  of  our 
national  policy  of  not  expanding  the  war.  the 
enemy  must  be  forced  to  pay  a  continually 
higher  price  to  a  point  where  he  no  longer 
can  tolerate  it — 

Or  until  the  peace  negotiators  in  Paris 
reach  some  kind  of  agreement  on  paper 
which  will  yield  an  armistice. 

But  in  Paris,  the  war  of  words  matches 
the  war  of  bullets — frustratingly  endless. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  has  set  a  record — for 
length — but  for  little  else  aboiii  which  this 
nation  can   be  proud. 


Jiihj   1.',,   1908 


THE       PUEBLO  —HOW    LONG,    MR. 
PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Moitduy.  July  15.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  175th  day  the  U.SS.  Pueblo  and 
her  crew  have  been  in  North  Korean 
hands. 


SPEECH  GIVEN  BY  ELTON  R  CUDE. 
PAST  COMMANDER.  20th  DIS- 
TRICT. THE  AMERICAN  LEGION- 
INDEPENDENCE  DAY  CELEBRA- 
TION HEMIRFAIR.  JULY  4     1968 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

1  'K    TKXAS 

I.V    IHE  HOUbE  OF  REPREbLN  I  ATIVK.S 

Monday.  July  15.  1968 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
occasion  of  July  4.  the  Worlds  Pair  in 
San  Antonio.  Tex..  HcmisFair  1968,  was 
tlie  scene  of  a  significant  anni\ersary 
celebration.  A  distingui.shed  San  Anto- 
nian,  Mr.  Elton  Cude.  who  is  presently 
district  clerk  of  Bexar  County,  and  is 
also  the  past  commander.  20th  District, 
American  Legion,  made  a  most  impres- 
sive and  enli'jhteiiiii'i  speech.  I  insert 
Mr.  Cude's  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

SpfegiI  Oiven  by  Elton   R.  Ci  m  .  Past  Com- 
MANues.  20th  District  the  A.merican   Le- 

l.ION — iNUlPENDLNCr  DAY  CELEBRATION 

HemisFair.  July  4.  1968 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  bo\.-i  and  girls. 
.Americans  all:  Today  we  mark  the  lU2nd 
anniversary  of  the  birth  ol  the  greatest  na- 
tion ever  conceived  by  the  mind  ol  man 
under  the  guidance  of  God.  the  United  States 
of  America. 

America  was  conceived  somewhat  lu  the 
nature  of  a  noble  experiment  In  the  mind 
and  affairs  of  men  She  w.ts  born  ol  a  burn- 
ing desire  in  the  minds  and  the  he:(rts  of 
the  founding  fathers  to  win  for  themselves 
and  to  hold  for  future  generations  the  basic 
values  of  human  dignity  :uid  iiidi\ldtial 
freedom. 

Our  Constitution  was  the  climax  of  the 
hopes,  the  dreams,  the  aspirations,  the  pallia, 
the  sufferings,  the  defeats  in  battles  and 
the  v'ctory  In  war  against  a  mighty  empire 
whose  desires  were  to  govern  us  from  a  far 
distant  shore.  It  Is  for  us  the  living  to  re- 
member the  meaning  of  this  observance  ol 
Independence  Day  If  we  will  p:iuse  fur  a 
moment  and  consider  a  few  of  the  beautiful 
pnges  of  history  of  our  republic,  we  may  re- 
capture the  thrill  ol  this  iiev.-.  bold  and  dar- 
ing adventure. 

If  we  will  but  turn  bitrk  these  paaes  we 
will  find,  liinding  on  the  shores  of  this  un- 
explored, strange  and  unknown  land,  groups 
of  persons  lookinc  lor  the  greatest  and  most 
priceless  Intangible  objects  known  to  man — 
freedom  and  liberty 

It  took  a  people  rii  strong  cour.ige  ;ind 
principle  to  leave  the  land  ol  their  birth, 
their  families  and  their  friends  but  this  was 
necessary,  for  in  their  homeland,  they  had 
no  freedom  and  because  of  persecution  for 
their  beliefs  they  made  this  long  voyage  to 
this    welcome    land. 

This  was  a  hardy  srock.  It  had  to  be.  for 
the  wPiik  died  on  the  way  and  the  fearful 
never    tried. 

We  ro;vd  of  the  Purit-ins  who  landed  at 
Plymouth  Rock  in  1G20  and  wrote  that  fa- 
mous document,  the  Mayflower  Compact — 
only  17  lines — the  first  document  written  on 
-American  soil  which  begins  "In  the  name  of 
God.  Amen." 

In  1624  how  James  1  revoked  the  charter 
of  the  Virginia  Company  because  he  liated 
.uid  detested  the  representative  House  of 
Burgesses  and  how  Nathaniel  Bacon  won  the 
victory  over  Governor  Bergeley.  Foundation 
for  what  wiis  to  be  known  as  American,  for 
at  this  early  date  it  was  shown  that  the 
Colonists  could  unite  and  die  for  that  prin- 
ciple  regarded   as    the   rights   of   free   men. 

Then  the  first  American  Revolution  when 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  rose  and  over- 
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threw  the  despotic  Sir  Edmund  Aiidro.=;  who 
ruled  with  a  iiuiUed  fi.-.l  and  ruthlessly 
curbed  the  town  meetings,  restricted  Justice 
111   the  courts  and   freedom  of   the   press 

During  this  period  of  time  many  races  oi 
pf'.iple  had  migrated  to  .Americi  I'lie  EnglLsli. 
Welsh.  French.  German.  Dutch.  Iri.sh.  Scot.'Ii. 
Swedish.  Swiss.  Hebrews  and  Negroes.  With 
this  came  a  toleration  ol  beliels.  e.^peolally 
111  the  Held  of  religion.  We  nuisl  remember 
iha.  that  excepting  Georgia,  which  w.is  for- 
ni.illy  pl.inted  by  the  Briti.sh  Go\i-iiiineai 
all  the  oihiT  colonies  wore  set  lied  by  tr.d- 
ing  Companies,  religious  groups.  I.iHil  .-.pe.-u- 
l.it,irs  and  others.  England  <l:d  n.i!  even 
dre.im  that  a  new  nation  was  lK*ing  b..rn 
We  read  ol  the  acts  that  li-llowt-d.  the  »  <t 
Itself  thai  Listed  8  ye.irs — but  i.ie  ac-tu.^l 
revolution  lasted  over  150  ye.irs.  be^innlii:; 
with  the  first  landing  on  Amerii-m  slior^^s.. 
The  acts,  the  riots,  the  mis.s.icres.  tlie  i?.i 
parly,  the  committees  of  c.irrc-p>iideiic-e.  all 
were  ihe  conliiiuatlon  ol  their  i:iiih  in  CiG:l 
and  their  reg.ird  lor  the  iight.s  oi  man 

That  fiery  and  flaming  orator.  Ta  trick 
Henry,  the  extremist  from  Williamsburg,  who 
rofo  on  that  long,  hot  eventliil  d.iy  in  the 
House  ol  Burgesses,  a  special  session,  to  de- 
lide  and  determine  whether  Virginia  should 
.•■T'ci-:  peace  or  join  with  the  other  colonists 
His  rintting  words  were  "you  try  peace  bin 
there  is  no  peace.  Il  we  want  freedom,  let 
us  hght  for  i'  Victory  l.s  not  alw.iys  for  the 
!>troiig.  lor  there  Is  a  just  God  thai  preslde.s 
over  the  destinies  of  men  and  nations  and 
i<(//  Rive  us  our  freedom.  If  this  be  treason- 
then  make  the  most  of  it  As  lor  nie  cive  me 
liljerty  or  give  me  death." 

We  know  well  of  the  resoUiiion  o:  Richard 
Henry  Lee  of  Virginia  on  June  7.  1776  ii.sklni; 
that  "these  colonies  ought  and  oi  a  right 
should  be  tree  "  and  the  five-man  committee 
ihairmaned  by  yet  another  Virginian.  Thoma? 
Jc-(lerson.  to  write  that  immorial  document 
which  begins  •When  in  the  course  ol  human 
cents  it  becomes  necessary."  etc.  and  em- 
bixU-lng  -We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
e'ldent.  that  all  men  are  created  equal  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain inalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness" 
and  ending  with  "and  for  the  support  of  this 
declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  pro- 
tection of  divine  providence,  we  mutually 
pledge  to  e.ich  other,  our  lives,  our  fortunes 
and  our  sacred   honor." 

VoT  eittht  loiif;  years,  enduring  untold  suf- 
iiring  and  hardship,  armed  with  little  more 
than  raw  courage  and  a  firm  belief  In  God 
and  in  the  principles  for  which  thev  fought 
our  forefathers  battled  this  mighty  empire 
to  a  standstill  and  snatched  victory  from  the 
Jawsol  imminent  defeat. 

This  is  llie  moral  fibre  of  which  America 
is  made— courage,  u  belief  in  God  and  dedi- 
cation to  principles.  These  are  the  qualities 
that  were  required  to  win  freedom.  These 
arc  the  s.iine  qualities  needed  by  each  suc- 
ceeding peneralion  of  Americans,  lo  hold 
freedom,  as  new  and  powerful  forces  ol 
despotism  and  dictatorial  forces  rear  their 
heads,  seeking  to  destroy  thai  concept  ol 
government  embodied  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  The  concept  thai  govern- 
ments derive  their  just  powers  Irom  tne 
consent  of  the  governed. 

For  th.e  first  time  in  recorded  history  man 
had  given  credence  to  the  divine  "that  man 
is  endowed  by  his  Creator  with  certiUn  in- 
alienable rights." 

It  was  no  new  breed  ol  man  tliai  brought 
this  theory  into  being.  It  w.is  the  enlightened 
thinking  of  men  of  courage  and  o!  vision, 
who,  based  on  long  years  of  experience,  liv- 
ing under  forms  of  government,  not  to  their 
choosing,  concluded  that  no  individual  or 
social  group  could  be  permitted  to  exercise 
control  and  domination  orer  the  minds  of 
other  men. 

For  those  who  live  under  communism,  free- 
dom   is    but    a    fond    memory    to    those   old 
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enough  to  ha\e  enjoyed  its  blessing  and  to 
the  young,  but  a  dream  di.scus.sed  In  hushed 
secrecy  by  only  those  left  who  have  the  cour- 
ane  lo  talk  of  things  that  used  to  be. 

This  is  the  threat  that  laces  America  to- 
day, lor  we  are  one  of  the  remaining  free 
n.itiuns  that  block  the  path  of  Communist 
plans  to  dominate  the  world.  I'hore  Is  one 
all-litiporlant  difference  between  our  Nation 
and  the  late  of  those  capitulated  to  com- 
munism—we still  have  thai  freedom  for 
which  our  lorelathcrs  fought  and  died.  We 
still  cm  choose  between  freedom  and  slav- 
ery-liberty and  bondage. 

"Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty" 
and  we  cannot  .iiloid  to  i.iiior  in  our  efforts 
lo  keep  our  material  sirength  and  our  spir- 
itual and  moral  coiir.ige.  (iii  a  par,  if  not 
ahe.id  ol  that  ol  the  Communists.  We  cm 
even  less  a'lord  lo  allow  our.sclvrs  to  be  lulled 
p;to  a  sense  ol  complacency  through  Igno- 
rance ol.  or  indifference  to  the  problems  oi 
the  times. 

Freedom  can  be  lost  by  defaull  just  as 
surely  as  by  conquest  through  force  of  arms. 

F;verv  individual  American  is  Important  to 
the  cause  ol  freedom.  By  word  and  by  deed, 
in  our  evorv  day  living,  we  must  impress  the 
fact  that  we  in  America  enjoy  so  many  bless- 
in;'s  and  so  many  privileges,  denied  to  peoples 
ol  :  i)  many  other  lands  and  tongues  Our 
youth  should  be  taught  the  .sacrifices  re- 
CjUlrod  by  those  who  have  pone  Ijelore:  that 
tlio.se  blessings  could  be  preserved  for  them 
to  enjoy  this  day.  lor  upon  their  shoulders 
will  fall  the  responsibility  of  maintaining 
and  securing  those  blessings  of  llbertv  and 
ireedoiii  to  tlieirselves  and  to  their  posterity 

The  ri'al  purpose  of  this,  or  any  Independ- 
ence Day  observance  should  be  to  re\lve  a 
Klorious  reawakening'  throughout  the  land 
ol  the  free,  ol  the  true  "spirit  of  '76.  '  those 
things  that  have  made  America  treat  and 
have  kept  her  great,  and  iliese  are  the  tlung.s 
ri-quired  to  insure  that  she  will  remain  ihc 
land  ol   the  free  and  the  home  of  tlie  brave 

May  I  leave  you  with  ihese  words  of  the 
late  Lyman  Abbott  who  had  this  to  say  o! 
our  country  and  us  people:  He  who  looks 
upon  ihis  history  which  liis  fathers  have 
written  by  their  heroic  deeds,  who  .-.ccepts 
with  gratitude  the  inheritance  which  tlie\ 
have  bequeathed  to  him  and  who  highly 
resolves  lo  preserve  this  inheritance  unim- 
p.iired  and  to  pass  it  on  to  his  descendams. 
enlarged  and  enriched.  Is  a  true  American, 
be  his  Ijirthplace  and  his  parentage  wlua  ii 
mav. 


PROMISING    PLAN    IN    KNOLEWOOD 


HON.  WILUAM  T.  MURPHY 

nl-     ILLINOIS 
I.V    T.'f  E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESLNT.M  n  FS 

Monday.  July  15.  1968 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Ilhnois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  July  6.  1968.  the  Chicajio  Americans 
editorial  page  contained  an  excellent 
editorial  entitled  "Promising  Plan  in 
Englewood.  "  relative  to  a  new  study  pio- 
uiam  at  Chicago  State  College. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  this  article  and  under 
unanimous  consent  I  submit  tlic  article 
for  inclusion  in  the  Concressioxal 
Record,  as  follows: 

Promising    Pl.^.n    i.n    ExuLtwoon 

Chicago  Stale  college  in  Englewood  is  to 
be  commended  for  its  summer  program  in 
which  200  ghetto  youngsters  from  grades  7 
thru  12  study  mathematics,  literature,  an, 
and  music  under  college  student  volunteers 
working  as   teacher-counselors. 

It  is  a  new  educational  experience  for 
these  youngsters,  wno  are  working  on  their 
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own  Initiative  without  the  usual  moUvAtion 
of  grades  or  promotion.  A  student-counselor 
ratio  of  7  to  1  allows  Individual  Inatniction 
unknown  In   most  ghetto  classrooms 

We'd  like  to  see  this  Idea  more  widespread 
because  of  the  dual  purpose  It  accomplishes: 
It  reaffirms  the  college's  commitment  to 
ghetto  youth,  and  it  will  bring  future  teach- 
ers an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
unique  problems  of  urban  children  during 
a  hot  sununer. 

"Our  hopes  are  high  for  success,"  the  col- 
lege president.  Dr.  Milton  Byrd.  says  "We 
are  confident  the  program  will  be  a  model 
lor  the  future"  We,  too.  wish  the  college 
success;  if  the  program  catches  on  gener.'illy, 
the  promise  Is  great 


RACIAL  REFORM  AT  SAN  JOSE 
STATE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

-Monday,  July  15.  1968 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  featured  article  in  the  July  8 
edition  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
justly  praises  the  great  work  of  San 
Jose'.s  leading  academician.  President 
Robert  Clark  of  San  Jose  State  College. 
The  piece  points  out  the  significant  and 
creative  steps  of  Dr.  Clark  and  the  col- 
lege in  furthering  interracial  communi- 
cation and  understanding.  Dr.  Clark,  to- 
gether with  students  and  professors,  has 
forged  an  atmosphere  in  which  educa- 
tion and  dialog  need  not  be  mutually 
exclusive. 

All  too  often,  efforts  toward  collegiate 
reform  are  generated  not  by  good  will 
and  compassion  but  by  fear.  Dr.  Clark's 
work  is  a  significant  exception  to  this 
rule.  He  and  his  colleagues  at  San  Jose 
State  have  well  imderstood  Ijenore  Ben- 
nett's statement  that  "Peace  is  the  pres- 
ence of  community,  not  the  absence  of 
conflict."  The  article  follows: 

Racial  Reform  at  San  Jose  State 
(By  Curtis  J.  Sltomer) 

San  Jose.  Calif. — The  black  militants  call 
It  "racism."  A  college  president.  Robert  D. 
Clark,  calls  it  "whlte-ism." 

Either  way.  both  say  they  want  to  erase 
It  from  the  blackboards  of  San  Jose  State 
College  here.  And  they  are  working  together 
to  do  so. 

This  urban,  slate-supported  school  has  a 
near-unique  approach  to  the  racial  crisis 
which  Is  rocking  college  campuses  across  the 
nation.  It  neither  bucks  nor  placates  Its 
minority  militants.  But  It  tries  to  gear  them 
In  to  the  educational  processes. 

For  example.  San  Jose  State  blacks  are 
developing  their  own  black  studies  courses^ 
in  history,  music,  art,  and  sociology. 

TEXTBOOKS    COLLECTED 

They  are  working  in  area  high  schools — 
under  the  College  Commitment  Program— as 
volunteer  counselors. 

They  are  collecting  used  textbooks  to  lend 
to  minority  and  other  underprivileged  stu- 
dents who  can't  afford  to  buy  them. 

They  are  working  with  school-admissions 
and  student-services  officials  to  facilitate  the 
enrollment  of  Negroes  and  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans. 

They  are  assisting  the  athletic  staff  to 
work  out  guidelines  to  eliminate  racial 
discrimination  In  Intercollegiate  rports. 
'  And  they  are  prodding  the  community 
surrounding  the  campus  to  provide  "open 
housing"  for  all  students. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Last  fall  these  same  forces — m&lnly  mili- 
tant black  students — hurled  angry  charges 
of  discrimination  at  college  officials  and 
threatened  the  campus  with  physical 
violence. 

CAME    CANCEl  EO 

The  school's  opening  varsity  football  game 
was  canceled  because  of  these  tensions.  And 
certain  community  and  state  leaders  re- 
sponded by  demanding  that  "disrupters"  be 
banned  from  the  campus. 

The  schools  president.  Dr.  Clark,  reacted 
differently,  however.  He  ."let  in  motion  a 
campuswide  investigation  of  alleged  dis- 
criminatory practices.  He  iisked  sororities 
and  fraternities  to  come  up  with  Inventive 
plans  to  integrate  their  groups.  He  appointed 
an  "omburt.^man"  to  listen  to  complaints 
about  unfair  treatment  of  students.  And  he 
opened  channels  for  meaningful  dialogue 
between  whites,  blacks,  Mexican-Americans, 
and  other  racial  groups. 

Dr  Clark  has  on  his  own  faculty  an  out- 
spoken, senring  critic  of  the  white  com- 
munity. Prof  Harry  Edwards.  This  towering 
lorrner  b.Tsketball  star  turned  sociologist  now 
IS  the  main  force  behind  the  threatened 
Olympic  boycott  by  American  Negroes. 

VALUES    IN    FOCCS 

To  many  whites.  Mr.  Edwards  Is  a  danger- 
ous agitator — dedicated  to  undercutting 
athletics  and  keeping  the  pot  boiling  on  the 
campuses.  But  to  Dr.  Clark — who  says  he 
wants  to  shake  his  school  loose  from  "insti- 
tutional inertia"  and  "Indifference  to  the 
great  problems  of  the  day" — he  is  a  valuable 
ally. 

"I've  learned  a  lot  about  the  values  of 
the  .American  male,"  confides  the  college 
president.  "Athletics  comes  first.  God, 
mother,  and  country  second. 

"People  are  angered  at  Edwards  really  be- 
cause  he   nas  upset   the  athletic   applecart." 

In  line  with  his  campaign  to  stamp  out 
"wiiite-lsm  '  at  his  school.  Dr.  Clark  Is  urging 
his  faculty  to  seek  out  minority  teachers. 
He  also  is  asking  financial  support  from  the 
local  San  Jose  business  community  to  sup- 
plement federal  funds  to  support  minority 
students  who  can't  afford  to  pay  lor  their 
own  educations. 

Next  fall,  the  school's  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Program  will  be  In  full  swing.  Funds 
now  are  available  to  assist  300  ghetto  young- 
sters. Program  ofBciaLs  would  like  to  enroll 
twice  this  number  of  "special"  students. 

More  than  100  of  the  college  faculty  mem- 
bers have  already  pledged  to  devote  at  least 
one  hour  a  week  next  year  to  tutoring  and 
counseling  these  new  admlttees.  And  mili- 
tant student  groups — including  United 
Black  Students  for  Action  (  UBSA )  and  Mexi- 
can-American Students  Coalition  (MASC)  — 
promise  to  help  with  their  orientation  to 
college  life. 

"These  are  our  brothers  and  sisters.  And 
we  want  them  to  feel  that  they  are  welcome 
here.  "  r.ays  Tim  Kn.owles,  president  of  the 
United  Black  Students.  Mr.  Knowle«,  who 
has  Just  earned  his  undergraduate  degree  at 
SJSC,  Is  remaining  on  campus  to  assist  with 
the  new  Educational  Opportunity  Program. 

MOTIVATION    STRESSED 

"Some  of  these  kids  are  from  the  hard-core 
ghetto.  "  he  says.  "Their  high-school  coun- 
selors told  them  they  didn't  have  It  to  go  to 
college,  and  many  of  them  believed  it  until 
we  came  along  and  gave  them  hope. 

"Black  people  are  motivated  by  what  they 
hear  from  other  Successful  black  people." 

Mr.  Knowles — as  do  many  of  his  black  col- 
leagues— insists  that  "racism"  still  exists  at 
San  Jose  State  College.  But  he  sees  definite 
progress  being  made  at  erasing  It. 

And  Dr.  Clark — who  quickly  admits  that 
his  campus  still  harbors  the  seeds  of  tur- 
moil— is  moderately  optimistic  about  the 
futtire. 

"Many  of  our  rules  of  thumb— our  admis- 
sions policies,  for  example,  work  against  us," 
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he  says.  "These  criteria  tend  to  wipe  out  the 
poor—  the  minority  youngster. 

"And  the  militants  continue  to  condemn 
these  things.  But  at  the  same  time,  they 
want  to  get  Into  the  system. 

"For  many  of  them  the  university  can  be 
the   first   transition   from   despair  to  hope." 

Second  of  four  articles  on  Western  college 
students  and  the  urban  crisis. 


ONE    OF    POLANDS    MOST 
SHAMEFUL   HOURS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF     PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday.  July  15.  1968 

Mr.  EILBERG  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
July- August.  1968.  issue  of  the  National 
Jewish  Monthly  published  by  B'nai 
B'rith  appears  an  article  by  Dr.  William 
Korey,  who  is  the  director  of  the  B'nai 
B'rith  Intemational  Council's  U.N.  Of- 
fice in  New  "Vork. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  an  un- 
usually significent  statement,  which  in  a 
brief,  crystal-clear  fashion  describes  a 
very  poignant  situation  of  our  times.  I 
insert  the  article  in  the  Concressionai, 
Record  now  because  I  believe  that  my 
colleasues  may  want  to  be  brought  up 
to  date  on  one  of  the  problems  of  our 
times : 
One    OF     Poland's    Most    Shameful    Hours 

The  fifth  congress  of  the  Polish  Commu- 
nist Party,  to  be  held  In  November,  will  pro- 
vide the  final  evidence  of  whether  the  six- 
month  vicious  anti-Semitic  campaign  of 
General  Mieczyslaw  Moczar's  "Partisans"  has 
paid  off.  For,  as  is  now  evident,  that  cam- 
paign in  large  measure  was  a  cynical  and 
unscrupulous  device  lo  obtain  power.  The 
supreme  irony  is  that  this  has  been  waged 
in  a  country  whose  soil  is  soaked  by  the 
blood  of  millions  of  Jews  massacred  by  the 
Nazis,  and  where  the  present  Jewish  popu- 
lation numbers  but  20.000  survivors  of  the 
pre-war  3.500.000. 

Already  in  the  spring  of  1967.  Moczar  and 
his  cohorts  had  decided  at  a  secret  meeting 
to  openly  exploit  anti-Semitism  in  a  drive 
for  power.  The  objective  was  simple:  to  ob- 
tain enough  key  positions  In  the  Party  ap- 
paratus and  In  the  Central  Committee  to 
dictate  the  choice  of  delegates  to  the  Party 
Congress.  By  using  anti-Semitism  they  could 
arrange  not  only  the  ouster  of  Jews  and 
other  "liberals"  from  important  posts,  but 
also  attract  all  elements  prone  to  ultra-na- 
tionalism, nnti-urbanism,  and  .inti-intellec- 
tuallsm. 

Until  1967.  the  "Partisans"  had  been  care- 
ful to  avoid  an  obviotis  display  of  their 
political  bias.  They  recalled  only  too  well 
that  the  attempted  use  of  anti-Semitism  in 
1956  by  a  predecessor  group  had  boomer- 
anged  and  helped  bring  forth  a  liberal  rev- 
olution. Instead,  the  Partisans  assiduously 
cultivated  a  legend  of  heroism  In  the  Com- 
munist resistance  movement  in  Poland 
during  World  War  II.  They  stressed  their 
youth  as  compared  to  the  "tired  old  men" 
In  the  Politburo,  and  quietly  slipped  their 
representatives  into  vital  positions  In  the 
security  apparatus.  In  1964.  M(x:zar  himself 
assunred  control  of  the  apparatus  by  be- 
coming Minister  of  Interior. 

FYom  this  base,  the  Partisans  were  In  a 
position  to  use  the  incriminating  files  of  the 
secret  police  to  remove  hundreds  of  people 
of  Jewish  origin  and  others  from  Influential 
offices.  A  special  effort  was  made  to  control 
key  posts  in  mass  communication  media. 
And    the   word    was   cautiously   spread    that 
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"comrades  of  Jewish  origin  are  not  fully 
reliable"  and  therefore  "cannot  be  trusted". 
A  special  "antl-Zlonlst  section"  was  set  up 
in  the  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs,  headed 
by  a  certain  Tadeusz  Wallchnowskl.  to  pre- 
pare necessary  documents  on  the  politically 
explosive  theme  that  "Zionists"  (a  euphem- 
ism for  Jews)  collaborated  with  We.st  Ger- 
mans lu  a  conspiracy  against  Poland. 

When,  in  1967,  the  Partisans  decided  to 
move  into  the  open  in  their  bid  for  power, 
two  stunning  developments  played  into  their 
hands.  The  first  was  the  Arab-Israel  six-day 
war.  A  wave  of  popular  pro-Israel  sympathy 
had  swept  Important  segments  of  Polish  so- 
ciety, including  various  state  and  Parly  of- 
fices. A  veritable  flood  of  gifts,  flower.^,  and 
congratulatory  letters  and  telegrams  poured 
into  the  Israel  Embassy  In  Warsaw. 

To  party  boss  Wladyilaw  Goraulka,  the 
pro-Israel  demonstration  constituted  a  di- 
rect challenge  to  Party  policy  on  the  Middle 
East  and  an  indirect  attack  iipon  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  major  supporter  of  the  Arabs. 
His  notorious  June  19  speech  at  the  Trade 
Union  Congress  followed,  with  its  frenzied 
warnings  against  •Zionist  circles"  in  Poland. 
It  opened  a  Pandora  box.  for  the  Partisans 
now  had  a  legitlmat*  platform  upon  which 
to  erect  a  scaffolding  of  anti-Jewish  vitriol. 
The  second  development  was  far  more 
significant.  On  March  «,  thousands  of 
Polish  siudenus  spilled  Into  the  streets  dem- 
onstrating against  the  closing  of  the  popular 
and  patriotic  play  of  Poland's  "Shake- 
.speare",  Adam  Mlckiewlcz,  and  protesting 
the  arrest  of  student  leaders  who  had  op- 
(x>sed  this  act  of  censorship.  (The  play  con- 
tained antl-Czarist  Russian  lines  which, 
when  uttered  by  the  actors,  were  applauded 
by  attendees.  Tlie  meaning  was  not  lost 
upon  the  authorities,  who  had  bound  them- 
selves to  a  new  Russian  master,  i  Fearful 
that  the  liberal  ferment  in  nearby  Czecho- 
slovakia might  spread  to  Polish '.soil,  and 
deeply  concerned  that  the  student  upsurge 
might  evoke  a  positive  response  among 
Polish  workers,  increasingly  alienated  by 
the  high  cost  of  living  and  growing  unem- 
ployment, the  Party  bosses  desperately 
sought  a  scapegoat. 

The  Partisans  furnished  a  convenient 
one — the  "Zionists".  Curiously,  the  first  to 
raise  the  cry  ol  the  Zionist  threat  (on 
March  10)  was  iiloico  Poivzechne.  the  news- 
paper of  PAX,  an  organization  created  by 
the  Party  to  attract  Roman  Catholics.  It 
Is  headed  by  Boleslaw  Piasecki,  a  pre-war 
Polish  Fascist  leader  who.  under  mysterious 
circumstances,  was  spared  the  death  sen- 
tence in  1945  by  the  Soviet  military.  Thua. 
a  Fascist  program  became  the  slogan  ol 
reactionary  Communists.  On  March  12.  Po- 
land's principal  newspapers  took  up  the 
slogan  with  a  vengeance.  Placards  began 
appearing  In  factories:  "Purge  the  Party  of 
Zionists".  Away  With  the  New  Fifth  Col- 
umn", etc. 

The  intent  was  clear:  at  all  costs,  student 
:»gltation  must  not  be  permitted  to  infect 
the  working  class.  Workers,  many  of  whom 
had  but  recently  come  off  the  farms,  were 
steeped  in  rural  prejudices,  including  tra- 
ditional feelings  al>out  Jews.  An  article. 
In  the  leading  Party  newspaper  Trybuna 
Ludu  on  March  13  is  indicative  of  the  Party's 
intentions.  It  related  how  workers  In  one 
plant  were  called  out  to  break  up  a  student 
demonstration : 

This  morning,  when  we  mobilized  Com- 
rades for  participating  in  the  operation, 
they  had  cert^ain  scruples  and  inhibitions! 
TItcy  had  to  be  told  xcho  the  instigatort 
are  and  then  all  of  them  ucnt  into  opera- 
noil.  (Italics  added.) 

The  Partisan-controlled  propaganda  ma- 
chine now  swung  into  high  gear.  The  charge 
was  trumpeted  that  a  conspiracy  existed  of 
discredited  Stalinist  politicians  (with  con- 
venient Jewish  names),  revisionist  intellec- 
tuals (also,  mainly,  with  Jewish  n.<unes) .  and 
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gilded  youth  of  Jewish  origin.  The  conspiracy 
was  allegedly  supported  abroad  by  "interna- 
tional Zionism".  West  German  revanchlsm, 
and  foreign  Imperialists:  the  supposed  pur- 
pose of  the  plot  was  to  stir  up  a  student  re- 
\olt  challenging  the  political  system, 

Ciomulka  must  have  realized  that  his  own 
.■'Ulhorlty  might  be  undermined  by  the  Par- 
tisiin  thrust.  On  March  19,  he  took  to  the 
public  pl.itiorm  questioning  whether  the 
Zionists  constituted  a  serious  threat  In 
Party  rule.  In  the  hope  ot  halting  the  threat- 
ening torrent  oi  reaction,  he  cil\lded  Jews 
nito  three  categories:  Zk.nlst.s.  who  siiould 
be  encouraged  to  emigrate  to  I.^rael;  Jewish 
nationalists,  v  ho  should  not  be  permitted 
to  serve  In  positions  ol  responsibility;  and 
Jews  whose  loyalty  was  exclusively  Polish. 
He  a.ssertcd  that  the  bulk  of  Poli.=.li  Jewry 
lell  into  the  latter  category. 

The  categorization,  while  bigoted  in  itself, 
nonetheless  constituted  an  effort  to  nioder- 
are  the  growing  outburst  of  verbal  violence 
and  intimidation  of  Jews.  Hundreds  were 
being  fired  from  a  great  variety  of  Joljs; 
others  were  being  coerced  into  denouncing 
their  brethren  abroad.  But  the  tide  \\ould 
not  he  .stemmed.  On  April  17.  the  thinly- 
veiled  antl-Zlonlst  denunciations  were  thrust 
aside  Jozet  Kepa.  the  Secretary  of  the  War- 
.saw  Party  organization,  specifically  referred 
to  'the  Jewish  question  in  oui-  country" 
and  emphasized  that  among  the  "instigators" 
01  the  btudent  revolt  "the  overwh"lmlrt; 
majority  were  Polish  citizens  oi  Jewi'^h  ori- 
gin". 

A  particularly  ugly  turn  in  tlie  Mocz.ir- 
directed  campaign  came  when  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Ccmmiitee. 
which  had  poured  millions  into  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  rehabilitation  of  war-torn 
Poland,  v.as  accused  of  conspiracy,  sabotage, 
and  espionage  at  the  behest  of  "International 
Zionism"    and    Western    imperialism. 

Thtis  was  echoed  the  brutal  lexicon  o: 
KStalin's  infamous  'Doctors'  Plot  ",  concocted 
in  January,  1953. 

But  the  moral  nadir  of  the  campaign  was 
reached  when  the  facts  of  Jewish  martyrdom 
lu  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  aucj  at  Auschwitz 
were  falsified  ;ind  distorted  to  make  the 
Jews  appear  responsible  fo>  their  own  mar- 
tyrdom, Tlie  obscenity  of  the  charge  shocked 
an  already  sickened  mankind.  The  Partisans 
may  ride  the  wave  of  anti-Semitic  hysteria 
into  power  m  November,  but  they  and  their 
supporters  cannot  escape  the  harsh  verdict 
of  history;  this  has  been  one  C'1  Po'ands 
most  shameful   hours. 


OUR    LIVES.    OUR    FORTUNES. 
OUR  SACRED  HONOR 


AND 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

"F  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  15.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaicer.  in  an 
editorial  printed  in  the  July  4  issue  of  tiie 
Manchester,  N.H.  Union  Leader,  Publish- 
er William  Loeb  reflects  on  the  fate  of 
the  56  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  asks  an  important  que.s- 
tion : 

Today  would  you  liave  the  courage  to 
sign  a  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
pledge  vQur  life,  your  lonune  and  your 
sacred  honor? 

The  degree  of  their  dedication  and  be- 
lief should  serve  as  a  continuing  exam- 
ple and  encouragement  to  all  Americans 

The  editorial  follows : 
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OlR    LIVFS,    Ol-R    FORTtlNtS,    AND    Ollt    S,\rRED 
HONOR 

(By  William  Loebi 
The  trouble  with  many  Amerlc:*n.^  l  day 
i.s  that  they  think  these  words  fr.'.m  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  are  .iust  -r.n\e 
fancy  writing,  like  a  title  for  a  BrrmdAJiy 
play  cr  a  movie  on  the  late,  late  sncw 

They  don't  understand  that  these  ;■-  le.r.n 
v.ords  a::!xcd  to  the  Declaration  of  Iiidepcnd- 
i.nr'c  meant  exactly  that  and  CO.ST  ma.i:  ol 
the  signers  of  the  DeclaraiUm  their  li'o  .  ud 
their  fortunes. 

Here  is  what  happened  V)  .^unic  oi  i!u  .  •.en 
who  signed  the  Declaration  rin.l  i :  all. 
remember  that  the  5()  members  ot  Con^ro.^s 
who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
cninnilttcd  a  formal  act  o:  treason  aeaiii.-.v 
I  he  British  Crown,  with  all  t!ie  pPii.il'iCB 
tliai  go  with  tre.i.son, 

"V'ou  might  .say:  "Well,  nothing  ',vas  tioing 
'■>  happen  to  tiiem.  They  knew  t  liev  v..^r-- 
safe."  but  tliey  DIDN'T  know  any  such  thing 
After  all.  these  men  who  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  weren't  a  bunch  <! 
tium-dwellers  who  had  nothing  to  lo.se, 

John  Hancock  of  Mass.achu setts,  tcr  iii- 
s lance,  had  inherited  a  great  fortune.  He  wa.. 
probably  the  richest  man  in  the  coloaa-s. 
You  remember  how  he  signed  his  name  witli 
enormous  letters  "so  His  Majestey  can  ii.-.a 
read  my  name  without  gla.sses  and  can  i.ow 
double  the  reward,'" 

Ye;,  while  they  knew  the  penalty  lor  irea- 
,son  wa.s  hanging,  they  Joked  aboutlt.  Do  vou 
remember  what  Ben  Franklin  said:  "Indeed 
we  must  all  hang  together.  Otherwise  Ae 
^hall  most  assuredly  hang  separately." 

Then  there  was  Benjamin  Harrison  o:  Vir- 
Kinia.  who  was  a  big.  lat  man  who  told  t:ny 
£lbridge  Gerry  of  Ma-->i.acluiseiis.  with  reler- 
ence  to  the  hanging:  "With  me  it  will  all  be 
over  in  a  minute.  But  you.  you  will  be  danc- 
ing in  tlie  air  an  hour  alter  I  m  gone!" 

On  Aug,  17,  177G.  less  than  two  months 
alter  the  signing.  British  and  Hessian  soldiers 
plundered  the  mansion  ot  one  of  the  New 
"5rork  signers.  Francis  Lewis  at  Whitcstone 
They  set  it  afire  and  cirrled  his  wife  awav 
Mrs.  Lewis  was  treated  with  great  bni-jilitv 
and  died  from  the  effects  oi  what  had  been 
done  to  her. 

British  troops  next  seized  and  occupied  the 
extensive  estate  of  another  New  York  signer 
William  Floyd,  His  wife  and  clilldren  were 
able  to  escape  across  Long  Island  Sound  to 
Connecticut,  but  they  lived  as  refugees  ;or 
seven  years  without  income.  When  they 
eventually  came  home  they  found  it  a  com- 
pletely devastated  ruin  despoiled  ot  almost 
everything  but  the  naked  soil,  • 

Another  New  York  signer.  Phihp  Li-.ing- 
sion.  had  built  up  an  immense  fortune  m  the 
import  business  and  had  much  property  In 
New  York  City.  All  ot  H  was  seized  and  Liv- 
ingstons  town  house  in  New  York  City  i.nd 
his  country  estate  in  Brooklyn  Heights  were 
confiscated.  The  Livingston  faniUv  was 
driven  out  and  bectune  homeless  refugees 
Livingston,  himself,  continued  to  sell  off  his 
remaining  property  in  an  effort  to  mainuun 
United  States  credit.  Livingston  died  just 
two  years  later,  in  1778, 

Still  another  New  York  signer.  Lewis  Mor- 
ris, saw  his  timber,  crops  and  livestock  taken 
:iiid  he  was  driven  from  his  home  for  seven 
years. 

The  British  swept  through  Jersey  and  John 
Han.  a  signer  from  Jersey,  risked  going  to 
Trenton  to  the  bedside  of  his  dying  wife.  He 
was  betrayed  and  barely  escaped  into  the 
woods,  while  soldiers  ravished  his  farm, 
WTecklng  his  house  while  Mrs,  Hart  still  la; 
on  her  death-bed.  Hart,  no  youngster  but  a 
man  of  65.  was  hunted  down  across  the 
countryside  and  slept  in  caves  and  woods,  ac- 
companed  only  by  a  dog.  He  finally  was  able 
to  sneak  home  and  found  his  "wife  long 
hurled.  His  13  chilcfren  had  l>een  taken  away, 
A  broken  man.  John  ilart  died  in  1779  with- 
out evf-r  finding  his  family. 
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Another  Jersey  signer,  Abram  Clark,  a  self- 
made  man,  suffered  having  two  of  his  of- 
ficer-sons In  the  Revolutionary  Army  cap- 
tured and  treated  with  great  bruUillty.  The 
British  offered  to  save  their  lives  If  Clark 
would  recant  and  come  out  for  king  and 
Parliament.  Clark  refused. 

Another  Jersey  signer,  president  of  the 
college  later  called  Princeton,  had  his  col- 
lege library  burned.  John  WItherspoon's 
friend  and  signer  Richard  Stockton,  who  was 
a  State  Supreme  Court  Justice,  was  cap- 
tured, brutally  beaten,  tortured  and  .starved. 
By  the  time  he  was  released  his  health  was 
ruined.  When  he  got  back  to  his  home  he 
found  It  looted,  his  furniture  and  all  his  per- 
sonal possessions  buriied  His  library,  the 
finest  private  library  in  America,  was  de- 
stroyed Stockton  died  before  the  end  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  his  family  was  forced 
to  live  off  charity. 

The  home  of  another  Jersey  signer,  Fran- 
cis Hopklnson,  In  Bordentown  was  also  looted. 

The  merchant  prince  of  Philadelphia,  Rob- 
ert Morris,  used  all  his  great  personal  wealth 
and  prestige  to  keep  the  finances  of  the  revo- 
lution. More  than  once  he  waa  almost  solely 
responsible  for  providing  the  money  that 
enabled  Washington  to  keep  on  fighting.  In 
fact.  Morris  raised  the  iiTm.s  and  provisions 
which  made  it  poB.slble  for  Washington  to 
cross  the  Delaware  and  surprise  the  Hes- 
sians at  Trenton  on  Christmas  Day.  This 
first  victory  was  possibly  the  turning  point 
of  the  American  Revolution  In  the  process 
of  the  war  Morris  lost  150  ships  at  sea.  He 
bled  his  own  fortune  and  credit  almost  dry. 

Pennsylvania  signer  George  Clymer  of 
Chester  County  had  his  home  despoiled  by 
the  British.  Fortunately  Clymer  uid  liis  f.im- 
Uy  made  good  their  escape. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  another  Pennsylvania 
signer,  was  forced  to  flee  to  Maryland.  Rush, 
himself,  stayed  on  as  a  surgeon  with  the 
Army.  j 

Another  signer  from  Pennsylvania,  John 
Morton,  w;is  so  ostracized  and  treated  by  his 
neighbors  tliat  he  died  in  1777,,  a  broken  man. 

In  Rhode  Island,  on  the  lame  day  that 
Wiishlngton  retook  Trenton,  tie  British  cap- 
tured Newport.  R.I.  Here  thc«  destroyed  the 
property  of  William  EUery.  aj  Rhode  Island 
signer,  and  burned  his  home  [to  the  ground. 

One  of  the  South  Carolina  Mgners.  Thomas 
Lynch  Jr.'s  health  broke  fron(  privation  and 
exposiu-e.  The  docwrs  orderctj  him  to  seek  a 
cure  in  Europe  but  on  the  voj  age  he  and  his 
young  wife  were  drowned  at  sfn. 

Edward  Rutledge,  Arthur  Widdleton  and 
Thomas  Heyward  Jr.,  the  otHer  three  South 
Carolina  signers,  were  capturell  by  the  British 
In  the  siege  of  Charleston.  Thliy  were  impris- 
oned and  brutalized  until  ex  ihanged  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  Meanwhile, 
ertles  and  plantations  of  th^ 
Middleton  families  were  all  r  kvaged  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  British  troops, 

When  it  came  to  Georgia,  signer  Button 
Gwinnett  was  killed  In  a  du  1  in  1777.  Col. 
George  Walton,  fighting  for  Savannah,  was 
severely  wounded  and  captu  fed  when  that 
city  fell.  The  home  of  the  third  Georgia 
signer,  Lyman  Hall.  wa6  burr  W  and  his  rice 
plantation  confiscated  In  thj|  name  of  the 
Crown. 

One  of  the  North  Carolina 
Hewes,   died    in    Philadelphia 
Congress — from 
home  of  another, 
pled  by  the  enemy 
Into  hiding. 

The  sacrifices  of  the  slgnjlrs  came  right 
down  to  the  very  bitter  end.  In  the  last  en- 
gagement of  the  war  Washing  ion  had  British 
Gen.  Cornwallls  pinned  In  li  srktown,  using 
his  artillery  to  blast  the  las  of  Cornwallis' 
troops  to  pieces.  Virginia  sign  r  Thomas  Nel- 
son Jr.  was  at  the  front  In  c  mmand  of  the 
Virginia  militia  forces.  Nelsoi  s  home  w.is  in 
Yorktown. 

Lord  CornwiUlis  and  his  st  [ff  moved  their 
headquarters  into  Nelson's  h<  tie.  Nelson  no- 
ticed that  the  gunners  were    lot  shooting  at 
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his  house.  He  said  "Why  do  you  spare  my 
house?"  "Out  of  respect  to  you,"  a  gunner 
replied.  "Give  me  the  cannon,"  Nelson  roared. 
At  his  Insistence,  the  -annon  fired  on  his 
magnificent  house  and  smashed  It  to  pieces. 

Thomas  Nelson,  a  signer,  had  raised  $2 
million  for  the  Revolutionary  cause  by  pledg- 
ing his  own  estates.  The  loans  came  due.  A 
newer  peace-time  Congress  refvused  to  honor 
them  and  Nelson's  propefty  was  taken.  He 
was  never  reimbursed.  He  died  a  few  years 
later  at  the  age  of  50,  living  in  very  straitened 
circumstances. 

Yet  another  Virginia  signer.  Carter  Brax- 
ton, was  also  ruined.  His  property,  mainly 
consisting  of  salllng-shlps,  was  seized  and 
never  recovered. 

Here  Is  the  summary  of  what  It  cost  the  56 
to  sign  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
pledge  their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their 
sacred  honor:  Five  were  captured  and  Im- 
prisoned, each  case  with  brutal  treatment. 

Several  lost  wives,  sons  or  family.  One  lost 
his  13  children.  All  were  at  one  time  or  an- 
other the  victims  of  manhunts  and  driven 
from  their  homes. 

Twelve  signers  had  their  houses  burned 
and  destroyed.  Seventeen  lost  everything  they 
owned. 

Not  one  defected  or  went  back  on  his 
pledged  word. 

When  you  are  sitting  at  the  beach  listening 
to  the  ballgame  on  the  radio  or  to  a  dance 
tune,  having  a  glass  of  cold  beer  and  enjoy- 
ing yourself  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  pause 
for  a  minute  and  think  what  this  freedom 
of  yours  and  ours  cost. 

Stop  a  minute  and  think.  Today  would  yon 
have  the  courage  to  sign  a  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  pledge  your  life,  your 
fortune  and  your  sacred  honor?  This  freedom 
of  ours  wasn't  bought  cheaply. 


July  15,  1968 


CONGRESSMAN     JAMES     V. 
REPORTS 


SMITH 


HON.  JAMES  V.  SMITH 

OP    OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  15,  1968 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  keeping  with  my  desire  to  continually 
inform  the  citizenry  of  my  congressional 
district  in  Oklahoma  of  the  important 
issues  before  the  Consrcss,  I  am  forward- 
ing a  report  to  all  of  the  citizens  of  west- 
ern and  central  Oklahoma.  I  believe 
that  it  is  only  through  factual  reports 
to  the  people  that  they  can  be  apprised 
of  the  actions  of  their  governing  body, 
and  of  their  Representatives  in  Congress. 

At  this  point  I  include  in  the  Record 
the  report  which  I  intend  to  foi-ward  in 
the  near  future : 

Your  Congressman  James  V.  Smith  Reports 
From   Washington,  July   1968 

As  your  representative  in  Congress.  I  re- 
port herein  some  actions  I  have  taken  in  your 
behalf.  I  am  doing  my  best  to  represent  you 
fairly,  accurately,  honestly. 

tax  increase 

I  wcs  one  of  150  Members  who  voted  against 
the  Johnson-Humplirey  tax  increase.  Already 
as  a  result  of  the  Increase  on  Individual 
and  corporate  taxes,  most  companies  are  be- 
ing forced  to  ask  for  higher  prices,  which 
means  Increased  costs  to  consumers.  Most 
corporations  will  eventually  raise  costs  of 
their  goods  to  pay  for  the  increased  overhead 
and  the  taxpayer  will  wind  up  paying  double. 
Our  trouble  is  Government  overspending,  not 
undertaxing. 

The  Administration  "reluctantly"  agreed 
to  a  $6  billion  cut  in  the  largest  budget  ever 


submitted  to  Congress  In  the  history  of  the 
countiry. 

However,  only  a  week  after  the  vote,  the 
President  announced  that  he  had  "discov- 
ered" an  additional  $5  billion  deficit,  which 
whittled  the  cut  to  only  $1  billion.  Also 
the  President  announced  that  "it  might  be 
months"  before  he  decides  where  the  cuts 
are  to  be  made.  Many  House  Members  and 
the  t.Txpayers  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
the  House  has  just  given  the  Administration 
another  $8  billion  to  spend. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  now  says  that  the 
measure  was  completely  oversold  as  an  eco- 
nomic curative  for  the  most  serious  financial 
situation  which  our  country  has  faced  since 
1931.  I  agree,  and  I  will  continue  to  support 
reductions  In  deficit  spending  and  establish- 
ment of  sensible  priorities  in  less  essential 
areas, 

prayer 

Judging  from  the  mall  I  get,  the  Supreme 
Court  refusal  to  allow  prayer  in  public 
schools  is  still  a  live  issue.  I  introduced  a  res- 
olution to  amend  the  Constitution  so  noth- 
ing contained  therein  can  be  Interpreted  as 
denying  persons  lawfully  assembled  In  any 
public  building  which  is  *upported  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  public  funds,  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate In  interdenominational  prayer. 

The  House  daily  opens  with  prayer,  and 
when  we  salute  the  fiag  we  always  say,  "One 
Nation,  under  God  .  .  ."  Following  the  denial 
of  prayer  to  our  school  children,  will  these 
other  things  also  be  taken  from  us? 

FOREIGN   AID 

Foreign  Aid  Is  now  22  years  old  and  h.v,  cost 
American  taxpayers  more  than  $170  billion 
since  its  inception.  The  House  has  been  pre- 
sented with  a  bill  which  authorizes  another 
»2,8  billion  requested  by  the  Administration. 

Last  year  this  measure  was  authorized  by 
only  8  votes,  and  this  year  the  same  old  tired 
ideas  were  again  presented  to  Congress,  which 
even  their  most  vocal  advocates  admit  have 
not  accomplished  the  goals  set  for  the 
program. 

With  the  expenditure  of  $170  billion,  we 
find  our  Allies  refusing  to  help  us  In  Viet- 
nam, our  embassies  stoned,  and  our  flag 
burned.  We  should  know  by  now  that  friend- 
ship cannot  be  bovight. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  have  not  been  given 
sufficient  voice  in  our  Nation's  AID  program. 
In  several  countries  only  25  percent  of  our 
assistance  funds  have  gone  Into  agriculture 
programs  to  help  the  people  feed  themselves. 
The  world  population  will  double  in  the  next 
25  years.  This  will  require  vast  amounts  of 
food.  Our  "agri-businessmen"  and  our  land- 
grant  colleges  could  provide  the  necessary 
research,  and  our  technicians  could  provide 
the  know-how  to  conquer  these  problems 
much  better  than  a  favored  foreign  adminis- 
tration which  pockets  the  direct  grants  and 
loans  of  money  from  the  American  taxpayer. 

WATER 

The  Mountain  Park  D.im  project  near  Sny- 
der was  approved  July  15  by  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives.  This  vital  $21  Million 
project  Will  bring  water  to  Altus  Air  Force 
Base.  Altus  iind  Snyder,  plus  irrigation  water 
to  farmers  during  the  interim.  The  Waurika 
Dam  project  was  approved  as  one  of  the  four 
new  starts  across  the  country,  and  received 
$855,000  for  land  acquisition.  The  Optima 
Dam  project  in  the  Panhandle  was  funded 
for  $2.5  million  for  continued  construction. 

MILITARY    PROGRESS 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  helped  guide  through  the  Con- 
gress funds  in  the  amount  of  $5.8  million  for 
military  construction  In  Oklahoma.  Altus  Air 
Force  Base  Is  slated  to  receive  the  giant  C-5A 
transport  which  flew  for  the  first  time  re- 
cently. Sixteen  of  these  planes  will  be  sta- 
tioned at  Altus.  Besides  these  training  crews 
an  additional  400  men  will  be  added,  making 
a  total  of  4,600.  Tinker  Air  Force  Base  re- 
ceived a  boost  with  new  contracts  that  will 
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require  1,200  additional  employees.  I  am  glad 
my  position  on  this  key  committee  helps  the 
economy  and  well-being  of  all  of  our  district 
citizens. 

VETERANS    PROGRESS 

The  90th  Congress  is  notable  in  the  area 
of  veterans  benefits.  I  voted  for  many  newly- 
enacted  laws  affecting  veterans.  Tliese  in- 
cluded liberalizing  pension  programs  for 
veterans  and  the  survivors  of  deceased  war 
veterans;  Increased  compensation  to  the 
service-connected  disabled;  and  increased 
educational  benefits  to  widows  and  the  wives 
of  disabled  veterans,  and  returning  veterans 
I  was  deeply  honored  recently  when  Herald 
E.  Stringer,  National  Legislative  Director  ol 
the  American  Legion,  presented  me  a  "Cita- 
tion for  Meritorious  Service"  to  our  Okla- 
homa veterans.  Veterans  groups  have  l)een 
very  helpful  to  me  In  Congress 

SERVICE 

As  your  representative  in  Washington.  I 
am  here  to  serve  sow.  I  welcome  your  letters 
and  your  opinions.  When  I  may  be  of  service 
to  you,  please  write  me  at  1632  Longworth 
Building.  Washington.  DC.  20515.  or  contact 
my  offices  at  319  Federal  Building,  Chicka^ha 
or  Room  2,  601  'D  '  Street,  Lawlon, 
Sincerely. 

James  V    Smith 


THE  VULNERABLE   RUSSIANS 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  15,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  gravest  paps  of  knowledge  and  under- 
standing in  our  coimtry  is  with  regard  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  its  nature,  composi- 
tion, and  purpose.  From  the  lushest  lev- 
els of  our  Government  to  the  public  at 
larpe  some  of  the  most  incredible  myths 
about  this  empire  are  entertained  and 
perpetuated  to  our  distinct  disadvantage. 

The  book  on  "Tlie  Vulnerable  Rus- 
sians"  explodes  these  myths  and  shows 
the  course  open  to  us  in  meeting  success- 
fully the  numerous  Soviet  Russian  chal- 
lenges. Authored  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobri- 
ansky,  of  Georgetown  University,  the 
book  is  now  available  at  the  GeorgetowTi 
University  Bookstore.  White  Gravenor, 
GeorgetowTi  University.  Wa.shington. 
DC. 

Tlie  work  has  been  receiving  many 
favorable  reviews.  The  renowned  colum- 
nist of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mr.  Walter 
Trohan,  sees  it  as  presenting  an  "unusual 
and  startling  insight  into  Russian  im- 
perio-colonialism."  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  liave  not  yet  read  the  book,  I 
commend  Trohan's  full  review ; 

IF'rom  the  Chicago   (III.)    Tribune   Jan.   24 
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Report   From    Washington — Scholar  Looks 

AT  Rvssia  and  Finds  It  Vulneradle 

(By  Walter  Trohan ) 

Washington,  January  23. — An  unusual  and 
startling  Insight  Into  Russian  imperlo-co- 
lonlallsm  is  presented  In  "The  Vulnerable 
Russians,"  [Pageant.  $5,951  hy  Dr.  E.  Do- 
brlansky,  Georgetown  university  and  orig- 
inator of  Captive  Nations  Week. 

It  Is  his  contention  that  112  million  Rus- 
sians are  holding  123  millions  of  other  peo- 
ples In  captivity  of  psychopolitlcal  war- 
fare. He  lists  among  the  captives  not  only 
the  nations  taken  into  the  communist  orbit 
after  World  War  IT    but  .nich   .segments  of 
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the  old  czrjist  empire  as  the  Ukraine,  Bye- 
lorussia. Cossakla,  North  Caucasia,  Georgia, 
Armenia,  Azerbaijan.  Turkestan,  and  the 
Far  E^ast  republic. 

Dobrlansky  holds  that  Russia  is  not  a 
union  In  the  sense  our  50  states  are,  but  an 
amalgam  oi  peoples  held  together  by  deceit, 
lies,  subversive  proptiganda,  and  fear.  If  the 
central  communist  apparatus  were  to  fall, 
the  tmion  would  divide  into  various  his- 
torical entities,  altho  these  units  have  not 
been  independent  far  centuries 

The  growth  of  the  Russian  empire  in  it.-; 
first  ^0  years  has  been  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  phenomena  of  our  time.  From 
Moscow  to  the  Danube,  and  Cuba  in  the 
west,  and  Irom  Moscow  to  China  In  the  east 
within  50  years  Is  a.stoundlng  Ijecaiise  50 
years  are  but  the  wink  of  an  eye  in  hl.story. 

Of  course,  the  Communist*  did  not  come 
to  power  in  Russia  thru  revolution,  as  they 
claim,  becau.se  they  seized  power  after  the 
revolution  of  Alexander  Kerensky.  Nor  did 
they  build  their  empire  by  conversion  to 
communism  or  love  of  communism,  but  by 
fear. 

DE.MOCR.\Cl:  S    rONTRIBrTL    TO    -jl-CCES.S 

Along  the  route  they  were  helped  by  iho.sv 
who  should  have  opposed  them  in  the  most 
anti-communist  nations  ii»ciudln^  the 
United  States,  Karl  Marx  recognized  the 
genius  of  the  Russians  in  using  lahers  lor 
the  advancement  of  Russian  alms.  Marx 
wrote : 

"The  Russian  bear  Is  certiunly  capable 
of  anything,  so  long  as  he  knows  the 
other  animals  he  has  to  deal  with  to  be 
capable  of  nothing. ■' 

Dobrlansky  blames  Woodrow  WU.son  and 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for  much  ot  the  rii>e 
of  the  Russian  empire.  He  blames  Wilson 
for  failing  to  apply  the  principle  of  national 
self-determination  to  the  many  subjugated 
non-Russian  nations,  like  the  Ukraine  In  the 
P.usslan  empire  he  blames  F.  D.  R.  lor  diplo- 
matic recognition  of  Russia,  for  economic 
contributions,  and  for  naive  trust  of  the 
Russian  word  at  Yalta  and  Tehran. 

The  United  States,  he  finds,  has  allowed 
itself  to  be  fooled  and  used  by  the  Russian 
leaders  with  the  result  that  It  has  been  losing 
ground  every  day.  He  Insists  that  the  United 
States  should  fight  in  the  cold  war  with  the 
same  weapons  the  Russians  are  f.sing. 
psycliopoliiical  tactics. 

HOW    T.KCTICS    CAN    BOOMERANG 

Dobriansky  launches  into  a  point  by  point 
discussion  of  the  v^ays  Russian  expansion 
can  be  halted  by  using  their  own  tactic^ 
against  the  Russians. 

"It  Is  only  a  question  of  time  Ijetore 
further  cumulation  of  evidence  in  rational- 
ized failure,  compromise,  and  no-win  psy- 
chosis will  move  sufficient  minds  to  adopt 
this  realistic  policy,"  Dobriansky  concludes 

He  knows  the  weak  spots  and  would  liave 
the  United  States  work  on  those  weak  spots 
to  eliminate  this  world's  major  tensions, 
threat,  dangers  and  fears,  which  arc  po^ed 
bv    Riic^i.iu    imperio-coicinialism 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  GUN  CON- 
TROL BILL  SHOLTX)  BE  DE- 
FEATED 

HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF    ITAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.-? 

Monday.  July  15.  1968 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr,  Speaker, 
on  Tuesday,  July  9,  I  testified  before 
the  Rules  Committee  in  opiJosition  to 
H.R.  17735,  the  administration  firearms 
control  act.  I  feel  strongly  that  passage 
of  this  bill  is  not  in  the  best  int^rest^  of 
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the  country  as  a  whole,  and  urge  that 
it  be  defeated.  My  statement  before 
Rules  carries  in  detail  my  reasons  for 
opposing  this  measure.  I  lake  this  oi)- 
portunity  to  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  all  of  my  colleagues : 

Gt:N  CoNTROi,  Legislation 
I  Statement  of  Congre.ssinan  Laurfnc  (  .F 
BiiRTON  of  Utah  belore  tlie  House  Rule-. 
Committee  ol  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  HR  m.ib.  July  8.  1968) 
I  am  honored  to  present  to  this  Coiiimll- 
:pe  of  the  House  of  Repre.sentatlves  my  view.i 
on  lireiirms  legislation,  a  subject  with  which 
tlie  people  of  Utah  are  very  much  concerned 
Parenihotically.  I  might  note  here  That  I 
receive  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  on 
ihls  .Mibject— as  much  as  (>n  any  other  suli- 
)ect  with  which  the  90th  Congress  has  been 
i-uiicerned — and  that  almost  without  excep- 
tion the  letters  are  thoughtful,  well-coii- 
.iidered  expressions  of  individual  opinion 
Their  general  tone  is  one  of  dissatisfaction 
with  part  or  all  of  the  Administration  pro- 
prisals.  In  most  cases  their  points  are  well 
Mken.  I.  too,  have  serious  reserviiliouii  nboiit 
parts  of  the  bill. 

In  the  State  of  Utah,  a.s  in  all  western 
..tates.  the  tradition  of  gun  ownership  and 
use  is  strong.  Utah's  population  is  now  e.s- 
tiinatcd  to  be  slightly  in  exce.ss  ot  one  mil- 
lion, and  in  1965  Its  residents  purchased  al- 
most 197.000  licenses  lor  hunting.  1  am 
proud  to  point  t>ut  that  about  7.000  ol  llieise 
licenses  were  purcliased  by  juveniles  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  16,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  their  parents.  In  my  opinion,  this 
is  a  healthy  sign,  since  the  delinquency  rate 
among  juveniles  who  hum  and  ri!.h  lia.^ 
been  shown  to  l>e  well  below  tlie  national 
average. 

Not  all  guns  in  Utah  are  u.sed  lor  hunt- 
ing. We  have  a  great  number  of  target 
shooters  who  use  smallbore  and  high  power 
rifles  and  shotguns  in  their  sports.  I  suspect 
that  some  firearms  are  purchased  .solely  lor 
.some  detense.  a  use  I  believe  to  be  entirely 
proper.  In  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Utah 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game  it  was  deter- 
mined the  average  number  ol  firearms  per 
household  in  our  state  Is  slightly  in  excess  ol 
four.  Too,  we  have  a  certain  amount  oi 
•seasonal  importation"  of  firearms  into 
Utah — in  1965  we  sold  about  .'58.000  non- 
resident hunting  licenses  Revenues  to  the 
Department  from  these  .sules  exceeded  $900.- 
000  nie  additional  money  those  individuals 
-pent  for  goods  and  service  while  hunting 
in  Utah  i^^  of  great  .signilu-aiice  to  our  retail 
merchants. 

This  lasi  may  seem  to  you  to  ije  beside  ti'.f 
point  insolar  as  your  deliberations  here  are 
concerned.  I  think  n  is  very  much  to  the 
I>oint  In  wTlUne  firearms  legislation  we 
must  be  careful  that,  in  our  zeal  to  pro- 
hibit 'interstate  shipment'  of  certain 
classes  ot  firearms  to  certain  classes  ot  peo- 
ple, we  do  not  unwittingly  place  prohibi- 
tion or  undue  impediments  m  the  way  ot 
law-abiding  citizens  who  wi.'^h  "nly  lo  pur- 
chase sporting  firearms  l)y  mail  or  to  tran.s- 
pori  firearm:s — in  \ioIation  ol  no  state  l.iw — 
I'cross  a  stale  line 

This  brings  me  to  my  first  point,  the  pr'^- 
hibltion  of  mall-order  sales  to  individual.- 
*ho  do  not  live  In  the  same  biate  as  the 
dealer.  I  assume  this  is  meant  to  prevent 
sales  to  individuals  who  are  barred  trom  s-ucl: 
purchase  under  the  laws  of  the  state  in  wtvich 
they  reside;  or  that  it  l.s  intended  to  make 
easier  the  cniorcemeni  oi  cxistiiig  Feder.a 
Law. 

Regardless  of  the  purpose  intended  ii  has 
the  effect  ot  denying  the  would-bc-purchascr 
his  choice  of  dealers  and,  in  many  cases,  lim- 
its his  choice  ot  models  of  firearms.  It  is  easy 
to  say  that  he  can  order  through  a  local 
dealer,  but  not  qc'te  as  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment if  the  arm  he  f booses  Is  limited  in 
quantity  or  ii    u    i.appens   to  be  '^ne  whicti 
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dealer  profit  Is  low  (as  is  th    case  with  many 
special   target   arms   for  ex  mple).   The   bill 
apparently    does    not   provl   e    for    the    indl 
vldual   who  wishes  to  send   a  firearm  to  an 
out-of-state  gunsmith  for  v  jrk  or  repair,  for 
example,  to  a  custom  stoch  naker  or  a  gun 
smith  who  specializes  In  flj|curacy  work  on 
target  arms.  Under  this  bil 
ship  to  the  Individual,  but 
dividual  get  It  to  the  deal 
he  can  send  it  through  a  ll*nsed  dealer,  but 
this  is  not  always  possible.  (  unsmlths  of  this 
type  would  have  to  increasi 
another    dealer's    profit    Is 
dated.  The  result,  Increasec 
owner  and  needless  compll 
better  way  can  be   found 
particular   part   of    the   fire 
I    share    with    you    a    des 
sporting    weapons    of    destiluctlon    such    as 
bazookas,   flame-throwers  a  id  explosive  de- 
vices, anti-tank  guns,  and  n  nchine  guns,  out 
of  the   hands  of   the  prlva 
opinion   the  relatively  unre 
such  weapons  has  been  rejjl'ehenslble.  I  be 
lleve  most  responsible  gtin  c  vners  would  Join 
with  me  In  censuring  the  sh 
ont-con»(rlence  motives  of 
this  busH^ss   Too,  I  believe 


the  dealer  may 

low  does  the  in- 

?  You  may  say 


their  charges  if 
o    be    accommo- 

cost  to  the  gun 
ations.  Surely  a 
)  deal  with   this 

ms   problem, 
to    keep    non- 


citizen.   In   my 
tricted   traffic   in 


bby.  proftt-with- 
hose  engaged  in 
hey  would  agree 


that  we  need  tighter  contro  s  on  importation 


of  "Junk  handguns"  and 
milit.ary  arms  that  are  n 
sporting  use. 

The  proponents  of  firearnf  legislation  have 
said  much  about  accidents 
have  quoted  fearsome  sta 
ponents  have  shown,  with 
statistics,  that  many  other 
today  are  more  dangerous, 
be  said  on  either  side,  but 
to  enter  into  this  kind  of 
arms  safety  i.t  a  problem, 
have  faced  it  head-on.  Rat  er  than  to  make 
our  rallying  cry  the  right  tc  own  firearms,  we 
have  concentrated  on  the 
spwnsibility  to  use  them  sa 
focused  our  efforts  where 
most    good — on    our   young 

The   UUih   Department  o 


surplus    foreign 
t    adaptable    for 


'itli  firearms  and 
sties.  Their  op- 
>qually  fearsome 
acets  of  our  life 
'here  is  much  to 
:  do  not  propose 
discussion.  Plre- 
md   we  in   Utah 


concomitant   re- 
ly, and  we  have 

hey  will  do  the 

people. 

Pish  and  Game 


started    a   Hunter   Safety   1  rogram    in    1956 


That  year,  with  165.000  hu 
we  had  128  gun  accidents.  7 
caused  by  Juveniles.  Almos 


1956  we  have  had  an  increa  e  over  the  previ 


ous  year  In  numbers  of  hu 
crease  from   the  previous 


dents,   and   a  decrease  in  I  le  part  of  those 


by  Juveniles.   In 
231.000   hunters 


rough  1966.  The 
conducted   with 


I  most  welcome 


accidents  that  was  caused 
1966,  ten  years  later,  with 
afield,  there  were  19  gun  c  xidents,  16  ^■  of 
which  were  caused  by  Juvei  lies.  Attached  to 
this  statement  is  a  compila  ion  of  these  sta- 
tistics for  the  period  1956  t  r 
Hunter  Safety  courses  wen 
the  aid  of  Junior  rifle  clubs  and  were  broad- 
cast over  an  educational  t  levlslon  station. 
The  National  Rifie  Assoclati  m  was  a  cooper- 
ator  In  this  endeavor  and 
one. 

Tq  my  mind  this  is  an  exAnple  of  spectac- 
ular success,  spectficular  er  )ugh  perhaps  to 
make  one  think  Federal  hel  )  should  be  pro- 
vided for  such  a  program.  am  being  face- 
tious, of  course.  This  pi  igram  is  being 
financed  by  the  gun-ownin|  public  now  and 
I  have  every  reason  to  believ(  the  g\in-owning 
public  will  continue  to  reco  nize  and  to  dis- 
charge its  private  responslb  lity  for  firearms 
safety 

In  1963  and  1964.  the  nunker  of  home  fire 
arms  accidents  in  UUUi  whi  h  Involved  chll 
dren  (included  in  the  ab<  ,'e  compilation) 
Increased  significantly.  At  i  nee  the  Depart- 
ment of  Fish  and  Game,  a  ;ain  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  National  Rifi<  Association  and 
BtaUon    KUED    (the    educa  ional    television 


station  of  the  University  of 
do  something  about  the  pr 
series   of    televised    "Home 


Programs.  '  These  six  progra  ns  were  tlie  first 


of  their  kind  in  the  Nation 


was  most  gratifying.  I  can  h  jhly  recommend 


ters  In  the  field. 
"  of  which  were 
every  year  since 


ters  afield,  a  de- 
ar in  gun  accl- 


Itah).  set  out  to 
blem  through  a 
?1rearms   Safety 
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it  to  others  as  one  of  the  logical  alternatives 
to  restrictive,  "blanket",  firearms  legislation. 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  an  all-pervading 
idea  tliat  the  mere  ownership  or  possession 
of  firearms  in  some  manner  causes  crime.  It 
is  an  injustice  to  the  millions  of  decent, 
law-abiding  citizens  who  own  and  use 
sporting  firearms  We  in  Utah  probably  have 
as  many  firearms  per  person  as  any  state,  yet 
our  crime  rate  is  lower  Clian  most.  I  see  no 
practical  values  in  attempting  to  prove  this 
with  statistics,  although  the  statistics  are 
available.  Rather.  I  would  prefer  to  discuss 
the  ideas  and  purposes  which  are  involved. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  vi.se  of  a  firearm  is 
only  onr  way  in  which  a  criminal  can  assert 
power  over  other  citizens  who  are  unarmed 
or  otherwise  unprotected.  Tlie  easy  avail- 
ability of  a  weapon  Is  undoubtedly  a  factor 
In  crimes  of  Impulse,  but  every  household 
contains  weapons  that  can  be  used  if  lire- 
arms  are  not  available.  To  single  out  one  type 
of  weapon  as  a  cause  of  crime  is  oversimpll- 
llcatlon  of  an  extremely  complex  problein, 
and  is  no  more  accurate  than  viewing  the 
bookkeeper's  pen  ;vs  the  cause  of  an  embezzle- 
ment. 

We  .Americans  are  prone  to  react  violently 
when  we  are  shocked  into  it.  The  rash  of 
anti-gun  sentiment  and  legislation  with 
which  the  Congress  has  been  besieged  ever 
since  the  brutal  assassinations  of  President 
Kennedy.  Martin  Luther  King,  and  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy,  is  but  one  example  of  this 
tendencjv  Another  example  is  the  equally  ill- 
considered  reaction  of  some  against  any  form 
of  firearms  control.  Obviously,  the  public 
needs  to  be  protected  frona  violence  with  fire- 
arms at  the  hands  of  the  criminal,  the  in- 
sane, and  the  stupid.  Yet  we  shovild  not  per- 
mit such  protection  to  negate  the  rights  of 
those  who  would  use  firearms  in  a  lawful 
manner  for  their  own  protection  and  enjoy- 
ment. The  proponents  of  either  point  of  view 
could  go  too  far. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Second  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  can  be  considered  to  liold 
the  individual  free  from  any  limitation  on 
his  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms.  Neither  do 
I  believe  the  ownership  or  possession  of  a 
sporting  firearm — and  I  inclu(ie  handguns  in 
this  category — is  necessarily  bad. 

Although  I  cannot  support  the  proposed 
legislation,  I  would  support  regulation  of 
destructive  weapons  such  as  bazookas,  flame 
throwers,  anti-tank  guns,  explosive  devices, 
etc.  I  would  support  legislation  aimed  at 
parental  control  of.  and  responsibility  for. 
both  ownership  and  use  of  firearms  by  Juve- 
niles: I  would  support  the  regulation  of  the 
carrying  of  concealed  handguns;  I  would  sup- 
port the  regulation  of  both  use  ajid  owner- 
ship of  firearms  by  irresponsible  persons;  and 
I  would  support  legislation  providing  severe 
penalties  for  the  use  of  any  dangerous  weap- 
on in  commission  of  a  crime.  Tliese,  I  think, 
are  all  constructive  approaches  to  our  crime 
problems. 

Too  often  In  the  past,  however,  the  rules 
and  regulations  issued  for  administration  of 
a  law  have  gone  far  beyond  the  intent  of 
Congress  when  it  considered  the  bill  and 
passed  it.  For  this  reason.  I  also  believe  any 
Federal  legislation  giving  regulating  author- 
ity in  any  of  these  .areas  to  a  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  should  also  provide  spe- 
cifically for  periodic  Congressional  review  to 
assure  that  objectives  of  the  legislation  are 
not  exceeded. 
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Monday,  July  15,  1968 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  evidence 
is  coming  in  that  American  aid  to  Indian 
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agriculture  will  be  successful.  Already,  we 
have  received  optimistic,  but  credible,  re- 
ports that  Pakistan  in  the  next  3  and 
India  in  the  next  5  yeais  will  be  self- 
.sufficieiit  in  food  t,'rain  production.  Given 
the  enormous  problems  of  these  coun- 
tries, these  reports  are  a  remarkable 
tribute  to  the  quality  and  persistence  of 
the  Indian — and  the  American  efforts. 

One  such  encouraging  sign  appeared 
in  a  Washington  Post  article  this  week. 
It  bears  out  the  observation  of  myself 
and  seveial  other  Members  of  this  body 
who  have  investigated  our  food  grain 
progiams  in  India  and  Pakistan. 

Under  unanimou.s  con.sent  I  include 
the  Post  article  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

India's  Pilot  District  Growing  Huge  Wiifat 

Crop 

(By  Bernard  D    Nosslter) 

LuDHiANA.  India. — Jagjit  Singh  Hara  is  a 
husky  and  liandsome  six-foot  Sikh  who  runs 
his  father's  lOO-acre  farm  a  few  miles  from 
here.  He  has  just  harvested  a  wheat  crop 
that  averaged  65  bushels  an  acre — nearly 
2' 2  times  the  yield  in  the  United  States. 

He  has  cleared  a  profit  of  65.000  rupees 
(about  $8700)  and  is  using  the  money  to  re- 
place one  of  his  two  tractors,  to  add  several 
rooms  to  his  comfortable  brick  and  plaster 
house,  to  buy  some  more  big  dolls  for  his 
baby  daughter  and  to  put  his  younger 
brother  through  a  mechanical  engineering 
course  at  Manchester  University   in   Britain. 

The  Haras,  whose  rooms  are  cooled  in  the 
humid  Punjab  heat  by  electric  celling  fans, 
who  ride  to  town  in  their  little  Fiat  or  one 
of  their  two  motor  scooters,  and  who  listen 
to  pop  music  on  their  big  radio-phonograph, 
have  come  a  long  way  since  they  fled  from 
Pakistan  in  1951. 

given     20    ACRES 

The  Haras  were  given  20  acres  of  unprom- 
ising sandy  .soil  vacated  by  Moslems  fleeing 
in  the  other  direction  and  the  family  slept 
behind  sheets  hung  from  the  big  tree  in 
what  is  now  their  garden. 

Today,  four  tubewells  with  electrically 
driven  pumps  Irrigate  their  land.  Experts 
from  nearby  Punjab  Agricultural  University 
work  with  30-year-old  Jagjit  to  determine 
the  best  mix  of  chemical  fertilizer  and  to 
experiment  with  high-yielding  seeds. 

Bakshi  Ravlnder  Mohan  is  the  Massey- 
Ferguson  Tractor  dealer  in  Ludhiana.  the 
bustling,  slovenly  city  that  Is  the  center  of 
a  farming  district  with  one  million  persons. 
When  he  first  came  here  six  years  ago.  he 
sold  Just  15  tractors,  traveling  from  village 
to  village.  Last  year,  he  sold  130  and  his 
waiting  list  today  numbers  an  astonishing 
1200. 

"I  don't  get  to  the  villages  anymore."  he 
says  happily.  "They  come  to  me.  They  have 
gone  crazy  with  money  here.  Farmers  pay 
me  the  equivalent  of  (2900  for  a  tractor — 
and  about  one-third  of  them  don't  even 
borrow  to  raise  this.  Some  of  them  resell  the 
machine  for  50  percent  more.  " 
NOW  a  breaddasket 

Hara  and  Bakshi  epitomize  the  astonish- 
ing transformation  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  Ludhiana  district  and.  indeed,  through 
the  northwest  Indian  State  of  Punjab  in 
which  it  lies.  High-yielding  wheat  seeds  from 
Mexico,  a  high-yield  millet  developed  at  the 
local  university,  hybrid  corn,  fertilizer,  wa- 
ter and  hard  work  have  turned  this  region 
into  a  prosperous  breadbasket  that  hints  at 
what  impoverished  India  might  someday 
become. 

Tlie  statistics  almost  .surpass  belief.  In 
1961.  Just  before  Ludhiana  was  selected  as 
a  pilot  district  for  farm  development,  the 
region  produced  170.000  tons  of  wheat.  Last 
year,    while    much    of    India    suffered    from 
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drought,  Ludhiana  harvested  400,000  Ions. 
This  year,  the  crop  is  estimated  at  540,000 
tons,  a  gain  of  more  than  200  percent  in 
seven  years. 

The  rest  of  the  Punjab  has  been  quick  to 
follow.  Sardara  Singh  Johl.  the  bearded  and 
turbaned  head  of  the  Agricultural  Univer- 
sity's economics  department,  estimates  that 
the  state's  entire  wheat  harvest  skyrocketed 
40  percent  this  year  to  3.8  million  tons.  He 
calculates  there  will  be  another  one-nilllion- 
ton  gain  next  year. 

So  much  of  the  Punjab  now  has  a  sure 
supply  of  water  for  irrigation  that  even  a 
lack  of  rain  should  not  disturb  his  forecast 
very  much. 

unexpected  outpouring 
State  and  central-government  officials 
themselves  did  not  believe  the  outpouring 
Irom  the  Punjab  and  its  neighbors  would  be 
so  great  A  few  weeks  ago.  grain  in  220-pound 
bags  was  lying  stacked  four  layers  deep,  cov- 
ering every  Inch  of  the  huge  open  market  at 
Khanna,  25  miles  east  of  here.  India's  pep- 
pery press  and  energetic  Punjabi  adminis- 
trators cried  that  a  scandal  was  brewing, 
that  the  wheat  would  be  ruined  by  monsoon 
rains.  Luckily,  the  rains  have  been  late  and 
the  national  railway  dug  up  the  needed 
freight  cars  Now  the  Punjabi  wheat  has 
been  cleared  away,  although  there  are  re- 
ports of  damage  to  the  bumper  crop  in  Har- 
yana  and  Uttiir  Pradesh  next  door. 

Big  landowners  have,  of  course,  profited 
most  from  Ludhlana's  farming  revolution, 
but  it  has  not  been  confined  to  them.  Nand- 
pur.  for  example,  is  a  nondescript  village  of 
500  families,  each  of  whom  typically  owns 
five  acres  and  leases  five  more. 

This  year.  Nandpur's  farmers  sowed  almost 
all  their  acreage  in  high-yielding  wheat  for 
the  first  time  ;ind  paid  off  a  good  share  of 
their  debts.  Some  bought  transistor  radios, 
some  bought  bicycles  and  several  earned 
enough  lor  portable  electric  fans  to  cool  their 
crajnped  but  solid  brick  warrens. 

Even  the  miserable  landless  are  gaining. 
At  harvest  time  last  year,  casual  laborers 
were  paid  about  90  cents  a  day;  this  year, 
they  got  about  $1.60  and  were  hard  to  find. 
Many  had  deserted  the  fields  for  the  machine 
and  repair  shops  and  small  factories  mush- 
rooming in  Ludhiana  City.  As  low  as  these 
rates  may  be.  they  are  handsome  compared 
to  the  53  cents  a  day  that  is  standard  else- 
where in  India. 

MATERIAL    DESIRES 

The  Punjab's  sudden  prosperity  has  sharp- 
ened appetites  for  material  goods,  close  ob- 
servers of  the  state's  habits  agree.  Farmers 
no  longer  serve  visitors  tea  in  glas.ses  but  in 
china  cups  like  city  folks.  Ludhiana  City  is 
a  dusty,  difficult  perpetual  Jam  of  tractors. 
motorbikes  and  bicycles.  Sales  of  the  potent 
and  legal  country  liquor  have  jumped  50  per 
cent  this  year  in  Ludhiana  district. 

Much  of  the  money  is  going  back  Into  the 
farms.  The  number  of  tubewells  sunk  this 
year  in  Ludhiana  rose  10  i>er  cent  and  there 
is  now  one  for  every  four  of  the  district's 
45.000  farming  families.  Professor  Johl  of 
the  Agricultural  University  predicts  that  the 
traditional  Persian  well,  a  wheel  with  buckets 
rotated  by  a  camel  or  bullock,  v.-ill  be  extinct 
in  two  years.  Mechanical  threshers  are  re- 
placing the  heavy  tread  of  bullocks. 

A  properly  run  farm  in  these  parts  now 
nets  up  to  iooo  rupees  an  acre,  about  $130. 
and  this  has  given  the  farmer  a  new  status. 

Prakash  Chand  Bahl  is  the  district  collec- 
tor or  principal  state  official  in  Ludhiana. 
Like  most  college-educated  Indians,  he 
sought  the  prestige  of  a  government  Job  and 
his  forebearers  have  been  public  officials  for 
three  generations. 

But.  he  tells  a  visitor  he  i^  trying  to  per- 
suade his  son.  a  student  at  Illinois  Univer- 
sity, to  come  to  the  Punjab  and  farm.  "That's 
where  the  future  lies."  he  says  emphatically. 
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OFFICERS   OPPOSE   GUN 
REGISTRATION 


HON   JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  15.  1968 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Marietta  Daily  Journal,  a  newspaper 
published  at  Marietta,  Ga..  carried  an 
article  in  its  June  28.  1968,  issue  point- 
ing out  that  area  police  officers  were  op- 
IJOsed  to  proposed  pun  registration  legis- 
lation. So  that  my  colleagues  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  read  this  excellent 
article,  I  include  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Cobb  Police  Comment;  Officers  Oppose  Gun 
Registration 
(By  Lynda  Barron) 
A  check  with  Cobb  lawmen  this  week  re- 
vealed  almost  unanimous  opposition  to  the 
controversial      proposed      gun      registration 
legislation. 

While  most  law  enforcement  officers  are 
acutely  aware  of  the  increase  in  violence, 
they  argued— almost  to  a  niin — that  the 
registration  measures  are  not  the  answer 
They  do  generally  favor  some  gun  control 
proposals,  including  a  ban  on  mail  order 
sales. 

"I  think  its  going  to  turn  gun  sales  into  a 
black  market.  Just  like  in  the  days  of  prohi- 
bition, and  then  we  will  have  problems," 
Cobb  Patrolman  George  Hansen  said.  'I  am 
in  favor  of  a  waiting  period  for  gun-buyers." 
Hansen  added. 

Cobb  Police  Lt.  Bill  Reid.  who  also  opposes 
the  legislation,  said.  "It's  not  going  to  affect 
anyone  but  honest  people.  Crooks  will  con- 
tinue to  break  into  stores,  just  like  they  do 
now,  and  steal  their  weapons.  They  certainly 
won't  commit  crimes  with  guns  registered  to 
them." 

"New  York  has  very  strict  gun  control 
laws,  and  it  has  one  of  the  highest  crime 
rates  in  the  country."  Lt.  Reid  added. 

Chief  investigator  for  the  Cobb  .sheriff's 
Department.  Jesse  Cooper,  said.  "I  dont 
think  Its  worth  the  paper  it  would  take  to 
write  It."  He  echoed  Reid's  feeling  about 
criminals  stealing  their  weapons,  adding, 
"The  bill  prop(5sed  by  the  President  will  take 
the  guns  away  from  law-abiding  persons  who 
need  to  protect  their  homes  and  property." 
Cooper  said  he  had  discus.sed  the  proposed 
legislation  with  his  men  and  they  .'ill  agreed 
with  him.  "Everyone  I  have  talked  to  Is  op- 
posed to  disarming  the  public  the  way 
they're  trying  to  do  it."  he  said. 

Cobb  Patrolman  Troy  Smith  pointed  out 
the  availability  of  compressed  air  rifles  and 
pistols.  "You  don't  even  have  to  have  a  per- 
mit to  carry  one  of  those,  and  it  wouldn't 
have  to  be  registered,  but  it'll  kill  a  man 
just  as  dead  as  this  one,"  Smith  said,  with 
his  hand  on  his  service  revolver. 

"I  can  make  a  gun  that'll  kill  a  man  in 
15  minutes  time,"  was  the  comment  of  Cobb 
Patrolman  James  Wright.  He  said  the  neces- 
sary 'ingredients"  for  a  gun  are  not  hard 
to  obtain,  and  building  a  "zip  gun"  is  rela- 
tively  simple. 

Capt.  H.  P.  Craft,  of  the  Marietta  police 
department,  said  he  does  not  feel  the  pro- 
posed gun-control  will  do  any  good.  'The 
ones  we  want  to  register  them  wont.'  he 
raid.  "I  think  if  a  man  sells  a  gun.  he  should 
check  the  buyer  out  and  see  that  he  has 
a  peru.it  for  a  gun.  I  think  the  seller  .should 
keep  a  record  of  the  serial  numbers.  "  he 
added. 

I  have  mixed  feelings  about  what  I'\e 
heard."  Cobb  Police  Chief  E.  H.  Burruss 
said.  "However.  I  dont  think  the  proposed 
legislation  is  the  answer  to  the  problem." 
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"I  do  think  we  need  a  waiting  period  on 
the  sale  of  these  little  inexpensive  hand 
guns  and  I  think  parents  should  have  to 
sign  for  a  minor  to  own  a  gun."  Burruss 
said.  He  added  that  gun  registration  would 
be  helpful  in  the  recovery  of  stolen  guns. 

Most  of  those  questioned  agreed  with 
Capt.  Walter  Cates  of  the  Cobb  Police  De- 
partment, who  stated,  "I  don't  think  teen- 
agers should  own  guns." 

Patrolman  Hansen  added  that  a  good  pre- 
ventative for  gun  accidents  would  be  to 
teach  children  about  guns  and  Impress  them 
with  the  danger  of  deadly  weapons. 

Gun  sales  through  the  mail  was  also  in 
(ilstavor  with  law  enforcement  officers. 

Cobb  Patrolman  G.  W.  Houze  commented. 
'There've  been  guns  ever  .since  I've  been  in 
this  world  and  tliey're  not  going  to  pa-ss  a 
law  against  them  now.  It'll  all  backfire  ' 


NEEDED:  A  NAllONAL  IN.SURANCE 
PROGRAM 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

'    1"     NEW.      1  whK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  13,  1968 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  publica- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  Presidents  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders  has  awakened 
many  in  the  private  sector  to  their  le- 
sponsibility  for  initiating  proprams  to 
lielp  ease  the  burdens  of  ghetto  life.  It  is 
indeed  a  tribute  to  the  imagination  and 
.spirit  of  those  participating  in  such  pro- 
.iirams  that  notable  progress  along  these 
lines  has  been  achieved.  In  marked  con- 
trast to  the  spirit  and  dedication  which 
have  inspired  private  enterprise  to  face 
up  to  its  responsibility  is  the  persistence 
of  the  fire  and  liability  insurance  com- 
panies in  conducting  their  business  in 
such  a  way  as  to  frustrate  both  private 
and  public  efforts  to  bring  light  and  hope 
into  our  ghetto  areas. 

Just  within  the  past  few  days  insur- 
ance was  canceled  covering  the  public 
.school  system  in  Paterson.  N.J.  In  Mls- 
.souri.  $52  million  coverage  on  public 
hou.sing  was  canceled.  Pohcies  are  being 
daily  canceled  in  Trenton.  N.J.,  in  De- 
troit. Mich.,  in  Illinois,  in  the  Harlem 
and  Bedford-Stuyve.?ant  sections  of  New 
York  City.  What  is  remarkable  about 
lhe.se  widespread  and  wholesale  insur- 
ance cancellations  is  that  State  Insuiance 
departments  confess  that  they  are  help- 
less to  stem  the  tide. 

Tlie  problem  of  insurance  cancellation 
is  not  a  new  one  in  the  ghetto  scene. 
Three  years  ago.  as  the  senior  member  of 
the  New  York  State  Assembly  Commitioe 
on  Mortgages  and  Real  Estate.  I  urged 
the  enactment  of  an  assigned  risk  plan 
for  fire  insuiance  and  for  liability  Insur- 
ance. In  testimony  at  public  hearings 
held  by  the  New  York  State  Insui'ance 
Department  on  September  12.  1966  I 
warned  that: 

The  failure  of  these  companies  lo  write 
such  insurance  and  their  cancellation  of 
existing  policies,  subject  homeowners  to  the 
!ull  risk  of  fire  loss,  expose  those  who  enter 
upon  such  premises  to  the  full  risk  of  dam- 
,i2e  or  injury  because  of  possible  disrepair 
of  such  properties,  prevents  such  homeown- 
ers from  making  urgently  needed  repairs  be- 
c.iuse  of  the  inability  to  obtain  mortgage  fi- 
nancing in  the  absence  of  fire  and  liability 
insurance. 
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The  litany  of  evils  attei  dant  upon  the 
refusal  to  write  insuranc(  and  the  can- 
cellation of  insurance  car  be  elaborated 
upon  without  end.  Much  i>f  this  is  elab- 
orated upon  in  the  excellarit  report  filed 
by  the  President's  Comn$s,sion  on  this 
subject,  under  the  chairniAnship  of  Gov. 
Richard  J.  Hutjhes,  the  Gi)  vernor  of  New- 
Jersey.  Based  upon  my  avn  experience 
and  studies  of  these  pr(  blems  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  I  Icn  )w  that  these 
evils  impinge  upon  everj  facet  of  the 
shetto  life  and  economy. 

The  simple  truth  Is  thfl ;  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  insurance  i  if  all  types  is 
not  available  to  ghetto  re  idents  at  fair 
and  standard  rates.  As  $  consequence, 
fjhetto  residents,  landowners,  and  busi- 
nessmen arc  compelled  16  take  out  in- 
surance from  excess  line  companies,  at 
five  and  six  times  nonnalirates.  Abrupt 
cancellation  of  policies,  w  thout  specific 
reason,  has  become  a  staii  dard  practice, 
a  practice  which  in  many  i  ases  results  in 
mortga^  foreclosures  an(  loss  of  life's 
savings.   '  : 

Insurance  practices  havi  a  devastating 
Impact  in  the  ghetto,  in  re  atlon  to  living 
costs,  employment,  and  b  slness  oppor- 
tunity. The  high  cost  of  fli  e  and  liability 
Insmance,  of  burglaiT  and  plateglass  In- 
surance reflects  itself  in  ligher  ghetto 
rents,  food  costs,  and  cosH ;  of  the  com- 
modities. If  such  insurance  is  not  obtain- 
able, mortgages  are  forecl  )sed,  building 
rehabilitation  and  moda  nization  be- 
comes impossible,  businesles  close,  and 
jobs  go  down  the  drain. 

A  few  statistics  will  illi  strate  during 
the  past  5  years  members  tip  in  the  As- 
sociated Grocers  of  Harlem  declined  from 
140  groceries  employing  850  persons, 
mostly  Negroes,  to  90  estalq  ishments  em- 
ploying 400  persons,  a  loss  (  f  450  jobs  and 
50  business  enterprises. 

Equally  significant  is  the  refusal  of  the 
Insurance  companies  to  write  surety 
and  fidelity  insurance  in  b<  half  of  ghetto 
residents.  For  example,  cou)  itless  Negroes, 
Puerto  Ricans,  and  otha  s  trained  In 
truckdrivlng  under  the  ai  spices  of  the 
Port  of  New  York  Auth<  rity  and  the 
Manpower  Training  Inst  tute  in  New 
York  City,  as  well  as  in  oth  ;r  trades,  find 
that  they  are  unable  to  s{  cure  employ- 
ment in  the  trades  for  wli  ch  they  have 
been  trained  because  of  I  tie  refusal  of 
bonding  companies  to  prol  ide  necessary 
surety  and  fidelity  bonds.  Thus  the  In- 
vestment of  thousands  upo)  i  thousands  of 
private  and  public  fundi  in  the  war 
against  poverty  is  fnastraj  ?d  by  the  In- 
transigence of  the  insuran  ce  companies 
In  refusing  to  issue  such  b*  )nds. 

The  significance  of  thi^  problem  was 
highlighted  last  year  wh<  n  a  score  of 
elected  Negro  officials  ejjcted  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi  feamd  that  they 
would  not  be  able  to  assuin  e  the  office  to 
which  they  were  elected  bfl  cause  of  diffi- 
culties they  encountered  in  obtaining 
surety  bonds.  The  fact  th<  t  such  bonds 
were  finally  made  available  at  the  last 
moment  simply  demonstrates  that  the  in- 
surance companies  responded  to  the  one 
thing  they  detest  more  thii  doing  busi- 
ness with  Negroes  and  Puirto  Ricans — 
national  regulation  of  tpe  insurance 
business. 

While  less  dramatic,  a  sokre  of  trained 
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truckdrlvers.  unable  to  secure  employ- 
ment because  of  discriminatory  practices 
of  the  insurance  companies  are  equally 
deprived  of  both  their  civil  rights  and 
their  opportunity  to  earn  a  decent  Uving 
for  themselves  and  their  families. 

As  the  insurance  companies  have  red 
circled  slum  areas  out  of  community  re- 
development, so  have  they  red  circled 
Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  out  of  eco- 
nomic redevelopment. 

Thus  the  insurance  companies  frus- 
trate the  war  against  poverty  and  other 
social  programs  designed  to  improve  liv- 
ing conditions  in  the  ghetto.  The  insur- 
ance companies  will  create  new  slums  at 
a  rate  faster  than  they  can  be  cleared 
through  the  model  cities  progrtim. 
Tln-ough  their  control  over  liability  in- 
surance, tliese  companies  determine  who 
shall  own  an  automobile  and  who  shall 
be  employed  iii  those  areas  of  work 
where  automobile  ownership  is  a  neces- 
sary incident  to  employment. 

What  is  particularly  tragic  about  the 
immediate  splurge  in  insurance  cancella- 
tion is  that  t.lie  ghettos  are  being  made 
scapegoats  for  losses  incurred  by  the 
carriers  in  other  areas.  Huge  losses  were 
incuired  by  the  carriers  as  a  result  of 
Hurricane  Betsy  and  as  a  result  of  other 
natural  phenomena.  Huge  losses  were 
incurred  by  them  because  of  the  break- 
up of  the  Torrey  Canyon  and  other  huge 
oil  tankers,  the  McCormack  Place  fire  in 
Chicago  and  other  disasters.  Contrasted 
to  these  and  similar  losses,  those  incui  red 
Uirough  riots  are  penny  ante  stuff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  urgently  needed 
is  a  Federal  program  of  insurance  con- 
trols. Insurance  Is  so  deeply  affected 
with  a  public  interest,  that  it  Is  the  height 
of  folly  to  permit  them  to  exert  such  un- 
trammeled  control  over  the  lives  and 
well-being  of  our  people,  particularly 
when  the  evidence  persuasively  demon- 
strates that  State  insurance  depart- 
ments are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
exercise  essential  controls.  I  urge  that 
appropriate  congressional  committees 
explore  the  prospect  of  enacting  a  com- 
prehensive Federal  insurance  program, 
to  pi-otect  the  people  of  our  Nation  from 
the  iwwer  of  the  insurance  companies 
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CITY  DOCTOR  WRITES  PAGE  IN 
HISTORY 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

ot    .-.OL  IH    (  AKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVEs> 
Monday.  July  15.  1968 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  long  as 
there  are  new  worlds  to  explore,  men  of 
courage  and  an  adventurous  spirit  will 
find  them.  Such  a  man  is  Dr.  Weston 
Cook,  a  constituent  and  close  personal 
friend  of  mine  from  Columbia,  S.C. 

This  spring.  Dr.  Cook  joined  a  group 
of  three  other  men  on  a  journey  to  the 
North  Pole.  It  was  the  first  expedition 
to  the  pole  by  land  travel  since  1909,  the 
year  of  the  famous  Perry  exploration. 

Just  recently  Dr.  Cook  described  this 
unique  and  fascinating  journey  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Columbia  Rotary  Club.  As  a 
part  of  my  remarks  I  include  a  news- 


paper  account  of   his   talk  before   the 
Rotary  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Columbia   (S.C  i    R*cord 

July  9.   1968) 

City   E)c)ctor  Writfs  Pace  in  History 

(By  Margaret  Nice  ley; 

The  South  Carolina  flag,  which  files  liert- 
in  temperatures  often  near  the  100  mark, 
iilso  waves  above  the  North  Pole,  blown  by 
gust.s  as  cold  as  68  degrees  below  zero 

It  was  planted  there  in  April  by  Dr.  Weston 
Cook,  a  Columbia  physician  who  whs  a  mem- 
ber of  the  nrst  expedition  to  reach  the  pole 
by  land  conveyance  since  Adm.  Kobert  E 
Perry  in  1909.  Cook  described  the  experience 
to  Columbia  Rotarlans  Monday  as  "a  feeling 
of  pride  at  being  part  of  an  expedition  which 
would  write  .some  small  page  in  the  colorlvil 
history  of  the  North." 

He  was  both  doctor  and  radio  man  for  the 
Plaisted  Polar  Exjjedltlon  party,  which 
reached  North  90  '  April  19  after  44  days  on 
ice  and  a  blustery  journey  of  474  miles  from 
a  l)ase  camp  at  Ward  Hunt.  The  banners  he 
left  behind  were  those  of  the  Palmetto  State, 
the  Confederacy  and  the  Columbia  Sailing 
Club,  though  the  geographic  pole  is  far  from 
the  sim-drenched  South  and  no  smooth  .sail- 
ing distance,  even  by  modern  snowmobiles 
.ind  Skl-Doos.  (The  Perry  expedition  lialf  .i 
century  ago  had  to  travel  by  dogsled.l 

Cook  used  graphic  slides  to  illustrate  hi.s 
;irst  public  description  of  the  trek. 

Tlie  Columbia  doctor  said  the  four  men 
who  finally  reached  the  North  Pole  were 
eager  that  theirs  be  the  first  expedition  offi- 
cially confirmed  sis  having  reached  the  pole, 
but  laulty  navigation  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
almost  d.%shed  their  hopes.  The  Air  Force  had 
iigreed  to  fly  over  the  group  and  verify  that 
the  ix)le  had  been  attained,  but  first  Indi- 
cated that  they  had  traveled  too  far  acros.s 
the  polar  ice  cap  and  bypassed  the  specific 
geographic  pwlnt  they  were  seeking. 

Cook  said  the  party  navigator  had  enough 
faith  in  his  own  calculations  to  maintain 
their  accuracy,  and  the  Air  Force  had  to 
apologize  the  following  day.  •Maybe  you'd 
better  tell  tis  where  we  are."  ihe  military 
navigator  said. 

At  Cape  Columbia,  the  Plaisted  party  found 
a  coffee  pot  burled  by  Perry's  team  with  a 
message  indicating  their  attempts  to  locate 
the  pole.  Perry  had  started  his  exploration 
from  Cape  Columbia.  Cook  said  the  party 
added  a  .second  message  of  their  own  and 
headed   home. 

They  had  spent  more  than  a  month  travel- 
ing across  the  Arctic  ice.  which  Cook  said  !■* 
bluer  than  the  vast  expanse  of  white  most 
people  imagine  despite  their  modern  equip- 
ment, a  great  deal  of  their  time  on  the  trip 
was  spent  In  "highway  construction"  be- 
cause of  deep  depressions  in  the  ice  that  were 
unnavigable  and  night  winds  that  shifted 
the  snows  around  their  camp,  he  said. 

He  described  the  terrain  as  "barren,  made 
up  of  rocks,  snow  and  ice,"  but  surprisingly 
dry.  The  annual  precipitation  around  the 
North  Pole  Is  only  2  inches,  compared  to  3 
in  the  Sahara  Desert. 

The  men  lived  in  canvas  huts  heated  with 
fuel  oil  stoves.  Cook  said  the  upper  parts 
of  the  tents  were  comfortable,  but  anything 
placed  on  the  floor  would  freeze.  They  had  24 
hours  of  sunlight  a  day  during  part  of  the 
trip  and  had  to  wear  goggles  to  prevent  snow 
blindness  from  the  glare.  However,  nothing 
they  wore  could  prevent  their  beards  from 
freezing,  and  most  of  the  pictures  Cook 
showed  revealed  as  many  weird  ice  forma- 
tlous  on  the  men's  faces  as  on  the  land 
around  them. 

Cook  said  they  saw  very  little  animal  life — 
only  one  bird  at  the  North  Pole  Itself — al- 
though Arctic  hares,  foxes  and  musk  oxen 
manage  to  survive  in  the  area.  After  the 
party  reached  their  destination,  the  doctor 
took    time    out    for    hunting    ;'.nd    bagged 
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a  polar  bear,  but  the  feat  required  riding 
'90  miles  by  sled,  which  he  described  as  "an 
instrument  of  torture." 

The  successful  expedition  was  the  second 
.attempt  to  reach  the  pole  by  Ralph  Plaisted, 
a  St  Paul,  Minn  .  insurance  man. 

Cook  joined  the  group  after  hearing  about 
It  through  the  Medical  Amateur  Radio  Coun- 
cil, which  advertised  for  a  combination 
physician  and  radio  operator  for  the  party. 

So  the  52-year-old  grandfather  set  out  to 
write  his  "small  page  of  history,"  and  br- 
rame  one  of  the  second  group  of  men  ever 
to  reach  the  North  Pole,  No  human  being  had 
seen  it  for  59  years  except  from  the  air 
or  from  under  the  ice  from  n  luiclear-powered 
fubinarine. 


RESOLUTION  ON  LAW  AND  ORDER 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  15.  1968 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a  copy  of 
a  resolution  on  law  and  order,  approved 
by  the  Association  of  Oilwell  Servicing 
Contractors.  Tliis  resolution  reflects  the 
\1ews  and  concern  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Resolution  on  Law  and  Order  in  the 
Untted  States  or  America 

Whereas,  we  have  watched  with  mounting 
concern  the  utter  disregard  of  the  law  and 
order  which  is  a  vit.-U  part  of  the  Iree  enter- 
prise system  of  this  country,  and  have  been 
apptalled  at  the  lack  of  support  for  law  en- 
forcement as  regards  the  protection  of  the 
property  rights  of  the  individual  citizen  and. 

Whereas,  this  defiance  of  the  authority  of 
the  properly-constituted  police  power  of  the 
various  cities  and  states  has  led  to  the  loss  of 
hundreds  of  lives  of  innocent  men,  women 
and  children,  and  to  the  destruction  of  mU- 
lions  of  dollars  worth  of  private  and  publicly- 
owned  property  and. 

Whereas,  under  no  guise  of  deprivation  and 
poverty  can  the  continued  iise  of  violence 
and  force  be  Justifled  or  tolerated  and, 

Whereas,  the  continued  use  of  violence, 
looting  and  unlawfulness  is  leading  inevit- 
ably to  the  destruction  of  our  democracy. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  we, 
members  of  the  Association  of  Oilwell  Serv- 
icing Contractors  through  its  Board  of  Di- 
rectors and  Officers  here  assembled  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  on  this  14th  day  of  June, 
1968,  with  deepest  concern  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  otir  democracy,  deplore  these  acts  of 
violence  and  this  wave  of  lawlessness;  and 
urge: 

(1)  That  law  enforcement  agencies,  local, 
state,  and  national,  take  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  to  insure  the  safety  of  citizens, 
our  homes,  cur  businesses,  and  all  public 
properties,  and 

(2)  That  the  90th  Congress,  now  meeting 
in  its  Second  Session,  with  all  dehberate 
speed  pass  such  legislation  as  would  be 
needed  to  support  effective  law  enforcement, 
and 

(3)  That  Congress  Uike  immediate  steps  to 
restore  those  safeguards  to  effective  law  en- 
forcement which  the  Judiciary  has  curtailed 
or  eliminated  to  the  detriment  of  the  rights 
of  law-abiding  citizens,  and 

(4)  That  the  news  media,  press,  radio,  and 
television  immediately  adopt  standards  of 
quality  and  restraint  in  reporting  news  inci- 
dents in  an  Inflammatory  manner,  and 

That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  approprl- 
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ate  members  of  Congre.ss  and  appropriate 
.■-lafp  officials  and  the  members  of  this  :isso- 
ilation  represented  hereby. 

As.sociation  of  Oilwell 

.Sfrvicing  Contractors, 
Laiwsr  Dexibree, 

Excciitire  Virc  President. 


BIG  CUTBACK  IN  MAIL  SERVICE 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OP    CALIFORNIA 
IN  TtZE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday,  July  15.  1968 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  impact  that  an  arbitrary 
cutback  in  postal  employment  would 
have  on  mail  delivery  and  other  essential 
postal  services  is  outlined  in  an  excellent 
article  in  the  current  issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report.  As  the  magazine  points 
out,  mail  is  pouring  into  post  oflSces 
across  the  Nation  in  unprecedented 
amounts,  and  yet  Postmaster  General 
Watson  is  being  forced  to  cut  employ- 
ment. Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert 
the  U.S.  News  article  in  the  Riccord.  as 
follows : 

Washington. — Drastic  cuts  in  U.S.  mail 
service  are  being  threatened  by  postal  officials 
because  of  Government-wide  economics  or- 
dered by  Congress. 

All  types  of  mall — first-class  letters,  mag- 
azines, advertising  matter  and  parcel  post — 
may  be  delayed  if  service  cutbacks  have  to 
be  made. 

With  the  postal  system  already  "In  a  race 
with  catastrophe."  postal  officials  .^ay,  cur- 
tailments would  increase  the  danger  of  mail 
logjams  on  a  national  basis. 

ACTION  taken 

Already,  Postmaster  General  W.  Marvin 
Watson  has  ordered  a  freeze  on  post-office 
employment,  despite  a  mail  load  that  is 
Hearing  85  billion  pieces  a  year.  Also  or- 
dered: 

Effective  July  27  two  steps — a  cut  in  mail 
collections  on  Saturdays  to  Sunday  sched- 
ules, and  a  closing  of  all  window  service  at 
first  and  second-class  offices  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  except  for  a  period  of  two 
hours. 

Effective  at  once — no  extension  of  delivery 
services  to  new  communities,  a  speedup  In 
closing  many  fourth-class  offices,  and  delay 
m  handling  second,  third  and  fourth-class 
mail,  if  it  interferes  with  first-class  mall. 

Other  curtailments  may  come  in  the 
months  ahead  unless  the  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment is  exempted  from  a  personnel-cutting 
provision  in  the  recently  enacted  law  raising 
income  taxes. 

what's  ahead 

At  closed  hearings  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  July  10  and  11,  Mr. 
Watson  is  reported  to  have  said  the  country 
may  face: 

Elimination  of  home  deliveries  on  Satur- 
days, perhaps  by  October. 

A  cutback  in  parcel-post  deliveries  from 
six  days  a  week  to  five. 

The  tax  law's  personnel  provision  requires 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  to 
fill  no  more  than  three  out  of  every  four 
vacancies  until  employment  is  reduced  to  the 
level  of  June  30,  1966. 

Instead  of  adding  20,000  employes  in  this 
fiscal  5'ear,  as  the  Post  Office  had  hoped  to  do, 
it  is  estimated  that  15,000  Jobs  may  have  to 
be  eliminated. 

About  80  per  cent  of  the  Department's 
budget  goes  into  salaries,  so  economies  based 
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on  Job  reductions  hit  the  Post  Office  espe- 
cially hard  at  a  time  when  mail  volume  is 
;.oaring  and  the  Post  Office  has  no  control  oi 
the  work  load  bcnig  created. 

EXEMPTION   I'-ROM  CtJTS? 

Scntimcnl  bu.lt  up  to  exempt  the  Post 
Office  Department  Irom  the  employment 
curb.  But  ic.irs  were  expressed  that  this 
might  open  the  door  to  exemptions  for  many 
other  regencies. 

"It'll  be  ilie  inoat  ridiculous  pennywise. 
i)ounU-loolish  action  we've  ever  i.xken  if  we 
don't  exempt  them."  said  Representative  Tom 
.Steed.  (Dcm,),  of  Oklahoma,  .\nother  Con- 
gressman said,  however,  lie  would  favor  rc- 
pe.ihnr  the  whole  tax  Jaw  and  economy  ;iro- 
\  ision  ratlicr  than  exempt  one  agency. 

SJiiie  members  of  Congress  were  inclined 
10  think  the  Postmaster  General  was  being 
■■:ilurmist,"  Other  said  t.he  Budget  Bureau 
roulU  exempt  the  Post  Office  from  the  econ- 
omy order  without  action  by  Congress, 

O'tliers  recalled  that  Congress  thought 
Postmaster  General  Arthur  E.  SummerfielU 
was  bluffing  in  1957  when  he  threatened  cur- 
tailments unle.ss  he  got  an  extra  47  million 
dollars  in  lunds. 

Mr.  Sunmierhcld  proceeded  to  halt  Satur- 
ci.iy  deliveries,  closed  post  offices  on  that  day 
and  made  other  cutbacks. 

Congress  yielded  within  three  days,  giving 
Mr.  Sumnicrfield  41  million  dollars  to  restore 
the  services. 


MARINE   PRIVATE   IS  SOUTH  VIET- 
NAM CASUALTY 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    ICARTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  15,  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Pfc.  Carroll  S.  Dieudonne,  a  fine  young 
man  from  Maryland,  was  killed  recently 
in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  his  brav- 
ery and  honor  his  memory  by  including 
the  following  article  in  the  Record: 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  (Md,)   Evening  .Sun. 

July  11.  1968} 

Marine  PRrvATE  Is  South  Vietnam  Casualty 

A  Silver  Spring  (Md,)  Marine  private  was 
killed  by  rifle  lire  July  5  in  South  Vietnam. 
the  Pentagon  said  yesterday. 

Pfc.  Carroll  S.  Dieudonne.  21.  had  been  In 
South  Vietnam's  northern  Quang  Trl  prov- 
ince with  the  3d  Battalion  of  the  3d  Marines 
since  last  December,  his  mother,  Mrs.  Eras- 
mus L.  Dieudonne,  Jr.,  said. 

Mrs.  Dieudonne,  of  501  Sherbrook  drive. 
Silver  Spring,  said  the  Department  of  De- 
fense reported  that  her  son  died  of  a  head 
wound. 

The  young  Marine  was  a  1965  graduate  of 
Sherbrook  High  School  in  SUver  Spring  and 
attended  Temple  Business  College  before  en- 
listing in  March.  1967. 

He  trained  at  Parris  Island,  S.C,  Camp 
L«jeune.  NC,  and  Camp  Pendleton,  Cal,,  be- 
fore he  was  sent  overseas  last  December,  Mrs, 
Dieudonne  said. 

Mrs.  Dieudonne  said  her  son  taught  radar 
while  in  'Vietnam  and  went  on  patrols  from 
K  company's  camp  near  the  Demilitarized 
Zone. 

"He  just  went  out  on  patrols  with  the  rest 
of  the  boys, '  she  said.  "He  seemed  to  think 
they  were  doing  the  right  thing  and  we  be- 
longed over  there." 

Survivors,  besides  his  mother  and  father, 
include  four  sisters.  Mrs.  Maurice  Rose,  Mrs, 
Robert  Harper,  and  Mrs,  William  Pox,  and 
Miss  Christine  IXeudonne,  and  a  brother, 
Matthew  Dieudonne, 
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COINAGE  COMMISSION  CONSIDERS 
CHANGE  IN  U.S.  SILVER  POLICY 


ry  Fowler  my 
s     on     silver 


r.KTES, 
tNTATIVES, 

July  HI.  1968. 

on  the  Coinagr 
a.^liington,  DC. 
that  the  trans- 
the    national 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

or   ID.^Ho 

I.N'  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  IS,  1968 

Mr  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Coinage  Commission  is  meeting  today 
to  consider  changes  in  U.B.  silver  policy 
now  that  the  period  for  silver  certificate 
redemptions  has  passed  »nd  the  trans- 
fer of  165  million  fine  Iroy  ounces  of 
silver  to  the  national  stockpile  has  been 
accomplished. 

The  effect  of  the  deci*ions  made  by 
the  Commission  today  wfll  undoubtedly 
have  an  impact  on  the  silver  industi-y  for 
some  time  to  come. 

Last  week,  I  sent  Secrel 
personal     recommendatii 
policy,   and   I   include   ttte   text   of   my 
letter  at  this  point  in  the  <|ecord: 

CONGRE^    or   THE    UNITED 

House  op  Repr 
Washington.  D.C 
Hon  Henry  H.  Fowler. 
Chairman,  Joint  Commis.iio 
Treasury  Department , 
Dear  Mr.  Fowler:  The  fa 
fer  of  government  sUver 
stockpile  was  carried  out  inj  an  orderly  fash 
Ion — and  entirely  in  .999  i  ne  silver — Is  in 
no  small  measiire  attributi  t>le  to  the  dili- 
gence of  the  Coinage  ComrJ  ission.  You  now 
face  further  decisions  as  t<j  the  disposition 
of  the  remaining  silver,  aj  d  it  is  In  this 
connection  that  I  would  ll  :e  now  to  offer 
my  personal  recommendatla  is  for  the  Com- 
mission's consideration  Mod  lay. 

First,  it  seems  to  me  thai  a  re-evaluation 
of  the  stockpile  requiren  ;nta  for  silver 
should  be  made.  In  light  f  the  increased 
industrial  consumption  th  t  has  occurred 
since  the  List  evaluation,  su(  ;i  a  step  appears 
mandatory. 

Second.  I  hope  the  Comi  itssion  will  ap- 
prove continued  use  of  silvei  in  the  minting 
of  50-cent  pieces  in  order  ti  maintain  some 
small  relationship  between  ur  coinage  sys- 
tem and  precious  metals. 

Third,  the  Commission  sh(  luld  provide  for 
a  retention  of  suflBcient  si|  ver  supplies  to 
meet  the  future  needs  of  tl  le  Government. 
It  would  seem  the  height  c^  fiscal  folly  for 
the  Treasury  to  divest  It^  If  of  silver  at 
today's  lower  prices  only  to  'epiu'chase  it  at 
some  later  time  when  the  prli  e  has  increased. 
Fourth,  since  the  certlHcaj  e  and  stockpile 
problems  have,  for  the  mo^  part,  been  re- 
solved and  since  it  is  goverj  iment  policy  to 
diveet  itself  of  surplus  silveii  stocks,  It  seems 
to  me  most  unfair  to  deny  fl  -ivate  citizens  a 
corresponding  right  to  ms  -ket  tlie  silver 
which  they  hold  in  coins.  In  ;his  connection, 
I  wish  to  call  to  your  atten  ion  a  bill  I  in- 
troduced recently  to  legaliz^  the  melting  of 
coins.  This  right,  when  gra  ited.  would  re- 
duce the  potential  acquisitic  is  of  silver  and 
therefore  the  potential  for  ales  of  govern- 
ment-owned Sliver.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  Treasury  should  contin  le  to  poGsese  a 
silver  monopoly. 

All  four  of  these  steps  po  nt  to  the  need 
tor  phasing  out  the  sales  of'  rreasury  silver, 
and  I  think  we  must  recogi  Ize  the  market 
disruptions  that  will  occur  If  the  phasing 
out  period  is  not  an  orderlyjone.  The  alter- 
native would  mean  feeding  tl^e  fires  of  spec- 
ulation. It  has  been  suggd^ted  by  many 
competent  economists  in  the!  silver  industry 
that  the  weekly  offerings  Hg  the  General 
Services  Administration  be  roAuced  In  quan- 
Tity  each   month.   .An   appronfh   along  those 
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lines  would  certainly  have  my  personal  ap- 
proval. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Commission  for  con- 
sidering this  statement  and  the  recom- 
mendations I  have  made.  The  decisions  you 
are  about  to  make  will  have  a  profound 
effect  for  some  time  to  come  on  both  silver 
producers  and  silver  users.  It  Is  a  respon- 
sibility not  to  be  taken  lightly,  or  in  haste. 
.Sincerely  yours. 

James  A.  McClure, 
Member  of  Congrcas 
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GRIEVANCE  COMMITTEE  AND  THE 
IMPORTANCE  OP  THE  DECISION 
IN  THE  MILLER  CASE 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  15,  1968 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  li.tjht 
of  the  controversy  currently  surrounding 
the  Supreme  Court  as  a  result  of  cer- 
tain decisions  in  the  field  of  criminal 
law.  I  would  particularly  call  attention 
to  the  following  statement  of  the  Griev- 
ance Committee  of  the  Illinois  State  Bar 
Association. 

On  Febi-uai-y  13, 1967.  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  in  an  opinion,  stated  that  the 
prosecution  had  "deliberately  misrepre- 
sented the  truth,"  in  contending  that  a 
pair  of  undershorts  found  a  mile  from 
a  murder  was  stained  with  blood. 

They  stated  the  gannent  was  stained 
with  reddish-brown  paint  and  freed  the 
defendant.  Because  of  the  serious  impli- 
cations of  these  charges  regarding  the 
prosecutors,  the  Grievance  Committee  of 
the  Illinois  Bar,  on  its  own  motion,  in- 
vestigated to  determine  whether  disci- 
plinary action  against  the  prosecutors 
was  warranted. 

I  suppose  it  takes  little  imagination 
to  see  what  effect  this  statement  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  could  have  on  the 
professional  standing  and  careers  of  the 
prosecutoi-s  involved. 

In  the  trial  in  1956,  the  Stat«  chemist 
testified  that  there  were  blood  stains  on 
the  shorts.  Prior  to  the  trial,  the  Illinois 
State  Bureau  of  Criminal  Identification 
and  Investigation  gave  a  laboratoi-y  re- 
port disclosing  that  the  shorts  did  con- 
tain blood. 

Perhaps  many  prosecutors,  like  myself, 
would  rely  on  a  State  chemist  or  bureau 
of  criminal  investigation  report  as  to 
whether  a  substance  was  or  was  not 
blood,  since  the  prosecutor  may  not  be, 
and  is  not  required  to  be.  a  chemist. 

I  hope  everyone  can  take  time  to  con- 
sider the  statement  of  the  Grievance 
Committee  and  the  importance  of  the 
decision  in  the  Miller  case. 

The  statement  follows: 

STATE.MENT   OF   THE    GRIEVANCE    COMMITTEE   OF 

THE    Illinois    State    Bar    Association    in 
THE  Matter  of  the  Prosecittion  of  the 
Case  of  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois  v. 
Lloyd  Eldon  Miller,  Jr. 
In  1956,  Lloyd  Eldon  Miller.  Jr.  was  tried 
.ind  convicted  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Han- 
cock County.  Illinois  of  the  murder  of  an 
8-year-old  Canton,  Illinois  girl,  Janice  May. 
On    February    13,    1967,    the    United    States 
Supreme  Court  overturned  the  murder  con- 
viction on  the  ground  that  the  prosecution 
had  knowingly  used  false  evidence  to' convict 


him  by  Introducing  Into  evidence  a  pair  of 
undershorts  which  It  contended  were  stained 
with  blood.  The  Court  based  its  decision  on 
testimony  given  seven  years  later  at  a  habeas 
corpus  hearing  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  in 
Chicago,  to  the  effect  that  the  only  stains  on 
the  shorts  were  paint  stains.  In  its  opinion 
the  Supreme  Court  said  that  the  prosecution 
at  the  orlg^lnul  trial  had  "Ueliberatply  mis- 
represented the  truth"  in  regard  to  the 
shorts. 

Tlie  prosecution  was  conducted  liy  Blaine 
Ramsey,  then  State'.s  Attorney  of"  Fulton 
County,  and  Roger  W.  Hayes,  as  special 
assistant. 

In  view  of  the  serious  Implications  of  suth 
charges,  the  Grievance  Committee  of  the 
Illinois  State  Bar  Association,  on  Us  own  mo- 
tion, commenced  an  investigation  in  April 
of  1967  to  determine  whether  disciplinary  ac- 
tion .igalnst  the  prosecutors  was  warranted 
The  investigation  extended  over  a  period  oi 
approximately  nine  months.  Tlie  volu- 
minous records  in  the  ciise  included  the 
transcripts  of  te-stimony  at  the  original  trial 
and  belore  the  Pardon  and  Parole  Board 
and  111  the  habeas  corpus  proceedings  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court.  Also  reviewed  were  the 
abstracts  of  record  and  the  briefs  in  the 
several  appe.als  to  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Court,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  and  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  Tliese  docu- 
ments, all  of  which  were  minutely  exam- 
ined by  the  Committee,  comprised  some 
3300  printed  and  typewritten  pages.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Grievance  Committee  interrogated 
the  attorneys  who  prosecuted  and  defended 
the  case  at  the  original  trial,  and  In  response 
to  these  questions  received  detailed  answers 
concerning  e\'ery  area  of  possible  misconduct 
on  the  part  of  the  prosecutors. 

It  became  apparent  to  the  Committee  early 
in  its  investigation  that  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  had  misapprehended  the 
facts  of  the  case.  At  the  trial,  which  took 
place  in  1956,  the  States  chemist  testified 
that  there  tcere  bloodstains  on  the  shorts 
in  question.  Prior  to  the  trial,  the  prosecu- 
tors had  been  given  a  laboratory  repiort  from 
the  Illinois  State  Bureau  of  Criminal  Iden- 
tification and  Investigation  which  disclosed 
that  the  shorts  did,  in  fact,  contain  blood. 
The  State  chemist  further  testified  at  the 
trial  that  the  blood  on  the  shorts  was  type 
"A"  which  was  the  same  type  as  that  ot 
the  victim. 

The  Committee  found  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  there  was  blood  on  the  shorts  at  the 
time  of  the  trial  and  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  prosecutors  in  the  case  believed 
there  was  blood  on  the  shorts.  Accordingly, 
the  Committee  found  that  there  was  no  basis 
for  the  view  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  that  the  prosecution  had  been  guilty 
of  a  misrepresentation  when  it  asserted  as 
a  fact  that  the  shorts  contained  blood. 

Tlie  Committee  investigation  further  dis- 
closed that,  in  addition  to  the  blood,  there 
was  paint  on  the  shorts.  It  is  clear  that  the 
prosecution  knew,  or  at  least  assumed,  there 
was  paint  on  the  shorts  as  well  as  blood,  and 
the  prosectitors  contend  that  the  difference 
was  apparent. 

The  question  before  the  Grievance  Com- 
mittee, then,  was  not  w^hether  the  prosecu- 
tion misrepresented  the  fact  that  there  was 
blood  on  the  shorts,  because  clearly  its  state- 
ment to  this  effect  was  not  a  misrepresenta- 
tion. Instead  the  (lucstion  u-as,  assuming  the 
defense  did  not  know  oj  the  paint,  whether 
the  prosecution  ivas  guilty  of  unethical 
conduct  in  failing  to  disclose  its  presence 
to  the  defense.  The  resolution  ot  this  ques- 
tion depended,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Grievance  Committee,  upon  whether  there 
was  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  prosecu- 
tion felt  the  facts  concerning  the  paint 
would  have  been  helpful  to  the  defense  and, 
knowing  of  its  relevance,  nonetheless  con- 
cealed it.   The   Grieviince   Committee   deter- 
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mined  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  paint 
on  the  shorts  was  not  a  material  question  in 
the  case.  There  iras  blood  on  the  shorts.  The 
theory  of  the  prosecution  was  tliat  Miller 
had  discnrded  the  shorts  because  of  the  in- 
criminating bloodstains  they  bore.  The 
presence  of  paint  on  the  .shorts  was  not  in- 
consistent with  this  theory  because  the 
shorts  were  found  in  an  area  In  which  there 
were  paint  cans.  The  paint  on  the  shorts 
might  have  had  some  tendency  to  rorrobo- 
rate  Miller's  confession  that  he  had  left  them 
in  that  area. 

The  Committee  concluded  that  the  de- 
cision of  the  U  S.  Supreme  Court  was  based 
entirely  upon  a  portion  of  the  testimony 
which  had  been  given  at  the  habeas  corpus 
hearing  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
at  Chicago.  The  Supreme  Court  rejected  the 
testimony  given  at  the  original  trial  eleven 
years  earlier,  and  ignored  the  testimony  of 
the  State  chemist  who  again  testified  at  the 
habeas  corpus  proceedings  that  there  was 
blood  on  the  shorts. 

At  the  time  of  the  h.ibeas  corpus  hearing, 
the  defense  offered  an  expert  witness  who 
testified  that  he  had  examined  twelve  threads 
from  the  shorts  and  had  found  that  they 
contained  paint,  a  carbon-like  substance  and 
an  additional  substance  he  was  unable  to 
identify.  This  chemist,  engaged  by  the  de- 
fense, admitted  that  he  liad  made  no  con- 
clusive tests  for  the  presence  of  blood  and 
that,  indeed,  he  was  not  "permitted"  to  make 
such  tests.  He  further  added  that  in  order 
to  determine  if  blood  were  on  the  shorts,  "it 
would  require  a  more  extensive  test  and 
would  require  having  access  to  every  part  of 
the  garment."  The  record  shows,  however, 
that  the  defense  was  given  permission  to 
send  portions  of  the  shorts  to  a  chemist  in 
New  York  City,  one  Dr.  Leon  Susman.  Pre- 
sumably, Dr.  Susman  made  a  test  for  blood, 
but  the  results  of  that  test  have  never  been 
disclosed.  At  the  time  of  the  original  Inal 
the  prosecution  was  duty  bound  to  present 
to  the  Jury  the  results  of  the  examination 
of  the  shorts  by  the  Illinois  State  Bureau  of 
Criminal  Identification  and  Investigation. 

Although  the  sole  basis  for  the  Supreme 
Court  opinion  was  the  alleged  misrepresen- 
tation concerning  blood  on  the  shorts,  the 
Grievance  Committee  undertook  to  evaluate 
various  other  charges,  since  these  additional 
charges,  if  true,  could  have  provided  a  basis 
for  disciplinary  action  against  the  prosecu- 
tors. The  following  comments  relate  to  each 
o*  these  additional  issues. 

One  such  issue  which  seemed  to  be  of 
importance  at  the  outset  of  the  Committee's 
investigation  was  the  question  of  whether 
the  prosecutors  h.id  deliberately  concealed 
from  Miller  the  lact  that  his  pubic  hair  did 
not  match  a  hair  found  on  a  paper  tissue  used 
for  a  smear  taken  from  the  vagina  of  the 
child.  The  Committee  concluded  that  there 
had  been  no  concealment,  deliberate  or  oth- 
erwise. Miller  and  his  attorneys  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  that  a  microscopic 
comparison  had  been  made  between  a  pubic 
hair  taken  from  Miller  and  another  hair. 
At  a  hearing  on  the  admissibility  of  Miller's 
confession,  conducted  during  the  trial  out  of 
the  presence  of  the  Jury  but  in  the  presence 
of  his  attorneys.  Miller  testified  that  he  had 
viewed  the  two  hairs  under  the  microscope 
and  it  was  apparent  to  him  that  "Them  hairs 
don't  match.  I  says,  them  hairs  don't  belong 
to  me. "  The  facts  concerning  this  compari- 
son were  not  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Jury,  either  by  the  prosecution  or  the  defense. 
It  is  not  known  for  certain  whether  the  hair 
on  the  paper  tissue  did.  in  fact,  come  from 
the  vagina  of  the  child.  The  .hair  could  have 
gotten  on  the  tissue  in  some  other  way.  either 
before  or  after  it  was  used  to  swab  the  child's 
vagina.  Moreover,  it  is  not  known  what  kind 
of  hair  it  was.  There  is  no  evidence  that  it 
was  a  pubic  hair.  If  It  was  not.  meaningful 
comparison  was  impossible  because  head  hair 
and  body  hair  are  different  from  pubic  hair. 
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Accordingly,  the  Committee  concluded  that 
the  prosecution  was  under  no  duty  to  elab- 
orate upon  the  dissimilarity  of  the  hairs. 

Another  allegation  made  by  Miller  is  that 
the  prosecution  fuborned  one  Betty  Baldwin 
to  commit  perjury  against  him.  Betty  Bald- 
win testified  that  Miller  had  admitted  his 
guilt  to  lier  shortly  after  the  crime.  Some 
years  later,  the  recanted  this  testimony  and 
stated  that  one  of  the  prosecutors  had  pres- 
sured her  into  testifying  against  Miller  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  witnesses  to  recant  their 
testimony  aft«r  a  trial,  and  the  problem  that 
invariably  .'.rises  in  such  cases  is  one  of  de- 
termining on  which  occasion,  if  at  all.  the 
witness  told  the  truth.  The  question  becomes 
one  of  the  credibility  of  the  witness.  In  this 
regard,  the  Committee  noted  that  Betty  Bald- 
win had  also  charged,  shortly  before  the 
trial,  that  one  of  the  defense  attorneys  had 
offered  her  510,000.00  to  change  her  state- 
ment. 

Tlie  final  allegation  against  the  prosecutors 
is  that  they  improperly  Informed  the  defend- 
ant's landlady  that  she  had  a  "constitution- 
al" right  to  decline  an  interview  with  the 
defense  attorneys.  In  a  pardon  liearing  con- 
ducted .'.even  years  after  the  trial,  there  was 
testimony  by  several  witnesses  tending  to 
establish  nn  alibi  for  the  defendant  at  the 
time  of  the  crime.  Tlie  Committee  found 
no  evidence  that  the  prosecution  had  been 
guilty  of  any  impropriety  with  regard  to 
these  witnesses.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  prosecutors  did  anything  other  than 
inform  one  witness — landlady — that  the 
was  not  required  to  discuss  the  case  with 
the  defense.  While  the  Committee  believes 
that  it  was  not  technically  accurate  to  in- 
form the  landlady  that  she  had  a  "constitu- 
tional" right  to  refuse  the  interview  with  the 
defense,  it  is  nonetheless  true  that,  in  a 
criminal  case,  the  defense  has  no  legal  right 
to  require  a  witness  to  submit  to  a  pretrial 
interview.  Moreover,  the  Grievance  Commit- 
tee felt  that  it  was  inconceivable  that  these 
"alibi"  witnesses  would  not  have  come  for- 
ward ;tt  the  time  of  the  trial  if,  in  fact,  they 
could  have  established  the  alibi  later  as- 
serted. The  crime  was  committed  in  a  small 
town  and  was  obviously  a  major  topic  of  dis- 
cussion at  the  time. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Committee 
determined  that  there  was  no  baaas  for  dis- 
ciplinary iurtion  against  the  prosecutors  and 
dismissed  the  charges. 

Although,  in  cases  where  no  disciplinary 
action  is  recommended,  the  rules  of  the  Illi- 
nois Supreme  Court  prohibit  disclosure  by 
the  Illinois  State  Bar  Association  of  the  con- 
tents of  its  records  and  files  in  grievance  in- 
vestigations without  the  consent  of  the  re- 
spondents, it  was  determined  that  the  con- 
siderable notoriety  concerning  this  matter 
warranted  an  exception.  We  therefore  sought 
and  obtained  the  necessary  consent  of  the 
prosecuting  attorneys  to  release  the  foregoing 
information.  The  opinion  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  left  the  impression 
that  a  grave  injustice  had  been  deliberately 
perpetrated  by  a  ruthless  and  unprincipled 
prosecution.  A  thorough  and  objective  in- 
vestigation of  the  matter  has  shown  that 
this  impression  is  unfounded.  The  Illinois 
State  Bar  Association  believes  that  the  public 
is  entitled  to  know  the  actual  state  of  the 
record. 


HOW  DO  YOU  GET  A  FEDERAL 
GRANT? 


HON.   EDWARD  G.   BIESTER,   JR. 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  15.  1968 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
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to  my  colleagues  the  work  of  my  friend 
from  the  State  of  Delaware,  the  Hon- 
orable William  V.  Roth.  Bill  has  intro- 
duced a  propo.sal  that  has  been  long 
overdue.  Tlie  propof^ed  Program  Infor- 
mation Act  of  1968.  would  lequirc  the 
issuance  of  an  araaial  catalog  oi  Federal 
grant  programs  that  could  save  Ameri- 
cans thousands  of  man-hours  and  frus- 
trating encounters  in  discovering  just 
what  kind  oi  Federal  assistance  is  avail- 
able and  who  administers  it.  Perhaps  not 
headline  legislation,  this  bill  could 
nevertheless  po  a  long  way  toward  cut- 
ting the  bureaucratic  tape  that  has  come 
to  be  associated  with  Federal  programs. 
I  am  pioud  to  join  Bill  in  cosponsoring 
this  propMjsal  and  I  commend  to  all 
Members  of  Congress  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
of  July  9,  1968.  lepardin::  Bill  and  his 
most  necessary  proposal : 

How  Do  Yor  Oft  a  Federal  Grant? 
( By  Lyn  Shepard  ) 

Washington — For  a  long  time  the  game 
of  "grantsmanship"  has  been  confined  to  an 
elite  .set  of  expert  players  who  know  the  ways 
and  wiles  of  Washington  firsthand. 

But  now — thanks  to  the  zeal  of  a  little- 
known  freshman  congressman— every  small- 
town official  in  the  nation  may  soon  master 
the  kn.ock. 

That,  in  a  niitshell.  is  the  intent  of  a  House 
bill  titled  the  "Propram  Information  Act  of 
1968"  which  Rep.  William  V.  Roth  (R)  of 
Delaware  filed  a  lew  weeks  ago. 

It  requires  the  president  to  issue  an  annual 
catalogue  of  federal  prant  programs  and  to 
update  it  monthly  The  president  would  also 
he  expected  to  report  to  Congress  each  year 
on  his  progress  in  unifying  the  myriad  of  aid 
programs. 

srSPIClONS    SUPPORTED 

The  measure  resulted  from  an  eight-month 
study  by  Mr.  Roth's  staff  which  confirmed 
what  many  congressmen  strongly  suspected, 
namely,  as  the  Delaware  lawmaker  told  his 
colleagues: 

"We  found  that  no  one.  anywhere,  knows 
exactly  how  many  federal  programs  there  arc. 

"We  found  that  nowhere  is  there  a  central, 
comprehensive  repository  where  meaning- 
ful information  on  all  operating  programs 
can  be  found. 

■'We  found  that  more  than  $20  billion  a 
vear  is  being  spent  on  such  programs,  yet 
only  with  long  find  great  effort  can  one  begin 
to  find  meaninglu";  information  about  all  of 
them. 

"We  found  that  there  is  no  common 
denomination— that  is.  widely  used  defini- 
tion, of  just  what  a    program'  is. 

"We  found  that  only  the  largest  cities 
and  states  and  universities  have  the  neces- 
sary money  and  staff  required  Just  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  programs  from  which  they 
might  benefit" 

A  ntimber  of  House  members— Democrats 
and  Republicans — have  stepped  forward  to 
laud  Mr.  Roth's  research  effort  and  his  bill. 

One  of  these  Rep  Florence  P.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  is  the  ranking  GOP  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, where  the  Roth  bill  is  under  study. 
If  her  partv  wins  the  House  in  November. 
Mrs.  Dwyer  will  become  the  panel's  new- 
chairman. 

"As  a  congressman  seeking  to  help  local 
officials  utiliz*  federal  programs."  Mrs. 
Dwyer  charged.  "I  have  seen  frustration, 
delay,   and   disappointment." 

The  influential  congresswoman  recalled 
memories  disstressingly  familiar  to  her  col- 
leagues; "The  numberless  telephone  calls 
where  only  one  should  do;  the  endless  round 
of   meetings   and   conferences   that   produce 
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nothing:  the  volumes  of 
reiims  of  paperwork  that 
help." 

Another  congresswoman 


Information    and 
ilnder  instead  of 


Rep.  Margaret  M 


Heckler  (R)  of  Massachti  etts,  told  of  the 
groups  of  officials  In  her  Istrlct  who  come 
to  Washington  seeking  aid  for  .sewer  systems 
or  other  public-service  pr<  |e«-t8. 

■Just  as  often."  Mrs.  Hlckler  said,  "they 
return  home  both  empty  \i  tnded  and  Just  as 
bewildered  as  when  they  c  ime." 

Mr.  Roth  has  also  enlls  ed  strong  Demo- 
cratic allies  In  the  Hovi!  •  These  Inclvide 
senior  members  like  Reps  Wilbur  D.  Mills 
of  Arkansas.  Henry  S  Re  ss  of  Wisconsin, 
and  Dante  B    Pascell  of  PI  irlda. 

Messrs  Reuas  and  Pnscel  expect  the  Rolh 
bill  to  win  broad  bipar  isan  support  in 
Congress. 

"I've  heard  only  one  argi  tnent  against  it." 
Mr  Roth  says  'This  is  th  t  it  will  Increase 
deni.ind  fir  more  federal  s|  ending." 

LISTtD    1.000    PRI    :ram.s 

The  congressman,  a  con  >rvatlve  on  flscal 
issues,  counters  that  spend  ig  won't  increase 
but  Its  dispersion  will  be|  fairer  and  more 
clearly  based  on  need 

As  tMiigs  stjind.  he  ina 
establisH'rtient  "  has  sprung 
grants  programs  ■responsll: 
perpetuating  in  nature,  an 
cative  in  effort. " 

The  Roth  study  found  that  1,090  grant 
programs    exist    today,    all  lough    the    most 
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Bureau  of  the 
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rograms    govern- 
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complete    federal    catalog 
Office   of   Economic   Oppor 
530.  The  differing   figures 
to  the  confusing  Issue:  Wh 

Mr.    Roth    feels    that    th 
Budget  should  prepare  an 
dlum    to    unify    all    such 
mentwide. 

Only   one    federal    deparlnent   refused    to 
answer  the  Roth  quesllonn  ire  on  grant  pro 
grams    But    this    one.     thj  ~ 
Health,     Education,     and 
nearly  half  the  total  progra 

When  Mr   Roth  sent  478 


HEW  "program  admlnistra  ars,"  the  depart- 
ment contended  that  It  rould  take  1.600 
manhours  tc  complete  then  That's  too  much 
time  to  be  spent  for  a  sit  jle  congressman 
the  HEW  offl.;lnls  said. 
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er.  I  recently 
ceremony    for 
chief  of  po- 
Md..  on 
leham  Hotel, 
was  extremely 
1  jmber  of  vital 
these  days.  As 
lince  Georges 
t  into  one  of 
and  as  a 
law  school  at 
lief  of  police, 
the  police  dc- 
vith  some  val- 
broad   back- 
experience.  I 
my  colleagues 
at  this  point: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Speech  PiirsENTin>  by  Maj.  Georce  J.  Paim.\- 
cot/Lis.  Chief  op  Prince  Geobges  Covnty 
Police  Departmeht  on  Occasion  or  His 
Retirement,  at  Dinner  Given  iw  His 
Honor  on   June  29 

In  the  last  three  weeks  one  has  heard 
again  and  again  the  question — "Is  America 
sick".'  It  re-sounds  on  the  radio;  Is  emblaz- 
oned on  our  television  sets  and  a-saults  our 
eyes  in  the  newspapers"  and  on  the  maga- 
zine racks  Do  we  have  a  fatal  cancer  In  the 
Anierlcn  system?  As  a  police  officer  of  thirty 
years.  I  have  an  answer!  No  .  .  Do  we  have 
problems?  Yes  ...  We  are  sick,  there  Is  a 
tumor  in  the  belly  of  America,  but  it  Is  non- 
mallgiiBUt!  To  deny  that  our  beloved  Amer- 
ica lias  serious  problems  Is  to  retreat  from 
reality  No  honest  American  can  deny  that 
there  have  been  many  injustices  over  the 
years,  but  by  the  same  token,  these  .same 
Americans  must  admit  that  great  strides 
have  been  madie.  and  are  still  being  made  to 
overcome  these  Injustices  Any  deprivation  of 
eqtial  jtistlce  which  we  cnn  nut  deny,  we 
must  truly  deplore 

This  audience  above  all  others  knows  that 
however  the  battle  of  the  statistics  Involved 
In  crime  reporting  Is  resolved,  crime  Is  on 
the  increase.  It  rises  more  rapidly  than  the 
popuhitlon.  And  no  one  can  deny  that  the 
visible,  external  crimes  of  violence  are  In- 
creasing disproportionately. 

Student  unrest  has  escalated  from  the 
democratic  petition  to  the  Dean  to  the  oc- 
cupation of  university  offices,  the  false  Im- 
prisonment of  university  officials,  physical 
violence,  and  resistance  to  arrest.  All  this 
accompanied  by  obscenities  shouted  I'rom 
Ivy-covered  towers  and  scrawled  across  the 
personal  belongings  of  college  officers.  And 
when  some  timid  college  administrators  ask 
you  and  me  as  police  officers  to  remove 
these  illegal  demonstrators  we  are  greeted 
with  a  shout  of  Police  Bnttality  when  we 
use  only  minimal  force  to  accomplish  our 
nil.>islon. 

And  we  hear  more  and  more  about  civil 
disobedience!  I  submit  to  you  that  the  util- 
mate  act  of  civil  disobedience  was  committed 
on  June  5th  when  a  gunman  smashed  a 
bullet  Into  the  brain  of  Senator  Robert  P. 
Kennedy.  Surely  no  one  can  deny  that  civil 
disobedience  such  as  stretching  of  bodies 
acro.ss  highways  and  runways,  blockading 
of  Ingress  and  egress  of  public  officials 
merges  into  criminal  activity.  Once  the 
merger  takes  place,  an  escalation  Into  vio- 
lence is  almost  Inevitable.  We  see  still  an- 
other symptom  of  our  illness  when  we  read 
In  a  national  magazine  that  several  of  the 
six  or  seven  college  graduates  Interviewed 
for  a  feature  story  are  thinking  of  flight  to 
Canada  rather  than  be  drafted.  One  is 
tempted  to  vomit. 

Why  is  a  segment  of  America  Sick?  I 
suspect  the  root  answer  lies  in  the  erosion 
of  basic  American  values.  There  has  been 
a  breakdown  in  the  basic  unit  of  our  so- 
ciety—the family.  This  thesis  was  accen- 
tuated several  years  ago  by  a  startling  book 
"Where  Are  You  Going?  Out !  What  Are  You 
Going  To  Do?  Nothing!"  It  has  been  called 
to  our  attention  recently  by  the  question: 
"Parents— Where  is  your  child  tonight?" 
We  see  the  problem  on  weekends  in  sub- 
urban America  when  our  stationhouses  are 
crowded  with  teenagers  bloated  with  beer 
and  we  call  their  homes  to  have  a  youngster 
picked  up  by  an  equally  beer  bloated  parent. 
We  see  it  when  parents  and  children  alike 
casually  disregard  our  traffic  laws.  We  see  It 
on  the  newsstands  loaded  with  erotic  litera- 
ture, tolerated  by  the  parents  and  eagerly 
purchased  by  their  clilldren.  We  see  it  on 
the  screen  In  movies  like  "The  Graduate  " 
which  symbolize  the  problem. 

We    see    over    and    over   again    that   some 
parents  have  abdicated  their  responsibilities 
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as  parents  because  they,  the  parents,  also 
wish  to  be  fulftlled.  This  idea  of  self-fullill- 
ment  is  f  ^  mother-cell  of  our  difficulties 
Self-fuinUinent  Is  simply  another  way  of 
saying  self-pleasure  or  self-indulgence.  It  re- 
minds me  of  the  ancient  Romans  who  in- 
duced regurgitation  so  they  could  eat  more 
Parents  are  permissive  becau.se  either  they 
seek  personal  fulflllnient  or  they  genuinely 
feel  their  children  should  be  sated  with  life's 
pleasures.  In  either  event.  It  inevitably  leads 
to  an  Til  get  mine  and  you  get  yours  "  idea, 
of  society  To  put  the  frosting  on  the  cake, 
liberals  of  the  last  third  of  this  twentieth 
century  have  pushed  our  basic  freedom  to 
their  limit  Some  misguided,  irresponsible 
llberturlans  will  sanctimoniously  Insist  that 
all  forms  of  protest  Including  certain  con- 
duct are  protected  forms  of  free  speech  or 
freedom  of  assembly.  They  are  joined  by 
power-hungry  college  students  and  fuzzy 
faculty  members  who  eqtiate  student  power 
and  faculty  power  and  love  the  mix.  The  re- 
sult Is  anarchy  in  our  academic  institutlon.-- 
whlch  threatens  lo  spill  over  into  the  politi- 
cal arena  this  fall.  Throw  In  for  good  meas- 
ure some  of  our  appellate  Judges  who  feel 
all  acts,  good  or  bad,  are  the  result  of  ir- 
resistible compulsion  with  the  consequent 
determination  that  people  really  aren't  re- 
sponsible for  what  they  do.  Therefore  thev 
shouldn't  be  punished! 

In  the  face  of  all  the.se  disturbing  symn- 
toms  the  overwhelming  majority  ol  Ameri- 
cans appear  to  be  In  a  hypnotic  trance.  Some 
call  It  apathy,  some  call  it  despair.  A  few 
prophets  of  doom  state  that  democracy  ha.s 
finally  run  its  course  In  America,  that  the 
great  American  dream  went  up  In  smoke 
the  past  two  summers.  In  summary.  Our 
problems  are  due.  to  a  large  degree,  to  the 
breakdown  of  family  discipline,  a  corruption 
of  the  academic  process,  an  erosion  of  the 
idea  that  one  must  answer  for  his  condttct. 
a  misguided  effort  to  ptish  our  basic  free- 
doms to  a  breaking  point,  and  ,t  general  pub- 
lic apathy. 

What  can  we  do  about  it? 
Edmund  Burke,  the  English-Irish  states- 
man, gave  the  answer  when  he  said:  "Men 
are  qualified  for  civil  liberties  in  an  exact 
proportion  to  their  dispositions  to  put  moral 
chains  upon  their  own  appetites  .  .  .  society 
cannot  exist  unless  a  controlling  power  ujjon 
will  and  appetite  be  placed  somewhere,  and 
the  less  of  it  there  is  within,  the  more  there 
must  be  without.  It  is  ordained  in  the  eternal 
constitution  of  things  that  men  of  intem- 
perate minds  cannot  be  free.  Their  passions 
forge  their  fetters." 

And  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
said:  "Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the 
higher  powers." 

He  said  in  his  Epistle  to  Titus:  "Put  them 
in  mind  to  be  subject  to  principalities  and 
powers,  to  obey  magistrates,  to  be  ready  to 
do  every  good  work." 

A  great  philosopher.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
has  said:  "Freedom  is  willing  obedience  to 
law." 

Thus  we  are  exhorted  to  respect  law  and 
authority. 

I  submit  the  following  concrete  steps  fully 
confident  that  no  man  in  his  right  mind  can 
deny  their  efficacy. 

I  suggest  that  Americans  quit  being  mere 
spectators  who  deplore  the  actions  of  their 
public  officials  but  do  nothing  themselves 
except  raise  hell  about  the  taxes  they're 
paying.  I  suggest  that  all  Americans,  not  Just 
a  vocal  minority,  participate  in  democracy  by 
making  their  beliefs  known. 

I  suggest  a  return  to  family  discipline. 
Parents  can  control  children.  Unity  of  spirit 
and  effort  on  the  part  of  all  parents  In  the 
community  will  help.  The  psychologists  tell 
us  we  must  deal  with  tennagers  pragmatlc- 
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ally.  If  that  is  so.  so  be  it!  We've  cot  t.o  cjult 
coddling  our  children.  Can  anyone  tell  me. 
what  has  happened  to  the  Bov  scout  Oath 
and  Vows  I  su;.:pest  they  are  a  [.tRxi  blue?>nnt 
lor  living.  I  would  ask  every  parent  in  ihe 
nation  to  put  a  copy  of  these  into  the  hands 
il  ills  children  at  once. 

I  suggest  a  return  to  the  Golden  Rule  in 
our  constant  relations  with  all  peoples.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  American-!,  black 
and  white,  are  as  sick  .il  the  txcfses  (.f  a  lew 
Amrrican.s.  black  and  white,  as  :.rr-  you  and  I. 
Be  kind,  courteous,  and  helplul  Be  color- 
l.lind  in  your  race  relations.  Resolve  now  to 
attack  the  rfxjt  causes  of  our  jihetto  condi- 
tions. Work  for  better  hmi.'-lng,  belter  .school«. 
better  employment  and  better  welfare  for  our 
disadvantaged. 

I  suggest  that  college  administrators 
counsel  their  student?,  that  acts  have  conse- 
quences .Stiulents  shmild  be  warned  that 
thcKse  who  (xcced  lawful  .luthority  will  be 
dealt  with  promptly  r.nd  lirmly.  C:.llepe  aii- 
tjiorities  should  pive  .icademic  i  espouse  ije- 
lore  resorting  to  the  jjolire.  Tictp.<ssing  or 
similar  criminal  acts  must  'oe  punished  with 
alacrity  with  proper  repnrd  for  due  process. 

Our  liberal  philo.sophers  should  take  an- 
other look  at  civil  di -obcclieiice  Civil  diso- 
bedience of  any  kind  mu.st  be  eiiscouraped. 
Any  deliberate  violation  of  law.  even  thouph 
it  is  regarded  as  unjust,  should  be  under- 
taken only  when  the  law  violiited  is  itself 
thought  lo  be  unconstitutional,  and  then 
only  with  a  willingness  to  suffer  the  con- 
sequences. The  early  sit-in  cases  tesline  the 
segregation  laws  are  a  good  example  To  vio- 
late an  admittedly  constitution..!  law  to 
dramatize  a  social  practice  felt  to  l^e  unju.st 
or  a  different  law  believed  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional cannot  be  tolerated.  The  recent  traffic 
tlisruptions  in  the  streets  during  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign  Is  an  example  of  intoler- 
able civil  disobedience.  The  disobedient  must 
be  reminded  that  w-here  law  ends,  tyranny 
begins.  The  protestors  should  also  be  re- 
minded that  mass  felonies  will  be  dealt  with 
on  the  same  basis  as  individual  lelonies. 
Protestors  and  would-be  criminals  should 
be  warned  that  society  will  not  tolerate  vio- 
lence on  the  streets,  that  itich  force  as  is 
necessary  to  maintain  law  and  order  will  be 
used  promptly.  We  must  return  the  streets 
to  the  people.  It  is  unthinkable  that  Ameri- 
cans walk  their  streets  in  tear.  The  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  sipned  by  the 
President  last  week  together  with  other  fine 
legislations  of  the  last  two  years  indicates 
there  Is  a  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  am  optimistic  that  our  law  en- 
forcement officers  will  at  long  last  receive 
the  public  support  that  they  deserve. 

And  last,  we  must  no  longer  treat  the  po- 
lice officer  as  a  second  class  citizen  When 
riots  occur,  the  police  officer  is  our  daily  first 
line  of  defense.  Policemen  have  become  the 
whipping  boys  of  modern  times.  Where  were 
the  cops?  Why  are  the  cops  so  brutal?  Why 
don't  we  have  more  cops?  Why  don't  cops 
understand  the  Constitution? 

We  ask  much  of  our  modern  policeman. 
However.  I.  for  one.  am  reminded  of  Win- 
ston Churchill's  praise  of  the  RAF.  during 
W.W.  II: 

"Never  have  so  many  owed  so  much  to  .so 
few".  Policemen  are  in  fact  the  bastion  of 
our  free  society.  Let  us  not  take  our  police- 
men for  granted.  When  they  do  a  good  Job. 
tell  them  so  Tliey  are  people  like  you  and  me. 
entrusted  with  society's  most  important 
task,  the  protection  of  life  and  property  and 
the   preservation  of   law  and   order. 

This  is  a  sad  day  for  Claire  and  me.  For 
30  years,  my  heart,  soul  and  body  have  been 
In  police  work.  My  body  will  remove  itself 
Sunday  night.  My  heart,  my  soul,  my  mind 
and  my  prayers  are  still  with  you  and  the 
people  of  Prince  Georges  County. 
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HON.  ROMAN  C,  PUCINSKI 

OF    lUINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTAT1VES 

Monday.  July  15.  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
ni?al  obse;  vnnce  of  captive  nations  here 
ill  Amnica  i.s  takiiifj  place  between  July  4 
and  30.  Tlii.s  1963  observance  marks  the 
If'th  ycui  of  a  highly  impoitaiit  com- 
inf-!iTfi;ation. 

1  join  with  my  colleagues  here  in  Con- 
gress in  calling  the  attention  of  Ameri- 
can.'; and  all  people  of  the  fiee  world  to 
tlie  duiess  of  communism. 

The  late  of  tho.-^e  in  A.sia  and  east- 
cential  Europe  who  liave  leceiitly  be- 
come targets  of  the  Communist  .spiral  is 
one  wMch  we  cannot  ignore.  Only  too 
well  liave  we  learned  that  the  lipht  of 
our  most  entiusting  rievelopin.s  nations 
to  chart  their  own  destiny  is  fast  becom- 
iiig  a  goal  of  the  past 

\Vr  air  al  thi.s  \er.v  moment  witnessing 
wha,t  certaiiily  may  well  be  our  most  .sc-ri- 
oue  effort  to  block  Soviet  expansion  in 
Southeast  Asia.  This  effort  mus;t  not  be 
abandoned.  Our  determination  to  pre- 
-serve  fieedom  and  a  just  future  for  the 
r.'Pople  of  South  Vietnam  must  not  falter 
or  for  a  moment  be  imijaired. 

Our  recognition  today  of  the  struggle 
being  wa^ed  by  the  captive  nations  is  the 
\ery  basis  and  foundation  of  our  efforts 
to  in.<;ure  the  inherent  lights  of  self- 
determination  for  the  people  not  only  in 
South  Vietnam,  but  all  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Spraker.  more  than  a  year  ago  I 
pioposed  that  this  Government  u.se  every 
method  available  to  bring  the  question  of 
Vietnam  before  the  United  Nations.  I  re- 
affirm my  proposal  and  believe  it  totally 
justifiable  that  the  admi.ssion  of  both 
North  and  South  Vietnam  to  the  U.N.  be 
allowed  .so  that  the  intent  of  this  peace- 
keeping organization  may  be  exercised. 

While  our  attention,  for  the  most  part, 
is  presently  focused  around  the  problems 
in  Southeast  Asia,  we  can  never  be  over- 
alert  to  the  persistence  of  Communist  ag- 
gression in  many  other  areas  of  the 
world.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  our  sup- 
port to  those  suppressed  Iron  Curtain 
countries  is  proclaimed,  not  only  at  times 
of  designated  observance,  but  daily 
through  our  sincere  efforts  to  inspire  the 
principles  of  democracy  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  the  liberty  of  in- 
cluding in  my  remarks  at  this  point  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  Manifesto,  1968, 
which  was  jointly  issued  by  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  of  the  Captive  Nations  and 
the  Assembly  of  Captive  European  Na- 
tions: 

Captive  Na-tions  Week  Manifesto.  1968 
TTie  undersigned  organizations  dedicated 
to  the  restoration  of  freedom  in  the  captive 
nations,  call  attention  to  Public  Law  86-90, 
unanimously  adopted  in  1959  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  by  which  the 
third  week  of  July  each  year  was  designated 
as  "Captive  Nations  Week." 

Recent  developments  in  East-Central  Eu- 
rope indicate  that  the  Communist  system 
is  confronted  with  built-in  problems  and 
deep-seated  strains  and  tensions.  The  record 
of  over  two  decades  of  Communist  rule  brings 
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into  sharp  forus  continued  opposition  of 
the  East-Central  European  peoples  to  un- 
jjopular.  sclf-perpctuating  regimes,  which 
have  ctepri\ed  them  of  their  inalienable  right 
to  chart  their  liiture 

The  failure  ol  the  Stalinist  regime  :n 
CV,cchoslovakia  Xc  relax  Its  stiff  rule  and 
raise  the  living  standard  of  the  people  has 
brought  to  power  more  progressive  elements 
of  that  country's  Communist  Party.  Tlie  new 
leadership  has  t-een  compelled  to  respond 
to  popular  pre  «sures  and  vocal  demands  by 
the  intellectuals  iind  the  students  by  prani- 
Inp  more  Irteiirin  of  exjM-ession.  The  Czech- 
oslovak i-t'oplf.  animated  by  a  conscious- 
ness <jf  twriiiy  years  of  injustice,  have  been 
the  eruclal  motivating  force  l.vhind  the 
chanr  o  .•-wefpinp   their  country. 

In  Poland,  the  March  1968  student  demon- 
strations were  a  poignant  prejtest  against 
repr'^^ive  (eu'-orshlp  and  the  curtailment 
of  the  lunaamental  right  to  free  speech. 
These  legiiinifite  demands  were  met  with 
retaliatory  action  by  Tarty  leadership,  in- 
cluding court  trials  €>f  writers  and  university 
l-rofessors  i.nd  mass  arrests  of  .students  A 
policy  of  official  anti-Semitism  was  hastily 
inircduccd  to  ("ivert  public  attention  from 
the  real  issues  ir.veilved 

The  intellrt  tuals  and  the  yoxinger  gcnera- 
tiun  m  the  cnptive  countries  must  be  made 
iiw,;re  that  their  humanist  protest  is  sup- 
prricd  by  the  free  wrjrid  It  is  therefore 
cieeniPri  essential  that  the  plight  of  the  in- 
tellecli:;-,Is—  who  .'.Iso  voice  llie  aspirations 
of  the  workers  f.nd  ihe  farmers-  be  fully 
aired  at  ineetlnps  and  conferences  held  In 
'■'■n.iunction  vlth  the  International  Year  for 
Human  Riyhis.  nrc^-lalmed  by  the  Uniiwl 
Nation.s  as  well  .-.s  by  the  President  f.f  tlie 
United   States. 

This  year  thus  opens  up  new  hr.ri/ons  for 
a  closer  look  at  the  pressing  iiroblems  of 
fundamental  human  rights  in  East-Central 
Europe  and  Icr  a  timely  Initiative  to  make 
the  implement,',! ion  of  "these  rights  an  ob- 
jective of  Western  policy. 

For  the  peoples  of  East-Central  Europe. 
it  is  important  to  learn  of  the  continued 
determination  of  the  free  governments  of  the 
world  to  lend  their  moral  and  political  sup- 
port to  the  rightful  aspirations  of  their 
captive  East-Central   European  brethren 

While  commemorating  this  year's  Captive 
Nations  Week: 

We  stress  that  the  Soviet  Union  lias  vio- 
lated its  .solemn  promises  of  freedom  and 
independence  to  the  nine  nations  made  cap- 
tive during  anr:  after  World  War  11^  .Mbania, 
Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia.  Hungary. 
Latvia.  Lithuania.  Poland  and  Rumania: 

We  also  stress  that  the  Communist  regimes 
in  the  East-Central  European  nations  con- 
tinue lo  suppress  the  will  of  the  people  by 
denying  periodic  and  genuinely  free  elec- 
tions. 

We  appeal  to  the  free  govern  men  t.s  of  the 
nations  of  the  world : 

1.  To  declare,  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  and  the  Declara- 
tion on  the  Granting  of  Independence  to 
Colonial  Countries,  .adopted  by  the  United 
Nations  on  October  14.  1960,  their  support  of 
the  right  to  self-determination  of  all  people 
held  captive  by  the  Communists  and.  con- 
sequently, to  make  this  issue  the  permanent 
concern  of  the  United  Nations: 

2.  To  use  every  opportunity  to  press  tlie 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Communist  regimes 
of  East-Central  Europe  to  restore  to  the  peo- 
ples of  these  countries  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  and  freedoms  guaranteed  in 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights: 

3.  To  bring  to  world  attention  the  urgent 
need  for  a  responsible  attitude  by  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  designed  to  help  bol- 
ster  the  morale   of    the   East-Central   Euro- 
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pe»n  peoples  and  thus  creAe  a  climnte  fav- 
orable to  their  quest  for  1  ill   nntionni   sov- 
ereignly and  individual  fre<  lorn  and  dignity. 
We   appeal    to    the   Peop  ;   of    the    United 
Suites  of  Ameiloa  to  mani  est  during  Cap- 
tive   Nations   Week.   July    1 
awareness  of  the  Importnn 
100  million  peoples  In  the 
inated  lauds  to  the  establlAinient  of  a  valid 
European  settlement  and  m  )rld  peace. 
Christopi 
Chairman,    Anicricaii 
Captive  Nations. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  IfOUSING  FA- 
CILITIES FOR  THa  MENTALLY 
RETARDED 

HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CAMFORNlil 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRjfeENTATIVES 

.Monday.  July  isi  1968 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaier,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  wlffch  has  as  its 
purpose  the  establishment  of  a  new  pro- 
gram of  mortgage  insurance  to  assist 
in  financing  the  constructuon  of  housing 
facilities  for  the  mentalljjf  retarded. 

It  is  a  measure  which  Ills  an  urgent 
and  pressing  need. 

At  this  moment  there  are  approxi- 
mately 6  million  mentally  retarded  per- 
sons in  the  United  States.  JBut  the  niun- 
ber  of  facilities  in  exis  rnce  to  pro- 
vide diagnosis,  treatmei  [t.  education, 
training,  and  custodial  cq  le  is  woefully 
inadequate.  The  Public  t,  ealth  Service 
estimates  there  are  some  3|  1. 000  mentally 
retarded  persons  awaiting  admission  to 
public  residential  facilities,  not  to  speak 
of  the  additional  thousaflds  on  similar 
waiting  lists  for  private  iilstitutions. 

The  Subcommittee  j  n  Economic 
Progress  of  the  Joint  E^  snomic  Com- 
mittee prepared  a  report  I  n  1966  which 
disclosed  the  existence  a|  that  time  of 
only  2.571  public  facilities  serving  the 
mentally  retarded  thii  )ughout  the 
United  States.  Obviously}  a  great  im- 
balance exists  and  it  musj  i  be  corrected. 

The  same  report  estims  ted  tliat  cap- 
ital expenditures  by  publ  c  institutions 
for  the  retarded  totaled  $439  million, 
and  projected  a  financial  tpquirement  of 
some  S3  billion  through  Ibe  year  1975. 
Again,  such  expenditures  are  exclusive 
of  facilities  under  privatej  ownership. 

The  numbers  I  cite  ren  resent  merely 
one  facet  of  the  whole  problem  of  re- 
tardation. They  do  not  tei  the  stoiy  of 
the  anguish  borne  by  fart  lilies  who  are 
unable  to  find  satisfaclj  )ry  care  for 
children  they  desperately  i  ove. 

There  are  insufficient  hi  ids  under  the 
Mental  Retardation  Fiicilities  and 
Mental  Health  Construi  ftion  Act  of 
1963 — which  provides  fornjula  and  proj- 
ect grants  to  the  States  arjil  to  nonprofit 
institutions — to  facilitate  construction 
of  necessary  treatment  ce»  iters. 

The  legislation  I  propose  \vould  sreatly 
ease  this  situation  because  it  would  pro- 
vide to  both  private  and  public  facilities 
which  treat  the  retarded  the  opportunity 
to  borrow  federally  insured!  funds  and  re- 
pay such  loans  at  current   nterest  rates. 

The  program  would  w<  rk  much  like 
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our  present  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration loan  .system  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment provides  mortgage  insurance  for 
housing  funds  obtained  from  private 
lending  sources. 

I  am  hoi^eful  such  a  loan  program  will 
slimiilate  and  encourat;e  greater  paitici- 
pation  of  private  and  public  institutions 
in  the  area  of  mental  retardation. 

It  should  al.so  be  noted  that  research 
indicates  a  great  majority  of  the  men- 
tally retarded  come  from  disadvantaged 
areas  and  yet  at  the  same  time,  most 
hospitals  and  centers  which  provide  care 
are  located  in  either  more  affluent  areas 
of  the  cities  or  in  the  adjacent  country- 
side. 

Hopefully,  the  availability  of  federally 
insured  funds  will  encourage  construc- 
tion or  rehabilitation  of  retarded  facili- 
ties precisely  where  they  are  needed  the 
most. 


July  i.T,  1968 


THE  POSTAL  CUTBACK:  EVERYONE 
IS  HURT  AND  NO  O.  E  IS  HELPED 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  15.  1968 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er at  the  time  when  I  voted  with  this  Con- 
gress to  pass  the  temporaiy  10-percent 
sm-tax.  I  was  assured  by  administration 
representatives  that  the  cutback  in 
Federal  employment  would  not  extend  to 
the  Post  Office  Department.  Based  upon 
this  a.ssurance,  I  supported  the  sur- 
charge, but  now  it  appears  that  I — as 
well  as  many  othei-s — have  been  buf- 
faloed. Either  the  administration  was 
overly  optimistic  or  they  have  misrepre- 
sented the  facts;  for.  almost  as  soon  as 
the  ink  was  dry  on  the  Excise  Tax  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1968,  a  cutback  in  ixjstal 
employment  and  mail  semce  was  an- 
noimced. 

Forcing  the  postal  service  to  reduce 
employment  to  the  level  of  Jime  1966  is 
neither  in  the  interest  of  Government 
economy  nor  the  health  of  our  Nation's 
business  and  industry.  Mall  volume  has 
increased  substantially  since  June  1968, 
an  Increase  which  is  directly  traceable  to 
the  unprecedented  economic  growth  and 
prosperity  the  Nation  has  enjoyed  in  re- 
cent years. 

About  80  percent  of  the  country's  total 
mail  volume  is  generated  by  business  ac- 
tivity. It  is  obvious  that  a  cuback  in  mail 
dellveiy  .seiTice  will  have  an  adverse  ef- 
fect on  many  businesses.  And  it  is  equal- 
ly obvious  that  the  Post  Office  cannot 
reduce  its  work  force  to  the  level  of  June 
1966  without  curtailing  essential  mail  de- 
livery services. 

Postmaster  General  Watson  has  al- 
ready ordered  cutbacks  in  service  be- 
cause the  people  to  do  the  work  are  not 
available.  This  situation  will  only  dete- 
riorate if  the  postal  service  is  not 
exempted  from  the  employment  cut- 
back— an  employment  cutback  wiiich 
will  not  reduce  the  postal  budget  one 
I>enny. 

I  strongly  support  Congressman  Dtri,- 
SKi's  bill  to  exempt  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment for  the  employment  cuts  im- 


iw.sed  by  the  tax  bill.  I  see  absolutely  no 
ju.stiflcation  for  the  decline  in  postal 
service  and  the  handicaps  to  businesses 
which  dei>end  on  the  mail  that  would 
re.'^ult  from  thir  cutback 


HIGH       SCHOOL       COMMENCEMENT 
ADDRESS    BY    JOHN    J     CARVER 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  MASSACHvsrrrs 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Monday.  July  15.  1968 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  the  senior  class  was 
graduated  from  Watertown  High  School 
in  Watertown.  Ma.ss.  Tlie  speaker  was  my 
very  close  per.sonal  friend.  John  J.  Carver, 
chairman  of  the  Watertown  School 
Committee. 

This  outstanding  gentleman  is  an  ex- 
cellent choice  of  a  .speaker  to  address 
young  people  going  out  into  the  world, 
for  he  is  an  example  of  the  fine  .'Vmerican 
tradition  of  civic  and  social  responsi- 
bility. 

John  Carver  gained  renown  as  a 
scholar-athlete  at  Exeter,  Cambridge 
Latin  School,  and  Harvard  University 
where  he  was  captain  of  the  Harvard 
baseball  team. 

After  being  graduated  from  Harvard. 
Mr.  Carver  became  more  active  in  the 
civic  and  political  life  of  Cambridge. 
Mass.  He  was  a  city  coimcilor  and  was 
also  elected  to  the  school  committee.  Now. 
as  a  resident  of  Watertown.  Mass..  he 
devotes  a  great  deal  of  his  time  and 
energy  to  the  work  of  the  Watertown 
School  Committee. 

John  Carver  is  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  and  is  general  public  affairs 
manager  of  the  New  England  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Co.  He  is  a  wonderful  ex- 
ample of  how  a  prominent  businessman 
can  and  should  participate  in  his  com- 
mimity. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  his  speech  to 
the  Record: 

Dr.  Kelly.  Reverend.  Clergy.  Graduates  of 
the   Class  of   1968.  my  fellow  Americans. 

Graduation  Is  a  time  for  great  rejolcln;?. 
Everyone — teachers,  parents,  friends  and 
relatives  congratulate  young  men  and 
women  who  have  reached  another  plateau  In 
their  educational  development.  Aside  from 
celebrating  this  educational  achievement, 
graduation  brings  classmates  closer  together 
in  a  common  bond.  You  have  shared  con- 
fidences, exulted  in  victories  and  accepted 
setbacks  together.  Now  you  celebrate  a 
glorious  occasion,  one  that  will  be  forever  a 
burning  memory,  a  sacred  recollection.  Tills 
graduation  will  generate  in  you  a  pride  In 
your  own  performance,  develop  an  esprite  de 
corps  among  graduates,  your  teachers  and 
your  school  that  will  be  Inscribed  in  your 
heart  and  minds  for  all  the  days  of  your 
lives. 

While  you  students  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  your  scholastic  achievements,  gathered 
here  today  are  others  who  have  made  your 
success  possible.  I  refer  to  your  parents  who 
have  made  enormous  sacrifices  in  time, 
money  and  effort  to  provide  you  with  an  ed- 
ucation superior  to  their  own.  They  have 
tried  to  give  you  more  advantages  than  they 
themselves  ever  received.  Now  they  see  In 
each  of  you  an  image  of  themselves  that  they 
wish   to   perfect.   May   God    bless   each    and 
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every  one  of  them  for  the  aspirations  tliey 
have  for  you. 

Your  teachers,  likewise,  deserve  commen- 
dation lor  their  patience,  p>erseverance  and 
.sincerity  of  purjxwe  on  your  behalf.  Some  of 
yoti  will  study  in  schools  and  colleges  of 
higher  learning.  Others  will  work  with  giants 
of  industry.  But  I  say  to  you  now  that  these 
teachers  will  be  the  ones  you'll  always  re- 
member, the  ones  yoti'll  turn  to  lor  advice 
and  guidance.  Their  wise  counsel  and  dili- 
gence in  your  l)ehalf  will  always  be  an  in- 
spiration for  you  to  fulfill  the  confidence 
they  have  in  you. 

For  a  moment  I  shall  address  myself  to 
you  graduates.  Your  generation  is  impres- 
sive if  for  no  other  reason  that  there  are  so 
many  of  you.  Reflect  on  the  only  statistic  I 
shall  quote — By  1975  more  than  '.,  of  the 
people  in  this  covtntry  will  be  under  25  years 
of  age  and  you  will  be  among  them. 

Your  generation  is  physically  superior — 
you're  taller,  heavier,  stronger,  iiealthier. 
better  informed,  better  educated  and  gen- 
erally more  intelligent.  You  are.  indeed,  a 
generation  destined  for  greatness. 

Your  generation  is  tinique  becau.se  it's  un- 
inhibited in  its  economic  thinking,  'you  liave 
no  knowledge  of  the  last  serious  economic 
depression.  You  are  unrestrained  in  your  ex- 
pectations because  so  much  has  been  ac- 
complished in  so  short  a  time.  You've  seen  .so 
many  long  .standing  values,  traditions  and 
prejudices  rejected  almost  overnight.  You  are 
unimpressed  by  some  of  our  technological 
advances — simply  because  you've  grown  up 
in  a  time  where  TV.  Jet  travel,  satellite  com- 
munications and  moon  shots  are  as  common 
as  hot  dogs  and  Coca  Cola  after  a  game. 

You  are  a  concerned  generation — con- 
cerned by  what  you  see  in  the  world  around 
you  which  falls  far  short  of  your  high  ideals. 
Viet  Nam.  race  relations,  adult  delinquency, 
religious  intolerance  are  Just  a  few  things 
you  are  concerned  about. 

Finally,  you  are  an  action  generation. 
You've  observed  the  inescapable  lesson  of  ra- 
cial demonstrations  Properly  evaluated,  such 
actions  do  speak  louder  than  words. 

So  your  generation  demonstrates  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways,  and  it  demonstrates  for  a  va- 
riety of  causes  since  it  v.ants  progress  not 
promises  Your  generation  may  be  known  as 
the  "protesting  generation" — protesting 
against  our  apathy  and  our  indifference  to 
the  issues  and  ills  that  exist  In  modern  .so- 
ciety. You've  committed  yourselves  intellec- 
tually, emotionally  and  physically  to  push 
and  pull  to  tug  and  twist  until  you  begin  to 
fit  into  this  ideal  world  you  obviously  be- 
long to. 

So  with  your  motivation,  your  drive  and 
your  desire,  it  will  be  you  rather  than  us 
who  will  be  the  men  and  women  who  will 
land  on  the  moon:  you  will  cure  cancer:  you 
will  smog  free  our  cities;  you  will  help  the 
underdeveloped  countries,  and  hopefully  end 
poverty  and  war.  It's  your  battle — Here  is  the 
torch  so  reverently  mentioned  by  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  when  he  opened  his  inau- 
gural address  by  stating  "Let  the  word  po 
forth  from  this  time  and  place  that  the  torch 
has  been  passed  to  a  new  generation." 


COUVE    DE    MURVILLE    FRIEND    OF 
UNITED  STATES 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLI.VOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  15.  1968 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
French  Premier.  Maurice  Couve  de  Mur- 
ville,  is  well  known  in  the  United  States, 
having  been  Ambassador  for  the  Fourth 
French  Republic  in   1955  and   1956.  In 
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an  address  to  the  American  Club  of  Paris, 
at  the  time  of  the  appointment  to  the 
United  States,  he  spoke  of  Piench- 
American  friend.ship  in  these  terms: 

We  speak  the  same  language  Words  have 
the  same  meaning  for  both  of  us  when  we 
talk  of  democracy,  liberty.  Institutions-  in 
short,  the  basic  under.standlngs.  This  is  not 
:i  simple  banality  for.  in  the  worjd  of  today, 
there  are  not  so  many  nations  of  whom  we 
can  say  the  same.  For  the  success  of  the  work 
undertaken  by  the  Western  world  towards 
securing  world  peace.  Franco-American  un- 
derstanding and  friendship  are  lundamental 

Earlier  in  these  remarks  he  described 
the  United  States  as  "a  nation  of  good 
will  " 

Couve  de  Murville  served  as  French 
Foreign  Minister  longer  than  any  of  his 
predeces.sors  save  Vergennes.  Louis 
XVI'.s  Foi'eign  Minister,  and  he  is  widely 
regarded  as  the  most  capable  French 
Foreign  Minister  .since  Talleyrand  served 
Napoleon.  He  was  described  by  C.  L. 
Sulzberger  before  the  last  election  as  the 
"master  craftsman"  of  the  De  Gaulle 
cabinet.  He  comes  to  the  iwsition  of 
r  J  Gaulle'.s  First  Minister  steeped  in  eco- 
nomic and  financial  matters.  He  served 
as  Finance  Minister  in  De  Gaulle's  pro- 
visional government  and  held  the  post 
of  Director  of  ExteiTial  Finances  for 
Marshal  Retain  before  leaving  Vichy  to 
.loiii  the  Free  Fiench. 

After  the  war  he  became  Director  of 
Political  Affaii's  for  the  Quai  d"  Or.say, 
the  French  Foreign  Ministry,  and  .served 
as  French  Ambassador  to  Egypt^ — 1950- 
54 — the  United  Nations — 1947.  1949. 
1950— NATO— 1954— and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany — 1956-58.  In  1958 
he  became  French  Foreign  Minister  and 
held  that  position  until  earlier  this  year 
when  he  became  Finance  Minister. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  July  8  editorial  page 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register  described 
Atlantic  Union  as  "a  good  idea  worth 
working  toward."  Here  is  the  text: 

Atla.ntic  Federation 

A  federal  union  of  the  North  Atlai'.tlc 
democracies  was  one  of  the  glowing  ideas 
much  discussed  in  the  late  1940s  and  largely 
shelved  or  postponed  since.  But  in  every 
.session  of  Congress  since  1949  a  resolution 
lias  been  introduced  urging  American  initia- 
tive to  call  a  conference  of  such  NATO  mem- 
ber governments  as  are  interested  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  working  toward  such  a 
federal  union.  In  each  session  there  has  been 
a  list  of  distinguished  backers  of  this  resolu- 
tion, though  it  has  never  yet  passed  or  even 
got  out  of  committee. 

On  July  2.  1968.  though,  the  current 
Atlantic  Union  resolution  wa.s  recommended 
for  passage  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  According  to  Representative  Paul 
Findley  iRep..  Ill  ) ,  one-fourth  of  the  mem- 
bership ol  both  House  and  Senate  has  pub- 
licly endorsed  the  resolution,  including  61 
Democrats  and  48  Republicans  in  the  House. 
and  17  Democrats  and  9  Republicaiis  in  the 
Senate. 

On  May  7  this  year.  Vice-President  Hubert 
Humphrey  endorsed  the  resolution,  pointing 
out  that  lie  had  backed  all  it^  predecessors 
while  he  was  a  senator. 

On  Apr  8.  not  long  before  his  tragic  death. 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  urged  the  re.solu- 
lion's   adoption. 

Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  was  a  cospon.sor 
of  the  companion  resolution  in  the  Senate, 
and  Richard  Nixon  and  Nelson  Rockefeller 
have  been  en  record  for  similar  resolutions 
since   1966. 

That    makes    all     presidential    candidates 
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ba,ckers  or  sponsors  of  exploring  the  possibili- 
ties of  Atlantic  federal  union,  and  con- 
.sequently  the  next  president  of  the  United 
States,  whoever  he  may  be 

If  so  internationalist  an  idea  doesn't 
.sound  like  Nixon,  here  Is  part  of  what  he  said 
to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
Sept    1.   1966,  about  a  similar  resolution: 

"It  is  fitting  that  the  United  States,  the 
world's  first  truly  federal  government,  should 
be  a  main  force  behind  the  effort  to  lind  a 
basis  for  a  broad  federation  of  free  Atlantic 
nations.  It    would    be    loollsh    for    us    lo 

ignore  the  fact  that  science  and  history  are 
even  now  latcfully  combining  to  accomplish 
the  same  goal. 

"The  Atlantic  Union  resolution  is  a  for- 
ward-looking proposal  which  acknowledges 
the  depth  and  breadth  of  incredible  chantje 
which  is  going  on  in  the  world  around  ti.s  i 
urge  its  adoption." 

nie  idea  may  be  "far  o»it"  and  even  ".i 
K.ne  way  off"  But  it'.s  still  a  good  idea,  ana 
a  large  number  of  highly  practical,  experi- 
enced .statesmen  believe  it  is  worth  working 
toward. 

On  the  same  day  Kingsbury  Smith, 
chief  foroipn  writer  of  Hear.sl  newspa- 
pers, writing  from  London  in  the  News 
American  of  Baltimore,  .said  creation  of 
Atlantic  Union  envisaged  in  legislation 
approved  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  would  be  "the  greatest  thine 
for  Britain"  His  article,  outlining  Brit- 
ain's multitude  of  ills,  follows: 

Er<>NOMic  Ii.is  Pi.ACVE  Britain  in  AfiKHMi.h 

OF  Frfnch   Unrest 

(By  Kingsbury  Smith) 

London.  July  8  -  Britain  is  experiencinf  a 
summer  of  economic  discontent.  diRCOura«»e- 
ment  and  despondency. 

Strikes,  slowdowns,  inflationary  wage  Op- 
iiiands  and  disappointing  trade  figures  have 
combined  to  obstruct  the  progress  towards 
economic  recovery  that  Prime  Minister  Har- 
old Wil.son's  Labor  Government  hoped  would 
be  well  underway  by  now  as  a  result  of  a 
wage-price  freeze  policy,  higher  taxes  and 
devaluation  of  the  pound. 

With  selling  pressure  keeping  the  sterling 
near  the  pegged  floor  level  of  J.2.3825.  British 
gold  and  foreign  exchange  reserves  dropiJed 
by    $62  4    million    in    June    to    $2  68    billion 

Tliere  is  .speculation  in  trade  cirrles  that 
unless  the  situation  Improves  soon,  the  gov- 
ernment may  be  forced  to  lake  further  re- 
strictive measures,  iwsslhly  following  France  f 
Rcticn  in  imposing  import  quotas. 

The  aftermath  of  the  French  crisis  has 
caused  serious  concern  in  England  on  two 
counts. 

One  is  the  danger  that  a  continued  we.Tk- 
tnmg  of  the  franc  might  lead  to  devahiation 
f  f  that  currency,  which  could  precipitate 
pencral  devaluation  of  Western  Euroi>erin 
currencies  and  thus  wipe  ovit  the  beneficial 
c.'lects  of  the  British  devaluation. 

The  other  is  that  Britain's  hopes  of  join- 
ing the  European  Common  Market  have  been 
dealt  a  further  setback  by  President  Charles 
De  Gatille's  landslide  election  victory. 

While  the  British  did  not.  of  course,  wish 
to  see  the  Communists  lake  over  in  Fr.incf 
they  were  hoping  that  the  strengthening  cf 
center  groups  and  the  non-Communist  Con- 
federation of  the  Left,  tioth  of  which  favir 
English  entry,  would  help  to  remove  the 
roadblock  De  Gaulle  has  placed  in  Britain's 
participation  in  the  European  economic  com- 
ii.unlty. 

Faced  with  continued  French  opposition. 
V.ie  British  are  now  groping  for  other  ways  t  f 
improving  iheir  foreign  trade  position. 

Still  clinging  to  the  hope  that  Brit.iin  w.ll 
eventually  be  accepted  in  the  Common 
-Market.  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson  is  .id- 
vocating  the  crt.Tlion  of  a  separate  Euro- 
pein  technological  community  in  which  the 
British  would   be  ;.ble  lo  participate. 
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The  British  are  confident     ley  could  make 
an  Important  contribution  t    Europe's  tech 
nologlcal  development  In  at 
nautical  and  computer  field 

Strengthening  DeGaulle's 
hiis  alec  revived  the  debate 
tween  those  who  favor  the 
.tnd  those  who  feel  Britain 
future  prosperity  In  closer 
eratlon  with  the  United  S 
North  Atlantic  free  trade  arei 

Douglas  Jay,  former  presid 
of  Trade  and  an  outspoken 
ment  of  the  Common  Mark 
trade  conference  in  London 
brightest  prospect  for^rlta 
create  an  Industrial  trade  g 
America  and  Scandinavia 

Thus,    he   said,   would   im 
"no  rise  in  our  import  price; 
export  costs  or  loss  of  niarketi 
said  that  of  all  the  alternat 
am,    the  Common   Market,   vi 
tural    trade   barriers   and    hl(  i-cost   policies, 
would  be  worse 

Common    Market    advocate 
convinced    Britain    could    d 
greater    tN:<rume    trade    with 
roitld    with    the    North    Atlaiji-lc    group,    and 
they  furthermore  see  little  h  pe  of  anything 
in   the  nature  of   a  free   Ira 
with  America  because  of  th 
Lion  of  American   labor   unl(j|is   to  competl 
'ion  with  British  goods 

The  greatest  thing  for  Brit: 
i-reatlon  of   an   Atlantic   unt 
legislation    approved    by    the 
House    oi    Representatives' 
Committee  UiSt  week. 

This  legislation  would  ;ii 
member  VS.  delegation  to  m 
'.jroups  from  other  NATO  cou 
'he  possibility  of  transformAg  the  military 
lUlance  into  an  Atlantic  fi  leral  union  In 
which  member  countries  woi  d  control  their 
own  internal  atTairs.  but  e 
within  the  community  and 
nulltary  and  foreign  policies 

Since   the  plan  would  Inv   Ive  the  Uniletl 
States  and  other  NATO  cou 
Prance,  it  is  too  Utopian  lor 
-ut  internatU>nal  Imntaturif 


lie.  space,  aero- 
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n  England  be- 
•mmon  Market 
hould  seek  Its 
conomlc  coop- 
tes    through    a 

It  of  the  Board 
rltlc  in  Parlla- 
told  a  world 
ist  week.  "The 
was  to  help 
up  Willi   North 
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cost  of  living. 
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es  facing  Brlt- 
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3USHEL  AND  PECK: 
DEATH.' 


i  KISS  OF 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMV}  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR^ENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  1511968 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Sp»ker.  since  the 
House  has  approved  a  stady  on  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  U.S.  switoi  to  the  metric 
system.  I  thougtit  the  edia>rial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Bristol.  Vlginia-Tennes- 
sean  on  Tuesday,  July  9.11968.  would  be 
of  interest  to  Members  o^the  Hou.^e  and 
to  readers  of  the  Reco.hd 

Bushel  and  Peck:   A  Ifiss  of  Death 
presents  some  salient  pc  nts  and  faces 
the  fact  that  a  change  is 
The  editorial  follows: 
Bushel  .\nd  Pfck:   A  Ki 

Congress   is   looking   Into 
•lie  gap. 

Not  between  generations 
of  payments  but   in  measuiemcnts.  an  area 
where  the  United  Stales  Hills  Itself  incrcis 
:ngly  Isolated. 

The  House  has  approved  and   the  Senate 
i.>  considering  a  study  on  tl  e  pros  and  cons 
of  a  U.S.  switch  to  the  met  Ic  system,  a  by 
product  of  the  French  Revol  itlon  which,  un- 
like Napoleon,  never  met  It  •  Waterloo. 

Metric  has  gone  on  to  trl'  mph  in  most  of 
'.he  world  with  the  major  e»   epllons  of  Eng 


coming  about. 

Of     DKAtll  ' 

the   problem   oi 
in  the  balance 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ush-speaklng  countries,  which  have  stub- 
bornly clung  to  the  familiar  but  cumbersome 
old  Anglo-Saxon  system  based  on  pounds, 
feet  and  quarts 

Now.  metric  lias  even  accomplished  .some- 
thing Napoleon  never  came  close  to  achiev- 
ing— ^the  conquest  of  England.  The  Brltl.sh 
are  Involved  in  the  enormously  complicated 
and  expensive  process  of  shifting  all  official 
inea.<uirements  and  measuring  instruments — 
cash  registers,  adding  machines,  dials  and 
scales — to  metrics  neat  decimal  arrangement 
of  grains,  meters  and  liters. 

With  Britain's  capitulation.  90  per  cent  of 
the  world's  population  Is  In  the  metric  camp 
rhe  United  States  is  the  only  major  nation 
still  on   the  outside. 

Even  we  long  ago  gave  in  part  way.  The 
(greater  accuracy  and  efficiency  of  metric  has 
long  been  recognized  In  scientific  and  tech- 
nical rtelds.  Every  high  school  math  and  sci- 
ence sitident  has  had  a  brush  with  It.  But  in 
dally  American  life,  the  pound  and  Its  like 
have  prevailed. 

Proponents  of  a  change  admit  the  cost 
would  be  great,  but  contend  that  in  the  long 
run  savings  would  be  much  greater — an  esti- 
mated $705  million  annually  In  education 
costs  alone  through  more  efficient  Instruc- 
tion in  mathematics. 

Congress  may  now  be  moving  lu  ever  so 
slowly  down  the  road  to  a  liter  of  milk,  a 
kllogrpm  of  potatoes  and  10  kilometers  to 
I  lie  next  illllng  station. 

It  probably  would  be  all  for  the  best 

But  somehow,  we're  going  to  miss  pounds. 
leet  and  quarts — not  to  mention  grains. 
bu.<!hel.=!.  rods,  furlongs  and  pecks 


Jidij  lo,  1908 


WHAT  S  OUTLOOK  FOR  YOUTH  WHO 
WANT  TO  STAY  ON  FARM'' 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA TIVE.s 
Monday.  July  15.  1968 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  years  now.  wc  have  been 
hearing  and  reading  a  sreat  deal  about 
the  .so-called  farm  problem.  Wc  have  also 
been  concerned  about  the  future  of  farm- 
ing as  an  occupation  for  our  younjj  peo- 
ple who  want  to  stay  on  the  farm. 

One  of  the  finest  articles  that  I  have 
t'ver  read  on  this  subject  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Atkinson- Annawan  illl.) 
News.  The  title  of  the  article  is  "Whafs 
Outlook  for  Youth  Who  Want  To  Stay  on 
Farm?" 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  a  copy  of  this 
article  in  the  Record: 

WUATS   OfTI  OOK    FOR   YouTH    WlICl   \V.\NT   To 
Stay    on    Farm  '.' 

A  few  \ears  ago,  research  studies  showed 
that  for  each  10  farm  boys  reaching  age  20, 
there  would  be  only  one  good  opportunity  to 
go  into  farming  and  make  a  good  living.  At 
the  same  time,  some  farmers  were  saying  that 
good  tarmland  would  be  lelt  Idle,  because  not 
enough  boys  were  going  into  farming. 

We  have  seen  a  lot  of  young  men  leave  the 
farm  In  order  to  earn  a  living.  Some  older 
farmers  also  have  left  to  take  places  in  busi- 
ness and  industry.  A  few  young  men  have 
started  farming,  and  some  are  doing  quite 
well. 

There  are  many  empty  feedlots.  barns,  and 
hog  and  poultry  houses  on  farms  today, 
though  the  total  livestock  industry  Is  larger 
than  ever  before.  But  there  Is  no  good  idle 
land — except  that  being  kept  out  of  produc- 
tion   by    Uncle    Sam. 

So.  what's  ahead  now?  For  farm  youth? 
For  agrlculttu-e?  The  best  answers  \o  these 
questions  are  obtained  by  carefully  observ- 
ing what's  happening  today. 


To  a  large  extent,  poultry  and  egg  produc- 
tion are  no  longer  a  part  of  the  ordinary 
farm:  these  have  become  large-scale,  seml- 
Industrlal  enterprises.  The  men  who  leed 
the  birds  and  gather  the  eggs  often  work  lor 
wages,  a  commission,  or  some  other  arrange- 
ment with  a  business  firm. 

Cattle  feeding  Is  also  being  concentrated 
in  fewer  and  larger  units.  It  Is  disappear- 
ing as  a  sideline  enterprise  on  Corn  Belt 
farms,  becoming  concentrated  In  a  relative- 
ly lew  large  scale  businesses.  Dairying,  too 
Is  slowly  but  surely  becoming  a  big-scule 
industry. 

The  hog  industry  is  also  concentrating 
on  fewer  and  larger  production  units.  Al- 
though health  and  sanitation  problems  arc 
slowing  down  this  trend,  thev  will  not  stop 
it. 

The  l>eef  cow-calf  business  still  remains 
widely  .scattered,  using  grass  and  other 
roughage.  But  some  ranches  have  been  big 
business  since  the  pioneer  days,  and  others 
are  combining  to  become  larger. 

Crop  production  Is  a  different  story.  Farm- 
land area  is  pretty  well  fixed.  You  can't 
"build"  a  1.000-  or  10.000-acre  farm,  in  the 
sense  of  creating  a  new  "facility."  It  Is  dlffi- 
cxilt  to  buy  or  rent  land  in  large  blocks 
Even  so.  many  Corn  Belt  farmers  now  oper- 
ate 500  and  more  acres,  mostly  with  little 
or  no  hired  labor.  There  will  be  fewer  and 
larger  grain  farms  next  year— even  lewer 
10  years  from  now. 

We  believe  that  there  will  be  good  oppor- 
tunities In  farmlng^lor  top  thinkers  and 
hard  workers.  But  most  of  the  t«en-agers  of 
today  win  be  working  and  living  in  the 
suburbs  of  1978. 

They  ran  get  fair  to  good  Jobs  with  a 
high  school  education.  But  most  of  the  best 
jobs  will  require  graduation  from  college: 
many,  advanced  degrees  as  well. 

Average  starting  salaries  for  agricultural 
graduates  from  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
similar  Institutions  In  1967  were  over  $7,000 
Those  with  one  more  year  iM.S.  degrees  i 
averaged  over  $9,000.  (Ph.D.  degrees i  the 
average  starting  salaries  were  over  $U.t)00 
Graduates  Irom  other  colleges — engineering 
business,  etc. — have  done  Just  as  well  or  bet- 
ter. 

So.  we  urge  young  men  and  their  parents 
to  think  about  the  luture.  Not  Just  next 
year,  or  1970.  But  about  1980.  1990.  2000.  and 
2010.  What  will  today's  high  school  students 
be  doing  during  the  next  40  years?  Will 
they  be  glad  they  went  to  college?  Or  .sorry 
that  thev  did  not.' 


ADDITIONAL  GUN  LEGISLATION 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

of     KtNri'CKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoJiday.  July  15.  1968 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  the  program,  we  face  additional 
uim  legislation  this  week  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  have  heard  many  Members  indicate 
that  they  have  received  more  mail  on 
this  subject  than  any  other  subject  that 
they  have  been  confronted  with  during 
their  tenure  in  Congress.  I  have  respond- 
ed to  a  total  of  3.412  constituents  on 
this  subject  since  the  assassination  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York.  Of  this  total,  623  favor  additional 
gun  legislation  and  2,789  oppose  addi- 
tional legislation — and  this  does  not  in- 
clude the  hundreds  who  have  expressed 
themselves  personally  to  me  on  this  sub- 
ject. Of  all  tho.se  who  write,  there  is  an 
atmosphere  of  urgency  concerning  the 
whole  question 
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Many  in  their  letters — and  I  have  no- 
ticed in  the  press — frequently  mention 
the  "gun  lobby",  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation. Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  in 
contact  with  no  eim  lobby,  nor  with  any 
pressure  t'roup.  I  know  from  the  news- 
paper advertisements  that  have  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  at  home  that  there 
has  been  an  equal  effort  by  both  the 
pros  and  the  cons,  with  larpe  newspaper 
ads,  to  create  mail  to  the  Congress  in- 
dicating the  views  of  those  who  write. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  people's  bod.v, 
and  we  need  to  know  the  views  of  the 
people  that  we  attempt  to  represent — 
and  we  should  vote  here  to  reflect  those 
\1ews. 

So  lontr  as  those  who  are  cspousin.R 
a  particular  view  on  this  or  any  other 
subject  do  so  by  engendering  mail  from 
heme,  I  think  it  is  good  for  those 
of  us  who  are  trying  to  do  our  best  to 
reflect  the  opinions  of  our  people.  Large 
ads  have  appeared  in  the  papers  in  my 
district  by  the  John  Glenn  committee  in 
favor  of  additional  firearms  legislation 
and  by  sportsmen's  organizations  and 
others  in  opposition  to  additional 
legislation. 

PRESENT   LAWS 

Th.ere  arc  already  many  f;un  laws  on 
the  books.  There  is  a  wide  variation  from 
State  to  State  as  to  their  context.  As  I 
understand  it,  49  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  now  have  laws  affecting  the 
carrying,  purchasing,  or  owning  of  hand- 
guns. Four  States  require  gun  registra- 
tion, and  it  appears  that  nearly  all  of 
the  States  are  currently  examining  their 
laws  aiid  regulations  in  light  of  the  pres- 
sures of  the  day. 

PRESENT    FEDERAL    LAWS 

Title  rv  of  the  omnibus  crime  bill, 
enacted  prior  to  the  current  "push  "  for 
additional  gun  legislation,  bans  mail- 
order and  nonresident  sales  of  hand- 
gims.  It  forbids  sales  to  minors  and  re- 
quires Federal  licensing  of  all  dealers. 
This  is  a  .solid  approach  in  the  preven- 
tion of  illicit  traffic  of  guns  in  interstate 
commerce.  I  supp>orted  this  bill. 

The  National  Firearms  Act  of  1934  ap- 
plies to  sawed-off  shotguns  and  rifles  and 
all  other  weapons  from  which  a  shot  can 
be  fired — except  long  rifles  and  shotguns 
and  except  handguns.  This  includes  ma- 
chinegims.  bazookas,  mufflers,  silencers, 
et  cetera.  Under  this  law  no  transfer  of 
such  gtms  can  take  place  except  on  ap- 
plication approved  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue.  This  provides  for 
gun  registration  with  the  District  Col- 
lector of  Internal  Revenue  of  all  such 
guns.  Penalty  for  violation — fine  up  to 
82,000  or  5  years  in  jail,  or  both. 

The  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938  ap- 
plies to  all  guns  by  whatever  name 
known.  It  provides  for  all  dealers  to  be  li- 
censed. This  law  requires  all  dealers  to 
maintain  permanent  records  of  the  dis- 
posal of  all  guns  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  prescribe  by  regulations — 
and  directs  that  the  Secretary  make  rules 
and  regulations  to  comply,  with  the  act. 
This  law  prohibits  the  sale  to  anyone 
under  indictment  or  who  has  ever  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  of  violence  or  who 
is  a  fugitive  from  justice.  In  effect,  this 
law  provides  for  "original  sale  registra- 
tion" of  all  guns  if  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Justice  Department  en- 
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force  it.  Possession  of  a  firearm  acquired 
in  violation  of  these  acts  is  an  offense. 

PBOPOSED    LEGISLATION 

The  iiroposed  legislation  which  wc  will 
be  voting  upon  this  week,  would  recnact 
the  gun  title  of  the  crime  bill  and  add  the 
same  iJi'ovisions  for  long  guns.  The  gen- 
eral purpose  of  this  mea.sure  is  to  estab- 
lish a  complex  of  prohibitions  whereby 
the  ordinary  citizen  would  be  required 
to  purcha.se  his  firearms  from  a  dealer  in 
his  own  State  under  the  laws  of  that 
State.  This  bill  does  not  provide  for  fire- 
arms registration  or  licensing  of  owners, 
but  I  understand  that  amendments  v.ill 
be  offered  from  the  floor  to  include  these 
r»rovisions, 

CONCLUSION 

In  my  opinion,  this  bill  should  be  re- 
visit to  accommodate  the  sportsman  who 
may  need  to  purcha.se  a  shotgun  or  rifle 
in  a  State  other  than  his  own.  I  question 
what  reason  there  can  be  as  to  why  a 
sportsman  living  in  what  we  refer  to  as 
"northern  Kentucky"  should  be  prohib- 
ited from  jjurchasing  a  sporting  kun  from 
nearby  Cincinnati — or  why  should  .some 
sportsman  hving  in  Jefferson viUe  or  New 
Albany,  Ind.,  be  prolribited  from  pur- 
chasing his  sporting  gun  in  LouLsville, 
Ky.  Why  should  the  sportsman's  pun 
auctions  now  held  in  several  localities  in 
the  United  States  be  outlawed  for  non- 
residents of  that  State? 

In  looking  over  the  most  recent  crime 
report  issued  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  it  appears  that  the  per- 
centage of  murders  committed  with  the 
hands  and  feet  is  Identical  with  that 
committed  with  long  puns. 

According  to  experts,  the  availability 
of  a  gun  does  not  affect  crime  rates.  Dr. 
Marion  Wolfgang,  professor  of  sociology 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  .says 
■few  homicides  due  to  shootings  could  be 
avoided  merely  if  firearms  were  not  pres- 
ent— the  offender  would  select  some  other 
weapon  to  achieve  the  same  destructive 
goal." 

Tlie  President  in  his  second  message 
requesting  Federal  registration  of  all 
fireanns  and  licensing  of  gun  owners 
made  reference  to  the  licensing  and  reg- 
istration of  other  items.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  the  items  which  the  President 
compared  gun  registration  to:  that  is, 
automobiles,  marriage  licenses,  profes- 
sional licenses,  and  the  like,  are  handled 
by  the  States.  And  if  there  is  to  be  regis- 
tration of  firearms,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  should  be  comparably  compared.  En- 
actment of  a  Federal  registration  law 
would  necessitate  the  creation  of  a  super 
Federal  jx)lice  force  to  enforce  it.  Tliis 
could  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
whole  concept  of  this  Republic. 

Registration  of  automobiles  has  not 
prevented  their  theft  or  their  use  in 
crime.  It  would  be  wishful  thinking  to 
believe  the  registration  of  firearms  would 
prevent  the  criminal  from  stealing  them 
or  using  them  in  the  pursuit  of  crime  or 
violence.  The  main  thinrst  of  our  effort  to 
reduce  unlawful  shooting  must  be  aimed 
at  the  criminal,  and  not  at  the  weapon. 

I  believe  that  continued  failure  of  the 
courts  to  match  the  crime  with  adequate 
punisliment  will  result  in  a  growing  mis- 
use of  firearms.  A  new  gun  law  designed 
to  silence  the  public  ci-y  for  congressional 
action  could,  in  itself,  create  a  false  sense 
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of  security.  More  important  than  nun 
legislation,  jwlice  must  have  the  author- 
ity to  arrest.  The  carrying  of  concealed 
weapons  or  handguns  by  criminals,  by 
drug  addicts,  by  felons,  or  by  juveniles 
must  be  treated  with  the  .^^eriousneys  it 
dcsciTPS. 

In  our  impatient  de.T-ire  to  achieve  a 
better  deal  for  the  imixiverished  and 
those  in  our  society  imprisoned  by  de- 
.^pair,  let  us  not  become  jilacidly  tolerant 
of  the  behavior  of  the  criminal.  Crime  is 
not  a  product  of  poverty,  but  rather  the 
IXior  are  victims  of  it.  Guns  arc  not  a 
reason  for  crime,  murder,  or  assassina- 
tion, but  rather  a  tool  which  the  criminal 
v.ill  find  as  long  as  they  exist. 

Over  half  of  the  18.000  convicts  le- 
Ic-a.sed  from  prison  in  1963  were  arrested 
;.giiin  for  new  offenses  before  the  end  c)l 
1S66.  Where  is  the  public  outcry  to  ovcr- 
h.aul  our  penal  .system  .so  a  term  in  prison 
is  not  merely  a  recess  period  in  the  career 
of  the  criminal?  Where  is  the  cry  in  our 
States  and  communities  for  adequate  law 
enforcement  which  will  bring  to  justice 
the  87  ijercent  of  those  who  commit 
crimes  and  now  escape  detection,  appre- 
hension, or  conviction?  Under  the  i^res- 
ent  attitudes  in  our  society,  crime  in 
America  does  pay. 

In  light  of  this  shocking  fact,  it  seems 
to  me  the  challenge  is  clear.  Let  us  wake 
up  lo  the  .stark  reality  of  what  we  have 
to  face  in  bringing  this  country  to  a 
higher  jjlateau  of  law  and  order.  The 
bridge  we  must  build  to  freedom  from 
fear  will  require  far  more  from  us  than 
an  in-haste  gun  bill,  born  out  of  a  storm 
cloud  of  violent  tragedy.  As  people,  we 
must  find  the  courage  to  face  head  on 
the  task  of  enforcement. 


A  SALUTE  TO  DALY 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CM-JTOaKlA 
IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  15.  1968 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  A'.amcda.  Calif..  Times- 
.Star  carried  an  editorial  on  Monday, 
July  8.  entitled  "A  Salute  to  Daly." 

Mr.  Ed  Daly,  jjrcsident  of  World  Air- 
ways which  is  one  of  the  largest  supple- 
mental carriers  in  the  world,  is  a  public- 
spirited  and  generous  man  as  evidenced 
by  the  content  of  the  editorial.  His  rise 
in  the  business  world  has  been  phenom- 
enal but  in  ascending  he  has  never  for- 
gotten the  underprivileged.  His  generosity 
in  donating  money  to  build  a  swimming 
pool  is  a  commendable  act.  Also  men- 
tioned in  the  editorial  is  Stolte,  Inc..  one 
of  the  foremost  building  contractors  in 
the  bay  area  who  will  construct  the  pool 
without  cost. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  Sallte  to  Daly 

Boys  and  girls  at  the  Alameda  County 
Juvenile  Facility  complex  in  San  Leandro 
will  have  a  healthy  outlet  for  their  energies 
in  the  near  future,  thanks  to  Edward  Daly, 
president  of   World   Airways. 

Daly  has  donated  money  for  the  building 
of  a  swimming  pool,  which  will  be  con- 
structed  on   the    150   Ave.  site. 

Stolte  Inc.  contractors  also  should  be 
credited  for  doing  *.he  construction  work 
without    cost. 
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The  pool  will  serve  young 
Boys  Camp,  Girls'  Home  and 
bt>ys    and    girls    with    whom 
working   to  steer  back  onto 
in   their  relationship   with 
;u>  the  young  people  at  Snedlri  ir 
i.re    there    as    victims    of    t 
thnnigh   no  fault  of  their 

Through  Daly's  Initiative 
the  county  will  be  able  to  a 
people  the  opportunity  to  le<(rn 
atlonal  and  competitive  swl 
more  fun  than  breaking  the 
an  ideal  way  to  burn-off  som 
energy. 

Daly  has,  over  the  years 
in    the    Interest    of   youth.    _ 
outstanding  example,  and  he 
mended  for  it. 
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FLORIDA'S  FINEST  1  CITIZEN 
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HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREa  ENTATIVES 
■Monday.  July  13.  1968 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Spaiker,  Florida 
IS  honored  to  have  Represenfiatlve  Robert 
SiKES  as  its  dean  of  the  Fll>rida  delega- 
tion. Recently,  we  had  tlm  plea.sure  In 
the  House  to  pay  tribute  to  lim  for  seiz- 
ing longer  here  than  anyone  in  Florida's 
long  histor>'.  Today.  I  ask  |iermission  to 
have  made  a  part  of  the  Ricord  an  out- 
.standing  editorial  from  the  i'anama  City 
News-Herald,  and.  as  laud  itory  as  the 
editorial  is.  it  does  not  go  h|  ilf way  in  the 
fine  things  we  know  about!  our  beloved 
colleague. 

The  editorial  reads  as  follj  v.-s: 

Pl.ORID.\'S    FiNE.ST    Cr    IZEN 

Writing  ;in  editorial  on  a  p«-son  who  lias 
made  Just  about  every  oontrll  .Ulon  there  Is 
to  make  In  the  way  of  public  service  to  his 
community,  his  state,  his  co  ntry  and  his 
fellow  man  Is  an  extremely  d  fflcult  task. 

Such  a  man  is  US.  Rep.  Rob  rt  L.  P.  Slkes. 
the  dlstlngtUshed  and  highly  i  ^spected  de«n 
of  the  Florida  Legislative  deleg^lon  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Northwest  Is  fortunate,  tnleed,  to  have 
^uch  an  outstanding  leader  as  ts  representa- 
■ive  in  the  United  States  Congr  ss. 


Bob  Slkes  set  a  memorable 

July  5  when  he  achieved  the  ^ „, 

having  served  longer  in  Cong  ess  than  any 
other  Plorldlan.  He  broke  the  H  nise  longevity 
record  in  1963  and  surpassed 
service   record   previously   hel 
Sen.   Duncrui   U.  Fletcher  In 
July  5. 

Mr.  Slkes  has  served  the  PI 
Florida  for  some  28  years,  or  lo 
other  person  from  the  Sunsliin 
123  years  of  its  history 
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He  has  served  the  people  of  this  area 
so  ably  and  long  that  many  of  ua  take  him 
for  granted — and  this  Is  unfortunate.  There 
are  large  niunbers  of  us  who  also  are  selfish 
when  It  comes  to  the  great  "He-Ooon"  of 
the  tall  pine  country  of  the  Florida  Pan- 
handle. 

There  was  a  time — not  too  many  years 
ago  that  Bob  Slkes  could  have  had  the  high- 
est political  office  of  this,  great  state,  the 
governorship.  This  was  before  the  shift  of 
political  pKiwer  to  South  Florida — when  a 
small  band  of  political  giants  from  rural 
Northwest  Florida  ruled  supreme  in  Talla- 
hassee. Tliey  were  called  'Pork  Choppers" 
and  Bob  Slkes  was  their  Idol.  He  started 
many  of  them  on  their  political  careers  and 
they  were  his  proteges,  for  Bob  Slkes  served 
two  terms  In  the  Florida  House  before  going 
to   Washington. 

And  Bob  Slkes  wanted  to  be  governor — 
to  end  his  great  career  of  public  service  by 
holding  the  highest  office  In  the  state  he 
adopted  .<vs  his  own  and  holds  in  such  high 
esteem  and  loves  so  much. 

But  we.  his  constituents,  and  most  par- 
ticularly his  close  friends,  were  selfl.sh.  "We 
need  you  too  badly  In  Wa.shlngton,  Bob,"  the 
mighty  He-Coon  was  told  from  every  quar- 
ter. 'Northwest  Florida  will  suffer  If  you 
leave  Congress.  You  have  too  much  .senior- 
ity and  too  much  power  in  Washington." 

As  he  so  often  does,  the  big  man  from 
Crestvlew  put  service  to  his  beloved  North- 
west Florida  above  self  and  forgot  about 
the  governorship. 

Well,  Bob  Slkes,  if  you  want  to  know  the 
truth,  we,  your  loyal  friends  and  constitu- 
ents, still  are  selfish — and  we're  not  ashamed 
of  It.  On  the  contrary,  we're  proud;  proud  ol 
you,  your  record  of  achievement,  your  tire- 
less record  of  service  to  your  nation  in  .see- 
ing to  it  that  this  country  is  prepared  at 
all  times  to  meet  any  aggressor. 

We're  proudest  of  all  that  you  remained 
in  Congress  to  represent  the  hnest  district 
in  the  land.  We  think  that  you  made  a  wise 
decision — and  that  you  are  more  Important 
to  this  state  and  nation,  and  are  making 
a  greater  contribution  to  both,  than  you 
possibly  could  have  as  governor. 

Being  a  newspaperman  ourselves,  we're 
also  proud  that  Bob  Slkes  is  a  member  of 
the  Fourth  Estate.  He  did  a  creditable  Job  of 
editing  his  Okaloosa  News-Journal,  which  he 
founded  at  Crestvlew.  until  being  elected  to 
Congre.ss.  As  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  peers  in  the  Journalistic 
profession.  Slkes  was  elected  president  of  the 
Florida  Press  Association  In  1937. 

For  the  benefit  of  newcomers.  Congressman 
Slkes  is  affectionately  called  the  'He-Coon" 
because  of  his  outstanding  leadership  quali- 
ties. Cracker  folks  in  this  part  of  the  country 
call  the  leader  of  a  raccoon  pack  the  ■He- 
Coon." 

As  to  the  record  of  Mr.  Slkes,  he  has  made 
.so  many  Invaluable  contributions  to  his  dis- 
trict, his  state  and  his  nation  that  it  would 
take  .111   entire   newspaper  to  list   them.   He 


ranks  17th  In  seniority  In  the  entire  House 
of  Representatives  and  serves  on  several  very 
important  committees. 

His  powerful  voice  has  been  heard  for  over 
a  quarter  of  a  centurj-  for  the  cause  of  a 
strong  national  defense.  Improvements  of 
our  waterways  and  forests  and  the  conserva- 
tion of  America's  natural  resources.  He  is  a 
great  consen-atlonlst  and  patriot. 

Mr.  Slkes'  greatest  contributions  have  been 
In  the  field  of  national  defense  and  military 
preparedness.  He  Is  a  senior  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  MUitary  Construc- 
tion, which  means  he  must  pass  Judgment  on 
every  cent  spent  by  his  nation  on  niilit.ary 
construction. 

In  the  words  of  r.  colleague.  Congressman 
Andrews  of  Alabama,  "there  is  not  a  better 
qualified  military  expert  in  this  Congress 
than  Bob  Slkes." 

Mr.  Slkes  acquired  his  military  knowledge 
the  hard  way.  starting  as  an  ROTC  cadet  ut 
the  University  of  Georgia  .ind  rising  to  the 
rank  of  major  general  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States.  He,  Incidentally.  Is  a  native 
Georgian  who  came  to  the  Sunshine  State  to 
study  at  the  University  of  Florida,  where  he 
acquired  a  masters  degree,  and  remained. 

He  retired  from  the  Army  Reserve  a  lew 
months  ago  after  serving  his  country  over 
a  span  of  more  than  40  years  which  included 
active  duty  .stints  in  two  world  wars.  A  grate- 
ful Army  presented  him  the  Legion  of  Merit 
ujx>n  his  retirement. 

Perhaps  few  of  Congressman  Slkes'  con- 
stituents realize  the  awesome  power  he  wields 
in  Washington  or  the  exceptionally  high  es- 
teem in  which  he  is  held  by  his  colleagues 
in  the  Congress. 

In  honor  of  his  having  set  a  longevity  rec- 
ord for  service  in  Congress  from  Florida, 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
unanimous  vote  granted  five  days  for  which 
to  pay  tribute  to  Robert  L.  P.  Slkes. 

Members  of  that  august  body.  Including 
leaders  of  both  parties,  heaped  thousands 
of  words  of  lavish  praise  on  Mr.  Slkes  and 
Ills  outstanding  record  of  public  service. 

The  long  list  of  tributes  and  rem:irks  were 
led  off  by  none  other  than  Congressman  Don 
Puqua  of  Altha,  a  protege  of  Slkes'  who  was 
but  a  boy  of  seven  when  the  He-Coon  first 
was  elected  to  Congress  In  1940.  He  spoke 
for  a  solid  hour  on  the  merits  of  Congress- 
man Slkes  before  relinquishing  the  floor  to 
other  House  members. 

Mr.  Slkes  is  known  and  recognized  iis  one 
of  the  truly  great  statesmen  of  all  time  to 
serve  in  the  hallowed  halls  of  Congress.  He 
Is  universally  respected  by  all  who  know  him 
and  very  well  liked  by  most  of  them. 

His  popularity  is  attested  to  by  the  some 
3,000  friends  who  showed  up  at  a  reception 
in  the  Rayburn  House  Office  Building  on  the 
night  of  July  8  ixononng  him  and  Mrs.  Slkes. 
In  ivdditlon  to  the  countless  other  honors 
bestowed  upon  Congressman  Robert  L.  F 
(Bob-He-Coon)  Slkes,  we  would  like  to  add 
another:  Florida's  finest  citizen  and  most 
outstanding  public  official. 


Mly  16,  1968 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Russell  D.  Biuns.  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  the  Rock.  Key  West. 
Fla..  offered  the  following  pifpyer: 

Ktemal  God.  we  Your  cliildren  need 
individual  help  now.  Pressuiles  and  de- 
mands have  come  from  eveltwhere.  At 
times  we  must  live  with  Epiqureans  and 
we  ourselves  even  possess  tljie  pride  of 
Narcissus. 

At  this  moment  we  acknowledge  You 
as  the  King  of  kings  and  \<|r  know  we 
are  frail  and  mortal. 

Our  Father  God,  we  rem«tnbtr  Your 


promise  of  the  Holy  Comforter,  the  Holy 
Spirit  liimself.  May  He  enable  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  have  courage,  faith, 
and  wisdom  to  deal  with  today's  business. 
We  adore  You,  the  God  and  Lord  of 
life.  Today  may  oiu-  lives  express  prate- 
fulness  for  Your  self-giving  love  and 
patience.  These  things  we  ask  because 
we  believe  in  You.  In  Your  name,  we 
pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R  7481.  An  act  to  amend  .section  620, 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  pay- 
ment of  a  higher  proportion  of  hospital  costs 
In  establishing  amounts  payable  for  nursing 
home  care  of  certain   veterans; 

H  R.  14954  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  improve  vocational  re- 
habilitation   training    for   service-connect«d 


veterans    by    authorizing    pursuit    of    such 
training  on  a  [>art-tlme  basis;  and 

H.R.  16902.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  promote  the 
care  and  treatment  of  veterans  in  State  vet- 
erans' homes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concuiTcnce  of  the  House  is 
lequested,  bills  of  the  House  cf  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HR.  3593  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  eliminate  certain  re- 
quirements for  the  furnishing  of  nursing 
home  care  In  the  case  of  veterans  hospitalized 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  in  Alaska  or 
Hawaii;  and 

H  R.  16025  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  eligibility 
for,  and  the  period  of  limitation  on.  educa- 
tional assistance  available  under  part  in  of 
such  title,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Tlie  message  al.so  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  <S.  1004  i  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  consliuction. 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project.  Arizona-New  Mex- 
ico, and  for  other  purpo.ses.  '  lequests  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Gruening.  Mr.  Hayden, 
Mr.  Kuchel.  Mr.  Allott,  and  Mr.  Jordan 
of  Idaho  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  <S.  3293 1  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  appropriations  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1969  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  research,  devel- 
opment, t-est,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  ihe  au- 
thorized pei'sonnel  strength  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes."  I'equests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Stennis.  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Thurmond  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  iS.  2986) 
entitled  "An  act  to  extent  Public  Law 
480.  83d  Congress,  for  3  years,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  3042.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
E.  Comas; 

S.  3043.  An  act  )or  the  relief  of  Dr  Juan 
C.   Arrabal; 

S.  3051.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  David 
Alfredo   Orta-Menendez; 

S.  3075.  An  act  for  the  relief  (.f  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Francis  Power: 

S.  3076.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Miguel 
A.  Gomez; 

S.  3081.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eduardo 
Raul    Fernandez   Santalla; 

S.  3082.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Narciso 
A.  Lores; 

S.  3085.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Hector  Mere  Hidalgo; 

S.  3152.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sein  Lin: 

S.  3166.  An  .-.ct  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jagir 
Singh  Randhawa;  and 


S.  3769.  An  act  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958,  the  National  Voca- 
tional ."-student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965, 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963, 
and  related  acts. 


REV.  RUSSELL  D.  BURNS 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  ny 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
happy  today  to  welcome  to  Washington, 
the  Nation's  Capital,  and  to  the  floor  of 
this  House.  Rev.  Ru.ssell  D.  Btims.  of 
the  PiTsbvterian  Church  of  the  Rock. 
Key  West.  Fla. 

Those  of  you  who  saw  him  and  heard 
him  know  that  he  is  a  young  man  both 
in  .'spirit  and  in  mind.  He  has  only  been 
in  Key  West  for  6  years.  Noimally  it 
takes  more  than  6  years  '.o  become  a  part 
of  that  community.  But  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  from  all  the  reports  I  have  re- 
ceived. R.cverend  Burns  ha.s  done  ex- 
tremely well  and  has  leally  become  a 
part  of  that  commiuiity. 

The  Piesbyteiian  Church  of  the  Rock 
in  Key  West.  Fla.,  is  a  large  church.  It 
lias  not  only  a  large  standing  congrega- 
tion but  al.so  a  large  transient  congre- 
gation. Reverend  Burns  is  highly  re- 
garded and  appreciated  not  only  by  his 
congregation  but  al.so  by  the  community. 

He  is  dedicated  not  only  to  con.se- 
c rated  .service  of  his  church  but  his 
.strong  leadership  and  guidance  is  like- 
wise appreciated  in  all  asp)ects  of  the 
community  life  of  Key  West  and  Monroe 
County. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  ap- 
preciation for  the  pi'ayerful  guidance 
which  Reverend  Burns  has  given  to  us 
as  chaplain  of  the  day  for  the  U.S  House 
of  Repre.sentatives. 

Reverend  Burns  and  I  invite  you  to 
the  great  city  of  Key  West.  Fla.  If  you 
get  the  opportunity  to  come  there.  Rev- 
erend Burns  will  minister  to  your  .spiri- 
tual needs  and  the  chamber  of  commerce 
and  I  will  take  care  of  the  rest. 


INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  BONDS 

Mr.  DORN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  addre.ss  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
lemarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  our 
esteemed  colleague,  the  Honorable  Wil- 
bur Mills,  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  introduced 
legislation,  H.R.  18371,  on  the  subject  of 
industrial  development  bonds. 

Today  I  am  joining  Mr.  Mills  in  in- 
troducing liis  bill  which  would  permit 
the  States  to  i.ssue  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  for  projects  up  to  S5  million 
without  losing  tax  exempt  status.  My 
bill  is  identical  to  the  bill  introduced  by 
Mr.  Mills  and  I  take  fie  floor  today  to 
endorse  and  support  this  bill.  Legislation 


in  this  field  is  necessary  because  of  the 
Treasury  Department's  attempted  de- 
cree to  subject  these  bonds  to  taxation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  bill  is  a  States  rights 
bill  as  it  will  permit  the  Governor  of  a 
State  to  i.s,sue  industrial  development 
bonds  in  excess  of  S5  million  if  the  Gov- 
ernor can  certify  that  the  area  in  whiclt 
the  plant  is  located  is  an  area  of  high 
unemployment.  This  bill  has  been  ap- 
proved by  a  committee  of  the  Governor'.s 
Conference  and  1  predict  that  eventually 
all  Governors  will  recommend  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thcie  are  still  many  un- 
derdeveloped areas  of  our  country.  There 
are  still  areas  of  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment There  are  areas  where 
industrial  development  bonds  will  cn- 
couiage  industries  to  locate  and,  thus, 
provide  job  opportunity,  progress  and 
growth  for  areas  heretofoie  areas  of 
liai'dcore  and  chronic  unemiiloymcnt 
and  economic  ciistress. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  appiove  this 
legislation.  It  is  urgent  and  necessaiy. 


CONGRESS  .^HOULD  PROCEED  IN 
ORDERLY  FASHION 

Mr.  BELL  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk  imani- 
rious  consent  to  addi-ess  the  Hou.se  for 
1  minute  and  lo  levise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  theie  objection  to 
Uie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BELL  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  television 
interview  last  night,  our  distinguished 
majority  leader  stated  that  this  Hou.se 
has  "no  chance  '  of  meeting  the  hoped- 
for  adjournment  deadline  of  next 
month's  piesidential  nominating  con- 
ventions. 

His  reason  for  .so  predicting  is  the 
volume  of  work  lemaining  in  this  session. 

If  .such  is  the  case.  Mr.  Speaker,  then 
why  must  we  engage  in  the  kind  of  hasty 
action  which  chaiacterized  yesteiday's 
passage  of  28  bills  totaling  billions  of 
dollars  under  a  pi'ocedure  which  allowed 
no  opportunity  for  amendment  and  only 
a  vciy  limited  time  for  debate? 

If  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  complete 
action  on  the  legislative  workload  in  the 
few  weeks  remaining  before  the  conven- 
tions, and  if  we  therefore  can  expect  to 
return  in  September,  then  I  respectfully 
suggest  that  we  proceed  on  legislation  in 
an  orderly  fashion,  that  we  allow  ade- 
quate debate  on  the  merits  of  the  bills 
before  us.  and  that  we  provide  fair  op- 
portunity for  amendment. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  INVESTIGATIONS.  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERSTATE  AND  FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE.  TO  SIT  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commeice 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  today  during 
general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  lequest  of  the  {^enileman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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GRANTING  MINERALS.  INCLUDING 
OIL.  GAS.  AND  OTHER  NATURAL 
DEPOSITS    TO    CERTAIN    INDIANS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
iitiaiiimous  consent  to  t»ke  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  iHR.  5704)  to 
grant  minerals,  including  oil.  gas,  and 
other  natural  deposits,  oa  certain  lands 
in  the  Northern  Cheyennailndian  Reser- 
vation. Mont.,  to  certainil  Indians,  and 
for  other  purposes,  wiih  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  jconcur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  till*  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Qtuate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  2.  strike  out  all  aftdf  line  8  over  to 
and   iiicUidlng    line  6  on   pai  e  3  and  Insert 

'Sec.  2.  The  Northern  C11(yenne  Tribe  i.s 
authorized  to  commence  in  tjie  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Dlstrld  l  of  Montana  an 
iictlon  against  the  allotted  |  who  received 
allotments  pursuant  lo  ihej 
1926,  as  amended,  their  hi 
either  vodivldually  or  as  a  cl:i 
wiiether-under  the  provlsloJ 
June  3,  1926.  as  amended,  th 
heirs  or  devisees,  have  receivi 
erty  right  In  the  minerals  wf 
by  the  fifth  amendment.  Till 
District  Court  for  the  Disti  ct  of  Montana 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  liet  ■  and  determine 
the  action  and  an  appeal  fr< 
may  be  taken  as  provided 
court  determines  that  the 
heirs   or   devisees,    have   a    \i 


mended  by  this 


the  minerals  whicli  Is  proie<  ,ed  by  the  fifth 
amendment,  or  If  the  tribe  does  not  com- 
mence an  action  as  here  ai  thorlzed  within 
two  years  from  the  dale  of  t  is  Act.  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  ce  se  to  have  .tiiv 
force  or  effect,  and  the  prov  sions  of  section 
3  of  the  .\ct  of  June  3.  1926  . 
the  Acts  of  July  24.  1947.  ar  1  September  21, 
1961.  shall  thereupon  be  car  led  out  as  fully 
.IS  If  section  3  had  not  been 
.^ct.  • 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  e  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleifan  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objectioi 

The  Senate  amendment|was  concurred 
In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider 
table. 


[Act  of  June  3. 
rs  or  devisees, 
.s,  to  determine 

of  the  Act  oi 
allottees,  their 

a  vested  prop- 
cli  Is  protected 

United  States 


n  its  judgment 
by  law.  If  the 
iiUottees.  their 
ted   Interest   In 


'as  laid  on  the 


REVISION  OF  THE  BOUNDARIES 
OP  THE  BADLANDS  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT  IN  SOUIfl  DAKOTA- 
AUTHORIZATION  FOR,  CLERK  OF 
THE  HOUSE  OF  ifcPRESENTA- 
TIVES  TO  MAKE  CHJNGE  IN  THE 
ENROLLMENT  OF  Ttfe  BILL 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Sp 
concurrent  resolution  'H 
and  ask  unanimous  con.s 
mediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  con 
tion.  as  follows: 

H.   Con.   Res 

Resolved  by  the  House  o/ 
{tlie  Senate  concurring) ,  Tl 
the  House  of  Representativ 
ment    of    the   bill    (H.R.    909 
t)oundaries  of  the  Badlands 
ment  in  the  State  of  Souti 
thorize  exchanges  of  land  m 
to    the   Oglala    Siou.x    Tribe 
States,  and  for  other  pu 
and  directed  to  make  the 
viz; 

In  lieu  of  the  language  a; 
4.  lines  9  through  21  of  the 
bill  and  the  Senate  amend 
.s'?rt   the  following: 


aker.  I  offer  a 
on.  Res.  798  > 
nt  for  its  im- 


ti 


rpoi  !s 


urrent  resolu- 
te 

Representatti'ft 
at  the  Clerk  of 
.  In  the  enroll- 
)  to  revise  the 
<]ational  Monu- 
Oakota,  to  au- 
ually  beneficial 
md  the  United 
Is  authorized 
llowing  change. 


pearing  on  page 
House  engrot>sed 
ent  thereto,  in- 


"(b)  Any  former  Indian  or  non-Indian 
owner  of  a  tract  of  such  land,  whether  title 
was  held  In  trust  or  fee.  may  purchase  such 
tract  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  un- 
der the  following  terms  and  conditions: 

"(1)  The  purchase  price  to  a  former  In- 
dian owner  shall  be  the  total  amount  paid 
by  the  United  Suites  to  acquire  such  tract 
and  all  interests  therein,  plus  Interest  there- 
on from  the  date  of  acquisition  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
taking  Into  consideration  the  average  market 
yield  of  all  outstanding  marketable  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  at  the  time  the 
tract  was  acquired  by  the  United  States,  ad- 
justed to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centum.  The  purchase  price  to  a  former  non- 
Indian  owner  shall  be  the  present  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  tract  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of   the  Interior  " 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  aijreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REVISING  THE  BOUNDARIES  OF 
THE  BADLANDS  NATIONAL  MONU- 
MENT IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA,  TO  AU- 
THORIZE EXCHANGES  OF  LAND 
MUTUALLY  BENEFICIAL  TO  THE 
OGLALA  SIOUX  TRIBE  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  i  H.R.  9098  >  an  act 
to  revise  the  boundaries  of  the  Badlands 
National  Monument  in  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  to  authorize  exchanges  of  land 
mutually  beneficial  to  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribe  and  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  disagiee  to  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  4.  line  9.  strike  out  "Indian". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1969— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  call  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  iH.R.  18038)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  trust  that  the  gen- 
tleman will  take  ample  time  to  explain 
what  transpired  and  will  tell  us  what  the 
other  body  has  put  in  this  appropriation 
bill.  I  have  no  evidence  of  what  they 
have  put  in. 

Where  might  I  get  somethinfi  to  look 
at  quickly,  to  tell  me  what  the  other 
body  has  put  into  this  bill? 


The  other  body  gets  our  housekeeping 
bills  and  scrutinizes  them,  and  they  are 
available  to  any  Member  of  the  other 
body,  but  over  here  we  get  little  or  noth- 
ing by  way  of  knowing  what  the  other 
body  tacked  onto  the  bill  we  .sent  to 
them. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll    No     261  I 


Anderson. 

Dow 

Lon?.  L.i. 

Tenn. 

EvliiA.  Tenn 

Rarlck 

Ashley 

Findley 

Resnlck 

Ul.inton 

Oubser 

Rhodes.  P.i 

Brown.  Calif  Hansen.  Id, iho  Rlvei-s 

Conyers  Hardy  Schwelker 

Corman  Hawkinx  Skubitz 

Culver  Herlonj!  Thompson.  Ga 

de  la  Garvui  Karsten  Tvick 

Difcgs  Korneijay  Waggonner 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  404 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


GUNS,  RIFLES.  AND  AMMUNITION 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  posi- 
tion on  proposed  pun  registration  and 
licensing  of  gun  owners  has  been  mis- 
interpreted and  I  want  to  set  the  Record 
straight.  I  support,  and  have  so  indi- 
cated, strong,  effective  Federal  controls 
over  the  interstate  sale,  shipment,  and 
transportation  of  all  firearms — shotguns 
and  rifles  as  well  as  handguns.  I  also 
support  effective  controls  over  interstate 
shipment,  transportation,  and  sale  of 
ammunition.  In  other  words.  I  support 
the  legislation  which  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  has  reported  to  the 
House  and  which  will  be  debated  this 
week. 

As  to  another  measure  proposing  na- 
tional registration  of  all  firearms  and 
establishing  minimum  standards  for  li- 
censing gun  owners,  that  measure,  H.R. 
18110.  has  been  introduced  and  is  now 
pending  in  our  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. No  hearings  have  been  held  yet  on 
this  proposal.  I  support  the  President  in 
urging  action  first  on  the  interstate  fire- 
arms and  ammunition  traffic  bill.  I  be- 
lieve, as  the  President  has  suggested  in 
his  message  to  Congress  on  June  24.  1968. 
that  it  provides  a  foundation  of  inter- 
state protection  by  which  States  will  be 
able,  if  they  so  determine,  to  control  ef- 
fectively firearms  and  ammunition  own- 
ership and  purchase  within  their  borders. 
I  believe  that  the  foundation  of  inter- 
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state  control  is  needed  immediately.  It  is 
a  necessary  finst  step  to  any  registration 
or  licensing  approach  on  a  Federal  level. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  EDUCATION.  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR.  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Education  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  may  sit  this 
afternoon  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
IS  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH   APPRGFRIA- 
TIONS.  1969 — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.ieclion  to 
the  request  of  the  i;entlenian  from  Ala- 
bama that  the  statement  of  tiie  mana- 
gers on  the  part  of  tiie  House  be  read  in 
lieu  of  the  report? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONFEHENCE     REPORT      (H.     REPT.      1718) 

The  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
18038)  "making  appropriations  for  the  Leg- 
islative Branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  purposes."  hav- 
ing met.  after  lull  and  free  conlerence.  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respeciives  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 30.  and  agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  1.  2.  3,  4. 
5.  6.  7.  8.  9.  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15.  16,  17,  18, 
19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25.  26,  27.  28.  29,  31. 
32.  33.  and  34. 

Geo.  W.  Andrews, 

Tom  Steed, 

Michael   J    Kirwan, 

Sidney  R.  Yates. 

Bob  Caset, 

George  Mahon. 

Odin  Lanccn. 

Ben  Reifel. 

Mark  Andrews, 

I/OUis  C    Wyman, 

Prank  T  Bow, 
Managers,  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

William  Proxmire, 

Ralph  Yarborovgh. 

Carl  Hayden. 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 

Norris  Cotton, 

Milton  R.  Young. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  18038)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  loUcwing  state- 
ment in  explanation  of  the  etlect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  and  recommended  in  the 
accompanying  conference  repojt  as  to  e.ich 
of  Euch  amendments,  namely: 

senate  and  house  op  representatives 
Amendments  Nos.  1  through  28,  under  the 
•■Senate"  heading;  Nos.  31  and  32.  under  the 
•Architect  of  the  Capitol"  he.odinp:  and  No. 
34.  under  the  "General  Provisions"  heading, 
relate  solely  to  expenses  uf  Senat*-  operaiioua 


and  activities  Amendment  No  30.  under  the 
Ar«:hitect  heading,  very  largely  deals  with  a 
.Senate  matter.  Amendments  Nos  29  and  33 
relat*  to  the  Senate  and  House  equally. 

Amendments  Nos.  1  through  27.  and  Nos. 
31.  ;<2  and  34.  relating  to  Senate  operations. 
are  reported  in  technical  disagreement.  But 
in  accord  with  the  long  and  well-l<)Uiided 
pracnce  under  which  eaclt  body  detf-nmnes 
ilE  own  housekeeping  requirements  and  the 
<>!lier  cor.curs  ihereln  without  intervention. 
I. IP  nian.iper.s  en  the  part  of  t)ie  House  v.iU 
(.her  nioTioiis  In  recede  and  concur  in  t'lese 
.i-'iieiidments. 

Amendment  No.  28,  under  the  senate  heaU- 
injr.  li-  also  reported  in  technical  disafirce- 
inent.  It  provides  for  payment  of  certain 
emergency  overtime  to  police  carried  on  the 
Senate  payroll,  as  authorized  In  H.  Con.  Re;;. 
78.5  as  finally  cleared  by  both  Hotises.  A  mo- 
tion Will  be  olTered  to  recede  and  concur 
with  an  aii.endment  to  .<;imilarly  pro\ide  lor 
p.iyment  of  such  emergency  overtime  lo  po- 
lice  rnrried   on   the   House   payroll. 

JOINT      ITEMS 

JoiJit  Ccmmittfr  on  Inaugural  Ceremonies 
Amendment  No.  29.  relating  to  the  appro- 
priation tusuimary  every  four  years  for  ex- 
penses of  the  Joint  Conimittce  on  Inaugural 
Ceremonies,  is  reported  In  teclmical  disagree- 
ment. A  motion  will  be  offered  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment. 

ArilLitcct  of  the  Capitol 
Amendment  No.  30.  under  the  Citpitol 
IjUilding  appropriation,  woiild  .-ippropriate 
$230,600.  for  certain  work  on  the  west  side 
(Senate  portion)  of  the  building.  The  House 
had  deleted  the  item  without  prejudice,  feel- 
ing that  .<-mce  the  request  originated  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  space  is  under  assignment 
control  of  the  Senate,  the  Senate  should 
initiate  introduction  of  the  item  in  the  bill. 
A  motion  Will  be  offered  to  recede  and  concur 
in  the  amendment. 

Pay  of  Capitol  Police 
Amendment  No.  33,  under  the  general  pro- 
visions heading,  proposing  a  basic  annual  pay 
raise  of  $564  for  all  officers  and  men  ol  the 
Capitol  Police  force,  is  reported  in  technical 
disagreement  A  motion  will  be  offered  to  re- 
cede and  concur  with  an  amendment  limit- 
ing the  pay  r.iise  to  those  on  the  force  who 
have  completed  or  who  do  complete  the 
training  program  approved  by  the  Capitol 
Police  Board  and  who  have  qualified  or  who 
do  qualify  to  receive  a  certificate  for  such 
training.  This  is  the  basic  standard  of  criteria 
just  recently  approved  by  both  Houses  in  H. 
Con.  Res.  785  on  the  subject  of  emergency 
overtime  pay,  and  is  in  harmony  with  the 
trend  In  both  Houses  of  building  a  proles- 
.vionally  qualified  force.  The  new  rates  will 
still  be  below  the  corresponding  rates,  for 
example,  in  the  Metropolitan.  Park,  and 
White  House  police  forces. 

The  higher  rates  of  pay  specified  in  the 
amendment  and  to  be  specified  in  the  motion 
do  not  of  course  include  the  6  85  percent  gen- 
eral raise  effective  July  1.  1968  with  respect 
to  all  the  police  positions  under  determina- 
tions made  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Salary 
Act  of  1967.  This  general  raise  adds  to  the 
basic  rates  specified  in  the  amendment  and 
In  the  motion  to  be  offered. 

Ceo.  W.   ANDREWS, 

Tom  Steed. 

Michael  J  Kirwan, 

Sidney  R.  Yates, 

Bob  Casey. 

George  Mahon. 

Odin  Langen, 

Ben  Reifel. 

Mark  Andrews. 

l.ouis  C.  Wyman. 

Frank  T.  Bow. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  .'Alabama  'during 
the  reading  >    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
statement  be  di.<;pen.sed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  t:) 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Six-aker.  I  .\ield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Spe.-iker.  the  conference  report  on 
this  bill  i.v  iji-iTiied  in  this  morning's 
RfORD  and  ).>-  available  in  h-aflet  foiin  at 
the  clerk's  de.-^k.  You  have  just  heard  the 
Clork  read  tiu  Malement  of  the  inan- 
agens  explaining  the  conference  disposi- 
tion of  each  t.l  ihe  Senate  amendments. 
So  1  shall  be  brief. 

conference  summary 

First.  Mr.  Sfieaker.  I  should  .say  that 
tliere  were  34  amendments  of  the  other 
body.  Only  two  of  the  34  amendments 
deal  with  subjects  that  are  of  unman' 
concern  to  both  Houses  equally:  the 
other  32  amendments  pertain  to  expen.ses 
of  Senate  operations  and  activities. 

As  to  the  total  appropriations,  the  con- 
ference agreement  would  appropriate  a 
grand  total  of  $298.1.51.396  in  what  is  now- 
more  technically  called  new  budget — 
obligational — authority. 

The  conference  total  is  within  the  total 
of  the  budgei  e.stimates:  it  is.  in  fact. 
$10.746. 137  below  the  President's  budget 
reque.sis  considered  in  connection  with 
this  bill. 

The  conference  total  is,  however.  S50.- 
654.047  above  the  House  bill  total,  but 
that  is  almost  entirely  the  result  oi 
omitting  from  the  original  House  bill  all 
items  relaiinp  exclusively  to  housekeep- 
ing in  the  other  body.  All  but  S630  600  of 
the  increase  above  the  House  bill  relates 
.solely  and  exclusively  to  Senate  house- 
keeping items. 

JOINT    INAUGURAL    COMMITTEE 

There  are  two  items  involving  the 
S630.600.  which  I  might  just  briefly  men- 
tion. One  is  $400,000  for  the  just  recently 
authorized  Joint  Committee  on  Inau- 
gural Ceremonies  to  be  held  next  Janu- 
ary. This  item  was  not  in  tlie  Hou.se  bill, 
and  I  might  say  that  it  is  customary  for 
the  Senate  to  initiate  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amount  of  S400.000 
is  somewhat  higher  than  the  appropna- 
tion  of  4  years  ago.  Construction  costs 
have,  of  course,  increased  considerably 
and  some  allowances  had  to  be  made  for 
that.  Another  item  considerably  enlarged 
over  4  years  ago  is  the  matter  of  provi- 
sion for  color  television  coveiage.  involv- 
ing more  extensive  facilities  in  the  way 
of  stands  for  cameras  and  ciews.  more 
elaborate  electrical  wiring  and  control 
features.  ?.nd  so  on.  The  $400,000  is  the 
amount  requested  by  the  Inaucuiai  Com- 
mittee on  which  the  Speaker,  the  ;iia- 
jority  leader,  and  the  minority  leade'' 
serve.  As  was  the  case  4  years  ago.  any 
amount  not  required  by  tlie  committee 
will  revert  to  tlie  Treasury.  There  v.as 
some  balance  that  reverted  4  years  ago 

REMODELING    ON     SENATE    SIDE    OF    CArjTOL 

The  other  item  is  for  $230,600  for  cer- 
tain remodeling  work  on  the  we.sl  side  of 
the  Capitol  Building  in  the  Senate  por- 
tion. That  IS  for  filling  in  and  making 
use  of  the  dd.  obsolete  light  and  air 
.shaft  so  tnai  tiie  attending  physician. 
Dr.  Pearson,  can  liave  .^ome  additional 
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quarters  for  X-ray 
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Speake 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr 
tleman  vield? 

Mr.  .ANDREWS  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speak 
mrtti  used  a  figure  of  $50  mi§ion 
does  that  relate? 

Mr.   ANDREWS  of   Alal 
housekeeping   functions 
w  hich  traditionally  have  be 
body. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  understan 
heard   all  about  comity 
bother  me  at   all,   I  woul 
gentleman. 

It   is  $50   million   for  thi 
What  is  the  figure  for  the  H 
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dealt  with  the  subject  of  emergency  over- 
time pay  for  Capitol  Police.  And  as  was 
noted  in  the  statement  of  the  managers, 
th's  is  harmonious  with  the  trend  and 
the  desire  in  both  Houses  toward  a  pro- 
fes.sionally  qualified  uolice  force  for  the 
Hill. 

The  motion  to  be  offered  to  can-y  out 
the  conference  agreement  will  further 
provide  that  as  men  on  the  force  com- 
plete the  prescribed  training  program 
and  qualify  for  the  certificate,  they  too 
will  promptly  receive  the  pay  raise.  We 
think  this  is  a  rea.sonable  and  equitable 
and  proper  settlement  and  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  there  is  full  agreement  that  this 
is  a  reasonable  way  to  handle  the  matter. 

One  other  item  is  the  matter  of  emer- 
gency overtime  pay  for  police  which  the 
House  recently  authorized  in  Hou.se  Con- 
current Resolution  785.  Amendment  No. 
28  of  the  Senate  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  overtime  with  respect  to 
police  on  the  rolls  of  the  Senate.  We  have 
concurred  in  that  provision  but  in  the 
motion  to  be  offered,  we  will  propose  to 
add  suitable  language  making  similar 
provision  with  respect  to  police  carried  on 
the  1  oils  of  tlie  House. 

CONFERENCE    BILL    OTHERWISE 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  course,  the  other  body 
made  no  changes  whatever  in  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  dealing  with  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


The  other  body  did  not  change  any  of 
the  House  recommendations  with  respect 
to  any  other  items  under  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol. 

The  other  body  did  not  make  any 
changes  with  respect  to  Hou.se  recom- 
mendations for  the  Library  of  Congress, 
for  the  Government  Printing  Office,  for 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  or  for  the 
Botanic  Garden.  Tliey  accepted  all  of 
the  House  provisions  in  these  agencies. 

By  way  of  summary,  the  conference 
total  is  $298,151,396. 

The  budget  reque.sts  were  $308,897,533. 
.so  the  conference  action  represents  a 
reduction  of  $10,746,137  below  the  budget 
reque.sts  for  new  obligating  authority. 

The  total  of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House  was  S247.497.349. 

Tlie  corresponding  amounts  enacted 
for  fi.scal  1968  total  $281,725,524. 

Thus,  the  conference  bill  is  $50,654,047 
above  the  House  bill:  $16,425,872  above 
last  year;  and  $10,746,137  below  the 
budsjct  requests  for  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  translating  the  effect  of 
tiie  budget  authority  reductions  on  budg- 
eted 1969  expenditures,  our  best  approxi- 
mation is  that  the  conference  agreement 
would  result  in  expenditure  reductions  of 
about  S10.9  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  re\'ise  and 
extend.  I  include  the  following  recapitu- 
lation of  the  figures  with  appropriate 
comparisons : 
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Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  will 
supply  that.  Offhand,  I  cannot  recall  the 
precise  amount. 

The  total  amount  of  our  bill,  when  it 
left  the  House,  was  $247,497,349.  That 
amount  included  the  housekeeping  fimc- 
tions  of  the  House,  together  with  a  lot 
of  Joint  items,  such  as  joint  committees, 
Library  of  Congress,  General  Accounting 
Office.  Govermnent  Printing  Office.  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  and  so  forth. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  yielded  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  take 
an  additional  couple  of  minutes? 

Mr.     ANDREWS     of     Alabama.     Mr. 


Speaker,  I  yield  myself  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  House  figure  up 
$16  million  over  last  year?  What  is  the 
figure  for  the  House?  Does  the  gentle- 
man  have   that   available? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  do  not 
have  the  exact  figure.  The  gentleman 
will  reiiiember  we  have  had  one  or  two 
salary  increase  bills  which  had  to  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  Tliose  chickens  are 
coming  home  to  roost  all  the  time,  in 
almost  every  regular  appropriation  bill 
and  every  supplemental  appropriation 
bill. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  the  inau- 
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gural.  As  I  understand  It,  the  price  tag 
on  that  is  up  $135,000.  from  $265,000  to 
$400,000.  Is  that  about  right? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  That  is 
correct.  I  tried  to  point  out  that  it  has 
been  4  years  since  the  last  inaugural 
ceremonies  were  held.  We  are  told  that 
inflation  is  about  at  a  rate  of  6  percent 
per  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  the  gentleman 
said  some  of  that  cost  was  attributable 
to  the  fact  it  has  been  decided  to  have 
the   inaugural   in   living   color. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  think 
the  American  people  should  have  it  in 
living  color. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  any  way,  at  the 
same  time  the  inaugural  is  being  carried 
out.  that  we  can  somehow  picture  the 
Federal  debt  in  living  color — the  debt, 
the  deficit,  the  billions  paid  in  interest 
on  the  Federal  debt?  Is  there  any  way 
we  can  paint  that  in  living  color  for  the 
taxpayers  of  this  countiT.  while  they 
watch  a  plus  inaugural  ceremony? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  would  think  that 
whoever  is  elected  President  could  touch 
on  that  subject  in  his  inaugural  speech. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  fear  that  would  not 
come  through  in  living  color.  I  thought 
$265,000  for  an  inaugural  ■was  a  fair 
chunk  of  money,  and  I  regret  the  ad- 
dition of  another  $135,000. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  yielded  by 
the  srentleman  from  Alabama  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  take 
another  minute?  I  have  another  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  say  to 
the  gentleman,  regardless  of  the  color, 
if  the  true  figures  are  sent  out  by  tele- 
vision they  will  be  black. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  will  be  what? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Black. 
They  will  look  dark. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  ought  to  be  in  red. 
The  true  figures  ought  to  be  in  red. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  What  I 
meant  was,  it  would  be  a  dark  picture 
for  the  American  people  to  see. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  exactly 
right  in  that  respect. 

I  note  in  the  bill  that  the  other  body 
spends  $21,279,720  for  clerk  hire,  while 
the  House  of  Representatives,  with  four 
times  as  many  Members,  spends  $38.- 
142,500.  Is  there  any  accounting  for  this 
huge  expenditure  for  clerk  hire  on  the 
part  of  the  other  body? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  can 
only  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  other 
body  writes  its  own  provisions  on  the 
matter,  as  we  do  over  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wish  that  about  every 
other  year  the  other  body  would  inau- 
gurate the  housekeeping  bill  and  let  us 
t^et  on  at  the  other  end,  instead  of  the 
House  always  initiating  a  bill  and  .send- 
ing it  over  to  them. 

Is  there  any  money  for  the  acquisition 

of  more  property  by  the  other  body  for 

the  purpose  of  erecting  a  new  Senate 

office    building?    Does    the    gentleman 
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know  of  any  funds  in  this  bill  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  can  say  "No." 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  'Hie  gentleman  sug- 
gested that  there  was  a  figure,  in  round 
numbers,  of  $50  million  of  housekeeping 
expenses  for  the  Senate  and  $247  mil- 
lion for  the  Hou.se.  This  seems  to  be  con- 
siderably disproportionate.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman's  figures  are  coirect. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  tried  to 
point  out  that  the  $247  million  total 
figure  in  the  House  bill  does  not  cover 
just  housekeeping  figures  and  is  not 
comparable  to  the  $50  million. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  -^-ill  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  think  these  figures  can  be  clarified 
by  saying  that  the  $47  million  figure  has 
an  equivalent  figure  in  the  House  of 
$85,039,420.  That  applies  to  the  house- 
keeping items  of  the  House.  The  $247 
million,  al.so  includes  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
Government  Printing  Office,  and  several 
functions  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  operation  of  the  House  at  all. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  that  information.  I 
think  it  is  very  imponant  that  this  clari- 
fication be  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  jield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
Lancen). 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  adequately 
and  very  eloquently  gone  over  the  provi- 
sions of  the  conference  report.  I  hope 
that  the  explanation  provided  a  few 
moments  ago  clarifies  the  misunder- 
standing. Actually,  there  was  little  dif- 
ference betv.een  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate versions  of  this  bill.  As  your  chair- 
man explained,  these  were  resolved  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  bring  about  imanl- 
mous  approval  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
ferees for  the  House.  I  can  therefore 
recommend  the  conference  report  for 
approval  by  the  House. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

.AMENDMENTS    IN     DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  inasmuch  as  they  pertain  solely 
to  housekeeping  operations  of  the  other 
body,  and  the  long  practice  is  that  we 
leave  those  matters  to  the  determination 
of  the  other  body,  to  save  time  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  amend- 
ments Nos.  1  through  27;  and  Nos.  31, 
32,  and  34  be  considered  en  bloc. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  are  as  follows: 

SENATE 

CuMriNSATION     OF     THE     ViCE     PRESIDENT     AND 

SENATORS,  Mileage  of  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  Senators,  and  Expense  Allow- 
ances OF  the  Vice  President  and  Leaders 
OP  the  Senate 
compensation  of  the  vice  president  and 

senators 
For  compensation  of  the  Vice  President  and 
Senators  of  the  United  St.ites,  $3,304,295. 

mileage  of  president  of  the  senate  and  of 
senators 

For  mileage  of  the  President  of  the  Sen.ite 
and  of  Sena'iors,  $58,370. 

expense     allowance     of     the     vice     PRE.SIDENT. 

and  majority  and  minority  leaders 
For  expen.se  allowance  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. $10,000;  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate. 
$3,000;    and  Minority  Le.idcr   of   the   Senate. 
$3,000;    in    all    $lG,obo. 

Salaries.  Officers,  awd  Employees 
For  compensation  of  officers,  employees, 
clerks  to  Senators,  and  others  .is  authorized 
by  law.  including  agency  contributions  and 
loncevity  compensation  as  authori^.ed.  which 
shall  be  paid  from  this  appropriation  without 
regard  to  the  below  limitations,  as  follows: 

OFFICE    OP    THE    VICE    PRESIDENT 

For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. S-'245.528. 

CHAPLAIN 

Chaplain  of  the  Senate.  $16,732. 

OPFICE    OF   THE   SECRETARY 

For  oflice  of  the  Secretary.  $1,509,828  in- 
cluding $162,096  required  for  the  purpose.s 
specified  and  authorized  by  section  74b  of 
title  2,  United  States  Code. 

COMMITTEE    EMPLOYEES 

For  professional  and  clerical  assistance  ta 
standing  committees  and  the  Select  Commit- 
t«e  on  Small  Business,  $3,640,996. 

CONFERENCE    COMMITTEES 

For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Conference  of 
the  Majority,  at  rates  of  compensation  to  be 
fixed  by  tlie  chairman  of  said  committee. 
$107,912. 

For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Minority,  at  rates  of  compensation  to 
be  fixed  by  the  cliairman  of  said  committee. 
$107,912. 

ADMINISTRATIVE     AND     CLERICAL     ASSISTANTS     TO 
SENATORS 

For  administrative  and  clerical  assistants 
and  messenger  service  for  Senators,  $21,279.- 
720. 

OFFICE    OF    Snr.CEANT    AT    ARMS    AND    DOORKEEPER 

For  Office  Of  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper. $4,601,608:  Provided,  That,  effective 
July  1.  19G8.  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  is  author- 
ized to  employ  the  following  additional  em- 
ployees: one  progranimer  at  $14,100  per 
annum:  one  proerammer-operator  at  $8,460 
per  annum;  one  color  film  technician  at 
$9,776  per  annum;  one  assistant  chief  cab- 
inetmaker at  $9,024  per  annum  in  lieu  of 
one  cabinetmaker  .it  $8,084  per  annum: 
sixty-one  additional  privates,  police  force  at 
S7.144  per  annum  each:  four  assist.int  chief 
telephone  operators  at  $7,896  per  annum 
each  in  lieu  of  five  at  such  rate:  twenty- 
seven  telephone  operators  at  $6,204  per 
annum  each  in  lieu  of  thirty-one  at  such 
rate;  and  the  compensation  of  the  shipping 
and  stock  clerk,  recording  studio  shall  be 
$6,768  per  annum  in  lieu  of  $5.C40  i^er  an- 
num: Provided  further.  That  appointees  to 
the  Capitol  Polic»  Force  positions  author- 
ized herein  shall  have  the  equivalent  of  at 
least   one   year's   police   experience. 
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OmCES  OT  THE  SBCRETARIEll  FOR  THE  MAJORITT 
AND    THE    MIMIORITT 

For  the  ofBces  of  the  Secretary  for  the 
Majority  and  the  Secretary  for  the  Minority, 
$180,480. 

OFnCIS    OF   THE    MAJORIt^    AND    MINORITY 
WHIPS 

For  four  clerical  assistjinte.  two  for  the 
Majority  Whip  and  two  for  the  Minority 
Whip,  at  rates  of  compel^  Mtion  to  be  fixed 


19.928  each,   in  all. 


Cul'NSEt.    OF    THE 


driving,  mainte- 
Tour   automobiles. 


by  the  respective  Whips,  ji  | 
$39,856. 

Office  of  the  Lecislativi 
Senate 

For  salaries  and  expensJM  of  the  OfBce  of 
the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate, 
9342.180. 

Contingent  Expenses  i>f  the  Senate 
senate  policy  cammittbes 
For  salaries  and  expensi  Is  of  the  Majority 
Policy   Committee   and   tli(  \   Minority   Policy 
Comnnittee.  $240,150  for  ej  cli  such  commit- 
tee; In  all.  $480,300. 

AUTOMOBILES    AND    I^  kINTENANCE 

For ,  purchase,  exchange! 
Dance,  .^d  operation  of 
one  for  the  Vice  Presldent^lone  for  the  Presi- 
dent Pro  Tempore,  one  if  or  the  Majority 
Leader,  and  one  for  thM  Minority  Leader. 
$48,700.  1 

FURNtTUl* 

For  service  and  materiaj  B  in  denning  and 
repairing  furniture,  and  f^  r  the  purchase  of 
furniture.  $31,190:  Providdl.  That  the  furni- 
ture purchased  Is  not  available  from  other 
agencies  of  the  Governme)  it. 

INQUIRIES    AND    INVI  tSTIC.ATlON 

For  expenses  of  Inquir4(8  and  investiga- 
tions ordered  by  the  Sentite.  or  conducted 
pursuant  to  section  134(|i)  of  Public  Law 
601.  Seventy-ninth  Co«gTess.  including 
$412,360  for  the  Commit<pe  on  Appropna- 
tloos,  to  be  available  also!  for  the  purpoeee 
mentioned  in  Senate  ResOliition  Numbered 
193,  agreed  to  October  14,  1943,  $6,221,685. 

FOLDING   DOCUIJENTS 

For  the  employment  of  |)ersoDnel  for  fold- 
ing speeches  and  pamphl<As  at  a  gross  rate 
of  not  exceeding  $2.42  pet  hour  per  person, 
$43,790. 

MAIL   TRANSPORfATION 

For  maintaining,  exchaltging,  and  equip- 
ping motor  vehicles  for  oixrylng  the  malls 
and  for  official  use  of  the  atoces  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  Sergeant  at  Arms,  |16,560. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS 

For  miscellaneouB  items,  exclusive  of  labor. 
$4,348,335,  including  $398J00O  for  payment 
to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  in  accordance 
with  section  4  of  Public  Lallv  87  82.  approved 
July  6,  1961.  I 

POSTAGE   STAB  PS 

For  postage  stamps  for  tthe  offices  of  the 
Secretary  for  the  Majority  and  Minority, 
$180:  and  for  airmail  antf  special  delivery 
stamps  for  the  office  of  tl»  Secretary,  $200; 
office  of  the  Sergeant  at  AjIUs,  $160;  Senators 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  as  author- 
ized by  law,  $108,480;  and  the  maximum  al- 
lowance per  capita  of  $840  Is  increased  to 
$960  for  the  fiscal  year  1949  and  thereafter: 
Provided,  That  Senators  fr^m  States  partial- 
ly or  wholly  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
shall  be  allowed  an  additional  $240  each  fis- 
cal  year;    in  all,  $109,020. 

STATIONERY      REVOLTING    FUND 

For  stationery  for  Senators  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  $303,000;  and  for  sta- 
tionery for  committees  afld  officers  of  the 
Senate,  $13,200;  In  all,  $3116,200,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

For  an  amount  for  comnaunications  which 
may  be  expended  interchangeably,  in  accord- 
ance with  such  limitations  and  restrictions 


aa  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Committee  on 
Rulea  and  Administration,  for  payment  of 
charges  on  official  telegrams  and  long-dis- 
tance telephone  calls  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  Senators  or  the  President  of  the  Senate. 
In  addition  to  those  otherwise  authorized. 
$15,150. 

SENATE    OFFICE    BUILDINGS 

For  maintenance,  miscellaneous  items  and 
supplies,  including  furniture,  furnishings, 
and  equipment,  and  for  labor  and  material 
incident  thereto,  and  repairs  thereof;  for 
purchase  of  waterproof  wearing  apparel,  and 
for  personal  and  other  services:  including 
eight  attendants  at  $1,800  each;  for  the  care 
and  operation  of  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ings; including  the  subway  and  subway 
transportation  systems  connecting  the  Sen- 
ate Office  Buildings  with  the  Capitol;  uni- 
forms or  allowances  therefor  as  authonzed 
by  law  (5  DSC.  5901  5902).  to  be  expended 
under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol;  in  all.  $2,878,900. 

SENATE    GARAGE 

For  maintenance,  repairs,  alterations,  per- 
sonal and  other  services,  and  all  other  neces- 
sary expenses.  $62,300. 

Sec.  106.  The  stationery  allowance,  as  au- 
thorized by  law.  for  each  Senator  shall  here- 
after be  available  only  for  ( 1 )  purchases 
made  through  the  Senate  stationery  room 
of  stationery  and  other  office  supplies  for  use 
for  official  business,  and  (2)  reimbursement 
upon  presentation,  within  thirty  days  after 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  al- 
lowance is  provided,  of  receipted  invoices  for 
purchases  elsewhere  of  stationery  and  other 
office  supplies  (excluding  items  not  ordinarily 
available  In  the  Senate  stationery  room)  for 
use  for  official  business  in  an  office  main- 
tained by  a  Senator  in  his  home  State.  Any 
part  of  the  allowance  for  stationery  which  re- 
mains unobligated  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1969  or  any  subsequent  fiscal  year  shall 
be  withdrawn  from  the  revolving  fund  es- 
tablished by  the  Third  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation Act.  1957  (71  Stat.  188;  2  DSC.  46a 
1 ) ,  and  covered  into  the  general  fund  of 
the  •  •  •. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    ANDREWS   OF   ALABAMA 

Mr,  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  1 
through  27.  and  numbers  31.  32.  and  34.  and 
concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  apreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  repwrt 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  28:  Page  8,  line  18. 
Insert: 

"ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

"Emergency  overtime  compensation  au- 
thorized by  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
785,  Ninetieth  Congrress  shall  be  paid  from 
the  appropriation  'Salaries,  Officers  and  Em- 
ployees, Office  of  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper", fiscal  years  1968  and  1969." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    ANDREWS   OP   ALABAMA 

Mr.     ANDREWS     of     Alabama.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  28  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: Add  the  following  to  the  amendment: 
"house  OF  representatives 

"Emergency  overtime  compensation  au- 
thorized by  House  Concurrent  Resolution  786. 
Ninetieth  Congress,  payable  to  employees  un- 
der  the   House  of  Representatives,  shall   be 


paid  from  the  appropriations  'Salaries,  Offi- 
cers and  Employees,  Office  of  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms',  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969,  aa  appli- 
cable." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  road  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  29:  On  page  15, 
line  21.  insert: 

"JOINT  COMMITTEE   ON    INAtTCURAL   CEREMONIES 
OF    1969 

"For  construction  of  platform  and  seating 
stands  and  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  con- 
ducting the  inaugtiral  ceremonies  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  Dnlted 
States.  January'  20.  1969.  in  accordance  with 
such  program  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Joint 
committee  authorized  by  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.   $400,000" 

MOTION    OFFERED   BY    MR.    ANDREWS   OF   ALABAMA 

Mr.     ANDREWS     of     Alabama.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Andrews  of  Alabama  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  29  and 
concur  therein. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
tlie  sentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  is  it  necessary  for 
the  taxpayers'  money  to  be  spent  for 
these  special  inaugural  facilities?  They 
have  increased  substantially  the  cost  of 
the  inaugural  ceremony. 

Why  should  not  those  who  receive  a 
commercial  benefit — and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  there  will  be  plenty  of  advertising 
revenue — why  should  not  the  broadcast- 
ing companies  pay  for  these  special  in- 
stallations? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  will  .say 
to  my  friend,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  1  Mr.  Gross  I ,  we  were 
told  that  the  broadcasting  companies 
would  pick  up  the  check  for  a  certain 
amount  of  the  costs.  But  these  stands 
will  be  erected  upon  Government  prop- 
erty. Through  the  years,  only  the  Gov- 
ernment puts  those  up  on  Government 
property.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  people  and  I  am  sure  that  most 
Americans  will  welcome  an  opportunity 
to  see  tlie  inaugural  ceremony  of  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States  in 
living  color,  regardless  of  who  the  Presi- 
dent might  be. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  surely  there  is 
no  security  involved  insofar  as  the  in- 
stallation of  the  equipment  is  concerned. 
Could  we  not  hire  an  inspector  to  see 
that  the  equipment  is  properly  installed 
for  a  lot  less  than  $135,000,  if  that  is 
where  the  extra  money  is  to  be  spent? 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  Congress  does  not  start 
saving  such  amounts  as  $135,000.  the 
Members  of  the  House  who  voted  for  a 
10-percent  increase  in  the  surtax  and  a 
cut  in  the  budget  of  $6  billion,  are  going 
to  find  themselves  out  in  left  field.  I 
have  not  as  yet  seen  the  slightest  indi- 
cation of  any  .serious  economy  around 
here,  especially  to  the  time  of  $6  billion. 
You  cannot  get  $6  billion  out  of  the 
foreign  giveaway  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  see  some 
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demonstration  pretty  .soon  as  to  where 
it  is  proposed  to  make  the  $6  billion  cut. 
I  want  to  see  some  performance  on  the 
part  of  those  who  loaded  this  latest  tax 
burden  upon  the  people,  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  f  lom  Alabama  I  Mi-. 
Andrews!. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  .Mabama.  This  is 
the  smallest  bill,  moneywi.se.  that  comes 
before  the  House  and  if  the  gentleman 
will  look  at  the  flsurcs.  the  Rcntlemaii 
will  see  we  have  liimmed  this  smallest 
bill,  appropriation-wise,  to  come  before 
us  by  more  than  $10  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  going  back  to  the  $400,- 

000  for  the  inaugural  cereinon.v.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  will  agree  that 
the  rate  of  inflation  for  construction  has 
risen  to  the  extent  of  about  6  percent 
per  year  and  it  has  been  4  years  since 
we  had  the  last  inauguration.  In  addi- 
tion, I  will  .say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  if  this  amount  of  money  is  not 
expended,  every  dollar  of  it  will  revert 
to  the  Treasiuy  of  the  United  States. 
There  was  a  balance  in  the  appropria- 
tions 4  years  ago.  which  leverted  to  the 
TreasuiT. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  have  no  criticism  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  none  at  all. 
He  and  I  have  been  voting  against  most 
of  these  spending  bills,  trying  to  stop  the 
inflation  that  the  gentleman  says  con- 
tributes to  the  added  cost  of  inauguials. 
We  have  been  trying  to  do  this,  but  with 
not  much  cooperation. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next   amendment   in   disagreement. 

The  Clerk  lead  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  33:  Page  34.  line 
13.  insert: 

"Sec.  105.  Effective  July  1.  1968.  the  com- 
pensation of  captains.  Capitol  Police  Force, 
shall  be  $13,348  per  annum  each,  the  com- 
pensation of  lieutenants  and  special  officers. 
Capitol  Police  Force,  shall  be  $11,280  per 
annum  each,  the  compensation  of  sergeants. 
Capitol  Police  Force,  shall  be  $9,400  per  an- 
num each,  and  the  compensation  of  privates, 
Capitol  Police  Force,  shall  be  $7,144  per  an- 
num each." 

MOTION  OFFERED  UY    MR.   ANDREWS  OF   ALABAMA 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  33  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by 
said  amendment  insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  105.  Effective  July  1.  1968.  with  re- 
spect to  those  officers  and  members  of  the 
United  States  Capitol  Police  force  who  had 
prior  to  such  date  c-ompleted  the  training 
program  approved  by  the  Capitol  Police 
Board  .ind  had  qualified  to  receive  a  certifi- 
cate for  such  training,  the  per  annum  rate 
of  compensation  of  captains  shall  be  $13,348 
each,  the  per  annum  rate  of  compensation 
of  lieutenants  and  special  officers  shall  be 
$11,280  each,  the  per  annum  rate  of  compen- 
sation of  sergeants  shall  be  $9,400  each,  and 
the  per  annum  rate  of  compensation  of  pri- 
vates shall  be  $7,144  each:  Provided.  That 
with   respect   to  those  officers  and  members 

01  sucli  force  who  on  or  after  such  date  com- 


plete such  training  program  and  qualify  for 
s\ich  certificate,  such  rates  of  compensation 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
montli  following  the  date  on  which  any  such 
officer  or  member,  iis  certified  by  the  Capitol 
Police  Board,  completes  such  training  and 
qu.ilifles  for  such  certificate   ' 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
lite  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  SjJpaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  for  the  fine 
job  that  he  has  done  in  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se.  and  in 
i-cachine  a  fair  compromise.  However,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  ques- 
tion on  something  that  I  have  been  in- 
terested in  for  a  good  many  years  here 
at  the  Congress,  and  that  is  th.^  i)olice 
force. 

I  am  wondering  whether  anything  is 
being  done  to  take  the  i)olicc  force  of 
the  Capitol  out  of  the  patronage  system, 
and  place  it  under  civil  service?  I  feel 
that  the  US.  Capitol  is  entitled  to  have 
the  finest  police  force  in  the  United 
States,  .so  I  would  a.^k  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  if  anything  is  beinfe  done 
in  that  direction? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  I  would 
state  that  it  is  planned  to  have  a  police 
force  at  the  Capitol  made  up  of  profes- 
sional policemen.  The  move  is  in  that 
direction  at  this  time.  Tliere  have  been 
several  moves  in  that  direction. 

I  want  to  .say  fmther  that  this  com- 
mittee is  interested  in  doing  all  that  is 
necessary  and  has  been  sympathetic  in 
trying  to  make  the  police  force  at  the 
Capitol  a  good  police  force  in  every  sense 
of  that  word. 

The  gentleman  will  find  that  in  the 
bill  we  provide  $113,500  to  build  a  pistol 
range  in  the  basement  of  the  Rayburn 
Building  because  the  men  on  the  force 
have  been  greatly  handicapped  in  ob- 
taining sufficient  target  practice.  Fur- 
ther, the  head  of  the  ixjlice  force  at  the 
Capitol  is  a  professional  police  officer, 
having  served  many  j-ears  on  the  Metro- 
politan Police  force.  Chief  Powell.  I  be- 
lieve, is  doing  a  great  job.  And  this  pay 
raise  which  is  provided  for  is  another 
step  in  the  direction  of  improving  the 
police  force  at  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  am  pleased 
to  hear  that  statement  from  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama,  and  again  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  moving  in 
this  direction.  However.  I  believe  there 
is  another  point  that  should  be  brought 
out  in  line  with  what  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross  1  was  talking  about 
in  cutting  our  budget,  and  that  is  I  be- 
lieve the  point  should  be  made  here  that 
we  have  tix)  many  police  officers  around 
the  Capitol  at  the  present  time,  and  yet 
I  understand  that  automobiles  have  been 
.stolen  in  the  garage  right  in  the  Capitol. 
I  had  a  stereo  set  stolen  from  my  auto- 
mobile right  in  the  garage  here,  and  I 
believe  with  this  massive  force  that  we 
have  here  this  should  not  have  occurred. 

I  wonder  if  we  have  any  idea  how  mas- 
sive this  force  is?  I  believe  that  they  are 
sufficient  that  they  should  be  used  to  a 


greater  extent  to  provide  more  security 
to  the  House  Office  Buildings,  and  to  the 
Capitol  Grounds. 

I  would  mention  further  that  often,  as 
one  drives  up  here  in  the  mornings,  or  in 
the  aflornoons,  or  in  the  evenings,  one 
will  find  them  bunched  together,  three 
or  four  or  five  of  them  on  the  street  cor- 
ners. I  believe  that  this  is  wrong.  I  be- 
lieve they  should  be  dispersed  at  stra- 
tegic positions  in  at  least  the  garages; 
the  garages  up  here  .should  certainly  be 
protected  by  the  iwlice.  and  I  believe  we 
have  a  sufficient  police  force  to  do  this, 
and  to  protect  all  the  property  around 
the  Capitol. 

This.  I  believe,  is  not  being  done. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  would 
.say  to  the  gentleman,  at  the  proper  time 
the  gentleman  should  have  a  conference 
with  Chief  Powell  of  our  U.S.  Capitol 
Police  and  I  am  very  sure  he  will  be  glad 
to  have  your  views.  We  think  Chief 
Powell  is  doing  a  grand  job. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  on  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


VISITACION  ENRIQUEZ  MAYPA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  4386) 
for  the  relief  of  Visitacion  Eniiquez 
Maypa. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  If  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
.souri  I  Mr.  Hall  1  ? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL  and  Mr.  TALCOTT  objected, 
and.  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciaiy. 


ARTHUR  JEROME  OLINGER. 
A  MINOR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  S.  155'  for 
the  relief  of  Arthur  Jerome  Olinger.  a 
minor,  by  his  next  friend,  his  father. 
George  Henry  Olinger.  and  George  Heniy 
Olinger.  individually. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  .Speaker.  I  object. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT  and  Mr.  HALL  ob- 
jected, and,  under  the  i-ule,  the  bill  was 
recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.       

RESOLUTION  TO  REFER  THE  BILL 
(H.R.  14109)  TO  CHIEF  COMMIS- 
SIONER, COURT  OP  CLAIMS 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  9911  to  refer  the  bill  iH.R. 
141091  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Joseph  W.  Harris,"  to  the  Chief  Com- 
mis.sioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims  pur- 
suant to  sections  1492  and  2509  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  as  amended. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  resolution  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri IMr.  HallI? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the 
resolution? 

Mr.  TALCOTT  and  Mr.  HALL  ob- 
jected, and,  under  the  rule,  the  resolu- 
tion was  recommitted  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciar>- 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri IMr.  Hall  I? 

Mr.  H UNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEIAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT  and  Mr  HALL  objected, 
and.  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ar>'. 

RACHEL  STIMPSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  «H.R.  1527) 
for  the  relief  of  Racncl  Stimpson. 

Mr.  HALL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  tins  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
.souri  IMr.  Hali,)'' 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS  and  Mr.  HALL  objected, 
and,  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ciarj-. 


mitted  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


LAURENCE  BLOOM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  1608) 
for  the  relief  of  Laurence  Bloom. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
IMr.  Gross  1? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  presen:  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS  and  Mr  TALCOTT  ob- 
jected, and.  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was 
recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

WASSON  COAL  MINING  CORP 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  12539) 
to  confer  jurisdiction  on  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and  render 
judgment  on  the  claim  of  the  Wasson 
Coal  Mining  Corp.  against  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the   present   consideration   of    the   bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT  and  Mr.  GROSS  ob- 
jected, and,  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was 
recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

MRS.  RUTH  BRUNNER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  12894) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Brunner 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


HUBERT  ASHE 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  4404) 
for  the  relief  of  Hubert  Ashe. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
IMr.  Gross]? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS  and  Mr.  HALL  objected, 
and.  under  the  nile.  the  bill  was  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


CHARLES  BERNSTEIN 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S.  321)  for 
the  relief  of  Charles  Bernstein. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Eisk  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
IMr.  Gross! ? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL  and  Mr.  GROSS  objected, 
and.  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


CUBAN  TRUCK  &  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  6321) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Cuban  Truck  & 
Equipment  Co..  its  heirs  and  assigns. 

Mr.  HALL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL  and  Mr.  GROSS  objected, 
and.  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was  recom- 


RETMCO  INDUSTRIES.  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  10417) 
for  the  relief  of  Remco  Industries.  Inc. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

Tlie  SPEAKETR  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mi.ssouri? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  con.sideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL  and  Mr.  GROSS  objected, 
and,  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
cipry. 


FRANK  KLEINERMAN 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  2654) 
for  the  relief  of  Prank  Kleinerman. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HICKS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further  call 
of  the  Private  Calendar  be  dispen.sed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


FRANK   KLEINERMAN 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  return  for  immediate 
consideration  to  Private  Calendar  No. 
439.  the  bill  <H.R.  2654)  for  the  relief 
of  Frank  Kleinerman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcwn 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  2654 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
o/  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
o/  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  $2,717.50  to  Franlt  Kleinerman  of  15 
Meadowbrook  Road.  Longmeadow.  Massachu- 
setts, in  full  settlement  of  his  claims  against 
the  United  states  for  damage  caused  to  prop- 
erty owned  by  him  at  28  Charles  Street. 
Meriden.  Connecticut,  due  to  the  freezing 
of  plumbing  and  heating  pipes  during  a 
period  of  severe  cold  weather  due  to  the 
refusal  of  agenUs  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  permit  him  to  enter  the  premises 
and  'alte  sw-ps  to  protect  his  property.  No 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  .serv- 
ices rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
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conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  lu  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

•That  notwithstanding  the  limitations  of 
section  2401  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code,  or  any  other  statute  of  limitations.  Ju- 
risdiction is  hereby  conferred  on  the  United 
States  District  Court  of  the  DlsUict  of  Con- 
necticut to  hear,  determine  and  render 
Judgment  on  the  claims  of  Frank  Kleinerman 
of  15  Meadowbrook  Road,  Longmeadow,  Mas- 
sachusetts, against  the  United  States  for 
damage  to  proi>erty  owned  by  him  at  28 
Charles  Street.  Meriden.  Connecticut,  due  to 
the  freezing  of  plumbing  and  heating  pipes 
during  a  period  of  severe  cold  weather  due 
to  the  alleged  negligence  of  agents  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  in  refusing  to  per- 
mit him  or  his  agents  to  ent«r  the  premises 
and  the  alleged  negligence  of  the  agents  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  Uke  steps 
to  protect  his  property.  Nothing  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  an  admission  of  lia- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
action  authorized  herein  must  be  tiled  within 
one  year  of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


STANISLAW  AND  JULIANNA 
SZYMONIK 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  1879)  for 
the  relief  of  Stanislaw  and  Julianna  Szy- 
monik,  with  Senate  amendments  there- 
to, and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

Page  1,  line  4.  strike  out  all  after  "shall" 
down  to  and  including  "313(3) "  In  line  6 
and  Insert  "not  be  regarded  to  be  or  to  have 
been  within  the  classes  of  persons  whose  na- 
turalization   is   prohibited    by   section   313". 

Page  1.  lines  7  and  8,  strike  out  "as  such 
class  is  specified  in  section  313(c)  of  the 
said  Act,". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GIOVANNA  INGUI  DALLARA 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  iH.R.  4544)  for 
the  relief  of  Giovanna  Ingui  Dallara. 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

Page  1.  line  8.  after  "Act"  Insert  ":  Provid- 
ed, That  no  brother  or  sisters  of  the  said 
Giovanna  Ingul  Dallara  shall  thereafter, 
by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  accorded 
uny  right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Acl". 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concur- 
red in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THEOFANE  SPIROU  KOUKOS 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  de.sk  the  bill  <H.R.  4976)  for 
the  relief  of  Theofane  Spirou  Koukos. 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  1.  line  8,  after  "Act"  insert  ".■  Pro- 
vided, That  no  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  said 
Theofane  Spirou  Koukos  shall  thereafter,  by 
virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  \inder  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMIR  U.  KHAN 


Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  iH.R.  11287)  for 
the  relief  of  Amir  U.  Khan,  with  a  Sen- 
ate amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert: 

"That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  Amir  U.  Khan  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  on  July  9,  1948,  and  the  periods  of 
time  he  has  resided  In  the  United  States 
since  that  date  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  meet  the  residence  and  physical  presence 
requirements  of  section  316  of  the  said  Act." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONFERRING  U.S.  CITIZENSHIP 
POSTHUMOUSLY  UPON  PFC.  JOHN 
R.  ANELI 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  iH.R.  13301)  to 
confer  U.S.  Citizenship  Posthumously 
upon  Pfc.  John  R.  Aneh.  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

"That.  Private  First  Class  John  R.  Aneli.  a 
native  of  Italy,  who  served  honorably  in  the 
United   .State.s   Army   from  August  29.    1966. 


until  his  death  on  August  7,  1967,  shall  b« 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  his 
death." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  MISS  AMALIA 
SERESLY 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  'S.  1808)  for  the 
relief  of  Miss  Amalia  Seresly,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  to  the  House  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  House  amendment,  as 
follows : 

Page  1.  line  3,  of  the  House  cngro.'^sed 
amendment,  strike  out  "the"  where  It  ap- 
pears  the   first   time   and   insert   "no". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1240  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res    1240 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  tor  the  consideration  of  the  bill  iHR. 
15263)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  .shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  three  hours,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  without  the  In- 
tervention of  any  point  of  order  the  amend- 
ments recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  now  printed  in  the  bill.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  .such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Latta  i .  pending  which  I  yield 
my.self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1240 
provides  an  open  rule  vsith  3  hours  of 
general  debate,  waiving  points  of  order 
against  the  committee  amendments  in 
the  bill.  The  bill  carries  appropriations — 
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page  2,  line  16  and  page  3,  line  25 
through  page  4,  line  8 — and  without  the 
waiver  of  points  of  order  against  these 
amendments  would  violate  clause  4  of 
rule  XXI. 

It  Is  a  little-understood  •  paradox  of 
foreign  aid  that  virtually  all  of  it  is  spent 
in  the  United  States. 

The  bulk  of  this  aid  is  used  to  purchase 
American  commodities  and  services.  This 
Increases  our  exports,  creates  jobs  for 
American  workers  and  specialists,  and 
produces  business  for  American  firms. 

Between  1960  and  1966,  our  commer- 
cial exports  to  53  developing  countries 
receiving  foreign  aid  increased  by  $1.5 
billion.  This  Increase  came  on  top  of 
substantial  American  exports  financed 
with  normal  commercial  and  foreign 
assistance  resources. 

A  part  of  foreign  aid  Is  used  to  ship 
American  goods  on  American  ships  to 
foreign  destinations.  American  shipping 
is  more  costly  than  world  shipping  and 
has  to  be  subsidized  by  our  Government. 
Foreign  aid,  therefore,  helps  to  support 
our  merchant  marine. 

Another  part  of  foreign  aid  is  spent 
helping  American  firms  establish  going 
business  concerns  abroad.  Last  year 
alone,  private  overseas  American  ven- 
tures returned  more  than  $4.5  billion  to 
the  United  States  in  tlie  form  of  remitted 
profits. 

Still  another  part  of  foreign  aid  is 
used  to  support  and  expand  the  over- 
seas programs  of  private,  nonprofit 
American  organizations — church  groups, 
labor  unions,  cooperatives,  and  various 
other  voliintary  agencies. 

American  education  receives  its  share 
of  foreign  aid.  Funds  authorized  by  tliis 
legislation  are  used,  in  part,  to  help 
American  universities  expand  their  un- 
derstanding of  the  processes  of  economic 
and  social  development:  to  provide  di- 
rect support  to  private,  American-spon- 
sored schools  abroad;  to  enable  American 
specialists  and  scholars  to  enlarge  their 
knowledge  of  and  foreign  areas,  peoples, 
and  problems  through  programs  which 
very  likely  would  not  be  undertaken 
without  assistance  from  foreign  aid. 

The  bulk  of  American  foreign  aid  is 
being  used  to  increase  food  production 
and  to  improve  food  processing  and  dis- 
tribution in  the  developing  countries. 

A  part  of  it  is  used  to  promote  edu- 
cation and  to  Introduce  modem  educa- 
tional technology. 

Another  part  is  used  to  solve  prob- 
lems relating  to  health — on  international 
research  into  the  causes  of  cancer,  on 
the  eradication  of  communicable  dis- 
eases, and  on  various  other  programs  in 
this  field. 

Still  another,  though  relatively  small, 
pai-t  of  foreign  aid  is  used  to  develop 
transportation  and  communications;  to 
improve  administrative  practices  in  the 
public  and  private  sectors;  and  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  viable,  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  the  receiving  coun- 
tries. 

Finally,  a  substantial  part  of  foreign 
aid  is  used  to  strengthen  the  free  world's 
militai-y  capacity  to  resist  Communist 
aggression.  This  benefits  not  only  such 
countries  as  free  China,  South  Korea, 
Iran,  and  Turkey  which  are  located  on 
the  periphery  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 


Communist  China,  but  all  who  want  to 
remain  free. 

Total  authorization  In  the  bill  H.R. 
15623  Is  $2,364,725,000  which  amount  Is 
$596,750,000  less  than  that  requested  by 
the  Executive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1240  In  order  that  H.R. 
15263  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding. 

In  accordance  with  the  new  rules  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  would  the  gen- 
tleman again  go  through  the  preclusion 
of  the  Intervention  of  points  of  order, 
as  set  forth  on  lines  11  and  12  of  page  1 
of  the  rule,  pertaining  to  committee 
amendments  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Why  was  this  necessarj-? 
Who  requested  It?  How  much  does  it 
involve?  Would  the  gentleman  again  cite 
the  references  in  the  bill,  please. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  will  be  glad  to  respond 
to  the  able  gentleman. 

If  the  gentleman  will  look  on  page  2 
of  the  bill,  lines  14  to  17,  he  will  find 
the  first  committee  amendment.  The 
committee  amendment  reads: 

(a)  Section  211(d),  which  relates  to  avail- 
ability of  (uuds  for  certain  research  and 
educational  institutions,  is  amended  by  in- 
-sertlng  "in  any  fiscal  year"  Immediately  after 
"funds  made  available". 

That  has  to  do  with  the  transfer  of 
appropriations.  This  is  one  of  the  two 
committee  amendments  with  respect  to 
which  points  of  order  were  requested 
to  be  waived,  and  this  was  requested 
specifically  by  the  able  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Aflaiis  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee,  because  of 
the  presence  of  this  committee  amend- 
ment, and  another  amendment  at  the 
bottom  of  page  3,  beginning  on  line  24 
and  nmiung  throtigh  line  8  of  page  4, 
which  is  also  an  appropriation  item  ap- 
pearing in  this  bill,  without  the  waiver 
of  points  of  order  would  be  subject  to 
a  point  of  order. 

As  I  told  the  able  gentleman  before, 
the  Committee  on  Rules  requires  that 
any  committee  which  requests  a  waiver 
of  the  rules  shall  submit  to  the  Rules 
Committee  in  writing  the  item  or  items 
with  respect  to  which  the  waiver  is  re- 
quested and  the  reason  for  it.  The  able 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  met  that  requirement  in 
making  just  these  two  requests,  both  of 
which  are  committee  amendments  mak- 
ing an  appropriation  on  an  essential  but 
not  a  substantial  matter.  That  is  the  rea- 
son why  we  requested  the  waiver. 

Mr.  HALT  I.  I  appreciate  the  expanded 
statement  of  the  gentleman.  I  take  it 
the  reasons,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  were  adequate,  other- 
wise they  would  not  have  granted  a  rule 
waiving  these  points  of  order  and  that 
this  is  a  justifiable  transfer  of  funds  in 
both  of  the  two  instances. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  Comrnitteeon  Rules 
so  felt  and  so  recommended  to  the 
House. 


Mr.  HALL.  Was  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  unanimous  In  this 
respect,  could  the  dlstinguislicd  gentle- 
man advise  us? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  will  say — and  I  am 
sure  that  my  able  friend  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
LattaI,  al.so  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, will  say,  as  I  do — that  this  weis  a 
unanimous  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  HALL.  Can  the  gentleman  adv1.se 
us  that  there  are  no  other  areas  in  the 
bill  subject  to  points  of  order  except 
these  two? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Only  those  two. 

Mr.  HALL.  And  the  specific  coverage 
for  which  the  waiver  of  points  of  order 
are  included  is  on  these  amendments 
only? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr,  HALL.  If  these  amendments  arc 
adopted  and  no  point  of  order  is  made 
or  substitutes  or  amendments  to  the 
amendments  are  made,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  gentleman,  can  a  separate  vote  then 
be  demanded  on  these  amendments? 

Mr.  PEPPE:R.  I  would  not  want  to  an- 
swer a  parliamentary  inquiry.  It  would 
be  more  appropriate  to  ask  that  of  the 
Chair.  But  my  opinion  would  be  they 
are  like  other  amendments  in  the  bill 
but  not  subject  to  a  point  of  order  if 
the  House  adopts  this  rule. 

Mr.  HALL.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  parliamentarj'  inquiry* ? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  for  any  inquiry  that 
the  gentleman  cares  to  propose  to  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  the  event  that  either  one 
of  those  amendments  referred  to  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  on  pages  2  and  3  of  the 
bill  are  amended  in  the  normal  amenda- 
tory process  and  are  passed,  would  they 
be  subject,  on  request  of  any  individual 
Member,  to  a  separate  vote  after  the 
Committee  rises  and  we  go  back  into  the 
Whole  House? 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  understands 
the  parliamentary  inquirj-,  but  the  Chair 
seeks  to  obtain  the  facts.  The  Chair  has 
examined  the  bill  and  notes  'ai  section 
211(d),  for  example,  is  a  committee 
amendment  to  the  bill.  That  would  re- 
quire a  separate  vote  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  and  would  be  entitled  to  a  sep- 
arate vote  in  the  House  if  it  were  adopted 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  but  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  would  not  be  subject  to  a  separate 
\'ote  in  the  House. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Speaker,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  for  yielding. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
tlie  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
.self  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  this  pro- 
gram has  been  referred  to  by  the  very 
able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  as  a  subsidy  program  for 
American  indastry.  He  maintains  that 
our  \  arious  industries  are  entitled  to  such 
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programs  since  we  have  a  subsidy  pro- 
gram for  American  agriculture.  Frankly, 
I  do  not  look  upon  this  program  as  a 
t^ubsidy  program  for  American  industiT 
and  I  doubt  verj-  mucli  whether  industry 
looks  upon  it  as  such. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  this  bill  calls 
for  an  authorization  of  $2,364,725,000. 
This  is  $63  million  above  the  1968  appro- 
priation for  the  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  stress  this  fact. 
Of  course,  we  are  going  to  hear  much 
during  the  debate  concerning  the  Com- 
mittee's action  in  reducing  the  adminis- 
tration's request.  But  nothing  can  cover 
up  the  fact  that  this  bill  is  $63  million 
above  the  1968  appropriation  for  this 
program. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  on  June  14  sent  a  state- 
ment to  the  Members  concerning  the  op- 
erations of  this  program  under  the  pres- 
ent administration.  I  know  the  Members 
of  the  House  have  all  read  it.  However,  I 
want  to  refer  to  the  fourth  paragraph  of 
this  statement,  it  reads  as  follows: 

The  request  for  foreign  aid  funds  have 
been  fragmentized.  It  is  scattered  through- 
out  the   budget   and  is  carried   under  20 — 

Twenty — 

different  titles,  chapter  or  separate  plans. 
The  annual  cost  is  increasing.  The  total  for 
fiscal  1969  calls  for  the  largest  amount  re- 
quested by  any  adminLstration  since  I  be- 
came chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
proprlatlone. 

This  is  signed  by  Otto  E.  Passman. 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that  this 
point  is  worth  some  consideration  by  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. We  passed  and  the  President  has 
recently  signed  into  law  a  10 -percent 
surcharge  on  the  incomes  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. I  do  not  find  many  people  who  are 
really  happy  with  this  income  tax  in- 
crease. Likewise.  I  do  not  find  too  many 
people  who  are  happy  with  the  deficit 
spending  which  has  been  going  on  under 
this  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  this  morning  I  con- 
tacted the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
to  get  the  last  figure  on  the  debt  of  this 
great  land  of  ours. 

On  July  11.  1968,  according  to  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  we  were  in 
debt  to  the  extent  of  $351,610,983,901.58. 
This  debt  tells  me  somthing  and  I  believe, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  says  this  is  not  the  time 
to  borrow  money  this  year  of  all  years 
in  order  to  give  it  away. 

The  very  able  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee,  in  the  state- 
ment to  which  I  have  previously  refered. 
indicates  the  amount  of  money  we  have 
borrowed  since  the  inception  of  this 
foreign  aid  program  just  to  give  money 
away.  There  are  the  figures.  Mr. 
Speaker:  the  total  net  interest  on  the 
money  which  we  have  borrowed  to  give 
away  from  the  period  of  1946  and  1968 
is  $52,803,000,000.  This  is  justthe  interest 
on  the  money  we  have  borrowed  to  give 
away. 

The  total  net  disbursements  during 
this  period  imder  the  foreign  program 
totals  $118,432,000,000.  This  represents  a 
total    cost    to    the    taxpayers    of    this 


country,  your  constituents  and  mine,  of 
$171,235,000,000  for  foreign  aid. 

At  lunch  today  a  friend  of  mine  in- 
quired where  our  .so-called  friends  are 
when  we  need  them.  Not  too  many  of 
them  have  responded  in  Southeast  Asia. 
And  when  the  dollar  was  in  trouble  we 
know  what  Mr.  de  Gaulle  and  France 
did;  yet  France,  under  the  foieign  aid 
prot'ram,  has  received  $7,021,200,000. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  tioing  to  submit  at 
this  lioint  in  the  Record  the  total  net 
foreign  assistance  to  120  nations  and 
six  territories  of  the  world  through  the 
years  1946  to  1968,  .so  that  the  Members 
may  have,  country  by  country,  the 
amount  of  expenditures  that  our  people 
have  made  to  the.se  countries. 
Total   net  foreign  assistance  to  120  nationn 

and  six  territories  of  the  world — fiscal  years 

1946  through  1968 

Afghanistan   _.. $344,900,000 

Albania 20,400.000 

Algeria 191,700.000 

Argentina  409,400.000 

Australia 431.500.000 

Austria    1.122,900.000 

Belgium-Luxembourg 1  757,200.  000 

Bolivia  - ^76.200,000 

Botswana    17.300,000 

Brazil     2,476,400.000 

Burundi    6.800.000 

Burma 85.600.000 

Cambodia  -.. 342,300.000 

Cameroon   28.400.000 

Canada    11.100.000 

Central  Africa  Republic 4.  400.  000 

Ceylon 109.500.000 

Chad    .„ 7.400,000 

Chile    1.221.600.000 

China.    Republic- 4.873,500,000 

Colombia 747,100.000 

Congo    (B) 2.000.000 

Congo  (K) 393.500.000 

Costa  Rica 142.300.000 

Cuba  --- 43.800.000 

Cyprus 20.300.000 

Czechoslovakia  — 189.  500.  000 

Dahomey 10.600.000 

Denmark 877.300,000 

Dominican  Republic 358.800,000 

East  Germany 800,000 

Ecuador 245.500,000 

El  Salvador 99.  400.  000 

Ethiopia    323.300.000 

Finland 39.400,000 

Prance 7.021,200.000 

Gabon   ... 7.000,000 

Gambia   1.000,000 

Ghana   204.200.000 

Germany  and  Berlin 3.  668.  700.  000 

Greece  3.605.100.000 

Guatemala  „ 220,  300,  000 

Guinea    72.200,000 

Guyana 34.200,000 

HaiU 101,  500,  000 

Honduras    91,200,000 

Hungary    14.900,000 

Iceland    67.900,000 

India    6.585.200.000 

Indo-China    1,535.200.000 

Indonesia   686.400.000 

Iran    __  1,848.400,000 

Iraq    98,800,000 

Ireland    99,400.000 

Israel 770.600.000 

Italy 5.329.100.000 

Ivory   Coast 29.700,000 

Jamaica 49,100,000 

Japan 3.528.300.000 

Jordan 622.700.000 

Kenya    55,700.000 

Korea 6.986.800.000 

Kuwait    50.000.000 

Laos   528.300.000 

Lebanon    84.100.000 

Lesothe   2.100.000 

Liberia —  213.400.000 


Total  net  foreign  assistance  to  120  nations 
and  sii  territoi^es  of  the  world — fiscal  years 
1946  through  /96«— Continued 

Llbva   --- $216,600,000 

Malagasy - -.-  12.500.000 

Malawi 14.100,000 

Malavsla  91,400,000 

Mall '- 21,  400.  000 

Malta 6.200.000 

Mauritania  ._, 3.400.000 

Mauritius --  500.000 

Mexico   - 517.900.000 

Morocco 589,100,000 

Nepal    114.200,000 

Netherlands 2.052,700.000 

New  Zealand 24,400,000 

Nicaragua 129.500.000 

Niger    13.000.000 

Nigeria  .-- 204.100.000 

Norway    1.132.400,000 

Pakistan „.  3,126.500,000 

Panama 188,200.000 

Paraguay 95.700.000 

Peru   449,200.000 

Philippines 1.761.400.000 

Poland 444.100,000 

Portugal    476,100.000 

Rwanda 6.100.000 

Saudi  Arabia 217.900.000 

Senegal    30.400.000 

Sierra  Leone 35.  200.  000 

Somali 68.200.000 

Sou.  Rhodesia  ..- 2,300.000 

Spain --. -  1,952.700,000 

Sudan    .-- 128.600.000 

Sweden 129.800.000 

Swaziland --  100.000 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 62.  600.  000 

Tanzania 55.800,000 

Thailand 1.063.900.000 

Togo 13.200.000 

Trlnldad-Tobago 51.600,000 

Tunisia    531.400.000 

Turkey 5.126,400.000 

Uganda    27.900.000 

United  Arab  Rep.. 925,400.000 

United    Kingdom 7.394.000.000 

USSR   --- 186.400.000 

Upper    Volta 9.700.000 

Uruguay    112.400.000 

Venezuela 318.400.000 

Vietnam    5,042.800.000 

Western  Samoa... 200.  000 

Yemen    43.900.000 

Yugoslavia   2.633.100.000 

Zambia   16.200.000 

Bahamas 23.300.000 

Brit.   Honduras 4.  700.  000 

Surinam    10.100.000 

West  Indies 6.400.000 

Hong    Kong 42.600,000 

Ryukyu    Islands 364,700,000 

Trust    Terrltorv   Pacific 147.  200.  000 

CENTO— Pacm'c 63,  000.  000 

WW  regional 12.742.100,000 

W'V/  aid.  fiscal  year  1968..  5.550,000.000 

Total  net  disburse- 
ments to  foreign 
nations,  1946-68--.  118.432.000,000 

Total  net  interest 
paid  on  what  we 
have  borrowed  to 
give  away,  1946-68.     52,  803.  000.  000 

Grand  total — cost  of 
foreign  assist- 
ance— 1946  through 
1968    171.235.000.000 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  time  for 
us  to  seriously  consider  a  moratorium 
on  foreign  aid.  It  is  admitted  in  the 
report  by  this  great  committee — and  it 
grieves  me  deeply  to  have  to  oppose  th^s 
committee  and  its  bill,  because  I  know 
of  no  other  committee  of  the  Congress 
which  works  harder  than  does  this  com- 
mittee, nor  do  we  have  another  chair- 
man of  the  House  for  whom  I  have  great- 
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cr  respect  than  I  have  for  the  chair- 
man of  this  great  committee,  nor  the 
ranking  member  of  this  committee  We 
have  In  the  so^alled  pipeline  an  un- 
expended balance  of  $5.4  billion — $5.4 
billion  as  of  Jufie  30,  1968. 

We  are  informed  that  some  90  percent 
of  this  money  is  already  committed,  and, 
tliereforo,  we  cannot  have  a  moratorium 
on  it  because  we  might  have  to  release 
some  Individuals  who  are  worlcing  for 
AID.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  have  to  send 
some  these  employees  of  AID'S  to  the 
Post  Office  Department,  for  example,  so 
that  they  could  help  carry  the  mail  on 
Saturday.  This  would  be  far  better  than 
continuing  a  program  which  has  netted 
us  so  few  friends. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  tliink  of  a  better 
suggestion,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  a 
better  one  in  this  House  in  a  long,  long 
time,  than  the  suggestion  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  just  made. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pep- 
PERl,  in  presenting  the  report  on  behalf 
of  the  majority,  said  that  this  program 
had  achieved  startling  results,  or  star- 
tling accomplishments,  cr  something  of 
that  kind. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  know 
of  where,  when,  and  how  this  program 
has  achieved  such  startling  results? 

Take  India,  for  instance — and  the 
Russians  are  now  over  there — they  are 
buying  their  military  equipment  from 
Russia,  and  undermining  our  position  in 
Vietnam  at  every  opportunity.  That  be- 
gan under  Nehru,  and  it  still  goes  on 
under  the  other  Nehi-u. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  have 
any  idea  as  to  where  these  startling  re- 
sults occurred?  Maybe  it  was  in  Nigeria 
where  they  are  now  killing  each  other  by 
the  thousands.  We  were  in  there  helping 
them,  as  the  gentleman  knows. 

I  do  not  know  where  all  of  these  star- 
tling results  have  taken  place. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  as  soon  as  I  have  re- 
sponded to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  do  not  believe 
we  have  "bought "  any  friends  through 
foreign  aid  programs.  We  might  have 
saved  some  countries  from  going  com- 
munistic. On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not 
know  whether  they  would  have  remained 
noncommunistic  without  foreign  aid.  I 
do  not  believe  we  can  buy  friends  through 
this  program,  or  through  any  other  type 
program.  I  Just  do  not  believe  we  can  do 
that.  And  this  has  shown  up  when  we 
have  needed  friends.  And  when  we  need 
them  now  over  in  South  Vietnam,  they 
fail  to  offer  any  assistance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
i^entleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  further  to  the 
c4cntleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  have  been  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence,  except  for 
token  forces  from  a  very  few  countries. 


The  only  country  with  any  serious  Intent 
to  help  us  over  there  la  South  Korea,  and 
of  course  we  are  financing  them  100  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  now 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Flortda  IMr. 
PkpperI. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  had  In  mind,  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  are  a  few  instances  that  have  been 
emphasized  in  the  press  lately.  One  was 
almost  a  miracle  achievement  in  the 
development  of  a  new  rice  strain. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Albert).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an 
extremely  productive  type  of  rice  which 
will  probably  replace  to  a  large  degree 
the  availability  of  food  rice  in  the  case 
of  these  people  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Another  instance  I  would  point  out 
was  the  very  forward-looking  develop- 
ment In  the  production  of  a  better  qual- 
ity of  wheat  which  has  helped  the  people 
of  India  to  feed  themselves  instead  of 
us  being  called  upon  to  supply  the  wheat. 

Tliose  are  just  two  instances  that  I 
had  in  my  mind  when  I  made  that  state- 
ment. There  are  many  other  remarkable 
achievements  that  have  been  made  pos- 
sible through  the  foreign  aid  program 
which  is  helping  those  people  to  help 
themselves.  I  know  that  is  what  the  able 
gentleman  wants  to  see. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  these  free  food 
products  in  India  to  toughen  them  up 
and  to  make  good  strong  fighters  out  of 
them  so  they  can  come  over  and  help 
us  and  keep  the  Communists  off  their 
doorstep  in  Southeast  Asia — is  that  about 
right? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  would  say  this — that 
they  are  in  one  of  the  areas  in  the  world 
which  is  on  the  periphery  of  communism 
and  communistic  aggression.  That  is  the 
reason  we  do  have  a  military  aid  policy 
in  trying  to  aid  countries  in  that  dis- 
tressing situation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  and  they  are  so  con- 
cerned about  communism  that  they  have 
not  sent  a  living  .soul  over  to  do  combat 
duty  in  Vietnam — and  I  am  talking  about 
the  Indians.  Is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  Indian  ijeople  have 
followed  their  own  policy.  Of  course.  I 
am  not  their  spokesman  or  their  repre- 
sentative. 

I  think  that  most  of  us  will  agree  that 
to  help  India  to  stay  out  from  under 
the  yoke  of  commimism  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  free  world  and  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Have  they  any  interest  in 
freedom,  and  freedom  from  commimism? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Yes,  they  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  why  do  they  not 
try  to  do  a  little  of  what  is  necessary? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  They  are  a  weak  coun- 
ti-y  on  the  border  of  a  very  strong  coun- 
try and  that  is  the  reason  we  have  In- 
dicated we  will  help  them  if  they  are 


attacked  by  this  strong  Communist  ag- 
gressor. Because  If  they  were  to  take  over 
that  vast  population  of  China,  the  popu- 
lation of  India  and  put  their  Communist 
yoke  on  tliose  500  or  600  million  people, 
it  would  not  be  in  the  interest  of  free- 
dom. We  want  to  try  to  help  them  to 
feed  themselves  so  we  will  not  have  to 
send  wheat  to  them. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  Florida  and 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  just  want  to 
sum  up  what  they  have  said  by  saying 
that  for  our  expenditures  of  over  $118 
billion  during  the  past  two  decades  we 
should  have  purchased  .something. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALEY.  The  gentleman  is  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  Congress,  I 
think,  and  vei-y  emphatically  in  the  Con- 
gress what  many  of  us  who  are  opposed 
to  this  program  have  said  for  yeai-s  and 
years  and  years. 

This  program  has  not  bought  a  friend. 
It  has  not  done  the  job.  We  have  less 
friends  today  than  we  liad  when  we 
started  this  program  and.  yet,  we  have 
poured  out  the  wealth  of  this  Nation  to 
the  extent  of  $171  billion.  When  we  need 
help,  we  do  not  get  any  help  from  any 
of  these  supposed  friends,  that  we  have 
fed  and  propped  up  their  government. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wi.sh  to  add  that  I  think 
we  have  a  very  serious  fiscal  problem  in 
this  country  and  I  think  charity  begins 
at  home. 

We  have  to  maintain  the  solvency  of 
the  dollar  and  to  maintain  the  strength 
of  the  dollar  or  else  we  will  not  be  in 
a  position  to  help  these  other  countries 
in  tlie  future — let  alone  able  to  help  our- 
selves. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  this  report  from  the  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions once  again,  to  show  what  has  been 
happening  during  the  time  this  program 
has  been  in  effect. 

On  December  31.  1950,  we  had  frold 
lioldings  of  $22.8  billion. 

On  December  31,  1967,  we  had  gold 
holdings  of  SI  1.9  billion — or  a  loss  of  over 
$10.9  billion  in  gold  during  the  period. 

Now  what  has  been  happening  to  the 
gold  holdings  of  the  other  countries  of 
the  world  during  this  period? 

On  December  31.  1950,  the  other  na- 
tions had  holdings  of  almost  Sll  billion, 
but  on  December  31,  1967,  these  same 
countries  had  holdings  of  $27  billion  in 
gold. 

This  means  a  difference  of  some  $16 
billion  in  gold. 

Now  what  has  happened  during  this 
period  of  time  in  the  United  States  bal- 
ance-of -payments  position? 

With  the  exception  of  one  year — be- 
tween the  j-ears  1950  and  1967 — we  have 
continually  shown  a  deficit  in  oiu"  bal- 
ance of  payments.  In  1967  we  show  a 
balance-of-payments  deficit  of  $3,650,- 
000,000. 

During  the  entire  period  between  1950 
and  1967  we  show  a  balance  of  payments 
deficit  of  $36,989,000,000.  Here  are  the 
figures : 
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V  s  balance-of-pat/ments  position  (regular  the  rice  project.  He  is  correct.  But  I  am        Let  me  give  just  one  figure  that  comes 

transaction)  informed   that   it   was   the    foreign   aid  to  mind  in  that  respect  msolar  as  ine 

Net  deficit:  proeram  which  a.ssembled  the  seed  that  unfavorable  balance  of  pa.vments  is  con- 

1950  -$1,912,000,000  ^.^^  developed  in  this  research  program  ccined.   We  have  kept  overseas  almost 

1951  - —  - -        -  5^'  o«o.  ow       ^  J  countries  involved,  dis-     300.000  men  in  our  Armed  Forces  in  Eu- 

ll^i  - - -  2'^  Z'^     tributing  it  to  the  l>eople  .so  that  they     rope,    with    approximately    240.000    de- 

953  t  500  000,000  could    take   advantage  of    the   excellent  pendents   in   that   area.   Total   cxpendi- 

J955  '" ::  -i.' 100,' 000. 000  research  which  was  done  by  the  Ford  turcs.  as  I  received  them  from  the  De- 

1956    '"' 1,000.000,000  Foundation,  It  was  a  cooperative  pro-  fen.se  Department  carher  this  year  is  this 

Only  credit  in  18  years  gram    of    the    finest    kind    between    the  connection,   total   approximately   $2,600 

(1957)    500.000  000  foundations     which    did    a    magnificent  million  per  year.  So  when  we  are  lalkinr- 

Net  deHcit:  jq^   and  the  foreign  aid  propram.  about  doing  something  about  the  bal- 

1958  ^^^'^Mo         Does  the  able  gentleman   from  Ohio  ance-of-payments  situation.  I  think  this 

^^^^ — -  I3  860' 000' 000  h:ivc  any  further  requests  for  time?  program-which  of  necessity,  if  we  are 

961   2'40o'ooo'ooo         Mr.   LATTA.   Mr.   Speaker.   I  yield   5  yoins  to  have  a  program,  is  ^oing  to  in- 

1962  '-'-  -2',  200.  000.  000  mlautcs   to   the   r;entleman   from   Ohio  volve  some  expenditures  overseas— is  now 

1963  nilinrr 2,660.000,000     iMr.  TaftI.  a  minor  factor  in  our  unfavorable  bal- 

1964  riiniiril-- -  3.006.000,000         j^,.    tAFT.   Mr.   speaker.   I   take   tliis     ancc-of-payments     situation.     In     fact, 

1965  1.306.000,000     yme  ou  the  rule,  not   for  the  purpose     there  are  so  many  others— for  instance, 

1966  2. 077. 000. 000    ^^  dcbatln:'  the  merits  of  the  bill,  which     the  tremendous  debt  which  we  have  been 

1967 '  3, 650, 000,  OOP     ^^  ceitainlv  will  have  ample  time  to  do     accumulating  in  this  country,  the  lack  of 

IT  a   h  1  r.c-c  r,f  r,av  wliCH  thc  WU  comcs  on  the  floor  before     confidence  which  has  led  to  an  outflow  of 

menu  deficu  1950  the  committee,   but  rather  to  talk   for  investments,  and  the  continued  outflow 

through    1967 36.989.000.000  just   a   moment   about   the   balance-of-  of  investments  from  the  United  States, 

payments  impact  that  is  involved  here.  bccau.sc  apparently  the  U.S.  investors  do 

Gross  public  dehts  j  am  deeply  concerned  with  this,  as  I  not  think  so  much  of  our  investment 

Public  debt.  United  States,  am  sure  all  of  the  Members  are.  I  think  climate — that  I  tliink  in  talking   about 

December  31,  1967 $345,947.  345,000  j^j.^j  ^e  ought  to  recognize  that  approxi-  this  balance-of-payments  situation,  it  is 

Public  debt,  all  other  na-  mately  94  percent  of  the  commodity  pur-  well   to   recognize  these  facts  and  put 

tions  of  the  world   (133>,  chases  under  the  procram  arc  indeed  in  them  into  proper  context  and  juxtai>osi- 

December  31.    1967 302,128.345,000  ^^^^.^  country,  and   therefore,  insofar  as  tion. 

r.„Kii.    ri»ht     iTnitwi  commoditv  purchases  are  concerned,  the         It  is  specious  reasoning  to  claim  that 

states  exceeds  con\-  impact  upon  the  U.S.  economy  at  home  the  exports  made  under  our  foreign  aid 

bined  public  debt  of  is   certainly   far   greater   than   any   in-  program   would   liave   occurred   in    any 

other  nations  of  the  volved  abroad  and  affecting  unfavorably  case  and  would  have  been  a  favorable 

world       (by      esti-  the  balance  of  payments.  balance  factor.  Between  1960  and   1966 

mate) 43,819,000.000        j  ^i^^  reason  to  make  inquiries  earli-  U.S.  exports  tied  to  AID  and  Public  Law 

Tt  is  nlTin  tn  me  what  has  been  hap-  or  in  the  year  as  to  what  the  impact  480  and  the  Export-Import  Bank  rose 

neSn-  at  home  during  the  veais  we  have  on  the  balance  of  payments  was  for  oth-  $1.3  billion.  On  the  other  hand  commer- 

heS   exDorn^e   oi^r  Lllirs    As^^^^  cr     than     commodity     procurement.     I  cial  U.S.  exports  to  developing  countries 

Louence  I  caLor-igiee  i!th  the  argS-  thought  it  misht  be  well  to  share  with  not  so  financed  rose  by  $2.1  billion  and 

me'rthat  fSeign  aid  is  TsubSdy^P^^^  the  Hou.se  at  this  time  the  figures  that  maintained  their  share  of  the  remain- 

^rom  for  Americin  industrv    with  .some  I  obtained.  in-  market  at  almo.st  20  i^crccnt. 
irp^rSnt'^oTtheTdollSe^                             In  the  fiscal  year  1968  the  total  bal-         I  ^^onM  .Uo  li^.eloi^^c.m^^^ 

♦he  United  States  ance-of-payments  impact  of  the  foreign  this  time  to  cit€  to  the  trcntlcman  fiom 

"    Mr  K-VT    Mr  Sneikp"  wiU  the  gentle-  aid  program,  other  than  in  commodity  Iowa  and  other  Members  of  the  House 

m^  vield^'         S'^'^'^'^^'-  ^'"  ^"^  S^''"^  procurement!  was  $145  million  off.shore.  an  insert  I  put  into  the  Record  a  couple 

Mr   LATTA.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  or  17  percent  of  all  noncommodity  ex-  of  days  ago.  which  appears  in  the  Exten- 

the  gentleman  from  Iowa  penditurc.  sions  of  Remarks,  page  21109.  Jul>   12. 

m'kYL  Without  booming  involved        For  the  fiscal  year  1969  it  is  expected  1968,  setting  out  a  brief  extrac^ 

in  any  argument.  I  think  we  should  give  that  that  uill  be  improved  considerably  an  article  called    The  Agr  ciiltu.al  Reyo- 

soi^e    credit    to    where    it    is    due.    The  and.  indeed,  with  the  committee  cuts  of  lution  in  Asia,     winch  appealed  in  the 

Seman  from  Florida  has  mentioned  over   $500   million   which  have   ahead.y  ^-^y ,'^^^^^^^1'-'!^^^^^^^^ 

the  development  of  a  new  rice  strain,  occurred  in  the  bill  it  is  pretty  evident  q^aiteriy    It  indicates  the  tiemendous 

which  is  indeed  a  wonderful  discovery  that  that  is  going  to  be  true.  But  even  progress  that  has  been  made  uith  the 

whch  holds  great  promise    But,  if  my  on  the   recommended  fipaires  from   the  agriculture  in  Asia.  It  ha.s  been  done,  it 

m^rrseivesmeSSeSh-    the  monev  administration,  noncommodity  procure-  is  true,  with  the  remarkable  development 

Srtliis  research  proTectS  by  meat  expenses  offshore  v.ere  down  from  of  such  thinas  as  miracle  rice  and  v.-on- 

theFordFoundatSStl^^^  the  estimated  figure  for  1968  of  $145  mil-  der  wheat,  which  have  been  developed 

Foundation  It  was  nSt  through  the  for-  Hon  to  $98  million  for  fiscal  1969.  and  happily  by  American  ingenuity  and  en- 

STaid  piogiam  Those^rea^  that  is  based  on  total  expenditures  oth-  terpri.se.  whether  it  be  public  or  private, 

t i^ns^hould  ha^'ciTdTt  forthaSiv^  er  than  for  commodities  of  S720  million  But  the  important  thii.s  to  recognize  is 

M^LATTA  I  thankthe^  which  is  larger  than  it  would  be  under  that  we  cannot  continue  these  l^rogram.s 

Mr'  COiIIeR    Mr    Speaker     vm'  the  the  committee  bill.  either  as  to  obtaining  the  rice  and  wheat 

gentleinan  s™'  ^*'^^''^'^'  go  when  we  see  here  a  H-ix'rcent  fig-  seed  or  in  providing  iertllizer  which  is  .so 

Mr   LATTA   I  yield  to  the  gentleman  ure.   that   has   now   been    reduced,   too.  necessary   for  the  growth  of  the  crops 

from  Illinois  insofar  as  the  balance-of-payments  im-  involved,  unless  we  finance  it  under  this 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Adding  briefly  to  the  pact  is  concerned.  ^'^T^^'^^.^ta  vi,-  c;„p„kp,.  t  vield  m- 
eariier  colloquy  with  regard  to  aid  and  I  agree  that  this  $98  million  is  not  Mi  LATTA.  Mi.  Speakei.  I  Meld  m..- 
its  effect  in  arresting  communism,  I  think  hay.  I  am  not  .-aying  all  parts  of  our  self  1  n^inute  •  j^ 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  one  nation  tmfavorable  balance-of-payments  situa-  Mr.  Speaker.  I;^ould  like  to  agiee  ^uth 
that  had  the  strongest  leanings  to  com-  tion  should  not  be  carefully  studied  with  the  .gentleman  from  Ohio  i  Mr.  Taft 
munism  for  years  was  Indonesia,  and  It  a  view  toward  improving,  it.  However.  I  hat  other  Pjopiams  f "^  ^f ™.  ,^°  °','' 
was  not  until  after  we  discontinued  all  would  point  out  this  foreign  aid  pro-  balance  ^{^'^y'^^'^l^JJZ^'''}^?^^^^^^ 
aid  to  Indonesia  that  it  threw  off  any  gram  is  a  very  minor  factor  in  it.  Some  not  subscribe  to  the  aiPurnent  that  just 
r^sociation  with  communism  In  the  estimates  put  the  net  effect  of  foreign  because  we  have  other  pi ogiams  \\hich 
world  aid  under  this  bill  at  a  favorable  bal-  do  harm  that  we  should  not  do  some- 
Mr  PEPPER  Mr  Speaker  I  just  want  ance— including  loan  repayments— but  thing  about  this  program.  We  have  to 
toTdd  one  thtog  in  iSoi^e  to  the  com-  by  any  reasonable  estimate  it  does  not  take  these  things  as  ^hey  come  The  for- 
nenrmade  b^m  able'friend  about  the  exceed  S200  million  out  of  a  total  deficit  eign  f/^  J,  /be  ore  the  House^  today. 
Ford  Foundation  doing  the  research  on  of  S3.6  billion.  and  it  vould  oe  ;M:.e  to  do  someti.in. 
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about  our  balance  of  payments  whenever 
and  wherever  we  have  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  CuhtisI. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  It 
is  appropriate  in  considering  this  rule  to 
relate  this  particular  AID  program  to 
the  other  programs  that  actually  con- 
stitute the  total  of  foreign  aid  of  the 
ITnited  States  abroad,  and  particularly 
to  relate  it  to  the  question  of  our  deficit 
in  the  international  balance  of  payments. 

I  could  not  disagree  more  with  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr  TaftI  when 
he  says  that  foreign  aid  does  not  have  a 
tremendous  impact  upon  our  interna- 
tional balance  of  payments  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  for  a  number  of  years  I  have  been 
trying  to  point  out  the  figures  have  been 
rigged  in  order  to  create  the  impression 
that  foreign  aid  does  not.  I  use  the  word 
"rigged"  advisedly. 

Let  me  again  go  through  the  syllogism. 
We  may  lend,  say,  or  give,  $1  billion  to 
India,  and  then  we  say  to  India.  "You 
have  to  purchase  $800  million  of  your 
foreign  purchases  in  the  United  States." 
An  80-percent  tie-in.  Tlien  when  an  In- 
dian businessman  goes  to  get  foreign  ex- 
change in  order  to  make  some  purchases, 
the  Indian  Government  calls  to  his  at- 
tention this  obligation  and  says.  "We 
want  you  to  make  these  purchases  in 
the  United  States." 

Here  is  where  the  hooker  comes  in.  But 
the  Indian  businessman  already  was 
dealing  with  U.S.  businessmen  and  buy- 
ing in  the  United  States.  India  already 
was  spending,  say,  $800  million  with  the 
United  States,  so  this  tie-in  becomes  a 
fictitious  thing.  The  impression  sought 
to  be  created  is  that  the  AID  programs 
themselves  actually  require  some  80  per- 
cent of  the  money  spent  for  the  AID  proj- 
ects with  tie-in  purchases  in  the  United 
States. 

Of  course,  if  they  are  doing  their  job 
AID  money  is  being  spent  to  a  large  de- 
gree on  things  like  irrigation,  dams, 
roads,  buildings,  homes,  or  schools,  where 
the  bulk  of  the  materials  purchased  are 
native  materials  and  the  bulk  of  the 
money  spent  is  for  labor. 

One  other  point  on  this  international 
balance  of  payments  is  the  fact  that 
when  we  start  to  figure  out  our  pluses  in 
the  international  balance  of  payments 
we  have  a  great  plus  in  international 
trade,  our  exports  over  our  imports. 

If  we  are  going  to  count  foreign  aid 
as  not  being  a  factor  in  the  international 
balance  of  payments,  then  we  must  not 
count  our  exports  twice  in  the  balance  of 
trade.  We  cannot  coimt  it  there  and 
count  it  in  our  commercial  exports  also. 

This  has  been  spelled  out  time  and 
again  before,  and  it  is  about  time  the 
Congress  understood  this  fully,  and  cer- 
tainly the  people  of  the  United  States 
understood  the  kind  of  shell  game  going 
on  here,  when  jieople  say  that  the  AID 
program  has  little  impact  on  our  inter- 
national balance  of  payments. 

There  is  one  other  item,  in  regard  to 
investments  abroad.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Congress  were 
asked  several  years  ago  to  consider  and 
to  pass — and  to  my  regret  we  did — the 
interest  equalization  tax,  to  keep  private 
investment  from  going  abroad.  Then  this 
year  we  had  the  Executive  order  which 


sought  to  further  impede  private  invest- 
ment from  going  abroad. 

Within  a  month  after  this  action  was 
taken  in  January  this  year  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Congress,  was  asked 
to  increase  the  amount  of  sub.scrlptlon  to 
the  Inter- American  Bank,  by  a  billion 
dollars.  This  .same  arpument  of  the  lie- 
in  this  time  between  investments  and 
trade  was  advanced.  But  the  same  argu- 
ments are  applicable,  only  more  fully, 
when  it  comes  to  the  tie-in  of  exports 
and  private  investment  abroad.  Yet 
notably  tlie  Johnson  admini.st  ration 
.spokesmen  were  silent  on  this  point. 

I  can  tell  something  else  about  pi  ivate 
investment  abroad.  We  average  a  com- 
plete payback  from  earnings  on  private 
investment  within  about  a  4-  to  5-year 
period,  and  the  amount  of  money  we  get 
back  on  earnings  annually  from  private 
investment  abroad  is  much  greater  than 
the  increased  amounts  of  new  invest- 
ment abroad,  and  we  certainly  cannot 
say  the  .same  thing  for  the  .so-called  40- 
year  loans,  when  it  comes  to  the  Govern- 
ment investment  programs  abroad.  This 
is  another  point  to  pin  down. 

Mr  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f  Kim  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAPT  I  .should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  it  is  not  true  that  the  de- 
velopment of  these  countries  which  has 
come  about  at  least  in  part  from  foreign 
aid  does  not  result  in  an  investment  cli- 
mate which  permits  American  business 
to  Ko  abroad  and  to  make  the  earnings. 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  would  say  that  where 
foreign  aid  has  worked — and  in  a  very 
few  places  it  has — that  is  true.  I  would 
add   another   comment,    regretfully. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr  LATTA  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Regretfully,  the  Govern- 
ment programs  have  been  such  they  have 
been  putting  many  of  these  coimtries  in 
the  economic  hole,  rather  than  building 
their  economic  base.  This  is  why  I  have 
been  arguing  against  the  overfimding  of 
the.se  programs. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  only  a  short  time. 

I  want  to  relate  my  remarks  to  the 
rule,  which  is  in  context  with  the  other 
foreign  aid  programs. 

During  the  debate  on  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank,  which  came  from 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
I  pointed  out  that  we  had  five  major 
committees  all  of  which  had  important 
aspects  of  foreign  aid  tmder  their  juris- 
diction. 

If  the  Poreign  Affairs  Committee  were 
doing  as  it  says  in  its  report,  on  page  9: 

This  committee  has  consistently  endeav- 
ored to  prevent  the  Congress  with  a  bal- 
ancetl,  objective  view  of  foreign  aid. 

It  would  have  been  relating  their  pro- 
gram, which  is  AID.  which  comes  under 
the  Poreign  Affairs  Committee,  with 
these  programs  that  are  under  these 
other  committees'  major  jurisdictions. 

I  mention  again  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  which  has  the 
Development    Loan    F'unds,    the    Inter- 


America  Development  Bank,  the  Asiatic 
Development  Bank,  and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  The  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture has  Public  Law  480,  the  agricul- 
tural disposed  program  or  as  it  is  often 
called  food,  tobacco,  and  cotton  for 
peace.  The  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices has  a  bigger  part  of  military  aid, 
and  that  which  is  not  particularly  mili- 
tary aid,  but  which  is  called  that  and 
wiiich  is  very  much  in  the  economic  area. 
My  own  committee,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  of  course,  has  to  do 
witii  trade,  private  investment  abroad, 
and  so  forth.  The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  to  grapple  realistically  with 
the  question  of  whether  we  really  mean 
■  trade  not  aid  '  If  this  House  and  the 
Congress  are  ever  going  to  get  a  bal- 
anced view  of  our  foreign  economic 
policies,  we  have  to  bring  about  some 
sort  of  a  synthesis  between  the  work 
done  by  this  committee,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  and  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Incidentally,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  just  considered  a  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement.  This  agreement  con- 
tains in  it  a  clear  subsidy  for  the  less 
developed  countries  which  grow  coffee 
which  amounts  to  probably  as  much  as 
$100  million.  This  kind  of  foreign  aid 
is  probably  more  effective  than  most 
and  yet  it  should  be  related  to  the  other 
aid  programs  which  are  available  to 
these  same  countries. 

Clearly  if  we  are  going  to  help  less 
developed  countries  get  on  their  eco- 
nomic feet  and  develop  we  must  ration- 
alize over  total  programs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
bert I .  All  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  lias  expired. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  request  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

Tlie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Tlie  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quoi^um  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
able  gentleman  permit  me  to  make  an 
entreaty  to  him?  It  may  well  be  when 
debate  starts  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
that  Members  would  wish  to  be  notified, 
but  would  the  able  gentleman  withhold 
his  request  imtil  we  adopt  the  rule? 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  regular  or- 
der. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  reg- 
ular orJer  has  been  demanded.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  objects  to  the  vote 
on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent and  makes  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quoriun  is  not  present.  Evidently  a  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  dcwrs, 
the  Sergeant  of  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  283,  nays  118,  not  voting  31. 
as  follows : 

I  Roll   No    2«2| 
YEAS-  283 


Adaons 

Gcttys 

Olsen 

Addabbo 

Gibbons 

ONeill,  Mn.ss 

Albert 

Gilbert 

Oltinger 

Ar.derson.  Ill 

Gonzalez 

Patman 

Ardrews. 

Goodell 

Patten 

N  Dak. 

Green.  Orcn. 

relly 

Amuiir/.lo 

Green.  Pa 

Pepper 

Arends 

Griffiths 

Perkins 

Aspinall 

Gubser 

rhtlbin 

Barrett 

Oude 

Pickle 

Bates 

Halleck 

I'lke 

Battm 

H.ilpern 

Piri.ie 

Bell 

Hamilton 

Poage 

Bennett 

Hanley 

Podell 

Berry 

Hanna 

Poir 

Blester 

Hansen.  WB.vh. 

Pollock 

Binuham 

Harvey 

Price.  111. 

Bouus 

Hathaway 

1  "ryor 

Boland 

Hawkii  s 

I'ucinski 

BolUnK 

Havs 

PiiiccU 

Bolton 

Hebert 

Qule 

Bow 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

fiall.sbaik 

Brademas 

Heckler.  Muss. 

Rjuidall 

Bra  SCO 

Helstoski 

lU-es 

Brooks 

Hicks 

Reld.  NY. 

Broomfleld 

HoUfleld 

{iclfel 

Brotzman 

Holland 

Heuss 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hortoii 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Howard 

iiiegle 

Buchanan 

Hull 

Kobison 

Biirke,  Mass. 

Hungate 

Rodlno 

Burleson 

Hutchinson 

llogers.  Colo. 

Burton.  C.ilif 

Irwin 

Ilonan 

Bu.sh 

Jacobs 

Rooney,  NY. 

Button 

Joelson 

Hooney.  Pa. 

Bvrne.  Pa. 

Johnson,  Calit 

Rosenthal 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Rostenkowbki 

Cabell 

Jones,  Ala. 

Roth 

Cahlll 

Jones,  Mo. 

Roybal 

Carey 

Karsten 

Rumsfeld 

Casey 

Karth 

Kuppe 

Coderberg 

Kastenmeler 

Ryan 

Celler 

Kazen 

St  Germain 

Chamberlain 

Kee 

St  Onge 

Clark 

Keith 

Sandman 

Clausen. 

Kelly 

Scheuer 

DonH. 

Kirwan 

Schneebeli 

Cleveland 

Kluczynski 

Schwengel 

CTohelan 

Kuplermaii 

Selden 

Conable 

Kyi 

Shnver 

Conte 

Kyros 

Sikes 

Corbett 

Leggett 

Slsk 

Ck)rman 

l.loyd 

Skubii-t 

Cowger 

Lort;.  Md. 

Slack 

Cramer 

McCarthy 

Smith.  Iowa 

Curtis 

McClory 

.smith.  NY. 

Daddario 

McClORkey 

Springer 

DanleU 

McCulloch 

StaHord 

Davis.  Ga. 

McDade 

Stanton 

Davis.  Wis. 

McEwen 

Steed 

Dawson 

McFall 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

de  la  Garza 

Macdoi.ald, 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Delaney 

Mass. 

Strattou 

Dellenback 

?.IacGreqor 

Stubblefleld 

Dent 

Machen 

Sullivan 

Dole 

Madden 

Taft 

Donohue 

Mahon 

Talcott 

Downing 

Mailliard 

Teague.  Calif. 

Dulskl 

Martin 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dwyer 

Mathias,  Calif 

Tenzer 

Eckhardt 

Matsuiiau  t 

Thompson.  N.J 

Edmondson 

May 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Edwards,  Calif 

Mavne 

Tiernan 

Edwards,  La. 

Meeds 

Tunney 

Ellbertf 

Michel 

Udall 

Erlenborn 

Miller,  Calif. 

UUman 

Esch 

Miller,  Ohio 

Van  Deerlin 

Esbleman 

Minish 

Vander  Jagrt 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mink 

Vanik 

Fallon 

Minshall 

Vlgorito 

Farbstein 

Mize 

Waldie 

FaaceU 

Monagan 

Walker 

Feighan 

Moorhead 

Whalen 

Flood 

Morgan 

Whalley 

Foley 

Morse,  Mass. 

White 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

.  Morton 

WidnaU 

Ford. 

Mosher 

Winglns 

WilUam  D. 

Moss 

Williams,  Pa. 

Fountain 

Murphy.  III. 

Wolff 

Fraser 

Myers 

Wright 

FrelinEhuysen 

Natcher 

Wydler 

Friedel 

Nediil 

Yates 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Nelsen 

Young 

Fuqua 

Nix 

Zablocki 

Gallagher 

OHara.  111. 

Zion 

Garmatz 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

NAYS— 118 

Abbilt 

Gathings 

O'Konski 

Abernelhy 

Ooodling 

O  Neal,  Ga. 

Adair 

Gilffln 

Passman 

Andrews.  Ala 

Gross 

PetttB 

A.shbrook 

O rover 

Price,  Tex. 

Ashmore 

t'lurney 

QuiUen 

Baring 

ilagan 

Reid,  111. 

Belcher 

Haley 

Relnecke 

Belts 

Hall 

Uobeits 

BevtU 

Hamnier- 

Rogers.  Fla 

Blackburn 

schmidt 

Itoudebush 

Blanton 

Harrison 

Roush 

Bray 

Harsh-i 

Satterfteld 

Brlnkley 

Hender.--on 

Saylor 

Brock 

Hosmer 

Schadeberg 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hunt 

Schcrle 

Urovhtll.  NC. 

Ichord 

Scott 

Brovhlll,  Va. 

Jarman 

Shinley 

Burke,  Fla. 

Jonas 

Smith,  Calif. 

Burton.  Utah 

Jones.  N.C. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Carter 

Kirs.  NY. 

Snyder 

Clancy 

Kleppe 

Stapgers 

Clawson.  Del 

Kuykendall 

Stephens 

Collier 

Lulid 

Stuckey 

Colmer 

Lai'idrum 

Taylor 

Cunningham 

Lan;:en 

Thompson.  C 

Denney 

Latta 

Tuck 

Derwinski 

Lennoii 

Utt 

Devlne 

Lipscomb 

Warn  pier 

Dickinson 

Luker.s 

Watklns 

Dorn 

McCluie 

Wat.-^on 

Dowdy 

McDonald. 

Whitener 

Duncan 

Mich. 

Whitten 

Edwards.  Ala 

McMillan 

Willis 

Everett 

Marsh 

Wllsoii    Bob 

Fino 

Mills 

Winn 

Fisher 

Montgomery 

Wyall 

nynt 

Moore 

Wylle 

Galifianaki.s 

Morris.  N   Mex 

Wyman 

Gardner 

Nlchol., 

Zwach 

NOT  VOTING- 

-31 

Anderson. 

Pindley 

Me.-klU 

Tenn. 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Murphy.  NY 

Asliley 

Giaimo 

Rarick 

Ayres 

Gray 

Resiiick 

Blatnlk 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Rhodes,  Pa 

C^onyeLs 

Hardy 

Rivers 

Culver 

Herlong 

Schweiker 

Dicgs 

King.  Calif. 

Waggonncr 

Diugell 

Koinegay 

Watts 

Dow 

Lone.  La. 

Wilson. 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Mathias,  Md. 

Charles  H 

Ga 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced    the   follcvving 
pairs : 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Fulton 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Pindley. 

Mr.  Giaimo  with  Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr  Ashley  with  Mr  Mathias  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Schweiker. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Han- 
sen of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  E>ow. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr   Herlong. 

Mr.  Ckjnyers  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Hardy. 

Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Kornegay. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Waggonner. 

Mr.  PETTIS  and  Mr.  McCLURE 
changed  their  votes  from  •yea'"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Stat^  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  15263*  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie  ques- 


tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMrTTFE    OV   THE    WHOi  F. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.R.  15263,  with  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  PriceI  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  con.sent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  disi)ensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Mob- 
c;an  1  will  be  recognized  for  1 ' ,.  hours,  and 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  I  Mi-s.  Bol- 
ton I  will  be  recognized  for  1'..  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pcnn.sylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in  support  of  H.R 
15263.  the  Foreign  As.sistance  Act  of 
1968.  which  authorizes  funds  to  continue 
the  foreign  assistance  program  durins 
the  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  bill  is  concerned  primarily  with 
the  authorization  of  funds.  The  Execu- 
tive requested  no  changes  in  existing 
law.  and  the  amendments  initiated  by 
the  committee  consist  of  a  number  of  di- 
rectives and  restrictions  to  correct  somo 
of  the  deficiencies  of  the  program  and  to 
impiove  its  operation. 

The  bill  authorizes  S2. 364.725.000  for 
the  fi.scal  year  1969.  This  is  a  icduction  of 
S596.750.000 — or  20  percent — below  the 
President's  request.  The  authorization 
for  fi.scal  year  1968  was  S2.673.900.000 
and  the  appropriation.  $2,298,036,000. 
This  bill  authorizes  $66,689,000  more 
than   was   appropriated   for   fiscal    1968. 

It  is  easy  to  ju.stify  a  big  cut  in  for- 
eign aid  if  you  stait  with  the  idea  that  it 
is  primarily  international  charity.  If  the 
basic  objective  of  the  foreign  assistance 
program  is  to  help  foreigners,  there  arc 
good  arguments  why  we  should  curtail  or 
eliminate  our  contributions  this  year. 

Everyone  would  agree  that  we  give 
more  to  charity  when  we  are  prosperous, 
and  that  when  times  are  liard.  we  are 
less  f;enerous. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
United  States  is  face  to  face  with  serious 
financial  problems. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  fully  aware 
that  most  Members  of  this  House  recog- 
nize that  the  foreign  assistance  program 
is  not  and  never  has  been  intended  to 
be  a  charity  program. 

It  was  begun  because  we  believed  that 
our  .security  was  threatened  and  becau.se 
we  believed  that  by  helping  other  nations 
we  were  helping  ourselves.  This  was  the 
position  taken  when  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram began  in  the  Truman  administra- 
tion, and  President  Eisenhower.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  and  President  Johnson 
have  continued  the  progiam  on  this  basis. 

As  far  as  I  personally  am  concerned,  if 
I  believed  that  the  $2,364,725,000  in  the 
bill  was  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  foreign  countries.  I  would  think 
a  S2  billion  cut  might  be  justified. 

In  considering  this  bill  this  afternoon. 
we  ought  first  to  focu^  our  attention  en 
the  problems  which  the  United  States 
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faces  in  various  parts  of  the  world  and 
what  our  prosptects  are  in  dealing  with 
them. 

Let  me  point  out  first  that  this  biU  au- 
thorizes the  funds  for  economic  aid  to 
Vietnam.  The  military  aid  to  the  armed 
forces  of  Vietnam  is  now  in  the  Defense 
Dtpartment  budget  and  not  in  this  bill. 

This  bill  does  provide  the  money  to  im- 
port rice  for  the  people  of  Vietnam,  tin 
^or  the  roofs  of  their  houses,  and  the  ma- 
terials and  spare  parts  to  keep  their  fac- 
tories in  operation.  The  war  has  dis- 
rupted the  economy  of  Vietnam  and  the 
country  cannot  survive  without  economic 
aid. 

Now  there  are  those  who  say  that  there 
is  no  u.se  sending  commo<lities  to  Viet- 
nam because  they  are  stolen  or  diverted 
to  the  Vietcong.  I  know  that  conditions  in 
Vietnam  were  very  bad  3  years  ago.  Our 
own  Moss  subcommittee  and  the  General 
Accounting  OCQce  have  reported  some 
improvement  in  the  last  year  or  so. 

Nevertlieless,  I  am  sure  there  still  is  a 
lot  of  graft  and  corruption  in  Vietnam. 
I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  people 
of  Vietnam  are  fighting  and  dying  just 
to  get  money  from  the  United  States.  I 
firmly  believe  that  if  the  United  States 
cuts  off  the  flow  of  imports  to  Vietnam, 
the  country  will  collapse. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  say  a  word 
about  the  Vietnam  pipeline.  The  pipeline 
for  Vietnam  as  of  the  end  of  fl.scal  year 
1968  is  estimated  to  be  $488  million.  The 
Executive  asked  for  $480  million  for 
economic  aid  to  Vietnam,  much  of  which 
is  to  pay  for  commodity  imports. 

It  is  easy  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  enough  in  the  pipeline  to 
keep  Vietnam  going  for  a  year. 

Does  this  really  make  any  sense,  how- 
ever? 

Do  we  want  to  tell  the  Government  and 
the  people  of  Vietnam  that  the  United 
States  is  willing  to  keep  you  going  until 
July  1969,  but  beyond  that  we  do  not 
know? 

Do  we  believe  that  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam will  fight  harder,  or  that  the  gov- 
ernment officials  and  the  business  lead- 
ers will  be  more  honest  and  efficient  if 
we  tell  them  to  live  off  the  pipeline  for 
a  year  while  the  United  States  decides 
what  its  future  policy  will  be? 

We  all  hope  that  the  next  year  will 
bring  an  end  to  the  fighting  in  Vietnam. 
If  this  happens,  our  policy  toward  Viet- 
nam and  our  assistance  program  will 
probably  change. 

Let  us  revise  the  program  on  the  basis 
of  events  as  they  occur.  Let  us  not  create 
a  new  crisis  in  Vietnam  by  telling  them 
that  they  will  get  nothing  but  what  is 
in  the  pipeline. 

We  have  other  problems  besides  Viet- 
nam. 

Our  present  defense  strategy  and  the 
deployment  of  our  Aimed  Forces  is  based 
on  the  cooperation  of  friendly  nations 
who  have  joined  us  in  a  common  effort 
to  defend  against  Soviet  aggression. 
Ttiese  nations  have  2  million  men  under 
arms  and  are  able  to  put  up  a  good  fight 
in  defense  of  their  own  territory. 

This  bill  authorizes  funds  to  continue 
military  assistance  to  these  countries. 
Eit:;hty-five  percent  of  military  assist- 
ance for  fi.scal  1969  wa.s  programed  for 


five  countries — Korea,  Turkey,  Greece, 
Iran,  and  the  Republic  of  China. 

If  we  indicate  to  these  countries  Uiat 
we  can  no  longer  afford  to  assist  their 
armed  forces  or  that  we  are  in  doubt 
as  to  our  future  policy,  they  will  un- 
doubtedly have  to  reconsider  their  posi- 
tions. 

If  we  cannot  count  on  the  continued 
cooperation  of  the.se  nations,  we  will 
have  to  reoi-ganize  our  defense  strategy 
and  relocate  .some  of  our  units. 

The  committee  has  cut  the  authoiiza- 
tion  for  military  assistance  from  $420,- 
000.000  to  $390,000,000.  This  cut  will 
make  it  necessarj'  to  reexamine  all  our 
military  assistance  operations  and  cut 
out  the  less  essential  expenditures. 

I  believe  that  our  friends  and  allies 
sympathize  with  the  problems  we  face 
and  will  do  the  best  they  can.  If  we 
cut  them  so  drastically  that  they  feel 
they  cannot  maintain  the  effectiveness 
of  their  fighting  forces  or  if  we  tell  them 
they  will  have  to  get  along  with  what  is 
in  the  pipeline  while  we  decide  whether 
we  need  their  cooperation  in  the  future, 
we  win  provoke  a  crisis  in  every  coun- 
tiT  and  weaken  our  own  defenses. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  situation  of  our 
neighbors  in  Latin  America.  Many  of 
these  countries  are  faced  either  with 
Communist  inspired  and  financed  sub- 
version or  with  irresponsible  indigenous 
groups  who  know  how  to  tear  down  but 
not  how  to  build  up. 

The  United  States  has  encouraged 
these  countries  to  face  up  to  their  prob- 
lems and  we  have  offered  our  help. 

It  costs  money  for  us  to  continue  this 
policy.  I  believe  we  should  not  with- 
draw our  support  from  our  neighbors  In 
this  hemisphere.  The  authorization  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  was  cut  by 
21  percent — from  the  $625,000,000  re- 
quested to  $495,000,000.  This  cut  disturbs 
our  Latin  American  friends,  but  I  believe 
that  they  are  aware  of  the  problems  we 
face  and  recognize  that  they  will  have 
to  adjust  their  programs. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  majority  of 
this  House  wants  us  to  abandon  our 
policy  of  assisting  the  governments  of 
Latin  America.  If  we  cut  the  funds  too 
deeply  or  tell  them  to  live  off  the  pipe- 
line while  we  decide  what  course  to  fol- 
low in  the  future,  the  people  of  Latin 
America  may  conclude  that  our  words 
are  not  backed  up  by  our  action. 

Most  of  us  recognize  that  Russia  and 
Red  China  are  carrying  out  active  cam- 
paigns to  gain  control  of  the  Middle 
East  and  Africa.  They  have  not  done  too 
well  in  Africa,  but  the  outlook  in  the 
Middle  East  is  uncertain. 

There  are  very  few  here  this  afternoon 
who  would  say  that  it  does  not  matter  to 
the  United  States  whether  the  Middle 
East  or  Africa  fall  under  Communist 
domination.  We  want  to  be  able  to  fly 
over  the  countries  of  the  Middle  East. 
The  largest  oil  reserves  in  the  world  are 
located  there,  and  U  S.  companies  have 
substantial  investments  in  that  area.  The 
United  States  has  an  obligation  to  Israel. 

The  African  Continent  is  too  impor- 
tant in  terms  of  its  resources  and  its  ge- 
ography to  go  by  default. 

I  am  not  sure  that  voting  money  to 
continue  foreign  aid  to  the  more  mod- 


erate Arab  countries  and  to  the  African 
countries  will  keep  the  Russians  and  the 
Red  Chinese  from  taking  over.  The  situ- 
ation is  difficult  and  the  issues  are  com- 
plex. The  United  States  is  making  a 
variety  of  approaches  to  the  problem. 

I  do  know,  however,  that  foreign  aid 
is  an  important  tool  to  use  in  trying  to 
work  out  .some  sort  of  settlement. 

Do  we  want  to  deprive  our  negotiators 
of  this  tool? 

The  situation  is  bad  enough  now.  Let 
us  not  take  any  action  that  will  make  it 
worse. 

I  have  mentioned  the  pipeline  in  dis- 
cussing specific  situations.  Let  me  .say 
just  a  word  about  the  pipeline  in  general. 

The  $5  billion  in  tl)e  pipeline  is  some- 
what comparable  to  the  family  bank  ac- 
count after  the  salaiT  check  has  been 
deposited  but  before  the  bills  have  been 
paid. 

The  funds  in  the  pipeline  have  been 
obligated.  They  are  needed  to  make  pay- 
ments as  they  come  due. 

It  would  be  di.sastrous  to  our  national 
security  and  would  cause  new  problems 
for  us  all  over  the  world  if  we  were  to 
.suspend  the  foreign  assistance  program 
during  the  fiscal  year  1969.  Using  up  the 
pipeline  is  not  the  best  way  to  tide  us 
over  until  the  new  adminstration  and 
the  new  Congress  lake  over. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  who  argue 
that  before  we  spend  any  more  money  for 
foreign  aid,  we  should  take  a  new  look 
at  the  world  situation  and  reconsider 
our  policies. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  basic 
policies  which  we  have  been  following 
since  World  War  II  and  decide  whether 
they  should  be  scrapped. 

Of  first  importance  has  been  a  rec- 
ognition that  what  happens  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  is  important  to  our 
national  security  and  to  the  well-being 
of  our  people. 

We  know  that  a  "fortress  America" 
does  not  assure  security,  and  we  know 
that  we  need  access  to  the  world's  re- 
sources if  oiu-  people  are  to  prosper. 

I  cannot  believe  that  any  reappraisal 
of  our  foreign  policy  will  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  can  ignore  what  happens 
elsewhere  on  the  globe  and  concentrate 
only  on  our  domestic  affairs. 

We  have  invested  billions  in  support 
of  this  policy.  Now  is  not  the  time  to 
abandon  it  or  to  raise  doubts  throughout 
the  world  as  to  our  attitude  on  this  fun- 
damental issue. 

Another  basic  policy  which  we  have 
followed  since  the  war  has  been  our 
readiness  to  help  friendly  nations 
threatened  by  an  enemy  which  also 
threatens  us 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  have  .set 
ourselves  up  as  the  world  policeman,  but 
we  have  recognized  that  other  nations 
are  threatened  by  the  same  aggressor 
that  threatens  us,  and  we  have  felt  that 
it  was  to  our  mutual  advantage  to  co- 
operate in  a  common  defense  effort. 

There  may  be  some  who  believe  that 
the  threat  of  Communist  aggression  is 
no  longer  important  and  that  it  is  no 
longer  worthwhile  to  spend  money  on  a 
common  defense  effort. 

This  is  not  my  belief.  I  believe  that  the 
danger  still  exists,  that  it  would  be  wrong 
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to  let  down  our  guard,  that  we  need 
friends  and  allies. 

As  long  as  we  maintain  this  policy,  we 
need  foreign  aid. 

It  has  also  been  our  policy  since  World 
War  II  to  try  to  prevent  disputes  among 
nations  from  becoming  armed  conflicts 
and  to  prevent  little  wars  from  becoming 
uig  wars. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  this  policy 
leads  us  to  stick  our  nose  into  affairs  that 
do  not  concern  us.  A  good  case  could 
have  been  made  in  1914  tliat  the  assassi- 
nation of  Archduke  Ferdinand  at  Sara- 
levo  did  not  concern  the  United  States, 
but  World  War  I  was  the  result. 

So  far  world  war  III  has  been  pre- 
vented, and  I  believe  that  the  United 
States  has  made  a  major  contribution  to 
maintaining  the  peace.  We  could  not 
have  done  what  has  been  done  without 
a  foreign-aid  program.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue this  policy  unless  we  have  foreign 
aid. 

It  has  also  been  U.S.  policy  to  assist 
the  less-developed  countries  of  the  world 
in  their  efforts  to  get  on  their  feet.  All 
of  these  coiuitries  are  .short  of  qualified 
manpower,  and  many  of  them  iiave  verj' 
limited  resources. 

We  have  supplied  them  with  technical 
assistance  and  with  investment  capital. 
Some  of  them  have  made  .spectacular 
progress  as  a  result  of  our  aid. 

V/hile  all  of  us  have  been  irritated  and 
have  felt  fmstrated  by  the  criticism  of 
our  policies  and  lack  of  cooperation  from 
some  of  the  recipients  of  our  aid,  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  are  many  people 
in  the  United  States  who  believe  that  we 
should  discontinue  our  policy  of  assisting 
the  underdeveloped  countries. 

The  committee  recognized  that  invest- 
ments in  economic  development  can  be 
postponed  in  order  to  lighten  our  finan- 
cial burdens  and  that  we  can  cut  down 
on  the  number  of  technicians  we  send 
abroad. 

With  this  in  mind,  we  cut  the  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fimd  by  28  percent  from 
the  $765  million  requested  to  $550  mil- 
lion, and  cut  technical  assistance  by  15 
percent. 

In  deciding  whether  this  cut  is  deep 
enough,  I  urge  that  you  consider  whether 
or  not  we  should  abandon  our  policy  of 
helping  the  less-developed  countries.  We 
cannot  continue  such  help  unless  we  are 
willing  to  provide  the  funds. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
.say  that  I  would  rather  save  money  than 
spend  it  and  I  would  rather  spend  money 
for  the  benefit  of  our  own  people  than 
to  help  foreigners. 

I  cannot  overlook  the  fact,  however, 
that  the  problems  that  confront  us  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  are  real,  they 
are  urgent,  and  they  will  not  go  away. 

This  bill  provides  tools  that  arc  essen- 
tial to  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy. 
We  will  not  save  money  by  ignoring  our 
problems  or  handicapping  our  negotia- 
tors. 

As  we  proceed  with  the  consideration 
of  this  bill.  I  urge  that  you  give  as  much 
weight  to  the  world  situation  as  you  do 
to  our  budgetary  problems. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
consider  the  proposed  foreign  assistance 
program  for  fiscal  year  1969,  let  us  re- 
member again  that  foreign  aid  is  no 
longer  an  American  monopoly — and  why. 
Twenty  years  ago,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Marshall  plan,  the  United  States 
carried  the  burden  of  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  alone.  Today,  we  supply 
less  than  half  of  all  aid  furnished  to  the 
developing  nations. 

For  only  too  often,  people  think  of  for- 
eign aid  as  some  sort  of  political  com- 
petition between  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  a  large  aid  program,  as  do 
many  other  Communist  countries.  But  we 
are  not  alone  in  free  world  assistance,  by 
any  means:  every  one  of  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  has  a  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. Israel  does.  Canada  does.  Japan 
does. 

This  is  exactly  as  it  should  be.  The 
otlier  advanced  countries  must  also  help 
the  developing  nations  toward  .self-suffi- 
ciency. What  is  more,  it  is  no  accident 
that  there  are  more  donor  nations  today. 
Over  the  years,  the  United  States  has 
deliberately  conditioned  its  development 
assistance  upon  contributions  oy  other 
countries.  Most  of  the  international  aid 
arrangemc!nts  in  which  we  participate 
are  based  on  what  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  calls  burden- 
sharing:  the  World  Bank  and  its  affili- 
ates, the  United  Nations  development 
program,  the  consortia  for  India,  Pakis- 
tan, and  Turkey — in  all  these,  our  con- 
tributions depend  on  other  countries  do- 
ing their  share. 

Until  recently,  we  used  these  arrange- 
ments to  exert  leadership:  Tlie  American 
example — our  aid  depending  on  aid  by 
others — increased  the  overall  size  of  the 
aid  kitty;  other  nations  were  persuaded 
to  join  in  and  do  more.  Lately,  how- 
ever, our  leadership  has  been  ,slipping. 
The  United  States  now  ranks  below  the 
average  of  all  advanced  coimtries  in  the 
percent  of  national  income  which  we 
devote  to  official  aid  and  private  invest- 
ment in  the  less-developed  countries. 
Four  other  countries — France,  Portugal, 
Australia,  and  the  United  Kingdom — 
provide  a  larger  share  of  their  national 
income.  This  of  course,  is  in  spite  of  do- 
mestic financial  problems  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar, 

A  niunber  of  other  developed  countries 
are  steadily  moving  up  toward  the 
standard  of  foreign  aid  by  advanced 
countries  recommended  by  the  United 
Nations — 1  percent  of  gross  national 
product.  But  the  United  States  has  been 
moving  in  the  opposite  direction — down. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Marshall  plan, 
we  provided  2.8  percent  of  our  GNP  in 
foreign  aid:  under  this  year's  bill,  we 
propose  to  invest  three-fifths  of  1  per- 
cent. This  is  clearly  the  minimum 
amount  we  can  contribute  and  still  do 
our  fair  share. 

We  should  be  reassured  and  encour- 
aged by  the  trend  toward  greater  world- 
wide participation  in  the  international 
development  effort.  It  is  a  sign  that  other 
wealthy  nations  have  recognized  the 
need  for  progress  in  the  poorer  countries. 
But  the  United  States  must  do  its  share. 
Tlie  veiv  least  we  can  do.  to  encourage 


other  advanced  nations  to  continue  and 
increase  their  efforts,  is  to  vote  the  full 
amount  of  foreign  economic  assistance 
recommended  by  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  Any  further  reductions  will 
have  a  seriously  detrimental  effect  not 
only  on  our  program,  but  on  the  size  of 
other  free  world  programs  as  well.  The 
only  aid  programs  which  we  may  be  sui e 
will  not  be  affected,  in  fact,  are  tho-e 
of  the  Communist  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  geiitlewoman  from  Ohio  I  Mrs, 

BOLTON 1 . 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  rise 
now  with  reluctance  but  with  regret  liiat 
there  seems  to  be  such  a  current  run- 
ning against  continixing  our  stride  of 
helping  other  iieople. 

Back  some  time  ago,  because  it  is 
years  since  he  was  killed,  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold  said  .something  that  I  would  like 
to  read  to  you.  He  said: 

Wliat  is  international  aid?  .  It  is  defi- 
nitely, R,s  I  see  it,  not  tlie  handing  out 
from  the  haves  to  the  have  nets.  We  live  in 
;i  world  of  shared  responsibility,  in  a  world 
with  very  great  unity  of  fate  and  destiny, 
:uid   for   that  reason    I   used    .  t!ie   lerrn 

•  sharing." 

That  is  Dag  Hammarskjold.  Now  you 
v'.ill  have  to  have  a  little  of  me. 

There  are  some  who  contend  iliat 
bureaucrats  lack  creative  talent.  I  am 
not  inclined  to  argue  the  jxjint.  But 
in  the  area  of  word  image  I  can  attest, 
as  many  of  you  can,  to  their  genius.  Tliis 
year  they  trotted  out  the  word  "bare- 
bone"  to  describe  the  foreign  aid  re- 
quest. That  cadaverous  word  is  sup- 
posed to  conjure  up  an  image  of  an 
emaciated  program  ready  to  collap.se 
if  Congre.ss  does  not  rush  to  its  support. 

I  have  a  .suggestion  for  the  executive 
witnesses.  Instead  of  that  macabre  term 
"barcbone"  why  not  refer  to  the  foreign 
aid  request  as  a  mini-skirt  foreign  aid 
program?  It  would  be  more  cheerful, 
draw  more  attention — and  not  reveal 
any  more  details  about  its  size  and  share. 

Our  committee  hearings  on  this  bill 
have  their  accu.stomed  bulk  From  late 
February  to  early  May  we  .sat  through 
30  sessions  to  receive  testimony.  Then 
followed  the  executive  .se.ssions  to  mark 
up  the  bill.  Our  chairman.  Dr.  Morgan. 
desenes  a  special  word  of  i^raise.  In  his 
quiet  but  persuasive  way  he  kept  us  at 
our  task.  Siieaking  for  my  colleagues  on 
this  side.  I  want  to  express  appreciation 
for  his  courtesy  and  consideration  dur- 
ing our  deliberations. 

Tliirty  sessions  may  .seem  a  sufficient 
I>eriod  to  hear  about  a  program  of  alm.'rst 
S3  billion.  But  for  the  most  part  the 
testimony  was  .self -.servina .  It  can  best 
be  summed  up  in  the  thought  that  "al- 
though everything  may  not  be  all  riaht, 
if  we  get  the  money  everything  will  be 
better."  I  anxiou.sly  await  the  day  when 
some  executive  witness  will  tell  us  frank- 
ly: "We  didn't  do  well  last  year."  Would 
that  not  be  wonderful?  It  will  be  refresh- 
ing for  us  even  if  it  marks  his  swan  .song. 

More  than  ever  I  am  convinced  that 
what  this  program  needs  is  an  examina- 
tion in  depth  by  the  Congress,  particu- 
larly by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  I  am  aware  that  individual 
Members,  some  .subcommittees,  the  Gen- 
eral   Accountinc    Office,    the    Inspector 
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General  as  well  as  private  citizens  and 
writers  give  us  glimpses  of  the  program. 
The  tenor  of  their  remarks  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  stimulate  the  committee  to 
make  its  own  study.  But  too  often  their 
observations  are  couched  in  statistical 
terms  narrowly  related  to  our  dollar  out- 
lay. They  give  us  little  or  no  insight  as  to 
how  our  aid  has  been,  or  can  be,  used  as 
an  Instrument  of  our  foreign  policy.  Nor 
do  we  know  how  our  aid  affects  the  many 
facets  of  a  recipient's  foreign  and 
domestic  policies. 

As  the  program  has  been  presented  to 
us.  foreign  aid  has  become  an  end  in  it- 
self rather  than  a  means  to  an  end. 

Ours  is  the  Committee  on  Porelpn  Af- 
fairs, using  "affairs"  in  its  broadest  .sense 
to  encompass  the  sum  total  of  our  rela- 
tions, activities,  and  programs  abroad.  It 
covers  a  range  of  Interactions  that  can- 
not be  compressed  Into  an  auditor's  re- 
port. Only  this  year  Secretary  Rusk  told 
our  comijaittee  that  a  1-year  moratorium 
on  forelgjvaid  "would  send  a  major  shock 
throughout  the  world."  That  clear  and 
forthright  statement  justifies  further  in- 
quiry by  our  committee  into  tiie  program. 

I  know  how  many  committees  have 
been  created  by  the  executive  over  the 
years  to  look  into  foreign  aid.  I  make  my 
plea  for  'In-House  "  studies,  and  "Hoase" 
In  this  case  is  spelled  with  a  capital  "H". 
I  know  it  will  be  a  time-consuming  exer- 
cise. It  may  reveal  in  some  cases  little 
more  than  we  know  now,  but  It  will  be 
rewarding  to  the  Members. 

If  nothing  else,  it  will  lift  our  sights 
from  the  dollar  sign  that  charac- 
terizes the  stylized  presentation  of  the 
executive. 

One  of  the  ironies  of  our  hearings  is 
the  little  that  is  learned  from  them. 
For  some  years  we  have  heard  how  much 
effort  the  administrators  of  foreign  aid 
are  putting  Into  agriculture  abroad  to 
overcome  food  shortages.  This  year  we 
heaid  dramatic  testimony  from  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
how  that  organization — with  small 
amounts  of  money,  and  without  legions 
of  personnel — had  developed  a  strain  of 
high-yield  rice  adaptable  to  most  of  the 
rice-producing  countries. 

In  many  cases  the  food  requirements 
of  the  country  have  been  met  and  a  sur- 
plus is  available  for  export.  To  me  the 
moral  is  quite  simple — concentration  on 
a  basic,  critical  problem  is  far  more  effec- 
tive than  a  buckshot  approach.  Its  very 
simplicity  undoubtedly  makes  it  unap- 
pealing to  the  aid  administrators. 

The  committee  heard  some  stimulat- 
ing testimony  from  representatives  of 
other  private  organizations,  such  as  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  the  Cooperative 
League  of  the  U.S.A.,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  Association.  All 
of  us  may  not  accept  their  proposals  in 
their  entirety.  But  their  presentations  do 
point  up  the  fact  that  among  our  citizens 
in  all  walks  of  life  there  is  a  tremendous 
reservoir  of  ideas  and  of  talen*,  that  can 
be  tapped  to  do  what  the  Government 
believes  it  alone  can  do  best. 

For  a  change  the  committee  did  not 
accept  the  full-blown  request  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  It  was  quite  a  change. 
That  is  a  step  In  the  right  direction,  but 
certainly  not  far  enough. 


The  Scriptures  give  us  some  guidance 
for  acting  as  we  did  after  we  heard  the 
witnesses  plead  for  the  full  amount: 

The  simple  beUevetb  every  word;  but  the 
prudent  man  looketh  to  his  going. 

The  way  we  are  going  this  year  we 
need  more  prudence  than  ever  before. 

In  assessing  the  mounting  demands 
upon  our  i-esources,  none  can  deny  that 
our  domestic  obligations  are  paramount. 
In  my  own  appraisal  I  must  give  foreign 
aid  a  lower  priority.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  reductions  made  by 
the  committee  are  insufficient.  The  mi- 
nority proposed  in  the  committee,  and 
will  again  on  the  floor,  further  reduc- 
tions that  reflect  our  concern  for  the 
responsibilities  we  face  at  home. 

This  "barebone"  program  is  not  suffer- 
ing from  a  vitamin  deficiency  of  dol- 
lars. It  is  suffering  from  tired  blood — 
in  purpose  and  in  execution — but  where 
shall  we  find  the  bottle  of  Gerltol? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rosenthal  1. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H  R.  15263,  and  I  again 
welcome  the  opportunity  for  this  annual 
ritual  of  ours  to  say  kind  words  about  our 
distinguished  chairman  I  Mr.  Morgan]. 
He  has  been,  in  my  judgment,  one  of 
the  most  diligent,  patient,  and  kind 
chairmen  we  have  In  the  House.  We  owe 
him  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
thoughtfulness  and  persuasiveness  he 
has  shown  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  15263.  One  of  the  tragedies  of  old 
age  is  the  Isolation  one  feels  from  an- 
other day's  friends.  One  hears  the  old 
stories,  shares  the  old  jokes,  but  the 
lust  of  yesterday's  battles  has  faded. 

We  are  not  yet  an  old  country  but  our 
attitudes  toward  foreign  aid  reflect  some 
of  this  weariness.  We  still  know  that 
development  aid  is  Important,  that  the 
unspoken  choice  may  be  aid  for  peace- 
ful change  now.  or  other  Vletnams  In  our 
future,  and  that  we  cripple  our  flexibility 
in  the  world  by  depriving  om-selves  of  a 
flexible  aid  program.  But  somehow  it 
does  not  seem  to  matter  much. 

America  seems  to  hold  a  low  opinion 
of  itself  today.  Where  confident  10  years 
ago,  we  are  hesitant  today.  Where  we 
once  felt  a  missionary  zeal  in  sending  our 
Ideals,  our  production,  and  our  people 
overseas,  today  we  feel  surrounded  by 
suspicion,  if  not  hostility. 

I  suspect,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are 
at  the  bottom  of  a  trough  in  self-con- 
fldence  in  our  international  affairs.  For- 
eign aid  was  oversold.  Military  actions 
were  even  more  disastrously  unsuitable  to 
our  goals.  But  if  we  can  learn  at  all  from 
our  experiences  since  World  War  II. 
we  should  leam  that  a  new  flush  of 
vigor  will  come  to  our  still  youthful 
country. 

We  are  about  to  see  a  change  In  ad- 
ministrations. We  await  new  leadership 
which  must  not  be  denied  the  tools  to 
meet  its  destiny.  The  tide  that  comes  in 
our  affairs  must  not  be  diverted  from  its 
course  in  restoring  our  confidence  in 
America's  fortune. 

Ti\e  foreign  aid  bill  we  now  consider 
seems  to  fit  the  same  old  pattern.s,  how- 


ever, despite  the  new  era  we  will  start  in 
1969.  We  authorize  less  than  ever  before, 
reducing  our  foreign  assistance  possibil- 
ities even  more. 

With  military  ventures  now  generally 
excluded,  what  options  have  we  in  foreign 
affairs?  Traditional  diplomacy  and  de- 
velopment aid  remain  as  ways  to  a.ssist 
our  friends,  convert  the  uncommitted, 
and  thwart  our  enemies.  Without  these 
meaiis  to  Influence  events  m  Africa,  in 
Asia,  and  especially  in  Latin  America,  we 
ride  the  tides  of  change,  without  rudder 
or  engine,  drifting,  impotent,  and  mute. 

This  is  not  a  worthy  role  for  America. 
We  should  not  abandon  hope  in  our 
country's  future  influence  on  the  world. 
We  must  not  disable  that  imperfect 
mechanism — foreign  aid — just  because  it 
has  not  worked  as  well  as  we  hoped. 
Would  we  deny  funds  to  our  Armed 
Forces  because  they  carmot  win  a  mili- 
tary victory? 

Let  us  instead  vote  confidence  today  in 
our  role  in  the  world's  future.  We  are 
more  cautious  today,  less  zealous,  and.  I 
hope,  wi.ser.  We  can  make  better  use  of 
the  limited  funds  recommended  by  the 
committee.  We  can  prepare  the  way  for 
the  rebirth  of  this  country's  international 
future  by  paying  the  price  required  to 
stay  in  the  contest  for  the  peaceful  de- 
velopment of  the  younger,  needy  nations 
of  the  world. 

Let  us  review  where  we  are  and  where 
we  have  been  with  foreign  aid. 

In  a  decade  where  we  count  military 
expenditures  by  the  billions  and  war 
casualties  by  the  tens  of  thousands. 
Congress  remains  intent  upon  measuring 
our  foreign  aid  drop  by  drop.  It  is  almost 
as  if  we  have  become  .so  appalled  by  our 
extravagant  military  deeds,  that  we  seek 
relief  by  trying  to  economize  the  tiniest 
part  of  our  foreign  affairs  program,  that 
devoted  to  foreign  assistance. 

We  have  spent,  since  1945.  about  $100 
billion  on  all  kinds  of  foreign  aid,  includ- 
ing about  $35  billion  in  military  aid.  This 
means  we  have  devoted  about  1  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product  in  these 
years  for  helping  the  newer  countries 
build  a  new  future  without  revolution  or 
war.  We  have  made  a  modest  investment 
in  an  enormously  important  enterprise. 

Today  we  consider  a  bill  to  commit 
only  a  fraction  of  1  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product  for  foreign  aid.  The 
Presidents  proposal,  modest  enough  it- 
self, amounts  to  four-tenths  of  1  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product.  The  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  suggests  the 
President's  plan  is  too  large,  and  recom- 
mends three-tenths  of  1  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product. 

Meanwhile,  the  other  developed  coun- 
tries are  doing  their  share  while  we  lag 
behind,  concerned  more  with  our  present 
military  misadventures  than  with  en- 
couraging peaceful  developments. 

The  United  States  still  provides  more 
economic  assistance  than  any  other 
country.  But  our  role  is  shrinking.  The 
U.S.  pci-  capita  income  is  twice  to  three 
times  that  of  most  aid-giving  countries. 

Among  members  of  the  Development 
Assistance  Committee — DAC — of  the  Or- 
ganization for  Ekionomic  Cooperation 
and  Development — OECD — the  United 
States — 

Slipped  from  fifth  to  a   tie  for  sev- 
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enth— with  the  United  Kingdom— In  1967 
in  official  flows  as  percent  of  national  in- 
come going  to  developing  countries — be- 
hind Prance.  Australia,  Boleiimi,  Portu- 
'.'al,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands. 

Ranked  ninth  in  the  amount  of  soft 
term  aid — percentage  of  official  funds  as 
grants  or  loans  of  3  percent  or  less. 

Ranked  second  in  1967  in  length  of 
maturities — behind  Canada. 

Ranked  11th  in  1966  in  percent  of  aid 
from  budget. 

Ranked  10th  in  1967  in  grant  com- 
ponent. 

Tied  for  last  in  1966  in  percent  of 
untied  aid. 

Third  in  number  of  technicians  over- 
seas. 

Other  nations  are  moving  ahead.  But 
their  progress  depends  on  U.S.  leader- 
ship. 

While  we  fall  farther  behind,  seven 
comitries  are  already  at  or  near  the  tar- 
get of  1  percent  of  their  income  in  c'- 
flcials  and  private  flows  to  developing 
countries.  These  seven  are  Belgium, 
France,  Germany,  the  Netherlands.  Por- 
tugal, and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Three  other  countries — Canada,  Den- 
mark. Sweden — have  adopted  plans 
which  would  Increase  their  total  resomce 
flows  to  1  percent  of  national  income 
by  the  early  1970's.  Several  others — Bel- 
gium, Australia,  Italy — are  moving 
steadily  to  higher  levels. 

U.S.  leadership,  example,  and  pressure 
have  been  major  factors  in  these  gains 
and  in  establishing  DAC  targets  for 
volume  and  terms,  from  which  we  are 
moving  away.  All  comitries  followed  our 
lead  with  Peace  Corps.  With  U.S.  aid 
leadership  slipping,  others  may  be  dis- 
couraged from  further  progress  toward 
our  common  objective  of  helping  less 
developed  countries  achieve  self-sustain- 
ing growth. 

As  the  United  States  throws  richer,  it 
does  less.  In  fiscal  year  1949  the  United 
States  made  total  economic  aid  com- 
mitments of  $7.2  billion.  This  was  18.3 
percent  of  the  Federal  budget.  It  was  2.78 
percent  of  a  gross  national  product  of 
$260  billion. 

In  fiscal  year  1967  U.S.  official  com- 
mitments totaled  an  estimated  $4.1  bil- 
lion— S3.1  billion  less  than  in  1949,  even 
though  the  1967  Federal  budget  was 
three  times  larger  than  that  of  1949. 
And  where  foreign  aid  in  1949  was  2.78 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product,  aid 
in  1967  was  just  one-half  of  1  r>ercent  of 
GNP — even  though  GNP.  like  the  budg- 
et, had  tripled  since  1949. 

We  might  agree  that  our  friends  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  who  have  attained  high 
economic  development,  should  share 
their  resources  and  knowledge  now  in- 
stead of  allowing  the  United  States  to 
bear  the  major  burden.  But  our  position 
in  world  affairs,  including  our  many 
commitments  in  evei"y  continent,  means 
that  we  must  continue  to  share  the  major 
burden  when  things  go  wrong.  We  should 
be  willing  to  invest  more  to  insure  that 
they  go  right,  by  peaceful  growth  and 
systematic  development. 

If  we  want  to  be  a  leader  in  peace,  we 
must  increase  our  investment  in  those 
programs  which  give  the  most  real  hope 
for  peace. 


In  discussing  domestic  policy.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  once  said  that  if  we  can- 
not help  the  many  who  are  poor,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  save  the  few  who  are  rich. 

The  Uioited  States,  by  every  standard 
the  richest  country  in  the  world's  history, 
will  be  the  first  to  benefit  by  helping  the 
poor  countries  to  help  themselves. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana I  Mr.  Adair  1. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  to- 
day coasidering  a  bill 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quoi-um  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cliair  will 
count. 

Forty-eight  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  an.swer  to  their 
names : 

(Roll  No.  263] 

Anderson.  Hansen,  Idaho    Resnlck 

Tenn.  Hardy  Rhodes,  Pa 

Ashley  Herlong  Rivers 

Conyers  Holland  Schwelker 

Di!;gs  Kornegay  Selden 

Dow  LonR.  Ld.  TeAgue,  Calif. 

Eckhardt  Rarlck  W.iiigoiiner 
Eviii.s.  Tcnn. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Wliolc  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill,  H.R.  15263,  and  finding 
itself  without  a  quoinim,  he  had  directed 
the  roll  to  be  called,  when  410  Members 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  .spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  I  Mr.  Adair  I  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
begin  this  annual  consideration  of  the 
foreign  aid  bill  it  is  appropriate.  I  be- 
lieve, to  recognize  the  work  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Morgan]  and 
the  ranking  minority  Member,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio  I  Mrs.  Bolton  I . 
Both  were  patient,  tolerant,  understand- 
ing, and  helpful  throughout  our  con.sid- 
eration. 

Many  of  the  arguments  which  could 
be  used  here  are  familiar  to  us  because 
of  the  past  years  in  which  these  matters 
have  been  discussed,  and  thus  I  think 
need  not  be  repeated. 

However,  each  year  there  are  certain 
new  matters  which  present  themselves 
to  us. 

First,  it  is  worth  keeping  in  mind  that 
we  have  before  us  this  year  a  bill  which 
will  permit  economic  assistance  to  55 
nations  and  militarj"  assistance  to  48 
nations.  Having  in  mind  that  .some 
countries  receive  both  economic  and 
militarj-  assistance,  a  total  of  64  nations 
will  be  recipients  under  this  year's  pro- 
gram as  proposed  by  the  Executive. 

A  few  moments  ago  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Rosenthal]  said 
that  in  his  opinion  the  AID  program 
since  1945  had  cost  the  U.S.  taxpayers 
$100  billion.  I  believe  that  is  an  under- 
statement. Obviously,  the  amount  one 
finally  arrives  at  will  depend  upon  the 


various  items  which  are  put  into  the  de- 
termination of  that  total.  Some  would 
use  certain  items  that  others  would  r.ot. 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  a  fair  appraisal 
of  the  costs  of  the  AID  program  since 
1945  would  be  about  $130  billion  to  $140 
billion. 

Tlie  Commiitee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
does  work  diligently  in  trying  to  discover 
facts  and  to  bring  before  the  Hou.se  and 
this  Committee  an  improved  bill,  al- 
though we  have  strong  differences  of 
opinion  about  its  content. 

There  is  difficulty  in  getting  informa- 
tion, partially  because  the  manner  of 
presentation  through  the  years  has  be- 
come pretty  much  stereotyped  and  lacks 
originality. 

We  could  point  out,  as  has  been  done 
in  past  years,  that  there  are  many  hor- 
rible examples,  with  respect  to  the  op- 
eration of  the  foreign  aid  bill.  Many  of 
these  are  well  known,  and  it  is  not  my 
purpose  to  take  the  time  of  the  Commit- 
tee here  today  to  discuss  them.  A  few 
such  in.stances  are  mentioned  again 
briefly  this  year  in  the  minority  \iews 
which  will  be  found  in  the  report. 

I  think  it  worthwhile  mentioning  par- 
ticularly India.  Many  of  us  are  disap- 
pointed at  the  attitude  of  the  Indian 
leaders.  Here  is  a  nation  with  a  popula- 
tion approximately  equal  to  the  popu- 
tion  of  the  combined  continents  of 
Latin  America  and  Africa,  which  lias 
been  a  major  beneficiary  of  our  aid  pro- 
grams. The  estimate  is  S7.8  billion.  How- 
ever, it  is  constantly  critical  of  the 
policies  and  attitudes  of  our  Government. 
One  would  wish  that  the  leaders  of  India 
would  bring  more  understanding  to  our 
problems — at  least  as  sympathetic  as  they 
are  with  the  problems  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  her  associated  nations. 

The  question  of  militarj*  assistance  to 
underdeveloped  or  developing  countries  i.s 
always  before  us.  How  much  military 
assistance  is  it  appropriate  to  give  a 
nation  which  ought  not  to  have  the  po- 
tential of  an  attack  of  any  magnitude 
upon  her  neighbors?  For  the  most  part 
tliere  is  agreement  that  if  we  are  to  give 
military  assistance  to  developing  coun- 
tries, it  ought  to  be  of  that  type  or  of 
those  types  which  would  permit  the 
maintenance  of  order  within  the  country 
and  protection  from  guerrilla  attacks 
from  without  or  indeed  from  within. 
These  are  problems  which,  as  I  .say.  have 
been  before  us  previously  and  need  r.o 
further  amplification. 

This  year  we  are  particularly  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  the  pipeline. 
Tliere  are  some  who  contend  that  there 
is  enough  in  the  pipeline  so  that  further 
authorization  and  appropriation  of  new 
money  is  unnecessarj*.  The  amount  in 
the  pipeline — and  the.se  figures  vary 
slightly — is  basically  about  $5  billion. 
This  is  roughly  $1  billion  less  than  ii  has 
been  in  recent  years.  So  the  tendency  is 
downward.  I  have  been  and  am  a  critic 
of  this  bill.  I  expect  to  vote  again.st  it 
again  this  year.  But  I  would  say  to  my 
colleagues  that  to  try  to  limit  a  bill  sim- 
ply to  money  in  the  pipeline  would  not. 
in  my  opinion,  be  wise.  So  many  pro- 
grams would  be  discontinued,  perhaps  to 
be  picked  up  lawr.  or  would  be  so  greatly 
reduced  that  I  think  over  a  period  of  a 
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very  few  years  we  would  And  our  dol- 
lar expenditures  considerably  greater. 
Therefore,  for  that  reason,  if  there  were 
no  others,  I  would  think  that  we  ouffht 
not  to  consider  seriously  such  a  limita- 
tion at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  came  before 
the  committee — and  I  shall  speak  in 
round  numbers — as  a  $2.9  billion  bill. 
The  committee  reduced  it  by  approxi- 
mately $600  million,  making  it  a  $2  3 
billion  bill,  slightly  more  than  last  year's 
appropriation.  As  will  be  discovered  by 
reading  the  minority  views,  there  are 
those  of  us  who  feel  an  additional  $400 
million  can  be  taken  from  these  figures 
without  seriously  impairing  the  program 
while  at  the  same  time  taking  a  step  in 
the  direction  which  many  of  us  seek,  that 
is,  a  general  reduction  in  Federal  ex- 
penditures. We  have  set  forth  in  our 
views  places  specifically  where  we  think 
these  cuts  can  be  made.  Since  the  print- 
ing of  this  report  there  have  been  some 
small  adjustments,  but  I  can  say  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  essen- 
tially cuts  of  this  total  magnitude  will  be 
offered,  and  members  will  be  provided 
with  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  something  In  favor  of 
those  of  us  who  oppose  the  program 
should  be  said.  I  do  not  at  this  time  ad- 
vocate a  tremendous  reduction  which 
would  virtually  remove  all  of  the  money 
from  this  bill.  I  think  we  take  a  reason- 
able attitude  but  if  we  are  going  to  cut 
the  bill  let  us  act  in  a  manner  that  will 
be  meaningful.  Therefore,  we  ought  to 
be  seeking  a  funding  level  that  will  enable 
reductions  but  without  cutting  out  the 
useful  portions  of  this  program  or  with- 
out cutting  it  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
falls  absolutely  or  largely  to  have  any 
useful  purpose.  Admittedly,  this  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  do  and  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult figure  r  t  which  to  arrive. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  great  deal 
of  study  has  been  given  toward  agree- 
ment by  those  of  us  who  are  proposing 
amendments  which  are  designed  to  cut 
an  additional  $400  million  in  places 
which  we  have  pointed  out  and  at  places 
in  the  program  where  it  can  well  stand 
these  reductions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  reduce  this  bill  by 
an  additional  $400  million,  we  would  then 
have  a  bill  of  $1.9  billion,  in  round  fig- 
ures, compared  to  the  appropriation  bill 
of  last  year  of  $2.3  billion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman   1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  If  we  accomplish  this 
reduction,  we  will  have  achieved  a 
meaningful  reduction  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  taxpayers'  dollars,  $1 
billion  below  the  budget  which  was  sub- 
mitted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  would  represent 
an  adequate  authorization  for  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana for  his  very  thoughtful  remarks 
about    what   a    1-year   moratorium    on 


this  program  would  result  In  and  what 
imnecessary  and  deep  cuts  In  the  pro- 
gram would  produce.  I  suspect  that  as 
time  goes  on.  the  gentleman  will  arrive 
at  the  conviction  that  this  is  a  pro- 
gram worthy  of  his  support. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield 
12  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ulinols  I  Mr.  O'HaraI. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
life  is  change,  and  no  tomorrow  can  ever 
be  a  carbon  copy  of  the  today.  Yet  what 
we  do  today  can  frame  in  sunshine  or 
drape  in  darkness  the  advent  of  the  day 
ahead. 

Yesterday,  today,  tomorrow  are  all 
part5  of  the  current  of  time.  On  the  cre.st 
of  that  current  rides  our  destiny. 

If  today,  in  a  whim  of  frustration,  we 
should  abandon  our  foreign  aid  program, 
thinking  later  when  times  are  better  to 
return  to  it.  as  surely  as  midnight  fol- 
lows the  noonday,  the  tide  of  our  destiny 
would  have  been  carried  beyond  recall. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  speak  to  you  as  the 
oldest  Member  of  thus  body  and  I  speak 
with  emotion  and  conviction. 

When  the  91st  Congress  convenes  next 
January,  I  shall  not  be  here.  As  I  stand 
now  in  the  well  in  tiiis  historic  Chamber. 
I  am  filled  with  the  sense  that  today  is 
the  last  time  my  voice  will  be  lifted  in 
the  Congress  in  contribution,  small 
though  it  may  be.  to  the  foreign  policy  of 
my  comitry. 

I  would  not  wish  to  fail  in  my  last  mis- 
sion of  duty  as  I  see  it.  My  country — 
yom-  countrj' — should  not  and  must  not 
abandon  even  for  a  day  its  program  of 
help  to  the  developing  countries  of  the 
world  of  the  tomorrow. 

My  colleagues,  this  is  my  12th  year  on 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Only 
eight  of  the  present  comnuttee  raemt>ers 
were  there  when  I  became  a  member,  and 
only  three  were  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress when  I  came  in  with  the  81st  Con- 
gress in  1949. 

It  has  been  a  rich,  stimulating,  reward- 
ing association.  I  have  been  happy  in  the 
companionship  o.'  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee.  Even  though  not  always  in 
agreement,  we  constituted  a  closely  knit 
family,  with  the  ever-courteous,  helpful, 
and  p>eerless  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Morgan  1 ,  as  the  chairman, 
and  the  equally  courteous  and  helpful 
ranking  minority  member,  the  matchless 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  I  Mrs.  Bolton  1 
at  the  ends  of  the  table,  and  around  that 
table  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  affection  I  call  my 
colleagues  prima  donnas,  and  in  a  way 
I  picture  myself  a  prima  donna,  because 
we  worked  not  on  material  things  and 
on  formulas  of  mathematics  but  with  the 
fabrics  of  dreams  seeking  to  make  a  per- 
fect world  and  looking  for  a  foreign  pol- 
icy that  did  not  exist. 

Define  "foreign  policy  "  and  you  can- 
not. You  are  stuck.  And  so  I  sat  with  my 
fellow  irrima  donnas  around  that  table 
for  12  deli!;htful  and  rewarding  years 
trying  to  find  and  define  a  foreign  policy 
that  would  encompass  the  American 
dream. 

Oh,  yes.  when  I  was  born  we  had  a 
foreign  policy.  We  did  not  try  to  change 
the  politics  of  other  countries,  we  did 
our  politics  lieie  at  home.  We  did  not  like 


the  Czar,  but  we  traded  with  Russia.  We 
did  not  like  some  other  goverrmients.  but 
we  traded  in  their  countries  for.  after 
all.  that  was  our  main  interest.  Yes,  we 
had  our  own  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  it 
was  a  great  doctrine,  and  it  kept  things 
on  our  hemisphere  in  our  own  hemi- 
spheric hands. 

But  then  we  were  not  meddling  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe  and  of  other  parts  of 
the  world  and  could  command  respect 
for  our  own  Monroe  Doctrine  because 
we  did  not  do  the  meddling  in  other 
hemispheres  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
forbade  on  our  hemisphere. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sorry  to  leave  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  am  sorry 
to  leave  this  Congress,  because  I  had 
hoped  to  be  around  when  we  had  found 
again  the  path  of  peace.  I  would  like  to 
liave  been  here  when  somehow  we  had 
returned  to  the  simple  things.  Happy  re- 
lationships with  other  people  and  other 
countries  thrive  more  on  the  simple  vir- 
tues of  honesty,  frankness,  and  square 
dealings,  than  on  the  complexities  of 
diplomacy. 

My  friends,  that  committee  table  with 
the  chairman  I  Mr.  Morgan]  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  (Mrs.  Bol- 
ton I  at  the  ends  of  it — is  a  happy  but 
worried  family.  And  it  is  a  worried  and 
a  fast-moving  world  in  which  we  live.  It 
is  a  world  of  many  new  nations,  many 
new  and  expanding  economies,  and  it  is 
a  world   that  will  not   wait  for  us. 

Even  now  Red  China  is  furnishing  the 
money  to  study  the  availability  of  a  rail- 
road, an  important  railroad,  in  Africa, 
that  only  yesterday  was  ours  for  the  ask- 
ing. And  if  tomorrow  we  decide  the  rail- 
road should  be  built  and  is  vital  to  the 
economy  of  Africa  and  to  our  own  in- 
terest v.-e  may  find  the  door  of  oppor- 
tunity closed. 

If  we  rest  by  the  roadside  to  catch  our 
breath,  soothing  ourselves  with  the 
thought  that  next  year  we  will  be  back, 
the  world  will  have  passed  us  by.  and 
gone  forever  will  be  our  dream  of  leader 
of  the  band.  Leader  of  the  band,  when 
other  countries  have  marched  ahead 
while  we  loitered  and  the  drums  and  the 
horns  have  been  spiked.  Heaven  forbid. 

My  friends,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
tomorrow.  I  am  not  sure  that  anybod.v 
will  be  here  2  years  from  now.  I  am  not 
sure  that  next  year,  even  next  year,  there 
will  be  a  debate  in  the  House  on  foreign 
aid. 

I  am  not  sure — when  Red  China  al- 
ready has  the  nuclear  bomb  and  most 
ijeople  are  agreed  that  within  2  years 
Red  China  will  have  nuclear  weaponry. 
That  means  not  only  the  ability  to  build 
and  store  the  nuclear  bomb,  but  to 
carry  it  by  air  the  world  around  and 
drop  it  on  Washington.  Chicago.  New 
York,  in  America  and  in  Europe. 

When  I  go  to  my  hometown  of 
Chicago  and  watch  the  building  of  a 
skyscraper  100  stories  high.  I  can  only 
wonder  what  would  happen  if  nuclear 
war  should  come  to  Chicago,  to  New 
York,  to  Washington. 

I  think  we  have  to  go  fast — we  have 
to  move  faster  and  we  have  to  think  in 
depth — and  may  I  say,  religiously. 

Yes — I  have  heard  some  people  say 
we  ought  to  have  a  moratorium — that 
we  ought  to  live  on  that  pipeline  of  $5 
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billion  per  year.  But  I  have  not  heard 
any  businessman  say  that. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  my  pleasure 
and  privilege  to  be  attorney  for  the  city 
of  Chicago  when  we  were  building  our 
superhighways  and  our  subways.  Oc- 
casionally, we  would  have  to  cancel  a 
contract.  I  then  found  that  it  is  almost 
as  costly  to  cancel  as  it  is  to  construct. 

Five  billion  dollars  in  the  pipeline — 
well  I  daresay  if  we  undertook  to  cancel 
contracts  backed  by  that  $5  billion,  it 
would  cost  us  at  least  $3  billion  or  $4 
billion.  If  Uncle  Sam  wants  a  wild  ex- 
cursion in  extravagance  all  he  has  to  do 
is  to  start  canceling  $3  billion  of  con- 
tracts. Pretty  silly,  is  it  not? 

My  friends,  foreign  policy  is  the  oldest 
institution  of  our  countrj'.  I  do  not  like 
people  to  say  it  is  impopular.  because  I 
have  always  disliked  inaccurate  state- 
ments and  loo.'ic  language. 

Why.  in  my  boyhood  when  we  did  not 
have  much  money,  if  someone  made  25 
cents  or  30  cents  a  day  for  12  hours'  work, 
It  was  a  lot  of  money.  My  father  was  a 
circuit  judge.  He  got  a  salary  of  $2. ,500  a 
year  and  the  f;ood  people  would  stand 
aroimd  saying.  "How  in  the  devil  can 
Judge  O'Hara  spend  $7  a  day?  "  We  lived 
in  something  of  a  palace,  a  theater  on 
the  third  floor  and  a  whole  floor  of 
kitchen  on  the  ground  floor  and  10  acres 
of  apples,  and  the  rent  was  $15  a  month. 

In  those  days  of  poverty,  milk  was  5 
cents  a  quart,  eggs  were  8  cents  a  dozen, 
the  best  roast  beef  cost  10  cents  a 
pound — and  they  threw  in  the  liver — 
that  you  got  free. 

In  those  days  people  would  give  their 
pennies  and  their  nickels  and  their  dimes 
to  support  our  missionaries  to  foreign 
lands.  It  was  these  missionaries  and  these 
permies  and  nickels  of  the  American  peo- 
ple that  started  our  own  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams, that  built  the  foimdations  of  edu- 
cation and  of  hospitals  In  foreign  lands. 

Tney  were  supported  by  the  nickels 
and  dimes  of  the  American  people. 

Oh,  do  not  tell  me  that  foreign  aid  is 
foreign  to  our  American  people.  It  is  part 
and  parcel  of  their  souls — of  their  very 
being. 

Where  do  you  find  unpopularity  in  for- 
eign aid?  Wc  do  not  find  it  among  the 
women  in  tlie  League  of  Women  Voters. 
We  do  not  find  It  among  the  churches. 
We  find  very  little  of  it  in  the  sub- 
stantial businessmen  of  our  coimtry. 

My  friends,  all  of  tlie  great  things  in 
life,  the  real  accomplishments,  come 
from  the  piu-suit  of  dreams.  Never  do 
they  come  from  following  the  status  quo 
of  a  tired  and  wornout  yesterday. 

It  is  by  following  the  dream  that  we 
reach  the  mountains  of  heights  of  hu- 
man attainment  never  reached  before. 

I  will  take  the  additional  time  allotted 
me  by  telling  a  story.  When  I  was  a  young 
fellow,  the  smartest  politician  in  Illinois 
had  just  been  elected  to  a  short  term  in 
the  Senate.  I  was  with  him  at  one  time 
and  he  made  a  talk.  He  progressed  to  one 
sentence.  Everybody  applauded,  and  he 
sat  down. 

I  said: 

Why  did  you  do  tliat? 

He  said: 

Always  remember  the  rule :  If  you  have  the 
crowd  with  you  and  they  are  appl.TUding. 
dont  go  any  further. 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  his  contribution  to  the 
debate  on  this  important  bill.  It  has 
been  a  great  pleasure  and  privilege  to 
have  served  with  him  during  the  past 
dozen  years  on  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  His  wisdom,  his  parliamen- 
tary skill,  and  his  deep  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  foreign  policy  matters  has 
made  iiim  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
and  valuable  of  all  our  committee  mem- 
bers. 

I  want  i^articularly  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation and  admiration  for  his  great 
work  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Africa.  He  is  loved  and 
esteemed  by  all  the  leaders  of  every 
counti-y  in  Africa.  The  African  Bureau 
of  the  State  Department  has  a  great 
deal  of  admiration  for  his  ability  to  help 
them  with  their  problems. 

It  has  been  a  real  honor  and  a  priv- 
ilege for  me  to  have  served  with  this  tire- 
less worker  and  my  dear  personal  friend. 
Bark  ATT  O'Hara.  On  many,  many  days  in 
the  last  15  years  I  have  had  occasion  to 
have  dinner  with  him  as  frequently  as 
once  a  week.  Outside  of  and  in  addition 
to  our  committee  work  I  have  developed 
a  very  deep  and  fond  fricnd.ship  for  the 
E^entlcman  from  Illinois,  and  I  want  him 
to  know  that  he  leaves  liere  with  my 
greatest  admiration,  and  he  will  always 
be  a  close  and  valued  friend. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
pentlemp.n. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OHARA  of  IHinois.  I  yield  to  the 
t,'entleman  from  Wl.scon.sin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  As  the  sentleman 
from  Illinois  knows,  I  sit  to  the  right  of 
our  great  chairman.  Dr.  Morgan.  As  I 
have  done  on  many  occasions  in  the  past, 
I  wish  to  .second  what  my  chairman 
has  said  about  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Illinois,  Barratt  OHara. 

I  join  with  him  in  saluting  a  great 
American,  one  who  time  and  again  has 
shown  wise  leadership  in  this  House — 
leadership  ba.sed  on  a  diverse  experience 
of  many,  many  years. 

Barratt  O'Hara  has  always  been  an 
eloquent  spokesman  for  what  was  In  our 
national  interest,  an  eloquent  spokesman 
for  programs  designed  to  bring  peace 
and  stability  to  the  world.  He  will  be 
sorely  missed  here. 

I,  for  one,  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to 
call  on  him  for  his  sage  advice  in  the 
future,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  better 
cope  with  the  problems  that  confront 
the  world. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  would  just  like 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  saying  that  we 
are  going  to  miss  you  very  much.  I  can 
think  of  no  one  who  has  served  this 
Congress  with  greater  conviction,  or  with 
a  deeper  dedication  to  true  idealism, 
than  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  or  one 
who  had  a  greater  love  for  his  country, 
and  perhaps  an  even  gi eater  love  for  the 


people  of  this  country,  than  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Having  served  10  years  on  the  .same 
committee  with  the  gentleman,  I  can 
truly  say  to  the  House  that  I  never  heard 
Barratt  O'Hara  say  an  unkind  word 
about  any  man  or  have  an  imkind 
thought  on  any  subject.  Barratt  OHara 
lived  w  ith  charity  and  hope  in  his  heart 
and  In  his  every  action.  He  enriched  tills 
Congress  with  his  service,  and  with  his 
career  of  dedicated  service  enriched  this 
country.  I  wish  him  well.  And  I  hope 
that  we  will  long  have  the  benefit  of  his 
coun.sel  and  the  pleasure  of  his  friend- 
ship. 

Tl^.e  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio. 

Mrs,  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  I 
thank  him  for  what  he  has  done  for  all 
of  us  on  the  committee.  He  lias  come 
thiough  with  an  idealism  every  so  often 
when  we  needed  it.  He  dreamed  dreams 
and  made  many  of  those  dreams  come 
true.  He  has  shown  liow,  as  one  goes 
along  In  life,  each  year  gets  better  than 
the  last.  He  has  something,  too,  that 
young  people  just  do  not  have,  that  the 
vorld  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Cliair- 
man,  I  thank  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELX.Y.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
congratulate  my  colleague  from  Illinois 
upon  his  memorable  address.  I  am  sure 
we  w ill  never  forget  it. 

The  gentleman's  reference  to  the  link- 
age between  yesterday,  today,  and  to- 
morrow, and  the  relevance  of  time  to  our 
Nation's  destiny  was  magnificently  ex- 
pressed. 

I  also  want  to  commend  our  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  Illinois  for  his 
enormous  contribution  to  the  foreign 
Ijolicy  of  the  United  States.  His  vision 
was  steady,  his  purpose  noble,  and  his 
stand  always  finn  and  courageous.  He 
has  made  his  mark  here  in  the  Congress 
and  in  the  United  Nations  where  he  rep- 
lesented  our  counto'  w ith  great  distinc- 
tion. I  know  that  all  of  his  colleagues 
will  miss  him  sorely  next  year. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the      ' 
swansong  of  the  gentleman  from   Illi- 
nois was  pure  poetry  today.  I  was  truly 
privileged  to  be  one  of  those  who  lis- 
tened to  the  swansong  of  the  gentleman. 

The  fact  that  among  39  or  more  na- 
tions In  Africa  not  one  is  under  Com- 
munist control  today  Is  a  tribute  not  so 
much  to  our  foreign  aid  program  as  it  Is 
to  the  chairman  of  the  great  Subcommit- 
tee on  Africa. 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Dllnois,  from 
Chicago. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  so 
happens  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
is  a  neighbor  of  mine  in  the  sense  that 
our  districts  are  adjoining,  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  district  he  now  represents  was 
once  part  of  my  Jurisdiction. 

I  would  like  to  tell  tlie  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  House  that,  at  home, 
the  gentleman  is  by  all  yardsticks  the 
most  respected  political  leader  in  the 
great  Chicago  metropolitan  area.  He  is 
respected  for  a  great  career  of  public 
service  also  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ment. 

I  share  with  and  join  in  the  statements 
made  here  this  afternoon  emphasizing 
the  great  leadership  displayed  by  the 
gentleman  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  He  has  displayed  a  great  dedica- 
tion in  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'ftARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  my  fellow 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  our 
leader. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I,  too,  wish  to  join  in  tribute  to  our 
great  friend,  who  I  regret  is  not  going  to 
be  with  us  next  year.  The  gentleman  has 
always  been  a  source  of  inspiration  to  sdl 
of  us  on  the  committee. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  referred 
to  a  unique  experience  we  had  together 
in  serving  as  delegates  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  in  1965.  I 
might  say  that  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois was  a  lively,  good-natured  and  valu- 
able addition  to  that  delegation.  It  was  a 
pleasure  and  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to 
me  to  see  the  gentleman  had  such  an  in- 
terest in  getting  around  as  vigorously  as 
he  did  there,  and  In  speaking  as  elo- 
quently as  he  always  does.  He  made  a 
very  real  contribution  to  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  our  country. 

We  shall  all  of  us  miss  him,  I  am  sure, 
when  we  no  longer  have  him  with  us. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  was  a  great  honor  to  serve  in  the 
United  Nations,  and  I  served  in  the  com- 
pany of  Congressman  Frelinghuysen 
whose  great  grandfather  was  Secretary 
of  State  when  I  was  born. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  to  the  minority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  my  native  State  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  was  about  to 
say  that  the  many  fine  attributes  and  as- 
sets the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  are 
based  on  the  fact  that  he  was  born  in  the 
great  State  of  Michigan.  But  despitf  the 
fact  that  he  left  us  and  became  a  resident 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  we  admire  what 
he  has  accomplished  and  his  many 
achievements  in  public  life,  and  we  wish 
him  well.  We  wish  him  the  very  best  in 
the  years  ahead.  I  have  enjoyed  our  fine 
friendship  and  hope  he  wiU  always  come 
to  see  his  many  admirers  who  know  of  his 
many  contributions  to  the  building  of  a 
better  world. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  would  feel  remiss 
in  my  obligation  to  the  committee  and  to 
tlie  gentleman  in  the  well  if  I  did  not 
add  my  voice  to  the  encomiums  which 
have  been  paid  m  connection  with  the 
gentleman's  service  on  our  committee. 
I  have  always  found  the  gentleman  a 
friend,  a  vei-y  able  citizen,  and  one  who 
has  always  upheld  the  Ideals  of  our  Na- 
tion, of  our  committee,  and  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  wish  the  gentleman  many,  many  long 
years  ahead,  and  I  wish  him  well. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chainnan,  anyone 
who  has  had  the  pleasure  and  Indeed  the 
distinction  of  serving  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  on  the  committee  and 
on  a  subcommittee — I  speak  particu- 
larly now  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Af- 
rica— knows  of  the  dedication  which  the 
gentleman  has  brought  to  his  ofSce. 
Anyone  so  serving  would  be  further 
aware  of  the  Impact  that  his  interest  in 
and  love  for  the  continent  of  Africa  has 
had  upon  the  development  of  the  na- 
tions of  that  continent. 

So,  like  so  many  others  who  have 
spoken  here  today,  let  me  express  my 
deep  affection  for  the  gentleman  and 
wish  him  well  in  many  years  ahead. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  should  like  to  briefly 
Include  in  my  remarks  the  accolades 
paid  to  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  Chicago. 

Some  many  years  ago  the  son  of  the 
gentleman  standing  in  the  well  as  a 
young  attorney  came  to  work  for  my 
father,  who  was  then  working  for  the 
Government,  and  they  developed  a  deep 
mutual  admiration  and  friendship.  I 
subsequently  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
his  dad,  Barratt  O'Hara,  for  the  first 
time  when  I  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  1956.  We  have  enjoyed  the  same  fine 
relationship  as  your  son  and  my  dad  did. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  We  have, 
Harold.  Your  father  was  a  wonderful, 
wonderful  man. 

Thank  you  all  so  much. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  IMr.  DerwinskiI. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  should  like  to 
make  an  inquiry,  to  see  whether  it  would 
be  in  order  to  amend  this  bill.  If  we 
called  it  the  Barratt  O'Hara  foreign  aid 
bill  I  think  It  would  pass  unanimously. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  If  I  may  comment, 
perhaps  If  we  reduced  the  figure  quite  a 
bit  it  might  have  a  better  chance  of  pass- 
ing, but  not  at  the  present  inflated.figure. 

In  the  spirit  of  good  will  prevailing 
this  afternoon,  may  I  remind  those  in 


the  Chamber  that  Dr.  Morgan,  our  dis- 
tinguished committee  chairman,  is  not 
only  a  great  Member  of  Congress  but 
also  one  of  the  finest  medical  men  of 
this  era.  If  I  were  suddenly  to  suffer  an 
ailment  here  in  the  well  of  the  House, 
knowing  there  are  a  number  of  doctors  In 
the  House  I  would  hope  the  first  doctor 
to  reach  my  side  would  be  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  since  I  hold  his  med- 
ical .skill  In  such  high  regard. 

However.  I  do  not  have  as  great  con- 
fidence in  the  AID  bill  which  he  sponsors. 
I  realize  that  this  is  an  obligation  and 
a  chore. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  The  gentleman  will 
have  to  admit  he  has  demonstrated  his 
surgical  skill  on  this  bill,  considering  it 
has  been  reduced  by  about  $600  million. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  That  Is  really  a 
minor  operation.  A  more  effective  sur- 
gery I  anticipate  Thursday,  when  we  will 
have  further  amendments  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  make,  if  I 
might.  Is  that  this  report,  which  we  have 
all  studied,  is  a  most  unusual  report.  In 
fact.  It  is  one  of  the  most  unusual  I  have 
noted  in  recent  years  coming  from  any 
major  committee.  For  example,  the  ma- 
jority refers  to  their  remarks  as  "justifi- 
cation." So.  In  order  to  be  convinced  and 
hoping  to  see  this  justification,  I  read 
through  it.  The  longer  I  read  through  the 
justification  the  more  convinced  I  be- 
came that  we  have  to  make  deeper  and 
more  lasting  cuts  in  this  bill. 

I  will  give  you  one  example  that  I  con- 
sider to  be  an  exaggeration  and  even  con- 
tradiction in  this  "justification."  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  attempts  to  exaggerate  or  to 
contradict,  because  that  Is  the  game. 
However.  I  do  feel  it  is  necessaiT  to  point 
out  these  contradictions  to  you. 

In  the  opening  paragraph  they  tell 
us  that  unless  this  bill  Is  approved  as 
presented  by  the  committee,  "substantial 
changes  would  be  necessary  not  only  In 
the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  but  also 
in  the  basic  objectives  toward  which  our 
foreign  policy  has  been  directed."  In 
other  words,  you  do  not  dare  gamble 
with  this  program  as  presented  or  chaos 
will  creep  Into  an  already  chaotic  for- 
eign affairs  situation. 

However,  other  arguments  for  justi- 
fication Include  the  point  that  of  20 
countries  that  could  qualify  for  devel- 
opment loans  only  13  will  receive  the 
development  loans;  of  40  countries  that 
might  qualify  for  technical  development 
grants,  only  33  will  receive  those.  Later 
on  the  committee  comments  that  of  the 
40  countries  that  could  qualify  for  mili- 
tary assistance  only  33  will  receive  such 
assistance.  In  other  words,  they  are  not 
fully  utilizing  the  program  that  they 
say  is  essential.  To  me  this  represents  a 
major  contradiction. 

I  also  note  a  statement — and  here 
again  I  quote — "that  foreign  aid  helps 
American  firms  establish  going  concerns 
abroad."  Then  it  goes  on  to  say  in  the 
committee  report  that  $4.5  billion  was 
returned  to  the  United  States  in  remitted 
profits  of  American  firms  overseas.  By 
implication  It  is  the  foreign  aid  biU  that 
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produced  tlus  $4.5  billion  in  profits.  Ac- 
tually it  is  not  that  at  all.  That  is  where 
the  great  exaggeration  comes  in.  The 
funds  that  flow  in  from  remitted  profits 
come  from  Japan  and  western  European 
coimtries,  a  few  thriving  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries,  and  Australia.  It  is  not 
from  the  countries  who  are  the  recipients 
of  this  aid  program.  I  am  plea.sed  to  see 
these  profits  returning.  But  I  believe  it  is 
an  exaggeration  for  the  majority  to  claim 
that  it  is  because  of  this  program. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Would  not  the  gen- 
tleman admit  that  the  Marshall  plan 
had  something  to  do  with  the  recovery  of 
Europe? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes. 

Mr.  MONAGAN  And  that  was  an  aid 
program. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Would  not  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  admit  that 
after  20  years  of  using  the  Marshall 
plan  era  to  justify  this  program  you 
ought  to  come  up  with  a  more  modern 
precedent  and  argument  for  it? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  The  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  Europe,  and  that  is  why  I  se- 
lected the  Marshall  plan. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  But  let  me  point  out 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  that  the  first  few  years  of  the 
Marshall  plan  were  the  only  period  in 
which  the  aid  program  fimctioned  in  ef- 
fective fashion.  That  is  why  you  have  to 
go  back  to  1947  to  justify  the  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  May  I  emphasize, 
this  entire  commentarj-  of  mine  is  in  the 
spirit  of  a  constructive  analysis  of  the 
justification  of  the  program. 

I  know,  for  example,  that  the  majority 
makes  a  great  point  to  say  that  the  AID 
program  is  needed — and  here  I  quote 
again — "to  support  countries  with  strong 
opposition  to  Peking  incursions  and 
Communist  activities.  "  I  looked  at  a  list 
of  some  of  the  recipients  which  include 
such  "stalwart"  anti-Communist  coun- 
tries as  Guinea.  Uganda,  where  they 
have  leftist  militar>'  dictatorships. 

At  another  point  the  justification  is 
to  expand  democracy.  I  could  go  on 
through  the  list  of  recipient  countries, 
and  you  will  find  a  great  number  that 
are  not  qualified  by  any  definition  of 
democracy. 

What  I  am  jwinting  out.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  the  justification  really  gives 
us  justification  for  a  reduction  of  the 
program.  I  note  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  referred  briefly  to 
the  argument  over  the  pipeline. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  advocate  the 
complete  termination  of  the  program. 
However,  by  using  those  funds  which  are 
already  in  the  pipeline,  I  can  foresee  the 
move  when  we  will  merely  authorize  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  contingency  fund, 
and  militaiT  assistance  and  then  draw 
on  the  pipeline  for  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
gram in  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida   IMr.  HaletI. 


Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
this  bill  as  I  have  opposed  every  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  bill  for  the 
last  16  years  for  this  program  since  I 
have  been  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  been  through- 
out the  years  I  have  been  In  the  Con- 
gress. I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  to  give 
away  more  billions  of  the  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars in  what  I  think  has  been  proven  to 
be  a  wasteful  and  futile  effort  to  buy 
the  friendship  of  other  nations. 

I  would  be  less  than  honest  if  I  did  not 
say  that  I  am  delighted  that  the  dili- 
gent members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  have  .seen  fit  to  bring  be- 
f<ire  us  the  smallest  authorization  bill 
in  the  history  of  this  exercise  in  dollar 
diplomacy.  And  I  would  also  be  le.ss  than 
lionest  if  I  d'd  not  say  that  I  hope,  even 
so,  that  this  bill  will  be  rejected  by 
the  House. 

But  as  a  realist,  I  recognize  that  out- 
right rejection  is  not  likely.  I  can,  never- 
theless, hope  that  the  House  in  its  wisdom 
will  make  a  still  further  reduction  in  the 
authorization  contained  in  the  pending 
bill — and  that  our  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  make  still  further  reductions 
in  the  actual  fimding  made  available  for 
the  foreign  aid  program. 

I  am  encouraged  to  believe  that  there 
is  strong  sentiment  in  the  House  in  fa- 
vor of  a  sweeping  reassessment  of  the 
whole  question  of  foreign  aid — a  reas- 
sessment of  both  Its  philosophy  and  its 
results.  I  hope  this  sentiment  will  pre- 
vail, because  there  can  be  no  question 
that  in  this  moment  when  our  national 
fiscal  position  has  become  literally  des- 
perate, we  must  find  ways  to  retrench. 

We  have  amassed  a  public  debt  that 
may  never  be  repaid,  but  on  which  mas- 
sive interest  charges  may  go  on  forever, 
as  we  continue  to  profligate  our  spending 
at  every  whipstitch.  We  have  enormous 
domestic  problems  facing  us,  and  are 
told  by  our  leaders  that  we  must  make 
enormous  appropriations  to  solve  them. 
We  have  a  tremendously  costly  war  going 
on  in  Vietnam.  And  our  dollar  is  threat- 
L-iied  in  world  financial  markets  as  in- 
flation at  home  becomes  a  grave  menace. 

Much  of  our  imfortunate  position  may 
be  attributed,  in  my  opmion,  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  past  quarter  century,  we 
liave  doled  out  billions  and  bUlions  of 
dollars  to  more  than  100  countries  in 
this  foreign  aid  program.  I  cannot  deny 
that  this  demonstration  of  American 
generosity  and  genius  to  produce  may 
have  had  some  positive  benefits  abroad. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  anj'one  can  deny 
that  because  those  programs  have  gone 
on  and  on  and  have  been  expanded  and 
expanded,  their  impact  on  the  American 
people  themselves,  on  our  national  econ- 
omy, has  approached  the  catastrophic. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  can  live,  in  good 
conscience,  in  a  world  in  which  there  is 
no  charity.  But  there  is  an  old  .saying, 
to  which  I  subscribe,  that  charity  should 
begin  at  home.  I  say  in  all  seriousness. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  the  condition  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  today,  we  must 
concentrate  our  cliaritable  efforts  toward 
solving  our  problems  at  home  and  stop 
tills  la\ish  distribution  of  our  fimds  to 
foreign  nations  in  a  dismal  effort  to  do 
the  impossible — that  is.  buy  friendship. 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  New  York   I  Mrs.  Kelly  1. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  distinguished  colleagues  to- 
day in  urging  the  approval  of  H  R.  15263, 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1968. 

Before  making  some  observations 
about  the  subject  matter  and  specific 
contents  of  this  bill.  I  would  like  to  pay 
my  per.sonal  compliments  to  the  di;;tin- 
guished  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  the  Honorable  Thomas  E. 
Morgan. 

For  months,  the  Forei.fiin  Aff.-iirs  Com- 
mittee, on  which  I  have  been  proud  to 
serve  as  a  member,  has  painstakingly 
l)ern  considering  this  legislation.  Chair- 
man Morgan  displayed  his  usual  patience 
and  courtesy  to  all  the  members  of  the 
committee,  as  well  as  to  the  public  and 
private  witnesses. 

He  listened  to  all  of  our  differences. 
giving  each  and  eveiy  one  the  opportu- 
nity to  voice  his  views,  to  ask  questions 
that  troubled  us.  and  to  propose  changes 
and  amendments  to  the  bill. 

Dr.  Morgan  has  been  and  is  a  great 
chairman.  I  have  enjoyed  serving  with 
him  on  the  committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  I  have  the  highct  resjject  for  him 
as  a  conscientious,  dedicated  public 
servant. 

I  v.ould  also  like  to  exjiress  our  regard 
and  appreciation  to  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs — the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  I  Mrs.  Bolton  1.  She 
has  provided  conscientious  and  enlight- 
ened leadership  on  issues  vital  to  the 
security  and  foreign  policy  of  our 
country. 

Now  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  brief 
comments  about  the  bill  before  us. 

Tlie  Foreign  A.ssistance  Act  of  1968, 
more  than  any  other  piece  of  legislation 
acted  upon  by  Congress,  embodies  the 
vision,  the  promise,  and  the  performance 
of  this  Nation  in  trying  to  .shape  a  better 
world  for  the  succeeding  generations. 

It  is,  without  question,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal instiimients  of  our  foreign  policy. 
Make  no  mistake,  self-defense  is  the  real 
objective.  Trade,  mllitarj-  power.  Public 
Law  480  are  other  instruments. 

Through  programs  initiated  under  this 
bill,  we  endeavor  to  build  a  community 
of  nations  which  will  be  able  to  live  in 
freedom  and  security,  and  devote  their 
efforts  to  the  fulfillment  of  their  people's 
aspirations. 

We  do  not  seek  these  goals  for  selfish 
reasons — even  though  nearly  all  of  the 
money  authorized  in  this  bill  will  be 
spent  in  the  United  States,  producing 
wages,  and  income,  and  even  profits  for 
the  American  people. 

We  seek  these  goals  because  we  know 
them  to  be  right — and  because  they  pro- 
vide the  only  acceptable  alternative  to  a 
world  beset  by  increasing  conflicts,  mov- 
ing slowly  but  inexorably  toward  a  global 
disaster. 

We  seek  them  because  we  owe  this  not 
only  to  ourselves  but  also — and  perhaps 
more  importantly — to  our  children. 

There  is  a  price,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  have  to  pay  for  principles,  and  for 
trying  to  advance  those  principles  in  a 
responsible  manner. 

This  applies  to  each  and  every  one  of 
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us  as  individuals — and  it  applies  also  to 
all  of  us  as  a  nation. 

During  tlie  current  fiscal  year,  we  will 
spend  more  than  $100  billion  on  wars — 
past,  present,  and  those  that  may  yet 
come.  These  expenditures — for  our  na- 
tional defense  budget,  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, the  cost  of  debt  interest  due  to  past 
wars,  and  veterans  benefits — will  account 
for  more  than  three-fourths  of  our  dis- 
posable tax  revenues. 

I  am,  of  course,  excluding  the  various 
trust  funds,  such  as  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  social  security,  which  are 
financed  through  special  arrangements. 

In  comparison,  how  little  will  we  spend 
on  all  other  Federal  programs. 

And  how  very  little  do  we  propose  to 
spend  in  order  to  stave  off  world  fam- 
ine— to  promote  literacy  and  basic  edu- 
cation— to  solve  the  problems  of  ill 
health — and  to  provide  some  measure  of 
security,  particularly  to  those  five  or  six 
countries  which  are  located  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China. 

The  total  amount  included  in  this  bill 
for  all  of  these  purposes  is  approximately 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product. 

I  wonder  what  business  could  buy  a 
decent  insurance  policy — much  less  try 
to  accomplish  something  for  the  future 
through  their  working  programs — for  so 
small  a  share  of  its  income? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  realizing  that  this  is  a  time 
of  trial  and  stress  in  our  own  country, 
has  chopped  off  $600  million  from  the 
President's  request  for  this  vital  foreign 
policy  program.  This  makes  it  the  small- 
est authorization  that  has  come  from 
our  committee  during  my  many  years  of 
service  with  that  group. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  House 
will  have  the  wisdom,  and  foresight,  to 
approve  this  authorization  in  its  present 
form. 

I  believe  strongly  that  the  times  de- 
mand it — and  that  to  do  any  less  would 
be  shortchanging  ourselves. 

Let  me  sound  this  warning.  The  world 
in  which  we  live  is  a  very  troubled  and 
a  very  dangerous  world. 

Tomorrow  or  a  month  from  now.  or  6 
months  from  now.  the  break  which  we 
have  been  waiting  for  may  come  in  the 
Vietnam  negotiations  and  a  just  peace 
may  finally  come  within  the  reach  of  the 
people  of  that  tragedy -torn  country. 

No  one  wants  this  more  than  I  do. 
I  want  peace  in  Vietnam  and  our  boys 
coming  home.  And  I  think  we  should 
continue  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  bring 
that  about. 

At  the  same  time.  I  try  not  to  deceive 
myself.  Wars  and  other  threats  to  our 
national  security,  will  not  cease  the  min- 
ute the  fighting  is  over  in  Vietnam. 

Look,  for  example,  at  the  Middle  East. 
Are  the  Soviet  Union's  activities  in  that 
area  designed  to  promote  peace?  No  one 
believes  that  or  in  Berlin,  Pakistan.  India 
or  Thailand? 

And  have  the  Communists'  goals 
changed  elsewhere?  Are  they  content  to 
let  the  free  countries  alone,  and  stop 
brewing  trouble,  and  subversion,  where- 
cver  they  can? 

I  have  seen  no  evidence  of  such  a 
change  of  heart  on  their  part. 

I  say  again,  this  bill  is  vital  to  our  na- 


tional security.  And  the  price  tag  on  it 
is  not  unreasonable.  It  is  down  $2.3 
billion. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  voted  more 
than  $6  billion  dollars  for  our  farm  pro- 
grams— to  help  our  farmers.  There  was 
very  little  argument  about  that  legisla- 
tion. But  what  good  will  all  of  those  farm 
programs  be  if  there  is  no  security  in 
this  world,  and  if  we  have  to  gear  up 
even  higher  defense  expenditures? 

I  ask  all  of  you :  Let  us  act  responsibly 
on  this  legislation.  I  again  urge  the  ap- 
proval of  H.R.  15263  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mi-s.  KELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chai:TTian.  I  should  like  to  com- 
pliment the  gentlewoman  for  her  state- 
ment. If  I  may.  I  would  like  also  to  ex- 
press the  regret  that  she  too  will  not  be 
back  with  us  next  year.  She  has  been  a 
very  valuable  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. We  have  all  especially  appreciated 
her  leadership  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe,  so  for  a  variety  of  reasons  we 
shall  miss  her. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
veiT  much,  but  I  say  at  this  point  do 
not  count  me  out  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  KELI.Y.  I  yield  to  my  Chairman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  help- 
tul  contribution  .just  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  New  York 
IMrs.  Kelly]  and  to  express  my  deep 
regret  that  she  will  not  be  with  us  next 
year. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  gentlewoman 
has  been  one  of  the  most  valuable  mem- 
bers of  our  committee,  and  in  her  long 
service  on  the  committee  she  has  al- 
ways been  of  great  help  to  me  in  work- 
ing for  the  success  of  the  committee's 
legislative  program.  As  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Eu- 
rope, she  has  rendered  invaluable  serv- 
ice to  our  Nation  and  the  cause  of  world 
peace.  In  whatever  career  she  may  choose 
to  follow  next  year,  I  hope  that  her  wise 
counsel  and  help  will  still  be  available 
to  us  and  that  we  may  frequently  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  here  in  the 
Capitol. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  glad  to  hear  that  the  gentlewoman 
is  not  counting  herself  out.  We  are  hope- 
ful that  she  will  be  successful  in  her 
intentions. 

Should  she  not  be  with  us  next  year, 
however,  the  loss  will  be  ours. 

The  gentlewoman  has  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  mutual  security,  and  of 
close  cooperation  with  free  nations  ev- 
erywhere. She  has  been  an  advocate  of  a 
forward-looking,  positive  foreign  policy. 

I  may  add  that  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  has  left  her  mark  on  the  for- 
eign policy  of  this  Nation  by  being  among 
the  initiators  and  active  supporters  of 
such  vital  measures  as  the  Mutual  Se- 


curity Act,  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  the 
Arms  Control  Act,  and  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act. 

Further,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Europe,  she  has  influenced  the 
course  of  our  countr>''s  relations  with 
Europe  through  her  strong  support  of 
NATO,  and  her  espousal  of  a  positive 
approach  to  Eastern  Europe. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, that  it  was  under  his  leadership 
on  the  committee  on  which  I  first  ser\'ed. 
that  I  learned  the  many  good  features  of 
those  bills. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  speak,  not  entirely,  but  partly  just  as 
a  woman,  to  say  that  our  friend  in  the 
well  has  done  something  for  women  in 
this  Congress  that  needed  to  be  done  and 
which  we  shall  never  forget. 

No  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  has  done  his  homework  the 
way  Edna  Kelly  has.  She  has  the  repu- 
tation abroad  of  knowing  more  about 
foreign  politics  than  any  other  American 
who  goes  over  there. 

I  want  to  thank  you.  Edna,  very  much, 
as  a  woman  and  a  Member  of  this  House 
of  Representatives  for  what  you  have 
stood  for  in  this  House — and  for  what 
you  always  will  stand  for  in  our  liearts. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  distingiiished  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  with- 
out expressing  any  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  gentlewoman  will  be  here  next 
year — and  I  may  say  that  I  do  have  an 
opinion — may  I  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  services  of  the  gentlewoman  to 
the  United  States  and  particularly  for 
the  manner  in  which  she  has  carried  on 
and  led  the  activities  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Europe. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  on  that 
.subcommittee  for  several  years.  In  that 
time  it  has  been  a  fascinating  experi- 
ence— because  of  the  problems  we  have 
reviewed — because  of  the  subjects  we 
have  discussed  and  because  of  the  people 
who  have  appeared  as  witnesses  before 
that  committee. 

This  is  all  due  to  the  thought  and  fore- 
sight of  the  gentlewoman  from  New- 
York  IMrs.  KellyJ  and  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  her  for  that. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  and  to 
all  my  colleagues  that  it  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  sen-e  on  the  committee  and 
it  has  been  a  great  experience. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I. 
too.  want  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York.  I  am  certain  that  the  gentle- 
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woman's  service  will  continue  in  what- 
ever field  she  chooses  to  continue  her 
good  work. 

In  that  context.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my 
admiration  for  the  gentlelady's  com- 
petence and  dedication  and  for  the  way 
in  which  she  lias  enriched  the  Congress. 

As  one  who  has  served  under  her  lead- 
ership on  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe 
for  10  years.  I  can  say  that  no  one  has 
made  a  greater  contribution  to  studying 
in  depth  the  friendship  and  the  prob- 
lems that  liave  existed  between  the  Eu- 
ropean Continent  and  the  United  States. 

Tlie  record  is  complete  of  the  studies 
that  she  has  instituted  and  carried  out. 

I  think  no  one  has  been  more  encour- 
aging to  the  younger  members  on  the 
committee,  in  allowing  them  to  shoulder 
responsibilities  and  to  develop  their  skills 
and  talents  in  the  interest  of  our  coun- 
trj'.  Her  guidance  and  leadership  has 
proven  invaluable. 

Mrs.  KELLY  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  I  know 
that  my  colleague  will  ca-ry  on  the  good 
work. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia  [Mr.  MailliardI. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all,  may  I  add  my  voice  to  those  who 
have  expressed  their  affection  and  ad- 
miration for  our  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

We  shall  deeply  miss  him  and  I  hope 
we  will  have  the  advantage  of  his  advice 
and  coimsel  even  though  he  may  no 
longer  be  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  GROVER.  May  I  also  express  my 
admiration  for  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, with  whom  many  of  us  have  spent 
many  entertaining  and  informative  hours 
listening  to  the  wonderful  tales  he  .spins. 
He  is  a  great  man. 

Also  as  a  member  of  the  New  York 
delegation,  let  me  say  that  we  are  very, 
very  proud  of  the  gentlewoman  who  was 
Just  in  the  well.  I  think  I  speak  for  the 
entire  delegation  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  do  not  know  pre- 
cisely what  the  plans  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  might  be.  What- 
ever they  are.  I  wish  her  the  greatest 
success.  If  she  has  not  thought  of  it.  I 
would  suggest  that  she  might  renew  her 
highly  successful  activities  as  a  dele- 
gate  to  the  United   Nations. 

Mr.  O  HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  I  merely  wish 
to  say  that  I  would  not  want  to  be  in 
Congress  without  a  Kelly  liere.  also. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  While  I  am  at  It, 
while  I  do  not  see  the  gentleman  at  the 
moment  in  the  House,  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  serving  on  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs  Subcommittee  under  the  dis- 
tinguished chairmanship  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama,  who  will  not  be  with 
lis  next  year.  I  would  like  the  Record 
to  show  that  I  have  great  admiration  and 
affection  for  him,  and  have  Indeed  en- 


joyed working  with  him  In  this  very  im- 
portant area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  foreign  aid  legis- 
lation has  had  my  support  in  the  past,  I 
rarely  have  taken  part  in  the  annual 
debates  And  I  would  not  do  so  today,  if 
I  did  not  believe  that  the  growing  mis- 
conceptions over  foreign  aid  were  threat- 
ening the  vcrj'  heart  of  our  foreign  policy 
.st  ructure. 

I  believe  that  the  foreign  aid  bill  is  in 
trouble  partly  because  it  has  been  mis- 
labeled. If  we  had  retained  the  old  title 
of  ■Mutual  Security. "  the  so-called  for- 
eign aid  inograms  would  be  less  prone 
to  the  misunderstandings  which  are  pres- 
ent today.  The  present  title  of  Foreign 
A.ssistance'  has  led  to  false  implications 
of  giveaway,  handout,  and  charity. 
Foreign  aid  is  none  of  those  things  at  all. 
It  is  founded  purely  and  simply  on  the 
requirements  of  our  own  security  and 
the  mutuality  of  our  interests  with  other 
nations  of  the  free  world. 

All  of  us  in  the  Government  must  share 
.«;ome  of  the  blame  for  the  program's 
lack  of  popularity.  We  simplv  have  not 
done  enough  to  inform  the  public  that  it 
is  an  essential  security  investment,  in- 
stead of  a  handout  or  soft  loan  by  a 
wealthy  nation  to  its  le.ss  fortimate 
neighbois.  I  am  afraid  that  over  the  years 
the  Government's  attempts  to  gain  sup- 
port for  the  program  have  overempha- 
sized appeals  to  the  generosity  of  the 
American  people.  Now  that  we  are  faced 
with  moimting  budget  deficits  and  the 
dollar  drain,  it  is  only  natural  to  select 
foreign  aid  as  one  charity  that  can  be 
curtailed  or  even  eliminated  until  our 
own  economic  environment  improves. 

If  foreign  aid  were  charity,  this  would 
be  soimd  reasoning.  But  we  know  that 
these  programs  are  not  charity ;  that  they 
are.  in  fact,  vital  elements  in  our  stra- 
tegic foreign  operations.  We  recognize 
that  the  countless  millions  in  the  world 
who  live  in  poverty  and  hunger  must 
have  rapid,  evolutionary  growth  if  they 
are  not  to  be  plagued  by  the  ills  of  com- 
munism, totalitarianism,  and  other 
forms  of  political  fanaticism.  We  know 
that  our  adversaries  seek  and  work  for 
revolutionarj-  turmoil  among  the  peoples 
of  the  underdeveloped  nations  so  as  to 
impose  their  own  systems  and  controls. 
And  we  know  what  the  spread  of  totali- 
tarianism means  to  us  and  the  rest  of 
the  free  world  in  terms  of  our  present 
and  future  seciu-ity. 

The  so-called  foreign  aid  programs  are 
a  viUl  tool  in  our  efforts  to  .seek  political 
stability  in  the  world.  We  are  not  seeking 
to  buy  good  will.  We  are  naturally  glad  to 
have  it  when  we  can.  but  our  aim  is  to 
achieve  the  kind  of  world  in  which  we 
can  prosf)er  as  a  strong  and  free  people. 

This  bill  represents  the  committees 
best  efforts  to  reevaluate  the  programs 
in  the  light  of  our  changing  fiscal  re- 
quirements and  our  continuing  security 
needs.  The  authorization  request  was 
the  lowest  ever  and  the  committee  has 
cut  that  request  by  another  $600  million. 
I  don't  believe  that  we  can  afford  to 
lower  it  any  further.  To  go  beyond  that 
by  canceling  or  even  calling  a  mora- 
torium on  our  aid  programs  would  seri- 
ously weaken  our  entire  foreign  policy 
structure  and  encourage  our  adversaries 


to  move  into  the  vacuum.  And  attempt- 
ing to  rebuild  our  programs  later  would 
be  infinitely  more  difficult  and  expensive. 

I  would  hope  that  a  greater  effort  will 
be  made  next  year  to  cast  the  so-called 
foreign  aid  program  in  its  proper  light. 
But  today,  let  us  brush  aside  the  mis- 
labeling and  distortions.  Let  us  support 
this  bill  for  what  it  is:  An  important  in- 
strument in  our  vital  efforts  to  protect 
our  own  long-range  welfare  and  .security. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  I  Mr.  KeeI. 

Mr.  KEE  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  I  Mr.  Morgan  I 
for  his  devotion  to  duty — his  responsi- 
bility in  bringing  to  the  floor  for  consid- 
eration this  afternoon  H.R.  15263,  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1968. 

I  fully  and  completely  support  this  es- 
sential legislation  as  reported  by  the 
committee. 

The  late  Dr.  Eaton  of  New  Jersey,  a 
distinguished  Republican  and  chairman 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
was  the  floor  manager  when  foreign  aid 
was  originally  enacted. 

He  was  ably  assisted  by  the  late  chair- 
man, Sol  Bloom,  of  New  York,  and  my 
late  father.  John  Kee.  who  also  ser\ed  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  cooperated 
as  a  team  in  this  successful  effort  for  the 
benefit  of  our  Nation — or  country. 

Also,  the  former  chairman.  Mr.  Robert 
Chiperfield.  of  Illinois,  a  distinguished 
Republican,  .supported  foreign  aid. 

This  is  a  nonparti-sian  problem  of 
urgent  concern  to  all  of  us. 

Therefore.  I  have  a  warm  personal  in- 
terest, as  well  as  a  deep  conviction  to  con- 
tribute my  humble  efforts  in  a  construc- 
tive manner  to  help  obtain  favorable  ac- 
tion. 

While  the  primarj'  objective  of  foreign 
aid  has  been  to  help  create  a  peaceful 
and  prosperous  world,  other  considera- 
tions are  \  ital  to  the  security  of  our  own 
American  citizens. 

While  the  essential  task  of  foreign  as- 
sistance must  be  to  set  in  motion  circum- 
stances which  will  help  eliminate  those 
conditions  under  which  commimism  best 
breeds — poverty,  ignorance,  illiteracy. 
unstable  political  institutions  and  little 
or  no  economic  development — we  must 
al.so  recognize  what  it  does  lor  the  United 
States. 

The  fundamental  political  judgment 
facing  the  United  States  is  what  kind  of 
a  world  do  we  want  for  ourselves  nnd  for 
our  children?  Do  we  want  that  kind  of 
world  enough  to  pursue  the  policies  and 
to  take  the  actions  necessary  to  achieve 
such  a  world?  Do  we  want  to  encouiage 
and  support  the  development  of  the  larg- 
est free  world  possible  so  that  in  Latin 
America.  Africa.  Asia,  and  most  nations 
will  want  to  grow  and  prosper  outside  the 
Communist  system?  Are  we  willing  to 
continue  this  extra  step  of  responsibility? 

Since  the  answer  to  these  questions 
are  in  the  affirmative,  it  naturally  fol- 
lows that  the  policies  of  the  United  States 
must  be  continued  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  these  goals. 

Today,  we  do  have  American  person- 
nel— our    own    flesh    and    blood — along 
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with  personnel  of  friendly  nations— giv- 
ing their  lives  every  day  to  preserve 
freedom. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  foreign  aid  bill  is 
a  fundamental  tool  in  the  effort  to  create 
a  peaceful,  prosperous,  and  free  world. 
For.  if  we  do  not  establish  a  climate  in 
which  free  institutions  can  develop,  then 
we  shall  surely  see  a  world  in  which 
those  who  need  help  will  turn  to  those 
whose  entire  way  of  life  is  alien  to  our 
own.  We  cannot — we  must  not — become 
isolated  from  that  great  portion  of  the 
world  in  which  the  history  of  the  next 
century  is  being  written. 

Nor  can  we  afford  to  lose  siaht  of  the 
fact  that  a  halt  in  foreign  aid  would  have 
dire  consequences  on  the  domestic  econ- 
omy. 

Some  economists  estimate  that  SI  bil- 
lion worth  of  aid  provides  jobs  for  500,000 
Americans  throughout  the  domestic 
economy.  If  one  calculates  this  on  the 
basis  of  a  40-hour  week,  at  the  hourly 
rate  of  tl.75,  it  adds  up  to  over  $1.7  bil- 
lion annually.  This  is  what  a  morato- 
rium on  foreign  aid  would  accomplish — 
lower  Income  earnings  by  the  U.S. 
worker.  This  means  le.ss  purchasing 
power. 

There  are  other  implications.  A  mora- 
torium on  foreign  aid  will  disrupt  the 
military  assistance  program  throughout 
the  world.  What  money  there  is  in  the 
pipeline  for  military  assistance  is  already 
committed.  A  moratorium  would  not 
allow  for  the  anticipated  needs  of  our 
allies,  especially  those  on  the  periphei-y 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China. 

This  is  not  reasonable.  We  are  spend- 
ing billions  of  dollars  on  our  own  de- 
fense— yet  we  begrudge  S390  million,  as 
reported  by  the  committee,  in  military 
assistance  to  our  friends  and  allies  which 
would  assist  them  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  same  enemy  and  the  same 
threat. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  only  briefly  dis- 
cussed some  of  the  political,  economic, 
and  military  consequences  to  the  United 
States  of  a  moratorium  on  foreign  aid. 
We  must  think  seriously  about  this  prob- 
lem; for,  in  the  final  analysis,  a  mora- 
torium on  foreign  aid  could  well  be  a 
premeditated  national  disaster  both  in- 
ternally and  externally.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  be  penny-wise  and  pound- foolish. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  plead  with 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  approve 
the  measure  as  reported  so  the  world 
will  know  that  America  is  resolved  to  do 
its  part  to  insure  a  p)eaceful  world  in 
the  most  reasonable  manner  possible. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Farbstein  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
stand  up  in  behalf  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill  because  I  have  a  high  regard  for 
the  self-interest  of  the  United  States. 
I  make  no  plea  to  this  body  to  be  chari- 
table. I  ask  my  colleagues  only  to  be  fore- 
sighted.  For  I  believe  tliat  foresight  re- 


quires us  to  spend  some  of  our  enormous 
wealth  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
the  less  developed  nations. 

As  a  nation,  we  cannot  live  surrounded 
by  high  walls,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  are 
members  of  the  world.  The  day  is  long 
since  pa.st  when  the  well-being  of  dis- 
tant Africans  or  Asians  was  of  no  im- 
portance to  us.  The  present  may  belong 
chiefly  to  us.  but  the  future  belongs  both 
to  us  and  to  them.  And  as  long  as  we 
are  destined  to  share  the  future,  we  must 
make  our  contribution  to  assuring  its 
liantiuillity. 

We  are  already  enp.aged  in  one  griev- 
ous war  in  the  undeveloped  world.  Viet- 
nam has  bled  us  severely  for  several 
years.  Not  long  ago,  we  came  close  to 
involvement  in  a  war  in  the  Congo.  Tliere 
is  a  civil  war  today  in  Nigeria,  which 
could  well  spill  over  its  current  confines. 
We  can  no  longer  delude  ourselves  into 
thinking  we  can  ignore  conditions  on  re- 
moio  continents. 

The  President  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Chairman,  has  pledged  $1  billion  in 
Amorican  funds  for  the  development  of 
the  Mekong  Delta,  if  only  the  terrible 
war  in  Vietnam  is  brought  to  an  end. 
Tliat  war  currently  costs  us  $2.5  billion 
a  month.  Obviously,  a  $1  billion  Mekong 
Delta  fund  would  be  a  bargain.  I  say  to 
you  today  that  the  $1  billion  spent  10 
years  ago  would  probably  have  avoided 
the  war  today,  saved  20.000  American 
lives  and.  perhaps.  $100  billion  in  ex- 
penditures. Surely,  that  money  would 
liave  been  well  spent. 

It  is  within  this  framework  that  I 
ask  you  today  to  consider  foreign  aid. 
I  am  not  asking  you  to  vote  a  charitable 
contribution  but  to  vote  for  world 
stability.  Communists  benefit  by  suffer- 
ing and  chaos.  We  benefit  by  decent  liv- 
ing conditions  and  stable  societies.  I 
warn  you  solemnly  that  we  will  spend 
100  times  over,  as  we  have  in  Vietnam, 
if  we  take  the  expedient  way  out  and 
reject  the  modest  requests  that  the  com- 
mittee asks  of  us  today. 

Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  other  industrialized 
nations  imderstand  this  problem.  We  are 
not  the  only  country  contributing  to  the 
underdeveloped  world.  We  sometimes 
tend  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  our 
disinterestedness  on  our  virtue.  But 
other  industralizcd  states  sometimes  see 
the  future  more  clearly  than  we  do.  and 
respond  to  it  more  generously. 

I  cite  for  your  information,  from  an 
official  report  of  a  United  Nations  agency, 
that  the  United  States  is  in  10th  place 
among  the  nations  in  the  world  in  dedi- 
cating a  share  of  its  gross  national  prod- 
uct to  the  assistance  of  the  poor  nations. 

The  United  Nations  has  set  an  official 
goal  of  1  percent  as  the  contribution 
of  the  rich  nations  to  international  de- 
velopment. In  recent  years  the  United 
States  has  fallen  far  short  of  that  goal. 
I  might  add  that  we  are  talking  now 
not  simply  of  foreign  aid  but  also  of 
loans,  investment,  and  reinvested  profits. 
Counting  every  dollar  in  the.se  cate- 
gories, our  contribution  is  only  seven- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product.  And  let  me  add  further  that 
our  Government  requires  that  almost  all 
of  that  money  be  spent  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  United  States. 


So  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves,  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  the  belief  that  we  are 
sitting  here  dispensing  our  wealth  in  a 
fashion  that  is  unique  or  even  particu- 
larly openhanded.  France  contributes 
almost  twice  as  great  a  proportion  of  its 
GNP  as  we  do  and  the  Netherlands  con- 
tributes 50  percent  more.  These  countries 
should  be  thanked  by  us  as  well  as  by  the 
less  develoiied  lands,  because  their  lielp 
forestalls  anarchy  and  chaos,  which  can 
only  cost  us  most  heavily  in  the  long  run. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  then,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  contemplate  the  dividends  that 
foreign  aid  can  bring  us.  It  will  not  bring 
us  an  immediate  return  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  will  strengthen  American 
society  s  security  in  the  world.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  tiie  foreign  aid  bill, 
as  a  downpayment  on  our  safety. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin 1  Mr.  Thomson!. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wiscon.sin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  should  like  to  put  the 
amount  of  foreign  aid  in  a  little  different 
context  from  that  ased  by  the  members 
of  the  majority  and  in  fact  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

When  the  Secrctai-y  of  State  appeared 
i)efore  the  committee,  I  asked  Mr.  Rusk 
to  put  into  the  record  what  the  total  free 
world  gross  national  product  is  and  then 
the  gross  national  product  for  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  then  to  add  the 
items  which  he  considered  as  part  of 
America's  foreign  aid. 

He  gave  me  these  figures.  Tlie  AID 
bill.  $2,141  million;  food  for  peace.  $1.- 
523  million:  Peace  Coips,  $108  million: 
Inter- American  Development  Bank.  $300 
million:  International  Development  As- 
sociation. $104  million:  for  a  total  of  $4,- 
176  million. 

Relating  the  $4,176  milhon  to  the  U.S. 
gross  national  product  of  $743  billion,  our 
contribution  to  foreign  aid  is  0.511,  or 
just  about  one-half  of  1  i^ercent  of  our 
gro.ss  national  product. 

Now.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  fair  way 
to  describe  the  contribution  America 
makes. 

No  other  appropriation  is  described  in 
terms  relating  to  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. We  do  not  talk  about  our  aid  to  edu- 
cation in  terms  of  GNP  or  our  war  on 
poverty  in  terms  of  GNP.  We  do  not  talk 
about  our  effort  in  Vietnam  in  terms  of 
GNP.  We  talk  about  it  in  percentages  of 
what  we  have  in  the  bank  or  in  the  U.S. 
Tieasiiry  to  pay  the  bills. 

That  is  why  I  got  the  figures  from  the 
Secretary  of  State.  I  called  the  Treasury 
Department  and  asked  them  to  give  me 
some  statistics  on  foreign  aid  as  percent- 
ages of  budget  receipts  of  this  coimtry 
which  are  not  earmarked  for  such  pur- 
poses as  unemployment  compensation  or 
social  security,  the  highway  trust  fund, 
or  that  type  of  income  but  which  are 
budget  receipts  which  are  available  for 
use  and  for  appropriation  by  the  Con- 
gress. They  gave  me  these  two  interesting 
figures. 

In  1966  the  total  budget  receipts,  ac- 
cording to  the  TreasiuT  Department 
were  $104.73  billion.  The  total  expendi- 
tures for  the  foreign  aid  categories  listed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  were  $4.61  bil- 
lion. The  percentage  is  4.4  percent.  So  we 
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are  spending  for  foreign  aid  4.4  percent 
of  aU  the  money  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment takes  in. 

In  1968  they  gave  me  these  figures.  The 
total  budget  receipts  were  $113.21  billion, 
which  are  not  earmarked  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  total  expenditures  were  $4.93 
billion  or  an  expenditure  ratio  of  4  3  per- 
cent. So  in  that  year  we  were  spending 
more  than  4  percent  of  all  the  money 
that  we  took  in.  And,  incidentally,  a  lot 
of  that  was  borrowed  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  this 
related.  Instead  of  poor  mouthing  the 
American  people  by  saying  that  we  only 
spend  one-half  of  1  peixent  of  our  gross 
national  product,  why  do  we  not  say,  in- 
stead, that  we  are  spending  more  than  4 
percent  and  approaching  5  percent  ivnd 
then  see  whether  people  want  to  give  for 
mutual  assistance  or  aid  or  whatever  you 
want  to  call  it.  more  than  5  percent  of  all 
the  money  taken  in  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Not  at 
this  moment.  You  can  get  some  time  on 
your  side. 

I  would  like  to  say  one  thing  in  behalf 
of  this  bill.  Many  people  for  years  have 
criticized  the  foreign-aid  program  be- 
cause of  the  waste  and  inefficiency  of  the 
administration  of  this  program  which 
permitted  foreign  countries  in  the  com- 
modity program  to  buy  commodities 
which  were  luxury  items  or  which  were 
ineligible  and  illegal  for  payment  out  of 
American  tax  moneys.  I  have  sought  for 
years  to  stop  the  sale  of  such  things  as 
Metrecal  and  eye  shadow  and  lipstick 
and  deodorants  and  white  sidewall  tires, 
but  I  have  been  ridiculed  by  some  of 
these  people  who  rise  on  the  majority 
side  to  depi-ecate  the  efforts  to  stop  this 
kind  of  waste  of  American  taxpayers' 
money. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  They 
say  to  me.  "Oh.  well,  we  told  you  about 
that."  However,  they  did  not  do  it,  be- 
cause I  had  to  go  down  to  the  agency  and 
have  the  auditors  pick  it  out.  So  I  tried 
to  work  through  the  Inspector  Genei-al. 
An  amendment  was  adopted,  which  I 
proposed  2  years  ago,  which  gave  the 
Inspector  General  greater  authority  to 
pick  up  on  the  use  of  American  taxpay- 
ers' money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
pentlemar   has  expired. 

Mr.  AEiAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I 
thought  that  might  eliminate  the  waste 
in  this  program  and  in  the  purchase  of 
luxury  items,  but  the  trouble  is  that 
the  Inspector  General  makes  a  post- 
audit  after  the  bills  have  been  paid  and 
the  money  has  been  used.  The  Inspec- 
tor General  brought  to  the  attention  of 
this  House  and  the  Congress  the  fact 
that  we  were  still  spending  money  to 
buy  such  things  as  sherry  wine.  A  total 
of  S34.000  worth  of  sherry  wine  was 
bought  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Caviar,  cocktail  glasses,  cocktail  napkins, 
colored  bathroom  fixtures,  color  tele- 
vision sets,  in  a  country  that  needs  pro- 


teins and  vitamins  and  carbohydrates. 
We  are  still  buying  sheiTy  wine. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  they  propose  to 
do  that,  and  the  committee  in  its  wis- 
dom fovmd^ — and  I  think  under  the  pres- 
sure of  an  aroused  American  public. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  .states  at  page 
10  thereof  in  sub.section  'fi: 

No  lunds  ,'nithorized  lo  be  made  available 
to  carry  out  Part  I  of  this  Act  shall  be  used 
under  any  commodity  import  program  to 
make  jiny  payment  to  a  supplier  unle.ss  the 
supplier  har  certified  to  the  agency  primarily 
responsible  lor  ndministering  such  Part  I, 
iuch  information  as  such  agency  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe,  including  but  not  lini- 
it.e<]  to,  a  description  of  the  commodity  sup- 
plied by  him  and  its  condition,  .and.  on  the 
basis  of  such  information  such  agency  shall 
have  approved  such  commodity  a.s  eligible 
and   siulable    for   financing   under   this  Act. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  this  is  the  first  time  in 
20  years  that  we  have  had  a  chance  lo 
determine  the  .soiuce  into  which  the  tax 
dollars  are  going  as  opposed  to  those 
which  are  going  to  consumer  items 

And.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  bill  is 
pas.sed — if  it  is  passed — in  .-ny  opinion 
this  will  represent  a  very  .salutary  por- 
tion of  the  items  contained  in  thu-  legis- 
lation for  which  funds  may  be  exper.ded. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  yietd 
lo  the  pentleman. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  it  should  be  made  clear  that  the 
allegations  of  wrongdoing  were  not  aimed 
at  Americans  administering  this  pro- 
gram I  think  that  they  have  tried  their 
best  to  properly  administer  this  under- 
taking. 

I  do  want  to  ask  these  questions  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin: 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  the  Committee 
whether  or  not  the  US  Government  lost 
any  money  because  of  the  fact  that  some 
ineligible  it«ms  were  sold  to  .some  of  these 
underdeveloped  countries? 

Is  it  not  true  that  our  Government  re- 
couped the  cost  of  all  of  those  items 
shipped  to  the  Dominican  Republic? 

Is  it  not  also  true  that  with  respect 
to  Vietnam,  $6.2  million  of  U.S.  claims 
has  been  paid.  $1.2  million  are  in  the 
process  of  payment,  and  the  remaining 
$500,000  is  still  under  review? 

Is  it  not  true,  aLso,  that  preaudit  pro- 
cedures involved  in  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  were  in- 
;  tituted  by  AID  some  time  ago  and  are 
presently  in  effect?  In  other  words,  the 
procedures  in  which  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  interested  are  being  en- 
forced right  now,  without  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr  THOMSON  of  Wiscon.sin.  No:  it  is 
not  true  at  all.  and  I  shall  bring  the 
figures  in  tomorrow.  I  did  not  think  I 
would  need  them  here  today,  but  I  will 
iiave  them  here  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  that  with  respect 
to  any  wine  which  has  been  purchased 
and  with  respect  to  these  other  things, 
sometimes  they  pay  us.  But  if  they  do  pay 
us,  they  do  not  use  the  money  lo  feed 
the  hungry  and.  even  if  they  do  pay 
us  the  money  back,  the  money  that  they 
can  ill  afford  to  spend  for  that  purpose, 
we  have  filed  claims  for  it.  I  have  been 
looking  into  this  for  a  nerlod  of  many 


years  and  even  in  India,  which  is  a  great 
coimtry  and  which  some  people  seem 
to  think  is  our  friend,  they  owe  us  $12 
million  today  which  has  been  expended 
for  these  items,  luxury  items,  and  I  shall 
bring  with  me  tomorrow  a  record  of  these 
items. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  such  resti- 
tution is  made,  we  do  not  get  our  money 
back  in  dollars.  It  is  usually  recouped 
in  the  form  of  lupees  which  they  can 
afford  lo  spend  for  that  purpo.se. 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  pentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia  I  Mr.  DowNrNGi. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  dur- 
ing my  10  years  in  the  Congress,  I  have 
voted  for  our  foreign  aid  programs,  but 
I  assure  you  it  was  with  great  reluctance. 
I  have  al.so  voted  for  every  cut  that  had 
any  reasonableness  at  all. 

I  have  constrained  my  desire  lo  vote 
against  the  entire  program  because  I 
.sincerely  believe  that  if  a  negative  vote 
prevailed  and  all  foi-eign  aid  was  sud- 
denly shut  off,  It  would  be  cataclysmic. 

Some  governments  would  topple  into 
the  hands  of  communism  and  an  open 
invitation  would  be  extended  to  the  So- 
\'iets  to  occupy  any  and  every  strategic 
country  they  may  desire. 

I  have  almost  reached  the  point  of 
saturation  with  the  obvious  waste,  cor- 
ruption, bribery,  and  mis-  and  malman- 
agement of  the  AID  program.  These  have 
all  been  cited  In  the  news  media  and  I  am 
siu-e  that  only  the  surface  has  been  ex- 
posed. 

What  has  appalled  me  is  that  up  to 
now.  the  AID  program  had  no  provisions 
for  any  surveillance  over  the  distribution 
of  our  largesse.  Our  only  means  of  con- 
trol apparently  comes  from  a  poslaudit 
which,  of  necessity,  is  so  long  delayed 
that  the  culprits  involved  are  beyond  the 
juri.sdiction  of  the  law. 

I  have  noted  with  interest  that  AID 
Administrator.  Mr.  William  S.  Gaud,  is 
now  aware  of  the  problem  and  has  taken 
some  administrative  steps  for  advance 
.screening  of  commercial  transactions 
financed  by  AID.  This  is  an  excellent 
move  but  it  is  not  enough. 

Waste  and  corruption  seems  to  run 
rampant  in  this  program  particularly  in 
Vietnam.  But  the  most  shocking  thing  of 
all  is  that  this  evil  has  been  condoned 
by  some  scholars  in  the  administration.  I 
have  been  told,  on  good  authority,  that 
■'without  American  money,  guns,  food, 
medicine,  and  .supplies,  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  world  have  a  hard  lime 
surviving."  Thiis  is  a  sorry  slate  of  affairs. 

These  disclosures  have  revealed  that 
AID  has  been  i-elying  on  conventional 
postaudit  activities  to  in.sure  that  AID 
moneys  are  spent  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  appropriated :  and  that 
postaudit  practices  have  not  been  ade- 
quate for  this  task.  Untold  amoimts  of 
AID  funds  have  been  dissipated  through 
illicit  practices  such  as  excessive  pricing, 
short-loadings,  kickbacks,  freight  over- 
charges, and  so  forth :  and  through  pro- 
curement of  worthless  or  questionable 
merchandise  without  necessarily  violat- 
ing AID  regulations.  AID  fimds  have 
been  diverted  to  Swiss  and  other  foreign 
accomits  without  aiding  the  intended 
beneficiary  and  addiiig  to  our  balance  of 
payments  and  gold  drain  problems. 
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Recently  the  AID  Administrator  con- 
ceded that  the  economic  aid  Involvement 
was  Inadequately  safeguarded  by  post- 
audit  measures  when  he  directed  the 
employment  of  preaudits  to  avoid  dis- 
bursements for  irregular  or  imprudent 
transactions.  These  preaudit  measures 
have  only  recently  been  undertaken. 

We  should  not.  however,  be  satisfied 
with  this  modest  beginning  in  defense  of 
the  AID  instrument.  We  must  make 
every  effort  to  urge  AID  to  develop  and 
apply  a  truly  meaningful  system  of  pre- 
ventive measures  so  that  appropriated 
funds  will  promote  the  goals  we  seek,  in- 
cluding the  President  s  request  that  aus- 
terity be  practiced  in  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds. 

We  should  require  the  establishment 
of  the  requirement  that  AID'S  preaudit 
activities  be  evaluated  to  make  certain 
they  meet  the  tests  of  prudent  use  of 
public  funds.  I 

We  have  relied  in  the  past  on  inde- 
pendcnt-bodies  such  as  the  GAO  and  the 
IGA  to  oversee  and  evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  postaudit  prolcedures  which 
have  been  employed  by  AID.  We  should 
now  require  that  the  samft  thing  be  done 
In  connection  with  prealidits.  It  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  JMD's  preaudit 
operations  be  evaluated  add  reviewed  for 
the  purpose  of  sustaining  AID'S  ability 
to  safeguard  public  fundfi.  Purthei-more, 
this  inspection  and  evalyation  of  AID'S 
preaudit  procedures  shoiild  also  be  un- 
dertaken to  assure  that  the  course  of 
procedures  used  will  be  tWose  least  likely 
to  interfere  with  legitimate  AID  financed 
transactions  if  at  all.         I 

It  seems  to  me  that  thi^in.spection  and 
evaluation  of  AID's  pregudit  measures 
should  be  particularly  iiitensive  In  the 
immediate  period  when  aich  procedures 
are  being  instituted  and  applied  for  the 
first  time.  The  GAO  and  tpe  IGA,  as  well 
as  appropriate  congressional  committees 
can  be  of  great  assistanctt  to  AID  in  dis- 
charging its  responsibiliucs  for  the  ex- 
penditures of  public  monws. 

There  is  a  further  reason  for  enforcing 
the  development  by  AIDj  jf  effective  and 
meaningful  preaudit  procedures.  We 
have  also  learned  in  the  Recent  past  that 
in  countries  such  as  Vi^nam  in  which 
there  are  organized  comr 
operations,  that  convent 
ccdures  may  well  work  fc 
the  enemy.  The  most  rec 
this  proposition  has  be| 
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priced tetricyclene,  and  joverpriced  and 
overprescribed  chlorenpljfcnical  to  Viet- 
nam. There  is  no  reasorj  not  to  believe 
that  similar  Communist  economic  orga- 
nizations in  other  countries  would  .seek 
to  subvert  our  foreign  economic  AID  in- 
strument in  the  same  way,  even  though 
to  a  lesser  degree.  This  \sm.  form  of  eco- 


nomic warfare  which  is  extremely  new 
and  which  will  b>e  prejudicial  to  our 
economic  AID  objectives  If  we  continue 
to  operate  with  either  conventional  post- 
audit  procedures  or  ineffective  preaudit. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
distinguished  chaii-man  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and.  with  some  of  its 
members.  None  of  them,  of  course,  con- 
dones such  things  as  this. 

I  understand  that  .some  of  my  sugges- 
tions for  reform  including  the  preaudit 
of  programs,  in  addition  to  postaudit, 
are  included  in  tlie  present  bill.  I  hope 
that  AID  will  implement  tliem  effective- 
ly. To  do  less  would  be  to  break  faith 
with  the  American  taxpayer. 

I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  the  so- 
called  "moratorium  amendment "  be- 
cause that  would  be  equivalent  to  shut- 
ting the  program  off  completely.  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  a  reduction  in  the 
funding.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  bill 
again  because  I  am  afraid  not  to — for 
my  country's  sake. 

But  I  will  tell  you  this.  If  this  program 
is  not  cleared  up,  if  it  is  not  administered 
more  effectively,  the  American  public  is 
going  to  demand  that  the  entire  effort 
be  abandoned — regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
interested  in  everjthing  that  has  been 
said  by  the  gentleman,  and  of  course  tliis 
is  a  question  that  has  been  before  the 
committee.  Mistakes  have  been  made. 
However,  I  would  add  that  the  informa- 
tion the  gentleman  has  been  presenting, 
I  am  sure,  has  been  derived  from  a  read- 
ing of  the  newspapers,  which  possibly 
means  that  tlie  gentleman  believes 
everything  he  reads  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  May  I  add  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oiiio  that  it  is  based 
not  only  on  what  I  read  in  the  news- 
papers, but  what  I  have  obtained  from 
private  sources,  and  it  is  a  slaocking 
tiling. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  It  is  shocking  to  every- 
one. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Not  only  that  these 
things  have  occurred,  but  that  they  are 
condoned. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man is  wrong  there.  I  believe  there  are  a 
good  many  things  being  done  that  are 
not  being  talked  about  at  all.  Things  are 
better  than  they  were,  may  I  say. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  hope  so. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Not  that  they  are  as 
good  as  they  should  be.  But  of  course,  I 
am  on  the  minority  side,  and  I  believe 
there  are  some  things  that  could  be 
done  that  have  not  been  done,  and  I 
hope  will  be  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  TaftI. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  out- 
set, as  the  newest  member  of  the  mi- 
nority on  the  committee,  it  has  been  a 
distinct  privilege  and  pleasure  to  serve 
with  such  legislative  titans  as  we  have 
seen  here  today. 


I  mention  particularly  with  great  af- 
fection and  admiration  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  IMr.  O'HaraI  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  I  Mrs. 
Kelly  1  under  whose  chairmanship  I 
have  served  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Eu- 
rope. I  would  be  remiss,  too.  if  I  did  not 
say  a  siJccial  word — and  not  in  any  note 
of  au  revolr.  but  one  of  the  proper  rec- 
ognition, to  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  I  Mrs.  Bolton  I . 

And  I  must  not  overlook  the  distin- 
guished chairman  IMr.  MorcanI  whom 
I  recognize  as  doing  a  very  difficult  and 
a  very  responsible  job.  with  some  of  us. 
particularly  those  at  the  bottom  of  the 
minority  at  time.s.  .snapping  at  his  hc-cIs. 

I  have  sometimes  been  critical  of  the 
procedure  and  orr:anization  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  would  hope  that  we  can 
continue  to  take  a  look  at  this  and  hope- 
fully to  imprcve  it.  Particularly  with 
re.ijard  to  the  hearings  in  the  area  of 
foreign  aid,  the  vpi-y  fact  that  we  are 
here  and  the  very  fact  that  all  of  us  rec- 
ognize this  bill  is  at  least  in  a  marginal 
state  of  existence.  Hopefully  it  will  pass, 
but  it  will  not  pass  with  any  overwhelm- 
ing majoiity,  because  as  has  been  said 
earlier  today,  there  is  a  deep  and  genu- 
ine lack  of  understanding  of  the  real 
purpose  and  function  of  the  foreign  aid 
program. 

It  has  no  constituency,  and  this  is  part 
of  the  problem.  But  that  is  not  the  only 
problem  involved  with  the  foreign  aid 
approach.  It  simply  has  not  been  pre- 
sented correctly.  In  part,  the  failures  of 
administration  that  have  been  mentioned 
are  responsible  for  this.  But  there  is  in 
addition  to  the  failure  in  administra- 
tion— hopefully  on  its  way  toward  cor- 
rection— a  failure  of  interpretation  of 
this  program  to  the  American  people. 

As  is  the  case  with  any  import  aspect 
of  our  foreign  policy,  it  is  vital  in  a  demo- 
cratic Nation  that  the  people  understand 
the  nature  of  their  foreign  policy  and 
its  overall  direction. 

Many  of  the  troubles  which  I  see  us 
facing  in  regard  to  our  participation  in 
the  Vietnam  war  today — whether  we 
agree  or  fail  to  agree  with  the  decisions 
that  have  caused  us  to  get  there — are 
the  result  of  a  failure  of  proper  interpre- 
tation of  the  problems  to  the  American 
people  and  their  participation  in  the 
making  of  the  decisions  that  have  led  us 
there. 

We  see  a  need,  therefore,  in  the  foreign 
aid  program  for  a  far  broader  under- 
standing. 

Earlier  today  I  was  in  a  colloquy  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri IMr.  Curtis  1  with  regard  to  the 
balance  of  payments.  He  verj*  properly 
observed  the  lack  of  coordination  of  our 
programs  in  regard  to  foreign  policy  and 
I  might  say  not  only  financial  programs, 
but  many  other  aspects  as  well. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  have  been 
incursions  into  what  ought  to  be  the 
propel  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  Certainly  also,  there  is 
a  lack  of  coordination  in  our  committee 
procedures  today. 

There  is  a  total  lack  of  coordination 
between  the  committees. 

We  have  a  complete  earmarking  of  the 
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foreign  trade  area  for  instance,  certainly, 
one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  our 
foreign  policy.  In  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  with  no  policy  to  cross 
refer  between  committees,  as  often  ought 
to  be  done  and  as  is  done  in  many  legisla- 
tive bodies,  to  get  the  overall  concept 
and  a  coordinated  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems involved. 

But  we  are  not  merely  dealing  with 
the  foreign  affairs  area  here.  We  are 
dealing  with  overall  area  of  congression- 
al reorganization — upon  which  I  shall 
not  comment  further  today. 

Getting  back  to  the  foreign  aid  bill,  let 
me  just  say  this,  as  I  have  said  in  my 
minority  views  already,  if  we  did  not 
have  a  foreign  aid  program,  we  should 
have  to  invent  one. 

No  matter  who  is  elected  President  of 
the     United     States     next     November, 
whether  he  be  a  Republican  or  a  Demo- 
crat,  he    is   going   to   come   before   this 
Congress  and  ask  for  a  program,  what- 
ever the  label  might  be,  that  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  foreign  aid  program. 
It  may  vary  somewhat  from  the  pro- 
gram that  we  have  today,  but  to  handcuff 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
conduct   of   the   foreign   policy   of    the 
strongest  nation  in  the  world  from  an 
economic  point  of  view  from  using  eco- 
nomic power  in  connection  with  our  for- 
eign policy  would  be  as  stupid  a  thing 
as  I  think  I  could  conceive  of  being  done. 
Moving  for  a  moment  to  a  couple  of 
aspects  of  this  bill  in  that  regard,  it  has 
been  suggested,  and  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  almost  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
minority  seem  to  be  in  agreement  with 
the  idea,  that  we  ought  to  continue  this 
program  with  a  floor  or  irreducible  mini- 
mum at  the  very  least.  I  do  not  say  I  go 
along  with  all  the  cuts  that  are  set  out 
and  proposed  on  page  58  of  the  commit- 
tee report  in  the  third  column,  or  in  the 
proposed  final  figures  that  arc  set  out  in 
the  fourth  column.  But  I  do  commend 
them  to  the  House  for  the  consideration 
of  Members,  for  it  was  the  studied  judg- 
ment of  the  committee  that  if  we  were 
to  cut  below  these  figures  in  any  of  these 
titles,  we  would  be  seriously  damaging 
the  ongoing  foreign  aid  program,  and 
really  putting  it  out  of  business.  This 
would   necessitate   its   re-creation   next 
year,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  that 
re-creation   would   be   any   better   than 
tr>ing  to  improve  and  build  on  the  pro- 
gram that  we  have. 

I  would  think,  therefore,  the  Members 
of  the  House  would  give  serious  consid- 
eration to  this  studied  judgment  by  th° 
committee  as  to  what  these  irreducible 
minimums  should  be. 

I  might  say  I  think  among  some  of  the 
members  of  the  committee,  since  the 
publication  of  this  report,  there  has  been 
a  restudy  leading  to  the  conclusion  that 
technical  cooperation,  which  was  sug- 
gested as  a  maximum  cut  of  $55  million, 
has  perhaps  cut  the  proposed  final  figure 
of  $145  million  back  too  far.  Many  of  us 
feel  that  we  ought  to  move  that  up  to 
S170  million,  not  raising  the  overall  floor 
figures,  but  finding  this  additional  $25 
million  in  the  supporting  assistance 
figure,  where  there  is  more  flexibility, 
.some  of  this  supporting  assistance  fig- 
ure being  In  connection  with  the  Vietnam 
operation. 


One  other  argument  that  I  would  like 
to  present  to  the  committee  with  regard 
to  our  foreign  aid  program  relates  to 
India.  I  know  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Frelinghtty- 
sENl  will  later  talk  on  the  subject  of  In- 
dia. But  I  would  be  remiss  not  to  mention 
in  connection  with  India  the  conclusion 
to  which  I  have  come — that  here  is  a 
place  where  foreign  aid  combined  with 
other  efforts— I  will  not  attribute  it  sole- 
ly to  the  foreign  aid  program— is  about 
to  make  a  major  breakthrough  in  the 
three  areas  of  agricultural  production, 
the  connected  area  of  fertilizer  use.  and 
also  population  control.  It  would  be  a 
great  mistake  at  this  time  to  cut  mate- 
rially back  in  this  country.  And  this  is 
one  of  the  first  areas  that  will  be  affected 
by  cuts  in  the  development  loan  pro- 
gram. When  we  get  in  the  debate  tomor- 
row, we  will  be  dealing  with  this. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  House 
.something  which  I  do  not  think  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  committee  report  with 
regard  to  India.  That  Is,  that  if  India  is 
about  to  make  it  economically,  we  have 
a  large  ,sUke  there.  We  are  a  creditor  of 
India  in  hard  loan  funds  in  the  amount 
of  about  $2,600,000,000.  and  in  soft  loan 
funds,  of  about  $2,400,000,000.  or  a  total 
of  S5  billion.  If  the  Indians  are  about  to 
make  it,  would  we  not  be  cutting  off  our 
nose  to  spite  our  face  if  at  this  point  we 
failed  to  give  them  the  additional  help 
they  need  in  order  to  buy  the  fertilizer,  to 
buy  the  miracle  rice,  and  to  buy  the 
wonder  wheat  seed  with  which  to  in- 
crease and  finally  go  over  the  top  and 
become  self-sustaining  from  the  point  of 
view  of  food  and  subsistence  of  their 
people? 

This  is  something  I  think  the  Com- 
mittee  should  weigh. 

Having  mentioned  the  area  of  ix)pula- 
tlon  control,  I  would  also  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact 
that  the  bill  you  have  before  you  ear- 
marks a  $50  million  figure  for  the  area  of 
population  control,  giving  recognition  to 
the  tremendous  progress  that  has  been 
made  by  many  of  these  developing  na- 
tions in  this  very  great  area  of  need. 

Also  in  closing  I  would  like  to  mention 
once  again  the  areas  upon  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  just  touched,  the 
areas  of  administrative  improvement.  In 
part  III  of  the  bill,  commencing  on  page 
9.  we  have  specified  a  number  of  im- 
provements that,  if  they  are  not  already 
in  effect  in  regulation,  would  shortly  be 
in  effect  through  law  if  this  bill  is  passed 
in  the  form  in  which  It  is  presented  to 
the  House. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  reflect  that  if  we 
did  not  have  this  program,  we  should 
have  to  create  it.  I  do  not  see  what  the 
answer  can  be,  other  than  that.  I  cannot 
see  how  a  group  as  Intelligent  as  this  body 
could  come  to  any  other  conclusion,  de- 
spite what  we  may  see  as  deficiencies  in 
administration  or  in  the  concept  of  par- 
ticular programs,  than  that,  in  general,  it 
adds  up  to  a  tremendous  need  for  U.S. 
foreign  policy. 

Mr.  MORGAN  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mi.ssouri   (Mr.  IchordI. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  15263. 
Mr.  Chairman,  each  time  that  the  For- 


eign  Assistance  Act  has  come  before 
Congress  during  the  8  years  that  I  have 
been  a  Member,  I  have  voted  against  it 
and  have  always  supported  amendments 
reducing  the  funds  contained  in  the  au- 
thorization. Last  year,  for  example,  one 
of  my  amendments  was  adopted  cutting 
the  authorization  $150  million.  I  have 
consistently  opposed  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act,  not  because  I  am  against  all 
foreign  aid,  but  because  I  believe  that 
tlie  administrators  of  the  program  have 
completely  lost  sight  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciple that   "friendship  cannot  be   pur- 
chased."   In    altogether    too    many    in- 
stances,  the  guiding  principle  for  dis- 
pensation of  aid   appears  to  be   solely 
whether  or  not  the  interest  of  tlie  recipi- 
ent nation  would  be  served  rather  than 
the  iiiterest  of  Uie  United  States.  I  have 
repeatedly  warned  that  as  wealthy  as  the 
United  States  is,  it  is  not  rich  enough  to 
continue   the   high    rate   of   foreign   aid 
spending  which  now  totals  $170  billion, 
if   you  include   the   interest,   since   the 
conclusion    of    World    War    II,    During 
most  of  the  years  following  World  War 
II  we   have   had   to   indulge   in   deficit 
spending  to  continue  our  huge  foreign 
aid  program  and  many  of  the  recipients 
have  appeared  to  resent  the  aid  more 
than  they  have  shown  appreciation. 

The  nation  of  India,  the  largest  recip- 
ient of  our  aid.  would  appear  to  be  the 
least  appreciative.  India  lias  now  re- 
ceived almost  S8  billion  in  economic  as- 
sistance. We  have  saved  India  year  after 
year  from  horrible  famines.  We  have 
continued  to  send  millions  of  tons  of  food 
to  India  despite  the  fact  that  Indian? 
have  shown  little  desire  to  help  them- 
selves. Throughout  the  period  of  this 
massive  foreign  aid  program,  we  have 
been  ridiculed  and  mocked  by  India's 
leaders.  Mrs.  Gandhi  today  appears  to  be 
following  the  same  ]X)licy  of  her  father. 
She  has  relied  upon  the  United  States 
to  feed  her  malnourished  millions  and 
has  purchased  expensive  arms  and  weap- 
ons and  facilities  from  Russia,  ranging 
from  small  arms  to  jet  fighters  and  small 
arms  plants  to  aircraft,  shipbuilding, 
and  missile  production  plants.  Money 
that  could  have  been  spent  for  food  is 
being  spent  for  arms.  Is  not  the  United 
States,  in  effect,  subsidizing  India's  pur- 
chase of  Soviet  arms? 

The  argument  that  steps  have  been 
taken  to  reduce  the  impact  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program  upon  our  serious  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problems  are  not  im- 
pre.ssive.  The  sending  of  American 
produced  commodities  rather  than  dol- 
lars continues  to  have  an  adverse  effect 
upon  our  balance  of  payments  as  we 
are  giving  away  commodities  which  in 
many  cases  would  have  been  purchased 
with  dollars  by  the  recipient  countries. 
Charity,  Mr,  Speaker,  begins  at  home. 
Let  us  use  our  fimds  to  solve  our  domes- 
tic problems  and  to  reduce  our  deficit 
rather  than  trying  to  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems of  the  world  which  are  not  within 
our  power  to  solve.  Our  serious  financial 
problems  leave  us  no  other  choice.  The 
committee  reductions,  approximating 
$600  million,  are  not  In  my  opinion,  large 
enough.  The  bill  as  reported  carries  $2  3 
billion  which  is  still  more  than  we  can 
rfford.  Therefore.  I  shall  support  the 
amendments  to  be  offered  further  cut- 
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tiriK  the  bill  and  I  also  urge  he  adoption 
of  the  amendment  of  th<|  gentleman 
from  Florida  declaring  a  1  year  mora- 
torium of  foreign  aid.  , 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlemaji  from  Cali- 
fornia [  Mr.  TUNNBY 1 . 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chaianan.  before 
starting  my  remarks,  I  would  like  to  say 
I  think  that  because  of  the<'wise  leader- 
ship of  our  chairman.  Dr.  Morgan,  we 
have  a  bill  before  the  House  today  which 
every  Member  of  Congress  can  in  good 
conscience  support.  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  sit  through  laany  of  the 
hi.'arlngs  and  watch  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania  as  he  sat  in  the  chair,  and 
I  have  had  the  opportunltjj  also  during 
the  markup  to  sit  by  and  listen  as  the 
gentleman  patiently  allowe<j  Members  to 
express  their  opinions  alld  to  offer 
amendments.  I  think  had  iti  not  been  for 
the  patience  and  wisdom  a  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  thP  foreign  aid 
bill  would  ttot  be  here  today, 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  resp0tt  to  the  talk 
we  hear  around  the  corridoii  of  Congress 
that  there  may  be  a  moratOlrium  on  for- 
eign aid  this  year,  I  wouldlike  to  make 
a  few  points.  It  seems  to  |te  incredible 
that  people  could  actually  be  talking  of 
stopping  the  foreign  aid  program — not 
that  I  like  seeing  American  treasure  sent 
abroad  when  it  is  so  sorely  tteeded  in  our 
own  country  for  the  eduaktion  of  our 
children  and  for  the  building  of  high- 
ways and  for  the  building  of  public 
works,  but  unfortunately  this  country  is 
not  living  Isolated,  as  an  island. 

We  depend  on  foreign  countries  in  the 
same  way  they  depend  on  as.  Last  year, 
for  instance,  we  had  $31  Ulllion  in  ex- 
ports and  we  imported  $25  billion  worth 
of  goods.  Many  of  the  imports  we 
brought  into  this  country  came  from  the 
underdeveloped  countries,  and  we  know 
what  the  history  has  been  in  the  under- 
developed countries  in  the  last  20  years. 
We  have  seen  increasing  populations  and 
a  decrease  in  the  per  capita  income.  We 
have  seen  the  frustrations  these  people 
have.  We  have  seen  the  revolutions  and 
anarchy. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  friends  who  are 
thinking  of  voting  against  the  foreign 
aid  bill  this  question:  From  where  are 
we  going  to  get  the  raw  materials  which 
we  use  in  our  own  factories,  which  give 
employment  to  Americans  in  our  own 
country,  if  the  sources  of  supply  are  cut 
off  from  us?  Is  it  any  small  wonder  that 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China 
have  decided  to  get  into  the  foreign  aid 
business  in  the  last  10  years?  I  do  not 
think  they  did  it  because  they  like  seeing 
their  money  sent  overseas,  but  they  rec- 
ognize that  foreign  aid  does  give  a  coun- 
try political  leverage  In  the  underdevel- 
op>ed  areas  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  have  as  much 
political  leverage  as  we  have  is  because 
of  our  foreign  aid  program.  One  of  the 
reasons  we  have  as  much  business  In- 
vestment abroad  is  because  of  our  foreign 
aid  program.  One  of  the  reasons  we  have 
had  an  uninterrupted  supply  of  raw  ma- 
terials from  these  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries into  the  United  States  is  because  of 
our  foreign  aid  program. 
I  ask,  what  is  going  to  happen  If  we 


cut  off  foreign  aid  or  have  a  moratorium 
on  foreign  aid?  What  will  happen  to  our 
business  investment  abroad?  How  would 
any  of  us,  as  Members  of  Congress,  like 
to  be  traveling  In  a  Latin  American 
country  or  In  an  African  counto' — where 
we  have  had  a  foreign  aid  program  for 
the  last  10  or  12  years-^the  year  after 
we  cut  off  foreign  aid? 

I  think  it  is  very  obvious  there  is  going 
to  be  an  expropriation  of  American  in- 
vestment abroad,  and  I  think  there  Is 
likely  to  be  an  interruption  of  foreign 
mw  materials  for  our  factories. 

If  we  cut  off  forelKn  aid,  what  will 
happen  to  the  Peace  Corps?  That  is  the 
program  which  many  of  us  feel  was  an 
excellent  creation  to  help  develop  the 
image  of  America  abroad. 

What  is  going  to  happen  to  the  Peace 
corpsmen  in  those  countries  to  which 
we  have  been  giving  foreign  aid  in  the 
past  if  we  decide  this  year  to  cut  off  for- 
eign aid?  I  believe  that  if  we  cut  off  for- 
eign aid  we  are  cutting  off  the  Peace 
Coi-ps  and  bringing  our  young  Americans 
back  home. 

I  should  like  to  point  out,  also,  a  major 
emphasis  now  in  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram is  in  the  area  of  agricultural  de- 
velopment, so  that  these  underdeveloped 
countries  can  feed  themselves,  and  also 
birth  control.  If  we  cut  off  foreign  aid, 
we  are  cutting  off  these  programs  on 
birth  control  and  agricultural  develop- 
ment. 

Take  a  look  at  a  country  such  as  India. 
It  will  produce  absolute  disaster. 

Finally  I  should  like  to  ask,  just  where 
are  our  priorities?  Apparently  we  are 
willing  to  spend  $60  billion  from  our 
Treasury  to  keep  the  Communists  out  of 
South  Vietnam.  We  are  willing  to  spend 
to  date  25,000  American  lives.  Yet  we 
know  there  are  these  revolutionary  de- 
velopment movements  in  India,  Burma, 
Thailand,  and  Malaysia.  These  are  the 
countries  in  which  we  can  prevent  this 
kind  of  revolutionary  Communist  take- 
over If  we  make  a  little  Investment  now. 
especially  In  the  area  of  agricultural  de- 
velopment and  birth  control  programs. 
So  I  am  going  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
foreign  aid  program.  I  do  not  like  waste 
and  inefQciency  in  the  management  of  it, 
but  I  feel  it  is  absolutely  essential.  I  do 
not  like  waste  and  inefQciency  in  some  of 
our  domestic  programs,  but  the  fact  is 
we  recognize  they  are  Important  and  we 
do  not  eliminate  the  program  just  be- 
cause there  has  been  some  inefficiency 
and  waste. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  It  has  been  very  in- 
teresting to  hear  the  contributions  the 
gentleman  has  made  to  the  committee. 
I  am  sorry  we  have  not  accepted  them, 
but  perhaps  another  year  we  will.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  being  as 
thoughtful  and  studious  and  observing 
as  he  has  been. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mrs.  Bolton.  I  really  appreciate  your 
remarks.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  a  great 
privilege  it  has  been  for  me  to  sit  on  that 
conunittee  with  you  and  to  listen  to  your 
wise  counsel. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  You  are  very  kind.  We 


know  why  you  are  here,  when  you  can 
say  lovely  things  Uke  that. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  But  they  are  true. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Phaser  1. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  a  few  words  about  the  reasons  for 
and  the  intent  of  my  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 224ic>  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
relating  to  housing  projects  in  Latin 
American  countries. 

The  amendment,  which  appears  on 
page  3,  line  21,  of  the  committee  bill. 
increased  from  $500  million  to  $600  mil- 
lion the  total  amount  of  guarantees 
which  may  be  issued  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  that  section. 

I  was  pleased.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
amendment  won  nearly  unanimous  sup- 
port from  the  committee. 

The  guarantees  provided  by  this 
amendment  are  designed  to  promote 
housing  construction  in  Latin  America 
by  protecting  American  investments  in 
such  projects  and  by  supporting  the  de- 
velopment of  local  institutions  capable 
of  financing  housing  construction  and 
ownership  at  the  grassroots  level. 

AID'S  experience  to  date  has  shown 
that  operations  conducted  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  224  have  at  least  partly 
missed  their  mark.  In  many  cases,  they 
did  not  work  out  as  Intended  by  the 
Congress. 

Because  of  the  financial  issues  involved 
in  the  maintenance  of  value  problem, 
and  the  high  cost  of  servicing  relatively 
small  loans,  the  interest  rate  and  down- 
payment  requirements  on  housing  built 
pursuant  to  section  224  have  been  too 
high  for  a  large  portion  of  the  lower  and 
moderate  income  classes. 

As  a  consequence,  most  of  the  housing 
built  under  section  224  has  been  middle- 
Income  housing. 

There  Is  nothing  Intrinsically  wrong 
with  that.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  many  of  the  intended  beneficiaries 
of  section  224  have  never  been  able  to 
come  within  the  purview  of  its 
operations. 

The  increase  in  the  celling  on  housing 
guarantees,  proposed  in  my  amendment, 
is  intended  to  remedy  that  situation. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  committee  which 
reported  this  bill  that  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  will  use  this 
additional  authority  to  promote  home- 
ownership  for  low  and  moderate  income 
people  through  such  non-profit  institu- 
tions as  cooperatives  and  local  credit 
unions. 

These  Institutions,  particularly  the  co- 
operatives, have  conside'-able  experience 
with  matters  relating  to  low-income 
housing.  This  experience  has  not  been 
used  sufficiently  In  dealing  with  the  tre- 
mendous housing  shortage  of  Latin 
America,  particularly  among  the  lower 
and  moderate  income  families. 

The  committee  intends  to  keep  a  very 
close  watch  on  the  operations  of  section 
224  to  make  certain  that  the  congres- 
sional intent  will  be  actively  implemented 
by  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  we  will  be  able 
to  hold  to  a  minimum  any  further  cuts 
in  the  area  of  technical  assistance.  Tech- 
nical assistance  finances  many  essential 
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programs  which  need  to  go  forward. 
Much,  if  not  most,  of  our  technical  as- 
sistance program  involves  technical  per- 
sonnel who  serve  abroad. 

Technical  assistance  also  finances 
other  kinds  of  programs  which  have 
jjroved  enormously  useful.  In  particular 
I  have  t>een  struck  by  the  ingenuity  and 
effectiveness  of  a  program  conducted 
under  the  name  "Latin  American  Schol- 
arship Program  of  American  Universi- 
ties." Under  this  program  175  U.S.  col- 
leges in  37  different  States  have  already 
committed  some  $2,880,000  of  their  own 
funds  to  pay  the  4-year  tuition  costs  of 
480  young  people  from  Latin  America 
who  have  agreed  to  return  to  teach  for  4 
years  in  nearly  100  universities  in  17  co- 
operating Latin  American  countries. 

Five  colleges  in  my  own  State  of  Min- 
nesota currently  enroll  10  Latin  Ameri- 
can scholarship  program  students  from 
six  different  nations. 

The  students  themselves  have  bor- 
rowed from  sources  in  their  own  coun- 
tries the  equivalent  of  a  year's  salary  in 
their  own  currency  to  finance  their  Eng- 
lish language  training  and  international 
transportation  expenses.  AID,  under  the 
technical  cooperation  and  development 
grants  section  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress appropriation,  has  financed  their 
books  and  maintenance  costs.  The  com- 
bination of  student  self-help,  U.S.  uni- 
versity scholarships  and  AID  support, 
plus  the  Latin  American  university's 
guarantee  of  future  employment  to 
LASPAU  scholars,  has  lesulted  in  a  co- 
operative, educational  program  designed 
to  strengthen  Latin  American  universi- 
ties In  the  very  area  where  help  from 
U.S.  universities  can  be  most  effective. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  programs 
like  this  will  continue  to  be  funded  at 
the  levels  that  they  have  been  funded  at 
in  prior  years.  If  we  .should  cut  the 
amount  of  technical  assistance  .so  that 
the  amount  of  support  which  can  be  pro- 
\ided  for  these  programs  is  cut.  it  will  be 
a  tragedy. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  LoNGl. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  15263.  My 
vote  for  the  foreign  aid  bill  is  not  the 
single-minded  affirmation  of  the  "true 
behever. "  On  the  contrary.  Last  year,  I 
voted  against  foreign  aid — as  a  protest, 
primarily,  against  the  use  of  American 
economic  aid  funds  by  underdeveloped 
countries  to  compensate  for  the  money 
they  wasted  on  luxury  and  sophisticated 
weapons. 

But  the  adoption  of  the  Long-Conte 
amendments  to  the  foreign  aid  appropri- 
ations bill  last  year  considerably  tight- 
ened this  loophole  by  banning  American 
sales  of  sophisticated  weapons  to  under- 
developed comitries  not  on  the  frontline 
of  Commimist  aggression,  and  requiring 
a  reduction  in  American  economic  aid 
by  the  amount  which  a  country  spends 
on  such  weapons  anywhere. 

More  needs  to  be  done,  undoubtedly, 
to  get  a  dollar's  value  from  a  dollar's 
worth  of  aid.  Waste,  inefficiency,  and 
corruption  are  still  not  licked. 

The  focus  must  be  sharper — to  concen- 
trate on  countries  that  are  willing  and 


able  to  use  outside  aid  In  ways  that  will 
do  the  most  good. 

A  new  sense  of  direction  is  needed — to 
change  what  is  essentially  a  banking  op- 
eration into  an  operation  which  cares 
about  Improving  the  life  of  the  poor  man 
who  has  little  hope  and  even  less  political 
power  to  make  his  demands  heard  at  the 
highest  levels  of  government. 

But  it  would  have  been  a  miracle  had 
the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program  succeeded 
effortlessly,  without  shortcomings,  in  less 
developed  countries  which,  unlike  the 
Europe  of  Marshall  plan  days,  lack  the 
major  prerequisites  of  economic  growth — 
entrepieneurs,  an  educated  populace, 
trained  manpower,  skilled  management, 
adequate  transportation,  stable  and 
lionest  government,  and  a  sound  institu- 
tional framework,  including  widely  dis- 
persed land  ownership,  financial  Inter- 
mediaries and  an  equitable  tax  sti-ucture. 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
throw  up  its  hands  because  all  is  not  for 
the  best  in  the  best  of  all  po.ssible  worlds. 
Our  country  lives  in  a  world  in  upheaval, 
a  world  undergoing  a  population  cxidIo- 
sion  of  massive  proportions,  where  mil- 
lions of  men,  women,  and  children  live 
in  conditions  of  unbelievable  poverty  and 
misery. 

For  all  of  fts  faults,  the  aid  pi'Ogram 
is  now  beginning  to  show  results.  In  this 
month's  Foieign  Affairs  Quarterly,  Lester 
R.  Brown  describes  the  heartening  be- 
ginnings of  "The  Agricultural  Revolu- 
tion in  Asia."  The  Philippines  is  self- 
sufficient  in  rice  for  the  first  time  since 
1903.  Iran  is  a  net  exporter  of  w^heat 
this  year.  Ceylon's  lice  hai-vest  climbed 
13  percent  above  the  previous  record, 
Pakistan's  wheat  crop  rose  30  percent, 
and  the  total  Indian  food  grain  crop  is 
up  12  percent  from  the  previous  record, 
and  32  percent  from  last  year's  drought 
depression. 

Some  causes  of  the  agricultural  revolu- 
tion are  of  recent  origin — like  the  new 
political  commitment  by  the  region's 
leaders — and  others  have  been  long  in 
the  making.  Mr.  Brown  writes  that  the 
agricultural  infrastructure  is  capable  of 
supporting  current  advances  because  of 
several  years  of  U.S.  AID  investment  in 
farm-to-market  roads,  in  irrigation  proj- 
ects, in  agricultural  research,  and  in  the 
training  of  some  4.000  Asian  agricul- 
turists over  the  past  decade.  The  financ- 
ing of  fertilizer  imports  is  now  a  major 
AID  activity,  and  a  number  of  U.S.  firms 
are  building  fertilizer  plants  in  Asia. 

Mr.  Brown  concludes: 

This  agricultural  revolution  is  not  the 
ultimate  solution  to  the  food-population 
probletr.,  but  it  does  buy  some  much  needed 
.Tddtllonal  time  in  which  to  mount  effective 
family-planning  programs. 

If  food  scarcity  eases,  governments 
can  turn  their  attention  to  the  business 
of  development.  More  importantly,  Mr. 
Brown  claims,  national  leaders  bolstered 
by  a  successful  agricultural  takeoff  may 
gain  increasing  confidence  in  their  abil- 
ity to  handle  other  seemingly  insoluble 
pi'oblems. 

America  cannot  afford  to  abandon  this 
effort  now. 

Our  country  has  had  the  great  good 
fortime  to  be  blessed  with  an  excellent 
geographic    location,    rish    natural    re- 


sources, stable  political  Institutions,  and 
energetic  and  imaginative  citizens. 
America  has  a  responsibility  to  help 
those  less  fortimate — both  because  It  is 
the  right  thing  to  do,  and  because  it  will 
be  very  difficult  for  this  country  to  live 
at  peace  in  a  world  torn  by  revolution 
and  misery. 

That  is  why  I  shall  vote  for  foreign 
aid,  and  why  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land 1  Mr.  Gallagher!. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I,  too,  join  w'ith  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  the  respect  that  is 
long  due  and  perhaps  overdue  to  the 
great  chairman  and  distinguished  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan  1.  who  is  per- 
liaps  the  most  knowledgeable  man  on  the 
subject  of  foreign  aid  and  of  our  foreign 
problems  on  either  side  of  this  Capitol. 
I  do  so  likewise  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
[Mrs.  Bolton  J,  the  ranking  minority 
member. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
what  relationship  this  program  has  to 
our  gross  national  product.  The  question 
lias  been  asked  too  as  to  what  others 
are  doing. 

Ak  the  United  States  has  grown  richer. 
it  has  done  less.  In  fiscal  year  1949,  the 
United  States  made  total  economic  aid 
crimmitments  of  S7.2  blJion.  This  was 
IB.S  percent  of  the  Federal  budget.  It  was 
2.78  percent  of  a  GNP  of  S260  billion.  In 
fiscal  year  1967,  U.S.  official  commit- 
ments totaled  an  estimated  S4.1  billion, 
S3.1  billion  less  than  in  1949,  even  though 
the  1967  Federal  budget  was  three  times 
larger  than  that  of  1949.  And  where 
foi-eign  aid  in  1949  was  2.78  percent  of 
GNP,  aid  in  1967  was  just  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  GNP,  even  though  GNP.  hke 
the  budget  had  tripled  since  1949. 

Other  nations  are  moving  ahead,  but 
their  progress  depends  on  U.S.  Icader- 
.'^hlp.  Seven  small  countries — Austria. 
Conada,  Denmark,  Italy.  Japan,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Sweden — have  more 
than  doubled  their  official  flows  since 
1964.  Five  countries — Germany,  Canada, 
Denmaik,  the  Netherlands,  and  Sweden — 
liave  adopted  plans  which  would  increase 
their  aid  piogiams  to  1  percent  of  na- 
tional income  by  the  early  1970's 
and  several  others — Belgium,  Australia. 
Italy — are  moving  steadily  to  higher 
levels.  U.S.  leadership,  example,  and  pres- 
sure have  been  major  factors  in  these 
gains  and  in  establishing  the  DAC  tar- 
gets for  volume  and  terms,  from  which 
we  are  moving  away.  All  countries  fol- 
lowed our  lead  with  Peace  Corps.  With 
U.S.  aid  leadership  sUpping.  others  may 
be  discouraged  from  further  progress 
toward  our  common  objective  of  helping 
LDC's  achieve  self-sustaining  growth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  look  realisti- 
cally at  the  modest  goals  of  our  foreign 
assistance  program  and  the  progress  we 
have  made  towards  their  achievements, 
v.e  can  only  agree  that  our  efforts  are  as 
successful  as  they  are  necessary.  The 
critics  who  say  we  have  failed,  or  that 
we  are  trying  to  do  too  much,  expect  the 
wrong  results  from  our  program.  Anyone 
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who  has  disproportionate  ideas  about 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  must  also  be 
disproportionately  pessimistic  about  the 
possibilities. 

One  of  the  many  important  things 
which  the  foreign  assistance  legislation 
for  1968  can  do.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to 
assure  the  world  that  the  tJnited  States 
will  not  turn  its  back  on  Its  neighbors 
and  its  responsibilities.  This  Ls  a  simple 
statement,  but  it  is  the  crix  of  the  en- 
tire program,  and  it  provides  the  only 
justification  required  for  is  existence. 

But  in  order  that  we  may  not  have 
false  expectations  which  ire  bound  to 
end  in  disappointment,  it  is  also  well  to 
remember  what  economic  atd  cannot  do. 

Foreign  aid  cannot  turitl  other  coun- 
tries into  satellites  of  the  Ipnited  States 
or  buy  support  for  us  in  thfc  United  Na- 
tions. Nor  is  it  "conscience  money."  as  it 
has  been  unfortunately  called,  dispensed 
to  ease  some  kind  of  nationjil  guilt  about 
our  great  wealth.  But  these  are  the  anti- 
thesis of  the  goals  of  the  program.  Our 
aim  is  one  of  enlightened  Belf-interest: 
to  help  the  deprived  people  of  this  world 
change  the  desperate  facts  <>f  their  lives, 
to  foster  stability  in  an  unptable  world, 
to  enhance  our  own  presint  economy 
anc!  build  new  markets  for  our  future 
productivity.  [ 

Foreign  aid  camiot  solve  jour  balance- 
oi-payments  problem,  but  iljeither  does  it 
agtjravate  that  problem.  Thie  fact  is  that 
loan  repayments  from  assiated  countries 
this  year  will  exceed  ofTshjore  expendi- 
tures. There  will  be  a  significant  dollar 
gain.  I 

U.S.  asssistance  cannot  I  ro  to  work 
throughout  the  length  ana  breadth  of 
the  underdeveloped  world.  Our  resources 
are  not  endless,  and  this  ytjftr  especially, 
stringent  limitations  must  he  put  on  the 
program.  Also,  some  natio^is  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  make  th^  reforms  on 
which  the  impact  of  our  aid  depends,  and 
in  these  areas  it  would  b«  impractical 
and  futile  to  generate  prdferanis  under 
prevailing  conditions.  But  (in  countries 
where  the  United  States  jhas  concen- 
trated its  efforts,  there  i»  remarkable 
progress  to  show  for  our  iuyestment. 

Foreign  aid  camiot  by  itatlf  supply  the 
food  needed  to  fill  all  the  en)  pty  stomachs 
in  the  world.  But  the  program  can  help 
hungry  people  grow  their  |  wn  food  and 
become  independent  of  en  "r^ency  bulk 
donations.  I 

Sixty  percent  of  all  adults  in  the  de- 
veloping nations  can  neit  ler  read  nor 
write  their  names,  much  le|  s  understand 
complicated  technical  mar(  lals.  business 
reports,  and  market  flgui  ?s.  American 
foreign  aid  cannot  by  tself  change 
this — we  cannot  provide  mi  ss  education. 
But  we  can  help  to  build  ;€aching  col- 
leges and  train  local  studi  nts  to  teach 
others. 

Foreign  aid  cannot  cure  wie  sick  of  the 
underdeveloped  world.  Butaour  technol- 
ogy will  make  it  possible  lor  humanity 
to  win  the  struggle  against.]diseases  that 
cripple  minds  and  bodies  nieded  for  the 
task  of  development.  ] 

Foreign  aid  cannot  tutomatically 
check  the  world's  escalating  birth  rates. 
But  we  can  encourage  p<|or.  crowded 
countries  to  do  it  themselvei,  and  we  can 
supply  the  necessary  means.  We  can 
meet  reasonable,  practical  requests  for 
family  planning  technologyipnd  supplies. 


In  short,  the  United  States  can  only 
supply  a  few  of  the  factors  for  develop- 
ment, and  we  can  provide  an  example  for 
and  influence  upon  other  wealthy  coun- 
tries to  do  the  same.  But  this  is  all  that 
is  needed  from  us. 

However,  we  can  do  nothing  without  a 
viable  prosram.  Without  provision  for 
effective  aid,  this  Nation  itself  will  be 
rendered  feeble  and  inadequate  before 
the  demands  of  the  world,  unable  to 
widen  the  margin  between  hope  and 
despair,  between  violence  and  peace.  We 
cannot  with  any  justification  diminish 
or  abandon  the  aid  program  now.  It  is 
doing  what  it  is  designed  to  do:  it  is 
doing  what  can  be  done:  it  i.s  doing  what 
must  be  done.  Without  the  full  support 
of  tills  Congress,  it  will  not  survive. 

AGAINST    A    MORATORIUM    ON    FOREIGN    AID 

Mr.  Chainnan.  as  it  is  now  all  too  evi- 
dent that  a  detemiined  effort  is  being 
made  by  some  Members  to  declare  a 
moratorium  on  foreign  aid,  I  would  like 
to  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  comments  made  in  the  July  12  issue  of 
the  knowledgeable  Journal  of  Com- 
merce. The  Journal  describes  clearly 
some  of  the  devastating  effects  which 
such  a  moratorium  would  bring  about. 
In  part,  it  states: 

For  OS.  business,  a  moratorium  would 
spell  corpKjrate  trouble.  Not  only  does  the 
foreign  aid  program  finance  well  over  $1  bil- 
lion a  ye.ar  in  American  exports,  but  It  helps 
imderwrlte  corporate  Investments  abroad 
and  provides  technical  assistance  funds  for 
prlv.ate  projects. 

In  the  flrst  place,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can 
think  of  nothing  that  would  hurt  em- 
ployment and  jeopardize  incomes  in 
many  areas  of  this  country  as  drasti- 
cally as  a  SI  billion  decline  in  U.S.  ex- 
ports. As  my  colleagues  well  know,  the 
great  preponderance  of  the  money  used 
to  finance  U.S.  exports  under  the  AID 
program  is  made  available  on  a  dollar- 
repayable  loan  basis — not  as  grants. 
Most  of  the  dollars  used  to  finance  the 
program  never  leave  the  United  States: 
they  finance  purchases  of  American  ex- 
ports right  here. 

This  simplistic  argument  that  AID 
could  exist  on  its  pipeline  may  be  appeal- 
ing, Mr.  Chairman,  but  it  is  utterly 
fallacious.  Like  any  intelligent  business 
firm,  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment does  not  disburse  the  entire 
amount  of  a  loan  in  one  lump  sum.  In- 
stead, the  Agency  agrees  to  lend  a 
coimtry  a  certain  amount  of  money — say 
$10  million — if  and  only  if  the  recipient 
nation  carries  out  particular  self-help 
measures  and  meets  other  explicit  re- 
quirements. AID  administrators  then 
disburse  the  loan  in  sections — perhaps  $2 
million  per  quarter — contingent  upon 
the  developing  country  living  up  to  its 
part  of  the  agreement.  After  the  first  dis- 
bursement, $8  million  would  constitute 
the  pipeline  on  a  $10  million  loan.  This 
is  not  in  any  way  "free"  money:  it  is 
committed  to  a  particular  project  and  is 
literally  already  spent. 

A  good  example  of  a  pipeline  project  is 
provided  in  the  case  of  Korea, "  where 
AID  is  helping  to  complete  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  nation's  railway  system.  An 
$18.6    million    AID    loan — repayable    in 


dollars — made  in  June  1966  is  financing 
the  import  of  American  equipment  in- 
cluding 62  diesel-electric  locomotives, 
five  diesel  wrecking  cranes  and  railway 
shop  machinery.  By  March  31,  1968. 
$16.9  million  had  been  paid  out  to 
American  suppliers  for  equipment  de- 
livered to  date,  including  all  62  loco- 
motives and  two  of  the  five  cranes.  The 
balance,  about  $1.7  million,  is  still  in  the 
pipeline  awaiting  completion  of  the 
order. 

Clearly,  this  .SI. 7  million  cannot  be 
diverted,  for  example,  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  fertilizer  for  Pakistan.  If  this 
$1.7  million  or  any  other  pipeline  funds 
were  pulled  out  for  current  expenses  it 
would  mean  breaking  international 
agreements,  leaving  projects  unfinished 
and  wasting  the  initial  expenditures,  and 
leaving  American  industries  to  take 
losses  on  orders  half  produced  or  on  in- 
vestments in  production  for  wliich  there 
is  suddenly  no  customer. 

The  Journal  oi  Commorce  continues: 

Besides  U.S.  businesses,  the  needy  coun- 
tries won't  be  the  only  lonesj  to  suffer. 
United  States  private  Investors  will  be  set 
back.  A  moratorium  would  cancel  A.I.D. 
local  currency  loans  for  foreign  market  de- 
velopment, hi'lt  government  financing  of  In- 
vestment surveys  as  well  ;is  A.I  D.'s  program 
of  supplementing  U.S.  industry  "agTlbust- 
ness"  Initiatives  in  the  less  advanced  na- 
tions. 

Tlie  moratorium  also  would  force  the  aid 
agency  to  either  reduce  sharply  the  number 
and  size  of  Its  private  Investment  guarantees 
for  U.S.  Arms  operating  in  poorer  lands  or  to 
stop  this  program  entirely  by  next  spring. 

In  hitting  the  vitally  important  area 
of  technical  assistance,  a  moratorium 
would  effectively  kill  the  whole  foreign 
aid  program.  Salaries  of  AID  personnel 
are  paid  out  of  current  year  fimds,  and 
obviously,  AID  personnel  would  there- 
fore no  longer  be  paid.  Technicians  un- 
der contract  as  well  as  other  AID  field 
personnel  would  have  to  be  called  home. 
Without  technical  assistance  people  in 
tlie  field  to  administer  projects  and  ad- 
vice on  the  use  of  capital  goods  pur- 
chased in  the  United  States  under  the 
loan  program,  the  entire  program  would 
come  to  a  dead  stop. 

Considering  these  disastrous  effects  of 
a  moratorium  on  our  aid  recipients  and 
oiu-  own  economy.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can- 
not comprehend  how  we  can  seriously 
entertain  the  idea.  I  strongly  oppose  any 
action  by  this  Congress  to  declare  a 
moratorium  on  foreign  aid.  as  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  would  only  constitute  the 
final  end  of  the  economic  assistance  pro- 
gram of  this  country. 

This  program  has  been  and  continues 
to  l>e  our  best  investment  in  hope  for 
mankind  and  for  peace  on  this  planet. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  our  time  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  FrelinchuysenI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  Is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  for  an  inquiry  of 
the  Chair? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire  how  much  time  is  left? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  are  38  min- 
utes remaining. 
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Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I 
would  state  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
IMr.  Gross  1  that  we  only  have  8  min- 
utes remaining  on  our  side. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  should  like  to  begin  by  thanking 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  I  Mrs.  Bol- 
ton I  for  being  so  generous  in  her  allot- 
ment of  time  to  me.  but  I  have  no  in- 
tentions of  taking  as  much  tim  as  slie 
has  allotted  to  me.  I  hope  to  be  quite 
brief. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  .should  also  like  to 
compliment  the  distinguished  cliairman 
of  our  committee  for  the  leadership 
which  he  has  provided  us  apain  this  year 
In  a  bill  which  all  of  us  have  anticipated 
might  be  a  difficult  one.  He  has  done  a 
pood  job.  and  has  done  it  with  a  com- 
mittee whose  members  represent  a  j^reat 
variety  of  opinions  and  philosophies. 

We  can  be  grateful  also  for  the  very 
fine  contributions  which  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  I  Mrs.  Bolton  I  has 
made  this  year,  as  she  has  in  years  past. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  regret 
that  so  many  of  our  committee  members 
do  not  .seem  to  be  planning  to  return 
next  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  can  an  individual 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  say  about  the  subject  of  foreign 
aid  in  the  closing  of  the  debate?  Cer- 
tainly, much  was  said  which  makes 
.sense,  but  I  often  wonder  how  much 
impact  whatever  is  said  has  on  those 
who  vote.  I  certainly  feel  impressed  this 
year  t)ecause  there  seems  to  be.  I  am 
glad  to  say,  a  greater  feeling  of  under- 
standing and  of  sympathy  for  the  for- 
eign aid  program  than  we  liad  last  year. 
There  is  recognition  on  the  part  of  many 
that  we  should  take  a  closer  look  at  the 
program,  and  I  would  be  in  favor  of 
that.  Others  have  suggested  that  we 
should  coordinate  the  variety  of  ways 
In  which  we  provide  assistance,  and  I 
would  be  in  favor  of  that. 

There  have  been  doubts  expressed  and 
reservations  made  about  the  wisdom  of 
a  so-called  moratorium.  I  would  like  to 
express  my  doubts  about  that  approach 
because  it  would  seem  to  me  to  have 
di^trous  results. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana,  who 
has  provided  ver>-  wise  leadership,  al- 
though I  do  not  always  agree  with  him. 
put  it  quite  well  when  he  suggested  that 
we  should  not  cut  too  deeply,  because  if 
we  are  to  continue  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram there  should  be  enough  substance 
left  in  it  after  the  cuts  have  been  made 
so  there  is  a  meaningful  program  left. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  limiting  whatever  cuts  we  may 
make  and  that  we  should  have  a  floor 
which  will  provide  enough  leeway  for 
those  who  administer  the  vaiious  ways  in 
which  we  provide  asslstanre.  Reason- 
able men,  I  recognize,  may  differ  about 
liow  much  money  Is  needed  to  provide 
adequate  programs  of  technical  assist- 
ance, military  assistance,  development 
assistance,  and  so  on.  Yet  It  would  be 
flying  in  the  face  of  actual  experience  to 


deny  that  there  is  not  a  real  and  con- 
tinuing ne«l  for  oiu-  help  to  other  coun- 
tries. 

Whenever  we  may  decide  as  an  ade- 
quate funding  level  to  service  foreign 
aid,  let  us  not  forget  tliat  foreign  aid  is 
Important,  and  that  to  be  effective  it 
cannot  be  slashed  too  deeply. 

Let  us  not  forget,  either,  that  there 
is  an  absolute  necessity,  if  it  is  to  Ije 
effective,  for  continuity  in  our  foreign 
aid  programs. 

Let  me  stress  apain  the  importance, 
indeed,  the  necessity,  of  foreign  aid.  No 
one  will  argue  that  it  is  perfect,  but  if 
you  look  at  what  has  been  accomplished 
and  what  is  being  accomplished  with  the 
money  which  has  been  provided,  it  is 
obvious  that  foreign  aid  is  an  important 
instiiunent  in  our  foreign  iwlicy. 

If  .you  think  that  is  not  true,  take  a 
look  at  Korea.  Turkey,  the  Republic  of 
China — or  Brazil  or  Colombia  or  Chile  or 
Pakistan  or  India. 

A  number  of  people  have  mentioned 
the  subject  of  India.  She  is  scheduled  to 
receive  a  substantial  amount  of  money 
imder  the  foreign  aid  program  author- 
ized by  this  bill. 

The  administration  is  lequestinp  a  to- 
tal of  S408  million  in  development  loans 
and  almost  S15  million  for  technical  as- 
sistance. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  IMr. 
FraserI  and  I  took  a  brief  trip — alto- 
gether loo  brief  a  trip — to  West  Pakistan 
and  to  India  last  Januarj'.  We  saw  for 
ourselves  what  otliers  have  mentioned 
during  the  debate — the  transformation 
which  Is  occurring  in  India,  in  part,  be- 
cause of  what  the  United  States  is  mak- 
ing in  the  way  of  contributions  to  her 
economy. 

Tliere  Is  really  an  agricultural  revolu- 
tion underway.  This  years  crops  In  India 
are  expected  to  total  roughly  100  million 
tons  of  grain.  This  compares  to  the  pre- 
vious record  total  of  89  million  tons  and 
a  total  in  1967  of  75  million  tons  of  grain. 

This  has  l>een  made  possible  primarily 
because  of  the  new  seeds  that  have  been 
developed.  It  is  made  possible  by  the 
better  use  of  water  which  is  being  made 
available  through  tube  weUs  and  other 
irrigation  .systems.  It  Is  made  possible 
primarily  because  of  the  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians  themselves  that  some- 
thing can  be  done  about  their  condition. 

It  is  an  inspiration  to  see  what  this 
means  in  a  country  the  size  of  India — a 
country  of  roughly  520  million  people. 

If  the  program  is  to  be  successful  of 
increasing  food,  we  need  to  worrj'  also 
about  the  number  of  people  to  be  fed. 
We  saw  for  ourselves  the  interest  that 
the  Indians  and  the  Paltistanis  both  are 
taking  in  controlling  the  size  of  their 
families.  Because  they,  too.  realize  that 
their  welfare  depends  on  this. 

We  should  recognize  that  the  assist- 
ance which  the  United  States  provides 
in  this  area  is  important.  If  we  are  to 
provide  less  for  the  development  loans 
and.  therefore,  substantially  less  to  In- 
dia, this  will  cut  into  the  amount  of  fer- 
tilizer which  is  necessary  for  the  new 
seed.  If  we  supply  less  fertilizer,  obviously 
less  food  will  be  produced. 

So  it  is  important.  I  think,  that  we  rec- 
ognize there  is  a  need  'or  a  continuity. 


Tliere  is  a  vei-y  real  need  for  support 
what  the  Indians  are  doing. 

■While  I  am  on  this,  let  me  say  that 
basically  the  Indians  are  doing  the  job 
themselves.  Roughly  80  percent  of  their 
investment  need  is  being  met  by  the 
Indians. 

The  outside  external  assistance  comes 
primarily  from  the  con.sortlum  of  10  na- 
tions Including  oureelves.  It  is  based  on 
tlie  necessity  foa-  self  help  on  the  part  of 
the  Indian  Government  and  it  is  esti- 
mated at  $1.2  billion,  of  which  the  United 
States  will  contribute  40  percent. 

So  here  we  have  a  countrj'  of  great 
strategic  importance  on  the  threshold  of 
a  real  transformation  of  its  economy. 
Because,  as  its  food  situation  improves, 
it  is  going  to  be  possible  for  the  con- 
sumers to  create  an  additional  demand 
for  the  goods  and  .seiTices  which  can  be 
produced  in  the  economy  generally. 

Tliere  has  alieady  been  a  very  sig- 
nificant loosening  up  in  India  which 
could  be  veiy  severely  affected  if  there 
siiould  be  a  reduction  at  this  time  in 
what  has  t)een  the  level  of  support  by 
ourselves  and  other  countries. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  some- 
what concerned  about  the  pro)X)sed  re- 
ductions which  are  being  planned  and 
this  strikes  me  as  undesirable  to  reduce 
loo  much  hi  these  axeas — and  I  am  not 
sure  what  too  much  is. 

1  have  my  doubts  about  the  wisdom 
of  cutting  as  much  as  the  committee  has 
recommended. 

I  liave  even  greater  doubts  about  cut- 
ting the  S400  million  or  more,  which  has 
been  proposed  by  a  number  of  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

In  any  event,  substantial  reductions 
could  quite  obviously  be  verj-  damaging 
in  countries  like  India  and  in  other 
countries  that  are  major  recipients  of 
our  aid. 

Without  question,  there  are  new  and 
urgent  demands  upon  the  resources  of 
our  people,  but  are  we  going  to  practice 
frugality  to  a  fault,  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul 
when  there  is  no  necessity  for  it?  If  we 
move  in  the  direction  of  satisfying  all 
domestic  needs,  real  and  imagined,  and 
satiating  all  the  domestic  demands  any- 
body can  dream  up.  by  running  out  on 
our  responsibilities  to  the  rest  of  this 
world,  we  will  be  making  a  bad  mistake. 
We  will  be  opting  for  a  simplistic  neo- 
isolatlonlsm  which  would  be  as  perilous 
to  our  security  and  prosperity  as  it  is 
shortsighted. 

It  may  be  that  the  cuts  of  $600  million 
which  the  committee  has  already  ap- 
proved will  prove  to  be  shortsighted. 
Certainly  it  will  be  less  easy  for  those  in 
charge  of  our  AID  programs  to  do  a  good 
job  if  that  much  less  money  is  available. 
Additional  cuts,  made  here  on  the  floor, 
could  make  the  job  of  providing  effective 
aid  almost  impossible. 

What  have  witnesses  said  about  this 
years  request?  First  of  all.  it  was  evident 
that  a  major  effort  had  been  made  to 
keep  the  requests  at  a  moderate  level. 
William  Gaud.  Director  of  AID,  pointed 
out  that  each  overseas  AID  mission  was 
directed  to  submit  a  proposed  assistance 
program,  wliicn  had  first  to  be  ai>proved 
by  our  Ambassador  to  that  country,  be- 
fore being  sent  to  Washington. 
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All  these  requests  were  then  caicfully 
screened  by  AID,  the  State  Department, 
the  Treasury  Department,  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  the  Bureau  of  tlie 
Budget.  As  the  result  of  ^  particularly 
close  interagency  review  thi*  year,  a  total 
of  $800  million  in  requests'  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  administrations  request 
for  $2.5  billion  for  economic  a.ssistance. 

As  Mr.  Gaud  described  it: 

This  la  a  tight  budget  taljlored  to  fit  a 
tight  situation.  Particularly  in  view  of  the 
cuu  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1968  jl^udgct.  we  be 
lleve  It  Is  the  minimum  nece.« 
the  development  momentum 
in  the  developing  world. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Coi 
weeks  of  testimony  follow! 
initial  presentation.  On  th 
hearings  it  would  be  diffic 
this  was  not  a  tiiiht  budge 
there  has  been  a  concentri 
in  relatively  few  countrie 
capable-  of  utilizing   aid  |ffectively   not 
even  liated  as  recipients. 

Why.  you  may  ask,  if  th 
were  soimd  for  the  funds 
the  committee  recommenced  that  some 
$600  million  be  slashed  fro  a  the  amount 
requested?  Is  it  not  the  fijfiction  of  our 
committee  to  decide  how 
can  be  effectively  utilized^ 
recommend  a  larger  amomnt  if  the  ad- 
ministration can  show  th<  need  for  that 
amount? 

I  personally  feel  that  lie  committee 
should  have  recommend(  1  more  than 
it  actually  has.  What  haj  occurred,  the 
committee  report  will  r  :veal,  is  that 
members  of  our  committ  e  have  looked 
more  at  "the  tight  situa  ion"  in  which 
our  coiuitry  finds  itself  th  m  at  the  ways 
in  which  the  money  wouU  be  .spent.  The 
$600  million  reduction  wa  ;  approved  be- 
cause of  the  committee's  r  cognition  that 
Federal  expenditures  mu  t  be  .substan- 
tially reduced,  not  becau  e  a  sood  case 
was  not  made  for  spendir  i  more  money. 

The  request  now  befoi  ;  us.  in  other 
words,  represents  what  he  committee 
feels  is  an  appropriate  ai  lount  for  for- 
eign aid.  given  the  financi  1  predicament 
ill  which  our  country  fin<  s  itself.  Many 
members.  I  feel  sure,  w  uld  recognize 
that  more  could  be  utilize  1  for  develop- 
ment assistance,  technica  aid  and  other 
programs,  but  they  reco  [nize  also  the 
necessity  for  retrenchme  it.  for  "econ- 
omy" and  so  on. 

In  brief,  these  reduction  >  from  the  ad- 
ministrations  requests  n  present  a  de- 
sire to  find  a  generally  ac(  jptable  spend- 
ing level,  rather  than  feeling  that 
previous  programs  have  omen  too  big.  or 
that  the  administration  lias  been  less 
successful  this  year  than  In  the  past  in 
justifying  its  need  for  fundfe. 

Surely.  Mi-.  Chairman,  if  must  be  clear 
to  us  all  that  the  da>  i  of  "fortress 
America"  are  gone  foreve  .  Excessive  re- 
ductions in  our  aid  progr  im  would  have 
the  effect  of  slowing  dow  a  the  develop- 
ment of  our  allies  to  tl  ^  point  where 
they  are  once  again  ecoi  omically  inef- 
fectual and  politically  insknificant,  even 
invisible.  Should  this  ooeur.  we  could 
then  say  goodby  to  our  iinprecedented 
prosperity,  as  we  would  Burther  aggra- 
vate our  balance-of-pajflinents  deficit 
and  negate  the  possibilitj^  of  expanded 


world  markets.  We  would  then  become 
sitting  ducks  for  aggression,  with  the 
majority  of  our  strategically  placed  free 
world  allies  forced  to  turn  inward  to  hus- 
band their  own  resources,  devastatingly 
shrunk  by  the  withdrawal  of  our  aid.  We 
have  the  money  now.  and  tliey  do  not. 
It  is  that  simple. 

We  all  know  what  happens  when  the 
money  runs  out  too  scon.  Machinery 
rusts  and  falls  to  piecos  because  no  one 
can  afford  to  repair  it.  Plowed  fields 
return  to  deserts — or  jungles — because 
there  is  no  money  for  seed,  for  fertilizer, 
for  irrigation.  Diseases  resume  epidemic 
proportions  because  there  is  no  money 
for  preventive  medicines,  for  public 
health  programs,  for  water  purification. 
Student  from  6  to  76  who  have  had  1 
year  in  school  and  who  know  the  un- 
paralleled excitement  of  learning  to  read 
a  primer  and  write  their  names,  fall 
back  into  illiteracy  because  there  is  no 
inonry  to  give  them  another  year  of 
school  and  keep  them  from  forgetting 
what  they  have  learned.  And  apathy, 
sluggishne.ss.  and  despair  envelop  a  na- 
tion which  is  poor  and  hungry  and  has 
no  one  to  turn  to  for  assistance,  where 
the  richest  people  on  earth  say.  "we 
can't  afford  to  help  you.  We  thought  we 
could,  but  now  we  find  we  need  it  all 
our.selves." 

Secretai-y  of  Stale  Rusk  recently 
pointed  out  that: 

Development  takes  .sustained  effort.  A 
farmer  needs  new  seeds  and  fertilizer  cadi 
year.  A  factorj-  needs  raw  materials  and 
spare  parts  each  year.  A  technician  working 
to  control  malaria  has  to  be  paid  each  year. 
Similarly,  new  aid  funds  are  e.ssentlal  e.ich 
year — to  set  In  motion  the  flow  of  goods 
which  take  time  to  order,  make,  and  distrib- 
ute; to  acquire  the  services  of  skilled  techni- 
cians who  are  hard  to  find.  recnUt,  and 
sea-son;  and  uo  support  the  implementation 
of  policy  and  self-help  reforms 

Our  aid  program  cannot  be  run  like 
a  stop-and-go  light  at  a  traffic  intersec- 
tion. A  reduction  in  aid  would  be  the 
same  as  cutting  the  flow  of  air  to  a  criti- 
cally ill  patient  in  an  oxygen  tent. 

Food  shortages  in  many  underdevel- 
oped nations  are  nearing  the  crisis  stage. 
Nearly  $800  million  in  this  year's  AID 
program  is  intended  for  U.S.  fertilizer, 
pesticides,  seeds,  equipment,  and  tech- 
nical assistance  needed  to  increase  agri- 
cultural production.  Procurement  must 
start  in  fiscal  1969  if  these  supplies  are  to 
reach  the  farmers  of  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  in  time  for  next  year's 
planting. 

In  the  industrial  sector.  AID  loans 
which  finance  U.S.  machinery,  parts,  and 
raw  materials  for  overall  economic 
growth  have  caused  an  upsurge  of  pri- 
vate industrial  enterprise  in  countries 
such  as  Turkey.  Pakistan.  India,  and 
Koiea.  An  aid  stoppage  necessitated  by 
reductions  in  our  current  program  would 
quickly  convert  this  upward  trend  into 
collapse. 

Under  our  aid  program  we  have 
brought  some  15.000  people  from  the  de- 
veloping countries  to  train  them  here  in 
such  fields  as  health,  agriculture,  trans- 
portation, and  public  administration.  As 
a  result  of  the  cuts  proposed,  we  could 
overnight  create  15.000  technical  train- 
ing  dropouts.    Most   of   our    6.500   AID- 


flnanced   technicians  working   overseas 
would  have  to  be  brought  home. 

These  are  some  of  the  economic  con- 
sequences which  would  follow  a  major 
cut  in  funds.  The  political  consequences 
would  be  far  worse. 

We  can  be  assured  that  drastic  cur- 
tailment of  our  aid  would  be  cause  for 
rejoicing  among  our  enemies.  It  would 
hand  a  ^;rcat  propaganda  victory  to  those 
who  liavc  been  asserting  that  when  the 
1,'oing  gets  tough  we  will  abandon  the 
peoples  and  free  nations  of  Asia.  Africa, 
and  Latin  America. 

The  Governments  and  economies  of 
South  Vietnam  and  Laos  would  be  in 
danger  of  chaos,  and  the  tenuous  secu- 
rity of  Korea  and  Thailand  would  be 
jeopardized. 

Excessive  reductions  would  undermine 
the  -Allianc?  for  Progress,  and  give  a 
powerful  wtapon  to  the  opponents  of 
pi-ogrcssive  Latin  American  leaders  who 
have  committed  themselves  to  Alliance 
goals  and  a  true  partnership  of  the 
Americas. 

Such  reductions  would  create  a  situa- 
tion in  India  and  Pakistan  which 
might  well  result  in  renewed  recession 
and  increa.scd  Communist  influence.  In 
Africa,  they  could  confirm  a  feeling  on 
the  part  of  some  that  the  United  States 
is  indifferent  to  Africa's  future. 

And  here  at  home,  mangling  our  aid 
program  now  would  deny  the  new  Presi- 
dent, during  his  first  few  months  in  of- 
fice, a  primary  instmment  of  American 
foreign  policy  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries, at  the  same  time  that  the  new 
President  would  be  confronted  with  a 
whole  new  series  of  crises  around  the 
world. 

These  consequences  represent  too  high 
a  price  to  pay  for  the  absurdly  small 
amount  of  money  which  could  be 
"saved"  by  foreign  aid  cuts.  If.  imthink- 
ably.  we  ever  have  to  cut  our  ties  with 
the  rest  of  humanity,  let  us  do  it  at  a 
time  when  we  are  less  likely  to  leave  the 
world  in  chaos  and  ourselves  exposed  to 
crisis. 

Excessive  reductions  in  funds  for  the 
fiscal  1969  foreign  aid  program  would 
constitute  a  reversal  of  progress,  an  ab- 
dication of  responsibility,  and  a  suspen- 
sion of  concern  for  the  national  interest. 
I  urge  the  Members  of  this  House  to  re- 
ject such  proposals,  and  to  support  the 
full  authorization  recommended  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Mis.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  our  time. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
as  much  time  as  he  desires  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Feighan  1 . 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  15263.  Since  the  inception  of 
the  program  of  foieign  aid  I  have  sup- 
ported every  authorization  bill  and  ev- 
ery appropriation. 

The  criticism  of  the  administration  of 
the  foreign  aid  program  has  in  many  in- 
stances been  justifiable.  However,  the 
overall  effectiveness  of  this  program  has 
in  the  aggregate  been  beneficial  to  the 
interests  of  the  United  States.  One  ex- 
ample where  the  beneficial  effect  on  the 
United  States  has  been  manifold  more 
to  the  people  of  the  developing  nations 
of  the  world  is  the  agricultural  develop- 
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ment  program  of  AID.  More  than  one- 
third  of  proposed  authorized  funds  in  this 
bill  will  be  allocated  to  agricultural  de- 
velopment throughout  the  underdevel- 
oped world. 

AID  is  contributing  to  larger  agricul- 
tural production  in  many  nations  by 
providing  new  miracle  seeds  and  fer- 
tilizers and  pesticides.  Tlie  development 
of  IR  8  at  the  International  Rice  Insti- 
tute in  Los  Banos.  Philippines,  by  two 
foundations  has  provided  the  means  of 
increased  production  which  can  save 
many  countries  from  the  threat  of  star- 
vation. IR  8  is  the  newly  discovered  strain 
of  rice  .seed  that  increases  the  produc- 
tivity of  a  crop  three  or  four  times  the 
previous  normal  yield  Already  India  and 
Pakistan  are  harvesting  bumper  crops 
after  using  the  new  miracle  seeds. 

AID  is  providing  funds  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  miracle  seeds  and  the 
necessary  fertilizers  and  pesticides. 

If  there  is  a  moratorium  on  foreign  aid 
or  a  severe  cut,  the  impact  will  not  only 
be  felt  by  American  manufacturers  and 
producers  of  agricultural  products,  but 
also,  in  the  underdeveloped  world. 

An  intenuption  of  this  program  would 
be  most  discouraging  to  the  hopes  of 
the  people  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries for  enough  to  eat  and  a  better  way 
of  life. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Monacan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  15263. 

I  believe  firmly  that  this  legislation  is 
necessary  for  the  effective  conduct  erf  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  a  tool  and  a  weapon  which  the  people 
of  this  country  give  to  their  elected  Presi- 
dent to  assist  him  in  carrying  out  his 
constitutional  mandate  to  manage  the 
foreign  affairs  of  the  Nation. 

Of  course,  if  one  viewed  this  program 
In  the  stereotype  of  the  critics  as  a  means 
of  transferring  our  largesse  to  greedy 
and  unappreciative  foreigners,  then  op- 
position would  be  automatic.  If.  however, 
one  took  the  trouble  to  examine  the  pro- 
gram carefully  and  see  what  its  compo- 
nents were,  he  would  find,  I  think,  that 
its  objectives  weie  valid  and  its  areas  of 
attack  were  worth  while. 

Would  one  wish  to  discontinue,  for 
example,  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram, which  provides  technology  and 
training  for  friendly  nations  throughout 
the  world,  or  would  one  wish  to  cut  out 
the  supporting  assistance  which  goes  to 
strengthen  the  economies  of  nations 
allied  to  us  who  are  striving  to  resist 
aggression  and  alien  control? 

Would  there  be  a  willingness  to  limit 
the  programs  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, which  is  dedicated  to  assisting  to 
help  themselves  those  Latin  American 
countries,  whose  stability  and  coopera- 
tion are  so  vitally  impKjrtant  to  us?  One 
need  only  mention  these  names  to  realize 
how  closely  our  security  is  related  to 
their  political  and  economic  health. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  there  have 


been  defects  in  the  program.  This,  of 
course,  has  been  true  in  the  mihtary 
program,  in  the  agriculture  program,  in 
the  poverty  program,  and  in  the  space 
program.  Nor  is  it  .sufficient  to  say  that 
we  are  trying  the  impo.ssible.  I  will  admit 
that  there  have  been  failures  and  that 
there  has  been  too  inucli  optimistic  rais- 
ing of  expectations,  but  we  have  not 
abandoned  the  other  programs  which  I 
have  mentioned  because  we  have  con- 
.sidered  them  necessary  to  our  national 
welfare  and  we  should  not  abandon  the 
mutual  a.ssi.stance  program  for  this 
.■^^  a  me  reason. 

May  I  refer  to  one  new  and  significant 
.section  in  this  bill.  It  is  one  in  which  I 
am  particularly  interested  since  1  have 
.sei-ved  as  chairman  of  the  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  excess  property  and 
which  helped  to  bring  to  light  the  recent 
incredible  mismanagement  of  the  Ant- 
werp office  of  AID. 

Section  607  has  been  amended  to  place 
certain  specific  restrictions  on  the 
acquisition  of  excess  property  and  to  re- 
quire certain  .standards  to  be  .sati.sfied 
before  such  property  is  acquired. 

These  standards  are  important  .nnd 
should  improve  vastly  the  performance 
of  this  office. 

In  my  judgment,  sections  607  and  608 
provide  a  means  for  our  Government  to 
make  substantial  .savings  through  the 
u.se  of  excess  property.  We  should  not 
allow  poor  performance  to  be  the  excuse 
of  AID  for  doing  this  job  right.  With 
these  new  rules,  this  opportunity  will  be 
present  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  seized. 
In  today's  world  a  major  power  such  as 
the  United  States  must  employ  all  its 
facilities  and  powers  for  its  own  defense 
and  .security. 

We  cannot  retire  from  responsibility  in 
the  world.  The  Fortress  America  con- 
cept is  not  practical.  We  know  that  from 
experience. 

So.  in  my  judgment  support  of  this  bill 
is  essential  to  maintain  our  position  in 
the  world  and  to  preserve  the  security 
of  our  people. 

Others  have  already  discussed  the 
moderate  balance-of -payments  impact  of 
this  program.  I  wish  to  stress  the  extent 
to  which  a  President — any  President — 
would  have  his  options  limited  and  his 
hands  tied  if  this  program  were  not 
available. 

Viewed  in  the  perspective  of  the  past, 
the  proposed  bill  is  indeed  modest.  It  is 
the  smallest  amoimt  requested  in  the 
history  of  this  program.  The  committee 
has  already  cut  the  amount  by  approxi- 
mately $600  million — a  20-percent  reduc- 
tion. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  the  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  ZablockiI. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.se 
in  support  of  H.R.  15263. 

In  so  doing,  I  realize  that  foreign  aid 
is  not  vei-y  popular  today.  This  is  not 
.surprising.  Neither  does  it  disturb  me  in 
the  least.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  no 
quarrel  whatever  with  those  who  want  to 
put  an  end  to  "foreign  giveaways."  Our 
budget  is  tight,  our  taxes  have  just  been 
increa.sed.  and  Federal  spending  must  be 
cut.  What  better  place  to  begin  than  by 


eliminating  gift* — or  a  dole — to  some  of 
our  friends  abroad? 

Are  we.  in  fact,  talking  about  gifts  in 
the  bill  HR.  15263?  Do  the  funds  pro- 
po.sed  to  be  authorized — $1.9  billion  of 
economic  aid  and  $390  million  of  mili- 
tary— represent  charitable  donations 
that  our  country  can  ill  afford  right  now? 
If  this  were  indeed  the  case.  I  would  be 
among  the  first  to  cast  my  vote  against 
the  bill  before  us.  And  I  would  do  .so 
without  embarra.ssment.  without  any 
oualms. 

For.  after  all,  charity  has  to  begin  at 
home.  And  we  can  only  be  good  to  othei  s 
il  we  provide  first  for  the  urgent  needs 
(if  our  own  people. 

Mr.  Chaiiman  it  does  not  require  deep 
insight  to  realize  that  a  large  job  lemains 
to  be  done  here  at  home.  The  goals  of  our 
.society — a  decent  life  for  those  who  are 
willinr  to  strive  as  well  as  for  those  who 
are  no  longer  able  to  work — are  .still 
j>artly  outside  our  reach.  It  will  take 
plenty  of  effort,  imagination,  and  money 
to  achieve  them 

Consequently,  as  I  said  earlier,  I  have 
no  (luariel  with  tho.se  who  believe — as  I 
do — that  we  must  tend  to  our  national 
problems  <nd  needs  before  dispen.sing 
large.s.<^  to  those  beyond  our  shores. 

But  I  want  to  ask  again:  What  does 
tliai  iiave  to  do  with  the  basic  i.ssues  in- 
\olved  in  the  bill  before  us?  Does  anyone 
here  seriously  believe  that  this  bill  con- 
stitutes a  "foreign  giveaway"? 

I  note  that  some  of  my  colleagues  are 
nodding  affirmatively.  Apparently  our 
committee  has  failed  to  communicate  the 
basic  facts  of  this  progi^am. 

This  possibility  has  wonied  me  con- 
siderably, for  both  the  substance  and  the 
form  of  our  foreign  policy  undertakings 
have  changed  dramatically  in  recent 
years.  But  .somehow,  this  message  has 
not  gotten  across  to  some  people.  Many 
liersons  in  our  country  still  think  of  this 
program  in  terms  of  concepts  which  no 
longer  apply,  and  names  which  lost  their 
meaning  years  ago. 

Who.  for  example,  finds  the  term 
"supporting  a.ssistance"  particularly  en- 
lightening? What  does  it  really  mean? 
Yet  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  economic 
portion  of  this  bill  has  to  stand,  or  fall, 
under  that  banner. 

Similarly,  what  images  does  the  term 
development  loar.s  "  conjure?  Does  it 
suggest  a  banking  loan  to  some  foreign 
government — a  loan  that  will  be  used 
abroad  to  build  a  huge  dam.  a  power- 
plant,  or  some  other  imposing  industrial 
project? 

That  image  L>€ars  little  lesomblance  to 
reality.  Today,  in  a  coimtry  like  India, 
which  has  been  the  primary  recipient  of 
our  development  loans,  the  bulk  of  the 
funds  involved  is  used  to  buy,  in  the 
United  States,  fertilizer,  and  insecti- 
cides, and  a  vaiiety  of  other  American 
products. 

It  is  a  little  imderstood  paradox  of 
foreign  aid  that  virtually  all  of  it  is  spent 
right  here,  in  the  United  States. 

It  may  be  useful,  therefore,  to  look  at 
the  program  before  the  House  today  in 
tei-ms  of  how  the  money  involved  is  used, 
and  what  priorities  are  followed. 

From  the  standpoint  of  uses,  the  fol- 
lowing facts  obtain  in  this  1968  bill: 
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Nearly  all  of  the  money  authorized  in 
H  R.  15263— mill tai-y  and  economic— will 
be  used  to  finance  exports  of  American 
goods  and  services. 

This  means  jobs  for  American  workers 
and  specialists,  business  for  American 
firms. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  Committee  re- 
port, on  page  10.  in  6  yeani  alone.  Amer- 
ican commercial  exports  tp  53  countries 
participating  in  our  foreign  policy  pro- 
grams increased  by  $1.5  billion. 

That  is  nothing  to  sneez*  at. 

At  a  time  when  our  tr|de  balance  is 
declining— when  rising  pAces  make  our 
goods  less  competitive — wwien  the  pros- 
pect of  lay-offs  and  shortir  hours  is  be- 
coming an  uncomfortable  reality  for 
some  of  our  industries — the  bill  before 
us  is  more  important  to!  the  American 
economy  than  ever  beforeJ 

It  may  be  of  interest  1%  the  members 
of  the  Committee  that  in  1  seal  year  1967. 
96  percent  of  all  AID-final  ced  commodi- 
ttes — accounting  for  nea  ly  SI. 5  billion 
dollars — were  purchased  in  the  United 
States. 

Some  4.500  American  i  rms.  in  nearly 
1.600  American  towns  ai  1  cities,  in  all 
50  States  of  the  Umon.  1  )enented  from 
this  "foreign  aid"  flnancii  g  of  American 
exports. 

In  addition,  as  of  Dec(  mber  31,  1967. 
more  than  half-a-billion  dollars  worth 
of  technical  service  contr  cts  were  being 
held  by  private  American  groups. 

In  contrast,  prior  to  19i  1,  only  37  per- 
cent of  AID-flnanced  pii  icuremcnt  was 
done  in  the  United  SUtesjland  57  percent 
went  to  other  developed  tountries — pri- 
maiHy  Western  Europe  aiifl  Japan. 

During  the  last  7  yearsj  therefore,  this 
program  has  been  compl0  tely  reoriented 
and  serves  today  as  one  o<  the  mainstays 
of  private  American  expoit  l  trade. 

On  what  else  will  the  funds  in  H.R. 
15263  be  used?  , 

Part  of  these  funds  willj  be  used  to  ship 
American  goods  on  Amafican  ships  to 
foreign  destinations.  Am  rican  shipping 
is  more  costly  than  worlj  1  shipping  and 
has  to  be  subsidized.  Thi$  bill,  therefore, 
will  help  to  support  our  [merchant  ma- 
rine. 

Another  part  of  this  au(  ihorizalion  will 
be  used  to  help  Americanl  firms  establish 
going  concerns  abroad.  Ill  recent  years, 
nearly  $9  billion  in  inve^  :ment  guaran- 
ties have  been  issued  und#-  this  so-called 
"foreign-aid"  program-l-not  to  for- 
eigners, but  to  U.S.  citizeijs  and  corpora- 
tions. I 

Last  year  alone,  prijlite  American 
overseas  ventures  returi  Dd  more  than 
S4.5  billion  to  the  Unite*  States  in  the 
form  of  remitted  profits.' This  compares 
w  ith  $84  billion  in  total  d  >mestic  profits, 
before  taxes,  of  all  U.S.  I'oipoiations. 

Still  another  part  of  th|p  "foreign  aid" 
\s  ill  be  used  to  support  thl  \  overseas  pro- 
grams of  private,  nonp  ofit  American 
organizations — church  gi  Bups.  coopera- 
tives, and  various  other  \\  jluntary  agen- 
cies, j 

American  education  \\\  11  also  receive 
its  share  of  this  "foreign  |  id."  Fimds  au- 
thorized by  this  bill  will  ]  e  used  in  part, 
to  build  up  the  faculti«  of  American 
universities  and  researchlnstitutions;  to 
expand  our  knowledge  of  Ihe  processes  of 


economic  and  social  development;  to  sup- 
port private  American-sponsored  schools 
abroad:  and  on  other,  related  pursuits. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some 
Members  of  the  House  that  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1967,  122  American  colleges 
and  universities  held  AID-flnanced  con- 
tracts valued  at  some.  $226  million  for 
research,  survey.^,  training,  and  techni- 
cal assistance.  About  $200  million  was 
contracted  to  67  American  universities 
for  technical  assistance  projects  in  39 
developing  countries. 

It  is  interesting,  how  this  so-called 
foreign  aid  really  benefits  a  wide,  and 
diversified,  section  of  the  American  pub- 
lic, and  the  American  economy. 

Now.  if  we  look  at  the  priorities  em- 
bodied in  the  bill  before  us,  we  see 
another  picture. 

The  largest  part  of  what  we  call  for- 
eign economic  aid" — nearly  $800  mil- 
lion— will  be  applied  to  increasing  food 
IModuction  and  improving  food  process- 
ing and  distribution  in  the  developing 
countries. 

Another  substantial  part— about  $250 
million — will  be  devoted  to  education. 

A  smaller  part — about  $165  million — 
will  be  applied  to  health — to  interna- 
tional research  into  the  causes  of  can- 
cer, to  the  eradication  of  communicable 
diseases,  and  to  the  solution  of  other 
health  problems. 

Still  another  part  will  be  used  to  de- 
velop transportation  and  communica- 
tions; to  introduce  improved  adminis- 
trative practices  in  the  public  and  the 
private  sectors;  and  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  viable,  democratic  insti- 
tutions in  the  receiving  countries. 

Finally,  a  substantial  portion  of  "for- 
eign aid" — nearly  $400  million — will  be 
used  to  strengthen  the  free  world's  se- 
curity and  ability  to  resist  Commimist 
aggression.  But  even  here,  the  funds  in- 
volved will  be  spent  primarily  in  the 
United  States — on  the  production  of 
military  equipment  and  supplies,  and 
on  the  training  of  foreign  military  per- 
sonnel. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  is  delivering  a  very 
able  summai-y  of  the  legislation  before 
us.  I  have  this  question  of  the  gentleman. 
About  15  months  ago  many  of  us  were 
saddened  because  the  then  democratic 
Government  of  Greece  was  taken  over 
by  a  military  dictatorship.  We  all  hope 
that  free  elections  will  be  possible  in 
Greece  and  that  democracy  can  be  re- 
stored. Until  that  occurrence,  v.ill  moneys 
under  the  bill  before  us  be  used  to  send 
arms  to  Greece? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  no  economic  aid  for  Greece  in  the  bill 
before  us.  Further,  since  the  21st  of  April 
1967,  there  has  been  a  moratorium  on 
the  deliveries  of  all  substantial  items  of 
military  assistance  to  that  country.  That 
moratorium  is  being  continued.  The  bill 
would  not  lift  this  moratorium  nor 
change  it.  Such  military  assistance  as  is 
being  carried  in  the  budget  for  next  year 
is  on  a  contingency  basis  in  the  hope  that 
Greece  will  move  toward  a  constitutional 
government. 


Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad 
to  hear  that.  I  take  it  then  the  report 
of  the  gentleman  to  our  colleagues  con- 
cerns not  only  weapons  like  tanks  and 
jet  planes,  but  also  the  .small  arms  which 
a  dictatorship  uses  to  enforce  its  will  on 
the  populace. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  policy  we  are  now  pursuing 
is  designed  to  withhold  any  significant 
as.sistance  to  Greece  until  there  is  an 
acceptable  change  in  the  pohtical  gov- 
ernment there. 

Mr.  REUSS.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
on?  further  question?  I  would  hope,  how- 
ever, that  the  moratorium  weuld  apply 
to  all  arms  which  are  capable  of  killing 
people? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  In  the  interest  of  a  full 
understanding,  I  believe  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  would  agree  that  there  are 
funds,  and  the  amount  is  probably  classi- 
ned— I  will  .<;peak  to  the  other  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  privately  on  that 
subject — other  funds  in  this  bill  which 
would  be  available  for  Greece  If  the  mor- 
atorium were  not  in  effect. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  re- 
turn to  my  topic: 

All  of  these  priorities  embodied  in  the 
bill  b:?fore  us  have  but  one  goal:  to  help 
develop  a  world  in  which  our  own  Na- 
tion, and  other  free  nations,  can  seek 
the  fulfillment  of  man's  basic  aspirations 
for  peace,  security,  and  a  decent  life. 

In  truth,  the  resources  which  we  as  a 
nation  devote  to  these  peaceful  under- 
takings are  pathetically  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  costs  of  war:  $70  bil- 
lion a  year  on  national  defense:  $30  bil- 
lion a  year  on  'Vietnam:  $20  billion  a  year 
on  the  cost  of  past  wars^— on  debt  in- 
terest and  veterans'  benefits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  well  be  that  in 
our  annual  "foreign  aid"  presentations, 
more  emphasis  .«:hould  have  been  placed 
on  the  new  uses  and  priorities  of  our 
foreign  policy  undertakings. 

Perhaps  then  the  i^ublic  at  large,  and 
those  in  Congress  who  oppose  "foreign 
aid"  would  have  a  better  understanding 
of  the  diffcrenc3  between  a  "foreign 
giveaway"  and  what  the  purposes  and 
goals  embodied  in  this  bill  really  entail. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  affable,  able, 
and  outstanding  leadership  of  our  es- 
teemed chairman,  and  after  3  months 
of  careful,  deliberate,  at  times  even  ag- 
onizing review,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  slashed  the  authorization 
contained  in  this  bill  by  nearly  $600 
million. 

We  did  not  do  it  because  the  Executive 
request  was  excessive,  or  the  program 
unsound.  On  the  contrary.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  full  amount  requested  rep- 
resented a  realistic  appraisal  of  what 
needs  to  be  done  if  we  are  going  to  make 
any  significant  progress  in  staving  off 
disasters — military,  political,  as  well  as 
economic  and  social — in  the  years  to 
come. 

Nevertheless,  we  cut  the  program  to 
the  lowest  level  ever  approved  by  our 
committee.  And  we  did  it  strictly  on  the 
basis  of  our  domestic  priorities — realiz- 
ing that  in  this  time  of  turmoil  and  far- 
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reaching  change  at  home,  we  must  deal 
first  with  the  problems  closest  to  us. 

We  cannot,  however,  ignore  what  is 
happening  outside  our  .shores.  For  no 
man,  and  no  nation,  is  "an  island  unto 
itself."  And  the  future  of  this  country — 
the  realization  of  the  American  dream — 
are  as  much  dependent  in  the  long  inin 
on  what  happens  at  home  as  on  develop- 
ments in  the  larger  world  society  of 
which  we  ai'e  part. 

To  cut  this  program  even  more,  or  to 
suspend  it  entirely  for  1  year  as  suggested 
by  some  people.  I  believe  would  be  fool- 
hardy. To  those  of  my  colleagues  in- 
clined to  follow  cither  of  those  courses, 
I  would  say  this: 

Let  those  who  wish  to  gamble  with  the 
future  of  this  Nation  take  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  day  of  reckoning  which  is 
bound  to  follow  on  the  footsteps  of  irre- 
sponsibility. 

And  let  them  answer  the  next  genera- 
tion when  they  ask: 

"What  have  you  done  to  our  country 
and  our  world?  Why  have  you  abandoned 
the  free  nations  of  Latin  America.  Asia 
and  Africa  in  the  hour  of  this  need?  Why 
did  you  deprive  us  of  a  chance  to  live  in 
I>eace  with  our  neighbors  and  to  try  our 
hand  at  building  a  better  world?" 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
limited  program  of  assistance  provided  in 
the  bill  before  us.  The  money  it  author- 
izes will  enable  less  developed  allies  and 
friends  to  do  their  share  to  maintain  a 
collective  secuiity  posture  which  deters 
aggression  and  promotes  stable  inter- 
national relations. 

Mr.  Chainnan  I  submit:  A  vote  for 
H.R.  15263  is  a  vote  in  support  of  sta- 
bility in  the  world  and  a  vote  to  promote 
and  maintain  peace. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  time 
has  come  when  we  in  Congress  put  to  an 
end  this  wasteful  spending  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  money.  I  call  upon  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting  down  the 
bill  before  us  today. 

It  is  time  we  start  taking  care  of  our 
problems  here  at  home  and  we  can  do 
just  that  by  diverting  the  proposed  for- 
eign aid  funds  to  our  domestic  needs. 

Last  year  we  came  within  eight  votes 
of  shutting  off  foreign  aid  entirely.  Last 
year  the  House  trimmed  the  administra- 
tion's budget  request  by  28.9  percent. 
Today,  we  are  asked  to  approve  a  mere 
20-percent  cut  in  the  administration's 
budget. 

Each  year  we  receive  the  administra- 
tion budget  along  with  the  honeyed 
words  that  the  budget  is  a  'barebones 
budget. "  Well,  the  only  "barebones" 
that  I  have  .seen  in  the  past  budgets  are 
those  tossed  to  the  American  taxpayers 
while  the  "meat"  goes  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

And  let  us  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  American  taxpayer  has  to  pay  an 
extra  10  percent  tax  for  these  so-called 

barebone  budgets." 

Surely.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  ask- 
ing the  foreign  countries  to  make  too 
extreme  of  a  sacrifice  to  stop  putting  his 
h.ands  into  the  American  taxpayers' 
pockets  for  1  year.  Goodness  knows,  we 
have  enough  money  in  the  pipeline  to 
take  care  of  their  needs  for  such  vital  and 
Nation  surviving  items,  such  as  tele- 
vision sets;  dolls'  eyes;  cocktail  ulasses 
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and  salad  sets;  bubble  gum;  outboard 
motors  and  spring  water,  to  name  but  a 
few. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  has  come  when 
we  stop  iKJUring  what  little  wealth  we 
have  left  down  this  rathole.  We  are  fac- 
ing a  grave  economic  situation. 

rhe  Federal  budget  has  grown  to  an 
enormous  .'-ize  and  we  have  one  of  the 
largest  peacetime  deficits  in  our  history. 
The  American  taxpayer  is  sick  and  tired 
of  being  hit  with  ri.sing  taxes  to  support 
the  rest  of  tlie  world.  A  world  that  we 
have  supported  for  over  25  years  and 
have  nothing  to  show  for  it  except  an 
outrageous  debt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  simply  cannot  af- 
ford to  continue  our  massive  foreign  aid 
program.  If  we  continue  this  corrupt 
give-away  program,  we  are  going  to 
bring  about  a  world  liquidity  crisis  that 
will  jolt  our  economy  like  we  have  never 
seen  before. 

Foreign  aid  is  the  principal  cause  of 
our  balance-of-payments  deficit. 

Foreign  aid  is  the  principal  culprit  in 
the  debasement  of  our  currency  which 
in  turn  has  caused  the  removal  of  gold 
cover  on  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  ir  \ot- 
ing  against  the  bill  before  us  and  thereby 
take  the  first  and  right  step  in  restoring 
fiscal  stability  to  our  country. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  we  consider  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1968.  it  seems  to  me  that  the  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  the  President's  re- 
quest for  a  $2.9  billion  foreign  aid  author- 
ization for  fiscal  1969  should  be  cut.  On 
this  issue  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt. 
Public  .sentiment  clearly  favors  such  a 
reduction.  The  difficult  question  to  be  de- 
cided in  this  debate  is  how  much  this  re- 
duction should  be,  or,  indeed,  whether 
a  moratorium  in  new  AID  financing  for 
the  year  ahead  might  better  .serve  the 
interests  of  our  Nation  at  this  critical 
time. 

There  are,  of  course,  those  who  will 
argue  that  we  must  not  permit  the  for- 
eign aid  debate  to  be  influenced  by  the 
hard  realities  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  by 
our  overburdened  domestic  budget  and 
social  and  economic  needs  at  home,  by 
our  unprecedented  Federal  deficit,  our 
balance-of-payments  problem,  and  so  on. 
I  do  not  agree  with  such  reasoning.  In 
my  judgment,  foreign  aid.  just  as  any 
other  Federal  program,  must  be  reviewed 
in  the  light  of  our  overall  revenue  and 
expenditure  priorities,  and  we  must  apply 
the  same  tests  of  objectives  and  effective- 
ness. This  year,  more  than  any  year  since 
World  War  II.  there  is  a  greater  need  to 
put  the  question  of  foreign  aid  and  our 
ability  to  carry  the  load  in  proper  per- 
spective. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  Congress  found 
it  necessary  to  approve  a  10-percent  sur- 
tax on  individual  and  corporate  incomes 
because  of  the  alarming  budgetary  crisis 
facing  our  Government  today.  As  a  con- 
dition for  approval  of  this  tax  increase, 
we  very  wisely — although  belatedly — im- 
posed a  ceiling  on  Federal  spending,  re- 
quiring that  $6  billion  be  cut  from  pro- 
posed actual  spending  for  fiscal  1969.  that 
there  be  an  additional  reduction  of  $10 
billion  in  appropriations  for  future 
spending,  and  that  a  rescission  of  still 


another  $8  billion  be  made  in  carryover 
funds  from  previous  years. 

Having  thus  been  forced  to  rai.se  taxes 
in  a  society  already  overburdened  with 
taxes  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  having 
called  for  long  overdue  economies  in 
Government  spending  to  alleviate  the 
current  fiscal  crisis,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Congress  now  has  a  resiJonsibility 
to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  to  re- 
a.s.soss  and  reappraise  future  foreign  as- 
sistance programs  and  to  make  what- 
ever adjustments  our  budgetarj'  situation 
demands  this  year.  While  I  applaud  the 
action  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs in  reducing  the  administration's 
foreign  aid  request  by  20  percent,  which 
is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
I  personally  feel  that  even  a  moratorium 
on  new  authorizations  for  1  year  would 
not  seriously  jeopardize  any  essential 
foreign  relationships  of  this  countr>-.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  is  over  $5  billion 
in  the  foreign  aid  pipeline  at  this  time, 
not  including  pipeline  amounts  for  pro- 
grams financed  from  other  appropria- 
tions such  as  food  for  freedom,  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  so  forth,  which  could 
continue  to  finance  AID  spending  during 
fiscal  1969.  I  recognize  that  special  leg- 
islation may  be  required  to  deobligate 
and  leprogram  certain  commitments 
which  are  directly  related  to  our  national 
defense  and  security  and  must  be  con- 
tinued. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  a  major 
reappraisal  of  foreign  aid.  1  believe  this 
is  the  best  way  to  begin. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
move  toward  floor  consideration  of  this 
year's  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  it  is  clear 
that  many  Members  will  have  their  at- 
tention drawn  to  incidents  of  abuse 
abroad  or  incidents  of  competitive  de- 
mand at  home.  Both  sets  of  incidents  are 
real  and  are  ready  targets  for  a  nega- 
tive inclined  approach.  It  is  equally  true 
that  neither  set  of  incidents  need  neces- 
.sarily  threaten  the  heart  of  our  aid  pro- 
gram. The  abuses  call  for  correction, 
the  competitive  demands  at  home  call 
for  utmost  care  in  balancing  the  total 
requirements  of  a  Nation  In  a  time  of 
stress.  Along  with  such  approaches  one 
can  hope  to  keep  alive  the  vei-y  vital, 
even  urgent,  long-term  interest  of  our 
countiy  in  expanding  the  goods  and 
sei-vices  in  the  world's  have-not  nations. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  the  slim  hopes  for 
peace  in  the  long  nan  of  history  rest  more 
uix)n  our  ability  to  expand  human  re- 
sources closer  to  the  balance  with  hu- 
man needs  than  upon  the  balance  of 
weapons  or  militai-y  strength.  The  fii*st 
approach  is  a  balance  of  hope,  the  sec- 
ond a  balance  of  fear,  and  in  the  long 
liaul  hope  is  stronger  and  surer. 

On  the  mundane  level  of  a  more  prac- 
tical, pragmatic  approach  to  the  future, 
our  future,  as  a  free  enterprise  Nation 
rests  on  a  continuing  expansion  of  mar- 
kets. It  is  of  basic  importance  then,  that 
the  attention  of  the  Members  be  set  for 
some  time  on  the  positive  rather  than 
the  negative  aspects  of  the  aid  program. 
I  quote  from  this  month's  issue  of  News 
Front  in  an  article  entitled  "Trading 
with  the  Third  World": 

.\  continued  slowdown  in  U.S.  foreign  aid 
may  well  hurt  busirsessmen  aiming  at  new 
overseas  markets.  A  siudy  by  tiic  State  De- 
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(Chaired  by  IBM 
ir.)  has  empha- 
rast   reservoir   of 


partmenfB  Agency  for  InteAiAtlonal  Devel- 
opment (AID.)  shows  thAt  U.S.  exports 
wer«  more  than  1.2  blllloiu  higher  In  1965 
than  they  would  have  b«n  without  the 
stlmul\is  of  the  aid  program. I 

The  article  concludes  rith  this  state- 
ment: 

As  the  Advisory  C!c«nm  Itee  In  Foreign 
Aid  thru  Private  Enterprise 
chief,  Thomas  J.  Watson, 
sized,  the  tapping  of  the 
private  technical  and  instdutlonal  skills  In 
the  U.S.  can  be  of  invalui  >le  assistance  to 
Less  Developed  Countries  In  the  develop- 
ment of  their  Industrial  P'  tentlal. 

And  at  the  same  time.  iLslness  interests 
in  the  U.S.  and  other  developed  nations  have 
a  large  stake  in  the  progresl  of  the  Less  De- 
veloped Countries  These  nAlons.  with  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  poptlatlon.  are  the 
growing  markets  of  the  futuJit. 

It  is  easy  to  be  a  critl*  of  a  program 
that  has  many  shortcomings,  all  of  which 
are  immediately  obvious  and  painfully 
jMresent  in  the  short-rangii  operations.  It 
is  equally  quite  challenging  to  support 
a  program  whose  rich  bQ  lefits  are  both 
long  range  and  indirect  n  nature.  But 
surely,  Mr.  Chaii-man.  n  this  House 
we  should  be  mindful  th  it  a  great  na- 
tion measures  its  health  i  nd  vitality  not 
In  the  pains  and  aches  (  f  the  moment 
but  the  achievements  an4  f,'rowth  of  the 
years. 

Where  we  can  we  shDuld  minimize 
the  painful  problems  jut  in  nowise 
should  we  cut  off  the  soujrce  of  achieve- 
ment and  growth — this  ii  the  challenge 
that  is  before  us  as  we  fcake  our  final 
determination  on  the  Fireign  Aid  As- 
sistance Act. 

I  venture  a  prediction.  Mr.  Chairman. 
If  ever  our  country  fall)  victim  to  the 
fatal  economic  ills  of  de<p  and  disturb- 
ing depression  it  will  not  x  from  an  ac- 
celerated recession  of  m  irket  at  home 
which  plugs  and  clog^  our  produc- 
tion but  rather  a  recessin  in  the  over 
$30  billion  direct  and  infiirect  which  is 
involved  in  our  present  ilynamic  inter- 
national trade. 

The  health  of  that  international  mar- 
ket is  in  large  measure  aesting  upon  an 
expansion  of  that  markit.  The  expan- 
sion potential  lies  largely  within  the  na- 
tions being  pushed,  albeit  slowly,  ahead 
by  our  foreign  aid.  I  urge  therefore  sober, 
constructive,  and  positlfe  thinking  by 
eech  Member  as  we  mbve  to  vote.  I 
trust  that  vote  will  showjcontinued  sup- 
port for  a  vital  and  necissary  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  his  expired. 

All  time  has  expired.    I 

The  Clerk  will  read,      j 

The  Clerk  read  as  folliws: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sen  Ue  and  House  of 
Representatives  oj  the  I  nited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assei  ibled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "F  jreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1968". 


as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 

GENERAL    UEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  during  general  debate  on 
the  bill  H.R.  15263. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Clfairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  ri)w 

The  motion  was  agree 

Accordingly  the  Comi^ittee 
the  Speaker  having  resi  med 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  C 
Committee  of  the  Whol 
State  of  the  Union 
Committee,  having  had  lAider 
tion  the  bill  <H.R.  15263 
ther  the  Foreign  Assistance 


rise, 
to. 

rose:  and 
the  chair, 
airman  of  the 
House  on  the 
rep^irted  that  that 
considera- 
te amend  fur- 
Act  of  1961. 


on  Education  and  Labor  may  have  until 
midnight  to  file  a  report  on  H.R.  12120, 
the  juvenile  delinquency  conference  re- 
port. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM    FOR    THE 
BALANCE   OF   THE   WEEK 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  simply  to  advise  the  House  on  how 
we  will  continue  with  the  program.  To- 
morrow we  will  take  up  the  rule  and 
general  debate  on  the  State  Firearms 
Control  Assistance  Act  of  1968,  the  so- 
called  gun  bill.  Then  we  will  come  back 
on  Thursday  and  hope  to  finish  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  under  the  5-mlnute 
nile  to  passage.  Tlien  we  will  go  back 
on  Friday  to  the  gun  bill  again.  The  rea- 
son for  this  change  in  the  program  is 
that  tomorrow  is  the  day  of  the  funeral 
of  our  former  beloved  colleague,  Joe  Pool, 
and  we  did  not  want  to  act  imder  the  5- 
minute  rule  while  a  number  of  colleagues 
are  away  at  his  funeral.  So  we  will  handle 
general  debate  on  tomorrow  on  the  fire- 
arms bill,  and  then  go  back  to  foreign 
aid  on  Thursday,  and  back  to  the  fire- 
arms bill  on  Friday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  a  Saturday  session  still 
a  possibility  or  more  than  a  possibility? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Well.  I  wish  the  gentle- 
man would  reserve  his  question  until  a 
little  later  in  the  week,  because  I  might 
give  him  better  information  later  on. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  does  not 
see  any  repetition  of  yesterday's  endur- 
ance contest,  does  he? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  we  stayed  in  ses- 
sion imtil  midnight  in  order  to  pile  up 
some 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  will  ad- 
mit that  we  accomplished  quite  a  bit. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  We  accomplished  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  debt  and 
the  deficit  of  the  cotmtry  yesterday. 
That  is  one  thing  we  accomplished.  And 
we  stayed  in  session  until  midnight  to  do 
it. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR— PERMISSION  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.    PERKINS.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 


IMPRISONMENT  OF  JEWS  BY  ARABS 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
ports become  more  frequent  of  the  secret 
practice  of  genocide  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Arab  States.  We  can  no 
longer  doubt  that  the  Jewish  population 
of  Egypt  and  other  Arab  countries  is  cur- 
rently being  held  hostage  in  the  Arab 
conflict  with  Israel.  This  population,  at 
best,  has  been  deprived  of  all  its  rights 
to  live  as  others  live.  But  now  we  know 
that  large  numbers  of  Jews  have  been 
sent  to  what  we  charitably  call  'concen- 
tration camps."  where  they  are  being 
allowed  to  wither  and  die.  It  is  an  out- 
rage upon  humanity  that  this  is  hap- 
pening. It  is  inexcusable  if  we.  as  Ameri- 
cans, know  this  is  happening  and  choose 
to  do  nothing  about  it.  I  have  written 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  ask  that  a 
United  Nations  investigation  be  initi- 
ated into  this  deplorable  situation.  In 
due  course,  I  will  ask  the  House  to  sup- 
port a  resolution  calling  for  such  an 
investigation. 

Congress  of  the  UNrrto  States. 
House   of   Representatives. 
Washington,  DC,  July  15,  1968. 
Hon.    Dean    Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,   DC. 

Dear  Mr.  .Secretary:  With  increasing  fre- 
quency, reports  are  emerging  from  the  Arab 
countries,  particularly  Egypt,  that  large  num- 
bers of  Jews  are  imprisoned  as  hostages  in 
the  struggle  with  Israel.  We  have  learned 
that  the  Arabs  are  running  concentration 
camps,  where  these  Jews  are  being  held  un- 
der deplorable  conditions.  Surely,  we  Amer- 
icans cannot  sit  by  indifferently  in  the  face 
of  these  events. 

I  would  feel  it  Is  appropriate.  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, for  our  delegation  at  the  United  Nations 
to  propose  a  full  United  Nations  investiga- 
tion Into  the  treatment  of  Jews  resident  in 
Arab  countries.  The  precedent  for  such  an 
investigation  is  ample.  We  must  not,  for  rea- 
sons of  political  expediency,  be  derelict  in 
our  duty  to  the  humane  treatment  of  human 
bein^. 

If  you  have  another  procedure  to  suggest 
for  putting  an  end  to  these  practices.  I  will 
be  glad  to  entertain  it.  But  we  must  not — 
as  the  civilized  countries  did  In  the  I930's — 
suind  by  while  genocide  Is  committed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leonard    Farbstein, 

Member  oj  Congress. 
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RETIREMENT  OP  GEN.  G    P. 
DISOSWAY 

Mr.    DOWNING.    Mr.    Speaker,   I    a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
31  a  most  effective  and  able  military 
officer  will  retire  from  active  duty,  clos- 
ing a  distinguished  35-year  career.  He  is 
Gen.  G.  P.  Disosway.  Commander  of  the 
Air  Force's  Tactical  Air  Command. 

Such  illustrious  service  deserves  the 
acclaim  of  this  Congress  and  I  consider 
it  a  privilege  to  introduce  the  highlights 
of  the  general's  career  into  the  Concres- 
r;iONAL  Record. 

General  Disosway's  35-year  militai-y 
career  began  when  he  graduated  from 
West  Point  in  1933  and  within  a  year 
was  a  qualified  pilot  in  the  Army  Air 
Corps.  In  less  than  9  years  after  leaving 
West  Point  he  was  a  full  colonel  at  the 
age  of  32.  His  assignments  have  taken 
him  across  the  country  and  back  asain, 
south  of  the  border  and  to  China  and 
Europe.  He  has  held  important  assign- 
ments such  as  Director  of  Training  for 
the  Air  Force  and  commander  of  the 
Flying  Training  Air  Force,  now  called  Air 
Training  Command.  For  a  time  he  served 
as  senior  Air  Force  member  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Weapons  Systems 
Evaluations  Group. 

General  Disosway  was  named  USAF 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  and 
headed  the  famed  Disosway  Board.' 
which  helped  to  enhance  air-ground 
joint  operations,  with  emphasis  on  the 
flexibility  of  tactical  airpower. 

It  was  during  this  same  period  that 
General  Disosway  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  the  versatile  McDonnell  F-4 
Phantom  tactical  fighter  into  the  Air 
Force  inventory. 

In  1963  General  Disosway  received  his 
fourth  star  and  was  appointed  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  U.S.  Air  Forces  in 
Emope.  During  the  2  years  he  served  in 
this  capacity  he  left  liis  distinctive  mark 
on  both  VS.  and  NATO  air  operations 
in  the  European  theater. 

In  1965  General  Disosway  assumed 
command  of  Tactical  Air  Command  in  a 
period  of  intense  activity.  Many  TAG 
units  and  liundreds  of  personnel  were 
being  sent  to  Southeast  Asia.  Replace- 
ments had  to  be  trained  for  aircrews  and 
support  activities.  The  lessons  of  this 
new  war  learned  in  air  combat  had  to  be 
examined,  evaluated,  and  applied  by 
TAC.  The  command  grew  as  weapons 
systems,  new  equipment,  and  stream- 
lined management  techniques  were  in- 
troduced. 

Evei-y  effort  was  made  to  give  the  air 
forces  In  Southeast  Asia  what  was 
needed.  TAC  met  this  challenge  without 
degrading  its  continuing  and  all-Impor- 
tant mission  to  answer  any  other  con- 
tingency that  may  occur  anywhere  in  the 
world  where  U.S.  interests  require  tacti- 
cal air  support. 

TAC  responded  to  these  demands  and 
responsibilities  with  professional  know- 
how  and  calm  appraisal — drawn  from  its 
commander. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  my 
dLstinguished  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  join  me  in  both  ex- 


pressing our  gratitude  to  General  Disos- 
way for  his  selfiess  senice  to  our  Nation 
and  sending  him  our  v\  armest  vvLshes  as 
he  begins  a  new  career  in  private  life. 


QUALITY  OF  FOOD  FOR  THE  NEEDY 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  i  evi.se  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mi-s-souri  ? 

Tlieie  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  have 
lieard  Questions  rai.sed  conceining  the 
ciuality  of  food  which  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  distributing  to 
needy  families.  In  checking  into  the  n.  .t- 
tr  1-  to  obtain  the  facts,  I  was  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  Department  uses  higher 
duality  .specifications  than  those  applied 
10  the  .same  products  I  buy  in  the  grocery 
store. 

The  food  bought  for  needy  families  is 
paid  for  under  the  "surplus  removal" 
provisions  of  .section  32  of  Public  Law 
74-332.  and  the  term  '.surplus  lemoval" 
has  apparently  caused  .some  confusion 
about  just  what  kind  of  products  these 
are.  Tlie  statement  has  even  been  made 
that  tluy  are  foods  that  no  one  else 
wants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  ii  quite  the 
contrail'.  The  flour,  meat,  cheese,  vege- 
tables, and  otlier  products  bought  under 
this  program  are  of  at  least  the  same 
quality  available  to  consumers  in  the 
gi'ocery  store — and  sometimes  they  may 
be  of  better  quality.  For  what  the  term 
"surplus  removal"  actually  means  in  this 
case  is  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture c  1  buy  foods  when  they  are  In  best 
supply  and  get  the  best  food  value  for  the 
money  spent.  There  is  no  reason  to  equate 
■  surplus'  with  poor  quality. 

Specifications  are  drawn  for  each  pur- 
chase, and  the  food  is  examined  or  in- 
spected to  see  that  it  meets  the  specifica- 
tions before  it  is  accepted  by  USDA.  The 
Sfiecifications  are  based  on  grades  of 
quality  established  by  USDA's  Consumer 
and  Marketing  Service — the  same  grades 
that  are  used  commercially.  If  no  offi- 
cial grades  have  been  established  for  a 
particular  product.  USDA  uses  military 
specifications  or  develops  specifications 
based  on  what  Is  available  commercially 
to  consumers.  In  developing  specifica- 
tions for  flour,  for  example,  the  Con- 
sumer and  Marketing  Service  ran  tests 
on  200  samples  of  commercial  flours. 
Moreover,  the  quality  of  flour  available 
commercially  is  routinely  checked  by 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  to  keep 
the  specifications  up  to  date.  Also,  all 
flour  distributed  to  needy  families  is  en- 
riched by  the  addition  of  vitamins  and 
minerals. 

The  inspection  or  testing  required,  be- 
fore a  purchase  is  accepted  from  a  bid- 
der, is  made  by  Consumer  and  Market- 
ing Service  graders  or  laboratory  tech- 
nicians, or  personnel  licensed  by  USDA 
to  make  inspections.  Except  when  labora- 
tory tests  must  be  made,  the  product  is 
inspected  for  quality  right  in  the  manu- 
facturing or  processing  plant.  Some  prod- 
ucts, such  as  peanut  butter,  must  be  proc- 
essed under  continuous  JSDA  inspection. 


The  requirements  for  grading  and  in- 
spection are  written  into  the  specifica- 
tions and  such  grading  and  inspection 
must  be  paid  for  by  the  bidder. 

Peanut  butter,  incidentally,  is  one  of 
the  products  that  USDA  purchases  in 
large  quantities  as  a  good  source  of  pro- 
tein. The  Corisumer  and  Marketing  Serv- 
ice took  the  lead  in  it.s  specification  which 
requires  that  peanut  butter  consist  of 
at  least  90  percent  peanuts — tlie  balance 
of  salt,  sugar,  and  stabilizei's.  The  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  has  i.ssucd  a 
proposed  commercial  standard  of  iden- 
tity for  ijcanut  butter  which  would  adopt 
the  90  percent  peanut  ingredient  le- 
quirement. 

The  same  objective — to  get  the  most 
protein  for  the  money — is  followed  in 
purchasing  canned  chopped  meat.  This 
is  a  luncheon  meat,  made  basically  of 
beef  or  pork,  that  can  be  used  in  sand- 
wiches or  hot  dishes.  Consumer  and  Mar- 
keting Service  meat  graders  supervi.se 
the  manufacture  of  this  in-oduct  from 
the  fresh  meat  through  the  entire  can- 
ning process  and  they  check  the  quality 
of  the  finished  product.  The  quality  is 
the  same  as  that  found  in  canned  lunch- 
eon meats  available  to  consumers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  USDA  requires  good  qual- 
ity in  the  foods  it  buys  for  needy  fami- 
lies, and  assures  this  quality  by  requiring 
certification  by  its  owti  inspectors. 


TRADE    POLICIES 


Mr.  St  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanmious  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
address  before  this  body  on  July  8,  per- 
taining to  our  Nation's  trade  policies,  I 
noted  the  trade  deficits  experienced  dur- 
ing the  months  of  March  and  May  and 
stated: 

I  think  that  it  is  about  time  that  we  c.isi 
aside  our  blind  emotions  and  open  our  ra- 
Uonal  eyes  to  the  problem  at  hand  and  that 
is  the  ever-expanding  flood  of  imports  .  . 
We  seem  to  have  become  mesmerized  by  trade 
policies  and  proposals  that  will  help  the 
whole  world  at  the  fatal  expend  of  the 
United  States. 

My  proposal  tD  overcome  this  crucial 
l^roblem,  as  noted  in  my  July  8  address, 
is  to  enact  legislation  to  provide  orderly 
trade,  particularly  in  those  areas  which 
most  affect  our  trade  balance. 

A  very  poignant  news  article  appeared 
in  the  July  15  edition  of  the  Providence 
Journal  in  which  the  pi-oblem  of  an  un- 
favorable trade  balance  is  analyzed  in 
a  similar  manner. 

I    ask    unanimous   consent    that    this 
article  entitled  "Flexible  Quotas  Seen  as 
Trade  Loss  Curb"  be  inserted  into  the 
Record. 
Flexible  Quotas    Siien  as  Trade  Loss  Curs 

Washington.— The  Uuiled  Slates  is  losing 
out  in  foreign  trade.  This  fact  was  a  well- 
kept  secret  until  M.irch  and  May  of  this 
ye,  r. 

The  weak  o>-^mpetitive  position  of  mo.»t 
American  industries  was  long  concealed  by 
L'ne  official  practice  ol  padding  VS.  exports 
while    reporting    imports    on    their    foreign 
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cost.  The  dis- 
d||llars  annually, 
e  surplus  that 
eduction.  Now 
e  trade  deficit 
r  the  mislead - 


value  Instead  of  their  landec 
crepancy  was  several  billion 
The  result  was  a  spurious  tra 
helped  Justify  further  tariff 
the  cat  Is  out  of  the  bag.  T 
has  broken  through  even  un 
Ing  ofRclal  statistical  treatment 

While  the  U.S.  outproduces  ts  competitors 
per  man-hour,  American  unl  coets  are  gen- 
erally higher  because  of  muc  .  higher  wages, 
excepting  Canada. 

Saying  this  would  make  It 
hold    back   wages   while   fore  g: 
Two  stubborn  facts  demollsl; 
concept.  One,  the  U.S.  econ(  nny 
lapse  were  consumer  purcha/  ng 
down.  The  wage-sustained  pi  n 
must  grow  If  It  Is  to  absorb 
goods  that  must  be  producei 
ment    is    not    to    engulf    this 
after   year   American   output, 
rises.  If  Americans  did   not 
per  capita,  a  declining  work  ff  rce 
duce  all  Americans  consume 
tlon   Increase,    unless   the 
hours. 

The  other  demolisher  of  tlie  concept  lies 
in  the  pemer  of  American  inlons.  Anyone 
who  expects  wage  reduction  to  shrink  U.S. 
costs  13  hopelessly  naive 

All  American  economic  e4terprlse  today 
Is  controlled  and  regulated—  «aln,  by  popu- 
lar mandate — while  U.S.  fori  ign  trade  Is  to 
be  freed.  Vulnerable  domestl  industry  Is  to 
be  an  exposed  island  compi  tltively  handi- 
capped by  legislatively  impos  id  cost  burdens 
adopted  without  concern  ov«  ■  the  effects  on 
competitiveness  with  importsi  and  remediable 
only  by  shinnklng  the  work- 

The  prescription  will  not 
clal  statistics  can  no  longer  c 


FACILITY, 


NORTH  JERSEY  POST^!  L 
KEARNEY,    Mj 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speakel 
mous  consent  to  address  '  he  House 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
marks,  and  to  include  extn  neous  matter 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  then  ( 
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a.ppe«r  simple: 
n  wages  rise, 
this  simplistic 
would  col- 
power  held 
chasing  power 
the  torrent  of 
If  unemploy- 
country.  Year 
per  man-hour 
consume  more 
would  pro- 
lesplte  iMjpula- 
cuts    work- 


t  S 


fC  -ce. 

y*  )rk  as  even  olfi- 

a  iceal. 


I  ask  unani- 
for 
re- 


objection  to 


of    the    ger  tleman    from 


.. 


the    request 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection.! 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  serve  on  the  House  Poit  Office  Com- 
mittee are  well  aware  of  tiie  North  Jer- 
sey Postal  Facility  in  Keirny,  N  J.  We 
are  familiar  because  of  me  aggressive 
campaign  put  on  in  behalf]  of  that  facil- 
ity by  our  friend,  the  distiiguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  l|klr.  Daniels!. 

The  gentleman  from  N<^  Jersey  has 
told  me  many  times  of  lis  interest  in 
lessening  the  tax  burden  in  the  people 
of  Hudson  County  and  thwe  is  no  ques- 
tion that  this  facility,  \|piich  will  be 
privately  owned,  will  add  4  multimillion 
dollar  ratable  and  will  be  jn  boon  to  the 
people  of  the  town  of  Kearjiy. 

I  am  .sure  that  most  Mei»bers  who  are 
familiar  with  the  New  JelBey  Turnpike 
have  passed  by  the  location  i  of  this  facil- 
ity many  times.  It  will  b6  located  near 
the  northern  part  of  th<  New  Jersey 
Turnpike,  very  close  to  N<w  York  City, 
and  it  will  front  on  the  HJurison  Turn- 
pike. 

Mr.  Sp)eaker,  for  mail  y  years  the 
mayor  of  the  town  of  Kean  y,  the  Honor- 
able Joseph  M.  Healey  las  played  a 
major  role  in  the  National  Association 
of  Cities.  His  handling  )f  municipal 
problems  has  brought  hini  deserved  ac- 
claim even  as  far  away  &i  Arizona. 

The    partnership    of    tHe    gentleman 


from  New  Jersey  on  the  national  level 
and  Mayor  Healey  on  the  local  level  Is  a 
good  exampe  of  how  constructive  fed- 
eralsim  can  be  made  to  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  facility  will  speed 
service  in  northern  New  Jersey.  In  ad- 
dition, it  will  handle  the  mall  more  ef- 
ficiently and  save  all  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  money.  Thus,  this 
facility,  which  is  so  obviously  good  for 
Kearny,  N.J.,  is  also  good  for  all 
Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  for  his  leadership 
in  this  matter. 


THE  CAUSES  AND  CURE  OP 
INFLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Retjss]  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REJUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  other 
Members  of  the  Congress.  I  am  deeply 
disturbed  by  the  persistent  rise  in  prices. 

Consumer  prices  have  risen  by  3.1  per- 
cent per  year  since  mid- 1965,  compared 
to  only  1.3  percent  per  year  during  the 
preceding  5  years  from  1960  to  1965. 
Since  the  spring  of  1967,  the  rate  has  in- 
creased to  about  4  percent  per  year. 
Similarly,  the  wholesale  price  index  has 
risen  at  an  accelerated  pace,  about  3  per- 
cent over  the  past  year,  compared  to  an 
annual  rate  of  2.1  percent  since  mid- 1965 
and  only  0.3  percent  per  year  from  I960 
to  1965. 

If  the  present  pace  continues,  this  will 
be  the  most  inflationary  year  since  1950- 
51,  when  the  consumer  price  index 
jumped  8  percent. 

The  3  years  1965  through  1968  are  the 
most  inflationary  since  the  Korean  war. 

Nor  can  we  lightly  assume  that  the  tor- 
rent of  price  boosts  will  come  to  a  quick 
end  as  a  result  of  the  recent  enactment  of 
a  combination  tax  increase  and  spending 
reduction.  There  is  an  almost  universal 
view  among  experts  that  the  present  In- 
flation will  continue  for  as  much  as  an- 
other year  or  two.  Indeed,  many  claim 
that  it  will  not  even  begin  to  slow  down 
seriously  for  another  6  months  or  more. 

We  should  not  be  surprised  at  this,  for 
a  number  of  reasons. 

Responses  to  budgetary  changes  such 
as  we  have  made  involve  lags,  so  it  will 
be  some  time  before  these  changes  can 
produce  a  major  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
inflation.  Having  delayed  the  cure  to  the 
disease  so  long,  we  shall  have  to  pay  the 
price  of  our  delay  in  a  longer  period  of 
cure  and  recuperation. 

Second,  the  excess  demands  which 
started  the  inflationary  move  between 
mid-1965  and  mid-1966  created  imbal- 
ances between  various  prices  and  costs, 
leading  to  what  the  economists  call 
•  cost-push"  inflation.  The  econqmy  will 
continue  to  adjust  to  such  forces  for 
some  time. 

Furthermore,  many  practices  and  poli- 


cies undertaken  by  or  condoned  by  the 
Federal  Government  either  add  to  the 
inflationary  pressure  or  slow  the  cura- 
tive process. 

It  is  precisely  because  this  inflation 
has  been  so  prolonged,  and  threatens  to 
be  further  prolonged,  that  I  think  it 
worthwhile  for  us  to  review  the  situation 
again  and  learn  some  lessons  about  deal- 
ing with  inflation. 

Changes  in  prices  are  somewhat  like 
a  fever  in  the  human  body — both  are 
iinnals  that  the  organism  is  out  of  bal- 
ance. Both  maladies  can  be  cured,  but 
only  if  there  is  a  correct  diasno.sis  as  to 
the  cause  and  if  the  right  medicine  to 
deal  with  that  cause  is  administered  in 
time.  When  the  thermometer  shows  that 
a  human  being  has  a  fever,  we  do  not 
wrap  the  thermometer  in  ice.  nor  be 
content  with  mere  fever-reducing  pallia- 
tives such  as  aspirin.  The  fever  is  a  symp- 
tom. Hence,  we  look  for  its  cause  and 
design  a  cure  for  that  cause. 

In  the  same  way.  dealing  with  infla- 
tion by  direct  price  and  wage  controls 
IS  simply  a  way  of  operating  on  the 
symptoms  of  unbalance  in  the  economy. 
It  is  not  a  cure  aimed  at  the  basic  op- 
erational or  structural  factors  from 
which  the  price-increase  pressures  are 
emanating.  As  soon  as  direct  price  and 
wage  controls  are  removed,  the  inflation 
renews  with  increased  fury  if  the  basic 
cause  has  not  been  removed.  The  essence 
of  the  problem  is  to  correctly  diagnose 
the  sources  of  the  inflation  so  that  the 
correct  medication  in  the  correct  dosage 
can  be  applied. 

To  give  a  preview  of  my  conclusions. 
I  think  that  the  recent  inflation,  like 
many  in  the  past,  comes  from  a  variety 
of  sources,  and  that  therefore  a  com- 
bination of  instruments  is  necessary  to 
deal  with  it.  Flexible  and  effective  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies,  vigorous  antitrust 
enforcement,  wage-price  income  guide- 
lines, flexible  and  skillful  purchasing 
policies  by  the  Government,  skillful  use 
of  various  regulatory  policies  and  subsi- 
dies— all  must  be  combined  so  that  the 
economy  can  enjoy  a  return  to  price  sta- 
bility and  stable,  longrun  development 
in  real  terms  at  full  employment. 

It  is  necessary,  at  the  beginning,  to 
keep  in  mind  that  our  national  objec- 
tive as  set  forth  in  the  Employment  Act 
is  to  obtain  full  employment,  rapid 
growth,  and  price  stability,  all  at  the 
same  time.  This  must  be  done  within  the 
framework  of  cooperation  between  pub- 
lic and  private  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions to  maintain  our  free,  private,  and 
competitive  enterprise  system.  We  must 
never  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  our  central  objective  must  be  a  job 
for  each  individual  able,  willing,  and 
seeking  to  work  at  the  same  time  we 
maintain  a  stable  price  level  to  protect 
the  purchasing  power  of  his  income  and 
his  savings.  Anything  less  is  not  good 
enough,  and  we  must  constantly  search 
for  wa:s  to  come  closer  to  this  ideal  with- 
in a  free  society. 

In  these  remarks.  I  intend,  first,  to 
suggest  the  causes  of  the  current  infla- 
tion, and.  second,  to  review  possible  cures 
that  can  be  taken  to  end  the  present 
iiiflation  and  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
future  upward  movements  of  the  general 
price  level. 
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THE  ORIGINS  OF  THE  CURRENT  INFLATION 

Members  of  this  House  will  recall  that 
only  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  face  of  6 
years  of  persistently  high  unemployment 
and  inadequate  economic  growth,  the 
Congress  adopted  a  ser?es  of  tax  meas- 
ures, beginning  with  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1964,  intended  to  remove  the  fiscal  drag 
on  the  economy,  reduce  the  hypotheti- 
cal high  employment  budget  surplus, 
produce  more  revenues  as  a  result  of  in- 
creased employment  and  private  in- 
comes, and  thus  bring  an  end  to  the 
combination  of  economic  stagnation  and 
budget  deficits. 

By  the  spring  of  1965,  this  policy  was 
successful.  The  economy  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching desired  levels  of  employment 
and  income.  The  rate  of  use  of  industrial 
capacity  was  rising  rapidly.  The  Federal 
budget  on  a  national  income  accounts 
basis  had  moved  from  a  substantial  defi- 
cit in  the  first  half  of  1964  to  a  substan- 
tial surplus  in  early  1965.  Even  on  the 
new  unified  budget  basis,  the  budget  was 
moving  into  balance. 

But  in  the  second  half  of  calendar  1965 
Federal  expenditures  began  to  rise  more 
rapidly  as  our  commitments  in  Vietnam 
began  to  rise.  By  early  1966,  the  expan- 
sion in  defense  spending  was  rapid  and 
sustained.  It  began  to  be  clear  that  if  the 
trend  continued,  an  expanded  deficit  and 
inflationary  pressures  would  be  inevi- 
table. 

At  the  same  time,  the  private  economy 
was  strong  and  expanding.  Civilian  gov- 
ernment expenditures,  particularly  at 
the  State  and  local  level,  were  continuing 
to  rise  as  they  had  for  over  two  decades. 
Plans  for  business  fixed  investment  indi- 
cated a  rise  in  1966  of  between  10  and  12 
percent  a  really  remarkable  level  consid- 
ering the  very  large  increases  that  liad 
already  taken  place  in   1964  and  1965. 

Such  private  investment  by  late  1965 
had  reached  10 '2  percent  of  GNP  com- 
pared to  about  9.6  percent  yearly  average 
for  the  decade  1951  to  1961. 

Other  signs  were  so  favorable  that  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  in  its  1966 
Joint  Economic  Report,  said: 

As  the  American  economy  moves  into  the 
sixth  year  of  uninterrupted  expansion,  the 
pace  is  clearly  accelerating.  .  .  .  There  are 
signs  that  price  pressures  may  prove  stronger 
than  the  Administration  expected. 

In  view  of  these  pro.spects,  the  signs  of  an 
increasing  shlftover  to  a  sellers'  market  in 
more  and  more  commodities,  and  the  in- 
creasingly vigorous  surge  of  investment,  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  do  anything  less  than 
ready  our  antl-lnflatlonary  defenses,  pre- 
pared to  use  them  on  short  notice.  As  the 
price  of  complacency  we  could  harm  our 
long-terni  efforts  to  maintain  full  employ- 
ment and  by  early  neglect  ultimately  raise 
the  unpleasant  necessity  of  direct  controls, 
such  as  were  required  during  the  Korean 
war. 

PART    OF   THE    INFLATION    WAS    "DEMAND    AND 
PULL" 

Yet  the  steps  taken  proved  inadequate. 
Military  spending  rose  almost  twice  as 
much  as  expected,  and  the  budget  deficit 
deepened.  The  monetary  authorities 
tried  to  take  some  braking  action  by  the 
summer  of  1966.  But  in  the  face  of  a 
strong  economy  and  an  expansive  Fed- 
eral fiscal  pohcy,  they  came  very  close  to 
creating  a  monetary  panic  by  the  excess 
of  their  zeal.  Although  the  rate  of  ad- 


vance in  prices  and  general  activity 
slowed  somewhat  in  the  second  half  of 
1966  and  early  1967,  the  economy  .soon 
resumed  its  upward  march.  The  rate  of 
advance  in  real  terms  accelerated  to  over 
4  percent  per  year  in  the  second  half,  and 
early  this  year  reached  a  phenomenal 
rate  of  almost  6  percent  per  year.  At  the 
same  time,  the  price  advance  accelerated 
again,  and  for  almost  a  year  now  has 
been  running  at  the  very  high  rate  of 
about  4  percent  a  year. 

By  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  the 
overheating  of  important  .sectors  of  the 
economy  had  become  apparent.  In  the 
first  quarter,  GNP  expanded  at  a  phe- 
nomenal annual  rate  of  10  percent  a 
year,  or  $20  billion.  Of  this  10-percent 
rise  in  GNP  in  current  dollars,  6  percent 
was  in  real  terms — that  is,  total  GNP  de- 
fiated  to  take  out  the  price  changes — and 
4  percent  represented  rising  prices. 
Such  a  6-percent  rate  of  real  growth  is 
far  higher  than  the  potential  rate  of 
growth  of  the  economy  at  full  employ- 
ment of  4  or  4 '2  percent  a  year  generally 
believed  to  be  sustainable.  In  any  case, 
it  would  be  unhealthy  for  our  domestic 
economy,  as  well  as  for  our  balance  of 
payments,  to  have  40  percent  or  more 
of  the  increase  in  current  dollar  GNP 
take  the  form  of  price  increases. 

From  tliis  brief  review  of  recent  eco- 
nomic history,  it  must  be  clear  that  the 
present  surge  of  inflation  originated  in 
the  same  way  as  that  in  1950-51;  that 
is,  it  was  created  by  excess  demand, 
brought  about  by  imposing  a  rapid  rise 
in  military  spending  on  top  of  a  strong 
civilian  economy.  In  the  economist's  lan- 
guage, inflation  began  again — as  it  has 
so  often  in  the  past — with  "demand  pull." 
This  means  that  the  aggregate  money 
demand  was  so  high,  and  rising  so  rap- 
idly, that  price  levels  increased  as  buy- 
ers bid  up  prices  of  available  goods  and 
services.  The  demand  pulled  up  prices 
first  of  goods  and  services,  then  of  the 
productive  factors  used  to  create  these 
goods  and  services. 

BUT    "COST-PUSH"    WAS    ALSO    PRESENT 

But  another  type  of  inflationary  proc- 
ess soon  started  operating — that  widely 
called  cost-push.  As  prices  increased  and 
the  growth  of  output  and  employment 
accelerated  after  1965,  there  was  not 
merely  a  record  demand  for  workers  for 
the  first  time  since  1960.  Compensation 
per  man-hour  grew  significantly  more 
rapidly  than  productivity,  so  that  unit 
labor  costs  rose  significantly. 

The  change  shows  up  in  the  median 
first-year  effect  of  wage  agreements 
reached  in  major  collective  bargaining 
situations.  From  1961  through  1964  these 
agreements  provided  adjustments  rang- 
ing from  2.8  percent  to  3.2  percent  for 
the  first  year  of  the  agreement.  In  1965, 
the  rate  accelerated  sharply  to  3.8  per- 
cent and  in  1966  rose  again  to  over  4 '2 
percent.  For  the  total  private  economy, 
unit  labor  costs,  which  had  risen  four- 
tenths  of  1  percent  per  year  from  1960 
to  1964  climbed  1  percent  in  1965,  and 
about  3I2  percent  in  1966. 

Thus  as  the  inflation  progressed,  not 
merely  prices  but  also  costs  began  to 
push  upward. 

This  had  two  implications.  First,  it 
insured  that  price  rises  would  not  gen- 


erally be  reversed  when  inflationary 
pressures  died  out.  Second,  it  started  a 
spiraling  of  adjtistments  in  costs  be- 
tween various  occupations,  regions,  and 
industries,  leading  to  similar  adjust- 
ments in  prices. 

At  the  start,  undoubtedly,  costs  and 
inices  tended  to  rise  only  in  industries 
where  unions  and  management  possessed 
a  degree  of  market  control  that  enabled 
them  to  protect  profit  margins  and  real 
wa^e  jiositions  independent  of  demand 
situat'ons.  But  as  time  passed,  pressures 
brout^ht  adjustments  in  other  industries 
and  occupations.  Co.st-push  was  in  lull 
bloom,  rushing  wages  and  inices  ever 
higher,  whether  demand  was  tilted 
strongly  upward  as  in  early  1966  and 
s  nc3  mid-1967,  or  was  advancing  some- 
what slower  as  in  late  1966  and  early 
1967. 

Indeed,  the  interaction  of  demand 
forces  with  cost-push  adjustments  be- 
came so  prevalent  that  one  wag  is  said 
to  have  labeled  contemporary  ijrice  rises 
"push-pull"  inflation. 

This  push-pull  inflationai-y  process 
still  continues.  Demand  has  continued 
strong.  The  deficit  in  the  Federal  budget 
in  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  was  well 
over  $20  billion.  Meanwhile,  tlie  push 
element  mounts  daily,  as  one  wage  agree- 
ment after  another  provides  for  ever- 
.spiralling  increases.  We  have  just  been 
compelled  by  simple  justice  to  put  into 
effect  an  Increase  averaging  about  5  per- 
cent per  year  for  Federal  employees,  with 
some  getting  more  than  this.  We  mu.st 
face  another  large  boost  In  Federal  pay- 
scales  to  be  put  into  effect  effective  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year  1970. 
on  July  1.  1969.  I  am  told  by  .some  ex- 
perts that  the  increase  could  easily  turn 
out  to  be  substantially  larger  in  percent- 
age terms  than  the  one  jtist  put  into 
effect. 

In  the  prvate  economy,  the  discussion 
in  informal  circles — slf  well  as  in  the 
press — points  to  further  substantial  in- 
creases in  labor  agreements  ii.  such  in- 
dustries as  steel  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  Figures  mentioned  range  up- 
ward from  a  minimum  of  at  least  6  per- 
cent in  steel,  to  rumors  of  as  high  as  10 
percent  or  better  in  some  instances.  I 
hesitate  to  believe  the  latter. 

That  these  reports  of  possible  further 
wage  increases  are  not  mere  go.ssip  is  in- 
dicated by  the  record  for  the  first  part  of 
this  year.  Collective  bargaining  contracts 
negotiated  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1968  again  put  heavy  emphasis  on  large 
first-year  wage  increases  followed  by 
substantial  increases  for  subsequent 
years.  The  median  first-year  wage  in- 
crease in  the  first  quarter  contracts  was 
about  7.4  percent,  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  compared  to  5.7  per- 
cent in  the  contracts  negotiated  in  1967. 
which  itself  is  a  substantial  increase  over 
prior  years.  Although  apparently  rela- 
tively few  workers  were  affected  by  these 
early  settlements,  they  indicate  the  di- 
rection and  magnitudes  likely  to  be  ex- 
perienced as  the  year  progresses. 

A  comparison  of  increases  in  wages 
with  increases  in  productivity  produces 
striking  results.  In  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year,  total  hourly  compensation  of 
nonfarm  employees — including  employer 
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payments  for  health.  w«fare,  pensions, 
social  security,  and  other  lionwage  bene- 
fits— increased  2.6  percenl  faster  than  In 
any  quarter  since  late  19  BO.  and  one  of 
the  largest  quarterly  Insreases  in  the 
postwar  era.  Neverthelessj  the  real  week- 
ly earnings  of  the  averag)>  nonfarm  em- 
ployee— that  is,  his  paj  adjusted  for 
price  increases — actually  tlropped  some- 
what over  the  quarter  and  was  up  only 
1  percent  shice  March  1957.  This  is  due 
both  to  a  decline  in  hours  of  work  and  in 
an  increase  in  prices.  If  t  e  compare  the 
first  quarter  of  1968  with  the  flr.st  quar- 
ter of  1967.  average  hourljr  compensation 
increased  6.2  percent  wille  output  per 
man-hour  gained  2.2  p«cent.  As  a  re- 
sult, unit  labor  costs  rose  1.9  percent. 

The  sharp  acceleratiori  In  the  rate  of 
increase  in  average  hoaily  compensa- 
tion, which  exceeded  the  ncrease  in  pro- 
ductivity and  pushed  .ip  unit  labor 
costs,  has  undoubtedly  layed  a  strong 
role  Irv  the  actions  of  management  in 
raising  prices.  Strong  d€  nands  and  ris- 
ing costs  are  reflected  n  business  at- 
tempts to  raise  prices  to  niaintain  profit 
margins.  Within  the  lasfl6  months  eveiy 
one  of  the  22  major  Aasses  of  prod- 
ucts in  the  Wholesale  1  rice  Index  has 
experienced  price  Increaj  (s. 

The  Inflationary  atn  osphere  is  re- 
flected also  in  the  repoi  s  on  corporate 
profits.  Recent  sm'vcys  if  businessmen 
by  Dun  &  Bradstreet  ii  dicate  that  60 
percent  of  the  businessr  en  interviewed 
anticipated  higher  profit  in  the  current 
third  quarter.  Nor  is  thi  surprising,  for 
in  the  first  quarter  be  ore-tax  profits 
rose  nearly  $4  billion  to  an  annual  rate 
of  $89  billion.  Thus  in  tl  e  first  quaiter, 
the  annual  rate  of  profl  5  was  about  $2 
billion  mors  than  the  opt  mistic  estimate 
for  all  of  1968  underlying!  the  President's 
January  budget. 

Much  of  this  increase  in  profits  re- 
flected price  advances  wi  ;ch  inflated  the 
book  value  of  inventorie  held  by  busi- 
ness. When  the  influent  e  of  these  bi- 
ventory  value  changes  is  jlcminated.  the 
flrst  quarter  profits  acti  ally  grew  at  a 
slower  rate  than  in  the  Inal  quarter  of 
1967. 

A  similar  situation  pr(  bably  occurred 
in  the  second  quarter  jus'  ended,  as  price 
level  increments  added  t<  inventory  val- 
ues and  the  gap  widened  between  paper 
earnings  and  real  earn  ngs.  The  Dun 
&  Bradstreet  sur\'ey  n  ports  that  56 
percent  of  the  business  e  :ecutives  inter- 
viewed predicted  contir  alng  price  in- 
creases over  the  remaint  er  of  this  year. 
Inflation  was  also  a  fac  or  in  the  drop 
in  1967  in  the  rate  of  retu  -n  on  corporate 
net  worth,  from  11.3  pei  ;ent  in  1966  to 
10.5  percent  in  1967.  Des  »ite  substantial 
increases  in  product  pr  :es.  unit  costs 
rose  so  rapidly  as  a  rest  t  of  the  infla- 
tionary atmosphere  th£  ;  profits  were 
restricted. 

A  notable  characterlst;  ;  of  inflation — 
unused  manpower  and  f  ictoi-y  capacity 
despite  excess  demand—  has  shown  up 
again  this  time.  By  th  beginning  of 
1966  the  seasonally  adju  ted  unemploy- 
ment rate  had  fallen  to  ;ss  than  4  per- 
cent, and  the  rate  has  rei  mined  between 
3 "2  and  4  percent  since.  1  he  ratio  of  out- 
put to  capacity  in  manufacturing 
reached  the  90  to  91  penjjnt  range  early 
in   1966.  But  though  th     inflation  has 


continued,  imemployment  has  not  de- 
clined further  despite  the  large  demand 
by  the  military  for  additional  manpower 
and  the  absorption  of  many  into  govern- 
ment or  privately  sponsored  training  pro- 
grams. The  ratio  of  output  to  capacity 
in  manufacturing,  indeed,  has  fallen, 
and  for  the  last  year  has  averaged  about 
84  to  85  percent.  The  heavy  rate  of  in- 
vestment has  been  increasing  capacity 
faster  than  demand  has  risen.  Thus  in- 
flation has  discouraged  demand  enough 
to  prevent  further  reductions  in  unem- 
ployment and  idle  capacity.  Indeed,  while 
the  overall  unemployment  i-ate  has  re- 
mained in  the  low  3 '2-  to  4-percent 
range,  there  have  remained  very  large 
pools  of  unemployed  and  underemployed 
workers  both  in  the  central  cities  and  in 
many  rmal  areas. 

UONETABT    POLICY — ON    ACAIN.     OFT    AGAIN 

Throuchout  the  inflationary  period 
since  1965.  monetary  policy  has  played  a 
vacillating  and  uncertain  role.  From 
1960  to  1965,  the  period  when  prices  were 
relatively  stable,  the  monetary  authori- 
ties increased  the  money  supply  by  ap- 
proximately 3  percent  a  year.  This  is 
near  the  lower  bound  of  the  range  of  2 
to  6  percent  a  year  recently  suggested 
by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  as 
about  the  desirable  range  of  variation  in 
normal  times.  But  in  1965.  the  rate  was 
4  percent  and  by  the  end  of  that  year 
the  rate  reached  the  upper  bound  of  the 
recommended  range.  In  fact,  from  Au- 
!;ust  1965  to  April  1966  the  money  supply 
was  increased  at  a  rate  of  7.4  percent  per 
year,  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  recom- 
mended range.  Beginning  in  May  1966. 
the  monetary  authorities  followed  a  pol- 
icy that  fluctuated  between  substantial 
expansion  and  substantial  contraction, 
the  net  consequence  of  which  was  an 
average  annual  rate  of  decline  of  1  per- 
cent a  year  in  the  money  supply  from 
April  1966  to  January  1967.  From  Jan- 
uary 1967  to  January  1968  the  money 
supply  was  Increased  7.2  percent  per  year. 
Since  January,  the  rate  has  asain  fluctu- 
ated somewhat,  but  averaged  between  6 
and  7  percent  a  year. 

It  is  clear  that  the  money  supply  over 
this  period  has  continued  to  expand  at  a 
rate  far  too  high  for  safety,  intermixed 
with  brief  periods  of  extreme  stringency. 
This  conduct  of  monetary  policy  was  well 
outside  the  guidelines  which  I  proposed 
in  my  supplementary  views  in  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee's  1968  Annual  Eco- 
nomic Report,  and  exceeds  also  the 
guidelines  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee Itself  in  its  July  1968  report  "Stand- 
ards for  Guiding  Monetary  Action." 
Clearly,  over  much  of  the  last  3  years 
monetary  policy  has  been  helping  finance 
inflation. 

But  the  inflation  has  also  scared  the 
monetary  authorities  into  a  period  of 
such  stringency  in  1966  as  to  create  what 
has  popularly  been  called  the  "1966 
monetary  crunch.  "  This  came  very  close 
to  creating  a  panic  in  financial  markets. 
The  stringency  effectively  slowed  down 
the  economy  for  a  while  in  late  1966  and 
early  1967  but  did  little  to  cure  the  un- 
derlying inllationary  forces  or  to  reduce 
the  infir.tionaiy  psychology  abroad  in 
the  land.  Conseo.uently,  the  moment 
monetary  growth  was  resumed  to  correct 


the  excessive  financial  stringency,  out- 
put, employment,  and  prices  again  ac- 
celerated .sharply. 

To  sum  up  this  brief  analysis  of  the 
last  3  years,  the  sharp  expansion  of  de- 
fense spending  from  an  annual  rate  of 
about  S50  billion  per  year  to  between  S75 
and  $85  billion  a  year,  piled  on  top  of 
swelling  private  and  public  demands, 
initiated  a  sharp  upsurge  in  ijrlces  be- 
tween late  1965  and  the  f  rst  half  of  1966. 
After  a  brief  interlude,  this  demand  pres- 
sure resumed  in  1967  and  still  continues. 
As  inflation  got  underway,  costs  bepan 
to  ri.^e.  wase.  rates  rose  much  more 
rapidly  than  productivity,  and  a  cost- 
push  cycle  set  in  which  also  continues. 
Monetary  policy  vacillated:  through 
much  of  the  period  it  accelerated  the 
i-ate  of  inflation;  but  it  come  close  to 
causing  a  panic  by  excessive  stringency 
in  the  simimer  and  fall  of  1966. 

It  is  notable,  too.  that  the  wage-price 
guidelines  which  had  been  u.sed  so  suc- 
cessfully by  the  administration  in  earlier 
years  of  price  stability  were  quickly 
abandoned  when  inflation  set  in. 

In  sum,  the  Inflation  of  the  last  3 
years  is  complex — initiated  by  demand- 
pull,  aggravated  by  cost-push,  and  but 
lightly  affected  by  a  wildly  fluctuating 
monetary  policy  and  by  wage-price 
guidelines  abandoned  the  moment  they 
were  challenged.  All  of  us — the  adminis- 
tration, the  Congress,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, important  elements  of  business 
and  labor — have  done  many  things  we 
ought  not  to  have  done,  and  have  left 
undone  many  things  we  ought  to  have 
done.  Let  us  resolve,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  do 
better. 

HOW    TO    llALT    THE    CURRENT    INFl-ATION 

At  the  very  outset  I  warned  that  we 
must  not  expect  the  present  inflation  to 
be  brought  now  to  an  abrupt  end.  We 
shall  do  well  to  bring  the  rate  of  rise  in 
prices  down  to  a  tolerable  magnitude 
sometime  in  1969.  To  solve  the  problem 
of  attaining  complete  stability  of  the 
price  level  may  be  an  even  longer 
process. 

But  we  in  Government  can  play  a 
major  role  in  promoting  the  restoration 
of  a  more  stable  price  situation.  And  we 
can  do  much  to  Insure  that  we  maintain 
price  stability  permanently  once  it  has 
been  achieved. 

WE   SHOULD    HAVE   MOVED    SOONER   TO   RAISE 
REVENtTES 

Let  us  be  clear  about  one  lesson  from 
the  experience  of  the  last  3  years.  Any 
time  that  events  at  home  or  abroad 
create  a  necessity  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment sharply  to  increase  its  rate  of 
spending  for  any  purpose — particularly 
for  defense — the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress must  immediately  take  appropri- 
ate revenue-raising  steps  to  insure  that 
there  are  sufficient  increases  in  revenue 
to  offset  the  inflationary  expansion  in 
demand.  We  ought  to  learn  from  the  con- 
trast between  the  1950-53  experience  at 
the  time  of  the  Korean  emergency  and 
that  during  the  miiitarj-  expansion  asso- 
ciated with  Vietnam  in  the  last  3  years. 

In  the  Korea  case.  Congress  took  the 
initiative  and  insisted  on  increasing  taxes 
to  pay  for  the  military  program.  In  fact, 
three  tax  bills  were  passed  in  only  12 
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months,  increasing  taxes  far  more  dras- 
tically than  anything  we  have  had  to 
contemplate  in  the  Vietnam  laerlod.  Tlie 
action  was  prompt  and  was  well  under- 
way in  a  matter  of  30  days.  The  flrst  bill 
passed  the  Congress  and  becam^  law  in 
less  than  6  months.  The  rise  in  wholesale 
prices  ceased  in  only  about  6  months, 
and  the  rise  in  consumer  prices  slowed 
drastically  in  less  than  a  year. 

In  contrast,  after  3  years  of  Vietnam, 
the  present  inflation  is  still  vigorous  and 
accelerating.  Yet  the  increase  in  defense 
spending  after  1950  amounted  almost  to 
10  percent  of  the  GNP  and  brought  a 
more  than  tripling  of  the  defense  budget 
from  about  $13  billion  to  between  S45 
and  $50  billion  per  year.  In  contrast,  the 
recent  increase  is  only  about  50  percent 
and  represents  only  about  3  percent  of 
our  total  national  output. 

Clearly,  prompt  immediate  action, 
vigorously  pursued,  can  hold  inflation  to 
a  minimum.  In  Korean  times,  it  did  so. 
Our  present  troubles  with  persistent  in- 
flation are,  in  part,  doubtless  due  to  the 
long  period  during  which  we  have  de- 
bated whether  to  take  some  form  of  effec- 
tive budget  action  to  stop  the  .swelling 
Federal  deficit.  It  may  be  noted  that 
prompt  action  in  1950  produced  a  sub- 
stantial cash  surplus  of  $7.6  billion  in  the 
first  fiscal  year  of  the  Korean  emer- 
gency, and  a  balance  even  in  the  second 
year.  It  was  not  until  the  inflationary 
pressures  of  the  defense  buildup  had  been 
eliminated  that  the  budget  was  allowed 
to  swing  into  even  modei-ate  deficit.  In 
the  present  case,  prolonged  debate  of 
the  issues  in  and  out  of  Government  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  sharp  and  per- 
sistent swing  from  surplus  to  deficit  and 
a  promotion  of  infiation  rather  than  its 
dampening. 

This  brinps  us  to  the  flrst  major  way 
of  curing  inflation.  If,  as  was  the  case 
this  time,  excess  demand  was  part  of 
the  cause,  then  we  should  aim  for  a  mod- 
erate surplus.  Failure  of  the  Consress  to 
act  promptly  to  insure  this  is  the  most 
serious  mistake  that  can  be  made.  The 
recent  passage  of  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  of  1968  is  cer- 
tainly a  step  in  the  right  direction,  even 
if  2'2  years  late.  It  will  rapidly  reduce 
the  Government's  deficit.  Indeed,  in 
terms  of  our  national  income  accounts, 
it  should  bring  a  .sharp  .shift  from  deficit 
now  to  a  modest  surplus  in  the  first  half 
of  calendar  1969.  On  the  overall  unified 
budget  basis,  the  deficit  should  be  dras- 
tically reduced  from  over  t>20  billion  to 
perhaps  as  low  as  S5  billion  or  less. 

But  there  are  two  major  questions  that 
must  be  asked  about  this  measure: 

PRIMARILY.     WE     .'■HOULD     HAVE      PLUGGED     T.^X 
LOOPHOLES 

First.  On  the  revenue  side,  the  10- 
percent  surtax  is  an  excellent  way  to 
temporarily  increase  taxes  in  an  emer- 
L'ency,  as  was  pointed  out  in  1966  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Policy  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  imder  the 
chairmanship  of  the  frentlewoman  from 
Michigan  (Mrs.  Griffiths  1.  But  as  I 
have  contended  before  on  this  floor  and 
elsewhere,  it  is  difficult  and  unfair  to 
expect  millions  of  taxpaying  Americans 
to  foot  such  heavy  increases  in  taxes  at 
a  time  when  various  loopholes  in  the  tax 


structure  allow  countless  Americans  to 
escape  paying  their  share  of  the  tax 
and  in  some  cases  paying  any  tax  at  all. 

The  flrst  requirement  for  an  effective 
stabilization  policy  must  be  tax  reform 
of  a  drastic  character  that  will  simplify, 
improve  equity,  and  eliminate  the  unjust 
loopholes  that  allow  some  taxpayers  with 
veiT  large  incomes,  sometimes  running 
into  the  millions,  to  escape  taxation. 

I  am  liappy  that  our  recent  bill  pro- 
vided that  the  President  shall  submit  a 
program  for  such  tax  refomi  before  the 
end  of  this  year.  I  earnestly  urge  every 
Member  of  this  House,  and  particularly 
the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  to  direct  their  most  vigorous 
efforts  toward  the  passage  of  such  tax 
reform  legislation  as  early  in  the  next 
session  of  the  Congress  as  can  be 
managed. 

Tax  reform  .should  make  it  possible,  by 
raising  additional  revenue  through  loop- 
hole closing  and  the  natural  growth  of 
Federal  revenues  as  incomes  and  employ- 
ments rise  with  our  economic  growth,  to 
reduce  or  repeal  the  temporary  10-per- 
cent surtax  before  the  end  of  this  flscal 
year.  It  will  provide  also  a  sen.se  of  jus- 
tice and  confidence  in  the  fairness  of 
Government  that  will  make  the  public 
more  receptive  to  emergency  tax  legisla- 
tion in  the  future.  A  fair  Federal  tax  sys- 
tem will  make  it  much  easier  to  make 
tax  policy  work  both  ways  in  emergen- 
cies, either  up  or  down,  as  changing  con- 
ditions may  require. 

WE    SHOULD    BE    f'UTTINC   EXPENDITURES   WITH    A 
SCALPEL,    NOT    A     MEAT    AX 

Second.  While  I  have  accepted  the  10- 
percent  surtax  as  a  necessary  anti-infla- 
tionary measure  in  the  present  emer- 
gency— though  deeply  regretting  that 
prompt  tax  reform  was  not  used  in- 
stead— I  have  grave  reservations  about 
the  expenditure  controls  and  reductions 
that  were  incorporated  in  the  recent  leg- 
islation. I  have  little  confidence  that  the 
meat-ax  approach  will  produce  the  kind 
of  careful  management  of  the  Govern- 
ment's budget  that  is  so  essential  in  this 
inflationary  period.  I  am  afraid  that  un- 
less the  Presideiit  and  the  Congress  de- 
velop a  national  system  for  establishing 
priorities  among  spending  categories  and 
implements  it  very  soon,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  pursuing  inefficient  and  per- 
haps contradictory  policies. 

We  should  recognize  that  the  infla- 
tionary Government  spending  increases 
are  concentrated  heavily  on  a  verj'  few 
areas.  These  add  little  to  economic  de- 
\elopment.  The  largest  expenditure  is 
for  the  war  in  Vietnam,  which  not  only 
takes  billions  of  limited  resources  out  of 
the  economy  to  be  destroyed  abroad,  but 
also  shifts  productive  factors  away  from 
those  uses  which  produce  the  greatest 
overall  returns  to  society.  War  programs 
develop  an  intense  excess  demand  in  de- 
fense and  space  supply  industries,  which 
not  only  pulls  up  the  prices  of  goods  and 
-■services  produced  in  industries  but  also 
creates  scarcity  of  some  of  our  most 
important  resources — for  example,  scien- 
tific personnel.  The  situation  is  aggra- 
vated by  Government  investment  for 
costly  space  .studies,  for  supersonic 
transports,  for  quite  marginal  public 
works,  and  for  agricultural  subsidies,  At 


the  .same  time  well  documented  ineffici- 
encies in  Government  procurement,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Defense  Department,  add 
to  excess  demand  and  waste  in  precisely 
the  wrong  places. 

Such  drastic  short-run  shifts  in  de- 
mand between  particular  sectors  set  off 
intense  inflationary  movements  in  wages 
and  prices.  Hence,  budget  cutting  should 
be  centered  precisely  in  tho.se  programs 
that  can  do  most  to  ease  excess  demand 
\^'here  it  exists.  We  ought  to  be  concen- 
trating on  cutting  in  defense,  in  .space, 
in  public  works.  Instead,  we  are  doins 
just  the  opposite. 

The  recent  meat-ax  approach  to 
budget-cutting  could  hardly  be  sillier:  it 
fails  to  dampen  excess  demand,  and  it 
does  dampen  necessary  supply. 

Tlie  across-the-board  employment 
limitation  that  only  three  out  of  even- 
four  vacancies  can  be  filled  will  hit  hard- 
est in  those  agencies  where  the  demand 
for  public  services  is  growing  most  rap- 
idly, such  as  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  or  the  Post  Office.  It  will 
bring  the  substitution  of  cxpcn.sive  mili- 
tary personnel  for  less  expensive  civil- 
ian personnel  in  the  Defense  Department. 

Housing,  welfare,  education,  anti-pol- 
lution programs,  aid  to  our  deteriorating 
and  distressed  cities — all  these  are  in 
ci-ying  need  of  increa.ses  in  appropiia- 
tions  to  insure  steady  economic  growth 
and  a  healthy  society.  But  instead,  they 
will  be  cut.  I  am  afraid,  along  with  the 
other  programs  that  ically  do  need  cut- 
ting. We  should  be  pruning  less  valuable 
programs — programs  which  so  far  have 
been  well  guarded  by  the  conven- 
tional wisdom  and  effective  lobbying  of 
entrenched  constituencies.  This  repre- 
sents the  waste  of  untold  billions,  while 
vital  .services  demanded  by  our  growing 
ixjpulation  go  unsatisfied. 

In  the  long  run.  the  meat  ax  swing 
at  expenditure  programs  is  bound  to  turn 
out  to  be  more  expensive  than  no  cuts 
at  all.  Vital  and  sensitive  programs  once 
interrupted  will  prove  costly  to  repair 
and  reinvigorate  at  a  later  date.  This  will 
be  particularly  unfortunate  if.  as  seems 
likely,  reinvigoration  is  but  a  matter  of 
6  months  or  a  year  away. 
TO  hecapitilate:   three  les.son.s  wf  should 

HAVE    LEARNED 

Thus.  I  hope  we  will  have  learned 
the  necessity  for  three  reforms  in  our 
way  of  handhng  fiscal  affairs  in  the  in- 
terest of  stabilizmg  our  economy — 

First,  to  act  much  more  promptly  than 
we  ha\e  grown  accustomed  to  for  .some 
ypars: 

Second,  drastically  to  reform  the  tax 
structure  to  improve  equity  and  jjrovide 
more  popular  suppwrt  for  necessarj- 
shortrun  stabilization  action:  and 

Third,  to  improve  our  budgetary  proc- 
ess to  establish  a  vastly  improved  pro- 
gram budget,  with  a  ranking  in  terms 
of  national  priorities,  .so  that  more  pre- 
cisely focused  reductions  can  be  made  in 
emergencies.  We  should  bring  an  end 
once  and  for  all  to  across-the-board  cuts 
which  disrupt  progress  and  increase  the 
inefficiency  and  waste    in  Government. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  monetary  ix)licy. 

Tlie  regulation  of  the  availabihty  of 
money  and  credit  and  policies  controlling 
debt  management  operation  must  work 
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in  careful  coordination  with  Federal  fis- 
cal operations  as  integral  parts  of  an 
overall  program  If  we  are  to  have  a 
healthy  growing  economy  without  infla- 
tion. We  have  apain  had  a  vivid  lesson 
in  recent  years  of  the  dangers  that  can 
grow  out  of  failure  to  recognize  the  need 
for  teamwork  in  the  formulation  and 
execution  of  our  various  economic  poli- 
cies. These  are  not  separate,  alternative 
channels  for  regulating  tlie  stability  of 
tlie  economy — they  are  complementary, 
and  even  in  large  measure  different  as- 
pects of  the  same  policy.  As  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  recently  stated  in 
its  report  on  monetary  guidelines: 

When  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the 
Treasury  have  decided  on  a  particular  com- 
bination of  expenditure  atid  tax  policies, 
they  have  already  determlped  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Treasury's  dibt  management 
operation,  and  by  this  chailhel  have  decided 
in  large  part  the  limits  wltiln  which  mone- 
tary policy  will  operate.  IfJaa  in  fiscal  year 
1M8,  a-deflclt  of  over  t20  kilUon  has  to  be 
llAaiicedr  and  this  makes  \i)  a  high  propor- 
tlon  of  the  toUl  of  new  cridlt  sources,  then 
clearly  the  Federal  Reservi  System  and  Its 
enough  Treasury  securities  In  the  open  mar- 
ket to  facilitate  absorptip  >  of  the  residue 
of  this  huge  addition  or.  alternatively,  to 
Inducing  a  very  sharp  red«  ctlon  In  funding 
of  private  requirements.    (,>.  4.) 

THK    FED    SHOULD    NOT    TRY)    TO    COirNTEHACT 
OETICaCNCIXS    IN    Fisi  AL,    POLICY 

In  the  past  there  has:  been  too  much 
yielding  by  the  monetaii  r  system  to  the 
temptation  to  take  upon  itself  re.sponsi- 
bility  for  preventing  inf  ation  when  the 
Administration  in  poweri  or  the  Congress 
follow  fiscal  policies  thfl  t  are  inflation- 
ary. The  resulting  wide  rwing  in  monc- 
tai-y  policy  have  been  ij  psetting  to  the 
private  economy.  aggra\4tlng  the  ill  ef 
fects  of  pxjorly  chosen  fiscal  policy.  It  is 
time  that  the  Federal 
and  its  officials  recogn 
limitations  of  their  assi 
to-day  managers  of  mon 
and  leave  to  the  Congres^the  determina- 
tion of  policy. 

These  observations  imdily — and  I  wish 
to  make  it  explicit — thatlwe  in  Congress 
are  directly  responsible  ifor  all  aspects 
of  stabilization  policy.  Wl(  cannot  escape 
that  responsibility  by  ijetendlng  that 
we  have  delegated  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  overall  economloT authority.  Our 
votes  here  on  the  budget  and  on  debt 
management  operatloni  have  made 
policy  decisions  affectink  the  stability 
and  growth  of  this  ecoiomy  which,  if 
wrong,  cannot  be  righted  single- 
handedly  by  the  manlptlations  of  the 
credit  markets  by  the  ¥ederal  Reservp 
System.  If  the  Fed  tries  x)  correct  Con- 
gress fiscal  mistakes  '  I'ith  meat  ax 
monetary  stringency,  it  1 ;  likely  to  bring 
on  a  recession  in  the  prj  Kiess  of  getting 
ric  of  inflation.  And  iti!  money-tight- 
ening, unlike  a  tax  inci|?ase.  Is  uneven 
in  its  application,  falling  principally  on 
housing,  small  business,  and  State  and 
local  government,  while  consumer 
spending  and  ordinai-y  (^pital  spending 
go  relatively  unchecked. 

The    best    that    the    P^deral    Fleserve 
can  do  is  to  keep  money 
kets  on  as  even  a  keel  sk  possible,  con- 
sistent with  the  guidellr  ;s  set  forth  by 
the  Congre.ss  in  regard    o  fiscal,  mone 
tary,    and    debt    manag  'ment    policies. 
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Then,  if  this  forces  the  Federal  Reserve 
into  the  position  of  financing  an  Infla- 
tion, they  should  report  this  to  the  Con- 
gress with  suitable  recommendations  for 
an  alteration  In  national  economic 
policies.  If  monetaiT  policy  is  to  be  suc- 
cessfully managed  so  as  to  contribute  to 
economic  stability  and.  growth,  then  the 
monetary  decisions  will  have  to  be  made 
by  this  Congress  along  with  its  decisions 
on  the  budget. 

Some  students  of  economic  policy,  dis- 
couraged by  the  dilBculty  of  carrying  out 
well-coordinated  fiscal  and  monetaiy 
policies,  are  urging  that  the  Govern- 
ment abdicate  its  responsibility  for 
short-run  stabilization.  These  critics 
would  have  Government  policies  tar- 
geted exclusively  on  long-run  objec- 
tives, and  allow  strenuous  antitrust  en- 
forcement and  natural  adjustments  in 
Uie  marketplace  to  carry  the  burden  of 
short-run  adjustments. 

This  coui-se  is  untenable.  We  can  and 
must  do  an  acceptable  job  of  coordinat- 
ing monetarj-  and  fiscal  policy  in  a  v.ay 
that  enables  us  to  create  an  economic 
climate  favorable  to  attainment  of  both 
our  long-itm  growth  and  our  short-rim 
stabilization  objectives. 

A     NEW    LOOK    AT    THE    7-PERCENT    INVESTMENT 
TAX    CaSOIT    IS    NEEDED 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  the  proc- 
ess we  now  labor  through  will  have  to  be 
modified.  Congress  will  have  to  take  a 
close  look  at  the  programs  it  ha;-  au- 
thorized and  funded  in  the  past — pro- 
giams  which  have,  from  time  to  time, 
ci'eated  excess  demand  in  particular  in- 
dustries or  sectors. 

For  example,  we  are  now  experiencing 
virtually  full  employment,  yet  we  have 
some  15  percent  excess  productive  ca- 
pacity. At  the  same  time,  business  trans- 
lates inflationary  increments  in  aggre- 
gate demand  into  continued  high  and 
rising  rates  of  investment.  Thus  Govern- 
ment policies,  such  as  the  7-percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit,  are  subsidizing  a 
high  and  rising  level  of  capital  invest- 
ment, adding  to  the  problem  of  current 
excess  demand  and  generating  poten- 
tially dangerous  excess  capacity — par- 
ticularly in  manufacturing — at  the  same 
time. 

Yet,  the  inflation  causing  bottlenecks 
that  now  exist  on  the  supply  side  of  our 
economy  are  concentrated  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  availability  of  trained  labor, 
not  in  the  amount  of  capital  available. 
Pools  of  trainable  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed dot  our  cities  and  many 
rural  areas.  In  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year,  in  urban  poverty  neighborhoods,  it 
was  reported  that  the  unemployment 
rate  was  almost  9  percent  for  nonwhites 
and  almost  6  percent  for  whites — this  at 
a  time  when  the  overall  unemployment 
rate  was  at  or  close  to  3'j  percent.  It 
is  estimated  that  in  recent  years  about 
10  percent  of  those  employed  in  these 
central  poverty  areas  are  underem- 
ployed. These  people  are  anxious  to  per- 
form useful  and  rewarding  jobs.  They  do 
not  want  to  be  a  burden  on  society.  Yet. 
the  Government  continues  to  subsidize 
capital  investment  while  largely  stand- 
ing aside  from  the  human  resource 
problem,  wringing  its  hands  at"  the  vio- 
lent consequences  of  perennial  neglect. 

Certainly  the  Government  can  dampen 


infiatlon  if  it  will  aid  business  and  the 
public  sector  alike  to  turn  these  pools 
of  unused  or  underutilized  labor  into 
a  current  productive  resource,  giving  It 
the  skill,  training,  and  the  jobs  to  make 
it  productive.  Such  an  effort  could  al- 
most certainly  add  to  the  health  of  the 
economy  if  it  financed  part  of  this  pro- 
gram by  suspending,  or  preferably,  jjer- 
manently  repealing  the  7-percent  tax  ♦ 
credit. 

ATTACKING    THE    HIGH    COST    OF    MEDICAL 
AND    HEALTH     CARE 

Another  example  of  specific  sector  ac- 
tion is  the  lising  costs  of  health  care 
and  hospital  services.  The  medical  care 
component  of  the  consumer  price  index 
is  increasing  at  a  7.5-percent  rate  this 
year.  During  the  last  2  years,  medical 
costs  rose  at  an  average  of  8  percent  per 
year.  Over  the  same  period,  hospital 
daily  service  charges  spiraled  at  a  16- 
percent  annual  rate. 

One  reason  for  higher  hospital  costs  is 
the  fact  that  medicare  patients  are  stay- 
ing longer  in  hospitals.  According  to  the 
American  Hospital  Association,  the  aver- 
age length  of  stay  for  patients  65  and 
over  rose  more  than  15  percent  between 
September  1966 — 3  months  after  the 
medicare  program  started — and  Novem- 
ber 1967.  Indeed,  tliis  trend  occurred 
during  a  period  when  the  average  length 
of  stay  of  patients  under  65  was  decreas- 
ing. TTie  degree  of  medical  care  is  linked 
with  income  levels,  so  that  when  incomes 
are  rising  the  demand  for  hospital  care 
also  increases. 

Another  concurrent  factor  comes  from 
the  tendency  for  recipients  of  health  in- 
surance to  overutilize  hospital  facilities. 
Insurance  against  hospital  costs  is  more 
widespread  than  is  insurance  for  other 
forms  of  health  care,  and  doctors  may 
put  patients  in  a  hospital  to  get  treat- 
ment rather  than  arrange  for  treatment 
on  an  outpatient  basis  because  the  pa- 
tients will  have  bills  paid  for  them  only 
if  they  are  in  the  hospital. 

Increased  demand  for  the  limited 
amount  of  hospital  beds,  coupled  with 
longer  stays  for  medicare  patients, 
pushes  up  hospital  costs.  When  patients 
occupy  hospital  beds  who.  from  a  medi- 
cal standpoint,  could  be  getting  equally 
good  care  at  home  or  in  an  extended  care 
facility,  pressures  grow  for  hiking  up 
overall  hospital  costs,  for  higher  medi- 
care taxes,  and  for  higher  health  insur- 
ance premiums.  This  is  reinforced  by 
the  relatively  lower  pay  for  health  facil- 
ity employees  and  shortages  of  person- 
nel. 

Tax  income  for  the  hospital  insurance 
segment  of  medicare  had  to  be  boosted 
25  percent  last  year — primarily  to  meet 
skyrocketing  hospital  costs.  Congress 
may  have  to  increase  these  revenues 
again — and  soon — if  something  is  not 
done  to  slow  down  the  rise  in  costs. 

Additional  easing  of  inflationary  pres- 
sure in  the  health  care  area  might  come 
from  tax  law  changes.  Beginning  this 
year,  taxpayers  are  able  to  deduct  up  to 
$150  toward  the  cost  of  health  insurance 
without  regard  to  the  3-percent  limit. 
Perhaps  this  allowance  should  be  broad- 
ened, increased,  and  rewritten  to  give 
the  deduction  only  if  insurance  covers 
both  health  and  hospital  care  under  pro- 
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visions  that  encourage  more  outpatient 
care.  Outpatient  and  home  health  caie 
can  be  included  in  deductible  iwlicies. 
Such  a  leform  would  encourage  health 
insurers  to  offer,  and  consumers  to  sub- 
scribe to,  policies  which  present  alterna- 
tives to  hospitalization. 

In  addition.  I  believe  that  a  thorough 
study  should  be  made  of  possible  medi- 
care amendments.  Ti-eatment  outside 
hospitals  should  be  encouiaged  where  it 
is  medically  feasible. 

HOW  TO   PREVENT   EXCESSIVE   FOOD    PRICES 

Pood  piices  were  one  of  the  elements 
that  started  the  1965  demand-pull  infla- 
tion. Demand  spurted,  but  supply  was  not 
responsive.  Wholesale  piices  of  farm 
products,  processed  foods,  and  manufac- 
tured animal  feeds  jumped  9  percent  be- 
tween December  1964  and  Decembei' 
1965.  Over  the  same  period,  food  prices 
rose  3.5  percent.  The  inflation  carried 
over  into  the  first  three  quaiters  of  1966. 
Over  the  9  months  food  prices  moved  up 
4.5  percent. 

Even  though  food  price  increments  are 
partly  explained  by  the  lag  between 
changes  in  demand  and  changes  in  pro- 
duction, food  inflation  is  avoidable. 
Surely  stable  food  piices  could  have  been 
expected  from  the  expensive  agricultural 
support  programs  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  long  been  engaged.  The  jumpy 
record  of  food  and  faim  pioduct  price 
movements  over  the  past  decade  is  a 
sealing  indictment  of  farm  price  sup- 
ports. Government  interference  with 
the  market  mechanism  has  caused  arti- 
ficially high  pi-ices  at  the  same  time  that 
net  income  per  farm  has  stagnated. 

For  years  we  have  been  talking  of 
ending  our  muddled  agricultural  policies. 
The  longer  we  proscrastinate,  the  more 
serious  the  problem  grows.  Government 
price  setting  has  not  worked  up  to  now, 
it  is  not  working  today,  it  will  not  work 
in  the  future.  A  better  approach  would 
be  for  the  Government  to  clear  out  of 
agricultural  price-setting  altogether.  Let 
supply  and  demand  determine  market 
prices.  And  instead  of  inefficient  price 
supports — which  pay  some  farmers  and 
farm  corporations  up  to  $500,000  a  year 
not  to  produce  at  all — the  Government 
should  establish  a  .system  of  income  sup- 
ix)rts  for  farmers. 

A  gradual  switchover  from  price  sup- 
ports to  income  supports  must  be  aimed 
at  easing  any  possible  disruptive  effects 
on  farm  income.  If  we  allow  agricultural 
programs  to  keep  growing  more  expen- 
sive while  at  the  same  time  food  price 
inflation  continues,  pressure  will  develop 
to  end  all  farm  support  programs  en- 
tirely. The  just  and  the  unjust  would 
suffer  alike.  Dislocations  from  such  a 
move  might  be  disastrous. 

Small  and  family  farms  still  constitute 
a  good  proportion  of  the  total  farm  struc- 
ture. Tliese  smaller  producers  would  be 
more  likely  to  collapse  than  would  large 
and  corporate  farms  if  ijrice  supports 
were  suddenly  terminated  and  no  alter- 
native support  program,  was  offered. 
Pi-ices  and  production  for  all  farmers 
would  adjust  depending  upon  elasticities 
of  demand  and  supply  for  various  com- 
modities. An  income  support  program 
would  be  antl-inflationaiy  .since  it  would 
tend  to  counteract  the  spreading  market 


power  of  the  expanding  number  of  cor- 
Ijorate  farms.  The  trend  toward  less  total 
farms  and  more  conglomerate  farms 
throughout  the  country  presents  the  dim 
prospect  of  monopolistic  control  over 
food  prices  by  relatively  few  producers. 
Income  .support  programs  would  encour- 
age family  farms  to  remain  in  operation, 
thus  assuring  the  existence  of  a  viable 
agricultuial  maiket  structure  and  viable 
1  uial  communities  as  alternatives  to  ur- 
ban 'sinks. " 

Now  let  us  turn  to  wage-piicc  and 
antitrust  policies. 

Some  of  the  lecent  inflation  happened 
becau.se  ixjtential  Government  tools  to 
combat  "co.st-push"  pressure  were  not 
fully  wielded.  Failure  to  apply  the  brakes 
kept  the  inflation  steaming  on  faster  and 
faster.  As  in  agriculture,  the  longer  we 
stall,  the  harder  it  becomes  to  cure.  Gov- 
ernment already  has  two  strong  repres- 
sants  available  which  should  be  employed 
to  cool  off  inflation.  Neither  has  been  used 
effectively  during  the  current  inflation. 

THE  WAGF-PRICE  CI  IDEPOSTS  SHOILD  BE  RFVIVrD 

First.  Once  again  for  1968  the  admin- 
istration has  abandoned  it.s  previously 
successful  wage-)3rice  guideposts  policy. 
As  it  did  in  1967.  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  begged  off  from  stating  a  spe- 
cific guidepost  figure.  In  fact,  the  Coun- 
cil admits  that  the  target  of  price  sta- 
bility related  to  productivity  changes 
"cannot  be  achieved  in  1968."  In  the  4 
years  that  real  guideposts  operated,  price 
stability  was  attained.  Over  that  period, 
the  guidepost  figure  did  not  stray  far 
from  the  long-rim  productivity  growth 
rate  of  about  3  percent. 

When  inflationary  price  increases 
started  in  1966,  both  labor  and  industi-y 
complained  they  were  being  .short- 
changed by  the  guideposts.  And  since 
the  guideposts  were  touted  just  as  that 
alone — as  a  benchmark — their  lack  of 
any  real  teeth  proved  faulty  as  a  number 
of  major  contract  settlements  and  many 
price  increases  rushed  past  the  guideline 
figure. 

Once  the  suideposts  were  broken,  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  redefine  the  con- 
cept and  get  price  and  wage  setting 
back  on  the  right  track,  the  Council 
backed  off  completely.  No  specific  gxiide- 
line  number  was  given  for  1967.  None 
was  offered  this  year.  In  effect,  the 
Council  threw  the  baby  out  with  the 
bathwater.  No  matter  how  heatedly 
the  administration  decreed  with  the 
guidelines  are  not  official,  imposition  of 
a  specific  number  to  be  used  as  an  opti- 
mal I'ate  of  change  serves  a  useful  func- 
tion in  focusing  public  opinion  on  in- 
fialionaiy  behavior. 

Tlieory  here  is  not  overly  sophisti- 
cated. The  Council  sets  it  forth  this 
way: 

Tlie  only  valid  .nnd  noninflationary  stand- 
ard for  wage  advances  Is  the  productivity 
principle. 

Tlius,  when  productivity  advances 
average  3.2  percent,  so  should  wages. 
Wage  settlements  above  that  average 
are  infiationary.  Such  settlements  should 
receive  some  sort  of  stigma.  So  should 
bu.sinesses  which  contribute  by  pushing 
prices  up  beyond  a  guidepost  mark.  Cer- 
tainly there  are  technical  faults  ^\^th- 


in  the  guideline  system  which  was  used 
the  last  few  years.  It  is  equally  ti-ue  that 
the  guideposts  caimot  be  the  only  Gov- 
ernment tool  to  combat  inflation.  But, 
specific  guidelines  did  prove  to  be  a  fac- 
tor in  holding  down  price  level  increases 
when  they  were  applied.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  the  guideposts  be  revived. 

ANTITRUST  ENFORCEMENT  SHOVLD  BE  MORE 
VIGOROUS 

Second.  It  is  impossible  to  piaise  anti- 
tiu.st  iwlicies — which  were  originally 
pa,s.sed  with  tlie  prime  objective  of  halt- 
ing impioper  pricing  practices — at  a 
time  when  pi'ice  levels  aie  always  climb- 
iiig.  Giant  industries,  with  price  and 
pi'oduction  linkages  spreading  through- 
out the  economy,  are  dominated  by  a 
few  firms  which  often  "set"  prices  that 
I'ule  an  entire  sector.  In  periods  .such 
as  the  last  3  years,  when  there  has  been 
uneven  economic  performance,  busi- 
nesses with  substantial  market  ix)wer 
tend  to  maintain  profit  rates  through 
administered  price  increases.  Real  co.sts 
may  not  have  changed  significantly  for 
these  businesses,  but  they  raise  prices 
ne\crtheless. 

A  current  trend  is  the  development 
by  a  rash  of  mergeis,  of  vast  conglom- 
erate companies.  The  meiger  inove- 
ment  has  reached  all-time  highs.  Larger 
meigers — involving  acquisition  of  fii'ms 
with  over  $10  million  in  asset.s — jumped 
over  50  percent  last  year  in  the  number 
of  firms  acquired,  and  over  100  peicent 
in  aggregate  asset  teiTns.  So  far  it  has 
been  haid  to  determine  the  effects  that 
the  merger  ticnd  has  already  had  on 
maiket  prices.  It  is  not  hard  to  predict, 
though,  that  continued  growth  of  super- 
companies  can  lead  to  a  situation  in 
which  price  directions  can  be  guided  by 
a  few  massive  organizations. 

Antitrust  agencies  hold  the  legal  au- 
thority to  investigate  and  challenge 
monopoly  and  monopolistic  tendencies. 
'  That  authority  is  not  being  utilized 
aggressively. 

Some  Government  policies  may  even 
stimulate  mergers.  Tax  code  provisions 
encourage  companies  to  gain  loss-guar- 
anteed-type  businesses  for  tax  gains. 
Other  tax  provision.^  grant  multiple  sur- 
tax exemptions  and  favor  the  sale  or 
merger  of  family  coiporations. 

Concentration  of  economic  power  is 
dangerous.  One  threat  looming  from 
ovei'concentration  is  that  of  inflation  re- 
sulting from  the  loss  of  competition.  The 
Celler-Kefauver  Act  of  1950  aimed  at 
curbing  such  concentration  through 
traditional  antitrust  policies.  Since 
then,  antitiust  agencies  have  met  with 
success  in  challenging  many  vei-tical 
and  horizontal  mergers.  Recently,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  broken  up  a  number 
of  coiiglomerate  mergers.  Yet.  conglom- 
e'ate  mergers  still  increase  at  breath- 
taking speeds.  Administered  price  in- 
flation— based  not  on  demand  nor  oii 
cost£  as  the  key  element — may  cascade 
if  stronger  steps  are  not  taken  to  hold 
back  the  tide  of  conglomerate  mergeis. 

Other  aspects  of  present  antitrust  leg- 
islation could  also  stand  greater  scrutiny. 
To  deter  violations,  the  Sherman  and 
Claj-ton  Acts  have  both  criminal  sanc- 
tions and  civil  lemedies  in  the  foim  of 
treble-damage  payments.  To  the  extent 
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that  these  penalties  functiah  well,  certain 
I  elated  price  increases  ca^  be  averted. 
When  these  remedies  are  Weakened  and 
antitrust  violations  becotie  profitable, 
price  rises  are  encouraged.  1 

One  significant  loophqje  already  is 
known.  Tax  laws  tend  td  weaken  civil 
remedies  by  allowing  viol«ors  to  deduct 
treble-damage  payments  as  ordinary  and 
necessary  business  expenies.  Since  the 
tax  rate  is  almost  50  percint  of  taxable 
income,  wrongdoers  bear  ofily  about  half 
the  damage  costs.  The  fcther  half  is 
picked  up,  in  essence,  byj  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Passage  of  legislation  t4  disallow  the 
deduction  of  treble-damnge  payments 
would  make  antitrust  violailons  more  ex- 
pensive by  reducing  the  degree  to  which 
the  cost  can  be  shifted  oilfco  other  tax- 
payers. By  diminishing  Ipcentives  for 
antitrust  violations,  one  s<iurce  contrib- 
uting to  inflationary  pressures  could  be 
eliminated.  By  its  nature,  the  tax  deduc- 
tion escape  is  an  obscure  but  powerful 
inflationary  agent.  There  »re  others  like 
It.  EfTorts  should  be  made  t^  trim  all  such 
loopholes  from  antitrust  la»s. 

Wage-price  guldeposts  ^nd  antitrust 
measures  are  Government's  frontline 
weapons  against  cost-piish  inflation. 
Other  Government  pollcie$  can  aim  also 
at  diminishing- price- levi<>I  increa.ses 
caused  by  supply  and  cost|  factors. 


LOWERING  THE   COST  OF  CONSU| 
INCREASING    THEIR    Si 


ER   SERVICES  BY 
PPLY 


Much  of  the  price  inflation  in  con- 
sumer services  is  created  »  low  produc- 
tivity and  high  wage-rate  picreases.  An- 
other key  element  in  the  fise  of  service 
prices  is  the  inadequate  response  to  in- 
creases in  demand,  in  temfc  of  augment- 
ing the  supply  of  workers.  \ 

Many  service  jobs  are  ini  hit;hly  skilled 
fields  where  education  an<l(  training  pro- 
grams stretch  over  long  p^i-iods.  No  type 
of  short-run  programs  caA  increase  the 
total  number  of  doctors,  j  dentists,  and 
nurses.  And,  as  inflation  forces  up  train- 
ing costs  in  these  fields,  tie  supply  may 
get  even  more  critical  at  ihe  same  time 
that  demands  soar  for  suc^  services.  New 
Government  and  privat(t  programs — 
largely  massive  aids  to  medical  and 
nursing  education — are  needed  to  assist 
in  developing  these  key  service  sector 
positions.  The  alternative!  to  such  pro- 
grams— which  might  consi  Bt  of  subsidies 
to  persons  qualified  to  enti  r  the  field — is 
sharp  inflation  for  years  bi  come.  At  the 
same  time,  current  manfl  jwer  develop- 
ment programs  should  b<  expanded  to 
increase  entrance  into  other  service 
fields,  such  as  TV  and  aut<  repair. 

LETTING  IMPORTS  HELP  KEEl  PRICES  DOWN 

Worldwide  economic  development 
means  that  Americans  now  should  be 
able  to  purchase  more  and  better  low-cost 
hiph-quality  imported  yoo<fc  But  current 
US  trade  policy  may  hinder  the  ability 
to  buy  these  goods.  ' 

We  know  that  most  import  taxes  on 
specific  goods  get  passed  on  to  consumers 
in  the  form  of  higher  prices.  The  steeper 
the  tariff,  the  higher  the  i(riported  good 
price,  and  the  less  of  that  good  can  be 
sold.  A  high  enough  tariff  looms  as  more 
than  just  a  tax.  It  serves  to  prohibit 


completely  the  chance  of  the  good  to  ever 
reach  the  market. 

Early  in  our  history,  tariffs  represented 
a  prime  source  of  national  revenues. 
Later,  they  were  used  to  assist  newly 
growing  American  industries  to  survive 
against  foreign  competition.  But,  in 
terms  of  American  economic  develop- 
ment, those  days  are  long  gone.  Direct 
taxes  have  supplanted  tariffs  as  a  key 
revenue  source.  Technology  and  produc- 
tivity advances  mean  American  business 
is  now  the  world's  largest  and  most 
profitable  free  enterprise  system.  But 
tanff.s  still  are  retained.  There  is  even 
new  talk  of  hiking  up  even  more  some  of 
our  nontariff  barriers,  such  as  quotas. 

Tariffs  sometimes  are  justified  as 
m>ans  of  solving  balance-of-payments 
problems.  Howe\  er.  they  are  not  optional 
.solutions.  Once  tariffs  become  levied,  re- 
.scinding  them  is  a  slow  and  torturous 
task.  Higher  American  tariffs  invite  re- 
taliatory actions  by  other  nations.  And 
such  retaliation  cuts  back  on  our  ability 
to  export. 

Today,  instead  of  aiding  the  economy, 
tariffs  are  major  barriers  to  stable 
growth.  In  reality  they  are  nothing  more 
than  direct  subsidies  to  a  few  favored 
firms.  Because  inefficient  producers  are 
rewarded,  tariffs  lead  to  gross  resource 
misallocations.  Market  supply  is  reduced. 
Overall  price  levels  are  forced  up. 

THE  CASE  or  PETROLEUM  IMPORTS 

More  sophisticated  import  restrictions, 
such  as  petroleiun  import  quotas,  also 
contribute  to  higher  prices.  In  1959.  Gov- 
ernment initiated  a  limit  on  the  volume 
of  crude  oil  imports  through  a  manda- 
tory control  program.  For  just  one  pro- 
duct— gasoline — total  demand  has  risen 
14  percent  since  1959.  but  imports  are 
just  now  reaching  1959  levels. 

Petroleum  industry  profits  have  been 
consistently  high.  But  even  though  in- 
dustrj-  risk  rates  are  significant,  no  justi- 
fication remains  for  handing  it  both  a 
staggering  oil  depletion  allowance  and 
stringent  import  quotas.  The  effect  of 
such  market  constraints  is  felt  dearly  by 
consumers — first.  In  terms  of  higher 
prices  and,  second,  as  a  result  of  an 
inequitable  tax  structure.  Government 
should  reexamine  its  decisions  to  sub- 
sidize the  petroleum  industry  if  it  is 
serious  about  cutting  back  inflation. 

Oil  import  quotas  are  just  one  of  a 
random  number  of  specific  trade  bar- 
riers which  reinforce  inflation.  Other  re- 
straints that  help  increase  price  levels 
include  the  tariffs  or  quotas  on  textiles, 
agricultural  commodities,  and  chemicals. 

The  American  Selling  Price — ASP — 
provision  negotiated  for  chemical  im- 
ports needs  to  I  eliminated  quickly.  The 
chemical  industry  profit  picture  has 
brightened  since  ASP  was  approved,  and 
implementation  of  ASP  will  cause  higher 
prices  at  both  wholesale  and  retail  levels. 

I-NfTLATION    ISSUES  IN   THE  LONGER   RUN 

This  analysis  of  recent  inflation  and 
its  possible  cure  has  penetrated  only  the 
surface  layers  of  the  problem.  But  we 
can  perceive  the  said  fact.  We  have  the 
knowledge  and  tools  to  prevent  inflation, 
and  we  have  the  knowledge  and  tools  to 
cure  it  now.  But  we  have  failed,  to  use 
them.  We  should  change  our  ways. 

In  the  longer  run,  when  the  present  in- 


flationary binge  has  been  ended,  the  Na- 
tion, and  particularly  the  Congress,  must 
devote  strenuous  efforts  to  develop  pro- 
cedures to  enable  us  in  the  future  to  use 
our  knowledge  and  tools  to  attain  rapid 
growth  and  full  employment  without  in- 
flation. We  can  do  it.  As  I  have  pointed 
out: 

First.  The  Government  can  maintain 
a  reasonable  balance,  or  preferably  a 
modest  surplus,  at  high  employment 
levels,  thus  avoiding  setting  off  a  demand 
inflation. 

Second.  The  Goverament  can  reform 
the  tax  structure  to  produce  both  a  more 
equitable  and  a  better  performing  rev- 
enue ."-ystem. 

Third.  The  Government  can  operate 
monetary  policy  in  a  more  stabilized  and 
stabilizing  manner. 

Fourth.  The  guldeposts  for  wage-and- 
price  behavior  can  be  revived  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  private  sector  can 
be  gained  in  their  day-to-day  imple- 
mentation. 

Fifth.  The  Government  and  the  private 
sector  can  cooperate  in  removing  the  bot- 
tlenecks in  various  sectors  which  would 
otherwise  lead  to  inflation  at  high  em- 
ployment levels. 

Sixth.  The  Government  can.  through 
vigorous  antitrust  enforcement,  con- 
tribute to  a  more  competitive  and,  hence, 
le.ss  inflationary  economy. 

Seventh.  The  Government  can,  by 
maintaining  open  borders  to  trade,  en- 
courage import  competition  to  keep  our 
industries  on  their  toes  and  competitive 
in  their  pricing. 

Doubtless  there  are  many  additional 
ways  that  men  of  good  will  and  intelli- 
gence can  find  if  we  devote  the  resources 
to  the  problem.  But  the  basic  prerequi- 
sites in  the  longer  run  for  effecting  and 
maintaining  price  stability  in  a  full  em- 
ployment economy  are  a  national  de- 
termination that  successful  stabilization 
policy  is  worth  the  effort,  and  the  na- 
tional will  to  pursue  timely  adaptations 
of  policy. 

Without  the  political  will,  all  the  tech- 
nical knowledge  in  the  world  will  be 
useless.  I  believe  this  Nation  has  learned 
a  lesson.  I  hope  I  am  right,  and  that  the 
coordination  of  public  and  private  poli- 
cies in  the  future  will  lead  to  a  dras- 
tically different  result  than  what  we 
have  experienced  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mainland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  was  very  much  impressed  with — and  we 
all  must  be — this  list  of  seven  steps  which 
the  gentleman  feels  must  be  taken  and 
that  would  be  salutory  if  we  did  take 
them  to  halt  inflation. 

I  was  very  much  struck  by  the  earlier 
statement  of  the  gentleman  that  we  know 
what  we  have  to  do  to  stop  inflation,  and 
I  would  agree  with  this  entirely.  I  think 
we  now  do  know  what  to  do.  The  great 
problem  is  to  do  it.  And  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  would  agree  that  the  real  rea- 
son we  have  inflation,  despite  all  of  our 
economic  knowledge,  is  political,  really, 
rather  than  economic?  The  fact  is  that 
to  get  tax  action  in  time,  to  get  tax  re- 
form to  regulate  the  supply  of  credit 
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properly,  to  restore  wage  and  price  guide- 
lines, to  prevent  monopolies  from  doing 
the  things  that  they  do  to  raise  prices,  to 
get  proper  trade  procedures,  all  of  these 
things  require  us  to  move  in  tlie  face  of 
vei-y  powerful  political  .self-interest 
groups,  who  want,  really.  I  believe  you 
would  have  to  say.  more  than  their  .share 
of  the  national  dividend:  they  really 
want  things  they  are  not  entitled  to.  and 
in  the  process  of  to'ing  to  net  them  all 
these  groups  fighting  for  this  is  what 
really  creates  an  inflationary  pressure. 
And  since  they  do  have  this  power,  it  is 
awfully  hard  to  curb  them.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  would  agree  with  this  as  a 
general  statement? 

Mr.  REX'SS.  I  completely  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland.  I  be- 
lie\e  he  has  put  it  veiy  well.  The  reason 
we  have  inflation,  and  we  do,  is  simply 
because  we  lack  i>olitjcal  will 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Or  self-dis- 
cipline. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes.  or  self-discipline  to 
arrive  at  that  desirable  .state  of  full  em- 
ployment without  inflation  which  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946  told  us  must  be 
the  goal  of  national  policy. 

Tlie  trouble  is  that  with  each  special 
interest  group  scrambling  for  its  share, 
and  a  little  more  than  its  share,  the  great 
body  of  the  citizcniT.  the  ordinary  con- 
sumer, gets  lost  in  the  .shuffle. 

It  is  time  that  someone  paid  attention 
to  his  interest,  and  this  can  be  done. 

We  have  made  .treat  economic  strides 
in  recent  years.  We  have  shown  that  it 
is  possible  to  bring  this  country  out  of 
a  recession  to  something  approaching 
full  employment.  But  we  do  not  seem  to 
have  solved  the  other  half  of  our  ,q:oal — 
how  to  achieve  that  without  producing 
inflation.  The  gentleman's  calling  for  a 
national  spirit,  that  we  are  going  to 
keep  the  cost  of  living  stable,  I  think,  is 
what  is  needed  and  I  think  we  should 
take  it  very  seriously. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mar-land.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
on  a  very  brilliant  and  masterful  job  of 
summarizing  the  forces  which  lead  to  in- 
flation and  the  problems  that  face  us. 
in  spite  of  all  our  economic  knowledge, 
in  holding  those  forces  in  check. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  gentleman. 


A  BARGAINED"  ELECTORAL  COL- 
LEGE AND  A  "DEADLOCKED" 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES:  A 
PREVENTION  FORMULA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Murphy  of  New  York  > .  Under  previoas 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  GooDEtL  I  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  faces  the  .serious  possibil- 
ity that  no  presidential  candidate  will 
receive  a  majority  of  the  electoral  college 
votes  following  the  November  5  elec- 
tion. In  this  event,  the  election  of  our 
next  President  could  come  through — 
either  a  bargained  electoral  college  or  as 
the  aftermath  of  a  deadlocked  election  in 
Liie  House  of  Representatives.  A  bar- 
gained presidential  election  in  the  elec- 
toral college  would  be  intolerable,  and 


the  aftermath  of  a  deadlocked  election 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  would 
be  undesirable. 

Both  would  .seriously  impair  the  effec- 
tive functioning  of  our  two-party  sys- 
tem. Both  would  endanger  the  continuity 
of  our  Presidential  leadership.  Both 
would  undoubtedly  inhibit  decisive  Pres- 
idential leadeishij).  The  le.ssons  of  his- 
tory provide  dramatic  advice  that  we 
should  pur.sue  a  course  which  will  pre- 
vent either  a  bareained  elertoral  college 
or  a  deadlocked  House  of  RepieseiUa- 
lives. 

In  1801.  the  hotly  di.spuled  presidential 
election  of  1800  recalls  the  nam:>s  if 
two  presidential  adver.sarie.s — Aaion 
Burr  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  When 
neither  man  received  a  majority  in  the 
electoral  college,  the  election  moved  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  where  36 
ballots  and  7  days  were  required  to  elect 
the  3d  President.  Charges  and  counter- 
charges of  deals  and  compromises  and 
bariiains  odorously  filled  the  air  during 
tho.se  7  days  and  36  ballots.  Tlie  com- 
ments of  Alexander  Hamilton  vividly 
demonstrate  the  irate  tension  filling  the 
ail : 

I  trust  tlie  Federalists  will  not  ijinliy  be 
so  mud  ;vs  to  vote  lor  Burr.  .  .  His  elevation 
can  only  promote  the  purposes  ol  lUe  desper- 
ate and  tlie  profligate.  If  there  be  a  man  in 
the  world  I  ought  to  hate,  it  is  Jetferson. 

Though  our  .system  of  government  sur- 
vived, there  remained  unwanted  scars  of 
a  .serious  Presidential  fight  which  en- 
dangered our  Presidential  leadership  at  a 
critical  point  in  the  early  history  of  our 
Nation.  Time  has  changed:  today  s  Presi- 
dent i.-.l  leadership  must  make  crisis  de- 
ci.Mons  .laily  which  touch  the  lives  of  all 
Americans  and  countless  persons 
throughout  the  world.  The  vengeful 
.specter  of  charges  and  countercharges 
cannot  be  permitted  to  hang  defiantly 
over  the  head  of  our  next  President  while 
he  makes  critical  and  fate-filled  decisions 
in  the  crisis-torn  20th  century. 

In  1825  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy  later 
other  famous  names  and  faces  once 
apain  contested  for  the  Presidency  in  the 
House  cf  Representatives  following  an 
inconclusive  electoral  college.  Leading  in 
tl.e  electoral  college  vote  was  Andrew 
Jackson,  followed  by  John  Quincy  Adams, 
and  William  H.  Crawford.  Henry  Clay,  a 
westerner  like  Jackson,  threw  his  not  in- 
considerable support  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  John  Quincy  Adams 
even  though  Andrew  Jackson  had  re- 
ceived a  plurality  of  both  the  nationwide 
and  electoral  college  votes.  Supporters  of 
Jackson  blamed  the  defeat  of  their  can- 
didate on  the  "Judas  of  the  West" — 
Henry  Clay — later  to  be  appointed  by 
Adams  as  Secretaiy  of  State.  Tliis  ap- 
pointment led  to  the  crj'  of  "corrupt  bar- 
g.  in"  which  could  not  be  silenced.  And 
Adams  never  quite  ov  icame  the  handi- 
cap of  being  the  candidate  who  defied 
the  popular  will  and  defeated  the  peo- 
ples  choice  for  President. 

In  1877,  the  Civil  War  aftermath 
brought  the  notorious  Hayes-Tilden  dis- 
pute in  1876.  Challenges  to  electors 
selected  in  several  States  caused  the 
Congress  to  establish  an  electoral  com- 
mission to  decide  the  disputes,  subject 
only  to  disapproval  by  both  Hotises  of 


Congre.ss.  The  long  process  of  reconciling 
the  challenges  required  31  days  before 
the  final  result  was  announced  at  4  a.m. 
on  March  2.  1877.  In  the  end.  Hayes  was 
elected  President  even  though  he  had 
received  one-quarter  of  a  million  fewer 
popular  votes  than  Tilden.  The  disputes 
about  presidential  electors  left  an  aura 
of  fraud  over  the  1876  election. 

Tlic  cause  that  produced  this  aura  of 
fraud  in  1877  lias  not  been  removed  to 
this  day.  Indeed.  o:ie  historian  remarks: 

Tlie  187C  election  .  .  demonKlratcd  a  gm\e 
delect  in  the  Constitution:  its  lallure  lo 
spell  out  exact  responsibility  for  counting 
iho  electoral  votes  and  re.solving  disputes,  so 
that  tlie  resolution  o'  tlie  entire  Presidential 
election  can  .swing  on  the  intrigues  and 
maneuvers  in  a  partlsanly  motivat«d  Con- 
gress, to  the  detriment  of  the  people  and 
the  Presidency  alike. — Neal  R  Peirce,  the 
People's  President,  1968. 

In  1888.  producing  no  \itiiolic  lesults 
comparable  to  the  elections  of  1800.  1824. 
and  1876.  the  election  of  1888  brought 
Benjamin  Hani.son  to  the  White  Hou.se 
even  though  he  had  recci\ed  95.096  fewer 
popular  votes  than  Grover  Cleveland,  his 
opponent..  Had  Cleveland  carried  only 
one  additional  State — New  'i'ork — lie 
would  have  won  the  election. 

NF:AI!IV     DISPt-TF.D     20TH     CENTI-RV     LltCrlONS: 
1916.     1U48.    AND     1960 

The  20th  century  has  pioduced  no 
American  President  who  has  been  choisen 
President  by  the  cUctoral  college  after 
suffering  a  popular  defeat  nationwide. 
Tlirce  elections,  however,  have  come  clo.se 
to  doing  this. 

In  1916.  a  shift  of  one-fifth  of  1  percent 
of  the  California  vote  would  have  elected 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  over  Woodrow 
Wilson  even  though  Wilson's  national 
popular  vote  plurality  was  well  over  one- 
half  million.  Without  a  major  third  par- 
ty threat  in  1916,  there  was  no  realistic 
possibility  that  both  would  be  denied  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  college  vote. 

In  1948.  the  election  would  have  led 
to  an  inconclusive  electoral  college  and 
sent  the  election  into  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives had  there  been  a  shift  of 
only  12.487  votes  in  California  and 
Ohio.  The  1948  election  also  demon- 
strates how  big  a  role  third  parties  can 
play  in  determining  the  outcome  of 
sizable  blocs  of  electoral  college  votes 
in  large  States.  Truman,  for  example, 
apparently  lost  74  electoral  votes  in  New 
York,  Michigan,  and  Maryland  because 
Henry  Wallace  was  on  the  ballot. 

In  1960.  an  election  with  no  significant 
third  party  movements,  the  election  could 
easily  have  been  won  by  the  losing  popu- 
lar candidate  with  the  shift  of  8.971 
popular  votes  in  Illinois  and  Mis.souri. 
Significantly,  however,  if  a  third  parly 
candidate  had  presented  a  serious  threat, 
an  inconclusive  electoral  collece  would 
have  occurred.  Only  35  electoral  votes, 
subtracted  from  the  winning  candi- 
date's total,  would  have  .sent  the  elec- 
tion to  the  House  of  riopresentatives. 

YFAR   1968  !  THE  PROIILEM  AND  THE  IORMri.\ 
THE    PROBI  EM 

What  1960  lacked.  1968  possesses:  a 
third  party  presidential  candidate  who 
could  poll  enough  electoral  college  votes 
to  deny  a  majoritv  of  electoral  college 
votes  to  either  major  presidential  candi- 
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date.  The  President  would  then  be 
elected  through  either  a  bargained 
electoral  college  or  possibly  as  the  after- 
math of  a  deadlocked  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Neither  alternative  is  de- 
sirable. 

The  latest  polls,  taken  in  July,  indicate 
that  George  Wallace  couW  capture  a 
small,  but  significant,  portion  of  the  na- 
tionwide vote — between  16  and  21  per- 
cent— and  the  electoral  votes  of  several 
States.  His  nationwide  vote  could  dras- 
tically alter  the  vote  totals  in  States 
which  have  close  elections,  thus  chang- 
ing the  electoral  college  vote  count  to 
favor  one  presidential  candidate  over 
another.  I 

Moreover,  Wallace  is  presently  pro- 
jected to  receive  at  least  47  electoral 
votes  with  a  possibility  of  another  44  for 
a  total  of  91.  In  the  event  of  an  incon- 
clusive electoral  college  vote,  Wallace 
has  publicly  admitted  that  he  would  bar- 
gain his  «l«;toral  votes  for  certain  con- 
cessions from  either  of  the  two  major 
presidential  candidates.  In  times  like 
these,  with  critical  domestic  and  foreign 
problems  pressing  upon  us,  we  cannot 
tolerate  the  perversion  of  a  bargained 
President.  Our  next  President  must  be 
free,  based  upon  his  mandate  frjm  the 
American  people,  to  pursue  an  imagina- 
tive and  positive  course  towards  elimi- 
nating the  problems  which  divide  us  at 
home  and  bringing  the  peace  which 
eludes  us  abroad. 

If  the  1968  presidential  election  is  de- 
cided in  the  House  of  Representatives 
after  an  inconclusive  electoral  college 
vote,  there  would  remain  a  very  real  pos- 
sibility that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives would  be  deadlocked.  Since  presi- 
dential voting  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives is  done  by  State  delegation,  it  is 
possible  that  neither  the  Republican  nor 
Democratic  Party  would  command  a 
majority  of  26  of  the  50  State  delegations 
necessary  to  elect  their  respective  presi- 
dential candidate. 

The  machinations  essential  for  one 
candidate  to  receive  the  required  ma- 
jority could  so  cloud  the  leadership  of 
our  next  President  that  he  would  be  un- 
able to  move  immediately  a|id  construc- 
tively to  establish  himself  as  the  true 
leader  of  our  Nation  in  a  time  of  domestic 
turmoil  and  international  confusion.  A 
leaderless  America  would  be  a  divided 
America,  and  a  divided  America  would  be 
a  weakened  America. 

The  sinister  possibilities  of  this  sit- 
uation behoove  us  to  act  As  concerned 
Americans  to  prevent  the  undesirable 
from  occurring.  Santayana  once  re- 
marked: I 

I 

Those  nations  that  do  not  llearn  the  les- 
sons that  history  has  to  tench  are  con- 
demned  to   relive    them.  '| 

The  history  of  electoral  college  dif- 
ficulties leaves  no  choice  blit  to  formu- 
late a  plan  to  prevent  another  difficulty. 

THE    FORMULA 

It  is  clear  that  an  undesirable  situa- 
tion could  occur  at  the  Noxiember  5  elec- 
tion in  which  no  presidenUal  candidate 
would  have  a  majority  of  electoral  votes. 
The  best  course  to  pursue  mow  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  formula  fqr  electing  the 
next  President  without  thai  quandary  of 
electoral  collece  compromise  or  the  fruit- 


less and,  indeed,  harmful  exercise  of 
prolonged  presidential  consideration  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  A  plan  to 
avoid  the  undesirable  should  be  premised 
upon  two  sound  principles:  that  the 
American  people  have  a  rlRht  to  elect 
their  own  President  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  new  Presidents  actions 
being  inhibited  by  electoral  college  bar- 
gains and  with  the  a.s.suiance  that  con- 
tinuity of  our  presidential  leadership  will 
be  maintained.  Any  plan  based  upon 
these  premises  must  be  bipartisan  in  na- 
ture to  insure  its  success  and  also  to  in- 
sure its  fairness  to  the  American  people. 
It  is  with  these  premises  and  this 
llioueht  of  fairness  in  mind  that  we  urfie 
consideration  and  adoption  of  a  five- 
point  formula  to  elect  our  next  President 
and  Vice  President  if  no  presidential  and 
vice  presidential  candidate  receives  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  colleuo  votes. 

First.  Triggering  mechanism.  The  plan 
would  be  invoked  immediately  after  it 
was  clear  that  no  presidential  and  vice 
presidential  candidates  had  won  a  plur- 
ality or  a  majority  in  sufficient  States  to 
command  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
college  votes  as  a  result  of  the  November 
5  election.  When  this  occurs,  the  newly 
elected  91st  House  of  Representatives 
and  Senate  would,  by  prior  agreement,  be 
committed  to  electing  the  respective  can- 
didates for  President  and  Vice  President 
who  received  a  plurality  of  the  nation- 
wide popular  vote. 

Second.  Binding  device.  No  candidate 
or  member  shall  be  bound  by  his  pledge 
until  sufficient  pledges  are  given  to  im- 
plement the  "formula." 

Third.  National  conventions.  Both  ma- 
jor party  conventions  will  be  asked  to 
write  into  their  respective  platforms  an 
agreement  that  their  party's  representa- 
tives in  Congress  should  vote  for  the 
presidential  and  vice  presidential  can- 
didates receiving  a  plurality  of  the  na- 
tionwide vote.  The  platform  pledge 
would  not  be  binding  unless  both  parties 
wrote  such  into  their  platforms. 

Fourth.  Support  of  State  party  organi- 
zations. The  various  State  party  organi- 
zations will  be  encouraged  to  support  the 
pledge  and,  moreover,  to  select  electors 
to  the  electoral  college  who  would  not  be 
susceptible  to  compromising  their  com- 
mitment to  their  party's  presidential 
candidate  in  the  electoral  college. 

Fifth.  Public  opinion  leaders.  All  ma- 
jor sources  of  public  opinion — editors, 
columnists,  educators,  business  and  in- 
dustrial leaders,  and  civic  organizations, 
and  so  forth — will  be  encouraged  to  en- 
dorse the  proposal.  This  point  in  the 
formula  together  with  points  two 
through  five  are  highly  important  for 
discouraging  electors  in  the  electoral 
college  from  electing  our  next  President 
and  Vice  President  through  a  bargained 
electoral  college.  There  is  no  official 
mechanism  for  prohibiting  such  an  elec- 
toral college  •bargain" — hence,  the  reli- 
ance on  the  relevant  points  of  this  for- 
mula. To  assist  in  preventing  a  bargained 
electoral  college,  each  presidential  and 
vice  presidential  candidate  will  be  asked 
to  publicly  pledge  liis  support  for  this 
formula. 

It  is  with  deep  concern  for  our  Nation's 
future  that  this  proposal  is  offered,  hop- 
ing that  Americans  of  all  walks  of  life 


will  join  hands  with  us  to  insure  the  con- 
tinuity of  our  presidential  leadership  in 
these  tumultuous  days  of  national  crisis. 


GOVERNMENT  REORGANIZATION, 
CONSOLIDATION,  AND  DECEN- 
TRALIZATION ESSENTIAL  FOR  A 
CREATIVE  FEDERAL  SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tcmiwre.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Culver]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
joined  a  bipartisan  group  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  sponsoring  legislation 
to  reduce  the  confusion  and  red  tape 
which  the  local  official  faces  in  dealing 
with  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

In  addition,  it  is  a  significant  first  step 
toward  the  essential  objectives  of  reorga- 
nizing and  consolidating  the  operations 
of  the  Federal  Government,  to  increase 
the  efficiency  and  economy  of  Federal 
programs,  and  to  return  as  much  respon- 
.sibility,  control,  and  flexibility  as  possible 
to  the  people  they  are  designed  to  assist. 

This  legislation,  the  Program  Informa- 
tion Act,  would  require  a  comprehen.sive 
compendium  of  all  Federal  assistance 
programs,  to  be  updated  systematically. 
In  addition,  it  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  annual  recommendations 
for  simplifying  and  consolidating  guide- 
lines, requirements,  and  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  represent  an  11- 
coimty  district  with  over  130  individual 
communities.  As  I  have  worked  with 
local  officials,  educators,  and  private  citi- 
zens in  my  district  in  their  dealings  with 
the  Federal  Government,  it  has  become 
increasingly  clear  to  me  that  nowhere 
does  there  exist  any  logical,  complete, 
and  comprehensible  source  of  informa- 
tion about  the  type  of  assistance  that  is 
available  and  the  method  by  which  you 
go  about  obtaining  that  assistance. 

Because  of  this,  only  the  very  largest 
cities  and  universities  have  the  staff  and 
research  capability  to  keep  abreast  of 
what  is  going  on.  much  less  cope  with  the 
Federal  bureaucracy. 

Tlie  rest  of  the  commimities,  many  of 
which  operate  with  part-time  mayors 
and  local  officials  who  have  other  job 
responsibilities,  simply  do  not  have  the 
personnel  with  the  time  and  the  money 
it  takes  to  .sit  down  and  figure  out  what 
assistance  is  available  to  meet  their  par- 
ticular needs,  to  complete  the  extensive 
and  technical  applications,  and  to  fol- 
low-through to  assure  that  their  request 
is  given  just  consideration. 

Since  I  have  been  in  Congress,  I  have 
held  annual  formal  meetings  with  the 
community  officials  in  every  town  in  my 
district  with  a  jwpulation  of  more  than 
1,000.  Working  together,  we  have  been 
successful  in  obtaining  sewer  and  wa- 
ter projects,  hospital  and  nursing  home 
grants,  librai-y  funds,  assistance  for  park 
acquisition  and  development,  ix)st  offices, 
and  other  community  facilities. 

But  I  am  constantly  frtistrated  by  the 
fact  that,  even  after  4  years  of  this  kind 
of  activity.  I  .still  cannot  offer  these  peo- 
ple one  single  source  of  information 
which  answers  their  questions  and  iden- 
tifies potential  programs  of  assistance. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  made  a  notable  effort  toward  filling 
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this  information  gap,  and  certainly  its 
Handbook  of  Federal  Assistance  Pro- 
grams is  the  most  meaningful  assem- 
bly to  date.  But  that  handbook,  though 
it  is  helpful,  still  excludes  many  types 
of  assistance,  describes  others  that  arc 
no  longer  in  existence  or  which  have  not 
been  funded,  and  above  all.  provides  such 
minimal  information  tliat  it  gives  the 
typical  official  only  a  vague  hint  of  what 
might  actually  be  available  to  him. 

Invariably.  I  return  from  a  series  of 
such  meetings  with  a  list  of  problems  and 
needs  which  require  a  number  of  tele- 
phone calls  and  letters  to  various  agen- 
cies and  departments  just  to  find  out  if 
they  have  programs  directed  toward 
those  needs,  if  they  have  money  in  the 
programs,  and  how  the  communities  go 
about  seeking  those  funds  if  they  are 
available — all  of  this  before  the  local  of- 
ficial even  gets  an  application  form  to 
complete. 

If  those  of  us  in  Congress,  who  deal  in 
the  most  direct  and  day-to-day  contact 
with  the  Federal  bureaucracy,  are  finis- 
trated  by  the  lack  of  information  and 
confusion  that  does  exist,  how  much 
more  so  must  be  the  smalltown  mayor,  or 
the  local  principal,  or  the  independent 
businessman. 

Enactment  of  this  Program  Informa- 
tion Act  will,  for  the  first  time,  provide 
the  information  tht.se  officials  and  citi- 
zens need  to  seek  assistance. 

As  for  Members  of  Congress,  it  will  not 
only  help  in  meeting  our  constituents' 
needs  and  requirements,  but  equally  sig- 
nificantly, it  will  provide  us  with  mean- 
ingful information  on  which  to  form 
sound  judgments  on  legislative  pro- 
grams. It  will  demonstrate  the  relative 
worth  of  programs  in  order  to  set  priori- 
ties in  the  allocation  of  Federal  resources. 
It  will  help  to  determine  the  desirability 
or  need  for  any  new  programs  that  may 
be  proposed.  And  it  will  show  where  pro- 
grams have  outlived  their  usefulness,  and 
where  duplication,  overlap,  and  lack  of 
coordination  exist. 

Finally,  the  measure  will  provide  the 
basic  source  of  information  for  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Reorganization  and  Man- 
agement of  the  Executive  Branch,  which 
I  proposed  in  H.R.  11558,  a  measure  I  in- 
troduced earlier  in  this  Congress. 

That  legislation  establishes  a  commis- 
sion to  study  the  organization  and  man- 
agement of  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment in  order  to  make  changes  nec- 
essaiT  or  desirable  in  the  interest  of  gov- 
ernmental efficiency  and  economy,  and  to 
insure  that  they  are  being  administered 
and  implemented  with  the  maximum 
local  initiative,  flexibility,  and  control. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  truly  creative  Fed- 
eral system  which  is  responsible  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  people  it  serves,  then 
Congress  must  take  positive  and  empha- 
tic steps  to  reverse  the  trends  toward 
Federal  domination  and  bureaucratic 
confusion.  Enactment  of  both  the  Pro- 
gram Information  Act  and  the  Executive 
Reorganization  and  Management  Act  are 
urgently  needed  first  steps  toward  that 
objective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  ix)int  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  H.R.  18503,  the 
Program  Information  Act.  and  H.R. 
11558.  the  Executive  Reorganization  and 
Management  Act: 


H.R.  18503 

A    bill    to    create    a   catalog   of    Federal    ;is- 
sistance  pro-ams,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senatr  and  Hoitxe  of 

Representatives    of     the     United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

.SHORT    TirLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  ;!.■;  the 
"Program  Information  Act". 

DEFINITIONS 

.Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Federal  asslst.mce  program" 
means  any  program  providing  Federal  bene- 
fits, regardless  of  whether  it  Is  identified  as  a 
sep.irate  program  by  i.^w  or  by  any  admin- 
istering agency,  which  can  be  differentiated 
from  any  other  such  program  on  the  basis  of 
Its  legal  authority,  its  administering  office, 
its  specific  purpose,  the  specific  benefits  it 
provides,  or  the  specific  qualifications  of  Its 
beneflcl.»rles. 

(b)  Federal  assistance  program  "benefits" 
include  but  are  not  limited  to  grants,  loans, 
mortgage  loans,  mortgage  and  other  insur- 
ance, scholarships,  other  financial  assistance, 
property  of  any  kind,  services,  technical  as- 
sistance, and  expert  information. 

(c)  A  Federal  assistance  jirogram  "bene- 
ficiary" includes  but  is  not  limited  to  a 
State,  or  grouping  cr  subdivision  thereof, 
county,  city,  other  political  body  profit  or 
nonprofit  corporation  or  institution,  any  in- 
dividual, or  any  other  potential  beneficiary, 
domestic  or  foreign,  other  than  an  agency  of 
the  United  States. 

(d)  An  "administering  office"  is  the  lowest 
subdivision  of  any  Federal  agency  or  depart- 
ment that  has  direct,  operational  responsi- 
bility lor  a  Federal  assistance  program. 

(e)  "Federal  agency  or  department"  means 
any  executive  department;  independent  com- 
mission; wholly  owned  Government  corpora- 
tion; board,  bureau,  office,  agency,  or  other 
establishment  of  the  Government,  inchid- 
ing  any  independent  regulatory  commission 
or  board;  and  the  municipal  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

EXCLUSION 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  does  not  apply  to  any  ac- 
tivities related  to  the  collection  or  evalua- 
tion   of    national    security    information. 

CATALOG     OF     FEDERAL     ASSISTANCE     PROGRAMS 

Sec.  4.  The  President  shall  transmit  to 
Congress  during  the  first  days  of  each  reg- 
ular session  a  catalog  of  Federal  assistance 
programs,  referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the  cata- 
log, in  accordance  with  this  Act.  The  catalog 
shall  set  forth  the  required  program  infor- 
mation for  each  Federal  assistance  program, 
summ.ary  data  and  text,  supporting  addi- 
tional detail,  required  reports,  recommenda- 
tioiis,  and  other  matter  as  the  President 
may  determine. 

PURPOSE    OF    CATALOG 

Sec.  5.  Tlie  catalog  shall  be  designed  to 
as&ist  the  potential  beneficiary  identify  all 
existing  Federal  assistance  programs  wher- 
ever administered,  and  shall  supply  infor- 
mation for  each  program  so  that  the  po- 
tential beneficiary  can  determine  whether 
particular  assistance  or  support  sought 
might  be  available  to  him  to  use  for  the 
purposes  he  wishes. 

REQUIRED   PROGRAM    INFORMATION 

Sec  6.  For  each  Federal  assistance  pro- 
gram, the  catalog  shall — 

(1)  identify  the  program.  The  identifica- 
tion may  include  the  name  of  the  program, 
the  authorizing  statute,  the  specific  admin- 
istering office,  and  a  brief  description  of  the 
program  including  the  objectives  it  is  de- 
signed to  attain. 

(2)  describe  the  program  structure.  The 
description  may  include  a  statement  of  the 
eligibility  restrictions,  the  available  benefits, 
and  the  restrictions  on  the  use  of  such  ben- 
efits. 


(3)  state  the  level  of  funding.  This  state, 
ment  may  include  a  tabulation  of  the  apprc- 
priatlons  sought,  past  appropriations,  obli- 
gations incurred,  average  assistance  given, 
or  otlier  pertinent  financial  information  de- 
signed to  indicate  the  size  of  the  program 
and    any   fimdlng   remaining  available. 

(4)  st.'ite  the  costs  to  the  recipient  af  re- 
ceiving assistance  or  support.  This  ftitc- 
inent  may  include  a  statement  of  prerpquj- 
sites  to  receiving  benefits,  and  of  diitlos  le- 
quired  after  receiving  benefits. 

(5)  identify  the  appropriate  officiiil.?  to 
contact.  The  list  may  include  contacts  in 
both  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  ;.u'l 
locally,  including  addresses  and  tel'^^phor.e 
numbers. 

(C)  describe  the  mechanics  of  application. 
Tlie  description  may  include  npp!ic;itlon 
deadlines,  and  the  time  taken  to  proce.'is  ur 
approve  an  application. 

(7)  identify  related  programs. 

FORM  OF  CATALOG 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Detailed  budgetary  inform  it  Inn 
shall  be  given  for  each  Federal  assistance 
program.  Except  for  budgetary  Informatio:!, 
similar  information  for  each  Federal  arslst- 
ance  program  may  be  consolidated. 

(b)  The  program  information  may  be  i?t 
forth  in  such  form  as  the  President  may  de- 
termine, and  the  catalog  may  Inculde  atirh 
other  program  information  and  data  as  m 
his  opinion  are  necessary  or  desirab'e  in 
order  to  assist  the  potential  program  bene- 
ficiary to  understand  and  take  advantage  of 
each  Federal  assistance  program. 

(ct  The  catalog  shall  contain  a  detailed  in- 
dex de3ls»ned  to  a-ssist  the  potential  bene- 
ficiary to  identify  all  Federal  assistance  j/'o- 
grams  treated  to  a  particular  need. 

(d)  The  catalog  shall  be  in  all  resperts 
concise,  clear,  understandable,  and  i,i'r'.\ 
that  it  can  be  easily  understood  by  the  jmi- 
tential  beneficiary. 

SIMPLICATION  OF  APPLICATION  PROCEDUBE 

Sec.  8.  The  President  shall  transmit  wiHi 
the  catalog  a  report  setting  forth  the  specific 
measures  taken  in  the  past  year  to  simplify 
and  consolidate  the  various  application  forms 
and  program  gxiidelines  a  potential  benefici- 
ary would  use  to  benefit  from  each  Federal 
assistance  pro!»ram,  and  to  coordinate,  sim- 
plify, and  consolidate  application  forms  and 
l)rogram  guidelines  of  one  Federal  assistance 
program  with  application  forms  and  program 
guidelines  of  other  related  Federal  assistance 
programs,  administered  either  by  the  sim''  or 
especially  by  different  Federal  i.genc'ps  or 
dep.irtments. 

MONTHLY  REVISION 

Sec.  9.  Tlie  President  shall  revise  the  ca- 
talog at  no  less  than  monthly  Intervals.  t;.ich 
re  vision- - 

(1)  shall  reflect  for  each  Federal  as.sistance 
program  any  changes  in  the  program  inform- 
ation listed  in  section  6. 

(2)  shall  further  reflect  addition,  consoli- 
dation, reorganization,  or  cessation  of  Fed- 
eral assl.stance  programs,  and  shall  provide 
for  such  Federal  assistance  programs  the  pro- 
gram information  listed  in  section  6. 

(3)  shall  include  such  other  program  in- 
formation as  will  provide  the  most  current 
information  on  changes  in  current  funding 
statvis,  on  changes  In  organizations  adminis- 
tering the  Federal  <issistance  programs,  and 
on  other  changes  of  direct,  immediate  rele- 
vance to  ]>otential  program  beneficiaries  as 
will  most  accurately  reflect  the  full  scope  of 
Federal  assistance  programs,  and  the  current 
organizational  structure  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies and  departments  that  administer  tuch 
programs. 

(41  may  include  such  other  program  in- 
formation and  d.ita  as  in  the  President's 
opinion  are  necessary  or  desirable  in  order  to 
.assist  the  potenti.Tl  program  beneficiary  to 
understand  and  take  advantage  of  each  Fed- 
eral assistance  program. 
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PUBLICATION     BT     SUPERINTINDKNT    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Sec.  10.  The  Superintendent  of  Documents 
shall  make  the  catalog  and  all  f«vtslons  there- 
of available  to  the  public  at  ftoet  In  quanti- 
ties adequate  to  meet  public  di^mand,  provid- 
ing subscriptions  to  the  cntalok  and  revisions 
thereof  In  such  manner  as  he  Jpay  determine. 

The  catalog  shall  be  the  onljsr  compendium 
of  program  Information  puldlshed  by  any 
Federal  agency  or  departmeiiit.  For  Its  own 
use.  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  may  reprint  such  partsi  of  the  catalog, 
together  with  such  other  prOifram  Informa- 
tion, as  It  may  deem  appropliate.  and  may 
change  the  form  of  the  catali  tg  In  any  such 
reprint,  but  all  the  prograln  Information 
listed  in  section  6  as  Is  given  (n  the  most  re- 
cent revision  of  the  catalog  sHull  be  reUilned 
In  any  such  reprint.  All  othe)  compendlums 
of  program  Information  are!  prohibited  In 
order  to  make  the  catalog^  the  exclusive 
source  of  such  program  Inforij  latlon  both  for 
the  public  and  for  the  progrjim  officer. 

DEXEGATION     OF     PUN* 

Sec.   U.  The  President  m 
function 'conferred  upon  hlm( 
the  Blrect8f  or  other  personn^ 
of  the  Budget,  with  authorlt)^ 
tlon  within  that  Bureau,  b 
under  this  Act  may  be  delega' 
department,  agency,  or  office 
suites. 
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AMENDMENT    TO    BUDGET    ANq 
ACT,      1921 

Sec.  12.  Section  207  of  the  itudget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  16)  Is  amended 
(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Imrnedlately  after 
"Sec.  207.",  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Bureau,  under  snch  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  President  niay  prescribe, 
shall  prepare  the  Catalog  of  Federal  Assist- 
ance Progrrums  in  accordance  with  the  Pro- 
gram Information  Act,  shall  prepare  pro- 
posals on  improvements  In  tht  catalog  so  as 
further  to  assist  the  potential  program  bene- 
ficiary to  understand  and  tak9  advantage  of 
each  Federal  assistance  program,  and  shall 
make  every  effort  to  simplify  afad  consolidate 
the  various  application  form*  and  program 
guidelines  that  a  potential  beaeflciary  would 
use  to  benefit  from  each  Federal  assistance 
program,  and  to  coordinate,  simplify,  and 
consolidate  application  forms  and  program 
guidelines  of  other  related  Federal  assistance 
programs,  administered  eltlier  by  the  same  or 
especially  by  different  Federal  agencies  or  de- 
partments. In  order  to  facilitate  Its  perform- 
ance of  any  function  specified  'n  this  title, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  may— 

"(1)  prepare  Information  if  or  machine 
processing;  \ 

"(2)  process  Information  bj  machine  by 
performing  mathematical  or  logical  opera- 
tions thereon,  selective  retrieval,  Integration, 
or  other  machine  operations;  and 

"(3)  prepare  for  presentation  or  other  use 
Information  processed  by  machine. 
The  Bureau  may  acquire  automatic  data 
processing  equipment  and  retain  personnel 
needed  for  any  activity  authorized  by  the 
Program  Information  Act." 

TRANSFER    OF    FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  13.  (a))  The  functions  of  operating 
the  Federal  Information  exchange  system 
and  of  preparing  the  catalog  of  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  administered  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  by  the  Information 
center  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
are  removed  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  shall  be  administered  Instead 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  not  to  be  dele- 
gated therefrom  to  any  Federal  agency  or  de- 
partment. Such  personnel,  records,  property, 
and  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations 
related  to  functions  under  this  Act  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  between  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Di- 


rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  may  be 
transferred  from  that  Office  to  the  Bureau, 
(b)  Sections  613  and  635  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  arc  amended  by  In- 
serting "of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget"  Im- 
mediately after  "Director"  each  place  It 
appears  therein. 

H.R.  11558 
A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission  To  Study  the 
Organization  and  Management  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  Government,  and  to 
recommend  changes  necessary  or  desirable 
In  the  Interest  of  governmental  efficiency 
and  economy 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcprese7italives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Executive  Reorgani- 
zation and  Management  Act  of  1967". 

FINDINGS   OF  PACT   AND    DECLARATION   OF   POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Cong^ress  finds  that  there 
are  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  de- 
partments, agencies,  board.",  commissions, 
bureaus,  and  other  organizations  In  the 
executive  branch  engaged  in  performing  the 
functions  of  Government;  that  such  a  pro- 
liferation of  governmental  units  tends  to  pro- 
duce a  lack  of  coordination  between  them 
and  overlapping,  conflict,  and  duplication  of 
effort  among  them;  that  the  President  and 
the  Congress  need  additional  tools  and  pro- 
cedures to  exercise  better  supervision  and 
direction  over  so  large  a  number  of  govern- 
mental establishments;  and  that  Improved 
organizational  structure  and  managerial 
techniques  would  permit  the  President  to 
carry  out  more  effectively  the  constitutional 
mandate  that  ho  coordinate  and  manage  the 
executive  branch  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
enacted  by  the  Congress. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  President,  in  conform- 
ance with  policy  set  forth  by  Congress,  to 
administer  the  executive  branch  effectively 
and  economically,  and  that  it  Is  the  Joint  re- 
sponsibility of  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  an  executive  organization 
structure  which  will  permit  the  efficient  and 
economical  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed 
upon  the  President  by  the  Constitution. 

COMMISSION    ESTABLISHED 

Sec.  3.  (a)  To  assist  the  President  In  the 
discharge  of  his  constitutional  responsibili- 
ties, there  is  hereby  established  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Reorganization  and  Management 
of  the  Executive  Branch  (referred  to  here- 
inafter as  the  "Commission").  The  Commis- 
sion shall  be  composed  of  nine  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  from  persons  hold- 
ing office  in  Government  and  persons  in 
private  life  who  are  specially  qualified  by 
training  and  exp>erience  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Commission.  The  President 
shall  designate  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  from  Its  mem- 
bership. 

(b)  Five  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum.  A  vacancy  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Commission  shall  not  affect 
its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  In  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Commission  appointed 
from  private  life  shall  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  of  $100  per  diem  when  engaged 
in  the  actual  performance  of  duties  of  the 
Conunisslon.  Members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  Members  of  Congress  or  officers  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
shall  serve  without  compensation  in  addi- 
tion to  that  received  for  their  services  as 
Members  of  Congress  or  officers  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  All  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  act- 
ually incurred  by  theln  In  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  the  Commission. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  chapter  11,  title 
18,   United   States  Cod?,   a   member   of   the 


Commission  appointed  from  private  life  shsdl 
be  deemed  to  be  a  special  Oovernment  em- 
ployee. 

DUTIES    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  analyze 
and  assess  the  present  organization,  coordi- 
nation, and  management  of  nil  departments, 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  bureaus.  In- 
dependent establishments,  and  other  or- 
ganizations In  the  executive  branch  to  r.s- 
certain  what  modifications  and  Innovations 
In  their  structure  and  administration  are 
required  to  realize  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Com- 
mission to — 

(1)  recommend    appropriate    reorganisa- 
tions within  the  executive  branch  to  reflect 
present  and  anticipated  needs,  capabilities,      • 
and  potentialities  of   the  Government  and 
the  Nation; 

(2)  evaluate  the  extent  and  quality  of  co- 
ordination between  and  within  crganlzaticns 
In  the  executive  branch  In  order  to  propose 
measures  to  Insure  the  maximum  degree  of 
cooperation  and  consistency  in  governmental 
action;  and 

(3)  Bpprai.se  the  current  status  of  ad- 
ministrative management  in  the  executive 
branch  with  a  view  to  proposing  reforms 
and  new  procedures,  techniques,  and  facili- 
ties which  will  improve  the  conduct  of  Gov- 
ernment service. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  complete  Its 
study  and  investigation  eighteen  months 
after  the  date  of  its  appointment.  Within 
sixty  days  after  the  completion  of  such  study 
and  investigation  the  Commission  shall 
transmit  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  of  Its  findings  and  recom- 
incndatlons.  Upon  the  transmission  of  such 
report,  the  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist. 

POWERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  CommlFslon  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  an  Executive  Director  and  other  personnel 
as  it  deems  advisable,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointments  in  the  competitive  serv- 
ice, and  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title 
relating  to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  procure  tempo- 
rary and  intermittent  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  author- 
ized for  the  departments  by  section  3109  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  not 
to  exceed  575  per  diem  for  individuals. 

(c)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
the  Commission,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee or  member  thereof,  may  hold  such 
hearings;  act  at  such  times  and  places;  ad- 
minister such  oaths;  and  require,  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence,  mem- 
orandums, papers,  and  documents,  ns  the 
Commission  or  such  subcommittee  or  mem- 
ber may  deem  advisable.  Subpenas  may  be 
issued  under  the  signature  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  the  Chairman  of  any 
such  subcommittee,  or  any  duly  designated 
member,  and  may  be  served  by  any  person 
designated  by  such  Chairman,  or  member. 
The  provisions  of  sections  102  to  104.  inclu- 
sive, of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.S.C.  title  2, 
sees.  192-194).  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any 
failure  of  any  witness  to  comply  with  any 
subpena  or  to  testify  when  summoned  under 
authority  of  this  section. 

(d)  To  enter  Into  contracts  or  other  agree- 
ments with  Federal  agencies,  private  firms, 
institutions,  and  individuals  for  the  conduct 
of  research  or  surveys. 

(e)  Subject  to  the  requirements  of  na- 
tional security,  the  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  secure  directly  from  any  executive  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commission, 
office,  independent  establishment,  or  Instru- 
mentality,   Information,    suggestions,     estl- 
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mates,  and  statistics  for  the  purpose  of  this 
Act;  and  each  such  department,  bureau, 
agency,  board,  commission,  office.  Inde- 
pendent establishment,  or  Instrumentality  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  such  in- 
formation, suggestions,  estimates,  and  sta- 
tistics directly  to  the  Commission,  upon  re- 
quest made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chair- 
iran. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commission  such  sums 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act 


COMES  NOW  SOCIALIZED  HOUSING 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  f^entleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  almost  8  years,  and 
I  have  always  tried  to  be  prudent  in  my 
use  of  the  word  "socialistic"  to  describe 
the  Great  Society  proposals,  most  of 
which  I  liave  opi>osed.  But,  in  looking  for 
the  proper  adjective  to  apply  to  the  om- 
nibus housing  bill,  which  is  now  in  con- 
ference, socialistic  is  the  most  fitting 
term  to  apply  and  I  think  it's  time  we 
called  a  spade  a  spade. 

We  have  now  gone  all  the  way  with 
L.  B.  J.-H.  H.  H.  in  establishing  social- 
ized housing  as  a  way  of  life  in  America. 
To  be  sure  the  administration  has  done 
it  by  a  system  of  divide  and  conquer. 
The  bill  for  example,  has  14  different 
titles,  some  good,  some  innocuous,  and 
some  downright  atrocious.  Under  the 
"carrot  and  stick"  method,  Members  who 
supported  a  few  or  even  many  provisions 
of  the  bill  had  to  take  the  bad  with  the 
good  if  they  wanted  to  show  their  sup- 
port for  any  of  it. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  "divide  and 
conquer"  thesis  was  to  appeal  to  the 
sense  of  compassion,  by  offering  an  al- 
leged means  of  permitting  poor  people 
to  purchase  homes  they  cannot  now 
afford.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  scheme 
to  have  the  other  taxpayers  of  the  Na- 
tion pick  up  the  "tab"  for  most  of  the 
interest  charges  on  house  payments.  In 
some  cases,  depending  on  the  location 
and  size  of  the  family — it  is  possible, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
for  a  family  earning  as  much  as  $10,000 
a  year  to  qualify  for  subsidized  interest 
payments  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  i-eport  further  points  out  that  this 
bill  establishes  ground  rules  which  in- 
clude subsidization  of  70  percent  of  the 
families  of  the  Nation. 

No  proposal  along  these  lines  was  ever 
advocated  even  in  the  worst  days  of  the 
depression  in  the  1930's.  when  millions  of 
Americans  were  standing  in  breadlines. 
That  it  should  be  adopted  during  a  time 
of  relative  economic  prosperity  and  low 
unemployment,  illustrates  more  aptly 
than  anything  else  that  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  administration  now  regards 
the  Federal  Government  as  one  gigantic 
charitable  institution. 

What  this  measure  will  do  to  incenti\e 


and  ambition  are  impossible  to  measure, 
but  I  fear  the  worst,  and  if  other  welfare 
programs  for  the  otherwise  able  bodied 
are  any  indication,  I  fear  it  for  good 
reason.  It  appears  to  me  the  will,  incen- 
tive, and  moral  stamina  of  people  in  a 
kept  society  can  only  deteriorate  further 
under  this  legislation. 

Take  the  case  of  a  family  whose  in- 
come is  $6,900  a  year.  Assume  that  in  its 
particular  area,  this  qualifies  the  family 
for  Federal  payment  of  a  portion  of  the 
interest  charges.  Now  assume  that  the 
breakoff  point  for  Federal  subsidies  is 
$7,000  a  year  income,  and  that  a  next- 
door  neighbor  has  an  income  of  $7,100 
a  year — this  family,  in  almost  the  same 
income  bracket,  gets  no  subsidy  at  all. 
Two  predictable  developments  are  within 
the  realm  of  probability.  If  the  first 
breadwinner  has  a  chance  to  be  pro- 
moted, or  an  opportunity  for  new  and 
higher  paying  employment,  he  will  prob- 
ably reject  it.  To  accept  a  higher  income 
would  result  in  loss  of  eligibility  and  a 
financial  lo.ss  that  could  result  in  thou- 
sands of  dollars  over  the  term  of  the 
mortgage.  The  question  automatically 
evolves.  Where  do  we  stop? 

The  other  breadwinner,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  a  direct  pocketbook  motive  to 
take  a  slight  reduction  in  pay,  if  by  qual- 
ifying for  a  subsidized  home  loan  he  can 
save  thousands  of  dollars  over  the  term 
of  his  mortgage. 

And  so  we  have  come  full  cycle  back 
to  my  original  charge  of  "socialized 
housing,"  wherein  the  ambitious  are  pe- 
nalized and  the  indolent  rewarded. 

Much  more,  of  course,  could  be  said 
on  the  subject  including  the  Treasury- 
being  bankrupt.  The  action  this  House 
has  taken  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  reverse.  The  cost  over  the  40 
year  "open  ended"  authorization  is  al- 
most incalculable.  The  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  will  be 
paying  an  average  of  $1,000  per  unit  an- 
nually to  enable  an  estimated  one-third 
to  one-half  million  families  to  become 
homeowners  in  the  next  3  fiscal  years. 

Furthermore,  even  with  this  free  sub- 
sidy, the  homeowners  equity  will  not  be 
increased  by  so  much  as  1  red  cent.  That 
equity  will  build  up  so  slowly  under 
this  plan  that  at  the  end  of  15  or  20 
years,  it  will  be  barely  enough  to  cover 
the  additional  expense  of  major  mainte- 
nance repairs.  Thus,  we  reapproach  the 
European  .system  of  cash  lor  appliances 
and  no  homeownership  ambition. 

Tlie  number  of  bureaucrats  who  will 
have  to  be  hired  to  administ-er  this  pro- 
gram staggers  the  imagination.  The  bill 
adds  two  new  Assistant  Secretaries — 
making  a  total  of  eight  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries— plus  thousands  of  additional 
employees  and  many  supergrades  for 
HUD,  which  was  created  as  recently  as 
November  9,  1965.  In  contrast  is  the 
staid  old  Treasui-y  Department,  still 
managing  to  get  by  with  only  five  As- 
sistant Secretaries. 

The  inflationary  aspects  of  this  bill 
are  self-evident.  Can  we  ready  the  neces- 
sary building  sites  for  6  million  new 
building  units  over  the  next  few  years, 
without  driving  land  values  out  of  sight? 
Can  we  gather  the  necessary  materials 
and  labor  for  those  units  without  new 
wage-cost  spirals?  Can  we  compete  with 


cheap  labor  around  the  world  without 
protective  tariffs  while  doing  it? 

The  bill  makes  a  mockery  of  the  con- 
gressional mandate  to  reduce  Federal 
spending.  It  will  send  it  soaring  into  the 
wild  blue  yonder,  and  will  almost  com- 
pletely dilute  the  $6  billion  cut  in  ex- 
penditures voted  by  Congress,  but  which 
the  President  has  yet  to  implement.  At 
the  same  time  it  provides  a  bottomless 
hole  into  which  will  ijour  the  additional 
revenues  produced  by  the  10-pcrcf  lU  tax 
surcharge. 

The  hou.sing  bill  is  a  gateway  not  to 
paradi.se.  but  to  .socialism.  The  only  re- 
straint which  may  slow  down  our  ride 
in  that  direction  is  that  the  funds  must 
still  be  appropriated,  and  in  our  present 
fiscal  squeeze  there  will  not  be  much 
available.  But,  even  this  is  designed  by 
the  Washington  collectivist-planners,  to 
cau.se  the  poor  to  ciy  betrayal  and  in- 
crea.se  political  pressures  to  open  the  fl- 
nancial  floodgates. 

The  questions  are  can  we  reverse  the 
tide,  and  do  we  have  the  courage  to  try? 
The  answer  to  those  questions  will  be 
forthcoming  next  November.  When  will 
we  learn  that  everj'  public  clamor  can- 
not be  .satisfied  by  the  public  pur.se;  or 
put  another  way,  when  will  we  learn  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  iiou.se? 
Somebody  always  pays. 


STRENGTHENING  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT'S FISCAL  ADMINISTRATION 
AND  CONTROL 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  f,entlcinan 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yood  ac- 
counting standards  based  on  an  accrual 
system  and  properly  u.sed.  could  bring 
about  meaningful  improvements  in  the 
management  of  Federal  agencies,  and 
more  effective  administiation  of  its  ac- 
tivities and  programs.  Good  accounting 
will  pinpoint  cost,  identify  weak  and 
wasteful  operations,  provide  comparative 
cost  data,  relate  costs  to  program  activi- 
ties, reflect  promptly  the  results  of  man- 
agement and  other  improvements,  point 
out  areas  for  concentrated  attention,  and 
in  many  other  ways  show  the  way  to 
economical  and  efficient  operations. 

According  to  the  figures  released  le- 
cently  by  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
there  is  a  notable  lack  of  compliance  to 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Procedures 
Act  of  1950.  In  March  1968.  there  were 
173  Government  agencies  v.hose  account- 
ing systems  were  subject  to  approval  by 
the  GAO.  Sixty-one  of  these  agencies  had 
approved  accounting  systems,  while  30 
more  were  under  review.  At  least  58  oi 
the  61  approved  accounting  s.vstems 
needed  reexamination  due  to  legislation 
enacted  since  the  time  of  their  approval. 
An  overview  of  the  status  of  the  account- 
ing systems  of  various  agencies  will  pro- 
vide highlights  of  this  situaton. 

As  of  June  30  1967.  the  Department 
of  Health.  Educaton.  and  Welfare  had 
itone  of  its  12  systems  approved  and  only 
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three  under  GAO  review;  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
had  neither  its  one  system  approved  nor 
under  GAO  review:  the  same  is  true  for 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity;  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration had  its  one  system  under  GAO 
review  but  not  yet  approved;  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  had  only  four  of 
its  10  systems  approved  and  none  of  the 
other  six  under  GAO  review;  the  Agri- 
culture Department  had  five  of  its  15 
systems  approved  and  three  under  GAO 
review;  the  Interior  Department  had  six 
of  its  17  systems  approved  and  none  of 
the  other  11  under  GAO  review.  The 
Treasury  Department — which  should  be 
a  leader  in  this  effort  since  it  has  joint 
responsibility  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  General  Accountng  Office 
for  fiscal  management  and  accounting 
procedures — had  only  four  of  its  18  sys- 
tems approved  and  six  under  GAO 
review. 

In  adaition  to  that,  the  process  of 
agency  submission  of  accounting  sys- 
tems Is  disappointingly  slow.  My  re- 
viewing various  hearings  and  experience 
with  the  GAO  lead  me  to  conclude  this 
delay  is  not  the  fault  of  the  GAO.  In 
the  8  months  ending  Febniary  29.  1968,  a 
grand  total  of  three  systems  had  been 
approved  by  the  GAO.  If  this  pace  were 
to  continue,  it  would  take  another  25 
years  to  receive  GAO  approval  of  all 
systems.  This  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  58  systems  which  need  reex- 
amination right  now,  as  well  as  the 
necessary  reexamination  of  all  systems 
approved  during  that  25-year  period  re- 
sulting from  new  legislation.  Surely, 
something  must  be  done  about  this. 

I  Introduced  H.R.  9164  last  year  which. 
If  adopted,  would  be  an  important  step 
in  the  right  direction.  It  provides  that 
the  Comptroller  General  will  furnish 
Congress  the  names  and  positions  of 
those  who  are  flagrant  in  their  tardiness 
to  comply  with  the  procedures  outlined 
by  tlie  GAO.  The  Comptroller  General 
does  retain  some  discretion.  Secondly, 
this  bill  will  oblige  the  head  of  any  newly 
created  or  reorganized  agency  to  consult 
with  the  Comptroller  General  regarding 
the  principles,  standards,  and  related  re- 
quirements for  accounting,  Including  le- 
gal requirements  applicable  to  public 
contracts  and  disbursement  of  public 
fimds. 

The  way  to  insure  that  no  new  agency 
Initiates  any  wasteful  procedures  Is  to 
get  it  on  the  right  track  before  any 
spending  begins.  Also,  this  legislation 
will  forbid  any  agency  ft-om  spending 
public  moneys  if  it  does  not  comply  with 
the  procedures  outlined  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  within  2  years  after  this 
bill  becomes  law.  Finally,  if  the  Comp- 
troller General  recommends  to  any 
agency  changes  relating  to  effective  con- 
trol over  and  accountability  for  fimds, 
property,  and  other  assets  for  which  that 
agency  is  responsible,  that  agency  must 
report  whether  or  not  it  has  com- 
plied with  that  recommendation.  I  truly 
feel  that  all  four  provisions  of  this  bill 
are  crucial,  and  will  go  $  long  way  to- 
ward eliminating  waste  a<»d  mismanage- 
ment in  the  Government. 

The  need  to  bring  about  rapid  develop- 
ment and  approval  of  accrual  accounting 


systems  prompted  me  to  sponsor  H.R. 
12998.  This  measure  was  cosponsored  by 
Congresswoman  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 
Congressmen  Wydler  of  New  York, 
Erlenborn  of  Illinois,  Brown  of  Ohio, 
CowGER  of  Kentucky,  and  Myers  of  In- 
diana, who  also  desire  to  improve  Gov- 
ernment economy. 

It  takes  a  two-pronged  approach.  The 
first  is  based  on  a  proposal  made  re- 
cently by  the  Comptroller  General.  It 
would  amend  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  by  requiring  the  head  of  each  execu- 
tive agency  tj  transmit  a  report  to  Con- 
;;ress  on  the  status  of  the  development 
of  its  accounting  system  or  systems  at 
the  end  of  any  calendar  year  during 
which  its  systems  have  not  been  ap- 
proved. In  addition,  each  agency  would 
be  required  within  1  year  following  the 
approval  of  its  accounting  .systems  to 
submit  to  Congress  a  report  setting  forth 
the  manner  and  extent  to  which  such 
systems  are  being  used  by  the  agency  as 
a  management  tool  and  the  benefits 
being  derived. 

The  second  part  of  the  legislation  is 
designed  to  restrain  the  executive  agen- 
cies from  attempting  to  put  into  effect 
programing-plannlng-budgeting  sys- 
tems— PPBS — and  from  preparing  budg- 
etaiT  and  appropriation  requests  based 
upon  PPBS  until  they  have  developed 
GAO  approved  cost  accounting  .systems. 
In  effect,  this  legislation  is  intended  as 
an  inducement,  if  not  a  .sanction,  upon 
executive  agencies.  The  bill  provides  that 
appropriated  funds  shall  not  be  used  by 
an  executive  agency  to  prepare  budget 
estimates  or  requests  for  appropriations 
based  upon  PPBS  until  and  unless  the 
agency  has  in  effect  an  approved  cost 
accounting  system.  If  the  executive 
branch  is  as  desirous  as  it  claims  to  be 
in  instituting  PPBS,  then  it  will  devote 
the  needed  time,  effort,  and  expertise  to 
develop  approved  accounting  systems. 

Following  are  the  recommendations 
contained  in  the  22d  report  by  the  House 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  of  July  1967.  These 
recommendations  contain  many  of  the 
points  included  in  this  legislation.  I  trust 
Congress  and  the  agencies  will  heed 
these  recommendations  and  will  hasten 
passage  of  this  legislation: 

1.  The  General  Accounting  Office  should 
make  an  annvial  report  to  the  Congress  sum- 
marizing findings  relating  to  Inadequate 
accounting  systems  and  the  progress  of 
agencies  In  developing  systems  for  submis- 
sion and  approval  by  the  Comptroller 
General. 

2.  The  General  Accounting  Office  should 
continue  to  circulate  among  executive  agen- 
cies examples  of  good  financial  management 
practices.  Indications  are  that  this  activity 
is  very  fKiitful. 

3.  The  General  Accounting  Office  Is  urged 
to  formalize  the  reevaluatlon  of  previously 
approved  accounting  systems.  Some  pre- 
viously approved  systems  are  now  inadequate 
because  of  program  changes,  new  manage- 
ment techniques,  or  because  they  have 
deteriorated  through  misuse  or  laclc  of  proper 
use,  or  for  other  reasons.  All  previously  ap- 
proved systems  should  be  reevaluated  on  a 
regular  cycle  of  perhaps  4  years,  and  ap- 
proval withdrawn  or  qualified  when  such 
action  becomes  necessary. 

4.  Budget  examiners  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  should  be  directed  to  work  more 
eJlectlvely  In    persuading   agencies  to  make 


improvements  in  the  area  of  financial  man- 
agement. There  is  still  too  much  generaliza- 
tion within  the  Bureau  aa  to  its  activities  in 
this  direction  and  not  enough  dlBcernible 
results. 

5.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  should  begin 
a  vigorous  campaign  at  all  ninnagement  levels 
in  all  departmenta  and  agencies  to  promote 
management  use  of  cost  Information  result- 
ing from  approved  accounting  systems. 
Greater  economy  and  efficiency  in  Govern- 
ment can  be  obtained  only  if  Federal  man- 
agers use  their  accrual  accounting  systems 
as  management  tools. 

G.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  should 
continue  its  emphasis  on  training  its  finan- 
cial management,  and  should  maintain  close 
contact  with  agencies'  managers  to  be  cer- 
tain that  the  causes  offered  meet  the  great- 
est current  need. 

7.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  should 
immediately  seek  to  resolve  the  problem  of 
funding  the  development  costs  of  training 
programs.  This  could  be  accomplished 
through  a  revolving  fund,  which  would  per- 
mit the  Commission  to  spread  these  costs 
over  a  number  of  years  rather  than  charging 
them  against  the  training  conducted  during 
the  current  year.  The  Commission  presently 
has  a  revolving  fund  for  the  investigation 
program,  which  possibly  could  be  expanded 
lor  this  purpose. 

8.  All  departments  and  agencies  should  en- 
courage financial  management  personnel  to 
attend  Civil  Service  Commlsson  or  other 
proffered  training  courses  c'.lrected  toward 
improvement  of  their  skills,  or  which  can 
assist  them  In  strengthening  management 
operations   In   their  areas   of   resporLsibllity. 

9.  Operating  management  personnel  siiould 
be  encouraged  to  attend  training  courses  di- 
rected toward  better  utilization  of  the  finan- 
cial information  with  which  they  would  be 
supplied  through  an  approved  accounting 
system.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  should 
assume  responsibility  for  this  activity. 

10.  Departments  and  agencies  should  fur- 
nish the  General  Accounting  Office  with  more 
realistic  target  dates  for  the  submission  of 
their  accounting  systems  for  approval  by  the 
Comptroller  General.  Target  dates  should 
be  set  on  the  basis  of  the  development  of 
planned  programs,  and  not  on  wishful 
thinking. 

n.  The  goal  of  accounting  system  improve- 
ments Is  to  promote  economy  and  efficiency 
through  Improved  financial  management  op- 
erating as  an  Integral  part  of  total  manage- 
ment. Because  of  their  direct  concern  with 
matters  of  economy  and  efficiency,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  Appropriations  Committees 
should  give  special  consideration  to  requests 
by  departments  and  agencies  for  funds  for 
accounting  systems  Improvement  work.  In- 
cluding more  modern  systems  and  more  com- 
petent trained  personnel. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  House  several  articles  and 
letters  I  have  received  on  the  need  for 
better  Federal  financial  management. 
Most  were  submitted  by  the  deans  of  the 
schools  of  business  of  imiversities  across 
the  coimtry,  which  illustrate  the  need  for 
the  kind  of  provisions  set  forth  in  H.R. 
9164  and  H.R.  12998.  Also  I  would  like 
to  include  other  relevant  material  on  this 
legislation. 

Dr.  Ford  kindly  forwarded  this  letter 
to  me  from  a  member  of  his  staff: 

Dr.  D   B.  Ford, 

Dean,  School  oj  Business  Administration, 

Texas  A.  &  I.  University, 

Kingsville,  Tex.: 

I  think  that  the  Congressman,  however, 
is  attempting  to  eliminate  one  weakness 
which  was  hardly  mentioned  by  those  who 
seek  to  improve  the  accounting  procedures 
of  the  Federal  government.  Yet,  this  weak- 
ness is  most  grievous.  I  am,  of  course,  re- 
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ferrlng  to  the  administrative  agencies'  failure 
to  improve  their  accounting  systems  and  get 
them  approved. 

Mr.  K.  M.  Gibson, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Business. 

The  letters  and  other  material  follow : 
Hon.  Jackson  E.  Betts. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  REPRESENTAxrvE  Betts:  Your  com- 
ments on  the  importance  of  accounting  sys- 
tems are  well  taken.  We  agree  that  an  effec- 
tive accounting  system  plays  an  important 
role  In  management's  control  over,  and  ac- 
countability for,  funds,  property,  and  other 
assets.  It  accomplishes  this  function  in  a 
number  of  ways,  such  as:  d)  segregation  of 
duties  to  assure  accuracy  and  reliability  of 
records  and  reports;  (2)  Internal  check  to  as- 
sure safeguarding  of  assets  and  other  re- 
sources; and  (3)  Identification  and  measure- 
ment of  (a)  ineffectiveness  of  operations — 
nonattalnment  of  goals  which  were  selected 
as  most  appropriate  after  consideration  of 
all  alternatives  In  the  allocation  of  scarce 
resources,  (b)  inefficiency  of  operations — 
nonaccompUshment  of  appropriate  goals  at 
least  possible  cost — that  is,  not  adhering  to 
the  concept  of  minimization  of  costs,  and 
(c)  uneconomical  operations — waste,  ex- 
travagance, duplication,  and,  perhaps.  Illegal 
transactions. 

Generally,  these  matters  apply  to  almost 
all  kinds  of  management  decision  making, 
including  those  involving  financial  matters. 
Your  schedules  (Congressional  Record,  vol. 
113,  pt.  19.  p.  26067),  particularly  the  one 
entitled  'Tables  of  Inefficiency  and  Misman- 
agement Compiled  from  GAO  Annual  Re- 
ports" demonstrate  your  points  well.  In  this 
connection,  we  believe  that  a  well-designed 
cost  accounting  system,  for  example,  will 
identify  variances  (bvidget  vs.  actual,  etc.) 
and  by  analyses  the  cause-and-effect  rela- 
tionships may  be  revealed,  and  thus  related 
to  policies,  procedures,  and  practices,  which 
result  In  waste,  unnecessary  operations,  and 
so  on. 

Should  you  need  additional  Information, 
please  contact  me. 

Robert  R.  Dockson. 
Dean,    School    of    Business    Administra- 
tion.    University     of     Southern     Cali- 
fornia. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90007. 

Hon.  Jackson  E.  Betts, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Betts:  I  personally 
strongly  endorse  H.R.  9164  and  H.R.  12998  and 
feel  sure  these  bills  would  have  the  strong 
.support  of  members  of  the  accounting  teach- 
ing profession.  I  am  quite  familia-  with  both 
operations  and  personnel  of  the  GAO  and 
hold  It  in  high  esteem  as  a  professional  group 
who  are  performing  very  valuable  services  to 
Congress,  government  agencies,  and  the  tax- 
payers of  our  country. 

Robert  H.  Mills, 
Professor,   Accounting.   Lehigh    University. 

Bethlehem.    Pa. 

Hon.  Jackson  E.  Betts, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sir:  In  regard  to  your  comments  con- 
cerning strengthening  the  government's  fis- 
cal administration  and  control,  on  Tuesday. 
September  19,  1967  and  H.R.  12998.  I  am  in 
complete  agreement  as  to  the  need  and  Im- 
portance of  having  an  adequate  accounting 
system  prior  to  the  implementation  of  a 
planning-programmlng-budgetlng  system. 

I,  along  with  five  colleagues,  am  currently 
Investigating  various  PPBS  training  pro- 
grams, publications,  etc.  The  purpose  of  this 
investigation  is  to  determine  the  prerequi- 
sites for  a  PPB  system  and   the  procedures 
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necessary  for  the  Implementation  of  a  PPB 
System. 

In  our  limited  research  to  date  we  have 
found,  in  our  opinion,  entirely  too  little  em- 
phasis given  to  the  accounting  system.  This 
has  been  particularly  true  of  tralrUng  pro- 
grams conducted  by  various  federal  agencies 
for  federal  employees.  At  the  same  time  we 
have  found  various  states  proceeding  with 
caution  in  Implementing  PPBS  because  ex- 
isting accounting  systems  are  inadequate. 
Federal  announcements,  publications,  corre- 
.spondence.  and  training  programs  are  replete 
with  references  to  "costs,"  but  virtually  no 
reference  to  the  accounting  system  which 
will  be  used  in  determining  "costs." 

Mr.  Charles  T.  Andrews.  CPA, 
Assistant  Professor,  University  of  Missouri. 

Columbia,  Mo. 

Congressman  Jackson  E.  Betts, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Betts:  I  have  read 
with  considerable  interest  the  two  bills 
(H.R.  9164  and  H.R.  12998)  which  you  have 
introduced  into  the  Congress.  1  am  fully 
aware  of  the  problems  which  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  encountered  In  getting 
governmental  agencies  to  adopt  acceptable 
accounting  practices.  I  feel  that  the  two  bills 
which  you  have  Introduced  will  help  to  force 
compliance  with  the  recommendations  of 
that  office,  and  are,  lor  that  reason,  highly 
desirable. 

All  of  us  appreciate  movements  toward 
efficiency  of  operation  in  our  governmental 
entitles,  and  for  that  reason  I  strongly  en- 
dorse the  two  bills  which  you  proposed  to 
introduced. 

Emerson  O.  Henke, 
Dean,  Baylor  University. 

V.'ACO.  Tex. 

Hon.  Jackson  E.  Betts. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Betts:  As  an  account- 
ing teacher  having  a  specific  Interest  In  the 
field  of  governmental  accounting  and  fiscal 
affairs.  I  have  reviewed  carefully  H.R.  9164 
and  H.R.  12998.  While  I  have  not  done  any 
specific  research  In  this  area  of  Federal  fiscal 
accounting  and  responsibility,  I  do  feel  that 
as  a  professional  accountant  and  as  a  private 
citizen  that  the  above  mentioned  bills  are 
extremely  meritorious:  and  It  Is  urged  that 
favorable  Congressional  action  be  taken  at 
the  earliest  practicable  time.  I,  therefore, 
offer  my  full  support  in  your  efforts  on  be- 
half of  these  bills. 

Henry  Key, 
Chairman  and   Professor.  Accounting 
Department,    Texas   Christian    Uni- 
versity. 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. 


Hon.  Jackson  E.  Betts. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Betts:  I  liave  re- 
viewed H.R.  12998  and  H.R.  9164.  The  objec- 
tives of  each  of  these  bills  appear  to  be  sound 
and  their  enactment  and  implementation 
should  serve  to  nicve  our  governmental 
agencies  to  sounder  administration.  With- 
out adequate  data  efficient  administration 
is  quite  difficult.  Yovir  bills  would  appear  to 
be  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 

W.  C.  Flewellen.  Jr.. 
Dean,  Mississippi  State  University. 

State  College,  Miss. 


Hon.  J.»ckson  E.  Betts. 

Ways  and  Means  Coinmittcc,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Betts:  Dean  William 
Voris  has  .-isked  that  1  reply  to  your  letter 
regarding  your  two  bills,  H.R.  9164  and  H.R. 
12998.  Your  efforts  to  extend  the  effective- 
ness of  cost-based  accounting  to  all  agencies 


In  the  Executive  Branch  are  certainly  com- 
mendable. If  eucceseful,  they  should  result 
in  substantial  political  social  and  economic 
benefits. 

Edward  S.  Ltnn. 
The  University  of  Arizona. 
Tucson.  Ariz. 

Hon.  Jackson  E.  Betts, 
House  of  Repre.ientatii'es, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Betts:  While  I  am  only  partially 
professlonnlly  educated  in  accounting,  I 
found  your  materials  on  H.R.  9164  and  H.R. 
12998.  and  the  text  of  the  Bills  Interesting 
itnd  understandable.  Associate  Dean  Joseph 
Ford,  and  Professor  Richard  Beers,  Head  of 
our  Accounting  Department,  who  are  pro- 
fessional accountants  and  students  of  cost 
accounting  tlieory  reviewed  the  Bills  at  my 
request. 

Dean  Ford  said,  "Concur  wholeheartedly! 
Departments  and'or  agencies  must  tise  a  cost 
system  which  has  approval  of  the  Comp- 
troller General!  No  funds  should  be  allocated 
to  those  that  do  not  have  the  approval  on 
or  before  a  certain  date." 

Professor  Beers  said,  'Two  things  are  in- 
conceivable to  me : 

"1.  That  so  many  agencies  and  depart- 
ments are  apparently  not  conforming  with 
GAO  requirements. 

"2.  That  there  could  be  any  opposition  to 
either  of  these  two  bills  (HJl.  9164  and  HM. 
i 2998 1 . 

"There  can  be  no  such  things  as  ac- 
countability without  good  accounting." 

"We  wish  you  well    in  your  efforts  to  gain 
passage  of  the  Bills. 
Sincerely, 

James  M.  Parrish. 
Dean,  Drexei  Institute  of  Technology . 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  Prom  the  Journal  of  Accountancy, 
August  19671 

Local  Government  Accounting:   It's  Your 

Responsibility,  Too 

(By  Bruce  Joplin) 

The  electorate  and  government  officials  are 
faced  with  the  most  difficult  task  of  allocat- 
ing a  limited  amount  of  tax  dollars  to  an 
apparently  unlimited  demand  for  those  dol- 
lars. Accurate  measurement  of  government 
functions  and  programs  will  become  Increas- 
ingly important  as  the  scope  of  activities 
broadens.  The  need  lor  developing  a  frame- 
work based  on  quantitative  data  by  which 
the  electorate  may  evaluate  foid  choose  on 
some  objective  basis  from  among  the  various 
programs  of  government  is  most  urgent.  As 
will  be  demonstrated  later,  the  method  by 
which  government  accounts  are  typically 
maintained  prevents  the  accurate  accumula- 
tion of  costs  by  program,  much  less  a  quan- 
titative measurement  of  the  benefits  derived 
from  programs. 

Strict  adherence  to  fund  structure  in  re- 
porting government  activities  precludes  the 
iiccurale  compilation  of  costs  by  function  be- 
cause the  expenses  relative  to  any  given 
program  are  i;sually  spread  among  numerous 
funds.  The  consolidation  of  funds  appears  to 
be  the  only  way  to  insure  an  accurate  ac- 
cumulation and  reporting  of  costs. 

REFORMS    needed 

If  accounting  in  government  Is  to  meet  the 
needs  of  legislators,  the  public  and  cperation 
management  and  at  the  same  time  fulfill 
statutory  requirements,  significant  progre.<=s 
must  be  made  in  a  number  of  areas.  Too 
often,  reforms  in  government  accounting 
practices  are  piecemeal.  They  are  not  designed 
with  broad,  predetermined,  valid  objectives 
in  rnlnd.  The  following  gives  the  direction  in 
which  I  believe  government  accounting  must 
progress : 

1.  Government  .-.f-counting  must  become 
multl-dlmensional.  Th«»  government  ac- 
countant must  accept  responsibility  for  in- 
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ternal  and  external  reporting  of  financial 
Information  In  addition  to  his  traditional  re- 
sponsibility for  reporting  on  compliance  with 
legal  requirements. 

2.  The  primary  accounting  system  must  be 
based  on  accumulating  and  reporting  costs 
by  function.  The  present  method  of  reporting 
first  by  fund  and  then  by  object  must  be 
relegated   to  a  secondary  position. 

3.  A  method  of  measuring  and  reporting 
benefits  In  some  objective  manner  must  be 
developed.  Here  the  government  accountant 
finds  his  greatest  challenge  beenuse  there  is 
no  easy  way  to  measure  the  benefits  of  service 
fvuictlons  such  iis  parks  provided  by  the 
state  or  police  protection  provided  bv  the 
city. 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  4,  19671 
No-AccouNT   Federal   AccI^untino 

Eleven  years  ago  Congress  took  a  look  at 
all  the  money  the  Government  Was  spending, 
and  at  the  antiquated,  helter-skelter  ac- 
counting systems  most  Federal  agencies  were 
using.  Alarmed  by  what  It  saw^  It  amended 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  fiutt  to  require 
the  agenolee  to  adopt  up-to-dkte,  cost  ac- 
couating  systems. 

At  the  time,  in  1956.  annuitit  Federal  ex- 
penditures totaled  about  $66  btlllon  and  the 
public  debt  stood  at  .$273  bllUQki.  This  fiscal 
year,  spending  Is  expected  to  i  reach  about 
$143  billion  and  the  debt  ma]i|  exceed  $335 
billion.  '< 

However,  of  the  173  Federal  Agencies  sub- 
ject to  the  law  requiring  ihajn  to  set  up 
Government  Accounting  Ofllce-approved. 
modernized  accounting  system^  only  61  have 
compiled.  And  most  of  those  i\tt  small  agen- 
cies with  small  budgets. 

The  big  agencies  are  still  dragging  their 
feet,  for  the  most  part  using  wfcat  are  called 
obligation  accounting  systems,  These  show 
the  amount  of  money  agencleii  are  author- 
ized to  spend,  but  fail  to  shoV  the  actual 
costs  of  particular  programs  or  Operations. 

Properly  designed  cost  accrual  accounting 
systems,  on  the  other  hand.  pro*ide  not  only 
better  control  over  funds  but  al»o  up-to-date 
cost  data  on  operations.  They  ttelp  to  deter- 
mine whether  money  Is  being  spent  wisely 
and  used  efficiency,  and  whether  results 
Justify  the  costs.  Adequate  cost  accounting 
systems,  says  the  U.S.  Comptroller  General, 
are  "basic  and  fundamental  to  the  whole 
operation  of  the  Federal  Governnient." 

If  that  is  so.  perhaps  it  lielps  to  explain 
some  of  the  deficiencies  evident  in  Federal 
agency  operations.  The  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  Department,  for  Instance,  has 
12  accounting  systems  subject  to  GAO  ap- 
proval; the  number  so  far  approved  is  zero. 
HEW  has  been  found,  by  GAO,  to  be  guilty 
diulng  fiscal  1966  of  inefficient  record-keep- 
ing and  property  management. 

The  Agriculture  Department  lias  15  ac- 
counting systems  subject  to  approval;  only 
five  have  been  approved.  Interior  has  17  sys- 
tems with  six  so  far  approved.  And  Treasury, 
which  surely  ought  to  be  setting  iin  example, 
has  only  four  approved  systems  out  of  18. 

Rep.  Jackson  Betts  of  Ohio  Is  leading  a 
move  in  the  House  to  compel  all  agencies  to 
speed  up  the  accounting  reforms  they  were 
obligated  by  law  to  adopt  1 1  years  ago.  Since 
no-account  Federal  accounting  tends  to 
breed  no-account  Federal  programs,  that 
move  deserves  full  Congressional  support. 

Comptroller  General  of  the 

United  States, 
Wasltington.  DC.  Noietnber  6,  1967. 
Hon.  William  L    Dawson. 
Chairman,  Committee  on   Government    Op- 
erations,   House    of    Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Your  letter  of  October 
3.   1967,  requested  our  views  regarding  H.R. 
12998,   a  bill   to  require   disclosure  by   each 
executive  agency  of  the  status  of  develop- 
ment of  its  accounting  system  for  the  imple- 


mentation of  planning-programmlng-bud- 
getlng  systems. 

The  proposed  new  subsection  (d)  for  sec- 
tion 113  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Pro- 
cPdures  Act  of  1950,  as  proposed  In  the  bl'l, 
would  implement  in  principle  the  concepts 
we  expressed  in  a  letter  to  you  on  March  14. 
1967,  B-l  15398,  copy  enclosed.  That  letter 
dealt  with  the  question  as  to  what  practical 
steps  could  be  taken  to  establish  a  tilgher 
priority  In  the  executive  branch  agencies  to 
develop  .iccountlng  systems  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Comptroller  General.  We 
bolleve  that  the  proposed  new  subsection 
(d).  requiring  agencies  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress each  year  If  their  accounting  system  Is 
not  approved,  as  stated  In  the  proposed  bill, 
would  be  satisfactory  as  a  means  of  keeping 
the  Congress  informed  regarding  action  be- 
ing taken  by  Federal  agencies  In  the  develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  their  financial 
management  systems.  Although  the  bill  does 
not  specify  the  general  content  of  such  agen- 
cy reports  to  the  Congress,  we  believe  the 
matter  of  content  can  be  adequately  cared 
for  through  the  regulations  which  would  be 
Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  after 
consulting  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Comptroller  General. 

We  are  in  accord  with  the  objectives  of  H.R. 
12998.  namely,  to  achieve  compliance  with  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Procedures  Act  and 
to  encourage  the  development  and  use  of 
adequate,  reliable,  and  useful  budgeting  and 
accounting  systems  that  recognize  accrual 
concepts  so  tiiat  actual  costs  will  be  disclosed 
to  all  levels  of  management  and  to  others 
who  are  concerned.  However,  we  have  serious 
reservations  regarding  the  desirability  of  en- 
acting the  proposed  subsection  (e)  that 
would  be  added  to  section  113  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Procedures  Act  of  1950,  as 
stated  in  H.R.  12998.  This  proposed  subsec- 
tion provides  that  "No  appropriated  funds 
may  be  used  by  an  executive  agency  to  pre- 
pare budget  estimates  or  estimates  or  re- 
quests for  appropriations  based  on  plannlng- 
programmlng-budgetlng  .systems  or  methods 
unless  such  agency  has  had  approved  its  ac- 
counting system  or  systems  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  •  •  *." 

It  is  well  recognized  that  each  agency  dur- 
ing recent  decades  necessarily  must  have 
been  involved  In  planning,  programming,  and 
budgeting  work  as  a  matter  of  Internal  op- 
erations and  as  a  matter  of  preparing  and 
Justifying  a  budget  for  the  President  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Congress,  although  the  extent 
and  adequacy  of  this  work  may  have  varied 
between  agencies.  We  do  not  see  how  an 
agency  could  prepare  a  budget  request  for 
the  President  to  send  the  Congress  unless 
such  agency  did  appropriate  and  extensive 
planning,  programming,  and  budgeting.  Pre- 
sumably, the  bill  as  now  drafted,  ns  it  re- 
lates to  this  matter.  Is  directed  to  the  specific 
planning-programmlng-budgeting  system 
that  has  been  given  wide  attention  in  Gov- 
ernment circles  during  the  past  2  years. 
This  particular  system.  In  essence,  provides 
Increased  emphasis  on  the  analytic  and  docu- 
mentation processes  that  should  precede  and 
support  requests  to  the  Congress  for  legis- 
lative authorization  for  new  programs  and 
for  appropriations.  The  requirement  for  more 
specific  and  detailed  planning  and  documen- 
tation for  not  only  the  current  year  but  for 
a  5-year  span  may  be  considered  as  a  new 
requirement  established  by  the  President. 
We  believe  that  the  actual  application  of 
sound  planning,  programming,  and  budg- 
eting serves  as  one  significant  means  of  re- 
ducing the  costs  of  Federal  programs,  and 
therefore  such  applications  should  be  en- 
couraged. 

The  planning,  programming,  and  budget- 
ing system  and  the  accounting  system  of  an 
.Tgency  are  in  reality  interlocking  parts  of  the 
overall  financial  management  system  of  an 
agency.  In  fact,  the  planning  and  budgeting 
concepts  adopted  and  used  by  an  agency  es- 


tablish financial  information  needs  that  are 
to  be  supplied  by  the  accounting  system. 
Therefore,  budgeting  and  accounting  systems. 
Including  concepts  used  and  account  classi- 
fications established,  have  to  be  developed 
In  harmony  with  each  other.  This  concept 
was  recognized  In  the  principles  and  stand- 
ards for  accounting  prescribed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General,  wherein  provision  to  ac- 
commodate the  requirements  of  the  Presi- 
dents plnnnlng-programmlng-budgetlng  sys- 
tem has  been  made  a  requisite  for  approval 
of  agency  accounting  systems. 

If  the  development  of  a  good  budgeting 
system  is  to  be  handicapped  by  lack  of  funds 
tor  proper  development,  the  related  account- 
ing system  may  fall  short  of  being  appro- 
priate, adequate,  and  fully  useful  to  man- 
aijement.  The  lack  of  funds  for  staff  for  ade- 
quate attention  to  planning,  programming, 
and  budgeting  would,  In  effect,  constitute  an 
Inpedlment  to  the  creation  and  implementa- 
tion of  modern  accounting  systems  that  are 
properly  related  to.  and  support,  modern 
budgeting  concepts  and  techniques. 

Thus,  we  conclude  that  under  H.R.  12998 
an  agency  would  find  Itself  In  the  dilemma 
of  trying  to  develop  an  adequate,  modern, 
useful  accounting  system  without  being  able 
to  concurrently  develop  the  related  adequate, 
modern  planning  and  budgeting  system.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  believe  that  the  executive  agen- 
cies would  be  handicapped  through  enact- 
ment of  lines  13  through  18.  page  2.  of  H.R 
12998,  and  that  those  lines  should  be  deleted 
from  the  bill. 

We  will  be  glad  to  meet  with  you  and  mem- 
bers of  your  committee  and  staff  to  dlscu.ss 
our  views  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.Staats. 
Comptroller  General 

o/  tite  United  States 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  RALPH  ROESSLER 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  rare 
and  joyous  occasion  for  a  man  to  see  a 
dream  of  many  years  become  a  reality. 
Such  an  occasion  is  now  approaching  for 
a  personal  friend  and  constituent  in 
north  central  Indiana.  He  is  a  charter 
member  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Marion, 
Ind.,  an  organization  which  marked  its 
golden  anniversary  2  months  ago. 

Twenty-nine  years  ago  Ralph  Roessler 
was  giving  thought  to  various  projects 
the  service  club  could  adopt.  The  idea 
came  t*^  him  that  the  club  might  initiate 
an  eCfort  to  establish  a  reservoir  on  the 
Mississinewa  River  north  of  Marion.  The 
reservoir  could  aid  in  flood  control  and 
provide  a  center  for  area  recreation. 

It  turned  out  to  be  quite  an  idea;  one 
which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
more  things  than  one  reservoir.  In  his  ef- 
forts to  arouse  support  for  the  project 
Roessler  pointed  out  it  was  but  one  of 
many  potential  projects  which  would  be 
of  great  benefit  to  Indiana.  He  is  a  per- 
suasive individual.  Within  5  years  a  bill 
had  been  introduced  into  the  State  legis- 
lature and  signed  into  law  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, a  bill  which  created  the  Indiana 
Flood  Control  and  Water  Resources 
Commission.  Among  the  original  board 
members  was,  of  course,  Ralph  Roessler. 
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In  the  early  1940's  a  group  of  repre-  on  us.  It  is  imperative  that  the  Congress  Some  nations  had  no  quotas  at  all  and  others 

sentatives  from  cities  in  north  central  pa.ss  remedial  legislation  this  year.  «'"«  so  smaii  that  thev  were  consist<-ntiy 

Indiana  met  to  consider  approaches  to  H.R.  16593  makes  sure  that  no  nation  oversubscribed.  The  United  states  w.ts  more 

flood  control  problems  along  the  upper  would   suffer  a   severe   reduction   in   its  "^'^"^  generous  to  Ireland  over  the  years  in 

sT?J\S%7^.tL''Tl.rhVi;  STrls'SZTtir^.'^.^Slft^S^T.  S'«f=r7™-w»r;;ru-s: 

president,    Ralph    R«e.s.sler.    OfHciais    of  The  bill  provides  that  a  "floor"  shall  be  mi -r.ition  poucv  toward  "ii 

this    group    later    met    with  officials    of  established  for  every  nation,  ba.sed  on  its  Unfortun.Ttciy  the  new  law  in  attemptinir 

the     Lower     Wabash     Valley     A.ssocla-  avcrar^e    level    of    immigration    to    the  ^°  '^^^'^  ^^^^  discrimination  of  tiie  old  l.iw.  has 

tion.    Both    decided    their    goals    wore  United  States  during  the  decade  prior  "°'*  ■"'^<i''"f'  irishmen   (nnd  quite  possibly 

the  same  If  their  geography  was  not.  The  to  tlie  enactment  of  the  1965  act    The  "^'^^"  n.itionaiities)  with  an  inequitable  and 

groups  merged  into  the  Wabash  Valley  noor  would  in  no  way  be  ba.sed  on  the  h"5,^7  Y.,^  'l^'"'^^"""  P°"cy- "  »  immi-ra- 

Association.  an  organization  spread  over  former  quota,   but  only  on   the  actual  ^  ^  Z  vs  InorJ^  ^^^ll":::^!^ 

Indiana  and  Illinois.  Its  first  president  numbei's  which   came  in   during   tho.se  .lone.  Mennwhlirrhenur^ber  of  Irish  pe^^^ 

was  Ralph  Roessler.  years.  The  bill  provides  a  floor,  equivalent  mittpci  to  enter  the  U.S.  continues  to  dpcime 

The  combined  efforts  of  the  organiza-  to  75  percent  of  the  annual  average  level  "°'  because  the  Irish  dont  wish  to  come  here 

tlon.  the  flood  control  commissions  of  the  of  liiimigration  during  the  1956-65  base  """^  because  they  are  b.irred  from  entry, 

two  States  and  the  congressional  delega-  period,  or  10,000.  whichever  is  less.  To  ii'-^'<  inunigration  to  the  united  states^ 

tion  made  up  of  members  whose  districts  tlie  extent  that  immigration  falls  below  ^Embassy  statatics-DubUn) 

included  portions  of  the  Wabash  Valley  the  floor  for  a  pivcn  fiscal  year,  extra  1964   4  eio 

began  to  show  results.  numbers  will  be  provided  tlie  following  ^^^^   4]  004 

Ralph  Rocssler's  dream  of  a  reservoir  year,  so  that  total  immigration  equals  '^^^  i-'*' 

r  n  one  river  in  north  centi-al  Indiana  be-  the  established  floor.  ^^^"^  L  798 

came  a  reservoir  complex  involving  three  H.R.  16593  is  not  in  anyway  a  rever-  The  American  Irish  community  is  shcciccd 

rivers  and  three  reservoirs.  sion  to  old  national  origins  quota  system.  ^^  ^'^^  dra.stic  eiTects  of  the  i965  Act  on  Irish 

The  reservoir  he  dreamed  about  on  the  Under  the  1965  act  the  immigration  '"irnigration  to  the  U.S.  and  stands  to  re- 

Mississinewa  River  will  be  completed  be-  i^references  are  drawn  in  such  a  way  that  7'^'?  ^  further  shock  after  June,  1968  when 

fore  autumn  bows  to  winter  this  year.  It  much  of  the  potential  Immigration  from  ^°^*  '"^°  ^""  ^^^'^*- 

will  be  in  full  operation  next  year.  It  has  several    countries    in    Western    Europe.  °^"^  ^""^ 

already  seen  service  in  the  field  of  its  which  cannot  meet  the  qualifications,  is  "^^^  American  Irish,  aii  30  000.000  of  them 

primary  purpose,  flood  control.  A  second-  .screened  out.  This  is  no  more  equitable  """^  ^°^  seeking  to  encourage  irishmen  to 

ary  benefit,  its  use  as  a  recreational  cen-  than  the  old  explicit  national  restrictions  *^T^  here.  But  they  do  seek  as  American 

ter^will  be  in  full  utilization  a  year  from  which  screened  out  Asians  and  Aficans!  '^:^:r^aTrr:rA'i  :l'^LTrr^L''^T^>7^^^^ 

"°^- »    „   ,    V-    r,         ,        ..  "  "^^  ^^^^^  Department's  projections  tiiat     opportunity     subject     to     rea.sonable 

But   Ralph   Roessler   has   done   more  at  the  time  the  1965  act  was  considered  regulations  and  they  do  s(>ek  the  same  equ.-ii- 

than  spearhead  a  major  conservation  ef-  !iad  been  accurate,  it  would  not  be  neces-  >ty  of  opportunity  in  immigration  that  other 

fort  In  the  Middle  West.  His  refusal  to  sary  to  take  i-emedial  action  at  this  late  iiations  now  share  in. 

accept  defeat,  his  persistence  in  the  face  date.    The   Congress   was   assured   that  "^^  ^^^^  ^"'*-  ^^^  American  Irish  Nation.ii 

of  great  odds,  his  patience  when  faced  under   the   provisions   of   the   new   act  I'^unigraUon  committee  was  formed.  Having 

with  misunderstanding,  all  of  these  and  Ireland    would   be   able   to   qualify   for  '^^rSoTtY.e\T7t  .l^^L^'^r  ZT.Z 

more  have  been  an  inspiration  to  me  and  about  5.200  places  a  year.  cquuabieu.sinSnyatirn  policy  '  ^ 

the   many   others  he  has  worked   with  However,  it  has  simply  not  worked  out  THFSPrn,.ir  ppr.mrv.c 

through  the  years.  He  has  proven  that  that  way.  Iiish  immigration  dropped  to  „„  ,,  .,„T?  Z             ,  .!',l       »  t    .     . 

his  dream  of  three  decades  ago  was  not  about  1.800  in  1966  and  1967.  With  the  Fn^t.nH  1!,^  r^^T^/,.%                   Ireland, 

an  impossible  dream.  1965  act  now  fully  in  effect,  the  Stat?  vi^  therik^ofrmfg/rnts'^Th^^^^^^^^^ 

^_^^,^___^^  Department  has  estimated  that  the  rate  These  three  countries  had  the  largest  quotas 

of  Irish  preference   immigration   during  under  the  old  law.  Much  of  Ireland's  quota 

IRISH   IMMIGRATION  the  next  year  will  be  only  about  600.  In  went  unused  in  recent  years  but  Irish  Imml- 

RESTRICTIONS  the  interest  of  equitable  treatment  this  gretion  to  the  U.S.  did  average  betweeen  5.000 

Mr    RYAN    Mr    SnpakPr    T  n-k  imnni  "^"^t  not  be  permitted  to  happen.  ''°^.  'fOO  a  year  in  recent  years. 

lur.  rtxAiN.  Air.  topeaKer,  1  a^K  unani-  nr^Tr,rr.i^^^  ^k,   *»-,«    i.T^Ti^io™  v,„,.  ^'rst.  since  the  new  law  went  into  effect. 

mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at  ,   V^^  Committee  on  the  Judiciair  has  irishmen  diteraiiv  by  the  thousands)   who 

this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex-  "*°  many  months  to  consider  a  means  of  want  to  come  here  and  who  formerly  could 

traneous  matter.  I'emedying  this  problem.   Although  my  come  here  are  being  deprived  of  visas.  Thu  is 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temp>ore    Is  there  ^'''  ^^^  some  35  cosponsors,  I  have  no  while   immisiration  to   the  U.S.   from   some 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  Partictilar  pride  of  authorship.  I  only  other  countries  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 

from  New  York''  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  reported  out  this  session  '^  at  an  all  time  high.  This  situation  is  due 

There  was  no  obiectinn  ^^^t  will  Insure  that  no  nationality  group  '"  part  to  the  new  law  itself  and  in  part  due 

S"RY.S.Mr.tpeake;,some36Mcm-  '-  -jerely  banned  by  the  unintended  [,^,?,%^4^'.,^rr  ilw"^"'"'^'"  ^'^"^ 

bers  of  the  House  have  introduced  iden-  c^nectsoi  tne  laoa  act.  secondly,  after  June  I968.  Irish  immi^a- 

tical  legislation  to  overcome  unantici-  ^  include  at  this  pomt  in  the  Record  tion  10  the  U.S.  will  drop  to  less  than  four 

pated  and  inequitable  effects  of  the  Im-  "^'^^  ^'^'^.  cogent  testimony  of  John  Col-  hundred  a  year.  This  will  be  not  because 

migration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1965  liris,  national  chairman  of  the  Ameincan  Irishmen  dont  want  to  come  here  but  because 

by  establishing  a   floor  under  the  Im-  ^^^sh  National  Immigiation  Committee,  they  wont  be  issued  visas.  At  the  same  time 

migration  levels  from  everv  nation    As  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigi-ation  immigration   from  certain   other   countries 

the'  primar^'poiLCrof  this  blirH.R  and  Nationality  of  the  House  Committee  i^li^.f  ra  %^a^^'cr?1rom\t^  pmil''e".ed 

16593,  I  am  anxious  to  see  tWs  legisla-  o"  the  Judiciary  on  July  3.  1968.  ^^^--*  -/^^-  Sr  toDSL'ber^S 

tion  acted  upon  by  the  full  House.  Our  I  ^^  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  find  it^js  second  problem  is  due  to  the  1965 

working  deadline  of  July   1,  when   the  ^lie  arguments  persuasive,   and  I  hope  .-imendments  to  the  Immigration  and  Na- 

1965  act  went  fully  into  effect,  has  al-  ^^ey  wUl  join  in  support  of  prompt  con-  tionauty  Act. 

ready  come  and  gone.  Immigration  from  gi'essional  action  to  remedy  the  inequity :  w„y  theses  problems  for  ireijind 
Ireland,  the  country  most  seriously  af-  Statement  or  John  p.  Collins.  Before  Strs-  The  new  immigration  law  eliminated  the 
fected  by  the  1965  act  is  expected  to  committee  No.  1  of  the  jttdiclaby  Com-  national  origins  quotas,  promoted  the  re- 
decline  to  one-tenth  of  its  traditional  mittee  ^f'  the  House  of  Representatives,  uniting  of  families  and  protected  American 
level.  A  hearing  held  by  the  Subconi-  "^^^^  "''  i.ibor  with  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen.  Each  of 
mittee  on  Immigration  and  Nationality  ^"  December  1965.  a  new  U.S.  Immigration  these  aims  is  good  and  Is  worthy  of  our  sup- 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  Julv  3  to  '''"'*  NationaUty  Act  became  law.  It  was  the  port. 

rmiciHor    MR      ir:;qV   11;^    on  JUiy  J  lo  ^^^^^  „f   .jj,    ^^^^   jj^g^^   amendments   would  Ireland,  England  and  Germany  enjoyed  a 

r,!^  Qi    V,            ♦           1*  J  i     «■  ^?^           ^'^°'  '■''^"'^  '"  *  ^^'"^  ^'^'^  equitable  U.S.  immlgra-  privileged  position  in  U.S.  immigration  prior 

posais  nas  not  resulted  in  further  action,  tion  policy.  There  can  be  no  question  that  to  1965  partially  because  of  the  number  of 

Now  the  deadline  of  adjournment  is  up-  the  previous  law  was  unfair  to  many  nations,  immigrants  contributed  by  them  in  earlier 
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years.  Now  all  nations  will  have  to  comjjete 
equally  for  U.S.  Immigration  numbers.  This 
Is  good,  except  that  the  terms  for  competi- 
tion are  fairer  to  some  nations  than  they  are 
to  others. 

It  is  now  evident  that  when  the  new  law 
w.is  drafted,  there  was  a  failure  to  antici- 
pate the  effect  that  the  new  law  would  have 
on  the  formerly  so  called  "privileged  coun- 
tries" and  in  particular  Ireland.  Overlooked 
was  the  sociological  pattern  of  Immigration 
In  these  countries  and  history  of  the  coun- 
try's immigration. 

THE  FAMILY  PREFFKENCE3 

The  new  law  provides  for  ii  system  of  pref- 
erences based  on  family  relationship  and 
skills.  These  are  of  little  help  to  Ireland,  while 
they  are  of  much  help,  particularly  the 
family  relationship  preferences,  to  other  na- 
tions. Out  of  the  1904  visas  issued  in  Ireland 
between  December  1.  1965  and  March  31.  1967 
only  499  were  of  the  family  preference  type 
and  435  of  the-se  used  by  brothers  and  sisters 
of  U.S.  citizens. 

Ireland's  immigrants  to  the  U.S.  have 
traditionally  been  of  the  nonpreference  un- 
sKlIled  -vwrlety.  The  argument  has  been  put 
forth  thst  the  reason  for  this  was  that  Ire- 
land had  such  a  large  quota,  that  It  was 
easier  to  obtain  a  non-preference  visa  than 
to  file  for  a  preference  Recent  Etutlstlcs 
however  would  destroy  that  argument. 
Analjrzlng  Irish  families,  one  finds  that  a 
few  brothers  and  sisters  from  the  family  emi- 
grate while  others  remain  at  home.  The 
mother  and  father  remain  at  home.  The  Irish 
emigrant  Is  generally  young,  unmarried  and 
hence  brings  no  spouse  or  children.  It  Is  the 
rare  case  In  recent  times  when  a  whole  Irish 
family  emigrates  to  the  US.  Thus  Ireland's 
sociological  pattern  of  Immigration  does  not 
permit  it  to  compete  eqvially  with  some  oth- 
er  nationalities   for  family   preferences. 

THE    PROFESSIONAL    PRErERENCE 

In  the  first  sixteen  months  under  the  new 
law  only  11  Irishmen  qualified  for  visa  pref- 
erences as  professionals  or  needed  skills 
workers.  This  Is  In  part  due  to  training  and 
to  the  economy  of  the  country  In  this  area 
Ireland  Is  the  harde.'-t  hit  of  the  three  for- 
merly "privileged  countries."  However  It 
should  be  noted  that  unlike  many  other  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Ireland  was  never  the  re- 
cipient of  substantial  U.S.   foreign  aid. 

Thus  these  two  preferences  the  third  and 
the  sixth  are  of  little  help  to  Ireland.  Of 
course  It  may  well  be  better  that  professionals 
and  skilled  workers  remain  at  home  In  Ire- 
land as  In  any  technologically  developing 
nation. 

SECTION  212(a)  (  14) 

The  majority  of  Ireland's  contribution  of 
immigrants  has  always  been  in  the  unskilled 
labor  area  and  will  be  until  June.  1968.  They 
came  here  to  better  their  lives  economically 
and  In  turn  hopefully  they  bettered  the  na- 
tion. At  least  we  know  they  contributed 
heavily  to  the  independence  and  security  of 
this  nation  down  to  this  very  day  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Until  December  1965.  the  Irish  unskilled 
immigrant  had  little  trouble  In  entering  the 
U.S.  He  or  she  could  enter  unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  said  no.  Now  under  the  revised 
Section  212(a)  (14)  the  Immigrant  can't 
enter  unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor  says  yes. 
American  Irish  long  active  in  labor  unions 
as  well  as  all  Americans  are  desirous  of  pro- 
tecting American  labor  and  want  to  see  no 
American  worker  put  ovit  of  a  Job  as  the  re- 
sult of  any  Immigrant  coming  into  the  U.S. 
But  is  section  212(a)  (14)  necessary  in  its 
present  form  and  Is  it  accomplishing  its  In- 
tended purpose? 

Immigrant*  add  but  a  tiny  fraction  to  the 
total  US.  labor  force,  so  our  government  offi- 
cials tell  us.  In  the  last  seven  months  of  fis- 
cal year  1966  about  'i  (slightly  over  10.0(K)) 
of  the  total  U.S.  Immigrants  were  of  the  non- 
preference  variety.  This  is  certainly  a  small 


number  (considering  that  close  on  34,400 
American  born  workers  enter  the  labor  force 
every  four  days).  While  at  the  same  time  up 
to  163,000  immigrants  in  the  preference  cate- 
gories can  come  Into  the  U.S.  each  year  and 
are  free  of  any  labor  restrictions.  They  can 
take  any  Job  they  want  and  put  any  Ameri- 
can worker  out  of  a  job.  The  law  seems  over- 
concerned  with  the  small  remainder.  This 
small  remainder  must  comply  with  section 
212(a>  (14).  New  seed  immigration  Is  being 
eliminated  and   the  U.S.  will  be  the  loser. 

LABOR     CERTinCATION 

Prom  July  to  November  1965.  the  last  five 
months  that  the  old  law  was  In  operation 
2.338  In  the  non-preference  category  emi- 
grated from  Ireland  to  the  U.S.  During  the 
sixteen  months  from  December  1965  through 
March  1967.  under  the  new  law  1109  non- 
preference  Irishmen  entered  the  U.S.  Some 
Congressmen  have  termed  the  situation  de- 
plorable. The  Labor  Department  regulation* 
have  done  little  to  help  and  much  to  hinder. 
The  recent  changes  made  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment were  of  little  or  no  help  to  the 
Irish  and  the  statistics  bear  this  out. 

SCHEDULES    A.    B,    AND    C 

The  Jobs  that  the  Irish  traditionally  took 
when  they  came  here  are  on  Schedule  B.  the 
prohibited  entry  list.  One  can  seriously  ques- 
tion whether  there  is  an  actual  nationwide 
(iversupply  of  workers  for  all  Jobs  listed  on 
Schedule  B.  One  can  also  question  the 
method  and  procedure  by  which  such  Jobs 
come  to  be  listed  on  this  schedule.  Certainly 
supply  and  demand  for  Jobs  may  vary  from 
locality  to  locality  and  from  time  to  time. 
Whether  the  Jobs  listed  on  Schedules  A  and 
C  are  the  sole  ones  for  which  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  workers  can  be  seriously 
questioned. 

THE    DEFINITE    JOB    OFFEK    REQUIREMENT 

The  obvious  truth  Is  that  employers  do  not 
want  to  hire  workers  sight  unseen.  Our  coun- 
try was  built  with  new  seed  immigration — 
individuals  who  had  no  close  relatives  here 
but  who  were  willing  to  come  here  and  work 
hard  for  a  better  life.  If  an  applicant  desires 
to  come  here  and  work  in  a  Job  category 
which  has  been  certified  as  having  no  over- 
supply  of  workers,  then  he  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  do  the  impossible,  to  find  an  em- 
ployer who  will  hire  him  sight  unseen. 

Three  out  of  the  five  reasons  given  by  the 
U.S.  Embassy.  Dublin  for  the  decline  in  im- 
migrant visas  Issued,  dealt  with  the  definite 
Job  offer  requirement,  labor  schedules  and 
labor  certification."  .  .  .  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  section  212(a)  (14)  of  the  Act  was  caused 
a  decrease  in  Irish  immigration  to  the  United 
States.  As  many  Irish  Wsa  applicants  are 
unskilled  or  semi-skilled  workers,  they  are 
unable  to  qualify  under  Section  212(a)  (14) 
as   amended." 

June  30.  1968 — Irish  Immigration  Comes 
to  An  End  Under  the  new  law  up  to  170.000 
Immigrants  can  enter  from  the  Eastern  Hem- 
isphere each  year.  These  170.000  members 
are  allocated  among  the  seven  preferences. 
No  numerical  amount  is  assigned  to  the 
non-preference  category,  only  the  left  overs. 
Not  only  has  no  provision  been  made  for  non- 
prelerence  immigrants  but  the  future  does 
not  augur  well  for  new  seed  Immigrants  not 
only  from  Ireland  but  from  all  countries. 
Ireland  stands  to  suffer  worst  of  all  for  over 
68';  of  her  Immigrants  are  of  the  non-pre- 
ference variety  and  traditionally  have  been 
such.  Since  the  new  law  went  Into  effect 
1109  out  of  1619  visas  Issued  in  Ireland  went 
to  non-preference  immigrants. 

The  Visa  Office  projections  estimate  that 
for  fiscal  year  1969  there  will  be  only  3.200 
non-preference  visas  available  for  the  en- 
tire Eastern  HemLsphere.  Others  estimate 
that  come  July  1968  no  visas  will  be  avail- 
able for  non-preference  immigrants.- 

The  non-preference  category  becomes  eli- 
gible for  visas  only  when   numbers  are  left 


over  and  unused  In  the  preference  cate- 
gories Despite  the  fact  l^at  each  nation  Is 
limited  to  20.000  Immigrants  a  year  there 
are  at  present  backlogs  In  the  third,  fifth  and 
sixth  preferences  in  34  countries.  There  is 
a  backlog  In  the  non-preference  category 
in  39  countries. 

While  Ireland  Is  of  course  technically  eli- 
gible to  share  in  any  non-preference  visa 
numbers  that  are  available.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  visas  will  be  Issued  on 
a  first  come,  first  served  basis.  Some  other 
foreign  nationals  have  Immigration  peti- 
tions filed  as  far  back  as  February  1,  1955. 
Ireland  has  never  had  a  backlog  and  her  im- 
migration Is  current,  at  least  until  July  1968. 
Then  her  Immigrants  must  get  on  line  be- 
hind other  nationals  whose  countries'  have 
backlogs  and  who  have  had  petitions  on 
file  for  years.  It  may  be  years  if  ever  be- 
fore an  Irish  non-preference  immigrant 
again  enters  the  United  States.  All  because 
the  U.S.  chose  to  change  Its  philosophy  of 
Immigration. 

Thus  In  an  effort  to  cure  the  old  Inequity, 
the  burden  has  been  placed  on  Ireland,  the 
nation  least  able  to  complete.  She  has  little 
or  no  Immigrants  who  can  qualify  for  a  pref- 
erence and  her  non-preference  ImmlRrants 
won't  be  able  to  enter.  To  give  equality  to 
others  she  Is  being  made  to  suffer.  A  truly 
unfortunate  state  of  affairs. 

RECOMMENDED     CHANCES 

Beginning  In  September  1966.  the  American 
Irish  Immigration  Committee  drew  the  at- 
tention of  Senators,  Congressmen  and  gov- 
ernment agencies  to  the  fact  that  the  1965 
Immigration  Law  was  discriminating  to  Ire- 
land in  effect.  The  committee  requested  that 
Senators,  Congressmen  and  government 
agencies  examine  the  situation  and  that  leg- 
islative hearings  be  scheduled.  Early  in  1968. 
the  State  Department  wrote  to  the  Judiciary 
Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  Inform- 
ing them  of  existing  problems  under  the  new 
law.  On  April  3.  1968  Subcommittee  Number 
1  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  began 
hearings  on  the  operation  of  the  1965  law. 
The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  Is  expected 
to  follow  a  similar  course  of  action. 

As  of  April  1.  1968  more  than  30  bills  to 
amend  the  1965  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  had  been  Introduced  by  Senators  and 
Congressmen.  Included  among  these  were 
bills  advocating: 

1.  Amendment  of  section  212(a)  (14)  to 
read  as  It  did  prior  to  December  1965. 

2.  Amendment  to  eliminate  the  definite  Job 
offer  requirement. 

3.  Special  legislation  to  eliminate  immigra- 
tion backlogs  currently  existing  in  many  na- 
tions. 

4.  Amendment  of  section  101(a)  (27)  (D)  to 
permit  entry  of  religious  sisters  and  brothers, 
with  relative  ease. 

5.  Amendment  of  sections  setting  up  the 
various  preferences  and  transferring  some  to 
the  classification  of  Immediate  relatives  who 
may  enter  without  numerical  limitation. 

These  proposed  changes  are  worthy  of  our 
support  in  the  development  of  a  more  equita- 
ble law  toward  all  nationalities.  But  most  of 
the  above  proposed  changes  would  not  in 
and  of  themselves  remedy  the  discrimination 
against  the  Irish. 

H.R.  16593.  Introduced  by  23  Congressmen 
on  April  10.  1968.  does  seem  to  alleviate  the 
present  restriction  on  Irish  immigration  to 
the  U.S.  At  the  same  time  it  applies  to  all 
nationalities  and  seems  eminently  fair  to 
each. 

Along  those  lines  we  have  heard  various 
rumors  that  the  Irish  Government  is  in 
favor  of  the  present  law.  that  the  Irish  Gov- 
ernment is  not  in  favor  of  n  change  which 
Is  embodied  within  H.R.  16593.  I  tell  the  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  this  Committee  today 
that  those  rumors  are  false,  they  are  despic- 
able rumors.  We  have  It  on  good  authority 
from  the  Irish  Government  that  the  Irish 
Government  is  not  In  favor  of  the  continua- 
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tion  of  the  present  United  States  immigration 
policy  and  that  it  has  no  objection  whatso- 
ever to  the  passage  of  H.R.  16593.  The  Charge 
d'Affalres  in  Dublin.  Ireland,  was  so  In- 
formed by  the  Irish  Government  last  Fri- 
day morning,  and  the  Irish  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States  was  so  instructed  by  his 
government. 

Simply  explained,  it  places  a  '  flfwr"  on 
immigration  from  each  country.  This  "floor" 
would  be  equal  to  76":;  of  a  country's  annual 
average  immigration  during  the  10-year  pe- 
riod 1955  to  1965  with  a  maximum  floor  limit 
of  10.000  for  any  country.  In  the  case  of  Ire- 
land, this  number  would  be  5.390.  eg.,  If  In 
1968  1,000  Irish  Immigrate  under  the  present 
law.  under  the  new  formula  an  additional 
4.390  Irishmen  could  immigrate  to  the  US. 
in  1969  and  they  would  not  be  subject  to  the 
present  labor  restrictions. 

I  am  sure  you  will  remember  the  words  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Congressman  Celler.  on  April  i,  1968,  when 
he  said  that  he  s.-vw  no  reason  why  a  bill 
couldn't  be  passed  In  ton  days  admitting  be- 
tween five  and  ten  thousand  IrlF.hmen.  I  am 
sure  you  are  also  aware  of  the  statement  of 
Commissioner  Farrell  that  he  taw  no  objec- 
tion to  the  present  bill. 

With  reference  to  H.R.  1G593.  our  request 
is  that  you  convene  an  executive  session 
today  and  that  it  report  a  bill  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  by  Monday  and  that  you. 
Mr.  Chairman,  send  a  letter  to  the  Rules 
Conrunlttee  that  you  intend  to  introduce  a 
bin  before  Congress  adjourns. 

In  addition  to  Congressional  amendments. 
Labor  Department  revision  of  regulations  Is 
needed  in  the  following  areas: 

( 1 )  Re-examlnation  of  job  schedules  now 
and  periodically. 

(2)  Issuance  of  one  schedule  only — a 
"prohibited"  Job  list  issued  on  a  regional 
basi^. 

(3)  Re-examinatlon  of  procedures  used 
for  placing  occupations  on  job  schedules. 

(4)  Promulgation  of  these  procedures  and 
the  resultant  findings  each  time  a  Job 
schedule  Is  amended. 

(5)  Elimination  of  the  definite  Job  offer 
requirement. 

IMMIGRATION     TO     UNITED     STATES — STATISTICAL 
CHARTS 

Chart  1. — U.S.  immigrant  visas  issued,  world- 
wide  {fiscal  year  July  1  to  June  30) 

1963  291,036 

1964  477.684 

1965  287.679 

1966 311.356 

1967  326  553 

CHART  2 

TOP  10  COUNTRIES 
Fiscal  year  1%5: 

1.  Great  Britain 26,619 

2.  Germany 26,181 

3   Italy 9.986 

4.  Poland 7,328 

b.  Ireland 5.555 

6.  France 4.071 

7.  Netlierlands 3,201 

8.  Japan 2,843 

9   USSR 2,761 

IC.  Sweden 2.539 

Fiscal  year  1967: 

1.  Great  Brrtain 26.750 

2.  Italy 25.994 

3  China 19.329 

4  Germany 16.863 

5  Portugal 13,412 

6  Greece 13,322 

7.  Philippines 9,817 


8    Poland 


5,258 


9.  YuROSlavra 4,615 

10.  India 4.337 

Ireland        .  2,665 

Estimate,  frscal  year  1969: 

1.  Italy _ 26.300 

2.  Greact .  22.300 

3.  China ..22.300 

4    Portugal .  21.100 

5.  Philippines 16.000 

6.  Germany 12.000 

7.  Great  Britain 6,500 

8  India 6.300 

9  Poland  6.000 

10.  Yugoslavia 5.500 

Ireland (7) 


CHART  3 

PREFERENCE  AND  NONPREFERENCE  IMMIGRANT  VISAS  ISSUED  TOP  10  COUNTRIES  AND  IRELAND, 

FISCAL  YEAR  1%7  (NEW  LAW) 


Countiy 

Islpnf- 

erence 

2d  pref- 
erence 

3d  pref- 
erence 

4th  pref- 
erence 

Stfi  pref- 
erence 

eth  pref- 
erence 

7th  pref- 
erence 

1 

40 

1.673 

15 

5 

3 

1 

266 

1,653 

U 

U 

Nonpref- 
erence 

Great  Britain 

Italy.        .   

China           

16 
167 
146 

375 
4,386 
1,098 

454 
1.557 
1,417 
1.201 
1.075 

382 

3'j4 
59 

61 
147 

439 

47 

II 

66 

1.852 

lUl 

111 

833 

3 

63 

6.363 

1,519 

62 

1.462 

401 

1,500 

261 

720 

45 

7 

798 

4.800 

3.302 

908 

8. 402 

8.425 

8')2 

1.607 

748 

200 

441 

no 

2.736 
320 
159 
344 
219 
174 
174 
169 
98 
8 

20. 781 
U 
0 

Germany 

Portugal     

22 
79 

6,086 
0 

Greece    ... 

Philippines 

30 
270 

0 
0 

Poland         

39 

283 

Yugoslavia 

53 

u 

India 

Ireland    

3 
7 

0 

1  783 

Statistics  provided  by  Visa  Office,  U.S.  State  Department. 

CHART  4 

IRISH  IMMIGRANT  VISAS  ISSUED 

|By  fiscal  year,  July  to  June) 


Portion  ol 

Total 

that  total 
issued  in 
Dublin 

Old  law,  1962.               

5,345 

4,076 

Old  law,  1%3 

6,237 

4.618 

Old  law,  1%4 

6,328 

4.914 

Old  law.  1965... 

5,378 

4,232 

Old  law.  1966  (July  to  November)  .. 

2,375 

(.1)1.979 

New  law,  1966  (December  to  June). . 

696 

(a)585 

Total,  1966 

3,071 

2.564 
<li)2.  044 

New  law,  1967 

2,665 

(a)2. 120 
(b)2.203 

New  law,  1968 



Note:  A  discrepancy  exists  between  the  figures  issued  by  (a) 
US.  Embassy  and  (b)  Visa  Office. 

Source:  Statistics  provided  by  Visa  OfTice,  US.  Stale  Depart- 
ment, and  U.S.  Embassy,  Dublin. 

CHART  5 

NUMBER   OF    IRISH    WHO   WANT   TO    IMMIGRATE   AS   OP- 
POSED TO  THOSE  WHO  OBTAIN  VISAS 

ICalendai  year  Jan.  1  Dec.  3I| 


1964 


1965       1966 


1967 


Prelrminary  inquriies 6, 483 

Applrcant  lor  immigrant 

visas ...  5,817 

Immigrant  visas  issued 4,619 


5, 797      4, 725       4, 235 


4,750 
4.004 


1.9% 
1,741 


2.446 
1.798 


Note:  Statistics  provided  by  US.  Embassy.  Dublin. 
CHART  6 


Germany 

Britain 

Ireland 

Old  quota  existing  prior  to 

December  1%5 

.       25,814 

65. 361 

17.756 

Immigran  visas  issued 

liscal  years: 

26. 240 

21,596 

5,354 

1963 

.      26,  %9 

27,781 

t).237 

1964 

28,691 

30, 3?4 

B,328 

1965 

.      25.171 

28, 698 

5.378 

Estimate  by  Slate  Depart- 

ment in  1%5  lor  liscal 

year  1966.. 

18,566 

25.  238 

5.246 

Actual,  fiscal  year  1966 

18.5% 

20. 831 

3,071 

Estimate  by  State  Depart- 

ment in  1965  for  liscal 

year  1967...  

16. 399 

24.405 

5.113 

Actual  fiscal  year  1%7 

.      16,479 

26.497 

2.665 

Estimate  by  Slate  Depait- 

ment  in  l%5  lor  fiscal 

year  196* 

16, 399 

24. 405 

5.113 

CONCLUSIONS 
The  n«^w  law  provided  for  a  three  year  ad- 
justment period.  Tliat  Ireland  cannot  adjust 
is  now  evidenced  in  the  statistics.  She  can- 
not adjust  for  the  new  terms  of  adjustment 
are  unfair  to  her.  The  terms  of  the  old  law 
were  concededly  unfair  to  some  other  nations 
but  this  does  not  justify  solving  the  problem 
with  new  terms  unfair  to  1  "eland. 


In  March  19C5  the  US.  Secretary  of  State 
foresaw  part  of  the  problem,  when  he  stated: 

"A  strict  first  come,  lirst  served  basis  of 
allocating  visa  quotas  would  create  some 
problems  in  certain  countries  of  northern 
and  western  Europe,  which  under  the  nation- 
al origins  system  enjoyed  a  situation  where 
quota  numbers  were  readily  available  to  \  isa 
applicants. 

"To  apply  the  new  principle  rigidly  would 
result,  after  a  few  years,  in  eliminating  im- 
migration from  these  countries  almost  en- 
tirely. Such  a  result  would  be  undesirable, 
not  only  because  it  frxistrates  the  aim  of  the 
bill  that  immigration  from  all  countries 
.-should  continue,  but  also  because  many  of 
the  countries  so  affected  are  among  our 
closest  allies.  At  a  time  when  our  national 
fecuriiy  rests  in  Large  part  on  a  continual 
strengthening  oi  our  ties  with  these  coun- 
tries, it  would  be  anomalous  indeed  to  re- 
strict opportunities  for  their  nationals  here." 

Ireland's  sons  and  daughters  have  for 
decades  contributed  to  the  building  and 
growth  of  this  nation  in  every  conceivable 
area  of  endeavor.  The  quota  which  was  given 
to  Ireland  under  the  old  law  was  In  part  a 
small  recognition  of  these  contributions. 
Recognizing  that  the  Irish  have  no  monopoly 
on  theee  contributions,  nevertheless,  the 
present  law  in  its  effect  on  Ireland  Is  a  sad 
commentary  in  this  area  in  that  the  sweat 
and  blood  of  the  Irish  working  class  has 
easily  been  forgotten. 

Of  concern  is  whether  the  existing  law  now 
in  operation  since  December.  1965  is  carry- 
ing out  the  true  intent  of  Congress  and  our 
citizenry.  There  must  be  legislative  and 
executive  action  to  eliminate  the  unnecessary 
hardships  and  to  acknowledge  our  national 
concern  primarily  lor  the  dignity  of  man  as 
man  and  secondly  in  what  he  can  or  cannot 
do.  The  situation  now  existing  with  regard 
to  Irish  immigration  must  be  remedied  and 
the  American  Irish  community  cannot  be 
satisfied  until  it  Is  remedied. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  want  to  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  the  statement  of 
John  W.  Duffy  which  he  presented  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and 
Nationality  on  July  3  on  behalf  of  the 
United  Irish  Counties  Association  of 
New  York.  Inc.: 

Statement  of  John  W.  Duffy  Before  Kub- 
rommittee  no    1   of  the  judiciary  com- 
MITTEE or  THE  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C.  July  3.  1968 
(Note. — Mr.    Duffy    is    a    past    president    of 
the  association,   is   presently  serving  as  a 
director  and  for  the  past  9  years  h?.s  been 
chairman  of  the  New  York  Irish  Feis.i 
The  United   Irish   Counties  Association   of 
New  York,  founded  1904.  is  a  delegated  body 
with  representatives  from  each  of  the  thirty- 
two  Irish  County   Organizations.   The   com- 
bined membership  of  these  organizations  Is 
about     forty    thousand.    The    United    Irish 
Counties  Association  hac   since  its  inception 
played  an  active  role  in  the  civic,  religions, 
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social  and  cultural  life  of  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Area.  For  the  past  tlilrty-six 
years  It  has  sponsored  the  great  Irish  Cul- 
tural Festival— The  New  York  Irish  Fels. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  drastic  reduction 
of  Irish  Immigration  to  the  United  states  aa 
a  result  of  the  passage  of  the  1965  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  Our  organization 
was  one  of  the  first  Irish  groups  In  the 
United  States  to  have  a  committee  on  Im- 
migration. From  our  close  contact  with  re- 
cent Irish  immigrants  we  were  well  awnre 
of  the  situation  We  were  one  of  the  original 
founders  of  the  American  Irish  Immigra- 
tion Committee.  We  remain  a  constant  sup- 
porter of  Its  goals  and  alms. 

We  stand  for  a  fair.  Just  and  equitable  Im- 
migration policy  toward  all  nationalities.  The 
present  US.  Immigration  policy  is  unfair  to 
the  Irl.sh 

We  urgently  request  that  you  support  and 
favorably  report  out  of  committee  a  bill 
sponsored  by  over  thirty-eight  Congress- 
men. This  bill  H.R  16593  is  fair  to  all  na- 
tionalities. We  urge  its  adoption. 


WAYNE  ASPINALL  RENOMINATED 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, some  43  years  ago  I  first  met  and  be- 
came associated  with  the  Honorable 
Wayne  N.  Aspinall.  Representative  from 
Colorado  Legislature  in  1931  when  we 
We  met  fli-st  as  law  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Denver  in  the  fall  of  1923  and 
began  our  elective  service  together  m  the 
Colorado's  Fourth  Congressional  District, 
were  both  freshmen  in  the  State  house 
of  representatives.  We  have  served  to- 
gether here  in  the  US.  House  of  Re- 
presentatves — Wayne  Aspinall  com- 
pleting his  20th  year.  I,  my  18th.  I  can 
tell  you  that  one  of  the  most  valued  pos- 
sessions that  we  share  is  the  bond  of 
friendship  that  has  grown  between  us. 
As  my  colleagues  know,  this  is  one  of  the 
genuine  rewards  that  come  to  ail  who 
serve  in  public  office. 

On  July  12,  1968.  in  Fort  Collins,  Colo., 
the  delegates  to  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  Democratic  Assembly  once 
again  nominated  Wayne  Aspinall  for 
reelection  to  the  Congress  by  acclama- 
tion. In  his  acceptance  of  the  honor, 
Wayne  Aspinall  delivered  an  address 
that  desei-ves  the  attention  of  all  of  us 
in  this  body  and  of  thinking  Americans 
everywhere: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates  of  the  con- 
vention, once  again,  I  thank  you  for  the 
honor  you  have  shown  to  me;  and,  the  ex- 
pression of  confidence  that  you  have  given 
to  my  elective  public  service  of  over  44 
years.  I  not  only  e.xpress  to  you  my  own 
personal  greetings,  but  also  those  of  Mrs. 
Aspinall  (Julia  to  many  of  you) .  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  she  Is  quite  well — and,  but  for 
the  briefness  of  this  hurried  trip,  she  would 
be  with  me  to  greet  you  In  person. 

The  people  of  my  home  community,  of  my 
county,  of  my  congressional  district  (the 
great  Fourth),  of  my  state  and  of  my  na- 
tion have  been  good  to  me.  Although  I  still 
consider  myself  young  in  spirit  and  energy — 
yes.  and  in  constructive  principles  and  tenets 
of  progressive  and  sound  government — yet, 
I  know  that  with  the  number  of  years  that 
I  have  to  my  record,  my  time  of  service  Is 


nmnlng  out.  Only  two  or  three  men  in  our 
State's  history  have  records  of  longer  local, 
state  and  national  elective  service  than  I. 
May  I  say  that  with  this  long  service  and 
expression  of  confidence  by  my  fellow  citi- 
zens, goes  my  continuing  personal  thanks 
and  my  ambition  to  give  to  you  the  full 
measure  of  whatever  talents  I  may  have. 

Now  may  I  become  a.  little  more  personal 
In  yet  another  way.  Our  great  Democratic 
Party  has  been  good  to  me.  It  has  permitted 
me  to  serve  It  and  those  who  are  its  mem- 
bers in  all  levels  in  our  great  State — precinct 
caucus  chairman,  comity  chairman,  con- 
gressional district  chairman  and  state  chair- 
man. Also.  I  have  been  honored  by  my  col- 
leagues In  Congress  by  being  chosen  for  ten 
years  now  as  the  chairman  of  our  party 
zone;  that  Is,  the  entire  West  with  the  ex- 
ception of  California. 

I  respect  the  other  party.  I  have  great 
admiration  for  both  parties.  I  have  love  and 
great  affection  for  the  Democratic  Party.  I 
chose  to  be  a  Democrat  when  I  was  16  years 
old.  I  shall  die  a  Democrat.  It  Is  truly  consti- 
tuted to  be  the  party  of  the  people.  When  we 
fall  at  the  polls,  we  do  so  because  we  have 
forgotten  our  high  aims  and  ideals  of  service 
to  the  people. 

With  this  love  of  my  fellow  citizens  and 
my  love  for  my  work  In  your  behalf,  to- 
gether with  the  confidence  you  place  in  me, 
I  become  your  debtor  and  I  shall  remain  so. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  spend  a  few  addi- 
tional moments  with  you  discussing  a  mat- 
ter that,  of  late  years  especially,  has  con- 
cerned me  very  much.  In  fact,  my  concern 
has  been  growing  week  by  week,  month  by 
month  and  year  by  year  as  I  have  been 
searching  for  just  the  exact  words  to  put  the 
problem  into  perspective.  Part  of  my  di- 
lemma, I  am  sure.  Is  my  own  Inability  to  find 
that  perfect  phrase  to  mirror  my  thoughts. 
Another  part  of  the  difficulty.  I  am  equally 
certain.  Is  the  chameleon-Uke  quality  of  the 
problem  as  it  shifts  from  time  to  time  and 
from  place  to  place — showing  up.  first,  in  one 
segment  of  our  society  and  then  in  another. 
I  have  thought  that.  If  I  had  a  key  word,  it 
would  lead  to  that  key  phrase.  I  have  tried 
many — none  of  them  have  completely  satis- 
fied me.  I  keep  returning  to  the  one  word  I 
started  with :  Discipline. 

I  am  advised  that  this  is  not  a  popular 
word  today.  Many  call  it  quaint.  Still  others 
dismiss  it  as  irrevelant.  When.  I  ask  you,  did 
this  significant  transformation  take  place? 
When  did  It  fall  from  acceptance?  When  did 
it  pass  beyond  the  bounds  of  relevancy?  Some 
say  that,  as  I  think  of  it.  discipline  fell  Into 
disrepute  when  the  bomb  fell  on  Hiroshima. 
Others  .say  the  lessening  of  its  leavening  in- 
fluence came  with  the  advent  of  television. 
The  "Johnny-come-lately"  experts  on  social 
behavior  marry  It  forever  to  this  nation's  in- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia.  Always — and 
mark  this  carefully— always,  the  cause,  or 
the  excuse,  for  the  alleged  demise  of  disci- 
pline Is  laid  at  the  door  of  some  outstde  event 
or  force.  When  reciting  the  obituary  for  dis- 
cipline, no  one  Is  ever  self-incriminating.  It 
Is  always  like  the  little  child  who  say,  "He 
made  me  do  it!  "  But.  my  friends,  ire  .ire  not 
little  children  and  it  is  time  we  put  away 
the  excuses  of  children.  The  verj'  definition 
of  discipline  precludes  outside  forces  from 
having  that  fatal  effect. 

The  dictionary  defines  discipline  as  "Train- 
ing or  course  of  training  which  corrects, 
molds,  strengthens  or  perfects."  An  addi- 
tional definition  Is:  "Training  that  develops 
self-control,  character,  or  oderllne.ss  and  effi- 
ciency." 

If  we  once  possess  discipline,  if  we  once 
have  training  that  strengthens  and  perfects 
and  develops  self-control  and  orderliness,  no 
outside  Influence  Is  going  to  eradicate  it.  It 
can  only  be  subjugated  and  voluntarily  sacri- 
ficed on  the  altar  of  convenience  by  those 
who  are  Just  plain  lazy — physically,  mentally, 
morally,    politically    and    Intellectually    lazy! 

One  might  develop  the  relationship  of  dis- 


cipline to  all  phases  of  human  activity — the 
discipline  of  the  arts,  the  discipline  of  sci- 
ence, etc. — but  all  of  my  adult  life  ha«  been 
spent  in  the  discipline  of  laws  and  govern- 
ment— and  that  Is  the  matter  that  concerns 
me  the  most  at  this  time. 

Law  is  the  attempt  by  man  to  put  order 
into  .society. -Whether  it  produces  that  order 
is  the  real  test  of  Its  effectiveness  and  or  need 
for  revision.  Reflect  with  me  for  a  moment 
on  the  struggle  of  the  men  who  framed  our 
government  and  latinched  its  institutions. 
Ijet  us  always  remember  that  these  men 
formulated  our  federal  union  and  constit\i- 
tlonal  o?ifv  xchen  the  selective  performatirc 
permitted  by  the  loose  document  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  foundered  on  Its 
own  prrmj,>!.^ii'r  and  selective  procedures.  And. 
do  keep  In  mind  for  a  moment  that  p!  .se. 
"selective  performance"  and  its  companion, 
"permissive  procertiires." 

Plainly  stated  In  the  Mayflower  Compact, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  other 
kindred  documents  is  the  social  contract 
theory  of  government — a  concept  poles  ap.irt 
from  divinely  instituted  kings  or  their  mod- 
ern-day counterpart,  the  dictatorship  of  the 
l)rolelariat. 

The  contract  is  rather  simple:  "That  to 
secure  these  rights.  Governments  are  in- 
stituted among  men,  deriving  their  just  pow- 
ers from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  .  . 

We  agree  by  contract  tliat  we  will  do  cer- 
tain Ih  gs  in  our  own  behalf  in  the  name  "I 
the  Government.  We  concurrently  agree  that 
we  will  not  do  certain  other  things  in  the 
name  of  the  government,  and,  accordingly. 
we  reserve  certain  powers  and  certain  acts 
from  the  government. 

This  Is  clear  enough.  We  agree  and  con- 
tract for  defense  and  the  general  wel'are. 
We  do.  however,  bar  any  abridgement  or  in- 
fringement of  speech,  religion  and  press.  We 
do  guarantee  fair  trials,  a  jury  in  criminal 
cases,  equal  protection  of  the  law,  due  pro- 
cess and  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
assemble  and  petition  their  government  lor 
redress  of  grievances. 

This  is  not  the  selective  performance  per- 
mitted under  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
Under  selective  performance,  states  co\ild. 
and  did.  Ignore  the  acts  or  request*  of  the 
Congress.  They  could,  and  did.  enforce  dif- 
fering standards  on  speech,  religion,  assem- 
bly, due  process,  and  defense  and  general 
welfare.  Confederation  proved  too  weak  for 
the  necessities  of  government.  It  was  replaced 
by  a  federal  union  with  specified  powers  ap- 
plicable in  all  reaches  of  the  Union. 

.And,  selective  performance  will  not  work 
now.  Mere  statement  does  not  convert  this 
republic  of  specified  powers  into  a  citizens 
confederation  with  each  citizen  reserving  the 
right  of  the  sovereign  to  accept  or  reject  a 
rule  or  regulation.  We  started  as  a  nation  of 
law:  we  so  remain.  We  have  not  yet  set  each 
citizen  free  to  pick  the  laws  he  will  obey,  yet 
be  free  from  the  consequence  of  non-per- 
formance. We  have  not  yet  iisslgned  to  mobs 
a  sovereignty  denied  to  individuals.  We  yet 
hold  to  the  clear  doctrine  that  conspiracy  is 
an  evil  of  Itself.  Neither  have  we  assigned 
the  right  of  counseling  disobedience  to  some 
baby  doctors,  some  professors,  or  some  mili- 
tants whether  they  be  poor  or  middle  cla.ss. 
social  register  or  garden  variety  taxpayer. 

As  for  me.  I  have  contracted  with  no  one 
to  abridge  my  own  rights.  I  have  no  reason 
to  think  that  you  have.  I  still  expect  to  be 
secure  in  my  person  and  property,  free  as 
mucli  from  felon  or  thvig  as  from  search  or 
seizure  by  the  state.  I  still  expect  perform- 
ance as  the  prerequisite  of  reward.  I  still  ex- 
pect standards  to  be  met  until  changed.  I 
have  not  contracted  for  anarchy,  that  mind- 
less machine — all  start  and  no  stop. 

No  government,  no  civilized  people,  can 
tolerate  selective  performance.  The  highest 
go-al  of  our  founding  fathers  was  to  prevent 
arbitrary  acts  by  the  state,  by  prince  or 
by  faction.  Freedom  of  speech  is  not  an  arbl- 
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trary  right  to  outrage  public  decency.  Free- 
dom of  assembly  is  not  an  arbitrary  right  to 
camp  willy  nilly  in  colleges,  factories  or  on 
the  public  thoroughfares.  Freedom  is  not 
fire.  Freedom  is  elbow  room  for  self-develop- 
ment, even  if  occasionally  denied. 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon.  English  historian 
and  statesman,  once  said:  "The  law  is  the 
standard  and  guardian  of  our  liberty;  it  cir- 
cumscribes and  defends  it;  but  to  imagine 
liberty  without  law.  Is  to  imagine  every  man 
with  his  sword  in  his  hand  to  destroy  him 
who  is  weaker  than  himself;  and  that  would 
be  no  pleasant  prospect  to  those  who  cry  out 
the  most  for  liberty." 

This,  is  what  bothers  me  today.  There  are 
those  who  cry  out  for  liberty,  but  in  doing 
so,  they  plow  up  the  very  roots  of  that  which 
they  seek.  They  equate  liberty  with  permis- 
siveness and  freedom  with  license. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  these  are  days 
when  the  heart  of  the  American  pec^le  wants 
to  do  the  things  for  all  citizens  that  are  fair, 
equitable  and  just.  But.  I  am  also  firmly  con- 
vinced that  these  are  also  days  when  the 
mind  of  the  American  people  is  insufficient 
to  meet  the  motivations  of  its  heart. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  here 
to  point  the  finger  of  accusation.  It  is  too 
easy  to  slip  into  the  \iew  that  the  younger 
generation  has  slipped  or  has  been  driven 
astray.  I  have  seen  and  talked  with  too  many 
of  our  young  people  to  write  them  off  as  the 
"lost  generation"  I  have  been  visited  by  these 
young  people  in  Washington  and  I  have  met 
them  in  their  schools  and  colleges  here  in 
Colorado.  These  are  young  people  who  will 
learn  from  our  accomplishments  and  from 
our  mistakes.  They  will  go  on  to  correct, 
mold,  strengthen  and  perfect.  And.  when  they 
have  given  their  best,  they  will  find  that 
there  are  those  who  follow  them  who  are 
impatient  with  their  progress. 

As  for  those  who  have  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  news  media — those  who  would 
grab  a  headline  by  grabbing  the  dean — they 
are  without  discipline.  They  are  out  of  order. 
And.  if  they  shout  back  that  I  am  merely  a 
part  of  the  "Establishment",  then  I  say  to 
them:  change  the  "Establishment"  if  you 
will,  but  change  it  with  discipline  and  order 
or  the  world  you  seek  will  come  crashing 
down  on  you  with  the  first  breath  of  the 
next  generation's  disorder. 

I  see  a  total  people  banding  together  with- 
in their  own  dignity  as  citizens  to  "over- 
come" long  years  of  denial.  I  see  a  total 
people  .anxious  and  dedicated  to  so  partici- 
pate in  their  own  victory  that  It  will  gen- 
erate a  pnde  that  will  be  a  bright  banner 
for  their  children  and  for  their  children's 
children  forever. 

I  see  a  total  people  determined  to  prove 
their  known  capacity  for  honor  as  the  way 
to  bury  deep  the  ancient  life  of  inherent  in- 
equality. This  Is  our  performance  against 
which  prejudices  wash  in  vain. 

In  short,  I  see  America.  I  see  a  reflection 
of  its  people,  their  several  dreams,  their  hu- 
man doubts,  their  effort  to  .advance  against 
a  host  of  problems.  I  see  a  great  social  ex- 
periment in  self-government  and  freedom  of 
spirit  at  a  balance  point  between  destructive 
forces  and  creative  forces,  between  hate  and 
hope,  between  standards  and  social  sloth. 

There  are  those  in  this  room  who  are  im- 
patient with  social  progress  or  seek  more 
policy  change,  but  they  have  chosen  to  seek 
that  progress  or  change  within  Uie  frame- 
work of  this  Assembly  and  those  procedures 
which  shall  follow. 

As  I  have  suggested,  law  is  discipline.  But, 
I  have  also  tried  to  suggest  that  discipline  is 
more  than  law.  De  Toqueville  ptit  it  this  way: 
"There  is  no  country  in  the  world  in  which 
everything  can  be  provided  for  by  the  laws, 
or  in  which  political  institutions  can  prove  a 
substitute  for  common  sense  and  public 
morality." 

Discipline  never  was  and  never  could  be  a 
restriction  of  the  freedom  of  the  mind  and 


spirit.  It  never  could  crush  out  an  idea.  But.  promptly  defeated  Cornell  University  in 

discipline  Is  the  only  means  by  which  ideas  ^^k-Q  practice  heats.  On  Wedne.sday,  July 

can  be  put  to  use  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  jq    j^j^^  ^^^^,  ^^^  Oundle  School  of  Eng- 

I  close  with  the  saying  of  the  English  poet  j   ;^^  .     ^^^    ^^^  ^j  defeated  them 

laureate.  Robert  Sou thev:     Order  is  the  san-  ,      „,     ,        .,        ,.  v,-_i.         t^u >.,„ 

ity  of  the  mind,  the  health  of  the  bodv,  the  ^y  3 ' .  lengths  aft^r  which,  on  Thun-iday, 

peace  of  the  city,  the  .security  of  the  "state,  they   di.spo.sed   of   the  crew  from  Ealing 

As  the  beams  to  a  house,  as  the  bones  to  the  School  of  Fnpland  by   IV3   lengths.  On 

body,  so  is  order  to  all  things."  Friday,     Stuart     defeated     Shrewsbury 

_  School  of  Elnpland  in  the  quarterfinals 

by  4  lenijths.  Saturday  morning  brought 

J.  E.  B.  STUART  ELIZABETH  CUP  ^j^g  Stuart  crew  into  competition  with 

CHAMPS  the  Nautical  College  of  Pangbourne,  Elng- 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani-  land,    in    the    semifinals    where    again 

mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at  Stuart's  superiority  brought  victory  by 

this  point  in  the  Record.  3   lensth.s.  Saturday  afternoon  brought 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  ^^he  final  race.  Eton  College  of  England, 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  tl^e    defending    champions    from    1967, 

from  California?  would  meet  Stuart  in  the  final  dash  for 

There  was  no  objection.  t''^^  coveted  Princess  Elizal>eth  Cup.  E^on 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  was  determined  not  to  allow  the  Amer- 

to   welcome   back   to   this   country   the  ican   tea^n   to   capture   the  historically 

J.  E.  B.  Stuart  crew  which  returns  to  treasured  cup.  Continuing  in  the  tradi- 

Virginia  this  afternoon  after  capturing  tion  established  in  the  past  5  months, 

the  world  renowned  Princess  Elizabeth  however,  Stuart  rowed  to  a  deci-sive  vic- 

Cup  at  the  Royal  Henley  Regatta  held  at  t^oi>' 
Henley  on  Thames,  England,  last  week.         We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  these 

In    1965,    10    young    boys    who    were  boys,  members  of  the  new   generation, 

entering  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  High  School  bor-  who  have  labored  so  tirelessly  to  bring 

rowed  a  30-year-old  shell  from  Washing-  honor  not  only  to  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  High 

ton  and  Lee  High  School  in  Arlington  School  and  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  but  who 

County.   Tliey   did   .so  because  of   their  in  .so  doing  have  brought  honor  to  their 

intense  interest  in  this  sport  and  because  Nation.  At  this  point,  for  the  benefit  of 

the  Fairfax  County  school  officials  were  my  colleagues,  I  wish  to  list  the  names  of 

tmwilling   to  .spon.sor  a  team  officially,  the  crew  members  and  their  positions : 

Although  the  official     hands  ofl"  policy  Bow -..   Corbin  wiison. 

continued,  a  booster's  club  of  adults  was  2 Reed  Augiiere 

formed  and  by  selling  Christmas  trees,  3 Mike  Hacskayio. 

baked  goods,  and  holding  raffles,  funds  4... David  PouUs. 

were  raised  to  purchase  a  new  shell  and  5 X°.'"J^?^^ 

.  ,  ,  .      .  6 Eric  Rudrud 

provide    expenses    for    entering    rowing  ,j steve  Hancotte 

contests.  stroke. ..-   Steve  Wilson. 

Since  February  of  this  year,  the  crew  coxswain David  Hafner. 

has  won  every  race  it  has  entered.  But,  Alternate MikeDeBiois 

again,  the  victories  were  due  only  to  the  Alternate.. Phil  Mangano. 

dedication    of    coaches    Walter    Barber  Alternate Stan  Boyd 

and  Mike  Ga.sch.  the  .son  of  Judge  Oliver  Alternate Tom  Buchanan. 

Gasch.  and  the  boys  themselves,  since        Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  great 

the  school  continued  its  policy  of  non-  honor  these  bovs  have  brought  to  our  Na- 

recognition.  In  addition  to  their  weekend  tjon,  i  feel  a  great  sen.se  of  personal  pride 

workouts,  the  crew  rowed  eveiT  mornmg  j^om  my  knowledge  of  Reed  Augiiere  who 

at   5    a.m.    before    attending    8    o'clock  jg  an  oarsman  in  the  crew.  Reed  is  an 

classes  and  went  back  to  the  river  each  outstanding  young   man   whom   I   have 

night   after   school.    The   perserverance  ^j^o^.^  since  his  eariy  childhood.  He  is  a 

paid  off     in  .spades.  ,    ,     ,,      ,  young  man  who  manifests  those  strong 

First  was  the  winning  of  the  Northern  ^-holcsome    characteristics    all    parents 

Virginia  Schoolboy  Championship,  then  ^^^ive  to  attain  in  their  offspring.  His 

the   Stotesbury   Cup   on    the  Schuylkill  pa,.ents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Augiiere, 

River   at  Philadelphia  followed  by  the  ^^^^  j^j  ^„  immeasurable  amount  of 

capture  of  the  US.  National  Schoolboy  satisfaction  in  Reed's  day  to  day  accom- 

Rowing    Chanipionship    the    following  pjjshments   as   a   student,   athlete,   and 

week  also  at  Philadelphia.  Then  came  r._,,„_  „iti7Pn 

the    big    challenge— the    Royal    Henley  i"i"'B  i-'"^"-  ,  ,ncc   t  1    -.  *v. 

Regatta.  Although  still  vMthout  officisd       ,1^"""  ^h^  ■'^"'"'?^'-  °^  ^^^-  ^  ^'^^,^^^ 

school   recognition,  the  crew's  boosters  Pleasureof  havmg  him  .serve  as  an  intern 

set  about  the  task  of  raising  the  neces-  '"  "^>'  °«^c^.  His  umque  qualities  enabled 

sary    funds   to  make   the   trip   to  Eng-  ^im  to  perform  tasks  on  my  behalf  that 

land.    Moral    support    came    from    Vice  ^'^\^^  \  testimony  to  the  maturity  and 

President  Hubert  H.  Humpfey.  Senator  ability  he  possesses  far  beyond  his  chron- 

WiLLiAM  B.   Spong,  Jr.,  and  Governor  ^logical  age.   In  September,  Reed  will 

Mills  E  Godwin  Jr  enter  Syracuse  University.  Both  in  that 

Not  surprisingly,  the  crew  did  raise  the  endeavor  and  the  years  that  lie  ahead  I 

necessary  funds.  They  did  so  with  the  wish  him  every-  success  which  he  has  .so 

help   of   the   Fairfax   County   Board   of  heartily  earned  and  so  richly  deserves. 
Supervisors,  the  local  television  and  radio        ^-  ^-  ^-  Stuart  crew-well  done— and 

stations,  the  local  newspapers  and  per-  welcome  home  to  an  appreciative  Nation. 

hai>s  most  .significantly,  an  unusual  out-  ^— — ^— ^— 

pouring  of  $1  and  smaller  contributions  ,,.„  ,„„  ^^^  ^    iirAT-rTMr'    ^^D 

by  thousands  of  interested  area  citizens.  ^^  ^^^      Siley 

Needless  to  say,  all  who  were  involved 

deserve  a  hearty  word  of  thanks.  Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Sneaker,  I  ask  unani- 

Upon    arrival   in   England,    the    crew  mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
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this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Wednes- 
day I  addressed  a  letter  to  Democrat 
National  Chairman  John  Bailey,  call- 
ing on  him.  and  by  inference  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  other  candidates  for  the 
Democrat  presidential  nomination,  to 
disassociate  themselves  from,  and  to  re- 
pudiate in  no  uncertain  words;  the  rac- 
ist statement  of  the  Black  United  Front 
and  concurred  in  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Democrat  national  committee- 
man. E.  Channing  Phillips. 

That  statement.  Members  will  recall, 
referred  to  the  slayinc;  of  Washington 
Policeman  Stephen  Williams  as  "justi- 
fiable homicide  of  a  honky  cop." 

To  this  date.  1  week  later,  no  repudia- 
tion has  been  forthcoming  and  the  state- 
ment stHl  stands  with  the  support  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Democrat  national 
committeeman,  who  presumably  will  be 
a  favorite  son  candidate  for  his  party's 
presidential  nomination.  Furthermore, 
the  issue  has  been  compounded  by  the 
passage  of  a  resolution  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Central  Democrat  Commit- 
tee, which  in  so  many  words  sought  to 
defend  the  Black  United  Front  resolu- 
tion. The  District  of  Columbia  Democrat 
Committee  added  insult  to  injury,  by 
deleting  a  sentence  that  would  have  of- 
fered condolences  to  the  survivors  of  the 
slain  police  officer.  I  am  still  waiting  for 
Chairman  Bailey  to  respond  to  my  sug- 
gestion that  he  rebuke  the  Democrat  na- 
tional committee's  representative  from 
the  District  of  Columbia.  There  is  still  no 
word  on  the  subject  from  presidential 
contenders  McCarthy  or  Humphrey,  or 
from  President  Johnson.  Perhaps  the 
President  will  see  fit  to  respond  to  an 
open  letter  he  has  received  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Police  Wives  Associa- 
tion, Inc.  Since  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
Piesident  has  encouraged  any  mem- 
ber of  his  party  to  call  this  letter  to 
the  attention  of  the  public.  I  Insert  In 
the  Congressional  Record,  at  this  point, 
a  copy  of  the  open  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent: 

District  op  Columbia  Police 

Wives  Association,  Inc  . 
Clinton.  Md..  July  15.  1968. 
The  President, 
Wliite  House, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Former  President  El- 
senhower writing  in  the  Readers  Digest  of 
May.  1968  declared;  "one  of  the  principal  alms 
of  our  Constitution  was  to  'Insure  domestic 
tranquility';  indeed,  In  sequence  of  objectives, 
the  authors  placed  it  ahead  of  common  de- 
fense." The  wise  men  who  founded  this  na- 
tion well  knew  that  anger  over  Justice  denied, 
or  envy  and  hatred  begotten  of  ignorance, 
and  prejudice,  would  as  always  before,  create 
trouble;  that  there  would  always  be  false 
leaders  ready  to  Inflame  men  to  acts  of  pur- 
poseless violence. 

We  the  members  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Police  Wives  Association  has  always  been 
deeply  appreciative  of  your  interest  and  con- 
cern for  the  interest  in  and  concern  for  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Departrttent.  As  recently 
as  July  3,  1968  you  said.  'VPashlngtons  po- 
licemen are  among  the  natlMi's  finest.  In  the 
critical  hours  of  unrest  an^  violence  which 


gripped  the  city  they  performed  most  dif- 
ficult missions  .  .  .  the  backbone  of  law  en- 
forcement in  each  of  our  communities  is  the 
policeman  on  the  beat.  In  no  city  of  America 
Is  this  more  true  than  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia." The  very  day  you  wrote  this  letter 
to  both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  police  pri- 
vate Stephen  A.  Williams  was  killed  and  po- 
lice private  Frederick  Matteson  was  critically 
wounded  while  trying  lo'do  tlieir  diitv  in  the 
1300  block  of  Columbia  Road  N  W. 

The  past  ten  days  have  seen  the  Issuance 
of  the  incredible,  divisive  and  Inflammatory 
.statement  by  the  Black  United  Front  which 
h.TS  been  condemned  by  Mayor  Walter  E. 
Washington.  DC.  Public  Safety  Director, 
Patrick  V.  Murphy,  City  Council  Chairman 
John  W.  Hechlnger,  —editorials  In  the  Post, 
Star  and  the  W.vshlngton  Dally  News,  and  by 
mnny  membpr.s  of  the  Congress.  The  DC. 
Forleratlon  of  Civic  A.ssociatlons.  nn  outstand- 
ing Rlack-led  organization  of  some  40.000 
district  citizens,  was  highly  critical  of  the 
Black  United  Front  statement  and  as.  re- 
ported in  the  local  newspapers,  expressed  Its 
sympathy  to  the  families  of  slain  police  pri- 
vate Stephen  A.  Williams,  critically  wounded 
police  private  Frederick  Matteson  and  voted 
to  send  a  letter  of  condolence  and  a  check  of 
$50  00  to  each. 

The  Reverend  E  Franklin  Jackson,  the 
District's  outgoing  Democratic  National  Com- 
mitteeman, said  It  Is  his  own  opinion  "and 
that  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  black  people" 
that  the  statement  of  the  Black  United  Front 
was  Inflammaory  and  antagonistic  to  the 
entire  community."  He  said,  regarding  the 
Reverend  Channing  Phillips,  that  "the  na- 
tional committeeman  must  be  concerned 
with  the  welfare  and  the  wellbelng  of  the 
total  community,  and  must  not  in  any  sense 
of  the  word  give  in  to  one  side  or  the  other" 
in  a  way  that  would  polarize  the  community. 

Four  policemen  have  been  killed  In  line  of 
dvity  in  the  past  7  months  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  since  November.  This  is  an  Incredible 
toll  to  have  taken  place  In  7  months.  In  the 
pace  of  this  record,  unequaled  In  any  other 
Capital  City  In  the  world,  the  Washington 
Post  reported  July  12,  1968  on  its  front  page 
imder  the  astounding  headline  "City  Demo- 
crats Hit  'Assaults'  by  Police"  the  following 
"The  city's  new  Democratic  Central  Commit- 
tee adopted  a  resolution  last  night  strongly 
condemning  what  It  called,  assaults  on  citi- 
zens by  police.  At  the  same  time,  the  Com- 
mittee deleted  from  the  proposed  language 
of  the  resolution  a  statement  of  sympathy 
for  the  family  of  r>ollce  private  Stephen  A. 
Williams,  who  was  killed  with  his  own  gun 
on  July  2,  while  attempting  to  make  an  ar- 
rest. The  section  cut  from  the  resolution  said 
"We  strongly  condemn  assaults  against  po- 
lice officers  who  are  properly  carrying  out 
their  vital  responsibilities  to  protect  the 
public." 

We  pray  you  will  speak  out  Mr.  President, 
and  provide  leadership  to  this  trotibled  com- 
munity and  clarify  the  Issues.  The  Demo- 
cratic Central  Committee  and  the  Black 
United  Front  have  done  more  than  shout 
"Fire"  In  a  crowded  theatre.  They  have 
poisoned  the  relationships  between  the  Police 
and  the  Community.  Unless  you  take  immedi- 
ate steps  to  correct  this  situation  and  to  pro- 
vide leadership  In  this  crisis,  more  lives  will 
be  lost  and  this  community  will  descend  fur- 
ther Into  anarchy  and  chaos. 

You  have  said  "the  safety  and  security  of 
its  citizens  Is  the  first  duty  of  government." 
■you  have  also  said;  "the  long  shadow  of 
crime  falls  over  the  streets  of  the  Nation's 
Capital,  mocking  its  proud  Institutions  .  .  . 
the  liberty  of  every  citizen  is  diminished." 
We  agree  Mr.  President  with  these  moving 
statements  of  yours.  We  also  agree  with 
former  President  Elsenhower,  "that  there 
would  always  be  false  leaders  ready  to  In- 
flame men  to  acts  of  purposeless  violence," 
and  we  believe  GenenU  EUsenhdwer  words 
apply  with  s|>eclal  aptness  to  the  inflamma- 
tory Inngxiage  In  the  resolutions  adopted  by 


the  Democratic  Central  Committee  and  the 
Black  United  Front. 

We  request  not  only  you  to  speak  out  on 
these  Issues  but  to  throw  your  support  be- 
hind Congressman  Casey's  amendment  re- 
ported by  the  House  Rules  Committee  to 
add  10  years  imprisonment  to  the  regular 
penalty  when  a  firearm  is  u.'sed  in  a  robbery 
or  an  attempted  robbery,  which  is  the  cen- 
tral recommendation  of  the  D.C.  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  which  you  called  on  the  Congress  to 
enact  into  law  in  your  historic  message  of 
March  13.  1968  "safeguard  the  public  order 
and  stop  tragedy."  It  will  help  prevent  the 
killing  of  our  husbands  Tlie  Policeman's  As- 
sociation of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  a  full 
page  ad  in  the  Star  on  July  7.  1968  asked. 
"Who  C.ires?"  We  do.  Mr.  President,  and  we 
are  certLiln  you  do  too. 

May  we  hear  from  you? 
Respectfully  yours. 

Joan  Abbott.  President. 


RKPORT  ON  H  R  17748— THE  OCCU- 
PATIONAL SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 
ACT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  I  am  today  filing  a  report  on  H.R. 
17748,  a  bill  for  an  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  result  of 
long  weeks  of  work  by  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  and.  in  particular,  by 
the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of 
that  committee,  chaired  by  the  very  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Holland].  I  regret  very  deeply  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  not  a 
candidate  for  reelection  to  the  seat  in 
this  House  which  he  has  filled  with  honor 
and  dignity  for  so  many  years  now.  It 
is  typical  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  this  bill — probably  the  last 
bill  liis  subcommittee  will  report  to  the 
House  imder  his  leadership — is  dedicated 
to  the  well  being  of  the  working  men  and 
women  with  whom  Elmer  Holland  has. 
throughout  his  legislative  career,  t>een 
proud  to  identify  himself. 


PROPOSED  EXEMPTION  OF  POST 
OFFICE  DEPARTMENT  FROM  PER- 
SONNEL CUTBACK 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
add  my  support  to  a  bill.  H.R.  18191,  in- 
troduced by  my  good  friend  from  New 
York,  the  distinguished  chainnan  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  I  Mr.  DulskiI,  which  would  ex- 
empt the  Post  Office  Department  from 
the  cutback  in  personnel  required  by  the 
recently  signed  tax  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  mail  volume  has  risen 
shaiply  in  recent  years.  As  a  matter  of 
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fact.  In  fiscal  year  1969  It  Is  expected  to 
be  at  least  11  percent  greater  than  it  was 
in  fiscal  year  1968.  It  is  estimated  tliat 
during  fiscal  year  1969  the  Post  Office 
will  process  some  84  billion  pieces  of  mail, 
an  increase  of  10  billion  pieces  over  1966. 
As  I  see  it,  and  having  served  for  almost 
7  years  on  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  I  speak  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  this  increase 
cannot  be  handled  by  the  same  number 
of  personnel  without  crippling  the  po.stal 
service,  and  I  am  not  indulging  in  fan- 
ciful rhetoric  when  I  repeat,  without 
crippling  the  postal  sei-vice. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  Members 
of  this  House  aie  not  aware  of  what  the 
efifect  will  be  if  Mr.  Dulski's  proposal  is 
not  enacted  into  law.  I  assure  you  that 
unless  relief  is  granted,  the  American 
people  are  going  to  let  out  a  ci->'  which 
will  dwarf  all  other  protests.  The  iieople 
of  this  Nation  are  not  going  to  permit 
the  postal  service  to  degenerate  into 
chaos,  which  is  what  will  happen  if  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  does  not 
promptly  report  out  Chairman  Dulskis 
bill. 

The  manpower  reduction  will  result 
in  a  constant  decline  in  employment 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  a  con- 
stant increase  in  volume.  I  ask  all  Mem- 
bers, and  particularly  those  Members 
who  have  had  wide  experience  in  pri- 
vate business,  does  this  maJce  any  sense 
at  all?  I  submit  that  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  also  remind  this 
House  that  the  Congress,  very  sensibly 
and  reasonably,  has  in  recent  years 
approved  several  improvements  in  work- 
ing conditions  of  postal  workers.  No- 
table among  these  are  an  expansion  of 
the  5-day  week,  changes  in  overtime 
practices  and  an  almost  complete  elim- 
ination of  the  split  shift.  Now  these 
reforms  which  I  supported,  as  did  most 
Members  of  this  House,  require  more,  not 
less,  personnel.  Yet.  as  it  stands  now  we 
are  asking  a  dwindling  nimiber  of  em- 
ployees wording  shorter  hours  to  handle 
an  ever  increasing  volume  of  mail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reasons  I  have  out- 
lined are  sufficient  to  give  special  con- 
sideration to  the  needs  of  the  postal 
service.  We  have  already  cut  the  budget 
of  the  Department  by  $1C9  million.  Post- 
master General  Marvin  Watson  has 
said  that  he  will  make  every  effort  to 
live  within  his  budget  and  operate  in 
such  a  way  that  we  can  avoid  substan- 
tial cutbacks  in  sen-ices.  To  go  any  fur- 
ther is  to  invite  chaos. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  support  such 
a  policy  and  I  think  no  responsible  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  can  fail  to  see  the 
need  for  immediate  consideration  of 
H.R.  18191 


twccn  Boston,  Washington,  DC,  and  New 
York  City,  the  planes  have  been  exces- 
sively delayed;  each  time  the  pilot  came 
on  the  intercom  to  explain  that  his  air- 
craft would  be  delayed  for  reasons  he 
could  not  divulge.  Weather  was  not  a 
factor. 

The  slowdown  in  aircraft  landings  is 
supposedly  necessary  because  of  admin- 
istrative regulations  requiring  a  certain 
specified  length  of  time  between  land- 
ings. These  regulations  were  never  i^o 
rigidly  enforced  imtil  just  the  last  2  days. 
It  is  no  coincidence  that  the  regulations 
are  now  being  rigidly  enforced  at  the 
same  time  the  FAA  is  facing  personnel 
hiring  restrictions  as  a  result  of  the  em- 
ployment freeze  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  is  obvious  that  the  FAA  traffic 
controllers — by  slowing  down  air  traffic — 
are  ti'5'ing  to  influence  pubhc  opinion  to 
force  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress to  give  the  FAA  more  money. 

Whether  or  not  the  strict  interpreta- 
tion of  the  FAA's  administrative  regula- 
tions is  in  the  interest  of  aviation  safety 
remains  to  be  seen;  the  fact  they  ju.st 
recently  rigidly  followed  these  regula- 
tions gives  reason  to  believe  that  safety 
is  not  the  issue.  In  addition,  the  slow- 
down is  causing  extreme  congestion  over 
the  airports,  which  only  adds  to  the 
safety  hazard.  Planes  must  circle  the  air- 
port for  hour.s — 1 '  2  hours  for  the  Soviet 
jet  which  landed  yesterday  at  JFK  air- 
port— and  they  are  stacked  in  layer  upon 
layer  over  the  airport  in  thousand  foot 
intervals. 

Finally,  the  loss  to  our  economy  of 
delaying  businessmen,  servicemen,  and 
vacationers  who  travel  by  air  can  never 
by  regained. 

If  the  FAA  wants  more  money  from 
the  Congress,  it  should  come  before  the 
appropriate  congressional  committees 
and  ask  for  it.  and  be  able  to  show  a  real 
need  for  it.  To  use  the  form  of  blackmail 
now  being  used  is  blaclunail  plain  and 
simple  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. 

I  have  written  to  Chairman  Staggers 
of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  urging  him  to  investi- 
gate this  matter  immediately. 


SLOWDOWN  IN   AIR  TRAPTIC 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  three  times  in  the  last  2  days 
when  I  have  been  flying  on  planes  be- 


H.R.  12120— CONTROL  OF  JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY — CONFERENCE  HE- 
PORT 

Mr.  PERKINS  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
12120)  to  assist  courts,  correctional  sys- 
tems, and  community  agencies  to  pre- 
vent, treat,  and  control  juvenile  delin- 
quency, and  for  other  purposes. 


LEAVE    OP    ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
."^ence  was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Penn.sylvania  lat 
the  request  of  Mr.  Morgan  ' .  for  today 
and  the  balance  of  the  week,  on  account 
of  illness. 


SPECIAL     ORDERS     GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 


Mr.  Recss,  today,  for  1  hour;  to  revise 
and  extend  hLs  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Michel,  on  July  17.  for  30  min- 
utes; to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Goodell  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
SMi-rH  of  New  York>.  for  30  minutes,  on 
today,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Culver  tat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Patten),  for  5  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  liis  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  con.sent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  ScHWENCEL  and  Mr.  Flt.ton  of 
Pennsylvania  lat  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Bolton)  during  general  debate  today  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Afhbrook  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Cvrtis  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MiNSHALL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  KuPFFRMAN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Buchanan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Goo  DELL. 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patten)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  ) 

Mr.  Fra!5er  in  two  irLstances. 

Mr.  Nrx. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  in  three  in.stanccs. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Philbin  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Podell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  in  three  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  DuLSKi. 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  VA.^^K. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Flood  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California. 

Mr.  Dices  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  In.stances. 

Mr.  COHELAN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Udall  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  five  in- 
stances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  3042.  An  .".ct  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Mario 
E  Comas:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3043.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan 
C  Arrabal:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
( lors". 

S.  S051.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  David 
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Alfredo  Orta-Menendez;  to  1  »e  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  

3  3075.  An  act  for  the  reUel  of  Dr.  Richard 
rrancls  Power;  to  the  Com  ilttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S  3076,  An  act  for  the  relle  of  Dr.  Miguel 
A  Gomez;  to  the  Committee  oi    the  Judiciary. 

S  3081    An  act  for  the  rel|pf  of  Eduardo 

he  Committee 
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Raul  Fernandez  Santalla;   to 
on  the  Judiciary.  , 

S.  3082.  An  act  for  the  rellel  of  Dr  Narclso 
A   Lores:  to  the  Committee  ot   the  Judiciary. 

S.  3085.  An  act  for  the  re  lef  of  Manuel 
Hector  Mere  Hidalgo;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  3152.  An  act  for  the  rel»f  of  Seln  Lin: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3166.  An  act  for  the  rellif  of  Dr.  Jaglr 
Singh  Randhawa;  to  the  Cor«nlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

SENATE    ENROLLED   BIiIl   SIGNED 
The  Speaker  announced  his  signature 

to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  |enate  of  the 

following  title:  ' 

S:2986;-ftn  act  to  extend   'lie  Agricultural 

Trade   Development   and    .Assistance   Act  of 

1954,  as  amended,  and  tor  i>tl»'r  purposes. 


certain  buildings  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  chancery  purposes: 

H  R  15562.  An  act  to  extend  the  expira- 
tion date  of  the  Act  of  September  19.  1966; 

H  R  16065.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  conditions  In  deeds  conveying 
certain  lands  to  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H  R.  16703  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  Installations,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

H  R  17354  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  Hie  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  [Reported  that 
that  committee  had  exaniiiUpd  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  v.rijro  thi-ieupon 
qiLmpd  hv  the  Sneaker : 


signed  by  the  Speaker 

H  R.  2756.  An    act    for    the 
L     Beem.    aviation    electrlclai 
US    Navy: 

H.R.  10773.  An  act  to  amei  d  section  1730 
of  title  18,  United  States  Cod  .  to  permit  the 
uniform  or  b;idge  of  the  lette  -carrier  branch 
of  the  postal  service  to  be  wo  n  in  theatrical, 
television,  or  motion-picture  reductions  un- 
der certain  circuniEtances. 

H  R.  16703.  An  act  to  ai  horlze  certain 
construction  at  military  in  tallatlons.  and 
for  other  purooses:  and 

H.R  17354.  An  act  makln(  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  iiterlor  and  re- 
lated .ngencies  for  the  Hscal  \ilar  ending  .lune 
30,   1969.  and  for  other  purfMses. 


l-ellef    of    Arley 
fs   mate   chief. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENTf 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  ilie  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  Committee  did  on  th|s  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  gipproval.  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  2756.  An  act  for  the  [relief  of  Arley 
L.  Beem.  aviation  electriciaii  s  mate  chief 
U.S.  Navy: 

H.R.  3400.   An    act    to    aine 
Aviation  Act  of  1968  to  remit 
abatement    regulation,    and 
poses; 

H.R.  4739.  An   act   to   auth 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  grant 
with  resjject  to  lands  in  the 
istratlve  site  adjacent  to  Y 
Park.  California,  and  for  ot 

H.R.  9063.   An   act   to   amer 
tlonal    Claims    Settlement 
amended,  to  provide  for  tlie 
nation   of   certain   claim:,    o 
tlonals,  and  for  other  purposi 

H.R.  10773.  An  act  to  aineiil  section  1730  of 
title  18.  United  States  Cod« 
uniform  or  badge  of  the  lett 
of  the  postal  service  to  be  w 
television,  or  motion-pictft-e  productions 
under  certain  clrcxunstance! 

H.R.  13402.  An  act  author  sing  the  use  of 


d  the  Federal 
aircrait  noise 
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^K  the  Secre- 

ng-term  leases 

Portal  admln- 

mite  National 

r  purposes; 

the   Inlerna- 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  27  minutes  p.m.).  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  July  17.  1968,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2057.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
amendments  to  the  fiscal  year  1969  budget 
(H  Doc.  No.  355 »;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2058.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chlel 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  3.  1968.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  an  interim  survey  of  Ventura  Ma- 
rina. Calif.,  in  partial  response  to  an  Item  In 
section  6  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  ap- 
proved March  2.  1945  (H.  Doc.  No.  356) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  an  Illustration. 

2059.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Armv,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  3,  1968,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion, on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  Snohomish 
River  (Everett  Harbor).  Wash.,  requested  by 
resolutions  of  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works.  House  of  Representatives  and  U.S. 
Senate,  adopted  April  14,  1964.  and  April  28. 
1964  tH.  Doc.  No.  367);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
an  illustration. 

2060  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  3.  1968.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  Hamlin 
Beach  Stale  Park,  N.Y  ,  requested  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors. 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  Septem- 
ber 25,  1945  (H.  Doc.  No.  358);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  an  Illustration. 

2061.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  3.  1968.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  an  interim  report  on  Mad  River.  Humboldt 
and  Trinity  Counties,  Calif.,  requested  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  June  13, 
1956,  and  additional  authority  for  the  study 
Is  contained  In  section  209  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1962  IH.  Doc.  No.  359):  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  illustrations. 

2062.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 


of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  3,  1968.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  a  review  of  the  report  on  State  Road  and 
Ebner  Coulees,  Wis.,  requested  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  May  10. 
1962  (H.  Doc.  No.  360):  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
Illustrations. 

2063.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  3.  1968.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  Mississippi 
River  outlets,  vicinity  of  Venice,  La.,  re- 
quested by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  April  14.  1964  (H.  Doc.  No.  361):  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 

2064.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  3,  1968.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion, on  a  review  of  the  report  on  Port 
Hueneme  Harbor,  Calif.,  requested  by  reso- 
lutions of  the  Committees  on  Public  Works, 
US.  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  April  18.  1963,  and  June  19.  1963 
(H.  Doc.  No.  362):  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
an  Illustration. 

2065.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  economic  assistance  provided  to 
Korea  by  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, Department  of  State;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2066.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  approve  Public  Law  9- 
189  of  the  territory  of  Guam,  entitled  "An 
act  to  add  chapter  6.  to  title  XXII,  to  amend 
sections  4004.  21000,  21002,  21003.  21201. 
21204,  21206.  21208.3,  and  21214  of.  and  to  re- 
peal section  21208.2  of,  the  Government  Code 
of  Guam,  relative  to  the  Guam  Power  Au- 
thority," and  Public  Law  9-190  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Guam,  entitled  "An  act  to  add  chap- 
ter 7  to  title  XXII  of  the  Government  Code 
of  Guam,  relative  to  Guam  Power  Authority 
revenue  bonds":  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

2067.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
that  proceedings  have  been  finally  concluded 
with  respect  to  docket  No.  40-K.  Robert 
Dominic,  et  al..  As  the  Representatives  and 
on  Behalf  of  All  Afembcrs  By  Blood  of  the 
Ottawa  Tribe  of  Indians.  Plaintiffs,  v.  The 
United  States  of  America.  Defendant,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  60  Stat.  1055,  25 
U.S.C.  70t;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

2068.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  VS. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  accord- 
ing certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  pref- 
erence classlUcatlon,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  204(d)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  cii  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
comn.ittees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  18612.  A  bill  to  enact  title  44.  United 
States  Code.  'Public  Printing  and  Docu- 
ments", codifying  the  general  and  perma- 
nent laws  relating  to  public  printing  and 
documents  (Rept.  No.  1719).  Referred  to  the 
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Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H  R.  17748.  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  set  standards  to 
assure  safe  and  healthful  working  condi- 
tions for  working  men  and  women,  to  assist 
and  encourage  the  States  to  participate  In 
efforts  to  assure  such  working  conditions,  to 
provide  for  research,  information,  education, 
and  training  in  the  field  of  occupational 
safety  and  health,  and  for  other  purposes: 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1720).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  17864  A  bill  to  amend  titles  5.  10.  and 
37.  United  States  Code,  to  codify  recent  law, 
and  to  Improve  the  code;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1721).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  S.  1224.  An  act  to  estab- 
lish a  register  of  blind  persons  In  the  District 
of  Coltunbla,  to  provide  for  the  mandatory 
reporting  of  Information  concerning  such 
persons,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  17221.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  H.R.  16775.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  Increased  participation  by  the  United 
States  In  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1723).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole   House   on   the   State   of  the   Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  12120.  An  act  to  assist  courts,  correc- 
tional systems,  and  ccmmuiUty  agencies  to 
prevent,  treat,  and  control  juvenile  delin- 
quency, to  support  research  and  training  ef- 
forts In  the  prevention,  treatment,  and  con- 
trol of  Juvenile  delinquency,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  1724).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  intrtxluced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WILLIS: 
H.R.  18612.  A  bill  to  enact  title  44.  United 
States  Code,  "Public  Printing  and  Docu- 
ments-', codifying  the  general  and  permanent 
laws  relating  to  public  printing  and  docu- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DORN: 
H.R.  18613.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  In  relation  to  Indus- 
trial development  bonds;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LUKENS : 
H.R.  18614.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  nn  armed  force  to 
combat  area  duty  If  certain  relatives  of  such 
member  died  while  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  in  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Serrtces. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS: 
H.R.  18615.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  International  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  18616.  A  mil  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to 
combat  area  duty  if  certain  relatives  of  such 
member  died  while  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  in  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  SLACK : 
H.R.  18617.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  International  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Wars  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WAMPLER; 
UM.  18618.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  10  of  the 


United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to 
combat  area  duty  if  certain  relatives  of  such 
member  died  while  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  In  Vietnam;  to  the  CXimmlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr  BOLAND: 
H.R.   18619.  A  bin  to  create  a  catalog  of 
Federal  assistance  programs,  and   for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Oprrations. 

By  Mr.  CAHILL: 
H  R.  18620  A  bill  to  am(>nd  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  make  the  vl.sa 
numbers  remaining  unissued  on  June  30. 
1968.  available  for  immigrants  from  certain 
foreign  couutries;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiclarv. 

By  Mr   HALET: 
H.R.  18621.  A  bin  to  designate  certain  lands 
within    the   Pas.«age    Key    National    Wildlife 
Refuge  in  Florida  as  wilderness:  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTairs. 
By  Mr.  NIX : 
H.R.   18622.  A  bill   to  curtail   the  m.alUng 
of  certain  articles  which  present  a  hazard  to 
port.'.l  employees  or  mall  processing  machines 
by  Imposing  restrictions  on  certain  advertls- 
in-:;   and   promotional   matter   in   the   malls, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  18623.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the 
qualification  of  municipahties  for  city  de- 
livery service  be  expreesed  la  terms  of 
revenue  units,  rather  than  cash  receipts,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

MR.  18624.  A  bill  to  readjust  the  compen- 
sation of  the  advisory  board  for  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R  18625.  A  bill  to  exempt  medical  of- 
ficers and  nurses  In  the  postal  field  service 
from  the  provisions  of  sections  3571  (a)  and 
(c)  of  title  39.  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  18626.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  employees  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  accept  checks  or  money 
orders,  to  provide  penalties  for  the  present- 
ment of  bad  checks  to  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  RODINO : 
H.R.  18627    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  redis- 
tribution of  tmused  quota  numbers;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  18628.  A  bill  to  disarm  lawless  persons 
and    assist    State    and    Federal    enforcement 
agencies  in  preventing  and  solving  firearms 
crimes,  to  require  registration  of  all  firearms 
and  licenses  for  purchase  and  possession  of 
firearms  and  ammunition,  to  establish  mini- 
mum   licensing    and    registration    standards 
for  the  possession  of  firearms,  to  encourage 
the  enactment  of  effective  responsible  State 
firearms  laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.R  18629.  A    bill    to    amend   the    Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended;  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  UDALL; 
H  R.  18630.  A  bin  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
overtime  and  standby  pay  to  certain  person- 
nel employed  in  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS : 
HR.  18631.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Peace  by 
Investment  Corporation,  and  for  related  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AfTairs. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN : 
H.R.  18632.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to  com- 
bat  area   duty   If   certain   relatives   of   such 
member   died    while   serving    in   the   Armed 


Forces    in    Vietnam;    to    the    Committee    on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Walker)  : 

H  R.  18633.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain 
federally  owned  lands  are  held  by  the  United 
Stat/?s  in  trust  for  the  Indians  of  the  Pueblo 
of  Lacuna:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Iii.sular  Afialr.s. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG : 

H  J.  Ues.  1411.  Joint  re.solutlon  authorizing 
and  requeuing  tlic  President  to  proclaim  the 
week  of  November  17  through  23.  1968.  as 
National  F.Mnily  Health  Week;  to  the  Coni- 
niittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WALKER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  799.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  .'^ense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  should  continue 
to  provide  services  at  the  level  in  effect  be- 
fore July  I.  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memoriaLs 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follow.s: 

368.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  handicapped  taxpayers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

369.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  seizure  of 
American  fishing  boats  off  South  America;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Mnrlrie  and 
Fisheries. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  18634.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmelo 
Bari;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclarv. 

H.R.  18635.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Domenica 
Girgentl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclarv. 

H.R.  18636.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gianni 
and  Rosa  Girgentl  and  minor  children. 
Madalena  and  Vincensa  Girgentl;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  18637.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Rosa  Girgentl;  to  the  C<;)mmittee  ou  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO : 

H.R.  18638.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  S:!lvatore 
Cracchiolo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  18639.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Leonarda  Cuseuza  Domingo,  and  her  chil- 
dren, Francesco  and  Catherina  Domingo;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  18640.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Riggio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California : 

H.R.  18641.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Brandy 
Shek-Ching  Ho;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  18642.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Choon  Ki 
Paik;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BUSH: 

H.R.  18643.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eva 
Anna-Lisa  Sjoberg  Nylund;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

H.R.  18644  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Esperan- 
za  Alcalde;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  18645.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Ara 
Zakaryan  and  his  wife.  Berchuia  Zakaryan.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  IRWtN: 

H.R.  18646.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Anlca 
Vapupcuyan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diclarv. 
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By  Mr.  JOELSON:  ™ 

H  R.  18647.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Giovanni  Battlsta  Asan>;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OHARA  of  IlllnOla: 
H  R.  18648.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Spyro- 
clionysslos  Llmberatos;   to  th«  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ByMr.  PHILBIN: 
H  R.  18649.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Prank 
Erba;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REINECKE : 
H  R.  18650.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Shi 
Chang  Hsu  (also  known  as  Gerald  3.C.  Hsu) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


July  16,  1968 


By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H  R  18651.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Fran- 
cisco Moreno-Santa  Cruz;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ZION: 
H  R.  18652.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Demetrlo 
Mendoza   Maglalang;    to   the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HEARINGS  ON  PROPOSED  PANAMA 
CANAL  TREATIES  SHOULD  NOT 
BE  CONCEALED 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PENNSYLV.MilA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRIfcENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  Iff,  1968 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  26, 
1967.  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
and  Pan&ma  announced  Wie  completion 
of  negotiations  of  the  proposed  new 
Panama  Canal  treaties,  wjiich  would  ab- 
rogate the  1903  treaty,  iurrender  U.S. 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  to  Pan- 
ama, make  Panama  a  participant  in  the 
management  and  defense  of  the  canal, 
raise  transit  tolls  consldetiably  and.  ulti- 
mately, give  to  Panam*  the  existing 
canal  and  any  new  one  that  may  be 
constructed  in  that  couno-y,  all  without 
the  slightest  reimbursem«it  for  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  that  hav^j  been,  or  may 
still  be.  invested  by  tha  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States,  and  wijthout  congres- 
sional authorissation. 

In  connection  with  the  last  point.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  invite  attention  to  ar- 
ticle rv,  section  3.  clause  2.  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  that  vests  tii*  power  to  dis- 
pose of  territory  and  other  property  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Congress  and 
not  in  the  Senate  alone.  \<^hich  provision 
I  now  quote: 

The  Congress  shall  have  Ifjower  to  dispose 
of  and  make  all  needful  RiUes  and  Regula- 
tions respecting  the  Territory  or  other  Prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  Unito^  States.   .   .  . 

As  I  have  stated  on  mtiny  occasions, 
the  Canal  Zone  and  Pan«ma  Canal  are 
constitutionally  acquired  domain  and 
property  of  the  United  States  over  which 
our  Government  has  exclusive  control. 

Quite  naturally,  many  Members  of 
Congress  were  shocked  by  the  audacious 
provisions  that  were  contained  in  the 
proposed  treaties.  As  a  result,  the  very 
next  day  in  the  House.  Members  started 
the  introduction  of  resolutions  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  proposed  treaties,  and  soon 
there  were  a  total  of  some  150  sponsors. 

Thereupon,  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ter-American Affairs  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  held  extensive 
hearings,  with  Members  of  Congress,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  merchant  marine  and 
patriotic  organizations,  experts  on  Pana- 
ma Canal  problems,  and  officials  of  the 
State  Department  testifying. 

Instead  of  publishing  the  hearings  and 
reporting  out  the  resolutions,  the  sub- 
committee postponed  further  considera- 
tion and  did  not  authorize  the  printing 
of  the  hearings.  Thus,  there  was  denied 
to  Congress  and  the  general  public  essen- 
tial Information  to  which  both  are  en- 
titled. 


In  an  effort  to  secure  publication  of 
the  healings  during  the  present  Congress, 
on  June  20,  1968,  I  wrote  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs recommending  the  immediate  pub- 
lication of  the  hearings.  He  has  now  re- 
plied and  I  have  answered  his  reply  reit- 
erating my  June  20  recommendation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  leg- 
islative bodies  of  the  following  six  States 
have  adopted  resolutions  opposing  any 
surrender  at  Panama:  Alabama,  Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana,  South  Carolina.  Ten- 
nessee, and  Virginia.  The  entire  exchange 
of  letters  follows: 

Congress  or  the  Unfted  States. 
House    of    Represent.atives. 

Washington,  DC,  June  20.  1968. 
Hon.  Thomas  E.  Morgan. 
Chairman.    Committee    on    Foreign    Affairs, 

House   of    Represent atii^es,    Washington, 

DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  After  the  Introduc- 
tion and  support  by  some  150  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  both  House 
and  Concurrent,  opposing  the  pending 
Panama  Canal  treaties  that  would  cede 
United  States  sovereignty  and  ownership  of 
the  Canal  Zone  and  Canal  to  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs  of  your  Committee  held  ex- 
tensive hearings,  and  the  witnesses  included 
Members  of  the  Congress  as  well  as  others. 

The  subcommittee,  on  August  16,  1967. 
approved  House  Resolution  676  (Sullivan 
Resolution)  opposing  the  treaties  but  de- 
layed further  consideration  until  agreement 
lias  been  reached  between  the  United  States 
and  Panamanian  negotiators  and  failed  to 
authorize  publication  of  these  Important 
hearings. 

Despite  the  foregoing,  the  Survey  of  Ac- 
tivities of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AfTairs. 
January  10.  1967-December  15.  1967.  recently 
Issued  by  your  Conmiittee,  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  indicated  hearings  relative  to  the 
canal  problem,  although  Section  IV  on  pages 
29-31  of  the  Survey  does  list  "Measures  Not 
Receiving  Final  Action".  This  is  not  the  only 
case  of  suppression  in  the  Congress  as  re- 
gards the  current  interoceanic  canal  situa- 
tion that  has  denied  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  essential  information  on  tlie  canal 
question. 

As  the  result  of  my  long  study  and  close 
observation  of  canal  problems,  I  have  formed 
some  very  definite  conclusions,  namely: 

1.  That  there  Is  evidence  in  both  Panama 
and  in  the  United  States  that  the  proposed 
treulies.  perhaps  with  some  modification,  will 
be  signed  and  presented  to  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  Panamanian  National  As- 
sembly for  ratification  at  a  time  which  their 
supporters  deem  opportune. 

2.  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign  .MTairs 
should  not  wait  for  agreement  by  ilie  ne- 
gotiators but  should  report  out  its  resolution 
promptly  for  action  by  the  House  without 
further  delay. 

3.  That  in  its  report  the  conunlttee  quote 
and  emphasize  Article  IV.  Section  3.  Clause 
2.  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  concerning  the 
disposal  of  territory  and  property  of  the 
United  States. 


4.  That  it  authorize  the  printing  of  the 
1967  canal  hearings  now. 

In  these  connections.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  emphasize  that  the  security  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  and  the  Panama  Canal  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  proper  wise  solution  of  the 
issues  involved  and  that  full  publicity  and 
not  suppression  should  prevail. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Daniel  J.  Flood. 
Member  o/  Congress. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
House  of  Re  present  ativks. 

Washington,  DC  .  July  2.  1968. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Dan;  Your  letter  dated  June  20th 
was  Just  received  in  this  afternoon's  mail 
and  that  is  the  reason  for  the  apparent  de- 
lay in  my  answering  it.  I  appreciate  having 
the  benefit  of  your  comments  and  conclu- 
sions on  the  Panama  Canal  problem,  p.ir- 
ticularly  because  I  know  of  your  close  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  situation  there. 

May  I.  however,  take  this  opportunity  to 
correct  several  misunderstandings  that  ap- 
pear in  your  letter.  The  Subcommittee  did 
not  approve  H.  Res.  676.  Actually,  on  Au- 
gust 16.  1967.  the  subcommittee  voted  11  to  1 
to  postpone  consideration  of  H.  Res.  676  and 
similar  resolutions  until  agreement  had  been 
reached  on  the  treaties. 

As  It  has  not  been  reported,  and  Is  still 
pending  in  the  subcommittee,  it  has  not 
been  referred  to  In  our  Survey  of  Committee 
Activities.  If  you  will  check  pages  29  through 
31  you  will  note  that  the  references  are  to 
measures  which  received  favorable  Commit- 
tee action  but  which  had  not  yet  been  the 
subject  of  final  legislative  in  either  the 
House  or  Senate.  Whenever  action  Is  taken 
on  any  of  the  Panama  resolutions.  I  can  as- 
sure you  they  will   receive  a  correct  listing. 

There  has  been  no  stippresslon  of  infor- 
mation about  H.  Res.  676.  The  subcommit- 
tee's decision  to  postpone  publication  of  the 
hearings  was  due  to  a  desire  to  release  all  the 
testimony,  including  that  given  in  executive 
session,  and  this  could  not  be  done  until 
the  treaty  texts  had  been  officially  released. 
Also,  in  the  foreword  of  the  Survey  I  have 
stressed  that  "Nothing  contained  in  or 
omitted  from  the  survey  should  be  Interpret- 
ed as  indicating  legislative  intent  with  respect 
to  the  legislative  matters  covered.  This  intent, 
where  expressed,  will  be  found  in  the  appro- 
priate hearings,  reports,  flies,  debates,  and 
statutes." 

With  kindest  prrsonal  regards  and  best 
wishes.  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

Chairman . 

Concre.ss  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Waahington.  DC.  July  11,  196S. 
Hon.  Thomas  E.  Morgan. 

Chairman.    Committee    on    Foreign    Affairs. 

House    of    Representatives.    Washington, 

DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   Thank  you  for  your 

letter  of  July  2.  1968,  In  reply  to  my  recom- 
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mendatlon  for  prompt  publication  of  the 
1967  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  your  Cominlttee  concern- 
ing the  Panama  Canal  Bec.iuse  I  evidently 
did  not  make  myself  sufficiently  cle;ir  I  wish 
to  elaborate. 

Concerning  the  point  as  to  what  action  the 
subcommittee  look,  records  supplied  me  at 
tlie  time  by  tiie  subcommittee  sliow  that  on 
August  16  it  did  consider  House  Resolution 
676,  90th  Congress,  and  adopted  substitutes 
for  its  last  whereas  clause  and  its  resolve 
clause,  which  subcommittee  actions  certainly 
constitute  an  approval  even  though  H.  Res. 
676  was  not  voted  out.  The  subcommittee 
then  adopted  a  motion  temporarily  postpon- 
ing further  consideration  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 676  and  similar  resolutions  "until  agree- 
ment of  both  parties  on  the  completed  texts 
of  the  treaties  lias  been  reached.  " 

As  to  the  texts  of  the  treaties,  these  were 
released  in  Panama  after  the  Joint  announce- 
ment by  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
and  Panama  of  completion  of  the  negotia- 
tions and  were  sold  on  the  streets  of  Panama 
City.  Moreover,  their  texts  were  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Records  of  July  17.  21,  and 
27,  1967.  in  statements  to  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond  of  South  Carolina. 

The  prime  purpose  in  mind  for  the  imme- 
diate publication  of  the  1967  hearings  is  to 
enable  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  to  have 
the  benefit  of  the  information  therein  de- 
veloped in  advance  of  submission  of  the 
treaties  to  the  Senate,  for  the  disposal  of 
United  States  territory  and  property  is  in- 
volved in  them.  This  power  is  vested  by  the 
Constitution  in  the  Congress  and  not  exclu- 
sively in  the  Senate. 

The  policy  of  stippression  of  information 
opposing  the  proposed  Panama  Canal  Trea- 
ties is  notorious.  The  Congress  should  cer- 
tamly  prove  its  desire  for  publicity  by  giving 
publicity  which  is  in  its  province  to  give 
in  opposition  to  the  treaty  proposals  so  that 
the  Congress  aJid  the  American  people  can 
be  fully  informed  and  thus  prepared  to  reg- 
ister their  decision  if  and  when  the  treaties 
may  be  presented  for  Senate  ratification  and 
Congressional  action. 

As  matters  now  stand  knowledge  of  the 
treaty  proposals  emanate  only  from  Execu- 
tive officials  stipporting  them;  no  official  in- 
formation touching  these  matters  is  dee- 
s-^minated  from  the  Congress.  Thus  one  of 
the  most  vital  situations  in  American  his- 
tory is  blanketed  by  the  suppression  of  of- 
ficial information  in  the  congress  as  urged 
by  our  treaty  making  officials  with  the  result 
that  only  their  arguments  and  representa- 
tions are  publicized.  This  is  manifestly  a 
gross  wrong  perpetrated  against  our  people 
who  have  furnished  an  investment  of  over 
five  billions  of  dollars  in  the  Panama  enter- 
prise. 

Accordingly,  I  reiterate  the  recommenda- 
tions of  my  June  20.  1968.  letter. 

With  assurances  of  highest  regards.  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours. 

Daniel  J.  Flood. 
Member  of  Congress. 


GOVERNOR  ROCKEFELLER  PRO- 
POSES A  PROGRAM  FOR  PEACE 
IN  VIETNAM 

HON.  PAUL  FiNDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  15.  1968 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
13.  1968,  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  detailed 
a  brilliant,  practical,  and  honorable  plan 
under  which  a  long-needed  de- Ameri- 
canization of  the  Vietnam  war  .vould  be- 
gin at  once.  He  has  proposed  an  altema- 
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tive  to  the  present  costly  stalemate  which 
i.s  p'ausiblc.  coherent,  and  realistic.  He  is 
the  only  presidential  candidate  to  spell 
out  in  detail  the  policies  he  would  follow 
if  elected,  and  in  doing  so  has  demon- 
strated the  wisdom  and  courage  required 
to  meet  the  most  complex  problems  of 
this  era. 

In  order  that  my  colleague.s  may  ac- 
quaint thrm.selves  with  Governor  Rocke- 
feller's proposals.  I  would  like  to  submit 
his  .statement  on  Vietnam  at  this  time: 
A  Program  for  Peace  in  Vietnam 

The  tr.Tgedy  of  Vietnam  has  distressed  and 
divided  the  American  people  more  than  any 
conflict  in  our  modern  history.  Twenty-five 
thousand  Americans  have  died  there.  And  the 
war  has  come  to  trouble  the  very  bases  of 
American  security  and  American  society. 

I  believe-  and  have  repeatedly  stated  — 
that  the  Administration's  policies,  both  po- 
litical and  military,  have  not  worked.  The 
war  has  been  Ijecn  conducted  without  a, 
coherent  strategy  or  program  for  peace.  It  has 
been  manned  by  a  draft  that  holds  millions 
in  needless  doubt  of  their  future.  It  has  been 
financed  by  a  headlong  inflation  that  im- 
perils  cur   economic   life. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  a  nev  .nnd  con- 
structive Vietnam  policy  is  essential  .and 
urgent. 

We  must  learn  the  stern  lessons  of  tlii=  v.'.-i'-. 

We  must  end  the  war  through  negotiations 
;is  quickly  as  possible  on  Just  term.?. 

We  must  de-Americanize  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam  even  while  negotiations  continue. 

If  nominated  and  elected,  I  pledge  to  work 
with  all  my  strength  and  ability  to  .ichieve 
these  ends. 

II 

Tlie  representatives  of  the  United  .States 
and  North  Vietnam  have  been  meeting  for 
two  months  in  Paris  for  preliminary  peace 
talks.  The  only  agenda  item  has  been  the 
cessation  of  bombing.  Previously,  six  weeks 
were  required  for  selecting  a  site.  Before 
substantive  talks  can  begin,  there  will  have 
to  be  .agreements  on  who  will  jterticipate  in 
the  formal  conference,  ae.  well  :v6  an  agenda 
for  such  a  meeting. 

We  know  the  cost  of  such  slow  progress 
from  past  history.  In  the  Korean  War.  we 
suffered  more  casualties  while  regotlations 
were  going  on  than  before  they  began. 

I  believe  that  there  are  now  two  serious 
obstacles  to  progress  in  P.aris. 

Tlie  first  is  the  hope,  in  Hanoi,  that  our 
November  Presidential  election  may  somehow 
improve  their  bargaining  position. 

The  second,  is  a  lack  of  mutual  trust  about 
ultimate  aims. 

These  obst<»cles  cAn  be  reduced  if  America 
affirms  now  a  concrete  plan  for  peace. 

I  want  to  remove  any  doubt  in  Hanoi's 
mind  about  America's  unity  on  objectives.  I 
want  to  speed  negotiations  and  save  lives. 

The  present  Administration  has  avowed, 
again  and  again,  that  we  are  ready  to  with- 
draw our  forces  if  Hanoi  is  ready  to  do  the 
.same.  In  the  Manila  declaration."  the  Saigon 
Government  and  our  other  allies  .agree.  Yet 
no  specifics  have  been  given. 

I  am.  therefore,  now  setting  forth  a  de- 
tailed four-stage  plan  for  peace  in  Vietnam. 

This  plan  has  three  essential  elements. 

First. — A  mxitual  pull-back  and  ultimate 
withdrawal  of  all  outside  forces.  (U.S.  and  its 
non-Vietnamese  allies  on  one  side  and  North 
Vietnam  on  the  other) .  This  pull-back  would 
be  monitored  by  an  international  peace- 
keeping force  which  would  initially  act  as  a 
buffer  lic-tween  the  outside  forces  and  ulti- 
mately replace  them. 

Second. — A  settlement  of  the  internal  ar- 
rangements of  South  Vietnam  by  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  on  the  basis  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  self-determination  through  free 
elections  to  be  6Uf>er\ised  by  the  interna- 
tional peace-keeping  force.  Every  group  that 
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Is  willing  to  abide  by  the  democratic  proc- 
esses and  is  prepared  to  renounce  force — -in- 
cluding the  National  Liberation  Front — 
should  ije  free  to  participate  in  these  elec- 
tions. 

Tliird.-  A  de-AmerlCAnlzatlon  of  the  war 
to  enable  us  to  reduce,  substantially,  Ameri- 
can forces — whether  or  not  Hanoi  cooperates. 

Such  a  clear-cut  plan  cannot  poesibly 
weaken  our  negotiating  position  in  the  pre- 
liminary talks  about  the  cessation  of  bomb- 
iiif;  wi.icli  ;ire  now  taking  place.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  can  only  s-trengthen  our  position  in 
the  fiibstantive  discussions  to  come,  by  such 
sperific  testimony  to  the  integrity  and  lorce 
of  our  will  lor  peace. 

Ill 

The  progr.om  1  ;inticlpate  entails  realistic 
.Kteps  toward  peace  through  four  logical 
tinges. 

During  the  first  stage: 

1.  North  Vietnamese  regul.ir  forces  would 
move  b.ack  toward  frontier  areas  of  South 
Vietnam  while  U.S.  forces  would  be  deployed 
around  the  populated  .areas. 

2.  An  international  peace-keeping  force 
compofcd  of  neutral  natlons^Aslan.  If  pos- 
sible— would  be  interposed  us  a  security  tjul- 
fer  between  American  and  allied  forces  on 
one  .^Kle  and  North  Vietnamese  forces  on  ihe 
other.  This  would  aiuomaticaily  represent  a 
miijor  deescalation.  It  would  sharply  cur- 
tall — if  not  eliminate — the  kind  of  military 
operations  which  cause  most  casualties.  It 
wculd  be  a  big  and  realistic  step  towTird  a 
fi-ase-flre. 

'J.  As  soon  as  the  North  Vietnamese  move- 
;nent  b.ack  to  the  Ironliers  starts,  the  United 
States  would  withdraw  75.000  troops  irom 
South  Vietnam  as  a  token  of  its  good  faith. 

During  the  second  stage; 

1.  As  North  Vietnamese  regular  forces,  as 
well  as  North  Vietnam  "fillers"  in  Viet  Cong 
guerrilla  tinits.  withdraw  from  South  Viet- 
nam, we  would  undertake  simultaneous 
withdrawal  of  the  bulk  of  our  remaining 
forces. 

2.  The  small  United  States  forces  left  In 
Vietnam  would  be  confined  to  fixed  installa- 
tions .as  long  as  North  Vietnam  carries  out  its 
commitment. 

3.  As  the  National  Liberation  Front  ceases 
guerrilla  operations  and  agrees  to  abide  by 
the  democratic  process,  it  will  be  guaranteed 
participation  in  the  political  life  of  the  coun- 
try. 

4.  An  enlarged  international  peace-keep- 
ing force  would  gradually  be  introduced  into 
the  populated  are.os.  to  monitor  the  with- 
drawal of  forces  as  defined  above,  the  ef- 
fecting of  local  cease-Hres.  and  the  guaran- 
teeing of  free  political  activities. 

During  the  third  stage: 

1.  Free  elections  would  take  place  in  Viet- 
nam supervised  by  observers  from  the  inter- 
national force  trained  for  this  function. 

2.  TTie  United  States  would  withdraw  iu 
EiTiall  remaining  forces. 

3.  The  international  peace-keeping  force 
would  remain. 

During  the  fourth  iind  final  stage: 

1.  The  two  parts  of  Vietnam  would  decide 
whether  to  unite  or  remain  separate  by  di- 
rect negotiations. 

2.  Following  thi<;.  the  international  peace- 
keeping force  would  be  withdrawn. 

ITiis  fotir-stage  plan  should  be  put  for- 
ward after  full  consultation  with  the  gov- 
ernments of  South  V'ietnam  and  our  other 
allies.  Its  guarantees  and  international 
supervisions  should  be  worked  out  by  an  in- 
ternational conlerence  of  all  interested  na- 
tions— perhaps  the  Geneva  Conference 
Group  of  1954.  And  the  United  Nations 
should  be  asked  to  aid.  wherever  practicable, 
in  expediting  details  and  communications. 

rv 
Such  a  plan  for  peace  would  directly  and 
immediately    serve    our    stated     goals    and 
national  interest. 
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It  would  dispel  any  uncertainty  about  our 
Intentions  that  might  now  contribute  to 
deadlock  In  the  negotiations — thviB  qulclcen- 
Ing  chances  for  a  political  settlement. 

It  wo»ild  achieve  our  purpose  of  enabling 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  determine 
their  own  fate  without  out-side  interference 
and  through  free  elections. 

It  would  introduce  an  international  pres- 
ence of  concerned  neutral  countries  to 
supervise  compliance,  and  so  minimize  any 
dangers  of  futvire  unilateral  intervention. 

It  would  enlist  the  self-interest  of  all  na- 
tions directly  concerned  to  sustain  the 
agreement,  for  tliese  nations,  which  have 
learned  the  dangers  of  war  m  Southeast  Asia 
to  world  peace. 

It  would  both  avoid   the  disastrous  con- 
sequences of  our  unilateral  withdrawal  and 
lead  to  tile  end  of  this  tragic  war 
V 

We  must  face  one  final,  obvious  question: 
What  should  we  do  if  North  Vietnam  rejects 
such  a  program?  It  is  true  that  any  plan, 
however  reasonable,  might  now  be  scorned. 
W«  caa  only  lest  Hanoi '.s  good  faith,  not 
guarantee.lt. 

Tlie  answer  is:  Whatever  Hanoi's  response, 
we  can  and  should  cliange  our  oiiti  Vietnam 
strategy.  For  the  Admnustratlons  policy 
wliich  has  Americanized  the  v/ar  and  has 
lacked  a  deflniable  goal  has  convinced 
Hanoi  that  time  is  on  its  side.  Therefiire.  we 
can  and  should  move  toward  de-American- 
ii^ing  the  war.  This  would  not  only  reduce 
our  casualties,  it  would  alio  speed  the  more 
vigorous  assertions  of  responsibility  Ijy  the 
South  Vietnamese — the  development  most 
likely  to  convince  Hanoi  that  it  laniiot  win 
its  objectives  by  force. 

We  can  work  to  this  specific  end  with  tlie 
following  measures: 

1.  American  forces  should  be  deployed 
where  they  will  do  the  most  good  at  the 
least  cost.  Mo.st  American  casualties  liave 
been  incurred  in  'search  and  destroy"  op- 
erations and  in  sUiiic  frontier  defense.  Nine- 
ty percent  of  tlie  population  lives  in  sixty 
percent  of  :he  territory.  Our  troops  should 
be  moved   to   protect   this   area. 

2.  The  Army  of  South  Vietnamese  forces 
should  be  i,'iven  increasing  responsibilities 
and  adequate  equipment  and  training.  To- 
day. Uie  Army  of  Vietnam  is  still  largely 
equipped  with  World  War  II  weapons.  It  has 
only  ten  percent  of  the  artillery  and  air- 
power  to  equivalent  U.S.  units.  This  must 
be  remedied  immediately. 

3.  As  the  Army  of  Vietnam  is  re-equipped 
and  gains  in  strengtli.  American  forces  can 
be  withdrawn  for  tlie  period  of  a  year  at  a 
regular  rate  on  the  order  of  10.000  a  month — 
provided  North  Vietnam  does  not  increase 
its  rate  of  inflUratlon.  After  this  time,  a 
reassessment  would  be   necessary. 

4.  As  much  as  one  half  of  the  swollen 
American  civilian  staffs  engaged  in  the  pac- 
ification program  seem  dispensible.  These 
staffs  suffocate  In  the  Vietnamese  sense  of 
responsibility  by  gearing  programs  to  an 
American  scale.  American  staffing  procedures 
and  American  preferences.  They  catise  re- 
sentment without  enabling  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  to  reliate  itself  more 
closely  to  its  people. 

5.  We  should  advocate  ijnore  vigorously 
than  ever  a  broadening  of  the  base  of  the 
political  life  of  South  Vietnaan  including  the 
widest  possible  grouping  of  ,Tion-Communist 
political  forces.  For  this  is  t}ie  essential  pre- 
requisite for  shifting  from  military  to  po- 
litical competition  with  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front.  I 

6.  We  should  reiterate — despite  any  initial 
rejection  of  such  a  plan  by  Ipanoi— our  com- 
mitment to  it  as  a  true  an^  honorable  path 
to  peace. 

VI 

I  herewith  pledge  that,  a^j  President.  I  will 
carry  out  this  plan  and  thwe  actions. 

I  also  pledge  that  we  wijjl   not  again  find 
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ourselves  with  a  commitment  looking  for  a 
Justification. 

I  pledge  that  we  will  support  our  allies, 
but  not  substitute  for  them. 

I  pledge  that  we  will  carefully  allocate  our 
resources  according  to  well-defined  priorities. 

I  pledge  that  we  will  face  our  future  chal- 
lenges by  trusting  our  people.  We  will  tell 
them  the  whole  truth  aixi  the  whole  risk. 

I  pledge  that  finally.  I  will  work  with  all 
my  strength  for  peace  and  Justice  not  only  in 
Asia,  but  for  all  nations  I'.nd  peoples  of  the 
world 


July  16,  1968 


DEATH  BY  ANARCHY  OR  PEACEFUL 
CHANGE  BY  LAW 


REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER.  JR. 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16.  1968 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speakei",  every 
Member  of  the  Congi  cs.s  should  read  this 
outstanding  tiibute  to  our  great  men 
in  blue  in  an  address  delivered  on  the 
occasion  of  the  memorial  sei-vices  for 
members  of  the  Suffolk  County  Police 
Department  who  have  died  in  the  line 
of  duty,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  A.  Wisbauer, 
Jr.,  S.T.B.,  Episcopal  priest  chaplain  of 
the  SulTolk  County  Patrolmen's  Benev- 
olent Association,  and  the  Suffolk  County 
Police  Confeience: 

Df\tii   dy  .^NA^clIY  OR  Pfacfftl  Chance  by 
Law':' 

Deputy  County  Executive  Meade.  Police 
Commi.'ssioner  Barry.  President  Finn,  guests, 
and  members  of  the  Suffolk  County  Police 
Department.  The  violent  death  of  a  peace 
olticer  in  tlie  line  of  duty  is  a  symbol  of  the 
frightening  contradictions  all  Americans 
fear  will  destroy  our  nation.  For  the  peace 
officer  is  a  living  sign  of  what  a  nation  re- 
quires to  preserve  its  life.  He  represents  the 
preservation  of  order  among  men.  He  is  a 
sign  of  what  men  have  discovered  to  be  the 
t>est  way  to  maintain  order,  and  that  is  by 
the  enforcement  of  law.  He  represents  the 
guardian  interest  of  law  makers  and  gov- 
ernment executives  who  wish  to  maintain 
the  peaceful  intercourse  of  free  men  lU  a 
united  society  that  is  all  for  one  and  one 
for  all. 

When  a  peace  officer  dies  in  the  line  of 
duty  in  violent  attack,  the  lives  of  our  na- 
tion's families  are  in  jeopardy.  The  soul  of 
a  nation  is  in  its  law  under  God,  and  the 
body  of  that  law  is  in  its  outward  sign, 
the  police  officer.  As  when  a  body  dies,  the 
soul  is  wrenched  apait  from  its  vehicle  of 
performance,  so  when  the  peace  officer  is 
killed,  the  law  loses  its  vehicle  of  perform- 
ance. 

Now.  men  and  women  shrink  from  cancer 
because  in  its  nucleus,  it  is  disorderly  in 
growth,  and  does  not  bring  natural,  easy 
change,  but  chaotic  and  violent  death.  The 
chaos  of  cancer  is  a  contradiction  to  the 
gentle  change  and  normal  death  that  age 
brings  which  in  itself  is  like  democratic 
change,  slow  and  natural.  Likewise,  the  at- 
tack on  the  peace  officer  is  like  cancer  attack- 
ing a  healthy  body.  The  attack  upon  the 
symlx)l  of  law  and  order  is  a  frightening 
contradiction  of  what  we  know  we  need  to 
remain  a  nation  united  during  peaceful 
change.  The  attack  upon  the  officer  of  the 
law  brings  not  a  democratic  change  in  a 
society,  but  chaos  and  violent  death  to  po- 
lice first,  and  to  nation  second.  A  nation, 
like  a  human  body,  cannot  withstand  the 
chaotic   attack   on   the   symbol   of   law   and 


order  and  remain  a  society  that  Is  all  for  one 

and  one  for  all. 

And  although  Americans  usually  dislike 
change.  America  is  not  afraid  of  change.  We 
do  resist  change  by  many  means:  we  picket, 
lobby,  editorialize  in  our  news  media,  peace- 
fully demonstrate,  and  if  we  are  politicians 
we  verbalize  .  .  .  but  we  are  not  a  nation  that 
is  afraid  of  change.  The  proof  of  that  is  when 
all  our  efforts  have  been  exerted  to  prevent 
what  we  do  not  want  .  .  we  retire  from  the 
battle  field  and  try  to  talk  ourselves  into 
getting  used  to  accepting  what  we  opposed 
by  reason  or  prejudice  or  emotion.  So  it  is 
not  change,  like  a  normal  death  that  Ameri- 
cans fr.ir.  We  fear  the  contradictions  about 
us.  the  cancers  of  chaos  that  are  growing  in 
the  n.ime  of  what  a  changing  America  Justly 
nepds.  but  by  their  methods  will  destroy 
Amerlc.i 

Two  exrimples  come  to  mind:  First  SNCC. 
or  The  Student  Non-Violent  Coorc'inatlng 
Committee.  Here  is  an  organization  that  is 
largely  non-student  in  makeup.  It  is  largely 
vi,.lem  In  the  methods  it  uses  to  bring  about 
the  Amprlc:in  dream  of  racial  equality  .  .  . 
;ir.d  It  dops  not  coordinate  the  factors  of 
that  dream,  it  destroys  that  dream  replacing 
it  with  a  nightmare  of  violence.  Stokely 
C;irmichael  and  H.  Rap  Brown  are  the  dema- 
gogues who  play  upon  the  pain  of  .i  people 
who  have  too  long  .suffered  the  unjust  loss 
of  opportunities  the  rest  of  tis  have  enjoyed. 
It  is  the  startling  contrast  of  what  these 
men  stand  for  and  the  methods  they  advo- 
cate, with  words  "Student  .  .  .  Non-vio- 
lent .  .  .  Coordinating  .  .  .  Committee"  that 
shocks  us.  And  anarchy  is  color  blind,  be- 
cause a  second  example  is  the  white  domi- 
nated organization  called  Students  For  a 
Democratic  Society.  Tlielr  escapades  on  Co- 
lumbia University's  campus  Is  a  study  In 
contrast.  A  Democratic  Society,  campus  or 
civil,  does  not  bring  change  to  a  peaceful, 
stubborn  administration  by  mob  rule,  pil- 
laging, and  the  forceful  containment  of  the 
officials  in  that  very  society  with  which  they 
dls.igree. 

Now  what  is  it  that  lies  beneath  the  sur- 
{i.ce  or  the  criminal  who  assaults  and  kills 
a  peace  officer?  What  is  the  premise  of  a  stu- 
dent organization  that  assaults  faculty  mem- 
bers, or  objects  to  the  police  department 
enforcing  the  law  against  the  sale  and  posses- 
sion of  luircotlcs  on  its  campus';'  The  political 
profile  of  anarchists  from  Marx,  to  Trotsky, 
Hitler  to  Castro,  Carmlchael  and  H.  Rap 
Brown.  Che  Guevara  to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  is 
all  of  one  shape:  these  persons  and  their  de- 
fenders believe  that  they  possess  a  status  in 
their  particular  pursuits  which  make  them 
immune,  no  not  immune,  but  apart  from  the 
society  of  law  and  order,  above  the  obligation 
to  maintain  the  peaceful  intercourse  of  men 
in  a  united  .society. 

So  what  America  fears  Is  not  change  but 
the  cancer  of  anarchy,  violent  change, 
brought  about  by  an  increasing  number  of 
groups  who  consider  themselves  within  the 
sanctuary  of  the  untouchables.  Our  nation 
Is  gradually  becoming  a  society  of  exclusive 
groups,  little  islands  unto  themselves,  and  in 
opposition  to  nil  orderly  change. 

The  second  frightening  contradiction 
Americans  fear  will  destroy  our  nation  is  the 
often  spineless  silence  of  many  politicians 
whose  lust  for  votes  either  softens  their 
vot-^es  to  a  whisper  in  the  face  of  lawlessness, 
or  who  give  vocal  support  to  those  who  at- 
tack law  enforcement  bodies,  thereby  fright- 
ening the  law  abiding  public  by  the  soft 
treatment  shown  to  criminals  in  Penal  Code 
Revlb'ons.  The  essence  of  the  word  politician, 
is  politics,  from  the  Greek  word  Polis  which 
refers  to  a  city  and  its  inhabitants.  The 
frightening  contradiction  before  Americans 
in  their  fear  for  their  nation's  health  is  that 
politicians,  who  are  to  consider  the  welfare 
of  the  inhabitants  of  their  district,  are  often 
afraid  to  slam  down  their  hands  and  say. 
•'That's  enough."  and  return  to  the  police 
officer,  and  the  District  Attorney  the  immu- 
nity from  attack  on  prudent  methods  needed 
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to  {H-osecute  crime  and  the  apprehension  of 
its  perpetrators.  Peace  officers  do  not  need 
words  of  encouragement  from  politicians — 
they  need  new  laws! 

So  this  morning  we  are  not  merely  com- 
mending to  God  the  souls  of  these  peace 
t>fticers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty,  which  in 
fact  need  not  be  done  before  a  merciful  God 
whose  law  they  defended  .  .  .  nor  are  we 
only  thanking  God  for  their  courageous  ex- 
amples by  which  others  may  learn  to  ap- 
proach their  Job.  We  are  here  also  because 
we  are  alive  to  the  fact  that  more  and  more 
of  our  men  on  this  job  dally  face  increased 
possibilities  of  violent  death  by  assault  from 
itnarchistfi  who  are  gaining  greater  protec- 
tion from  the  law  each  day.  With  this  pros- 
pect before  us.  fewer  men  will  be  willing  to 
join  the  department  knowing  that  the  police 
officer  is  no  longer  considered  by  many  gov- 
ernment executives  to  be  a  positive  force. 
For  we  now  have  come  to  this  .  .  .  this  great- 
est contradiction  of  all:  we  now  have  peace 
officers  on  the  defensive  who  must  justify 
their  efforU  against  an  armed  criminal 
trapped  in  the  act  .  .  .  who  must  Justify 
their  presence  in  society  as  if  they  were 
interlopers  and  invaders  among  self  right- 
eous, untouchable  groups  .  .  .  all  this  is  the 
new  picture  politicians  are  asking  us  'to 
buy"  when  they  vote  down  the  legislation 
that  would  strengthen  the  peace  officer. 

May  God  protect  us  from  the  final  dis- 
solution of  police  efforts  by  the  constant 
hammering  away  at  police  efficiency  and 
morale. 


THE  TAX  BILL  WITHOUT  EXPENDI- 
TURE RESTRAINT 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOl'RI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16.  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
practice  to  prepare  a  mimeographed  let- 
ter to  my  constituents  whenever  the 
volume  of  mail  on  a  particular  issue  re- 
quires it.  This  allows  me  to  reply  to  each 
of  my  constituents  in  the  necessary  depth 
and  detail. 

The  tax  bill,  recently  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President,  is 
an  issue  which  has  both  engendered 
much  correspondence  and  requires  full 
discussion. 

I  am  placing  in  the  Congressional 
Record  today  the  mimeographed  letter 
which  I  sent  out  to  my  constituents  on 
this  issue.  I  am  making  this  a  matter  of 
public  record,  because,  as  one  who  has 
stressed  the  need  for  fiscal  reform  for 
many  years,  I  feel  a  full  and  public  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  for  my  opposition  to 
the  President's  tax  bill — which  was  pre- 
sented under  the  name  of  fiscal  reform — 
should  be  available  to  all  who  may  be  in- 
terested in  examining  it.  It  is  my  hope 
that  members  of  the  financial  community 
and  news  media  personnel  specializing  in 
economic  affairs  will  give  it  their  atten- 
tion, as  I  feel  that  the  key  to  our  needed 
fi."?cal  reform— expenditure  restraint,  and 
not  a  tax  increase — has  not  been  fully 
comprehended  by  these  people. 

My  letter  follows: 

Congress  op  the  Uxitfd  States. 

House  of  Reprfsfntatives. 

Washington.  DC. 

Thank  you  for  your  recent  letter  con- 
cerning federal  taxes  and  expenditure  f)oltcy. 
Since  writing  a  lengthy  letter  setting  forth 
the  details  of  my  views  on  this  serious  matter 
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the  Congress  has  nt/w  passed,  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  signed,  what  is  termed  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968.  As  you 
may  imagine.  I  have  received  a  voUiminous 
mail  on  this  important  subject  and,  again  in 
order  to  be  able  to  reply  in  detail.  I  am  re- 
sorting to  this  mimeographed  form  letter  If 
after  reading  it  you  have  further  questions 
and  comment.s.  piease  write  further  and  I  can 
assure  you  will  receive  an  individual  response 
dipcu.ising  these  added  points. 

As  one  who  lias  been  trying  to  stress  the 
need  lor  basic  fiscal  reform  by  the  federal 
government  lor  years,  you  might  well  wonder 
why  I  voted  against  this  bill  and  took  the 
floor  cjf  the  House  to  oppose  it  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  as  two  years  ago  in  my  capacity 
as  the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  I  pointed  out  that 
even  after  a  large  cut  in  federal  spending 
levels  it  regrettably  would  probably  be  neces- 
sary to  ask  the  people  to  pay  more  taxes  for 
a  while  in  order  to  correct  the  fiscal  imbal- 
ance which  has  cumulated  and  been  allowed 
to  get  badly  out  of  <  ontrol. 

However,  the  key  to  fiscal  reform  lies  not 
in  increasing  the  lederal  tax  rates  which  are 
still  too  high  but  in  cutting  back  expenditure 
levels.  An  increase  in  tax  rates  can  only  be 
considered  as  temporary  and  supplemental  to 
reducing  expenditure  levels  at  best,  and  then 
only  after  expenditure  levels  have  been 
scheduled  for  reduction  with  reference  to  the 
specific  cuts  to  be  made.  It  is  possible  that  a 
tax  rate  increase  can  produce  less  not  more 
revenues  if  it  contributes  to  an  economic 
slowdown  which  reduces  the  tax  base.  Cer- 
tainly what  programs  are  cut  back  and  what 
programs  are  permitted  to  move  ahead  at  the 
same  or  at  increased  expenditure  levels  makes 
a  considerable  difference  economically,  par- 
ticularly in  combatting  inflation. 

Clearly  the  Johnson  Administration  at  the 
most  wanted  increased  tax  revenues  to  pay 
for  its  increasing  expenditures.  It  was  op- 
posed to  cutting  back  expenditures  in  any 
sense.  In  actuality  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion wanted  to  pay  for  the  increasing  ex- 
penditures through  increased  deficits  and 
adding  to  the  federal  debt  and  only  re- 
luctantly iisked  for  increased  taxes  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  pressures  of  the  monetary  au- 
thorities and  the  international  banking  com- 
munity. Note  the  way  in  which  the  Admin- 
i.stralion  continued  to  drag  its  feet  in  ac- 
tually asking  Congress  for  the  tax  rate  in- 
crease. The  last  thing  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration wanted  to  do  was  cut  expenditure 
levels  and  it  l;new  the  Congress  would  insist 
on  this  as  a  price  for  any  tax  rate  increase. 
It  is  important  to  realize  that  the  Johnson 
Administration  dragged  its  feet  long  enough 
in  iisking  for  a  tax  rate  increase  so  that 
fiscal  year  1968  came  and  went  so  that  no 
expenditure  cuts  were  applied  to  this  fiscal 
year.  It  is  also  important  to  stress  that  the 
$6  billion  expenditure  cut  so  widely  pub- 
licized is  not  a  cut  from  the  expenditure 
levels  of  fiscal  1968  but  a  lowering  of  the 
greatly  increased  level  of  spending  for  fiscal 
1969  implicit  in  the  President's  January 
1968  budget  message.  The  $6  billion  cut  was 
not  from  the  $135  billion  level  the  President 
set  for  fiscal  1968  in  his  January  1967  budget 
message,  but  from  the  $186.1  billion  expendi- 
ture level  set  for  fiscal  1969  in  his  January 
1968  budget  message. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  in  its 
March  1967  Annual  Report  on  the  President's 
budget  message  for  fiscal  1968  and  on  the 
President's  1967  Economic  Report  unani- 
mously recommended  that  the  expenditure 
level  of  J135  billion  be  cut  by  $6  billion  to 
S130  billion  ...  if  we  were  to  avoid  the 
damages  which  would  result  from  continued 
inflation  and  rising  high  interest  rates.  The 
Joint  Economic  Committee  also  pointed  out 
that  the  deficit  would  be  closer  to  $30  billion 
for  fiscal  19C8  than  the  tS  billion  deficit  set 
out  in  the  President's  budget.  (Fiscal  year 
1968  ended  this  June  30  :  nd  the  deficit  Is  over 
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*25  billion.)  The  Democrats  on  the  commit- 
tee suggested  that  a  tax  rate  increase  on 
top  of  a  $5  billion  expenditure  cut  would 
slow  down  the  economy  and  therefore  would 
do  more  damage  than  good.  The  Republicans 
.suggested  that  the  *5  billion  expenditure 
level  cut  was  loo  little  to  stop  inflation  and 
higher  interest  rates  and  that  even  with  a 
somewhat  prenter  cut  a  tax  rate  increase 
could  be  absorbed  temporarily  and  would 
|)robably  be  necessary  if  we  were  to  stop  the 
forces  of  inflation. 

rhrOiighout  calendar  year  1967  the  John- 
son Adnuiiihtraiion,  ignoring  this  advice,  in- 
n-t-ased  its  spending  beyond  the  large  in- 
creases tet  in  its  own  budget  messages.  For 
llie  lact  half  of  fiscal  1967,  namely  January 
through  June  1967  it  increased  spending 
level  to  S.126.7  billion  by  $13.9  billion  over 
lis  uriginal  expenditure  estimates.  It  con- 
tinued this  raie  of  increase  for  the  first  six 
inontlis  of  fiscal  1968  (namely  the  months 
of  July  through  December  1967).  Par  from 
accepting  the  bipartisan  advice  of  the  con- 
{;resslonal  economic  committee,  the  Johnson 
Administration  did  the  opposite  and  without 
any  reference  to  the  Congress  increased  its 
spending  levels  beyond  the  already  large  in- 
creases projected  in  the  budget.  Furthermore, 
not  until  August  1967  did  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration do  anything  about  pushing  for 
a  lax  rate  increase  bill  even  though  the 
President  had  included  the  anticipated  rev- 
enue increase  in  his  budget  figures.  This 
establisiied  tlie  point  I  have  made  that  the 
Johnson  Administration  really  preferred 
financing  its  increased  spending  by  increased 
debt  rather  than  increased  taxes. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  held  pub- 
lic hearings  and  held  continuous  executive 
sessions  on  the  Administration's  belated  re- 
quest for  lax  increases  during  the  months 
cf  September  and  October  1967.  Many  emi- 
nent economist*  and  business  men  testified 
along  with  the  Johnson  Administration  eco- 
nomic and  fiscal  authorities.  With  very  few 
exceptions  the  expert  witnesses  outside  of 
government  iujvised  that  cuts  in  expendi- 
ture levels  were  necessary  ( and  they  were 
talking  about  both  the  current  fiscal  year 
1968  and  the  next  fiscal  year  1969 »  if  fiscal 
policy  was  to  be  effective  in  dampening  the 
forces  of  inflation.  Almost  all  argued  that 
even  with  expenditure  cuts  some  tax  rate 
increases  to  provide  more  revenue  would  also 
be  necessary.  There  was  considerable  dis- 
agreement iunong  the  experts  as  to  what  the 
mix  of  expenditure  cuts  and  tax  rate  in- 
creases should  be.  Regrettably  none  of  the 
wttnesEes  were  prepared  to  discuss  where  ex- 
penditure cuts  thould  be  made,  even  though 
they  all  agreed  that  it  made  a  considerable 
economic  difference  what  programs  were  to 
be  cut  b.-.ck  to  effectuate  the  expenditure 
level  cuts.  Seven  out  of  the  eight  expert 
economists  agreed  that  $1  billion  cut  in  ex- 
penditures had  a  oonsiderably  greater  im- 
pact on  dampening  the  forces  of  inflation 
than  did  5-1  billion  increase  in  revenues  and 
there  always  remained  the  question  of 
whether  increasing  tax  rates  would  actually 
bring  about  increased  revenues.  Some  econ- 
omists apieeing  with  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills 
were  concerned  lest  a  tax  rate  increase  slow 
down  the  economy  and  thus  end  up  i;i  less 
revenue  Although  I  did  not  agree  with  these 
economists  their  point  of  view  was  based 
upon  considerable  logic,  if  the  economic  pic- 
ture was  its  some  economic  indicators  they 
pointed  to  suggested. 

However,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
adjourned  these  hearings  because  the  John- 
son Administration  refused  to  even  discuss 
where  even  minimal  expenditure  cuts  could 
be  made  The  Administration  spKJkesmen  in- 
."'irted  that  they  had  presented  a  tight  budget 
and  the  only  way  they  could  cut  was  to  ap- 
ply a  meat  ax  across  the  board  cut.  They 
refused  to  enter  into  a  discussion  to  estab- 
lish priorities  between  programs.  Of  course, 
the  only  intelligent  way  to  cut  expenditures 
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Is  by  establishing  priority 
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The  deficit  for  fiscal  yenr;'l969  was  set  in 
the  budget  message  at  the  Unrealistic  figure 
of  $8  billion.  However,  thij  deficit  for  the 
administrative  budget  .  .  .  ^rti'ch  reflects  the 
amount  of  money  that  mustpe  borrowed  and 
hence  become  part  of  the  Jjederal  debt  was 
$H  billion.  Again  It  becajme  quite  clear 
that  this  was  a  gross  undettestlmate  similar 
to  the  underestimated  defit^t  projected  for 
fiscal  1968  which  as  we  n<»w  know  turned 
out  to  be  $25  billion  Insteakl  of  $8  1  billion. 
Secretary  of  Treasury  FowDer  In  testifying 
before  the  House-Senate  Conference  on  the 
tax  expenditure  cut  leglslatlffn  in  May  stated 
that  the  deficit  for  fiscal  ye»r  1969  would  be 
around  $31  bUllon  If  the  tax-expenditure 
package  were  not  enacted  Intio  law.  Even  with 
this  enactment  into  law  It  Is  clear  that  the 
deficit  win  be  closer  to  $20  billion  than  to 
$8  billion  given  in  the  budget  message.  Again 
we  see  the  evidence  of  the  teal  fiscal  policy 
being  pursued  by  the  Administration — 
namely  to  Increase  expendlt^ires  and  finance 
the  Increase  essentially  by  deficits  not  taxes. 

Again  the  Johnson  Adaiinistratlon  de- 
layed through  the  early  mOntlis  of  1968  In 
sending  up  a  tax  increase  laessage.  Further- 
more, it  failed  to  respond  to  the  standing 
Invitation  of  the  Ways  and  !Means  Commit- 
tee to  discuss  expenditure  auts  in  the  con- 
text both  of  establishing  priority  between 
programs  and  lowering  thf  total  level  of 
spending.  Of  course  the  Adttilnlstratlon  had 
given  Its  answer  to  everjione  who  cared 
enough  to  read,  to  the  \flltays  and  Means 
Committee  request  of  last  October  to  come 
In  with  a  budget  revised  t<9  lower  spending 
levels.  The  January  1968  billdget  message  to 
the  Congress  showed  Incfeases.  not  de- 
creases, in  toUil  spending  IflVels  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  and  for  theilnext  fiscal  year. 
$7  billion  increase  for  flsciik  year  1968  and 
a  $17  billion  Increase  for  fi^fcal  year  1969. 

The  Administration  In  Jittiuary  presented 
an  anemic  and  ambivalent  program  to  cut 
back  on  the  deficit  In  ln|ernatloiial  pay- 
ments. The  program  consisted  of  restricting 
private  expenditures  abroaifl  In  context  of 
increasing  government  speiwlng  abroad.  Al- 
though the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  said 
the  "Iceystone"  of  the  program  was  enacting 
the  tax  rate  increase  legisfction  no  elTorts 
were  made  to  push  for  It.  The  extension  of 
the  selected  excise  tax  rapes  scheduled  to 
be  lowered,  passed  the  Hou«e  of  Representa- 
tives  and   was   sent   to   the  Senate   without 
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the  Administration  doing  anything  to  push 
for  its  Income  tax  rate  Increases.  The  Ad- 
ministration was  well  aware  that  the  price 
being  demanded  by  the  Congre.ss  for  the  sur- 
tax was  reduction  In  expenditure  levels.  The 
Administration  reiterated  Its  previous  posi- 
tion that  lis  1968  budget  was  a  tight  budget 
and  that  the  1969  budget  was  also  a  tight 
budget.  Neither  budget  could  have  its  ex- 
penditure levels  reduced,  they  argued. 

The  Administration  continued  In  this  atti- 
tude When  the  U.S.  Senate  added  the  amend- 
ment to  the  excise  tax  bill  to  impose  the  sur- 
tax in  conjunction  with  a  $6  billion  cut  In 
expenditure  levels  from  the  $186.1  level,  the 
Administration  vigorously  opposed  it.  The 
Administration  continued  to  fight  this 
amendment  during  the  conference  sessions 
between  the  House  and  Senate.  It  even  op- 
posed a  $4  billion  cut.  The  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  luider  Presidential 
orders  refused  to  dl.scu.ss  establishing  priori- 
ties between  programs  in  order  to  reach 
agreement  on  any  cut  in  expenditures.  The 
Director  talked  only  in  terms  of  the  un- 
acceptable across  the  board  meat  ax  cut. 
Only  after  the  matter  at  long  last  came  be- 
fore the  House  Itself  for  approval  did  the 
President  publicly  state  that  he  would  accept 
the  $6  billion  expendlt\ire  level  cut.  But  this 
at  most  was  mere  Up  service.  At  the  same 
time  his  cabinet  officers  were  busy  stirring 
up  special  interest  groups  in  the  general  pub- 
lic and  the  Congress  to  oppose  the  expendl- 
t\ire  cuts  by  falsely  suiting  that  veterans' 
programs,  education  and  welfare  measiues 
were  going  to  be  cut.  He  still  would  not  sit 
down  with  tlie  Congressional  leaders  to  con- 
sider where  eltlier  the  $4  or  a  $6  billion  cut 
would  be  made  on  a  line  Item  basis.  It  is  im- 
possible to  cut  expenditure  levels  without 
advance  planning  which  means  advance 
notice  of  where  these  cuts  are  to  be  made. 
The  House  det>ated  the  tax-expenditure  bill 
a  mere  four  days  before  the  new  fiscal  year 
began,  Uie  year  in  which  $6  billion  cuts  had 
to  be  made.  At  this  late  date  no  one  In  the 
Congress  or  the  Administration  could  say 
where  the  cuts  were  being  made.  This  was 
conclusive  evidence  to  anyone  who  cared  to 
look  for  the  truth  that  no  cuts  were  Indeed 
being  made.  At  most  the  cuts  could  only 
come  a  mouth  or  two  later.  And  only  six 
mouUis  of  this  fiscal  year  are  under  the 
Johnson  Administration.  The  last  six  months 
are  under  the  new  President  to  be  elected  In 
November.  It  will  not  help  stem  present  in- 
flationary forces  In  July.  August,  September, 
October  and  November  by  cutting  next  Jan- 
uary and  February. 

I  reiterated  time  and  again  In  speeches  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  beginning  May  14,  that 
I  would  support  the  tax  increase  bill  If  the 
President  would  spell  out  where  the  line  Item 
cuts  would  be.  I  had  two  purposes  In  mind. 
1.  To  be  certain  that  these  cuts  were  really 
being  made.  2.  To  be  able  to  evaluate  the 
economic  effect  of  these  cuts.  I  repeat.  It 
makes  considerable  economic  as  well  as  social 
difference  .  .  .  not  to  mention  political  dif- 
ference .  .  .  where  the  cuts  are  made.  Cer- 
tainly the  economic  factors  must  be  weighed 
If  we  are  to  do  the  Job  of  stemming  inflation. 
Regrettably  I  did  not  receive  support  in  this 
position  from  either  the  financial  community 
or   the   leadership   of   the   Republican   Party. 

To  this  date  the  President  has  not  spelled 
exit  ...  or  consulted  with  the  leaders  of  Con- 
gress of  where  the  $6  billion  cut  Is  to  be 
made.  Wc  are  now  well  into  the  new  fiscal 
year  and  no  lowering  of  expenditure  levels 
have  come  about.  As  a  matter  of  fact  on 
June  25,  a  White  House  spokesman  was 
quoted  by  the  United  Press  as  saying  that 
the  President  could  not  begin  cutting  "for 
months".  It  was  stated  that  he  could  not 
begin  to  cut  until  the  Congress  had  finished 
ptissing  the  appropriation  bills.  If  further 
proof  was  needed  that  the  President  had  no 
intention  of  cutting  the  expenditure  levels 
during  the  remaining  6  months  of  his  term 
of  office  this  should  supply  It.  However,  there 
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is  even  more  concrete  evidence  that  the 
President  has  been  playing  fiscal  charades 
with  the  Congress  and  the  country.  While  all 
of  this  discussion  was  going  on  the  Presi- 
dent has  revised  his  estimates  of  expendi- 
ture levels  for  the  current  fiscal  year  up- 
ward from  $186  1  billion  to  $1888  billion 
almost  a  $3  billion  Increase  .  .  .  not  a  $6  bil- 
lion decrease 

Now  the  tax  rate  Increase  had  become 
somewhat  important  to  the  Presidents  abil- 
ity to  continue  at  this  increased  spending 
level.  Mr.  Mills,  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  stated  during  debate  on 
the  surtax  expenditure  package  in  response 
to  my  argument  that  the  President  wotild 
not  abide  by  the  expenditure  cut  of  $6  bil- 
lion that  the  debt  celling  law  would  pre- 
vent him  from  spending  at  a  level  of  $186.1. 
He  could  not  increase  deficit  financing  that 
much,  nut  the  crunch  of  the  debt  celling 
doesn't  have  its  full  Impact  until  Decem- 
ber 15th  ,  .  the  low  point  of  revenue  collec- 
tions for  the  federal  government  .  .  .  well 
after  the  November  elections.  F^lrthermore. 
as  Mr.  Mills  or  any  student  of  the  debt  ceil- 
ing legislation  knows,  there  are  many 
cushions  that  have  been  placed  in  setting 
the  celling  to  permit  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  have  flexibility  In  managing  the 
federal  debt.  These  cushions  can  be  tised  im- 
properly to  allow  for  Increased  spending 
levels  Instead  of  for  their  designed  pur- 
poses of  efficient  debt  management.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Fowler  In  many  collo- 
quies with  me  over  a  period  of  years  In  con- 
sidering debt  celling  legislation  has  made 
it  clear  that  he  would  not  resist  the  im- 
proper use  of  these  cushions.  Furthermore, 
federal  capital  assets  can  be  sold  off  to  de- 
feat the  discipline  of  the  federal  debt  cell- 
ing. 

Whatever  argument  Mr.  Mills  might  have 
had  for  saying  that  the  present  debt  limit 
woxild  force  the  President  to  abide  by  the  $6 
billion  ctit  It  certainly  was  a  more  compelling 
argument  to  not  give  the  President  more  tax 
reventies  until  he  was  firmly  lied  down  in 
cxjtting  his  expendltxire  levels.  If  the  debt 
ceiling  will  serve  as  a  discipline  even  with  the 
several  billions  of  revenue  collected  before 
December  15  from  the  surtax,  how  much 
more  of  a  discipline  would  It  be  If  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  have  these  additional  billions 
in  revenue?  Mr.  Mills  and  the  Congress  by 
voting  lor  the  surtax  without  firm  commit- 
ments to  cut  expenditures  have  let  the  Presi- 
dent off  the  hook  In  cutting  expendltiu-es 
during  his  final  months  in  office.  The  forces 
of  Inflation  will  be  fed  not  diminished  in 
the  next  lew  months  as  a  result  of  this 
action. 

Cutting  expenditure  levels  immediately  is 
the  one  effective  way  of  dampening  the  forces 
of  inflation.  The  Johnson  Administration  has 
chosen  not  to  take  this  course  and  success- 
fully resisted  all  efforts  to  force  It  to  do  so. 
The  course  It  is  taking  Is  to  spend  the  addi- 
tional Revenues  taken  from  the  people  which 
win  merely  continue  the  high  level  of  utilized 
purchasing  jx)wer  In  the  society.  We  have 
merely  transferred  the  decision  of  how  to 
spend  the  money  from  the  private  sector  to 
the  governmental  sector.  It  Is  the  over- 
spending of  the  federal  goverrunental  sector 
that  has  put  us  In  the  fiscal  bind  in  which  we 
find  ourselves,  not  the  private  sector.  Gov- 
ernment spending  by  Its  very  nature  Is  more 
inflationary,  less  disciplined  and  I  would 
argue  more  poorly  designed  to  solve  the  social 
problems  of  our  society  than  private  spend- 
ing disciplined  as  It  is  by  both  the  market 
place  and  the  {xjlltlcal  process. 

In  my  previous  letter  I  listed  some  $17 
billion  of  expenditure  cuts  we  could  make 
without  touching  the  war  in  Vietnam  or  the 
war  on  poverty  ...  or  the  fields  of  health, 
education,  and  welfare.  Certainly  we  would 
not  need  to  touch  veterans"  pensions,  school 
lunch  programs,  or  head-start  or  social  secu- 
rity, as  the  Administration  has  alleged  in  a 
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demagogic  and  Irresponsible  fashion.  I  begin 
my  suggested  expenditure  cuts  with  t^hoee 
that  have  a  double-barrelled  effect:  1)  cut- 
ting back  our  troops  in  Europe  ...  a  $2  bil- 
lion saving:  2)  cutting  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams from  an  expenditure  level  of  axound 
$5  5  bllUon  to  a  level  of  $1.8  billion.  Moving 
over  to  the  domestic  area  I  suggest  cutting 
1  )  research  and  developing  which  has 
burgeoned  to  an  unrealistic  level  of  $17  bil- 
lion In  a  very  few  years,  to  $14  billion;  2) 
cutting  public  works  from  a  $5  billion  level  to 
a  $2  trillion  level;  3)  cutting  the  6i>ace  pro- 
gram from  a  $4.8  billion  level  to  a  $3.5  bil- 
lion; 4)  switching  the  agriculture  programs 
from  those  of  government  restraint  and  reg- 
ulation, paying  farmers  for  not  producing  to 
programs  which  permit  them  to  get  Increased 
returns  through  the  market  place  for  pro- 
ducing, a  saving  of  $2  billion;  5)  holding  fed- 
eral employment  to  present  levels  saves  $1 
billion;  6)  all  of  this  will  save  $1  blUlon  in 
Interest  rates  on  the  federal  debt. 

Some  have  felt  that  the  President  has 
logic  on  his  side  when  he  says  he  cannot 
set  his  expenditure  levels  until  the  Congress 
finishes  its  appropriation  bills.  He  does  not. 
He  Is  using  the  little  understood  and  un- 
duly complicated  federal  appropriation  pro- 
cess to  deceive  the  people  and  the  Congress. 
The  Congress  does  not  set  expenditure  lev- 
els. Rightly,  the  power  to  set  expenditure 
levels  rests  in  the  President  subject  to  the 
Congressional  Judgment  on  financing  these 
expenditures  through  tax  revenues  or  In- 
creasing the  federal  debt.  If  the  federal  debt 
should  not  be  further  Increased  In  the  Con- 
gress' Judgment  then  it  rightly  may  say  to 
the  President  set  your  total  expenditure 
level  lower  ...  or  It  may  say  we  will  finance 
this   expenditure   level   by   Increasing   taxes. 

In  the  long  run.  over  a  period  of  many 
fiscal  years,  of  course.  Congress  effects  the 
spending  levels,  because  the  Congress  must 
give  to  the  President  the  power  to  spend  be- 
fore he  spends.  However,  the  congressional 
appropriation  process  of  giving  the  President 
the  power  to  spend  money  does  not  specify 
in  what  fiscal  year  that  power  to  spend  must 
be  exercised.  Indeed,  most  appropriation 
bills  contemplate  the  President  tising  the 
power  over  a  number  of  fiscal  years.  Tills 
new  fiscal  year  began  July  1  with  the  Presi- 
dent having  car'y-over  balances  of  power 
to  spend,  unutilized,  of  around  $222.3  bil- 
lion. To  these  carry-over  balances  will  be 
added  the  new  appropriations  passed  by  this 
Congress  which  ...  if  the  Congress  adheres 
to  the  President's  requests  .  .  and  it  essen- 
tially Is  .  .  .  win  amount  to  another  $200  bil- 
lion. In  other  words,  the  President  will  have 
a  pool  of  over  $400  billion  power  to  spend 
from  which  he  has  said  he  will  spend  only 
$186.1  .  .  .  now  $188.8  billion  in  the  current 
fiscal  year.  Note  how  without  any  refer- 
ence to  Congress  he  raised  his  spending 
level  estimate  a  couple  of  months  ago  by 
almost  S3  billion.  Last  year  without  any  ref- 
erence to  the  Congress  he  raised  it  by  $7 
billion.  The  year  before  by  $13.9  billion.  Ac- 
tually he  could  raise  it  $20  billion  or  lower  it 
$20  billion  .  .  .  and  more  .  .  .  without  any 
reference  to  the  Congress.  Furthermore, 
through  the  development  of  "supplemental" 
appropriation  bills  the  President  has  gotten 
around  the  constitutional  limitation  saying 
he  cannot  spend  money  unless  authorized 
by  law.  He  merely  spends  the  money  and 
then  has  Congress  retroactively  pass  the 
law  giving  him  the  power  to  do  so. 

President  Johnson  is  relying  on  the  general 
complexities  of  federal  financing  to  confuse 
both  the  people  and  regrettably  many  Con- 
gressmen by  this  false  statement  that  he 
does  not  have  the  power  to  set  .spending 
levels  and  that  he  must  wait  for  the  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  the  full  $200  billion 
additional  he  has  requested  In  new  appro- 
priations .  .  .  Congress  could  vote  $210  bil- 
lion or  $190  billion  In  the  15  appropriation 
bills   It   has  under   consideration   this   year. 
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Ten  billion  or  twenty  billion  one  way  or  the 
other  need  not  have  any  bearing  on  the  level 
of  spending  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  It  cer- 
tainly has  no  bearing  on  the  spending  level 
the  President  sets  for  the  next  four  crucial 
months  before  the  November  election. 

Now  I  think  it  Is  Important  to  answer  a 
few  other  false  arguments  that  are  con- 
stantly advanced  by  the  school  of  "New 
Economics"  which  has  set  our  current  fiscal 
policy  and  which  Is  bobbing  and  weaving  to 
avoid  being  forced  to  change  It  In  light  of 
the  serious  fiscal  problems  which  now  face 
our  nation  both  at  home  and  abroad.  For 
make  no  mistake  about  It,  the  Johnson 
Administration  has  not  abandoned  the  fiscal 
policy  of  the  New  Economists. 

Essentially  this  fiscal  policy  states  tliat 
federal  deficits  make  no  difference.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  to  keep  the  economy  mov- 
ing. Tlie  economy  is  kept  moving,  the  theory 
Is,  by  continuing  to  increase  total  purchasing 
power  In  the  society.  If  the  private  sector 
Is  not  sjjendlng  enough  to  keep  the  gross 
national  product  Increasing  (and  gross  na- 
tional product  does  measure  economic 
activity  .  .  .  not  wealth,  however.  I  hasten 
to  add)  then  the  federal  government  must 
spend  more  to  bring  about  this  Increased 
total  demand  In  the  society.  And  the  federal 
government  should  Increase  tills  total  de- 
mand by  deficit  financing  because  if  the 
Increased  spending  by  government  comes 
out  of  taxes  from  the  people  it  cuts  down 
on  their  spending.  However,  there  is  some 
advantage  from  financing  Increased  govern- 
ment spending  through  tax  Increases  even 
though  Increased  deficits  are  a  preferable 
way.  because  government  can  be  counted 
on  to  spend  the  money,  and  more  intel- 
ligently and  for  social  "good",  while  the  pri- 
vate sector  might  merely  Increase  Its  saving 
rate  or  spend  It  foolishly  on  "luxuries".  This 
economic  philosophy  Is  closely  allied  as  can 
be  seen  with  a  social  and  political  philosophy 
that  holds  that  government  spends  money 
more  wisely  than  the  private  sector  and 
therefore  It  Is  essential  to  concentrate  more 
spending  power  In  the  central  government 
and  cut  back  on  the  private  sector. 

It  Is  quite  clear  why  the  New  Economists 
fight  so  bitterly  any  efforts  to  force  the  fed- 
eral government  to  lower  its  total  expendi- 
ture levels  and  why  it  will  take  new  taxes,  if 
forced  to.  Instead  of  the  preferred  way  of  in- 
creasing the  debt  to  finance  the  increases.  It 
is  also  clear  why  spending  discipline  to  get 
the  most  for  the  dollars  spent  Is  relatively 
unimportant  under  this  political  economic 
theory.  The  important  thing  is  to  keep  the 
economy  heated  up.  Spend  foolishly  if  neces- 
sary but  by  all  means  spend. 

To  those  who  express  concern  about  the 
size  of  the  federal  debt  this  school  has  de- 
veloped a  number  of  different  sophisticated 
arguments,  each  one  of  which  has  a  clever 
appeal  but  upon  examination  is  specious.  1. 
Don't  worry  we  owe  the  debt  to  ourselves. 
Well,  this  isn't  quite  as  true  today  as  it  once 
was  because  increasingly  some  of  the  federal 
debt  is  being  held  by  foreigners.  Aside  from 
that,  however,  the  basic  point  with  its  full 
implication  is  revolutionary.  The  full  Impli- 
cation is  that  the  basic  economic  structure 
upon  which  our  system  of  civilization  is 
based  can  be  ignored  and  wiped  out.  Property 
laws  and  private  ownership  have  no  impor- 
tant economic  or  social  significance.  Various 
people,  business  and  non-profit  institutions 
own  the  federal  debt.  They  have  this  wealth 
set  aside  for  their  retirement,  for  educating 
their  children,  for  expanding  industry,  for 
research  and  development,  or  for  whatever. 
If  their  wealth  is  really  not  theirs,  but  "so- 
ciety's", '  oiu-s",  then  th°  historical  economic 
and  social  structure  of  our  society  is  wiped 
out.  In  its  place,  of  course,  comes  a  new 
structure  where  those  who  "direct"  the  so- 
ciety— those  who  contend  the  government 
should  make  the  decisions  of  how  we  spend 
money — now  allocate  our  resources.  Well,  I 
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have  a  great  respect  for  my  profession — 
government — but  beUeve  me  those  of  us  in 
government  liardly  have  the  knowledge  or 
the  wlsdcsn  to  make  the  right  decisions  for 
the  rest  of  society.  Tlie  market  place  is  the 
better  place  to  make  economic  decisions — 
Just  as  the  ballot  box  is  the  better  place  to 
make  political  decisions.  Both  place  their 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  the  human 
being  and  give  to  the  individuals,  equally 
and  collectively,  the  ultimate  power  of  de- 
cision making  in   the  society. 

A  second  argument  advanced  Is  that  we 
need  not  to  worry  about  the  size  of  the  fed- 
eral debt  because  It  Is  a  less  ratio  to  ^ross 
national  product  than  It  was  twenty  years 
tigo.  The  fallacy  of  this  argument  is  exposed 
by  asking  the  question,  is  the  ratio  of  20 
years  ago  a  proper  checkpoint?  SupfKjse  the 
ratio  20  years  ago  for  some  reason  or  other 
was  very  high  and  dangerous  and  we  are 
stni  far  from  what  should  be  our  optimum 
ratio?  Tlie  ratio  of  federal  debt  to  GNP  Is  a 
very  proper  and  Important  one  In  evaluat- 
ing whether  the  debt  Is  too  high  or  not. 
GNP  is  a  good  Indicator  of  the  size  of  our 
federal  tax  b.ose  Inasmuch  as  our  federal  taxes 
are  applied  to  economic  activity. 

As  has  been  stated.  GNP  is  a  good  measure 
of  economic  activity.  It  Is  Imptortant  to 
emphasize  that  the  federal  government  does 
not  rely  upon  taxing  wealth  for  very  much 
of  Its  revenue.  Local  governments  are  the 
ones  that  primarily  use  the  wealth  lax  for 
their  essential  revenues.  So  whether  the 
economic  activity  Is  creating  wealth  or  de- 
stroying weaJUi  .  .  .  .ts  Is  frequently  the  case 
In  time  of  war  .  .  .  does  not  matter  to  the 
federal  government  for  the  immediate  situa- 
tion. In  the  long  run  of  cotirse  if  we  are 
increasing  the  economic  activity  by  using 
up  wealth  .  .  .  and  Inflation  will  help  do 
this  ...  we  are  going  to  run  into  trouble. 
Tills  is  exactly  the  trouble  we  axe  now  in. 
Nonetheless  the  ratio  of  debt  to  GNP  is  a 
proper  and  important  one  to  consider  in 
determining  whether  the  federal  debt  is  too 
high.  During  the  growth  of  this  country 
over  the  past  100  years  the  ratio  of  federal 
debt  to  GNP  seldom  exceeded  15';  .  These 
periods  in  which  it  did  were  usually  war  pe- 
riods, when  deficit  financing  was  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  heavy  expenditures  of  the 
war. 

The  ratio,  after  each  war,  settled  back  to 
below  15' ; .  Twenty  years  ago  was  the  period 
Immediately  following  the  heavy  deficit  fin- 
ancing required  to  win  World  War  II.  The 
debt  GNP  ratio  soared  to  well  over  100'',. 
Twenty  years  later  instead  of  being  close  to 
the  optimum  ratio  of  below  15'  ;  the  r.itio 
is  barely  under  50'',.  And  two-thirds  of  the 
reduction  of  the  ratio  from  1946  to  1968 
was  the  result  of  the  heavy  post  World  War 
II  inflation,  hardly  a  course  to  commend. 
(Debt  is  in  fixed  dollars  while  GNP  Is  in 
current  dollars.)  This  high  ratio  leaves  little 
resiliency  in  the  event  of  another  costly  war 
or  serious  depression.  The  dialogue  should 
be  carried  forward  on  what  the  optimum 
GNP-debt  ratio  should  be.  not  be  snagijed 
on  the  fallacious  dogma  that  because  the 
ratio  today  is  considerably  below  that  of  1946 
we  have  no  cause  to  worry  about  the  size  of 
the    federal    debt. 

One  other  argument  being  .idvanced  in 
recent  years  by  the  New  Economists  to  gain 
adherence  to  their  theories  centers  around 
the  tax  cut  of  1964.  A  real  fiscal  lesson  can 
be  learned  in  reviewing  the  debate  and  the 
subsequent  fiscal  events  surrounding  it.  ITie 
New  Economists  have  been  busy  rewTlting 
history  in  order  to  turn  what  was  a  disas- 
trous defeat  for  their  theories  Into  a  paper 
victory. 

The  New  Economists  advocated  a  tax  cut 
in  1964,  as  they  stated,  in  order  to  stimulate 
a  sluggish  economy.  The  classical  economists 
advocated  a  tax  out  in  order  to  remove  the 
impediment  high  tas  rates  Imposed  upon  a 
dynamic  economy.  Botn  schools  were  for  a 
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tax  rate  cut  but  based  upon  almost  diametri- 
cally opposed  economic  theories.  Tliese  con- 
flicting theories  show  up  vividly  In  their  two 
opposite  figures  of  speech.  1.  To  stimulate 
■A  sluggish  economy.  2.  To  remove  an  Im- 
pediment holding  back  a  dynamic  economy. 
What  happens  when  a  stimulant  wears  oR? 
You  need  another  stimulant.  What  happens 
when  you  remove  an  Impediment  .  .  .  like  a 
rock  in  your  shoe?  You  keep  moving  and 
feeling  good.  ! 

These  two  opposing  theories  clashed  over 
an  important  fiscal  point.  The  classical 
economists  stated  that  In  order  for  the  tax 
cut  to  be  effective  federal  governmentaJ 
spending  had  to  be  cut.  otherwise  the  federal 
deficit  that  would  tempofarlly  result  from 
the  tax  rate  cut  would  create  Inflationary 
forces  that  would  be  worse  or  equal  to  the 
Impediment  to  economic  growth  that  the 
high  tax  rates  had  been. 

The  New  Economists  of  whom  Dr.  Heller, 
the  then  Chairman  of  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  was  a  leading  spokes- 
man, argued  the  converse.  Federal  spending 
must  not  be  cut.  he  argufed.  otherwise  the 
stimulative  effect  of  IncreaJBlng  the  spending 
power  of  the  private  sectof  through  the  tax 
cut  to  Increase  total  spendjlng  in  the  society 
would  be  neutralized.  Incr«taslng  total  spend- 
ing In  the  society,  accordthg  to  this  theory, 
was  needed  to  get  rid  of  the  "sluggtshness". 

Dr.  Heller  and  I  had  a  colloquy  during  a 
public  hearing  of  the  Joimt  Economic  Com- 
mittee In  respect  to  these  two  theories.  I 
suggested  to  Dr.  Heller  If  he  financed  the 
temporary  deficit  created  by  continuing  the 
Increase  In  federal  spending  and  at  the  same 
time  lowering  revenues  by  the  tax  rate  cut, 
by  selling  the  government  bonds  to  the 
people  or  to  private  buBlncsses  it  would 
take  away  from  them  tfte  very  increased 
purchasing  power  he  stat|ed  he  was  after. 
Dr.  Heller  agreed  that  thli  would  be  so.  He 
said  he  did  not  expect  tl:(e  federal  govern- 
ment to  sell  the  bonds  to  the  private  sector, 
but  rather  that  he  expect«|ri  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  to  buy  themj  I  responded  that 
I  thotigh*^  this  would  ofeate  inflationary 
pressures  that  would  comj^  out  in  increases 
in  the  Ccnsumer  Price  tidex,  the  Whole- 
sale Price  Index  and  in  hi|[her  interest  rates 
.  .  .  because  this  would  ue  increasing  the 
supply  of  money  and  crecjlt  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  economy  to  absorb  it.  Dr.  Hel- 
ler responded  by  saying  tjiat  with  the  rela- 
tively high  rate  of  uneml  iloyment  and  the 
relatively  low  rate  of  utllliation  of  plant  ca- 
pacity these  lnflationary[  forces  would  be 
absorbed  and  the  desired  lesult  of  increased 
GNP  from  lowering  unemployment  rates  and 
Increasing  plant  utUizaJion  would  come 
about.  The  ensuing  econejnic  growth  would 
provide  the  Increased  ecoiomic  activity  .  .  . 
Increased  tax  biise  .  .  .  wli)  ch  would  replace. 
as  time  went  on,  the  losi  of  revenue  from 
the  lowering  of  the  tax  ra  es. 

I  responded  by  saving  that  I  thotight 
the  unemployed  were  nrgely  frlctlonal, 
structural  and  instituiiijnal  unemployed 
rather  than  cyclical  unemployed.  That  there 
were  more  Jobs  going  bejging  evL-n  in  this 
period  of  relative  high  ua employment  than 
there  were  unemployed.]  I  felt  that  the 
bottle-neck  w:vs  lack  of  i  (kills  in  demand, 
unskilled  and  obsolete  s|:illed,  among  the 
unemployed.  That  Mie  1^  sating  up  of  the 
economy  would  not  put  ihem  to  work  but 
that  carefully  desifrned  prjigrams  of  training 
and  retraining  and  effortsl  to  change  the  at- 
titudes of  unions  toward!  the  need  for  In- 
creased mobility  of  labor  plus  efforts  to  ame- 
liorate the  social  bias  ,  toward  minority 
races  getting  into  the  1|  bor  market  were 
necessary  to  do  the  job.  i  observed  that  far 
from  the  economy  being  iilugglsh  it  was  so 
dynamic  that  it  was  raidering  machines 
and  plant  as  well  as  sIlIIIs  economically 
obsolete  at  an  Increasingll  r  rapid  rate.  That 
heating  tip  the  economj  could  aggravate 
rather  than  help  In  this  Jrocess. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  pointed  out  that  the  plant  capacity  that 
Dr.  Heller  identified  as  idle  was  largely  obso- 
lete and  Inefficient  plant  capacity.  That  heat- 
ing up  the  economy  might  put  some  of  It 
Into  use  but  this  would  be  inefficient  and  a 
mal-allocatlon  of  oiu'  resources.  That  essen- 
tially It  would  Increase  costs  and  contribute 
to  the  very  inflation  that  we  sought  to 
prevent. 

Regrettably  the  dialogue  ended  at  this 
point  instead  of  moving  forward  to  find  out 
what  was  the  true  picture.  Was  the  economy 
slvigglsh  ur  was  it  experiencing  growing  pains 
from  its  rapid  technological  advancements? 

Fortunately  a  decision  had  to  be  made  on 
the  fiscal  point  of  whether  or  not  to  cut  back 
on  federal  spending  to  make  way  for  the 
federal  income  tax  rale  cut.  The  Republicans 
m  the  House  of  Representatives  sought  to 
hold  the  federal  expenditure  level  to  $97  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  1964  and  $98  billion  for  fiscal 
1965.  Tlie  Administration  fought  the  Repub- 
lican proposal,  but  the  Chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  avoided  a  direct 
confrontation  by  getting  the  House  to  accept 
hortatory  language  urging  the  President  to 
hold  down  his  expenditure  levels  in  lieti  of 
the  Republican  sponsored  amendment.  The 
tax  cut  then  became  law. 

The  test  was  whether  the  President  would 
increase  his  expenditure  levels  by  about  $5 
billion  a  year  as  they  had  been  planned  to  a 
$102  billion  for  fiscal  year  1964  and  then  a 
5107  billion  for  fiscal  year  1965  or  would  he 
hold  to  the  $97  billion  level  for  these  two 
fiscal  years  until  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
tax  cut  could  take  hold  and  bring  in  the 
increased  revenues  through  the  expansion  of 
the  economy  no  longer  hobbled  by  the  high 
tax  rates. 

The  President  certainly  had  ample  power 
to  spend  at  the  increased  levels,  from  the 
combination  of  his  carry-over  balance  of  un- 
used power  to  spend  and  the  new  appropria- 
tion laws  passed  by  the  Congresses.  I  :\sked 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  which  President 
Johnson  would  stand  up.  The  President  who 
kept  asking  for  additional  powers  to  spend? 
Or  the  President  who  would  not  increase  the 
spending  levels?  It  was  a  question  for  a  brief 
period  only.  The  record  Is  there  for  anyone 
to  read.  Fiscal  year  expenditures  were  held 
to  a  $97.7  billion  level  and  fiscal  1965  ex- 
penditures were  held  to  a  $96.5  level.  And 
expenditures  were  held  to  this  level  for  the 
first  two  months  of  fiscal  1966,  July  and 
August  1965.  The  tflx  cut  as  everyone  knows 
was  an  economic,  .social  and  political  success. 
However,  in  September  1965  a  new  President 
Johnson  stood  up.  the  President  who  had 
been  .accumulating  unutilized  powers  to 
.spend  by  getting  Increased  approprl.itlons 
out  of  the  Congress  but  not  spending  the 
money.  In  the  month  of  September  the 
spending  level  on  an  annual  basis  jumped 
to  about  S105  billion,  and  from  then  on 
month  by  month  expenditures  levels  con- 
tinued to  soar.  Inflationary  forces  were  acti- 
vated. The  Federal  Reserve  Board  moved  in 
In  November  to  try  to  curb  with  monetary 
power  the  inflationary  forces  being  loosed  on 
the  Nation,  then  after  holding  firm,  backed 
down  in  1966  under  a  vicious  and  uncalled 
for  attack  by  President  Johnson.  The  Ad- 
ministration continued  its  rapid  increases  in 
expenditures  levels.  Now  Just  three  fiscal 
years  later  the  expenditure  level  has  Jumped 
from  $96.5  billion  to  $152  billion.  (These  are 
administrative  budget  figures  relating  to 
those  federal  expenditures  financed  out  of 
general  revenues  and  or  sale  of  new  debt 
securities,  not  o\it  of  earmarked  taxes.)  Only 
$25  billion  of  this  $55.5  billion  Increase  Is 
attributable  to  the  Vietnam  War.  TTiese  ex- 
pansionary budgets  are  the  budgets  the  Ad- 
ministration has  referred  to  as  tight  budgets. 

Now  all.  both  home  and  abroad,  are  seeing 
the  result*  of  this  new  fiscal  policy.  Heavy 
inflation  is  beginning  to  rise  and  the  psy- 
chology of  inflation  once  stilled  through  the 
stricter  fiscal  policies  of  the  I950's  is  ramp- 
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ant  again.  We  are  experiencing  the  highest 
Interest  rates  since  the  Civil  War.  Gold  has 
been  flowing  out  of  our  coimtry  at  a  danger- 
ous rate  and  the  dollar  Is  In  serious  trouble. 
Tl.e  U.S.  poBitloi.  as  the  world's  banker  is 
threatened.  The  U.S.  deficit  In  International 
pr.yments  grows  larger  and  cumulates.  Now 
our  trade  balances  have  been  cut  down  be- 
cause of  the  impact  of  domestic  Inflation. 
Imports  rise  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  states  that  we 
arc  in  the  worst  fiscal  crisis  since  1931. 

And  yet  iis  I  have  pointed  out  the  Admin- 
istration has  not  changed  its  fiscal  policy. 
It  win  not  cut  the  expenditure  levels  even 
though  It  h.is  been  ordered  to  by  a  law  the 
President  himself  slgtied  and  said  he  would 
accept. 

It  was  a  grievous  error  for  the  Congress  U) 
have  imposed  an  .additional  X-ax  burden  on 
the  people  without  Insuring  th.at  a  recalci- 
trant President  would  cut  back  on  federal 
spending  because  this  will  not  slow  down  in- 
flation. This  Increased  revenue  given  to  the 
President  will  obviate  what  exjienditure  dis- 
cipline existed  in  the  debt  celling  legislation. 
The  slight  reaction  of  the  stock  market  to 
the  passage  of  the  tax  increase  bill  I  think 
reflects  the  real  thinking  of  the  people  both 
here  and  .abroad.  The  Investing  public  has 
discounted  for  some  time  any  real  possibility 
of  the  Johnson  Administration  changing  Its 
fiscal  policy  to  correct  the  economic  damage 
which  at  long  last  has  become  clear  to  every- 
one. Nor  is  the  Congress  ready  to  blow  the 
whistle  on  President  Johnson.  The  world 
financiers  now  look  to  the  November  elec- 
tions. Tlien  the  American  people  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  chang«  fiscal  policy  at  the 
ballot  box.  If  there  is  no  change  In  November 
then  I  think  we  will  see  the  results  across 
the  economic  board,  not  Just  in  the  stock 
market,  not  Just  in  the  U.S.,  but  throughout 
the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  a  change.  I 
believe  our  country  Is  suHlciently  strong  to 
reestablish  Itself  and  continue  once  ;igaln  on 
its  p>ath  of  providing  increased  standards  of 
living  for  increasing  numbers  of  our  people. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  B.  Curtis. 


POSTAL  CATASTROPHE  HERE 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OK    .NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16,  1968 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  im- 
perative that  Congress  exempt  the  Post 
Office  Department  from  the  mandatoiT 
cutback  in  personnel  ordered  in  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968. 

The  demands  for  postal  service  arc  in- 
creasing and  yet  the  Department  is  being 
ordered  to  cut  back  on  the  personnel  re- 
quired to  handle  the  mail. 

Unless  the  Post  Office  Department  is 
exempted,  .something  will  have  to  give. 
There  is  only  one  place  that  can  give: 
postal  .seiTice. 

On  the  heels  of  the  postal  rate  in- 
crease last  winter,  our  citizens  had  a 
right  to  expect  an  improvement  in  serv- 
ice— not  reduced  service. 

I  have  introduced  legislation.  H.R. 
18191.  to  exempt  the  ixistal  service  from 
the  manpower  reduction.  My  bill  is  now 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Officers  of  the  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers  have  sent  a  verj'  timely 
letter  to  Members,  as  follows: 


July  16,  1968 


Dear  Congressman  :  Former  Postmaster 
General  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien,  appearing  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Pohtal  Appropria- 
tions, declared  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment was  approaching  a  cata.strophe.  With 
the  advent  of  Public  Law  90-304.  the  c.it;is- 
irophe  h.is  arrived. 

The  Post  Office  Department,  under  this 
l.iw.  will  be  compelled  to  forego  liiring  15.780 
needed  employees  this  year.  It  will  also  liave 
to  cut  15,000  positions  from  the  existing 
quota.  In  four  years,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment win  be  required  to  .■■urplus  83.238  po- 
sitions. 

Consider  those  facts.  Congress  last  year 
increased  rates  by  one  billion  dollars.  The 
revenue  of  ihe  Post  Office  Department 
amounts  to  six  billion  dollars  .t  year;  its 
expenditures  amount  to  seven  IjlUion  dol- 
lars a  year.  The  bulk  of  the  difference  in  in- 
come and  expenditures  is  made  up  of  Pub- 
lic Service  items. 

The  cuts  ordered  will  place  the  postal  per- 
sonnel back  at  the  1966  complement.  This  in 
the  face  of  the  largest  Gro-^s  National  Prod- 
uct in  the  history  of  the  Nation — now  In  ex- 
cess of  $800  billion. 

We  have  a  rapidly  increasing  population, 
there  are  between  one  million  :aid  one  and 
one-half  million  new  homes  every  year.  We 
have  a  mushrooming  growth  in  suburban 
areas. 

The  Nation  is  concerned  about  poverty 
and  necessary  Jobs,  but  will  cut  out  over 
30.000  Jobs  from  the  postal  service  in  one 
year.  Curtailment  of  deliveries  will  eliminate 
the  Jobs  of  utility  men.  These  men  will  pick 
up  the  work  of  the  substitutes,  and  substi- 
tutes, who  have  no  guaranteed  hours  of  work, 
win  find  their  income  brutally  slashed. 

Mall  does  not  evaporate  when  deliveries 
are  cut.  It  piles  up,  requiring  more  expen- 
sive handling  and  delivery  procedures.  The 
use  of  overtime  will  leap  by  bounds.  Expen- 
ditures could  very  well  be  greater  than  less, 
under  the  proposed  cuts. 

The  mall  users,  who  are  spending  one 
billion  dollars  a  year  more,  will  be  receiv- 
ing Inferior  service. 

The  postal  service  is  a  basic  industry  in 
our  economic  life.  The  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment has  no  control  over  its  volume  of 
work — the  mailing  public  sets  the  work  load. 

The  Dulskl  bin.  H.R.  18191.  will  exempt  the 
Post  Office  Department  from  these  drastic 
cuts.  Please  give  this  bill  your  active  sup- 
port. 

Sincerely. 

Jerome  J.  Keating. 

President. 
J.  H.  Rademacher. 

Vjcc  President. 
J.  Stanly  Lewis, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
Charles  N.  Covle, 
Assistant  Secretary-T reasurer . 
George    A.    Bang. 
Director  of  Life  Insurance. 
James  P.   Deely. 
Director  of  Health  Insurance. 


HON    CtEORGE  L.  p.  weaver 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON.  JR. 

I      NEW    .JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16,  1968 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Jtuie  26.  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  annual  conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  in  Geneva, 
the  United  States  was  honored  by  the 
unanimous  election  of  the  Honorable 
George  L.  P.  Weaver  as  Chairman  of  the 
ILO    governing    body.    Mr.    Weaver    is 
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Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Inter- 
national Affairs. 

For  the  past  several  years  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  sent  congres- 
sional advisers  to  the  ILO  to  work  with 
the  U.S.  delegation,  which  is  headed  by 
Assistant  Secretary  Weaver.  My  col- 
leagues. Representative  William  Ayres. 
of  Ohio,  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor; 
Rcprrscntative  John  Ashbrook.  of  Ohio: 
PcpicscniRlive  James  G.  O'Hara.  of 
M'.hisian.  and  I.  have  comprised  the 
congi'e.ssioiial  delegation  for  the  past 
2  years.  In  that  capacity  we  have  worked 
very  closely  with  Assistant  Secretary 
Weaver  and  the  rest  of  America's  splen- 
dii  tklegation. 

Mr.  Weaver  is  a  remarkably  able  and 
elfective  leader  who  has  the  admiration 
and  trust  of  my  colleagues  and  myself, 
and  as  the  following  article  so  well 
.states.  Mr.  Weaver  has  the  trust  of  the 
representatives  of  more  than  100  nations 
who  participated  in  the  ILO.  The  article 
referred  to  "ILOs  Weaver"  is  by  John 
Hurling,  the  distinguished  labor  special- 
ist of  the  Washington  Daily  News: 

ILOs   Weaver 
( By  John  Herling) 

Little  attention  was  given  by  U.S.  media 
to  .1  significant  development  in  the  life  of 
the  international  eonununlty.  The  election 
of  George  L  P.  Weaver,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Liibor  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Govern- 
ing Body  of  the  International  Labor  Orga- 
nization. This  is  much  more  than  the  story  of 
a  local  boy  making  good. 

The  action  took  place  June  26  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  iit  the  conclusion  of  the  annual 
conference  of  the  ILO.  the  unique  UN  tri- 
partite agency  which  alone  is  made  up  of 
representatives  of  government,  employer  and 
union  sectors.  For  some  obscure  reason,  ILO 
proceedings  and  programs  receive  only  the 
Ekimplest  of  coverage.  This  is  outrageous 
neglect. 

Next  year  will  be  the  50th  since  ILO's  crea- 
tion as  an  agency  of  the  Ler.gue  of  Nations — 
its  sole  surviving  organizational  offspring. 
For  the  past  20  years  its  director  general  has 
been  David  A.  Morse,  once  Undersecretary  of 
Labor  under  President  Truman. 

While  to  most  Americans,  including  many 
In  the  labor  and  management  fields  who 
should  know  better,  the  ILO  stands  remote  if 
jiot  disembodied,  the  fact  is  that  to  most 
nations  of  the  world,  ILO  affiliation  has  be- 
come one  of  the  great  access  routes  to  recog- 
nition and  identity.  For  it  is  from  the  ILO 
here  that  a  good  deal  of  fertile  thinking  and 
program  innovation  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  social  and  economic  fields.  The  ILO, 
without  blowing  a  trumpet.  Is  one  of  the 
UN's  most  pervasive  agencies. 

At  any  rate,  ever  since  his  appointment  in 
1961  by  President  Kennedy  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  in  charge  of  international 
affairs,  Mr.  Weaver  has  headed  the  U.S.  tri- 
partite delegation  to  Geneva.  He  found  him- 
self involved  in  the  highly  sophisticated  op- 
erations and  maneuvers  of  an  assembly  of 
men  and  women  who  make  shrewd,  hard 
judgments  on  policy  as  well  as  personalities. 

For  seven  years,  Mr.  Weaver  has  had  the 
responsibility  of  administering  the  work  of 
the  American  delegation,  but  also  of  stand- 
ing up  as  spokesman  for  the  U.S.  often 
against  the  violent  attacks  of  its  detractors, 
communist  and  sometimes  non-communist. 

Such  an  assignment  often  has  been  diffi- 
cult for  Mr  Weaver,  as  an  American  Negro 
leader,  to  carry  out.  As  his  government's 
spokesman,  he  rejected  with  eloquence  and 
precision  misrepresentations  of  America's 
racial  posture.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not 
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brush  aside  his  awareness  of  the  profound 
shortcomings  in  American  society.  Mr. 
Weaver,  thereby,  became  a  credible  six)kes- 
man  for  his  country. 

Aside  from  his  recognized  growth  in  com- 
petence. Mr.  Weaver  won  from  his  colleagues, 
from  the  more  than  110  nations  representad 
In  the  ILO.  the  kind  of  personal  regard  and 
appreciation  which  sensitize  diplomatic  rela- 
tions on  all  levels. 

Thus  Mr.  Weaver'.s  unanimous  election  as 
chairman  of  the  governing  body  for  the  ricxt 
year  wn.s.  as  Director  C>encr.il  Morse  said,  the 
product  of  "genuine  unanimity-  meaning 
that  people  voted  as  they  truly  wanted  to 
vote.  He  has  earned  the  respect  and  the  con- 
fidence of  the  entire  Governing  Body  because 
of  ills  consistent  demonstration  of  opcn- 
mindedness.  fairness,  firmness,  and  friend- 
liness ...  I  have  rarely  seen  such  a  com- 
bination of  qualities." 

Before  coining  to  the  Labor  Department, 
Mr.  Weaver's  major  career  was  largely  given 
over  to  trade  union  activity,  with  time  ovit 
for  various  governmental  assignments.  He  is 
the  third  American  to  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  ILO  Governing  Body  in  the  last  30  years. 
His  predecessor,  George  Cabot  Lodge,  Assist- 
ant Labor  Secretary  under  President  Elsen- 
hower, served  as  chairman  of  ILO's  Govern- 
ing Board  trom  June  1960  to  1961,  when  he 
stepped  down  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 
By  gentlemen's  agreement.  Mr.  Lodge  over- 
lapped as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
the  lirst  six  months  of  the  Kennedy  Admin- 
istration. This  enabled  him  to  fill  out  his 
term  ,is  chairman  of  ILO's  Governing  Board, 
to  the  adv;int.i(:e  of  the  United  States. 


HELP  WITHOUT   HANDOUT 


HON.  JAMES  V.  SMITH 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  16.  1968 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  leader  of  the  so-called 
Poor  Peoples  Campaign,  Rev.  Ralph 
Abeinathy  has  now  been  released  from 
jail  and  promises  to  continue  his  de- 
mands on  the  city  of  Washington  and 
on  the  Congress. 

The  past  demonstrations  have  already 
cost  in  the  area  of  $1  million  and  this 
does  not  take  into  consideration  the  tre- 
mendous loss  of  revenue  to  the  city's 
economy  as  a  result  of  convention  can- 
cellations and  loss  of  tourist  trade. 

The  main  expenditures  as  a  result  of 
the  Poor  Peoples  Campaign  were  as  fol- 
lows: District  of  Columbia  government, 
$806,000:  Department  of  the  Interior, 
$221,436:  District  of  Columbia  National 
Guard,  S54.955:  Department  of  Agricul- 
tiu-e.  $10,600.  This  totals  $1,082,991  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  that  was  spent  as  a 
direct  result  of  hesitancy  and  indecision 
on  the  part  of  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
administration  which  allowed  the  cam- 
paign to  thrive  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial. 

In  addition  over  $1  million  came  from 
the  pocketbooks  of  various  Americans 
in  the  form  of  donations  to  the  cam- 
paign. Abernathy  himself  admits  con- 
tributions of  $1.3  million,  and  claimed 
the  cost  of  the  campaign  cost  the  South- 
ern Christian  Leadership  Conference 
SI. 5  million. 

All  in  all.  the  "March"  cost  S2.582.- 
991  of  either  taxpayer  or  private  funds 
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to  support  the  campaign.  What,  how- 
ever, waa  gained?  The  announced  goals 
of  a  guaranteed  annual  Income  for  all 
people  classified  under  the  "poverty 
standards"  of  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
administration,  are  so  unrealistic  in  this 
time  of  national  fiscal  crisis,  that  it  al- 
most makes  the  campaign  a  total  fraud 
on  the  poor  and  those  who  supported  the 
campaign. 

The  Gallup  poll  recently  found  that 
poor  people  want  jobs,  not  a  guaran- 
teed income.  The  Poor  People's  Campaign 
Is  a  mockery  of  economics  in  a  free  so- 
ciety. I  trust  that  the  balance  of  a 
$20,000  motel  bill  accrued  by  Abernathy 
and  his  staff  will  be  paid,  and  that  the 
restaurant  and  cafeteria  bills  "walked" 
by  "campaigners"  will  be  noted,  and  that 
the  administration  will  never  allow  such 
a  disgrace  to  blight  the  Nationtd  Capital 
again. 

I  am  inserting  an  editorial  from  the 
Daily  Oklahoman  which  make  a  most 
interesting  assessment  of  this  subject: 
Self  Without  Handout 

If  someone  knocked  on  your  door  demand- 
ing money  on  the  threat  of  buniUig  your 
house  down,  your  reaction  no  doubt  would 
be  Instant  and  forceful. 

There  isn't  much  difference  between  that 
example  and  some  of  the  demands  being 
made  on  official  Washington  by  sp>okesmen 
for  the  "poor  people." 

Even  with  the  best  intentions,  programs 
and  funding,  no  Instant  panacea  for  the 
lesB  advantaged  Is  possible.  There  are  many 
Ills  needing  a  cure  but  there  Is  no  quick  cure. 

Skills  and  education  are  acquired  over 
a  period  of  time.  Just  as  the  mass  of  what 
Is  called  the  middle  Income  class  acquired 
them. 

The  primary  advantage  lies  In  opportunity, 
which  many  of  the  impoverished  have  not 
had,  but  creation  of  those  opp)ortunltles  Is 
mare  t»  be  desired  than  any  form  of  dole 
or  guaranteed  Income.  1 


THE  NEW  CONSENSUS 


HON.  HERM.AN  T.  SCHNFEBELI 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16.  J  968 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
July  6.  1968,  edition  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  contains  an  article  by 
Roscoe  Drummond  about  the  fact  that 
Federal  Government  has  gotten  too  big 
to  administer  properly  the  vast  assist- 
ance programs  which  have  been  mount- 
ing year  after  year.  This  comment  ap- 
pears to  be  both  timely  and  accurate 
and  is  submitted  herewith : 

The  New  Consensus 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington. — What  would  you  -say  such 
political  leaders  as  these  have  In  common: 
the  late  Robert  Kennedy.  Richard  Nixon, 
Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy,  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan, 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action  (ADA), 
liberals  Daniel  Moynlhan  and  Richard 
Goodwin.  GOP  conservatives  Gerald  Ford  and 
Melvln  Laird? 

Far  apart  as  they  are  pollUcally.  they  have 
come  together  on  one  single,  central,  slgnifl- 
cant  proposition: 

That  the  federal  government  has  gotten  so 
big,  so  cumbersome,  so  chaotic  that  it  simply 
can't    administer    the    vast    assistance    pro- 
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grams  which  bare  been  mounting  year  after 
year. 

WEXTARK    MTTDDLE 

Their  agreement  Is  Just  beginning  to  come 
Into  focus.  They  have  been  speaking  sepa- 
rately but  each  has  been  saying  very  nearly 
the  same  thing. 

What  these  diverse  politicians  are  now 
saying  Is  that  federal  funds,  functions,  and 
authority  must  be  radically  decentralized 
before  the  whole  house  of  cards  crumbles  by 
its  own  weight. 

On  the  basis  of  his  first-hand  experience  In 
Washington.  Mr.  Moynlhan.  who  now  heads 
the  Harvard-Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  Center  for  Urban  Affairs,  con- 
cludes that  Washington  has  proved  Itself 
very  good  at  collecting  federal  taxes  b'ut  very 
bad  at  administering  federal  ser\ices. 

How  bad?  That  is  the  quectlon  which  must 
be  answered  so  objectively  and  so  conclu- 
sively that  those  who  are  reluctant  to  face 
the  facts  can  no  longer  Ignore  them. 

That  answer  is  now  at  hand.  It  comes  from 
the  titanic  efforts  of  young,  first- term 
Congressman  William  V.  Roth  Jr.  (R)  of 
Delaware,  who  devoted  four  months  to 
sun-eying  the  whole  federal  establishment. 
He  set  out  to  find  the  number,  purpose, 
scope  and  size  of  every  federal  assistance 
program  and  where  and  how  they  were  ad- 
ministered. 

dishevei.j:d  sprawl 

He  found  plenty. 

He  found  that  nobody  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment—neither the  White  House  nor  the 
Budget  Bureau  nor  the  Congress  nor  all  the 
department  and  agency  heads  put  together — 
know  how  many  programs,  where  they  all 
are.  what  they  do  or  how  the  public  can  get 
to  use  them. 

He  found  that  Congress  does  not  have  ade- 
quate Information  to  decide  which  programs 
to  continue  and   which  to  terminate. 

He  found  that  some  programs  which  don't 
exist  are  publicized  and  that  others  which 
do  exist  are  unknown. 

He  found  that  at  a  minimum  there  are 
1. 050  federal  assistance  programs  spending 
$20  billion  a  year. 

He  found  that  at  least  2.')  federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  are  operating  widely 
overlapping  programs  doing  about  the  same 
thing. 

Clearly  this  disheveled  sprawl  Is  getting  so 
bad  that  unless  something  is  done  soon  there 
Is  danger  of  a  massive  breakdown. 

Congressman  Roth  presented  his  Imposing 
array  of  facts  without  raising  his  voice  and 
without  trj'lng  to  make  partisan  capital. 

But  his  colleagues  knew  they  were  listen- 
ing to  one  of  the  more  important  speeches 
delivered  in  Congress.  Rarely  are  there  many 
on  the  floor  to  listen.  The  real  measure  of 
his  Impact  Is  that  by  the  next  day  more 
than  50  congressmen  and  senators  called 
Roth's  offlce  to  ask  questions  or  get  more 
facts.  ■* 

Roth  had  them — and  they  withstood  close 
and  skeptical  scrutiny. 

There  Is  no  doubt.  I  think,  that  the  time 
has  come  to  reverse  the  flow  of  political 
power  to  Washington.  It  will  come.  There  is 
a  mounting  political  momentum  behind  It 
from  conservatives  and  liberals  alike. 

The  need  is  to  make  sure  that  the  process 
of  decentralization  Is  orderly,  and  well  car- 
ried out. 

WHY     WAIT? 

It  Is  to  this  end  that  Mr.  Nixon  says  that 
If  he  is  President  one  of  his  first  acts  would 
be  to  create  a  special  commission  on  gov- 
ernment reorganization,  like  the  Hoover 
Commission,  to  And  the  best  means,  not  to 
dismantle  the  federal  government,  but  to 
decentralize  it. 

That  Is  good.  I  raise  only  one  question — 
why  wait?  It  Is  wasteful,  riskful.  dangerous 
to  wait.  Why  shouldn't  Congress  move  Im- 
mediately to  create  such  a  commission  so  It 
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can  report  Its  findings  early  in  the  next  ses- 
sion? Congressman  Roth  will  offer  such  • 
proposal.  Shouldn't  Congress  act  now? 


FOUR  YEARS  OP  BETRAYAL 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16,  1968 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  liave  been  trying  to  restore  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine  have  been  continually 
frustrated  by  the  administration.  And, 
now,  the  reasons  have  been  clearly  out- 
lined in  tlie  editorial  in  the  June  1968 
edition  of  the  American  Marine  Engi- 
neer. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  this  editorial  in 
the  Record.  The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

Four  Ye.ars  op  Betrayal 
The  Administration  has  logged  a  sorry 
maritime  record  over  the  past  4  years,  though 
it  began  hopefully  with  a  promise  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  that  he  would  recommend  a 
new  maritime  policy — a  promise  which  went 
unfulfilled  until  last  month,  when  the 
recommendations  turned  out  to  be  only  an 
invitation  to  maritime  suicide. 

Among  the  statements  and  actions  which 
have  characterized  the  Administration's  con- 
tinuing campaign  to  denigrate  and  down- 
grade the  American  merchant  marine  over 
the  years  ore  the  following: 

October,  1965:  Tlie  Boyd  Report  Is  Issued, 
recommending  a  massive  downgrading  of  the 
U.S.  merchant  fleet. 

December  1965:  Commerce  Secretary 
Connor  dooms  the  Maritime  Advisory  Com- 
mittee report  (recommending  a  revival  of  the 
merchant  fleet)  when  he  states  "no  federal 
officer — such  as  the  chairman  (Connor)  — 
shall  be  controlled"  by  the  report's  findings. 
January,  1966:  Labor  Secretary  Wlrtz  tries 
to  sap  a  key  pillar  of  the  Industry — Its  free- 
ooUectlve-bargalnlng  province — by  arrogat- 
ing the  contract-arbitrator's  role  in  a  letter 
presuming  to  interpret  MEBA's  agreement 
with  management. 

February,  1966:  Marad  and  IX)D  fall  to 
maintain  minimum  standards  on  Vietnam- 
seallft  vessels,  and  only  improve  such  condi- 
tions as  Inadequate  "slop  chests",  poor 
launch  service,  slow  mall  and  shore-leave 
restrictions  after  repeated,  concerted  protests 
by  unions. 

August.  1966:  Defense  Secretary  McNamara 
says  there's  "no  excuse"  for  nonmiUtary 
"50-50"  cargo.  Export- Import  Bank  Pres.  Har- 
old Llnder  Joins  In  attack  on  "50-50"  cargo, 
calling  it  an  "impediment"  to  foreign  ship- 
ments. 

Eipt-mber.  1966:  Connor  insults  American 
seamen  by  supporting  a  Government  ruling 
that  seafaring  Is  not  a  critical  occupation  to 
the  nation.  (TTils  is  one  of  the  months  that 
MEBA  men  give  their  lives  in  the  Vietnam 
sealift  In  defense  of  their  country.) 

January.  1967:  President's  budget  message 
offers  the  Merchant  marine  "peanuts" — Just 
enough  subsidy  ($143  million)  to  build  13 
ships — while  proposing  funds  to  build  a  fleet 
of  Fast  Deployment  Logistic  ships. 

February.  1967:  McNamara  Impugns  patri- 
otism of  U.S.  liner  operators  by  Implication 
in  apparent  effort  to  pressure  them  Into 
abandoning  their  statutory  obligation  to 
man  the  nation's  "essential  trade  routes" 
and  volunteering  their  vessels  Instead  in  the 
Vietnam  sealift,  for  which  the  Government 
had  failed  (in  violation  of  the  1936  maritime 
law)  to  provide  an  adequate  merchant  fleet. 
July,  1967:  DOD  asks  permission  to  let 
foreign-flag  tankers  operate  In  U.S.  domestic 
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trades,  claiming  no  U.S.  tankers  are  avail- 
able— but  backs  down  after  strike  threat  by 
unions  and  amazingly  discovers  U.S.  tankers 
are  available,  after  all. 

December.  1967:  Acting  Marad  Adminis- 
trator J.  W.  Gulick  suggests  U.S.  should  have 
a  merchant  fleet  that  is  -free-er"  of  a  "heav- 
ily government-supported  program." 

February.  1968:  McNamara  libels  marad's 
maritime  subsidy  program,  calling  it  "dis- 
graceful" and  "wasteful"  and  recommending 
that  the  Government  "penalize  Inefficiency" 
in  "ship  operation."  While  attacking  the 
program  operated  by  another  federal  agency 
and  authorized  by  a  stiU-in-force  federal 
la-.-,  he  promote  the  idea  of  a  state-owned 
maritime  goliath  (FDLs)  to  be  run  by  his 
own   department,    the   Defense   Department. 

May,  1968:  Johnson  adds  insult  to  injury 
by  selecting  Boyd  (who  had  been  barred  by 
Congress  from  a  supervisory  role  over  Marad ) 
to  propose  a  program  for  maritime  disaster. 
an  enfilade  which  implicitly  .ittacks  virtu- 
ally each  of  the  15  points  recommended  by 
the  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Commlllee  and  sup- 
ported by  a  major  section  of  the  maritime 
industry. 

A  review  of  the  record  revea's  what  mlRht 
have  been  overlooked  in  judging  a  single 
Instance  of  the  Admnii.'Jtration's  betrayal  of 
the  maritime  industry: 

The  Administration's  anti-maritime  policy 
has  not  been  one  of  inadvertence,  bungling 
or  pre-occupation  with  other,  pressing  con- 
cerns; it  has  been  a  premeditated  and  care- 
fully planned  campaign  to  weaken  and 
eventually  liquidate  the  entire  American 
merchant  marine. 

Ironically,  the  industry  has  consistently 
given  the  Administration  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  frequently  suggesting  that  Its  actions 
were  well-intentioned  towards  the  maritime 
industry,  though  mistaken. 

Today  it  is  clear  that  the  planners  In  the 
White  House,  despite  disclaimers,  were  cer- 
tainly afflicted  with  no  lack  of  foresight  as 
far  as  they  were  concerned!  They  knew  pre- 
cisely where  they  were  going.  The  record  of 
four  years  shows  that.  Last  month's  anti- 
maritime  proposal,'^  prove  it 
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tile  attempt  to  get  the  Versailles  Treaty 
ratified  I  was  in  the  cockpit  with  Colin 
Kelly  as  he  guided  his  crippled  aircraft  to- 
wards the  smokestack  of  a  Japanese  destroyer. 
I  inspired  President  John  Kennedy  when  he 
made  his  historic  decision  to  quarantine 
Cuba  during  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis.  My 
present  engagement  is  accompanying  those 
boys  who  proudly  go  to  Viet  Nam  to  honor 
our  commitment"  with  an  ally  to  help  sup- 
press aggression  in  their  country  so  that  the 
tentacles  of  oppression  will  not  reach  our 
shores. 

It  is  ironic  that  I  am  only  called  on  to 
a.isist  during  periods  of  strife.  The  more  that 
I  am  used,  the  less  I  tarnish.  My  willingness 
to  help  is  as  certain  as  the  rising  of  the  sun 
tomorrow  Some  people  confuse  me  with  wav- 
ing a  flag,  i)aying  taxes,  signing  loyalty  oaths, 
and  voting.  But  I  reel  that  I  am  in  a  separate 
class  all  by  myself.  Who  am  I?  My  name  is 
Patriotism. 


PATRIOTISM 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 


HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

of     M-^H¥LAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  16.  1968 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mi'.  Speaker.  Charles 
Edward  Kearney,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore.  Md., 
wrote  the  prize-winning  essay  on  'Patri- 
otism "  in  a  statewide  contest  sp>onsoied 
by  the  Maryland  Chapter  of  the  Tele- 
phone Pioneers  of  America. 

His  imaginative  approach  to  a  subject, 
which  never  in  our  history  has  been  more 
meaningful,  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
this  body.  I  am  pleased  to  commend  his 
essay  a^  worthwhile  reading  for  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Patriotism 

I  was  present  during  the  rigors  and  hard- 
ships at  Valley  Forge.  I  sailed  with  Commo- 
dore Oliver  Perry  during  the  battle  for  De- 
troit which  took  place  on  Lake  Erie.  I  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  heated  battle  during  the 
campaign  of  Bull  Run.  I  supplied  courage 
to  Abraham  Lincoln  during  the  ravaging  Civil 
War.  Did  he  visualize  his  country  torn  and 
sad,  or  did  he  sec  the  ashes  of  another  Phoe- 
nix rising  from  the  dust  and  creating  an  era 
of  solidarity  and  brotherhood?  I  accompa- 
panied  Theodore  Roosevelt  when  he  charged 
up  San  Juan  Hill.  I  stood  beside  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  during  his  famous,  but  fu- 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOU-SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16.  196S 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 

oRi),  I  include  the  following  letter  to  the 

editor  of  the  Washington  Daily  Ne'.v.s: 

American   Association   of 

State  Highway  Officials. 
Washington.  D.C..  July  12.  IOCS. 
EorroR. 

Waahington  Daily  Ncics. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  It  has  come  to  our  attention  that 
you  featured  a  story  in  your  issue  ot  Thurs- 
day, July  nth,  on  trucks  and  the  weight  and 
size  legislation  in  the  Congress.  In  the  course 
of  your  report  apparently  some  misconcep- 
tions were  presented  regarding  our  position 
on  this  matter,  and  also  regarding  the  ac- 
tions of  ihe  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee,  the  Honorable  Jennings 
Randolph. 

The  weight  and  size  bill  was  originally  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  on  the  behalf  of 
twenty-two  members  of  the  Senate,  repre- 
senting both  political  parties,  from  the  far 
west,  mainly  because  of  the  specific  highway 
transportation  needs  of  that  area. 

Four  days  of  hearings  were  held  on  the  pro- 
posed legislation  by  the  Senate  Committee, 
at  which  time  we  appeared  and  presented 
testimony.  We  represent  the  State  highway 
departments  and  our  testimony  was.  of 
course,  based  on  balloting  by  the  individual 
State  highway  departments  on  the  various 
elements  involved  in  the  legislation. 

In  fact,  we  presented  more  technical  testi- 
mony than  possibly  any  other  group  appear- 
ing before  the  Committee,  and  in  addition. 
we  have  greater  responsibility  in  this  par- 
ticular area  of  legislation  than  any  other 
group  since  the  State  highway  departments 
have  the  responsibility  of  creating,  building 
and  maintaining  the  State  highway  systems, 
and  we  must  take  a  broad,  comprehensive 
look  at  all  highway  needs. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee engaged  in  three  days  of  hearings  on 
bridge  safety,  at  which  time  we  again  ap- 
peared and  gave  testimony  which  was  ex- 
tensive and  extremely  technical  in  nature  and 
had  a  definite  bearing  on  the  matter  of  truck 
weight  and  size  legislation. 

During  the  hearings,  the  matter  of  author- 
izing heavier  and  larger  trucks  on  the  Inter- 
state System  was  considered  and  examined, 
and  as  a  direct  result  of  our  appearance  and 
that  of  the  Federal  Highway  Administration, 
the  bill  was  modified   to   bring   permissible 
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dimensions   and   weights   within   acceptable 
and  proper  limits  In  our  opinion. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  bill,  as  reported 
and  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  further  modi- 
fied by  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  will  give  adequate  protection  to  the 
public's  investment  in  highways,  and  will  give 
an  optimum  balance  between  this  aspect  and 
the  use  of  the  highway. 

The  weights  and  sizes,  as  contained  in  the 
legislation  at  this  lime  falls  within  the  spec- 
trum that  was  developed  in  our  extensive 
AA8HO  Road  Test  Research  Project  as  being 
within  that  rant'.e  t!>at  would  provide  this 
optinmm  balance. 

As  a  result  «f  our  testimony,  the  so-called 
"bridge  lormula"  which  develops  the  maxi- 
mum h'i"'"-~s  weights  was  changed  to  include 
imei mediate  axle  groupings  in  order  to  pro- 
tect liridu'e  structures,  and  the  prescribed 
m:ixlnium  weights  are  inclusive  of  all  toler- 
ames  which,  we  believe,  to  be  good  legisla- 
tion ;'nd  very  much  in  the  public  interest. 
The  only  major  dlllerences  that  might  be 
cited  between  our  testimony  and  in  the  leg- 
islation has  to  do  with  the  so-called  •Grand- 
father Clause"  and  this  difference  has  now 
been  minimised  to  where  we  have  no  serious 
objections. 

The  report  of  the  .Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  affecting  changes  in  existing 
vehicle  sizes  and  weights  rests  primarily 
within  the  States,  and  the  States  alone  have 
the  exclusive  authority  with  respect  to  any 
actual  changes  in  the  truck  sizes,  but  the.se 
ciiinnt  exceed  the  maximums  included  in 
the  i)roposed  Federal  legislation,  which  is  in 
lino  v.ith  our  policy  position. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  fullest  consider- 
aiiDii  w.-is  L;iven  to  the  many  issues  involved 
in  this  rather  complex  and  important  legisla- 
tion, and  nothing  adverse  will  result  Irom  its 
enactment. 

We  made  it  quite  clear  at  the  time  of  our 
appearance  that  we  covild  live  with  the  maxi- 
mum weights  that  were  finally  developed  be- 
tween the  two  Congressional  Committees. 
With  the  growing  importance  of  highway 
transport  to  supply  goods  and  services,  as 
well  as  transport  people,  a  modest  amount  of 
liberalization  is  justified  to  assure  an  ex- 
panding economy. 
Sincerely, 

A.  E.  Johnson. 
Executive  Director. 


A  BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  A  PEACE 
BY  INVESTMENT  CORPORATION: 
A  NEV^^  DIRECTION  IN  AMERICAN 
FOREIGN  AID 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16.  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  which  I  hope  will 
be  a  vehicle  toward  the  development  of 
a  badly-needed  new  approach  to  Amer- 
ican foreign  aid.  It  is  a  bill  to  create  a 
federally  chartered  corporation  to  en- 
gage in  industrial  development  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  activities  in  developing 
countries,  utilizing  both  public  and  pri- 
vate funds.  A  companion  bill  'S.  3415) 
was  inti'oduced  on  May  1.  1968.  in  the 
Senate  by  my  colleague  Senator  Jacob 
K.  Javits  on  behalf  of  a  bipartisan  group 
of  11  other  Members  of  the  Senate. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  Peace  by 
Investment  Corporation  Act  is  to  redi- 
rect foreign  aid  policy  by  focusing  on 
the  potential  of  the  American  private 
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capital  market  Instead  of  public  funds. 
The  performance  of  our  forelRn  aid  pro- 
grams over  the  last  several  years  shows 
the  need  for  the  Infusion  of  the  strength, 
dynamism,  and  skills  of  our  private 
economy. 

The  legislation  contemplates  govern- 
ment-private enterprise  cooperation  by 
providing  that  the  chief  source  of  the 
corporation's  funds  will  be  obtained 
through  the  sale  of  "peace  by  invest- 
ment" debentures  in  small  denomina- 
tions to  the  American  public.  Funds  from 
private  investors  would  be  attracted  to 
the  corporation  because:  First.  It  would 
provide  for  a  diversity  of  private  invest- 
ment oversea.s,  thus  minimizing  the  risks 
inherent  In  single  project  ventures  or  In- 
vestment in  one  commodity  field;  sec- 
ond. It  would  give  small  investors  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  pooled  invest- 
ment projects,  far  greater  in  scope  than 
any  thus  far  attempted,  under  the 
skilled  management  which  investment 
of  the  cfttitemplated  magnitude  and  char- 
acter Would  encourage;  and  third,  it 
would  provide  the  American  people  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  a  major 
constructive  effort  to  help  their  fellow 
men. 

These  debentures  could  produce  up  to 
$375  million  in  any  one  year,  but  not  to 
exceed  $1.25  billion  outstanding  at  any 
one  time. 

In  addition  to  the  "Peace  by  Invest- 
ment Debentures,"  which  are  the  most 
important  source  of  the  corporation's 
funds,  an  additional  $50  million  In  ini- 
tial and  temporary  capital  funds  for  the 
corporation  would  be  subscribed  by  the 
U.S.  Treasurj-.  During  the  first  6  years 
of  its  operation,  the  corporation  would 
also  be  authorized  to  borrow  from  the 
Treasury  in  amounts  up  to  $60  million  in 
any  1  year — but  not  to  exceed  $300  mil- 
lion outstanding:  debt  at  any  one  time. 

This  use  of  Government  funds  is  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  seed  money  to 
attract  the  vast  private  resources  of  this 
country.  Government  can  use  Its  re- 
sources to  open  the  way  for  private  in- 
vestment, and  in  the  case  of  the  Peace 
by  Investment  Corporation  the  initial 
Government  funds  attract  the  small  and 
medium  private  investor  for  whom  in- 
vestment in  underdeveloped  countries 
would  otherwise  be  too  risky.  The  legis- 
lation provides  for  a  reasonable  time  for 
initial  Government  involvement.  During 
the  first  6  years  of  the  corporation's  ex- 
istence it  would  function  as  an  agency 
of  the  United  States.  After  this  time  the 
Goverimient's  functions  would  be  trans- 
ferred In  an  orderly  fashion  to  private 
operation  and  management.  The  Gov- 
ernment would  receive  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  all  services  rendered  in  the 
coi-poration. 

THE  NEED  FOB  CHANGES   IN   POLICY 

Foreign  aid  has  a  very  definite  and 
important  part  in  our  foreign  policy. 
Spent  wisely  as  part  of  properly  planned 
and  effectively  administered  programs,  it 
can  promote  peace  and  world  develop- 
ment. The  theory  of  foreign  aid  Is  excel- 
lent. But  the  application  of  this  theory 
has  been  justifiably  questioned. 

For  example,  it  has  been  developed 
that  we  could  spend  $1.8  billion  a  year 
effectively  in  helping  nations  get  on  their 
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economic  feet.  However,  It  has  also  been 
developed  that  the  actual  $5  to  $6  bil- 
lion we  have  been  spending  per  year 
has  included  ineffective  expenditures, 
actually  wasteful  and  damaging  to 
the  very  objectives  sought.  We  must 
constantly  review  our  programs  to  see 
that  they  actually  help  developing  coun- 
tries get  on  their  economic  feet. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  far  from 
getting  nations  on  their  economic  feet, 
in  many  instances  we  have  been  making 
permanent  charity  cases  out  of  them. 
Neither  people  nor  nations  appreciate  aid 
which  keeps  them  in  subservient  de- 
pendence to  the  source.  A  key  example 
is  the  growing  recognition  among  leaders 
in  India  that  our  wheat  programs,  sent 
In  the  guise  of  helping  the  starving  peo- 
ple, has  seldom  reached  the  hungry  and 
by  selling  far  below  market  prices  has 
discouraged  the  building  of  an  agricul- 
tural .system  there. 

Another  example  of  misconceived  aid 
is  found  in  building  steel  mills  in  less- 
developed  countries  with  American  capi- 
tal. Often  these  have  proven  to  be  an 
economic  drain,  not  an  economic  asset. 
Although  the  initial  investment  capital 
is  supplied  through  foreign  aid,  addi- 
tional capital  and  skilled  human  re- 
sources, both  of  which  are  In  short  sup- 
ply, are  required  from  within  the  country 
to  keep  the  mill  going  even  when  they 
might  be  more  productively  employed 
elsewhere.  The  mill  becomes  a  source  of 
pride  to  the  country's  government,  per- 
haps, but  does  really  little  to  provide  a 
sound  economic  base  for  the  well-being 
of  the  people. 

Legions  of  further  examples  could  be 
produced,  but  the  point  can  be  easily 
seen  that  fundamental  premises  of  our 
foreign  aid  program  have  been  subverted 
and  are  in  dire  need  of  reexamination  in 
light  of  present  international  conditions. 
We  need  to  turn  again  to  the  funda- 
mentals and  invite  open  debate  on  how 
we  best  help  underdeveloped  countries 
in  the  late  1960's  and  1970's. 

We  best  move  forward  to  help  nations 
and  underdevelof>ed  countries  by  ex- 
ample. We  move  forward  to  correct  our 
own  errors  in  our  own  social  structure. 
To  the  extent  that  we  recognize  and 
correct  social  injustices  here,  we  best  en- 
courage others  to  correct  their  errors.  It 
is  in  this  way  we  best  maintain  our  pres- 
tige. Other  nations  and  peoples  are  just 
like  ourselves — they  want  to  stand  on 
their  own  feet  as  a  self-sustaining  coun- 
try. 

Second,  we  best  move  forward  through 
programs  of  people  to  people  as  opposed 
to  programs  of  government  to  govern- 
ment. This  is  particularly  important 
where  there  are  governments  which  do 
not  represent  the  will  of  the  people  and 
■which  can  exist  in  ofDce  only  through 
misuse  of  our  support  which  we  send  for 
the  good  of  the  coimtry  at  large. 

A  third  way  to  move  ahead  is  through 
developing  foreign  trade.  Trade  should 
be  the  base  upon  which  we  rest  our  ef- 
fort to  assist  developing  countries.  Tlie 
phrase  "trade  not  aid"  is  an  oft-stated 
principle  of  our  foreign  economic  policy. 
But  do  we  mean  it?  If  trade  not  aid  is 
to  be  more  than  a  slogan  we  must  let 
developing  countries  sell  what  tliey  can 
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produce  and  grant  them  access  to  the 
markets  of  the  developed  coimtries  for 
these  products. 

The  fourth  way  to  move  ahead  is 
through  loans  as  opposed  to  grants.  If 
in  developing  trade  and  the  market 
mechanism  in  imderdeveloped  countries 
there  is  a  need  for  interim  aid,  let  it  be 
loaned  not  granted.  Loans  are  more  apt 
to  be  bottomed  upon  proper  economic 
expenditure  policy.  If  it  Is  to  be  loans, 
let  these  loans  be  private  rather  than 
governmental.  The  expenditure  of  the 
private  loans  funds  requires  economic 
decisions  directly  subject  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  marketplace  and  only  in- 
directly to  the  discipline  of  the  political 
ballot  box. 

Tlie  fifth  way  is  through  grants.  Tliere 
are  areas  in  which  grants  are  the  only 
way  we  can  get  the  job  done.  If  grants 
are  to  be  used  then  they  should  be  un- 
restricted grants  not  grants  tied  to  U.S. 
domestic,  political,  or  economic  policy, 
U.S.  balance-of- payments  problems,  or 
anything  else. 

This  legislation  merits  full  congres- 
sional consideration  as  the  trreat  poten- 
tial of  the  Peace  by  Investment  Corpora- 
tion Act  Is  that  it  attempts  to  combine 
these  fundamental  principles  In  the 
proper  order  of  priority.  First  the  cor- 
poration would  help  imderdeveloped 
countries  by  its  very  example.  It  would 
be  authorized  to  invest  in  economically 
sound  undertakings  of  a  profitmaking 
nature  with  emphasis  o  le  encourage- 
ment of  small-  and  moderate-,sized 
enterprises.  The  corporation  would  seek 
to  develop  new  enterprises  which  have 
not  been  able  to  attract  investment  for 
one  reason  or  another.  It  would  take  risks 
and  it  should.  In  short,  the  Peace  by  In- 
vestment Corporation  Act  is  exporting 
the  best  of  our  private  enterprise  system 
in  order  to  stimulate  the  development  of 
healthy  economies  in  developing  coun- 
tries. It  is  an  appropriate  foreign  policy 
instrument  of  a  free  people.  It  is  not,  as 
is  almost  universally  the  case  under  our 
present  foreign  aid  programs,  exporting 
the  concept  of  Government  help,  and 
Government  control,  and  Government 
activity. 

Because  of  this,  the  Peace  by  Invest- 
ment Corporation  Act  fulfills  our  second 
principle  in  an  equally  satisfactory  man- 
ner. This  legislation  inevitably  promotes 
"people  to  people"  programs  in  contrast 
to  our  present  "government  to  povern- 
ment"  policies.  Through  ttrts  federally 
chartered  corporation,  acting  as  a  cata- 
lyst, the  people  of  this  Nation  may  effec- 
tively invest  their  capital  and  resources 
in  people  and  enterprises  of  another  de- 
veloping country.  Independent  people, 
not  just  strong  governments,  could  re- 
sult from  effective  imple.mentation  of  this 
legislation. 

Our  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  funda- 
mental considerations — the  priority  and 
appropriate  use  of  first  trade,  then  loans, 
and  then  grants — are  also  fostered  by 
this  legislation.  In  channeling  our  pri- 
vate resources  into  Investment  oppor- 
tunities of  foreign  developing  countries 
we  are  creating  in  these  nations  the 
means  for  future  foreign  trade.  We  are 
developing  their  independent  resources 
to  an  extent  tliat  will  let  them  live  with 
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dignity.  We  would  be  doing  for  them 
what  we  should  be  doing  for  Individuaia 
on  welfare  In  our  own  society — getting 
them  on  their  economic  feet  so  that  they 
can  be  useful  and  contributing  members. 
This  means  trade  first,  and  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  economically  baited 
loans,  and  only  when  there  is  no  other 
way  to  get  the  job  done  should  we  turn 
to  grants — the  foreign  aid  i>arallel  to 
domestic  welfare,  which  is  equally 
debilitating  in  the  long  run  to  nations 
as  welfare  is  to  Individuals. 

THK     CHALLEMGK     TO     THE     CONGRESS 

There  are  many  examples  when 
alternative  programs  to  meet  agreed 
uix»n  social  problems  exist,  but  the  Con- 
gress has  failed  to  consider  the  alterna- 
tives. In  the  area  of  foreign  affairs  there 
is  widespread  agreement  that  there  are 
serious  problems  of  mere  human  sub- 
sistence in  much  of  the  world  outside 
the  United  States.  There  is  also  con- 
siderable agreement,  although  a  bit  less 
than  the  agreement  that  the  problem 
exists,  that  the  United  States  should  take 
affirmative  steps  to  relieve  this  prob- 
lem. There  is  fairly  general  agreement 
that  the  steps  taken  should  include  both 
political  and  nonpolitical  action:  that 
is  to  say,  action  through  the  mechanism 
of  government  and  action  through  the 
private  profit  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions and  the  individual  citizen  which 
compose  our  society. 

The  alternative  solutions  toward  elimi- 
nating world  poverty  are  almost  all  in- 
volved in  what  sort  of  mix  should  exist 
between  political  and  private  action. 
However,  anyone  criticizing  the  particu- 
lar foreign  aid  programs  presented  to  the 
Congress  over  the  past  years  usually  has 
been  dubbed  by  the  proponents  of  the 
particular  programs  as  being  uninter- 
ested in  solving  the  problems  or  as  being 
so  ignorant  as  to  deny  that  a  problem  ex- 
ists. The  congressional  committees  have 
hardly  ever  considered  any  alternative 
programs  to  the  one  presented  by  the  ad- 
ministration. Indeed  so  irrational  has  the 
congressional  process  been  that  the  vari- 
ous programs,  because  there  are  many, 
remain  uncoordinated  one  with  the 
other.  The  administration  does  little  to 
coordinate  the  programs  and  the  Con- 
gress less. 

The  slogan  "trade  not  aid"  has  never 
been  seriously  debated  or  discussed  by  the 
Congress,  yet  upon  analysis  it  relates  to 
programs  quite  at  variance  with  the 
existing  foreign  aid  programs.  Do  we 
really  mean  trade  not  aid?  I  doubt  if  we 
really  do  because  our  aid  programs  have 
been  designed  and  administered  in  ways 
which  discourage  what  trade  we  have 
and  encourage  more  aid  in  its  stead.  Like- 
wise, our  trade  programs,  particularly 
the  Government  sponsored  cartel  tJTes 
like  the  Textile  Agreement,  the  Na- 
tional Coffee  Agreement,  and  the  various 
voluntary  quota  agreements,  seem  to  be 
moving  toward  more  State — political — 
control,  not  less,  which  means  that  far 
from  freeing  up  and  increasing  foreign 
trade  we  are  stifling  and  decreasing  it. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  wlaich  is  de- 
signed to  get  more  capital  investment 
into  Latin  America  has  never  had  clearly 
spelled  out  what  the  mix  between  new 
government  and  new  private  investment 
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is  to  be.  As  time  goes  on,  it  appears  that 
the  program  has  been  administered  in  a 
way  to  discourage  what  private  invest- 
ment already  existed  and  to  stunt  the 
growth  of  whatever  private  inve.stment 
was  in  process. 

In  the  recent  House  debate  on  the  for- 
eign aid  authorization  bill  I  pointed  out 
that  the  Watson  Commission  created  by 
the  Javits  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Aid  Authorization  Act  of  1963  to  study 
how  private  investment  and  private  en- 
terprise might  be  encouraged  and  our 
governmental  foreign  aid  programs  cor- 
related with  them,  had  made  an  excel- 
lent report  in  1965,  which  contained 
many  many  practical  suggestions  for  re- 
form. However,  that  report  was  largely 
ignored  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
In  its  studies  and  was  in  effect  suppressed 
by  the  AID  administration.  In  a  similar 
fashion  the  Clay  Commission  report  of 
1962.  reviewing  our  foreign  aid  programs 
from  the  standpoint  of  proper  balance, 
was  in  effect  suppressed  and  ignored. 
These  are  just  a  few  of  the  recent  studies 
of  alternative  programs  which  the  con- 
gressional committees  under  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  have  refused  to  con- 
sider. It  is  little  wonder  that  our  Inter- 
national policies  made  behind  closed 
doors  and  unexamined  in  public  have  run 
into  difficulty. 

We  can  no  longer  safely  and  respons- 
ibly leave  the  policy  of  foreign  aid  to 
selected  participants  in  "behind-closed- 
door"  sessions.  A  fundamental  reevalua- 
tion  of  our  foreign  aid  policies  is  neces- 
sary with  particular  emphasis  on  the  role 
of  our  private  enterprise  economy.  We 
must  bring  out  into  the  open  the  many 
of  the  underlying  causes  of  world  pov- 
erty and  in  the  process  identify  the  cor- 
rect course  of  action  to  alleviate  them. 
This  means  developing  an  affirmative 
policy.  The  Peace  by  Investment  Cor- 
poration Act  is  an  excellent  means  to- 
ward this  goal. 

The  Peace  by  Investment  Act  With  Section 
BY  Section  Analysis 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o]  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

GENERAL   PURPOSES 

Section  1.  The  recent  establishment  of  the 
"Peace  Corps"  reflects  growing  realization 
that  governments  and  diplomatic  relations 
alone  cannot  taring  enduring  peace,  without 
ths  consolida'.ion  and  expansion  of  people- 
to-peoplc  relationships.  Economic  relation- 
ships are  fundamental  to  human  relation- 
ships, and  private  economic  endeavors  are  in- 
separable from  systems  of  human  freedom. 
This  measure  is  designed  to  establish  and 
expand  people-to-people  relationships  in  the 
economic  field;  to  encourage  an  expanded 
flow  of  private  capital  investment  from  the 
United  States  into  economically  sound  enter- 
prises in  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world 
in  the  interest  of  world  peace  through  mutual 
economic  progress;  to  enlarge  the  number  of 
private  investors  participating  in  this  flow 
of  capital  so  as  to  forge  more  direct  links 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world;  to  reduce 
gradually  thereby  the  need  for  United  States 
public  investment  and  grants  overseas;  to 
help  redirect  the  total  flow  of  capital  from 
the  United  States  so  that  increasing  portion.s 
of  this  total  flow  go  to  the  underdeveloped 
areas,  and  thus  be  in  better  harmony  with 
the  domestic  economic  needs  of  the  United 
States  and  the  effective  management  of  its 
International  balance-of-payments  problems. 
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peace  bt  iNvssTicsirr  cobpobatton:  basic 

nrNCTIONS 

Sec.  2.  There  Lb  hereby  established  a  Peace 
by  Investment  Corporation  ( hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Corporation")  with  the 
following  basic  functions  In  accord  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act: 

II)  As  an  equity  investment  agency,  the 
Corporation  may  purchase  the  securltiee  and 
obligations  of.  or  make  loans  to  (A)  any 
underdeveloped  country  or  politlc&l  subdi- 
visions thereof,  (B)  any  public  agency  or 
Instrumentality  of  any  such  country,  or  (C) 
any  private  or  Eemlprivate  firm,  corporation, 
or  association  doing  or  Intending  to  do  busi- 
ness wholly  or  mainly  in  any  such  country 
or  countries.  Any  such  purchase  or  loan  shall 
be  for  the  purpose  of  financing  or  assisting 
in  financing  any  undertaking  of  a  profltjnak- 
ing  nature  to  expand  such  Industrial,  mining, 
con.struction,  or  agricultural  activity  In  such 
country  or  countries  as  will.  In  the  judgment 
of  the  Corporation,  further  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  and  any  such  undertalcing  should 
pl.ace  particular  emphasis  upon  the  encour- 
agement of  small  and  moderate  sized  enter- 
prises and  upon  achieving  widely  diversified 
endeavors. 

(2)  The  Corporation  shall  make  available 
such  technical  assistance  as  In  Its  Judgment 
will  facilitate  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  and 
will  not  be  duplicative  of  adequate  technical 
assistance  which  Is  available  from  sources 
other  than  the  Corporation. 

basic  criteria  for  investment  program 
Sec.  3.  In  carrying  forward  the  investment 
program  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act,  the  Corporation  shall  be 
guided  by  the  following  basic  criteria,  and 
shall  make  appropriate  findings  accordingly: 
(  1 )  Each  specific  investment  Is  In  further- 
ance of  an  undertaking  which  Is  economi- 
cally sound,  actually  or  potentially  profitable 
and  consistent  with  the  sound  long-range 
economic  development  of  the  country  in 
which  It  Is  located. 

(2)  The  country  in  which  the  undertaking 
Is  located  has  had  full  information  with  re- 
spect to  it  and  an  oppwrtunlty  to  express  a 
Judgment  as  to  its  desirability. 

(3)  Because  of  the  insufficient  availability 
of  venture  capital  from  other  sources,  the 
investment  is  not  in  competition  with,  or  du- 
plicative of.  other  private  investment  pro- 
grams or  other  public  programs  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  international  agencies,  which 
give  reasonable  promise  of  accomplishing 
comparable  results  in  accord  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(4)  Each  investment,  taking  Into  account 
the  country  In  which  it  is  located,  is  in  :ic- 
cord  with  the  general  international  economic 
and  political  policies  of  the  United  States. 

1 5)  The  investment  program  in  general  is 
consistent  with  t.he  short-range  and  long- 
range  policy  of  the  United  States  to  malnuiin 
maximum  employment,  production,  and  pur- 
chasing power  within  the  domestic  economy. 

(6)  The  investment  program  in  general  :s 
consistent  vi-lth  the  Ehort-r-\nge  and  long- 
range  need  cf  the  United  Ki.ites  to  maintain 
a  satisfactory  b.ilance-of-paymcnts  position. 

1 7)  The  investment  program  in  general, 
and  in  its  specific  applications,  is  mutually 
beneficial  to  the  country  to  which  the  in- 
vestment flows  and  the  country  from  which 
it  emanates,  taking  into  account  not  only 
purely  economic  considerations  but  also  ccn- 
sideratlon  of  human  improvement  under  free 
institutions. 

basic    financing    of    peace    by    investment 
corporation 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a 
capital  stock  consisting  in  part  of  fifty  shares 
of  class  A  stock  having  a  par  value  of  $1,000.- 
000  per  share.  Such  stock  shall  be  the  only 
stock  of  the  Corporation  having  voting  pow- 
er, as  long  as  pny  of  It  Is  outstanding,  and  it 
shall  be  subscribod  to  by  the  United  States 
Government.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
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shall  use  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any 
securities  Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  for  the  purpose  of  such  subscrip- 
tion, and  the  purposes  for  which  securities 
may  be  Issued  under  such  Act  are  extended 
to  Include  such  subscription  Payment  to  the 
Corporation  for  the  subscription  of  the 
United  States  to  such  stock,  and  repayments 
thereof,  shall  be  treated  as  public  debt 
transactions  of  the  United  States.  Certlll- 
cates  evidencing  stockownershlp  by  the 
United  States  shall  be  Issued  by  the  Corpor- 
ation to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
or  to  such  other  person  or  persons  as  he 
may  designate,  from  time  to  time.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933.  and  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1034.  shall  not 
apply  to  the  Corporation,  or  to  the  original 
Issue  of  Its  securities,  while  any  class  A  ."itock 
is  outstanding. 

(b)  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  issue 
for  public  sale  "Peace  by  Investment  Deben- 
tures" which  shall  be  In  denominations,  of 
$5.  or  any  multiple  thereof,  and  shall  have 
such  maturities  mot  in  excess  of  twenty 
years)  and  bear  Interest  at  siich  rates  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Corporation  with 
the  appioval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Such-debentures  shall  be  fully  and  un- 
conditionally guaranteed  as  t»  principal  by 
the  United  States.  For  as  long  as  the  Cor- 
poration remains  an  agency  of  the  United 
States,  the  aggregate  amoiuiti  of  debentures 
issued  under  this  subsection  m  any  one  year 
shall  not  exceed  S375.000.000.I  and  the  total 
amount  of  such  debentures  Which  are  o\it- 
stanrilng  at  any  time  shall  not  exceed 
$1,250,000,000.  The  Corporation,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  ofl  the  Treasury, 
shall  by  regulation  fix  tkie  maximum 
amounts  of  stich  debentures  kvhich  may  be 
held  at  any  tinr.c  by  any  iiuuvlduul.  corpo- 
I't:  11.  firm,  ti-ust.  association,  or  other  en- 
tity, respectively.  |T 

{<:)  The  Corporation  is  aulmorized.  at  the 
option  of  the  holder  of  an*  debenture  is- 
sued under  subsection  (b).  tJexchange  such 
debenture  for  class  B  stock  *-hlch  the  Cor- 
poration may  issue  in  such  U  "m.  and  subject 
to  such  terms  and  condition  as  It  may  pre- 
scribe, .subject  to  the  appro'  il  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  as  mg  as  the  Cor- 
poration remains  an  agenc;  of  the  United 
States. 

(d)  The  Corporation  Is  a  thorlzed  to  1:;- 
sue  from   time  to  time,  for  furchase  by  the 

notes  or  other 
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ceeds  of  any  securities  Issued  after  July  31, 
1945.  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  securities  may  be 
Issued  under  that  Act  are  extended  to  In- 
clude such  purpose.  Payment*  for  such  obli- 
gations by  the  Treasury,  and  repayment 
thereof  by  the  Corporation,  shall  be  treated 
as  public-debt  transactions  of  the  United 
States. 

(e)  One-fifth  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  the  debentures  Issued  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  be  set  aside  by  the 
Corporation  In  a  special  fund  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Corporation.  Such  fund  shall 
be  titlllzed  (1)  to  retire  fully,  within  a 
period  of  six  years  or  less  from  the  Initial 
i.viuance  of  such  debentures,  the  class  A 
stock  of  the  Corporation  issued  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  and  (2)  to  re- 
tire fully  the  obligations  Lssued  under  sub- 
section (dl  of  this  section  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  retirement  contained  In 
such  obligations.  Moneys  in  stich  fund  shall 
be  invested  or  reinvested  by  the  Corporation 
in  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
States  or  In  obligations  gtiarantoed  as  to  In- 
terest and  principal  by  the  United  States: 
Provided.  That  when  the  Class  A  stock  of  the 
Corporation  and  the  obligations  Issued  un- 
der subsection  (d)  of  this  section  have  been 
retired  in  full,  any  balance  remaining  in 
the  special  fund  shall  ije  merged  with  other 
funds  of  the  Corporation  obtained  through 
the  .sale  of  debentures  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b),  and  their  exchange  for  class  B 
stock  pursuant  to  .subsection  (c).  and  shall 
thereupon  be  available  lor  the  general  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(f)  Except  ;is  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  all  funds  available  to  the  Corpora- 
tion purstiant  to  this  section,  and  receipts 
from  Its  operations,  shall  be  available  to  the 
Corporation  for  its  general  purposes  under 
this  Act. 

INITIAL  MAN.\CEMENT  OF  PEACE  BY   INVESTMENT 
CORfORAl  IONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Until  the  conditions  set  forth 
in  section  6  of  this  Act  are  luliy  met,  the 
Corporation  shall  be  an  Independent  agency 
Ol  the  United  States. 

(b)  Tlie  management  of  the  Corporation 
during  its  existence  as  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  shall  consist  of  a  Board  of  Di- 
rectors ( hereinafter  referred  to  iis  the 
"Board"),  composed  of  d)  five  members 
appointed  from  private  life  by  the  President, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
who  shall  collectively  [wssess  broad  expcri- 
ciice  ill  various  areas  of  economic  endeavor: 
(2)  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
iuid  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  serve  ex  olllcio; 
{■i)  four  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  from  various  United  States  agen- 
cies concerned  with  international  economic 
development;  and  (4)  a  President  and  Exec- 
utive Vice  Pi-esident  of  the  Corporation,  as 
set  forth  below,  who  may  be  appointed  from 
private  life  or  from  public  .service.  All  mem- 
bers, except  those  serving  ex  officio,  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

ic)  The  Board  shall  elect  a  Chairman 
from  among  Its  members.  Any  vacancy  in  the 
Board  shall  not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall 
be  liled  In  the  same  maimer  as  the  original 
appolminent.  A  majority  of  the  Directors 
.'hall  constitute  a  quorum,  and  action  shall 
be  taken  only  by  a  majority  '.  ote  of  those 
prttent. 

id)  The  Board  sh:;U  designate  an  execu- 
tive conimittee  of  seven  members,  not  more 
than  two  of  whom  (exclusive  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Executive  Vice  President  of  the 
Corpor.ition)  shall  be  members  appointed 
from  private  life.  The  executive  committee 
shall  perform  the  functions  Rnd  exercise  the 
powers  of  the  Board  at  such  times  and  to 
such  extent  as  shall  be  provided  in  the  by- 
laws of  the  Corporation. 

le)  Members  of  the  Board  appointed  from 
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private  life  shall  receive  $ per  diem  when 

engaged  In  the  acttial  performance  of  their 
duties,  plus  reimbursement  for  necessary 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  in  the  performance  at  such 
duties. 

(f)  There  shall  be  a  President  of  the  Cor- 
poration, to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  who  shall  receive  a  salary  at  the  rate 

of   $- per   annum,   and   who   shall   serve 

as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Corporation, 
as  a  member  of  the  executive  committee,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Board.  The  President  of 
the  Corporation  shall.  In  accordance  with  the 
bylaws,  appoint  such  officers  and  employees 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  the  Corporation,  define  their  du- 
ties, and  fix  their  compensation. 

(g)  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  Corporation,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of   the  Senate,  who  shall   receive   a 

salary  at  the  rate  of  $ per  annum.  The 

Executive  Vice  President  shall  serve  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Corporation  during  the  absence 
or  disability  of  the  President  thereof  or  in 
the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  such  offlce. 

ih)  No  director,  ofBcer,  attorney,  agent, 
or  employee  of  the  Corporation  shall  in  any 
manner,  directly  or  Indirectly,  participate 
in  the  deliberation  upon  or  the  determina- 
tion of  any  question  affecting  his  personal 
interests,  or  the  Interests  of  any  government, 
corporation,  iiartnershlp,  or  association  in 
which  he  Is  directly  or  indirectly  personally 
Interested. 

(1)  The  President  may  also  appoint  an  ad- 
visory committee  to  the  Board,  composed  of 
individuals  drawn  from  private  and  public 
life  outside  the  United  States,  who  need 
not  be  citizens  or  residents  of  the  United 
States. 

TRANSFER  OF  PEACE  BY  INVESTMENT  CORPORA- 
TION TO  PRIVATE  OWNERSHIP  AND  MANAGE- 
MENT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  When  the  class  A  stock  of  the 
Corporation  has  been  retired  in  full,  within 
a  period  of  six  years  or  less,  as  provided  in 
section  4(e),  in  accordance  with  the  objec- 
tive of  vesting  as  soon  as  feasible  the  man- 
agement Of  the  Corporation  in  private  owner- 
ship, the  Board  shall  transmit  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  for  submission  to 
the  Congress,  recommendations  for  such  leg- 
islation as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  orderly  transition  of  the  Corporation 
from  an  agency  of  the  United  States  to  a 
corporation  under  private  ownership  and 
management,  including  il)  appropriate  pro- 
vision for  transfer  to  the  owners  of  the  out- 
standing peace  by  Investment  Debentures 
or  class  B  stock  of  the  Corporation  the  assets 
and  liabilities  of  the  Corporation,  (2)  ap- 
propriate provision  for  vesting  in  such  own- 
ers the  exclusive  voting  power  of  the  Cor- 
poration, with  each  owner  being  thereupon 
entitled  to  one  vote  per  share,  and  (3)  such 
additional  provisions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  any  outstanding  investments  in  the 
Corporation  by  the  United  States:  Provided. 
That  the  President,  in  connection  with  such 
submission  to  the  Congress,  shall  also  pro- 
vide recommendations  as  to  v.hether  a  .suf- 
ficient portion  of  the  obligations  purchased 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursuant 
to  section  4(d)  have  been  retired  to  justify 
the  transfer  of  the  Corporation  from  public 
to  private  ownership  and  management. 

lb)  In  connection  with  the  transfer  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a),  a  complete  and 
final  accounting  shall  be  made  by  the  Cor- 
poration and  the  Government,  at  which  time 
the  Government  shall  receive  reasonable 
compensation  for  all  Government  services 
rendered   to  the  Corporation. 

GENERAL    COHPORATE    POWERS    AND    DUTIES 

Sec.  7.  lai  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
its  functions  under  this  Act.  the  Corporation 
shall  have  succession  In  its  corporate  name; 
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may  adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal,  which 
shall  be  Judicially  noticed;  may  sue  and  be 
sued  in  its  corporate  name;  may  adopt, 
amend,  and  repeal  bylaws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions governlnt;  the  manner  in  which  its 
business  may  be  conducted  and  the  powers 
vested  In  It  may  be  exer'^ ->ed:  may  make  and 
carry  out  such  contracts  and  a!!;reements  as 
are  necessary  and  advisable  In  the  conduct 
of  its  business,  and  may  purchase,  discount, 
rediscount,  sell,  and  negotiate  (with  or  with- 
out Its  endorsement  or  guarantee)  and  guar- 
antee notes,  drafts,  checks,  bills  of  exchange, 
acceptances,  including  bankers'  acceptances, 
cable  transfers,  and  other  evidences  of  in- 
debtedness In  carrying  out  its  functions  un- 
der this  Act.  may  appoint  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  oflicers  and  employees  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  its  busi- 
ness, without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws 
or  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  define  their 
authority  and  duties,  delegate  to  them  such 
powers  vested  in  the  Corporation  as  may  be 
necessary,  require  bonds  of  such  of  them 
as  may  be  desirable,  and  fix  the  penalties 
and  pay  the  premiums  of  such  bonds;  may 
assign  or  sell  at  public  or  private  sale,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  for  cash  or  credit,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  shall  be  deter- 
mined reasonable,  any  evidence  of  debt,  con- 
tract, claim,  personal  property,  or  security 
held  by  the  Corporation  in  connection  with 
the  payment  of  loans  or  other  obligations, 
and  collect  or  compromise  all  obligations  held 
by  the  Corporation;  may  set  up  or  engage 
such  subsidiary  agencies  in  the  United  States 
or  in  underdeveloped  countries  ;ts  will  fa- 
ciUtate  the  business  of  the  Corjjoratio''  and 
may  enable  such  subsidiary  agencies  to  sell 
debentures  issued  under  section  4(b).  or  to 
sell  their  own  stock  for  the  purpose  of  buy- 
ing such  debentures:  may  acquire  by  pur- 
chase, lease,  or  donations  such  real  prop- 
erty or  any  interest  therein,  and  may  sell, 
lease,  or  otlierwise  dispose  of  such  real  prop- 
erty, as  may  be  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
its  business;  shall  determine  the  character 
of  and  the  necessity  for  its  obligations  and 
expenditures,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
shall  be  incurred,  allowed,  and  paid,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  provisions 
of  law  sjjecifically  applicab;  >  to  Government 
corporations:  may  pay  dividends  on  class  B 
stock  out  of  profits  or  other  earnines:  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  United  States 
mails  in  the  same  manner  and  upon  the 
same  conditions  as  may  be  applicable  to  the 
executive  departments  of  the  United  f  ates 
Government  until  such  time  as  it  ceases  to  be 
an  agency  of  the  United  States:  and  shall  be 
subject  to  Federal  taxation  from  the  time 
that  It  ceases  to  be  an  agency  of  the  United 
States.  The  foregoing  enumeration  of  powers 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  exclude  other  lawful 
powers  necessary  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Corporation. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 955  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  any 
person,  including  any  individual,  partner- 
ship, corporation,  or  association,  may  upon 
proper  authorization  act  for  or  participate 
with  the  Corporation  in  any  operation  or 
transaction  engaged  in  by  the  Corporation. 

(C)  Section  201  of  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act.  as  amended  i31  U.S.C. 
856).  is  amended  by  striking  therefrom  the 
words  "and  (5)  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation"  and  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  words  "|5)  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  and  (6)  Peace  bv  Investment 
Corporation." 

(d)  When  the  Corporation  is  transferred 
to  private  ownership  nnd  management  as 
provided  in  section  6.  it  shall,  in  addition  to 
the  corporate  powers  and  duties  set  forth 
above  in  this  section,  be  empowered  to  ex- 
ercise inter  alia  the  functions  of  an  invest- 
ment trust,  to  establish  such  insurance  sys- 
tems as  may  be  deemed  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  and  to  engage  in  other 
activities    generally    in    line    with   those    of 
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Corporations  engaged  In  such  functions  when 
operating  under  private  ownership  and  man- 
agement. 

rtfJAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  All  general  penal  statutes  re- 
lating to  the  larceny  embezzlement,  or  con- 
version of  public  moneys  or  property  of  the 
United  States  shall  apply  to  the  moneys  and 
property  of  the  Corporation. 

(b)  Any  per.son  who.  with  intent  to  de- 
fraud the  Corporation,  or  to  deceive  any 
director,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Corpora- 
tion or  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States,  makes  any  false  entry  in  any  book 
of  the  Corporation,  or  makes  any  false  report 
or  statement  for  the  Corporation,  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

(c)  Any  person  who  shall  receive  any  com- 
pcasatlon.  rebate,  or  reward,  or  .shall  enter 
into  any  con.spiracy.  collusion,  or  agreement, 
express  or  implied,  with  Intent  to  defraud 
the  Corporation  or  wrongfully  and  unlaw- 
fully to  defeat  its  purposes,  .shall  on  convic- 
tion thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five  years, 
or  both. 

REPORTS  AND  STUDIES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  .submit 
to  the  President,  for  transmission  to  the 
Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each  regular 
session,  a  complete  and  detailed  aiMiual  re- 
port of  its  operations  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Corporation,  immediately  upon  Us 
establishment,  shall  commence  studies  of 
additional  measures,  including  tax  measures, 
which  would  further  promote  the  flow  of 
private  capital  from  the  United  States  to 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  consistent 
with  the  economic  and  financial  policies  of 
the  United  States.  Such  studies  shall  be  am- 
plified in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  the 
Corporation.  As  soon  as  practicable,  and  not 
later  than  three  years  after  the  establl.sh- 
ment  of  the  Corporation,  it  shall  prepare  for 
transmission  to  the  Congress  the  initial  re- 
sults of  such  studies,  including  legislative 
recommendations. 

CITATION 

Sec.  10.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Peace  by  Investment  Corporation  Act  of 
19—'. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  Peace  by 
Investment  Corporation  Bill 

Section  1  sets  forth  the  purposes  of  the 
bill  which  are  to  establish  and  expand  peo- 
ple-to-people relationships  in  the  economic 
field:  to  encourage  an  expanded  flow  of  pri- 
vate capital  Investment  from  the  United 
States  Into  economically  sound  enterprises 
in  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  in  the 
interest  of  world  pc.ice  through  mutual  eco- 
nomic progress;  to  enlarge  the  number  of 
private  investors  participating  in  this  flow  of 
capital  so  as  to  forge  more  direct  links  among 
the  people  of  the  world,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Section  2  authorizes  the  Corporation  to 
purchase  the  securities  and  obligations  of.  or 
make  loans  to  (A)  any  tinderdeveloped  coun- 
try or  political  subdivision  thereof.  iB)  any 
public  agency  or  instrumentality  of  any  such 
country,  or  iC)  any  private  or  semlprivate 
firm,  corporation  or  association  doing  or  in- 
tending to  do  business  wholly  or  mainly  in 
any  such  country  or  countries.  Investments 
would  be  confined  to  economically  sound 
undertakings  of  a  profit-making  nature,  with 
emphasis  on  the  encouragement  of  small  and 
moderate  sized  enterprises.  TTiis  section  also 
authorizes  the  Corporation  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  but  will  not  duplicate  such 
assistance  already  available  from  other 
sources. 

Section  3  establishes  basic  criteria  for  the 
investment  program  of  the  Corporation.  As  a 
necessary  condition  for  making  such  invest- 
ments the  Corporation  -vould  have  to  find 
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that  1 )  such  project  met  sound  economic 
criteria:  2)  loan  financing  or  equity  assist- 
ance would  not  take  the  place  of  funds 
which  would  otherwise  flow  readily  for  the 
same  purpose:  3)  in  the  Investment  program 
in  general  was  consistent  with  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  maintain  maximum  em- 
ployment, production,  and  purchasing  power 
within  the  domestic  economy;  4)  tlie  pro- 
gram in  general  was  con.sistent  with  the  pro- 
motion of  a  satisfactory  balance-of-payments 
position  for  the  United  States,  and  5)  ilie 
program  in  peneral  was  in  accord  with  the 
general  international  economic  and  polltii-al 
policies  of  the  United  States.  The  Corpo- 
ration would  also  be  required  to  obtain  tlie 
viL-ws  of  the  country  in  which  the  affected 
enterprise  would  be  located. 

Section  4  .sets  forth  the  means  to  provide 
basic  financing  of  the  Corporation.  Sub.sec- 
tion  (a)  states  that  to  provide  initial  and 
temporary  capital  funds  for  its  operations, 
the  Corporation  wovild  be  authorized  to  issue 
class  A  stock  of  50  shares  of  par  value  of  $1 
million  per  share  totaling  J50  million.  This 
class  A  stock  would  be  subscribed  to  by  the 
U.S.  Government  through  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

Subsection  (b)  atjthorlzes  the  Corpora- 
tion to  offer  for  public  sale  "Peace  by  Invest- 
ment Debentures"  in  denominations  of  $5. 
So  long  as  the  Corjioration  remains  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  the  amount  of 
debentures  issued  in  any  one  year  shall  not 
exceed  $375  niillion  and  the  total  amount 
of  such  debentures  outstanding  at  any  time 
shall  not  exceed  SI. 25  billion. 

Subsection  (o  authorizes  the  Corporation 
to  exchange  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  any 
debenture  issued  under  subsection  (b)  lor 
class  B  stock  which  the  Corporation  may 
Issue  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

Subsection  (d)  authorizes  the  Corporation 
to  issue  from  time  to  time,  by  purcha.se  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  its  notes,  de- 
bentures, bonds  or  other  obligations  pro- 
vided that  the  i.ssue  of  such  obligation  shall 
not  exceed  $60  million  in  any  one  year  nor 
shall  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  obllea- 
tions  outstanding  at  any  one  time  exceed  $300 
million,  nor  shall  any  such  obligations  be  is- 
sued more  than  6  years  from  the  date  of 
the  first  i.ssue.  nor  sliall  any  such  obligations 
be  iiisued  except  so  long  as  the  Corporation 
remains  an  agency  of  the  United  States. 
Such  obligations  would  be  Interest  bearing 
and  wou^d  have  varied  maturities  not  in  ex- 
cess of  20  years,  with  provision  for  retirement 
before  maturity. 

Sub.;ection  lei  provides  that  one-fifth  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  Peace  by  Invest- 
ment Debentures  be  earmarked  in  a  special 
fund  for  the  retirement  r.f  the  class  A  stock 
which  would  have  to  be  retired  In  full  within 
6  years  or  less  from  the  date  of  original  i.ssue 
of  cl.-vss  B  stock. 

Subsection  (li  states  that  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  section  4  of  this  bill,  all 
funds  available  to  the  Corporation  pursuant 
to  tais  section,  and  .as  earnings  from  its 
operations,  shall  be  available  for  its  general 
purposes  under  the  act. 

Section  5  describes  the  form  of  initial 
management  of  the  Corporation. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  an  independent  agency  of  the 
United  States,  until  the  conditions  set  forth 
in  section  6  of  the  act  are  luUy  met. 

Subsection  ib)  states  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Corporation  during  its  existence 
as  an  agency  of  the  United  States  would  con- 
sist of  a  Board  of  Directors  of  15  members 
consisting  of  a  President,  and  Executive  Vice 
President  appointed  by  the  President  of  t-Ue 
United  States  from  private  life  or  from  pub- 
lic service:  5  members  appointed  from  pri\''ate 
life  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate: 
4  members  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  from  v.-wious  US  agencies 
concerned  with  international  economic  de- 
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▼elopment;  ttnd  the  8«cn  »rtee  of  State, 
Treasury,  Commerce,  and  ciibor,  serving  ez 
officio. 

Subsections  (c)  through  (1)  provide  for 
the  election  ot  a  Chalrmar\  designation  of 
an  Executive  Committee,  tl|e  compen*aUon 
of  the  Board,  the  President  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  Executive  Vlfle  President  and 
authorized  the  President  of  ttie  United  States 
to  appoint  an  Advisory  Cijknmlttee  to  the 
Board. 

Section  6  establishes  a  mHtiod  of  transfer 
of  the  Corporation  to  prlvait  ownership  and 
management  Subsection  (41  provides  that 
when  the  class  A  stoclc  of  the  Corporation 
has  been  retired  In  full  within  the  period  of 
■  ix  years  or  less  provided  irt  section  4(d)  of 
this  Act,  the  Board  shall  |  ;r;jnsmlt  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  for  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress,  recoijimendatlons  for 
such  legislation  as  may  be  ieceseary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  orderly  transition  of  the  Cor- 
pMjration  from  an  agency  of  (tie  United  States 
to  a  corporation  under  private  ownership  and 
management.  Including  ( 1 )  appropriate  pro- 
vision for  transfer  to  the  ovjners  of  the  out- 
standing Peace  by  Investmetit  Debentures  or 
class  B  stock  of  the  Corporlittion,  the  assets 
and  llahHKlee  of  the  Corporition,  (2)  appro- 
priate provisions  for  vestlnrf  in  such  owners 
the  exclusive  voting  power  of  the  Corporation 
originally  vested  In  the  oviners  of  class  A 
stock,  with  each  owner  belief  thereupon  en- 
titled to  one  vote  per  sharti,  and  (3)  such 
additional  provisions  as  ma}{  be  necessary  to 
protect  any  outstanding  lnvi»tments  In  the 
Corp>oratlon  by  the  United  States:  Provided, 
That  the  President,  in  connection  with  such 
submission  to  the  Congress,  $nnll  also  provide 
recommendations  as  to  whfliher  a  sufficient 
portion  of  the  obligations  piirchased  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pu)  suant  to  section 
4(d)  of  this  Act  have  been  ietlred  to  Justify 
the  transfer  of  the  Corpora  Ion  from  public 
to  private  ownership  and  ni  ^nagement. 

Subsection  (b)  states  thai  a  complete  and 
final  accounting  shall  be  n^  Kle  by  the  Cor- 
poration and  the  Governmet  t  at  which  time 
the  Government  shall  receive  reasonable 
compensation  for  all  Government  services 
rendered  the  Corporation. 

Section  7  establishes  general  corporate 
powers  and  duties  for  the  (J  Drporatlon. 

Section  8  sets  up  penal  pn»vlslon6  with  re- 
spect to  larceny  and  embel  izlement  of  the 
Corporation's  funds  or  propfl  rty. 

Section  9  calls  for  periodic  reports  to  the 
Congress  and  authorizes  thji  Corporation  to 
make  certain  studies. 

Section  10  provides  that  (|hls  act  may  be 
dted  as  the  Peace  by  Invej  tment  Corpora- 
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EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  1  IN  EMPLOY- 
MENT—BANKERS ITAKE  THE 
LEAD  i 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSTLVA.NI  \ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRtSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  liL  1968 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Bpeaker,  there 
Is  a  growing  awareness  in  the  country 
that  high  school  dropouts  iBnd  other  pre- 
viously considered  unemplioyables  can  be 
trained  to  become  proAictive,  useful 
members  of  society.  They, need  someone 
who  cares,  a  little  motivaiion,  and  good 
incentives.  I  am  pleased  thjit  the  banlcing 
industry  has  taken  great  ulitiative  in  this 
area. 

The  early  efforts  of  Chaise  Manhattan 
In  training  high  school  dropouts  has 
proven  so  successful  and  eo  relevant  to 
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the  needs  of  these  young  people,  that 
several  other  banks  have  followed  suit  In 
op)ening  training  centers  where  remedial 
and  technical  skills  can  be  learned,  and 
where  young  men  can  earn  while  they 
learn. 

This  is  a  good  investment  on  the  part 
of  the  Labor  Department,  which  sup- 
plies part  of  the  funds  for  the  JOBS  pro- 
gram and  for  the  banks.  I  commend  the 
banking  industry  for  what  I  envision  as 
only  the  beginning  in  a  major  national 
effort  to  provide  equal  opportunity  in 
employment,  and  include  an  excellent 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  of  July 
14,  describing  this  activity,  which  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

B.^NKs   AND   Dropocts   Get   Acquainted 
(By  Leonard  Sloane) 

Last  December,  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  began  a  program  for  training  unskilled 
high  school  dropouts.  The  initial  results  of 
Its  work  with  these  "unemployables"  have 
been  so  sviccessful  that  the  bank  now  says  It 
will  train  1,000  in  the  next  three  years. 

In  two  weeks,  the  First  National  City  Bank 
will  open  a  training  center  In  lower  Manhat- 
tan, where  It  will  provide  remedial  and  tech- 
nical skills  for  entry-level  Jobs  for  the  hard- 
core unemployed.  Some  700  young  men  and 
women  will  receive  this  Instruction  In  the 
next  18  months  under  a  contract  between 
the  bank  and  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor. 

And  Just  last  week,  the  .American  Institute 
of  Banking  began  classes  in  basic  education 
and  banking  terminology  for  ghetto  resi- 
dents who  are  employed  by  34  commercial 
and  savings  banks  In  the  New  York  area. 
Its  goal  is  to  provide  this  training  for  more 
than  700  members  of  minority  groups  over 
the  next  year. 

These  programs  are  Indicative  of  what 
the  banking  Industry  is  beginning  to  do 
across  the  nation  to  make  the  plirase  "equal 
opportunity"  in  employment  more  meaning- 
ful. Other  banks  working  through  different 
means  to  achieve  a  greater  rapport  with  the 
Negro  Community  Include  the  Bank  of 
America  In  California,  the  nation's  largest, 
and  the  Industrial  National  Bank  In  Rhode 
Island,  the  biggest  in  that  state. 

Why  are  banks,  both  locally  and  nation- 
ally, taking  such  an  interest  in  finding  the 
unemployed  and  training  them  for  Jobs  they 
are  presently  unqualified  for?  For  one  thing, 
banks  are  highly  visible  institutions  and 
their  employment  of  Negroes  and  Puerto  Rl- 
cans  is  usually  obvious  to  the  public,  unlike 
the  situation  in  most  manufacturing  Indus- 
tries whose  factories  are  not  normally  visited 
by  passers-by. 

"Banks  draw  their  employe  and  customer 
populations  from  the  city,"  says  a  veteran 
banker.  "You  Just  can't  pick  up  your  bank 
and  move  It  to  the  suburbs  as  some  other 
companies  can.  So  if  you  have  to  stay  locked 
in  with  the  city  and  its  working  class,  you 
have  to  be  aware  of  who  the  people  are." 

But  why  are  banks  going  in  for  these  vari- 
ous programs  at  this  time  when  the  popu- 
lation mix  in  the  big  cities  has  already  been 
changing  for  many  years?  One  banking  offi- 
cial puts  It  this  way : 

"Training  minorities  for  employment  has 
Just  become  respectable  with  the  formation 
of  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  and 
the  leadership  of  such  men  as  Henry  Ford 
(chairman  of  Ford  Motor  Company)  and 
J.  Paul  Austin  |  president  of  the  Coca-Cola 
Company).  And  since  banks  see  themselves 
as  the  capstones  of  business  anyway,  they 
figured  that  this  Is  the  time  to  do  something 
In  that  area." 

One  of  Chase's  "somethings"  is  its  train- 
ing program  for  young  men  between  the  ages 
of  17  and  22  who  are  unable  to  meet  the 
bank's    qualifications    for    white-collar    em- 
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ployment.  The  men  are  referred  by  social 
agencies,  bank  liaison  officers,  employment 
Interviewers  and  others  and  have  In  com- 
mon a  basic  motivation  to  succeed  as  bank 
employes. 

"We're  looking  for  the  young  men  who  have 
some  potential  that  can  be  tapped  and  who 
want  to  go  to  work,"  says  Arthur  J.  Hum- 
phrey, a  Chase  assistant  treasurer  and  direc- 
tor of  the  program.  "We  don't  mind  his  being 
skeptical  but  we  want  that  will  to  win." 

PHASES    DESCRIBED 

Tliese  are  three  jjhases  to  the  remedial 
program  in  reading,  language  skills  and 
mathematics  that  Mr.  Humphrey  and  other 
bank  officials  have  worked  out  with  the  six 
teachers  employed  by  Chase.  The  first  en- 
compasses a  six-week,  all-day  session  during 
which  trainees  receive  a  nontaxable  training 
allowance  of  $1.60  an  hour. 

During  phase  two,  employes  are  placed  In 
entry-level  Jobs  at  which  they  earn  about 
$75  a  week  but  return  to  the  28th  floor 
training  center  at  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza 
for  up  to  two  hours  of  remedial  education 
a  day.  The  final  phase  is  geared  to  make  the 
young  men  better  qualified  for  promotions 
as  they  open  up  at  the  bank, 

"I  love  It  because  it's  a  lot  different  from 
school,"  says  Gilbert  Rivera,  17  years  old. 
who  dropped  out  of  high  school  in  the  10th 
grade.  "You  get  more  Individual  Instruction 
here." 

"We  have  more  confidence  In  the  teachers 
than  we  did  at  school,"  adds  Rudy  Martinez, 
21.  who  has  completed  phase  one  and  U  now 
working  as  a  tape  feed  clerk  In  the  domestic 
money  transfer  department.  "They're  not 
like  teachers,  they're  more  like  friends." 

Venlse  Greene,  an  18-year-old  from  Brook- 
lyn who  left  high  school  last  March,  points 
out  that  "in  school  they  didn't  start  at  the 
root  of  things.  Here  they  start  at  the  root 
and  go  on  up." 

One  reason  for  this  unusual  teacher-stu- 
dent relationship  is  the  small  class  sizes  of 
10  to  a  group.  Another  Is  the  informality 
that  prevails  with  teachers  called  by  their 
first  names  and  students  able  to  walk  out  of 
the  room  at  any  time  for  personal  reasons. 
And  then  there  Is  the  fact  that  students  even 
help  to  organize  the  curriculum  by  selecting 
their  own  books  to  read. 

For  instance,  one  poem  read  by  the  stu- 
dents in  the  Chase  program  is  "The  Ballad 
of  the  Landlord,"  by  Langston  Hughes.  Edu- 
cational critic  Jonathan  Kozol  was  dismissed 
from  the  Boston  school  system  in  1965  for 
reading  this  poem  to  his  students  becatise  of 
its  alleged  antlwhlte  tone. 

CENTER     BEING     SET     UP 

As  Linda  Kunz,  a  teacher  of  language  arts, 
observes,  "We  have  no  set  syllabus  here.  Con- 
tent is  geared  in  two  directions,  toward  their 
own  backgrovmds  and  toward  anything  to  do 
with  banking.  The  students  should  not  deny 
their  own  backgrounds  nor  should  they  only 
get  Into  the  banking  area  when  they  start 
their  Jobs." 

At  First  National  City,  tv/o  floors  are  being 
outfitted  at  a  building  on  Canal  Street  and 
Bror.dway  for  the  first  two  20-student  classes 
in  its  training  program  for  the  unemployed 
and  underemployed.  Over  a  16-to-22-week  pe- 
riod, these  young  men  and  women  will  be 
given  remedial  skills  and  technical  training 
for  such  Jobs  as  general  clerk,  typist  and 
check-processing  machine  operator. 

While  they  are  being  trained  by  the  bank — 
as  part  of  the  Federal  Government's  Job  Op- 
portur.itles  in  the  Business  Sector  program — 
the  students  are  bank  employes  and  are  paid 
a  salary  of  $65  a  week.  Upon  completion  of 
their  training,  they  receive  an  increase  of  at 
least  $10  a  week  and  move  Into  a  beginner's 
Job  at  the  bank. 

Robert  W.  Feagles,  a  City  Bank  senior  \ice 
president,  emphasizes  that  "the  entry-level 
position  Is  not  the  end  of  the  road.  These 
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men  and  women  have  career  opportunities 
absolutely  on  a  par  with  any  other  employes. 
Our  whole  purpose  Is  to  erase  the  hard-core 
stamp  and  make  them  iionidentlfiable  as 
anything  but  employes  of  the  bank." 

"This  will  be  accomplished  even  at  the  new 
training  center  through  the  Immediate  es- 
tablishment of  an  employer-employe  rela- 
tionship, rather  than  a  continuation  of  any 
government  aid  situation.  The  environment, 
moreover,  will  be  that  of  work-  with  its 
9-to-5  day,  punctuality  and  dress  require- 
ments, etc. —  instead  of  a  high  school  for  ado- 
lescents. 

Funds  for  the  students  in  the  JOBS. 
proKram  were  provided  by  the  Government 
to  the  time  of  more  than  >1  5-milllon.  How- 
ever, the  bank  figures  that  more  than  $150.- 
000  of  its  own  money  Is  involved  in  pro- 
viding administrative  and  other  services  not 
covered  by  the  training  contract. 

According  to  Mr.  Feagles.  this  money  Is 
well  spent.  "Social  problems  are  only  resolved 
in  an  atmosphere  of  economic  equality  and 
well-being.  We  have  been  aware  of  the  need 
to  do  more  as  we  re-exaniined  our  criteria 
for  entry-level  Jobs.  This  is  a  major  step 
toward  the  first  requirement,  economic 
equality." 

ADDITIONAL  SCHOOLING 

The  classes  at  the  American  Institute  of 
Banking  are  providing,  in  effect,  for  a  con- 
sortium of  banks  what  giant  institutions 
like  Chase  and  City  Bank  are  doing  on  their 
own.  Students  with  average  fifth  to  eighth- 
grade  achievement  levels  will  be  given  six 
weeks  of  training  to  lay  the  educational  and 
career   foundations   lor   hank   employment. 

Afterwards  the  students  will  return  to 
A.I.B.  classrooms  for  nine  hours  a  week  of 
additional  training,  "This  Instruction  plus 
departmental  bank  experience  will  point  the 
successful  trainee  directly  toward  the  main- 
stream of  departmental  promotabllity  and  a 
successful  banking  career."  says  the  institute. 

While  the  A  IB.  Is  providing  its  facilities 
at  the  Woolworth  Bviilding  for  the  clas.ses, 
the  actual  teaching  and  counseling  will  be 
done  by  the  Board  for  Fundamental  Edu- 
cation, a  nonprofit  organization  that  designs 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged.  Bankers 
from  the  participating  institutions— such  as 
the  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  the 
Bowery  Savings  Bank  and  Brown  Brothers 
Harrlman  &  Co. — will  also  conduct  panel 
discussions  with  the  trainees. 


HALO  OF  THE  WEEK :  JUDGE  JOHN  V. 
CORRIGAN 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  16.  1968 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  sood 
friend,  Cleveland  Press  Columnist  Milt 
Widder,  gives  a  "Halo  of  the  Week" 
award  to  meritorious  Clevelanders  and  I 
was  delighted  to  .see  the  honor  go  to  our 
distinguished  common  pleas  Judge  John 
V.  Corrigan.  He  has  won  the  respect  and 
affection  of  thousands  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens for  his  good  work.  Although  he 
would  deprecate  the  compliment,  the 
halo  would  be  most  becoming. 

An  accompanying  halo  might  well  be 
awarded  to  his  brother,  the  much  beloved 
Msgr.  Thomas  Corrigan  of  St.  Charles 
Parish  in  Parma,  Ohio.  Between  the  two 
of  them,  the  Corrigans  make  Greater 
Cleveland  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  the  Widder 
item  in  the  Record  : 
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Halo  of  the  Week:  Judge  John  V.  Corrigan 
To  Common  Pleas  Judge  John  V.  Corrigan 
this  Halo  of  the  week  Reason:  This  week  he 
was  named  chairman  of  a  most  Important 
committee  which  will  draft  rules  that  (when 
approved)  will  set  procedural  laws  for  all 
courts  in  Ohio.  He  chairs  a  group  of  24 
Judges  and  10  influential  attorneys.  The 
rules  must  be  approved  by  the  Ohio  Supreme 
Court.  Judge  Corrigan,  only  48  ibut  graying) , 
has  had  the  respect  of  fellow  judges  and  the 
legal  profe.ssion  lor  a  number  of  years.  He 
is  active  in  church  and  welfare  circles:  he  i.s 
a  board  member  of  Rainey  Institute  and  St, 
Vincent  dePavil  Society,  a  working  member 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Greater 
Cleveland  Safety  Council  and  the  Welfare 
Federation. 


HON.  DONALD  W.  NICHOLSON 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16.  1968 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Febru- 
ary of  this  year,  the  House  was  greatly 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  pasc-ing  of  our 
dear  friend  and  former  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Donald  W.  Nicholson,  v.-ho  so 
ably  represented  the  citizens  of  Cape 
Cod  during  his  long  service  in  the  House. 
To  all  of  us.  he  was  beloved  and  highly 
respected  by  all  of  his  colleagues  and 
his  fellow  Cape  Cod  con.stituents,  and 
his  host  of  friends  in  and  out  of  Congress. 

At  79,  the  spirit  of  this  great  Ameri- 
can was  still  strong,  reflecting  a  long  and 
fascinating  life  of  varied  experiences  and 
accomplishmentci.  Many  of  these  years 
were  difficult,  but  our  dear  friend  thrived 
on  hard  work  and  i)olitical  combat,  which 
he  never  .shirked.  In  the  end,  his  physi- 
cal strenath  could  not  withstand  his  last 
battle  with  ill  health  and  Massachu.setts 
lost  one  of  its  great  sons  of  the  public 
service. 

We  all  miss  him — not  only  his  many 
friends  in  this  House,  but  the  citizens  of 
our  State  who  benefited  so  much  from 
his  wise  leadership  during  the  21  years 
he  guided  them  .so  faithfully  first  as  a 
State  senator,  and  later  as  president  of 
the  State  senate. 

Congressman  Nicholson's  outstanding 
qualities  of  strong  character,  determina- 
tion and  independence  are  reflected  by 
the  solid  and  substantial  contributions 
he  made  to  the  welfare  of  the  State  and 
the  Nation. 

He  was  truly  the  self-made  man,  in 
typical  Horatio  Alcer  fashion,  since  in 
his  early  youth  he  worked  at  .such  varied 
trades  as  streetcar  conductor,  night  tele- 
phone operator,  and  restaurant  manager. 

His  first  political  experience  came  in 
1921  when  he  was  successful  in  gaining 
the  office  of  selectman  in  his  home  com- 
munity of  Wareham.  Later,  he  entered 
the  State  legislature  where  he  .served 
with  distinction  in  the  senate.  He  was 
subsequently  elected  to  Congress  where 
he  served  six  terms,  retiring  in  early  1959 
to  his  beloved  Cape  Cod. 

Although  Nick  sat  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  aisle,  where  he  fought  the  political 
battle  for  his  party,  he  and  I  were  close, 
warm  friends  down  through  the  years.  I 
well  recall  his  concern  when  I  sponsored 
in  April  1957  the  first  bill  in  Congress 
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calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional park  on  Cape  Cod  following  the 
national  seashore  survey  conducted  by 
the  National  Paik  Service. 

Prompted  by  the  opiwsition  of  many 
jjeople  on  Cape  Cod  to  any  national  park 
in  their  backyard.  Congressman  Nichol- 
son si^onsored  legislation  to  establish  the 
Cape  Cod  Canal  National  Park,  confin- 
ing the  park  to  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  area. 

I  feel  sure  that  it  must  have  been  a 
source  of  seciet  pride  to  this  proud  Cape 
Codder  that  his  bill  and  mine  led  to  more 
detailed  .studies  of  the  Cape  Cod  nation- 
al shore  by  the  National  Park  Service, 
which  had  been  requested  by  the  House 
Interior  and  In.sular  Affaii's  Committre 
to  furnish  reixirts  on  both  our  bills. 

The  rest  is  history.  Later,  our  valued 
friends  and  distinguished  colleagues,  the 
Honorable  Edward  P.  Boland  and  the 
Honorable  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  both 
sfX)nsoi-ed  bills  to  establish  the  Cape  Cod 
National  Seashore. 

Subsequently,  the  late  great  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  as  Senator,  and  Sen- 
ator Leverett  Saltonstall  sixinsored 
legislation  giving  the  detailed  boundaries 
of  the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore,  in 
which  they  were  joined  by  the  Honor- 
able Hastings  Keith,  Congres,sman 
Nicliolson's  successor  in  the  House,  and 
other  interested  Members  of  the  House. 

All  of  us  who  knew  Congressman 
Nicholson  cotild  not  help  but  admire  his 
niceod  adherence  to  his  own  principles 
and  his  refusal  to  be  swayed  from  a 
coui'sc  which  lie  felt  was  right  and  just. 
His  courage,  ability,  deteiinination.  and 
indc!)endence  were  unquestionable  and 
remain  an  inspiration  for  all  of  us  in 
the  public  service. 

Nick  will  be  remembered  for  many, 
many  years  to  come  m  this  Hou.se  and 
in  the  Commonwealth  for  liis  preat 
achievements  and  the  warmth  of  his 
friendship,  and  I  personally  feel  his  ab- 
sence most  keenly.  I  offer  my  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  his  beloved  and  dear  widow 
and  helpmate,  Ethel,  and  his  family, 
who  have  suffered  the  real  loss  of  his 
love,  devotion,  loyalty,  and  firm  attach- 
ment to  them. 

May  our  dear  friend  and  former  col- 
leaEue.  Nick,  find  eternal  rest  and  peace 
in  His  heavenly  home. 


GUN  CONTROL 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16.  1968 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
failure  of  this  Congress  to  take  any  sm- 
nificant  action  on  gun-control  legislation 
is  a  disgrace.  It  flagrantly  ignores  the 
overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  For  over  30  years  now.  a 
majority  of  the  people  have  favored  stit- 
fer  gun-control  laws.  Current  polls  show 
that  80  to  85  percent  of  the  citizens  of 
this  country  want  stronger  gun-control 
laws  now. 

Yet  this  Congress  fails  to  act.  The 
senseless  slaughter  within  our  Nation 
continues  unchecked  by  reasonable  fire- 
arms controls.  Each  and  everj'  day,  the 
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newspapers  are  full  of  accounts  of  sui- 
cides, murders,  robberies,  and  accidental 
shootings  involving  the  Illegal  or  Im- 
proper use  of  firearms. 

Why  does  this  Congress  do  nothing? 
Why  does  it  shamelessly  flaunt  the  de- 
mands of  the  people?  Why  does  it  ignore 
the  pleas  of  our  most  respected  law  en- 
forc'.mcnt  officials?  Why  does  It  fail  to 
l,ve  up  to  its  re.spon.sibilities  to  tlie 
pnple? 

Some  would  claim  that  gun  control 
laws  will  disarm  the  people,  deprive  them 
of  their  "right  to  bear  arms."  leave  our 
country  defenseless  and  ripe  for  Inva- 
sion, take  away  the  pleasures  of  the  true 
sportsman,  and  will  leave  the  honest 
c.tizen  helpless  before  the  army  of  crim- 
inals that  Infests  this  country. 

Is  this  the  logic  of  the  20th  century? 
Is  this  in  any  way  representative  of  the 
desire  of  our  country  to  throw  oft  the 
terrible  shroud  of  violence  that  hangs 
over  it?- 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  introduce  today  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  registration  and  li- 
censing of  all  firearms,  and  to  resulate 
the  sale  of  ammunition.  It  will  maintain 
strong  Federal  standards  while  allowing 
responsible  State  administration  of 
them.  States  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  plan  their  own  licensing  and  registra- 
tion programs.  It  gives  the  States  plenty 
of  room  in  which  to  regulate  them- 
selves, and  still  provides  national  uni- 
formity or  registration. 

The  failure  of  Congress  to  respond  to 
such  a  clear  and  affirmative  demand  for 
gun-control  legislation  would  be  a  na- 
tional disgrace.  I  implore  the  Congress 
to  recosnize  the  obvious  and  act  now. 


A  BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  THE  COM- 
MISSION FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT 
OP  GOVERNMENT  MANAGEMENT 
AND  ORGANIZATION 


HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  15,  1968 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  join  Congressman  Roth  and 
others  in  sponsoring  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  for  the  Improvement 
of  Government  Management  and 
Organization. 

The  need  for  such  a  Commission  is 
obvious  when  one  realizes  tliere  are  more 
than  400  Federal  programs  designed  in 
one  way  or  another  to  aid  our  cities,  but 
these  programs  have  been  largely  in- 
effective because  of  overlapping,  duplica- 
tion, and  unnecessary  redtajje. 

This  was  pointed  out  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders, otherwise  known  as  the  Kemer 
Report.  Buried  deep  in  volume  three  of 
its  report,  the  Commission  said 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  system 
through  which  federal  programs  are  trans- 
lated Into  services  to  people  Is  a  major  prob- 
lem in  Itself  .  .  .  federal  programs  often 
seem  self-defeating  and  contradictory:  Held 
officials  unable  to  make  decisions  on  t,helr 
own  programs  and  unaware  of  related  ef- 
forts; agencies  unwilling  or  unable  to  work 
together;      programs     conceived     and      ad- 
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ministered   to   achieve   different   and   some- 
times conflicting  purposes. 

The  Commission  concluded : 

In  short  there  Is  a  clear  and  compelling 
requirement  for  better  coordination  of  fed- 
er.iSIy  funded  programs. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  coordination, 
we  need  a  reorganization  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch;  we  need  better  accoimting 
and  programing  systems;  we  need  con- 
solidation of  the  multiple  grant  pro- 
grams; we  need  a  review  of  grant  pro- 
grams to  clininate  those  not  needed  and 
give  priority  to  those  that  are  most 
essential. 

A  Commission  for  the  Improvement  of 
Government  Management  and  Orga- 
nization would  be  tlie  means  to  accom- 
plish these  objectives.  We  all  recall  the 
two  Hoover  Commissions  which  ac- 
complished so  much.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  legislation  will  be  favorably  consid- 
ered in  the  ver>'  near  future. 


Juhj  16,  1968 


WHAT'S  RIGHT  WITH  AMERICA? 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OP    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16,  1968 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  lias  become  fashionable  in  some  quar- 
ters today  to  criticize  our  great  Nation, 
to  dwell  upon  our  problems,  and  to  ob- 
scure the  greatness  of  America. 

In  this  connection  my  recent  news- 
letter— Capitol  Comments — emphasizes 
"What's  Right  With  America?"  Because 
of  the  interest  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  people  in  this  most  important 
subject.  I  herewith  place  the  newsletter 
in  the  Record. 

The  newsletter  follows: 

I  From  Capitol  Comments.  July  8.  19681 
What's  Right  Wpth  America? 

(By  Joe  L.  Evins.  Member  of  Congress, 
Fourth  District,  Tennessee) 

As  we  have  Just  celebrated  our  192d  Inde- 
pendence Day  and  as  our  great  Nation  strives 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  change  and  solve 
its  problems  of  growth,  there  are  many  who 
are  busily  engaged  In  complaining  about 
things  which  they  feel  are  wrong  with  Amer- 
ica. Indeed  we  have  our  problems — the  con- 
flict In  Vietnam  and  the  problems  of  our 
cities,  among  others,  but  the  great  advan- 
tages of  America  far  outweigh  its  difficulties. 

The  Soviet  Communist  leader  Brezhnev 
this  week  described  modern  America  as  a 
"rotting  society  ...  a  degrading  society." 
Regrettably  this  view  Is  endorsed  by  others. 
We  all  recognize  that  many  changes  are  tak- 
ing place  in  America  and  In  our  society.  Our 
population  Is  growing  rapidly,  we  have  prob- 
lems In  our  cities  and  development  of  tech- 
nology and  science  and  other  changes  are 
bringing  about  change  and  progress. 

However,  despite  these  problems  of  growth, 
our  Nation  has  built  upon  the  genius  of  our 
forefathers  a  Nation  in  which  more  people 
enjoy  liberty,  freedom,  opportunity  and  other 
advantages  than  are  enjoyed  in  any  nation 
in  the  world.  Our  Country  guarantees  to  all 
Americans  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
religion,  freedom  to  pursue  happiness  to 
one's  fullest  potential. 

France  is  wracked  by  revolution— England 
has  become  a  third-rate  power-^Germany 
remains  divided — while  the  United  States  re- 
mains   the    strongest,    most    powerful    and 


greatest  Nation  in  the  world.  TTie  United 
States  stands  as  a  citadel  of  freedom  and 
democracy — the  envy  of  the  world.  Our  na- 
tion was  built  on  faith  In  people  and  oiu 
problems  must  not  blind  us  to  our  heritage 
of  liberty  and  freedom  bequeathed  to  us  by 
our  foref.ithrrs.  which  must  be  perpetuated. 

Americans  traditionally  have  looked  ahead 
to  their  faith  In  freedom  and  democracy  dur- 
ing times  of  crisis.  In  every  great  crisis  our 
people  have  prevailed  bcc.iuse  of  our  faith 
In  our  .American  way  of  life.  And  we  are  con- 
lidcnt  and  have  faith  that  the  solutions  to 
our  present-day  problems  will  be  found  and 
that  peace  will  be  achieved. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  retained  their  faith  and  con- 
fidence In  our  Nation— the  principles  upon 
wlilch  our  Nation  was  founded,  and  which 
today  stands  as  the  oldest  and  greatest 
democracy  In  the  world.  Acts  of  violence  by 
a  few  individuals  are  not  representative  of 
most  -Americans.  The  problems  of  crime  must 
be  dealt  with  effectively  at  the  local,  state 
and  national  level. 

While  there  are  those  who  complain  about 
oiu"  Nation,  let  us  retain  our  faith  and  our 
confidence — remembering  what  Is  good  and 
right  about  America — and  preserve  and 
strengthen  the  greatest  Nation  In  the  world. 


July  16,  1968 


AMERICAN  BUSINESSMEN  NOT 
SO  BAD 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
always  a  pleasant  change,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  note  pres.-  commentaiT  emphasizing 
tlie  positive  and  pointing  out  the  often 
overlooked  spirit  and  excellence  of  the 
American  business  system.  Therefore,  I 
find  the  article  by  columnist  John  B. 
Sheeiin,  C.S.P.  in  the  July  12  New  World, 
the  Chicago  archdiocese  Catholic  news- 
paper, a  refreshing  change  of  emphasis 
from  mucli  of  the  abuse  which  is  hurled 
at  the  private  sector. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  the 
article  for  inclusion  in  tlie  CorjcRE.'5sioNAL 
Record,  ps  follows: 

Sum  and  Suestance:   American  Business- 
men Not  as  Bad  as  Painted 
(By  John   B.  Sheerin.  C.S.P.) 

A  favorite  sport  of  FVench  intellectuals  Is 
criticism  of  American  business.  Tliey  cherish 
an  old  stereotype  of  the  American  business- 
man as  an  utterly  rvithless  monster  who  is 
Interested  in  squeezing  the  last  ounce  of 
prollt  out  of  every  transaction. 

They  know  the  capitalist  as  he  appeared 
in  19th  century  French  literature,  a  heart- 
less wretch  who  had  absolutely  no  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  his  local  or  national  com- 
munity. He  was  out  for  himself  and  the  devil 
take  the  hindmost.  So  the  literary  French- 
man tends  to  go  back  to  the  aftermath  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution  for  his  idea  of  capital- 
ism and  blithely  Identifies  the  lalssez  faire 
capitalist  with  the  present  day  American 
businessman. 

Some  years  ago.  Jacques  Maritain  tried  to 
correct  this  distorted  picture  of  the  American 
businessman  by  telling  his  countrymen,  in 
his  "Reflections  on  America."  that  the  Ameri- 
can capitalist  is  not  quite  that  bad. 

Early  America  was  Influenced  by  the  Gospel 
and  according  to  the  French  philosopher,  a 
certain  amount  of  Gospel  compassion  has  en- 
tered the  American  bloodstream — even  the 
veins  of  the  American  businessman. 

At  the  present  time,  American  business  Is 


trying  to  do  a  lot  for  the  poor  In  the  ghettoes. 
I  remember  being  at  a  meeting  of  'Lhe  New 
York  Rotary  club  not  so  long  ago  when  a 
speaker  a.sked  If  anyone  present  would  prom- 
ise to  give  a  Job  to  a  Negro  youth  during 
the  summer. 

I  was  astounded  at  the  number  of  volun- 
teers. In  fact,  some  executives  promised  five 
or  10  Jobs.  In  most  cases.  It  meant  taking  on 
youths  who  had  no  training  and  very  little 
education. 

John  W.  Gardner,  chairman  of  the  Urban 
Coalition,  has  Joined  with  business  mid  reli- 
gious leaders  to  launch  four  advertising  cam- 
paigns that  will  be  seen  and  heard  nation- 
wide in  newspapers,  magazines,  outdoor  post- 
ers, and  on  radio  and  television  programs. 
Albert  Cole  of  the  Advertising  council  estl- 
mr.ted  that  more  than  $2.5  million  wurth  of 
space  and  time  will  be  contributed  by  the 
media  in  the  next  twelve  months:  "Tliis  ad- 
vertising may  well  reach  and  Influence  more 
millions  of  Americans  for  the  better  than 
all  the  demonstrations  we  have  seen  In  the 
p.tst  year." 

I  was  particularly  Interested  in  Religion 
in  American  Life's  "Emergency  Summer 
Campaign."  Tills  organization  which  once 
featured  ads  and  TV  spots  urging  Sunday 
church  attendance  now  focuses,  with  the 
help  of  the  J.  Waiter  Thompson  company, 
on  ads  dealing  with  open  housing.  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  underprivileged,  the  need  for 
Involvement  in  the  problems  of  the  p>oor. 

"Join  for  Youth"  had  an  interesting  ad  ad- 
dressed to  businessmen  headlined.  "All  the 
time  you  spend  ynkking  about  'the  youth 
problems'  you  could  be  doing  something 
about  it."  In  smaller  letters,  the  ad  asked 
employers  to  hire  young  people,  help  create 
Jobs  for  them,  teach  new  skills,  encotu-age 
schools  to  stay  open  this  siunmer  and  heljj 
develop  recreational  activities  and  entertain- 
ment. 

"When  a  riot  starts,  business  stops."  Self- 
interest  undoubtedly  motivates  some  com- 
munity-oriented businessmen  but  at  the 
same  time,  I  feel  sure  that  many  are  moti- 
vated by  a  liner  and  deeper  concern  than 
eelf-lnterest. 


FOR  THE  RECORD 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

K    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16,  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1955 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee received  from  the  then  attorney 
general  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
Louis  C.  Wyman.  personal  papers  from 
the  home  of  Harry  Dexter  White  in  Fitz- 
william.  N.H.  These  papers  were  the 
subject  of  much  analysis  by  the  .subcom- 
mittee and  a  report  entitled  "Interlock- 
ing Subversion  in  Government  Depart- 
ments— The  Harry  Dexter  White  Papers, 
Part  30"  was  issued  in  August  1955.  In  its 
foreword  the  subcommittee  stated  re- 
garding these  papers: 

The  Concord  documents  furnished  an  ex- 
cellent source  for  such  a  study,  revealing  who 
were  White's  associates  in  and  outside  of  the 
Treasury  Department  (Including  a  number  of 
Individuals  with  Communist  and  espionage 
records),  the  far-reaching  influence  of  White 
and  his  group  In  the  Government,  his  politi- 
cal activity,  and  his  ardent  obsession  with 
matters  pertaining  to  the  Soviet  Union,  in- 
cluding even  Russian  revolutionary  songs. 

The  subcommittee  hastened  to  add : 

It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  the 
mere  appearance  of  a  reference  to  or  corre- 
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spondence  with  Harry  Dexter  White  by  any 
individual  does  not  necessarily  have  any  sub- 
vf  rf-Ive  connotation  and  that  such  references 
and  correspondence  were  In  many  Instances 
inherently  relevant  to  his  official  duties  and 
those  of  his  associates. 

The  report  pave  the  backgrounds  of 
various  people  who  had  correspondence 
with  Harry  Dexter  White  as  indicated  by 
his  personal  papers.  On  pages  XXXIV 
and  XXXV  of  the  report  the  subcom- 
mittee listed  some  of  the  activities  of 
Justice  Abe  Fortas  during  this  period  of 
litne.  As  the  subcommittee  states,  the 
mere  exchange  of  correspondence  with 
Wliite  "does  not  necessarily  have  any 
subversive  connotation,"  and  this  should 
be  borne  in  mind. 

Pe.  haps  Justice  Fortas  was  "a  babe  in 
the  woods  '  in  as.sociating  with  the  vari- 
ous groups  listed  below,  but  if  his  deci- 
.'ion  in  the  Robel  case  concerning  Com- 
munists in  defen.se  plants  is  any  indica- 
tion, he  has  yet  to  learn  the  inherent 
danr-cr  of  the  machinations  of  the  Com- 
muni.st  Party  and  certainly  sliould  not 
be  selected  for  tlie  top  tpot  in  the  High- 
est Court  of  the  land. 

I  include  the  above-mentionrd  mate- 
rial from  the  report  of  the  Senate  Inter- 
nal Security  Subcommittee  in  tlie  Record 
at  this  point: 

ACE    fortas 

On  January  4,  1945.  Abe  Fortas.  then  Under 
Secret  iry  of  the  Interior,  wrote  to  Harry  D. 
White  congratulating  him  on  his  appoint- 
ment as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Fort.is  felt  that  the  promotion  was  "com- 
pletely deserved"  and  would  "strengthen  the 
(iovernment  considerably."  White  expressed 
his  deep  .satisfaction"  at  the  note  (exhibit 
84-L.  p.  25721.  Fortas  was  a  member  of  a 
dinner  group  which  met  on  May  11  (year 
not  given)  at  the  Athens  Cafe.  804  Ninth 
.Street  NW..  Wa.shIneton.  D.C..  Including  Dr. 
Lubin.  David  Niles.  Mr.  Appleby.  C.  B.  Bald- 
win. Dr.  Ezekiel.  Oscar  Chapman.  L.  B.  Currle, 
■A-'d  others  (exhibit  70-A.  p.  2252 1. 

On  a  letterhead  dated  May  18.  1942.  of  the 
International  Juridical  Association,  100  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York  City,  appears  the  name  of 
Abe  Fortas  as  a  member  of  Its  national  com- 
mittee. Among  his  fellow  members  with  rec- 
ords as  members  of  the  Communist  P.arty 
were:  Joseph  R.  Brodsky,  Nathan  Witt,  Leo 
Gallagher,  Lee  Pressman,  David  J.  Bentall, 
Isaac  E.  Ferguson,  and  others  who  have  been 
active  in  defending  Communist  cases.  The 
Hotise  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties characterized  the  International  Juridical 
Association  as  an  organization  which  "ac- 
tively defended  Communists  and  consistently 
followed  the  Communist  P.ai-ty  line."  (Report 
on  the  National  Lawyers  Guild.  September  21, 
1950.)  It  was  an  official  offshoot  of  the  Inter- 
nation.%1  Labor  Defense  cited  by  the  Attorney 
General  as  the  "legal  arm  of  the  Communist 
Party." 

The  International  Juridical  Association  was 
succeeded  in  the  Communist  hierarchy  by 
the  National  Lawyers  Guild.  The  leadership 
of  the  two  organizations  interlock  signifi- 
cantly. In  1937,  Fortas  was  a  member  of  the 
national  executive  board  of  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild,  which  has  been  cited  as  sub- 
versive by  the  Attorney  General.  In  1940  a 
split  occurred  In  the  organization  and  there 
was  a  defection  of  a  large  group  of  well- 
known  antl-Communlsts.  To  our  knowledge 
Fortas'  name  has  not  appeared  on  its  letter- 
head since  then. 

A  letterhead  of  the  American  Law  Stu- 
dents Association  shows  Prof.  Abe  Fortas.  of 
Yale  Law  School,  as  a  member  of  its  faculty 
advisory  board.  The  American  Law  Students 
Association  was  a  part  of  the  American 
Youth  Congress  which  has  been  cited  as  sub- 
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verslve  by  the  Attorney  General.  It  was  also 
an  affiliate  of  the  United  States  Peace  Com- 
mittee, a  part  of  the  Communist-controlled 
peace  front.  Its  letterhead  shows  luilon  label 
209,  of  the  Prompt  Press,  which  prints  Com- 
munist Party  literature. 

Abe  Fortas  was  a  member  of  the  Washing- 
ton Committee  lor  Democratic  Action,  which 
has  defended  the  interests  of  Individual  Com- 
munists and  whose  meetings  have  been  ad- 
dressed by  such  well-known  Communists  as 
Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn.  Lee  Pressman,  .nnd 
Doxey  Wllker«.on.  It  was  active  in  1940  and 
1941  during  the  period  of  the  Stahn-Hitlor 
Pact. 


THE  RECORD  OP  WHAT'S  RIGHT  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  IS  AN  IM- 
PRESSIVE ONE 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16,  1968 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  tlie  Record,  I 
include  the  following: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Poit,  June  19,  1&681 

Thf:  RrroRD  op  What's  Right  in  the  United 

States  Is   an   Impressive  One 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Hasn't  the  time  come  to  speak  up  for 
what's  right  with  America  and  not  center  so 
much  on  what's  wrong? 

We  think  so.  and  our  jjurpose  is  not  to  stop 
reform  but  to  accelerate  it. 

Life  magazine  put  this  caption  on  a  som- 
ber editorial:  "Wherever  We  Look.  Some- 
thing's Wrong." 

<  That  is  true  and  needs  to  Ije  said.  Tliere's 
plenty  wrong  and  it  is  amply  visible.  But 
there  is  much  that  Is  of  good  report  on  the 
American  scene  today  and  often  it  Is  not 
visible  but  lost  in  massive  self-deprecation. 
We  offer  a  different  caption  than  Life's: 
"Wherever  We  Look,  Something's  Right." 

We  need  to  see  it  and  to  say  it  not  merely 
to  keep  things  in  perspective.  There  is  a 
stronger  reason.  If  we  are  to  succeed  in  free- 
ing the  aggrieved  and  the  impatient  from  the 
tempt,%tlon  to  yield  to  violence,  we  must 
show  them  that  the  democratic  process  in 
America  has  worked,  is  working,  and  can  be 
made  to  work  even  more  effectively. 

Tlie  record  is  impressive.  It  shows  that  our 
society  and  our  way  of  governing  Is  suffi- 
ciently animate,  vital,  and  productive  to  war- 
rant the  conclusion:  Don't  wreck  it,  use  it. 

Take  the  record  on  racial  Justice: 

More  wrongs  have  been  righted  and  more 
things  that  are  Just  have  been  achieved  in 
the  {>ast  decade  and  a  half  than  were  accom- 
plished over  the  90  years  from  the  end  of 
the  Civil  War  to  1954.  That  was  the  year  of 
the  milestone  Supreme  Court  decLsIon  which 
began  to  lay  the  legal  basis  in  America  for 
complete  racial  Justice  and  equality  of  op- 
portunity. 

Since  then  every  arm  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.—the  courts,  the  Congress,  and  three 
Presidents — have  acted  to  see  that  the  Con- 
stitutional writ  of  equality  under  the  law 
runs  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Nation. 

Except  for  h.ard  pockets  of  delay,  public 
places  are  open  on  an  equal  basis,  the  vote 
is  assured,  and  Negroes,  with  white  help  and 
white  assent,  are  electing  Negroes  to  posts  of 
high  governing  authority. 

In  the  last  four  years  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  invested  twice  as  much  in  educa- 
tion as  it  Invested  in  the  previous  century. 

The  Federal  Government  Ls  devoting  three 
times  more  resources  to  health  programs  this 
year  than  It  did  in  1364. 

Job-training  programs  are  being  greatly 
expanded.  The  war  on  poverty  is  Just  begin- 
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nlng  to  pay  significant  dividends.  Together 
buBlness  and  Government  are  committed  to 
reducing  hardcore  unemployed  by  500,000  by 
1971. 

The  best  tribute  to  the  late  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr..  took  only  four  words.  "The 
ayes  have  It."  said  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1968.  striking  down  racial  barriers  In 
nbniit  80  per  cent  of  the  Nation's  housing  and 
providing   other    protections,    became    law. 

There  Is  a  Justice  on  the  Supreme  Court 
who  is  Negro.  There  Is  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  who  Is  Negro.  Negroes  are 
moving  steadily  Into  the  middle  classes  and 
in  rising  numbers  are  going  to  college. 

H  )ward  K.  Smith,  the  ABC  commentator, 
does  not  overstate  It  when  he  says:  "The  era 
of  Martin  Luther  King  has  made  ultimate 
triumph  Inevitable.  Negro  impatience  may 
obscure  it.  but  in  fact  tremendous  fo/ces  are 
at  work  and  cannot  be  stopped." 

Not  enough,  many  will  cry  And  they  arc 
right.  But  It  provides  the  evidence  of  things 
to  come.  It  proves  that  American  democratic 
institutions  have  been  productively  at  work 
to  begin -to  remove  the  blight  of  racial  dls- 
crlminatWMTv. 

Tlie  crucial  Ingredient  of  success  In  dis- 
solving the  mood  of  violence  and  In  accelerat- 
ing racial  justice  is  knowledge  of  how  much 
progress  has  been  made.  To  do  more  to  over- 
come what's  wrong  with  America,  we  need 
to  be  more  aware  of  what's  right  with 
America. 


SAN  JOSE.  CALIF..  TO  HOST  BIEN- 
NIAL NATIONAL  JACL  CONVEN- 
TION 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  16.  1968 

Mr.  EDWARE>S  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  may  I  invite  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  the  ConRress 
to  the  20th  Biennial  National  Convention 
of  the  Japanese-American  Citizens 
League,  JACL.  which  is  to  be  held  in  San 
Jose.  Calif..  August  20  through  24.  1968. 
Hyatt  House  Hotel  will  be  convention 
headquarters. 

At  that  time,  more  than  a  thousand 
delegates  representing  the  91  chapters 
and  membership  in  32  States,  will  con- 
vene to  implement  the  convention  theme: 
"JACL — Heritage  for  the  Future." 

Its  youth,  or  junior  JACL  division, 
which  was  organized  as  a  national  entity 
2  years  ago  at  the  19th  biennial  national 
convention  in  San  Diego.  Calif.,  will  hold 
its  second  biennial  conclave  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  20th  biennial,  with  its 
headquarters  at  San  Jose  State  College. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
the  JACL  is  the  only  national  organiza- 
tion of  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry. 
All  of  its  members  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States;  and  most,  but  not  all,  are 
also  of  Japanese  ancesti-y. 

JACL    UERITAUE 

As  citizens,  members  of  the  JACL  have 
tried  to  follow  the  challenge  of  their  na- 
tional motto:  "For  better  Americans  in 
a  greater  America."  As  members  of  one 
of  the  smallest  nationality  minorities  in 
this  country,  they  have  organized,  in  the 
words  of  another  slogan,  to  ti-y  to  achieve 
"security  through  unity. ' 
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In  the  pursuit  of  these  twin  objec- 
tives, ever  since  1930  when  the  JACL 
became  a  national  organization,  it  has 
devoted  itself  to  the  elimination  of  prej- 
udice and  discrimination — in  the  law,  in 
economic  practices,  in  social  relation- 
ship.s — against  those  of  Japanese  ances- 
try in  particular  and  against  all  citi- 
zens in  general,  for  JACL  long  ago  rec- 
ognized that  no  citizen  is  free  unless  all 
citizens  are  free.  Concurrently,  the  JACL 
dedicated  itself  to  the  promotion  of  the 
welfare  and  to  the  securing  of  more  and 
equitable  opportunities  not  just  for  Jap- 
anese Americans  but  for  all  people, 
knowing  that  justice  should  not  be 
based  on  race,  color,  creed,  or  national 
origin. 

Here,  in  Wa.shington.  JACLs  legisla- 
tive accomplishments  are  legend,  and 
many  of  us  were  privileged  to  partici- 
pate in  some  of  them.  Among  the  more 
notable  are  naturalization  for  those  of 
the  Japanese  race  by  eliminating  race  as 
qualification  for  citizenship:  immigra- 
tion opportunities  for  Japanese  and 
other  Asians,  first,  by  repeal  of  the  1924 
Japanese  Exclusion  Act;  and  second,  by 
abolishing  the  racist  national  origins 
quota  .system  and  the  even  more  racist 
Asia-Pacific  Triangle  discrimination; 
and  partial  compensation  for  the  real 
and  property  losses  suffered  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  1942  mass  militan*-  evacu- 
ation of  all  persons  of  Japanese  origin 
from  the  west  coast. 

With  other  citizens  of  good  will.  JACL 
was  active  in  the  campaign  to  secure 
statehood  for  the  deserving  Territoi->'  of 
Hawaii;  to  enact  the  many  civil  rights 
and  humanitarian  measures  that  have 
made  the  American  dream  more  mean- 
ingful for  the  disadvantaged :  and  to  en- 
courage understanding  and  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

By  resorting  to  the  courts,  JACL  was 
able  to  preserve  the  citizenship  of  Amer- 
ican-born Japanese,  to  nullify  the  so- 
called  alien  land  laws  that  denied  alien 
Japanese  the  opportunity  to  buy  or  own 
land,  to  invalidate  statutes  denying  cer- 
tain commercial  licenses  to  permanent 
resident  Japanese,  and  to  outlaw  the  ar- 
bitrary loss  of  citizenship  through  oper- 
ation of  law. 

And,  in  concert  with  their  fellow  civic 
organizations,  JACL  participated  in  the 
historic  civil  rights  cases  involving  re- 
strictive housing  covenants  and  prac- 
tices, public  school  segregation,  integra- 
tion of  public  accommodations  and  fa- 
cilities, jury  duty  bigotry,  and  so  forth. 

On  State  and  community  levels  too, 
JACL  worked  to  strike  from  the  statute 
books  unfair  and  discriminatory  laws 
and  ordinances,  joined  in  litigation  that 
extended  the  area  of  freedom  and  jus- 
tice considerably,  and  inspired  citizen- 
ship and  other  civic  projects. 

In  these,  and  many  other,  construc- 
tive ways  JACL  provided  the  leadership 
that  has  enabled  Japanese  Americans,  as 
a  nationality  minority,  to  achieve  status 
as  an  integral  part  of  their  community. 
State,  and  Nation  that  would  have  been 
undreamed  of  even  just  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  when  most  Americans  of 
Japanese  ancestry  were  suspect  citizens 
interned  in  wartime  interior  canips. 

This  is  the  JACL  1-eritage,  of  success- 
fully overcoming  prejudice  and  persecu- 
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tion.  that  this  distinguished  organiza- 
tion at  its  20th  biennial  hopes  to  preserve 
for  others  of  Japanese  ancestry  yet  to 
come  by  expanding  its  contributions  to 
the  multicultural  society  of  this  land 
that  other  Americans  too  may  come  to 
enjoy  all  of  the  benefits  and  promises  of 
this  country. 

SAN    JOSE    CHAPTFR    LARGEST 

With  some  1.600  members,  the  San 
Jo.se  chapter  today  is  the  largest  and 
among  the  most  active  in  the  national 
organization. 

First  organized  in  1923.  under  the 
lep.dership  of  the  late  Kay  Nishida.  it 
was  known  as  the  American  Loyalty 
League.  When  it  joined  in  1930  to  form 
the  national  association,  it  became  the 
San  Jose  chapter.  Early  stalwarts  of  this 
citizenship  movement  included  Dr.  Hi- 
.saichi  Nakahara.  Eiichi  Sakauye.  Shigeo 
Ma.sunatja.  Dr.  Tokio  Ishikawa,  and  the 
late  William  Yamamoto  and  Toshi  Take- 
ta.  Masunaga.  Sakauye.  and  I.shikawa. 
by  the  way.  are  still  active. 

For  its  outstanding  community  service 
programs,  th?  chapter  has  been  twice 
awarded  the  "Chapter  of  the  Year" 
honors  by  the  Northern  California - 
Western  Nevada  District  Council,  the 
largest  of  the  eight  into  which  the  na- 
tional is  divided  geographically.  It  was 
also  the  first  chapter  among  the  91  to 
lirovide  group  hospitalization  in.surance 
for  its  members,  beginning  this  service 
in   1947. 

Current  officers  arc  President  Karl 
Kinasa.  an  attorney  at  law;  Fir.st  Vice 
President  James  Ono.  another  lawyer, 
of  Sunnyvale:  Second  Vice  President 
Mrs.  Phil  Ajari.  a  legal  secretary,  of 
Saratoga;  Third  Vice  President  Phil 
Matsumura.  a  nurseryman:  Recording 
Secretary  Mrs.  James  Hirabayashi,  a 
public  school  teacher;  Corresponding 
Secretary  Dr.  Arthur  Y.  Nomura,  an 
optometrist;  Trea.surer  Henry  Uyeda. 
supervisor  r.t  Beckman  Instruments. 
Inc.:  Official  Delegate  Richard  K.  Tan- 
aka.  Jr..  an  architect:  and  Thousand 
Club  Chairman  Henry  Yamate,  a  certi- 
fied public  accountant. 

Tliere  are,  of  course,  many  distin- 
guished Japanese  Americans  in  this  San 
Jose  area.  Among  those  involved  in  pub- 
lic affairs  and  widely  known  are  Norman 
Mineta,  the  first  nonwhite  member  of 
the  city  council;  Judge  Wayne  Kane- 
moto,  of  the  municipal  court:  and  attor- 
ney Grayson  Taketa.  who  is  the  first  Jap- 
anese American  on  the  continental 
mainland  of  the  United  States  to  be  a 
major  pai'ty  candidate  for  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. In  the  education  field.  Paul  Saka- 
moto and  Tom  T.  Nanamura  are  prin- 
cipals of  the  Sunnyvale  High  School  and 
of  the  Meyer  Elementary  School,  re- 
spectively, while  Edward  Hoshino,  Harry 
Miyakusu.  Shigeo  Masunaga.  Tom  Mat- 
sumoto,  and  Eiichi  Sakauye  are  members 
of  their  local  school  boards.  An  interna- 
tionally recognized  YMCA  leader  is  Dave 
Tatsuno.  while  Yoshito  Uchida  is  a 
world-famous  judo  instructor. 

This  will  be  the  last  national  JACL 
convention  to  be  held  in  California  for 
some  time,  since  the  1970  convention  will 
be  held  in  Chicago,  the  1972  convention 
here  in  Washington.  D.C..  and  the  1974 
convention  in  Portland.  Oreg 
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CONTENTION  PROGRAM 

The  5-day  20th  biennial  convention 
begins  the  morning  of  August  20,  when 
the  national  board  and  staff  convenes. 
That  same  afternoon,  the  national  youth 
council  and  the  national  youth  commis- 
sioners begin  their  meetings. 

The  next  4  days  are  crammed  with 
business  session^!  for  the  delegates,  with 
several  joint  affairs  with  JACL  delegates 
and  junior  JACL'ers.  Of  special  interest 
may  be  the  all-afternoon  work  session 
where  plans  and  programs  will  be  ham- 
mered out  under  which  local  chapters 
and  Individual  JACL  members  will  be- 
come more  Involved  In  the  himian  rights 
and  social  progress  problems  of  their 
local  communities. 

A  fashion  show  luncheon,  the  youth 
queen  competition,  the  tour  of  Japanese 
gardens,  and  opening  ceremonies.  In- 
cluding the  finals  of  the  National  JACL 
Oratorical  Contest,  are  among  the  spe- 
cial events  for  August  21. 

A  recognitions  luncheon,  at  which  time 
the  JACL'cr  of  the  biennium  1967-68 
will  be  honored  and  several  outstanding 
JACL'ers  will  receive  special  citations 
and  awards,  is  scheduled  for  August  22, 
followed  by  the  traditional  convention 
outing,  which  this  year  will  be  held  at 
Blackberry  Farm.  Of  significance,  per- 
haps. Is  that  the  JACL'er  of  the  bien- 
nium 1963-64  was  Father  Clement,  a 
Marj'knoU  Catholic  priest  who  is  the  un- 
official chaplain  of  the  national  orga- 
nization. 

A  testimonial  luncheon  and  the  tradi- 
tional Thousand  Club  whingding  are 
slated  for  August  23.  with  the  climactic 
convention  banquet  and  Sayonara  Ball 
set  for  Saturday  evening,  August  24. 

Whitney  Young,  Jr.,  executive  director 
of  the  National  Urban  League,  will  ad- 
dress the  banquet,  which  will  also  ac- 
claim the  Nisei  of  the  biennium  1967-68, 
the  Japanese  American  who  during  the 
biemiium  has  contributed  most  to  ad- 
vance the  welfare  of  those  of  Japanese 
ancestry  in  the  United  States. 

Two  years  ago,  in  San  Diego,  the  Ni.sel 
of  the  biennium  was  our  colleague,  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii, 
Mrs.  Patsy  Takemoto  MrNK.  Senator 
Daniel  K.  Inotiye.  also  from  Hawaii,  won 
this  highest  award  among  Japanese 
Americans  in  years  past,  as  did  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  winner  Hiroshi 
Miyamura  of  Gallup,  N.  Mex.;  interna- 
tionally recognized  architect  Minoru 
Yamasaki  of  Detroit,  Mich.;  and  Denver 
Post  associate  editor  William  Hosokawa, 
among  others. 

Dr.  Thomas  Taketa,  who  also  serves  as 
secretary  to  the  national  JACL  board, 
doubles  as  general  chairman  of  the  20th 
Biennial  National  Convention,  the  first 
ever  held  in  San  Jose.  Associate  chair- 
man is  Phil  Matsumura,  with  the  youth 
chairman  being  Miss  Sharon  Uyeda.  Re- 
cording secretaries  are  Mrs.  Yoshi  Bepp 
and  Mits  Kathy  Taoka:  corresponding 
secretary.  Mrs.  Terrie  Taketa;  treasurer. 
Tad  Sekigahama;  and  ycfuth  advisers, 
Richarc^Tanaka,  Ben  Horiuchi,  and  Miss 
Beverly  Takeda. 

GEORGE    J.    INAGAKI    TESTIMONIAL 

A  special  feature  of  this  national  con- 
vention will  be  the  testimonial  luncheon 
for  George  J.  Inagaki  of  Los  Angeles. 
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sponsored  by  the  Venice-Culver  chapter 
of  which  he  Is  a  member. 

Inagaki  Is  being  honored  for  more  than 
30  years  of  active  and  Inspired  service 
to  JACL,  ranging  from  local  chapter  of- 
ficer In  Sacramento  in  the  early  thirties 
to  two  terms  as  national  president,  1952- 
56.  He  was  named  Nisei  of  the  biennium 
1955-56.  Still  active  in  JACL  activities,  he 
has  probably  contributed  more  than  any 
single  Individual  to  develop  JACL's  sound 
financial  structure. 

He  is  the  personification  of  citizenship 
at  its  best,  for  he  not  only  devotes  himself 
to  the  JACL  but  also  to  civic,  veterans, 
welfare,  and  fraternal  enterprises. 

Following  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
II,  he  was  a  part  of  the  JACL  leadership 
that  protested  the  west  coast  evacuation, 
then  made  representations  In  Washing- 
ton that  Japanese  Americans  be  per- 
mitted to  volunteer  and  serve  in  the  U.S. 
Army  and  that  Japanese  American  evac- 
uees be  released  from  their  detention  to 
return  to  normal  communities  outside 
the  wartime  camps.  He  himself  volun- 
teered and  served  with  distinction  in 
military  intelligence  against  the  Japa- 
nese enemy  in  the  Pacific,  belnfe-  on  the 
staff  of  Admiral  Nimitz  during  the  Inva- 
sion of  Okinawa. 

After  the  war,  he  helped  raise  the 
funds  by  which  JACL  carried  on  Its  legis- 
lative and  litigative  fight  for  vindica- 
tion as  loyal  citizens  and  to  coiTect  as 
far  as  iwssible  the  sufferings,  sacrifices, 
and  the  indignities  of  that  unprece- 
dent-ed  mistreatment. 

At  the  same  time,  he  helped  individual 
evacuees  return  to  their  homes,  to  find 
employment,  to  reestablish  businesses 
and  professions,  et  cetera.  He  was  partic- 
ularly active  in  revitalizing  the  flower 
industry  among  Japanese  Americans  in 
California.  He  aided  in  the  welfare  of  the 
sick,  the  needy,  and  the  orphaned,  and 
encouraged  Japanese  Americans  to  join 
non-Japanese  fraternal  organizations 
such  as  Rotary  International. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  service  to  his  fellow  men.  the  George 
J.  Inagaki  Citizenship  Award  is  being 
established  in  his  honor,  to  be  awarded 
the  JACL  chapter  that  during  the  bien- 
nium most  nearly  represents  in  its  activi- 
ties and  programs  the  citizenship  and 
community  service  personified  by  the 
deserving  honoree. 

NATIONAL   JACL   OmCERS    AND    .STAFF 

Typical  of  the  cross  section  of  Amer- 
ica is  the  membership  of  the  national 
JACL  board. 

National  president  Is  Jerry  J.  Enomoto 
of  Sacramento.  Calif.,  chief  of  the  classi- 
fication section  of  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections. 

Fir.st  national  vice  president  is  Tom 
Shimasaki  of  Lindsay,  Calif.,  an  insur- 
ance underwriter  for  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

Second  national  vice  president  is  Dr. 
David  M.  Miura  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  a 
dentist. 

Third  national  vice  president  is  Henry 
Kanegae  of  Newport  Beach,  Calif.,  a 
rancher  and  grower  and  shipper. 

National  treasurer  is  Yone  Satoda  of 
San  Franci-sco,  Calif.,  an  accountant- 
controller  of  a  restaurant  chain. 

Secretary  to  the  national  board  is  Dr. 
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Tom  Taketa  of  San  Jose,  Calif,  a  re- 
search scientist — radiation  physiolo- 
gist—associated with  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

Thousand  Club  chairman  Is  Dr.  Frank 
Sakamoto  of  Chicago,  111.,  an  optome- 
trist. 

Immediate  past  national  president  Is 
Kumeo  Yoshinari  of  Chicago.  111.,  an 
executive  vice  president  of  Turtle  Wax 
Plastone  Co. 

A  past  national  president  is  Dr.  Roy 
Nishikawa  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  an 
optometrist. 

National  legal  counsel  is  William  M. 
Marutani  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  of  the 
law  fimi  of  McCoy,  Evans  &  Lewis. 

Chairman  of  the  Pacific  citizen  board 
is  Roy  Uno  of  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  an  ad- 
vertising production  supervisor  with 
Beckman  Instruments.  Inc. 

National  youth  commissioner  is  Kay 
Nakagiri  of  Burbank,  Calif.,  an  aircraft 
designing  specialist  with  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corp. 

Governor  of  the  eastern  district  council 
is  Dr.  Warren  Watanabe  of  Pliiladelphia, 
Pa.,  a  research  supervisor  with  Rohm 
&  Haas  Co. 

Governor  of  the  midwest  district  coun- 
cil is  Henry  Tanaka  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
executive  director  of  Hill  House  for  men- 
tal health  rehabilitation  and  research. 

Governor  of  the  mountain-plains  dis- 
trict council  is  Mrs.  K.  Patrick  Okura  of 
Omaha.  Nebr .  director  of  Volunteer 
Services,  University  of  Nebraska  College 
of  Medicine. 

Governor  of  the  intermountain  district 
council  is  Ronnie  Yokota  of  Pocatello, 
Idaho,  staff  administrative  specialist 
w'ith  the  Army. 

Governor  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  dis- 
trict council  is  Henry  Kato  of  Portland, 
Oreg.,  a  real  estate  broker  and  berry 
grower. 

Governor  of  the  northern  California- 
western  Nevada  district  council  is  Grant 
Shimizu  of  San  Jose,  an  attorney  at  law. 

Governor  of  the  central  California  dis- 
trict council  is  Tokuo  Yamamoto  of 
Clovis,  a  farmer. 

Governor  of  the  Pacific  Southwest  dis- 
trict council  is  Ronald  Shiozaki  of 
Gardena,  Calif.,  proprietor  of  clothing 
stores. 

Members  of  the  National  JACL  Youth 
Council  are  Russell  Obana  of  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  a  student  at  San 
Francisco  State;  Paul  Tamura  of  Oregon 
City,  Oreg.,  a  student  at  Oregon  State 
University:  Miss  Misako  Hasebo  of 
Yettem,  Calif.,  a  student  at  the  local 
junior  college:  Brian  Morishita  of  Idaho 
Falls.  Idaho,  student  at  Idaho  State  Col- 
lege; Miss  Patti  Dohsen  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  a  student  at  California  State  Col- 
lege at  Los  Angeles;  Miss  Elaine  Uchi- 
yama  of  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  a  student  at  Duke 
University;  and  Norman  Ishimoto  cf 
Washington,  D.C.,  a  student  at  the  Uxv- 
versify  of  Maryland. 

National  director  is  Masao  W.  Satow 
of  San  Francisco,  with  as!5istant  direc- 
tors Jeffrey  Y.  Jk''rttsui  of  Los  Angeles 
and  Yoshio  Hotta  of  San  Francisco. 
Midwest  office  secretary  is  Mrs.  Esther 
Hagiwara  of  Chicago,  111.  National  youth 
director  is  Alan  F.  Kumamoto  of  Los 
Angeles.  Editor  of  the  Pacific  Citizen, 
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weekly  membership  publication,  is  Harry 
K.  Honda.  Washington  representative  is 
Mike  M.  Masaoka  of  Washington.  DC. 

JACL    HYMN 

Mrs.  Marion  Tajirl,  a  native  of  San 
Jose,  wrote  the  words  to  the  JACL  Hymn, 
which  summarizes  the  histoi-y  and  the 
aspirations  of  JACL: 

There  was  a  dream  my  father  drenmed  for 

me, 
A  land  In  which  all  men  are  free; 
Then  the  desert  camps  with   watch-towers 

high 

Where  life  stood  still,  'mid  sand  and  brooding 

sky. 
Out  of  the  war  In  which  my  brothers  died — 
Their  muted  voices  with  mine  cried: 
This  is  our  dream,  that  all  men  shall  be  free. 
This  is  our  creed,  we'll  live  in  loyalty. 
God  help  us  rid  the  land  of  bigotry 
That  we  may  wallc  in   peace  and  dignity. 


J6^S  for  'HARD  CORES" 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  FHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  16.  1968 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson  has  wisely  stated  that  the 
"make  work"  programs  of  the  1930's  are 
not  the  answer  to  today's  vexing  prob- 
lems of  luiemployment. 

Rather,  he  believes,  and  I  concur,  that 
the  answer  to  the  complex  problems  of 
joblessness  lies  in  training  the  hard-core 
unemployed  for  work  in  private  industrj'. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  develop- 
ments of  1968  has  been  increased  activ- 
ity by  American  business  to  help  the  Na- 
tion come  to  grips  with  what  has  come  to 
be  called  "hard-core  unemployment." 

Across  the  country,  businessmen  are 
channeling  the  brainpower  and  infrenuity 
that  built  the  greatest  industrial  Nation 
on  earth  toward  helping  the  disadvan- 
taged help  themselves. 

To  show  the  contributions  of  Ameri- 
can business  in  this  important  area.  I  in- 
clude the  July  1.  1968.  Christian  Science 
editorial.  "Jobs  for  'Hard  Cores'. "  in  the 
Record: 

Jobs  por  'Hard  Core" 

Chalk  up  an  Item  of  hopeful  news  on  the 
racial  front:  Job  training  programs,  orga- 
nized by  the  business  community,  are  prov- 
ing that  a  good  many  of  the  so-called  "hard- 
core unemployables"  can  be  employed.  Most 
of  them  are  yoimg.  from  poverty  homes,  and 
black.  They  can  Indeed  learn  to  hold  down 
a  paying  Job. 

For  example:  In  New  York  ihe  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank  graduated  17  ghetto  youths, 
mostly  high  school  dropouts,  from  a  recent 
six-week  training  course  in  reading.  lan- 
guage skills,  and  mathematics.  Now  tliey  will 
Starr,  work  as  keypunch  operators  and  clerks, 
at  $75  a  week. 

For  another  example:  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corporation  enrolled  98  trainees  in  a  12-week 
program — dropouts,  boys  who  never  had 
worked  consistently,  a  few  witli  arrest  rec- 
ords, most  of  them  Negroes.  Of  this  total  18 
quit.  10  were  discharged  for  absenteeism  or 
chronic  lateness,  but  61  finished  satisfactor- 
ily. All  went  into  useful  jobs.  43  at  Lockheed. 

This  shows  what  can  be  done.  Costs  of 
such  programs  run  high;  the  government  of- 
ten subsidizes  the  training  effort.  Unexpected 
problems  crop  up:  absenteeism,  distance  to 
work,    too-meager   training   allowances.   But 
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ultimately  a  great  many  "hard  cores'*  find 
themselves  holding  down  worthwhile  Jobs. 

The  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  has 
pledged  that  it  will  find  Jobs  for  100.000  un- 
employed by  July  of  next  year,  and  600,000 
by  July  of  1971.  How  valuable  this  effort  will 
be  Is  shown  by  the  unemployment  rate 
among  blacks:  6  4  percent,  twice  that  of 
wliites.  Among  young  Negroes  it  runs  to  24.7 
percent. 

There  are  very  few  big  corporations  In  the 
United  States  which  have  not  detailed  some 
key  officials  to  study  the  problem  of  Jobs  for 
the  eager  blacks,  and  Jobs  for  the  "unem- 
ployables." The  first  results  of  these  studies 
are  beginning  to  appear. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL    INDUSTRY 
AND  THE  PUBLIC 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

Of    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  16.  1968 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  tiie  Bank  of  New  York 
Letter  of  May  1968.  which  is  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  the  controversy  surround- 
ing drug  prices.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  concerned  with  this  matter.  I 
wish  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress, and  include  it  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks: 
The     Pharmaceutical     Industry     and     the 

Public;   Do  Prescription  Drugs  Cost  Too 

Much?  Why  Not  SwrrcH  to  Generic-Name 

Drugs  and  Save? 

(By  Samuel  H.  Woolley,  President) 

When  a  prescription  has  cured  a  minor  ail- 
ment or  a  major  disease,  or  even  saved  your 
life,  you  will  probably  give  Justified  credit  to 
your  doctor.  When  you  get  the  bill  for  the 
prescription,  your  reaction  may  be  quite  dif- 
ferent. Is  your  druggist  adding  an  unreason- 
able markup  on  what  lie  sells?  Or.  going  a 
step  beyond  the  druggist,  are  you  contribut- 
ing more  than  you  should  to  the  profits  of 
a  supplier  that  most  of  us  know  very  little 
about:  the  pharmaceutical  industry? 

The  costs  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid  have 
sharpened  the  public  concern  with  the  price 
of  drugs.  Many  thoughtful  citizens  and  their 
representatives  want  to  know  why  the  In- 
valid or  the  taxpayer  .should  pay  a  premium 
for  a  brand-name  drug  >ised  in  a  prescription 
if  a  generic-name  drug  will  give  the  same  re- 
sults at  lower  cost.  They  want  to  know  what, 
if  anything,  the  brand-name  manufactur- 
ers are  giving  the  public  in  return  for  the 
premium. 

Our  business  is  banking — not  drugs.  And 
we  would  prefer  to  leave  the  pricing  of  all 
drugs  to  the  free  marketplace,  and  the  pre- 
scribing of  drugs  to  our  physicians.  More- 
over, we  do  business  both  with  people  who 
maniUacture  pharmaceuticals,  and  with 
those  who  use  them  and  pay  for  them. 

Our  concern  is  that  the  controversy  that 
surrounds  this  vital  Industry  could  lead  to  a 
situation  where  we  throw  out  the  baby  along 
with  the  bath  water.  In  the  Interest  of  bet- 
ter understanding,  therefore,  we  discuss  here 
some  of  the  issues  involved,  with  the  frank 
admission  that  much  of  the  background  has 
been  provided  by  our  conversations  with 
representatives  of  the  pharmaceutical  manu- 
facturers themselves,  and  by  the  statements 
of  government  and  professional  people. 

Penicillin  was  totally  useless  to  man  for 
millions  of  >ears.  It  was  a  very  anciept  chem- 
ical substance  when,  one  morning  in  Sep- 
tember. 1928,  Alexanc'.er  Fleming  noticed  that 
a  bacterial  culture  dish  in  his  laboratory  at 


St.  Mary's  Hospital  in  London  had  become 
contaminated.  Some  vagrant  spore  had 
seeded  a  lush  growth  of  blue-green  mold  In 
the  dish  Around  the  mold  was  a  clear  trans- 
parent right  which  suggested  to  Fleming  that 
something  in  the  mold  liad  destroyed  germs 
which  came  in  contact  with  it. 

Patiently.  Fleming  cultivated  the  mold — a 
commonplace  species  of  Pcnicillium-  and  ob- 
tained a  crude  broth.  He  injected  It  into  mice 
Infected  with  various  germs  and  discovered 
that  the  mold-julce.  which  he  called  "peni- 
cillin", decimated  germs  In  mice  as  well  as 
in  culture  dishes.  In  a  report  which  lan- 
guished for  years  in  a  scientific  Journal  he 
made  one  of  the  great  understatements  of 
our  time:  "Penicillin  may  be  an  efficient 
antiseptic  for  injection  into  areas  infested 
with  penicillin-sensitive  microbes." 

But  penicillin  was  not  yet  a  drug.  Years 
later,  while  London  staggered  under  Nazi 
bombs.  British  workers  strove  desperately  to 
produce  penicillin  in  hope  that  it  might  save 
lives.  They  devised  a  method  of  growing  the 
parent  molds  in  old-fashioned  bedpans.  It 
wasn't  good  enough.  In  early  1943.  all  the 
medical  penicillin  In  the  world  was  Just 
about  enough  to  treat  400  patients. 

Then  the  British  pioneers  turned  to  Amer- 
ican industry.  More  than  a  dozen  US.  phar- 
maceutical firms,  the  government,  and  Eng- 
lish scientists  collaborated  In  a  crash  program 
to  mass-produce  penicillin.  Private  industry 
Invested  $25  million,  the  government  $3  mil- 
lion, before  the  first  mass-produced  dose  was 
marketed.  The  breakthrough  came  when  in- 
dustry learned  how  to  produce  penicillin  in 
giant  fermentation  tanks  laced  with  mold- 
nutrients. 

At  long  last  penicillin  became  a  drug: 
standardized,  purified,  in  doses  of  uniform 
strength,  in  many  oral  and  injectable  forms, 
in  ample  and  immediate  supply  to  patients 
everywhere.  Transformation  from  an  obscure 
natural  chemical  into  a  life-saving  drug  was 
effected  by  the  special  skills  of  the  pharma- 
ceutical industry  In  conjunction  with  the 
medical  profession.  This  Is  the  route,  with 
myriads  of  complex  variations,  that  a  mere 
chemical  substance  must  travel  to  become  a 
drug. 

let's  lo.->k  at  the  record 

Today,  the  "ethical"  pharmaceutical  in- 
dustry— which  is  to  say.  makers  of  potent 
doctor-prescribed  drugs,  in  contrast  to  famil- 
iar non-prescrlptlon  drugs  such  as  aspirin — 
Is  in  something  of  a  crisis  of  success. 

We  take  its  contributions  to  medical  and 
health  care  more  or  less  for  granted.  Anti- 
biotics have  ijeen  available  from  birth  to  ;7Ti 
entire  generation  that  has  grown  up  and 
started  families.  But  only  "yesterday",  if  you 
came  down  with  pneumonia  you  had  one 
chance  in  three  of  dying  and  at  best  a  long 
period  of  recuperation.  Tuberculosis,  "blood 
poisoning",  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,  jxjlio. 
measles,  diphtheria,  many  other  diseases 
have  greatly  diminished  in  incidence  or  seri- 
ousness— some  have  almost  disappeared — In 
large  part  because  of  research-developed 
drugs.  The  great  majority  of  major  drugs  in 
current  use  were  discovered  and  virtually  all 
were  developed  by  the  pharmaceutical  In- 
dustry. 

Indirect  social  contributions  of  the  indus- 
try are  hard  to  measure  but  real  none  the 
less.  We  don't  give  thanks  for  an  illness  we 
never  suffer  or  complications  that  never  oc- 
cur because  of  effective  drug  therapy,  but 
these  benefits  are  reflected  in  the  economy 
in  less  slck-tlme  and  absenteeism  and  in 
the  buoyant  pursuit  of  personal  affairs.  The 
doctor  shortage  would  be  more  acute  than 
It  Is  were  It  not  for  modern  drugs  that  en- 
able a  physician  to  treat  more  patients  In 
his  workday  and  to  forestall  complications 
that  would  require  follow-up  visits. 

The  spillover  of  scientific  knowledge  stem- 
ming from  pharmaceutical  discoveries  is 
great  but  little  appreciated  except  by  tech- 
nologists. For  Instance,  discovery  of  vitamin 
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B,  in  a  pharmaceutical  laboratory  opened 
pt^thways  of  new  Insights  Into  complexities 
of  blood  formation,  pernicious  anemia,  and 
ii.itrltion.  Tliere  is  no  way  of  calculating  the 
number  of  lives  saved,  increased  life  exiject- 
.inoy.  and  preservation  of  well-being  effected 
by  modern  drugs. 

Yet  the  pharmaceutical  industry  is  mis- 
trusted in  many  quarters  and  on  numerous 
grounds.  Its  critics  cliarge  unjust  prices,  ex- 
orbitant prices,  arbitrary  high  prices  of 
patent-protected  drugs,  disparity  in  prices  of 
the  same  product,  wasteful  and  misleading 
advertising  tliat  unduly  influences  doctors, 
inordinately  costly  promotional  methods. 

Following  tlie  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
split  decision  in  early  1967  concerning 
charges  agaiiist  several  drug  firms  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  fix  prices,  wliich  in  effect  exon- 
erated these  firms  of  this  charge,  a  United 
States  district  court  Jury  found  tlirec  drug 
firms  guilty  of  anti-trust  violations.  The 
firms  had  pleaded  innocent,  and  said  that 
they  would  appeal. 

The  record,  then,  is  confusing:  unques- 
tioned contributions  to  liealtli  on  the  one 
hand:  serious  doubts  and  accusations  on  the 
other.  It  might  he  helpful  to  pause  and  get 
a  closer  look  at  the  pharmaceutical  indus- 
try itself,  and  what  it's  like. 

unique    NATfRE    OP    THE    INDt'STRY 

In  the  pharmaceutical  Industry,  no  single 
company  lias  as  much  as  7  percent  of  ethi- 
cal drug  sales.  Currently  (the  roster  change.";) 
there  are  1.325  drug  manufacturing  com- 
panies, of  whlrli  many  are  small  regional 
firms  with  limited  product  line.s  About  700 
jirorlucp  prescription  drupes. 

For  all  the  headlines  it  evokes,  the  indus- 
try is  surprisingly  small.  Any  one  of  a 
do^en  manufacturing  corporation!? — Jersey 
Standard,  the  "Big  Three"  in  autos.  U.S. 
Steel.  IBM.  and  others — has  greater  sales 
than  the  entire  ethical  pharmaceutical 
industry.  In  1967.  U.S.  sales  of  prescrip- 
tion drugs  for  luiman  patients  amounted  to 
$3.1  billion  at  manulacturer's  price  levels, 
plus  some  $330  million  sales  to  federal,  state 
and  local  governments.  Worldwide  "s-ales 
I  American  drugs  are  in  (;reat  demand  over- 
sea,<:)  boosted  the  total  to  $4.8  billion. 

As  we  know  it  today,  the  industry  is  very 
youn^.  aliliorgh  some  of  its  members  are 
quite  venerable.  It  rushed  through  adoles- 
cence to  luisky  maturity  in  a  ."=pan  of  t-ome 
throe  decades.  The  modern  pharmaceutical 
iudustry-and  modern  medicine— may  fairly 
b?  said  to  have  begun  in  the  I930's 
wi  en  ihe  sulfa  drugs  were  introduced.  These 
were  tiie  l;rst  "mnglc  bullets"  to  attack 
.•^^pecific  germs  that  cause  widespread 
di.'-.ra'ie — ;:nd  attack  them  without  signlfi- 
cnnr  harm  to  the  typical  patient.  Their  life- 
Faviiig  introduction  generated  profits  and 
Ktimiilated  research  fervor.  The  tools  of  re- 
search-instruments that  project  men's 
qfc';';n:;  n.inds  into  tlie  infinitesimal  world 
of  molecules — became  more  and  more  re- 
fined and  sophisticated.  The  great  research 
cxpic;'on  in  the  physical  and  life  sciences 
was  under  way. 

Tile  public  is  keenly  aware  of  the  "won- 
der drugs"  that  liave  emerged  from  that 
scientific  explosion;  yet  it  still  knows  little 
of  the  industry  that  produced  them.  The 
ethical  drug  industry  communicates  with 
skilled  professionals  in  the  service  of 
healtti — pliarmacists  and  physicians — rat'ncr 
than  with  the  ultimate  consumers.  This  Is 
because  tlie  physician  is  responsible  for 
prescribing  what  is  uniquely  right  for  the 
individual  patient,  and  the  pharmacist  is 
responsible  for  providing  exactly  what  is 
ordered  by  the  physician.  However  great  the 
virtues  of  a  drug,  it  can  degrievous  harm 
If  it  is  misused. 

Another  significant  aspect  of  the  industry 
is  the  very  large  proportion  of  income — 
averaging  around  10  percent  of  sales — that  Is 
earmarked  for  research.  This  is  a  science- 
and-research-based    industry,    characterized 
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by  rapid  Innovation  and  relatively  brief  domi- 
nance of  the  market  by  a  new  drug.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  200  most-prescribed  drugs  In 
1966.  accounting  for  two-thirds  of  prescrip- 
tion drug  sales,  were  unavailable  in  1958. 

In  a  report  based  on  annual  surveys  of 
member  firms,  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufac- 
turers Association  stated  that  during  1966. 
the  industry  spent  an  average  of  $91,000  to 
support  each  doctorate-level  professional  or 
scientific  individual  in  its  research  ;ind  de- 
velopment organization. 

.Such  funds  are  overwhelmingly  j^enerated 
within  the  industry.  Thus  the  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Manufacturers  As.sociation  announced  in 
November.  1967:  "The  prescription  drug  in- 
dtistry  .  .  .  linanccd  more  than  96  percent 
of  Its  research  and  development  activities 
with  its  own  capital  last  year.  Government 
funds  accounted  for  only  3.4  percent  of  the 
industry's  research." 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  Association  noted, 
"All  private  industry  pays  for  only  41  per- 
cent of  its  research  and  development  with 
government  supjjorting  the  remaining  59 
percent." 

None  of  the  drug  industry's  research  is 
supported  by  foundation  grants,  .^s  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  industry  makes  its  own  contrl- 
l>ution.s  to  universities.  medic:il  .'chools.  and 
leaching  organizations:  graiiis  lor  researcli 
..ad  for  scliolarships  in  pharmacology,  for 
ex.m.plc.  These  contriljutions  are  made  both 
ij"  individual  drug  cnmpaiMcs  and  by  the 
P'.-.armaceutlcol  Manufacturers  A.sso>'iation 
F.,iuKiaiion. 

in  this  held:  two  secmfnts 

But  there  are  really  two  kinds  of  pre- 
scription drug  makers.  One  segment  of  the 
industry  does  research,  develops  new  drugs, 
performs  costly  animal  and  clinical  tests 
and  enormous  amounts  of  paperwork  to  sat- 
isfy the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  of 
safety  and  efficacy.  Its  producUs  often  carry 
brand  names  and  are  .subject  to  rigid  qual- 
ity controls.  A  single  prodtict  may  undergo 
more  tlian  250  .separate  tests  involving  not 
only  months  or  years,  but  also  very  costly 
equipment  sucli  as  spectrophotometers,  po- 
tentiometer?, and  polarographs.  The  cost  is 
considerable:  18  percent  of  production  em- 
ployees work  on  quality  control. 

Another  segment  of  the  industry  is  essen- 
tially in  .-i  different  business:  a  compound- 
ing and  distriloution  business.  For  the  most 
part,  these  manufacturers  duplicate  and  sell 
established  drugs  that  were  researched,  de- 
veloped, and  tested  by  otlier  medical  and 
pharmaceutical  scientists.  Their  products  are 
usually  marketed  under  the  generic  names 
of  the  active  ingredients,  liiough  .sometimes 
with  brand  names  too.  and  f^cnerally  are 
cheaper  than  the  product  of  the  original  de- 
veloper who  invested  heavily  in  research  and 
the  establishment  of  standards  of  quality, 
and  whose  efforts  prepared  a  ready  market 
for  the  drug. 

These  industry  differences  are  pertinent  to 
current  "generic  name"  controversies  which 
we  shall  examine  later. 

Why  is  a  relatively  small  industry,  an  es- 
sential stone  in  the  arch  of  medical  care,  so 
su'oject  to  repeated  charges  and  investiga- 
tions? Nc  doubt,  in  part,  because  health 
problems  are  emotionally  loaded.  Prescrip- 
tion drugs  are  forced  purcha.ses  that  seldom 
give  pleasure.  To  Ije  sick  is  an  injustice:  to 
liave  to  pay  for  it.  an  imposition.  A  warm 
doctor-patient  relationship  is  common,  but 
not  a  warm  manufacturer-patient  relation- 
ship. 

It  isn't  ea.sy  to  compare  prices  o'  pre- 
."'cription  drugs.  When  there's  an  illness  in 
the  family,  the  person  with  a  prescription 
from  cie  doctor  doesn't  take  time  to  shop 
around:  and  when  he  sees  the  bill  for  the 
prescription,  he  may  feel  that  he  is  being 
gouged  for  what  he  got. 

Spiraling  costs  of  hospitalization  and  med- 
ical care  arouse  resentments  that  include 
drugs,    which    are    a    part,    though    a    rela- 
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tively  small  and  declining  part,  of  total 
health  services.  Strong  currents  of  social 
philosophy  embrace  health  as  a  human  right 
to  be  underwritten  by  governments.  The 
push  to  involve  the  government  ever  more 
deeply  in  the  organization,  central  direc- 
tion, delivery,  financing  and  monitoring 
(jf  medical  services  implies  profound  changes 
affecting  doctors,  patients,  pharmacists,  re- 
searchers, liospitals  and  manufacturers.  One 
aspect  Is  the  proposed  shifting  of  drug  bills 
from  the  individual  to  the  jjubllc.  via  Social 
Security  levies  and  welfare  programs,  by  hav- 
ing the  government  pick  up  the  tab  for 
qualified   patients. 

Coiipress  last  year  rejected  a  proposal  by 
Senatfir  Ru.ssell  Long  to  establish  a  formu- 
lary of  drugs,  listed  by  generic  or  non- 
brand  names  and  prices  lixed  by  the  gov- 
c-nmient.  to  be  paid  lor  under  present  Fed- 
t-r:.l  established  jirograms.  Many  doctors  feel 
tliat  such  a  proposal  might  restrict  and  pre- 
vent them  from  jirescrlbing  as  they  see  fit  in 
tlie  Ijest  interests  of  their  patients.  Readers 
of  Tlip  Ncin  Yorl.  Tiinrs  Magazine  found  a 
moderate  expression  of  this  feeling  recently 
(August  13.  1967)  in  the  words  of  Michael 
J.  Halberstam.  M  D..  who  practices  Internal 
medicine  in  Washington.  D.C.: 

•Tlie  attempt  to  lie  generic  (rather  than 
brand  name)  drug  prescriptions  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's outlay  in  Medicare  has  generated 
uneasiness  in  me  and  other  physicians  I 
u-^ually  prescribe  by  the  less  expensive  ge- 
neric name  myself,  yet  I  respect  the  major 
druK  companies  for  some  true  contributions 
to  tlierapy  and  to  physician  education,  and 
1  respect  tliose  of  my  colleagues  who  leel 
their  patients  are  safer  if  they  receive  a  drug 
made  by  a  major  company  rather  than  a 
copy  house.  Drug  costs  are  not  that  large  a 
percentiige  of  the  total  economy  or  even  the 
iiealili  dollar  to  warrant  restricting  cate- 
gorically the  physician's  freedom  to  pre- 
scrilje." 

DO  DRUGS  COST  TOO  MUCH? 

A  gre.-.t  deal  of  indignation  has  geen  pen- 
er.itcd  by  charges  that  prescription  drug 
companies  ni;ike  excessive  profits.  Many  drug 
companies  typically  produce  a  range  of  prod- 
ucts and  thus  their  financial  data  do  not 
reveal  the  entire  precise  story.  However,  there 
can  lie  little  doiiljt  that  for  many  companies 
ethical  <irugs  are  a  highly  profit;ible  busi- 
ness— in  lact.  the  pharmaceutical  indi'strv 
is  amon^  the  leaders  in  terms  of  return  on 
invested  capital. 

I'his  is  .-i  iiigh-risk  industry,  characterized 
by  constiint  innovation:  and  profits  of  indi- 
vidual c(-mpanips  vary  considerably.  A  big 
break-through  drug  may  be  followed  by  a 
long  dry  spell  in  discovery.  In  major  fields 
of  therapy,  l.rst  one  c<;ini3nny  und  then  an- 
other gains  leadership  as  new  products  of 
greater  Ijcnefit  to  patients  are  introduced. 
Profit-s  from  a  widely -prescribed  drug  help 
to  sustain  less  profitable  ones.  su''h  as  those 
needed  in  ttn'.y  a  few  cases  a  year. 

In  a  Iree  economy,  no  one  can  say  what  a 
proper  level  of  profit  should  Ije:  but  if  an 
indu'ilry  is  to  survive  r.nd  progress,  it  mttst 
be  sufficiently  profitaljle  to  attract  t!ie  re- 
quired c.'pital  and  human  resotirces. 

The  belief  that  drug  prices  are  too  J'.igh 
ari.ses  in  fact  from  tlie  spiraling  costs  of 
medical  care.  Drugs  were  "not  the  key  as- 
pect at  all"  in  soaring  medical  costs,  former 
Secretary  John  W.  Gardner  of  the  Depori- 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  li..s 
said.  Hospital  care  was  "perhaps  the  most 
draniiitic  element  in  the  picture." 

To  the  extent  that  new  drugs  help  \j  re- 
dtice  the  period  of  illness,  tliey  also  iielp  to 
cut  the  patient's  costs  by  reducing  his  si  ly 
in  the  liospiial  and  the  period  of  treatment 
by  his  doctor. 

Of  the  total  health  care  dollar,  drugs  ac- 
cotmt  !or  13.8  cents,  a  decline  irom  167 
cents  within  a  decade,  according  to  the  US. 
Department  of  Conimerco.  Office  of  Business 
Economics.   While  hospit;il  and  other  medi- 
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cal  costs  have  been  rising  sharply  (along 
with  general  living  costs),  retail  drug  price* 
began  to  drop  in  1960  and  continued  down- 
ward to  new  lows  In  1967.  And  the  level  of 
manufacturers'  prices  on  ethical  pharmaceu- 
ticals has  declined  9  percent  since  January, 
1961. 

Obviously  it  Is  desirable  that  drugs  be 
available  at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with 
quality.  Many  legislative,  political,  and  con- 
sumer g7ou{>s  advocate  the  generic-names 
route  to  this  goal.  And  to  the  extent  that 
competition  is  a  factor  In  price  control, 
generic-name  drugs  have  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate function.  But  there  are  other  impor- 
tant considerations  worth  examining. 

CENCaiC  CONTROVEBST 

Every  drug  of  known  structure  has  a  com- 
plex chemical  name  and  a  somewhat  sim- 
pler generic  n.ime.  The  latter  Is  a  coined  word 
with  chemical  connotations.  Many  drugs  also 
have  brand  names  or  trade  names,  as  do 
autos,  toasters,  detergents,  toothpaste,  and 
thousands  of  conunoditles  which  Inform  the 
consumer  of  the  identity  of  the  manufac- 
turer and  his  full  resf)onslblllty  for  his  prod- 
uct. Popularly,  a  generic-name  drug  is  con- 
strued to-be  an  unbranded  drug. 

Arguments  for  the  virtual  abolition  of 
pharmaceutlc.il  trnrte  names  not  only  con- 
cern the  Industry  but  are  directly  related 
to  the  public  Interest.  Advocates  make  two 
assumptions:  that  generic  drugs  are  thera- 
[>eutlcally  Identical  with  other  drugs  with 
the  same  active  In.sfredlents.  and  that  they 
cost  the  consumer  less.  Both  assumptions 
can  be  true.  But  not  invariably. 

A  generic  name  identifies  only  the  active 
drug  agent.  Many  other  components  that 
carry  the  active  agent  and  help  it  work  in  the 
body  enter  into  tablets,  capsules,  and  other 
dosage  forms. 

"In  other  words,  generic  equivalency  does 
not  necessarily  connote  therapeutic  equiv- 
alency." 

The  quotation  Is  from  the  testimony  of  a 
quality  control  executive  in  one  of  the  major 
drug  ftrms.  appearing  before  the  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Select  Small 
Business  Committee  on  November  29,   1"J67. 

The  speaker  detailed  the  therapeutic  Im- 
portance of  such  factors  as  particle  form 
and  size  In  antibiotics,  and  of  projjer  select- 
ing and  compounding  of  non-drug  Ingredi- 
ents to  lessen  pain  on  injection;  to  lessen  the 
liability  of  allergic  reactions;  to  produce  more 
prompt  solution  In  the  stomach  and  absorp- 
tion in  the  blood  when  that  is  desired:  to 
reUAXd  solution  in  the  stomach  of  a  drug  that 
is  better  absorbed  in  the  intestinal  tract,  or 
that  does  its  work  better  if  It  is  gradually 
released;  to  mask  bad  flavor  of  an  active 
ingredient. 

Another  pharmaceutical  executive,  testify- 
ing before  the  same  committee,  said: 

"The  research-oriented  Innovator  type  of 
company  generally  sets  higher  quality  stand- 
ards for  Its  products  than  does  the  non- 
innovator  I  and  I  will  not  market  a  drug  prod- 
uct until  it  has  been  clinically  tested  for 
safety  and  effectiveness." 

This  speaker  quoted  the  former  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adnunistratlon, 
George  P.  Larrlck: 

"Our  expyerience  has  shown  that  those  who 
do  not  have  proper  controls  are  more  likely 
to  produce  substandard  drugs.  The  point  .  .  . 
is  not  whether  drug  manufacturers  are  large 
or  small,  but  whether  they  have  the  scien- 
tific personnel  and  laboratory  control  to  pro- 
duce pure,  reliable  and  safe  drugs." 

Dr.  James  L.  Goddard.  now  head  of  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  recently  in- 
dicated concern  that  not  all  generic  drugs 
may  be  of  equal  value  In  treatment.  The 
Medical  Tribune,  of  November  16,  1967,  re- 
ported him  as  saying  that  "he  has  received 
"disturbing"  Information  about  lack  of  thera- 
peutic equivalency  in  a  number  of  generic 
products  and  that  as  a  result  his  agency 
may  have  to  .  .  .  require  clinical  tests  of 
equivalency." 
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'"The  PDA  will  not  be  'accomplishing  Its 
mission'  unless  it  Is  able  to  assure  the  physi- 
cian tiiat  'he  can  prescribe  by  any  name  he 
chooses  and  from  any  manufacturer,'  Dr. 
Ooddard  said,  'and  I  can't  honestly  give  that 
reassurance  today.'  "* 

But  the  monitoring  of  drug  quality  is  com- 
plex and  expensive.  Any  government  system 
of  day-to-day  production  surveillance  of 
drug  quality  would  have  to  employ  the  same 
quality  checks  that  quality  manufacturers 
already  use.  Mammoth  proliferation  of  gov- 
errunent  staffs  and  red  tape  would  surely  in- 
crease (though  hiding)  costs  that  responsi- 
ble manufacturers  now  assume. 

Generic  producers  usually  copy  only  one 
or  two  of  the  most  widely-used  dosage  forms 
of  a  drug,  leaving  It  to  others  to  produce 
the  relatively  low-volume,  less-profltable 
forms  needed  by  many  patients.  A  number 
of  Important  drugs  are  produced  only  by 
brand-name  manufacturers. 

Generic  drug  producers  do  not  commonly 
have  research,  development,  or  promotion 
costs,  or  maintain  Important  Informational 
services  for  physicians  as  Innovative  firms  do. 
These  very  services  have  brought  much 
criticism  upon  the  heads  of  the  Industry. 

INFORMATION      AND      DISTRIBUTIVE      SERVICE 

Pharmaceutical  firms  that  develop  new 
drugs  accept  tlie  continuing  responsibility  of 
giving  the  medical  professions  complete  and 
updated  Information.  Medical  service  depart- 
ments maintain  company-doctor  communi- 
cations, answer  professional  queries,  get  re- 
ports of  clinical  experiences  with  drugs.  Sales 
representatives  called  "detail  men" — college 
graduates,  often  pharmacists — make  per- 
sonal calls  on  physicians  to  Inform  them  of 
new  and  old  products.  Doctors  generally  re- 
gard detail  men  as  performing  a  helpful 
service.  A  misstatement  of  fact  by  a  detail 
man  to  a  knowledgeable  physician  could 
damage  his  company's  reputation  Irreparably. 

Pharmaceutical  advertising  is  another  of 
many  sources  of  Information  available  to 
physicians.  It  Is  strictly  regulated  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  must  give 
all  pertinent  Information,  favorable  and  un- 
favorable, indications  and  contraindications. 
Informative  package  Inserts,  symposia,  and 
reprints  of  medical  Journal  articles  are  other 
aspects  of  Informational  service. 

THE  IMPRESSION   AND  THE  FACTS 

All  Of  this  costs  money  and  gives  rise  to 
charges  that  drugs  cost  more  than  they 
should  because  doctors  are  flooded  with  flam- 
boyant, garish,  hucksterlsh  Junk  mall.  A 
widely  circulated  flgure  gives  the  Impression 
tliat  the  pharmaceutical  Industry  spends 
$3,000  per  physician  per  year  on  promotion. 

The  facts  are  not  that  dramatic.  One  phar- 
m.vceulical  executive  gave  an  analysis  of  the 
flgure  at  the  National  Conference  on  Medical 
Costs  held  In  Washington,  D.C..  in  June  1967. 
The  $3,000  includes  $500  for  warehousing  and 
delivery.  The  remaining  $2,500  of  marketing 
cost,  divided  among  some  140  companies  that 
make  95  percent  of  prescription  drugs, 
shrinks  to  an  average  expenditure  of  Just 
about  $18.00  per  physician  per  company  per 
year. 

Much  Investigation  of  the  Industry  focuses 
on  manufacturers'  rather  than  retail  prices. 
Included  In  the  latter  are  inescapable  costs 
of  getting  any  product  to  consumers.  Drugs 
are  not  marketed  by  the  ton  or  carload  but 
by  the  milligram  or  bottle.  Some  are  perish- 
able. Some  must  be  refrigerated.  Warehouses 
must  be  spaced  around  the  country,  delivery 
services  at  the  ready.  Record-keeping  of  drug 
lots  must  be  meticulous.  Pharmacists  have 
expensive  stocks  and  must  charge  enough  to 
cover  overhead  and  reasonable  return  for 
professional  service.  Distribution  costs  add 
substantially  to  the  retail  prices  of  drugs. 
And  of  all  other  commodities. 

One  man  in  the  pharmaceutical  Industry 
has  figured  that  his  company  couldn't  sell 
tap  water  through  the  drug  store  trade  at  a 
dollar  a  gallon  and  break  even:   "The  drug- 
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gist  would  need  at  least  40  percent  and  the 
wholesaler  162'j  percent.  This  would  leave 
about  50  cents  to  buy  the  bottle,  pay  for  the 
transportation  of  about  10  pounds,  pay  sales- 
men's ex(>enses,  advertise  and  promote,  and 
then.  Anally,  pay  for  overhead,  'you  can  apply 
this  same  story  to  the  other  industries  and 
come  up  with  a  similar  answer." 

Some  critics  complain  that  the  price  of  the 
same  prescription  drug  varies  from  pharma- 
cist. Such  variation  does  Indeed  exist,  and  it 
may  be  attributable  to  any  of  a  wide  variety 
of  factors:  one  pharmacist's  costs  of  doing 
business — rent,  salaries,  utilities — as  com- 
p.ired  with  those  of  another;  his  maintenance 
or  nonmaintenance  of  such  services  as  charge 
accounts  and  free  deliveries;  the  volume  of 
business  he  does  In  any  specific  drug;  and, 
flnally,  the  amount  of  proflt  he  decides  he 
needs  to  have  In  order  to  continue  In  the 
business. 

Whether  government  or  Industry  takes 
responsibility  for  making  drugs  available 
to  patients  within  minutes,  substantial  dis- 
tribution costs  are  unavoidable.  The  costs 
of  tax-supported  government  distributive 
agencies  would  be  hidden — but  they  would 
still  be  there. 

RESEARCH    OR    PERISH 

Where  do  new  dnigs  come  from?  Not 
from  manufacturers  who  produce  only  ge- 
neric drugs.  Of  new  drug  entitles  originat- 
ing in  this  country  and  marketed  between 
1940  and  1966.  87  percent  came  from  re- 
search-based firms  in  the  pharmaceutical 
Industry;  the  rest  from  government  agen- 
cies. Institutions,  and  universities.  In  1966. 
the  industry  plowed  some  $400  million  of 
its  own  money  into  research;  In  1967.  this 
figure  was  expected  to  top  $462  million. 

Researdh  Is  less  a  matter  of  choice  than 
of  survival.  One  or  several  of  a  firm's  most 
profitable  drugs  may  support  the  total  re- 
search effort.  But  a  dominant  drug  may  be 
superseded  by  a  competitor's  better  one 
tomorrow.  Even  the  limited  17-year  mo- 
nopoly of  a  patent  can  be  illusive.  Patents 
require  full  disclosure — long  before  market- 
lug — of  Information  that  competitors  can 
use  in  trying  to  develop  similar  drugs,  thera- 
peutically as  good  or  better,  for  introduc- 
tion long  before  the  original  patent  ex- 
pires. 

Decriers  of  the  Industry's  research  assert 
that  altogether  too  much  of  it  is  wasted  on 
molecular  manipulation  of  known  drugs,  to 
produce  imitation  "'me-too"  drugs  no  bet- 
ter than  the  original.  Undoubtedly  there  Is 
waste  in  research  activities,  but  one  never 
knows — like  John  Wanamaker.  who  said  that 
he  could  cut  out  half  the  advertising  he 
did  If  lie  only  knew  which  half  was  un- 
productive. 

Pi.  p.itient  who  desperately  needs  penicil- 
lin but  canno*  take  it  because  he  Is  deathly 
sensitive  to  the  drug  Is  grateful  for  a  differ- 
ent antibiotic  which  does  much  the  same 
thing  OS  penicillin  but  to  which  he  is  not 
sensitive.  Manipulation  of  penicillin  mole- 
cules has  created  several  seml-synthetlc 
penicillins  with  properties  distinctively  dif- 
ferent from  ""original""  penicillin,  which  was 
a  mixture  of  several  natural  forms. 

A  physician  who  today  prescribed  one  of 
the  original  sulfa  drugs,  unless  in  very  ex- 
ceptional circumstances,  would  likely  be 
chargeable  with  malpractice,  because  so 
many  improved  sulfa  drugs  have  come  along 
since  the  original  became  available. 

Legislative  action  abolishing  pharmaceu- 
tical trade  names,  requiring  generic  pre- 
scribing, or  putting  a  low  celling  on  profits 
of  parti-!ular  drugs,  could  in  time  dry  up 
private  research  by  depriving  the  industry 
of  financial  capacity  and  Incentive.  No  mat- 
ter who  does  It.  pharmaceutical  research  Is 
costly.  Of  6.000-odd  promising  laboratory 
compounds,  perhaps  one  siu-vlves  extensive 
tests  and  becomes  a  useful  drug.  Develop- 
ment of  a  drug,  proving  its  safety  and  ef- 
ficacy, standardizing  dosage  forms,  satis- 
fying exacting  FDA  requirements,  Informing 
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the  professions,  filling  supply  lines  before  a 
dose  Is  sold — all  of  these  essential  steps  com- 
monly cost  more  than  the  drug's  discovery. 
An  informed  estimate  is  that  an  important 
new  drug  entity  represents  an  investment 
of  $7  million  or  more  and  .seven  years"  time. 

GOVERNMENT-DIRECTED     RESEARCH? 

What  of  the  alternative  that  the  govern- 
ment might  undcrt;il:e  direction  of  the  na- 
tlon"s  pharmaceutical  research?  At  once  ex- 
isting facilities,  equipment,  scientific  per- 
sonnel, and  special  skills  of  the  pharmaceu- 
tical Industry  would  have  to  be  duplicated 
or  confiscated.  Costs  would  more  likely  In- 
crease than  decrease,  but  they  would  be 
shunted  to  everyone  who  worlcs  and  pays 
taxes. 

It  is  particularly  Interesting  that  in  Eng- 
land— a  country  with  a  distinct  socialist 
orientation — the  pharmaceutical  Industry 
has  not  been  completely  socialized.  Medi- 
cine has  been  socialized — though  prescrip- 
tions are  no  longer  free,  in  the  wake  of  the 
devaluation  of  the  pound;  but  the  pharma- 
ceutical industry  has  been  comparatively 
free  to  pursue  a  course  similar  to  ours. 

In  England,  not  long  ago,  a  committee 
of  inquiry  into  the  pharmaceutical  industry 
said,  "There  may  be  an  element  of  economic 
waste  m  competitive  research,  but  the  evi- 
dence we  have  obtained  leads  us  to  be- 
lieve that  without  such  competition  there 
would  be  a  slower  rate  of  discovery." 

"There  Is  considerable  evidence  that  far- 
reaching  implications  of  the  pharmaceutical 
indu£try"s  problems  are  neither  recognized 
nor  appreciated  by  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans. One  difficulty  Is  that  of  communication 
between  Intelligent  outsiders  and  a  highly 
technological  Industry.  "This  letter  Is  in- 
tended to  help  bridge  the  gap  in  under- 
standing. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  govern- 
ment can  do  better  and  at  lower  cost  what 
the  industry  is  doing  and  has  been  doing, 
with  the  results  that  we  have  seen.  Tliere 
is  no  solid  evidence  to  support  this  belief. 
But  !n  every  man.  woman,  or  child  who  has 
been  saved  from  svilferlng  and  Imminent 
death  by  a  modern  drug,  there  Is  a  demon- 
stration that  the  pharmaceutical  Industry, 
stimulated  by  competition,  has  kept  faith 
with  the  people — and  a  caveat  against  turn- 
ing it  over  to  a  tax-supported  bureaucracy. 

You  don"t  tear  down  a  good  house  be- 
cause it  needs  a  few  alterations  and  im- 
provements. Shortcomings  of  the  pharma- 
ceutical Industry — and  there  are  some — are 
of  the  sort  that  can  be  resolved  by  reason- 
able, thoroughly-informed  men  with  a  con- 
structive approach. 

Everyone  needs  the  pharmaceutical  In- 
dustry— if  not  today,  then  almost  surely 
on  some  tomorrow.  Much  unfinished  busi- 
ness lies  ahead;  serious  business.  Pharma- 
ceutical research  must  continue  to  make 
its  contributions  to  unsolved  problems  of 
human  health. 

One  hopes  devoutly  that  the  yet-undis- 
covered drug  we  may  need  tomorrow  is  be- 
ginning to  emerge  from  some  php.rmacetitical 
laboratory  today. 


MARLBORO'S  MEMORIAL  DAY 
EXERCISES 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16,  1968 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Me- 
morial Day  I  tvas  highly  privileged  and 
honored  to  be  the  guest  speaker  at  im- 
pressive exercises  conducted  in  the  fine 
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community  of  Marlboro,  Mass.,  in  my 
di.stnct. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  meet 
and  greet  old  Marlboro  friends,  and  it 
was  particularly  impressive  for  me  to  see 
the  great  number  of  people  lining  the 
city  streets  to  view  the  Memorial  Day 
parade  and  the  huge  throng  which  gath- 
ered in  liistoiic  Monument  Square  to 
participate  in  the  closing  cercmonic;?  of 
the  city's  Memorial  Day  ob.sci  vance. 

Tlie  noted  Worcester,  Ma.ss.,  Gazette 
in  its  May  31  edition  carried  an  account 
of  the  observance  and  I  placo  it  in  the 
CoNnRE.ssioNAL  RECORD,  togcther  with  the 
full  text  of  my  remarks  at  the.se  well- 
conducted  exerci.ses. 

The  material  follows: 
I  Prom   Ihe  Worcester   (Mass-.)    Evening  Ga- 
zette, May  31,  1968] 
Aui'LTS    Joined    by    Youth — War    Dead    Re- 

MEMUERED    IN    AREA'S    ClTIl^,     ToWNS 

Marlboro. — With  special  memorial  .services 
and  a  Main  Street  parade,  the  city  look  time 
off  yesterday  to  honor  its  war  dead. 

The  generation  g.ap  was  forgotten  ;is  young 
and  old  alike  marched  beneath  the  flags  that 
linr-d  tlie  way  to  Memorial  Square. 

The  day's  oteervance  Ijegan  >vith  a  brief 
memorial  service  in  front  of  the  plaqups  lead- 
ing into  the  Veterans"  Memorial  Auaitorium 
of  the  high  school.  Group  visits  to  the  gi  avcs 
of  the  city's  fallen  soldiers  follov/ed. 

At  10  tiie  parade  formation  made  its  way 
from  the  high  school  parking  lot  behind 
Mrj-Ehal  Jolin  F.  Hnuley.  past  commander  of 
the  Sgt.  John  P.  Colleary  Post,  V.F.W. 

COY  scouts 

Marching  with  National  Guard  units  ;uid 
a  contingent  from  Port  Devens  were  repre- 
sentatives of  eacli  of  the  city's  veterans'  as- 
sociations. And  with  them  were  the  Boy 
:3COUt6  and  marching  Ixuids  from  MarllX)ro 
High  School.  Immaculate  Conception  parish 
and  St.  Mary's  Church. 

Twice  along  the  way,  the  march  was  halted' 
aiid  the  bands  muted.  At  the  World  War  II 
Memorial  at  City  Hall  and  at  the  Doughboy 
Minument.  rifle  salutes  snapped  through  the 
.stilled  crowds. 

More  than  a  thousand  lined  the  sidewalks 
to  watch  the  parade  as  it  progressed  down 
Main  Street  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public Monument  at  Monument  Square. 

Once  there,  the  marchers  and  spectators 
paused  to  hear  the  address  of  U.S.  Rep. 
Philip  J.  Phllbln  of  Clinton. 

"The  sorrow  and  lesson  of  Memorial  Day," 
he  told  the  assembly,  "is  that  the  price  for 
liberty  is  never  paid,  the  frvilts  of  freedom 
never  fully  won,  the  rights  of  the  individual 
nc%-cr  secure." 

And.  he  intoned,  "'The  period  in  which  we 
live  Is  no  exception." 

UNELEIMISHED 

He  reminded  the  audience  of  the  responsi- 
bilities that  must  be  borne  as  a  consequence 
of  the  freedoms  that  have  been  given.  "Let 
us  be  mindful  that  in  our  time  we  must 
stand  firmly  and  boldy,  as  they  did  in  theirs, 
to  be  worthy  of  the  great  sacrifices  they 
rendered,  to  prcserre  and  protect  the  noble 
legacy  left  to  us  so  that  this  nation  may  re- 
main the  great  citadel  of  liberty  that  it  is, 
unblemished,  untarnished,  and  intact  not 
only  for  ovir  own  generation,  but  also  for 
those  who  come  after  us." 

Bringing  lUs  talk  to  a  close,  be  offered  this 
plea:  "Let  us  continue  to  strive  with  all  our 
hearts  and  with  every  measure  of  our 
strength  iind  devotion  to  establish  an  honor- 
able peace  in  Vietnam  and  the  world,  so  that 
this  nation,  and  all  nations,  may  live  to- 
gether In  amity  and  understanding  and  work 
and  labor  together  for  expanded  freedcxm, 
prosperity,  understanding  and  brotherhood 
for  aU.'", 
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Spe.'iklng  with  Phllbln  were  R^ibert  Tliomas 
and  Nikkl  Pelonis  of  Malboro  High  School, 
winners,  respectively,  of  the  American  Legion 
and  VPW  essay  competitions. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  William  Sullivan,  pastor  of 
Immaculate  Conception  Church,  gave  the 
benediction,  and  the  Rev.  Herman  E.  Nelson, 
rector  of  Holy  Trinity  Episcopal  Church, 
clased  the  day's  program  with  his  prayers. 

RtMARK.s  IN  Part  of  Congressman  PHltn*  J. 

PHILBIN  Memorial  Day  Exercises,  Marl- 
boro. Mass..  May  30.  1968 

Mr.  Chairman,  reverend  clergy,  distin- 
guished guests  and  veterans  and  friends. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  closing  exercises  of 
Marlboro's  tribute  today  to  its  heroic  dead 
should  take  place  in  Monument  Square  be- 
fore this  fiunlllar  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public Monument,  and  clo.ie  to  the  famed 
historic  John  Brown  Bell  captured  at  Harpers 
Ferry  a  little  over  a  hundred  years  ago  by 
Union  soldiers  from  Marlboro. 

Tliere  arc  many  among  us  who  can  l<«jk 
back  on  the  memory  of  other  Memorial  Days 
and  take  note  with  a  bit  of  sadness  that  in 
many  places  the  community  observance  of 
this  holiday  is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  Tljat 
is  why  it  Is  i>artlcularly  inspiring  to  note  that 
Marlboro  has  kei)t  up  this  fine  custom  with 
visits  to  cemeteries  to  honor  our  der4d  and 
with  a  traditional  Memorial  Day  Parade. 

All  of  us  are  indebted  to  the  veterans  or- 
ganizations of  Marlboro  for  keeping  alive  this 
very  impresbive  observance  of  Memorial  Day 
in  the  community,  and  I  am  honored  and 
proud  to  join  with  you  in  these  typical  Me- 
morial Day  exercises  to  pay  our  heartfelt 
tributes  of  gratitude,  love  and  affection  to 
the  gallant  and  the  brave  of  every  American 
war,  who  served  our  country  with  total  loyal- 
ty and  their  lullest  measure  of  devotion  and 
to  remember  and  honor  those  who  are  no 
longer  with  us. 

Since  the  Civil  War,  which  Is  commem- 
orated by  the  GAR.  Monument  here  in  Mon- 
ument Square,  the  best  of  American  man- 
hood has  fought  and  died  many  times  to 
preserve  liberty,  justice  and  freedom  for 
Ainericans  here  at  home  and  peoples  in  dis- 
tant plfces  all  over  the  world. 

In  every  case  where  Americans  have  loupht 
and  died,  we  have  always  had  the  hope  and 
prayer  that  "they  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain."  But,  the  sorrow  and  lesson  of  Me- 
morial Day  is  that  the  price  for  liberty  is 
never  paid,  the  fruits  of  freedom  never  Uilly 
won.  the  rights  of  the  individual  never  se- 
cure. The  period  in  which  we  live  is  no  ex- 
ception. 

As  the  nation  pauses  in  its  affairs  on 
this  Memorial  Day  to  pay  heartfelt  tribute 
and  honor  to  our  heroic  dead,  it  Is  also  the 
time  and  place  to  express  our  gratitude  ana 
to  remember  the  gallant  and  the  great  in 
every  American  generation  who  laid  down 
their  lives  so  that  this  prcat  government  of 
ours,  in  Its  dedication  to  human  freedom, 
might  survive,  grow.  pro.<;per  and  become. 
as  It  has  become,  the  greatest  nation  in  wt>rld 
history. 

No  honor  we  could  confer  upon  these 
gallant  men  would  be  enough  to  express 
our  thanks,  and  the  thanks  of  a  grateful 
nation,  for  what  they  have  done  to  pro- 
tect, preserve  and  save  this  great  land  of 
ours,  its  homes,  its  freedoms.  Its  vaunted 
institutions  of  enterprise   and  Justice. 

No  monument  no  matter  how  great  and 
impressive,  no  plaque,  no  words  can  measure 
their  noble  sacrifices.  They  rest  In  honored 
glory.  They  are  enshrined  in  grateful  Ameri- 
can hearts  with  eternal  love,  devotion  and 
gratitude. 

On  this  day  of  dedication,  as  we  pay  trib- 
ute to  our  honored  dead,  let  us  be  mindful 
that  in  our  time  we  must  stand  firmly  and 
boldly,  as  they  did  In  theirs,  to  be  worthy 
of  the  great  sacrtfices  they  rendered,  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  noble  legacy  left  to 
us  so  that  this  nation  may  remain  the  great 
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citadel  of  liberty  that  It  Is.  unblemished, 
untarnished,  and  Intact  not  only  for  our  own 
generation,  but  also  for  those  who  come 
after  us. 

It  Is  for  us  and  for  our  times,  as  It  al- 
ways has  been  for  all  Americans,  to  take 
up  the  burden  with  purpose  and  courage  to 
give  living  expression  to  the  memory  and 
example  of  the  great  sacrifice  of  those  we 
honor  today,  to  carry  out  the  Inspiration 
they  have  given  us  to  defend  our  blessed 
land  and  its  priceless  liberties  against  tho.se 
who  seek  our  destruction,  and  who  strive 
to  turn  this  free  nation  .tnd  the  free  world 
into  conflict  and  tyranny. 

While  we  are  faced  today  at  home  and 
abroad  with  problems  of  surpassing  magni- 
tude and  gravity,  while  the  pol.son  of  sub- 
versive doctrine  and  activity  confronts  us  In 
many  places  at  home  and  abroad,  this  coun- 
try will  never  give  up  its  freedoms,  and  It 
win  never  allow  those  who  are  seeking  to 
destroy  them,  whether  they  be  at  home  or 
abroad,    to    accomplish    their    evil    goals. 

As  In  other  instances  when  we  were  as- 
sailed by  dangerous  enemies,  let  us  unite 
and    solidify    this    nation    ;us    never    bpfore. 

Ther^  fs  no  problem,  however  serious  and 
challengTrig  that  this  country  cannot  solve, 
if  we  hold  fast  and  firm  to  the  truths  re- 
sponsible for  our  freedom  and  our  great- 
ness and  the  inspiring  ideals  of  our  hon- 
ored deiid. 

It  is  in  the  homes,  the  schools,  the 
churches,  and  the  communities  of  this  great 
land  of  ours  that  this  battle  must  be 
fought. 

With  courageous,  forward-looking  leader- 
ship, and  with  the  American  people  work- 
ing together,  regardless  of  race  or  creed, 
ready  to  assume  their  full  responsibilities 
as  citizens  of  this  great  country,  the  rich- 
est, the  most  powerful  and  the  freest  In  all 
history,  let  no  one  mistake  it.  this  country 
will  not  only  preserve  Its  freedoms,  but  will 
continue  to  rise  In  future  years  to  even 
greater  strength,  greater  prosperity,  spread 
among  all  our  people,  and  even  broader  dedi- 
cation thar  ever  to  the  ideals  of  personal 
liberty,  and  free  government  where  law  and 
order  prevails. 

In  that  spirit,  of  conllrtence  and  oourige. 
let  us  contliue  to  strive  with  all  our  hearts 
and  with  every  measure  of  ovir  strength 
and  devotion,  to  establish  an  honorable  peace 
In  Vietnam  and  in  the  world,  .so  that  this 
nation,  and  all  nations,  may  live  together 
In  amity  and  understanding  and  work  and 
labor  together  for  expanded  freedom,  pros- 
perity, understanding,  and  brotherhood  for 
all. 

Let  us  resolve  on  this  Memorial  Day  that 
the  example  of  the  brave,  the  free,  and 
gallant  shall  never  die  and  that  their  sac- 
rifices will  never  be  forgotten  by  a  grate- 
ful American  people  who  owe  them  so  much 
and  Intend  to  preserve  what  they  foughlf 
and  died  for. 


REDWOOD  NATION.AL  PARK 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  15.  1968 

Mr,  TIERNAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  red- 
wood forests  found  only  along  the  coast 
of  northern  California  have  been  the 
focus  of  a  growing  conservation  move- 
ment for  a  number  of  years.  A  wide  va- 
riety of  plans  have  been  advocated  by 
various  groups  and  interests.  As  a  re- 
sult, considerable  confusion  has  en- 
veloped the  entire  situation. 

Hidden  by  this  confusion,  however,  are 
a  niunber  of  simple  points  which  Indi- 
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cate  the  action  we  must  take  if  we  are 
to  protect  a  fair  sample  of  the  great  old- 
growth  redwood  forests. 

The  first  point  is  the  most  basic:  We 
should  save  a  reasonable  and  superlative 
sampling  of  these  great  trees  and  their 
natural  environment.  That  we  should  do 
so  is  dictated  by  a  prudent  concern  for 
the  quality  of  the  American  environment 
and  for  the  opportunity  for  our  citizens, 
our  younu;  iieople  and  our  grandchildren 
to  know  these  great  forests.  The  redwood 
is  unique — the  tallest  of  living  things  on 
earth.  We  have  heard  much  in  recent 
years  of  the  need  to  exercise  stewardship 
of  our  resouices.  Here  is  a  need  for 
sts\vard.ship  which  we  should  not  deny. 

The  second  point  I  would  make  is  this: 
In  .setting  aside  a  national  park  to  pre- 
-serve  a  .sample  of  these  trees,  let  us  do 
tho  kind  of  job  that  will  succeed.  Let  us 
be  .sure  that  we  establish  a  park  within 
which  these  trees  can  truly  be  preserved. 

Finally,  in  establishing  this  park,  we 
should  chocse  an  area  of  really  supei'la- 
tive  tiees.  The  experts  of  the  National 
Park  Service  and  many  conservationists 
have  agreed  that  the  best  remaining,  as- 
yet-unprotected  stands  of  old-growth 
redwoods  are  found  in  the  valley  of  Red- 
wood Creek  and  its  tributaries.  Here  is 
where  our  efforts  should  center — on  these 
areas  of  trees  which  are  unprotected  now 
and  which  will  surely  be  lost  soon  if  we 
do  not  act  responsibly. 

I  conclude  from  these  points,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  bill  does  not  do  the 
kind  of  job  needed.  It  proposes  a  park 
woefully  too  small,  and  incapable  of 
adequately  protecting  a  natural  red- 
wood forest.  The  major  area  included 
in  the  bill  which  is  not  already  protected 
as  a  State  park  is  a  corridor  along  Red- 
wood Creek.  This  corridor  is  less  than  a 
quarter  mile  wide  on  each  side  of  the 
creek.  It  cannot  protect  the  trees  along 
the  creek  from  damage  caused  by 
erosion  when  the  slopes  above  are  logged. 
It  cannot  protect  the  creek  itself  from 
siltation  and  pollution.  It  cannot  screen 
the  visitors  from  the  u£;ly  scars  of  logging 
operations  which  will  inevitably  enter 
the  upper  slopes  if  they  are  not  them- 
selves included  within  the  park  plan. 

This  is  not  a  park  which  can  be  pre- 
.served.  It  is  not  a  park  which  can 
properly  display  its  wonders  to  visitors 
adequately  provided  for  by  appropriate 
developments  and  a  quality  environment. 

To  bring  this  plan  up  to  a  reasonable 
standard — recognizing  the  needs  of  the 
local  economy,  but  also  recognizing  that 
a  national  paak  can  be  a  tremendous 
economic  boon  to  an  area — we  must  add 
certain  critical  areas.  We  must  extend  the 
boundaries  along  the  lower  Redwood 
Creek  from  ridge  to  ridge  so  that  a 
unitary  area  can  be  protected  from 
erosion  and  from  visible  .scars.  As  a  mini- 
mum we  must  add  the  drainages  of  Lost 
Man  Creek.  Little  Lost  Man  Creek,  and 
Skunk  Cabbage  Creek — all  in  this  lower 
Redwood  Creek  area.  These  are  complete 
watersheds  and  they  comprise  areas 
which  can,  in  fact,  be  preserved. 

I  call  upon  the  conferees  who  will 
consider  this  bill  with  the  other  body  to 
accede  to  those  parts  of  the  Senate  act 
which  provide  for  these  important  areas 
to  be  included  in  this  national  park. 

This  is  the  minimum  we  must  do  if  we 
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are  to  measure  up  to  the  level  of  steward- 
ship necessary  for  the  redwoods  and  if 
we  are  to  measure  up  to  the  standards 
which  we  wish  to  maintain  in  our  great 
and  popular  national  paik  system. 


RIGHTS  OP  FARMWORKERS 


July  16,  1968 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

U>     CAl.IKiKNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  16.  1968 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  right  of  farmworkers  to  or- 
ganize and  to  engage  in  collective  bar- 
gaining with  the  protections  offered 
workers  in  every  other  industi-y  in  our 
Nation  can  no  longer  be  ignored.  For  3 
years,  the  United  Farm  Workers,  AFL- 
CIO,  has  been  striking  to  seek  a  living 
wage,  the  right  to  collective  bargaining 
representation,  decent  fringe  benefits, 
and  the  chance  to  live  and  to  work  with 
dignity. 

A  boycott  of  California  table  grapes 
is  now  in  progress  in  support  of  this  con- 
tinuing strike  and  a  strike,  authorized 
overwhelmingly  by  farmworkers  on  June 
13.  1968.  against  the  Coachella  Valley 
growers  in  California.  The  Coachella 
Valley  growers  have  refused  a  repre- 
.sent^tion  election  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  majority  of  the  workers  desire 
to  be  represented  by  the  luiion. 

I,  along  with  organized  labor  across 
the  countiT.  am  happy  to  join  in  public 
support  of  the  boycott  as  a  legitimate  act 
by  the  fannworkers  to  gain  the  rights 
alTorded  other  union  laborers  in  this 
countiy.  I  applaud  the  decision  by  Mayor 
John  Lindsay's  office  to  support  the  boy- 
cott in  New  York  City  which  nonnally 
buys  15  tons  of  Calif oiTiia  table  grapes 
for  its  ho.spitals  and  jails.  And  I  regret 
that  the  Governor  of  my  own  State  has 
overlooked  the  plight  of  the  fannworkers 
and  has  attacked  New  York  City  for  its 
boycott  support. 

Tills  counti-y  and  the  Congress  have 
neglected  far  too  long  the  rights  of  the 
farmworkers.  For  this  reason,  I  cospon- 
sored  H.R.  1C014  which  would  amend 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to 
make  its  provisioivs  applicable  to  agri- 
culture. The  passage  of  this  legislation 
is  the  least  we  can  do  to  help  settle  dis- 
putes between  fannworkers  and  farm 
management  through  orderly,  legal  pro- 
cedures. I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  farmworkers'  rights  to  change 
their  working  conditions  under  protec- 
tion of  the  law. 

Two  religious  groups  in  California  have 
issued  public  statements  in  support  of 
H.R.   16014.  I  am  happy  to  share  with 
my   colleagues    the   statements    by    the 
Catholic  bishops  of  California   on   May 
31.  1963.  and  by  the  diocesan  council  of 
the  Episcopal  diocese  of  California  on 
May  ?1,  1968,  as  follows: 
Statement    of    the    Catholic    Bishops    or 
California    on    Extending    the    National 
Labor   Relations   Act   To   Include   Farm- 
workers 

Tlie  problems  of  farm  labor  and  the  or- 
ganization of  farm  workers  have  been  vigor- 
ously debated  for  over  three  decades.  Their 
plight  has  reached  varying  attention  in  the 


public  forum,  but  for  the  most  part,  relief 
and  solutions  for  their  problems  have  been 
few. 

The  majority  of  our  nation's  farm  workers 
belong  to  that  vast  majority  of  poor,  for- 
gotten, and  neglected  Americans.  Both  gov- 
errunent  and  private  agencies  have  given  no 
more  than  token  response  to  their  cries  for 
help.  Many  farm  workers  and  their  families 
continue  to  exist  in  the  most  direful  pov- 
erty. 

During  the  past  tJiree  years  we  in  Cali- 
fornia have  felt  the  anguish,  bitterness  and 
even  despair  of  the  farm  labor  dispute  in 
Delano.  As  this  dispute  continued  in  its  In- 
tensity, we  realized  ever  so  painfully  that 
farm  workers  have  been  .seeking  a  ba.sic  right 
accorded  almost  all  other  workers  in  this 
country.  During  the  course  of  the  dispute,  we, 
the  Catholic  Bishops  of  California,  presented 
clearly  the  Church's  social  teachings  on  the 
right  of  all  men — both  farmers  and  farm 
workers — to  organize  themselves  for  purposes 
of  collective  bargaining  and  mutual  protec- 
tion. 

We  now  reaffirm  those  teachings,  motivated 
by  the  knowledge  that  the  entire  agricultural 
Industry  will  benefit  from  such  organization. 
Farmers,  as  well  as  farm  workers,  are  forming 
various  associations  of  self-help  to  strengthen 
their  economic  p)osltlon. 

We  have  insisted  before  and  we  Insist  again 
that  there  is  a  moral  issue  involved  in  this 
area  of  htiman  relations.  Imposed  political 
solutions  will  not  have  any  lasting  effect. 
Only  a  recognition  on  both  sides  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  human  person  will  continue  to  a 
Just  solution. 

There  will  be  no  peace  in  the  fields  until 
we  recognize  the  contradiction  between  this 
Inherent  dignity  and  tlie  actual  poor  living 
conditions  existing  for  many  of  the  farm 
worker  families. 

In  formal  testimony  before  a  Hearing  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Migratory 
Labor  held  In  Delano  March  16.  1966,  we  set 
forth  cleerly  the  following  points: 

"Any  group  In  society  has  the  right  to 
form  an  association  to  foster  Its  own  well 
being.  It  is  understood  hat  this  association 
act  within  law  and  therefore  is  concerned 
with  the  general  welfare  as  well  as  with 
its  own. 

"Applied  to  farmers,  this  principle  Justifies 
their  membership  in  any  legitimate  orga- 
nization of  their  own  choosing.  Applied  to 
farm  laborers,  this  principle  also  Justifies 
their  membership  in  any  legitimate  organi- 
zation of  their  own  choosing. 

"But  it  Is  not  sufficient  to  recognize  the 
right  to  organize  in  theory  only.  In  order 
that  this  right  be  recognized  in  fact  it  Is 
of  crucial  importance  for  the  various  gov- 
ernments to  legislate  criteria  and  techniques 
for  determining  the  legitimacy  of  a  particu- 
lar effort  to  organize  workers  and  to  protect 
these  workers  from  reprisals  for  joining  in 
these  organizing  efforts. 

"This  is  of  particular  relevance  to  farm 
labor  organizing.  Without  these  criteria 
fanners  have  no  reasonable  way  of  knowing 
who  legitimately  represents  their  workers, 
and  the  workers  themselves  may  have  doubts 
about  the  legitimacy  of  a  particular  organiz- 
ing effort." 

We  stressed  quite  firmly  the  need  to  ex- 
tend the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to 
Include  farm  management-farm  labor  rela- 
tions. This  Act  has  served  other  fields  of 
labor  well  by  bringing  orderly,  legal  proce- 
dures to  settJe  disputes.  While  no  legislation 
is  ever  perfect  or  satisfactory  to  every  single 
individual,  the  Act  has  proven  itself  valu- 
able over  the  past  thirty-three  years.  We 
reiterate  this  view. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  could  not 
only  provide  the  necessary  due  processes  of 
law  and  the  procedures,  but  also  would  make 
available  trained  personnel  to  see  that  both 
farmer  and  farm  worker  are  protected  and 
arrive  at  Just  solutions  to  their  problems.  We 
feel  strongly  that  genuine,  lasting  peace  will 
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never  come  to  farm  management-labor  rela- 
tions until  farm  workers  are  included  under 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  We  have 
witnessed  chaos  and  human  suffering  all  too 
clearly  to  judge  otherwise. 

Legislation  has  been  Introduced  In  both 
the  US  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  effect  the  extension  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  to  Include  farm 
workers  Congress  has  found  reason  to  ex- 
clude such  workers  since  1935.  We  cannot  in 
con.sclence  allow  another  year  to  pass  with- 
out effecting  social  Justice  for  the  farm 
worker. 

Today  that  precious  moment  in  history  Is 
afforded  us  to  usher  in  a  new  era  for  farm 
workers.  We  rosj>ectfully  urge  all  the  mem- 
tjers  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  consider 
the  urgent  need  for  this  legislation  and  to 
act  favorablj'  for  Its  passage. 

Resolution   Regarding    Senate    Dii.l    8   and 
Hou.se   Bill    16014 

Whereas  the  Diocesan  Council  has  consist- 
ently supported  the  aspirations  of  farm  work- 
ers to  working  conditions  and  wages  in  keep- 
ing with  those  of  other  segments  of  the  la- 
bor force,  and 

Whereas  farm  workers  are  not  now  covered 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 

Resolved  that  the  Council  of  the  Dioce.se  of 
California  urge  the  passage  of  Senate  Bill  8 
and  House  of  Representatives  Bill  16014.  ex- 
tending coverage  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  to  farm  workers  so  that  they  may 
have  the  same  legal  rights  of  other  workers 
to  engage  in  collective  bargaining  with  their 
employers  and  be  represented  by  unions  of 
their  choice, 

(This  resolution  was  passed  unanimously 
by  the  Diocesan  Council  of  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  California,  on  May  21.  1958.) 


MONSTERS  ON  THE  HIGHWAYS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NrW    YOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16,  1968 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  frequently  travel  the  inter- 
state highways  cringe  at  the  sight  of 
the  monstrous  trucks  we  often  have  to 
pass.  But  these  trucks  are  necessary,  and 
few  people  would  prof)ose  their  elimina- 
tion from  these  roads. 

A  bill  recently  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  approved  by  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee,  though,  would  unjustifiably 
allow  much  wider  and  heavier  trucks 
to  use  the  Nation's  Interstate  Highway 
System.  Aside  from  cau.sing  great  in- 
convenience to  individual  motorists,  this 
bill  would  create  a  large  niunber  of  dan- 
ger spots,  since  heavier  ti-ucks  would  ap- 
proach or  siupass  current  road  and 
bridge  weight  tolerances.  There  is  evi- 
dence, for  example,  that  heavy  trucks 
were  in  part  responsible  for  the  collapse 
of  a  bridge  over  the  Ohio  River  a  few 
months  ago.  causing  many  deaths. 

A  cogent  editorial  on  this  .subject,  ap- 
pearing in  the  July  11,  1968  issue  of  the 
Long  Island  Press  should  be  of  interest 
to  all  of  us  concerned  about  highway 
safety.  The  article  follows: 

Monsters  on  the  Highways 

The  Senate  has  p>assed  a  bill  which  would 
permit  wider  longer  and  heavier  trucks  on 
the  interstate  highway  system.  Fortunately 
the  House  hasn't  acted  yet.  It  should  send 
this  bUl  to  the  graveyard. 

TTie  bill  would  permit  9-foot-wlde  trucks 
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with  triple  trailers  weighing  138.000  pounds — 
or  more — on  interstate  highways.  Imagine  a 
ciiravan  of  those  9-foot-wlde  tiehemoths  on 
12-foot  highway  lanes  and  you  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  highway  nightmare  that  would  con- 
frcnt  motorists. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  warns 
the  .super-trucks  would  over-stress  bridges 
on  the  Interstate  highway  system  from  32 
to  36  percent.  Obviously  tliat  means  the 
bridges  would  have  to  be  strengthened.  That's 
only   the  beginning. 

The  bill  applies  only  to  InterftAte  Ixiph- 
ways  but  trucks  must  u.se  older  roadways 
to  get  to  and  from  the  Interstate  arteries 
and  that  means  a  huge  outlay  of  highway 
funds  in  any  state  which  authorizes  the 
super-trucks.  The  Transportation  Depart- 
ment estimates  $2,800  million  must  be  spent 
to  beef  up  older  highways  for  the  super- 
trucks. 

Taxpayers  already  are  subsidizing  the 
trucking  industry.  True,  the  truckers  are 
taxed,  but  not  equal  to  the  highway  main- 
tenance costs.  ;ind  those  costs  will  sk>Tocket 
if  we  have  triple-trailer   monsters. 

As  expected,  the  bill  Is  backed  by  the 
American  Trucking  Association,  but  It  Is  op- 
posed by  the  U.S.  Ckjnference  of  Mayors,  the 
American  Automobile  Association  and  tlie 
Association  of  State  Highway  Departments. 
Rep.  James  Grover  of  Babylon  voted  to  bring 
the  bill  out  of  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
but  he  now  doubts  he  will  support  it  on 
the  floor.  We  trust  all  other  Long  Island 
Congressmen   will   Join   him   in   opposition. 


MESKILL      ASKS      CONGRESSIONAL 
PROBE  OF  OEO  GRANT 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16,  1968 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, I  sent  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  in  which  I  set  forth  some  of  the 
strange  details  surrounding  the  grant  of 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in 
Federal  antipoverty  money  to  a  con>ora- 
tion  which  does  not  exist. 

News  first  came  in  the  form  of  a  press 
release  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Oi>- 
portunity  dated  July  10,  1968.  It  stated 
that  Connecticut  Law  Refonn,  Inc., 
Wind.sor,  Conn.,  has  received  a  grant  of 
$272,443  for  a  legal  sen-ices  program. 

Investigation  by  the  press  pnd  by  my- 
self turned  up  the  information  that  this 
corporation  does  not  exist  and  that  the 
grant  allocation  was  unknown  to  all  re- 
sponsible Connecticut  officials  from  the 
Governor  on  down. 

In  my  letter  to  Chairman  Perkins,  I 
set  forth  the  following  information, 
which  should  be  of  interest  to  his  com- 
mittee: 

First.  Hartford  County,  Conn.,  has  had 
a  legal  aid  program  for  the  past  several 
years. 

Second.  Neighborhood  Legal  Services, 
an  OEO  funded  program,  has  been  in  op- 
eration for  2  years  and  has  received 
grants  totaling  $285,000. 

Third.  The  corporation,  Connecticut 
Law  Reform.  Inc..  to  which  the  grant  was 
made,  does  not  exist.  The  address  listed 
for  it  in  the  grant  is  the  residence  of  At- 
toiney  Howni d  H.  Orcnstein  of  Windsor. 

Fourth.  Mr.  Orenstein  has  told  the 
press  that  he  was  unaware  that  he  had 
submitted  an  application  for  this  addi- 
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tlonal  legal  services  program.  However, 
the  assistant  legal  counsel  at  the  New 
York  office  of  OEO  tcld  me  on  the  tele- 
phone July  12  that  Mr.  Orenstein  was 
hired  as  a  consultant  by  the  New  York 
office  for  the  express  purpose  of  putting 
this  grant  application  together. 

Fifth.  Mr.  Orenstein  is  a  former  of- 
ficial of  the  neighborhood  legal  serv- 
ices program  in  Hartford  and  OEO  legal 
services  consultant. 

He  is  presently  a  full-time  consultant 
for  the  Connecticut  State  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  at  an  annual  salary 
of  $14,000  a  year.  It  has  been  reported 
in  the  newspapers  but  I  have  not  per- 
sonally confirmed  these  reports  that 
OEO's  plans  for  this  corporation  called 
for  Mr.  Orenstein  to  become  the  director 
at  an  annual  salary  of  $20,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  cleai'  that  this  pro- 
gram was  drawn  up  solely  at  the  request 
of  the  OEO  New  York  office  and  was  not 
in  response  to  requests  from  any  of  the 
responsible  officials  in  Connecticut.  In 
fact,  the  'vhole  procedure  has  been  car- 
ried out  without  their  knowledge. 

I  liope  the  distinguislied  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  will  be  investigat- 
ing this  situation  promptly.  It  should  not 
take  too  long.  More  important,  is  that  all 
the  facts  oe  presented  to  the  Congre.ss 
and  to  the  public.  A  loose  attitude  to- 
ward the  taxpayer's  money  has  all  too 
often  marked  the  operations  of  OEO 
along  with  an  anxiety  to  establish  nu- 
merous, high-salaried  positions. 

The  timing  of  this  particular  grant 
award  is  also  interesting.  It  seems  that 
this  large  sum  of  money  was  located  just 
before  the  fiscal  year  ran  out  on  June  30. 
Apparently,  it  was  unthinkable  that  any 
unused  funds  be  turned  back  to  tlie 
Treasury.  Also  unthinkable,  evidently, 
was  the  idea  of  using  the  money  to  ex- 
pand some  of  the  proven  programs  such 
as  Headstart.  A  number  of  people  have 
written  to  me  urging  that  Congress  make 
more  funds  available  for  Headstart.  Yet, 
here  was  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars available  for  my  part  of  the  country 
which  could  have  been  used  for  Head- 
start.  Instead,  OEO  decides  to  rush 
through  an  enormous  grant  to  a  dummy 
corporation  designed  to  accomplish  some 
sort  of  mission  which  was  not  requested 
by  nor  cleared  with  local  officials. 

This  lax  attitude  does  not  sit  well  at 
any  time.  It  is  particularly  reprehensi- 
ble during  this  period  of  high  taxes  and 
heavy  deficits. 

At  this  point,  with  permission,  I 
place  in  the  Record  an  excellent  edi- 
torial from  the  Hartford  Courant  of  Sun- 
day July  14. 

The  Courant.  the  oldest  newspaper  in 
tlie  United  States,  performed  an  out- 
standing service  in  the  investigation  of 
this  situation  and  in  publisliing  the  facts. 

The  editorial  follows : 
A  Free  and  Easy  Way  With  Ta.xpavers'  Cash 
Whatever  Connecticut  Law  Reform.  In- 
corporated may  turn  out  to  be.  Us  origins 
thus  far  have  certainly  had  their  share  of 
mystery.  The  New  York  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  says  the  proposed  organization 
"will  prevent  the  duplication  of  the  legal 
services  program  in  Connecticut."  And  this 
may  be  true. 

But  unfortunately,  almost  everyone  else — 
including  the  taxpayer  who  is  involved  to  the 
tune  of  nearly  $273,000 — seems  pretty  much 
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In  the  dark  about  the  whole  business.  The 
Connecticut  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
apparently  was  not  consulted  on  the  need 
for  Law  Reform,  Incorporated.  State  poverty 
and  legal  aid  officials  know  nothing  about 
It.  And  Connecticut  members  of  Congress 
are  den^andlng  more  facts  on  how  the  grant 
to  CLR  was  applied  for.  considered  and 
awarded. 

In  short,  the  funding  6i  Connecticut  Law 
Reform.  Incorporated,  seems  to  have  pro- 
ceeded in  a  strange  manner  indeed.  As  has 
been  well  said,  the  matter  might  .seem  amus- 
ing if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  a  large 
hunk  of  the  taxpayer's  hard-e.^rned  money 
weren't  being  sunk  in  it  Biit  the  free  and 
easy  way  that  an  organization  which  still  ex- 
ists only  on  paper  can  get  money  from  the 
Federal  go\ernment  is  quite  enough  to  make 
the  public  laugh  out  of  the  other  side  of  its 
mouth.  It  wont  be  hard  for  most  people  to 
agree  with  State  Republican  Chairman  How- 
ard Housman  that  programs  are  being  rub- 
ber.slamped  in  Washington  when  the  details 
surroiuidlng  them  are  unclear  to  so  many 
local  officials  who  should  know  about  them. 

There  may  be  some  clearer  answer  to  the 
issuing  of  the  grant  to  Connecticut  Law  Re- 
form. Incorporated.  But  it  surely  hasn't  come 
to  light  yet.  Meanwhile  the  citizen  taxpayer, 
faced  with  a  10  per  cent  hike  in  what  he 
has  to  shell  out  of  his  paycheck,  is  going  to 
wonder  Just  how  many  more  of  these  off- 
hand handouts  are  being  made  in  Washington 
and  the  branches  of  Federal  government 
everywhere  every  day 
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COMMUNITY    DEVELOPMENT    COR- 
PORATIONS:  HOW  THEY  WORK 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OF    NEIW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16.  1968 

Mr,  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  together  with  Mr.  Curtis.  Mr. 
WiDNALL.  and  Mr.  Taft.  I  introduced  the 
Community  Self  Determination  Act.  A 
major  aspect  of  this  legislation,  indeed 
its  central  thrust,  is  the  Community 
Development  Corporation,  which  is  de- 
signed to  provide  a  vehicle  for  generat- 
ing economic  development  within  the 
impoverished  communities  of  our  coun- 
try. 

There  are  many  such  local  corpora- 
tions in  being  today.  For  the  most  part 
they  have  emerged  mdependently  of  one 
another  as  a  logical  evolution  consistent 
with  time-tested  national  principles. 

One  sucli  organization  is  the  Harlem 
Coinmonwealth  Council.  The  council  has 
recently  published  its  1968  progress  re- 
port, which  I  include  below  because  it 
illustrates  and  explains  how  these  orga- 
nizatioiis  function.  It  is  important,  I  be- 
lieve, that  we  of  tlie  Congress  under- 
stand the  structure  and  purpose  of  these 
organizations,  and  for  this  reason,  I  also 
include  the  address  and  telephone  num- 
ber as  well  as  the  names  of  the  officers 
and  staff  of  the  council:  Harlem  Com- 
monwealth Council,  Inc..  306  Lenox  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y.  100:  212-876-5721. 

The  report  follows: 

The  500.000  black  people  in  Harlem  iire 
able  to  spend  $500  million  for  consumer 
goods  every  year.  That  is  a  sum  larger  than 
the  Gross  National  Product  of  any  one  of 
several  underdeveloped  nations  which  our 
Department  of  Commerce  can  safely  certify 
to  businessmen  as  at  the  threshold  of  a  sus- 
tained economic  growth  rate. 


Until  now,  no  promise  like  that  has  been 
fea&lble  for  Harlem.  It  Is  an  underdeveloped 
and  underdet'eloping  community  with  afflu- 
ence all  aroimd  It.  Eighty  percent  of  lu 
6,000  retail  and  manufacturing  businesses 
are  owned  and  managed  by  white  people 
who  do  not  have,  and  cannot  be  expected  to 
have,  more  t'lan  a  commercial  interest  in  the 
commiuilty.  The  economic  sickness  of  Har- 
lem is  the  leakage  of  its  capital:  for  genera- 
tions Harlem's  dollar  has  been  siphoned  off 
by  white  businessmen. 

What  goes  out  Is  Harlem's  money;  nearly 
all  the  little  that  comes  in  is  from  public 
welfare,  the  sort  of  "foreign  aid"  which  is 
necessary  for  existence  but  useless  for 
growth. 

It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  blame  anyone  for 
this  state  of  things.  What  we  must  do  is 
restore  the  economic  potential  of  Harlem 
which  has  been  so  long  neglected  and  abused. 
The  function  of  the  Harlem  Commonwealth 
Council  is  to  bring  ijack  to  Harlem  that  in- 
ternal economic  vitality  which  is  essential 
to  it.s  scx-ial  development. 

WHAT    IS    THE    REMEDY? 

The  Harlem  Commonwealth  Council,  a 
tax-exempt  and  nonprofit  organization,  was 
established  under  an  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  demonstration  grant  In  Sep- 
tember. 1967.  and  commissioned  to  help 
strengthen  existing  businesses,  and  find  and 
assist  in  organizing  luid  financing  new  en- 
terprises  in   Harlem. 

We  believed  from  the  very  beginning  that 
one  root  problem  of  Harlem  is  that  almost 
no  one  who  lives  there  oirns  anything.  His- 
tory has  tiiught  us  that  progress  depends  on 
the  regenerative  processes  of  capital  goods. 
It  Is  not  enough  to  attract  white-owned  in- 
dusfry  to  Harlem.  Finding  Jobs  lor  blacks  is 
not  enough  either,  critical  as  It  is  to  HCC's 
daily  function.  Both  of  these  become  enough 
only  if  we  can  also  develop  Harlem's  capital. 

The  Harlem  Commonwealth  Council's 
strength  and  promise  is  that  its  aspirations 
and  Harlem's  are  the  same.  It  Is  staffed  by 
Harlem  residents  with  deep  roots  in  the  com- 
munity and  bro.id  experience  with  the  suc- 
cessful world  beyond  it. 

Because  they  have  lived  inside  Harlem, 
they  know  the  real  ground  on  which  the 
black  businessman  stands;  because  they  have 
worked  outside  Harlem,  they  can  tell  him 
what  healthier  businesses  have  learned.  It  is, 
we  think,  this  unique  double  vision  which 
has  made  It  possible  for  HCC  to  begin  to  do 
what  so  many  of  its  predecessors,  however 
good  their  will,  have  until  now  failed  to  do. 

For  example: 

1 1 )  An  HCC  staff  member  can  talk  directly 
with  the  businessmen  he  is  trying  to  help. 

(2)  .An  HCC  staff  member  can  develop  cri- 
teria for  capital  loans  to  black  busineemen 
less  -Stringent  than  those  which  prevail  with 
institutions  used  to  dealing  with  larger  and 
more  traditional  white-owned  enterprises. 

(3)  At  the  same  time.  HCC  has  resources 
for  systematic  planning  for  Harlem  which  no 
agency  before  it  has  commanded.  Its  affiliated 
subcontractors,  which  include  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, the  New  School  for  Social  Research 
and  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, have  united  to  begin  those  depth 
studies  of  Harlem  which  will  give  us  the 
scientific  diagnosis  of  Harlem's  economic 
health  upon  which  a  lasting  cure  depends. 

1 4)  HCC's  promise  has  attracted  the  vol- 
untary and  engaged  .assistance  of  a  host  of 
organizations  varying  in  function  but  alike 
In  expert  resource:  combinations  of  con- 
cerned citizens  like  the  Urban  Coalition;  con- 
siUtan».s  in  management  like  McKlnsey  and 
Company  and  the  United  States  Research  and 
Development  Corporation;  and  private  cor- 
porations, like  Talcott  Factors.  Arthur  An- 
derson. ASC  Tabulating,  and  Mobil  Oil. 

(5)  .'Vnd  HCC  has  directed  its  energies  just 
as  much  at  enlisting  in  ite  efforts  such  in- 
digenous Harlem  Institutions  as  CORE, 
HARYOU,  the  Harlem  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
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the  Architects'  Renewal  Committee  of  Har- 
lem, and  the  Neighborhood  Boards — at 
closely  involving  and  continually  informing 
them  of  its  developments. 

HOW  IS   rr  WORKING? 

The  befit  way  HCC  knows  to  Illustrate  the 
working  of  this  special  combination  of  tal- 
ents Is  with  concrete  histories  from  the  ex- 
perience of  our  first  six  months. 

Last  winter  the  slowness  of  New  York 
City's  procedure  for  paying  drug  bills  under 
Its  Medicaid  Program  tfireatened  disaster  for 
Harlem's  black  pharmacists.  Tlielr  low  cash 
reserves  and  narrow  profit  margins  could  not 
carry  them  through  the  period  after  they 
dispensed  the  drug  while  waiting  to  he  paid 
for  It. 

HCC  managed  to  arrange  a  system  of  com- 
mercial funding  and  create  an  organization 
offering  pharmacists  cither  short-term  loans 
or  outright  purchase  of  their  accounts  re- 
ceivable. This  device  helped  keep  U  ph.arnia- 
clsts  In  business  and  is  being  extended  to  26 
others. 

Because  the  initial  activities  of  the  factor- 
ing organizations  have  been  so  encouraging, 
HCC  plans  to  expand  to  serve  physicians  and 
dentists  who  are  similarly  strained  by  Medi- 
caid payment  delays. 

The  loan  to  the  pharmacists  was  the  first 
occasion  when  any  agency  except  the  gov- 
ernment provided  Harlem  businessmen  with 
operating  funds  on  criteria  other  than  the 
ones  normally  demanded  by  bank.'  Not 
enough  black  pharmacists  can,  for  c\  imple, 
yet  afford  Insurance.  Even  so,  these  pharma- 
cists can  now  keep  abreast  of  their  expenses 
and  have  that  advantage  in  relations,  with 
wholesalers  and  distributors  which  is  only 
possible  with  a  secure  line  of  credit.  Prom 
this  experience  with  a  special  emergency. 
HCC  is  now  projecting  something  like  a  com- 
mercial bank  to  serve  other  black  business- 
men. 

The  problem  of  city  Medicaid  payment  de- 
lays has  also  instructed  u,i  in  the  need  for 
an  accounting  and  business  computer  service 
in  Harlem.  For  example,  if  HCCs  computer 
can  process  a  pharmacist's  bill  to  fit  the 
city's  computer,  the  h.g  between  billing  and 
payment  will  be  drnm.-alcnily  reduced. 

Within  the  next  two  months,  the  Medicaid 
accounts  of  every  Harlem  phvsician.  denrist 
and  pharmacist  will  have  been  put  on  our 
tapes.  Within  a  year  we  expect  to  be  able 
to  offer  a  complete  computcri/ed  operation 
to  every  pharmacist  in  the  city.  Within  two 
years,  the  computer  tlata  center  can  process 
the  records  and  accounts  of  r.li  live  Harlem 
hospitals  and  oti'er  its  services  to  oriier  mu- 
nicipal hospitals.  At  its  initiation  12  persons 
will  be  hired  for  this  computer  prog-ram.  and 
it  will  serve  as  a  training  bn.se  for  these  and 
future  key  punch  operators.  .McKlnsev  and 
Company,  estimates  that,  with  citywide  ex- 
pansion, this  will  be  a  viable  business  with 
unlimited  potential. 

Harlem  has  long  needed  a  24-hour  phar- 
macy. HCC  has  found  the  $150,000  needed 
to  purchase  the  site  across  from  the  new  state 
office  building,  modernize  it  and  fit  It  with 
supplies.  The  date  for  the  opening  is  August 
of  1968.  It  will  serve  as  a  limited  wholesaler 
for  other  Harlem  pharmacies  and  as  a  dis- 
tributor of  black  cosmetics  to  them  and  to 
beauty  parlors. 

HCC  will  organize  and  staff  tr.is  operation 
and  thereafter  sell  shares  in  the  community. 
The  shortage  of  competent  sales  help  is  a 
continual  complaint  of  Harlem  pharmacists; 
we  plan  to  use  this  new  enterprise  as  a  train- 
ing center  for  salespeople. 

The  Green  Shoe  Manufacturing  Companv. 
the  country's  largest  producer  of  children  s 
footwear,  asked  HCCs  help  in  establishing  a 
Harlem  outlet  under  black  ownership.  With- 
in three  weeks.  HCC  found  an  owner-pros- 
pect, a  site  and  staff.  Tlie  new  store  will  open 
in  July  or  August  of  this  year,  financed  joint- 
ly by  its  new  owner,  by  HCC  and  by  Green 
Shoe.  Its  estimated  business  volume  will  be 
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$250,000  a  year  and  It  too  will  be  used  for 
training  shoe  salesmen  to  develop  a  skill  pool 
for  further  outlets. 

HCC  and  its  research  affiliates  have  com- 
piled a  data  bank  which  gives  the  first  com- 
prehensive description  of  tlie  Harlem  busi- 
ness community.  By  now  most  industrial  en- 
terprises can  assume  that  the  basic  statistics 
they  need  to  plan  are  already  available  for 
them  readymade:  in  Harlem  we  had  to  gather 
those  statistics  for  ourselves  before  we  could 
befrin. 

What  we  have  talked  about  are  projects  at 
the  operational  i)Oint.  HCC  has  a  inimber  of 
others  in  various  advanced  st;»ges  of  plan- 
ning. All  give  promise  of  substantial  employ- 
ment of  i>ersons  and  capital. 

HCC's  automotive  diagnostic  center  would 
offer  the  fulle.st  range  of  services  that  exists 
in  New  York  from  diagnosis  through  repair. 
It  would  employ  40  persons  trained  In  skills 
ranging  from  the  mechanlc-.U  to  the  man- 
agerial. Mobil  Oil  and  the  Ford  Mot-or  Com- 
pany have  expressed  interest  in  working 
jointly  on  this  venture.  It  will  require 
$500,000  in  capital  and  ARCH  lias  already 
drawn  tlie  architectural  plans.  HCC  liopL-s  to 
open  the  autodlagnostlc  clinic  in  the  spring 
of   1969. 

A  major  petroleum  company  has  ;usked 
HCC  to  .seek  out  prospective  proprietors  for 
Its  Harlem  service  stations  which  are  not 
now  under  black  ownership.  W"  expect  to 
iiave  nine  .stations  make  this  change  by  next 
November  The  new  owners  will  be  trained 
In  techniques  of  successful  service  station 
operation;  and  the  jx'troleum  company  con- 
scious of  llif^  capit'il  problem  has  promised 
its  asslstaiu-e  in  ilie  arrangement  of  terms. 

Harlem's  greatest  natural  resource,  next  to 
people  is  Its  location,  the  most  central  and 
accessible  in  the  New  York  metroptilitan 
area.  ARCH  and  HCC  t^^gether  have  begun  an 
intensive  survey  to  find  what  prt.pertics 
might  be  available  for  the  industrial  park 
which  would  be  the  Ijest  use  of  thi-s  n.itur.il 
advantage. 

Tills  is  a  concept  never  before  tried  in  the 
i-hctto  HCC  has  found  a  large  number  ol  cor- 
porations who  are  willing  to  install  their  fa- 
cilities ui  stich  a  park.  Its  importance  to  the 
C'lmmuJiity  would  be  imme;(sur.ible:  (1) 
Uiore  woiild  be  .,  ;;;rge  influx  f)f  capital:  (2i 
American  industry  would  have  a  jimcticTl 
opportunity  to  assist  an  underdeveloped 
area;  (31  Harlem  resideius  could  look  upon 
a  major  enterprise,  aper.ited  and  staffed  by 
blacks,  and  reccgni/c  ihr tr  \estf-d  intere.'-t  in 
the  capitnlist  system. 

Harlem  is  otir  home  and  its  regeneration 
is  tlie  great  objective  of  HCC.<  endeavors 
Even  so,  we  know  that  what  HCC  is  doing 
can  -serve  a  world  much  larger  than  Harlem. 
The  H:irlem  Comm.mwealth  C-ouncil  is  a  fu- 
sion of  business,  (»overnment.  and  its  neigh- 
bors, working  tosether  to  restart  a  st.illed 
community.  The  example  of  that  common 
cl.'ort  and  what  success  it  wins  can  l)e  a  pro- 
totv-pe  for  stalled  commtinities  all  over 
America. 

Board  of  directors 

Chiirman.  Isaiah  E.  Robinson  .Jr  :  Ch;iir- 
man    -H.Trlcm  Parents  Committee. 

Vicc-Chalrman.  Preston  Wilcox:  Staff  As- 
soc.— Education  Affiliates  of  Bedford  Stuy- 
vpsant  D  &  S  Corporation.  Coordinating 
Committee  IS  201.  Planning  &  Parents  Com- 
mittee PH.  25-136. 

Secretary-treasurer,  Kenneth  E.  Marshall; 
Vice  President  -Metropolitan  Applied  Re- 
search Center  Inc.  Former  Executive  Staff 
Member  HARYOU. 

Dircctor-t 

Leo  Rolle.  Excutlve  Director.  United  Block 
Association;  Chairman.  Board  of  Directors 
ARCH. 

-A.rthur  Hill,  Deputy  Inspector  NYC  Police 
Department 

Marshall  England.  Executive  Director. 
LABOR  :  Former  Chairman,  Harlem  CORE: 
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President,    HARVOU-ACT   Community    Cor- 
poration . 

Kenneth  H.  Simmons,  Program  Director. 
Urban  America:  Former  Co-Director  ARCH 

Roy     Innls,     Former     Chairman,     Harlem 
CORE;   Assoc.  National  Director  of  CORE 
Staff  personnel 

Donald    M     Simmons,    Exectitlve   Director 

Tlielma  Scott,  Deputy  Director. 

Rozendo  Beasley,  Assistant  to  Director. 

Nathan  A,  Richards,  Project  Coordinator. 

Carl  Ann  Keeling.  Administrative  As- 
sistant. 

Louis  A  Wheaton.  Fellow-in-Resldence 

Addition   to  board  of  directors 
J.   Max   Bond.   Director  of   Architects   Re- 
newal Committee  in  Harlem. 

"Funded  by  OEO  (Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  I  Rpsearch  and  Demonstration 
Section" 
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HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

OF    .NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOU.'^E  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16.  1968 

Mi  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re  rent 
liines  \ic  have  .seen  many  \iolent  .stu- 
dent dpmonstiations  against  the  order  of 
our  .society.  But  today  there  i.s  a  rc- 
maikab;  contia.'t  in  Washin.cton  wiieie 
a  small  .';roup  of  students  from  the  J  hn 
F  Kennedy  College  in  Wahoo,  Nebr.  are 
domonsitatinii  in  the  traditional  demo- 
cratic .'ityle  of  taking  their  case  to  elected 
officials  and  the  public  regarding  tlie 
'vjcri  loi'  i.".a!iitai:';in.a  ijrivate  instiru- 
ll.">ns. 

Tho.-^e  are  fine,  dedicated  >ounii  pcojjle 
who  iccopnizc  that  if  this  coiintiy  is  to 
continue  its  jirosirss.  it  mu.st  have  .small 
c:^!le2es  as  well  ns  the  )ai't;e  imiversities 
.so  th..t  youn::  jieople  can  have  the  too!.« 
'.vith  v.hich  to  compete. 

Tiii.^  extraoidiiiaiy  jirodp  of  students 
di.M'lays  the  very  best  of  Anieriran 
idf»al.>:  .'-(■•If-liflp.  coiiras;e.  iiitearity  and 
devotion  in  timrs  of  adversity. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleasues  and 
ie..de;s  of  the  Con'cressional  Record  all 
over  ihc  country.  I  include  the  int^'odur- 
toiy  letter  these  students  are  givina;  to 
every  pei-son  they  contact.  Tlie  lettt:-. 
which  i.s  .se!i-exulanator>'.  follows: 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  apparent  that  the  "in"  ibiiig 
v.'ith  the  current  gcner.ition  oX  .students  is 
to  demonstrate.  Some  colleges  this  past  year 
ha\e  rxperienced  student  demonstrations 
which  have  sought  to  destroy  their  very 
foundation.  The  .students  of  John  F.  Kennedy 
College  have  not  demonstrated  against  their 
country,  their  college  administration  or  their 
elders:  no  draft  cards  have  been  burned  at 
John  F.  Kennedy  College.  Mindful  of  the 
words  of  the  President  that  "in  the  long  his- 
tory of  the  world,  only  a  few  generations 
have  been  granted  the  role  of  defending 
freedom  in  its  hour  of  maximum  danger." 
the  student  body  unanimously  signed  a  i)ct:- 
tlon  supporting  our  troops  in  Vietnam. 

John  P.  Kennedy  College  was  established 
in  1965.  Permi-sslon  was  granted  irom  Mrs 
Jaqueline  Kennedy  to  use  the  name  of  our 
late  President.  She  was  pleased  to  grant  tii.s 
permission  provided  the  college  would  main- 
tain tlie  high  standards  of  education  that 
might  be  expected  from  an  institution  named 
for  her  late  hiisband.  Today  ihese  sU'.ndiirdi 
are  being  maii-.tained. 

John  F.  Kennedy  College  is  a  Liberal  Arts 
College  with  550  studen'«  currentlv  enrolVd 
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with  a  projected  atudent  body  of  800  for 
September,  1968.  Because  the  college  U  mm 
we  have  no  large  financial  endowmente;  wo 
do  not  benefit  from  tax-support  money:  and 
of  course,  we  do  not  yet  have  an  alumni. 
Consequently.  Uke  many  small  private  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy CkJllege  Is  experiencing  serloiis  financial 
dlfflcultlee.  Aa  might  be  expected.  Income 
from  students  was  not  adequate  to  meet  all 
of  the  obligations  of  the  college  and  each  of 
the  first  three  years  has  been  a  deficit  opera- 
tion. Preeently  moneys  are  due  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  payroll  and  tax  depo-slta  for 
the  summer  months,  bank  mortgages,  and 
Insurance  payments.  The  immediate  emer- 
gency needs  of  the  college  amount  to  slightly 
over  $200  000  00. 

We  students  of  John  P.  Kennedy  College 
have  decided  that  direct  action  by  the  stu- 
dent body  to  help  our  college  Is  proper  ajid 
Justified.  In  an  age  when  It  Is  popular  for 
students  to  tear  down  and  destroy  our  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  we  wish  to 
help  build  and  promote  our  coIIcrp  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  went  to  the  heart  of  tJie 
matter  when  he  said  "...  I  believe  in  an 
America'  where  every  child  Is  educated  not 
according'  to  his  means  or  his  race,  but 
according  to  his  capacity;  where  there  are  not 
Illiterates;  .  .  .  where  there  are  enough  col- 
leges and  dormitories  to  make  It  possible  for 
every  young  man  and  woman  of  talent  to  go 
to  college  .  .  .".  The  need  for  colleges  In 
America  was  highlighted  by  Senator  Wayne 
Morse,  who  has  stated  that  "In  order  to  meet 
the  needs  of  higher  education  by  1985.  two 
things  must  happen:  all  existing  colleges  and 
universities,  public  and  private,  must  double 
in  size;  in  addition  we  shall  require  1.000 
new  colleges  with  an  average  student  popula- 
tion of  2.000  each."  Rather  than  promoting 
the  building  of  many  new  colleges  we  are 
simply  trying  to  save  an  excellent  one  al- 
ready in  existence.  We.  the  student  body,  rep- 
resent more  than  half  of  the  states  in  the 
union,  so  we  feel  that  Its  continued  existence 
Is  Important  to  more  than  a  narrow  segment 
of  our  pKapulatlon.  We  feel  that  the  ideals 
and  objectives  of  this  liberal  arts  college  are 
Important  to  the  educational  objectives  of 
our  nation. 

So.  on  behalf  of  the  student.s  nt  John  P. 
Kennedy  College,  the  faculty,  the  adminis- 
tration, the  community,  the  nation,  we  solicit 
your  help  in  our  effort  to  ensvire  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  this,  our  college.  We  ask 
you  to  undertake  In  our  behalf  any  venture 
that  you  consider  to  be  worthy  and  honor- 
able. If  you  know  of  people  who  would  be 
Interested  in  contributing  to  our  cause,  we 
would  be  pleased  to  learn  of  them.  If  you 
can  in  any  way  enlist  the  supjKirt  of  your 
many  friends  and  colleagues  to  our  benefit, 
we  would  appreciate  it.  If  you  can  publicize 
our  need  for  funds.  It  would  be  of  service  to 
us. 

We  feel  that  John  P.  Kennedy  College 
should  remain  in  existence  as  a  living  monu- 
ment to  a  great  man.  Therefore,  we.  the  stu- 
dent body,  are  willing  to  "pay  any  price,  bear 
any  burden,  meet  any  hardship"  to  save  our 
school.  We  would  appreciate  your  assistance 
at  this  most  critical  time. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Students  To  Save 
John  P.  Kenni:dt  College. 
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her  crew  have  been  in  North  Korean 
hands. 


METEOROLOGY,   AIR  POLLUTION, 
AND  PLANNING 


July  16,  1968 


THE   'PUEBLO  —HOW   LONG,   MR. 
PRESLDENT|? 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
the   176th  day  the   U.S.S.   Pueblo  and 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  16.  1968 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  obvious  and  pressing  problems  fac- 
ing this  Nation  is  tliat  of  air  pollution 
abatement  and  control. 

Dr.  Fred  W.  Decker,  a  meteorology 
professor  at  Oreson  State  University, 
recently  reported  to  nic  his  researched 
view  that  modem  meteorology  relevant 
to  air  pollution  often  does  not  get  ap- 
plied at  the  rlRht  point  In  highway  and 
industrial  planning. 

Based  on  Dr.  Decker's  findings  from 
observations  made  in  Europe  and  his  in- 
volvement in  air  pollution  control  in 
America,  he  urges  that  professional 
meteorologists  be  consulted  early  in  plan- 
ning highway  and  plant  site  selection. 

At  this  point  I  insert  his  remaiks  and 
commend  them  to  my  colleagues  for 
their  consideration.  His  plea,  coming 
from  an  outstanding  member  of  the 
meteorological  profession,  is  directed  to 
Federal,  State,  local,  and  private  author- 
ities involved  in  the  pollution  problem. 
His  concern  for  the  growing  suffocation 
of  urban  areas  through  atmospheric  pol- 
lution is  thoughtful,  timely,  and  above 
all  important  to  our  Nations  future. 
The  material  follows: 

Don't  Neglect  Meteoroloct 
(By  Fred  W.  Decker.  Ph.  D.) 
Atmospheric  sewers  flow  from  many  Indus- 
trial sites  across  residential  or  oommerclal 
areas  and  bring  harmful  or  offensive  efflu- 
ents to  mar  the  home  and  business  environ- 
ments of  mllUons  of  Americans.  The  older 
industrial  location  criteria  tend  to  Ignore 
these  factors,  even  when  protests  arise  In 
attempts  to  warn  of  the  probable  conse- 
quences. Hence,  we  continue  to  locate  new 
Industrial  plants,  highways,  sewage  treat- 
ment plants,  and  other  producers  of  noxious 
exhausts  in  places  which  often  assure  future 
trouble,  expense,  or  the  denial  of  civilized 
atmospheric  conditions  for  present  and  fu- 
ture generations  of  people. 

Must  America  submit  to  an  era  of  Intoler- 
able pollution  before  we  take  some  simple 
steps  to  limit  the  concentration  of  nlr  pol- 
lution in  urban  areas?  Can  anyone  from  a 
fresh-air  environment  doubt  that  the  i>ol- 
luted  air  infesting  some  metropKjIltan  areas 
actually  contributes  emotional  factors  erupt- 
ing in  urban  violence?  Pastldlous  though  the 
protesters  might  appear,  do  they  not  exhibit 
the  symptoms  of  irritability  which  may  con- 
tribute predictable  urban  upheavals,  simply 
expressing  the  disgust  of  many  people  with 
their  own  choking  environment?  Must  the 
sun  rise  high  toward  noon  before  it  appears 
as  anything  but  a  dim  red  orb  in  a  smudgy. 
chemical-flUed  morning  sky  because  of  the 
air  which  settles  In  some  major  urban  river 
basins?  Questions  like  these  suggest  major 
trouble  as  America's  reward  for  ignoring  and 
neglecting  existing  knowledge  and  technol- 
ogy because  Industrial  and  public  planners 
seem  to  consider  it  too  much  trouble  to  avail 
themselves  of  meteorology,  the  science  of 
the  atmosphere. 

We  have  technology  and  knowledge  to 
foresee   the   troubles   which   will   arise   from 


bad  site  selection,  but  often  Americans  do 
not  apply  their  much-vaunted  "know-how". 
A  great  deal  of  our  present  and  future  trou- 
ble comes  from  sheer  neglect  of  the  existing 
knowledge  and  techniques.  In  at  least  some 
cases  the  neglect  seems  to  arise  from  the  fact 
that  specialists  tend  to  Ignore  e*ch  other. 
In  air  pollution  questions  we  meteorologists 
often  do  not  get  consulted  until  after  the 
trouble  starts.  Then,  when  plaiw  have  gone 
past  "the  point  of  no  rettirn"  for  instance, 
w©  often  cannot  give  the  help  which  we 
oould  have  rendered  if  called  In  at  the  start 
of  the  planning.  Meteorologists  ultimately 
may  testify  as  expert  witnesses  In  litigation, 
whereas  earlier  we  might  have  helped  avert 
the  basic  trouble  by  participating  in  plant 
design  and  site  selection. 

In  the  Par  West  the  deeply-cut  narrow 
v.illevs  have  a  number  of  notorious  situa- 
tions in  which  Industrial  plants  located  near 
sources  of  water  have  polluted  the  air  con- 
fined in  the  valleys  and  hovering  to  blanket 
nearby  populated  areas.  The  pressure  to 
rllmlnat.e  water  pollution  has  also  tended 
in  some  cases  to  shunt  the  pollution  Into  the 
atmosphere  at  these  Installations  located  on 
rivers  or  lakes.  In  still  other  cases  a  predict- 
able on-shore  flow  of  cool,  stable  marine  air 
carries  Industrial  effluents  to  blanket  a  ix)pu- 
lated  area  farther  Inland,  or  a  great  basin  of 
stagnant  air  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  high 
mountain  ranges  will  get  Increased  concen- 
trations of  pollutants  as  the  air  recirculates 
past  the  sources  for  a  number  of  days  pend- 
ing .-u-rival  of  deeply-mixed  fresh  air  with  a 
storm  front. 

Situating  the  outlets  of  pollution  at  high 
levels  for  rapid  dilution  and  swift  removal 
of  the  pollutants  could  greatly  relieve  the 
problems  caused  by  unavoidable  release  of 
pollutants.  "Take  to  the  hills"  provides  a 
policy  for  locating  these  sources  of  pollution 
which  cannot  economically  eliminate  the  ob- 
jectionable ingredients  in  their  atmospheric 
exhausts.  I  have  advocated  this  policy  for 
kraft  paper  mills  in  the  Far  West,  for  in- 
stance. Dr.  George  Arnold  of  Southern  Illi- 
nois University  advocated  this  policy  earlier 
for  the  relatively  shallow  basins  along  rivers 
of  the  Midwest  afflicted  with  malodorous, 
noxious  effluents.  But.  many  people  have 
asked,  where  has  anyone  ever  taken  such  a 
radical  step  as  to  deny  an  Industrial  plant 
its  "best"  location  alongside  a  river  In  a  val- 
ley bottom  and  Instead  to  locate  it  on  a  hill? 
Does  not  the  meteorologists'  cure  seem  too 
drastic? 

For  a  successful  example  of  meteorologi- 
cally-guided site  selection,  consider  the  300 
megawatt  oil-fired  steam-turbine  electric 
power  plant  just  east  of  Lake  Geneva  near 
the  Swiss  town  of  Voiivry.  Considering  the 
plans,  authorities  of  C.inton  Valalse  some 
years  ago  demanded  at  least  a  985-foot  stack 
to  remove  the  exhaust  fumes  from  the  stable 
atmospheric  layers  draining  from  the  Alps 
down  the  Rhone  Valley.  "Hie  Swiss  federal 
aviation  authorities,  however,  forbade  con- 
struction of  such  a  tall  obstruction  as  a 
hazard  to  flight.  The  successful  solution  con- 
sists of  locating  the  entire  plant  on  the 
plateau  Chavalon  sur  Vouvry  with  a  stack 
to  emit  exhausts  1850  feet  above  the  valley 
floor.  The  swiftly-flowing,  deeply-mixed  air 
currents  of  the  troposphere  above  the  valley 
air  ("poUutosphere".  as  I  have  labelled  the 
lower  trapping  layers)  now  remove  the  fumes 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  residential  and  ag- 
ricultural area  satisfactorily. 

While  meteorology  cannot  produce  mir- 
.icles  of  weather  modified  on  order  or  yield 
forecasts  pin-pointed  far  in  advance,  knowl- 
edgeab'e  meteorological  consultants  can  de- 
liver results  in  their  proper  places  on  plan- 
ning teams.  Working  with  the  engineers  of 
various  specialties,  they  can  select  sites  and 
otherwise  assist  in  design  to  reduce  the  im- 
pairment of  civilized  living  while  still  gain- 
Dig  the  benefits  of  industrialization. 
Regulatory     bodies     should     Insist     upon 
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qualified  meteorological  surveys  of  proposed 
sites,  but  Industry  should  without  com- 
pulsion take  steps  to  get  such  surveys  made 
while  still  considering  various  alternative 
sites.  Highway  design  should  have  the  aid 
of  meteorologists  In  seeking  ways  to  avoid 
concentrating  the  fog-producing  vehicular 
exhaust  on  thoroughfares  situated  in  nar- 
row terrain  channels. 

Congress  can  Insist  that  Federal  support 
or  permission  carries  the  obligation  to  make 
use  of  modern  meteorological  assistance  In 
minimizing  the  foreseeable  poUutosphere 
problems.  But  Federal  regulation  would  not 
have  to  appear  very  often  if  administrators 
and  engineers  sought  professional  meteor- 
ological help  before  constructing  works 
which  necessarily  created  new  probelms  In 
low  terrain  where  trapped  stable  air  de- 
velops the  poUutosphere. 

Industrial  and  other  planners  can  learn 
about  qualified  meteorological  cor\sultant8 
from  the  American  Meteorological  Society 
(either  the  Boston  headquarters  of  the  local 
AMS  chapter).  But  higher  education  has 
too  often  omitted  this  subject  from  the 
academic  environment  of  future  engineers, 
administrators,  and  others  who  go  forth  to 
plan  and  construct  the  sources  of  air  pollu- 
tion. The  special  programs  of  instruction 
financed  with  Federal  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  specialists  in  air  quality  con- 
trol should  particularly  include  courses 
aimed  at  developing  competence  in  general 
meteorology  as  well  as  specialized  knowledge 
of  techniques  involved  in  air  pollution  prob- 
lems. Specific  recognition  of  meteorology 
and  Its  Importance  to  many  planning  ac- 
tivities should  include  new  opportunities 
for  college  major  studies  In  the  field  and 
new  meteorologist  registration  to  Identify 
the  qualified  practitioners. 

The  consequences  ol  air  ix)llutlon  seem  too 
serious  to  continue  either  ignoring  meteor- 
ology entirely  or  having  other  specialists  at- 
tempting superficial  "do-it-yourself  meteor- 
ology." 


ROGERS  OPPOSES  PROPOSED 
TAX  ON  TRAVEL 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16.  1968 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  noticed  that  the  Senate  has  re- 
sumed hearings  on  the  proposed  tax  on 
travel  abroad.  I  strongly  opposed  this 
tax  and  feel  it  would  in  the  end  prove 
more  costly  and  bothersome  than  it  is 
worth. 

We  have  seen  testimony  that  if  the 
Senate  passes  the  proposed  tax  on  travel, 
it  wiU  necessitate  additional  jjersonnel 
in  the  customs  department  and  addition- 
al personnel  in  the  postal  departments 
because  of  the  processing  of  the  mail  re- 
turns tourists  wLU  be  forced  to  file. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  entire  revenue 
raised  from  the  tax.  excluding  the  added 
costs,  would  be  about  $140  million.  That 
figTire  would  most  probably  be  reduced 
greatly  when  the  bureaucracy  needed  to 
administer  the  program  was  built  up.  Of 
course  there  would  also  be  the  natural 
input  of  additional  Internal  Revenue 
Service  people  here.  too. 

On  top  of  all  this,  there  would  be  cre- 
ated an  ocean  of  redtape  and  book- 
keeping and  the  bill  would  set  American 
tourists  adrift  on  this  bothersome  sea. 
The  whole  thing  is  not  practical  or  well 
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thought  out  and  would  be  all  but  unen- 
forceable. 

The  Senate  is  presently  holding  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  which  would  impose  a 
30-percent  tax  on  all  money  American 
tourists  spend  over  $15  per  day.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  turn  down  this  pro- 
posed tax. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
AMENDMENTS 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  16.  1968 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
adopted  yesterday  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  the  very  vital  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1968.  This  legisla- 
tion means  much  to  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict and  of  the  Nation.  Since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  in  1917, 
this  Nation  has  recognized  the  need  for 
vocational  education,  and  this  legislation 
offers  evidence  that  this  conc(Lrn  has  not 
diminished:  that,  in  fact,  the  need  for 
improved  vocational  education  programs 
has  only  increased.  Indeed,  as  our 
highly  technological  society  becomes 
more  sophisticated,  the  development  of 
skilled  manpower  to  operate  the  new 
machines  and  implement  the  innovative 
methods  necessarily  becomes  a  prime 
consideration  of  legislative  activity.  The 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  of 
1968.  H.R.  18366.  thus  deserves  our  im- 
mediate attention  and  approval,  for  this 
act  can  be  instrumental  in  meeting  the 
demands  of  our  economy  and  in  express- 
ing our  concern  for  the  individual's 
dianity. 

Vocational  education  legislation  has 
been  effective  in  the  past,  but  it  must 
be  made  more  inclusive  and  more  pene- 
trating if  it  is  to  reduce  tlie  frustration 
experienced  by  many  young  people  who 
do  not  seek  a  college  education.  In  Dade 
Coimty,  Fla..  for  instance,  almost  5,000 
young  people  were  aided  by  the  voca- 
tional education  centers;  across  the 
coimtrj',  1.7  million  high  school  stu- 
dents, 15  percent  of  the  total  enrollment, 
were  in  training  programs  leading 
to  gainful  employment.  However,  un- 
less the  imaginative  programs  encour- 
aged by  the  1968  amendments  are  im- 
plemented, many  other  young  adults  who 
are  not  reached  by  present  programs — in 
Dade  County  and  elsewhere — will  not 
know  the  security  and  satisfaction  of 
gainful  employment. 

Tlie  importance  of  this  legislation  can 
be  further  realized  by  examining  the 
changing  conditions  which  mark  our 
cconomi''s  progress.  In  the  last  decade, 
for  example,  there  were  a  mere  1.1  million 
occupational  opportunities  for  those  who 
had  just  a  high  school  degree,  as  com- 
pared with  8.3  million  for  those  who  had 
some  postsecondarj-  education.  These 
employment  conditions  are  highlighted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  report 
that  the  unemployment  rate  for  Jime 
1968,  rose  from  3.5  to  3.8  percent— an 
increase,  according  to  BLS.  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  tmskilled  labor  category  and 
attributed  to  the  high  school  graduates 
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and  dropouts  who  could  not  find  employ- 
ment. Recognizing  that  26  million  stu- 
dents will  graduate  from  high  school  in 
the  next  decade,  and  that  the  number  of 
unskilled  jobs  will  continue  to  decrease 
rapidly,  one  can  appreciate  tlie  urgency 
of  this  legislation  in  providing  a  greater 
opporttmity  for  training  and  education 
to  the  Nation's  young  iieople. 

Tlie  1968  amendments  would  provide 
for  exemplary-  programs  and  projects  in 
vocational  education  which  will  promote 
cooperation  between  public  educational 
agencies,  manpower  agencies  and  private 
business  as  well  as  explore  new  avenues 
of  research  and  training.  This  bill  will 
also  provide  guidance  and  counseling  for 
the  high  school  dropout;  it  -will  direct  the 
high  school  graduate  toward  fields  that 
will  serve  to  develop  his  interests  and 
abilities;  it  will  likewise  stimulate  the 
various  educational  and  employment 
agencies  to  refine  their  curricula  and 
programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
students  requiring  vocational  education. 
These  numerous  new  programs  will  hope- 
fully enable  each  participant  to  combine 
education  with  work  experience  and  to 
have  adequate  contact  with  related  agen- 
cies that  can  offer  job  placement  senices. 

Provisions  changing  previous  voca- 
tional education  laws  are  equally  as  im- 
ix>rtant  as  new  programs  to  vocational 
education.  The  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968  consolidate  the  23 
programs  and  purposes  of  previous  legis- 
lation— such  as  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 
and  the  George-Barden  Act.  1946 — for 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  providing  greater 
flexibility  to  the  States  and  local  agencies 
and  more  long-term  planning  arrange- 
ments in  administration.  Provisions 
similarly  repeal  the  "matching  require- 
ment" of  past  legislation — a  repeal  that 
will  now  ijcrmit  the  poorer  school  dLs- 
tricts  to  receive  greater  shares  of  Federal 
funds  for  worthwhile  programs.  It  is  also 
required  that  each  State  formulate  5- 
year  plans,  to  be  supplemented  and  re- 
vised annually  through  program  plans  of 
State  boards  and  State  advisory  councils. 
This  would  direct  the  activities  In  voca- 
tional education  so  that  they  will  adjust 
to  changing  circumstances  and  needs  and 
thereby  achieve  maximum  effect. 

By  further  stipulating  that  at  least 
25  percent — and  in  no  event  less  than 
15  percent — of  the  regular  State  grant 
funds  be  expended  on  programs  for  the 
disadvantaged,  this  bill  takes  a  bold  step 
toward  correcting  a  .serious  imbalance 
which  has  characterized  iirevious  pj-o- 
grams.  For  too  often,  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  are  directed  at  tho.se  mo.st 
amenable  to  training  and  development 
rather  than  those  with  the  most  critical 
need.  Thus,  in  Dade  Coimty.  the  unem- 
ployment rate  for  teenagers  is  more  than 
nine  times  the  national  average;  in  the 
Nation,  the  unemployment  rate  for 
teenagers  is  28  percent,  more  than  seven 
times  the  national  average.  The  basic 
reason  for  this  tragic  situation  is  that 
those  teenagers  from  economically  dis- 
advantaged homes  usually  do  not  find 
easy  access  to  the  numerous  vocational 
education  and  training  programs  within 
the  community;  these  students  are  so 
divorced  from  the  mainstream  of  society 
that  they  remain  impervious  to  present 
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guidance  toward  and  Incentives  for 
training.  The  bill  therefo  e  concentrates 
its  principal  thrust  tow^d  stimulating 
creative  but  efficient  proi 
tional  education  program 
these  students  toward  jj'oductive  em- 
ployment. 

Of  equal  importance  t^ 
the  disadvantaged  is  th 
thorization  for  consum 
making   education   in    ti 


adaption    of    the    amend  nent    which    I 


introduced  to  this  body 
that    further    recognizes 


nomic  factors  which  und^  rlie  any  effec- 


tive   vocational   educatio 


rams  in  voca- 
that  will  draw 


the  poor  and 

separate  au- 

r    and    home- 

e   I.   It   is   an 


n  amendment 
the    socioeco- 


program.    A 


child  or  a  young  adult,  o:  e  who  lives  in 
unsanitary  conditions  am  who  does  not 
receive  the  proper  not  rishment  for 
physical  and  mental  heg  th.  will  often 
lack  the  motivation  to  tl  ke  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  offerO  \  by  any  of  the 
preceding  programs.  B<  ginning  with 
1970.  my  amendment  pi|  jvided  that  a 
cwtain  portion  of  the  $|  5  million  au- 
thorization for  State  grai  its  be  used  in 
this  long-neglected  aiea  c  '.  homemaking 
education  in  depressed  ai  ?as.  The  com- 
mittee amendment  requiij  s  that  a  one- 
third  portion  of  the  anU  ual  allocation 
in  each  State  be  used  for  consumer  and 
homemaking  programs  ii|  economically 
depressed  areas. 

This  amendment  to  the  regular  home- 
making  program  would.  I  i  effect,  ti-ain 
teachers  a:id  provide  aidO  who  In  turn 
would  educate  families  I  n  low-income 
homes  about  health  and  nutrition.  Tliis 
Is  of  particular  signiflcanC  ?  since  women 
are  frequently  the  family  leads  in  these 
areas  and  are  often  imabK  to  adequately 
meet  all  of  the  family's  Ipsponsibilities. 
My  amendment  and  the  si^  jsequent  com- 
mittee amendment  would  ;hus  recognize 
the  statements  of  the  Prej  sident's  Coun- 
cil on  Consiimer  Intei  ests  ^hich  stressed 
that  women  in  low-incdme  areas  are 
most  susceptible  to  being  djuped  by  shop- 
keepers, that  these  families  know  least 
about  mental  and  physical  hygiene,  and 
that  these  families  suffer  ihe  most  from 
psychological  strangulatioo. 

This  authorization,  then,  will  teach  the 
family  how  to  most  effectively  utilize  its 
food  stamps  and  limited  income;  this 
authorization  will  teach  these  families 
how  to  keep  their  homes  clean  despite 
the  inhibiting  conditions  ftf  slum  hous- 
ing; this  authorization,  iilj  other  words, 
will  enable  each  family  toi  establish  the 
physical  and  psychological  atmosphere 
so  crucial  to  motivating  th«i  family's  chil- 
dren. In  Dade  County  alope,  more  than 
10,000  families  will  find  their  diet  more 
stable,  their  health  safeguarded,  and 
tlieir  lives  more  enriched. 

Finally,  in  conjunction  ^itli  this  em- 
phasis on  the  education  of  jthe  disadvan- 
taged and  the  socioecononi^c  factors  that 
effect  students  in  vocational  education, 
the  1968  amendments  wiUJ  likewise  offer 
expanded  opportunities  for  those  out  of 
school.  Title  rv  of  this  legislation  will 
lower  the  minimum  age  r«iquirement  for 
adult  education  programs  from  18  to 
16  years.  This  amendment  will  subse- 
quently permit  young  meiji  and  women 
of  limited  education  and  experience  to 
acquire  the  skills  and  absorb  the  motiva- 
tion required  for  gainful  eMQ^ployment.  It 
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can  make  a  worthy  contribution  to  easing 
able  citizens  off  welfare  rolls  and  on  to 
payrolls.  It  will  help  young  people  in 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  Job 
Corps  gain  a  basic  education  together 
with  job  skills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recent  events  have  bla- 
tantly revealed  the  frustration  in  our 
cities,  a  frustration  that  casts  a  shadow 
over  our  advancing  economy.  We  must 
finally  realize  that  vocational  education 
and  in  particular  homemaking  education 
involve  more  than  meeting  the  economy's 
manpower  needs:  it  is  ultimately  a  ques- 
tion of  enabling  each  individual  to  learn 
the  joy  and  dignity  derived  from  self- 
fulfillment,  from  a  physically  well-bal- 
anced and  healthy  life,  and  of  allowing 
each  individual  to  contribute  to  this  Na- 
tion's development.  Let  this  legislation 
promulgate  a  more  promising  future  for 
millions  of  young  people;  let  this  legisla- 
tion offer  to  each  family  the  hope  for  a 
reasonable  standard  of  living  and  the 
ability  to  maintain  a  meaningful  home 
life. 


ITALIAN  REFUGEES 


Juhj  16,  1968 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16.  1968 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  heavy  legislative  schedule  ahead  of 
us  in  the  few  short  weeks  ahead  as  the 
90th  Congress  strives  to  adjourn,  it  be- 
comes imperative  for  this  House  to  take 
action  on  pending  bills  for  the  relief 
of  the  victims  of  the  earthquakes  in 
Sicily. 

Among  these  bills  is  my  H.R.  15192,  to 
Ijermlt  the  Issuance  of  2,000  special  im- 
migrant visas  for  the  unfortunate 
refugees  from  this  great  natural  disas- 
ter, which  created  so  many  homeless  and 
disrupted  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
people. 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  this  legisla- 
tion and  was  pleased  to  join  my  dear 
and  able  friend  from  New  Jersey,  Con- 
gressman RoDiNo,  and  others  in  spon- 
soring this  humane  bill. 

There  are  many  Italian  people  in  my 
district  with  relatives  in  Sicily  who  are 
refugees  as  a  result  of  the  earthquake. 
I  hold  these  friends  of  mine  in  highest 
regard,  both  those  who  have  come  to 
this  great  country  in  the  past  and  those 
of  Italian  descent  who  were  bom  here 
and  are  native  born  American  citizens 
who  have  made  immeasurable  contribu- 
tions in  war  and  in  peace  for  the  perpe- 
tuity and  protection  of  our  American 
institutions. 

Naturally,  I  am  anxious  to  assist  these 
victims  of  the  earthquake  in  Sicily  so 
that  they  may  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  have  their  admission  to  the  United 
States  expedited  in  every  way  possible 
and  be  given  the  chance  to  start  life 
anew  in  this  great  country  of  ours  where 
they  will  find  even  better  opportunities 
and  abundance  than  those  who  have 
come  to  this  Nation  in  the  past  from  for- 
eign countries. 

I  tlilnk  that  this  legislation  Is  highly 
meritorious  and  I  am  proud  to  join  In 


support  of  it  and  to  urge  that  it  be  con- 
sidered and  enacted  before  Congress 
adjourns. 

To  measure  the  multitude  of  rich  con- 
tributions of  people  of  Italian  blood  to 
civilization  and  to  this  country  would  be 
impossible. 

The  annals  of  art.  literature,  science, 
invention,  music,  and  the  humanities, 
outstanding  achievement  in  govern- 
ment, business,  the  professions,  and 
every  calling  are  replete  with  Italian  dis- 
tinction and  achievement. 

The  world  and  this  Nation  could 
never  repay  these  memorable  accom- 
plishments. 

We  need  more  of  them  today.  And  we 
need  the  kind  of  loyalty  to  the  values 
of  America  and  warm  friendship  for  our- 
selves that  the  members  of  the  great 
Italian  society  can  provide  and  the  high 
standards  of  fine,  loyal  citizenship  these 
valued  people  exemplify. 


JUSTICE  FORTAS  SIXTH  TENNES- 
SEAN  TO  SERVE  ON  NATION'S 
HIGHEST  COURT;  LIFE  MAGAZINE 
ANALYZES   "WARREN  COURT" 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OP    TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16.  1968 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  t>ecn  much  discussion  with  re- 
spect to  the  appointment  of  Justice  Abe 
Fortas  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  and  in  this  connection  I 
place  in  the  Record  herewith  my  recent 
newsletter  concerning  the  role  of  Ten- 
nesseans  on  our  Nation's  highest  Court. 

In  addition  Life  magazine  in  a  recent 
editorial  discussed  the  Supreme  Court 
and  its  accomplishments  and  flaws.  The 
article  underlines  the  lack  of  restraint 
which  many  believe  characterized  the 
"Warren  Court"  and  suggests  that  Jus- 
tice Fortas  as  a  greater  lawyer  will  ex- 
ercise greater  restraint. 

I  also  place  in  the  Record  herewith  the 
editorial  from  Life  magazine. 

My  current  newsletter,  Capitol  Com- 
ments, and  the  editorial  from  Life  fol- 
low: 
Nomination  op  Abe  Fortas  as  Chief  Justice 

HicKUGHTS  Six  Tennessee  Appointments 

TO  Nation's  Highest  Court 

President  Johnson's  nomination  of  Justice 
Abe  Fortas  of  Memphis  as  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  recalls  the 
strong  representation  which  Tennessee  iias 
had  on  the  Nation's  highest  Courc  since  our 
early  history.  A  study  has  shown  that  the 
following  Tennesseeans  were  npf>olnted  to 
the  Supreme  Court: 

Justice  John  Catron,  appointed  May  1. 
1837.  by  President  Martin  Van  Buren:  Jus- 
tice Howell  E.  Jackson,  appointed  March  4. 
1893.  by  President  Benjamin  Harrison;  Justice 
Horace  Harmon  Liirton.  appointed  January  3, 
1910,  by  President  William  Howard  Taft; 
Justice  James  Clark  McReynolds,  appointed 
October  12,  1914.  by  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son; and  Justice  Edward  Terry  S.  Sanford. 
appointed  February  19,  1923,  by  President 
Warren  Harding. 

President  Andrew  Jackson  of  Tennessee  ap- 
pointed Roger  Taney  of  Maryland  as  Chief 
Justice   in   1836.  Chief  Justice  Taney  WTOte 
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XhB  famous  decision  preceding  the  Civil  War 
that  favored  the  SoutiL  This  was  the  Dred 
Scott  Decision  which  held  that  a  runaway 
slave  mtist  be  returned  to  his  owner  from 
Wisconsin,  and  which  outraged  the  North. 

HlfitorlanB  and  wise  men  predicted  that 
following  the  Taney  decision  a  Chief  Justice 
would  someday  m&ke  a  decision  favoring  the 
North,  but  that  this  should  not  provoke 
another  Civil  War  Chief  Justice  Waxren,  who 
wa»  appointed  by  President  Elsenhower  on 
October  5,  1953,  led  the  Supreme  Court  in 
reaching  several  decisions  which  were  un- 
popular In  the  South. 

With  the  nomination  of  Justice  Fortas  of 
Tennessee  as  Chief  Justice,  a  new  era  Is  be- 
ginning In  the  Court.  The  period  of  the 
Warren  Court  is  ending  and  the  new  era  will 
bear  the  imprint  of  Chief  Justice  Fortas. 
assuming  he  is  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
Indications  are  that  the  Fortas  Court  will 
tfike  stronger  positions  for  law  and  order. 
Justice  Fortas  Is  also  known  to  be  strongly 
In  favor  of  free  competition  In  our  free 
enterprise  system,  and  holds  strong  views 
against   monopoly   and   monopolistic   p>ower. 

Concerning  the  elevation  of  Federal  Judge 
Homer  Ttiornberry  from  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals to  the  Supreme  Court,  your  Representa- 
tive served  ten  years  with  Judge  Thomberry 
when  he  was  in  the  Congress  before  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Federal  Judiciary.  Justice 
Thornberry's  legislative  and  political  back- 
ground -should  provide  him  and  the  Court 
with  helpful,  practical  experience  and  many 
predict  he  will  emerge  as  a  great  Justice. 
The  confirmation  of  Justices  to  the  Supreme 
Court  is  a  matter  for  the  Senate.  Predlctiona 
are  the  President's  appointments  will  be 
approved. 

A  Gkcat  Codrt — AND  Its  Plawb 

"The  work  of  the  Warren  era  is  fin- 
ished .  .  .  the  greatest  era  of  court  history 
since  John  Marshall. "•  So  says  Abe  Fortas, 
Just  appointed  to  succeed  Earl  Warren  as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.  But  If  the  Warren 
era  Is  over,  what  about  the  controversy  that 
surrounded  Its  major  decisions? 

The  John  Birch  Society  suspended  Its  "Im- 
peach Earl  Warren"  campaign  eight  months 
ago  es  politically  counterproductive.  Yet  19 
Senate  Republicans  are  trying  to  block  his 
successor's  confirmation  lest  it  fasten  the 
Warren  •■liberal"  tradition  on  a  country  that 
may  want  the  Court  to  follow  the  November 
election  returns.  And  Congress  has  Just 
passed  a  section  In  the  Omnibus  Grime  Con- 
trol bill  which  attacks  three  recent  Court 
decisions  on  the  rights  of  criminal  suspects. 
The  storm  blown  up  by  Warren's  work  will 
be  a  long  time  subsiding. 

John  Maj-shall  had  34  years  to  turn  the 
U.S.  Constitution  Into  the  legal  spine  of  a 
nation.  In  his  15  years.  Warren  undertook 
to  set  national  norms  for  our  race  relations, 
our  representational  system  ("one  man.  one 
vote")  and  our  treatment  of  criminal  de- 
fendants. He  seized  on  these  three  areas  of 
clear  injustice,  which  had  been  badly  ne- 
glected by  Congress  and  the  states.  He  made 
them  Supreme  Court  questions,  and  by  his 
decisions  he  revitalized  and  updated  both 
the  quality  and  the  direction  of  our 
democracy. 

The  effect  of  these  decisions  on  how  Amer- 
icans behave  toward  each  other  has  been 
greater  than  any  act  of  the  three  Presidents 
or  eight  Congresses  of  Warren's  lime.  The 
current  civil  rights  revolution  started  with 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  (1954) .  As  Jack 
Greenberg  of  the  NAACP  Ltegal  Defense  Fund 
has  put  it,  that  decision  and  Its  judicial  prog- 
eny have  "changed  more  hearts  and  minds 
than  all  the  sermons  preached  between  1954 
and  the  present.  Indeed,  It  changed  a  good 
many  sermons."  The  pains,  strains  and  In- 
completeness of  the  Negro  revolution  should 
not  obscure  the  fact  that  the  law  has  been 
its  ally  and  gave  it  a  way  to  stay  within  a 
framework  of  law  and  order.  Moreover,  the 
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Court's  trail-blazing  did  awaken  Presidents 
and  Congress  to  their  duty  to  share  the  lead 
in  new  civil  rights  legislation  (1957,  1960, 
1964,  1966,  1968). 

The  reapportionment  decisions,  which  be- 
gan with  Baker  v.  Corr  (1962),  also  stirred 
more  than  half  the  state  legislatures  to  take 
the  action  toward  fairer  districting  they 
knew  they  should  have  taken  years  before. 
Yet  Baker  v.  Carr  Is  a  good  example  of  why 
many  lawyers  who  agree  with  the  Warren 
Court's  decisions  (as  being  Just)  hate  to 
read  its  opinions  (as  being  sloppy  law).  Al- 
though It  has  tried  to  set  "guidelines"  of 
how  the  states  could  make  their  voting  dis- 
tricts substantially  equal  In  population,  the 
lower  courts  and  legislatures  are  in  a  welter 
of  confusion  over  Its  application  because  no 
clear  constitutional  principle  has  emerged. 
"One  man,  one  vote"  is  less  principle  than 
slogan. 

A  similar  legal  obscurity  has  attended 
other  great  Warren  reforms.  The  protections 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  of  "due  process" 
had  long  been  a  dead  letter  for  many  sus- 
pects and  criminals  imder  state  Jurisdiction. 
Not  only  was  the  "third  degree"  (and  its 
more  sophisticated  substitutes)  still  a  wide- 
spread poUce  practice,  but  state  courts  gen- 
erally maintained  subfederal  procedural 
standards.  Since  the  Constitution  (In  War- 
ren's words)  "exists  for  the  Individual  as 
well  as  for  the  nation,"  the  Court  moved 
Into  this  area  with  such  famous  decisions  as 
Gideon  v.  Wainwright  (1963)  ( every*iody's 
right  to  a  lawyer),  Escobcdo  (1964)  and  Mir- 
anda (1966)  (higher  standards  for  confes- 
sions ) .  The  "secrecy  of  the  station  house" 
was  invaded  by  the  Court  because  nearer-by 
consciences  were  asleep.  The  result  has  been 
a  pervasive  challenge  to  magistrates  and 
police  chiefs.  It  has  not  sparked  a  universal 
Jallbreak  or  dangerously  inhibited  the  war 
on  crime.  But  because  many  decisions  were 
more  sweeping  and  Imprecise  than  they  need 
have  been.  It  has  left  lower  courts  and  police- 
men unnecessarily  confused. 

Good  jurists  are  almost  dally  confronted 
with  what  Archibald  Cox,  former  Solicitor 
General,  calls  an  "Insoluble  dilemma";  how 
to  serve  social  Justice  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  a  clear  and  predictable  body  of 
law.  The  extremes  of  this  dilemma  are  rigid- 
ity and  formlessness;  the  latter  attracted  the 
Warren  Court.  It  gave  Justice  (and  a  lot  of 
mercy)  to  most  of  the  litigants  before  It,  but 
scamped  the  need  of  lower  courts  and  law- 
yers to  reason  their  way  into  the  next  de- 
cision. The  surest  escape  from  this  Judicial 
dilemma  is  not  to  align  with  "liberals"  or 
"conservatives"  but  for  the  Supreme  Court 
to  limit  the  legislative  role,  as  the  late  Felix 
Frankfurter  tried  to  do:  i.e.,  defer  to  the 
legislative  branch  in  hard  cases  and  prac- 
tice "Judicial  restraint." 

The  Warren  Court  has  had  little  truck 
with  judicial  restraint.  One  of  its  minor  rev- 
olutions was  in  the  laws  against  obscenity 
which  have  been  all  but  stricken  from  the 
statutes,  thus  giving  a  new  freedom  to  artists 
and  writers  but  also  to  the  smut  industry. 
Warren  himself  has  tried  to  get  the  Court 
out  of  its  obscenity  cases  on  the  ground  that 
It  had  more  Important  work  to  do.  But  his 
was  only  one  vote  among  nine,  and  some  law 
professors  even  argue  whether  it  should  be 
called  the  Warren  Court  or  not.  His  Influence 
was  personal,  not  doctrinal.  He  has  been 
called  a  "Swedish  Jim  Farley"  and  he  was  cer- 
tainly more  politician  than  Jurist;  but  more 
statesman  than  either.  He  had  a  vision  of  the 
Constitution  that  will  be  with  us  for  many 
years.  That  is  politics  of  a  high  order. 

Abe  Fortas,  if  confirmed  (as  he  surely 
should  and  will  be),  will  also  occupy  a  po- 
litical role.  He  is  a  Johnson  crony,  but  this 
Is  not  in  Itself  a  threat  to  the  separation  of 
powers.  Unlike  Homer  Thomberry,  the  new 
appointee  who  will  add  a  touch  of  South- 
western moderation  to  the  Court's  councils, 
Fortas  Is  not  a  Johnson  worshiper  or  depend- 
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ent.  His  Is  one  of  the  best  and  subtlest  legal 
minds  in  the  UJS.  Unlike  Warren,  who  led  his 
Court  by  personal  warmth  and  size,  Fortas 
is  likely  to  shape  ills  by  brains  and  Judicial 
sophistication.  Warren  had  one  favorite  ques- 
tion In  oral  hearings:  'Yes,  but  is  it  fair?" 
Fortas  is  noted  for  more  searching  questions 
relating  to  the  state  of  the  law. 

The  law  and  Its  mystique  must  never  lose 
touch  with  the  average  citizen's  sense  of 
Justice,  for  all  Americans  are  part-time  ama- 
teur lawyers  and  want  to  perpetuate  their 
barroom  arguments  about  legal  rights  and 
wrongs.  But  the  law's  predictability,  which  Is 
as  essential  as  its  Justice,  depends  on  more 
professional  considerations.  These  have  suf- 
fered most  from  the  bold  sweep  and  careless 
craftsmanship  of  the  Warren  Court  deci- 
sions. Abe  Fortas  can  do  a  great  deal  to  tidy 
up  the  loose  ends  of  Warren's  great  work. 
And  since  reap{x>rtlonment  Is  giving  the 
views  of  Congress  and  the  legislatures  a 
"presumptive  validity"  which  they  lacked  be- 
fore Earl  Warren  took  this  country  In  hand, 
the  Fortas  Court  may  see  reason  to  give  the 
Idea  of  Judicial  restraint  another  turn  on 
democracy's  ceaseless  wheel. 


UNDER  THE  NATIONAL  DOUBLE 
STANDARD 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  16.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  small  won- 
der the  masses  of  our  people  are  con- 
fused and  bewildered  about  the  direc- 
tions taken  by  our  quasi-royal  leaders. 

We  send  diplomats  and  airplanes  to 
Moscow  for  historic  firsts  as  our  sons  die 
from  Soviet  steel  in  'Vietnam.  We  sup- 
port U.N.  sanctions  against  Rhodesia, 
but  demand  no  boycotts  or  reaction 
against  the  Soviet-British  genocide  op- 
eration in  Biafra. 

It  is  not  the  American  people  who  are 
sick — it  is  those  in  high  places  who  would 
like  to  lead  but  only  know  how  to  follow: 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit 
news  articles  from  the  Evening  Star  and 
the  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Morning  Advo- 
cate as  part  of  my  remarks: 

[From  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Morning 

Advocate.  July  15.  1968) 

UJ^'.   Blandly   Allows  Blacks  to  Maltreat 

Blacks  Btrr  Rhodesia!  That's  Something 

Else 

(By  John  Chamberlain) 

The  other  day  we  were  trying  to  reconcile 
the  expenditure  of  $26  billion  a  year  on  anti- 
poverty  measures  with  the  claim  that  there 
are  ten  million  starving  people  In  the  U.S. 
Naturally  we  couldn't  make  sense  of  the  sit- 
uation. Now  we  are  tn.-ing  to  reconcile  the  ex- 
istence of  the  United  Nations,  which  Is  domi- 
nated by  the  Afro-Asian  bloc,  with  horrifying 
news  of  mass  starvation  In  the  Biafra  part 
of  Nigeria  and  the  butchery  on  Nilotic  blacks, 
maybe  as  many  as  half  a  million  of  them,  in 
the  southern  Sudan  by  the  Moslems  of  the 
north.  Naturally  this  doesn't  make  any  .«;ense. 
either. 

The  least  sense  of  all  Is  made  by  the  U.S. 
liberals.  They  weep  copious  tears  when  Inno- 
cent bystanders  get  hurt  in  the  Vietnamese 
war,  and  they  support  the  camptis  protests 
against  napalm,  ihe  use  of  which  has  ob- 
viously saved  the  lives  of  many  U.S.  soldiers 
in  battles  with  the  Viet  Cong.  But  has  any- 
one heard  a  liberal  peep  about  what  has  been 
going  on  In  Nigeiia?  Or  in  the  Sudan? 

Leslie  Kirkley,  the  directw  of  the  Oxford 
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wrongne«8  of  American  policy  toward  Rho- 
desia   He  put  it  bluntly: 

"It  will  surprise  some  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens, though  hardly  anyone  here  today,  to  be 
told  that  the  United  States  Is  engaged  In  an 
International  conspiracy.  Instigated  by  Brit- 
ain, and  blessed  by  the  United  Nations,  to 
overthrow  the  government  of  a  country  that 
has  done  us  no  harm,  and  threatens  no  one. 
This  Is  barefaced  aggression,  unprovoked  and 
unjustined  by  a  single  legal  or  moral  princi- 
ple." 

The  charge  that  Britain  brings  against 
Rhodeslans,  Aolieson  continued.  Is  the  charge 


ports  blockaded     that  George  III  brought  against  Americana     second  part  of  regular  commercial  service  be 


192  years  ago.  The  rebellious  and  ungrateful 
Americans  were  proclaiming  independence! 
They  felt  it  necessary,  in  the  declaration  that 
Jefferson  penned  here  In  Philadelphia,  "to 
dl-ssolve  the  politl&il  bands  which  had  con- 
nected them  with  another  people,  and  to  as- 
sume among  tlie  powers  of  the  earth,  the  sep- 
arate and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of 
Nature  and  of  Nature's  God  entitle  them  " 
It  is  good  to  come  back  to  the  quiet  walks 
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Committee  for  Famine  R«<l!ef,  which,  work- 
ing out  of  England,  spend)*  some  (8  million 
a  year  to  alleviate  hun^e^  in  80  countries, 
finally  managed  to  get  a  s^ory  of  the  Blafra 
tragedy  Into  print  a  long  lime  after  It  had 
started  to  happen.  Nigerll,,  once  the  show 
piece  of  West  Africa,  has.  |if  course,  been  In 
the  midst  of  a  brxital  cl|ill  war  for  more 
than  a  year  The  war  begajt  when  the  Biaf- 
rans,  who  live  In  the  K<  stern  Region  of 
Nigeria,  seceded  They  ha<l  good  reason  to 
feel  aggrieved,  for  30.000  I  members  of  their 
brethren  of  the  Ibo  tribal  had  been  mas- 
sacred. The  war  has  gone  lidly  for  the  Biaf- 
rans.  who  have  had  thelii 
and  captured.  Their  cont^  ;t  with  the  out- 
side world  Is  by  airlift  fr<  m  Islands  In  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea.  Not  much  Roes  Into  the  be- 
leaguered Eastern  Region,  which  must  feed 
Its  p)opulatlon  of   13   mllli   n. 

But  news  comes  out  of  tiie  eastern  region, 
and  as  It  Is  relayed  from  tie  British  press  it 
is  really  terrible.  The  cl  lldren  are  dying 
because  of  a  chronic  prot  In  shortage  The 
local  name  for  the  deflclel  cy  disease  caused 
by  this  form  of  malnutrltl  n  is  kwashiorkor. 
Its  symptoms  are  swelling  joints,  scaly  skin, 
yellowing  hair,  and  compli  te  af>athy.  Physi- 
cians Who  have  recently  b<  ;n  in  Blafran  vil- 
lages sajrthat  two  million  Mil  die  before  the 
summer  Is  over  if  nothing  is  done  to  move 
200  tons  of  protein  per  di  y  Into  the  coun- 
try. 

The  U.N  knows  about  (  le  situation,  but 
keeps  hands  off.  It  Is.  aft  r  all,  a  civil  war 
that  has  been  going  on  In  ^ligerta.  And  It  is 
a  civil  war  that  has  wri  'ked  the  Sudan, 
leading  to  the  deaths  of  i  1  those  southern 
Sudanese.  The  argument  I  that  a  country's 
Internal  troubles  are  its  ow  i.  But  the  trouble 
In  Rhodesia  is  Internal,  y  t  the  Afro-Asian 
bloc  has  Insisted  on  U.N  economic  sanc- 
tions against  the  Rhodeslan  ;. 

The  United  States,  egged  an  by  It*  liberals, 
conducts  an  Ineffectual  bo;  :ott  of  Rhodesia. 
Since  a  white  minority  ri  les  over  a  black 
majority  in  Rhodesia,  one  :an  see  why  the 
liberals  react  as  they  do  :  ut  In  Nigeria  It 
has  been  black  against  bl  :k.  and  the  lib- 
erals, if  they  were  really  1  beral,  should  be 
crying  out  against  the  m  ss  sUorvatlon  of 
black  Ibos. 

Before  there  was  a  U.N..  ]  epole  In  the  U.S. 
reacted  when  mass  starvat  jn  threatened  a 
country.  Herbert  Hoover  f  d  the  Belgians, 
who  had  been  our  allies;  t  ■  also  led  a  cru- 
sade to  save  starving  Rus&  ina  even  though 
they  happened  to  be  Commi  nlsu.  But  volun- 
tary relief  expeditions  are  i  o  longer  de  rlgu- 
eur  We  are  supposed  to  ha  e  official  Institu- 
tions to  take  care  of  such  t  latters.  The  only 
trouble  is  that  the  instit  itions — the  U.N. 
InternaUonally.  the  OEO  (C  Hce  of  Economic 
Opportunity)  domestically-  don't  make  con- 
nection with  the  needs  of  the  day. 

The  really  transcendent  i-ony  Is  that  we 
do  the  least  to  help  peop  e  who  are  most 
like  ourselves,  at  least  as  w  used  to  be.  The 
Ibos  of  Nigeria  were  the  sell  sUirters,  the  en- 
terprisers   They   were   rtsinj    to   the   top   In      fury.  Our  own  defenders  of \he"equau"tr«r 

mori«i  for  oil      "on engaged   in   the  slave   trade;    the 
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the  clMlm.s  nrtv.inced  by  our  Continental  Con- 
gress A  Ue.?:it  respect  for  our  own  history 
shouid  c.'r.i,jel  us  tr>  renounce  the  expedient 
U.N.  resolution,  and  to  permit  Rhodesi.i  to 
go  her  own  way— as  we  went  ours 

I  From  tlie  Washington  (DC.)   Evening  Star, 

July   16,   19681 

RtciLAR  Sfbvice  Open — U.S.  Line  Complete 

Air  Link  to  Moscow 

Moscow. — An    American    Jetliner,    with    a 

second   close  behind   It,   landed  at  Moscow's 

Sheremetyevo  Airport  today  establishing  the 


tween  the  Soviet  capital  and  New  York. 

The  first  Pan  American  Boeing  707.  carry- 
ing VIPs  and  Journalists,  landed  at  2:42 
p.m  (7:42  am.  EDT).  more  than  an  hour 
behind  schedule. 

Tlie  second  aircraft  carried  paying  passen- 
gers. Both  had  stopped  briefly  at  Copen- 
hagen  on    their   flight   from   New   York. 

A  Soviet  Aeroflot  airliner  landed  In  New 
York  yesterday  to  open  the  commercial  route 


of  Independence  Square  by  twilight.  This  was     ^^^    ^°   ^^'^  °^  Soviet-American   negotia 

where  It  all  began,  the  dream,  the  poetry,  the      *'°"'* 

sadness,    the   bursting   heart.   Tom   Jefferson 

w.is  here;  and  Ben  Franklin,  John  Adams,  the 

Lees.   We   think  of   them  as   heroes;    and  on 

Independence    Day,    in    a    thousand    village 

squares,  we  mark  the  birth  of  the  Republic 

they    conceived.    They    were    the    founding 

fathers. 

And  wh;it  an  irony  it  is.  that  Independence 
Day  of  1968  finds  today's  Americans  commit- 
ted   to    an    official    policy    which    treats    Ian 


A  small  crowd  of  diplomats,  Soviet  officials 
and  newspapermen  met  tlie  first  plane  at  the 
sunlit  airport. 

US.  Ambassador  Llewellyn  E.  Thompson 
and  the  Soviet  deputy  minister  of  civil  avia- 
tion. Boris  Bugayev,  were  the  official  wel- 
comers. 

The  arrival  lounge  was  decorated  with  So- 
viet and  U.S.  flags  and  the  Pan  American 
house    flag    and    the    passengers    were    given 
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Smith  and  his  brothers  In  Salisbury  as  a  '"«la'"on8  marking  the  establishment  of 
"rebel,   racist  regime."  If  these  mule  bricks      ^''^'*'!""",^- 

had  tongues,  they  would  crv  shame  upon  ^^^  airilne  will  fly  the  route  once  a  week 
Lyndon  Johnson,  upon  Dean  Rusk  upon  Ar-  ^^^  aeroflot  plane  will  stop  In  Montreal 
thur  Goldberg— shame  upon  all  the  lickspittle     ^'^  ^^^  ^''*"  '^™  P'**"^  ''^  Copenhagen. 

politicians  who  have  repudiated  our  own  his-  

tory  In  a  sick  effort  to  toady  up  to  the  Afro-  ^^"""^""^"^^ 

Asian  bloc. 

The  parallels  between  Rhodesia  today,  and 
the  colonies  then,  are  not  exact.  But  if  In- 
dependence Day  means  something  more  than 
a  sweaty  afternoon  at  the  beach,  or  a  few 
more  beers  on  some  suburban  porch,  we 
ought  to  think  upon  these  things. 

One  of  the  sins  charged  to  Cecil  Rhodes 
and  his  fellow  pioneers  is  that  they  took 
their  land  from  the  naUve  blacks.  Our  own 
founding  fathers,  it  will  be  recalled,  seized 
their  land  from  the  native  Indians. 

The  more  Immediate  charge  against  Rhode- 
sia— the  charge  that  has  produced  the  con- 
spiracy and  the  aggression  Dean  Acheson  has 
denounced — is  that  Rhodesia  has  refused  to 
provide  for  majority  rule  by  the  country's 
largely  Illiterate  blacks.  The  charge,  in  brief. 
is  political  Immorality. 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  15.  1968 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
in  the  juxtaposition  of  the  American 
farm  program  with  the  American  wel- 
fare system  an  indefensible  contradic- 
tion. 

Farmers  receive  enormous  amounts 
from  the  Govcnmient  to  withhold  pro- 


thelr  country,  supposedly  t  le  model  for  all 


of   Africa,   because   of   thei: 
more  than  bureaucratic  Jeal 
Perhaps  it  is  only  natural  tliat  the  U.S.  lib- 
erals should   tacitly  side  w  th   the  Nigerian 
bureaucrats  in  their  efforts 
Ibo  tribe. 


[From  the  Washington  (DC    l   Evening  Star. 

July  4.   1968 
U.S.  Ostracism  op  Rhodesia  Repudiates  1776 
(By   James  J.   Kilp  itrlck) 
Philadelphia  —  "How   fori  mate   were    the 
American  colonies!"  Dean  A  rheson  observed 
the  other  day.  "They  had  n< 
to  confront  in  1776.' 

The  former  secretary  of  stJte  was  speaking 
to  an  audience  of  specialists 
law,  gathered  for  a  sectiona; 


duction  or  to  supplement  prices.  These 
bo  we  dare  examine  that  charge  in  the  Payments  total  more  than  $3  billion  a 
light  of  our  own  history?  Otir  own  heroes  year,  and  some  individual  farmers  re- 
stand  at  the  bar— Just  as  guiitv.  Just  as  in-  ceive  more  than  $100,000  a  month 
nocent.  Just  as  realistic,  as  Ian  Smith  and  Welfare  lecipients  in  Mississippi  re- 
L^^.?*''"!°^.'Y°^°**  him.  Our  own  founding     ceive  a  maximum  of  $10  a  month  in  the 

case  of  needy  mothers  and  needy  chil- 


fathers  hounded  the  Indians  with  relentless 


ability.   It   was 
usy  could  stand. 


to  suppress  the 


"all  men" 

framers  of  our  own  Constitution  treated 
blacks  as  "other  persons,"  voteless,  mere 
chattels.  Under  the  supreme  law  of  our  land, 
the  escaping  slave  had  to  be  "delivered  up  on 
claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or 
labor  may  be  due." 

Look  at  the  record!  The  Infant  United 
States  of  America,  which  now  gazes  with  such 
tainted  virtue  on  Rhodesia,  couldn't  have 
cared   less   about   majority   rule.   North   and 


dren. 

Quite  clearly  hunger  is  a  problem  for 
the  welfare  recipient  while  overproduc- 
tion of  food  is  the  bane  of  the  farmer. 

But  the  problem  is  not  just  one  of  con- 
trasts, or  even  of  just  hunger.  It  has  been 
translated  into  a  de  facto  national  policy 
of  encouraging  migration  of  lural  pooi- 
to  the  cities.  This  policy  is  the  result  of 
the    variance    in    State    welfare    allot- 


South,  we  denied  our  own  blacks  the  right     ments — rural    southern    States    makinp; 


to  vote  or  to  own  property.  (In  Rhodesia, 
blacks  do  both.)  We  denied  the  vote  to 
women.  (Women  vote  In  Rhodesia.)  We 
proclaimed  our  Independence,  and  embarked 
upon  the  processes  of  gradual  enlightenment 
that  have  brought  us,  nearly  two  centuries 

n  International      later,  to  the  point  in  time  we  occupy  today. 

meeUng  of  the         Rhodesia's   claims   to    Independence   from 


alarmingly  small  grants,  while  urban 
northCiTi  States  make  larger,  more  ade- 
quate payments.  The  outcome  is  an  in- 
centive to  move  north  to  the  cities. 

This  situation,  which  is  so  desperately 
in  need  of  correction  through  a  set  of 
national  welfare  income  standards  and 


American  Bar  Association.  H  s  topic  was  the     Great  Britain  Vre'-bet^ir  "in  T/errwa;  'than     a7^;;ired  f ai^n"  pr;'grar;;:  is  c^didly  Ta 


earnestly  reported  in  an  article  by  Vin- 
cent J.  Burke  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  I 
include  this  piece  in  the  Record  at  this 
point : 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  July  3,  1968] 

Abernathv's  Grim  Question 

(By  Vincent  J.  Burke) 

Before  he  was  jailed  for  leading  his  lobby 
of  poor  people  on  an  unlawful  march  to  the 
grounds  of  the  Capitol,  the  Rev.  Ralph  David 
Abernathy  asked  a  question  which  probes 
deep  into  the  nation's  scale  of  values. 

He  said  he  wanted  President  Johnson  to 
give  a  frank  answer  to  this  question: 

"Why  does  the  U.S.  government  pay  tlie 
Mississippi  plantation  of  a  U.S.  senator  more 
than  $13,000  a  month  not  to  grow  food  or 
fiber  and  at  the  same  lime  pay  a  starving 
child  In  Mississippi  only  $9  a  month?  And 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

Anyone  unfamiliar  with  the  farm  and  wel- 
fare programs  might  wonder  whether  Aber- 
nathy was  engaging  in  demoagoguery  or 
fantasy.  Actually  the  statistics  of  the  Aber- 
nathy  question   are   basically   correct. 

The  facts  are  these : 

Farm  payments — The  federal  government 
last  year  paid  $157,930  to  the  plantation  of 
Sen.  James  Eastland  (D-Miss  ).  a  champion 
of  white  supremacy.  This  consisted  of  a  pay- 
ment to  compensate  the  Eastland  planta- 
tion for  holding  some  of  its  land  out  of  pro- 
dviction  (as  Abernathy  alleged)  .ind  other 
payments  to  supplement  the  price  received 
from  sale  of  cotton  actually  produced  (not 
mentioned  by  Abernathy). 

The  farm  program  provides  this  two-fold 
system  of  benefits  for  growers  of  key  cash 
crops,  principally  cotton,  wheat  and  feed 
grains.  Last  year  payments  totaled  $3  billion 
and  408  individual  growers  and  corporate 
farms  received  more  than  $100,000  apiece. 
Five  of  them  collected  more  than  $1  million 
each. 

Welfare  payments — Each  state  sets  its 
own  level  of  benefits  and  gets  lederal  aid  to 
help  finance  the  cost.  In  Mississippi,  the 
maximum  payment  for  a  needy  family  of  a 
widowed  or  deserted  mother  is  $10  for  the 
mother  and  $10  for  .'ach  child,  and  actual 
payments  average  less  than  $9.  The  $10 
maximum  compares  writh  California's  maxi- 
mum payment  of  $47.75  and  New  York's 
maximum  of  $65.50.  highest  in  the  nation. 
Although  cash  payments  are  supplemented 
with  federally  subsidized  food  in  some  coun- 
ties, it  is  obvious  that  children  on  welfare 
in  Misslssppl  know  the  pangs  of  hunger. 

Most  tirban  dwellers  in  the  North  would 
agree  that  the  disparity  between  the  pay- 
ments made  to  Mississippi's  big  cotton  grow- 
ers and  those  given  its  needy  families  is 
indefensible. 

While  the  Northern  suburbanite  would  re- 
gard Mississippi's  treatment  of  its  poor  wel- 
fare clients  as  a  moral  issue,  he  probably 
would  not  see  it  as  a  threat  to  his  own 
wellbeing.  After  all,  he  is  now  engulfed  in 
problems  close  to  home — fear  of  riots,  decay 
of  the  center  city  and  its  schools,  racial  ten- 
sions all  about. 

However,  there  is  a  connection  between  the 
problems  of  Northern  ghettos  and  the  wel- 
fare payments  provided  by  Mississippi  and 
other  Southern  states. 

By  failing  to  intervene  to  require  na- 
tional standards  of  welfare  and  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  the  federal  government  has 
encouraged  a  massive  migration  of  poor  and 
ill-trained  Southern  Negroes  into  the  North. 
Tlie  North  has  not  only  allowed,  but  en- 
cjuraged  the  South  to  export  its  racial  and 
welfare  problems  to  the  Nortlv, 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  federalization 
of  the  welfare  system  to  narrow  the  regional 
gap  in  benefits  would  mean  that  the  federal 
government  would  have  to  pay  all,  or  almost 
all,  of  the  cost.  At  present  each  state  de- 
termines the  size  of  payments  to  its  welfare 
recipients  and  the  federal  government  helps 
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pay  the  coet  under  a  complex  matching 
formula. 

But  the  extra  cost  of  federalizing  welfare 
would  be  of  economic  benefit  to  the  North, 
when  balanced  against  the  mushrooming 
costs  in  the  North  of  state  welfare  appropria- 
tions, crime,  rioting  and  public  schooling 
of  the  disadvantaged  to  which  the  present 
system  Is  contributing. 

The  insanity  of  the  present  system  be- 
comes evident,  if  you  were  to  imagine  operat- 
ing the  farm  program  on  the  principles  of  the 
welfare  program 

Each  state  would  set  its  own  support  prices 
for  crops.  Suppose  California  and  New  York 
were  to  prop  the  market  price  of  wheat  at 
$2  a  bushel  and  other  states  were  to  guaran- 
tee a  price  much  lower  Then,  in  time  of 
surplus  vast  quantities  of  wheat  would  flow 
into  California  and  New  York  warehouses, 
imposing  a  major  burden  on  taxpayers  of 
tlio.se  states. 

In  effect,  this  is  happening  under  our 
decentralized  welfare  system.  ,Surplus  muscle 
power  from  the  South  has  been  piling  up 
in  Northern  ghettos. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  decent  mini- 
mum level  of  welfare  payments,  any  new 
federalized  system  should  specify  that  the 
needy  family  of  an  unemployed  father  Is 
eligible  for  welfare.  This  rule  applies  now  in 
21  states,  including  California:  liut  In  the 
rther  29  states,  including  most  of  ihe  South- 
ern states,  the  father  must  desert  hlr  family 
iii  order  for  his  wife  and  children  to  qualify 
f  ~r  welfare 


TRUCK-TRAINS  BILL  DRAWS  FIRE 
FROM  BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC 
ROADS 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16.  1968 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Wil- 
liam Stelf,  an  enterprising  reporter  for 
the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers,  has 
di.sclosed  that  Francis  C.  Turner.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and 
an  expert  on  highway  construction,  is 
opposed  to  a  bill,  S.  2658,  that  would  al- 
low triple-trailer  trucks  cari-ying  up  to 
69  tons  to  use  our  interstate  highways. 

According  to  Mr.  Steif's  leport,  which 
appeared  in  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of 
Monday,  July  15.  Mr.  Turner  V\a5  so  con- 
cerned about  the  safety  implications  of 
S.  2658  that  he  chose  to  contradict  his 
superior.  Federal  Highway  Commissioner 
Lowell  K.  Bridwell,  who  had  testified  for 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Turner  told  Mr.  Steif  that  truck- 
trains  could  cause  serious  problems  of 
overweight  on  older  and  longer  interstate 
highway  bridges.  Interstate  bridges  are 
the  most  modern  and  up-to-date  in  the 
Nation,  but  this  bill  would  make  many 
of  them  obsolete  even  before  the  Inter- 
state .System  is  complete. 

Mr.  Turner  also  spoke  out  on  the  dan- 
gers that  heavier  and  wider  trucks  would 
create  for  the  Nation's  100  million  auto- 
mobile drivers,  and  urged  that  truck 
weights  and  widths  be  rolled  back,  not 
increased  in  the  manner  S.  2658  pro- 
poses. 

Mr,  Speaker.  Mr.  Turner  is  a  liighway 
engineer  with  39  years  of  roadbuilding 
experience  in  the  Federal  Government. 
He  would  not  have  reached  his  high 
position  if  his  judgment  in  highway  con- 
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structlon  matters  were  not  sound.  I  con- 
sider his  outspoken  criticism  of  S.  2658 
another  example  of  his  long  and  dedi- 
cated service  to  this  Nation.  The  Con- 
gress cannot  afTord  to  ignore  his  views 
on  this  legislation. 

If  this  body  passes  S.  2658  and  allows 
truck-trains  on  our  interstate  high- 
ways, it  will  do  so  in  the  face  of  over- 
whelming evidence  that  heavier  trucks 
will  mean  more  highway  deaths  and 
shoitened  highway  life  with  little  i>ene- 
fit  to  the  public  interest. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remaiks,  I 
insert  Mr.  Steif's  article  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  along  with  an  editorial 
commenting  on  the  story,  which  also 
appeared  in  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of 
July  15.  I  commend  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  of  my  colleagues  who  fear 
the  consequences  of  ti-uck-trains  on  our 
highways.  The  articles  follow: 

[From   the   Pittsburgh    (Pa  )    Press,   Julv   15. 

19681 
Highway   Expert  Fears  Boxcars  on  Bridges, 

HlLl£ 

(By  William  Stelf) 

Washington. — Francis  C.  Turner,  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  (BPR).  s.iid 
tod.Ty  a  Senate-passed  bill  which  would  per- 
mit 69-ton  trucks  on  the  interstate  highway 
system  was  "not  as  conservative  as  I'd  like 
to  see  it." 

Mr.  Turner  said  super-long  trailer  trucks 
possible  under  the  legislation  would  cause 
•serious"  trouble  on  longer  and  older  bridges 
of  the  interst.ite  system. 

He  also  said  "bigger,  heavier,  lers  manage- 
able" trucks  would  affect  other  motorists. 

He  noted,  for  example,  that  the  giant 
trucks  would  be  "slower  climbing  grade.s" 
and,  therefore,  autos  might  have  more  trou- 
ble passing  them. 

Mr.  Turner  thus  split  with  his  superior 
Federal  Highway  Administrator  Lowell  K. 
Bridwell.  who  gave  Administration  endorse- 
ment to  tlie  big  truck  bill  in  appearance  be- 
fore Senate  and  House  public  works  su'o- 
comniittees. 

"In  our  opinion,"  Mr.  Bridwell  told  the 
Senate  subcommittee,  "the  increase  in 
weights  and  sizes   .   .   .  would  be   beneficial." 

He  explained : 

"The  real  economic  tradeoffs  are  lower  unit 
costs  for  the  movement  of  goods  as  comp.ircd 
with  the  higher  costs  of  capital  investment 
and  maintenance  and  construction  ...  It  is 
our  judgment  that  the  increii.ses  in  weights 
and  sizes  as  proposed  by  the  Administration 
are  on  the  pUis  side." 

Administration  backing  has  been  a  major 
factor  in  winning  congressional  support  fcr 
the  bill. 

But  Mr.  Turner,  an  engineer  with  39  ycari 
of  roadbuilding  experience  at  BPR.  said  the 
bill's  removal  of  the  current  73.280-pound 
truck  weight  limit  ;ind  its  failure  to  include 
any  truck  length  limit  would  make  it  "the- 
oretically possible  to  have  a  vehicle  1000 
miles  long."  " 

The  weight  limit  was  removed.  Mr  Turner 
said  in  an  interview,  "'because  the  truckers 
want  to  li.ive  the  opportunity  lo  work  towari 
trains  on  the  roads,  trucks  v,-it'i  triple  .Td 
qu;idruple  ir.  ilers." 

He  noted  that  triple-tr.tller  triuks  nlre.dv 
are  being  run  ■experiment.illy"  in  r  r&uple 
of  st.Ttes. 

A  bipartisan  minorliy  of  the  Hou:;c  Puoli.' 
Works  Committee  raid  the  l;ill  '""Aould  permit 
trucks  to  operate  weighing  138.000  pounds"-- 
69  ions — but  the  roniniittee  majority  never- 
theless okayed  the  measure  ;'.nd  the  Rules 
Committee  cleared  it  last  week  for  House 
action 

Mr.  Tu'ner  said  the  long  truck-trailers 
would  "not  have  too  much  effect"  on  shorter 
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bridges  at  tixB  Interstate  sYatem,  but  would 
cause  "some  tro\ible"  on  longer  and  older 
bridges.  The  bridge  trouble^  he  added,  would 
be  "serious." 

Mr.  Turner  also  said  "thle  btsrger,  heavier, 
less  manageable"  trucle-trillers  would  have 
direct  effects  on  passengeM  car  drivers.  One 

he  cited  was  that  the  truck^^ .... 

cllmblttg  grades." 

In  Nevada,  where  triple 
used  from  Reno  to  Lake 
autos  now  are  lined  up  behl 
trucks  crawling  uphill. 

"We  had  recommended 
power  ratio  for  the  bill  ai  1  a  provision  for 
better  brakes,"  Mr.  Tiirnl  tr  said,  but  the 
Senate  oocnmlttee  knockec    i 

"Wed  like  to  see  a  66-fot  ,  UmltaUon.  We'd 
like  to  see  a  rollback  of  11  ilts  so  that  we'd 
have  some  uniformity,  hav 
apply  to  all  states.  We  even 
down  so  that  truck  operate  rs  could  get  eco- 
nomic life  out  of  their  eci<  ipment. 

"But  the  truckers  want  td  a  much  more 


would  be  "slower 


trailers  are  being 
rahoe,  passenger 
d  under- powered 

a   welght-horse- 


the  same  things 
)roposed  a  phase- 


liberalized    bill 

what  they  are.  I  suppose  1 

we  can  reach  any  kind  of 


Polltl^    and    life    being 

unreal  to  think 

nlformlty.' 


Mr.  Brldwell,  a  newspap  Tman  before  be 


Dept.  Job  In  1962, 
-axle    truck    load 


lug  namad  to  a  Commerce 

favored    raising    the   slngl 

limit  from  9  to  10  tons  arjp  the  double-axle 

limit  from  16  to  17  tons. 

He   also   favored    Increa^^g 
from  eight  to  eight  and  a 
now  Includes  these  provlslokis. 

In  supporting  the  Incre  ses, 
said  the  Administration  fa  'ored  higher  user 
taxes  on  owners  of  the  30^000  large  trucks, 
mainly  dlesel,  who  would 
well  conceded  the  IncreasecCwelghts  and  sizes 
"would  result  In  higher  co(  ts  and  a  reduced 
life  of  the  highway  system.'' 

A  study  completed  In  19^  I  for  BPR  showed 
the  biggest  trucks  pay  thej  smallest  share  of 
the  costs  of  building  and  maintaining  the 
roads.    As   a   result   passenf  ;er   car    drivers — 


truck   widths 
lalf  feet.  The  bUl 

Mr.  Brldwell 


through    paying   gas    taxesi 


trust  fund — subsidize  big  tt  ackers. 


I  lajor    reason    for 


nation's  heaviest 
was  regarded  as 
y  to  boost  truck 


Mr.    BrldweU   said    the 
raising  truck  weight  and  4|ze  limits  was  to 
get  "fullest  productivity  p)  sslble"  from  the 
roads. 

Truckers  lu-e  among  the 
political  donors  and  1968 
an  Ideal  time  to  push  qule' 
size  and  weight  limits 

Such  legislation  has  bee  i  dormant  since 
the  last  presidential  electlo  i  year,  1964. 

Transportation  Secretary  Alan  Boyd,  re- 
fused to  comment  on  the  9-ton  truck  bill, 
but  one  of  his  aides  said  1  le  measure  sud- 
denly had  come  under  "  ntenslve  study" 
and  promised  a  statement    oon. 

Run  Ovek  bt  T  dcks 


mei  be 


With  the  help  of  its  pals  .^ 
In  the  Johnson  Adminlstral  on 
freight- train   lobby   Is   run 
thing  In  its  way:   common 
ment  of  experts  In  the 

terests  of  the  taxpayers. 

who  oppose  the  big  trucker 
demands. 

A  New  H;unpshlre  oongres  m 
write    a    dissenting    report 
legalize  these  freight  trains 
was  threatened  by  the  head 
association  in  his  state. 

"Assuming   you   plan   to 
ticn,"  Roy  H.  Stewart  of  the 
Association  wired  U.S.  Rep. 
land,  "I  suggest  you  re 
this  bill." 

The  director  of  the  Burea 
(BPR).  an  acknowledged  a 
construction,  was  overriden 
highway  admimstrator,  an  i 
I>orter.  and  apparently  by  o 
the  new  TransportaUon  Dep 
William  Steif.  Waabini 


-cons  tier 


to   the   highway 


In  Congress  and 

the  highway 

running   over   every- 

iense.  the  Judg- 

Gov|rnment.  the  In- 
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Preas  and  other  Scrtppa- Howard  newspapej-s. 
interviewed  the  BPR  director.  Prancls  C.  Tur- 
ner,  a    career   Oovemment   official. 

Mr.  Turner,  among  other  things,  favors  a 
rollback  of  UnUtB  on  truck  welght«  and  si£e«!, 
instead  of  permitting  the  over-size  heavy- 
weights proposed  by  the  bill  now  before  the 
House  and  already  approved  by  the  Senate 
(with  only  seven  senators  on  the  floor) . 

He  cited  what  would  happen  to  motorists 
coming  up  behind  the  big  trucks  on  the 
"slower  climbing  grades."  He  said  the  truck- 
ers who  would  get  triple-trailer  trucks  ap- 
proved in  the  pending  bill  are  looking  ahead 
to  quadruple- trailer  outAts. 

Imagine  trying  to  pass  one  of  those  giants 
on  a  tilU  I 

An  in  all  it  is  a  sorry  picture.  The  big 
trucks  don't  pay  their  share  of  highway  costs 
now.  Making  thera  bigger  simply  will  saddle 
the  other  motorists  with  more  expense, 
while  the  hlghw.ijrs  deteriorate  faster. 

And  in  New  Hampshire,  at  le.^t.  the  chief 
trucker  is  mighty  arrogant  about  It. 
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HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  16,  1968 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the 
followiiig  article  from  the  Washington 
SUr  of  July  11,  1968: 

Black  Power  Stripped  of  Hostii-ity  Spells 
Pbide 
(By  Charles  Bartlett) 
Responsible    Negro    leaders    like    Whitney 
Young   of   the   Urban   League  appear  to   be 
moving  to  the  left  with  their  endorsements 
of  "black  power"  but  they  are  in  fact  rescu- 
ing  a   valuable   concept    from   irresponsible 
hands. 

No  longer  able  to  shape  the  restoration  of 
the  ghettoes  from  their  past  posture  as  mod- 
erates, these  leaders  are  taking  a  significant 
step  toward  making  their  rhetoric  more 
relevant  to  the  mood  and  the  problems.  They 
have  resolved  to  adopt  the  rallying  cry  of  the 
radicals  as  the  device  for  which  they  have 
long  searched,  a  means  to  exhort  the  Negro 
to  lielp  himself. 

"Black  power"  under  its  new  sponsorship 
will  be  torn  aw.ay  from  its  tarnishing  asso- 
ciation with  the  pseudo-leaders,  the  anti- 
white  militants  who  talk  of  "honkles",  "get- 
ting the  gun."  and  a  separate  black  state.  It 
will  be  construed  to  mean  "black  pride"  in- 
stead of  "black  coercion." 

The  transition  will  not  be  easy  because 
the  radicals  will  not  cheerfully  surrender 
their  f.avorite  handle  and  many  whites  who 
support  civil  rights  are  leery  of  the  connota- 
tions of  black  power.  Liberals  will  resent  the 
de-emphasis  of  the  goal  of  integration  and 
extremists  will  decry  the  abandonment  of 
black  nationalism. 

But  the  logic  of  the  concept  lies  In  Its 
responsiveness  to  two  stubborn  facts:  the 
ghettoes  will  not  disappear  swiftly,  perhaps 
not  for  two  decades:  and  the  process  of  in- 
tegration will  not  enable  the  Negro  to  shed 
the  crippling  sense  of  inferiority  which  is  his 
g^reatest  handicap. 

As  Roger  Wllklns  of  the  Community  Rela- 
tions Service  wrote  last  December,  "the  black 
theoreticians  have  concluded  that  supplica- 
tion is  denigrating  and  inefficient,  that  co- 
operation with  white  liberals  is  ineffective, 
that  white  people  cannot  or  will  not  make 
the  system  work  for  poor  black  people,  and 
consequently  that  black  people  must  save 
themselves  if  there  Is  to  be  any  salvation." 
Stripped  of  hobUle  overtones,  the  concept 


of  black  power  la  simply.  In  Wllklns'  words, 
that  black  Americana  must  create  for  them- 
selves an  environment  which  Is  conducive  to 
their  psychological  health  and  institutional 
strength.  Tliey  must  narrow  the  gap  between 
their  own  sense  of  Inferiority  and  the  white 
man's  sense  of  superiority  before  they  can 
hope  t-o  live  as  equals. 

The  attraction  to  black  power  as  a  coercive 
force  is  transformed  by  this  reasoning  into  a 
movement  to  discover  how  f>ower  can  be  con- 
structively exerted  against  the  urban  crisis, 
how  people  can  grrow  strong  even  though 
they  are  born  and  raised  In  ghettoee. 

John  Gardner  of  the  Urban  Coalition  has 
discovered  already  that  the  pressure  of  the 
problems  inspires  in  the  ghetto  leaders  a 
high  degree  of  practicality.  They  soon  be- 
come realists  and  many  will  ultimately 
become  pragmatic  political  masters  who 
brush  away  the  rhetoric  to  grope  with  the 
circumstances. 

For  example  the  financial  failure  of  the 
supermarket  In  Watts  that  was  designed  to 
be  totally  Independent  of  white  influences 
has  already  taught  its  lesson.  A  similar  co- 
operative effort  In  New  York  Is  prospering 
because  its  managers  accept  the  guidance  of 
experienced  white  entrepeneurs. 

The  black  power  concept  will  be  modified 
by  experience  and  the  Influence  of  men  like 
Gardner  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  no 
business  or  political  undertaking  will  flour- 
ish In  Isolation.  The  society  derives  Its  mus- 
cles, commercially  and  politically,  from  Its 
interconnections  and  these  will  serve  the 
ghetto  better  than  dogmatism. 

The  significance  of  the  new  sponsors  of 
black  power  16  that  they  axe  not  dogmatists 
or  dreamers.  They  are  men  who  are  ready  to 
face  the  problem  where  It  exists  and  their 
potential  for  good  is  tremendous. 


BIRMINGHAM'S  AVENUE  OF  FLAGS 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF     ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16,  1968 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  Bhmingham,  Ala.,  have 
demorustrated  in  many  ways  their  over- 
whelming support  for  the  efforts  of  our 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam.  Toward  this 
end.  the  city  has  adopted  the  1st  Infan- 
ti-y  Division  in  Vietnam,  with  local  civic 
and  church  groups  in  Birmingham  doing 
evei-ythlng  in  their  power  to  help  the 
1st  Infantry  fulfill  its  mission.  Not  only 
is  individual  interest  shown  in  the  men 
of  the  1st  Infantry  but  these  groups  In 
Birmingham  also  help  in  a  variety  of 
ways  to  carry  on  the  Big  Red  One's  civic 
action  programs  in  its  area  of  responsi- 
bility in  Vietnam. 

On  Veterans  Day.  November  11,  1967, 
to  show  further  the  city's  support  of  our 
fighting  men  and,  in  particular,  to  honor 
these  brave  men  who  have  given  their 
last  full  measure  of  devotion  for  their 
counti-y  in  Vietnam.  Birmingham  ded- 
icated avenues  of  flags  lining  the  ma- 
jor arteries  of  the  city,  each  honoring  a 
serviceman  killed  in  action.  The  Bir- 
mingham Avenue  of  Flags  extends  from 
downtown  Woodrow  Wilson  Park  to  the 
city  limits  at  Vulcan,  consisting  of  300 
flags.  On  patriotic  occasions,  there  are 
displayed  over  1,200  flags  lining  various 
arteries  throughout  the  county. 

The  flags  were  first  flown  November  11 
through  November  22,  1967.  in  honor  of 
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Alabama's  417  war  dead.  The  flags  flew 
1  hour  in  honor  of  each  war  dead  or  a 
total  of  417  hours,  on  this  first  occasion. 

Since  then,  the  flags  have  flown  on 
Memorial  Day.  May  30.  1968;  June  17, 
1968,  Flag  Day :  and  July  3.4,  and  5.  1968. 
in  connection  with  Birmingham's  annual 
Independence  Day  celebiation. 

Chief  aichitecl  of  the  Avenue  of  Flags 
and  chairman  sponsoring  it  is  a  di.'Jtin- 
guished  young  attorney,  John  C. 
Schmaikcy.  Serving  with  him  arc: 
Tiustees.  Dr.  Raymond  Chii.stian.  Mr. 
Carl  C.  Blown,  Mi-.  John  Bloomei-.  Mr. 
William  C.  Gieen,  Jr.,  Dean  Arthur 
Weeks.  Mr.  Dave  Campbell.  Mr.  Temple 
Tutwiler,  and  Mr.  John  Henderson,  and 
exofRcio  rustees.  Mayor  Georfie  Scibels. 
Jr..  Mr.  Fred  Weil,  Mr.  Raymond  Weeks, 
and  Mr,  Victor  Hanson.  II. 

Through  the  contribution  of  the  many 
who  had  a  part  in  the  creation  of  the 
Avenue  of  Flags,  Biimingham  has  sought 
to  express  its  humble  gratitude  for  those 
men,  without  whose  sacrifice  on  the  field 
of  battle,  freedom  could  not  live  in  our 
time.  This  was  beautifully  expressed  in 
a  poem  on  this  subject  by  Biimingham's 
Mrs.  Joe  D.  Bancroft,  which  is  included 
herewith: 

The  Avt.Ni'E  OF  Flags — A  City's  Answfr 
(Copyrighted  by  Betsy  Barber  Bancroft.  1967) 

The  newsprint  faces  of  the  yoiinp,  war  killed. 
Look  out  at  us  from  columns  oi   the  do.id 
Their  voices  cannot  say.  "I  won't  be  b.ick." 
Without  a  word  their  eyes  are  eloquent 
To  us  who  sit  at  home  and  read  their  names. 
If  we  had  words  to  say  what  should   be  said 
They  could  not  hear. 
So  we  have  raised  an  avenue  of  flags 
And  since  those  dead  have  spoken  without 
sound 

We  know  that  they  will  hear  the  .silences 
As  flags  spe.ik  out  to  say  a  city's  lieart. 
And   they  will   rest  without  regretfulness. 


ROCKEPELLKRS  SURRENDER  ON 
THE  INSTALLMENT  PLAN 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  program  to  end  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam as  proposed  by  candidate  Rocke- 
feller is  not  only  a  disservice  to  the  nego- 
tiators in  Paris,  it  is  naive  beyond  be- 
lief. It  is  as  the  Chicago  Tribune  has 
editorially  obser\'ed.  "surrender  on  the 
installment  plan." 

The  good  faith  by  the  Communists 
which  Rockefeller  exp>ects  as  a  conse- 
quence of  his  proposed  actions  is  the 
good  faith  the  Communists  have  shown 
during  50  yeai-s  of  dealings  with  other 
nations:  it  is  the  good  faith  evidenced 
in  the  United  States  attempts  to  gain  the 
return  of  the  Pueblo  and  it  is  the  good 
faith  which  allows  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  indiscriminately  rain  terror  on  the 
population  of  Saigon  while  pompously 
denying  the  presence  of  North  Viet- 
namese troops  in  South  Vietnam — and  all 
during  peace  talks. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  suggest  pulling  out 
of    Vietnam,    considering    the    virtual 
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bloodbath  that  would  follow  for  the 
South  Vietnamese,  but  to  suggest  this 
particular  series  of  maneuvers  while 
doing  so  is  an  affront  to  the  American 
people. 
The  editorial  from  the  Tiibune  follows: 
Kibitzers  on  Vietnam 

Nelson  Rockefeller  has  unveiled  a  four- 
sliipe  program  to  bring  "peace"  to  Viet  Nam. 
which  can  be  summarized  as  surrender  on 
the  installment  plan.  The  New  York  governor, 
who  fancier,  that  the  Republican  Presidential 
ncmiiiatlon  should  be  conffrrcd  on  him.  thus 
joins  a  Democratic  aspirant.  Sen.  Eugene 
McCartliy,  in  playing  bull  in  the  rblna  shop 
while  the  United  States  is  conferring  with 
the  Communists  of  North  Viet  Nam  in  Paris 
on  possibilities  lor  an  end  to  the  war. 

McCiirtliy  lias  announced  his  belief  that 
the  Anierlc:in  people  are  ready  for  '•unilateral 
withdrawal"  from  Viet  Nam,  which  would 
certainly  bring  peace  of  a  sort — the  peace 
of  ihe  grave  lor  South  Viet  Nam.  He  has  cx- 
pres.=ed  readiness  to  rush  olT  to  Paris  to  talk 
to  the  communist  negotiating  team,  which 
would  be  sure  to  welcome  liim  with  open 
arms. 

Gov.  Rockefeller's  flutlngs  from  the  dove- 
cote are  not  quite  as  unssophi.'itlcated  as  the 
McCarthy  formula,  which  is  simply  to  bug 
out.  Rocky  would  achieve  the  sa.mo  result 
but  would  keep  up  appearances  while  yield- 
ing the  field. 

Initially  lie  would  pull  out  75.000  Ameri- 
cans to  show  "good  faith."  Then  an  interna- 
tional l)utrer  force  would  interpose  itself  be- 
tween the  remaining  Americans  and  ihe 
enemy.  This  would  lake  some  doing,  as  the 
Communists  are  all  around  us  and  the  South 
Vietnamese.  Next,  the  North  Vietnamese 
forces  would  politely  go  home.  They  have 
never  .shown  any  willingness  to  do  so  A  few 
small  American  units  would  then  retire  to 
enclaves,  and  the  Viet  Cong  guerrillas  would 
lay  down  their  arms  and  become  politicians. 

After  that,  free  elections,  complete  Ameri- 
can withdrawal,  and  discussions  between 
North  and  South  Viet  Nam  to  decide  whetlier 
to  unify.  Even  if  the  North  Vietnamese  re- 
tired, there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  them 
from  coming  back.  But  anyone  who  has 
lieard  their  doctrine  of  protracted  war  can  be 
certain  that  they  will  keep  on  lighting  even 
if  Rockefeller  and   McCarthy  won't. 

Such  is  Rockefeller's  description  of  how 
he  would  proceed  "as  President."  Once  the 
business  was  polislied  off.  the  author  un- 
doubtedly would  attribute  the  result  to  b.ad 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  Communists.  Who.  in 
his  right  mind,  expects  good  faith  from 
them?  Tlie  verdict  of  the  inquest  on  Yalta 
would  again  apply:  "We  wuz  robbed." 

The  talks  at  Paris  have  been  arranged  be- 
tween the  governments  of  the  United  States 
and  North  Viet  Nam  to  explore  any  possi- 
bilities for  agreement  which  may  exist.  The 
United  States  representatives  are  the  official 
spokesmen  for  the  government  of  this  coun- 
try. Neither  Rockefeller  nor  McCarthy  holds 
any  portfolio  whatsoever.  Their  observations 
are  purely  gratuitous.  Neither  is  even  the 
Presidential  nominee  of  his  party,  and  it  is 
highly   unlikely   that  either  will   be. 

To  sound  off  in  these  circumstances  is 
merely  to  embarrass  the  accredited  govern- 
ment and  its  accredited  spokesmen.  FNarmer 
Vice  President  Richard  Nixon,  whom  Rocke- 
feller is  trying  to  head  off  for  the  party 
nomination,  has  had  the  good  sense  and  dis- 
cretion to  remain  silent  while  the  negotia- 
tions are  being  pursued.  He  may  expect,  as 
we  do,  that  nothing  will  come  of  them,  but 
he  has  refused  to  put  a  spoke  in  the  wheel 
of  those  who  speak  for  his  country.  Rocke- 
feller and  McCarthy  are  not  given  to  similar 
restraint. 
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TOURISTS  SHOULD  RETURN  TO 
WASHINGTON 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRA.SER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16.  1968 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wi.sh  to 
plead  for  a  leturn  to  normal  of  Wash- 
ington's touri.st  trade,  which  has  fallen 
off  grievously  in  recent  months  but  is 
now  showing  .sti'ong  signs  of  lecovcring. 

The  leasons  for  the  decline  were  obvi- 
ous. In  March,  following  the  as.sassina- 
tion  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  serious 
disorders  broke  out  in  a  few  .spots  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  For  nearly  2 
months,  starting  in  April  and  continuing 
into  June,  several  thousand  poor  people 
from  all  over  the  land  occupied  the  ply- 
wood shacks  of  Resurrection  City,  near 
the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

Accompanying  both  of  these  events — 
the  disorders  and  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign— were  large  amounts  of  nation- 
wide newspaper,  television,  and  radio 
publicity.  The  events  probably  received 
more  coverage  than  they  would  have  re- 
ceived anywhere  else  simply  becau.se  they 
occurred  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  1  re- 
member particularly  vividly  the  stark 
photograph  of  a  soldier,  rifle  at  the 
ready,  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  Capi- 
tol, that  appeared  on  front  pages  across 
the  country.  Such  publicity  could  hardly 
have  anything  except  a  discouraging  ef- 
fect on  the  city's  tourist  industiy. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  much  of  the 
publicity,  focusing  as  it  did  on  the  con- 
flicts and  the  violence,  distorted  the  true 
picture.  How  to  t*ll  the  American  public 
that  the  March  disoi'ders  lasted  only  a 
few  days  and  were  confined  to  relatively 
few  blocks  of  the  city?  How  to  convince 
the  ijublic  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
Poor  People's  Campaigners  behaved  le- 
gally and  with  dignity?  Tliese  were  sides 
of  the  stories  that  went  untold.  Mayor 
Walter  Washington  put  it  well : 

Some  of  the  rumors  you  hear  abovit  this 
city  have  been  so  distorted  and  blown  out 
of  proportion  that  the  results  would  be  al- 
most humorous  if  they  weren't  so  serious. 

But  the  damage  was  done,  and  it  took 
a  frightful  toll.  By  mid-June,  the  decline 
in  Wa.shington's  convention  and  tourist 
business  had  reached  a  stunning  total  of 
about  S50  million.  The  loss  of  visitor  in- 
come for  1968  is  projected  at  a  mini- 
mum of  25  percent,  which  could  cost  the 
city  between  S5  million  and  S6  million 
in  direct  tax  revenue  unless  there  is  a 
dramatic  upswing. 

I  could  quote  many  other  figures  to 
illustrate  the  extent  of  the  damage,  but 
I  do  not  think  the  use  of  discouraging 
statistics  would  serve  a  helpful  puiTX»se. 
The  encouraging  fact  is  that  Washing- 
ton IS  on  its  way  back  to  normal.  Clar- 
ence A.  Arata.  Executive  Director  of 
the  city's  Convention  and  Visitors  Bu- 
reau, said  it  this  way  recently: 

Tour  groups,  and  individual  tourists  who 
had  "oeen  staying  away  from  Washington, 
are  now  returning.  Conventions,  which  had 
never  diminished  appreciably,  are  being 
held  with  regularity.  Of  significance  is  the 
fact  that  women's  groups,  particul.arly,  are 
holding  their  conventions  successfully  and 
with  even  better  than  average  attendance  .  .  . 
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Tber«  U  a  real  slnglen4 
dent  now  In  Washlngtoi 
the  city  again  aa  attractK 
conventions     as    ever.     It 
Mayor,   his  deputies,  the 
and    the    merchants,    hot 
taurateurs    and    the    Con| 
tors  Bureau  are  all  more 
of  the  comfort,  saXety  ai 
our  visitors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  bellevajlt  Is  the  respon- 
sibility of  every  Member  of  Congress  to 
tell  his  constituents  the  [true  facts  about 
the  District  of  Columljia.  These  facts 
are  not  all  pleasant;  lik«(  all  major  cities, 
Washington  has  Its  problems,  such  as  a 
rising  crime  rate.  But  t^e  truth  Is  that 
It  is  safe  for  citizens  to  |walk  the  streets 
In  most  sections  of  the 

Every  American  shot 
tion's  Capital,  with  Its 
urns,  shrines,   and   pari 
greater  tourist  attractioh  In  the  United 
States,   and   no  city   olfers   the   tourist 
more  to  see  and  do.  Thli  is  the  story  we 
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friendly  smile.  Just  like  an  ordinary  citizen, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  visited 
the  bathing  resort  "Los  Chorros"  (The  Oush- 
ers)  which  is  20  kilometers  from  the  capltol, 
San  Salvador,  Loe  Chorros  Is  a  beautiful 
tourist  attraction  In  El  Salvador.  President 
Johnson  spent  an  afternoon  of  rest  after  his 
tremendous  reeponslbUltles.  In  all  his  ap- 
pearances in  El  Salvador,  In  schools  and 
public  squares.  Presldebt  Johnson  asserted 
blnuelf  because  of  his  personality  and  nat- 
ural manner.  Prom  this  International  observ- 
ers will  understand  that  President  Johnson's 
trip  to  Central  America  was  a  resounding 
success  because  there  It  left  evidence  of  the 
President's  statesmanship  and  naturalness 
that  won  the  alTectlon  of  the  People  of  Cen- 
tral America. 
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strict. 
Id  visit  his  Na- 
aeautiful  muse- 
There   is   no 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  PRO- 
TECTED IN  RIOT  REINSURANCE 
MEASURE 


sjioul^  J>e  spreading. 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 


OF    PENNSYLVANIA 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  TRIP  TO 
CENTRAL   AMfeiCA 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 


or    TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPIlESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Tuesday.  July  |6.  196S 
GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 


to  share  an  article  wit 
which   qmte   aptly   de 
Johnson's  recent  trip  to 


wish 


my  colleagues 
ibes   President 
bentral  America 


and  the  Impact  he  madel  The  translated 
article  written  by  Manoio  Reyes  In  the 
Diario  Las  Americas  in  ^jjanish  on  July 
14,  1968.  i.s  &s  follows: 

On  his  recent  trip  to  Ceij  txal  America,  the 
President  of  the  United  Sti  tes  combined  the 
personality  of  a  statesmaj  with  his  great 
humaiiitarlaii  character. 

In  various  scenes  fllmc  1  especially  for 
Channel  4  by  our  colleagui  j  In  EH  Salvador, 
we  see  the  five  President  of:  El  Salvador. 
Costa  Rica,  Honduras.  Nlcai  igua  and  Guate- 
mala reunited  at  the  histt  1c  meeting  that 
took  place  on  July  5.  There  a  Joint  Declara- 
tion was  signed  by  the  five  l  ;entral  American 
Presidents  and  President  Ly  idon  B.  Johnson. 

The  Chief  Representative  >f  this  nation  re- 
iterated his  support  for  til  e  Integration  of 
Latin  America  and  Centra]  America,  mani- 
festing his  admiration  for  ti  le  advancements 
attained  by  Central  America  President  John- 
son also  manifested  a  sped  ,1  Interest  in  the 
proposal  to  establish  a  stal  lllzlng  monetary 
fund  in  Central  America. 

Finally.  President  Johns  n  promised  the 
continued  support  of  the  Ui  ted  States  In  the 
integration  process  of  Cen  ral  America,  ac- 
knowledging that  to  overcc  ne  the  problems 
indicated  by  the  Presidents  )f  Central  Amer- 
ica requires  not  only  sustt  ned  Internal  ef- 
forts but  significant  levels  i  t  external  assist- 
ance as  well.  Lastly,  as  P  esldent  Johnson 
departed  from  the  conferei  :e  palace  having 
terminated  his  role  of  a  sta  »sman  and  Chief 
Representative  of  this  lead:  ig  nation  of  the 
world.  President  Johnson  i  lowed  his  great 
human  character. 

In  these  scenes,  also  flli  ^ed  especially  in 
El  Salvador  for  our  progra  n  "News  en  Es- 
panol,"  we  see  President  Jc  inson  in  a  sport 
shirt,  accompanied  by  the  First  Lady,  bis 
daughter,  and  his  host,  thi  President  of  El 
Salvador,  Fidel  Sanchez  H«  •nandez  and  bis 
wife.  Mrs.  Marina  de  SaB  :hez  Hernandea 
.  .  .  Conversing    In    a    jovfil    tone    and    a 


In    a    joviil 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16,  1968 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ed- 
itorial in  yesterday's  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  paid  just  and  highly  deserved 
tribute  to  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Jersey,  the  Honorable  Edward 
J.  Patten.  It  was  he  who  had  the  fore- 
sight to  offer  as  an  amendment  to  the 
riot  reinsurance  title  of  the  housing  bill 
legislation  authorizing  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  take  full  advantage  of  the  pro- 
visions of  that  title.  If  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  had  not  taken  the  in- 
itiative. District  homeowners  and  busi- 
nessmen would  have  had  less  assurance 
of  receiving  the  benefits  of  tlie  reinsur- 
ance title. 

I  applaud  our  colleague,  and  wish  to 
assure  him  that  the  House  conferees  on 
the  housing  bill  will  do  their  best  to  per- 
suade the  Senate  conferees  to  accede  to 
his  amendment,  which  has  great  merit 

Very  simply  put.  the  amendment  em- 
powers the  District  of  Columbia  to  re- 
quire its  licensed  Insurance  companies  to 
organize  a  mandatory  pool  for  property 
insurance  if  the  voluntary  FAIR  plans 
authorized  by  the  riot  reinsurance  title 
does  not  do  the  job  of  providing  basic 
property  insurance  protection  to  all  Dis- 
trict homeowners  and  businessmen  with 
insurable  property. 

The  amendment  also  allows  the  Dis- 
trict to  assess  Its  licensed  companies  for 
the  District's  portion  of  the  riot  loss- 
sharing  contemplated  in  the  national  re- 
insurance program. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
insert  the  editorial  from  the  Evening 
Star  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

Riot  Insurance 

The  residents  and  businessmen  of  the  Dis- 
trict owe  a  tidy  debt  to  Representative  Ed- 
ward J.  Patten  of  New  Jersey.  It  was  Repre- 
sentative Patten  who  last  week  successfully 
attached  an  amendment  to  the  administra- 
tion's omnibus  housing  bill,  enabling  the 
District  to  take  advantage  of  a  federal  rein- 
surance program  permitting  the  government 
to  underwrite  part  of  major  casualty  losses 
in  riot  areas. 

Representative  Patten's  timing  could  not 
have  been  better.  The  last  several  weeks  hav« 


seen  a  real  crisis  develop  here,  with  a  mount- 
ing rate  of  cancellations  and  refusals  to  re- 
new. It  has  become  increasingly  apparent 
that  for  this  city  to  keep  functioning.  let 
alone  rebuild  its  shattered  sections,  the  fed- 
eral reinsurance,  or  pooling,  program  would 
have  to  be  approved.  But  the  enabling  legis- 
lation for  the  District  also  is  vital.  Although 
a  bill  to  this  effect,  sponsored  by  Senator 
Joseph  D.  Tydlngs  of  Maryland,  was  moving 
smoothly  through  the  Senate.  It  had  begun 
to  look  as  though  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee would  let  the  propcsal  languish  until 
Congross  adjourned.  The  Patten  amend- 
ment. Identical  to  the  Tydlngs  bill,  elimi- 
nated the  need  for  committee  action. 

Although  a  big  step  forward,  this  doesn't 
mean  that  the  District  and  other  big-city 
insurance  problems  are  solved.  In  the  first 
place,  the  legislation  now  goes  to  a  confer- 
ence committee.  It  Is  essential  that  the  Dis- 
trict enabling  provision  be  kept  In  the  meas- 
ure. Moreover,  the  final  version  of  the  legisla- 
tion should  reflect  the  Senate  version  in  not 
putting  a  ceiling  on  the  federal  government's 
last-resort  Involvement  in  the  Insurance  pool. 
The  $150  million  celling  set  by  the  House 
should  be  removed. 

A  final  resolution  of  the  problem  will  de- 
pend on  the  determination  of  District  Insur- 
ance officials  and  the  private  Insurers  to  make 
the  federal  program  work,  and  to  provide 
fair  access  to  property  Insurance  for  all  who 
need  it. 
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A    NATIONAL    NEED:    A    REAL    GUN 
CONTROL  BILL 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 
Tuesday.  July  16,  1968 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  unhappily 
I  am  constrained  once  again  to  report  an- 
other death  by  rifle  fire  In  my  city,  on 
Monday,  July  15.  1968,  in  Manhattan's 
Lower  East  Side.  This  time  the  victim 
was  a  young  bride  of  3  weeks.  23  years 
of  age.  I  know  that  our  hearts  are  filled 
with  deepest  sjTnpathy  for  the  bereaved 
husband,  so  recently  a  groom  and  so 
suddenly  a  widower. 

Yet  this  is  not  a  time  to  weep,  nor  a 
time  to  mourn.  The  dead  must  be  buried. 
But  let  us  pray  that  we  do  not  inter  with 
the  dead,  the  fervent  hojies  of  our  peo- 
ple for  an  end  to  this  caiiiage  by  effec- 
tive gun  legislation. 

The  character  of  the  gun  law  we  pass 
is  no  longer  the  critical  center  of  the 
gun  law  controversy.  The  Congress  has 
for  so  many  years  stalled  on  this  issue 
that  we  are  now  confronted  with  a  crisis 
in  confidence,  a  crisis  as  to  whether  the 
democratic  process  continues  to  respond 
to  the  needs  of  the  people.  Certainly  the 
people  of  our  Nation  will  not  tolerate 
a  Congress  which  has  so  fully  acquired 
an  orgamc  quality  of  its  own.  that  it 
can  breathe,  live,  and  act  without  regard 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people  they  are  sworn 
to  represent.  Nor  are  oiu-  people  disposed 
to  substitute  a  goveinment  for  lobbjists 
in  place  of  the  government  for  the  people. 

The  life  of  a  nation,  as  with  all  living 
things,  is  one  of  constant  change.  We 
are  living  in  a  period  of  feiTnent.  in  our 
own  Nation  and  in  every  countiy  in  the 
world.  The  tides  of  change  are  even 
eroding  the  monolithic  structure  of  the 
Communist  world.  We  can  channel  these 
tides  into  constructive  courses,  or  be  en- 


gulfed by  them  and  pulled  by  the  under- 
tow into  directions  uncharted  and  to- 
ward objectives  unknown.  This  then  Is 
the  challenge  of  gun  control  legislation: 
whether  the  future  of  our  Nation  Is  to 
be  circumscribed  by  obsolete  interests  too 
long  vested,  or  move  forward  into  the 
futur"  in  safety  and  security. 

The  ijeople  killed  by  gunfire  in  my  city 
during  the  past  2  weeks,  the  tragic  vic- 
tims of  gunfire  in  other  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  of  our  Nation,  were  anonymous 
people,  with  their  tragic  deaths  earning 
a  momentai-y  newspaper  headline.  Yet 
to  their  families,  to  their  parents  and 
children,  to  their  husbands  and  wives, 
these  victims  were  their  universe.  And 
with  their  death,  these  universes  ex- 
ploded beyond  repair. 

Tills  then  is  the  time  for  resolution: 
the  time  for  dedication.  Let  us  not  wait 
until  another  President  of  the  United 
States  is  assassinated.  Let  us  not  wait 
until  another  U.S.  Senator  is  assassi- 
nated. Let  us  not  wait  until  another 
Nobel  lau.eate  is  assassinated.  Let  los  do 
now  what  we  should  have  done  years 
ago.  Let  us  pass  a  law  for  gun  registra- 
tion and  licensing.  Let  us  put  an  end  to 
that  part  of  an  America  which  serves  as 
a  dumping  ground  for  imwanted  weap- 
ons by  merchants  of  death  throughout 
the  world.  Let  us  demonstrate  to  our 
people,  to  our  constituents  that  we  rep- 
resent them  with  concern  and  with 
honor. 


SOLID  ARGUMENTS  FOR  GUN 
CONTROLS 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  16,  1968 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dls- 
tlngmshed  journalist.  Robert  G.  Spivack, 
writing  in  the  Denver  Post,  has  incisively 
analyzed  the  problem  of  gun-control  leg- 
islation. He  points  out  that: 

This  nation  has  been  in  a  state  of  emo- 
tional turmoil  for  much  too  long.  Some  of 
the  emotion  has  been  artificially  stimulated, 
some  has  welled  up  from  the  deepest 
anxiety. 

However,  he  goes  on  to  say  that: 

There  comes  a  point  at  which  each  of  us 
must  make  a  decision  where  a  national 
policy  Is  Involved.  It  was  altogether  proper 
that  the  Congress,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us. 
listen  attentively  as  the  National  Rlfie  Asso- 
ciation and  Its  opposition  groups,  such  as 
the  Emergency  Committee  for  Gun  Control, 
headed  by  Col.  John  H.  Olenn.  Jr..  present 
their  arguments. 

We  have  heard  them  all  now  and  we  have 
also  heard  from  the  President.  There  has 
been  ample  time  for  each  side  to  present  Its 
case. 

After  reviewing  both  sides  of  the  argu- 
ments, Mr.  Spivack  comes  down  soundly 
on  the  side  of  effective  gun-control  leg- 
islation. In  his  owTi  words: 

What  it  boils  down  to  is  simply  a  matter 
of  common  sense.  Where  guns  are  easily  ac- 
cessible people  are  going  to  get  them,  as  they 
Ixave.  There  are  approximately  100.000,000  In 
this  country  today,  owned  by  Individual 
citizens. 

In  those  parts  of  the  coiintry  where  g:una 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

are  most  easily  obtained  the  murder  rate  is 
200  to  300  jjercent  higher  than  It  is  In  cities 
or  states  where  regulations  are  more  strin- 
gent. 

Mr.  Spivack  acknowledges  that  it  is 
men,  not  weapons,  that  commit  murder: 

But  common  sense  tells  us  that  a  killer 
whether  he  Is  in  a  blind  rage  or  a  hardened 
criminal.  Is  less  likely  to  commit  murder  if 
his  own  life  is  endangered,  as  It  Is  when  a 
knife,  or  other  instrument  is  used.  Then 
the  killer  comes  closer,  phjslcally.  to  his 
victim.  Tliat  increases  the  risk  to  himself. 

With  penni.s.^'in  I  in.sert  in  the  Record 
this  thoughtful  analysis  of  the  gun-con- 
trol problem: 

We  Should  Pass  Gun   Control  Bills 
(By  Robert  G.  Spivack) 

Washington.-  The  argument  has  been 
made  by  Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy  and  other 
thoughtful  men  that  it  is  unwise  to  enact 
."tny  legislation  vinder  "panic"  conditions  or 
in  response  to  great  emotional  pressure. 

This  is  a  view  that  Is  widely  shared.  Where 
legislative  procedures  are  concerned  it  is 
sound  policy.  It  is  for  that  reason,  despite 
lu-ging  from  many  quarters,  that  I  have 
deferred  expressing  my  own  views  in  the  cur- 
rent debate  over  gun  control  legtr.latlon. 

This  nation  has  been  in  a  state  of  emo- 
tional turmoil  for  much  too  long.  Some  of 
the  emotion  has  been  artificially  stimulated, 
some  has  welled  up  from  deepest  anxiety.  It 
has  been  of  two  kinds. 

After  the  big  city  riots  all  of  us  have  heard, 
even  from  the  mildest  people  we  know,  the 
comment  that,  "one  more  riot  and  I'm  going 
out   to   get  me  a  gun.  for  self-protection." 

At  the  same  time,  after  the  assassinations 
of  Martin  Luther  King  and  Robert  Kennedy, 
we  have  all  heard  people  say,  "What's  hap- 
pening to  this  country?  Any  nut  can  get  a 
gun  and  kill  anybody  he  does  not  like.  Isn't 
there  any  way  to  protect  men  like  Kennedy 
and  King,  or  prevent  such  tragedies?" 

Very  often  the  same  people  expressed  both 
sentiments.  Neither  Is  dlfRcult  to  understand. 

But  there  comes  a  point  at  which  each  of 
us  must  make  a  decision  where  a  national 
policy  is  involved.  It  was  altogether  proper 
that  the  Congress,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us. 
listen  attentively  as  the  National  Rifle  Assn. 
and  its  opposition  groufjs.  such  as  the  Emer- 
gency Committee  for  Gun  Control,  headed  by 
Col.  John  H.  Glenn  Jr..  present  their  argu- 
ments. 

We  have  heard  them  all  now  and  we  have 
also  heard  from  the  President.  There  has 
been  ample  time  for  each  side  to  present  its 
case. 

As  I  review  the  evidence  and  examine  the 
facts,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  National  Rifle 
Assn.  has  lost  the  argument.  This  Is  not  a 
conclusion  based  on  any  sense  of  panic.  Nor 
do  I  buy  the  aiguments  that  America  Is  a 
"sick  society."  or  that  Americans  are  more 
violent  than  the  Red  Chinese,  the  North  Viet- 
namese Communists  or  other  "peace-loving" 
people. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  every  sportsman  is  a 
cold-blooded  killer,  any  more  than  every  sur- 
geon Is.  at  heart,  a  butcher. 

What  it  bolls  down  to  is  simply  a  matter 
of  common  sense.  Where  guns  are  easily  ac- 
cessible people  are  going  to  get  them,  as  they 
have.  There  are  approximately  100,000.000  in 
tills  country  today,  owned  by  individual 
citizens. 

In  those  parts  of  the  country  where  guns 
are  most  easily  obtained  the  murder  rate 
is  200  to  300  per  cent  higher  than  it  Is  in 
cities  or  states  where  regulations  are  mc»re 
stringent. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  It  Is  the 
man.  not  the  weajxin.  that  does  the  killing. 
We  know  there  are  far  more  murders  com- 
mitted on  Impulse  than  are  premeditated. 
But  common  sense  tells  us  that  a  killer, 
whether  he  is  in  a  blind  -age  of  a  hardened 
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criminal.  Is  less  likely  to  commit  murder  if 
his  own  life  is  endangered,  as  it  is  when  a 
knife,  or  other  instrument,  is  used.  Then  the 
killer  comes  closer,  physically,  to  his  victim. 
That  increases  the  risk  to  himself. 

What  does  the  present  situation  require? 
Tlie  minimum  in  the  present  circumstances. 
It  .seems  to  me.  would  be  these  three  points: 
( 1 )  registration  of  all  guns  owned  or  pos- 
sessed by  anyone  other  than  law  enforcement 
officers,  or  members  of  properly  constituted 
military  forces  (2)  licensing  of  all  persons 
who  own  or  use  guns  (3)  a  ban  on  mall-order 
gun  sales. 

Postma.«ter-Genernl  Marvin  Watson  has  al- 
ready ordered  that  guns  being  shipped 
through  the  mails  be  properly  identified,  an 
Important  first  step  towards  bringing  the 
traffic  In  guns  under  control. 

But  if  disarmament  among  nations  is  im- 
perative it  is  equally  important  within  the 
natlan.  Tlie  objective  is  the  same,  to  cut 
down  violence  from  whatever  source  it 
springs. 


THE      ABE      FORTAS      PREJUDICE- 
COMMUNISM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOtTSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that 
the  testimony  of  Marx  Lewis,  chairman 
of  the  Council  Against  Communist  Ag- 
gression on  the  Fortas  confirmation  be 
here  placed  in  the  Record  for  all  to  read : 

TE.STIMONY   OF  MaRX   LEWIS.   CHAIRMAN   OF  THE 

Council  Against  Communist  Accression. 

ON   the  Nomination  of  Hon.  Abe  Fortas 

AS   Chief  Justice  or  the   United   State.s. 

Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  Jitlt  11.  1968 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  your  committee.  My  name  is  Marx 
Lewis  and  I  am  the  Chairman  of  The  Council 
Against  Communist  Aggression.  The  Council 
is  a  non-partisan,  non-profit  organization  or- 
ganized in  1951  at  a  conference  called  by  Sal 
B.  Hoffman,  president  of  the  Upholsterers  In- 
ternational Union.  The  Council  is  supported 
by  both  liberals  and  conservatives  who  be- 
lieve that  the  communist  movement  poses  a 
grave  danger  to  free  Institutions  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  Its  activities  are  de- 
signed to  alert  people  to  this  danger,  to 
strenethen  our  national  security  measures 
and  to  augment  our  will  and  capacity  to  re- 
sist communist  aggression  everywhere  by  all 
feasible  means. 

We  believe  that  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Justice 
Abe  Fortas  to  the  position  of  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  should  be  viewed  by  the 
Senate  in  the  light  of  its  impact  on  our  ability 
to  defend  our  Institutions  against  communist 
subversion.  Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that 
I  am  not  questioning  the  loyalty,  patriotism, 
or  legal  competence  of  Justice  Fortas.  I  know 
nothing  about  him  except  what  has  appeared 
in  the  public  record.  That  record  is  not  ade- 
quate to  Justify  any  firm  Judgment  on  my 
part.  I  presume  that  the  members  of  this 
committee  have  examined  and  evaluated  all 
the  public  and  confidential  material  bearing 
on  these  aspects  of  Mr.  Fortas  qualifications 
for  an  office  of  trust.  I  am  sure  that  It  is 
understood  by  every  member  of  this  com- 
mittee that  the  fact  that  a  man  has  achieved 
great  prominence  and  has  won  the  confidence 
of  important  people  is  no  substitute  for  care- 
ful consideration  prior  to  his  assuming  any 
jjositlon  of  trust  with  the  government. 

The  committee  also  knows  that  the  public 
record  does  reveal  that  Mr.  Fortas  was  as- 
sociated in  his  caliper  years  with  several  com- 
munist-front organizations  and  that  those 
years  covered  a  period  when  It  was  very  com- 
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mon  for  American  Intellecti  Us  to  succumb 
to  Marxist  Ideas  and  to  bee  me  Involved  In 
communist  activities  In  v  .rylng  degrees. 
There  Is  nothing  In  the  pub  c  record  which 
shows  clearly  whether  Mr.  F<  rtas  was  one  of 
those  who  subscribed  to  the  ommunlst  phi- 
losophy or  whether  he  dlffen  I  strongly  with 
those  about  him  who  were  k  lown  to  have  a 
Marxist  bent  All  the  public  k  lows  Is  that  Mr. 
Portiis  had  some  association  v  Ith  four  gniups 
that  have  been  designated  is  communist- 
fronts.  Some  might  conclude  from  this  that 
he  probably  had  views  during  the  period  that 


he   was   associated    with    tin 
were  not  hostile  to  the  comn 


no  doubt  clear  the  air  and  s<  ,  minds  at  ease 


If  the  committee  would  ellcl 


record    a    clear   statement    fi  >m    Mr.    Fortas 


about   his  attitudes   toward 


this  early  period  of  his  career  and  the  subse- 
quent changes.  If  any.  in  Is  thinking.  I 
cannot  Imagine  that  Mr.  Poi  as  would  liave 
any  objections  to  this,  sii  ;e  he  himself 
argued  in  one  of  his  early  lej  \i  cases  that  It 
was  more  Important  to  exan  ine  the  known 
beliefs  and  attitudes  of  a  g  vernn^cnt  em- 
ployee than  to  examine  only  ils  associations 
In  resolvhrg  questions  about  security. 

Those  wtio  have  impugned     Ir   Fortas'  loy- 
alty  on   the   basis   of   his    p;  it   associations 


would  no  doubt  resolve  thel 
committee  were  to  estiiblis 
1930's  Mr.  Port.is  was  known 


e   groups    tliat 
nisls.  It  would 


for  the  public 


onimunism   in 


doubts  if  this 

that    in    the 

)  be  a  vigorous 


critic  of  Stalin's  brutal  fore  d  coUectivlza 
tion  of  Soviet  agriculture,  of  Jie  show  trials 
and  the  bloody  purge  of  1937  38.  of  the  Hit- 
ler-Stalin pact,  and  the  Sov  Pt  invasion  of 
Finland.  They  could  hardly  co 
tlon  Mr.  Fortas'  opposition  to 
of  the  Conunlttee  could  est  blish  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Fortas  was  not  on<  of  those  who 
favored  turning  Eastern  Eurqpe  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  Stalin  and 
agree  with  those  who  argued 
should  share  our  atomic  boi 
the  Soviet  Union,  They  woul< 
learn  that  he  never  believed 
to  be  merely  an  ;igrarian  refo  mer,  If  that  is 
the  case. 

I  suggest  that  these  hearing 
very  useful  purpose  in  settin 


itlnue  to  ques- 
otalltarianism 


at  he  did  not 
1945  that  we 
secrets  with 

be  relieved  to 
Mao-Tse-tung 


could  serve  a 
the  minds  of 
the  doubters  at  rest  U  they  wAud  put  in  the 
public  record  the  views  that  1  Ir.  Fortas  held 
on  these  and  other  importa  it  issues  that 
would  demonstrate  clearly  thi  .  he  was  never 
a  Marxist-Leninist  or  a  follow  r  of  the  party 
line. 

My  objection  to  Justice  Poltas'  confirma- 
tion does  not  rest  upon  any  doubts  about 
his  past  associations  or  belle  >.  It  rests  en- 
tirely upon  the  fact  that  Mr.  iprtas  has  long 
been  in  the  forefront  of  tlie  b;  ttle  to  weaken 
the  defenses  our  government  liis  erected  to 
protect  this  country  against  c(  mmunlst  sub- 
version. Mr.  Fortas  has  been  i  vigorous  op- 
ponent of  the  government's  :  tyalty  and  se- 
curity programs  since  they  \  ere  Instituted 
In    the    Truman    admlnistrat   )n.    His    views 


were   outlined    in   conslderabl 


article  he  wrote  for  the  Allan  ic  Montlily  in 


August    1953.   After   severely 
loyalty  program,  he  advanced 
certain  reforms  which  would 
destroyed  the  program  as  a  m|ans  of  screen- 
ing out  security  risks 

For   example,    he   suggestecf  that    no   eji 
ployee  should  be  subjected  to 
ing  unless  there  Wiis  reason 
the  employee  had  engaged  in 


leal    to   the    United    States    w  thin    the    last 


three  or  Ave  years.  Anyone  fa 


way  lu  which  the  communists  operate  knows 


that  this  is  completely  unrea 
for  example,  the  fact  that  th 


that  pointed  to  the  commui:  st  ties  of  the 


notorious  Soviet  agent.  Harolc 


was  his  communist  activity  <  .iring  his  stu 


dent  days  at  Cambridge.  H^ 
successful  masquerade  for  ovei 
all  the  time  doing  his  own  co 
tremendous    damage.    None 


detail    In   an 


ritlcizlng  the 
a  proposal  for 
liave  virtually 


I  loyalty  licar- 

o  believe  that 

livities  inim- 


illar  with  the 


tic.  Consider, 
only  evidence 


'Kim  "  Phllby 


carried  on  a 
three  decades, 
ntry  and  ours 
the   actiooa 
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inimical  to  his  own  country  were  carried  out 
in  the  open,  of  course.  It  should  have  been 
clear  to  Mr.  Fortas  in  1953  that  the  screening 
rules  he  proposed  would  liave  been  complete- 
ly ineffective  against  such  dangerous  Soviet 
agents  as  Alger  Hiss.  Harry  Dexter  White,  and 
Laughlln  Currle,  whose  treachery  wa«  still 
very  fresh   In  everyone's  mind. 

Mr.  Fortas  also  proposed  excluding  from 
consideration  In  loyalty  heitrings  any  involve- 
ment In  communist-front  organizations  prior 
to  the  time  when  they  were  officially  desig- 
nated as  front  organizations.  He  would  have 
made  an  exception  from  this  exclusion  for 
those  who  appeared  to  have  been  a  part  of 
the  conununlst  control  apparatus  of  the 
front,  but  Mr.  Fortas  strains  our  credulity 
In  suggesting  that  until  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral officially  applied  the  red  label  to  the 
front  groups  only  the  communists  knew  that 
they  were  communist  fronts.  The  adoption  of 
a  rule  of  this  type  would  have  provided  an 
escape  for  many  an  individual  who  know- 
ingly cooperated  with  the  communists  dur- 
ing the  period  before  the  front  groups  were 
officially  so  labeled  by  the  Attorney-General. 
This  would  have  badly  weakened  the  secu- 
rity program. 

Mr.  Fortas  made  a  number  of  other  sug- 
gestions that  would  liave  greatly  hampered 
the  weeding  out  of  security  risks  from  gov- 
ernment employment  had  they  been  adopted. 
He  implicitly  tcxjk  the  position  that  it  was 
better  for  the  government  to  err  on  the  side 
of  employing  security  risks  than  to  err  on 
tile  side  of  safeguarding  our  national  secu- 
rity. 

Fortunately  neither  Congress  nor  the 
Executive  Branch  agreed  with  Mr.  Fortas  lu 
this  stand.  Our  government  has  consistently 
held  that  national  security  considerations 
must  take  precedence  over  the  rights  to  gov- 
ernment employment  of  those  individuals 
whose  record  of  association  and  beliefs  pro- 
vides good  reason  to  suspect  that  they  may 
not  be  completely  loyal  to  the  United  StAtes. 
Unfortunately,  the  Judicial  Branch  of  the 
government  has  demonstrated  both  the  will 
and  the  power  to  override  the  other  two 
branches  of  government  in  this  matter.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  taken  the  lead  in  emas- 
culating and  nullifying  laws  passed  by  Con- 
gress that  were  designed  to  safeguard  this 
nation  against  subversion  by  the  agents  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Since  his  elevation  to  the 
Supreme  Court  Mr.  Fortas  has  clearly  dem- 
onstrated that  his  opposition  to  effective 
safeguards  against  subversion  remains  as 
strong  as  ever. 

This  was  demonstrated  by  his  concur- 
rence in  the  opinion  delivered  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren  In  United  States  v.  Robel  last 
year.  This  opinion  found  that  Congress  had 
acted  unconstitutionally  In  making  it  illegal 
for  members  of  the  Communist  Party  to 
work  in  designated  defense  plants.  The  opin- 
ion denied  that  the  government  had  any 
right  to  invoke  its  "war  power"  or  the  "con- 
cept of  national  defense  "  to  safeguard  otir 
vital  defense  plants  from  inhltratlon  by 
known  members  of  the  communist  conspiracy 
as  load  been  done  by  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1950.  The  Court  found  a  new 
and  previously  undiscovered  right  in  the 
First  Amendment — the  right  of  ;issoclation. 
Justice  PortAs  and  the  four  other  members 
of  the  Court  who  Joined  in  this  opinion 
equated  the  protection  of  this  new  found 
right  to  the  defense  of  the  nation  itself. 
They  said  'It  would  indeed  be  ironic  if.  In 
the  name  of  national  defense,  we  would 
sanction  the  subversion  of  one  of  those  lib- 
erties—the  freedom  of  association — which 
makes  the  defense  of  the  Nation  worth- 
while." The  Court— and  Justice  Fortas — 
specifically  rejected  the  suggestion  that  it 
should  baJance  the  interests  of  the  govern- 
ment in  safeguarding  our  security  against 
"the  First  Amendment  rights  asserted  by  the 
appellee."  The  Court  said.  "We  deem  It  In- 
appropriate for  this  Court  to  label  one  as 
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being  more  Important  or  more  substantial 
than  the  other." 

Tills  must  t>e  one  of  the  most  shocking 
utterances  ever  to  come  from  any  Court. 
Wliat  it  means  is  that  the  Court  denies  to 
the  government  the  basic  right  of  defense 
against  those  who  associate  together,  under 
the  control  and  direction  of  a  foreign  power, 
for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  our  free  in- 
stitutions. In  the  view  of  Justice  Fortas  and 
four  of  Ills  colleagues  on  the  Supreme  Court 
the  right  to  associate  to  conspire  against 
the  government  actually  takes  precedence 
over  national  security,  since  the  Court  found 
for  the  appellee.  Tliose  who  understand  the 
nature  of  the  communist  conspiracy  and 
Its  objectives  have  found  the  Court's  rea- 
soning In  Robel  t>eyond  all  comprehension. 
Justice  White  viTote  a  stinging  dissent  in 
which  he  gave  an  excellent  description  of  the 
communist  conspiracy  and  the  reason  we 
must  defend  ourselves  against  it.  He  said: 

"The  national  interest  asserted  by  the 
Congress  is  real  and  substantial.  After  years 
of  study.  Congress  prefaced  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1960  .  .  .  with  its 
findings  that  there  exists  an  international 
Communist  movement  which  by  treachery, 
deceit,  espionage,  and  sabotage  seeks  to  over- 
throw existing  governments;  that  the  move- 
ment operates  in  this  country  through  Com- 
munist-action organizations  which  are  under 
foreign  domination  and  control  and  whlcli 
seek  to  overthrow  the  Government  by  any 
necessary  means,  including  force  and  vio- 
lence: that  the  Communist  movement  In  the 
United  States  Is  made  up  of  thousands  of 
adherents,  rigidly  disciplined,  operating  In 
secrecy,  and  employing  espionage  and  sabo- 
tage tactics  in  form  and  manner  evasive  of 
existing  laws.  Congress  therefore,  among 
other  things,  defined  the  characteristics  of 
Communist-action  organizations,  provided 
for  their  adjudication  by  the  SACB,  and  de- 
cided that  the  security  of  the  United  States 
required  the  exclusion  of  Communlst-actlon 
organization  members  from  employment  in 
certain  defense  facilities." 

Justice  White  noted  that  there  was  no 
question  but  that  the  Communist  Party  was 
a  Communlst-actlon  organization  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act,  meeting  all  the  criteria 
described  above.  He  also  observed  that  the 
Supreme  Court  itself  had  accepted  the  find- 
ings of  Congress  that  the  Communist  Party 
posed  a  threat  "not  only  to  existing  gov- 
ernment In  the  United  States,  but  to  the 
United  States  Jis  a  sovereign.  Independent 
nation." 

It  was  not  at  all  clear  to  Justices  White 
and  Harlan,  who  joined  in  his  dissent,  why 
the  Constitution  should  be  interpreted  as 
giving  priority  to  the  rights  of  association 
of  conspirators  over  the  rights  of  all  of  the 
rest  of  us  to  protect  ourselves  against  their 
freedomphobic  conspiracy.  If  in  the  name 
of  national  defense  the  government  can  ask 
our  fine  patriotic  young  men  to  give  up  their 
lives,  why  can  it  not  ask  a  participant  in  a 
foreign-controlled  conspiracy  against  the 
United  States  to  give  up  the  privilege  of  work- 
ing in  one  of  our  vital  defense  plants? 

The  Robel  decision  opens  the  door  for  the 
Infiltration  of  communist  saboteurs  and  agi- 
tators into  our  vital  industries.  This  is  bad 
enough,  but  it  portends  an  even  more  dan- 
gerous development.  It  Is  certain  that  before 
long  the  Supreme  Court  will  be  asked  to 
rule  on  the  right  of  the  government  to  bar 
the  employment  of  communists  by  the  gov- 
ernment itself.  With  Robel  as  a  precedent 
It  seems  highly  likely  that  a  Court  headed 
by  Chief  Justice  Fortas  will  find  that  the 
government  has  no  right  to  refuse  to  hire 
communist  party  members.  And  if  members 
of  the  Communist  Party  itself  are  ruled 
eligible  for  government  employment,  loyalty 
as  a  test  of  eligibility  for  government  em- 
ployment will  become  a  dead  letter.  Our 
government's  defense  against  penetration  by 
Soviet  agents  and  sympathizers  will  be  even 
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more  completely  emasculated  than  they 
would  have  been  by  the  hamstringing 
changes  suggested  by  Mr.  Fortas  back  In 
1953.  The  doors  will  have  to  be  opened  to 
the  secret  party  members  such  as  Alger  Hiss 
and  to  the  open  party  members  alike.  We  will 
again  find  ourselves  as  wide  open  to  espio- 
nage and  subversion  as  we  were  in  the  days 
when  Hiss,  White,  Currle,  Witt,  Pressman, 
ef,  al,  were  able  to  wheel  and  deal  on  Mos- 
cow's behalf  with  complete  Impunity. 

The  Robel  opinion  In  which  Justice  For- 
tas concurred  did  suggest  that  It  might  be 
permissible  under  the  Constitution  to  ex- 
clude some  communists  from  some  types  of 
employment.  It  drew  a  distinction  between 
"active"  and  "passive"  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  In  concurring  in  the  drawing 
of  this  distinction  Justice  Fortas  does  not 
enhance  our  respect  for  either  his  legal  logic 
or  his  perspicuity.  If  not  his  honesty.  The 
Implication  Is  that  there  are  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  who  are  sufficiently  dan- 
gerous to  our  national  security  that  the 
government  may  be  Justified  in  overriding 
the  Constitutional  rights  guaranteed  by 
Robel  and  may  legally  exclude  them  from 
employment  In  certain  defense  plants.  Tlie 
Court  In  taking  this  position  seems  to  be 
saying  that  national  security  considerations 
can  take  precedence  over  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation provided  the  threat  to  national  se- 
curity Is  demonstrable  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Court.  Justice  White  pointed  out  that 
the  Court  apparently  wished  to  arrogate  to 
itself  the  right  to  determine  which  mem- 
bers of  the  communist  conspiracy  were  suf- 
ficiently dangerous  that  they  might  be 
denied  one  of  their  purported  Constitutional 
rights.  We  may  infer  from  this  that  Justice 
Fortas  and  his  colleagues  did  not  object  to 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1950 
because  It  Infringed  upon  a  previously  un- 
known constitutional  right  In  making  the 
employment  of  communists  In  defense 
plants  Illegal.  They  Imply  that  they  would 
be  willing  to  accept  such  a  restriction  in  the 
case  of  certain  party  members.  Their  real 
objection  to  the  act.  therefore,  is  that  it  pre- 
sumes that  all  Communist  Party  members 
pose  a  danger  to  our  national  security  If 
employed  In  strategic  industries  or  positions. 
The  Court  employed  a  specious  constitu- 
tional argument  In  order  to  nullify  the  Judg- 
ment Congress  had  made  about  the  signifi- 
cance of  membership  in  the  Communist 
Party. 

As  Justice  White  pointed  out.  Congress 
after  long  and  careful  study  decided  that 
the  members  of  the  Communist  Party  were 
potentially  dangerous.  This  was  no  casual 
"seat  of  the  pants"  Judgment.  Those  who 
have  studied  the  Communist  Party  know 
that  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  an  "Inactive" 
or  "passive"  party  member  unless  he  has 
taken  that  status  on  orders  from  the  party. 
They  know  that  the  most  dangerous  par- 
ticipants In  the  communist  conspiracy  are 
the  so-called  "sleepers"  who  seem  to  be 
inactive  or  without  ties  to  the  party  but  who 
may  do  extremely  valuable  work  covertly  and 
who  may  be  summoned  to  more  active  or 
more  open  duty  whenever  It  is  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  party. 

When  five  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
suggest  that  these  "passive"  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  are  benign,  innocent  in- 
dividuals who  pose  no  potential  threat  to 
our  national  security,  we  can  only  conclude 
that  these  justices  are  uninformed  and 
naive.  However,  It  Is  very  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  Justice  Fortas  being  uninformed 
and  naive  in  this  area.  He  has  been  able  to 
observe  the  machinations  of  the  communists 
at  close  range  since  he  entered  government 
service  In  1933.  He  was  personally  acquainted 
with  the  most  dangerous  "passive"  commu- 
nists who  penetrated  our  government.  When 
they  were  exposed  he  must  either  have  been 
shocked  to  discover  what  they  had  done,  or 
he   must   have  had   sufficient   knowledge   of 
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communist  methods  to  know  that  those  who 
appear  benign  can  actually  be  very  deadly. 
He  undertook  the  defense  of  a  number  of 
government  employees  accused  of  having 
communist  connections  in  the  late  1940's 
and  early  1950's.  Knowing  him  to  be  a  thor- 
ough lawyer,  we  may  assume  that  he  under- 
took to  inform  himself  about  the  nature  of 
the  communist  movement  In  connection  with 
these  cases. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  Justice 
Port.is  really  thinks  that  a  "passive"  mem- 
ber of  the  communist  conspiracy  Is  less  dan- 
gerous to  our  national  security  than  an 
active  party  member.  1  would  think  that 
since  he  has  seen  the  great  damage  that 
"passive"  communists  can  do  from  an  un- 
usually good  vantage  point  he  would  be  in 
the  forefront  of  those  warning  the  nation 
of  the  danger  posed  by  covert  members  of 
the  party  and  seemingly  harmless  fellow 
travelers.  I  lun  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
Justice  Fortas  can  conctu-  in  a  decision  of 
the  court  that  Is  predicated  upon  a  propo- 
sition that  Is  demonstrably  false.  This  com- 
mittee should  explore  this  question  with  Jus- 
tice Fortas  and  discover.  If  possible,  whether 
Justice  Fortas,  despite  all  his  experience.  Is 
truly  ignorant  of  the  dangerous  fallacy  In- 
volved in  trying  to  assign  degrees  of  dan- 
gerousness  to  communists  depending  upon 
the  intensity  of  their  activity.  If  Justice 
Fortas  professes  Ignorance  In  this  area,  we 
will  be  forced  to  conclude  that  his  learning 
ability  has  Ijeen  greatly  exaggerated.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  recognizes  the  fallacy,  he 
must  t)e  asked  to  explain  why  he  concurred 
In  the  Robel  opinion  predicated  upon  It. 

Justice  Fortas  In  concurring  In  the  Robel 
opinion  gives  us  clear  notice  that  he  still 
favors  the  hamstringing  of  the  government's 
Internal  security  program.  Tliis  process  has 
already  been  far  advanced  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Mr.  Fortas  would  use  the  office 
of  Clilef  Justice  to  advance  it  still  further. 
The  confirmation  of  Mr.  F\>rtas  to  that  post 
would  be  tantamount  to  a  vote  for  Judicial 
repeal  of  laws  that  are  absolutely  vital  to 
oiu-  national  security.  It  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  sasrlng  that  the  Senate  agrees  with 
Justice  Fortas  that  it  is  more  Important  to 
protect  the  right  of  a  few  to  take  part  In 
a  foreign-controlled  conspiracy  to  destroy 
our  liberties  than  it  is  to  protect  ourselves 
against  that  conspiracy. 

I  am  sure  that  there  is  not  a  single  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Senate  who  would 
want  to  run  for  election  on  such  a  platform. 
The  American  people  do  not  agree  with  Jus- 
tice Fortas  and  Ills  four  colleagues  that  the 
Constitution  requires  them  to  disarm  this 
country  in  the  battle  against  Soviet  subver- 
sion. Since  the  Constitution  does  not  re- 
quire that  Justice  Fortas  and  his  colleagues 
be  responsive  to  the  wishes  of  the  electorate, 
the  people  must  of  necessity  look  to  the  Sen. 
ate  to  speak  for  them  In  this  matter  of  vital 
n.atlonal  interest.  I  am  sure  that  if  the  vast 
public  were  Informed  of  the  \ital  Issues  at 
stake  they  would  demand  overwhelmingly 
that  you  recommend  against  confirmation  of 
Justice  Abe  Fortas  for  the  office  of  Chief 
Justice. 


INDUSTRY.   GOVERNMENT   JOIN   IN 
AGRICULTURAL  BREAKTHROUGH 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

OF    CALIFORNI.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16,  1968 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
learned  the  details  of  a  truly  remarkable 
accomplishment  which  clearly  demon- 
strated that  seemingly  impossible  prob- 
lems can  be  solved  when  attacked  by  the 
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combined  resources  of  private  Industry 
and  Government,  using  the  techniques 
of  modem  science.  I  want  to  relate  the 
higlillghts  of  this  story  to  my  colleagues, 
knowing  they  will  share  my  admiration 
of  and  join  me  In  paying  tribute  to  those 
who  played  important  roles  in  the  drama. 

The  story  begins  back  in  1953  when 
the  advisory  board  administering  a  Cal- 
ifornia State  marketing  order  coverinR 
large  Lima  beans  found  that  despite  its 
costly  promotion  campaign  financed  by 
growers  through  self-imposed  assess- 
ments, the  per  capita  consumption  of 
dr>'  Limas  was  steadily  declining. 

To  determine  the  reasons  for  this  de- 
cline, the  board  financed  a  scientific  con- 
sumer study  which  removed  all  doubt  as 
to  why  American  housewives  were  buy- 
ing and  cooking  not  only  fewer  dry  Limas 
but  fewer  dry  beans  of  all  varieties.  In 
summary,  the  consumer  panel  said: 

Beans  take  too  long  to  prepare  and  cook 
and  they  are  difficult  for  many  people  to 
digest  without  discomfort. 

USB     ADMIRABLE     JUDGMENT 

With  admirable  business  judgment, 
this  ooard  of  bean  farmers  and  handlers 
decided  to  stop  wasting  Its  money  pro- 
moting a  commodity  which  is  ill  f.tted  to 
the  hurried  habits  and  sedentary  occu- 
pations of  modern  life.  They  turned  their 
attention  and  funds  to  modernizing  their 
product,  sponsoring  research  to  make 
their  bean  quick  to  cook  and  easy  to 
difiest. 

They  took  their  problems  to  food 
scientists  at  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Both  institutions  agreed  that  a 
long  and  costly  program  of  research  of- 
fered the  only  hope,  and  even  then,  they 
could  not  assure  success. 

The  two  organizations  offered  to  work 
on  the  problem  using  existing  facilities 
and  personnel,  but  they  warned  that  re- 
sults would  be  a  long  time  coming  with- 
out additional  funds  to  hire  full-time 
technicians  and  purchase  any  special 
equipment  that  might  be  needed. 

In  1956,  after  agreement  that  the 
quick-cooking  problem  should  be  tackled 
first  and  approached  from  two  angles, 
the  advisory  board  offered  to  make 
grants-in-aid  to  cover  costs  of  accelerat- 
ing the  eCfort.  One  phase,  working  on  the 
idea  of  precooking.  got  underway  at  the 
University  of  California  campus  at  Davis, 
the  other,  based  on  treating  the  raw  bean 
to  improve  cookability,  was  begun  at  the 
USDA  laboratories  in  Albany  and  Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

After  basic  research  to  determine  bean 
constituents,  it  became  apparent  that 
the  problems  of  cookability  and  digest- 
ibility were  related  and  that  the  solution 
involved  work  on  all  varieties  of  dry 
beans,  not  just  Limas.  More  money  was 
needed  than  the  growers  could  provide 
so  the  National  Dry  Bean  Council  asked 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  adminis- 
tractors  to  help.  The  Department  re- 
quested and  Congress  approved  appro- 
priations to  begin  investigating  the  diffi- 
cult prolplem  of  digestibility  and  to  relate 
the  work  to  other  varieties  of  beans. 

VTSrr    AT    OPTICK 

A  few  weeks  ago,  two  gentlemen  from 
my  home  State,  Gordon  Monfort,  man- 
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ager  of  the  California  Lir 
cry  Board,  and  Dr  Louis  : 
search  chemist  at  the  U£ 
Vegetable  Chemistry  Labot 


Bean  Advis- 

Rockland,  re- 

'A  Fruit  and 

tory  In  Pasa- 


dena, called  at  my  offlce.jThey  advised 
me  of  two  amazing  quic«-cooklng  dry 
bean  products  and  also  d^ribed  a  new 
process  of  preparation  whi^h  restaurants 
and  other  institutional  feeing  kitchens 
can  use  to  cut  dry  bean  cooking  time 
from  about  an  hour  to  only  10  minutes. 
This  method  was  actually  developed  at 
the  request  of  school  lunch  program  nu- 
tritionists to  solve  the  protilem  of  limited 
range  space  and  time  in  thousands  of 
small  school  kitchens  thiroughout  the 
Nation  who  must  prepare  D(utrltlous.  hot, 
low-cost  lunches  with  a  sljnall  staff  in  a 
short  period.  i 

One  of  the  new  productis  is  a  redried 
bean  which  cooks  in  aboi^t  30  minutes. 
The  other,  a  processed  froain  bean,  cooks 
In  5  minutes.  Neither  bemn  needs  any 
presoaking  and  the  flavott,  appearance, 
and  texture  of  both  are  siperior  to  the 
unprocessed  bean  preparecl  the  old-fash- 
ioned way  with  a  long  soaj  c  and  cooking 
time. 

They  also  told  the  back  round  of  this 
exciting  stoi-y  and,  perh  ps  most  im- 
portant of  all.  Dr.  Rocklaild  told  me  of 
a  promising  series  of  expeii  hients  he  and 
his  fellow  scientists  at  Pasj  idena  and  Al- 
bany are  conducting  whi  h  may  point 
the  way  to  a  solution  of  tl  e  digestibility 
problem. 

I  am  sure  all  of  my  colle^  ?ues.  whether 
they  represent  rural  or  urban  areas, 
share  my  enthusiasm  overt  this  achieve- 
ment because  the  real  benej  actors  of  this 
research  team  effort  are  tli  i  consumers — 
the  homemakers,  the  re  itaurant  and 
hotel  people,  the  dietitian^  of  our  school 
lunch  program,  hospitals  |ind  other  in- 
stitutions, and  the  subsist!  fnce  divisions 
of  our  Armed  Forces — all  of  whom  will 
be  able  to  save  valuable  Ime  and  fuel 
through  the  use  of  these  n«,v  beans. 

PAY    DESERVING    TRIKTE 

One  of  my  purposes  in|  relating  this 
stoi-y  today  is  to  pay  ofiflAal  tribute  to 
the  many  individuals  and  i  organizations 
who  have  played  a  vital  i1>le  in  the  14- 
year  drama. 

First,  of  course,  are  the  <  ry  Lima  bean 
growers  of  California  who  aw  the  prob- 
lem, asked  for  help  in  s<  Iving  it.  and 
have  put  more  than  $25(  ,000  of  their 
own  money  into  the  reseailph.  The  pres- 
ent chairman  of  this  grot  P  is  John  S. 
Cox.  a  farmer  in  my  distij  ct. 

The  remaining  member^  of  the  team 
deserve  equal  credit  and  t  the  risk  of 
omitting  other  deserving  individuals  I 
want  to  name  some  of  thet  key  adminis- 
trators, scientists,  and  f  lancial  con- 
tributors. 

They  include  our  colleag  le.  Chairman 
Jamie  L.  Whitten.  and  m  mbers  of  his 
House  Agricultuial  Approf  riations  Sub- 
committee, whose  confider  !e  kept  funds 
forthcoming  when  the  vo  d  to  success 
seemed  blocked  with  ir  uimountable 
barriers.  Credit  also  shou]  1  go  to  Con- 
gressman Whitten  s  coun  Jipart  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Senator  Spej  iard  L.  Hol- 
land, and  his  subcommil  ,ee  members 
who  shared  this  confiden<  j.  They  pro- 
vided support  of  the  other  louse  for  the 
appropriations. 
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In  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
tiu-e.  many  persons  made  major  contri- 
butions. Leader  of  the  project  is,  of 
oouise.  Dr.  George  W.  Irving,  Jr.,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  aided  by  members  of  his  admin- 
istrative staff.  In  the  West,  Dr.  M.  J. 
Copley.  Director  of  the  Western  Regional 
Laboratory,  took  personal  charge  of  the 
project  and  assigned  many  of  his  top 
staff  members  to  tiie  work.  Dr.  E.  A. 
Beavens  and  Dr.  Louis  Rockland  of  the 
Pasadena  Laboratory  desene  special 
credit  for  their  direction  and  supeni- 
sion  of  the  Bean  Board  personnel.  They 
have  worked  continuously  on  the  proj- 
ect since  1956  and  the  public  patents 
on  the  quick-cooking  beans  name  Dr. 
Rockland  and  associates  as  the  inventors. 

HOPE    FOR    THE    p-UTURE 

Finally,  let  me  point  out  some  of  the 
problems  these  able  people  and  all  of  us 
in  Congress  face  in  the  future.  We  share 
the  tremendous  responsibility  of  develop- 
ing world  resources  to  feed  exploding 
populations.  In  just  a  few  short  years  our 
problems  of  agricultural  surplus  will  sive 
way  to  a  greater  problem  of  producing 
tlie  nourishment  whicli  the  world's  peo- 
1  \c  must  extract  from  an  ever-dwin- 
dlinK  acreage  of  productive  soils. 

A  key  weapon  in  this  war  on  hunsrer 
and  poverty,  in  my  estimation  and  that 
of  leading  demograpliers  and  nutrition- 
ists, will  be  the  himible  bean,  rich  in  low- 
cost  protein  and  energj'-Kivlng  carbo-' 
hydrates.  Scientists  tell  me  there  are 
many  ways  it  can  be  improved  by  con- 
tinuing research.  In  addition  to  the  work 
now  sring  on  to  make  it  acceptable  to 
everyone  digestively.  science  can  improve 
the  nutritive  value  of  its  protein  and 
other  constituents,  can  develop  improved 
seed  which  will  produce  more  sacks  to 
the  acre,  have  drought  and  disease  re- 
sistance, and  grow  successfully  in  cli- 
mates and  soils  where  present  varieties 
fail  to  produce. 

May  I  conclude  with  this  reminder? 
Agricultural  research  is  a  major  weapon 
in  the  war  against  hunger — a  factor  in 
world  survival— a  function  which  must 
be  continuous  and  vigorous  to  meet  the 
ever-chansing  needs  of  the  world. 

I  hope  this  outstanding  example  of 
what  agricultural  research  can  accom- 
plish will  remain  in  our  memory  as  a 
reminder  of  our  responsibility  to  see  that 
this  essential  tool  never  suffers  from  lack 
of  attention  and  support. 
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POSTAL  BILLS 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

iji     rh;i»-.  oVLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16,  1968 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today 
introduced  five  bills  at  the  request  of 
the  Post  Office  Department.  These  meas- 
ures are,  as  I  understand  it.  noncontro- 
versial  and  of  a  housekeeping  nature.  On 
Thursday.  July  25,  my  Subcommittee  on 
Postal  Operations  will  ask  that  witnesses 
from  the  Post  Office  Department  appear 
and  discuss  these  bills. 


Although  it  is  late  in  the  session,  we 
will  be  able  to  have  the  bills  printed  and 
studied  and  a  hearing  record.  Interested 
parties  can  study  the  measures  between 
the  sessions  of  Congress  and  tiiese  items 
could  be  our  first  order  of  business  dur- 
ing the  next  session. 


A      RESORT      ON       IHE      WORK     OF 
THE  90TH  CONGRE.SS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

y>y    Mil.  Hit.  f  N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  16,  1968 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  work  of  the  90th  Congress  nears 
completion.  I  have  attempted  to  .sum- 
marize -some  of  its  major  accomplish- 
ments and  indicate  areas  where  further 
legislative  efforts  are  needed  in  a  report 
to  my  constituents  in  the  18th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Michigan.  That  report 
follows: 

The  90th  Congress  Reflects  Moods  of  the 
Nation 

Tlie  record  of  the  90th  Congress,  which 
m.'»y  be  completed  within  the  next  few  weeks, 
is  a  mixture  reflecting  the  strong  opinions 
and  divided  moods  of  the  country  In  this 
year   of   unusual   turmoil   and   change. 

It  Is  a  record  which  attempts  In  many 
ways  to  answer  that  variety  of  moods.  Con- 
gress responded  to  what  might  be  described 
as  the  conservative  trend  in  this  country 
by  passing  a  broad  antl-crlme  bill  which 
provides  Federal  money  to  help  strengthen 
local  police  departments,  regulates  handguns 
for  the  first  time.  i>ermlts  police  wiretap- 
ping under  court  order  and  modifies  some 
controversial  U.S.  Supreme  Court  rulings. 
Congress  also  made  an  attempt,  although  in 
my  view  not  a  very  successful  one.  at  cur- 
tailing the  size  of  the  Federal  budget  and 
in  many  other  areas  demonstrated  its  de- 
sire to  stabilize  and  coiisolidate  following  a 
period  of  sweeping  change. 

Congress  also  responded  to  the  problems  ot 
the  cities,  the  poor,  and  the  menace  of  ra- 
cial unrest.  The  Civil  Rights  Bill  went 
further  than  anyone  expected  Congress  to 
ventiu-e  when  tiie  session  began  last  Jan- 
uary. The  housing  bill,  emphasizing  home 
ownership  subsidies,  low-income  apartments 
and  riot  insurance  for  ghetto  dwellers  and 
businessmen,  was  one  of  the  most  far-reach- 
ing measures  since  the  basic  housing  a<;t 
was  passed  In  1949.  Congress  also  extended 
anti-poverty  legislation,  ftassed  a  tax  In- 
cease,  a  truth-in-lending  bill,  and  a  pure 
meat  law. 

In  some  cases  Congress  went  too  far  too 
fast  and  in  others  it  did  not  move  quickly 
or  effectively  enough.  But  in  the  broad  sense, 
the  90th  Congress  was  not  a  "do  nothing" 
session.  Tliere  is  still  much  unfinished  busi- 
ness. There  are  the  problems  of  violence,  of 
Vietnam,  of  racial  tension,  of  the  extremes 
of  great  poverty  and  great  wealth  side-by- 
side,  of  pollution,  of  providing  Jobs,  of  slurns 
and  of  ghettoes.  And  there  Is  the  major 
task  of  attaining  a  healthier,  more  suible 
atmosphere  in  our  American  life.  Hopeful- 
ly, some  of  the  work  of  the  90th  Congress 
will  provide  guidelines  for  developing  new 
attitudes  and  outlooks  for  coping  with  those 
problems. 

WHAT    congress    did    ON     SOME    MAJOR     ISSUES 

Taxes. — Congress  passed  a  :o  percent  in- 
come tax  surcharge  along  with  a  ceiling  on 
the  Federal  budget,  in  effect  requiring  a  $6 
billion  cut  in  Federal  spending  for  fiscal  1969. 
I  opposed  this  measure.  (See  left.)  the  bill  Is 
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expected  to  produce  an  estimated  $15  6  bil- 
lion in  revenues  before  its  July  1.  1969  ex- 
piration date.  The  measure  is  retroactive  to 
January  1.  1968  for  corporations  and  to  April 
1.  1968  for  about  82  million  individual  tax- 
payers. Another  16  million  persons  in  lower 
Income  brackets  are  unaffected  by  the  in- 
crease. 

Crime.—  Congress  approved  broad  crime 
control  legislation  which  I  supported  au- 
thorizing $400  million  in  Federal  grants  over 
a  2-year  period  for  planning  and  launching 
programs  to  strengthen  local  law  enforce- 
ment. The  money  will  to  a  great  extent  be 
administered  by  the  states.  The  bill  pro- 
hibits the  mail  order  sale  of  handguns,  per- 
mits local  police  agencies  to  engage  in  wire- 
tapping for  a  limited  period  under  court 
order,  and  bans  all  electronic  eavesdropping 
by  private  citizens,  it  restricts  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  in  reviewing  cases  involving 
confessions,  eye-'^'ltness  testimony,  and  state 
criminal  convictions  on  writs  of  habeas 
corpus.  Additional  gun  control  legislation  is 
pending  in  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

Cities. — The  House  and  Senate  passed  dif- 
fer' ;  versions  of  landmark  housing  legisla- 
tion and  are  now  working  out  differences. 
The  House  bill,  which  I  supported,  authorizes 
$5.3  billion  in  Federal  grants  during  the  next 
three  years  to  build  17  million  new  or  re- 
habilitated housing  units.  The  bill  stresses 
private  home  ownership  and  also  provides 
low-rent  housing  and  rent  supplements.  It 
authorizes  new  programs  of  riot  and  flood 
insurance  in  which  the  Federal  government 
will  share  losses  with  private  Insurance  com- 
panies and  the  states. 

Foreign  policy. — Vietnam  remained  at  the 
center  of  attention  with  the  start  of  nego- 
tiations with  North  Vietnam  in  Paris.  I  fully 
support  those  efforts  and  am  ready  to  do 
anything  that  I  can  to  help  bring  the  war 
to  an  end  as  quickly  as  possible.  Our  foreign 
policy  generally  suffers  from  a  lack  of  clearly 
defined  goals  and  well  thought  out  methods 
for  attaining  them.  Future  policy  should 
place  less  emphasis  on  the  use  of  our  mili- 
tary power  and  more  stress  on  helping  the 
under-developed  nations  build  their  econo- 
mies and  social  institutions  so  that  they  will 
be  able  to  make  their  own  decisions. 

CONGRESS    MAY     LIMIT    CENSUS    QUESTIONS 

Among  Other  things.  Uncle  Sam  now 
wants  to  know  how  many  people  share  your 
bathtub,  how  much  money  you  earn,  and 
what  kind  of  plumbing  you  have  in  your 
home. 

The  questions  are  part  of  a  lengthy  and 
complicated  questionnaire  proposed  by  the 
United  States  Census  Bureau  for  conduct- 
ing the  1970  Federal  census. 

The  Census  Bureau  has  a  good  argument 
to  Justify  the  need  for  every  statistic  these 
questions  will  collect.  But  a  great  many  peo- 
ple are  asking  what  happened  to  the  right  of 
Individual  privacy.  They  think  it  is  time  to 
draw  the  line  against  further  Invasions  in 
this  area  by  the  Federal  government. 

That  is  why  I  have  Introduced  legislation 
which  would  limit  the  Census  Bureau  to 
seven  basic  questions  to  which  answers  could 
be  legally  required.  Those  seven  questions 
are:  name  and  address,  relationship  to  the 
head  of  the  household,  sex.  date  of  birth, 
marital  status,  race  or  color,  and  visitors  in 
the  home  at  the  time  of  the  census.  Under 
the  bill  the  Census  Bureau  could  ask  addi- 
tional questions,  but  it  could  not  require 
that  they  be  answered.  Similar  legislation 
has  been  introduced  by  other  Congressmen 
and  is  now  pending  before  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  Hope- 
fully, the  ComnUttee  will  act  favorably  on 
it  in  time  to  affect  the   1970  census. 

WHT   I   VOTED   NO   ON   THE   TAX   BILL 

While  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  se- 
riousness of  our  fiscal  crisis,  I  opposed  the 
10  percent  Income  tax  surcharge  and  Federal 
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spending  cut  proposal  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  will  resolve  that  crisis. 

As  long  as  we  are  involved  in  a  costly  war 
in  Vietnam  and  faced  with  urgent  domestic 
needs,  I  believe  we  should  establish  a  list 
of  national  priorities  and  deal  with  them  in 
an  orderly  and  responsible  manner.  Just  as 
you  do  your  family  budget.  Many  non-essen- 
tial programs  could  be  reduced  or  deferred 
until  priority  needs  are  met. 

ROYAL    OAK    BOY    IS    NATIONAL    AWARD    WINNER 

In  November  1967.  11 -year-old  Randy 
Clement  of  Royal  Oak  risked  death  to  save 
the  life  of  a  5-year-old  who  had  stepped  into 
the  path  of  a  speeding  car. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  Randy  was  in  Washington 
to  be  honored  for  his  lieroism  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  and  to  receive  the  National 
Lifesnver  Award  from  the  American  Auto- 
mobile A.<;sooiation. 

A  5th  grader  at  the  Starr  Elementary 
School.  Randy  was  one  of  8  Safety  Patrol 
boys  in  the  nation  to  receive  the  award. 

R^indy's  courage  Is  a  great  source  of  pride 
to  his  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Clement. 
291C  Glcnview.  Royal  Oak.  and  to  all  of  us  in 
Oakland  County. 


STARVATION   IN   BIAFRA 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16,  1968 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause I  am  a  inember  of  the  Africa  Sub- 
committee of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. I  have  followed  the  situation  in 
Biafra  veiy  closely.  But  even  were  I  not 
a  member  of  that  subcommittee.  I  would 
be  deeply  concerned  as  a  human  being. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  innocent  civil- 
ians have  already  died  from  star\'ation  in 
the  year-old  civil  war.  while  the  esti- 
mates of  future  fatalities  from  malnutri- 
tion have  reached  the  fantastic  figure  of 
1  million  i^er  month. 

Everj'  humanitarian  impulse  tells  me 
that  we  must  aid  Jiese  starving  people, 
many  of  whom  are  children.  The  frus- 
trating problem  is  that  this  war  is  in- 
tensely political.  The  United  States  jus- 
tifiably is  reluctant  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  sovereign  coun- 
tries. 

Since  all  Biafran-held  territory  is  sur- 
rounded by  Federal-held  territory,  the 
only  way  to  g-ive  direct  aid  to  the  Biafran 
people  would  be  through  an  airlift.  The 
State  Department,  in  investigating  this 
situation,  has  decided  that  delivery  of 
food  and  medical  supplies  by  air  during 
the  rainy  season  to  improvised  airstrips 
would  be  "hazardous,  costly,  and  insuf- 
ficient by  far  to  meet  the  dimensions  of 
the  famine  and  relief  problem  there." 
Nigeria  has  agreed  to  let  supplies  for 
Biafra  travel  through  her  territory,  but 
the  Biafran  Government  has  vetoed  any 
such  plan,  believing  that  acceptance 
would  be  tantamount  to  surrender. 

Caught  in  the  center  of  this  political 
stalemate  are  millions  of  starving  Bia- 
frans,  suffering  from  'kwasiorkor."  the 
Ghanian  term  for  protein-calorie  mal- 
nutrition. 

I  have  communicated  to  the  State  De- 
partment my  Ijelief  that  the  administra- 
tion .should  do  everything  in  its  power 
to  convince  those  bear:ng  responsibility 
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to  let  the  supplies  get  through  to  those 
who  require  them.  I  have  also  expressed 
my  belief  that  American  aid.  while  sub- 
stantial, should  be  given  through  some 
international  agency  such  as  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross, 
and  not  unilaterally.  In  addition,  this 
matter  should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  Security- 
Council. 

Above  all.  as  President  John.son  has 
said,  "innocent  persons  should  not  be 
made  the  victims  of  political  maneuver- 
ing." 


NORBERT  LOPEZ  DAY  IN  NEW 
MEXICO 


HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16,  1968 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  gives  me  fireat  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  work  of  a  New  Mexico  edu- 
cator designed  to  accelerate  student 
readiness  for  absorbing  certain  normally 
difficult  concepts.  Mr.  Norbert  C.  Lopez, 
who  is  superintendent  of  the  Espanola, 
N.  Mex.,  schools,  has  desicned  this  revo- 
lutionary method  known  as  the  syn- 
thetic experience  approach.  For  the  ben- 
efit of  my  colleagues,  I  am  placing  a  de- 
scription of  this  approach  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  as  well  as  a  proclamation 
of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  making  June 
6,  1968.  "Norbert  Lopez  Day  in  New 
Mexico'; 

The    Synthetic    Experiences    Approach    to 

instruction a  new  focus  on  learning 

Opportunitt 

Recently  developed  by  a  New  Mexico  edu- 
cator, the  Synthetic  Experience  approach  is 
a  revolutionary  method  designed  to  accel- 
erate student  readiness  for  absorbing  certain 
normally  difficult  concepts. 

Based  on  the  observation  that  most  ab- 
stractions require  certain  impressionable  ex- 
periences before  the  abstractions  can  be  per- 
ceived and  understood,  the  procedure  in  the 
application  of  this  approach  is  to  create  ex- 
periences synthetically  and  to  pack  them  very 
close  together  in  didactic  sequence  so  that 
no  room  is  left  for  confusion  when  the  ex- 
perience Is  projected  on  the  learner. 

Exposing  the  senses  to  this  quality  of  ex- 
perience places  the  learner  in  position  to 
receive  not  only  a  clear  amplification  of  the 
projected  ideas,  but  also  to  absorb  them 
within  a  small  fraction  of  the  time  it  might 
take  if  the  required  experiences  would  be 
stumbled  into  during  a  course  of  life.  Theo- 
retically, any  normal  person  can  attain  any 
quality  of  knowledge  and  understanding, 
except  that  some  individuals  might  take  200 
years  to  undergo  and  assimilate  the  neces- 
sary experiences.  Under  synthetic  exposure, 
the  same  individuals  might  assimilate  the 
same  background  in  200  hours. 

To  give  Synthetic  Experiences  form  and 
a  color  of  reality,  the  man  who  thought  up 
the  idea  packs  the  experiences  into  story 
epLsodes.  from  which  the  sequence  unfolds 
with  the  movement  of  the  story.  In  other 
words,  the  story  is  written  to  follow  a  course 
which  highlights  experiences  believed  to  con- 
tribute to  the  understanding  of  an  important 
concept.  The  student  undergoes  the  experi- 
ences vicariously  uynthetically )  as  he  en- 
Joys  the  story,  and  readiness  for  learning 
sets  in  as  a  by-product. 
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Whereas,  a  native  New 
duced  a   book  "King  Panch 
Clock"  that  represents  a  maj 
In  the  field  of  Education, 
the    synthetic   experiences 
struction;  and 

Whereas,  the  legendary  " 
c.ist  In  a  refreshingly  new 
which  win  be  a  source  of 
cultural  group  tradltlona 
"Pancho";  and 

Whereas.  Norbert  Lopez  Is 
l?h  speaktng  American  who 
gllng    against     the    dlsadva 
upon  a  minority  cultural 
lean  Southwest: 

Now,  therefore.  I,  E.  Lee 
of  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
vested   In   me,   do  hereby 
1968,  as  ;Vorbert  Lopes  Day  i 

Done  at  the  executive 
of  May,  1968. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the 
Stiite  of  New  Mexico: 

E.  Lei 
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ANNUAL    IN- 
C!  LEBRATION 


HON.  JOHN  BUCiANAN 


or    ALABAMAi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R 
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Tuesday.  July  I<     1968 


Mr.    BUCHANAN.    Mr. 
mingham's   annual 
celebration  is  always  a 
This    year's    program, 
lighted  by  the  presence 
than  O.  Seaman,  commar 
1st  Army  and  former 
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sergeant  major  of  the 
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Pi'om  this  service,  the  vL<dting  digiil- 
taries  traveled  up  Birmingham's  Ave- 
nue of  Flags,  which  are  erected  on  each 
patriotic  occasion  on  all  main  arteries  of 
the  city,  to  station  'WBRC-TV  for  a  noon 
flag-raising  ceremony  telecast  atop  Bir- 
mingham's Red  Mountain. 

Lt.  Gen.  Jonathan  O.  Seaman  was 
feature  speaker  at  this  inspiring  event. 
Birmingham  has  maintained  a  special 
interest  in  this  military  officer  since  our 
city  adopted  the  1st  Infantry  Division 
in  Vietnam  at  the  time  it  was  under  his 
command. 

General  Seaman's  visit  was  a  red  let- 
ter day  to  tlie  people  of  Birniingham.  The 
speech  which  he  delivered  was  so  in- 
formative and  in.spiring,  it  .should  be 
he.'ird  by  all  Americans.  At  my  request. 
General  Seaman  has  been  kind  enough 
to  provide  me  with  a  copy  of  this  patri- 
otic address  which  is  included  herewith 
in  the  Recoiid  and  which  I  commend  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Independenck  Day  Celebration,  July  4, 
1968,    Birmingham,    Ala. 

I  am  honored  to  have  been  Invited  to  be 
with  you  today  as  you  salute  the  Armed 
Forcos  of  our  United  States. 

As  the  former  commander  of  the  Ist  In- 
fantry division — the  big  red  one — I  am  espe- 
cially pleased  to  visit,  for  the  first  time,  this 
great  city  of  Birmingham,  which  In  Novem- 
ber of  1965  adopted  that  famous  division. 

Many  of  you  will  recall,  I  am  sure,  the 
ceremonies  of  that  historic  day  when  Ser- 
geant Major  Wooldridge,  who  was  then  tire 
1st  division  sergeant  major,  returned  briefly 
from  Vietnam  to  represent  the  more  than 
15,000  soldiers  of  the  big  red  one  who  were 
fighting  a  cunning,  wily,  and  fanatical  enemy 
in  the  Jungles  and  rice  paddles  of  that  far  off 
land.  Sergeant  Major  Wooldridge,  now  the 
sergeant  major  of  the  United  States  Army, 
returned  to  his  adopted  city — Birmingham — 
with  me  today. 

I  don't  think  any  of  you  citizens  will  ever 
know  how  much  yoxir  patriotic  gesture 
meant — and  still  means — to  our  officers  and 
men. 

Each  company  size  unit  in  the  dlrtslon  is 
sponsored  by  a  civic  organization.  A  school, 
or  a  busine.ss  flrm.  The  charitable  acts  this 
great  city  has  performed  for  the  Vietnamese 
people  are  legion — and  run  the  gamut  of 
sending  clothes  and  soap  for  needy  refuges 
to  returning  the  little  4  year  old  orphan 
girl — Thl  Mai — to  Birmingham  for  heart  sur- 
gery, without  which  she  could  not  have 
Uved. 

And  not  the  least  of  yovir  welcome  con- 
tributions to  our  efforts  there  was  sending 
to  Vietnam  that  famous  team  from  the 
Birmingham  News — Alf  Van  House  and  Tony 
Falletta — who  stayed  with  the  1st  division 
for  several  months  and  reported  to  you  first- 
hand the  true  conditions  of  combat  in  that 
unhappy  country. 

Today  Is  the  Fourth  of  July — the  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  second  birthday  of  free- 
dom— of  Ul)erty — of  opportunity — of  inde- 
pendence— for  the  American  people. 

As  it  was  192  years  ago — so  It  is  today. 
Birmingham's  adopted  sons  and  all  our 
brave  men  in  Vietnam  are  fighting  for  the 
ideals  of  freedom  and  liberty  and  Justice. 

Liberty  and  Independence  can  be  secure 
only  if  free  men  resolve  to  draw  a  line 
against  aggression  and  oppression — stand  on 
that  line,  and  hold  it! 

But  a  great  tragedy  has  befallen  our  na- 
tion in  recent  months,  and  that  is  the  lack 
of  confidence  displayed  by  many  in  our 
national  purpose  and  our  military  effort 
after  North   Vietnam's  tet  offenslv^e. 

There  are  those  within  our  country  who 
say  that  we  should  never  have  become  com- 
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mltted  In  Southeast  Asia — that  we  have  no 
interest  in  Vietnam. 

But  certainly  every  American  can  under- 
stand the  necessity  of  a  commitment  if  he 
knows  that  America's  vital  Interests  are  seri- 
ously threatened.  Perhaps  this  point  has  not 
been  stressed  sutnciently  in  discussions  of 
our  role  in  Vietnnm. 

A  careful  analysis  clearly  Indicates,  that 
not  only  are  vital  U.S.  and  free  world  In- 
terests deeplv  involved  in  Vietnam  and  la 
Southahia.  but  we.  as  a  nation,  have  given 
our  word  that  we  will  help  to  combat  aggres- 
sion in  certain  areas  of  Southeast  Asia. 

The  U.S.  commitment  to  fight  In  South 
Vietnam  was  m.ide  for  many  reasons — these 
involved  not  Just  Vietnam,  but  our  policies 
and  lictions  throughout  the  world. 

U.S.  national  policy  is  the  outgrowth  of 
our  experience  with  aggression  that  led  to 
World  Wars  I  and  II. 

The  les.sons  of  World  War  I  were  Ignored — 
and  our  country  withdrew  from  effective 
world  re?ponsibliity.  When  aggressors  chal- 
lcn.f;ed  the  peace  in  Manchuria.  Ethiopia,  and 
then  central  Europe  during  the  1930's.  the 
U.S.  and  the  rest  of  the  world  community  did 
not  act  to  prevent  their  success.  The  result 
was  World  War  II.  Had  the  "unlnvolved"  na- 
tions intervened  at  the  proper  time,  this  ter- 
rible contlict  might  well  have  been  avoided. 

The  shock  of  having  the  defeated  Japanese 
and  Nazi  regimes  promptly  replaced  by  an 
even  more  virulent  and  aggressive  Commu- 
nist threat  to  the  world,  forced  America  into 
free  world  leadership  and  into  the  adop- 
tion of  a  ixnltlve  national  policy  of 
deterrence. 

We  are  Involved  In  Vietnam  because  we 
know  from  painful  experience  that  the  mini- 
mum condition  for  order  on  our  planet  is 
that  aggression  must  not  be  permitted  to 
succeed.  For  when  it  does  succeed,  the  con- 
sequence Is  not  peace — It  Is  further  expan- 
sion of  aggression ! 

Those  who  have  led  our  country  since  1945 
have  not  lost  sight  of  the  chilling  fact  that 
a  third  world  war  could  be  a  nuclefir  war. 

The  result  of  this  conviction  and  policy 
has  been  a  generation's  effort  which  has  not 
been  easy  for  the  United  States.  We  have 
borne  heavy  burdens.  We  have  had  to  face 
actual  conflict,  and  a  series  of  dangerous  near 
and  outright  confrontations  with  totalitarian 
regimes. 

But  the  hard  and  important  fact  is  that 
since  World  War  II,  external  aggression  has 
not  been  permitted  to  become  a  general  war. 

You  well  retail  that  Just  a  little  over  three 
years  ago  the  build-up  of  our  combat  forces 
in  Vietnam  commenced.  That  was  after 
North  Vietnamese  regular  formations  had 
invaded  South  Vietnam  in  considerable 
strength.  The  South  Vietnamese  were  weary 
and  discouraged  after  years  of  fighting,  and 
they  were  on  the  verge  of  giving  up  the 
struggle  to  the  greatly  superior  force. 

Since  that  eventual  decision  was  made,  the 
situation  In  Vietnam  has  continually  im- 
proved. The  situation  Is  not  bleak — it  is  not 
hopeless.  And  we  are  winning  the  war. 

But  let  not  one  of  us  misunderstand  the 
enemy's  major  offensive  now.  It  Is  aimed  di- 
rectly at  the  citizens  of  the  Unlled  States. 
It  is  designed  to  crack  our  will.  We  have  Lue 
strength;  we  have  the  power — but  do  we 
have  the  will  and  the  spirit  to  succeed?  We 
are  the  aggressors  real  target  because  of  what 
we  represent. 

To  me,  the  losses  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Viet  Cong  are  suffering  daily 
in  both  manpower  and  equipment  are  stag- 
gering The  actions  they  are  taking  now  con- 
stitute a  terrific  gamble  to  win  at  the  con- 
ference tables  in  Paris  what  they  cannot  win 
in  the  Jungles,  the  rice  paddles,  and  the  cities 
of  that  far  off  land. 

What  we  need  more  than  anything  else  Is 
the  confidence  and  understanding  of  our 
own  people — and  the  determination  and  the 
will  and  the  guts  to  carry  on  this  unpopular 
war  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
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And  now  Just  a  brief  word  about  our 
American  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and  air- 
men. 

All  that  I  know  about  the  American  serv- 
iceman convinces  me  that  he  understands 
the  purpose  beyond  the  war  well  enough  not 
to  be  shaken  by  the  clamor  of  protest  at 
lioine.  He  has  seen  the  terror,  murder  !>pd 
destruction  Inflicted  on  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  by  the  Viet  Cong  and  their  aggres- 
sive allies  from  the  north.  He  knows  that  he 
must  persevere  In  his  soldier's  Job  to  help 
the  people  be  free  of  the  Communist  aggres- 
sor so  that  they  can  proceed  with  the  peace- 
ful task  of  building  their  own  government  ;vs 
they  choose. 

Our  men  in  VletiLam  ;ve  performing  their 
Job  magnificently.  They  are  the  finest  we 
have  ever  sent  into  combat  They  arc  smart 
and  quick  to  learn.  They  are  aggressive,  and 
they  fight  hard  and  coiir.-vgeously.  They  are 
liighly  motivated,  and  they  are  proud  of 
their  contribution  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

I  believe  that  our  soldiers,  sailors,  jilrmen, 
and  marines  will  leave  the  military  .service 
with  a  firmer  sense  of  their  responsibility 
to  be  involved  in  our  Nation  which  they  have 
served.  They  know  the  meaning  of  involve- 
ment because  they  have  been  involved  in 
sharing  responsibility  for  defending  all  that 
our  flag  symbolizes  to  us  and  the  world.  They 
represent  the  one  great  hope  that  will  pre- 
serve all  that  generations  of  Americans  have 
preserved  for  us. 

Let  all  of  us  see  the  broader  vision  our 
President  portrays  when  he  says: 

"Freedom  and  peace  in  the  United  States 
can  only  be  secured  if  America  remains  in- 
volved in.  and  concerned  with,  the  future 
cxf  human  freedom   throughout  the  world." 


rXNATICIAL  STRAITS  FOR  CITY 
SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF  i.ndiana 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16.  1968 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
important  development  in  American  edu- 
cation— the  efforts  of  big  city  public 
school  systems  to  win  more  state  finan- 
cial support  by  resorting  to  the  courts — 
is  discussed  in  a  timely  article  in  today's 
WaU  Street  Journal,  July  16.  1968.  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues this  timely  article  by  George  A. 
Nikolaieff: 
City  School  Districts,  Strapped  for  Money, 

Ask    Court    Relief— Suits    Charge    State 

Formulas   Deprive  Urban  Youngsters  of 

Equality  in  Schooling — Opposition  From 

Suburbanites 

(By  George  A.  Nikolaieff) 

Detroit. — Big  city  public  schools,  tired  of 
wringing  money  from  an  overburdened 
property  tax  and  grudging  state  legislators, 
are  trying  a  new  approach — through  the 
courts. 

Their  demands  for  more  money  could  re- 
sult in  a  basic  reorganization  of  state  aid  to 
primary  and  secondary  education,  which  to- 
taled S12  billion  last  year.  Victory  for  the 
cities  "coiUd  have  an  impact  on  education 
comparable  in  its  significance  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  1954  decision  on  desegregation."  says 
Harold  Howe  II,  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Suits  already  have  been  filed  In  two  cities, 
Detroit  and  Chicago,  and  at  least  40  other 
cities  are  closely  watching  the  legal  maneu- 
vering. Observers  say  that  if  the  cities  win, 
state  aid  to  suburban  schools  probably  would 
suffer.   Then   many   suburbs,   already   highly 
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taxed,   would  be   forced   to  consider  tax  in- 
creases.    The     resulting     outcry     ultimately 
covild  affect  Federal  aid-to-education  policy. 
equal  opportunity   issue 

Plaintiffs  in  the  suits  are  the  Detroit  board 
of  education  and  a  group  of  Chicago  ghetto 
parents  and  children.  The  Chicagoans  are  get- 
ting legal  help  from  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram. The  plaintiffs  argue  that  existing  for- 
mulas lor  allocating  state  aid  ignore  the 
needs  of  individual  districts,  perpetuate  an 
uneven  distribution  of  funds  and  therefore 
deprive  some  children  of  the  equal  oppor- 
tunities promised  by  the  14th  Amendment. 
They  urge  the  courts  to  order  the  state  legis- 
latures to  devise  new  formulas  more  closely 
attuned  to  the  needs  of  individual  districts. 

The  pupils  big  city  districts  must  educate 
are  often  poor  and  culturally  deprived.  Many 
are  members  of  minority  groups:  about  60'; 
of  the  children  in  the  Detroit  district  are 
Negro.  The  districts  themselves  must  com- 
pete with  other  desperately  needed  local 
programs  for  money  from  the  property  tax 
base. 

A  study  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  shows 
that  in  the  1964-65  school  year  the  nation's 
37  largest  cities  had  $121  per  pupil  less  to 
spend  than  the  outlying  districts.  Two  years 
before  the  gap  had  been  only  $62  per  pupil, 
and  experts  believe  it  is  still  wi'-lening.  They 
note,  for  example,  that  In  the  past  school 
year  Detroit  could  spend  only  .$600  per  pupil, 
while  its  wealthy  suburban  neighbor.  Grosse 
Polnte,  spent  about  $900.  All-Negro  Willow- 
brook  district,  near  Watts  in  Los  Angeles, 
spent  $613  per  pupil,  including  $219  from 
Federal  assistance  funds,  while  plush  Beverly 
Hills  spent  $1,017. 

HIGHER    CITY    COSTS 

With  few  exceptions,  school  districts  rely 
for  their  support  largely  on  a  combination 
of  local  property  taxes  and  state  aid.  Last 
year  local  taxes  provided  $15.3  billion  of  the 
$31  billion  bill  for  primary  and  secondary 
education,  state  aid  provided  S12  billion  and 
the  rest  came  mainly  from  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. Today,  'property  taxes  are  ex- 
hausted." says  Joel  Cogen,  assistant  to  the 
mayor  of  New  Haven.  Conn.  "You  can't  raise 
them  any  more." 

The  reason,  the  educators  say,  is  that  other 
local  .services  also  supported  by  the  property 
tax  cost  more  in  the  core  city  than  in  the 
suburbs,  due  to  big-city  congestion  and 
higher  labor  costs:  in  addition,  cities  usually 
spend  more  than  suburbs  for  such  things  as 
cultural  activities  and  transportation  facili- 
ties. Another  Carnegie  study  found  that  in 
1966  New  York  City  residents  paid  S44.26  per 
$1,000  of  tax  valuation  for  municipal  serv- 
ices, compared  with  $21.83  for  four  sur- 
rounding suburban  counties. 

Nor  have  urban  districts  been  very  suc- 
cessful when  they've  turned  for  relief  to  the 
state  legislatures.  The  Portland,  Ore.,  dis- 
trict educates  17^-  of  the  state's  children  but 
gets  only  12.5':;  of  the  state  aid  funds.  In 
fact,  says  Melvin  Barnes,  district  school  su- 
perintendent, the  district  contributes  more  to 
state  education  funds  through  the  income 
tax  than  the  state  returns  to  the  district. 
Last  year,  after  a  severe  shortage  of  funds 
forced  the  district  to  cut  back  Its  budget  to 
$44  million  from  $53  million,  it  made  an  all- 
out  try  for  state  help.  For  the  first  time  it 
sent  a  fuUtime  lobbyist  to  the  legislature. 

"We  came  back  empty-handed."  says  Wil- 
li.im  Bade,  the  district's  fiscal  officer.  "W^e're 
getting  a  little  less  from  the  state  this  year 
than  we  did  last  year." 

BANDING    TOGETHER 

Tills  spring  educators  in  40  "low  wealth" 
districts  in  and  around  Los  Angeles,  angry 
after  the  state  legislature  snubbed  their  in- 
dividual requests,  banded  together  to  apply 
collective  pressure  in  the  future.  The  new 
strategy  has  yet  to  be  tested. 

Most  state  school  aid  formulas.  Including 
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those  in  Michigan  and  Illinois,  where  the  test 
suits  were  filed,  already  favor  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts. For  example,  Detroit's  state  aid  last 
year  totaled  $230.35  a  student,  while  Grosse 
Polnte  got  only  $145.  But  the  city  educators 
say  the  extra  aid  isn't  enough. 

Tliey  argue  that  most  state  constitutions 
and  the  14th  Amendment  require  the  state 
not  Just  to  support  public  schools  but  to 
treat  all  students  equally — even  if  it  means 
spending  more  per  pupil  in  city  schools  than 
suburban  schools  for  such  things  us  special 
courses  to  improve  reading  and  study  skills. 
"The  states  assumed  the  responsibility  for 
equitable  public  education,  and  they've  got 
to  pay  for  it,"  says  Zane  Cohn.  attorney  for 
the  group  that  filed  the  Chicago  suit. 

Both  the  Chicago  and  Detroit  suits  attack 
state  aid  formulas  based  on  property  values 
within  the  school  district.  Michigan's  for- 
mula is  typical.  It  starts  by  allowing  each 
district  the  same  gross  aid  per  ])upil;  $280.50. 
From  this  figure,  after  adjustments  for  vari- 
ous factors  such  as  transportation  costs,  the 
state  then  deducts  an  amount  based  on  the 
total  property  valuation  in  the  district.  Be- 
cau.se  the  wealthier  suburbs  have  higher  per- 
capita  property  valuations,  they  normally  get 
less  aid  per  pupil  than  the  city  districts. 

In  theory,  the  Michigan  formula  equalizes 
school  aid  because  it  penalties  the  districts 
best  equipped  to  raise  money  through  the 
property  tax.  But  critics  .say  it  doesn't  help 
big  city  districts  enough  and  argue  that  its 
basic  assumption  is  wrong.  "State  money 
shovild  be  handed  out  on  the  basis  of  what  it 
takes  to  provide  a  decent  education  instead 
ol  how  big  and  fancy  the  houses  are  In  the 
school  district."  says  Stephen  Schlossberg, 
counsel  for  United  Auto  Workers  union, 
which  has  filed  a  brief  in  support  of  the 
Detroit  suit. 

Neither  suit  proposes  specific  alternatives 
to  present  aid  plans:  the  critics  assume  new 
plans,  in  accordance  with  court  guidelines, 
could  be  worked  out  later.  But  urban  educa- 
tion experts  mention  jour  possible  alterna- 
tives. 

Under  one,  the  city  school  board  would 
prepare  its  budget  based  on  needs  and  pre- 
sent it  to  a  state  agency  for  certification:  the 
.state  would  then  supplement  local  revenues 
to  the  extent  needed.  Another  plan  would 
create  a  special  metropolitan  agency  for  edu- 
cation, akin  to  existing  transportation  au- 
thorities, with  power  to  tax  and  to  supple- 
ment money  raised  by  the  school  board.  A 
third  concept  would  relieve  local  txiards  of 
one  burden  by  requiring  capital  financing  of 
new  construction  through  statewide-bond 
issues.  A  fourth  envisions  a  complete  take- 
over by  the  state  of  all  educational  financing. 

aiming   FOR  THE  SUPREME  COURT 

.attorneys  for  both  Michigan  and  Illinois  are 
trying  to  iiave  the  suits  dismissed.  Argues  an 
attorney  for  Michigan:  "It  seems  to  me  the 
legislature  haw  the  authority  to  spend  the  tax 
money  In  any  way  it  sees  fit." 

Supporters  of  the  suits  say  they  will  carry 
their  fight  to  the  Supreme  Court  if  necessary. 
The  Detroit  suit  was  filed  in  Wayne  County 
Circuit  Court  here.  In  Cliicago.  a  lawyer  for 
the  Federal  .mtipoverty  program  says  that 
city's  school  suit  was  filed  in  Federal  district 
court  in  hopes  that  "we  may  get  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  ahead  of  Detroit  " 

Tliere  is  certain  to  be  plenty  of  resistance 
along  the  way.  Most  suburbanites  already  tax 
themselves  more  heavily  for  education  than 
do  city  dwellers.  The  Carnegie  Foundation 
study  shows  that  m  1966  New  York  City 
raised  only  $12.96  per  $1,000  valuation  for 
education,  while  surrounding  suburbs  raised 
$20.53  per  $1,000. 

The  Detroit  suit  already  has  produced  a 
break  between  the  Detroit  school  board  and 
its  banker  of  more  than  30  years,  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Detroit  In  May,  the  board 
routinely  sought  V.^  borrow  $14  million  t3 
cover  expenses  for  the  "oalance  of  the  term. 
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but  the  bank  refused.  It  mallttained  that  the 
lawsuit.  In  challenging  the  apnstltutlonality 
of  basic  education  laws  In  Vlchlgan.  mlsed 
queettons  about  the  borrowlajg  powers  of  any 
school  district.  Including  Oetrolt's.  Angry, 
the  board  turned  to  the  Baik  of  the  Com- 
monwealth—viewed as  ii  mm'enck  by  more 
conservative  members  of  Dftrolt's  banking 
community  for  the  funds.      I 

LOOKING   AT  WASHIMCTON 

Some  education  experts  thkik  that  regard- 
less of  the  outcome  of  the  suEs.  pressure  will 
Increase  now  on  the  Federal  government  to 
aesiune  a  bigger  share  of  the  nnnclal  burden 
for  primary  and  secondary  sc  ools.  (The  gov- 
ernment now  meets  about  1  i%  of  the  cost, 
mainly  through  special  fun(  5.)  The  educa- 
tors reason  that  If  the  cltli  3  win  a  bigger 
share  of  state  aid,  the  states  iron't  be  able  to 
raise  the  extra  money  neede  1  to  help  offset 
the  blow  to  more  affluent  d  itrlcts.  "By  de- 
fault at  the  state  level,  It  v  Duld  Just  force 
the  problem  up  to  the  Fed  ral  level,"  says 
Theos  I.  Anderson,  superlnte;  dent  of  schools 
In  Grosse  Polnte.  If  the  cltle!  lose,  their  next 
step  might  be  an  assault  on  /ashlngton,  It's 
theught. 

Indications  are  that  Fed<  'al  ofSclals  al- 
ready are  preparing  for  either]  possibility.  The 
Office  of  Education  Is  gettln  cost  estimates 
and  studying  "other  Implies  Ions,  Including 
what  it  means  for  the  departi  lent."  says  Ste- 
phen Trachtenberg,  assistan  to  Eklucatlon 
Commissioner  Howe. 

Whatever  the  headaches.  e<  iicators  already 
see  some  grains.  "Even  If  1  le  new  thrust 
doesn't  work.  It  highlights  tt  s  problems  dty 
schools  face,"  says  an  educati  m  authority  In 
Washington.  And  two  montl  i  after  the  De- 
troit suit  was  flled,  the  Mlcli  gan  legislature 
approved  a  special  $6.3  mlllla  1  appropriation 
to  be  allocated  around  the  sti  te  on  the  basis 
of  need.  Most  of  the  money  is  expected  to 
go  to  the  cities,  particularly  Detroit. 

Board  members  see  this  i\  1  a  victory  for 
their  argument.  "It's  OK  by  us  if  the  law- 
makers decide  to  do  it  on  U  leir  own."  says 
one  attorney  close  to  the  c^.se  "as  long  as  we 
get  the  money." 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

On  June  13,  last,  I  presented  testi- 
mony, in  connection  with  my  own  bill, 
H.R.  8361  and  related  measures,  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  I  include  the  statement  at  this  point: 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  first  congratulate 
and  express  my  gratitude  to  you  and  the 
members  of  your  distinguished  Committee, 
on  Ijehalf  of  my  constituents,  for  scheduling 
these  hearings  on  the  vitally  Important  sub- 
ject of  the  continued  existence  of  a  great 
mnny  American  businesse."!.  with  their  em- 
ployment opportunlllps.  that  have,  thus  far, 
not  been  given  EuBlciont  time  or  reasonable 
aid  in  adjusting  themselves  to  the  economic 
enorosichments   of   foreign    Imports. 

This  is,  Indeed,  a  challenging  problem, 
with  m.-'ny  complex  ramifications,  and  I  am 
well  nwiire  of  the  Chairman's,  and  this  Com- 
mlttee'r.  deep  interest  and  studied  diligence 
in  seeking  and  encouraging  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable legislative  solution  to  everyone  in- 
volved. 

Although  I  do  have  my  own  legislative 
proposals  pending  before  the  Committee  I 
am  not  concerned  that  my  suggested  solu- 
tions should  be  adopted.  I  am  primarily  and 
only  concerned  that  the  central  problem  it- 
self shall  be  thoroughly  examined  and  that 
this  Committee  will,  In  Its  wisdom,  select, 
assemble  and  recommend,  from  any  and  all 
meastires  now  before  you.  the  projxjeal  you 
believe  to  be  In  our  best  national  and  Inter- 
national interest. 

As  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  members 
of  the  Committee  are  aware,  I  have  several 
times  expreesed  my  views  here  on  this  prob- 
lem; I  know  your  burdensome  schedule  and 
I  realize  you  have  an  extraordinarily  large 
number  of  witnesses  to  hear.  Therefore  •  I 
have  no  Intention  of  intruding  too  long  upon 
you.  I  shaU  only,  if  you  will,  at  this  time, 
present  a  summary  of  my  sentiments. 

First,  let  me  express  my  conviction  that 
few.  if  any  of  us,  are  cllametrlcally  opix«ed 
to  the  basic  objectives  underlying  the  ac- 
cepted long-range  purposes  of  our  overall 
trade  expansion  program. 

However,  In  fulfilling  our  resfwnslblUty 
and  obligation  within  this  program  to  our 
American  people,  I  think  it  Is  inctunbent 
upon  us  to  insist  that  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  President  Eisenhower  back  in  1953 
and  the  warning  presented  in  the  report  of 
the  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
should  be  carefully  observed  and  reasonably 
carried  out.  President  Eisenhower,  in  a  state- 
ment on  trade  policy  contained  in  his  first 
State  of  the  Union  Message  declared:  "This 
(trade  expansion)  objective  must  not  ignore 
legitimate  safeguarding  of  Industries,  agrl- 
ctilture,  and  labor  standards." 

The  report  of  the  Commission  on  Foreign 
Policy  contains  this  admonition:  "American 
labor  should  not  be  subjected  to  unfair  com- 
fjetition  as  a  part  of  any  program  to  expand 
our  foreign  trade." 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  this  sentiment  and 
admonition  has  been  so  often  ignored,  in- 
creasingly great  economic  hardships  have 
been  and  are  being  Inevitably  visited  upon 
certain  numbers  of  American  workers  and 
Industries  throughout  the  country  and  par- 
ticularly in  my  own  home  area  where  the 
textile,  steel,  machine  tool,  shoe  and  leather, 
and  so  many  other  businesses  are  suffering 
from  an  accelerating  avalanche  of  low-coat 
Imports  produced  under  foreign  economic 
conditions  that  our  domestic  industries  and 
workers  cannot  possibly  meet  without  violat- 
ing our  own  laws  and  sabotaging  our  ac- 
claimed civilized  and  economic  progress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  original  legislative  pro- 
posal to  greatly  expand  trade  agreements 
contained  pledges  to  guard  against  the  dis- 
integration of  American  industries  from  ac- 
celerated and  excessive  foreign  competition 
which  could  not  possibly  and  Immediately 
be  met  by  any  reasonable  and  practicable 
means;  avenuea  of  appeal  to  presidential  re- 
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Met  authority,  xmder  thes«  circumstances, 
were  established.  Unfortunately,  they  have 
mostly  proved  to  be  little  more  than  ex- 
pensive but  idle  gestures  contrary  to  the 
general   understanding  of   the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chalrntan.  let  me  emphasize  I  do  not 
think  that  anyone  Intends,  and  especially  I, 
to  convey  any  thought  that  any  protectionist 
war  shall  be  initiated  or  that  capricious  and 
negligent  business  appealers  be  granted  any 
unwarranted  privileged  assistance  In  detri- 
ment to  our  foundation  policy  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  responsible  businessman  In 
this  country  would  seek  or  want  such  help. 
The  responsible  .\merlcan  manufacturers  and 
workers  who  arc  affected  are  not  asking  com- 
plete protection  from  all  foreign  competi- 
tion; they  are  simply  asking  and  seeking 
an  equal  opportunity  under  mutually  fair 
competitive  conditions  In  an  open  market. 
I  think  they  should  be  fully  heard  and  Just 
as  responsibly  heeded.  They  have  the  right. 

I  would  even  voice  the  hope  that  the  Exec- 
utive Department,  by  the  use  of  administra- 
tive processes  already  existing,  would  avoid 
any  disruptive  threat  to  the  quota  system 
by  granting  a  reasonable  measure  of  relief 
on  an  application  of  proven.  Just  need. 

I  would  voice  the  further  hope  that  those 
abroad  would  take  notice  and  heed  our 
American  situation  and  particularly  the  hear- 
ings this  renowned  Committee  is  even  now 
conducting.  I  would  suggest  that  very  like- 
ly the  most  constructive  and  wholesome  solu- 
tion of  this  domestic  difficulty  lies  In  their 
sensitive  1  esponse  to  the  practical  reality  that 
the  United  States  Congress  will  not  leave 
beselged  American  industries,  with  their  em- 
ployees, of  Just  cause,  continuously  vulner- 
able to  unlimited  encroachments  from  for- 
eign sources.  Foreign  self-restraint  and  re- 
sponse in  the  form  of  voluntary  quotas 
would  undoubtedly  offer  the  best  avenue  to- 
ward averting  any  serious  interruption  In  the 
further  progress  toward  wholesome,  free  In- 
ternational trade. 

As  I  Indicated  in  the  beginning.  It  is  truly 
not  a  simple  or  easy  problem  to  solve  but 
it  is  Just  as  truly  our  responsibility  to  try  to 
do  so  and  I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you 
and  your  Committee  associates  will  diligent- 
ly seek  an  equitable  answer  to  this  challenge 
of  vital  Importance  to  ourselves  and  all  other 
peoples  everywhere. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  again  express  my  deep 
appreciation  to  you  and  your  Committee  as- 
sociates for  your  courtesy  and  consideration. 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\^S 
Tuesday,  July  16,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  some 
cynical  voices  would  blame  the  crime  and 
violence  problem  on  poverty,  racism,  and 
peace,  the  voices  of  our  learned  scholars 
arc  silenced  by  lack  of  equal  treatment 
by  the  communications  media.  These 
more  moderate  and  knowledgeable  intel- 
lectuals know  full  well  the  cause  of  our 
dilemma  is  connected  with  tlie  revolt 
of  our  Federal  judiciary  and  the  un- 
savory characters  who  are  using  the  law 
and  their  position  to  destroy  Western 
civilization. 

Hon.  Wilson  K.  Barnes,  associate  jus- 
tice of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State 
of  Maryland,  has  delivered  a  documented 
paper  on  his  feelings  of  the  need  and 
method  for  judicial  reform. 

I   include   his  documented  paper,   a 
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speech  on  "Individual  Freedom  and 
Limitations  Upon  the  Power  of  Govern- 
ment," and  a  speech  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C. 
Barnes  on  "Mall-Order  Constitutions — 
The  Twilight  of  the  States?"  as  follows: 

CONSTITtmONAL      REFORM      OF     TK«      SXJPREMB 
COURT    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES 

(By  Hon.  Wilson  K.  Barnes) 

In  March,  1967.  I  had  the  honor  to  address 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
at  the  Ohio  State  Conference  on  the  subject 
"Individual  Freedom  and  Limitations  Upon 
the  Power  of  Government."  This  address  was 
published  in  the  August-September  1967 
Issue  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  Magazine,  so  that  many  of  you 
have  probably  read  It.  In  that  address  I 
sought  to  trace  briefly  the  hl.story  of  consti- 
tutional limltaticns  upon  the  power  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  great  benefit  to  this  Nation 
resulting  from  those  constitutional  limita- 
tions. I  also  sought  to  point  out  that  one 
of  the  present  clangers  to  cvir  federalism  was 
the  extraordinary  advance  of  Federal  power 
by  what.  In  my  opinion,  have  been  erroneous 
constructions  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  the  scope  of  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Govrrnment  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce  and  in  regard  to  the 
Bcope  of  the  provisions  of  Section  1  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution prohibiting  the  denial  by  the  States 
of  the  equal  protection  cf  ihc  laws  or  of  life, 
liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law.  I  suggested  in  tl.at  address  that  there 
might  be  several  remedies  to  this  immediate 
danger. 

These  were :  ( 1 )  that  a  majority  of  the 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  voluntarily  return  to  more  orthodox 
constitutional  doctrine;  (2)  that  the  Con- 
gress, acting  under  its  power  given  in  Article 
III  of  the  Federal  Constitution  limit  the  Ju- 
dicial power  of  the  lower  Federal  Courts  and 
the  appellate  power  ot  the  Supreme  Court  to 
confine  the  judicial  power  to  proper  federal 
areas:  and,  (3)  that  the  Congress  exercise 
Its  power  under  clause  5  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  limit  the  ciifcrcement  of  that 
Amendment  to  the  areas  cf  federal  power  In- 
tended by  those  who  drafted  that  Amend- 
ment and  as  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
prior  to  1940. 

Alas,  the  pious  hope  which  I  expressed  In 
the  first  remedy  has  been  dashed  by  actions 
of  the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  since 
I  prepared  the  Ohio  Conference  address.  Not 
only  has  the  majority  of  that  Court  con- 
tinued to  apply  unorthodox  constitutional 
doctrine,  but  in  the  case  of  Giles  v.  Mary- 
land, 386  U.S.  66,  87  S.Ct.  733.  17  L.Ed.  2d 
737  (1967),  the  majority  ol  the  Supreme 
Court,  without  finding  any  constitutional 
flaw  in  the  proceedings  in  the  Maryland 
State  Courts  and.  indeed,  recognizing  that 
upon  the  facts  as  found  by  the  State  Courts 
there  was  no  federal  question,  nevertheless 
returned  the  case  to  the  Maryland  Court  of 
Appeals  for  what  amounted  to  a  reconsid- 
eration of  our  decision  in  that  case.  This  was 
done  over  the  vigorous — and  to  my  mind — 
clearly  correct  dissent  of  Mr.  Justice  Harlan. 
If  you  forgive  a  reference  to  my  dissenting 
opinion  in  State  v.  Giles,  245  Md.  660.  667- 
668,  229,  A.2d  97,  101-102  (1967),  I  summa- 
rized my  views  in  regard  to  the  unwarranted 
expansion  of  federal  power  in  general  and  in 
regard  to  the  new  and  unprecedented  action 
by  the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Giles  case,  as  follows: 

"I  am  profoundly  disturbed  with  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  unwarranted  expansion  of 
federal  judicial  power  over  the  States  and 
their  judiciary  by  construing  the  due  proc- 
ess clause  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
include  many  of  the  limit.itions  of  the  first 
eight  amendments  to  the  federal  Constitu- 
tion, and  a  new  Interpretation  of  the  equal 
protection  clause  In  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
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ment.  My  views  In  regard  to  what  I  believe 
to  be  unwarranted  extensions  of  federal  Judi- 
cial p)ower  have  already  been  fully  expre.ssed 
by  me  in  prior  dissenting  and  concurring 
opinions  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  See 
Truitt  V.  Board  of  Pjiblic  Works,  243  Md.  375, 
411.  221  A2d  370,  392  (1966);  State  v.  Bar- 
ger.  242  Md.  616.  628.  630-44.  220  A.2d  304. 
311,  317-19  (19661;  Montgomery  County 
Council  V.  Garrott.  243  Md.  (334.  650.  653,  222 
A.2d  164,  172.  176  (1966);  llughe-i  v.  Mary- 
land Committee  for  Fair  Repie<!cntation, 
241  Md.  471,  491-513,  217  A  2d  273,  385  98 
(1966). 

"I  must  vl!Tnrou.sly  protest  ap.ilnf;t  the  at- 
tempted f-xercise  by  the  .'Jupreme  Court  in 
this  case  of  a  supervisory  power  over  the 
dwclslonF  of  this  or  any  state  court  of  last 
resort.  At  lea'st  the  prior  expansion  of  federal 
Judicial  power  has  proceeded  under  a  con- 
struction of  provisions  of  the  federal  consti- 
tution Itself;  the  present  case,  as  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan  points  out.  does  not  proceed  on  that 
basis.  If  this  new  theory  Is  pursued,  It  will 
gravely  impair  the  federal  system.  This  new 
theory  obviously  should  not  be  encouraged, 
or  acquiesced  in.  .sub  silerttio.  I  have  felt 
obliged  to  raise  my  voice  In  protest." 

Tlie  need  lor  congressional  action  under 
either  Article  III  or  Clause  5  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  Is  urgently  needed  at  the 
present  time  in  view  of  the  startling  Increase 
in  crimes  of  violence  against  both  person 
and  property  in  the  United  St<\tes.  It  is  sig- 
nificant, I  think,  that  this  great  and  un- 
precedented increase  in  crime,  has  occurred 
since  the  power  of  the  State  Courts  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  States'  criminal  law  has 
been  fubstantlally  curtailed  by  the  decisions 
of  majorities  of  the  Supreme  Court  applying 
provisions  of  the  first  eight  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Constitution  to  the  States  In 
regard  to  persons  accused  of  crime.  Quite 
apart  from  the  proper  constitutional  limita- 
tions involved,  it  must  be  apparent  to  all 
that  the  imposition  of  federal  standards  of 
police  investigation  and  criminal  procedures 
which  are  largely  confined  to  the  more  sophis- 
ticated federal  crimes  for  which  investiga- 
tions are  made  by  the  highly  competent  and 
expensive  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
upon  State  investigatory  and  criminal  pro- 
cedures which  deal  with  the  common  law 
types  of  crime — murder,  robbery,  larceny, 
assault,  rape  and  the  like — is  bound  to  con- 
fuse, iriistrate  and  generally  weaken  the 
State  administration  of  Its  criminal  law.  This 
lias  been  the  result  in  many  cases. 

As  I  said  in  mv  dissenting  opinion  in  State 
v.  Earger.  242  Md.  616,  643,  220  A.2d  304, 
319-20  (1966)  : 

"A  comparison  of  criminal  offenses  and 
the  growth  of  population  in  the  United 
States  with  the  year  1958  Indicates  that  from 
1959  to  1964  criminal  offenses  Increased  58% 
and  the  crime  rate  (the  number  cf  offenses 
per  100.000  population)  increased  44'";  .  Of 
these  criminal  offenses  violent  crime  in- 
creased 40';  ,  while  the  crime  rate  for  crimes 
of  violence  increased  27'":  ;  crimes  against 
property  increased  61^  while  the  rate  of 
property  crimes  increased  46'^  .  During  the 
period  in  nuestion.  the  population  Increased 
only  10'"r.  in  1964  the  number  of  willful  kill- 
ings increased  Sr:  over  1963.  The  national 
murder  rate  was  4.8  killings  per  100.000  per- 
sons in  1964.  The  9.250  victims  of  murder 
was  the  highest  number  since  the  post-war 
year  of  1946  and  the  annual  increase  in  mur- 
der In  1964  over  1963  represents  the  sharpest 
trend  for  crime  in  recent  years. 

"During  the  period  in  question  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  decided 
four  cases  which  Initiated  profound  changes 
In  criminal  law  procedures  In  the  United 
States  by  imposing  on  the  States  through 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  federal  rules  of 
exclusion  of  evidence  seized  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Fourth  Amendment,  the 
necessity  of  the  presence  cf  ccunrcl  for  the 
defendant  at  various  stages  of  the  accusa- 
tory process  and  protection  against  alleged 
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self  incrimination  in  regard  to  statement* 
made  by  the  accused.  These  are  Mapp  v. 
Ohio.  367  U.S.  643.  81  S  Ct.  1684.  6  LEd.2d 
1081  (1961);  Gideon  v.  Wainwriglit.  372  U.S. 
335,  83  set.  792.  9  L  Ed  2d  799  (1963);  Mal- 
loy  v.  Hogan.  378  U.S.  1.  84  S  Ct.  1489.  12 
L.Ed  2d  653  (1964i  and  F.xrobedo  v.  Ilhiiois, 
378  US.  478.  84  S.Ct.  1758,  12  L.Ed.2d  977 
(1964) .  I  have  seen  no  studies  which  attempt 
to  show  what  effect  these  decl.slons  may  have 
had  upon  the  extraordinary  Increase  In  crime 
In  the  United  States,  but  If  the  certainty  of 
apprehension,  conviction  and  punishment  of 
criminals  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  criminal  ac- 
tivity (as  I  believe  it  to  be).  It  seems  rea- 
sonable to  KupfKJEe  that  these  declsl.-ins  have 
played  some  part  In  that  increase." 

As  I  view  the  present  .situation.  It  will  do 
little  good  for  the  States  to  amend  their 
laws  in  regard  10  the  .suppression  of  crime  or 
for  the  Congress  to  pass  similar  laws  unless 
Congre.ss  first  frees  the  State  Courts  from 
the  imposition  of  provisions  of  the  first  eight 
amendments  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
C!ourt  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  Congress  will  act  as  suggested,  the 
immediate  threats  to  our  federalism  and  to 
the  States  as  viable  governmental  units  can 
be  solved.  Tliese  remedies,  however,  would 
only  mitigate,  as  ii  were,  the  present  effects 
of  a  fundamental  defect  In  the  Federal  Con- 
.stitution.  itself,  in  regard  to  the  selection  and 
tenure  of  the  Justices  themselves.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  it  would  be  interesting  and  help- 
ful to  explore  this  thought  and  to  .suggest  a 
possible  remedy  for  tliis  fundamental  defect. 

One  should  begin  the  inquiry  with  an  es- 
.".minatlon  of  the  basic  Theory  of  sovereignty 
in  ihe  United  States  In  this  Country,  the 
people  are  sovereign.  All  government,  state  or 
federal,  emanates  from  the  people  and  must 
be  responsible  to  the  people.  Each  Individu.nl 
citizen  as  a  ".sovereign"  has  certain.  Gad- 
given  inalienable  rights — as  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  proclaims — which  govern- 
ment cannot  take  from  him.  Indeed,  if  gov- 
ernment seeks  to  impair  these  rights  or  sub- 
vert the  liberty  of  the  people,  it  Is  the  duty 
of  the  people  n  change  that  government. 
The  fact  that  the  British  Government,  with 
an  all  powerful  King  who  had  a  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  who  dominated 
the  House  of  Lords,  had  subverted  the  lib- 
erties of  the  colonies  and  their  people.  Justi- 
fied the  War  for  American  Independence 
which  was  won  by  your  ancestors.  It  follows, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  from  the  theory  that 
sovereignty  Is  In  the  people  and  that  they 
have  the  capacity,  intelligence  and  integrity 
to  govern  themselves,  that  government 
should  be  limited.  Thomas  Jefferson,  that 
great  philosopher  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, put  It  well  when  he  said,  "That  govern- 
ment is  best  which  governs  least,"  and  who 
stated,  on  one  occasion,  "Don't  talk  to  me 
about  the  integrity  of  public  officials.  I  say 
chain  the  politicians  to  the  limitations  of 
the  Constitution  Itself." 

It  was  for  this  rer.son.  that  Jefferson 
supported  th«  addition  of  the  first  ten 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution, 
which  Madison  thought  were  unnecessary  as 
the  Federal  Constitution  established  a  fed- 
eral government  of  strictly  limited,  delegated, 
powers,  so  that  the  individual  citizen  would 
be  protected  from  any  possible  invasion  cf 
his  individual  rights  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Jefferson,  however,  was  most  unhappy 
about  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution establishing  the  federal  Judiciary.  His 
objection  was  that  the  federal  judiciary  was 
not  made  responsible  to  the  people  and  he 
predicted  with  astounding  accuracy  what 
would  be  the  probable  result  from  this  de- 
fect  in   the   Federal   Constitution.   He   said; 

"The  germ  of  dissolution  of  our  Federal 
Government  is  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
Federal  Judiciary;  an  irresponsible  body — ad- 
vancing its  noiseless  step  like  a  thief  over 
the  field  of  Jui-isdlction,  until  all  shall  be 
usurped  from  the  Gtates,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  all  be  consolidated. 
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"To  this  I  am  opposed, 
government  shall  be  drawl 
as  the  center  of  all  powe 
powerless  the  checks  provj  led  of  one  gov- 
ernment on  another  and  will  become  aa 
venal  and  offensive  as  the  overnment  from 
which  we  separated." 

Can    anyone    deny    that 
eral   Jurisdiction    has   not   leen   g^reatly   ad- 
vanced   by    the   Supreme    qpurt    at    the   ex- 
pense   of    the    Jurisdiction 
I   think   not.   How   then   cat 
remedied?  In  my  opinion,  it 
by  an  amendment  to  Artlcl 
eral  Constitution. 

This  address  will  be  larfely  confined  to 
the  suggested  provisions  ol 
to  Article  III  of  the  Pede  al  Constitution 
dealing  with  the  Supreme  Co  irt  of  the  United 
States  as  Congress  now  i  has  the  com- 
plete power  to  revise  the  g  -ovlslons  of  law 
In  regard  to  the  selection  i  ind  Jurisdiction 
of  the  federal  Courts  otha  •  than  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  tenure  m  the  Jvidges  of 
the  federal  Courts  "Inferl  r"  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  could  follow  th  (  same  theory  na 
the  one  advanced  as  appll(  ible  to  the  Su- 
preme Qourt. 

As  a  matter  of  political  thi  )ry.  all  branches 
of  the  federal  government — 1  gislatlve,  execu- 
tive and  Judicial — should  be  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  electorate,  whi(  i  manifests  the 
will  of  the  sovereign  people  Direct  selection 
of  officials,  however,  is  noi  practicable  in 
several  Instances  because  ol  the  size  of  the 
Country.  Its  differing  local  traditions  and 
other  factors  attendant  upc  i  a  rapidly  de- 
veloping Nation.  The  deflnit  trend  has  been 
toward  Increased  partlcipat:  m  by  the  elec- 
torate In  selection  of  federa  offlcinls  When 
the  selection  of  Judges  Is  c  insldered.  there 
are  relevant  factors  which  ire  not  present 
in  the  selection  of  other  ofl  clals.  There  are 
two  competing  concepts:  i  li  that  Judges 
ultimately  be  responsible  t(  the  electorate, 
and  (2)  that  judges  be  Inde  endent.  so  that 
they  may  impartially  admlnl  ter  the  law.  and 
protect  Individual  and  mln<J  -ity  rights  even 
against  the  temporary  opInU  n  of  the  major- 
ity contrary  to  those  rights.  :n  many  States, 
the  first  principle  Is  accort  pllshed  by  the 
direct  election  of  Judges  to  relatively  short 
terms.  Although  this  accom|  >lishes  the  first 
principle  beyond  doubt.  It^  may  frustrate 
the  second,  and  equally  imp  rtant.  principle 
of  Judicial  independence.  low  can  these 
two  competing  theories  be  reconciled?  If 
you  win  pardon  a  personal  eference  to  my 
native  State  of  Maryland,  i  is  my  opinion 
that  these  competing  princ  pies  have  been 
effectively  reconciled  in  that  State.  In  Mary- 
land both  our  nisi  prius  ju(  ges,  our  Judges 
of  the  Court  of  Special  Apd  sals  and  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals — our  hij  lest  Court  on 
which  I  have  the  honor  t(  serve — are  all 
originally  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The 
practice  has  grown  up.  tha  the  Governor 
selects  the  prospective  Jud  e  from  a  list 
submitted  by  the  Bar  Ass<§;lation  or  Bar 
Associations  concerned. 

After  serving  on  the  bench 
year,  the  Judge  tlien  runs  fo| 
next  ensuing  general  electlor  i 
subdivision  or  Judicial  Clrcu  t  set  up  in  the 
Maryland  Constitution,  with  ut  party  desig- 
nation. He  may.  and  usually  (  oes  run  in  both 
the  Democratic  and  Republic 
tlons  and  If  he  obtains  the 
both  parties — as  is  usuallj 
election   for  a   15  year  term 
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press  and  news  media  are  levoted  to  the 
"Sitting  Judge  principle'  si  that  the  in- 
cumbent Judge.  If  he  does  a  easonably  good 
Job,  is  practically  assured  of'  Section.  At  the 
end  of  the  15  year  term— a  ufflciently  long 
term  to  Insure  independem 
Judge"  Is  practically  always 
the  Governor  and  then  runs 


the    "sitting 
-appointed  by 
n  the  succeed- 
ing primary  and  general  eleiftion  as  already 
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not  for  the  size  of  the  Country,  and  the  sub- 
stantial practical  diflScultles  in  having  the 
federal  Judiciary  directly  elected  in  con- 
tested elections. 

Under  the  present  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  the  selection  of  justice* 
of  the  Supreme  Court  with  life  tenure  by 
the  President,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
Senate,  frustrates  completely  the  first  prin- 
ciple mentioned,  i.e..  that  the  Justices  ulti- 
mately be  responsible  to  the  electorate.  I  re- 
gret to  say  that.  In  my  opinion,  the  con- 
stitutional requirement  of  confirmation  of 
the  appointment  of  a  Justice  by  the  Senate 
has  not  been  meaningful  during  the  past 
fifty  years.  The  President  has  become  too 
powerful  politically  to  be  effectively  resisted 
in  this  area.  The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  Is 
that  presidential  appointments  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  have  in  many  Instances  been 
confirmed  notwithstanding  the  rather  clear 
absence  of  qualifications  of  the  appointee  for 
this  high  office  and  without  regard  to  the 
availability  of  eminently  qualified  lawyers 
and  Judges  who  should  have  been  selected. 
When  one  compares,  for  example,  the  out- 
standing qualifications  of  the  late  Judge 
Learned  Hand  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit,  with  those 
of  several  of  the  Justices  appointed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  while  he  was  available  for 
appointment,  the  force  of  this  observation 
will  be  readily  apparent. 

In  short,  the  problem  resolves  itself  into 
how  to  limit  the  power  of  presidential  ap- 
pointment of  Justices  in  order  to  improve  the 
quality  of  appointments  and  to  insure  that 
such  appointees  have  some  responsibility, 
at  least,  to  the  electorate  after  they  are  ap- 
pointed. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has  pointed 
the  way  to  a  solution  to  this  problem  in  Us 
"Model  Judicial  Article."  which  it  recom- 
mends for  adoption  by  the  several  States. 
The  ideas  underlying  the  Model  Judicial 
Article  may.  however,  be  adapted  to  the  se- 
lection of  federal  Judges.  Indeed,  in  my  opin- 
ion, it  can  be  much  better  applied  to  the 
federal  Judiciary  than  it  can  be  to  the  judi- 
ciary of  the  several  States. 

The  basic  ideas  in  the  Model  Judiciary 
Article  are  (1)  selection  of  Judges  is  given 
to  the  executive  but  Is  limited  to  a  list  se- 
lected by  a  Judicial  Nominating  Commis- 
sion, and  (2)  the  Judge  shall  after  3  years 
of  judicial  service  from  the  date  of  his  ap- 
pointment and  every  10  years  thereafter,  be 
subject  to  approval  or  rejection  by  the  elec- 
torate. In  this  way  the  two  principles  men- 
tioned are  sought  to  l>e  reconciled  and  this 
method  as  adapted  to  federal  conditions  may 
well  be  the  answer  to  our  problem.  I  would 
recommend  the  following  adaptation: 

Nine  federal  appellate  circuits  would  be  es- 
tablished, largely  following  the  present  di- 
vision Into  ten  circuits  but  with  the  Eighth 
and  Tenth  Circuits  consolidated  into  one  cir- 
cuit and  the  District  of  Columbia  consoli- 
dated with  the  Fourth  Circuit.  There  would 
be  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  appointed 
by  the  President  from  the  Judges — both 
State  and  Federal — or  lawyers  in  the  circuit. 
The  appellate  circuit  system— already  in 
force  in  many  States — would  Insure  that 
there  be  Justices  from  all  sections  of  the 
United  States  and  thus  avoid  the  danger  of 
a  concentration  of  appointments  from  one 
section. 

The  Presidential  power  of  appointment, 
however,  would  be  limited  to  selection  from 
a  list  of  five  eligible  persons  selected  by  a 
Judicial  Nominating  Commission  made  up 
of  tlie  members  of  the  federal  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  from  the  States 
in  the  appellate  circuit  from  which  the  ap- 
pointment is  to  be  made.  In  this  way  the 
repre.sentatlves  of  the  people  In  the  appel- 
late circuit  would  at  least  limit  the  range 
of  presidential  appointment  and  to  that  ex- 
tent the  electorate  would  participate  in  the 
Judicial  selection.  Prior  outstanding  Judicial 
service — either  In  the  federal  or  state  courts — 
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would  be  highly  considered  by  the  Nominat- 
ing Commission,  although  it  would  probably 
not  be  wise  to  make  this  requirement  an  ex- 
clusive requirement.  There  may  be  an  out- 
standing practicing  lawyer  who  should  be 
Included  in  the  list  of  five.  Tlie  opinion  of 
the  appropriate  comjnittees  and  officials  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  and  of  the 
State  and  local  Bar  Associations  should  be 
sought  and  considered  by  the  Nominating 
Commission.  This  type  of  selection  will  not 
only  greatly  improve  the  chances  of  getting 
the  most  qualified  persons  for  appointment 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  but  it  will  inevitably 
improve  the  performance  of  all  the  Judges 
throughout  the  United  States  In  both  the 
federal  and  state  courts  If  they  realize  that 
their  judicial  efforts  will  be  recognized  and 
considered  when  vacancies  in  the  Supreme 
Court  occur. 

After  the  justice  has  served  for  three  years, 
he  should  be  subject  at  the  next  prcsiden- 
ti.Tl  election,  to  approval  or  rejection  by  the 
electorate  in  the  Federal  App>ellate  Circuit. 
This  would  be  a  relatively  simple  matter  as 
the  notation  could  be  put  on  the  ballot  on 
which  the  presidential  electors  appear 
"Should  Justice  X  be  retained  In  office?  Yes 

□  No  n- 

If  the  majority  of  the  electorate  voting  on 
this  question  indicates  "Yes."  Justice  X 
would  remain  in  office  for  another  12  years, 
when  the  same  procedure  would  be  used.  I 
think  that  two  additional  years  should  be 
added  to  the  10  years  recommended  In  the 
ABA.  Model  Judicial  Article,  as  this  would 
give  the  Justice  a  total  of  16  years — a  term 
which  has  worked  well  in  Maryland  and  does 
insure  judicial  independence.  If  the  vote  is 
"No."  then  there  would  be  a  vacancy  and  the 
appointive  process  would   begin  again. 

I  would  not  place  a  mandatory  retirement 
based  on  age.  as  Is  done  in  many  State 
Constitutions,  for  example.  70  years  of  age 
In  Maryland.  In  my  opinion,  the  provision 
for  approval  or  rejection  by  the  electorate 
will  take  care  of  the  problem  of  senility.  If 
Justice  X  has  really  become  senile,  this  fact 
will  likely  lead  to  his  rejection  by  the  elector- 
ate, or  perhaps  more  impwrtantly.  the  fact 
that  Justice  X  must  face  approval  or  rejec- 
tion, may  well  lead  to  his  voluntary  retire- 
ment prior  to  the  election. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  use  of  the 
Senators  and  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  the  Nominating  Commission 
would  lead  to  political  considerations  being 
dominant  In  the  selection  of  whether  these 
members  of  the  Congress  would  likely  re- 
spond to  the  presidential  will  in  any  event 
so  that  there  would  be  little  change  In  the 
present  system  of   appointment. 

I  do  not  think  this  would  be  the  result. 
On  the  contrary,  the  members  of  the  Nom- 
inating Commission,  the  majority  of  which 
face  the  electorate  every  two  years,  would 
find  that  their  political  future  would  be  sig- 
nificantly affected  by  the  caliber  of  the  per- 
son they  voted  to  include  In  the  list  of  Ju- 
dicial appointments.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
could  "point  with  pride."  as  It  were,  to  hav- 
ing been  instrumental  in  including  on  the 
list  the  most  outstanding  Judge  or  lawyer  in 
the  Federal  Appellate  Circuit  who  was  then 
appointed  by  the  President:  on  the  other 
hand,  if  some  political  hack  or  other  unde- 
sirable person  were  Included  on  the  list  and 
appointed  as  a  justice,  the  full  fury  of  the 
electorate  would  fall  upon  members  of  the 
Nominating  Commission  at  the  next  elec- 
tion— and  you  can  rest  assured  that  the  op- 
ponent of  the  incumbent  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentati-'e  would  point  out  such  a  fact  to  the 
electorate! 

It  must  be  understood  that  no  institution, 
however  venerable  and  revered,  can  ulti- 
mately be  better  than  the  integrity,  learning 
and  competence  of  those  persons  who  main- 
tain it.  One  great  advantage  of  the  proposed 
system  of  judicial  selection  and  tenure  for 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  would  be  that 
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public  opinion  and  tbe  opinions  of  the  legal 
profession  would  focus  on  the  possible  ap- 
pointees before  they  were  presented  to  the 
President  for  appointment.  At  the  present 
time  the  determination  to  make  the  appoint- 
ment is  formed  tn  camera. —  in  the  presiden- 
tial bosom,  aa  it  were.  The  appointment  is 
largely  a  fait  accompli  when  the  Bar  and 
the  public  learns  of  it.  The  device  of  the 
Nominating  Commission  will  give  all  inter- 
ested parties  an  opportunity  to  express  iheir 
views  and  recommend  appointments  to  the 
Nominating  Commission. 

The  make-up  of  that  Commission  will  in- 
sure a  full  and  fair  hearlnp.  Tlie  list  will  most 
likely  include  those  Judges  and  lawyers  noted 
for  their  integrity,  tievotlon  to  duty,  knowl- 
edge of  the  law.  adherence  to  the  established 
norms  for  judicial  decision,  including  a  high 
reg.ird  for  their  obligation  to  follow  estab- 
lished precedents,  and  the  othpr  line  qu.^l- 
Ities  which  make  for  a  desirable  Judge. 

This  is  a  much  needed  constitutional  re- 
form in  the  selection  and  tentire  of  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Our  federal  system  requires  it.  Tlie  preserva- 
tion of  our  liberties  ;,nd  institutions  cries 
out  for  It. 

[Prom  DAR  magazine.  August-September 

1967) 
iNDlviDtTAL  Freedom  .\t:D  LIM^T.^TIONS  Upom 

THE  Power  of  Goveknment 
(By   Hon.   Wilson   K.   Barnes,   judge   of    the 

court    of    appeals    of    Maryland,    address 

delivered    at   the   Ohio   State   Conference, 

March  1967) 

President  Woodrow  Wilson,  then  a  profes- 
sor at  Princeton  University,  stated  a  profound 
truth  when  he  said:  "Tlie  history  of  human 
freedom  is  the  history  of  limitations  upon 
the  power  of  government."  The  truth  of  this 
statement  was  understood  by  our  English  an- 
cestors when  some  700  years  a^o  they  forced 
King  John  to  assent  to  Magna  Charta  as  the 
first  substantial  limitation  upon  the  other- 
wise absolute  power  of  the  Crown.  Later  on 
there  was  a  struggle  between  the  King  and 
Parliament  for  the  exercise  of  governmental 
power,  resulting  finally  in  the  Glorious  Revo- 
lution of  1688  which  expelled  James  II  from 
England  and  with  him  the  Divine  Right  of 
Kings,  and  the  ultimate  establishment  of 
parliamentary  supremacy.  In  England,  how- 
ever, there  has  never  been  and  at  the  present 
time,  there  is  no  effective  constitutional  hm- 
itation  upon  the  exercise  of  governmental 
power  as  there  is  no  written  constitution,  the 
provisions  of  which  may  be  enforced  by  the 
courts  to  protect  the  individual  subject 
against  the  exercise  of  governmental  power 
conferred  by  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  War  for  American  Independence  was 
fought  to  prevent  an  unjustified  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power  by  the  King  and  his  con- 
trolled Parliament  In  which  the  thirteen 
colonies  were  not  represented.  It  should  be 
observed  that  the  King  had.  in  effect,  re- 
pained  complete  control  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment by  obtaining  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  favorable  to  him.  When 
the  War  for  American  Independence  was  suc- 
cessfully concluded,  the  people  in  the  thir- 
teen colonies  were  determined  that  there 
would  be  no  repetition  in  the  colonics  of  the 
unlimited  and  absolute  governmental  power 
which  had  oppressed  them  and  caused  the 
war.  The  problem  was  how  to  establish  gov- 
ernments which  would  be  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  carry  out  the  minimum  requirements 
of  government  but  not  powerful  enough  to 
o,.ipress  the  people.  A  most  happy  solution  to 
this  age-old  problem  was  reached  by  the 
device  of  written  constitutions  which  ( 1 ) 
divided  the  powers  of  government  Into  their 
three  great  and  natural  divisions  based  on 
function — executive,  legislative  and  Judi- 
cial— and,  (2)  set  out  the  basic.  Inalienable 
rights  of  the  individual  citizen  in  a  Bill  of 
Rights  which  limited  the  exercise  of  govern- 
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mental  power  as  It  related  to  the  Individual 
citizen.  Tlie  constitutions  of  the  new  thirteen 
States  represented  the  supreme  will  of  the 
sovereign  people. 

The  courts  when  faced  with  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  provisions  of  the  constitutions 
and  governmental  action,  necessarily  gave 
etlect  to  the  constitutional  provisions  and 
declared  the  conflicting  governmental  action 
unconstitutional.  This  exercise  of  judicial 
power  to  establish  and  vlinlicate  in  a  prac- 
tical manner,  the  supremacy  of  the  written 
constitution  and  Its  limitations  was  the  great 
contribution  of  '.he  thirteen  States  to  polit- 
ical .science. 

When  it  Ire'-amc  obvious  that  a  stronger 
and  mori?  efi'ective  national  government 
should  be  established,  the  framcrs  ui  the 
Con.'?titutlon  ol  the  United  States — quite  iiat- 
urally  I  think — followed  the  theory  of  rov- 
ernment  and  its  limitation,  which  had  been 
followed  in  the  thirteen  States.  As  had  been 
done  in  the  States,  the  powers  of  the  new 
Nat'on.il  Government  were  divided  vertically. 
Fhall  '.ve  say,  between  the  executive  power 
to  be  exercised  by  the  President,  the  Icprisla- 
tlve  power  by  the  Conijress  and  the  judicial 
power  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  such  othor 
courts  as  Congress  might  from  time  to  time 
establLsh.  This  division  of  powers  was  done 
to  eEtablir.h  a  system  of  checlrs  and  iialanccs 
to  prevent  any  one  branch  or  division  of  gov- 
ernment Ircm  becoming  sulHcienLlv  powerful 
to  dominate  another  branch  and  thus  exer- 
cise abFCluto  power  subvertinc  the  Irec- 
dom  of  the  individual  citizen.  They  had  rc- 
ccntlv  witnessed  the  domination  by  the  Kin? 
as  "executive."  of  Parliament,  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  British  government,  and  were 
determined  that  this  misfortune  should  not 
occur  in  the  United  Slates.  There  was.  how- 
ever, .-incther  limitation  upon  the  power  of 
the  new  National  Government — a  horizontal 
division  shall  we  say — between  the  deleeatod 
national  powers  and  the  resnrved  powers  in 
the  States  and  the  people.  As  orlgrlnally  pre- 
pared, the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
did  not  contain  a  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
principle  of  federalism  was  implicit  rather 
than  explicit.  James  Madison  did  not  think 
It  necessary  to  have  a  Bill  of  Rights  as  It  was 
his  opinion  that,  since  the  National  Govern- 
ment was  a  government  of  expressly  dele- 
pated  powers  only,  specific  limitations  of 
power  to  protect  the  individual  citizen  were 
not  necessary.  When  this  Issue  was  addressed 
to  Thomas  Jefferson — the  most  outstanding 
political  philosopher  of  the  American  Revclu- 
tion — lie  wrote  from  France,  where  he  was 
then  Ambassador,  as  fellows: 

"Don't  talk  to  me  about  the  Integrity  of 
public  officials.  I  say  chain  the  politicians  to 
the  limitations  of  the  Constitution  Itself." 

His  sound  advice  was  followed  and  the 
first  ten  amendments — the  Bill  of  Rights — 
were  promised  as  a  part  of  the  constitutional 
system.  The  Tenth  Amendment  declaring 
that  all  powers  not  delegated  to  the  National 
Government  were  reserved  to  the  States  or  to 
the  people  Insured  the  federal  character  of 
the  new  Government.  It  was  well  that  this 
was  done  as  it  seems  clear  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  would  not  have 
been  adopted  but  for  this  assurance. 

The  basic  political  philosophy  underlying 
both  the  Federal  and  State  Constitutions  is 
that  expressed  by  Jefferson: 

"That  government  is  best  which  governs 
least." 

This  statement  Is  the  natural  result  of  the 
concept  that  sovereignty — the  right  to  rule — 
was  no  longer  vested  in  a  monarch,  but  In 
the  people,  so  that  the  IndU-ldual  citizen — 
possessing,  with  liis  fellow  citizens,  the 
sovere'gnty  theretofore  held  by  the  King — 
was  capable  of  governing  himself  and  should 
be  free  to  do  this.  This  new  "sovereign"  was 
possessed  of  inalienable  rights  which  must  be 
protected  against  the  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  even  against  the  will  of  a  majority 
of  his  fellow  citizens.  To  Insure  this  latter 
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protection,  provisions  were  established  for 
the  indirect  election  of  the  President  by  elec- 
tors, of  the  United  States  Senators  by  tlie 
legislatures  of  the  Suites  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  judges  for  life  and  during  good 
behavior.  There  were  similar  provisions  in  the 
State  constitutions.  It  was  only  in  the  lower 
house— the  House  of  Representatives — that 
the  electorate  directly  elected  their  repre- 
sentatives and.  it  may  be  noted,  that  the 
qualilicatlcns  for  voting  were  usually  re- 
'.irictcd  in  the  States  by  property  rjualifica- 
llons. 

As  a  result  of  having  all  known  practical 
limitations  on  the  power  of  government — 
vertical,  by  a  strict  division  of  powers,  direct 
by  a  Bill  of  Rights  and  horizontal  by  a  divi- 
sion of  powers  based  upon  scope  of  govern- 
mental impact — that  Is  the  federal  concept — ■ 
the  Individual  citizen  of  the  United  States 
had  more  freedom  than  had  ever  been  en- 
joyed by  any  other  citizen  rince  the  time  of 
recorded  history.  William  Gladstone,  the 
(Treat  English  prime  minl-'iter.  well  stated: 

".  .  .  The  American  Constitution  is  .  .  . 
the  mo.st  wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  at  a 
given  time  by  the  brnin  and  purpose  of  man." 

The  extraordinary  and  unique  individual 
freedom  enjoyed  by  citizens  of  the  States  and 
of  the  United  States  resulted  in  the  most 
:i mazing  growth  and  development  of  the 
Country.  The  constitutional  protection  of 
life,  liberty  and  property  wliicii  underpirds 
the  free  enterprise  .system,  transformed  a 
bankrupt  Nation  of  tome  4.000.000  people  and 
a  great  wilderness  to  the  west,  partly  in- 
habited by  hostile  Indians,  into  the  richest 
and  most  powerful  Nation  of  the  earth  in  a 
relatively  short  time.  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that 
this  all  iias  occurred  in  less  than  200  veers — 
178  years  to  be  exact  This  has  been  the  result 
of  individual  freedom  guaranteed  and  effec- 
tuated by  constitutional  provisions  limiting 
the  power  of  government. 

It  Is  small  wonder  then  that  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution — descendants  ns 
they  are  of  those  soldiers,  sailors  and  patriots 
who  made  all  this  possible — have  consist- 
ently, from  the  foundation  of  the  National 
Society  in  1890  until  the  present  time,  cour- 
ageously defended  with  all  their  power  the 
American  constitutional  system  and  the  in- 
dividual freedom  guaranteed  by  it. 

One  would  suppose  that  every  American 
citizen  would  vigorously  defend  the  consti- 
tutional system  which  is  ,so  soundly  con- 
ceived and  v;hich  has  conferred  such  bene- 
fits— both  .-spiritual  and  material — upon  him. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  The 
growth  of  socialism  with  its  central  emphasis 
upon  the  control  of  the  means  of  production 
by  the  state,  rather  than  by  Individual  citi- 
zens, and  the  control  by  the  state  of  the  in- 
dividual citizens  themselves,  now  poses  a 
real  threat  to  constitutional  government 
This  threat  Is  inevitable  as  the  two  concepts 
in  regard  to  both  government  and  economics 
are  entirely  different  and  rest  ujxjn  different 
theories  of  governm.ent  and  economics.  The 
socialists  may  conveniently — like  Gaul— be 
divided  into  three  parts:  (1)  the  Marxist  so- 
cialist. (2)  the  Fabian  socialist,  and  (3)  the 
unwitting  socialist. 

The  Marxist  socialist  is.  of  course,  a  fol- 
lower of  the  teachings  of  Karl  Marx  whose 
program  for  world  revolution  was  summed 
up  in  the  Communist  Manifesto  issued  in 
London  in  1848.  The  Russian  Communist 
Revolution  In  1917  gave  the  world  the  first 
effective  Marxist  socialist  government  in  a 
large  and  Important  state  which  we  know  as 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  The 
second  large  and  important  state  to  fall  to 
the  Marxist  socialists  was  China.  These  two 
powerful  states  are  dedicated  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  constitutional  government  in  the 
United  States;  and  the  defense  of  our  Repub- 
lic against  these  Marxist  socialist  states  and 
their  satellites  is  the  primary  obligation  of 
the  National  Government.  The  evil  purposes 
of  these  two  Marxist  socialist  states  present 
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a  grave  danger  to  our  Nation  from  military 
attack  and  Internal  subversion. 

Fabian  socialism  also  began  In  England  in 
1883-4  by  the  formation  of  the  Fabian  So- 
ciety. Its  adherents  believe  in  the  basic 
theory  of  socialism,  but  are  not  willing  to  es- 
tablish that  theory  by  force  and  violence. 
Their  method^far  more  subtle  and  there- 
fore far  more  dangerous  than  a  frontal  at- 
tack by  military  force — Is  to  propagate  the 
socialist  theory  slowly  (hence  the  name 
"Fabian"  after  Pabias  Cunct«tor,  the  Roman 
General  of  dilatory  tactics)  and  by  placing 
Its  adherents  In  ix^sltions  of  power  in  the 
government  and  finally  changing  that  gov- 
ernment Into  a  socialist  state.  The  Labour 
Party  In  England  has  substantially  absorbed 
the  Fabian  Societies;  it  is  a jsoclall.st  Party. 
I  strongly  recommend  to  all  of  you  the  In- 
teresting and  comprehensive  article  of  Mrs. 
Frederick  Grlswold,  Jr..  Natllonal  Chairman 
of  National  Defense,  in  thfe  March.  1967 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
Magazine  entitled  "Destroyers  of  Freedom 
Part  I:  The  Fabians— Helpmates  of  Sub- 
version." A  study  of  this  nne  article  will 
give  a  real  understanding  of  the  Fabian 
socialist  joiovement  and   mettiods. 

The  ttUrd  group,  the  unwitting  socialists, 
consists  of  citizens  who  do  iiot  understand 
or  have  not  even  heard  of  the  theory  of  so- 
cialism, but  who  because  of  lust  for  power, 
greed,  envy  or  Just  plain  Ignorance,  un- 
knowingly support  programs  to  socialize  the 
Government  of  the  United  atates  or  of  the 
several  States.  Often  those  who  make  up 
this  group  are  motivated  by  a  sincere,  but 
misguided,  desire  to  reform  the  unreform- 
able,  to  ameliorate  by  use  uf  tax  revenues, 
the  condition  of  individuals  Who  more  often 
could  quite  well  help  theinselves  cr  be 
helped  by  private  benefactors,  both  indi- 
vidual and  in  the  churches,  ^nd  by  the  de- 
sire to  Impose  their  Ideas  of  socially  desir- 
able conduct  by  law  upon  thc»e  who  disagree 
with  them.  They  stoutly  deny  that  they  are 
socialists,  but  declare  empihatlcally  that 
those  who  disagree  with  them  are  "reac- 
tionaries." who  refuse  to  swim  in  the  "wave 
d  the  fut'xre"  and  who  caaiiiot  see  that 
heaven  is  to  be  established  on  earth  by  gov- 
ertmiental  decree.  The  prlnclpil  work  of  you 
Daughter» — as  individual  cftizens — is  to 
point  out  to  this  group  the  true  nature  of 
their  conduct  and  its  ultimite  destruction 
of  constitutional  governmeiu  and  individual 
freedom  In  the  United  States. 

When  does  the  attack  coma  and  how  shall 
we  meet  it? 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  soclaVsm  cannot  be 
effectively  established  In  this!  Country  until 
the  governments  of  the  several  States  are 
rendered  ineffective  and  all  basic  govern- 
mental power  is  concentrated  in  the  Federal 
Government  in  Washington,  When  and  if 
that  Is  accomplished,  that  coQaplete  central- 
ized power  must  then  be  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  the  Presldent-^the  executive 
branch — who  then  with  the  guidance  of  a 
socialist  bureaucracy  will  finally  establish 
the  all-powerful  socialist  state- 
As  we  look  upon  the  current  scene,  can 
anyone  doubt  that  the  power  and  authority 
of  the  goverrunents  of  the  Staites  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  limited  :uid  that  the 
real  power  is  being  concenirnted  In  Wash- 
ington? How  is  this  accomplisbed? 

The  first  method  used  to  aidvance  Federal 
power  at  the  expense  of  the  State  is  the  use 
of  Federal  tax  money  to  underwrite  in  whole 
or  in  significant  p&rt,  progitams  normally 
within  the  complete  control  of  the  State 
government.  This  Federal  largess  is  accom- 
panied by  Federal  rules  and  regulations  and 
once  the  State  officials  accept  the  Federal 
subsidy,  they  find  that  effective  power  over 
the  program  has  passed  to  Waphlngton,  It  Is 
well  said  that  "He  who  pays  tihe  piper,  calls 
the  tune."  We  have  seen  this  come  to  pass  in 
agriculture,  public  housing  and  it  is  now  be- 
ginning in  public  education.  Ironically  it  Is 
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the  success  of  the  free  enterprise  system 
econon\lcaJly  that  {>rovlde6  the  funds  by 
Federal  taxation  which  enables  this  to  be 
done.  The  remedy  is  twofold:  (1)  the  elec- 
tion of  Representatives  and  Senators  who 
will  substantially  reduce  Federal  taxation 
and  who  will  decline  to  vote  for  the  cen- 
tralizing projects,  and  (2)  the  election  of 
State  Representatives  and  Senators  who  will 
decline  to  accept  the  Federal  subsidies. 

The  second  factor  which  has  led  to  a  most 
extraordinary  advance  of  Federal  power  and 
a  substantial  weakening  of  our  federalism, 
has  been  the  expansion  r,f  Federal  power  in 
two  ways.  First  by  the  Supreme  Court's  re- 
interpretation  of  the  power  of  Congress  to 
regulate  interstate  c(>nimerre  and.  secondly, 
by  the  expan'^ion  of  Federal  Judicial  power 
over  the  States  through  new  interpretations 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  This  Is  a 
painful  and  delicate  subject  for  me  as  a 
Judge  of  Maryland's  highest  appellate  court — 
The  Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland  — but  as  I 
have  oltlclally  expressed  my  views  on  this 
general  subject  in  several  dissenting  and 
concurring  opinions.  I  feel  entirely  free  to 
express  them  here. 

Those  who  defend  the  subst.\ntial  Increase 
in  Federal  power  through  the  constitutional 
grant  of  power  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce Justify  their  position  in  this  way.  They 
claim  that  the  great  increase  in  our  popula- 
tion, the  increased  means  of  communication 
and  the  increased  "Interdependence"  of  all 
our  citizens,  make  it  necersary  to  have  a  sub- 
stantially increased  central  control  of  not 
only  Interstate  commerce  Itself  but  any  thing 
that  "affects"  Interstate  commerce.  Hence, 
the  old  concepts  arising  in  a  largely  agrarian 
society  cannot  be  used  now  in  our  present 
concentrated  "urban"  society.  I  come  to  ex- 
actly the  opposite  conclusion.  In  all  other 
walks  of  life,  the  larger  and  more  concen- 
trated the  activity  becomes,  the  more  is  the 
need  for  decentralization,  not  centralization. 
The  sheer  impossibility  for  one  man  or  a 
small  group  of  men  to  act  Intelligently  on  a 
very  large  operation,  the  inevitable  bureauc- 
racy, red  tape  and  delay  attendant  upon  the 
centralization  of  control,  make  it  imperative 
that  power  be  decentralized  and  operated  on 
the  local  scene,  rather  than  be  concentrated 
at  a  place  far  removed  from  the  local  opera- 
tion. 

The  failure  of  the  government  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  after  50  years  of  absolute  state  con- 
trol of  its  citizens  and  the  Russian  economy, 
to  produce  as  much  food  as  was  produced 
under  the  old  Czarist  economy.  Is  a  living 
witness  to  the  impossibility  of  operating  the 
economy  of  a  large,  modern  state  by  a  central 
socialist  planning  authority.  The  same  thing 
has  resulted  in  Red  China  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  in  communist  .satellite  states.  The 
present  difficulties  In  Great  Britain  are.  in 
my  opinion,  directly  connected  with  its  so- 
cialist government.  All  friends  of  individual 
freedom  should  point  out  the  devastating  ef- 
fects of  socialist  concentration  of  power. 

The  expansion  of  Federal  power  over  "in- 
terstate commerce"  has  principally  occurred 
In  the  fields  of  agriculture  and  labor  legis- 
lation. It  reached  its  high  water  mark,  so 
to  speak,  in  the  amazing  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Wickard  v.  Fil- 
burn.  317  U.S.  11.  63  S.  Ct.  82.  87  L.Ed.  122 
(1942),  which  arose  here  in  Ohio.  After  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  based  on  the 
Federal  power  to  tax  had  been  held  to  be 
unconstitutional  by  the  pre- 1935  Supreme 
Court,  a  new  Act  was  prepared  based  upon 
the  power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce. 
The  acreage  of  wheat  to  be  grown  by  farmers 
was  limited  as  provided  in  the  new  Act.  Fll- 
burn,  a  dairy  and  poultry  farmer  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  Ohio,  declined  to  participate 
in  the  program.  He  received  an  allotment 
from  the  local  board  of  11.1  acres  of  wheat 
with  an  estimated  normal  yield  of  20.1 
bushels  to  the  acre.  He  sowed  23  acres  and 
harvested  an  "excess"  239  bushels  of  wheat. 
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These  excess  bushels  were  subjected  by  the 
Act  to  a  penalty  of  49  cents  a  bushel,  or 
$117.11.  Fllburn  declined  to  pay  this  penalty 
and  did  not  receive  a  marketing  card  to  sell 

his  wheat.  He  did  not  care  .ibout  this,  ns  he 
fed  all  of  his  wheat  on  his  f.irm.  selling 
none  either  locally  or  in  Interstate  com- 
merce. In  a  proceeding  by  him  to  enjoin 
Wickard.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
three-Judge  Court  ruled  with  Fllburn  on  the 
ground,  among  others,  that  the  wheat  grown 
by  him  did  not  move  in,  or  directly  affect, 
interstate  commerce,  and  hence,  the  Federal 
Government  had  no  power  to  proceed  against 
him  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  clause. 
Tlie  Supreme  Court  reversed. 

It  held.  In  eflect.  that  Federal  power  was 
established  because  If  Fllburn  had  not  grown 
more  than  the  minimum  allotment  of  11.1 
acres  of  wheat  he  would  have  had  a  need 
which  might  have  been  supplied  by  the  pur- 
chase of  wheat  which  probably  would  have 
moved  in  Interstate  commerce,  and  hence 
his  failure  to  comply  with  the  Act.  along 
with  .similar  failures  to  comply,  if  they  ex- 
isted, import.intly  "affected"  Interstate  com- 
merce. Under  this  curious  reasoning  it 
is  r.ithor  clear  that  there  Is  no  activity  of 
any  citizen  that  does  not  "affect"  Interstate 
commerce.  This  decision  and  others  of  similar 
nature  are  quite  at  variance  with  prior  de- 
cisions of  t!ie  Supreme  Court  requiring  a 
direct  effect  upon  Interstate  commerce  be- 
fore Federal  power  could  be  asserted.  In  my 
opinion,  this  was  an  unwarranted  construc- 
tion of  the  clause  in  the  United  States  Con- 
tltution  giving  Congress  the  power  to  "regu- 
late interstate  commerce." 

During  the  past  15  years,  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  great  extension  of  Federal  Judicial 
power  over  the  State  courts  and  legislatures 
by  the  expansion  of  that  power  through  a 
reinterpretatlon  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. You  win  reran  that  after  the  War  be- 
tween the  States  was  concluded,  three  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  were  proposed — the  Thirteenth,  to 
abolish  slavery,  the  Fourteenth,  to  guarantee 
that  the  new  freedmen  would  not  be  denied 
their  rights  of  United  States  citizenship  by 
State  action  and  the  Fifteenth,  to  prevent 
a  denial  of  suffrage  to  the  new  freedmen 
because  of  race,  color  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude.  These  amendments  had  a  basic 
and  similar  purpose  and  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  they  were  to  be  construed  together. 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment — which  in- 
cidentally was  ratified  under  dubious  circum- 
stances in  1868 — contained  five  sections:  (1) 
to  define  United  States  citizenship  and  pro- 
vide that  United  States  citizens  should  not 
be  denied  hi/  any  State  their  life,  liberty  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law  or  of 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws;  (2)  a  pro- 
vision in  regard  to  the  apportionment  of 
representatives;  (3)  a  provision  in  regard  to 
disabilities  for  holding  office  for  persons 
bearing  arms  against  the  Republic;  (4)  a 
provision  confirming  the  public  debt  of  the 
United  States  and  disaffirming  the  debts  of 
the  Confederacy;  and  (5)  a  provision  that 
"the  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  en- 
force, by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  article."  A  clause  identical  with 
clause  (5)  was  Included  in  both  the  Thir- 
teenth and  Fifteenth  Amendments. 

It  was  contemplated  by  those  who  drafted 
the  three  Civil  War  amendments  that  Con- 
gress should  implement  them  and  provide 
for  their  enforcement  as  the  amendments 
provided.  These  three  amendments  were  not 
to  be  self-executing  as  were  the  first  twelve 
amendments  to  the  Constitution.  Congress 
did  Just  this  by  passing  the  first  Civil  Rights 
Act.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  In  the 
Civil  Rights  Cases.  109  US  3.  3,  S.Ct.  18.  27 
L.Ed.  835,  the  Supreme  Court  in  1883,  de- 
clared Sections  1  and  2  of  the  Act  prohibiting 
discrimination  by  private  persons  in  regard 
to  inns,  public  conveyances  and  places  oi 
public  amusement  to  be  unconstitutional  as 
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the  Federal  power  granted  by  Section  (  1 )  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  limited  by 
its  terms  to  Staff  action  and  did  not  extend 
to  acts  of  private  persons.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  a  similar  provision  in  the  last 
Civil  Rights  Act  uas  sustained  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  under  the  clause  In  the  Con- 
stitution granting  Congress  the  power  to  reg- 
ulate Interstate  commerce! 

The  expansion  of  Federal  power  under  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  had  begun  by  an 
expansion  of  the  phrase  "due  process  of  law" 
prior  to  1930,  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  stated  in 
May  1930: 

"I  have  not  yet  adequately  expressed  the 
more  than  anxiety  I  feel  at  the  ever-increas- 
ing scope  given  the  14th  amendment  in 
cutting  down  what  I  believe  to  be  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  states.  As  the  de- 
cisions now  stand,  I  see  hardly  any  limit 
but  the  sky  to  the  invalidity  of  those  rights 
if  they  happen  to  strike  a  majority  of  the 
court  for  any  reason  undesirable.  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  amendment  was  intended 
to  give  us  carte  blanche  to  embody  our  eco- 
nomic or  moral  beliefs  in  its  prohibitions." 

By  God's  mercy,  he  did  not  live  to  see  the 
present  affirmative  expansion  by  a  majority 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Federal  Judicial 
power  over  the  States. 

The  Supreme  Court  bad  hrld  at  an  early 
date,  that  the  amendments  to  tlie  Federal 
Constitution — the  Bill  of  Right; — did  not 
apply  to  the  States  but  only  t  >  the  Fed- 
eral Government  it-self.  This  was  cbvlous 
from  the  language  of  the  tir.a  ten  amend- 
ments themselves  and  frdm  the  dual  nature 
of  sovereignty  in  this  Country.  After  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  was  proclaimed  as 
being  in  effect,  there  was  a  long  and  con- 
tinuing effort  to  have  the  Supreme  Court 
hold  that  the  provisions  of  the  first  eight 
amendments — or  portions  of  them — applied 
to  the  States  through  the  due  process  clause 
of  Section  (1)  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. This  attempt  wa.s  resisted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  until  1940.  when  that  Court 
in  Cantucll  v.  Connecticut.  310  US.  296,  60 
set.  900.  84  L.Ed.  1213.  held  without  dis- 
cussion or  consideration  of  the  constitu- 
tional debates  in  Congress,  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  First  Amendment  that  "Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  cr  prohibiting  the  free 
excess  thereof"  applied  to  the  States  through 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  This  decision  opened  a  Pan- 
dora's Box  of  Federal  power  and  the  end  is 
apparently  not  yet. 

In  a  series  of  decisions  involving  "freedom 
of  speech."  "unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures"  and  other  provisions  of  the  first 
eight  amendments.  Federal  Jvidicial  power 
over  the  States  has  been  greatly  extended. 
The  obscenity  cases,  the  prayer  in  the  school 
cases,  the  cases  of  Federal  control  over  the 
enforcement  by  the  States  of  their  criminal 
law  all  flow  from  what  I  consider  this  basic 
error  in  Judicial  construction.  It  is  clear  to 
me  both  from  reading  the  language  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  itself  and  from  a 
study  of  the  debates  in  Congress  when  the 
Amendment  was  prepared  and  allegedly 
adopted  for  presentation  to  the  States  for 
ratification,  that  this  interpretation  is  not 
Justified.  It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  the 
inclusion  in  Section  (1)  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  of  one  clause  from  the  Fifth 
Amendment — that  a  State  should  not  deny  a 
ciltzen  of  the  United  States  "life,  liberty  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law,"  neces- 
sarily indicates  that  the  remaining  clauses 
in  tlie  Fifth  Amendment  and  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  first  eight  amendments  were 
excluded.  Then  too.  there  was  and  is  nothing 
in  the  various  Civil  Rights  Acts  to  suggest 
such  an  expansion  of  Federal  power. 

This  expansion  of  Federal  Judicial  power 
..as  not  been  accomplished  without  vigorous 
protest  on  the  part  of  a  minority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Itself. 
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For  example,  in  Mapp  v.  Ohio.  367  U.S.  643, 
81  S.  Ct.  1684.  6  L.  Ed.  2d  1081  (1961),  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan,  In  his  dissenting  opinion, 
Joined  by  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  and  Mr, 

Justice  Whittaker.  stated: 

"The  Court,  in  my  opinion  has  forgotten 
the  sense  of  Judicial  restraint  which,  with 
due  regard  for  stare  decisis,  is  one  element 
that  should  enter  into  deciding  whether  a 
past  decision  of  this  Court  should  be  over- 
ruled. .  .  .  The  action  of  the  Court  finds  no 
support  ill  the  rule  that  decision  of  constitu- 
tional is.sues  should  be  avoided  wherever  pos- 
sible The  unwisdom  of  overrtillng  Wolf  with- 
(itit  lull-dress  argument  is  aggravated  by  the 
urcume^t.jnce  that  that  decision  is  a  com- 
p.;rativelv  recent  one  (1949)  U)  which  three 
niembe.'-s  of  the  present  majority  have  at 
one  time  or  another  expressly  subscribed, 
one  to  be  sure  with  explicit  misgivings.  I 
would  think  that  our  obligation  to  the  States. 
vn  whom  we  impose  this  new  rule,  as  well  as 
the  obligation  of  orderly  adherence  to  our 
own  processes  would  demand  that  we  seek 
that  aid  which  adequate  briefing  and  argu- 
ment lends  to  the  determination  of  an  im- 
porl;tiit  issue.  It  certainly  has  never  been  a 
postulate  of  Judicial  power  that  mere  altered 
di.'posltion.  or  subsequent  membership  on 
the  Court,  is  sufficient  warrant  for  overturn- 
ii)»  a  deliberately  decided  r>.ile  of  constitu- 
tional law." 

In  Baker  v.  Carr.  369  U.S.  186.  32  S.Ct.  691. 
7  L.Ed.  2d  663.  Mr.  Justice  Frankfuiter  stated 
ill  his  diisenling  opinion: 

■  The  Court  today  reverses  a  uniform  course 
of  decision  established  by  a  dozen  ciises.  in- 
cluding one  by  which  the  very  claim  now 
sust;»in«;d  v  as  unanimously  rejected  only  five 
years  ago.  .  .  .  Such  a  massive  repudiation  of 
the  experience  of  our  whole  past  in  asserting 
destructively  noval  Judicial  power  demands 
a  det;uled  r.tiaiysis  oi  the  role  cf  this  Court 
in  our  constitutional  scheme.  ...  In  effect, 
today's  decision  empowers  tlie  courts  of  the 
country  tj  devise  what  sliould  constitute  the 
proper  compasition  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
fifty  States.  If  stale  courts  should  for  one 
reason  or  another  lind  themselves  unable  to 
discharge  this  l;',sk.  the  duty  of  doing  so  is 
put  on  the  federal  courts  or  on  this  Court.  .  .  . 

"TTiere  is  nothing  Judicially  more  un- 
seemly nor  more  self-defeating  than  for  this 
Court  to  make  in  terrorcm  pronouncements, 
to  Indulge  In  merely  empty  rhetoric,  sound- 
ing a  word  of  promise  to  the  ear.  sure  to  be 
disappointing  to  the  hope.  ...  To  find  such 
a  political  conception  legally  enforceable  in 
the  broad  and  unspecific  guarantee  of  equal 
protection  is  to  rewrite  the  Constitution.  .  .  . 
The  notion  that  representation  proportioned 
to  the  geographic  spread  of  population  is  not 
so  universally  accepted  as  a  necessary  ele- 
ment of  equality  between  man  and  man  that 
it  must  be  taken  to  be  the  standard  of  a 
pollticsil  equality  preserved  by  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment — that  it  is.  in  appellants' 
words  'the  ba.slc  principle  of  representative 
government' — Is.  to  put  it  bluntly,  not  true. 
However  desirable  and  however  desired  by 
some  among  the  great  political  thinkers  tind 
framers  of  our  government,  it  has  never  been 
generally  practiced,  today  or  in  the  past." 

In  the  same  case.  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  in  a 
separate  dissenting  opinion,  stated: 

"I  can  find  nothing  in  the  Equal  Protec- 
tion Clause  or  elsewhere  in  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution which  expressly  or  impliedly  sup- 
ports the  view  that  state  legislatures  must  be 
so  structured  as  to  reflect  wlUi  approximate 
equality  the  voice  of  every  voter.  Not  only 
is  that  proposition  refuted  by  history,  as 
shown  by  my  Brother  Frankfurter,  but  it 
strikes  deep  into  the  heart  of  our  federal 
system.  Its  acceptance  would  require  tis  to 
turn  our  backs  on  the  regard  which  this 
Court  has  always  shown  for  the  Judgment 
of  state  legislatures  and  courts  on  matters 
of  basically  local  concern." 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart  in  Engel  v.  Vitale.  370 
U.S.  421.  82  S.  Ct.  1261.  8  L.  Ed.  2d  601  (1962), 
in  his  dissenting  opinion,  stated: 
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"With  all  re.spect,  I  think  the  Court  has 
misapplied  a  great  constitutional  principle. 
I  cannot  see  how  an  'official  religion'  Is  estab- 
lished by  letting  those  who  want  to  say  a 
prayer  say  it." 

The  extraordinary  thing  is  that  Thomas 
Jefferson  anticipated  the  expansion  of  Fed- 
eral Judicial  power  by  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution.  He  stated: 

"The  germ  of  dissolution  of  our  Federal 
Government  is  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
Federal  Judiciary;  an  irresponsible  body — 
ativancing  its  noiseless  step  like  a  thief 
over  the  field  of  Jurisdiction,  until  all  shall 
be  usurped  from  the  States,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  all  be  consolidated. 

"To  this  I  am  opposed,  because  when  all 
government  shall  be  drawn  to  Washington 
as  the  center  of  all  power,  it  will  render  pow- 
erless the  checks  provided  of  one  govern- 
ment on  another  and  ■will  become  as  venal 
and  offensive  as  the  government  from  which 
we  separated." 

What  Is  the  remedy  In  this  delicate  situ- 
ation? 

My  earnest  trust  Is  that  the  majority  Jus- 
tices themselves  will  conclude  that  the  pre- 
vailing interpretations  are  unwarranted  and 
will  themselves  move  to  apply  more  orthodox 
constitutional  doctrine.  I  believe  that  I  de- 
tect some  movement  in  this  direction,  al- 
though 11  might  be  only  wishful  thinking  en 
my  part.  Failing  that,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  acting  under  Article  III  of  the 
Constitution  may  limit  the  Judicial  power 
of  the  lower  Federal  Courts  and  the  appellate 
power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  eliminate  the 
unwarranted  exercise  of  Federal  Judicial 
power  or  Congress  might  well  exercise  its 
power  under  clause  (5)  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  the  same  end.  Although  I 
hope  indeed  that  such  action  will  not  ulti- 
mately be  necessary,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to 
a  dissolution  of  the  States  as  viable  political 
entities  and  the  establishment  of  an  all- 
,  powerful   national   government. 

As  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  I  am  well  aware  that 
quite  properly  the  National  Society,  the  State 
Societies  and  the  local  Chapters  of  the  DAR 
do  not.  and  are  not.  permitted  to  engage  in 
political  activities. 

I  trust,  however,  that  as  individual  citi- 
u-ns  you  will  see  to  it  that  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  will  be  prepared  to  save  the  basic 
nature  of  our  Federal  Republic,  'i'our  ances- 
tors died  for  it;  you.  as  individual  citizens, 
must  act  to  preserve  it. 

(From   DAR   Magazine.    February    1968 1 

Mail    OROEni    CoNSTmrnoNs — The   Twn,icHT 

OF  THE  States? 

(By  Elizabeth  Chesnut  Barnes) 

(Note. — Elizabeth  Chesnut  Barnes  (Mrs. 
Wilson  King  Barnes),  a  graduate  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  the  University  of  Maryland 
Law  School  and  a  member  of  the  Maryland 
Bar,  was  Chairman  of  the  National  Defense 
Committee.  NSDAR.  1959-1962  and  State 
Regent  ot  the  Maryland  State  Society.  1964- 
1967. 

I  Mrs.  Barnes  was  a  candidate  for  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  recently  held  in 
Maryljvnd.  She  organized  the  Save  Our  State 
Committee  (S.O.S.)  in  June.  1967  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Convention  dele- 
gates and  the  general  public  the  dangers  to 
Constitutional  government  Inherent  in  the 
Draft  Constitution  prepared  by  the  Mary- 
land State  Constitutional  Convention  Com- 
mission. The  S.O.S.  Committee  prepared  a 
"Proposed  Constitution."  a  synthesis  of  the 
Present  Constitution  (which  was  revised 
and  updated),  with  the  Draft  Constitution. 
This  "Proposed  Constitution"  was  sent  to 
every  delegate  pnd  to  many  Maryland  news- 
papers. The  Conuntttee  has  also  sent  out 
Press  Releases  from  time  to  time  and  letters 
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on    pertinent    Constitutional    Issues    to    the 
delegates. 

(Because  oif  Mrs.  Barnes'  familiarity  with 
the  subject  of  (Constitutional  revision  In 
her  own  State  as  well  aa  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, we  have  asked  her  to  alert  our  readers 
to  the  salient  Issues  Involved,  Inasmuch  as 
Constitutional  revision  Is  now  being  sought 
In  more  than  20  States.) 

Of  supreme  importance  to  every  voter  In 
the  United  States  Is  the  pressure  being  ex- 
erted by  certain  organizations  In  this  (Coun- 
try to  modify,  revise  and,  as  in  the  State  of 
Maryland,  to  rewrite  completely  the  State 
Constitutions.  On  all  sides,  the  attack  stems 
from  the  theme  that  the  State  governments 
are  so  outmoded  and  cumbersome  that  they 
cannot  meet  the  challenges  of  modern  so- 
ciety. The  State  Constitutions  axe  said  to  be 
lacking  in  flexibility,  modern  management 
capability  and  quick  responsiveness.  TTiese 
documents  are  called  Imprecise  and  bulky, 
archaic,  old-fashtoned.  Regional  government 
Is  advocated  to  supplant  existing  county 
governments  and  ultimately  State  govern- 
ments or  to  be  super-imposed  upon  them. 

To  understand  the  present  drive  to  "mod- 
ernize" State  Constitutions  and  to  promote 
metropolitan  or  regional  government  In  the 
United  States,  one  must  take  a  long  look 
back  to  1894  when  the  National  Municipal 
League  was  organized  In  New  Tork  to  flght 
graft  and  corruption  In  municipal  govern- 
ments. After  19  years,  the  League  abandoned 
Its  plan  to  reform  city  governments  .ind 
undertook  agitation  for  appointed  experts 
called  city  managers.  The  public  was  told 
that  by  hiring  such  experts  It  could  by 
proper  use  of  the  democratic  process  secure 
better  government  for  less  money. 

The  National  Municipal  League  bcc.ime 
the  parent  organization  of  many  similar  and 
related  organizations  now  located  at  1313 
East  Sixtieth  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Most 
of  these  groupw  have  Interlocking  director- 
ates and  are  tax  exempt,  financed  by  such 
tax  free  foundations  as  Rockefeller.  Car- 
negie, and  Ford.  One  of  the  oldest  of  these 
organizations  and  also  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant IS  th9  International  City  Managers' 
Association,  whose  Model  Charter  was 
adopted  by  the  citizens  of  San  Antonio, 
Texas  In  OotODer  1951.  Essentially,  this  Char- 
ter replaces  government  by  elected  offlclals 
and  substitutes  government  by  appointed 
offlclals.  Mr.  Clyde  Watland,  In  an  address  at 
St.  Mary's  University  In  1959  showed  how 
Metropolitan  Oovernment  (Metro)  first  be- 
gan at  the  grass  roots  in  San  Antonio  and  to 
what  lengtiis  it  went  in  establishing  power 
In  the  hands  of  the  few:  "The  City  is  author- 
ized to  own  and  operate  every  type  utility 
and  private  buainesS.  to  tax  and  control 
every  service  and  occupation  or  profession; 
to  seize  every  parcel  of  property  and  to  ope- 
rate or  resell  It;  to  take  without  court  ac- 
tion every  Item  of  personal  property  and  sell 
It  to  the  highest  bidder  from  the  front  door 
of  the  City  Hall." 

The  philosophy  of  the  City  Manager  advo- 
cates was  detailed  nine  years  ago  In  the 
August  1958  issue  of  Harper  3  Mugazine.  The 
umted  States  was  to  be  divided  into  twelve 
districts,  erasing  State.  County  and  other 
existing  boundaries.  Each  of  these  District* 
Is  to  be  governed  by  a  Metropolitan  District, 
at  the  center  of  which  Is  a  professional 
administrator. 

Thus,  the  federation  of  sovereign  states 
united  by  a  central  government  of  limited 
powers  would  be  changed  for  a  nation  di- 
vided into  numerous  metropolitan  areas 
spread  across  forgotten  state  boundary  lines. 
In  charge  of  each  area  would  be  an  ap- 
pointed expert.  Until  the  entire  Nation  was 
so  constituted,  each  area  government  would 
levy  taxes  directly  on  Its  own  citizens;  but 
on  compleUon  of  the  "Planners'  "  dream,  the 
central  Oovernment  tn  Washington  would 
levy  all  taxee.  and  then  distribute  them  to 
the  regional  governments.  At  about  the  same 
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time  as  this  plan  to  divide  the  United  States 
Into  Districts  was  revealed,  an  article  re- 
garding the  "obsolescence"  of  State  govern- 
ment appeared  in  the  Times  Dispatch  of 
Richmond.  Virginia. 

Those  of  us  who  would  like  to  preserve 
our  States  as  vital  units  In  our  Federal  sys- 
tem should  pay  special  heed  to  the  words 
of  Dr.  Warner  Moss,  then  head  of  govern- 
ment at  the  College  of  WUllEun  and  Mary. 
He  declared  In  a  talk  to  the  Virginia  section 
of  the  International  City  Managers'  Associa- 
tion: "The  growth  of  urban  areas  Is  nulli- 
fying the  need  for  State  governments  and 
for  political  parties.  Urban  citizens  are  'na- 
tionally minded'  and  political  power  Is  ex- 
pressed more  effectively  through  mass  com- 
munications and  pressure  groups  than 
through  political  parties. 

"In  some  ways.  State  governments  are 
obsolescent.  To  be  effective  the  authority 
of  local  government  must  coincide  with  the 
areas  of  the  problems. 

"We  must  admit  that  the  boundaries  of 
our  State  bear  little  relation  to  p>olitlcal  and 
economic  reality.  Far  more  real  are  the  met- 
ropolitan areas  of  Hampton  Roads  and  Wash- 
ington, both  bound  to  the  National  Oovern- 
ment by  ties  which  make  the  Commonwealth 
of   Virginia   appear  an   intruder." 

In  addition  to  the  International  Managers' 
Association  and  very  Influential  In  the  effort 
to  Influence  legislation  In  State  Legislatures 
Is  the  Council  of  State  Governments,  also 
located  at  1313  East  Sixtieth  Street.  Chicago, 
Illinois.  The  Council's  secretariat  controls  al- 
most half  of  the  Metro  core  which  promotes 
various  features  of  Metropolitan  Oovernment 
and  Is  exclusively  supported  by  appropria- 
tions of  the  Legislatures  of  all  the  State  gov- 
ernments. From  1933  to  1936,  this  organiaa- 
tlon  was  merely  a  title  on  a  letterhead.  Ac- 
cording to  Jo  Hlndman.  a  recognized  au- 
thority on  problems  dealing  with  Metro  Oov- 
ernment: "1313'8  Council  of  State  Oovern- 
ments  has  sent  Into  the  States  platoons  of 
agents,  newsletters,  directives  and  a  flood  of 
1313  periodicals.  .  .  .  The  1313  law  factory 
publishes  the  prepackaged  laws  in  form  con- 
venient for  copying,  with  a  blank  space  for 
insertion  of  a  bill  number.  The  whole  thing 
can  be  handed  to  a  Legislator  to  be  Intro- 
duced to  the  State  Legislature.  The  State  of 
Texas  received  a  mental  health  bill  in  Just 
that  manner. 

"When  Metro  draft  legislation  Is  considered 
ready  for  publication  in  Suggested  State  Leg- 
islation, the  catalog  of  mall-order  laws,  the 
process  Is  handled  by  I313's  Committee  on 
Suggested  State  Legislation,  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Council  of  State  Oovernments." 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  Council  of 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  another  group 
connected  with  1313.  has  been  financed  by 
Rockefeller  money.  Formed  In  the  1940s  In 
Washington,  it  selected  counties  In  different 
States  for  research  and  experimentation. 
State  Commissions  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations are  1313's  beachheads  In  our  State 
governments.  The  Influence  of  this  organiza- 
tion Is  found  in  the  "Draft  Constitution"  re- 
cently under  consideration  by  the  Maryland 
Constitutional  Convention  In  which  several 
sections  are  devoted  to  Intergovernmental 
relations. 

A  spokesman  for  the  NaUonal  Municipal 
League,  the  mastermind  of  the  1313  clear- 
inghouse, said  at  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion rally  In  Detroit  (Detroit  Times.  July 
22.  1960),  that  the  basic  wrongs  with  most 
archaic  State  constitutions  was  the  mana- 
cling of  the  State  and  the  handcuffing  of 
government.  It  might  seem  that  the  National 
Municipal  League  is  interested  In  helping 
State  governments  survive  and  yet  experience 
has  shown  that  "Metro  by  practice  and  Metro 
by  statement  Is  violently  opposed  to  limited 
government."  The  pubUc  is  therefore  con- 
fused when  It  hears  "that  revitalizing  the 
States  and  re-estebllshlng  their  natural  po- 
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sltlon   and   power  In  a  strong  Federal   sys- 
tem Is  a  goal  now  more  eagerly  sought." 

We  find  that  seven  years  later,  the  "Plan- 
ners" are  still  hammering  away  at  their 
determination  to  change  State  governments 
to  their  liking. 

In  July  1967,  the  Research  and  Policy 
Committee  of  the  Committee  for  Improve- 
ment of  Management  In  Government,  under 
the  Chairmanship  of  Emello  O.  CoUado,  Exec- 
utive Vice  President  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  (New  Jersey)  published  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "Modernizing  State  Government," 
whose  purpose  was  ( 1 )  to  describe  reasonable 
requirements  for  any  State  government  seek- 
ing to  utilize  Its  major  opportunities,  and 
(2)  to  set  forth  measures  for  obtaining  neces- 
sary reforms.  The  author  of  the  pamphlet 
stated  that  most  State  governments  are 
poorly  organized  to  fulfill  their  growing  re- 
sponsibilities and  to  perform  the  functions 
clearly  within  their  province.  He  quoted  with 
approval  from  a  speech  of  Oovemor  Daniel  J. 
Evans  of  Washington:  "State  governments 
are  unquestionably  on  trial  today.  If  we  are 
not  willing  to  pay  the  price,  if  we  cannot 
change  where  change  is  required,  then  we 
have  only  one  recourse.  And  that  Is  to  pre- 
pare for  an  orderly  transfer  of  our  remaining 
responsibilities  to  the  Federal  Oovernment." 
In  order  to  hasten  and  facilitate  the  altera- 
tion of  State  ConstituUons,  the  National  Mu- 
nicipal League  has  published  two  series  of 
books  which  are  offered  to  the  public  at  mod- 
erate prices  and  are  reconmiended  reading 
for  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tions. In  Series  I,  we  find  "The  Model  State 
Constitution,"  "Salient  Issues  of  Constitu- 
tional Revision,"  "The  Future  Role  of  the 
States,"  "The  Constitutional  Convention:  A 
Manual  on  Its  Planning,  Organization  and 
Operation,"  "How  to  Study  a  State  Constitu- 
tion"; and  in  Series  II.  "State  Constitutions: 
The  Shape  of  the  "^ocument."  "State  Consti- 
tutions: Reapportionment."  "State  Constitu- 
tions: The  Oovemor,"  "State  Constitutions: 
The  Structure  of  Administration,"  and  "State 
Constitutions:  The  Bill  of  Rights." 

Of  sx>eclai  interest  In  this  group  of  pam- 
phlets is  "The  Model  Constitution"  which 
embodies  the  most  recent  ideas  of  the  "Plan- 
ners" whoee  theory  Is  that  all  State  Consti- 
tutions should  be  short,  concise  documents, 
modeled  on  the  (ConsUtutlon  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  They  should  greatly  In- 
crease the  power  of  the  executive,  streamline 
the  Judicial  system,  institute  regional  gov- 
ernment, etc.  It  Is  their  theory  that  we 
should  now  trust  our  public  officials  with  en- 
larged governmental  power  so  that  they  can 
perform  the  enlarged  governmental  services 
allegedly  neceasary  because  of  the  Increase  in 
populaUon.  It  is  suggested  that  the  reader 
compare  pages  165-172  of  the  Salient  Issues 
of  Constitutional  Revision  published  in  1961 
by  the  National  Municipal  League  and  page 
18  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Model  State 
Constitution  (Sixth  Edition) .  These  pubhca- 
tlons  by  the  National  Municipal  League  and 
others,  including  How  to  Study  a  State  Con- 
stitution by  Mrs.  Charlotte  Irvine  of  the 
I-eague  of  Women  Voters  and  Dr.  Edward  M. 
Kresky,  A.ssoclate  Director  of  the  Temporary 
State  (New  York)  Commission  on  the  Revi- 
sion and  Slmpliflcation  of  the  Constitution 
and  currently  attached  to  the  office  of  the 
Governor  of  New  York,  have  been  financed 
with  the  assistance  of  a  grant  from  tiie  Ford 
Foundation. 

In  response  to  the  drive  by  the  "Planners" 
to  revise  State  Constitutions  and  reform 
States  governments  in  accord  with  regional 
and  Metro  concepts,  studies  are  being  ini- 
tiated in  many  of  the  States  with  a  rtew  to 
bringing  up-to-date  their  so-called  archaic 
Constitutions.  These  Include  Massachusetts, 
for  which  It  has  been  reported  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  approved  a  $722,(XX)  com- 
prehensive study — $480,000  of  this  appro- 
priation will  be  paid  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Another 
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study,  financed  over  a  two-yesu-  period  by  the 
Ford  Foundation  and  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion of  New  York,  was  recently  concluded  in 
North  Carolina.  All  major  proponents  of  "re- 
form" agreed  apparently  that  State  Consti- 
tutions must  be  revised,  membership  of  most 
state  Legislatures  be  reduced  to  expedite  the 
legislative  process  and  Governors  siiould  have 
more  executive  power  and  authority. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  tliat  many  States 
are  now  being  pressured  to  achieve  these  "re- 
forms." Connecticut  ( 1965 ) ,  Michigan  ( 1963 ) , 
New  Jersey  (19661  and  Tennessee  (1965)  have 
recently  completed  a  revision  of  their  Con- 
stitutions. New  York  has  Just  rejected  the 
product  of  its  recent  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. At  this  writing  the  Maryland  Consti- 
tutional Convention  has  completed  a  new 
Constitution  to  be  submitted  to  the  State's 
electorate  in  May  1968.  Rhode  Island  also 
held  a  Constitutional  Convention  in  1967. 
Pennsylvania's  Convention  met  in  December; 
other  States  in  which  Constitutional  Con- 
ventions have  been  recommended  by  Consti- 
tutional Study  Commissions  or  in  which 
drafts  have  been  prepared  by  Commissions 
Include  Arkansas  (1965),  California  (1966), 
Florida  (1967).  Idaho  (1967).  Illinois  (1967), 
Kentucky  (1966).  Louisiana  (1965),  New 
Mexico  (1967).  North  Dakota  (1967).  Utah 
(1966)  and  Washington  (1967) .  tnirthermore. 
In  several  other  States:  Massachusetts.  Mon- 
tana. Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Texas  and  Vermont, 
Constitutional  Conventions  were  rec- 
ommended by  the  Governor  or  the  Leglsla- 
ttire;  and  In  Delaware  and  Indiana,  by  the 
Legislature. 

A  very  interesting  article  entitled  "Mary- 
land Constitution  Could  Be  Model  For  All 
of  Nation."  by  Richard  Homan  In  The  Wash- 
ington Post  for  September  7.  1967.  indicates 
clearly  the  significance  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  recently  held  in  Maryland  which 
adopted  in  large  measure  the  provisions  for 
a  State  (Constitution  propounded  by  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League  in  its  "Model  Con- 
stitution." 

"Maryland  could  be  about  to  write  a  state 
constitution  for  the  Nation. 

"Throughout  the  Country,  State  govern- 
ments are  beginning  to  feel  new  powers  and 
flex  new  muscles — especially  since  reappor- 
tionment forcibly  brought  them  abreast  of 
mid-20th  century  problems. 

"Caught  in  a  power  squeeze  between  the 
action  layers  of  government.  Federal  and  lo- 
cal, the  state  governments  now  seem  willing 
to  fight  their  way  back  and  reclaim  a  healthy 
chunk  of  the  governing  structure. 

"But  many.  Including  Maryland,  can't  be- 
cause their  state  constitutions  fail  to  give 
them  the  flexibility,  modern  management  ca- 
pability and  quick  responsiveness  they  need. 
"There  is  no  constitution  they  can  look  to 
as  a  model  to  provide  the  tools  they  need. 

"Maryland's  Constitutional  Convention, 
which  opens  Tuesday  after  nearly  three  years 
of  exhaustive  preparation  with  H.  Vernon 
Eney  as  president,  would  like  to  write  that 
kind  of  constitution. 

"The  proposal  drafted  by  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  Commission,  and  the  142- 
member  Convention  Itself,  will  primarily  be 
concerned  with  the  needs  of  Maryland  and 
its  3.5  million  citizens. 

"The  delegates  also  are  aware  of  the 
broader  needs  of  State  governments  and  they 
consider  Maryland — a  state  often  called  an 
America  in  microcosm,  straddling  the  North- 
South  border,  with  western  mountains  and 
Atlantic  seashore,  with  industry,  farms, 
fisheries  and  offices — an  Ideal  testing  place 
for  progress. 

"Much  of  what  is  wrong  with  State  con- 
stitutions is  simply  old  age. 

"Maryland's  is  100  years  old.  Thirteen  are 
older.  Except  for  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  only 
five  States  have  written  new  constitutions 
since  1930.  and  21  still  use  their  first. 

"The  United  States  Constitution  is  180 
years  old  but  it  is  a  different  kind  of  con- 
stitution. It  is  a  basic  grant  of  power  from 
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tlie  people  to  the  Government  and  presum- 
ably never  will  need  a  complete   overhaul. 

"Since  states  already  have  power,  their 
constitutions  are  not  grants  of  power.  In- 
stead they  detail  the  organs  of  State  and 
local  government,  their  functions  and  limi- 
tations. 

"These  obviously  need  regular  updating. 

"Maryland  lived  under  Its  first,  revolution- 
inspired  constitution  for  nearly  a  century, 
then  wrought  radical  changes  with  a  series 
of  three  constitutions  during  the  tumultuous 
Civil  War  years,  before  settling  down  for 
another  century  of  relative  inaction  with 
Its  Constitution. 

•Still,  changes  liad  to  be  made  :ind  124 
amendments  covering  more  than  200  topics 
have  been  added  to  the  present  Constitution. 

"The  resulting  document  is  Imprecise  and 
bulky,  faults  common  to  nearly  every  old 
suite  constitution.  With  17.000  words.  Mary- 
land's is  still  below  the  27,000-word  aver- 
age, .  .  . 

"Prom  all  Indications  so  far,  a  majority 
of  tlie  convention  Is  prepared  to  draft  a  new 
constitution  tliat  would  expand  power  of  the 
executive  branch  and  unify  the  governor's 
control  of  it;  set  broad  guidelines  but  leave 
many  details  of  government  and  Us  mainte- 
nance to  the  legislature;  revise  state-local 
relationships  by  strengthening  the  county 
and  allowing  for  future  regional  governments 
witliin  the  state;  establish  tlie  lirst  state- 
wide, unified  court  system  and  bring  state 
guarantees  of  Individual  rights  into  line  with 
the  United  States  Constitvition."   .   .   . 

According  to  delegates  who  attended  the 
Maryland  Constitutional  Convention,  much 
of  the  reading  material  provided  them  came 
from  the  National  Municipal  League. 

It,  is  notable  that  a  comparison  of  the 
Draft  Constitution  prepared  by  the  Maryland 
Constitutional  Commission  appointed  to 
study  and  revise  the  Maryland  State  Con- 
stitution with  the  Model  Constitution,  indi- 
cates that  in  general  theory  and  format,  and 
in  some  instances  In  the  language  used,  the 
draftsmen  of  the  Draft  Constitution  were 
deflmtely  guided  by  the  Model  Constitution. 
It  would  seem  that  the  National  Municipal 
League  reached  the  WTong  conclusion  on  the 
facts  on  which  It  relies.  The  very  concen- 
tration of  population,  the  ever  increasing 
restrictions  and  regulations  from  both  the 
l)resent  State  and  Federal  Governments  make 
constitutional  limitations  on  the  exercise  of 
governmental  power  more  necessary  today 
than  at  any  time  in  our  history.  The  limita- 
tions should  be  strengthened,  not  relaxed. 

Of  significance,  also.  Is  the  basic  theory 
relied  on  by  the  National  Municipal  League 
that  State  Constitutions  should  use  the  gen- 
eral language  embodied  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  copy  its  compara- 
tive brevity.  When  this  theory  is  examined 
more  critically,  however,  one  can  see  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a 
poor  model  indeed  for  a  Constitution  of  a 
State. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Federal  Constitution 
was  drawn  lor  a  government  of  strictly  dele- 
gated pouers  only  and  was  to  operate  on  a 
national  level,  while  the  State  government 
was  the  principal  governmental  body,  with 
many  more  and  varied  functions.  Hence.  It 
was  not  thought  to  be  necessary  to  spell  out 
the  more  limited  delegated  powers  as  It  was 
in  the  State  Constitutions. 

Secondly,  even  in  1787,  there  was  subsuin- 
tial  differences  in  sectional  interests,  culture, 
point  of  view  and  economic  position  between 
the  original  thirteen  States,  and  in  addition, 
there  was  a  \asl  territory  in  wliich  wovUd  be 
created  new  States  having  interests  and  prob- 
lems which  could  not  then  be  foreseen.  The 
Federal  Con.«titution,  of  necessity,  was  kept 
general  and  more  open  to  interpretation 
than  was  necessary  or  desirable  lor  a  State 
Constitution  which  would  provide  for  an  es- 
tabhshed  State,  with  people  of  similar  inter- 
ests and  generally  with  the  same  culture  and 
point  of  view.  The  Federal  situation  made  a 
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general  and  short  Constitution  necessary; 
there  Is  no  necessity  for  such  a  .State  Con- 
stitution. 

Thirdly,  the  very  generality  of  provisions  of 
tlie  Federal  Constitution  has  led  to  an  amaz- 
ing Increase  In  Federal  power  by  all  branches 
of  tlie  Fedenil  Government  and  particularly 
In  the  executive  and  Judicial  branches  during 
the  past  three  decades.  There  would  be  a  cor- 
responding enormous  increase  in  State  gov- 
ernmenuu  jiower  if  tlie  general  provisions  of 
the  Model  Constitution  were  adopted  Indeed, 
the  draftsmen  of  tlie  Model  Constitution  do 
not  .seriously  dispute  this.  Their  theory  ap- 
peiu-s  to  be  that  this  incre.Tse  in  State  gov- 
ernmental power  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
State  from  encroachment  of  Fedenil  govem- 
mentiil  power.  The  individual  citizen  who  de- 
.sires  freedom  from  unreasonable  and  over- 
bearing governmental  power — either  Federal 
or  State — will  t;ike  small  comfort  from  this. 
An  Executive  lunctJomng  under  this  type  of 
Constitution  with  plenary  powers  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  most  executive  power  and  a  sub- 
stantially unrestricted  Legislature  are  far 
more  likely  to  cooperate  witli  their  Federal 
counterparts  than  they  are  to  resist  them. 

It  would  be  well  lor  tlie  citizens  of  States 
whose  Constittitions  are  attacked  as  verbose 
and  archaic  to  examine  them  carefully  to 
see  if  the  charge  Is  true.  For  example,  where 
tliese  allegations  were  made  regarding  the 
Maryland  Constitution,  It  was  by  no  me;inE 
the  case.  It  is  true  that  the  public  interest 
requires  tliat  a  State  Constitution  spell  out 
as  specifically  as  practicable  how  its  provi- 
sions apply  so  that  vinnecessary  and  expen- 
sive litigation  construing  his  pro\asions  in 
specific  f;ictual  situations  will  not  be  neces- 
sary. The  relatively  small  number  (jf  Mary- 
land ciises  construing  the  present  Maryland 
Constitution  indicates  that  it  has  not  re- 
quired constant  construction  by  the  Courts. 
The  most  important  defect  in  the  Model 
Constitution  and  also  in  the  present  Draft 
Constitution  recently  pending  before  the 
Maryland  Constitutional  Convention  is  in 
the  elimination  to  a  marked  extent  of  selec- 
tion of  many  important  officers  of  the  State 
government  by  election.  la  the  Draft  Con- 
stitution, the  Important  State  offices  of  At- 
torney General  and  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury,  now  required  to  be  elected.  .ire 
eliminated  from  tlie  Constitution  and  the 
draftsmen  state  in  the  commentary  to  the 
Drtift  Constitution  that  these  officials  should 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  There  would 
apparently  also  be  such  appointment  of  the 
State  Treasurer,  now  elected  by  the  General 
Assembly.  The  Board  of  Public  Works,  now 
comfjosed  of  the  Governor,  the  Comptroller 
and  the  State  Treasurer  would  be  abolished 
a.s  a  Constitutional  Board.  This  Board  sits 
at  stated  intervals  and  considers  various  fis- 
cal and  other  matters  of  Importance  in  the 
operation  of  the  State  government.  It  acts 
as  a  check  upon  the  power  of  the  Governor. 
In  addition  to  the  Comptroller  and  the  At- 
torney General,  the  election  of  Judges  in 
either  a  primary  or  general  election  in  which 
there  might  be  candidates  opposing  the  Judge 
is  eliminated  (a  judge  .ifter  8  years  would 
"run  against  his  record"),  and  the  election 
of  States  Attorneys.  Registers  of  Wills.  Sher- 
iffs and  Clerks  of  Court  would  also  no  longer 
be  elected  as  a  matter  of  Constitutional  man- 
date. In  short,  approximately  SOTr  of  the 
officers  now  elected  wotild  no  longer  be  sub- 
ject to  election. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  the  draftsmen 
of  the  Draft  Constitution  in  Maryland  is  to 
strengthen  substantially  the  already  power- 
ful Governor  and  to  eliminate  any  constitu- 
tional checks  or  b.alances  within  the  execu- 
tive department  itself.  The  Governor's  power 
in  granting  executive  clemency  is  strengrth- 
ened  by  the  elimination  of  the  requirement 
of  giving  public  notice  prior  to  action  by 
the  executive  in  this  deUcate  field  ;uid  his 
power  of  appointment  and  removal  of  vari- 
ous State  officials  has  also  been  increased. 
With  Ills  power  in  tiie  formulation  of  the 
State's  budget  and  his  usual  position  as  head 
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of   the  donilnant   political    part;   controlling 
the  Oeneral  A^Ben^bly,  the  Qcxreraor  of  Ikfary- 

land  would  be  the  dominant  figure  In  the 
State  government. 

In  the  Draft  Constitution,  there  ia  also  a 
substantial  concentration  of  power  In  th* 
hands  of  the  prop>06ed  Chief  Justice  of  the 
proposed  Supreme  Court  of  Maryland.  The 
Chief  Justice  would  appoint  the  Chief  Judges 
of  the  newly  prop>oeed  Superior  Courts  (the 
new  trial  courts  of  original  Jurisdiction)  who 
would  hold  office  at  his  pleasure  und  the 
Chief  Judges  would  In  turn  appoint  the 
Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  who  would  hold 
office  at  the  Chief  Judge's  pleasure.  The  Chief 
Justice  would  also  have  enlarged  powers  to 
send  the  lower  court  Judges  to  other  Juris- 
dictions to  try  coses.  The  entire  Judicial  sys- 
tem of  the  State  would  be  a  unified  Judicial 
system  of  which  the  Chief  Justice  would  be 
the  administrative  head. 

Equally  alarming,  are  the  changes  In  the 
Draft  Constitution  In  regard  to  State  tl- 
nances.  At  the  present  time  there  are  Arm 
restrictions  In  the  present  State  Constitution 
which  insure  that  Maryland  will  have  a  bal- 
anced budget.  The  State  bonds  must  bo 
secured  by  the  allocation  of  a  specific  tax  to 
p»y  their  •plinclpal  and  interest.  Most  Im- 
portantly tbe  principal  of  the  bonds  must 
be  paid  In  15  years — that  Is.  during  the 
"political  life  times"  of  the  Legislators  who 
vote  for  the  issuance  of  the  boads.  There  Is 
also  an  absolute  prohibition  against  the  loan 
or  pledging  of  the  State's  credit  to  any  pri- 
vate person,  firm  or  association.  This  abso- 
lute prohibition  was  first  placed  In  the 
Constitution  of  1851  aa  a  result  of  the  near 
bankruptcy  of  the  State  because  uf  its  loan 
of  the  State's  credit  to  advance  works  of 
Internal  Improvement  by  private  companies, 
priuclpally  In  the  construction  cit  canals  and 
railroads.  This  at>solute  prohibition  was  con- 
tinued In  the  Constitution  of  18M  and  In  the 
present  Constitution  of  1867. 

The  Draft  Constitution  would  substantl- 
.ally  naodlf  y  these  prcvlalona  by  Increasing  the 
time  for  repayment  of  the  principal  of  the 
State  bonds  Irom  15  to  25  years, ihe  elUnina- 
tlon  of  the  requirement  of  the  Mlocatlon  of 
a  speciac  tax  for  repayment  and  the  permis- 
sion of  the  loaji  or  pledging  of  ttxe  credit  of 
the  State  to  private  persons,  tlfms  or  cor- 
porations If  a  public  purpoee  wotild  be  served 
axul  with  a  vote  of  three-fifths  of  both  Houaea 
of  the  General  Assembly  required.  In  spite 
of  guarded  a&surances  by  certain  brokers 
that,  in  their  opilmon,  the  relaxittlon  of  the 
present  constitutional  restrictioi»  would  not 
adversely  affect  the  present  high  rating  of  the 
Slates  boncto  ( AAA,  the  highest  mtlng  In  the 
United  Statee),  there  are  many  who  think 
to  the  contrary.  A  comparison  of  Maryland's 
high  credit  rating  with  the  credit  rating  of 
States  having  similar  constitutional  pro- 
visions to  those  in  the  Draft  Constitution, 
Indeed,  indicates  the  contrary. 

In  addition  to  these  extraordinary  pro- 
posals, the  requirement  of  the  number  of 
names  for  a  referendum  petition  U  substanti- 
ally Increased  from  the  present  3''<,  of  the 
total  number  of  votes  cast  for  (governor  at 
the  last  gubernatorial  election  to  S'r  of  the 
number  of  such  votes  cast:  the  power  of  the 
General  Assembly  over  local  gonernment  Is 
substantially  increased:  regional  govern- 
ir»ents  maj  be  set  up  with  power  to  borrow 
money  and  collect  taxes  Impoeed  by  the 
General  Assembly  or  by  local  goverrunent: 
the  General  Assembly  must  require  a  county 
t-  have  a  charter  form  of  govermnent  after 
four  years  whether  the  county  wants  It  or 
not:  and,  the  credit  of  local  governments  may 
under  certain  condlUons  be  loaned  to  indi- 
viduals,  associations   or   corporations. 

Woodrow  Wilson  profoundly  stated.  "The 
history  of  human  freedom  Is  the  history  of 
limitations  on  the  power  of  government." 
Thomas  Jefferson  stated.  "That  government 
is  best  which  governs  least. "  These  state- 
ments sximmarlze  the  fundamental  phil- 
osophical basis  for  limited  constitutional 
Government  in  this  Country.  It  must  be  ap- 
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parent  that  the  philosophy  of  the  drafts- 
men of  both  the  Model  Constitution  and  the 
Draft  Oonatltutlon  In  Maryland  Is  basically 
opposed  to  the  philosophy  of  limited  gov- 
ernment. Their  stated  theory  Is  that  the 
checks  and  balances  In  the  existing  State 
Constitutions  prevent  the  States  from  per- 
forming the  necessary.  Interrelated  govern- 
mental services  now  required  in  this  In- 
dustrial century.  In  which  the  population 
has  greatly  Increased  and  communications 
have  been  greatly  expanded.  It  Is  contended, 
as  already  noted,  that  unless  the  States  con- 
cerktrate  the  power  of  the  State  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  and 
a  few  other  State  offlclAls.  the  SUt«s  will 
decline  or  perish  as  viable  governmental 
urUts  and  their  service  functions  will  be 
taken  over  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
argument  Is  unsound  and.  Indeed,  the  con- 
trary effect  win  result  If  the  present  con- 
stitutional restrictions  on  the  power  of  State 
officials  are  eliminated.  The  new  ■unre- 
stricted" State  officials  are  far  more  likely 
to  cooperate  closely  with  their  Federal  coun- 
terparts and  the  provisions  of  the  Model 
Constitution  and  of  the  Maryland  Draft 
Constitution  In  regard  to  Interstate  and  other 
governmental  "cooperation"  Indicate  this. 

Eight  years  ago  Dan  Smoot  warned  the 
American  public  In  The  Dan  Smoot  Report: 
"Metropolitan  Government  has  become  a  part 
of  a  pincers  movement  which  can  destroy 
the  whole  fabric  of  Government  and  social 
organization  In  the  United  States,  eliminate 
the  sovereign  states  as  meaningful  political 
entitles,  and  divide  the  Nation  Into  metro- 
politan regions  (Soviets)  managed  by  ap- 
pointed experts,  who  will  be  answerable  pri- 
marily to  the  supreme  soviet  in  Washington, 
which  win  provide  most  of  the  tax  money. 

"The  only  function  that  citizens  will  have 
In  'governing  themseleves'  wlU  be  periodically 
to  vote  for  the  commissioners  or  councllmen 
who  appoint  the  experts.  These  elected  ofll- 
clals  win  become  the  victims  rather  than  the 
supervisors  of  the  experts  they  appoint. 

"At  the  top  of  the  pincers  movement  is 
the  drive  for  world  government  In  which  our 
Nation  win  lose  Its  Independence  and  become 
interdependent  on  all  other  nations  for  sur- 
vival: at  the  bottom  Is  'Metropolitan  Oovem- 
ment.'  " 

Having  failed  to  bring  about  regional  gov- 
ernment through  the  United  Nations  and  its 
agencies  such  as  NATO,  the  "Planners"  are. 
as  we  have  seen,  concentrating  on  develop- 
ing regional  government  at  the  grass  roots — 
their  grand  design  "for  human  living  which 
provides  for  the  continuity  of  man's  total 
experience  within  Its  area."  In  all  parts  of  our 
Country  today,  the  forces  of  Metropolitan 
Government  are  parading  under  the  attrac- 
tive labels  of  "home  rule"  and  "efficiency." 
They  are  offering  their  "Mall  Order  Constitu- 
tions" neatly  packaged  for  those  who  un- 
quesUonlngly  beUeve  in  labels  and  catchy 
phrases  without  investigating  the  product  or 
the  maker.  Those  who  thoughtfully  examine 
the  contents  will  find  the  odor  of  State  So- 
cialism prevalent  throughout.  If  a  State's 
electorate  Is  sufficiently  Ill-advised  to  adopt 
a  ■Mail  Order  Constitution,"  It  will  most 
likely  find  Itself  In  a  few  years  chained  to 
the  Federal  chariot.  Once  chained.  It  wUl 
never  again  be  free.  The  sacrifices  at  Valley 
Forge  and  now  In  Vietnam  will  have  been  in 
vain!  Our  generation  may  Indeed  witness  the 
twnight  of  the  States! 
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OHIOS    PLAN    NEEDS    REVISION 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16,  1968 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  manages  a  very  fine 
program  of  grants  and   tdda  to  assist 


States  In  acquiring  and  developing  parks 
and  recreation  areas  under  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund.  There  is  only 
one  major  requirement  for  a  State  to 
participate  in  that  program;  the  State 
must  develop  a  statewide  plan  of  how  it 
intends  to  spend  the  Federal  moneys 
most  wisely  and  efficiently  to  serve  all  the 
people  of  the  State. 

Ohio's  original  temporary  plan  filed 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  ex- 
pired in  November  1966.  The  last  pwrtion 
of  a  new  State  plan  was  not  submitted 
to  the  Department  until  April  1968.  Dur- 
ing the  Intervening  year  and  a  half,  Ohio 
was  ineligible  for  further  disbursement 
of  the  money  allotted  to  it.  In  total,  Ohio 
was  allotted  $7.3  million,  of  which  she 
used  $5.3  before  her  original  temporary 
plan  expired.  Thus,  because  of  State  in- 
action, $2  million  has  been  withheld  from 
the  people  of  Ohio. 

Today.  I  inquired  into  the  status  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior's  review 
of  Ohio's  plan.  I  was  shocked  to  learn 
that  the  Department  was  having  serious 
difficulties  in  approving  the  plan  because 
of  the  way  it  was  written. 

The  State  of  Ohio,  in  .submitting  the 
plan,  has  divided  the  State  into  eight 
different  districts  and  then  did  a  de- 
tailed explanation  of  how  It  intended  to 
improve  the  recreational  resources  of  the 
Scioto  River  region — only  one  of  the 
eight  districts  in  the  State.  The  rest  of 
Ohio  has  been  ignored  by  the  plan  sub- 
mitted by  the  State.  I  strongly  hope  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  will  reject 
this  inadequate  plan  and  direct  that  the 
State  submit  a  plan  which  will  serve  all 
the  people  of  the  State,  including  the 
metropolitan  areas  which  most  critically 
need  recreational  facilities. 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  ALLEGHENY 
COUNTY  BOARD  OF  COMMISSION- 
ERS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PKNNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16,  1968 

Mr.    FULTON    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 
Resolution    Betorj:  the  Boaro  or  County 

Commissioners     or     Aluecment     Coontt, 

Pa. 

Whereas,  the  Steel  Industry  of  Allegheny 
County  and  of  Pennsylvania  forms  the  eco- 
nomic lifeime  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  wage  earners  and  citizens  as  witnessed  by 
the  fact  that  195.000  Pennsyivanlans  are  di- 
rectly employed  by  the  Industry  with  annual 
earnmgs  of  »1.5  bUllon.  and 

Whereas,  the  rapid  and  constant  increase 
of  foreign  steel  importe  has  corroded  and 
threatens  to  sever  that  lifeline  unless  cor- 
rective measures  are  taken — the  evidence 
being  that  steel  Imports  of  11.5  million  tons 
in  1967  alone  cost  at  least  14.000  Jobs  or  Job 
opportunities  in  Pennsylvania:  and  this  be- 
comes more  ominous  in  the  face  of  unciuil- 
lenged  statistics  which  show  that  steel  im- 
ports for  the  first  five  montlis  of  1968  have 
climbed  56  percent  over  the  same  period  of 
last  year  and  are  likely  to  reach  16  mlUlon 
tons  by  the  end  of  this  year,  and 
Whereas,  the  alarms  sounded  by  the  steel 
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producers  of  Pennsylvania,  spokesmen  for 
related  Industries  and  by  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America  call  for  regulatory  legis- 
lation, and 

Whereas,  we  recognize  the  need  to  main- 
tain the  principle  of  free  world  trade  and 
have  no  Intent  to  support  tariff  barriers,  but 
only  to  protect  American  producers  and 
workers  against  so-called  "dumping"  of  for- 
eign steel  on  our  domestic  markets  at  prices 
with  which  our  steel  makers  cannot  fairly 
compete: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  this 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Allegheny  Coun- 
ty, on  behalf  of  Industry,  wage  and  salary 
earners  and  the  economic  strength  of  our 
entire  community,  do  hereby  petition  and 
urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Administration  to  support  and  enact 
quota  legislation  that  will  restrict  the  rising 
and  damaging  tide  of  foreign  steel  imports, 
and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  tills 
Resolution  be  addressed  to  the  major  steel 
producers  of  this  area,  to  the  President  of 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  the  four 
Congressmen  from  Allegheny  County  and  the 
two  United  States  Senators  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  tlie  end  that  appropriate  legislation 
be   enacted   at   the   earliest   possible   date. 


FEDERAL   GUN   LEGISLATION 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

or    CEOBCIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  July  16,  1968 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the 
UJS.  House  of  Representatives  stand  at 
the  crossroads  today.  Sometime  this 
week,  we  ■will  be  called  on  to  cast  our 
votes  on  the  matter  of  more  Federal  gun 
legislation.  This  all-important  vote  will 
come  at  a  time  when  many  people  in  this 
great  countr:-  of  ours  are  still  in  a  state 
of  shock  as  the  result  of  unrestrained 
violence,  the  disgraceful  murders  since 
the  first  of  the  year  including  the  sense- 
less slaughter  of  many  of  our  finest  law- 
enforcement  officers  and  numerous  in- 
nocent victims.  These  events  have  caused 
an  almost  hysterical  panic  among  many 
people,  who  are  reaching  out  blindly  to 
further  gun  controls  as  a  solution  to 
violence. 

I  submit  to  you  that  it  is  not  to  Con- 
gress that  this  country  should  turn  for 
further  gun  controls,  if  sudi  is  needed, 
and  certainly  the  time  to  vote  on  such  a 
matter  is  not  In  the  midst  of  such  an  un- 
reasoning atmosphere  as  we  are  now 
witnessing. 

In  my  opinion,  the  misuse  of  guns  by 
criminals  and  our  irresponsible  citizens 
would  be  a  far  lesser  problem  if  we  re- 
moved some  of  the  unreasonable  restric- 
tions from  our  law-enforcement  agencies 
and  allowed  them  to  enforce  the  existing 
laws  to  the  fullest  extent. 

No,  the  matter  of  further  gun  controls 
should  rightfully  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  individual  States.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  our  citizens  and  the  millions  of 
sportsmen  have  shown  beyond  a  shadow 
of  a  ^'oul./t.  that  they  are  capable  of 
rfccponsibility  in  the  ownership  and  use 
of  firearms. 

Passage  by  this  House  of  any  legisla- 
tion aimed  at  further  Run  controls  will 
constitute  additional  abridgement  of  the 
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constitutional     rights     of     law-abiding 
Americans. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  vot- 
ing against  further  gun  contixjl  pov.ers 
by  the  Federal  Government. 


KEEP     TRUCK     TRAINS     OFF     OUR 
HIGHWAYS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16,  1968 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all 
my  10  years  iii  Congress  I  have  not  seen 
a  bill  that  so  fla.erantly  disreprards  the 
public  interest  proceed  as  far  as  has  S. 
2658.  which  would  preatly  increase  the 
weight  and  width  limits  for  trucks  us- 
ing our  interstate  liighways. 

This  bill  would  allow  triple-trailer 
behemoths  can-ying  up  to  69  tons  to 
travel  at  high  speeds  on  iiighways  that 
must  be  shared  by  more  than  100  million 
smaller  vehicles. 

This  bill  would  richly  reward  a  tiny 
segment  of  an  industry  that  has  iiever 
paid  its  fair  share  of  highway  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  costs.  At  the  same 
time,  it  would  greatly  increase  the  haz- 
ards that  automobile  and  small  ti-uck 
drivers  face  today  with  trucks  half  the 
size  of  those  this  bill  would  allow. 

Today's  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  con- 
tains an  editorial  which  eloquently  sum- 
marizes the  dangers  in  S.  2658.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  iii-sert  the 
editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
commend  It  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  concerned  by  the  threat  S.  2658 
poses  to  highway  safety.  The  editorial 
follows: 

Congress  Jumps  for  TIiuck  Lobby 

Congress  apparently  is  .ibout  to  enact  a 
big  truck  bill  that  will  richly  reward  a  minor- 
ity segment  of  the  American  trucking  in- 
dustry and  severely  penalize  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans  in  terms  of  cost,  safety 
and  convemence. 

At  the  behest  of  Senator  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph of  West  Virgima.  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Committee,  the  Senate  has 
already  passed  a  bill  that  would  authorize 
use  on  the  Interstate  Highway  System  of 
triple  trailer  trucks  weighing  up  to  69  tons 
and  measuring  eight  and  a  half  feet  In  iji^idth. 
This  Increases  the  maximum  permissible 
weight  for  trucks  to  nearly  twice  the  present 
limit  and  expands  the  width  by  six  inches. 
Once  the  Senate  had  passed  the  big  truck 
bill,  the  House  Public  Works  Committee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Congressman 
George  Fallon  of  Maryland,  approved  the 
same  measure  after  less  than  40  minutes  of 
diicussion. 

This  kind  of  hasty.  Ill-considered  legisla- 
tive action  is  Indicative  of  the  pov.-er  of  the 
big  truck  lobby,  which  repre.sents  a  minority 
of  owners  of  the  nation's  15  million  trucks. 
In  re-sponding  with  such  alacrity  to  the 
special  pleading  of  the  rich  truck  lobby,  Con- 
gre.ss  is  ignoring  the  interests  of  most  high- 
way users,  including  the  drivers  of  80  million 
passenger  cars  and  some  14.700.000  small 
trucks.  In  allowing  rubber-tired  freight 
trains  on  the  highways,  Congress  would  be 
heedlessly  Increasing  traffic  hazards  for  a 
vast  number  of  ordinary  motorists  and  un- 
justifiably lncrea.sing  costs  for  overburdened 
taxpayers.  The  Department  of  Transportation 
has  said  that  upgrading  the  roads  to  accom- 
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modate    the   heavier   trucks    would   cost  an 
estimated  $2.8  billion. 

The  Hou.se  should  let  the  special  interest 
truck  legislation  die  Instead  of  ramming  it 
through  under  the  inexcusable  pretense  that 
its  benefit  to  the  economy  would  outweigh  its 
harm  to  highway  users  and  taxpayers. 


WESTERNERS  AND  GUNS— SOME 
CONTRARY  EVIDENCE 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ARIZO.NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16,  1968 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
there  is  a  general  impression  held  b.v 
many  that  States  like  Arizona  are  made 
up  almost  wholly  of  gun-loting  types 
who  would  rather  shoot  you  dead  than 
stand  still  for  enactment  of  new  fire- 
anns  legislation.  To  be  sure,  my  State 
has  a  long  hLstory  of  .shooting  and  vio- 
lence. Names  like  Tombstone  and  GK>ron. 
imo  come  quickly  to  mind.  And,  to  be 
sure,  the  shoot  em  up  point  of  view 
makes  itself  heard  in  many  newspapers 
and  in  a  great  and  unending  flow  of  mail 
from  Arizona. 

However,  what  many  of  my  colleagues 
may  not  realize  is  tliat  even  in  a  We.st- 
em  State  like  Arizona  there  is  strong 
.sentiment  in  ."lome  sectors  and  among 
many  people  for  passage  of  new  laws  to 
impose  £ome  restraint  on  the  present, 
nearly  wide-open  traffic  in  firearms  in 
this  country. 

This  fact  i.s  made  evident  by  the  mail 
I  leceive.  which  is  about  equally  divided 
between  the  advocates  and  opponents  of 
firearms  legislation.  And  it  is  revealed 
in  occasional  newspaper  columns  and 
editori.il.s. 

To  illustrate.  I  have  here  a  column  by 
Han.son  Ray  Sisk,  publisher  of  the  No- 
pales  Herald  in  Nogales,  Ariz.,  in  which 
he  advocates  the  registering  of  guns  and 
licensing  of  gunowners. 

I  also  have  a  column  by  Jones  Osborn, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Yuma  Daily 
Sun  in  Yuma,  Ariz.,  calling  for  register- 
ing of  all  guns  and  screening  of  gun- 
owners  before  permits  are  issued. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  column 
by  Steve  Emerine,  copublisher  of  the 
Green  Valley  News  in  Green  Valley,  Ai'iz.. 
calluig  generally  for  stronger  gun  laws. 

Because  these  columns  may  reveal  how 
hazardous  it  is  to  generalize  about  public 
opinion,  one's  own  constituents  or  even 
about  such  concepts  as  "the  West"  I 
shall,  without  objection,  insert  these 
three  columns  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 
[Prom   i:ie  Nogales    (Ariz.)    Herald.  Julv   11, 

19681 

Views   ai-'d   I.vterview^s  :    Control   of   Guns 

(By  Hanson  Ray  Sisk) 

Rep.  Morris  K.  Udall  (D-Ariz.)  has  em- 
barked on  a  herculean  t.tsk  in  his  Con^res- 
sional  District  which  includes  Pima,  Pinal, 
Cochise,  Yuma  and  S.inta  Cruz  Counties. 

He  is  mailing  a  questionnaire  this  week  to 
184,000  homes  asking  his  constituents  to  ex- 
press their  views  of  the  heated  gun  control 
legislation  now  in  Congress  and  which  is 
being  pressed  or  the  Johnson  administration. 

The  que.stionna.re  includes  such  vital 
questions  including: 
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"Do  you  believe  there  Is  a  need  for  new 
firearms  legislation?" 

"Do  you  believe  all  firearms  should  be 
registered?" 

The  cards  provide  columns  for  both  hus- 
band and  wife,  or  any  two  members  of  the 
household,  to  answer. 

According  to  news  reports  the  legislation 
for  gun  control  Is  perhaps  the  "hottest"  issue 
now  before  Congress.  The  lobby  against  it  Is 
tremendous,  and  the  issue  must  be  decided 
-roon.  The  President  wants  all  guns  registered 
and  licensed 

The  legislation  was  sparlceci  after  the  as- 
sassination of  Sen.  Robert  Keruiedy  and  there 
are  proponents  and  opponents  who  are  beat- 
ing the  drums  all  over  the  nations. 

"I  have  never  seen  such  a  divisive  issue," 
said  Rep.  Udall.  "One  woul  ;  think  there  was 
no  middle  ground.  The  opinion  so  fur  seems 
equally  divided  with  proponents  claiming  we 
must  have  sweeping  gini  control  laws  and 
opponents  saying  the  legislation  will  rob  us 
of  our  freedoms  and  violate  the  Constitu- 
tion" 

When  the  questionnaire  is  received  we  urge 
the  recipients  to  answer  the  queries  ;\nd  mail 
the  card  Jaack  to  Rep.  Udall. 

Qur  owo  views,  as  we  have  stated  previ- 
ously, is  for  rigid  gun  controas  as  crime  in 
the  United  States,  particularly  in  cities.  Is 
the  nation's  biggest  problem  and  soaring 
rapidly. 

We  read  daily  of  holdups,  robberies,  out- 
right murder,  and  even  some  women  and 
children  seem  to  possess  firearms.  Obviously 
something  must  be  done. 

It  is  easy  to  buy  guns  if  you  have  the 
money  and  many  of  the  weapons  are  in  the 
hands  of  irresponsible  people  of  the  criminal 
type. 

Let's  have  them  registered  and  licensed. 
We  believe  a  rigid  law  will  reduce  crime  in 
the  streets  and  make  the  people  safer  in 
their  homes. 

[From  the  Yuma   (Ariz,  i    Daily  Sun,  Julv  7. 
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Edkor's   Notebook:    A   Day   ok   Rkckoninc 

ArPROACHES 

( By  Jones  Osljorn  i 

An  older  brother  of  Sirhan  airhan,  driving 
peaceably  along  the  Pasadena  freeway 
Wednesday,  was  shot  at. 

His  only  "crune"  was  to  have  been  born  in 
the  same  family  with  the  young  man  who  is 
accused  of  the  Robert  Kennedy  ;issassination. 
There  is  no  cloud  of  suspicion  over  him, 
legally  or  morally.  A  few  hours  before  he  was 
shot  at,  he  had  made  a  statement: 

He  said  he  didn't  need  police  protection 
"because  I  have  faith  in  the  American  peo- 
ple being  fair  and  just," 

But  that  very  same  day,  one  or  more  per- 
sons got  hold  of  a  gun  and  tired  at  him  as 
he  drove  along,  minding  his  own  business. 
That  is  the  act  of  a  unstable  mind.  Had  the 
aim  been  better,  Sirhan's  brother  would  be 
dead  and  we  woula  once  again  be  asking  our- 
selves, "How  can  we  stop  this  senseless  kill- 
ing?" 

On  the  very  same  day,  in  New  York  an- 
other demented  character  shot  and  killed  an 
Innocent  young  woman  in  -i  public  restroom, 
and  wounded  an  elderly  man  sitting  on  a 
park  bench  nearby,  and  wounded  two  police- 
men before  he  w;vs  himself  killed. 

But  we  ought  not  be  surprised  at  such 
acts  of  murder  and  attempted  murder.  For 
murder  is  becoming  conunonplace  in  the  U.S. 
During  the  week  in  which  Congress  refused 
to  bring  rifles  and  shotguns  under  a  very 
mild  law  covering  interstate  shipments,  there 
were  109  homicides  by  gunfire.  And  that  was 
a  rather  quiet  week. 

In  1966.  this  country  averaged  125  homi- 
cides by  gunfire,  every  week. 

The  paradox  is  that  nearly  all  of  us  agree 
that  we  ought  to  keep  guias  out  of  the  hands 
of  convicted  criminals,  Juvenile  delinquents, 
alcoholics,   narcotics  addicts  aaid   the   men- 
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tally  unbalanced  or  unstable.  Yet  a  segment 
of  the  population  resists  taking  the  only 
steps  that  can  achieve  that  goal.  In  short, 
all  guns  must  be  registered  and  all  owners 
screened  before  they  are  permitted  to  own 
firearms. 

Until  such  reasonable  measures  are  taken, 
the  slaying  of  innocent  persons  with  firearms 
will  continue,  year  by  year,  until  the  blood- 
shed will  become  so  revolting  that  harsh  and 
restrictive  laws  will  become  a  reality.  That 
is  the  history  of  such  issues  where  one  side 
stubbornly  refuses  to  yield  to  reasonable 
rcjjulatlon. 

I  Prom   the  Green   Valley    (Ariz.)    News,  July 

II,  19681 

Valley  Views 

(By  Steve  Emerlne) 

US  Rep.  Morris  K.  Udall's  continued  fight 
for  gun  control  legislation,  which  has  ac- 
celerated since  tlie  assassination  of  Sen. 
Robert  P.  Kennedy,  has  brought  him  a  flood 
of  petitions  from  gun  law  opponents. 

But  strangely,  nearly  all  of  them  live  In  the 
Phoenix  area,  which  is  outside  Udall's  dis- 
trict. 

The  petitions  recite  the  usual  arguments 
that  gun  laws  will  discriminate  against  the 
law  abiding  citizen  and  sportsman  and  vio- 
late the  citizen's  constitutional  rights.  They 
call  on  Udall,  as  "our  representative,"  to  re- 
verse his  st.\nd  on  federal  gun  control 
legislation. 

And  the  signatures  are  those  of  persons  liv- 
ing in  Phoenix.  Mesa.  Scottsdale.  Tempe. 
Glcndale  and  other  :a-eas  of  Maricopa  County. 

Most  of  Maricopa  County  is  in  the  district 
represented  by  Rep,  John  Rhodes,  a  Repub- 
lican, Rhodes  originally  backed  gun  legisla- 
tion, but  suddenly  changed  his  stand.  (Sup- 
pose he  got  the  t>etltions.  too?) 

The  western  part  of  the  county  is  in  Rep. 
Sam  Stelger's  3rd  Congressional  District, 
which  also  includes  Northern  Arizona.  Stel- 
ger.  a  Republican,  has  opposed  gun  legisla- 
tion all  along. 

To  Udall's  credit,  he  hasn't  ;dtered  his  posi- 
tion because  of  the  petitions  from  his  'con- 
stituents" in  the  Phoenix  area.  But  the  tac- 
tics of  the  pro-giui  forces  there  are  indicative 
of  the  pressiu-es  being  put  on  aU  senators 
and  representatives. 

Immediately  after  Kennedy  was  shot  and 
killed,  thousands  of  concerned  Americans 
wrote  their  congressmen  to  urge  stronger  gun 
legislation.  This  action  was  spontaneous — 
and  simultaneous — and  It  caught  the  well- 
organized  gun  lobby  off-guard. 

Now.  however,  the  gun  lobby  is  on  the 
move.  Letters  from  its  members  continue  to 
bombard  senators  and  representatives  in 
Washington.  In  addition,  petitions  similar  to 
those  being  sent  to  Udall  are  being  passed 
throughout  the  country. 

And  the  net  result  is  that  although  polls 
have  shown  for  more  than  30  years  that 
Americans  want  stronger  gun  laws,  senators 
and  representatives  are  beginning  to  be 
swayed  by  their  mail  from  the  gun  lobby. 
Action  on  proposed  legislation  has  started  to 
bog  down.  The  chances  of  its  passage  this 
session  are  getting  slimmer. 

What's  needed  is  more  pressure  from  those 
who  want  the  legislation  passed  now. 

If  you've  already  written  Senators  Paul 
Fannin  and  Carl  Hayden  and  Representative 
Udall.  it's  time  to  write  Arizona's  other  two 
representatives,  John  Rhodes  and  Sam 
Steiger. 

And  if  you've  already  written  them,  it's 
time  to  write  senators  and  representatives 
from  other  states — perhaps  Srom  the  state 
from  which  you  came. 

The  campaign  is  far  from  over.  If  the  ma- 
jority of  citizens  who  want  stronger  gun  laws 
are  to  win,  they  will  have  to  adopt  some  of 
the  tactics  of  the  minority  which  'opp>ose8 
them. 
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'•TAIL    STRATEGY":     A    STUDY    ON 
MILITANT  COMMUNISM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOinslANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16.  1968 

Mr,  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Michael  Kulchytzky  of  Westchester,  111., 
provides  us  with  an  interesting  analysis 
of  the  indefensible  policies  of  our  coun- 
try toward  the  unrepresented  peoples  of 
the  world — with  whom  we  officially  carry 
on  iw  dialog — the  enslaved  victims  of 
Communist  overrun  countries. 

Mr.  Kulchytzky  is  a  native  of  Ukraine 
but  he  also  has  the  desire  of  liberty  and 
individual  freedom  for  his  people. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  .submit 
his  treatise  for  inclusion  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  as  follows: 

The  'Tail-Stratecy  ":   The  PROCRESsrvE 
Surrender 

Let  us  imagine  a  man  with  a  good  rifle, 
lost  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  a  huge 
grizzly,  approaching  to  him.  As  the  grizzly 
Wi\s  drawing  nearer,  our  man  started  to  make 
use  of  his  rifle,  but,  instead  to  shoot  into 
head  of  beast,  he  was  shooting  into  its  tail. 
Soon  our  man  ran  out  of  his  ammunition. 

Exactly  in  the  same  situation  is  America, 
being  involved  in  wars  in  Vietnam  and  Korea. 
Red  Moscow  is  the  "grizzly",  and  Vietnam- 
Korea  is  its  "tall".  Tlie  wars  in  these  coun- 
tries is  a  trap,  devised  by  Moscow  in  order 
to  exhaust  U.S.A.  morally  and  militarily  on 
"second-rate"  fronts,  remaining  herself  in- 
tact, before  final  showdown.  Instead  to 
shoot  into  head  of  "grizzly",  America  is  wast- 
ing its  military  might,  fighting  Its  "tall", 
thus  rendering  itself  hopelessly  weak  in  case 
of  said  confrontation,  which  is  imminent. 

This  "Tail-strategy"  is  nothing  but  an  In- 
evitable consequence  of  the  series  of  polit- 
ical blunders  or  treasons  committed  and 
have  been  committing  on  "high  places", 
especially,  since  the  black  days  of  recogni- 
tion de-jure  of  U.S.S.R.  by  U.S.A.  In  1933.  No 
doubt  that  this  fatal  act  was  the  greatest 
betrayal  of  Free  World  and  America  itself  in 
favor  of  Communism.  And  no  doubt  that  in 
such  a  way  was  opened  in  America  itself  a 
'"Pandora-Box"  with  all  imaginable  calami- 
ties against  this  beautiful  country.  The  sec- 
ond World  War  was  in  deepest  sense  the  re- 
sult of  said  betrayal,  crowned  by  surrender 
of  U.S.A.  to  Red  Moscow  in  Teheran,  Yalta. 
Potsdam,  and  other  places. — U.S.A.  was  sub- 
mitted to  law  of  '"chain-reaction"  with  its 
component  of  '"tail-strategy"  .is  a  narrow 
road  of  progressive  surrender  to  Communism. 

Some  coitstderations.  The  ultimate  objec- 
tive of  Communists  is  world  domination- 
subjugation.  This  is  the  axiom.  If  an  indi- 
vidual in  the  remaining  Free  World  nurses 
and  expresses  doubt  in  this  postulate,  he  is 
either  -^  political  ignorant,  hopelessly  naive, 
or  a  Communist  lumself.  The  imminence  of 
general  confrontation  with  red  global  im- 
perio-colonialism — its  "last  attack"  against 
West — is  rooted  In  the  very  nature  of  de- 
structive pseudoscience  of  Marxism-Social- 
Ism-Communlsm.  as  the  greatest  provocation 
against  mankind  in  its  whole  history.  The 
""principles"  of  this  provocation  are: 

1.  Atheism  for  conversion  of  human  into 
animal — animalization  of  mankind: 

2.  AtHjIition-denial  of  spH-itual  and  male- 
rial  private  ownership,  as  complete  total 
robbery  of  mankind  for  the  cause  of  Inter- 
national Parasitism  and  its  ally-supporter 
through  the  "state  "  by  the  means  of  "na- 
tlonar  atlon."  as  the  greatest  deceit: 

3.  Class  struggle,  or  the  organization  of 
mass-massacre — a  bloody  embodiment  of 
criminal    rule — "divide   and    reign" — on    the 
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background  of  burning  Jealousy,  insidiously 
inspired  for  the  aim  of  seizure  In  this  way 
of  power  and  all  national  and  private  prop- 
erty by  "proletarian  hands"; 

4.  "Internationalism."  or  the  camouflage 
of  International  ParasltLsm  and  its  ally-sup- 
porter —  "elder  brother"  —  Muscovite  Red 
Moscow/,  who,  as  Conuiiunlst-Bolshevlst,  be- 
came red  fascist. 

International  P>arasltlsm,  or  "grave-dig- 
gers," are  all  those,  even  whole  nations  at 
least  in  their  upper  ranks,  who  lived  and  live 
on  account  of  other  people,  or  nations,  and 
strive  to  preserve  their  parasitic  rule  by  po- 
litical-military means,  and  first  of  all  by  aid 
of  Marxism-Social Ism-Communl.sm. 

The  "principles"  of  Marxism-Soclalism- 
Communlsm.  being  applied  In  time  .-rnd  am- 
pleness,  are  based  trictically  on  Lenin's  rule — 
"two  steps  forward,  one  step  back" — for  the 
pxirpose  of  psychological  deception  of  man- 
kind by  the  means  of  alternation  of  ter- 
ror waves  of  dlfl'erent  intensity,  namely 
[chart  not  Included  In  Record]: 

A.  Line  of  "mild"  terror  and  "narrow" 
conditions  of  life,  that  is  the  line  of  some 
alleviation — "thaw",  inside  of  Moscow  pris- 
on of  nations,  and  outside — are  In  progress 
"cold"  wars: 

B.  Line  of  sharp  terror — genocide,  famine, 
great  poverty,  distress,  and  dllTerent  per- 
secutions, especially,  against  enslaved  na- 
tions— inside  of  this  prison;  conquering, 
"hot"  wars^-outslde  under  camouflage  of 
"liberation"  of  "colonial  people"  from  "capi- 
talist oppresson"; 

C.  General  line  of  Communist  Party. 

The  General  Line  of  Communist  Party  in 
Its  action  Is  represented  by  a  zltr-zag.  Inter- 
change of  waves. — After  a  period  of  sharp 
terror — genocide,  comes  out  a  connivance — 
"thaw"  or  a  wave  of  "mild"  terror.  This  wave- 
tactic  serves  in  hands  of  International  Para- 
sitism, "grave-diggers",  as  an  insidious  tool 
for  deception  of  common  people,  and.  espe- 
cially, Americans,  having  no  close  experl- 
ense  with  red  devils. 

Many,  let  us  say,  "sirens"  are  persistently 
luring  America  to  fatal  rocks  of  "SclUa  and 
Charybdis",  Just  using  "th.Tws""  for  propa- 
ganda in  favor  of  Reds,  suppressing  in  the 
same  time  evidences  of  horrible  waves  of 
sharp  terror-genocide. 

Some  examples.  Mr.  Walter  W.  Rostow.  for- 
eign policy  planner  and  special  advisor  to 
President  of  U.S.A.  in  security  matters, 
■was  always  chanting  about  "mellowing" 
policy  of  communist  Russia,  Inviting  U.S.A. 
to  "show  good  will"  toward  this  kingdom  of 
slavery  and  genocide,  by  unilateral  disarma- 
ments—destruction of  American  military 
might.  This  "planner-adviser",  advocating 
abolition  of  nationhood,  vigorously  recom- 
mended transfer  of  American  armed  forces 
to  Organization  of  United  Nations,  this  In- 
stitution of  Hiss-Molotov.  Mr.  Rostow  Is  a 
planner  for  "World  Gov-t"  under  domina- 
tion of  International  Parasitism,  whose  left 
wing-head  is  represented  by  Red  Russia, 

The  late  Adlai  Stcvcnso7i.  as  ambas.sador 
of  U.S.A.  to  U.N..  was  always  usltig  any  hint 
of  "thaw"  behind  the  iron  curtain.  His 
brainwashing  exclamations — '  Russia  is 
Inching  to  freedom",  "Russia  challenge  wan- 
ning", "Reds  in  defensive" — contributed  very 
much  for  spiritual  disarming  of  Americans. 
A.  Stevenson  was  the  most  outspoken  pro- 
tector of  Castro's  Cuba  before  Invasion  of 
U.S.A.  on  his  communist  stronghold  In  1962. 

Mr.  George  F.  Kennan,  former  ambassador 
to  Russia,  started  to  brainwash  Americans 
with  madness  of  "peaceful  coexistence"  with 
Reds  as  early  as  In  1952.  This  "historian" 
revealed  himself  as  an  ignorant.  His  state- 
ment "Ukraine  is  the  Pennsylvania  of  Rus- 
sia", advocating  preservation  of  Russian 
colonial  empire,  was  in  deepest  sense  a 
"prescription"  for  conversion  of  America 
into  a  "Pennsylvania  of  Russia"  too.  Mr.  Ken- 
nan  closes  his  eyes  on  waves  of  sharp  terror- 
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genocide.  He  prefers  to  see  in  terrorized  popu- 
lation of  USSR,  a  "disciplined  society" 
only,  suggesting  that  "Soviet  systen\  Is  so 
vastly  superior  to  the  American  system"  that 
"We  simply  covild  not  compete".  It  seems 
that  Mr.  kennan  Is  for  surrender  of  USA, 
to  Reds. 

Tfie  ideology  of  Marxism-Socialuim-Com- 
mtinism..  founded  on  materialistic  world  ovtt- 
look.  Is  Indeed  a  falth-religlon  of  antl-Chrlst, 
and  marxl.st-soclalist-communist  party  rep- 
resents by  Itself  the  "mystic  bodv"  of  him — 
anti-Christ,  or  "church"  with  "father-frod'" — 
satan.  For  "pospel"  of  this  anti-Christ's 
"church"  serves  the  Communist  Manifesto  of 
K.  Marx,  his  das  Kapltal,  the  Dialectical  and 
Historical  Materialism,  together  with  par- 
anoical  in  their  cannibalism  ".<^acred"  scrip- 
tures of  Lenin. 

The  "principle"  of  cla.is-struggle.  as  the 
organisation  of  mass-massacre,  is  nothing, 
but  the  ctilt-ritual  of  satan — "baptism"  by 
blood  and  tears  of  your  neighbour,  even 
broth  ers-slsters,  parents  .  .  .  Therefore, 
Communists  and  their  fellow-travelers  "bap- 
tized" in  such  a  way,  are,  so  to  fay.  "ce- 
mented" by  blood.  As  collective  murderers, 
they  are  "cemented"  also  by  fear  of  retalia- 
tion In  case  of  downfall.  The  third  motive  is 
thirst  for  power,  which  brings  them  hegem- 
ony and  position  of  a  class-caste  with 
"privilege"  to  live  on  account  of  others,  as  a 
drone  with  a  whip-gun  In  hai.ds.  Bloody 
"baptism",  fear  and  strive  for  power  force 
Communists  to  commit  this  crime-murder 
again,  and  again  .  .  .  Class-struggle  under 
Communlst-s'  rule  r.evcr  ceases — at  first  it  was 
raping  against  "bourgeoisie",  and  after- 
wards— against  "enemies  of  people" — enemies 
of  communist  class-caste, 

Mariir.m-Sociahsvi-Comviunism  is  an  ide- 
ology of  complete. ' total 'robbery-erpropria- 
tion-aiid  mass  murder,  being  in  the  snme 
time  the  heaviest  brake  for  productive-cre- 
ative forces  of  mankind  and,  thus,  a  motive- 
source  of  permanent  imperl.ilism-robbery.  ;;s 
way  of  life,  Marxists,  Soci;Uists-Communi,sts- 
Boishevlsts  can  not  turn  back  from  their 
bloody  way  voluntarily.  Therefore  they  must 
liave  the  ultimate  goal  of  world  conquest- 
subjugation. 

The  bloody  account  of  Marxists-Socialists- 
Communo-Bolshevists's  rule  In  Moscow  jail 
of  nations  is  represented  by  murder  of  more 
than  80  million  of  innocent  people,  includ- 
ing about  15  million  of  those,  who  were  net 
born,  and  hundreds  million  of  enslaved. 

The  ""Tail-Strateg>'",  The  architects  of 
"tall-strategy"  are  entrenched  mostly  in 
State  and  Defense  D-ls,  and  among  advisers 
of  presidents  of  U..S.A,  Just  these  people  in 
visible  "high  places"  are  immediate  "switch- 
men." who  pushed  and  are  pushing  America 
into  Moscow's  trap  of  "second-rate"  fronts, 
instead  to  deliver  a  crushing  blow  to  this 
blood-thirsty  monster — into  its  head,  thus 
securing  world  peace.  0?Hy  such  a  blow  would 
terminate  at  once  all  wars  of  "liberation", 
turning  tide  In  opposite  direction  of  said 
"chain-reactions",  and  against  its  "sponsors" 
in  visible  and  invisible  "high  places". 

The  grim  prerequisite  for  "tail-.stratctry" 
was  represented  by  partition  of  Germany. 
Korea  and  Indo-Chlna  in  favor  of  Commu- 
nists, These  "gifts",  together  with  delivery 
of  China  and  several  countries  In  Eastern 
and  Central  Europe  to  red  murderers,  con- 
stituted not  only  :>.  spring-board,  but  an  ■in- 
vitation" to  them  for  further  aggressions  .  ,  . 
Just  here  started  retreat  of  America  from 
victory. 

A  respectable  man.  watching  a  sadistic  \  11- 
lain  torturing  his  victim,  and.  instead  to 
protect  it,  encourages  the  murderer,  is  in- 
deed an  accomplice  of  later.  The  recognition 
of  U.S.S.R.  in  1933  was  granted  to  this  gang 
of  murderers  despite  the  fact  that  they  per- 
petrated, during  1932-33  a  horrible,  unheard 
in  whole  history  of  mankind,  genocidal 
crime,  killing  through  purposely  arranged 
famine  all    food    was    snatched    away    from 
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people  forcibly/many  million  of  Innocent 
people  In  Turkestan,  Ukraine,  Coesakla/Don, 
Kuban.  Terek 'and  North  Caucasus.  In 
Ukraine  alone  have  died  more  than  6  mil- 
lion of  people.  So,  America  has  not  only  com- 
pletely disregarded  the  great  dynamic  force 
of  nationalism  within  Moscow  jaU  of  na- 
tions,^but,  in  contrary,  by  said  i-ecognltion 
heavily  suppressed  it.  If  to  consider  that  en- 
slaved nttlons  constitute  almost  a  half  of 
USSR  's  population,  and  they  have  pro- 
claimed in  1917-18  their  independence. — the 
fact  of  maimed  po-^slbllicies  to  turn  tide  of 
•"cold"  w:'r  an;alnst  Communism,  becomes 
more  than  evident. 

By  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Oov-t  of 
U.S.A.,  under  influence  of  dark  forces,  re- 
jected British  Prime-Minister,  V.  Churchill's 
proposal  to  pet  rid  of  "both  ovils"  at  once. 
Instead  of  that.  Reds  received  all  what  they 
wanted,  together  with  several  hundreds  mil- 
lion of  slaves.  This  was  also  a  blow  against 
nationalism. — a  flagrant  betrayal  of  subju- 
gated nations,  and  an  America's  suicidal  act, 
:is  well. 

The  withdratral  of  naid  recognition  as  an 
act  erroneously  issued,  and.  in  contrary,  the 
recognition  de-jure  and  de-facto  of  all  sub- 
jugated nations,  would  be  not  only  an  hon- 
est iHndication  toward  them,  but  a  great 
support  for  America's  defense,  as  ju.\t  these 
people  are  the  most  faithful  friends  of  it. 
Nationalism  of  subjuGrated  nations  Is  an 
"Achilles'  hill"  of  Moscow  Imperio-colonial- 
ism. 

The  "switchmen's"  action  in  area  of  "t.ill- 
strategy".  in  rather  recent  past,  might  be  ex- 
posed Ijy  some  examples. — 

Dean  Achcson's,  as  advl.ser  of  State  D-t. 
announcement  January  1950  that  Korea  was 
not  included  into  defense  perimeter  of  US  A.. 
was  followed  within  six  months  by  North 
Korea's  attack.  War  in  Korea  lasted  more 
th-.in  2  years:  33,G29  Americrns  were  killed, 
far  more  were  wounded.  A  Soviet  delegate  to 
U.N..  a  conununlst.  was  "dutifully"  allowed 
to  dispatch  American  military  orders  to  allied 
troops  in  Korea  because  this  war  w.is  ofUcially 
a  "police  operation"  of  U.N.  .  .  . 

John  F.  Dulles,  as  secretary  of  State,  was 
personally  responsible  for  division  of  Indo- 
Chlna.  accepting  Communists'  rule  in  North 
Vietnam,  and  thus  giving  them  possibility 
to  attack  South  Vietnam.  As  of  March  8,  1968, 
the  U.S.A.  had  lost  19,313  killed  in  action. 
117,680  wounded  in  Vietnam.  Bloody  war 
rages  further  .  .  .  The  slogan  "Moscow- 
Peking  will  fight  to  the  last  Ho-Chl-min's 
soldier"  can  be  extended — '"and  to  the  last 
American  GI". 

Dean  Rusk,  as  secretary  of  State,  together 
with  Averel  Harriman,  its  undersecretary, 
have  pushed  Laos  into  arms  of  Communists, 
despite  pro-American  attitude  of  this  coun- 
try. Now  Ltvos  is  used  as  sanctuary  for  Viel- 
cong  and  North  Vietnam,  and  American  boys 
are  paying  for  this  'blurider"  with  their 
Uves. 

State  D-t  cablegram  to  Tito  November 
2-nd.  1956  ' — "The  Gov-t  of  U.S.A.  does  not 
look  with  favor  upon  Gov-ts  unfriendly  tj 
Soviet  Union  on  the  borders  of  Soviet 
Union" — sealed  the  fate  of  Hungarian  free- 
dom-fighters, and  allowed  Moscow  to  butcher 
them  .  .  . 

The  ominous  fate  of  Cuban  patriots  at  Bay 
of  Pigs  was  the  result  of  the  most  .shameless 
provocation  toward  them,  devised  in  "hiEh 
places". 

The  restrictions,  crippling  military  efforts 
of  American  armed  forces  under  command  of 
Generals  Dougl.'vs  MacArthur  in  Korea,  and 
William  Westmoreland  in  Vietnam,  are  the 
most  flagrant  examples  of  "no-win"'  policy 
and  its  component  of    "tail-strategv"". 

Besides  that,  has  to  be  considered,  that 
Free  World  can  not  live  "in  sh.adow  of  rift 
between  Russia  and  China"  simply  because 
such  a  "rift"  doesn't  exist  at  all.  The  "fam- 
ily  quarrel"  indeed   is  an  insidious  play   to 
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put  Western  World  asleep  Jn  order  to  cam 
burial  of  It,  despite  some  svperflclal  differ- 
ences between  red  murderers  how  to  accom- 
plish this  "wet  Job" — Only  political  Ignorant 
can  believe  In  possibility  ol  "hot"  war  be- 
tween Russia  and  China. 

Some  conclusions.  The  time  since  the  end 
of  W.W.  II  was  marked  by  countless  humilia- 
tions and  "peaceful"  retreat*  of  America  in 
face  of  red  murderers,  accompanied  with  loss 
of  prestige,  enormous  material  resources  and 
lives  of  many  thousands  of  Americans,  be- 
sides many  million  of  peaces  and  freedom- 
loving  people,  massacred  by  Reds  in  their 
"areas  of  Influence".  The  loss  of  time  for 
U.S.A.  due  to  "tall-strategy"  procrastination 
was  Indeed  a  great  gain  for  Communists,  who 
achieved  remarkable  success  In  armament — 
conventional  and  nuclear.  The  Increase  In 
number  of  ICBM,  Installation  of  ABM  around 
many  cities  of  U.S.S.R.,  and  possible  deploy- 
ment of  space  nuclear  mlsalles  SCRAG', — 
aJl  together  makes  situation  of  Free  World 
more  and  more  dangerous,  especially,  tchen 
military  initiative  rests  in  Jleds'  hands  as 
the  result  of  "tail-strategy". 

It  U.S.A,  will  practice  further  this  suicidal 
"tail -strategy"  with  accompaniment  of  "cul- 
tiural  exciiange".  madness  ot  "peaceful  co- 
existence" and  "building  of  bridges"  to  red 
devils,  the  perdition  of  this  country  will  be 
Imminent,  and  the  death  of  at  least  of  one 
half  of  Its  population — unavoidable, — death 
either  due  to  "last  attack",  or  due  to  use  of 
"peaceful  means"  "reeducation"  In  commu- 
nist slaughter-houses,  famine,  arctic  areas, 
concentration  camps,  etc. 
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How  long  Americans  will  continue  to  tol- 
erate such  a  mess  at  home?  How  long  ir- 
responsible people  or  sinister,  dark  forces  on 
"high  places"  will  be  allowed  to  Inflict  Ir- 
reparable damage  to  their  beautiful  country, 
being  also  harmful  for  friends  of  It?  How 
long  Americans  will  allow  to  help  Reds,  striv- 
ing to  "bury  us"?  How  long  America  will 
suppress  forces  of  nationalism,  essentially 
opposed  to  Communism  as  is  in  the  case  of 
enslaved  people  in  Moscow  Jail?  And  how 
long  America  will  allow  antl-Communlsm 
forces  to  decay  without  use  them  for  flght 
for  freedom  as  Is  for  instance  in  the  case  of 
Indonesia. 

Red  murderers,  as  global  Imperlo-colonlal- 
Ists,  are  death-enemies  of  enslaved  peoples' 
nationalism.  Yet  Reds  cunningly  use  na- 
tionalism outside  of  their  prison,  "sponsor- 
ing" so  called  "wars  of  liberation".  Vletcong 
is  an  example  par  excellence  of  such  a  per- 
fidy. Instead  to  use  nationalism  too.  honestly, 
for  unification  of  corresponding  nations,  as 
has  to  be  In  case  of  Vietnam  and  Korea, 
U.S.A.  considers  17-th  and  38-th  parallels  as 
"taboos",  playing  a  miserable  role  Into  the 
hands  of  Reds. 

Only  by  decisive  blow  into  head  of 
"grizzly"  may  America  avoid  Its  cruel  fate. 
From  moral  point  of  view  such  a  step  is  fully 
justified  not  only  because  of  seUdefense. — 
The  elimination  of  red  bloody  menace,  hang- 
ing, as  "sword  of  Damocles"  over  entire  world, 
will  save  lives  of  billion  of  people,  securing  In 
the  same  time  prosperity-progress. 

The  punishing  hand  of  Nemezls  doesn't 
show  mercy  to  those,  who  refuse  to  execute 
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the  leadership  granted  them  by  God,  aa  is  In 
the  case  of  America.  Nemezls  will  punish 
those,  who  bury  their  talents,  or  use  them 
for  harm  to  their  neighbours. 


STATEMENT  OP  POSITION 

HON.  JAiMES  G.  FULTON 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16.  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Wednesday  evening,  July  3, 
1968,  the  day  before  the  Po.irth  of  July 
congressional  recess,  I  was  returning  to 
my  district  to  fill  a  heavy  schedule  of 
"must"  appearances  on  this  patriotic 
holiday  when  the  last  rollcall  vote  was 
called  on  the  House  floor. 

I  had  been  present  on  the  floor  until 
evening  to  the  point  when  my  last  oppor- 
tunity to  get  back  to  my  district  by  plane 
had  expired.  That  there  were  so  few 
Membe  .T  responding — 222 — showed  the 
unexpected  nature  of  this  rollcall.  as  so 
many  Members  had  to  leave  to  return  for 
speeches  in  their  districts  on  July  4. 

Had  I  been  present,  on  the  motion  to 
recommit  the  District  of  Columbia 
revenue  bill.  H.R.  16361,  I  would  have 
voted  'yea. ' 
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SENATE— lyerf/iesrfai/,  July  17,  1968 


Th3  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

Rabbi  Joel  S.  Goor,  Temple  Beth 
Israel,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Lord,  Creator  of  all  mankind,  our 
hearts  tremble  within  as  we  consider 
the  awesome  responsibility  that  is  ours. 
Make  us  worthy  of  tlie  burning  trust  the 
people  have  placed  within  our  hands. 
We  implore  Thee  to  guide  our  delibera- 
tions so  that  no  careless  or  conscious 
error  of  ours  will  result  in  harm  to  our 
Nation  and  its  people,  violating  our 
sacred  trust.  May  we  always  be  mindful 
of  the  Supreme  Judge  whose  throne  is 
raised  above  the  polling  booth  and 
whose  reward  exceeds  office  gained  or 
temporal  victory  achieved. 

May  reason  and  truth  permeate  this 
session,  creating  an  atmosphere  in 
which  men  with  minds  open  to  one  an- 
other, exchange  ideas  that  are  based 
on  ideals. 

Keep  us  from  succumbing  to  the 
niunbing  and  dulling  effects  that  so  often 
accompany  the  routine  of  mass  enter- 
prise, whereby  men  easily  lose  sight  of 
their  basic  values  and  goals  and,  in  this 
loss,  become  themselves  lost.  Make  us 
conscious  at  all  times,  even  when  bur- 
dened with  the  trivia  of  endless  detail  of 
the  sacred  task  that  is  ours,  to  remain 
sensitive  of  the  age-old  dream  that  for 
almost  200  years  has  burned  in  the 
breasts  of  America's  legislative  leaders, 
a  vision  that  exists  but  in  the  minds  of 
dreamers,  the  utterances  of  prophets,  and 
the  prayers  und  practices  of  men  of 
vision — of  a  time  when  liberty  will  be 
proclaimed  unto  all  the  inhabitants  of 
our  land  and  there  shall  be  no  needy 
among  us.  when  we  shall  act  as  if  we 
all  have  one  Father  and  we  are  our 
brothers'  keeper.  Then  the  words  of  the 
ancient  prophet  shall  be  fulfilled:  "Na- 
tion shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  na- 
tion, neither  shall  they  learn  war  any- 
more." 

Cause  us  to  labor  as  true  believers  in 
the  fact  that  our  lives  and  the  work  of 
our  hands  do  indeed  hasten  the  day 
when  this  vision  of  a  truer  world  will 
become  true  of  the  real  world.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  JotUTial  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, July  15,  1968,  be  dispensed  with. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  lemixjre.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  July  15.  1968,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  July  16,  1968,  received 
the  following  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

That  the  Speaker  had  affixed  his 
.signature  to  the  following  enrolled  bills, 
and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice 
President : 

S.  2986.  An  act  to  extend  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954.   ;ts   amended,   and   for  other   jnirposes: 

H.R.  2756.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arley  L. 
Beem,  aviation  electrician'^  mate  chief.  U.S. 
Navy; 

H.R.  10773.  An  act  to  amend  .section  1730 
of  title  18,  trnlted  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
uniform  or  badge  of  the  letter-carrier  branch 
of  the  postal  service  to  be  worn  in  theatrical, 
television,  or  motion-picture  productions  un- 
der certain  circumstances: 

H  R.  16703.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  17354.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  July  15,  1968,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, on  July  16,  1968.  signed  the  follow- 
ing enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolution, 
which  had  previously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

S.  1129  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Demetra 
Lani  Angelopoulos: 

S.  3102.  An  act  to  extend  until  November  1. 
1970,  the  period  for  compUance  with  certain 
safety  standards  in  the  case  of  passenger 
vessels  operating  on  the  Inland  rivers  and 
waterways; 


H.R  3400.  -An  act  to  amend  the  Feder.il 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  require  aircraft  noise 
abatement  regulation,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H  R  4739  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  grant  long-term  leases 
•Alth  respect  to  lands  in  the  El  Portal  ,id- 
minlstrative  site  adjacent  to  Yosemlte  N;i- 
tional  Park.  Calif.,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H  R.  9063.  An  act  to  amend  the  Inter- 
national Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949,  ;is 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  timely  determi- 
nation of  certain  claims  of  American  na- 
tionals, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  13402.  An  act  authorizing  the  use  of 
certain  buildings  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  chancery  purposes; 

H  R  15562.  An  act  to  extend  the  expir,ition 
date  of  the  act  of  September  19.  1966: 

H  R.  16065.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  of  the 
United  State.s  conditions  in  deeds  conveying 
certain  lands  to  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  lor 
other  purposes:  and 

.S  J.  Res.  157.  Joint  resolution  to  supple- 
ment Public  Law  87-734  and  Public  Law  87- 
735  which  took  title  to  certain  lands  In  the 
Lower  Brule  and  Crow  Creek  Indian  Reser- 
vations. 


ENROLLED  BILLS    AND   JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  July  16.  1968,  he  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion: 

S.  1129.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Demetra 
Lanl  Angelopoulos; 

S.  3102.  An  act  to  extend  until  November  1. 
1970.  ihe  period  for  compUance  with  certain 
safety  sUindards  in  the  case  of  passenger 
vessels  operating  on  the  inland  rivers  and 
waterways;  and 

S.J.  Res.  157  Joint  resolution  to  supple- 
ment Public  Law  87-734  and  Public  Law 
87-735  which  took  title  to  certain  lands  in 
the  lower  Brule  and  Crow  Creek  Indian 
Reservations. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
July  15.  1968  the  President  had  approved 
and  signed  the  act  '.S.  1401)  to  amend 
title  I  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation F\md  Act  of  1965.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

EXECUTTVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  mcbsages  from  the  Pres- 
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ident  of  the  United  States  submittins 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Hon. 
Joe  R.  Pool,  late  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Texas,  and  transmitted  the 
resolutions  of  the  House  thereon. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  752.  An  act  to  amend  sections  203  (b)(5) 
and  220  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

3  3143.  An  act  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act.  as  amended,  to  make  frozen 
concentrated  orange  Juice  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  such  act.  f 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
joint- resolution  of  the  Senate,  severally 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

S.  6.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  initial  stage  of  the  Oahe  unit,  James 
division.  Missouri  River  Basin  project.  South 
Dakota,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1299.  An  act  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  permit  regulation  of 
the  amount  of  credit  that  may  be  extended 
and  maintained  with  respect  to  securities 
that  are  not  registered  on  a  national  securi- 
ties exchange; 

S.  1418.  An  act  to  make  several  changes  in 
the  passport  laws  presently  In  force; 

S.  3710.  An  act  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain 
public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  navi- 
gation, flood  oontrol,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S  J  Res.  160  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Seciu-itles  Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  authorize 
an  investigation  of  the  effect  on  the  securi- 
ties markets  of  the  operation  of  Institutional 
investors. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills 
of  the  Senate,  severally  with  amend- 
ments, in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 

S.  510.  An  act  providing  for  full  disclosure 
of  corporate  equity  ownership  of  securities 
under  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934; 

S.  827.  An  act  to  establish  a  nationwide 
system  of  trails,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2445.  An  act  to  amend  part  I  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  to  clarify  the  manner  in  which 
the  licensing  authority  of  the  Commission 
and  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  take 
over  a  project  or  projects  upon  or  after  the 
expiration  of  any  license  shall  be  exercised; 

S.  2515.  An  act  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Redwood  National  Park  in  the 
State  of  California,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.  3638.  An  act  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  indemnity  payments  to  dairy  farmers 
for  milk  required  to  be  withheld  from  com- 
mercial markets  because  it  contains  residues 
of  chemicals  registered  and  approved  for  use 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  1808)  for  the  relief 
of  Miss  Amalia  Seresly. 


The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  severally  agreed  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  follow- 
ing bills  of  the  House: 

H  R.  4644.  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  Giovanna 
Ingul  Dallara; 

H.R.  4976.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Theo- 
fane  Splrou  Koukos; 

H.R.  5704.  An  act  to  grant  minerals.  In- 
cluding oil,  gas.  and  other  natural  deposit*. 
on  certain  lands  In  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Indian  Reservation,  Montana,  to  certain  In- 
dians, and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  11287.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Amir 
U.  Khan;  and 

H  R.  13301.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  citizen- 
ship posthumously  upon  Pfc.  John  R.  Anell. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  1879)  for 
the  relief  of  Stanislaw  and  Julianna 
Szymonik. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R. 
9098)  to  revise  the  boundaries  of  the 
Badlands  National  Monument  in  the 
State  of  South  Dakota,  to  authorize  ex- 
changes of  land  mutually  beneficial  to 
the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  and  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  798  •  authorizing 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  make  a  change  in  the  enrollment 
of  H.R.  9098,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concun-ence  of  the  Senate. 

Tlie  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  163.  An  .act  to  prevent  vessels  built 
or  rebuilt  outside  the  United  States  or  doc- 
umented under  foreign  registry  from  carry- 
ing cargoes  restricted  to  vessels  of  the  United 
States; 

H.R.  2654.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank 
Kleinerman; 

H.R.  5117.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  stage  1  and  to  acquire  lands  for 
stage  2  of  the  Palmetto  Bend  reclamation 
project,  Texas,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  9362.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Mountain  Park  reclamation 
project,  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  11026.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  15,  1960.  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
oping and  enhancing  recreational  oppor- 
tunities and  improving  the  fish  and  wildlife 
programs  at  reservations  covered  by  said  act, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  16086.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  25,  1959  (73  Stat.  420),  pertaining  to 
the  affairs  of  the  Choctaw  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma; 

H  R.  17144.  An  act  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Hunger; 

H.R.  18065.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act,  1926.  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations; 

H.R  18203.  An  act  to  Increase  the  size  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  Gallaudet  College, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  18254.  An  act  to  amend  further  sec- 
tion 27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920; 
and 

H.R.  18340.  An  act  to  amend  section  212(B) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 


amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl 
(H.R.  18038)  making  appropriations  for 
the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; that  the  House  receded  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  1  through  27,  and  num- 
bered 29,  31,  32,  and  34,  to  the  bill,  and 
concurred  therein,  and  that  the  House 
receded  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  28 
and  33  to  the  bill,  and  concurred  therein, 
each  with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  res- 
olution, and  they  were  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore: 

S.  660.  An  act  gr.intlng  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  Great  Lakes  Basin  Compact, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  752.  An  act  to  amend  sections  203(b) 
(5)  and  220  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1260.  An  act  to  amend  the  Northwest  At- 
lantic Fisheries  Act  of  1950  (Public  Law  81- 
845); 

S.  1752.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  pro- 
hibiting fishing  in  the  territorial  waters  of 
the  United  States  and  in  certain  other  areas 
by  vessels  other  than  vessels  of  the  United 
States  and  by  persons  In  charge  of  such 
vessels; 

S.  3143.  An  act  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act,  as  amended,  to  make  frozen 
concentrated  orange  juice  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  such  act; 

H  R.  4544.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giovanna 
I.  Ngui  Dallara; 

H.R.  4976.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Theofane 
Splrou  Koukos; 

H.R  5704.  An  act  to  grant  minerals.  In- 
cluding oil.  gas.  and  other  natural  deposits, 
on  certain  lands  in  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Indian  Reservation,  Montana,  to  certain  In- 
dians, and  for  other  purjxises; 

H.R.  7481.  An  act  to  amend  section  620, 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
payment  of  a  higher  proportion  of  hospital 
costs  in  establishing  amounts  payable  for 
nursing  home  care  of  certain  veterans; 

H.R.  11287.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Amir  U. 
Khan; 

H  R.  13301.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  Pfc.  John  R.  Anell; 

H.R.  14954.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Improve  vocational 
rehabilitation  training  for  service-connected 
veterans  by  authorizing  pursuit  of  such 
training  on  a  part-time  basis; 

H.R.  16902.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  promote  the 
care  and  treatment  of  veterans  in  State  vet- 
erans' homes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  172.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  duration  of  copyright  protection  in  cer- 
tain cases. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated : 

H.R.  163.  An  act  to  prevent  vessels  built  or 
rebuilt  outside  the  United  States  or  docu- 
mented under  foreign  registry  from  carr>'ing 
cargoes  restricted  to  vessels  of  the  United 
States; 

H.R.  11026.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  15,  1960,  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
oping and  enhancing  recreational  oppor- 
tunities and  improving  the  fish  and  wild- 


life prcgrams  at  reservations  covered  by  said 
act.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  18254  An  act  to  amend  further  sec- 
tion 27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920; 
and 

HR.  18340.  An  act  to  amend  section  212 
(B)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  as 
amended;   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

H.R.  2654.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank 
Kleinerman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5117.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  stage  1  and  to  acquire  lands 
for  stage  2  of  the  Palmetto  Bend  reclama- 
tion project,  Texas,  and  for  other  purpo.^es; 

H  R.  9362  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  Mountain  Park  reclama- 
tion project.  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.R.  16086.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 25,  1959  (73  Stat.  420),  pertaining  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Choctaw  Tribe  of  Oklahoma;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  17144.  An  act  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Hunger;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

H.R.  18065.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act.  1926,  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional appropriations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Rfpop.t  of  Indian  Claims  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  that  proceedings  have  been  con- 
cluded with  respect  to  the  following  claim: 
Docket  No.  87,  the  Northern  Palute  Nation, 
Petitioners,  against  the  United  States  of 
America,  defendant  (with  an  accompanying 
report  and  pap)ers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Report  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  opportunity  for  savings 
m  acquiring  security  guard  and  fire  protec- 
tion services  at  the  Kennedy  Space  Center, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, dated  July  15,  1968  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Loan  Application  by  Semitp.opic  Water 
storage  District  of  Bakersfield.  Calif. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
an  application  by  the  Semitroplc  Water  Stor- 
age District  of  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  on  behalf 
of  the  ButtonwUlow  Improvement  District 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  iLterior  and  Insular  .\ffairs. 

Report  on  Reevall'ation  of  the  Navigation 
Features,  Trinity  River,  Tex. 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  District  and  Division  Engineers  on  the 
reevaluatlon  of  the  navigation  features  of 
the  project  for  the  Trinity  River,  Tex.  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 


"S.  Con.  Res.  49 
"Concurrent  resolution  relating  to  requesting 

the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  grant  the 

application  of  Alaska  Airlines  to  open  an 

air  route  between  Anchorage  and  Honolulu 

"Whereas.  Alaska  Airlines  has  filed  an  ap- 
plication with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to 
open  a  route  between  Anchorage  and  Hono- 
lulu: and 

"Whereas,  at  the  present  time  there  is  no 
direct  line  of  communication,  air  route  or 
otherwise,  between  Alaska  and  Hawaii;   and 

"Whereas,  recognized  agencie.s  have  Indi- 
cated that  tourist  traffic  to  both  Hawaii  and 
Alaska  will  continue  to  grow  at  a  rate  ap- 
proximating fifteen  per  cent  per  year  and 
that  an  Anchorage  Honolulu  air  route  could 
increase  the  annual  growth  rate  of  tourlst.s 
to  both  Hawaii  and  Alaska  by  several  per- 
centage points;  and 

"Whereas,  the  proposed  fare  of  Alaska  Air- 
lines between  Honolulu  and  .Anchorage  will 
permit  an  East  Coast  passenger  to  visit  both 
Anchorage  and  Honolulu  for  only  S35  more 
than  the  present  New  York  Honolulu  round- 
trip  fare;  and 

"Whereas,  Hawaii  produces  an  abundance 
of  cattle  and  produce — commodities  which 
ALaska  Imports  in  tremendous  amounts — 
and  Alaska  has  an  abundance  of  sea  food 
products  which  are  in  .^hort  supply  In 
Hawaii;  and 

"Whereas,  the  low  freight  rate  proposed 
by  Alaska  Airlines  could  develop  an  impor- 
tant trade  route  between  Honolulu  and  An- 
chorage;  now,  therefore, 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fourth 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  Budget 
Ses.sion  of  1968,  the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring,  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
be  and  is  requested  to  grant  the  application 
of  Alaska  Airlines  to  open  an  air  route  be- 
tween Anchorage  and  Honolulu  as  soon  as 
IK>sslble;   and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  duly  certified 
copies  of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
Alaska  Airlines,  and  to  each  member  of 
Hawaii's   Congressional    delegation. 

"We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Con- 
current Resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Fourth  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  Budget  Session  of   1968. 
"John  J.  Chillum. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Seichi  Hirai. 

'■Clerk  uf  the  Senate. 

"We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Con- 
current Resolution  was  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Fourth  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  Budget  Ses- 
sion of  1968. 

"Tadao  Beppu, 
"Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 
"Shigeto  Kanemoto, 
"Clerk,  House  of  Representatives." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Minnesota 
Bankers  Association.  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  re- 
lating to  increased  efforts  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  rural  Minnesota;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Curry  County 
Democratic  Central  Committee,  Clovis,  N. 
Mex..  expressing  appreciation  to  the  Pres- 
ident. Vice  President,  and  Congress  on  the 
action  taken  relating  to  both  domestic  and 
foreign  issues;  ordered  to  He  on  the  table. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  North  Tampa 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Tampa.  Fla..  remon- 
strating against  the  enactment  of  gun  con- 
trol legislation;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Southern 
Governors'  Conference.  Charleston.  S.C.,  re- 
lating to  regional  and  Intrastate  programs  In 
scientific  endeavor;  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

Two  resolutions  adopted  by  the  South- 
ern Governors'  Conference.  Charleston,  S.C.. 
relating  to  airlift  capabilities  and  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Armed  Forces,  respectively;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


.\  resolution  adopted  by  the  Southern 
Governors'  Conference,  Charleston.  SC.  re- 
lating to  air  transportation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

Six  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Southern 
Governors'  Conference.  Charleston.  SC  .  re- 
lating to  certain  matters  in  the  field  of  tax- 
ation; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Southern 
Governors*  Conference,  Charleston,  SC, 
remonstrating  against  the  enactment  of  any 
legislation  which  infringes  upon  the  rights 
of  the  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operation. 

Three  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Southern 
Governors'  Conference,  Charleston,  SC, 
praying  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  re- 
lating to  the  preservation  of  law  and  order; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Southern 
Governors'  Conference.  Charleston.  SC. 
relating  to  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Southern 
Governors'  Conference.  Charleston,  S.C., 
relating  to  water  quality  standard?;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Southern 
Governors'  Conference,  Charle.ston.  SC  . 
encouraging  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Territory  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
to  accept  affiliate  participation  in  the  re- 
gional nuclear  program  of  the  Southern  In- 
terstat*  Nuclear  Board;  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Encrgj-. 

Three  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Soutliern 
Governors'  Conference,  Charleston.  SC. 
offering  condolences  on  the  late  Lurleen  B 
Wallace:  the  method  of  handling  conference 
resolutions;  and  commendation  of  the  Chair- 
man f.f  the  Conference:  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  STENNIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  18188.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  .and  for  other 
purpiises  (Rept.  No.  1415). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  10923.  An  act  to  authorize  the  .Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  the  Argos  Na- 
tional Fish  Hatchery  in  Indiana  to  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  (Rept.  No.  1418). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  25.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  in  cooperation  with  the 
States,  to  conduct  an  inventory  and  study  of 
the  Nation's  estu.irles  and  their  natural  re- 
sources, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept  No. 
1419). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  1599.  A  bill  to  assist  in  tii.?  protection 
of  the  consumer  by  enabling  him.  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  to  rescind  the  retail  sale  of 
goods  or  services  when  the  sale  is  entered  into 
at  a  place  other  th.an  the  address  of  the  seller 
(Rept.  No.  1417) . 

By  Mr.  CLARK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  Res.  281.  Resolution  to  establish  a  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Need^ 
(Rept.  No.  1416). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminlstriitlon, 
without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  308.  Resolution  to  provide  for  ad- 
ditlonal  funds  for  the  Committee  on  ths 
District  of  Colun.bia; 

S.  Res.  314.  Resolution  authorizing  ap- 
proval by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration  of   the    acceptance    of    foreign 
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decorations  by  Members  and  employees  of 
the  Senate   (Kept    No.   1427); 

S.  Res.  317.  Resolution  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  funds  available  for  the  Investiga- 
tion of  matters  pertaining  to  revision  and 
codification  (  Rept.  No.  1421 » ; 

S.  Res.  318.  Resolution  to  increase  the 
amount  of  funds  available  for  the  invesllgi- 
tlon  of  matters  pertaining  to  constltution-.il 
rights  (Rept.  No   1422 1; 

S.  Res  319.  Resolution  to  increase  the 
amount  of  funds  available  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  matters  pertaining  to  the  separation 
of  powers  between  the  executive.  Judicial, 
and  legislative  branches  of  Government 
(Rept   No.  1423): 

S.  Res.  320.  Resolution  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  funds  available  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  matters  pertaining  to  immigration 
and  nattiralization   (Rept.  No.  1424); 

S.  Res.  323.  Resolution  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  funds  available  for  the  investi- 
gation of  matters  pertaining  to  administra- 
tive practice  and  procedure  between  the 
executive.  Judicial,  and  legislative  branches 
of  Government  (Rept.  No.  1425);  and 

S.  Res.  324  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
printing  with  Illustrations,  as  a  Senate  doc- 
ument, aCiimpllation  of  materials  relating 
to  the  hlstbry  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  in  connec- 
tion with  Its  tenth  anniversary  (Rept.  No, 
1426). 

By  Mr  TYDINGS.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments: 

S,  2592,  A  bill  to  amend  section  521  of  the 
act  approved  March  3,  1901,  so  as  to  prohibit 
the  enforcement  of  a  security  Interest  in  real 
property  in  the  District  of  Columbia  except 
pursuant  to  court  order  (Rept.  No.  1431) 

By  Mr,  TYDINGS.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1739.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  business  of 
debt  adjusting  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
except  as  an  incident  to  the  lawful  practice 
of  law  or  as  an  activity  engaged  In  by  a  non- 
profit corporation  or  association  (Rept.  No. 
1434). 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

H  R.  7735.  An  act  relating  to  the  dutiable 
st.itiis  of  alum:num  hydroxide  and  oxide,  cal- 
cined bauxite,  and  bauxite  ore  (Rept.  No, 
1429). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

HR.  5233  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs, 
Sophie  Mlchalowska  (Rept.  No.  1430). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Colunabla.  without  amend- 
ments: 

H  R.  14330.  An  act  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  the  control  of  drunk- 
enness and  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
alcoholism  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  piu-poses   (Rept.  No    1435), 


AMENDMENT  OF  NATIONAL  SCHOOL 
LUNCH  ACT— REPORT  OP  A  COM- 
MITTEE iS.  REPT.  NO.  1428' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  ar\A  Forestry,  reported  an 
original  bill  (S.  3848 >  to  amenci  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  submitted  a  report  there- 
on, which  bill  was  placed  on  the  calendar 
and  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


RADIATION  CONTROL  FOR  HEALTH 
AND  SAFETY  ACT  OP  1968— RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE  'S.  REPT, 
NO,  1432) 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  I  report 
favorably,  with  amendments,  the  bill 
iH.R,  10790)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 


Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  health  from  radiation  emis- 
sions from  electronic  products,  and  I  sub- 
mit a  report  thereon.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed,  and 
that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  in- 
structions that  it  be  leportcd  back  to  the 
Senate  by  July  25,  1968. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  consulted  on 
this  matter  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfaie  and  it  has  his  approval. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  printed;  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  502  OF 
MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT,  1936— 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE— IN- 
DIVIDUAL VIEWS  'S.  REPT.  NO. 
1433) 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  I  report 
favorably,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
I  H  R.  17524 1  to  amend  .section  502  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  as  amended, 
relating  to  construction  differential  sub- 
sidies. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
report  be  printed,  together  with  the  indi- 
vidual views  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  LauscheI. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar:  and,  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Maiyland, 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho: 

S.  3836.  A  bill  tor  the  relief  of  Jose 
Lulsdamborleno;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAYDES^: 

S,  3837,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jack  Gray. 
Henrv  Gray,  and  Robert  Louis  Gray;  and 

S  .3838,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Abel  Ida  Davis;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

By   Mr    BIBLE 

S.  3839.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Maria 
Gandiaga  Iruetagueiia;  to  the  Committee 
on    the   Judiciarv 

By  Mr.   INOUYE: 

S.  3840,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Crlspulo  C, 
Cordero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  TYDINGS: 

S.  384i  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  AlUa 
Ramati; 

S.  3842.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lewis. 
Levin  k  Lewis.  Inc.;  and 

S.  3843.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Manuel 
A.  Gongon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciarv. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

S.  3844.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yip  Goon 
Hop  (also  known  as  Tommy  H.  Yepi;  to  the 
Committee  on    the  .Judiciary. 

By  Mr  MAGNUSON  i  by  request)  : 

S.  3845.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  to  provide  for  resolution 
of  "fair  and  reasonable"  wage  subsidy  dis- 
putes and  to  provide  for  changes  In  the  pro- 
cedures for  paying  operating  differential 
subsidies;  and 


S.  3846  A  bill  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916,  to  convert  criminal  penalties  to  civil 
penalties  In  certain  instances  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  on  Mr.  Macnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill.'!,  which  appear 
under  a  .separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  MORSE 

S  3847  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  purchase  wheat  on  the  fu- 
tures market  in  order  to  prevent  depressed 
wheat  prices;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

(See   Hie   remarks  of   Mr.   Mor.se  when   he 
Introduced    the    above    hill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr  ELLENDER : 

S.  3848.  .\  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act.  and  for  other  purposes; 
placed  on  the  calendar 

(See  reference  to  the  above  bill  when  re- 
ported by  Mr  ELLENOEnt,  which  appears  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

Bv  Mr  TALMADGE: 

S  3849  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mohamert 
Hussien  Teyinour;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv 

Bv  Mr  GRIFFIN : 
S  3850    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Deven- 
dra  Sak.sena:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By    Mr    ANDERSON    (for   himself   and 

Mr   .^IKEN )  : 

S.  3851    .\     bill     to     amend     the     Atomic 

Energy    Act    of    1954,    ;is    amended,    and    for 

other  purposes;   to  Hie  Joint  Committee  on 

Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr  MONDALE: 
S.  3852    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Swarna 
Mary  Evangeline  .^beycsundere.  her  htisband. 
Susil   Abeyesundere.    and    their   son.   Soresh. 
G.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   DODD: 
S.  3853,  A    bill    for    the    relief   of    JoaqiUn 
Inaclo  Neves;   to  tlie  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diclury. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S,  3854.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Chu   Chi 
Kit;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROOKE: 
S,  3855.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tl-Ke  Shcn; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr   MORSE: 
S.J.  Res.  190.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating   the    period    beginning   September    2. 
1968,     and    ending    September    8.     1968,    as 
"Adult  Education  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appears   under  a  .separate   heading.) 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina: 
S.J.  Res.  191.  Joint  Resolution  authorizing 
the  erection  of  a  statue  of  Benito  Pablo 
Juarez  on  public  grounds  In  the  District  ol 
Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
.Administration. 
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S.  3845— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
AMEND  THE  MERCHANT  MARINE 
ACT,   1936 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, by  request  of  .several  U.S. -flag 
steamship  operators,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence. .1  bill  to  amend  the  Mcrcliant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  to  provide  for  resolu- 
tion of  "fair  and  reasonable"  wage  sub- 
sidy disputes  and  to  provide  for  changes 
in  the  procedures  for  paying  operating 
differential  subsidies, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  mem- 
orandum explaining  the  background  and 
provisions  of  the  proposed  bill  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 


ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  bill  <S.  3845i  to  amend  the  Mer- 
chant Maiine  Act.  1936,  to  provide  for 
resolution  of  "fair  and  reasonable"  wage 
subsidy  disputes  and  to  provide  for 
changes  in  the  procedures  for  paying  op- 
erating differential  subsidies,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
fened  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 

The  memorandum,  presented  by  Mr. 
Magnuson,  is  as  follows: 
Memorandim  in  St'PPORT  oE  .S  3845 — "Pair 
AND  Reasonable"  and  Operating-Differen- 
tial Si'BsiDY  Payment  Reforms 
The  basic  plan  of  the  opera tlng-dlfT^rential 
subsidy  portion  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936  was  a  simple  one  If  a  steamship 
operator  would  agree  to  fly  the  US. -flag  on 
his  vessel  and  thereby  accept  the  require- 
ment of  using  U  S.  citizen  crews,  the  Govern- 
ment promised  to  equalize  his  crew  costs  by 
determining  what  it  would  cost  Ills  principal 
foreign  competitors  to  man  his  vessel  and 
paying  the  shipowner  the  difference  between 
that  .imoiint  and  the  actual  cost  of  his  U.S. 
crew. 

The  bargain  reached  on  this  issue  worked 
well  lor  a  considerable  number  of  years  It 
now  appears  for  the  first  time  that  operating 
subsidy  payments  will.  If  the  announced  po- 
.sltlon  of  the  Maritime  Administration  Is  car- 
ried out.  fall  substr.iitlally  short  of  parity, 
so  much  so  that  the  flnanclal  integrity  of 
some  of  these  companies  may  be  threatened. 
This  .-esults  from  the  Interpretation  the  Mar- 
itime .Administration  is  giving  the  provision 
of  Section  603(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  that  subsidized  shipboard  costs  must  be 
"fair  and  reasonable". 

While  tills  legislative  problem  could  pos- 
sibly be  best  handled  In  the  context  of  an 
over-all  maritime  revitalization  program,  it 
appears  now  that  Congress  will  be  unable  to 
enact  such  a  program  this  year.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  the  subsidy  disallowance  prob- 
lem is  getting  so  serious  that  it  has  seemed 
Imperative  to  have  Immediate  legislative 
relief  that  would  handle  this  pressing  issue 
vintil  over-all  legislative  reform  is  enacted. 
The  proposed  bill  amends  the  operating- 
differential  subsidy  provisions  of  the  1936 
Act  by  adding  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  to 
Section  603.  The  effect  of  this  change  is  as 
follows : 

Sec.  603(d) — Many  of  the  benefits  labor 
obtains  today  in  collective  bargaining  are 
not  purely  wages  but  are  nevertheless  a  real 
part  of  the  cost  of  manning  a  vessel  with 
a  US.  crew.  Thus,  for  example,  the  maritime 
indtistry  has  agreed  in  connection  with  the 
automation  of  its  vessels  to  support  training 
programs  to  upgrade  men  to  handle  these 
more  complex  ships.  Training  has  also  been 
financially  supported  to  meet  crew  shortages. 
Funds  have  been  created  to  cushion  the  im- 
pact ol  reduced  employment  due  to  auto- 
mation in  the  industry.  The  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration staff  has  disallowed  or  left  un- 
approved and  In  doubt  many  of  such  costs. 
Clearly  they  are  a  part  of  the  total  labor 
cost  of  operating  a  U.S. -flag  ship  and.  hence, 
a  part  of  the  differential  that  must  be  made 
good  under  the  1936  Act,  Subsection  id) 
would  make  it  clear  that  all  such  costs  are 
a  part  of  the  wage  costs  of  the  operator. 

.Sec,  603(f) — Section  603(b)  of  the  Act  re- 
quires that  shipboard  wages  being  subsidized 
must  be  "fair  and  reasonable".  For  25  years 
this  provision  caused  no  trouble.  Starting  in 
1964,  however,  the  threat  of  disallowance  of 
many  labor  costs  arising  out  of  collective 
bargaining  began.  Since  then  both  by  deci- 
sion of  the  Maritime  Subsidy  Board  and  by 
threat  the  industry  is  In  the  intolerable  po- 
sition of  not  knowing  what  portion  of  its 
shipboard  wage  costs  will  or  will  not  be  sub- 
sidized. Millions  of  dollars  that  the  operators 
have  paid  out  in  U.S.  crew  costs  and  which 


should  be  reimbursed  under  the  1936  Act 
are  now  in  doubt.  Financial  reports  to  the 
steamship  companies*  shareholders  are  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  make.  If  the  threats  of 
disallowance  were  made  good  in  their  en- 
tirety, some  of  the  companies,  already  in  a 
poor  earning  position,  could  be  driven  to  the 
wall.  All  enormous  financial  cloud  over  the 
industry  that  is  assuming  alarming  propor- 
tions must  be  dissipated  promptly  if  the 
one  viable  portion  of  the  merchant  marine  is 
to  survive. 

Steamship  owners  are  required  by  the  law 
of  the  land  to  bargain  with  unions  on  their 
vessels.  In  the  ten  year  period  from  1953 
to  1962  the  maritime  Industry  has  more  man- 
days  lost  due  to  strikes  than  any  other  in- 
dustrial group  in  the  United  States,  The  1965 
agreements  which  are  under  serious  ques- 
tion by  the  Maritime  Administration  ae  to 
their  fairness  and  reasonableness  arose  out 
of  a  78-day  strike  that  was  finally  settled  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  In  fact 
most  of  the  bargains  reached  through  the 
years  were  worked  out  by  federal  mediators, 
in  some  instances  by  the  White  House  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Yet  these  very  costs 
are  now  being  attacked  as  unfair  and  un- 
reasonable. The  Impact  of  automation  has 
been  said  by  Federal  officials  and  studies  to 
raise  sociological  problems  and  that  industry 
must  cushion  the  eflfects  of  automation. 

It  IS  templing  to  resolve  this  problem 
simply  by  saying  that  the  results  of  all 
bona  fide,  arm's  length  collective  bargaining 
shall  be  "fair  and  reasonable"  per  se.  Instead, 
the  proposed  bill  would  take  the  "fair  and 
rea.sonable"  question  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Maritime  Administration  and  place  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The 
Department  of  Labor  sees  the  broad  sweep  of 
labor  costs  and  agreements  in  the  country. 
It  has  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  as- 
sist it  in  reviewing  these  labor  agreements. 
Furthermore,  its  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  has  been  involved  in  most  major 
maritime  labor  disputes  and  it  knows  at 
first  hand  whether  the  collective  bargain  in 
question  was  the  result  of  hard,  arm's 
length  bargaining.  In  short,  the  proposed 
1)111  would  ttarn  over  the  question  of  wage 
cost  "fair  and  reasonableness"  to  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  with  the  real  ex- 
pertise in  this  field. 

This  new  procedure  would  be  applied  to 
all  pending  and  future  "fair  and  reasonable" 
issues.  To  avoid  stale  issues  being  raised, 
disputes  in  which  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion had  already  ruled  against  the  ship- 
owner would  come  under  the  new  procedure 
only  if  the  time  for  court  appeal  of  the  deci- 
sion had  not  run 


S.  3846 — INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
AMEND   THE   SHIPPING   ACT.    1916 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Shipping  Act.  1916.  to  con- 
vert criminal  penalties  to  ci\il  penalties 
in  certain  instances  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission, requesting  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, together  with  a  statement  of  the 
purposes  and  need  for  the  proposed  leg- 
islation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  '  S.  3846 1  to  amend  the  Ship- 
ping Act.  1916.  to  convert  criminal  pen- 
alties to  civil  penalties  in  certain  in- 
stances, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Magnuson.  by  request,  was 


received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
fened  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  statement,  presented  by 
Mr.  Magnuson,  are  as  follows: 

Federal  Maritime  Commission. 

Washingt(yn.  DC,  Jvly  5, 1968. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  are  submitted 
herewith  four  copies  of  a  proposed  bill,  to 
amend  the  Shipping  Act.  1916.  to  convert 
criminal  penalties  to  civil  penalties  in  cer- 
tain Instances. 

The  need  for  and  purpose  of  the  proposed 
bill  are  set  forth  In  the  accompanying  state- 
ment. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  urges 
enactment  of  this  bill  at  the  second  session 
of  the  90th  Congress  for  the  reasons  set  forth 
in  the  accompanying  statement. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Adminls- 
trr.tlon's  program,  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  submission  of  this  proposed  legislation 
to  the  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Harixee. 
Rear  Admiral,  U.S.  Nary  (retired). 
Chairman. 

Statement   of  Purposes   and  Need  for  the 
Bill  To  Amend  the  Shipping  Act.  1916.  To 
Chance  Criminal  Penalties  to  Civil  Pen- 
alties.   AND    Authorize    the    Commission 
To  Fix,  Assess  or  Remit  Penalties 
The    bill    would    change    the    pienalttes    of 
section    16     i  except    for    section    First    and 
Third)    of   the  Act   from   criminal   penalties 
to  civil  penalties,   with  the  money  amounts 
of    the    penalties    to    remain    unchanged     It 
also  makes  a  similar  change  in  the  general 
penalty   provision   of   section   32   of   the   Act 
and  vests  the  authority  in  the  Commission 
to  fix  the  amount  of  the  penalty.  Since  the 
bill  would  authorize  the  Commission  to  as- 
sess civil  penalties,  sections  15  and  18(b)(6) 
would   be  amended   to  eliminate   the  words 
"to  be  recovered  by  the  United  States  in  a 
civil  action.  ' 

As  the  Act  now  stands,  civil  penalties  are 
imposed  for  violations  of  section  15.  which 
requires  the  filing  for  approval  of  competi- 
tion restricting  agreements  and  of  section 
18(b).  which  requires  the  filing  of  tariffs. 
However,  the  penalties  of  section  14.  which 
prohibits  deferred  rebates  and  other  unfair 
practices,  and  section  16,  which  prohibits 
false  billing  and  undue  preferences,  are 
criminal. 

TTie  Commission  believes  that  better  ad- 
ministration of  the  Act  will  be  derived  from 
making  certain  of  the  penalties  under  sec- 
tion 16  and  penalties  under  section  32  civil 
and  empowering  the  Commission  to  deter- 
mine and  adjudge  such  penalties  The  Com- 
mission determinations  under  these  sections 
are  subject  to  Judicial  review  in  a  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  under  the  Review 
Act  of  1950  (5  U.S.C  131  rt  seq.)  This  would 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  a  de  noro  district 
court  penally  suit  as  is  presently  required 
and  would  enable  the  Commission  to  relate 
the  amount  of  the  penalty  directly  to  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  the  violation. 
Such  a  procedure  should,  in  many  instances, 
reduce  the  total  litigation  expenses  to  b«->th 
the  government  and  private  parties  while 
at  the  same  time  retaining  the  safeguards  of 
Justice  throvigh  the  reviewability  of  Com- 
mission decisions  in  U  S    Courts  of  Appeals. 


S.  3847— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  PREVENTION  OF 
DEPRESSED    WHEAT    PRICES 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
talk  very  briefly  about  a  verv-  important 
agricultural  problem  that  confronts  all 
the  wheat  growing  sections  of  this  Na- 
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tlon.  I  shall  speak  on  it  under  the  subject 
of  "Establish  Floor  Price  for  Wheat." 

Mr.  President,  for  some  perverse  rea- 
son, we  as  a  government  seldom  choose 
to  do  things  in  a  clear  and  simple  way. 
We  take  the  long  way,  the  complex  way. 
the  uncertain  way.  We  do  not  cut 
straight  through  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter. 

We  want  our  farm  economy  to  flour- 
ish, our  farm  families  to  have  more  in- 
come and  a  better  life;  we  want  more 
adequate  rural-urban  balance.  We  want 
all  of  our  people  to  be  well  fed  Our  ag- 
riculture does  provide  abundant  food  of 
high  quality  for  use  at  home  and  abroad. 
Americans  spent  less  tlian  18  percent  of 
their  disposable  income  for  food  in  1967. 
less  labor-time  for  an  abundant  diet 
than  elsewhere  in  the  world.  We  want 
reserves  of  agricultural  materials,  sub- 
stantial reserves  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  a  drought  year  at  home,  or  a  vital 
short  fall  in  India  or  other  nations 
across  the  seas.  We  have  those  resen'es 
and  the  present  evidence  is  that  we  sliall 
continue  to  have  them  in  abundance. 
Our  farmers  have  met  the  food  and  fiber 
needs  of  war  and  peace  magnificently. 
We  need  not  document  that  fact  here 
today. 

What  we  have  not  managed  to  achieve, 
along  with  this  great  outpouring  of  abun- 
dance, is  a  fair  share  of  opportunity  and 
income  for  the  farm  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy. For  more  years  than  I  like  to  recall 
we  have  made  various  attempts  to  right 
this  wrong,  to  share  the  good  things  of 
our  technical  civilization  with  those  who 
till  the  soil.  We  need  not.  here  and  now. 
recount  the  programs  which  have  been 
legislated  since  the  1930's — they  are  nu- 
merous and.  on  balance,  have  been  help- 
ful. Yet  in  1967,  in  spite  of,  even  because 
of,  the  great  abundance  which  our  farm- 
ers created  for  all  of  us  to  enjoy,  they 
suffered  a  drop  of  nearly  10  percent  in 
realized  net  income  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year.  Production  costs  have  in- 
creased nearly  one-third  in  the  1960's. 
The  parity  ratio  is  below  80  percent  of  an 
equitable  level. 

I  presume  that  several  of  you  have 
heard  from  the  coimtry  that  the  price  of 
wheat  on  our  domestic  markets  has  de- 
clined to  a  26-year  low.  This  is  the  peak 
of  the  harvest  season  movement  of  Hard 
Winter  wheat.  The  cash  price  for  No.  2 
ordinary  Hard  Winter  wheat  at  Kansas 
City  last  Friday,  July  12,  was  only  $1.36 'a. 
At  the  farm,  it  hardly  brought  2  cents  per 
pound — for  some  of  the  best  bread  wheat 
the  world  provides.  This  perhaps  is  not 
quite  so  low  as  the  price  of  sand  and 
gravel,  but  it  is  just  too  low  to  be  tolerable 
in  the  face  of  long  continued  and  con- 
tinuing inflation.  After  26  years,  the 
price  of  this  high  quality  food  raw  mate- 
rial might  be  expected  to  register  some 
part  of  the  significant  inflation  which  has 
occurred  during  that  period,  even  in 
bread  prices. 

My  proposal  is  that  we  proceed  di- 
rectly and  effectively  to  establish  a  floor 
price  for  wheat  by  authorizing  and  fund- 
ing the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
operate  in  the  wheat  futures  markets 
when  certain  trigger  prices  are  reached. 
We  are  aware  that  there  are  understand- 
able local  and  regional  variations  in 
prices — variations  related  to  types  and 


abundance — as  well  as  fluctuations  re- 
lated to  seasonal  marketings  and  pros- 
pective supply-demand  conditions.  For 
those  reasons  it  would  seem  best  to 
authorize  the  use  of  the  futures  markets 
by  the  CCC  with  only  very  general  guide- 
lines, leaving  the  administrative  details 
of  day-to-day  operations  to  the  Cor- 
poration. 

To  me,  this  appears  to  be  a  direct  and 
comparatively  simple  approach  to  the 
farmers'  price  problem  in  wheat  grow- 
ing. With  a  price  floor  which  will  become 
directly  operative  only  when  speculation 
or  heavy  hedging  forces  the  market  into 
the  lower  part  of  its  probable  range,  the 
use  of  futures  markets  would  appear  to 
be  a  practical  and  inexpensive  way  of 
supporting  that  floor. 

The  proposal  is  simple  and  direct  be- 
cause the  basic  market  machinery  is  now 
set  up  and  in  use  every  market  day.  Do- 
mestic wheat  futures  markets  are  found 
at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  and  Minneapo- 
lis. These  are  large,  active  markets  han- 
dling futures  contracts  for  many  millions 
of  bushels  of  wheat  in  a  single  day.  In 
order  that  we  may  be  more  fully  aware 
of  the  fluidity  of  these  markets,  tliat  they 
will  not  be  unduly  affected  by  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  contracts  for  a  few 
millions  of  bushels  of  wheat,  it  may  be 
noted  that  trading  on  last  Thursday — 
July  11 — at  the  Chicago  market  included 
contracts  for  28.510.000  bushels  of  wheat. 
And  that  was  not  a  "large"  day.  The  so- 
called  open  interest  or  contracts  made 
but  not  yet  closed  out  by  delivery  or  an 
offsetting  transaction  totaled  144.305.000 
bushels  of  wheat,  of  which  about  20,000,- 
000  bushels  of  the  open  contracts  were  as 
far  foi-ward  as  May  1969.  This,  too,  is  a 
rather  low  interest  situation. 

The  Chicago  futures  market  for  wheat 
is  not  only  the  largest  of  the  three,  but 
may  be  described  as  the  least  specialized, 
or  the  general  utility  market.  It  permits 
delivery,  at  contract  price,  of  No.  2  Hard 
Winter,  No.  2  Soft  Red  Winter,  No.  2  Yel- 
low Hard  Winter  and  No.  1  Northern 
Spring.  Certain  other  grades  of  the  fore- 
going are  deliverable  at  fixed  premiums 
or  discounts  to  the  contract  price.  This 
is  the  great  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat 
market,  though  in  .some  seasons  minor 
amounts  of  Hard  Red  Winter  and  Yellow 
Hard  Winter  are  delivered.  As  is  usual, 
most  of  the  contracts  are  moved  forward 
or  otherwise  closed  out  before  the  deliv- 
ery month,  though  all  deliveries  on  con- 
tract in  a  year  range  from  about  20  mil- 
lion to  75  million  bushels. 

The  Kansas  City  wheat  futures  market 
is  only  about  one-fifth  as  large  as  that  at 
Chicago.  It  is  primarily  a  hedger's  market 
and  contracts  call  for  delivery  of  No.  2 
Dark  and  Hard  Winter  wheat  at  the 
contract  price.  The  July  1968  future  now 
approximates  $1.34  per  bushel,  having 
been  as  high  as  $1.64^8  and  as  low  as 
$1.30  per  bushel  at  one  time  or  another 
during  the  contract  period. 

The  Minneapolis  Grain  Exchange 
futures  contract  is  based  on  No.  2  North- 
ern Spring  wheat  of  13.5  percent  protein 
and  only  Spring  wheat  may  be  delivered 
on  contract.  It  accounts  for  not  more 
than  about  one-tenth  the  trading  volume 
experienced  at  Chicago. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  machinery  is  in 
existence  and  in  use.  What  is  required 


is  authorization  and  funding.  Though 
funding  .should  be  fully  adequate.  I  am 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  once  the 
trigger  point,  the  floor  price,  is  known, 
psychology  will  largely  take  care  of  the 
situation.  It  seems  unlikely  that  hedgers 
or  speculators  would  press  the  market 
very  hard  on  the  downside  once  it  were 
near  the  trigger  price,  for  their  likeli- 
hood of  significant  financial  gains  by 
such  operations  at  that  price  level  would 
hardly  outweigh  the  chance  of  loss.  Thus 
the  market  would  be  stabilized  and  its 
erratic  fluctuations  on  the  lower  side 
very  probably  reduced. 

We  may  be  certain  there  will  be  ob- 
jections— well  stated  objections — to  the 
proposal.  Some  will  claim  undue  and 
improper  interference  with  the  free  mar- 
ket. Some  will  fear  manipulation  of  the 
market  by  the  CCC  through  large  vol- 
ume and  concentrated  buying  of  futures. 
Some,  indeed,  will  oppose  the  seasonal 
stability  proposed  for  wheat  prices  at 
hanest  time  which  would  probably  re- 
sult. 

It  is  clear  enough  that  skilled  opera- 
tion by  the  CCC  would  be  required  if 
the  proposed  program  is  not  to  be  con- 
-sidered  as  "market  rigging."  Decisions 
regarding  the  moving  of  contracts  for- 
ward, acceptance  of  deliver^-,  and  espe- 
cially, volume  of  trading  to  be  initiated 
at  any  particular  market  on  a  particular 
day  would  be  of  critical  importance.  Tliis 
is  a  direct  action  propo.sal.  not  without 
probable  opposition  and  criticism,  but. 
nevertheless,  sufficiently  promising  to  be 
worthy  of  a  good  faith  trial  in  providing 
equitable  income  to  our  wheat  farmers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

The  bill  >  S.  3847)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  purchase  wheat 
on  the  futures  market  in  order  to  pre- 
vent depressed  wheat  prices,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Morse,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  refeiTed  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  3847 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  when- 
ever the  Secretary  of  Aerlculture  determines 
that  such  action  is  necessary  in  order  W  pre- 
vent the  price  of  wheat  on  the  futiircs  mar- 
ket from  declining  to  a  level  which  would 
have  a  serious  adverse  effect  on  the  domestic 
wheat  market,  he  is  authorized  to  purchase 
(and  accept  delivery)  and  to  sell  such  quan- 
tities of  wheat  on  the  wheat  futures  market 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  maintain  the  price 
of  wheat  at  an  economically  sound  level.  The 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  carried  out 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation; 
and  the  services,  facilities,  and  funds  of  such 
Corporation  shall  be  available  for  such  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  recognize  full  well  that 
I  am  making  only  an  educational  speech 
today  as  far  as  possible  action  before  we 
adjourn  is  concerned.  Nevertheless,  I 
should  like  to  see  the  bill  go  to  commit- 
tee forthwith.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
committee  put  the  staff  to  work  on  the 
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preparation  of  a  report  with  respect  to 
consideration  by  the  committee,  and,  if 
any  hearings  at  all  can  be  held  before 
adjournment.  I  wish  we  might  have  a 
day  or  two  of  hearings.  If  not.  I  hope 
we  can  have  at  least  2  or  3  days  of  hear- 
ings during  the  interim  period  this  fall, 
and  preparation  of  a  hearing  record  for 
consideration  next  January. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  ISO- 
INTRODUCTION  OF  ADULT  EDU- 
CATION WEEK  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  the  pe- 
riod beginning  September  1,  1968,  and 
ending  September  8,  1968,  as  "Adult 
Education  Week." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  close  of  my  remarks.  A  companion 
joint  i-esolution,  identical  to  this,  has 
been  introduced  on  the  House  side  by 
Representative  Perkins,  of  Kentucky, 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Education.  It  is.  on  the 
House  side,  House  Joint  Re.solution  1319. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  adults 
produce  our  goods  and  services  and  at 
the  same  time  they  are  consumers  of 
our  goods  and  .services.  They  rear  our 
children  and  future  leadeis.  They  lun 
our  schools,  churches,  factories,  farms, 
hospitals,  unions,  and  other  organiza- 
tions. Tliey  serve  in  government  at  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  including 
the  defense  of  our  countiy.  Tliey  vote, 
make,  chantje,  obey,  enforce,  and  cany 
out  our  laws. 

The  complexity  and  pace  of  modern 
life  requires  at  least  the  equivalent  of 
an  eighth-grade  education,  yet  accord- 
ing to  our  last  census  18  million,  or  one 
out  of  seven  American  adults,  lack  this 
basic  requirement  of  living. 

Further,  the  adult  entering  the  work 
force  today  will  change  jobs  four  to  six 
times  before  the  age  of  65.  Increasing 
numbei's  of  job  skills  are  being  made  ob- 
solete. Thus,  the  need  for  ti-aining  and 
retraining  has  mushroomed. 

Adult  education  is  not  a  preparation 
for  hfe  as  elementary,  .secondary,  and 
college  education  are.  Adult  education  is 
a  vital  ingredient  to  living  a  productive, 
responsible,  satisfying,  and  fulfilling  life. 

Adult  or  continuing  lifelong  learning 
are  keys  to  achieving  a  truly  human  and 
humane  existence — a  self-fulfilling  life — 
free  of  prejudice,  war.  poverty,  igno- 
rance, disease,  and  drudgery. 

We  have  an  American  Education  Week 
which  focuses  on  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education.  We  do  not  have  a  week 
that  focuses  on  adult  education.  There- 
fore. I  would  like  to  introduce  the  follow- 
ing resolution  calling  for  the  week  of 
September  2-8.  1968.  to  be  designated  as 
Adult  Education  Week. 

I  would  further  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  September  8  has  been 
designated  by  UNESCO  as  International 
Literacy  Day.  It  is  indeed  appropriate 
that  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  United  States  give  recogni- 
tion to  all  of  our  formal  and  informal 
adult  education  institutions  and  orga- 
nizations. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce  the  joint 
resolution  to  emphasize  that  desirable 
objective. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tire 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  190)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  period  beginning 
September  2.  1968.  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 8,  1968,  as  'Adult  Education  Week," 
introduced  by  Mr.  Morse,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s  J.  Res.  190 

Whereas  education,  training,  and  jobs  for 
the  p)oor  permit  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  their  indispyensable  rights— 
to  earn  a  resp>ectable  living  and  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  equally  productive  members  of  the 
society;   and 

Whereas  the  complexity  of  life  has  been 
imme.isurably  heightened  by  the  growth  of 
knowledge,  technology,  new  mtrins  of  mobil- 
ity, and  communication:  and 

Whereas  all  adults  can  profitably  "ontinue 
their  education  to  assist  them  in  employ- 
ment skills  and  meeting  their  responsibilities 
as  parents  and  citizens;   and 

Whereas  high-quality,  comprehensive  and 
continuing  education  to  meet  existing  and 
new  needs  of  adult  learners  Is  a  fruitful  in- 
vestment for  the  vitality,  security,  and  pros- 
perity of  our  citizens  and  our  Nation:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hojise  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Statrs  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  the  President  Is 
authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  procla- 
nxatlon  designating  the  period  beginning 
September  2,  1968.  and  ending  Septemlier  8. 
1968.  as  "Adult  Education  Week",  and  calhng 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially the  educational  community,  to  observe 
such  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 


olution  »S.  Res.  376);  which  was  placed 
on  the  calendar : 

S.  Res.  376 
ResoWed,  Tliat  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Ada  S.  Anderson,  widow  of  William  H.  Ander- 
son, an  employee  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  n.ssigned  to  duty  in  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum 
equal  to  six  months'  compensation  at  the 
rate  she  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  in- 
clusive of  funeral  exi)enses  and  all  other 
allowances. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  375— RESOLU- 
TION TO  PRINT  A  REVISED  EDI- 
TION OF  THE  COMPILATION  FED- 
ERAL CORRUPT  PRACTICES  AND 
POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES"  AS  A  SEN- 
ATE DOCUMENT 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 

Rules  and  Administration,  reported  an 

original   resolution    (S    Res.   375  >:    and 

.submitted  a  report  <No.  1420)   thereon, 

which  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  the 

resolution  was  placed  on  the  calendar,  as 

follows: 

S.  Res.  375 

Resolved,  That  a  revised  edition  of  Senate 
Document  Numbered  68  of  the  Eighty-eighth 
Congress,  entitled  "Federal  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices and  Political  Activities"  be  printed  as 
a  Senate  document:  and  that  there  be  print- 
ed four  thousand  additional  copies  of  such 
document  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  376— RESOLU- 
TION TO  PAY  A  GRATUITY  TO  ADA 
S.  ANDERSON 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  the  following  original  res- 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  377— RESOLU- 
TION TO  REFER  SENATE  BILL  3758 
TO  THE  US.  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

Mr.  TYDINGS  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  377';  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

s.  Bes.  377 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  (S.  3758)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glsela  Hanke."  now 
pending  In  the  Senate,  together  with  ;ill 
ihe  accompanying  papers,  is  hereby  referred 
to  the  chief  commissioner  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims;  and  the  chief  com- 
missioner of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims  shall  proceed  with  the  same  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  sections 
1492  and  2509  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  report  to  the  Senate,  at  the  ear- 
liest practicable  date,  giving  such  lindlngs 
of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be 
sufBcient  to  inform  the  Congress  of  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  the  demand  as  a 
claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against  the  United 
States  and  the  amount,  if  any.  legally  or 
equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Claimant. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  378— RESOLU- 
TION ON  DEATH  OF  HON.  JOE  R 
POOL.  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  submitted  a  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  378 1  lelative  to  the  death 
of  Representative  Joe  R.  Pool,  of  Texas, 
which  was  considered  and  agieed  to. 

I  See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  YARBORorcH. 
which  appears  under  a  :.eparate  liead- 
ing.) 


EXTENSION  AND  AMENDMENT  OF 
THE  RENEGOTIATION  ACT  OF 
1951— AMENDMENTS 

.^ME^•DMENT    NO.    887 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment,  intended  to  be  pro- 
ixjsed  by  me.  to  the  bill  iH.R.  17324 1  to 
extend  and  amend  the  Renegotiation  Act 
of  1951.  This  amendment  is  in  two  parts. 
Subparagraph  d)  exempts  the  Renego- 
tiation Board  from  the  limitation  on 
number  of  employees  provided  in  section 
Control  Act  of  1968.  Subparagraph  <2) 
provides  that,  in  applying  section  201  to 
other  agencies,  the  Renegotiation  Board 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account.  The  pur- 
pose for  this  language  is  to  prevent  the 
exemption  for  the  Board  from  having 
any  adverse  impact  on  other  agencies. 

The  urgent  need  to  exempt  the  Renego- 
tiation Board  from  the  limitation  on  em- 
ployees provided  in  section  201  of  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968  becomes  clear  after  an  analysis  of 
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the  Board's  workload  and  the  way  In 
which  it  increases. 

First.  The  work  of  the  Board  is  directly 
related  to  the  level  of  Government  pro- 
curement, primarily  military  procure- 
ment. Any  substantial  increase  in  mili- 
tary procurement  eventually  causes  a 
similar  increase  in  the  Board's  workload. 
In  fact,  there  has  been  a  very  sharp  in- 
crease in  military  procurement  in  the 
past  few  years  resulting  from  the  de- 
mands created  by  the  Vietnam  war. 
Prime  contract  awards  by  the  DOD  in 
fiscal  year  1965  were  $28  billion,  for  fiscal 
year  1967  they  were  $44.6  billion,  and  for 
fiscal  year  1968  they  are  estimated  to 
have  been  S45  billion.  This  amounts  to  a 
60-percent  increase  in  military  procure- 
ment since  1965.  During  the  same  period, 
military  procurement  contracts  per- 
formed by  subcontractors  increased  from 
$8.5  billion  to  $15.4  billion,  an  increase  of 
80  percent. 

Second.  These  increases  in  military 
procurement  show  up  in  the  renegotiable 
sales  reviewed  by  the  Board,  after  the 
normal  time  lag  that  occurs  between  the 
contract  awards  and  the  filings  by  the 
contractor.  Renegotiable  sales  increased 
from  $31.8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1966.  to 
$33.1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1967.  to  an 
estimated  $40.3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1968. 
Further,  this  figure  is  estimated  to  rise 
to  $44.5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1969.  Re- 
negotiable sales  is  a  major  indicator  of 
the  workload  of  the  Board. 

Third.  A  second  major  indicator  is  the 
number  of  filings  received  from  contrac- 
tors. This  number  rose  from  3,673  filings 
received  in  fiscal  year  1965.  to  3.737  in 
fiscal  year  1967,  to  4,552  in  fiscal  year 
1968.  There  will  be  an  estimated  4.800 
filings  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

Fourth.  A  third  indicator  is  the  num- 
ber of  cases  assigned  by  the  Washington 
office  to  the  regional  boards  for  full 
development.  Excessive  profits  are  ulti- 
mately recovered  from  these  cases.  The 
number  of  referrals  has  risen  from  355 
in  fiscal  year  1965,  to  444  in  fiscal  year 
1966,  to  635  in  fiscal  year  1967,  to  827  in 
fiscal  year  1968. 

The  tremendous  upsurge  of  casework 
before  the  Board  is  also  reflected  in  the 
backlog  of  cases  which  was  422  in  fiscal 
year  1965,  was  678  in  fiscal  year  1967. 
and  will  be  an  estimated  938  in  fiscal 
year  1968. 

It  is  only  reasonable  that  the  Board's 
capability  in  terms  of  number  of  em- 
ployees is  allowed  to  expand  to  meet  the 
obvious  increase  in  workload.  This,  in 
fact,  is  the  intention  of  the  current  ap- 
propriation approved  by  Congress — $3 
million,  up  about  $600,000  over  last 
year — which  permits  the  Board  to  liave 
210  employees.  At  present,  there  are  185 
employees.  But  under  section  201  of 
RECA,  it  would  have  to  roll  back  to  172 
employees. 

In  summaiT,  the  Board's  workload 
and  its  need  for  personnel  is  directly 
related  to  the  level  of  military  procure- 
ment. As  military  procurement  increases, 
and  it  has  shai-ply  increased  since  1965, 
the  Board's  ability  to  perform  its  func- 
tion becomes  strained  unless  it  can  hire 
additional  employees.  Its  current  appro- 
priation i-ecognizes  this  need  and  permits 
it  to  hire  additional  people.  It  would  be 


inconsistent  and  unreasonable  for  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  the  funds  to  hire 
more  people  with  one  hand,  and  prevent 
it  from  so  doing  with  the  other. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  889  AND  890 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  submitted  two 
amendments,  intended  .to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  House  bill  17324,  supra,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENT  TO  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  TRANSPORTATION 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1969 

AMENDMENT    NO.    888 

Mr.  STENNIS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing notice  in  writing: 

In  accordr.nce  with  rule  XI,  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  It  Is  my  Intention  to  move  to 
.suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  18188) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Transportation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969.  and  for  other  purposes,  the 
following  amendment,  namely:  page  18.  after 
line  2,  Insert  the  following: 

'Sec.  208.  Positions  which  .ire  financed  by 
appropriations  in  this  Act  which  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
be  e.ssential  to  assure  public  safety  through 
the  operation  of  the  air  traffic  control  sys- 
tem of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
may  be  tilled  without  regard  to  the- provi- 
sions  of  section   201   of   Public  Law  90-364.  " 

Mr.  STENNIS  also  .-submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  House  bill  18188,  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
lx)rtation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1969,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

'For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
.see  the  foregoing  notice  ' 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND  UR- 
BAN DEVELOPMENT  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,   1969— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    891 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  iH.R.  17023^  making  ap- 
propriations for  sundry  independent 
executive  bureaus,  boards,  commissions, 
corporations,  agencies,  ofBces,  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    892 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cl.ark,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Hatfield  » 
submitted  an  amendment,  intended  to 
be  propo.sed  by  them,  jointly,  to  House 
bill  17023,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION    PRESENTED 

The  Secretary'  of  the  Senate  i-eported 
that  on  today,  July  17,  1968,  he  presented 


to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolution: 

S.  660.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  a  Great  Lakes  Basin  compact,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  752.  An  act  to  amend  sections  203 ib)  (5) 
and  220  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1260.  An  act  to  amend  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1950  (Public  Law 
81-845); 

S.  1752.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  prohib- 
iting Ashing  in  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States  and  in  certain  other  areas  by 
vessels  other  than  vessels  of  the  United 
States  and  by  {jersons  in  charge  of  such 
vessels; 

S.  2986.  An  act  to  extend  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  3143.  An  act  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act,  a«  amended,  to  make  frozen 
concentrated  orange  Juice  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  such  act;  and 

S.J.  Res.  172.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  duration  of  copyright  protection  In  cer- 
tain cases. 
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NOTICE      OF      CANCELLATION      OF 
HEARINGS  ON  S.  3305  AND  S.  3306 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciarj'  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Improvements 
in  Judicial  Machinery,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce the  cancellation  of  hearings  for 
the  consideration  of  S.  3305  and  S.  3306. 
These  bills  would  improve  the  judicial 
machinery  by  providing  for  Federal  ju- 
lisdiction  and  a  body  of  imifoi m  Federal 
law  for  cases  arising  out  of  certain  op- 
erations of  aircraft. 

The  hearing,  scheduled  for  July  18. 
1968,  is  canceled  imtil  further  notice. 


CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  1358,  1384.  1385.  1390.  1391.  and 
1392. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
McGee  in  the  chair  • .  Without  objection. 
it  is  so  ordered. 


EXCHANGE  OF  LANDS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  3578)  to  direct  the  Secretaiy  of 
Agriculture  to  release,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  a  condition  in  a  deed  con- 
veying certain  land  to  the  South  Carolina 
State  Commis.sion  of  Forestry  so  as  to 
permit  .-^uch  Commission,  subject  to  a 
certain  condition,  to  exchange  such 
lands,  which  liad  been  reix)rted  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
with  amendments,  on  page  2,  line  13, 
after  "Sec.  2."  strike  out : 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  release 
the  condition  referred  to  In  the  first  section 
of  this  Act  only  with  respect  to  the  lands 
cjmprlsln'.;  the  tract  of  land  described  in 
such  s°ctlnn  (contnining  approximately  sev- 
enty-two acres)  and  only  after  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  South  Carolina  Com- 
mission of  Forestry  have  entered  liito  an 
agreement  in  which  such  commission,  in 
consideration  of  the  release  of  such  condi- 
tion, agrees  that  the  lands  with  respect  to 
which  such  condition  is  released  shall  be  ex- 
changed for  lands  of  comparable  value  and 


that  the  lands  so  acquired  by  exchange  shall 
be  subject  to  the  condition,  with  respect  to 
the  use' of  such  lands  for  public  purposes, 
contained  in  the  deed  referred  to  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act. 

And  insert: 

The  Secretary  .shall  release  the  condition 
referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act  only 
with  respect  to  lands  covered  by  and  de- 
scribed In  an  agreement  or  agreements  en- 
tered into  between  tlie  Secretary  and  the 
South  Carolina  Commission  of  Forestry  in 
which  such  State  agency,  in  consideration  of 
the  release  of  such  conditions  as  to  such 
lands,  agrees  that  the  lands  with  respect  to 
which  such  condition  Is  released  shall  be  ex- 
changed for  lands  of  approximately  compara- 
ble value  and  that  the  lands  so  acquired  by 
exchange  shall  be  used  for  public  purposes. 

On  page  3,  after  line  10,  insert  a  new 
.section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  Upon  application  all  the  undivided 
mineral  Interests  of  the  United  States  In  any 
parcel  or  tract  of  land  released  pursu.int  to 
this  Act  from  the  condition  ;is  to  such  lands 
shall  be  conveyed  to  the  .South  Carolina 
Corrunlsslon  of  Forestry  for  the  use  and  bene- 
fit of  the  Commission  by  the  .Secretiry  of 
the  Interior.  In  .ireas  where  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  determines  that  there  Is  no 
active  mineral  development  or  leasing,  and 
that  the  lands  have  no  nilneral  value,  the 
mineral  Interests  covered  by  a  single  appli- 
cation shall  be  sold  for  a  consideration  of  $1. 
In  other  areas,  the  mineml  interests  shall  be 
sold  at  the  fair  market  value  thereof  us  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
after  taking  into  consideration  such  ap- 
praisals as  he  deems  necessary  or  appropriate. 

After  line  24.  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

Sec  4.  Elach  .ipplicatlon  made  under  the 
provisions  of  section  3  of  this  Act  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  nonrefundable  deposit  to 
be  applied  to  the  administrative  costs  as  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  If  the  con- 
veyance Is  made,  the  applicant  shall  pay  lo 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  full  admin- 
istrative costs,  less  the  deposit.  If  a  convey- 
ance Is  not  made  pursuant  to  an  application 
filed  under  this  Act.  the  deposit  shall  con- 
stitute full  satisfaction  of  .such  administra- 
tive costs  notwithstanding  that  the  admin- 
istrative costs  exceed  the  deposit. 

And  on  page  4.  after  line  9,  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  5.  Tlie  term  "administrative  costs"  as 
used  In  this  Act  Includes,  in  addition  to  other 
Items,  all  costs  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  determines  are  Included  in  a  deter- 
mination of  (1)  the  mineral  character  of  the 
land  in  question,  and  (2)  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  mineral  interest. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  3578 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  iv  Congress  assembled.  TTiat.  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  subsection  (c  i 
of  section  32  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1011(c)), 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  release,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  with  respect  to  the  following- 
described  lands,  the  condition  contained  in 
the  deed  dated  June  28,  1955,  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  .South 
Carolina  State  Commission  of  Forestry,  con- 
veying, pursuant  to  such  subsection,  certain 
lands,  of  which  such  described  lands  are  a 
part,  to  such  Commission,  which  requires 
that  the  lands  conveyed  be  used  for  public 
purposes : 

A  tract  consisting  of  approximately  sev- 
enty-two acres,  being  a  portion  of  the  five- 
liiindred-and-ten-acre     tract     conveyed     by 


such  deed  dated  June  28.  1955.  which  Is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  State  Forestry 
Commission,  on  the  cast  by  McCray's  Mill 
Club  and  E.  T.  GuUedge.  on  the  north  by 
the  State  Highway  Numbered  763,  and  un  the 
west  by  an  unpaved  county  public  road 
known  as  the  Brunt  Gin  Road. 

Sec.  20  The  Secretary  shall  release  the 
condition  referred  to  in  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  only  with  respect  to  lands  covered 
by  and  described  in  an  .-igreement  or  agree- 
ments entered  into  between  the  Secretary 
and  the  South  Carolina  Commission  of  For- 
estry In  which  such  State  agency,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  release  of  such  conditions 
;is  to  such  lands,  agrees  that  the  lands  with 
respect  to  which  such  condition  is  released 
shall  be  exclianged  for  lands  of  approxi- 
mately comparable  value  and  that  the  lands 
so  acquired  by  exchange  shall  be  used  tor 
public  purposes. 

Sec' 3.  Upon  application  all  the  undivided 
mineral  interests  ol  the  United  States  in  any 
parcel  (r  tract  of  land  released  pursuant 
to  this  Act  irom  the  condition  as  to  such 
lands  shall  be  conveyed  to  the  South  Carolina 
Commi.s.sion  by  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
In  areas  where  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
determines  that  there  is  no  active  mineral 
development  ur  leasing,  and  that  the  lands 
have  no  mineral  value,  the  mineral  interests 
covered  by  a  single  applica'ion  shall  be  sold 
for  a  consideration  of  Si.  In  v^ther  areas,  the 
mineral  Interests  shall  be  soltl  .a  ihe  fair 
market  value  thereof  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  ol  the  Interior  after  taking  into 
consideration  such  appraisals  as  he  deems 
rtecessary  or  appropriate. 

Sec.  4.  Kach  application  made  under  the 
provisions  of  section  3  of  this  Act  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  nonrefundable  deposit  to 
be  applied  to  the  administrative  costs  as 
lixed  by  the  Secretary  ot  the  Interior.  If  the 
conveyance  is  made,  the  applicant  shall  pay 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  full 
administrative  costs,  less  the  deposit.  If  a 
conveyance  is  not  made  jjursuant  to  an  ap- 
plication liled  under  this  Act.  the  deposit 
shall  constitute  full  .'■ati.slaction  if  such 
administrative  costs  notwithstanding  that 
the  administrative  costs  exceed  the  deposit. 

Sec.  5.  The  term  "ndministrative  costs"  as 
used  in  this  Act  includes,  in  addition  to  other 
Items,  all  costs  which  ihe  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  determines  are  included  in  a  deter- 
ininatiun  of  i  1 )  the  mineral  character  of  the 
land  In  question,  and  |2)  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  mineral  interest. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  iiave  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  '  No. 
1380) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SHORT    EXPLANATION 

This  bill.  With  the  committee  amendment, 
would^ 

(1)  Direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
release,  with  respect  lo  72  acres,  a  condition 
in  a  conve>ance  to  the  South  Carolina  St-ate 
Commission  of  Forestry  requiring  the  lands 
to  be  used  for  public  purposes.  Such  release 
would  be  conditioned  upon  the  commission's 
agreement  (A)  to  exchange  the  72-acre  tract 
for  lands  of  approximalelv  comparible  value, 
and  (B)  that  the  lands  ..cquired  by  such 
exchange  shall  lie  used   for  public  purposes. 

(2)  Require  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
upon  application  to  convey  the  mineral  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  in  such  tract  to 
the  commission  at  fair  market  value  (or  SI 
per  application  if  of  only  nominal  value). 

The  bill  is  (jonerally  similar  to  Public  Law 
90-307,  which  provides  for  a  similar  release 
to  the  University  of  Maine. 


DONALD  D.  LAMBERT 


The  bUl  (H.R.  2695)  for  the  relief  of 
Donald  D.  Lambert  wa,s  consideied,  or- 
dered to  a  third  leading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  le- 
pjrt  'No.  1406),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

I'l-RPOSE 

Tlie  purpose  oi  the  i)roposcd  Iceisiaiion  is 
to  relieve  Donald  D.  Lambert  ol  West  Yar- 
mouth. Mas.s..  ol  liability  in  the  amour.t  of 
$2,172.62.  representing  an  overpayment  of 
retired  pay  after  discharge  Irom  the  tempo- 
r.iry  retired  list  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  in 
the  period   from  Novemlier  30,   1963,  to  De- 

I  ember  31.  iaG5,  due  to  the  f.ict  that  the 
appropriate  disbursing  officer  was  not  noti- 
lied  of  his  discharge  Tlie  bill  would  a\ithor- 
ize  the  refund  ol  any  amounts  \nthheld  or 
repaid  by  reason  (.f  the  liability 

statement 

The  lacts  of  the  case  are  set  forth  :i.  Hou.se 
iteport  No.  1433,  v.-hich  are  as  lollows: 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  in  its  report 
to  the  committee  on  the  bill  indicates  that 
it  lias  no  objection  to  the  bill. 

The  individual  named  in  the  biil.  D.jnald 
D.  Lambert  oi  West  Yarmouth.  Maa.s  .  was 
formerly  a  i;rst  heutenaiit  in  the  U.!-  Marine 
Corps.  He  was  trausterred  to  the  temporary 
disability  retired  jist  on  January  1.  1959. 
.aid  became  cir-.tled  to  retired  pay  com- 
mencing  that  date.  As  a  result  of  .i  periodic 
physical  examination,  it  was  detcrniined  that 
First  Lieutenant  Lumbcrfs  dit-abiliiy  had 
decreased  to  less  than  30  percent  .Accord- 
ingly, he  was  discharced  from  the  naval 
."service  with  rntitlement  to  disability  i-ever- 
aiice  pay.  tilectne  November  30.  19G3.  First 
Lieutenant  Lambert's  liischarge  ".ermmatcd 
Ills  ri^ht  to  monthly  retired  pay  and  rre.ited 
an  entitlement  to  severance  pay.  payable  in 
:l  :ump  .'-u.Ti  However.  ;or  an  undetermir.ed 
reason,  the  orders  effecting  the  d;sci.arse 
were  not  received  by  the  cognizai.:  aisbiir.-- 
iiig  otllcer.  As  a  result,  .-everunce  pa\  -.vas  not 
paid  a.iid  raontlily  pavments  of  ret:red  pav 
were  crruneousiy  continued  throuah  Decem- 
ber 31,  19G5.  The  erroneous  payment.-?  of  re- 
t:red  pay  io:;\led  >'5.022.62  First  Lieutenant 
Lambert  v.as  entitled  ••>  severance  pay  in  the 
amount  Oi  ^2.850  which  he  did  not  receive 
He  was  overpaid  the  i.et  .>ium  o:  »2.172  02. 

The  .tppiicable  .-tutute  froverr.ii.g  payment 
■  >f  di.sabiiity  fevcr..iice  pay  does  ii.t  explicit. v 
.-peciiy  ;:iat  jiayment  v.-iil  be  made  ::.  .-.  lump 
.-.uni.  Furiiaer.  .;  cietermiaaiion  l:  the  .•.mcji.t 
"f  severance  pay  requires  the  applicatim  cf 
relatively  ccmpiex  procedtires  ".vi-.;-.  wr.i:.i 
the  average  service  member  v;.::::;'':  :e  -rx- 
pecied  to  be  ;ani:!:ar.  As  v^v.s  observec  .:.  t.-f 
Navy  Department  report.  First  Z^iv.'.-.r.izL- 
I^anoert    ini(rr.t    reasonably    i.ave      irt^trc 

hat  the  paymer.t  l.e   .-;:::ti::'.:i;c    t.      :   ;. 
after  his  discharge  represented   ..-.- 
p.iymeiits  of  t".:e  ?ever.i.::.e  tx;     ■; 
was  entitled. 

In  Its  report  the  Navv  CK":  •.--:■  t  -  :•: 
That  former  Lieittenar.t  L^m-. 

II  a    dis.-.b::'.tv    -r-veran.-e    ; 

..mount  i.>:   «2.850  -i:".c  -hii  sz".  .:■.'.       j    ■   - 
ducteo   :r.->ni   t'r.e   .iri.t:"   ^.e    "•5    .    .■—    i 
in  the  form  o:  temr<.r,rv 
pay     !"!•.?   ;'.n-..''.T.t   st.'.t^   .: 
balance  tt   the   .-.tot-ev    .-.e   rivc'..^o.    :^jit     i. 
>'2.17J.62.   Tl'.e  o:.;  wctt.i  "■e-s-v  r*:.*- *  .'_=: 
K-:  the  liabi.ity  .•:  r^pavms  --ti  ■.:n.:—-.    T"  ■; 
committee  has  J-etemiifed  'r.iz  Mr  Iah-  :»•— 
is  equitably  .>r.:it:ecl  tc  -e'.n  .-:  tr.* 
>-f  repavtns  -hat  .••nt ,••.::•.■:    T^s  -vi.-f: 
ntirted  to  the  corr.r.t: ;t?e  m  .•onr^'ti^'ii  v..; 
the    tnatter    esui'c'.ijr'?*    th?    '.xc.    tij't    Mr 
Lambert  ;s  nt.imeo.  .ind  stipr^-rts       -.".t;   -i-i 
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four  children,  the  youngest  of  whom  Is  about 
3  years  of  age.  Correspondence  filed  with  the 
committee  Indicates  that  in  1966,  he  was 
stlU  obligated  to  complete  payments  on  his 
obligation  to  a  hospital  for  an  eye  operation 
and  that  at  that  time  he  was  teaching  high 
school  and  supplemented  his  Income  with 
nlghtwork  on  the  police  force  of  his  locality. 
This  Is  a  case  In  which  a  young  man  was 
separated  from  the  service  because  of  a  dis- 
ability and  then  secured  emplojTnent  as  a 
schoolteacher  In  a  small  town  In  order  to 
support  his  family.  It  Is  clear  that  this  obli- 
gation has  lmpK>sed  a  hardship  upon  him 
and  under  the  circumstances  the  committee 
feels  that  relief  Is  Justified.  The  committee 
has  determined  that  the  amendment  sug- 
gested by  the  Navy  does  not  appear  to  be 
necessary  since  It  refers  to  a  claim  which 
has  not  been  asserted. 

The  committee,  after  a  review  of  all  of  the 
foregoing,  concurs  In  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  recommends  that  the 
bin,  H.R.  2695.  be  considered  favorably. 


JAMES  M.   YATES 


The  bUl  (H.R.  3681  >  for  the  relief  of 
Janws  M.  Yates  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  tlie  report 
I  No.  1407),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  relieve  James  M.  Yates,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Army,  of  liability  of 
$238.50  representing  compensation  paid  him 
In  the  commutation  of  subsistence  during 
his  training  under  the  Reserve  Ottlcers' 
Training  Corps  program.  The  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  refund  of  any  amounts  withheld 
or  repaid  by  reason  of  the  liability. 

STATEMENT 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  set  forth  in  the 
House  report  on  this  legislation  and  are  as 
follows: 

The  Department  of  the  Army  In  Its  report, 
to  the  committee  on  the  bill  stated  that  It 
was  not  opposed  to  legislative  relief.  The 
report  of  the  Comptroller  General,  while 
questioning  relief  on  the  grounds  of  general 
pwUcy.  indicated  that  the  determination  as 
to  whether  relief  should  be  extended  in  this 
particular  cuse  was  a  matter  for  determina- 
tion by  Congress. 

James  M.  Yates  graduated  from  Washing- 
ton University.  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  with  a  bache- 
lor of  science  degree  In  June  of  1961.  As  Is 
indicated  in  the  Army  report,  at  that  time 
he  had  completed  military  science  202  but 
had  not  completed  military  science  201.  On 
September  18,  1961,  he  entered  the  university 
school  of  business  administration  for  gradu- 
'.te  work  and  enrolled  In  milit.iry  science  201 
and  military  science  301  concurrently.  Nor- 
mally, military  science  201  and  202  are  com- 
pleted before  enrolling  In  military  science  301 
but  the  "compressed  course"  is  authorized  In 
certain  circumstances.  He  completed  military 
science  201  and  301  on  January  13,  1962.  On 
February  12.  1962.  he  signed  an  advanced  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training  Corps  covirse  contract 
with  an  effective  date  of  September  18.  1961. 
In  March  1962,  he  was  paid  S147.60  for  164 
days'  subsistence  for  the  period  of  Septem- 
ber 18,  1961,  through  February  28,  1962.  Dur- 
ing the  second  semester  of  graduate  study, 
Mr.  Yates  completed  military  science  302  and 
was  paid  $90.90  for  117  days'  subsistence  for 
the  period  ending  June  10,  1962.  In  his  second 
year  of  graduate  school,  Mr.  Yates  completed 


military  science  401  and  402  and  upon  grad- 
uation was  appointed  a  second  lieutenant. 
Signal  Corps. 

Tlie  problem  in  this  case  Is  that  despite 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Yates  completed  the  Re- 
serve officers'  course  which  obviously  was  the 
result  sought  to  be  encouraged  by  provision 
for  subsistence  payments,  paragraph  31(b) 
of  Army  Regulation  145-350,  In  effect  at  the 
time  in  question,  provides  that  the  advanced 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  course  con- 
tract may  not  be  signed  and  commutation  of 
subsistence  is  not  authorized  for  compressed 
course  students  until  completion  of  MS  III 
(301  and  302).  The  Army  report  concluded 
that  Lieutenant  Yates  signed  an  "unauthor- 
ized contract"  because  of  the  technical  re- 
quirements of  the  regulation  and  for  this 
reason  was  held  to  have  been  paid  $238.50 
for  commutation  of  subsistence  between 
September  18,  1961,  and  June  10,  1962,  erro- 
neously. 

Lieutenant  Yates  was  notified  of  the  erro- 
neous payment  and  collection  action  by  the 
Finance  Center,  US  Army,  began  in  Novem- 
ber 1964.  By  April  1965,  the  total  Indebtedness 
of  $238.50  was  collected  from  Lieutenant 
Yates'  military  pay.  In  August  1965  he  was 
released  from  active  duty  with  the  Army. 

This  committee  has  concluded  that  this 
most  technical  Interpretation  has  resulted  in 
an  unfair  requirement  that  Mr.  Yates  repay 
this  amount.  It  appears  that  had  he  taken 
the  courses  In  the  normal  order,  he  would 
clearly  have  been  entitled  to  the  subsistence. 
He  earned  his  Reserve  commission  and  served 
the  lull  period  of  his  required  active  duty.  It 
seems  unfair  for  the  Government  at  this 
stage  to  require  repayment.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  Army  stated  its  reasons  for  not 
opposing  the  bill  as  follows: 

"Department  of  the  Army  record^  Indi- 
cate that  the  overpayment  was  caused  by 
administrative  error  of  Department  of  the 
Army  personnel  and  that  the  paj-ments  were 
received  by  Lieutenant  Yates  in  good  faith. 
He  advises  that  he  was  married  on  July  2, 
1963.  .ind  his  first  child  was  born  In  May  1964. 
While  In  the  Army,  he  supported  his  family 
on  his  Army  pay.  As  a  result  of  the  collection 
of  the  overpayment  he  borrowed  money 
from  his  father  to  supplement  his  Army 
Income.  In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Depart- 
ment Is  not  opposed  to  the  bill." 

The  committee,  after  a  review  of  all  of  the 
foregoing,  concurs  In  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  recommends  that  the 
bill.  H.R.  3681,  be  considered  favorably. 


HENRY  GIBSON 


The  bill  'H.R.  8087)  for  the  relief  of 
Henry  Gibson  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  1412>.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

purpose 

The  purpKDse  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  relieve  Henry  Gibson,  a  retired  Army  en- 
listed man,  of  liability  in  the  amount  of 
$1,993  33  representing  overpayments  of  basic 
pay  as  a  member  of  the  Army  for  the  period 
from  July  1,  1949,  to  June  30,  1962,  as  the 
result  of  an  erroneous  certification  of  his 
prior  service  by  the  Army  Finance  Center, 
This  bin  would  authorize  the  refund  of  any 
amounts  withheld  or  repaid  by  reason  of 
the  liability. 

STATEMENT 

The  committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House    of    Representatives    In    Its    favorable 


report  on  the  bill  sets  forth  the  facts  In  the 
case  and  its  recommendations  as  follows: 

"The  Department  of  the  Army  in  Its  re- 
port to  the  committee  on  the  bill  Indicates 
that  It  has  no  objection  to  the  bill  with  the 
amendments  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee. The  report  of  the  Comptroller  General 
recomriends  the  same  amendments  and 
questlf-ns  enactment,  while  noting  that  the 
question  of  relief  In  this  Instance  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  policy  for  the  Congress  to  decide." 

In  Its  report  to  the  committee,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  outlined  the  facts  which 
are  relevant  to  the  erroneous  action  which 
caused  the  overpayment  In  Mr.  Gibson's  case. 
On  July  1,  1962.  Mr.  Henry  Gibson,  then  a 
specialist,  fifth  class.  In  the  Army,  was  re- 
tired with  retired  pay  based  on  24  years  of 
service.  On  March  8.  1963.  Mr.  Gibson  was 
paid  $644  16  for  erroneous  dedeductlons  for 
separate  rations  In  July  and  August  1958.  and 
an  adjustment  of  pay  from  January  1.  1959. 
through  June  30,  1962.  computed  from  rec- 
ords on  file  at  the  Army  Finance  Center.  On 
September  10,  1964,  he  was  paid  $137.76  for 
an  adjustment  of  pay  for  the  years  1951.  1953. 
and  1957,  based  on  a  restatement  of  service 
furnished  the  Army  Finance  Center  by  The 
Adjutant  General.  This  restatement  of  serv- 
ice erroneovisly  credits  him  with  2  additional 
years  of  service.  Reverlflcatlon  of  his  service. 
In  October  of  1964,  revealed  that  he  first  en- 
listed In  the  Army  on  November  27,  1929, 
Instead  of  November  29.  1927,  as  shown  on 
the  previous  restatement  of  service.  On  Feb- 
ruary 3.  1965,  a  recomputatlon  of  his  ac- 
count, based  on  this  statement  of  service, 
revealed  that  he  received  overpayments  for 
the  period  from  October  1.  1949.  through 
June  30.  1962  (including  the  March  8.  1963. 
and  September  10.  1964.  payments),  for  a 
total  indebtedness  to  the  United  States  of 
$1,978  33.  In  1965.  a  General  Accounting  Office 
audit  of  his  account  disclosed  an  additional 
overpayment  of  $5  per  month  for  the  period 
July  1,  1949,  through  September  30.  1949, 
Increasing  his  total  Indebtedness  to  $1,993.33. 
As  originally  Introduced,  the  bill  stated  that 
the  overpayments  occurred  In  the  period  be- 
tween March  8.  1963.  and  September  10.  1964; 
however.  Army  records  disclose  that  the  over- 
payments were  based  on  the  years  of  .service 
performed  from  October  1.  1949.  through 
June  30.  1962.  This  was  prior  to  his  retire- 
ment, and  his  retired  pay  was  never  ad- 
Justed  on  the  basis  of  the  erroneous  certifica- 
tion. Collection  action  on  the  debt  began  on 
December  1.  1965. 

In  indicating  that  It  has  no  objection  to 
the  bill,  the  Department  of  the  Army  stated 
that  Us  investigation  had  disclosed  nothing 
that  would  Indicate  that  Mr.  Gibson  was 
aware  that  the  Army  had  made  an  error  con- 
cerning his  period  of  service  for  pay  pur- 
poses. The  Army  secured  information  con- 
cerning his  financial  circumstances  and 
concluded  that  repayment  of  the  debt  im- 
poses a  severe  hardship  on  Mr.  Gibson  and 
his  family.  These  are  the  considerations  that 
the  committee  feels  justify  legislative  relief 
in  this  Instance.  In  this  connection,  the 
Army  report  stated  as  follows: 

"The  DepKirtment  of  the  Army  does  not  op- 
pose a  bill  of  this  nature  when  a  former  seir- 
iceman  received  In  good  faith  erroneous  pay- 
ments made  through  administrative  error  and 
repayment  would  Impose  a  hardship  on  the 
individual.  The  error  in  payment  in  this  case 
resulted  from  administrative  determinations 
made  regarding  years  of  service  for  basic  pay 
purposes.  There  is  nothing  in  the  record  to 
indicate  that  Mr.  Gibson  was  sf>eclflcally  In- 
formed or  knew  that  he  was  receiving  pay 
based  on  erroneous  service  data.  The  error 
was  not  discovered  until  more  than  2  years 
after  his  retirement.  Information  furnished 
to  this  Department  Indicates  that  repayment 
of  this  debt  Imposes  a  severe  hardship  on  Mr. 
Gibson  and  his  family.  His  civilian  salary  and 
retirement  pay  are  fully  committed  for  cur- 
rent bills  and  obligations.  Accordingly,  the 
Department  of   the   Army   considers   that  It 
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would  be  contrary  to  equity  and  good  con- 
science to  require  Mr.  Gibson  to  repay  the 
money  paid  to  him  through  administrative 
error  and  received  by  him  n  good  faith  and 
has  no  objection  to  the  bill.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  bill  be  amended  to  relieve  him  from 
liability  in  the  amount  of  $1,993.33  and  to 
show  that  the  overpayments  occurred  during 
the  period  from  July  1,  1949,  through 
June  30.  1962." 

"In  view  of  the  circumstances  outlined  In 
this  report,  and  In  particular,  those  referred 
to  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  In  the 
foregoing  quotation,  thl.s  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  amended  bill  be  considered 
favorably." 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  believes 
that  the  bill  Is  meritorious  and  recommends 
It  favorably. 


i 


MAJ.  HOLLIS  O.  HALL 

The  bill  iH.R.  8809)  for  the  relief  of 
Maj.  Hollis  O.  Hall  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
ihe  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1413),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  relieve  MaJ.  Hollis  O.  Hall,  US  Air  Force, 
of  liability  to  the  United  States  In  the 
amount  of  ,$2,524.70  for  overpayments  of  ac- 
tive duty  pay  In  the  period  from  June  25, 
1951.  through  August  16,  1962.  as  a  result 
of  administrative  error  In  crediting  midship- 
man service  In  fixing  his  pay  date.  The  bill 
provides  for  the  refund  of  any  amounts  re- 
paid or  withheld  by  reason  of  the  liability. 

STATEMENT 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  Its  favorable 
report  on  the  bill  sets  forth  the  facts  In  the 
case  and  its  recommendations  as  follows: 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  In  its 
report  to  the  committee  Indicates  that  It 
would  have  no  objection  to  a  bill  amended 
as  recommended  by  the  committee.  The 
Comptroller  General  In  his  report  to  the 
committee  Indicated  that  the  determination 
of  the  question  of  legislative  relief  in  this 
Instance  Is  a  matter  for  determination  by 
the  Congress  and  further  noted  that  sim- 
ilar relief  has  been  granted  by  public  and 
private  law  in  previous  Congresses. 

Major  Hall  enlisted  In  the  U.S.  Navy  No- 
vember 16,  1943.  He  was  discharged  from 
this  enlistment  August  5.  1947.  to  accept 
an  appointment  as  a  midshipman  In  the 
U.S.  Naval  Reserve.  He  served  as  a  midship- 
man until  his  discharge  April  14.  1949.  His 
notice  of  separation  from  the  Navy,  dated 
April  14.  1949.  showed  he  had  5  years.  4 
months,  and  29  days  of  service  for  pay  pur- 
poses. This  Included  the  1  year.  8  months, 
and  9  days  he  was  a  midshipman  in  the 
Naval  Reserve.  Major  Hall  was  appointed  a 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
June  1.  1951.  and  ordered  to  extended  active 
duty  June  23.  1951.  He  has  been  on  contin- 
uous active  duty  since  that  date.  He  was 
appointed  In  the  Regular  Air  Force  February 
11.  1954  His  pay  date  was  listed  in  the  Air 
Force  Register  as  January  2,  1946.  begin- 
ning In  January  1955.  This  Rave  him  credit 
for  pay  purposes  for  both  periods  of  service 
In  the  Navy. 

In  1962,  Major  Hall's  records  were  re- 
viewed. The  Air  Force  determined  he  was 
not  entitled  to  credit  for  pay  purposes  for 
the  period  he  was  a  midshipman  in  the  Naval 
Reserve.  This  service  is  not  included  in  the 
list   of    service    creditable    for    basic    pay    of 


officers  as  prescribed  in  37  U.S.C.  205  (see 
30  Comp.  Gen.  31).  Major  Hall  did  not  agree 
with  this  determination  Based  on  his  re- 
quests, his  Navy  and  Air  Force  records  were 
subsequently  reviewed  on  three  separate  oc- 
casions. Since  the  question  had  been  settled 
by  the  Comptroller  General  (see  43  Comp. 
Gen.  176,  181  and  43  id.  577),  no  basis 
existed  for  changing  the  1962  Air  Force  de- 
termination. The  Air  Force  Register,  pub- 
lished January  1,  1963,  listed  September  11, 
1947.   as   his   proper   pay   date. 

The  Air  Force  .'^ccoiuiting  and  Finance 
Center  made  a  complete  audit  of  Major  Hall's 
pay  account.  This  audit  showed  that  Irom 
the  date  he  was  commissioned  in  the  Air 
Force,  Major  Hall  had  erroneously  been  cred- 
ited for  pay  purposes  with  the  period  (Au- 
gust G,  1947,  through  April  14,  1949)  he  was 
a  midshipman  in  the  US.  Naval  Reserve  As 
a  result,  he  received  overpayments  of  basic 
pay  and  flight  pay  totaling  $3,175.36  from 
June  ib,  1951.  through  September  10,  1965. 
However,  on  August  16,  1962,  the  date  on 
which  Major  Hall  was  aware  that  the  period 
he  was  a  midshipman,  was  not  creditable  for 
pay,  the  Indebtedness  amounted  to  $2,524  70. 
Overpayments  continued  until  September  10. 
1965.  based  on  his  contention,  in  appeals,  that 
the  service  was  creditable  for  pay.  Collec- 
tion of  the  overpayments  was  Initiated  from 
his  active  duty  pay  effective  in  March  1966 
at  the  rate  of  $30  a  month.  His  monthly 
pay  and  allowances  tot,il  $!,117  6B.  He  Is 
married  and  has  three  children. 

"The  Air  Force  report  .stated  th."!  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  does  not  have 
authority  to  waive  Major  Hall's  indebledne.ss. 
The  overpayments  were  the  result  of  admin- 
istrative error  and  there  is  no  evidence  of 
lack  of  good  faith  on  his  part  or  on  the  part 
of  administrative  officials. 

In  Indicating  that  it  did  not  object  to 
relief,    the   Air   Force   stated: 

"Based  upon  a  review  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  interposes  no  objection  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  bill.  However,  we  recommend 
that  relief.  If  granted,  be  confined  to  the 
overpayments  made  between  June  25,  1951, 
and  August  16.  1962,  inclusive,  In  the  amount 
of  $2,524.70.  Since  Major  Hall  Initiated  ap- 
peal action  on  August  17.  1962.  he  was 
aware  as  of  that  date  that  he  was  receiving 
overpayments  to  which  he  was  not  entitled. 
Thereafter,  overpayments  totaling  $650.66 
continued  until  September  10.  1965.  In  our 
view.  Major  Hall  should  be  required  to  repay 
this  portion  of  the  indebtedness  which  he 
received  after  he  had  knowledge  of  the  er- 
ror." 

The  committee  agrees  that  this  case  is  the 
proper  subject  for  legislative  relief  in  the 
amount  recommended  by  the  Air  Force.  It 
has  been  concluded  that  this  officer  is  equi- 
tably entitled  to  relief  up  until  he  had  no- 
tice of  the  question  concerning  his  entitle- 
ment to  credit  for  his  midshipman  service. 
It  is.  therefore,  recommended  that  the  bill 
be  amended  to  provide  for  a  release  of  liabil- 
ity m  the  amount  of  $2,524.70,  which  is  the 
overpayment  made  between  June  25.  1951. 
and  August  16.  1962.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  amended  bill  be  considered  favor- 
ably. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  believes 
that  the  bill  is  meritorious  and  recom- 
mends  It   favorably. 


MRS.  ELISE  C.  GILL 

The  bill  'H.R.  14323)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Elise  C.  Gill  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1414),  explaining  the  jourposes  of 
the  bill. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Pl'RPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  pay  to  Mrs.  Ellse  C.  Gill  of  Linden,  Calif., 
the  sum  of  $75  in  full  settlement  of  her 
claim  against  the  United  Stntes  for  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  $75  U.S.  postal  money  order  held 
by  her.  numbered  25580.  dated  September  2. 
1944.  and  originally  purchased  by  her  son. 
the  late  Marvin  A.  Gill. 

STATEMENT 

The  f:icts  and  recommendations  are  set 
lorth  in  the  House  repwrt  on  this  legislation 
and  are  as  follows: 

On  September  2.  1945.  while  serving  mer- 
seas  in  the  Pacific  theater  of  operations  as  a 
corporal  in  the  U.S.  Army,  he  purchased  a 
$75  money  order.  This  money  order.  Serial 
No.  25580.  bears  the  Imprint  "San  Francisco. 
U.S.  Army  Postal  Service.  APO  719  Br.,  Calif." 
The  money  order  was  made  payable  to  "G.  D. 
Gill."  Corporal  Gill  was  the  radio  operator 
oil  an  Army  aircraft  which  was  lost  on  a 
ftlght  over  the  Philippine  Islands.  In  a  letter 
to  the  sponsor  of  the  legislation,  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Ellse  C.  Gill,  stated  that  on  this  flight 
(in  the  12th  of  March  1945.  the  plane  was  lost 
and  Corporal  Gill  and  five  others  on  ihe 
plane  were  never  found.  Mrs.  Gill's  l.usband, 
G    D.  Gill,  died  8  months  later. 

Years  later.  Mrs  Gill  felt  that  she  wanted 
to  read  her  son's  wartime  letters.  At  that 
time,  in  reading  one  letter,  she  saw  .some- 
thing green  in  the  back  of  a  letter,  and  found 
it  to  be  the  money  order  which  is  referred  to 
in  this  bill.  Apparently,  when  the  letter  was 
originally  received,  the  soldier's  parents 
failed  to  find  it.  Mrs.  Gill  further  explained 
that  her  son  was  Interested  in  saving  money 
to  purchase  cattle  upon  his  return  home 

The  letter  from  the  Post  Office  Department 
commenting  upon  the  bill  indicates  that  the 
Department  opposes  its  enactment.  This 
position  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  current 
l:i,w  bars  the  payment  of  money  orders  after 
20  years  from  the  last  day  of  the  month  of 
original  issue.  In  this  case  Mrs.  Gill  did  not 
find  the  money  order  among  the  letters  from 
her  son  until  the  period  for  payment  had 
elapsed.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Gill 
is  seeking  payment  of  a  money  order  made 
payable  to  her  deceased  husband,  the  com- 
mittee inquired  as  to  whether  there  might  be 
other  claimants.  The  committee  has  been  ad- 
vised by  the  sponsor  of  the  bill  that  G.  D. 
Gill  left  no  will  and  was  survived  by  his  wife. 
Ellse  C.  Gill,  and  two  sons.  George  M.  Gill 
and  Milton  C.  Gill.  A  statement  by  George  M. 
Gill  and  Milton  C.  Gill  stated  that  they  .agree 
to  payment  to  their  mother  as  provided  in 
this  bill  has  been  filed  with  the  committee. 

The  original  of  the  money  order  which  the 
Government  has  refused  to  honor  h.is  been 
furnished  to  the  committee.  This,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  satisfies  the  ob- 
jection of  the  Post  Office  Deprirtment  that 
evidence  be  furnished  that  the  money  has 
not.  in  fact,  been  paid.  The  Fituatlon,  there- 
fore, is  one  in  which  the  Government  has 
$75  which,  in  the  absence  of  t'nis  bill,  will 
iicver  be  paid.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  sub- 
committee that  Mrs.  Gill  is  equitably  entitled 
to  the  money  and  it  is  therefore  recom- 
mended that  the  bill  be  considered  favor- 
ably. 

The  committee,  after  a  review  of  all  of  the 
foresoing.  concurs  in  the  action  of  the  House 
M  Representatives  and  recommended  that 
t'lc  bill.  H.R.  14323.  be  considered  favor- 
ablv. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.    MORSE.    If    the    Senator    from 
Montana  is  through  with  the  calendar. 
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are  we  ready  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  proceed 
with  some  morning  business.  I  have  sev- 
eral items.  If  any  other  Senator  would 
like  to  proceed  first,  it  is  all  right  with 
me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized. 


THERE  IS  ONLY  ONE  ISSUE  IN  THE 
SUPREME  COURT  NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  liave  a 
copy  of  a  telegram  which  was  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Tlie  telegram  discusses  President 
Johnson's  nominations  of  Justice  Abe 
Fortas  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  and  Judge  Homer  Thornberry  as 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  telegram  is  signed  by  480  deans  and 
professors  at  68  of  the  finest  law  schools 
in  the  Nation,  and  has  been  released  to 
the  public  by  the  signers. 

As  I'oimer  dean  of  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon,  I  know  many  of  the  deans 
and  professors  who  signed  this  telegram. 
I  completely  agree  with  their  legal  ob- 
servations. 

Because  of  the  controversy  and  great 
public  interest  surroimding  the  two  Su- 
preme Court  nominations,  I  should  like 
to  read  the  contents  of  this  statement 
from  the  cream  of  America's  academic 
legal  commimity : 

As  professors  of  law,  we  wish  to  express 
our  grave  concern  over  the  opinion  expressed 
In  some  quarters  that.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  President  Johnson  is  not  a  candidate 
for  reelection,  his  recent  nominations  of 
Justice  Abe  Portas  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  and  Judge  Homer  Thornberry 
as  associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
should  not  be  entertained  by  the  Senate. 

We  find  no  warrant  in  constitutional  law 
for  the  proposition  that  the  concurrent  au- 
thority and  obligation  of  the  President  and 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  appointment  of 
high  federal  officials  are  in  any  degree,  at- 
tenuated by  a  presidential  decision  not  to 
-seek  a  further  term.  Indeed,  in  oxir  Judg- 
ment the  proposition  contended  for  would 
subvert  the  basic  constitutional  plan,  for  It 
would  substantially  erode  authority  ex- 
plicitly vested  by  the  constitution  In  the 
President  and  In  the  Senate.  The  constitu- 
tion contemplates,  and  the  people  in  elect- 
ing a  president  and  Senators  expect,  that 
the  highest  executive  and  legislative  officials 
of  the  land  will  exercise  their  full  author- 
ity to  govern  throughout  their  terms  of  office. 

Acquiescence  in  the  view  that  a  President 
whose  term  is  expiring  should  under  no  cir- 
cumstances exercise  his  power  to  nominate 
would  have  deprived  our  Nation  of  the  in- 
comparable Judicial  service  of  Joihn  Marsliall. 
.\nd  this  e.xample  precisely  demonstrates  that 
Impairment  of  the  appointive  power  would 
be  most  fraught  with  hazard  when  the  post 
to  be  filled  is  a  Judicial  one.  To  lay  it  down 
as  a  general  rule  that  in  his  last  year  in  office 
a  President  should  leave  Judicial  posts  vacant 
so  that  they  can  be  filled  by  the  next  ad- 
ministration would  frequently  disrupt  the 
orderly  conduct  of  Judicial  business.  In  addi- 
tion such  a  general  rule  would  have  even 
more  serious  repercussions.  It  would  imply 
-tcceptance  of  the  premise  that  Judges  are 
accountable  to  the  President  who  nominates 
and  the  Senators  who  advise  and  consent. 
Our  entire  constitutional  structure  is  reared 
upon  exactly  the  opposite  premise.  A  Judi- 
cial nominee  Is  to  be  Judged  by  the  Senate 
on    his   merits.    If    confirmed    ajid    commis- 


sioned, he  sits  as  a  Judge  during  good  be- 
havior, and  he  owes  official  ai'eglance  not  to 
other  Government  officers  buc  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  we  submit  that  any  iise  of  the 
technique  of  hlibuster  to  fru.strat€  the  ap. 
pointlve  power  would  be  a  further,  and 
equally  unworthy,  assault  upon  the  integrity 
of  the  Presidency,  the  Judiciary,  and  the  Sen- 
ate. We  hope  and  trust  that  the  Senate, 
prompted  by  the  Judiciary  committee,  will 
forthwith  address  itself  lo  the  only  i.ssues 
properly  before  it— the  fitness  of  these  nomi- 
nees for  the  posts  in  question. 

We  respectfully  request  that  this  telegram 
be  made  a  part  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
record  with  respect  to  the  nominations  of 
Justice  Portas  and  Judge  Thornberry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  list  of  names  of  the  law  school 
deans  and  professors  who  signed  the 
telegram. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Albany     Law     School.     Union     University: 

Samuel    M.   Hesson.   Dean;    William   Samore. 

University    of    .'Vnzona    College    of    Law: 

Charles  E.  Ares,  Dean:  Robert  Emmet  Clark; 

John  J.  Irwin.  Jr.;   Winton  D.  Woods.  Jr. 

University  of  Arkansas  School  of  Law: 
Ralph  C.  Barnhart.  Dean;  Albert  M.  Wltte; 
Robert  Ross  Wright.  III. 

Boston  College  Law  School:  Peter  Dono- 
van: Robert  F.  Drlnan.  Dean:  Mary  Glendon: 
James  L.  Houghterling.  Jr.;  EUchard  G. 
Huber:  Sanford  Katz:  Prancls  J.  Larkln: 
Joseph  P.  McCarthy;  Francis  J.  Nicholson. 
S.J.;  Mario  E.  Occhlalino:  John  D.  OReilly, 
Jr.:  Emil  Sllzewskl:  James  W.  Smith:  Blchard 
s.  Sullivan:  William  P.  Wlllier. 

University  of  California  (Berkeley):  Bab- 
ette  B.  Barton:  Richard  .\I.  Buxbaum;  Jesse 
H.  Choper:  Edward  C  Halbach.  Jr..  Dean: 
J.  Michael  Heyman;  Richard  W.  Jennings: 
Sanford  H.  Kadish;  .Adrian  .■\.  Kragen;  John 
K.  McNulty:  ShoSato;  David  E.  Seller:  .'\rthur 
H.  Sherry;  Preble  Stolz:  Lawrence  .M.  Stone; 
Lawrence  A.  Sullivan;  Jan  Vetter. 

University  of  California  (Los  Angeles): 
Norman  Abrams:  .Michael  A  Asimow;  Harold 
W.  Horowitz:  Leon  Letwin;  Richard  C.  Max- 
well. Dean;  IXivid  MelUnkofr:  Herbert  Morris; 
P.uil  O.  Proehl;  Arthur  I.  Rosett;  Richard  A. 
Wasscrstrom. 

Salmon  P.  Chase:  Jack  W.  Grosse;  Nich- 
olas C.  Revelos:  Eugene  W.  Youngs,  Dean. 

University  of  Chicago:  David  P.  Currie; 
Kenneth  Culp  Davis;  Bernard  D.  Meltzer; 
Nerval  Morris;  Phil  C.  Neal,  Dean;  Dallin 
H.  Oaks. 

University  of  Cincinnati:  Kenneth  L.  Ap- 
lin;  Roscoe  L.  Barrow;  Robert  Nevin  Cook; 
Stanley  E.  Harper.  Jr.:  Wilbur  R.  Lester: 
John  J.  Murphy;  Victor  E.  Schwartz;  Claude 
B.  Sowle.  Dean. 

Cleveland-Marshall  Law  School:  Hyman 
Cohen;  Howard  L.  Oleck,  Dean;  Kevin 
Sheard. 

Columbia  University:  Walter  Oellhorn; 
William  C.  Warren,  Dean. 

University  of  Connecticut:  Thomas  L. 
Archibald;  Joseph  A.  LaPlante;  Philip 
Shuchman;  Robert  E.  Walsh;  Donald  T. 
Weckstein. 

Cornell  Law  School:  Harry  Bltner;  William 
Tucker,  Dean;  Harrop  A.  Freeman;  Kurt  L. 
Hanslowe;  John  W.  MacDonald;  Walter  E. 
Oberer. 

DePaul  University:  Philip  Romitl,  Dean. 
Drake    University:     M.    Gene    Blackburn; 
George     Gordin,     Jr.:      Edward     R.     Hayes; 
KamiUa  Mazanec;  Denton  R.  Moore;  Craig  T. 
Sawyer;  John  D.  Scarlett,  Dean. 

Duke  University:  George  C.  Christie;  Ern- 
est A.  E.  Oellhorn:  Clark  C.  Havlghurst; 
John  D.  Johnston,  Jr.;  P.  Hodge  O'Neal, 
Dean;  Melvin  Gerald  Shlmm;  John  W. 
Strong. 


University  of  Florida:  K.  L.  Black:  Charles 
Dent  Bostick:  Dexter  Delony;  John  M. 
Plackett;  James  J.  Preeland;  Mandell  Gllcks- 
berg;  Elmer  Leroy  Hunt:  Ernest  M.  Jones; 
Leslie  Harold  Levinson;  Prank  E.  Maloney. 
Dean;  Leonard  Stewart  Powers;  Walter 
Probert:  Joel  Rablnovltz:  Richard  B. 
Stephens;  Duane  D.  Wall;  Wayne  Walker. 

Georgetown  University:  Addison  M.  Bow- 
man; Edwin  J.  Bradley;  Paul  R.  Dean,  Dean; 
Raymond  E.  Gallagher;  Sidney  B.  Jacoby; 
Edwin  P.  McManus;  Robert  S.  Schoshlnskl; 
Jonathan  SobelofT. 

University  of  Georgia:  James  Ralph 
Bealrd;  Llndsey  Cowen,  Dean;  James  W. 
Curtis:  D.  Meade  Field:  David  C.  Landgraf; 
Robert  N.  Leavell;  John  P.  T.  Murray;  John 
Daniel  Reaves;  John  Barton  Rees;  Charles  L. 
Saunders.  Jr.;  R.  Perry  Sentell,  Jr.;  Hunter  E. 
Taylor,  Jr. 

Harvard  University:  Derek  C.  Bok,  Dean. 
University  of  Illinois:    Edward  J.  Kionka: 
Wayne  R.  Lafave:  Prentice  H.  Marshall;  John 
Harrison  McCord:  Herbert  Semmel:  Victor  J. 
Stone;  J.  Nelson  Young. 

Indiana  University  (Bloomlngton  i  :  Edwin 
H.  Greenebaum:  William  Burnett  Harvey, 
Dean:  Dan  Hopson;  Val  Nolan,  Jr  ;  William 
W.  Oliver;  F.  Thomas  Schornhorst;  Dan  Tar- 
lock;  PhlUp  C.  lliorpe. 

University  of  Iowa:  Eric  E.  Bergsten;  Ar- 
thur E.  Bonfield;  William  G.  Buss:  Ronald  L. 
Carlson;  Richard  F.  Dole.  Jr.:  Dorsey  D.  Ellis. 
Jr.:  Samuel  M.  Fahr:  Gary  S  Goodpasler;  N. 
William  Hlnes;  James  E.  Meeks;  Paul  M. 
Neuhauser;  David  H.  Vernon,  Dean;  Allan  D. 
Vestal;  Alan  Wldiss. 

University  of  Kansas:  Harvey  Berenson; 
Lawrence  E.  Blades;  Robert  C.  Casad;  Finn 
Henrik.sen;  William  Arthur  Kelly;  Walker  D. 
Miller;  BenJ;\min  G.  Morris:  Charles  H.  Old- 
father;  Arthur  H.  Travers.  Jr  ;  Lawrence  R. 
Velvel;  Paul  E.  Wilson 

Louisiana  State  University:  Melvin  G.  Da- 
kln:  Milton  M.  Harrison:  Paul  M.  Hebert, 
Dean:  Robert  .\.  Pascal;  A.  N.  Yiannopoulos. 
University  of  Louisville:  William  E.  Biggs; 
James  R.  Klerrilt,  Dean:  Ralph  S.  Petrllli; 
A.  C.  Russell;  W.  Scott  Thomson;  Marlin  M. 
Volz. 

Loyola  University  School  of  Law  (Chi- 
cago) :  William  L.  Lamey,  Dean;  Robert  G. 
Spector. 

Mercer  University:  Francisco  L.  Plgueroa: 
Philip  Mullock;  James  C.  Quarles.  Dean; 
James  C.   Rehberg:    Willis   B.   Sparks.   III. 

University  of  .Michigan:  I.ayman  E.  Allen; 
William  M.  Bishop,  Jr  :  Olin  L.  Browder,  Jr.; 
Luke  K.  Cooperrider;  Roger  A.  Cunningham; 
Charles  Donahue.  Jr.:  Carl  S.  Hawkins: 
Jerold  H.  Israel:  John  H.  Jackson:  Joseph 
R.  Julin;  Douglas  A.  Kahn;  Yale  Kamlsaw; 
Paul  G  Kauper:  Thomas  E.  Kauper;  Prank 
Robert  Kennedy:  Robert  L.  Knauss;  William 
J.  Pierce:  Terrance  Sandalow;  Joseph  L.  Sax; 
Stanley  Siegel:  L.  Hart  Wright. 

University  of  Mississippi:  John  S.  Bradley, 
Jr.:  Gerard  Magavero:  Luther  L.  McDougal 
III:  Joshua  M.  Morse  III.  Dean:  William  W. 
Van  Alstyne;  Parham  H.  Williams,  Jr. 

University  of  New  Mexico:  Willis  H.  Ellis; 
Frederick  M  Hart;  Jerome  Hoffman;  Hugh  B. 
Muir;  Albert  E.  Utton;  Robert  Willis  Walker; 
Henry  Weihofen. 

State  University  of  New  York  (Buffalo): 
Thomas  Buergenthal. 

New  York  University:  Robert  B.  McKay, 
Dean. 

University  of  North  Carolina:  Robert  G. 
Byrd:  Dan  B.  Dobbs;  Martin  B.  Louis:  Rob- 
ert A.  Melott:  Mary  W.  Oliver;  James  Dick- 
son Phillips,  Dean:  Melvin  C.  Poland:  John 
Wlnfield  Scott.  Jr.;  Richard  M.  Smith;  Prank 
R.  Strong;  Dale  A.  Whitman. 

Northwestern  University:  Thomas  Bovaldl; 
William  C.  Chamberlin;  Robert  Childres; 
John  P.  Heinz;  Vance  N.  Klrby;  Brunson 
McChesney;  Alexander  McKam;  Nathaniel 
L.  Nathanson;  John  C.  O'Byrne;  James  A. 
Rahl;  William  Roalfe;  Kurt  Schwerin;  Fran- 
cis O.  Spalding. 

Notre  Dame  L.iw  School:  Joseph  O'Meara, 
Emeritus,  Dean;  Robert  E.  Rodes,  Jr. 
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Ohio  Northern  University:  Daniel  S.  Guy; 
Eugene  N.  Hansen.  Dean:  Divid  J.ickson  Pat- 
terson. George  D.  Vaubel. 

Ohio  State  University:  James  W  Carpen- 
ter. Richard  E.  Day.  Howard  Fink.  Lawrence 
Herman.  Leo  J.  Rasklng.  Ala.i  Schw.irz.  Peter 
Simmons.  Roland  Etanger. 

University  of  Orsgon:   Eugene  P.  Scoles. 

University  of  Pennsylvania:  Jetferson  B. 
Fordham.  De.m. 

Rutgers.  The  State  University  (Camden): 
Russell  W.  Fairbanks,  Dean. 

Rutgers.  The  State  University  (Newark) : 
Willard  Heckel,  Dean. 

St.  Louis  University:  Charles  B.  Blackmar; 
Richard  Jefferson  Childress:  Vincent  C.  Im- 
inel.  Dean;  Donald  B.  King;  Howard  S.  Levie: 
J.  Norman  McDonough;  Sanford  E.  Sarasohn; 
Dennis  J.  Tuchler;  Harvey  L.  Zuckman. 

University  of  Santa  Clara:  Graham  Douth- 
waite:  Dale  F.  Puller:  Leo  A.  Huard.  Dean; 
George  A.  Strong. 

University  of  Southern  California  (Los 
.Angeles)  :  George  Lefcoe:  Dorothy  W.  Nelson, 
Dean. 

Southern  Methodist  University:  Charles 
ONeill  Galvin,  Dean. 

South  Texas  College  of  Law:  Garland  R. 
Walker  Dean. 

Stanford  University:  Bayless  A.  Manning, 
Dean;  Joseph  T.  Sneed. 

University  of  Texas:  Vincent  A.  Blast;  Ed- 
ward R.  Cohen;  FYed  Cohen;  Carl  H.  Pulda; 
T.  J.  Gibson;  Stanley  M.  Johanson;  W,  Page 
Keeton.  Dean;  James  L.  Kelley;  J.  Leon 
Lebowitz:  Robert  E.  Mathews;  Michael  P. 
Rosenthal:  Millard  H.  Ruud;  George  Schatz- 
kl;  Marshall  S.  Shapo:  Ernest  E.  Smith; 
James  M.  Treece;  Russell  J.  Welntraub; 
Marion  Kenneth  Woodward;  Hurry  K. 
Wright. 

Texas  Southern  University:  Earl  L.  Carl; 
Eugene  M.  Harrington;  Roberson  L.  King; 
Kenneth  S.  Tollett,  Dean. 

University  of  Toledo:  Samuel  A.  Blelcher; 
Charles  W.  Fornoff;  Karl  Krastin.  Dean; 
Vincent  M.  Nathan;  Gerald  P.  Petruccelli; 
John  W.  Steepler. 

University  of  Utah:  Jerry  R.  Andersen; 
Ronald  N.  Boyce;  Edwin  Brown  Firmage; 
John  J.  Flynn;  Lionel  H.  Frankel;  George 
G.  Grossman;  Harry  Groves;  Robert  L. 
Schmid:  I.  Daniel  Stewart;  Robert  W.  Swen- 
son;  Samuel  D.  Thurman.  Dean;  Richard 
D. Young 

Vanderbilt         University:  Elliott         E. 

Cheatham:  Paul  J.  Hartman;  L.  Ray  Patter- 
son: Paul  H.  Sanders;  T.  A.  Smedley:  John 
W.  Wade.  Dean. 

Viilanova  University:  Gerald  Abraham; 
George  Daniel  Bruch;  J.  Willard  O'Brien; 
Harold  Gill  Reuschlein,  Dean. 

University  of  Virginia:  Hardy  C.  DlUard. 
Dean;  Ernest  L.  Folk  III:  Marion  K.  Kellogg; 
Peter  W.  Low;  Peter  C.  Manson;  J.  C.  McCoid 
II:  Carl  McFarland:  Emerson  G.  Spies:  Mason 
WiUrich;  Charles  K.  Woltz:  Calvm  Woodard. 

University  of  Washington:  William  R.  An- 
dersen; James  E.  Beaver;  William  Burke; 
Charles  E.  Corker;  Harry  M.  Cross;  Robert  L. 
Fletcher:  Roland  L.  HJorth:  Robert  S.  Hunt: 
John  Huston;  John  M.  Junker:  Richard  O. 
Kummert:  Luvern  V.  Rleke. 

Washington  University  ( St.  Louis ) :  Gary  I. 
Boren;  Gray  L.  Dorsey:  William  C.  Jones; 
.■\rthur  Allen  Leff;  Warren  Lehman:  Hiram 
H.  Lesar,  Dean;  Frank  William  Miller:  R.  Dale 
Swihart. 

Wayne  State  University:  Charles  W. 
Joiner.  Dean. 

Case  Western  Reserve  University:  Ronald 
J.  Coffey:  Maurice  S.  Culp;  Lewis  R.  Katz: 
Earl  M.  Leiken;  Richard  Lewis  Robblns: 
Hugh  A.  Ross;   Oliver  Schroeder,  Jr. 

College  of  William  and  Mary:  Joseph  Cur- 
tis. Dean;  Arthtir  Warren  Phelps;  William 
P.  Swindler. 

University  of  Wisconsin :  Gordon  Brewster 
Baldwin;  Abner  Brodie;  Alexander  Brooks: 
John  E.  Conway;  George  Currie:  August  G. 
Eckhardt;  Nathan  P.  Feinslnger;  G.  W.  Fos- 
ter; Orrln  L.  Helstad;  James  Willard  Hurst; 


Wilbur  G.  Katz;  Edward  L.  Kimball;  Spencer 
Kimball,  Dean;  Stewart  Macaulay;  Sajnuel 
Mermln;  Walter  B.  Raushenbush;  Frank  J. 
Remington;  Robert  H.  Skllton;  John  C.  Sted- 
man;  George  H.  Young;  Zlgurds  L.  ZUe. 

Yale  Law  School:  Joseph  W.  Bishop,  Jr.: 
Boris  I.  Blttker;  Ralph  S.  Brown,  Jr.;  Guldo 
Calabresl;  Ellas  Clark;  Thomas  I.  Emerson; 
Abraham  S.  Goldstein;  Joseph  Goldstein; 
Leon  Lipson;  Myres  Smith  McDougal;  Loul& 
H.  PoUak,  Dean;   Henry  V.  Poor. 

LATE     ARRIVALS 

Louisiana  State  University:  George  W. 
Hardy,  III;  Francis  C.  Sullivan. 

Albany  Law  School:  Bernard  Evans  Har- 
vlth. 

New  York  University:  Edward  J.  Bender; 
Ralph  Frederic  Blschoff:  Miguel  De  Caprlles; 
James  S.  Eustlce;  M.  Carr  Ferguson,  Jr.; 
George  Frampton;  James  Gambrell;  Albert 
H.  Garjretson:  Hyman  Gros.s:  Joseph  W.  Haw- 
ley;  George  D.  Hornsteln:  Graham  Hughes: 
Howard  I.  Kalodner:  Lawrence  P.  King: 
Charles  Lincoln  Knapp;  Homer  Krlpke: 
Andreas  F.  Lowenfeld;  Robert  Leflar;  Guy  B. 
Maxfield;  Robert  B.  McKay;  Elmer  Mayse 
Million;  John  L.  Peschel:  Robert  Pitofsky: 
Norman  Bedllch;  Michael  A.  Schwlnd;  John 
Yeatman  Taggart;  Gerald  L.  Wallace;  Peter 
A.  Wlnograd:  Irving  Younger;  Judith 
Younger. 

Boston  University:  Dennis  S.  Aronowltz; 
Hugh  J.  Crossland;  Nell  S.  Hecht;  Robert  B. 
Kent:  Daniel  G.  MacLeod;  Banks  McDowell; 
Henry  P.  Monaghan;  William  Schwartz;  Paul 
M.  siskind.  Dean;  Austin  T.  Stlckells;  Paul 

A.  Wallace,  Jr. 

University  of  Illinois:  Rubin  G.  Cohn; 
Roger  W.  Plndley;  Stephen  B.  Goldberg;  Peter 

B.  Maggs. 

Loyola  University  iNew  Orleans):  Marcel 
Oarsaud.  Jr  ;  Louis  J.  Nlegel,  S.J.:  Howard 
W.  L'Enfant.  Jr.;  John  J.  McAulay;  Patrick 
A.  Mitchell:  A.  E.  Papale.  Dean:  William  Ed- 
ward  Thorns,    II. 

Boston  College:   Harold  G    Wren. 

University  of  Missouri  i  Columbia  i  :  Joe 
E.  Covington,  Dean:  Edward  H.  Hunvald.  Jr.; 
Theodore  E  Lauer:  Henry  T.  l/owe:  William 
P.  Murphy:  James  E.  Westbrook. 

Staniord  University:  Douglas  R  .^yer; 
John  Henry  Merryman. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there 
.stands  in  contrast  to  the  wire  from  the 
law  professors  the  material  being  circu- 
lated in  opposition  lo  the  Fortas  nomin- 
ation by  the  Liberty  Lobby  here  in  Wash- 
inston.  D.C. 

Members  of  Congress  who  are  receiv- 
ing letters  from  liome  will  be  interested, 
as  I  was,  in  how  many  of  those  opposing 
the  confirmation  of  Abe  Fortas  cite  the 
information  carried  in  this  "Liberty  Let- 
ter." .sometimes  woi'd  for  word. 

So  that  it  will  be  available  for  readers 
of  the  Congressional  Record.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Emergency   Liberty   Letter   No.   21.   July   6, 

19681 
Reign  of  Corruption.  Crime,   and  Commu- 
nism Threatens 

Abe  Fortas  Must  Not  Be  Confirmed  by  the 
Senate!  America  cannot  stand  another  Earl 
Warren  as  Chief  Justice. 

The  Truth  Is,  Abe  Portas.  President  John- 
son's selection  to  be  Warren's  replacement, 
has  a  record  of  affiliation  with  known  revolu- 
tionaries and  revolutionary  groups.  You 
cannot  deny^no  one  can — that  the  cold, 
hard  facts  are  shocking  almost  beyond  belief! 

Let's  go  back  to  the  appointment  of  Earl 
Warren  in  1953.  No  one  has  done  more  to  dis- 
tort the  Constitution  .  .  .  weaken  law  and 
order  .  .  .  destroy  traditional  moral  standards 


than  Earl  Warren.  This  has  been  documented 
beyond  possible  doubt.  He  served  his  purpose 
well.  Earl  Warren— persional  friend  of  Nlklta 
Khrushchev — has  done^  a  fantastic  Job  soft- 
ening up  America  for  the  planned  takeover. 

So  now  Abe  Fortas  has  been  nominated  to 
replace  Warren.  The  American  people  owe  it 
to  themselves,  their  children  and  Nation  to 
investigate  Fortas  closer  than  they  investi- 
gated Earl  Warren.  They  must  understand 
the  background,  philosophy  and  character  of 
the  man  who  may  soon  become  America's 
third  highest-standing  official. 

In  the  enclosed  Fact  Sheet  on  Fortas, 
Liberty  Lobby  has  compiled  some  of  his  pub- 
lic record.  Look  over  this  documentation.  You 
will  then  understand  the  logic  of  his  ap- 
pointment. You  will  perceive  why  Fortas  is 
so  well-qualified  to  guide  this  once-free  and 
independent  Nation  down  the  linal  pathway 
to  the  Communist  tyranny  that  awalUs.  If 
you  or  anyone  else  can  refute  the  plain 
facts,  you  are  Invited  to  try! 

Abe  Fortas  is  not  a  Juvenile  delinquent 
who  has  dabbled  in  Communist  causes  for 
thrills.  He  is  a  58-year-old,  convinced  revo- 
lutionary, in  deadly  earnest.  If  it  cannot  be 
proven  that  he  luis  spent  thirty  years  of  his 
life  under  Communist  Party  discipline, 
neither  can  it  be  shown  where  he  has  sig- 
nificantly deviated  from  the  Party  Line.  His 
undeniable  record  of  service  to  the  CP  Is  so 
clear  and  overwhelming  that  it  should  send 
a  chill  of  apprehension  down  the  backbone 
of  any  American  who  understands  the  im- 
mense power  that  will  be  given  to  this  man 
if  confirmed  by  the  Senate 

Five  years  ago,  no  President  would  have 
dared  to  appoint  such  an  avowed  Leftist  to 
such  an  important  job.  The  very  fact  that 
Fortas  can  be  piven  serious  cunsideration  for 
the  Chief  Justiceship  is  alarming  m  itself. 
It  can  only  mean  that  Americas  time  is 
a;rowing  short  .  .  .  that  the  time  of  crisis  Is 
so  near  that  it  i.s  necessary  for  the  Revolution 
lo  take  tlie  risk  of  revealing  Itself  in  order  to 
insure  its  success. 

Under  Portas'  control,  the  Supreme  Court 
Will  smash  every  effort  by  the  people  to  re- 
store law  and  order  and  crack  down  on  crime, 
communism  and  corruption.  Under  Fortas' 
control,  the  pornographic  industry  will  go  on 
attacking  the  morals  of  .American  youth, 
while  the  narcotics  industry  continues  as- 
saulting their  bodies  and  minds.  Under 
Fortas'  control,  it  will  be  "business  as  usual" 
for  the  communists  and  the  underworld  and 
the  big  contractors  who  are  cleaning  up  on 
cost-plus  at  the  taxpayers'  expense — espe- 
cially those  who  are  wise  enough  to  be  clients 
of  Arnold  and  Porter,  his  wife's  prosperous 
law  firm. 

This  is  an  Emergency  more  intense  than 
at  any  time  in  the  past  when  Liberty  Lobby 
has  been  forced  to  spend  the  amount  of 
money  necessary  to  send  an  alert  to  all  sub- 
scribers. This  is  an  Emergency  which  de- 
mands the  greatest  and  most  prompt  exertion 
irom  every  patriotic  American.  Will  you  stand 
and  fight  now  while  you  still  have  a  chance? 

V.HAT    you    must    do    .    .    .    PLEASE 

( 1 )  Write,  wire  or  telephone  each  of  your 
two  senators.  Politely  but  emphatically  tell 
them  of  the  shock  you  feel  that  Abe  Fortas 
could  even  be  considered  for  the  Chief  Jus- 
ticeship in  the  light  of  his  background. 

( 2 )  Send  copies  of  your  letters  and  wires 
to  the  members  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee which  will  hear  testimony  on  Portas 
on  July  11.  I  See  your  Congressional  Hand- 
book for  names.) 

(3)  Persuade  your  friends,  neighbors  and 
relatives  to  also  write,  wire  or  call.  Write  your 
newspaper.  Call  a  radio  station.  Tell  your 
civic  group  or  woman's  club.  Distribute  cop- 
ies of  the  enclosed  Fact  Sheet  and  this  Letter. 
You  hai'e  pcrynission  to  reprint  either  or 
both. 

(4)  Help  finaurially.  The  Portas  case  comes 
on  the  heels  of  the  Gun  Emergency.  Last 
month.  Liberty  Lobby  spent  $18,113.85  on 
coast-to-coast    ads,    fighting    the    anti-gun 
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bills.  Now.  Fortas.  Tomorrow,  will  L3J  try  to 
ram  another  disarmament  treaty  through  the 
Senate  before  adjournment?  And  If  he  does; 
will  Liberty  Lobby  b?  able  to  move?  Or  not? 

Whatever  happens,  the  financial  resources 
of  Liberty  Lobby  .ire  exhausted.  Money  Is 
desperately  needed.  Borrowed  money  must  be 
repaid.  P&stiige  alone  for  this  mailing  cost 
$12,000-  twelve  thousand  dollars  that  Liberty 
Lobbv  can  not  spare!  Printing  bills  of  about 
five  thousand  dollars  will  soon  be  in.  You  are 
reading  a  letter  printed  on  creflit  and  there 
Is  no  money  to  pay  for  it.  I 

While  your  Liberty  Lobby  lirorks  desper- 
ately to  stem  the  ravages  of  an  outgoing 
President  and  Senate,  millions  of  Americans 
are  enjoying  themselves  at  the  seashore  or 
the  lake  or  elsewhere  on  vacation.  They  don't 
want  to  get  Involved.  But  you  are  Involved, 
and  Liberty  Lobby  is  involved.!  and  America 
Is  involved.  like  it  or  not,  anifl  Money  .  .  . 
Lots  of  money  ...  Is  de.-peratbly  needed  to 
continue  the  fight  through  the  summer! 

We've  fought  and  worked  hard  this  year: 
the  record  bears  it  out.  We've  teatitted  14 
times  before  C  ^agresslonal  committees,  pub- 
lished m;llloii.s  of  words,  called  on  dozens  of 
congressmen,  raised  thousands  of  dollars  for 
tight  congtes-slonal  races.  Franlcly.  we've  been 
working  too  hard  to  try  and  raise  money  for 
emergencies  like  this 

You  know  that  Liberty  Lobbj  will  go  on 
fighting  until  the  last  dollar — the  last  of  our 
credit — Is  used  up.  But  .  .  please  don't  let 
that  happen.  This  Is  a  time  of  crisis.  Our  need 
has  never  been  so  desperate  i.  .  .  and  you 
know  that  the  need  for  Llbeijty  Lobby  has 
never  been  so  desperate!  Please  respond  with 
your  ma.ximum  contribution  .  ^  .  today! 


Your  influence  counts  . 


use  it! 


THE   ADE    FORTAS   RECORD 

1.  Aided  Alger  Hiss  and  Harry  Dexter 
White  (both  Communist  sple^)  in  drafting 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  at  San 
Francisco  in  1945. 

2.  Organized  the  Warren  Oommlsslon  to 
investigate  the  Kennedy  Assassination,  fol- 
lowing the  identical  plan  proposed  a  week 
before  by  the  Communist  Wofker  including 
the  selection  of  Chief  Justice  8arl  Warren  as 
Chairman. 

3.  Put  the  "fix"  on  Supreme^  Court  Justice 
Black  to  overrule  a  Federal  Court  decision 
agi'.inst  LBJ  in  the  stolen  Texafl  primary  elec- 
tion of  1948.  Federal  Judge  T.  Whitfield 
Davidson  described  this  order  as  ".  .  .  too 
hasty,  and  perhaps  unlawful.''  Order  halted 
all  Investigation  of  LBJ's  87  winning  "votes" 
and  elected  him  to  the  Senate. 

4.  Designed  the  "Durham  Hjule"  on  crim- 
inal insanity  that  has  prevented  conviction 
of  killers  and  rapists,  who.  unijer  the  old  rule 
of  "knowing  right  from  wrong '  would  other- 
wise be  convicted. 

5.  Designed  tlie  "Gideon  Rule"  requiring 
the  taxpayers  to  pay  for  lawyers  for  all  de- 
fendants in  state  courts,  wfhether  or  not 
Justified. 

6.  Put  the  "fix"  on  three  wilshington  daily 
newspapers  to  prevent  publication  of  the 
news  of  Presidential  Aide  Walter  Jenkins's 
second  arrest  for  sex  perversion. 

7.  Served  in  1933  and  1934  In  the  Legal 
Division  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration. Besides  Fortas.  tOie  Legal  Divi- 
sion was  made  up  of  Jerome  Fnink.  Thurman 
Arnold.  Adlal  Stevenson.  Alger  Hiss.  Lee 
Pressman.  John  Abt,  and  Nathan  Witt.  Over 
half  of  these  h.ive  since  been  identified  as 
Communist  spies. 

8.  Served  as  defense  attorney  for  Bobby 
Baker  until  the  Kennedy  aisiissinatton,  when 
he  suddenly  withdrew  his  services. 

9.  Married  to  tax-attorney  Carolyn  Agger, 
whose  clients  Include  some  of  America's  big- 
gest corporations  (possibly  because  her  part- 
ner-on-extended-leave-of-abs«nce  Is  none 
other  than  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue.  Sheldon  Cohen,  who  will  some  day 
benefit  from  the  fees  paid.) 

10.  Defended  Owen  Lattiraore  (perjurer. 
Communist  spy)    making  use  of  testimony 


supplied  by  a  witness  (Dr.  Bella  Dodd)  whom 
he  knew  to  be  a  Communist,  the  equivalent 
of  soliciting  perjured  testimony.  Dr.  Dodd 
later  admitted  the  perjury. 

11.  Arranged  the  LBJ  "trust  fund"  in  such 
a  manner  iis  to  allow  the  President  to  con- 
tinue controlling  the  Johnson  fortune  even 
though  It  Is  "in  trust" 

12.  Officer  and  National  Committeeman  of 
the  International  Juridical  Association 
(Communist  Party  front'  group)  together 
with  ThurRood  Marshall.  Roy  Wilklns.  Lee 
Pressman.  Nathan  Witt,  and  others. 

13.  AflUlated  with  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild  I  subversive  organization)  in  the  1930's 

14.  Member  of  the  Washington  Committee 
for  Democratic  Action  (subversive  organiza- 
tion— Attorney  General's  list  I    In  the  1940's 

15  Supporter  of  (he  doesn't  remember 
whether  he  actually  joined)  the  Southern 
Conference  for  Human  Welfare  in  1947 
(listed  ae  a  Communist  Party  front  group 
for  three  years  at  the  time). 

16.  Helped  to  write  the  "Gesell  Report" 
for  the  Defense  Department,  aimed  at  forc- 
ing off-base  racial  Integration  In  housing, 
social    life.   etc..   of   U.S.  servicemen. 

17.  Member  of  Harry  Dexter  White's  "pol- 
icy-making" circle  under  Roosevelt.  Other 
members  were  Benjamin  Cohen  of  the  OflBce 
of  War  Mobilization.  Laughlln  Currle,  and 
Aubrey   Williams. 

18.  Tried  to  "fix"  the  Washington  press 
to  prevent  the  publication  of  the  story  of 
Bobby  Baker's  "gift"  of  the  famous  stereo 
to  LBJ. 

19.  Was  highly  praised  by  the  Communist 
Party  Worker  (November  3,  1950)  for  de- 
nouncing the  firing  of  certain  State  Depart- 
ent  employees  for  disloyalty  as  "unfair  and 
un-American."  Fortas  said  the  firing  were 
the   act   of  a   "police  state." 

20.  In  appealing  the  firing  of  one  Milton 
Friedman  from  a  top-level  post  in  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  for  disseminating 
Conmiunlst  Party  propaganda.  Fortas  pleaded 
before  the  Supreme  Court  to  grant  Com- 
munist Party  propagandists  "free  commerce 
In  opinion  and  political  expression."   (1944) 

TESTIMONY  OF  ABE  FORTAS 

Hearings  were  held  on  August  5th.  1965, 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
United  States  Senate,  on  the  nomination  of 
Abe  Fortas  of  Tennessee  to  be  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Fortas  was  questioned   by  the  Committee. 

"The  Chairman.  What  about  the  Interna- 
tional Judicial  Association? 

"Mr.  Fortas.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  and  belief  I  never  attended 
a  meeting  of  such  an  organization,  never  had 
any  connection  with  It  whatsoever.  Now.  this 
is  an  old  charge  that  has  plagued  me  for 
many  years.  Including  my  pre\ious  two  con- 
firmations by  the  Senate  when  I  was  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  best  I  can 
reconstruct,  and  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
it  is  reconstruction,  is  that  some  time  in 
the  thirties  and  probably  when  I  was  on 
the  Yale  law  faculty,  because  I  was  on  the 
Yale  law  faculty  and  spent  summers  and 
vacation  time  in  Washington  in  those  years, 
someone  may  have  written  me  .-uid  suggested 
that  I  Join  this.  That  was  the  day  when  Join- 
ing was  mighty  easy,  and  we  were  all  quick 
to  do  It.  and  I  may  have  said,  yes,  and  that 
is  the  totality  of  my  connection  with  it.  if 
;iny.  and  in  all  these  years  nobody  has  ever 
said  that  I  attended  a  meeting  or  ever  did 
the  sllghteet  thing  in  connection  with  that 
organization.  My  mind  is  blank  about  that. 

"The  Chairman.  You  never  attended  a 
meeting? 

"Mr.  Fortas.  No.  sir. 

"The  Chairman.  You  were  not  active  at 
all? 

"Mr.  Fortas.  No.  sir. 

"The  Chairman.  Did  jrou  pay  any  dues? 

"Mr.  Fortas.  No,  sir.  not  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection." 


Although  Mr.  Fortas  cannot  recall  attend- 
ing a  meeting  of  this  group,  or  paying  dues, 
they  thought  so  highly  of  him  that  they 
listed  lilm  as  a  member  of  their  National 
Committee  on  their  letterhead.  The  Interna- 
tional Juridical  Association  enjoys  the  fol- 
lowing citations:  1.  Cited  as  a  Communist 
front  and  an  offshoot  of  the  International 
Labor  Defense.  2.  Cited  as  an  organizjition 
which  actively  defended  Communists  and 
consistently  followed  the  Communist  Party 
Line. 

"The  Chairman.  What  about  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild?  Were  you  a  member  of  that, 
sir? 

"Mr.  Fortas.  Yes.  sir.  I  was  a  member  of 
that  for  a  time.  I  left  at  the  same  time  that 
Mr.  Justice  Jackson  and  a  great  many  other 
people  left  that  organization.  I  am  sure  you 
know  its  history.  There  came  a  time  when 
It  appeared  rather  clearly  that  a  leflwing 
group  had  moved  in  to  take  control  of  that 
organization  and  a  great  many  people  left 
then.  Including  me." 

Fortas  was  not  Just  a  member  of  this 
group,  found  subversive  by  Congrese,  but 
aliso  served  on  its  Committee  on  Farm 
Problems. 

"Tlie  Chairman.  You  were  not  a  constant 
associate  of  Alger  Hiss  as  has  been  charged? 

"Mr.  Fortas.  Oh.  no.  sir." 

Notice  the  word  constant.  Alger  Hiss  and 
FV>rtas  worked  together  in  the  1930's  and 
1940's.  including  their  work  together  in  San 
Francisco  and  London,  forming  the  United 
Nations.  A  little  later.  Mr.  Hiss  had  some 
difficulties  arise  from  his  career  as  a  Soviet 
Agent,  and  went  to  Jail.  That  ended  many 
of  his  constant  associations. 

The  hearings  made  no  mention  of  Fortas' 
association  with  the  American  Law  Students 
Association,  part  of  the  American  Youth 
Congress,  which  was  cited  as  an  affiliate  of 
the  U.S.  Peace  Committee,  a  Communist  con- 
trolled peace  front.  Fortas  appeared  on  their 
letterhead,  as  a  member  of  the  Faculty  Ad- 
visory Board.  His  membership  in  the  Wash- 
ington Committee  for  Democratic  Action, 
cited  by  the  Attorney  General  .is  subversive, 
was  not  disclosed  in  the  testimony.  Although 
his  .association  with  Alger  Hiss  and  legal  de- 
fense of  Owen  Lattlmore  were  questioned 
superficially,  there  was  no  mention  of  his 
close  associations  with  Harry  Dexter  White. 
Laughlln  Currle.  Aubrey  Williams.  David  K. 
Nlles.  and  others  of  similar  sympathies. 

Fortas'  memory  of  Communistic  activity 
and  ;\fisociations  may  be  short — but  the 
record  speaks  for  itself.  The  Senate  of  the 
United  States  should  not  overlook  it. 

F\)rtas  has  strong  interests  in  dissent  and 
civil  disobedience.  His  newly  published  book. 
"Concerning  Dissent  and  Civil  Disobedience" 
Is  described  as  being  "In  the  tradition  of  the 
American  Revolutionary  press  "  In  it  he 
states:  "I  hope  I  would  have  had  the  cour- 
age to  disobey,  although  segregation  ordi- 
nances icere  presumably  law  until  they  were 
declared  unconstitutional."  ( Emphasis 
added. ) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
nothing  I  could  possibly  say  that  would 
strengthen  the  constitutional  arguments 
raised  by  the  distinguished  legal  .scholars 
who  have  signed  the  telegram  that  I  have 
inserted  in  the  Record.  However,  there 
are  a  few  points  I  would  like  to  make  in 
order  to  help  cast  the  nominations  in 
the  sharpest  and  clearest  light  for  all  of 
us  to  see. 

First.  The  statement  of  the  distin- 
guished legal  scholars  refers  to  the  con- 
stitutional re.sponsibilitles  of  both  the 
President  and  the  Senate.  The  President 
.  is  obviously  duty  bound  to  fill  vacancies 
on  the  Supreme  Court.  But  the  Senate  is 
equally  duty  bound  to  participate  in  this 
constitutional  process  by  working  its  •will 
with  respect  to  the  nominees  of  the  Pres- 
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ident.  We  have  a  constitutional  duty  to 
"advise  and  consent"  or  not  to  "advise 
and  consent."  And  we  cannot  shirk  that 
duty.  Procrastination  does  not  meet  our 
constitutional  obligations. 

Second.  The  way  the  Senate  acts  with 
respect  to  the  nominations  is  directly 
related  to  the  broad  problem  of  law  and 
order  in  America.  Let  us  not  delude  our- 
selves for  a  moment  that  law  and  order 
merely  means  the  rapid  apprehension  of 
criminal  suspects  and  the  swift  disposi- 
tion of  their  cases.  Respect  for  law  and 
order  is  a  plea  that  we  hear  every  day 
in  America.  And  respect  for  law  and 
order  includes  confidence  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  carrj'ing  out  of  con- 
stitutional processes — in  lliis  case,  ac- 
tion by  the  Senate,  one  way  or  another, 
on  the  norminations  of  the  President. 
This  is  perhaps  only  another  way  of  say- 
ing that  ours  is  a  government  of  laws, 
not  of  men. 

Third.  Any  unreasonable  delay  in  fol- 
lowing the  constitutional  pioce.s.s — a  fili- 
buster, for  examole  prevents  the  Senate 
from  exercising  its  constitutional  obli- 
gation to  lake  part  in  the  process  by 
which  the  judicial  branch  of  Govern- 
m.ent  is  maintained  as  one  of  tlie  three 
separate  branches  of  our  democratic  re- 
public. No  one  who  claims  adherence  to 
the  Constitution  can.  in  good  conscience, 
permit  undue  delay  in  allowing  the  Sen- 
ate to  work  its  will  on  these  nominations. 

Fourth.  The  law  schools  represented 
by  the  signatoi'ies  to  the  telegram  are 
located  in  every  section  of  the  counti'y: 
for  example.  Harvard,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. University  of  Mississippi,  Notre 
Dame,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
University  of  Arizona,  University  of 
Utah,  University  of  California,  and  my 
own  State  of  Oregon.  There  is  not  a  sec- 
tion of  the  country  that  is  not  present 
in  the  group  of  legal  scholars.  I  am  con- 
fident that  on  any  substantive  issue  of 
the  law.  we  would  find  opinions  from 
these  different  scholars  ranging  over  the 
entire  spectrum  of  legal  theory.  But  on 
this  one  point,  they  are  clearly  united. 

Lest  anyone  forget,  let  me  remind  my 
colleagues  of  the  .specific  point  of  the 
message  from  the  law  school  deans  and 
professors.  In  the  telegram  I  lead.  there 
is  not  one  word  of  praise  for  either  Jus- 
tice Fortas  or  Judge  Thornberr>'.  I  per- 
sonally happen  to  believe  that  both  nom- 
inees are  eminently  praiseworthy  and 
highly  qualified  for  the  positions  to 
which  they  have  been  named.  But  that 
is  not  the  point.  The  signers  of  the  tele- 
gram are  not  urging  the  Senate  to  ap- 
prove these  two  nominations.  The  dis- 
tinguished legal  scholars  are  simply  urg- 
ing, as  strongly  as  they  can.  that  the 
Senate  "forthwith  address  itself  to  the 
only  issues  properly  before  it — the  fit- 
ness of  these  nominees  for  the  posts  in 
question." 

Tliat  is  the  real  issue  before  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  the  issue  I  intend  to  face  up  to. 
And  it  is  the  issue  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  resolve. 

There  is  something  more  important 
here  than  these  two  nominees,  something 
more  important  than  the  President  who 
submitted  their  names,  and  more  im- 
portant than  the  Senators  on  either  side 
of  this  struggle.  That  is  the  integrity  and 
viability  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  When  I  became  a  Mem- 


ber of  this  legislative  body,  I  swore  an 
oath  to  support  and  defend  that  Con- 
stitution. I  intend  to  live  up  to  my  oath, 
and  I  believe  that  the  Senate  will  fulfill 
its  obligation  under  that  great  living 
document,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 


LAW.  ORDER.  AND  THE  HIGH  COURT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  the  July  22,  1968,  issue  of  the 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  there  api^ears 
an  address  by  Chief  Justice  John  C.  Bell, 
Jr..  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, entitled  "Law,  Order,  and  the  High 
Court." 

Tins ,  address  is  particularly  appro- 
priate at  this  time  when  we  are  consider- 
ing the  confirmation  of  future  nominees 
for  the  Supreme  Court.  I  quote  three 
paragraphs  from  it: 

The  land  of  law  and  order— the  land  which 
all  of  us  have  loved  in  prose  and  poetry  and 
In  our  hearts — has  become  a  land  of  unrest, 
lawlessness,  violence  and  disorder— a  land  of 
turmoil,  of  riotlngs.  lootings,  shootings,  con- 
fusion and  Babel.  And  you  who  remi-mber 
your  Genesis  remember  what  happened  to 
Bnbel. 

Respect  for  law  and  order— indeed,  respect 
for  anv  public  or  private  authority— is  rapid- 
ly vanishing.  Why?  "niere  isn't  just  one  rea- 
son. There  .ire  a  multitude  and  a  combina- 
tion of  reasons.  Many  political  lenders  are 
stirring  up  unrest,  discontent  and  greed  by 
promising  every  voting  group  heaven  on 
earth,  no  matter  what  the  cost.  Many  r.aclnl 
leaders  demand— not  next  year,  or  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  but  right  now— a  blue 
moon  for  everyone  with  a  gold  ring  around 
It.  .  .  . 

Let's  face  it — a  dozen  recent,  revolution- 
ary decisons  by  a  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  favor  of  mur- 
derers, robbers,  rapists,  and  other  dangerous 
criminals,  which  astonl-sh  and  dismay 
countless  law-abiding  citizens  who  look  to 
our  courts  for  protection  and  help,  and  the 
mollycoddling  of  lawbreakers  and  dangerous 
criminals  by  many  Judges — each  and  all  of 
these  are  worrying  and  frightening  millions 
of  law-abiding  citizens  and  are  literally 
jeopardizing  the  future  welfare  of  our 
country 

These  remarks  by  Chief  Justice  Bell 
should  be  read  by  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  by  every  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciai-y.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
coinplete  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Law,  Order,  and  the  High  Court — A  State 
Chief  Justice  Speaks  Out 

The  lind  of  law  and  order — the  land 
which  all  of  us  have  loved  in  prose  and 
poetry  and  in  our  hearts — has  become  a 
land  of  unrest,  lawlessness,  violence  and  dis- 
order— a  land  of  turmoil,  of  rlotings.  loot- 
ings, shootings,  coniusion  and  Babel.  And 
you  who  remember  your  Genesis  remember 
what    hapi>ened  to    Babel. 

Respect  for  law  and  order — indeed,  re- 
spect for  any  public  or  private  authority — 
is  rapidly  vanishing.  Why?  There  isn't  Just 
one  reason.  There  are  a  multitude  and  a 
combination  of  reasons.  Many  political  lead- 
ers are  stirring  up  tmrest.  discontent  and 
greed  by  promising  every  voting  group 
heaven  on  earth,  no  matter  what  the  cost 
Many  racial  leaders  demand — not  next  year, 
or  in  the  foreseeable  future,  but  right  now — 
a  blue  moon  for  everyone  with  a  gold  ring 
around  it. 


Moreover,  many  racial  leaders,  many 
church  leaders  and  many  college  leaders  ad- 
vocate mass  civil  dl:obedience  and  inten- 
tional violation  of  any  and  every  law  which 
a  person  dislikes 

We  all  know,  and  we  all  agree,  that  there 
is  a  need  for  many  reforms,  and  that  the 
poor  and  the  unemployed  must  be  helped. 
However,  this  does  not  Justify  the  breaking 
of  any  of  our  laws  or  the  resort  l<j  violence, 
or  burnings  and  lootings  of  property  or  sit- 
ins,  lie-ins,  sleep-ln  students,  or  mas,s  lie- 
downs  in  the  public  streets,  or  the  blix-kad- 
Ing  of  buildings,  or  rioting  mobs. 

Television  siiows  which  feature  gun  bat- 
tles— of  course,  unintentionally — add  their 
bit  to  stimulating  widespread  violence. 
F^irthermore.  the  blackmailing  demands  of 
those  who  advocate  a  defiance  of  law  and 
order  vmder  the  cloak  of  worthy  objectives, 
and  commit  all  kinds  of  Illegal  actions 
which  tiiey  miscall  civil  rights,  are  harming, 
not   helping,    their   cause. 

Let's  face  it — a  dozen  recent,  revolutionary 
decisions  by  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  St.ites  in  favor  of  murderers, 
robbers,  rapists  and  other  dangerous  crim- 
inals, which  astonish  and  dismay  countless 
I.iw-ablding  citizens  who  look  to  our  courts 
for  protection  and  help,  and  the  mol'.ycod- 
dling  of  Kiwbreakers  and  dangerous  criminals 
by  many  Judges — each  and  all  of  these  are 
worrying  and  frightening  millions  of  law- 
abiding  citizens  and  are  literally  jeopardiz- 
ing; the  future  welfare  of  our  country. 

is  this  still  America?  Or  are  we  loUowing 
in  the  footsteps  of  ancient  Rome,  or  are  we 
becoming  another  revolutionary  FYance? 

Let's  consider  some  of  these  problems  one 
by  one.  In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  think 
or  talk  about  crime  and  criminals  without 
thinking  about  the  newspapers  and  other 
news  inedi.i.  Our  Constitution,  as  we  all  re- 
member, guar.intee.s  the  "freedom  of  the 
press."  and  this  freedom  of  the  press  means 
an  awful  lot  to  our  country,  even  though  it 
isn't  absolute  and  unlimited. 

We  all  know  tliat  newspapers  are  written, 
edited  and  published  by  lium-in  beings,  and 
therefore  it  is  impossible  for  a  newspaper  to 
be  always  accurate  or  always  lair  or  always 
right.  Nevertheless,  the  newspapers  and  other 
news  media  iire  terrifically  important  in  our 
lives,  and  particularly  in  showing  up  in- 
competent or  crooked  public  officials  and 
dangerous  criminals.  Indeed,  it  is  not  an  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  they  are  absolutely 
vital  and  indispensable  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  against  crime  and  criminals. 

No  matter  what  unrealistic  people  may  say, 
the  only  way  it  is  possible  for  law-abiding 
persons  to  .adequately  protect  themselves 
against  criminals  is  to  be  informed  of  a  crime 
a.=!  soon  as  it  happens,  and  all  relevant  de- 
tails about  v.hen  and  where  and  how  the 
crime  occurred,  together  with  pertinent  data 
about  the  suspected  criminal  or  criminals. 

I  repeat,  this  is  the  quickest  and  surest 
way.  although,  of  course,  not  the  only  way 
our  people  can  be  alerted  and  protect  them- 
selves. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
must  resist  constantly  and  with  all  our 
power,  every  attempt  to  "muzzle"  the  press 
by  well-meaning  and  unrealistic  persons  who 
mistakenly  believe  that  this  pre.ss  coverage 
v.-iih  its  protecf.ve  shield  for  the  public  will 
prevent  a  fair  trial. 

I  need  hardly  add  that  if  the  press  pub- 
licity so  prejudices  a  community  that  a  fair 
trial  for  the  accused  cannot  be  lieid  therein. 
the  courts  possess,  and  whenever  necessary 
exercise,  the  power  lo  transfer  the  trial  of 
such  a  case  to  another  county  In  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Let's  stop  kidding  the  American  people.  It 
is  too  often  forgotten  that  crime  is  increas- 
ing over  six  times  more  rapidly  than  our 
population.  TTiis  deluge  of  violence,  this 
flouting  and  defiance  of  the  law  and  this 
crime  wave  cannct  be  stopped,  and  crime 
cannot  be  eliminated  by  pious  platitudes 
and   by  governmental  promises  of  niillions 
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and  billions  of  dollars.  We  have  to  stop 
worshipping  Manimon  and  return  to  worship- 
ing God.  and  we  next  have  to  change.  If 
humanly  possible,  the  coddling  of  criminals 
by  our  courts. 

The  recent  decisions  of  a  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which 
shackle  the  police  and  the  courts  and 
make  It  terrifically  dlHlcult  as  you  well 
know — to  protect  society  from  crime  and 
criminals,  are.  I  repeat,  atiiong  the  principal 
reasons  for  the  turmoil  and  the  near-revo- 
lutionary conditions  which  prevail  in  our 
country,  and  especially  In  Washington. 

No  matter  how  atrocious  the  crime  or  how 
clear  the  guilt,  the  Supreme  Court  never  dis- 
cuss in  their  opinions  or  even  mention  the 
fact  that  the  murderer,  robber  or  dangerous 
criminal  or  rapist,  who  has  appealed  to  their 
court  for  Justice  is  undoubtedly  guilty,  and 
they  rarely  ever  discuss  the  rights  and  the 
protection  of  the  law-abiding  people  in  our 
country.  Instead,  they  upset  alid  reverse  con- 
victions of  criminals  who  pleaded  guilty  or 
were  found  guilty  recently  or  many  years 
ago.  on  newly  created  technical  and  un- 
realistic standards  made  of  straw 

Althoxigh  I  do  not  doubt  their  sincerity, 
most  Judges,  most  lawyers  and  most  of  the 
law-abiding  public  believe  tliat  they  have 
Invented  4hese  farfetched  Interpretations  of 
our  Constitution  with  a  Jules  Verne  Imagi- 
nation and  a  Procrustean  stretch  which  out- 
Procrustes  Procrustes:  and  either  legally  or 
constitutionally  they  must   be  changed! 

Now.  here  is  where  you  conie  In.  Tlie  peo- 
ple of  Pennsylvania  need,  as  tiever  before  in 
our  history,  district  attorneys  iwho  will  with- 
out fear  or  favor  act  promptly,  vigorously 
and.  of  course,  fairly,  to  prosecute  and  con- 
vict the  lawless,  the  violent  and  the  felonious 
criminals  who  are  alarming  and  terrifying 
our  society.  How  can  you  do  ^Is?  There  are 
several  ways  which  occur  to  me.  and  I  am 
sure  numerous  additional  on«B  will  occur  to 
you.  I 

The  first  is:  You  must  prosecute  as  quickly 
as  possible  all  persons  who  violate  any  law, 
no  matter  how  or  under  what  (^loak  of  sheep's 
clothing  they  may  attempt  Vo  justify  their 
criminal  actions.  | 

■'NEWLY    CREATED    RIGHTS"    0»"    CRIMINALS 

Second;  Study — and  you  will  have  to 
study  as  ne-.-er  before — all  !of  the  many 
United  States  Supreme  Cdurt  decisions 
handed  down  In  the  "ast  few  years  con- 
cerning crime  and  criminals,  their  confes- 
sions and  their  newly  created!  rights.  These 
are  so  numerous  that  I  will  noit  have  time  to 
analyze  and  discuss  them.  Hbwever.  I  will 
capsuUze  my  feelings  with  resjkect  thereto  by 
the  following  quotations  fromlthe  dissenting 
opinions  In  Westbury  v.  Sanaers  on  appor- 
tioning congressional  district^  so  one  per- 
son's vote  is  equal  to  anotherlsl  which  said, 
inter  alia:  ".  .  .  The  constitutional  right 
which  the  Court  creates  Is  manufactured  out 
of  whole  cloth;"  and  lii  the  dissenting  opin- 
ion In  Lucas  v.  Colorado  Gi'Tteral  AsseTnblij 
(on  apportioning  the  Colorado, legislature  on 
the  basis  of  population).  wh«jre  one  of  the 
dissenting  opinions  said : 

"To  put  the  matter  plainly.  Ithere  Is  noth- 
ing in  all  the  history  of  this  Court's  deci- 
sions which  supports  this  constitutional  rule. 
The  Court's  Draconian  pronouncement, 
which  makes  unconstitution^fl  the  legisla- 
tures of  most  of  the  50  States,  finds  no  sup- 
port in  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  In  any 
prior  decision  of  this  Court,  or  In  the  175- 
year  political  history  of  1  our  federal 
union.  ..."  I 

In  the  very  recent  case  of  UTtf/ierspoon  v. 
lUiTtois,  which  was  decided  on  June  3  of 
this  year,  the  dissenting  Justices  went  even 
further,  and  said  that  the  majority  opinion 
was  completely  without  support  In  the  rec- 
ord and  was  "very  ambiguous."  With  these 
conclusions  I  strongly  agree. 

However,  what  Is  more  Important  Is  the 
question  of  what  Witherspoon  really  holds. 
The  majority  opinion  thus  summarizes  It; 


'Specifically,  we  hold  that  a  sentence  of 
death  cannot  be  carried  out  'f  the  Jury  that 
imposed  or  recommended  It  was  chosen  by 
excluding  veniremen  for  cause  simply  be- 
cause they  voiced  general  objections  to  the 
death  penalty  or  expressed  conscientious  or 
religious  scruples  against  Its  Infliction  .  .  . 
Nor  does  the  decision  In  this  case  affect  the 
validity  of  any  sentence  other  than  one  of 
death.  Nor.  Anally,  does  today's  holding 
render  Invalid  the  conviction,  as  opposed  to 
the  sentence,  in  this  or  any  other  case.  .  .  . 
We  have  concluded  that  neither  the  reliance 
of  law-enforcement  officials  nor  the  impact 
of  a  retroactive  holding  on  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  warrants  a  decision  against 
the  fully  retroactive  application  of  the  hold- 
ing we  announce  today." 

Third:  You  will  have  to  more  carefully  and 
more  thoroughly  prepare  your  cases  than 
ever  before,  especially  on  the  question  of  the 
voluntariness  and  admissibility  of  confes- 
sions. In  order  to  avoid  new  trials,  now  or  25 
years  from  now. 

WHY    RECORDS    ARE    IMPORTANT 

Fourth:  You  will  have  to  personally  make 
sure  that  a  complete,  detailed  record  Is  kept 
of  all  the  trial  and  pretrial  and  postconvic- 
tion proceedings  In  every  case,  in  order  to 
adequately  answer  and  refute,  immediately 
or  many  years  alter  the  trial,  a  convict's 
contentions  that  he  was  deprived  of  a  num- 
ber of  his  constitutional  rights. 

These  allegations  of  unconstitutionality 
may  Include  a  contention  that  his  confes- 
sion or  guilty  plea  was  coerced  or  Involun- 
tary: or  that  he  did  not  have  a  lawyer  at 
the  taxpayers'  expense  at  the  time  of  his  con- 
fession, or  any  time  to  adequately  prepare 
his  case:  or  that  he  was  not  advised  or  did 
not  understand  all  his  rights  at  every  criti- 
cal stage  of  the  trial  and  pretrial  groceed- 
Ings.  Including  his  right  to  remain  silent; 
and  all  his  other  required  constitutional 
warnings;  or  that  he  was  not  competent  to 
stand  trial;  or  that  he  was  insane;  or  that 
his  lawyer  was  Incompetent:  or  that  he  was 
not  advised  of  his  right  to  appeal  and  to 
have  a  tax-paid  lawyer  represent  him  In  his 
appeal;  and  also  every  imaginable  lie  which 
he  can  Invent:  as  well  as  every  technical  de- 
fense which  an  astute  criminal  lawyer  can. 
after  the  trial  or  after  many  postconviction 
proceedings,  conceive. 

Fifth:  You  will  have  to  aid,  of  course,  dip- 
lomatically, every  trial  judge.  In  order  that 
his  rulings  and  his  charge  to  the  Jury  and  his 
statement  of  the  law  and  the  facts  are  ac- 
curate, adequate,  fair  and  comply  with  all 
the  recently  created  techmcal  standards. 

Sixth:  And  this  is  very,  very,  very  Impor- 
tant— I  strongly  recommend: 

First,  that  your  association  state  courte- 
ously and  publicly  the  position  of  the  Dis- 
trict Attorneys'  Association  of  Pennsylvania 
with  respect  to  every  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  and  of  an 
appellate  court  of  Pennsylvania,  which  the 
association  Is  convinced  is  unfair  to  our 
law-abiding  people  and  Is  unjustified  by 
the  Constitution  or  by  any  statutor,-  law,  to- 
gether with  the  reasons  and  the  legal  au- 
thorities which  support  your  position;  and 
that  you  simultaneously  send  a  copy  of  all 
of  the  association's  recommendations,  reso- 
lutions and  criticisms  to  the  Supreme  Court 
gf  the  United  States,  and  to  the  appellate 
courts  of  Pennsylvania. 

Second,  that  each  of  you  write,  and  like- 
wise be  sure  to  see  the  members  of  the  State 
legislature  from  your  district  and  your  Con- 
gressman and  your  two  United  States  Sena- 
tors about  the  association's  recommenda- 
tions and  resolutions  and  criticisms,  and 
the  reasons  for  the  association's  opinions  and 
convictions. 

Finally:  You  must  tight  with  all  your 
might  and  power  and  as  never  before  for  all 
the  law-abiding  people  of  our  wonderful 
State  who  are  consciously  or  unconsciously 
relying    upon   you   and   the   courts   to   pro- 


tect them  from  felonious  criminals  and  from 
all  lawbreakers. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  YOUNG  OP 
OHIO  BEFORE  THE  MARITIME 
TRADES    DEPARTMENT.    AFL-CIO 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  July  10, 
at  the  Statler-Hilton  Hotel  in  Washing- 
ton, our  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Young],  delivered  a 
notable  address  before  the  Maritime 
Ti-ades  Depaitment.  APL-CIO.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bv  Senator  Stephen  M.  Young  on 
July  10.  1968.  Before  the  Maritime  Trades 
Department,  AFL-CIO 

I  am  delighted  to  be  .able  to  be  with  you 
today,  to  discuss  some  of  the  problems  that 
face  the  U.S.  merchant  marine.  You  have  my 
fervent  gratitude  for  Inviting  me  to  be  guest 
speaker  today. 

As  you  know.  I  come  from  Ohio — from  the 
heartland  of  America.  However,  my  stale  has 
a  very  real  connection  with  maritime  affairs. 
For  one  thing,  my  state  borders  on  America's 
fourth  seacoa&t — the  Great  Lakes.  Ohio's 
economy  is  therefore  Immediately  affected 
by  maritime  jxjllcles,  or  the  lack  of  mari- 
time policies,  at  the  national  level.  For  years, 
we  have  watched  with  dismay  as  foreign- 
flag  ships  have  moved  in  ever-increasing 
numbers  Into  the  Lakes — challenging  our 
ecxjnomic  future  with  low-wage  shipping  that 
oould  put  our  Great  Lakes  fleet  completely 
out  of  business. 

Ohio  Is  laced  with  Important  na^'lgable 
rivers  which  are  an  Integral  part  of  the  net- 
work of  Inland  waterways  serving  the  inte- 
rior commerce  of  this  nation.  For  years,  in- 
land waterways  traffic  has  benefitted  my 
state  and  other  mldwestern  states.  Today, 
this  is  threatened  by  moves  which  would 
eliminate  the  tax-free  status  of  these  water- 
ways, and  by  effoi-ta  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  limit  the  cargoes  mov- 
ing on  river  barges. 

As  a  state  whose  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial products  are  exported  .iround  the  world. 
Ohio  has  a  direct  Involvement  in  a  strong 
U.S. -flag  merchant  fleet.  Our  Industries  de- 
pend to  a  considerable  extent  on  raw  mate- 
rials Imported  from  abroad  and  on  the  ex- 
ix>rt  of  flnished  products  and  raw  materials 
to  other  nations.  Ohio  relies  heavily  on  the 
ability  of  this  nation  to  maintain  an  active 
merchant  fleet  for  our  Industrial  output. 
We  must  not  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  foreign- 
flag  shipping. 

For  these  reasons,  working  men  and 
women  and  businessmen  in  Ohio  have  a 
stake  In  our  merchant  marine.  In  addition, 
we  are  as  concerned  as  other  Americans, 
whether  In  the  heartland  of  America  or  In 
the  coastal  states,  about  such  things  as  our 
balance  of  payments,  our  ability  to  meet 
and  resist  aggression  and  our  International 
prestige.  The  merchant  marine  has  .an  im- 
portant contribution  to  make  in  all  of  these 
areas. 

We  live  In  difficult  times.  We  are  Involved 
in  an  ugly  clvlf  war  thousands  of  miles  from 
home — a  war  which  costs  us  dearly  in  Amer- 
ican lives  and  American  dollars — more  than 
145.000  young  Americans  killed  and  wounded 
and  the  expenditure  of  more  than  $30  bil- 
lion ?  year— all  blown  up  in  smoke.  We  are 
involved  here  at  home  with  problems  of 
major  and  pressing  Importance — slums,  pov- 
erty both  In  urban  and  rural  America,  crime, 
the  elimination  of  disease,  adequate  educa- 
tion for  our  children  and  providing  equal 
opportunity  for  all  of  our  citizens.  All  these 
problems  so  long  neglected  place  heavy  de- 
mands on  the  public  treasury.  Beyond  that, 
we  must  battle  against  inflation  at  home  and 
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reduce  our  International  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit.  Unless  our  economy  remains 
strong,  we  will  be  unable  to  do  the  things 
which  must  be  done  if  we  are  to  begin  to 
cure  the  domestic  evils  afflicting  our  country. 
To  meet  these  problems,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  some  .een.sible  system  of  priorities  for 
spending  taxpayers'  money.  Inevitably,  when 
you  begin  to  talk  about  priorities,  people 
look  around  for  places  to  cut  spending.  This 
will  come  as  no  surprise  to  those  of  you  in 
the  merchant  marine.  For  years,  you  have 
been  the  almost  instantaneous  victims  of 
all  so-called  "economy"  efforts  in  the  led- 
eral  government.  Frankly.  .«;ome  of  the  budg- 
et cuts  which  have  affected  the  maritime 
industrv  In  the  past  have  been  neither  lair 
nor  equitable.  Too  often,  the  merchant  ma- 
rine has  been  the  whipping  boy.  This  is 
whv  today  we  have  a  fleet  that  is  outmoded 
and  that  should  long  ago  have  been  re- 
placed with  modern,  efficient,  speedy  vessels 
to  cive  our  foreign  competitors  a  run  for 
their  money. 

I  am  not  sure  that  maritime  economic 
problems  are  going  to  be  solved  qujckly  in 
the  immediate  future.  Unfortunately,  for  a 
long  ;ime  to  come,  there  will  be  too  few 
federal  dollars  available  to  do  an  adequate 
Job  of  upgrading  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

This  is  not  necess-^rllv  bad.  Perhaps  there 
lias  been  too  much  emphasis  placed  on  gov- 
trnment  spendmg  for  maritime  affairs,  and 
too  little  thought  given  to  ways  to  encour- 
age greater  private  Investment  in  our  fleet. 
I  believe  the  problem  has  arisen  because  a 
small  portion  of  our  active  fleet  has  been 
subsidized  by  the  government  and.  unfortu- 
nately, these  subsidies  have  not  been  used 
wisely  or  well.  We  have  given  too  much  at- 
tention to  subsidized  operators  and  too  little 
attention  to  independent  operators.  In  the 
process,  we  have  made  the  entire  industry 
a  captive,  not  to  subsidies  but  to  the  concept 
of  subsidies,  and  in  the  process  we  have 
stifled  private  initiative  throughout  the 
merchant  fleet. 

I  think  It  is  time  to  put  private  enterprise 
back  ;nto  the  business  of  running  our  mer- 
chant marine.  This  can  be  done  without  in- 
cre.ismg  by  one  cent  the  present  level  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  merchant  marine. 

Let  us  take  the  problem  of  the  deep-sea 
fleet  f.rst. 

At  present,  we  subsidize  14  liner  companies 
so  that  they  can  compete  with  foreign-ilag 
ships.  Ti-.ese"  subsidies  are  essential,  because 
v.e  mw^t  be  able  to  compete  for  the  billions 
of  dollars  worth  of  commercial  cargo  moved 
in  our  .'oreign  trade.  The  purpose  of  the  sub- 
sidy IS  very  simple:  It  makes  it  possible  for 
an  American  .ship  to  charge  exactly  the  same 
rate  for  moving  a  ton  of  freight  as  a  foreign 
ship  charges.  To  the  shipper,  it  thus  makes 
no  economic  difference  whether  his  goods 
move  on  American  vessels  or  foreign  vessels. 
Bu;  somewhere  between  the  concept  and 
the  reality,  something  has  obviously  gone 
wrong  Foreign-flag  ships  are  carrying  almost 
r)5  ijercent  of  our  imports  and  exports.  In 
other  words,  we  have  made  14  American 
.shipping  companies  competitive  with  for- 
eign shippers,  but  they  are  not  competing 
for  commercial  cargoes,  as  Congress  intended 
when  it  first  created  the  subsidy  system. 

The  tact  is  that  the  subsidized  lines  are 
using  their  subsidies  not  to  compete  with 
foreign  ships  for  commercial  cargoes  but  to 
compete  with  other  American  thips  for  the 
carnage  of  government  cargoes.  This  was  doc- 
umented more  than  two  years  ago  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  which  made  a 
detailed  study  of  discriminatory  ocean 
freight  rates.  Instead  of  getting  out  into  the 
market  place  and  competing  for  commercial 
shipments,  the  subsidized  lines  are  taking  a 
second  bite  out  of  the  apple  by  carrying 
military  cargoes  and  foreign  aid  shipments — 
and  carrjnng  them  at  preferential  rates. 

The  time  has  come  to  end  this  double 
subsidy.   The   government  should   give   pri- 


ority on  military  and  foreign  aid  shipments 
to  the  independent  operators — and  in  cases 
where  the  subsidized  lines  do  carry  this  gov- 
ernment cargo,  they  should  do  so  without 
the    benefit   of   double   subsidies. 

If  the  subsidized  lines  would  concentrate 
on  commercial  cargoes,  as  they  are  sup- 
f>osed  to,  and  if  government  cargoes  were  re- 
served for  independent  operators,  several 
things  would  happen.  For  one,  there  would 
be  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  commercial 
goods  moving  on  U.S.-flag  ships.  This  would 
have  an  Immediate  impact  on  our  balance  of 
paynvents.  For  another,  there  would  be  an 
upsurge  of  new  ship  construction  by  the  in- 
depeiident  segment  of  the  industry — an  up- 
surge that  would  come  entUely  with  private 
capital.  This  would  mean  more  business  lor 
our  shipyards;  it  would  mean  newer  and 
more  efficient  ships  operating  under  the 
American  flag:  and  it  would  greatly  case  the 
pressures  on  the  government  for  additional 
subsidy  dollars  to  keep  our  merchant  fleet 
afloat. 

.Mong  with  ending  to  the  double  subsidy, 
federal  agencies  should  be  encouraged  to 
enter  Into  long-term  charters  with  inde- 
pendent operators  to  carry  government  cargo. 
Tlie  government  knows  its  long-term  needs 
for  phlps  to  move  facility  supplies,  house- 
hold goods  and  foreign  aid  material  over- 
;eas.  When  they  make  their  forecasts  on 
thlpplng  needs,  federal  agencies  could  often 
issue  long-range  charters  to  the  shippers. 
After  all.  subsidized  operators  now  have 
contracts  -A-lth  the  government.  Tl'.ey  know- 
how  much  federal  assistance  they  can  count 
.jn  for  the  next  .several  years.  Tlie  uneubsl- 
dized  operator  al.so  must  be  able  to  look  Into 
the  future  As  loifg  as  iie  Is  held  to  a  voyage- 
by-voyage  arrangement,  he  is  hard  pressed 
to  sit  down  with  a  financial  Institution  and 
negotiate  for  the  lunds  necessary  lo  build 
new  vessels.  The  long-range  charter  system 
would  encourage  private  investment  in  new 
ships  and  it  could  be  put  into  effect  without 
the  appropriation  of  any  additional  dollars 
lor  the  mercltaiit  lleet. 

The  Independent  ship  operators  also  need 
the  same  arrangement  that  .subsidized  iines 
now  enjoy,  whereby  they  can  put  their  earn- 
ings into  tax-deferred  funds  so  that  they  can 
accumulate  the  capital  necessary  to  build 
ships.  For  .32  years  this  privilege  has  been 
enjoyed  by  the  14  subsidized  operators,  but 
denied  the  independent  operator.  Simple 
Justice  demands  that  this  privilege  be  ex- 
tended to  the  entire  merchant  marine — to 
the  Great  Lakes  operator,  to  the  fishing  fleet, 
to  the  Inland  waterways  operator,  as  well  as 
to  all  of  the  operators,  subsidized  and  un- 
subsidlzed  alike.  Again,  this  would  encourage 
private  Investment,  and  would  make  it  less 
necessary  to  consider  the  appropriation  of 
huge  federal  f  ums  for  shipbuilding. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  problem  on  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Tlie  American  ocean-going  fleet  is  con- 
sidered to  be  obsolescent,  since  80  percent 
of  our  ships  are  over  25  years  of  age.  On  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  situation  is  even  more 
acute.  The  average  age  of  the  ships  of  our 
Lakes  fleet  is  4'2  years — and  40  percent  of  all 
of  the  American  vessels  on  the  Lakes  were 
buiit  before  1915.  What's  more,  the  Great 
Lakes  fleet  has  diminished  by  almost  one- 
third  in  the  past  ten  years  despite  the  fact 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  was  supposed  to 
breathe  new  life  into  Great  Lakes  shipping. 
I  have  already  suggested  one  .st*p  that 
could  be  taken  to  help  our  Great  Lakes 
fleet — the  creation  of  tax-deferred  funds  for 
these  operators  so  that  they  could  build  up 
construction  reserves.  Recently,  the  Great 
Lakes  Conference  uf  Senators,  of  which  I  am 
privileged  to  be  a  member,  proposed  three 
other  steps  essential  to  the  restoration  of 
American-flag  thippmg  on  t'ne  Lakes. 

I  1 1  That  we  earmark  $8  million  out  of  the 
•S200  million  appropriated  each  year  for  oper- 
ating subsidies  to  enable  American-flag  ship- 
ping to  compete  with  foreign  vessels' in  Great 


Lakes  commerce.  Unless  we  do  this,  foreign 
shippers  will  continue  to  cut  deeply  into  the 
commerce  of  tms  iixea. 

(2)  That  we  allocate  not  less  than  25 
percent  uf  construction  subsidy  funds  for 
the  building  of  American  vessels  that  will  be 
physically  able  to  use  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way. Most  of  the  construction  subsidy  money 
now  being  allocated  will  go  for  ships  which 
are  too  wide  lo  enter  the  Seaway  .\s  things 
.stand  now.  Great  Lakes  taxpayers  are  pay- 
ing part  of  the  cost  for  subsidies  that  .ire 
putting  our  area  out  of  business  as  iar  ;ts 
modern  new  vessels  are  concerned, 

(3)  That  we  earmark  *7.5  million  of  the 
Defense  Department  budget  lor  c;irrying  mill- 
i.iry  cargo  on  the  Great  Lakes.  At  present 
great  quantities  of  military  shipments  move 
out  of  the  midwest,  but  Uttle  of  this  cargo 
moves  by  w.iter.  The  Defense  Department 
would  save  substantial  sums  by  moving  this 
cargo  aboard  .ships,  and  the  move  would 
pump  new  life  into  American  shipping  on 
the  L;ikes. 

None  of  these  three  proposals  would  in- 
volve  .tny  further  .ippropriatlon  of  funds. 
They  would  merely  stipulate  liow  existing 
monies  should  be  used  to  help  bring  about 
the  revival  of  our  tireat  Lakes  lleet.  which 
I1.1S  a  potential  for  contributing  much  to  our 
economy. 

I^et  me  turn  now  to  our  inland  waterways. 
Since  the  founding  of  this  i.atlon.  we  have 
adhered  to  a  policy  of  leaving  our  inland 
waterways  free  by  any  t.ixes.  This  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  expansion  of  inland 
waterway  traffic.  For  years,  we  have  con- 
tinued 10  develop  our  waterways,  to  provide 
a  reliable  and  economical  means  of  moving 
billions  of  tons  of  goods  from  th--  urc.it 
heartland  of  America. 

This  concept  of  free  domestic  -..vaterways 
Is  now  threatened  by  a  proposal  to  levy  a 
User  tax"  on  towboats.  tugs  and  other  in- 
land water  vessels  through  a  2-cent-per- 
gallon  tax  on  the  luel  used  by  these  vessels. 
This  tax  would  violate  the  basic  principles 
which  have  guarded  .md  governed  the  Iree 
r.se  of  these  waterways  down  through  the 
ye.irs.  It  would  impair  the  usefulness  of  the 
waterways  system.  It  would  slow  down  the 
economic  growth  of  the  interior  ,  ection  of 
our  nation  I  will  oppose  such  a  tax  to  the 
uttermost 

This  "user  tax  "  must  never  be  imposed^ 
for  it  would  imperil  the  best  and  cheapest 
system  ot  bulk  transportation  in  the  world. 
Also,  t.-ie  proposed  ruling  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  which  '.vould  seriously 
restrict  tne  mixing  ol  cargoes  on  barae  oper- 
ations— if  It  ever  were  applied — would  cripple 
inland  waterway  barge  operations.  At  the 
request  of  Congress,  the  ICC  has  deferred 
application  of  this  proposed  rule  until  next 
year.  I  am  pleased  that  te  Maritime  Trades 
Department  Joined  with  .Senate  and  House 
members  in  urging  that  no  .ictlon  be  taken 
to  implement  this  rule  at  this  time.  This 
one-year  delay  will  make  ii  possible  for  Con- 
gress 13  act  on  legislation  that  will  permit 
the  proper  development  of  our  inland  water- 
ways commerce. 

Unless  this  is  done,  all  of  the  technology 
that  has  been  developed  during  the  past 
three  years  on  our  inl.md  'A'aterwnys  will  be 
thrown  out  the  window.  The  costs  oi  carrying 
commodities  o.i  ,nland  bar?e  operations  will 
go  up:  shippers  will  be  penalized:  and  the 
amount  of  commerce  moving  on  the  water- 
ways will  plummet.  We  cannot  afford  to  let 
this  happen. 

I  know  that  I  nave  ranged  over  a  wide  area 
today — from  deep-sea  shipping,  to  the  Great 
Lakes,  to  our  inland  waterways — but  all  of 
them  are  vital  to  the  development  of  the  full 
maritime  potential  of  America. 

These  are  areas  which  will  require  action 
in  the  very  near  future — probably  not  in  this 
-session  of  Congress,  for  time  is  running  out 
on  us;  but  surely  they  should  be  tackled 
with  vigor  next  January  in  the  opening  days 
of  the  91st  Conferess.  We  have  delayed  for 
too  long  in  facing  up  to  our  maritime  defi- 
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clencle?;;  we  have  relied  too  much  on  past 
concepts  of  subsidies;  we  have  given  too  little 
attention  to  encouraging  free  enterprise  In 
maritime  affairs.  We  have  paid  the  price — In 
the  loss  of  our  shipping  and  shipbuilding 
leadership. 

Working  together — you  In  maritime  labor 
and  management,  and  we  In  the  Congress — 
can  reverse  this  decline;  we  can  rebuild  our 
fleet;  we  can  recapture  our  rightful  place  as 
a  maritime  leader;  we  can  strengthen  our  na- 
tional defense  posture;  and  we  can  make 
sizeable  redtictlons  in  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit. 

Friends  In  this  grim  period  of  International 
anarchy  and  war  let  us  look  toward  the  fu- 
ture with  hope. 

We  should  strive  to  keep  our  nation  secure, 
free  and  powerful  and  to  have  as  a  legacy  to 
our  children  and  grandchildren  a  country 
that  is  the  last  best  hope  for  permanent 
peace  in  the  world. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Ml-.  BYRD  of  West  Vii-ginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Young  I  be  permitted  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT OPERATION  IN 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
unfortunately  for  American  taxpayers, 
there  are  many  thousands  of  civilian 
officials  and  employees  crowding  Saigon 
and  elswheie  in  South  Vietnam.  The  op- 
eration of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  throughout  Vietnam  is 
scandalous.  The  extravagance  of  AID 
officials  and  employees  is  astonishing. 

Last  January  while  in  Vietnam,  I  en- 
countered many  hundreds  of  civilian 
officials.  They  were  all  over  the  place 
enjoying  high  salaries  and  allowances 
and  doing  little,  if  anything,  to  earn 
them.  Never  have  so  many  been  sent  so 
far  at  such  great  expense  who  have  done 
so  little. 

The  fact  is  that  of  AID  officials  In 
South  Vietnam  tiie  Director  receives  in 
excess  of  $44,000  per  year;  28  receive  in 
excess  of  $41,700  per  year;  82  receive 
$35,500;  262  receive  in  excess  of  $30,000; 
409  receive  in  excess  of  824,600  and  76 
receive  more  than  $19,000  per  year. 

This  is  outrageous.  What  justification 
is  there  for  the  AID  head  in  Vietnam  to 
receive  almost  $5,000  a  year  more  than 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States? 
What  possible  reason  can  be  given  for 
paying  110  other  AID  officials  a  greater 
salary  than  that  received  by  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  Senators,  and  Congress- 
men? What  excuse  for  paying  262  addi- 
tional AID  officials  salaries  the  same 
amount  received  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress? It  is  scandalous  that  782  AID  of- 


ficials in  Vietnam  are  now  being  paid 
$25,000  a  year  or  more.  In  addition  to 
their  base  salaries  these  officials  are 
given  a  25-percent  hardship  allowance,  a 
$3,000  separate  maintenance  allowance, 
and  fringe  benefits  including  air-condi- 
tioned housing  at  our  taxpayers'  expense 
and  medical  care  and  all  PX  and  com- 
missary privileges.  There  is  evidence  that 
many  sell  cigarettes,  whisky,  radios,  and 
other  PX  and  commissary  merchandise 
to  South  Vietnamese. 

From  my  obsei-vation  and  knowledge, 
I  know  that  some  of  those  civilians  who 
receive  PX  and  commissai-y  privileges — 
including  employees  and  officials  of 
AID — buy  whisky  and  cigarettes  from 
the  commisary  at  wholesale  rates  and 
that  commissary  merchandise  has  been 
turned  over  to  the  South  Vietnamese. 
The  black  market  in  Saigon  is  a  disgus- 
tingly huge  operation. 

Those  Senators  who  served  in  World 
War  II  know  that  at  that  time  in  Italy, 
or  anywhere  else  in  Europe,  any  stores 
displaying  American  cigarettes  would 
be  raided  immediately  and  closed  by  our 
militarj'  police. 

Many  of  these  overpaid  and  under- 
worked AID  officials  are  expected  to  work 
in  refugee  camps,  so-called.  Some  have 
refused  to  remain  in  refugee  camps  be- 
cause of  'lack  of  .security."  A  typical 
example  of  AID  maladministration  con- 
cerns Ave  foresti-y  experts,  so-called, 
each  with  an  annual  salary  including 
fringe  benefits  exceeding  $38,000.  They 
live  in  air-conditioned,  high-rent  apart- 
ments paid  for  by  our  taxpayers:  and 
tliey  work — or  supposedly  work — in  an 
area  where  there  has  been  no  timber 
wliatever  for  many  years. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  supervision  over  or  accounting  of  AID 
equipmen  turned  over  to  officials  of  the 
Saigon  militarj-  regime.  AID  officials 
should  know  of  the  universal  corruption 
in  South  Vietnam  and  that  of  the  billions 
of  dollars  of  equipment  and  merchandise 
shipped  to  Vietnam  more  than  60  per- 
cent hp  been  appropriated  or  stolen  by 
South  Vietnamese  officials. 

Undoubtedly,  there  must  be  some 
lionest.  dedicated  men  working  for  the 
Agency  of  International  Develoment  in 
South  Vietnam  and  Laos.  In  fact,  when 
visiting  these  two  countries  last  Janu- 
ary', I  met  and  talked  with  a  few  I  con- 
sidered to  be  outstanding  as  representa- 
tives of  our  Government  and  as  men 
really  interested  in  their  work.  However, 
there  are  also  many,  many  more  Ameri- 
can civilian  officials  and  employees  in 
Vietnam,  Thailand,  and  Laos  who  have 
been  failures  or  job-lioppers  in  the 
United  States.  In  South  Vietnam  they 
build  fat  bank  accounts.  As  I  have  said, 
many  of  these  AID  civilian  employees 
abuse  their  PX  and  commissary  privi- 
leges and  fatten  the  black  market  opera- 
tions of  Saigon  by  reselling  expensive 
items  purchased  at  our  PX's.  It  is  aston- 
ishing that  generals  commanding  our 
mihtary  police  in  the  Saigon  area  and 
throughout  South  Vietnam  tolerate  the 
open  sale  in  the  blackmarket  of  cigar- 
ettes, whisky  and  a  great  deal  of  other 
merchandise  purchased  through  United 
States  commissary  and  PX  outlets.  The 
truth  is  American  officials  in  Washing- 


ton and  in  South  Vietnam  seem  to  en- 
courage such  illicit  operations  instead  of 
cracking  down  on  them. 

Mr.  President,  very  definitely  some 
AID  officials  should  be  dismissed.  Our 
appropriation  for  these  scandalously 
overpaid  and  I'jineeded  AID  officials 
should  be  drastically  cut.  It  is  high  time 
that  many  of  these  officials  be  removed 
from  the  public  trough. 

Mr.  President,  instead  of  enriching  the 
bank  accoimts  of  AID  and  other  civilian 
officials  in  Vietnam,  we  should  be  making 
a  greater  effort  to  end  our  involvement  in 
that  ugly  civil  war  and  to  end  the  de- 
struction, the  carnage,  the  bloodshed,  and 
the  waste  of  taxpayers'  money.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  should  forthwith  order  all 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  to  stop  im- 
mediately. If  the  President  were  to  do 
this,  in  all  probability  the  stalled  peace 
talks  in  Paris  would  begin  to  make  real 
progress  toward  an  armistice  and  cease- 
fire. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONTROL      OF     JUV^ENILE      DELIN- 
QUENCY—CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  iH.R.  12120)  to  assist  courts, 
correctional  systems,  and  community 
agencies  to  prevent,  treat,  and  control 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  con- 
.sideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  report. 

•  For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  July  18,  1968,  pp.  22041- 
22048,  Congressional  Record.^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
pioceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  recom- 
mend favorable  action  by  the  Senate  on 
the  conference  report  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1968.  I  am  proud  of  the  bill  the  confer- 
ence has  produced  and  believe  it  will 
help  overcome  the  soaring  rate  of  juve- 
nile delinquency  in  this  Nation. 

In  my  view  the  key  to  controlling 
crime  is  to  prevent  juvenile  crime  and 
to  provide  effective  rehabilitation  of 
juvenile  offenders.  Last  year  eight  of 
eveiy  10  automobile  theft  arrests,  seven 
of  every  10  arrests  for  burglary  and 
larceny,  and  five  of  every  10  arrests  for 
robbery  were  of  persons  under  21.  Our 
15-  and  16-year-olds  are  arrested  more 
frequently  than  any  other  age  group. 
While  the  population  under  18  years  old 
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grew  by  only  17  percent  between  1960 
and  1965,  the  number  of  arrests  in  that 
age  bracket  went  up  by  47  jiercent. 

Despite  these  alarming  trends  our 
efforts  at  rehabilitating  delinquents  have 
been  largely  ineffective.  Mere  involve- 
ment of  an  individual  with  the  juvenile 
justice  system  increases  the  chances  he 
will  return  to  that  system.  The  recidiv- 
ism rate  among  youth  who  have  been 
institutionalized  runs  as  high  as  50  per- 
cent. Consequently,  I  am  gratified  that 
the  conferees  accepted  a  3-year  bill  as 
the  Senate  proposed  with  $25  million, 
S50  million  and  $75  million. 

The  conference  bill  gives  the  major 
role  of  combating  delinquency  to  locali- 
ties operating  under  State  plans.  The 
House  accepted  the  specific  criteria  for 
the  State  plans  in  the  Senate  bill  and 
agreed  that  until  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
approved  a  State  plan  he  can  make  direct 
grants  to  localities.  I  expect  that  initially 
the  bulk  of  the  funds  will  be  granted  on 
a  Federal-local  basis  until  the  States  can 
meet  the  Senate  criteria  and  pay  one- 
half  the  local  share. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  "bypa-ss" 
provisions  that  permitted  the  Secretary' 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  direct  grants  In  a  State  that  had 
an  approved  State  plan.  The  Senate  re- 
ceded  from   these  provisions. 

The  positive  feature  of  involving  the 
States  in  the  manner  the  conferees  speci- 
fied are: 

First.  The  State  must  "buy  in";  hence, 
it  can  take  on  the  block  grant  role  only 
if  it  is  v.-illing  to  relieve  the  localities 
and  local  private  groups  of  one-half  of 
their  matching  share: 

Second.  The  State  plan  must  provide 
a  comprehensive  overview  of  problems 
in  the  State  and  set  forth  priorities  for 
action,  and  it  must  involve  a  means  for 
program  evaluation  and  for  the  com- 
munication of  successful  techniques 
throughout  the  Ctate:  and 

Third.  It  must  reflect  coordination  be- 
tween juvenile  delinquency  efforts  and 
State  activities  in  the  education,  man- 
power, welfare,  and  crime  prevention 
fields,  and  must  show  an  application  of 
resources  under  those  other  programs  to 
juvenile  delinquency  programs.  This  is 
thought  to  be  especially  important,  since 
a  major  set  of  financial  and  other  re- 
sources needed  to  attack  delinquency 
exists  under  established  programs  sucli 
as  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

In  other  important  respects  the  con- 
ference report  coincides  with  the  Senate 
version.  Of  particular  importance  are  the 
following  points. 

The  House  accepted  the  Senate  pro- 
vision for  planning  and  technical 
assistance. 

Tile  House  accepted  the  Senate  al- 
location limits  including  requirements  no 
State  can  cet  more  than  15  percent  or 
less  than  8100.000. 

The  House  accepted  the  Senate  pro- 
vision for  training  grants  and  agreed 
these  grants  should  be  on  a  project  grant 
basis,  rather  than  a  State  plan. 

In  sum,  the  conferees  have  adopted  a 
much  modified  State  plan-block  grant 
approach,  but  with  very  significant  safe- 
guards for  localities  and  with  special 


benefits  accruing  to  State  participation. 
I  regard  it  as  a  significant  breakthrough 
in  Federal -State  and  local  relations. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  confer- 
ence report  be  agreed  to. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered. 


ANOTHER  FRINGE   BENEFIT  FOR 
THE  BUREAUCRACY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  startling  to  read  in  the  Washington 
Post  that  the  heads  of  some  Government 
departments  and  agencies  have  taken  it 
on  to  themselves  to  liberalize  the  nation- 
wide travel  rules  for  Federal  workers  in 
these  agencies  and  departments.  It  will 
now  be  the  rule,  it  was  stated,  that  when 
employees  are  required  to  work  after 
dark  they  have  authority  to  take  a  taxi- 
cab  liome  and  the  agencies  will  pick  up 
the  tab  and  in  addition  pay  the  driver  a 
10-percent  tip,  all  with  the  compliments 
of  the  agency  and  at  the  expense  of  tax- 
payers. This,  in  addition  to  the  .salaries 
and  overtime  allowance  given  civil  serv- 
ice workers. 

Now  some  of  these  same  agencies  are 
IJlanning  to  offer  to  pay  for  dinner  for 
all  employees  working  after  dark  to  com- 
plete work  even  though  they  should  have 
completed  that  work  long  before  du-sk. 
It  Is  well  known  that  in  many  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  departments  the  v.-ork 
is  light  and  the  pay  is  good.  Here  is  an 
added  fringe  benefit.  The  department 
head  who  first  propo.sed  and  adopted 
this  policy  evidently  thinks  money  is  go- 
ing out  of  style — so  lie  proposed  to  get 
rid  of  more,  particularly  the  taxpayers' 
money  and  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Americans  .should  know  the  truth,  and 
that  is  that  the  Federal  bureaucracy  is 
vastly  overstaffed.  One  example  is  the 
State  Department,  which,  including  its 
foreign  service  sections,  is  one  of  the 
most  overstaffed  and  underworked  de- 
partments in  the  Government.  Em- 
ployees and  officials  of  the  State  De- 
partment number  approximately  33.000. 
In  addition,  there  are  many  civilian  em- 
ployees of  various  other  Government  al- 
phabetical agencies  who  clutter  up  our 
Embassies  throughout  the  world.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  Army,  Navy,  Marine, 
and  Air  Force  officers  assigned  as  aides 
in  Embassies  enjoying  this  pleasurable 
.so-called  tour  of  duty  instead  of  .sweat- 
ing in  Vietnam.  Also,  there  are  more 
than  1.300,000  civilian  employees,  men 
and  women,  in  the  huge  Department  of 
Defense.  The  number  of  personnel  in  var- 
ious Government  departments  could  be 
drastically  cut  and  there  would  be  no 
ill  effects  to  the  Nation.  In  fact,  we 
Americans  would  benefit  if  the  huge  total 
of  personnel  were  greatly  reduced  in 
number  as  the  unnecessary  spending  of 
huge  sums  of  taxpayers'  money  would 
then  be  drastically  cut. 


FORMER  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OP- 
PORTUNITY COMMISSIONER  SAM- 
UEL JACKSON  APPOINTED  TO 
AMERICAN  ARBITRATION  ASSO- 
CIATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 
on  June  30,  1968,  the  term  of  Samuel 
Jackson  as  a  member  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  ex- 
pired. It  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  regret 
to  me  that  the  President  has  chosen  not 
to  reappoint  Commissioner  Jack.son  for 
another  term.  I  had  personally  recom- 
mended his  reappointment  and  I  know 
that  several  other  Senators  and  a  num- 
ber of  interested  civil  rights  groups  had 
done  likewise. 

Mr.  President,  Commissioner  Jackson 
.served  as  a  member  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  for  3 
years.  Those  3  years  were  the  first  3  years 
of  the  Commission's  life;  they  were  years 
when  the  Commission  was  called  on  to 
face  and  overcome  innumerable  prob- 
lems. Woefully  underfunded  .since  its  in- 
ception, the  Commission  has  been  forced 
to  cope  with  an  ever-increasing  backlog 
of  cases,  each  one  of  which  involves  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  issues.  With  Commis- 
sioner Jackson's  help  during  this  period, 
the  Commi.s.sion  has,  I  believe,  compiled 
an  excellent  record,  notwithstanding 
these  difficulties.  Tliroughout  his  term  of 
service.  Commissioner  Jackson  per- 
formed the  duties  of  his  office  with  un- 
relenting zeal:  and  with  the  highest  de- 
votion to  the  cau.se  of  equal  employment 
opportunity.  He  has  earned  the  most 
profound  gratitude  of  all  of  us  who  are 
interested  in  that  cause. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  to  note  that 
although  Commissioner  Jack.son  will  no 
longer  be  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, he  intends  to  remain  in  the 
forefront  of  the  fight  to  nchieve  racial 
and  economic  justice  in  this  Nation.  He 
has  been  appointed  as  the  director  of  a 
most  promising  new  service  being  de- 
\eloped  by  the  American  Arbitration  As- 
.■^oclatlon.  The  AAA.  which  has  pioneered 
in  the  voluntary  settlement,  through  ar- 
bitration, of  disputes  in  the  commercial 
and  labor  relations  area,  will  attempt 
to  offer  the  same  type  of  services  in  hope 
of  promoting  voluntary  resolution  of  the 
disputes  on  racial  and  economic  matters] 
in  the  ahettos  of  our  cities.  The  AAA  is 
certainly  to  be  commended  for  the  spirit 
which  has  motivated  it  to  embark  on  its 
new  experiment  and  for  its  acumen  in 
choosing  a  man  of  the  stature  of  Samuel 
Jackson  as  the  director  of  the  project. 
I  am  .sure  that  the  experience  Commis- 
.=ioner  Jackson  obtained  while  a  mem- 
ber of  the  EEOC  will  prove  invaluable  in 
helping  to  resolve  the  disputes  arising 
out  of  the  tensions  of  ghetto  life. 

I  feel  that  I  express  the  feelings  of 
many  Senators  in  wishing  Commissioner 
Jackson  the  best  success  in  this  impor- 
tant new  program.. 


AMENDMENT  OF  MARINE  RE- 
SOURCES AND  ENGINEERING  DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT  OF  1968— RE- 
FERRAL TO  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Wt^f  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  Monday,  July  15.  1968,  the  dls- 
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tingulshed  majority  leader  asked  for  and 
secured  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
be  instructed  to  report  Calendar  No.  1360, 
H.R.  13781,  the  sea-grant  college  pro- 
posal, to  the  Senate  before  the  close  of 
business  on  Wednesday,  July  17. 

Mr.  President,  I  aslc  unanimous  con- 
sent to  amend  that  order  to  provide  for 
the  reporting  of  the  bill  to  the  Senate 
before  the  close  of  business  on  Thursday, 
July  18. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PUBLIC   USE   OF   ACCESS    ROAD   TO 
DULLES   INTERNATIONAL   AIRPORT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  people  of  northern  Virsinia  have  a 
natural  interest  in  seeing  Dulles  Interna- 
tional Airport  live  up  to  its  potential  as 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  airport.s.  But, 
so  should  all  taxpaying  Americans.  More 
than  $110  million  of  tax  money  was  in- 
vested tntlie  construction  of  that  facility. 

Dulles  International  was  designed  to 
provide  Washington  with  an  airport 
capable  of  handling  the  most  modem  jet 
aircraft. 

It  was  located  far  enough  away  from 
Washington  to  minimize  safety  hazards. 

Unfortunately  Dulles  has  not  been 
used  to  the  best  advantage.  The  airline 
companies  have  introduced  jets  into  Na- 
tional Airport  and  they  have  continued 
to  favor  that  airport  even  though  the 
congestion  of  flights  at  National  has  be- 
come a  serious  safety  hazard.  I  believe 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  divert  some 
of  those  flights  to  underutilized  Dulles. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  under  no  illusion 
that  this  is  going  to  happen  overnight. 
Even  witli  Dur  best  efforts,  it  will  be  sev- 
eral years  before  Dulles  is  receivinR  the 
traffic  it  is  designed  to  accommodate.  It 
will  be  several  years  before  Dulles  will 
be  self-supporting  and  the  taxpayers  will 
be  recci\'ing  a  fair  return  on  their 
investment. 

In  the  meantime.  I  believe  we  ought  to 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  Dulles 
access  road  which  is  now  restricted  to 
traffic  going  to  and  from  tlie  airport. 

The  amount  of  traffic  on  that  road  to- 
day simply  does  not  justify  these  restric- 
tions. The  highway  could  easily  accom- 
modate three  times  as  many  vehicles  as 
now  use  it,  without  slowing  the  travel- 
time  to  the  airport. 

I  believe  the  Dulles  access  road  could 
and  should  be  open  to  local  traffic  until 
the  day  when  business  at  tlie  airport  re- 
quires its  exclusive  use. 

This  would  represent  a  great  conven- 
ience to  the  people  of  northern  Virginia 
and  it  would  serve  as  an  interim  solution 
to  some  of  the  traffic  problems  of  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area. 

Temporary  ramps  leading  on  and  off 
the  highway  could  be  built  at  a  number  of 
points  on  the  condition  that  State  and 
local  communities  bear  the  cost  of  con- 
struction. I  am  sure  this  could  be  worked 
out. 

In  the  past,  however,  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  has  opposed  tins  idea 
largely  on  groimds  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  close  the  road  to  local  traffic  once 
the  airport  required  exclusive  use  of  the 


highway.  I  believe  this  concern  is  exag- 
gerated. 

To  begin  with,  the  road  could  be  closed 
at  any  time  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
blocking  the  temporaiy  access  ramps 
which  would  be  constructed.  The  State 
and  local  communities  have  agreed  to 
this. 

Long  before  this  happens,  however,  im- 
provements in  the  transportation  system 
of  the  area  will  be  completed,  including 
the  four-laning  of  Route  7.  and  Route 
50,  the  completion  of  Route  66. 

With  the.se  alternate  routes  available, 
local  traffic  would  no  longer  need  the 
Dulles  access  road.  It  would  be  a  simple 
matter  to  restrict  the  highway  again 
to  airport  traffic. 

I  have  called  upon  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
reconsider  this  proposal. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  tlie  Hern- 
don  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  June  18. 
1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution    op   the    Herndon    Chamber   of 
Commerce 

(Passed  by  Board  of  Directors  on  June  17tli 
;ind  by  membership  at  meeting  of  June  18. 
Presented  to  Herndon  Town  Council  at  their 
regular  June  meeting,   June    18,   1968.) 

Dulles  International  Airport  represents  a 
signlflc-int  source  of  economic  growth  for 
Northern  Virginia  In  general  and  the  Town 
of  Herndon  in  particular.  The  continued  and 
hopefully  accelerated  expansion  of  air  traf- 
ric  I  bolli  people  and  freight  I  demands  that 
county  oflScials,  Northern  Virginia  legislators, 
town  olBclals.  businessmen  and  private  citi- 
zens promote  Dulles  as  the  most  modern 
Jet  port  In  the  world.  Therefore,  no  plan 
should  be  sponsored,  no  proposal  advanced, 
no  jjroject  promoted,  no  luidertaklng  ^p- 
proved.  and  no  proposition  supported  that 
would  in  any  way  adversely  alTect  the  growth 
of  Dulles  Airport.  However.  If  it  be  de- 
termined by  the  proper  government  officials 
that  access  to  the  Dulles  Airport  Road  will 
not  be  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  Dulles 
as  the  Nation's  Capital  Jetport.  then  such 
access  should  be  granted  at  State  Road  657 
(Centreville  Road)  which  would  benefit  the 
Town   of   Herndon.    a   Vlrs^lnla   municipality. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL  AND  RECOGNI- 
TION OF   SENATOR  JAVITS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business,  the  independent  of- 
fices appropriation  bill  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  made  the  pending  business, 
but  that  before  debate  .starts  on  that  bill, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  IMr.  JavitsI  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  i.s  .so  ordered. 


THE  OPEN   PRESIDENCY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day of  last  week.  July  11,  1968.  Vice 
President  Humphrey  was  to  have  de- 
livered an  address  at  Town  Hall  in  Los 
Angeles    on    the   subject   "Open   Presi- 


dency." Unfortunately,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent was  prevented  by  a  slight  illness, 
from  which  I  understand  he  is  now  re- 
covering, from  delivering  his  remarks  in 
I>erson. 

I  believe  this  .speech  is  a  most  signifi- 
cant statement  from  our  former  col- 
league, setting  foith  his  views  on  the  role 
of  the  Chief  Executi%e  under  our  tri- 
partite system  of  government.  One  sen- 
tence, it  seems  to  me.  is  paiticulaily 
worthy  of  note.  Vice  President  Humphrey 
says: 

The  next  President  will  strive  parttrularly 
to  reach  the  people  whose  disappointment 
over  America  is  keenest  —  including  the  most 
idealistic  of  our  young  people-  bec.iuse  their 
b.aslc  hope  for  Amerlc.t  is  perhap.-;  the 
deepest. 

Mr.  Pre.side:it.  I  can  think  of  few 
things  as  important  as  endin,'  the 
estrangement  of  many  of  our  most 
talented  and  effective  young  people  iiom 
the  political  and  .social  life  of  our  coun- 
try. The  future  of  our  Nation  is  in  their 
hands:  we  badly  need  their  idealism  to 
set  the  goals  for  which  we  must  strive 
in  the  years  ahead.  I  find  my.self  stionL'ly 
in  accord  with  the  emphasis  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  has  placed  upon  this  ob- 
jective. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  Vice  President's  address 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REroRo, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  of  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey AT  THE  Town  Hall  Lunche-'.v.  Los 

.^NCELES.     CAHF  .     JUNE     11,     1968 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Amer- 
ican democracy  has  been  its  capacity  for 
dynamic— but  at  the  same  time  orderly — 
change. 

We  have  always  been  Impatient  with  the 
status  quo. 

Restless  .  .  .  rarely  satisfied  .  .  .  always 
demanding  more  of  otirselves — raising  our 
standards:  These  characteristics  have  kept 
America  young — even  as  we  approach  our 
2t)0th   anniverFarv 

We  have  Invited  controversy  of  Ideas,  and 
used  disagreement  and  dissent  as  resting, 
lemperlnt;  lorces. 

But  there  has  been  the  othrr  fide  to  it. 

Self-crltlclsm,  as  Adlal  Stevenson  once 
said,  has  been  democracy's  secret  weapon. 

But  so  has  self-respect. 

So  has  self-confidence. 

This  balance  has  given  American  democ- 
racy an  uncommon  degree  of  respousivenes.s 
■tnd  stability. 

Today  this  balance  is  challenged. 

Established  institutions— public  and  pri- 
vate— are  being  tested  by  the  rush  of  events 
and  the  demands  of  a  new  day  .  .  .  and  a 
new  gcneratiOTi. 

But  the  reasoned  dialogue  which  democ- 
racy requires  is  too  often  interrtipted  by  the 
shouters  and  the  wallterf-out.  Confronta- 
tions and  ultimata  can  never  substitute  for 
iree-swineuic  debate-  liowevrr  spiri'.cd. 

Otir  political  debate  Is  too  much  focused 
on  personalities  and  not  enough  on  the  criti- 
cal issues  wliic'.i  i-o:>.iront  .America . 

It  Is  time  to  restore  this  balance  between 
self-crltlclsm  and  self-confldence  .  .  .  be- 
twt->n  di.«sent  and  ill;ilogue. 

This  does  not  permit  any  closing  of  democ- 
racy's processes. 

It  requires,  on  the  contrary.  Increased 
vigor  in  assuring  even  fuller  opportunity  for 
participation  in  those  prcx:esses. 

It  requires  open  government — with  maxi- 
mum opportunity  for  the  citizen  to  take 
part  In  the  affalra  of  his  goyemment. 
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It  requires  the  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency to  speak  precisely  of  their  plans  for 
the  conduct  of  this  high  office  and  how,  as 
President,  'they  would  take  account  of  our 
present  circumstances   In   America. 

Whoever  becomes  President  next  January 
will  discharge  the  traditional  demands  upon 
that  oflSce:  To  build  consent  ...  to  magnify 
the  people's  conscience  .to  cause  them  to 
see  what  they  might  otherwise  avoid  .  .  . 
to  recommend  to  the  Congress  measures  for 
the  redress  of  grievances  and  Injustices  .  .  . 
and  then  fight  for  their  passage  ...  to  con- 
duct international  discussions  directed  to- 
ward a  more  peaceful  world  ...  to  counter 
threats  to  domestic  tranquility  and  national 
security. 

He  will  face,  as  have  few  before  him.  the 
insistent  demand  now  for  one  citizenship  for 
all  Americans — one  birthright  of  freedom 
and  opportunity  to  which  all  may  claim 
equal    inheritance. 

We  shall  know  in  our  time  whether  this 
democratic  ideal  can  be  won — or  whether 
America,  despite  her  momentous  achieve- 
ments and  her  promise,  will  become  another 
of  history's  false  starts. 

Realizing  the  fullness  of  otir  democracy 
will  depend,  first  and  foremost,  vpon  out 
ability  to  extend  the  promise  of  American 
society  to  every  citizen  in  an  eni'ironment 
where  the  rights  of  all  are  preserved— peace- 
fully and  rcithout  violence. 

Tiie  next  President  will  strive  particularly 
to  reach  the  people  whose  dl.sappolntment 
over  America  is  keenest — Including  the  most 
Idealistic  of  our  young  people — tjecause  their 
b.xslc  hope  for  .America  is  perhaps  deepest. 

The  next  President  must  be  America's 
teacher  and  leader — expressing  our  highest 
aspirations  for  Justice  and  peace,  at  home  or 
abroad.  He  must  simultaneously  be  student 
and  follower — learning  from  the  people  of 
their  most  profound  hopes  and  their  deepest 
concerns. 

Teacher  and  student  .  .  .  leader  and  fol- 
lowers; The  Presidency  demands  that  both 
sides  of  the  eqtiatlon  be  kept  in  balance. 
To  gravitate  toward  either  extreme  for  any 
p>erlod  of  time  Invites  either  tjTanny  or 
chaos — oppression  or  license. 

Our  circumstances  today  call  Increasingly 
for  an  Open  Presidency. 

Open  In  the  sense  of  assuring  the  fullest 
possible  use  of  that  office  to  inform  the  Amer- 
ican people  of  the  problems  and,  even  more, 
the  prospects  we  face. 

Open  in  the  sense  of  stlmtilatlng  the  frank- 
est and  widest  possible  discussion  and  venti- 
lation of  America's  problems — both  Inside 
and  outside  government. 

Open  in  the  sense  of  marshaling,  the  spirit 
and  mobilizing  the  energies  of  America  to 
complete  the  attack  on  urban  decay  .  .  .  Illit- 
eracy .  .  unemployment  .  .  .  dlsea.se  .  .  . 
hunger. 

Open  In  the  sense  of  a  readiness  to  use  the 
Presidency  as  the  Instrument  not  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  federal  executive  fimc- 
tlon.  btu  for  the  distribution  of  such  respons- 
ibility to  states  and  localities  ready  to  accept 
It. 

Open  in  the  sense  of  greater  acces,-!  to  all 
the  people.  An  Open  Presidency  must  be  a 
strong  Presidency  .  .  .  one  that  draws  its 
strength  from  direct  and  dally  closeness  to 
the  people. 

.^nd  part  of  that  strength  w-lll  be  found 
In  reshaping  the  Executive  Department  to 
make  it  more  resprtnsive  to  individual — as 
well  as  "national" — needs. 

I  !=ugeest  these  more  specific  cour.ses  of 
action  to  develop  the  concept  of  the  Open 
Prc?idency: 

First.  There  must  he  new  rl>-annr!s  of  rom- 
municr.tion  with  the  P'csirJcnt  for  iha^e 
persons  previou.fiy  excluded  f'om  meaningful 
participation  in  our  T.atinnal  life  because  of 
race,  poverty,  ncography.  or  7nodern  technol- 
ogy and  industrialization. 

This  Is  especially  needed  In  the  Executive 
branch  of  government.  Todav  the  Presidency 


provides  principal  initiative  in  drawing  up 
.■America's  agenda  of  action — Congress  then 
responds  and  reviews  tlie  President's  pro- 
posals. 

It  is  vitally  Important  that  popular  m- 
volvement  occur  before  governmental  pro- 
grams reach  the  legislature.  And  there  is 
need  for  greater  popular  participation  once 
the  executive  departments  come  to  admin- 
ister acts  of  Congress. 

We  should  consider  establishing  Councils 
of  Citizens  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  and  In  each  major  executive  de- 
partment— to  promote  the  broadest  range  of 
public  disciission,  debate  and  popular 
consultation. 

Members  of  these  Councils  could  solicit 
ideas,  reactions,  and  grievances  from  all  seg- 
ments of  the  general  public. 

Prior  to  any  major  departmental  decision, 
such  as  the  promulgation  of  administrative 
guidelines,  per.sons  affected  by  decision  could 
ije  fully  consulted. 

In  Jlke  manner,  Neighborhood  Councils  of 
Citizens  could  be  established  in  metropolitan 
and  rural  areas.  Local  decisions  have  national 
dimensions.  Citizens  need  a  place  near  their 
home  to  speak  up.  sound-ofi,  or  simply  regis- 
ter their  opinions. 

Neighborhood  Councils  <  an  dispel  itar.s. 
They  can  start  people  talking  .  .  .  and  know- 
ing each  other  better.  Some  form  of  financial 
Incentive  or  assistance  to  entourage  the  lor- 
mation  of  local  eoimcils  should  be  consid- 
ered. 

Second.  We  ww.sf  encourage  neir  and 
iinaginative  combinations  uf  governments, 
groups,  and  individuals  committed  to  .on/i- 
ing  our  critical  domestic  problems — com- 
binations of  poirer  and  interest  ichich  go 
far  beyond  the  traditional  interest  groups 
of  American  Uf''. 

Tlie  past  decade  has  taught  us  how  the 
challenges  of  urban  life  .  .  of  poverty  . 
of  mass  education  ...  of  employmer.t  .  .  . 
are  insufficiently  met  by  governments  acting 
alone,  or  by  private  action  if  its  immpdiate 
Interests  are  pv.rsued  in  isolation  from  .so- 
ciety's broader  goals. 

These  problems  demand  the  commitment 
of  society's  full  resources  applied  in  w.tys 
which  prodtice  maximum  impact — and  often 
these  combinations  will  occur  otuside  the 
established  channels  of  "government"  or 
"business  " 

We  arc  only  beginning  to  understand  the 
nev.-  institutions  and  procedures  which  can 
do  the  Job. 

Tlie  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen — 
private  bu.slness  leaders  who  are  carrying 
forward  a  major  part  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment'.=  assault  on  hard-core  unemployment-- 
not  only  illustrntes  a  partnership  of  pvhlic 
and  private  members,  but  also  one  which 
operates  on  national,  regional  and  local  levels. 
The  Urban  Coalition  represents  a  different 
but  equally  creative  appro.Tch  to  marshalling 
society's  resources  in  the  struggle  to  rebuild 
and  renew  the  American  city — a  common 
front  of  concerned  private  citizens  polling 
their  energies  and  talent  on  the  national 
and  local  levels. 

The  Presidency  should  contlntie  to  develop 
as  a  fortim  for  the  private  grotips  and  In- 
dlvidtials  whose  talents  are  essential  to  suc- 
cess. Boards,  commissions,  task  forces,  or  ad- 
vlsorv  panels;  These  and  similar  devices  help 
the  President  take  the  nation's  pulse,  and 
then  prescribe  necessary  remedies. 

The  Presidency  must  be  a  distribution 
point  for  the  new  forces  of  constructive 
change — whatever  their  origins  or  specific 
areas  of  interest.  And  he  mtist  take  special 
pains  to  relate  these  forces  constrv.ctlvely  to 
the  more  established  Institutions  of  govern- 
ment, particularly  the  Congress. 

Whoever  otir  next  President  may  be.  he 
will  soon  realize  the  crtictal  importance  of 
his  dealing  effectively  with  the  Congress. 
Tliese  are  not  the  times  for  stalemate  be- 
tween the  White  House  and  Capitol  Hill. 


Third.  The  President  must  encourage  the 
new  spirit  of  localism  already  at  work  in  this 
country  .  .  .  combined  v\'ith  a  new  openness 
of  government  to  the  concerns  of  the  people. 
The  paradox  of  the  contemp)orary  Presi- 
dency Is  precisely  this  need  to  build  local 
initiative  and  responsibility  through  the  cre- 
ative and  Judicious  use  of  national  p>ower. 

We  know  that  federal  funds  must  be  used 
Increasingly  to  stimulate  state,  local  and 
private  energies  to  develop  new  and  in- 
digenous responses  to  otir  unsolved  domes- 
tic issues. 

We  know,  too,  that  local,  state  and  federal 
structures  for  administering  programs  of 
human  development  must  be  reordered  and 
simplified. 

Fourth.  .4  National  Domestic  Policy  Coun- 
cil should  he  established  to  provide  the  same 
comprchevsivc,  systematic  and  reliable  av.al- 
yses  of  domestic  prciblem<:  irhich  tlie  Na- 
tional Security  Council  and  its  staff  produce 
on  foreign  policy  and  national  defense 
issues. 

The  Natlon.tl  Domestic  Policy  Council 
would  include  the  heads  of  Cabinet  and 
other  agencies  dealing  primarily  with  domes- 
tic concerns. 

riie  Vice  President  might  be  designated 
to  act  for  the  President  in  chairing  the  Na- 
tional Domestic  Policy  Council. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  Council 
would  exjiar.d  In  a  re-.l  way  the  President's 
c.ipacity  to  foresee  and  cieal  rationally  v.itV. 
the  crush  of  dome.stic  problems  ...  to 
.sharpen  priorities  and  identify  the  full  im- 
plications of  altern.tt:-.e  domestic  !>olicy  de- 
risions ...  to  determine  how  federal  pro- 
grams interrelate.  suppi>rt.  or  diminish  tlie 
effectiveness  uf  other  i)rograms  ...  to  de- 
velop a  system  of  social  indicators  leading 
iiiinually  t')  :i  President's  .S'orm/  lirport.  such 
as  tod.?y  we  have  a  .system  of  Ecoiiomic  In- 
dicators leading  to  an  Economic  Report. 

The  estiiblirhmcnt  I'f  a  N.->.tfoiial  Domestic 
Policy'  Ctiuiicil  ;s  ccntraKy  important  to  :lie 
idea  of  .m  Open  Presidency. 

Today  there  is  an  .'Imost  hopeless  co'oweb 
of  relationships  that  have  developed  between 
some  ten  or  a  dozen  federal  agencies,  on 
the  one  hand.  a:id  50  states,  iliousands  of 
cities,  and  ten.*  .if  •hous-',nd.=;  of  private  or- 
g.inizatlon.^..  on  the  other. 

There  w  .n't  be  etfectlve  federal-state- 
local  relatlon.'^ii.ps  until  there  l.-i  a  fuller  in- 
tegration  'if  feder.".!  dome-tic   activities 

There  won':  be  .sn  effective  mobiliz.ition  of 
private  resources  for  covernment  .is  long  as 
so  many  difTprei-it  feder.-.l  agenoips  ;ire  mak- 
ing separate  demand.';  un  tho.'^e  re.snurces 

Conversely,  once  there  is  this  integra- 
tion and  .oordinatlon  if  feder.'il  domestic 
agencies,  there  can  ise  tin  effective  demand 
on  btate  .md  local  povernmeiits  to  t.ake 
these  ridmlnlstrntive  actions  at  their  end 
which  permit  coordination  of  tlie  total  gov- 
ernment r;rf rt. 

John  F.  Kennedy  said:  "Tlie  I.lstorv  of 
this  nation  .  .  .  has  been  written  largely  in 
terms  of  the  different  \iews  our  Presidents 
have  had  of  the  Prcsldencv  Itself." 

Tlie  propofals  I  have  mad?  today  bear 
I'.poK  the  Presidency  In  the  same  way  that 
the  restless  mood  of  foclal  change  bears 
upon    the   entire    nation. 

For  a  nation  in  search  of  an  Open  Socletv. 
The  Chief  Executive  must  be  committed  to 
an  Open  Presidency. 

In  an  Open  Presidency,  one  question  Is 
paramount:  Do  exUting  institutions  or 
traditions  help  the  individual  lead  to  a  freer 
and  more  meaningful  life? 

If  they  do  not.  they  mtist  be  changed 

The    Open    Presidency    demands    the    ex- 
posure  of   ideas — all   Ideas   which   relate  to 
the  fund.amental  workings  of  otir  society  .  . 
exposed  to  the  maximum  number  of  people. 

The  Open  Presidency  means  broader  re- 
sponsibilities t'pon  every  .American  .  .  and 
the  broadest  deir.ands  of  morality  upon 
those  chosen  to  lead. 
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The  American  Presidency  U  the  prize  pos- 
session of  all  the  people. 

And  the  Open  Presidency  Is  a  ceaseless 
reminder  of   their   domuln. 


July  17,  1068 


KIWANIS  INTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  June  30,  1968,  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  address  the  53d  annual  convention  of 
Klwanis  International  at  Maple  Leaf 
Gardens,  in  Toronto,  Ontario. 

The  occasion  provided  me  with  an  op- 
portunity not  only  to  meet  with  Kiwan- 
ians  from  West  Virginia  and  other  States 
and  countries,  but  also  to  experience  the 
warm  hospitality  and  friendship  of  citi- 
zens of  the  host  country.  The  Klwanis 
convention  was  an  object  lesson  In  in- 
ternational cooperation  and  respect. 

Klwanis  International,  established  In 
1915  in  Detroit  and  extended  into  Can- 
ada a  year  later,  has  a  remarkable  record 
of  service  to  youth,  community,  and  Na- 
tion. Its  programs  of  community  service 
Include  activities  in  agriculture  and  con- 
servation, international  relations,  public 
and  business  affairs,  support  of  churches 
in  their  spiritual  aims,  vocational  guid- 
ance, and  a  variety  of  projects  to  assist 
boys  and  sirls  in  personal  development 
and  to  malce  them  better  citizens. 

At  last  year's  international  conven- 
tion, delegates  adopted  af  resolution  on 
"Respect  for  Law  and  Oixler"  which  has 
resulted  in  hundred  of  community  action 
programs  throughout  tha  United  States 
and  Canada.  In  cooperation  with  the 
National  Council  on  Criiie  and  Delin- 
quency. Klwanis  had  by  fiie  end  of  1967 
distributed  more  than  4'i  million  copies 
of  "You  and  the  Law"  ti  young  people 
through  schools,  local  })olice  depart- 
ments, juvenile  courts  andl homes,  church 
groups,  and  social  servicQJ  agencies.  It  is 
a  most  commendable  undertaking. 

West  Virginia  is  partictjilarly  proud  of 
Dr.  James  M.  Moler,  who.  us  president  of 
Kiwanis  International  woe  chairman  of 
the  program  in  which  I  Participated.  A 
resident  of  Charles  Towq.  Dr.  Moler  is 
a  West  Virginia  school  adi^inistrator  and 
banker  who.  as  a  Kiwaniah  for  28  years, 
has  devoted  considerable  f  me  and  effort 
in  behalf  of  the  young  ptople  in  West 
Virginia  and  elsewhere,  tike  her  hus- 
band, Mrs.  Katherine  Mbler  has  long 
been  active  with  4-H  groiips  and  has  a 
Sunday  school  class  in  adcfltion  to  teach- 
ing in  the  primary  graded  and  assisting 
student  teachers. 

Through  the  courtesy  ^nd  kind  guid- 
ance of  Hon.  E.  A.  Hortonjl  mayor  of  the 
Borough  of  Etobicoke,  I  w^s  able  to  see  a 
large  part  of  the  beautiful  Toronto  area 
and  to  meet  many  resideii  ;s  and  visitors 
as  well  as  to  participate  i|i  the  program 
at  Maple  Leaf  Gardens.  T<i  all  who  went 
to  the  convention,  the  st<iy  in  Toronto 
had  to  be  most  enjoyable  £«ld  memorable 
because  Kiwanians — dediitated  to  the 
work  of  God  and  service  \o  their  fellow 
men — are  so  determined  and  enthusi- 
astic in  the  pursuit  of  tjieir  purposes, 
and  because  citizens  of  th0  Dominion  are 
such  affable  and  graciousffriends. 


SALE  OF  TIMBER  FROM  NATIONAL 
FORESTS  FOR  EX^PORT 

Mr.    MORSE.   Mr.    Pre^dent.   at   the 
conclusion  of  my  remarki  I  intend  to 


place  in  the  Record  the  text  of  an  un- 
dated opinion  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture fi-om  the  General  Counsel  of  that 
Department,  transmitted  to  me  July  15, 
on  a  subject  of  major  importance  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  The  opinion  is  en- 
titled "Reply  to  the  Questions  Submitted 
by  Senator  Morse  of  Oregon  Relative  to 
the  Secretai-y's  Authority  to  Sell  Tim- 
ber FYom  National  Forests  for  Export." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter of  May  7  to  Sec^etai-y  Freeman  and 
the  memorandum  subsequently  prepared 
by  his  General  Counsel  be  "printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

I  am  sure  most  Senators  know  that  the 
export  of  logs  to  Japan  from  the  national 
forests  and  BLM  lands  in  Oregon  and 
oiu-  neighboring  State.  Washington,  had 
by  last  year  reached  astonishing  heights. 
Last  fall,  I  began  urging  the  Secretary  of 
Agricultiu-e  to  take  some  effective  action 
to  halt  this  skyrocketing  export  volume 
of  round  logs,  and  thus  restore  some 
semblance  of  order  to  the  demand  for 
and  the  swiftly  rising  price  of  this  stump- 
age,  so  vitally  needed  by  most  of  the 
forest  products  producers  in  Oregon.  In 
order  to  present  clearly  the  nature  and 
impact  of  this  problem.  I  called  for  hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  on  Retail- 
ing, Distribution,  and  Marketing  Prac- 
tices of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  to  get  at  the  facts  and  to  find 
out  why.  if  they  were  as  represented  to 
me,  the  Secretary  was  not  doing  some- 
thing about  it,  as  I  had  been  urging. 

An  order  was  issued  April  17,  limiting 
for  1  year  exports  from  public  lands  in 
western  Oregon  and  Washington.  Now 
allegations  are  being  made  that  neigh- 
boring areas  and  States  are  also  being 
affected  by  export  activity. 

The  opinion  I  am  about  to  place  in  the 
Record,  Mr.  President,  was  written  ver>' 
recently  and,  as  its  title  indicates,  deals 
with  questions  I  had  raised  in  those  hear- 
ings back  in  January  concerning  the 
statutory  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
act,  or  lefuse  to  act,  in  forbidding  the 
export  of  logs  from  my  State  when  he 
had  long  ago  forbidden  the  export  of 
logs  from  Alaska. 

I  will  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  Senate 
this  afternoon  by  summarizing  the  opin- 
ion, but  I  may  say  that  it  has  vindicated 
my  judgment  that  it  is  the  act  of  April 
12.  1926.  which  governs  log  exports  from 
the  national  forests  in  Alaska  and  which 
sovems  also  the  export  of  logs  from  the 
national  forests  in  all  other  States,  in- 
cluding my  State  of  Oregon.  However,  in 
an  attempt  to  justify  an  export  embargo 
by  the  Secretary  of  logs  from  Alaska  for 
these  last  20  years  or  more,  though  no 
such   action   protects   our   industries   in 
the  whole  State  of  Oregon,  the  opinion 
says  that  that  Alaskan  log  regulation  is- 
sued 20  years  or  more  ago.  constitutes  a 
"continuing    administrative    judgment" 
that  there  has  been  and  is  no  surplus 
of  logs  in  Alaska  but  there  is.  presum- 
ably, even  today,  a  surplus  elsewhere, 
except  as  found  in  the  order  of  April  17. 
I  will  leave  it  to  my  distinguished  lawyer 
friends  in  the  Senate  to  enlighten  me  on 
the  legal  concept  which  supports  a  con- 
tinuing administrative  judgment,  over  a 
period  of  20  years,  that  logs  have  been 
continuously  in  surplus  in  every  other 
State  than  Alaska.  Upon  what  evidence 
or  facts  that  "judgment"  is  based  is  com- 


pletely unknown  to  me  and  to  the  in- 
dustry. 

Since  many  months  usually  elapse  be- 
tween the  sale  of  timber  by  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  harvesting  of  the  tim- 
ber, this  "protection"  of  the  April  order 
is  more  illusory  than  real,  at  least  for 
1968,  and  it  is  inadequate  in  that  it  does 
not  cover  the  whole  of  the  States  whose 
mills  and  people  are  being  so  victimized. 
Had  the  Secretary  acted  in  accordance 
with  the  mandate  of  the  Congress,  as  his 
General  Counsel  now  seems  to  advise 
him  he  should  do,  these  evils  would  have 
been  avoided. 

Thus,  on  Friday  my  subcommittee  will 
a«ain  hold  hearings  on  the  Japanese  log 
export  problem,  this  time  because  the 
effect  of  the  .secretarial  action  of  last 
April  is  now  reported  to  be  to  drive  the 
Japanese  log  buyers  eastward  and  south- 
ward into  California,  the  eastern  part  of 
my  State  and  of  Washington  into  Idaho, 
and  now  into  western  Montana.  The  ef- 
fects of  this  spreading  export  activity  are 
already  being  felt,  and  I  therefore,  urge 
the  Secretary  to  comply  with  the  law  as 
Congress  has  written  it.  and  to  act  im- 
mediately before  irreparable  harm  is 
done  elsewhere  in  our  entire  timber-de- 
pendent western  region. 

I  think  Senators  should  be  aware  that 
in  the  Secretary's  view  the  national  for- 
ests are  not  administered   in   the   De- 
partment of  Agriculture  alone,  through 
the  Forest  Service,  but  in  the  matter  of 
sale   destination   of   logs   from    national 
forest  lands  that  administration  is  now 
being  shared  with  the  Departments  of 
State.  Treasury,  Commerce,  and  Labor, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  I>resident.  In  my  opin- 
ion the  management  of  the  national  for- 
ests has  been  vested  exclusively  in  the 
Forest   Service,    in   the   Department   of 
Agriculture,  and  nowhere  else.  If  Con- 
gress intended  it  to  be  shared  with  other 
agencies  it  did  not  lack  the  means  to  say 
so;  but  until  it  does,  I  intend  to  stand 
by  my  guns  and  not  to  retreat  from  the 
position  that  it  is  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  which  are 
charged  with  the  duties  here  involved, 
and  in  accord  with  the  statutes  enacted 
by  Congress. 

I  also  happen  to  believe  that  this  is  the 
first  obligation  of  the  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Forest  Ser\-ice.  to  manage 
the  national  forests  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  people,  who  are.  after  all,  the  own- 
ers of  these  forests,  and  not  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Japanese  people  or  the  people 
of  any  other  nation  than  ours.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  Japanese  or  any  other 
people,  but  my  obligations  are  to  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State  and  my  country,  and  I 
intend  to  fulfill  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Oregon? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

May  7.  1968. 
Hon  Orville  L.  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Aqriculture. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  CTateful  to  you 
and  your  Department  for  your  action  of 
April  18,  1968.  In  taking  some  partial  or  In- 
terim steps  to  curtail  the  hitherto  unrestrict- 
ed export  of  logs  from  national  forest  lands  in 
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the  Pacific  Northwest  to  foreign  shores,  par- 
ticularly Japan.  It  Is  my  understanding,  how- 
ever, that'  your  order  of  April  16.  1968.  Is 
based  primarily  ujKin  your  Department's  In- 
terpretation of  a  Congressional  Act  of  1897. 
16  use.  Section  476.  I  am  concerned  that 
your  legal  counsel  apparently  did  not  advise 
that  the  Congressional  Act  of  April  12.  1926. 
16  use.  Section  616.  would  have  provided 
a  sounder  and  more  consistent  legal  basis  for 
any  order  restricting  the  exportation  of  logs 
from  the  national  forests. 

I  expressed  my  concern.  In  hearlntrs  before 
the  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  that  under  the  1897  and 
1926  statutes.  Alaska  was  being  treated  one 
way  by  the  Forest  Service,  but  Washington 
and  Oregon  were  receiving  different  treat- 
ment I  asked  Mr.  Cliff  and  Mr.  Greeley,  the 
Department's  witnesses  appearing  before  us. 
to  explain  why.  under  these  same  statutes  I 
have  mentioned,  the  export  of  logs  from  na- 
tional forest  lands  in  Alaska  was  prohibited 
unless  the  Secretary  finds  logs  are  In  surplus, 
hut  in  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington, 
the  export  of  logs  from  national  forest  lands 
was  possible  tuiless  the  Secretary  finds  that 
local    need    restricted    It 

Drrlng  Mr.  Cliff's  testimony,  he  put  In  the 
record  an  opinion  of  the  Solicitor  of  your 
Department,  entitled  Opinion  of  the  General 
Counsel  No.  126.  dated  December  31,  1964.  In 
support  of  the  proposition  that  under  the 
1926  Act.  the  Secretary  had  no  power  to  re- 
strict logs  from  exports  from  national  forest 
lands  other  than  Alaska  except  upon  a  find- 
ing by  the  Secretary  that  such  export  woi'.Id 
be  harmful  to  the  local  eonnomy  In  Its  use 
of  such  logs  for  purely  domestic  purposes, 
such  as  fencepost.s.  firewood,  and  other 
eqiially  noncommercial   iires. 

I  have  lately  become  aware  that  the  opin- 
ion Mr.  Cliff  placed  In  the  record  on  this 
point,  and  on  which  he  and  the  Department 
have  relied  In  the  action  you  have  just  taken, 
is  apparently  inconsistent  with  an  earlier 
opinion,  rendered  In  1950.  by  the  legal  staff 
of  your  Department,  concerning  the  same  Act 
of  "the  Congress  of  1926  ^That  opinion  was 
written  In  connection  with  hearings  on  news- 
print monopoly  conducted  by  a  .Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House,  chaired  by  Mr.  Celler  of 
New  York. 

It  Is  my  Judgment  that  the  opinion  of  1950 
more  correctly  states  the  law  governing  your 
Department  respecting  the  export  of  logs 
from  national  forest  lands  wherever  located 
than  does  the  1964  opinion. 

I  think  the  1950  opinion  of  your  Depart- 
ment's General  Counsel  justifying  restric- 
tion of  the  exportation  of  logs  from  Alaska 
should  be  recognized  as  being  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  restricting  of  the  exporting 
of  logs  from  the  national  forests  In  Oregon 
and  Washington  or  anywhere  else. 

If  I  am  correct  In  this  conclusion,  as  I 
believe  I  am,  there  Is  still  the  matter  of  con- 
flict between  these  two  opinions,  which 
should  now  be  resolved  by  the  General 
Counsel  of  your  Department. 

Therefore.  I  would  appreciate  It  very  much 
If  you  would  request  your  General  Coimsel 
to  prepare  a  memorandvim  of  opinion  on  the 
points  which  I  raise  In  this  letter  so  that 
I  can  sit  down  with  you  and  your  General 
Counsel  In  a  conference  at  an  early  date  and 
see  if  we  can  reach  a  common  understanding 
as  to  the  application  of  the  1926  law  to  this 
log  export  problem. 

As  a  help  to  your  General  Counsel  In  the 
preparation  of  his  memorandum.  I  ■wish  to 
repeat  that  I  am  concerned  about  the  follow- 
ing points : 

Could  the  Congress  have  intended  in  the 
statutes  It  passed  that  two  opposite  con- 
cepts or  purposes  for  protection  of  national 
forest  timber  should  exist  under  the  law: 
namely,  one  In  Alaska  and  another  in  Oregon 
and  Washington  or  elsewhere? 

Was  It  the  intent  of  Congress  In  Alaska,  for 
example,  with  Its  relatively  undeveloped  tim- 
ber Industry,  to  provide  a  complete  protec- 


tion from  the  exporting  of  logs,  except  when 
the  Secretary  found  that  the  logs  were  In 
surplus,  but  to  provide  no  protection  against 
the  exportation  of  logs  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west with  Its  great  reliance  on  national  for- 
est timber  until  the  Secretary  took  action  to 
prevent  It? 

It  Is  my  interpretation  of  the  law  on  the 
books  that  It  was  the  Intent  of  Congress  to 
give  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  same 
power  and  duty  to  apply  the  same  standards 
over  all  national  forests,  whether  they  are 
In  Alaska.  Oregon,  Washington  or  elsewhere. 
In  respect  to  restricting  the  exportation  of 
logs. 

To  me.  the  law  Is  clear  that  It  shows  Con- 
gressional Intent  to  limit  the  exportation  of 
logs  everywhere  unless  the  Secretary  finds 
that   logs  are   In  surplus. 

In  recent  conferences  with  lumbermen  in 
my  State.  I  find  that  they  .are  confused  and 
concernqd  about  what  they  consider  to  be 
conflicts  in  interpretation  of  the  legislative 
intent  of  the  1926  Act.  Some  of  them  argue 
that  your  order  of  April  16.  1968.  reflects 
that  conflict,  and  unless  it  is  clarified,  pro- 
vides the  Industry  with  only  temporary 
respite  irom  log  exportation  in  a  Jew  of  the 
national    lorests. 

Their  le^al  counsel  point  out  that  the  prob- 
lem lies  in  the  different  constructions  your 
legal  department  has  given  to  the  1926  stat- 
ute, as  set  lorth  in  the  General  Counsel's 
memorandum  opinion  of  1950.  In  contrast 
with  the  General  Counsel's  memorandum 
opinion  of  1964. 

My  concern  at  this  time  Is  to  obtain  from 
your  legal  department  the  cl.'irificatioii  of 
its  Interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the  1926 
statute  In  relationship  to  the  Department's 
legal  opinions  of  1950  find  1964 

I  think  It  is  very  important  that  a  common 
underst.mdlng  be  reached,  if  possible,  be- 
tween the  Department  and  the  Industry  over 
the  questions  which  I  have  raised  in  this 
letter.  I  think  It  Is  highly  desirable  that  after 
your  General  Counsel  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prepare  a  memorandum  on  the 
points  I  have  raised.  I  sit  down  with  you  and 
your  General  Counsel  for  a  conference  about 
these   polnt.s. 

With  kindest  personal  regards, 
Cordially, 

Wayne  Morse. 


U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Office  of  the  General  Coun-sel. 

Washingtoit,  D.C. 
Subject:   Reply  to  the  questions   submitted 
by  Senator  Morse  of  Oregon  relative  to  the 
Secretary's  authority  to  sell  timber^ — From 
the  national  forests — For  export. 
To:  The  Secretary. 

A  "determination"  was  signed  by  the  Sec- 
retary on  April  16.  1968.  concerning  the  pri- 
mary processing  of  timber  from  the  national 
forests  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  Secre- 
tary's "determination"  Is  the  subject  of  a 
letter  dated  May  7  from  Senator  Morse  of 
Oregon  addressed  to  the  Secretary.  It  is  said 
by  Senator  Morse  that  the  Secretary's  "de- 
termination" Is  based — according  to  Senator 
Morse's  understanding — on  the  Act  of  June  4. 
1897  (16  U.S.C.  S  476).  but  It  Is  sugge.sted  by 
Senator  Morse  that  the  Act  of  April  12.  1926 
(16  U.S.C.  !:616).  "would  have  provided  a 
sounder  and  more  consistent  legal  basis  for 
any  order  restricting  the  exportation  of  logs 
from  the  national  forests."  Senator  Morse  re- 
fers In  his  letter  to  the  Department's  action 
in  providing  that  "[t|lmbrr  cut  from  the 
national  forests  in  Alaska  may  not  be  ex- 
ported from  Alaska  in  the  form  of  logs,  cord- 
wood,  bolts,  or  other  similar  products  neces- 
sitating primary  manufacture  elsewhere 
without  prior  consent"  of  the  administrative 
agency  (36  CFR  §221.3(0).  The  opinion  is 
expressed  by  Senator  Morse  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  not  been  consistent  In  its  inter- 
pretation and  application  of  the  relevant 
Congressional  enactments. 
It  Is  necessary.  In  view  of  Senator  Morse's 


letter.  ( 1 )  refer  briefly  to  the  Secretary's 
"determination"  of  April  16.  1968.  concerning 
the  primary  processing  of  timber  from  the 
national  forests  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  (2) 
to  review  briefly  our  Department's  authority, 
under  the  relevant  Congressional  measures, 
to  sell  timber  from  the  national  forests.  (3) 
to  consider  briefly  ovir  Department's  Interpre- 
tations and  applications  of  tho.se  statutory 
provisions,  and  (4)  to  respond  appropriately 
to  the  questions  submitted  by  Senator  Morse 
for  discussion  at  a  conference  between  him 
and  the  Secretary. 

Fir.?f.  "One  of  the  purposes" — as  recited 
In  the  "determination"— "for  which  the  Na- 
tional Forests  in  the  Western  States  were 
established  Is  'to  furnish  a  continuous  supply 
of  timber  for  the  ii.=e  and  necessities  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States"  (30  Stat.  34.  35.  36. 
as  amended;  16  US.C  4751."  In  order  to  ful- 
fill that  purpose  it  is  necessary,  according 
tD  the  "determlnption."  that  "there  be  a 
viable,  domestic  wood-using  lnd\istry."  and 
this  industry  "shoxild  comprise  an  array 
of  wood  manufacturing  plants  ranging  in 
si7e  from  small  operations  to  large  integrated 
ones.  •  -  •  To  maintain  Its  viability.  It  is 
essential  for  the  domer.tlc  wood-iislne  indus- 
try to  maintain  capability  for  primary  man- 
ufacturing." The  Secretary's  "determination" 
states,  inter  alia,  that: 

"A  market  situation  has  developed  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  under  wliloh  an  Increasing 
liroportion  of  the  National  Forest  timber  is 
becoming  imavailable  for  domestic  primary 
manufacture.  If  there  is  no  ch.ange,  this 
Situation  threatens  the  cfintinued  existence 
'■f  mnnerous  wood-processing  plants  that  are 
wholly  or  parti.^lly  dependent  upon  manufac- 
lurin^T  logs  originating  on  National  Forest 
lands.  The  Industry  is  cppable  of  proce.ssing 
most  of  the  sustained  yield  cut  of  the  Na- 
tional Forests  into  products  needed  by  clti- 
lens  of  the  United  States,  and  it  if  contrarv 
to  the  public  interest  for  the  cxL^teme  of 
this  Industry  to  be  eroded  away  through  loss 
of  available  raw  material 

"Consequently.  I  hereby  determine  that 
there  now  exists  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  a 
.situation  requiring  Immediate  action  on  my 
part.  Accordingly,  until  July  1.  19f!9.  timber 
offerings  in  western  Washington  and  west- 
ern Oregon,  as  well  as  in  felected  areas  east 
of  the  cascade  Divide  which  are  closely  re- 
lated to  the  western  areas,  shall  specify,  with 
appropriate  exceptions,  that  such  timber  be 
given  primary  manufacture  in  the  United 
States. 

"I  am  Instructing  the  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  imple- 
ment this  determination.  These  instructions 
are  to  provide  that  timber  cut  from  the  Na- 
tional Forests  in  the  affected  area  receive  pri- 
mary manufacture  in  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept for  Pcrt-Orford  cedar  and  certain  ether 
exceptions  noted  In  my  instructions,  and  ex- 
cept for  a  general  volum.e  that  may  be  avail- 
able for  other  di-sposltion  at  the  di.scretlon 
of  the  timber  purchaser. 

"I  hereby  determine  that  the  general  vol- 
ume to  be  available  for  other  disposition 
from  the  National  Forest  land  in  the  affected 
area  Is  to  be  at  the  annual  rate  of  290 
million  board  feet,  .'ubiect  to  review  prior  to 
July  1,  1969. 

"Instructions  are  to  be  promulgated  by 
the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  to  pro\-ide 
for  periodic  redetermination  of  the  neces- 
sity to  continue  the  program,  and  a  control 
system  which  will  assure  that  an  adequate 
proportion  of  the  annual  timber  offerings  will 
be  for  domestic  primary  manufarf.iring." 

Second.  The  Congress  has  provided  that  a 
basic  purpose  for  establishing  a  national  for- 
est Is  "to  furnish  a  continuous  supply  of 
timber  for  the  use  and  necessities  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  •  •  •"  (Act 
of  June  4.  1897.  30  Stat  34.  as  amended.  16 
U.S.C.  §475).  li.?  Secretary  is  authorized, 
in  certain  circumstanc?s.  to  sell  timber  "to  be 
used  in  the  State  or  Territory  In  which  such 
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timber  reservation  may  be  slti||Bted  •  •  •  but 
not  for  export  therefrom"  (Act  of  June  4, 
1897.  30  Stat.  35.  16  U.S.C.  §  4r>6).  There  are. 
however,  two  sections  in  Tljle  16,  United 
States  Code,  which  provide  Hdr  the  sale  of 
timber  for  exportation  from  the  State  or  Ter- 
ritory In  which  the  timber  la  grown.  Those 
statutory  provisions  are  In  16  U.S.C.  §§  491 
and  616.  All  three  of  the  relavant  statutory 
provlBlona  are  graphically  shown  as  follows: 

The  Act  of  June  4.  1897.  as  amended,  pro- 
vides that:  "For  the  purpoeo  of  preserving 
the  living  and  growing  timber  »iid  promoting 
the  younger  growth  on  national  forests,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  •  •  •  may  cause  to 
be  designated  and  appraised  st>  much  of  the 
dead,  matured,  and  large  gBfcwth  of  trees 
•  •  •  as  may  be  compatible  with  the  utili- 
zation of  the  forests  thereonj  and  may  sell 
the  same  •  •  •  in  such  quantities  to  each 
purchaser  as  he  shall  prescribe,  lu  be  used  in 
the  State  or  Territory  in  whlo^  such  timber 
reservation  may  be  situated  t  *  •  but  not 
for  export  therefrom."  30  Sl»t.  11,  35,  as 
amended.  16  U.S.C.  §  476. 

The  Act  of  April  112.  1926,  rovldes  that: 
"Timber  lawfully  cut  on  any  ijntional  forest, 
or  on  the  public  lands  In  AJftska.  may  be 
exported  Uoxn  the  State  or  Tl  irrltory  where 
grown  If,  la.  the  judgment  of  i  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  administering  the  na- 
tional forest,  or  the  public  laiids  In  Alaska, 
the  .supply  of  timber  for  local  \  se  will  not  be 
endangered  thereby,  and  the  it'spectlve  Sec- 
retaries concerned  are  authotlzed  to  Issue 
rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section."  44  Stat.  242.  16  US  C. 
§  616. 

The  Appropriation  Act  of  lav  11.  1926. 
provides  that:  "|Tlhe  Secretajy  of  Agricul- 
ture may.  in  his  discretion,  permit  timber 
and  other  forest  products  cul  or  removed 
from  the  national  forests  to|  be  exported 
from  the  State  or  Territory  in  \thlch  said  for- 
ests are  respectlvelv  situated.']  44  Stat.  499, 
512.  16  use.   5  491' 

The  provisions  in  16  U.S.C  §491.  supra. 
were  a  part  of  the  .'\ct  of  May  1  .  1926,  "mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  E  rpartment  of 
Aglrctilture  for  the  fiscal  yeai^  ending  June 
30.1927  •  •  ••"44  Stat.  499.  .51  !  The  annual 
appropriations  act  from  1917  to  1926  con- 
tained the  language  ipsissimi^  verbis  which 
is  in  16  use  §491.  and  thii  annual  ap- 
propriation acts  from  1905  to  V)n  contained 
subject  to  an  exception  the  lajigiiage  which 
is  in  16  US.C.  !!  491.'  Congress  recognized, 
therefore,  over  a  long  period  oi  time  that  in 
an  appropriation  act  this  authorization  to 
the  Secretary  expired  at  the  eijd  of  the  year 
for  which  the  appropriation  Mas  made.-  In 
view  of  this  weighty  and  compi  lling  circum- 
stance, it  seems  that  the  authoB  zatlon  to  the 


'  See.  e.g..  the  Act  of  Marcjk  4,  1917,  39 
Slat.  1134.  1145;  the  Act  of  Mt(r  11.  1922.  42 
Stat    507.  519;   the  Act  of  Pebrfiary  26,  1923, 

42  Stat    1289,  1302:   the  Act  of  June  5.  1924. 

43  Stat.  432.  443-444;  the  Act  o|  February  10. 
1925.  43  Stat.  822.  833-834.  Th|  i  language  in 
the  Act  of  March  3.  1905.  33  Stjit.  861.  873.  Is 
as  follows:  •■•  •  •  the  Secreta  y  of  Agricul- 
ture may.  in  his  discretion,  pern  It  timber  and 
other  forest  products  cut  or  :  pmoved  from 
the  forest  reserves  of  the  Unit  id  States,  ex- 
cept rhe  Black  Hills  Forest  Res  (rve  in  South 
Dakota  and  the  Forest  Reser  les  in  Idaho, 
to  be  exported  from  the  St;  :e.  Territory, 
or  the  District  of  Alaska,  in  '  hlch  the  re- 
serves are  respectively  sltuateci"  In  the  Act 
of  May  23.  1908.  35  Stat.  251,  251,  the  "excep- 
tion" was  limited  to  the  Black  fcuis  National 
Forest  in  South  Dakota.  See  alio,  the  Act  of 
March  4,   1909,  35   Stat.    1039.  i047-1048. 

-  "|S|ubsequent  legislation  jtiay  be  con- 
sidered to  assist  in  the  interpremtlon  of  prior 
legislation  iipon  the  same  sub   >ct."  Tiger  v. 


Wesrrrn   Intestment  Co ,  221 


Great  Northern  Ry.  Co.  v.  Unit  d  States,  315 

U.S.  262.  277.  See  also.  Stockdal  v.  Itisurance 

Companies.  20  Wall.  323.  331-3;  2.  Here,  as  in 

Alexander  v.  Alexandria,  5  Cra  ch  1.  7-8.  "a 

subsequent  act    |of  the  legisla  ure]   on  the 


S.  286,   309; 


Secretary — relative  to  permitting,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, "timber  and  other  forest  products 
cut  or  removed  from  the  national  forests  to 
be  exjjorted  from  the  State  or  Territory  in 
which  said  forests  are  respectively  sit- 
uated"—In  the  Act  of  May  11.  1926.  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  .Agri- 
culture, expired  at  the  end  of  that  Hscal  pe- 
riod.' Here,  as  in  Stephen  v.  United  States. 
319  U.S.  423,  426,  the  fact  that  the  language 
in  the  Act  of  May  11,  1926,  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department,  has  "lingered 
on  in  the  successive  editions  or  the  United 
States  Code  is  immaterial"  since  the  Code 
merely  "establishes  'prima  facie"  the  laws  of 
the  United  States."  and  "cannot  prevail  over 
the  Statutes  at  Large."  ' 

The  Act  of  April  12.  1926  (44  Stat.  242.  16 
use.  S  616).  supra,  constitutes  'permanent 
legislation"  in  lieu  of  the  authorization  lii 
annual  appropriation  acts.  It  was  explained 
in  the  consideration  of  this  measure  in  Con- 
gress that  "the  purpose  of  this  bill  [i.e..  H.R. 
6261 1 .  so  far  as  timber  from  national  forests 
Is  concerned,  is  simply  to  give  a  permanent 
legal  standing  to  a  practice  that  has  been 
carried  on  for  a  great  many  years  through 
legislation  on  |slc|  the  appropriation  bills 
and  therefore  subject  to  points  of  order 
[Italic  supplied  1."  67  Cong.  Rec.  4013.  "In 
1897  the  law  [i.e..  the  Act  of  June  4.  1897. 
16  use.  §  476)  provided  that  timber  might 
be  cut  on  national  forests  for  use  and 
sale  within  the  State  or  Territory  in  which 
the  national  forests  exist;  but.  of 
course.  •  •  •  you  know  that  no  lumber  con- 
cern •  •  •  can  carry  on  successfully  and 
supply  only  the  local  trade  in  the  one  State 
in  which  a  national  forest  exists.  Therefore 
In  the  appropriation  bills  for  a  great  many 
years  there  was  legislation  which  did  allow 
the  exporting  of  timber  to  outside  of  the 
state  in  which  the  timber  was  cut.  In  1924. 
however,  a  point  of  order  was  made  on  that 
provision,  and  sustained.  This  puts  lumber 
concerns,  dealing  legitimately  in  national 
forest  timber,  in  a  position  of  uncertainty, 
and  from  a  business  angle  it  is  desirable  that 
there  be  passed  a  permanent  law  which  will 
allow  necessary  export  business  to  continue 
I  italic  supplied] .'  Ibid. 

.Additional  legislative  history  relative  to  the 
.Act  of  April  12.  1926  (44  Stat.  242.  16  U.S.C. 
S616).  underscores  the  fact  that  Congress 
intended  for  it  to  be  permanent  legislation 
in  lieu  of  the  Secret.iry's  authority  under 
annual  appropriation  acts.  As  shown  in 
House  Rept.  No.  208.  69th  Cong..  1st  Sess.. 
with  respect  to  H.R.  6261  -.subsequently  en- 
acted as  the  Act  of  April  12.  1926 — It  was 
made  clear  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
ins  letter  of  January  20.  1926.  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Public 
Lands  that  our  Department  "believes  that 
permanent  legislation  •  *  •  is  very  desirable 
and  necessary  as  a  safeguard  to  the  business 
enterprises  based  on  the  logging  of  national- 


same  subject  affords  complete  demonstra- 
tion of  the  legislative  sense  of  its  own  [prior] 
language,"  and  "ts  a  direction  to  courts  In 
expounding  the  provisions  of  the  law." 

'  CongreEs  can  amend  substantive  legisla- 
tion by  provisions  in  an  appropriation  act 
(  United  States  v.  Dickerson.  310  US  554.  555; 
National  Labor  Rel.  Bd.  v.  Thompson  Prod- 
ucts. 141  F.  2d  794,  797  ( C.A.  9)),  but  an 
intention  by  Congress  to  alter  basic  legisla- 
tion by  a  provision  In  an  appropriation  act 
is  not  to  be  presumed  "unless  It  is  expressed 
In  the  most  clear  and  positive  terms,  and 
where  the  langtiage  admits  of  no  other  rea- 
sonable interpretation"  (Minis  v.  United 
States.  15  Pet.  423.  445;  United  States  v. 
Vulte.  233  U.S.  509.  514-515).  See  also,  Cella 
V.  United  States.  208  F.  2d  783.  790  ( C  A.  7), 
certiorari  denied,  347  U.S.   1016. 

'See  also,  1  U.S.C.  §  204(a):  United  States 
V.  Weldon,  377  US  95.  98.  fn  4:  Royers.  Inc. 
V.  United  States.  265  F  2d  615.  618  (C  A.  3): 
Murrell  v.  Western  Union  Tel.  Co..  160  F.  2d 
787.788  (C.A.  5). 


forest  timber,"  and  that  this  Department 
favors  the  enactment  of  H  R.  6261  which 
would  constitute  "permanent  legislation"  In 
lieu  of  the  authority  previously  set  forth  In 
annual  appropriation  acts.  In  the  Secretary's 
rep>ort  of  January  20,  1926,  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Lands 
and  Surveys  it  is  explained  that  H.R.  6261,  If 
enacted,  would  constitute  'permanent  legis- 
lation" and  "would  make  unnecessary  the 
provision  carried  In  the  annual  appropria- 
tion bills  for  the  work  of  this  Department 
during  the  last  20  years  *  •  *."  Sen.  Kept. 
No.  419.  49th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  The  Secretary's 
letter  also  explained  the  unsatisfactory  situ- 
ation which  prevails  under  the  authorization 
in  an  annual  appropriation  act,  and  the  be- 
lief is  expressed  that  "permanent  legisla- 
tion" should  be  enacted  as  provided  in  H.R. 
6261.  Ibid. 

The  "purpKise  of  Congress  is  a  dominant 
factor  in  determining  (statutory]  meaning,"* 
and  it  is  plainly  the  Congressional  purpose 
for  the  Act  of  April  12.  1926  ( 16  U.S.C.  s  616) . 
to  constitute  "permanent  legislation"  in  lieu 
of  the  authorization  to  the  Secretary  In  an- 
nual appropriation  acts.  The  intention  of 
Congress  is  the  primary  consideration  In 
statutory  interpretation."  The  Supreme 
Court  has  said  that  a  "statute  cannot  be  di- 
vorced from  the  circumstances  existing  at 
the  time  It  was  passed,  and  from  the  evil 
which  Congress  sought  to  correct  and  pre- 
vent." ■  The  relevant  circumstances  existing 
at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  Act  of 
April  12,  1926.  and  the  situation  to  be  cor- 
rected thereby  are  plainly  shown,  and  in  all 
respects  supp>ort  the  view  that  the  Act  of 
April  12.  1926.  Is  permanent  legislation  which 
is  designed  by  Congress  to  make  unnecessary 
the  authorization  in  the  annual  appropria- 
tion acts." 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  relevant 
statutory  provisions  are  the  Act  of  June  4, 
1897.  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  S476),  and  the 
Act  of  April  12.  1926  (16  U.S.C.  §  616).  The 
former  statutory  measure  provides  that,  in 
certain  circumstances,  the  Secretary  may  sell 
timber — on  national  forests — "but  not  for 
export  "  The  latter  legislative  enactment  pro- 
vides that  timber  "lawfully  cut  on  any  na- 
tional forest,  or  on  the  public  lands  in 
Alaska,  may  be  exported  from  the  Stale  or 
Territory  where  grown  if.  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Secretary.  •  •  •  the  supply  of  timber 
for  local  use  will  not  be  endangered  there- 
by  •    •   *." 


■  United  States  v.  Congress  of  Ind.  Org., 
335  US.  106.  112-113, 

See.  e.g..  United  States  v.  Hutcheson.  312 
U.S.  219,235. 

■  United  States  v.  Champlin  Rfg.  Co  .  341 
U.S.  290.  297 

-To  be  sure,  the  Act  of  May  11.  1926  (44 
Stat.  5121.  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  contains  the  au- 
thorization which  appeared  in  the  previous 
appropriation  acts.  But.  at  most,  it  was  ef- 
fective for  only  that  fiscal  period.  The  Act 
of  May  11.  1926.  did  not  repeal  the  perma- 
iient  legislation  of  April  12.  1926.  Repeals 
by  implication  are  not  favored  [Silver  v. 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  373  U.S.  341.  357), 
and  for  a  repeal  to  be  Implied  there  "must  be 
a  positive  repugnancy  between  the  provi- 
sions of  the  new  law,  and  those  of  the  old; 
and  even  then  the  old  law  is  repealed  by  im- 
plication only  pro  tanto  to  the  extent  of  the 
repugnancy." "  Wood  v.  United  States.  16 
Pet.  342.  362-363:  United  States  v.  Borden 
Co..  308  U.S.  188,  198-199.  See  also.  Posados  v. 
Natioisal  City  Bank.  296  U.S.  497.  504;  United 
States  V.  Burroughs,  289  U.S.  159,  164.  In  any 
event,  the  permanent  legislation  of  April  12, 
1926.  sets  forth  specifically  the  criterion  to 
govern  whether  timber  may  be  exported  from 
the  State  or  Territory  where  grown,  and  the 
supreme  Court  has  held  that  a  specific  legis- 
lative measure  prevails  over  the  general 
"without  regard  to  priority  of  enactment" 
{Bulova  Watch  Co.  v.  United  States,  365  U.S. 
753.  758). 
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The  provisions  In  16  U  S  C.  ?  476  apply  with 
respect  to  "national  forests'"  wherever  sit- 
uated. The"  statute  does  not  dltTerentiate 
between  a  national  forest  in  one  State  and 
a  national  forest  in  another  State.  Congress 
has  provided  in  this  statutory  enactment 
that  '[flor  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
living  and  growing  timber  and  promoting  the 
younger  growth  on  national  forests,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe,  may  cause 
to  be  designated  and  appraised  so  much  of 
the  dead,  matured,  or  large  growth  of  trees 
:o\ind  upon  -such  national  forests  as  may 
be  compatible  with  the  utilization  of  the 
forests  thereon,  and  may  sell  the  same  for 
not  less  than  the  appraised  value  in  such 
quantities  to  each  purchaser  as  he  .shall  pre- 
scribe, to  be  used  in  the  State  or  Territory 
in  which  such  timber  reservation  may  be 
situated,  respectively,  but  not  for  export 
therefrom  •  •  •"  16  U.SC.  !:  476  The  terms 
of  the  statute  are  for  application,  from  time 
lo  time,  by  the  Secretary  to  the  variable  clr- 
cimistances  with  respect  to  the  timber  on 
the   national   forests. 

The  Act  of  April  12.  1926  ( 16  U.S.C.  I  616) , 
applies  with  respect  to  "any  national  forest" 
or  "the  public  lands  in  Alaska  "  The  statute 
does  not  differentiate,  by  its  terms,  between 
a  national  forest  in  one  State  and  a  national 
forest  in  another  State.  To  be  sure,  the  stat- 
ute refers  to  the  "public  lands  in  Alaska." 
but  the  timber  on  the  ■public  lands  in 
Alaska"  is  subject  to  the  same  statutory 
terms  as  the  limber  on  "any  national  forest." 
The  t-Litute  provides  that  "(t limber  law- 
fully :ui  on  any  national  forest,  or  on  the 
public  lands  in  Alaska,  may  be  exported 
from  the  State  or  Territory  where  grown  if. 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
department  administering  the  national  for- 
ests, or  the  public  lands  in  Alaska,  the  supply 
of  timber  for  local  use  will  not  be  endan- 
gered thereby,  and  the  respective  Secretaries 
concerned  are  authorized  to  issue  rules  and 
regulations  to  carry  o\it  the  purposes  of  this 
.section."  16  US.C.  ,s  616, ■  Timber  may,  in 
these  circumstances,  be  exported  from  the 
State  or  Territory  where  grown  "if.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  Secretary  •  •  '.  the  supply 
of  timber  for  local  use  will  not  be  endan- 
gered thereby  •  •  *"  (16  U.SC,  §616).  The 
word  "if."  in  the  statutory  language.  Im- 
ports a  condition  or  limitation  '  Since  the 
statutory  terms  are  to  be  applied  lo  the 
factual  circumstances,  from  time  to  time, 
this  is  a  familiar  example  of  legislative  dele- 
gation of  authority  to  an  administrative 
official.  The  statute  plainly  slates  the  stand- 
ard to  govern  the  Secretary  in  the  exercise  of 
this  authority. 

Third.  The  Secretary's  "determination"  of 
April  16.  1968.  is.  of  course,  an  interpreta- 
tion and  application  of  the  statutory  au- 
thority to  sell  timber  on  the  national  forests. 
The  'determination"  is.  by  its  terms,  limited 
to  the  area  in  which  the  factual  circum- 
stances ,  make  administrative  action  neces- 
sary in  order  to  fulfill  the  statutory  purpose, 
i  is.,  "to  furnish  a  continuous  supply  of  lim- 
ber for  the  use  and  necessities  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States"  (16  U,S,C.  !i475).  The 
.'Secretary's  "determination"  rehites  only  to 
timber  in  western  Washington  and  western 
Oregon,  as  well  as  In  selected  areas  east 
of  the  cascade  Divide  which  are  closely  re- 
lated to  the  western  areas.  This  timber,  ac- 
cordins   to   the   ■determination."   must   "be 


The  admission  of  Alaska  into  the  Union 
was  .iccompllshed  on  January  3.  1959.  upon 
the  issuance  of  Proclamation- No.  3269.  24 
F.R.  81.  73  Stat.  cl6.  as  required  by  S§  1  and 
8(Ci    .-■i  Public  Law  85-508.  72  Stat.  339. 

"See.  e.g.,  Webster's  Third  New  Interna- 
tional Dictionary  1 1964  ed).  p.  1124:  Stevens 
v.  T.'lamcok  County.  128  Oregon  339.  273  P, 
71G.  718:  Buum  v.  Bainbou-  .Mining.  Milling  cC- 
Smcltmg  Co..  42  Oregon  453,  71   P.  538,  541. 


given   primary    manufsicture    in    the   United 
States," 

The  authority  lo  sell  timber,  under  16 
use,  §  476  or  16  U,S  C,  5  616,  is  to  be  exer- 
cised within  the  metes  and  bounds  of  16 
use  S  475  which  provides  that  the  "public 
lands""  and  "national  forests""  shall  be  ad- 
ministered in  ;u:cordance  with  the  lollowing 
provisions:  "No  national  forest  shall  be  es- 
tablished except  to  improve  and  protect  the 
forest  within  the  boundaries,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  favorable  conditions  of 
water  flows,  and  to  furnish  a  continuous 
supply  of  timber  for  the  use  und  necessities 
of  citizens  of  the  Umtrd  States  •  -  •  [em- 
phasis supplied [.'"  Tlie  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service  is  authorized  in  the  Secretary's  •de- 
termination'" to  "take  the  steps  necessary 
to  Implement  this  determination,"  The  plan 
for  requiring  the  domestic  primary  manu- 
facturing of  logs,  pursuant  to  the  "determi- 
nation." defines  the  term  "primary  manu- 
facture in  the  United  .States"  as  follows: 
( 1 )  converting  logs,  bolts,  or  other  round- 
wcMxl  to  (at  cants  or  squares  that  are  8 
inches  or  less  in  thickness,  (  b  i  smaller  sawn 
products,  ici  veneer,  (di  pulp,  or  (e)  chips: 
or  (2)  manufacturing  a  product  lor  use 
without  further  processing,  such  as  struc- 
tural timbers,  piling,  or  poles  within  the 
United  States  or  for  use  elsewhere  under 
written  approval  by  the  Forest  -Service,  The 
Secretary's  •determination"  of  April  16.  1968. 
i.s  in  accord  with  the  rules  and  regulations  •  = 
issued  pursuant  to  16  U.S  C  s  476  riie  rules 
and  regulations  provide  that : 

'■When  necessary  to  promote  better  utili- 
zation of  national  forest  timber  or  to  facili- 
tate protection  and  management  of  the  na- 
tional forests,  a  management  pl:ui  may  in- 
clude provisions  for  requirements  of  pur- 
chasers for  processing  the  timber  to  at  least 
a  st.tted  degree  within  the  working  circle, 
or  within  a  stated  area,  and,  when  appro- 
priate, by  machinery  of  a  stated  type;  and 
agreements  for  cutting  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  may  so  require"  36  CFR  §  221  3(b). 

It  was  concluded  in  the  opinion  of  this 
office  (Op.  Gen,  Coun  No.  126)  on  December 
31.  1964.  that  the  Secretary  has  authority, 
under  appropriate  circumstances,  to  "require 
that  timber  cut  and  removed  from  the  na- 
tional forest  be  processed  to  at  least  some 
degree  In  a  particular  place  or  area,  provided 
such  requirement  reasonably  relates  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  for  which  the 
national  forests  were  created  and  to  the  pro- 
lection,  management,  and  utilization  of  the 
timber  thereon,"  The  General  Counsel  con- 
cluded in  his  opinion  of  December  31.  1964, 
that  "the  Secretary  has  authority  to  require 
that  national  forest  timber  be  processed  in  a 
stated  area  or  to  a  stated  degree  therein," 
and  that  such  administrative  action  Is  lai*.-- 
ful  if  it  Is  adequately  supported  by  a  proper 
.idmlnlstratlve  determination  that  the  action 
is  necessary  and  desirable  to  the  protection, 
management,  and  utilization  of  the  national 
forests  and  their  resources. 

In  short,  the  Secretary's  "determination"" 
of  April  16.  1968.  Is  an  exercise  of  his  au- 
thority to  sell  timber,  subject  to  certain  pri- 
mary manufacturing  requirements,  pursuant 
to  16  use.  5  §475.  476.  and  616.  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  in  effect  pursuant  to 
16  use.  §  476  Since  the  Secretary's  "deter- 
mination" of  .April  16.  1968.  permits  the  ex- 
portation of  timber,  from  the  St:ite  where 
grown,  for  primary  manufacture  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States  and  also  permits  the 
exportation    of    the    limber    after    primary 

Here,  as  in  United  States  v,  Grimaud.  220 
U.S.  506.  516.  a  case  Involving  the  Forest 
Service.  "Ii|n  th.e  nature  of  things  it  was 
impracticable  for  Congress  to  provide  general 
regulations  for  these  various  and  varying  de- 
tails of  management.""  Hence,  the  adminis- 
trative agency  was  authorlzec'  by  Congress 
to  issue  rules  and  regulations  to  cSectuate 
tlie  statutory  goal. 


manufacture,"-  there  Is  manifestly  implicit 
in  the  Secretary's  action  the  finding  that 
the  expwrtation  of  timber,  as  thus  described. 
will  not  endanger  the  supply  of  timber  for 
local  use.  Hence,  in  this  respect,  the  "deter- 
mination""  has  Its  foundation  in  16  USC. 
?  616 

There  remains  for  consideration  the  regu- 
lation in  36  CFR  §221  3(c)  which  provides 
that: 

•Unless  prohibited  by  specific  instructions 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  timber 
lawfully  cul  on  any  national  forest,  except 
the  national  forests  in  Alaska,  may  be  ex- 
ported from  the  State  where  grown  Timber 
cut  from  the  national  forests  in  .Alaska  may 
not  be  exported  from  Alaska  in  the  form  of 
logs,  cordirood.  bolts,  or  other  similar  prod- 
ucts  necessitating  primary  manufacture 
cheivhere  without  prior  consent  of  the  Re- 
gional Forester  when  the  tijnber  sale  project 
involved  is  within  his  authorisation  to  sell 
or  the  Chief.  Forest  Service,  when  a  larger 
timber  sale  project  is  involved  In  determin- 
ing whether  consent  will  be  given  to  the 
export  of  such  products  consideration  will  be 
given,  among  other  things,  to  whether  such 
export  will  ( 1 )  permit  a  more  complete  utili- 
zation of  material  on  areas  being  logged  pri- 
marily for  products  for  local  manufacture. 
(2)  prevent  loss  or  serious  deterioration  of 
logs  unsalable  locally  because  of  an  unfore- 
seen loss  of  market,  i3)  permit  the  salvage 
of  limber  damaged  by  wind,  insects  or  fire. 
(4)  bring  into  use  a  minor  species  of  little 
importance  to  local  industrial  development, 
(5 1  provide  material  required  to  meet  na- 
tional emergencies  or  to  meet  urgent  and 
unusual  needs  of  the  Nation  |  emphasis 
supplied  ] ,"' 

The  regul.ition  set  forth  in  36  CFR 
;2213(ci.  relative  to  the  exportation  of 
timber  from  Alaska  and  other  States,  shows 
at  the  conclusion  thereof  ■44  Stat,  242:  16 
U.S.C,  66. "  but  obviously  the  citation  should 
be  "44  Stat.  242:  16  lisc.  616.""  and  this 
correct  citation  Is  given  at  the  end  of  this 
section  in  the  Federal  Register  of  Decem- 
ber 14,  1948  (13  FR.  7711).  This  regulation 
constitutes  a  continuing  administrative 
judgment — In  the  absence  of  instructions  by 
the  Secretary  prohibiting  export — that  the 
export  of  timber  from  the  State  or  Terri- 
tory where  grown  will  not  endanger  the  sup- 
ply for  local  use.  Unlimited  exports  of  lim- 
ber from  Alaska  which  have  undergone  pri- 
mary manufacture  are  permitted.  It  would 
be  inconsistent  with  16  US  C.  ;  616  to  per- 
mit timber  harvested  from  a  national  forest 
in  Alaska — whether  or  not  it  has  undergone 
primary  manufacture — to  be  exported  from 
Alaskaif  the  exportation  would  endanger  the 
supply  for  local  use.  The  regulation  as  to 
timber  cut  from  the  national  forests  in 
Alaska  may  be  justified — in  my  opinion — on 
the  same  statutory  considerations  as  sup- 
port the  Secretary's  'determination"  of 
April  16,  1968.  concerning  the  primary  pro- 
cessing of  timber  from  the  national  forests 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest, 

The  statement  prepared  by  the  Forest 
Service  with  respect  to  the  legal  basis  for 
the  sale  of  timber  In  the  national  forests  in 
Alaska  is  set  forth  as  an  attachment  to  the 
.Secretarv's  letter  of  July  24,  1950.  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. The  legal  basis  there  given  states,  inter 
alia,  that  the  ■prohibition  against  exports 
of  national  forest  timber  outside  of  the 
State  or  Territory  in  which  the  timber  res- 
ervation is  situated  as  provided  in  the  Act  of 
June  4.  1897  \ie..  16  USC.  ?4761.  there- 
fore still  remains  in  effect  unless  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  uses  the  discretion 
granted  him  under  16  United  States  Code 
491    and    616    to    permit    .':Uch    export,"    The 


The  "determination""  contains  exceptions 
permitting  the  export  of  certain  quantities 
of  timber  and  ceruitn  species  of  limber  with- 
out primary  manufacture. 
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xceptlon   to  the 

Act  of  June  4. 

supply  of  tlm- 

be   endangered. 


rationale  of  the  statemertit,  as  we  under- 
stand It.  Is  that  the  prohibition  In  the  Act 
of  June  4,  1897,  against  exports  of  national 
forest  timber  outside  the  State  or  Territory 
in  which  the  timber  was  grown  remains  In 
effect  unless  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
uses  the  discretion  granted  h'm  under  the 
appropriation  act  provision  of  May  11,  1926, 
and  the  Act  of  April  12,  193IB.  to  permit  such 
exports,  and  that  such  discretion  has  been 
used  to  permit  the  export  of  timber  from 
Alaska  that  has  undergone  primary  manu- 
facture but  not  to  permit  the  export  of 
timber  requiring  primary  manufacture 
outside  of  Alaska  and  that,  consequently, 
the  export  of  timber  roQulrlng  primary 
manufacture  Is  forbidden  by  the  Act  of  June 
4.   1897.  I 

We  do  not  concur  In  thiitj  rationale.  As  we 
have  previously  explained  liji  this  memoran- 
dum, we  believe  that  the  ilanguage  In  the 
annual  appropriation  act  o(  May  11,  1926,  Is 
no  longer  In  effect.  Moreover;  the  Act  of  April 
12.  1926  (16  U.S.C.  S616).  does  not  confer 
upon  the  Secretary  the  saine  discretionary 
right  to  permit  timber  aiid  other  forest 
products  to  be  exported  aJB  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  provision  contained  In  the 
annual  appropriation  acts  l][»r  1927  and  prior 
fiscal  ywffrs.  The  Act  of  A; 
U.S.C.  «OT6).  provides  an 
prohibition  of  exports  In  tl 
1897  (16  use.  §  476),  if  t: 
bor  for  local  use  will  noi 
While  such  Act  vests  in  tlie  Secretary  the 
authority  to  determine  whelher  the  export;i- 
tlon  of  timber  will  endanger  the  supply  for 
local  use,  we  believe  that  he  Statute  con- 
templates that  the  Secretar  r  will  make  such 
determination  where  w.irrai  ted  by  the  facts 
and  circumstances.  The  fa(  t,  however,  that 
the  Secretary  has  determine  I  that  the  export 
of  timber  harvested  from  ar  y  national  forest 
will  not  endanger  the  supily  for  local  use 
and  is  thereby  relieved  frort  the  prohibition 
In  the  Act  of  June  4,  1897  M6  U.S.C.  §  476), 
asralnst  selling  timber  for  eM»ort,  In  our  view 
does  not  deprive  him  of  jlie  authority  to 
require  that  timber  be  given  primary  manu- 
facture before  being  exporied  from  Alaska 
where  he  determines  such  requirement  is 
necessary  to  efTectuate  a  stjatutory  purpose 
for  which  the  national  fo  ests  liave  been 
established. 

Fourth.  Senator  Morse  su  Emitted  the  fol- 
lowing questions  In  his  lettir  of  May  7: 

1.  "Could  the  Congress  Hive  Intended  in 
the  statutes  it  passed  that  t  iro  opposite  con- 
cepts or  purposes  for  prote<  tlon  of  national 
forest  timber  should  exist  under  the  law; 
namely,  one  in  Alaska  and  a:  other  In  Oregon 
and  Washington  or  elsewher  (?" 

2.  "Was  It  the  intent  of  Cojigress  in  Alaska, 
for  example,  with  its  relatiyely  undeveloped 
timber  industry,  to  provide  |  !i  complete  pro- 
tection from  the  exporting  of  logs,  except 
when  the  Secretary  found  tl  at  the  logs  were 
in  surplus,  but  to  providf  no  protection 
against  the  exportation  of  iq^s  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  with  its  great  relij  nee  on  national 
forest  timber  until  the  Secrq  tary  took  action 
to  prevent  it?"  I 

In  answer  to  the  questl|)ns  by  Senator 
Morse,  it  is  our  opinion  thit  the  statutory 
provisions  in  16  U.S.C.  §§  4  fs.  476,  and  616 
apply  uniformly  without  re  ard  to  whether 
the  national  forest  is  in  (  tie  State  or  In 
another.  The  statutory  crlte('la  for  the  gov- 
ernance of  the  Secretary  apj  >ly  alike  every- 
where. As  we  have  explainec)  in  this  memo- 
randum, the  relevant  law  ]>  the  same  for 
timber  cut  from  a  national  forest  In  Oregon 
as  it  is  for  timber  cut  from  a  forest  in  Alaska 
or  some  other  State.  The  fa<  ts  may  be  vari- 
able, but  the  law  Is  uniform. 

Edward  M.     «tn.MAN, 

Gei  eral  Counsel. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLU\fBIA  AIR 
POLLUTION  ACT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  in 
March  1967,  the  Subcommittee  on  Busi- 
ne.ss  and  Commerce,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, and  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health,  Education,  Welfare,  and  Safety, 
of  which  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
MORSEj  is  chairman,  both  being  subcom- 
mittees of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  held  joint  hearings  on  the 
air  pollution  problems  of  the  National 
Capital  area.  The  hearings  brought  into 
clear  public  attention  the  fact  that  this 
area  is  suffering  from  a  severe  air  pol- 
lution problem.  There  was  conclusive 
testimony,  based  on  scientific  measure- 
ments of  air  pollution  in  this  area,  that 
in  recent  years  pollution  has  often 
reached  and  even  exceeded  levels  known 
to  produce  adverse  effects  on  human 
health.  Photochemical  smog  from  auto- 
mobile exhausts  is  a  hazardous  prob- 
lem in  this  area,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  4,000  auto- 
mobiles per  square  mile,  has  the  highest 
concentration  of  automobiles  of  any  city 
in  the  Nation.  Sulfur-oxide  pollution, 
from  low-grade  coal  and  fuel  oil,  is  a 
grave  health  hazard  in  the  area.  We 
learned  that  Washington  air  has  a  much 
higher  sulfur  dioxide  content  than  the 
air  to  either  Los  Angeles  or  Detroit — two 
cities  generally  considered  to  have  severe 
air  pollution  problems. 


AMERICAN    POLICY    TOWARD    DIC- 
TATORSHIP  IN   GREECE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  contains 
an  article  entitled  "Democracy  on  Ice: 
A  Study  of  American  Policy  Toward  Dic- 
tatorsliip  in  Greece,"  written  by  Eliza- 
beth Drew,  which  I  believe  will  be  of 
considerable  interest  to  Senators. 

The  article  makes  the  point  that  in 
recent  months  our  Government  has  ex- 
tended aid  and  comfort  to  a  military 
junta  that  has  suspended  constitutional 
government  and  shows  little  desire  for 
reviving  it.  Mrs.  Drew  states  that  the 
U.S.  Government  has  continued  to  arm 
the  juanta  with  all  but  the  heaviest  mili- 
tai-y  equipment,  and  has  been  moving 
toward  a  resumption  of  more  military 
aid  and  normal  relations  with  a  regime 
that  has  suspended  constitutional  gov- 
ernment and  is  showing  no  haste  in  put- 
ting it  back,  jailed  thousands  and  tor- 
tured some,  and  even  purged  the  mili- 
tai-y  force  which  the  United  States  had 
build  up  at  great  expense, 

Mrs.  Drew's  report  on  what  actually 
happened  in  Greece  and  in  Washington 
before,  during,  and  after  the  colonels' 
coup  is  as  deeply  disturbing  as  it  is 
fascinating.  Particularly  troubling  is  the 
evidence  of  the  enormous  influence 
which  various  middle-level  bureaucrats 
have  had  in  setting  this  country  on  what 
I  believe  to  be  a  perilous  course  in  its 
relations  with  Greece. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  anyone  who 
reads  this  article  that  our  policy — or 
really,  our  lack  of  a  policy — toward 
Greece  has  been  seriously  awry  in  recent 
years.    It   is   now   in    danger   of   going 


further  awry,  if  the  middle-level  bu- 
reaucrats who  are  pushing  for  a  full- 
scale  resumption  of  militaiy  aid  to  the 
junta  succeed  in  their  aim.  Such  a  step, 
in  my  judgment  and  in  the  judgment  of 
other  Members  of  Congress,  would,  I  am 
sure,  hammer  another  nail  in  the  coffin 
of  democracy  in  Greece.  That  result 
would  be  contrar>'  not  only  to  our  ideals 
but  to  our  national  inteiest  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Recgrc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Democracy   on   Ice:    A   Study   of   Amekicak 
Policy  Toward  Dictatorship  in  Greece 

(By  Elizabeth  B  Drew) 
(Note.  -Since  Britain's  withdrawal  after 
World  War  II,  the  United  States  has  been 
self-appoli<ted  guarantor  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment and  international  securitv  for 
Greece,  but  in  recent  months  Washington 
has  extended  aid  and  comfort  to  a  military 
Junta  that  lias  suspended  con.stltutional 
government  and  shows  little  desire  for  re- 
viving it.  How  does  .such  foreign  policv  jet 
made?  Ls  it  consistent  with  the  interests  of 
the  Greeks — or  the  Americans?  The  Atlan- 
tic's Washington  editor  elves  .some  discom- 
fiting answers  In  this  deep  analysis  of  the 
evolution  of  policy-making  in  the  nr.tion's 
capital.) 

In  March,  1947,  President  Truman  .<;ent  to 
Congress  a  special  mes.saee  urging  that  the 
United  States  help  Greece  "to  become  a  .self- 
siipportlng  and  self-respecting  democracy." 
The  "Triunan  Doctrine"  was  followed  by  the 
Marshall  Plan  and  another  collective  ar- 
rangement to  secure  Europe  against  Com- 
munism, the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization, a  partnership  based  on  devotion 
to  "tlie  principles  of  democracy,  individual 
liberty  and  the  rule  of  law."  Twentv  years 
and  one  month  after  Mr.  Truman's  appeal 
for  aid  to  Greece,  a  small  group  of  colonels, 
using  NATO  arms  and  a  NATO  plan,  over- 
threw the  Greek  parliamentary  government. 
King  Constantlne  protested  to  our  ambas- 
sador that  some  "Incredibly  stupid,  ultra- 
right-wing  bastards"  had  "brought  disaster 
to  Greece."  Our  ambassador  cabled  Wash- 
ington that  it  was  "the  rape  of  Greek 
democracy." 

The  US.  government  declined  to  denounca 
the  coup,  continued  to  arm  the  junta  with 
all  but  the  heaviest  military  equipment,  and 
has  been  moving  toward  a  resumption  of 
more  military  aid  and  normal  relations  with 
a  regime  that  has  suspended  constitutional 
government  and  is  showing  no  haste  in  put- 
ting it  back,  jailed  thousands  and  tortured 
some,  and  even  purged  the  military  force 
which  the  United  States  had  built"  up  at 
great  expense.  Leaving  moral  considerations 
aside,  for  morality  is  an  elusive  and  perhaps 
even  dangerous  basis  for  foreign  policy,  it 
Is  worth  examining  our  Greek  policy  in  the 
terms  in  which  the  policy-makers  defend 
it:  that  we  have  liad  no  choice,  that  it  is 
realistic,  that  it  is  in  our  interests,  especially 
our  Interest  in  preserving  NATO.  It  is  also 
instructive  to  see  how  we  got  to  this  point. 
An  objective  statement  of  tiie  history  of 
the  U.S.  involvement  in  Greece  Inescapably 
has  a  ring  of  liberal  paranoia.  It  is  simply  a 
fact,  however,  that  from  the  time  that  the 
United  States  replaced  Great  Britain  as.  In 
effect,  Greece's  protector  after  World  War  11, 
a  highly  visible  and  heavy  U.S.  presence — the 
embassy,  the  military,  and  the  CIA — cast  its 
lot  with  Greek  royalist-rightist-military  cir- 
cles. We  approved  prime  ministers.  Interfered 
in  elections,  and  passed  upon  military  pro- 
motions. The  CIA  considered  Greece  of  spe- 
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clal  Importance  for  operations  in  the  area, 
and  in  the  post-war  period  It  trained  and 
controlled-  the  Greek  intelligence  agency. 

The  palace  and  the  military  were  the  in- 
struments for  overcoming  the  Communist 
insurgency  and  general  chaos  that  followed 
World  War  II.  During  the  war,  the  resistance 
movement  against  the  Nazi  occupiers  had 
been  taken  over  by  Communists;  a  lull-scale 
civil  war  ensvied  after  the  invaders  withdrew. 
An  exhausted  Great  Britain  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  restore  order,  so  the  United  States, 
through  the  Truman  Doctrine,  moved  to  off- 
set the  real  possibility  of  a  Communist  take- 
over. The  royal  family,  returned  to  Its  un- 
stable throne  by  a  plebiscite  after  the  war, 
was  considered  at  the  time,  even  by  the  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  anti-royalists  in  Greece, 
as  Important  for  restoring  unity.  There  was 
no  center  to  speak  of  at  that  point.  The 
palace  secured  its  power  through  alliances 
with  the  military,  the  liighly  protected  busi- 
ness oligarchy,  and  rightist  politicians.  It  saw 
to  it  that  no  prime  minister  became  too  in- 
dependent. The  United  States  saw  to  it  '^liat 
whoever  was  prime  minister  viewed  Greece's 
needs,  particularly  its  need  to  arm  for  the 
cold  war,  as  the  United  States  did.  The 
American  ambassador  hunted  with  the  King; 
the  embassy  staff  circulated  with  rightist 
politicians  and  businessmen;  all  were  agreed 
that  Greece  must  be  protected  from  internal 
and  external  Communism;  it  all  worked  very 
well;  it  was  all  done  in  the  name  of  de- 
mocracy. 

In  the  early  1960s,  the  growing  centrist 
Center  Union  Party,  headed  by  George  Pa- 
pandreou.  who  charged  the  Karamanlis  gov- 
ernment with  protection  of  special  interests 
and  with  failure  to  address  Greece's  deep 
economic  and  social  problems,  did  increas- 
ingly well  at  the  polls.  In  1963,  Karamanlis 
became  too  independent  for  the  royal  fam- 
ily's tastes,  and  he  was  eased  out  of  office. 
Papandreoti  defeated  Karamanlis  in  a  1963 
election,  but  with  an  insufficient  plurality  to 
form  a  government  He  refused  a  coalition 
with  the  Communist-front  party,  and  early 
In  1964  won  office  on  his  own  with  the  high- 
est percentage  in  modern  Greek  history.  Pa- 
pandreou  installed  his  son,  Andreas,  as  Min- 
ister CO  the  Prime  Minister,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  government  positions.  Prom  that 
point  on,  Andreas  Papandreou  became  the 
focus  of  Greek  political  upheavals  and  Amer- 
ican participation  in  tliem. 

Andreas  Papandreou  was  born  and  edu- 
cated In  Greece,  but  while  at  the  University 
of  Athens  during  the  1930s,  was  imprisoned 
and  exiled  for  participation  in  a  left-wing 
student  movement  resisting  the  military 
dictatorship  established  by  the  royal  family. 
For  the  next  twenty  years,  he  lived  in  the 
United  States,  married  an  American,  and  be- 
came an  American  citizen.  He  earned  a  Ph.  D. 
in  economics  at  Han-ard.  served  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  during  World  War  II,  was  recognized 
as  a  distinguislied  economist  through  teach- 
ing at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  head- 
ing the  economics  department  at  Berkeley, 
and  was  active  in  the  campaigns  of  Hubert 
Humphrey  and  Adlal  Stevenson.  He  returned 
to  Greece  to  work  on  economic  planning  dur- 
ing the  Karamanlis  government,  and  then 
joined  his  father's  government. 

Brilliant,  arrogant,  charming,  given  to 
demagogy,  and,  particularly  at  the  begin- 
ning, politically  inept.  Andreas  Papandreou 
fought  all  his  battles  at  once  and  thereby 
managed  to  antagonize  concurrently  the 
palace,  the  military,  the  conser\-atlve  busi- 
ness circles,  and  the  American  establishment 
in  Greece.  He  forced  through  a  plan  girtng 
the  Greek  cabinet,  rather  than,  the  CIA,  di- 
rect control  over  the  Greek  Intelligence 
agency.  He  called  for  social  reform,  for  greater 
Independence  for  Greece  under  NATO,  for  a 
reduction  of  palace  dickering  in  military  and 
political  affairs.  With  the  help  of  his  Ameri- 
can economist  friends,  he  drew  up  the  first 
comprehensive    economic    plan    for    Greece, 


and  pushed  a  reform  program  similar  to 
Western  European  social  democratic  pro- 
grams. He  played  to  Greek  popular  opinion 
on  Cyprus,  and  with  his  father  rejected  the 
American  proposal  for  a  division  of  the  Is- 
land, a  stand  for  which  top  State  Depart- 
ment officials  never  forgave  them.  Suspected 
as  lie  was  by  both  right  and  left  of  actually 
being  an  American  CIA  agent,  resented  as  he 
was  for  entering  Greek  politics  at  the  top 
after  a  twenty-year  absence,  Andreas  Papan- 
dreou played  hard  on  the  nationalistic  chords 
and  refused  to  compromise  with  the  ruling 
circles.  In  time,  he  became  tlie  most  popular 
political  figure  in  Greece. 

The  response  of  the  highly  annoyed  Amer- 
ican Embassy  staff  was  to  drop  him.  On  the 
whole,  the  staff  never  established  tlie  same 
diplomatic  or  social  rapport  with  the  Center 
Union  party  that  it  had  had  with  Karaman- 
lis' party.  When  the  coming  jiolitlcal  crisis 
developed. .»  only  the  American  charge 
d'affaires,  Norbert  Anchuetz,  made  it  a  point 
to  keep  in  contact  with  Andreas  Papandreou. 
and  that  was  done  on  tlie  quiet,  in  the  pri- 
vate liomes  of  Americans  living  in  Athens. 

Early  in  1965,  General  George  Grlvas.  the 
right-wing  royalist  commander  of  the  Greek 
Army  on  Cvpriis  and  rival  of  Archbishop 
Makarios,  with  whom  Andreas  had  allied 
himself,  reported  to  King  Constantlne  that 
Andreas,  a  .highly  popular  figure  on  Cypru.s, 
had  been  plotting  with  some  dissident  troops 
there,  who  had  formed  a  club  called  Aspida, 
to  overtiirow  the  government  in  a  "Nhsserite" 
coup.  A  few  months  after  the  sensational 
"Aspida  plot"  story  broke.  George  Papan- 
dreou became  locked  in  dispute  with  the 
King  over  Papandreou's  desire  to  fire  his 
defense  minister,  who  had  been  dealing  with 
the  King  and  Grlvas  against  Andreas,  and 
appoint  himself  to  the  post.  Over  tliat  issue, 
the  Papandreou  government  was  ousted  in 
July.  1965.  There  were  serious  riots,  which 
proved  to  some  of  the  American  Embassy 
staff  that  Andreas  was  dangerous. 

The  events  of  1965  were  the  t>eginnlng  of 
the  end  of  Greek  parliamentary  democracy, 
and  led  directly  to  the  current  situation.  In 
the  confrontation  between  an  unpopular 
royal  family  and  popular  political  figures. 
American  policy-makers  were  on  the  side  of 
tlie   palace. 

For  the  next  several  months,  there  was 
political  chaos.  The  King  dared  not  call  elec- 
tions, for  the  Papandreous  would  have  won. 
Anschuetz,  now  in  charge  of  the  embassy 
in  the  absence  of  a  U.S.  ambassador  lor  sev- 
eral months,  informed  the  King  that  the 
United  States  would  not  approve  a  dictator- 
ship, which  the  King  was  considering,  but 
that  it  would  go  along  with  moves  that  were 
technically  constitutional.  Whether  the 
King's  subsequent  moves  were  or  were  not 
constitutional  is  subject  to  some  debate.  He 
made  several  attempts  to  establish  a  new 
government  through  the  more  palace-ori- 
ented minority  of  ths  Center  Union  party. 
His  tactic  was  to  stall  for  time,  meanwhile 
working  to  destroy  the  Papandreous'  popu- 
larity. Despite  our  official  neutrality,  some 
of  the  embassy's  staff  members  helped  him. 
Andreas,  they  had  decided,  was  inimical  to 
America's  Interests,  and  his  return  to  power 
should  be  forestalled.  If  this  meant  forestall- 
ing elections,  so  be  it.  They  assumed  that  the 
Papandreous'  following  was  a  passing  phe- 
nomenon. American  Embassy  employees  and 
military  representatives  circulated  through 
Athens  denouncing  Andreas  Papandreou. 
Americans  were  in  the  chambers  of  parlia- 
ment urging  deputies  to  cooperate  with  the 
King's  attempt  to  form  a  rump  government. 
Although  Andreas  Papandreou  was  not 
brought  to  trial  for  the  Aspida  plot,  their 
position  was  that  of  course  they  couldn't 
be  sure,  but,  you  know,  where  there's 
smoke  .  .  .  One  former  American  official  who 
was  in  Athens  at  the  time  argues  that  we 
should  have  been  using  our  extensive  influ- 
ence "to  prevent  the  subversion  of  constitu- 


tional government.  .  .  .  We  were  extremely 
influential."  he  says.  "But  many  people  in 
Washington  and  the  embassy  and  the  mili- 
tary didn't  like  Andreas,  and  were  liappy. 
It  wasn't  just  that  we  didn't  protest;  we 
cheered.  We  didn't  look  ahead  one  inch." 

The  State  Department  says  that  it  was 
surprised  by  the  coup  of  April  21.  1967,  but 
the  only  surprise  could  have  been  that  it  was 
not  the  coup  it  was  exjiecting.  Elections  had 
finally  been  scheduled  for  May,  almost  two 
years  after  the  Papandreous  were  ousted.  It 
was  increasingly  clear,  however,  that  despite 
everyone's  efforts,  the  Center  Union  party, 
with  Andreas  Papandreou  now  at  the  zenith 
of  his  popularity,  would  win.  The  United 
States  knew  that  if  that  happened,  a  group 
of  generals,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
King,  was  planning  to  seize  power.  Tlie 
CIA  had  suggested  that  In  order  to  forestall 
the  generals'  coup,  it  set  to  work  to  win  the 
election  for  the  right,  or  at  least  strengthen 
the  right  to  the  point  where  the  Center 
Union  could  not  win.  (TTie  form  of  CIA  in- 
terference would  be  the  usual  in  such  cir- 
cumstances: money  for  publicity,  for  buy- 
ing off  election  officials,  for  stuffing  ballot 
boxes,  and  so  on.) 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  \etood  the 
suggestion  for  three  rea.sons:  it  would  be  a 
messy  business;  it  would  pl.-ice  the  United 
States  squarely  in  opposition  to  a  reform 
movement;  and  for  what  is  known  in  gov- 
ernment circles  as  the  "Bay  of  Pigs  reason," 
it  was  a  shaky  proposition  in  which  the  CIA 
could  not  pu.arantee  the  outcome.  Which  rci- 
son  weighed  most  heavily  in  the  decision  is 
nut  rle:ir.  And  so  we  waited  for  the  inevi- 
table. The  American  ambassador,  Plilllips  Tal- 
bot, in  several  conversations  with  the  King 
indicated  that  the  United  States  lioped  that 
Greece  would  not  be  taken  over  'oy  a  military 
Junta,  and  that  if  the  King  did  feel  that  he 
must  suspend  the  constitution,  he  wouldn't 
do  it  for  very  long.  We  hoped,  it  was  sug- 
gested— indirectly,  of  course,  for  one  must  be 
delicate  in  talking  to  a  monarch  about  his 
plans  for  a  coup — that  he  would  be  just  as 
constitutional  about  it  as  lie  could.  But.  as 
one  official  in  Washington  puts  it,  "We  were 
ready  for  the  generals." 

Exactly  why  the  colonels  stole  the  coup 
from  the  generals  is  not  known.  It  may  be 
that  they  feared  that  the  King,  who  after 
all  had  been  contemplating  his  coup  for 
some  time,  was  temporizing  once  again.  It 
may  be  that  they  knew  how  the  Americans 
felt  about  the  Papandreous,  and  believed 
that  since  the  United  States  was  at  least 
implicitly  concurring  In  the  King's  coup.  It 
would  not  object  to  this  change  of  personnel. 
It  may  have  come  from  their  own  frustra- 
tions within  the  ranks,  for  these  were  "coun- 
try boys"  from  the  lower  middle  class  who 
were  never  going  to  rise  to  the  military  top. 
Colonel  Papadopoulos,  the  leader  of  the  coup, 
at  one  point  the  contact  man  between  the 
CIA  and  Greek  intelligence,  had  a  contro- 
versial reputation  as  a  fanatic  Communist- 
hunter.  Tlielr  reasons  may  simply  have  been 
what  they  said  they  were:  their  desires  to 
"purify"  Greece  politically  and  morally  and 
to  save  it  from  Commiuiism.  It  is  their  literal 
carrying  out  of  this  program  which  has  given 
the  junta  its  comic-opera  overtones:  the 
ta:uilshment  of  beards  .and  miniskirts,  the 
forbidding  of  the  playing  of  music  of  sus- 
pected Communists.  And  also  its  omnious 
ones:  the  widespread  arrests,  continuing  on 
a  smaller  scale  today,  the  apparent  resort  to 
torture,  the  prohibition  of  gatherings  of 
more  than  five  persons,  and  so  on. 

In  any  event,  on  April  21,  a  triumvirate  of 
relatively  low  ranking  officers — Colonel  Papa- 
dojwulos.  Brigadier  Patakos,  .and  Colonel 
Makarezos — took  from  the  drawer  the  "FYo- 
metheus  Plan."  a  NATO  contingency  plan  for 
a  military  coup  In  the  event  of  a  Communist 
take-over,  rolled  cut  the  NATO  tanks,  and 
seized  Greece. 
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As  It  happened,  they  dldO't  have  very 
much  of  It  at  first.  The  Navy,  the  Air  Force, 
and  the  Army  in  the  north,  which  outnum- 
bered the  southern  army  t«n  to  one,  were 
not  with  them.  Therefore,  what  happened 
in  the  early  hours  of  the  coup  made  the  dif- 
ference, since  the  colonels  acted  In  the 
Kings  name,  there  was  some  confusion  In 
Athens  and  In  Washington  at  first  as  to  just 
whose  coup  this  was.  Then,  when  Talbot 
made  his  way  to  the  palace,  he  found  that 
King  Constantlne  was  quite  beside  himself 
Condemning  the  "Incredibly  stupid,  ultra- 
right-wing  bastards"  who  has  atolen  his  coup, 
he  asked  If  the  United  Stat«s  might  send 
marines  to  help  him  and  the  generals  regain 
control,  and  requested  that  we  try  to  con- 
vince the  Junta  to  take  his  oBders.  and  that 
we  land  Sixth  Fleet  hellcoptars  to  evacuate 
his  family  If  necessary.  Talbot,  by  this  time 
Identifying  our  fortunes  with  those  of  the 
King,  was  deeply  upset  and  Bent  his  cable 
decrying  "the  rape  of  Greek  democracy." 

Sending  the  marines  was  never  seriously 
considered.  The  Sixth  Fleet  cruised  closer  to 
the  Greek  shore.  In  case  evacuation  of  Ameri- 
cans and  the  royal  family  became  neceesary, 
as  It  did  not.  Tlie  real  Issues  In  Washington 
m  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the  coup  were 
the  usual  ones  in  such  a  sltuktlon — that  Is. 
a  coup  from  the  right,  not  the  left:  how  soon 
and  how  strongly  does  the  ^United  States 
react,  in  terms  of  denouncl»g  the  action, 
suspending  diplomatic  conigcts,  and  ter- 
minating economic  and  military  asslsunce? 
A  quick,  strong,  negative  react4on  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  might  have  v.-irlous  levels 
of  effects:  at  most,  It  might  unhorse  a  new, 
If  shaky.  Junta:  In  between.  It  can  give  us  a 
strong  bargaining  position  with  a  new  gov- 
ernment: at  the  least.  It  ke«ps  the  United 
States  from  being  Identified  from  the  outset 
with  a  new  regime  of  doubtful  capacities 
and  Intentions. 

Thus,  when  there  was  a  military  coup  In 
Peru  In  1962.  the  United  States  denounced 
It  and  removed  the  ambassador  and  sus- 
pended the  aid  programs  until  the  Junta  set 
a  date  for  elections  and  guaranteed  a  return 
to  civil  government;  In  1964.  tfcere  was  a  free 
election.  Our  language  can  b*  quite  strong. 
In  1963.  Secretary  Rusk  responded  to  right- 
wing  coups  in  the  Dominican,  Republic  and 
Honduras:  the  United  States  views  the 
situation  "with  utmost  gravity.  .  .  .  Under 
existing  conditions  .  .  .  thers  Is  no  oppor- 
tunity for  effective  collaboration  ...  or  for 
normalization  of  diplomatic  relations.  We 
have  stopped  all  economic  ao|d  military  aid 
to  these  countries. 

Ambassador  Taltxjt  pleaded  with  Wash- 
ington for  an  early,  very  stjong  statement 
denouncing  the  Greek  coup,  ^s  request  was 
not  granted.  The  explanation  of  this  and 
everything  that  has  followed  Jles  essentially 
in  who  were  the  pollcy-makeljs  in  Washing- 
ton, and  how  they  were  doltig  It. 

Lucius  D.  Battle,  the  As8l#:ant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Near  Eastern  a«fl  South  Asian 
Affairs,  an  able  diplomat  wh4  had  served  in 
various  State  Department  pos  s  during  three 
Administrations,  most  recen  ly  as  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Arab  Rep  ibllc.  had  been 
Installed  In  his  new  Job  for  only  six  days 
when  the  colonels  struck,  [e  was  essen- 
tially unfamiliar  with  the  C  reek  situation, 
and  he  was  and  has  remained  (  peply  absorbed 
In  other  problems  In  the  vas  region  of  his 
responsibility.  In  his  first  lays  In  office, 
a  crisis  in  Yemen  was  buc  ling,  and  the 
events  which  led  to  the  Ju  le  war  In  the 
Middle  East  were  in  train. 

Battle,  therefore,  had  to  ;  sly  on  his  as- 
sistants: Stuart  Rockwell,  h  Is  deputy,  and 
Daniel  Brewster,  director  ol  Greek  affairs, 
both  career  Foreign  Service  Officers.  Rock- 
well's predilection  throughov  t  has  been  for 
an  accommodation  with  the  solonels.  Brew- 
ster came  at  the  problem  wit  i  decided  views 
of  his  own.  He  is  the  Greek  h\  iid  at  the  State 
Department,  not  simply  becijinse  of  his  for- 


mal position  but  also  because  he  was  born 
and  educated  in  Greece,  and  served  in  Greece 
from  1947  through  1952.  when  the  United 
States  was  establishing  its  ties  there,  and 
again  from  1961  through  most  of  1965  when 
the  embassy  staff  was  deciding  that  the  Pap- 
andreaous,  particularly  Andreas,  would  not 
do.  As  the  Greek  policy  went  up  the  line: 
Rockwell  was  inclined  to  agree;  Battle  was 
Inclined  to  defer;  and  when  the  policy  ques- 
tions went  from  the  sixth  floor  of  State  to 
the  seventh.  Secretary  Rusk  and  Undersecre- 
tary Nicholas  Katzenbach  were  preoccupied 
with  other  matters. 

At  the  White  House.  In  the  National  Secu- 
rity Coimcll  staff,  Walt  Roetow  was  as  burled 
In  Vietnam  and  other  major  crises  as  were 
the  Secretary  and  Undersecretary.  His  staff 
was  said  to  have  had  some  reservations  about 
Greek  policy,  but  If  so,  they  did  not  put  up 
much  fight.  The  only  White  House  voice 
some  State  E)epartment  men  recall  hearing 
with  any  clarity  was  that  of  Mike  Manatos. 
a  presidential  aide  for  congressional  rela- 
tions who  was  relaying  the  concern  of  the 
liberal  elements  of  the  essentially  conserva- 
tive Greek-American  community.  Recently, 
however,  some  Greek-American  businessmen 
complained  to  the  State  Department  about 
the  Junta's  treatment  of  business  in  Greece, 
and  their  complaints  made  an  impression. 

The  Pentagon's  overriding  concern  was 
that  nothing  disrupt  the  military  prepared- 
ness of  Greece  under  NATO,  or  the  ongoing 
operations  of  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram. The  decisive  group  was  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  whose  traditional  position  has 
been  that  Greece  is  the  "southern  flank"  of 
NATO,  and  it  must  be  prepared  at  all  times 
for  an  attack  from  Bulgaria.  The  Pentagon 
should  not  question  the  likelihood  of  an  at- 
tack by  the  Bulgars.  argue  the  Chiefs;  It 
should  be  prepared  for  all  eventualities;  be- 
sides, who  can  read  the  mind  of  the  Commu- 
nist enemy?  To  the  extent  that  Greece  is 
not  prepared,  the  argument  goes,  if  the  Bul- 
gars do  attack,  the  United  States  will  have  to 
make  up  the  difference,  so  the  more  Greece 
Is  armed,  the  less  likely  It  Is  that  the  United 
States  would  have  to  fight  there.  If.  as  the 
Greek  Junta  did.  a  government  dismisses  500 
of  the  NATO-trained  officers  and  purges  many 
of  tlie  troops,  that  Is  unfortunate,  and  we 
shall  Just  have  to  start  from  there. 

There  are  some  civilians  In  the  Pentagon 
who  question  that  Greece  Is  a  "flank"  in 
classic  military  terms,  and  doubt  Greece's 
strategic  importance  to  NATO.  But.  says 
one  of  the  doubters.  "That  concept  was  here 
when  we  got  here,  and  it  will  be  here  when 
we  leave."  There  is  also  some  ambiguity  as 
to  whether  the  substantial  Greek  troops 
and  weapons  positioned  In  the  Thraclan 
plains  In  the  north  are  poised  against  Bul- 
garia or  against  T\irkey.  The  way  In  which 
the  concept  of  Greece's  military  Importance 
to  NATO  has  reinforced  the  Junta  has  been 
deplored  by.  among  others,  such  a  conserva- 
tive as  Mrs.  Helen  Vlachos.  publisher  of 
Greek  newspapers  and  now  In  exile  In  Lon- 
don: "NATO  Is  something  we  put  our  signa- 
ture on  when  we  were  free  and  which  was 
to  keep  us  free.  At  this  moment  NATO  Is 
protecting  the  Junta."  The  Junta  survives 
"entirely  because  of  NATO  power — NATO 
monev.  NATO  weaponry,  NATO  Jam  in  the 
morning.  NATO  suits,  NATO  everything  you 
see   " 

And  while  the  United  States  focuses  on 
the  "Southern  flank."  other  parts  of  NATO 
have  fallen  out  with  our  Greek  policy.  Nor- 
way and  Denmark  have  suspended  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Greece;  the  German 
government  has  suspended  military  assist- 
ance; and  the  American  policy  Is  highly  un- 
popular with  the  European  social  democratic 
parties,  and  with  the  prestigious  Council  of 
Europe.  Some  high-level  civilians  In  the 
Pentagon  have  had  some  concern  about  the 
policy  decisions  regarding  Greece.  But  these 
have  tended  to  be  the  same  men  who  were 


offering  strong  objections  within  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  escalation  of  the  Vietnam 
War:  with  no  prodding  from  the  State  De- 
portment to  counter  the  military  Impetus 
of  Greek   policy,   they  fought  other   battles. 

The  Defense  Department's  consequent  em- 
phasis on  the  primacy  of  NATO  strategy  in 
policy-making  on  Greece  happened  to  suit 
the  prevailing  mood  at  State.  For  some  time 
the  central  tension  in  our  European  policy, 
which  does  receive  ongoing  attention  on  the 
seventh  floor,  has  been  over  whether  NATO 
is  outmoded,  a  bar  to  detente  with  Eastern 
Europe,  and  should  slowly  be  dismantled,  or 
whether  NATO  still  represents  a  farslghted 
policy  and  our  best  hope  for  promoting  Eu- 
ropean unity  and  therefore  must  be  main- 
tained. At  this  point  in  time,  with  General 
de  Gaulle  shaking  the  NATO  foundations,  the 
latter  viewpoint  prevailed. 

Tlius  there  were  not  great  policy  debates 
about  Greece.  The  policy  tended  Just  to 
liappen.  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  according  to 
routine  bureaucratic  procedure.  From  time  to 
time,  there  came  from  outside  the  normal 
chain  of  command  strong  suggestions  that 
the  United  Stales  take  a  firmer  line  against 
the  Junta,  but  only  rarely  did  these  sugges- 
tions permeate  tlie  structure.  Occasionally, 
an  issue  even  came  to  the  President's  desk. 
When  such  issues  concern  countries  not 
normally  subject  to  presidential  or  seventh- 
floor  attention,  they  tend  to  get  settled, 
rather  quickly,  by  a  presumption  In  favor  of 
the  position  of  the  Secretary  of  state 

Responding  to  Talbot'.s  request  tor  a 
strong  denunciation  of  the  coup,  on  April 
23  Brewster  and  Battle  had  dr.ift?d  at  least 
a  mild  one  regretting  the  action —  The  U.S. 
by  tradition  is  opposed  to  the  change  of 
democratic  government  by  force" — but  Rusk 
ruled  against  its  issuance.  His  argiunents 
were  that  this  might  impair  future  relations 
the  United  States  might  wish  to  have  with 
the  new  regime,  and  there  were  political 
prisoners  whose  safety  was  of  some  concern 
to  us.  If  the  United  States  tried  to  unseat 
the  junta,  went  the  prevailing  thought  in 
Washington,  the  result  might  be  fighting  in 
the  streets  between  royalist  and  rebellious 
armed  forces:  moreover,  the  junta  might  be 
secure  enough  to  prevail,  and  then  where 
would  the  United  States  be?  Instead.  Wash- 
ington would  work  with  the  Junta,  trying  to 
influence  it  to  work  with  the  King,  to  Like 
steps  to  return  to  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  to  free  the  political  prisoners. 
Therefore  it  would  not  be  useful  to  suspend 
diplomatic  relations. 

As  for  arms  (substantial  economic  assist- 
ance to  Greece  liad  ended  in  1962),  a  major 
consideration  of  the  moment  was  that  Con- 
gress was  upset  already  over  the  extent  and 
use^as  in  the  Indo-Paklstani  and  Arab- 
Israeli  fighting — of  U.S.  military  assistance. 
There  was  some  concern,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  if  mllitiiry  aid  to  Greece  were  stopped. 
It  might  be  difficult  to  get  it  resumed.  In  a 
split  decision,  shipments  of  tanks  and  jets 
were  stopped,  but  light  arms,  including  rifles 
and  bullets,  Jeeps  and  trucks,  and  spare 
parts — what  is  known  in  policy  circles  as 
"the  rlnky-dink  stuff" — continued  to  flow. 
The  issue  of  the  small  arms  was  argued:  the 
argument  that  cutting  them  off  would  be 
more  difficult  than  It   v.as  worth  prevailed. 

"You  end  up  dealing  with  what  is  in  iront 
of  you."  said  one  of  the  policy-makers  of  the 
first  week  after  the  coup. 

So  for  seven  days  the  United  States  kept 
its  silence,  and  on  April  28.  Secretiry  Rusk 
issued  a  statement  weaker  still  than  the  one 
Brewster  and  Battle  had  drafted.  It  did  not 
deplore  the  coup,  and  It  made  no  mention 
of  military  aid.  not  even  that  some  of  it  was 
being  suspended,  because,  explains  one  of- 
ficial. "It  would  have  been  Interpreted  as  an 
antl-ooup  move."  "We  have  followed  closely 
the  situation  in  Greece  since  the  military 
take-over  there  last  Friday."  .said  Rusk's 
statement.  "I  am  encouraged  to  see  King 
Constantlne  .   .  .  has  called  for  an  early  re- 
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turn  to  parliamentary  government  We  are 
now  awaiting  concrete  evidence  that  the  new 
Greek  government  will  make  every  effort  to 
re-establish  democratic  institutions.  ...  I 
am  gratified  that  Greece  will  continue  Its 
strong  support  of  NATO."  Tlie  colonels  had 
wasted  i:o  time  in  pledging  that  They 
showed  less  dispatch  about  satisfying  the 
other  wishes. 

The  Secretary's  statement  also  noted  that 
Colonel  Papadopoulos  had  said  that  the  po- 
litical prisoners  rounded  up  during  the  coup 
would  be  set  free  "In  a  few  days,"  anf  that 
he  trusted  "this  step  will  inded  be  t.iken." 
Andreas  Papandreou  wns  in  prison.  The 
pressure  mounted  quickly  by  his  Amencan 
friends,  men  with  access  to  the  highest  levels 
of  government,  to  prevent  his  assassination 
and  secure  his  release  probably  has  no  recent 
equal.  John  Kenneth  Galbralth  from  Har- 
vard, Carl  Kaysen  from  Princeton's  Institute 
for  Advanced  Studies.  Walter  Heller  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  others  were 
calling  the  President,  the  Vice  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Secretary  and 
Undersecretary  of  State.  President  Johnson 
oommented  tliat  this  was  the  one  Issue  econ- 
omists were  agreed  upon.  In  his  White  House 
redoubt.  Walt  Bostow  received  more  than  200 
letters  from  professors.  This  pressure  was  re- 
sponsible In  some  dergee  for  what  restraint 
Washington  displayed  to  the  junta  during 
the  first  days — the  memoranda  that  went 
back  and  forth  referred  repeatedly  to  the 
fact  that  the  academic  community  was  up- 
set— and  also  for  our  more-than-usual  con- 
cern for  political  prisoners  But.  in  the  case 
of  the  prisoners,  there  was  also  the  fact  that 
the  Junta  had  rounded  up  and  imprisoned 
several  of  the  State  Department  officials'  old 
friends  from  the  right. 

Perhaps  It  was  his  distaste  for  Andreas 
Papandreou,  perhaps  a  weary  reaction  to  the 
pressure  from  the  academies,  so  many  of 
them  his  tormentors  on  Vietnam,  that  led 
Dean  Busk  to  respond  in  effect  to  one  do- 
mestic pleader  for  Papandreou  that  .Andreas 
is  no  longer  a  professor  of  economics.  He  is 
now  a  politician,  and  it  appears  that  he  may 
have  "a  good  deal  to  answer  for." 

Eight  months  after  the  coup,  about  one 
half  of  the  some  6000  prisoners  whom  the 
junta  had  rounded  up  were  released.  Andreas 
Papandreou,  who  had  been  kept  in  solitary 
confinement  all  that  time,  was  among  them. 
Both  the  United  States  and  the  Junta  were 
interested  in  removing  him  from  the  Greek 
scene,  and  so  he  vras  released  and  allowed 
to  leave  the  country. 

Since  the  coup,  the  policy  questions  have 
arisen  In  terms  of  more  cooperation  with 
the  Junta.  The  policy-makers  don't  put  it 
that  way,  of  cotirse.  They  point  to  Washing- 
ton's "cool  and  correct"  relations  with  the 
colonels,  and  our  use  of  "carrots  and  sticks." 
They  also  point  out  how  cooperative  the 
Junta  has  been  in  serving  our  global  needs. 

Two  months  after  the  coup,  the  June  war 
broke  out  In  the  Middle  East.  The  Greek  gov- 
ernment permitted  the  United  States  over- 
flights, base  rights,  and  blanket,  rather  than 
shlp-by-shlp,  use  of  Crete's  landing  facilities 
for  the  Sixth  Fleet.  Thousands  of  American 
evacuees  were  landed  In  Athens,  a  fact  which 
every  Foreign  Service  Officer  whose  family 
has  been  abroad  in  a  crisis  appreciates.  (Just 
why  they  had  to  be  taken  to  Athens,  as  op- 
posed to  Rome  or  elsewhere.  Is  not  clear.) 

Moreover,  during  the  Middle  East  crisis, 
for  the  first  time  a  Soviet  fleet  appeared  In 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  To  the  Navy,  this 
made  our  entree  to  Greek  ports  all  the  more 
essential,  so  that  our  sailors  could  have  their 
"R  and  R"  (rest  and  rehabilitation).  Places 
of  respite  were  diminishing:  Arab  ports  were 
out.  Spain  does  not  like  us  to  land  at  Gi- 
braltar. Italy  limits  our  landing  rights,  and 
Turkish  ports  do  not  suffice.  Early  this  year, 
the  Navy  pressed  for  a  port  call  at  Athens  by 
the  U.S.S.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  re- 
establish the  fact  that  we  considered  Greece 
a  port  of  call.  The  visit  turned  into  a  friendly 


shipboard  gathering  which  Included  the 
Greek  defense  minister.  Ambassador  Talbot, 
and^olonel  Papadopoulos.  Cameramen  re- 
corded the  event,  and  the  story  was  widely 
printed  In  Greek  newspapers  (under  such 
headlines  as  "Warm  Handshake  in  Front  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt,"  and  "Greece  Believes  In 
NATO"),  The  State  Department  says  that  It 
was  all  a  matter  of  mixed  signals  somewhere 
along  the  way. 

In  November,  the  Junta  again  earned  the 
State  Department's  gratitude.  Turkey  was 
about  to  Invade  Cyprus.  The  United  States 
sent  a  special  negotiator,  Cyrus  Vance,  to 
cool  the  crisis  and  persuade  both  the  Greeks 
and  the  Turks  to  withdraw  some  troops  from 
the  Island  (In  the  process,  cementing  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  was  dealing  gov- 
ernment-to-government with  the  Junta), 
Both  sides  agreed.  The  State  Department 
likes  to  point  to  this  act  of  statesmanship  by 
the  junt*.  and  compare  It  to  the  'irresponsi- 
bility" of  the  Papandreous.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  one  operated  under  martial  law 
and  the  other  under  an  open  parliamentary 
system.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  junta 
was  motivated  by  the  fact  that  If  the  Turks 
had  Invaded,  the  Greeks  would  have  been 
overwhelmed. 

One  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  United 
States  explained  its  continuing  relationship 
with  the  junta  was  the  technical  one  that 
ovir  diplomatic  accreditation  was  to  the 
King,  and  since  the  King  dealt  with  the 
junta,  so  did  we.  Moreover,  we  were  doing 
what  we  could  to  work  things  out  between 
the  two.  Therefore,  there  was  a  problem 
when,  on  December  13,  the  King  decided  to 
overthrow  the  Junta  The  United  States 
knew  that  he  had  been  mulling  the  action 
for  some  time,  but  officials  say  that  the  King 
did  not  inform  Talbot  of  his  decision  to  move 
until  that  very  day.  At  that  point  he  asked 
for  our  help.  Talbot  relayed  the  request  and 
Indicated  that  he  was  giving  some  thought 
to  going  north  with  the  King,  our  last  hope 
for  Greece. 

Within  the  U.S.  government,  the  hope  was 
that  the  King  would  succeed,  and  the  bet- 
ting was  that  he  would — most  of  the  troops 
were  in  the  north  and  had  not  been  with  the 
junta.  The  United  States  did  not,  however, 
want  to  be  caught  on  the  WTong  side  in  case 
he  failed.  Help  was  refused,  and  Talbot 
Bt.-ived  in  Athens.  As  it  turned  out.  Constan- 
tlne's  coup  may  set  some  sort  of  recora  lor 
Incompetence,  and  within  twenty-four  hours 
he  and  his  family  were  on  their  way  to 
safety  in  Rome.  ("I  find  it  insulting,"  one 
State  Department  official  complained,  "that 
the  United  States  is  accused  of  being  asso- 
ciated with  such  a  disorganized  coup") 
When  the  King  left  the  country,  our  basis 
for  dealing  with  the  regime  had  disappeared, 
and  for  a  few  weeks  Washington  suspended 
normal  diplomatic  contacts.  But  later,  be- 
cause. It  Is  said,  the  Junta  and  the  King  were 
negotiating  for  the  King's  return  to  Greece, 
we  resumed  our  dealings — albeit  "cool  and 
correct" — with  the  colonels. 

"The  purpose  of  our  policy,"  said  one  high 
State  Department  official,  "has  been  to  in- 
fluence these  people  to  move  in  the  direction 
of  constitutional  government,  and  it  has 
had  that  effect."  Thus  the  policy-makers  are 
quite  pleased  to  point  out  that  in  March  the 
junta  Issued  a  draft  constitution.  The  offi- 
cials must  have  been  counting  on  nobody's 
reading  it,  however  ("the  lawyers  are  study- 
ing It,"  was  the  reply  of  one  whom  I  asked 
about  it),  for  the  draft  constitution  was  a 
document  straight  out  of  Catch-22.  "The 
press  is  free  and  exercises  a  social  mission, 
that  entails  obligations  .  .  .  Confiscation  Is 
permitced  .  .  .  when  it  Insults  the  Christian 
religion,  insults  the  person  of  the  King,  the 
King's  parents,  the  Queen,  the  crown  prince, 
their  children  and  wives.  Insults  the  honor 
and  reputation  of  Individuals  holding  pub- 
lic office  or  having  held  public  office.  .  .  ." 
And  so  on  The  constitution  was  to  be  freely 
discussed   ("the  people  are  writing  the  arti- 


cles of  the  constitution") .  under  martial  law. 
The  expectation  was  that  a  revised  version 
would  be  Issued — there  was  no  way  for  it  to 
go  but  up — showing  the  regime's  receptivity 
to  public  opinion.  A  referendum  on  the  con- 
stitution has  been  set  for  early  September, 
but  Colonel  Papadopoulos  has  declined  to 
set  dates  for  the  formation  of  jDOlitical  par- 
ties or  for  parliamentary  elections.  On  the 
anniversary  of  the  coup,  one  of  the  news- 
papers closest  to  the  regime  wrote  that  "the 
fingers  of  one  hand  are  not  enough  to  count 
the  number  of  years  It  needs  to  accomplish 
its  aims." 

The  method  by  which  the  United  States 
.achieved  this  policy  success  is  one  that  Stale 
Department  policy-makers  talk  about  quite 
a  bit:  the  use  of  '"carrots  and  sticks."'  The  fact 
is.  however,  that  diplomats  usually  prefer 
offering  carrots  to  wieldini?  sticks.  And  so  by 
July,  1967.  the  embassy,  iiavinij  adjusted,  as 
embassies  do,  to  the  new  circumstances,  sug- 
gested a  gradual  resumption  of  tlie  remain- 
ing military  aid.  Having  continued  diplomatic 
contacts,  iiavlng  continued  to  ship  small 
arms,  having  done  nothing  to  discourage  pri- 
vate Investment,  the  United  States  had  made 
the  remaining  weapons — minesweepers, 
tanks,  jets — the  last  symbol  of  our  attitude 
of  reserve  toward  the  Junta.  Nevertheless,  the 
question  did  not  cause  much  debate  within 
the  t;overnment  Tlie  embassy  suggestion  was 
approved  by  the  State  Department  in  July 
and  forwarded  to  the  White  House  President 
Johnson  concurred,  provided  that  private 
soundings  indicated  that  Congress  would  not 
object. 

The  soundings  were  not  taken,  however.  .'S 
other  planned  soundings  over  the  following 
year  on  resuming  the  aid  were  not.  because 
each  time  they  were  about  to  take  place,  the 
Junta  made  some  particularly  pmbarrassing 
move.  For  the  anniversary  of  the  coup,  for 
Instance,  they  put  aged  George  Papandreou 
and  Panayotis  Kanellopoulos.  the  rightist 
prime  minister  at  the  time  of  the  coup,  under 
house  arrest,  i  Around  the  State  Department. 
•  this  is  seen  as  evidence  of  the  colonels'  "poor 
sense  of  public  relations."  as  was  the  iact 
that  only  half  of  the  political  prisoners  were 
released  after  eight  months.)  It  was  a  bit 
awkward  to  push  for  Increased  arms  aid 
under  such  circumstances,  and  it  was  impor- 
tant not  to  endanger  further  the  entire  con- 
troversial arms  program  by  arousing  Congress 
over  Greece. 

Arms  aid  to  the  junta  would  be  increaseci 
however,  as  soon  as  the  congressional  thicket 
could  be  negotiated.  One  State  Department 
official  explained  (in  the  same  interview) 
that  this  should  be  done  because  lai  this 
would  be  the  way  to  nudge  the  junta  toward 
a  constitutional  government  and  ib)  the 
junta  had  no  intention  of  stepping  aside 
for  some  hve  years  and  we  liad  better  set 
along  with  them  as  best  we  could.  The 
colonels  have  also  passed  along  the  word, 
persuasive  to  some  of  the  policy-makers,  that 
we  liad  best  help  them  further  in  order  to 
offset  the  neutralist — the  words  "Nasserite" 
and  "Gaullist"  are  used — iucUnatlons  of 
some  of  the  younger  officers  associated  -^-ith 
them. 

The  major  reason  for  the  planned  resump- 
tion of  arms  aid.  however,  lay  in  the  com- 
parative strengths  of  the  pressures  brousht 
to  bear  in  Washington.  The  men  who  run 
the  military  assistance  program  were  anxious 
to  commit  the  remaining  weapons  for 
Greece  which  had  been  programmed  for  the 
past  fiscal  year,  .=o  that  they  could  justify 
to  Congress  their  requests  for  still  more 
weapons  lor  Greece — close  to  t70  million 
worth  of  them — over  the  next  fiscal  year. 
Tlie  arms  resumption  was  also  vigorously 
championed  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
by  the  CIA.  ,^nxious  to  retain  its  base  in 
Greece.  Battle  was  .'=ald  to  have  develo-ied 
some  doubts,  but  when  State  is  only  doubt- 
ful and  the  Pent.-'gon  and  the  CIA  are  en- 
thusiastic. State  losec.  unless  someone  de- 
cides to  Uke  the  fight  to  the  White  House. 
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The  general  view  of  tho4|e  responsible  for 
our  Greek  policy  Is  that  It  haa  all  worked 
out  for  the  best.  "They  |  theijcolonelsl  haven't 
done  too  badly."  said  on*  "They've  made 
some  Improvemente  on  ti»e  Greek  scene. 
They  have  brought  into  t|le  government  a 
sense  of  austerity  and  welcome  probity,  I 
would  say.  Although  they  ajie  inept  economi- 
cally, they  haven't  brougli ;  about  disaster. 
They  do  lack  Important  i  lings,  obviously. 
They  lack  constitutionally  ,  legality,  expe- 
rience, and  a  sense  of  pub  ,1c  relations.  But 
from  their  point  of  viev.  I^hy  should  they 
step  down?"  Another  s^ijgested  that  the 
way  to  look  at  the  sltuatlOfi  was  that  order 
had  been  restored.  Andreaa  Papandreou  and 
the  King,  the  two  most  exacerbating  factors 
in  Greek  politics,  were  ou|  of  the  country, 
and  a  constitution  wae  on  tl  le  way. 

Despite  these  Ideal  clrcij  instances,  Wash- 
ington has  not  run  out  ofi  Ideas  about  how 
to  help  Greece  The  currenl  thinking  Is  that 
the  thing  to  do  Is  to  nudgel  the  colonels  Into 
Inviting  Karamanlls  to  reti  tm  from  Paris  to 
head  the  government.  And  reas  Papandreou 
and  cithers  have  suggested  at  coalition  of 
center  and  right,  and  pen  laps  the  United 
states  would  accept  this.  %  ut  it  is  assumed 
that  th«  right  Is  still  the  bi  st  hope  for  order 
In  Greec*.  The  embassy  hj  s  reported,  any- 
way, ajid  It  Is  the  accept«|  1  wisdom  among 
the  policy-makers — despite!  evidence  that  the 
Americans  in  Greece  hav€  chronically  and 
wishfully  underrated  the  F  ipandreous'  pop- 
ularity— that  Andreas  Papa  idreou's  popular- 
ity In  Greece  has  plumm«  ;ed  to  zero,  ahd 
that  his  father's  Is  down  tc  10  or  20  percent. 
It  Is  also  argued  that  the  3reek  people  are 
"apathetic."  even  relieved  t  have  been  saved 
from  the  politicians,  and,  ,o.  the  threat  of 
leftist  violence,  which  we  a  id  the  right  have 
been  fearing  and  gxtardli  g  against  these 
many  years,  has  seemingly   ilsappeared. 

Others  do  not  think  It  hi  s,  and  argue  that 
the  longer  the  colonels  st  y  in  power,  the 
more  likely  It  Is  to  grow,  ft  does  not  strain 
the  Imagination  to  consld  ir.  if  there  were 
Communist  Insurgency  a;  ilnst  a  military 
government  we  have  been  a  mlng,  which  side 
the  United  States  might  b  on.  The  policy- 
makers assume  that  the  Jreeks  have  had 
their  fill  of  civil  war,  but  he  lesson  others 
draw  from  the  1930s  and  19  lOs  Is  that  Greece 
has  a  history  of  violence  1  i  the  face  of  re- 
pressive regimes.  Yet  even  1  the  worst — "an- 
other Vietnam,"  for  exampl  i — does  not  come 
to  pass,  there  are  other  g  ounds  for  being 
disturbed  about  our  Greek  policy. 

Much  of  foreign  policy,:  one  official  says 
soothlnglv.  Is  simply  "buy  ig  time."  In  the 

that 


Greek    case,    another    way 
might  be  "mortgaging  the 
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IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Presiicnt,  the  Gover- 
nor of  New  York,  a  ca  ididate  for  his 
party's  presidential  nom  nation,  has  put 
forth  a  proposal  of  his  own  for  settle- 
ment of  the  war  in  Vieti  am.  It  is  a  pro- 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rockefeller's  Peace  Plan 

Governor  Rockefeller's  four-point  pro- 
(>osal  for  settlement  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
a  strange  blend  of  daydreaming  combined 
with  wishful  thinking. 

The  substance  of  the  four  points  is:  A 
mutual  pullback  of  North  Vietnamese  and 
allied  troops,  a  buffer  force  consisting 
largely  of  Asian  troops  (what  Asian  troops?) 
and  a  cease-flre,  the  withdrawal  of  75,000 
American  troops  from  Vietnam  as  a  "sure 
sign  of  good  faith."  free  elections  and  direct 
negotiations  between  north  and  south  to 
determine  the  future  of  the  two  Vletnams. 
The  Viet  Cong  would  be  guaranteed  "par- 
ticipation in  the  political  life  of  the  country" 
If  it  renounced  the  use  of  force.  If  Hanoi 
rejects  his  plan,  said  the  governor,  the 
United  States  should  withdraw  its  troops  to 
populated  areas,  presumably  letting  the  rest 
of  the  country  go  to  the  enemy  by  default. 

The  major  trouble  with  all  this  is  that  It 
is  meaningless  unless  It  presupposes  a  genu- 
ine desire  for  peace  on  the  part  of  the  Viet 
Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese.  Where  is 
there  any  plausible  evidence  of  such  a  desire? 

More  than  30  peace  overtures  have  been 
made  to  Hanoi  and  all  have  been  spurned, 
unless  one  counts  as  a  favorable  response 
the  talks  in  Paris  which  to  this  time 
seem  to  be  getting  nowhere.  On  March 
31,  President  Johnson  announced  that  he 
was  halting  all  bombing  north  of  the  20th 
parallel.  One  might  think  of  that  as  "a  sure 
sign  of  good  faith"  on  our  part.  Hanoi's  re- 
sponse was  to  significantly  increase  its  infil- 
tration of  troops  and  supplies  Into  Soutli 
Vietnam  and  to  press  ahead  with  its  aggres- 
sion. What  we  would  like  to  see  Is  .some  ".sure 
sign"  of  good  faith  on  the  enemy's  part. 
Given  that,  the  war  could  have  been  settled 
months  ago. 

In  his  former  major  statement  on  Vietnam, 
the  Grants'  Pass  speech  in  Oregon  during 
the  1964  primary  campaign.  Governor  Rocke- 
feller said:  "Winning  the  fight  for  freedom 
in  Vietnam  Is  essential  to  the  survival  of  all 
Asia.  The  Communist  Viet  Cong  guerrillas 
must  be  defeated  .  .  .  the  commitment  we 
make  in  Vietnam  is  to  all  men  who  are  free 
and  to  all  men  who  would  be  so.  .  .  ." 

Last  week  he  said:  As  President,  "I  also 
pledge  that  we  will  not  again  find  ourselves 
with  a  commitment  looking  for  a  Justifi- 
cation." 

Anyone  is  free  to  change  his  mind  as  cir- 
cumstances change.  But  this  is  quite  a  switch 
for  any  man  who  professes  to  have  an  answer 
to  the  nightmarish  problem  of  Vietnam. 


THE  ROLE  OF  PRIVATELY  OWNED 
HOSPITALS  IN  OUR  NATIONS 
HEALTH-CARE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  despite 
the  inevitable  march  toward  conglomer- 
ates and  corporate  giants,  it  remains  a 
true  and  comforting  fact  that  the  pri- 
vate businessman  remains  the  founda- 
tion of  our  corporate  society. 

This  basic  truth  was  brought  home  to 
me  earlier  this  year  when  I  spoke  to  the 
Association  of  Western  Hospitals  at 
Portland,  Oreg.  This  group  represents 
hundreds  of  hospitals  in  the  Western 
States. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  know,  nonprofit 
aiid  institutional  hospitals  have  emerged 
as  the  major  factor  in  our  national 
health  scene.  And,  today,  90  percent  of 
all  the  country's  hospitals  fall  in  one 
or  the  other  of  these  two  categories;  that 
is,  they  are  either  publicly  owned,  or 


else  they  are  run  by  governmental  or 
other  groups  on  a  nonprofit  basis. 

Indeed,  there  are  those  who  equate 
hospital  care  with  public  ownership. 
They  find  an  inconsistency  in  combining 
hospital  care  and  profit.  Yet  they  hardly 
expect  doctors  to  practice  without  in- 
come or  manufacturers  to  sell  hospital 
supplies  for  chaiity.  As  in  any  other  field, 
the  leal  question  is.  Do  they  do  a  pood 
job  for  society?  Are  they  needed?  Should 
they  be  supported  and  encouraged? 

Many  of  the  800  privately  owned  or 
so-called  proprietary  hospitals  are  in  my 
State.  I  have  had  called  to  my  attention 
the  extraordinary  work  done  by  several 
of  them  and  I  would  like  to  comment 
here  briefly  on  the  fine  civic  senices  per- 
formed by  the  Woodland  Park  Hospital 
at  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  at  the  McMinn- 
vlllc  Hospital,  at  McMlnnville,  Oreg.  Both 
these  hospitals  are  privately  owned. 
Both  are  fully  accredited  by  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hos- 
pitals. And  both  are  members  of  the 
Federation  of  American  Hospitals,  the 
national  association  of  privately  owned 
hospitals. 

The  Woodland  Park  Hospital  is  the 
largest  private  hospital  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  having  102  beds.  It  series 
an  area  that  holds  about  100,000  of 
Portland's  900.000  citizens.  It  brings 
hospital  care  closer,  both  geographically 
and  emotionally,  to  thousands  of  people 
in  my  State. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  the  distance  to  a 
hospital  is  not  always  a  matter  of  miles. 
With  the  aggravating  traffic  problems 
that  beset  all  our  major  cities,  a 
suburban  hospital  is  often  a  lifesaver, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  Wood- 
land Park  is  that  kind  of  hospital.  It  is 
creative,  community  minded,  evidenced 
by  the  recent  installation  of  the  first 
hospital  hardtop  heliport  in  my  State. 

There  is  another  important  factor  that 
should  not  be  forgotten.  Proprietary  hos- 
pitals pay  taxes  and  carry  their  share 
of  the  economic  burdens  of  todays  city 
life.  So  successful  has  Woodland  Park 
been,  that,  I  am  told,  Spokane,  Wash.,  is 
now  planning  a  similar  venture.  I  wish 
them  well. 

The  McMinnville  Hospital  has  i-e- 
cently  been  told  by  McMinnville's  citi- 
zens how  they  feel  about  that  privately 
owned  hospital.  It  flist  opened  its  doors 
for  patients  in  1930  by  one  doctor  who 
saw  a  need  and  acted.  For  many  years 
McMinnville  was  the  only  hospital  avail- 
able in  the  Upper  Willamette  Valley.  In 
the  last  38  years  it  has  expanded  and 
played  a  constantly  increasing  role  in 
its  area.  Now  it  has  become  recognized  as 
a  leading  hospital  in  the  State. 

The  principal  of  McMinnville's  high 
school.  Kenneth  H.  Myers,  writes  that 
the  McMinnville  Hospital  has  done  a 
"commendable  job  in  providing  profes- 
sional service."  Mayor  Norman  R.  Scott 
states  that  "not  only  McMinnville  but 
the  surrounding  area  has  benefited  over 
the  years  from  the  excellent  medical 
services  furnished."  Viewed  from  his 
special  angle.  Sidney  M.  Huwaldt.  pres- 
ident of  the  McMinnville  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  points  out  the  important  role 
that  the  hospital  has  played  m  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  commimity. 
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Tiie  McMinnville  Ho.spital  is  just 
about  to  start  an  $800,000  modernization 
project.  This  project  was  not  financed 
by  the  Federal  Government,  it  was  fi- 
nanced by  a  local  bank,  with  the  full 
support  of  the  community.  I  can  think  of 
no  better  example  of  the  role  that  con- 
structive private  enterprise  can  play  in 
our  Nation's  system  of  iiealth  care. 
Ground  will  be  broken  next  month  to 
begin  this  modernization,  and  I  wisli  the 
McMinnville  Hospital  well. 

These  two  well  inin  private  institu- 
tions are  characteristic  of  liundreds  of 
private  hospitals  whose  fine  work  is 
often  overlooked  simply  because  the 
liuge  institutional  hospitals  are  the 
center  of  attention.  But  they  deserve 
every  consideration  from  the  Federal, 
State,  and  city  governments.  Most  of 
them  were  originally  built  to  fulfill  the 
liealth  needs  of  communities  tliat  had  no 
other  iiospital  of  any  kind.  They  have 
continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  com- 
munity affairs  as  active  taxpaying,  re- 
sponsible businesses. 

It  is  a  basic  law  of  our  capitalistic  so- 
ciety, and  a  good  one  too,  that  men  often 
perform  at  their  best  when  incentives 
are  there  to  induce  quality  and  economy. 
The  same  thing  holds  for  a  hospital  as 
for  any  other  business.  If  they  do  the 
job  well  and  competitively  they  will  sur- 
vive. Otherwise  they  will  fall,  for  they 
have  no  cushion  of  public  funds  to  cover 
inefficiency  or  poor  quality.  Their  contri- 
bution is  in  the  best  tradition  of  our 
.society.  I  believe  that  privately  owned 
hospitals  are  entitled  to  be  considered 
as  a  '.vorking  partner  in  our  hospital 
planning  for  the  future. 


GUN    CONTROLS— WHO    WILL    WIN 
THE  VICTORY? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  na- 
tional news  media  aic  giving  broad  cover- 
age these  da.vs  to  the  fast-changing  situ- 
ation in  Congress  with  respect  to  gun 
control  legislation.  Sometimes  it  seems 
that  a  sporting  contest  is  underway,  with 
first  one  side  and  then  the  other  side 
gaining  ;-n  advantage  or  a  temporary  vic- 
torj-. 

But  when  all  the  speeches  are  made, 
when  all  the  parliamentary  maneuvers 
are  accomplished,  when  the  final  vote 
is  taken,  the  victory  or  the  defeat  will 
not  be  a  victory  or  defeat  solely  for  the 
gun  lobby  or  solely  for  those  of  us  who 
have  been  trying  to  enact  effective  gun 
control  legislation. 

The  victory  or  defeat  will  be  felt  by  all 
Americans.  Either  the  citizens  of  this 
country  arc  going  to  obtain  protection 
against  the  hazards  of  unrestricted 
weapons  of  death,  or  else  the  people  are 
goinp  to  have  to  learn  to  live  with  a 
situation  in  which  the  most  civilized  Na- 
tion on  earth  tolerates  thousands  of  gun 
deaths  each  year  because  the  will  of  the 
people  cannot  make  itself  felt  through 
the  democratic  process. 

This  is  an  intolerable  situation.  Every 
public  opinion  poll  over  the  past  three 
decades  has  shown  that  a  vast  majority 
of  the  American  people  want  gun  con- 
trols. Yet  those  of  us  who  advocate  gun 
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control  legislation  have  to  battle  every 
inch  of  the  way  as  though  our  views  were 
held  by  only  a  small  minority  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Once  again,  I  urge  Senators  to  listen 
to  the  responsible  voices  of  public  opin- 
ion. Here  are  quotations  from  some  re- 
cent editorials  on  the  subject: 
The  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Patriot: 
The  gun  lobby  has  the  strategy  figured  out 
pretty  well.  Stall. 

Marshall,  Tex.,  News  Messenger: 

It  Is  difficult  to  understand  any  responsible 
opposition  to  a  gun-registration  law. 

The  Denver  Post: 

We  have  heard  the  argimient  that  "guns  do 
not  kill — people  do."  To  be  sure,  but  there  Is 
no  question  about  the  relatlon.shlp  between 
large  nur^bers  of  guns  and  large  numbers  of 
crimes  of  violence  involving  guns.  Tighter 
gun  control  is  one  way  of  attacking  the  prob- 
lem. 

I  and  other  sponsors  of  effective  gun 
control  legislation  can  afford  to  lose  leg- 
islative debates:  but  I  do  not  think  the 
people  of  America  can  afford  to  lose  the 
struggle  to  put  some  reasonable  controls 
on  weapons  of  death. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaiiimous  con- 
sent that  these  editorials  and  news  items 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFiom  the  Washington  (D.C)  Post,  July  11, 

1968) 

No  Cease  Fire 

During  the  two-week  delay  in  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  action  on  gun  control 
legislation,  about  700  American  civilians — 
give  a  few.  take  a  few — were  shot  to  death 
right  here  in  the  United  St.ites.  Some  of 
them  were  murdered,  a  good  many  took  their 
own  lives  and  quite  a  few  were  kiUed  'acci- 
dentally" by  people  who  mistook  them  for 
intruders,  i  r  lor  wild  deer,  or  who  had  no 
idea  in  the  world  that  the  gun  could  be 
loaded.  Anyway,  whatever  the  reason,  they're 
dead  now,  and  there's  no  use  crying  over 
them,  is  there,  or  putting  a  burden  on  sports- 
men for  the  sake  of  a  few  hundred  human 
lives? 

The  toll  mounts  up,  though.  In  the  course 
of  the  20th  century,  nearly  800.000  Americans 
have  been  put  to  death  by  firearms — not 
counting  those  killed  in  military  service.  In 
point  of  fact,  this  Is  a  considerably  larger  toll 
than  that  exacted  by  all  the  wars  in  which 
Americans  have  fovight  from  the  Revolution 
to  Vietnam. 

The  toll  goes  on,  too.  Nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  some  American  civilian  will 
be  shot  dead  Just  about  every  half  hour  as 
the  debate  over  gun  control  drones  on  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  We  wouldn't  want  Congress  to  legis- 
late in  panic  or  to  feel  rushed  in  any  way. 
But  some  ."^ense  of  urgency  might  be  In  order. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  the  gun  lobbyists  are 
so  fond  of  pointing  out.  that  legislation  will 
not  instantly  alter  human  nature  and  that 
killing  will  go  on  even  if  all  the  guns  are 
registered  and  all  the  gun  owners  are  licensed 
and  all  the  dealers  are  forbidden  to  tell  their 
deadly  wares  to  criminals,  lunatics  and  chil- 
dren. But  suppose  we  cut  the  killing  down  to 
one  every  hour  instead  of  one  every  half 
hour?  Would  American  sportsmen  r^ot  be 
willing  for  the  sake  oT  that  modest  saving 
of  human  life  to  undergo  the  burden  they 
already  bear  so  gallantly  when  they  choose 
to  operate  an  automobile? 


(From  the  Plain  Dealer,  July  8.  1968) 
GON  Sale  Control 

We  are  liappy  that  big  stores  here  are  re- 
stricting or  stopping  sales  of  firearms  and 
violence  toys. 

That  won't  take  anything  away  from  the 
need  for  a  btrong  giui  control  law,  liowever. 

Self-imposed  gun  sale  controls  by  depart- 
ment stores  will  reduce  the  available  num- 
ber of  weapons.  Once  out  In  the  community, 
firearms  flow  from  hand  to  hand  by  sale  and 
theft,  and  can  come  all  the  more  readily 
into  the  possession  of  dangerous  or  Irre- 
sponsible persons. 

Firearms  are  a  small  fraction  of  a  big  de- 
partment store's  long  list  of  sales  items,  so 
the  big  stores  are  freer  to  get  into  the  spirit 
of  a  public  that  has  become  fed  up  with 
loose  gun  trading. 

Small  .shops,  especially  those  which  must 
depend  largely  on  firearms  sales,  and  mer- 
chants less  concerned  with  their  Image  in 
the  minds  of  the  whole  public  will  not  fol- 
low the  big  .stores'  lead. 

Nonetheless  we  compliment  those  retail- 
ers who  are  cutting  down  or  cutting  off  their 
part  of  the  arms  traffic.  They  are  foregoing 
profits.  They  are  setting  high  standards  for 
other  merchants  in  a  sector  where  the  liigh- 
est  standards  are  what  the  public  wants. 

[From  the  Marshall   (Tex.)   News  Messenger. 

Julys,  19681 

Basis  of  Fact 

Not  even  the  most  avid  proponrnt  of  gun 
control  legislation  is  prepared  to  claim  that 
crimes  of  violence  involving  firearms  will 
decrease  if  the  purchase  of  toxins  is  made 
more  difficult.  At  tlie  very  least,  iliough.  iliey 
are  entitled  to  a  debate  on  the  merits  of  the 
bill  pending  before  Congress,  not  what  op- 
ponents mistakenly  lear  is  in  the  bill. 

No  one  would  be  denied  arbitrarily  tlie 
right  to  buy  a  gun  if  the  congressional  bill 
becomes  law  No  one  would  have  his  pistol, 
rifle  or  shotgun  taken  away  from  him.  Amer- 
ican citizens  would  not  be  disarmed.  The 
right  to  hunt  game  or  practice  marksman- 
.ship  would  not  be  curtailed.  Any  citizen  of 
good  character  would  be  able  to  inty  a  gun 
imder  this  legislation — at  the  most  a  wait- 
ing period  of  a  week  or  two  would  be  re- 
cjuired  while  authorities  are  given  a  chance 
to  Investigate  the  apphcation  for  purchase. 

Congress  has  had  imder  consideration  a 
Ijill  which  would  do  only  these  things:  Pro- 
hibit interstate  mall-order  sales  of  firearms 
and  ammunition  and  ban  over-the-counter 
sale  of  firearms  to  nonresidents  of  a  state. 
This  merely  extended  to  rifles  and  shotguns 
the  restrictions  imposed  earlier  by  Congress 
on  mall-order  sales  of  pistols  and  revolvers. 

Now  President  Johnson  has  asked  Congress 
to  add  a  registration  provision  to  the  bill. 
The  outcry  lias  been  licrrendous.  Men  are 
crying  out  that  registration  is  but  a  step 
toward  eventual  confiscation  of  all  guns, 
thereby  disarming  the  American  public.  But 
there  is  no  substantiation  for  this  claim.  The 
bill  is  aimed  solely  at  making  it  easier  to 
trace  the  ownership  of  guns  that  have  been 
used  by  criminals. 

It  is  difflcult  to  understand  any  responsible 
opposition  to  a  gun-reglstratlon  law.  Repu- 
table citizens  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
registering  their  guns.  What  is  more,  if  their 
guns  are  stolen,  recovery  can  be  simplified 
when  positive  identification  is  possible 
tbrough  registration. 

.^  gun  control  and  registration  law  can 
hardly  hurt  the  American  people.  It  will 
neither  take  their  guns  from  them  nor  pre- 
vent them  from  buying  others.  Its  main 
thrust  is  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  crim- 
inals and  imbeciles  to  buy  and  keep  guns. 
It  is  not  a  cure-all  for  crimes  of  violence.  It 
is  merely  a  step  in  the  direction  of  trying 
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to  prevent  the  Irresponsible  possession  and 
use  of  firearms. 


(From  the  Washington)  (DC.)  Post, 
July  12,  19681 

The  Holdup  Men 

The  National  Rifle  As8o<tlatlon  flugelmen 
on  the  Senate  Judiciary  Coimmlttee  have  won 
an  Important  skirmish.  Inp,  successful  am- 
bush, they  winged  the  gun  control  bill — not 
fatally,  we  hope,  but  In  suclt  a  way  as  to  im- 
pair ita  etTectlveness.  More'  Important  still, 
from  their  point  of  view,  thity  achieved  addi- 
tional delay  In  getting  the  bill  to  the  Senate 
floor.  They  do  not  dare  to  let  the  gun  con- 
trol bin  come  to  a  vote  In  %he  Senate;  their 
strategy  Is  to  garrote  It  In  committee  until 
they  can  be  sure  It  will  be  t^'ampled  to  death 
In  the  adjournment  stampede. 

This  strategy  may  succeed  In  the  90th  Con- 
gress so  far  as  registration  of  flrearms  and 
licensing  of  flrearms  ownens  are  concerned. 
In  that  case  the  NRA  will  have  achieved  Us 
usual  aim  of  making  gun  oontrol  legislation 
Ineffectual  so  as  to  afford  B  basis  for  sub- 
sequent assertions  that  It  doesn't  really 
work.  Bxit  there  Is  liable  before  too  long  to 
be  a  reckoning  for  the  NRA.  A  lot  of  people, 
trustrated  by  this  gun  pectdlers  lobby,  are 
getng  to-be  roused  to  a  recognition  that  It  Is 
a  monstrous  fraud — wIthouK  any  valid  claim 
to  the  exemption  It  enjoys  tltom  taxation  and 
from  registration  as  a  lobbyliig  agent. 

America  can  dramatically  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  murders,  suicides  anq  accidental  kill- 
ings accomplished  each  yealf  by  gunfire.  The 
means  are  simple,  clear  and  realistic:  they 
require  a.  ban  on  the  mail  order  sale  of 
guns;  registration  of  gtins;  nnd  licensing  of 
gun  owners  to  ensure  that  gians  are  possessed 
only  by  responsible,  law-abldlnc;  adults.  The 
fight  to  attain  these  reasonable  protections 
of  public  safety  will  go  on  In  this  Congress 
and.  If  necessary,  In  the  n«t  Congress  and 
the  next  and  the  next,  until  ijt  Is  won. 

(From  the  Denver  (Colo.)   Pdst.  July  8.  1968] 
Congress  Should  Expeditb  Gun  Control 

It  Is  getting  late  In  the  sceslon  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  lost  vital  support  for  the 
Job,  but  Congress  still  has  not  done  all  It 
should  In  the  matter  of  gun  registration  and 
control.  I 

One  bill  barring  mall  ord«|r  sales  of  hand- 
guns has  been  passed.  It  aQso  tightens  up 
across-the-counter  sales  an(|  contains  curbs 
on  Importation  of  foreign  aifms. 

But  there  are  two  more  thfeigs  needed: 

Enactment  of  a  bill  to  extend  the  mall  or- 
der provisions  to  long  guns-i-rlfles  and  shot- 
guns. 

Enactment  of  some  sort  of  Registration  bill, 
offered  by  Sen.  Joseph  Tj-dljigs.  D-Md.,  ap- 
pears to  have  the  best  chanc0  of  passage.  This 
bill  would  require  registration  of  flrearms. 
States  would  be  given  the  option  of  passing 
registration  legislation;  if  ^ley  didn't  fed- 
eral  registration   would   bec4me   mandatory. 

In  the  background  there  Is  a  registration 
bill  prepared  at  the  requaist  of  President 
Tohnson.  It  Is  tougher  still:  Pngerprlnts  and 
photographs  would  be  required,  along  with 
police  certification  and  a  dwctor's  certifica- 
tion of  mental  competency. 

We  think  the  Tydlngs  bill  iwould  be  worth 
a  trial;  at  the  least  It  would  allow  law  en- 
enforcement  officers  to  keep  :ab  on  weapons. 
If  It  does  not  work  well  eliough  then  the 
Johnson  approach  may  ulllmately  be  re- 
quired. I 

It  is  still  doubtful  whethej'  sportsmen  will 
support  any  kind  of  registration  bill.  We 
think  they  should;  registration  will  protect 
their  right  to  bear  arms  by  making  it  more 
difficult  for  criminals  to  t>uy  and  possess 
arms. 

And  there  Is  the  larger  plgture  of  national 
welfare  to  consider.  As  a  Hai'vard  University 
psychologist,  Thomiis  P.  Petr;lgrew,  asked  in 
Sunday's  Denver  Post  Perspattlve: 

"Are  the  unrestrained  rlghte  of  these  legiti- 


mate businessmen  (makers  and  sellers  of  flre- 
arms) and  gun  users  to  be  valued  over  the 
virgent  and  obvious  requirements  of  an  urban 
nation  with  a  crisis  of  flrearms  violence?" 

It  Is  a  good  question  and  one  that  gun 
owners  should  consider  carefully. 

If  the  nation  lives  In  an  atmosphere  of 
violence — at  a  time  when  urbanization  re- 
quires less  violence — should  not  all  of  us  do 
what  we  can  to  lessen  that  spirit?  For  gun 
owners  this  might  reasonably  lead  to  a  deci- 
sion to  register  arms  on  behalf  of  a  more 
peaceful  society. 

We  have  heard  the  argument  that  "guns 
do  not  kill — people  do."  To  be  sure,  but  there 
Is  no  question  about  the  relationship  be- 
tween large  numbers  of  guns  and  large  num- 
bers of  crimes  of  violence  Involving  guns. 
Tighter  gun  control  Is  one  way  of  attacking 
the  problem. 

There  is  one  thing  President  Johnson 
should — and  can — do  Immediately.  The  law 
passed  last  month  on  handguns  contained  a 
provision  permitting  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  cut  off  importation  of  weapons  It 
does  not  classify  as  fit  for  sporting  uses.  Since 
there  are  reports  that  Importers  are  trying  to 
flood  the  country  with  up  to  3  million  for- 
eign weapons  before  the  law  takes  effect  Dec. 
1,  the  President  should  close  the  gap  now 

An  executive  order  would  seem  entirely 
Justified.  There  Is  no  good  reason  for  per- 
mitting the  flood  of  cheap  foreign  guns  to 
continue.  Obviously  Congress  Intended  to 
stop  this  flood;  the  FYesldent  should  au- 
thorize the  Treasury  Department  to  do  it 
now. 


[From  the  Harrlsburg  (Pa.)   Patriot,  July  6, 
1968) 

Park    Shootoitt — It    Points    Up    Need    for 
Controls 

The  gun  lobby  had  the  strategy  figured  out 
pretty  well.  Stall.  Let  things  cool  off.  Give 
opposition  time  to  develop.  Let  the  public's 
demands  for  gun-control  legislation  be 
matched  by  an  outpK)urlng  of  demands  from 
owners  for  the  freedom  from  the  bothera- 
tion of  having  to  register  their  guns  the 
way  they  register  their  automobiles,  their 
dogs,   their  marriages  and  so  on. 

The  strategy  seemed  to  be  working.  No 
guarantees  here,  but  good  poeslblUtles.  The 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  put  off  consid- 
eration of  the  Johnson  Administration's 
gun-control  bill  until  after  the  F\>urth.  In 
the  House,  the  Rules  Committee  blocked 
action  on  the  bill  that  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  had  approved. 

And  then  some  lunatic  comes  along  and 
spoils  everything. 

We  don't  know  whether  Angelo  Angelof, 
as  he  had  been  Identified  at  this  writing,  was 
thinking  about  the  processes  of  legislation 
before  he  walked  into  Central  Park  In  New 
York  City  the  other  day.  Probably  he  wasn't. 
We  don't  know  why  he  decided  that  July  3 
was  a  nice  day  to  kill  a  young  woman.  But 
that  Is  what  he  did,  and,  having  finished 
her  off,  he  put  bullets  In  an  80-year-old 
gentleman  and  two  police  officers  before  po- 
lice bullets  brought  lUm  down. 

Somehow,  we  cannot  get  aroused  over  the 
loss  of  liberty  that  would  have  to  be  endured 
by  people  like  Angelof  or  Slrhan  Slrhan,  the 
fellow  who  put  a  bullet  In  the  brain  of  Sen. 
Robert  P.  Kennedy,  or  Lee  Harvey  Oswald, 
who  dispatched  Senator  Kennedy's  older 
brother,  If  they  were  Inconvenienced  In  ac- 
quiring their  lethal  weapons. 

The  public  relations  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association,  John  R.  Hess,  says 
his  organization  was  "horrified  at  the  sense- 
less shooting  in  Central  Park,"  but  it  was 
obviously  not  so  horrified  as  to  change  Its 
mind.  Mr.  Hess  wishes  to  point  out  that 
"New  York  has  the  most  stringent  gun  con- 
trols In  the  United  States  ...  We  hope  this 
horrible  crime  will  not  add  more  fuel  to 
already  distorted  appeals  for  additional  fire- 
arms controls." 


The  gunmen's  passion  for  their  lethal 
weapons  is  not  matched  by  logic  of  approach. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Mr 
Hess  that  he  Is  proving  exactly  the  opposite 
of  what  he  thinks  he  is  proving. 

In  the  first  place.  New  York  does  have  a 
tough  law,  and  the  result  Is  that  in  New 
York  only  31.8  per  cent  of  all  murders 
are  committed  by  guns,  while  In  Mississippi, 
were  the  law  is  frightfully  weak,  70.9  per 
cent  of  all  murders  are  committed  by  guns. 

So  a  tough  state  law  can  have  some  bene- 
ficial effect.  But  In  the  second  place,  even 
one  like  New  York's  Sullivan  Law.  or  one 
like  Pennsylvania  Is  trying  to  get  passed, 
cannot  substitute  for  the  stronger  national 
measures  which,  as  President  Johnson  de- 
clares, are  needed  "to  protect  the  American 
people  against  Insane  and  reckless  murder 
by  gunflre." 


[From   the   Minneapolis    (Minn.)    Tribune, 

June  30.   1968] 

Congress  Stalls  on  Gtn*  Controls 

"Tlie  fervor  of  the  people  who  want  a 
gun-control  bill  fades,  but  the  other  side — 
they've  hardly  started,  and  their  fervor  never 
fades." 

Tliese  words,  spoken  two  weeks  ago  by  an 
assistant  to  Sen.  Wayne  Morse,  seemed  to  be 
applicable  to  developments  last  week.  The 
tide  of  congressional  mall  on  the  gun-control 
Issue  seemed  to  be  shifting  to  the  side  of 
those  who  oppose  controls.  And  the  fight  for 
tougher  controls  took  a  setback  when  Sen. 
Quentln  Burdlck  of  North  Dakota  success 
fully  won  a  delay  until  July  10  In  further 
consideration  of  gun  legislation  by  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee. 

According  to  the  Washington  Post,  long  a 
proponent  of  gun  controls.  "The  aim  of  the 
gun  lobby  Is  qtate  clear:  It  hopes  to  frustrate 
firearms  control  by  the  tactics  of  delay."  The 
gun  lobby,  the  Poet  says,  expects  "that  If  It 
can  only  hold  off  congressional  action  for 
the  rest  of  this  session,  the  public  excite- 
ment on  the  subject  will  subside  until 
another  national  leader  Is  shot  down." 

Sen.  Joseph  Tydlngs,  also  an  advocate  of 
stlffer  controls,  called  Burdlck's  victory  a 
"real  defeat"  for  controls.  Tydlngs  said  the 
delay  "substantially  weakens  chance  for 
passing  responsible  gun  legislation  this  con- 
gressional session." 

We  hope  Tydlngs  Is  wrong.  But  the  answer 
will  He  mainly  with  the  public,  which  must 
continue  to  make  clear  to  Congress  that  a 
strong  majority  favors  gun  controls,  and 
with  those  senators  and  representatives 
courageous  enough  to  resist  the  emotional 
pressures  generated  by  a  minority,  but  vocal 
segment  of  their  constituencies.  Gallup 
Polls  for  years  have  consistently  shown  a 
strong  majority  of  Americans  favoring  gun 
controls. 

President  Johnson  last  week  urged  Con- 
gress to  act  Immediately  to  legislate  controls 
over  mall-order  sales  of  rifles  and  shotguns 
as  a  necessary  step  to  follow  up  its  earlier 
action  in  establishing  controls  over  mall- 
order  sales  of  pistols.  Then  the  President 
went  on  to  urge  registration  of  all  guns  and 
licensing  of  all  users,  measures  which  seem 
quite  reasonable  In  light  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  problem. 

The  nation,  as  President  Johnson  so  well 
said.  Is  long  overdue  In  responding  to  the 
danger  of  guns  In  criminal  and  incompetent 
hands.  We  believe  that  such  a  response  means 
more  than  action  by  the  federal  government, 
but  also  action  by  state  and  local  govern- 
ments and  private  business.  In  this  context, 
this  newspaper  has  stopped  accepting  ad- 
vertisements for  handguns  and  will  accept 
rifle  and  shotgun  advertisements  only  from 
licensed  dealers. 

President  Johnson  detailed  "a  shocking  In- 
crease In  crimes  where  deadly  weapons  are 
the  Instruments  of  violence."  In  1967,  he 
said,  there  were  7,700  murders  with  guns, 
compared  with  6,500  In  1966;  In  1967,  there 
were  55,000  aggravated  assaults  with  guns. 


compared  with  43,000  the  year  before;  in 
1967,  there  were  over  71,000  robberies  with 
guns,  while  in  1966  there  were  60.000. 

Registration  and  licensing,  said  the  Presi- 
dent, would  not  Impair  the  legitimate  own- 
ership and  use  of  guns  in  this  country.  "These 
would  prevent  flrearms  from  being  sold  to 
or  possessed  by  criminals,  dope  addicts,  al- 
coholics, the  mentally  ill  and  any  others 
whose  possession  of  guns  would  be  harmful 
to  the  public  health,  safety  and  welfare." 

The  President  continued:  'The  American 
people  have  been  too  long  without  them.  The 
cost  of  Inaction  through  the  decades  affronts 
our  conscience.  Homes  and  city  streets  across 
the  nation  which  might  have  rung  with  gun- 
fire win  be  spared  the  tragedy  of  this  sense- 
less slaughter.  We  will  never  be  able  to 
measure  this  violence  that  does  not  erupt. 
But  our  history  tells  us  America  will  be  a 
safer  country  If  we  move  now — once  and 
forever — to  complete  the  protection  so  long 
aenled  our  people." 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director  of  the  FBI,  has 
written:  "Easy  accessibility  of  firearms  Is  a 
significant  factor  in  murders  committed  in 
the  United  States  today." 

Isn't  It  time  that  Congress  do  something  to 
help  protect  the  American  people — hunters, 
sportsmen,  and  nonshooters  alike — from 
those  people  who  shouldn't  have  guns? 

(Prom  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  July  8,  1968) 

We  Should  Pass  Gdn  Control  Bills 

(By  Robert  G.  Splvack) 

Washington. — The  argument  has  been 
made  by  Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy  and  other 
thoughtful  men  that  It  is  unwise  to  enact 
any  legislation  under  "panic"  conditions  or 
In  resjKmse  to  great  emotional  pressure. 

This  is  a  view  that  Is  widely  shared.  Where 
legislative  procedures  are  concerned  It  is 
sound  policy.  It  is  for  that  reason,  despite 
urging  from  many  quarters,  that  I  have 
deferred  expressing  my  own  views  in  the 
current  debate  over   gun  control   legislation. 

This  nation  nas  been  in  a  state  of  emo- 
tional turmoil  for  much  too  long.  Some  of 
the  emotion  has  been  artificially  stimulated, 
some  has  welled  up  from  deepest  anxiety.  It 
has  t'een  of  two  kinds. 

After  the  big  city  riots  all  of  us  have 
heard,  even  from  the  mildest  people  we  know, 
the  comment  that,  "one  more  riot  and  I'm 
going  out  to  get  me  a  gun,  lor  self-protec- 
tion." 

At  the  same  time,  after  the  assassinations 
of  Martin  Luther  King  and  Robert  Kennedy, 
we  have  all  heard  people  say.  "What's  hap- 
pening to  this  country?  Any  nut  can  get  a 
gun  and  kill  anybody  he  does  not  like  Isn't 
there  any  way  to  protect  men  like  Kennedy 
and  King,  or  prevent  such  tragedies?" 

Very  often  the  same  people  expressed  both 
sentiments.  Neither  Is  difQcult  to  understand. 

But  there  comes  a  point  at  which  each  of 
us  must  make  a  decision  where  a  national 
policy  is  involved.  It  was  altogether  proper 
that  the  Congress,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us, 
listen  attentively  as  the  National  Rifle  Assn. 
and  Its  opposition  groups,  such  as  the  Emer- 
gency Committee  for  Gun  Control,  headed  by 
Col.  John  H.  Glenn  Jr.,  present  their 
arguments. 

We  have  heard  them  all  now  and  we  have 
also  heard  from  the  President.  There  has 
been  ample  time  for  each  side  to  present  its 
case. 

As  I  review  the  evidence  and  examine  the 
facts.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  National  Rifle 
Assn.  has  lost  the  argument.  This  Is  not  a 
conclusion  based  on  any  sense  of  panic.  Nor 
do  I  buy  the  arguments  that  America  is  a 
"sick  society,"  or  that  Americans  are  more 
violent  than  the  Red  Chinese,  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communists  or  other  "peace- 
loving"  people. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  every  sportsman  is  a 
cold-blooded  killer,  any  more  than  every 
surgeon  Is.  at  heart,  a  butcher. 


What  it  boils  down  to  is  simply  a  matter 
of  common  sense.  Where  guns  are  easily  ac- 
cessible people  are  going  to  get  them,  as  they 
have.  There  are  approximately  100.000.000  in 
this  country  today,  owned  by  individual 
citizens. 

In  those  parts  of  the  country  where  guns 
are  most  easily  obtained  the  murder  rate  is 
200  to  300  per  cent  higher  than  It  Is  In  cities 
or  states  where  regulations  are  more 
stringent. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  it  is 
the  niiui,  not  the  weapon,  that  does  the  kill- 
ing. We  know  there  are  far  more  murders 
committed  on  Impulse  than  are  premeditated. 
But  common  sense  tells  us  that  a  killer, 
whether  he  Is  in  a  blind  range  or  a  hardened 
criminal,  is  less  likely  to  commit  murder  if 
Ills  own  life  is  endangered,  as  it  is  when  a 
knife,  or  other  instrument,  is  u.sed.  Then  tlie 
killer  comes  closer,  physically,  to  his  victim. 
I'hp.t  increases  the  risk  to  himself : 

What  dues  the  present  situation  require? 
The  minimum  in  the  present  circumstances. 
n.  seems  to  me,  would  be  these  tliree  points: 
( 1 1  registration  of  all  guns  owned  or  pos- 
sessed by  anyone  other  than  law  enforcement 
officers,  or  members  of  properly  constituted 
military  forces  (2)  licensing  of  all  persons 
who  own  or  use  guns  (3)  a  ban  on  mail-order 
gun  sales. 

Postmaster-General  Marvin  Watson  has  al- 
ready ordered  that  guns  being  shipped 
through  the  mails  be  properly  i'lentifled,  an 
important  first  step  towards  bringing  the 
traffic  In  guns  under  control. 

But  If  disarmament  among  nations  is  im- 
perative it  is  equally  important  within  the 
nation.  The  objective  is  the  same,  to  cut 
down  violence  from  whatever  source  it 
springs. 

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE  JOE 
RICHARD  POOL 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  flags 
over  the  Capitol  fly  at  half-mast  today 
to  show  our  respect  for  the  late  Honor- 
able Joe  Richard  Pool,  and  our  sorrow 
at  his  early  death.  He  died  Sunday  at 
the  age  of  57  while  perforniinc  his  du- 
ties as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
for  Postal  Modernization  and  Facilities 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Pool,  who  represented  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  Texas, 
also  served  as  a  subcommittee  chainnan 
on  the  House  Un-American  Acti\ities 
Committee  and  gained  national  recog- 
nition during  the  hearings  in  1966  relat- 
ing to  the  activities  of  war  dissenters. 

Mr.  Pool  was  bom  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
and  attended  the  Texas  public  schools. 
His  undergraduate  work  was  completed 
at  the  University  of  Texas,  and  he  re- 
ceived his  law  degree  in  1937  from  South- 
ern Methodist  University  Law  School.  He 
served  the  U.S.  Army  as  an  investigator 
from  1943-45,  and  then  returned  to 
Texas,  where  he  practiced  law.  He  ser\'ed 
two  terms  as  the  Dallas  County  member 
of  the  Texas  House  of  Representatives. 

He  first  pained  membership  to  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in  1962, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  88th  Con- 
gress. He  was  reelected  to  both  the  89th 
and  the  90th  Congresses. 

Mr.  Pool  served  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  6  dedicated  years.  He 
proved  himself  unflinching  in  his  pa- 
triotism. His  constituents  never  had 
cause  to  doubt  Mr.  Pool's  love  of  country 
and  his  devotion  to  a  free  America,  Con- 
stantly aware  of  the  threat  of  Commu- 
nist subversion,  he  battled  to  protect 
American  liberty. 


Representative  Pool,  this  loyal  Ameri- 
can, this  zealous  patriot,  was  also  a  de- 
voted husband  and  father.  I  should  Uke 
10  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  Mis. 
Pool  and  to  the  late  Representatives 
four  sons. 

POLITICAL  DISORDER  AT 
CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  ironic 
perhaps  that  those  who  4  years  ago  most 
vociferously  objected  to  the  "extremist" 
dictum  uttered  by  Barry  Goldwater  in 
his  nomination  acceptance  speech  at  San 
Francisco  have  now  largely  embraced  the 
idea  that  extreme  methods  are  accept- 
able if  they  have  a  point  to  make. 

As  the  Washington  Post  editorially 
noted  this  morning,  violence  has  become 
alarmingly  common  among  those  who 
plan  to  converge  on  the  Democi-atic  Con- 
vention in  Chicago  next  month.  It  is 
time  to  defuse  the  situation  of  its  pres- 
ent tension  so  that  the  convention  can 
proceed  with  nothing  but  the  customary 
type  of  political  disorder,  free  of  vio- 
lence— physical  or  verbal.  The  contend- 
ers for  the  nomination,  through  their 
representatives,  should  work  out  ar- 
rangements now  that  will  help  settle 
disputes  before  they  arise  and  relieve 
tensions  already  building.  In  this  con- 
nection, we  can  welcome  the  statement 
of  Dr.  Ralph  David  Abernathy  that  the 
poor  people  will  have  delegations  on  hand 
at  both  major  party  conventions,  but 
not  demonstrators.  His  assurances  that 
the  poor  jseople  will  not  be  a  disruptive 
force  are  welcome  and  should  lead  the 
way  for  others  to  follow  suit  and  for- 
swear violence  and  disorder  at  next 
month's  conventions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial,  "Year  1968  in 
Chicago,"  from  the  Washington  Post  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  July  17, 

19681 

Yeah   1968  in   Chicago 

Y'esterday  was  an  anniversary  worth  re- 
calling. If  not  exactly  deserving  of  celebra- 
tion. Four  years  ago,  on  July  16,  Senator  Bar- 
ry Goldwater  Issued  his  famous  dictum  at 
San  Francisco:  "Extremism  in  the  defense  of 
liberty  Is  no  vice  .  .  .  moderation  In  the 
pursuit  of  Justice  Is  no  virtue." 

It  was  the  ultimate  in  cruel  political  Jokes, 
partly  because  the  epithet  "extremist,"  with 
which  his  opponents  had  taxed  his  following, 
was  little  more  than  a  euphemism  for  a  num- 
ber of  occupations,  all  of  which  have  per- 
fectly good  names  of  their  own — violence, 
disruption,  destruction.  The  Senator  was 
thus  able  to  convert  the  loose  charge  into  his 
little  homily  and — in  a  rare  burst  of  pre- 
science and  irony — to  suggest  that  It  could 
probably  be  subscribed  to  by  those  racial  and 
political  groups  whom  It  seemed  most  to  of- 
fend, since  they  too  appeared  to  be  escalat- 
ing the  forms  of  their  protest  against  what 
they  regarded  as  injustice.  It  is  not  entirely  a 
tribute  to  Senator  Goldwater's  astuteness  to 
say  that  time  has  borne  him  out  on  this 
point. 

Violence — verbal  and  physical — has  become 
alarmingly  common  among  those  who  plan 
to  converge  en  the  Democratic  Convention 
this  August  In  a  v.iriety  of  official  and  un- 
official capacities.  TtiC  city  of  Chicago,  with 
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its  tlnderbox  ghetto  stretching  out  the  length 
of  the  route  to  the  Conventlo|(»  hall,  could 
prove  the  worst  possible  setting  lor  an  Influx 
of  marchers  iiiid  protesters  .itnong  whom 
must  be  numbered  many  who  d«6lre  the  most 
disruptive  possible  result.  Accoifdlng  to  those 
planning  the  Convention,  niuch  of  the 
menace  Is  now  In  the  hearsay  stige.  There  are 
rumors  of  plans  for  everything  from  peace- 
ful protest  marchers  to  poUtlOBl  assassina- 
tion. Doubtless  those  who  havJ  called  lor  a 
demonstration  of  one  mllllom  persons  for 
Senator  McCarthy  have  a  relajtlvely  peace- 
ful episode  In  mind.  But  the  Senktor  has  done 
well  to  discourage  the  effort.  It  is  still  not 
entirely  obvious  that  the  Convimtlon  should 
be  held  In  Chicago  at  all,  butJIlf  there  Is  a 
chance  of  holding  It  there  wlBiout  painful 
consequence.  Senator  McCarthy  and  Vice 
President  Humphrey  may  holdjlhe  key. 

Senator  McCarthy,  as  a  cjnidldate,  can 
li.irdly  be  asked  iiirther  to  forfeit  the  tac- 
tical iidviuita'^e  of  a  mobllts-ed  body  of  sup- 
porters outside  the  hall  without  receiving  a 
balandnc;  advantage.  Keportedi-.  the  discus- 
sions between  his  rcpresentatl  es  ancl  those 
of  the  Vice  President  on  C(  liventlon  ar- 
rangements have  been  fitful  i  lid  Inconclu- 
sive. They'fViould  get  down  to  juslness  now. 
There  Is  milch  that  could  be  ^forked  out  In 
terms  of  gallery  seating,  numbirs  of  perrons 
permitted  on  the  floor,  credenilals  contests, 
platform  representation  and  Ihe  like  that 
could  defuse  the  terrific  host  ^ity  building 
up  for  Chicago.  This  would  en(  ble  the  Sena- 
tor publicly  and  forcefully  to  Appeal  to  his 
followers  to  permit  the  conve  >tlon  to  pro- 
ceed without  any  but  custoiBary  political 
disorder  and  to  accept  the  result  of  those 
proceedings.  Considerable  etforj  i  and  conces- 
sion would  be  required  on  tliji  part  of  the 
Vice  President's  supporters  too  But  it  would 
be  more  than  worth  it.  For  a  the  present 
tension  builds,  the  Democraj  s  and  their 
principal  candidates  would  a  em  to  have 
three  choices:  a  city  and  a  cd  iventlon  hall 
so  heavily  guarded  as  to  rcsern  ale  an  armed 
state,  a  shameful  and  dangero^  s  outburst  of 
disorder,  or  an  embarrassing |  retreat  from 
Chicago  to  the  less  explosl^b  setting  of 
Miami. 

Actually,  the  still  unsettled  communica- 
tions strike  In  (>hlcago  provide^  a  face-saving 
rationale  for  the  last  of  these  iro.spects.  and 
It  should  not  be  put  out  of  ij  Ind.  It  could 
be  the  lesser  of  three  evils.  [Certainly  the 
Democrats  should  consider  It  *>  unless  their 
candidates — Ideally  with  the  lielp  of  those 
Negro  leatlers  who  were  most  responsive  to 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy's  \  )ice — make  a 
concerted  etfort  now  to  preve  it  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  of  1968  fr  m  earning  a 
place  In  history  as  Senate  Qoldwater's 
revenge. 

The  political  and  racial  grievances  which 
underlie  so  much  of  our 
could  hardly  have  been  assuaAd  by  the  pro- 
grams he  had  in  mind  for  tt  '.  country — on 
the  contrary.  But  It  Is  true  tl  at  as  political 
1968  moves  toward  the  cUmat  ;  conventions 
It  Is  Chicago — the  scene  of  p^  tentlal  blood- 
shed and  riot — that  must  mos 
who  never  cared  for  the  meai 
Goldwater's  dictum,  wheth 
Right   or   Left,   black   or   wliit 


disturb  those 
ng  of  Senator 
applied     to 


SUCCESS  OF  THE  VISTJ  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Presi  ent.  there  is 
great  Interest  on  the  part  of  American 
youth  in  meeting  the  challe  ii;e  our  coun. 
try  faces  at  home.  In  the  li  it  12  months. 
Volunteers  in  Service  I  )  America — 
VISTA — has  dramatically  exceeded  its 
recruitment  goals,  producir  x  more  volun- 
teers than  its  small  budge  can  sustain, 
VISTA  offers  the.se  young  )eople  an  op- 
portunity to  constructively  channel  their 


concern  for  America's  great  social  crisis 
while  giving  a  year  of  their  lives  in  .serv- 
ice to  their  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  aiticle  confirm- 
ing the  .success  of  the  VISTA  program, 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
July  4: 

Tlicre  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  4.  1968] 
VISTA  Gains  Recrt'Its  as  the  Peace  Corps 

Lacs — Outgoing  Chief  or  Vot.i'NTEFRS  Says 

Youth     Is     Concerned     With     Do.mestic 

Problems 

(By  Josep'i  A.  Loftus) 

Washington.  July  3.— The  Peace  Corps  re- 
cruiting lag  apparently  reflects  a  sharpened 
awareness  of  challenges  to  be  met  at  home 
rather  than  a  cooling  of  youth'a  desire  to 
serve. 

Some  of  the  evidence  supporting  that  anal- 
ysis is  the  surge  of  applicants  to  Join  Volun- 
teers in  Service  to  America  (VISTA),  a  pro- 
gram of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
The  program  has  more  volunteers  than  its 
budget  can  absorb. 

VISTA  is  in  many  respects  the  domestic 
counterpart  of  the  Peace  Corps.  Its  volun- 
teers not  only  deal  with  poverty  and  igno- 
rance, as  Peace  Corps  volunteers  do;  their 
task  Is  complicated  as  well  by  racial  discrim- 
ination. 

"It's  a  great  generation."  said  William  H. 
Crook,  VISTA'S  retiring  director,  discount- 
ing reports  that  disillusionment  with  the 
Vietnam  war  had  "turned  off"  young  people 
with  respect  to  all  Government  service. 

"This  is  the  first  year  we  have  not  only 
met  but  exceeded  our  goals,"  Mr.  Crook  said. 
He  Is  about  to  go  overseas  himself  as  Am- 
bassador to  Australia. 

RESULTS    OF    POLLING 

The  Peace  Corps'  recruiting  goals  for  the 
coming  year  are  lower  than  they  were  a  year 
ago,  and  the  agency  foresees  greater  recruit- 
ing expense  to  meet  the  lower  goals. 

For  this  condition  the  corps  has  borne 
a  variety  of  criticism.s.  btit  professional  poll- 
ing on  the  campus  .sugge.'ts  that  the  causes 
of  the  lag  lie  beyond  the  Peace  Corps  control. 

The  chief  causes  appear  to  be  a  combina- 
tion of  antagonism  toward  Vietnam  policy 
and  a  looking  homew.ard  at  events  such  as 
Negro  protests  .md  the  slaying  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 

■'Tiie  pendulum  of  history  has  swung  from 
Africa.  Asia  and  Latin  America  to  Harlem, 
Hough  and  Appalachla."  said  a  VISTA  offi- 
cial. 'It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult 
for  college  students  to  concentrate  on  youth 
in  Malawi  when  they  know  children  are 
.staiving  in  Mississippi,  or  to  focus  on  Latin- 
American  problems  when  Puerto  Rlcans  and 
Moxlcan-Amerlcans  are  rejected  by  racists 
in  our  own  land." 

Hough  is  a  Negro  section  of  Cleveland. 

Jack  Hood  Vaughn,  the  Peace  Corps  Direc- 
tor, while  not  conceding  any  long-term  de- 
cline in  volunteers  during  recent  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, -said  that  In  travelling  around  the  United 
States  he  found  "a  detectable  move  for  iso- 
lation." 

"An  increasing  number  of  people  are  say- 
ing, 'since  we  do  not  or  have  not  been  able 
to  solve  our  own  problems,  perhaps  we  had 
better  focus  more  attention  and  resources 
on  our  own  problems  at  home  before  we 
continue  our  effort  to  save  the  world,' "  he 
said. 

These  conunents  stirred  the  interest  of  the 
committee  chairman.  J.  W.  Fulbright.  Demo- 
crat of  Arkansas,  who  is  a  friend  of  the 
Peace  Corps  and  a  foe  of  the  war.  He  wanted 
to  know  if  the  war  was  the  basic  cause  of 
a  change  In  attitudes  of  the  American  p»eople. 


"I  think,"  replied  Mr.  Vaughn,  "they  are 
Just  as  disturbed  by  the  racial  problems  in 
our  society.  Certainly,  the  people  I  talked 
t3  are,  the  volunteers  are.  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  past  few  weeks.  .  .  ." 

COLLEGE    STVDENTS'    VIEWS 

The  exchange  took  place  at  a  hearing  on 
April  23,  Just  19  days  after  the  murder  of 
Dr.  King  In  Memphi.-!. 

A  recent  Gallup  Poll  of  college  students, 
conducted  under  contract  with  the  O.E.O., 
reported: 

"Racial  problems  are  regarded  by  half  of 
fie  nation's  college  .students  as  the  greatest 
.•iingle  social  challenge  their  generation  will 
face  between   now  and   the  year  2000. 

"When  students  who  expressed  an  interest 
In  either  VISTA  or  the  Peace  Corps  were 
asked  which  program  they  would  prefer, 
both  programs  s-cored  equally  well. 

"A  majority  of  those  students  whose  par- 
ents' annual  Income  exceeds  $10,000  Indi- 
cate a  preference  for  the  Peace  Corps,  while 
a  majority  of  students  whose  parents  earn 
less  than  SIO.OOO  prefer  the  VISTA  program. 

"Students  who  expressed  an  interest  in 
serving  VISTA  and  the  Peace  Corps  were 
asked  why  they  preferred  the  program  they 
did.  Three-fourths  of  the  VISTA  group  said 
that  'it  helps  the  United  States  first.'  Among 
those  who  preferred  service  In  the  Peace 
Corps,  the  largest  single  rea.son  mentioned 
was  that  it  provided  'an  opportunity  lor 
travel."  " 

The  Louis  Harris  polling  organization,  un- 
der u  contract  with  the  Peace  Corps,  asked 
some  questions  inspired  by  published  crltl- 
clsins  of  the  corps.  After  a  poll  of  a  thou- 
sand college  seniors  last  December,  It  re- 
ported: 

"The  Peace  Corps  Itself  has  been  success- 
ful in  not  equating  its  existence  with  support 
or  opposition  to  Vietnam.  By  64  per  cent  to 
18  per  cent,  the  seniors  reject  the  idea  that: 
'If  you  really  are  strongly  opf>osed  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  the  Peace  Corps  Is  probably  not 
Interested   in   having   you   Join.'  " 

INEVrrABU!    FALLOUT 

However,  the  Harris  organization  also  con- 
cluded that  "the  inevitable  fallout  of  an 
anti-government  position  on  the  war  has  had 
an  impact  on  attitudes  toward  the  Peace 
Corps. 

■Qne-qufirter  of  the  seniors  agree  that  '.a 
lot  of  people  who  might  have  Joined  the 
Peace  Corps  a  few  years  ago  are  staying  away 
because  of  their  opposition  to  United  States 
policy  in  Vietnam.'  "  It  said. 

There  are  contributory  causes  to  the  Peace 
Corps's  recruiting  problem. 

"One  of  them  is  age."  said  the  Harris  re- 
port. "The  Peace  Corps  has  been  In  existence 
for  seven  years;  and,  even  with  all  the  good 
things  It  has  done,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
.say  the  world  situation  has  greatly  improved 
in  this  period." 

"While  no  fault  of  the  Peace  Corps,  of 
course,  this  sense  of  discouragement  Is  boimd 
to  gradually  dim  the  excitement  and  high 
expectations  for  an  organization  that  began 
with  such  high   hopes  for  change." 

VISTA  Is  not  yet  four  years  old.  It  has 
room  for  only  5,000  volunteers,  less  than  a 
third  of  the  Peace  Corps  capacity,  but  it  iias 
been  getting  more  applications  than  the 
Peace  Corps, 

VISTA  put  1,900  persons  Into  training  la 
June.  Its  June  applications  were  120  per 
cent  over  last  June's. 

"We  can  fill  all  our  scheduled  training 
classes  through  next  December  with  no  new 
applications  at  all.'   a  VISTA  official  .said. 


INCOME  MAINTENANCE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  10  contains 
an  editorial  concerning  the  inflationary 
aspects  of  guaranteed  income  programs. 
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It  spotlights  the  perceptive  cont'.ibu- 
tions  made  -to  tiie  discussion  of  thii  is- 
sue by  the  di'^tinguished  .senior  S2nator 
from  Wiscon.;in. 

Once  again.  Senator  Proxmire  has 
demonstu.tcd  that  acumen  he  so  fre- 
quently manifests  in,  altliough  does  not 
confine  to,  economic  affaiis.  He  lias  di.s- 
cenied  the  irony  of  a  situation  in  which 
the  Government  takes  action  to  restrain 
the  inflationary  pressures  seen  to  con- 
front our  economy,  while  cjnsideiing 
measures  to  improve  the  welfare  of  our 
underpi'ivileged  citizens  by  means  of  in- 
come maintenance  programs  which  have 
an  inflationary  bias. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
toiial,  entitled  "Guaranteed  Annual  In- 
flation," be  printed  in  the  REtono. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  p;  inted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Review  and  Outiook:   Guaranteed  Annual 
Inflation 

A  little  discussed,  but  important  aspect  of 
the  proposals  for  a  suar.uiteed  annual  income 
or  negative  income  tax  Is  the  powerful  In- 
flationary punch  they  pack. 

One  man  who  is  giving  considerable 
thought  to  the  problem  is  Senator  William 
Proxmire,  Wisconsin  Democrat  and  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  and  he 
linds  no  little  Irony  in  It.  Here  is  Congress 
enacting  the  most  restrictive  liscal  measure 
in  years  (the  tax-lncrease-spending-cut  com- 
bination), designed  to  inhibit  demand  and 
increase  unemployment,  while  simultane- 
ously moving  toward  a  massive.  Inflationary 
Income   maintenance    program. 

What  has  happened  is  roughly  as  follows; 

Practically  everyone  who  has  looked  at  the 
existing  welfare  set-up  finds  it  a  horrendous 
mess,  super-costly,  disorganized,  overlapping, 
over-bureaucratlzed.  often  reaching  the 
w-ong  people  instead  of  the  rleht  ones,  dis- 
ruptive of  family  life.  In  addition,  it  is  de- 
meaning and  demoralizing  for  the  recipient. 

Consequently  some  form  of  Income  main- 
tenance, especially  the  negative  Income  tax, 
is  growing  in  favor  In  and  out  of  Congress. 
In  effect  the  idea  is  to  give  poor  people  a 
regular  handout,  much  like  Social  Security 
payments,  without  all  the  present  fuss.  In 
theory  it  would  supplant  most  or  all  current 
welfare  programs. 

At  the  same  time  almost  all  economist.";, 
liberal  or  conservative  or  whatever,  believe 
the  nation  needs  a  tighter  fiscal  policy  now 
to  slow  demand  and  retard  inflation.  Un- 
fortunately, reducing  demand  and  hence 
production,  if  that  is  the  etfect  of  the  new 
tax-spending  law,  automatically  means  a 
rise  in  unemployment. 

Enter  the  negative  Income  tax,  and  the 
enort  to  slow  demand  would  be  largely  un- 
done. All  persons  would  be  assured  of  an 
income  equivalent  at  least  to  a  low-wage  job; 
they  would  be  effective  consumers,  they 
would  swell  demand,  but  they  would  produce 
nothing.  In  short,  a  highly  Inflationary  state 
of  affairs,  as  though  we  didn't  have  enoufh 
inflation  as  it  is.  To  aggravate  inflation,  it 
might  be  noted,  is  no  way  to  help  the  poor. 

Senator  Proxmire  says  he  has  so  far  found 
no  one  able  to  suggest  a  persuasive  or  work- 
able way  out  of  this  dilemma.  Well,  we  have 
no  solution  either,  but  maybe  a  couple  of 
comments  are  in  order. 

It  seems  plain  that  Congress  should  pro- 
ceed cautiously  on  any  moves  toward  a  guar- 
anteed animal  Income,  and  not  only  because 
of  the  inflationary  Impact. 

We  think  It  dubious  principle  Indeed  for 
the  State  to  pay  people  whether  they  are 
willing  to  work  or  not;  certainly  it  has  little 
to  do  with  the  American  tradition.  In  all 
probability.  In  many  cases  it  would  remove 
permanently  any  incentive  for  the  individual 


to  try  to  become  a  useful  citizen  and  a  pro- 
duct.ve  member  of  society. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  negative  Income 
tax  or  whatever  the  form  of  income  main- 
tenance would  be  unlikely  to  replace  much 
of  ilic  existing  welfare  system.  Politicians 
being  what  they  are,  the  chances  are  that 
it  would  be  just  piled  on  top,  or  underneath, 
the  unedifylng  array  of  wellare  arrangements 
now  in  operation. 

Especially  in  view  of  that  likelihood,  more 
thought  should  be  given  to  reforming  the 
welfare  appaiatus  before  taking  the  radical 
step  of  guaranteeing  annual  income.  What  is 
wanted  in  an  acceptable  welfare  program? 
Basically.  Just  two  things,  it  seems  lo  us: 
To  get  the  aid  to  those  genuinely  in  need 
and  not  to  those  who  regard  welfare  tis  a 
way  of  life.  And  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  :is  not 
to  break  up  families. 

Surely  such  real  reforms  should  not  be  im- 
possible fcl'  people  so  Ingenious  they  ran 
think  up  the  negative  Income  tax  and  other 
devices.  If  It  could  be  done,  it  doubtless  could 
be  done  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the 
present  mess,  tlius  minimizing  the  inflation- 
ary push  of  huge  Government  spending  and 
deficits. 

Perhaps  it  is  asking  too  much;  i)erhaps  the 
politicians  are  too  immobilized,  the  bureauc- 
racy too  barnacled  to  make  honest  reform 
anything  but  a  pipe-dream.  But  it  seems  a 
more  rewarding  approach,  and  moie  generous 
to  those  who  through  no  fault  of  tiieir  own 
can't  make  their  way  in  the  world. 

In  any  event.  Senator  Proxmire  does  a 
service  in  calling  attention  to  the  inflation- 
ary bias  in  the  guaranteed  annual  Income 
notion.  That  bias  merits  a  lot  more  examina- 
tion. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK— 1968 

Mr.  IIRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  July 
1959,  Public  Law  86-90  was  enacted,  pro- 
viding for  the  desi.iuiation  of  the  third 
week  in  July  as  "Captive  Nations  Week." 
The  President  was  autiiorized  and  re- 
quested by  that  law  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion each  year  'until  such  time  as  free- 
dom and  independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of 
the  v.'orld." 

Last  week,  by  ijrociamation.  President 
Julmson  dcngnated  the  week  beginning 
July  14.  Regrettably,  the  need  for  a 
IH'oclamation  .still  exists,  but  sadly  the 
language  used  hi  this  proclamation  falls 
fra-  slioit.  V/e  must  remember  that  the 
Communist  governmenis  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope obtained  their  evil  i)o\ver  through 
the  Rubsian  mihtary  presence.  But.  un- 
like the  1959  pioclamaticn  of  General 
Ei:.enhower — ^which  cited  the  'imi^erial- 
istic  and  aggressive  policies  of  Soviet 
communism"  and  "Soviet-dominated  na- 
tions"— the  1968  proclamation  mentions 
neither  Russia  nor  China.  This  is  irony 
to  say  tne  least  for  Communist  aggres- 
sion and  attempts  at  world  domination 
created  the  need  for  a  Captive  Nations 
Week  and  make  it  necessary  today. 

Another  significant  omission  is  the 
mention  of  the  individual  captive  na- 
tions. My  point  is  made  by  Public  Law 
86-90  where  one  of  the  reasons  for  ob- 
serving Captive  Nations  Week  is  because 
"the  imperialistic  policies  of  Communist 
Russia  have  led.  through  direct  and  in- 
direct aggression,  to  the  subjugation  of 
the  national  independence  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia,  Estonia.  White  Ruthenia, 
Rumania,  East  Germany,  Bulgaria, 
mainland  China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan, 
Georgia,    North    Korea,    Albania,    Idel- 


Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackia,  Turkestan.  North 
Vietnam,  and  others." 

If  the  essence  of  freedom  i.-.  found  in 
the  ballot  box.  and  I  think  it  is,  then  we 
should  not  forget  that  none  of  these  gov- 
ernments dares  hold  free  elections.  Cer- 
tamiy  we  can  applaud  recent  cnanges 
which  may  indicate  improvements  in  the 
lives  of  tlie.se  captive  jieoiJles.  We  can 
hope  for  more.  But  freedom  is  what  is 
wanted  and  freedom  is  what  is  denied. 
Whatever  liberal  leforms  are  occurring, 
they  are  not  enough.  In  any  event,  sucli 
leforms  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  epi- 
demic. 

Despite  the  repeated  evidence  that  the 
Comnnmist  aim  is  to  dominate  the  world 
and  despite  the  agreement  among  Com- 
munists that  our  democracy  and  its  in- 
stitutions must  be  destroyed,  now  is 
viewed  by  some  as  an  auspicious  time 
for  "bridgebuilding." 

These  bridges  are  being  built  on  the 
wrong  road.  Our  Nation,  as  the  leader  of 
the  free  world,  should  not  travel  on  any 
road  which  leads  in  the  direction  of, 
first,  any  increase  of  respectability  or 
status  for  the  Communist  masters;  or, 
second,  any  increase  in  their  strength; 
or,  third,  any  assistance  in  overcoming 
their  industrial  and  agricultural  difficul- 
ties and  inadequacies;  and  fourth,  any 
action  which  tends  to  maintain  the  status 
quo  of  the  captive  nations. 

This  road  leads  only  to  increased  So- 
viet military  strength  and  a  greater  ca- 
pacity for  holdinii  others  in  bondaae. 

There  is  a  ri.ght  road  on  whicli  to 
travel,  if  we  desire  progress  for  the  cau.se 
of  the  captive  nations  and  all  that  it 
implies.  We  should  travel  that  road  on 
which  we  would  help  create  and  sustain 
.several  constructive,  helpful  action.s, 
.some  of  which  are  these: 

First.  Sincere  and  sustained  efforts  to 
create  and  maintain  attention  and  con- 
cern of  the  free  world  to  the  captivity 
of  nations  and  its  true  implications. 

Second.  A  realization  that  east-central 
Europe  now  plays,  as  it  always  will,  a 
very  important  role  in  the  .-truggle 
against  communism  and  for  peace. 

Third.  Informing  by  all  available 
means  the  iieople  of  tliose  captive  nations 
that  we  really  understand  and  care,  and 
that  within  all  legitimate  means  we  ^vill 
help. 

riic  observation  of  C^-ptive  Nations 
Wtek  reco'jnii'.es  the  yearnings  of  the 
captives.  V/e  must  yive  them  our  sup- 
jjort,  for  their  aspirations  are  rightful. 
Wc  are  talking  about  100  million  peo- 
ple. Our  accommodations  and  conces- 
sions ure  not  ;,oing  tt  improve  then-  posi- 
tion unless  a  quid  pro  quo  is  received. 

The  events  of  the  past  year  have  uox. 
brought  true  freedom  and  independence 
to  any  of  the  captive  nations.  Millions 
of  people  in  the  Communist-dominated 
countrie.;  continue  to  be  ensiaved  by 
their  Soviet  masteis.  They  are  still 
shackled  under  the  tyranny  and  oppre's- 
sion  which  they  have  known  for  so  many 
years.  Their  individual  liberties  and 
fundamental  rights  as  human  beings  are 
still  being  denied.  And.  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  which  proclaims  the  prin- 
ciple of  "equal  rights  and  self-determi- 
nation of  peoples"  continues  to  be 
flaunted. 

We  also  know  that  the  spirit  of  these 
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oppressed  peoples  has  n 
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THE  PRESIDENTS  NOMINATIONS 
TO  THE  SUPREMIE  COURT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  a  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  ediborial  of  June  27 
has  made  it  clear  that  "close  association 
with  a  President  is  not,  a  disqualifying 
factor  In  judicial  selections."  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  in  at  least  one  respect  it  may 
be  a  plus  factor,  for  th»  President  per- 
sonally can  evaluate  certJlMn  of  the  nomi- 
nee's qualifications,  whefeas  with  stran- 
gers he  must  rely  entlrdy  on  the  judg- 
ment of  others. 

Similarly,  the  Star  distounts  the  argu- 
ment that  a  "lameduck"  President 
should  not  name  a  ne*  Chief  Justice, 
The  lameduck  argument  is  a  specious 
one.  of  course,  when  wa  realize  that  the 
President  has  almost  7  months  to  serve. 
In  a  similar  .sense,  a  Prisident  is  "lame- 
duck"  immediately  folldwing  his  second 
inauguration  since  thejB  is  a  constitu- 
tional limitation  of  presidential  tenure 
to  two  terms.  Would  aiiyone  reasonably 
argue  that  no  Presidential  appointments 
should  be  made  during  a  second  term? 

In  my  judgment  the  |  'resident  should 
be  commended  for  hisi  quick  action  to 
avert  having  a  less  thaxlifull  complement 
of  Justices  on  hand  ne:| ;  fall  and  spring 
to  handle  the  businesi  of  the  highest 
court  in  the  land.  For  I  he  Senate  to  do 
less  would  be  a  derelic(|on  of  duty.  The 
Committee  on  the  Ji 
commended  for  its  pro; 
the  nomination  hearim 
nees  Fortas  and  Th 
judged  on  their  quali: 
nominations  reported 
to  enable  the  Senate  to 

I  ask  unanimous  co 
tire  editorial  be  print 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  print  d  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Court  ineup 
The  choice  of  Judge  '  lomer  Thornberry 
to  All  the  vacancy  on  th^  Supreme  Court  Is 
the  crucial  factor  In  t^  s  Judicial  changes 
announced  yesterday  by  -^resident  Johnson. 
For  while  the  "liberal"  Jil  slices  In  any  event 
win  retain  a  5-to-4  majon  ty,  the  evolvemeut 
of  Judge  Thornberry's  pi  llosophy  will  have 
an  Important  bearing  on  he  direction  which 
the  court  takes  in  the  f  ut  j:e. 
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He  is  described  In  some  news  reports  as 
a  'liberal."  But  this  Is  not  a  very  meaningful 
term.  During  his  15  years  In  the  House,  he 
was  close  to  Speaker  Sam  Ray  burn,  which 
hardly  suggesU  that  he  will  go  charging  off 
Into  left  field  when  he  takes  his  place  on  the 
high  bench. 

A  son  of  parents  who  were  deaf  mutes,  he 
worked  his  way  through  high  school,  college 
and  law  school.  He  was  a  member  of  one  of 
the  best  law  firms  In  Houston.  As  a  man  and 
as  a  Judge,  he  Is  highly  respected  by  the 
lawyers  who  practiced  before  him.  He  has 
had-  five  years  of  Judicial  experience  and  has 
served  as  a  district  attorney.  The  reports  that 
come  to  us  reflect  enthusiastic  approval  of 
this  nomination. 

All  of  this  has  to  be  tempered  with  a  cer- 
tain reservation.  A  Solomon  covUd  not  pre- 
dict where  a  man  will  come  down  when  he 
takes  his  place  on  the  Supreme  Court.  But 
our  hope  and  belief  Is  that  Judge  Thornberry 
win  travel  the  middle  road,  eschewing  both 
the  right  and  the  left.  If  so.  the  fact  that  he 
has  long  been  a  close  personal  friend  of  Lyn- 
don Johnson  Is  not  something  to  be  held 
against  him  when  the  Senate  votes  on  his 
confirmation. 

The  elevation  of  Justice  Abe  Fortas,  also 
a  close  friend  and  adviser  of  the  President, 
has  brought  forth  complaints  of  "cronyism." 
But  the  fact  of  a  close  association  with  a 
President  Is  not  a  disqualifying  factor  In  Ju- 
dicial selections.  What  counts  Is  the  quality 
of  the  nominee. 

No  one  can  fault  Fortas  on  the  ground? 
of  intellectual  qualification  or  legal  com- 
petence. One  question,  however.  Is  whether 
he  has  the  temperament  that  many  look  for 
In  a  man  who,  as  Chief  Justice,  Is  to  stand 
as  a  symbol  of  even-handedness.  There  are 
some  who  think  of  Fortas  as  an  "operator." 
and,  depending  upon  the  meaning  one  at- 
taches to  the  term,  there  may  be  some  basis 
for  that.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
John  Marshall,  now  regarded  as  one  of  the 
great  chief  Justices,  was  very  much  of  an 
"operator"  In  his  bitter  political  feuds  with 
Thomas  Jefferson,  So  perhaps  hasty  Judg- 
ment on  this  score  should  be  avoided. 

We  do  not  put  much  stock  In  the  con- 
tention that  a  "lame  duck"  President  should 
refrain  from  naming  a  new  Chief  Justice. 
And  we  say  this  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Lyndon  Johnson,  as  majority  leader,  did  not 
hesitate  to  bottle  up  many  of  Elsenhower 
court  appointments  until  after  the  1960  elec- 
tion was  over.  If  there  Is  a  fight  over  his 
confirmation.  Fortas  Is  most  likely  to  run 
Into  trouble  because  some  senators  feel  very 
strongly  that  he  misled  them;  that  he  testi- 
fied one  way  on  Interrogation  of  criminal 
suspects  during  the  hearing  on  his  nomi- 
nation to  the  bench,  and  then  made  a  180- 
degree  turn  after  donning  the  Judicial  robes. 
At  this  Juncture,  however,  It  seems  unlikely 
that  this  will  be  a  formidable  barrier  to  his 
promotion. 

This  leaves  the  problem  of  how  to  eval- 
luite  the  performance  of  Earl  Warren  during 
the  15  years  he  presided  over  the  court  as 
Chief  Justice. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  stepped  down 
at  this  time  to  avoid  the  risk  that  Richard 
Nixon  might  be  elected  In  November  and 
then  appoint  his  successor.  We  prefer  not  to 
believe  that  any  such  shabby  political  con- 
sideration was  the  motivating  factor.  In  his 
letter  to  the  President,  Warren  gave  the 
weight  of  77  years  as  the  sole  reason  for  his 
decision  to  retire.  If  there  was  any  other 
reason.  It  probably  was  that  the  court  un- 
der his  direction  had  been  steered  Into  a 
stormy  controversy  that  could  hardly  fall 
to  prejudice  Its  work  In  the  future.  One 
Item  of  evidence  In  support  of  this  was  the 
overwhelming  vote  by  which  Congress  passed 
the  onuilbus  crime  bill,  and  the  President's 
unwillingness  to  veto  It.  This  measure  was 
not.  as  some  have  charged,  an  assault  on 
the  court.  But  It  certainly  reflected  a  serious 


and  deep-seated  discontent  with  some  of  the 
decisions  by  the  "Warren  Court." 

It  most  surely  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  the  final  Judgment  of  the  15  Warren 
years  will  be  an  unfavorable  one.  It  Is  too 
early  at  this  stage  to  say.  Our  view  Is  that 
some  of  the  rulings  should  be  modified,  and 
we  hope  they  will  be.  But  the  greatest  ad- 
vances made  by  the  court,  notably  In  such 
areas  as  racial  equality  and  political  re- 
form, are  most  unlikely  to  be  condemned 
when  time's  verdict  Is  rendered. 


FIRST  SETTLEMENT  IN  LAS  VEGAS 
VALLEY 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  celebra- 
tion held  in  Las  Vegas  last  week  com- 
memorating the  first  settlement  in  the 
Las  Vegas  Valley. 

Honored  were  the  memories  of  30 
pioneers  sent  to  the  harsh  and  barren 
Las  Vegas  Valley  by  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  to  carve  a 
settlement  out  of  the  scorching  desert, 

Tlieir  labors  brought  forth  the  estab- 
lishment of  one  of  the  most  dynamic 
areas  of  the  United  States, 

As  the  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal 
editorialized : 

It  Is  a  time  for  pausing  and  marvelling  at 
the  courage  and  conviction  of  those  men  who 
made  a  wild  valley  bear  fruit  more  than  100 
years  ago. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Review-Journal  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mormons   Commemorate   First  Las  Vegas 
Settlement 

In  the  siunmer  of  1855.  Las  Vegas  Valley 
was  a  barren,  hot  and  unfamiliar  place.  But 
there  was  water  here  if  men  had  the  courage 
and  stamina  to  look  for  It.  And  crops  would 
grow  if  men  had  the  ambition  and  the  faith 
to  plant  them. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  a  settlement  In 
this  valley.  The  men,  30  of  them,  were 
Mormons  sent  out  from  Salt  Lake  City.  They 
were  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  es- 
tablishing a  fort  in  this  harsh  land.  They 
were  also  told  to  teach  the  Indians  and 
plant  the  crops.  The  crops  were  vital  for 
their  survival  and  part  of  their  plan  to 
provide  a  station  where  weary  travelers 
might  find  food  and  rest. 

The  Las  Vegas  Springs  provided  water'and 
the  meadows  of  the  lower  valley  offered  a 
nattiral  site  for  farming  and  building.  Each 
man  took  two-and-a-half  acres  for  himself 
and  began  to  cultivate  it.  By  the  fall  of 
1855  the  settlers  were  rewarded  with  corn, 
melons,  pumpkins  and  equash.  The  fort 
was  nearly  completed  and  the  Indians  were 
friendly.  A  community  had  been  established. 
This  week  Las  Vegas'  30.000  Mormons. 
some  of  them  possibly  descendants  of  those 
30  pioneers  who  settled  In  the  valley,  will 
mark  the  anniversary  with  four  days  of 
activity  sponsored  by  the  five  stakes  of  the 
LDS  church  In  the  Las  Vegas  Valley. 

A  musical  entitled  "Promised  Valley"  will 
be  offered  Wednesday  through  Saturday  at 
8  p.m.  at  the  Las  Vegas  High  School  audi- 
torium to  commemorate  the  arrival  of  the 
Mormons  In  the  valley.  A  "Pioneer  Parade" 
Is  scheduled  Saturday  at  10  a.m.  along  with 
other    events. 

It  Is  a  celebration  worth  Joining.  It  Is  a 
time  for  pausing  and  marveling  at  the 
courage  and  conviction  of  those  men  who 
made  a  wild  valley  bear  fruit  more  than  100 
years  ago. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  WHEAT 
TRADE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
International  Wheat  Tipde  Convention 
was  approved  by  the  Senate  on  June  13, 
1968.  I  voted  against  it.  We  were  assured 
by  the  administration  that  it  was  in  the 
international  interest  and  that  the  in- 
creased minimum  prices  for  world  trade 
In  wheat  and  wheat  products  would  im- 
prove the  earnings  of  American  farmers. 

Immediately  following  the  Senate  ac- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  im- 
plementing the  arrangement,  set  mini- 
mum and  maximum  prices  for  American 
wheat  and  established  an  import  tax 
which  he  called  an  inver.se  subsidy  to 
take  effect  whenever  the  domestic  price 
paid  by  an  exporter  was  less  than  the 
mlnimums.  He  also  announced  a  reduc- 
tion in  acreage  allotments  by  13  percent 
and  diversion  payments  for  farmers 
planning  less  than  their  acreage  allot- 
ment. 

It  is  now  just  about  a  month  since 
Senate  approval  and  administration  im- 
plementation of  U.S.  participation  under 
the  International  Wheat  Trade  Conven- 
tion. While  this  is  a  short  time  to  reach 
any  firm  conclusions,  those  of  us  who 
had  reservations  cannot  help  but  be  dis- 
mayed by  what  has  taken  place  in  that 
brief  period. 

Domestic  prices  have  declined  so  far 
that  export  taxes  are  payable  on  the 
four  kinds  of  wheat  for  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  announced  mini- 
mum prices  on  June  13.  The  export  tax 
due  because  of  this  decline  in  prices  is 
$0.25  for  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat,  $0.19 
for  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat,  S0.09  for 
West  Coast  White,  and  $0.06  for  Dark 
Northern  Spring.  At  a  time  when  our 
trade  balance  is  in  serious  trouble,  rather 
than  using  our  competitive  advantage,  we 
are  taxing  exporters  to  bring  prices  up. 

The  effects  of  the  arrangement  have 
made  themselves  felt  clearly  in  market- 
ing. Wheat  shipments  were  580.880  tons 
in  the  second  week  of  June:  182,690  tons 
in  the  third  week  of  June;  and  116,000 
in  the  last  week  of  June.  In  the  first  week 
of  July,  according  to  the  Southwestern 
Miller: 

Not  a  single  cargo  of  wheat  was  sold  via 
Gulf-Atlantic,  except  to  India,  and  workings 
via  Pacific  were  confined  to  Japan,  the 
ranking  buyer  for  dollar  payment.  Even  par- 
cel sales  of  wheat  for  cash  payment  were 
in  exceedingly  limited  number. 

Flour  sales  in  the  last  week  of  June, 
at  245.916  hundred  weights,  were  up 
somewhat  over  the  preceding  2  weeks, 
but  still  only  a  fraction  of  the  1,099,000 
consummated  in  the  first  week  of  June. 

The  budgetary  cost  of  the  acreage  re- 
duction and  diversion  payments  pro- 
posed in  connection  with  this  program 
are  not  available,  but  can  be  expected 
to  be  substantial.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee 
in  April  1968.  estimated  the  total  net 
price  support  and  related  expenditures 
for  wheat  and  wheat  iiroducts  to  be 
$539.5  million  for  1968  and  S470.3  mil- 
lion for  1969,  as  compared  with  the  S47.1 
million  incurred  in  fiscal  year  1967.  This 
was  before  the  decision  to  restrict  acre- 


age and  use  diversion  payments  in  im- 
plementation of  the  International  Wheat 
Trade  Convention. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  hardly  a  logical 
and  a  productive  way  to  promote  com- 
mercial exports  to  help  our  balance  of 
payments,  or  to  reduce  our  budgetary 
deficits;  or  for  that  matter,  it  is  hardly 
a  charitable  way  of  helping  less  devel- 
oped countries  and  the  hungry  people  of 
the  world. 


GEN.  G.  P.  DISOSWAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
Gen.  G.  P.  Disosway  retires  from  his  po- 
sition as  commander.  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand. Langley  Air  Force  Base.  Va..  U.S. 
Air  Force,  on  July  31.  On  that  date  Gen- 
eral Disosway  will  close  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  in  the  service  of  our 
Nation. 

I  deem  it  a  privilege  to  introduce  the 
highlights  of  the  general's  career  into 
the  Congressional  Record.  Such  illus- 
trious service  deserves  the  appreciation 
of  the  Congress  and  the  heartfelt  thanks 
of  this  Nation. 

General  Disosway's  35  year  military 
career  began  when  he  graduated  from 
West  Point  in  1933  and  within  a  year  was 
a  qualified  pilot  in  the  Army  Air  Corps. 

In  less  than  9  years  after  leaving  West 
Point  he  was  a  full  colonel  at  the  age  of 
32.  His  assignments  have  taken  him 
across  the  country  and  back  again, 
south  of  the  border  .md  to  China  and 
Europe.  He  has  held  important  assign- 
ments such  as  director  of  training  for 
the  Air  Force  and  commander  of  the 
Flying  Training  Air  Force,  now  called 
Air  Training  Command.  For  a  time  he 
served  as  senior  Air  Force  member  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Weapons 
Systems  Evaluations  Group. 

General  Disosway  was  named  USAF 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  and 
headed  the  famed  "Disosway  Board," 
which  helped  to  enhance  air-ground  joint 
operations,  with  emphasis  on  the  flexi- 
bility of  tactical  airpower. 

It  was  during  this  same  period  that 
General  Disosway  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  the  versatile  McDonnell  F-4 
Phantom  tactical  fighter  into  the  Air 

Force  inventoiT- 

In  1963,  General  Disosway  received  his 
fourth  star  and  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief, U.S.  Air  Forces  in 
Europe.  During  the  2  years  he  served  in 
this  capacity  he  left  his  distinctive  mark 
on  both  United  States  and  NATO  air 
operations  in  the  European  Tlieater. 

In  1965,  General  Disosway  assumed 
command  of  Tactical  Air  Command  in  a 
period  of  inten.se  activity.  Many  TAG 
units  and  himdreds  of  personnel  were 
being  sent  to  Southeast  Asia.  Replace- 
ments had  to  be  trained  for  aircrews  and 
support  activities.  Tlie  lessons  of  this 
new  war  learned  in  air  combat  had  to  be 
examined,  evaluated  and  applied  by 
TAC.  The  command  grew  as  weapons 
systems,  new  equipment  and  streamlined 
manafcement  techniques  were  introduced. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  give  the  air 
forces  in  Southeast  Asia  what  was 
needed.  TAC  met  this  challenge  without 
degrading  its  continuing  and  all-impor- 
tant mission  to  answer  any  other  con- 


tingency that  may  occur  anywhere  in 
the  world  where  U.S.  interests  require 
tactical  air  support. 

TAC  responded  to  these  demands  and 
responsibihties  with  professional  know- 
how  and  calm  appraisal — drawn  from  its 
commander, 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  commend  this 
cxtraordinaiT.  able,  and  effective  officer. 
I  regret  that  the  Air  Force  and  the  Gov- 
enmient  arc  losing  the  ser\ices  of  such 
an  out.standing  man.  I  wish  him  con- 
tinued success. 


THE  NATION  WANTS  ACTION  ON 
THE  SUPREME  COURT  APPOINT- 
MENTS 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
inatt«r  of  Presidential  appointments  to 
the  Supreme  Court  I  have  already 
pressed  the  point  that  we  of  the  Senate 
should  be  ijermitted  to  proceed  without 
undue  delay  to  our  right  and  duty  to 
advise  and  consent." 

Not  only  in  this  Senate  but  in  the 
editorial  columns  of  newspap>ers  the 
counti-y  over  there  comes  the  demand 
that  the  Senate  should  speedily  work 
its  will  on  the  nominations  by  President 
John-son  of  Justice  Abe  Fortas  to  be 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  and 
Justice  Homer  Thornberry  to  be  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Evidence  comes  from  the  Sunday,  July 
14,  1968,  Issue  of  my  hometown  news- 
paper, the  Providence  Sunday  Journal — 
an  independent  newspaper. 

A  shameful  performance — 

The  editorial  terms  the  "stalling" — 
A  shameful  performance  that  reflects  dis- 
credit   on    the    nation's    most    distinguished 
legislative  body. 

I  was  curious  to  see  how  this  editorial 
state  of  mind  is  reflected  the  countrj- 
over.  I  have  culled  more  than  30  edi- 
torials expressing  impatience  with  what 
they  call— among  other  names — "stalling 
tactics"  —  "phony  issues"  —  "filibuster 
without  merit." 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  editorials 
constitute  an  indictment  of  our  current 
behavior  that  we  should  be  concerned 
to  correct. 

And— so  that  they  may  speak  their 
own  wisdom  and  warning — I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  editorials  be 
printed  in  full  text  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks.  

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See exhibit  I.) 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  some 
of  the  newspapers  do  not  commit  them- 
selves with  respect  to  the  two  nominees. 
However,  there  is  virtually  unanimous 
agreement  that  undue  delay  in  the  con- 
stitutional process  of  "ad\ise  and  con- 
sent" v^-ould  be  intolerable. 

We  in  the  Senate  cannot  abdicate  our 
constitutional  duty  to  pass  on  these 
nominations  any  more  than  President 
Johnson  could  abdicate  his  constitution- 
al duty  to  fill  Supreme  Cotirt  vacancies. 

It  is  the  right  of  a  Senator  to  reject  if 
his  conscience  so  dictates.  We  would  not 
and  could  not  deprive  him  of  that  right. 
But  it  is  not  reasonable  that  any  of  us 
shotild    be    deprued    of    our    right — or 
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detoured  from  the  opportunity  to  con- 
sent or  not  consent. 

Let  us  give  heed  to  a 
Trenton  Trentonian  of  Jfcne  : 


t  louglit  from  the 
29: 


To  cloak  such  an  obvlo  is 
phony  rationale  Is   beneai  i 
Congress. 


Let  US  have  a  mind  fi 
and  our  duty. 

Exhibit   1 

(From  the  Providence 
Journal,  July  1^ 

Shameful 
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Thoee    members    of    the 
cominlttee   who   oppose 
Justice  Abe  Portaa  to  be 
tlce  have  carried  their  o] 
lengths. 

One  whole  day  of 
In  a  nlt-ptcklng  debate 
Is  or  Isn't  a  vacancy  on  the 
The  thrust  of  the  argumei 
Ervln,  D-NC,  Is  that  no  v; 
hence,   no   nomination   car 
because    Chief    Justice 
stepped  down. 

The  Chief  Justice  has 
tlrement  "but  has  agreed 
President's  request,  until 
firmed.  This  Is  a 
has  been  followed  time  a 
dent  cases,  as  Atty.  Oen. 
tlently  explained. 

Nevertheless,  this  Is  a 
self  to  halr-spUtting  arg^u 
tor  Ervln  Is  not  averse  to  s 
It  suits  his  purpose.  He  w; 
this  performance  by  other 
tee.  notably  Senators  Thur 
who  are  equally  cool  to  th 
tlon. 

After  exhausting   the 
Inconsequential  debate,  th 
ceeded  to  the  business  of  c 

One  would  have  thought 
mlttee  was  truly  seeking 
might  have  called  in  the 
associations,    the    deans 
schools,  or  others  qualified 
the   field   of  law   to   pass 
pending  non.inatlon. 

But    the    committee    hai 
Among  its  first  witnesses  w 
a  spokesman  for  the  far 
Kent  Courtney,  a  New  Orl 
pamphleteer  who  for  years 
Ing     ultra-conservative 
Lewis,  chairman  of  the  Cou 
munist    Aggression.     These 
doubt,  are  pleased  to  hav 
Senate  committee's  forum 
seriously    Imagine    that 
to  throw  useful  light  on  the 

One   can    conclude   only 
committee  is  stalling.  It 
the  slightest  interest  In 
flcatlons  of  the  nominee, 
mediate  task.  Instead,  it  is 
wandering  off   into   by-patl 
time — presumably  in  the 
lays  long  enough,  the 
end    before    the   Fortas 
brought  to  a  vote. 

All   in   all,    it   is   a  sham 
that  reflects  discredit  on 
distinguished  legislative 
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[Prom  the  Trenton  (N.J.)   f^entonlan,  June 

29,  1968) 

Crontism:    a    PhoIy    Issue 

It  was  a  foregone  concl 
President  Johnson  elevate  Abe  Fortas  to 
chief  Justice  of  the  Sup  eme  Court  and 
named  Federal  Judge  Hom  r  Thornberry  as 
an  associate  Justice  that  tt  ;  old  and  rather 
tired  issue  of  "cronyism"  w 

Both  appointees  are  by  a  I  standards  emi- 
nently qualified  for  the  hlg  i  court,  but  they 
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also  happen  to  be  former  political  associ- 
ates of  the  President.  Fortas  was  a  longtime 
adviser  to  Mr.  Johnson  and  Judge  Thornberry 
was  the  man  who  succeeded  Johnson  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  President  re- 
ferred to  him  frequently  ;is  "my  congress- 
man," an  expression  that  some  critics  have 
taken  to  imply  possession  in  the  most  dis- 
reputable way.  But  how  many  ordinary  peo- 
ple refer  to  their  congressmen  in  a  like  man- 
ner? 

Senate  Republicans  have  promised  to  fili- 
buster, if  necessary,  to  block  the  confirma- 
tion of  Fortas  and  Thornberry  on  the  as- 
sumption— or  excuse — that  the  President  Is 
attempting  to  pad  up  the  federal  payroll 
with  his  old  buddies. 

It  is  a  logical  assumption  that  presidents 
generally  name  men  to  high  office  in  whom 
they  can  place  great  trust  and  whose  capa- 
bilities they  are  well  awaxe  of.  President 
Elsenhower,  you'll  recall,  larded  up  the  high 
councils  of  government  with  his  poker  pals 
on  the  same  assumption. 

We  doubt  that  the  Republicans  Involved 
give  a  tinker's  dam  whether  Fortas  and 
Thornberry  are  pals  of  the  President.  What 
they  really  have  In  mind  is  to  stall  confirma- 
tion until  a  new,  and  hopefully  conserva- 
tive, president  comes  in  next  January;  then 
they  might  be  able  to  place  "our  man"  on 
the  bench. 

Of  course,  this  is  acceptable  practice.  Why 
shouldn't  the  Republicans  make  such  a 
move'  If  the  shoe  were  on  the  other  foot, 
the  Democrats  would  be  equally  devious.  But 
to  cloak  such  an  obvious  power  play  in  phony 
rationale  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  Congress. 


Journal, 


(From     the     Wilmington      (Del) 
June2S.  1968) 
Order  on  the  Court 

The  arguments  seem  to  be  that  a  chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  has  no  right  to 
resign  near  the  end  of  :i  pre.sident's  term  and 
that  a  president  with  only  seven  months  to 
serve  has  no  right  to  appoint  a  man  to  as 
Important  a  post  as  head  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  first  is  most  fashionable  among  those 
who  are  fond  of  attributing  ulterior  motives 
to  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren.  The  second 
belongs  to  those  who  resent  President  John- 
.son  exercising  the  power  of  the  preKidency 
a.-;  if  it  wc:  >.  still  his. 

When  one  gets  down  to  it,  there's  more 
sour  Rrapes  than  "God  Save  the  Republic" 
about  both  arguments.  If  .'Associate  Justice 
Abe  Fortas  is  qualified  for  a  seat  on  the 
court,  as  the  Senate  iigreed  he  was.  why  is 
he  not  qualified  to  be  chief  Justice?  As  for 
Judge  Homer  Thornberry,  aside  from  a  rela- 
tive national  anonyinlty,  what  especially 
disqualifies  him  for  appointment  as  associate 
Justice? 

The  most  obvious  fault  of  each  Is  that  he 
is  a  friend  of  Lyndon  Johnson.  This  Is  a 
special  liability  because  of  the  timing  of 
the  appointments,  but  it  is  foolish  to  argue 
that  the  appointments  should  await  the 
election  of  a  new  president  so  that  they  will 
be  more  representative  of  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. If  such  a  mandate  Is  critical  to  selec- 
tion of  Supreme  Court  Justices  then,  perhaps, 
the  entire  court  should  resign  every  four 
years. 

It  Is  lamentable  that  the  President's  per- 
sonal friendship  with  his  two  appointees  may 
increase  the  disrespect  some  Americans  feel 
for  the  court.  Fortunately,  the  court  Is  suf- 
ficiently Insulated  to  make  public  approval 
pleasant  but  inconsequential.  Grounds  for 
disqualification  have  to  be  firmer  than  that. 

And  those  who  view  with  alarm  the  Presi- 
dent's actions  overlook  one  other  Important 
factor  in  their  anguish  over  this  "blatant 
political  manipulation."  They  cannot  predict 
with  certainly,  anymore  than  can  the  Presi- 
dent who  appoints  him,  the  future  attitudes 
or  Interpretations  of  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice. 


One  need  look  no  further  than  President 
Elsenhower's  appointment  of  Associate  Jus- 
tice Potter  Stewart,  a  member  of  the  "con- 
servative" wing  of  the  tribunal.  He  Just 
wrote  the  opinion  ruling  that  open  housing 
has  been  the  law  of  the  land  since  1866. 

[From  the  San  Antonio   (Tex.)   Light    June 

28,  19681 

L.  B.  J.'s  Choice 

President  Johnson's  new  Supreme  Court 
appointments  honor  two  of  his  closest  per- 
sonal associates,  both  of  whom  are  imbued, 
hke  the  President,  with  a  deep  sense  of  social 
conviction. 

Justice  Abe  Fortas.  who  moves  up  to  Chief 
Justice,  is  a  former  Washington  attorney 
whose  friendship  with  the  President  dates 
from  New  Deal  days. 

Appeals  Court  Judge  Homer  Thornberry, 
a  former  Texas  Democratic  congressman,  is 
an  intensely  humane  man  who  has  also  been 
close  to  the  President  for  much  of  his  public 
life. 

Thus  the  President  had  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  two  men  before  he  m.ade  the 
appointments.  This  knowledge  obviously 
went  into  the  naming  of  Mr.  Fortas  ,is  an 
associate  Justice  of  the  court  three  years  ago. 

Few  who  have  known  Justice  Fortas  in 
his  public  and  private  life  will  doubt  that 
he  possesses  full  qualifications.  The  legal 
community  in  particular,  in  Washington  and 
elsewhere,  is  honored  by  his  elevation  to  the 
highest  seat  of  Jurisprudence  in  the  land. 

President  Johnson  observed  that  ;ie  con- 
sulted with  Democratic  and  Republican  lead- 
ers before    making  the  appointments. 

In  reply  to  some  Republican  objections  to 
Supreme  Court  appointments  by  what  was 
termed  a  "lame  duck"  President,  we  can  only 
say,  with  some  weariness,  that  the  President 
has  the  right  and  duty  to  make  suoh  ap- 
pointments. 

The  objections  were  ill-advised  and  in  poor 
taste. 


(From  the  Cincinnati   (Ohio)   Enquirer, 

July   2.    1968] 

The  Vacancy  Gambit 

The  American  people  are  neither  Instructed 
nor  amused  by  the  aimless  little  controversy 
about  whether  there  exists  any  .Supreme 
Court  vacancy  to  which  President  Johnson 
may  appoint  a  .successor. 

Sen.  Sam  Ervln  (D.,  N.C.)  is  at  the  fore- 
front of  those  who  have  maintained  that, 
since  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  -.vorded  his 
resignation  to  become  effective  "at  such  time 
as  a  successor  Is  qtiallfied,"  there  is  no 
vacancy  for  President  Johnson  to  fill. 

Curiously  enough,  the  Justice  Depaxtment, 
In  seeking  to  clarify  the  Issue,  produced  some 
correspondence  between  President  Johnson 
and  Senator  Ervln  and  his  North  Carolina 
colleague.  Sen.  B.  Everett  Jordan.  "Due  to  the 
fact  that  Judge  Wilson  Warllck  has  an- 
nounced his  retirement."  Senators  Er-.in  arid 
Jordan  told  the  President,  "...  a  vacancy 
now  exists  in  that  office." 

The  Justice  Dep;irtment  could  see  no  dif- 
ference in  the  Federal  District  Court  judge- 
ship, to  which  the  Ervln-Jordan  letter 
referred.  ;ind  the  case  of  Supreme  Court 
vacancy  created  by  Chief  Justice  Warren's 
resignation.  Neither  can  we. 

Senator  Ervln  and  others  are  entitled  to 
challenge  the  qualifications  of  Associate  Jus- 
tice Abe  Fortas,  whom  Mr.  Johnson  proposes 
to  elevate  to  Chief  Justice,  and  of  Jtidge 
Homer  Thornberry.  whom  Mr.  Johnson  has 
nominated  as  an  associate  Justice.  But  the 
challenge  should  be  made  frontally.  not 
through  legislative  tricks. 


I  From  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee.  June  28, 
19681 
Fortas.  Thohnberry  Are  Good  Choices 
So  far  as  anyone  can  tell  at  this  time,  the 

appointments     of     Associate     Justice     Abe 


July  17,  1968 
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Fortas  as  chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
as  successor  to  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
and  Federal  Appeals  Judge  Homer  Thorn- 
berry as '  an  associate  Justice  on  the  Su- 
prerne  Court,  preserve  the  liberal  and  distin- 
guished character  of   the  court. 

Fort.is  is  an  able  lawyer  and  has  supported 
the  trend  of  the  court  toward  speaking  for 
the  Constitutional  guarantees  for  justice  for 
the  individual  and  social  progress  He  be- 
comes the  first  Jew  to  be  nominated  as  chief 
Justice,  thereby  reflecting  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson's  policy  to  break  through  Insidi- 
ous taboos  with  courageous  "firsts."  It  also 
was  Johnson  who  named  the  first  Negro  to 
the  high  court  In  the  person  of  Associate 
Justice  Thurgood  Marshall 

Thornberry  had  a  distinguished  record,  as 
a  liberal  and  as  a  humanitarian,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  before  his  appointment  to 
the  aopeals  bench  by  former  President  John 
F.  Ke..nedy.  He  assisted  these  causes  as  a 
ranking  niember  of  the  powerful  House 
Rules  Committee. 

A  rump  court  of  Republic ms  who  antici- 
pate the  GOP  will  win  the  presidenti  tl  elec- 
tion seems  bent  upon  opposing  Fortas'  con- 
firmation on  the  ground  he  is  being  named 
by  a  lame  duck  president.  California's  U.S. 
Sen.  George  Murphy  was  among  these 
myopic  partisans. 

These  took  the  position  that  since  John- 
son IS  not  going  to  run  again,  the  choice 
of  the  next  chief  Justice  should  be  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  next  president  This  is  .i 
pureiy  polltic.'.l  .■suggestion  Since  the 
Amendment  was  passed  forbidding  presi- 
dents to  serve  more  than  two  terms  every 
Americ-in  president  lienceforth  will  be  some- 
thing of  a  lame  duck  during  his  second 
term. 

Would  It  be  in  the  interest  of  the  nation 
that  all  these  presidents  In  their  second 
term  be  stripped  of  their  power.<;?  To  ask  the 
question  is  to  expose  the  untenable  stand  of 
the  few  who  wo\tld  cripple  the  executive 
ofHce. 

Both  Fortas  and  Thornberry  have  the  dis- 
tinguished support  of  Senate  Republican 
minority  leader  Everett  Dirksen  of  Illinois. 
Dirksen  said  he  has  "no  personal  reserva- 
tions" about  either.  Likewise,  Senate  Demo- 
cratic majority  leader  Mike  Mansfield  of 
Montana  reminded  all  that  the  Senate  once 
approved  Fortas  In  the  original  appointment 
and  of  Thornberry  said:  "He  is  a  fair  man, 
a  good  man,  a  decent  man." 

These  appraisals  by  the  No.  1  Republican 
and  No.  1  Democrat  in  the  Senate  count  for 
much  more  than  the  corridor  sniping  of 
myopic  colleagues  who  want  to  make  the  ap- 
pointments a   thing  of  political  profit. 

(Prom  the  Charlotte   (NC.)    News.  June  27. 

1968) 

The  New  CHrcr  JfSTiCE 

It  is  pointless  to  speculate  whether  Abe 
Fortas  will  make,  if  his  appointment  is  ap- 
proved bv  the  Senate,  a  good  or  a  bad  chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States.  The  history  of 
the  court  shows  that  such  appointments 
often  are  the  seedbeds  of  great  surprise,  not 
least  for  the  Presidents  who  make  them. 

It  can  be  said  of  Fortas  that  he  has  more 
tangible  qualifications  to  become  chief  Jus- 
tice than  he  did  to  become  an  associate  Jus- 
tice. When  he  ascended  to  the  court  In  1965 
the  most  important  entry  In  his  public  rec- 
ord was  that  he  had  been  a  long-time  friend 
and  confidant  of  the  President.  His  work  on 
the  court  since  has  been  eminently  respecta- 
ble, if  something  short  of  arresting. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Johnson  should 
have  held  back  and  allowed  his  successor  to 
replace  Earl  Warren  on  the  high  bench.  Mr. 
Johnson  is  still  President,  and  presidents 
have  to  meet  their  responsibilities  as  they 
arise.  In  any  case  the  debate  olten  had  less  to 
do  with  the  propriety  of  a  lame-duck  ap- 
pointment than  with  the  debaters'  respective 
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hopes  for  a  "liberal"  or  "conservative"  suc- 
cessor to  Warren.  And  before  the  court  needs 
one  or  the  other  of  those  It  needs  a  Judge  of 
depth  and  superior  perception  who  can  lead 
It  out  of  the  confusion  Into  which  It  has 
fallen.  If  Fortas  has  yet  to  prove  that  he  is 
that  man.  he  also  has  yet  to  prove  that  he 
Is  not. 

[From    the    Garden    City    (NY.)     Newsday. 

June  28,  1968] 

A  New  Chief  Justice 

Amid  rumblings  of  opposition  from  Repub- 
lican senators.  President  Johnson  has  desig- 
nated Justice  Abe  Fortas  as  the  new  chief 
justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  suc- 
ceed Earl  Warren.  He  has  also  named  an  old 
Texas  friend.  Homer  Thornberry  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals,  to  succeed  Fortas  as 
a  Justice.  Both  men  conform  with  the  pres- 
ent "liberal"  orientation  of  the  court. 

As  to  the  qualifications  of  Justice  Fortas 
there  can  be  no  argument.  He  is  a  thought- 
ful and  compassionate  scholar  of  long  ten- 
ure in  government.  He  came  to  Washington 
as  one  of  the  energetic  young  lawyers  re- 
cruited by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  bolster 
the  New  Deal  In  later  years  he  has  been  a 
highly-esteemed  corporation  lawyer,  who  be- 
lieves that  big  business — when  conducted 
responsibly— can  coexist  with  big  govern- 
ment. Thornberry.  in  common  with  Justice 
Fortas,  has  the  approval  of  the  Atnerlcan 
Bar  Association. 

Some  threats  of  filibuster  over  the  con- 
firmation of  these  two  men  have  come  from 
certiln  Republican  members  of  the  Senate. 
The  thresits  should  be  reconsidered  The 
President  has  vhe  right  to  name  his  own  ap- 
pointees to  vacant  positions.  He  is  President 
until  the  end  of  his  term,  and  cries  of  "lame 
duck"  are  in  reality  cries  of  sour  grapes.  For- 
mer Vice  President  Nixon,  unfortunately, 
has  leaped  Into  the  argument.  First  he  In- 
sisted that  a  new  President  should  select  a 
new  chief  justice.  When  he  learned  the  ap- 
pointment had  been  made,  he  again  repeated 
his  views.  He  should  have  kept  his  silence. 

The  consternation  among  some  Repub- 
licans seems  to  be  based  upon  the  fear  that 
the  court  will  continue  to  be  "liberal"  In- 
stead of  conservative  as  a  result  of  the  ap- 
pointments the  President  has  made.  Those 
who  cry  loudest  downgrade  the  dispassion- 
ateness of  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Felix  Frankfurter,  in  his  time  with  the  New 
Deal,  was  vilified  for  his  so-called  left-wing 
views;  after  he  became  a  Justice,  he  was 
criticized  for  his  conservatism.  The  appoint- 
ments are  within  the  right  of  the  President 
to  make.  The  merits  of  those  appointed  will 
be  best  Judged  after  enough  opinions  are 
given  to  establish  their  contributions  to  the 
trends  of  thought. 

(Prom  the  Greenwood  (NO  News, 

June  29,  1968) 

The  New  Chief  Justice 

President  Johnson,  who  has  made  few  ob- 
vious appointments  during  his  term,  did  the 
obvious — and  quickly — when  he  nominated 
Ills  old  friend  and  counselor.  Mr.  Justice  Abe 
Fortas,  to  be  U.S.  chief  Justice. 

Friend  or  not.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a  better  qualified  man  for  the  na- 
tion's highest  judicial  office — In  fact  the  only 
Judicial  office  named  in  the  Constitution. 
Tlie  chief  Justiceship  is  no  place  for  a  man 
of  stuffy,  predictable  or  parochial  views,  and 
none  may  be  expected  from  Justice  Fortas. 

It  is  a  good  place  for  this  Southern-born 
son  of  a  poor  immigrant  family  whose  learn- 
ing. Intelligence  and  character  have  brought 
him  to  successive  places  of  eminence  at  the 
bar.  in  federal  agencies,  and  as  an  associate 
Justice  on  the  court — where  Mr.  Fortas 
agreed  to  go  only  under  heavy  pressure  from 
Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  FV)rtas  is  certainly  a  man  of  liberal 
views.  He  seems  to  concur  largely  In  the  so 


far  vigorous  interventions  of  the  court  in 
Issues  of  national  pwUcy.  Some  do  not  like 
that,  but  the  Supreme  Court  Is  not  going  to 
retreat  from  Its  key  position  In  adjusting 
the  nation  to  a  new  age. 

But  Mr.  Fortas  Is  also  a  hard-headed  man 
with  an  intensely  practical  approach  to  con- 
stitutional law.  When  he  argued  as  chief 
counsel  for  Clarence  Earl  Gideon,  In  the 
landmark  right-to-counsel  case,  he  keyed  his 
argument  to  the  avoidance  of  further  abra- 
slveness  between  the  Supreme  Court  and 
state  courts,  rather  than  primarily  to  Lhe 
Sixth  Amendment.  HU  opinions  and  dissents 
on  the  court  reflect  a  healthy  skepticism  of 
doctrinaire  trustbustlng  and  of  bureau- 
cratic arrogance. 

It  is  doubtful,  as  we  suggested  the  other 
day,  that  the  senators  who  threaten  to  fight 
Mr.  Fortas"  confirmation  will  manage  to 
block  it.  Both  the  Democratic  majority  leader 
and  the  Republican  minority  leader  now 
favor  It. 

The  antl-Fortas  faction's  case  is  nebulous 
to  begin  with.  Mr.  John.son.  they  contend.  Is 
a  "lame  duck"  .md  should  defer  to  his  suc- 
cessors. But  he  is  not  yet  technically  a  lame 
duck,  and  neither  precedent  nor  constitu- 
tional provision  bars  the  "midnight"  ap- 
pointments of  a  President,  or  hints  that  they 
are  in  the  slightest  degree  improper. 

Mr.  Fortas,  others  contend,  is  a  "crony" 
of  Mr.  Johnson's.  The  word  Itself  Is  a  poor 
one,  a  loaded  one  in  fact  If  Justice  Fortas 
is  a  crony,  so  was  Roger  B.  Taney  a  crony 
of  Andrew  Jackstin's.  But  that  did  not  pre- 
vent his  becoming  a  great  chief  justice  who. 
Installed  as  the  backer  of  strong  presiden- 
tial ix)wers.  closed  his  career  resisting  what 
he  felt  to  lie  constitutional  usurpations  by 
President  Lincoln.  Felix  Frankfurter,  by  the 
same  token,  was  a  "crony"  of  FDR's.  But  he 
became  a  great  Justice,  and  a  conservative 
at  that. 

Plnallv,  the  opposing  senators  contend  that 
Justice  Fortas  is.  like  his  predecessor,  a  "Ju- 
dicial ivctlvlst."  In  fax;t  his  career  on  the 
court  Is  as  yet  too  brief  to  establish  such  a 
pattern.  Nobody  knows  of  him.  any  more 
than  of  other  judicial  appointees,  what  ulti- 
mate course  his  thought  will  take  New  issues 
point  new  directions  for  judges,  and  the 
Issues  change. 

In  sum,  the  case  for  Mr.  Fortas  seems  to 
us  as  strong  as  the  arguments  against  con- 
firmation are  weak.  His  rejection  by  the  Sen- 
ate would  be  sad,  and  it  is  most  improbable. 

IFrom  the  Ashevllle  (N.C.)  Cltlzen-'Hmes, 

June  29,  1968] 

Lyndon  Johnson  Revamps  the  Court 

As  usual.  President  Johnson  has  Ignored 
appeals  from  Republicans  and  from  the  ultra- 
conservative  critics  and  has  made  his 
Supreme  Court  appointments.  This  time, 
precedent  and  logic  appear  to  be  on  his  side. 

Perhaps  Abe  Fortas,  who  was  named  to 
succeed  the  retiring  Earl  Warren  as  Chief 
Justice,  is  another  "liberal"  and  maybe  the 
President  was  Indulging  a  bit  of  cronyism  In 
naming  a  Texas  friend,  Judge  Homer  Thorn- 
berry of  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
to  the  vacant  judgeship.  Even  so.  he  exercised 
his  Presidential  right  and  constitutional 
duty,  presumably  with  some  concern  for  the 
national  Interest. 

Despite  the  loose  use  of  the  term  in  re- 
cent references,  Lyndon  Johnson  is  not  a 
"lame  duck"  President  in  the  sense  that  he 
has  been  defeated  at  the  polls  and  Is  merely 
sitting  out  an  interim  period  until  his  suc- 
cessor is  sworn.  Johnson  has  six  more  months 
to  serve,  not  to  sit. 

Conceivably,  his  new  Court  appointments 
could  l>e  blocked  by  a  coallUon  of  Republi- 
cans and  Southern  Democrats.  But  such  ob- 
structionism win  serve  no  predictable  pvir- 
pose  if,  for  example,  Hubert  Humphrey  is 
elected  President. 

Virtually  ^he  same  Senate  that  confirmed 
the  appointment  of  Fortas  as  Associate  Jus- 
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tice  will  now  merely  be  afike<l  to  approve  his 
"promotion."  Judge  Thornbe  ry  Is  reputedly 
a  competent  Jurist,  whatev<  r  the  ImpUca- 
tlona   of   his  Texas   backgroimd. 

Promptly  and  properly.  Lindon  Johnson 
haa  made  his  choices.  Unless Tthe  Senate  can 
produce  convincing  evldenc*  that  the  two 
men  are  unqualified,  the  solcdw  ought  to  re- 
spect the  Presidential  Judgn(ent. 

(Prom  the  Durham  (NC  )   Iftrald.  June  30. 
1968]  I 

Appointments  to  Supri  At.  Cottrt 

President  Johnson  has  use  1  the  opportu- 
nity presented  by  the  retlr*  nent  of  Chief 
Justice  Warren  to  name  perl  aps  his  closest 
friend  on  the  Supreme  Coui  ;  chief  Justice 
and  to  name  another  to  the  1  Igh  bench. 

Abe  Portas.  nominated  to  1  ;  chief  Justice, 
was  Mr  Johnson's  attorney  \  hen  the  Presi- 
dent's political  career  was  In  J  opardy :  in  the 
Texas  Democratic  senatorial  i  -IniiU-y  In  1948. 
he  had  a  le.id  of  only  87  vote  ;  his  opponent 
had  secured  a  court  order  to  :eep  Mr.  John- 
son's name  off  the  ballot  In  t  e  general  elec- 
tion. Mr.  Portas.  as  Mr  Johi  son's  attorney, 
obtained  from  Justice  Blaclj  a  reversal  of 
the  order.  Mr.  Johnson's  nar  e  appeared  on 
the  balloV  and  he  was  electe<    to  the  Senate. 

Homer  XtkPrnberry,  nomlna  ;d  to  be  associ- 
ate Justice  In  Justice  Portas'  \  lace,  succeeded 
Mr.  Johnson  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
when  the  President  ran  for  tie  Senate  and 
has  long  been  a  personal  am  political  Inti- 
mate. 

While  appointments  of  su  ti  close  associ- 
ates Inevitably  provoke  cha:  jes  of  "crony- 
Ism."  In  the  case  of  these  n  minatlons  the 
charge  Is  offset  by  the  quail  cations  of  the 
two  men  for  the  positions  thi  President  pro- 
poses for  them.  Justice  Poi  ;as,  before  his 
appointment  by  President  J  Jhnson  to  the 
high  bench,  was  recognized  a  one  of  the  top 
lawyers  of  the  nation.  On  th  bench,  he  h;\s 
demonstrated  his  great  learr  ng  In  the  law. 
Judge  Thornberry.  nominate  I  by  President 
Kennedy  to  be  a  federal  di  trlct  Judge  In 
Texas  and  by  President  John:  an  to  the  Fifth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  ha  demonstrated 
Judicial  capacities  of  high  qu;  llty. 

If  Chief  Justice  Warren  r  signed  at  this 
time  to  enable  President  Job:  son  to  appoint 
a  sucesBor  of  similar  views  U  his.  his  hopes 
have  been  realized.  Justice  1  artas  has  usu- 
ally been  aligned  with  Chief  Fustlce  Warren 
In  opinions  on  cases  befor<  the  Supreme 
Court.  Judge  Thornberry.  th(  )ugh  described 
as  a  Southern  moderate,  mi(  jr  be  expected, 
from  the  decisions  he  has  r  ndered  on  the 
Circuit  bench,  to  Interpret  tl  e  Constitution 
similarly  to  Justice  Portas  a  id  the  retiring 
chief  Justice. 

There  will  be  senators  who  i  ill  oppose  both 
appointments  because  they  di  agree  with  the 
political  philosophy  and  const  tutlonal  inter- 
pretations of  Justice  Port  s  and  Judge 
Thornberry.  Presently.  howe\  t.  the  opposi- 
tion Involves  not  so  much  !  lese  points  as 
it  does  the  propriety  of  th<  appointments 
by  a  President  who  haa  onl  a  little  more 
than  six  months  In  office.  Wh  e  we  recognize 
the  reality  of  this  oppositli  n.  we  do  not 
think  it  a  valid  ground  foi  opposing  the 
nominations.  The  end  of  a  (  nirt  term  Is  a 
fitting  time  for  a  Justice  to  etlre,  as  Chief 
Justice  Warren  did;  and  It  I  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  President  to  lomlnate  suc- 
cessors. I 

The  caliber  of  these  apflfclntees  argues 
strongly  for  their  conflrmatlifcn.  The  Presi- 
dent could  have  appointed  persons  of  much 
less  ability  and  far  less  intap-lty.  We  may 
not  agree  with  all  the  opinia  is  of  any  par- 
ticular Justice.  We  may  feel  th  it  the  "Warren 
Court"  has  not  always  dea  onstrated  the 
Judicial  restraint  desirable.  B  it  we  do  have 
confidence  that  men  of  abllit]  and  Integrity 
will  decide  In  the  best  Intera  ts  of  the  peo- 
ple, consistent  with  the  Cou  stltutlon.  And 
we   have   confidence   in   the   i  billty  and   in- 


tegrity of  Justice  Portas  and  Judge  Thorn- 
berry. 


(Prom  the  Hickory  (NO.)  Record] 
Portas'  Background  Good 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  accepted 
the  resignation  of  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
ren of  the  tJ  S.  Supreme  Court,  and  nom- 
inated Associate  Justice  Abe  Portas  to  fill 
the  vacancy. 

The  nomination  requires  confirmation  by 
the  U.S.  Senate.  Regardless  of  the  fact  that 
the  Republican  leadership  had  threatened  to 
block  any  nominee  that  President  Johnson 
might  submit.  It  is  assumed  an  organized, 
partisan  fight  will  now  be  waged  to  prevent 
the  elevation  of  Justice  Portas. 

The  candidate  for  Chief  Justice  Is  a  native 
of  Memphis.  Tenn  ,  ha\ing  been  born  there 
June  19.  1910.  He  earned  his  A.B.  Degree 
from  Southwestern  College,  at  Memphis,  in 
1930,  and  then  went  on  to  obtain  his  LL.B. 
Degree  from  Yale  University  in  1933.  He  ac- 
cepted membership  on  the  Yale  University 
Law  School  Paculty.  and  In  July  1935.  was 
married  to  Carolyn  Eugenia  Agger.  He  was 
appointed  Undersecretary  of  the  Interior  and 
served  In  that  capacity  from  1942  to  1946. 
He  then  practiced  Law  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia 1946  to  1965.  at  which  time  he  was 
nominated  by  President  Johnson  for  mem- 
bership on  the  U  S.  Supreme  Court  Bench, 
and  the  nomination  was  confirmed,  enabling 
Justice  Portas  to  take  his  seat  on  October 
4,  1965. 

If  the  nomination  of  Justice  Portas  to 
become  Chief  Justice  Is  confirmed,  he  will 
have  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  Jew 
ever  elevated  to  the  highest  Judicial  post 
in  the  United  States. 

Although  we  have  searched  the  records 
painstakingly,  we  have  fovind  nothing  but 
praiseworthy  reports  covering  the  life  and 
achievements    of    Justice    Portas. 

As  noted  at  the  beginning  of  our  com- 
ments, the  GOP  had  warned  as  soon  as  it 
was  rumored  that  Chief  Justice  Warren  was 
contemplating  resignation,  an  organized 
effort  would  be  made  to  prevent  President 
Johnson  from  exercising  his  constitutional 
duty  in  attempting  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Now  that  Justice  Abe  Portas  has  been 
duly  placed  In  nomination,  the  only  argu- 
ments that  the  Republican  leadership  can 
use  in  attempting  to  block  his  confirmation, 
is  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Democrat  and  a 
Jew.  He  has  certainly  demonstrated  his  abil- 
ity as  a  talented  practicing  attorney,  as  an 
educator,  and  as  a  Jurist  whose  voting  rec- 
ord since  be  Joined  the  High  Tribunal  In 
October,  1965,  is  an  open  book. 


(From    the    PavettevlUe    (NC.)    Observer. 

June  29.  1968] 

The  Portas  Nomination 

Both  United  States  senators  from  North 
Carolina,  Sam  Ervln  and  B.  Everett  Jordan, 
have  .■idopted  a  "wait  and  see"  attitude  to- 
ward President  Johnson's  nomination  of  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Abe  Portas  to  succeed 
Earl  Warren  as  the  court's  chief  Justice.  Per- 
haps all  North  Carolinians  should  follow  the 
example  of  their  senators  in  this  matter. 

Certainly  anyone  who  looks  at  the  high 
court  developments  realistically  will  agree 
with  Senator  Ervln  that  no  real  fault  can 
be  found  with  the  "lame  duck"  aspect  of 
the  matter,  meaning  that  the  new  court  ap- 
pointments were  made  by  an  outgoing  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  State^.  Unfortunately 
the  American  system  works  In  such  a  way 
that  the  President  is  President  until  he 
leaves  office.  And  it  Is  difficult  to  see  how 
anyone,  much  less  a  group  of  U.S.  senators, 
could  seriously  suggest  that  President  John- 
son hold  up  on  this  matter  and  let  who- 
ever is  elected  to  succeed  him  make  the 
court  changes. 


Undoubtedly  there  is  some  tendency  in 
some  places  to  Jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  picking  Justice  Portas,  President  Johnson 
has  Just  named  another  yoiuiger  Eurl  Warren 
to  head  the  court.  Portas'  future  perform- 
ance, however,  cannot  be  pre-Judged  or  ac- 
curately predicted  on  the  basis  of  his  few 
legal  opinions  concurring  in  some  "liberal" 
decisions  of  the  court.  As  Senator  Ervln 
himself  put  It.  Justice  Portas  "has  not  writ- 
ten any  of  the  earth-shaking  opinions," 
presumably  meaning  such  things  as  the 
school  desegregation  decisions  the  Warren 
court  handed  down  in  the  fifties,  ihe  "one- 
man,  one-vote"  decree  and  rulings  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  defendants  In  criminal 
cases. 

It  Is  entirely  reasonable  to  think,  of  course, 
that  Portas  as  chief  Justice  isn't  colng  to  get 
busily  at  work  trying  to  turn  back  the  clock. 
Nothing  in  his  background  suggests  that. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  Is.  though,  that  the 
decisions  of  the  high  court  under  Warren's 
leadership  are  now  behind  It  and  are  the 
law  of  the  land.  Different,  perhaps  even  more 
difficult,  problems  will  confront  the  high 
court  In  the  years  ahead.  And  no  one  Is 
capable  of  predicting  with  certainty  the  kind 
of  record  the  court  would  write  under  Justice 
Fortas. 

[Prom  the  Salt  Lake  City   (Utah)    Tribtme, 

June  28.  1968] 
JtTDCE  Court  Appointments  on  Merit  Alone 

In  nominating  Justice  Abe  Portas  to  be 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  President 
Johnson  has  attempted  to  assure  that  the 
liberal,  venturesome  and  creative  character 
of  the  "Warren  court"  will  be  continued. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  considerable  criti- 
cism has  been  voiced  by  opposition  party 
members  over  the  Portas  appointment  and 
that  of  Judge  Homer  Thornberry  to  Mr. 
Fortas"  seat.  Opposition  is  based  on  the  In- 
advlsablllty  of  a  "lame  duck"  president 
appointing  a  chief  Justice  In  the  waning 
months  of  his  term.  So  far  none  is  based  on 
the  appointees'  ability  and  In  fact  even  per- 
sons against  the  appointments  concede  they 
are  good  ones. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  decided  to  step  down  after  Mr.  John- 
son announced  he  would  not  seek  reelection. 
But  it  Is  too  much  to  expect  a  sitting  Presi- 
dent to  pass  up  an  opportunity  to  name  a 
chief  Justice  and  an  associate  Justice.  It 
likewise  Is  too  good  an  opportunity  for  the 
opposition  to  make  as  much  political  mileage 
as  possible  out  of  the  circumstances.  But 
when  the  dust  has  settled  and  Mr.  Portas 
and  Mr.  Thornberry  are  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  the  country*  will  be  no  worse  off  be- 
cause they  were  named  by  a  President  with 
less  than  seven  months  to  serve. 

As  an  associate  Justice  Mr.  Portas  did  his 
homework  well  and  demonstrated  a  knack 
for  asking  questions  that  reveal  the  pivotal 
issues  in  a  case.  He  is.  according  to  The  New 
York  Times,  "persuasive  In  presenting  his 
views  when  the  court  discusses  cases  in  pri- 
vate before  voting."  As  chief  Justice  he  will 
have  the  task,  and  the  advantage,  of  present- 
ing his  position  first  and  his  gift  of  persua- 
sion will  have  a  greater  opportunity  to  effect 
the  others'  views. 

During  his  three  years  on  the  court  Mr. 
Fortas  usually  lined  up  with  Mr.  Warren  on 
Important  Issues.  But  the  two  men  are  vastly 
different  personalities.  Mr.  Warren  is  a 
"grandfatherly  type"  whose  idealism  has  been 
described  as  "almost  naive."  But  Mr.  Portas 
Is  a  tough,  sophisticated  advocate  who  has 
built  a  solid  reputation  as  a  good  Justice  by 
hard  v/ork  and  Intelligence.  In  the  process 
he  has  rubbed  some  of  his  fellow  Justices 
the  wrong  way. 

This  quality  of  Judicial  and  personal  stern- 
ness may  be  the  new  appointee's  weak  spot, 
too.  As  chief  Justice  he  must  play  the  role  of 
healer  among  the  other  eight  Justices   and 
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be  able  to  "marshal  the  court"  so  as  to  pre- 
serve its  prestige  and  power.  His  past  history 
suggests  that  If  a  personality  change  is 
needed  to  iiccomplish  this  task  it  will  be 
smoothly  and  efficiently  done. 

We  trust  that  opponents  of  the  appoint- 
ments will  have  their  say  and  cast  their 
votes  quickly.  If,  as  leaders  of  both  parties 
now  predict,  the  appointments  will  be  con- 
firmed no  good  will  come  of  protracted  de- 
bate and  maneuvering  solely  lor  the  sake  of 
making  trouble.  Senators  should  not  forget 
that  the  important  thing  is  to  secure  a 
capable  chief  Justice  and  associate  Justice. 
If  the  appointments  are  good  ones,  and  we 
believe  they  are,  then  It  doesn't  really  mat- 
ter that  a  "lame  duck"  made  them. 

[From  the  Boston    (Mass  )    Herald-Traveler, 

June  27.  1968] 

Fortas  and  Thornberry 

In  nominating  a  new  Chief  Justice  and 
.Associate  Justice  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
President  Johnson  has  served  history  as  well 
as  friendship.  While  both  Abe  Portas  and 
Homer  Thornberry  have  enjoyed  long  and 
close  associations  with  the  President,  both 
also — Portas  especially — bring  more  than 
friendship  to  their  new  appointments.  More- 
over, Portas  would  become  the  first  Jewish 
Chief  Justice  and  only  the  third  to  be  pro- 
moted from  within  the  Court. 

Justice  Portas'  credentials  are  of  the  first 
order.  Before  Joining  the  Court  in  1965.  he 
fashioned  an  outstanding  career  as  a  lawyer, 
handling  several  controversial  and  unpopular 
cases  and  building  a  reputation  as  a  cham- 
pion of  individual  liberties  and  equal  protec- 
tion under  the  law  lor  all.  His  service  on  the 
Court  has  not  diminished  that  reputation. 
Other  lawyers  regard  him  as  brilliant,  artic- 
ulate, a  perfectionist. 

Considered  generally  part  of  the  liberal 
element  within  the  Supreme  Court,  Justice 
Portas  obviously  would  not  be  the  first  choice 
as  Chief  Justice  of  those  who  have  been 
critical  of  the  Court  under  Earl  Warren.  But 
their  criticism  of  Justice  Portas  has  been 
tempered  by  his  obvious  devotion  to  the  law 
and  his  condemnation  of  those  who  would 
go  beyond  it. 

In  an  address  in  Boston  in  1965.  Justice 
Portas  said.  'We  must  establish,  without  ex- 
ception, the  rule  of  law.  We  cannot  tolerate 
lawlessness  or  the  conditions  which  bring  It 
about."  Recently  he  spoke  out  against  cer- 
tain of  the  student  actions  at  Columbia 
University.  On  another  occasion  he  said: 
"The  advocacy  of  civil  rights  docs  not  re- 
quire or  Justify  the  abandonment  of  all 
decency. "  He  has  advocated  adequate  edu- 
cation, training,  employment,  recreation  and 
discipline  to  prevent  the  young  from  grow- 
ing into  lawbreakers. 

Justice  Fortas  does  not  see  the  Supreme 
Court  as  an  aloof  entity  handing  down 
arbltrarv'  decisions,  but  as  a  force  very  much 
involved  in  the  mainstream  of  American  de- 
velopment. "Law  is  a  profession  dealing  with 
human  beings,  not  an  automated  business." 
he  has  said.  His  respect  for  the  law  blends 
with  a  respect  for  human  dignity. 

If  President  Johnson's  nominations  are 
confirmed,  the  essential  character  of  the 
Warren  Court  is  likely  to  be  preserved,  for 
Judge  Thornberry,  too,  Is  regarded  as  a  lib- 
eral. But  as  a  Southerner,  he  should  be  more 
acceptable  at  least  to  those  critics  of  the 
Court  who  are  from  the  South.  Thornberry 
is,  of  course,  less  well  known  than  Justice 
Portas,  but  he  would  come  to  his  new  post 
with  five  years  of  Judicial  experience  and  15 
years  of  legislative  experience  in  the  U.S. 
House.  It  was  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
who  appointed  him  a  federal-  district  Judge 
In  1963,  from  which  position  he  was  elevated 
to  the  appeals  court  In  1965. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  merit,  then,  the 
Senate  would  have  difficulty  finding  cause 
to  reject  Mr.  Johnson's  nominees.  And.  while 
some  discontent  is  still  being  voiced  In  the 


Senate  about  the  practice  of  having  crucial 
vacancies  in  the  Judiciary  filled  by  a  lame- 
duck  President,  it  is  doubtful  that  any  or- 
ganized move  to  block  the  appointments  on 
these  grounds  will  be  mounted. 

Herbert  Hoover  and  every  President  since 
him.  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  has 
named  a  Chief  Justice.  Mr.  Johnson,  up  to 
yesterday,  had  made  only  two  appointments 
of  Associate  Justices,  a  number  equal  to 
President  Kennedy's  In  his  abbreviated 
tenure  in  the  White  House.  Dwight  Elsen- 
hower appointed  four  A.«:sociate  Justices, 
Harry  Truman  three,  Franklin  Roosevelt 
eight. 

Today  the  average  age  of  the  Justices  Is 
65,  and  rumors  of  additional  retirements 
soon  are  common.  Mr.  Johnson's  successor 
almost  certainly  will  have  opportunity  to 
leave  his  own  imprint  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

(From  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier  Journal, 

June  28,  1968] 

Appointments    Mr.    Johnson    Is    Entitled 

To  Make 

President  Johnson,  it  now  seems  clear, 
would  like  the  Supreme  Court  to  continue 
in  the  Warren  tradition.  In  appointing  As- 
sociate Justice  Abe  Portas  to  succeed  Chief 
Justice  Warren  and  nominating  a  little- 
known  but  liberal-minded  Texan,  Homer 
Tliornberry,  to  take  Justice  Fortas's  place. 
Mr.  Johnson  is  doing  what  he  can  to  assure 
that  the  Court  will  continue  in  the  path 
laid  out  by  its  present  majority. 

The  President  cannot  be  unaware  that  his 
critics  are  calling  this  an  example  of  crony- 
Ism  and  Texas  partiality.  Less  biased  observ- 
ers will  grant  that  a  man  who  has  Justice 
Fortas  for  a  crony  has  a  powerful  intellect 
and  an  Incisive  legal  talent  on  his  side.  Judge 
Thornberry,  the  Texan,  also  has  more  going 
for  him  than  his  native  state.  His  record  In 
the  House  was  quiet  but  good.  As  a  Federal 
Appeals  Court  judge  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  his 
record  worthily  echoes  much  of  that  of  the 
present  Supreme  Court. 

a  lame  duck  by  choice 

The  movement  to  block  confirmation  of  the 
two  men  on  the  ground  that  they  are  lame- 
duck  nominations,  is  not  praiseworthy.  The 
President  is  a  lame  duck  by  choice  and  he 
has  six  more  months  In  office,  so  the  charge 
that  he  is  somehow  not  playing  fair  by  not 
leaving  the  vacancies  for  his  successor  Is 
also  unfair.  Tlie  next  Supreme  Court  ses- 
sion will  begin  before  the  next  administra- 
tion takes  over.  Much  of  its  docket  for  the 
next  term  is  already  decided.  To  leave  It 
headless  until  January  and  then  subject  to  a 
pjosslble  sharp  change  in  leadership  is  neither 
wise  nor  necessary. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  is  now  anathema  to 
many  Republicans  and  conservative  Demo- 
crats. But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  he 
was  the  appointee  of  a  conservative  Repub- 
lican President  and  Is  a  Republican  himself. 
What  this  means  Is  that  In  Interpreting  the 
Constitution,  politics  is  the  least  relevant 
consideration.  The  present  Court  will  sur- 
vive In  history  as  one  which  restored  the 
rights  of  the  Individual  in  his  relations 
with  the  state.  This  restoration  is  not  yet 
complete  and  Mr.  Johnson,  undoubtedly  with 
the  approval  of  Justice  Warren.  Is  seeking  to 
appoint  men  who  will  help,  not  hinder,  the 
completion  of  a  great  task. 

For  this  he  Is  to  be  praised.  He  is  quite 
likely  to  run  into  opposition,  first  from  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  which  has 
more  than  its  share  of  rigid  conservatives, 
and  then  from  people  with  reasons  of  vary- 
ing sincerity  for  disapproving  of  the  activism 
of  the  present  Court  and  the  timing  of  Jus- 
tice WtJTen's  resignation.  Mr.  Johnson  should 
still  be  able  to  command  sufficient  support 
from  men  who  respect  the  present  Court  and 
Its  achievements  to  win  his  point.  If  he  does, 
not,  the  nation  will  have  lost  more  than 
the  critics  will  have  gained. 


[Prom  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register, 
June  28,  1968] 
New  Court  Appointments 
Justice    Aije    Portiis,    President    Johnson's 
choice  to  replace  Earl  Warren  as  chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  is  a  distinguished  law- 
yer who  has   fitted  in  well   m  his  first  two 
years  on  the  high  court.  He  is  best  known 
for  his   work   in  a  variety  of  civil  liberties 
cases,  and  as  sometliing  of  a  political  fixer 
and  a  friend  of  President  Johnson's. 

Judge  Homer  Thornberry  of  the  U.S.  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals,  President  Johnson's 
choice  to  replace  Fortas,  is  a  former  con- 
gressman, which  should  stand  him  in  good 
stead  in  the  coming  fight  over  confirmation. 
Tliornberry,  a  lifelong  resident  of  Austin, 
Tex.,  was  in  Congress  from  1948  to  1963, 
much  of  the  time  on  the  formidable  Rules 
Committee,  where  his  record  was  one  of 
moderate  conservatism.  On  the  federal 
bench,  as  district  court  Judge  since  1963.  cir- 
cuit Judge  since  1965,  ills  record  is  consid- 
ered liberal. 

We  are  not  impressed  by  the  Justice  of  the 
plaint  of  Republican  Senators  George  Mur- 
phy, Robert  P.  Griffin.  John  Tower,  Everett 
Dlricsen  and  others  that  Cliief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  at  77  should  have  waited  another 
seven  months  before  resigning  to  avoid  giv- 
ing the  right  of  selection  to  'a  lame  duck 
president."  President  Johnson  is  fully  Pres- 
ident as  long  as  he  is  in  office. 

Besides,  whoever  Is  President  in  1969  Is 
likely  to  get  his  share  of  apf>olntments:  Jus- 
tice Hugo  Black  is  82,  Justices  John  M.  Har- 
lan and  William  O.  Douglas  are  both  69  and 
in  poor  health.  All  three  are  unwUling  to 
step  down  now. 

Republican  grimibllng  Is  based  largely  on 
the  thought  that  Richard  Nixon  might  be 
the  next  President  and  might  name  much 
more  conservative  persons  than  Johnson. 
Since  any  nominee  must  be  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  Senate,  ordinarily  following 
approvaJ  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  the  grumbling  has  an 
operative  side. 

Three  of  the  five  Republicans  on  the  16- 
member  committee  are  among  tlie  grum- 
blers: Senators  Dirksen,  Strom  Thurmond 
and  Hiram  L.  Pong.  Three  of  the  Democrats 
on  the  committee  have  been  bitter  critics 
of  the  recent  Supreme  Court:  Senators  James 
Eastland,  John  McClellan  and  Sam  J.  Ervln. 
With  two  more  recruits,  these  six  could  block 
oommittee  action.  Dirksen  isn't  sure  he 
wants  to  go  that  far. 

President  Johnson,  however,  said  he  had 
consulted  ahead  of  time  with  party  leaders 
in  Congress  and  with  committee  chairmen. 
He  is  confident  the  nominations  will  go 
through.  They  should. 


(From  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register, 

June  29,  1968) 
Dangers  of  an  Undermanned  Coxtrt 

President  Johnson  acted  responsibly  in 
sending  his  choice  of  Abe  Fortas  as  chief  Jus- 
tice and  Homer  Thornberry  as  associate  Jus- 
tice to  the  Senate  immediately  on  the  heels 
of  Earl  Warren's  resignation.  The  Senate 
should  act  responsibly  by  considering  confir- 
mation of  the  nominees  without  delay  and 
deciding  the  nominations  strictly  on  their 
merits. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  in  recess  until  Octo- 
ber, but  that  does  not  mean  the  court  is 
Idle.  A  steady  flow  of  cases  comes  to  the  high 
court  throughout  the  year.  The  Justices  must 
examine  the  requests  for  appeal  and  deter- 
mine which  merit  review.  Tlie  court  tradi- 
tionally announces  the  disposition  of  a  large 
number  of  cases  at  its  opening  session  in 
October.  It  is  able  to  do  this  only  because 
the  Justices  have  Ijeen  studying  review  re- 
quests during  the  summer  recess. 

The  Justices  also  are  occupied  during  the 
recess  with  case*  which  were  granted  review 
during  the  reccntlv-completed  term  of  court. 
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I  From  the  Des  Moines  Rpister,  July  11. 

1968] 

L.\ME  Duck  Nom*jations 

Opponents  of  President  Johnson's  nomi- 
nation of  Abe  Portas  as  c^lef  Justice  have 
complained  that  a  "lame 
should  not  make  such 
Several  Republican  senatoA  said  the  Presl 
dent  should  let  the  nomtnitlon  be  made  by 
his  successor  after  the  elecMon. 

The  lame  duck  argument  strikes  us  as  a 
lame  argument.  i 

Every  President  Is  a  lam«i  duck,  in  a  sense, 
at  least  In  his  second  ternli  since  he  cannot 
be  re-elected  for  a  third  term.  In  another 
sense,  no  President  Is  a  lartte  duck  unless  he 
has  been  defeated  for  reefcctlon.  The  term 
originally  applied  only  ta  an  officeholder 
serving  between  his  electlofi  defeat  and  the 
Inauguration  of  his  succes^r. 

There  are  numerous  precedents  for  choos- 
ing a  Supreme  Court  Justice  in  the  waning 
months  of  a  presidential  ,  term — beginning 
with  John  Adams'  nomination  of  John 
Marshall  after  Adams,  a  rwl  lame  duck,  al- 
ready had  been  defeated  \p.  the  election  of 
1800.  I 

The  senators  who  have  I  objected  to  the 
nominations  of  Abe  PortajJ  as  chief  Justice 
and  Homer  Thornberry  as  associate  Justice 
have  approved  11  Judicial  appointments  by 
President  Johnson  since  He  announced  he 
would  not  run  again.  Thtse  appointments 
were  approved  unanlmousnr  by  the  Senate. 

The  argument  of  the  {^publican  group, 
Including  Senator  Jack  Miller  of  Iowa,  that 
the  vacancy  should  not  b^  filled  until  the 
country,  by  its  choice  of  IPresldent,  shows 
which  direction  It  wants  toj  go.  seems  to  Im- 
ply that  the  electorate  should  take  part  in 
the  selection  of  Supreme  Court  Justices. 


This  arg;ument  is  not  merely  lame;  It 
shows  a  misconception  of  the  place  of  the 
courts  in  the  three-branch  federal  govern- 
ment The  method  of  selecting  Justices  Is 
Intended  to  keep  the  courts  free  from  parti- 
san politics  Nomination  by  the  President 
and  approval  by  the  Senate  are  designed  to 
divorce  Judicial  appointments  from  current 
tides  of  popular  opinion. 

Senator  Bourke  Hlckenlooper  of  Iowa  has 
taken  the  correct  view,  we  think,  of  this 
senatorial  responsibility.  He  said  he  would 
vote  on  the  nomination  of  Portas  and 
l^ornberry  on  the  basis  of  a  study  of  their 
qualiflcatlons. 

The  President  has  a  duty  to  (ill  Supreme 
Court  vacancies  when  they  occur,  since  the 
work  of  the  court  must  go  on,  and  Chief 
Justice  Warren  said  he  wanted  to  retire.  To 
postpone  appointments  until  next  January 
would  be  to  throw  the  nominations  Into  the 
political  race  this  year.  There  would  be  dan- 
ger of  political  bargaining  for  appointments 
to  the  court.  Senator  George  Smathers  (Dem., 
Fla  )  said  It  very  well  In  a  Senate  speech 
endorsing  Portas  and  Thornberry. 

"Who  of  those  nmon^  us  who  love  the 
law  and  respect  the  courts  and  hope  that 
the  public  at  large  will  share  this  attitude 
can  conscientiously  condone  the  prospect 
that  the  appointment  of  a  chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  could  become  a  political 
pawn  In  this  summer's  political  conven- 
tions, a  bargaining  tool  among  candidates 
for  high  office,  a  vote-getting  device  In  the 
November  election?  To  follow  huch  a  course 
could  well  Involve  the  Supreme  Court  in 
bitter  partisan  controversy  to  the  lasting 
detriment  of  this  great  Institution  and  our 
system  of  constitutional  government." 

We  agree. 

(From  the  Des  Moines  Register.  July  13.  19681 
Delay  Taitics  on  Court  Nominees 

Senator  Sam  Ervln  (Dem.,  N.C.)  argued 
the  other  day  that  the  Senate  need  not  ex- 
amine the  qii.ilific.itions  of  President  John- 
son's nominees  for  the  Supreme  Court  be- 
cause no  vacancy  exists.  Ervln,  who  was 
supr>orted  by  three  Republlc.ui  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  said  there  was  no 
vacancy  until  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  set 
a  date  for  his  retirement.  Warren  wrote  the 
President  that  he  would  retire  "effective  at 
your  pleasure." 

TTie  "no  vacancy"  contention  seems  to  be 
another  delaying  tactic.  It  has  no  more  sub- 
stance than  the  argument  that  Johnson  is  a 
"lame  duck,"  because  he  said  he  wouldn't 
run  for  re-election,  and  should  not  make  a 
nomination  to  the  court. 

Ervln  apparently  hasn't  much  confidence 
In  his  own  "no  vacancy"  plea,  for  he  said  in 
the  same  hearing  that  he  Intended  to  ques- 
tion Justice  Abe  Portas  closely  about  his 
qualifications  to  be  chief  Justice. 

The  Southern  Democrats  and  Republicans 
who  would  like  to  see  a  turn  back  from  the 
liberal  philosophy  of  the  present  Supreme 
Court  are  trying  to  think  up  ways  to  give 
the  nomination  of  the  next  chief  Justice  to 
President  Johnson's  successor.  They  hope 
that  Richard  Nixon  will  be  elected  and  would 
name  a  conservative  Jurist. 

Their  real  objections  are  not  to  procedure 
but  to  Abe  Fortas  as  chief  Justice  and  to 
Homer  Thornberry  as  associate  Justice. 
Forthright  opposition  would  be  more  ad- 
mirable. 

Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  pointed 
out  that  Judicial  appointments  had  been 
made  in  the  "no  vacancy"  manner  scores  of 
times  and  appointments  In  the  executive 
branch  perhaps  thousands  of  times.  It  surely 
appeals  to  common  sense  for  the  chief  Jus- 
tice to  remain  In  office  until  a  successor  Is 
named. 

Ervln  said  the  President  could  tell  Warren 
to  go  aiiead  and  retire  and  settle  the  matter. 
But  if  he  did.  the  objecting  senators  might 
be   able   to   find  other   ways   of   holding   up 


Senate  action,  perhaps  by  filibuster,  which 
has  been  threatened.  This  would  leave  the 
court  without  a  head  and  tend  to  throw  the 
Issue  Into  national  convention  politics. 

This  political  maneuvering  about  the  court 
appointments  does  not  enhance  the  dignity 
of  the  Senate.  It  is  time  for  the  senators  to 
get  down  to  the  business  of  examining  the 
qualifications  of  the  nominees  and  voting 
on  them.  Tliat  Is  their  responsibility,  and  it 
is  what  the  country  expects  of  them. 

[Prom  the  Kansas  City  Times,  June  28.  1968) 

The  PnopRiFTV  of  Pii.mng  High  Court 
Vacancies 

It  is  fair  enough  to  criticize  any  Presi- 
dent's nominations  to  the  .Supreme  court 
or  to  any  other  high  position.  The  senatorial 
obligation  of  confirmation  not  only  permits 
such  criticism  but  also  rai.ses  the  possibility 
of  rejection  by  the  Senate  If  It  so  decides. 
But  It  Is  quite  another  tiling — and  a  very 
political  thing.  It  seems  to  us — to  suggest 
that  a  I'h-esldent.  when  his  term  in  office  Is 
definitely  limited,  should  not  fill  such 
vacancies. 

In  this  instance.  President  John.son's  term 
i"!  limited  by  his  own  choice.  He  has  not 
Ijcen  defeated  at  the  ix)lls  and  thus,  in  the 
cla.sslfal  sen.se.  is  not  a  lame  duck.  We  won't 
quibble  about  that,  however.  The  fact  Is  that 
Mr.  Joh;.son  presumablv  has  another  six 
months  in  office  and  during  that  period  the 
b'lslness  of  gover'iment  must  go  on,  and  the 
court  must  go  back  into  sefislon.  Is  it  proper 
to  suggest  that  the  presidency  should,  in 
effect,  be  paralyzed,  unable  to  make  decisions 
on  the  a.ssumptlon  that  In  November  the 
people  will  deliver  a  new  mandate? 

We  think  not.  And  this  Is  by  no  means 
intended  as  a  ciefcnse  of  the  President's  ap- 
pointments. Rather,  it  is  a  defense  of  his 
right  to  appoint,  even  thou-^h  lie  Is  .soon  to 
leave  nffice.  Were  a  chief  executive  to  fall 
to  exercise  that  right,  he  would  in  effect  be 
confessing  to  White  House  paralysis  of  his 
remaining  months.  There  are  problems 
enough  when  an  incumbent  is  serving  out 
his  final  term  without  this  type  nr 
restriction. 

Yet  that  is  what  the  Republican  senatom 
who  have  jirotested  the  appointments  aro 
suggesting.  The  cynic  would  say  that  they 
might  have  reacted  otherwise  had  the  in- 
cumbent been  a  Republican.  And  they  :iro 
in  part  prompted  by  the  hojie  that  the  next 
President  will  be  a  Republican.  He  might  be. 
but  that  is  quite  Irrelevant  to  the  vacancle« 
of  June,  1968.  on  the  court.  The  next  Presi- 
dent might  also  be  a  Democrat,  or.  for  that 
matter,  he  might  be  George  Wallace,  but 
let's  not  talk  about  that. 

What  is  at  issue  here  is  the  right  of  any 
President  to  fill  the  vacancies  that  exist  dur- 
ing his  administration.  Perhapw  Mr.  John- 
son could  have  talked  Chief  Justice  Warren 
Into  serving  until  January,  But  either  he 
did  not  try,  or  Warren  was  set  on  retirement. 
He  Is  77  years  old.  and  no  man  could  criti- 
cize him  for  wanting  to  rest. 

The  sittiation  having  been  created,  the 
President  could  not  afford  to  sit  back  and 
do  nothing.  It  would  have  been  an  abdica- 
tion of  his  own  responsibility  to  lead  whll" 
he  Is  still  the  leader. 
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(From  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  July  1,  19681 
LrrTLE   Chance   in   Supremjc   Court 

The  resignation  of  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
ren, a  liberal  Republican,  was  hardly  timed 
to  please  more  conservative  members  of  his 
party,  who  have  been  among  his  sharpest 
crlilcs,  but  they  were  far  off  base  In  suggest- 
ing that  it  was  Improper  for  President  John- 
son to  make  appointments  to  the  court  only 
a  few  months  before  retirement  from  office. 

There  Is  no  legal  or  historical  basis  for 
these  complaints,  and  they  must  be  evaluated 
simply  as  political  campaign  statements,  in- 
tended to  reflect  confidence  on  the  part  of 


the  conservative  Republicans  that  they  will 
capture  the 'presidency  in  November. 

To  accept  the  principle  that  a  President 
should  not  name  a  member  of  the  court 
after  It  becomes  definite  that  he  will  con- 
tinue in  office  for  only  a  fixed  period  would 
mean  that  no  President  could  make  any  ap- 
pointment during  his  last  four  years  in  office 
since  the  Constitution  now  limits  all  Presi- 
dents to  two  terms. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  said  in  his  letter  of 
resignation  that  he  was  motivated  by  his  age. 
He  is  77.  He  would  be  less  than  liuman,  how- 
ever, only  if  he  was  not  interested  In  seeing 
to  the  extent  that  he  Is  able,  that  the  court 
continues  to  move  along  the  path  It  has 
charted  during  the  past  decade  and  a  half 
under  his  ndmlnlstration. 

There  is  at  least  a  possibility  that  the  next 
President  will  be  a  man  less  sympathetic 
than  President  Johnson  to  the  present 
orientation  and  philosophy  of  the  court. 
President  Johnson's  goals  for  the  nation  gen- 
erally have  been  compatible  with  those  of 
"activist"  members  of  the  tribunal.  The 
Great  Society  he  would  like  to  build  would 
be  one  in  which  there  would  be  equality  ol 
opportunity  and  Justice  for  all. 

In  selecting  a  long-time  friend.  Associate 
Justice  Abe  Portas.  to  succeed  Chief  Justice 
Warren  and  another  old  friend.  Justice  Hom- 
er Thornberry  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  ad- 
vancement of  Justice  Portas.  the  President 
made  it  unlikely  that  there  will  be  any  radi- 
cal change  In  the  present  policies  and  think- 
ing of  the  court.  Both  men  are  able  and  well 
qualified. 

During  the  past  15  years,  the  court  has 
undertaken  to  meet  its  responsibilities  as  a 
co-equal  branch  of  the  federal  government  by 
daring  to  move  into  areas  where  action 
seemed  long  overdue  and  where  the  other 
two  branches,  for  one  reason  or  another,  had 
failed  to  act.  The  impact  of  some  of  its  major 
rulings  has  been  little  short  of  revolutionary. 

As  a  result,  the  court  has  become  one  of 
the  most  controversial  in  history.  .TUd  Its 
decisions  aimed  at  seeing  that  equal  J.istlce 
is  extended  to  all  have  angered  those  who 
think  that  the  only  function  of  the  federal 
judiciary  should  be  to  preserve  the  status 
quo  as  of  some  time  in  the  past. 

Chief  Justice  Warren,  a  former  prosecutor 
and  attorney  general  as  well  ns  governor  of 
California,  who  was  named  to  the  chief  jus- 
ticeship by  President  Dwight  Eisenhower  in 
1953.  has  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  this  anger 
and  this  criticism  personally  by  reason  of  his 
position  as  administrative  head  of  the  court, 
even  though  he  had  only  one  vote  on  a  court 
that  Included  eight  other  strong-minded 
men. 

The  Court  became  known  as  the  "Warren 
Court."  and  there  have  been  shrill  cries  for 
Ills  removal.  It  would  be  understandable  if  at 
his  age  he  should  feel  that  he  had  received 
enough  of  this  abuse.  But  there  Is  no  Indica- 
tion that  this  had  anything  to  do  with  his 
decision  to  retire.  Convinced  firmly  of  the 
Tightness  of  his  opinions,  he  never  paid  the 
slightest  attention  publicly  to  the  demands 
for  his  removal. 

It  seems  much  more  likely  that  he  was 
motivated  by  a  philosophy  he  expressed  in  a 
75th  birthday  interview,  when  he  said:  "I 
believe  that  the  strength  of  our  system  In 
this  country  depends  on  the  Infusion  of  new 
blood  into  all  our  Institutions." 

Since  his  health  was  good.iie  could  choose 
the  time  of  his  retirement,  and  he  chose  the 
present  when  he  could  be  i  reasonably  sure 
that  his  successor  would  be  ft  man  with  views 
somewhat  like  his  own.  ', 

[From  the  Racine   (Wis.)    Journal-Times. 
June  28.  1968] 
FoRTAS  Good  Appointment 
In  elevating  Abe  Portas  to  the  post  of  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States.  President  John- 
son has  chosen  well.  Portas  has  had  a  suc- 


cessful and  even  brilliant  career  at  tlie  bar, 
and  he  has  the  experience  of  serving  as  an 
associate  ju.'.tice. 

Justice  Portas  is  an  old  friend  and  one- 
time personal  attorney  for  the  President. 
But  this  is  not  a  valid  criticism  of  the  ap- 
paiuinient.  Joliuson  lends  to  place  in  high 
office  men  he  has  known  and  trusted.  But 
Portas"  other  qualifications  stiind  by  them- 
selves: his  ability  as  a  trial  and  appellate 
lawyer,  as  a  teacher  of  law.  and  as  a  hard- 
working justice. 

Nor  are  we  impressed  with  the  argument 
of  .some  Republican  senators  and  Hiciuird 
Nixon  that  President  Johnson  should  nut 
liave  made  the  appointment  at  all,  Lyndon 
Jolin.son  did  not  resign  as  President  last 
March;  he  simply  served  notice  Ihut  he 
would  not  -seek  a  new  term.  His  mandate  as 
President  runs  until  Jan,  3.  1969.  and  all  the 
functions, and  duties  of  the  office  devolve 
upon   iiim   until   that  date. 

Among  those  1  unctions  atid  duties  is  ap- 
pointment to  1111  vacancies  on  the  federal 
courts  Johnson  would  be  derelict  in  his 
duty  if  he  failed  to  till  the  vacancy  left  by 
Chief  Justice  Warren's  retirement  and  es- 
pecially so  if  he  did  so.  as  Nixon  and  the 
Repvibilcan  senators  suggest,  for  political 
reasons. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  takes  its  coloration 
from  the  chief  justice,  we  expft  the  Fortas 
Court  to  bear  the  stamp  of  the  l-:lghly  pro- 
fessional lawyer  and  liberal  who  i^ow  will 
head  it.  It  will  not  be  a  mere  continuation 
of  the  Warren  Court,  because  of  the  ripparent 
differences  of  the  two  men.  The  Importance 
of  the  court  in  today's  America  is  apparent 
from  the  impact  that  the  Warren  Court  has 
had  on  our  time,  and  it  is  equally  Impor- 
tant that  its  leader  Ije  a  man  of  high  quality 
and  integrity,  which  Abe  Fortas  is. 


I  From  the  Fairmont   (W,  Va.)    Times,  June 

27,  19681 

Thk  Court  Nominations 

People  in  these  parts  first  began  hearing 
about  Abe  Fortas  when  ho  was  general  coun- 
sel for  the  Bituminous  Coal  Division  in  the 
Department  of  Interior  back  in  1939,  This  was 
the  government  agency  which  had  taken  over 
when  the  National  Bituminous  Coal  Division 
was  abolished  by  presidential  fiat 

He  was  then  regarded  as  one  of  the  up-and- 
coming  young  lawyers  of  the  New  Deal  era 
and  was  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  few  who 
could  get  along  with  curmudgeonish  Harold 
Ickes.  in  whose  domain  he  rapidly  advanced. 
His  star  has  steadily  risen  ever  since  his  early 
days  in  government,  and  is  only  now  ap- 
proaching Its  zenith. 

President  Johnson's  nomination  of  Mr. 
Justice  Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  climaxes  a  career  which  encom- 
pas.sed  not  only  a  brilliant  performance  for 
various  federal  agencies  but  a  successful  and 
rewarding  stint  in  the  private  practice  of  law. 
The  senior  member  of  the  firm  with  which 
he  was  associated  before  he  went  on  the 
bench  Is  Thurman  Wesley  Arnold,  a  onetime 
dean  of  the  West  Virginia  University  College 
of  Law,  and  the  law  partnership  is  well 
known  In  this  state. 

As  chief  Justice,  Fort.os  Is  expected  to  carry 
on  in  the  liberal  traditions  set  by  the  retiring 
Earl  Warren.  Although  he  commanded  high 
fees  for  his  legal  work,  he  served  as  counsel 
without  charge  in  a  Florida  case  which  led  to 
a  landmark  decision  by  the  Warren  Court 
that  an  accused  in  state  court  must  be  fur- 
nished with  an  attorney. 

Less  well  known  is  President  Johnson's 
other  nominee.  Judge  Homer  Thornberry  of 
Texas.  A  former  conuressman  from  the  Austin 
district.  Thornberry  was  named  to  the  Fifth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  by  President  John 
F.  Kennedy.  Presumably  he  meets  all  the 
legal  requirements  and  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  being  an  old  presidential  friend. 

The  nation  would  stani".  aghast  If  certain 
Republican  senators  carried  out  their  threat 


to  block  the  nominations  of  Fortas  and 
Thornberry  until  after  a  new  President  takes 
office  Jan,  20  Not  only  would  the  country 
be  left  without  Its  highest  judicial  officer  for 
a  period  of  nearly  eight  months,  but  the  Su- 
preme Court  Itself  would  be  tossed  Into  the 
arena  of  wardheeler  politics. 

The  Senate  should  speedily  confirm  Mr, 
Justice  Fortas  and  Judge  Thornberry  in  ilieir 
new  assignments,  giving  picayune  politics  the 
short  shrift  It  deserves, 

I  From    the    Denver    (Colo.)    Post.    June    30, 
19681 

ANrl-FoRTAS     FlLIBtSTf-R    LACKS    MfRIF 

Some  Republican  senators  now  are  talking 
of  a  tilibuster  against  confirmation  uf  Abe 
Fortas  as  chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court, 

Maybe,  in  an  election  year,  they  can  put 
together  a  filibuster  team  on  a  purely  politi- 
cal busls.  But  we  should  think  any  respon- 
sible Republican  senator  will  be  uncomforta- 
ble about  joining  such  a  venture,  because  on 
the  merits  of  the  nomination  they  have  no 
case. 

Fortas  is  simply  outstandingly  qualified 
for  the  poslilon  of  chief  justice — not  only 
because  of  his  ovni  background  but  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  kind  of  cases  the  court 
is  facing — and  anyone  who  knows  Fort;is, 
and  the  court's  docket,  knows  it. 

The  Supreme  Coxirt  is  now  moving  into  a 
significantly  different  era  from  the  one  in 
which  the  Warren  court  ha-s  operated  As  far 
ahead  as  human  vision  can  penetrate,  there 
are  no  earthshakin'4  constitutional  Issues  to 
be  adjudicated — nothing  on  the  order  of 
-school  desegregation  or  one  man  one  vote  re- 
distrlcting. 

What  the  court  does  face  are  two  other 
types  of  case  which  call  less  for  constitu- 
tional innovation  and  more  for  Incisive  legal 
analysis  and  pragmatic  wisdom. 

First,  there  will  be  for  some  time  to  come 
the  need  to  spell  out  applications  of  many  of 
the  Warren  court's  landmark  decisions  to 
specific  situations. 

.'iecond.  Just  beginning  lo  arrive  at  Su- 
ireme  Court  level  is  a  new  type  of  case  arising 
from  the  provision  of  various  services  to 
specific  groups  of  citizens  by  a  benevolent 
but  higlily  bureaucratic  government 

These  cases,  now  arising  In  the  fields  of 
f'ducation  and  welfare  but  probably  soon  to 
come  al.'-o  from  health  service  disputes,  com- 
monly iisk  this  sort  of  question;  Where  is 
the  line  to  be  drawn  between  services  the 
.^taie  may  bestow  on  certain  classes  of  people 
at  its  discretion,  and  those  services  the  state 
must  provide  to  all  citizens,  as  a  matter  of 
constitutionally-guaranteed  equal  treatment. 
if  it  provides  them  to  any? 

One  tricky  example:  how  much  and  what 
kind  of  educational  aid  may  the  government 
provide   to  children   in   non-public  schools? 

V/e  think  most  GOP  senators  would  agree 
tliat  there  is  no  man  better  quallued  than 
Portas  lo  lead  the  court  through  the  In- 
tricacies of  such  problems. 

For  nearly  30  years.  Fortas  lias  been  advis- 
ing corporate  clients  and  government  offi- 
cials on  how  to  cope  with  intricate  problems 
arising  from  conflicts  between  laws  and  bu- 
reaucratic regulations  adopted  pursuant  to 
those  laws,  or  conflicts  between  the  laws  and 
regulations  and  people's  (or  corporate  I 
needs.  In  so  doing.  Fortas  has  earned  a  tow- 
ering reputation  for  coupling  Incisive  legal 
analysis  of  a  problem  with  eminently  prag- 
matic wisdom  as  to  what  to  do  about  it. 

It  has  helped,  of  course,  that  he  has  known 
personally  practically  everyone  in  high  of- 
fice during  those  years.  But  the  reason  he 
knows  them  is  not  only  that  he  Is  a  nice 
guy.  but  that  his  advice  Is  so  highly  valued 
by  all  who  know  him. 

Those  people  Include,  we're  sure,  many  of 
the  senators  who  may  now  be  asked  to  fill- 
buster  against  his  nomination.  We  find   it 
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hard  to  believe  that  any  Republican  senators 
of  stature  will  do  so. 

We  know  that  they  s»ioi41dn't. 


[Prom   the  Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain  Dealer, 

June  27,  1998) 

CouBT  Would  Keep  Liberal  Tag 

The  liberal  tag  usually  attached  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  presumably 
win  remain  if  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's 
nominations  affecting  th«t  body  are  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

Abe  Fortas.  associate  Justice  who  has  been 
nominated  to  succeed  retiring  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren,  has  been  on  the  libertarian  side 
of  things,  a  member  of  the  Bve-man  majority 
that  sometimes  has  troubled  certain  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  strong  for  civil  rights  and 
the  right  to  dissent. 

Justice  Homer  Thombenry  of  the  Fifth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeal*  was  a  member 
of  the  Texas  legl.clature  vBlio  succeeded  Mr. 
Johnson  In  the  United  Staites  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives when  Mr.  Joljmson  went  to  the 
Senate.  Thornberry  first  waB  appointed  to  the 
federal  bench  by  President  John  P.  Kennedy. 
On  his  way  up  to  nomination  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  '  Thornberry — like  Fortas — has  worn 
the  ■'liberal"  label. 

The  Senate's  obligation  Is  to  confirm  or 
deny  the  nominations  on  the  basis  of  the 
character  and  ability  of  the  nominees.  While 
some  senators  have  spokenout  against  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  filling  plaajs  on  the  Supreme 
Court  In  the  closing  montips  of  his  adminis- 
tration. It  Is  hoped  that  c<inslderatlon  of  the 
nominations  will  not  be  njnduly  delayed. 

In  almost  three  years  ni  an  associate  Jus- 
tice, since  he  succeeded  i^thur  J,  Goldberg, 
Judge  Fortas  slowly  has  imerged  as  one  of 
the  stronger  men  of  the  ccmrt.  At  58  his  pros- 
pects of  a  long  career  ar^j  excellent;  Thorn- 
berry, if  age  is  a  prime  factor,  Is  but  one 
year  older. 

The  liberal  appellation 
Fortas  conveniently  can 
senators  through  perusal 
published  this  month.  '  ' 
and  Civil  Disobedience."  : 
contend  that  dlsobedlem 
necessarily  evil,  yet  he  ar| 
never  has  succeeded  in  sl 
form  in  an  open  society  where  there  were 
alternative  methods  of  wlKulng  the  minds  of 
others  to  one's  cause."        I 

Both  Justice  Fortas  ittid  Judge  Thorn- 
berry have  been  close  to  JMr.  Johnson.  The 
senate  now  must  set  t^em  apart  for  Its 
Judgment. 

[Prom  the  St.  PetersburgjFla.)  Times,  June 

22,    1961) 

The   Warren  I  Court 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Sjipreme  Court  Earl 
Warren  Is  leaving  his  hlgii  responsibility  at  a 
time  that  Is  both  expedknt  and  symbolic. 

The  15  years  of  Warreifs  tenure— Bome  of 
the  stormiest  njxd  most  mi  ivlng  In  the  court's 
history — came  to  a  collec  Ive  conclusion  last 
Monday.  On  the  final  day  af  Its  1967-68  term 
the  coiu-t  set  a  landmar  which  may  equal 
or  surpass  Warren's  1954  i  hool  desegregation 
ruling. 

Just  as  the  earlier  decli  on  swept  away  the 
nonsense  of  "separate  but  equal"  educational 
facilities,  so  the  1968  ni  Ing  on  full  access 
to  housing  cleared  the  An  erican  house  of  the 
cobwebs  of  dlscrlmlnatlo]  . 

Earl  Warren  Is  a  Judge  cho  personified  the 
personal  In  Ideals  and  tie  objective  In  law. 
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It  Is  because  Justice  Warren  believes  so 
strongly  In  progress  and  the  court's  responBl- 
blllty  that  he  will  be  leaving  it.  Now  is  the 
moment  to  assure  that  his  succession  will 
not  make  a  mockery  of  his  record.  By  re- 
signing before  a  change  in  administration, 
Warren  has  increased  chances  of  maintaining 
the  liberal  quality  of  the  court. 

Speculation  will  swirl  and  wash  arotind 
the  person  whom  President  Johnson  could 
select.  Liberal  Justice  Abe  Fortas  ranks  high 
on  the  list  of  poeslblUties.  Arthur  Goldberg 
has  been  mentioned.  Such  an  appointment 
would  provide  a  fitting  finale  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  career  previously  Interrupted  to 
serve  at  the  United  Nations. 

But  more  than  the  drama  of  the  new  man 
will  be  the  force  of  the  old. 

Prom  the  time  In  1953  when  Earl  Warren 
came  to  the  court  from  a  highly  successful 
political  career  that  almost  led  from  Cali- 
fornia to  Washington,  this  man  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  tough  decision-making.  It 
was  In  his  first  year  that  the  desegregation 
ruling  came. 

Not  only  in  the  field  of  civil  rights  has 
the  court,  under  Warrens  leadership,  pro- 
vided direction  for  the  nation.  Equally  re- 
storing was  the  decision  on  political  rights: 
the  "One-Man,  One-Vote"  ruling. 

If  the  remarkable  record  of  the  Warren 
Court  Is  to  be  preserved.  President  Johnson 
faces  a  really  crucial  choice  for  the  nation's 
legal  and  philosophical  future. 

I  From  the  Portland  (Greg.)  Oregonlan, 

June  27.  1968] 

Johnson's  Court 

Two  colleagues  and  personal  friends  of 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  from  the  old"  New  Deal 
(lays  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  will  assure 
the  continued  "liberal"  direction  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Despite  the  mutterlngs 
of  southern  Democrats  and  some  Republi- 
cans, the  Senate  is  almost  certain  to  confirm 
ihelr  nominations. 

Justice  Abe  Fortas,  58.  two  years  on  the 
high  bench,  succeeds  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren.  Homer  Thornberry,  59.  of  Austin. 
Tex.,  win  move  up  from  the  5th  US.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  to  replace  Fortas. 

The  Senate  found  no  excuse  to  deny  con- 
firmation when  Fortas  was  appointed  to  the 
high  court  or  when  President  Kennedy 
named  Thornberry  to  the  district  court  In 
Texas  and  President  Johnson  advanced  him 
to  the  circuit  court.  Despite  the  antipathy  of 
Sen,  James  Eastland  of  Mississippi,  chairman 
of  Senate  Judiciary,  it  Is  most  unUkely  that 
these  appointments  by  a  "lame  duck"  Presi- 
dent will  be  rejected  unless  opponents  can 
find  something  besides  political  liberalism 
with  which  to  charge  them. 

Chief  Justice  Warren.  77.  said  in  his  let- 
ter of  resignation  to  the  President  he  was 
retiring  solely  because  of  age.  But  surely 
In  the  back  of  his  mind  was  the  desire  to 
assure  continuance  of  the  "activist"  trend 
of  the  "Warren  Court."  History  will  Judge 
the  stupendous  record  of  that  court  In  civil 
rights,  voters'  rights  and  law  enforcement — 
and  the  verdict,  on  the  whole,  we  believe, 
will  be  more  favorable  than  unfavorable. 

Still,  the  times  cry  for  a  more  conservative 
approach  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws,  and  a  decrease  In 
legislating  by  Judicial  processefl.  This  Isn't  go- 
ing to  happen  for  a  while.  It  would  seem, 
although  Judge  Thornberry  may  have  a  dif- 
ferent slant  on  rights  of  criminals  than  have 
some  members  of  the  Warren  Court.  He 
worked  his  way  through  the  University  of 
Texas  law  school  as  a  deputy  sheriff  and 
served  14  years  In  Congress. 
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Johnson's  nominees  to  the  Supreme  Court 
would  be  well  advised  to  back  off  while  the 
backing's  good.  "A  lot  has  to  do  with  the 
country's  reaction."  says  a  leader  of  the 
effort,  the  "moderate"  Sen.  Robert  Grlffln  of 
Michigan.  "I  think  a  lot  of  people  feel  that 
a  new  President  with  a  November  vote  be- 
hind him  should  make  the  Supreme  Court 
appointments." 

We  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  the  coun- 
try's reaction  Is  or  will  be.  but  we  feel,  and 
we  suspect  that  many  people  will  agree,  that 
this  is  a  transparent  political  maneuver 
which  cannot  be  Justified. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  a  political  force,  but 
it  ought  not  to  be  made  a  political  football. 
This  Is  June.  President  Johnson  will  be  In 
the  White  House  for  another  six  months.  He 
Is.  technically,  a  "lame  duck."  but  then  so 
was  President  Elsenhower  for  all  four  years 
of  his  second  term. 

Would  the  country  really  react  favorably 
to  a  filibuster,  of  all  things,  designed  to  keep 
the  Senate  from  voting  to  fill  a  vacancy  on 
the  most  Important  court  in  the  country,  and 
for  purely  partisan  motives. 

So  long  as  Mr.  Johnson  Is  President.  Just 
so  long  must  he  execute  the  responsibilities 
of  his  office.  In  nominating  Associate  Jus- 
lice  Abe  Fortas  to  succeed  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren,  and  Federal  Judge  William  H.  Thorn- 
berry to  succeed  Justice  Fortas.  Mr.  Johnson 
has  executed  his  responsibilities;  he  would 
be  gulllty  of  negligence  If  he  did  not.  Now 
the  Senate  must  exercise  Its  responsibilities, 
but  in  a  responsible  way. 

That  Justice  Fortas  Is  a  friend  for  30  years 
of  the  President  Is  common  knowledge;  that 
he  Is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  lawyers  in 
the  nation,  a  man  of  breadth  and  depth, 
courage  and  compassion,  is  also  a  matter  of 
public  record. 

The  appointment  of  Judge  Thornberry.  a 
former  congressman  who  represented  Mr. 
Johnson's  former  district.  Is  less  distin- 
guished but  by  no  means  unjustifiable.  Judge 
Thornberry  Is  a  liberal  Texan,  which  Is  not 
a  conflict  in  terms,  and  he  Is  well-regarded 
on  the  federal  bench,  not  only  for  his  care- 
fully reasoned  decisions  but  for  his  dedica- 
tion to  equal  Justice  under  the  law  for  all 
men,  white  and  black. 

In  general  approach.  Justice  Fortas  Is  close 
to  Chief  Justice  Warren.  The  continuity  will 
be  good  lor  the  country,  for  In  the  15  years 
during  which  Earl  Warren  has  presided  over 
It  the  Supreme  Court  has  produced  land- 
mark decisions  to  maintain  Individual  lib- 
erty against  government,  to  compel  govern- 
ment to  be  responsive  to  the  people,  to  strike 
down  segregation  and  to  uphold  free  speech. 

Those  have  been  years  u|>on  which — as 
former  Pennsylvania  Bar  Association  Presi- 
dent OUbert  Nurlck  of  Harrlsburg  has  de- 
clared— historians  will  look  and  conclude 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  made  meaning- 
ful and  long-needed  contributions  "toward 
the  accommodation  of  our  great  Constitution 
to  the  present  and  future  needs  of  our 
nation." 


(Prom  the  Harrlsburg  (Pa.)  Patriot,  June  28, 

19681 
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[Prom  the  Trenton   (N.J.)   Times. 

June  28,  1968] 

Chief  Justice  Fortas 

We  assume  that  the  manufacturers  of  the 
"Impeach  Earl  Warren"  signs  will  be  re- 
sourceful enough  to  convert  their  unsold 
stock  to  read  "Impeach  Abe  Fortas."  Because 
the  big  balding  Southerner  who  has  been 
nominated  to  be  the  next  U.S.  Chief  Justice 
is  similar  to  Warren  in  outlook,  and  the 
spiteful  crowd  that  hated  Warren  for  the 
Judicial  philosophy  he  personified  will  find 
Fortas  no  more  to  its  liking. 

Both  men  are  activists,  who  sees  the  U.S. 
Constitution  not  as  a  narrow,  rigid  18th- 
century  document  but  as  a  flexible  Instru- 
ment whose  language  Is  broad  enough  to  be 
relevant  to  the  transformed  America  of  to- 
day. Both  have  shown  by  their  decisions  In- 
volving Individual  rights  that  they  take  very 
seriously  Indeed  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 


14th  Amendment  that  guarantees  due  process 
and  equal  treatment  under  the  law.  Fortas, 
It  might  be  added,  sees  very  clearly  the  dis- 
tinction between  individual  liberty  and  an- 
archy; In  a  recent  pamphlet  he  expertly 
demolished  the  proposition  that  mob  action 
can  ever  be  an  acceptable  substitute  for  tra- 
ditional democratic  and  legal  processes. 

There  are  differences  between  the  two  men, 
of  course.  Porta*,  unlike  Warren,  brings  to 
the  country's  top  Judicial  Job  a  brilliant  legal 
mind  that  has  been  exercised  in  the  court- 
room, the  classroom  and  on  the  bench.  How- 
ever, there  Is  some  question  whether  he  can 
match  Warren's  great  ability  for  reconciling 
differences  within  the  court.  Time  alone  will 
tell. 

A  few  small-minded  senators  are  schem- 
ing to  try  to  block  Justice  Fortas'  confirma- 
tion, along  with  that  of  the  President's  other 
appointee  to  the  high  court.  Judge  Homer 
Thornberry  of  Texas.  Any  such  effort,  rooted 
as  It  would  be  In  pure  partisanship,  would 
discredit  only  those  who  Joined  In  It — not 
the  appointees  themselves,  or  the  man  who 
appointed  them. 

(Prom  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)   Star. 

June  29,   1968) 

A  Pair  of  Good  Appointments 

President  Johnson's  appointment  of  Abe 
Fortas  to  succeed  Earl  Warren  as  chief  Jus- 
tice and  Judge  Homer  Thornberry  of  a  US. 
Court  of  Appeals  in  Texas  to  the  vacant  seat 
was  an  astute  political  move,  a  typical  John- 
sonian exhibit  of  personal  loyalty,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  guarantee  of  the  continuity  of 
the  progressive  Warren  traditions. 

By  obtaining  In  advance  the  enthusiastic 
approval  of  Senate  GOP  leader  Everett  Dlrk- 
sen.  LBJ  countered  carping  about  "lame 
duck"  appointments.  He's  not  really  a  "lame 
duck."  which  means  a  defeated  politician 
serving  out  an  expiring  term. 

LBJ  was  not  defeated.  He  has  the  duty  and 
moral  right  to  exercise  all  powers  of  ofllce. 

That  both  Fortas  and  Thornberry  are  old 
personal  friends,  that  the  first  is  Jewish,  and 
both  are  Southerners  Is  less  Important  than 
that  both  are  a  credit  to  the  bench  intellec- 
tually, and  put  the  highest  priority  on  in- 
dividual rights  and  dignity. 

Fortas  is  a  tough-minded  legal  scholar  who 
can  be  expected  to  "marshal  the  court" 
as  did  Warren.  For  all  his  toughness  he  Is 
sensitive  to  the  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties 
issues  that  make  up  half  the  court's  busi- 
ness. Thornberry,  who  served  LBJ's  old  con- 
gressional district,  was  the  only  southern 
liberal  on  the  House  Rules  Committee.  As  a 
subsequent  federal  judge  he  has  been  strong 
on  desegregation  and  civil  rights. 

One  of  Warren's  accomplishhients  as  chief 
justice  was  to  minimize  Internal  dispute  that 
can  result  in  5-to-4  decisions  which  In  turn 
can  subtly  undermine  the  Supreme  Court's 
prestige.  The  Fortas  and  Thornberry  ap- 
pointments are  double  assurance  that  "the 
Fortas  court"  will  continue  on  the  humane 
course  that  produced  for  that  august  body, 
the  most  powerful  court  in  the  world,  some 
of  its  finest  hours. 

[From    the   Chicago    (in.)    Dally   Defender, 

July  3,  1968) 

The  GOP  Opposition 

The  OOP's  loud  protest  against  President 
Johnson's  nominations  of  a  chief  Justice 
and  an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  waning  months  of  his  term,  will 
not  heighten  the  Republican  cause  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Negro  voter. 

The  argument  that  President  Johnson 
should  relinquish  the  privilege  of  naming  a 
new  Chief  Justice  to  his  Presidential  suc- 
cessor Is  simply  Idiotic.  Tradition  and  con- 
stitutional warrant  are  both  on  the  side  of 
Mr.  Johnson  in  this  matter. 

With  Nixon,  the  party's  Presidential  front- 
runner,  spearheading  the  opposition,  the  Re- 


publicans are  making  it  solemnly  clear 
where  they  stand  on  the  great  social  Issues 
on  which  the  high  court  has  deliberated, 
and  what  they  will  do  If  they  capture  the 
White  House. 

Though  retiring  Chief  Justice  Warren  was 
elevated  to  the  Courts  high  station  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  both  Ike  and  his  Vice  Pres- 
ident Nixon  were  noticeably  cool  to  Warren 
following  the  decision  which  found  segrega- 
tion of  the  public  schools  unconstitutional. 

To  reinforce  that  attitude.  18  GOP  sena- 
tors have  signed  a  petition  threatening  a 
filibuster  if  necessary  to  block  the  confirma- 
tion of  Justice  Abe  Fortas  to  replace  Earl 
Warren  as  Chief  Justice  and  U.S.  District 
court  Judge  Homer  Thornberry  as  associate 
justice. 

In  legal  circles.  Fortas  Is  rated  as  a  liberal 
with  uncommon  legal  scholarship.  His 
mastery  of  the  law  and  the  logic  he  adduces 
to  his  opinions  make  his  persuasion  irre- 
sistible. During  the  short  period  he  has  been 
on  the  court,  his  Influence  quickly  has  ex- 
ceeded his  seniority. 

Thornberry's  record  as  a  liberal  is  without 
blemish.  He  was  always  on  the  side  of  Justice 
and  right  especially  where  racial  minorities 
were  concerned  when  he  was  in  Congress. 
And  as  District  Judge,  Thornberry  has  not 
deserted  that  tradition. 

The  Republicans  are  against  a  liberal 
court.  Above  all  they  do  not  want  a  con- 
tinuity of  the  Warren  tradition.  During  the 
14  years  of  Warren's  justiceship,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  done  more  to  change  the  face  of 
the  nation  than  either  the  Congress  or  the 
Presidency.  Its  major  decisions,  especially  on 
public  schools,  transportation  and  housing 
have  technically  raised  the  Negro  out  of  the 
second-class  citizenship. 

The  strictures  against  the  Warren  court 
have  come,  in  the  main,  from  Republican 
Congressmen  and  Republican  newspapers. 
They  have  inveighed  against  every  Supreme 
Court  decision  that  pushed  aside  the  major 
impediments  to  full  citizenship  for  black 
Americans. 

We  are  left  with  the  Inescapable  assump- 
tion that  advancement  of  the  black  man 
through  the  various  Interlocking  segments  of 
the  American  society  Is  not  a  serious  con- 
cern of  the  Republican  Party  as  presently 
constituted. 

I  From  the  Newark  (N.J.)  News. 

June  27,  1968] 

Fortas   for  Warren 

On  merit  alone.  President  Johnson  has 
every  justification  for  the  appointment  of 
an  old  friend,  Abe  ForUs,  to  be  the  chief 
Justice,  Buceedlng  Earl  Warren.  Justice  Fortas 
went  to  the  high  court  almost  three  years  ago 
with  an  Impressive  background  as  a  Wash- 
ington lawyer  and  after  years  of  high-level 
government  service. 

He  had  also  been  a  close  confidant  of  the 
President  since  their  early  days  In  the  capital 
as  young  New  Dealers  in  the  first  administra- 
tion of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Fortunately, 
his  political  credentials  are  more  than 
matched  by  a  keen  legal  mind,  which  fits 
him  well  for  the  philosophical  atmosphere 
of  the  high  court. 

In  his  brief  tenure  on  the  bench.  Justice 
Fortas  has  demonstrated  that  he  is  no 
doctrinaire  liberal,  although  he  has  gener- 
ally aligned  himself  with  the  liberal  bloc  on 
the  court.  Indeed,  there  has  been  some  evi- 
dence that  he  favors,  at  least  to  some  extent, 
the  exercise  of  judicial  restraint  in  the  decid- 
ing of  constitutional  issues. 

However,  there  would  seem  to  be  little 
doubt  that  Mr.  Fortas  wlU  not  abandon  the 
liberal  path  pioneered  by  Mr.  Warren.  But 
whether  the  court's  Uberal  majority  will  be 
maintained  will  depend  on  Circuit  Judge 
Homer  Thornberry  of  Texas.  Mr.  Johnson's 
choice  as  another  old  friend,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  on  the  court. 


In  making  the  Fortas  appointment,  the 
President  disregarded  Republican  urglngB 
that  he  refrain  from  filling  the  post  because 
of  his  lame-duck  status,  thus  leaving  to  the 
new  president  the  choice  of  a  chief  Justice 
who  will  set  the  tone  of  the  court  In  the  years 
ahead.  Now  that  the  president  has  chosen 
to  make  the  nomination,  the  Senate.  In  Its 
advise  and  consent  role,  should  be  guided 
only  by  Mr.  Fortas'  qualifications. 

His  predecessor.  Chief  Justice  Warren, 
leaves  the  high  court  after  having  wrought 
radical  changes  In  the  legal  and  social  struc- 
ture of  the  nation  while  generating  some 
of  the  most  intense  controversy  to  envelop 
a  judicial  figure. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  went  to  the  court 
with  certified  credentials  as  a  liberal.  In  fact 
his  liberal  phllospophy  was  .so  well  estab- 
lished and  authenticated  during  his  career 
as  governor  of  California  that  at  one  point 
he  was  nominated  for  election  by  the  Demo- 
cratic as  well  as  the  Republican  parties.  All 
this  was  well  known  when  Mr.  Warren  was 
named  to  the  court  by  Dwlght  D.  EUsenhower 
who  as  a  middle-of-the-road  president 
otherwise  opened  few  avenues  to  the  left 

After  Mr  Warren's  appointment,  the  court 
embarked  upon  a  course  that  resulted  in  a 
series  of  civil  rights  decisions  beginning  with 
desegregated  schools  on  through  voting 
rights  that  changed  social  and  legal  concepts 
embedded  in  the  law  and  the  public  con- 
sciousness for  a  century. 

Similarly,  he  held  In  highest  value  the 
rights  and  dignity  of  the  Individual,  and  it 
was  fulfillment  of  this  doctrine  in  criminal 
cases,  embodied  especially  In  such  contro\  er- 
slal  decisions  as  Miranda  and  Escobedo.  that 
brought  the  Warren  court  into  sharpest  con- 
flict with  Congress  and  much  of  the  country. 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  July  16,  1968) 
Judiciary  Hearings 
The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  hearings 
on  the  President's  nominations  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  begin  in  earnest  this  morning. 
Early  sessions  have  largely  quieted  prelimi- 
nary matters,  trivial  and  otherwise.  Few 
really  doubt  that  two  court  vacancies  exist 
or  are  imminent  with  Chief  Justice  Warren's 
announcement  that  he  will  retire.  No  one 
really  denies  President  Johnson's  power  to 
name  Justice  Fortas  as  the  new  Chief  Justice 
and  Judge  Thornberry  for  the  vacancy  that 
results.  The  fact  that  both  nominees  are 
friends  of  the  President  may  explain  but 
hardly  invalidates  the  nominations.  The  real 
issues,  the  truly  solemn  questions  now  as  al- 
ways and  perhaps  more  in  these  times  of 
trouble,  go  to  the  nature  and  scope  in  our 
tripartite  arrangements  of  the  Judicial  power, 
to  the  views  thereon  of  the  nominees  and  to 
iheir  competence  to  do  as  they  say. 

As  It  happens,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
members  and  the  country  In  general  have  a 
brief  and  consummately  stated  guide  to  the 
ultimate  considerations  in  a  case  decided  on 
the  last  day  of  the  Supreme  Court's  recent 
term.  Five  justices  affirmed  a  conviction 
under  local  Texas  law  for  public  drunk- 
enness. The  appellant  had  pleaded  that  he 
was  an  alcoholic,  that  alcoholism  is  a  com- 
pulsive disease  and  that  the  court  should 
outlaw  penal  sanctions  for  behavior  not 
willed  but  compelled  by  alcoholism.  The 
drama  of  the  case  was  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  Chief  Justice  Warren  was  In  the  ma- 
jority which  rejected  this  constitutional  In- 
novation, the  Chief  Justice  designate  wrote 
the  dissenting  opinion  supporting  It.  and 
Justice  Black,  the  court's  senior  in  tenure 
and  perhaps  its  most  eloquent  libertarian, 
wrote  the  concurrent  with  the  majority 
from  which  we  quote. 

"This  court,"  said  Black.  "  .  .  is  asked  to 
set  itself  up  as  a  Board  of  Platonic  Guardians 
to  establish  rigid,  binding  rules  upon  every 
small  commuiut:,'  In  this  large  nation  for  the 
control  of  the  unfortunate  people  who  fall 
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victim  to  drunkenness.  .  .'T.  The  constitu- 
tional rule  we  are  urged  »  adopt  Is  not 
meirely  revolutionary — It  diiparta  from  the 
ancient  faith  based  on  the  pietnlse  that  expe- 
rience In  making  local  law4  by  local  people 
themselves  Is  by  far  the  sdCest  guide  for  a 
nation  like  ours  to  follow.  I  Buspect  this  Is  a 
most  propltlou.s  time  to  remtmber  the  words 
of  the  late  Judge  L>earne<j  Hand,  who  so 
wisely  said:  'For  myself.  It  wlluld  be  most  Irk- 
some to  be  ruled  by  a  tijvy  of  Platonic 
Guardians,  even  If  I  knewi  how  to  choose 
them,  which  I  assuredly  do  n  »t.  .  .  .'  " 

No  member  of  the  court,  aj  itual  or  prospec- 
tive, would  disavow  Judge  fl  iind's  preference 
for  free  and  representative  |  lovernment.  Nor 
can  the  Judiciary  Commlttie  or  the  Senate 
Itself  wholly  subdue  the  vart  ability  of  words 
In  the  minds  of  strong  ai|d  conscientious 
men.  But  ours  Is  neverthelels  still  a  govern- 
ment of  words,  the  words  of  «ur  constitutions 
and  laws,  and  surely  the  committee  and  the 
court  and  the  country  will  work  toward  the 
consensus  that  keeps  It  that  viiy 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Post,  July   15.   1968 1 
The  Portas    HalEST 

In  tho  end  the  conflrmatl(J(n  of  Abe  Portas 
as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supi^eme  Court  still 
seems  virtually  certain.  Th*  real  question 
appears  to  be  how  much  Ijidlgnlty  he  will 
be  required  to  endure  beforoihe  Is  cleared. 

Latest  to  Join  the  opposition  bloc  Is  Sen. 
Russell  B.  Long  (D-La.),  hlajpartys  whip  In 
the  upper  house.  Long  say*  his  opposition 
based  on  positions  Portas  Bias  taken  "sup- 
porting the  rights  of  criminal  suspects. '• 

In  a  sense,  such  attack  <*n  only  bolster 
the  case  for  the  Portas  appointment.  He  has 
Indeed  been  guilty  of  the  kind  of  reverence 
for  the  Bill  of  Rights  exhlBlted  by  Earl  J. 
Warren  That  Is  why  his  designation  to  re- 
place Warren  means  so  mucjb  to  millions  of 
Americans — and  to  those  whd  are  battling  for 
freedom  Inside  Communl^k  and  Fascist 
tyrannies.  His  critics  do  hlmijionor,  and  give 
added  meaning  to  the  size  of  the  confirma- 
tion vote.  ' 

[Prom   the   Nashville   Tenn^tsean,   July    11. 
19681 

SENATOBS    EYS    the     MbUSKTRAP 

At  least  some  of  the  19  SeOftte  Republicans 
who  thought  they  had  a  rofu-ing  campaign 
Issue  are  having  second  thoughts  about  op- 
posing the  appointment  of  )Mr.  Abe  Portas 
as  chief  Justice  of  the  Suprttne  Court. 

Sen.  Everett  Dlrksen,  the  l^enate  minority 
leader,  said  he  would  not  JjOln  In  the  fray 
and  that  two  of  the  orlgliial  19  were  re- 
considering. This  week 
Thruston  B.  Morton  said  h 
two. 

"I  got  caught  In  a  mo 
thing.'"  Senator  Morton  explained.  Original 
ly,  he  said,  he  thought  he  \tiould  be  oppos- 
ing only  an  action  by  the  administration. 
Since  the  appointment,  however.  Senator 
Morton  said  he  would  be  op|>oslng  Mr.  Por- 
tas, whom  he  described  as  "ft  helluva  guy." 

Perhaps  another  consld«ratlon  Is  the 
pledge  of  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  to  re- 
main if  his  successor  is  not  confirmed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Republican  stance  ha*  never  had  any 
legal  or  historical  precedent,  If  they  insist 
on  trying  to  block  confirmation  with  a  fili- 
buster now.  they  will  be  In  the  position  of 
delaying  or  killing  lmport«nt  legislation, 
continuing  the  controversial  •'Warren  court," 
and  opposing  a  popular  and  able  Justice. 

In  that  event,  they  will  have  Indeed 
created  a  campaign  Issue  in.  the  November 
elections — for  the  Democrats. 

[Prom   the  Christian   Selene^  Monitor.   July 
15,  1968) 

Strong   Senate  Tide   Develops   for   Portas 
(By  Godfrey  Sperling.  Jr.) 
Washington. — A  poll  of  th«  Senate  by  The 
Christian   Science   Monitor  gbows  that  the 


entucky     Sen. 
is  one  of  the 

^etrap    on    this 


tide  is  running  strongly  in  favor  of  approval 
of  the  nomination  of  Abe  Portas  as  chief 
Justice. 

Sixty  senators  have  responded  to  a  ques- 
tionnaire asking  if  they  would  approve  such 
an  appointment.  Tlilrty-nine  answered  "yes." 
Nineteen  said  "no  •'  And  two  said  they  were 
"undecided." 

Within  this  response  lies  enough  dissent, 
of  course,  to  launch  a  filibuster  In  the  wan- 
ing days  of  Congress.  But  White  House  pres- 
sure now  is  being  exerted,  and  this  resist- 
ance may  fade. 

With  adjournment  of  Congress  nearlng. 
Senate  delay  has  become  the  chief  obstacle 
to  confirmation.  What  the  opponents  to  con- 
firmation will  do  remains  the  imponderable. 

Among  some  Republican  leaders  in  both 
the  Senate  and  House  there  is  considerable 
unhappiness  over  the  fight  against  confirma- 
tion that  was  launched  by  GOP  Sen  Robert 
P.  Griffin  of  Michigan.  He  and  18  other  Re- 
publicans formed  a  bloc  to  prevent  what 
they  saw  to  be  a  "lame-duck  appointment." 

CHANCES    INDICATED 

But  this  group  now  Is  breaking  up  a  bit. 
Sen.  Thruston  B.  Morton,  a  member  of  the 
19,  has  changed  his  position,  now  favoring 
a  Portas  confirmation.  Senate  minority  lead- 
er Everett  McKinley  Dlrksen  also  has  indi- 
cated support  of  the  Portas  nomination. 

Behind  the  scenes  several  GOP  leaders 
have  passed  the  word  that  the  GOP  resist- 
ance to  Associate  Justice  Portas  has  become 
an  embarrassment  to  the  party.  Said  one 
leader: 

"The  Republican  Party  has  been  making 
considerable  progress  with  the  Jewish  com- 
munity. But  this  GOP  opposition  to  Portas 
is  going  to  hurt  us  with  that  group." 

The  GOP  opposition  to  a  Portas  (and 
Judge  Homer  Thornberry  i  appointment  was 
detailed  in  an  answer  from  Sen.  Howard  H. 
Baker  Jr.  of  Tennessee: 

"I  believe  that  positions  on  the  Supreme 
Court  are  of  such  significance  that  when 
coupled  with  the  certainty  that  there  will 
be  a  new  administration  in  January,  the 
new  administration,  whether  Republican  or 
Democrat,  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
designate  the  new  chief  Justice  and  the  new 
associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court." 

POLITICS  questioned 

Sen.  A.  S  Mike  Monroney  (D)  of  Okla- 
homa, in  supporting  the  appointments,  had 
this  to  say  on  his  questionnaire:  "I  think 
this  assumption  that  presidential  powers  end 
six  or  seven  months  before  his  term  expires 
is  repugnant  to  the  office  of  the  presidency 
and  to  the  Constitution." 

Opposing  the  appointment.  Sen  Len  B. 
Jordan  (R)  of  Idaho  takes  this  position: 

"The  question  is  whether  it  is  wise  policy 
for  the  Senate  to  confirm  a  new  chief  Justice 
and  an  associate  Justice,  who  presumably 
will  serve  for  life,  when  the  people  are  in 
the  midst  of  choosing  a  new  president  and  a 
new  government. 

"I  expect  to  vote  against  both  confirma- 
tions— not  so  much  as  a  protest  against  the 
persons  whose  names  have  been  sent  up  to 
the  Senate  by  the  President,  but  as  a  matter 
of  principle  and  a  protest  against  the  sys- 
tem." 


OPPOSITION  TO  MILITARY 
SERVICE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly. I  received  the  texts  of  statements 
from  103  college  student-body  presidents 
and  newspaper  editors,  200  Woodrow 
Wilson  Scholars,  and  19  Danforth  Pel- 
lows,  stating  that  they  cannot  in  good 
conscience  serve  in  the  military  so  long 
as  the  war  in  Vietnam  continues. 

Although  I  have  continually  spoken 
out  against  civil  disobedience.  I  think  it 
is  imperative  that  we  seek  to  understand 


the  terrible  dilemma  which  these  young 
men  face.  Indeed,  many  of  our  Nation's 
most  idealistic  young  men  are  torn  be- 
tween the  recognition  of  their  duty  to 
serve  their  country  and  their  duty  to  ap- 
ply an  individual  moral  standard  to  the 
actions  they  perform.  Though  we  as  law- 
makers must  disavow  their  contraven- 
tion of  the  law,  I  would  hope  that  we 
will  not  ignore  cither  the  integrity  of 
their  decision  or  the  agony  of  their  ac- 
tion. Their  words  echo  the  feelings  of 
so  many  young  men  who  are  deeply  tor- 
mented by  the  sacrifice  of  values  which 
is  demanded  of  them  by  participation 
in  a  war  which  they  believe  is  immoral. 

I  cannot  help  contrasting  the  bitter- 
ness of  today  s  young  men  drafted  to 
fight  in  Vietnam  with  the  call  my  gen- 
eration felt  to  serve  in  the  Second  World 
War.  I  was  proud  to  ser\'e  in  the  Navy 
in  the  South  Pacific  at  Iwo  Jima.  Oki- 
nawa, and  Indochina,  because  the  pur- 
po.se  and  the  necessity  of  our  struggle 
was  clear.  Today,  however,  I  question 
the  avowed  purposes  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, and  I  question  a  system  of  con- 
scription which  forces  young  men  to 
contradict  their  own  moral  commit- 
ments. It  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated, I  believe,  that  the  current  draft 
system  is  a  drastic  invasion  of  individ- 
ual liberty;  does  not  apply  equally  to  all 
young  men:  and  does  not  economically 
provide  the  type  of  personnel  needed  by 
the  military.  A  voluntary  militaiy  re- 
cruitment program  with  improved  in- 
centives and  opportunities,  as  I  proposed 
in  S.  1275.  the  Armed  Forces  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1967.  would  not  only  be 
economically  feasible  and  capable  of 
producing  the  necessai-y  number  and 
quality  of  military  personnel,  but  also 
would  eliminate  the  injustice  and  the 
compulsion  of  the  present  system. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statements  of  these  students  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  In  doing  .so,  I  hope  that 
we  will  not  remain  impenious  to  their 
cry  for  revaluation — of  a  war  in  which 
they  in  good  conscience  feel  they  cannot 
sen'e  and  of  a  Selective  Service  System 
which  gives  them  no  choice. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   of    103    College   Student    Body 
Presidents  and   Newspaper   Editors 

Despite  our  government's  hardening  of 
position  in  negotiations  with  North  Viet- 
nam, we  hope  that  the  President's  actions 
of  March  31st  indicate  the  beginning  of  a 
reversal  of  our  war  policies.  Students  have, 
for  a  long  time,  made  known  their  desire  for 
a  peaceful  settlement.  The  present  negotia- 
tions, however,  are  not  an  end  in  them- 
selves, but  rather  the  means  to  a  cease-fire 
and  American  extrication.  And  until  that 
cease-fire  is  reached,  or  until  the  Selective 
Service  System  is  constructively  altered, 
young  men  who  oppose  this  war  will  con- 
tinue to  face  the  momentous  decision  of  how 
to  respond  to  the  draft. 

In  December  of  1966.  our  predecessors  as 
student  body  presidents  and  editors,  in  a 
letter  to  President  Johnson,  warned  that  "a 
great  many  of  those  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  military  duty  find  it  hard  to  square  per- 
formance of  that  duty  with  concepts  of  per- 
sonal Integrity  and  conscience." 

Many  of  draft  age  have  raised  this  issue. 
Last  spring  over  1000  seminarians  wrote  to 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  suggesting 
the  recognition  of  conscientious  objection 
to  particular  wars  as  a  way  of  "easing  the 
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coming  confrontation  between  the  demands 
of  law  and  those  whose  conscience  will  not 
permit  them  to  fight  in  Vietnam."  Last  June, 
our  predecessors  submitted,  along  with  a 
second  letter  to  the  President,  .i  petition 
signed  by  over  10.000  draft  eligible  students 
from  nine  campuses,  calling  for  alternative 
.service  for  tho.se  who  cannot  fight  in  Viet- 
nam. There  have  been  many  other  similar 
attempts  to  influence  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration. Nonetheless,  despite  all  our  ef- 
forts, the  Selective  Service  System  has 
remained  impervious  to  constructive  change. 
Now  this  June  thousands  of  fellow  students 
face  the  probability  of  immediate  induction 
into  the  -armed   forces. 

Most  of  us  have  worked  In  electoral 
politics  and  through  other  channels  to 
change  the  course  of  America's  foreign 
jjollcy  and  lo  remove  the  Inequities  of  the 
draft  system.  We  will  continue  to  work  in 
these  ways,  but  the  po.sslble  results  of  these 
efforts  will  come  too  late  for  those  whose 
deferments  expire  in  June.  We  must  make 
an  agonizing  choice:  to  accept  induction 
into  the  armed  forces,  which  we  feel  would 
be  irresponsible  to  ovirselves.  our  country, 
and  our  fellow  man:  or  to  refuse  Induction, 
which  Is  contrary  to  our  respect  for  the  law 
and  Involves  great  injury  to  our  personal 
lives  and  careers. 

Left  without  a  third  alternative,  we  will 
act  according  to  our  conscience.  Along  with 
thousands  of  our  fellow  students,  we  campus 
leaders  cannot  participate  In  a  war  which 
we  believe  to  be  immoral  and  unjust.  Al- 
though this,  for  each  of  us.  is  an  intensely 
personal  decision,  we  publlcally  and  collec- 
tively express  our  intention  to  refuse  in- 
duction and  to  aid  and  support  those  who 
decide  to  refuse.  We  will  not  serve  In  the 
military  as  long  as  the  war  In  Vietnam 
continues. 

Robert  J.  Anderson.  Editor,  campus  news- 
paper. Hampton  Institute  (Va.) . 

Gary  W.  Baker.  Editor,  campus  newspa- 
per. Highland  Park  College  (Mich.) . 

Russell  Bass.  Student  Body  President.  San 
Francisco  State  College. 

Ed  Berry.  Student  Body  President.  Mary- 
knoll  College. 

Peter  Beusan.  Student  Body  President. 
Augustana  College  (111.). 

Roger  Black.  Editor,  campus  newspaper. 
University  of  Chicago. 

Wayne  Blodgett.  Editor,  campus  newspa- 
per. State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony- 
brook. 

Marshall  Bloom.  Editor,  campus  news- 
paper. Amherst  College. 

Tim  Boal.  Editor,  campus  newspaper. 
Olivet  College  (Mich.). 

Michael  Bratman.  Student  Body  Presi- 
dent. Haverford  College  (Pa.) . 

Terrance  Brown.  Student  Body  President. 
Kalamazoo  College. 

Glenn  Brunman.  Student  Body  President. 
Queens  College  (N.Y.). 

Jan  C.  Burda.  Student  Body  President. 
University  of  Corpus  Chrlstl. 

Edward  P.  Butler.  Editor,  campus  news- 
paper. University  of  Hartford. 

William  D.  Casey,  Editor,  campus  news- 
paper Southwestern  at  Memphis. 

David  Chambers.  Student  Body  President, 
Lawrence  College  (Wis.) . 

Stan  Chess.  Editor,  campus  newspaper, 
Cornell  University. 

Thomas  James  Coates.  Student  Body 
President.  San  Luis  Rev  College. 

Steve  Cohen,  Student  Body  President. 
Amherst  College. 

Gregory  B.  Craig,  Student  Body  President. 
Harvard  College. 

Edmund  T.  Crowley,  Student  Body  Presi- 
dent, St.  Anselm's  College  (N.Y.) . 

Glenn  Craig  Davis.  Student  Body  Presi- 
dent, Reed  College  (Greg.) . 

Clinton  Deveaux,  Student  Body  President 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo. 

Dennis  Dorgan.  Editor,  campus  newspaper. 
Sioux  F^lls  College. 


Jay    Dravlch,    Student    Body    President, 
Long  Island  University. 

Ronald   L.  EJachus,   Editor,   campus   news- 
paper. University  of  Oregon. 

Martin    Perrell,   Student    Body   President, 
DePauw  University. 

Norman    Fischer,    Editor,    campus    news- 
paper. Colgate  University. 

Harvey  Fleetwood   III.  Moderator  of  Stu- 
dents. Bard  College  iN.Y.). 

Matthew  H.  Fox.  Editor,  campus  newspaper. 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

John  Fraser.  Student  Body  President,  Ore- 
gon State  University. 

J.   M.   Pxillwood.   Student   Body   President. 
Mansfield   State  College    (Pa). 

Benjamin  R    Gruberg.  Community  Moder- 
ator. Goddard  College  (Vt.). 

Jack  Hardy,  Student  Body  President.  Uni- 
versity of  Hartford. 

Norm   Harpur.  Editor,  campus  newspaper, 
Oakland'Unlverslty  (Mich). 

Scott  Harrison.  Mitor.  campus  newspaper. 
San  Francisco  State  College. 

Peter    Helwlg.    Managing    Editor,    campus 
newspaper.  Muhlenberg  College  (Pa.). 

Michael    Herthneck.    Student   Body    Presi- 
dent. Kalamazoo  College. 

Richard  Steven  Hill,  Student  Body  Presi- 
dent. Centre  College  (Ky.). 

Mike    Honey,    Editor,    campus    newspaper, 
Oakland  University  (Mich). 

David  W.  Inglls!  Student  Body  Preeident. 
Onondaga  College  (NY.). 

Richard  Nelson  Jener.  Student  Body  Presi- 
dent. University  of  Oregon. 

Choice  T.   Jennings,   Student  Body  Presi- 
dent,  Selma   University    (Ala). 

John  Jlmlson.  Student  Body  President.  Col- 
lege of  Wooster. 

Dale  Johnson,  Editor,  campus  newspaper. 
Eastern  Montana  College. 

Art  Johnston.  Editor,  campus  newspaper, 
Wavne  State  University. 

Peter   J.   Kaminsky.   Student   Body  Presi- 
dent. Princeton  University. 

Allan  Katz.  Student  Body  President,  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri. 

Devereaux  Kennedy,   Student  Body  Presi- 
dent. Washington  University. 

Julius  H.  Kidd.  .Student  Body  President, 
Bethune-C>.okman  College  (Fla.). 

James  W.  Klley.  Student  Body  President, 
Northern  Illinois  University. 

Neal  P.  King,  Student  Body  President,  St. 
Mary's  College  (Calif). 

Mike  Kirsten,  Editor,  campus  newspaper, 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Joel  Kraemer.  Editor,  campus   newsp.iper. 
Harvard  College. 

Michael  Krisman.  Student  Body  President, 
University  of  California  at  Irvine. 

Chuck    Larson.    .Student    Body    President. 
Wayne  State  University. 

David   Lewin.   Editor,  campus   newspaper, 
California  Institute  of  Technology. 

Anthony  K.  Lima.  Editor,  campus  news- 
paper. Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Clay  Loges.  Student  Body  Preeident,  Uni- 
versity of  Puget  Sound. 

Peter  C.   Lutze.   Student   Bixly  President, 
Valparaiso  University. 

Patrick  MacDonald.  Editor,  campus  news- 
paper. University  of  Washington. 

Daniel  Mcintosh.  Student  Body  President. 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Rick  Marcus.  Student  Body  President.  Po- 
mona College  (Calif.) 

Theodore  C.  Miller.   Student  Body  Presi- 
dent. Bethune-Cookman  College  (Fla.) 

Harry  Minor.  Student  Body  President.  Uni- 
versity of  Detroit. 

Benedict    M.    Molden    III.    Student    Body 
President.  University  of  Hartford. 

John  Monson,  Editor,  campus  newspaper. 
University  of  California  at  Ir\ine. 

Hugh    Moore.    Editor,   campus    newspaper. 
University  of  Detroit. 

Ray    Mungo,    Editor,    campus    newspaper, 
B(iston  University. 

Henry   Neuman,   Student  Body  President, 
Augustana  College  (HI.) 


D.iii  Okrent.  Editor,  campus  newspaper. 
University  of  Michigan. 

Charles  F.  Palmer,  Student  Body  President, 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

W.  Garnett  P.almer,  President,  Student- 
Faculty  Council.  St.  Paul's  College  (Va.) 

Malcolm  Parker,  Editor,  campus  newspaper, 
Muhlenberg  College  (Pa.) 

Byron  Pfeiffer,  Editor,  campus  newspaper, 
Concordia  Teachers  College  (111.) 

Joseph  Pllatl,  Editor,  campus  newspaper. 
Boston  College. 

Steven  Press.  Student  Body  President.  Co- 
lumbia University. 

Andre  Reiman.  Editor,  student  newspaper. 
Pomona  College. 

Dan  Riley.  Editor,  campus  newspaper.  Uni- 
versity of  Hartford 

Dave  Rodin.  Editor.  Campus  Newspaper. 
Cornell  University. 

Kirk  Burns  Roose.  Student  Body  President. 
Swart hmore  College. 

Don  Rubin.  Student  Body  President.  State 
University  ol  New  York  at  Stonybrook. 

Liiwrence  Schonbun.  President  of  Student 
Bar  Association.  Boston  College  School  of 
Law 

Robert  Sea  burg.  Student  Body  President. 
Colgate  University. 

Brendan  John  Sexton.  Student  Body  Presi- 
dent. New  York  University. 

Michael  Shaw.  Student  Body  Presictent. 
Harpur  College  (N.Y.i 

Derek  Shearer.  Student  Body  President. 
Yale  University. 

Tomec  C.  Smith.  Student  Body  President. 
Columbia  University 

Ormond  Smythe.  Community  Manager. 
Antloch  Cillegc. 

Felix  J  Springer.  Student  Body  President. 
Amherst  College. 

Carl  Stern.  Editor,  campus  newspaper. 
Reed  College  (Ore  i 

Strobe  Talbott.  Editor,  campus  new.'paper. 
Yale  University. 

Matthew  Tannenbaum.  Editor,  campus 
iirwspaper.  American  University. 

Eugene  Thomas.  .Student  Body  President. 
St.    Ausustlne    College    (N.C.i. 

Bruce  E.  Tlschler.  Student  Body  President. 
Union  Theological  Seminary. 

Frank  Utterington.  Editor,  campus  news- 
paper. University  of  Missouri. 

Robert  Waste.  Student  Body  President. 
Shasta  College  (Calif  i. 

Richard  F.  Weldman.  Student  Body  Presi- 
dent. Colgate  University. 

Barry  A.  Willner.  Editor,  campus  newspa- 
per. Lafayette  College. 

Barry  ^I.  Wohl.  Student  Council  President. 
.Swarthmore  College. 

Tom  Wolfe.-  Editor,  campus  newspaper. 
University    of   California   at    Berkeley. 

Carl  Wood.  Sttident  Body  President.  Uni- 
versity  of   California   at  Riverside. 

Dan  C.  Woolrldge.  Editor,  campus  news- 
paper. Chapman  College   (Calif.). 


Statement  of  200  Woodrow  Wilson 
Scholars 

Many  of  the  students  graduating  from 
college  this  June  will  face  immediate  induc- 
tion into  the  armed  forces. 

The  undersigned  cannot  in  good  conscience 
permit  themselves  to  contribute  to  the  Im- 
moral and  senseless  war  which  the  Adminis- 
tration is  waging  in  Vietnam.  F\)r  the  dura- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  those  of  us  who 
are  eligible  to  enter  the  army  shall  refuse  in- 
duction; those  of  us  who  are  not  eligible 
would  refuse  induction  were  we  so  eligible 

We  are  confident  that  tens  of  thousands 
of  our  fellow  students  throughout  this  na- 
tion shall  similarly  refuse  to  participate  In 
the  Administration's  intervention  in  the 
Vietnamese  civil  war. 

(Signed) 

Barbara  Joyce  Appell.  Heather  Dawn  Aspln- 
all,  Kenneth  Robert  Audrou6,  Roger  Shaler 
Bagnall  III,  Mary  Catherine  Barnes,  David 
Neal  Baron.  Patricia  Yvonne  Bateman,  Mrs 
Beth     Baum,     Mary     Lou     Beechy,     Robert 
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Stephen  Bell.  Daniel  Jacob  Beller,  Anthony 
Austin  Blbus  in.  Joseph  T.  Blvlns.  Alexandra 
Bley,  Eaieen  Myra  Blumenthal.  Mrs.  Sylvia 
Edelglass  Bonnell,  Judith  Helen  Brandstetter. 
Jonathan  Brent,  Jay  Alan  Bregnan,  Sylvia 
Grace  Brown.  Elizabeth  Anne  Carter,  William 
Robert  Carter.  Harold  Cherney.  Patricia  Anne 
Cllne,  Milton  Richard  Coleman.  James 
Patrick  Cooney,  C.  Edward  Cragg.  Mrs.  Anne 
Barrows  Crehan,  Gerald  C.  Cupchik,  Mrs. 
Phyllis  Passarlello  Dahl,  Duane  D.  Dale 

Cynthia  Ann  Degnan.  John  Estano 
DeRoche,  Susan  Gall  Dlamondstone,  Carl- 
Arno  Christopher  Dlehl,  Jolin  Scott  Dlngwell, 
Diane  Elizabeth  Dreher,  Ellen  Carol  DuBols, 
Todd  Hammond  Duncan,  Arthur  Benolt 
Eklof,  Susan  R.  Ekstrom.  Victoria  Mary 
Eldredge,  David  Lowell  Bmpey.  Mary  Lee 
Everett,  Stuart  Bear  Ewen,  Jo  Cheryl  Exum, 
Marie  Antoinette  Parenga^  Judith  Morrla 
Feder.  Hovs^p  Magardlch  Wdanlan.  William 
PrankUn  Flnzer,  Norman  Fischer.  Paul 
Michael  Flschler.  Robert  Lawrence  Plshman, 
Jero  Jonathan  Pitts,  Jane  Zenl  FUnn, 
Jeffrey  Edward  Fookson,  Edward  Henry 
Prledel.  Winnie  Wahl  Frohn,  James  J.  Pusco, 
James  Garbarlno,  Henry  Allan  Gleg,  Gerald 
N.  Glnsburg. 

Bonnie  Gold,  Deborah  Golomb,  Patrick 
Michael  Grady,  Jefferson  A(den  Graves,  Paul 
Greenough,  Irving  Green.  Miriam  Greenspan. 
Frederick  Alan  Grossberg.  Lawrence  Gross- 
berg.  Matthew  Halfont.  Mrs.  Julia  Clover 
Hall,  Peter  Dobkln  Hall.  KlWon  Duane  Han- 
sen. Nell  Hartman,  Mrs.  |Anne  Thompson 
Henderson,  Marnl  Lotte  HOfridrlckson,  Susan 
Carol  Hllgendorf,  William  iTeffrey  Howe.  El- 
len Janet  Hunter,  Wendell  Prince  Jackson, 
Allan  Jaworskl,  Laura  EUea  Jeppesen.  Nancy 
Elizabeth  Johnson,  Mrs.  Bfnetta  W  Jules- 
Rosette.  Jeffrey  A.  Justin. 

Jonathan  Michael  Kert»er.  David  Hoyt 
Klrkwood.  Alexandra  M.  Klymyshyn.  Randall 
Steven  Koch,  Mlrljana  KoChe,  John  Kogut, 
Kent  Thomas  Kraft.  James  Lewis  Kugel.  Pa- 
tricia Ann  Lang.  Monlka  MIechthllde  Langer. 
Shelah  Rose  Lehrer,  Margaret  Anne  Levi,  Ran- 
dolph Herbert  Levlne.  Patricia  Barbara 
Looney,  Alan  R.  Lopez.  Danl»l  Perl  Lucid.  Mrs. 
Luellen  Gold  Lucid.  David  Haruch  Malament. 
Adolphe  Richard  Mangeot.  Jean  Cella  Mar- 
anlss,  Roger  Paul  Martin,  Mrs.  Kathleen 
Mary  Martindale,  Ray  Praitt  McClaln,  Ju- 
dith Ann  McGaw,  William  Bill  McKenzle  IV, 
Kathryn  Krlstine  McMahan,  Mrs.  Frances 
Miriam  McNealy.  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Gibson  Mon- 
aco. 

Arlene  Moekowltz,  Susanpe  Carol  Mullen. 
John  Harmon  Mutl,  Lanfle  Jean  Nadeau. 
Thomas  Michael  0'Conner„  Arthur  Edward 
Ogus.  Robert  John  Oresl0k.  Steven  Eliot 
Ostrow,  Barbara  Lee  Packer,  Elizabeth  Ann 
Parker,  Theodora  Chrlstlu^  Paulson,  Ethel 
Brvne  Peirce,  Cynthia  Leslie  Perwln.  Helen 
Peters.  Corlnne  C.  Pfanzelt^r,  Mel  W.  Plehl, 
Henry  Luclan  Prltchett,  .Richard  Gerald 
Prultt.  Lois  E.  Putnam,  Stelven  James  Rem- 
ington, Kay  Melissa  Rldtile.  Abby  Jane 
Rosenthal,  Michael  George  jRosenthal.  Mark 
Bruce   Roeln.  I 

Gregory  William  RowanJ  William  Glenn 
Roy,  Joel  Rubenzahl.  Mrs.  Jlaoml  Beth  San- 
ders, Mrs.  Leslie  Ann  SaretzJty,  Richard  Nich- 
olas Sawaya,  Paul  Dufred  Schaefer.  Molly 
Miriam  Scheffe.  Victor  J.  Sichoenbach.  Nor- 
man Stanley  Segalowitz.  Robert  Neal  Sel- 
del.  Leslie  Tansley  Sharpe.  Marc  Shell,  James 
Terence  Sherry.  Mrs.  Rosajlnd  B.  Shoren- 
stein.  Nancy  iane  Simkln„  Jonathan  Hart 
Slan,  Peter  Wells  Sly.  HenBy  Martin  Smlle- 
wltz.  Wllll:un  A.  Sokol.  EUite  Sa.ra  Solomon. 
Susan  Beth  Solomon.  Felix  Joseph  Springer. 
William  Lawrence  Stanton  Margot  Ballou 
Stein,  Bonnie  Jean  Steinbeck.  Carl  Russell 
Stern,  Barbara  Jean  Stoopt,  Kathryn  Ann 
Strachota. 

Robert  B.  Sullivan,  Alexander  Ralph  Suss- 
man,  Philip  Marc  Tankel.  Sue  Ellen  Tatter, 
Susan  Ann  Tavemer,  Shellej'  Elizabeth  Tay- 
lor, Deborah  Rose  Thomas,  Matilda  A.  Tom- 
aryn,    Jonathan    Mark   Unaer,    Gretchen    A. 


VaderWerf,  Tracy  Llnwooa  Varnum.  Mar- 
garet Jane  Vergerent.  James  Clyde  Waggon- 
er. Bettye  Lou  Wallace.  PhUlppa  Margaret 
Wallace.  Benjamin  Prank  Word,  Jr.,  Gary 
Lynn  Watson,  Timothy  Irving  Wegner,  Prank 
Poe  Weetbrook,  Wllma  B.  Wetterstrom,  Wil- 
liam D.  Whan,  David  Larry  Williams.  Janet 
Elizabeth  Williams,  Ann  WIthorn,  Thomas 
Powell  Witt,  David  Wofsy.  William  Marvin 
Woodall  III,  Diana  Wells  Wormuth.  Erik  Olln 
Wright,  Carolyn  B.  Yale,  Samuel  Mideo  Ya- 
mashlta.  Marilyn  Zimmerman. 


Statement  or  19  Danforth  Fallows 

I  cannot  In  good  conscience  serve  in  the 
military  as  long  as  the  war  In  Vietnam 
continues: 

George  W.  Cobb.  Dartmouth  College. 

Thomas  L.  Dublin,  Harvard  University. 

Christopher  H.  Hanks.  Bowdoln  College. 

Eric  J.  Heller,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Walter  A.  Hesford.  Trinity  College  (Conn.) . 

Richard  H.  Hudelson.  DePauw  University. 

Wendell  P.  Jackson.  Loyola  College  (Md.l , 

Thomas  P.  Joswick.  St.  Mary's  College 
(Minn.) . 

Robert  G.  Kegan.  Dartmouth  College. 

Anthony  T  Kronman.  Williams  College. 

Luke  Szpakow.  Boston  College. 

Mel  W.  Piehl.  Valparaiso  University. 

William  J.  Relshman.  University  of  Notre 
Dame. 

Mark  B.  Rosin,  University  of  Chicago. 

Richard  N.  Saways.  Boston  College. 

William  R.  Schroeder.  University  of 
Michigan. 

Brendon  J.  Sexton.  New  York  University. 

Anthony  J.  Ugolnlk.  Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Michael  Wasserman.  Wllllanas  College. 


FARMING  LOSSES  INCURRED  BY 
NONFARMERS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 1.  I  introduced  S.  2613,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  to  provide  that  fanning  losses  in- 
curred by  persons  who  are  not  bona  fide 
farmers  may  not  be  used  to  offset  non- 
farm  income.  Senators  who  have  joined 
with  me  in  sponsoring  the  bill  include  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Church],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovern],  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  Nelson].  In  the  House,  the 
bill  has  received  bipartisan  support  in 
the  form  of  companion  legislation  which 
has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  Three  separate  but 
identical  bills  are  now  pending  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The  House 
bills  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Culver,  of 
Iowa:  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  Indiana;  and 
Mr.  ZWACH,  of  Minnesota. 

The  pioposed  legislation  has  provoked 
widespread  discussion,  which  I  am  happy 
to  say  has  been  highly  favorable.  I  have 
just  received  copies  of  two  very  enthusi- 
astic agency  reports,  one  from  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Stanley  S. 
Surrey,  the  other  from  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orville  L.  Freeman.  The  reports 
recognize  the  fact  that  there  is  now  a 
very  real  problem  caused  by  taxpayers 
who  are  in  the  business  of  farming, 
mainly  because  of  the  tax  advantages 
that  serve  to  get  their  nonfarm  income 
down  into  a  lower  tax  bracket.  To  quote 
one  report,  this  practice  "inevitably  leads 
to  a  distortion  of  the  farm  economy." 

The  agency  reports  suggest  certain 
constructive  modifications  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  bill.  I  have  asked  the  legis- 


lative counsel's  office  to  incorporate  those 
modifications  in  a  new  bill  which  I  plan 
to  introduce  as  soon  as  It  is  ready.  By 
introducing  a  revised  bill  now,  other 
Senators  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
study  its  provisions  prior  to  the  start  of 
the  91st  Congress.  But  the  point  I  want 
to  emphasize  now  is  that  the  objectives 
of  both  the  new  bill  which  is  being  pre- 
pared and  the  one  which  I  introduced 
last  November  are  exactly  the  same. 
So  that  other  Senators  will  have  the 
benefit  of  the  two  reports  to  which  I 
have  referred,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Treasury  Department. 
Washington,  DC.  July  11, 1968. 
Hon.  Russell  B.  Long. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Finance, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wasf-ington,  DC. 

De\r  Mb.  Chairman:  This  responds  to 
your  request  for  the  Treasury  Department's 
views  on  S.  2613,  a  bill  "To  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
farming  losses  Incurred  by  jjersons  who  are 
not  bona  fide  farmers  may  not  be  used  to 
offset  non-farm  income",  as  it  would  be 
amended  by  .Amendment  No.  529.  I  note  that 
S.  3443.  while  differing  in  many  respects,  is 
designed  to  deal  with  the  same  subject  and 
has  been  referred  to  your  Committee. 

The  objective  of  S.  2613  Is  to  eliminate  the 
provisions  which  presently  grant  high 
bracket  taxpayers  substantial  tax  benefits 
from  the  operation  of  certain  types  of  farms 
on  a  part-time  basis.  These  taxpayers,  whose 
primary  economic  activity  Is  other  than 
farming,  carry  on  limited  farming  actlvltie» 
such  as  citrus  farming  or  cattle  raising.  By 
electing  the  special  farm  accotinting  rules—- 
which  were  developed  to  ease  the  bookkeep- 
ing chores  for  ordinary  farmers — these  high 
bracket  taxpayea^  show  farm  "tax  losses" 
which  are  not  true  economic  losses.  These 
"tax  losses"  are  then  deducted  from  their 
other  Income  resulting  in  large  tax  savings. 
Moreover,  these  "tax  losses"  frequently  repre- 
sent the  cost  of  creating  a  farm  asset  (I.e., 
the  cost  of  raising  a  breeding  herd)  which 
will  utlmately  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  (in- 
cluding the  p>art  representing  a  recoupment 
of  the  previously  deducted  expenses)  taxed 
only  at  lower  capital  gains  rates.  Thus, 
deductions  are  set  off  against  ordinary  In- 
come, while  the  sale  price  of  the  resulting 
assets  represents  capital  gain.  The  essence 
of  the  bill  is  to  deny  high  bracket  part-time 
farmers  the  ability  to  use  the  generous  farm 
tax  accounting  rules  to  reduce  taxes  on  their 
non-farm  income. 

When  a  taxpayer  purchases  and  operates 
a  farm  for  tax  purposes.  It  Inevitably  leads 
to  a  distortion  of  the  farm  economy.  The 
tax  benefits  allow  an  individual  to  operate 
a  farm  at  an  economic  breakeven  or  even  a 
loss  and  still  realize  a  profit.  For  example,  for 
a  top  bracket  taxpayer,  where  a  deduction  is 
associated  with  eventual  capital  gains  in- 
come, each  $1.00  of  deduction  means  an  Im- 
mediate tax  savings  of  70  cents  to  be  offset  In 
the  future  by  only  25  cents  of  tax.  This  can- 
not help  but  result  in  a  distortion  of  the 
farm  economy,  especially  for  the  ordinary 
farmer  who  depends  on  his  farm  to  produce 
the  Income  needed  to  support  him  and  his 
family. 

This  distortion  may  be  evidenced  in  vari- 
ous ways:  For  one.  the  attractive  farm  tax 
benefits  available  to  wealthy  persons  have 
caused  them  to  bid  up  the  price  of  farm  land 
beyond  that  which  would  prevail  In  a  normal 
farm  economy.  Furthermore,  because  of  the 
present  tax  rules,  the  ordinary  farmer  must 
compete    In    the    market    place    with    these 
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wealthy  farm  owners  who  may  consider  a 
farm  ptoflt — in  the  economic  sense — unnec- 
essary for  their  purposes.  Statistics  show  a 
clear  predominance  of  farm  losses  over  farm 
gains  among  high-bracket  taxpayers  with 
income  from  other  sources. 

The  Treasury  Department  supports  the 
objective  of  S.  2613,  but  suggests  certain 
modifications  in  Its  operation.  There  Is  at- 
tached a  memorandum  which.  In  more  de- 
tail, describe  the  problem  involved,  the 
reasons  for  the  Treasury's  position  and  Its 
recommended  changes. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  the 
Treasury  Department  that  there  is  no  ob- 
jection from  the  standpoint  of  the  Admin- 
istration's program  to  the  presentation  of 
this  report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stanley  S.  Surrey, 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Attachment. 


An  Analysis  of  S.  2613  and  the  Farm  Loss 
Problem 

The  objective  of  S.  2613  is  to  remove  cer- 
tain unjustified  tax  benefits  available  to 
high  bracket  taxpayers  whose  primary  eco- 
nomic activity  Is  other  than  farming  through 
the  operation  of  cattle  and  other  farming 
activities  on  a  part-time  basis.  This  memo- 
randum describes  the  general  tax  problem 
Involved;  and  then  discusses  the  remedy  of- 
fered by  S.  2613.' 

The  Treasury  Department  supp>orts  the  ob- 
jectives of  S.  2613.  but  suggests  certain  mod- 
ifications in  Its  operation. 

1.  general  background 

Methods  of  accounting. — There  are  two 
principal  methods  of  accounting  used  in  re- 
porting business  income  for  tax  purposes. 
In  general,  those  businesses  which  do  not 
Involve  the  production  or  sale  of  merchan- 
dise may  use  the  cash  method.  Under  it. 
Income  is  reported  when  received  in  cash 
or  its  equivalent,  and  expenses  are  deducted 
when  paid  in  cash  or  its  equivalent. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  businesses  where 
the  production  or  sale  of  merchandise  is  a 
significant  factor.  Income  can  be  properly 
reflected  only  if  the  costs  of  the  merchan- 
dise are  deducted  in  the  accounting  period 
In  which  the  income  from  its  sale  is  realized. 
This  Is  accomplished  by  recording  costs  when 
incurred  and  sales  when  made,  and  includ- 
ing in  Inventory  those  coste  attributable  to 
unsold  goods  on  hand  at  year's  end.  Deduc- 
tion of  the  costs  Included  In  Inventory  must 
be  deferred  until  the  goods  to  which  they 
relate  are  sold  and  is  not  permitted  when  the 
costs  are  incurred.  Thus,  under  this  method 
of  accounting,  income  from  sales  of  inven- 
tory and  the  costs  of  producing  or  pur- 
chasing such  inventory  are  matched  in  the 
same  accounting  period  thereby  properly 
reflecting  income. 

Farmers,  however,  have  been  excepted  from 
these  general  rules.  Even  in  those  cases  where 
inventories  are  a  material  factor,  they  have 
historically  been  permitted  to  use  the  cash 
accounting  method  and  Ignore  their  year- 
end  Inventories  of  crops,  cattle,  etc.  This  has 
resulted  In  an  Inaccurate  reflection  of  their 
annual  income  since  expenditures  are  fully 
deducted  in  the  year  incurred,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  assets  produced  by 
those  expenditures  (Inventories)  are  not 
sold,  and  the  income  not  reported,  until  a 
later  year. 

Capitalization  of  costs. — Farmers  are  also 
permitted  another  liberal  tax  accounting 
rule.  In  most  businesses,  the  cost  of  con- 
structing an  asset   (Including  maintenance 


'  The  sponsor  of  S.  2613  has  also  offered 
Amendment  No.  529.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment Is  a  minor  technical  change  which  does 
not  affect  the  substance  of  the  bill.  The 
amendment  has  been  considered  in  this 
analysis. 


of  the  asset  prior  to  Its  being  used  In  the 
business)  Is  a  capital  expenditure  which  may 
not  be  deducted  as  incurred  but  may  be  re- 
covered only  by  depreciation  over  the  useful 
life  of  the  asset.  In  this  manner,  the  cost  of 
the  asset  Is  matched  with  the  Income  earned 
by  the  iisset.  Farmers,  however,  have  been 
permitted  to  deduct  some  admittedly  capital 
costs  as  they  are  Incurred.  For  example,  a 
citrus  grove  may  not  bear  a  commercial 
crop  until  6  or  7  years  after  it  has  been 
planted.  Yet.  the  farmer  may  elect  to  deduct 
.IS  Incurred  all  costs  of  raising  the  grove  to 
a  producing  state  even  though  such  expendi- 
tures are  capital  in  nature.  Similarly,  the 
capital  nature  of  expenditures  associated 
with  the  raising  of  livestock  held  for  breed- 
ing may  be  Ignored  and  the  expenditures 
may  be  deducted  currently.  These  premature 
deductions  frequently  result  in  artificial  tax 
losses. 

Thi  problem. — These  liberal  deviations 
from  good  accounting  practices  were  per- 
mitted for  farm  operation  in  order  to  spare 
the  ordinary  farmer  the  bookkeeping  chores 
associated  with  Inventories  and  accrual 
accounting. 

However,  many  high  bracket  taxpayers, 
whose  primary  economic  activity  is  other 
than  farming,  carry  on  limited  farming  ac- 
tivities such  as  citrus  farming  or  cattle 
raising.  By  electing  the  special  farm  ac- 
counting rules  which  allow  premature  de- 
ductions, many  of  these  high  'oracket  tax- 
payers show  farm  losses  which  are  not  true 
economic  losses.  These  "tax  losses"  are  then 
deducted  from  their  other  high  bracket  in- 
come resulting  in  large  tax  savings.  More- 
over, these  "tax  losses"  which  arise  from 
deductions  taken  because  of  capital  costs  or 
inventory  costs  usually  thus  represent  an 
investment  in  farm  assets  rather  than  funds 
actually  lost.  This  Investment  quite  often 
win  ultimately  be  sold  and  taxed  only  at  low 
capital  gains  rates.  Thus,  deductions  are  set 
off  against  ordinary  Income,  while  the  sale 
price  of  the  resulting  assets  represents  capi- 
tal gain.  The  gain  is  usually  the  entire  sales 
price  since  the  full  cost  of  creating  the  asset 
has  previously  been  deducted  against  ordi- 
nary Income. 

Examples. — Under  the  present  rules,  if  the 
taxpayer  has  chosen  not  to  capitalize  raising 
costs  and  also  does  not  use  an  Inventory 
method  of  accounting,  he  may  deduct  as  In- 
curred all  the  expenses  of  raising  a  breeding 
herd.  These  include  breeding  fees,  costs  of 
leed.  and  other  expenses  attributable  to  the 
growth  of  the  herd.  During  the  development 
of  the  herd,  there  Is  relatively  little  Income 
realized  to  offset  these  expenses  with  the  re- 
sult that  "tax  losses"  are  incurred  which 
may  be  used  to  offset  the  taxpayer's  non- 
farm  income.  When  the  herd  has  reached  Its 
optimum  size,  a  taxpayer  seeking  the  inaxl- 
mtun  tax  savings  will  sell  the  entire  herd. 
If  he  does,  he  may  report  the  entire  proceeds 
of  the  sale  as  capital  gain. 

The  dollars  and  cents  value  of  this  tax 
treatment  cm  readily  be  seen  through  a  sim- 
ple example.  Assume  that  the  expenses  of 
raising  the  herd  are  $200,000.  If  the  taxpayer 
is  in  the  top  tax  bracket,  the  current  deduc- 
tion of  these  expenses  will  produce  a  tax  sav- 
ings of  S140.000.  On  the  sale  of  the  herd, 
however,  the  entire  sales  price,  including  the 
$200,000  representing  the  recovery  of  these 
expenses,  will  be  taxable  only  at  the  25  per- 
cent capital  gains  rate.  The  capital  gains 
tax  on  $200,000  is  $50,000:  or  less  than  half 
the  tax  savings  realized  In  the  earlier  years. 
Thus,  the  taxpayer  in  this  situation  would 
realize  a  $90,000  tax  profit  from  a  transaction 
which  economically  is  merely  a  break-even. 

In  the  typlc.il  situation,  the  taxpayer  will 
then  begin  the  entire  cycle  again  by  starting 
a  new  breeding  herd  which  produces  more 
losses  and  which  Is  later  sold  at  capital  gains 
r.^tes. 

Similar  advantages  are  available  to  one 
who  develops  citrus  groves,   fruit  orchards. 


vineyards,  and  similar  ventures.  These  as- 
sets require  several  years  to  mature;  how- 
ever, the  development  costs,  such  as  the  costs 
of  water,  fertilizer,  cultivation,  pruning,  and 
spraying  may  be  deducted  as  incurred  and 
before  the  venture  produces  any  income. 
When  the  operat'on  h.as  reached  the  stage 
where  it  is  ready  to  begin  producing  on  a 
profitable  basis,  the  orchard,  grove,  or  vine- 
yard is  Irequently  sold  in  a  lrans.iction  which 
qualifies  for  the  lower  capital  gains  lax  rates. 
Meanwhile,  the  expenses  Incurred  In  the 
years  prior  to  the  sale  have  been  used  to 
create  "tax  losses"  which  have  been  offset 
against  high-bracket  ordinary  income  irom 
other  occupations. 

Effect  of  tax  benefits  on  farm  economy. — 
When  a  taxpayer  purchases  and  operates  a 
farm  lor  tax  purposes,  it  leads  to  a  distortion 
of  the  farm  economy.  The  tax  benefits  allow 
an  individual  to  operate  a  farm  at  an  eco- 
nomic breakeven  or  even  loss  and  still  realize 
a  profit.  For  example,  for  a  top  bracket  tax- 
payer, where  a  deduction  is  associated  with 
eventual  capital  gains  income,  each  $1.00  of 
deduction  means  an  immediate  tax  savings 
of  70  cents  to  be  offset  in  the  future  by  only 
25  cents  of  tax.  This  cannot  help  but  result 
in  a  distortion  of  the  farm  economy,  espe- 
cially for  the  ordinary  farmer  who  depends 
on  his  farm  to  produce  the  Income  needed  to 
support  liim  and  his  family. 

This  distortion  may  be  evidenced  in  var- 
ious ways:  For  one.  the  attractive  farm  tax 
benefits'  available  to  wealthy  persons  have 
caused  them  to  bid  up  the  price  of  farm  land 
beyond  that  which  would  prevail  in  a  normal 
farm  economy.  F\irthermore,  because  o:  the 
present  tax  rules,  the  ordinary  farmer  must 
compete  In  the  market  place  with  these 
wealthy  farm  owners  who  may  consider  a 
farm  profit — in  the  economic  sense — unnec- 
essary for  their  purposes. 

Scope  of  the  problem. — Statistics  show  a 
clear  predominance  of  farm  losses  over  farm 
gains  among  high-bracket  taxpayers  with  in- 
come from  other  sources.  The  simplest  sta- 
tistics are:  In  1965.  among  taxpayers  with 
less  than  $50,000  of  adjusted  gross  income, 
total  farm  profits  were  $5.1  billion  and  total 
farm  losses  were  81. 7  billion:  about  a  five-to- 
two  ratio  of  profits  to  losses.  Among  tax- 
pavers  with  adjusted  gross  income  between 
$50,000  and  $500,000.  profits  and  Josses  were 
in  an  approximate  one-to-one  ratio.  How- 
ever, among  taxpayers  with  adjusted  gross 
income  over  $500,000.  total  farm  profits  were 
,$2  million  and  total  farm  losses  were  »14 
million,  a  more  than  seven-to-one  ratio  in 
the  other  direction — that  Is.  losses  to  profits. 
Conclusion. — These  data  demonstrate  the 
scope  and  seriousness  of  the  problem.  The 
fact  is  that  our  tax  laws  have  spawned  arti- 
ficial tax  profits  and  have  distorted  the  farm 
economy.  S.  2613  is  one  avenue  to  a  solution 
to  this  problem.  The  Treasury  Department 
supports  its  objectives  and  the  general  ap- 
proach it  takes.  The  bill  does,  however,  pre- 
sent certain  operational  problems  discussed 
below.  Where  appropriate,  we  have  suggested 
:in  alternative  to  overcome  the  dlflSculty. 

2.    AN    analysis    OF    S.     2613 

The  essence  of  the  bill  is  to  deny  wealthy 
part-time  farmers  the  ability  to  use  the  gen- 
erous farm  accounting  rules  to  reduce  taxes 
on  their  non-farm  income.  To  accomplish 
this,  the  bill  would  add  a  new  section  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  which,  in  the  case  of 
taxpayers  who  are  not  "bona  fide  farmers"' 


•  Taxpayers  who  were  not  bona  fide  farmers 
when  a  farming  enterprise  was  acquired  but 
who  became  bona  fide  farmers  by  the  end 
of  the  second  taxable  year  following  the  year 
of  acquisition  would  qualify  as  such  from 
the  time  of  acquisition.  There  are  also  ex- 
ceptions for  a  farming  enterprise  acquired 
from  a  decedent,  acquired  by  foreclosure,  or 
acquired  In  the  ordinary  course  of  carrying 
on  the  trade  or  business  of  buying  or  sell- 
ing real  property. 
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as  defined  In  the  bill,  would  disallow  as  an 
offset  to  other  Income  In  any  taxable  year, 
the  excess  of  all  deductions  attributable  to 
the  business  of  farming  over  the  aggregate 
gross  Income  derived  from  the  business  of 
farming  In  that  year. 

A  bona  fide  farmer  is  defined  as  un  In- 
dividual (At  whose  principal  business  activi- 
ty Is  the  carrying  on  of  farming  operations 
or  (B)  who  is  engaged  In  the  business  of 
farming  as  the  principal  source  of  his  liveli- 
hood or  (C)  who  Is  the  spouse  of  an  Indi- 
vidual who  falls  under  (A)  or  (B).  A  corpora- 
tion would  be  considered  a  bona  fide  farmer 
If  80  percent  or  more  of  Its  stock  were  owned 
by  Individuals  who  are  also  bona  fide  farmers. 

Definitional  problems.— The  Mil  thus 
would  limit  the  tax  benefits  of  fajrm  losses 
to  a  defined  group.  In  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's opinion,  this  approach  will  lead  to 
administrative  difficulty  because  tbe  mean- 
ings of  the  defining  phrases  such  as  "prin- 
cipal business  activity"  and  "principal  source 
of  livelihood"  are  not  susceptible  of  precise 
definition,  and  therefore,  will  inevitably  lead 
to  much  controversy  and  perhaps  litigation. 

As  an  alternative,  we  suggest  plactng  a  cell- 
ing on  the  amount  of  nonfarm  Income  which 
could  be  offset  by  farm  losses  in  any  one  year. 
If  there  were  exce.=s  farm  losses,  they  could 
be  carried  backward  and  forward  to  offset 
farm  Income,  but  no  other  income,  of  other 
years.  If  part  of  a  taxpayer's  income  for  a 
year  consists  of  capital  gains,  his  carryover 
of  excess  farm  deductions  would  be  reduced 
by  the  excluded  half  of  his  capital  gains  In- 
come. No  matter  what  the  soiu-ce  of  the  non- 
farm  income,  excess  farm  deductions  arising 
from  the  special  farm  tax  accounttng  rules 
would  not  be  permitted  to  offset  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ordinary  farmer  incurring  a 
loss  would  be  protected  under  this  approach 
in  two  ways:  First,  by  allowing  a  limited 
deduction  for  farm  losses,  an  ordinary  farmer 
who  must  take  part  time  or  seasonal  em- 
ployment to  supplement  his  income  In  a  poor 
year  in  his  farm  operations  would  not  be  de- 
prived of  his  farm  loss  deductions.  Second, 
the  carryover  and  carryback  provisions  would 
be  available  to  absorb  large  one-time  losses. 
In  other  words,  the  provision  would.  In  opera- 
tion, only  affect  taxpayers  with  relatively 
large  amounts  of  non-farm  income),  that  is. 
Individuals  who  do  not  have  to  def>end  on 
their  farm  Income  for  their  livelihood. 

Corporate  /arms. — In  his  floor  statement 
Senator  Metcalf.  the  bill's  author,  noted  that 
corporations  were  moving  into  farming  at  an 
increasing  rate.  While  he  was  disturbed  by 
this  trend,  he  did  not  propose  to  prohibit 
corporate  farming  in  this  bill.  Instead,  the 
purpose  was  to  "eliminate  the  possibility  of 
corporations  getting  Federal  tax  rewards  for 
engaging  in  loss  operations  in  the  farming 
field."  The  bill  would  achieve  thUi  goal  by 
denying  corporations  the  right  to  offset  non- 
farm  income  with  farm  losses  unless  80  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  corporation's  stock  is  held 
by  bona  fide  farmers.  Concressionai  Record, 
volume  113,  part  23.  page  30702. 

The  Treasury  Department  defers  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  question 
of  the  desirability  of  corporate  farming. 
However,  whatever  the  decision  on  that  mat- 
ter, the  corporate  provisions  in  the  bdll  do  not 
appear  to  represent  an  effective  approach  to 
the  issue.  On  the  one  hand  they  would  deny 
the  tax  benefits  of  a  farm  loss  on  the  basis 
of  the  make-up  of  the  shareholders  and  not 
the  nature  of  the  corporation's  activities. 
Thus,  the  farm  loss  abuse  would  still  be  avail- 
able to  a  limited  group  of  Individuals  who  are 
able  to  arrange  their  farming  and  non-farm- 
ing businesses  so  as  to  qualify  as  "farmers" 
based  on  their  non-corporate  activities  al- 
though they  would  not  based  on  both  their 
corpwrate  and  non-corporate  activities.  For 
example.  If  a  taxpayer  has  two  farming  oper- 
ations,  but   is  primarily  engaged  in  a  non- 


farming  business,  he  would  not  be  entitled  to 
deduct  any  farm  losses  (or.  under  the  Treas- 
ury alternative,  only  a  limited  amount). 
However,  by  transferring  his  non-farm  busi- 
ness and  one  farm  operation  to  a  corporation 
and  retaining  the  other  farm  business,  he 
would  qualify  as  a  farmer  since  his  only  re- 
maining business  activity  is  farming.  As  a 
result,  his  corporation  would  be  excused  from 
the  farm  loss  limitations.  This  result  seems 
clearly  inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of  the 
bill. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  a  discouragement  to 
corporate  farming,  the  provisions  would 
affect  only  loss  operations  and  not  profitable 
ones,  which  likewise  seems  somewhat  incon- 
sistent. Thus,  it  does  not  appear  that  a  pro- 
posal concerning  "tax  losses"  is  an  appro- 
priate vehicle  for  dealing  with  the  general 
issues  of  corporate  farming.  It  is  therefore 
suggested  that,  in  lieu  of  the  corporate  rules 
in  the  bill,  corporations  be  covered  In  the 
same  manner  as  Individual  farmers  and  farms 
run  by  a  partnership. 

Capital  gains.— Under  the  bill,  a  taxpayer 
would  be  permitted  to  measure  the  amount 
of  his  allowable  farm  expense  deductions  for 
a  taxable  year  by  the  full  amount  of  any 
long-term  capital  gains  for  that  year  arising 
from  sales  of  farm  assets  although,  in  fact, 
he  receives  a  deduction  equal  to  50  percent 
of  these  gains  in  computing  his  Income  sub- 
ject to  tax.  Thus,  in  this  situation,  the  tax- 
payer will  in  effect  receive  a  double  deduction 
against  his  capital  gain  farm  income.  This 
Is  an  Important  problem  because  of  the  spe- 
cial capital  gain  treatment  allowed  on  the 
sale  of  farm  assets  such  as  draft  and  breed- 
ing livestock,  and  citrus  groves.  This  problem 
could  be  solved  by  providing  for  an  adjust- 
ment that  would  limit  the  measure  of  allow- 
able farm  dedtictlons  to  the  taxable  one-half 
of  capital  gains. 

Special  treatment  for  certain  losses  and 
eipen.ses. — On  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem 
appropriate  to  except  some  kinds  of  farm 
expenses  from  the  disallowance  provisions. 
One  category  of  farm  expenses  wovild  include 
taxes  and  interest  which  are  generally  de- 
ductible whether  or  not  they  are  attributable 
lo  an  income  producing  activity.  A  second 
category  would  include  casualty  and  aban- 
donment losses  and  expenses  and  losses  aris- 
ing from  drought.  These  events  are  generally 
not  in  the  taxpayer's  control  and  disallow- 
ance of  the  loss  or  expense  could  create  an 
undue  hardship  to  the  taxpayer  since  they 
may  be  catastrophic.  These  same  expenses 
and  losses  are  now  excluded  from  the  opera- 
tion of  section  270  which  excludes  losses  in 
connection  with  a  hobby  operation. 

Scope  of  the  bill. — As  noted  at  the  outset. 
the  farm  loss  problems  at  which  the  bill  is 
aimed  arise  from  the  use  of  accounting 
methods  which  do  not  properly  match  Income 
and  expenses,  such  as  the  failure  to  use  an 
inventory  method  where  goods  on  hand  at 
year  end  are  a  significant  factor.  Conse- 
quently, there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason 
to  subject  a  taxpayer  who  adopts  a  proper 
method  of  accounting  and  capitalizes  ex- 
penses to  the  restrictive  rules  of  this  bill. 
Tliere  Is,  in  fact,  a  positive  advantage  In  en- 
couraging the  adoption  of  sound  accounting 
practices.  Therefore,  we  recommend  that  the 
scope  of  this  bill  be  limited  to  those  tax- 
payers who,  with  respect  to  their  farming 
operations,  do  not  elect  to  use  inventories 
and  to  capitalize  all  expenditures  which 
should  be  capitalized  under  generally  recog- 
nized tax  accounting  principles. 

•  *  •  •  • 

As  Indicated,  these  are  not  changes  that 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  bill.  We  thoroughly 
agree  with  Its  objective  and  general  approach. 
Our  suggestions  are  generally  to  Improve  its 
efficiency. 


DEP.'VRTMENT  of  ACRICULTl'RE. 

Office  or  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  DC,  July  5,  1968. 
Hon.  Russell  B.  Long. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  request  of  November  2.  1967.  for  a 
report  on  S.  2613.  a  bill  "To  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
that  farming  losses  Incurred  by  persons  who 
are  not  qualified  farmers  may  not  be  used 
to  offset  nonfarm  Income;"  to  your  request 
of  February  19.  1968.  for  a  report  on  Amend- 
ment No  529.  a  techniCTl  amendment  to 
-S  2613:  to  your  request  of  May  9.  1968.  lor  a 
report  on  S.  3443:  and  to  your  request  of 
June  20.  1968.  for  a  report  on  Amendment 
853  to  S.  3443  S  3443  has  purposes  similar 
to  S.  2613  but  differs  In  some  of  the  details 

These  bills  are  designed  to  capture  some 
of  the  taxes  avoided  by  some  individuals 
with  sizeable  income  from  sources  other 
than  agriculture,  who  operate  farm  enter- 
prises at  a  loss  and  deduct  farm  losses  from 
their  income  from  other  sources  It  would 
accomplish  this  objective  by  providing  that 
taxpayers  engaged  in  the  business  of  farm- 
ing, but  who  did  not  have  farming  as  their 
principal  business  activity  as  defined  in  the 
law.  could  deduct  farm  expenses  only  to  the 
extent  of  their  gross  farm  Income. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  certainly 
in  agreement  with  the  object.'. cs  of  these 
bills.  We  believe  that  tiiere  are  terlous  prob- 
lems in  the  area  of  the  tax  ire.itment  of 
farm  income.  ;ind  tliat  these  problems  can  be 
remedied.  Hov.'over.  we  feel  that  certain  mod- 
ifications in  these  bills  would  help  to  achieve 
their  obJectl\es  more  effectively,  and  at  the 
same  time  would  minimize  other  potenti.il 
problems. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  problem  un- 
der these  bills  would  be  the  effect  on  low- 
income  farmers  Many  of  these  farmers  also 
hold  nonfarm  Jobs,  and  off-farm  Income  is 
often  their  most  important  source  of  liveli- 
hood. Under  tir.'  proposed  legislation,  it  v.ould 
appear  that  these  farmers  would  not  ')e  per- 
mitted to  o.Tcet  farm  losses  against  income 
from  their  nonfarm  Jobs  In  years  in  which 
they  lost  money  on  the  farm.  Such  a  provi- 
sion would  have  serious  effects  on  present 
efforts  to  ameliorate  rural  poverty. 

We  believe  the  objectives  of  this  bill  could 
be  accomplished  more  effectively  if  certain 
modifications  were  made.  We  recommend 
placing  a  reasonable  celling  on  the  .amount 
of  nonfarm  income  which  could  be  offset  by 
farm  losses  in  any  one  year.  If  there  were 
excess  farm  losses,  they  could  be  carried  back- 
ward and  forward  to  offset  farm  income,  but 
no  other  income,  of  other  years.  Thus,  no 
matter  what  the  source  of  the  nonfarm  in- 
come, excess  farm  deductions  arising  from 
the  special  farm  tax  accounting  rules  would 
not  be  permitted  to  offset  it.  The  ordinary 
farmer  incurring  a  loss  would  be  protected 
under  this  approach  In  two  ways:  First,  by 
allowing  a  limited  deduction  for  farm  losses, 
an  ordinary  farmer  who  must  take  part-time 
or  seasonal  employment  to  supplement  hi.s 
income  would  not  be  deprived  of  his  farm 
loss  deductions.  Second,  the  carryover  and 
carryback  provisions  would  be  available  to 
absorb  large  one-time  losses.  In  other  words, 
the  provisions  would,  in  operation,  affect  only 
taxpayers  with  relatively  large  amounts  of 
nonfarm  Income,  that  Is,  individuals  who  do 
not  have  to  depend  on  their  farm  income  for 
an  adequate  living  standard. 

It  would  seem  appropriate,  however,  to  ex- 
clude from  the  definition  of  farm  losses  some 
kinds  of  farm  expenses.  One  group  of  such 
expenses  would  include  taxes  and  Interest, 
which  are  generally  deductible  whether  or 
not  they  are  attributable  to  an  income-pro- 
ducing activity.  A  second  group  would  in- 
clude casualty  and  abandonment  losses  and 
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expenses  and  losses  arising  from  drought. 
These  events  are  generally  not  in  the  tax- 
payer's control  and  disallowance  of  the  loss 
or  expense  could  create  an  undue  hardship 
for  the  taxpayer.  These  same  losses  and  ex- 
l>enses  are  now  excluded  from  the  operation 
of  Section  270.  which  excludes  losses  in  con- 
nection with  a  hobby  operation. 

The  special  position  of  farm  losses  for  tax 
purposes  which  this  bill  is  designed  to  change 
arise  from  the  use  of  cash  accounting  proce- 
dures by  individuals  and  corporations  with 
large  Incomes  from  nonfarm  sources  who  also 
engage  In  farming.  The  cash  accounting 
method  does  not  properly  match  Income  and 
expenses  for  these  firms  and  individuals.  For 
example,  the  failure  to  use  an  Inventory 
method  where  goods  on  hand  at  a  year's  end 
are  of  considerable  value  can  significantly 
overstate  losses.  However,  the  present  farm 
tax  advantages  do  not  apply  to  a  taxpayer 
who  adopts  an  accrual  metiiod  of  accounting 
and  capitalizes  expenses.  Therefore,  we  rec- 
ommend that  the  scope  of  this  bill  be  limited 
to  those  taxpayers  who  elect  to  use  the  cash 
accounting  procedures. 

This  Department  is  now  studying  the 
problem  of  corporation  activity  in  agricul- 
ture, \^-lth  the  objective  of  obtaining  better 
information  on  both  its  extent  and  its  prob- 
able effects.  We  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  wait  for  the  completion  of 
this  study  to  recommend  modifications  in 
the  t.ix  treatment  of  corporations  eng.tged 
in  farming.  Simple  equity  would  .seem  to  us 
to  dlctat"  that  corporations  be  covered  under 
this  proposed  legislation  in  the  same  manner 
as  are  individual  farmers  and  farms  run  by 
a  partnership.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  to 
open  -.ip  new  possibilities  for  tax  avoidance 
through  changes  in  legal  form  of  organiza- 
tion, and  raise  the  danger  of  attendant  prob- 
lems of  rtistortions  in  our  economic  organi- 
zation due  solely  to  attempts  to  claim  tax 
advantages. 

This  Department  Is  Informed  that  the 
Treasury  Department  is  making  similar  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  changes  in 
the  language  of  S.  2613.  We  strongly  urge 
passage  of  legislation  which  eliminates  ex- 
isting "farm  t:ix  havens"  for  individuals  and 
corporations  with  substantial  nonfarm  In- 
comes. 

The   Bureau    of    the   Budget   .xdvlses    that 
there    is    no    objection    to    the    presentation 
of    this   report   from    the   st.indpoint  of   the 
Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Orville  L.  Freeman. 

Secretary. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time.  I  have  referred  In  my  Sen- 
ate remarks  to  statistics  of  income  com- 
piled by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
which  clearly  illustrate  the  scope  of  this 
problem.  The  Treasury's  comments  on 
these  statistics  are  particularly  perti- 
nent to  any  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation: 

These  data  demonstrate  the  scope  and 
seriousness  of  the  problem.  The  fact  is  that 
our  tax  laws  have  spawned  artificial  tax 
profits  and  have  distorted  the  farm  economy. 
S.  2613  Is  one  avenue  to  a  solution  to  this 
problem.  The  Treasury  Department  sup- 
ports its  objectives  and  the  general  approach 
it  takes. 

Mr.  President.  I  invite  not  only  those 
Senators  who  have  previously  joined  with 
me  in  sponsoring  S.  2613,  but  other  Sen- 
ators as  well,  to  join  me  as  cosponsors 
when  I  introduce  the  new  bill  which  will 
incorporate  the  administration's  sug- 
Liestions. 


RALPH  NADER'S  TESTIMONY  ON 
PLANNING,  REGULATION,  AND 
COMPETITION  IN  THE  AUTOMO- 
BILE INDUSTRY 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
10.  two  subcommittees  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  sitting  in  joint  session, 
received  some  of  the  most  important 
testimony  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege 
to  hear.  The  testimony  was  given  by  Mr. 
Ralph  Nader.  Our  subject  was  on  the 
question  of  whether  pi'ivate  planning 
and  reeulation  by  the  giant  automobile 
corporations  have  substantially  sup- 
planted free  competition  in  the  automo- 
bile industry. 

Mr.  Nader's  statement  deals  with  mat- 
ters  of  public  policy  which  will  shape 
the  future  of  this  country — and  the 
world — for  generations  to  come.  The 
qucstioii  of  ecDiiomic  bigness,  of  aggre- 
gate economic  concentration,  of  cor- 
porate po.ver  is  only  a  matter  with  v.iiich 
the  Government  can  deal  effectively. 

The  hearing  -.vas  the  second  in  a  sei'irs. 
the  first  of  nhich  was  held  last  year,  on 
the  general  questions.  "A:f:  planninii  and 
regulation  leplaciiig  competition  in  the 
Amei'ican  economy'?"  The  inquiry  is 
being  conducted  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Monopoly,  of  which  I  am  the  chaiiman. 
and  by  the  Siibcommitteo  on  Retailins. 
Distribution  a;id  Mai'keting  Practices,  of 
which  the  Senator  from  Oreuoa  I  Mr. 
Morse  I  is  the  chaiiman. 

On  July  123.  at  2:30  p.m..  we  .shall  re- 
sume the  hearing  and  .shall  guestio:!  Mi'. 
Nader  on  his  testimony.  At  t'lat  time,  we 
shall  also  again  afford  the  leading  auto- 
mobile manufacturei's  aii  opportunity  lo 
be  heard,  if  they  wish.  I  legret  to  say 
that  they  all  declined  invitations  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  July  10  session. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Ralph 
Nader's  prepared  .statement  before  the 
Nelson  and  Morse  subcommittees  on  July 
10.  1968.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Some  Comments  on  Planning.  Regulation, 
Competition,    and    the    Automobile    In- 
dustry 
(Statement  by  Ralph  Nader  before  the  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  Committee.  U.S.  Senate, 
July  10.  1968.  Washington.  DC.) 
It  is  a  privilege  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
discuss   with   the  distinguished  members   of 
this  Committee  the  growth  of  auto  Industry 
regulatory  and  planning  power,  its  effect  on 
competition,   and    the    well-being   of  small- 
business  and  the  consumer.  The  subject  of 
discussion  today  is  the  auto  industry  and  its 
unchallenged      corporate      leader.      General 
Motors   This  obviously  is  a  vast  subject  and 
I   regret    that    General   Motors   declined    the 
Committee's   invitation    to   participate   on   a 
panel    and   afford   you    and   the   public   the 
benefit  of  its  decades  of  experience  and  in- 
formation. General  Motors  is  sixty  years  old 
this    year   and    one    might   have   expected    a 
greater   degree   of   wisdom   from   this   senior 
corporate  citizen. 

Yet  on  further  reflection,  perhaps  such  an 
expectation  is  unwarranted.  Anthropologists 
have  faught  vis  that  the  dominant  institu- 
tion in  any  society  not  only  avoids  external 
scrutiny  but  strives  to  strengthen  societal 
controls  that  insure  perpetuation  of  such  an 
unexamined  status.  In  our  country,  the  large 


corporations  are  the  dominant  institution. 
They  comprise  the  strongest,  consistent, 
generic  power  in  the  land.  They  share  a  high 
degree  of  coordinated  values.  Their  power  is 
all  the  more  remarkable  in  its  resiliency  and 
ability  to  accommodate  or  absorb  other  chal- 
lenging power  centers — such  as  big  govern- 
ment and  organized  labor— in  ways  that  turn 
an  additional  prohl  erect  an  additional  priv- 
ilege, or  acquire  protective  mechanisms  to 
ward  off  new  pressures  for  change  or  reform. 

This  process  of  societal  insinuation  by  large 
corporate  concentrations  continues  un- 
abated The  description  provided  by  the  gen- 
eral counsel  and  vice-president  of  Ford 
Motor  Company  in  1957  is  even  more  per- 
vasive today,  but  it  Is  well  worth  recalling: 

"The  modern  stock  corporation."  wrote  Mr. 
William  Gossett.  "is  a  social  and  economic 
iastitution  that  touches  every  aspect  of  our 
lives:  in  many  ways  it  Is  p.n  institutionalized 
expression  of  our  way  of  life  During  the  past 
50  years,  industry  in  corporate  form  has 
moved  from  the  periphery  to  the  very  center 
of  our  .'iocl:!!  and  economic  existence  Indeed, 
It  Is  not  inaccurate  to  say  that  we  live  in  a 
corporate  society." 

As  against  this  masiive  presence  of  in- 
dtlstriai.  commercial  and  financial  corpora- 
tions, bound  by  a  strone  sense  of  common 
values,  world-views  and  modes  of  operation, 
imr  governmental  institutions  have  neither 
been  able  nor  willing  to  examine  systemati- 
cally what  the  con.sequences  of  the  use  and 
seU'Ctivr.  7ion-iist^  c  f  corporate  power  has 
been  for  ihc  public  Intere.'^t.  The  last  .-tudy 
of  corporate  America  was  done  by  the  Tem- 
p')rary  National  Economic  Comml.sslon  in 
1941.  and  its  monumental  effort  was  clipped 
in  the  bud  by  the  advent  of  World  War  II 
TliP  U.S.  economy  has  almost  quadrupled 
since  that  time  and  many  of  the  top  200 
corporations  which  now  own  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  tlie  manufacturing  assets  of  the 
land  are  posting  net  profits  as  l;.r.^e  or  larger 
than  their  total  sales  in  1941.  "Vet  in  the  in- 
tervening three  decades,  there  has  been  no 
comparable  j-tudy  of  concentrated  corporate 
power,  cqviipped  with  the  power  of  .-^ub- 
pena  that  can  take  the  inquiry  beyond  the 
judgments  of  academicians  and  company 
public  relations  men  and  into  the  center  of 
corporate  operations. 

The  absence  of  political  vigilance  by  the 
organs  of  government  toward  the  onrush  of 
corporate  collectivism,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  aborted  Senate  inquiries.  Is  fraught 
with  danger  to  a  democratic  society.  This 
is  the  case,  no  matter  how  affluent  that 
society  has  become  in  the  aggregate,  be- 
cause of  the  gaping  injustices  affecting 
minority  groups  and  majority  public  serv- 
ices. Indeed,  the  very  productiveness  of  our 
economic  system,  a  chief  referent  for  cor- 
porate apologists,  has  led.  through  incau- 
tion  and  Indifference,  to  vast  new  problems 
centering  for  example  on  the  pell-mell  con- 
tamination of  soil,  air  and  water  that  is  tak- 
ing us  toward  ecological  disaster.  Ostrich- 
like,  government  organs  with  real  or  puta- 
tive responBlbility  for  securing  continual 
corporate  accountability,  have  failed  to  alert 
the  pubhc  to  the  facts  and.  even  more,  have 
not  even  articulated  the  Idealized  goals  for 
the  populace  to  strive  lor  on  their  own. 

The  mark  of  the  contemporary  American 
political  and  economic  system  is  complicity 
— active  or  passive — and  the  hopeful  checks 
and  balances  of  government  and  labor  have 
neither  recognized  old  ills  nor  new  chal- 
lenges put  forth  by  corporate  enterprise. 
Each  segment  of  the  Business.  Government 
and  Labor  triangle  is  approaching  the  mu- 
tual similarity  of  its  Euclidian  prototype. 
President  Eisenhower's  farewell  warning  to 
Americans  about  the  '  military-industrial 
complex"  is  a  favorite  allusion  for  liberal 
jeremiads.  But  there  has  been  little  rec- 
ognition of  this  and  other  civilian  phenom- 
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as  denned  in  the  bill,  would  disallow  as  an 
offset  to  other  income  In  any  taxable  year, 
the  excess  of  all  deductions  attributable  to 
the  business  of  farming  over  the  aggregate 
gross  income  derived  from  the  business  of 
farming  In  that  year. 

A  bona  fide  farmer  Is  defined  as  an  In- 
dividual (A)  whose  principal  business  activi- 
ty is  the  carrvlng  on  of  farming  operations 
or  (B)  who  is  engaged  in  the  business  of 
farming  as  the  principal  source  of  his  liveli- 
hood or  (C)  who  Is  the  spouse  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  falls  under  (A)  or  (B).  A  corpora- 
tion woxUd  be  considered  a  bona  fide  farmer 
If  80  percent  or  more  of  its  stock  were  owned 
by  Individuals  who  are  also  bona  fide  farmers. 

Definitional  problems— The  bill  thus 
would  limit  the  tax  benefits  of  farm  losses 
to  a  defined  group.  In  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ments  opinion,  this  approach  will  lead  to 
administrative  difficulty  because  the  mean- 
ings of  the  defining  phrases  such  as  ■'prin- 
cipal business  activity"  and  "principal  source 
of  livelihood"  are  not  susceptible  of  precise 
definition,  and  therefore,  will  Inevitably  lead 
to  much  controversy  and  perhaps  litigation. 

As  an  alternative,  we  suggest  placing  a  cell- 
ing on  the  anraunt  of  nonfarm  Income  which 
could  be  offset  by  farm  losses  in  any  one  year. 
If  there  were  excels  farm  losses,  they  could 
be  carried  backward  and  forward  to  offset 
farm  income,  but  no  other  Income,  of  other 
years.  If  part  of  a  taxpayer's  income  for  a 
year  consists  of  capital  gains,  his  carryover 
of  excess  farm  deductions  would  be  reduced 
by  the  excluded  half  of  his  capital  gains  In- 
come. No  matter  what  the  soiu-ce  of  the  non- 
farm  income,  excess  farm  deductions  arising 
from  the  special  farm  tax  accounting  rules 
would  not  be  permitted  to  offset  It.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ordinary  farmer  incurring  a 
loss  would  be  protected  under  this  approach 
in  two  ways:  First,  by  allowing  a  limited 
deduction  for  farm  losses,  an  ordinary  farmer 
who  must  take  part  time  or  seasonal  em- 
ployment to  supplement  his  Income  In  a  poor 
year  In  his  farm  operations  would  not  be  de- 
prived of  his  farm  loss  deductions.  Second, 
the  carryover  and  carryback  provisions  would 
be  available  to  absorb  large  one-time  losses. 
In  other  words,  the  provision  would.  In  opera- 
tion, only  affect  taxpayers  with  relatively 
large  amounts  of  non-farm  income,  that  Is, 
individuals  who  do  not  have  to  depend  on 
their  farm  Income  for  their  livelihood. 

Corporate  /arms. — In  his  floor  statement 
Senator  Metcalf.  the  bill's  author,  noted  that 
corporations  were  moving  Into  farming  at  an 
increasing  rate.  While  he  was  disturbed  by 
this  trend,  he  did  not  propose  to  prohibit 
corporate  farming  In  this  bill.  Iiistead.  the 
purpose  was  to  'eliminate  the  possibility  of 
corporations  getting  Federal  tax  rewards  for 
engaging  in  loss  operations  In  the  farming 
field."  The  bill  would  achieve  this  goal  by 
denying  corporations  the  right  to  offset  non- 
farm  Income  with  farm  losses  unless  80  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  corporation's  stock  is  held 
by  bona  flde  farmers.  Concressioncal  Record. 
volume  113,  part  23,  page  30702. 

The  Treasury  Department  defers  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  question 
of  the  desirability  of  corporate  farming. 
However,  whatever  the  decision  on  that  mat- 
ter, the  corporate  provisions  In  the  bill  do  not 
appear  to  represent  an  effective  approach  to 
the  issue.  On  the  one  hand  they  would  deny 
the  tax  benefits  of  a  farm  loss  on  the  basis 
of  the  make-up  of  the  shareholders  and  not 
the  nature  of  the  corporations  activities. 
Thus,  the  farm  loss  abuse  would  still  be  avail- 
able to  a  limited  group  of  Individuals  who  are 
able  to  arrange  their  farming  and  non-farm- 
ing businesses  so  as  to  qualify  as  "farmers" 
based  on  their  non-corporate  activities  al- 
though they  would  not  based  on  both  their 
corporate  and  non-corporate  activities.  For 
example,  if  a  taxpayer  has  two  farming  oper- 
ations, but  is  primarily  engaged  in  a  non- 


farming  business,  he  would  not  be  entitled  to 
deduct  any  farm  losses  (or,  under  the  Treas- 
ury alternative,  only  a  limited  amount). 
However,  by  transferring  his  non-farm  busi- 
ness and  one  farm  operation  to  a  corporation 
and  retaining  the  other  farm  business,  he 
would  qualify  as  a  farmer  since  his  only  re- 
maining business  activity  Is  farming.  As  a 
result,  his  corporation  would  be  excused  from 
the  farm  loss  limitations.  Tlvls  result  seems 
clearly  inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of  the 
bill. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  a  discouragement  to 
corporate  farming,  the  provisions  would 
affect  only  loss  operations  and  not  profitable 
ones,  which  likewise  seems  somewhat  Incon- 
sistent. Thus,  it  does  not  appear  that  a  pro- 
posal concerning  "tax  losses"  is  an  appro- 
priate vehicle  for  dealing  with  the  general 
Issues  of  corporate  farming.  It  is  therefore 
suggested  that,  in  lieu  of  the  corporate  rviles 
In  the  bill,  corporations  be  covered  In  the 
same  manner  as  Individual  farmers  and  farms 
run  by  a  partnership. 

Capital  gains. — Under  the  bill,  a  taxpayer 
would  be  permitted  to  measure  the  amount 
of  his  allowable  farm  expense  deductions  for 
a  taxable  year  by  the  full  amount  of  any 
long-term  capital  gains  for  that  year  arising 
from  sales  of  farm  assets  although.  In  fact, 
he  receives  a  deduction  equal  to  60  percent 
of  these  gains  in  computing  his  Income  sub- 
ject to  tax.  Thus.  In  this  situation,  the  tax- 
payer will  in  effect  receive  a  double  deduction 
against  his  capital  gain  farm  Income.  This 
Is  an  important  problem  because  of  the  spe- 
cial capital  gain  treatment  allowed  on  the 
sale  of  farm  assets  such  as  draft  and  breed- 
ing livestock,  and  citrus  groves.  This  problem 
could  be  solved  by  providing  for  an  adjust- 
ment that  would  limit  the  measure  of  allow- 
able farm  deductions  to  the  taxable  one-half 
of  capital  gains. 

Special  treatment  for  certain  losses  and 
expen.ics. — On  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem 
appropriate  to  except  some  kinds  of  farm 
expenses  from  the  disallowance  provisions. 
One  category  of  farm  expenses  would  Include 
taxes  and  interest  which  are  generally  de- 
ductible whether  or  not  they  are  attributable 
to  an  Income  producing  activity.  A  second 
category  would  include  casualty  and  aban- 
donment losses  and  expenses  and  losses  aris- 
ing from  drought.  These  events  are  generally 
not  In  the  taxpayer's  control  and  disallow- 
ance of  the  loss  or  expense  could  create  an 
undue  hardship  to  the  taxpayer  since  they 
may  be  catastrophic.  These  same  expenses 
and  losses  are  now  excluded  from  the  opera- 
tion of  section  270  which  excludes  losses  In 
connection  with  a  hobby  operation. 

Scope  of  the  bill. — As  noted  at  the  outset. 
the  farm  loss  problems  at  which  the  bill  Is 
aimed  arise  from  the  use  of  accounting 
methods  which  do  not  properly  match  Income 
and  expenses,  such  as  the  failure  to  use  an 
Inventory  method  where  goods  on  hand  at 
year  end  are  a  significant  factor.  Conse- 
quently, there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason 
to  subject  a  taxpayer  who  adopts  a  proper 
method  of  accounting  and  capitalizes  ex- 
penses to  the  restrictive  rules  of  this  bill. 
There  is.  In  fact,  a  positive  advantage  In  en- 
couraging the  adoption  of  sound  accounting 
practices.  Therefore,  we  recommend  that  the 
scope  of  this  bill  be  limited  to  those  tax- 
payers who,  with  respect  to  their  farming 
operations,  do  not  elect  to  use  inventories 
and  to  capitalize  all  expenditures  which 
should  be  capitalized  under  generally  recog- 
nized tax  accounting  principles. 

•  •  •  •  • 

As  Indicated,  these  are  not  changes  that 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  bill.  We .  thoroughly 
agree  with  Us  objective  and  general  approach. 
Our  suggestions  are  generally  to  Improve  its 
efficiency. 


Dep.\rtment  of  Agriculture. 

Office  or  the  Secretary. 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  5.  1968. 
Hon.  Russell  B.  Long. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  request  of  November  2,  1967.  for  a 
report  on  S.  2613.  a  bill  "To  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
that  farming  losses  Incurred  by  persons  who 
are  not  qualified  farmers  may  not  be  vised 
to  offset  nonfarm  income;"  to  your  request 
of  February  19.  1968.  for  a  report  on  Amend- 
ment No  529.  a  t?chnic  il  iunendment  to 
S  2613;  to  your  request  of  May  9.  1968.  for  a 
report  on  S.  3443;  and  to  your  request  of 
June  20.  1968,  for  a  report  on  Amendment 
853  to  S.  3443  S  3443  has  purposes  similar 
to  S.  2613  but  differs  In  some  of  the  details. 
These  bills  are  designed  to  capture  some 
of  the  t.ixes  avoided  by  .some  individuals 
with  sizeable  Income  from  sources  other 
than  agriculture,  who  operate  farm  enter- 
prises at  a  loss  and  deduct  farm  losses  from 
tlielr  Income  from  other  sources.  It  would 
accomplish  this  objective  by  providing  that 
taxpayers  engaged  in  the  business  of  tann- 
ing, but  who  did  not  have  farming  as  tlieir 
principal  business  activity  as  defined  In  the 
law.  could  deduct  farm  expenses  only  to  the 
extent  of  their  gross  farm  liicome. 

The  Dep.trtment  of  Agriculture  Is  certainly 
in  agreement  with  the  object. ves  of  these 
bills.  We  believe  that  there  are  serious  prob- 
lems in  the  area  of  the  tax  tro.Ttment  of 
farm  income,  and  tliat  these  problems  can  be 
remedied.  Hov.'pver.  we  feel  that  certain  mod- 
ifications in  tliese  bills  would  help  to  achieve 
their  obJectl\es  more  effectively,  and  at  tlie 
same  time  would  minimize  other  potential 
problems. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  problem  un- 
der these  bills  would  be  the  effect  on  low- 
income  farmers  Many  of  these  farmers  also 
hold  nonfarm  Jobs,  and  off-farm  income  is 
often  their  most  important  source  of  liveli- 
hood. Under  tlie  proposed  legislation,  it  would 
appear  that  lliese  farmers  would  not  he  per- 
mltt«l  to  oMcet  farm  losses  against  income 
from  their  nonfarm  Jobs  in  years  in  which 
they  lost  money  on  the  fann.  Such  a  provi-* 
slon  would  have  serious  effects  on  pre."=eiit  .* 
efforts  to  ameliorate  rural  poverty. 

We  believe  the  objectives  of  this  bill  could 
be  accomplished  more  effectively  If  certain 
modifications  were  made.  We  recommend 
placing  a  reasonable  ceiling  on  the  amount 
of  nonfarm  income  which  could  be  offset  by 
farm  losses  in  any  one  year.  If  there  were 
excess  farm  losses,  they  could  be  carried  back- 
ward and  forward  to  offset  farm  income,  but 
no  other  income,  of  other  years.  Thus,  no 
matter  what  the  source  of  the  nonfarm  In- 
come, excess  farm  deductions  arising  from 
the  special  farm  tax  accounting  rules  would 
not  be  permitted  to  offset  It.  The  ordinary 
farmer  incurring  a  loss  would  be  protected 
under  this  approach  In  two  ways:  First,  by 
allowing  a  limited  deduction  for  farm  losses, 
an  ordinary  farmer  who  must  take  part-time 
or  seasonal  employment  to  supplement  his 
income  would  not  be  deprived  of  his  farm 
loss  deductions.  Second,  the  carryover  and 
carryback  provisions  would  be  available  to 
absorb  large  one-time  losses.  In  other  words, 
the  provisions  would.  In  operation,  affect  only 
taxpayers  -with  relaUvely  large  amounts  of 
nonfarm  Income,  that  Is.  Individuals  who  do 
not  have  to  depend  on  their  farm  Income  for 
an  adeq^'ate  living  standard. 

It  would  seem  appropriate,  however,  to  ex- 
clude from  the  definition  of  farm  losses  some 
kinds  of  farm  expenses.  One  group  of  such 
expenses  would  include  taxes  and  Interest, 
which  are  generally  deductible  whether  or 
not  they  are  attributable  to  an  Income-pro- 
ducing activity.  A  second  group  would  In- 
clude casualty  and  abandonment  losses  and 


expenses  and  losses  arising  from  drought. 
These  events  are  generally  not  in  the  tax- 
payer's control  and  disallowance  of  the  loss 
or  expense  could  create  an  undue  hardship 
for  the  taxpayer.  These  same  losses  and  ex- 
penses are  now  excluded  from  the  operation 
of  Section  270.  which  excludes  losses  In  con- 
nection with  a  hobby  operation. 

The  special  position  of  farm  lo.sses  for  tax 
purposes  which  this  bill  is  designed  to  change 
arise  from  the  use  of  cash  accounting  proce- 
dures by  Individuals  and  corporations  with 
large  incomes  from  nonfarm  sources  who  also 
engage  in  farming.  The  cash  accounting 
meliiod  does  not  properly  match  income  and 
expenses  for  these  firms  and  individuals.  For 
example,  the  failure  to  vise  an  inventory 
method  where  goods  on  hand  at  a  year's  end 
are  of  considerable  value  can  significantly 
overstate  losses.  However,  tlie  present  farm 
tax  advantages  do  not  apply  to  a  taxpayer 
who  adopts  an  accrual  metiiod  of  accounting 
and  capitalizes  expenses.  Therefore,  we  rec- 
ommend that  the  scope  of  this  bill  be  limited 
to  iho.«e  taxpayers  who  elect  to  use  the  cash 
accounting  procedures. 

Tills  Department  is  now  studying  the 
problem  of  corporation  activity  in  agricul- 
ture, with  the  objective  of  obtaining  better 
information  on  both  Its  extent  and  Its  prob- 
able effects.  We  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
it  1'^  necessary  to  wait  for  the  completion  of 
this  study  tJ  recommend  modlflciitions  in 
the  tax  treatment  of  corpor.itlons  eng.iged 
in  farming.  Simple  equity  would  seem  to  vis 
to  dictat"  that  corporations  be  covered  u.oder 
this  proposed  legislation  in  the  same  manner 
:is  are  individual  farmers  and  farms  run  by 
a  partnership.  To  do  otherwise  wovild  be  to 
op>en  up  new  possibilities  for  t:ix  avoidance 
through  changes  In  legal  form  of  organiza- 
tion, and  raise  the  d.uiger  of  attendant  prob- 
lems of  distortions  in  our  economic  organi- 
zation due  solely  to  attempts  to  claim  tax 
a.d  vantages. 

This  Dopartment  is  Informed  that  the 
Treasury  Department  Is  making  similar  rec- 
ommendations with  re.'^ect  to  changes  in 
the  language  of  S.  2613.  We  strongly  urge 
passage  of  legislation  which  eliminates  ex- 
isting "f.axm  tix  havens"  for  Individuals  and 
corporations  with  substantial  nonfarm  In- 
comes. 

The   Bureau   of   the  Budget  advises   that 
there    is    no    objection    to    the    presentation 
of    this   report   from   the   st.TUdpolnt   of   the 
Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Orville  L.  Freeman. 

Secretary. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  V-i  time.  I  have  referred  in  my  Sen- 
ate remarks  to  statistics  of  income  com- 
piled by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
which  clearly  illustrate  the  scope  of  this 
problem.  The  Treasury's  comments  on 
these  statistics  are  particularly  perti- 
nent to  any  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation: 

These  data  demonstrate  the  scope  and 
seriousness  of  the  problem.  The  fact  Is  that 
our  tax  laws  have  spawned  artificial  tax 
profits  and  have  distorted  the  farm  economy. 
S.  2613  is  one  avenue  to  a  solution  to  this 
problem.  The  Treasiu-y  Department  sup- 
ports its  objectives  and  the  general  approach 
it  takes. 

Mr.  President.  I  invite  not  only  those 
Senators  who  have  previously  joined  with 
me  in  sponsoring  S.  2613,  but  other  Sen- 
ators as  well,  to  join  me  as  cosponsors 
when  I  introduce  the  new  bill  which  will 
incorporate  the  administration's  sug- 
ueslions. 


RALPH  NADERS  TESTIMONY  ON 
PLANNING,  REGULATION,  AND 
COMPETITION  IN  THE  AUTOMO- 
BILE INDUSTRY 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
10.  two  subcommittees  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  sitting  in  joint  session, 
received  some  of  the  most  important 
testimony  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege 
to  hear.  The  testimony  was  given  by  Mr. 
Ralph  Nader.  Our  subject  was  on  the 
question  of  whether  private  planning 
and  regulation  by  the  giant  automobile 
corporations  have  substantially  sup- 
planted free  competition  in  the  automo- 
bile industiT. 

Mr.  Nader's  statement  deals  w  ith  mat- 
ters of  public  policy  which  will  shape 
the  future  of  this  countiy — and  the 
world — for  f-'enerations  to  come.  The 
question  of  economic  bigne-ss.  of  aggre- 
gate economic  concentration,  of  cor- 
porate po  ver  is  only  a  matter  with  v.  iiich 
the  Government  can  deal  effectively. 

The  hearing  was  the  second  in  a  series, 
the  first  of  ".  hich  was  held  last  year,  on 
the  general  questions.  "Arc  ulannin.2  and 
regulation  replacing  comoctition  in  the 
Amei-ican  economy'?"  Th"  inquiry  is 
being  conducted  by  tiie  Subcommittee  on 
Monopoly,  of  which  I  am  t'le  chaiiinan. 
and  by  the  Subcommittee  o:i  Relailir.2, 
Distribution  a;id  Marketing  Practices,  of 
which  tlie  Senator  from  Oi  esioa  I  Mr. 
MoRSEl  is  the  chairman. 

On  July  23,  at  2:30  p.m..  we  shall  re- 
sume the  hearing  and  shall  questio  i  Mr. 
Nader  on  his  testimony.  At  t'lat  time,  we 
shall  als'j  again  afford  the  leading  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard,  if  they  wish.  I  regret  to  say 
that  they  all  declined  invitatioiis  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  July  10  session. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Ralph 
Nader's  prepared  siatement  before  the 
Nelson  and  Morse  subcommittees  on  July 
10.  1968,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Some  Comments  on  Planning.  Regulation, 
Competition,    and    the    Automobile    In- 
dustry 
(Statement  by  Ralph  Nader  before  the  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  Committee.  U.S.  Senate, 
July  10.  1968.  Washington.  DC.) 
It  Is  a  privilege  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  with   the  distinguished  members  of 
this  Committee  the  growth  of  auto  industry 
regulatory  and  planning  power,  its  effect  on 
competition,   and    the    well-being    of   small- 
business  and  the  consumer.  The  subject  of 
discussion  today  is  the  auto  industry  and  its 
unchallenged      corporate      leader.      General 
Motors   TTils  obviously  is  a  vast  subject  and 
I  regret   that   General  Motors  declined    the 
Committee's   Invitation   to   participate   on   a 
panel   and   afford   you   and   the   public   the 
benefit  of  Its  decades  of  experience  and  in- 
formation. General  Motors  is  sixty  years  old 
this    year   and    one    might   have   exp>ected    a 
greater  degree  of  wisdom  from   this  senior 
corporate  citizen. 

Yet  on  further  reflection,  perhaps  such  an 
expectation  Is  unwarranted.  Anthropologists 
have  taught  us  that  the  dominant  Institu- 
tion In  any  society  not  only  avoids  external 
scrutiny  but  strives  to  strengthen  societal 
controls  that  Insure  perpetuation  of  such  an 
unexamined  status.  In  our  country,  the  large 


corporations  are  the  dominant  Institution. 
They  comprise  the  strongest,  consistent, 
generic  power  in  the  land.  They  share  a  high 
degree  of  coordinated  values.  Their  power  Is 
all  the  more  remarkable  In  its  resiliency  and 
ability  to  accommodate  or  absorb  other  chal- 
lenging power  centers — such  as  big  govern- 
ment and  organized  labor— in  ways  that  tvirn 
an  additional  profit  erect  an  additional  priv- 
ilege, or  acquire  protective  mechanisms  to 
ward  off  new  pressures  for  change  or  reform. 
This  process  of  societal  insinuation  by  large 
corporate  concentrations  continues  vin- 
aljated  Tlie  description  provided  by  the  gen- 
eral counsel  and  vice-president  of  Ford 
Motor  Company  in  1957  is  even  more  per- 
vasive today,  but  it  is  well  worth  recalling : 

"The  modern  stock  curporatlon."  wrote  Mr. 
William  Gossett.  "Is  a  social  and  economic 
institution  that  touches  every  aspect  of  our 
lives;  in  many  ways  It  Is  an  institutionalized 
expression  of  our  way  of  life.  During  the  past 
50  years,  industry  in  corporate  form  has 
moved  from  tlie  periphery  to  the  very  center 
111  our  social  and  economic  existence  Indeed. 
it  is  not  Inaccurate  to  say  that  we  live  in  a 
corporate  society." 

As  against  this  massive  presence  of  in- 
du.strial.  commercial  and  financial  corpora- 
tions, bound  by  a  s-trong  sense  of  common 
values,  worid-vicws  and  modes  of  operation, 
our  governmental  institutions  have  neither 
been  able  nor  willing  to  examine  systemati- 
cally what  the  consequences  of  the  use  and 
.si'lectivr  uon-iisc  i;f  corporate  power  has 
been  for  ihe  public  intereft.  The  last  i-tudy 
(rf  corporate  America  was  done  bv  the  Tom- 
p  irary  National  Economic  Conimi.ssion  in 
1941.  and  its  monumental  effort  was  clipped 
i:i  the  bud  by  the  advent  of  World  War  II. 
The  U.S.  economy  h:>s  almost  quadrupled 
since  that  time  and  many  of  the  lop  200 
corporation.s  which  now  own  nciirly  two- 
thirds  of  the  manufacturing  assets  of  the 
land  are  posting  net  profits  as  h.r<-e  or  larger 
than  their  total  sales  in  1941.  Yet  in  the  In- 
tervening three  decades,  there  has  been  no 
comparable  study  of  concentrated  corporate 
power,  equipped  with  the  power  of  sub- 
pena  that  can  take  the  Inquiry  beyond  the 
judgments  of  academicians  and  company 
public  relations  men  and  into  the  center  of 
corporate  operations. 

The  absence  of  political  vigilance  by  the 
organs  of  government  toward  the  onrush  of 
corporate  collectivism,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  aljorted  Senate  inquiries,  is  fraught 
with  danger  to  a  democratic  society.  This 
is  the  case,  no  matter  how  affluent  that 
society  has  become  in  the  aggregate,  be- 
cause of  the  gaping  injustices  affecting 
minority  groups  and  majority  public  serv- 
ices. Indeed,  the  very  productiveness  of  our 
economic  system,  a  chief  referent  for  cor- 
porate apologists,  has  led.  through  Incau- 
tion  and  Indifference,  to  vast  new  problems 
centering  for  example  on  the  pell-mell  con- 
tamination of  soil,  air  and  water  that  Is  tak- 
ing us  toward  ecological  disaster.  Ostrlch- 
llke.  government  organs  with  real  or  puta- 
tive responsibility  for  securing  continual 
corporate  accountability,  have  failed  to  alert 
the  public  to  the  facts  and.  even  more,  have 
not  even  articulated  the  idealized  goals  for 
the  populace  to  strive  lor  on  their  own. 

The  mark  of  the  contemporary  American 
political  and  economic  system  is  complicity 
— active  or  passive — and  the  hopeful  checks 
and  balances  of  government  and  labor  have 
neither  recognized  old  Ills  nor  new  chal- 
lenges put  forth  by  corporate  enterprise. 
Each  segment  of  the  Business.  Government 
and  Labor  triangle  Is  approaching  the  mu- 
tual similarity  of  its  Euclidian  prototype. 
President  Elsenhower's  farewell  warning  to 
Americans  about  the  'military-Industrial 
complex"  Is  a  favorite  allusion  for  liberal 
jeremiads.  But  there  has  been  little  rec- 
ognition of  this  and  other  civilian  phenom- 
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ena  pertaining  to  the  mergef  of  private 
and  public  power.  Could  the  dreaded  cor- 
porate state  be  coming  on  Uttle  cat  feet 
quicker  than  Is  commonly  believed? 

Most  basically  dismaying  Is  the  atrophy  of 
academicians.  Without  cues  and  stimuli 
from  public  action  centers,  political  econ- 
omy and  the  institutional  economists  have 
become  a  memory.  Economists  who  used  to 
think  about  the  great  questions  of  their 
discipline  are  gone  or  retired,  replaced  by 
colleagues  who  work  for  academic  advance 
by  developing  a  myopia  that  dedicates  it- 
self to  rigorous  trivia. 

These  concerns  are  partly  why  I  am  so 
heartened  by  the  statement  of  Senators 
Morse  and  Nelson  that  "the  pulbllc  at  large 
should  be  talking  about  (corporate  concen- 
tration] and  thinking  about  it  at  the  same 
level  of  concern  as  is  given  to  war  and  the 
arms  race,  the  war  on  poverty,  civil  rights 
and  civil  liberties,  the  balance  of  power  and 
responsibility  between  Federal  and  State 
governments,  air  and  water  pollution.  In- 
deed, corporate  giantism  is  not  unconnected 
with  any  of  these  topics  and  Is  Intimately 
involved  in  some  of  them." 

This  is  also  true  of  small  business  without 
which  much  innovation,  entreprcnuerlal  risk 
taklnf;  and  -decentralized  economic  power 
are  not  Ultely  to  survive. 

Before  turning  to  the  auto  industry,  and 
the  challenge  to  public  policy,  I  wish  to  make 
three  preliminary  points: 

(a)  Limitations  of  time  require  that  any 
statement  be  held  to  the  barest  sketch  of 
the  problem  areas.  However,  by  way  of  ampli- 
fication and  documentation,  I  am  submitting 
materials  for  the  hearing  record. 

(b)  The  primary  focus  of  my  remarks  Is 
on  the  need  for  an  evaluative  framework  to- 
ward auto  company  performanc*  In  (1)  the 
design  and  marketing  of  products  and  serv- 
ices, and  (2t  the  political  and  economic  en- 
vironment (or  infrastructure)  tiiat  the  In- 
dustry has  developed  under  th»  leadership 
of  the  dominant  firm.  General  Motors,  to 
secure  and  further  corporate  goals. 

(c)  The  word  "competition"  means  differ- 
ent things  to  different  people.  But  It  is  clear 
that  it  has  both  quantitative  and  qualitative 
features  In  Its  operation.  Both  these  fea- 
tures— its  scope  and  its  quality — must  be 
taken  into  account  In  any  evaluation  of  in- 
dustry   performance. 

Moreover,  to  try  ixnd  discuss  Oonipetltlon. 
as  if  it  is  an  Isolated  phenomena  braced  by 
supply  and  demand  curves.  Is  to  fail  to  come 
to  gripe  with  the  political  realities  of  inordi- 
nate market  power.  For  example  while  the 
courts  must  restrict  themselves  to  determin- 
ing the  economic  anticompetitive  effects  of 
the  government's  antitrust  case,  other  decl- 
sloniU  foriuns.  such  as  legislatures,  must  take 
a  broader  assessment  of  where  competition 
Is  working,  not  working  and  why.  In  this  way. 
the  political  restrictions  on  antitrust  en- 
forcement and  the  limitations  oi  antitrust 
action  for  industrial  Justice  can  be  disclosed 
and  openly  treated.  It  Is  in  this  broader  vein 
that  I  wish  to  discuss  corporate  planning, 
regulation  and  competition  In  the  auto 
Industry. 

Getting  around  on  the  ground  In  private 
transport  is  AnierlcA's  biggest  business. 
Whether  in  input-output  analysis  or  simple 
aggregate  data,  the  automobile  industry 
stands  as  that  private  economic  activity 
with  the  greatest  multiplier  effect  for  the 
rest  of  the  economy.  The  industry  consumed 
11%  of  alumlnimi,  20%  of  the  steel,  SSt'o  of 
the  zinc,  50%  of  the  lead  and  more  than 
60%  of  U.S.  consumption  of  rubber  In  1967. 

Its  capacity  for  Insatiable  depletion  of 
public  and  private  pocketbooks  can  be  pain- 
ful to  behold.  One  out  of  every  six  retail 
dollars  goes  to  buy  or  provide  for  motor 
vehicles.  Over  a  hundred  billion  dollars  a 
year  are  expended  on  new  cars,  used  cars, 
gasoline,  tires,  auto  repair  and  replacement 
parts,  auto  insurance  and  finance,  the  con- 


struction and  upkeep  of  roads  and  other  sup- 
portive facilities.  Nvmierous  ancillary  In 
dustrles  and  public  services  rely  on  the  con- 
tinuous multi-million  volume  production  of 
America's  most  visible  industrial  art  form. 
It  Is  often  said  by  auto  industry  boosters 
that  one  of  every  six  business  establlsliments 
is  dependent  on  the  purchase  and  use  ci 
motor  vehicles.  In  terms  of  unused  cajMclty. 
fuel  consumption  per  passenger.  Injuries  and 
pollution,  and  total  time  displacement  of 
drivers  and  passengers,  automotive  travel  is 
probably  the  most  Wiusteful  and  Inefficient 
mode  of  travel  by  industrial  man.  Yet  auto- 
mobiles will  be  here  for  some  time  to  come 
and  the  market  structure,  conduct  and  per- 
formance of  the  Industry  must  command  a 
front  line  level  of  attention. 

The  domestic  automobile  industry  is  com- 
posed of  four  companies,  three  of  whom  ac- 
count for  over  97 "i  of  the  domestic  car  mar- 
ket. General  Motors  delivered  54.7%  of  the 
North  American-type  passenger  cars  sold  in 
the  United  States  last  year.  In  most  of  the 
postwar  period,  GM's  share  of  the  market  ha.s 
consistently  been  between  50  and  55  per- 
cent of  the  domestic  market,  i  In  1940.  GM's 
share  was  about  47  percent) . 

The  dimensions  of  the  world's  largest 
Industrial  giant  require  some  statistical 
etching.  For  1967.  the  companies  net  sales 
reached  $20,026,000,000.  the  third  highest 
In  its  history.  Net  Income  was  reported  at 
$1,627,000,000,  down  from  $1,793,000,000  for 
1966.  and  still  a  distance  from  its  profit 
record  of  $2,126,000,000  In  1965  (4.7%  of 
total  U.S.  corporate  after  tax  earnings) .  First 
quarter  reports  for  1968  point  to  at  least  a 
near  record  year  for  sales  and  profits.  Its 
profit  rate  Is  regularly  far  higher  than  other 
auto  manufacturers,  GM's  shares  of  total 
domestic  automobile  manufacture  sales  and 
earnings  for  1966  were  52%  and  69%  re- 
spectively. For  the  period  1947-1966,  GM's 
profits  after  taxes  averaged  22.7%  return 
on  net  worth,  almost  twice  the  12.2%  na- 
tional average.  This  Ls  the  most  conservative 
estimate  based  on  GM's  accounting  practices 
that  understate  its  income.' 

The  very  size  and  diversity  of  GM  pro- 
vides an  awesome  leverage  against  any  com- 
petitors. General  Motors  Acceptance  Corp.. 
the  company's  wholesale  and  retail  financing 
subsidiary  is  alone  the  single  largest  seller  of 
short-term  commercial  paper  with  outstand- 
ings rivaling  the  U.S.  Treasury  Itself.  Motors 
Insurance  Corporation,  a  wholly  owned  sub- 
sidiary of  GMAC.  is  one  of  the  nation's 
largest  underwriters  of  physical  damage  In- 
surance. GMAC  has  about  80%  of  all  GM 
financed  automobile  sales  and  GM  dealers 
accept  such  financing,  not  because  of  its 
competitive  rates,  but  In  part  because  of 
coercion    or    knowing    appreciation    by    the 


'  American  Motors,  the  smallest  automo- 
bile company.  Is  not  a  small  company  by 
usual  sumdards.  In  1965  and  1966  it  ranked 
63rd  and  92nd  respectively  In  Fortune's  list 
of  500  largest  industrials.  Yet  it  is  on  the 
brink  of  failing  in  the  automobile  industry, 
and  may  have  dropped  out  were  it  not  for 
special  tax  relief  and  reliably  reported  as- 
sistance by  GM  as  supplier  and  general  ben- 
efactor. GM  of  course  has  a  strong  incentive 
not  to  be  deprived  of  the  symbolic  value 
of  AMC's  retention  in  the  Industry. 

Other  comparisons  of  GM's  magnitude 
may  have  an  enhanced  mennonlc  effect.  GM 
annual  revenues  exceed  the  revenues  of  all 
foreign  governments  except  the  USSR  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  company's  annual 
gross  revenues  exceed  the  GNP  of  Brasll  or 
the  GNP  of  Sweden. 

In  1965  GM  received  revenues  of  $2.3  mil- 
lion per  hour,  on  a  24-hour  a  day.  365  day 
year  basis.  The  company's  average  hourly 
profit  after  taxes  (based  on  a  24-hour  day, 
365  days  a  year)  was  $204,721,  $242,649, 
$198,034  in  1966,  1965  and  1964  respectively. 


dealer  of  the  consequences  under  the  multi- 
faceted  leverage  GM  has  in  its  franchise 
agreements.  As  pointed  out  in  the  Senate 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  report  on  admin- 
istered prices  In  the  automobile  Industry 
(1958),  "GM,  with  Its  captive  finance  com- 
pany, has  a  double  Incentive  to  maintain 
lUgh  automobile  prices.  As  long  as  new  cars 
are  selling  In  volume,  the  higher  the  price, 
the  greater  the  finance  charge  (and  Insur- 
ance rates]  and  hence  the  profitability  of 
GMAC.  Furthermore,  in  both  production  and 
financing,  some  loss  in  volume  can  be  coun- 
terbalanced by  high  prices  and  high  finance 
earnings. 

GMAC  earns  for  Its  parent  company  about 
20%  net  profit  per  year  on  investment.  There 
is  an  Incentive  for  GM,  as  a  result  of  the 
income  received  from  GMAC  and  MIC.  to 
raise  Its  price — a  feat  fiicllltated  by  Its  un- 
challenged role  as  price  leader.  Dealers  go 
along  with  this  system  because  any  dis- 
pleasure they  may  have  is  sweetened  by  re- 
bates that  make  all  the  difference  to  many 
of  them. 

The  nearly  13.000  substantial  GM  dealers, 
whom  GM  has  made  financially  dependent 
upon  it  by  Its  policy  of  dealer  exclusivity, 
comprise  a  powerful  force  at  the  retail  level 
to  further  GM's  hegemony.  Bending  dealers 
to  their  will  has  resulted  in  a  greater  and 
greater  captive  or  exclusive  market  for  parts 
and  accessories  (trumpeted  publicly  by  the 
saturation  advertising  campaign  to  "Keep 
Your  Car  All  GM")  and  put  a  merciless 
squeeze  or  squeezeout  on  independent  man- 
ufacturers and  wholesalers. 

Power  begets  power.  Former  Antitrust 
Chief,  Donald  Turner.  In  June  1966  delivered 
an  address  on  the  anti-competitive  effects  of 
advertising  flowing  from  firms  possessing  In- 
ordinate market  power  in  their  Industry. 
GM's  annual  advertising  budget  exceeds 
$200  million  touting.  Inter  aUa,  excellence 
and  "genuineness"  of  their  parts.  With  a 
liquidity  poslUon  in  excess  of  three  billion 
dollars  distributed  in  variable  proportions 
among  more  than  one  hundred  of  the  coun- 
try's largest  banks.  GM  exerts  a  powerful 
Influence  In  the  world  of  finance.  Consid- 
erations other  than  economics  dictate  such 
geographical  placement. 

Flexibility  In  the  exercise  of  market  power 
by  GM  Is  facilitated  by  keeping  its  financial 
reporting  on  the  most  general  level.  GM  pub- 
lishes only  consolidated  figures  on  Its  op- 
erations, refuses  to  break  down  its  profits 
and  financial  data  by  divisions.  Close  observ- 
ers of  GM's  op>eratlons  Indicate  that  one  rea- 
son for  such  non-disclosure  is  that  excep- 
tionally high  profits  are  made  from  Its  spare 
parts  and  accessories  business — a  particu- 
larly sensitive  fact  In  view  of  the  fanciflca- 
tlon,  poor  durability  and  expensive  replace- 
ment (owing  to  original  design  decisions)  of 
various  portions  of  their  automobiles.  An- 
other reason  for  no  divisional  reporting  is  to 
cover  up  which  lines  are  subsidizing  other 
company  activities  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
competitors  out  of  business  .^  Non-disclosure 
of  divisional  operations  relates  also  to  the 
spectacular  profit  rate,  even  for  GM,  of  cer- 
tain divisions.  Cadillac  division,  for  exam- 
ple, before  the  construction  of  Its  new  plant 
in  the  early  Sixties,  is  reliably  reported  to 
have  had  a  return  on  investment'  of  over 


-■  Analysis  of  available  confidential  GM  data 
reveals  a  record  of  price  cutting  between  its 
divisions  and  profit  squeezes  on  its  compet- 
itors. Thus  GM  has  used  Its  monopoly  p>ower 
in  one  area  to  Intrude  such  power  Into  other 
areas  where  a  higher  degree  of  competition 
existed. 

'  "Investment"  Includes  net  worth  of  the 
division,  a  percentage  of  cash  on  hand  by  the 
corporation  and  a  percentage  of  corporate 
operating  funds.  B^ven  here,  some  expert 
opinion  believe  the  funds  are  overstated  In 
terms  of  the  Divisions  needs. 


100%  aft*r  taxes.  One  can  imagine  tlie  reac- 
tion of  a  Cadillac  purchaser  on  learning  that 
little  more  goes  into  a  Cadillac  than  a  top  line 
Bulck  or  a  fully  equipped  Chevrolet,  in  terms 
of  production  cost.  The  buyer  Is  paying  for  a 
very  little  better  car  to  the  tune  of  about 
$200  per  letter  In  that  most  expensive  brand 
name  of  "Cadillac." 

Perhaps  the  most  Intriguing  expression  of 
Inordinate  market  power  Is  GM's  long  estata- 
llshed  practice  of  a  target  rate  of  profit.  Tlie 
method  used  Is  basically  similar  to  that  of  a 
public  utility,  except  that  GM  sets  its  own 
upper  limit  several  orders  of  magnitude  above 
the  average  utility  and  there  Is  no  public 
supervision  of  Its  cost  formulations  and  pric- 
ing practices.  To  set  Its  target  rate  of  return, 
ranging  from  15  to  20  percent  on  net  wortli 
but  always  managing  to  exceed  It  substan- 
tially, GM  has  to  possess  the  market  power 
requisite  for  fixing  its  prices  in  advance  of 
the  new  model  year  without  having  to  con- 
cern Itself  with  the  possible  effects  of  com- 
petitive pricing  on  its  planned  percentage 
profits  and  on  Its  share  of  the  market. 

Analysis  of  the  yearly  outcome  of  GM's 
pricing  formula  suE:gests  that  a  sufficient 
margin  is  taken  Into  account  to  cover  esti- 
mated Income  taxes.  Income  tax  rates  have 
not  affected  GM's  rate  of  return.  Taxes  for 
GM  have  been  treated  as  another  cost  which 
It  can  pass  on  to  its  customers.  After  taxes, 
the  1929  rate  of  return  was  36.2 'T  .  while  the 
1950  rate  of  return  was  37  5^, .  The  1929  rate 
was  attained  with  a  pre-tax  earnings  rate  of 
38.5 '^r  on  average  stockholders'  investment: 
In  1950  GM  made  a  pre-tax  profit  of  77.4'; 
to  earn  37.5%  after  taxes. 

In  an  article  that  appeared  In  "The  Cor- 
porate Director,"  (Jvily  1956).  the  American 
Institute  of  Management  marveled  at  GM's 
phenomenal  rate  of  return : 

"The  astonishing  f.-vct  emerges  .  .  .  that, 
from  1949  through  1955.  the  average  rate  of 
operating  profit  (net  sales  less  cost  of  sales, 
selling  and  administrative  expense  and  de- 
preciation] In  proportion  to  total  assets  em- 
ployed. Including  debt,  has  exceeded  40  per- 
cent per  annum.  The  operating  profit  on 
net  stock  and  surplus,  defined  to  Include  mi- 
noritv  interest  and  tpecial  reserves,  has  ex- 
ceeded 55  percent  per  annum  In  the  aver- 
age of  these  years.  It  has  averaged  140  per- 
cent of  the  average  net  plant  account  In 
these  same  years." 

At  the  1955  rate  of  profit  The  AIM  noted 
that  GM's  net  earnings  (after  Interest  and 
Income  taxes)  were  sufficient  to  lecoup  the 
company's  entire  net  plant  investment  in 
two  years.  AIM  took  note  that  this  kind  of 
return  is  "in  fact,  a  continuing  character- 
istic of  the  enterprise,  being  equaled  or  bet- 
tered   in    12    of    the    preceding    20    years." 

The  price  leadership  of  GM  vls-a-vls  Ford 
and  Chrysler,  for  example,  is  indicative  of 
its  power.  On  occasion  Ford  and  Chrysler 
have  announced  their  annual  model  prices 
before  GM  but  they  generally  have  to  adapt 
closely  to  GM's  prices  if  they  guessed  wrong. 
In  1957.  Ford  guessed  wrong  and  raised  Its 
prices  to  meet  GM's. 

There  is  even  less  Incentive  to  compete  on 
price,  under  a  target  pricing  policy  by  the 
dominant  firm  In  the  Industry,  when  that 
firm  has  pursued  a  product  policy  that  em- 
phasizes non-price  competition.  With  little 
price  competition  at  the  producer  level  and 
with  the  camouflaging  complexities  of  financ- 
ing, and  trade-in  gimmicks,  the  emphasis 
long  ago  shifted  to  the  area  of  style.  Intima- 
tions of  aggression,  power,  vacation-land 
image  and  the  "personality"  of  the  particu- 
lar make  or  model.  The  bulk  of  the  commu- 
nication process  between  auto  company  and 
customer  stresses  these  themes  and  garnishes 
them  with  animistic  appellations  taken  from 
the  mountains.  Jungles  and  ocean  depths.  In 


the  atteiiuated  competition  of  a  tight  oli- 
gopoly, the  range  of  competition  Is  continu- 
ally narrowed  as  each  company  competes 
more  and  more  about  less  and  less.  In  this 
game,  GM  has  excelled.  It  has  led  the  way 
with  wraparound  windshields,  hardtop 
models,  protruding  dash  panels,  low  profile 
vehicles  (partly  through  tire  size  reduction) 
dagger  fins  and  ornaments  and  other  crea- 
tive lethalities  which  the  other  domestic 
companies  felt  compelled  to  emulate. 

As  George  Romney  said  ten  years  ago, 
GM's  share  of  the  market  was  so  great  that 
its  styles  determined  the  modernity  of  Amer- 
ican cars.  The  stage  was  repeatedly  set  for 
what  economists  call  "protective  imitation." 
On  the  other  side  of  vehicle  design,  al- 
though disc  brakes  and  radial  ply  tires  were 
available  on  some  mass  production  cars  in 
Europe  as  early  as  1953  and  1949  respectively, 
only  when  GM,  commencing  in  1965,  tiptoed 
into  these,radical  offerings,  as  extra  cost  op- 
tions, did  the  other  companies  follow  suit. 
Clearly,  a  comi>etitlve  industry  would  have 
seen  one  or  more  companies  forge  ahead  here 
with  such  tested  Innovations.  But  again  and 
again,  one  hears  and  has  heard  the  plant  of 
Ford  and  Chrysler  personnel  bemoaning  the 
risks  attendant  upon  not  following  the  prod- 
uct leadership  of  GM.  GM's  planning  and 
regulation  In  these  price  and  product  areas 
is  possible,  of  course,  by  the  effective  insula- 
tion from  a  critical  consuming  body  having 
available  real  choices  whose  differences  are 
revealed  at  the  point  of  s.ile.  Agjin.  Mr. 
Romney  put  it  candidly: 

"When  you  get  an  Inadequate  number  of 
companies  in  an  industry,  the  customer 
ceases  to  be  king.  He  begins  to  be  dictated  to 
by  the  concepts  that  a  few  have  as  to  what 
he  ought  to  have,  and  that  Is  what  I  am 
here  talking  about  as  far  as  this  whole  prod- 
uct situation  Is  concerned,  because  there  is 
Inadequate  and  deficient  product  competi- 
tion  in   the   automobile   business." 

The  domestic  industry  is  no  more  compet- 
itive than  it  was  a  decade  ago,  although 
the  operation  of  the  auto  safety  law  has  the 
potential  to  provide  a  discernible  point  of 
sale  differentiation  in  terms  of  safety  per- 
formance that  may  stimulate  some  safety 
competition.  One  worsening  area  i.s  that  the 
price  of  entry  into  automobile  production 
With  national  distribution  most  certainly 
has  gone  up  from  an  estimated  one  billion 
made  by  Mr.  Romney  In  1958  when  he  headed 
American  Motors.  Very  high  barriers  to  entry 
help  preserve  the  status  quo. 

The  many  ramifications  of  target  pricing 
was  discussed  in  a  1963  article  by  Gardiner 
Means : 

".  .  .  it  is  Important  to  see  Just  how  pricing 
for  an  excessive  rate  of  return  does  damage 
to  the  public  interest.  It  does  tills  in  four  Im- 
portant ways.  It  operates  to  slow  up  eco- 
nomic growth.  It  distorts  the  use  of  re- 
sources. It  intensifies  the  conflict  between 
labor  and  management  and  It  distorts  the 
distribution  of  income." 

Mr.  Means  discusses  each  of  these  points 
in  some  detail.  His  first  point  bears  on  prod- 
uct innovation  and  quality.  He  comments 
about  "the  tendency  to  delay  the  Introduc- 
tion of  improved  teclinlques  and  improved 
products.  If  a  new  technique  must  promise 
a  IC  or  20  percent  return  on  capital  before 
It  Is  substituted  for  the  old.  it  will  not  be 
Introduced  if  it  only  promises  an  8  or  10 
percent  return.  The  same  applies  to  new 
products." 

The  liistory  and  attainments  of  GM's  mar- 
ket power  make  it  a  classic  candidate  for 
antitrust  enforcement  under  Sherman  2  and 
Clayton  7.  In  law  and  in  economics  there 
are  solid  grounds  for  proceeding  toward 
dissolution  or  divestiture  of  General  Motors 


under  the  two  antitrust  laws.*  The  only 
obstacle  Is  political.  How  ironic  Indeed,  for 
the  political  power  of  highly  concentrated 
economic  firms  was  a  fundamental  concern 
of  the  Republican  Congress  that  passed  the 
Sherman  antitrust  act  In  1890.  History  has 
come  full  circle,  when  General  Motors  can 
succeed  In  transforming  a  fait  accompli  into 
de  facto  immunity  from  this  basic  anti- 
trust action. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  detailed  legal 
an.uvfis  of  such  an  action.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  General  Motors  passes  the  test  of  un- 
reasonable market  power  in  terms  of  Its  size 
and  the  source  of  that  power-growth  through 
mergers  and  acquisitions  of  over  100  com- 
pinles  inrludlng  the  Olds  Motors  Works. 
Cadillac  Motor  Co..  Fisher  Body  etc..  etc.  The 
8t:indard  oil  case.  Alcoa,  and  DuPont  cases, 
among  others,  are  relevant  authoritative  in- 
terpretations of  the  antitrust  laws  for  appli- 
cation to  the  GM  situation.  The  Justice 
Department,  more  than  anyone,  knows  the 
case  against  General  Motors.  Beginning  near 
the  end  of  the  Eisenhower  Administration 
and  continuing  Into  the  Kennedy  and  John- 
son Administration,  Antitrust  Division  law- 
yers CDiiducted  a  detailed  cxaminaiion  into 
the  company's  anti-competitive  and  monop- 
olistic beliavlor.  both  vertically  and  hori- 
zontally. A  grand  Jury  was  convened  In  New 
York  for  18  months.  In  May  1966.  a  120  p;ige 
memorandum,  together  with  a  104  page  draft 
c  implalnt,  was  completed  by  staff.  Succeed- 
ing inquiries  to  the  Department  of  Justice 


*  Nor  does  GM  come  under  any  of  the 
three  exceptions  outlined  by  Kaysen  and 
Turner  In  their  book.  Antitrust  Policy,  to 
wit:  "Market  power  resting  on  certain  bases 
we  consider  'reasonable,'  because  we  think 
It  either  undesirable  or  Impossible  to  elimi- 
nate them.  First,  where  economies  of  scale 
are  such  that  only  a  ver^-  small  number  of 
efficient  sellers  can  survive  in  a  market,  .  .  . 
second,  where  market  power  rests  solely  on 
barriers  to  entry  arising  from  the  legal  use 
of  basic  patents.  .  .  .  and  third,  where  mar- 
ket power  rests  on  the  Introduction  of  new 
processes,  products,  or  marketing  techniques. 
...  Of  the  three  bases  of  market  power 
which  we  consider  reasonable,  only  the 
first — economies  of  scale  such  as  permit  only 
few  efficient  firms  in  the  market — is  likely 
to  be  of  substantial  quantitative  importance 
In  practice."  (pp.  78-79). 

In  Professor  Joe  Bain's  empirical  study  of 
the  economies  of  scale  In  the  automobile  In- 
dustry, he  concluded  that  300.000  and  600.- 
000  units  per  annum  comprise  tiie  low  and 
high  estimates  for  optimal  productive  ef- 
ficiency. Mr.  George  Romney  estimated  440.- 
000  cars  afford  optimum  manufacturing  con- 
ditions. 

A  frequent  objection  by  businessmen  to 
divestiture  or  dissolution  antitrust  relief  has 
been  tlie  prediction  of  chaos  and  severe  loss 
of  business  confidence  throughout  the  econ- 
omy. Similar  unfulfilled  predictions  were 
made  during  the  Standard  Oil.  Tobacco, 
Aluminum  and  Dupont  cases.  The  latter  di- 
vestiture of  stock  led  pundits  to  predict  a 
stock  market  collapse:  notliing  of  the  kind 
occurred  and  the  matter  was  completed  with 
hardly  a  ripple. 

Another  consideration  often  posed  is  that 
any  such  antitrust  action  will  be  bogged 
down  In  the  court*  for  years.  There  Is  some 
truth  here.  The  chief  GMAC  litigation  took 
from  1938  to  1952:  the  Euclid  case  went  from 
1959  to  1967  before  divestiture  was  obtained, 
the  DufKint  case  spread  from  1949  to  1962, 
and  the  GM  bus  case  went  from  1956  to 
1965.  Antitrust  cases  do  take  time,  but  that 
Is  no  excuse  to  delay  further  what  should 
have  been  commenced  in  the  nineteen 
thirties. 
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have  received  the  same  reply:  "The  matter 
Is  still  under  study."  Antitrust  Chiefs  come 
and  go  and  the  reply  remains  the  same.  And 
It  will  remain  the  same  until  there  rises  a 
private  constituency  for  antitrust  that  Mr. 
Turner  has  on  occasion  felt  would  be  neces- 
sary for  going  forward  with  the  big  cases. 

In  Issuing  Its  merger  guidelines  last  month, 
the  Justice  Department  declared  that  It 
would  generally  challenge  mergers  between 
two  firms  which  each  account  for  4%  of  a 
highly  concentrated  market.  Pitifully  small 
In  comparison  with  GM's  50-55 T  market 
share  waa  the  share  of  the  local  market  held 
by  Von's  and  Shopping  Bag  Grocery  chains 
which  desired  a  merger  that  would  have 
given  them  7.5 '"r  of  the  Los  Angeles  market. 
The  Justice  Department  sued  and  prevented 
the  merger  under  Clayton  7  In  1968.  {U.S. 
vs.  Von's  Grocery  Co..  384  U.S.  270^ . 

Certainly  the  record,  as  far  as  GM  is  con- 
cerned, upholds  Professor  Galbralth's  relent- 
less challenge  to  Assistant  Attorney  Turner 
last  year  before  this  Committee.  But  capacity 
to  act  is  not  tested  by  failure  to  art.  Until 
the  l:iw  Is  applied  and  fails  to  perform,  we 
cannot  fault  It,  however  much  we  ran  fault 
the  political  pressures  that  devastate  Its  le- 
gitimate potential. 

There  are  those  who  are  more  skeptical 
and  say  "What  difference  does  It  make 
whether  there  are  four  or  eight  domestic 
automobile  companies  or  whether  DM  re- 
mains as  Is  or  Is  .subjected  to  dissolution  or 
divestiture  proceedings."  I  maintain  that  it 
makes  a  great  deal  of  dltTerence  and  before 
giving  my  reasons.  I  should  like  to  Itemize 
a  few  of  the  many  deficiencies  associated  with 
the  auto  industry's  performance  so  there  be 
a  clearer  idea  of  the  gap  between  perform- 
ance and  promise.  In  short,  this  list  should 
make  more  concrete  what  I  be'.leve  antitrust 
can  be  relevant  to,  both  directly,  and  Indi- 
rectly as  a  repercusslve  Instrument. 

1.   The   auto   industry   has   been   mired    in 
a  rut  of  technological  stagnation  iinparallel- 
ett  in  a  consumer  goods  Industry    The  rec- 
ord  would  have  been  worse  were  i*  not  for 
Innovations   pressed   on    a    reluctant   Indtis- 
try  by  suppliers  and  European  manufactur- 
ers. Henry  P'ord  II  &  Donald  Frey.  Ford  Vice 
President  have  recognized  this  lack  of  prod- 
uct  Innovation   in   public  addresses.   Profes- 
sor Richard  Morse  of  MIT  recently  sharply 
criticized    the   auto   Industry    for   neglecting 
research    and    development,    particularly    in 
engine  Innovation.  Auto  thefts  have  been  a 
serious  problem  for  decades:    yet  only  next 
year   will   the  auto  industry   begin   to  adopt 
some  longstanding  engineering  "fixes"   that 
make  cars  difficult  to  steal.  If  one  were  to 
gather   up    all    the    published    works    by   the 
auto  companies  In  the  area  of  crashworthl- 
ness  from  1920  to  1967,  It  would  not  consti- 
tute more  than  a  day's  reading,  even  allow- 
ing  for   the   redundancy   that  Is   their  out- 
standing   characteristic.    In    the   safety   area 
generally,   research   and    development   facili- 
ties and  manpower  allocations  have  been  al- 
most Insignificant.  The  most  impressive  evi- 
dence  of    this   situation   Is   available   In   the 
public  docket  of  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau.    This    docket    is    full   of   statements 
atxjut  what  the  auto  companies  cannot  do. 
what  they  do  not  know,  and  what  they  are 
unable  even  to  measure.  Under  the  pressures 
of    modest,    proposed    safety   standards,    the 
companies  owned  up  to  their  barren  heritage 
In    marked   contrast    to   their   previous   self- 
congratulatory  catatonia.  With  the  advent  of 
the  Safety  law.  a  capability  for  safety  Inno- 
vation is  being  built  up  slowly    Competition 
may  be  Induced  by  legil  compulsion  in  this 
area. 


■GM  sometimes  contributes  to  scientific 
knowledge  Inadvertently.  A  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  scientist  studying  the  devas- 
tating effect  on  the  Michigan  strawberry  crop 
by  S.  geminata,  a  sap  beetle,  found  that  two 
acrylic  GM  car  paints  attract  these  beetles  In 


2.     An     Institutionalized.     Byzantlne-like 
secrecy  has  been  nutured  by  the  leading  auto 
companies.     Several     purposes     are     thereby 
served.  One  Is  the  myth  that  secrecy  Is  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  bitter  competition  be- 
tween companies  This  has  to  be  a  big  Joke  In 
Detroit  where  there  are  few  auto  secrets.  OM's 
vice-president,  Semon  Knudsen's  shift  to  the 
Ford's  Presidency   carried    little  competitive 
advantage.  Secrecy  is  really  directed  against 
the  public  pursuant  to  the  tried  precept  that 
concealing  the  facts  prevents  the  criticisms. 
Just  how   phony   Is   their   continual   plea   of 
confidentiality  for  competitive  reasons  can 
be  Judged  by  an  episode  during  the  Kefauver 
hearings  on   a  administered  prices.  The   big 
three  auto  companies  turned  down  the  Sub- 
committee request  for  a  listing  of  materials 
costs  on  grounds  that  disclosure  would  place 
them  at  a  serious  competitive  disadvantage. 
American   Motors   supplied   the  subcommit- 
tee  with    figures  on    their  cost   of  materials 
and    components.    (The   year    was    1958    and 
AMC  had  Its  best  years  to  come.)   The  com- 
panies know  each  others'  costs.  If  not  to  the 
fourth  decimal  point   But  if  the  public  knew, 
for  example,  that  the  direct  and  Indirect  la- 
bor cost  of  a  medium  priced  c.ir  does  not  ex- 
ceed  $300.   the   handy    pretext   of    wage   In- 
creases employed  by  management  for  raising 
car  prices  would  tend  to  diminish  to  Its  real, 
not  fancied,  slgnlticance. 

3  Because  it  conflicted  with  GM's  sales 
formula  of  visible  obsolescence  and  invisible 
permanence,  safety  became  cncapsuled  In 
a  slogan  that  was  merchandised.  "Safety 
doesn't  sell."  Taking  .'^afety  out  of  the  com- 
petitive race  occurred  years  ago  and  the  con- 
sumer was  never  asked.  His  choice  was  made 
for  him  by  corporate  planning.  To  Illustrate 
this,  consider  the  argument  that  safety  can 
be  Incorporated  as  part  of  compefltlve  be- 
havior. Siifety  is  mostly  engineered  into  the 
vehicle  and  Is  not  visible  for  a  consumer's 
supposed  aesthetic  rejection.  Better  brakes, 
tires,  handling,  safer  instrument  panels, 
.steering  columns  and  door  locks  are  all  "pas- 
.slve"  safety  features  hardly  In  the  category 
of  enraging  a  car  buyer.  Viewed  as  an  inno- 
vative segment  of  product  quality.  It  be- 
comes part  of  \ehlcular  progress,  not  a  nastv 
nuisance 

A  few  safety  features  were  add-on  com- 
ponents and  required  pa.ssenger  cooperation 
The  companies  deliberately  ignored  these 
features  (seat  belts  were  prominent  in  avia- 
tion in  the  Twenties)  and  when  they  could 
no  longer  Ignore  them  offered  some '.as  op- 
tional extra-cost  equipment  with  very  little 
communication  of  their  protective  qual- 
ities. Later  they  put  seat  belts  as  standard 
equipment,  but  their  unnecessary  awkward 
design  and  installation  (reflecting  low  seat 
and  d(X)r  pillar  strength  In  part)  impeded 
usage.  Finally,  by  requirement  of  law  for 
1968  cars,  shoulder  harnesses  of  the  most, 
dlscommodlous  design  were  installed  over 
the  objections  of  General  Motors.  In  a  classic 
episode  of  corporate  deception.  General 
Motors.  In  the  summer  of  1967.  hastily  for- 
got Its  own  graphic  displays  of  the  shoulder 
harnesses'  superior  safety  shown  In  the  lobby 
of  lu  Detroit  headquarters  (in  May)  and 
dispatched  some  misleading  films  to  Wash- 
ington In  a  last  ditch  attempt  to  get  rid  of 
the  "spaghetti"  (as  harnesses  are  derisively 
called  by  auto  stylists)  for  at  least  another 
year  The  attempt  failed,  in  no  small  part 
because  one  small  auto  manufacturer.  Volvo, 
produced  data  on  some  25.000  accidents.  In- 
volving Volvos  equipped  with  harnesses  that 
convincingly  established  the  safety  of  their 


hordes.  So  powerful  is  the  lure  that  they 
forget  all  about  strawberries  in  their  rush 
toward  proximity  with  the  paint's  odor.  The 
Department  is  now  making  a  more  thorough 
evaluation  of  the  usefulness  of  this  paint  as 
a  we.ipon  against  these  Insects  and  their 
next  of  kin. 


harnesses  In  even  high  speed  collisions.  A 
lesson  In  the  benefits  of  competitive  dissent 
because  there  was  diversity!  For  decades, 
millions  of  unrestrained  flying  objects  called 
Americans  were  flung  Inside  their  vehicles, 
crushing  bones  and  ending  life,  because  the 
industry's  leaders  vectored  competition  to- 
ward variations  of  stylistic  pornography  In- 
stead of  toward  engineering  Integrity.  (Tlie 
policy  of  delivering  style  as  standard  equip- 
ment and  safety  as  extra  cost  option  Is  still 
hanging  on  wherever  possible  In  the  Indus- 
try.) 

The  extent  to  which  this  IndlfTerence  to 
safety  prevailed  Is  documented  In  several 
volumes  of  recent  Congressional  testimony. 
They  need  no  repetition  here  except  to  re- 
mind us  of  the  degraded  role  given  to  engi- 
neering Innovation  for  human  needs. 

4.  One  of  these  neglected  needs  Is  that 
of  breathing  pure  air.  Roughly  half  of  the 
nation's  air  pollution  proceeds  from  the  In- 
ternal combustion  engine  and  Its  emissions 
of  hydrocarbon*,  carbon  monoxide,  nitrogen 
oxides,  and  lead.  Here,  once  again.  It  was  not 
the  Industry  that  defined  the  problem  but  a 
Professor  ( Haagen-Smit)  at  Cal  Tech.  who 
observed  the  connection  between  photo- 
chemical smog  and  auto  emissions  In  1951. 
The  agonizing  exp>erlence  of  Los  Angeles 
County  and  the  State  of  California  In  try- 
ing to  move  the  auto  Industry  toward  less 
polluting  engines  has  been  told  elsewhere. 
Here  one  may  note  that  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion of  the  Justice  Department  thought  there 
was  serious  evidence  of  concerted  and  collu- 
sive behavior  by  the  domestic  auto  companies 
In  restraining  the  development  and  market- 
ing of  auto  exhaust  control  systems  to  keep 
a  Grand  Jury  busy  for  18  months.  But  Just 
as  a  groundbreaking  suit  for  "product  fix- 
ing" was  about  to  be  filed,  the  anticipated 
criminal  action  was  dropped  over  the  dissent 
of  government  counsel  who  handled  the  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Grand  Jury.  Tills  was 
In  January  1968.  A  civil  complaint  ("go  and 
sin  no  more"  relief)  was  to  be  Instituted  in- 
stead. As  of  this  day.  no  action  at  all. 

A  particularly  clear  Illustration  of  con- 
tinuing industry  intrasigence  on  pollution- 
free  engines  was  afforded  this  May  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee.  Hearings  were 
held  on  steam  cars.  Both  General  Motors  and 
Ford  came  in  with  testimony  so  patently  er- 
roneous or  misleading  that  Independent  au- 
thorities in  the  room  blinked  or  grimaced 
with  incredulity.  One  could  be  charitable 
with  some  of  these  statements  and  call  them 
the  products  of  Ignorance;  one  could  be 
more  accurate  and  chalk  them  up  to  cor- 
jxiraie  prevarication — a  common  affliction  of 
executives  before  public  committees  or 
agencies.' 

An  earlier  incident  illustrating  this  afflic- 
tion (x;curred  in  1965  when  California  was 
determined  to  get  some  form  of  exhaust  con- 
trols on  the  1966  cars.  Early  in  the  year,  auto 
spokesmen  soberly  assured  state  officials  that 
it  was  impossible  to  have  controls  developed 
for  the  1966  model  year.  Having  had  similar 
experiences  In  the  past.  Los  Angeles  County 
pollution  control  officers  actively  encouraged 
outside  competition  to  the  auto  industry. 
Several  emission  control  systems  developed 
by  smaller  firms  were  certified  by  California 
In  the  late  spring  and  summer  of  1965.  thus 
triggering  the  mandatory  Impact  of  the  law 
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■'  An  enlightening  attempt  to  explain  this 
phenomenon  Is  contained  In  the  January- 
February  1968  Issue  of  the  Harvard  BiLslness 
Reviow.  ("Is  Business  Bluffing  Ethical?") 
by  Albert  Z.  Carr.  Mr.  Carr  quotes  the  ad- 
vice of  Paul  Babcock,  an  associate  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  to  Standard  Oil  Company  execu- 
tives who  were  about  to  testify  before  a  gov- 
ernment Investigating  committee  in  1888: 
"Parry  every  question  with  answers  which, 
while  perfectly  truthful,  are  evasive  of  bot- 
tom facts."  (hts  emphasis) . 


for  the  1966  models.  Suddenly  the  Big  Three 
found  they  had  their  own  devices  which 
could  pass  California  certification  for  Instal- 
lation on  the  vehicles  that  fall.  The  fact 
that  these  industry  devices  often  deteriorated 
rapidly  after  a  few  thousand  miles  and  re- 
quired frequent  maintenance  does  not  ob- 
scure the  lesson  of  having  small  business 
competitors  around  to  spur  the  complacent 
or  obstinate  giants  Into  action. 

An  additional  les.con  derives  from  the  loss 
of  ihelr  inve.stment  by  this  sudden  pre- 
emption of  the  auto  companies.  This  is  not 
the  kind  of  situation  that  generates  incen- 
tives for  stich  risk  taking,  which  is  another 
reason  for  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

5.  Even  in  the  area  of  supposed  consumer 
acceptance,  that  of  product  difl'erentlatlon 
over  style,  comforts  and  gadetry.  the  indus- 
try maintains  an  adhesion  to  adjectives  and 
an  aversion  to  factual  disclosure.  Would  the 
consumer  crave  lor  styling  changes  if  he 
knew  that  they  are  costing  him  at  least  $700 
of  the  price  of  his  new  car?  Especially  if  he 
had  a  choice  of  not  having  them  and  saving 
the  difference?  Do  consumers  really  want 
those  chrome  eyebrows,  called  bumpers, 
whose  chief  function  appears  to  be  self-pro- 
tection or  the  fostering  of  a  multi-million 
dollar  Industry  selling  bumper  guurds  to 
make  up  for  stylistic  Idiocy?  Ask  them  after 
they  see  that  S200  repair  bill  following  a  3 
mpti  crash  Into  another  car  while  parking. 
Was  there  a  clamor  by  consu.".iers  to  put 
eyelids  on  Cougars,  pyartlcularly  the  kinds  of 
eyelids  that  sometimes  refuse  to  flutter  open 
at  night  (such  a  defect  led  to  the  recall  of 
85.000  Cougars  last  Spring)?  These  eyelids 
were  standard  equipment.  What  popular 
demonstration  demanded  hidden  windshield 
wipers  and  the  consequent  freezing  problem 
In  northern  climates?  Do  consimiers  know 
that,  when  asked  to  buy  a  fully-tinted  wind- 
shield, they  are  paying  more  In  order  to  see 
substantially  less?  Are  passengers  over  5'10" 
really  getting  what  they  want  when  they 
crouch  In  the  ponycars  hunched  tip  in  the 
front  seat,  doubled  up  In  the  back?  Do  people 
thrill  to  the  prospect  of  backing  up  some  of 
the  newer  cars  by  ear  as  much  as  by  eye 
because  of  the  rear  panel  "earmufis?"  Those 
"comfort-laden"  power  windows  In  millions 
of  cars  since  the  nild-fiftles  have  on  too 
many  occasions  turned  into  upward-bound 
guillotines  for  tinwary  children  playing  in 
family  vehicles.  The  windows  can  be  operated 
even  with  the  ignition  "off."  The  son  of 
Mayor  Jerome  Cavanagh  (Detroit).  'Aas  al- 
most strangled  by  the  rear  window  of  a 
Dodge  stationwagon  a  few  years  ago.  He  was 
turning  blue  btit  they  brought  hlni  to  the 
h(ispital  In  time.  Other  children  and  Infants 
were  not  so  fortunate.  Who  are  these  stylists 
who  are  supp>osed  to  be  giving  people  what 
they  want?  Perhaps  It  Is  understandable  why 
they  are  not  prone  to  meeting  the  peoplp: 
why  they  are  kept  In  seclusion  by  manage- 
ment: why  engineers  are  chosen  when  it  Is 
necessary  to  explain  their  stylistic  crea- 
tions? • 

6.  What  of  the  Internal  democracy  of 
these  corporations?  Like  any  bureaucratic 
structure  staffed  by  professionals  with  al- 
legedly professional  missions  conflicting  with 
prevailing  corporate  dictates,  the  climate  can 
suppress  or  liberate,  be  fair  or  be  unjust,  be 


Too  often,  those  who  wish  to  change  an  sive  rewriting  of  corporate  charters  lor  large 

institution   place  an   exclusive  emphasis  on  corporations,  and  other  reforms  to  take  the 

external  controls.  Clearly.  Ford's  Donald  Prey  myth  out  of  people's  capitalism  and  put  the 

(himself  an  engineer  and  former  professor)  people  in  it 


was  thinking  of  problems  internal  to  the 
industry's  environment  when  he  wrote: 

■'It  is  a  sad  commentary,  but  some  of  the 
most  reactionary  people  In  Industry  are  engi- 
neers. Fresh  new  departures  that  require 
creative  thinking  and  Innovation  can  wind 
up  m  the  file  marked  NIH — Not  Invented 
Here.  It  Is  up  to  management  to  prevent 
this  waste  by  creative  engineering  organiza- 
tions that  are  mentally  attuned  to  trying 
the  new." 

Old  line  conser-atives.  believing  In  the 
open  market  and  free  enterprise.  Instead  of 
the  controlled  market  and  closed  enterprise 
characteristic  of  modern  day  oligopolies, 
might  recommend  some  old-fashioned  com- 
petition for  meeting  human  needs  of  sober 
design,  health  and  safety,  economical  opera- 
tion and  repair.  Meaningful  competition 
has  a  good  deal  of  motivational  force. 

Looking  over  these  less  than  optimum  prac- 
tices. It  Is  apparent  that  antitrust  is  relevant 
more  in  a  structural  rather  than  a  strictly 
substantive  sense.  By  fostering  competition, 
It  increases  the  probability  of  diversity,  dis- 
sent and  risk-taking.  It  also  attenuates  the 
fear  of  the  giant  by  the  Intermediates  or  the 
midgets.  Antitrust  has  other  points  to  com- 
mend it  It  is  law;  It  has  traditions  deep  In 
both  conservative  and  liberal  thinking;  It  has 
doctrines  of  great  flexibility  resembling  the 
common  law  more  than  statutory  law.  Above 
all.  antitrust  articulates  the  Ideal  of  decen 


It  Is  Important  that  the  Committee  inquire 
into  the  problems  represented  by  these  sug- 
gestions for  actions.  Because  in  many  ways 
these  problems  have  deepened  because  of  un- 
checked corporate  concentrations.  In  1965. 
Assistant  Attorney  General  lor  Antitrust. 
William  Orrick  described  the  broader  moti- 
vations behind  the  antitrust  laws  in  a  man- 
ner often  conveniently  forgotten  by  those 
who  give  lip  service  to  these  laws: 

"The  Sherman  Act  in  1890.  the  Clayton 
Act  in  1914.  the  Celler-Kefauver  Act  m 
1950 — reflected  Congressional  fear  of  the  po- 
litical power  that  might  be  wielded  by  our 
largest  corporations;  lear  of  the  inability  of 
the  small  buslne.ssman  to  survive  and  prosper 
in  an  economy  dominated  by  huge  corporate 
structures;  fear  of  the  absence  of  share- 
holder democracy  in  the  big  corporations, 
fear  of  local  concerns  being  acquired  by  na- 
tional companies  and  operated  by  ab.'entee 
management  unresponsive  to  local  prob- 
lems." 

Senator  Philip  A.  Hart  reiterated  this  un- 
derstanding In  an  address  last  April. 

The  atrophy  of  antitrust  and  the  absence 
of  sufficient  appreciation  for  Its  doctrines  can 
be  appraised  by  the  surprise  with  which  the 
following  selections  will  be  met: 

On  March  8.  1956.  President  Elsenhower's 
Antitrust  Chief.  Stanley  N.  Barnes,  urged 
General  Motors  to  voluntarily  give  up  one 
or  more  of  its  automobile  divisions  in  order 


trallzed  economic  power  and  Is  ;,  marvelous  to  lessen   a  dangerous  concentration  in  the 

engine    for    disclosure    of    inaccessible    facts  Industry. 

having  a  spin-off  Into  supplementarv  reforms  m  the  late  1940's.  Henry  C.  Simons,  one  o 

which  must  be  undertaken  to  do  the  tasks  the  leading  advocates  of  the  "Chicago  school 

that  antitrust  Is   not  equipped  to   perform,  of  economics  '  and  free-enterprise  economics 


in  the  United  States  wrote  that  reasonable 
monopolv  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  There 
can  be  no  such  thing.  Wide  dispersion  of  po- 
litical and  economic  power  Is  the  only  foun- 
dation on  which  a  democratic.  Iree-enter- 
prise  system  can  long  exist.  The  role  of  gov- 
ernment, in  Professor  Simons'  view,  was  to 
(1)  maintain  active  competition  within  a 
Strong  and  unyielding  contribution  bv  the      general    framework   of    .ree-entcrpr.se    ru.es 

•  of  the  game  to  as  to  stimulate  efficiency  and 

to  disperse  economic  power;  and  to  i2)  own 
and  operate  directly  those  few  industries 
where  competition  cannot  be  made  to  func- 
tion effectively.   He   .'peciiically   urged: 

1.  Fedoril  incorpor.'.iion  of  all  jirlvate 
corpor.i  lions. 

■2.  Forbidding  any  manufacturing  or  mer- 
chandising corporation  to  own  stock  in  any 
other  such  corporation. 

i.  An  upper  limit  on  '.he  asset  size  of  all 
corporations,  lar  below  the  size  of  the  pres- 
en:  plants 

4  Provision  that  no  firm  mzy  be  big 
enough  to  dominate  its  industrv.  the  F.T.C. 
to  determine  this  size  liniit  in  each  industry. 

5.  Complete  prohibition  of  interlocking 
directorates,  except  between  unrelated  in- 
dustries. 

6.  Simplification  of  corporate  securities  to 
two  simple  types,  to  minimize  the  possibility 
of  hidden  or  Indirect  cortrol  of  corporations. 

The  distance  (  f  corporate  behavior  and 
influence  from  these  norms  declared  i5v  Mr. 
Orrick  and  Mr.  Simons  is  the  measure  of  the 
intensitv  of  the  radicalism  of  corporate  col- 
lectivism. For  If  radicalism  be  defined  as  the 


It  Is  instructive  that  while  corporate  plan 
nlng  to  obt:Un  security  at  the  expense  of 
consumer  or  market  sovereignty  and  at  the 
expense  of  needed  antitrust  enforcement, 
more  and  more  managers  are  wondering  how 
to  generate  Innovation  Just  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems that  they  define  as  important  lor  com- 
mercial success.  Studies  of  innovation  find 
a 

individual  inventor  or  small  business  tmlt. 
Anyone  who  has  cibserved  the  Harvard-MIT 
spiil-over  onto  Route  129  can  attest  to  the 
contemporary  creatlveness  of  the  small  unit 
growing  into  an  establishment.  Yet  the  way 
is  still  perilous  for  the  small.  The  cause  of 
auto  safety  has  suffered  grievously  because  of 
the  unjust  and  unsupportlve  environment 
for  the  lone  inventor  who  is  still  the  main 
source  of  creativity  In  the  world  of  automo- 
biles, although  he  rarely  receives  the  recog- 
nition. 

Earlier  I  urged  that  antitrust  needed  a  con- 
stltutency  that  supported  Its  active  enforce- 
ment. This  is  a  constituency  not  Just  of 
professional  manpower  but  of  legal  reforms 
and  tools.  Corporate  accountability  must 
necessarily  be  fostered  with  variety  of  con- 
trols and  Incentives.  These  range  from  dis- 
closure requirements,  effective  sanctions,  de- 
termining the  scope  of  corporate  Involve- 
ment In  political  campaigns."  a  more  in- 
dependent role  by  professional  engineering, 
scientific  and  medical  societies,  a  comprehen- 


■■  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  2.  1968,  re- 


accountable  or  be  a  buckpasser.  The  practices      ported   that  "for  almost  one   year  IRS   has      operational  aberration  from  the  traditional 
of  exploiting  the  employed   inventor  or  in-      been    pursuing    a    'half-hearted'    investlga-      ^nd  acknowledged  norms  of  a  society  and  if 


suring  the  indemnification  of  directors  have 
weakened   Incentive   and  responsibility: 


f 
tion  of  undercover  corporate   contributions     j^g  intensity  be  gauged  by  the  power  of  that 


■  In  the  "Juke-box"  era  of  automotive  de- 
sign— the  late  fifties,  the  tall  fin  reached  its 
most  grotesque  and  most  tapered  level.  The 
engineers  were  called  upon  to  rationalize 
this  hazardous  and  expensive  extension  as 
fulfilling  a  necessary  aerodynamic  fuctlon  to 
Improve  handling.  Judging  by  contemporary 
automobile  design,  it  must  be  presumed  that 
the  winds  have  changed. 


to  political  candidates.  IRS  suspects  that 
some  corporations  even  get  a  tax  deduction 
for  it — i.e.  law  firms  and  public  relations 
firms  pad  bills  and  then  these  firms  give  the 
overcharge  to  the  candidate." 

The  Washington  Post.  May  18.  1968.  re- 
ported that  "Chrysler  Corp.  executives  from 
arotind  the  country  are  organized  to  make 
Political  campaign  contributions  through  a 
Chrysler  executive  at  the  Company's  High- 
land Park,  Michigan  headquarters. 


aberration,  then  the  issue  is  industrial  au- 
tocracy and  the  corporate  state.  This  is  the 
real  struggle  of  the  consumer. 

Some  Shareholder  Questions  for  General 

Motors 

(Appendix  to  Mr.  Nader's  statement) 

1.  In    the    light    of    a    long    and    detailed 

patent   history   regarding   anti-theft   devices 

for  automobiles,  why  did  not  the  corpora- 
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tlon  move  to  adapt  the  best  devices  to 
counteract  the  age-old  problem  of  car  steal- 
ing? Would  you  say  the  decisive  factor  to 
move  next  year  came  from  pressure  by  the 
Deimrtment  of  Justice  and  other  public 
agencies? 

2.  Do  you  exchange  information  with  in- 
surance companies  about  accident  Injury 
details  relating  to  your  makes  and  models? 

3.  Why  did  the  company  sell  Its  half  In- 
terest In  Ethyl  to  Albermarle  Paper  Co. — a 
tiny  company  compared  to  Ethyl?  Why  did 
the  company  sell  Its  share  In  profitable  Ethy) 
at  all? 

4.  Kindly  send  a  copy  of  your  "Corporate 
Procedure  for  Approval  of  Technical  Pub- 
licity"? 

5.  Kindly  Bend  me  your  consumer  surveys 
from  1950  to  1960  or  summartea  thereof? 

6.  What  Is  the  nature  and  monetary  loss 
of  pilferage  In  your  plants  for  the  past  five 
years?  What  are  you  doing  about  correcting 
the  situation?  Have  you  lost,  through  theft, 
any  new  cars  from  your  plants  in  the  past 
five  years?  If  so.  where  and  how  many? 

7.  Which  law  and  economics  professors 
have  you  retained  as  consultants  during  the 
past  Ave  years? 

8.  What -Is  your  position  on  the  defects  In 
your  new  cars  noted  by  the  Swedish  type 
Inspection  service?  Please  send  a  point  by 
pKJlnt  reply  by  vehicle  make  and  model? 

9.  What  products  and  In  what  volume 
have  you  sold  to  Chrysler  and  Ford  during 
the  past  ten  years? 

10.  How  many  of  your  dealers  sell  other 
manufacturers'  cars? 

11.  Do  you  maintain  a  national  clipping 
service  to  Increase  your  Information  about 
the  kinds  of  accidents  your  vehicles  experi- 
ence? 

12.  Do  you  give  directly  or  Indirectly  politi- 
cal campaign  funds  through  lawyers,  dealers, 
accountants  or  other  transfer  agents  to  politi- 
cal candidates  or  parties? 

13.  Is  voting  st<-K;lc  held  by  banks  which 
manage  GM  funds  voted  for  management? 

14.  May  I  receive  cost  and  profit  figures  by 
division? 

15.  Are  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Finance  Committee  which  sets  pricing  pol- 
icy, available';' 

16.  What  Is  QM's  present  policy  with  re- 
gard to  royalties  charged  for  and  restric- 
tions placed  upon  the  use  of  OM  patents  by 
competitors? 

17.  What  compensation  Is  paid  to  em- 
ployed inventors  for  their  inventions? 

18.  Are  the  minutes  of  all  meetings  of  the 
Executive  Committee  and  the  full  Board 
available? 

19.  May  I  be  Informed  on  business  deal- 
ings wltli  companies  which  are  represented 
on  GM's  Board  of  Directors? 

20.  May  I  receive  copies  of  the  records  of 
meetings  and  discussions  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Automobile  Manufacturing  As- 
sociation  with   regard   to   safety  standards? 

21.  What  commissions  and  kickbacks  ("ret- 
rospective commissions")  do  dealers  receive 
on  finance  and  Insurance  charges? 

22.  What  percent  of  dealers'  Income  does 
;t2l   represent? 

23.  What  is  the  range  of  carrying  finance 
Charges  exacted  by  GMAC  and  what  is  the 
Justification  for  varying  charges? 

24.  What  Is  the  amount  of  retrospective 
commissions  received  by  OM  and/or  its  deal- 
ers on  liability  auto  insurance  and  credit  life 
insurance  sold  in  connection  with  the  sale 
and  financing  of  OM  cars?  (Insurance  un- 
derwritten by  Continental  and  Prudential 
respectively.) 

25.  What  are  the  exact  amounts  spent  for 
research — broken  down  by  kinds  of  research 
and  number  of  personnel  Involved? 

26.  May  I  receive  figures  on  minority  em- 
ployment and  dealerships?  Why  hasn't  Mo- 
tors Holding  Company,  whose  purpose  is  to 
assist  dealers  in  getting  started,  done  more 
to  assist  members  of  disadvantaged  minority 
groups? 


27.  What  amounts  are  spent  directly  and 
Indirectly  each  year  for  defending  or  pro- 
moting the  company's  Interests  before  legis- 
lation and  administrative  forums,  both 
through  the  company  and  through  the  AMA? 

28.  What  is  the  amount  spent  annually 
for  advertising? 

29.  May  I  receive  the  factual  data  support- 
ing claims  made  In  1968  m<xlel  year  ads  about 
performance,  economy  and  safety? 

30.  Have  political  contributions  ever  been 
funneled  by  General  Motors  through  lawyers 
or  ad  agencies? 

31.  May  I  receive  figures  showing  the  profit 
on  Federal  government  contracts? 

32.  What  assistance  has  GM  rendered  to 
American  Motors  to  keep  It  afloat? 

33  What  effect  would  a  reduction  of  8125 
In  the  price  of  GM  cars  have  on  GM's  profits 
and  on  the  Industry  in  general? 

34.  Does  GM  have  dealings  with  suppliers 
to  whom  It  has  lent  money?  If  so.  what  pref- 
erential concessions  did  GM  get? 

35.  What  Is  GM's  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
annual  style  changes? 

36.  What  products  and  services  do  you 
sell  to  competitors? 

37.  What  is  GM's  policy  toward  discount 
sales  houses  and  auto  brokers? 

38.  What  studies  and  technical  Informa- 
tion has  GM  developed  concerning  the  feasi- 
bility of  steam  and  electric  cars? 

39.  What  percent  of  profits  from  foreign 
investment  Is  reinvested  in  country  of  origin? 

40.  What  is  GM's  annual  break-even  point 
for  automobile  sales? 

41.  May  I  receive  a  detailed  listing  of  ex- 
pense account  items  of  higher  executives? 

42.  Please  provide  a  list  of  all  individuals 
who  receive  the  benefit  of  special  discounts 
on  GM  products,  commonly  referred  to  as 
"Preacher's  Price"  In  the  tr.ide  (similar  to 
Ford's  X-Plan  discussed  In  the  Rlblcoff  pric- 
ing hearings  earlier  this  year).  Please  indi- 
cate the  type  of  car,  size  of  discount  and  the 
criteria  for  selecting  recipients  of  this  spe- 
cial discount. 

43.  Please  provide  a  list  of  federal,  state 
and  local  government  agencies  or  personnel 
who  lease,  rent  or  borrow  GM  automobiles 
from  GM.  Please  indicate  the  criteria  for  se- 
lecting the  recipients  of  this  leasing,  renting 
or  borrowing  privilege. 

Attached  is  a  description  of  the  GM-share- 
holder  relationship  which  is  convenient  back- 
ground to  the  questions  which  I  have  sub- 
mitted. These  questions  are  illustrative  of 
the  kind  of  questions  that  could  legitimate- 
ly be  asked  by  a  shareholder  and  which,  in 
the  main,  would  not  be  answered  by  GM.  In 
short,  the  attached  description  Is  the  myth 
and  GM's  non-responsiveness  will  reveal  the 
reality  of  management's  respect  for  share- 
holder Inquiries. 

Public  Rel.\tions:   Ftn.L  Disclosure 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  of  all  the 
public  relations  functions  with  which  man- 
agement Is  involved  is  stockholder  relations. 
In  fact,  the  better  run  a  publicly  held  com- 
pany is,  and  the  more  enlightened  its  man- 
agement, the  more  it  is  concerned  with  the 
opinions  of  its  owners,  the  holders  of  the 
company's  stock. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  good  man- 
agers treat  the  stockholder  with  tender,  lov- 
ing care.  His  understanding  of  how  his  com- 
pany Is  directed,  what  it  does  and  why.  the 
results  of  management's  decisions,  and  the 
context  within  which  they  are  made  is  essen- 
tial. The  stockliolder  Is,  in  many  ways,  king, 
for  without  him  there  can  scarcely  be  a  mod- 
ern corporation. 

The  giving  of  full  information  to  the  stock- 
holder is  relatively  new,  as  business  opera- 
tions go.  Today,  however,  all  well-managed, 
profitable,  efficient  public  companies  con- 
tinuously keep  the  stockholder's  views  in 
mind  and  make  every  effort  to  keep  him  fully 
informed. 

In  some  companies  stockholder  relations 
fall    under   the    direction    of    the    corporate 


secretary,  assisted  by  the  public  relations  de- 
partment. In  others,  stockholder  relations  are 
supervised  directly  by  the  public  relations 
chief  and  members  of  his  staff.  But  whatever 
the  line  of  command,  top  management  never 
lets  stockholder  relations  get  far  out  of  sight. 
In  the  case  of  General  Motors  Corporation, 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  as 
chief  executive  officer,  has  direct  responsi- 
bility for  stockholder  relations.  It  Is  a  mark 
of  the  Importance  of  this  function  to  the 
corporation  that  it  is  both  directed  and  fol- 
lowed closely  by  him.  Under  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer,  the  vice-president  in  charge  of 
public  relations  works  with  six  of  his  full- 
time  people  on  stockholder  relations  In  addi- 
tion, members  of  other  staffs  are  called  on  as 
they  are  needed. 

The  nation's  largest  industrial  company 
has  1.060,000  holders  of  common  and  pre- 
ferred shares,  compared  with  only  355  stock- 
holders when  General  Motors  was  started  In 
1908.  It  was  forty  years  ago  that  GM  began 
its  active  program  of  stockholder  relations 

Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr  ,  now  honorary  chair- 
man of  the  board,  has  spent  sixty-seven  years 
with  the  company  ( fourteen  of  them  as  presi- 
dent and  nineteen  as  chairman)  and  was 
farseelng  enough  to  draw  the  guidelines  of 
GM's  stockholder  relations,  which  were 
published  In  advertisements  in  the  early 
1920s  The  heading  on  the  advertisement  was 
"A  Policy  of  Giving  the  Pacts."  This  em- 
phasis on  what  Mr.  Sloan  called  'the  respon- 
sibility of  management  to  stockholders  and 
the  public  alike"  is  still  the  rule  at  the  com- 
pany he  did  so  much  to  bvUld. 

There  are  many  benefits  that  accrue  to 
General  Motors  from  its  policy  of  letting  the 
stockholders  know  of  the  progress  of  the 
business.  Well-informed  stockholders  are  an 
asset,  of  course,  because  they  help  the  gen- 
eral public  to  understand  GM.  since  every 
stockholder  is  an  ambassador  to  his  friends 
and  the  public  at  large.  The  happy,  knowl- 
edgeable stockholder  not  only  keeps  his  In- 
vestment In  the  company,  but  Is  also  a  cus- 
tomer for  its  products  and  tends  to  be  a 
salesman  for  them  as  well. 

According  to  Frederic  C.  Donner.  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  company, 
"a  major  responsibility  of  management  is  to 
be  constantly  aware  of  the  Interests  of  the 
companys'  owners — the  stockholders.  General 
Motors  continuously  has  followed  this  basic 
philosophy  through  Its  shareholder  relations 
program  for  the  past  forty  years.  We  give  our 
stockholders  full  and  complete  Information 
on  the  operation  of  their  company." 

To  give  this  "full  and  complete  Informa- 
tion." General  Motors,  in  addition  to  four 
dividend  mailings  with  enclosxires  to  all  its 
stockholders,  sends  seven  regular  mailings 
to  stockholders  each  year:  the  annual  re- 
port, the  notice  of  the  annual  meeting  and 
proxy  statement,  the  report  of  the  annual 
meeting,  three  quarterly  reports  (a  non- 
automotive  product  folder  is  sent  along 
with  the  first-quarter  report),  and  the 
automotive  product  folder  (sent  In  the  fall 
after  the  announcement  of  new  car  models) . 
In  addition,  special  mailings  of  Informa- 
tional material  are  sent  to  stockholders 
when  there  Is  a  particular  need. 

One  indication  that  the  Information  G.M. 
supplies  to  its  stockholders  is  satisfactory  to 
them  is  that  so  few  write  asking  for  clarifi- 
cation. In  1962.  only  5.868  of  the  more  than 
1,000.000  stockholders  wrote  to  the  company, 
and  this  total  Includes  the  comments  sent 
in  connection  with  returned  proxies  and 
inquiries  about  products.  Each  stockholder 
is  answered  either  by  Mr.  Donner  or  by  some 
other  executive  who  has  special  knowledge 
and  background  In  the  field  the  letter  writer 
is  concerned  with. 

Every  new  stockholder  is  welcomed  by 
letter  by  Mr.  Donner.  In  cases  in  which 
stock  is  sold  a  letter  is  sent  from  Mr.  Don- 
ner as  well,  asking  the  former  stockholder 
to  write  him  if  the  sale  of  the  stock  has 
been  related  to  "any  aspect  of  the  corpora- 
tion's policies  or  operations,"  and  offering  to 
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continue  to  provide  company  Information 
should  tl>e  former  owner  like  to  receive  the 
material. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  company  is 
another  way  of  keeping  the  stockholder  in- 
formed of  the  company's  policies.  Since  1948 
it  has  been  held  at  the  Bulck-Oldsmobile- 
Pontlac  assembly  plant  in  Wilmington.  Del- 
aware, and  the  attendance  has  gone  from 
3.000  m  1960,  3,700  In  1961,  and  4.100  in 
1962.  to  5.100  in  1963. 

For  the  last  annual  meeting,  stockholders 
came  from  twenty-nine  states  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  They  not  only  heard 
their  company  management's  report  and 
had  their  questions  answered,  but  also  took 
a  plant  tour,  had  a  buffet  lunch,  and  saw  a 
display  of  the  company's  automotive  and 
appliance  products.  It  is  Interesting  tliat 
within  two  weeks  of  the  meeting,  reports 
were  mailed  to  all  stockholders — quite  a  Job. 
to  be  espjeclally  appreciated  by  those  who 
know  something  of  getting  a  report  written, 
illustrated,   cleared,   printed,  and    mailed. 

So  Interested  Is  GM  management  In  Its 
owners  that  It  has  compiled  a  profile  of 
them.  Of  the  million-plus  stockholders  770,- 
000  are  individuals  and  54  per  cent  are 
women. 

Stockholder  relations  are  one  .aspect  of 
public  relations  that  wise  management  Is 
always  anxious  to  develop,  for  It  knows  the 
clear  connection  between  a  profitably  man- 
aged company  and  those  who  own  It. 

— L.  L.  L.  Golden. 


WHY  NOT  VOTE  FOR  ANTIGENO- 
CIDE  CONVENTION?— WHAT  ARE 
WE  AFRAID  OF? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  spoken  for  several  days  about  the 
conflict  in  Nigeria-Biafra  and  particu- 
larly about  those  unbehevably  inhuman 
incidents  that  bespeak  tragedy  not  only 
for  those  starving  and  dying  but  also 
for  every  man  aware  of  what  is  going  on. 

Several  other  Senators  have  con- 
demned an  inhumanity  of  brother  to 
brother  that  amounts  to  genocide,  plain 
and  simple.  Thousands  arc  dying  daily 
from  starvation  and  disease.  Political 
maneuvenngs  by  both  sides  arc  callously 
using  the  lives  of  innocent  men,  women, 
and  children  as  expendable  pawns  in 
a  ghastly  game  of  human  chess. 

Yet  as  I  have  pointed  out  daily  for 
the  last  year  and  a  half,  the  Senate  has 
still  failed  to  ratify  the  pending  Human 
Rights  Convention  on  Genocide.  Tliis  is 
particularly  ironic  and  tragic  when  one 
realizes  that  the  United  States  was  the 
leader  in  securing  U.N.  approval  of  this 
convention  back  in  December  of  1948. 
almost  20  years  ago. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Ernest  A. 
Gross,  in  speaking  before  the  Gener.il 
Assembly,  made  clear  our  leadership  role 
and  our  de«p  commitment  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Genocide  Convention.  Secre- 
tary Gross  said: 

It  seems  to  the  United  States  delegation 
that  In  a  world  beset  by  many  problems  and 
great  difficulties,  we  should  proceed  with  this 
Convention  before  the  memory  of  recent  hor- 
rifying genocidal  acts  has  faded  from  the 
minds  and  conscience  of  man. 

Mr.  President,  has  the  memorj'  of  re- 
cent horrifying  genocidal  acts  faded 
from  the  minds  and  conscience  of  man? 
Prom  Senate  failure  to  ratify  this  con- 
vention, wh'ch  our  Government  took  the 
lead  in  creating,  this  would  seem  to  be 
the  sad  i-eality. 

Yet.  we  now  have  before  us  .scenes  of 
children   with  distended  stomachs,  in- 


fants with  skeletal  arms  dangling  use- 
lessly from  emaciated  bodies  that  are 
living  lessons  in  human  bone  structure, 
and  on  and  on  until  one's  mind  reels  in 
disbelief.  Tliese  are  the  facts. 

During  and  after  World  War  II.  the 
horrors  of  Buchenwald,  Dachau.  Lidice, 
and  Belsen  slowly  became  known.  We 
were  cushioned  somewhat  by  the  passage 
of  time  and  the  distance  between  these 
.grisly  blots  on  mankind's  history  and  our 
own  comparative  safety  and  happiness. 
But  those  days  are  over.  Lagos  is  a  short 
jet  trip  from  the  United  States.  Time, 
Life,  Newsweek,  and  this  morning  on 
page  18  of  the  Washington  Post,  we  have 
the  pictures  of  starving  children  that  are 
now  probably  dead. 

We  fiave  before  us,  Mr.  President,  a 
replay  of  what  happened  during  World 
War  il.  We  have  that  reminder  of  horror 
that  .-should  also  be  a  spur  to  action.  There 
should  be  a  ground.swell  of  indignation  in 
this  country  that  should  sweep  into  the 
very  Senate  Chamber  and  demand  that 
this  body  place  the  United  States  firmly 
behind  all  formal  condemnations  of  that 
most  horrible  crime:  Genocide. 

What  are  we  afraid  of?  Do  we  fear 
world  opinion?  Do  we  fear  our  local 
prophets  of  doom?  Do  we  subscribe  to 
their  splitting  of  anachronistic  legal  hairs 
while  children  the  same  age  as  yours  and 
mine  drift  from  starvation  to  coma  to 
death?  We  are  fighting  in  Vietnam 
against  substantial  world  community  op- 
position, yet  we  persist.  Would  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention  make 
us  more  open  to  attack  than  we  are  al- 
ready? Are  we  ashamed  to  compare  our 
record  over  the  last  20  years  with  Russia? 
With  South  Africa?  With  Rhodesia? 
With,  indeed,  any  country  in  the  world? 

I  would  hope  the  answers  to  those 
questions  would  be  forthcoming  from 
this  body  by  immediate  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention.  I  would  hope  the 
Senate  would  see.  in  the  hollow,  hopeless 
.«;tare  of  those  two  gaunt  children  pic- 
tured in  this  morning's  Washington  Post, 
a  forecast  of  what  can  and  will  happen 
again  unless  the  United  States  and  the 
entire  world  take  specific  steps  to  estab- 
lish an  international  mechanism  that 
will  make  repetition  of  such  senseless 
tragedies  impossible. 

Failure  of  this  body  to  become  involved 
now  through  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  and  its  practical  implemen- 
tation will  perhaps  make  us  no  less 
guilty  of  future  horrors — horrors  that 
must  make  God  Himself  wonder  and  per- 
haps give  credence  to  the  phrase,  "God 
is  not  dead:  He  just  doesn't  want  to  get 
involved."  If  this  sort  of  vicious  activity 
is  permitted  to  continue  by  free  men. 
living  in  security  and  abundance,  then 
I  do  not  know  that  I  could  really  blame 
Him  for  not  wanting  to  get  involved.  We 
will  have  failed  Him  as  we  have  failed 
ourselves. 


But  we  also  know  that  strong  strains 
of  nationalism  and  independence  are 
working  their  will.  There  is  much  cause 
for  optimism. 

A  wave  of  restlessness  moves  through 
the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  Our 
newspapers  tell  us  once  again  what  we 
already  know:  A  yearning  for  freedom 
is  common  to  men  everywhere. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  in  our  time  the 
winds  of  change  will  take  hold  so  that 
the  ways  of  freedom  will  be  the  way  of 
life  for  people  throughout  the  world. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  during 
this,  the  10th  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  we  look  with  deep  concern  to 
the  people  of  the  world  who  are  denied 
their  freedom. 

We  know  that  10  years  have  passed 
and  still  millions  are  oppressed.  For  many 
this  is  reason  for  pessimism. 


STARVING    VICTIMS    OF    NIGERIAN 
CIVIL   WAR   MUST   GET  RELIEF 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Tliursday,  with  reason  and  compassion 
Senator  Brooke  called  upon  the  leaders 
of  both  sides  in  the  Nigerian  civil  war 
to  allow  a  relief  program  under  inter- 
national auspices  to  reach  the  innocent, 
.starving  victims  of  that  conflict. 

I  join  with  his  expression  of  hope  that 
this  program  will  be  established  immedi- 
ately. There  are  available  routes  to  many 
of  the  victims,  and  there  is  a  neutral 
organization  able  to  act — the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  political 
principle  .so  certain,  so  deci.sive,  so  in- 
clusive as  not  to  admit  of  the  compromise 
that  would  permit  alleviation  of  the  des- 
perate straits  of  innocent  individuals. 
This  is  true  in  the  Vietnam  war  as  it  is 
in  the  Nigerian  conflict.  Leaders  ever>'- 
where  must  make  greater  efforts  at 
securing  relief  for  innocent  victims  of 
violent  conflict. 


RADIATION  CONTROL 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce ordered  reported  without  objec- 
tion H.R.  10790,  the  Radiation  Control 
for  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended  by  the  proposals  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Ala.ska  [Mr.  BartlettI. 

One  type  of  electronic  product  to  be 
controlled  by  this  bill  are  X-ray  devices 
used  for  nondestructive  testing  and 
inspection. 

I  am  a,sking  imanimous  con.sent  that 
a  statement  by  Senator  Bartlett  in  this 
connection  \ye  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Senator  E.  L.   Bartlett  on 

INDUSTIAL   Radiography    and    Control   or 

Electronic  PRODt^cT  Radiation 

Although  much  of  the  testimony  that  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  heard  during 
the  recent  hearings  on  control  of  radiation 
from  electronic  products  had  to  do  with 
medical  X-ray  equipment  and  with  X-rays 
emitted  from  certain  color  television  sets, 
the  proposed  legislation  embodied  In  H.R. 
10790.  as  revised  by  the  Senat*  Commerce 
Committee,  extends  to  other  consumer  and 
industrial  products  that  may  also  be  a  source 
of  radiation,  either  by  design,  or  by  accident 
or  defect  in  design  and  manufacture. 

Today  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a 
small  but  growing  part  of  American  indus- 
try, which  Is  radiation  processing  of  foods 
and  materials,  and  also  to  the  growing  ap- 
plication of  X-rays  for  non-destructive  test- 
ing and  Inspection. 

James  Tcrrlll.  Director  of  the  National 
Center  for  Radiological  Health  in  his  tesU- 
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mony  last  year  and  this  year  has  conflrmert 
our  understanding  that  nonmedical  applica- 
tions of  radiation  are  growing  In  commerce 
and  Industry  Tliis  radiation  Is  produced  by 
manufactured  products  that  include  X-ray 
machines,  particle  accelerators.  Van  deGraaf 
machines  flush  X-ray  units  and  neutron  gen- 
e-ators.  Mr.  Terrlll  estimated  that  there  were 
pr!?'=eiif:v  a>)out  150  particle  accelerators.  150 
neutron  generators.  300  Van  deGraaf  ma- 
chines, and  10.000  Industrial  X-ray  ma- 
chines In  use  In  industry,  training  and  re- 
search. Over  the  past  5  years  about  8.000 
X-ray  tubes  have  been  sold  for  nonmedical 
equipment.  Other  data  Indicates  that  sales 
of  Industrial  X-ray  equipment  are  increas- 
ing about  10  percent  annually.  About  20.000 
people  use  this  equipment  and  thus  may  be 
exposed  to  radiation  and  may  possibly  ex- 
pose fellow  worlcers  to  radiation.  Based  on 
surveys  by  State  and  Federal  health  agen- 
cies, it  appears  that  perhaps  a  third  of  these 
Installations  are  not  properly  instrumented 
to  detect  such  exposures.  There  are  at  least 
six  companies  in  the  United  States  that 
make  powerful  machines  to  provide  radia- 
tion for  processing  of  foods  and  materials. 
These  figures  indicate  to  me  that  new 
sources  of  X-cays  are  daily  enfrlng  into  our 
factories.  l:no  oommerclal  te-stlng  services, 
into  food  industries.  While  the  number  of 
people  potentially  exposed  may  still  be  small, 
and  few  products  of  this  kind  may  be  sold 
as  consumer  products,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment should  be  concerned  because  radiation 
presents  a  hazard  very  different  from  many 
of  those  foimd  In  manufacture  or  service 
Industries.  A  person's  senses  warn  him  of 
heat.  I  r  excessive  noise,  or  fumes.  Bvit  nature 
perhaps  did  nor  anticipate  large  amounts 
cf  radiation  in  the  environment  and  so  man's 
senses  are  Insensible  to  It.  Furthermore,  as 
the  testimony  made  abundantly  clear,  ex- 
posure to  lonii-lng  radiations  such  as  X-rays 
may  Injurf  not  only  the  persons  who  are 
e.xposed.  but  also  their  unborn  children 
throusli  ppnellc  damage.  Conskierlng  that 
industrial  uses  of  X-radlatlon  Is  increasing, 
and  that  most  of  the  equipment  Involved 
Is  rather  expensive,  it  Is  sensible  now  to  in- 
clude It  within  the  legislation  so  that  stand- 
ards can  be  set  which  will  both  protect  the 
machine  operators  and  fellow  workers,  and 
also  protect  the  owner  against  later  costs 
of  modification  by  requiring  design  and 
manufacture   of  safe  equipment  now. 

Non-destructive  and  testing  applications 
for  X-rays  are  found  in  many  Industries. 
Steel  companies  use  X-ray  machines  to  test 
large  castings  for  flaws.  Analytical  chemists 
and  others  use  X-rays  to  analyse  unknown 
substances.  Airlines  and  avlatjon  mnlnte- 
nance  companies  use  X-rays  to  check  aircraft 
engines.  Electrical  utilities  use  them  to  test 
the  condition  of  insulators  And  the  possi- 
bilities for  non-destructive  testing  with 
X-rays  continue  to  grow  as  consumers  call 
for  more  reliable  products.  A  company  need 
not  be  large  to  use  X-rays  for  testing  and 
Inspection  I  ha\e  seen  advertisements  for  a 
desk  top  X-ray  unit  which  can  be  used  by 
anycne  in  an  office  or  shop.  The  brochure 
speaks  of  "instant  X-rays  where  and  when 
you  want  them.  .  .  take  them  yourself,  with 
office  machine  simplicity."  Lookifig  inside,  we 
find  the  further  Inducements: 

"Here  is  a  versatile  new  instrument  that 
permits  you  to  take  your  own  X-rays — when 
and  where  you  want  them— at  your  work- 
bench where  your  problems  are.  . .  . 

"Operation  Is  as  routinely  safe  and  simple 
as  a  bl'iepruu  machine  or  an  office  copier. 
Just  insert  the  subject,  select  the  exposure 
tune  and  voltage,  push  a  button.   .  .  ." 

Concerning  safety,  the  brochure  says: 

"Operator  safety  Is  assured  by  Internal 
lead  shielding  and  an  automatic  interlock 
switch  that  disconnects  the  X-ray  circuit 
whenever  the  compartment  door  Is  not  com- 
pletely closed." 


This  manufacturer  advertises  his  X-ray 
product  as  safe,  and  I  would  assume  that  he 
is  sincere  and  believes  his  statement,  and 
that  probably  he  is  correct.  But  there  is  some 
uncerrainty.  Those  who  suffered  loss  of  air- 
conditioning  during  the  first  heat  blast  of 
this  sumtiier  know  that  things  like  contacts 
and  relays  and  interlocks  which  are  sup- 
po.sed  to  function  reliably  sometimes  do  not. 
So  there  Is  the  question  whether  the  built 
In  safety  features  actually  work  as  Intended, 
whether  the  design  takes  into  account  the 
abuse  that  much  industrial  and  office  equip- 
ment receives;  whether  the  quality  of  manu- 
facture enables  the  design  features  to  per- 
lorm  properly. 

H  R.  10790  will  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  to  set  stand- 
ards which  will  apply  to  radiation  producing 
products  such  as  this  for  the  benefit  of  both 
the  users  and  of  the  manufacturer.  And  I 
daresay  that  enterprising  manufacturers 
will  soon  find  that  customers  abroad  set 
value  upon  eqvilpment  which  meets  U  S. 
radiation  standards. 

The  committee  had  Industrial  X-ray  in- 
terests represented  at  our  hearings.  Testi- 
mony by  Mr.  Harvey  Picker  and  Mr.  J.  A. 
Reynolds  of  the  Plrktr  Corporation,  a  lead- 
ing manufacturer  of  industrial  and  medical 
X-ray  equipment  clearly  supports  what  the 
committee  has  in  mind.  Let  me  quote  a  few 
highlights  from  their  statements: 

"We  feel  that  legislation  that  will  keep 
radiation  producing  apparatus  out  of  the 
hands  of  people  who  don't  know  how  to  use 
It  properly  and  out  of  situations  where  It 
can  do  damage  is  very  desirable.  .  .  . 

"We  believe  that  standards  that  establish 
minimum  permissible  levels  of  stray  or  un- 
w.inted  radiation  from  both  medical  arrd  In- 
dustrial X-ray  apparatus  are  desirable,  but 
that  they  should  recognize  the  differences  In 
objective  and  use.  .  .  . 

"Legislation  should  also  cover  the  quali- 
fications of  those  who  operate  and  use  the 
apparatus,  and  It  should  recognize  that  these 
q;iallflcatlons  may  be  very  well  different  In 
the  case  of  Industrial  and  medical." 

This  testimony  by  people  actively  engaged 
!u  the  manufacttu-e  an  sale  of  Industrial 
X-ray  eciulpmcnt  not  only  supports  the  pur- 
po.sp  of  H.R.  10790  but  also  shows  that  some 
leaders  :n  the  Industrial  radiography  field 
are  prepared  to  accept  and  work  with  the 
Government  in  measures  to  assure  safe  design 
and  manufacture  of  Industrial  radiation 
products. 

As  for  corrmierclal  radl'.tlon  processing,  to 
Indicate  what  is  happening  in  this  field, 
consider  the  following  excerpt  from  a  recent 
report  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  on 
the  state  of  the  nuclear  Industry  in  1967. 
The  AEC  reports  the  Industry  continues  to 
show  a  growing  Interest  in  commercial  radia- 
tion processing.  This  field  is  divided  into 
machine  or  accelerator-produced  radiation 
and  Isotope  radiation,  each  of  which  possess 
some  advantages  and  disadvantages  over  the 
other.  At  present,  according  to  the  AEC.  over 
90  percent  of  all  the  radiation  facilities  In 
the  United  States  use  machine  produced 
r:>dlatlon  rather  than  that  from  radioiso- 
topes. Radiation  processing  applications 
mentioned  by  the  AEC  Includes  sterilization 
of  medical  supplies,  food  preservation,  manu- 
facture of  wood  plastics,  manufacture  of 
shrlnkable  plastics,  preparation  of  biode- 
gradable detergents,  synthesis  of  chemical 
compounds,  manufacture  of  solid  state  de- 
vices, and  curing  of  paints  and  special 
coatings. 

The  radiation  processing  market  has  been 
estimated  In  terms  of  the  value  of  products 
processed  during  the  past  few  years  to  have 
increased  from  $20  million  for  1960  to  an 
estimated  $250  million   for   1966. 

As  for  the  future,  the  example  of  wood 
plastics  shows  the  hopes  held  for  this  new 
radiation   produced   product. 


One  company  in  Virginia  Is  offering  wood 
plastic  products  ooinmercially.  They  produce 
items  such  as  flooring,  building  products, 
musical  Instruments,  sporting  goods,  tex- 
tiles, and  furniture. 

A  company  In  Georgia  Is  producing  (?:vperl- 
meutal  quantities  of  wood  plastic. 

A  company  in  Alabama  was  considering 
construction  of  a  wood  plastic  facility  with 
a  capacity  of  about  3  million  board  feet  per 
year,  which  would  manufacture  building 
materials,  flooring,  marine  products,  and  nov- 
elty items. 

Here  we  see  the  start  of  what  may  be  an 
important  new  industry,  one  that  tan  ex- 
pand into  many  parts  of  the  country.  Be- 
catise  the  X-ray  machines  they  will  use  are 
very  powerful  and  produce  great  amounts  of 
radiation,  it  is  all  the  more  desirable  that 
H.R.  10790  be  passed  so  that  workers  in  these 
new  plants  will  be  protected  against  poorly 
designed  machines,  the  companies  will  bo 
protected  against  unexpected  requirements 
for  possible  modifications  to  their  radiation 
equ.pment  at  some  later  time,  and  com- 
panies that  comply  with  protective  stand- 
ards and  practices  will  not  suffer  from  un- 
fair competition  from  companies  that  do  not. 
The  AEC  report  makes  a  point  I  would 
like  to  explore  further.  It  said  It  estimated 
that  only  about  10  percent  of  the  radiation 
used  in  this  new  Industry  comes  from  radio- 
Isotope  sources,  that  90  percent  comes  from 
machines.  Yet  of  these  sources  of  radiation, 
the  90  percent  presently  are  under  no  form 
of  Federal  control,  and  only  the  10  percent 
have  to  meet  the  licensing  requirements  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  This  Is  a 
curious  inversion. 

Perhaps  I  am  slow  at  understanding 
things,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  radia- 
tion from  a  lump  of  radioactive  material 
presents  enough  hazard  to  call  for  Federal 
regulations,  then  the  same  or  similar  radia- 
tion from  a  machine  deserves  the  same  at- 
tention. 

Our  Industrial  witnesses  shared  this  \iew. 
Mr.  Reynolds  in  replying  to  a  question 
lh:it  compared  installation  of  a  high  pow- 
ered radioisotope  X-ray  source  with  an 
X-ray  machine  said:  ".  ..  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  if  one  should  have  a  rule  as  to 
the  Installation,  for  example  of  an  Iridium 
192  unit  exactly  the  same  requirement 
should  apply  to  the  use  of  320  kllovolts  for 
radiographing  the  same  casting." 

Furthermore,  in  his  experience,  the  Picker 
Company  had  found  It  could  live  with  AEC 
regulations,  .md  that  these  regulations  had 
been   etTectlve. 

So   we    have   a    gap. 

Let  me  illustrate  a  bit  more  the  width 
of  this  gap  and  the  basic  inconsistency  of 
Its  existence  by  iwlntlng  out  some  o:  .^EC's 
requirements  for  operation  of  an  indu.^lrial 
radiographic  unit  that  obtains  Its  radlatloii 
from  radlosotopes. 

First  of  all.  the  owner  of  the  unit  must 
liave  an  AEC  license  to  have  and  use  it.  .And 
the  AEC  does  not  automatically  Issue  .such 
.1  license  as  automobile  licenses  are  Is.sued. 
Instead.  AEC  reviews  the  design  of  the  unit, 
and  of  Its  installation,  and  will  not  approve 
the  unit  unless  it  meets  AEC  s  si.indarUs. 

Next.  AEC  requires  that  the  radiographer 
wiio  does  the  work  or  supervises  its  opera- 
tion, and  any  assistant  meet  specific  qual- 
ifications. 

The  AECs  regulations  In  Title  10  cf  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  part  34.  specify 
that  the  licensee  shall  not  permit  any  per- 
son to  act  as  radiographer  until  such  per- 
son: 

(1)  Has  been  Instructed  In  the  subjects 
outlined  in  Appendix  A  of  this  part  and  shall 
have   demonstrated    understanding   thereof: 

(2)  Has  received  copies  of  and  Instruction 
in  the  regiUations  contained  in  this  part  and 
the  applicable  sections  of  Part  20  of  this 
chapter,  AEC  llcense(s),  and  the  licensee's 
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operating  and  emergency  procedures,  and 
shall  have  demonstrated  understanding 
thereof  anc| 

(3)  Has  demonstrated  competence  to  use 
the  radiographic  exposure  device,  sealed 
sources,  related  handling  tools  and  survey  In- 
struments which  will  be  emplovcd  in  his  as- 
signment. 

The  regulations  lay  out  similar  require- 
ments for  the  assistant. 

The  list  of  subjects  specified  for  the  AECs 
training  requirements  include:  Fundamen- 
tals of  radiation  safety.  Characteristics  of 
gamma  radiation.  Unlt^  of  radiation  dose  and 
quantity  of  radioactivity.  Hazards  of  exces- 
sive exposure  to  radiation.  Levels  of  radiation 
from  licensed  materials.  Methods  of  con- 
trolling radiation  dose.  R.idiatlon  detection 
instrumentation  and  Its  use.  Radiographic 
equipinent. 

Morr ./ver.  tlie  AEC  regulations  require  tliat 
radiation  survey  instruments  used  to  is- 
.ure  :.ndiat!on  control  be  calibrated  .it  inter- 
\als  11  ,1  to  exceed  3  month:;  and  after  each 
instrument  servicing.  The  licensee  must  de- 
scribe his  c.Uibration  facilities,  supply  a  copy 
of  h:.-,  calibration  jirocedures  and  submit 
the  calculations  pertinent  to  the  calibration 
proceaures. 

Now  v.-hat  do  v.-e  find  in  comp  irison  when 
we  look  at  machine  sourcrs  of  X-rays  for 
industrial  jiroccssing  of  materials'?  You  will 
liave  to  look  very  hard,  for  there  are  no  Fed- 
eral regulations.  Tlie  Food  and  Drug  Admln- 
l.stratKiU  does  have  a  regul.ition  about  the 
amount  of  radiation  that  a  side  of  bacon  mav 
receive  but  there  is  no  Federal  regulation  to 
assure  that  the  process  machinery  is  not 
exposing  operators  and  nearby  workers  to 
X-rays   in  excess  of  recognized   limits. 

Mr.  President,  this  glaring  gap  in  radiation 
control  should  be  closed  soon  before  so  much 
equipment  is  manufactured  and  Installed 
that  U5.ers  may  be  tempted  to  resist  future 
safety  measures  simply  because  of  the  costs. 
The  time  to  head  off  risks  of  unacceptable 
radiation  exposures  in  the  radiation  process- 
ing industry,  and  in  industrial  non-destruc- 
tive testing  is  now.  The  information  about 
radiation  effects  exists.  There  is;  .ample  ex- 
jjericnce  to  show  that  Federal  regulations  in 
this  ."^eld  can  work,  are  effective,  and  need 
not  f-ttfle  further  technological  progress. 
The  major  capital  investments  for  these 
new  industries  still  lie  ahead,  so  that  safety 
in  design  and  manufacture  can  be  built  In. 
These  are  the  reasons  why  H.R.  10790  as 
it  Is  being  amended  by  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  does  include  and  should 
inclurie  authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  to  set  standards  that 
can  apply  to  industrial  X-ray  equipment. 
In  my  opinion  they  are  good  and  suffllcent 
reasons. 


THE   PATRIOTISM    OF    DISSENT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Family  Economics  Bureau  of  the  North- 
westeni  National  Life  In.surance  Co.  re- 
leased recently  a  report  analyzing  the 
current  situation  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  balanced  report,  especially  in  its 
critique  of  dissent,  noting  that  the  vigor 
of  dissent  today  is  a  .sign  of  the  basic 
health  of  this  country.  Those  who  care 
enough  about  the  United  States  to  criti- 
cize it  are  actually,  in  the  words  of  the 
report,  exercising  the  "patriotism  of  dis- 
sent." Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Bemid.ji  Pioneer 
of  May  2.  1968,  commenting,  on  the  re- 
port, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fellows: 


Up  With  America 

No  one  can  be  blamed  for  wondering.  In 
a  day  when  it  is  fashionable  to  sneer  at  the 
American  way  of  life,  whether  he  was  so 
lucky  after  all  to  be  born  in  America. 

Sen.  Fulbright  says  American  .society  is 
sick.  America  is  on  the  \crge  of  moral  and 
nervous  collap;;e,  says  John  Stelntaack. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  time  has  come  to 
ask  "What's  right  with  America?"  and  to 
answer  the  question  emphatically. 

America  has  faults,  all  right.  (So  does 
every  other  country.)  History  may  reveal, 
however,  that  the  greatest  fault  was  ruinous 
lack  of  con.-tructive.  non-cynical  critici.sm 
and  widespread  amnesia  about  the  advan- 
tages of  living  In  America. 

The  fall  of  America,  if  it  comes,  may  be  as 
much  the  fault  of  critics  who  deny  the  good 
in  their  country  as  of  the  flaws  the  critics 
carp  about. 

Presidemt  Johnson  said  earlier  this  year 
when  he  proclaimed  1968  Human  Rights 
Yeir:  "Rights  not  perceived  cannot  be  prized. 
Rights  not  understood  are  rights  not  exer- 
cised, and  £oon  weakened  or  destroyed." 

A  chronicle  of  progress  and  achievement 
in  America  lias  been  assembled  by  the  Family 
Economics  Bureau  of  Northwestern  National 
Life  Insurance  Co.  It  was  the  result  of  a 
study  that  had  as  its  aim  "to  prepare  an 
antidote  to  biased  and  uiireaboned  criticism 
of  the  American  system." 

Results  of  the  study  effectively  challenge 
the  impression,  left  by  critics,  that  American 
society  Is  deteriorating. 

A  report  on  the  study  advances  the  opinion 
that  much  of  the  disillusion  abroad  in  the 
land  is  due  to  a  greater  awareness  of  prob- 
lems, many  of  them  more  severe  in  the  past. 

For  example,  there  was  one  narcotic  addict 
for  every  400  people  in  1914,  but  only  one 
for  every  3,500  in  1960. 

Dr.  John  P.  Roche,  commentator  on  Amer- 
ican society  and  professor  of  social  thought 
at  Brandels  University,  sees  civil  rights  aware- 
ness as  a  sign  of  proge.ss.  He  says,  "It  is  curi- 
ous how  those  who  bemoan  the  present  state 
of  American  freedom  overlook  the  undeniable 
historical  shift  from  acceptance  of  segrega- 
tion to  civil  liberties  consciousness." 

Similarly,  discontent  can  be  seen  as  an  ad- 
vantage because  it  usually  leads  to  progress. 
Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  Harvard  historian 
and  advisor  to  President  Kennedy,  says  that 
"discontent,  lerment  and  rebelliousness 
(have)  traditionally  been  the  health  of  our 
society." 

The  Insurance  company  study  makes  it 
plain  that  there's  plenty  right  with  America. 
We'd  better  wake  up  and  realize  it  before 
cynical  and  unreasoning  critics  talk  us  all  out 
of  a  country. 


DR.    N.    V.    THIRTHA,    BANGALORE 
UNIVERSITY,  INDIA 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
years,  we  have  become  so  accustomed 
to  the  Fulbrir-zht-Hays  exchanse  pro- 
gram that  we  sometimes  forget  that  it  is 
a  continuing  exchange  from  which  this 
Nation  and  others  benefit  in  ways  not 
ra  vays  measurable. 

During  this  past  school  year,  the 
Wayne  County  Intermediate  School  Dis- 
trict had  the  honor  and  Rood  fortune 
to  have  with  them  Dr.  N.  V.  Thirtha.  of 
Bangalore  University,  India.  Dr.  Thir- 
tha's  contribution  to  schoolchildren  and 
staff  members  in  Wayne  County  schools, 
and  to  education  in  Michigan  and  in 
this  Nation,  has  been  sizable.  At  a  time 
when  understanding  people  different 
from  ourselves  io  so  important,  we  could 


not  have  had  a  better  i>er.son  to  work 
with  us.  He  has  done  much  to  help  i)ro- 
fessionals  and  students  to  become  more 
knowledgeable  about  India  and  its  cul- 
ture, lie  also  helped  our  children  and 
staff  to  better  understand  their  own 
problems  and  strengths  as  an  educa- 
tional organization  and  as  a  nation. 

The  high  regard  Michigan  has  for 
Dr.  Thirtha  and  the  Fulbright-Hays  pro- 
gram is  further  explained  in  ths  joint 
resolution  from  the  house  and  .senate 
of  the  State  of  Michijjan.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  State  of  Michigan,  in  trib- 
ute to  Dr.  Thirtha.  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ord.?red  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Hot  SE  CONCt'RRENT  RESOLUTION   280 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  tribute  Io  Dr.  N. 
Vyas  Thirtha 

I  Offered  by  Representatives  Waldron.  Ryan 
and  Smart  and  .Senators  Lodge.  I*vln.  Huber 
ai^.d  Kuhn.  \ 

Whereas,  Dr.  N.  Vyas  Tlilrtha  concludes  a 
year  of  serving  as  curriculum  conrultant.  In 
the  area  of  India  and  South  Asia,  at  the 
Wayne  Comity  Intermediate  School  District, 
on  a  Fulbright-Hays  Exchange  Program  and 
returns  to  India  where  he  will  become  Vice 
President  of  Bangalore  University:  and 

Whereas.  Dr.  Thirtha  li.as  worked  as  a 
teacher  In  secondary  schools  in  India  for  over 
eight  year.3,  and  as  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Education  at  Osmanla  University  for  over  ten 
years,  where  he  holds  the  position  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Education  and  has  participated  In 
the  program  of  teacher-training  and  research 
in  India:  he  holds  a  Master's  degree  from  an 
Indian  University  .md  obtained  his  Ph.D. 
from  Stanford  University,  majoring  in  "Social 
Foundations  and  Education"  with  a  minor  in 
"Anthropology"  and  has  written  several 
Ijooks  and  re.scarch  iirticles  on  Indian  prob- 
lems, with  a  jpcclal  emphasis  on  culture 
change  in  the  subcontinent:  and 

Whereas.  Dr.  Tlilrtha  was  imprisoned  for 
over  a  year  by  the  British  government  in 
India  lor  his  participation  in  the  "Quit 
India"  revolution:  he  comes  from  the  Gand- 
hian  tradition  of  Indian  nationalism  and  has 
not  merely  studied  in  depth  the  Gandhlan 
ideology  but  also  has  participated  in  the 
Gandhlan  movement  for  national  Independ- 
ence and  the  constructive  program  in  rural 
India:  and 

Whereas,  During  Dr.  Thirtha's  ten  months 
here  he  lias  spoken  to  and  worked  with 
thousands  of  students  and  the  faculties  of 
over  100  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in 
Wayne  County;  has  conferred  with  four  com- 
munity colleges  and  the  faculties  of  seven 
universities,  sharing  his  scholarship  from 
coast  to  coast,  and  has  been  a  contributor  at 
22  professional  conferences  throughout  the 
country,  .speaking  before  church  groups, 
service  clubs,  and  human  relations  councils: 
conducting  research  v.hich  adds  to  the 
knowledge  of.  and  points  out  the  urgent  need 
fcr.  cross  cultural  understanding,  both 
among  Americans  of  different  groups  and  be- 
tween countries;  now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Michigan 
Legislature,  speaking  lor  themselves  and  for 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  con- 
gratulate Dr.  Thirtha  for  Ills  scholarly 
achievements  and  express  dur  appreciation 
for  his  extensive  work  In  education  and  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  international 
understanding;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  Dr.  N.  Vyas  Thirtha  be  pre- 
•entpd  with  a  copy  of  this  resolution. 
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Adopted  by  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves 
June  3.  1968. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate  June  4,  1968. 
Bbryl  I.  Kenyon. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

T.  Thos.  THATCHiai. 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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lems  of  legality  I  wish  to  examine  uxlay  from 
the  other  events  to  which  the  word  "Revolu- 
tion" is  so  often  applied. 


CONSENT  OF  THE  GOVERNED 


Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
age-old  problem  of  reconciling  individ- 
ual freedom  and  public  order  is  much 
discussed  these  days  from  many  points 
of  view  On  July  4,  Hon.  Eugene  Rostow. 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political 
Affairs  delivered  an  address  on  this  sub- 
ject at  Monticello,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial 
Foundation.  Secretary  Rostow  is  a  long- 
time advocate  of  liberal  legislation  and 
progressive  causes.  He  has  made  an  in- 
formed and  stimulating  intei-pretation 
of  the  scope  and  limits  of  personal  free- 
dom In  our  democratic  society,  in  the 
light  of  corttemporary  issues  and  cur- 
rent social  protests. 

I  commend  this  address  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Consent  of  the  Governed 
(Address  by  Eugene  V.  Rostow.  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Political  Affairs,  delivered 
at  MonUcello.  under  the  auspices  of   the 
Thomas    Jefferson    Memorial    Foundation. 
Charlottesville.  Va..  July  4.   1968) 
We  have  come  together  at  a  magic  place, 
symbol  of  all  that  Is  best  In  us,  to  celebrate 
our  Revolution,  and  to  consider  Its  part  in 
our  lives.  ,  . 

The  Fourth  cf  July  Is  at  once  the  most 
frivolous  and  the  most  solemn  of  oxu  holi- 
days It  has  always  been  an  occasion  for 
bonfires  and  sn.all-boy  mischief,  for  water- 
melons and  whisky  and  pink  lemonade.  But 
It  Is  much  more.  It  Is  also  a  day  when  the 
most  angry  and  cvnlcal  among  us  hear,  for 
a  moment,  what  Lincoln  called  "the  mystic 
chords  of  memory"  which  stretch  "from 
every  battlefield  and  patriot  grave  to  every 
living  heart  and  hearthstone"  of  the  land. 
AU  who  have  broken  bread  In  the  commun- 
ion of  our  life  must  rally  to  this  call.  At 
some  level  of  consciousness,  every  American 
believes  In  the  dreams  and  hopes  which 
make  our  people  one.  Beyond  the  pains  of 
dally  life,  with  all  Its  selfishness.  Its  evil, 
and  Its  violence,  few  can  deny  "the  better 
angels  of  our  nature."  In  overwhelming  ma- 
jority we  believe  in  their  gospel,  as  Justice 
Holmes    once   said,    because    we    can't    help 

It. 

So  of  course,  do  many  others.  The  vision 
of  America  according  to  Thomas  Jefferson 
stirs  every  people.  His  words,  and  the  mem- 
ory Of  what  we  did  In  their  name,  are  a 
living  part  of  the  literature  of  liberty 
throughout  the  world. 

Today  the  word  "Revolution"  Is  all  about 
us  Wherever  we  look,  we  see  processes  of 
change  men  call  Revolutions.  We  talk  of 
Revolutions  in  the  relations  of  the  races, 
the  sexes,  the  classes,  and  the  generations. 
Revolutions  in  the  universities,  in  the  politi- 
cal parties,  and  In  every  form  of  fashion. 
We  are  first  among  the  nations  In  under- 
taking the  boldest  social  revolution  of  all— 
the  determination  to  eliminate  the  oldest 
scourge  of  mankind,  poverty  Itself.  In  this 
rich  and  generous  country,  we  have  de- 
clared, the  poor  need  not  always  be  with 
us  On  the  contrary,  we  are  seeking  to  draw 
them  Into  the  mainstream  of  American  life 
as  full  and  equal  participants. 

Let  me  start  by  distinguishing  the  prob- 


The  American  RevoluUon  of  1776  was  an 
act  of  rebellion  against  constituted  author- 
ity It  was  a  breach  of  existing  law.  which 
gave  rise  to  the  organization  of  American 
society  under  a  new  system  of  laws,  made  by 
the  revolutionaries,  and  intended  by  them 
to  be  eternal.  The  harshest  war  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  confirmed  their  thesis  that 
the  Union  of  1789  was  an  indissoluble  com- 
pact, made  by  the  people  themselves,  and  not 
to  be  broken  by  the  states. 

Is  there  a  paradox  In  the  position  of  our 
Founding  Fathers?  Did  they  claim  for  them- 
selves a  right  they  would  deny  to  others— 
the  right,  that  is.  to  decide  for  themselves 
which  laws  to  obey,  and  which  to  disobey? 

It  is  the  essence  of  the  American  mystery 
that  the  Revolution  ol  1776  be  deemed  a 
rightful  .ict.  a  lawful  act.  and  not  simply  a 
coup  d'etat,  to  be  followed  by  another,  and 
later  on  by  more.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  not  a  clever  piece  of  political 
propaganda,  putting  a  plausible  face  on  a 
naked  seizure  of  power,  but  the  sUtement  of 
a  principle  basic  to  our  nature,  and  to  the 
nature  of  our  society. 

We  are  people  of  the  Book,  who  must  live 
by  the  Law.  If  as  a  people  we  break  the 
positive  law,  we  must  know  first  that  our  act 
is  Justified  In  the  nature  of  law,  and  as  a 
matter  of  law— Justified  because  the  law  we 
broke  was  void,  or  that  It  had  been  repudi- 
ated, or  was  contrary  to  Higher  Law. 

The  authority  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
legitimacy  of  our  social  order  derive  In  the 
end  from  this  conviction  about  the  character 
of  our  Revolution. 

The  principles  of  liberty  and  equality  set 
out  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
codified  in  the  Constitution  are  the  strongest 
force  in  our  history.  Year  after  year,  they 
burst  the  bonds  of  hatred  and  of  habit,  re- 
shaping our  minds  and  then  our  institutions. 
Their  moral  power  gives  coherence  and  di- 
rection to  our  public  life. 

The  moral  power  of  the  Declaration  ol 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  Is  not 
rooted  in  appetite,  or  In  success.  The  Ideas 
of  the  Declaration  are  part  of  our  bone  not 
because  the  revolutionaries  were  romantic 
adventurers,  not  because  they  won.  but  be- 
cause we  believe  in  what  they  did  and  said. 
The  Declaration  has  been  and  remains  one 
of  the  chief  themes  In  the  symphony  of  our 
history  because  to  us.  as  communicants  In 
the  creed  of  American  society.  Its  Ideas  have 
the  sanction  of  being  right— right  as  a  Justi- 
fication for  the  Revolution,  and  right  also  as 
a  statement  of  our  most  cherished  ambitions 
for  American  society. 

I  do  not  intend  by  this  contention  to  mini- 
mize the  significance  of  violence  and  lawless- 
ness in  our  history.  From  our  treatment  of 
the  Indians  to  the  days  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
and  the  Molly  Magulres.  we  have  known  crime 
in  our  labor  and  race  relations.  In  our  poll- 
tics  and  even  In  business.  What  I  do  mean 
is  that  thus  far,  at  any  rate,  our  Instinct 
after  an  outburst  of  violence  has  always  been 
to  seek  a  wise  and  generous  solution  through 
law  for  the  conflict  which  gave  rise  to  the 
violence.  Thus  the  Clayton  Act  and  the 
Wagner  Act  followed  the  bloody  strikes  and 
bloody  labor  struggles  of  the  generation  be- 
fore 191'2.  and  then  later  of  the  twenties  and 
early  thirties.  And  now  civil  rights  and  pov- 
erty legislation  have  been  passed  In  the  wake 
of  recent  efforts— and  sometimes  of  violent 
and  disturbing  efforts— to  see  to  It  that  the 
promise  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  Is  In 
fact  at  last  fulfilled. 

The  Idea  of  legality  is  fundamental  to  the 
theory  of  the  Declaration  lx)th  as  a  revolu- 
tionary and  as  a  constitutional  act. 

The  case  for  revolution  which  Jefferson 
wrote  does  not  depend  upon  his  eighteenth 
century  language  of  universal  natural  rights. 
It  is  based  on  a  more  general  theory  about 


the  nature  of  a  free  political  community,  a 
free  pec^le.  and  a  nation 

I  do  not  intend  to  apologize  for  Jefferson  s 
theory  of  nattual  rights,  or  to  suggest  that 
It  is  no  longer  sensible  to  speak  of  mankind 
in  general,  in  the  tolerant  and  civilized  eight- 
eenth century  way.  rather  than  about  the 
Russians  the  Americans,  and  the  Chineae 
who  live  in  different  societies  and  are  shaped 
by  different  cultures.  Of  course  men  are  prod- 
ucts of  particular  cultures.  But  they  are  also 
men.  more  and  more  obviously  caught  up 
In  a  shared  dilemma.  The  state  of  our  tor- 
tured planet  requires  us  somehow  to  Invoke 
our  common  humanity  in  order  to  control 
and  restrain  our  all  too  common  Inhumanity. 
The  Declaration  put  the  essential  legal 
Justification  for  our  Revolution  In  these 
tem\s: 

■We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these  are 
Life.  Liberty  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness — 
That  to  secure  these  rights.  Governments 
are  Instituted  among  Men.  deriving  their 
Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned.— That  whenever  any  Form  of  Govern- 
ment, becomes  destructive  of  these  ends.  It  is 
the  Right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to  abolish 
It.  iuid  to  institute  new  Government,  laying 
its  foundation  on  such  principles  iUid  orga- 
nizing its  jxjwer  In  such  form,  as  to  them 
shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  Safety 
and  Happiness." 

These  propositions  rest  on  two  doctrines 
which  are  the  Implicit  predicate  of  the 
Declaration. 

The  first  was  the  theory  of  the  state  as  a 
social  compact,  formulated  for  the  modern 
world  by  Locke  and  Rousseau  but  with  roots 
that  extend  back  through  the  Middle  Ages 
to  classical  Greece.  While  the  idea  of  a  social 
compact  is  of  course  something  of  a  meta- 
phor, a  fiction,  it  remains  the  essential  idea 
of  all  modern  democracies,  and  indeed  of  any 
commtmlty  where  authority  rests  on  living 
custom  rather  than  on  force.  For  all  who 
believe  in  popular  and  representative  gov- 
ernment, the  powers  of  government  must  be 
deemed  to  derive  from  the  consent  of  the 
people  as  the  ultimate  source  of  sovereignty. 
and  not  from  the  barrel  of  a  gun.  The  social 
compact  we  imagine  Is  hardly  a  formal  docu- 
ment to  be  read  like  a  deed.  But  It  Is  an 
understanding  nonetheless,  binding  all  who 
share  the  cultiue  of  a  society  of  consent,  a 
society  in  which  the  citizen  participates 
freely  In  the  making  of  law.  and  in  Its  public 

life.  „       , 

The  second  doctrine  basic  to  our  Revolu- 
tion was  a  particular  theory  of  the  British 
Empire,  first  formulated  by  Franklin,  and 
generally  accepted  In  the  colonies  by  1776. 
According  to  that  theory,  the  colonies  were 
societies  of  free  men,  established  in  the 
wilderness  under  their  own  legislatures,  and 
linked  to  Britain  only  through  allegiance  to 
the  Crown.  The  Parliament  of  Westminster 
had  not  authority  over  the  colonies,  Franklin 
argued,  any  more  than  the  colonial  legisla- 
tures had  authority  In  England.  In  the  years 
immediately  before  1776,  the  attempts  of 
Parliament  and  of  the  King  to  govern  the 
colonies  breached  older  habits,  and  the  con- 
stitutional rules  on  which  the  association 
with  Britain  had  been  based.  These  were  acts 
of  usurpation,  Jefferson  and  his  colleagues 
charged.  Repeated  efforts  at  conciliation  hav- 
ing failed,  the  colonies  were  therefore 
Justified  in  "snipping  the  thin  gold  thread 
of  their  voluntary  allegiance  to  a  personal 
sovereign."  as  Professor  Becker   put  It. 

Thus  the  American  revolutionaries  could 
claim  that  the  King  had  %'lolated  the  law 
of  our  relationship,  and  that  oiu-  Revolution 
was  no  more  than  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  ties  of  allegiance  had  ceased  to  exist. 
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in 
Much  flowed  from  the  doctrines  on  which 
the  Revolution  was  based. 

A  great  deal  of  our  history  has  been  de- 


voted to  Jefferson's  central  proposition  that 
the  Just  po^ivers  of  government  are  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  For  the 
thesis  has  a  positive  as  well  as  negative  side. 
It  was  Invoked  to  Justify  Revolution.  But  its 
obverse  was  equally  clear.  In  a  society  of 
consent,  where  men  were  free  to  go  if  they 
wished,  they  were  bound — morally  bound^ — by 
the  laws  they  themselves  hat*  helped  to  make. 

This  principle  was  the  prologue  and  fovm- 
datlon  for  all  that  was  to  come— the  devel- 
opment of  the  thirteen  rural  colonies  under 
their  new  Constitution  into  a  vast  continen- 
tal nation  which  then  became  a  world  power. 

At  every  step  of  the  way.  men  have  re- 
freshed their  minds  by  returning  to  these 
first  principles  The  Idea  of  law.  as  I  remarked 
a  few  moments  ago.  has  a  central  place  In 
the  hierarchy  of  our  values.  This  natural  cast 
of  our  thought  has  been  reinforced  by  the 
special  duties  we  have  given  our  Courts  In 
enforcing  the  constitutional  limits  on  the  au- 
thority of  all  branches  of  our  Government. 
Defining  "the  Just  powers"  of  government 
has  therefore  been  a  constant  preoccupation 
of  our  Judges,  our  Congress,  and  of  our  public 
opinion. 

IV 

Order  has  always  been  a  complex  problem 
for  self-governing  communities  based  on  a 
wide  measure  of  personal  freedom.  Yet  such 
communities  have  a  particularly  subtle  In- 
stinct for  order.  Cicero  spoke  of  the  con- 
cordia,  the  unspoken  agreement  on  funda- 
mentals, which  defines  such  a  society,  and 
makes  personal  liberty  possible.  In  his  usage, 
the  word  means  the  universe  of  Indispensable 
principles  to  which  all  men  of  a  society  are 
loyal.  Without  concord  In  this  sense,  no  so- 
ciety can  long  endure  In  freedom.  A  commu- 
nity, after  all,  is  a  psychological,  not  a  physi- 
cal entity.  It  is  not  a  congeries  of  people, 
places  and  buildings,  but  an  association  of 
people  who  share  the  same  customs  and 
values.  Their  law  sums  up  their  essential 
Ideas  of  social  harmony.  It  defines  the  rela- 
tions of  men  to  each  other,  and  to  the  state, 
and  sets  limits  of  civility  for  their  conflicts. 

Every  system  of  law  contains  another  ele- 
ment as  well.  Its  yeast,  the  force  essential  to 
Its  vitality,  and  to  Its  capacity  for  growth. 
Montesquieu  called  this  Inner  principle  the 
Spirit  of  the  Laws,  the  body  of  Ideas  and 
aspirations  which  guides  the  response  of  the 
law  to  changing  Ideas  and  changing  condi- 
tions. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  which  grew  from  it  reflect  both 
aspects  of  the  law  of  American  society — Its 
code  of  the  moment,  and  its  goal  for  the 
future. 

They  spoke  for  the  living  law  of  the  late 
eighteenth  century  when  they  proclaimed 
the  equality  of  man.  but  compromised  with 
slavery  In  order  to  form  the  Union. 

But  both  these  germinal  documents  have 
another  dimension.  They  state  the  Spirit  of 
our  law.  in  Montesquieu's  sense,  and  the 
Constitution  does  so  in  a  form  which  can 
be  legally  enforced.  It  thus  provides  a  stand- 
ard against  which  to  test  the  validity  of  posi- 
tive law.  By  Invoking  the  Constitution,  we 
maintain  a  steady  tension  between  the  ac- 
tual and  the  Ideal  In  our  lives,  and  seek  to 
keep  the  law  abreast  of  changing  conditions, 
and  changing  concepts  of  social  Justice. 

The  need  to  define  the  "Just  powers"  of  the 
government  has  arisen  in  a  variety  of  forms. 
and  in  a  number  of  forums.  It  has  been  the 
leitmotif  of  many  branches  of  constitutional 
law  and  politics. 

Jealous  of  oior  liberties,  and  dubious  about 
authority,  we  have  been  more  solicitous  of 
the  individual  than  most  nations  In  drawing 
the  line  between  freedom  and  order.  Over 
and  over  again,  we  have  considered  how  far 
governments  and  private  groups  can  go  In 
sectu-ing  or  restricting  the  unalienable  Rights 
of  Man.  Confident  of  the  strength  of  our  so- 
cial order,  we  have  protected  the  rights  of 
minorities  against  the  tyranny  of  the  major- 
ity.  In   developing   our   law   of   freedom   of 


speech  and  of  the  press,  and  In  defining  the 
permissible  llmlta  of  peaceful  assemblies.  Our 
law  of  civil  liberty  is  notably  robust,  and 
gives  the  individual  an  unexampled  latitude 
in  expressing  his  views  about  every  conceiv- 
able subject.  From  tme  to  time — and  notably 
at  the  present  time — we  have  also  had  to 
consider  how  the  Just  powers  of  the  major- 
ity should  be  protected  against  the  vehe- 
mence of  a  minority  convinced  of  its  recti- 
tude, and  determined  to  have  Its  way  even 
when  It  falls  to  persuade. 

In  considering  how  our  customs  and  our 
law  have  defined  the  limits  of  personal  free- 
dom, we  should  distinguish  two  classes  of 
problems,  which  sometimes  overlap. 

The  first  is  testing  the  constitutionality 
of  positive  law.  the  second,  breaches  of  con- 
cededly  valid  law  as    acts  of  social  protest. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  courts  can- 
not pass  on  the  validity  of  a  law,  a  contract, 
or  a  cust(im  unless  the  issue  is  necessarily 
raised  In  the  course  of  a  genuine  case  in 
controversy.  In  most  Instances,  a  citizen  must 
break  the  law  in  order  to  persuade  the  courts 
to  pass  on  its  constitutionality. 

It  is  common  error  to  think  of  such 
breaches  of  the  law  as  acts  of  disobedience 
to  law.  A  constitutional  test  of  law  is  not  an 
act  of  war  against  society,  a  breach  of  the 
Concordia  on  which  society  rests.  It  is.  on  the 
contrary,  an  appeal  to  law.  and  an  act  of 
faith  in  society,  a  reliance  in  every  sense  on 
the  underlying  concord  and  peacp  of  thp 
social  order. 

When  I  say  that  such  tests  of  law  are 
morally  justified.  I  do  not  mean  to  Imply 
that  they  are  easy,  or  that  society  can  meet 
their  challenge  without  strain.  Normally,  the 
very  Idea  of  such  challenges  implies  deep 
and  disruptive  processes  of  change  in  the 
habits  and  Ideas  of  society. 

The  best  illustration  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  process  of  constitutional  testing  works 
has  been  the  cycle  of  cases  dealing  with  the 
rights  of  Negroes  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
There  have  been  excesses  among  them,  and 
mistakes,  of  course,  but  viewing  the  cycle 
as  a  whole.  I  conclude  that  they  constitute 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  achievements 
of  law  in  our  history,  leading  the  nation  to 
vindicate  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  and 
to  undertake  changes  in  our  most  deeply 
established  habits. 

The  F\3urteenth  Amendment  has  not  in 
fact  been  enforced  to  protect  the  Negro  for 
nearly  two  generations  after  the  Hayes-Til- 
den  election  of  1876.  The  compromise  which 
settled  that  election  controversy  tacitly  post- 
poned all  efforts  to  enforce  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  in  behalf  of  the  Negro  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

The  hiatus  was  defended  or  explained  on 
various  grounds:  that  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  had  not  been  legally  ratified; 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  Higher  Law  of  the 
Bible,  and  to  customs  and  mores  of  a  region 
of  the  country;  and  that  the  majority  of  the 
nation  should  defer  to  the  strongly  held 
views  of  the  Southern  minority,  and  refrain 
from  attempting  to  enforce  the  Amendment. 

But  society  did  not  stand  still  while  the 
understandiiig  of  1877  prevailed.  In  ever  in- 
creasing numbers,  the  poor  Freedmen  of  1865 
became  full  participants  in  the  work  of  so- 
ciety, although  many  Black  men  remained 
trapped  in  the  ignorance  and  poverty  of  rural 
life  .It  the  subsistence  level.  More  and  more 
acquired  higher  education,  and  began  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  activities  and  responsibilities 
of  the  middle  class.  Negroes  fought  in  two 
World  Wars,  in  Korea  and  in  Viet-Nam. 

Meanwhile,  our  Ideas  of  social  Justice 
changed,  and  changed  fundamentally.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  endured  the  bit- 
terness and  .suffering  of  a  Great  Depression. 
They  emerged  from  that  experience  com- 
mitted to  a  much  more  compassionate  and 
Jeffersonlan  view  of  the  Individual  than  had 
ever  been  the  case  in  our  society  before.  At 
the  same  time,  the  probleri  of  race  had  taken 
on  completely  new  meaning,  after  the  ex- 
perience with  Hitler,  and  in  a  world  where 


nearly  seventy  new  countries  had  emerged 
from  the  dissolution  of  Empire. 

By  the  early  Fifties,  the  compromises  and 
evasions  of  1877  had  become  obsolete — as 
obsolete  and  as  offensive  to  our  moral  sense 
as  the  constitutional  compromise  over  the 
status  of  fugitive  slaves  had  become  a  hun- 
dred years  earlier. 

In  that  setting,  the  Supreme  Court  began 
to  insist  that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  be 
enforced,  case  by  case,  as  practice  after  prac- 
tice, statute  after  statute,  was  challenged  In 
litigation. 

This  process  has  Involved  Congress,  the 
Presidency  and  the  people  as  well  as  the 
Courts.  In  recent  years,  the  nation  has 
spoken  over  and  over  again  with  all  its 
pwUtlcal  force  to  reaffirm  the  principle  of 
equality  as  the  basis  for  our  law.  We  know 
that  the  attitudes  and  customs  built  up  over 
three  hundred  years  do  not  yet  fully  cor- 
respond to  the  law  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. But  In  otu-  majorities  we  are  agreed,  I 
think,  as  to  the  rlghtness  of  the  constitu- 
tional doctrine,  and  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  dignity  that  Inform  it.  And  we  are  agreed 
too  that  It  is  the  moral  obligation  of  citizens 
and  public  offlclals  to  translate  the  law's 
command  Into  dally  practice.  When  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  sto<xl  in 
the  school-house  door,  a  few  years  ago,  he 
was  not  asking  the  Governor  of  Alabama  to 
yield  to  force,  but  to  obey  a  law  which  he. 
like  every  other  citizen,  had  pledged  his 
sacred  honor  to  uphold.  This  Bide  of  Utopia, 
some  marginal  force  has  always  been  needed 
to  enforce  the  law.  But  In  a  society  of  con- 
sent force  Is  not  its  flnal  arbiter. 

In  the  explosion  of  social  protest  which 
nearly  every  nation  of  the  world  seems  to 
be  experiencing  at  the  moment,  the  Idea 
of  legality  is  often  posed  in  a  totally  differ- 
ent form.  In  these  manifestations,  there  are 
breaches  of  law  not  for  the  sake  of  testing 
its  validity,  but  to  serve  other  goals.  The 
constitutional  validity  of  discrimination  Is 
not  put  in  Issue  by  arson,  nor  the  propriety 
of  university  practices  by  tearing  up  the 
papers  of  the  University  president  Often, 
the  citizen  breaks  a  concededly  valid  law  as 
a  protest.  He  may  not  agree  with  that  par- 
ticular law.  Or  he  may  be  seeking  through 
his  arrest  to  dramatize  his  own  opinion  of 
another  law.  or  to  rally  support  lor  a  view 
on  quite  another  subject  he  has  been  unable 
to  persuade  a  majority  to  accept.  Sometimes. 
he  breaks  the  law  because  he  regards  Its 
policy  as  profoundly  wTong.  and  believes  he 
has  a  moral  right  or  duty  to  break  the  law, 
even  though  he  can  properly  be  punished 
for  doing  so.  This  kind  of  argument  Is  often 
raised  by  some  who  disagree  with  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam.  In  still 
other  cases,  the  law  breaker  breaks  the  law 
because  he  Is  at  war  with  society,  and  seeks 
to  destroy  or  conquer  it. 

In  situations  of  this  kind,  society  faces 
not  an  appeal  to  what  is  best,  but  the  threat 
of  what  is  worst  in  Its  spirit.  Those  who 
commit  such  acts  rely  on  the  legal  philoso- 
phy of  those  who  resisted  the  enforcement  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  for  so  long,  and 
resist  It  .still. 

The  permissible  limits  of  protest  have  been 
debated  over  the  centuries. 

Perhaps  I  can  summarize  that  debate  by 
presenting  an  imaginary  dialogue  between 
Socrates  and  Henry  David  Thoreau.  I  have 
had  Socrates  speak  from  the  Crlto,  and 
Thoreau  from  his  Essay  on  Civil  Disobedi- 
ence, and  his  speech  in  Defense  of  John 
Brown. 

Thoreau's  views  on  man's  freedom  In  so- 
ciety assert  a  theory  which  has  had  a  wide 
currency  in  recent  years.  Thoreau  contended 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  citizen,  or  at  least 
of  the  citizen  of  superior  virtue,  to  disobey 
valid  laws — like  tax  laws — when  his  con- 
science tell  hiui  that  Important  policies 
of  the  society  are  ^rong. 

Thoreau  is  the  modern  source  of  the  phrase 
"civil  disobedience."  I  shall  examine  that 
Idea  here  not  as  It  might  be  Invoked  In  a 
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tyranny,  where  the  laws  are  not  based  on 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  nor  as  It  might 
be  relied  upon  in  testing  the  validity  of  par- 
ticular laws  under  our  Constitution,  but  as 
a  claim  of  general  right  for  the  citizen— or 
at  least  for  some  citizens— In  a  society  of 
consent.  .. 

The  Crlto,  you  remember,  presented  boc- 
rates  on  his  last  day.  Crlto  had  come  at  dawn, 
to  offer  Socrates  a  chance  to  escape,  so  that 
he  could  live  siifely  in  exile. 

SocRATE.s.  In  le;v>ing  tiie  prison  against 
t'le  will  of  the  Athenlars,  do  I  not  wrong 
those  whom  I  ought  least  to  wrong?  Do  I 
not  desert  the  principles  that  we  are  never 
latentlonally  to  do  wrong,  and  that  Injustice 
Is  always  an  evil  and  dishonor  to  him  who 
acts   unjubtly? 

Thoreau.  But  the  mass  of  men  serve  the 
state,  not  as  men  mainly,  but  as  machines, 
with  their  bodies.  In  most  cases  there  Is  no 
free  exercise  whatever  of  Uie  Judgment  or  of 
the  moral  sense:  but  they  put  themselves 
on  a  level  with  wood  and  earth  and  stones. 
Such  command  no  more  respect  than  men 
of  straw  or  a  lump  of  dirt.  They  have  the 
same  sort.  o<  worth  only  as  horses  or  dogs. 

\Vt\en  power  Is  In  the  hands  of  the  people, 
a  majority  continues  to  rule  not  because 
they  are  most  liltely  to  be  in  the  right,  nor 
because  this  seems  fairest  to  the  minority, 
but  because  they  are  physically  the  strong- 
est Can  there  not  be  a  government  in  which 
majorities  do  not  virtually  decide  right  and 
wrong,   but  conscience? 

Socrates.  Suppose  I  do  play  truant,  and 
the  laws  and  government  come  to  Interro- 
gate me.  "Tell  us,  Socrates."  they  say,  "what 
are  you  about?  Are  you  not  going  by  an 
act  of  vours  to  overturn  us — the  laws,  and 
the  whole  State,  so  far  as  In  you  lies?  Do 
vou  imagine  that  a  State  can  subsist  and 
not  be  overthrown,  in  which  the  decisions  of 
law  have  no  power,  but  are  set  aside  and 
trampled   \ipon   by   individuals?" 

Thoreau.  In  fact.  I  quietly  declare  war 
with  the  Sta-.e.  after  my  fashion,  though  1 
will  still  make  what  use  and  get  what  ad- 
vantage of   her  I  can. 

The  authority  of  government,  even  such  as 
I  am  willing  to  submit  to,  Is  still  an  impure 
one:  to  be  strictly  Just,  It  must  have  the 
sanction  and  consent  of  the  governed.  It  can 
have  no  pure  right  over  my  person  and 
property  but  what  I  concede  it.  I  please  my- 
self with  imagining  a  State  at  last  which 
would  not  think  it  inconsistent  with  its  own 
repose  if  a  lew  were  to  live  aloof  from  It. 
not  meddling  with  it,  nor  embraced  by  It. 
Socrates.  "And  was  that  our  agreement 
with  you?"  the  laws  would  answer,  "or  were 
you  to  abide  by  the  sentence  of  the  State? 
For.  having  brought  you  into  the  world,  and 
nurtured  and  educated  you.  and  given  you 
and  every  other  citizen  a  share  In  every  good 
which  we  had  to  give,  we  further  proclaim 
to  any  Athenian  by  the  liberty  which  we 
allow  him,  that  if  he  does  not  like  us  when 
he  has  become  of  age  and  has  seen  the  ways 
of  the  city,  and  made  our  acquaintance,  he 
may  go  where  he  pleases  and  take  his  goods 
with  him.  But  he  who  has  experience  of  the 
manner  in  which  we  order  justice  and  ad- 
minister the  State,  and  still  remains,  has 
entered  into  an  implied  contract  that  he 
will  do  as  we  command  him.  And  he  who  dls- 
obevs  us  Is.  as  we  maintain,  wrong,  because 
he  has  made  an  agreement  with  us  that  he 
will  duly  obey  our  commands:  and  he  neither 
obeys  them  nor  convinces  us  that  our  com- 
mands are  unjust:  and  we  do  not  rudely 
impose  them,  but  give  him  the  alternative 
of  obeying  or  convincing  us: — that  Is  what 
we  offer,  and   he  does   neither." 

Thoreau.  But  there  are  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  patrons  of  virtue  to  one  virtuous 
man.  All  voting  is  a  sort  of  gaming,  like 
checkers  or  backganmion,  with  a  slight  moral 
tinge  to  it.  a  playing  with  right  and  wrong. 
A  wise  man  will  not  leave  the  right  to  the 
mercy  of  chance,  nor  wish  It  to  prevail 
through  the  power  of  the  majority.  There  Is 


little  virtue  In  the  action  of  masses  of  men. 
Any  man  more  right  than  his  neighbors  con- 
stitutes a  majority  of  one  already.  Why  is 
the  government  not  more  apt  to  anticipate 
and  provide  for  reform?  Why  does  it  not 
cherish  its  wise  minority? 

It  is  not  a  man's  duty  as  a  matter  of  course 
to  devote  himself  to  the  eradication  of  even 
the  most  enormous  wrong:  but  It  Is  his  duty 
at  least  to  wash  his  hands. of  It. 

SOCRATES.  But  I  of  all  men  have  acknowl- 
edged the  agreement,  made  at  leisure,  not 
in  hastJ  or  under  any  compulsion  or  decep- 
tion. If  I  (lee.  the  laws  will  say:  "Consider, 
Socrates,  that  if  you  do  escape  you  will  be 
doing  us  an  injury.  You  would  be  breaking 
the  covenants  and  agreements  which  you 
have  made  with  us.  and  wronging  those 
whom  you  ought  least  of  all  to  wrong,  that 
Is  to  say,  yourself,  your  friends,  your  coun- 
try, and  us.  the  laws,  whom  you  would  be 
doing  your  best  to  destroy." 

Thoreau.  Any  man  knows  when  he  is  Jus- 
tified, and  all  the  wits  In  the  world  cannot 
enlighten  him  on  that  point.  The  murderer 
always  knows  he  la  Justly  punished;  but 
when  a  government  takes  the  life  of  a  man 
without  the  consent  of  his  conscience.  It  Is 
an  audacious  government,  and  is  taking  a 
step  toward  Its  own  dissolution. 

Socrates.  Who  would  care  about  a  state 
whlcli  has  no  laws? 

The  American  community,  permeated  by 
Jefferson's  Ideals,  can  never  stress  enough 
the  need  to  respect  the  autonomy  of  the 
Iconoclast,  nor  do  too  much  to  protect  free- 
dom of  thought  from  repression  at  the  will 
of  the  majority.  The  line  between  freedom 
and  order  is  always  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lem for  governments  which  believe  In  indi- 
vidual liberty.  As  Madison  once  said,  "it  Is  a 
melancholy  reflection  that  liberty  should  be 
equally  exposed  to  danger  whether  the  gov- 
ernment have  too  much  or  too  little  power, 
and  that  the  line  which  divides  these  ex- 
tremes should  be  so  inaccurately  defined  by 
experience  .  .  .  The  abuses  of  liberty  beget  a 
sudden  transition  to  an  undue  degree  of 
power." 

Giving  full  and  sympathetic  weight  to 
Tlioreau's  plea  for  the  autonomy  of  the  In- 
dividual, no  society  of  consent  could  live  ac- 
cording to  Thoreau's  principle,  and  no  other 
society  would  care  enough  about  the  rights 
of  a  non-conformist  to  consider  It. 

Thoreau  himself  could  never  quite  decide 
whether  he  was  within  the  society  or  outside 
it.  He  wanted  both  the  protection  and  benefit 
of  life  In  society,  and  the  privilege  of  being  at 
war  with  it.  Contemptuous  of  democracy, 
he  had  better  things  to  do,  he  said,  than 
persuade  his  stupid  fellow-cltlzens  that 
slavery,  the  Mexican  War  and  the  tax  in 
support  of  the  church  were  wrong.  He  there- 
fore claimed  the  right  not  to  pay  his  taxes, 
and  indeed  to  use  force,  like  John  Brown, 
to  propagate  his  Ideas. 

But  the  obligations  of  democratic  citizen- 
ship cannot  be  so  easily  evaded.  Pilate's 
gesture,  or  John  Brown's,  do  not  discharge 
the  biuxlen.  Even  the  most  patient  and  toler- 
ant of  societies  cannot  ignore  Indefinitely 
wars  against  It  waged  by  individuals  or 
groups.  What  Croce  called  the  religion  of 
liberty  Is  a  demanding  creed.  When  laws 
prevail  which  a  citizen  believes  are  unjust 
or  immoral,  he  owes  the  community  a  duty 
to  participate  In  the  process  of  community 
decision,  according  to  Its  rules  of  reasoned 
debate,  and  Its  reasoned  procedures  for 
reaching  collective  Judgments. 

At  the  same  time,  society  must  always  be 
on  guard  to  make  sure  that  its  methods  for 
organizing  the  participation  of  citizens  in 
the  stern  and  sinewy  debates  of  democracy 
are  really  effective.  Life  In  the  vast  America 
of  today  can  no  longer  be  conducted  by  the 
simple  methods  of  a  town  meeting.  Many 
feel  helpless  and  excluded  by  the  formidable 
machinery  of  modern  life.  One  of  the  great 
areas  for  reform  in  modern  society  is  to  adapt 
our  procedures  to  facilitate  meaningful  par- 
ticipation by  pet^le  In  the  decisions  which 


affect  their  lives — not  only  in  the  realm  of 
politics,  but  In  other  social  institutions  us 
well. 

But  what  if  the  dissenting  citizen  falls  to 
persuade  his  fellow-cltlzens  that  the  laws  to 
which  he  objects  are  indeed  unjust  and 
Inuiioral?  Is  he  then  entitled  to  live  by  his 
own  view?  If  so.  by  what  authority? 

Obviously,  no  democratic  society,  and  no 
other  society  based  on  the  Idea  of  equality, 
can  recognize  such  claims,  even  lor  an  aristoc- 
racy of  conscience.  No  matter  how  sincerely 
we  honor  learning  and  wisdom,  and  the  dl- 
\  ersliy  of  learned  views,  we  have  not  yet  made 
philosophers  Kings,  nor  are  we  likely  to. 

But,  we  iiave  been  told  lately,  the  principle 
of  the  Nuremberg  Trials  requires  the  citizen 
to  disobey  the  commands  of  the  state  when 
his  own  conscience,  and  his  own  conscience 
alone,  compels  him  to  do  so. 

Such  a  claim  betrays  little  knowledge  of 
the  Nuremberg  proceedings. 

They  were  directed  to  situations  in  which 
Individuals  accused  of  violating  the  laws  of 
war  claimed  as  a  defense  that  they  were 
carrying  out  the  orders  of  a  superior  officer. 

In  the  first  place.  Nuremberg  dealt  with 
Germans  under  the  orders  of  a  state  in 
which  authority  w.os  utterly  divorced  from 
consent.  Whatever  obligation  a  German  owed 
the  Third  Reich,  It  was  hardly  Plato's  proud 
duty  of  citizenship  In  ancient  Athens. 

Secondly,  with  respect  to  the  defense  of 
superior  orders,  our  own  Code  of  Military 
Justice  gives  full  protection  to  the  individual 
soldier  if  his  superior  should  order  him  to 
kill  or  torture  prisoners,  or  otherwise  violate 
the  laws  of  war. 

Finally,  the  Nuremberg  Trials  examined 
the  novel  charge  of  waging  aggressive  war- 
fare, in  violation  of  international  law.  This 
charge  was  confined  to  a  few  persons  in 
positions  of  high  responsibility  in  the  Ger- 
man Government.  It  was  not  regarded  as  a 
charge  universally  available,  nor  yet  as  a 
universal  solvent  of  Individual  responsi- 
bility. 

This  Is  not  the  occasion  to  analyze  the 
legality  of  our  policy  In  Vlet-Nam,  but  so  far 
as  the  Nuremberg  idea  is  concerned,  there  is 
no  basis  for  an  American  to  claim  that  his 
disagreement  with  otir  Vlet-Nam  policy 
Justifies  his  refusal  to  fulfill  one  of  his  most 
fundamental  obligations  as  a  citizen,  that  of 
military  service.  As  Justice  Cardozo  once 
said: 

"The  conscientious  objector.  If  his  liberties 
were  to  be  thus  extended,  might  refuse  to 
contribute  taxes  In  furtherance  of  a  war, 
whether  for  attack  or  for  defense,  or  In  fur- 
therance of  any  other  end  condemned  by 
his  conscience  as  Irreligious  or  Immoral.  The 
right  of  private  Judgment  has  never  yet  been 
so  exalted  above  the  powers  and  the  com- 
pulsion of  the  agencies  of  government.  One 
who  is  a  martyr  to  a  principle — which  may 
turn  out  In  the  end  to  be  a  delusion  or  an 
error — does  not  prove  by  his  martjTdom  that 
he  has  kept  within   the  law." 

We  come  back,  then,  to  Thoreau's  asser- 
tion that  when  a  citizen  is  convinced  that  a 
law  is  unjust,  and  he  cannot  persuade  a 
majority  to  agree  with  him.  he  has  the 
right — Indeed  the  duty — to  disobey  the  law, 
even  if,  as  in  John  Brown's  case,  he  has  to 
use  force  to  do  so. 

To  acknowledge  Thoreau's  proposition 
would  make  concord  within  society  impos- 
sible. In  times  of  stress,  Thoreau's  quiet 
war  could  hardly  remain  a  limited  war, 
confined  to  a  few  eccentrics  at  the  fringes 
of  society.  Different  groups  would  join  him 
In  claiming  the  right  to  dissociate  them- 
selves from  society.  Presumably  they  would 
be  as  convinced  of  their  superior  virtue  as 
he  was  of  his  own.  Competition  In  violence 
and  in  intimidation  would  become  more 
open,  and  more  Intense.  The  taboos  with 
which  democracy  has  sought  to  control  and 

redirect     our     aggressive     impulses     would 

weaken.    Despite   our   profound    and    nearly 

universal    Instinct   to   avoid   such   a   course. 

we   could   all    too   easily    find    ourselves   far 
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beyond  the  accepted  democratic  limits  of 
social  conflict  As  a  people,  we  know  the 
horror  and  cruelty  of  war  among  brothers, 
and  we  recoil  from  the  idea. 

Those  among  us  who  have  recently  pursued 
experiments  in  disorder  have  discovered  how 
easy  it  Is  to  paralyze  a  society  based  on  con- 
sent. Such  societies  are  not  police  states. 
They  are  organized  on  the  assumption  that 
citizens  normally  obey  the  law.  It  has  been 
un  Intoxicating  discovery  for  young  militants 
to  realize  that,  lor  a  moment,  they  can  para- 
lyze cities  and  institutions,  and  provoke  &itvi- 
ations  of  riot  and  siege.  But  they  dl.sco\er 
too  that  even  the  most  tolerant  and  per- 
missive societies  do  not  submit  to  their  own 
destruction.  Every  government  and  every  so- 
ciety has  an  Inherent  Impulse  to  restore 
order,  and  to  assure  its  own  survival. 

American  society  does  not  accept  the 
premise  that  it  is  rotten  to  the  core,  and  has 
become  incapable  of  solving  its  social  prob- 
lems through  the  benign  processes  of  reason, 
political  action  and  democratic  reform  In 
view  of  the  progress  on  many  fronts  we  have 
made  in  recent  years,  such  an  assertion  is 
patently  unjustified. 

A  prolongation  of  the  tactics  of  riot,  how- 
ever, can  have  only  tragic  consequences,  if 
fear  comes  to  dominate  the  political  atmos- 
phere, and  policy  turns  to  a  reliance  on  re- 
pression rather  than  on  .social  progress  as 
the  primary  method  of  order. 

Jefferson  spoke  to  this  issue — a  threat  to 
society  In  his  time  as  it  is  in  ours — in  these 
words : 

"The  first  principle  of  republicanism  is 
that  the  lex  majoris  partis  Is  the  fundamen- 
tal law  of  every  society  of  equal  rights;  to 
consider  the  will  of  the  society  enounced  by 
the  majority  of  a  single  vote,  as  sacred  as 
if  unanimous,  is  the  first  of  all  lessons  In  im- 
portance, yet  the  last  which  Is  thoroughly 
learnt.  This  law  once  disregarded,  no  other 
remains,  but  that  of  force,  which  ends  neces- 
sarily In  military  despotism." 


"JUST  WARS"  AND  CHRISTIAN  CON- 
SCIENCE: A  JOINT  LUTHERAN 
STATEMENT 

Mr.  HARTKE:  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  a  carefully  prepared  statement 
adopted  by  the  Task  Force  on  Peace  of 
the  joint  Lutheran  Social  Services,  sup- 
ix)rted  by  three  Lutheran  bodies.  It  de- 
senes  consideration,  not  just  by  Luther- 
ans but  by  all  who  are  concerned  with  the 
moral  questions  thrown  at  us  by  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

We  know  that  certain  religious  denom- 
inations have  an  historic  position  as 
"peace"  churches,  whose  members  may 
under  the  law  state  their  religrlous 
scruples  against  military  sei-vice  and  so 
receive  the  kind  of  treatment  given  to 
the  religious  conscientious  objector.  But 
in  the  case  of  our  Vietnam  venture,  op- 
position is  not  confined  to  the  traditional 
pacifist  church  groups.  Presbyteries,  con- 
ferences, synods,  seneral  conventions — 
all  types  of  official  religious  bodies  have 
stated  their  opposition  to  this  particular 
war  when  in  the  past  they  have  been 
found  in  support  of  American  war  efforts. 

This  great  flood  of  sentiment  and  ex- 
pression against  the  war  in  Vietnam 
comes  about  in  part  because  of  the  ap- 
praisal made  by  leaders  in  those  bodies 
which  have  held  to  the  historic  "just 
war"  principle.  To  be  blunt,  many  Catho- 
lic, Lutheran,  and  other  groups  have  ap- 
plied to  Vietnam  the  standards  histori- 
cally used  in  measuring  the  justice  of 
ware,  only  to  conclude  that  this  is  in  fact 
and  unjust  war  and  therefore  must  be 
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opposed.  Yet.  since  the  law  allows  for 
exceptions  only  among  members  of  the 
"peace"  churches,  the  person  who  con- 
cludes that  this  is,  in  the  light  of  the 
religious  teachings  of  his  faith,  an  un- 
just war^ — that  person  is  not  allowed  to 
be  classed  as  a  conscientious  religious 
objector. 

I  happen  to  be  a  Lutheran,  and  the 
Lutheran  churches  have  over  the  cen- 
turies followed  Martin  Luther's  thinking 
on  the  question  of  just  and  unjust  wars. 
The  Task  Force  on  Peace  and  War  of 
the  Lutheran  Social  Services  here  in  the 
Washington  area  has  issued  a  thought- 
ful analysis  of  the  war  issue  as  .seen  in 
the  context  of  our  religious  heritage. 
Their  statement,  entitled  "Selective  Ob- 
jection: A  Lutheran  Approach  to  tlie 
Problem  of  War,"  traces  the  historic  po- 
sition of  the  scripture  and  the  early 
Christian  chiu-ch,  and  considers  the 
views  of  Martin  Luther.  They  conclude 
that  it  is  incumbent  upon  all  churches 
which  hold  to  the  "just  war"  concept  to 
demand  recognition  of  the  ".selective  con- 
scientious objector" — the  one  who  is  not 
opposed  to  all  wars  unconditionally,  but 
who  finds  this  a  morally  insupportable 
war  in  which  he  must,  out  of  leligious 
conscience,  withdraw  his  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  this  paper  may  appear  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Selective  Objection  :  A  Lutheran  Approach 

TO  THE  Problem  of  War 
(Statement  of  the  Task  Force  on  Peace  .iiid 
War    of    the    Lutheran    .Social    Services   of 
Washington.  DC.  June  1D68) 
Prom  the  time  of  Christ's  ministry  there 
lias  been  a  tension  between  the  claims  placed 
on  the  individual  by  the  State  and  the  claims 
of    Christianity.    This    tension    is    succinctly 
represented  bv  the  Pharisees'  questioning  of 
Jesus  as  recorded  by  Mark : 

".And  they  sent  to  him  some  of  the  Phari- 
sees and  some  of  Herodlans  to  entrap  him  in 
his  talk.  And  they  came  and  said  to  him. 
"Teacher,  we  know  that  you  .ire  trvie.  and 
care  for  no  man:  for  you  do  not  recnrd  the 
po.sltlon  of  men.  but  truly  teach  the  whv  of 
God.  Is  It  lawful  to  pay  taxes  to  Caesar  or 
not?  Should  we  pay  them,  or  should  we  not?" 
But  knowing  their  h\-pocrisv.  lie  said  to  them, 
■Why  put  .-ne  to  the  test?  Bring  me  a  coin, 
and  "let  me  look  at  It.'  And  they  brought  one. 
And  he  said  to  them.  'Whose  likeness  and 
inscription  is  this?"  Jesus  said  to  them. 
•Render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Cae- 
sar's, and  to  the  God  the  things  that  are 
God's."  And  they  were  amazed  at  him."  (Mark 
13-171 

This  episode  reveals  Christ's  complex  at- 
titude toward  matters  in  which  the  claims 
of  the  state  and  the  claims  of  conscience  are 
Involved.  The  essence  of  Jesvis'  attitude  is 
a  position  that  recognizes  the  legitimate 
claims  of  the  state  but  sets  definite  limits 
on  it. 

It  rejects  the  totalitarian  state  which  limits 
the  response  of  religious  faith  and  con- 
science. The  claim  of  faith  and  conscience 
mtist  be  given  authority  and  priority.  This  is 
explicltlv  stated  in  Acts  5:27-29,  when  Peter 
and  the  apostles  responded  to  charges 
brought  against  them  by  saying,  "We  must 
obey  God  rather  than  men." 

This  declaration  followed  an  encounter  be- 
tween Peter  and  John  and  the  "rulers  and 
elders."  The  Apostles  had  asserted  that  a 
right  of  conscience  was  the  right  to  make  It- 
self heard : 


"So  they  called  them  and  charged  them  not 
to  speak  or  teach  at  all  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 
But  Peter  and  John  answered  them.  'Wheth- 
er It  Is  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  listen 
to  you  rather  than  to  God.  you  must  judge; 
for  we  cannot  but  speak  of  what  we  have 
seen  and  heard.'  "  (Acts  4:18-20) 

The  peril  a  Christian  rims  in  disregarding 
conscience  was  vividly  expressed  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (10:26-27)  ; 

"For  If  we  sin  deliberately  after  receiving 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  there  no  longer 
remains  a  sacrifice  lor  sin.  but  a  fearful  pros- 
spect  Of  judgment  and  a  tury  of  fire  wlilch 
will  consume  the  adversants." 

Yet,  In  asserting  his  right  to  .act  upon  a 
dissenting  conscience  against  the  commands 
of  the  state  and  the  apparent  conscience  of 
the  society  in  which  he  lives,  the  Christian 
must  also  ponder  the  words  of  St.  Paul  In  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  (9:  1-3)  : 

"I  am  speaking  the  truth  in  Christ,  I  am 
not  lying;  my  conscience  bears  me  witness 
in  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  I  have  great  sorrow 
and  increasing  anguish  in  my  heart.  For  I 
could  wish  that  I  myself  were  accursed  and 
cut  Off  from  Christ  for  the  sake  of  my  breth- 
ren, my  kinsmen  by  race." 

With  this  caution  in  mind  we  have  ex- 
amined the  urea  of  the  State's  and  society's 
most  distressing  claim  upon  the  individual 
Christian  throughout  the  post-Constantine 
centuries:  that  iie  disregara  the  plain  in- 
junctions of  our  Lord  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  throughout  His  ministry,  and 
bear  arms  on  behalf  of  that  tribe  or  nation- 
state  which  has  a  claim  to  ills  .secular  al- 
legiance. 

Holand  Sainton,  in  his  book  Ciiristian  At- 
titiuies  Toward  War  and  Peace,  identified  the 
iiistorlc  Ciiristian  responses  to  war:  pacifism, 
the  crusade  and  the  Just  war. 

Tlie  first  two  of  these  approaches  to  war, 
however,  have  usually  been  advocated  by 
only  a  small  number  of  Christians  .since  the 
farcical  disaster  of  the  Medieval  Crusades. 
Tlie  mainstream  cxt  the  Christian  tradition 
has  been  based  on  the  theological  concept 
of  the  Just  war. 

The  idea  of  the  just  war  Is  one  that  Lu- 
therans have  subscribed  to  theoretically 
since  Article  XVI  of  the  Augsburg  Confcasion 
was  penned  In  1530.  It  states  in  part: 

"It  is  taught  among  us  that  all  govern- 
ment ...  is  instituted  and  ordained  by  God 
for  the  sake  of  gocxl  order,  and  that  Chrls- 
tl.\ns  may  without  sin  occupy  civil  offices  .  .  . 
engage  in  just  wars,  serve  as  soldiers  .  .  . 
etc.  .  .  .  Accordingly  Christians  jire  obliged 
to  be  subj(?ct  to  civil  authority  and  obey  its 
commands  and  laws  in  all  that  can  be  done 
without  sin.  But  when  commands  of  the  civil 
authority  cannot  be  obeyed  without  sin.  we 
may  obey  G<xl  rather  t.han  men."  (Acts  5:29) 
■fills,  let  it  be  noted,  was  not  put  forward 
?s  a  uniquely  "Lutheran"  position,  but  as  an 
Evangelical  formulation  of  a  cc«imon  doc- 
trine of  Catholic  Chrl.-^tendom.  agreed  to  by 
all  but  Invoked  by  few. 

Martin  Luther's  position  was  outlined  In 
his  own  vkrrttlners  when  he  tried  to  define 
"just  wars."  While  he  accepted  .is  heartily 
as  did  St.  Paul  the  claims  oi  the  stat-e.  Luther 
saw  a  qualitative  difference  between  the  wag- 
ing of  war.  and  the  demand  that  Christian 
men  support  their  rulers  in  other,  less  vio- 
lent assertions  of  secular  authority. 

In  his  discourse  on  Temporal  Authority: 
To  What  Extent  It  Should  Be  Obeyed  (15231. 
.addressed  to  a  Duke  of  Saxony.  Luther  re- 
called St.  Peter's  answers  in  the  Book  of 
Acts.  He  cautioned  his  prince  against  follow- 
ing "the  advice  of  those  counselors  and  fire- 
eaters  who  would  stir  and  Incite  him  to  .^tart 
a  war."  Wars  .should  be  avoided  if  at  all  pos- 
sible. Luther  said,  and  a  ruler  "must  not  con- 
sider your  personal  Interests  and  how  you 
may  remain  lord,  but  those  of  your  subjects 
to  whom  vou  owe  help  and  protection."  Even 
a  Just  war  undertaken  in  defense  should  be 
pursued  prudently.  "If  you  cannot  prevent 
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some  from  becoming  widows  and  orphans  as 
a  consequence,  you  must  at  least  see  that  net 
everything  goes  to  ruin  until  there  Is  nothing 
left  except  widows  and  orphans."  While  a 
Just  war  may  be  pursued  vigorously,  "one 
must  beware  ol  sin  and  not  violate  wives 
and  virgins." 

Then  Luther  asked:  "What  If  a  prince  is 
In  the  wrong?  Are  his  people  bound  to  fol- 
low him  then  too''  Answer:  No.  for  It  is 
no  one's  duty  to  do  wrong:  we  must  obey 
God  (Who  desires  the  right  i  ralhPr  than 
men  (Acts  5:29)  What  if  the  subjects  do 
not  know  whether  their  prince  is  In  the 
right  or  not?  Answer:  So  long  as  they  do  not 
know,  and  cannot  with  all  possible  diligence 
find  out,  they  may  obey  him  without  peril 
to  their  souls." 

Three  years  later.  In  1526.  in  another 
pamphlet,  Luther  answered  "Yes"  to  the 
question  Whether  Sotdiem  Too.  Can  Br 
Saved.  He  returned  to  the  Issues  fxised  in 
the  earlier  dissertations.  This  time  he  sug- 
gested that  a  Christian  uncertain  about  the 
Justice  of  Ills  state's  war  "ought  not  to 
weaken  certain  obedli«nce  for  the  sake  of 
uncertain  justice"  But  he  underlined  his 
support  for  the  man  who  firmly  believes  his 
"lord"  to  be  "wrong  in  going  to  war  .  .  If 
you  know  for  sure  that  he  is  wrong  then 
you  should  fear  God  rather  than  men  .  .  . 
for  you  cannot  have  r.  good  conscience  be- 
fore God  .  .  If  they  put  you  to  shame  or 
call  you  disloyal,  it  Is  better  for  God  to  call 
you  loyal  and  honorable  than  for  the  world 
to  call  you  loyal  and  honorable." 

In  this  pamphlet  Luther  outlined  criteria 
whereby  ii  Christian  must  Judge  Just  or 
unjust  any  war  In  which  his  state  Is  en- 
gaged or  Is  proposing  to  engage. 

"At  the  very  outset,"  he  wrote,  "I  want 
to  say  that  whoever  starts  a  war  is  In  the 
wrong  .  .  worldly  government  has  not  been 
Instituted  by  G(xl  to  break  the  peace  and 
start  war.  but  to  maintain  peace  and  to 
avoid  war  .  . 

"Beware,  therefore;  God  does  not  lie!  Take 
my  advice.  Make  the  broadest  possible  dis- 
tinction between  what  you  want  to  do  and 
what  you  ought  to  do.  between  desire  and 
necessity,  between  lust  for  war  and  willing- 
ness to  fight  .  .  .  wait  until  the  situation 
compels  you  to  fight  when  you  have  no  de- 
sire to  do  so  .      ." 

"No  war  Is  Just  even  If  it  Is  a  war  between 
equals,  unless  one  has  such  a  good  reason  for 
fighting  and  such  a  conscience  that  he  can 
say.  'My  neighbor  forces  me  to  fight  though 
I  would  rather  avoid  it."  .  .  .  Stay  out  of  war 
unless  you  have  to  defend  and  protect  your- 
selves and  your  office  compels  you  to  fight. 
Then  let  war  come.  Be  men,  and  test  your 
armor.  ..." 

"Even  though  you  are  absolutely  certain 
that  you  are  not  starting  a  war  but  are  be- 
ing forced  into  one.  you  should  atUl  fear  God 
and  remember  him.  You  should  not  march 
out  to  war  saying  'Ah.  now  I  have  been  forced 
to  fight  and  have  good  cause  for  going  to 
war.'  You  ought  not  to  think  that  that  Justi- 
fies anything  you  do  and  plunge  headlong 
Into  battle.  .  .  ." 

"Our  conclusion  on  this  point,  then.  Is 
that  war  against  equals  shoul(i  be  waged  only 
when  It  Is  forced  upon  us  and  then  It  should 
be  fought  In  the  fear  of  God.  Such  a  war  Is 
forced  Ufxan  us  when  an  enemy  or  neighbor 
attacks  and  starts  the  war.  and  refuses  to  co- 
operate in  settling  the  matter  according  to 
law  or  through  arbitration  and  common 
agreement,  or  where  one  overlooks  and  puts 
up  with  the  enemy's  evil  works  and  tricks, 
but  he  still  insists  on  having  his  own  way. 
I  am  assuming  throughout  that  I  am  preach- 
ing to  those  who  want  to  do  what  is  right 
in  God's  sight.  Those  who  will  neither  offer 
nor  consent  to  do  what  Is  right  do  not  con- 
cern me.''  I 

Luther  warned  against  engaging  in  wars  In 
which  a  state  is  unable  or  unwUUng  to  com- 
mit the  resources  necessary  to  victory,  and 


of  harming  the  enemy  more  grievously  than 
is  essential  to  bringing  him  to  a  settlement. 
In  On  Temporal  Authority  he  Insisted:  "And 
when  victory  has  been  achieved,  one  should 
offer  mercy  and  peace  to  those  who  surrender 
and  humble  themselves." 

Only  when  the  threat  of  Turkish-Moslem 
aggression  against  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
was  manifest  was  Luther  persuaded  to  write 
a  pamphlet  supporting  wi^r.  He  maintained 
even  then  that  it  was  essential  that  war  be 
constitutionally  decreed  If  Christians  were 
to  be  asked  to  participate  in  it.  and  chlded 
the  authorities  and  scholars  of  his  day  for 
their  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  enemy  and  of 
the  religion  and  the  secular  Ideology  which 
motivated  him. 

We  have  summarized  Luther's  restate- 
ment of  St  Augustine's  concept  of  Just  and 
vinjiist  wars  exten.slvely  not  because  we  con- 
sider every  point  in  it  sufficient  to  or  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  in  the  preci.sc  terms 
of  his  formulation.  We  do.  none  the  less,  be- 
lieve that  his  is  a  compelling  presentation 
of  most  of  the  issues  which  nil  Christians 
are  obliged  to  confront  today.  iThe  only 
other  major  concern  which  we  ctinnot  leave 
unmentloned  in  1968  is  whether  or  not  a 
Just  war  is  possible  between  major  powers 
in   an   age  of   nuclear   weapons   technology.) 

Luther    asserted    five    things: 

( 1 )  The  Individual  Christian  must  him- 
self "with  all  possible  diligence"  endeavor 
to  "find  out"  whether  or  not  a  war  in  which 
lie  is  asked  to  serve  is  a  'just  war"  in  which 
"commands  of  the  civil  authority  may  be 
obeyed  without  sin"  as  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession puts  it. 

(2(  Apostolic  tradition  and  the  words  of 
Christ  lilmself  enjoin  the  Christian  t^  obey 
God  rather  than  man.  if  God  through  an 
individual's  conscience  tells  him  that  a  war 
to  which  the  civil  authority  siunmons  him 
IS  .in  unjust  war. 

i3)  A  war  in  defense  of  a  nation's  people 
and  Us  identity  may  be  a  Just  war,  but  the 
burden  of  proof  Is  upon  the  secular  author- 
ity to  demonstrate  that  any  other  war  is  one 
in  which  a  Christian  may  either  lead  or 
serve. 

1 4)  There  is  clearly  a  right  to  what  has 
been  called  "selective  conscientious  objec- 
tion" and.  If  we  take  Luther's  Christianity 
seriously,  an  obligation  upon  the  Christian 
convinced  of  the  injustice  of  a  war  to  refuse 
to  participate  In  It. 

(5)  Luther  reasserted  the  Church's  right 
to  make  Judgments  based  on  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  assert  them  against 
the  claims  of  temporal  governors  to  unquali- 
fied obedience.  It  follows  that  the  churches 
of  Christ,  and  most  particularly  churches 
calling  themselves  Lutheran,  are  obliged  to 
respect,  minister  to.  and  support  t>efore  the 
civil  authorities  those  Christians  who  refuse 
to  serve  In  what  to  them  is  an  unjust  war.  as 
they  are  to  respect  and  minister  to  men  who 
In  good  conscience  accept  military  service  In 
a  war  they  believe  to  be  just.  It  1.1.  therefore, 
urgently  incumbent  upon  national  Lutheran 
bodies,  and  all  Christian  churches  which  ad- 
here to  the  "just  irar'  concept,  to  demand  of 
the  temporal  authorities  the  same  recogni- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  "selective  conscien- 
cious  objector"  that  they  accord  to  adherents 
of  the  Christian  pacifist  tradition.  (No  one 
with  any  appreciation  of  the  quietism  which 
has  characterized  Lutheran  life  since  the 
17th  Century  will  make  the  mistake  of  think- 
ing the  lot  of  a  Lutheran  boy  asserting  this 
right  will  be  any  less  arduous  than  that  indi- 
cated by  St.  Paul  in  Rom.ans  9  ) 

We  do  not  assume  that  all  Christians,  or 
all  Lutherans,  will  agree  on  the  application 
of  Luther's  or  any  set  of  Just  war  criteria  to 
every  war  or  threat  of  war  which  confront 
them  today  or  in  the  future.  We  who  submit 
this  paper  are  not  in  agreement  with  each 
other  on  all  International  issues  which  in- 
volve war  or  its  possibility. 

We  do  assume,  however,  that  our  Church 


and  other  Christian  Churches  are  as  con- 
scious as  we  that  the  word  Is  God.  that  Christ 
teachings  incarnate  values  which  must  be 
upheld  against  those  claims  of  temporal, 
power-rationalizing  authorities  which  clearly 
run  counter  to  our  beliefs.  This  Is  what  Jesus 
taught,  and  what  the  Apostles  maintained 
with  their  lives.  Martin  Luther  reasserted  it 
against  a  tradition,  or  rather  a  long  abdica- 
tion of  tradition,  in  his  day.  Like  him  we 
hark  back  to  the  plain  meaning  of  the  basic, 
immutable  cl.ilms  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus,  the 
Church's  mission  to  proclaim  that  Gospel 
and  Its  obligation  to  feed  those  who  try  to 
live  by  It.  Like  him  we  call  upon  the  Church 
to  be  the  Church  militant,  to  stop  subordi- 
nating Itself  to  the  state — exalting  the  here- 
sies of  accommodationlst  Churches.  We  be- 
lieve that  when  the  Church  does  so  Its  right 
to  speak  to  men  and  st^ites  will  be  Joyfully 
acknowledged  by  millions  who  have  ridi- 
culed Its  credibility,  or  dispvited  the  propriety 
of  its  speaking  to  the  world. 


APRIL  6— DAY  OF  DISASTER. 
RICHMOND.  IND. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
early  afternoon  of  April  6.  1968,  a  mas- 
sive explosion  leveled  more  llian  an  en- 
tire city  block  of  downtown  Richmond. 
Ind.  To  date.  41  persons  are  dead,  many 
horribly  burned  beyond  recognition;  the 
in,jury  list  is  well  over  100.  An 
airplane  pilot  flying  1,000  feet  over  the 
blast  site  reported  that  his  plane  was 
struck  by  debris.  One  person  calmly 
walking  the  downtown  streets  of  Rich- 
mond was  blown  onto  the  roof  of  a  near- 
by building  by  the  gigantic  force  of  the 
explosion. 

Although  Richmond  is  only  now  slowly 
recovering  from  its  disaster,  the  expo- 
sion  has  received  scant  attention  in 
Congress  or  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try'. But  today  I  ask  the  Senate  to  think 
about  the  implications  of  what  happened 
in  Richmond  on  April  6,  because  avail- 
able evidence  points  to  gas  as  the  initial 
cause  of  the  explosion,  not  gunpowder, 
as  was  first  reported. 

On  April  3,  3  days  before  the  blast. 
Heath  Survey  Consultants  of  Wellesley 
Hills,  Mass,,  found  55  leaks  in  the  gas- 
lines  of  the  Richmond  Gas  Co.  Gas  odors 
or  leaks  in  and  around  the  Marting  Arms 
Store  in  Richmond,  where  the  explo- 
sion originated,  were  reported  to  the  gas 
company  weeks  before  the  blast.  Across 
the  street  from  the  Marting  Arms,  the 
gas  company  had  even  replaced  a  gas 
meter  as  a  result  of  complaints  about 
the  smell  of  gas. 

The  initial  blast  produced  an  eruption 
of  the  sidewalk  in  fi'ont  of  the  Marting 
Arms,  just  where  the  gas  service  line  en- 
tered the  building.  This  seivice  line  was 
removed  by  the  gas  company  after  the 
explosion  Part  of  it  is  reported  ta  have 
been  corroded  and  perforated.  Tlie  com- 
pany sent  the  pipe  .section  to  ths  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  for  tests:  but  almost  3 
months  after  the  explosion,  company  offi- 
cials have  refused  to  .submit  the  pipe  -  r 
I'esults  of  the  tests  to  city  or  Stat?  offi- 
cials investigat.ng  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
aster. 

The  gas  mains  that  run  along  the  main 
street  of  Richmond,  where  the  blast  took 
place,  were  installed  around  the  turn  of 
the  centur>'.  although  neither  the  gas 
company  nor  the  city  of  Richmond  is 
sure  just  exactly  how  old  the  pipes  are 


In  December.  1959  two  failures  of  an  iron 
gas  main  occurred  in  the  downtown  area 
because  of  corrosion.  A  third  failure  dus 
to  corrosion  was  found  after  the  April  6 
blast.  In  short,  the  age  of  the  pipes,  the 
record  of  past  failures,  and  the  existence 
of  55  leaks  only  3  days  prior  to  the  ex- 
plosion cast  serious  doubts  on  the  safety 
of  the  city's  gas  pipeline.  One  has  to  ask. 
How  many  other  cities  and  towns  in  our 
countrj-  are  in  similar  circumstances  with 
respect  to  leaks,  rust,  and  old  pipes? 

These  doul-ts  have  been  reinforced  by 
discoveries  of  additional  gas  leaks  in  the 
first  few  weeks  following  the  blast. 
Joseph  Kuchta.  an  expert  from  the  US. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  reported  to  the  city 
that  he  found  "sufficient  evidence  to  indi- 
cate that  the  t-as  leakage  problem  was 
serious  and  a  potential  hazard  of  another 
gas  explosion  would  exist  until  the  leaks 
were  eliminated.  "  The  Richmond 
Graphic,  on  June  20.  asked  a  question 
that  has  been  troubling  thousands  of 
Richmond  citizens,  who  even  today  are 
afraid  to  go  downtown  for  fear  of  an- 
other explosion.  The  Graphic  asks: 

What  in  the  world  is  going  on  underneath 
our  city  streets?  Every  time  a  motorist  turns 
a  corner,  he  comes  on  another  pipeline  crew 
digging  a  hole.  City  Attorney,  Andrew  Cecere 
says  bluntly  that  the  City's  gas  system  is  not 
under  proper  control. 

A  board  of  inquiiy.  after  studying  the 
April  6  blast,  lias  reported  that  two  ex- 
plosions were  involved,  and  that  the  sec- 
ond one  was  produced  by  gunpowder 
stored  in  the  basement  of  the  Marting 
Arms  Store.  But  the  board  was  unable 
to  state  unequivocally  the  cause  of  the 
first  explosion,  although  its  report 
strongly  hints  at  gas.  A  major  reason  for 
the  board's  failure  to  pinpoint  the  cause 
of  the  first  blast  was  the  lack  of  co- 
operation from  gas  company  officials 
who  did  not  make  available  pipe  sec- 
tions which  were  .sent  to  the  University 
of  Illinois   for  inspection  and   te.st. 

People  in  Richmond  are  very  disturbed 
by  the  absence  of  definitive  answers  to 
the  questions  of  what  caused  41  lives  to 
be  violently  killed  on  April  6.  and  why 
there  are  continuing  leaks  in  their  gas 
pipelines.  But  unfortunately  no  regula- 
tory structure  now  exists  to  provide  the 
answers  efficiently.  The  Federal  Power 
Commission  has  no  jurisdiction  to  in- 
vestigate such  accidents  or  determine 
their  causes. 

A  strong  Federal  regulatory  system  for 
gas  pipelines  might  well  have  saved  the 
lives  of  those  41  people  who  were  in- 
cinerated in  Richmond  on  April  6.  Per- 
haps more  important,  a  strong  Federal 
regulatory  system  could  guarantee  the 
safety  of  pipes  that  will  lie  under  the 
new  streets  and  buildings  of  a  recon- 
structed downtown  Richmond.  Surely  the 
people  of  Richmond  are  entitled  to  the 
assurance  that  their  city  will  never  have 
to  tolerate  or  experience  another  explo- 
sion as  this  past  April.  A  strong  Federal 
pipeline  safety  law  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  providing  that  assurance,  a  law 
with  adequate  authority,  adequate  funds 
and  meaningful  sanctions  for  violations. 

Unfortunately,  we  can  never  i-estore 
the  lives  of  those  41  innocent  victims 
of  the  Richmond  disaster,  nor  can  we  re- 
store the  arms  and  legs  which  were  so 


violently  shattered.  But  we  can  and 
must  use  every  conceivable  means  avail- 
able to  Congress  to  avert  another  Rich- 
mond disaster. 


CONCLUSION    OF    MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  theie 
further  morning  busine.ss?  If  not,  morn- 
ing bu.siness  is  concluded. 


VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION    AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1968 

Mr.  BYRb  of  We.st  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideiation  of 
the  unrmi.shed  busiiie.ss.  H.R.  18366. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  slated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  18366 1  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  We.st  Virginia? 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suiigest  the  absence  of  a  quoi'um 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
not  be  chars^ed  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  icquest  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  liears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  lecislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr  Bayh 
in  the  chair).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
oi'dered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  operating 
on  limited  time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  used  on  the  call  of  the  roll 
be  taken  out  of  the  time  on  the  bill,  be- 
cause we  are  up  against  a  4  o'clock  dead- 
line. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiiT- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  the  i^ending  amend- 
ment the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  on  that  amendment, 
a  half  hour  is  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  and  a  half  hour  by  the 
Senator  from  Oi-egon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  discussion  will  be  on 
amendment  No.  886. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  I'ec- 
ognized. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  modification  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  No.  886. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment  as  modified. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment  as  modi- 
fied. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordeied;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  and  modifica- 
tions Will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  and  modifications  are 
as  follows : 

AMENDMENT  TO  ELEMENTARY  AND  JSECONDAFY 
KDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965  REI  ATING  TO  PRE- 
.SCHOOl    ASSISTANT  PROGRAMS 

SEC.  208.  (a)  Tlie  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by 
redesignating  title  VIII  as  title  IX,  by  re- 
designating sections  801  through  807  and 
references  thereto  as  section  901  through  907. 
respectively,  and  by  adding  after  title  VII 
the  following  new  title: 

•TITLE  VIII-  PRESCHOOL  PROGRAMS  FOR 
CHILDREN  OP  LOW-INCOME  FAMILIES 

"ALLOTMENT  TO  STATES 

"Sec.  801.  From  the  sums  appropriated  to 
make  basic  grants  under  this  title  ior  any 
liscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  not 
more  than  2  per  centum  among  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  lerritory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
according  to  their  respective  needs.  He  shall 
also  reserve  not  more  than  10  per  centum 
of  those  sums  for  allotment  in  accordance 
with  such  criteria  and  procedures  as  he  may 
prescribe.  The  remainder  shall  be  allotted 
among  the  States,  in  accordance  with  the 
latest  available  data,  so  that  equal  propor- 
tions are  distributed  on  the  basis  of  d)  the 
relative  number  of  public  assistance  re- 
cipients in  each  Stale  as  compared  to  all 
States,  (2)  the  average  number  of  unem- 
ployed persons  In  each  St:ite  as  compared  to 
all  States,  and  (3)  the  relative  number  of 
related  children  living  with  lamlUes  with  in- 
comes of  less  than  $1,000  in  each  State  as 
compared  to  all  States  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  .sentence,  the  term  'State'  does  not 
include  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  That  part  of 
any  State  allotment  which  the  Commission- 
er determines  will  not  be  needed  may  be  re- 
allotted,  on  such  dates  during  the  fiscal  year 
as  the  Commissioner  may  fix,  to  other  States, 
in  proportion  to  their  original  allotments, 
but  with  appropriate  adjustments  to  assure 
that  any  amount  so  made  available  to  any 
State  m  excess  of  its  needs  is  similarly  real- 
lotted  among  the  other  States. 

"STATE     PLANS 

"Sec.  802.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires 
to  receive  grants  under  this  title  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Commissioner,  through  Its  State 
educational  agency,  a  State  plan,  in  such 
detail  as  the  CommiEsloncr  deems  necessary, 
which — 

"(1)  provides  that  the  State  educational 
agency  will  be  the  sole  State  agency  for  the 
administration  of  tlie  State  plan: 

"(2)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which 
funds  paid  to  the  State  from  its  allotment 
under  section  801  will  be  used  solely  to  make 
grants  to  community  action  boards  (estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964) ,  or  in  any  community  where 
there  is  no  qualified  community  action 
board,  to  local  educational  agencies  to  assist 
them  in  carrying  on  preschool  programs 
which,  under  subsection  (b),  are  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  title; 

"(3)  provides  that  effective  procedures 
will  be  adopted  for  acquiring  and  disseminat- 
ing to  teachers  and  ..dministrators  signi- 
ficant information  derived  from  educational 
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research,  demonstration,  and  plmllar  proj- 
ects, and  ror  adopting.  wher«  appropriate, 
promising  edvicatlonal  practices  developed 
through  such  projects;  I 

"(4)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  fciay  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of.  and 
accounting  for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  (Including  any  funds  paid  by  the  State 
to  any  other  agency)   under  this  title: 

"(5)  provides  for  making  such  reports.  In 
such  form  and  containing  suchi  information, 
as  the  Commissioner  may  find  necessary  to 
assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
such  reports; 

"(6)  provides  a  balanced  program  to  meet 
the  educational,  nutritional,  hijpilth.  clothing, 
and  other  unique  needs  of  chlilren  from  im- 
poverished backgrounds  In  orcfcr  for  them  to 
function  at  optimum  levels  m  relationship 
to  other  children;  and  1 

•■(7)  provides  a  standard  of  Aoverty  for  in- 
dividuals and  families  In  the  Slate  that  takes 
Into  account  the  number  of  children,  depend- 
entB,  and  other  special  clrcujlistances  sub- 
stantially affecting  the  .vbillt^of  Individuals 
and  families  to  be  self-sustalnfcg. 

"(b)  A  preschool  program  Aall  be  eligible 
for  BsslstftRce  under  this  tlOe  If  (1)  It  Is 
destined  *o  prepare  educail<*iany  deprived 
Children,  aged  three  through  seven,  In  areas 
having  high  concentrations  a  children  from 
low-Income  families  to  succ  ssfully  under- 
take the  regular  elementary  i  :hool  program. 
(2)  It  IS  carried  on  by.  or  uni  er  contracts  or 
arrangements  with,  a  com  nunlty  action 
board,  or.  If  carried  on  In  ai!  area  In  which 
there  is  no  community  action  oard.  Is  carried 
on  by  a  local  educational  age  icy,  and  (3)  It 
Is  limited  to  participation  b;  children  from 
families  meeting  the  poverty  i  andards  estab- 
lished under  section  802(a)  (7 

■•(c)  The  Commissioner  si  ill  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modfflcatlon  thereol 
which  meets  the  requlremints  of  subsec- 
tion (a). 

"PAYMENTS   TO    S   AT«S 

Sec.  803.  (a)  Prom  the  i  mounts  allotted 
to  each  State  under  section  i  \)l,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  pay  to  each  S  ate  an  amount 
equal  to  the  Federal  shares  of  the  expendi- 
tures made  such  State,  In^  carrying  out  Its 
State  plan.  Such  payments  nay  be  made  In 
Installments,  and  In  advan  e  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  with  necess  iry  adjustments 
on  account  of  overpayment  and  underpay- 
ments. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  sut  lectlon  (a),  the 
Federal  share  for  each  Stat(  shall  b«  90  per 
centum  for  the  fiscal  year  ndlng  June  30. 
1970. 

".IDMINISTRATION    OF    S    ATE    PLANS 

"Sec.  804.  (a)  The  Comm:  isloner  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  Stat(  plan  submitted 
under  this  title,  or  any  moc  flcatlon  thereof, 
without  first  affording  the  i  bate  educational 
agency  administering  the  plan  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  \  hearing. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Con  missioner.  after 
reasonable  notice  and  oppq  tunity  ior  hear- 
ing to  such  agency,  finds — '■ 

"(1)  that  the  State  p!i  n  has  been  so 
changed  that  it  no  longer  c  implies  with  the 
provisions  of  section  802(a)    or 

"(2)  that  In  the  admU  Istratlon  of  the 
plan  there  Is  a  failure  to  ;omply  substan- 
tially with  any  such  provislc  i, 
the  Commissioner  shall  n  itlfy  such  State 
agencv  that  the  State  will  n  it  be  regarded  as 
eligible  to  participate  In  tli  ;  program  under 
this  title  until  he  Is  satlsl  ed  that  there  is 
no  longer  any  such  failure    ;o  comply. 

••(c)  In  the  event  a  Stat  shall,  within  a 
reasonable  time  fail  to  subi  lit  a  State  plan, 
or  shall  fall  to  submit  an  icceptable  State 
plan  under  circumstances  t  lat  the  Commis- 
sioner believes  indicate  a  d  sir*-  on  the  part 
of  State  officials  to  prevent  )peratlon  of  any 
acceptable  program  under  his  title  within 
the  State,  the  Commisslone,   is  authorized  to 


contract  directly  with  qualified  community 
action  boards,  or  In  any  community  where 
there  is  no  qualified  community  action 
boards,  directly  with  educational  agencies 
to  Implement  programs  under  this  title 
within  ?uch  State. 

••judicial  review 
•Sec.  805.  (a)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Commlssloner'.s  final  action  with 
respect  to  the  approval  of  its  State  plan  sub- 
mitted under  section  802(a)  or  with  his  final 
ivction  under  section  804(b),  such  State  may 
within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such  action, 
hie  with  the  United  SUtes  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  in  which  such  SUte  is  lo- 
cated a  petition  for  review  of  that  action.  A 
copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted by  the  cleric  of  the  court  to  the  Com- 
missioner. The  Commissioner  thereupon  shall 
file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings on  which  he  baaed  his  action,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  2112  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code. 

•(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. If  supported  by  substantial  evidence 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  tor  good 
cause  shown  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  record  of  further  proceedings.  Such 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise 
be  conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence. 

••(c)  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  co 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  It  aside.  In  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
in  section  1254  of  title  28,  United  SUtes 
Code. 

••authori2:ation  of  appropriations 
••Sec.  806.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
carry  out  the  programs  provided  for  In  this 
title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
,5375,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970,  to  make  grants  to  States  for  pre- 
school programs  under  this  title." 

(bid)  Section  222(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraph  (1|  and  by  redesignat- 
ing paragraphs  (2),  (3),  (4).  (5).  (6).  and 
(7) ,  ;is  redesignated  by  section  203(b)  of  this 
Act.  and  references  thereto,  as  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (6),  respectively. 

1 2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
lb)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
ending  alter  June  30,  1969,  which  provide 
aslstance  lor  a  Heads  tart  program.  After 
June  30,  1969.  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  may  not  enter  Into 
any  contract  or  make  any  grant  to  carry  out 
a  program  similar  to  any  program  carried 
out  under  title  VIII  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary   Education   Act   of   1965. 

(c)(1)  Section  901  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  Is  amended  by  striking  out  •'and  VII" 
In  the  matter  preceding  clause  (a)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "VII  and  VIII". 

(2)  Such  section  901  Is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  VII^'  In  clause  (J)  there- 
of and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••VII  and 
VIII". 

On  page  2,  line  5,  strike  out  ••Commis- 
sioner" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary.•• 

On  page  2.  line  23.  strike  out  ••Commis- 
sioner" .md  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "•Secre- 
tary." 

On  page  "2.  line  25.  strike  out  "Commis- 
sioner" and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••Secre- 
tary." 

On  page  3,  line  7,  strike  out  "Commis- 
sioner" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  •Secre- 
tary.•' 


On  page  3.  line  9.  strike  out  •Commis- 
sioner" and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  •■Secre- 
tary." 

On  page  3,  beginning  with  line  13.  strike 
out  through  line  21  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

•■•(2)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which 
funds  paid  to  the  State  from  Its  allotment 
under  section  801  will  be  used  to  make 
grants  to  community  action  agencies  (es- 
tablished pursuant  to  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964),  and  public  agencies  or 
private  nonprofit  agencies  or  organizations, 
including  local  educational  agencies,  to  as- 
sist them  in  carrying  on  pre-school  pro- 
grams, which,  under  subsection  (b),  are 
eligible  for  assistance  under  this  title;". 

On  page  4.  line  7.  Insert  a  comma  and  ••if 
any,"  after  the  word  'State". 

On  page  4.  line  9  and  10.  strike  out  '■Com- 
missloner"^  and    insert   ■Secretary. 
On  page  4.  line  16.  strike  out  "and" 
On  page  4.  line  21.  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert  a  semicolon  and  the  word  ••and" 
On  page  4.  between  lines  21  and  22,  Insert 
the  following  new  clause: 

•■•(8)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  give  satisfactory  assurance  that  Fed- 
eral funds  made  avalable  under  this  title  for 
any  fiscal  year  will  not  be  commingled  with 
Stiite  funds" 

On  page  4.  line  24,  strike  out  ",  aged  three 
through  seven.". 

On  page  4,  line  25,  strike  out  •'concentra- 
tions" and   insert   •proportion". 

On  page  5.  line  3.  beginning  with  a 
community  action  board"  strike  out  down 
through  'agency"  in  line  5  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereol  the  following:  "a  community 
action  agency  or  a  public  agency  or  private 
iionproftt  agency  or  organization,  including 
a  local  educational  agency". 

On  page  5,  line  8,  strike  out  'Commis- 
sioner" and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  •'Secre- 
tary'•, 

On  page  5,  line  13,  strike  out  "Commission- 
t-r"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary" 
On  page  5,  line  18.  after  the  period  insert 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Non-Federal 
contributions  may  be  made  by  the  State  or. 
at  the  discretion  of  the  State,  by  the  commu- 
nity action  agency,  and  public  agency  or 
private  nonprofit  agency  or  organization, 
and  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly 
evaluated.  Including  but  not  limited  to  plant, 
equipment,  or  services." 

On  page  5,  line  23,  strike  out  "Commis- 
sioner" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  " 
On  page  6,  line  4.  strike  out  •'Commis- 
sioner" and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary" 
On  page  6.  line  12.  strike  out  ■'Commis- 
sioner" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •Secre- 
tary". 

On  page  6,  lines  18  and  19,  strike  out 
■Commissioner"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■Secretary". 

On  page  6,  Une  21.  strike  out  ■Commis- 
sioner '  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary"". 

On  page  6.  strike  out  lines  23  and  24 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "agencies,  ano 
public  agencies  or  private  nonprofit  agencie.'A 
or  organizations,  including  local  educational 
agencies." 

On  page  7.  Une  3,  strike  out  "Commis- 
sioner's" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary's"'. 

On  page  7.  line  10.  strike  out  "Commis- 
sioner" both  times  it  appears  in  such  linr 
and  Insert  "Secretary", 

On  page  7,  line  14,  strike  out  "Commis- 
sioner" and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary". 

On  page  7.  line  17.  strike  out  '•Commis- 
sioner" both  times  it  appears  in  such  line 
and  insert  "Secretary"'. 

On  page  7.  line  24.  strike  out  ""Commis- 
sioner"' and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary"'. 
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On  page  8.  line  5.  strike  out  "Commis- 
sioner"' and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tarv" 

On  page  8.  line  14.  strike  out  "203   (b) 
and  Insert  "208  (a)" 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
.•should  say,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Senators 
on  the  floor,  the  modification  of  this 
amendment  has  been  offered  in  order  to 
avoid  objections  some  people  and  groups 
liad  to  the  amendment  in  the  form  it  was 
presented  last  year,  and  as  it  was  pre- 
sented by  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
California  on  Monday  of  this  week. 

I  believe  that  the  modified  amendment 
now  before  the  Senate  takes  care  of  most 
vt  the  objections,  except  for  the  very 
fundamental  one  which  I  know  will  be 
expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, which  is  that  he  simply  does 
lot  want  Headstart  to  be  transferred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Did  the 
.Senator  from  Colorado  request  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
^.et  to  that  in  just  a  moment. 

At  this  point  I  ask  to  modify  the 
amendment  so  that  all  references  to  the 
striking  of  the  word  ••Commissioner'  and 
inserting  "Secretary"  may  be  eliminated 
;rom  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  right,  imder  the  rules,  to 
modify  his  amendment  in  any  way  he 
.sees  fit. 
The  amendment  is  so  modified. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  modifications  are  as  follows: 
On  pr.ge  3.   becinning  wih   line   13.  strike 
i.:ut  through  line  21  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
: he  following: 

"•(2)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which 
:unds  paid  to  the  State  from  its  allotment 
under  section  801  will  be  used  to  make  grants 
lo  community  action  agencies  (established 
pursuant  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964),  and  public  agencies  or  private  non- 
profit agencies  or  organizations.  Including 
local  educational  agencies  to  assist  them  in 
carrying  on  preschool  programs,  which,  un- 
der subsection  (b),  are  eligible  foi  assistance 
i.nder  this  title;". 

On  page  4.  line  7.  insert  a  comma  and  •"if 
;-.ny,"  after  the  word  "State". 
On  page  4.  line  16.  strike  out  "and". 
On  page  4,  line  21.  strike  out  the    period 
.ind  insert  a  semicolon  .md  the  word  •"and". 
On  page  4.  between  lines  21  and  22.  insert 
the  following  new  clause: 

•'•(8)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  give  satisfactory  assurance  that  Fed- 
eral funds  made  available  under  this  title 
for  any  fiscal  year  will  not  be  commingled 
vith  State  funds." 
On  page  4.  line  24.  strike  out  "•,  aged  three 
iirough  seven,". 

On  page  4.  line  25.  strike  out  "concentra- 
:ons"  and  Insert  "•proportions". 

On  page  5,  line  3,  beginning  with  "a  com- 
munity action  board"  strike  out  down 
hrough  "agency"  in  line  5  and  Insert  in  lieu 
hereof  the  following:  "a  community  action 
igency  or  a  public  agency  or  private  non- 
profit agency  or  organization,  including  a 
;  ical  educational  agency". 

On  page  5.  line  18.  after  the  period  insert 
■ne  following  new  sentence:  "'Non-Federal 
contributions  may  be  made  by  the  State  or, 
t  the  discretion  of  the  Stat«.  by  the  com- 
munity action  agency,  and  public  agency  or 
private  nonprofit  agency  or  organization,  and 
may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated, 
including  but  not  limited  to  plant,  equip- 
ment, or  services." 

On  page  6.  strike  out  lines  23  and  24  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "'agencies,  and  public 


agencies  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or 
organizations,  including  local  educational 
agencies,"'. 

On  page  8,  line  14,  strike  out  •'203(b)"  and 

insert  "■208(a)". 

AMENDMENT  TO  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965  RELATING  10  PRE- 
SCHOOL ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

Sec  208.  (a)  The  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  re- 
designating title  vril  as  title  IX,  by  redesig- 
nating sections  801  through  807  and  reler- 
ences  thereto  as  secUonc  901  through  907. 
respectively,  and  by  adding  after  title  Vil 
the  following  new  title; 
•TITLE    VIII    —    PRESCHOOL    PROGRAMS 

FOR  CHILDREN  OF  LOW-INCOME  FAMI- 

UES 

•'ALLOTMENT    TO   t^TATKS 

"Sec.  801.  From  the  sums  appropriated  to 
make  basic  grants  under  this  title  for  any 

c 1    *w«  i^.^wMr^iitcw-inoT'  cVinll   nllnt   not 


fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  not 
more  than  2  per  centum  among  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
according  to  their  respective  needs.  He  shall 
also  reserve  not  more  than  10  per  centum  oi 
those  sums  for  allotment  In  accordance  v.ith 
such  criteria  and  procedures  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe. The  remainder  shall  be  allotted  among 
the   States,    in   accordance   with   the   latest 
available  data,  so  that  equal  proportions  are 
distributed  on  the  basis  of   ( 1 )    the  relative 
number    of    public    assistance    recipients    la 
each  State  as  compared  to  all  States.  (2)  the 
average   number  of  luiemployed  persons  in 
each  State  as  compared  to  all  States,  and  (3) 
the  relative  number  of  related  children  living 
with    families    with    incomes    of    less    than 
$1,000  in  each  State  as  compared  to  all  States. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
term    State'   does   not   include   Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
That  part  of  any  State  allotment  which  the 
Commissioner  determines  will  not  be  needed 
may  be  reallotted.  on  such  dates  during  the 
fiscal  year  as  the  Commissioner  may  fix.  to 
other  "states,  in  proportion  to  their  original 
allotmenus,    but    with    appropriate    adjust- 
ments to  assure  that  any  amount  so  made 
available  to  any  State  in  excess  of  its  needs 
is  similarlv  reallotted  among  the  other  States. 


"states    PLANS 

"Sec.  802.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  grants  under  this  title  shall  i^utamit 
to  the  Commissioner,  through  its  Slate  edu- 
cational agency,  a  State  plan,  in  .such  detail 
as  the  Commissioner  deems  necessary, 
which — 

"iD  provides  that  the  State  educational 
agency  will  be  the  sole  State  agencv  for  the 
admliiistration  of  the  State  plan; 

■■(2)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which 
funds  paid  to  the  State  from  its  allotment 
under  section  801  will  be  used  solely  to 
make  grants  to  community  action  boards 
(established  pursuant  to  the  Economic  Op 
portunitv  Act  of  1964),  or  In  any  community 
where  there  is  no  qualified  community  action 
board,  to  local  educational  agencies  to  assist 
them  in  carrying  on  preschool  programs 
which,  under  subsection  (b).  are  eligible  for 
.issistance   under   this   title; 

••  ( 3 )  provides  that  effective  procedures  will 
be  adopted  for  acquiring  and  disseminating 
to  teachers  and  administrators  significar.t 
information  derived  from  educational  re- 
search, demonstration,  and  similar  projects, 
and  for  adopting,  where  appropriate,  promis- 
ing educational  practices  developed  through 
such  projects; 

"(4 1  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  dl.'^bursemcnt  of,  and 
accounting  for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  ( including  any  funds  paid  by  the  State 
to  any  other  agency)  under  this  title; 

"(5)  provides  for  making  such  reports, 
m  such  form  and  containing  such  informa- 


tion, as  the  Commissioner  may  find  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  correctness  and  verifica- 
tion of  such  reports; 

"(6)  provides  a  balanced  program  to  meet 
the  educational,  nutritional,  health,  cloth- 
ing, and  other  unique  needs  of  children  from 
Impoverished  backgrounds  in  order  lor  them 
to  1  unction  at  optimum  levels  in  reiallon- 
shlp  to  other  children;  and 

•■(7)  provides  a  standard  of  poverty  for  in- 
dividuals and  families  in  the  State  that  takes 
Into  account  the  number  ui  children,  de- 
pendents, and  other  special  circumstances 
substantially  allecting  the  ability  of  indi- 
viduals and  families  to  be  seU-sustaining. 

•■(b)  A  preschool  program  shall  be  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  title  if  (1)  it  is 
designed  to  prepare  educationally  t.eprived 
children,  aged  three  through  beven,  in  areas 
having  high  concentrations  of  children  Irom 
l(jw-lncome  Mmilies  lo  successfully  under- 
take the  regular  elementary  .school  program, 

(2)  it  is  carried  on  by.  or  under  contracts 
or  arrangements  with,  a  coiumuniiy  action 
board,  or,  if  carried  on  in  an  area  in  which 
there  is  no  community  action  board,  is  car- 
ried on  bv  a  local  educational  agency,  and 

(3)  It  13  limited  to  participation  by  children 
from  families  meeting  the  poverty  standards 
established    under    section    802(a)(7). 

■■(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  i-.pprove  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  .subsec- 
tion (a). 

•PAYMENTS    TO     ST.^TES 

■Sec  803.  la)  From  the  amounts  allotted 
to  each  SUte  under  section  801,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  pay  to  each  State  an  n mount 
equal  to  the  Federal  share  of  the  expendi- 
tures made  such  State  in  carrying  out  us 
State  plan.  Such  payments  may  be  made  in 
installments,  and  in  ad-.tnce  (.r  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjusiments 
on  account  of  overpayments  and  underpay- 
ments. 

■■ib)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
Federal  share  for  each  State  shall  ::e  90  per 
centum  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970, 

••ADMINISTR.^TION    OF    STATE   PLANS 

'Sec.  804  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted 
tinder  this  title,  or  any  modification  thereof, 
without  first  affording  the  State  educational 
agency  administering  ihe  plan  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  lor  a  hearing. 

••(b)  "Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  lor  hear- 
ing to  such  agency,  finds — 

"(1)  that  the  State  plan  has  been  so 
changed  that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  section  802  ( a ) ,  or 

•'(2)  that  m  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with 
any  such  provision, 

the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
agencv  that  the  State  will  not  be  regarded  as 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  program  under 
this  title  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  such  failure  to  comply, 

"(CI  In  the  event  a  State  shall,  v.lthin  a 
reasonable  time  fail  to  submit  a  State  plan, 
or  shall  fall  to  submit  an  acceptable  State 
plan  under  circumstances  th:it  the  Commis- 
sioner believes  indicate  a  desire  un  the  part 
of  State  officials  to  prevent  operation  of  any 
acceptable  program  under  this  title  within 
the  State,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
contract  direct:v  with  qualified  community 
action  boards,  or  in  any  community  where 
there  is  no  qualified  community  action 
boards,  directly  with  educational  agencle.s  to 
implement  programs  under  this  title  within 
such  State. 

••JUDICIAL     PEVIEW 

■•Sec.  805  (a)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Commissioner's  final  action  with  re- 
spect to  The  approval  of  its  Stite  plan  sub- 
mitted under  seci'.on  802(a)  cr  with  his  firiAi 
action  under  section  cn4(b),  such  State  may 
within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such  action, 
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II 

file  with  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  In  which  such  State  Is  located 
a  petition  for  review  of  that  action  A  copy 
of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted by  the  cleric  of  the  court  to  the  Com- 
missioner The  Commissioner  thereupon  shall 
file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings on  which  he  based  his  action,  as  pro- 
vided In  section  2112  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code. 

"(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. If  supported  by  substantial  evidence 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  record  of  further  proceedings.  Such 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  like- 
wise be  conclusive  If  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence. 

"(c)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  It  iislde.  In  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  sutject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
in  section-  1254  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

•autiiorization  of  appropriations 
'•Sec.  806.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
carry  out  the  programs  provided  for  in  this 
title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $375,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970,  to  make  grants  to  States  for 
preschool  programs  under  thlfe  title." 

(bMD  Section  222(a)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (1)  and  by]  redesignating 
paragraphs  |2).  (3).  (4).  (5)  (6).  and  i7). 
as  redesignated  by  section  203||b»  of  this  Act. 
and  references  tliereto.  as  paragraphs  ( 1 ) 
through  1 6),  respectively. 

(2)  The  amendments  mad0  by  subsection 
(b)  shall  apply  with  respecti  to  fiscal  years 
ending  after  June  30.  1969.  i  which  provide 
assistance  lor  a  Headstirt  (jrogram.  Alter 
June  30.  1969.  the  Director  (>f  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  may  not  enter  into 
any  contract  or  make  any  grant  to  carry 
out  a  program  similar  t.o  anfr  program  car- 
ried out  under  title  VIII  of  fche  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

(c)(1)  Section  901  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  secUan)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  is' amended  by  striking  out  "and  VII" 
in  the  matter  preceding  clause  (a)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "VII  anjd  VIII". 

(2)  Such  section  901  Is  fiirther  amended 
by  striking  out  -and  VII"  in  cjlause  (J)  there- 
of and  Inserting  In  lieu  thjereof  "VII  and 
VIII". 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  On  th*  desk  of  each 
Senator  iz  an  explanation  of  the  modi- 
fications I  have  made  to  the  printed 
iimcndmeiU,  and  the  overall  effect  on 
the  Headstart  program. 

The  pu'-pose  of  the  amendment,  and 
I  say  this  for  the  benelSt  of  Senators 
who  are  prtsent,  including  the  Sena- 
tor frcin  Pennsylvania- 
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Mr.  CL'.Rk!  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield; 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  n«  such  copy  on 
my  desk,  nor  do  I  see  otie  on  the  desk 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  iMr. 
Church  i ,  who  .^its  next  toltne. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  fjayes  are  in  the 
process  of  handing  out  tjie  explanation. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
strengthen  Headstart  \)v  transferring 
the  'csponsibiLty  for  its  op  level  of  ad- 
ministration  from   the  bffice   of   Eco- 


nomic Opportunity  to  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Ever  since  its  origination.  I  have 
strongly  supported  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram. I  wish  to  applaud  the  success  it 
has  achieved  during  its  duration.  It  is 
a  good  program.  I  think  it  can  be  better. 
I  think  it  can  be  strengthened,  and  I 
believe  this  amendment  will  strengthen 
it. 

The  amendment  will  improve  the 
Headstart  program  and  insure  its  long- 
range  success  by  first,  greater  coordina- 
tion with  the  school  system;  second, 
specifically  earmarking  fimds  for  its  use; 
third,  writing  Headstart  into  law  by 
statute;  and.  fourth,  providing  safe- 
guards and  requiring  a  balance  program 
to  assure  participation  of  parents  and 
community  as  well  as  the  availability 
of  comprehensive  benefits  for  these 
children. 

While  Headstart  has  made  some  sig- 
nificant accomplishments,  it  has  been 
most  successful  when  operated  within 
the  structure  of  the  public  school  system. 
I  think  this  speaks  for  itself. 

In  1966  we  transferred  the  work  study 
program  and  adult  education  program 
from  OEO  to  the  Office  of  Education.  The 
Higher  Education  Act  Amendments  of 
1968  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Monday 
make  the  same  transfer  for  Upward 
BDund.  At  the  1966  hearings  almost  all 
of  the  witnesses  that  came  before  the 
Education  Subcommittee  agreed  that  it 
was  a  good  idea  to  transfer  Headstart 
as  well.  However,  from  an  administra- 
tion point  of  view,  they  felt  and  so  stated 
that  perhaps  we  should  wait  a  year.  In 
1967.  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark  i  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate: 

It  may  well  be.  In  due  course,  that  Head- 
start could  be  transferred  to  the  Office  of 
Education,  but  I  say  again,  as  I  said  last 
year,  the  time  has  not  yet  come. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  the  time 
has  come  and  the  time  is  now. 

It  has  been  2  calendar  years  since  we 
were  first  told  the  transfer  should  be 
made  but  that  it  was  not  quite  the  right 
time.  Now,  it  seems  to  me.  24  months 
later,  it  is  self-evident  that  we  should 
carry  this  matter  forward. 

Program  administration  has  not  been 
one  of  the  shining  attributes  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  and  in  fact. 
its  record  is  replete  with  administrative 
difficulties.  It  is  clear  that  HEW  has 
the  jurisdiction  and  the  expertise  in  the 
area  of  education  which  make  it  capable 
of  handling  the  transfer,  and  continuing 
an  on-going  program. 

At  present,  there  is  a  preschool  pro- 
gram similar  to  that  of  Headstart  under 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  These  two  preschool  pro- 
grams operating  independently  cause 
wasteful  duplication.  My  amendment 
would  eliminate  this  needless  duplicity 
and  bring  about  the  requisite  link  be- 
tween the  elementary  school  and  the 
Headstart  program. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Headstart  is  diminished  or 
hampered  because  once  the  children 
comulete  the  program  and  gain  its  bene- 
fits the  lack  of  coordination  places  the 


elementary  school  in  a  position  of  being 
unable  to  reinforce  those  gains  accom- 
plished by  Headstart  My  amendment, 
if  adopted,  would  enable  the  Headstart 
program  to  be  administered  and  co- 
ordinated so  as  to  carry  over  the  gains 
made  by  HeadsUrt  into  the  child's  total 
educational  experience.  This  I  see  as 
the  objective  of  Headstart. 

This  amendment  would  eliminate  the 
necessity  for  and  the  added  expense 
created  by  the  present  follow-through 
programs  we  have  had  to  set  up  in  an 
attempt  to  solve  the  problems  created  by 
the  lack  of  coordination  and  cooperation 
between  Headstart  and  our  educational 
system. 

Let  me  stress  that  the  amendment  will 
not  change  those  agencies  which  have 
the  day-to-day  contact  with  these 
children. 

I  emphasize  this  point  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  important  to  recognize 
I  am  not  changing  these  agencies.  I  have 
specifically    provided    in   section   802(A) 
i2)    that  the  local  opei-ational  agency 
may  be  a  community  action  agency,  a 
public    or   private    nonprofit   agency    or 
organization,     or     a     local     educational 
agency.  What  the  amendment  does  is  to 
shift  the  top  level  supervision  and  co- 
ordination  of   all   these   activities   from 
the  Federal  Government  in  Washington 
to  the  State  educational  agency  if  an  ac- 
ceptable State  plan  has  been  developed. 
Mr.  President,  my  amendment  does  not 
in  any  way  shut  off  the  community  or 
parents  from  participation  nor  does  the 
amendment  reduce  in  any  way  the  com- 
prehensive social  and  health  benefits  the 
children  receive  under  the  present  Head- 
start  program.  Section  802iAh6)  of  the 
amendment  requires  that  the  State  plan 
shall   "provide   a   balanced   program   to 
meet  the  educational,  nutritional,  health, 
clothing,  and  other  unique  needs  of  chil- 
dren from  impoveri.shed  backgrounds  in 
order  for  them  to  function  at  optimum 
levels  in  relationship  to  other  children." 
Direct  contracting  authority  is  given 
to  the  Secretary  in  order  that  he  may 
deal  directly  with  the  community  action 
agency,  the  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  or  local  educational  agency.  Such 
authority  is  provided  by  section  804<ci 
of  the  amendment  in  the  event  a  State 
fa.ls  to  submit  a  State  p'an,  or  having 
.<^ubmitted  such  a  plan  to  the  Secretary. 
it  is  the  Secretary's  judgment  that  the 
plan  would  prevent  operation  of  any  ac- 
ceptable program. 

I  have  drafted  this  amendment  to  be 
effective  in  fiscal  year  1970— not  im- 
mediately—in order  that  any  technical 
problems  may  be  ironed  out  bsfore  the 
effective  date  of  transfer.  This  provides  a 
full  year  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments, surely  sufficient  leadtime. 

The  amendment  also  seeks  to 
.strengthen  Headstart  by  earmarking 
funds  for  the  program.  The  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1970  would  be  $375 
million. 

The  money  involved  in  the  Headstart 
prosram.  if  transferred  to  the  Office  of 
Education  would  be  channeled  through 
the  State  school  agencies.  They  would 
determine  which  programs  were  going  to 
continue,  and  where  the  actual  needs  are. 
The   people  most  intimately   connected 
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with  the  school  system,  the  educational 
process  of  our  young  people,  would 
therefore.  State  by  SUte.  be  in  charge 
of  this  propram. 

The   division   of   money   among    the 
States  would  be  handled  with  exactly 
the  same  fonnula  as  it  is  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  with  one  minor 
exception. 

At  the  present  time,  the  director  of 
the  war  on  poverty  has  the  right  to 
retain  20  percent  of  the  total  funds 
for  distribution  as  he  wishes.  It  does  not 
.seem  to  me  that  the  Director  of  OEO.  the 
Secretary  of  HEW,  or  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  should  have  unlimited  dis- 
cretion as  to  what  to  do  with  20  per- 
cent of  the  funds  that  are  to  be  au- 
thorized. I  have,  therefore,  reduced  the 
Commissioner's  .share  to  10  percent. 
Even  this  figure  provides  a  substantial 
amount  of  flexibility.  Under  the  10  per- 
cent formula,  the  Commissioner's  dis- 
cretionary fund  would  be  S37.5  million,  a 
large  amount  of  money  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  one  man  to  spend  wherever  he 
feels  is  advisable. 

I  think  this  is  important. 

Those  groups  who  endorse  the  concept 
of  transferring  Headstart  are: 

The  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers. 
The  Great  Cities  lor  School  Improvement. 
The  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers— 

Commonly  known  as  the  PTA — 
The  National  Association  ol  Stale  School 
Boards  and  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, all  of  whom  are  Intimately  connected 
with  the  matter  to  which  the  amendment  is 
directed. 

In  1966.  Secretary  of  HEW  Gardner 
went  on  record  stating  that — 

Eventually,  all  these  pre-school  efforts  will 
have  to  find  their  home  in  our  department. 

Moreover,  last  month,  in  announcing 
the  shift  of  the  Foster  Grandparent  Pro- 
gram from  OEO  to  HEW.  Acting  OEO 
Director  Harding  said: 

This  is  in  line  with  longstanding  OEO  po- 
licy that  projects  should  be  shifted  to  other 
agencies  when  they  have  been  fully  developed 
and  when  the  Interests  of  poor  people  are 
adequately  .safeguarded  by  the  provisions  for 
transfer,  thereby  freeing  OEO  to  innovate 
new  approaches  to  the  elimination  of  poverty. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  afford  to 
continue  having  a  program  administered 
by  the  second  best  agency.  We,  therefore, 
should  transfer  Headstart  to  the  Office 
of  Education.  This  transfer  will  not  only 
assure  the  successful  continuance  of  the 
Headstart  program,  but  it  will  bring 
about  a  better  follow-through  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  grades  by  inter- 
jecting Headstart  into  the  educational 
system  where  it  properly  belongs. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  going  to  be  a 
difficult  vote.  I  am  sure,  for  many  Sen- 
ators. It  will  be  a  difficult  vote  because 
it  is  always  difficult  to  take  a  program 
which  is  doing  well,  and  -shift  it  to 
another  department.  It  will  be  said.  I 
am  sure,  that  if  Headstart  is  already 
working  well,  why  should  it  be  shifted? 
The  answer  is  that  for  the  most  part  it 
is  working  well  only  where  it  is  within 
the  established  channels  and  coordi- 
nated properly  through  the  school  sys- 
tem. These  problems  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  substantial  detail  in  the  com- 
mittee. 


Let  me  give  the  Senate  a  specific  ex- 
ample for  the  record,  as  I  think  it  will 
be  of  interest  to  all  Senators. 

Two  years  ago,  we  were  able  to  use 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  specifically  to  fund  Headstart. 
We  tried  to  put  it  into  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation but  that  was  not  successful.  Then 
we  said.  "All  right,  let  us  specifically  au- 
thorize funding  for  the  project."  Fine. 
We  did  that  for  1  year. 

Last  year  the  issue  arose  again  and 
we  said^  "How  about  putting  Headstart 
in  the  Office  of  Education?" 

Again  the  administration  forces  said. 
"No;  we  are  not  ready."  We  replied.  "All 
right,  let  us  specifically  fund  it  again 
and  make  sure  that  Headstart  goes  for- 
ward." 

The  majolitv  in  committee  said.  'No: 
we  will  put  all  the  funding  within  the 
Community  Action  programs  which  will 
give  flexibility." 

That  may  be  true,  but  it  also  permits 
the  Director  of  the  war  on  poverty  to 
eliminate  Headstart  or  use  Headstart 
funds  for  unrelated  programs  whenever 
he  wants.  Headstart  being  one  of  the 
really  successful  programs,  it  docs  not 
make  sense  to  me  to  place  it  in  jeopardy 
by  allowing  the  Director  of  OEO  sole 
discretion  as  to  whether  it  should  be 
continued  or  funded. 

We  have  broucht  up  th's  propram  on 
the  floor  of  the  vSenate  during  the  process, 
of  debate  last  year,  and  the  majority 
party  voted  us  down  when  we  tried  to 
earmark  funds  for  the  program.  We  tried 
to  put  it  into  the  Office  of  Education  last 
vear  and  the  majority  party  voted  us 
down  again.  Their  rationale  still  was  the 
timing  was  not  right. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  events  of  the 
past  year  have  proved  conclusively  the 
need  for  specifically  funding  Headstart 
and  placing  the  program  into  the  agency 
dealing  with  the  educational  process. 

I  say  that  for  this  reason:  You  will 
recall  the  effort  already  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
IMr.  JAViTSl.  and  many  other  Senators, 
to  increase  the  funding  of  Head.start. 
The  program  had  been  cut  back  in  the 
budgetary  process  and  did  not  have 
enough  funds  to  continue  through  the 
simimer. 

Why  did  it  not  have  enough  funds? 
Because  the  Congress  did  not  earmark 
an  amount  for  Headstart.  The  Commu- 
nity Action  Program,  under  OEO,  could 
do  whatever  it  wanted  in  the  way  of 
implementing  Headstart  or  not  imple- 
menting it.  I  think  Headstart  is  a  very 
important  program  and  we  must  move 
forward  with  it.  I  therefore  urge  all 
Senators  to  think  about  this  \cry  .seri- 
ously. Otherwise,  we  could  .suddenly  find 
our.selves  with  no  Headstart  program  at 
all. 

It  is  for  the  foregoing  reasons  that  I 
.strongly  urge  support  of  this  amend- 
ment by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MITRPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  With  regard  to  the 
point  the  Senator  just  made,  the  Sena- 
tor will  recall,  last  year,  there  was  a 
L'reat  deal  of  publicity  all  across  the 
country  that  Headstart  would  be  one  of 
the  programs  which  would  be  cut,  while 


at  that  time  there  were  other  programs, 
some  which  were  unnecessary  that 
would  be  funded.  I  got  the  feeling  there 
might  be  some  sort  of  pressure  being 
placed  on  the  Congress  in  a  sense,  in 
order  to  put  pressure  on  us  to  devote 
more  funds  to  other  Federal  programs 
actually  than  the  fiscal  position  of  the 
country  could  stand.  Did  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  get  that  feeUng  last  year? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  had  exactly  the 
same  feeling.  I  thought  that  this  would 
develop  at  such  time  as  they  refused 
snccifically  to  fund  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram. The  need  for  more  money  in 
Headstart  has  been  exhibited  time  and 
again  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The 
Senate,  of  course,  rejected  an  appropria- 
tions conference  report  earlier  this  year 
because  an  additional  S25  million  for 
Headstart  was  not  included.  I  think  these 
tilings  occurred  because  the  administra- 
tion was  using  Headsart  in  order  to  whip 
Congress. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  That  is  exactly  the 
feehng  I  had  about  it.  One  reason  I  co- 
author this  amendment  of  is  that  it  will 
assure  that  Headstart  funds  will  be  used 
for  Headstart.  It  is  a  <-;ood  program.  It 
.should  be  properly  funded  and  properly 
developed.  The  pending  amendment  will 
see  that  this  happens. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
sincerely  appreciate  the  support  and 
cosponsorship  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia who  has  worked  so  hard  on  this 
program — and  well  I  know. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi !Mr.  StennisI. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  in  .support  of  this 
amendment.  I  speak  from  experience  and 
because  of  direct  contact  with  the  Head- 
start  programs  in  my  State,  .some  of 
which,  but  by  no  means  all  of  which.  I 
b.ave  objected  to.  I  objected  to  those  in 
which  there  was  mismanagement  and 
failure  to  account  for  all  of  the  funds. 
Those  facts  were  well  established  and 
proven  to  the  extent  that  Mr.  Shriver 
cut  off  .some  of  those  projects  because  of 
the  facts  above  mentioned.  Later,  after 
claiming  to  improve  their  methods,  they 
were  reinstated.  There  was  proof  that 
too  little  of  the  money  was  spent  on  the 
children  and  too  much  on  the  employees. 
I  use  that  statement  as  a  background 
to  sav  that  many,  and  most,  of  the  Head- 
start  programs  that  have  been  handled 
by  educators  or  those  who  were  closely 
allied  with  or  had  affinity  with  the  edu- 
cational programs  in  the  communities 
have  been  outstanding  successes. 

I  highly  commend  the  Senators  for 
offering  this  amendment,  because  I  be- 
lieve the  best  possible  way  to  handle  the 
Headstart  program  is  to  put  it  in  the 
hands  of  people  who  know  something 
about  it  and  who  have  the  know-how,  the 
dedication,  and  the  experience  to  impart 
the  training  and  improve  the  children. 

I  highly  commend  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  IMr.  Morse]  for  his  support  of 
this  amendment.  I  have  worked  with  him 
on  this  and  many  other  matters.  I  know- 
where  his  heart  and  judgment  are  with 
respect  to  the  children  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  programs.  He  did  monu- 
mental work  here  last  year  on  the  edu- 
cation bill.  I  was  highly  pleased  to  learn 
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he  Is  supporting  this  amendment.  I  am 
not  surprised.  I  believe  his  support  will 
make  the  difference  and  that  this  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted  and  tlhis  program 
will  then  have  its  rightful  place  in  our 
special  education  program. 

I  thank  the  Senator  fi^m  Colorado 
very  much  for  yielding  to  mp.  and  I  com- 
mend him  again  for  his  efforts 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Pr' 
tainly  welcome  the  suppo 
distinguished  Senator  fr 
His  able  assistance  will  b 
in   our  effort   to  have    tl 
adopted.  I  know  what  he  s 
the  heart  and  from  full  k 
programs  going  on  in  his 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  Presid  nt.  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Claj  c 
charge  of  dividing  the  tim  ;  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Rec 
ORD  will  so  specify 

Mr.  EJOMINICK.  Mr.  fresident,  how 
much  tim(^  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI  :ER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minut:s  remain 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would 
that   we   hear    from    the 
Pennsylvania.  I  would  lik« 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr. 


ident.  I  cer- 

of  the  very 

Mississippi. 

very  helpful 

amendment 

ii/s  comes  from 

)wledge  of  the 

State. 


ng. 

ike  to  suggest 

Senator   from 

to  speak  later. 

I  resident.  I  re- 


serve the  balance  of  my  tii  le. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Presid 
self  as  much  time  as  I 


nt.  I  yield  my- 
nay  require.  I 


would  appreciate  the  atte  ition— which  I 


know   I   shall  have— of  ify  able  friend 
from  Oregon. 

This  amendment  is  an 
pose  a  shotgun  wedding 


ittempt  to  im- 
:)n  a  reluctant 


bride  and  an  angry  groo  i.  The  bride  is 
the  Headstart  program  i  i  the  OfBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  I  docs  not  want 
to  get  married  to  the  OflB  e  of  Education 
or  the  Department  of  Hei  1th.  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

In  this  coiuiection.  I  isk  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  fro  n  Mr.  Bertram 
Harding,  the  administrat  jr  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunitji 
strong  objection  to  this  t 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objec  ion. 
was  ordered  to  be  printec 
as  follows: 

OrricE  or  Ecokomic  O^ortunity 
ExEcvTivi:      Office 
President, 

Washington.  D.( 

Hon.  Joseph  S.  Clark. 

Chairviax,    Subcommittee 

Manpoiver    and     Pove^y 

Washinqton.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  un  lerstand  the  Sen 

ate  will  consider  on  July  1  7  an  amendment 

to  the  Elementary  and  Sec  ndary  EducaUon 

Act  proposed   by  Senator     )omlnlck  on   the 

door  of  the  Senate  which  v  ould  transfer  the 

Head  Start  program  from    he  OfBce  of  Eco 

nomlc  Opportunity  to  the 

tlon.  We  are  not  In   favor 


Office  of  Economic  Opporti  nlty  of  responsl 


blllty   for   the   Head   Start 
time.  Further.  I  believe   ti 


regardless  of  its  merits,  w)  ich  would  trans- 
Jer  a  program  of  Head  Star,  s  magnitude  and 
complexity  should  be  given  serious  and  care- 


ful consideration  in  Comn 
which  all  interested  persoi  » 
opportunity  to  erpress  the 


mean  to  assert  that  the  H<  id  Start  program 
should  remain  permanen  ly  within  OEO. 
However,  should  It  be  propc  ed  for  transfer  to 
some  other  agency,  I  bellev  that  such  a  pro- 
poeal  should  be  given  the   nost  careful  and 


expressing  his 
ansfer.  may  be 

the  letter 
in  the  Record. 


or        THE 


July  16.  1968. 

n    Employment. 
U.S.     Senate. 


Office  of  Educa- 
of  divesting  the 


program    at   this 
t  any  proposal 


ttee  hearings  in 
would  have  the 
views.  I  do  not 


thoughtful  consideration.  For  c-xample,  there 
are  some  who  believe  that  Head  Start  might 
be  more  appropriately  administered  by  the 
Children's  Bureau. 

As  to  the  amendment  Itself,  I  have  the 
following  serious  reservations: 

1.  The  amendment  proposes  that,  In  those 
communities  without  community  action 
agencies,  grants  be  made  by  state  depart- 
ments of  education  directly  to  local  educa- 
tion agencies.  We  believe  that  this  particular 
provision  Is  inadequate  for  the  following 
reasons : 

la)  Our  experience  tells  us  that  most  school 
systems  are  not  yet  ready  to  operate  a  pro- 
gram which  Is  of  Head  Starts  comprehensive 
nature. 

( b )  We  fear  that  some  of  those  communi- 
ties that  do  not  have  community  action 
agencies  and  which  now  have  Head  Start 
programs  operated  by  churches,  private 
school  systems,  and  private  non-profit  agen- 
cies such  as  neighborhood  centers  and  settle- 
ment houses,  would  be  denied  the  opportu- 
nity to  continue  their  programs.  Further- 
more, in  these  communities,  such  agencies 
would  not  be  permitted  to  operate  programs 
in  the  future.  We  believe  this  diversity  In 
program  sponsorship  of  Head  Start  is  one 
of  its  greatest  strengths. 

(c)  There  are  some  school  systems  where 
state  l.iw  does  not  permit  the  operation  of 
preschool  programs  within  public  school  fa- 
cilities. This,  too,  could  have  the  effect  of 
eliminating  Head  Start  from  some  commu- 
nities. 

id)  Approximately  30  percent  of  all  Head 
Start  programs  are  day  care  type  programs. 
School  systems  are  not  geared  up  at  the  pres- 
ent lime  to  handle  programs  of  this  scope. 
Once  again  Head  SUrt  would  probably  have 
to  be  dropped  in  those  communities. 

2.  A  serious  deflclency  in  the  proposed 
amendment  is  the  omission  of  the  require- 
ment of  parent  participation  in  Head  Start 
program  activities.  This  requirement  is  cur- 
rently part  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
A  growing  body  of  research  points  to  the 
decisive  Importance  of  factors  outside  the 
teacher-child  relationship  In  determining 
whether  and  how  much  a  child  is  able  to 
learn  We  are  convinced  that  a  school-only 
oriented  approach  is  doomed  to  failure  unless 
it  is  accompanied  by  equal  emphasis  on 
motivational  and  social  development  through 
active  Involvement  in  the  program  by  par- 
ents, older  children,  and  other  members  of 
the  community.  Such  a  view  Is  an  inherent 
part  of  all  Head  Start  programs  and  must,  we 
believe,  continue  to  be  required.  As  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  has  testified 
previously,  school  systems  are  not  ready  to 
w'orlc  with  parents  on  anything  resembling 
this   basis. 

3.  The  amendment  contains  no  authoriza- 
tion for  training,  technical  assistance,  eval- 
uation, or  research. 

4  The  amendment  limits  participation  to 
children  from  ages  3  through  7.  Head  Start 
now  provides  funds  for  some  programs  for 
children  below  the  age  of  3. 

5.  The  formula  for  distribution  of  funds 
spelled  out  In  the  proposed  amendment 
might  very  well  result  in  the  need  to  close 
down  some  of  the  ongoing  programs  because 
funds  would  be  inadequate  to  continue  them. 

6.  The  amendment  Is  unclear  as  to  whether 
the  Federal  assistance  It  authorizes  for  pre- 
school programs  should  be  for  the  economi- 
cally deprived  (Sec.  802(a)  (7)  1  or  the  "edu- 
cationally deprived"  (Sec.  802(b)  (1)1.  This 
Is  a  crucial  difference.  Head  Start  is  directed 
toward  the  poor:  at  least  90  percent  of  the 
children  enrolled  l!i  Head  Start  must  meet 
the  economic  poverty  line  established  by 
OEO.  We  strongly  believe  that  until  funding 
for  Head  Start  Is  considerably  larger,  any 
legislation  affecting  Head  Start  should  con- 
tinue this  concept. 

Sincerely, 

Bertrand  M.  Harding. 

Acting  Director. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  groom 
does  not  want  to  marry  the  bride,  either. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  if  copies  of  that  letter 
are  available? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes.  A  copy  Is  on  each 
desk. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  do  not  see  an  OEO 
letterhead.  How  is  it  Identified? 

Mr.  CLARK.  On  the  cover  sheet  are  the 
words  ■•Arguments  Against  Transfer  of 
Headstart  to  Office  of  Education— Domi- 
nick  Amendment."  Under  the  cover  sheet 
is  Mr.  Hardincs  letter. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  groom  does  not  want 
to  marry  the  bride,  either. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Harold  Howe, 
Commissioner  of  Education,  which  I  shall 
read  into  the  Record  : 

Dear  Senator  Clark:  I  understand  that  a 
proposal  to  shift  Headstart  to  HEW  may 
come  before  the  Senate. 

Similar  propo.sals  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time,  and  when  my  opinion  has  been 
sought  I  have  expressed  the  view  that  there 
Is  no  need  for  such  a  shift.  Headstart  op- 
erates well  where  it  Is.  Our  relationships  with 
it  in  the  Office  of  Education  seem  to  me  to  be 
working  effectively. 

tJnder  delegation  from  OEO.  we  are  respon- 
sible for  the  Follow  Through  Program  which 
builds  upon  Headstart  The  develoj»nent  of 
that  program  has  further  enhanced  coopera- 
tive arrangement  between  OEO  and  the  Office 
of  Education. 

My    recommendation    Is    that    the    Senate 
wouid  be  wise  to  reject  the  proposed  change. 
Sincerely. 

Harold  Howe  II 

Now.  Mr.  President,  the  bridegroom 
has  a  father,  and  the  father  is  opposed 
to  this  shotgun  wedding  also.  The  father, 
of  course,  is  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  I  have  in  my 

hand 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No.  not  now.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  later. 

I  have  a  letter  in  my  hand  from  Wilbur 
J.  Cohen.  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  saying  that  he  is  not 
requesting  nor  does  he  seek  the  reassign- 
ment of  Headstart  to  "us"— that  means 
HEW— at  this  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  Mr.  Cohen's  letter  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion. AND  Welfare. 

IVa.s/iinpfon.    D.C..   July    16,    1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  S.  Clark.  Jr.. 
Chairman.    Subcommittee    on    Employment 
(i7id  Manpower.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington. 
DC. 
Dear  Senator  Clark:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  request  for  my  \lews  on  the  advis- 
ability oX  transferring  administration  of  the 
Head  Stiirt  program  from  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic   Opportunity    to    the    Department   of 
He.i'th,  Education,  and  Welfare 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Head  Start  program 
is  related  to  the  broad  responsibilities  of  this 
E>epartment  in  such  areas  as  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
Follow  Through,  and  the  activities  of  the 
Children's  Bureau.  Nevertheless,  we  are  not 
reque.^tlng  nor  do  we  seek  the  re:isslgnment 
of  Held  Start  to  us  at  this  time 

Head  Stnrt  was  Imaginatively  developed  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  as  part 
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of  a  broad-scale  and  coordinated  attack  on 
me  many  social  problems — nutritional, 
medical,  psychological,  as  well  as  education- 
al— which  contribute  to  the  cycle  of  poverty. 
In  this  compieheuslve  format.  Head  Start 
li.is  functioned  exceedingly  well  under  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and.  conse- 
quently, we  believe  that  its  assignment 
tliere  should  be  continued. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  a  deep  Interest  in  and  heavy 
responsibilities  for  Improving  the  lives  and 
opportunities  ol  the  poor.  In  discharging 
these  lesponslblUties  we  will  continue  to 
work  clcsely  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  with  its  administration  of 
the  Head  Start  program. 
Sincerely. 

WILBUR  J.  Cohen,  Secretary. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
th?  Senator  read  the  whole  letter? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No.  I  do  not  liave  time 
t.3  read  the  v\hoie  ietter  The  Senator 
may  read  it  on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Ju.st  as  a  matter  of 
clarification 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  let  us  know  when  lie  i.s  ready 
to  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK  I  will  be  glad  to;  and  I 
will  yieid  first  to  the  Senatoi'  from  Cali- 
fornia, since  he  esked  me. 

There  are  a  lot  of  friend.s  of  tlie  bride 
and  the  biidegioom  who  do  not  want 
the  shotgun  wedding,  either,  and  among 
the  most  influential,  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing, is  Arthur  S.  Flemming.  former  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  now  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches.  I  read  hi.«;  telegram: 

The  Dominick-Murphy  amendment  to  the 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968. 
ij  passed,  would  seriously  undercut  the  prin- 
ciple of  maximum  feasible  participation  of 
the  poor  In  developing  and  directing  the 
Headstart  programs.  A  direct  result  of  the 
transfer  of  Headstart  programs  .  .  .  would 
be  liiat  in  many  States  churches  and  church 
related  agencies  would  no  longer  sponsor 
He.idstart  progrtmis — 

Just  today,  at  a  quarter  to  1.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  rewrote  iiis  amend- 
ment by  making  30  different  changes  in 
it:  and  there  is  not  now  anywhere  in  this 
Chamber  a  complete  copy  of  the  amend- 
ment. We  have  the  amendment  he 
offered  last  Friday.  That  is  printed.  This 
morning  he  comes  in  with  30  changes, 
completely  rewriting  the  amendment, 
and  we  still  do  not  have  the  amendment 
with  those  changes  in  it. 

So  Mr.  Flemming  made  one  of  his 
objections  applicable  to  the  old  amend- 
ment, not  the  new  one.  It  is  true  that  in 
some  States,  church  and  church -related 
agencies  sponsor  Headstart  programs. 

Continuing  with  Mr.  Flemming's 
telegram: 

We  believe  that  churches  have  played  a 
\  ital  role  In  the  success  of  this  program  and 
to  take  the  action  which  the  amendment 
directs  would  result  In  a  much  less  effective 
method  of  helping  to  overcomes  poverty. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  that  telegram  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Washinoton.  D.C. 

July  16,  1968. 
The  Domlnick-Murphy  amendment  to  the 
vocational  education  amendments  of  l'J68 
(S.  3770)  if  passed,  would  seriously  under- 
cut the  principle  of  maximum  feasible  par- 
ticipation of  the  poor  in  developing  and 
directing  Headstart  programs.  A  direct  re- 
sult of  tlie  transfer  of  Headstart  programs  to 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Wellare  wouid  be  that  in  many  States, 
churches  and  church  related  agencies  could 
no  longer  sponsor  Headstart  programs.  We  be- 
lieve that  churches  have  played  a  vital  role 
in  the  success  of  this  program  and  to  take 
the  action  which  the  amendment  directs 
would  result  in  a  much  less  ellectlve  method 
of  helping  to  overcome  poverty. 

Arthur  S.  Flemming, 

President. 

National  Cou7icil  of  Churches 

Mr.  CLARK.  Now,  Mr.  President,  the 
bride  and  the  bridegroom  have  some 
other  friends  who  are  strongly  opposed 
to  this  shotgun  marriage,  and  among  the 
more  important  ones  are  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations.  I  have  here  a 
letter  signed  by  Andrew  G.  Biemiller, 
head  of  the  AFL-CIO.  oppo.sing  this 
amendment.  I  read  one  sentence: 

The  AFL-CIO  strongly  opposes  i.n  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Domlnick  that 
would  transler  the  Headstart  Program  Irom 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  the 
Office   of   Education. 

I  ask  unar.iraous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  that  letter  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

."Vm  ERIC  AN    Federation    of 
Labor  and  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organ  iz.\TioN. 
Washington,  D.C,  July  16,  1968 

Dear  Senator:  Two  important  amend- 
ments to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  will 
be  voted  upon  Wednesday.  July  17. 

The  AFL-CIO  strongly  support!^  the  bi- 
partisan amendment  offered  by  Senators 
Javils.  Clark,  Brooke,  and  Hart  providing 
additional  funds  lor  the  National  School 
Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Acts. 

The  funds  provided  for  the  school  lunch 
program  iinder  this  amendment  are  badly 
needed — now.  The  SlOO  million  lor  each  o; 
three  vears  called  for  by  the  amendment 
would  "be  taken  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  "Section  32"  funds. 

Affirmative  action  by  the  Senat*  will  per- 
mit speedy  enactment  since  the  House  al- 
ready has  passed  identical  legislation  by  an 
overwhelming  vote. 

The  AFL-CIO  strongly  opposes  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Domlnick  that  would 
trairsler  the  Headstart  program  from  tlie 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Education. 

This  same  amendment  was  offered  bv 
Senator  Domlnick  last  year  during  Senate 
debate  on  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1967.  On  September  27,  1967,  the 
amendment  was  defeated  by  a  35-54  vote.  No 
hearings  have  been  held  since  that  time  nor 
Is  there  any  new  evidence  to  justify  the 
need  for  this  amendment. 

The  AFL-CIO  does,  of  course,  support 
passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1968. 

Sincerely. 

Andrew  J.  Biemu-ler. 
Director,  Department  of  Legislation 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  many  of  my  friends 
know,  there  are  times  when  the  Indus- 
trial Union  Division  of  the  AFL-CIO  does 


not  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  parent  or- 
ganization. I  have  here  a  telegram  signed 
by  Jacob  dayman,  investigative  director 
of  the  Industrial  Union  Department  of 
the  AFL-CIO,  opposing  the  Dominick 
amendment.  I  ask  unanimoas  consent 
tiiat  that  telegram  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

We  also  urge  you  to  oppose  the  Domlnick 
amendment  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
which  will  transfer  the  Headstart  program 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Last  year  the  Senate  overwhelming- 
ly rejected  this  move,  and  we  urge  that  it  be 
rejected  since  there  have  b?en  no  hearings 
to  demonstrate  the  merits  of  such  a  trans- 
fer. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Now  let  us  see  how  this 
amendment  comes  to  the  floor  of  tne 
Senate. 

In  the  first  place,  an  almost  identical 
amendment  was  rejected  by  the  Senate 
last  year,  by  a  vote  of  54  to  3d;  and.  while 
the  House  of  Representatives  wanted  to 
transfer  Headstart  to  tiie  OfBce  ol  Edu- 
cation, we  prevailed  in  conference,  and 
the  change  was  not  made. 

At  that  time,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  .-should 
have  a  2 -year  lease  on  life,  and  tliat  for 
2  years  no  effort  would  be  made  to  rip 
out  these  various  agencies  which,  in  my 
judgment,  it  has  bee?i  operating  ex- 
tremely well. 

Thus,  the  pending  proposal  is  a  viola- 
tion of  congressional  intent,  as  shown  by 
that  conference  report  of  last  year, 
where  the  House  and  Senate  agreed — 
and  the  conference  report  was  approved 
in  each  House  by  a  large  majority.  We 
agreed  that  we  would  not  change  any  of 
these  agencies  luitil  after  a  2-year  period 
had  cone  by,  and  we  could  legislate  in 
calm  and  quiet  with  respect  to  whether 
any  of  these  various  programs  should  be 
transferred  elsewhere  and  out  of  OEO. 

Mr.  President,  this  .shotgim  wedding 
was  promoted  without  any  legislative 
hearing,  without  any  testimony,  without 
anv  discussion  within  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  as  to  whether 
this  was  a  wise  thing  to  do. 

I  believe  most  Senators  agree  with  me 
that  when  it  is  propo.sed  to  make  an  im- 
portant change  in  jurisdictional  author- 
ity by  legislative  fiat,  the  commonsense 
thing  to  do  is  to  refer  the  matter  to  a 
committee  to  hold  some  hearings,  to  take 
some  testimony,  and  to  have  a  markup 
discussion  within  the  committee,  at 
which  different  points  of  view  may  be 
expressed. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  not  done. 
There  was  no  discussion  within  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  or 
•within  the  subcommittee  on  which  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  serves.  There 
w  :re  no  hearings,  and  there  was  no  testi- 
mony. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Presi  .l-nt.  this  amend- 
ment ha.>  bee:i  rewritten  completely. 
Tl.l'-ty  different  changes  were  made  in 
it  between  the  time  it  was  offered  2  days 
ago  and  the  time  it  comes  to  the  floor 
for  decision  today.  Those  ?0  changes  are. 
to  me.  utterly  unintelligible.  I  have  tried 
to  understand  it.  I  ?sk  Senatons  to  look 
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at  the  copies  on  their  desksfcf  these  30 
separate  changes,  and  then  tdjj  attempt  to 
coordinate  the  printed  ameniiment  with 
the  changes;  and  I  defy  anylSenator  to 
understand  what  those  changls  would  do. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  President.  Biat  this  is 
no  way  to  legislate  on  the  loor  of  the 
Senate.  | 

What  this  amendment  wfculd  do.  in 
addition  to  other  things,  is  iiifeke  a  block 
grant  of  Headstart  funds  to  { the  various 
States,  without  any  Federal  a  ;anda;  s  at 
all,  in  direct  violation  of  wh^t  we  did  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  conj  lection  with 
the  juvenile  delinquency  bill  jnly  a  week 
ago.  and  to  turn  the  Headst<  rt  prorram 
over  to  the  tender  mercic  3  of  those 
States,  including;  that  of  i  le  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  who  just  s  loke  on  the 
matter,  which  have  no  inti  rest  in  the 
program  and  would  like  to  see  it 
emasculated. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  President.  th||it  that  is  no 
way  to  handle  legislation  on;  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

It  may  be. that  one  day  it  ><H11  be  desir- 
able to  traHsfer  Headstart  t )  the  Office 
of  Education.  But  we  canno ;  do  it  now 
without  injuring  the  prograim.  It  is  too 
late  for  this  year,  and  too  lute  for  next 
year.  Next  year,  let  us  melit  the  issue 
head  on  again.  Next  yearj  let  us  see 
whether  wc  wish  to  change  t  fcat  54-to-35 
vote  by  which  we  refused]  to  change 
Headstart  last  year.  But  le<  us  not  put 
through  a  shotgun  wedding  I  [low.  with  a 
vote  coming  up  in  30  minul  ;s  and  only 
10  Senators  present  in  the  Chamber.  I 
beg  my  colleagues  to  leave  t  lis  fine  pro- 
gram which  is  dealing  so  successfully 
with  hundreds  of  tiiousands  c  I  children — 
indeed,  millions,  over  the  y\)aTS — where 
it  is.  in  the  hands  of  a  sympathetic 
agency  which  knows  how  to  run  it.  I  do 
not  say  anything  in  derogation  of  the 
Office  of  Education.  It  is  a  jSne  agency. 
Mr.  Howe,  the  Commissions  r,  is  a  good 
friend  of  mine.  But  I  am  sjire  this  old. 
shopworn  agency  would  do  it^  best  to  sub- 
stitute its  traditional  metho  Is  of  opera- 
tion for  some  of  the  vision  a  id  imagina- 
tion which  the  program  is  i  resently  re- 
ceiving. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  now  tc  the  Senator 
from  California,  but  I  sugge  tt  that  if  he 
wishes  to  make  a  speech  ins  ead  of  ask  a 
question,  he  obtain  his  tir  le  from  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Presid  mt,  the  Sen- 
ator referred  to  a  shotgur  wedding.  I 
proposed  to  ask  the  quest  on.  Who  is 
holding  the  gun? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senato  from  Colo- 
rado  I  Mr.  DOMINICKl. 

Mr  MURPHY.  I  wonder  ^vhether  the 
Senator's  use  of  that  term  s  influenced 
by  the  proposed  gun  contr  1  legislation 
which  he  so  earnestly  advoc  itcs. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  we 
will  get  a  gun  control  bill  qfefore  we  get 
out  of  here  this  year.  whi«i  will  make 
this  kind  of  .shotgun  weddinfc  illegal. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Wc  hope  w|  will  get  this 
educational  change,  too.  b  fore  we  get 
out  of  here  today,  which  wil  improve  the 
way  in  which  the  entire  c  )eration  has 
been  handled.  The  Senatoi  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  done  a  magni   cent  job  for 
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of  the  defense  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  been  making  for  it  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK  Do  I  understand  the 
Senator  is  talking  on  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  No;  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  2  minutes  on  the  bill, 
if  I  may  have  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor,  I  nse  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment to  traixsfer  Headstart  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  the 
Office  of  Education. 

Headstart,  as  the  Senators  know,  is  a 
popular  preschool  program.  It  is  pres- 
ently funded  under  both  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  and  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  The  premise  of  this  program  is  very 
.sound.  By  starting  a  youngster,  particu- 
larly a  youngster  whose  home  environ- 
ment for  education  is  limited,  the  pro- 
gram seeks  to  give  young  boys  and  girls 
a  "headstart"  so  they  might  have  an 
"equal  start"  with  other  youngsters. 

Experts  tell  us  that  the  early  years  of 
a  child's  life  are  the  crucial  ones  and 
have  the  greatest  influence  on  the  child's 
future  development.  Further,  we  know 
that  disadvantaged  youngsters  when 
they  enter  school  are  1  year  behind  the 
average  child  in  academic  performance. 
By  age  12.  these  youngsters  have  fallen 
behind  2  full  years.  Headstart  seejcs  to 
reverse  this.  Wliile  evidence  to  date  is 
not  conclusive,  preliminary  studies  sug- 
gest that  an  early  effort  to  improve  the 
education  and  the  educational  environ- 
ment of  children  will  produce  educa- 
tional dividends.  Certainly  the  preven- 
tive attack  of  the  Headstart  program  at 
the  root  of  the  problem  seems  less  costly 
and  more  effective  than  remedial  and 
repair  efforts  after  the  youngster  has 
progressed  in  his  school  career. 

Headstart  programs  should  be  ex- 
panded to  cover  all  the  disadvantaged 
youngsters  and  transferring  this  iiro- 
gram  to  the  Office  of  Education  will,  in 
my  judgment,  result  in  higher  funding 
levels  for  the  Headstart  program.  I  am 
also  convinced  that  if  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation administered  the  Headstart  p;o- 
g.am  we  would  not  have  witnessed  the 
.siphoning  off  of  Headstait  funds  to  other 
programs.  As  the  Senators  probably 
know,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
does  not  earmaik  funds  lor  the  Head- 
start  program;  thus,  the  Headstait  po- 
gram  is  lumped  in  with  the  other  com- 
munity action  programs  and  it  is  re- 
quired to  compete  for  funds  at  the  will 
of  t!ie  bureauc:ats.  Evidence  indicates 
that  the  will  of  the  bureauc-ats  at  OEO 
has  not  given  Headsta  t  the  needed 
priority.  The  fact  that  the  Senste  re- 
peatedly has  attempted  to  add  the  $25 
million  to  Headstart  that  the  Office  of 
Ecommic  Oppoilunity  had  transferred  to 
other  programs  indicates  that  OEO  is  not 
I'iving  Headstart  the  priority  that  the 
American  people,  educators,  and  the 
Congress  believe  it  needs  and  meiits. 
This,  then,  is  one  eood  :eason  that  the 
picpram  should  be  transferred. 

With  both  the  Office  of  Education  and 
the  Offic3  of  Economic  Opportunity  ad- 
ministering Headstart  programs,  dupli- 
cation, double  paperwork,  and  conflict- 


ing regulations  often  result.  As  a 
member  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Subconmiittee  on  Education  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Employment.  Man- 
power and  Poverty.  I  am  in  a  favorable 
position  to  view  both  the  poverty  and 
educational  piograms.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  education  programs  should  be 
transferred   to  the  Office    of  Education. 

Presently,  Mr.  President,  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  is  administered  by  tlie  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, and  under  this  act  Headstart  pro- 
g-ams  are  funded.  I  have  seen  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Office  of  Education's 
Headstart  programs  are  less  effective 
than  the  Office  of  Economic  Optxjrtu- 
nity's  programs.  I  believe  that  I  ade- 
quately answered  the  typical  OEO  argu- 
ments in  my  floor  statement  last  year  on 
a  similar  amendment  when  I  said: 

Stripping  away  the  typical  OEO  rhetoric, 
their  opposition  bolls  down  to  the  reluc- 
tancy  on  the  part  of  one  bureaucracy  to  lose 
a  program  and  particularly  the  funds  to 
another  bureaucracy.  The  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  contends  that  the  transfer  of 
Head  Start  to  the  Office  of  Education  would 
result  in  "more  of  the  same  "  The  Impli- 
cation Is  th;it  the  Office  of  Education  would 
not  be  able  to  administer  the  program  as 
effectively  as  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. Well.  Mr.  President.  I  have  listened 
since  1965  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity's presentation  to  the  Poverty  Sub- 
committee, and  I  submit  the  record  fails 
to  disclose  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity possesses  administrative  ability 
superior  to  any  other  agency.  Program  ad- 
ministration has  not  been  one  of  the  shining 
attributes  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. In  examining  the  record  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity,  one  finds  a 
record  replete  with  administrative  difficul- 
ties. The  record  shows  that  some  of  the 
most  elementary  .administrative  changes 
have  come  along  only  as  a  result  of  congres- 
sional prodding. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stites  has  given  the  Office  of  Education 
the  responsibility  of  administering  educa- 
tion programs.  The  Office  of  Education  ad- 
ministers Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  which  provides 
Federal  assistance  aimed  at  improving  the 
education  of  various  poor  and  disadvantaged 
youngsters.  If  we  cannot  trust  the  Office 
of  Education  to  administer  education  pro- 
grams, such  as  Head  Start,  if  to  transfer  the 
Head  Start  Program  to  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation will  produce  "more  of  the  same," 
then  I  submit  we  had  better  do  something 
about  the  Office  of  Education.  When  we  have 
a  Federal  agency  assigned  the  responsibility 
of  education,  then  these  programs  Involving 
education  should  be  administered  by  that 
agency.  If  the  agency  fails  to  carry  out  Its 
responsibility,  then  the  agency  should  be 
required  to  "shape  up."  If  it  falls  to  shape 
up.  then  its  head  should  be  replaced.  Cer- 
tainly, however,  the  answer  is  not  to  create 
another  agency  to  carry  out  the  same  re- 
sponsibilities and  to  duplicate  its  functions. 
Layer  after  layer,  whether  horizontal  or  ver- 
tical, of  Federal  bureaucracies  is  not  condu- 
cive to  efficiency  and  to  effective  programs. 

I  believe  it  ivas  in  196.5  that  we  trans- 
ferred adult  education  from  OEO  to  the 
Office  of  Education.  OEO  resisted  then 
as  they  are  now.  but  I  have  seen  no 
evidence  that  adult  education  is  not 
being  administered  effectively.  If  the 
contrary  is  the  case,  I  would  hope  that 
evidence  will  be  placed  in  the  Record  to- 
day. 

Last  year  we  transferred  Follow 
Through  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  the  Office  of  Education. 
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Again,  OEO  resisted  and  painted  dreary 
pictures  of  what  would  happen  if  the 
program  got  into  the  education  estab- 
lishment. Again,  I  have  seen  no  evidence 
that  suggests  that  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion is  not  administering  the  Follow 
Through  program  effectively.  If  the  con- 
trary is  true,  I  would  hope  that  evidence 
will  be  placed  In  the  Record. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  again  this  year 
OEO  is  beating  the  drums  and  predict- 
ing the  dire  consequences  of  what  the 
effect  of  a  transfer  of  an  educational 
program  from  them  to  the  Office  of 
Education  will  be.  Mr.  President,  as  was 
the  case  with  adult  education,  as  was  the 
case  of  Follow  Through,  OEO's  conten- 
tions simply  do  not  stand  up.  In  short, 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
cried  wolf  all  too  often.  Their  ci-ios  in 
the  past  have  failed  to  materialize.  Their 
expressed  fears  on  the  transfer  of  Head- 
start  will  prove  to  be  equally  false. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee's  leport  on 
Higher  Education,  the  rationale  of  the 
committee's  decision  to  transfer  Up- 
ward Bound  to  the  Office  of  Education  is 
stated  as  follows : 

The  Committee  is  firmly  committed  to  the 
principle  that  education  programs  should 
be  administered  in  a  single  coordinated 
program  at  the  Federal  level  In  order  to 
avoid  overlap  and  duplication  and  to  in- 
crease efficiency. 

The  basic  philosophy  behind  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  when  it  was  enacted  in 
1964  was  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity would  initiate  new  programs  and 
if  they  "developed  into  stable  operational 
programs,  those  which  are  successful  would 
be  transferred  to  existing  agencies. 

The  reasons  siiven  by  the  committee 
for  the  transfer  of  Upward  Bound  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  transfer  of 
Headstart.  The  transfer  would  loermit  a 
"single  coordinated  program."  It  would 
"avoid  overlap  and  duplication"  and 
more  importantly,  it  would  "increase 
efficiency,"  and.  in  my  opinion,  result  in 
a  needed  expansion  of  the  Headstart 
program. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania read  a  list  of  people  who  spon- 
sored his  position,  as  opposed  to  the  po- 
sition taken  on  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado. 
He  said  his  ijosition  was  supported  by 
various  labor  leaders.  While  they  may 
have  an  interest  in  education,  education 
is  not  their  primary  field  or  their  area  of 
greatest  expertise. 

I  point  out  that  in  seeking  the  trans- 
fer of  Headstart  to  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, we  simply  are  saying— what  we  are 
asking  is  to  have  educators  run  this  ed- 
ucational program.  This  transfer  will 
eliminate  overlaps,  do  away  with  duph- 
cations  and  unnecessary  costs.  There  is 
no  question  that  this  amendment  has  a 
s-'reat  deal  of  support  across  the  countrj-. 

Last  year,  for  example,  the  transfer 
was  supported  by  the  National  Education 
A.ssociation.  the  American  As.sociation 
of  School  Administrators,  the  National 
State  School  Boards  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Boards  of 
Education,  the  National  Congress  of  Par- 
ents and  Teachers,  and  the  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers. 

In  his  letter  to  Senator  Wayne  Morse 
dat-'d  August  14,  Dr.  Edgar  Shuler,  exec- 


utive secretary  of  the  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  officers,  said  that  that  orga- 
nization strongly  supported  such  a 
IrarLsfer.  ,     _, 

So  it  seems  that  while  labor  leaders 
may  oppose  this  transfer,  the  experts 
in  the  field,  educators  and  people  dealing 
directly  in  matters  of  education,  strongly 

favor  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  the  ac- 
ceptance of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senators  2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  May  I  have  30  seconds 

more?  ^       , 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
additional  minute  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  point  out  that 
although  direct  formal  hearings  were  not 
held,  this  matter  did  not  come  to  the 
floor  as  a' surprise,  as  may  have  been 
indicated.  This  matter  has  been  dis- 
cussed, talked  about,  and  thought  about 
for  years  to  the  knowledge  of  this 
Senator,  and  it  is  the  considered  opinion 
of  many  of  us  on  the  committee  that  this 
is  a  move  that  should  have  been  made 
a  year  ago,  and  perhaps  would  have  been 
made  a  year  ago  had  enough  Senators 
taken  the  trouble  to  discover  all  the 
impact  of  the  duplication  and  the  prob- 
lems created  by  having  an  educational 
program  administered  in  an  entirely 
different  area. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  most  enthusi- 
astically to  support  the  Dominick 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  an  amendment 
that  we  in  the  Senate  would  be  most 
happy  to  have  included  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
California.  „^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctlv  understand  the  Senator  from 
CaUfornia  to  say  that  the  labor  leaders 
are  against  the  bill  and  the  educators  are 

for  it?  ,     .    ^■ 

Mr.  MURPHY.  That  would  be  the  indi- 
cation from  the  messages  that  have  been 
placed  in  the  Recore  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  And  the 
messages  we  had  a  year  ago  would  indi- 
cate that  the  group  of  educators  I  have 
just  mentioned  are  in  favor  of  trans- 
ferring the  program  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  labor  leaders  oppo.se  the  amend- 
ment and  the  educators  that  I  have  men- 
tioned are  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  What  i.s  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  California? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  for  the  amend- 
ment I  am  a  cosponsor. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

Yields  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
veiT  trreat  sympathy  v.ith  the  amend- 
m.ent  which  has  been  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  although  I  did  vote 
against  it  last  lime  it  was  being  con- 


sidered and  I  shall  vote  against  it  to- 
day. 

1  could  not  cast  this  vote  however, 
without  expressing  my  profound  under- 
standing of  what  is  here  sought  to  be 
done.  I  think  it  has  to  bo  done  ulti- 
mately, I  think  it  is  a  question  of  lime. 
And  as  we  handled  the  Upward  Bound 
program  on  the  basis  of  a  change  to  the 
Office  of  Education  effective  fiscal  year 
1971,  I  would  have  hoped  lliat  we  could 
have  effectuated  the  transfer  of  the 
Headstart  program  in  the  same  way  by 
making  it  effective  in  the  1971  fiscal 
year. 

I  have  tried  to  bring  that  about,  but 
apparently  this  is  not  possible  because 
of  the  different  viewpoints  between  the 
various  parties  in  interest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mvseif  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  vote 
against  the  amendment.  However.  I  tell 
my  esteemed  colleagues,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  and  the  Senator  from 
California,  that  I  shall  do  my  utmost 
in  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee to  work  out  an  orderly  transfer 
of  the  Headstart  program  to  the  Office 
of  Education,  as  we  consider  bills  jjerti- 
nent  to  the  matter,  with  the  objective 
of  effectuating  the  tran.sfer  at  fiscal  year 

1971- 

-The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  lime? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for 

2  minutes. 
Mr,  HARRIS,  Mr.  President,  I  rLse  m 

opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  think 
that  everyone — both  those  who  agree  and 
those  who  disagi-ee  with  the  major  thrust 
of  the  programs  administered  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity — believes 
tliat  Headstart  is  one  of  tho  greatest  pro- 
urams  of  any  kind  ever  developed  in  this 
country. 

Although  so  far  the  funds  for  Head- 
start  liave  been  intifully  small,  the  pro- 
gram has  begun  to  help  us  do  our  duty 
to  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  and  de- 
I.nived  children  in  ih:s,  the  i  irhcst  coun- 
trv  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  President,  althoutih  we  have  onlv 
just  begun.  I  think  the  most  important 
thuiL'  about  Headstart  has  not  been  its 
small  beginning,  but  the  innovative, 
creative,  and  imaginative  way  in  which 
it  has  been  initiated  and  carried  out  so 
far.  We  ought  to  be  very  careiul  not  to 
place  unnecessary  obstacles  in  the  path 
of  the  innovative  people  who  are  v.orkinp 
so  hard  to  bring  desperately  needed 
special  attention  to  deprived  preschool 
children.  There  are  far  more  cf  these 
children,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  than  we 
have  been  able  to  provide  for  under  Ihe 
program  to  date. 

I  think  that  we  can  be  i-i-oud  of  this 
program.  I  feel  certain  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  arc  proud  of  the  i;rcuram. 
I  do  not  believe  ihat  the  American  peo- 
ple want  us  to  alter  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  without 
the  Senate  having  had  very  cart  f ul  hear- 
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indispensable 
and    careful 

the  amend - 


Ings  and  mature  conside  ation  of  how 
we  ought  to  proceed  to  (  Hange  or  ex- 
pand it. 

I  certainly  agree  that  H  adstart  ought 
to  become  a  peiTnanent  pj  rt  of  the  edu- 
cational program  of  the  country.  But 
I  am  equally  certain  thai  we  must  not 
go  about  achieving  that  c  ajective  In  an 
irregular,  disorderly  manr  !r  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  without  th« 
background  that  recent 
hearings  can  provide. 

Mr.   President.  I  oppos  i 
ment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Presi  ent.  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFL  :ER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Presic  jnt,  how  much 
time  does  the  Senator  rom  Colorado 
have  remaining  on  the  a  nendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI  ;ER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  4  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Presic^nt,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

T+ie  PRESIDING  OFFH 
ator  frum  Oregon  is  rec 
minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Presidj 
.swer  the  Senator  from 
the  Senator  from  Pennsj 
remarks  I  now  make.  No  lliember  of  the 
Senate  Education  Comml  tee  has  been 
taken  by  surprise  by  the  priding  amend- 
ment. 

It  has  been  discussed  time  and  time 
again.  We  know  what  is  ii  volved  on  the 
committee.  We  had  heari  igs  last  year. 
However,  there  were  discus  lions  this  year 
in  regard  to  the  problem  .  We  did  not 
need  hearing's  this  year  at  lin.  The  issue 


fER.  The  Sen- 
?gnized   for   5 

It,  may  I  an- 

dahoma  and 

Ivania  in   the 


is  very  simple,  as  the  ch 
Subcommitti^e  on  Educati 
ing    says — and    I    am    foi 
ment — that    the    educatio  lal    programs 
now  in  the  OfQce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity should  be  brouglit 
ministration — and  that  is 


irman  of  the 

n  now  .speak - 

the    amend- 


inder  one  ad- 
1  the  Office  of 


Health,  Education,  and  V  elfare. 

We  have  in  the  pending  Dill  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Upward  Bound  p  ogram  to  that 
agency.  That  is  an  educat  )n  program. 

Why  did  we  bring  to  tl  p  floor  of  the 
Senate  a  recommendatio  i  to  transfer 
Upward  Bound?  It  was  fo    the  reason  I 


now  give — that  we  ought 
education  programs  unde 
ment  of  Health.  Educatior 
in  the  Office  of  Educatio 


to  put  the.se 

the  Depart- 

and  Welfare 

I,  the  agency 


that  has  jurisdiction  ovei  education  in 
this  country.  We  ought  n  t  to  continue 
to  have  these  programs  i  another  de- 
partment with  the  additi  nal  adminis- 
trative cost  and  jurisdictifnal  problems 
involved. 

It  is  said  that  the  dfaministratlon 
wants  it  to  remain  in  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  Of  course  they  do. 
A  letter  from  Mr.  Harding  has  been  in- 
troduced. What  do  we  ejpect  to  hap- 
pen? Of  course,  as  membejs  of  the  team, 
they  are  carrying  out  the  ^fill  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. It  is  not  tilt  responsibil- 
ity of  the  administration  to  >  pass  legisla- 
tion and  determine  juri^  liction  under 
that  legislation  as  to  wljpre  programs 
are  to  be  administered. 

That  happens  to  be  tile  prerogative 
and  the  duty  of  the  Co  igress  of  the 


United  States  I  do  not  propose,  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  to  have  the 
White  House  or  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  or  Mr. 
Harding  or  anyone  else  tell  me  where 
education  programs  ought  to  be  vested 
as  far  as  jurisdiction  is  concerned. 

The  program  belongs  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  in  the  Office  of  Education  Just  as  the 
Upward  Bound  program  does. 

Let  me  make  a  point  about  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  about  fiscal  year  1971,  to  the  effect 
that  he  would  be  more  inclined  to  go 
along  with  the  amendment  if  it  were 
postponed  until  1971. 

That  is  included  in  the  Upward  Boimd 
transfer.  It  is  a  mistake.  We  will  have  a 
fight  in  conference  about  it,  I  assure  the 
Senate,  because  the  year  1971  does  not 
have  any  authorization  contained  in  the 
pending  bill.  It  is  a  transfer  of  a  vacuum. 
Of  course,  by  a  vote  of  7  to  6  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the 
Upward  Bound  program  was  transferred, 
to  become  effective  in  1971. 

We  could  have  had  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  favor  of  the  transfer  to  1970. 
However,  on  the  Upward  Bound  pro- 
gram, we  have  a  vacuum  year.  It  is  not 
even  covered  by  authorization. 

It  should  have  been  transferred,  but 
it  should  have  been  transferred  effective 
to  1970.  We  will  end  up  with  this  sooner 
or  later,  and  not  with  1971. 

The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado fixes  1970  as  the  year  for  the  trans- 
fer. There  is  plenty  of  time  to  make  the 
ad.iustment. 

If  we  listen  to  some  of  the  arguments 
made  this  afternoon,  we  would  think  we 
would  just  end  the  iirogram.  That  is  not 
true  at  all.  The  program  is  going  to  con- 
tinue. It  will  continue  without  any  dimin- 
ishment  by  the  Office  of  Education. 

I  have  these  reasons  that  I  want  to 
stress  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  continues  in  an  estab- 
lished pattern  the  bringing  within  the 
purview  of  normal  governmental  agency 
operations  a  program  whicli  has  survived 
the  test. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  dedication  of 
the  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  per- 
sonnel and  the  Office  of  Education  per- 
sonnel to  the  welfare  of  the  children  is 
certainly  a  very  strong  dedication.  It  is 
not  less  than  the  dedication  of  any  other 
agency. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  taken  for 
granted  here  that  the  program  has  moved 
along  smoothly.  It  is  a  very  spotty  pro- 
gram. There  are  areas  in  this  country  in 
which  there  has  been  great  criticism  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  with 
respect  to  the  administration  of  some  of 
the  educational  programs. 

It  happens  to  be  one  of  the  reasons  why 
I  thought  it  was  so  clear  that  we  ought 
to  rake  Upward  Bound  away  from  them. 
It  is  also  the  reason  why  I  think  we  ought 
to  take  the  Headstart  program  away 
from  them. 

In  my  State  there  is  much  criticism 
of  the  administrative  policies  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity;  and  I  can 
take  the  witness  stand  before  any  com- 
mittee in  the  Senate  that  wants  to  hear 
me  on  it  and  be  a  witness  against  the 


Office  of  Economic  Opportimity  in  Its 
handling  of  one  program  after  another 
in  my  State.  In  my  State,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  been  charac- 
terized by  inefficiency,  by  waste,  and  by 
maladministration,  in  project  after  proj- 
ect. 

Mr.  President,  talking  about  a  shotgun 
marriage,  let  me  say  that  I  am  going  to 
keep  my  eyes  on  our  children,  who  are 
already  the  products  of  existing  mar- 
riage, who  come  under  the  Headstart 
program.  If  we  are  going  to  be  mterested 
in  those  children — and  we  had  better  be 
interested  in  those  children — then  we 
should  get  this  program  out  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  educators  who  have 
charge  of  the  Office  of  Education  in  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Hol- 
LiNcs  in  the  chair  > .  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  lime  for 
Congress  affirmatively  to  exercise  its 
rightful  role  of  deciding  how  the  execu- 
tive agencies  should  carrj'  out  the  au- 
thorities granted  by  the  legislation  we 
enact.  That  is  not  for  the  administra- 
tion to  determine,  as  I  have  said.  It  is 
for  Congress  to  determine.  This  is  a 
responsibility  we  should  not  attempt  to 
evade  by  granting  undue  flexibility  to  the 
executive  branch. 

I  believe  the  overall  i.ssue  before  us 
this  afternoon  is  where  administration 
jurisdiction  of  these  various  educational 
programs  should  be  vested. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  I  will  take  my  chances 
with  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  rather  than  with  any 
other  department  of  the  government, 
when  it  comes  to  admmisterine  an  edu- 
cation urogram. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

I  believe  we  .should  consolidate  this 
administration.  We  should  bring  all  these 
educational  programs  under  one  office, 
and  that  is  the  Office  of  Education.  Un- 
der the  amendment  the  Senator  has 
drafted,  the  administration  would  go  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  within 
the  Office  of  Education,  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

We  should  do  in  this  instance  what  we 
already  have  done  in  the  higher  educa- 
tion bill,  in  the  Upward  Bound  program. 
We  should  do  it  for  this  program,  also, 
and  get  administration  of  these  educa- 
tional programs  vested  imder  one  tent, 
imder  the  control  of  one  administrator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  wish  to  say  in  the  most  friendly  way 
to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
whose  magnificent  work  in  the  field  of 
educc'tion  I  am  the  first  one  to  acknowl- 
edge, that  there  were  no  hearings  this 
year  on  this  transfer  from  GEO  to  Edu- 
cation— no  hearings  whatever,  no  testi- 
mony, no  discussion  in  committee.  Tliere 
were  hearings  last  year.  There  were  many 
hearings  last  year.  But  those  hearings 
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were  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment, Manix)wer,  and  Poverty,  which 
I  chair.  And  after  considering  the  testi- 
mony \ery  carefully,  indeed,  we  brought 
a  bill  to  the  floor,  the  poverty  bill,  which 
left  Headstart  just  where  it  was.  because 
the  hearings  established  that  it  should 
stay  where  it  was.  The  \ote  to  support 
the  committee  last  year  was  54  to  53  not 
to  transfer.  Nothing  has  happened  in  the 
meanwhile  to  change  that  sound  decision 
by  the  Senate  last  year. 

The  Senator  has  said  that  nobody  was 
surprised  by  this  amendment.  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  that  not  only  was  I  sur- 
prised— I  was  shocked.  It  is  true  that  on 
the  last  day  of  the  markup  of  this  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  indicated  per- 
haps he  might  bring  up  a  bill  on  the 
floor  to  transfer  Headstart  from  GEO 
to  the  Office  of  Education.  But  he  did 
not  make  any  argument  in  support  of  it; 
he  did  not  call  any  witnesses;  lie  did  not 
have  any  di.scussion  in  the  committee. 

So  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  great 
Federal  case  made  about  this,  on  a  rec- 
ord where  there  are  no  iiearings.  no  testi- 
mony, no  discussion  in  committee.  A 
l>rinted  amendment  comes  in  on  Mon- 
day, and  30  changes  are  made  in  it.  in 
typewritten  form,  this  morning.  Not  a 
Senator  in  the  Chamber,  including  me, 
has  the  remotest  idea  how  this  amend- 
ment would  work  once  the  amendment  is 
implemented.  That  is  no  way  to  legislate 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  .said  that  he 
wants  to  continue  an  established  pat- 
tern. But  I  desire  to  continue  an  estab- 
lished pattern.  I  want  to  leave  Headstart 
light  where  it  is.  and  that  is  where  it 
belongs,  because  it  has  been  a  great  suc- 
cess. So  it  is  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
who  is  trying  to  change  the  established 
pattern  by  moving  this  agency  from  a 
place  where  it  has  had  conspicuous  suc- 
cess to  one  where  I  am  rather  dubious 
they  can  make  it  work  as  well. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  said  that  Jie 
is  not  persuaded  that  the  dedication  of 
the  Office  of  Education  is  as  great  as  it 
is  in  GEO.  I  have  no  doubt  that  their 
dedication  is  as  great.  But  how  about 
the  mothers  and  parents  who  run  the 
Headstart  program?  How  about  the  un- 
derprivileged children  who  are  being 
taught  in  this  Headstart  program? 
Headstart  is  not  just  an  educational  pro- 
pram.  It  is  a  character-building  program 
in  which  the  mothers  and  parents  of  the 
children  play  a  terribly  imix)rtant  isart 
What  chance  will  parent  involvement 
have  when  the  educational  bureaucracy 
once  gets  over  there? 

I  am  not  one  who  believes  that  there  la 
any  greater  dedication  in  the  GEO  i)er- 
sonnel  than  there  is  in  the  education  ijer- 
sonnel.  but  I  know  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  know-how.  These  people  know  hon- 
to  run  that  program.  They  have  been 
doing  it  since  1964.  The  education  jjeople 
have  no  experience  with  the  comprchen- 
.sive  early  childhood  tralniiig  of  under- 
privileged youngsters. 

Finally,  the  Senator  said  that  he  would 
take  the  stand  in  support  of  this  trans- 
fer any  time  there  was  a  hearing  before 
an  impartial  body.  Well.  I  would  take  the 
stand,  also,  and  I  would  oppose  this  trans- 
fer. I  suspect,  with  perhaps  undue  arro- 
gance— I  hope  not,  but  becau.'se  my  case  is 


better— that  an  impartial  arbitrator 
would  say:  'You'd  better  leave  well 
enough  alone;  you'd  better  leave  this 
program  where  it  belongs,  which  is  with 
the  other  poverty  programs,  in  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity." 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  How  much  time  do  I  have 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  8  minutes 
remaining. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  me  3  or  4 
minutes? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  4  minutes  on  the 
bill  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  in  its 
original  fofm,  I  was  opposed  to  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Colorado; 
but  since  it  has  been  modified,  I  am  hap- 
py to  support  it.  I  believe  it  is  a  good 
amendment  and  is  deserving  of  our  seri- 
ous consideration. 

The  Senator  is  to  be  commended  for 
bringing  about  the  coordination  of  the 
Headstart  program  with  relnted  pro- 
firams  that  we  have  authorized  ihrough 
other  legislation. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  on  both  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Employment.  Manpower, 
and  Poverty,  having  direct  jurisdiction 
over  many  of  the  programs  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  over  all  of  those  admin- 
istered by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
IJortunity.  I  can  assure  the  Senate  that 
the  transfer  would  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  children  involved. 

As  Secretary  Wilbur  Cohen  states  in 
his  letter  of  July  16  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  t  Mr.  Clark!  : 

It  IS  obvious  that  the  Headstart  Program  is 
related  to  the  broad  responsibilities  of  this 
Department,  in  such  ;treas  as  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  .secondary  Education  Act. 
Follow-Tlirough  and  the  activities  uf  the 
Chlldrens  Bureau. 

Mr.  President,  the  Headstart  jirogram 
is  iwpular.  It  was  successful.  But  its  ad- 
ministration of  late  has  left  much  to  be 
desired.  This  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion la.st  Friday  in  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  relating  to  the  quality  of  the 
jjrogram  in  New  York  City.  It  appears 
that  the  renowned  and  able  Cities'  Hu- 
man Resources  Administrator.  Mr.  Gin.s- 
berg.  has  deliberately  turned  back  money 
to  GEO  because  of  that  agency's  con- 
cern over  the  educational  experiences  be- 
ins  afforded  the  children. 

The  copubli.sher.s  of  the  West  Side 
News-Manhattan  Tribune,  William  Had- 
dad.  former  Inspector  General  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  Roy 
Innis.  said  in  an  editorial  in  their  week- 
ly newspaper: 

It  Is  smaU  wonder  why  the  nation  is  so 
aroused  over  the  poverty  program.  How  can 
a  nation  Justify  spending  money  to  solve  the 
problems  of  poverty,  when  a  SIC  million  chil- 
dren's program  is  in  such  bad  bhape  that 
one  of  the  most  able  and  courageous  men  in 
city  government  would  rather  return  the 
money  to  the  Government  than  to  spend  it  on 
a  needed  program? 

The  transfer  of  Headstart  has  re- 
ceived   the    full    support    of    educators 


throughout  tlie  country.  I  have  contacted 
education  officials,  representatives  of 
private  organizations,  and  other  various 
groups  interested  in  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram, and  they  have  all  a.ssured  me  that 
they  wholeheartedly  supported  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  IMr.  Dominick]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California   IMr.  Murphy). 

It  seems  to  me  that  under  the  revi.sed 
and  modified  amendment  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  destroy  the  program  as  it  exists  at 
the  present  time.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
year  to  make  the  transition  normally  and 
adequately,  and  I  believe  in  the  end  we 
will  achieve  real  progre.ss. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
article  from  which  the  Senator  from 
■Vermont  IMr.  Prouty  1  has  just  read  an 
excerpt,  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point.  The  article  is  entitled 
"Headstart  Funds  Forfeited  by  City." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Headstart  Finds  Forfeited  by  City 
I  By  Martin  Tolchin  i 

The  city  has  deliberately  forfeited  $700,000 
in  Federal  funds  to  expand  the  Head  htart 
program  because  of  concern  over  the  quality 
uf  the  program,  according  to  Mitchell  I.  Gins- 
berg, the  city's  Human  Resources  Adminis- 
trator. The  program  seeks  to  jirepare  21.500 
preschool  children  In  the  slums  for  elemen- 
tary school. 

•It  was  an  across-the-board  concern."  Mr. 
Ginsberg  said  last  night  in  an  Interview.  "I 
was  concerned  about  the  nature  of  the  edu- 
cational experience,  and  I  had  heard  that 
there  was  insufHclent  parent  participation 
and  misuse  of  staff." 

Mr.  Ginsberg  was  appointed  to  his  post 
last  December,  when  the  Head  Start  program 
had  received  $10.4  mUlion  of  $11.1  million  in 
Federal  funds  already  allocated. 

•I  was  extremely  reluctant  to  urge  an  ex- 
paiision  of  the  program  until  I  knew  what  it 
was  all  about."  Mr.  Ginsberg  s.ud  "I  had 
heard  about  some  difficult.es  In  the  Head 
Start  program,  and  It  struck  me  that  the 
best  thing  I  could  do  was  to  get  a  full-fledged 
evaluation  from  National  Head  St.irt." 

EVALUATION    DUE    SOON 

Mr.  Ginsberg  dlscu.ssed  the  problem  with 
Sargent  Shrivcr.  the  then  director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  Jule  M. 
.Sugarman.  director  of  the  national  pi  ogram. 
Tlie  evaluation  Is  expected  next  week.  Mr. 
Ciinsberg  said. 

The  situation  came  to  light  this  week  In  a 
copyrighted  article  in  the  West  Side  News- 
Manhattan  Tribune.  The  article  quoted  Mr. 
Ginsberg  as  having  said: 

"We  deliberately  allowed  the  money  to  be 
returned  to  the  Federal  Government.  I  was 
£0  concerned  over  the  quality  of  our  Head 
Start  operations  in  the  city  that  I  asked  for 
a  rderal  review  of  the  program. 

"In  light  of  conditions  like  that.  I  wasn't 
going  to  .spend  STOO.OOO  when  I  wasn't  sure 
about  the  quality  of  the  program  on  which 
we  had  ;ilieady  spent  S10.4  million.  If  I  had 
it  to  do  all  over  af;aiii.  I  v.ould  make  the 
tame  decision." 
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West  Side  News- 


PROCRMVl    SERVKf 

The  $10.4  million,  year-l 
program  serves  4.700  chiU 
years   old    In    110   centers 
local   agencies   under  contjl 
munity  Development  Agei 
Resources  Administration. 

The  summer  Head  Start 
children  at  a  cost  of  $2.1  ml 

The  co-publishers  of  th< 
Manhattan  Tribune  are  Willam  Haddad,  for- 
mer Inspector  General  of  h\e  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  and  ioy  InrUs.  acting 
director  of  the  Congress  c  Racial  Equality. 
The  weekly  newspaper  saiq  In  an  editorial: 

"It  Is  small  wonder  whj  the  nation  is  so 
aroused  over  the  poverty  |  rogram.  How  can 
a  nation  Justify  spending  ^  loney  to  solve  the 
problems  of  poverty,  when  i  $10  million  chil- 
dren's program  is  In  sue!  bad  shape  that 
one  of  the  most  able  and  (  jurageous  men  in 
city  government  would  i  ither  return  the 
money  to  the  Governmeni  than  to  spend  it 
on  a  needed  program?" 

The  program  brings  the  c  Uldren  Into  class- 
rooms, settlement  houses  a  id  other  facilities. 
and  exposes  them  to  or  anized  activities. 
They  sing,  play  games,  mo  el  clay,  take  trips 
to  City' Hall,  factories,  fan  lis  and  zoos.  They 
are  givefi  medical  and  dei  tal  examinations, 
and  each  day  receive  a  me  1.  which  for  some 
Is  the  only  nutritious  mea:  they  get. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  ^resident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  iave  printed  In 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Says 
Headstart  EliKibility  T  o  Stiff."  which 
was  published  in  the  F(  ^t  Collins  Colo- 
radoan  on  Thursday.  J  ily  11.  1968.  In 
this  article  the  project  (  irector  reported 
that  in  some  families  qpth  parents  are 
woikinpt.  He  said: 

They  are  really  malting 
of  the  poverty  circle. 

However,  he  added: 

The  income  of  the  fanjly  then  is  above 
the  level  of  eligibility  for  H  adstart 

He  also  points  out  th  ;  problems  that 
are  encountered  when  H  tadstart  is  oper- 
ated under  the  poveity  piiogram. 

There  being  no  objed  ion.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prints  1  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Says    Headst.^rt    EuctBi  ity    Too    Stiff 

Guidelines  for  ellglblllt;  must  be  relaxed 
to  make  Head  Start  availi  ale  to  more  chil- 
dren, according  to  Lawrer  :e  Heglund,  proj- 
ect director  for  Poudre  R-1 

Heglund  told  the  Paret  ,s  Advisory  Com- 
mittee July  10  that  132  chidren  are  enrolled 
in  the  local  program  whi«i  is  18  less  than 
the  number  for  whom  Ihe  program  was 
planned.  He  said  a  "strenu  us  recruiting  pro 
gram"  had  been  conduc 
areas  prior  to  registration 

Heglund  told  the  advis 
guidelines   were    relaxed, 
children  into  the  program 


effort  to  get  out 


d  in  the  target 
or  the  classes, 
y  group.  "If  the 
could  put  more 
He  was  referring 
to  the  OEO  Poverty  Guldelbes  for  1968  which 


establish  an  index  of  tota 
be  used  in  determining  ell 
for  the  program 

The  project  director  repljrted  that  In  some 
families    both    parents    ai  !   working 
are  really  making  an  effor 
poverty   cycle."   Heglund 


added,  the  income  of  the  fi  nily  then  is  above 


the  level  of  eligibility  for 
Heglund  speculated  tha' 
might  be  required  to  r«  und  any  unused 
funds.  He  said  he  had  hea  d  that  such  cities 
as  Omaha  and  Kansas  Cli 
more  money. '  There  is  soi  le  feeling,  he  said, 
that  unused  funds  in  o;  e  area  should  be 
diverted  to  other  areas  o     need. 


family  Income  to 
IblUty  of  children 


They 
to  get  out  of  the 
aid.    However,    he 


Head  Start. 

the  local  program 


Although  the  enrollment  is  less  than  ex- 
pected. Heglund  reported  the  attendance  Is 
"running  90-95  per  cent  dally." 

Members  of  the  Parents  Advisory  Council 
representing  Putnam  School  are  Mrs.  Bernie 
Lucero  of  224  North  Hollywood  Street;  Mrs. 
Bernie  Mascarenz  of  316  Willow  Street  and 
Mrs  Victor  Bueno  of  412  Pine  Street  Rep- 
resenting the  Laporte  Avenue  School  are 
Mrs.  Bonnie  Solano  of  818  Sycamore.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Marcos  Jimenez  of  427  North  Mel- 
drum  Street  and  Mrs.  Julie  Miranda  of  323 
North  Howes  Street. 

Members  of  the  Citizens  Advisory  Group 
which  works  with  the  parents'  group  are  Dr 
Lee  Thomas,  chairman;  Mrs.  Lorl  Bash.  Mrs. 
Sarah    Bennett   and   Robert    Rudolph. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  very  brief.  The  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania said  he  does  not  understand  the 
amendment.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  be- 
lieve that  he  does  not  understand  the 
amendment  because  he  is  a  very  intel- 
ligent person. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  amendment  for 
him  and  other  Senators.  I  have  placed  on 
the  desk  of  each  Senator  an  explanation 
of  what  the  amendment  would  do.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  says  there 
are  30  changes.  Mr.  President.  21  of  those 
were  identical — to  change  the  term 
"Commissioner"  to  the  term  'Secre- 
tary"— and  as  I  noted,  those  have  been 
deleted.  The  balance  amounts  to  two  or 
three  substantive  changes  and  then  make 
conforming  changes  in  other  sections.  I 
do  not  think  the  Senator's  statement  is 
anything  more  than  a  dialog  and  an 
attempt  to  try  to  confuse  people." 

I  say  once  again  that  the  amendment 
would  transfer  Headstart  from  the  Office 
of  Economic  Op{X)itunity  so  that  its  ad- 
ministration could  be  taken  on  by  the 
Office  of  Education,  which  is  taking  care 
of  all  of  the  other  educational  programs. 
In  the  higher  education  bill  which  we 
passed  on  Monday,  we  transferred  the 
Upward  Bound  pi-ogram.  The  Headstart 
transfer  is  based  on  tlie  same  theory: 
Getting  educational  programs  into  the 
hands  of  the  agency  that  deals  with  edu- 
cation. I  do  not  believe  that  the  proposal 
is  terribly  complicated. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  ask  the  Senator  if  his  amendment 
would  in  any  way  prohibit  grants  to 
local  school  agencies,  community  action 
agencies,  or  other  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  would  in  no  way 
so  inhibit  them.  In  the  modified  amend- 
ment we  specifically  authorize  tliis  type 
of  flexibility. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  They  would  be  entitled 
to  the  same  treatment  they  have  been 
icceiving  under  the  OEO? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  wish  to  point  out  that  in  the  so- 
called  arguments  against  the  transfer, 
a  copy  of  which  has  been  placed  on  the 
desk  of  each  Senator  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  arguments  No.  3,  4. 
and  5  are  not  applicable  to  the  modified 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wi.sh  to 
point  out  how  important  I  think  it  is 
that  we  continue  to  bring  our  educa- 
tional programs  under  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  We 
have  already  transferred  from  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  the  responsi- 
bility for  administering  the  work  study 
program,  an  education  program.  We  have 
already  transferred  from  the  OEX3  the 
adult  basic  education  program.  In  those 
transfers,  we  recognized  that  there  was  a 
gieater  interest  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  subject  matter  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  As  I 
said  a  few  moments  ago,  in  the  higher 
education  bill  we  have  transferred  the 
Upward  Bound  program  to  take  effect  in 
1971.  I  pointed  out  it  should  not  have 
gone  beyond  1970.  because  the  authoriza- 
tion does  not  extend  until  1971. 

There  has  been  talk  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  as  though  the  transfer  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  going  to  produce  a  hiatus 
and  that  the  program  is  going  to  suffer. 
The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  not  propose  that  the 
transfer  be  effective  in  1969.  The  amend- 
ment proposes  that  the  transfer  be  effec- 
tive in  1970.  There  is  1  year  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  make  the  plans  for  the 
change. 

There  has  been  talk  about  personnel. 
We  can  take  judicial  notice  of  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  the  extent  that  they 
need  additional  personnel  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
If  there  is  a  need,  there  is  no  doubt  with 
respect  to  what  the  bureaucratic  prac- 
tice is:  Seek  to  transfer  some  personnel 
slots  along  with  the  program.  I  believe 
they  will  not  have  to  t;ansfer  any  per- 
sonnel because  we  have  highly  competent 
personnel  in  the  Office  of  Education  and 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  do  the  job. 

The  important  thing  is  to  remember 
that  this  is  a  tiend  that  the  Senate  and 
the  Congress  have  been  following  with 
regard  to  education  programs.  This  is  the 
time  to  add  Head  Start  to  that  trend, 
and  it  would  Rive  the  Department  1  year 
to  make  the  necessary  adjustments  to 
take  care  of  the  program.  For  the  next 
year,  it  will  opei-ate  where  it  is. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  minutes? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Colorado  a  ques- 
tion. 

I  am  puzzled  about  a  change  in  lan- 
guage which  occurred  from  the  original 
text  to  this  morning's  changes.  The 
change  occurs  on  page  3,  line  15,  of  the 
principal  amendment.  It  is  stated  at  line 
15:  "to  make  grants  to  community  ac- 
tion boards  or  in  any  community  where 
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there  is  no  qualified  community  action 
boaid,"  then  diiectly. 

The  new  change,  as  I  see  it,  would  set 
that  language  aside  and  allow  grants  to 
be  made  to  community  action  agencies, 
and  not  whether  there  is  or  is  not  one, 
and  the  other  agencies. 

What  we  are  a  little  concerned  about, 
in  that  famous  case  of  CDGM  in  Mis- 
sissippi, the  fund  was  given  to  the  State 
educational  agency  in  Mississippi.  They 
might  be  delighted  to  go  through  the  local 
educational  agency  and  forget  about  the 
community  action  agency. 

What  does  the  Senator  have  in  mind  in 
that  respect? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  One  of  the  reasons 
we  changed  ihe  language  was  to  make  it 
more  flexible.  It  is  my  intent  that  the 
community  action  agency,  the  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agency  or  organization, 
and    the    local    educational    agency    be 

eligible. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  the  Senator  did  not 
wish  to  i-uii  afoul  of  the  situation  where, 
for  leasons  we  are  all  well  aware  of. 
racial  matters  and  so  forth,  some  com- 
munity action  agencies  now  in  the  pro- 
gram would  be  bypassed. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Net  for  a  second. 
What  I  am  tiding  to  do  is  provide  enough 
flexibilitv  so  that  the  operation  could  be 
left  with  the  qualified  apency.  of  what- 
ever type,  where  it  is  nonoperating. 

Mr."  JAVITS.  Is  it  the  feeling  of  the 
Senator  that  if  the  amendment  is  agreed 
to  and  if  it  is  uncleai-.  we  can  work  it 
out  in  conference':' 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Absolutely.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  unclear,  but  this  is  certainly 
agreeable  to  me. 

Mr.  .JAVITS.  I  posed  the  question  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  show  the  situation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

I  want  the  i-ecord  to  show  that  the 
proponents  of  the  amendment  have  had 
twice  as  much  time  as  the  opponents.  I 
have  8  minutes  remaining.  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  ask  for  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  can  give  the  Senator 
time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  ask  for  time  on 

the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  in  reply  to 
what  my  pood  friend  fro:n  Oregon  said, 
that    the    transfers    wh-ch    -v'ere    made 
from  the  OEO  to  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion or.  indeed,  to  the  Department  of 
Labor   last   year,   were   all   made   after 
careful  consideration  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Employment.  Manpower  and  Pov- 
erty. We  took  lots  of  testimony  and  heard 
witnesses  for  and  against.  We  came  to 
the    considered    conclusion    that    these 
programs  that   the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  mentioned  should  not  be  trans- 
ferred, we  were  objective  about  it:  and 
when  our  friends  in  the  House  wanted  to 
take  the  transfer  in  conference,  we  went 
along  with  them.  But  the  Upward  Bound 
transfer,  as  we  know,  is  pretty  ineffec- 
tive, because  it  does  not  take  hold  until 
after  the  education  bill— which  we  passed 
last    v.-eek— has    expired,    so    that    the 
transfer   is    ineffective.   That   is   why    I 
did  not  fitht  it  any  harder  than  I  did. 
The  other  transfers,  as  I  say.  were 
worked  out  carefully.  This  transfer— and 
I  .say  it  again,  as  I  started— is  a  shotgun 
marriage  between  a  reluctant  bride  and 


an  angry  husband-to-be.  Neither  party 
wants  to  get  married  The  parents  of 
both  do  not  want  the  maniage  to  take 
place.  The  friends  of  both  also  do  not 
want  the  marriage  to  take  place. 

I  have  read  into  the  Record  the  oppo- 
sition of  OEO.  the  Depaitment  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  the  AFL-CIO.  and 
the  Industrial  Union  Division.  Theie  is 
no  civic  organization  and  no  administra- 
tion organization  that  wants  this  trans- 
ferred. It  is  just  my  dear  friends— and 
thev  are  my  dear  friends— the  Senator 
from  California  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  lemainder 
of  mv  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time.  . 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mvself  1  minute,  after  that  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
school  authorities  are  for  it  and  other 
educators  are  for  it.  We  have  pointed 
out  time  and  again  in  the  past  the  need 
to  bring  all  the  educational  programs 
under  one  jurisdiction,  and  Lhat  is  the 
job  of  Congress  and  not  the  adminis- 
tration. Of  course,  the  administration 
would  not  like  to  see  any  interference 
with  this  format,  but  we  have  the  re- 
sponsibility, legislatively.  I  think  the 
education  programs  should  be  adminis- 
tered and  we  want  to  put  them  in  the 
Office  of  Education,  as  we  did  with  the 
other  programs. 

I  have  already  said  we  did  it  with  the 
work  study  program,  the  adult  education 
program,  and  we  just  did  it  in  the  higher 
education  bill  with  the  Upward  Bound 
matter.  But  this  does  not  take  effect 
until  fiscal  1971.  which  gives  us  plenty 
of  time  for  study. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Of  comse.  the  educa- 
tion lobby  is  for  this  transfer.  Why  would 
it  not  be?  It  would  put  the  Headstart 
under  their  control.  They  would  like  to 
run  the  program  just  as  they  would  like 
to  run  all  the  rest  of  the  programs  which 
are  not  under  their  jurisdiction  now. 
whether  they  are  education  programs  or 
not:  but  the  people  who  administer  the 
programs,  those  who  have  the  interest 
of  the  people  at  heart,  the  people  who  do 
not  earn  their  daily  bread  trying  to  get 
into  a  program  for  youngsters,  which  is 
not  really  an  education  program  at  all 
but  a  child  development  program, 
are  all  against  the  amendment.  I  reserve 
the  lemainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.   MORSE.   Mr.   President.   I   yield 
myself  30  .seconds  for  that  non  sequitur. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  30 
.seconds. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Department  of 
Healtn.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
OEO  are  not  being  controlled  by  lobby- 
ists. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
speaks  about  certain  oruanizations  lhat 
are  against  it.  I  have  spoken  about  cer- 


tain organizations  for  it.  I  want  to  say 
that  neither  Government  agencies  is 
contiolled  by  lobbies  that  may  be  for  or 
against  this  transfer. 

The  question  before  us  is  whether  we 
believe,  in  liie  intcie.st  of  efficient  admin- 
istration, that  we  .should  bring  all  edu- 
cation progiams  under  the  Office  of 
Education.  I  think  that  is  obviously  what 
we  should  do.  That  is  why  I  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fiom  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  all  good 
humor,  1  would  disagree  with  my  very 
good  friend  from  Oregon.  'Die  question 
is  whether  we  want  to  iiave  this  a  shot- 
gun wedding  that  no  one  wants,  or 
whether  we  are  interested  in  transferring 
from  one  agency  to  another  without  any 
hearings,  without  any  testimony,  without 
any  discussion  in  committee  an  amend- 
ment that  has  had  30  different  changes 
made  in  it  today,  and  that  no  one  has 
seen  and  no  one  can  ui.dei.stand. 

Is  that  the  way  the  i^reatest  dehbera- 
tive  l)Odv  in  the  world  w  ants  to  legislate? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  me  2  min- 
utes? ^     ^    , 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  how 

much  time  remains? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Two    , 
minutes    remain    to    the    Senator    from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  Meld  myself  2 
minutes  and  shall  be  happy  to  answer 
questions. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  to  the  exchange  between  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  Senator 
irom  Pennsylvania  and  I  frnd  myself, 
at  this  point,  in  a  balance  of  thinking. 
Neither  one  has  convinced  me  of  what 
should  be  done.  Therefore.  I  approach 
my  thinking  on  the  basis  of  what  I 
should  do  in  a  situation  where  the  scales 
of  evidence  are  equal. 

I  have  to  decide  whether  this  program 
will  be  operated  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  or  by 

the  OEO.  ,      ^  , 

Within  the  past  2  or  3  weeks.  I  have 
read  about  the  operations  of  the  OEO 
in  Chicago,  111.,  which  spent  SI  million 
in  a  program  which  was  under  the  guid- 
ance and  control  of  thu£s.  thieves,  hip- 
pies, drug  addicts — the  worst  elements 
of  the  community  there. 

When  i^uch  a  condition  is  allowed  to 
pxist  and  s^oes  unobserved  by  the  heads 
of  agencies,  there  is  something  radically 
wrong. 

Now.  then,  with  my  thinking  sup- 
posedly in  balance,  what  shall  I  do? 

Shall  I  resolve  the  doubt  in  favor  of 
-iving  it  to  HEW.  or  .shall  I  resolve  the 
doubt  in  giving  it  to  OEO? 

With  the  past  performance  of  the 
OEO  .scandalou.s.  shameful,  and  in- 
defensible. I  will  vote  for  the  transfer 
and  I  will  feel  content  lhat  I  am  riaht. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  support  from  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  the  Senator  from  California,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
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,  I  yield  my- 


and  my  State  of  Colorado.  It 

fore  seem  to  me  that  with 

support  from  so  many  diverse  areas  of 

the  country  which  has  bern  exWbited 

here  today,  it  is  prefectly  pii(»per  that  we 

should  make  this  transfer 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Preslden 
self  1  minute.  ^^     „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICl  R.  The  Sen 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  is  r  cognized  for 

1  minute.  \  ,,  ,      ■     . 

Mr  CLARK.  I  yield  mys  tlf  1  minute 
only  to  point  out  to  the  Sei  ate  that  my 
good  friend  from  Ohio  LA  r.  Lausche' 
has  really  not  been  fair  to  iie  record  o. 
the  OEO.  I  think  it  is  almist  generally 
agreed  across  the  country  thfet  the  Head- 
start  program  has  been  an  elormous  suc- 
cess evei-ywhere.  almost  wilhout  excep- 
tion. ,     ^, , 

t(   the  Chicago 

n  >thing  what- 
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vould  there- 
the  kind  of 


Brooke 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Dodd 

Gore 

Harris 

Hart 


Bartlett 
Bible 
Pulbrlght 
Griffln 


NAYS-  29 

Hatfield 

Inouye 

Javlts 

McOee 

Metcnlf 

Moiidale 

Mom 

Muskle 

Nelson 

PaMore 

NOT  VOTING 

Gruening 
Kennedy 
Long.  Mo. 
McCarthy 


Per. 

Percy 

Proxmire 

RlbicoS 

Sjjong 

Tydlngs 

Williams.  N.J. 

YarborouKh 

Young,  Ohio 

—  10 

McGovern 
Smathers 


The  Senators  reference 
incident  and  the  OEO  has 
ever  to  do  with  the  Headsta:  t  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pre]  ared  now  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  o:  my  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  concur  >  'ith  the  Sen-  qr^ER   FOR    ADJOURNMENT 

ator  from  Pennsylvania  th  .t  the  Head-  »jrviji:.xv 

start  program  is  a  good  proi  ram. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC  SR.  All  time 
on  the  amendment,  as  mod  fled,  has  now 

expired.  ., 

The  question  is  on  agi  ;eing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  o  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  On  this  quei  tion.  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  orde  -ed,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  calle  1  the  roll 

Mr.   BYRD   of    West   VifKinia.   I 
nounce  that  the  Senator 
I  Mr.  GrueningI   and  the 


an- 

from  Alaska 

senator  from 

are  a  >sent  on  ofB- 


Nevada  [Mr.  Bible! 
cial  business. 

I  also  announce  that 
from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Bartle 
ator  from  Arkansas  [Mr 
the  Senator  from  Massa 
Kennedy  1.  the  Senator  1 
[Mr.  LoNcl.  the  Senator 
sota  I  Mr.  McCarthy],  tlie  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGc  ernI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  lA|r.  Smathers] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I   further   announce  th|t, 
and   voting,   the   Senator 
I  Mr.  Bartlett]  would  vo 

Mr.   KUCHEL.    I   anno 


Senator   from   Michigan    JMr.  Griffin  i 

f  present  and 


is  necessarily  absent  and. 
voting,  would  vote  "yea." 
The   result   was  annoui 
nays  29,  as  follows: 

I  No.  212  Leg. 
yeas— 60 

Aiken  Font: 

Alloit  Hansen 

Anderson  HartUe 

Baker  Hayden 

Bayh  Hlckenloopcr 

Bennett  Hill 

Hoggs  Holland 

Browfter  HoUings 

Byrd.  Va.  Hruska 
B\rd.  W.  Va.        Jackson 

Carlson  Jordan.  N.C. 

Coop'T  Jordan,  Idaho 

Cotton  Kuchel 

Curtis  Lausche 

Dirksen  Loi'g.  La. 

Dominlck  Magnuson 

En-rland  Mansfield 

Ellender  McClellan 

Ervlu  Mclntyre 

Paniiin  Miller 


So  the  modified  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Dominick  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Murphy  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  adopted. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  one-half  minute  on 
the  bill? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  this  afternoon 
or  this  evening,  it  stand  in  adjournment 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


the  Senator 
Tl.  the  Sen- 
Pulbright], 
husetts  [Mr. 
•om  Missouri 
from  Minne- 


if    present 
from   Alaska 
!  "nay." 
nee   that    the 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
officially  excused  from  further  attend- 
ance on  the  Senate  this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ced — yeas  60, 


Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Morton 

Miindt 

Murphy 

Pearson 

l^routy 

Rjmdolph 

Russell 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadye 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams.  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION    AMEND- 
MENTS OF   1968 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  18366)    to  amend  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    885 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  885,  in  behalf  of  my- 
self Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Cooper, 
and  Mr  Hart,  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  'No.  885)  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Amendment  No.  885 

At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following 
nr-.v  .-ectloii : 


"AMENDMENTS       TO       THE       NATIONAL       SCHOOL 
LUNCH  AND  CHILD  NUFRITION  ACTS 

"Sec.  208.  (a)  The  National  School  Lunch 
.\ct  (42  U  S.C.  1752)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  the  Act  the  following  new  section: 

•'  •temporary  EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE  TO  PRO- 
VIDE NUTRniOUS  MEALS  TO  .NEEDY  CHILDREN 
IN  SCHOOL  AND  IN  OTHER  GROUP  ACTIVITIES 
OUTSIDE   OF   SCHOOL 

"  Sec.  14.  (a)  Nothwlthstandlng  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  authorized  to  use  during  the  fiscal 
years  1969.  1970.  and  1971  not  to  exceed 
$100,000,000  per  annum  In  funds  from  sec- 
tion 32  of  the  Act  of  August  24.  1935  (7 
U  S.C.  612c),  to  formulate  and  carry  out  a 
program  to  improve  the  nutritional  status  of 
needv  children  in  group  situations  away  from 
home  excluding  situations  where  children 
are  maintained  In  residence. 

"  '(b)  (1)  Of  the  funds  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  3  per  cen- 
tum lor  apportionment  to  Guam.  Puerto 
Rico  the  Virgin  Islands.  .American  Samoa, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
Guam.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacinc  Islands  shall  each  be  paid  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  of  such  reserved  lunds  as  the  number 
of  children  aged  three  to  seventeen,  inclusive, 
m  each  bears  to  the  total  number  of  children 
of  such  ages  in  all  of  them. 

"•(2)    Prom   the  remainder  of   the   funds 
available   for   any   fiscal   year,   the   Secretary 
shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  remaining  funds 
as  (li  the  number  of  children  in  that  SUte 
aged  three  to  seventeen,  Inclusive,  in  families 
with  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  per  annum, 
and  (2)  the  number  of  children  in  that  State 
aged  three  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  in  fanallies 
receiving    an    annual    Income    in    excess    of 
$3,000  per  annum  from  payments  under  the 
program  of   aid   to  famlUes  with  dependent 
chUdren  under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  .'^ct.  bears  to 
the  total  number  of  such  children  in  all  the 
States.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  the  number  of  chil- 
dren aged   three  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  of 
families   having  an   annual  income  of   less 
than  $3,000  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
satisfactory  data  available  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  At  any  time  such  data 
for  a  State  are  available  in  the  Department 
of   Commerce,   such   data  shall  be   used  in 
making  calculations  under  this  section.  The 
Secretary  shall  determine  from  data  which 
shall  be  supplied  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  the  number  of  chil- 
dren of  such  ages  from  families  receiving  an 
annual  income  in  excess  of  $3,000  per  annum 
from  payments  under  the  program  of  aid  to 
families  with   dependent  children   under  a 
State  plan  approved  under  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  on  the  basis  of  the  latest 
calendar    or    fiscal    year    data,    whichever    is 
later.   For   the   purposes   of   this   paragraph, 
the   term   'State'    does    not   include    Guam. 
Puerto   Rico,    the   Virgin   Islands.   American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

"'(c)  State  agencies,  or  the  Secretary  as 
appropriate,  shall  use  the  lunds  to  provide 
meals  to  cMldren  whose  parents  or  guardians 
do  not  have  the  financial  ability  to  provide 
for  the  adequate  nutrition  of  their  children 
and  to  children  determined  by  local  officials 
as  in  need  of  Improved  nutrition.  The  funds 
may  be  used  to  finance  such  children's  par- 
tlclphtlon  in  vn  eligible  nonprofit  food  serv- 
ice; to  assist  in  financing  :he  purchase  of 
equipment  needed  to  operPtc  such  programs, 
and  not  to  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  2  per 
centum  of  the  total  funds  used  under  sub- 
section (")  in  any  fiscal  year  may  be  us?d  in 
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such  fiscal  year  to  defray  part  of  the  ad- 
ministrative cost  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  State  r.gencics  in  carrying  out 
this  section. 

"  '(d)  The  authority  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion is  Intended  to  supplement  the  authority 
and  funds  available  for  use  under  other  sec- 
tions of  tlUs  Act  and  the  Child  NutrlUon  Act, 
as  amended. 

"•(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
issue  regulations  implementing  the  opera- 
tion of  this  program  including  guidelines 
for  the  determination  of  the  eligibility  ol 
children  for  free  and  reduced-price  meals. 

•••(f)  Tlie  withholding  of  funds  for  and 
disbursement  to  nonprofit  private  schools 
will  be  effected  in  accordance  with  section 
10  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  as 
amended,  exclusive  of  the  apportionment 
ratio  and  the  matching  provisions  thereof. 

•••(g)  The  withholding  of  lunds  and  dis- 
bursement to  eligible  service  institutions  will 
be  effected  In  accordance  with  section  13(3) 

(d)/ 

••(b)(1)  Section  9  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1759)  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  the  second  sentence  a  new 
sentence,  "Such  determinations  shall  be  made 
by  local  school  authorities  In  accordance  with 
a  publicly  announced  policy  and  plan  applied 
equitably  to  all  families  In  the  school  attend- 
ance area  on  the  basis  of  criteria  which  as 
a  minimum  shall  Include  factors  for  the 
level  of  family  income.  Including  welfare 
grants,  the  numbers  in  the  family  unit,  and 
the  number  of  children  attending  school.". 
•■(2 1  Section  9  of  such  -Act  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  alter  the  former  third 
sentence  the  following:  -Overt  identification 
of  such  child  or  children  in  the  lunchroom  or 
classroom  by  means  such  as  special  tokens 
or  tickets  or  by  announced  or  published  lists 
of  names  Is  expressly  prohibited". 

••(3)  Section  4(ei  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1773(e))  and  .section 
13(f)  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  as 
amended  bv  Public  Law  90-302.  section  3. 
are  amended  by  inserting  in  each  of  those 
sections,  respectively,  wording  identical  with 
the  amendments  to  section  9  of  the  latter 
Act  provided  by  the  above  sections  3  (a) 
a-ad  (b)  of  this  Act. 

■•(c)  (1)  Section  3  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1752)  is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof:  'Appropriations 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  for  any 
fiscal  vear  are  authorized  to  be  made  a  year 
la  advance  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  the  funds  will  become  available  for 
disbursement  to  the  States." 

"(2)  Section  7  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1756)  is  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  before  the  last  sen- 
tence of  the  section  the  following:  "For  the 
fiscal  vear  beginning  July  1.  1969.  and  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary's  deter- 
mination of  what  funds  Irom  sources  within 
a  State  may  be  regarded  as  from  sources 
within  a  State  for  purposes  of  matching  shall 
be  limited  by  the  availability  of  State  lax 
revenues  for  iise  for  program  purposes  in  the 
local  school  attendance  units.  For  each  of  the 
first  two  such  fiscal  years  such  State  .ippro- 
prlated  funds  must  equal  at  least  4  per  cen- 
tum of  the  matching  requirements;  for  each 
year  of  the  second  two-year  period  at  least  6 
per  centum  of  the  matching  requirements; 
for  each  year  of  the  third  two-year  period, 
at  least  8  per  centum  of  the  matching  re- 
quirement; and  for  each  subsequent  fiscal 
year  at  least  10  per  centum  of  matching  re- 
quirements must  be  met  from  such  State 
appropriated  funds.' 

'■(3)  Section  12td)(5)  of  such  -Act  Is 
ameiided  by  striking  the  words  'preceding 
flscai  vear'  and  insertin-  in  !;cu  thereof  the 
following:  'Inte.'t  completed  program  year 
immediately  prior  to  the  fir-al  year  in  which 
the  Federal  appropri-.tion  is  requested'. 

"(did)  Section  6  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1755)   is  amended  by 


inserting  in  the  first  sentence  after  the 
comma  following  the  phrase  •his  administra- 
tive expenses',  tiic  following:  'including  the 
operating  expenses  for  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  other  than  for  section  3  of  that 
Act' 

■•i2'  Section  G  of  such  Act  is  lurther 
iimended  bv  inserting  In  the  first  sentence 
after  the  comma  lollowlng  the  phrase  •pursu- 
ant to  section  11',  the  following;  and  less 
nut  to  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the  lunds 
appropriated  lor  carrying  o\u  the  programs 
under  this  Act  and  the  provision  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  other  than  sec- 
tion 3,  licrebv  made  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  supplement  the  nutritional  benefits 
of  "these  programs  through  grants  to  States 
and  other  means  of  nutritional  training  and 
education  for  workers,  cooperators  and  par- 
ticipants m  these  programs  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  expre.ssed  in  section  2  of  this 
Act  and  section  2  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966'.  ,       , 

••(3»  sectiftn  12(c)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1760)  is  amended  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  sub- 
section and  inserting  '.  except  as  provided  m 
section  6  of  this  Act'. 

"(4)  Section  11(a)  of  the  Child  NutrlUon 
Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1780)  is  amended  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  sub- 
section and  inserting  '.  except  as  provided  in 
section  6  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act". 

"(e)(1)  Section  12(d)(1)  of  the  National 
school  Lunch  Act  (42  US  C.  1760)  .s  amended 
by  striking  the  word  or'  that  precedes  the 
term  'American  Samoa'  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence  the  following:  or  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands'. 

'(21  Section  15(a)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1784)  is  amended  by 
striking  the  word  or'  that  precedes  the  term 
•American  Samoii'  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  the  sentence  the  following:  or  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands'. 

■■i3)  "The  sections  of  such  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966. 
other  than  the  sections  amended  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  and  other 
than  the  provl.so  in  section  IKb)  and  in 
section  4  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 
are  amended  bv  inserting  the  phrase  'and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands'  after 
the  term  'American  Samoa'  wherever  that 
terms  appears  in  such  Acts." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

I  would  beg  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  listen  to  this  matter,  becau.se  it  is 
something  which  will  be  worked  out  here 
on  the  Senate  floor,  I  hope,  and  Senators 
who  wish  to  act  on  it  .should  hear  about 
it  before  acting. 

When  we  left  this  matter  on  Monday, 
there  was  pending  an  amendment  which 
was  displaced  by  Senator  Dominick's 
amendment,  and  which  is  now  again  re- 
instated as  the  business  before  the  Sen- 

Mr.  President.  I  om  not  vain  about  It. 
but  I  wish  we  could  have  order,  because 
it  will  be  impossible  to  follow  this  matter 
unless  we  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  Senate  will  be  m 
order. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
stated,  we  now  have  an  amendment 
pending  which  calLs  for  SlOO  million  a 
year  for  3  vears  for  the  .-^chool  lunch  pro- 
gram, for  fiscal  years  1969.  1970.  and 
1971.  to  be  made  available  out  of  section 
32  funds,  which  are  the  funds  resulting 
from  ft  30-percent  allocation  of  all  im- 
port duties  received  by  the  United  States. 


There  has  been  a  longstanding  and  tra- 
ditional allocation  of  such  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  both  food  pro- 
duction and  food  coiisumption.  I  shall 
not  bother  the  Senate  quite  yet,  though 
we  may  have  to  get  into  it,  with  the  de- 
tails of  that. 

The  reason  for  my  offering  the  amend- 
ment arose  in  two  House  bills  sponsored 
by  Representative  Perkins,  one  of  which 
did  exactly  what  this  amendment  would 
do,  that  is,  provide  $300  million,  $100 
million  a  year  for  3  years  out  of  section 
32  funds,  and  the  other  which  made 
some  procedural  changes  in  the  school 
lunch  program,  which  apparently  are 
.satisfactory  to  everybody,  including  a  re- 
quirement for  certain  State  participa- 
tion, which  would  ri.se  by  roughly  2  vei- 
cent  a  year  over  a  period  of  5  years  to  a 
total  of  10  percent. 

Those  two  bills  had  been  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  When  we  discussed  this  matter 
on  Monday,  there  was  objection  from 
that  committee,  through  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellender]  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Holland  I 
with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  this 
amendment.  They  felt  the  Committee  on 
Agricultuie  and  Forestry  .should  have  the 
first  opportunity  to  work  it  out. 

It  was  then  pointed  out  that  that  juris- 
diction had  been  ceded  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  though  the 
Reorganization  Act  provides  otherwi.se. 
but  that  for  purposes  of  this  .session  we 
were  not  arguing  that  question,  but  that 
we  insisted  on  pressing  our  amendment 
because  it  properly  belon.^ed  in  a  bill 
relating  to  schools,  and  this  was  a  way  to 
get  action  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

A  conference  then  took  place  with  re- 
gard to  some  effort  to  dispose  of  the 
matter,  in  which  representatives  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  as  well  as  rep- 
resentatives of  our  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  participated. 

That  conference  -vvas  for  the  purpose 
of  agreeing,  if  we  could,  upon  some  mod- 
ification of  this  amendment  v.hich  would 
be  acceptable  all  around,  if  that  could  be 
accomplished,  in  order  to  pass  the  bill 
Monday  night. 

That  conference  broke  up  upon  an  offer 
that  I  had  made — I  say  this  to  the  Sen- 
ate without  violating  any  confidences, 
because  I  did  it  and  I  am  disclosing  it. 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  disclose  what 
anyone  else  did,  because  that  -vvould  be 
disclosing  confidences— but  I  made  an 
offer,  in  the  effort  to  get  the  matter  .set- 
tled, that  if  it  were  pos.sible  to  arrive  at 
a  compromise  in  this  biU  of  S50  million 
a  year  for  each  of  2  years,  plus  the 
provision  that  this  money  could  be  paid 
out  of  .section  32  funds  or  out  of  general 
appropriations,  depending  upon  the  Ap- 
propriations Act,  I  would  accept  that  for 
liiyseif.  I  liad  four  colleagues  who  were 
also  I'artics  to  the  amendment,  but  for 
myself  I  said  I  would  accept  that,  and 
asree  that  the  amendment  be  pas.sed  in 
that  way  and  taken  to  conference. 

That  was  unacceptable  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  who  finally  determined 
that  they  would  rather  see  what  the  Ac- 
ric^olture  Committee  would  do  with  it 
thi.s  morninp. 
So  when  the  bill  went  over.  I  did  not 
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feel  that  I  was  bound  b     that  offer  on 
my  part,  and  I  do  not  I  link  I  was,  in 

egally.  though 

lankly  to  the 

to  do:   and  I 

this  morning 


terms  of  commitment  or 
I  disclose  it  freely  and 
Senate,  as  it  is  my  dutj 
felt  that  I  could  come  i 
and   fight   for   this  ameiidment   unhin- 
dered by  any  commitmeil  t  whatever 

The  Committee  on  Ai  [riculture  and 
Forestry  has  acted  this  ni  orning  and.  in 
substance,  adopted  the  prc^  :edural  aspects 
of  Representative  Peri^  ns'  bill,  and 
adopted  the  money  aspec|s  of  Congress- 
man Perkins'  other  bill 
exactly  as  had  been 
Monday,  of  $50  million 
years,  to  come  out  of  gAeral  revenues 
or  out  of  section  32  funds  But,  of  course, 
they  adopted  that  In  t)  leir  own  bill 
which  would  not  have  th|  same  confer- 
ees as  the  pending  bill 

I  have  given  this  matte* 
able   thought.   As  I  say. 
bound  by  any  commitmeiljt,  but  I  do  feel 
that  I  owe  the  utmost  rfspect  and  re- 
gard to  the  views  of  the 
Agricult^ire  and  Forestry 
the  Senator  from  Oregoi 
would  share  my  views  on  t 


So  I  have  given  some  tb  upht  to  how  to 


handle  this  situation.  It 


one.  No  one  wishes  to  ofl  md  our  fellow 
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to  the  extent 
my  offer  on 
a  year   for  2 


very  consider- 
I  do   not   feel 


Committee  on 
and  I  believe 

I  Mr.  Mor.se  1 
at  point. 


s  not  an  easy 


it  is  very  de- 
as   there   does 


Senators  in  any  way:  an 

.sirable.   it  seems   to  me. 

seem  to  be  a  very  considirable  meeting 

of  the  minds  on  this  whdie  question,  to 

try  to  come  to  some  resol  tion  of  it. 

It  must  be  remembere(  .  with  respect 
to  anything  I  say  now  as  3  what  I  think 
is  a  way  out  of  this  situat  on  for  me  and 
for  the  Senate,  that  there  is  now  in  con- 
ference the  agricultural  !  ippropriations 
bill.  Whether  or  not  any^  money  can  be 
added  on  to  that  bill  is  a  luestion  which 
will  be  up  to  the  House  |  f  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate,  b  cause  it  may 
involve  some  question  o  reporting  an 
amendment  in  disagreement  on  some 
procedural  propositions.  HJt  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  say.  for  the  sake  mi  this  discus- 
sion, that  it  is  possible  op  increase  the 
provision  for  the  school  finch  program 
in  that  appropriation  bill  and  whatever 
we  do  here,  whether  we  do  it  on  my 
amendment  or  whether  v  e  do  it  on  the 
actions  of  the  Committee  )n  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  is  bound  to  liave  an  effect 
upon  the  conferees  on  thq  appropriation 
bill.  I  do  not  happen  to  b  '  one  of  them, 
though  I  am  a  member  of  he  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  but  I  kn  iw  it  will  have 
an  effect. 

Therefore,  my  own  cc  isideration  of 
the  matter  must  be  limiu  1  to  the  ques- 
tion. What  action  can  the  Senate  take  to 
show  its  disposition,  whicl  will  help  both 
the  school  lunch  progran  and  the  con- 
ferees on  the  aiiricultural  Ippropriation? 
Because  that  is  where  we  ate  going  to  .£;et 
money  promptly.  The  aakicultural  ap- 
propriation for  1969  is  in  clnference  now. 

I  did  make  the  offer  hat  I  did  on 
Monday,  and  I  say  that  \  !ry  frankly  to 
the  Senate.  Upon  thinkir  i  it  over  very 
carefully.  I  fiiid  myself  mable.  in  all 
conscience,  to  simply  go  long  with  ac- 
cepting that  as  part  of  Ag  iculture  Com- 


mittee bil-'s,  and  I  would 


to  hear  the  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  f  Mr.  Ellender  1  {  w  ho  sat  in  the 


ke  very  much 


proceeding  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  this  morning  as  its 
chairman. 

I  would  like  to — and  I  am  not  doing  it, 
but  only  saying  what  I  think  is  a  fair  way 
to  ti-y  to  dispose  of  this  issue,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  going  to  be  in  confer- 
ence— I  would  like,  in  deference  to  wliat 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry has  done,  to  consider  the  modifica- 
tion of  my  amendment. to  reduce  the  first 
2  years  to  $50  million  each,  thus  meetin? 
their  views. 

Retaining  $100  million  for  the  third 
year  sives  the  hope  that  there  can  be  a 
material  improvement  in  the  program, 
which  is  very  urgently  needed.  In  retain- 
ing the  provisions  of  my  amendment 
with  relation  to  .section  32  funds,  I  again 
point  out  that  my  amendment  will  be  in 
conference  and  that  it  can  be  dealt  with 
in  conference,  because  there  is  no  corol- 
lary provision  in  the  other  body  There- 
fore, it  can  be  cut  down,  modified,  or 
changed  in  any  way. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  view  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
on  the  proposal  which  I  now  make  openly 
in  the  Senate.  I  point  out  one  of  the  facts 
that  I  think  needs  fairly  to  be  mentioned, 
and  that  is  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  given  us  a  letter,  addressed  to 
the  Senator  from  Lou;.siana,  but  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  it  is  intended  for  all 
of  us. 

In  this  letter,  the  Secietarj'  of  Agricul- 
ture uses  the  following  key  phrase: 

The  Department  would  be  able  to  effec- 
tively and  efficiently  expand  the  Child  Nu- 
trition programs  beyond  the  present  level 
approved  by  the  Senate  by  $50  million  in 
fiscal    year   1969. 

The  Secretary  then  proceeds  to  bear 
tliat  out  with  certain  factual  details 
which  any  Senator  is  welcome  to  read. 
He  divides  it  in  this  manner.  He  says  we 
could  spend  $30  million  more  than  voted 
by  the  Senate  on  the  appropriation  bill 
for  free  and  reduced  price  lunches  to 
needy  children  under  section  11  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act.  He  says  88 
million  could  be  used  for  the  establish- 
ment cf  facilities,  cooking  and  other  fa- 
cilities, in  schools,  some  6.000  of  which 
do  not  have  them  today.  That  is  $38 
million. 

The  Secretaiy  of  Agriculture  estimates 
$10  million  for  the  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram which  he  says  can  be  efficiently 
expanded  to  that  extent. 

It  is  from  that  factual  presentation 
that  I  find  I  must  reduce  the  amount  in 
my  amendment  to  S50  million  for  the 
fiscal  year. 

As  to  the  $100  million  for  the  3d  year, 
I  feel  that  this  is  a  way  in  which  the 
Senate  can  express  itself  as  feeling  that 
the  piogram  should  be  expanded  and 
that  it,  the  Senate,  is  giving  its  vote — 
if  the  amendment  is  agreed  to  by  a 
majority  vote — to  the  proposition  which 
will  be.  I  think,  an  influential  factor  in 
further  activity  by  Representative  Per- 
kins and  others  who  have  always  been 
leaders  in  this  program. 

In  trying  to  expand  the  program  fur- 
ther, I  feel  that  we  should  stand  by  the 
.section  32  funds  because,  again,  I  have 
negotiated  as  a  member  of  conference 
committees  with  others  in   the  Appro- 


priations Committee.  And  it  has  been  a 
very  disheartening  experience.  I  feel 
that  it  will  be  very  tough  to  get  any 
money  out  of  the  agricultural  bill.  I  feel 
that  the  only  way  that  the  other  con- 
ferees can  be  moved  is  if  we  have  some- 
thing on  the  books  for  which  we  have 
voted  to  assure  that  the  money  will  be 
available.  I  think  then  that  their  hearts 
may  yield  to  some  sense  of  reason  and 
consideration  for  these  children. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  yield  in  a  minute. 

I  hope  very  much  that  I  will  have  the 
advice  of  my  chairman  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

It  is  my  deep  resolve  that  I  should  pro- 
ceed m  this  matter  in  the  utmost  good 
faith.  I  hope  that  we  may  in  this  discus- 
sion clarify  the  .situation  and  arrive  at 
a  constructive  solution  for  the  children 
who  will  be  involved  if  no  prior  authori- 
zation is  provided.  I  gladly  yield  that  to 
my  chairman  or  to  anyone  who  may  wish 
to  assume  it.  However.  I  do  hope  we  can 
arrive  at  a  definitive  result. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestrj'  which  considered  the 
proposal  this  morning  involving  the 
problem  of  feeding  hungry-  children  in 
schools.  I  shall  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions for  clarification. 

As  I  understood,  there  had  been  an 
original  proposal  on  the  House  side, 
which  the  Senator  from  New  York  sup- 
ported, for  appropriating  $100  million 
for  the  school  limch  program. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  was  for  $100  million  a  year  for  3 
years. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  As  I  understand  it, 
this  is  based  upon  a  formula  worked  out 
as  a  result  of  the  evidence  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  that  it  costs  ap- 
proximately $22  a  year  to  feed  a  hungry 
child  in  our  schools,  and  the  estimate 
that  there  are  4.5  million  such  children 
who  are  not  now  receiving  school 
lunches.  That  would  figure  approximate- 
ly $100  million. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  $88  million. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  It  is  $88  million,  plus 
the  amoiuit  for  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment and  -SO  forth. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
at  this  point  discussing  an  attempt  to 
iron  out  an  agreement,  based  upon  the 
availability  of  money  or  budgetary  proce- 
dures, or  are  we  on  a  criteria  of  meeting 
the  needs  of  hungry  children? 

I  ask  the  question  because  in  this 
morning's  meeting  of  the  Committee  en 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I  was  informed 
when  I  posed  certain  questions  on  this 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had 
indicated  in  a  letter  to  our  chairman  that 
he.  the  Secretary,  could  not  spend  more 
than  $50  million.  The  Senator  has  re- 
ferred to  that  already. 

I  was  informed,  second,  that  we  could 
not  adequately  spend  it.  not  because  of 
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the  inadequacy  of  the  machinery  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  but  because 
of  the  failure  of  local  school  districts 
and  States  put  themselves  in  a  position 
to  effectively  use  this  kind  of  contribu- 
tion and  help  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct.  It 
is  fair  to  say  that  it  is  the  judgment  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  stated 
in  his  letter,  that  only  $50  million  could 
be  effectively  and  efficiently  spent  in 
fiscal  year  1969.  He  lays  that  aLso  on  the 
following  facts  which  I  will  read  to  the 
Senate: 

These  estimates  reflect  the  fact  that  the 
new  school  year  will  begin  In  little  more 
than  a  month.  State  school  lunch  agencies 
will  have  to  gear  up  In  that  short  period  to 
handle  an  increase  in  program  activity.  Local 
school  districts  will  need  to  make  necessary 
arrangements  to  initiate  new  programs  or  to 
expand  existing  ones.  It  will  be  well  into  the 
school  year,  probably  December,  before  the 
expanded  program  as  a  practical  matter  can 
be  put  into  full  operation. 

It  seems  to  me.  therefore,  that  the 
need  is  as  the  Senator  has  .stated.  The 
justification  is.  in  my  judgment,  that  we 
would  assist  Representative  Perkins  who 
has  led  the  House  into  taking  the  action 
it  took.  The  figures  the  Senator  has  given 
are  correct.  However,  we  are  now  faced 
with  something  we  always  face  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  reality,  so 
that  there  are  situations  where  the  need 
can  be  ver>'  great,  but  we  can  just  feed 
so  much  down  the  pipeline  within  a 
given  time.  Apparently,  from  the  letter 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  we  must 
accept  his  evaluation  that  all  we  can 
efficiently  and  effectively  feed  into  the 
pipeline  for  1969  is  S50  million. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand the  proposal  is  now  to  provide 
$50  million  for  this  year  and  S50  million 
for  the  second  year  and  $100  miUion  for 
the  third  year. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  assume  that  the 
proposal  for  SI 00  million  for  the  third 
vear  is  based  on  the  assiunption  that  the 
school  districts  will  have  geared  up  so 
as  to  be  able  effectively  to  use  that 
amount  of  money. 

Would  the  Senator  comment  on 
whether  he  feels  it  will  be  possible  to 
provide  the  same  local  school  districts — 
which  are  iiot  now  adequately  geared  up 
to  utilize  the  money  to  feed  the  hungry 
children  that  are  already  in  the  school 
districts— with  the  $100  million  for  the 
.second  year.  There  would  then  be  $50 
million  the  first  year.  $100  million  the 
second  year,  and  $100  million  in  the  third 
year. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
honest  btisiness  judgment  that  it  could 
be — and  I  emphasize  that — $50  million. 
$75  million,  and  then  SlOO  million.  How- 
ever, very  frankly,  I  am  embarrassed  by 
the  assumptions  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  whether  justi- 
fied or  not. 

We  all  live  here  together,  and  we  all 
do  many  things  together.  In  all  decency 
and  honesty.  I  must  tell  the  Senator  that 
I  am  taking  the  .second  year  figure  of  $50 
million  only  because  of  the  desire  for 
comity  and  accomm.odation  with  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 


which  made  that  finding  this  morning.  I 
do  not  find  tiiat  it  assaults  my  con- 
science, in  all  frankness,  but  one  could 
have  gone  to  the  $75  million  figure  just 
as  well. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Oregon  would 
go  with  me,  in  the  hope  of  offering  .some 
propo.sal  which  will  meet  some  wide- 
spread acceptance — we  still  have  to  get 
the  money  and  go  through  confercpce. 
and  so  forth — that  he  would  stay  with 
me  on  accepting  the  figures  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Foresti-y  for 
the  first  2  years 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  One  further  com- 
ment: I  would  certainly  be  happy  to  join 
the  Senator  from  New  York  in  support- 
ing any  realistic  program.  However.  I 
believe  it  should  be  clearly  pointed  out 
to  the  Senate  today  that  we  are  dealing 
here  with  two  issues.  One  item  with 
which  we  are  dealing  is  the  problem  of 
hungry  children,  and  there  are  sufficient 
hungr>'  children  today  to  utilize  $100 
million  of  support  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  second  item  we  must  con- 
sider is  that  we  are  dealing  with  certain 
political  and  administrative  machiner>' 
which  is  evidently  the  obstacle  for  us. 
in  the  Senate,  to  appropriate  the  full 
$100  million  today. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  believe  we  should 
do  everything  to  put  the  pressure  on 
these  local  districts  as  well  as  to  assure 
these  local  districts  that  there  is  ade- 
quate funding  for  such  programs  when 
they  might  want  to  go  ahead  and  com- 
mit themselves,  because  some  of  them 
have  been  fearful  to  commit  themselves 
before  they  knew  that  there  was  ade- 
quate funding.  I  believe  we  must  get 
that  word  across  to  them,  to  encourage 
them  to  go  ahead  and  plan  their  own 
action. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
completely.  That  is  why  I  said  that  an 
optimum  program  here  w-ould  be  $50 
million.  S75  million,  and  SlOO  million. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  \ield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  one  question: 
The  $50  inmion.  S50  million,  and  SI  10 
million  that  the  Senator  is  talking  about 
are  section  32  funds  or  .section  32  funds 
plus  appropriations  if  needed' 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Section  32  funds  is  the 
way  my  amendment  would  read.  But  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
has  come  in  with  a  proposal,  and  they 
have  liberty  to  .uibstitute  their  ideas  for 
mine.  They  have  come  in  with  a  proposal 
for  $50  million  each  year,  to  come  out  of 
appropriated  or  section  32  funds  as  the 
Appropriation  Act  would  provide. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Under  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  this  is  an 
authorization,  not  an  appropriation? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct.  Except 
that  it  is  allowed  to  be  drawn  out  of  .sec- 
tion 32  funds.  Then  it  would  be  thrown 
into  the  administrative  arena,  because 
the  Secretary  of  Acriculture  is  then  au- 
thorized to  use  these  funds  without  ap- 
propriations action,  provided  he  can  pass 
muster  with  the  Budget  Bureau  and  the 
internal  business  which  t;oes  on  in  the 
executive  department 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  What  would  happen 
if  there  were  not  enough  section  32 
fimds? 


Mr.  JAVITS.  The  provision  reads  "not 
to  exceed"  or  "up  to." 

Mr.  DOMINICK   I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  it  is  the  best  judgment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
that,  under  the  present  circumstances, 
this  is  the  best,  most  practical  forward 
step  that  can  be  made  in  this  field? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  so.  It  is  really  my 
honest  judgment,  and  it  is  said  with  no 
joy.  because  I  would  want  verj-  much  to 
have  the  provision  as  we  had  it.  We  must 
face  the  fact  that  there  are  many  points 
of  view  among  Members  of  the  Senate. 
I  am  simply  trying  to  take  account  of 
that  in  order  to  produce  a  result.  I  believe 
that  is  what  we  all  desire. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  New  York  on 
his  usual  efficiency  and  the  most  efficient 
manner  ?n  which  he  has  approached  this 
matter  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestrj'  and  to  try  to  get  all  interested 
areas  of  Government  to  imderstand  this 
problem. 

I  recall  a  year  ago,  when  the  poverty 
subcommittee  first  ran  into  the  problem. 
It  was  in  Mississippi  we  first  ran  across 
the  problem.  Since  then,  we  have  been 
trying  to  come  to  grips  with  the  problem. 
I  have  watched  the  progress,  slow- 
though  it  has  been  over  the  year.  I 
believe  it  would  be  most  helpful  and  most 
gratifying  if  we  could  arrive  at  least  at 
this  step  in  taking  care  of  a  need  that 
exists,  which  will  not  go  away  unless  we 
do  something  about  it  in  a  concrete, 
feasible,  factual  manner. 
I  compliment  the  Senator. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  state  is  modifica- 
tion? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  not  yet  modified 
my  amendment. 
Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary-  inquirj-. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  control  the  time  on  this 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  controls  the  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  such  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  as  he  requires. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  last 
Monday,  we  had  a  conferenc?  that  lasted 
approximately  15  or  20  minutes,  and  it 
was  my  desire  to  trj-  to  effectuate  .some 
kind  of  compromi.se  on  the  so-called 
Javits  amendment. 

I  knew  in  advance  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  could  not  spend  during 
fiscal  year  1969  more  than  S50  million. 
and  I  suggested  that  the  entire  matter 
before  the  Senate  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
The  reason  for  that  was  to  obtain  from 
the  Secretary  his  views  as  to  how-  much 
money  he  could  use  during  fiscal  1969. 
The  Javits  amendment  pro\ides  for 
an  authorization  for  the  use  ot  SlOO  mil- 
lion of  section  32  funds  each  fiscal  year 
for  3  years. 

The  bill  that  I  reported   this  after- 
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noon.  S.  3848,  authorizes  %%Q  million  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  ani  $50  million 
for  next  year. 

I  try  to  be  a  realist.  Ajtter  learning 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could 
effectively  use  only  $50  milljpn,  I  took  the 
matter  up  with  the  Senatorifrom  Florida 
I  Mr.  Holland!.  We  are  bot»  on  the  con- 
ference committee  on  the  agricultural 
appropriation  bill. 

I  told  Senator  Javits  andjjothers  that  I 
felt  that  the  conferees  coulgi  provide  the 
$50  million  without  having  to  go  through 
the  regular  legislative  process — that  is, 
requiring  the  agency  to  gij)  before  the 
committees  and  make  a  ca^.  I  thought 
it  would  be  a  better  plan  for  us  to  accept 
the  $50  million  thi-ough  th^  conference 
we  are  now  having  rather  than  go 
through  the  i-egular  legislative  processes. 
One  part  of  the  agreement  iwc  had,  as  I 
understood  it,  was  not  mentioned.  What- 
ever action  was  taken  by  th*  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Foresti-y  by  way  of  a 
bill  would  be  presented  to  the  Senate. 
That  is,  the  bill  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee would  S.O  to  the  calendar  and  remain 
there.  Meanwhile,  the  substance  of  what 
the  Agriculture  Committee  proposed 
would  be  presented  to  the  Senate  in  lieu 
of  the  Javits  amendment — in  other 
words,  as  a  modification  of  the  Javits 
amendment.  And  it  was  my  view  that  if 
we  could  obtain  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  the  bill  I  pro- 
posed and  which  we  did  obtain,  which 
actually  adopts  the  two  bills,  H.R.  17872 
and  H.R.  17873,  that  came  from  the 
House  and  were  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee, we  could  use  that  as  a  le^'er  in  order 
to  get  the  conferees  to  agree  to  $50 
million. 

If  the  conferees  were  successful  in  ob- 
taining the  $50  million  for  fiscal  1969 
in  the  appropriation  bill,  then  whatever 
action  might  have  been  lajcen  by  the 
Senate  today  on  the  bill  now  before  it 
would  be  deleted  in  conference.  The  pro- 
vision proposed  to  be  included  in  the 
pending  bill  would  become  unnecessary 
if  the  S50  million  were  made  available 
through  the  conference  that  Is  now  going 
on  between  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate.  It  is  my  considered  .judg- 
ment that  if  we  proceed  in  that  way  we 
will  obtain  the  $50  million  within  a 
matter  of  a  few  days,  and  I  think  that 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  into  all  the  flgrures 
that  I  submitted  on  Monday  as  to  what 
the  Congress  is  already  doing  and  what 
the  Department  is  already  doing  and 
has  been  authorized  to  do.  Fai"  the  fiscal 
year  1969  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  have  for  these  programs  $1,050,000.- 
000.  If  the  proposal  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  has  sub- 
mitted is  adopted,  and  if  we  can  get  the 
conferees  on  the  House  side  to  agree  in 
conference  to  the  350  milliooi.  we  will 
thereby  add  $50  million  more  to  the 
$1,050,000,000  we  now   have. 

It  is  my  view  that  that  procedure  by 
which  we  obtain  the  money  iqimediately 
Is  better  than  authorizing  the  use  of  sec- 
tion 32  funds,  and  trusting  that  other 
demands  on  that  fund  will  not  use  up  the 
fund  and  prevent  its  use  for  this  purpose. 
I  feel  confident  from  the  information 
I  obtained  this  morning  that  ilhe  House 
will   piobably  ngree  to  the  -150  million 


add  to  the  amount  we  already  have  in  the 
appropriation  bill. 

I  think  that  is  a  proper  p'ocedure  and 
in  the  next  Congress  it  is  my  hope  that 
this  entire  program  can  be  looked  into 
and  funds  made  available  In  order  to 
take  care  of  the  children  mentioned  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  President,  the  great  trouble  has 
been  that  in  many  districts,  particularly 
big  States  like  New  Yoik  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, they  did  not  take  heed  and  they 
did  not  tiy  to  put  into  effect  a  school 
lunch  program.  Why  they  did  not  do  so, 
I  do  not  know,  but  in  my  opinion  many 
of  these  children  come  from  that  area. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  next  Congress  can 
look  into  the  entire  program  and  try  to 
make  possible  the  distribution  or  use  of 
these  funds  so  that  the  children  who  are 
really  underfed  and  who  lack  food  can 
be  taken  care  of.  I  am  ver>-  hopeful  we 
will  be  able  to  do  that  and  I  am  sure 
we  can. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  am 
sure  my  good  friend  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Holland]  would  agree,  if  we  can  put  this 
through  as  I  have  suggested  today,  with- 
in the  next  few  days  we  will  have  the 
$50  million,  and  that  amount  can  be 
added  to  the  moneys  that  have  been  pro- 
vided heretofore.  The  bill  I  have  just  in- 
troduced will  remain  on  the  desk  and  we 
can  take  action  later,  if  necessary:  that 
is.  if  the  conferees  fail  to  provide  the  $50 
million. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  1 
was  present  at  the  conference  and  I  am 
sure  he  will  recall  that  if  the  amendment 
were  modified  according  to  the  way  I 
have  just  stated,  and  if  the  $50  million 
were  provided,  then  the  conferees  on  the 
bill  that  he  Is  handling  will  strike  from 
that  bill  the  proposal  we  are  now  making. 
Mr.  MORSE.  In  order  to  maintain  my 
impartiality.  I  yield  myself  such  time  on 
the  bill  as  I  require. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  in  particular, 
and  also  the  attention  of  other  Senators. 
I  happen  to  be  the  Senator  who  sug- 
gested to  the  majority  leader  that  we 
try  to  get  the  group  together  in  a  con- 
ference In  the  cloakroom  during  a 
quorum  call,  and  then,  after  the  quorum 
call,  during  the  transaction  of  other  busi- 
ness, as  we  laid  aside  the  pending  busi- 
ness. This  was  suggested  as  an  effort 
to  resolve  the  differences  that  developed, 
because  we  were  having,  as  some  Sena- 
tors may  recall,  quite  a  discu.ssion  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  was  not  in  the 
best  of  keeping  with  the  rules  and  de- 
coriun.  That  suggestion  was  agreed  to. 
It  is  only  fair  for  me  to  cite  my  recol- 
lection of  these  who  were  at  the  confer- 
ence: the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellen- 
PER  I :  Senator  Holland.  Senator  Young 
of  North  Dakota.  Senator  Aiken,  the 
majoilty  leader.  Senator  Hart.  Senator 
Javits,  and  my.self . 

Mr.    HOLLAND.    And    Mr.    Clark    of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.   MORSE.   And   the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania   I  Mr.  Clark]. 
Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  they  are 


all  men  of  good  faith.  They  were  meeting 
on  a  common  objective  of  trying  to  re- 
solve this  very  difTicult  parliamentary, 
procedural,  and  substantive  problem  that 
had  developed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Men  of  good  faith  can  come  to  differ- 
ent conclusions  as  to  what  transpired  in 
a  conference,  just  as  witnesses  to  an  inci- 
dent can  tesltfy  differently  as  to  what 
they  ob.served  and  heard.  I  want  to  say 
that  any  difference  in  points  of  view  any 
one  of  those  persons  in  the  conference 
may  have  as  to  what  was  offered,  what 
was  agreed  to.  or  the  terminal  time  limit, 
is  no  reflection  at  all  on  any  member 
of  that  conference  who  has  a  different 
recollection  as  to  my  understanding  or 
supposed  understanding. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  that  in  defense  of 
every  member  of  that  conference. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. I  believe,  has  a  conference  report. 
I  yield  to  him  for  that  purpose,  without 
the  time  being  counted  against  the  time 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Before  the  Senator  yields. 
I  wish  to  recall  that  we  are  bound  by  a 
4  o'clock  voting  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON  I  will  need  only  20 
seconds. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized. 


ESTABLISHMENT     OF 
NATIONAL  PARK. 


REDWOOD 
CALIF. 


Mr.  JACKSON,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  2515. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGs  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  'S.  2515)  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  the  Red- 
wood National  Park  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was.  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert : 

That  in  order  to  preserve  significant  ex- 
amples of  the  primeval  coastal  redwood 
I  Sequoia  ."iempervirens)  forests  and  the 
streams  and  seashores  with  which  they  are 
associated  for  purposes  of  public  inspiration, 
enjoyment,  and  scientific  study,  the  Secre- 
tary cf  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  establish 
an  area  to  be  known  .as  the  Redwood  Nation- 
al Park  in  Del  Norte  and  Humboldt  Counties, 
California. 

,  Sec.  2.  (a)  The  area  to  be  included  within 
the  Redwood  National  Park  Is  that  gen- 
erally depicted  on  the  map  entitled  "Pro- 
posed Redwood  National  Park."  numbered 
NP-RED-7113.  and  dated  June  1968.  copies 
of  which  map  shall  be  kept  available  for  pub- 
lic inspection  In  the  ofBces  of  the  National 
Park  Service.  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
shall  be  filed  with  appropriate  officers  of  Del 
Norte  and  Humboldt  Counties.  The  Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time,  with  a  view  to  carry- 
ing out  the  purpose  of  this  Act  and  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  minimizing  slltation  of 
the  streams,  damage  to  the  timber,  and  as- 
suring the  preservation  of  the  scenery  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  national  park  and  sea- 
p'nore  as  depicted  on  said  map.  modify  said 
boundaries,  giving  notice  of  any  changes  in- 
volved therein  by  publication  of  a  revised 
drav/ing  or  boundary  description  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  and  by  filing  <^a!d  re\l£lon  •.-ith 
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the  officers  with  whom  the  original  map  was 
filed,  but  the  acreage  within  said  park  shall 
at  no  time  exceed  twenty-eight  thousand 
five  hundred  acres,  exclusive  of  submerged 
lands. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  bound- 
aries of  the  park  and  seashore  shall  not  in- 
clude existing  State  highways,  but  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  may  cooperate  with  ap- 
propriate ofHclals  of  the  State  of  California 
and  of  Del  Norte  and  Humboldt  Counties  in 
patrolling  and  maintaining  such  roads  and 
highways. 

Sec  3  (a)  The  Secretriry  is  authorized  to 
acquire  lands  and  interests  In  land  within  the 
boundaries  cf  the  Redwood  National  Park 
and.  in  addition  thereto,  not  more  th.in  t°n 
acres  outside  of  those  boundaries  for  an  ad- 
mlni.'=tratlve  site  or  sites.  Such  acquisition 
may  be  by  donation,  purchase  with  appropri- 
Hted  or  donated  funds,  exchange,  or  other- 
wise, but  lands  and  interests  in  land  owned 
by  the  St.Ue  of  California  inay  be  acquired 
only  by  donation,  and  no  other  lards  or  in- 
terests" in  land  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
park  .shall  be  acquired  until  said  State  has 
conveyed  or  agreed  to  convey  the  lands  owned 
by  it  therein  to  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act.  If  any  individual  tract 
or  pjrcel  of  land  to  be  acquired  is  partly  in- 
side and  partly  outside  said  boundaries,  the 
Secretary  may.  in  order  to  minimize  the  pay- 
ment of  severance  damages,  acquire  the  whole 
of  the  tract  or  parcel,  exchange  that  part  of 
It  which  is  outside  the  boundaries  for  land 
or  interests  In  land  inside  the  boundaries  or 
for  other  land  or  interests  in  land  to  be 
acquired  pursuant  to  this  Act.  and  dispose  of 
so  much  thereof  as  is  not  so  utilized  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  1 63  Stat.  377 ) .  as  amended  ( 40  U.S.C.  471 
et  scq.  1 .  The  cost  of  any  land  so  acquired  and 
disposed  of  shall  not  be  charged  against  the 
limitation  on  authorized  iippropriatlons  con- 
tained in  section  10  of  this  Act. 

ibi  The  Secretary  is  further  authorized  to 
acquire,  as  provided  in  subsection  la)  of  this 
section,  lands  and  intere.ns  in  land  bordering 
both  sides  of  the  highway  between  the  pres- 
ent .southern  boundary  of  Prairie  Creek  Red- 
woods State  Park  and  a  point  on  Redwood 
Creek  near  the  town  of  Oiick  to  a  depth  sufTi- 
cient  TO  maintain  or  to  restore  a  screen  of 
trees  between  the  highway  and  the  land 
behind  the  screen  and  the  activities  conduct- 
ed thereon. 

ic)  In  order  to  .afford  as  full  protection  as 
is  reasonably  possible  to  the  timber,  soil,  and 
streims  within  the  bound.^ries  of  the  park. 
The  Secretary  is  authorized,  by  any  of  the 
means  set  out  in  subsection  (ai  of  this  sec- 
tion, to  acquire  interests  in  '.and  from,  and 
to  enter  into  contracts  and  cooperative  agree- 
ments with,  the  owners  of  land  on  the  pe- 
rlpherv  of  the  park  and  on  watersheds  tribu- 
tary to  streams  within  the  park  designed  to 
assure  that  the  consequences  of  forestry 
management,  timbering,  land  use  and  soil 
conservation  practices  conducted  thereon,  or 
of  the  lack  of  such  practices,  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  timber,  .soil,  and  streams 
within  the  park  as  aforesaid.  As  used  in  this 
subsection,  the  term  "interests  in  land"  does 
not  include  fee  title  ur.less  the  Secretary 
finds  that  the  cost  of  a  necessary  !ess-than- 
fee  interest  would  be  disproportionately  high 
as  compared  with  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
fee.  No  acquisition  shall  be  effectuated  ex- 
cept by  donation  and  no  contract  or  coopera- 
tive agreement  ."^hall  be  executed  bv  the  Sec- 
retiry  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section until  sixty  days  after  he  has  notified 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  his  in- 
tended action  and  of  the  costs  and  benefits 
to  th?   United   States   Involved   therein, 

(d)  Upon  agreement  by  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia to  administer  the  same  as  a  part  of  Its 
State  park  system,  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  acquire,  by  any  of  the  means  set  out 


In  subsection  (al  of  this  section,  the  tract 
of  land  comprising  approximately  three 
hundred  and  ninety  acres,  in  sections  5,  8, 
and  9.  township  1  north,  range  2  east,  which 
i.s  frequently  referred  to  as  tiie  Van  Duzen 
grove  und,  upon  request  of  the  State,  to 
transfer  title  to  said  tract  to  it.  Said  title 
shall  revert  to  the  United  States  if  the  State 
fails  or  ceases  to  administer  the  land  for 
public  park  and  recreation  purposes  or  if  it 
attempts  to  transfer  the  title  to  any  third 
party  for  any  purpose 

Sec.  4  (a)  Improved  property  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Redwood  National  Park 
shall  not  be  subject  to  condemnation  as  long 
as  Us  conforms  to  zoning  bylaws  established 
by  the  county  in  which  the  property  is  sit- 
tiated.  which  bylaws  conform  to  standards 
.set  by  the  secretary.  Such  bylaws  shall  be 
designed  among  other  things,  (i(  to  permit 
only  sucli  minor  improvements  on  the  prop- 
erty i-.s  are  compatible  with  the  purpose  of 
the  parkland  seashore  and  (ill  to  promote 
the  purpose  of  tiie  park  and  seashore  by 
establishing  acreage  limits,  frontage  and  set- 
back requirc-ments.  and  procedures  for  giving 
public  notice  of  zoning,  variances,  and  ex- 
ceptions. 

(b)  The  owner  of  improved  property  on 
the  date  of  its  acquisition  by  the  secretary 
under  this  Act  may,  as  a  condition  of  such 
acqiUsition.  retain  lor  himself  and  Ills  heirs 
and  assigns  a  right  of  use  and  occupancy  of 
the  improved  jjroperty  for  noncommercial 
residential  purposes  for  a  defiii'te  term  of 
not  more  than  twenty-flve  years  or.  in  lieu 
thereof,  lor  a  term  ending  at  the  death  of 
the  owner  ro  the  death  of  his  spouse,  which- 
ever Is  later.  The  owner  shall  elect  the  term 
to  be  reserved.  Unless  the  property  is  wholly 
or  partially  donated  to  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  shall  pay  the  owner  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  on  the  date  of  acqui- 
sition minus  the  fair  market  value  on  that 
date  of  the  right  retained  by  the  owner,  A 
right  retained  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  suijject  to  termination  by  the  Secretary 
upon  his  determination  that  it  is  being  ex- 
ercised in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the 
purpose  of  this  Act,  and  it  shall  terminate  by 
operation  of  law  upon  the  Secretary's  notify- 
ing the  holder  of  the  right  of  such  determi- 
nation and  tendering  to  him  an  amount 
equal  to  the  fair  market  value  of  that  portion 
of  the  right  which  remains  unexpired. 

IC)  The  term  "improved  property",  as 
used  in  this  section,  means  :i  detached,  non- 
commercial residential  dwelling,  the  con- 
struction of  which  was  begun  before  Octo- 
ber 9.  1967.  together  with  so  much  of  the 
land  on  which  the  dwelling  is  situated,  the 
said  land  being  in  the  same  ownership  as 
the  dwelling,  as  the  Secretary  shall  designate 
to  be  reasonably  necessary  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  dwelling  for  the  sole  purpose  of  non- 
commercial residential  use  together  with  any 
structures  .iccessory  to  the  dwelling  whicli 
are  situated  on  the  land  so  designated 

Sec,  5.  In  exercising  his  authority  to  ac- 
quire lands  and  Interests  In  land  by  exchange 
under  this  Act.  the  Secretary  may  accept  title 
to  non-Federal  property  and  transfer  to  the 
grantor  any  federally  owned  property  under 
his  jurisdiction  in  the  State  of  California, 
except  property  needed  for  public  use  and 
management,  which  he  classifies  as  suitable 
for  exchange  or  other  disposal.  The  valvies  of 
the  properties  so  exchanged  either  shall  be 
approximately  equal  or.  if  they  are  not  ap- 
proximately equal,  shall  be  equalized  by  the 
payment  of  cash  to  the  grantor  or  to  the 
Secretary  as  the  circumstances  require. 

Sec.  6.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  any  Federal  property  located 
within  any  of  the  areas  described  In  sections 
2  and  3  of  this  Act  may.  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  head  of  the  agency  having  custody 
thereof,  be  transferred  without  consideration 
to  the  administrative  jurisdiction  of  the  Sec- 
retary for  use  by  him  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 


Sec  7.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  shall  have  the 
same  authority  with  respect  to  contracts  for 
the  acquisition  of  land  and  Interests  In  land 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  as  was  given  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  other  land  ac- 
quisitions by  section  34  of  the  Act  of  May 
30,  1908  (35  Stat.  545.  40  U.SC.  261),  and 
the  Secretary  and  the  owner  of  land  to  be 
acquired  under  this  Act  may  agree  that  the 
jjuvchase  price  will  be  paid  in  periodic  In- 
.stallments  over  a  period  that  does  not  ex- 
ceed ten  years,  with  Interest  on  the  unpaid 
ijalance  thereof  at  a  rate  which  Is  not  In 
excess  of  the  current  average  market  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to 
maturity  comparable  to  the  average  matu- 
rities on  the  Installments. 

(b)  Judgments  against  the  United  States 
for  amounts  in  excess  of  the  deposit  in  court 
made  in  condemnation  actions  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  1302  of  the 
Act  of  July  27.  19-")6  (70  St.it.  694).  afl 
-mended  (31  USC,  724a)  and  the  Act  of 
June  25,  1948  (62  Stat,  979),  as  amended  (28 
use.  2414.  2517). 

Sec.  8,  The  present  practice  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation 
of  maintaining  memorial  groves  >jf  redwood 
trees  named  for  benefactors  of  the  State 
redwood  parks  shall  be  continued  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  the  Redwood  National  Park, 

Sbc.9.  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
Redwood  National  Park  and  Seashore  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
August  25.  1916  (39  Stat.  535.  16  U.S.C.  1-4). 
as  amended  and  supplemented. 

Sec.  10.  There  are  iiereby  authorized  to 
t>e  appropriated  not  more  than  S56 .750.000 
for  acquisition  of  l.inds  and  interest'^  in  land 
pvtrsuant  to  section  3  of  this  Act  and  not 
more  than  -SIOOOCOOO  for  necessary  devel- 
opntents  within  the  Redwood  National  Park. 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
act  to  establish  a  Redwood  National 
Park  in  the  State  of  California,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  di.sagree  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  and  request  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses,  and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized 
to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

Tlie  motion  was  aareed  to:  and  the 
Pre.siding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Jackson. 
Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Kuchel. 
and  Mr.  Hansen  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett.  announced 
that  the  Hou.se  insisted  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  *S.  20)  to  provide  for 
a  comprehensive  review  of  national  water 
resource  problems  and  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes,  disagreed  to  by  the 
Senate;  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Aspinall.  Mr.  Johnson  of  California, 
Mr.  Haley.  Mr.  Saylor.  and  Mr.  Rei- 
NECKE  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  'S.  10041  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  central  Arizona  project.  Arizona- 
New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes,  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  Senate:  agreed  to  the 
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conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Aspinall,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  California,  Mr.  Edmondson. 
Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Saylor,  Mr.  Hosmer,  and 
Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
14935)  to  amend  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  to  regulate  the  mailing  of  master 
keys  for  motor  vehicle  ignition  switches, 
and  for  other  purposes;  asked  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Dulski,  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr. 
Olsen.  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Corbett.  Mr.  Gross. 
and  Mr.  Cunningham  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference.  I 


VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION 
MENTS  OF  1968 


AMEND- 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  18366)  to  amend  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  have  a  complete  record  of  what  is 
involved  in  some  facets  of  this  paiticular 
matter.  I  wish  to  mention  an  ancillary 
matter.  It  is  ancillary  to  the  substance 
of  the  Javits  amendment  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bill  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestiy  has  reported 
to  the  Senate.  But  I  do  think,  however, 
that  it  was  a  backdrop  in  front  of  which 
we  all  stood  in  getting  consideration  of 
this  matter. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  some  days  ago 
the  jurisdictional  question  was  raised  as 
to  whether  the  school  lunch  program 
should  be  handled  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  or  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
During  my  absence  in  Oregon,  there  had 
been  left  for  my  con.sideration.  until  I 
returned,  the  matter  of  the  reference  of 
tiie  school  lunch  program.  Apparently, 
the  assumption  of  some  Senators  was 
that  I  might  want  to  raise  objection  to 
the  transfer  of  the  program  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Argiculture  and  poresti-y- 

When  I  returned,  I  studlfed  the  facts. 
The  record  is  clear  that  I;  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  I  was  iaising  no 
objection.  I  .stated  that  the  practice  had 
been  established  for  some  years  i>ast, 
with  the  undeistanding  and  approval  of 
the  present  cliairman  of  tliie  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  I  Mr.  Hill  ) 
and  the  chaiiman  of  the  Cbmmittee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  iMr.  Ellen- 
DER 1 ,  that  school  lunch  pn^grams.  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  their  relationship 
to  food  from  the  Departmeqt  of  Agricul- 
ture and,  as  the  Senator  ^rom  Florida 
I  Mr.  Holland  I  said  at  the  time,  in  re- 
spect to  section  32  fund^.  should  be 
handled  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Foresti'y. 

I  made  it  very  clear  in  niy  statement 
in  the  Senate  that,  without  relation  to 
any  pending  piece  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion. I  leserved  the  right,  {i  I  am  here 
next  year — and  if  I  am  heife  next  year, 
I  shall  be  chairman  of  th^  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  if  the  Sen- 


ate follows  its  usual  seniority  practices — 
to  laise  the  question  of  jurisdiction  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  not  related  to 
any  particular  bill  at  the  time. 

I  mention  this  because  I  think  it  is 
the  backdrop  that  is  involved  to  some 
extent  in  tAiis  discussion;  so  I  went  into 
the  conference  out  in  the  cloak  room. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  stated 
my  understanding  of  the  position  clearly. 
He  pointed  out  to  us  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  made  clear  to  him  this 
morning — which  was  verified  in  the  let- 
ter submitted  to  u.s — that  he  could  not 
spend  more  than  $50  million  in  the  next 
2  years  on  the  school  lunch  program. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  pointed  out 
the  situation  in  regard  to  the  appro- 
priations conference.  He  al.so  pointed 
out  the  situation  in  regard  to  the  Perkins 
bill  on  the  House  side,  that  they  were 
considering  a  piece  of  legislation  in  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Foresti-y 
which,  I  understand,  has  been  consid- 
ered and  is  at  the  desk,  and  that  he 
thought  we  should  try  to  get  the  matter 
handled  through  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
cultuie  and  Forestry. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  set  forth 
his  po.sition — which  he  clearly  stated 
this  afternoon — and  I  want  to  say  right 
here  and  now  that  I  think  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Clark  1.  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper  I,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Brooke  I,  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Hart  1 — 
wlio  are  the  authors  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Javits  amendment,  which  was  in- 
troduced originally  to  S.  3770.  and  wliich 
the  Senator  propo.ses  to  add  to  the  ijend- 
ing  vocational  education  bill  as  an 
amendment,  have  made  a  great  contri- 
bution to  this  whole  matter  of  seeking 
to  get  additional  funds  for  the  school 
luncli  program  to  feed  what  we  know — 
as  my  colleague  fiom  Oregon  I  Mr.  Hat- 
field! ix)inted  out  a  lew  minutes  ago — 
comprises  a  large  number  of  boys  and 
girls  in  this  counti-y  who  are  hungry. 
They  need  school  lunches.  They  need 
more  than  school  lunches,  they  need 
food. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  join  them  in  em- 
phasizing this  issue  on  the  floor  of  tlie 
Senate:  but  our  desire  to  get  food  for  the 
children  I  do  not  think  should  in  any 
way  cause  us  to  overlook  the  problems 
which  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
rai-sed.  Thus,  I  want  to  say  here  and 
now  that  if  we  do  not  get  the  amount 
of  money  we  seek  now,  we  should  follow 
the  procedures  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  That  will  not  stop  us  at 
all,  next  year,  from  seeking  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  more  money 
for  the  school  lunch  program. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Noith  Dakota.  Mr. 
Piesident,  will  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The  only 
sure  way  to  get  the  money  for  this  year, 
the  $50  million  for  school  lunch  is 
through  the  way  suggested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana.  I  imderstand  there 
will  not  be  another  supplemental  bill 
this  year  that  it  could  be  added  to.  I,  as 
one  of  the  conferees  on  tlie  agricultural 
appropriation    bill    now    in    conference 


with  the  House  would  be  happy  to  in- 
clude the  $50  million  as  proposed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  for  his  com- 
ments. 

I  want  to  talk  now  about  the  offer  or 
oflfers  that  were  made  in  the  conference, 
t>ecause  they  have  been  accurately 
stated;  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  am 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  and 
I  want  a  vocational  education  bill.  I  do 
not  want  it  to  be  damaged  by  any  con- 
flict with  the  school  lunch  program  when 
it  can  be  amicably  resolved. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Is  the  decision  based 
upon  the  lack  of  facilities  as  set  forth  in 
the  Secretary's  letter,  or  is  it  based  up- 
on the  appi'opriations  conference? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana has  pointed  out 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MORSE.  On  the  bill? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  How  much  time  remains, 
Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator has  time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Tlien  I  take  time  on  the 
amendment.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  some- 
one yield  me  some  time? 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  pointed  out,  it  is  due  to 
lack  of  facilities. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  It  is  a  question  of  lack 
of  facilities,  then,  as  .set  forth  in  the 
Secretary's  letter.  The  Secretary's  let- 
ter has  been  read,  but  it  did  not  set  into 
the  specifics  of  the  lack  of  facilities.  It 
seems  inconceivable  that  the  Secretary 
is  not  able  to  handle  $50  million  in  the 
second  year,  even  if  he  is  not  able  to 
handle  it  in  the  first  year.  I  was  wonder- 
ing whether  that  is  set  forth  in  the  letter 
from  the  Secretary? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  answer  that? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  referring,  I  think,  to  the  letter 
from  Secretary  Freeman  dated  July  17, 
1968.  which  will  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

However,  if  it  is  desirable  to  have  it 
piinted  in  the  Record  at  this  time.  I  am 
happy  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  the  letter 
dated  July  17.  1968.  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellender]  from  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Freeman,  on  this 
.subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Department  op  Agriculture. 
Washington.  D.C..  July  17.  1968. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender:  I  am  responding 
to  yoiT  request  as  to  the  amount  of  funds. 
In  addition  to  those  presently  approved  by 
the  Senate  in  the  pending  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriation bill,  wliich  the  Department  could 
expeditiously  and  effectively  use  in  providing 
meals  for  needy  children  in  schools  and  in 
other  group  activities  outside  the  school  In 
fiscal  1969. 
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At  the  present  time  I  cannot  assure  you  of 
the  Department's  level  of  spending  under  any 
of  the  proposed  bills  relating  to  the  Child 
Nutrition  prjograms.  This  can  be  done  only 
when  the  Executive  Branch  completes  its 
review  of  all  programs  and  has  weighed  them 
in  relation  one  to  the  other,  in  light  of  ac- 
tions taken  by  Congress  to  cut  expenditures. 
Section  32  funds  are  not  exempted  from  the 
expenditure  limitations  set  down  by  Con- 
gress in  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968. 

The  Department  would  be  able  to  effective- 
ly and  efficiently  expand  the  Child  Nutrition 
programs  beyond  the  present  level  approved 
by  the  Senate  by  $50  million  in  liscal  1969. 
The  major  need  at  this  time  is  for  a  substan- 
tial expansion  In  the  n\imber  of  free  and  re- 
duced price  lunches  provided  to  needy  school 
children  under  Section  11  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act.  Here  we  could  efficiently 
spend  $30  million  more  than  has  been  voted 
by  the  Senate. 

Expansion  of  free  lunches  to  poor  children 
beyond  this  point  would  be  dependent  on  the 
speed  by  wliich  local  schools  could  expand 
child  feeding  facilities.  We  estimate  that  we 
could  carry  out  an  expansion  of  the  facilities 
assistance  program  which  would  be  $8  mil- 
lion higher  than  provided  in  the  Senate  ap- 
propriations. Such  an  expansion  would  en- 
able us  to  carry  ovit  an  expanded  program  of 
free  and  reduced  price  lunches  to  reach  on 
an  efficient  basis  in  future  years,  all  children 
who  can't  afford  to  pay. 

We  estimate  that  the  School  Breakfast  pro- 
gram could  be  efficiently  expanded  to  a  level 
$10  million  higher  than  in  the  Senate  appro- 
priation. This  program  has  been  in  operation 
now  for  two  years,  the  States  have  readily 
accepted  it.  and  are  willing  to  enlarge  the 
program  if  we  can  assure  them  that  the 
funds  will  be  available. 

These  estimates  reflect  the  fact  that  the 
new  school  year  will  begin  in  little  more  than 
a  month.  State  School  Lunch  agencies  will 
have  to  gear  up  in  that  short  period  to 
handle  an  increase  in  program  activity.  Local 
school  districts  will  need  to  make  necessary 
arrangements  to  initiate  new  programs  or  to 
expand  existing  ones.  It  will  be  well  into  the 
new  school  year,  probably  December,  before 
the  expanded  program  as  a  practical  matter 
can  be  put  into  full  operation. 

For  example,  substantial  time  is  involved 
in  ptirchasing  new  equipment:  specifications 
must  be  developed  and  be  approved,  bids 
must  be  obtained  and  contracts  let  and 
executed.  Many  schools,  therefore,  would 
not  require  operating  funds  until  the  middle 
of  the  school  year. 

The  expansion  in  these  programs  during 
fiscal  1969  of  the  magnitude  you  have  indi- 
cated by  your  inqtiiry.  would  be  warmly 
welcomed  by  the  States  and  local  school 
districts  around  the  country.  To  those  who 
will  administer  the  programs  at  local  levels, 
and  to  the  children  who  now  will  receive  an 
improved  diet  they  otherwise  would  have 
been  denied,  it  means  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment intends  to  aggressively  pursue  the 

goal    of    reaching    every    needy    child    even 

though  he  can't  afford  to  pay  for  It. 
I  wholeheartedly  support  this  objective. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Orville  L.  Fueeman. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
should  like  to  do  now.  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  using  the  time  available  on 
the  amendment — is  to  cover  this  discus- 
sion of  the  offer  that  was  made  in  our 
conference. 

It  is  true,  as  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits  1  pointed  out,  that  it  was 
suggested  we  so  for  $50  million  for  the 
next  2  years 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Each  year. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Each  year,  for  2  years. 
The  Javits  amendment  would  be  modified 
accoi-dingly.  We  would  vote  on  it  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  we  would 
then  take  it  to  conference.  But  I  would 
agree — and  I  did  agree — that  I  would 
move  that  the  Senate  recede  in  con- 
ference if,  in  the  meantime,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
reported  either  a  bill  providing  for  the 
amount,  or  the  appropriations  con- 
ference came  out  with  that  amount, 
which  was  di-scussed  at  some  length.  Let 
me  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Louisiana 
that  although  he  said  15  or  20  minutes, 
there  were  three  quorum  calls,  and  I 
think  we  were  in  conference  all  of  40 
minutes.  We  went  over  it  backward  and 
forward. 

It  is  also  true  that  there  was  general 
agreemenrt  among  all  of  us.  I  think  I  am 
right,  we  all  would  have  agreed  except 
we  could  not  get  unanimity;  there  was 
practically  unanimity.  The  conference 
formally  broke  up.  but  I  would  be  less 
than  honest,  Mr.  President,  if  I  did  not 
say  that  as  the  conference  broke  up.  I 
said  to  the  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr. 
Mansfield),  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont I  Mr.  Aiken  i,  and  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  I  Mr.  Young  1.  "I  wish 
you  would  talk  to  the  membei  of  the 
conference  who  was  not  willing  to  go 
along.  I  think  further  di.scussion  among 
you  might  bring  out  an  agreement  and 
we  can  wait  and  see  what  happens  at 
this  Wednesday  meeting." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI  considered  that, 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  when  that 
conference  formally  broke  up.  there  was 
no  commitment  for  any  further  con- 
sideration. 

As  the  Senator  from  Montana  i  Mr. 
Mansfield!  will  tell  us.  that  I  talked 
later  that  evening  with  him  and  I  .said.  "I 
think  we  are  so  close  to  the  resolution  of 
this  matter  that  I  wish  you  would  pur- 
sue the  matter  further." 

I  i-egret  very  much  that  I  did  not  talk 
with  Senator  Javits.  We  did  not  conver.se 
further.  But  I  was  iiopeful  that  between 
then  and  today  we  could  get  that  under- 
standing. That  does  not  bind  Senator 
Javits  in  any  way.  but  that  bill  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
is  at  the  desk.  I  am  authorized  to  give 
assurance  for  the  Senator  from  Montana 
I  Mr.  Mansfield  I  that,  as  majority 
leader,  he  will  call  up  that  bill  for  ac- 
tion if  this  matter  is  not  resolved  before 
it  is  necessary  to  take  action  on  that 
bill. 

I.  as  manager  of  H.R.  18366.  want  to 
say  I  would  be  willing  to  go  back  to  the 
offer  that  was  made.  I  do  not  ask  Senator 
Javits  to  so  back  to  it.  but  I  would  be 
willing  to  go  back  to  the  offer  that  was 
made,  that  we  take  $50  millon  to  the 
conference  on  this  bill,  with  my  pledge  in 
conference,  and  renewed  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  that  I  will  move  to 
recede  on  that  matter  as  soon  as  it  gets 
re.solved  in  the  bill  from  the  Agriculture 
Committee  or  in  coivference.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  run  any  risk  of  losing 
what  seems  to  be  the  maximimi  we  can 
get  for  the  school  lunch  pi'ogram. 

I  make  the  further  statement  that. 
come  next  January,  if  I  am  here.  I  will 


join  Senators  Javits,  Brooke.  Cooper, 
Clark,  and  Hart  in  offering  a  bill  that 
will  increase  the  amount,  depending  on 
what  facts  we  can  show  at  that  time, 
of  funds  for  the  school  lunch  program. 
But  look  at  the  spot  we  are  going  to  be 
in  if  we  go  into  the  Javits  amendment 
this  afternoon — and  I  speak  hypotheti- 
cally — and  we  lose  on  it.  I  think  we  would 
set  ourselves  back.  I  think  wc  would  al.so 
have  made  this  whole  jurisdictional  mat- 
ter foggy,  which  I  wanted  to  put  to  sleep 
when  I  spoke  on  it  the  other  day  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  by  letting  it  go  over 
until  next  year.  There  is  a  great  danger 
that  some  persons  will  interpret  a  defeat 
of  the  Javits  amendment — if  it  is  de- 
feated—as implying  action  on  a  future 
jurisdictional  question.  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  cross  that  bridge  at  all  today. 
I  want  the  Senator  from  New  York  to 
know  he  is  not  in  any  way  obligated  to 
me  to  revive  the  propKisal  that  we  made 
in  conference  the  other  afternoon,  but 
I  think  he  will  find  the  overwhelming 
majoiity  of  those  who  wei'e  in  that  con- 
ference would  prefer  to  do  that. 

I  would  like  to  liave  the  Senator  at 
least  .i;ive  consideration — I  hope  favor- 
able consideration — to  our  getting  out  of 
the  parliamentary  mesh  we  are  in  by 
going  back  to  what  we  discu.ssed  in  the 
corridor  the  other  day,  and  take  the 
undcrstaiiding   to  conference. 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr  PASTORE.  This  is  an  authoiiza- 
lion  bill.  If  this  amendment  should  pass, 
then  would  it  automatically  relea.se  the 
money,  or  would  it  have  to  go  through  the 
appiopi'iation  process? 

Mr.  MORSE  It  still  would  go  throuch 
the  appropriation  pi'ocess. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  says  he 
does  not  think  it  has  to  no  throuuh  ap- 
propriation, because  it  designates  sec- 
tion 32  funds. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  the  C'uestion  I 
am  askini.  I  think  it  is  very  impoi'tant 
at  this  time,  in  making  our  determina- 
tion, to  ascertain  whether  or  not  we  have 
to  go  through  this  twice.  This  is  only  an 
authorization  bill,  and  no  matter  how- 
much  is  authorized,  there  is  still  the 
question  of  what  will  be  appropriated. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  to  me,  my  understanding 
of  the  situation  is  that  if  we  adoi^t  the 
amendment,  it  becomes  law.  The  Sec- 
retary- of  Agriculture  can  then  take  $50 
million  out  of  .section  32  funds  without 
any  further  action  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  that  the  Senator's 
undrr?tandin2? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  my  under- 
standina. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Tlie  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me?  I  have  been  tr>-ing 
to  t-'et  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
Tlicn  I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
he  still  has  pending  an  amendment 
which  would  Incorporate  the  provisions 
of  House  bills  17872  and  17873.  both  of 
which  have  passed  the  House.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  personally  do  not  feel 
I  am  a  party  to  any  commitment  made 
in  tlie  conference  a  few  days  ago.  I 
attended  the  conference  and  tried  to 
work  out  an  understanding  with  our 
friends  on  the  Appropriations  and  Agri- 
culture Committees.  In  my  opinion,  we 
failed.  When  we  left,  we  had  no  agree- 
ment. I  would  like  to  see  the  Senator 
stick  to  his  guns  and  stick  to  liis  amend- 
ment. If  that  amendment  fails,  it  is  my 
belief  there  is  enough  compassion  here 
that  $S0  million  would  nonetheless  be 
favorably  provided  for  these  hungry 
cliildren.  That  is  a  fact.  Tliere  are 
hungr>'  children. 

I  want,  to  read  from  the  iiearings  held 
within  the-  last  3  days  by  tlie  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment.  Manpower,  and 
Poverty,  in  which  it  was  stated: 

FlnnnclaUy  the  school  lunch  program  Is 
failing  to  provide  lunches  for  2  out  of  3  needy 
children— Philadelphia,  Minneapolis— In  the 
school  lunch  program. 

The  same  situation  in  Seattle,  We  had 
statements  from  representatives  of  the 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Women, 
the  National  Council  of  Negro  Women, 
the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
the  National  Council  of  the  YMCA's. 
One  Mobile,  Ala.,  principal  testified  that 
the  children  for  the  lunch  program  are 
selected  at  the  begiimins;  of  the  year: 
there  was  no  rotation  of  the  lunch  pro- 
gram; if  one  has  to  go  hungry,  he  might 
as  well  get  u.sed  to  it. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  think  wc 
should  adopi,  the  Javits  amendment  as 
submitted. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr,  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
in  light  of  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  My  understanding 
of  the  conference  referred  to  is  that  the 
Javits  amendment  would  provide  for 
section  32  funds  or  for  money  out  of  the 
general  funds  of  the  Treasury,  as  the 
Appropriations  Committee  would  deter- 
mine. If  that  is  the  way  it  is  going  to  be 
in  the  amendment,  then  the  Senator's 
question  is  answered:  but  I  am  afraid, 
on  the  basis  of  the  colloquy  between 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  there  may 
be  a  misunderstanding. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  is  no  misunder- 
.standing.  The  proposal  which  I  made 
last  Monday,  which  was  not  acted  on, 
was  a  proposal,  as  the  Senator  stated, 
in  which  the  funds  would  be  provided 
for  by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
That  is  not  the  proposal  in  my  amend- 
ment now.  What  I  am  proposing  to- 
day— and  I  have  not  actually  done  it 
yet — would  leave  the  section  .32  funds 
provision  untouched.  It  would  be  section 
32  funds.  So  that  as  I  would  modify  my 
amendment,  which  I  indicated  I  might 
vei-y  well  do,  it  would  leave  in  the  sec- 
tion 32  funds  provision. 


Mr.  MILLER.  Why  would  the  Sena- 
tor object  to  leaving  it  in  Ihe  alterna- 
tive, section  32  funds  or  general  Treas- 
ury funds,  as  the  committee  may  deter- 
mine? 

Mr,  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  already  given  us  the  key  to 
that.  It  is  a  question  of  two  steps  versus 
one  stop  I  want  the  Senate  to  act  deflin- 
itively.  in  view  of  the  large  amounts 
which  have  been  returned  to  the  Treas- 
ury, some  $227  million  in  fiscal  year 
1968.  We  have  an  estimate  that  there 
will  be  even  more  money  available  in 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  MILLER.  As  I  understand  it.  if  it 
provides  that  the  money  will  come  from 
section  32  funds  or  general  Treasuiy 
funds,  in  either  case  the  funds  will  be 
assured. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  it  will  not.  unless  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  the  latter 
case  provides  for  it,  provides  for  a  con- 
ference, and  so  forth.  That  is  a  big 
question. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Is  the  Senator  suggest- 
ing that  the  section  32  funds  provision  is 
going  to  assiu-e  us  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  cannot  turn  it  down? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  right.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  cannot  act  on  it. 
The  money  will  be  payable  out  of  section 
32  fmids.  We  have  to  cross  the  bridge  of 
executive  and  presidential  responsibility, 
but  the  other  is  within  the  purview  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  most  or  all 
of  us.  on  occasions,  have  found  ourselves 
in  positions  such  as  the  Senator  from 
New  York  now  finds  himself  in.  responsi- 
ble primarily  for  an  amendment  seeking 
to  cooperate  with  the  manager  of  the  bill 
to  achieve  the  basic  objective  of  the  vo- 
cational education  bill,  confronted  with 
vei-y  serious  opposition  and.  in  the  proc- 
ess, having  had  at  least  one  discussion 
with  the  parties  interested. 

He  is  reluctant  to  hold  tight,  shall  I 
say.  to  the  basic  propo.sal  of  $100  million 
for  3  years,  feeling  that  there  might  be 
an  impression  on  the  part  of  those  who 
were  resisting  the  amendment  initially 
that,  in  a  series  of  ne?otiations.  some  un- 
derstanding and  development  would 
raise  a  question  as  to  liis  good  faith,  if 
he  now  insists  on  the  SlOO  million. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  not  the  situation 
with  me. 

I  have  crossed  that  bridge  by  pointing 
out  that  I  am  not  bound.  I  am  trying  to 
get  as  broad  a  consensus  as  possible,  to 
get  the  amendment  passed,  and.  faced 
with  a  finding  of  fact  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  that  he  can  only  use  S50 
million  the  first  year,  what  Is  the  use  of 
trying  to  force  something  which  obvi- 
ously is  not  going  to  be  available  or  can- 
not be  used?  I  am  trying  to  make  the 
amendment  as  palatable  as  I  can. 

Mr.  HART.  Very  well.  Then.  In  view  of 
that  fact,  and  with  the  assurance  that 
there  is  no  personal  sensitivity  involved, 
I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  would  consider  seriously  making 
the   appropriation   for  the   second   and 


third  years  at  the  level  we  have  sug- 
gested, but.  realizing  also  the  problem 
that  is  raised  as  to  the  first  year  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  it  seems  to  me 
we  would  be  raising  more  trouble  than 
we  would  be  able  to  survive  by  violating 
the  Secretary's  pronouncement  that  $50 
million  is  all  we  can  have;  though  cer- 
tainly, in  the  magnificent  bureaucracy 
all  of  us  associate  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  there  must  be  the  imag- 
ination and  resourcefulness  to  find 
sources  of  funds  for  the  second  year  to 
assure  that  children  will  not  starve. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before 
yielding.  I  wish  to  say  this,  though  per- 
haps it  should  be  said  in  conference 
rather  than  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate: 
What  bothers  me  about  this  matter,  and 
one  of  the  problems  I  think  we  are  creat- 
ing for  ourselves,  is  that  if  we  go  ahead 
with  the  Javits  amendment  in  its  present 
form,  and  let  us  assume  wp  pass  it.  it  is 
likely  to  have  its  repercussions  in  con- 
ference with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  Agriculture  appropriation. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  do  that.  I 
think  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  if  we 
take  the  same  figure  to  our  conference, 
with  the  understanding  that  we  will  re- 
cede. If  it  comes  out  of  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  $50  mil- 
lion on  the  Agriculture  appropriations 
bill,  I  think  we  are  creating  unnecessary 
problems  for  ourselves.  I  do  not  think  we 
will  get  more  than  $50  million  now.  any- 
way; but  in  Januarj'.  we  can  seek  more 
money  for  the  school  lunch  program, 
and  will  not  have  any  trouble  getting  it 
then.  I  believe  we  ought  to  take  our  S50 
million  now,  and  seek  more  in  January. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MORSE.  One  further  point.  Mr. 
President.  We  did  not  expect  to  get  into 
this  long  parliamentary  involvement.  In 
deference  to  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  he  has  an  amendment  on 
which  I  think  he  is  entitled  to  a  hearing, 
and  I  believe  we  ought  to  extend  the 
time,  to  enable  consideration  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
to  4:15.  The  Senator  can  handle  it  in 
15  minutes,  can  he  not? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes:  lean. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  majority  leader 
will  support  me.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  the  time  for  the  vote  on 
the  bill  from  4  o'clock  to  4:15. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  With  the  rollcall  vote 
on  the  amendment,  there  will  not  be 
enough  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  says  that  the  rollcall  votes  will 
not  i^ermit  us  enough  time. 

I  modify  my  request  by  asking  for  15 
minutes  following  the  rollcall  vote  on 
the  Javits  amendment,  if  we  come  to  a 
rollcall  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  make  that  20  minutes? 

Mr.  MORSE  The  Senator  from  New 
York  asked  for  a  modification  to  20  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  And  that 
rule  XII  be  suspended? 

Mr.  MORSE.  And  that  rule  XII  be  sus- 
pended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  think  the  re- 
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quest  is  rather  vague.   Fifteen   minutes 
after  the  rollcall? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Twenty  minutes. 
Mr.  PAS'rORE,  When  is  the  rollcall 
to  take  place? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  will  have  to  take  place 
at  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  rollcall  not  later 
than  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquin' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Will  that  20  min- 
utes be  equally  divided  between  the  two 
sides? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  vote  on  the  bill 
Is  to  come  at  4  o'clock,  not  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr,  President,  do  I 
understand  we  have  15  minutes  left  on 
the  bill?  The  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
HoLL.'VNDl  has  been  waiting  to  be  recog- 
nized: I  would  like  to  yield  him  4  min- 
utes: will  the  Senator  indulge  us? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Thirty  .seconds  is  all  I 
can  allow. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will   the  Chair  state   th^  unani- 
mous-consent request? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quested that  someone  yield  time  to  me. 
I  have  an  interest  in  this  matter, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  yielded  the  Sena- 
tor 4  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  will  finish  as  quickly 
as  I  can. 

First,  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions does  not  need  an  actual  authoriza- 
tion to  act  mercifully  to  .schoolchildren. 
We  have  $177  million  in  appropriated 
funds  and  $64  million  from  section  32 
in  this  year's  bill  for  the  school  lunch 
proaram.  and  $104  million  from  section 
32  for  the  school  milk  program,  and  this 
has  been  done  without  anybody  telling 
us  to  do  so:  and  we  have  been  doing  this 
kind  of  thing  for  years. 

Besides  that,  the  section  32  funds  pri- 
marily are  used  for  the  reduction  of  sur- 
pluses in  perishable  crops:  and  as  those 
perishable  crops  are  boueht.  they  are 
diverted  largely  to  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. The  total  for  last  year,  of  appro- 
priations and  food  diverted  to  the  school 
lunch  program,  came  to  S469  million. 
We  are  not  parsimonious  in  this  matter 
at  all. 

Second,  with  reference  to  the  meaning 
of  the  amendment,  if  the  amendment  is 
simply  an  embodiment  of  the  bill  re- 
ported today  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  I  imderstand  that 
this  would  be  regarded  as  a  mandate 
from  Congress  to  supply  $50  million  for 
this  program. 

The  reason  that  the  Appropri?.tions 
Committee  is  brought  into  this  matter 
is  that  in  several  years  there  have  been 
no  balances  left  out  of  section  32  funds, 
and  the  only  way  to  meet  any  such  man- 
date and  to  guarantee  the  availability  of 
the  amounts  required  would  be  to  pro- 
vide them  from  general  revenue  funds. 
Every  Senator  who  knows  anything  about 
section  32  knows  that  to  be  the  case. 


My  third  point.  Mr.  President,  and  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  New  York  will 
pay  attention,  is  this:  We  are  all  sub- 
ject to  failings  in  our  recollections,  but 
my  recollection  of  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  was  exactly 
as  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Morse  1:  that  the  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
called  by  the  Senator  who  heads  it.  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  EllenderI, 
was  to  consider  these  two  bills  coming 
over  from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  that  we  were  to  try  to  bring  out  a 
bill  to  provide  $50  million  a  year  for  each 
of  the  2  years,  payable  cither  out  of 
.section  32  funds  or,  if  required,  out  of 
general  revenues. 

Such  a  bill  was  reported  this  morning. 
I  am  somewhat  troubled  about  this  mat- 
ter, because  I  reported  to  the  committee, 
as  did  Senator  Ellender  and  Senator 
Aiken — and  we  were  parties  in  this 
agreement  the  other  day— that  this  was 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  If  I  liave  misunderstood  it.  I  regret 
it. 

Furthermore,  I  reported  to  the  able 
Representative  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkins  I  that  we  were  trj-mg  to  work 
this  matter  out  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
conference  committee,  and  we  have  got- 
ten veiT  close  to  a  solution  of  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  1  further  minute? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  One  minute. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  is  highly  desirable 
that  we  be  given  ever^-  incentive  to  work 
this  matter  out.  because  the  $50  million, 
if  it  can  be  included  in  the  fiscal  year 
1969  bill  by  the  conference  committee 
on  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill, 
will  surely  take  care  of  this  matter  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  that  has  already 
begun. 

I  think  that  we  are  with  in  sight  of 
a  settlement  on  this  issue.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  help  a  settlement  of  it  to  go 
beyond  what  v.as  reported  to  our  com- 
mittee as  being  the  proposal  of  the  able 
Senator  from  New  York.  If  it  was  not 
such.  I  regret  it  because  it  was  also  re- 
ported to  the  Secretary-  of  Agriculture, 
and  to  the  able  Congressman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Perkins]  as  the  Senator's 
proposal. 

Everyone  concerned  understood  his 
proposal  as  being  that  which  was  stated 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse  1.  I  hope  if  the  Senator  from  New 
York  amends  his  amendment,  he  will 
amend  it  so  as  simply  to  offer  the  bill 
reported  today  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Fcrestn-'.  after  strong 
efforts  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken  1 .  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  EllenderI  as  chairman,  and  my- 
self. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ha^e  ex- 
actly 10  minutes  remaining.  I  propose  to 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  However.  I 
first  yield  30  seconds  to  the  distinguished 
acting  majority  leader  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

tTNANIMOl'S-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  in  order  for  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  EllenderI  to 
submit  his  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
f'.uished  Senator  from  New  York  iMr. 
Javits  I,  even  though  the  time  on  the 
Javits  amendment  has  not  yet  expired. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ob.iection? 

Mr.  JA"VITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  did  not  understand 
the  request  was  to  offer  the  amendment 
at  this  time.  I  understood  the  request 
was  to  offer  the  amendment.  I  am  not 
agreeable  to  the  amendment  being  of- 
fered at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  agree  to  its  being 
offered  before  my  time  has  expired. 

The  Senator  might  rephrase  the 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  MOR,SE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
raise  a  parliamentary  point.  I  think  the 
Senate  should  hear  me  as  the  manager 
of  the  bill.  The  manager  of  every  bill  has 
a  normal  obligation  to  every  Member  of 
the  Senate. 

Since  objection  was  raised  recently  to 
my  request  to  extend  the  lime  beyond  4 
o'clock  to  \ote  on  the  pending  bill.  I  am 
in  a  position  now  to  say  that  if  I  renew 
the  lequest.  at  least  the  objection  will 
not  come  from  the  .same  source — and  I 
liope  from  no  other  .source. 

We  have  to  grant  parity  to  everyone 
here.  I  have  never  known  of  a  time  before 
that  we  had  any  trouble  in  getting  a 
reasonable  extension  of  time. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss] 
offers  his  amendment.  10  minutes  be 
granted  to  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  and  10  minutes  to  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  amendment  and  that  the 
time  of  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment be  extended  by  that  20-minute 
i:)eriod.  to  run  after  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  V/cst  Virginia.  And  that 
rule  XII  be  waived. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  that  there  be  per- 
mission for  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Elllnd£R  1  to  offer  his  amendment 
as  a  substitute  for  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Tiie  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JA.VITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  hrpe  that 
no  Senators  will  be  influenced  with  re- 
.spect  to  this  matter  by  the  stateraent  of 
the  Secretary  of  A?jri culture  to  the  effect 
that  he  cannot  spend  more  than  S53 
million  to  feed  hungiy  children  in  the 
United  States  of  America  during  the  en- 
suing fiscal  year. 

If  I  were  the  Secretan'  and  I  could  not 
spend  more  than  S50  million  to  feed  the 
hungry  children  of  this  country  for  12 
months,  I  would  get  myself  a  new  bu- 
reaucracy. 
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I  know  Orvllle  Freeman  well  enough 
to  know  that  he  could  spend  $50.  $100. 
$150,  or  $200  million  if  he  would  make  his 
bureaucracy  go  back  to  work. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distlntjulshed  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDIITG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  th-  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  has 
said  his  proposed  modification  is  based 
upon  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  What  is  the  basis  of  the 
modification  as  far  as  the  second  year  is 
concerned? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  was  try- 
ing to  accept  the  judgment  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
which  today  reported  a  $50  million  bill. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  in  fairness  that  I 
am  persuaded  by  those  who  have  joined 
with  me  in  the  amendment  that  this  is 
not  satisfactory  to  them.  I  am  now  con- 
sidering ptoposing  as  a  modification  the 
optimum — the  amount  I  think  is  the 
optimum — of  $50,  $75.  and  $100  million. 

1  wonder  if  that  would  be  satisfactory  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  It  would.  I  have  read 
the  letter,  and  there  is  nothing  contained 
in  the  letter  which  would  suggest  that  in 
the  second  year  he  could  not  spend  more 
than  $50  million. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  modification  of  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  modification. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  we 
want  to  know  what  is  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  as  modified  would  take  the 
$100  million  for  each  of  the  years  1969. 
1970,  1971.  and  change  It  to  $50,  $75,  and 
$100  million.  That  is  all  It  does.  It  does 
nothing  else. 

I  might  explain  something  to  the 
Senator. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  TMr. 
EllenderI  will  offer  the  measure  which 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestrj-  has  worked  out. 

The  Senate  may  vote  yea  or  nay  on 
that  and  may  accept  the  whole  package. 
That  is  the  privilege  of  the  Senate.  How- 
ever. I  think  we  have  completely  debated 
the  matter.  I  have  been  very  frank  with 
the  Senator. 

I  have  modified  my  amendment  so  that 
I  can  in  good  conscience  consider  what 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
esti-y  considered  and  go  further. 

In  deference  to  my  colleagues  who 
have  joined  in  the  amendment,  there  is 
anollier  little  problem,  and  that  is  that 


i 


there  are  two  technical  amendments 
which  need  to  be  made  to  the  bill. 

I  propose  to  add  them  to  my  amend- 
ment. That  is  the  only  way  in  which  I 
see  that  time  can  be  provided,  unless  we 
can  arrange  to  take  5  extra  minutes  out 
of  the  20  minutes  to  make  these  two 
little  technical  amendments  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Pmsidcnt,  if  they 
are  just  technical  amendments,  we  can 
do  it  in  a  minute.  I  do  not  think  they 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  Senator's 
time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  will  ac- 
cept my  chairman's  judgment  on  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  yield  my- 
self   1    additional    minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  face  a 
certain  moral  issue  in  respect  to  this 
matter.  Every  Senator  must  decide  it  for 
liimself.  That  moral  issue  in  this  case 
includes  the  matter  of  whether  there  are 
any  commitments  of  the  kind  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Holland  I 
referred. 

I  state  for  the  RECORr  — bp?au.«e  T  ex- 
pect to  live  heie  lor  a  loj^g  limf .  ns  I  have 
already — that  tlnie  ww  n  ..nrimitinent 
on  my  pait.  not  even  a  dif  uf^.sirin  on  my 
part  concerning  making  this  ar^oid  to 
whatever  tiie  Comu'ittce  on  Agiiculture 
and  Forestrj-  was  to  do. 

There  was  an  offer  by  me,  and  the 
offer  was  to  dc  exactly  on  tlie  vc  national 
education  bill  what  the  Commttee  on 
Agriculture  and  Foiestry  his  icported.  I 
am  not  bound  by  that  c  ffcr.  "^hc  offer  was 
not  accepted.  I  did  n^t  undeitake  any 
agreement  to  await  the  notion  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Foiestry. 

They  said  that  we  would  i-?e  what  they 
do  on  Wednesday  morning.  Tiicy  could 

not  make  a  deal  on  Monday,  and  all  bets 
were  off.  as  they  say. 

I  have  done  my  best.  In  deference  to 
the  views  of  my  colleagues  who  disagree 
with  me,  '.hey  are  going  along  with  me 
because  I  am  taking  the  responsibility. 
I  ought  to  be  listened  to.  I  have  modified 
the  amendment  to  the  rockbottom  basis 
that  is  needed.  The  Senate  can  vote  on 
whether  they  want  the  amount  to  be  $50 
million  for  1969.  $75  million  for  1970,  and 
$100  million  for  1971.  The  amendment 
may  be  defeated,  but  the  Senators  should 
understand    the   amendment. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellenderi  will  offer  his 
substitute  amendment  and  the  Senate 
will  then  have  a  full  opportunity  to  do 
what  is  desired. 

If  the  substitute  amendment  's  agreed 
to.  I  will  cooperate  as  fully  as  I  can  as 
a  member  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  .send 
to  the  desk  a  substitute  amendment  for 
the  Javits  amendment.  It  consists  of  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  this  morning  pur- 
suant to  the  agreement  made  on  Mon- 
day. 

•The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  -so  ordered:  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  modified  amendment,  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Javits  amendment.  Insert: 

••That  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  (42 
US.C.  1752  >  Is  amended  by  ridding  at  the 
end  of  the  Act  the  following  new  section: 

•'  •temporary  emergency  assistance  to  pro- 
vide NUTRITIOUS  MEALS  TO  NEEDY  CHILDREN 
IN  SCHOOL  AND  IN  OTHER  CROUP  ACTIVITIES 
OI'T-IDE  OF  SCHOOL 

'•'Sec.  14.  (a»  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  authorized  to  use  during  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1969  and  1970  not  to  exceed 
$50,000,000  per  annum  in  funds  from  section 
32   of    the   Act   of   August   24.    1935    (7   US.C. 

612c)  or  from  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  section,  as  may  be  provided  by  ap- 
propriation Act. 

Pacific  Islands  shall  each  be  paid  an  amount 
which  bears  the  .same  ratio  to  the  total  ol 
such  reserved  funds  as  the  number  of  chil- 
dren aged  three  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  in 
each  bears  to  the  total  number  of  children 
of  such  ages  in  all  of  them. 

"'(2)  Prom  the  remainder  of  the  funds 
available  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  allot  to  each  State  an  .imount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  remaining  funds 
.as  (1>  the  number  of  children  in  that  State 
aged  three  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  in  fam- 
ilies with  Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  per 
•innum.  .ind  (2)  the  number  of  children  in 
that  Slate  aged  three  to  seventeen,  inclusive, 
in  families  receiving  an  annual  Income  In  ex- 
cess of  $3,000  per  annum  from  payments 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  bears  to  the  total  number  of  such  chil- 
dren in  all  the  States.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  determine 
the  number  of  children  aged  three  to  seven- 
teen, inclusive,  of  families  having  an  annual 
Income  of  less  than  $3,000  on  the  basis  of  the 
most  recent  satisfactory  dati  available  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  •'Vt  any  time 
such  data  for  a  State  are  available  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  such  data  shall  be 
used  in  making  calculations  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  Secretary  shall  determine  from 
data  which  shall  be  supplied  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  the 
number  of  children  of  such  ages  from  fam- 
ilies receiving  an  annual  income  in  excess 
of  $3,000  per  annum  from  payments  under 
the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  under  a  State  plan  approved 
under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  on 
the  basis  of  the  latest  calendar  or  fiscal  year 
data,  whichever  is  later.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  "State"  does  not  In- 
clude Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Island^. 

"'(c)  State  agencies,  or  the  Secretary  as 
appropriate,  shall  use  the  funds  to  provide 
meals  to  children  whose  parents  or  guardians 
do  not  have  the  financial  ability  to  provide 
for  the  adequate  nutrition  of  their  children 
.ind  to  children  determined  by  local  officials 
as  in  need  of  improved  nutrition.  The  funds 
may  be  used  to  finance  such  children's  par- 
ticipation in  an  eligible  nonprofit  food  serv- 
ice; to  assist  in  financing  the  purchase  of 
equipment  needed  to  operate  such  programs. 
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and  not  to  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  2  per 
centum  of  the  total  funds  used  under  sub- 
section la)  in  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  In 
such  fiscal. year  to  defray  part  of  the  admin- 
istrative costs  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  State  agencies  in  carrying  out  this 
section. 

•  'id I  The  authority  contained  In  this  sec- 
tion Is  intended  to  supplement  the  authority 
and  funds  available  for  use  under  other  sec- 
tions of  ihts  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act. 
as  amended. 

'"(ei  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
issue  regulations  implementing  the  operation 
of  this  program  including  guidelines  for  the 
determination  of  the  eligibility  of  children 
for  free  and  reduced-price  meals. 

"  •  ( f  I  The  withholding  of  funds  for  and  dis- 
bursement to  nonprofit  private  schools  will 
be  effected  In  accordance  with  section  10  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  as  amended, 
exclusive  of  the  apportionment  ratio  and  the 
matching  provisions  thereof 

'"(gi  The  withholding  of  funds  and  dis- 
bursement lo  eligible  service  institutions  will 
be  effected  in  accordance  with  section  13(d> .' 
"Sec.  2.  (at  Section  9  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1759)  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  second  sentence  a  new 
sentence.  Such  determinations  shall  be 
made  by  local  school  authorities  in  accord- 
ance with  a  publicly  announced  policy  and 
plan  applied  equitably  to  all  families  in  the 
school  attendance  area  on  the  basis  of  criteria 
which  as  a  minimum  shall  Include  factors  for 
the  level  of  family  income,  including  welfare 
grants,  the  numbers  in  the  family  unit,  and 
the  number  of  children  attending  school.'. 

"(b)  Section  9  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  bv  inserting  after  the  former  third 
sentence  tlie  following:  'Overt  Identification 
of  such  child  or  children  in  the  lunchroom  or 
classroom  by  means  such  ;is  special  tokens 
or  tickets  or  by  announced  or  published  lists 
of  names  is  expresslv  prohibited'. 

"(c)  Section  4ie)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1773(e))  and  section 
13(f)  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Art  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  90-302.  section  3.  are 
amended  bv  inserting  in  each  of  those  sec- 
tions, respectively,  wording  Identical  with 
the  amendments  to  section  9  of  the  latter  Act 
provided  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section. 

"Sec  3.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1752)  is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof:  'Appropr:a- 
tlons  to  carrv  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  for 
any  fiscal  year  are  authorized  to  be  made  a 
year  in  advance  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  funds  wiU  become  avail- 
able for  disbursement  to  the  States.' 

"(b)  Section  7  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1756)  is  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  before  the  last  sen- 
tence of  the  section  the  following:  For  the 
fiscal  vear  beginning  July  1.  1969.  and  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary's  deter- 
mination of  what  funds  from  sources  within 
a  State  may  be  regarded  as  from  sources 
within  a  State  for  purposes  of  matching  shall 
be  limited  by  the  availability  of  State  tax 
revenues  for  use  for  program  purposes  in  the 
local  school  attendance  units.  For  each  of 
the  first  two  such  fiscal  years,  such  State 
appropriated  funds  must  equal  .u  le.ist  4 
per  centum  of  the  matching  requirements: 
for  each  vear  of  the  second  'wo-year  period, 
at  least  6  per  centum  of  the  matching  le- 
qulrement:  for  each  year  cf  the  third  two- 
year  period,  at  least  8  per  csntum  of  the 
matching  requirement;  and  fcr  each  subse- 
quent .Iscal  year,  at  least  10  per  centum  of 
matching  requirements  must  be  met  from 
such  State  appropriated  funds.' 

"(c)  Section  12(d)(5)  rf  such  Act  is 
amended  bv  striking  the  words  'precedir.g 
fiscal  vear'  "and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  'latest  completed  program  year 
immediately  prior  to  the  fi!=cal  year  in  which 
the  Federal  appropriation  is  requested'. 


"Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  6  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1755)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  In  the  first  sentence,  before 
the  comma  following  the  phrase  'his  admin- 
istrative expenses',  the  following:  (includ- 
ing administrative  expenses  for  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  other  than  for  section 
3  of  that  Act)"'. 

•'(b)  Section  6  of  such  Act  Is  furtlier 
amended  by  inserting  in  the  first  .sentence 
after  the  comma  following  the  phrase  pur- 
suant to  section  11'.  the  following:  'and  less 
not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  carrying  out  the  programs  un- 
der this  Act  and  the  provision  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  other  than  section  3. 
hereby  made  available  to  the  Secretary  to 
supplement  the  nutritional  benefits  of  these 
programs  through  grants  to  States  and  other 
means  of  nutritional  training  and  education 
for  workers,  cooperators  and  participants  in 
these  programs  in  furthcr.ince  of  the  pur- 
poses expressed  in  section  2  of  this  .^ct  and 
section  2  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966'. 
•'(c)  Section  12(c)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1760 1  is  amended  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  subsec- 
tion and  inserting  '.  except  as  provided  in 
section  6  of  this  Act.' 

"(d)  Section  11(a)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (42  use.  1780)  is  amended 
by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
subsection  and  inserting,  'except  as  provided 
In  section  6  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Art  ' 

"Sec.  5  (a)  Section  12(d)  il)  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  (42  UEC.  1760) 
Is  amenotJ  by  striking  the  word  \>t'  that 
precedes  the  term  '.American  Samoa'  and 
by  adding  at  the  errt  of  the  sentence  the 
following:^  'or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands'. 

'■(b)  Section  15(a)  of  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1784)  is  amended 
by  striking  the  word  'or'  that  precedes  the 
term  'American  Sai.ioa'  and  by  addinc  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence  the  following:  or  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands' 

"(C)  The  sections  of  such  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966. 
other  than  the  sections  amended  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  and  other 
than  in  the  proviso  in  section  11(b)  f.nd  in 
section  4  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 
are  amended  by  Inserting  the  phrase  'and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands'  after 
the  term  'American  Samoa'  wherever  that 
term  appears  in  such  Acts  " 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
substitute  amendment  contains  the  very 
language  of  the  Javits  amendment  ex- 
cept as  to  the  amount. 

The  amendment  provides  S50  million 
for  1969  and  $50  million  for  1970. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  it  also  provides  it 
.'-.hould  be  out  of  section  32  funds  or  ap- 
propriations. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  both  amendments. 


squarely  up  to  those  of  us  who  want  more 

money  for  the  school  lunch  programs  to 
come  back  next  January  to  ask  for  addi- 
tional funds.  I  believe  that  now  we 
.should  go  along  with  the  $50  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  substitute 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  GrueningI  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  i  Mr.  Mansfield!  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  iMr.  BartlettI.  the  Senator 
from  Arkan.sas  I  Mr.  FulbrichtI.  the 
Senator  fi'om  Arizona  IMr.  HaydenI. 
the  Senator  from  Massachu.setts  IMr. 
Kennedy  1.  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
IMr.  LoNGl,  the  Senator  fiom  Minne- 
sota IMr.  McCarthy  1.  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  I  Mr.  McGovern  1 .  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  IMr.  RissellI 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  iiresent 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr.  BartlettI  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  IMr.  Griffin  1 
is  necessarily  ab.sent. 

Tlie  result  was  announced — yeas  57, 
nays  31.  as  follows: 

jNo    213  Leg.) 
YEA.S— 57 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
may  be  in  order  for  the  Senator  from 
New  York  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
both  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Ml-.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  both  amendments. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  on 
both  amendments. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
support  the  Ellender  substitute.  I  believe 
it  is  the  best  way  out  of  the  parliamen- 
tary mess  we  are  in.  I  beUeve  it  puts  it 


Aiken 

Aliott 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Botjgs 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Church 

Curtis 

Domlnick 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Feng 


Baker 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Harris 


Bartletl 

Fulbrlght 

Griffin 

Gruening 


Gore  Moss 

Hansen  Mundt 

Hartke  Murphy 

Hlckenlooper  Muskle 

Hill  Pastore 

Holland  Pell 

HoUings  Prouty 

Hruska  Randolph 

Jackson  Smathers 

Jordan.  N C  Smith 

Jordan.  Idaho  Sparkman 

Lausche  Stennis 

LonR.  La.  Symlnpton 

.McClellan  Talmadiie 

Mclntvre  Thurmond 

Miller  Tower 

Monroney  Williams.  Del. 

Montova  Yarborousih 

Morse  Voune.  N.  Dak. 

NAYS — 31 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Inouye 

Javits 

Ktichel 

Magnuson 

McGee 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Morton 

Nelson 

NOT  VOTING— 11 
Hayden  McCarthy 


Pi  arson 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Rlbicoff 

Scott 

Spong 

Tydings 

Williams. 


N.J. 


Young,  Ohio 


Kennedy 

Long,  Mo. 
Mansfield 


McGovern 
RusseU 


So  Mr.  Ellender's  substitute  amend- 
ment for  Mr.  Javits'  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  limendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Tork  I  Mr. 
Javits  1 .  as  amended  by  the  Amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  1  Mr. 
Ellender  I .  On  this  question  t^e  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  aii|l  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll.  ] 

The  legislative  clerk  calle<|  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vir^ia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  ffcm  Alaska 
[Mr.  Grueninc],  the  Senatorkrom  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  MansfieldI,  and  $ie  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  artf  absent  on 
official  business.  i 

I  also  announce  that  the  sinator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  BartlettI,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright),  ^e  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  HaydenI,  file  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan  I.  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts|(Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Mfesouri  [Mr. 
Long  I ,  the  Senator  from  MinBcsota  [  Mr. 
McCarthy!,  the  Senator  ftom  South 
Dakota  I  Mr.  McGovernI,  an|  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  RusssellJ  are 
necessarily  absent.  | 

I  further  announce  that,  if  Sresent  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  /gaska  [Mr. 
BartlettJ.  the  Senator  from  ^laska  (Mr. 
Grueninc  1,  the  Senator  f|om  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sfliiator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedv|,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  I  Mr.  ManjIfieldI  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakort^  I  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERNl,  and  the  Senator  jrom  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young]  would  each  votef'yea." 

Mr,  KUCHEL.  I  announci  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  i  Mr.  |JhikfinI  is 
necessarily  absent.  h 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  lUxg.  Hicken- 
LOOPER 1  is  detained  on  offlcial  business. 

The  result  was  announced^yeas  85. 
na.vsO,  as  follows: 


|No.  214  Leg.]        i 

YEAS— 85 

■■[' 

Aiken 

Gore 

.Mii&dt 

AUott 

H.uisen 

Mifphy 

Anderson 

Harris 

Miikle 

Baker 

Hart 

Neion 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Paslore 

Bennett 

Hattteld 

Peaison 

Bible 

HUl 

PelJ 

Periy 

BoBgs 

Holland 

Brewster 

HolUngs 

Pro^ty 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Pro»mlre 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jackson 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Javits 

3co4t 

Cannon 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Smothers 

Carlson 

Kucbel 

Smtth 

Case 

La.  use  he 

Spukmau 

Church 

Long.  La. 

Spcmg 

Clark 

Magnuson 

StejTnls 

Cooper 

McClellan 

Symington 

Cotton 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Curtu 

Mclntyre 

Thifrmond 

Dlrksen 

Metcalf 

Towtr 

Dodd 

Miller 

Tydjn-s 

Domlnlck 

Mondale 

Wilttams,  N.J. 

Eastland 

Moaroncy 

WlUlams,  Del. 

Ellender 

Montoya 

Yarborough 

Ervin 

Morse 

YouCg.  N.  Dak 

Fannin 

Morton 

Pong 

Moss 

NAYS— 0 

1 

NOT  VOTING- 

-14 

Bartlett 

Hlckenlooper 

McCarthy 

Fitlbright 

Jordan,  N  C. 

McQovern 

Oriffln 

Kennedy 

Russell 

Gruenlng 

Long,  Mo. 

Young.  Ohio 

Hayden 

Mansfield 

So  Mr,  Javits'  amendment,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to, 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
luianimous    consent    that    the    Senator 


from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  may  bring 
up  two  technical  amendments  which,  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I  accept. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr,  President.  I  send 
both  amendments  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendments, 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendments  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  are  as  follows : 

On  pnge  49,  line  10.  .ifter  "application.", 
insert  the  following; 

"Payments  pursuant  to  grants  under  this 
part  may  be  made  In  installments,  and  in 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  with 
necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  over- 
payments or  underpayments,  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  determine  " 

On  page  76.  insert  the  following  laelow  line 
21: 

■STATE  SCHOOLS   FOR    HANDICAPPFD    IN 
TERRITORIES 

"Sec  208.  Section  103  (a)(4)  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (Title  II  ot  PL  874.  81st  Congress,  as 
amended )  is  amended  by  inserting  'except 
paragraph  1 5)' after 'this  subsection,'."    . 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  these 
amendments  would  do  the  following: 
One  would  correct  an  oversight  which 
omits  schools  for  the  handicapped  in 
Puerto  Rico  under  Public  Law  89-313  and 
would  include  them  in  the  law.  The  other 
amendment  would  permit  payment 
under  part  D — exemplary  program  proj- 
ects of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  for 
making  advance  installment  payments 
with  provision  for  readjustment  if  there 
is  any  over  or  underpayment.  It  is  just  a 
matter  of  facilitatinR  the  matter:  a 
.similar  provision  is  included  in  part  E — 
special  emphasis  prosrams — of  the  bill. 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  .subcommittee,  I  accept  the 
amendments  and  urpe  that  they  be 
adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS,  Mr.  President,  I  .send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  10.  lines  15  and  16.  delete  "State 
Board  as  defined  In  section  109"  and  sub- 
stitute "Governor". 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  .veas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment is  not  a  complicated  one  and  in 
view  of  the  limited  time  I  shall  try  to 
explain  it  as  simply  and  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

The  issue,  it  seems,  is  clear.  The  bill 
calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  national 


advisory  council  and  for  the  establish- 
ment in  each  of  the  several  States  an 

advisorj'  council  made  i:p  of  members 

who  are  broadly  representative  of  in- 
dustry, labor,  education,  and  the  public, 
to  evaluate  vocational  programs  funded 
under  the  act. 

The  Hou.se  bill,  which  was  passed, 
provides  that  tlie  State  advi.sory  council 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  pend- 
ing; bill  provides  that  the  State  board  of 
education— State  board,  it  calls  it — shall 
appoint  ihe  advi.soiT  council. 

My  amendment  would  strike  the 
words  that  would  authorize  the  State 
board  to  make  the  appointment  and 
lodge  that  responsibility  in  the  Governor. 
The  reason  I  offer  the  amendment  is 
that  the  Governor  is  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  State,  and  this  is  a  State 
body.  In  him  resides  the  re.sponsibility 
for  administering  the  affairs  of  his  State. 
He  must  be  responsible  to  the  people. 
He  is  in  the  best  position  broadly  to 
consider  all  th.'  interest.s  of  his  State 
and  to  appoint  an  advisory  council  that 
can  accomplish  the  things  set  forth  for 
it  to  do  in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  Governor  of  my 
State  of  Utah.  Gov.  Calvin  L.  Rampton, 
is  the  chairman  of  the  National  Gover- 
nors Conference  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion. This  matter  has  been  considered 
very  thorouahly  by  the  Governors.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  Governor  Rampton  him- 
self traveled  all  the  way  to  Washinston 
to  testify  before  the  House  committee 
when  the  bill  was  considered  on  the 
House  side.  He  was  not  able  to  be  in 
Washington  in  person  to  testify  before 
the  Senate  committee,  but  he  .sent  a 
statement,  again  stating  the  position  of 
the  Governors. 

The  only  question  is  whether  this  ap- 
pointment power  be  diffused  out  into  the 
board  which  in  some  States  is  elected, 
in  some  States  is  appointed,  and  in  other 
States  various  other  means  are  used  for 
selecting  the  State  board,  or  whether  to 
charge  the  chief  executive  of  the  State 
with  this  responsibility. 

I  know,  at  all  times,  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  State  is  not  always  of  the  same 
political  persuasion  as  the  Senator,  Rep- 
resentative, or  any  other  ofQcial  who 
might  be  speaking  at  the  time:  but.  nev- 
ertheless, this  is  his  responsibility,  and 
I  think  that  he  should  place  that  respon- 
sibility there,  where  it  should  reside. 

I  also  point  out  the  parallel  that  under 
this  legislation  the  National  Advisory 
Cotmcil  is  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  is  the  chief  execu- 
tive ofiQcer  of  the  United  States.  The 
amendment  I  propose  places  the  duty 
and  responsibility  on  the  Chief  Executive 
of  each  State  just  as  the  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility nationally  is  placed  nn  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States. 

Therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Governors  confer- 
ence, in  accordance  with  the  wordin;a  of 
the  House  bi!l.  and  becau.se  I  think  this 
will  make  for  better  administration.  I 
propose  this  amendment  and  urge  Its 
adoption. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  about 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborough),    but    I    should    like    very 
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quickly  to  make  the  following  arguments 
agftiast  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah  I  Mr.  Moss). 

This  matter  has  been  discussed  in 
committee  for  some  years.  We  have  had 
the  same  provision  in  this  bill,  and  in 
other  bills— the  Higher  Education  Facili- 
ties Act  and  title  III  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Some  of  the  State  education  boards 
are  elected.  Some  of  them  are  appointed. 
What  the  Senator's  amendment  proposes 
to  do  is  to  put  the  Governor  automati- 
cally in  charge  of  the  advisory  councils, 

I  am  authorized  to  say  that  American 
Vocational  Association  emphatically  op- 
poses the  amendment.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  for  us  to  adopt  the 
pending  amendment.  Furthermore,  it 
will  be  in  conference,  anyway.  I  respect- 
fully say  to  the  Senate  that  it  should 
let  the  committee  come  to  conference  on 
the  matter,  in  view  of  the  strong  case 
made  against  the  propo.sal  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  in  committee.  In  10 
minutes  time  we  cannot  consider  all  the 
details.  Senators  must  take  my  word  for 
it  that  we  have  a  strong  case  against  it. 

I  yield  the  rest  of  my  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  Senator  yield  me  5  min- 
utes,  reserving  some   time  for  himself. 

I  think  it  is  asking  too  much  for  the 
Senate,  in  20  minutes,  to  tear  up  a  pro- 
cedure which  has  proved  successful  for 
51  years  in  the  United  States.  The  first 
vocational  educational  act  was  passed 
in  1917.  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  after 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  had  ap- 
pointed a  Commission  on  Vocational 
Education  in  1914. 

That  first  Federal  act,  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  of  1917.  provided  that  a 
State  board  cither  be  designated  or 
created,  if  a  State  did  not  have  one.  to 
administer  vocational  education. 

That  procedure  has  been  followed  suc- 
cessfully since  that  time.  The  Smith- 
Hughes  Act,  beginning  in  1917.  provid- 
ing for  vocational  education  in  home- 
making,  trade  and  industrial  education, 
agricultural  training,  teacher  training. 
was  expanded  and  continued  through  the 
Georce-Reed  Act  of  1929:  the  George- 
Ellzey  Act  of  1934,  the  George-Dean  Act 
of  1936.  and  was  expanded  by  the  per- 
manent George-Barden  Act  of  1936. 

Each  of  those  acts  provided  for  a 
board  in  a  State,  through  which  this 
money  was  to  be  spent. 

This  is  an  advisorj'  board,  it  is  true, 
and  not  the  board  it.self.  but  I  point  out 
that  we  have  had  over  half  a  century 
of  successful  vocational  education  pro- 
grams through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  State  boards.  Here,  for  the  first  time 
in  more  than  half  a  century  it  is  pro- 
posed to  bypass  the  Boards  and  author- 
ize the  Governors,  to  appoint  the  new. 
State  advisory  councils. 

I  am  sorry  I  have  to  disagree  with  my 
friend  from  Utah.  He  and  I  served  in  the 
same  unit  at  the  beginning  of  our  ser\'- 
ice  in  World  War  II  with  the  ground 
forces.  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
cive  the  Go\crnors  more  power.  We  have 
had  this  procedure  in  existence  for  over 
half  a  century. 

All  the  States  have  had  experiences 
in  Hiis.  but  I  can  best  point  out  the  ex- 


perience in  my  own  State.  The  first  board 
of  education  in  my  State  was  set  up  in 
1866  by  a  reconstruction  government. 
When  that  reconstruction  goveiTiment 
fell  in  1876.  one  of  the  provisions  the 
succeeding  government  took  out  of  the 
reconstruction  constitution  was  the  pro- 
vision for  the  board  of  elections.  The 
Governor,  under  both  the  reconstruc- 
tion constitution  and  the  so-called  re- 
foi-m  con.stitution  of  1871,  was  the  head 
of  the  board  until  1878.  when  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas  reformed  the  constitution 
to  take  the  Governor  out  and  .set  up 
a  State  board  which  would  be  created 
in  such  manner  as  the  State  legislature 
might  provide.  Three  out  of  the  10  mem- 
bers were  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
After  a  while,  that  method  proved  in- 
efficient: and  immediately  after  World 
War  11/  in  1946.  the  |)eople  of  Texas 
amended  the  constitution  to  provide  that 
the  board  of  education  was  to  be  an 
elected  board  in  the  State. 

For  22  years  that  procedure  has 
worked  well.  When  the  Governors  domi- 
nated those  State  boards,  they  were  inevi- 
tably under  political  pressure,  particu- 
larly if  the  Go\'Grnor  was  a  member.  So 
the  i)eoplc  themselves  changed  that  pro- 
cedure in  my  State,  and  the  present  sys- 
tem has  worked  well  in  my  State. 

These  boards  of  elections  exist  in  all 
50  States  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  be- 
cause the  Vocational  Education  Acts 
have  required,  since  1917,  that  there  be 
a  State  board  to  administer  the  Fed- 
eral vocational  education  funds,  for  the 
ijurpose  of  keeping  those  boards  out  of 
politics,  for  the  particular  purpose  of 
removins  them  from  the  field  of  politics. 
There  was  a  broadening  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act.  from  its  begin- 
ning in  1914,  which  resulted  in  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917,  and  finally, 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  In 
1961  President  John  F.  Kennedy  ap- 
))ointed  a  panel  of  consultants  on  voca- 
tional education.  As  a  result  of  their  work; 
and  recommendations,  in  1963  Congress 
l^assed  a  broadened  Vocational  Education 
Act  to  apply  to  all  persons,  of  all  ages,  in 
all  communities,  those  who  had  or  had 
not  completed  high  school,  iho.se  who  had 
or  had  not  completed  formal  education, 
those  who  were  or  who  were  not  in  a  la- 
bor field,  those  whose  skills  weve  inade- 
quate, whose  skills  had  fallen  into  in- 
dustrial or  economic  obsolescence.  In 
1963  the  Vocational  Education  Act  was 
broadened  to  take  in  i^eople  whatever 
level  of  education  they  had  jireviously 
attained. 

I  have  heard  of  no  complaint  from  my 
State  or  anywhere  else  about  a  .system 
which  has  worked  v%-ell  without  the  influ- 
ence of  political  appointment  by  a  Gov- 
ernor. It  has  worked  well  in  my  State,  as 
I  experienced  when  I  was  general  coun- 
sel for  the  Texas  State  Teachers  Associ- 
ation for  4  years,  and  as  a  young  assist- 
ant district  attorney  more  than  30  years 
ago,  when  I  represented  the  State  office 
of  education  and  the  Univei^sity  of  Texas. 
At  that  time  we  had  a  State  superintend- 
ent for  public  education,  V/e  had  a  nine- 
member  board  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor, Then  we  had  a  Reform  Act  pro- 
viding for  an  elected  board  of  education. 
The  board  is  given  power  to  appoint  an 
advisory  board  to  study  the  implications 


of  the  1963  act,  which  lias  been  carried 
forward  and  broadened  under  the  effec- 
tive leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, who  has  done  a  tremendous  job  in 
education,  pursuant  to  the  needs  of  our 
economy,  as  chairman  of  the  Education 
Subcommittee, 

I  submit  it  would  be  unwise  in  the  ex- 
treme to  lake  these  51  years  of  experi- 
ence under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  un- 
der the  George-Dean,  the  George-Bar- 
den, and  the  1963  act,  and.  in  20  minutes 
on  the  floor,  tear  up  the  experience  we 
have  had  imder  those  acts,  and  tear 
down  the  power  of  the  boards  which  al- 
ready exist  in  those  States. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  me  30  seconds? 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  If  I  may  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Utah.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  bill  and  go  to  conference 
without  this  amendment  in  it.  I  assure 
the  Senator  from  Utah  that  when  we  get 
into  conference  I  will  try  to  work  out  a 
compromise  applying  to  States  that  do 
not  have  elected  boards.  This  amend- 
ment simply  puts  a  Governor  over  an 
elected  board  in  many  States.  That  is 
why  we  have  iJiopo.sed  this  procedure 
consistently. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Wlio  yields  time? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
through  right  now. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Texas  gave  a  verj'  elo- 
quent defense  of  the  boards  elected  in 
the  \arious  States,  but  I  do  not  think 
he  was  talking  to  the  point  here.  We 
are  not  talking  about  discontinuing  any 
of  the  State  boards.  We  are  talking  about 
appointing  an  advisory-  council. 

I  submit  to  the  Senate  that  a  board 
is  not  the  best  appointing  authority  for 
another  board :  that  if  we  are  going  to  ap- 
point an  advisory  council  that  is  going  to 
be  independent,  and  whose  functions 
will  be  independent  once  appointed,  we 
must  concentrate  the  authority  to  obtain 
that  end. 

The  logical  place  for  that  appointing 
authority  to  reside  is  in  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  State,  who  appoints  the  ad- 
visory council.  Then  the  advisory  council 
functions,  in  accordance  with  the  law.  to 
aive  advice.  That  is  all  we  are  talking 
about.  V7e  are  not  f^oing  to  wipe  out  any 
boards,  override  them,  or  anything  else. 
It  is  just  the  advisory  council  that  will  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Everybody  likes  to  talk 
about  the  situation  in  his  owTi  State. 
In  my  State,  the  education  commission- 
er is  not  elected  by  the  people.  He  is 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  It  will  be 
awkward  for  me  to  sidestep  the  Governor 
and  to  say  that  the  commission  shall 
have  this  responsibility,  but  we  cannot 
give  that  authority  to  the  Governor.  For 
that  reason.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
think  we  are  losing  sight  of  the  amend- 
ment if  we  think  that  in  some  way  it 
is  in  derogation  of  the  board.  It  simply 
provides  that  when  an  advisory  council 
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is  appointed,  that  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  chief  executive  of  the  State,  and 
he  shall  do  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  2  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
that  the  committee  is  trying  to  protect 
those  States  in  which  boards  are  elected 
and  in  which  the  people  of  the  States 
have  made  it  clear  that  they  want  State 
boards  of  education  to  be  the  decisive 
force  and  source  for  the  determination 
of  educational  policy. 

I  have  made  it  clear  that  since  we 
shall  be  in  conference  with  the  House 
anyway  on  this  point.  I  shall  seek  to 
work  out  a  compromise  so  that  in  States 
where  boards  are  not  elected,  the  Gov- 
ernors can  take  the  action.  But  State.s 
that  have  elected  boards  have  already 
made  their  position  clear;  and  the  Amer- 
ican Vocational  Association,  as  I  re- 
ported a  few  minutes  ago,  is  strongly 
against  the  amendment.  In  those  States 
it  is  not  desired  to  have  •Governor  pnli- 
tics"  enter  into  the  educational  policy 
that  the  States  have  determined  through 
the  voters  of  the  States.  The  voters  have 
determined  what  their  educational  poli- 
cies shall  be  as  determined  by  their  State 
boards  of  education,  which  ai-e  usually 
bipartisan  boards. 

So  what  we  .seek  is  to  have  the  commit- 
tee go  to  conference  without  the  amend- 
ment, and  we  will  work  out  in  conference 
a  modification  to  make  it  possible  for 
States  that  want  their  Governors  to  make 
determinations  to  do  so  under  the  lan- 
guage of  the  report  that  we  will  bring  in. 

I  say  most  respectfully  that  the  com- 
mittee has  considered  this  proposal  many 
times  in  the  higher  education  bill,  title 
II.  and  the  elementary  and  secondary 
education  bill.  The  question  has  been  de- 
cided many  times.  To  adopt  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Utah  would 
cause  much  trouble  in  the  States. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is 
logical,  if  we  consider  it.  to  see  why  there 
would  be  more  likelihood  of  political  log- 
rolling by  a  board  which  sought  to  ap- 
point an  advisory  council,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  get  five,  seven,  or  13  mem- 
bers, or  a  majority  of  the  board,  to  ap- 
point the  advisory  council.  When  it  comes 
to  appointing  an  advisory  council  to  the 
State  board,  there  is  no  place  in  which 
that  power  should  reside  other  than  in 
the  chief  executive  officer,  who  is  held 
responsible  by  all  the  people,  and  who 
is  recallable  by  all  the  people  in  the 
event  he  does  not  function  properly. 

I  think  that  we  will  be  opening  a  Pan- 
dora's box  if  we  provide  for  an  advisory 
council  to  be  appointed  by  a  board  which, 
in  some  States,  is  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. In  my  State,  the  board  is  elected, 
but  it  is  elected  in  a  nonpartisan  manner. 
We  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
boards  are  bipartisan  when  they  are 
elected  in  the  districts  of  the  States.  But 
the  responsible  person,  the  one  who 
guides  the  destiny  of  the  State,  is  the 
Governor. 

Many  former  governors  are  Members 
of  this  body.  I  think  that  those  Senators, 
when  they  reflect  back  to  the  time  when 


they  were  the  chief  executives  of  their 
States,  will  recall  that  one  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities was  to  apix)int  officers  who 
the  required  by  statute  to  be  appointed. 
All  we  are  asking  is  that  advisory  boards 
be  appointed  by  the  governors,  as  the 
House  decided  should  be  done. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  from  Oregon  have  any 
time  remaining'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Utah.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  GruenincI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  I  Mr.  Mansfield]  are  absent  on 
olflcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  1  Mr.  Bartlett  I ,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  FulbrightI,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Hayden  I ,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy  1,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Long  1 ,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCar- 
thy), the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr.  McGovERN  1 ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Smathers)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senators  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Bartlett  and  [Mr.  GruenincJ  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hicken- 
looper  ]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  20, 
nays  67,  as  follows: 

INo.  215  Leg.] 
YEAS— 20 


Bayh 

Hruska 

Pastore 

BoBgs 

Inouye 

Percy 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Loi:k,  La. 

Randolph 

Cooper 

McGee 

Tower 

Curtis 

Mclntyre 

Williams.  N.J. 

Dlrksen 

Moss 

WllUams,  Del. 

HoUlngs 

Muskie 

NAYS— 67 

Aiken 

Gore 

Mundt 

AUott 

Hansen 

Murphy 

Anderson 

Harris 

Nelson 

Baker 

Hart 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Pell 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Prouty 

Brewster 

Hill 

Proxmire 

Brooke 

Holland 

Rlbicoff 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Russell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Javlts 

Scott 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Smith 

Carlson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Sparkman 

Case 

Kuchel 

Spong 

Church 

Lausche 

Stennls 

Clark 

MagnuEon 

Symington 

Cotton 

McCleilan 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

Metcalf 

Thurmond 

Domlr.ick 

Miller 

Tydlngs 

Eastland 

Mo  n  dale 

Yarborough 

EUender 

Monroney 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Ervln 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

Fannin 

Morse 

Fong 

Morton 

NOT  VOTING- 

-12 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Marsfleld 

Fulbnsht 

Hlckenlooper 

McCarthy 

Griffin 

Kennedy 

McGovern 

Gruenlng 

Long,  Mo. 

Smathers 

So  Mr.  Moss'  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  wliich  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  tlie  table  was 
agreed  to. 

LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, following  the  vote  on  the  pending 
bill,  the  independent  offices  appropria- 
tions bill  will  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  appropriations  bill  con- 
ference report  will  also  come  up  for  con- 
sideration this  afternoon. 

It  is  my  understanding  from  talking 
with  the  Senator  from  Wsiconsin  that 
there  is  not  expected  to  be  any  vote  on 
the  legislative  appropriations  bill  con- 
ference report. 

We  will  not  have  any  vote  on  the  in- 
dependent offices  appropriations  bill  this 
afternoon.  We  hope  to  have  some  dis- 
cussion of  it  this  afternoon. 

So,  following  the  disposition  of  the 
pending  bill,  as  far  as  I  can  .see.  there 
will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  acting  ma- 
jority leader  if  we  finish  independent 
offices  appropriations  at  a  reasonable 
hour  tomorrow,  what  will  follow. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  public  works  appropria- 
tions bill  will  follow  the  action  on  the 
indep>endent  offices  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  about  the  farm 
bill? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  will 
go  over  unt  1  Monday. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  about  tiie  De- 
partment of  Transportation  appropria- 
tions bill? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  will 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  and  information  of  Senators  who 
are  present,  under  these  circumstances, 
is  there  likely  to  be  a  Saturday  session? 
Senators  would  like  to  know  so  that  they 
may  arrange  their  schedules. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  ma- 
jority leader  left  this  afternoon.  I  was 
out  of  the  Chamber  when  he  departed, 
and  I  was  not  advised  as  to  wliat  may 
transpire  in  that  regard.  I  am  sorry,  but 
I  cannot  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  can  dispose  of  that 
matter  tomorrow 


VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION    AMEND- 
MENTS OF   1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  18366)  to  amend  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  been  concerned  about  the  special 
needs  of  vocational  education,  both  in 
my  own  State  of  Washington  and  across 
the  Nation.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the 
Education  Committee,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  the  distinguislied  senior 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Oregon,  has 
developed  in  S.  3770  a  dynamic  and  prac- 
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tical  program  for  dealing  with  the  in- 
trinsically complex  problems  in  this  area. 

I  would  like  today  to  call  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  several  provisions  con- 
tained in  this  bill  which  I  believe  are  of 
particular  sipnificance  to  the  economic 
and  social  welfare  of  this  Nation:  the 
sections  which  provide  for  special  pro- 
grams aimed  at  preventing  or  aiding 
school  dropouts.  Section  122iaM9(. 
"Programs  To  Serve  Dropouts,'  encour- 
ages States  to  include  these  |)rograms  in 
their  overall  State  vocational  education 
plans.  In  addition,  section  152ibt'i7) 
specifies  that  .special  emphasis  funds, 
awarded  to  States  on  a  90-10  matching 
basis,  may  be  used  specifically  for  drop- 
out prevention  programs.  I  would  like  to 
note  here  that  the  90-10  matching  pro- 
vision is  designed  to  enable  .schools  in 
disadvantaged  areas,  which  misht  be  un- 
able to  provide  a  larger  share  of  match- 
ing funds  or  in-kind  services,  to  qualify 
as  recipients  of  these  critical  grants. 

Finally,  part  G  of  the  bill.  "Coopera- 
tive Vocational  Education  Programs ' 
provides  that  priority  is  to  be  given  to 
areas  with  high  dropout  and  youth  un- 
employment rates.  Work-study  programs 
funded  in  this  section  aim  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  education  and  the  world  of 
work,  in  the  liope  tliat  schooling  which 
includes  meaningful  work  experience 
and  training  will  be  relevant  enough  to 
offer  potential  dropouts  the  incentive  to 
stay  in  school. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  tliese  pro- 
grams is  tremendous.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  by  1970,  this  decade  will  have 
produced  .some  7.5  million  .school  drop- 
outs. Currently,  1  million  youngsters  are 
dropping  out  of  school  each  year,  and 
the  costs  of  this  problem  to  society,  as 
well  as  to  these  young  people,  is  enor- 
mous. Certainly,  a  higher  percentage  of 
our  young  people  today  are  receiving 
high  school  diplomas  than  ever  before. 
At  the  turn  of  this  century,  only  a  few 
students  finished  eighth  grade.  By  1942- 
43.  about  50  percent  finished  high  .school, 
and  today,  over  70  percent  of  American 
youth  receive  high  school  diplomas. 

Steadily  decreasing  dropout  rates, 
however,  are  no  cause  for  complacency 
and  the  plight  of  the  school  dropout  con- 
tinue to  be  a  serious  national  problem. 
With  the  advance  of  modern  technology, 
yoimg  people  leaung  school  before  high 
school  graduation  are  even  more  disad- 
vantaged in  comparison  to  their  graduat- 
ing classmates  than  they  were  a  few  years 
ago.  Tliese  people  leave  school,  unskilled 
and  undereducated,  to  look  for  jobs  in 
an  employment  market  that  increasingly 
demands  sophisticated  skills  and  more 
schooling.  By  1970,  only  5  percent  of  the 
jobs  available  will  be  unskilled,  yet  the 
large  number  of  high  school  dropouts  are 
prepared  for  nothing  more.  The  implica- 
tions for  our  national  economy  are  obvi- 
ous: at  a  time  when  industries  are  des- 
perately seeking  skilled  labor,  dropouts 
are  adding  to  the  pool  of  imskilled  and 
often  imemployable  job  seekers.  For 
every  10  unskilled  workers,  there  are 
seven  skilled  jobs  open,  but  unless  we 
can  keep  more  of  these  youngsters  in 
school  or  offer  them  job  training,  neither 
they  nor  American  industry  can  benefit 
from  their  availability. 


In  addition,  dropouts  add  to  the  drain 
on  Federal  resources.  Many  dropouts,  im- 
able  to  find  jobs,  find  their  way  to  the 
welfare  rolls.  In  addition,  -substantial 
Federal  moneys  spent  on  these  young 
people  after  they  have  dropped  out  could 
be  saved  by  spending  smaller  amounts  of 
money  on  programs  designed  to  reach 
these  people  before  they  leave  school  and 
prevent  them  from  dropping  out.  Once 
they  liave  dropped  out,  responsible  policy 
demands  that  we  help  them,  but  as  pre- 
vention is  less  expensive  than  the  cure, 
we  should  concentrate  major  elTorts  in 
keeping  our  youth  in  school.  Finally,  dis- 
enchanted and  jobless  dropouts  are  often 
driven  to  contribute  to  crime  and  civil 
disorder:  the  President's  National  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Civil  Disorders 
stated :     ^ 

The  most  dramatic  evidence  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  educational  practices  and 
civil  disorders  lies  In  the  high  Incidence  of 
riot  participation  by  ghetto  youth  who  have 
not  completed  high  school. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  indications 
that  America  is  paying  dearly  for  the 
failure  of  its  schools  to  keep  all  its  young- 
sters in  school  through  high  school  grad- 
uation. I  do  not  underestimate  the  per- 
sonal costs  to  the  dropouts  themselves, 
for  tliese  are  L;rave:  in  puiely  monetary 
terms,  for  example,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  an  individual  with  a  high  school 
education  earns  5120,000  more  over  his 
lifetime  than  one  who  leaves  school  by 
the  eighth  tirade.  The  social  and  psy- 
chological disadvantaees  incurred  by 
dropping  out  of  school,  of  cour.se.  are 
often  as  great  or  greater  than  the  finan- 
cial disadvantages. 

However,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  the  dropout  problem  is  a  grave  na- 
tional problem  demanding  a  national  re- 
sponse. That  is  why  I  call  particular 
attention  to  the  dropout  provisions  of 
S.  3770.  The  bill  before  us  offers  impor- 
tant programs  designed  to  attack  this 
critical  American  problem.  This  attack 
has  already  begun;  a  number  of  Federal 
programs  already  undei-way  have  taken 
the  first  few  steps  down  the  long  road 
to  solving  the  dropout  problem. 

In  my  own  State  of  Washington,  local 
school  districts  are  demonstrating  the 
successes  that  can  be  realized  in  working 
with  the  dropout  or  potential  dropout. 
Tlie  Bremerton  School  District's  "sec- 
ondary' summer  school  program"  is  a 
good  example  of  what  can  be  achieved. 
Last  sLunmer  the  program,  which  places 
heavj'  emphasis  on  the  freedom  of  the 
student  to  develop  his  own  interests,  en- 
rolled a  total  of  191  iJOtential  dropouts. 
Of  this  number,  only  two  have  subse- 
quently left  school. 

Numerous  other  efforts,  in  the  Seattle. 
Pasco,  and  Chehalis  school  districts, 
could  be  cited.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  these 
important  programs,  following  different 
approaches,  have  demonstrated  that 
there  is  a  solution  to  the  drojwut 
problem. 

These  efforts,  however  successful,  are 
only  a  first  step  toward  the  solution  of 
the  overall  problem.  We  are  all  aware 
that  the  dropout  problem  is  not  to  be 
solved  overnight,  but  the  provisions  in 
S.  3770  represents  a  move  in  the  right 
direction. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  in  favor  of  S.  3770  and.  par- 
ticularly, to  voice  my  approval  of  that 
portion  of  the  vocational  education  pro- 
gi-ams  which  are  directed  to  home  eco- 
nomics. I  think  it  would  be  well  for  us 
to  pause  and  consider  for  a  moment  the 
potential  impact  that  a  good  basic  edu- 
ction  in  home  economics  can  have  on 
the  improvement  of  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  the  basic  happiness  of  every 
American  family. 

Home  economics  education  has  as  its 
primaiy  function  the  preparation  of 
youth  and  adults  to  meet  the  responsi- 
bilities of  home  and  family  life.  It  is  also 
designed  for  tho.se  who  have  entered  or 
are  preparing  to  enter  gainful  employ- 
ment in  an  occupation  involving  knowl- 
edge and  skills  in  home  economics. 

A.S  our  society  continues  to  change  and 
to  grow,  more  rea.sons  develop  for  ex- 
panding our  home  economics  educa- 
tional programs,  both  in  size  and  in 
scope. 

Technological  advances  are  constantly 
making  more  complex  the  work  of  the 
home.  Research  in  child  development 
and  psychology  has  provided  increased 
information  about  the  training  and  guid- 
ance of  children. 

Approximately  95  percent  of  all  women 
marry  at  some  point  in  their  li\cs.  Today 
more  than  one  out  of  every  three  workers 
are  women,  and  almost  three  out  of  five 
working  women  are  married.  Tliis  ixjints 
to  the  need  for  preparing  women  for  the 
dual  role  of  liomemaker  and  wage  earner. 

We  have  only  begim  to  scratch  the  .sur- 
face in  providing  home  economics  educa- 
tion for  the  disadvantaged  and  low-in- 
come families.  There  are  also  great  needs 
amons  the  phy.sically  and  mentally  hand- 
icapped. Special  programs  are  also 
needed  for  newly  established  households. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas,  sponsored  an  amendment  in 
committee  to  provide  an  increase  in  the 
financial  support  for  home  economics  ed- 
ucation. I  applaud  my  colleague's  efforts 
in  this  regard.  It  will  be  necessarj-  to 
increase  this  support  merely  to  maintain 
the  present  programs  due  to  the  in- 
creased instructional  costs  and  increa.sed 
enrollments.  Almost  every  State  has  far 
more  requests  for  programs  than  they 
can  fund.  For  example,  my  own  State  of 
Alabama  has  dociunented  requests  for 
200  positions  for  additional  home  eco- 
nomics teachers  and  programs.  Many 
other  States  are  in  similar  situations. 

There  are  other  facts  which,  when  con- 
sidered, will  again  point  to  the  need  for 
increasing  support  for  these  programs.  I 
would  like  to  briefly  present  some  of 
these  factors  for  the  consideration  of 
my  colleagues: 

Population  increases  alone  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  need  for  additional  sup- 
port just  to  maintain  the  same  level  now 
available.  The  present  program  serves  20 
percent  of  the  girls  in  go-ades  9-12  or 
1,231.061  girls.  By  1970  it  is  estimated  that 
this  enrollment  will  have  increased  to 
1.860.000.  if  we  continue  to  enroll  only 
20  percent  of  the  high  school  girls.  If  we 
were  to  serve  30  percent  of  the  girls  in 
these  same  grades  there  would  be  2.790,- 
000  pupils. 
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The  cost  per  student  in  1966  for  voca- 
tional tiome  economics  was  $59.59.  By 
projecting  a  10-percent  increase  in  this 
cost,  it  would  be  $69.18  per  enrollee.  Thus 
a  program  to  reach  30  percent  of  the  girls 
in  grades  9  to  12  by  1970  would  cost 
approximately  $193,012,000  in  State  and 
Federal  funds. 

These  figures  illustrate  what  is  needed 
to  carry  on  the  minimum  program  as  it  is 
now  established.  This  would  not  provide 
for  the  many  other  areas  in  which  there 
are  demonstrated  needs,  such  as  pro- 
grams in  homemaking  and  family  living, 
which  are  needed  for  adults  who  are  not 
reached  by  the  secondary  school. 

The  Public  Health  Service  estimates 
over  1.720,000  new  houseliolds  estab- 
lished with  a  2.3-percent  increase  each 
year.  To  provide  consumer  education  and 
home  economics  instruction  for  20  per- 
cent of  these  at  a  cost  of  $10  per  student 
would  cost  $3,680,000.  Newly  established 
homemakers  especially  need  training  in 
managing  income,  providing  food,  hous- 
ing, and  child  care. 

Many  States  have  beeii  successful  in 
reaching  women,  who  could  not  attend 
other  types  of  classes.  thit)ugh  programs 
set  up  in  public  housing  Units.  In  these 
programs,  trained  home  economists  pro- 
vide instruction  in  feeding  the  family, 
family  relationships,  child  care  and  guid- 
ance, clothing  the  family,  budgeting, 
home  improvement,  community  leader- 
ship, and  citizenship  responsibilities. 
There  are  in  1968  a  total  of  11,044  hous- 
ing projects  with  a  total  of  7,100.000 
dwelling  units  in  the  United  States.  If 
one  full-time  teacher  were  employed  in 
each  project  it  would  take  11.044  teachers 
and  cost  about  $110,440,000. 

We  also  need  to  provide  instruction  for 
parents  of  students  with  special  needs, 
for  migrant  workers,  fori  the  elderly — 
both  in  nursing  homes  artd  in  their  own 
homes — and  for  homerqakers  leaving 
mental  institutions  and  Ipenal  institu- 
tions. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  tieed  to  expand 
resources  to  improve  supet\ision,  teacher 
education,  and  development  of  instruc- 
tional materials  in  home  economics.  Spe- 
cial attention  should  be  given  to  the 
training  of  teachers  who  will  work  with 
the  special  groups.  Conferences,  work- 
shops, and  institutes  are  receded  to  bring 
teachers  up  to  date  and  to  provide  in- 
service  training. 

It  is  increasingly  clear  tiliat  what  hap- 
pens to  a  young  person  \x\  the  home  has 
as  much  influence  as  what  happens  to 
him  in  schools.  Thus  we  need  to  provide 
training  in  homemaking  and  family  life. 
The  more  we  are  able  to  do  in  the  regular 
school  program,  the  less  We  will  have  to 
do  in  the  future  in  remedial  programs. 

In  the  entire  educatioanl  field  we  are 
just  beginning  to  realize  the  need  and 
responsibility  for  providlhg  continuing 
education  for  adults.  What  we  have  done 
to  date  is  only  a  very  small  part  of  what 
needs  to  be  done.  This  is  especially  true  in 
regard  to  homemaking  aiid  family  life 
education.  No  .segment  of  education  offers 
so  much  promise  of  providing  a  vital  and 
needed  service  to  this  generation  and  es- 
pecially to  succeeding  generations. 

We  have  proven  by  programs  con- 
ducted in  my  State  and  in  every  part 
of  the  country  that  we  ctan  do  the  job 


that  needs  to  be  done.  We  have  seen  that 
everywhere  programs  are  established, 
the  demand  for  them  is  far  greater  than 
we  are  able  to  provide.  But  if  we  are  to 
meet  these  needs,  we  must  provide  the 
basic  framework  now  for  these  programs 
and  we  must  provide  the  resources  to 
support  them.  The  States  have  been  pro- 
viding the  major  support  of  homemaking 
programs  but  need  additional  Federal 
support  both  in  funds  and  program  ac- 
tivities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engros.sment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is.  Shall  the 
bill  pass?  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  GruenincI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  I  Mr.  Mansfield]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  BartlettJ.  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  fMr.  Ftjlbricht).  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy!,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  IMr.  Long  J.  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  fMr.  McCar- 
thy!, the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr.  McGovern  ] .  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  IMr.  SmathersI  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr.  BartlettI,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas IMr.  FulbrightJ.  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  fMr.  Gruening).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Kennedy!. 
the  Senator  from  Montana  IMr.  Mans- 
field!, the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
!Mr.  McGovern!.  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  IMr.  Smathers]  would  each  vote 
".vea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  IMr.  Griffin]  is 
necessarily  absent  and,  if  present  and 
voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  fMr.  Hicken- 
looper!  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  88, 
nays  0.  as  follows  : 
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YEAS— 88 


Aiken 

Byrd.  Va. 

Dodd 

.'Mlott 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Domlnlck 

.\nderson 

Cannon 

Eastland 

Baker 

Carlson 

Ellender 

Bayh 

Case 

Ervln 

Beni'.ett 

Cliurch 

Fanr.lR 

Bible 

Clark 

Fong 

BogRS 

Cooper 

Gore 

Brewster 

Cotton 

Hansen 

Brooke 

Curtis 

Harris 

Burdlck 

Dlrksen 

Hart 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

RibicoiT 

Hatfleld 

Miller 

Rusiell 

Hayden 

Mondale 

Scott 

Hill 

Mo.ironey 

Smith 

Holland 

Montoya 

Sparkmati 

Holllngs 

Morse 

Spong 

Hruska 

Morton 

Stennls 

Inoviye 

Moss 

Symington 

Jackson 

Mundt 

Talmadge 

Javlts 

Miirpliv 

Thurmond 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Muskle 

Tower 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Nelson 

Tvdlngs 

Kuchel 

Pastore 

Williams.  N  J. 

Lausche 

Pearson 

Williams.  Del. 

Long,  La. 

Pell 

Yarborouyh 

Magnuson 

Percy 

Young,  N  Dak 

McClellan 

Prouty 

Young.  Ohio 

McOee 

Proxmlre 

Mc  In  tyre 

Randolph 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING- 

-11 

Bartlett 

Hickeiilooper 

McCarthy 

Pul  bright 

Kennedy 

McGovern 

Grlffln 

Long,  Mo. 

Smathers 

Qnienlng 

Mansfield 

So  the  bill  <H.R.  18366  >  was  passed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  tech- 
nical and  clerical  corrections  in  the 
engrossment  of  the  bill  iH.R.  18366  >. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Nelson.  Mr.  Prouty.  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
DoMiNicK,  and  Mr.  Murphy  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
tell  the  Senate  about  a  little  advice  I  just 
received  from  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
IMr.  Sparkman].  He  came  over  and  said, 
"Wayne,  I  once  took  a  bill  through  the 
Senate  by  a  unanimous  vote.  I  did  not 
move  to  reconsider  and  the  next  day 
they  came  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
moved  to  reconsider  and  I  had  to  further 
prolong  debate.  ' 

Mr.  President,  on  the  basis  of  the  ad- 
vice of  one  of  my  teachers  in  the  Senate, 
I  now  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill,  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968.  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

TRIBUTE     TO    COMMITTEE     AND     STAFF 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  this  week  worked  its  will  on  and 
passed  two  major  educational  bills.  S. 
3769  and  S.  3770.  amendments  to  higher 
education  and  vocational  education  stat- 
utes. This  constitutes  a  record  which,  in 
my  judgment,  can  stand  comparison  to 
that  of  many  legislative  .sessions  of  re- 
cent years. 

Because  these  measures  were  the  re- 
sult of  a  sincere  .search  on  the  part  of 
each  member  of  the  committee  for  solu- 
tions to  problems  which  would  be  of 
benefit  to  the  young  men  and  women  of 
America,  it  is  only  proper  for  me  at  this 
time  to  express  my  deep  sense  of  personal 
gratitude  and  appreciation  to  those  who 
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worked  with  me  as  a  team  in  bringing 
this  to  pass. 

I  wish  to  thank  my  majority  leader, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Montana  IMr  Mansfield!,  the  forceful 
.junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr. 
Long!  .  and  the  highly  competent  and  able 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  FMr.  ByrdI. 
all  of  whom  at  all  times,  facilitated  my 
work  in  managing  the  bill  on  the  floor. 

I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  splen- 
did cooperation  I  received  from  the  mi- 
nority leader,  the  eloquent  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  IMr.  Dirksen!  and  the 
minority  whip  IMr.  Kuchel!.  who  for 
their  parts  were  also  equally  helpful  in 
working  out  our  floor  problems. 

However,  as  in  all  cooperative  tasks,  I 
think  I  must  voice,  on  behalf  of  my  sub- 
committee, our  collective  appreciation 
for  the  counsel,  wisdom,  and  guidance 
provided  by  that  great  statesman  from 
the  State  of  Alabama,  Lister  Hill  who 
is  the  beloved  chairman  of  our  full 
committee. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  these  bills  were 
the  result  of  bipartisan  searching  for 
optimal  solutions  to  the  problems  en- 
countered, and  therefore,  while  I  wish  to 
express  my  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  Yarborough  I. 
for  his  manifold  contributions  to  both 
bills.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  at  the 
same  time  express  my  admiration  for 
the  way  in  which  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
York  ;  Mr.  Javits  I .  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
equally  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Vermont  IMr.  Prouty  I.  my  good 
friend,  worked  closely  with  us  in  bring- 
ing these  bills  successfully  through  the 
floor  action. 

The  bills  and  our  subcommittee  and 
full  committee  discussions  were  informed 
bv  the  wise  counsel  given  us  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Ran- 
dolph], whose  contributions  were  espe- 
cially valuable  because  of  his  former 
service  as  chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Sut>committee.  I  have  elsewhere  spoken 
of  his  enduring  interest  in  the  problems 
of  the  small  college. 

I  would  also  want  the  record  to  show 
my  appreciation  for  the  help  fziven  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
i  Mr.  Clark  I .  even  though  upon  occasion 
there  developed  certain  differences  of 
approach  between  my  view  and  that  of 
the  one  held  by  him  in  his  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment. Manpower,  and  Poverty. 

I  also  wish  to  hail  the  very  substan- 
tial contributions  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Stnator  from  Colorado  and  the 
Rcnial  junior  Senator  from  California 
IMr.  Mubphy],  who  worked  long  and 
hard  in  perfecting  the  legislation. 

Both  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  fMr.  Williams!  and 
our  newest  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  very  able  junior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Nelson],  have  their  imprints 
on  the  legislation,  as  in  truth  does  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  whose 
work  for  Indian  children  is  an  inspira- 
tion to  us  all. 

Mr.   President.  I  have  said  that  the 
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legislation  we  brought  through  is  a  bi- 
partisan team  effort,  but  I  sometimes 
think  we  forget  that  there  are  members 
of  the  team  whose  services  to  us  as 
Senators  are  essential  if  we  are  to  can->' 
out  our  ))ublic  rcsixDnsibilities. 

I  therefore  wish  to  express  my  per- 
sonal tribute  to  the  staff  of  the  commit- 
tee, both  minority  and  majority,  and  to 
the  senatorial  staff  who  acted  as  liaison 
on  this  legislation.  I  particularly  want  to 
thank  Mr.  Stuart  McClure.  chief  clerk 
of  the  committee,  whose  minutes  were 
an  invaluable  .source  of  reference. 

Tlie  majority  counsel,  Mr.  Jack  For- 
sythe.  and  the  minority  counsel.  Mr.  Eu- 
gene Mittleman,  have  in  this  legislation, 
as  in  our  past  bills,  made  significant  con- 
tributions to  our  decisional  process. 

I  also  yish  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  woi-k  preformed  by  the  staff  as- 
signed to  the  Education  Subcommittee, 
Mr.  Charles  Lee  and  Mr.  Richard  Smith, 
our  newly  apix)inted  associate  coun.sel. 
who  worked  very  closely  with  the  mi- 
nority clerk,  Mr.  Roy  Millen.son.  Time 
after  time  they  presented  us  with  joint 
staff  papers  which  made  our  task  easier. 

I  noted  particularly  on  the  floor  today 
Mr.  Robert  Patricelii,  of  the  minority 
staff  who.  as  usual,  made  a  fine  contribu- 
tion to  our  understanding  of  the  points 
raised  by  his  principals  on  the  minority 
side. 

There  is  one  fine  thing  I  have  noted 
about  the  staff  of  the  full  committee.  The 
.senior  professional  members,  such  as  Mr. 
Robert  Harris.  Mr.  Fred  Blackwell.  Mr. 
Steve  Wexler,  Mr.  Michael  Kirst.  and 
their  junior  associates,  such  as  Mr. 
Charles  Carleton,  are  always  willing  tD 
lend  a  hand  to  the  work  that  must  be 
done  in  short  order.  Their  coun.sel  and 
the  counsel  of  the  liaison  staff  assigned 
by  Senators  to  work  with  the  committee 
do  much  to  smooth  nut  the  difficulties 
that  Inevitably  arise.  Here,  I  would  wish 
to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  able  legisla- 
tive assistant  to  Senator  Prottty.  Mr.  Art 
Dufresne,  and  to  Mr.  Peter  Hammond  of 
Senator  Williams'  office,  and  further  on 
the  minority  .side,  the  assistance  rendered 
by  Mr.  Joe  Carter,  of  Senator  Murphy's 
office,  Mr.  Richard  Speltz  and  Mr.  Jim 
Miller,  of  Senator  Domintck's  office,  and 
their  predecessor,  Mr.  Swede  Johnson. 
Mr.  John.son  is  a  very  capable  attorney 
and  I  wi.sh  to  express  to  him  at  this  time 
my  best  wishes  for  a  successful  profes- 
sional career.  I  know  the  bar  of  the  State 
of  Colorado  will  be  enriched  by  this  serv- 
ices. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  Mr.  Phil  McGance  and  Miss  Nancy 
Morgan,  of  Senator  Randolph's  office, 
for  their  help. 

Mr.  Tom  Bennett,  of  Senator  Nelson's 
office,  gave  an  especially  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  committee  in  its  report 
lanauage  covering  the  Teacher  Corps 
provisions  of  the  higher  education  bill. 

Senators  are  aware,  and  certainly  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  particu- 
larly aware,  of  the  vital  contribution  to 
legislation  received  on  every  bill  made  by 
the  dedicated  and  brilliant  .'^taff  of  Sen- 
ate legislative  counsel,  and  I  wish  to  pay 
particular  tribute  to  Mr.  Peter  LeRoux 
and  Mr.  Blair  Crownover  who  worked 
with  us  from  subcommittee  through  floor 


action,  and  whose  drafting  skills  enabled 
our  concepts  to  be  set  forth  with  lucidity 
and  precision. 

Tlie  work  of  the  professional  staff  how- 
ever, is  only  as  good  as  the  work  of  the 
secretaries  whose  patient  and  dedicated 
service  is  often  overlooked.  I  want  to 
salute  for  their  patience,  diligence,  and 
encouragement,  the  hard  working  and 
efficient  secretaries  attached  to  the  sub- 
committee. Miss  Margaret  Porcher.  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Forsythe.  and  Miss  Kathryn 
Fletcher.  Tliey  and  Miss  Margery  Whit- 
taker  the  assi-stant  chief  clerk  of  the 
committee  did  much  to  make  our  execu- 
tive work  session  efficient  operations. 

I  would  also  be  remi.ss.  Mr.  President, 
if  I  did  not  acknowledge  the  ver>-  helpful 
services  provided  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  through 
the  office  of  the  Honorable  Ralph  Huitt, 
and  in  particular  those  provided  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Halperin.  The  office  of  general 
counsel  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  whose  repre- 
sentative was  Mr.  Theodore  Ellenbogen, 
gave  invaluable  assistance  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  .section-by-section  analyses 
and  Cordon  prints  of  our  reports. 

The  Office  of  Legislation  of  the  Office 
of  Education  under  the  able  direction  of 
Dr.  Albert  Alford.  furnished  us  with  the 
professional  services  of  his  extremely 
competent  staff.  I  am  particularly  ap- 
preciative of  the  legal  services  provided 
by  Mr.  Richard  Johnson  ond  Mrs.  Jean 
Prolicher,  and  the  information  in  the 
vocational  education  field  supplied  by 
Miss  Jan  Pittman  did  much  to  enrich  our 
understanding  of  the  problems  in  this 
area. 

In  the  preparation  which  goes  into 
legislation  brought  to  the  floor  there  are 
technical  services  provided  by  highly 
skilled  craftsmen.  Tliese  are  our  printing 
clerks,  both  those  on  the  committee  and 
their  as.sociates  who  work  in  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  I  would,  therefore, 
want  publicly  to  thank,  for  excellent 
work  produced  under  pressure  of  time, 
the  Senate  printing  clerk.  Mr.  Tom  Gay, 
Mr.  Steve  Coffey,  and  Mr.  Bill  Otley  of 
the  committee  staff  and  Mr.  Jack  Sapp  of 
the  Government  Printing  Office. 

Finally,  and  by  no  means  least,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  Record  show  my 
personal  appreciation  for  the  work  per- 
formed by  a  young  Oregonian  who  is 
a.ssigned  to  my  office  and  whom  I  have 
detailed  to  work  with  the  Education 
Subcommittee.  Mr.  William  Lebov  is  a 
second-year  law  student  from  Willamette 
University  in  Salem,  and  from  what  I 
have  observed  and  from  what  I  have 
been  told.  I  foresee  that  he,  too.  will  have 
a  distinguished  career  as  a  lawyer,  be- 
cause his  conscientious  work  is  a  model 
of  what  ought  to  be  done  and  proves  the 
value  of  this  type  of  work-study. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATION  BILL,    1969 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  pending  business,  Calendar 
No.  1354,  H.R.  17023.  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iH.R. 
170231,  an  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  independent  executive  bu- 
reaus, boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
agencies,  offices,  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 


DEATH  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  JOE 
R  POOL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  378 

Resolved.  Tha:  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  Joe  R.  Pool,  late  a  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  Texas. 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  (^f  two  Senators 
be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer  to  Join 
the  committee  appointed  on  Che  part  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  attend  the  fu- 
neral of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communi- 
cate these  resolutions  to  the  Hbuse  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  tc  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion <S.  Res.  378 >  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CLERK  OF 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  TO 
MAKE  CHANGES  IN  THE  ENROLL- 
MENT OF  H  R.  9098 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  the  Presiding  Officer  lay 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  House  Con- 
current Resolution  798,  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  its  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  concur- 
rent resolution  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, which  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

H   Con.  Res.  798 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
[the  Senate  concurring].  That  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  (H.R.  9098)  to  revise  the 
boundaries  of  the  Badlands  National  Monu- 
ment in  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  to  au- 
thorize exchanges  of  land  manually  bene- 
ficial to  the  Oglahi  Slou.x  Tribe  and  the 
United  Stales,  and  for  other  purposes,  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  make  the  following 
change,  viz:  In  lieu  of  the  language  appear- 
ing on  page  4,  lines  9  through  21  of  the 
House  engrossed  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  insert  the  following: 

"ib>  Any  former  Indian  or  non-Indian 
owner  of  a  tract  of  such  land,  whether  title 


was  held  in  trust  or  fee,  may  purchase  such 
tract  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under 
the  following  terms  and  conditions: 

•■(  1 )  The  purchase  price  to  a  former  Indian 
owner  shall  be  the  total  amount  paid  by  the 
United  States  to  acquire  such  tract  and  all 
Interests  therein,  plus  Interest  thereon  from 
the  date  of  acquisition  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  taking  into 
consideration  the  average  market  yield  of  all 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  the  tract  was  ac- 
quired by  the  United  Stales,  adjusted  to  tlie 
nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum  The  pur- 
chase price  to  a  former  non-Indian  owner 
shall  be  the  present  fair  market  value  of  the 
tract  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
I'esolution. 

The  concunent  resolution  tH.  Con. 
Res.  798 1  was  agreed  to. 


EXTENSION   OF   STATE   TECHNICAL 
SERVICES  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  a  me.ssage  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  S.  3245. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  3245  >  to  extend  for  an  additional  3 
years  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions under  the  State  Technical  Services 
Act  of  1965,  which  was,  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

That  section  10  of  the  Stale  Technical 
Services  Act  of  1965  (15  U  S.C.  1360;  79  Stat. 
682)  is  amended  by  striking  tiie  period  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  the 
following:  "$6,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969:  $10.0000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970:  510.000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  ex- 
tends State  Technical  Services  Act  for  3 
years.  The  only  difference  is  the  1969 
authorization.  The  House  figure  is  $6.6 
million  and  the  Senate  figure  is  $7  mil- 
lion. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL.  1 969— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  18038)  making 
appropriations  for  the  legislative  branch 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969, 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  tlie 
leport. 

I  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  July  16,  1968.  p.  21539,  Con- 
gressional Record.  > 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tlieie 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
pioceeded  to  con.sider  tlie  report. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
final  amount  of  tliis  bill  as  agreed  to 
in  conference  i.";  S298.151.396.  This  is  the 
same  figure  as  the  total  of  the  bill  as 
it  passed  the  Senate.  Tlie  bill  was  ex^- 
plained  in  detail  and  debated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  July  9. 

The  only  variations  in  tlie  conference 
bill  from  the  bill  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate are  in  connection  with  the  .salary  in- 
creases for  the  ix)lice,  concerning  which 
tlie  conference  committee  wrote  into  the 
provision  that  the  increases  were  effec- 
tive for  those  officers  who  liave  com- 
pleted the  U.S.  Capitol  Police  force  train- 
ing program  and  for  those  who  complete 
It  in  the  future. 

The  House  also  added  to  the  Senate 
amendment  on  the  same  .subject  au- 
tliority  to  pay  overtime  pay  for  ix)lice 
under  the  House  in  accordance  with 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  785.  which 
has  passed  both  bodies. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virainia.  Mr,  President, 
as  the  Senate  considers  the  S400.000  ap- 
propriation to  finance  the  inauguration 
of  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States,  a  bit  of  historj'  might  be  of  in- 
terest. 

In  1944,  the  late  Harrj'  Flood  Byrd.  Sr.. 
was  chairman  of  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  as  such  was  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Congressional  Inaugural  Commit- 
tee. Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  seeking 
his  fourth  term. 

Plans  were  being  made  for  the  inau- 
gural ceremonies  for  January  1945. 

Senator  Byrd  advised  President  Roose- 
velt that  as  chairman  of  the  Inaugural 
Committee  he  wanted  to  cooperate  fully 
with  the  President  and  would  introduce 
legislation  appropriating  whatever 
amount  of  money  the  President  desired 
for  inaugural  ceremonies.  The  President 
notified  Senator  Byrd  that  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  appropriated  was  a  decision 
for  the  Congress  to  make,  whereupon 
Senator  Byrd  recommended  a  figure  of 
8100,000. 

Later,  President  Roosevelt  said  he  had 
no  idea  of  spending  .such  a  vast  amount 
of  money  and  that  he  would  teach  the 
economy-minded  Virginia  Senator  how 
to  economize.  He  said  he  planned  to 
spend  only  $25,000. 

Senator  Byrd  then  withdrew  his  rec- 
ommendation for  5100,000  and  sub- 
mitted a  S25.000  figure,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  on  September  23. 
1944. 

All  of  this  occurred  before  the  election. 

In  November  of  1944.  the  present  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  was  a  lieutenant 
commander  in  the  Navy,  assigned  as  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  a  patrol  bombing  squad- 
ron of  four-engine  seaplanes.  I  was  in 
California — San  Diego — with  my  squad- 
ron awaiting  departure  for  a  second 
tour  of  duty  in  the  Pacific. 
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The  late  Senator  Byrd.  Sr..  flew  to 
California  to  be  with  me  for  a  few  days 
and  stayed' with  Mrs.  Byrd  and  me  at  our 
apartment  at  Coronado  near  San  Diego. 

While  tliere.  Senator  Byrd  received  a 
long-distance  telephone  call  from  Gen. 
Edwin  M.  "Pa"  Wat.son.  a  presidential 
aide  at  the  White  Hou.se.  General  Watson 
.said  they  had  reconsidered  the  question 
of  inaugural  expen.se  and  needed  an 
an  amount  greater  than  $25,000  Senator 
Byrd  replied  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
request  of  the  Cont;ress  any  amount  the 
Pre.sident  felt  he  would  need,  if  the 
President  would  write  him  a  letter  stat- 
ing how  much  money  he  would  like  to 
have. 

Two  days  after  the  first  phone  call. 
General  Watson  telephoned  Senator 
Byrd  again  to  say  he  had  discu.ssed  the 
matter  with  Pre.sident  Roo.sevelt  and 
that  the  Piesident  was  not  willing  to 
wiite  such  a  letter,  as  he  felt  Senator 
Byrd  might  publish  it.  Senator  Byrd 
replied  that  the  Pre.sident  need  not  be 


in  doubt,  that  mo.st  certainly  he  would 
iniblish   it.   and   make  it  a   pait   of   tlie 

CONCKES.SIONAL    RErORD. 

Another  day  passed  and  another  long- 
distance can  came  from  General  Watson. 
He  said  it  was  urgent  that  i)lans  proceed 
for  the  inauguration  and  that  he  hoped 
Senator  Byrd  would  not  insist  upon  a 
letter  fiom  the  President.  Senator  Byrd 
did  insist 

The  next  day  another  call  came  liom 
General  Wat.son.  saying  it  was  urgent 
that  Senator  Byrd  return  to  Washington 
immediately  in  order  that  inaugural 
plans  might  be  firmed.  Senator  Byrd 
replied  that  while  it  was  inconvenient 
to  do  so  brcau.se  he  would  like  to  i.' main 
with  his  son  as  long  as  possible,  he  never- 
Ihele.ss  would  return,  as  he  wanted  to 
cooperate  fully  with  the  President. 

Senator  Byrd  left  California  .several 
days  prior  to  my  departure  from  Saipan 
in  the  Marianas. 

Upon  returning  to  Washington,  Sena- 
tor Byrd  remained  firm  in  his  insistence 

SUMMARY  OF  THt  BILL    H.R    18038 


Item 


SENATt 

'  Vice  President  and  Senators 

Compensation  ol  the  Vice  President  and  Senators 

Mileage,  President  ot  the  Senate  and  Senators 

Expense  allowance,  vice  President,  inaiority  and  minority  leaders. 

Total.  Vice  President  and  Senators 

Salaries.  Officers  and  Employees 


Office  ot  tlie  Vice  President 

Chaplain 

Office  o(  the  Secretary  

Committee  employees      .  

Conference    majority —     

Conlerence,  minority.  .  

Administrative  and  clerical  assistants  to  Senators 

Office  ot  the  Sergeant  at  Arms . 

Offices  of  the  secretaries  to  the  majority  and  minority 
Offices  ot  tne  maionty  and  minority  whips 


Budee. 
estimates 

ot  new 
(obligational) 
authority,  1969 


$3.  304,  295 
S8. 370 
16.000 

3,378,665 


245. 528 

16.  732 

1.509.828 

3. 640. 996 

107.912 

107.912 

21.279.720 

4.601.608 

180.480 

39,856 


tiiat  a  letter  mu.sl  be  written  by  the 
President  Tlie  Pre.sident  remained  firm 
that  lie  would  i;ive  no  .such  letter 

Thus,  two  strong-willed  men  locked 
horns,  and  as  a  result  the  Franklin  D. 
Roo:^evclt  fourth  term  inauguration  was 
peihaps  the  most  economical  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation.  The  lesult  was  a 
simple  cei-emony,  not  at  the  Capitol  as 
is  customary,  but  on  the  .south  portico  of 
the  White  Hou.se. 

The  records  show  that  of  the  $25,000 
congressional  appropriation,  only  S526  02 
was  used,  with  $24,473  98  returned  to  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  tabulation  which  shows 
tlie  amount  of  the  budget  estimates,  tlie 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  bill, 
and  the  final  conference  agreement  in 
each  instance. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


Increase  (-!  )  or  decrease  (-).  conlerence  action 
compared  with— 


House  bill 


Senate  biM 


Conlerence 
action 


Budget  estimates 

ot  new 

(obligational) 

authoMly.  1969 


House  bill 


Senate  IjiII 


Total,  salaries,  officers  and  employees 
Contingent  Elxpenses 


Senate  policy  committees 

Automobiles  and  maintenance 

Furniture        .  .. 

Expenses  ot  inquiries  and  investigations. 

Folding  documents 

Mail  transportation  (motor  vehicles). . . 

Miscellaneous  items  ...     

Postage. 


Stationery 

(^mmunications 

Total,  contingent  expenses  

Other,  Senate 


31,730,572 


440. 30C 
48.700 
31. 190 

.221.585 

43. 790 

16.560 

. 426, 890 

109.020 

316.200 

15.150 


11.669,385 


$3.  3'34.  295 

58. 370 
16,000 

3, 378. 665 


245.528 

16.732 

1.509.828 

3. 640. 9% 

107.912 

107.912 

21.279.720 

4.601.608 

180.480 

39. 856 

31.730.572 


480. 300 

48. 700 

31.190 

6,331.585 

43, 790 

16.560 

4,348.335 

109.020 

316.200 

15, 150 

11,630,830 


53.304.295 
58.370  . 
16,000  . 

3,378.665 


245. 528 

16.732 

!.  509, 828 

3.640.9% 

107,912 

107,912 

21,279.720 

4.601.608 

180.480 

39,856 


Legislative  counsel 

Payment  to  widow  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 


342, 180 


Total,  other - 

Total.  Senate 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Salaries.  Mileage  lor  the  Members,  and  Expense  Allowance  ol  the 
Speaker 

Compensation  ot  Members -   

Mileage  of  Members  and  expense  allowance  of  the  Speaker 


342. 180  . . 


342. 180 


342. 180 


147,120.802  .. 


14, 160, 70S 
200. 000 


«14. 160.700 
200, too 


47.082.247 


14,160.700 
200. 000 


31,730,572 


480. 300 

48.  700 

31.190 

6.221.535 

43,790 

16.  560 

4.348.335 

109.020 

316.200 

15.150 

11.630.830 


342. 180 

342. 180 
~47rci2.2'47 


■t  40. 000 


-78,555 


-38.555 


-38,555 


53,304.295 
58. 370 
r  16, 000  . 

--3. 378. 665 

-  245,  528 

-16.732 

■1.509,828 

■3.640,996 

-107,912 

-107,912 

-21.279.720 

-4.601.608 

T  180. 480 

-^39.856 

31.730.572 


-480,300 
-48. 700 
-31.190 

6.221.585 
-43.790 
-16.560 

4. 348.  335 

-  109.020 
-316.200 
^IS.  ISO 

-11.630.380 

-  342. 180 

-342. 180 
477682. 247 


Total. 


14,360.700 


Salaries  officers  and  employees 


Office  ol  the  Speaker  '■ 

Office  of  the  Parliamentarian .       .  

Compilation  ot  precedents  ol  House  of  Representatives. 

Office  ol  the  Chaplain 

Office  of  the  Clerk , 

Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms .' 

See  footnoti's  at  i  ii<)  <'f  t.'ihli-. 


139.830 

121,485 

12.540 

16.715 

2.009,945 

2.210,525 


14,360.700 


139.830 

121.485 

12. 540 

16,715 

1.940.000 

2,160.000 


14.360.700 


139,830 

121.485 

12.540 

)6.715 

. 940. 000 

. 160, 000 


14, 160. 700 

200,000 

14,360.700  

139,830  

121.485 

12  540  ..   

16.715         .  - 

1  940  000  -69.945 

2.160.000  -50.52b 
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Item 


Budget 

estimates 

ol  new 

(obiigational) 

authority,  1969 


Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (-),  conference  action 
compared  witti— 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


Conference 
action 


Budget  estimates 

ot  new 

(obligational) 

authority,  1969 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES— Continued 
Salaries,  officers  and  employees — Continued 


Office  ol  the  Doorkeeper 

Office  of  the  Postmaster 

Committee  employees  (standing  roll) 

Special  and  minority  employees  (several  items). 

Official  reporters  o(  debates      

Official  reporters  to  committees 

Committee  on  Appropriations  (investigations) 

Office  ol  the  Legislative  Counsel 


\7, 045, 940 
571.235 
4,810,000 
612,895 
289,570 
286, 255 
966,625 
378,  290 


$2,  000,  000 
571.235 
4, 800, 000 
612,895 
?89, 570 
286, 255 
890,  000 
378, 290 


J2. 000, 000 
571.235 
4. 800, 000 
612,895 
289, 570 
286, 255 
890. 000 
378, 290 


$2, 000,  000 
571,235 
4, 800, 000 
612,895  . 
289,570  . 
286,255  . 
890, 000 
378,290  . 


-$45,940 

-io^ooo" 


-76.625 


Total,  salaries,  officers  and  employees. . 
Members'  Clerk  Hire 


Clerk  hire 

Contingent  Expenses  ol  the  House 

Furniture 

Miscellaneous  items. 

Report! ng  hear ings 

Special  and  select  committees 

Office  of  Coordinator  of  Information 

Telegraph  and Jelephone 

Stationery  (/evolving  fund) 

Postage  stamp" atlowances. 

Revision  ot  laws. .     

Speaker's  automobile 

Maiority  leader's  automobile 

Minority  leader's  automobile 

New  edition.  District  ol  Columbia  Code 

Payment  to  widow  of  deceased  Member 


14.471.8S0 


38. 142.  500 


14.218.815 


38, 142. 500 


250.000 
8,965.955 

223,000 
4, 865.  500 


: (250, 000) 

8, 000.  000 

223,000 

4,821,000 


14.218.815 


38, 142. 500 


•  (250, 000) 

8,  000, 000 

223,  000 

4.821,000 


14.218.815 


38.142.500 


-253.035 


s (250, 000) 

8, 000.  000 

223.000  . 
4.821,000 


-250.000 
-965,955 


032,000 
308,000 
320, 390 
29, 260 
13,585 
13,585 
13.585 
75.000 


3,  500, 000 
1,308,000 
320, 390 
29, 260 
13.585 
13.585 
13.585 
75.000 


3,  500. 000 
1,308,000 
320, 390 
29,  260 
13,585 
13,585 
13.585 
75.000 


3.500.000 
1,308.000 
320, 390 
29. 260 
13,585 
13, 585 
13,  585 
75.000 


-44.500 
-532.666' 


Total,  contingent  expenses. 


20,109,860 


18,317.405 


18,317,405 


18.317.405 


-1.792.455 


Total,  House  ot  Representatives 

JOINT  ITEMS 
Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures. 
Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate 


87.084.910 


85. 039. 420 


85.039.420 


85.039.420 


-2.045.490 


Joint  Economic  Committee 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 

Joint  Committee  on  Printing 

Joint  Committee  on  Inaugural  Ceremonies,  I%9. 


Contingent  Expenses  ot  the  House 


Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation. 
Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production 


Office  of  the  Attending  Physrcian 

Medical  supplies,  equipment,  and  expenses 

Capitol  Police 


General  expenses 

Capitol  Police  Board. 


Education  of  Pages 
Education  of  congiessunal  pages  and  pages  ol  the  Supreme  Court 
Official  Mall  Costs 


Expenses. 


StJtements  of  Appropriations 


Preparation. 

Total,  loint  items , 

ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 
Office  ot  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 


40.600 


417, 150 
380, 785 
198.440 
400,000 


531,905 
91,370 


56,000 


102.837 
951.255 


94.  579 

9. 787.  000 

13.000 


55,000 


417.150 
380. 785 
198.  440 


13,064.921 


531,905 
91,370 


56.000 


100,000 
900. 000 


94. 579 

9.473.000 

13.000 
12.311,229 


55,000 


417,150 
380, 785 
198, 440 
400.000 


531.905 
91,370 


56.000 


100.000 
900.000 


94,  579 

9.473,000 

13,000 


55,000 


417,150 
380, 785 
198, 440 
400,000 


531,905 
91,370 


56,000 


+14,400 


+$400. 000 


100.000 
900,000 


94, 579 

9. 473.  000 

13,000 


-2,837 
-51.255 


-314,000 


12.711.229 


12.711.229 


-353.692 


+400.000 


Salaries  . 
Contingent  expenses. 


Capitol  Building  and  Grounds 

Capitol  buildings..       

Extension  of  the  Capitol  (transfer  from  liquidation  cash— Expansran 

of  facilities,  Capitol  Power  Plant) 

Capitol  giounJs 

Reapproprialion 

Senate  office  buildings 

Extension  ot  additional  Senate  Office  Building  site  (acquisition  ol  site). 

Senate  garage  

House  office  buildings 

Acquisition  ol   pioperty,  construction,   and  equipment,  additional 

House  Office  Building  (liquidation  ol  contract  authoriiation) 

Capitol  Power  Plant  (operation) 

Expansion  of  facilities,  Capitol  Power  Plant  (liquidation  ol  contract 

author  iza  tion) 


744,000 
50,000 


2,010,200 


766,700 


739,000 
50,000 


1,779,600 
■■■766.'766' 


739. 000 
50. 000 


2,010,200 


739, 000 
50.000 


2.010,200 


-5.000 


+  230,600 


2,901.900  . 
1,250,000  . 
62,300  . 
4,845,600 

(6,975,000) 
2,927,000 


766,700 
2,878.906" 


766,700 
2,"  878,' 900 


4, 845, 600 


(527,000) 
2, 927, 000 


62. 300 
4,845,600 

(527,000) 
2,927,000 


62,300  . 
4,845,600  . 

(527, 000) 
2,927,000 


-23,000 
-1,250,000 


-r-2. 878, 900 


(-6,443,000). 


See  l'»otnot<^«  .it  end  of  tabic. 
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Increase  ( 


Item 


ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL— Continued 

Library  Building  and  Grounds 

Structural  and  mechanical  care    - 

Furniture  and  lurnishings 

Library  of  Congress  James  Madison  Memorial  Building. 


Total,  Architect  ol  the  Capitol 

BOTANIC  GARDEN 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Total,  Architect  ol  the  Capitol,  including  Botanic  Garden. 
LIBRARY  UF  CONGRiSS 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Transfer  from  HEW 

Copyright  Office,  salaries  and  expenses  

Legislative  Reference  Service,  salaries  and  expenses 

Distribution  ot  cataloR  cards,  salaries  and  expenses 

Books  for  the  general  collections 

Books  for  the  law  horary. 

Books  for  the  hlind  and  physically  handicapped,  salaries  and  ex- 
penses  

Organizing  and  microfilming  the  papers  ol  the  Presidents,  salaries 
and  expenses.. 

Collection  and  distribution  ol  libiaiy  materials  (special  foreign  cur- 
rency program): 

Payments  in  Treasury-owned  foreign  currencies 

US,  dollars 


Budget 
estimates 

of  new 
(obligational) 
authority,  1969 


$985.  UOO 

382, 000 

2, 800, 000 

19.724,700 


568.000 
20,292.700 


17,545|000 

(478,  000) 

2.978.000 

3,675,000 

7,338,000 

765,000 

125,000 

6,668,000 
() 

2, 439,  500 
264,  500 


i  )  or  decrease  (— ),  conference  action 
compared  with— 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


Conference 
action 


Budget  estimates 

of  new 

(obligational) 

authority,  1969 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


$985. 000 
350.000 


$985,  UOO 
350.000 


$985, 000 
350,000 


-$32,000 
-2,800,000 


12,442,900 

565. 000 
13, 007, 900 


17.240.000 

(478. UOO) 

2.878.000 

3,650,000 

7. 300.  000 

665,  OOO 

125.000 

6.668,000 

112,800 


1,807,600 
192, 400 


15,614,700 

565. 000 
16.179,700 


17.240.000 

(478.000) 

2.  878,  UOO 

3, 650,  UOO 

7.300,000 

665. 000 

125,000 

6, 668,  000 

112,800 


1,807,600 
192,400 


15,614,700 

565,000 
16.179.700 


-4,110,000 

-3,000 
-4,113,000 


•$3,171,800 


[^$3,171,800 


17.240,000 

(478,000) 

2.878.000 

3,650,000. 

/.  300, 000 

665, 000 

125,000  . 


-305.000 

-100.000 
-25,000 
-38.000 

-100,000 


Total.  Library  ol  Congress 

GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 


41,780.000 


Printing  and  binding..   .   ..  

Office  ot  Superintendent  ol  Documents,  salaries  and  expenses. 
Selection  of  site,  general  plans,  and  designs  of  buildings 


31.200,000 
8.112.200 
2,  500, 000 


40, 638, 800 


31,000,000 
8, 000, 000 


40, 63ti.  800 


31,000,000 
8, 000. 000 


6, 668, 000 
112.800 


1,807,600 
192, 400 

40.638,800 


31,000,000 
8,000,000 


112,800 


-631,900 
-54,100 

-1.141,200 


-200, 000 

-112,200 

-2,500,000 


Total,  Government  Printing  Office 

GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 


Salaries  and  expenses 


41,812,200 


57.742,000 


RECAPITULATION 


Grand  total,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority 

Consisting  ol- 

1,  Appropriations 

2,  Reappropriations - 

3,  Transfer  from   ?ppropriation  for  liquidation  of 

contract  authorization  .   

Memoranda 


308. 897, 533 
308,897.533 


39, 000. 000 

57,500,000 

247,497,349 
247.497.349 


39. 000, 000 

57.  500, 000 

298.151.396 
298.151.396 


39,000,000 


57.500,000 


298.151,3% 
298.151.3% 


-2,812,200 

-242. 000 

-10,746.137 
-10.746.137 


50.654.047 
:  50. 654. 047 


1,  Appropriation  to  liquidate  contract  authorization. 

2,  Appropriations,  including  appropriations  for  liqui- 

dation ot  contract  authorizations  . .   . 

3,  Grand  total,  new  budpet  (obliRational)  authority 

and  appropriation  to  liquidate  contract  author- 
ization  


(6.S75.000)  (527,  UOO)  (527.  OOU)  (527.000)  (-6. 448.0  JO) 

(315.872.533)       (248,024,349)       (298,678,396)       (298,678,3%)         (-17.194,137)         (50.654.047). 

(315.872.533)      (248.024.349)      (298.678.3%)      (298.678.396)        (-17.194.137)        (,  50,554, 047> 


'Includes  $1,030,305  submitted  in  Senate  document?.  ,     ^     ^       .     u   u 

-  To  be  derived  by  transfer  Irom  funds  previously  appropriated  under  this  head  sml  which 
lemain  available  until  expended 


Transleried  in  the  1969  estim.ite  to  "Salaries  and  expenses,"  Library  ol  Confress. 
>  lnclud»s  !  j0,4.'''',447  not  con';|ilefed  by  Hoir-e, 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  6o  I  undei'stand 
correctly  that  in  the  conference  report 
they  retain  the  Senate  amendment 
which  would  require,  from  this  time  for- 
ward, that  any  miused  portion  of  a  sta- 
tionery allowance  for  Senators  will  auto- 
matically revert  to  the  Federal  Treasury? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  correct.  The  Williams 
amendment  is  retained.  It  is  a  great  trib- 
ute to  him  that  this  has  been  achieved. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  I  want 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
his  support  in  ■^ett^np  this  amendment 
approved, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  28  and 
33. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECURITIES 
EXCHANGE  ACT  OF   1934 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  160. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  .ioint 
resolution  <S.J.  Res.  160 1  to  amend  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  au- 
thorize an  investigation  of  the  elTect  on 
the  securities  markets  of  the  operation 
of  institutional  investors,  which  was, 
strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  insert : 

Tliat  section  19  of  the  Securities  Exchatige 
Act  of  1934  (15  U.S,C.  78s»  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

•'(e)  '11  The  Commission  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  a  study  and  Investigation 
of  the  purchase,  sale,  and  holding  of  secur- 
ities by  Institutional  investors  of  all  types 
(Including,   but  not   limited   to.   banks,   in- 


surance companies,  mutual  funds,  employee 
pension  and  welfare  funds,  and  loxindatlon 
and  college  endowments)  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  such  purchases,  sales,  and 
holdings  upon  (A)  the  maintenance  of  fair 
and  orderly  securities  markets.  iB)  the  sta- 
bility of  such  markets,  both  in  general  and 
for  individual  securities.  iCi  the  interests 
of  the  issuers  of  such  securities,  and  (D» 
the  interests  of  the  public,  in  order  that  the 
Congress  may  determine  what  measures,  if 
any,  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  in  the 
public  interest  and  for  the  protectloii  of  in- 
vestors. The  Commls.sion  shall  report  to  the 
Congress,  on  or  before  September  1,  1969.  the 
results  of  its  study  and  investigation,  to- 
gether with  Its  recommendations,  including 
such  recommendations  for  legislation  as  it 
deems  advisable. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  the  study  and  in- 
vestigation authorized  by  this  subsection, 
the  Commission  shall  have  all  the  power 
and  authority  which  it  would  have  If  such 
Investigation  were  being  conducted  pursu- 
ant to  section  21  of  this  Act.  The  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  to  appoint,  without  regard 
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to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  In  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  to  pay.  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relat- 
ing to  classification  and  Oeneral  Schedule 
pay  rates,  such  personnel  as  the  Commission 
deems  advisable  to  carry  out  the  study  and 
Investigation  authorized  by  this  subsection. 
but  no  such  rate  shall  exceed  the  per  annum 
rate  In  effect  for  a  OS-18. 

"(3)  In  connection  with  the  study  author- 
ized by  this  subsection,  the  Commission 
shall  consult  with  representatives  of  various 
classes  of  Institutional  Investors,  members  of 
the  securities  Industry,  representatives  of 
other  Government  agencies,  and  other  in- 
terested persons.  The  Commission  shall  also 
consult  with  an  advisory  committee  which 
It  shall  establish  for  the  purpose  of  advising 
and  consulting  with  the  Commission  on  a 
regular  basis  on  matters  coming  within  the 
purview  of  such  study. 

"(4)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $875,000  for  the  study  and 
Investigation  authorized  by  this  subsection." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
House  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  House 
amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECURITIES 
EXCHANGE  ACT  OF  1934 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
.sage  from  the  Hou.se  of  Repre.sentatlves 
on  S.  1299. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  iS. 
1299'  to  amend  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  to  permit  regulation  of  the 
amount  of  credit  that  may  be  extended 
and  maintained  with  respect  to  securities 
that  are  not  registered  on  a  national  se- 
curities exchange,  which  was.  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

Thiit  section  7  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  (  15  U.S.C.  78g)  is  iunended — 

( 1 )  by  stri'tlng  out  "registered  on  a  na- 
tional securities  exchange"  in  subsection 
(ai; 

(•>>  by  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(C)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  member 
of  a  national  securities  exchange  or  any 
broker  or  dealer,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  ex- 
tend or  maintain  credit  or  arrange  for  the 
extension  or  maintenance  of  credit  to  or  for 
any  customer — 

■•(li  on  any  security  (other  than  an  ex- 
empted security).  In  contravention  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  which  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
shall  prescribe  under  subsections  la)  and 
(b)  of  this  section; 

■■(2)  without  collateral  or  on  any  collateral 
other  than  securities,  except  in  accordance 
with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
may  prescribe  ( A )  to  permit  under  specified 
conditions  and  for  a  limited  period  any 
such  member,  broker,  or  dealer  to  maintain 
credit  initially  extended  in  conformity  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
and  (B)  to  permit  the  extension  or  mainte- 
nance of  credit  in  cases  where  the  extension 
or  maintenance  of  credit  Is  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  or  carrying  securities  or 
oi  evading  or  circumvesiting  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection." 

(3)  by  striking  out  "registered  on  a  na- 
tional securities  exchange"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (d)  and  "registered  on 
national  securities  exchanges  '  in  the  second 
sentence  of  that  subsection. 


NEW  GUN  CONTROL  LAWS  FOR 
CONNECTICUT 

Ml-  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  was  in 
my  home  State  of  Connecticut  yesterday 
to  present  to  the  interim  committee  of 
the  judiciary  of  the  State  legislature  my 
position  concerning  new  gun  control  laws 
for  Connecticut. 

I  liave  consistently  made  my  position 
on  firearms  laws  clear,  and  my  colleagues 
know  full  well  that  I  have  worked  for 
years  for  better  Federal  laws  on  this 
subject. 

And  we  are  now  to  the  point  where 
we  have  good  controls  enacted  on  the 
interstate  commerce  in  handguns  and 
I  believe  we  are  within  a  few  days  of 
enacting  good  controls  on  long  arms  as 
well. 

In  each  session  of  Congress  in  which 
firearms  control  legislation  has  been  dis- 
cussed we  have  patiently  and  willingly 
heard,  often  at  great  length,  the  advo- 
cates and  the  opponents  of  whatever  bills 
were  before  us.  And  we  listened  patiently 
and  with  respect  for  the  right  of  each 
witness  to  represent  himself  and  others 
for  whom  he  came  to  speak. 

Such  hearings  are  essential  to  our 
democratic  processes. 

But  erosion  of  the  democratic  method 
seems  evident  at  least  in  some  6f  our 
State  legislatures.  Not  because  the  men 
entrusted  to  riui  government  and  enact 
legislation  do  not  care  to  preserve  this 
process.  But  because  they  are  over- 
whelmed, overrun,  invaded,  and  out- 
shouted  by  some  ill-mannered,  irrational 
citizens  who  are  organized  for  the  single 
purpose  of  creating  confusion  and  chaos 
in  the  legislative  halls. 

So.  while  I  was  in  Connecticut  to  speak 
out  for  the  need  of  controls  on  firearms, 
within  minutes  I  was  tempted  to  borrow 
the  £jun  lobby's  slogan  and  speak  out  for 
the  need  of  controls  on  people.  The  differ- 
ence between  an  orderly  hearing  of  citi- 
zens in  the  halls  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
between  the  shouting  and  booing  of  a 
collection  of  frenzied  gun  nuts  is  the 
difference  between  the  democratic  proc- 
ess and  a  mob. 

I  now  speak  not  on  the  need  for  fire- 
arms controls. 

I  now  warn  of  the  subveision  of  our 
national  system  by  those  who  degrade 
our  free  democratic  process  whenever 
their  license  to  guns  is  questioned,  much 
less  controlled  for  the  benefit  of  their 
fellow  citizens. 

I  rise  now  to  decry  the  crude  conduct 
of  the  mob  which  shouted  down  my 
presentation  yesterday. 

There  was  no  open  hearing  in  the  sense 
that  all  sides  were  heard  fairly. 

The  hearing  room  was  packed,  and 
deliberately  so.  by  the  admission  of  the 
individual  who  was  in  charge  of  collect- 
ins  the  mob  of  500  and  of  directing  their 
actions. 

I  charge  the  National  Rifle  Association 
with  the  very  offense  they  have  laid 
against  all  who  fear  for  the  lives  of  their 
families  and  neighbDis  in  a  land  where 
guns  are  available  to  everyone  who  asks. 


Mob  rule  and  imposition  of  law  by 
coercion  and  uncontrollable  violence 
were  the  techniques  used  by  the  nun  mob 
yesterday  to  block  my  plea  for  good  leg- 
islation. 

Mob  rule  and  imposition  of  law  by 
coercion  and  subversion  of  the  stated 
goals  of  the  bills  were  the  techniques 
used  by  the  gun  lobby  yesterday  in  Con- 
necticut. 

Whom  should  we  accu.se  of  defiling 
our  Constitution? 

Whom  should  we  accuse  of  eroding  the 
goals  for  which  this  Nation  was  founded? 

Whom  should  we  accu.se  of  putting 
their  selfish  interests  ahead  of  tlie  pood 
of  a  nation  of  good  citizens? 

So  that  all  will  know  across  this  coun- 
try and  will  recognize  these  mobs  when 
they  appear  again  to  derail  good  laws,  I 
will  describe  them  more  carefully. 

Yesterday  lliey  wore  everj'day  faces 
and  everyday  plaid  sport  jackets,  mostly 
in  disarray  since  it  was  a  stifling  hot  and 
humid  day  in  the  packed  hearing  room. 
They  jeered  and  booed,  even  before  the 
witnesses  could  make  theiz  presenta- 
tions. They  interrupted  with  insults  and 
shouts  to  "go  home." 

Strange,  that  they  should  challenge 
the  right  of  a  citizen  to  comment  on  the 
proposed  laws  of  his  own  State. 

They  shouted  down  not  only  a  chosen 
representative  to  their  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  they  had  the  additional  bad 
manners  to  shout  down  and  insult  two 
young  ladies  who  also  attempted  to  pre- 
sent a  petition  containing  the  views  of 
7.000  people  on  the  need  for  more  gun 
laws  and  they  insulted  evei->'  other  wit- 
ness who  appeared  in  favor  of  stronger 
gun  control  law  in  Connecticut. 

They  did  have  one  identifying  char- 
acteristic in  common,  besides  their 
abominable  behavior,  and  that  was 
their  association  with  the  National  Rifle 
Association  and  the  gunrumiers. 

They  were  present  at  the  urging  and 
as  the  result  of  the  organizing  efforts  of 
their  local  leader.  Mr.  James  E.  Murray 
HI.  who  coached  their  abusive  remarks 
and  who  arranged  for  most  of  them  to 
be  at  the  hearing.  Mr.  Murray  said  yes- 
terday : 

Yeah,  they  are  packed  in,  and  they  have 
orders  to  stay  there  until  I  tell  them  to 
leave. 

A  simple  recipe  for  anarchy  is  not  the 
enactment  and  enforcement  of  strong 
firearms  control  laws  but,  rather,  a  mob. 
fed  inflammatorj'  and  emotional  misin- 
formation, whipped  into  action  by  a 
leader,  and  pushed  into  a  legislative  hall 
to  obscure,  obstruct,  and  obliterate  if  so 
inclined.  And  all  under  the  guise  of  "a 
great  patriotic  organization."  as  their 
national  leaders  have  told  us. 

Yesterday's  sorry  performance  dis- 
played for  the  i^eople  of  Connecticut  the 
true  nature  of  these  "gun  nuts." 

It  was,  in  short,  the  worst  public  hear- 
ing in  the  history  of  the  Connecticut 
Legislature. 

This  yowling  mob  that  discourteously 
interrupted  witnesses  with  hisses  and 
catcalls  and  yells,  reflecting  the  worst  of 
the  slogans  the  gun  lobby  and  the  gun- 
i-unners  have  been  spreading  for  years, 
was  a  classic  demonstration  of  what 
happens  when  the  gunrunners  and  lob- 
byists have  their  way  and  wreck  a  pub- 
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lie  discussion  of  lliearms  laws  in  State, 
city,  and  town  councils  acro.ss  this  Na- 
tion. 

There  are  many  James  Muriays  with 
their  bands  of  marauders  traveling 
about  terrorizing  officials  and  the  States 
forcing  their  own  views  on  the  remainder 
of  the  public.  It  is  for  that  reason  and 
that  reason  alone  that  30  years  after  it 
was  proposed  to  pass  uniform  State  fire- 
arms control  laws  that  there  are  vir- 
tually none  on  the  books. 

Every  serious  attempt  to  pass  such  a 
law  is  shouted  down  by  the  likes  of  the 
lobby -led  and  lobby-inflamed  mob  that 
ruled  Tuesday  in  the  legislative  halls  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut. 

James  Murray's  marauders  yesterday 
were  consistent  with  the  tactics  of  their 
leaders  in  the  NRA  and  the  guni-unners 
who  have  led  in  this  year's  long  fight 
against  the  sane  and  workable  firearms 
laws  which  the  public  demands. 

The  bad  manners  and  the  poor  taste 
of  the  hooters  and  catcallers  in  Connec- 
ticut yesterday  were  not  any  different 
than  the  highly  financed  and  widely 
distributed  and  publicly  admitted  lies 
spread  by  the  National  Rifle  Association 
and  its  top  officers. 

Nor  are  Murray's  men  any  more 
brazen  than  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion leaders  who  .sit  in  a  Senate  hearing 
and  agree  publicly  to  correct  tho.se  lies, 
then  immediately  forget  their  promi.se. 

Tho.se  who  hissed  and  shouted  down 
anyone  who  did  not  agree  with  them  yes- 
terday in  Connecticut  had  the  moral 
leadership  of  the  gunrunners  who  fi- 
nanced the  National  Shooting  Sports 
Foundation  in  its  years-long  campaign 
of  lies  and  distortions  against  strong 
fireanns  laws. 

The  blatant,  black,  boldfaced  lies 
printed  in  newspapers  across  this  coun- 
try were  done  so  at  the  t)ehest  of  Charles 
Dickey,  the  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Shooting  Sports  Foundation,  but 
evers'one  of  its  members  are  responsible 
for  his  actions. 

But  this  is  the  philosophy  and  the 
code  of  the  gunrunners,  and  it  perme- 
ates everything  they  do. 

In  their  own  witless  belief  that  they 
could  lie  to  and  manipulate  the  Amer- 
ican people  forever,  they  have  used  their 
massive  wealth  and  their  hired  publicity 
departments  to  lie  and  to  twist  and  to 
distort  the  tinith  in  hopes  that  all  of  the 
American  people  would  buy  it. 

But  I  believe  yesterday  in  Connecticut 
this  tactic  backfired  on  them.  They  were 
caught,  fullface.  on  the  television  cam- 
eras with  their  hoots,  hisses  and  catcalls. 

I  would  now  like  to  discuss  a  little 
more  the  leader  of  this  pack  of  storm 
troopers.  Mr.  James  E.  Munay  III.  Just 
a  few  months  ago,  in  a  bylined  article 
in  the  American  Rifieman.  Murray  de- 
scribed the  fight  he  led  to  water  down 
the  Connecticut  State  firearms  law. 

He  spoke  of  the  "close  cooperation 
between  the  National  Rifle  A.ssociation. 
legislators,  assorted  rifle  and  pistol 
clubs.  " 

In  his  legislative  fight  the- national  of- 
fice of  the  National  Rifle  Association  was 
represented  by  Woodson  D.  Scott,  who 
is  next  in  line  for  the  presidency  of  that 
organization. 


In  that  article  in  the  January  1968  edi- 
tion of  the  American  Rifleman,  James 
Murray  gave  this  idealized  description  of 
the  battle  these  spokesmen  for  the  gun- 
runners waged: 

...  It  requires  hard  work  and  experience 
to  mold  an  integrated  team,  but  the  alter- 
native Is  the  loss  of  our  freedom. 

.  .  .  We  stood — and  are  still  standing— 
shoulder-to-shoulder  in  the  flght  for  the 
freedoms  that  v.-e  are  obligated  to  pa.ss  on 
to   the   next   generation. 

Hopefully,  one  of  the  freedoms  of 
which  Mr.  Murray  spoke  was  not  the 
freedom  of  a  minority  to  force  mob  rule 
on  a  public  meeting  of  a  legislature. 

In  that  .same  article  Murray  pointed 
out  the  effectiveness  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Rifle  and  Revolver  Association,  a 
NRA-affiliated  club  in  turning  a  "bad" 
gun  bill  into  a  "good"  gim  bill. 

Murray  crowed  that  their  legislative 
efforts  are  well  organized  and  that  the 
importance  of  this  "tightly  knit"  orga- 
nization was  recognized  when  it  was  con- 
fronted with  a  proposed  gun  law  in  Con- 
necticut, that  was  somewhat  similar  to 
the  law  that  had  been  enacted  in  New 
Jersey. 

Murray   indicated: 

Time  was  against  us.  If  certain  news  media 
had  learned  of  the  pending  bill,  and  had 
made  it  a  major  issue,  the  battle  might  have 
been  lost  before  it  had  even  begun. 

He  went  on  to  underscore  the  im- 
portance of  the  fact  that  because  of 
built-in  lines  of  communication  for 
many  years  with  legislators,  staff,  and 
workers,  "bills  affecting  firearms  legisla- 
tion," according  to  Murray,  are  reported 
to  a  man  who  is  a  past  president,  a  past 
legislative  director,  and  member  of  the 
legislative  committee  of  the  Connecti- 
cut State  Rifle  and  Revolver  Association 
and  presently  a  board  member  of  Ye 
Connecticut  Gun  Guild. 

If  this  is  not  a  prime  example  of  just 
how  the  National  Rifle  As.soctation  and 
its  affiliated  State  organizations  go  about 
scuttling  State  gun  controls  that  would 
be  effective,  I  do  not  know  what  is. 

In  paraphrasing  Murray's  own  words, 
the  key  to  success  is  to  insure  that  the 
news  media  does  not  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  inform  the  public  of  the  truth 
and  merits  of  the  is.sue  and  then  to  act 
quickly  to  push  their  own  proposals 
through  an  uninformed  or  misinformed 
legislature. 

And  so  yesterday  I  appeared  before  an 
interim  committee  of  the  Connecticut 
Legislature  to  present  my  views  on  the 
need  for  enactment  of  further  gun  con- 
trols in  Connecticut.  But  th\s  meant  that 
the  people  of  Connecticut  might  be  in- 
formed of  the  facts  of  gun  violence.  So. 
Mr.  Murray  and  his  followers,  who  had 
packed  the  State  capitol.  created  such  a 
boisterous  scene,  that  it  was  virtually 
impossible  for  me  to  give  my  statement. 

This  is  sheer  lawlessness. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  when  Mr. 
Murray  and  his  cohorts,  in  their  collec- 
tive ignorance  and  bad  ta.ste.  attempt  to 
"hoot  down"  a  witness,  who  opposes  their 
view  and  who  docs  so  with  objective 
facts  and  lationale. 

Clearly  those  who  share  Mr.  Murray's 
views  and  who  echoed  his  sentiments  in 


a  loud  and  clamoring  collective  voice, 
having  no  justification  for  their  posi- 
tion of  "guns  for  everybody"  resorted  to 
the  only  tactics  left  to  them,  which  are 
now  a  matter  of  public  record. 

As  a  result  of  yesterday's  outrageous 
conduct,  I  have  today  written  Governor 
Dempsey  asking  him  to  take  appropriate 
steps  to  have  Mr.  Murray  removed  as 
chairman  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Board   of   Firearms   Permit   Examiners. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Gover- 
nor Dempsey  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Ji'LY   17,   1968. 

Hon.   John   Dempsey. 

Governor  for  the  State  of  Connectiriit . 

Hartford.  Conn. 

Dear  Governor  Dempsey:  I  am  wTiting  to 
you  on  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  me  and 
many  othe'-  people,  and  which  I  am  sure 
will   be  oi    interest   to   you. 

I  was  invited  to  appear  before  a  hearing 
on  gun  control  legislation  before  the  In- 
terim Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Connecti- 
cut  General   Assembly   on   July   16.   1968. 

I  invited  James  V.  Bennett,  the  respected 
former  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  to  accompany  me  to  the  hearing 
and  to  make  a  brief  statement  on  the  need 
lor  sound  gun  laws.  I  was  greatly  shocked 
to  be  greeted  by  repeated  jeering,  cat  calls, 
and  general  disorder  by  a  group  of  five  to 
six  hundred  people. 

Tills  was  not  i;i  response  to  anything  I 
said,  as  it  began  the  minute  I  approached 
the   microphone    to   .'-peak. 

I  found  out  later  that  this  dreadful  and 
dlsorderlv  demonstration  was  started  by 
James  E.  Murray.  III.  who  knows  of  my 
htrong  stand  on  flrearins  controls  and  Is 
Chairman  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board 
of  Firearms   Permit  Examlnpis. 

.'Vs  I  began  my  statement.  Mr.  Murray  stood 
.ip.  walked  down  the  assembly  aisle  with 
some  of  his  followers,  and  shouted  wildly  and 
rppeatedlv,  -Close  the  hrarlng." 

A  member  of  my  staff  followed  Murray 
into  the  hallway  behind  the  speakers'  ix)- 
dlum  and  entered  Into  a  conversation  with 
him. 

Murray  stated  that  he  had  arranged  for 
these  people  to  come  from  throughout  the 
State  of  Connecticut  who  share  his  fanatic 
belief  that  every  man  should  own  firearms, 
unfettered  by  any  State.  Federal  or  local 
laws. 

He  freely  admitted  that  he  had  "packed" 
the  hearing  room.  He  also  stated  that  he  had 
ordered  his  "pro"  gun  people  to  pack  the 
second  floor  gallery  and  to  sit  there  all 
day  If  need  be.  so  that  the  gun  owners  would 
dominate  the  meeting. 

I  am  compelled  to  WTite  to  you  today  and 
to  .say  in  the  strongest  terms  that  Mr.  Mur- 
rav  Is  totally  unqualified  and  unfit  to  remain 
as  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Firearms 
Permit  Examiners. 

He  has  proven  by  his  behavior,  not  only 
yesterday  but  :jn  many  prevlotis  occasions, 
to  be  totally  irresponsible,  a  threat  to  law 
and  order,  and.  In  fact,  emotionally  un- 
stable. 

He  has  promoted  such  outbursts  directed 
at  me  and  my  staff  on  previous  occasions, 
taut  yesterday's  occurrence  was  by  far  the 
most  vicious  and  the  most  dangerous  public 
performance  I  can  recall  In  my  years  of 
serving  the  State  of  Connecticut  and  the 
United  States  Congress. 

I  feel  that  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  represent- 
ative of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  I  have 
every  right  to  demand  his  resignation,  and 
I  hereby  request  that,  as  the  Governor  of  the 
Stat«  of  Connecticut,  you  VAke  the  steps  to 
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see  that  be  Is  removed  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  as  soon  as  jjosslble. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  J.  Dodd, 

U.S.  Senator. 


INCREASING  THE  SIZE  OP  THE 
BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  GAL- 
LAUDET  COLLEGE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  H  R.  18203. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  H.R.  18203,  to  Increase 
the  size  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Oallaudet  College,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  read  twice  by  Its  title. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We.<5t  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  twing  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceededto  consider  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


CHANGES  IN  PASSPORT  LAWS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  S.  1418. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  iS. 
1418  >  to  make  several  changes  in  the 
passport  laws  presently  in  force,  which 
was,  on  page  2,  line  5.  strike  out  ■■$13' 
and  insert  '■$10". 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vv'est  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, under  present  law.  a  passport  is 
valid  for  a  period  of  3  years  and  may  be 
renewed  for  a  further  period  of  2  years. 
The  passport  applicant  is  required  to  pay 
a  fee  of  $9  for  liis  passport  plus  an  ex- 
ecution fee  of  $1  or  $2,  dependint;  upon 
where  he  applies  for  the  passport.  The 
cost  of  renewing  the  passport  for  an 
additional  2  years  is  S5.  Thus,  the  total 
cost  of  a  3-year  pas.sport,  renewed  for  an 
additional  2  years,  amounts  to  $15  or  $16. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate,  S.  1418  pro- 
vided for  a  5-year  passpoit  at  a  total  cost 
of  $15 — $2  for  the  execution  fee  and  $13 
for  the  passport.  The  House  amended  the 
Senate  bill  to  provide  for  a  passport  fee 
of  $10  plus  a  $2  execution  fee,  or  a  total 
of  $12.  The  reasoning  behind  the  House 
action  was  that  the  reduction  in  work- 
load in  providing  for  a  passport  of  longer 
validity  warranted  a  reduction  in  the  cost 
to  the  traveling  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOTJSING  AND  UR- 
BAN DEVELOPMENT  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  17023  >  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, agencies,  offices,  and  the  De- 


partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
independent  offices  and  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  ap- 
propriation bill  for  1969.  H.R.  17023.  as 
reported,  totals  $15,546,552,000  in  new 
obligational  authority,  which  is  $2,510,- 
401,950  under  the  appropriations  for 
1968,  $2,807,165,300  under  the  estimates 
for  1969,  and  an  increase  of  $1,875,916,- 
000  over  the  House  bill. 

In  addition,  appropriations  are  in- 
cluded to  liquidate  contract  authority 
amounting  to  $122  million,  and  contract 
authorization  of  $65  million  is  included 
for  the  rent  supplement  program. 

The  largest  amount  included  in  the  bill 
for  one  agency  is  $6,977  million  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  of  which 
$4,654  million  is  for  compensation  and 
pensions  and  $1,420  million  is  for  medi- 
cal care. 

The  next  largest  amount  is  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, $4,008  million. 

Next  is  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  under  title  II 
of  the  bill,  amounting  to  $3,060  million, 
of  which  $1  billion  is  for  model  cities  and 
$1,300  million  is  for  advance  funding  of 
urban  renewal  for  1970.  Urban  renewal 
appropriations  for  1969  were  provided 
in  last  year's  appropriation  bill  under 
the  .advance  fundinu  procedure. 

After  those  come  the  General  Services 
Administration,  with  $499  million,  and 
National  Science  Foundation,  with  $410 
ni*llio!i. 

Of  the  increase  over  the  Hou.se  bill, 
$1,831  million  is  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  largely 
made  up  of  two  items,  model  cities  and 
urban  renewal:  and  S44  million  is  the 
total  of  all  increases  for  independent 
offices. 

Thp  housing  authorizations  for  model 
cities  and  urban  renewal  are  now  p^^nd- 
ing  in  conference  and  were  not  consid- 
ered by  the  Hoiise  in  this  appropriation 
bill.  That  is  the  re"-son  for  the  increase 
over  the  House  bill.  However,  the  Senate 
bill  as  reported  is  fUH  S2. 807. 165.300  un- 
der the  budget  estimates  for  1969. 

One  committee  recommendation  is 
over  tlie  budget  estimate — an  increase  of 
$15  million  for  grants  for  basic  v,-ater 
and  sewer  facilities.  This  is  a  line  item  in 
title  II.  The  total  amount  of  this  bill  is 
under  the  budget. 

That  is  the  substance  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Colorado  fMr.  AllottI  is 
here.  I  want  to  state  for  the  Record  that 
this  is  the  14th  year  that  I  have  handled 
the  independent  offices  appropriation 
bill  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
It  is  the  10th  year  for  Senator  Allott  as 
the  minority  leader  on  the  subcommit- 
tee. It  is  the  20th  year  for  Earl  Cooper  as 
clf^rk  of  the  committee.  It  is  the  fourth 
year  for  Harley  Dirks  as  assistant  clerk. 

In  all  those  years  that  we  have  han- 
dled this  bill,  in  a  time  of  economy,  I 
think  the  figures  will  prove  that  we  have 
not  just  been  thinking  about  economy 
recently.  The  net  reductions  below  the 
budget  estimates  for  these  last  14  years 
have  amounted  to  $7,708,657,715. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  total 
amount  of  the  reduction  below  the  pres- 
ent budgetary  request? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  $2,807,165,300 
under  the  budget  estimate  for  1969. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  much  is  the  ap- 
propriation above  the  House  figure? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  $1,875,916,000. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  stated 
that  time  had  something  to  do  with  the 
change  in  the  figure. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  new  housing 
bill  authorization  was  not  considered 
by  the  House  in  passing  this  bill.  The 
main  additional  authorizations  the  Sen- 
ate committee  provided  for  are  in  two 
items,  model  cities  and  urban  renewal. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Over  the  years  we 
have  been  hoping  that  somebody  would 
pay  some  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
scrutinize  these  requests  very  carefully. 
This  bill  covers  some  26  agencies  and  a 
department.  In  that  time  we  have  been 
under  the  budeet  request  a  total  of 
$7,708,657,715. 

Mr.  President,  we  usually  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  at  this  time  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  to  H.R.  17023  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc:  that  the  bill,  as 
so  amended,  be  considered  as  original 
text  for  the  purpose  of  further  amend- 
ment: and  that  no  points  ol  order  will 
be  waived. 

I  have  not  presented  that  request.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  asked  that 
we  do  n.)t  do  it  tonight,  because  to- 
morrow some  additional  amendments 
will  be  ready  that  apply  to  this  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
submitted  an  amendment  to  the  ap- 
propriations bill  to  increase  the  appro- 
priations under  section  701  of  the  Hous- 
ing .Act.  I  have  discussed  it  with  the 
chairman.  I  think  he  understands.  The 
committee  lave  the  full  amount  that 
had  been  authorized  at  the  time  the 
committee  acted  on  the  bill,  but  in  this 
year's  Housing  Act  we  have  provided 
additional  coverage  for  .section  701 
planning  to  take  place  in  metropolitan 
areas,  counties,  and  other  areas,  and 
there  is  no  money  to  take  care  of  that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  committee  dis- 
cussed this  matter  at  s^reat  len?th.  The 
committee  finally  agreed  on  the  figure 
contained. 

Mr.  SP/^RKMAN.  That  is  all  that  was 
authori.Td  at  that  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  .Alabama  has  a  great  interest  in 
this  mattfv.  We  will  have  to  have  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  not  asking  the 
Senr^tor  for  an  agreement  to  take  the 
amendment.  The  amendment  is  at  the 
de.sk.  I  am  not  calling  it  up. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Some  members  of 
the  committco  wanted  an  increase  over 
the  amount  reported.  The  figure  in  the 
reported  bill  was  the  amount  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  remind  the 
Senator  that  at  the  time  the  appropria- 
tion vas  made,  the  committee  went  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  authorization,  and 
an  additional  authorization 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Wc  discussed  add- 
ing additional  funds,  .subject  to  new 
authorization. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  Yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  the  Record  is  a 
little  garbled  here.  At  the  time  the  Ap- 
liropriations  Committee  pasfed  on  the 
bill,  the  Senate  had  passed  the  authori- 
zation bill,  so  the  full  amount  the  Sena- 
tor is  talking  about  was  authorized  as 
far  as  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee was  concerned. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  we  discussed  it 
in  marking  up  this  bill. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  will  accept  that, 
but  there  was  no  provision  for  the  ex- 
tension of  section  701  planning,  which 
this  year's  bill  put  in.  The  money  was  ex- 
actly what  was  authorized  under  exist- 
ing law. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  that  is  quite 
true,  but  I  think  it  is  very  important  to 
understand  that  at  the  time  the  commit- 
tee acted  upon  this  bill,  the  Senate  had 
passed  the  authorization  of  which  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  speaking. 
Therefore,  they  were  authorized  to  put 
that  full  amount,  if  we  had  wished  to. 
in  the  Senate  appropriation  bill,  subject 
of  course,  to  final  pas.sage  by  the  House. 
But  the  Senate  committee  did  consider 
it  and.  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and 
the  joint  administrative  practice,  we 
were  entitled  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  the  amendment  is  submitted 
in  behalf  of  myself,  and  Senators  Clark, 
Scott,  and  Hatfield.  I  hope  tomorrow 
to  present  the  amendment  to  the  Sen- 
ate, but  I  wish  to  make  a  statement  on 
it  at  this  time. 

My  amendment  will  ijrovide  for  an 
appropriation  to  implement  section  701 
of  the  Housing  Act  which  is  precisely 
that  requested  by  the  administration. 
Section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  provides 
for  a  program  of  metropolitan  and 
regional  planning. 

The  701  planning  assistance  program 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  was  established  in  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954.  In  the  past,  the  701 
planning  program  has  been  available  to 
cities  under  50.000.  to  counties,  to  State 
planning  agencies,  to  councils  of  gov- 
ernments, and  to  regional  planning  com- 
missions. Last  year's  appropriation  for 
701  was  345  million.  The  amount  pro- 
posed in  the  current  appropriations  bill 
before  this  body  today  is  $38.8  million,  a 
reduction  of  S6  million.  The  administra- 
tion requested  S55  million  for  the  701 
planning  assistance  program  this  year. 

The  701  planning  assistance  program 
has  become  the  only  funding  source  en- 
couraging comprehensive  planning  for 
cities,  counties.  States,  and  metropolitan 
areas.  The  planning  under  701  lias  not 
only  included  the  development  of  plans 
for  physical  facilities  but.  increasingly, 
programs  for  coordination  and  imple- 
mentation of  planning  efforts.  Within 
the  last  2  years  701  funding  has  substan- 
tially assisted  the  planning  efforts  of  the 
States  and  our  metropolitan  areas.  With 
the  growing  number  of  Federal  grant  pro- 
prams,  this  planning  is  crucial  so  that 
States,  local  governments,  and  more  im- 
portantly, the  Federal  Government  will 
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spend  their  dollars  for  public  works  and 
other  projects  which  are  coordinated 
and  consistent  with  a  logical  plan  for 
growth  and  development. 

nrst.  The  demand  from  the  grou;:s 
presently  funded  under  701  amounted  lo 
more  than  $75  million  last  year,  which 
is  almost  double  our  proposed  appropri- 
ation. The  peak  in  this  demand  is  not 
fully  known  even  today  because  of  the 
tremendous  growth  in  the  number  of  re- 
gional councils  in  metropolitan  and  rural 
areas  and  State  planning  oiieration.s. 
Since  the  beginning  of  1966  there  have 
been  more  than  75  new  regional  coun- 
cils created  which  are  eligible  for  701 
planning  assistance.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suspect  at  this  time  that  this  rapid 
growth  in  the  creation  of  these  new  co- 
operative endeavors  will  subside  in  the 
near  future,  con.sequently  placing  even 
greater  demands  on  tlie  limited  resources 
available  for  planning  a.ssistance. 

Second.  Besides  the  growth  in  demand 
of  presently  eligible  agencies  for  701 
planning,  the  Housing  Act  of  1968,  which 
we  recently  approved,  makes  four  new 
groups  eligible  for  701  planning  as.sist- 
ance.  These  groups  are  first,  multicounty 
nonmetropolitan  area  cooperative  agen- 
cies; second,  multistate  regional  commis- 
sions; third,  economic  develoiment  dis- 
tricts of  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration; and,  fourth,  cities  over  50.- 
000  population.  It  is  con.servatively  esti- 
mated that  these  new  groups  will  require 
$50  million  in  funding  this  year  alone.  Of 
particular  interest  is  the  fact  that  701 
planning  assistance  will  not  be  available 
to  nonmetropolitan  area  groups,  such  as 
councils  of  governments,  for  planning 
and  coordination.  If  the  appropriation  is 
not  increased  from  S38.8  million,  there 
will  be  no  funds  available  to  get  the.se  es- 
sential endeavors  underway.  I  urge  that 
the  appropriation  for  701  planning  assist- 
ance be  increased  to  $55  million,  which  is 
the  amount  recommended  by  the  Admin- 
istration. 

At  the  time  the  bill  was  passed  by  the 
House  and  at  the  time  it  was  reported  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  here  in 
the  Senate,  the  remaining  unused  au- 
thorization was  only  $38,838,000.  and  the 
amount  provided  in  the  House  bill  and 
the  amount  recommended  by  the  Senate 
committee  was  .set  at  that  figure.  Of 
course,  at  that  time  no  one  knew  whether 
or  not  the  authorization  would  be  in- 
creased. At  this  point,  however,  we  know 
that  both  the  Senate  and  the  Hou.se  ver- 
.sions  of  S.  3497.  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968,  provide  for  an 
increa.se  in  the  authorization  for  the  sec- 
tion 701  program  to  S265  million,  which 
is  more  than  adequate  to  cover  the  S55 
million  appropriation  recommended  by 
the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  the  701  planning  iiro- 
gram  provides  not  only  for  urban  plan- 
ning but  provides  for  regional  planning 
which  is  of  tremendous  assistance  to 
rural  areas  which  are  developing  or 
which  desire  to  develop.  This  program 
can  make  a  significant  contrib-Jtion 
toward  curbing  the  out  migration  of 
rural  people  to  our  cities.  I  know  that  I 
need  not  go  into  detail  regarding  the 
problem  which  this  out  migration  is  pre- 
senting to  our  Nation  today.  I  ur^e  the 
Senate  to  provide  for  an  appropriation 


in  the  amount  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration, which  is  what  my  amendment 
will  do. 


JAVITS  CALLS  IX)R  AN  ACTION 
PROGRAM  TO  BRING  ABOUT 
MIDDLE    EAST    PEACE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wi.sh  to 
address  some  remarks  to  the  Senate  on 
the  situation  in  the  Middle  East,  im- 
mediately following  the  visit  of  President 
Nasser  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  to 
Moscow, 

It  is  essential  that  the  world  not  be 
misled  by  President  Nas.ser's  disappoint- 
ment with  the  results  of  his  most  recent 
pilgrimage  to  Moscow.  For  it  is  clear 
that  he  is  engaged  in  an  ambitious  and 
dangerous  political  offensive  aimed  at 
enabling  him  to  repeat  his  accomplish- 
ments of  1957 — winning  the  peace  after 
losing  the  war.  For  President  Nasser 
seems  to  have  learned  nothing  and  for- 
gotten nothing. 

The  Moscow  trip— with  its  vague  talk 
of  "further  joint  .steps"  in  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict;  with  its  coy  intimation 
that  Israel  may  get  transit  for  cargoes 
on  the  Suez  Canal,  and  with  talk  of 
feelers  to  see  what  Israel  would  consider 
"secure  boundaries"  in  accordance  with 
the  Security  Council's  November  22  reso- 
lution— represent  salami  tactics  de- 
signed to  cut  away  at  the  real  issue.  The 
issue  is  whether  or  not  President  Nasser 
really  means  to  get  a  Middle  East  peace. 

There  is  no  indication  that  the  Egyp- 
tian President  has  experienced  a  change 
of  heart  since  June  of  1967.  Therefore, 
the  continuing  openly  expressed  Arab  in- 
tention of  preparing  for  ■■another 
round" — one  in  which  they  hope  to  bring 
down  Israel  and  annihilate  its  people — 
must  therefore  still  be  considered  by  the 
world  to  remain  valid. 

The  people  of  Israel  certainly  prefer 
peace  to  war;  peace  means  .survival  to 
them.  But  the  bitter  lesson  of  1957  taught 
the  Israelis  that  paper  promises  are  no 
guarantee  of  peace  and  t)rovide  no  sub- 
stitute for  resolute  seif-defense  as  a 
means  of  deterring  war. 

In  the  weeks  preceding  the  6-day  June 
war,  it  was  the  Arabs  who  reminded  the 
w-orld  in  shrill  tones  that  a  state  of  bel- 
ligerency between  the  Arabs  and  Israeli 
has  never  ended  and  that  armistices  and 
ceasefires  fail  to  alter  the  "right"  of  the 
Arabs  to  pursue  their  belligerency 
through  acts  of  war.  at  times  and  places 
of  their  own  choo.sine. 

This  historical  lesson  is  peiti^nt  to- 
day because  the  United  States  pLiyed  a 
key  role  in  persuading  Israel  to  accept 
the  Jerr>--built  arranaement  of  1957 
which  collapsed  at  a  crucial  moment  a 
decade  later.  The  grave  defects  of  the 
1957  arrangement  are  clear.  First,  the 
Arabs  agreed  to  nothing  which  was  bind- 
ing from  their  view.  Second,  the  United 
States  offered  "assurances"  to  Israel,  in 
retui-n  for  Israel's  withdrawal  from  the 
Sinai  which  this  Nation  was  later  imable 
to  fulfill. 

The  United  States  was  unable  to  ful- 
fill its  assurances  in  1967  not  because 
we  were  guilty  of  bad  faith,  but  because 
our  own  security  situation  had  changed 
radically  from  what  it  was  when  these 
assurances   were   first   given.   A   decade 
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later,  the  United  States  was  deeply  in- 
volved In  the  quicksand  of  Vietnam.  A 
decade  later,  the  U.S.  6th  Fleet  no 
longer  held  unchallenged  sway  over  the 
Mediterranean,  as  we  found  ourselves 
maneuvering  eyeball  to  eyeball  with  a 
powerful  Soviet  flotilla. 

This  revised  Middle  East  power  struc- 
ture, which  involves  an  open  confron- 
tation between  American  and  Soviet 
nuclear-armed  forces,  is  what  makes  the 
need  for  a  lasting  and  durable  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  so  important,  not  only 
to  the  nations  of  the  area,  but  to  the 
whole  world.  Without  such  a  real  peace, 
a  peace  with  clearly  defined  enforce- 
ment procedures,  there  Is  every  danger 
that  a  renewal  of  the  fighting  could 
quickly  involve  the  world's  two  nuclear 
superpowers. 

The  present  situation  is  unsatisfactoi-y 
Hardly  a  day  goes  by  without  fresh  re- 
ports of  Arab  terrorist  raids  behind  Is- 
raeli lines  or  of  firing  across  the  cease- 
fire lines.  Yet,  bad  as  it  is,  the  present 
situation,  is  far  preferable  to  again  hav- 
ing to  pull  President  Nasser's  chestnuts 
out  of  the  Middle  East  fire  as  we  had  to 
do  in  1957.  and  as  he  is  trying  to  make 
us  do  now.  Nasser's  trip  to  Moscow  was 
preceded  by  hints  of  Egyptian  peaceful- 
ness  and  the  desire  to  be  reasonable. 
Semiofficial  sources  in  Cairo  let  it  be 
known  that  Egypt  might  be  willing  to 
accept  United  Nations  peace-keeping 
forces  back  in  the  Sinai  if  the  Israelis 
agreed  to  withdraw,  though  it  was  the 
Egyptians  themselves  who  had  ordered 
that  force  out.  when  it  thought  the  re- 
sult would  be  a  sweep  of  its  Soviet- 
equipped  army  over  Israel  in  June  of 
1967.  Indeed,  there  were  hints  that  such 
a  prior  Israeli  withdrawal  might  even  be 
rewarded  with  eventual  permission  from 
Cairo  to  allcw  Israeli  cargo  to  move  its 
caraoes  throvitJh  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  Egyptian  Foreign  Minister  im- 
plied, in  a  cryptic  sentence  to  a  reporter 
in  Copenhagen,  that  the  Arabs  had  been 
mistaken  in  failing  to  acknowledge  the 
reality  of  Israel  s  existence.  But  this  final 
gambit  predictably  brought  an  immedi- 
ate protest  from  militant  Arab  cuxles 
and  Cairo  promptly  let  it  be  known  that 
the  Foreign  Minister  had  been  mis- 
quoted. How  does  one  deal  with  this 
smokescreen  of  words  which  hint  at 
something  and  promise  nothing? 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  essential  that 
we  in  the  United  States,  especially,  keep 
cool.  This  will  require  steady  nerves.  Yet 
there  are  some  indications  that  such 
patience  and  resolution  will  pay  off.  Pre- 
mier Kosygin's  recent  indication  that  his 
government  is  interested  in  an  arms 
limitation  agreement  in  the  Middle  East 
suggests  that  the  Arabs  may  at  last  see 
that  their  dreams  of  revenge  and  mili- 
tary conquest  have  reached  the  end  of 
the  line. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  press 
report  from  Geneva  dated  July  16.  1968, 
reporting  that  the  Soviet  delecrate  to  the 
disarmament  conference  indicated  the 
U.S.S.R.'s  conditional  interest  in  an 
agreement  on  limitation  of  shipments  of 
arms  to  the  Middle  East,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  l." 


Mr.  JAVITS.  The  apparent  failure  of 
President  Nasser  and  his  military  com- 
manders to  extract  any  significant  new 
military  aid  from  Moscow  suggests  the 
same  thing. 

It  must  be  demonstrated  to  Arab  mili- 
tants that  the  world  will  no  longer  ac- 
cept a  false  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

In  that  connection.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  received  today  news  of  a  military 
coup  against  the  Iraq  Government.  The 
Baghdad  radio  reports  that  one  of  the 
complaints  of  the  new  council  is  of  the 
old  regime's  alleged  "prevention  of  the 
Iraq  Army  from  facing  the  Israelis  dur- 
ing the  June  war  and  covering  up  for 
imperialists  and  Zionist  espionage  rings. ' 

If  that  is  what  the  Aref  regime  is  being 
accused  of,  Mr.  President,  when,  as  I  say, 
it  was  one  of  the  most  fanatical  and 
anti-Israel  governments  in  the  whole 
Middle  East,  we  can  understand  very 
cleai-ly  how  difficult  it  is  to  deal  with  the 
Arab  militants  and  how  important  it  is 
to  keop  cool,  and  not  jump  at  the  bait 
until  something  is  really  going  to  happen 
with  respect  to  a  permanent  peace.  Once 
the  Arab  militants  see  that  the  world 
will  not  accept  a  false  peace,  perhaps 
they  will  finally  sit  down  with  the 
Israelis  to  hammer  out  a  viable  peace 
settlement — one  which  will  be  a  boon  to 
all  the  people  of  that  beleaguered  area. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  when  that  day 
comes — the  day  that  the  Arabs  show  a 
plain  readiness  to  talk  plainly — that  they 
will  find  Israel  steadfast  in  pursuit  of 
peace,  but  not  hard  or  vindictive  in  her 
terms,  notwithstandint;  her  great  victor>' 
in  June  1967. 

Until  that  day  comes,  the  United 
States  must  demonstrate  to  Egypt  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  by  maintaining  the 
arms  balance  and  by  other  means,  that 
tills  Nation  will  not  be  induced  by  hints 
of  Arab  reasonableness — such  as  we  have 
recently  heard  and  which  .sound  like  an 
echo  of  the  false  siren  sonss  of  1957-58 
and  witliout  the  substance  of  a  mutually 
ofTerrd  peace  settlement — to  pressure 
Israel  to  withdraw  from  the  territories 
it  holds.  The  Israelis  should  not  do  so 
before?  the  Arabs  sit  down  and  work  out 
a  durable  peace — yet  this  is  clearly  the 
main  hope  and  premise  of  Cairo's  cur- 
rent "peace  offensive." 

It  is  most  revealing  that  at  the  very 
time  President  Nasser  was  in  Moscow. 
Cairo  played  host  to  a  meeting  of  the 
two  rival  Arab  terrorist  organizations, 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
and  Al  Fatah.  According  to  press  re- 
ports, close  coordination  of  tlie  guer- 
rilla efforts  of  the  PLO  and  Al  Fatah 
was  agreed  upon — signaling  an  escalation 
of  Arab  terrorism  behind  Israel's  lines. 
Tliis  problem  may  prove  to  be  too  urgent 
and  too  incendiary  to  await  a  final  lieace 
treaty,  and  i^erhaps  should  be  the  subject 
of  immediate  United  Nations  action. 
Earlier.  I  supported  Ambassador  Gold- 
ijerg's  call  in  the  Security  Council  for 
the  positioning  of  United  Nations  Ob- 
servers along  the  banks  of  the  Jordan 
River.  I  mge  that  this  proposal  he  given 
m-gent  consideration  now,  in  light  of  the 
joint  action  proposals  of  the  PLO  and 
Al  Fatah,  and  the  increased  threat  to 
peace  which  this  step  represents. 

We  need  a  U.S.  !X)licy  that  is  more 
viable  and  consistent — compatible  alike 
with  our  security,  experience  and  with 


the  achievement  of  a  lasting  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  It  is  consistent  also  with  the 
six  points  issued  by  Vice  President 
Humphrey,  on  July  11,  1968.  But  this  is 
an  action  program  and  that  is  what  we 
need  today. 

The  statement  of  objectives  put  out  by 
the  Vice  President  is  fine.  But  we  need  to 
do  more  to  attain  these  objectives.  For 
the  unresolved  Arab-Israeli  conflict  also 
.serves  as  a  hot  spark  that  could  at  any 
time  enflame  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  In  1 
day  all  that  we  are  doing  to  arrive  at  a 
general  understanding  with  the  Soviet 
Union  could  be  undone  by  a  renewal  of 
war  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  suggest  that  the  United  States  adopt 
the  following  flve-point  policy: 

I.     NEW    SECURITY     COUNCIL    RESOLUTION 

The  Security  Council  resolution  of  No- 
vember 22.  1967  does,  in  my  judgment, 
represent  a  suitable  basis  for  negotia- 
tions between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States. 
However,  if — as  now  seems  likely — thi.s 
resolution  proves  inadequate  to  the  task 
of  getting  real  negotiations  .started 
among  the  nations  involved,  stronger  in- 
ducements must  be  considered  by  tlie 
international  community.  Tiie  Ur.ited 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  the 
prime  responsibility  in  this  regard.  To- 
gether they  should  jointly  sponsor  a  new 
Security  Council  resolution  which  spe- 
cifically addres.ses  it.self  to  the  way  in 
which  negotiations  are  to  be  earned  on 
to  implement  the  resolution  of  November 
22,  and.  theiefore.  would  get  over  the 
hurdle  of  the  refusal  of  the  parties  to 
talk  to  each  other  or  even  to  talk  to  each 
other  through  Ambassador  Jarring. 

II.    MIDDI.F  EAST  ARMS  CONTROL  .\CREEMENT 

The  dsing  level  of  renewed  \iolence 
in  the  Middle  East  tiives  new  urgency  to 
the  need  for  a  viable  agreement  to  limit 
the  supply  ol  a:  ms  fi'om  outside  the  area. 
The  possession  of  sophisticated  weapons 
by  irresponsible  States  feeds  the  .'.ame.* 
of  violence,  and  violence  in  turn  .'Stimu- 
lates the  search  for  sources  of  arms 
supply.  This  vicioius  and  highly  volatile 
cycle  needs  to  be  broken.  It  is  an  urcrent 
area  for  United  States-U.S.S.R.  initia- 
tive and  cooperation.  The  United  States- 
Soviet  agreement  on  a  nonprolife;ation 
treaty  suggests  that  there  may  be  a  iiew 
opening  for  agreement  on  the  control  of 
arms  supply  to  the  Middle  East. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  oe  un- 
willing to  reach  an  aprreement  on  limit- 
ing the  .supply  of  arms  to  the  Middle 
East— indeed,  until  such  time  as  a  work- 
able agreement  is  actually  irached — it 
will  be  essential  for  the  United  States  to 
assure  that  there  is  an  nrms  balance  by 
providing  Israel  with  .^uch  .sophisticated 
military  equipment  as  is  needed  for  its 
.■security  and  which  it  cannot  obtain  else- 
where. 

The  new  buildup  of  sophisticated 
Soviet  weaponry  in  Arab  hands  indicates 
that  the  time  for  the  granting  of  the 
Phantom  jets  to  Israel,  wnich  it  has 
.sought  for  .'^o  long,  may  be  close  at  hand 
unless  there  is  a  rather  immediate  ac- 
tion with  relation  to  an  arms  limitation 
agiTement. 

III.  INITIATIVE  IN  NATO 

There  is  scop>e  for  a  Presidential  in- 
itiative within  the  councils  of  NATO, 
also.  The  common  interest  of  our  West- 
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ern  European  allies  and  the  United 
States  in  a  just  and  durable  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  is  patent.  NATO  has  a  role 
as  NATO  in  meeting  the  threat  and  the 
challenge  presented  by  the  Soviet  naval 
buildup  in  the  Mediterranean  and  by 
turmoil  in  the  Middle  East  from  which 
many  NATO  powers  draw  their  energy 
lesources. 

The  British  withdrawal  from  east  of 
Suez,  by  dramatizing  the  loneliness  of 
the  U.S.  position  outside  of  Europe,  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  us  to  find  new 
modes  of  assistance  with  the  burdens 
of  peace-keeping.  The  final  withdrawal 
of  Britain,  and  the  earlier  withdrawal  of 
other  European  powers  from  colonial- 
based  positions,  demonstrates  that  our 
clo.se  Allies  do  not  have  the  capacity  or 
the  willingness  to  play  a  world  ixjwer 
role  as  an  individual  nation-state. 

Perhaps  a  new  collective  role  is  ix)s- 
sible.  The  proceedings  of  the  NATO 
Ministerial  Council  at  Reykjavik  give 
such  a  hope.  Given  the  direct  and  im- 
mediate stakes  which  Western  Europe 
has  in  the  Mediterranean,  there  is  every 
inducement  for  NATO  to  concert  the 
actions  and  policies  of  its  members  in 
the  Middle  East. 

IV.     NEW     INTERNATIONAL     INITIATIVE     ON     ARAB 
REFUGEES 

It  is  time  for  a  major  new  international 
initiative  on  Arab  refugees,  which  ap- 
proaches refugees  as  individuals  with 
iiuman  welfare  problems  and  needs.  Ref- 
ugees arc  people  and  ought  to  be  freed 
from  bondage  to  political  i.s.sues  and  con- 
siderations of  political  symbolism.  Ref- 
ugees should  not  prejudice  the  settle- 
ment of  political  differences  and.  con- 
versely, should  not  be  prejudiced  by  the 
impa.sse  on  the  political  aspects  of  an 
overall  settlement.  The  old  UNRWA  ap- 
proach is  now  clearly  outmoded.  It  is 
nothing  but  r.  holding  and  custodial  op- 
eration. It  should  be  superseded  by  a  new 
effort  of  terminal  character  which  is 
thereby  self-liquidt-ting  rather  than  self- 
perpetuating. 

v.    NEW    MIDDLE    EAST    COOPERATIVE    CBOUPING 

In  the  past,  whe  U.S.  approach  to  the 
question  of  regional  aroupiniis  in  the 
Middle  East  has  revolved  around  the  con- 
cept of  a  militar>-  pact.  Thei'e  were  major 
defects  in  this  approach  and  past  efforts 
foundered.  WIi?t  is  needed  now  is  a  new 
approach  which  avoids  the  pitfalls  of  the 
old  approach. 

The  United  States  has  friends  in  the? 
Middle  East — countries  which  not  only 
share  interests  with  us.  but  v;hich  also 
.share  common  interests  among  them- 
selves. Expanded  to  its  broadest  common 
denominator,  all  nations  oi  the  area  have 
a  coirmion  interest  in  the  economic  devel- 
opment and  improving  the  welfare  of 
their  citizens.  However,  the  nations  of 
the  Middle  East  arc  broadly  divided  on 
political  lines  into  those  who  are  mod- 
erates and  those  who  are  radicals. 

m  isolation,  the  moderates  arc  ex- 
Ijosed  to  severe  political  pressure  from 
the  radicals,  to  wliich  is  now  increas- 
ingly being  added  direct  Soviet  pressure. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  that  the  most  in- 
tensive and  imaginative  study  be  imder- 
taken  by  the  State  Department  on  the 
question  of  what  form  of  new  regional 
grouping  can  be  developed  in  the  Middle 
East  which  will  provide  a  political  rally- 


ing point  for  our  friends  and  an  institu- 
tional framework  for  scientific,  economic 
and  technical  cooperation.  Moreover,  I 
wish  to  make  it  clear  that  Israel  need 
not  jiarticipate — either  at  the  outset  or 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time — if  its 
inclusion  would  create  political  obstacles 
which  outweigh  the  undoubted  contri- 
butions it  could  make.  There,  we  are  in- 
debted to  Admiral  Strauss  and  President 
Eisonhower  for  their  very  creative  pro- 
po.sals  on  this  subject. 

Perhaps  tiiere  is  now  scope  for  broad 
regional  economic  planning:  regional 
surveys  of  needs  and  potentialities;  re- 
gional educational  and  research  institu- 
tions: a  science  and  technology  iiool. 
What  needs  special  attention  are  the  in- 
terrelated questions  of  agricultural 
development  and  water  resource  devel- 
opment and  control,  including  the  possi- 
bilities of  water  de.salination  through  the 
use  of  atomic  energy.  Perhaps  there  is 
al.so  scope  for  regional  transjjortation 
and  communications  development,  which 
could  have  incidental  bearine  on  the 
problems  related  to  the  closure  of  the 
Suez  Canal. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  state  now  just 
what  type  of  regional  institutions  are 
most  needed  and  most  feasible  in  the 
Middle  East  at  this  juncture  But  I  am 
convinced  of  the  need  for  a  new  effort 
in  this  direction  by  us. 

Exhibit  1 
Johnson   Hopeful  on   Disarmament:    Mes- 
sage   to    Parley    at    Geneva    Says    United 
States  and  Soviet  Union  Will  Schedule 
Talks  Shortly 

Geneva.  July  16.-  President  Juhnfion  In- 
formed tlie  Disarmament  Conference  here  to- 
day that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  expected  to  decide  •siiortly"  ihe  time 
and  place  for  their  proposed  talks  for  limit- 
ing ballistic  missiles 

In  a  message  to  the  conference  as  it  began 
a  new  ses.sion.  the  President  said  that  should 
progress  be  achieved  on  limiting  rocket.^  and 
other  systems  for  delivering  nuclear  war- 
heads, the  United  States  was  "prepared  to 
consider  reductions  of  existing  system.^  " 

In  tills  way.  Mr.  Johnson  continued,  "we 
would  cut  back  efleciively — and  for  the  first 
time — on  the  vast  potentials  for  destruction 
which  each  side  possesses." 

STRESSKS  regional  TACTS 

Tlie  President  urged  the  conference  to  be- 
gin conslder.ition  of  a  "workable,  verifiable 
and  effective  international  agreement"  to  bar 
the  u.se  of  the  seabed  for  the  "emplacement 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction." 

In  the  message,  read  by  WiMiam  C  Po.sier. 
liead  of  the  United  States  .^rms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  Mr.  .John.son  placed 
particular  stress  on  the  need  for  rrgionnl 
agreements  to  limit  ;:rmaments. 

The  United  States,  he  said,  is  ready  to  re- 
spect any  regional  arms  pact  It  would  sup- 
port, he  continued,  .tny  "reasonable  measures 
affecting  the  activities  of  the  major  weapons- 
producers  that  would  make  a  regional  agree- 
ment more  effrctive." 

The  President  suggested  that  one  such 
measure  could  be  a  requirement  that  sup- 
pliers "puoiicize  or  reeister  their  arms  ship- 
ments lo  a  particular  recion  " 

The  SovHt  Union  also  proposed  today  that 
the  conference  take  up  the  questions  of  the 
demilitarii':ition  of  the  .seabed  and  regional 
arms  agreements.  But  It  did  so  by  formally 
introducing  the  nine-point  memorandum  on 
arms  measures  that  Soviet  Premier  Aleksel 
N.  Kosygin  announced  on  July  1. 

OFFERS   MIDEAST   CURBS 

Aleksel  A.  Roshchin.  the  .Soviet  delegate, 
presented  the  memorandum.  The  Soviet  Gov- 


ernment said  In  this  document  that  it  was 
ready  to  support  limitations  on  the  ship- 
ment of  arms  to  the  Middle  East.  This  sup- 
port was  made  conditional  on  the  evacuation 
by  Israel  of  all  Arab  territory  occupied  dur- 
ing the  war  of  June,  1967. 

Fred  W.  Mulley.  the  British  disarmament 
negotiator,  introduced  specific  proposals 
aimed  at  breaking  the  deadlock  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  that  ex- 
cluded underground  blasts  from  the  ban  on 
nuclear  testing  imposed  in  1963  by  the  Mos- 
cow Treaty. 

The  British  would  have  a  .seven-member 
Jury  decide  whether  the  on-the-spot  Inspec- 
tion, wanted  by  Washington  and  rejected  by 
Moscow,  was  required  to  determine  whether 
a  particular  earth  tremor  regarded  as  suspi- 
cious by  one  side  was  in  fact  due  to  natural 
caiLses. 

CONCESSION   IS  Rl-LED  OUT 

I'he  jury  would  be  composed  of  repre- 
.^entatives  of  three  nuclear  and  three  non- 
nuclear  powers  and  a  representative  of  the 
United  Nations  Secretary  General  or  ui  the 
Director  General  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency. 

A  soviet  spokesman,  however,  ruled  out 
the  possibility  that  Moscow  would  accept 
any  arrangement  that  would  make  even  a 
minimum  concession  to  the  view  that  Inspec- 
tion might  be  required  to  guard  against 
sneak  underground  nuclear  tests. 

There  was  no  official  comment  from  United 
states  sources,  but  Washington  is  known  to 
be  reluctant  to  accept  any  plan  that  would 
circumscribe  the  right  to  determine  (or  itself 
when  It  should  exercise  the  inspection  privi- 
leges it  Insists  it  must  have  to  guarantee  the 
efle-jllveness  of  un  underground  test  ban. 

Mr.  Muiley  also  suggested  today  that  the 
conference  begin  exploring  the  problem  of 
chemical  and  biological  warfare.  He  said  he 
would  .soon  put  forward  "positive  and  spe- 
cific proposals"  that  he  hoped  would  lead 
to  early  action  in  this  held. 

MESSAGE   FROM   THANT 

In  a  mes.sage  to  the  conference.  Secretary 
General  Thant  of  the  United  Nations  said 
that  the  Rroiip's  "prime  function"  should 
be  to  select  subjects  that  are  "most  impor- 
tant and  most  amenable  to  early  agreement  " 

The  expectation  is  that  most  of  tae  current 
se.ssion,  which  is  expected  to  last  .-ix  weeks. 
will  be  taken  lip  by  this  search  tor  items  on 
which  the  conference  can  negotiate  at  future 
sessions. 

Prime  Minister  Wilson  said  In  a  message 
that  the  recent  conclusion  and  opening  for 
signature  of  the  treaty  banning  the  spread 
uf  nuclear  weapons  paved  the  way  lor  fur- 
ther arms  limitation  measures. 

"This  is  a  tremendous  opportunity  which 
must  be  exploited  to  the  luli."  Mr.  Wilson 
.said. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  r.tich- 
igan  Mr.  GkiffinI  had  loped  to  bo 
(jitsent  to  paiticijjate  in  a  colloquy  with 
Tt\c  about  iny  speech.  He  found  it  impos- 
sible to  bo  pre.srnt.  I  ask  luanimous  con- 
sent that  h's  .<latcm;^nt  relating  to  my 
speech  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ttatt- 
mcnt  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcOHD.f.s  foik.".vs: 

STATEMENT     UY    .-^.rN  ATOR  Glliri'.N 

Mr.  President,  tne  .Sen  i tor  from  New  York 
iias  expertly  reviewed  a  number  oi  urgent 
problems  wiiicii  still  block  the  path  to 
peace  Hi  tae  Middle  Last. 

I  commend  liim  tor  once  again  bringing 
this  explosive  situation  to  the  attention  of 
iV.e  Senate.  Hi.s  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  American  policy  should  be  care- 
fully studied  by  officials  in  the  executive 
branch.  includU-.g  the  Prpsldent  an:i  the 
Secretarv  of  State. 

More  than  a  year  has  pa.ssed  since  the 
third  outbreak  of  ho.stllit:cs  between  Israel 
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and  her  Arab  neighbors  Yet.  there  has  been 
little  progress  in  the  Interim  toward  reach- 
ing a  peace  settlement  between  the  parties. 
The  Suez  Canal  remains  closed  lo  world 
shipping.  And  act«  of  terrorism  and  reprisal 
are  commonplace  along  the  true?  liiie-s 

In  the  final  analysts,  a  durable  and  stiible 
peace  In  the  area  can  only  emorRC  when 
Israel  and  the  Arab  countries  begin  to  d.-al 
objectively  with  the  facts  of  their  situation 
For,  at  the  root  of  the  crisis  lie  basic  polit- 
ical differences^and  these  must  be  resolved 
If  further  conflict  Is  to  be  averted 

But.  at  the  same  time,  much  of  the  bitter- 
ness ajid  belligerence  In  the  Middle  East  has 
been  fueled  by  outside  Interests.  Specifically, 
the  unending  flow  of  arms  Into  the  area  has 
contributed  to  the  chronic  Instability  and 
mutual  suspicion  which  fan  the  flames  of 
violence  and  ambition. 

The  vicious  cycle  of  arms  procurement 
must  be  broken  and,  as  the  Senator  from 
New  York  points  out.  the  great  powers  which 
supply  the  weapons  should  assume  at  least  a 
partial  responsibility  In  reaching  a  workable 
arms  control  agreement. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  I  believe  that 
the  recently-signed  Nuclear  Non-Prollfera- 
tion  Treaty,  embodies  a  number  of  useful 
concepts  wijlch  could  be  applied  regionally 
to  conventional  arms  control. 

It  Is  apparent  that  time  is  fast  running 
out,  and  that  a  bold,  new  initiative  is  needed 
to  effectively  halt  the  splrallng  arms  race. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  Introduced  S.  Res. 
293.  calling  upon  the  President  to  propose  a 
U.N.-sponsored  conference  for  the  pvirpose  of 
negotiating  a  non-proliferation  treaty  on 
conventional  weapyons  for  the  Middle  East. 

Under  the  proposal,  the  negotiations  would 
be  undertaken  by  the  supplier  nations  as 
well  as  the  countries  of  the  Middle  East 
which  receive  the  weapons.  Such  a  proce- 
dure would  ensure  that  the  rights  and  secu- 
rity interests  of  all  affected  parties  are  ade- 
quately protected. 

While  the  problems  of  the  Middle  East  may 
appear  Insoluble,  the  United  States  cannot 
afford  to  simply  let  events  take  their  course, 
without  actively  prusuing  possible  areas  of 
:igrcement.  Clearly,  the  objective  of  effective 
arms  control  represents  an  Immediate  and 
overriding  need.  Laying  the  basis  for  such  an 
agreement  now  could  be  the  first  and  vital 
step  In  our  government's  endeavor  to  reduce 
tension  and  to  deter  further  aggression  In 
this  volatile  region. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRINTING 
H.R.  18366  AS  AMENDED— S.  3770 
INDEFINITELY  POSTPONED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  H.R. 
18366.  an  act  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963,  and  for  other 
purposes,  be  printed  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
companion  bill,  S.  3770,  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VirRinia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATIONS 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  my  res;x)nse  earlier  today  lo  the 
query  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  repardinK  tlie  schedule  of  busi- 
ness for  the  remainder  of  the  week  and 
the  early  part  of  next  week,  I  may  have 
misled  some  of  my  colleagues.  If  I  did 
so,  it  was  certainly  without  any  intention 
to  do  so. 

When  the  majority  leader  secured  his 
con.sent  to  be  absent  from  the  Senate 
for  tlie  remainder  of  the  afternoon  today, 
I  was  off  the  floor.  I  luideistand  tliat  he 
attempted  to  locate  me.  but  this  was  one 
of  those  rare  instances  in  which  I  could 
not  be  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  and  for  this  reason  the  major- 
ity leader  was  unable  to  discu.«s  with  me, 
before  his  departure,  the  schedule  of 
business.  It  was  no  fault  of  the  majority 
leader.  It  was  simply  one  of  thase  situa- 
tions, which  happen  from  time  to  time, 
in  which  I  was  not  in  the  Chamber  or 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Chamber  and  could 
not  be  found  by  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  in  an  effort  to  clarify 
the  situation,  perhaps — hopefully,  at 
least — I  should  like  to  say  that  it  is  my 
imdersianding  that  following  the  action 
of  the  Senate  on  the  Independent  Offices 
appropriation  bill,  which  is  the  pending 
business,  the  Senate  will  pioceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Public  Works  appro- 
priation bill. 

I  am  not  aware  of  the  exact  order  of 
the  Senate  business  after  action  on  these 
bills  has  been  completed.  The  renegotia- 
tion bill,  the  farm  bill,  the  Department 
of  Transportation  appropriation  bill,  the 
mutual  fund  bill,  and  the  flexible  interest 
i-ate  bill  are  the  most  likely.  Whether  any 
of  these  bills  will  be  considered  on  Fri- 
day. Saturday,  or  Monday,  and  in  what 
order,  I  believe  the  majority  leader  will 
make  clear  upon  his  letuin  to  the  Senate 
tomorrow.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  as  of  now, 
at  least,  there  is  ample  indication  that 
the  Senate  may  be  in  session  on  Satur- 
day. I  feel  that  Senators  should  thus  be 
put  on  notice,  at  least  until  the  majority 
leader  states  otherwise,  and  only  he  can 
do  this  upon  his  return  tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  and  in  com- 
pliance with  Senate  Resolution  378,  as  a 
further  mark  of  respect  in  memoiy  of  the 

Honorable  Joe  Pool,  a  Re!>res?ntative 
fi'om  the  State  oi  Texas.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  afjreed 
to;  and  lat  6  o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.' 
the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  July  18.  1968,  at  12  noon. 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  17,  1968: 

Office   or   Economic    Opportunity 
Bertrand    M.    Harding,    of   Virginia,    to    be 
Director   of    the   Office   of    Economic   Oppor- 
tunity, vice  Robert  Sargent  Shrlver.  Jr. 

In  the  M.^rine  Corps 
Lt  Col.  Haywood  R.  Smith,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  colonel,  to  hold  such  grade  while 
serving  as  Armed  Forces  Aide  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

In  the  Army 
The  following- named  person  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army,  by  transfer  In 
the  grades  specified,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  3283 
through  3294: 

To  be  second  lieutenants 

Hunt.  William  C,  OP107758. 

Smith.  David  D  .  OP108360. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  specified,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
sections  3283  through  3294  and  3311: 

To  be  majors 
Dechert.  Louis  T.,  01881548. 
Patrick.  Gladwin.  0957922. 

To  br  (■<iptai7is 

Boyleston.  Graves  L  .  O53045S5. 
BuUard.  James  R..  05345033. 
Carter,  Allen  J.,  05310730 
Fulkerson,  Charles  W..  03217227. 
Gregor.  Charles  H..  05310602 
Hardaway,  John  A  .  05404340. 
Johnston.  Wllli.im  B..  05213917. 
Lane.  Duane  M  .  02308387. 
Keech    George  R..  04063037. 
King.  James  M.,  05312157. 
Leddv.  John  T..  02296593. 
Martin.  Ford  G  .  05401855. 
Pagano.  Philip  C.  05255809. 
Rafferty.  John  L..  05208059. 
Rosenberg.  Peter  J..  05233702. 
Sawver.  Ben  M..  Jr..  02280039. 
Schlitz,  Donald  W.,  05706935. 
Sharp.  Billy  R.  02289561. 
Silveria.   Donald   C.   05410304. 
Smalls.  Moses  D..  04024106. 
Vlssers.  Martin  R  ,  04074862. 
Watrlng.  Watson  G..  05540940. 
Whltsett.  Richard  R..  05210926. 
To  be  first  lieutenants 
Allcman.  Jeanne  F..  N31 14228. 
Baldwin.   Robert   R  .   05223054. 
Baum.  Edward  S.,  02332582. 
Bell.  Lester  J..   02332010. 
Blackwell.   Paul   E..   05318689. 
Bowman.   Robert  P  .  05326070. 
Cocks.  Alan  R.,  05229318. 
Colbv.  Edward  L.,  05011563. 
DIetze.  William  E.,  02332601. 
Fane.  Larry  R..  05520229. 
Forbls.  Merwyn  C.  05302408. 
Green.  William  D..  05214433. 
Guthrie.  Thomas   B..   02320093. 
Halversen.   Gary  L..  02332602. 
Hay,  Eugene  P.,  05217320. 
Hlghtshue.  David  C  .  05519552. 
Hoppe.  John  W..  Jr..  05415203. 
Hover.  Anihony  X..  05321571. 
Inzer.  Edwin  L..  05417056. 
Jarcowsky,  Robert  A.,  02314153. 
Johnson.  Marshall  R..  02325482. 
Jones.  Sonny.  05219557. 
Juchau,  Simmeon  V..  05702076. 
Kat.-.  Stephen  H.,  05531424. 
Klepplnger.  OrvUle.  05325440. 
Kulm.  Gale  B..  02317627. 
Lull.  Robert  W..  05421029. 
Lynch.  Harold  D..  05307617 
McDonnell.  Wayne  M  .  05532056. 
Nichols.  John  J..  05016830. 
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Plttman.  John  V  .  05226677. 
Riddle.  John  E..  Jr  .  05316131. 
Rltterspach,  Frederi.  05312473. 
Robinson.  Samuel  F  ,  Jr  .  05322707 
Romero,  Silvio  J  .  05418755. 
Schrevach.  Jon  C  05419057. 
Schulkc.  Kurt  P  .  05530763 
Schurter.  William  A  .  05710624. 
Smith.  Anthony  D  .  05320635 
Smith,  Chester  C  .  OG323236. 
Smith.  David  L  ,  02325594. 
Smith,  Melvin.  S.,  Jr.,  05221573. 
Sorensen.  James  R..  05419326. 
Soron,  Vltold  J  .  05016065 
Stanzlone,  St€ven  J..  05246885. 
Tledemann.  John  J  .  02322261. 
Tretschok,  Dale  D.,  05709156. 
Vilcoq.  Paul  M.,  II,  05415887 
Walther,  John  W..  Jr.,  05220822. 
Williams.  Gene  R  .  05711665. 
Woolums,  Cecil  R  ,  05318114. 

To   be   second    lieutenants 

Daniel.  Donald  C.  05415351. 
Grau.  Lester  W  ,  05421760. 
Harris.  John  P  ,  Jr  .  05426102. 
Kammerer,  Robert  E..  05228891. 


Mason.  Danny  L  .  05333105. 

Moore.  Easley  L..  Jr..  05230023. 

Murphv.  Charles  B  .  05338505. 

Pollok,  James  L  ,  05254218. 

Rice,  Jay  A  ,  05334717. 

Strlckler,  Gordon  M..  05334479. 

Willoughby.  Michael  J.,  0514536. 

Zink,  GaleR.,  Jr.,  02311155. 

The  roUowlng-iiamed  distinguished  mili- 
tary .students  for  appointment  in  the  Dental 
Corps.  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  grade  of  lirst  lieutenant,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
sections  2106.  3283.  3284.  and  3294: 

Bushnell.  John  A. 

Goodman.  John  T. 

Woolwe:!ver.  D.tvid  A. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mlli- 
lary  students  for  appointment  In  the  Regu- 
lar Army  <,f  the  United  States.  In  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provLsions 
of  title  10.  United  States  Cixle,  sections  2106, 
3283,  328*.  3286,  3287.  3288.  and  3290: 

Brown,  Jerry  L. 

Gllbreath,  Richard  A. 

Schmidt,  Robert  L 


The  Jt'DiciARY 

Ruggero  J  Aldisert,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  US  circuit  Judge,  third  circuit.  \  Ue  Aus- 
tin L.  Staley,  retired. 

Lewis  R  Morgan,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  judge,  nfth  circuit,  vice  Elbert  P. 
Tntile.  rctiied 

.Shirley  M.  Hufstedler,  of  California,  to  tje 
US  circuit  judge,  ninth  circuit,  vice  a  new 
position  created  under  Public  Liiw  90-347 
aiJiiroveU  June  18,  1968. 

James  L.  Latchum,  of  Delaware,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  oi  Delaware, 
vice  Caleb  R.  Layton  III,  retired. 

Alexander  A.  Lawrence,  of  Georgia,  to  be 
US.  district  judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  Georgia,  vice  Prank  M.  Scarlett,  retiring. 

Orma  R.  Smith,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Mlssl.sElppi.  vice  Claude  P.  Clayton,  elevated. 

Htigli  H  Bownes,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  Ue 
UK  district  judge  for  the  district  of  New 
H.ampshlre,  vice  Aloyslus  J.  Connor.  decea.=ed. 

Samuel  M.  Rosenstein,  of  KentucKy.  to  be 
Judge  of  the  U.S.  Customs  Covtrt.  vice  Web- 
st.pr  J    Oliver,  retired. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— H^^r//?p.sf/az/,  July  17,  1968 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Tlie  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

My  soul  waits  upon  God:  jroin  Him 
comes  my  salvation. — Psalm  62:   1. 

O  God  of  glory  and  Lord  of  life,  we 
come  to  thee  in  this  our  morning  prayer 
and  waiting  upon  Thee  we  would  turn 
away  from  the  clamor  and  clatter  of  the 
confused  world  about  us. 

Help  us  to  greet  this  new  day  with  the 
joy  of  gratitude,  to  overcome  our  diffi- 
culties with  increased  devotion,  to  carr>' 
our  burdens  with  added  strength,  and 
to  meet  all  ills  and  accidents  with  a 
gallant  and  high-hearted  happiness,  giv- 
ing Thee  thanks  always  for  all  things. 

Deliver  us  from  disagreements  which 
make  us  disagreeable,  from  differences 
which  make  a  difference  in  our  associa- 
tions, and  from  resentments  which  ruin 
our  relationships. 

Make  us  adequate  for  every  adjustment 
we  have  to  make,  ready  for  every  re- 
sponsibility we  have  to  carr>',  and  equal 
to  everj'  emergency  which  comes  our 
way.  In  the  midst  of  busy  days  may  we 
not  forget  Thee  or  be  unmindful  that  we 
are  here  to  serve  our  people  and  to  keep 
our  country  jihysically  strong,  mentally 
awake,  and  morally  straight. 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


Friday,  July  19.  to  hie  a  privileged  report 
on  the  military  construction  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  li.scal  year  1969. 

Mr.  TALCOTT  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AspiNALL.  Johnson  of  California.  En- 
MONDSON.  Udall.  Saylor,  Hosmer.  and 
Burton  of  Utah. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  A 
PRIVILEGED  REPORT  ON  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1969.  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT. JULY    18 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  may  have  until 
midnight.  July  18.  1968.  to  file  a  priv- 
ileged report  on  the  appropriations  bill 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1969. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin  reserved  all 
points  of  order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  20,  COMPREHENSIVE  REVIEW 
OF  NATIONAL  WATER  RESOURCE 
PROBLEMS  AND  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  iS.  20 1,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  comprehensive  review  of  na- 
tional water  resource  problems  and  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes,  with  a 
House  amendment  thereto,  insist  on 
the  House  amendment,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Aspin- 
ALL.  Johnson  of  California,  Haley. 
Saylor.  and  Reinecke. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Tlic  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  A 
PRIVILEGED  REPORT  ON  MILI- 
TARY CONSTRUCTION  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1969.  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT   FRIDAY 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  psk  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  until  midnight 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  1004.  CENTRAL  ARIZONA 
PROJECT 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimcus  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  'S.  1004)  to  au- 
thorize the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect. Arizona-New  Mexico,  and  for  oth- 
er ijurposes.  with  a  House  amendment 
thereto,  insist  on  the  House  amendment. 

and  aRree  to  the  conference  requested  by 
the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  followins  conferees:   Messrs. 


MAILING    OP    MASTER    KEYS    FOR 
MOTOR  VEHICLE  IGNITION 

SWITCHES 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unani- 
!nous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's desk  the  bil!  'H.R.  14935 ' .  to  amend 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  to  regulate 
the  mailing  of  master  keys  for  motor 
\ehicle  ignition  switches,  and  for  other 
jiurposes,  with  a  Senate  nmendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment  with  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Strike  out  nil  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert : 

"That  sections  1  through  4  of  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  'Auto  Theft  Prevention  Act.' 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Chapter  51  of  title  9.  United 
states  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
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"'§4010.  Nonmailable  motor  vehicle  master 
keys 

"  '(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) , 
any  motor  vehicle  master  key,  any  pattern, 
impression,  or  mold  from  which  a  motor  ve- 
hicle master  key  may  be  made,  or  any  adver- 
tisement for  the  sale  of  any  such  key,  pat- 
tern, Impression,  or  mold,  is  nonmailable 
matter,  shall  not  be  deposited  In,  carried,  or 
delivered  by  mall,  and  shall  be  disposed  of  as 
the  Postmaster  General  directs. 

•'•(b)  The  Postmaster  General  is  author- 
ized to  make  such  exemptions  from  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary. 

•'  •(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
•motor  vehicle  master  key"  means  any  key 
I  other  than  the  key  furnished  by  the  manu- 
facturer with  the  motor  vehicle,  or  the  key 
furnished  with  a  replacement  lock,  or  an  ex- 
act duplicate  of  such  keys)  designed  to  op- 
erate two  or  more  motor  vehicle  Ignition, 
door,  or  trunk  locks  of  different  combina- 
tions.'. 

••{b>  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  such 
title.  Immediately  preceding  section  4001  of 
such  chapter,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

■  '4010.  Nonmailable    motor    vehicle    master 

■SEC.  3.  Chapter  83  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  inserting  after  section  1716  the 
following  new  section: 

■  .5  1716A.  Nonmailable  motor  vehicle  master 

keys 

•  'Whoever  knowingly  deposits  for  mailing 
or  delivery,  or  knowingly  causes  to  be  de- 
livered by  mall  according  to  the  direction 
thereon,  or  at  any  place  to  which  It  is  di- 
rected to  be  delivered  by  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  .addressed,  any  matter  declared  to  be 
nonmailable  by  section  4010  of  title  39,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.';  and 

"(2)  by  inserting  before  Item  1717  In  the 
analysis  of  such  chapter  Immediately  pre- 
ceding section  1691  of  such  title,  the  follow- 
ing new   item: 

••'1716A.  Nonmailable  motor  vehicle  master 
kevs.'. 

"Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 1.  2,  and  3  of  this  Act  shall  become 
effective  sixty  days  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

•Sec.  5.  Section  5341  of  Utle  5,  United 
Suit«s  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof   the  following   new    subsection: 

•••(cl  Whenever  any  Federal  board, 
agencv.  or  other  group  makes  wage  surveys 
lor  the  purpose  of  establishing  wage  sched- 
ules for  employees  referred  to  in  section 
5102(c)  (7)  of  this  title,  such  board,  agency, 
or  other  group  shall  make  a  determination 
of  whether  there  exists  In  the  wage  area  a 
sufficient  niunber  or  kind  of  comparable 
positions  or  activities  to  establish  prevailing 
rates  for  one  or  more  Federal  positions  or 
activities.  After  consideration  of  relevant 
evidence.  IncUidlng  evidence  submitted  by 
employee  organizations  recognized  .as  rep- 
resentative of  employees  in  the  area,  a  writ- 
ten decision  shall  be  issued.  If  the  board, 
agency,  or  other  group  finds  that  there  is 
not  a  sufficient  number  or  kind  of  compara- 
ble positions  or  activities,  the  rates  for  the 
area  shall  be  in  accordance  with  prevailing 
rat«s  paid  in  another  area  which  has  a 
sufficient  number  of  comparable  positions  or 
activities  and  which  Is  determined  by  the 
board,  agency,  or  other  group  to  be  most 
similar  in  the  nature  of  its  fxipulation,  em- 
ployment, manpower,  and  industry  to  the 
wage  area  for  which  rates  are  being  deter- 
mined.'. 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Chapter  203  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the   following  new  section: 

"'§3061.  Powers  of  postal    Inspectors 

"'(a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  postal  Inspectors  may.  to  the  extent 
authorized  by  the  Postmaster  General — 
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"'(1)  serve  warrants  and  subpenas Tssvied 
uiider  the  authority  of  the  United  States; 

"•(2)  make  arrests  without  warrant  for 
an  olTense  against  the  United  States  com- 
mitted  in  their  presence;    and 

"'(3)  make  arrests  without  warrant  for  a 
felony  cognizable  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  if  they  have  reaaonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  person  to  be 
arrested  has  committed  or  is  committing 
such  a  felony. 

"'(b)  The  powers  granted  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  exercised  only  tn 
the  enforcement  of  laws  regarding  profjerty 
of  tlie  United  States  m  the  custody  of  the 
postal  service,  ilie  use  of  the  mails,  and 
other    postal   offenses'. 

"(b)   The  analysis  of  chapter  203  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  immediately  preced- 
ing section  3041.  is  amended   by    adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
"  '3061.  Powers   of    postal    inspectors.'." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  lequest  of  the  gentleman  fiom  Penn- 
sylvania'.^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  cormnittee  has 
been  kind  enough  to  piovicie  me  with 
information  with  respect  to  this  bill,  but 
I  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  if  he  is  so  dis- 
posed, to  make  a  brief  statement  con- 
cerning the  history  of  the  ori.tiinal  legis- 
lation as  it  left  the  House  and  what 
transpired  with  respect  to  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  NEX.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  NEX.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  a  member  of  the  Postal 
Operations  Subcommittee  and  of  the 
Manpower  and  Civil  Seivice  Subcommit- 
tee, will  recall.  H.R.  14935  passed  the 
House  on  a  voice  vote,  under  suspension 
of  the  rules,  on  Februaiy  19.  1968. 

As  passed  by  the  House,  the  bill  con- 
sisted entirely  of  provisions  for  reason- 
able regulation  of  the  mailing  of  master 
keys  for  motor  vehicle  ignition  switches. 

The  Senate  amended  the  bill  to  include 
a  provision  relating  to  the  issuance  of 
warrants  and  subpenas,  and  the  making 
of  arrests,  by  postal  inspectors,  as  well 
as  a  provision  that  would  materially  alter 
the  historic  policy  with  respect  to  the 
fixing  of  salary  rates  for  Federal  civilian 
employees  under  the  wage  board  system. 

The  iJiovision  with  i-espect  to  postal 
inspectors  would  place  an  affirmative 
provision  in  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  continue,  in  positive  terms,  the 
warrant,  subpena.  and  arrest  authorities 
of  the  Postal  Inspection  Service  which 
are  not  now  spelled  out  in  title  18.  A 
separate  bill  for  the  same  pui-pose,  H.R. 
18100.  was  reported  favorably  yesterday 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj'.  We 
are  advised  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Judicial^  has  no  objection  to  proceeding 
with  the  inclusion  of  this  provision  in 
H.R.  14935. 

The  other  provision  added  by  the  Sen- 
ate, relating  to  wage  board  pay  rates.  We 
are  advised  by  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Manpower  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice that  this  provision  is  unacceptable  to 
that  subcommittee. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  ofTered 
will  strike  from  the  bill  that  part  of  the 
Senate  amendment  which  relates  to  wage 
board  salary-fixing  procedure.  It  would 


retain  the  provision  for  regulation  of  the 
mailing  of  master  keys.  It  would  also  re- 
tain the  provision  with  respect  to  the 
Postal  Iiisjjection  Service — which  is  iden- 
tical to  the  provisions  of  H.R.  18100  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1  believe  that  enactment  of  H.R.  14935 
with  this  amendment  will  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  public  and  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thaiik  the 
gentleman  for  his  explanation,  and  point 
out  to  the  Members  of  the  House  that  in 
one  instance  totally  ungermane  subject 
matter  has  been  added  by  the  Senate  to 
this  bill,  and  in  the  other  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  another  House  committee  would 
be  invaded  by  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
amendment  which  has  been  adopted  to 
this  bill,  coming  from  the  JudiciaiT  Com- 
mittee, is  meritorious.  The  other  amend- 
ment, so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  has  no 
merit  and  is  totally  ungermane  to  this 
bill. 

With  great  reluctance,  because  of  the 
fairness  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
slvania  I  Mr.  NixJ,  I  must  object  to  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  as  it  is  presently 
being  ofTered  by  the  gentleman,  for  the 
reason  that  I  have  long  opposed  the  too 
frequent  action  of  the  Senate  in  attach- 
ing wholely  ungermane  amendments  to 
bills  sent  to  that  body  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  objects 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  14935.  MAILING  OF  MASTER 
KEYS  FOR  MOTOR  VEHICLE  IGNI- 
TION SWITCHES 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  14935)  to  amend  title 
39.  United  States  Code,  to  regulate  the 
mailing  of  master  keys  for  motor  vehicle 
ignition  switches,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate, 
and  lequest  a  conference  with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  lequest  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
DuLSKi.  Henderson.  Olsen.  Nix.  Corbett, 
Gross,  and  Cunningham. 


REACTION  TO  VIOLENCE 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  every  conscientious  person  is 
appalled  by  violence,  particularly  when 
such  violence  results  in  the  death  of  a 
human  being  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  the  individual  is  a  person  of  great 
fame  and  prestige — it  is  still  the  sacrifice 
of  a  human  life. 


It  seems  to  me  that  a  contributing 
factor  to  these  tragedies  reverts  to  a 
basic  attltilde  of  threats  and  retaliation. 
A  mentally  deranged  person  or  a  crim- 
inal may  react  by  shooting,  stabbing 
or  other  act  of  violence  because  of  his 
ignorance  or  incompetence.  This  may  be 
understandable  but  what  I  do  not  un- 
derstand is  the  generally  accepted  at- 
titude of  threats  so  prevalent  today,  not 
only  among  individuals,  but  also  per- 
petrated by  organizations. 

For  instance,  just  this  morning  I  was 
appalled  to  read  on  page  A23  of  the 
Washington  Post  an  advertisement 
authored  by  a  supposedly  respectable 
lobbying  committee  and  sponsored  and 
encouraged  by  the  administration  which 
stated: 

We  remind  Congress  it  is  not  now  or  never. 
It  is  now  or  November. 

This  bl9tant  political  threat  will 
probably  add  nothing  to  their  cause  but 
it  will  do  great  harm  to  the  Nation  be- 
cause the  individual  who  does  not  know 
better  may  conclude  that  threats  are  the 
American  way.  What  our  country  needs 
is  not  moi-e  laws  or  threats  but  more  re- 
spect and  love  for  our  fellow  human 
beings. 

IN  ORDER  TO  KEEP  CRIMINALS  IN 
JAIL  AND  AWAY  FROM  SOCIETY 
JUDGES  NOW  HAVE  TO  REDUCE 
THEIR  SENTENCES 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  news 
story  in  the  Peoria  Journal  Star  reveals 
that  in  order  to  keep  criminals  in  jail 
and  away  from  society,  judges  now  have 
to  reduce  their  sentences. 

In  a  case  at  Lincoln,  a  man  who  ruth- 
lessly shot  to  death  a  motel  clerk  dur- 
ing a  holdup,  had  his  sentence  reduced 
from  the  death  penalty  recommended  by 
the  jury  to  70  to  90  years  in  prison.  The 
judge  who  changed  the  sentence  said: 

You  leave  here  today  not  because  of  mercy, 
but  because  Wltherspoon  covered  for  you.  If 
I  Imposed  the  death  penalty  this  man  Cesarz 
would  be  walking  the  streets  within  six  or 
seven  years. 

The  judge.  Leland  Simkin.  was  refer- 
ring to  a  recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision which  commuted  the  death  sen- 
tence of  William  Witherspoon.  of  Chi- 
cago, because  the  jury  which  convicted 
him  systematically  excluded  persons  who 
did  not  believe  in  capital  punishment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  sad  commen- 
tary on  law  and  order  in  our  society  to- 
day. The  Supreme  Court  has  gone  over- 
board in  protecting  those  who  kill. 
Honest,  decent  citizens  are  being  slaugh- 
tered by  those  who  now  know  that  they 
rim  little  risk  of  being  executed  for  their 
crimes. 

The  Lindbergh  law,  which  made  kid- 
naping a  Federal  offense,  succeeded  in 
cutting  dow^n  the  rate  of  kidnaping  in 
this  country.  The  penalties  were  too 
severe  to  justify  the  risk.  With  crime 
becoming    more   and   more    a    national 


problem,  we  need  stricter  enforcement 
and  more  severe  penalties  to  deter  the 
criminally  minded. 

The  Cesarz  case  is  symptomatic  of  what 
is  wrong  with  the  Great  Society — laxity 
and  overconccrn  for  the  criminal  instead 
of  giving  our  people  the  protection  under 
the  law  that  has  made  tliis  a  great  coim- 
try.  This  trend  must  be  reversed  if  we 
are  to  have  a  truly  free  and  safe  society. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  ACCOUNTS,  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION,  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Accounts  be  iiermitted  to  sit  during 
general  (3et>ate  today. 

Tire  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection, 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  A  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORT  ON  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  DEFENSE  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1969,  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
JULY  18 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  uiian- 
Imous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  have  until  midnight 
Thursday,  July  18,  to  file  a  privileged 
report  on  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1969. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fiom 
Texas? 

Tliei-e  was  no  objection. 


CALL   OF   THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 
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Albert 

Fisher 

Pickle 

Ar.dei-son, 

Harsha 

Poage 

Tenn. 

Hays 

Price.  Tex. 

.\shley 

Herlonc 

rurcell 

Blanton 

HoUard 

Besnick 

Brooks 

Ichord 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

P,\ish 

Kcistemneier 

Rubens 

Cabell 

K.'izeii 

Teague.  Tex 

Convers 

Kornegay 

taimau 

de  la  Garza 

Leggeit 

Waggon  ner 

Disga 

Lo:ig.  La. 

\Vh:te 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Miller.  Calif. 

Wi:iis 

Kallon 

Moore 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  lollcall  395 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


POVERTY  ON  THE  INDIAN 
RESERVATIONS 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 


1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  poverty  on 
the  Indian  reservations  is  uncalled  for. 
The  so-called  Indian  problem  could  be 
solved  in  10  years  just  as  the  Puerto 
Rican  problem  was  solved  in  10  years 
through  tax  benefits  to  industries  which 
would  move  onto  these  Indian  areas  and 
provide  jobs  and  opportunity. 

Apparently  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs and  Government  generally  do  not 
want  the  Indian  people  to  get  ahead. 

Apparently  they  do  not  want  the  In- 
dian people  to  become  first-class  citizens. 
There  is  no  other  excuse  for  not  passing 
legislation  which  would  provide  tax  bene- 
fits to  industries  to  offset  the  disadvan- 
tages of  locating  in  remote  areas  of  the 
country. 

STATE  FIREARMS  CONTROL 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1249  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res    1249 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  .State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
17735)  to  amend  title  18,  United  States  Code. 
to  provide  for  better  control  of  the  interstate 
traffic  in  firearms.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  three  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  Chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider,  with- 
out the  Intervention  of  any  point  of  order, 
the  text  of  the  bill  H.R.  6137  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  17735  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Smith  1.  and  pending  that  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  made  in  order 
as  an  amendment.  H.R.  6137.  be  included 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

H.R.   6137 
A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United  States  Code. 
to  prohibit  the  use  in  commission  of  cer- 
tain   crimes    of    firearms    transported    in 
interstate  commerce 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Honae 
of  Representatiio  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  who- 
ever during  the  commission  of  any  robbery, 
assault,   murder,   rape,    burglary,   kldnapln-;. 
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or  homicide  (other  than  Involuntary  man- 
slaughter), uses  or  carries  any  flrearm  which 
has  been  transported  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  shall  be  Imprisoned— 

(1 )  In  the  case  of  his  first  offense,  for  not 
less  than  ten  years; 

(2)  In  the  case  of  his  second  or  more  of- 
fense, for  not  less  than  twenty-flve  years. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
just  gotten  permission  to  include  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  the  so-called  Ca.sey 
bill,  H.R.  6137,  which  was  made  in  order 
by  the  rule  as  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
17735.  the  bill  this  rule  will  make  in 
order  for  consideration  under  a  3-hour 
open  rule. 

I  do  so  because  the  procedure  fol- 
lowed by  the  Committee  on  Rules  in 
grantlnK  this  rule  is  a  relatively  unusual 
procedure.  I  think  it  important  that  the 
Members  understand  what  may  be  of- 
fered as  an  amendment.  It  is  also  im- 
portant that  they  understand  that  this 
amendment,  this  so-called  Casey  bill, 
may  be  offered  either  as  a  substitute  for 
H  R.  17785.  or  as  an  amendment  to  it. 
And  as  I  'understand  the  situation,  the 
situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves  to- 
day we  will  not  actually  ifead  the  so- 
called  gun  control  bill  for  amendment 
until  next  Friday  at  the  earliest,  and  I 
want  the  Members  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  before  them  all  of  the 
matters  that  might  confront  them  under 
the  rule  next  Friday  or  Saturday,  or 
whenever  it  comes  up. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missouri 
yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Yes.  I  ain  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  fro^i  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  tJ^e  gentleman 
yielding.  [ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciat*  the  gentle- 
man's lucid  statement  aboUk  the  bill  and 
about  the  amendment  m$de  in  order 
can.  6137^ ,  which  I  undei-Stand  is  what 
we,  perhaps,  in  the  vemacftilar  refer  to 
as  the  Casey  ^un  bill.  It  sa 
in  House  Resolution  1249 
submitted  as  an  amendme 
but  if  I  heard  the  gentlem 
It  could  be  submitted  eith 
tute  or  as  an  amendment 

Mr.   BOLLING.  That  is 
my  understanding  that  it  I  could  be  of 
fered  as  an  amendment  in  jthe  nature  of 
a  substitute,  or  as  a  perfeitting  amend- 
ment to  the  .subject  matt 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Sp 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  am  gl 
the  gentleman  from  Illin 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  S 
unanimous  consent  to  revi 
my  remarks,  and  to  inclu 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th^re  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gei^tleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  S 
with  the  statement  that 
from  Missouri  has  alread 
to  make  the  Members  aw 
that  I  intend  to  offer  two 
the  State  Firearms  Control   Assistance 
Act  of  1968.  j^ 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happj  that  an  open 
rule  has  been  recommendatl  with  regard 
to  the  State  Firearms  Conj  rol  Assistance 
Act  of  1968— H.R.  17735       ' 


very  clearly 

lat  it  may  be 

lit  to  the  bill. 

correctly — 

as  a  substi- 

the  bill? 

correct.   It  is 


of  the  bill, 
^ker.  will  the 

to  yield  to 

Baker.   I   ask 
and  extend 
ae  extraneous 


laker,  in  line 

Sie  gentleman 

made.  I  wish 

e  of  the  fact 

endments  to 


I  supported  this  bill  in  the  committee 
and  will  give  it  my  wholehearted  support 
here. 

In  addition  to  the  highly  desirable  pro- 
visions which  will  extend  the  prohibition 
of  mail-order  and  interstate  sales  to  rifles 
and  shotguns,  I  am  satisfied  that  other 
provisions  greatly  strcnt^'then  our  Federal 
laws  regarding  the  possession,  ownership, 
and  transfer  of  firearms  of  all  kinds. 

At  the  appropriate  time.  I  expect  to 
offer  several  amendments  to  this  meas- 
ure—which will  further  assist  the  States 
in  controlling  movement  of  firearms  and 
in  identifying  and  apprehending  those 
who  commit  criminal  acts  with  guns. 

In  offering  the  two  amendments,  I 
want  to  empha.size  that  the  objectives 
are  to  protect  our  law-abiding  citizens 
and  to  aim  a  stronger  attack  on  the 
criminal  elements  in  our  country. 

In  order  that  the  Members  may  be 
fully  aware  of  the  provisions  of  the 
amendments  which  I  will  propose.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  these 
amendments  and  explanatory  material 
may  be  inserted  in  the  Record  imme- 
diately following  these  remarks. 

One  amendment  will  provide  encour- 
agement to  the  States  to  enact  statutes 
for  the  licensing  of  gun  owners.  This  type 
of  provision  appears  to  have  the  support 
of  responsible  gun  owners  throughout  the 
Nation  as  well  as  the  fTun  associations.  It 
will  encourage  enactment  of  the  type  of 
statute  which  the  Illinois  General  As- 
sembly has  already  enacted  and  which  is 
effective  today  in  my  State  of  Illinois.  It 
will  set  State  standards  to  require  gun 
owners  to  secure  a  permit.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  all  50  States  will  enact  their 
own  State  licensing  laws,  as  Illinois  and 
a  number  of  other  States  have  already 
done. 

In  the  event  a  State  does  not  enact 
such  a  gun  owner  licensing  law  at  the 
end  of  a  2-year  period,  then  gun  owners 
in  those  States  would  be  required  to  se- 
cure a  Federal  permit. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  amendment 
will  be  very  controversial.  It  will  neither 
limit  the  number  of  guns  that  a  person 
may  own  nor  will  it  identify  the  guns 
owned  in  any  way. 

In  addition.  I  propose  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  will  require  Federal 
registration  of  handguns — pistols  and 
revolvers. 

Again  let  me  say  that  this  will  not 
affect  the  owners  of  rifles  and  shotguns 
nor  collectors  of  antique  guns.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  will  require  those  who 
own  pistols  and  revolvers  to  register 
these  with  the  Treasury  Department. 

Most  crimes  of  violence  are  committed 
with  pistols  and  revolvers.  Almost  all  of 
the  law-enforcement  officers  who  were 
murdered  last  year  met  their  death  from 
revolvers. 

In  discussing  this  subject  recently  be- 
fore the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. FBI  Director  John  Edgar  Hoover 
indicated  his  strong  support  for  the  reg- 
istration of  handguns — particularly. 

This  can  be  done  inexpensively  and 
conveniently  through  a  Federal  regis- 
tration .system.  In  addition,  such  an 
amendment  will  provide  maximum  ben- 
efit to  State  and  local  law-enforcement 
officers  as  well  as  to  the  FBI. 

I  am  informed  ihat  the  records  of 
such  handgun  registration  can  be  main- 


tained on  computers  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  records  maintained  with  regard 
to  stolen  automobiles  and  other  infor- 
mation presently  maintained  by  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Information  Center  of  the 
FBI. 

In  the  event  a  crime  is  committed  with 
a  revolver  or  pistol,  the  last  ownership 
of  the  weapon,  if  registered,  could  be 
ascertained  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  The 
benefit  from  such  a  system  cannot  be 
questioned. 

It  is  these  objectives  which  I  seek  to 
accomplish  through  the  amendments  I 
will  offer— that  our  law-abiding  citizens 
may  gain  further  protection  and  that 
our  law-enforcement  officials  may  have 
their  position  greatly  strengthened  in 
combating  the  great  number  of  crimes 
committed  with  firearms. 

In  addition  to  setting  forth  the  test 
of  these  amendments  in  the  Record  to- 
day. I  expect  to  discuss  the  general  pro- 
visions of  the  amendments  during  the 
general  debate. 

The  information  referred  to  above 
follows: 

Amendment  To  Be  Proposed  to  H.R.  17735 — 
Registration  of  Handguns 

On  page  1  after  line  4  Insert  the  following: 

•'TIT1.E    I — registration    OF    FIREARMS 

■Sec.  101.  Title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  chapter  44  the 
following  new  chapter: 

•  'Chapter  44A — Registration  of  firearms 

■■  -Sec. 

"  931.  Definitions 

"  '932.  Registration 

'•  '933.  Sales  of  Firearms  and  Ammunition 

••  '934.  Penalties 

•  '935.  Disposition  of  Firearms  to  Secretary 

• '936.  Rules    and    RegulaUons:    Periods    of 

Amnesty 
•■•937.  Disclostlre  of  Information 
'•  '938.  Assistance  to  Secretary 

•  •§  931.  Definitions. 

■  'As  used  In  this  chapter — 

■■  '(1)  The  term  '•flrearm"  means  a  weapon 
(Including  a  starter  gun)  which  will  or  Is 
designed  to  or  may  readily  be  converted  to 
expel  a  projectile  by  the  action  of  an  ex- 
plosive, but  shall  not  include  a  firearm  as 
that  term  Is  defined  in  chapter  53  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  or  a  rifle,  shot- 
gun, or  antique  firearm  as  those  terms  are  de- 
fined in  section  921  of  tliis  title. 

•••(2)  The  term  •Secretary"  means  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

•■■(3)  The  term  "licensed  dealer"  means 
any  Importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer  li- 
censed under  the  provisions  of  chapter  44  of 
this  title. 

•  "(4)  The  term  "ammunition'^  means  am- 
munition or  cartridge  cases,  primers,  bul- 
lets, or  propellant  powder  designed  for  use 
in  any  flrearm. 

•••(5)  The  term  ■sell"  means  give,  be- 
queath or  otherwise  transfer  ownership. 

■  ■(6i  The  term  •possess"  means  asserting 
ownership  or  having  custody  and  control  not 
subject  to  termination  by  another  or  after 
a  fixed  period  of  time. 

••  ■  5  932.  Registration. 

'••(a)  It  is  unlawful  for  a  person  know- 
ingly to  possess  a  firearm  not  registered  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. This  subsection  shall  not  apply  with 
rerpect  to — 

•"(1)  a  firearm,  previously  unregistered. 
if  such  flre:irm  ;s  held  by  a  licensed  dealer 
for  purposes  of  sale:  Provided,  records  of 
such  firearms  are  kept  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Secretary: 

'•'(2)  a  l;rearm  possessed  by  a  person  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  .iiid  continu- 
ously by  such  person  thereafter  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  180  days; 
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'■•(3)  a  firearm,  previously  unregistered, 
possessed  by  (A)  the  United  States  or  any 
department .  or  agency  thereof,  or  (B)  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

"  '(b)  (1)  A  licensed  dealer  who  sells  a  fire- 
arm to  a  person  in  whose  possession  the  fire- 
arm must  be  registered  shall  require  from 
the  purchaser  a  completed  application  for 
the  registration  of  the  firearm  and  shall  file 
the  application  with  the  Secretary  at  the 
time  of  sale. 

■•  •(2)  When  a  per.'ion  other  than  a  licensed 
dealer  sells  a  firearm,  the  purchaser  shall 
file  an  application  for  its  registration  with 
the  Secretary  prior  to  receipt  of  the  firearm. 
•■  •(3)  A  person  who  possesses  a  firearm  on 
the  efiective  date  of  this  Act  shall,  unless  he 
sooner  sells  the  firearm,  file  an  application 
for  registration  of  the  firearm  with  the  Secre- 
tary within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days. 

•••(c)  An  application  for  registration  of  a 
flrearm  shall  be  in  a  form  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  which  shall  include  at  least 
the  following: 

•••(1)  the  name,  address,  date  and  place 
of  birth,  and  social  security  or  taxpayer 
identification  number  of  the  applicant; 

"•(2)  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
caliber  or  gauge,  the  model  and  the  type, 
and  the  serial  number  of  the  flrearm;  and 

■••(3)  the  date,  the  place,  and  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  from  whom  the 
firearm  was  obtained,  the  number  of  such 
person's  Certificate  of  Registration  of  such 
flrearm,  if  any.  and.  if  such  person  is  a  li- 
censed dealer,  his  license  number. 

•"(d)  An  application  for  registration  of  a 
flrearm  shall  be  in  duplicate.  The  original 
application  shall  be  signed  by  the  applicant 
and  flled  with  the  Secretary,  together  with 
a  fee  of  SI,  either  In  person  or  by  certified 
mall,  return  receipt  requested.  In  such  place 
as  the  Secretary  by  regulation  may  provide. 
The  duplicate  shali  be  retained  by  the  appli- 
cant as  temporary  evidence  of  registration. 
The  Secretary,  after  receipt  of  a  duly  filed 
completed  application  for  registration,  shall 
send  to  the  applicant  a  numbered  Certifi- 
cate of  Registration  identlfjing  such  person 
as  the  registered  owner  of  such  nrearm. 

•■■(e)  Registration  of  a  firearm  shall  expire 
upwn  any  change  of  the  registrant's  name 
or  residence  unless  the  registrant  shall  notify 
the  Secretary  within  thirty  days  of  such 
change. 

•■  •(f)  It  Is  unlawful  for  a  person  to  carry 
a  firearm  required  to  be  registered  by  this 
chapter  without  having  with  him  a  certifi- 
cate of  reeistration.  or  if  such  certificate  has 
not  been  received,  temporary  evidence  of 
registration,  or  to  refuse  to  exhibit  such 
certificate  cr  temporary  evidence  upon  de- 
mand of  a  law  enforcement  officer. 
"  '5  933.  Sales  of  Firearms  and  Ammunition, 
••'(a)  A  registrant  of  a  flrearm  who  sells 
the  flrearm  shall,  within  five  days  of  the  sale, 
return  to  the  Secretary  his  certificate  of 
registration,  noting  on  It  the  name  and 
residence  address  of  the  transferee,  and  the 
date  of  delivery. 

•'  ■(b)  Whoever  acquires  a  firearm  required 
to  be  registered  by  this  chapter  shall  require 
the  seller  to  exhibit  a  certificate  of  registra- 
tion, and  shall  note  the  number  of  the  cer- 
tificate on  his  application  for  registration. 
■■'(c)  A  licensed  dealer  shall  not  take  or 
receive  a  flrearm  by  way  of  pledge  or  pawn 
without  also  taking  and  retaining  during  the 
term  of  such  pledge  or  pawn  the  certificate 
of  registration.  If  such  pledge  or  pawn  is 
not  redeemed  the  dealer  shall  return  the 
certificate  of  registration  to  the  Secretary 
and  register  the  firearm  in  his  own  name. 

•''(d)  The  executor  or  administrator  of 
an  estate  containing  a  registered  firearm 
shall  promptly  notify  the  Secretary  of  the 
death  of  the  registrant  and  shall,  at  the  time 
of  any  transfer  of  the  flrearm.  return  the 
Certificate  of  Registration  to  the  Secretary 
as  provided  in  subsection  (a).  The  executor 


or  administrator  of  an  estate  containing  an 
unregistered  flrearm  shall  promptly  register 
the  firearm,  without  penalty  for  any  prior 
failure  to  register  it. 

"■(e)  Whoever  possesses  a  flrearm  shall 
within  10  days  notify  the  Secretary  of  a  loss, 
theft  or  destruction  of  the  firearm,  and  If, 
after  such  notice,  the  firearm  Is  recovered, 
shall  notify  the  secretary  of  the  recovery. 

•■■(f)  A  licensed  dealer  shall  not  sell  am- 
munition to  a  person  for  use  in  a  firearm 
required  to  be  registered  without  requiring 
the  purchaser  to  exhibit  a  Certificate  of  Reg- 
istration or  temporary  evidence  of  registra- 
tion of  a  firearm  which  ur.es  f.uch  ammuni- 
tion, and  noting  the  certificate  number  or 
date  of  the  temporary  evidence  of  registra- 
tion on  the  records  required  to  be  maintained 
by  the  dealer  pursuant  to  section  923(d)  of 
this  title. 

••  •§  934.  Penalties. 

•■■(a)  Whoever  violates  a  provision  of 
§  932  or  5  933  shall  be  punished  by  Imprison- 
ment not  to  exceed  2  years,  or  by  a  fine  not 
to  exceed  $2,000,  or  both. 

••  ■(bi  Whoever  knov.'ingly  falsifies  any  in- 
formation required  to  be  flled  with  the  Sec- 
retarv  pursuant  to  this  chapter,  or  forges 
or  alters  any  Certlflcate  of  Registration  or 
temporary  evidence  of  registration,  shall  be 
punished  by  Imprisonment  not  to  exceed  5 
years  or  a  tine  not  to  exceed  $10,000  or  both. 
■•  '(c)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b), 
no  information  or  evidence  obtained  from 
an  application  or  Certlflcate  of  K°glstration 
required  to  be  submitted  or  retained  by  a 
natural  person  In  order  to  comply  with  any 
provision  of  this  chapter  or  regulations  Is- 
sued by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  used  as 
evidence  against  that  person  in  a  criminal 
proceeding  with  respect  to  a  violation  of 
law  occurring  prior  to  or  concurrently  with 
the  filing  of  the  application  for  registration 
containing  the  Information  or  evidence. 
"  's  935.  Disposition  of  Firearms  to  Secretary 
'••(a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay 
just  compensation  for  firearms  voluntarily 
relinquished  to  him. 

•■•(b)  A  person  who  lawfully  possessed  a 
firearm  prior  to  the  operative  effect  of  any 
provision  of  this  title,  and  who  becomes  in- 
eligible to  possess  such  firearms  by  virtue  ot 
such  provision,  shall  receive  Just  compensa- 
tion for  the  flrearm  upon  its  surrender  to 
the  Secretary. 

■"?936.  Rules  and  Regulations;  Periods  of 
Amnesty. 
••  'The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  its  he  deems  reasonably 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  including  reasonable  requirements 
for  the  marking  of  firearms  that  do  not  have 
serial  numbers,  and  may  declare  periods  of 
amnesty  for  the  registration  of  firearms. 
"•§937.  Disclosure  of  Information. 

•  'Information  contained  on  any  Certificate 
of  Registration  or  application  therefor  shall 
not  be  disclosed  except  to  the  National  Crime 
Information  Center  established  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  to  law  en- 
forcement officers  requiring  such  informa- 
tion in  the  performance  of  their  official 
duties. 
" 'S  938.  Assistance   to   Secretary. 

■■  'When  requested  by  the  Secretary,  fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  shall  assist 
the  Secretary  in  the  administration  of  this 
tit;e.'" 

Amend  from  line  24  on  page  4  through  line 
3  of  page  5  to  read  as  follows: 

"TnXE    II 

"Sec.  201.  Chapter  44  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows :''. 

Renumber  "Sec  3"  on  line  12,  page  32  as 
•Sec.  202." 

Renumber  "Sec.  4"  on  line  15.  page  32  as 
"Sec.  203." 

Renumber  'Sec.  5"  on  line  14.  page  33  as 
"Sec.  204." 


AMENDMF.NT    PROPO!lING    nEGlSTEATION    OF 

Handguns 
section-bv-section  analysis 
The  amendment  would  add   a   new  chap- 
ter 44A  to  Title  18,  United  States  Code: 
Section  931:  Definitions 
Defines   •firearm"   to   Include   all   firearms 
except:     d)     tho.se    already    required    to    be 
registered   under  the  National  Firearms  Act. 
such  as  machine  guns  and  r.awed-off  shot- 
guns:    (2)    antique    firearms    manufactured 
in  or  before  1898  which  are  not  designed  to 
fire  fixed  ammunition,  or  for  which  such  am- 
munition Is  no  longer  available;    (3)    rifles 
and  shotguns. 

Defines  -Secretary^'  to  mean  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  "licensed  dealer" 
to  mean  a  person  licensed  to  do  business  as 
an  importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer  in  fire- 
arms. 

Defines  "sell"  to  include  any  transfer  of 
ownership,  and  "possess"  to  mean  asserting 
ownership  or  having  Indefinite  custody  and 
control.  Accordingly,  registration  will  not 
be  required  lor  temporary  )X)ssesslon  or  tem- 
porary transfers,  .such  as  loans  or  rentals. 
(Owners  should  know  to  whom  they  have 
temporarily  transferred  a  firearm — both  to 
pi-otect  their  property  interest  and  to  avoid 
being  held  responsible  for  Its  misuse.  Thus, 
the  primary  purpose  of  registration — trac- 
ing the  last  user  ot  a  firearm — can  be  ade- 
quately served  without  requiring  temporary 
possessors  to  assume  the  burden  of  addi- 
tional registration. ) 

Sectt07i  932.  Registration 
Requires  persons  to  register  their  firearms 
with  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  doing 
so,  a  registrant  will  be  required  to  supply 
information  describing  the  firearm  imake. 
model,  and  serial  number),  nnd  disclosing 
from  whom  the  weapon  was  obtained  iThe 
Secretary  by  regulation  may  waive  this  re- 
quirement In  the  case  of  persons  who  can- 
not now  remember  the  source  of  a  weapon 
first  acquired  before  the  effective  date  ot  the 
Act.  I  A  fee  of  $1  must  accompany  the  reg- 
istration application.  The  registration  ap- 
plication is  either  to  be  filed  in  person  or 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  by  certified  mall, 
return  receipt  requested. 

The  Secretary  shall  issue  to  applicants  a 
numbered  Certificate  of  Registration  iden- 
tifying the  applicant  as  the  registered  owner 
if  "the  firearm.  A  duplicate  ot  the  applica- 
tion shall  be  retained  by  the  applicant  as 
temporary  evidence  of  registration  for  the 
period  prior  t.^  the  receipt  of  the  Certificate 
of  Registration  from  the  Secretary. 

Evidence  of  registration  must  accompany 
a  firearm  when  carried  about,  and  must  be 
exhibited  to  any  law  enforcement  officer 
upon  demand. 

Unless  a  registrant  notifies  the  Secretary 
r  f  any  change  of  name  or  residence  within 
30  days,  the  registration  will  expire. 

When  n  licensed  dealer  sells  a  iirearm,  he 
Is  required  to  obtain  a  completed  applica- 
tion for  registration  from  the  r^urchaser 
raid  to  forward  the  application  for  the  pur- 
chaser to  thi  Secretary. 

Exempted  from  the  registration  require- 
ments are:  il)  previously  unregistered  fire- 
arms held  by  licensed  dealers  for  purposes  of 
sile;  i2i  firearms  possessed  by  the  United 
States  or  any  State  or  political  subdivision; 
and  i3i  firearms  possessed  by  a  person  on 
the  effective  date  of  the  Act.  but  only  for 
a  period  of   180  days. 

Once  a  firearm  :s  reelstered  it  i.oed  not  be 
re-reglstered  until  ownership  is  transferred 
to  another  person. 

Section  933:  Sales  of  firearms  and 
cmmunition 
Responsibilities  are  placed  upon  sellers 
and  purchasers  to  assure  the  Secretary  be- 
comes awar?  of  changes  of  ownership.  A 
.■^eller  must  ad\:'=;e  the  Secretary,  within  five 
davs  of  a  sale,  of  ihe  name  and  address  of 
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the  purchaser  and  the  date  the  firearm  was 
delivered  to  him.  A  purchaser  must  note  the 
seller's  registration  number  and  Include  It 
on  his  application  for  a  new  Certificate  of 
Registration. 

The  section  also  Imposes  responsibilities 
upon  executors  and  administrators  of  de- 
cedents' estates,  and  upon  dealers  who  take 
llrearnis  by  way  of  pledge  or  pawn,  to  assure 
rompl!:ince  with  the  registration  require- 
ments. 

Loss,  theft  or  destruction  of  a  firearm  must 
be  reported  to  the  Secretary  within  ten 
days.  Recovery  of  lost  or  stolen  firearms  must 
also  be  reported. 

Ammunition  may  be  sold  by  a  licensed 
dealer  only  to  per.'ions  having  Certificates  of 
Registration  for  weapons  which  use  such  am- 
mimltlon.  The  dealer  must  note  the  cer- 
tificate number  on  the  records  required  to 
be  maintained  by  him  pursuant  to  section 
923. 

Section  934:  Penalties 

Failure  to  comply  with  section  932  or  933  is 
made  punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  up  to 
two  years,  a  fine  of  up  to  $2,000,  or  both. 

Knowingly  falsifying  information  filed 
with  the  Secretary  or  forging  or  altering  evi- 
dence of  .registration  Is  punishable  by  Im- 
prisonment /or  up  to  five  years,  a  fine  of  up 
to  $10,000.  or  both. 

To  comply  with  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion In  Haynes  v.  United  States.  36  Law  Week 
3164  (1/29  68) .  which  Invalidated  a  registra- 
tion requirement  of  a  statute  as  being  viola- 
tive of  the  fifth  amendment  provision  against 
self-incrimination,  the  section  provides  that 
no  Information  obtained  from  the  applica- 
tion for  registration  shall  be  used  against  the 
registrant  In  a  criminal  proceeding  involving 
a  violation  of  law  occurring  prior  to  or  con- 
currently with  the  filing.  (The  same  Informa- 
tion. ;/  independently  obtained,  can  be  used 
in  evidence  in  a  criminal  prosecution,  even 
tor  offenses  committed  prior  to  the  date  of 
registration.) 

Section  935:  Disposition  of  firearms  to 
Secretary 

Authorises  the  Secretary  to  piuchase  a  fire- 
arm from  anyone  who  wishes  to  relinquish  it 
to  him. 

Requires  the  Secretary  to  pay  reasonable 
compensation  for  a  firearm  surrendered  by 
any  i>erson  who  lawfully  possessed  it  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  any  provision  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code,  but  who  be- 
comes ineligible  to  possess  that  firearm  by 
virtue  of  a  provision  of  title  18. 

Section  936:  Rules  and  regulations — periods 
of  amnesty 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  prescribe  rules 
and  regulations  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act;  these  may  provide  for 
reasonable  requirements  for  marking  fire- 
arms that  do  not  have  serial  numbers. 

Also  authorizes  him  to  declare  periods  of 
.amnesty  to  encourage  the  registration  of 
firearms  by  persons  who.  through  oversight  or 
otherwise,  previously  failed  to  register  and 
who  would  be  subject  to  criminal  penalties 
for  such  failure. 

Section  937:  Disclosure  of  information 
Protects  confidentiality  of  Information  in 
the  registry.  Permits  disclosure  only  to  Na- 
tional Crime  Information  Center  and  to  law 
enforcement  officers  requiring  the  Informa- 
tion in  pursuit  of  their  official  duties. 

Section  938:  Assistance  to  Secretary 
Directs  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
to  comply  with  requests  for  assistance  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  registration  provisions. 

Amendment  To  Be  Proposed  to  H.R.  17735 — 
State     Permit     Systems.     Federal     Gun 
Licenses 
Delete  from  line  24  on  page  4  through  line 

4  on  page  5  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 

following: 


"Sec.  2.  Chapter  44  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  923  the  following  new  section: 

■'  '§  923A.  State     Permit     Systems;      Federal 
Gun  Licenses. 

"  '(a)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  which 
States  or  political  subdivisions  of  States 
have  enacted  or  adopted  adequate  permit 
systems  for  the  possession  of  firearms  and 
Ehall  publlsli  In  the  Federal  Register  the 
names  of  such  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions. 

"'(b)  An  adequate  permit  system  shall 
include  provision  for: 

"(1)  Identification  of  the  permit  holder 
appearing  on  the  permit,  including  name, 
address,  age.  and  signature  or  photograph; 

•••(2)  restrictions  on  Issuance  of  a  permit 
to  a  person  who  Is  under  indictment  or  who 
has  been  convicted  in  any  court  of  a  crime 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  ex- 
ceeding one  year,  or  who  is  a  fugitive  from 
justice; 

"  '(3)  restrictions  on  Issuance  of  a  permit 
to  a  person  who.  by  reason  of  age,  mental 
condition,  alcoholism,  drug  addiction  or  pre- 
vious violations  of  firearms  laws  cannot  be 
relied  upon  to  possess  or  use  firearms  safely 
and  responsibly; 

"  '(4)  means  of  Investigation  of  applicants 
for  permits  to  determine  their  eligibility  un- 
der subparagraphs  (2)  and  (3).  including 
filing  with  the  issuing  agency  a  complete 
set  of  fingerprints  and  a  recent  photograph 
of  the  applicant;  and 

"  '(5)  prohibition  of  p>osse8slon  of  firearms 
or  ammunition  by  any  person  who  has  not 
been  Issued  such  a  permit. 

"•(c)  After  September  1.  1970,  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell  or  otherwise 
transfer  any  firearm  or  ammunition  to  any 
person  (other  than  a  licensed  importer,  li- 
censed manufacturer  or  licensed  dealer  I  un- 
less: 

"  '  ( 1 )  the  sale  or  transfer  Is  not  prohibited 
by  any  other  provision  of  this  chapter;  and 

"  "(2)  the  purchaser  or  transferee  exhibits 
a  valid  permit  Issued  to  him  by  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  having  an  adequate  per- 
mit system,  or  the  purchaser  or  transferee 
exhibits  a  valid  federal  gun  license  issued  in 
accordance  with  subsections  ( d )   and  ( e  i . 

"■(d)  A  licensed  dealer  shall  issue  a  fed- 
eral gun  license  to  a  person  eighteen  years  of 
age   or  over   upon   presentation   of: 

"■(1)  a  valid  official  document  of  iden- 
tification (such  as  driver's  permit  or  birth 
certificate)  issued  by  the  United  States,  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof; 

"  '(2)  a  statement  signed  by  the  person  In 
a  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  that 
he  is  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over,  that  he 
has  never  been  committed  to  an  institution 
by  a  court  of  the  United  States  or  a  court  of 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  an  alcoholic,  a  nar- 
cotics addict,  or  mentally  incompetent,  that 
he  is  not  under  Indictment,  has  not  been  con- 
victed in  any  court  of  a  crime  punishable  by 
Imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one  year, 
is  not  a  fugitive  from  Justice,  and  is  not 
otherwise  prohibited  by  any  provision  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  law  from  p>ossesslng  fire- 
arms and  ammunition;  such  statement  may 
Include  such  additional  information  regard- 
ing the  applicant.  Including  without  limita- 
tion, birth  date  and  place,  sex,  height,  weight, 
eye  and  hair  color,  and  present  and  previous 
residences  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regula- 
tion prescribe. 

"(3)  a  statement.  In  a  form  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  and  dated  within  six 
months  and  signed  by  the  chief  law  enforce- 
ment officer  (or  his  delegate)  of  the  locality 
of  residence  of  the  person,  that  to  the  best 
of  that  officer's  knowledge  the  person  Is  not 
under  Indictment,  has  not  been  convicted  In 
any  court  of  a  crime  punishable  by  Imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year.  Is  not  a 
fugitive  from  Justice,  and  is  not  otherwise 
prohibited  by  any  provision  of  Federal,  State, 


or  local  law  from   possessing  firearms   and 
ammunition; 

"■(4)  a  complete  set  of  such  person's 
fingerprints  obtained  in  a  manner  prescribed 
by  regulation  by  the  Secretary,  and  a  photo- 
graph reasonably  identifying  the  person:  and 

■■'(5)  a  fee  of  $1  payable  to  the  issuing 
dealer. 

"■(e)  Federal  gun  licenses  shall  be  Issued 
la  such  form  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
and  shall  be  valid  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
five  years.  A  dealer  shall  maintain  a  record 
of  all  licenses  issued  by  him  as  part  of  the 
records  required  to  be  maintained  by  section 
923(d)  of  this  chapter,  and  shall  forward  to 
the  Secretary  the  documents  described  in 
subparagraphs  (d)  (2)-(d)  (4) . 

•■'(f)  Any  person  denied  a  federal  gun 
license  under  subsection  (d)  may  apply  di- 
rectly to  the  Secretary,  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  regulation  of  the  Secretary,  for 
the  issuance  of  a  federal  gun  license. 

•■■(g)  Unless  otherwise  prohibited  by  this 
chapter,  a  licensed  importer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer or  licensed  dealer  may  ship  a  fire- 
arm or  ammunition  to  a  perfon  (other  than 
a  licensed  importer,  licensed  manufactiu-er  or 
licensed  dealer)  only  if  the  dealer  confirms 
that  the  purchaser  has  been  Issued  a  valid 
permit  pursuant  to  an  adequate  permit  sys- 
tem or  a  federal  gun  license,  and  notes  the 
number  of  such  permit  or  license  in  the  rec- 
ords required  to  be  kept  by  section  923(d) 
of  this  chapter. 

"'(h)  After  September  1.  1971,  no  person 
may  possess  a  firearm  or  ammunition  with- 
out a  valid  state  or  local  permit,  if  he  is  a 
resident  of  a  state  or  locality  having  an  ade- 
quate permit  system,  or  a  federal  gun  license, 
provided,  a  person,  not  a  resident  of  a  state 
or  locality  having  an  adequate  permit  sys- 
tem, who  Is  ineligible  for  a  federal  gun  license 
solely  by  reason  of  age  may  receive  a  firearm 
or  ammiuiltlon  for  occasional,  brief  and  law- 
ful recreational  uses  in  the  presence  and 
under  the  supervision  of  a  person  who  has 
been  issued  an  adequate  state  or  local  permit 
or  a  federal  gun  license. 

'■'(1)  Determinations  of  adequate  permit 
systems  under  this  section  and  denials  by 
the  Secretary  of  federal  gun  licenses  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
5.  title  5,  United  States  Code,  but  actions  of 
the  Secretary  shall  be  reviewable  de  noto 
pursuant  to  chapter  7,  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  in  an  action  instituted  by  any  person, 
State  or  political  subdivision  adversely 
affected. 

■■■(J)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
willfully  to  fall  to  deliver  a  valid  federal 
gun  license  to  the  Secretary  if  such  person 
has  been  issued  such  license  and  subsequent- 
ly is  placed  under  indictment,  convicted  in 
any  court  of  a  crime  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year,  a  fugi- 
tive from  Justice,  committed  to  an  Institu- 
tion by  any  court  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
an  alchollc,  a  narcotics  addict,  or  mentally 
incompetent,  or  otherwise  prohibited  by  any 
provision  of  federal.  State,  or  local  law  from 
possessing  firearms  and  ammunition. 

■■'(k)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son willfully  to  convey  or  otherwise  furnish 
to  another  person  a  federal  gun  license  which 
may  have  been  issued  to  himself,  or  to  a  third 
person.  In  order  to  evade  or  obstruct  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter. 

■■'(')  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  knowingly 
and  willfully  make  a  false  statement  or  rep- 
resentation in  connection  with  any  appli- 
cation for  a  federal  gun  license.' 

■'Sec.  3.  The  analysis  of  chapter  44  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
.=ertlng  Immediately  after  '923.  Ucensing  •. 
the  following: 

■■  ■923A.  State  Permit  Systems:  Federal  Gun 
Licenses' 

■■Sec.  4.  The  following  sections  of  chapter 
44  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows:". 

Renumber  "Sec.  3"  on  line  12,  page  32  as 
"Sec.  5," 
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Renumber  "Sec.  4"  on  liiie  15.  page  32  as 
■Sec.  6." 

Renumber  "Sec.  5"  on  line  14,  page  22  as 
■Sec.  7." 


Licensing  Amendment 
section-uy-sertion  analysis 

This  .;mendment  would  add  a  new  section 
923A  to  chapter  44  of  Title  18.  United  States 
Code.  Accordingly,  several  provisions  of 
existing  law  (Title  IV  of  the  Safe  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1968.  P.L.  90-351),  or 
those  provisions  as  they  may  be  modified  by 
H.R.  17735.  will  be  relevant  lo  the  licensing 
amendment.  Such  provisions  of  chapter  44 
include  section  921  (definitions),  .section  924 
(penalties),  .section  925  (relief  from  disabili- 
ties!, section  9J6  (rule-making  authority  of 
the  Secretary),  and  section  927  (nan-pre- 
emption of  state  law) . 

Sectin-.  .9234;  State  permit  f:ystems:  Federal 
guti  licenses 
Provides  for  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary if  the  Treasury  of  those  states  and 
political  subdivisions  that  have  enacted 
adequate  permit  systems  for  the  possession 
of  firearms  by  individuals. 

To  qualify  as  ■'adequate",  a  state  permit 
system  must  Include  provision  i:ir:  (1)  iden- 
tification of  the  permit  holder  appearing  on 
the  face  of  the  permit  (name,  address,  age, 
and  signature  or  photograph  i ;  (2)  restric- 
tions on  i.'^suance  of  a  permit  by  reason  of  a 
person's  criminal  record,  age.  mental  condi- 
tion, and  addiction  to  drugs  or  alcohol;  and 
(3)  means  of  investigating  applicants,  in- 
cluding filing  of  fingerprints  and  a  recent 
photograph.  The  permit  system  must  pro- 
hibit possession,  and  not  merely  purchase, 
of  firearms  and  ammunition  by  any  person 
who  has  not  been  issued  such  a  permit. 
.States  need  not  absolutely  prohibit  issu- 
ance cf  permits  to  persons  because  of  the 
factors  stated,  but  must  provide  a  meaninp- 
ful  scheme  of  regulation  which  takes  those 
factors  Into  account.  Accordingly,  a  state 
permit  system  which  provides  for  rehabilita- 
tion of  criminals  or  addicts  could  continue 
to  qualify.  Similarly,  because  the  interests 
of  ihe  states  may  vary,  no  particular  age 
limit  ;s  given,  but  age  must  be  taken  Into 
account. 

In  states  or  political  subdivisions  which 
iiave  not  adopted  adequate  permit  systems, 
dealers  may  issue  a  federal  gun  license  to 
person?  eighteen  or  more  years  of  age  upon 
presentrition  of:  (1)  an  official  document  of 
identification  (such  as  a  driver's  llcen.se); 
(2i  certification  by  the  chief  law  enforce- 
ment officer  of  the  person's  residence  as 
to  his  eligibility  to  possess  firearms  and 
ammtinition;  (3)  certification  by  the  ap- 
plicant as  to  his  eligibility  to  possess  fire- 
arms and  ammunition;  and  (4)  a  complete 
set  of  the  person's  fingerprints  and  a  recent 
photograph. 

Federal  gun  licenses,  valid  for  up  to  three 
years,  shall  be  issued  by  dealers  upon  pres- 
entation of  the  required  documents  and  the 
payment  of  a  fee  of  SI.  Any  person  denied  a 
.'edera!  pun  license  by  a  dealer  may  apply 
(ilrectly  to  the  Secretary. 

Denial  by  the  Secretary  of  a  federal  gun 
license,  cr  an  aaverse  determination  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  adequacy  of  a  state  or 
local  permit  system,  are  subject  to  de  novo 
judicial  review. 

In  .ntrastate  mall-order  transactions,  a 
I'ealer  must  confirm  that  the  purchaser  has 
heen  issued  an  adequate  state  or  local  per- 
mit or  a  federal  gun  license,  and  must  note 
the  number  of  such  permit  or  license  in  his 
records 

After  September  1,  1970.  no  person  may  sell 
'■r  transfer  a  firearm  or  ammunition  unless 
the  purchaser  has  been  Issued  either  ade- 
quate state  or  local  permit,  or  a  federal  gun 
license. 

After  September  1,  1971,  no  person  may 
possess  a  firearm  or  ammunition  without 
either  adequate  state  or  local  permit  or  a 
federal  gun  license. 


This  scheme  gives  States  over  two  years 
to  enact  permit  systems  and  thereby  pre- 
empt the  provisions  of  the  Act  requiring 
federal  gun  licensing  for  individuals.  If  a 
State  fails  to  act.  and  federal  gun  licensing 
goes  into  effect  for  Its  residents,  the  State 
can  still  at  any  later  date  udopt  its  own 
permit  system,  which.  If  adequate,  will  sup- 
plant federal  licensing. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
I  may  yield  further  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  tMr,  Hall],  I  do  .so  in 
order  that  he  may  conclude  his  ques- 
tioning. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  again  to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  clear  up  about 
thi-ee  ix)ints.  Pii-st,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  will  H.R.  6137  be 
germane, to  the  original  bill  or  is  that 
why  intervention  of  ixiints  of  order  are 
precluded  ? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  determination 
was  never  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  but  the  majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules — and  I  can  state  that  the 
Member  now  handling  the  nile  was  not 
a  member  of  that  particular  majority — 
wanted  to  be  certain  that  H.R.  6137 
could  be  offered  as  an  amendment.  That 
is  why  the  lule  is  written  as  it  is.  So, 
frankly,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would 
be  germane  under  a  normal  mle.  But 
under  the  rule,  if  adopted,  it  could  be  of- 
fered, germane  or  not. 

Mr.  HALL.  Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  .second, 
would  the  gentleman  give  us  an  explana- 
tion according  to  the  new  criteria  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  for  the  preclu- 
sion of  the  intervention  of  points  of  order. 
Mr.  BOLLING.  I  will  state  in  response 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mis.souri  that  I 
thought  I  had  just  covered  that  question. 
However.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  that  a  majority  of  the 
Rules  Committee  wanted  to  make  sure 
that  the  Casey  bill  would  be  in  order  as 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  third,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  if 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has  no 
opinion  for  that  committee  or  does  not 
have  such  information  relative  thereto; 
would  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  to  the  Chair  in  order 
to  determine  that  if  amendments  to  the 
amendment  are  adopted  and  made  in 
order  without  intervention  of  points  of 
order  they  would  be  subject  to  separate 
rollcalls  on  going  back  into  the  Whole 
House,  and  on  demand  of  any  Member? 
Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquirj-. 

The   SPEAKER.   Tlie   gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  accordance  with  lines  11 
and  12,  page  1  of  House  Resolution  1249. 
and  lines  1  through  7  on  page  2  thereof, 
under  this  rule,  assuming  it  is  adopted 
by  the  House,  would  amendments  to  the 
substitute  or  amendment  of  the  text  of 
HR.  17735  by  H.R.  6137  be  subject  to 
demand  by  any  individual  Member  for  a 
separate  rollcall.  if  passed  affirmatively? 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state  in 
response  to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  that  if  Lhe  amendment  is 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 


a  separate  vote  could  be  demanded  on 
the  amendment  in  the  House.  But  as  I 
understand,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri is  going  further,  and  inquiring  as 
to  an  amendment  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  correct,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  sUte 
that  the  Chair  would  not  want  to  pass  on 
that  at  this  time.  However,  the  Chair 
will  state  that  the  preliminary  opinion 
of  the  Chair,  without  it  being  followed, 
would  be  that  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  proper  would  not  be  in  order 
for  a  separate  vote  in  the  House.  The 
amendment  itself  would  be. 

Furthermore,  the  Chair  would  not,  of 
course,  want  to  invade  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the   Whole. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  understand 
that,  and  I  appreciate  the  personal 
views  of  the  Speaker,  and  I  wonder  if 
that  extends  to  a  substitute,  as  well  as 
amendments  to  the  amendment,  as  pro- 
vided under  the  rule? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that,  again  trying  to  be  as  coopei'ative 
as  possible,  it  is  the  understanding  of 
the  Chair  that  amendments  adopted  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  would  be 
subject  to  a  separate  vote.  But  again 
the  Chair  would  want  to  resei-ve  the 
right  to  rule  on  this  matter  until  later, 
when  it  is  specifically  presented  to  the 
Chair. 

As  the  Chair  has  stated,  it  is  the  per- 
.sonal  opinion  of  the  Chair  that  the 
Chair  has  doubts  that  an  amendment 
to  the  ameiidment  would  be  subject  to 
a  separate  vote  in  the  House. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
cline to  yield  further  at  this  time  inas- 
much as  I  have  great  demands  on  the 
lemaii^der  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand and  appreciate  that,  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  would 
defer  further  inquiry  along  this  line  un- 
til the  proper  time,  but  it  is  my  opiiiion 
that  this  is  a  dangei-ous  nile  if  it  is  not 
subject  to  a  separate  vote  on  an  amend- 
ment or  substitute  to  the  amendment, 
on  a  demand  for  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  reference  to  my 
propos2d  amendment,  I  have  given  this 
a  fireat  deal  of  thought,  and  frankly  I 
felt  that  a  majority  of  the  House  wanted 
an  opportunity  to  amend  the  legisla- 
tion that  is  being  brought  before  the 
House,  and  it  is  not  my  intention  at  this 
time  to  offer  my  bill  as  a  substitute,  but 
as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  17735  it  is  be- 
fore the  House  for  amendment  next 
Friday. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  in- 
quire how  much  time  I  have  consumed? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  has 
consumed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question  that  I 
would  like  to  propound  to  the  author  of 
the  Casev  amendment? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Yes,  I  would  yield  very 
brieflv  to  the  gentleman  from  Vlririnia, 
but  I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
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from  Virginia  that  there  are  other  people 
who  can  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  that 
same  purpose. 

As  I  say.  I  am  perfectly  prepared  to 
yield  at  the  moment,  briefly. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr,  SpeaJcer,  I  will  be  as 
brief  as  I  possibly  can. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Casey  J ,  may 
I  inquire  if  the  gentleman  is  at  liberty  to 
do  so  at  this  moment,  to  indicate  at  what 
point  in  the  committee  bill  the  Casey 
amendment  will  be  advanced? 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  yield  so  that  I 
may  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
briefly  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  in 
order  to  reply. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to 
the  inquiiT  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, I  will  state  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  offer  it  as  early  as  possible,  so  that  the 
Members  can  dispose  of  this  amendment, 
so  that'  they  will  know  as  soon  as  ix)ssi- 
ble  how  Ihe  bill  is  amended.  Should  the 
House  see  fit  to  adopt  my  amendment, 
and  then  try  to  kill  all  the  rest  of  the  bill. 
of  course;  that  is  up  to  the  House.  But 
I  believe  the  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  want  to  work  on  a  bill 
where  they  know  what  is  in  the  bill, 
rather  than  all.  or  nothing  at  all.  So,  as 
I  say,  I  will  offer  my  amendment  as  early 
as  I  can.  then  the  House  will  know  what 
is  in  the  bill  should  they  see  fit  to  adopt 
my  amendment,  and  then  we  can  see 
what  other  amendments,  if  any,  they 
want  to  adopt  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  briefly,  and  then  I  will 
conclude : 

It  is  important,  as  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman wUl  understand,  that  the  Mem- 
bers who  may  want  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  his  amendment,  or  a  substitute 
to  his  amendment,  to  know  in  advance 
as  soon  as  we  can,  at  what  point  it  will 
be  offered. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  renew 
my  request  for  information  as  to  how 
much  time  other  Members  have  con- 
sumed in  my  behalf. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  fram 
Missouri  has  consumed  11  minutes. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
and  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  8  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1249 
provides  for  3  hours  of  general  debate 
under  an  open  rule  for  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  17735,  entitled  State  Firearms 
Control  Assistance  Act  of  1968.  In  addi- 
tion, the  rule  provides  that  H.R.  6137 
will  be  in  order  for  consideration  as  an 
amendment.  H.R.  6137  is  authorized  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  fMr.  Casey! 
and  is  entitled  "To  amend  title  IB,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  use  in  com- 
mission of  certain  crimes  of  firearms 
transported  in  interstate  commerce." 

According  to  the  report,  the  purpose  of 
H.R.  17735  is  to  tighten  Federal  control 
over  interstate  and  forei.tin  commerce  in 
firearms  and  ammunition  and  to  assist 
the  States  to  more  effectively  regulate 
traffic  in  firearms  within  their  borders  by 
controlling  interstate  shipments  by  mail. 


The  bill  adds  to  provisions  of  law  re- 
cently enacted;  title  IV  of  H.R.  5037, 
Wi:ich  dealt  with  handguns.  It  imposes 
on  the  sale  of  rifles  and  shotguns  the 
same  type  of  restrictions  as  previously 
were  applied  only  to  handguns.  Mail- 
order purchases  are  prohibited,  as  are 
sales  to  non-residents  and  juveniles — 
those  under  18. 

The  bill  also  restricts  the  sale  of  am- 
munition, an  item  not  covered  by  H.R. 
5037.  In  similar  manner  to  the  restric- 
tions placed  upon  the  interstate  ship- 
ment of  firearms,  the  interstate  ship- 
ment of  ammunition  is  prohibited  as  is 
sale  to  nonresidents  and  .iuveniles.  All 
sales  of  handgun  ammunition  are  pro- 
hibited to  those  under  21  and  sales  of 
long  gun  ammunition  to  those  under  18. 
Finally,  the  bill  tiphtens  .several  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  5037  to  more  fully  restrict 
the  interstaie  shipment  of  destructive 
devices,  and  a  requirement  that  any  in- 
terstate shipment  of  either  firearms  or 
ammunition  be  so  labeled. 

The  bill  requires  all  dealers  in  firearms 
and  ammunition,  as  well  as  importer 
and  manufacturers,  to  have  a  license 
for  each  business  location.  Forms  of  the 
license,  as  well  as  the  fee  charped,  will 
be  determined  by  the  Secretarv-  of  the 
Treasui"y.  They  may  ranee  from  up  to 
SI. 000  per  year  for  a  manufacturer  down 
to  SIO  per  year  for  a  dealer. 

The  Attorney  General  supports  the 
bill.  There  are  no  minority  views. 

By  way  of  review.  Mr.  Speal;er,  on 
June  6,  1968  the  House  concurred  in  the 
Senate  amendments  to  H.R.  5037,  refer- 
red to  as  the  omnibus  crime  bill,  by  a 
vote  of  368  to  17.  It  was  referred  to  as 
urgent  legislation.  However,  it  did  not 
receive  Presidential  approval  until  .June 
19.  1968.  It  is  now  Public  Law  90-351. 

Four  days  after  final  passage  of  H.R. 
5037,  to  wit.  on  June  10.  1968,  H.R.  17735 
was  introduced  at  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  As  I  understand  it, 
printed  copies  of  the  bill  were  not  avail- 
able imtil  the  following  morning,  to  wit. 
.fune  11.  at  which  time  a  meeting  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  was  held. 
.According  to  repoits.  a  motion  to  report 
the  bill  was  defeated  in  order  that  the 
Members  could  at  least  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  re.id  the  bill  prior  to  voting 
thereon.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Ju- 
dicial' Committee,  to  wit,  June  21.  1968. 
H.R.  17735  wa.s  reported. 

The  House  Rules  Committee  heard  the 
bill  for  2  full  days;  namely.  July  8  and 
9.  In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  all  Members  desiring 
to  be  heard  were  permitted  to  be  heard. 
As  best  I  recall,  this  included  20  Mem- 
bers. 

During  the  hearings  there  seemed  to 
be  some  differences  of  opinion  among  the 
Members  as  to  just  what  the  bill  will 
actually  do.  Certain  sections,  particularly 
section  922  entitled  "Unlawful  Acts." 
commencing  on  page  10  of  the  bill  and 
continuing  for  several  pages  thereafter, 
were  subject  to  different  interpretations 
by  various  Members.  I  urge  the  Members 
to  be  present  during  the  3  hours  of  de- 
bate .so  that  appropriate  history  can  be 
made  in  the  Record  as  to  the  purpose 
and  intent  of  the  various  provisions  set 
forth  in  this  measure.  I  understand  that 
further  gun  control  legislation,  from  a 


registration  standpoint,  is  presently 
pending  before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Members  from  some  of  the  States 
testified  before  the  Rules  Committee 
that  this  legislation  would  present  some 
very  diflicult  problems  to  the  people  of 
their  States.  Among  those  so  testifying 
were  the  distinguished  gentlemen  Repre- 
sentative Battin.  of  Montana,  Repre- 
sentative Pollock,  of  Alaska,  and  others. 
I  mention  this  so  that  the  Members  will 
give  consideration  to  listening  to  their 
comments  during  the  general  debate. 

H.R.  6137,  the  so-called  Casey  bill, 
which  this  rule  will  make  in  order  as  an 
amendment,  is  as  follows: 

That  whoever  during  the  commission  of 
any  robbery,  assault,  murder,  rape,  burglary, 
kidnaping,  or  homicide  (other  than  Involun- 
tary manslaughter),  uses  or  carries  any  fire- 
arm which  has  been  transported  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  shall  be  Im- 
prisoned—  (1  )  In  the  case  of  his  first  offense, 
for  not  less  than  ten  years:  (2)  in  the  case 
of  his  second  or  more  offense,  for  not  less 
than   twenty-five  years. 

As  I  have  mentioned  on  at  least  two 
occasions  recently  in  presenting  meas- 
ures to  the  floor,  evei-y  Member  of  this 
august  body  is  desirous  of  doing  every- 
thing that  he  or  .she  can  in  an  effort  to 
stop  crime.  H.R.  6137  is  apparently  in- 
tended for  tlial  purpose.  Based  upon  my 
experience  in  law  enforcement,  I  have 
some  reservations  regarding  H.R.  6137. 

It  provides : 

That  whoever  during  the  commission  of 
any  robbery.  ;issault.  murder,  rape,  biu-glary. 
kidnaping,  or  homicide  (other  than  invol- 
untary manslaughter),  uses  or  carries  any 
flrearm  which  has  been  transported  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce,  shall  be  Im- 
prisoned. 

Existing  Federal  law  contains  no  such 
provision. 

This  proposed  Federal  offense  is  not 
based  upon  the  carr>'ing  of  a  firearm  in 
interstate  commerce  to  commit  a  crime 
but  rather  using  in  the  commission  of  a 
crime  a  firearm  which,  at  any  prior  time, 
however  remote,  has  been  transported  by 
any  means  whatsoever  across  a  State 
line. 

Inasmuch  as  practically  all  firearms 
have  at  some  time  since  their  manufac- 
ture been  transported  interstate,  the  bill 
would  in  effect  make  a  Federal  felony  of 
almost  everj'  seriotis  crime  committed  in 
this  countrj'  in  which  a  firearm  was  in- 
volved, uotwitlistanding  that  there  is 
generally  no  primary  Federal  interest  in 
such  offenses.  If  enacted,  H.R.  6137  would 
present  staggeiing  administrative  prob- 
lems. Tremendous  numbers  of  essentially 
local  crimes  now  dealt  with  under  the 
police  powers  of  the  States  v.ould  under 
the  bill  require  investigation  and  prose- 
cution by  Federal  law  enforcement  oflB- 
cers,  and  adequate  enforcement  of  such 
a  law  would  necessitate  greatly  increased 
numbers  of  Federal  law  enforcement 
•iprsonnel.  Moreover,  't  can  reasonably  be 
anticipa  ed  that  the  rieantic  number  oi 
suci.  cases  aris'n?  would  tend  to  congest 
Federal  court  dockets  and  to  terribly 
overburden  Federal  prison  facilities. 

H.R.  6137  would  make  mandatory  the 
imposition  of  a  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment upon  one  convicted  of  violation 
thereof.  Many  criminologists  regard 
mandatory  sentences  as  undeisirabie  be- 


cause they  tend  to  limit  the  judicial  dis- 
cretion as  to  sentencing  which  has  tradi- 
tionally bef^  the  function,  responsibility, 
and  privilege  of  the  Federal  judges,  and 
because  it  has  been  their  experience  that 
mandatory  or  minimum  sentences  often 
tend  to  deter  juries  from  rendering  guilty 
verdicts.  Therefore,  although  leading 
criminologists  support  imposition  of 
punishment  adequate  to  deter  the  com- 
mi.s.'^ion  of  crime,  they  oppose  most  man- 
datory sentencing  requirements. 

Existing  laws  of  the  various  States  al- 
ready provide  punishment  for  murder, 
rape,  robbery,  assault,  and  similar  of- 
fenses, and  State  laws  generally  punish 
such  crimes  as  armed  robbery  and  as- 
.sa'ult  v.ith  a  deadly  weapon  more  severely 
than  offenses  not  involving  the  use  of 
a  weapon.  Consequently.  .soleLv  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  possible  deterrent  effect 
of  HR.  6137.  it  would  seem  that  a  per- 
son contemplating  the  commission  of  a 
serious  felony  and  thus  facing  possible 
punishment  under  State  law  of  life  im- 
prisonment or  even  death,  or  imprison- 
ment for  a  number  of  years,  is  not  likely 
to  be  deterred  from  committing  the  of- 
fence merely  by  virtue  of  the  imposition 
of  an  additional  Federal  sentence  such 
as  is  set  forth  in  H.R.  6137. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  purpose  of  H.R. 
6U7  could  be  better  accomplished  if  it 
were  v.orded  in  a  different  manner.  I 
would  .suggest  language  somewhat  as 
follows : 

Whoever,  with  Intent  to  commit  there- 
with an  offense  punishable  by  imprisonment 
for  a  term  exceeding  one  year,  or  with 
knowledge  or  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
an  offense  punishable  by  imprisonment  for 
a  term  exceeding  one  year  is  to  be  committed 
theie'Anth.  ships,  transports,  or  receives  a 
hrc.irni  In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im- 
prlsoried  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

In  this  way.  the  crime  would  be  based 
on  interstate  commerce.  It  would  not 
then  place  the  Federal  Government  into 
the  possible  position  of  becoming  a  na- 
tional police  101  ce.  I  think  that  language 
.somewhat  along  that  line  would  be  pref- 
erable in  an  effort  to  accomplish  what 
I  believe  the  purpose  of  H.R.  6137  to  be. 

As  I  mentioned  when  I  presented  House 
Resolution  1197  to  agree  to  the  Senate 
amendments  to  H.R.  5037,  I  do  not  feel 
that  simply  passing  Federal  legislation 
is  going  to  solve  the  serious  crime  prob- 
lem. The  passage  of  Federal  legislation 
will  not  stop  a  criminal  from  obtaining 
a  gun  nor  will  it  stop  crime  in  our  cities. 
The  help  and  assistance  is  needed  of 
every  honest  citizen,  whether  it  be  the 
person  on  the  street,  schoolteacher,  min- 
ister, parent,  a  person  who  serves  on  a 
jury,  the  probation  oflacers,  the  parole 
boards,  the  courts — in  fact — every  lav,- 
abiding  citizen.  Swift  detection  and  ap- 
l)rchens:on,  prompt  prosecution,  and 
l^roper  and  certain  punishment  are 
tested  crime  deterrents.  We  will  never 
solve  the  problem  if  we  have  a  break- 
down of  one  or  more  of  these  particular 
parts  of  the  overall  problern.  As  an  ex- 
ample, an  article  in  a  newspai^er  of  July 
13.  1968.  reported  that  a  judge  told  a 
jury  it  v.as  •softheaded"  and  "you  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  youiselves"  after  it  ac- 
quitted a  rape  case  defendant.  After  the 
jury  freed  the  defendant,  the  judge  fur- 


ther stated  "What  you  have  done  is  re- 
lea.se  a  vicious  criminal." 

The  article  further  reported  that  two 
policemen  had  testified  they  arrested  the 
defendant  in  an  alleyway  leaning  over 
the  alleged  victim.  The  defendant  had 
given  police  oral  and  written  statements 
admitting  his  guilt.  But  they  were  inad- 
missible becau.se  of  a  higher  court  ruling 
prohibiting  their  use  at  the  trial  because 
the  defendant  had  no  lawyer  when  he 
made  the  statements.  This  is  the  type  of 
breakdown  I  am  referring  to,  Mr. 
Speaker.  When  things  like  that  occur 
I  often  wonder  v/hy  anyone  wants  l-i  be 
a  law  enforcement  otTicer  today.  His  life 
is  in  jeopardy  24  hours  a  day  in  order 
to  protect  the  life  and  property  of  the 
citizens  so  that  we  can  have  a  law-abiding 
society.  Iwstances  such  as  this  are  occur- 
ing  daily  throughout  the  United  States 
and  it  mu.st  be  very  discouraging  to  law 
enforcement  when  a  jury  frees  a  de- 
fendant such  as  was  done  in  that  par- 
ticular ca.se. 

In  a  recent  FBI  monthly  bulletin. 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  said: 

Tlie  answer  to  our  Natlon'.s  crime  problem 
will  be  found  in  direct  positive  iction.  not  by 
waiting  and  hoping  the  problem  vnll  go  away. 
A  good  beginning  would  be  to  let  the  guilty 
criminal  know  that  when  he  is  arrested  he 
will  be  promptly  prosecuted  and  substanti- 
ally punished  lor  his  misdeeds.  A  good  time 
to  begin  would  be  i,ow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule  and  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mi-ssissippi.  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate my  friend,  the  .gentleman  from  Mls- 
.souri.  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

I  just  want  to  make  a  couple  of  gen- 
eral observations,  if  I  may,  and  also 
mavbe  offer  a  suggestion. 

In  the  first  place,  as  chairman  if  the 
Committee  en  Rules.  I  have  been  criti- 
cized and  the  committee  has  been  criti- 
cized for  delaying  this  bill.  There  was  no 
delay  of  this  bill  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. Possibly  there  should  have  been.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  rather  expedi- 
tiously  cleared. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
person  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mat- 
ter. I  would  like  to  confirm  that  the  gen- 
tleman states  exactly  my  view.  There 
was  no  delay  in  the  Rules  Committee  in 
the  handling  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  other  observation  I  wanted  to 
make  is  that  there  should  have  possibly 
been  more  delay,  there  should  have  been 
more  consideration. 

What  I  have  argued  is  that  we  should 
not  legislate  in  an  atmosphere  of  amo- 
tion and  hysteria. 

Now.  what  brought  this  bill  aboi.t? 
Let  us  go  b.tck.  There  were  three  very 
prominei't  .A.mericans  assassinated. 
First  there  was  the  beloved  President  of 
our  country,  the  young  man  with  such 
a  bright  future.  John  Kennedy.  He  was 
assassinated  with  a  rifle.  Then  there  was 


Maitin  Luther  King,  who  was  assas- 
.sinated  with  a  rifle.  Then  there  was  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  Mr.  Kennedj', 
who  was  assassinated  with  a  handgun. 
PeoiJle  liave  been  assassinated  and 
ha\c  oeen  murdered  with  guns,  knives, 
and  club.s.  Y^s.  bi.ck  in  the  days  of  ab- 
original rncn,  they  murdered  with  clubs. 
Any  time  a  man  sets  out  deliberately 
to  murdtr  or  to  assassinate  his  ftUow- 
man  he  can  get  a  weapon  to  do  it  with. 
I  can  go  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
my  own  home  and  rob  an  armon"-  al- 
most any  night  and  get  a  rifle  if  I  am 
determined  to  commit  murder.  Yes;  if  I 
want  to  kill  tht-  iircsent  distinguished 
occjpant  of  the  chair  or  any  of  my 
colleagues  here,  if  I  am  willing  to  risk 
my  neck  in  order  to  do  it. 

Alter  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy  we  got  a  intssage  from  the 
White  Ho '.se  a.sking  us  to  enact  a  gun 
control  law.  We  did. 

After  the  de.nths  of  Senator  Kennedy 
and  Martin  Luther  King  the  same  thing 
happened.  Certainly  this  was  emo- 
tionalism. 

I  deplore  all  these  tragedies,  just  as 
other  Members  do.  but  I  say  this  bill  is 
not  going  to  cure  it.  We  can:iot  prevent 
these  tragedies  by  legislation.  It  may 
come  as  a  reveli^tion  to  .':ome  Members, 
but  there  are  stronger  bills  on  the  books 
now  about  weapons  than  even  the  one 
which  is  pro;iosed  hero.  I  do  not  have 
time  to  go  into  that. 

After  the  assas.-inatioii  of  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy,  although  we  had  al- 
ready enacted  one  arms  control  bill  this 
year,  we  got  a  message  from  the  White 
House,  with  an  accompanying  bill,  ask- 
ing us  to  enact  still  another  bill,  this 
time  to  refer  to  rifles  and  shotguns.  The 
di.stinguished  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  m  his  usual  cooperative 
fashion,  proceeded  to  introduce  that 
bill,  and  it  was  reported  without  con- 
sideration by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Vanik  ) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate my  friend  yielding  further  to  me. 

In  cooperation  with  others,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee  intro- 
duced that  bill.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  some  30  pages,  or  whatever  it 
is,  in  this  bill,  it  all  does  one  thing,  and 
that  is  to  make  applicable  tc  shotguns 
and  rifles  the  provisions  of  the  1968  bill 
that  apply  to  handguns.  That  is  basically 
and  essentially  what  it  does. 

I  have  no  objection  to  a  law  that  would 
prevent  the  shipment  of  rifles  and  shot- 
guns, as  well  as  handguns,  in  the  mail  to 
unidentified  persons:  in  other  words,  to 
a  mail-order  gim  buyer.  But  I  believe  this 
cotild  Ije  done  in  a  much  more  simple 
manner  than  Is  proposed  in  this  long  bill 
which  was  prepared  by  the  Attorney 
General  in  a  repetition  of  what  applies 
to  handguns. 

Tlierc  is  a  difference  between  hand- 
guns and  shotcuns  and  rifles.  Primarily 
one  is  used  for  crimes  and  protection 
against  crimes  and  the  others  by  sports- 
men And  they  should  not  be  put  in  the 
same  category. 
That    is   the   way    to    approach   this. 
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There  Is  so  much  brought  forth  from  the 
old  legislation  applying  to  pistols,  or 
handguns,  in  this  bill  that  you  are  going 
to  consider  that  should  not  apply  to  shot- 
guns and  rifles,  the  sportsman's  weapon. 
I  think  that  simple  approach  should  be 
adopted. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  only  hear- 
ings had  on  this  bill  were  those  conducted 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules,  for  which,  as 
I  said  a  moment  ago,  we  were  criticized. 
This  bill  really  needs  some  considera- 
tion. I  predict  it  is  going  to  get  a  lot  of 
consideration  on  this  floor  before  it  Is 
all  over,  because  In  all  my  years  in  this 
House  I  have  never  seen  anything  as  con- 
troversial as  this  legislation.  I  guess  be- 
cause I  happen  to  be  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  I  think  I  have  had  a  mini- 
mum of  between  10,000  and  13,000  letters 
from  all  over  the  United  States  about 
this  matter.  People  are  stirred  up  about 
it.  Some  are  emotional  and  hysterical 
about  it.  My  own  beloved  little  niece 
writes  me  a  letter  and  tells  me  she  hopes 
that  I  wUl  .support  this  legislation  so  that 
we  can  stop  all  of  this  murder  and  as- 
sassination. I  wish  it  were  just  that 
simple.  However,  I  should  add  that  my 
mail  was  heavily  weighted  against  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am  attempting  to 
do  here  is  to  point  out  that  we  now  have 
on  the  statute  books  both  State  and  Fed- 
eral laws  .sufficient  to  deal  with  criminals 
who  use  firearms  to  commit  crimes.  For 
instance.  I  am  informed  that  the  perpe- 
trator of  the  dastardly  assassination  of 
the  late  Senator  Flobert  Kennedy  vio- 
lated five  statutes  of  the  criminal  code 
of  the  State  of  California. 

I  am  confident,  moreover,  that  most, 
if  not  all.  of  the  States  of  the  Union  have 
laws  against  the  carrying  of  a  concealed 
weapon,  but  the  criminal  who  violates 
these  laws  is  willing  to  take  the  chance 
of  being  punished  for  the  violation  of  this 
and  other  gun  laws. 

Criminals  oent  upon  the  commission 
of  crimes  are  not  dependent  upon  guns, 
either  the  hand  or  long  variety,  to  carry 
out  their  evil  intent.  While  I  do  not  have 
the  figures  available,  I  am  confident  that 
the  statistics  will  show  that  a  substan- 
tial number  of  the  felonious  assaults  and 
homicides,  particularly  in  our  great  met- 
ropolitan centers,  are  perpetrated  by 
youths  using  switch  blade  and  other  va- 
rieties of  knives. 

L  kewise,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  crime  wave  which  is  sweeping 
the  country  is  largely  the  result  of  a 
failure  to  implement  and  enforce  the 
laws  now  in  existence.  It  is  the  result  of 
pampering  the  criminal  both  by  the  law 
enforcement  officers  and  more  especially 
by  the  courts  and  particularly  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  This 
liberal-minded  Court,  under  the  guise  of 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  criminal,  has 
made  it  all  but  impossible  to  enforce  the 
law.  In  fact,  the  law  enfircement  officers 
are  so  handicapped  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  that  they  in  many  cases  are 
almost  helpless.  They  must  handle  the 
criminal  with  kid  gloves  lest  they  be 
charged  with  the  familiar  .slogan  of  the 
Communists,  "police  brutality."  This  has 
resulted,  understandably,  in  making  it 
difficult  to  recruit  competent  men  for 
police  duty. 


Here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
these  so-called  liberals  haie  set  out  to 
make  a  model  city,  the  authorities  find  it 
most  difficult  to  maintain  an  adequate 
police  force.  In  fact,  we  see  advertise- 
ments in  the  local  papers  and  hear  pleas 
over  the  radio  for  personnel  for  the  po- 
lice force  for  this  crime-ridden  city.  The 
city  authorities  have  even  lowered  the 
standards  and  qualifications  for  police 
officers.  In  fact,  efforts  have  been  and 
are  being  made  with  additional  induce- 
ments to  servicemen  retiring  from  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  still  they  are  unable 
to  obtain  an  adequate  police  force.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  Men  simply  do  not 
want  to  enlist  as  police  officers  and  have 
their  hands  tied  behind  them  by  these 
conditions  under  which  they  must  per- 
form their  duties. 

I  want  to  emphasize  as  strongly  as  pos- 
sible, Mr.  Speaker,  that  what  we  need 
is  not  more  gun  laws,  but  law  enforce- 
ment 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  realizing  as  I  do 
the  emotions  that  have  been  stirred  by 
the  unfortimate  and  dastardly  assassi- 
nations of  these  prominent  Americans 
and  with  the  breakdown  in  law  and  order 
that  this  Congress  is  going  to  pass  some 
kind  of  a  gun  control  bill,  I  feel  that  it 
should  be  a  simple  law.  limiting  the  pur- 
chase of  the  mail  order  type  of  the  so- 
cnlled  long  guns:  to  wit.  rifles  and  shot- 
guns and  the  ammunition  therefor. 
While  this  would  not  cure  the  commis- 
sion of  crimes  by  the  use  of  firearms  by 
criminals,  at  the  same  time  it  would  not 
penalize  those  lawful  citizens,  who  de- 
sire to  enf-age  in  the  .sports  of  hunting 
and  target  practice. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Sf)eaker.  after  much 
thought  and  consideration  of  this  highly 
controversial  and  emotional  matter.  I 
am  seriously  thinking  of  proposing  a 
substitute  for  the  pending  bill  at  the 
proper  time. 

The  substitute  follows: 

Sirike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Section  1.  (aid)  E.xcept  .is  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  .iny 
person  to  sell  any  rifle,  shotgun  i  as  the  terms 
rifle  and  shotgun  are  defined  in  section  921 
of  title  18.  tJnited  States  Code),  or  ammiuii- 
tlon  to  any  person  unless  the  purchaser  per- 
sonally appears  before  the  seller  to  purchase 
such  rifle,  shotgun,  or  animiinltion. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  a 
sale  between  persons  licensed  under  ch.ip- 
ler  44  of  title  18,  United  Stitcs  Code 

"(b)  Whoever  violates  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

"Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(c)  of  section  922  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows :  "It 
.-^liall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed  importer, 
licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed  d"Hler 
to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  firearm  or 
ammunition  to  any  person  knowing  or  hav- 
ing reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  such 
person — 

■  '1 1 )  is  a  fugitive  from  lustlce; 

"  '(2)  has  been  convicted  in  any  court  of  a 
crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year; 

"■(3)  is  an  unlawful  user  of  or  addicted 
to  marihuana,  any  depressant  or  stimulant 
drug  (as  defined  in  section  201  (v)  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act),  or 
a  narcotic  drug  (as  defined  In  section  4731(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of   1954);   or 

"  '(4)  has  been  adjudicated  In  any  court  as 
a  mental  defective  or  has    been  committed 


under  a  court  order  to  any  mental  Institu- 
tion.' 

"Sec.  3.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  922  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  '(e)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  i^erson — 

"  '( 1 )  who  has  been  convicted  In  any  court 
of  a  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  tor  a 
term  exceeding  one  year; 

"'(2)  who  is  a  fugitive  from  Justice: 

"■(3)  who  Is  an  unlawful  user  of  or  ad- 
dicted to  marihuana,  nny  depressant  or  stim- 
ulant drug  I  as  defined  in  section  201(V(  of 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act), 
or  a  narcotic  drug  (as  defined  in  section 
47.'?l(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954);  or 

"■(4)  who  has  been  adjudicated  m  any 
court  as  a  mental  defective  or  who  has  been 
committed  under  a  court  order  to  a  mental 
institution; 

to  ship  or  transport  any  tirearm  or  ammuni- 
tion in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  ' 

"Sec.  4.  Subsection  (fi  of  section  922  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
re.id  as  follows: 

"■(f)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person — 

"  ■(  1  )  who  has  been  convicted  in  any  court 
of  a  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year; 

"•(2)    who  Is  a  fugitive  from  Justice; 

"■(3)  who  is  an  unlawful  user  of  or  ad- 
dicted to  marihuana.  L.ny  depressant  or 
.•stimulant  drug  (as  defined  in  section  201(v) 
of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
.^ct) .  or  a  narcotic  drug  (as  defined  In  section 
4731(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954);  or 

••'(4)  who  has  been  adjudicated  in  any 
court  as  a  mental  defective  or  who  has  been 
committed  under  a  cotirt  order  to  any  mental 
institution; 

to  receive  any  firearm  or  ammunition  which 
has  been  shipped  or  transported  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce.' 

"Sec.  5.  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  922  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  to  read  ;vs  follows: 

"■(1)(A)  any  firearm  (other  than  .i  rifle 
or  shotgun)  to  any  individual  who  tiie  li- 
censee knows  or  has  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve is  less  than  21  years  of  age. 

"  '(B)  any  rifle  or  shotgun  to  any  individ- 
ual who  the  '.icensee  knows  or  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  Is  less  than  16  years  of 
age.'  " 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  McCullochI. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Resolution  1249.  To- 
day maJks  the  first  time  in  30  years  that 
the  House  has  debated  major  Federal 
firearms  controls.  Few  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  heaid  the  debate  in  the 
House  during  the  consideration  oi  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938  and 
the  National  Firearms  Act  of  1934.  How- 
ever, many  of  us  remember  the  violent 
gangster  era  that  gave  rise  to  that  legis- 
lation. Our  country  is  experiencing  an- 
other wave  of  violence  and  lawlessness 
with  firearms  continuing  an  evei'  in- 
creasing and  deadly  role  in  our  troubled 
world.  With  that  in  mind  and  consider- 
ing the  multitude  of  problems  arising  in 
our  crowded  urban  centers,  it  is  clear 
that  a  new  lock  at  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  in  firearms  is  demanded. 
Major  revision  of  laws  enacted  in  the 
1930"s  is  now  imperative. 

Our  distinguished  committee  chair- 
man, tlie  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
CellerJ,  has  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, eloquently  set  out  compelling  rea- 
.sons  for  the  enactment  of  H.R.  17735 
wliich  ways  favorably  reported  by  the 
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Judiciary  Committee  by  a  vote  of  29  to 
6.  The  minority  members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary committee  unanimously  supported 
the  bill. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
the  resolution  making  H.R.  17735.  as 
amended,  in  order  to  be  considered  in  tlie 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union. 

Many  Members  of  the  House  know  that 
the  amendment  raises  serious  questions 
of  constitutional  law  and  public  policy. 
It  is.  in  my  .judgment,  an  unwise  and 
improper  extension  of  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion and  an  unwarranted  expan.sion  of 
what  is  thought  by  many  to  be  a  limited 
Federal  police  power.  The  serious  breach 
of  the  constitutional  spirit,  if  not  the 
letter,  of  federalism  is  at  the  expense  of 
the  state  where  the  general  police  power 
is  thought  to,  and  ought  to  he. 

The  amendment  raises  further  i^rave 
questions  of  double  jeopardy,  procedural 
confusion  and  the  doubtful  effectiveness 
of  harsh  minimum  mandatory  sentences 
which  more  often  deter  juries  from  find- 
ing guilt,  than  criminals  from  unlawful 
conduct. 

While  I  strongly  urge  adoption  of  the 
resolution,  I  wish  to  make  clear  my  op- 
position to  the  amendment  made  in  or- 
der by  the  resolution. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  TMr.  LattaI,  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
this  rule.  I  feel  there  is  a  need  for  pas- 
sage of  legislation  to  somehow  restrict 
the  mail  order  sale  of  long  guns  or  shot- 
guns and  rifles  the  same  as  we  now  re- 
strict the  sale  of  short  guns.  I  understand 
our  larger  mail  order  companies  have  al- 
ready taken  action  on  there  own  initia- 
tive to  end  such  .sales. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation 
before  is  not  perfect  and  is  in  need  of 
some  amendments  to  protect  the  law- 
abiding  sportsman  in  this  country.  'le  is 
not  a  criminal  and  this  lesislation  should 
be  directed  toward  the  criminal  element 
in  this  country.  I  favor  mandatory  sen- 
t3nces  for  persons  committing  major 
crimes  where  firearms  are  u.sed.  Such 
lc:Tlslation  would  oe  directed  at  the 
criminal  excl'asively. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  niisht  say  that  the 
hearings  had  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  were  quite  revealing  in  that  we 
learned  that  not  too  many  minutes  of 
hearings  were  held  on  this  legislation 
before  it  was  reported  out  by  the  Judi- 
cir.ry  Committee.  There  are  some  things 
that  I  feel  were  brought  out  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  that  need  the  attention 
of  the  House  and  I  am  sure  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  has  taken  some  ac- 
tion to  correct  the  things  that  I  am  going 
to  mention. 

First  of  all,  I  feel  that  a  person  should 
not  have  to  die  before  he  can  leave  his 
favorite  rifle  to  a  son.  or  to  an  heir  who 
miffht  live  in  a  norconti-uous  Strte.  The 
lecislatlon  before  us  as  now  written  pro- 
vides that  you  must  die  before  you  can 
make  such  a  gift.  I  hear  the  committee  is 
preparing  an  amendment  to  correct  this 
mistaV-?. 

Likewise.  I  feel  that  a  sportsman  or  a 
hunter  who  goes  into  a  noncontiguous 
State  on  a  lawful  hunting  trip  and  loses 


his  rifle  or  shotgun  or  breaks  it,  or  has 
it  stolen,  he  should  not  have  to  return 
to  his  State  of  residence  to  purchase  an- 
other gim. 

I  know  many,  many  himters  in  my 
district  who  are  not  financially  able  to 
do  this,  but  they  may  be  financially  able 
to  purchase  a  used  weapon  or  even  a  new 
weapon  in  the  State  where  they  are  hunt- 
ing. Under  this  legislation  they  would 
not  be  ijermitted  to  make  such  a  i)ur- 
chase.  I  understand  that  the  committee 
is  giving  attention  to  the  need  to  correct 
this  obvious  mistake,  so  that  if  the 
hunter  loses  his  rifle  or  has  it  stolen,  or 
it  is  broken,  and  he  is  in  a  noncontigu- 
ous State,  he  will  be  able  to  inirchase  a 
rifie  and  continue  with  his  hunting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  pointed  out  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  many  people  in 
my  district  save  for  4  or  5  years  in  order 
to  take  a  hunting  trip  to  another  State. 
I  happen  to  have  a  neighbor  now  who 
has  been  saving  for  nearly  10  years  to 
take  a  hunting  trip  to  Alaska.  It  would 
be  a  terrible  thing  for  this  individual, 
after  saving  for  all  these  years  and  mak- 
ing all  of  these  plans  to  go  to  Alaska,  and 
upon  arrival  to  have  his  rifle  stolen  and 
not  be  able  to  hunt. 

So  that  there  is  need  for  this  House 
and  particularly  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  to  correct  such  oversights.  I 
could  go  on  and  mention  some  other  per- 
fecting amendments  which  should  be 
made  to  this  legislation  but  I  am  sure 
Ihey  will  be  given  the  attention  of  this 
House  before  this  legislation  is  passed. 
Such  amendments  can  be  made  and  .still 
achieve  the  i:urpo.se  of  this  bill — and  that 
is  to  keep  weapons  out  of  the  hands  of 
individuals  who  should  not  have  them. 

I  was  plea.sed  to  hear  the  .statements 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, that  they  will  oppose  any  attempt  to 
include  recistration  and  licensing  in  this 
bill,  either  on  the  floor  of  this  House  or 
in  conference  with  the  Senate.  Th.erc 
have  been  no  hearings  on  such  matters 
here  in  the  House  and  to  pass  any  legis- 
lation without  hearings  would  be  to  act 
irresponsibly.  Should  the  time  ever  come 
that  this  Congress  starts  passing  legisla- 
tion on  the  .spur  of  the  moment  and 
without  hearings,  the  people  of  the  coun- 
trj-  will  bo  in  grave  danger. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Vanik)  .  Tlie  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  this  rea- 
son. I  am  certain  that  the  Chairman  v.-ill 
oppose  any  registration  and  licensing 
amendments  as  will  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  And 
I  am  certain  that  if  an  attempt  is  made 
in  the  conference  to  include  registra- 
tion and  licensing  they  will  likewise  op- 
pose such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  will  be  happy  to  j'ield  to 
my  friend  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  wish  to  assure 
the  Member,  the  gentleman  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Rules  TMr. 
LattaI  and  Members  of  this  House  that 


my  statement  was  made  in  good  faith  in 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  I  expect  to 
abide  by  it  as  I  do  in  all  such  commit- 
ments. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  statement.  I  know  that  his  state- 
ment was  made  in  good  faith  before  the 
Conunittee  on  Rules  and  I  am  certain 
the  statement  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  was  made  in  good  faith  like- 
wise. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  ucntleman  from  Ohio  for  the 
effort  that  he  has  jiut  in  in  tiTin;i  to 
improve  this  bill. 

I  want  to  assure  him  that  some  of 
the  suagestion.s  he  made  to  those  of  us 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  who 
appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
have  been  carefully  considered  and  in 
respect  to.  for  example,  transfers  out- 
side of  a  State  where  somebody  lo.ses 
a  firearm,  we  are  going  to  make  some 
le.gislative  history  which  I  think  will  cor- 
rect and  take  care  of  the  gentleman's 
objections. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comments. 

I  want  to  lake  this  moment  to  com- 
l)liment  the  rentleman  for  the  many, 
many  hours  he  has  spent  studyina  gun 
legislation.  He  has  jjerformed  a  iireat 
jniblic  service.  I  kno'A-  the  subcommittee 
on  which  he  serves  has  also  six-nt  many, 
many  hours  .studying  gun  legislation  be- 
fore the  bill  under  consideratio;-!  was  .so 
hastily  introduced  and  reported  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  apparently  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  and  the  cliairman 
have  agreed  in  conference  and  on  the 
floor  to  resist  any  amendment  that 
might  require  registration.  Would  they 
be  oblisated  under  that  promi.se  of  theirs, 
v.hich  I  understand  was  ncccssarv-  in 
order  to  get  a  rule,  to  maintain  that 
l^osition  in  the  event  that  the  House 
lassed  an  amendment  on  registration 

Mr.  LATTA.  That  question  certainly 
will  have  to  be  directed  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  would  just  like  to 
say  that  the  promise  exacted  from  the 
chairman  in  a  con-imittee  could  in  my 
opinion  be  subserviant  of  the  will  of  the 
House.  I  am  not  predicting  that  such 
action  is  going  to  be  taken  by  the  House, 
but  I  would  say  if  the  House  did  take 
that  action,  the  chairman  and  the  mi- 
nority member  would  be  in  a  very  bad 
position  as  a  result  of  the  exactation  of 
that  promise  in  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
The  will  of  the  House  would  be  con- 
travened if  they  made  pood  on  that 
promise.  I  would  say  that  under  that 
condition,  the  will  of  the  House  should 
prevail. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, both  of  these  individuals,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber, have  been  Members  of  this  body  for 
a  good  many  years  and  they  knew  the 
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consequences  of  their  statements  and 
they  knew  what  could  happen  on  the 
floor.  I  am  certain  they  took  that  pos- 
sibility into  consideration  before  making 
their  statements.  They  are  not  account- 
able for  the  action  of  this  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  yield  I'i  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  fMr.  SaylorI. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  was  in- 
terested in  the  remarks  of  our  colleacue. 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCul- 
LocHl,  giving  the  history  of  the  original 
gun  legislation  and  showing  that  the 
Congress  in  its  wisdom  decided  to  make 
illegal  machineguns,  tommyguns.  and 
sawed-ofT  shotguns.  However,  he  forgot 
to  mention  the  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  that  act  violated  the  fifth  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  when  it  applies 
to  criminals. 

In  all  probability  the  US.  Supreme 
Court  would  find  some  way  to  make  such 
a  provision  legal  with  regard  to  law 
abiding  citizens  who  owned  a  shotgun 
or  a  rifle. 

I  would  just  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  to  a  little 
event  that  took  place  in  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  yesterday.  The  headlines  are  in  the 
morning  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  the 
article  reads  as  follows: 

State  House  Turns  Down  Gun  Controls: 
133-TO-59  Vote  Follows  Bitter  Debate  on 
Compromise  Bill 

(By  Saul  Kohler) 

Harrisburg,  July  16, — Plying  in  the  face 
of  legislative  leaders,  the  Shafer  Adminis- 
tration and  the  mood  of  the  Nation,  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Tuesday  de- 
feated a  compromise  gun-control  measure 
by   a   vote   of    133-59, 

The  bill,  which  would  have  required  the 
registration  of  all  handguns  and  all  gun 
owners,  generated  more  controversy  than  any 
other  issue  this  term — including  the  flery 
one  of  State  aid  to  private  and  parochial 
schools. 

The  question  was  on  an  amendment  to  a 
previously-passed  Senate  bill.  The  amend- 
ment was  worked  out  by  Democrats  and 
Republicans  as  a  compromise  and  drew  the 
wholehearted  support  of  Gov,  Raymond  P, 
Shafer,  Attorney  General  William  C,  Ben- 
nett  and   Democratic   House   leaders. 

OPPOSED    BY    GOP 

The  Republicans  generally  opposed  the 
bill,  however,  with  80  of  them  Joining  53 
Democrats  to  send  the  measure  down  to 
defeat.  A  total  of  39  Democrats  and  20 
Republicans  voted  in  favor  of  it. 

The  debate  on  the  gun  control  amend- 
ment was  so  fiery  that  at  one  point  Rep. 
Reid  L,  Bennett  (D,.  Mercen  asked  Minor- 
ity  Leader  Herbert  Flneman  (D.,  Phlla.)  : 

"What  is  your  religious  faith?" 

•I  am  of  the  Jewish  faith,"  Flneman 
replied. 

CRANK    LETTER 

The  exchange,  which  created  an  uproar  In 
the  House,  came  after  Flneman  said  he  had 
received  a  letter  accusing  Jews  of  favoring 
gun  controls  so  weapons  could  be  confis- 
cated from  'white  Christians"  and  sent  to 
Israel, 

Bennett  later  explained  that  his  question 
was  designed   to  prove  only  that  he  opposes 


gun  controls  and  Is  an  example  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  does  so  without  beUig  a  religious 
or  racial  bigot. 

Rep,  Earl  Vann  (D.  Phlla.  i  attempted  to 
have  Bennett's  question  expunged  from  the 
record,  but  Speaker  Kenneth  B.  Lee  (R,. 
Sullivan)  refused. 

HAD    REFRAINED 

Even  during  the  debate  on  State  aid  to  Pa- 
rochial schools— led  by  Rep,  Martin  P,  Mullen 
(D,,  Phlla,)— members  refrained  from  asking 
the  religious  afflllatlon  of  those  who  de- 
bated. 

Of  the  GOP  leadership,  only  Majority  Whip 
Robert  Butera  (Montgomery)  voted  in  favor 
of  the  amendment  drawn  up  by  Flneman 
and  Rep,  John  S.  Rennniger  (R.,  Bucks),  On 
the  Democratic  side.  Flneman  iuid  Minority 
Whip  K,  Leroy  Irvls  (Allegheny)  favored  the 
amendment. 

Ironically,  it  was  Bennett  who  drew  from 
Flneman  the  bit  of  information  most  damag- 
ing t«  his  case.  One  of  the  major  objections  to 
the  Administration-sponsored  "people  regis- 
tration" bill  was  that  ail  permit  holders 
would  have  to  be  photographed  and  finger- 
printed, 

CASE    DAMAGED 

The  compromise  left  the  rules  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  State  Police,  and  Flneman  ad- 
nxltted  that  although  it  was  unlikely,  it  was 
possible  that  the  Commissioner  would  re- 
quire such  Identification. 

But  it  didn't  matter  by  the  time  the  two 
Democrats  clashed.  The  bill  was  beaten  and 
all  hands  knew  it,  despite  stirring  arguments 
on  both  sides  of  the  question. 

Rep,  John  Laudadlo  (D,.  Westmoreland), 
one  of  the  Commonwealth's  leading  sports- 
men who  has  spoken  against  controls  both  In 
and  out  of  the  General  Assembly,  didn't 
bother  addressing  the  House  when  his  turn 
came.  He  merely  introduced  a  statement  in 
the  record. 

SUMMING    UP 

Flneman  summed  up  by  telling  the  House: 
"I  can't  imagine  anything  more  reasonable 
than  this  proposal.  All  we  are  trying  to  do 
Is  take  guns  away  from  people  who  should 
not  have  them.  We  are  not  trying  to  deprive 
anyone  of  the  right  to  have  a  gun," 

Rennlnger.  who  was  lavish  in  his  praise  of 
Flneman,  told  the  House  that  "the  product 
of  tile  compromise  is  not  only  reasonable,  but 
effective," 

It  Is  not  repressive,  but  enlightened  legis- 
lation." the  Bucks  County  Republican  said, 
"It  will  not  tend  to  produce  a  police  state, 
but  rather  will  help  maintain  a  peaceable 
state." 

I  just  might  advise  the  Members  that 
you  have  been  here  in  WashinjUon  too 
long  during  this  session.  You  had  better 
go  back  home,  because  if  you  knew  what 
the  folks  back  home  are  saying,  you 
would  not  be  voting  for  the  kind  of  leg- 
islation that  was  reported  out  by  the 
Judiciai-y  Committee  and  you  are  being 
asked  to  consider  here  today.  What 
should  happen  is  that  this  rule  should 
be  defeated  and  tlie  whole  bill  .should  be 
sent  back  to  the  Judiciai-j'  Committee. 

A  great  Ju.stice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Justice  Douglas,  said  not  long  ago  that: 

Pear  of  assassination  often  produces  re- 
straints compatible  with  dictatorship,  not 
democracy. 

That  is  by  far  the  best  description  I 
have  heard  of  the  legislation  now  before 
us. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL,  Mr,  Speaker,  today, 
Congress  is  considering  legislation 
which  seeks  to  regulate  America's  most 
important  symbol  and  instrument  of 
violence:  the  gun.  We  are  constantly  re- 
minded of  the  gun's  great  historic  role 


during  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  west- 
ward expansion,  and  the  Civil  War.  The 
gun  of  the  hunter  and  the  soldier  has 
been  one  of  the  marks  of  the  vigor  and 
triumph  of  America.  Nevertheless,  we  sit 
here  today,  seriously  debating  the  wis- 
dom of  legislation  which  would  .strin- 
gently regulate  firearms.  What  has 
happened? 

In  1966,  6.855  Americans  were  mur- 
dered by  gim:  10,407  suicides  and  2,600 
fatal  accidents  involved  firearms.  In  all, 
19,868  people  were  killed  by  private  fire- 
arms. Guns  were  also  involved  in  100,000 
injuries,  43.500  serious  assaults,  and 
59.000  armed  robberies  during  that  year. 
In  fact,  since  1900,  firearms  have  killed 
some  800,000  persons.  By  comparison, 
630.768  Americans  have  lost  their  lives 
in  all  the  wars  .since  1776.  Even  more 
alarming  is  the  steady  growth  in  the 
rate  of  firearms  deaths  'per  100,000  of 
population!,  from  8,2  in  1957  to  10,1  in 
1966, 

These  statistics  have  been  known  for 
many  years.  Their  unmistakable  mean- 
ing is  nothing  new.  It  is  uniquely  tragic 
that  not  until  two  of  our  most  respected 
leaders  are  assassinated  within  3  months 
of  each  other  that  Congress  decides  it 
is  time  to  do  something  about  firearms. 

Tliese  grim  statistics  do  not  .stand  as 
the  only  cry  for  action.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Clark  called  for  immediate  action: 

After  all  we  have  suffered.  It  would  be  ter- 
ribly disillusioning  If  we  failed  to  act  to 
control  guns  ,  The  people  want  strict  gun 
control.  Their  safety  demands  It, 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  spoke  out : 

The  easy  accessibility  of  lirearni.s  is  a  sig- 
nificant factor  in  murders  committed  in 
the  United  States  today. 

President  Johnson  has  called  for  strict 
!;un  controls,  including  registration  of 
guns  and  licensing  of  individual  users: 

To  pass  strict  firearms  control  laws  at  every 
level  of  government  is  an  act  of  simple  pru- 
dence and  a  measure  of  civilized  society. 
Further  delay  is  unconscionable. 

Law-enforcement  officials  across  the 
cotmtrj-  have  demanded  national  fire- 
ai-ms  regulation.  And  there  is  little 
doubt  as  to  the  desires  of  the  public. 
Rtcent  polls  have  shown  that  approxi- 
mately 85  percent  of  the  general  isublic 
is  known  to  want  strict  firearms  con- 
trols: so  do  65  percent  of  our  country  s 
legitimate  gun  owners.  The  mandate  for 
sensible  firearms  control  now  is  beyond 
question. 

Yet  Congress  iias  failed  to  act  re- 
sponsibly. Instead  of  launching  a  sweep- 
ini,  effort  against  violence  and  crime, 
this  body  would  limit  itself  to  a  token 
bill.  The  bill  before  the  House  would 
regulate  only  mail-order  gim  trade.  This 
does  not  begin  to  get  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem.  Why  then  the  opposition  to 
reasonable  far-ranging  firearms  legis- 
lation? 

We  hear  about  the  so-called  constitu- 
tional right  to  bear  arms.  This  is  still  put 
forth  as  an  objection  even  though  in  1876 
the  Supreme  Court  in  U.S.  v.  Cruick- 
sJiank.  92  U.S.  542,  held  that  the  right 
of  individuals  to  keep  and  bear  arms  "is 
not  a  right  granted  by  the  Constitution," 
The  second  amendment  guarantees  each 
State   the    right    to   maintain   its   own 
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militia:  it  does  not  guarantee  that  indi- 
viduals may  own  or  bear  arms. 

I  know  of  no  one  in  Congress  support- 
ing registration  and  licensing  who  wants 
to  take  firearms  from  those  with  legiti- 
mate claims  to  own  them.  Specifically,  no 
one  in  Congress  wants  to  take  weapons 
from  sportsmen  and  hunters. 

Opponents  of  gun  legislation  claim 
that  such  laws  will  have  no  effect  on 
criminal  activity  and  will  not  alleviate 
the  atmosphere  of  violence.  No  laws,  they 
claim,  could  have  prevented  the  murders 
of  Martin  Luther  King  and  Robert  F. 
Kennedy. 

No  laws?  A  study  sponsored  by  the 
Remington  Arms  Co.  and  Winchester- 
Western  reported: 

The  United  States  Is  far  and  away  the  No.  1 
leader  in  the  world  In  both  the  absolute 
number  and  the  rate  of  homicides,  suicides, 
and  accidents  by  firearms. 

In  countries  where  strict  firearms  laws 
have  been  enacted,  the  death  rate  by 
gun — per  100.000  of  population— is  dra- 
matically less  than  the  US.  late.  In  1966, 
Canada.  Australia,  and  Italy  had  a  rate 
of  0,5,  France  0.3.  Sweden  0.2,  Denmark. 
England,  and  Germany  0,1,  Japan  and 
the  Netherlands  had  a  death  rate  less 
than  0,04. 

The  comparable  US.  rate  was  3.5, 
seven  times  higher  than  Canada,  35  times 
greater  than  England.  The  United  States 
must  face  up  to  its  flrst-i^lace  role  in  fire- 
arms fatalities. 

These  comparisons  surely  indicate  that 
effective  flreanns  regulation  significantly 
lowers  the  death  rate  by  guns.  By  any 
standard,  it  is  worth  the  attempt.  Only 
3  weeks  ago,  there  were  198  gun  deaths 
in  the  United  States  in  one  7-day  ijerlod. 
Of  these,  114  were  murders. 

Why  are  our  most  respected  law  en- 
forcement officials  calling  for  strict  gun 
laws?  Tliese  cool-headed  men  are  not 
responding  to  emotional  pleas.  They  are 
deeply  concerned  with  the  alarming  in- 
crease in  violent  deaths  each  and  every 
year.  They  realize  the  iwtentlal  of  such 
legislation  to  save  lives  and  prevent 
injuries. 

The  Attorney  General  has  testified  that 
national  gun  rcgistrption  alone  would  be 
a  tremendous  asset  to  our  local  police 
forces.  Vital  information  on  any  firearm 
could  be  made  available  to  the  man  in 
the  squad  car  within  60  seconds  of  ?.  re- 
quest. The  usefulness  of  such  rapid  iden- 
tification is  evident  by  comparison  to 
the  nationwide  data  processing  system 
being  used  to  combat  auto  theft.  Rapid 
data  sorting  and  tran.smi.ssion  has  en- 
abled the  policeman  on  the  spot  to  act 
in  a  matter  of  minutes  instead  of  wait- 
ing days  for  a  tracer  to  be  processed. 

The  executive  director  of  the  Interna- 
tional As.sociation  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
concludes: 

I  can  foresee  that  similar  data  control  in 
the  registration  and  licensing  of  firearms 
could  have  the  same  ultimate  effect  on  bring- 
ing murderers  and  other  armed  criminals  to 
Justice  ,  .  ,  enactment  of  legislation  that  will 
expedite  a  nationwide  system  of  reporting 
firearms  data  ■will  materially  aid  local  law 
enforcement  ."Agencies  In  bringing  to  Justice 
those  persons  who  use  such  weapons  in  the 
commission  of  crimes. 

The  history  of  Federal  gun-control 
legislation  is  a  history  of  frustration.  The 
National  Firearms  Act  of  1934  was  passed 


in  response  to  the  gangsterism  of  that 
era.  But  it  was  limited  to  machineguns, 
sawed-off  shotguns  and  rlfies.  and  silenc- 
ers. The  vast  majority  of  weapons  re- 
mained unregulated, 

Tlie  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938  re- 
quired all  manufacturers  and  dealers  to 
obtain  licenses.  It  also  prohibited  sales 
to  known  felons  and  fugitives  from  jus- 
tice, and  regulated  the  mail-order  ship- 
ment of  handguns  But  the  effect  of  this 
act  was  to  push  handguns  to  the  exjiress 
office  and  leave  unchecked  the  rapid  ac- 
cumulation of  firearms  in  the  hands  of 
our  citizens. 

Our  latest  gun  legislation,  titles  IV  and 
VII  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  and  Safe 
Street  Act  of  1968,  finally  closed  the  door 
on  the  interstate  shipment  of  handguns 
except  between  licen.sed  dealers.  Over- 
the-counter  sales  of  handguns  to  non- 
residents of  the  State,  and  to  minors, 
felons,  and  fugitives  is  aLso  prohibited. 
But  this  really  is  no  significant  advance 
over  the  1938  act.  And  in  the  intervening 
30  years,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  have  lost  their  lives  due  to 
gunfire. 

Strict  State  regulations  have  had  some 
effect,  but  by  and  large  have  been  frus- 
trated by  adjacent  States  with  weak  or 
ineffective  'Oin  control  laws.  In  my  city, 
746  persons  were  murdered  during  1967. 
This  is  a  terrible  loss  of  life.  But  viewed 
comparatively.  New  York  City's  homi- 
cide rate  was  10th  among  the  10  largest 
cities  in  our  country.  Nev;  Yorkers  are 
of  course  covered  by  the  strict  Sullivan 
law  on  conccalable  weapons.  Mayor  John 
V.  Lindsay  testified  on  June  26.  1968: 

Our  rate  was  9.6  homicides  per  one  hun- 
dred thousand  population.  More  important 
th.-in  the  totals  is  the  type  of  homicide. 
Of  the  746  murders  In  New  York  City,  only 
235 — or  less  than  one-thlrd-werc  commit- 
ted with  firearms.  The  percentrige  is  well  be- 
low that  reported  In  most  major  cities,  and 
I  believe  It  is  attributable  to  severe  restric- 
tions the  Sullivan  Law  imposes  on  the  avail- 
ability and  possession  of  conccalable  weap- 
ons. 

The  case  for  strict,  effective  Federal 
firearms  legislation  is  clear.  The  price  of 
procrastination  has  been  awful.  Testi- 
mony of  all  important  law-enforcement 
officials  and  firearms  laws  in  other 
countries,  certainly  show  that  similar 
measures  in  this  country  should  be  tried. 

One  American  dies  of  gunshot  wounds 
every  30  seconds.  The  time  to  act  is  now. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Latta]  reminded  me  of  an  experience  I 
had  on  a  hunting  trip  to  Wyoming  sev- 
eral years  ago. 

Tliere  were  four  of  us  in  the  party. 
When  we  arrived  at  our  designated  air- 
port we  discovered  our  rifles  were  miss- 
ing. The  weather  turned  unfavorable  for 
flying.  As  a  result,  when  the  rifles  were 
located,  they  could  not  be  flown  to  our 
airport. 

Because  of  cost  and  other  pressing 
business,  hunting  trips  are  rather  care- 
fully planned.  Under  strict  gun  legisla- 
tion several  days  of  hunting  would  have 
been  lost.  Fortunately,  we  were  able  to 
borrow  rifles  and  hunted  until  our  own 
finally  arrived. 

If  there  were  any  question  in  my  mind 
that  strict  gun  control  laws  would  pre- 
vent crime,  the  loss  of  a  few  days  of 


hunting  would  pale  into  insignificance. 
However,  it  is  pretty  generally  agreed 
that  anyone  wishing  to  use  a  firearm  in 
committing  a  crime  will  secure  one  in 
spite  of  any  legal  restrictions. 

Mr,  EILBERG,  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  of 
deep  ijcrsonal  regret  to  me  to  note  that 
the  Pennsylvania  State  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives yesterday  voted  down  a  gun 
registration  act,  a  much  needed  measure 
in  Pennsylvania  and  all  the  States,  I  hope 
that  the  US,  House  of  Representatives, 
today  and  in  the  next  few  days  will  take 
corrective  action  in  this  vital  field. 

The  word  vital  is  a  much  misused  one, 
but  in  this  ca.se  it  is  not.  Vital  lefers  to 
life,  and  that,  Mr,  Speaker,  is  what  we 
are  speaking  of  today. 

Gun  co:itrol  is  a  necessity  to  stop  this 
u.se'.e.ss  and  tragic  lo.^^s  of  life.  It  is  not  a 
panacea;  it  is  not  going  to  end  homicide; 
it  is  not  going  to  end  suicides  and  ac- 
cidents. 

But  what  it  could  and  would  do  is  keep 
.some  of  the  guns  from  the  wrong  people 
and  lessen  the  immediate  availability  of 
a  firearm  in  a  moment  of  stress  or 
passion, 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  experience  of  my  own  city  of 
Philadelphia  since  the  enactment  of  a 
f  un  purchase  licen.sir,^  ordinance,  which 
took  effect  April  15,  1965, 

While  I  would  make  it  clear  that  I  do 
not  believe  this  ordinance  goes  far 
enou2^h,  it  is  a  beginning  toward  .sane 
gun  laws,  and  we  certainly  need  a  be- 
'iinning. 

Philadelphia's  law  requires  that  any- 
one desiring  to  jjurcha.se  a  firearm  within 
the  city'.';  limits  or  to  bring  into  Philadel- 
phia a  nrcarm  purchased  elsewhere  must 
first  obtain  a  purchase  licen.se. 

The  law  provides  that  the.se  licen.ses 
will  not  be  i-ssued  to  persons,  first,  under 
!8  years  of  age:  .second,  convicted  of 
iither  crime  of  violence,  violations  of 
Pcnn.'^vlvania's  Uniform  Firearms  Act.  or 
carrving  concealed  deadly  v.eapons: 
third,  coi.victcd  of  sei'ing,  u.sin:i.  or  pos- 
.scssion  of  narcotic  drugs:  and  fourth, 
who  r.re  habitual  drunks. 

I  would  like  to  r.ote  that  this  ordinance 
does  not  call  for  licensing  or  registration 
of  weapons  already  in  the  possession  of 
residents:  it  applies  only  to  new  pur- 
chp.ses.  ,    ^ 

There  are  those  that  argue  that  even 
this  small  effort  is  over'.y  restrictive,  but 
is  it  rea'.lv.  Since  the  pa;:sag-?  cf  that  city 
oi-riinance  until  May  31.  1963.  there  were 
12  274  .\pplicants  for  purchase  licen.ses 
for"  firearms  in  Philadelphia,  Of  these 
more  than  12.000  applications,  a  mere 
327  were  disapproved. 

And  of  the  ::27  applications  rejected. 
259  were  for  the  existence  of  criminal 
records.  And  what  criminal  records  were 
involved.  I  think  it  is  very  important  to 
examine  this  carefully. 

Six  of  the  applicants  were  convicted  of 
homicide,  67  for  burclary.  28  for  robber>-, 
19  for  as.sault  with  intent  to  kill.  11  for 
rape.  49  for  aggravated  a.ssault  and  bat- 
ten' 46  for  violation  of  the  State's  Uni- 
form Firearms  Act.  28  for  cariwing  con- 
cealed deadly  weapons  and  5  for  nar- 
cotics. 

There  are  those  who  would  argue  that 
.Til  the  gun  control  bills  imaginable  would 
not  prevent  a  criminal  from  getting  a 
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gun,  and  to  a  degree  I  agree.  But  here, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  short  span  of  3  years, 
259  criminals  were  prevented,  or  at  least 
handicapped,  from  obtaining  firearms. 

And  I  say  that  if  just  one  murder  was 
prevented  by  this  law,  then  it  has  served 
its  purpose. 

What  were  the  other  reasons  for  re- 
jection? Nine  applicants  were  mental  pa- 
tients, three  were  habitual  drunks,  one 
was  a  wanted  person,  two  were  aliens,  50 
falsified  their  applications,  and  two  could 
not  complete  them. 

If  just  one  gun  was  kept  from  the 
hands  of  a  mentally  ill  person,  then  I  say 
this  law  has  served  its  purpose. 

What  is  the  effect  of  the  overall  crime 
rate  in  Philadelphia  as  a  result  of  this 
licensing  ordinance?  My  friend.  Police 
Commissioner  Frank  Rizzo.  who  supplied 
me  with  these  figures,  should  be  proud  of 
the  job  the  has  accomplished  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

In  1964,  the  last  full  year  without  this 
gun  licensing  ordinance,  all  major  crimes 
in  Philadelphia  were  up  9.1  percent.  In 
1965,  witK  8' J  months  of  the  new  ordi- 
nance, the  increase  was  3.1  percent. 

In  1966,  when  the  national  crime  rate 
was  up  14  percent.  Philadelphia's  major 
crime  rate  dropped  6.4  percent.  In  1967, 
when  the  national  rate  v.as  up  17  per- 
cent, Philadelphia's  dropped  2  percent. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  attribute  these 
remarkable  crime  statistics  to  this  new 
law  alone,  but  I  would  be  the  last  not 
to  state  that  it  is  certainly  contributory. 

Good  police  work  and  an  aroused  citi- 
zenrj-  in  Philadelphia  are  also  facts  which 
must  be  taken  into  account.  But  certainly 
a  law  which  is  at  least  coincidental  to 
such  phenomenal  figures  cannot  be  all 
bad. 

It  has  been  argued  that  any  gun  con- 
trol law  is  unfair  and  prejudicial  to  the 
hunter  and  sportsman.  Has  this  been  the 
case  in  Philadelphia?  Let  us  look  at  the 
record. 

In  1963.  there  were  21.597  hunting 
licenses  issued  in  Philadelphia.  In  1964, 
there  were  22,602.  In  1965,  th<,  year  the 
gun  purchase  ordinance  went  into  effect, 
there  were  21,759.  In  1966,  the  first  full 
year  with  this  ordinance,  i  there  were 
22,294. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  fig- 
ures are  almost  the  same. 

As  far  as  it  goes,  the  Philadelphia 
ordinance  has  served  its  purpose.  It  is 
incumbent  on  this  body  to  extend  pro- 
tection to  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  speak- 
ing on  the  resolution  providing  a  rule 
for  this  antigun  bill,  I  would  direct  my 
remarks  to  the  provision  making  in  order 
the  consideration  of  the  text  of  H.R.  6137 
as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  17735.  H.R. 
6137,  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Casey  1,  which  I  .support  as  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  17735.  provides  strong  ad- 
ditional punishment  for  any  person  who 
uses  a  gim  in  the  commission  of  an 
offense. 

The  .stated  purpose  of  H.R.  17735,  as 
it  is  presented,  is  to  curb  crime.  It  will 
not  do  this,  for  the  reasons,  among  others 
as  have  been  stated  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  the  e.'^tpemed  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi.  He  could  have 
gone  even  further  in  his  recitations  of 
examples  of  murders  and  assassinations 


without  the  use  of  guns.  In  fact,  the 
Bible  relates  that  the  third  person  on 
earth  killed  the  fourth,  long  before  guns, 
or  even  more  primitive  weapons  were 
conceived. 

If  this  bill  is  amended  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  so-called  Casey  amendment, 
this  would  be  the  only  worthwhile  por- 
tion of  the  bill.  Some  small  portion  of 
the  provisions  of  H.R  17735  as  presented 
may  be  worthwhile,  though  even  they 
are  of  questionable  constitutionality. 
There  can  be  no  question  about  the 
Casey  amendment.  It  will  put  a  notice- 
able curb  on  crime,  because  it  provides 
sure  punishment  of  a  substantial  nature. 

The  proposed  amendment  has  wide 
support.  Just  one  example  is  the  District 
of  Columbia  police  and  their  wives.  They 
know  the  value  of  certain  punishment 
for  crime.  I  have  copies  of  letters  and  an 
article  by  the  Association  of  Police  Wives 
which  shows  their  concern  and  include 
the  same  £is  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

District    of    Columbia     Police 
Wivxs  Association,  Inc.. 

July  15,  1968. 
The  President. 
White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Four  policemen  have 
been  killed  In  the  line  of  duty  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  In  the  past  7  months.  Your 
DC.  Gun  Control  Act.  which  you  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  on  March  13,  1968 
would  stop  such  tragedies. 

Former  President  Elsenhower  writing  in 
the  Reader's  Digest  of  May.  1968  declared: 
"one  of  the  principal  alms  of  our  Constitu- 
tion was  to  'insure  domestic  tranquility':  in- 
deed. In  sequence  of  objectives,  the  authors 
placed  it  ahead  of  common  defense.  The 
wise  men  who  founded  this  nation  w-ell 
knew  that  anger  over  justice  denied,  or  envy 
ai  i  hatred  begotten  of  Ignorance,  and  pre- 
judice, would  as  always  before,  create 
trouble:  that  there  would  always  be  lalse 
leaders  ready  to  inflame  men  to  acts  of  pur- 
poseless violence." 

We  the  members  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Police  Wives  Association  have  always 
been  deeply  appreciative  of  your  Interest  and 
concern  for  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment As  recently  :is  July  3.  1968  you  said. 
"Washington's  policemen  are  among  the  na- 
tion's finest.  In  the  critical  hours  of  unrest 
and  violence  which  gripped  the  city  they 
performed  most  dlfflcuU  missions  .  .  .  the 
backbone  of  law  enforcement  in  each  of  our 
communities  is  the  policeman  on  the  beat. 
In  no  city  of  America  is  this  more  true  than 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  '  The  very  day 
you  wrote  this  letter  to  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress,  police  private  Stephen  A.  Williams 
was  killed  and  police  private  Frederick  Mat- 
teson  was  critically  wounded  while  trying  to 
do  their  duty  in  the  1300  block  of  Columbia 
Road  N.W. 

The  past  ten  days  have  seen  the  issuance 
of  the  incredible,  divisive  and  inflammatory 
.statement  by  the  Black  United  Front  which 
lias  been  condemned  by  Mayor  Walter  E. 
W.\shlngton.  DC.  Public  Safety  Director. 
P.itrlck  V.  Murphy.  City  Council  Chairman 
John  W.  Hechinger — editorials  in  the  Post. 
Star  and  the  Washington  Daily  News,  and  by 
many  members  of  the  Congress.  The  DC. 
Federation  of  Civic  Associations,  an  out- 
standing Black-led  organization  of  some  40.- 
000  district  citizens,  was  highly  critical  of  the 
Black  United  Front  statement  and  as  re- 
ported In  the  local  newspapers,  expressed  its 
sympathy  to  the  families  of  slain  police  pri- 
vate Stephen  A.  Williams,  and  critically 
wounded  police  private  Frederick  Matteson. 
and  voted  to  send  a  letter  of  condolence  and 
:\  check  of  $50.00  to  each. 

The  Reverend  E.  Franklin  Jackson,  the 
District's  outgoing  Democratic  National  Com- 


mitteeman, said  it  Is  his  own  opinion  "and 
that  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  black  people" 
that  the  statement  of  the  Black  United  FYont 
was  Inflammatory  and  antagonistic  to  the 
entire  community."  He  said,  regarding  the 
Reverend  Channlng  Phillips,  that  "the  na- 
tional committeeman  must  be  concerned 
with  the  welfare  and  the  wellbeing  of  the 
total  community,  and  must  not  In  any  sense 
of  the  word  give  In  to  one  side  or  the  other" 
in  a  way  that  would  polarize  the  community. 

Four  policemen  have  been  killed  In  line  of 
duty  in  the  past  7  months  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  since  November.  This  is  an  Incredible 
toll  to  have  taken  place  In  7  months.  In  the 
face  of  this  record,  unequaled  in  any  other 
Capital  City  in  the  world,  the  Washington 
Post  reported  July  12.  1968  on  Its  front  page 
under  the  astounding  headline  "City  Demo- 
crats Hit  'Assaults'  by  Police"  the  following 
"The  city's  new  Democratic  Central  Commit- 
tee adopted  a  resolution  List  night  strongly 
condemning  what  it  called  assaults  on  citi- 
zens by  police.  At  the  same  time,  the  Com- 
mittee deleted  from  the  proposed  language 
of  the  resolution  a  statement  of  sympathy 
for  the  family  of  police  private  Stephen  A. 
Williams,  who  was  killed  with  his  own  gun 
on  July  2.  while  attempting  to  make  an  ar- 
rest. The  section  cut  from  the  resolution  said 
"We  strongly  condemn  assaults  against  police 
officers  who  are  properly  carrying  out  their 
vital  responsibilities  to  protect  the  public." 

We  pray  you  will  speak  out,  Mr.  President, 
and  provide  leadership  to  this  troubled  com- 
munity and  clarify  the  issues.  The  Demo- 
cratic Central  Committee  and  the  Black 
United  Front  have  done  more  than  shout 
"Fire"  in  a  crowded  theatre.  They  have  poi- 
soned the  relationships  between  the  Police 
and  the  Community.  Unless  you  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  correct  this  situation  and  to 
provide  leadership  in  this  crisis,  more  lives 
will  be  lost,  and  this  community  will  decend 
further  Into  anarchy  and  chaos. 

You  have  said  "the  safely  and  security  of 
Its  citizens  is  the  first  duty  of  government." 
You  have  also  said,  "the  long  shadow  of 
rrime  falls  over  the  streets  of  the  Nation's 
Capital,  mocking  its  proud  institutions  .  .  . 
the  liberty  of  every  citizen  is  diminished." 
We  agree.  Mr.  President,  with  these  moving 
statements  of  yours.  We  also  agree  with  for- 
mer President  JEisenhower.  "that  there  would 
always  be  false  leaders  ready  to  inflame  men 
to  acts  of  purposeless  violence."  and  we  be- 
lieve Oener.-il  Elsenhower's  words  apply  with 
special  aptness  to  the  inflammatcry  l.tnguage 
in  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Democratic 
Central  Committee  and  the  Black  United 
Front. 

We  request  not  only  you  to  speak  out  on 
these  issues,  taut  to  throw  your  support  be- 
hind Congressman  Casey's  amendment  re- 
ported by  the  House  Rules  Committee  to 
"add  10  years  imprisonment  to  the  regular 
penalty  when  a  firearm  is  used  in  a  robbery 
or  an  .ittenspted  robbery,  which  i.s  the  cen- 
tral recommendation  of  the  DC.  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  which  you  called  on  the  Congress  to 
enact  into  law  In  your  historic  message  of 
March  13.  1968  to  "safeguard  the  jiubllc  order 
and  stop  tragedy  "  It  will  help  prevent  the 
killings  of  our  husbands.  The  Policeman's  As- 
sociation of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  a  full 
page  ad  in  the  Star  on  July  7,  1968  asked. 
"Who  Cares?"  We  do,  Mr.  President,  and  we 
are  certain  you  do  too. 

May  we  hear  from  you? 
Respectfully  yours, 

Jean  Abbott. 

President. 


Dtstsict     of     Columbia      Police 
Wives  .Association,  Inc., 

July  15. 1968. 
Hon.  Hubert  H  Humphrey. 
.Veir  Senate  Office  Building. 
Wasliington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  Pour  policemen 
have  been  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  in  the 
Nations  Capital  in  the  last  7  months.  You 
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have  spoken  out  on  behalf  of  law  and  order, 
hut  you  have  been  strangely  silent  about  the 
situation  which  concerns  us  most  rteeplv: 
The  killing  "of  our  husbands.  On  March  13. 
1968.  President  Johnson  sent  a  message  to 
the  Congre.'^s  calling  for  the  enactment  of 
a  DC  Gun  Control  Act.  which  he  said  wns 
"designed  to  s.ifeguard  the  public  order  and 
to  stop  tragedy."  The  President  said,  at  that 
time,  "the  long  shadow  of  crime  falls  over  tlie 
streets  of  the  Nation's  CHpilil.  mocking  its 
proud  institutions."  The  killing  of  4  polic? 
officers  since  last  November  proves  how  right 
the  President  was. 

In  your  campaign  for  the  office  of  the 
President  of  the  United  St-ite-i  you  must  keep 
in  mind  that  law  and  order  are  "not  only  a 
necessity  but  are  the  preference  of  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  citizenry"  as  the 
Solictor  General  of  the  United  States  Erwln 
N.  Griswold.  said  the  other  day.  While  you 
have  failed  to  press  for  enactment  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  March  13.  1968  DC  Gun 
Control  Act,  which  would  'add  10  years  im- 
prisonment to  the  regular  penalty  when  a 
lirearm  is  used  in  a  robberv  or  an  attempted 
robbery."  Former  Vice  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  has  called  for  a  mandatory  prison 
term  :or  anyone  convicted  of  using  a  fire- 
arm in  the  commission  of  a  serious  federa' 
crime.  Mr.  Nixon  spoke  out  within  a  week 
after  the  killing  of  police  private  Stephen  A. 
Williams  and  the  critical  wounding  of  police 
private  Frederick  Matteson  in  line  of  duty 
in  the  1300  bltx-k  of  Columbia  Road  on  July 
3.  1968.  It  is  odd.  indeed,  that  the  former 
Vice  President,  who  is  seeking  the  Republi- 
can nomination  for  President,  took  the  sime 
position  on  July  9.  1968  that  President  John- 
son took  on  March  13.  1968  while  you  have 
failed  to  say  a  single  word  about  the  tragic 
killing  of  4  police  officers  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  since  l.ist  November. 

We  agree  completely  with  Richard  M. 
Nixon's  statement  that  the  gun  cantrol  legis- 
lation now  offered  in  the  Senate  will  not 
achieve  the  objective  of  disarming  .■\mericas 
"criminal  class."  We  urge  you.  us  a  leading 
official  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
to  c.Ul  on  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
members  of  the  Senate  to  include  in  the 
Senate's  gun  control  legislation  the  basic 
provi!^ions  contained  m  the  President's  DC. 
Gun  Control  Act  which  lie  recommended  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  M..rch  13.  1968. 

In  \:ew  of  the  position  taken  by  Richard 
M.  Nl.xon  on  July  9.  1968.  we  :sre  confident 
that  every  Republican  Senator  would  sup- 
port vou.  since  the  killing  of  police  officers 
in  the  Nation's  Capit.U.  and  in  other  cities, 
is  not  a  subject  for  partisan  politics.  As  you 
doubtless  know,  the  House  Rules  Committee 
has  cleared  for  House  consideration  Con- 
gressman Casey's  amendment  providing  10- 
year  sentences,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
penalty,  when  a  firearm  Is  used  in  major 
crimes  such  as  murder,  rape,  assault,  bur- 
glary robberv'  and  kidnapping.  Since  both 
President  Johnson  and  former  Vice  President 
Nixon  have  called  for  10  year  mandatory 
prison  terms  to  safeguard  the  public  order 
and  to  stop  tragedy,  we  request  you  to  take 
the  leadership  in  the  Senate  in  securing  the 
adoption  there  of  an  amendment  identical 
to  that  offered  bv  Congressman  Casey  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We  would  appreci- 
.•.te  an  answer  to  this  letter  since  the  Senate 
v.111  debate  c;un  Control  Leelsl-itlon  this 
we^k. 

.As  we  told  President  Johnson  in  the  at- 
tached letter,  if  the  Congress  adopts  Con- 
gressman Casey's  amendment  it  will,  as  you 
pointed  out  in  your  message  of  March  13. 
1963  -safeguard  the  public  order  and  .stop 
tragedv  "  It  will  help  to  prevent  the  killing 
of  our  husbands.  The  Policeman's  Associa- 
tion cf  the  D. strict  of  Columbia  in  a  full 
page  .-.ri    in  the  S:ar  on  July  7.  1968  asked. 


'Who  Cares?"  We  do.  Mr.  Vice  President,  and 
we  are  certain  you  do  t<K). 
Respectfully  yours. 

Jo.<n  Abbott. 

President. 
PS.   We   request    your  comments   on   the 
points  raised  In  our  letter  to  President  John- 
son. 

District  of  Columbia  Police  Wives 
Association,  Inc., 

July  :i.  1908. 
Hon  John  W  Hechinger 
Chairman.  Citij  Council. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Hechinger-  Your  DC.  Gu'.i  Reg- 
istr.xtion  Regulation  won't  stop  Murder. 
Doesn't  the  City  Council  care  about  murder? 
Surely  vou  are  aware  that  four  policemen 
have  been  killed  in  the  past  seven  months. 
Your  gun  regulation  provides  a  fine  not  to 
exceed  .'5300  or  impri.so;imen;  not  to  p:<ceed 
10  days.  Spcb  sentences  will  be  eve-i  less  fl- 
fertive  in  stopping  the  killlne  of  police  and 
Citizens,  than*  the  incredible  fines  given  out 
for  murder  in  the  District  One  man  v.^s 
tiiven  two  years  for  first  degree  murder.  .;.i- 
other  man  given  one  yeir  ior  second  dezree 
murder.  President  Johnson  on  July  8.  1968. 
urged  enactment  of  legislation  U)  strensfihen 
the  authority  of  t'.ie  DC  City  Council  t:)  is- 
sue gun  regtllations  that  will  effectively  pro- 
tect the  safety  of  the  entire  community  with 
penalties  far  stronger  than  prescribed  by 
existing  law  It  Is  clear  that  President  John- 
son recognizes  how  ineffective  the  Ci'y  Coun- 
cil Gun  regulations  are  in  stopping  inur.ier 
of  Dollcemen  and  citizens. 

■\Ve  appeal  to  you  and  the  members  of  the 
DC.  City  Council  to  immedi  itely  support 
President  Johnson's  March  13.  1968  mess?.ge 
to  the  Congre.^s.  to  .idd  a  manditory  ten  years 
imprisonment  to  the  regular  penalty  when  a 
fire.irm  is  u.^ed  in  a  robbery  or  an  nttemptpd 
robbery  The  President  pointed  out  that  last 
year  2500  m:iior  crimes  were  committed  in 
the  nation's  capltol  at  gunpoint — murders, 
assaults  and  robberies. 

The  DC  Government  can  help  write  t'.ie 
President's  plan  Into  law  by  supporting  Con- 
gressman Casev's  amendment  providing  ten 
vear  sentences  in  addition  to  the  regul.ir  pen- 
alty when  a  firearm  is  used  i:i  major  crimes 
such  as  murder-rape-ass.iult-burglary-rob- 
bery  and  kidnapping.  To  date  the  City  Coun- 
cil under  your  leadership  and  the  le:id?rs!iip 
Of  deputy  c'na;rm.in.  Reverend  Walter  E. 
Fauntroy,  have  totally  ignored  and  failed  to 
give  any  support  to  President  Johnron's  c.".!l 
for  an  effective  DC  Gun  Control  Act  of 
March  13.  1968  which  would  stop,  as  the 
President  said,  "murders,  assaults  and  rob- 
beries." 

The  CItv  Council  has  not  expressed  its 
horror  over  the  continued  killing  of  police- 
men This  was  pointed  out  by  the  Po'.lce- 
me.i's  Association  in  a  full  page  .ad  in  the 
Star  on  July  7.  1968 

We  are  shocked  :it  the  incredible  infl.ini- 
matorv  and  divisive  statement  i.^sued  bv  the 
Black  United  Front.  Justifying  the  killing  cf 
white  policemen.  The  DC.  Citv  Council  has 
not  repudiated  or  c.:!ndemned  thi.=^  statement 
When  our  husbands'  sacrifices  are  not  appre- 
ciated, it  is  time  for  them  ta  go  f-s-iing.  Why 
should  our  husb.and's  .<;.icr!fice  tiieir  lives  for 
a  community  and  a  district  government 
whicli  doesn't  care? 

Never  in  :'ll  our  lives  have  we  heard  such 
irresponsible  statements  as  that  written  by 
the  Reverend  Channing  Phillips,  recently 
elected  to  the  D.C.  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, for  the  Black  United  Front  of  which. 
the  Reverend  Walter  Fauntroy  is  a  leaJ:ng 
member.  The  Reverend  Walter  Fauntroy  said. 
we  should  look  behind  the  rhetoric.  Well, 
that  is  w-hat  we  have  been  doing.  We  have 
cjme  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have  n.-5  in- 
tention of  letting  our  husbands  continue  to 


put  their  lives  on  the  line  to  insure  the  safety 
of  any  member  of  the  Black  United  Front  anrt 
their  families 

Like  the  women  of  the  ancient  world  who 
campaigned  against  war.  we  are  going  to  cam- 
paign to  have  our  husbands  go  fishing,  until 
this  community  comes  to  Us  senses.  We  ear- 
nestly believe  that  the  soriety  which  does  not 
iippreclvUe  the  sacrifices  of  the  lives  of  Its  po- 
lice officers  does  not  deserve  protection.  Our 
husbands  can  stay  home  with  our  children. 
They  can  go  fishing.  1  hey  can  take  up  safe, 
highly  paid.  9  to  5  careers  in  the  Federal 
Government  Why  should  they  die  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Black  United  Front?  Why  should 
they  die  to  protect  the  lamilies  and  the  per- 
sons of  the  Reverend  Channing  Phillips  and 
the  other  150  members  of  the  Black  United 
Front  and  their  families,  who  are  being  pro- 
tected by  police  officers  whom  they  fling  their 
vile  invective  at.  day  after  day.  week  after 
week  and  month  after  month? 

We  are  confident  that  if  our  husbands 
went  fishing  or  stayed  home  with  tlieir  fam- 
ilies they  would  get  more  attention  from  the 
DC  Government  than  what  the  bus  drivers 
did  when  they  were  being  shot  at  and  mur- 
dered. We  tiiink  the  time  has  come  for  the 
entire  community  and  all  of  the  citizens  who 
want  law  and  order  to  speak  out  like  M:iyor 
Walter  E.  Washington.  Patrick  V  Murphy  and 
you,  Mr.  Hechinger.  have  done  and  denounce 
the  incredible  divi.'sive  and  heartless  state- 
ment of  the  Black  Unitod  Front 

This  community  has  failed  to  support  its 
police  The  Judges  .ire  handing  down  irre- 
sponsible sentences,  repe iters  are  b.ick  on 
the  streets  thumbing  their  noses  at  the  po- 
lice before  their  cases  have  even  been  filed. 
The  Judges  and  the  courts  have  listened  to 
the  special  pleaders  for  the  criminal  elements 
of  our  city  They  have  refused  to  listen  to 
the  anguished  cries  of  the  police  and  the  law 
abiding  citizens.  They  have  looked  for  tlie 
loop  holes  to  let  the  criminals  get  off  easy. 
Now  it  is  time  for  our  husbands  to  look  for 
their  own  loop  holes  eg  they  can  get  ac- 
quainted with  their  families,  be  fathers  to 
their  children  Instead  of  lying  beneath  a  cross 
in  a  forgotten  corner  of  a  graveyard 

It  is  time  for  them  to  enjoy  family  life. 
instead  of  sacrificing  their  lives  for  a  silent 
non  Involved  community  that  won't  rise  up. 
becoming  Indignant  and  won't  throw  out  the 
heartless  irresponsible  spokesmen  and  lead- 
ers for  disorder  and  anarchy  In  the  Black 
United  Front. 

Yes,  Mr.  Hechinger.  -we  have  looked  behind 
the  rhetoric  of  the  Black  United  Front  as  the 
Reverend  Walter  Fauntroy  has  reque.sted  and 
we  see  no  rea-son  for  urging  our  husbands  to 
sacrifice  their  lives  while  the  D  C.  City  Coun- 
cil, the  DC.  Government  and  the  Community 
fails  so  abysmally  to  do  their  duty. 
Sincerely. 

Joan  .Abbott. 

President. 

Press    Release     by     District    of    Colombia 

Police  Wives  Association.   Inc..  July   16. 

1968 

We  challenge  City  Council  Chairman  John 
W.  Hechinger  to  have  the  courage  to  bring 
the  complete  text  of  our  letter  of  July  11. 
1968.  and  not  just  excerpts  from  It  which 
he  branded  "Incendiary"  before  the  DC.  City 
Council  as  the  first  order  of  bu.slness  at  Its 
meeting  on  Tuesday  July  16.  1968.  It  surely 
would  not  take  as  much  courage  on  his  part 
to  bring  our  letter  before  the  City  Council 
as  it  does  for  our  husbands  to  face  the  armed 
criminal  element  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Four  policemen  have  been  killed  in  the  line 
of  dutv  since  November. 

Mr.  Hechinger  has  missed  the  main  point 

In  our  letter,  which  In  fact  was  speaking  out 

for  stronger  sentences  for  the  using  of  guns 

in  major  crimes  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  cur  letter  we  called  upon  the  City  Coun- 
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gun,  and  to  a  degree  I  agree.  But  here, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  short  span  of  3  years, 
259  criminals  were  prevented,  or  at  least 
handicapped,  from  obtaining  firearms. 

And  I  say  that  if  just  one  murder  was 
prevented  by  this  law,  then  it  has  served 
its  purpose. 

What  were  the  other  reasons  for  re- 
jection? Nine  applicants  were  mental  pa- 
tients, three  were  habitual  drunks,  one 
was  a  wanted  person,  two  were  aliens,  50 
falsified  their  applications,  and  two  could 
not  complete  them. 

If  just  one  gun  was  kept  from  the 
hands  of  a  mentally  ill  person,  then  I  say 
this  law  has  served  its  purpose. 

What  is  the  effect  of  the  overall  crime 
rate  in  Philadelphia  as  a  result  of  this 
licensing  ordinance?  My  friend,  Police 
Commissioner  Frank  Rizzo,  who  supplied 
me  with  these  figures,  should  be  proud  of 
the  job  the  has  accomplished  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

In  1964,  the  last  full  year  without  this 
gun  licensing  ordinance,  all  major  crimes 
in  Philadelphia  were  up  9.1  percent.  In 
1965,  with  8' 12  months  of  the  new  ordi- 
nance, the  increase  was  3.1  percent. 

In  1966.  when  the  national  crime  rate 
was  up  14  percent.  Philadelphia's  major 
crime  rate  dropped  6  4  percent.  In  1967. 
when  the  national  rate  v.as  up  17  per- 
cent. Philadelphia's  dropped  2  percent. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  attribute  these 
remarkable  crime  statistics  to  this  new 
law  alone,  but  I  would  be  the  last  not 
to  state  that  it  is  certainly  contributoiT- 

Good  police  work  and  an  aroused  citi- 
zenry in  Philadelphia  are  aLso  facts  which 
must  be  taken  into  account.  But  certainly 
a  law  which  is  at  least  coincidental  to 
such  phenomenal  figures  cannot  be  all 
bad. 

It  has  been  argued  that  any  gun  con- 
trol law  is  unfair  and  prejudicial  to  the 
hunter  and  sportsman.  Has  this  been  the 
case  in  Philadelphia?  Let  us  look  at  the 
record. 

In  1963.  there  were  21,597  hunting 
licenses  issued  in  Philadelphia.  In  1964. 
there  were  22.602.  In  1965.  ih'.  year  the 
gun  purchase  ordinance  went  into  effect, 
there  were  21.759.  In  1966.  the  first  full 
year  with  this  ordinance,  there  were 
22.294. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  fig- 
ures are  almost  the  same. 

As  far  as  it  goes,  the  Philadelphia 
ordinance  has  served  its  purpose.  It  is 
incumbent  on  this  body  to  extend  pro- 
tection to  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  speak- 
ing on  the  resolution  providing  a  rule 
for  this  antigun  bill,  I  would  direct  my 
remarks  to  the  provision  making  in  order 
the  consideration  of  the  text  of  H.R.  6137 
as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  17735.  H.R. 
6137.  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Casey  i,  which  I  support  as  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  17735.  provides  strong  ad- 
ditional punishment  for  any  per.son  who 
uses  a  gun  in  the  comm!s.5ion  of  an 
offense. 

The  stated  purpose  of  H.R.  17735.  as 
it  is  presented,  is  to  curb  crime.  It  will 
not  do  this,  for  the  reasons,  among  others 
as  have  been  stated  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  the  esteemed  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi.  He  could  have 
gone  even  further  in  his  recitations  of 
examples  of  murders  and  assassinations 


without  the  use  of  guns.  In  fact,  the 
Bible  relates  that  the  third  person  on 
earth  killed  the  fourth,  long  before  guns, 
or  even  more  primitive  weapons  were 
conceived. 

If  tills  bill  is  amended  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  so-called  Casey  amendment, 
this  would  be  the  only  worthwhile  por- 
tion of  the  bill.  Some  small  portion  of 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  17735  as  presented 
may  be  worthwhile,  though  even  they 
are  of  questionable  constitutionality. 
There  can  be  no  question  about  the 
Casey  amendment.  It  will  put  a  notice- 
able curb  on  crime,  because  it  provides 
sure  punishment  of  a  substantial  nature. 

The  proposed  amendment  has  wide 
support.  Just  one  example  is  the  District 
of  Columbia  police  and  their  wives.  They 
know  the  value  of  certain  punishment 
for  crime.  I  have  copies  of  letters  and  an 
article  by  the  Association  of  Police  Wives 
which  shows  their  concern  and  include 
the  same  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

District     of     Columbia     Police 
Wives  Association.  Inc.. 

July  15,  1968. 
The  President. 
White  House. 
Washington,  DC. 

DrAR  Mr.  President:  Four  poUcemen  have 
been  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  In  the  past  7  months.  Your 
DC.  Gun  Control  Act.  which  you  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  on  March  13,  1968 
would  stop  such  tragedies. 

Former  President  Elsenhower  writing  in 
the  Reader's  Digest  of  May.  1968  declared: 
"one  of  the  principal  alms  of  our  Constitu- 
tion was  to  'insure  domestic  tranquility':  in- 
deed. In  sequence  of  objectives,  the  authors 
placed  it  ahead  of  common  defense.  The 
wise  men  who  founded  this  nation  well 
knew  that  anger  over  Justice  denied,  or  envy 
ai  i  hatred  begotten  of  ignorance,  and  pre- 
judice, would  as  always  before,  create 
trouble:  that  there  would  always  be  false 
leaders  ready  to  inflame  men  to  acts  of  pur- 
poseless violence." 

We  the  members  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Police  Wives  Association  have  always 
been  deeply  appreciative  of  your  Interest  and 
concern  for  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment. As  recently  is  July  3,  1968  you  said. 
"Washington's  policemen  are  among  the  na- 
tion's finest.  In  the  critical  hours  of  unrest 
and  violence  which  gripped  the  city  they 
performed  most  difficult  missions  .  .  .  the 
backbone  of  law  enforcement  in  each  of  our 
rommunltles  is  the  policeman  on  the  beat. 
In  no  city  of  America  is  this  more  true  than 
In  the  District  of  Columbia. '  The  very  day 
you  wrote  this  letter  to  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress,  police  private  Stephen  A.  Williams 
was  killed  and  police  private  Frederick  Mat- 
teson  was  critically  wounded  while  trying  to 
do  their  duty  in  the  1300  block  of  Columbia 
Road  N.W. 

The  past  ten  days  have  seen  the  issuance 
of  the  incredible,  divisive  and  Inflammatory 
.statement  by  the  Black  United  Front  which 
has  been  condemned  by  Mayor  Walter  E. 
Washington,  DC.  Public  Safety  Director. 
P.-itrlck  V.  Murphy.  City  Council  Chairman 
John  W.  Hechinger— editorials  in  the  Post. 
Star  and  the  Washington  Dally  News,  and  by 
many  members  of  the  Congress.  The  DC. 
Federation  of  Civic  Associations,  an  out- 
standing Black-led  organization  of  some  40.- 
000  district  citizens,  was  highly  critical  of  the 
Black  United  Front  statement  and  as  re- 
ported In  the  local  newspapers,  expressed  its 
sympathy  to  the  families  of  slain  police  pri- 
vate Stephen  A.  Williams,  and  critically 
wounded  police  private  Frederick  Matteson, 
and  voted  to  send  a  letter  of  condolence  and 
a  check  of  $50.00  to  each. 

The  Reverend  E.  Franklin  Jackson,  the 
District's  outgoing  Democratic  National  Com- 


mitteeman, said  it  is  his  own  opinion  "and 
that  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  black  people" 
that  the  statement  of  the  Black  United  Front 
was  Inflammatory  and  antagonistic  to  the 
entire  community."  He  said,  regarding  the 
Reverend  Channlng  Phillips,  that  "the  na- 
tional committeeman  must  be  concerned 
with  the  welfare  and  the  wellbelng  of  the 
total  community,  and  must  not  In  any  sense 
of  the  word  give  In  to  one  side  or  the  other" 
In  a  way  that  would  polarize  the  community. 

Four  policemen  have  been  killed  In  line  of 
duty  In  the  past  7  months  In  the  Nation's 
Capital  since  November.  This  Is  an  Incredible 
toll  to  have  taken  place  in  7  months.  In  the 
face  of  this  record,  unequaled  In  any  other 
Capital  City  in  the  world,  the  Washington 
Post  reported  July  12.  1968  on  Its  front  page 
under  the  astounding  headline  "City  Demo- 
crats Hit  'Assaults'  by  Police"  the  following 
"The  city's  new  Democratic  Central  Commit- 
tee adopted  a  resolution  last  night  strongly 
condemning  what  it  called  assaults  on  citi- 
zens by  police.  At  the  same  time,  the  Com- 
mittee deleted  from  the  prop>osed  language 
of  the  resolution  a  statement  of  sympathy 
for  the  family  of  pxjilce  private  Stephen  A. 
Williams,  who  was  killed  with  his  own  gun 
on  July  2,  while  attempting  to  make  an  ar- 
rest. The  section  cilt  from  the  resolution  said 
"We  strongly  condemn  assaults  against  police 
officers  who  are  properly  carrying  out  their 
vital  responsibilities  to  protect  the  public." 

We  pray  you  will  speak  out,  Mr.  President, 
and  provide  leadership  to  this  troubled  com- 
munity and  clarify  the  Lssues.  The  Demo- 
cratic Central  Committee  and  the  Black 
United  Front  have  done  more  than  shout 
"Fire"  in  a  crowded  theatre.  They  have  poi- 
soned the  relationships  between  the  Police 
and  the  Community.  Unless  you  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  correct  this  situation  and  to 
provide  leadership  In  this  crisis,  more  lives 
will  be  lost,  and  this  community  will  decend 
further  into  anarchy  and  chaos. 

You  have  said  "the  safety  and  security  of 
Its  citizens  is  the  first  duty  of  government." 
You  have  also'  said,  "the  long  shadow  of 
crime  falls  over  the  streets  of  the  Nation's 
Capital,  mocking  its  proud  institutions  .  .  . 
the  liberty  of  every  citizen  is  diminished." 
We  agree.  Mr.  President,  with  these  moving 
statements  of  yours.  We  also  agree  with  for- 
mer President  Elsenhower,  "that  there  would 
always  be  false  leaders  ready  to  inflame  men 
to  acts  of  purposeless  violence."  and  we  be- 
lieve General  Elsenhower's  words  apply  with 
special  aptness  to  the  inflammatory  language 
in  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Democratic 
Central  Committee  and  tlie  Black  United 
Front. 

We  request  not  only  you  to  speak  out  on 
these  issues,  but  to  throw  your  support  be- 
hind Congressman  Casey's  amendment  re- 
ported by  the  House  Rules  Committee  to 
"add  10  years  imprisonment  to  the  regular 
penalty  when  a  firearm  Is  used  in  a  robbery 
or  an  attsmpted  robbery,  which  is  the  cen- 
tral recommendation  of  the  DC.  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  which  you  called  on  the  Congress  to 
enact  into  law  In  your  historic  message  of 
March  13.  1968  to  "safeguard  the  public  order 
and  stop  tragedy."  It  will  help  prevent  the 
killings  of  our  husbands.  The  PoUcemans  As- 
sociation of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  a  full 
page  .ad  In  the  Star  on  July  7.  1968  asked, 
"Who  Cares?"  We  do.  Mr.  President,  and  we 
are  certain  you  do  too. 

May  we  hear  from  you? 
Respectfully  yours. 

Jean  Abbott, 

President. 

District     of     Columbia      Police 
Wives  Association,  Inc.. 

July  J5. 1968. 
Hon.  Hubert  H  Humphrey. 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Waslnngton.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  Four  policemen 
have  been  killed  In  the  line  of  duty  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  in  the  last  7  months.  You 
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have  spoken  out  on  behalf  of  law  and  order, 
but  you  have  been  strangely  silent  about  the 
situation  which  concerns  us  most  deeply: 
The  killing"  of  our  husbands.  On  March  13. 
1968.  President  Johnson  sent  a  message  to 
the  Congress  calling  for  the  enactment  of 
a  DC  Giui  Control  Act.  which  he  said  was 
"rteslened  to  safeguard  the  public  order  and 
to  stop  tragedy."  The  President  said,  at  that 
time,  the  long  shadow  of  crime  falls  over  the 
streets  of  the  Nation's  Capitil.  mocking  it.s 
proud  institutions."  The  killing  of  4  police 
officers  since  last  November  proves  how  right 
the  President  was. 

In  your  campaign  for  the  office  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  you  must  keep 
in  mind  that  law  and  order  are  "not  only  a 
necessity  but  are  the  preference  of  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  citizenry"  as  the 
Solictor  General  of  the  United  States  Erwin 
N.  G.'-iswold.  said  the  other  day.  While  you 
have  failed  to  press  for  enactment  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  March  13.  1968  DC.  Gun 
Control  Act.  which  would  'add  10  years  im- 
prisonment to  the  regular  penalty  when  a 
lirearm  is  used  in  a  robbery  or  an  attempted 
robbery."  Former  Vice  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  has  called  for  a  mandatory  prison 
tcrni  ;or  anyone  convicted  of  using  a  fire- 
arm in  the  comnUssion  of  a  serious  federal 
crime.  Mr.  Nixon  spoke  out  within  a  week 
?fter  the  killing  of  police  private  Stephen  A. 
Williams  and  the  critical  wounding  of  police 
private  Frederick  Matteson  in  line  of  duty 
in  the  1300  block  of  Columbia  Road  on  July 
3.  1968.  It  is  odd.  indeed,  that  the  former 
Vice  President,  who  is  .seeking  the  Republi- 
can i.omination  for  President,  took  the  s.ime 
position  on  July  9.  1968  that  President  John- 
son took  on  March  13.  1968  while  you  have 
tailed  to  say  a  single  word  about  the  tragic 
killing  of  4  police  officers  in  the  Nation's 
Cipit.il  since  last  November. 

We  agree  completely  with  Richard  AI. 
Nixon's  statement  that  the  gun  control  legis- 
lation now  offered  in  the  Senate  will  not 
achieve  the  objective  of  dis.irming  America's 
"criminal  class.  "  We  urge  you.  as  a  leading 
<ifficial  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
to  c.ill  on  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
memoers  of  the  Senate  to  Include  in  the 
Senate's  gun  control  legislation  the  basic 
provi.<^ions  contained  in  the  President's  DC. 
Gun  Control  Act  which  he  recommended  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  M..rch  13.  1968. 

In  Mew  of  the  position  taken  by  Richard 
M.  Nixon  on  July  9.  1968.  we  are  confident 
that  every  Republican  Senator  would  sup- 
port ■•ou.  since  the  killing  of  police  officers 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  and  in  other  cities, 
is  not  a  subject  for  partisan  politics.  As  you 
doubtless  know,  the  House  Rules  Committee 
l-.as  cleared  for  House  consideration  Con- 
Kressman  Casey's  amendment  providing  10- 
year  sentences,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
penalty,  when  a  firearm  Is  used  in  major 
crimes  such  as  murder,  rape,  assault,  bur- 
glary robbery  and  kidnapping.  Since  both 
President  Johnson  and  former  Vice  President 
Nixon  have  called  for  10  year  mandatory 
prison  terms  to  safeguard  the  public  order 
:md  to  stop  tragedy,  we  request  you  to  take 
the  leadership  in  the  Senate  in  securirg  the 
:idoption  there  of  an  amendment  identical 
to  that  oflfered  bv  Congressman  Casey  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We  would  appreci- 
ate an  answer  to  this  letter  since  the  Senate 
v.'ill  debate  Gun  Control  Legislation  this 
week. 

As  we  told  President  Johnson  in  the  at- 
tached letter,  if  the  Congress  adopts  Con- 
gressman Casey's  amendment  it  will,  as  you 
pointed  out  in  your  me.ssage  of  March  13. 
1968  "safeguard  the  public  order  and  stop 
tragedy  ""  It  will  help  to  prevent  the  killing 
of  our  husbands.  The  PoUcemans  Associa- 
tion of  the  D.strlct  of  Columbia  in  a  full 
page    M    in  the  S'.ar  on  JiUy  7.  1968  asked. 


"Who  Cares?"'  We  do.  Mr.  Vice  President,  and 
we  are  certain  you  do  too. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Joan  .Abbott. 

President. 
P.S.    We    request    your   comments   on    the 
points  raised  In  our  letter  to  President  John- 
son. 

District  of  Columbia  Police  Wives 
Association,  Inc.. 

July  11.  19S8. 
Hon.  John  W  Hechincer. 
Chairman.  City  Council. 
Wa'ihington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hechincer  Your  DC.  Gun  Reg- 
istr.ttion  Regulation  won't  stop  Murder. 
Doesn't  the  City  Council  care  about  murder? 
Surely  you  are  aware  that  four  policemen 
have  been  killed  in  tiie  past  seven  months. 
Your  gun  regulation  provides  a  fine  not  to 
exceed  .$300  or  l.niprisonment.  not  to  exceed 
10  days  ^uch  sentences  will  be  even  less  ei- 
fertive  in  stopping  the  killing  of  police  and 
Citizens,  than  the  incredible  fines  given  out 
for  murder  in  the  District  One  man  ".v.is 
aiven  two  years  for  first  degree  murder,  an- 
other man  given  one  yeir  for  second  desree 
murder.  President  Johnson  on  July  8.  1968. 
urged  enactment  of  legislation  to  strengthen 
the  authority  of  the  DC  City  Council  to  is- 
sue gun  regiilations  that  will  etTectively  pro- 
tect the  safety  of  the  entire  community  with 
penalties  far  stronger  than  prescribed  by 
existing  law  It  is  clear  that  President  Jolin- 
.son  recognizes  how  ineffective  the  City  Coun- 
cil Gun  regulations  are  in  .•^^tooping  murder 
of  policemen  and  citizens. 

We  appeal  to  you  and  the  members  of  the 
D  C.  Cltv  Council  to  Immedl.itely  support 
President  Johnson.s  March  13.  1968  mess?.ge 
to  the  Congre.ss.  to  add  a  mandatory  ten  years 
imprisonment  to  the  regular  penally  when  a 
flre.irm  is  used  in  a  robbery  or  an  at  tempted 
robbery  The  President  pointed  out  that  las: 
year  2500  m.iior  crimes  were  committed  in 
the  nation's  capltol  at  gunpoint — murders, 
assaults  and  robberies. 

The  DC.  Government  can  help  write  i"ne 
President's  plan  into  law  by  supporting  Con- 
gressman Casey's  amendment  provldinft  ten 
year  sentences  in  addition  to  the  reguLir  pen- 
alty when  a  firearm  is  used  in  major  crimes 
such  as  murder-rape-assault-burglary-rob- 
berv  and  kidnapping.  To  date  the  City  Coun- 
cil under  your  leadership  and  the  leiidjrship 
of  deputy  cha:rman.  Reverend  Wal'tcr  E. 
Fauntroy.  have  totally  ignored  and  failed  to 
give  any  suppo.-^  to  President  Johnron's  cr.ll 
for  an  etlef'tive  DC  Gun  Control  Act  of 
March  13.  1968  which  would  stop,  as  the 
President  said,  "murders,  assaults  and  rob- 
beries." 

The  City  Council  has  not  expressed  Its 
horror  over  the  continued  killing  of  police- 
men. This  was  pointed  out  by  the  Police- 
me.i's  Association  in  a  lull  page  ad  in  the 
Star  on  July  7.  1968 

We  are  shocked  at  the  incredible  inflam- 
m.^torv  and  divisive  statement  issue!  by  the 
Blnck  United  Front.  Justifying  the  killing  of 
white  policemen.  The  DC.  Citv  Council  has 
not  repudiated  or  condemned  this  statement 
When  our  husbands'  sacrifices  are  not  appre- 
ciated, it  is  time  for  them  to  go  fishing.  Why 
should  our  husband's  sacrifice  their  lives  for 
a  community  and  :>  district  government 
which  doesn't  care? 

Never  in  I'll  our  lives  have  we  heard  such 
irresponsible  statements  as  that  written  by 
the  Reverend  Channing  Phillips,  recently 
elected  to  the  DC.  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, for  the  Black  United  Front  of  v.-hlch. 
the  Reverend  Walter  Fauntroy  is  a  leaiine 
member  The  Reverend  Walter  Fauntroy  siid. 
we  snould  look  behind  the  rhetoric.  Well, 
that  is  what  we  have  been  doing.  We  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have  no  in- 
tention of  letting  our  hus'oands  continue  to 


put  their  lives  on  the  line  to  insure  the  safety 
of  any  member  of  the  Black  Unlt«d  Front  and 
their  families 

Like  the  women  of  the  ancient  world  who 
campaigned  against  war.  we  are  going  to  cam- 
paign to  have  our  husbands  go  fishing,  until 
this  community  comes  to  Its  senses.  We  ear- 
nestly believe  that  the  society  which  does  not 
appreciate  the  sacrifices  of  the  lives  of  its  po- 
lice officers  does  not  deserve  jirotection.  Our 
husbands  can  stay  home  witli  our  children. 
They  can  feo  fishing.  Ihey  can  take  up  safe, 
highly  paid.  9  to  5  careers  in  the  Federal 
Government.  Why  should  they  die  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Black  United  Front?  Why  should 
they  die  to  protect  the  lamllies  and  the  per- 
sons of  the  Reverend  Channlng  Phillips  and 
the  other  150  members  of  the  Black  United 
Front  and  their  families,  who  are  being  pro- 
tected by  police  officers  whom  they  fline  their 
vile  invective  at,  day  after  day,  week  after 
week  and  month  after  month? 

We  are  confident  that  if  our  husbands 
went  fishing  or  stayed  home  with  their  fam- 
ilies they  would  get  more  attention  from  the 
DC  Government  than  what  the  bus  drivers 
did  when  they  were  being  shot  at  and  mur- 
dered. We  think  the  time  has  come  for  the 
entire  community  and  all  of  the  citizens  who 
want  law  and  order  to  spe.ak  out  like  M.iyor 
Walter  E.  Washington.  Patrick  V  Murphy  and 
you.  Mr.  Hechinger.  have  done  and  denounce 
the  Incredible  divisive  and  lieartle.ss  state- 
ment of  the  Black  United  Front. 

This  community  has  failed  to  support  its 
police  The  Judges  .ire  h?.ndlng  down  irre^ 
sponsible  sentences,  repc  iters  are  back  on 
the  streets  thumbing  their  noses  at  the  po-. 
lice  before  their  cases  have  even  been  filed. 
The  Judges  and  the  courts  have  listened  to 
the  special  pleaders  tor  the  criminal  elements 
of  our  city  They  have  refused  n  listen  to 
the  anguished  cries  of  the  police  and  the  law 
abiding  citizens.  They  have  looked  for  the 
loop  holes  to  let  the  criminals  pel  off  easy 
Now  it  is  time  for  our  liusbands  to  look  for 
their  own  loop  holes  so  they  can  get  ac- 
quainted with  their  lamllies.  be  fathers  to 
their  children  instead  of  lying  beneath  a  cro.ss 
In  a  forgotten  corner  of  a  graveyard 

It  is  time  for  them  to  enjoy  family  life. 
instead  of  sacrificing  their  lives  for  a  silent 
non  Involved  community  that  won't  rise  up. 
becoming  indignant  and  "won't  throw  out  the 
heartless  irresponsible  spokesmen  and  lead- 
ers for  disorder  and  anarchy  In  the  Black 
United  Front. 

Yes,  Mr.  Hechinger.  we  have  looked  behind 
the  rhetoric  of  the  Black  United  Front  as  the 
Reverend  Walter  Fauntroy  has  requested  and 
we  see  no  reason  for  urging  our  husbands  to 
sacrifice  their  lives  while  the  DC.  City  Coun- 
cil, the  D.C.  Government  and  the  Community 
fails  so  abysmally  to  do  their  duty. 
Sincerely. 

Joan  Abbott. 

President. 

Press    Release     by     District    of    Colvmbia 

Police  Wives  Association.   Inc..  July    16. 

1968 

We  challenge  City  Council  Chairman  John 
W.  Hechinger  to  have  the  courage  to  bring 
the  complete  text  of  our  letter  of  July  11. 
1968.  and  not  Just  excerpts  from  it  which 
he  branded  "Incendiary  "  before  the  DC.  City 
Council  as  the  first  order  of  business  at  its 
meeting  on  Tuesday  July  16.  1968.  It  surely 
would  not  take  as  much  courage  on  his  part 
to  bring  our  letter  before  the  City  Council 
as  It  does  for  our  husbands  to  face  the  armed 
criminal  element  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Four  policemen  have  been  killed  in  the  line 
of  duty  since  November. 

Mr.  Hechinger  has  missed  the  main  point 
in  our  letter,  which  in  fact  was  speaking  out 
for  stronger  sentences  for  the  using  of  guns 
in  major  crimes  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  our  letter  we  called  upon  the  City  Coun- 
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cU  to  support  President  Johnson's  DC  Gun 
Control  Act  of  March  13.  1968.  which  calls  for 
10  year  mandatory  sentences  to  stop  murder 
and  other  major  crimes. 

80 "^^  of  all  major  crimes  committed  are  by 
repeaters.  Why  Is  this  so.  Mr.  Hechlnger?  Be- 
cause the  sentences  doled  out  to  these  crim- 
inals are  far  too  lenient.  When  you  consider 
that  In  some  states  Judges  give  more  strin- 
gent sentence?  for  killing  game  out  of  season 
than  some  DC.  Judges  give  criminals  for  first 
and  second  degree  murder,  you  can  see  why 
that  80%  of  the  crimes  are  committed  by 
repeaters. 

Prom  1960-1966  335  policemen  In  our  na- 
tion were  slain,  of  these  322  died  of  bullet 
wounds.  2500  major  crimes  were  committed 
In  the  District  at  gun  point  this  year.  In 
most  Instances  the  sentences  were  small  or 
suspended  242  Metropolitan  Policemen  were 
assaulted  this  year  in  the  District  as  com- 
pared to  193  combined  assaults  on  Metro- 
politan and  Park  Police  last  year,  but  this 
goes  unnoticed.  Nationwide  last  year  guns 
were  used  in  more  than  125.000  assaults, 
rapes  and  robberies. 

If  the  law  required  a  mandatory  10  year 
sentence  for  using  gims  in  major  crimes  it 
would  go  far  in  removing  the  criminal  ele- 
ment fromthe  streets  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumtJla  and-  help  stop  these  senseless  slay- 
Ings  of  policemen  and  citizens.  The  police- 
man on  the  beat  ;s  all  that  remains  in  Ameri- 
ca between  law-abiding  citizens  and  that  ele- 
ment of  society  that  would  take  every  re- 
maining right  and  indeed  the  very  lives  of 
those  that  obey  the  law.  When  It  comes  to 
condonlnu  the  assaults  and  killings  of  police- 
men who  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  protect 
all  citizens  what  happens  to  the  rest  of  us? 
We  die  bit  by  bit,  one  by  one.  A  creeping 
plague  of  crime  has  hit  this  nation  and  most 
severely  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  is  time  to  stop  making  excuses  for  those 
that  would  have  it  so  and  recognize  crime 
for  what  it  is.  a  plague  of  destruction  that 
knows  no  barrier  of  race,  color,  creed  or  fi- 
nancial status 

President  Johnson  stated  that  "The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  ha.=  one  of  the  finest  police 
forces  in  the  .vorld."  Why  aren't  these  men 
backed  to  the  fullest  in  their  lonely  cnm- 
paign  against  crime?  If  the  City  Council  does 
not  back  their  policemen  nor  does  the  com- 
munity there  is  no  need  for  them,  and  they 
face  danger  and  die  without  purpose.  When 
the  chips  are  down  it  Is  the  policeman  In  the 
middle  that  bears  the  crux.  Where  are  the 
voices  of  support  for  these  gallant  men? 
Were  listening  for  them.  Mr.  Hechinger! 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  i-emarks  at  this  point 
in  tlae  Record,  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

T!ie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Rentle- 
mar.  from  M!':souri? 

There  w.'^s  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Sp-aker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York,  the  distingui.shed  Chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  I  Mr.  CellerI. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  pass- 
ing .strange  indeed  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee has  made  in  order  the  so-called 
Casey  amendment.  This  is  a  most  un- 
usual procedure.  I  doubt  the  relevancy 
of  that  amendment.  But  who  am  I  to 


question  the  wisdom  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee which  has  made  the  Casey 
amendment  relevant? 

The  Department  of  Justice,  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  and  the  FBI  all  vigor- 
ously oppose  the  terms  of  the  so-called 
Ca.sey  bill,  now  the  Casey  amendment. 
I  respect  the  good  intentions  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  I  Mr.  Casey),  but,  you 
know,  it  is  said  that  the  road  to  hell 
ofttimes  is  paved  with"  good  intentions. 
We  are  aroused  into  anger  with  all  the 
blandishments  of  guns  and  crime.  But 
let  us  not  act  in  anger.  Let  us  act 
calmly. 

The  Casey  amendment  is  born  of  an- 
ger: and  sometimes,  remember,  the  con- 
sequences of  our  anger  are  more  griev- 
ous than  the  causes  thereof.  The  Ca.sey 
amendment  would  play  ducks  and  drakes 
with  our  Federal  judiciary  system.  It 
would  cause  the  greatest  havoc  in  our 
Federal  courts.  In  effect,  it  would  mike 
a  Federal  felony  of  almost  evei-y  seri- 
ous crime  committed  in  this  countr>-  in 
which  firearms  are  involved. 

The  Casey  amendment  has  the  look 
of  a  tough  criminal  law,  but  the  look  is 
deceiving. 

Consider  the  following  factors  that 
highlight  the  amendments  undesir- 
ability: 

Passage  of  the  amendment  would  make 
virtually  all  serious  State  offenses  Fed- 
eral crimes.  In  my  opinion,  this  would 
constitute  a  most  dangerous  precedent. 
a  possible  fir.=;t  step  toward  remo\1ng  pri- 
maiy  responsibility  for  law  enforcement 
from  State  and  local  authorities  and 
placing  It  where  It  does  not  belong,  in 
the  Federal  Government,  which  would 
have  to  establish  a  national  police  force 
to  discharge  its  new  role. 

TJie  F^I  repnrt.s— and  think  of  this— 
that  for  the  c.ilendar  ycpa-  1967  there 
v.ere  u\er  71.C00  aimed  robberies  with 
guns.  55.000  aggravated  a.ssaults  with 
guns.  7.700  murdrrs  and  nonnegligcnt 
man.s'aughters  with  a  gun.  That  makes 
133.700  cises.  Ail  of  thr.>=e  v.-:u'd  became 
Federal  crimes.  Also  227.000  rapes  and 
1,600.000  burglaries  in  1967.  many  cf 
which  undoubtedly  involved  the  use  of 
a  gun. 

Let  U5  assume  half  that  number  in- 
volved the  use  of  a  gun — 800.000.  Add  tho 
800,000  to  the  133.700.  where  <4uns  ac- 
tually were  used,  and  we  have  almost  1 
million  Federa'  felonies. 

The  Federal  Government  does  not  have 
adequate  investigative,  judicial,  prosecu- 
tive, or  correctional  personnel  or  facili- 
ties to  undertake  this  gigantic  job  of 
taking  care  of  almost  1  million  in  felonies 
yearly. 

The  entire  FBI  agent  force  is  oniv 
6,750.  In  contrast  there  aie  40.000  State 
and  local  police  jurisdictions,  with  ap- 
proximately 420.000  enforcement  officers. 

The  entire  U.S.  attorney  force  consists 
of  only  93  U.S.  attorneys  and  712  ass'st- 
ant  U.S.  attorneys.  In  contrast,  there  are 
an  estimated  2.700  State  and  local  i.rosc- 
cutors'  ofHces,  some  of  which  cont3in  as 
many  as  200  nrosecuting  attorneys. 

There  are  on'y  93  U.S.  district  court.?, 
and  many  of  these  have  only  one  or  two 
district  judges.  This  bill  iH.R.  6137 ».  the 
Casey  amendment,  would  potentially  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  criminal  docket.  It 
would  swamp  the  Federal  dockets  and 


make  a  shambles  of  the  judicial  system. 
We  must  vote  this  amendment  down 
when  it  is  offered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Departmental  reports 
I  referred  to  earlier  follow: 

U.S  Department  of  Justice.  Of- 
fice OP  the  Depi-ty  Attorney 
General, 

Wash  in  (/toil.  DC.  April  27.  19G7 . 
Hon  Emanuel  Celler. 

Chairman,     Committee     on      the     Judiciary. 
House   of   lieprcucntatives.    Wasliirigton. 
DC. 
Dear  Mr    CiiArRM^N:   This   Is  In   rcpponse 
to  your  request  for  tl.o  views  of  the  Depurt- 
ment  of  Justice  on  HR    6137.  a  bill    'To  pro- 
hibit the  use  In  commission  of  certiln  crimes 
of   firearms  transported   in   interstate  com- 
merce." 

The  bill  provides  that  whoever,  during  the 
commission  of  any  robbery,  ass.mlt.  murder. 
r..pe.  burglary,  kidnapping,  cr  hcmlcide 
(Other  than  Involuntary  mrinshiughteri .  uses 
or  carries  any  fire.irm  which  has  been  trans- 
;iorted  In  interft.ife  or  foreign  coinnierce 
.^hall  be  imprisoned  for  roi  le.=<:  th^j-'  ten 
years  in  the  case  of  his  first  offense,  or  for 
not  less  th.in  twenty-five  years  In  the  case 
of  his  second  or  subsequent  offense  Existing 
Federal   law  contains  no  such  provision. 

Thus  the  Federal  offense  described  !s  not 
the  carrying  of  a  firearm  In  interstate  com- 
merce to  commit  i  crime,  but  rLither  using 
in  the  commission  of  a  crime  a  fireiirm  which 
at  any  prior  time,  however  remote,  has  been 
nnported  or  transported  by  any  means  what- 
ever across  a  state  line. 

Inasmuch  as  practically  all  firearms  have 
at  some  time  since  their  manufacture  been 
imported  or  tr.insported  interstate,  the  bill 
would  in  effect  make  a  Federal  felony  of  al- 
most every  serious  crime  committed  in  this 
country  in  which  a  firearm  was  Involved,  not- 
withstanding that  there  Is  generally  no  pri- 
mary Federal  interest  in  such  offenses.  If 
enacted.  H.R.  6137  would  present  stat^geriuf; 
administrative  jiroblems.  Tremendous  num- 
bers of  essentially  local  crimes  now  dealt 
with  under  the  police  powers  of  the  states 
would  under  the  bill  require  investigation 
and  prosecution  by  Federal  law  enforcement 
olllcers,  and  adequate  enforcement  of  such  a 
law  would  necessitate  greatly  increased  inun- 
bers  of  Fedyral  law  enforcement  personnel 
Moreover,  it  can  reasonably  be  anticipated 
that  the  gigantic  number  of  such  cases  aris- 
ing would  lend  to  congest  Federal  coiut 
dockets  and  to  terribly  overburden  Federal 
prison  facilities. 

H.R.  6137  would  make  mandatory  the  im- 
position of  a  ten  year  or  twenty-five  y.-ar 
sentence  of  imprisonment  upon  one  con- 
victed of  violation  thereof,  depending  upon 
whether  conviction  represented  a  first  or 
subsequent  offense.  We  regard  mandatory 
fpntences  .as  undesirable  because  they  limit 
the  judicial  discretion  as  to  sent^ncine 
which  has  traditionally  bsen  the  function. 
r?sponsibllity  and  privilege  cf  the  Federal 
Judges,  and  because  it  has  been  our  experi- 
ence that  hu-sh  mandatory  or  miulinimi 
s?ntencps  often  tend  to  deter  Hirles  :r?m 
rendering  gvUItv  verdict-s.  Therefore.  cA- 
though  we  naturally  .support  imposition  of 
punishment  adequate  to  deter  rhe  commis- 
sion of  crlm.e.  ve  oppose  such  mandatory 
sentencing  requirements. 

Existing  laws  of  the  various  states  already 
provide  adequate  punishment  for  murder, 
rape,  robbery,  assault,  and  similar  offenses. 
and  state  laws  cencra'ly  punish  such  crimes 
as  armed  robbery  and  ussault  with  a  dejdly 
weapon  more  severely  than  offenses  not  in- 
volving the  use  of  a  weapon.  Consequently, 
solely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  possibi" 
deterrent  effect  of  the  Instant  bill,  it  would 
seem  that  a  person  contemplating  commi'^- 
."lon  of  a  serious  felony  and  thus  facing  pun- 
ishment under  state  law  of  life  imprison- 
ment or  even  death,  or  imprisonment  for  a 
number  of  years,  is  not  likely  to  be  deterred 
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from  committing  the  offense  merely  by  virtue 
of  the  imposition  of  an  additional  Federal 
sentence  sueh  as  is  envisioned  by  H  R   6137. 

We  leel  that  the  major  objectives  appar- 
entlv  sought  by  the  bill  are  obtainable  un- 
der Section  924(b)  of  the  Administration 
draft  bill  submitted  by  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives under  date  of  Febr\-.ary  9,  1967.  as 
follows : 

•Whoever,  with  Intent  to  commit  there- 
with an  offense  punishable  by  Imprlson- 
inent  for  a  term  exceeding  one  year,  or  with 
knowledge  or  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
an  offense  punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year  is  to  be  committed 
therewith,  ships,  transports,  or  receives  a 
lircarm  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
.shall  be  fined  nr)t  more  than  SIO.OOO  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both." 

It  mav  also  be  noted  that  in  co!urast  x-t 
the  Administration  draft  measure  mentioned 
above.  H.R.  6137  would  neither  effectively 
regulate  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in 
firearms,  nor  provide  Federal  controls  de- 
sigricd  to  make  it  feasible  for  the  .=tates 
to  deal  more  effectively  with  the  traffic  in 
firearms  within  their  own  borders  under  their 
police  powers. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Department 
of  Justice  recommends  against  enactment  of 
this  bill. 

The   Bureau    of    the   Budget    has   advised 
ihat   there   is   no   objection    to   the   submis- 
sion  cf   this  report  from  the  standpoint   of 
the  .Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Ramsf.y  Clark. 
Attorney  General. 


General  Counsel  op  the  TREAStmy, 

Washington,  DC  ,  May  22, 1967. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Celler. 

Cliairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
House  0/  Representatives,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Reference  Is  made  to 
vour  requests  for  the  views  of  this  Depart- 
ment on  H.R.  1007  and  H  R.  6137.  bills  to  pro- 
hibit the  u.'^e  of  firearms  transported  in  inter- 
state commerce  in  the  commission  of  certain 
crimes 

H.R.  1007  would  provide  a  mandatory  sen- 
tence of  25  years  for  a  person  who  uses  or 
carries  a  firearm,  which  has  been  transported 
across  State  or  territorial  lines,  in  the  com- 
mission of  robbery,  assault,  murder,  rape, 
burclary.  kidnapping,  or  homicide  (other 
than  Involuntary  manslaughter).  H  R.  6137 
would  provide  a  lesser  penalty,  a  mandatory 
.sentence  of  10  years,  for  convicted  first 
offenders.  H.R.  6137  Is  also  couched  In  slightly 
different  terms  in  that  the  offending  firearm 
would  be  one  "which  has  been  transported  in 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce"  <ind  H  R. 
6137  proposes  to  amend  title  18.  US.  Code. 

Both  of  these  bills  are  based  on  the  Con- 
gressional power  to  regulate  interstate  and 
fore;gm  commerce.  Both  have  as  their  objec- 
tive the  discouragement  of  criminal  use  of 
firearms  by  imposing  heavy  mandatory  pen- 
alties on  the  use  or  possession  of  firearms  in 
the  commission  of  the  serious  crimes  desig- 
nated. The  bills  are  apparently  advocated  by 
opponents  of  comprehensive  Federal  regula- 
tion of  interstate  traffic  in  firearms.  They  are 
presumably  suegested  as  substitute  measures 
which  would  "punish  the  criminal"  without 
inconveniencing  the  law-abiding  citizen 
wishing  to  acquire  a  firearm  for  legitimate 
use. 

Since  firearms,  except  those  which  remain 
in  the  State  where  manufactured,  must,  at 
some  time,  have  crossed  a  State  line,  the 
bills  would  have  the  effect  of  blanketing  most 
felonies  Involving  firearms  under  Federal 
criminal  Jurisdiction.  In  that  connection,  the 
States  in  the  exercise  of  their  police  powers 
already  impose  severe  penalties  on  all  of  the 
designated  crimes   and,   in   most  situations. 


provide  a  more  severe  penalty  where  those 
crimes  Involve  the  use  or  possession  of  a  fire- 
arm. 

Consequently,  the  bills.  If  enacted,  would 
have  the  effect  of  creating  Federal  crimes  In 
addition  to  the  State  offenses  and  if  they 
were  strictly  enforced,  serious  administrative 
problems  could  develop.  Thousands  of  essen- 
tially local  crimes  now  dealt  with  by  State 
authorities  would  require  investigation  and 
prosectition  by  Federal  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers. Full  enforcement  of  .such  a  law  could 
require  an  extremely  large  Federal  police 
force.  Assuming  that  offenders  were  vigor- 
ously prosecuted,  the  Federal  judicial  system 
wouid  require  substantial  expansion  li  it 
were  to  keep  its  cases  roasonablv  current 

TTie  Department  does  not  consider  H.R. 
1007  and  H.R.  6137  to  be  worthy  substitutes 
lor  adequate,  effective  Federal  controls  over 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  firearms. 
Such  controls,  designed  to  assist  State  and 
local  authorities  in  reducing  the  ready 
availability  of  firearms  to  criminals  and  oth- 
ers inclined  to  misuse  them,  are  preventive 
in  nature.  Punishment  after  the  fact  is  clear- 
ly an  inferior  remedy  to  prevention  of  the 
criminal  use  of  firearms. 

H  R.  0384.  the  Administration's  bill  to 
amend  title  18.  U.S.  Code,  to  provide  for  bet- 
ter control  of  the  interstate  traffic  in  fire- 
arms. Is  a  comprehensive  bill  Intended  to  as- 
sist the  States  in  their  resulation  of  traffic  in 
firearms.  This  bill  is  now  under  consideration 
by  your  Committee.  The  Department  Is  con- 
vinced that  such  controls  are  necessa'-y  and 
desirable  to  assist  In  curbing  criminal  use  of 
firearms. 

In  the  event  It  is  felt  that  there  should  be 
a  Federal  provision  for  punishment  related 
to  criminal  use  of  firearms,  the  Department 
would  like  to  point  out  that  H.R.  5384  has 
such  a  provision.  This  provision  is  the  pro- 
posed new  section  924(b)  of  title  18.  U.S. 
Code,  which  would  be  added  by  section  3  of 
the  bill.  This  sub.section  provides  as  follows: 
"(bl  Whoever,  with  intent  to  commit 
therewith  an  offense  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year,  or  with 
knowledge  or  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
an  offense  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year  is  to  be  ciommltted 
therewith,  ships,  transports,  or  receives  a 
firearm  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both." 
The  Department  considers  proposed  section 
924(b)  In  H.R.  5384  to  be  a  reasonable  Fed- 
eral approach  to  the  problem  and  an  appro- 
priate exercise  of  authority  in  the  regula- 
tion of  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

For  the  reasons  Indicated,  the  Department 
opposes  enactment  of  H  R.  1007  or  H.R.  6137. 
In  lieu  thereof,  the  Department  recommends 
favorable  consideration  by  your  Committee 
of  the  Administration's  bill.  H.R.  5384 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budset  that  there  Is  no  ob- 
jection from  the  standpoint  of  the  Admin- 
istration's program  to  the  submission  of  this 
report  to  your  Committee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Fred  B.  Smith.  General  Counsel. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  IMr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wholeheartedly  support  this 
rule  and  the  legislation  which  it  will 
make  in  order.  I  speak  at  this  time  only 
because  I  think  the  implication  has  been 
raised  in  the  debate  luider  the  rule  that 
we  have,  in  fact,  a  de  facto  closed  rule, 
and  that  some  Members  on  the  Rules 
Committee  voted  for  this  rule  only  in  ex- 
change for  a  quid  pro  quo;  namely,  ex- 
tracting certain  promises  from  the  chair- 


man and  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  that 
certain  amendments  would  not  be  offered 
or  accepted  here  on  the  floor. 

I,  for  one — and  I  think  I  speak  for  the 
ranking  minoiity  member  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  I  think  for  the  other 
Republicans — certainly  am  not  party  in 
any  way  to  any  agreement  of  that  kind. 
This  is  an  open  rule.  I  respect  the  pre- 
rogatives of  this  House  absolutely,  and 
every  Member  ought  to  have  the  right  to 
offer  any  amendment  he  chooses  and  to 
make  his  case  here  on  the  floor  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  which  this 
bill  makes  in  order  imposes  a  general 
ban  on  interstate  mail  order  transactions 
in  long  ^'uns  similar  to  the  provisions  of 
title  IV  of  the  crime  control  bill  which 
related  to  hand  guns.  The  purpose  is  to 
require  a  citizen  to  purchase  his  guns 
in  the  State  of  his  residence  with  an  ex- 
ception being  provided  with  respect  to 
purchases  of  long  guns  that  are  made 
in  contiguous  States. 

This  legislation  thus  leaves  the  In- 
dividual States  free  to  adopt  regulations 
and  laws  further  affecting  the  use  of 
firearms  within  their  borders.  Some 
States  have  already  acted  with  licensing 
and  registration  laws  of  their  own.  My 
own  State  of  Illinois  has  enacted  a  li- 
censing or  firearms  permit  law  which 
will  require  every  gun  owner  to  obtain 
a  permit  from  the  director  of  the  de- 
partment of  public  safety.  In  addition 
to  furnishing  the  usual  vital  statistics 
the  applicant  must  provide  a  sworn  state- 
ment that  he  has  not  been  convicted 
of  a  felony,  been  a  patient  in  a  mental 
institution,  is  a  narcotics  addict,  or  men- 
tally retarded.  I  .support  this  kind  of 
licensing  law.  Locic  and  reason  compel 
the  conclu-sion  that  if  it  is  deemed  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  license  the  owner  of 
a  motor  vehicle  because  he  drives  on  the 
public  highways  and  thoroughfares 
where  not  only  his  own  safety  but  that 
of  the  public  generally  is  involved,  a 
similar  requirement  should  be  imposed 
on  the  owner  of  a  firearm.  The'public  in- 
terest is  equally  great  that  the  gun  owner 
be  a  qualified  person. 

I  frankly  at  this  time  see  no  advan- 
tage in  setting  up  a  bureaucracy  to  have 
a  national  registry  of  firearms  any  more 
than  we  contemplate  such  a  national 
registration  for  automobiles.  It  would  be 
cumbersome,  difficult  to  administer,  and 
simply  duplicate  an  effoit  that  could 
easily  b?  made  on  the  State  level.  I  do 
not  understand  the  Attorney  General's 
statement  that  registration  is  going  to 
smoke  out  the  criminal.  The  criminal 
obviously  is  not  going  to  register  aiiy- 
way,  and  his  apprehension  will  depend 
on  his  being  involved  in  the  commission 
of  some  other  offen.se  unless  the  Attor- 
ney General  is  prepared  to  begin  the  vast 
operation  of  searching  the  homes  and 
liideouts  of  the  hundreds  of  tliousands 
of  criminals  v,ho  prey  on  American 
society. 

In  short.  I  think  far  more  important 
than  compiling  vast  dossiers  on  every 
American  who  happens  to  own  every- 
thing from  a  Civil  War  musket  to  an  an- 
tique dueling  pistol  we  need  a  permit 
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system  to  make  sure  that  qualified  in- 
dividuals purchase  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. To  repeat,  it  is  not  terribly  impor- 
tant to  know  how  many  guns  a  person 
owns  or  what  kind  they  are,  but  it  is  im- 
portant to  know  that  the  person  who 
wants  to  buy  a  gun  or  ammunition  is  not 
a  felon,  a  juvenile,  mental  defective,  or 
drug  addict.  Licensing,  not  registration, 
is  required  to  do  what  FBI  Director 
Hoover  has  said  is  necessary  to  keep  guns 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  wrong  people.  We 
also,  of  course,  reduce  iiadiscriminate 
accessibility  by  the  adoptioii  of  a  ban  on 
mail-order  sales. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that,  in 
effect,  when  you  require  an|  individual  to 
make  an  over-the-counter  purchase  of  a 
fireann  in  the  State  of  his  |-esldence  you 
do  make  it  possible  to  provide  for  the 
registration  of  every  weipon  on  the 
books  of  the  gun  dealer.  If  is  restriction 
on  the  availability  of  guns  {that  will  save 
lives,  not  going  through  the  process  of 
simply  cataloging  the  estli^ated  50  mil- 
lion gurts'  or  more  that  ai^  now  in  pri- 
vate hands.  f 

In  short.  I  want  gun  control  legisla- 
tion, but  I  want  a  law  that  will  make 
sense  and  that  is  administered  on  the 
State  level,  which  is  the  level  of  gov- 
ernment on  which  we  depend  generally 
for  the  enactment  and  administration 
of  laws  dealing  with  c^me  and  its 
prevention.  | 

Mr  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  fi^Dm  New  York 
!  Mr.  Bingham  1.  ; 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  • 
the  gentleman  for  yieldin  ;.  I  was  very 
happy  to  note  that  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  II  Ir.  McCloryI, 
a  member  of  the  Judlcia  y  Committee, 
indicated  his  intention  ta  offer  amend- 
ments at  a  later  stage  to  p  ovide  for  reg- 
istration and  licensing,  w  lich  I  believe 
the  people  of  this  couni  ry  want  and 
which  a  great  many  Mei  ibers — I  hope 
a  majority — want. 

However,  the  amendmen  of  the  gentle- 
man on  registration  woulc  be  limited  to 
handgims  only.  I  simplj  wanted  the 
Members  at  this  time  to  b  i  advised  that 
I  will  offer  an  amendmer  t  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Clory's  amendment  at  tl*  appropriate 
time  to  extend  the  registraton  provisions 
to  cover  all  firearms,  as  p  ovided  in  the 
Presidents   proposal. 

I  will  discuss  this  furth  sr  during  the 
general  debate. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Spej 
minute  to  the  gentleman 
I  Mr.  SiKES]. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker 
is  great  concern  with  crin  >  and  I  share 
it.  I  know  there  is  a  need  or  sane  legis- 
lation which  is  intended  to  ceep  v.eapor.s 
out  of  the  hands  of  crimir  lis  and  men- 
tally irresponsible  person:  ,  There  is  a 
gi'eater  need  even  than  thi:  and  we  can- 
not expect  to  accomplish  it  with  the  !eg- 
lislation  which  is  pro:,^osed  ere.  Th?  -eal 
need  is  for  more  realistic  ci  forcement  of 
the  laws  against  crime. 

I  am  prepared  to  suppo  t  reasonable 
legislation  to  keep  weapor  ;  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  wrong  people  Jut  I  cannot 
support  H.R.  17735,  nor  can  :  support  the 
registration  and  licensii*  proposals 
which  are  to  be  offered  dumng  this  de- 


ker.  I  yield  1 
from  Florida 
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bate.  Between  these  three  proposals,  the 
least  objectionable  is  H.R.  17735.  Never- 
theless, this  bill  contains  serious  weak- 
nesses and  should  not  be  enacted  in  its 
present  form.  It  is  ambiguous,  and  there 
is  no  assurance  that  in  its  interpretation 
much  more  would  not  be  read  into  the 
bill  than  ever  was  intended  by  its 
authors.  It  badly  needs  clarification,  and 
limitations  on  its  broad  lan!.juage  must 
be  spelled  out. 

This  we  shall  attempt  to  do  by  amend- 
ments. Those  amendments  will  deal  with 
the  question  of  the  rieht  of  an  Individual 
to  transport  a  legally  owned  rifle  or  shot- 
pun  from  one  State  to  another,  with  his 
right  to  acquire  ammunition  or  ammuni- 
tion components  other  than  in  his  home 
State,  with  his  right  to  ship  his  weapon 
to  another  State  for  repairs  and  have  it 
returned  to  him.  These  are  simple  clarifi- 
cations but  there  are  others.  There 
should  be  an  amendment  to  deal  with 
unreasonable  restrictions  on  importers. 
This  bill  apparently  eliminates  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  National  Board  for  the 
Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice,  and  this 
should  be  corrected.  There  are  many 
other  areas  where  the  bill  conveys  too 
much  authority,  or  where  it  is  weak  and 
requires  clarification. 

In  the  debate  which  will  follow,  we 
must  look  carefully  at  the  Pandora's  box 
of  problems  that  may  be  opened  before 
this  week's  work  is  done.  Since  we  do  not 
know  what  bill  may  be  enacted  before 
this  matter  has  run  its  course,  we  ho  not 
know  what  its  cost  would  be.  We  do  not 
know  how  many  additional  personnel 
would  be  required;  but  we  do  know  that 
its  effect  would  be  to  add  substantially 
to  the  growth  of  bureaucracy,  and  to 
the  cost  of  Government.  Would  it  involve 
the  ser\1ces  of  another  100,000  Federal 
employees,  or  would  the  number  have  to 
be  200,000?  No  one  knows.  What  would 
the  cost  be?  No  one  knows.  Who  would 
bear  the  cost?  It  is  estimated  that  the 
cast  of  the  licensing  and  registration  bill 
which  New  Yorkers  have  permitted  to 
be  inflicted  upon  themselves  will  be  S20 
to  $25  per  weapon.  If  there  are  100  mil- 
lion weapons  in  this  country,  and  that 
appears  to  be  a  reasonable  estimate,  then 
the  cost  would  be  S2'2  billion.  This  is  no 
way  to  bring  about  economy  in  govern- 
ment. 

Let  us  take  a  very  careful  look  at  the 
antigun  proposals  that  are  now  before 
Congress.  Let  us  not  delude  ourselves 
into  thinking  that  this  issue  is  not  a 
monumental  one  of  great  importance  to 
the  average  American.  By  the  legisla- 
tion we  will  debate,  there  will  be  an  ex- 
tension of  Federal  police  power.  Under 
it  a  law-abidinp;  owner  of  a  weapon  could 
be  fingerprinted,  photographed,  and  li- 
censed He  w.5uld  have  to  carry  his  li- 
cense card  each  time  he  went  hunting 
or  he  might  find  himself  in  jail  for  2 
yeirs  plus  a  b*g  fine.  These  bills  would 
'Jive  Federal  bureaucrats  much  more 
control  over  millions  of  people  than  they 
now  have.  This  is  what  the  antigun  lobby 
seeks  to  cram  dov.-n  the  throats  of  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people,  and  this 
is  not  what  the  American  people  want. 
Let  us  look  at  the  licensing  feature. 
It  is  obvious  that  if  some  Federal  bureau- 
crat has  the  ix)wer  to  license  Americans 


who  are  to  possess  guns,  this  also  in- 
cludes the  power  to  deny  a  license.  Con- 
sequently, firearms  might  be  available 
only  to  those  meeting  favor  with  the  bu- 
reaucrats. In  the  meantime,  the  crimi- 
nals would  continue  to  secure  their 
weapons  by  theft  or  through  the  black 
market  because  none  of  this  legislation 
can  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  cruni- 
nals.  All  that  it  will  do  is  seriously  in- 
convemence  decent,  law-abiding  citizens 
in  obtaining  guns  and  anununition  for 
hunting  or  for  the  protection  of  them- 
.'ielves  and  their  families.  The  real  cause 
of  crime  is  criminals,  who  today  are  op- 
erating in  an  atmosphere  of  pemusslve- 
ness  and  arrogance. 

It  is  interesting  that  under  existing 
law  in  Washington,  the  maximum  first 
offen.se  penalty  for  carrying  a  concealed 
handgun  on  the  street  is  1  year  in  jail  and 
a  fine  of  SLOOO.  The  man  who  carries  a 
concealed  gun  may  be  a  potential  mur- 
derer or  robber,  yet  any  honest  citizen 
who  fails  to  register  any  kind  of  sun  un- 
der the  proiTO.sed  legislation  would  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  $2,000  and  a  2-year 
jail  term.  The  potential  robber  or  mur- 
derer is  not  yoing  to  register  his  gun.  It 
is  ridiculous  to  assume  that  criminals  as 
well  as  law-abiding  citiztns  will  apply  for 
licenses  and  register  their  weapons.  In 
other  words,  this  bill  would  make  poten- 
tial lawbreakers  out  of  owners  of  ap- 
proximately 100  million  guns  in  this 
countrj'  and  provide  a  greater  ijcn- 
alty  for  them  than  for  the  one  hundred 
thousand  criminals  who  are  the  real  ob- 
ject of  concern. 

Now  here  is  another  interesting  side- 
light. The  Supreme  Court  has  said  that 
any  person  who  has  an  illegal  firearm 
cannot  be  required  to  register  it.  In  other 
words,  registration  would  be  a  forced  ad- 
mission of  breaking  the  law,  and  the 
fifth  amendment  forbids  anyone  to  testi- 
fy against  himself.  What  the  Supreme 
Court  has  said  is  that  a  person  could  not 
be  prosecuted  for  not  registering  an  il- 
legal weapon.  But  persons  with  a  clean 
record  could  be  prosecuted  under  the 
proposed  law  for  having  an  unregistered 
gun.  Under  a  national  registration  law, 
tvery  law-abiding  citizen  would  be  re- 
quired to  register  his  weapon  but  per- 
sons convicted  of  a  felony  or  persons 
owning  illegal  weapons  could  not  be  re- 
quired to  register  them. 

Now  obviously  those  seeking  passage 
of  restrictive  measures  aeainst  guns  be- 
lieve that  no  one  .should  have  a  gu!i  un- 
less he  has  a  need  for  it.  But  what  is  rea- 
sonable need?  Who  is  to  determine  need? 
Some  of  the  .spon.sors  of  this  legislation 
apparently  believe  that  no  one  needs  a 
gun  for  any  reason.  The  sponsoi-s  think 
that  there  are  too  many  guns  in  the 
hands  of  people  who  .should  not  have 
them.  Obviously  these  bills  will  not  solve 
that  problem.  Since  a  registration  bill 
cannot,  under  the  Supreme  Court  ruling, 
take  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  criminals 
and  incompetents,  why  should  it  be  per- 
mitted to  remove  guns  from  the  hands  of 
responsible  citizens  who  are  the  only  ones 
who  must  obey  the  law? 

The  gun  which  was  used  in  last  week's 
headlined  New  York  shooting  already 
was  outlawed  at  eveiy  level — Federal. 
State,   city,   and  county — and   the  laws 
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proposed  here  would  not  have  changed 
that  situation  one  iota. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  demanding 
registration  ard  licensing  of  firearms, 
the  President  told  of  the  case  of  the  small 
boy  in  Graceville.  Fla..  who  tragically  v  as 
shot  and  killed  by  a  mental  patient.  This 
mental  patient,  in  an  exerci.se  of  violence, 
stole  three  firearms.  One  of  them  was 
used  to  kill  the  child.  Licensing  the  man 
who  owned  the  gun  or  requiring  tlic  reg- 
istration of  the  gun  would  not  have  saved 
the  life  of  the  child.  What  is  needed  is 
tighter  curbs  on  criminals  or  those  who 
are  mentally  delinquent. 

It  is  criminals  who  should  be  curbed — 
not  guns.  The  decline  of  law  enforcement 
in  the  country  is  apparent  from  some 
shocking  statistics:  only  one  lawbreaker 
in  eight  Is  tried  and  convicted;  of  all  per- 
.sons  arrested  in  1966.  76  i>ercent  were 
repeat  offenders.  In  Washington.  D.C.. 
harried  police  are  able  to  arrest  only  one- 
quarter  of  the  perpetrators  of  crimes, 
whereas  a  decade  ago  they  caught  one- 
half. 

Just  as  shocking  is  the  rate  of  crim- 
inal repeaters — lawbreakers  who  are 
turned  loose  to  prey  again  upon  so- 
ciety. A  recent  FBI  study  of  some  18.000 
convicts  released  in  1963  revealed  that 
full  55  percent  had  been  rearrested  for 
new  offenses  by  June  30.  1966.  Criminals 
are  increasingly  defying  the  law  suc- 
cessfully, and  public  confidence  in  the 
administration  of  justice  in  this  country 
is  diminishing. 

Just  remember  that  antigun  laws  do 
not  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  law- 
breakers. They  do  help  to  assure  the 
criminal  that  his  victim  will  not  be  armed 
and  cannot  defend  himself.  A  year  or  so 
ago,  a  Washington  newspaper  headlined 
an  article.  "Police  Issue  30  Permits  and 
Collect  5,000  Guns."  In  the  period  of  a 
year,  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment had  actually  issued  fewer  than  30 
permits  to  carr>'  guns  but  they  con- 
fiscated more  than  5.000  weapons,  nearly 
all  of  them  pos.sessed  illegally  during  the 
came  period. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  tiy  to  convince  the 
-American  public  that  if  firearms  are 
eliminated,  all  violence  will  cease. 

Yet,  the  do-gooders  now  want  another 
prohibition.  They  want  to  prohibit  guns. 
Again,  it  is  not  the  gun  that  commits  a 
crime,  it  is  the  criminal.  By  attempting 
to  secure  enactment  of  restrictive  gun 
controls,  the  administration  is  overlook- 
ing crime  and  the  criminal  and  these  are 
the  real  culprits. 

The  real  causes  of  crime  are  coddling 
of  criminals,  easy  punishment  or  none, 
easy  paroles,  hamstringing  of  law  en- 
forcement. Supreme  Court  decision,  and 
here  is  where  the  cure  must  be  sought. 

The  only  result  from  antigun  laws  will 
be  to  place  legal  limitations  on  legiti- 
mate activities  such  as  hunting,  target 
shooting,  and  protection  of  the  home. 
Crime  is  a  major  ijrcblem  but  Congress 
should  turn  its  attention  to  the  criminal 
and  not  penalize  law-abiding  gun  owners. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Casey]. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that 
all  the  Members  will  read  the  full  text 


of  the  bill.  We  hear  immediately  all  sorts 
of  argiunents.  Yes,  I  say  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I  am  angry. 
and  it  is  time  we  all  became  angry  over 
the  laxness  of  the  penalties  for  the  crimi- 
nal who  uses  a  gun  in  the  commission 
of  a  crime.  This  anger  has  not  been  just 
whipped  up  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

This  bill  has  been  pending  before  one 
or  more  committees  for  over  3  years,  and 
I  am  really  appreciative  that  the  Rules 
Committee  has  given  me  an  opportu- 
nity to  let  the  House  work  on  it. 

"The  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Smith]  quoted  J.  Edgar  Hoover  in  the 
last  of  his  remarks.  Read  them  again,  sir. 
Paraphrasing  what  he  said,  it  was:  The 
best  deterrent  to  crime  is  swift  and  sure 
apprehension  and  swift  and  sure  punish- 
ment. That  is  exactly  what  the  terms  of 
the  Casey  bill  would  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  few  short  hours — this 
House  will  have  the  opportunity  to  aim 
the  power  of  Federal  law  at  the  criminal 
use  of  firearms. 

If  this  rule  is  adopted — and  I  strongly 
urge  its  support — it  will  be  in  order  to 
offer  the  text  of  my  bill,  H.R.  6137,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  legislation  before  us. 

My  bill  is  brief — but  effective.  It  strikes 
liard  at  the  criminal  who  uses  or  carries 
a  fireann  during  commission  of  the  major 
crimes  of  violence.  It  sets  a  mandatory 
10-year  penalty  on  first  offense  for  any- 
one who  uses — or  carries — a  fireann  dur- 
ing the  commission  of  any  robberj',  as- 
sault, murder,  rape,  burglars',  kidnaping, 
or  homicide — other  than  involuntao' 
manslaughter.  Second  offense  would 
bring  a  mandatory  25-year  sentence. 

I  emphasize  that  this  does  not  preempt 
the  authority  or  jurisdiction  of  the  re- 
spective States  in  punishing  those  who 
commit  these  crimes.  What  it  does  is  pro- 
\ide  an  additional  weapon  in  law  en- 
forcement by  making  a  Federal  crime 
the  use  or  possession  of  any  firearm  in 
committing  these  crimes. 

In  case  there  is  any  question  about  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
act  in  this  field,  let  me  point  out  spe- 
cifically that  the  bill  draws  upon  the  "in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce"  clause. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  do  so  in  my  judg- 
ment. Congress  set  a  precedent  when 
Public  Law  89-74.  Drug  Abuse  Control 
Amendments,  was  approved  July  15, 1965. 
Let  me  cite — for  those  who  may  question 
jurisdiction  in  this  field— the  precedent 
this  House  set.  It  is  part  of  the  findings 
and  declaration  of  this  law.  and  it  states : 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares 
that  there  is  widespread  llUcit  traffic  in  de- 
pressant and  stimulant  drugs  moving  in  or 
otherwise  affecting  interstate  commerce;  that 
t;.e  use  of  such  drugs  .  .  .  has  become  ri 
threat  to  the  public  health  and  safety  mak- 
ing additional  regulation  of  such  drugs  nec- 
essary regardless  of  the  intrastate  or  inter- 
state origin  of  such  drugs;  that  in  order  to 
make  regulation  and  protection  of  interstatp 
commerce  in  such  drugs  effective,  regula- 
tion of  vitrastatc  commerce  is  also  necessarv. 

Mr.  Speaker,  criminal  use  of  firearms 
affectc  far  more  people  in  our  counti-y 
than  the  criminal  use  of  stimulant  drugs 
and  narcotics.  There  are  less  than  50.000 
narcotics  violations  each  year  in  our 
Nation — there  are  nearly  three  times 
that    many    violent    crimes    committed 


with  firearms.  Consider  this:  Thousands 
of  business  outlets — all  part  of  the  giant 
chain  of  interstate  commerce — are 
forced  to  close  when  the  owners  are  mur- 
dered, or  crippled,  or  forced  into  bank- 
ruptcy by  the  criminal  with  a  gim.  Profits 
are  siphoned  off.  Insurance  rates  in- 
creased. No  one  can  tell  you  how  many 
thou.sands  of  women  and  children  arc 
forced  onto  the  welfare  i-olls  when  the 
bieadwlnner  in  the  family  is  slain  or  hor- 
ribly crippled  for  life  by  gunmen.  It  i-s 
impo.ssible  to  even  estimate  the  tremen- 
dous detrimental  impact  on  the  economic 
health  of  interstate  commerce  by  those 
who  ravage  our  people  and  our  busine:ss 
at  gunpoint. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  gun  crimes  far 
exceed  drug  violations — in  spite  of  the 
fact  gun  crimes  touch  far  more  of  our 
people — Congress  has  been  reluctant  to 
act  against  the  criminal  who  uses  a  gun. 
And  yet,  we  moved  swiftly  to  enact  pen- 
alties for  illegal  sale  or  posses.sion  of 
stimulant  drugs — goof  balls — regardless 
of  whether  or  not  tlie  drugs  had  ever 
crossed  State  lines,  or  entered  the  stream 
of  interstate  commerce.  And  we  left  the 
States  with  dual  jurisdiction  in  this  field. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  only  have  the 
authority — we  have  the  duty,  long  over- 
due—to act  immediately  to  protect  our 
people  and  the  economic  well-being  of 
our  country  from  the  criminal  use  of 
firearms. 

There  are  some  who  contend  that  stiff, 
mandatory  prison  sentences  do  not 
work — and  I  say  the  facts  prove  them 
wrong.  Let  me  cite  an  example: 

Post  offices  hold  vast  sums  of  money 
and  negotiable  money  orders.  They  are 
not  heavily  guarded.  But  armed  robbery 
of  a  post  office  carries  a  mandatory  25- 
year  prison  sentence.  In  1966,  there  were 
only  66  robberies  of  post  offices — but 
there  were  1.070  bank  robberies.  Why? 
The  answer  is  simple.  Bank  robbery,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  banks  are  heavily 
guarded,  carries  a  light  sentence.  You 
can  get  off  with  suspension,  probation, 
or  any  term  of  years  up  to  25.  This 
was  not  an  isolated  case  I  selected.  In 
1967,  there  were  only  72  robberies  of 
postal  facilities,  and  1.318  bank  robberies, 
successful  or  attempted.  So  do  not  tell 
me  that  stiff,  mandatory  prison  .sen- 
tences would  not  make  these  punks  stop 
and  think  before  they  commit  a  crime. 
But  just  in  case  these  statistics  do 
not  convince  the  skeptics  on  the  im- 
portance of  stiff,  mandatory  penalties — 
let  us  look  briefly  at  the  penalty  for 
burglary;  that  is,  breaking  and  entering, 
usually  at  night — of  our  banks  and  post 
offices. 

Burglarizing  a  post  office  carries  a 
light  sentence — up  to  a  maximum  of  5 
years.  In  1966.  criminals  burglarized 
1.763  post  offices — but  only  467  banks. 
Why?  Because  burglarizing  a  bank  car- 
ries a  penalty  four  times  as  severe — up 
to  20  years  in  prison.  Again,  in  1967. 
criminals  burglarized  1.931  post  offices 
and  only  273  banks.  I  defy  anyone.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  stand  here  and  tell  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  stiff  penalties  are  not  a 
deterrent  to  crime. 

There  are  some  who  contend  that  our 
prisons  are  bulgii^g  at  the  seams — that 
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If  we  enact  the  Casey  bill  we  will  have 
to  build  huge  new  prisons  to  hold  these 
hoodlums.  That  is  pure  and  utter  non- 
sense. Few  people  realize  our  prisons  hold 
fewer  inmates  today  than  in  1961 — in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  violent  crime  rate 
has  increased  in  terrifying  proportions. 
In  1961.  there  were  220.149  inmates  in 
State  and  Federal  prisons.  It  has  dropped 
consistently,  and  in  1966,  there  were 
199.654  in  the  Nation's  pri.sons. 

I  find  it  unbelievable,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  have  20.000  fewer  criminals  in 
prison — and  yet  in  1966.  we  had  1.1  mil- 
lion more  criminal  offenses  than  we  did 
in  1961. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  grim  picture  of 
the  breakdown  in  law  and  order,  in  pro- 
tection of  the  American  people.  These  sta- 
tistics show  graphically.  But  I  ask  each 
of  my  colleagues  to  examine  in  detail  the 
tabulation  which  I  will  place  in  the 
Record.  You  do  not  need  an  exjiert  to 
tell  you  where  the  problem  is.  but  if  you 
are  in  doubt — just  ask  any  law  enforce- 
ment bfflcer  in  your  hometown.  He  will 
tell  yoii'  the  bulk  of  our  crime  is  com- 
mitted by  the  hardened  repeat  offender. 
We  have  treated  these  thugs  with  kid 
gloves — we  have  sat  idly  by  while  lenient 
judges,  lax  prosecutors,  solicitous  parole 
boards  repeatedly  turn  loose  men  who 
have  made  a  career  of  preying  on  decent 
Americans.  It  has  got  to  stop.  And  I  say 
to  each  of  you — if  it  is  necessary  that  we 
must  build  more  prisons  to  house  those 
who  make  a  career  of  crime — if  it  is 
necessary  that  we  hire  more  enforcement 
ofHcers,  more  prosecutors,  create  more 
courts — then  let  us  get  on  with  it.  But 
I  think  if  we  filled  the  20,000  prison  cells 
we  have  emptied  since  1961  with  those 
who  use  or  caa-rj'  a  firearm  to  rob,  rape 
or  assault — then  we  will  see  an  end  to  gun 
crimes  by  the  professional  criminal. 

Some  contend  the  Casey  bill  is  an  "un- 
enlightened" approach  to  penology — that 
we  ought  to  let  the  sociologist  "rehabili- 
tate" these  case-hardened  criminals. 

Why,  Mr.  Speaker — I  contend  the 
Casey  bill  is  the  greatest  rehabilitation 
bill  to  come  before  this  House.  Just 
think,  it  will  give  the  sociologist  10  long, 
hard  years  to  work  on  rehabilitatinr;  any 
criminal  who  packs  a  gun  during  com- 
mission of  a  crime.  Why.  under  todays 
system,  they  hardly  get  to  .shake  hands 
before  the  prisoner  is  back  out  on  the 
streets  on  parole — robbing.  laping  and 
assaulting  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues  are 
well  aware  of  the  deep  co:icern  of  their 
constituents  for  the  breakdown  in  law 
and  order — the  terrifying  increase  in 
crime — and  the  growing  demand  for  a 
vigorous  crackdown  on  the  criminal. 

Here  is  the  best  chance  you  will  have 
before  November  to  show  your  constitu- 
ents where  you  stand.  I  not  only  urge 
your  support  of  this  rule,  but  that  you 
join  with  me  in  support  of  the  text  H.R. 
6137  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill  which 
will  come  before  us. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
fMr.  EckhardtI. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
for  consideration  of   the  bill   of   such 


paramount  importance  as  the  gun  control 
bill  imder  almost  any  rule  that  we  are 
constrained  to  operate  under.  But  I  can- 
not in  good  conscience  fail  to  dissent  to 
the  inclusion  of  a  process  by  which  an 
entirely  different  and  far  broader  subject 
matter  would  be  dealt  with.  I  refer  to 
what  has  been  called  the  C&sey 
.substitute. 

H.R.  17735  would,  control  interstate 
shipment  of  long  gims  and  certain  other 
things  within  a  very  narrow  range.  The 
Ca.sey  amendment  would  move  into  the 
sphere  of  Federal  criminal  jurisdiction 
most  of  the  serious  crimes  that  are  now 
dealt  with  wholly  by  the  State  ooui-ts 
enforcing  the  State  criminal  law. 

The  Casey  substitute  purports  to  ad- 
dress itself  to  the  improper  use  of  fire- 
arms in  connection  with  crime.  In  brief, 
it  makes  it  a  Federal  offense  to  use  fire- 
arms that  have  moved  across  State  lines 
in  connection  with  the  commission  of  a 
wide  range  of  offenses  from  assault  to 
murder — all  typically  of  a  general,  crimi- 
nal law  nature. 

The  widening  of  Federal  jurisdiction 
and  stiffening  of  criminal  ijenalties, 
under  the  theoi-y  of  the  Casey  substitute, 
would  purportedly  lessen  the  number  of 
deaths  resulting  from  the  abuse  of  fire- 
arms. The  range  of  its  effect  should  be 
considered  first  before  we  decide  dras- 
tically to  change  the  scope  of  Federal  as 
opposed  to  State  criminal  law  and  crim- 
inal process. 

In  1966  firearms  were  used  in  approx- 
imately 19.000  death  cases.  Of  these,  two- 
thirds  would  in  no  wise  be  covered  by 
the  Casey  substitute,  because  they  were 
suicides  or  accidents.  Twenty-eight  per- 
centage points  out  of  the  34  remaining 
were  homicides  committed  within  the 
family  or  among  acquaintances,  typically 
done  in  the  heat  of  passion,  without  pre- 
meditation and  committed  because  a  gmi 
was  handy.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  that 
any  contemplation  of  stiff  Federal  pen- 
alties would  affect  this  28  percent.  This 
leaves  only  6  percent  of  the  total  of  all 
gun  deaths  subject  to  the  effective  oper- 
ation of  the  Casey  substitute.  These  are 
crimes  of  hoodlums  and  professionals 
who  might,  at  least  arguably,  be  deterred 
by  the  overlapping  of  Federal  authority 
upon  that  of  State  authority.  The  ques- 
tion is:  Does  this  area  of  possible  reduc- 
tion of  gun  deaths  justify  trading  out 
gun  regulation  covering  the  whole  field 
and  trading  out  our  traditional  limita- 
tion of  Federal  criminal  law  and  Federal 
process.  I  think  it  does  not.  and  I  shall 
argue  only  the  last  proposition  here. 

Traditionally.  Federal  crime  jurisdic- 
tion is  employed  in  three  different  ways : 

First.  To  pimish  antisocial  conduct  of 
distinctively  Federal  concern; 

Second.  To  punish  conduct  of  local 
concern  with  which  local  enforcement 
authorities  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
cope;  and 

Third.  To  secure  compliance  with 
Federal  administrative  regulations. 

The  gravamen  of  the  offenses  covered 
by  the  Casey  substitute  is  not  the  manu- 
facture of  the  gun  in  Connecticut  and 
the  use  of  the  gtm  in  Texas,  but  rather 
the  commission  of  a  crime  like  murder 


or  rape  with  a  firearm.  Under  the  first 
criterion,  this  is  not  antisocial  conduct 
of  distinctively  Federal  concern.  Under 
the  second  criterion,  this  is  not  an  area 
in  which  local  enforcement  authorities 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  cope.  Under 
the  third  criterion,  it  is  not  the  exercise 
of  Federal  jurisdiction  to  enforce  Fed- 
eral administrative  regulation. 

There  are  three  inimary  reasons  we 
should  not  make  nearly  every  serious 
crime  subject  to  Federal  jurisdiction  as 
well  as  State  jurisdiction: 

First,  there  are  many  genuinely  na- 
tional interests  at  stake  in  criminal  cases 
brought  before  Federal  courts:  Treason, 
espionage,  bribery  of  Federal  officials, 
resistance,  obstruction  or  contempt  of 
Federal  process,  interference  with  re- 
cruiting, or  defrauding  the  revenue.  If 
cases  involving  these  genuinely  national 
interests  have  to  compete  with  ordinary 
cases  which  do  not  genuinely  involve 
national  interest  but  are  brouglit  into 
court  on  the  basis  of  the  location  of  the 
manufacturer  of  a  pistol,  the  Federal 
courts  are  simply  swamped  with  cases 
that  can  be  better  tried  by  the  State 
coiu-ts  which  have  long  defined  the 
meaning  of  such  terms  as  murder,  man- 
slaughter, and  justifiable  homicide. 

Second,  where  the  gravamen  of  an 
offense  is  not  the  incident  of  Federal 
jurisdiction  but  an  act  which  is  typically 
a  State  crime,  dual  and  overlapping 
jurisdiction  between  State  and  Federal 
courts  is  oppressive  and  discriminatory 
against  the  accused.  Prosecutors'  discre- 
tion is  widened  to  apply  two  possible  al- 
ternative penalties  in  a  choice  of  Federal 
and  State  fonun.  The  prosecutor  is  al- 
lowed two  bites  at  the  apple  by  using 
trial  in  one  jurisdiction  as  a  discoveiT 
process  for  trial  in  the  other.  Wholly 
artificial  distinctions  in  cases  may  result 
in  a  disparity  of  penalties;  for  instance, 
one  who  manufactured  his  owii  firearm 
would  be  exempt  from  the  Federal  stat- 
ute. 

Third,  and  most  important  of  all,  the 
dragging  in  of  Federal  jurisdiction  by 
the  heels,  as  this  substitute  would  do, 
undermines  our  Federal  system  and  un- 
dermines our  conception  of  the  proper 
scope  of  State  authority.  I  tiiink  it  is  a 
basic  American  concept  of  justice  that  a 
man  accused  of  crime  should  generally 
be  tri^d  at  home  under  laws  and  proc- 
esses which  are  peculiar  to  his  liome 
State.  To  undermine  this  concept 
trenches  much  more  deeply  on  the  rights 
of  citizens  than  the  requirement  to  reg- 
ister a  gun  could  possibly  do. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  been  so  generous  in 
meeting  requests  of  Members  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  I  yield  the  remainder  of  my 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  BoLLiNcl. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  2' 2  minutes. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  naturally 
I  am  very  grateful  to  my  colleague  from 
California  for  his  courtesy. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  I  arrange  to  have 
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the  time  to  close  debate  on  a  rule.  I  al-  Percevtage  of  gun  murders  in  selected  the  right  of  me.  They  had  guns  and  they 

ways  trv  to  limit  myself  to  a  discussion  of  ^"'''*'  •'»fi2-65  ^ere  firing  on  all  Members  of  the  Con- 

the  rule  Areas  with  relatively  strict  gun  gress  who  were  in  the  Chamber  at  that 

It  seems  to  me  verv  clear  that  it  would  „ controls.      ^                                  '"''^^^  time.  Representative  Alv1n  Bentley  was 

be  an  outrage  if  this  House  did  not  adopt         NeTTers^eT       39  ^^""ded.  Congressman  Ben  Jensen  was 

the  rulemaking  in  order  for  the  consider-         New  York    """'"-I    32  «ou"ded,    Congressman    Chfford    Davis 

ation  of  this  important  matter.                           PhUadeiphla  "i:::::::::'— :'. 43  l^     wounded.     Congre5aman     George 

I  listened  with  considerable  care  to  vir-  Areas  with  minimal  gun  controls:  S-*^^°''..^^/  ^^^^   .   '  ^^^  Congressman 

tually  every  minute  of  the  testimony  be-        Arizona  66  Kenneth  A.   Roberts  was  wounded. 

fore  the  Rules  Committee,  and  I  heard  a        Colorado. 59  Mr.     Chairman,     these     men     were 

good  deal  about  -hysteria."  The  thing        Louisiana  - -    62  wounded  by  these  persons  who  had  un- 

.X,i«v,  t^„u,  ^iof,,^K..  ^,«.  oh«,,»  fH«  rviotfov        Montana  68  limited  right  to  get  an  unlimited  supply 

thi^f  ,n  ™^^n.m^^^^^                                ^^^^'^-^^  — - ■'O  Of  guns  anywhere  in  the  United  Stales. 

s  that  m  exaniinmg  my  mail  and  in  lis-        j,^^  Mexico 64  ^ow.  Mr  Chairman,  that  has  to  stop. 

temng  to  debate  the  only  hysteria  I  have        Texas  69  ^     ,              ,                    ^    ^  effective 

detected  has  been  on  the  part  of  the  op-  police  officers  killed  bv  guns  m  line  of  duty:  ^^  i^nfrnU                                     eneciue 

ponents  of  the  bill.  The  letters  I  have  re-  322  of  the  335  officers  killed  during  i960  to  ^"iV,,"  ^  ,1  now  ..PnriinP  hpfnrp  nc:  uiil 

ceived  in  favor  of  the  legislation  have  not  1966;  55  of  the  57  killed  in  1966:  52  of  the  pis  bill  now uendmg  before  us  will 

ceivea  in  lavor  01  ine  legislation  nave  not  ^^^^  ^^  absolute  control.  It  will  give 

been  hysterical.  Many  of  the  opposition  %Xf3';;j,',^f,^  ^.i,,,  firearms:   43.500  in  us    a    modicum    of    comrol    which    will 

letters  1  nave  received  nave  oeennoioniy  jggg.  3^,^^^  j,^  jggg.  37700  m  1964.  Gun  as-  lessen  accessibility  to  the.se  lethal  weap- 

liystencal  but  also  outrageous.  sauits  in  /964-1966  were  1  of  every  5  serious  ons  and  accessibility  with  reference  to 

I  object  to  being  told  by  anybody,  in  assaults,  and  rising  much  more  rapidly  than  j^g      procurement      or      purchase      of 

Congress  or  out,  that  my  motives  in  sup-  other  tvpes  ammunition 

porting  a  piece  of  legislation  are  the  hys-  Use  of  guns  in  robbery  (estimate  based  on  Chairman.  I  urge  the  approval  of 

teria  of  the  moment.  I  personally  have  ^,^4f  ^J.' :  ^Tooo^n Tgel  Jfun  ro^^^^^^^^  H.R.     17735.     as     amended.     It     would 

favored    gun-control    legislation    for    23  -g^^f^'er  were  Zween'30  rd "oTercent  strengthen  Federal  controls  over  inter- 

>^ars.  pj  j^jj  robberies  state  traflQc  in  firearms  and  would  assist 

I  hope  that  this  House  will  adopt  this  States   effectively   to   regulate   firearms 

rule  unanimously  and  deal  with  the  mat-  With  such  a  wretched  record  we  must  j,.afQ(.  ^jthin  their  borders, 

ter  intelligently  and  in  the  interests  of  all  blush  with  shame.  I  should  clearly  stale  at  tiie  outset  that 

the  people  of  the  country,  not  a  favored  A  visitor  from  Mars  viewing  the  mur-  ^y^e  puipose  of  this  bill  is  not  to  disarm 

few.  ders  and  homicides  in  this  land  would  law-abiding  citizens.   It   recognizes   the 

Mr.    Speaker.    I    move    the    previous  indeed  laugh  sardomcally  if  we  claimed  interests  of  persons  who  desire  firearms 

question  on  the  resolution.  ourselves  civilized.  He  would  see  one  can  j^j.  legitimate  puiposes  and  it  preserves 

The  previous  question  was  ordered.  buy  in  the  United  States  a  lethal  gun  as  ^he  rights  of  such  persons  However  it  is 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  easily  as  a  pack  of  cigarettes  or  a  ham  p,.emised  on  the  notion  that  controls  at 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  sandwich.  He  would  see  reflected  on  the  ^^  igygis  of  government  must  be 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com-  TV  screen  a  plethora  of  violent  gun  strengthened  in  order  to  reduce  the 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  assaults  and  hear  over  the  radio  the  probability  and  the  likelihood  that  po- 
of the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  news  of  brutal  gun  murders,  while  in  ^^^^^^^  criminal  offenders  juveniles  and 
bill  (H.R.  17735)  to  amend  title  18.  the  newspapers  he  could  see  daily  lund  irresponsible  persons  will  acquire  fire- 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  belter  accounts  of  blood  homicides  with  i^uns.  ^^.^^ 

control  of  the  interstate  IrafTic  in  fire-  He  would  be  tempted  to  call  us  insane.  Members  will  recall  that  the  Omni- 
ums, and  justifiably  .so.                               ^    ^  bus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  No  other  counti-y  on   the  face  of  the  ^^  ^ggg  ,^j^  5Q37,  ^.^g  amended  in  the 

IN-  THr  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE  globc  lias  such  a  hldcous  rccord.  What  senate  in  various  respects,  one  of  which 

Accordinclv  the  House  resolved  itself  t^^,  ^W°  ^°  about  it?  "We  must  pass  this  ,..^3  ^    ^^^  addition  of  title  IV.  establish- 

Accoiamgij   ine  House  resoivea  itseu  ^Ul.  We  must  control  the  use  and  pos-  .„„  ppriprai  rontrnls  nver  the  interstate 

into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  epo.inn  nf  thpsp  weanons  nf  destruction  ^  l-ederal  controls  over  tne  interstate 

nn  the  stntp  nf  the  TTninn  fnr  thp  rnn  ^^^sion  ot  tliese  weapons  01   oestiuciion  transportation  of  handcuns.  That  meas- 

on  tne  fatate  oi  tne  union  loi  ine  con-  and  death.  We  must  reduce  the  accessi-  „_.  hefflme  Pnhlir  I  aw-  qo-'?sl  on  June 

.sideration   of   the  bill   H.R.    17735.   with  hilitv  nf  mins  Tnri  ammunition  and  thus  ff,f^^          I              yi>-JDi  on  June 

\fr   RpoNFv  nf  New  Vnrlt  in  the  rhair  i^       ®V      ^  ]^  ammunition  ana  tnus  jg   jggg   rpj^g  instant  measure  builds  on 

Air.  K.ooNE\  01  r,ew   YorK  in  tne  cnaii.  reduce  at  least  the  length  and  measure  .y.'  ,.pcr„intr.i-i7  fmmpwnrk  nf  title  TV  and 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bi  1.  „f  thPir  nnwer  tn  destrov  maim  and  kill  ^^  legulatory  iramewoik  ol  title  iv  ana 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read-  "^^  ClSiman    th^r^arot^e  any  Sr"\T735  \ie?ac"fCcf o'/mirJ^- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  i-ule.  the  tion  is  the  art  of  yesterday.  rertain  differences 

uentleman  from  New  York  IMr.CEttERj  ^r.  Chairman,  the  Nation  has  been  "^^irst.    H.R.    17735.    as   amended,    im- 

.viU  be  recognized  for  If,  hours  and  the  galvanized  into  a   pitch   of  excitement  poses  restrictions  on  rifles  and  shotguns 

^^■!n"hf  ^•p/n.^n'^.PH^V^n^V  hmn-t  Thl  ^"^  °"^^"^'-  '^^  disregard  the  warning  ^^^'grally  parallel  to  those  which  the 
A  ill  be  recognized  for  1',  houis  The  of  our  peril.  Congress  has  already  applied  to  hand- 
Chair    now    recognizes    the    gentleman  j^j..  Chairman,  the  opponents   of  the  guns 

"■°T^^LX°J^'^/'^^'^u^^''^  t  ,.  bUl  say  that  there  is  no  need  for  the  For  example,  the  bUl  prohibits  the  in- 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  control  envisaged  by  this  bill.  They  say  terstate  mail  order  sale  of  rifles  and 
myself  such  time  as  I  care  to  use.  that  guns  do  not  kill  people— people  kill  shotguns  except  between  licensed  deal- 
Mr.  Chairman,  nearly  800.000  Amcri-  people.  grs-  it  prohibits  the  sale  of  rifles  and 
cans  smce  1900  have  been  killed  by  well,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  a  long  shotguns  to  persons  under  18  years  of 
means  of  firearms,  aside  from  death  in  gun  purchased  by  mail  that  killed  Presi-  agg  and  it  prohibits  over-the-counter 
military  senice.  In  contrast,  fewer  than  dent  Keimcdy  and  not  a  bow  and  arrow,  ^ales  to  nonresidents  of  rifles  and  .<^hot- 
600,000  Americans  have  been  killed  in  all  ^r.  Chairman,  it  was  a  rifle  that  guns  As  amended  by  the  committee,  the 
our  wars  Irom  the  Revolution  to  date,  killed  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  and  not  a  bill  will  permit  licensees  to  sell  or  deliver 
Guns  claim  on  the  average  of  50  lives  a  knife.  It  was  a  gun  that  laid  low  Senator  a  rifle  or  shotgun  to  a  nonresident  if 
day,  or  one  every  half  hour.  Recently  Kennedy  and  not  a  butcher's  cleaver.  It  such  sale  or  delivery  conforms  to  the 
compiled  data  show;  ^vas  a  gun  that  struck  down  three  men  law  of  the  State  in  which  the  transfer 
Murder  v.ith  guns:  6.500  in  1966:  5.634  in  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  the  is  made  and  if  the  purchaser  resides  in 
1965:  5.090  in  1964;  4.760  In  1963.  Gun  mur-  other  dav  and  not  a  pickax.  an  adjacent  Slate  which  by  law  auth- 
ders  in  1963-1966  were  55  to  CO  percent  of  ^^  chaiiTnan.  I  remember  being  in  orizes  .such  an  out-of-State  purchase. 
^4Vs"rrrwit'h°hand°gu'nTTo  ^'JZ  wKh  this  Chamber  in  1954  when  a  group  of  This  is  the  so-called  -contiguous  State" 
rifles  and  shotguns.  Puerto  Ricans  were  in  that  gallerj-  to  amendment. 
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Second,  the  bill,  as  amended,  adds 
coverage  of  transactions  in  ammunition 
for  firearms,  a  matter  not  substantially 
treated  in  title  IV  of  the  omnibus  crime 
bill.  H.R  17735  would  prohibit  inter- 
state mail  order  sale  of  ammunition  ex- 
cept between  licensed  dealers;  it  would 
prohibit  the  sale  of  handgun  ammuni- 
tion to  persons  under  21,  and  the  sale  of 
long  gun  ammunition  to  persons  under 
18:  and  it  also  requires  manufacturers 
and  dealers  in  ammunition  to  be  li- 
censed, the  license  fee  to  be  set  at  $10 
annually.  I  should  point  out  to  the  com- 
mittee that  the  restrictions  on  ammuni- 
tion transactions  do  not  include  all  the 
restrictions  contained  in  Title  IV  or  in 
H  R.  17735  with  respect  to  firearms.  For 
example,  there  is  no  prohibition  on  am- 
munition sales  to  nonresidents  whether 
by  licensees  or  by  unlicensed  persons,  nor 
is  there  any  prohibition  on  transporting 
into  one's  State  of  residencerammunition 
acquired  elsewhere.  Thus,  hunters  and 
sportsmen  who  travel  out  of  State  to 
hunt  coul(l  obtain  ammunition  supplies 
at  the  hunting  site.  This  is  a  convenience 
to  them  and  also  avoids  the  hazards  of 
transporting  ammunition  long  distances. 

Third,  the  bill,  as  amended  by  the 
committee,  makes  several  improvements 
on  the  provisions  of  title  IV.  These  in- 
clude tighter  restrictions  on  shipments 
and  sales  of  destructive  devices:  a  pro- 
vision for  notice  to  carriers  of  the  con- 
tents of  any  package  containing  any  fire- 
arm or  ammunition:  broader  judicial  re- 
view of  any  denial  or  revocation  of  any 
Federal  firearms  licenses:  ind  prohibi- 
tions against  the  sale  or  other  disposi- 
tion of  firearms  to  unlawful  users  of  nar- 
cotic drugs  and  adjudicated  mental  de- 
fectives. 

The  bill  also  contains  tljB  import  re- 
strictions adopted  as  pari  of  title  IV 
of  the  omnibus  crime  bftl.  The  clear 
objective  of  these  import  restrictions  is 
to  arrest  the  present  flood  ef  imports  of 
surplus  militaiT  weapon^  and  low- 
priced  foreign-made  firea^s  generally, 
since  these  types  of  weapons  have  caused 
major  law  enforcement  prAlems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  ft  widespread 
agreement  among  those  wfco  are  recog- 
nized as  expert  in  the  field  of  law  en- 
forcement, such  as  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  and  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
for  example,  that  easy  accessibility  of 
firearms  represents  a  critical  threat  to 
the  protection  of  life  and  property  in 
this  country.  Pistols  and  rifles  acquired 
anonymously  through  the  mails  have  led 
to  tragedies  all  of  us  are  too  familiar 
with.  State  and  local  laws  intended  to 
control  firearms  traffic  have  been  nulli- 
fied because  firearms  are  too  easily  avail- 
able in  neighboring  jurisdictions  under 
less  restrictive  legislation,  or  entirely 
free  from  any  regulation.  The  rationale 
of  H.R.  17735  and  title  IV  of  the  omnibus 
crime  bill  is  that  by  Federal  regulation  of 
interstate  firearms  traffic,  both  mail- 
order and  nonresident  purchases.  State 
and  local  authorities  will  be  better  able 
to  control  access  and  ix)s.session  of  fire- 
arms and  ammunition  within  their  own 


borders.  Hearings  held  by  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
in  March  and  April  of  1967  on  a  prede- 
cessor firearms  control  bill  document  the 
frustration  of  strict  State  gun  laws  by 
out-of-state  purchase  In  Massachusetts, 
for  example,  a  State  in  which  a  permit  to 
purchase  a  handgun  is  required,  a  survey 
revealed  that  over  85  percent  of  weapons 
used  in  murders  and  holdups  had  been 
purchased  in  the  States  of  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire.  Similarly,  surveys  show 
that  residents  of  my  State  of  New  York 
circumvented  our  strict  gun  control  laws 
by  acquiring  firearms  out  of  State.  The 
Congress  has  already  adopted  a  ban  on 
mail-order  purchase  of  handguns.  H.R. 
17735  extends  that  ban  to  long  guns  and 
ammunition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  all  heard  the 
claims  over  the  many  years  in  which  this 
legislation  has  been  con.sidered  in  the 
Congress  that  restrictions  on  firearms 
would  interfere  with  and  inconvenience 
law-abiding  citizens;  that  such  restric- 
tions would  leave  them  helpless  in  the 
face  of  attack  upon  their  person  or 
property.  One  of  the  principal  arguments 
has  been  that  to  require  a  man  to  appear 
in  person  at  some  point  in  the  course 
of  purchasing  a  firearm  would  'incon- 
venience "  him.  This  may  be  true.  But  let 
us  not  exaggerate  the  inconvenience.  I 
think  it  important  to  stress  that  many 
of  the  objections  raised  to  firearms  legis- 
lation seriously  misunderstand  the  scope 
and  effect  of  the  bill.  Let  me  illustrate. 

A  person  who  desires  to  go  hunting  in 
another  State  could  continue  to  hunt 
out  of  State.  He  could  transport  his  fire- 
arms and  ammunition  with  him  and 
could  purchase  ammunition  at  the  hunt- 
ing site  as  well.  He  also  could  transport 
or  ship  unused  ammunition  home  with 
him. 

Similarly,  persons  who  wish  to  engage 
in  target  matches  in  another  State  will 
continue  to  be  free  to  take  their  weapons 
and  ammunition  with  them,  acquire  am- 
munition there  and  bring  their  firearms 
and  ammunition  home  with  them. 

Gun  collectors  will  be  able  to  continue 
their  hobby.  If  a  firearm  is  an  "antique 
firearm"  as  defined  in  the  bill,  it  is 
totally  exempt  from  any  prohibition  gen- 
erally applicable  to  firearms.  Under  the 
bill,  antiques  include  early  types  of  fire- 
arms manufactured  in  or  before  1898.  or 
replicas  of  such  firearms  not  designed  to 
fire  fixed  ammunition.  If  the  weapon  is 
not  an  antique  and  is  located  in  another 
State,  the  collector  must  either  be  a 
licensee  or  complete  the  acquisition 
through  a  dealer  in  his  home  State,  or 
he  may  purchase  a  rifle  or  shotgun  in  a 
State  adjacent  to  his  home  State  under 
the  so-called  contiguous  State  "  amend- 
ment, to  which  I  referred  earlier. 

Mr.  Chairman,  none  of  us  who  support 
Federal  firearms  controls  believe  that 
any  bill  or  any  system  of  control  can 
'guarantee  that  society  will  be  safe  from 
firearms  misuse.  But  we  are  convinced 
that  a  strengthened  system  can  signifi- 
cantly contribute  to  reducing  the  danger 
of  crime  in  the  United  States.  No  one 
can  dispute  the  need  to  prevent  drug 
addicts,  mental  incompetents,  persons 
with  a  history  of  mental  disturbances, 


and  persons  convicted  of  certain  oflfenses, 
from  buying,  owning,  or  possessing  fire- 
arms. This  bill  seeks  to  maximize  the  pos- 
sibility of  keeping  firearms  out  of  the 
hands  of  such  persons. 

Opponents  of  the  instant  bill  propose 
to  increase  the  penalties  for  certain 
criminal  offenses  where  guns  are  used. 
But  their  proposal  is  not  a  preventive. 
It  would  apply  after  the  fact.  Imposing 
stringent  Federal  penalties  for  posses- 
sion of  a  firearm  during  the  course  of 
certain  felonies  will  convert  what  would 
otherwise  constitute  State  crimes  into 
Federal  crimes.  It  would  not  prevent 
anonymous  acquisition  through  mail 
order;  it  would  not  regulate  over-the- 
counter  sales  to  out-of-State  residents. 

Opponents  of  stricter  gun  controls  con- 
tend that  criminals  will  still  get  guns 
despite  any  legislation.  Therefore,  they 
argue,  to  reduce  pun  crimes,  stronger 
penalties  for  gun  crimes,  not  regula- 
tions on  gun  sales,  are  the  answer.  But 
the  record  shows  just  the  opposite. 
Stringent  penalties  for  gun  crimes  do  not 
control  gun  crimes.  The  death  penalty 
for  murder  did  not  prevent  4.760  gun 
murders  in  1963,  5.600  murders  in  1965, 
or  7,700  gun  murders  committed  in  1967. 
The  prospect  for  long  jail  tenns  did  not 
prevent  the  55.000  gun-committed  as- 
.saults  or  71. '200  armed  robberies  in  1967. 
More  than  20.000  Americans  were  shot 
and  upward  of  200.000  were  injured  or 
maimed  by  guns  last  year. 

It  is  not  only  deliberate  inuider.  rob- 
bery and  assault  which  this  legislation 
seeks  to  reduce,  but  also  acts  of  passion, 
and  gun  suicides  which  have  gi-own  to 
11,000  in  1967.  Limiting  accessibilty  and 
eliminating  mail-order  acquisition  are 
our  objectives.  The  inconvenience  the 
measure  imposes  on  law-abiding 
citizens — a  small  cost  in  view  of  the 
benefits — is  that  purchasers  of  fii-earms 
for  legitimate  purposes  would  have  to 
buy  their  weapons  in  person,  face  to  face 
with  the  seller. 

Tlie  uniform  crime  reports  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  dramatically 
demonstrate  that  States  with  effective, 
strong,  gun  control  laws  have  experienced 
significantly  lower  gun  crime  rates  than 
States  which  have  lax  laws  or  no  laws  at 
all.  For  example,  comparison  of  the  gun 
murder  rates  between  States — like  New 
Jersey,  39  percent:  New  York.  32  percent: 
and  Pennsylvania,  35  percent — which 
have  enacted  strong  gun  control  laws, 
and  States  like  Louisiana.  62  percent: 
Texas.  70  percent;  and  Montana.  72  per- 
cent, which  have  lax  gun  laws  or  none 
at  all. 

The  reason  that  State  gun  laws  do  not 
work  even  better  is  that  Federal  law  did 
not  buttress  State  efforts  to  restrict  gun 
acquisition.  Former  Federal  law  under- 
cut State  regulation  by  allowing  guns  to 
be  purchased  by  mail  order  or  across 
State  lines.  It  is  to  restrict  such  inter- 
state traffic  in  both  long  guns  and  am- 
munition that  H.R.  17735  is  directed. 

I  um  not  so  optimistic  as  to  suppose 
that  the  hardened  criminal  will  be  to- 
tally prevented  from  acquiring  the  tools 
of  his  trade,  but  I  am  firmly  convinced, 
along  with  an  overwhelming  number  of 
law-enforcement  authoritie.«.  that  the 
controls  envisioned  by  this  measure  will 
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make  such  acquisition  more  difficult  and 
more  hazardous.  At  the  same  time,  the 
bill  does  not  interfere  with  the  legitimate 
recreational  and  self-protection  uses  of 
firearms  by  our  law-abiding  citizens. 

It  might  be  well  for  us  to  take  a  look 
at  the  gun  laws  of  other  count/ies.  You 
will  find  that  most  countries  have  na- 
tional laws  to  restrict  and  police  the 
ownership  of  all  guns.  In  England.  Ger- 
many. Italy.  Sweden.  Japan,  to  name  a 
few  countries,  guns  must  be  registered 
and  owners  licensed.  Alone  among  the 
modern  nations  of  the  world  we  remain 
without  gun  control  laws  that  other  na- 
tions accept  as  elementary.  We  can  see 
the  difference  in  the  last  reported  com- 
parisons of  homicides  by  gunfire.  Out  of 
15  countries  reporting  the  United  States 
ranked  woi-st— with  a  rate  of  2.7  gun 
murders  per  100,000  population. 


Here  are  some  of  the  statistics:  2.7  for 
the  United  States,  .03  in  the  Netherlands, 
.04  in  Japan,  .05  in  England  and  Wales, 
.12  in  West  Germany,  .70  in  Italy,  .52  In 
Canada,  .26  in  Belgium. 

Our  homicides  by  guns  are  entirely  too 
high  if  we  are  to  call  ourselves  civilized. 
We  seem  to  be  struggling  like  a  man 
seeking  to  escape  from  under  a  great 
cave-in. 

Gun  controls,  as  embodied  in  this  bill, 
will  help  us  get  rid  of  much  of  the  in- 
cubus of  gun  violence.  There  has  been  too 
much  procrastination.  Remember,  pro- 
crastination is  the  art  of  keeping  up  with 
yesterday. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  overwhelmingly 
to  approve  this  measure  which  the  Na- 
tion has  needed  for  so  long. 

The  following  data  is  included  here- 
with : 


1963  < 


1964- 


1965- 


1966- 


I%7 


Percent 
increase. 
1%3  67 


Rifles            875.440 

Shotguns            .       ^£2?lo 

Pistols  revolvers '"•'•  '^^ 

ToM 1.974.618 


1.019.000 
936.000 
bOO, DOG 


1.286.000 

1.190.000 
!)87.000 


1.376.000 

1 .  422. 000 
846.000 


1.882.000 

1.S15.000 
1,188.090 


lis 

151 
139 


2.455.000         3.063.000         3.644.000         4.585.000 


132 


I  Census  data.  .  ^    .    j  .       j  .i,,, 

-•  Derived  from  excise  tax  receipts,  industry  data,  and  census  data.  ..    ..       ^  „    .     .         ^      , 

'  The  total  Quantity  of  lirearms  is  derived  tiom  the  total  wholesale  value  ol  (nearms  sold  'n  the  United  Slates  for  peitonal  use 
snd  the  averace  wholesale  cost  ot  domestically  manulactured  guns.  Had  the  lower  average  price  ol  toteign-made  l.iearms  been 
included  in  the  average  price,  the  estimate  ol  total  lirearms  would  have  been  about  10  percent  higher. 


Firearms  Facts 
(CompUed    by   Criminal   Division,    U.S.    De- 
partment of  Justice,  July  16.  1968) 
I 

(a)  Pacts  and  Figures: 

Estimates  of  firearms  in  private  hands 
range  from  50  '  to  100  -  mtllion  firearms. 

An  estimated  42.5  million  Americans  own 
firearms.' 

In  1967,  4.5  million  firearms  were  pur- 
ciiased  for  private  use  in  the  United  States.* 

Two  mtlilon  firearms  nre  manufactured 
domesticaily  of  which  70 Tt  are  rifles  and 
.shotguns.^ 

More  than  1.2  million  firearms  are  Im- 
ported each  year." 

Sixty  percent  of  the  Imported  firearms  are 
liandguns  • 

(b)  Firearms  Sold  In  the  United  States  for 
Individual  Use;  ■ 


(c)  Imports:  In  recent  years.  Imports, 
particularly  imports  of  pistols  and  revolvers, 
have  increased  sharply." 


Year 

Pistols  and 
revolvers 

Rifles 

Shotguns 

Total 

,m ports 

1958.- 

79.000 

198.000 

93.000 

370,000 

1963 

223, OOO 

219.000 

120.000 

562.000 

1%4... 

?53, OOO 

181.000 

139.000 

573,000 

I%5. 

347.000 

245. 000 

174.000 

766.000 

1966     . 

513.000 

291.000 

192. 000 

9%.  000 

1%7.    . 

747, 000 

239.000 

222,000 

1,208,000 

:  Presidents  National  Crime  Commission 
Report,  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society, 
p.  239. 

■Consumer  Products  Division.  Business 
and  Defense  Services  Administration.  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce,  estimates 
between  75-100  million  firearms  in  private 
hands. 

Shooting  Industry  magazine.   1968. 

•Stanford  Research  Institute.  June  11. 
1968.  see  p.  2 

■'Consumer  Products  Division.  Business 
and  Defense  Services  Administration,  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce.  1963  Pro- 
duction.  Census  of  Manufactures. 

"  Consumer  Products  Division.  Business  and 
Defense  Services  Administration,  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
Census  Data,  Exports  and  Imports. 

•  Consumer  Products  Division.  Business  and 
Defense  Services  Administration.  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of 
Census  Data,  Exports  and  Imports, 

'Statistics  compiled  by  the  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute.  June  11.  1968;  statement 
of  Arnold  Kotz,  Stanford  Research  Insti- 
tute. Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  To 
Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency,  Judiciary 
Committee,  United  States  Senate.  90th  Con- 
gress, June  27,  1968. 


In  the  first  four  months  of  1968.  392,000 
handguns  have  been  imported.  Last  year,  in 
the  first  four  months.  224,600  handguns  were 
imported.  If  this  year's  rate  continues  un- 
abated, the  total  for  the  year  will  be  1,560,000 
handguns  Imported.  This  rate  will  be  nearly 
20  times  the  rate  10  years  ago.  and  nearly 
double  Uist  year's  rate.  Virtually  all  hand- 
gun imports  are  for  private  use. 

II.  SOME  PUBLIC  FIGURES  IN  VNITED  STATES 
.^SSASSINATED,  WOUNDED,  OR  ASSAULTED  WITH 
FIREARMS 

Presidents 

Andrew  Jackson;  assaulted,  January  30, 
1835, 

.\braham  Lincoln;  assassinated,  April  14, 
1865. 

James  A.  Garfield:  assassinated.  July  2, 
1881. 

William  McKlnley;  assassinated.  Septem- 
ber 6,  1901. 

Theodore  Roosevelt:  wounded,  October  14, 
1912,'" 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt;  assaulted,  February 
15,   1933." 

Harry  S.  Truman;  assaulted,  November  1, 
1950. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  assassinated, 
November  22,  1963. 


Ten- 


» Consumer  Products  Division.  Business 
and  Defense  Services  Administration,  United 
State  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of 
Census  Data.  Exports  and  Imports. 

■    While  campaigning  for  office. 

"  Prior  to  being  sworn-^n  as  President. 


Other  elected  officials 
State  Senator  Almon  Case   of  West 
nessee:   assassinated,  January,   1867. 

Chief  Justice  of  the  New  Mexico  Terri- 
tory. John  P.  Slough:  assassinated.  December 
21,  1867, 

Congressman  James  Hinds;  assassinated, 
October  12,  1868. 

Former  Senator  Samuel  C.  Pomeroy; 
wounded,  October  1 1 .  1873. 

State  Senator  Smith  of  Tenne.ssee;  wound- 
ed. December  9,  1881. 

Former  Mayor  John  Bowman  of  St.  Louis; 
assassinated,  November  21,  1885. 

Mayor  Carter  H.  Harrison.  Sr.  of  Chicago; 
LissasElnated  October  28.  1893. 

William  Goebel.  .successful  Kentucky  gu- 
bernatorial candidate;  assassinated.  Janu- 
ary 30,  1900. 

Mayor  William  J.  Gaynor  of  New  YorJc: 
wounded.  May  7,  1947, 

Senator  Charles  B.  Henderson;  wounded, 
March  5,  1921. 

Mayor  Anton  Cermak  of  Chicago:  assassi- 
nated. February  15,  1933. 

Illinois  State's  Attorney  Thomas  J.  Court- 
ney; assaulted.  March  24.  1935. 

Senator  Huey  Long;  assassinated.  Septem- 
ber 9,  1935. 

Mayor  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  of  Minneap- 
olis; assaulted.  February  6,  1947. 

State  Senator  Tom  .'Vnglln  of  Oklahoma; 
woundet*..  May  7,  1947. 

Senator  John  W.  Bricker;  assaulted.  July 
12.   1947 

Congressman  Alvin  M.  Bentley:  wounded. 
March  1,  1954. 

Congressman  Ben  P.  Jensen;  wounded. 
March  1.  1954. 

Congressman  Clifford  Davis;  wounded, 
March  1.  1954. 

Congressman  George  H.  Fallon;  wounded, 
March  1,  1954. 

Congressman  Kenneth  A.  Roberts; 
wounded.  March  1,  1954 

Governor  J.  Lindsay  Almond  of  'Virginia: 
assaulted.  April  11.  1959. 

Governor  John  Connally;  wounded,  No- 
vember 22,  1963. 

Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy;  assassinated. 
June  5.  1968. 

.Senator  James  O.  Eastland;  assaulted.  July 
12.  1968. 

Prominent  civil  rights  incidents 
Medgar  Evers:  assassinated.  June  13.  1963, 
Andrew  Goodman;  assassinated.  June  21, 
1964, 
James  Chaney:  assassinated,  June  21.  1964. 
Michael  Schwerner;  assassinated,  June  21. 
1964. 

Lemuel  Penn;  assassinated.  July.  1964, 
Mrs.     Viola     Greg     Lluzzo;     assassinated, 
March  26.  1965. 

Rev.  Jonathan  Daniels:  assassinated.  Sep- 
tember 13,  1965, 
Rev.    Martin    Lutlier    King:    assassinated. 

April  4.  1968. 

Others 

Lee  Harvey  Oswald:  assassinated.  Novem- 
ber 24.  1963. 

Malcolm  X  (Black  Muslims);  assassinated. 
February  21.  1965. 

George  Lincoln  Rockwell  (American  Nazi 
Party  I ;  assassmated.  August  25,  1967. 

III.     FIREARMS     CRIMES     IN     THE     UNTTED  jSI.\TES 

111  1967:  -  7.700  people  were  victims  of 
homicides  bv  means  or  lirearms:  55,000  peo- 
ple were  victims  of  aggravated  assaults  by 
me.ins  of  firearms;  71,000  armed  robberies 
were  committed  by  means  of  firearms;  a  total 
of  134,000  homicides,  a.ssaults  and  robberies 
were  committed   with   lirearms   in    1967. 


-Federal  Buieau  of  Investigations  Uni- 
form Crime  Reports.  1967  (to  be  released 
to  the  public  in  August  1968). 
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In  1967.  11,000'^  people  committed  suicide 
with  firearms  and  2,800"  accidental  deaths 
occurred  by  firearms  misuse. 

Each  year,  nearly  20.000  people  die  by  fire- 
arms misuse  Including  homicides,  suicides, 
and  accidents. 

Each  day.  an  average  of  50  people  die  by 
firearms  misuse,  or  1  death  by  firearms  every 
30  minutes. 

In  the  United  States  between  1900-1966:  >• 
269.000  people  were  firearms  homicide  vic- 
tims; 360.000  people  committed  suicide  by 
firearms;  138.000  people  were  killed  in  fire- 
arms accidents;  a  total  of  767.000  people  have 
been  killed  bv  firearms  misuse  between  1900 
;ind  1966. 

Between  1960  and  1967.  411  law  enforce- 
ment officers  were  slain  by  firearms  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties.  Of  these.  394 
(96%)   were  killed  with  firearms.'" 

During  the  four  year  period.  1964-1967. 
armed  robberies  with  a  gun  Increased  SS*^  .'• 

During  the  four  year  period.  1964-1967.  as- 
saults with  a  gun  Increased  IT'n.''' 

One  out  of  every  20  assaults  with  a  weapon 
other  than  a  firearm  results  in  death.  How- 
ever, when  firearms  axe  used,  one  out  of  every 
five  asaattits  results  In  the  death  of  the  vlc- 
ttm." 

In  all  our  wars,  600,000  ■"  Americaiis  have 
lost  their  lives;  since  1900,  nearly  800,000  ' 
Americans  have  lost  their  Ures  through  flre- 
aj-ms  misuse  in  the  United  atates. 

IV.      DEATHS      FROM      FIREARMS     IN     THE     UNITED 
STATES,     1900-1966- 

The  chart  does  not  reflect  the  1967  statis- 
tics. Therefore,  the  actual  number  of  deaths 
from  firearms  In  the  United  States  since  1900 
Is  substantially  greater  thaq  reflected  in  the 
chart. 


Figures  based  on  data  supplied  by  the 
Nalljnal  Center  for  Health  Statistics,  Public 
He. 1th  Service.  United  States  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Monthly 
Vital  Statistics  Report,  Vol.  17,  No.  1,  March 
28,  1968. 

'Figures  based  on  data  supplied  by  the 
National  Conter  for  Health  Statistics,  Pub- 
lic He:ilth  Service,  United  States  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Monthly 
Vital  StatlFtlcs  Report.  Vol.  ,17.  No.  1,  March 
28.  1968  and  Accident  Facts\  July  1968,  pub- 
lished by   the  National  Safety  Council. 

'^  National  Center  for  HIealth  Statistics. 
Public  Health  Service.  Uniteti  States  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Vital 
Statistics  of  the  United  States  and  Mortality 
Statistics.  See  chart,  p.  8. 

'Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Uniform 
Cnme  Reports,  1967  (to  bo  released  to  the 
public  in  August  1968). 

'■  Same  as  '"  above.  ' 

"  Same  as  "•  above. 

'•Statement  of  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy 
on  July  U.  1967,  Hearings  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  United  States  Senate, 
90th  Congress,  p.  158. 

■■>  Principal  Wars  in  Which  the  United 
States  Has  Participated.  Director  of  Statis- 
tical Services,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Nov.  7,  1957;  Department  of  Defense 
Press  Release,  No.  644-68,  July  11,  1968. 

-'  See  chart. 

=*Por  the  years  prior  to  1933,  this  chart 
includes  deaths  only  for  the  registration 
States  of  the  respective  years.  Data  for  the 
entire  United  States  was  noit  available  until 
1933.  For  1900.  10  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  Included.  Thie  10  States  are 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut.  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  Ver- 
mont, Maine,  Michigan.  an<J  Indiana.  Other 
States  were  Included  later. 


Year 


Homicides       Suicides 


1900 (')  449 

1901 (')  439 

1902 (')  449 

1903 (')  520 

1904 (')  585 

1905 (')  741 

1906 (')  1,230 

1907  (1)  1,522 

1908     0)  1.931 

1909 0)    •  2.017  794 

1910 1,174  2.173  967 

1911 1,743  2,559  1,147 

1912 1,775  2,462  1,165 

1913 2,123  2,609  1,399 

1914 2.366  2.950  1,370 

1915 2.213  3.266  1.297 

1916.    2,708  3,066  1.474 

1917   3.205  3,057  1.607 

1918 3,475  3.372  2,030 

1919 4,247  3,204  2,284 

1920 4.178  3,078  2.168 

1921    ..   5,178  4.015  2,245 

1922 5,430  3,831  2,457 

1923       5,422  3,825  2,520 

1924 5,736  4.197  2.497 

1925 5.908  4.209  2,482 

1926 6,035  4,469  2,297 

1927 6.004  4,864  2.647 

1928 6.668  5.366  2.777 

1929  6,362  5.565  2.962 

1930  6,995  6,735  3,068 

1931     7,335  7,409  2,989 

1932       7,252  7,940  2,877 

1933 7.863  7.798  3.026 

1934   7.702  7.296  3,023 

1935  6,506  6.830  2.854 

1936 6.016  6,771  2,8«2 

1937  5.701  7.073  2.629 

1938 5.055  7.357  2.696 

1939 4.799  6.944  2.582 

1940     4.655  7.073  2.390 

1941 4.525  6.385  2.414 

1942 4.204  6,117  2,741 

1943       3,444  5,076  2,318 

1944     3.449  4.808  2,412 

1945     4,029  5.321  2.454 

1946 4.966  6.276  2.816 

1947         4.922  6.691     •  2.386 

1948       4.894  6.660  2.270 

1949  4.235  7.215  2,326 

1950  4,179  7.377  2,174 

1951 3,898  6,873  2.247 

1952 4.244  7,013  2,210 

1953 4.013  7,293  2.277 

1954 4.115  7.539  2.281 

1955 3.807  7,763  2.120 

1956 4.039  7.817  2.202 

1957 4,010  7.841  2.369 

1958     4.230  8.871  2.172 

1959        4.457  8.788  2,258 

1960 4,627  9,017  2.334 

1961 4,753  9.037  2.204 

1962       4,954  9,487  2.092 

1963 5.126  9,595  2.263 

1%4      5.474  9,806  2.275 

1%5       6,158  9.898  2.344 

1966 6,855  10.407  2.558 

Total 269. 436  360.217  138,265 

Homicides 269.436 

Suicides -..  360.217 

Accidents 138.265 

Firearms  deaths.  1900  to  1966 767,918 

<  Data  not  available  for  homicides,  1900  to  1909. 

Source:  National  Center  tor  Health  Statistics.  Public  Health 

Service.  US  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States  and  Mortality  Statistics. 

V.  STATE  GUN  LAWS  COMPARED 

(a)   Murder  Rates;  60 ^c  of  all  murders  In 

the  United  States  are  by  firearms,-'  with  a 
national  average  of  5.6  murders  per  100,000 
population.-*  States  with  strong  firearms  laws 
tend  to  have  fewer  murders  with  guns  than 
States  with  weak  flrearms  laws  and  tend  to 

have  lower  overall  murder  rates. 


Accidents 

Percent  ot 

Overall  murder 

murders  by 

rate  per 
100.000 

543 

(irMrms 

558 

623 

Weak  gun-law  Slates: 

653 

Arizona.        

66. 4 

6.1 

730 

Nevada  

66.9 

10.6 

524 

Texas  ..      

68.7 

9.1 

800 

Mississippi    

70.9 

9.7 

707 
808 

Louisiana      . .   

62.0 

9.9 

Percent  ot 

murders  by 

firearms 

Overall  murder 
rate  per 
lOO.IWO 

Strong  gun-law  States: 
Pennsylvania 

43.2 
38.6 

3.2 
3.5 

New  York         

31.8 

4.8 

iviassachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

35.5 
24.0 

2.4 
1.4 

'  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Reports  1966,  p.  6. 
'  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Reports  1966,  p.  4. 


The  following  table  Is  a  geographic  break- 
down of  murder  rates,  percentages  of  murder 
by  gun,  and  the  population  density  of  the 
United  States.  The  murder  rates  per  one 
hundred  thousand  pvopulation  are  based  on 
figures  in  the  1966  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
port and  the  figures  on  percentages  of  murder 
by  gun  are  culled  from  an  FBI  survey  cover- 
ing the  period  1962-1965.  The  density  of 
population  for  each  of  the  states  is  based 
on  the  1960  census.  The  figures  In  parentheses 
following  each  state's  statistic  are  the  rank 
order  i  high  to  low )  for  each  category. 

ANAtYSIS  OF  fVIUROER  RATES.  PERCENTAGES  OF  llflUROER 
BY  GUN.  AND  POPULATION  DENSITY  UNITED  STATES. 
BY  GEOGRAPHIC  REGIONS  > 


Murder 
rate 


Percent  by 
gun 


Population 
density 


48.3  (43) 
52.  3  (40) 
35.5  (47) 
66.7  (13) 
24.  0  (49) 
100.0    (1) 


517.5  (4) 
31.3  (36) 

654.5  (3) 
67.3  (25) 

812.4  (1) 
42.0  (32) 


1.  NORTHEASTERN 
STATES 

Connecticut 2.0  (42) 

IVIaine 2.2  (39) 

Massachusetts    ...  2.4  (38) 

New  Hampshire 1.9  (43) 

Rhode  Island 1.4  (50) 

Vermont  1.5  (49) 

2.  MIDDLE  ATLANTIC 
STATES 

New  Jersey 3.5  (31) 

New  York 4.8  (23) 

Pennsvlvania 3.2  (32) 

3.  NORTH  CENTRAL 
STATES 

IMincis 6  9(16) 

Indiana 4  0  (29) 

Michigan 4  7  (24) 

Ohio     4  5  (26) 

Wisconsin 19  (44) 

Iowa 16  (47) 

Kansas  3.5  (30) 

Minnesota 2.2  (40) 

Missouri     5.4  (21) 

Nebraska 1.8  (45) 

North  Dakota  ..  1.8  (46) 

South  Dakota    1.5  (48) 

4   SOUTH 

South  Atlantic: 

Delaware 8.2  (11) 

Florida 10  3    (6) 

Georgia 11.3    (3) 

Maryland 7.0  (15) 

North  Carolina 8.7  (10) 

South  Carolina 11.6    (2) 

Virginia 6.5(17) 

WestVirgmia 4.2  (27) 

East  South  Central: 

Alabama 10.9    (4) 

Kentucky 7.0  (14) 

Mississippi.     9.7     (8) 

Tennessee 7.8  (12) 

West  South  Central: 

Arkansas 7.1  (13) 

Louisiana 9.9    (7) 

Oklahoma 5.5  (20) 

Texas 9.1    (9) 

5.  WEST 

Mountain: 

Arizona 6.1  (18) 

Colorado 4.0  (28) 

Idaho 3.0(33) 

Montana 2.8  (35) 

Nevada 106    (5) 

New  Mexico 6.1  (19) 

Utah     2.0  (41) 

Wyoming 4.9  (22) 

Pacit.c: 

Alaska 12.9    (I) 

California 4.6  (25) 

Hawaii     2.9  (34) 

Oregon      2.7  (36) 

Washington 2  5(37) 


■  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency,  Judiciary  Committee,  US.  Senate.  90th  Cong., 
p.  731. 


38.6  (46) 

806.7    (2) 

31  8  (48) 

350  1     (5) 

43.2  (45) 

251.5    (7) 

54  8  (38) 

180.3  (10) 

61.6  (27) 

128.9  (12) 

45.9  (44) 

137.2  (11) 

60  3  (29) 

236.9    (8) 

55.9  (35) 

72.2  (22) 

61.9  (25) 

49.2  (28) 

64.2  (20) 

26.6  (37) 

56.7  (34) 

42.7  (31) 

65.5  (18) 

62.5  (27) 

70.3    (8) 

18.4  (38) 

17.4.(50) 

9. 1  (43) 

66.7  (12) 

8.9  (44) 

58.  0  (33) 

225.6    (9) 

66.0  (17) 

91.3  (17) 

66.6  (14) 

67.  7  (24) 

48.6  (42) 

314.0    (6) 

68.5  (10) 

92.9  '16) 

73.3    (2) 

78.7  (19) 

60.9  (28) 

99.6  (14) 

63.9  (21) 

77.  3  (20) 

59.6  (31) 

64.  0  (26) 

73.0    (3) 

76.2  (21) 

70.9    (7) 

46.1  (29) 

66.4  (16) 

85.4  (18) 

65.0  (19) 

34.  0  (34) 

61.6  (26) 

72.2  (23) 

61.9  (24) 

64. 0  (26) 

68.7    (9) 

36.  5  (33) 

66.4  (15) 

11.5  (41) 

58.  7  (32) 

16.9  (40) 

60.  0  (30) 

8. 1  (45) 

72.0    (5) 

4.6  (47) 

66.9  (11) 

2.6  (49) 

63.7  (22) 

7.8  (46) 

72.3    (4) 

10.8  (42) 

54.8  (37) 

3.  4  (48) 

71.4    (6) 

.4  (50) 

50.1  (41) 

100.4  (13) 

52.9  (39) 

98.6  (15) 

62.  5  (23) 

18.4  (39) 

54.9  (36) 

42.8  (30) 
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(b)  Effect  of  comparatively  strong  gun 
control  laws: 

New  Jersey'-':  In  New  Jersey,  which  has  a 
strict  gun  control  law.  from  August  2,  1966 
(effective  dae  of  a  strong  New  Jersey  law)  to 
May  31,  1968  (a  22-month  period).  State  and 
local  police  approved  94.221  rifle  and  shotgun 
Identification  cards  and  pistol  permits.  On 
the  other  liand.  criminal  records  were  deter- 
mined In  approximately  7T  of  all  applica- 
tion, and  1.659  applications  were  denied. 
Approximately  75'7  of  State  Police  denlal.s 
were  for  criminal  records.  Including  such 
offenses  as  first  degree  murder,  rape,  burglary, 
breaking  and  entering,  lewdness,  and  sex 
crimes  of  various  types. 

California  ■'':  In  a  single  year,  police  checks 
of  purchases  from  dealers  thwarted  more 
than  800  illegal  purchases.  Of  the  806  In- 
eligible purchasers.  697  were  ex-convlcts,  74 
were  narcotics  addicts,  27  were  aliens  and  8 
were  minors. 

(c)  Mall  order  problem: 

Chicago:  In  1965,  of  4.069  Chicago  mall  or- 
der gun  purchases  from  Just  three  dealers 
In  California,  948  had  prior  criminal  records 
which  would  have  precluded  purchase  In 
that  city:  thus,  one-quarter  of  the  mall  order 
purchasers  had  criminal  records.-- 

New  Jersey ;  Survey  of  mall  order  gun 
recipients  in  New  Jersey  showed  that  40'; 
were  persons  without  permits  (which  New 
Jersey  law  requires).  In  44':  of  those  cases, 
the  person  had  a  prior  criminal  record.'' 

District  of  Columbia:  25'.  of  the  mail  or- 
der gun  recipients  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
had  criminal  records.'' 

Indiana:  10':  of  the  mall  order  gun  pur- 
chasers had  criminal  records.  " 

Connecticut:  13^;  of  the  mall  order  gun 
purchasers  had  criminal  records.-" 

I  d  >  Gun  sales  to  nonresidents : 

Massachusetts:  During  a  10-year  period. 
Massachusetts  .'^tate  Police  traced  87';  of 
4,506  guns  used  In  crimes  In  that  state  to 
purchases  outside  Massachusetts. '- 


■'  Statement  of  New  Jersey  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Arthur  J.  Sills  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  United 
States  Senate,  90th  Congress,  June  26,  1968. 

-'■  Statement  of  California  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Thomas  C.  Lynch  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency, 
United  States  Senate.  90th  Congress,  June  28, 
1968. 

-'■Statement  of  Carl  K.  Miller.  Chicago  Po- 
lice Department.  Chicago.  Illinois,  on  June  2, 
1965.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  to 
Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency,  Judiciary 
Committee,  United  States  Senate.  89th  Con- 
gress, p.  278. 

-■  Statement  of  Arthur  J.  Sills.  Attorney 
General,  New  Jersey,  on  June  3,  1965,  Hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  to  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  Judiciary  Committee. 
United  States  Senate.  89th  Congress,  p.  405. 

-Statement  of  John  B.  Layton,  Chief  of 
Police.  Washington.  DC.  on  June  2,  1965, 
before  the  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juve- 
nile E>elinquency.  Judiciar>'  Committee, 
United  States  Senate.  89th  Congress,  p  290. 
'Letter  from  George  A.  Everett.  Superin- 
tendent, Indiana  State  Police,  Letter  dated 
.April  22.  1964.  Hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee to  Investifiate  Juvenile  Delinquency. 
J'jdiclary  Committee.  United  States  Senate, 
89th  Congress,  p.  3712. 

Letter  from  Leslie  VV.  Williams.  Depart- 
ment of  Stite  Police.  Connecticut.  Dated 
April  13.  1964  to  the  Subcommittee  to  In- 
^estigate  Juvenile  Delinquency,  Judiciary 
Committee,  United  States  Senate,  89th  Con- 
gress, p.  3701. 

~-  Statement  by  Richard  R  Caples.  Com- 
missioner. Department  of  Public  Safety. 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  Exhibits  84.  85,  on 
June  13,  1965,  Hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency. 
Judiciary  Committee.  United  States  Senate. 
89th  Congress,  p.  346-347 


Detroit:  90  out  of  every  100  guns  con- 
fiscated from  lawbreakers  were  not  regis- 
tered In  Michigan  i  which  requires  registra- 
tion); a  majority  of  these  unregistered  guns 
were  obtained  In  a  nearby  city  In  a  neighbor- 
ing state  with  non-existent  gun  controls.^- 

VI.    RITLES     AND     SHOTGUNS 

(a)  Crimes  committed  with  rifles  and  shot- 
guns: 1967 — 1,850  rifle  and  shotgun  homi- 
cides"; 1966 — 1,750  rifle  and  shotgun  homi- 
cides »-;  1965 — 1.690  rifle  and  shotgun  homi- 
cides*; 1964 — 1,525  rifle  and  shotgun  homi- 
cides,^- Nearly  30''  of  all  homicides  by  fire- 
arms are  committed  with  rifles  and  shot- 
guns.'* 

(b)  Seizures:  During  1960-1965.  the  police 
In  40  cities  reported  taking  more  than  50.000 
rifles  and  shotguns  from  persons  possessing 
or  using  them  unlawfully-'": 


Rifles  and  shotguns  seized  from  Juve- 
niles           805 

Rifles  and  shotguns  seized  In  mur- 
ders   1,210 

Rifles  and  shotguns  seized  In  rob- 
beries       2.908 

Rifles  and  shotguns  seized  In  as- 
saults - --- 4,179 

Rifles  and  shotguns  seized  In  Illegal 
activities 37.165 

Rifles  and  shotguns  seized  in  illegal 
weapon  charges 4.  478 

Total    50,745 

VII. 

Firearms  deaths  in  foreign  countries  with 
strict  firearms  controls  are  significantly  lower 
than  In  the  United  States  *": 


(Number  and  rate  per  100,000  populationi 


Homicide 


Suicide 


Accident 


Country 


Number 


Rate 


Number 


Rate 


Number 


Rate 


Population 


United  States  (1966) 6.855 

Australia  (1%5) 

Belgium  (1965) 

Canada(1966) 

Denmarli  (1965) 

England  and  Wales (1966) .-. 

France  (1966) 

German  federal  Republic  (1965) 

Italy  (1964) 

Japan  (1965)   - 

Netherlands  (1965) 

Sweden (1966) 


57 

20 

98 
6 

27 
132 

78 
243 

16 
5 

14 


VIII.  PUBLIC  OPINION  POLLS 

Harris  Survey,  June  1968:  81',  of  the 
American  people  favor  registration  of  all 
1. rearms. 

Harris  Survey,  April  1968:  By  71  to  23 
per  cent,  the  American  people  favor  the  pas- 
sage of  Federal  laws  that  would  place  tight 
controls  over  the  sale  of  guns  in  this  country 

A  cross-section  of  1634  homes  was  asked 
this  question  on  gun  control  legislation:  "Do 
you  favor  or  oppose  Federal  laws  which 
would  control  the  sales  of  guns,  such  as 
making  all  persons  register  all  gun  purchases 
no  matter  where  they  buy  them?'' 


|ln  percenti 

Favor 

Oppose 

Not  sure 

Nationwide 

Last..      

Midwest.   

South          .     ... 

71 

70 

69 
71 

23 
20 
27 
22 
22 
31 
13 
23 
23 

6 

10 

4 

7 

West 

Own  gun 

77 

65 

79 

1 
4 
8 

Whites 

71 

6 

Negroes.. 

69 

8 

■Statement  by  William  L.  Cahalan,  Prose- 
cuting Attorney,  Wayne  County.  Michigan, 
On  July  18.  1967,  Hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency. Judiciary  Committee,  United  States 
Senate.  90th  Congress,  p.  369. 

'  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Uniform 
Crime  Reports.  1967  i  to  be  released  to  the 
public  in  August  1968). 

.-..  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Uniform 
Crime  Reports.  1966,  page  7. 

■'■  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Uniform 
Crime  Reports,  1965,  page  6. 

'  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Uniform 
Crime  Reports.  1964.  pages  6,  7. 

'  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Uniform 
Crime  Reports,  1966.  page  6. 

■  Survey  conducted  by  the  Staff  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency, 
Judiciary  Committee.  United  States  Senate. 
dated  March  15,  1966.  entitled  "Resume  of 
Subcommittee  Questionnaire  on  Rifle  and 
Shotgun  Misuse  in  Cities  of  100.000  or  More." 


3.5 
.5 
.2 
.5 
.1 
.1 
.3 
.1 
.5 

0 

0 
.2 


10.407 
331 

82 
609 

48 
173 
879 
484 
370 

68 

11 
192 


5.3 

2.9 

.9 

3.1 

1.0 
.4 


.558 

94 

11 

197 

4 

53 
252 
89 
175 
78 
4 
20 


1.3 

.8 
.1 
1.0 
.1 
.1 
.5 
.2 
.3 
.1 


195. 936. 000 
11.360. 000 

9. 464. 000 
19.604.000 

4.758.000 
54. 595. 000 
48.922.000 
59.041.000 
51.576.000 
97.960.000 
12.292.000 

7.734,000 


The  patterns  of  gun  ownership  shows  wide 
variation  by  region,  size  of  place,  and  by  race: 
"Do  you  or  dees  anyone  in  your  house  own 
a  gun?" 

|ln  percenti 


Nationwide.. 

East 

Midwest 

South. 

West 

Cities 

Suburbs 

Towns 

Rural 

All  whites  

Whites  under  $15,000  income.. 

All  Negroes     ...  

Negroes  under  $15,000  income. 


un 

Don't 

own  gun 

51 

49 

34 

66 

55 

45 

64 

36 

53 

47 

27 

73 

47 

53 

58 

42 

78 

22 

55 

45 

47 

53 

37 

68 

36 

64 

The  Harris  Stirvey,  September  1967:  By  a 
decisive  66-to-28'^>  margin,  white  gun  own- 
ers favor  passage  of  a  law  In  Congress  which 
would  reqtiire  that  all  persons  "register  all 
gun  purchases  no  matter  where  they  buy 
them." 

The  cross  section  of  white  gun  owners  was 
asteed:  "Do  you  favor  or  oppose  federal  laws 
which  would  control  the  sale  of  guns,  such 
as  making  all  persons  register  all  gun  pur- 
chases no  matter  where  they  buy  them?" 

|ln  percenti 

Favor       Opposed     Not  sure 
Ail-white  gun  owners  .  66  28  6 


By  region: 

East  . 

70 

21 

9 

MiOwesl. 

70 

25 

5 

South. . . 

62 

27 

11 

West. 

56 

40 

4 

"World  Health  Organization:  Bureau  of 
Vital  Statistics.  U.S.  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare:  Compiled  by  Stan- 
ford Research  Institute,  June  11.  1968:  State- 
ment of  Arnold  Kotz.  Stanford  Research  In- 
stitute. Before  the  Subcommittee  to  Investi- 
gate Juvenile  Delinquency.  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, United  States  Senate,  June  27.  1968. 
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In  1967,  11,000"  people  committed  suicide 
with  firearms  and  2,800  "  a(ccldental  deaths 
occurred  by  firearms  misuse. 

Each  year,  nearly  20.000  people  die  by  fire- 
arms misuse  Including  hottilcldes,  suicides, 
and  accidents.  I 

Each  day.  an  average  of  60  people  die  by 
firearms  misuse,  or  1  death  by  firearms  every 
30  mlnute.s.  ' 

In  the  United  States  between  1900-1966:  '■ 
269,000  people  were  firearn^.s  homicide  vic- 
tims; 360.000  people  comti^ltted  suicide  by 
firearms:  138.000  people  were  killed  in  fire- 
arms accidents:  a  total  of  787.000  people  have 
been  killed  by  firearms  mlsijise  between  1900 
and  1966. 

Between  1960  and  1967,  4ll  law  enforce- 
ment officers  were  slain  by  firearms  in  the 
performance  of  their  dutl«iB.  Of  these,  394 
(96"^)   were  killed  with  firearms."" 

During  the  four  year  period,  1964-1967, 
armed  robberies  with  a  gun  increased  58"^  .'■ 

During  the  four  year  period,  1964-1967,  as- 
saults with  a  gun  increased  77'^).'* 

One  out  of  every  20  assaults  with  a  weapwn 
other  thaji  a  firearm  result*  in  death.  How- 
ever, when  firearms  axe  used,  i>ne  out  of  every 
five  asa»tilts  results  in  the  ^eath  of  the  vlc- 
Um." 

In  all  oiu:  wars,  600.000  -•>  .iVmericans  have 
lost  their  lives;  since  1900,  nearly  800,000' 
Americans  have  lost  their  Hives  through  fire- 
arms misuse  In  the  United  $tates. 

IV.      DEATHS     FROM      FIREARMS     IN     THE     UNITED 

STATES,  1 900  ~  I  aee  -- 
The  chart  does  not  rertect  the  1967  statis- 
tics. Therefore,  the  actual  number  of  deaths 
from  firearms  In  the  United  States  since  1900 
is  substantially  greater  than  reflected  In  the 
chart. 


Figures  based  on  data  supplied  by  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Statistics.  Public 
He.lth  Service.  United  Statis  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  Monthly 
Vital  Statistics  Report,  Vol.  1 17,  No.  1,  March 
28,  1968. 


supplied    by    the 
Statistics.   Pub- 


'  Figure.s  based  on  data 
National  Center  for  Health 
lie  Health  Service.  United  Slates  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  I^Telfare,  Monthly 
Vital  Statistics  Report.  Vol,  17.  No.  1.  March 
28.  1968  and  Accident  Factsl  July  1968.  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Safety  Council. 

'^  National  Center  for  IJealth  Statistics, 
Public  Health  Service.  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  alid  Welfare,  Vital 
Statistics  of  the  United  Staiex  and  Mortality 
Statistics.  See  chart,  p.  8.        I 

■'Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Uniform 
Crime  Reports,  1967  (to  t>fl  released  to  the 
public  in  August  1968). 

'■  Same  as  '"  above. 

'••  Same  as  "'  above. 

■"Statement  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
on  July  11,  1967,  Hearings  ttefore  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  pelinquency,  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  United  States  Senate. 
90th  Congress,  p.  158. 

■■'Principal  Wars  in  W/iich  the  United 
States  Has  Participated,  Director  of  Statis- 
tical Services,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Nov.  7,  1957;  Def>artrnent  of  Defense 
Press  Release,  No.  644-68,  Jvfly  11.  1968 

-■'  See  chart. 

'"For  the  years  prior  to 

Includes    deaths    only    for    —    .-„ 

States  of  the  respective  ye^s.  Data  for  the 
entire  United  States  was  ndt  available  until 
1933.  For  1900,  10  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  Included.  Tlje  10  States  are 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  New 
Hamp>shlre,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  Ver- 
mont, Maine,  Michigan,  and  Indiana.  Other 
States  were  Included  later. 


1933,   this  chart 
the    registration 


Year 


Homicides      Suicides       Accidents 


1900. 

1901.. 

1902.. 

1903.. 

1904.. 

1905- . 

1906.. 

1907  . 

1908 

1909 

1910.. 

1911  . 

1912.. 

1913.. 

1914.. 

1915.. 

1916. 

1917  . 

1918  . 

1919  . 
1920 
1921  . 
1922.. 
1923.. 
1924 
1925.. 
1926.. 
1927  . 
1928. 

1929  . 

1930  . 
1931 
1932 
1933.. 

1934  . 

1935  . 
1936 
1937  . 
1938.. 
1939. . 
1940.. 
1941.. 
1942.. 

1943  . 

1944  . 
1945.. 
1946- . 
1947 
1948 
1949.. 
1950- . 
1951.- 
1952.. 
1953.. 
1954.. 
1955- - 
1956- . 
1957.. 
1958- 
1959. 
I960.. 
1961.. 
1962.- 
1%3- 
1%4 
1%5-- 
1966- - 


(') 

449 

543 

(') 

439 

558 

(') 

449 

623 

(') 

520 

653 

('? 

585 

730 

(') 

741 

524 

(') 

1.230 

800 

(') 

1,522 

707 

(') 

1,931 

808 

(')  • 

2.017 

794 

1,174 

2.173 

967 

1,743 

2,559 

1.147 

1,775 

2,462 

1.165 

2,123 

2.609 

1.399 

2,366 

2.950 

1.370 

2,213 

3.266 

1.297 

2,708 

3.066 

1.474 

3.205 

3.057 

1.607 

3.475 

3,372 

2.030 

4,247 

3,204 

2.284 

4,178 

3,078 

2.168 

5,178 

4,015 

2.245 

5,430 

3,831 

2.457 

5,422 

3,825 

2.520 

5,736 

4,197 

2.497 

5,908 

4,209 

2.482 

6,035 

4,469 

2.297 

6,004 

4,864 

2.647 

6.668 

5.366 

2.777 

6,362 

5.565 

2.962 

6,995 

6.735 

3.068 

7,335 

7.409 

2.989 

7,252 

7.940 

2.877 

7.863 

7.798 

3.026 

7.702 

7,296 

3.023 

6.506 

6.830 

2.854 

6.016 

6,771 

2.882 

5.701 

7.073 

2.629 

5.055 

7.357 

2.6% 

4,799 

6.944 

2.582 

4,655 

7.073 

2.390 

4,525 

6.385 

2.414 

4,204 

6.117 

2.741 

3.444 

5.076 

2.318 

3.449 

4.808 

2.412 

4.029 

5.321 

2.454 

4.966 

6.276 

2.816 

4.922 

6.691     • 

2.386 

4,894 

6.660 

2,270 

4.235 

7,215 

2.326 

4.179 

7.377 

2.174 

3.898 

6.873 

2.247 

4.244 

7.013 

2.210 

4.013 

7.293 

2.277 

4.115 

7.539 

2.281 

3.807 

7.763 

2.120 

4.039 

7.817 

2.202 

4.010 

7,841 

2.369 

4.230 

8,871 

2.172 

4.457 

8.788 

2.258 

4.627 

9.017 

2.334 

4.753 

9.037 

2.204 

4.954 

9,487 

2.092 

5.126 

9,595 

2.263 

5.474 

9,806 

2.275 

6.158 

9,898 

2.344 

6.855 

10.407 

2.558 

Total. 


269.436         360.217 


138.265 


Homicides 269.436 

Suicides ---  360.217 

Accidents 138,265 


Firearms  deaths,  1900  to  1966.... 767.918 

>  Data  not  available  for  homicides,  1900  to  1909. 

Source:  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics.  Public  Health 
Service.  U.S.  Department  ol  Health.  Education,  and  Wellare 
Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States  and  Mortality  Statistics. 

v.  STATE  GUN  LAWS  COMPARED 

(a)  Murder  Rates;  60 ^c  of  all  murders  In 
the  United  States  are  by  flrearms,-i  with  a 
national  average  of  5.6  murders  per  100.000 
population.-'  States  with  strong  firearms  laws 
tend  to  have  fewer  murders  with  guns  than 
States  with  weak  firearms  laws  and  tend  to 
have  lower  overall  murder  rates. 


Percent  ol 

murders  by 

firearms 

Overall  murder 
rate  per 
100.000 

Strong  gun-law  States: 

Pennsylvania 

New  Jersey 

New  York  

43.2 
38.6 
31.8 

3.2 
3.5 
4.8 

IVIassachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

35.5 
24.0 

2.4 
1.4 

-1  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Reports  1966,  p.  6. 
->  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Reports  1966,  p.  4. 


Percent  o( 

murders  by 

finarms 

Overall  murder 
rate  per 
100,600 

Weak  gun-law  StatM: 

Arizona 

66.4 
66.9 
68.7 
70.9 
62.0 

6.1 

Nevada  

Texas 

Mississippi    

Louisiana  

10.6 
9  1 
9.7 
9.9 

The  following  table  Is  a  geographic  break- 
down of  murder  rates,  percentages  of  murder 
by  gun,  and  the  population  density  of  the 
United  States.  The  murder  rates  per  one 
hundred  thousand  population  are  based  on 
figures  In  the  1966  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
port and  the  figures  on  percentages  of  murder 
by  gun  are  culled  from  an  FBI  survey  cover- 
ing the  period  1962-1965.  The  density  of 
population  for  each  of  the  states  Is  based 
on  the  1960  census.  The  figures  In  parentheses 
following  each  state's  statistic  are  the  rank 
order  (high  to  low)  for  each  category. 

ANALYSIS  OF  MURDER  RATES.  PERCENTAGES  OF  MURDER 
BY  GUN.  AND  POPULATION  DENSITY  UNITED  STATES. 
BY  GEOGRAPHIC  REGIONS  > 


Murder 
rate 


Percent  by     Population 
gun  density 


1    NORTHEASTERN 
STATES 

Connecticut  2  0  (42) 

Maine  2  2  (39) 

Massachusetts      .  2.4  (38) 

New  Hampshiie         --  1.9  (43) 

Rhode  Island 1.4  (50) 

Vermont 1.5  (49) 

2    MIDDLE  ATLANTIC 
STATES 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

3.  NORTH  CENTRAL 
STATES 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Michigan     

Ohio       

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Kansas  

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska-- 

North  Dakota        

South  Dakota       

4    SOUTH 

South  Atlantic: 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Maryland 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Virginia  

West  Virginia 

East  South  Central: 

Alabama 

Kentucky 

Mississippi.  - . 

Tennessee 

West  South  Central: 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

5.  WEST 

Mountain: 

Arizona 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

Utah     

Wyoming 

Pacit.c : 

Alaska 

California 

Hawaii     . 

Oregon      

Washington 


48.3  (43) 
52.3  (40) 
35.5  (47) 
66.7  (13) 
24  0  (49) 
100.0    (1) 


517.5  (4) 
31.3  (36) 

654.5  (3) 
67.3  (25) 

812.4  (1) 
42  0  (32) 


3.5  (31) 

38,6  (46) 

806.7     (2) 

4  8(23) 

31  8  (48) 

350  1    (5) 

3.2(32) 

43.2  (45) 

251.5    (7) 

6  9  (16) 

54.  8  (38) 

180.3  (10) 

4  0  (29) 

61.6  (27) 

128.9  (12) 

4  7  (24) 

45  9  (44) 

137.2  (11) 

4  5  (26) 

60.  3  (29) 

236.9    (8) 

19  (44) 

55.9  (35) 

72.2  (22) 

16  (47) 

61.9  (25) 

49.2  (28) 

3.5  (30) 

64.2  (20) 

26.6  (37) 

2.2  (40) 

56.7  (34) 

42.7  (31) 

5.4  (21) 

65.5  (18) 

62.5  (27) 

1.8  (45) 

70.3     (8) 

18.4  (38) 

1.8  (46) 

17.4.(50) 

9.1  (43) 

1.5  (48) 

66.7  (12) 

8  9  (44) 

8.2  (11) 

58.  0  (33) 

225.6    (9) 

10.3    (6) 

66.0  (17) 

91.3  (17) 

11.3    (3) 

66.6  (14) 

67.7  (24) 

7.0  (15) 

48.6  (42) 

314.0    (6) 

8.7  (10) 

68.5  (10) 

92.9  ri6) 

11.6    (2) 

73.3     (2) 

78.7  (19) 

6.5  (17) 

60.9  (28) 

99.6  (14) 

4.2(27) 

63.9  (21) 

77.  3  (20) 

10.9    (4) 

59.6  (31) 

64. 0  (26) 

7.0  (14) 

73.0    (3) 

76  2  (21) 

9.7     (8) 

70.9     (7) 

46.1  (29) 

7.8  (12) 

66.4  (16) 

85.4  (18) 

7.1  (13) 

65.0  (19) 

34.0  (34) 

9.9    (7) 

61.6  (26) 

72.2  (23) 

5.  5  (20) 

61.9  (24) 

64.  0  (26) 

9.1    (9) 

68.7     (9) 

36.  5  (33) 

6.1  (18) 

66.4  (15) 

11.5  (41) 

4.0  (28) 

58.7  (32) 

16  9  (40) 

.        3.0(33) 

60.  0  (30) 

8.  1  (45) 

2.8(35) 

72  0     (5) 

4.6  (47) 

10.6     (5) 

66.9  (11) 

2  6  (49) 

6.1  (19) 

63.7  (22) 

7.8  (46) 

2.0(41) 

72.3    (4) 

10.8  (42) 

4.9  (22) 

54.8  (37) 

3  4  (48) 

12.9    (1) 

71.4     (6) 

.4  (50) 

4.6  (25) 

50.1  (41) 

100.4  (13) 

2.9(34) 

52.9  (39) 

98.6  (15) 

2.7  (36) 

62.5  (23) 

18.4  (39) 

.        2.5(37) 

54.9  (36) 

42.8  (30) 

'Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency.  Judiciary  Committee.  US.  Senate.  90th  Cong., 
p.  731. 
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(b)  Effect  of  comparatively  strong  gun 
control  laws; 

New  Jersey  '■' :  In  New  Jersey,  which  has  a 
strict  gun  control  law,  from  August  2,  1966 
(effective  dae  of  a  strong  New  Jersey  law)  to 
May  31,  1968  (a  22-month  period).  State  and 
local  police  approved  94,221  rifle  and  shotgun 
Identification  cards  and  pl.stol  permits  On 
the  other  hand,  criminal  records  were  deter- 
mined In  approximately  7"^  of  all  applica- 
tion, and  1,659  applications  were  denied. 
Approximately  75'^  of  State  Police  denials 
were  for  criminal  records.  Including  such 
offenses  as  first  degree  murder,  rape,  burglary, 
breaking  and  entering,  lewdness,  and  sex 
crimes  of  various  types. 

California  •":  In  a  single  year,  police  checks 
of  purchases  from  dealers  thwarted  more 
than  800  Illegal  purchases.  Of  the  806  In- 
eligible purchasers,  697  were  ex-convlcts.  74 
were  narcotics  addlct.s.  27  were  aliens  and  8 
were  minors. 

(c)  Mall  order  problem: 

Chicago:  In  1965,  of  4.069  Chicago  mall  or- 
der gun  purchases  from  Just  three  dealers 
In  California,  948  had  prior  criminal  records 
which  would  have  precluded  purchase  in 
that  city;  thus,  one-quarter  of  the  mail  order 
purchasers  had  criminal  records.^' 

New  Jersey :  Survey  of  mall  order  gun 
recipients  in  New  Jersey  showed  that  40': 
were  persons  without  f>ermlts  (which  New 
Jersey  law  requires).  In  44':  of  those  cases, 
ihe  person  had  a  prior  criminal  record.'" 

District  of  Columbia:  25':  of  the  mall  or- 
der gun  reclplenus  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
had  criminal  records.'" 

Indiana:  10':  of  the  mail  order  gun  pur- 
chasers had  criminal  records.^'^ 

Connecticut:  13^:  of  the  mail  order  gun 
purchasers  had  criminal  records."' 

I  d  I  Gun  sales  to  nonresidents : 

Massachusetts:  During  a  10-year  period. 
Massachusetts  State  Police  traced  87':  of 
4  506  guns  used  in  crimes  in  that  state  to 
purchases  outside  Massachusetts.^-' 


-■■  Statement  of  New  Jersey  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Arthur  J.  Sills  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  United 
States  Senate.  90th  Congress.  June  26,  1968. 

■■  Statement  of  California  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Tliomas  C.  Lynch  before  the  Senate 
.Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency. 
United  States  Senate.  90th  Congress.  June  28. 
1968. 

■  Statement  of  Carl  K.  Miller,  Chicago  Po- 
lice Department.  Chicago.  Illinois,  on  June  2. 
1965.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  to 
Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency.  Judiciary 
Committee.  United  States  Senate.  89th  Con- 
gress, p.  278. 

-■  Statement  of  Arthur  J.  Sills.  Attorney 
General,  New  Jersey,  on  June  3,  1965.  Hear- 
ings before  the  SutJcommittee  to  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency.  Judiciary  Committee, 
United  States  Senate,  89th  Congress,  p,  405, 

■  Statement  of  John  B.  Layton.  Chief  of 
Police.  Washington.  DC.  on  June  2.  1965. 
before  the  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juve- 
nile Delinquency.  Judiciary  Committee, 
Tnited  States  Senate.  89th  Congress,  p  290. 
Letter  from  George  A.  Everett.  Superin- 
tendent, Indiana  State  Police,  Letter  dated 
.■\pril  22.  19G4.  Hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency, 
Judiciary  Committee.  United  States  Senate. 
89th  Congress,  p.  3712. 

Letter  from  Leslie  W.  Williams,  Depart- 
;nent  of  Stite  Police.  Connecticut.  Dated 
.■\prll  13.  1964  to  the  Subcommittee  to  In- 
•  estlgate  Juvenile  Delinquency.  Judiciary 
Committee.  United  States  Senate.  89th  Con- 
press,  p. 3701 

'-Statement  by  Richard  R  Caples.  Com- 
missioner. Department  of  Public  Safety. 
Boston,  Ma-ssachusetts.  Exhibits  84.  85.  on 
June  13.  1965.  Hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency. 
Judiciary  Committee.  United  States  Senate. 
89th  Congress,  p.  340-347. 


Detroit:  90  out  of  every  100  guns  con- 
fiscated from  lawbreakers  were  not  regis- 
tered In  Michigan  i  which  requires  registra- 
tion); a  majority  of  these  unregistered  guns 
were  obtained  In  a  nearby  city  In  a  neighbor- 
ing state  with  non-existent  gun  controls.-' 

VI.    RIFLES     AND     SHOTGUNS 

(a)  Crimes  committed  with  rifles  and  shot- 
guns; 1967 — 1.850  rifle  and  shotgun  homi- 
cides"; 1966 — 1.750  rifle  and  shotgun  homi- 
cides *'■;  1965 — 1.690  rifle  and  shotgun  homi- 
cides*; 1964 — 1.525  rifle  and  shotgun  homi- 
cides.^' Nearly  30'"  of  all  homicides  by  fire- 
arms are  committed  with  rifles  and  shot- 
guns.'"* 

(b)  Seizures:  During  1960-1965.  the  police 
In  40  cities  reported  talking  more  than  50,000 
rifles  and  shotguns  from  persons  possessing 
or  using  them  unlawfully-'": 


Rifles  and  shotguns  seized  from  Juve- 
niles           805 

Rifles  and  shotguns  seized  In  mur- 
ders       1,210 

Rifles  and  shotguns  seized  in  rob- 
beries       2,908 

Rifles  and  shotguns  seized  In  as- 
saults   4.179 

Rifles  and  shotguns  seized  In  illegal 

activities 37,165 

Rifles  and  shotguns  seized  in  illegal 
weapon  charges 4,  478 

Total    50,745 

vn. 

Firearms  deaths  in  foreign  countries  with 
strict  firearms  controls  are  slgniflcantly  lower 
than  In  the  United  States  '  : 


(Number  and  rate  per  100,000  population) 


Homicide 


Suicide 


Accident 


Country 


Number        Rale        Number 


Rate 


Number 


Rate 


United  States  (1966) - -        6.855 


Australia  (1965). 

Belgium  (1965) 

Canada  (1%6) 

Denmark  (1965) 

England  and  Wales  (1966) 

France(1966) 

German  Federal  Republic  (1965) 

Italy  (1964) 

Japan (1965) 

Netherlands  (1965) 

Sweden  (1966) - 


57 

20 

98 
6 

27 
132 

78 
243 

16 
5 

14 


3.5 
.5 
.2 
.5 
.1 
.1 
.3 
.1 
.5 

0 

0 


10.407 
331 

82 
609 

48 
173 
879 
484 
370 

68 

11 
192 


5.3 

2.9 

.9 

3.1 

1.0 

.4 

1.8 

.9 

.7 

.1 

.1 

2.S 


.558 
94 

11 

197 

4 

53 
252 

89 
175 

78 
4 

20 


1.3 

.8 
.1 
1.0 
.1 
.1 
.5 
.2 
.3 
.1 


Population 


195.936.000 
11.360.000 

9. 464. 000 
19.604.000 

4. 758. 000 
54, 595. 000 
48,922,000 
59,041,000 
51.576.000 
97.%0.000 
12.292.000 

7.734,000 


VIII.  PUBLIC  OPINION  POLLS 

Harris  Survey,  June  1968:  81 '^■.  of  the 
American  people  favor  registration  of  all 
I.  rearms. 

Harris  Survey.  April  1968:  By  71  to  23 
per  cent,  the  American  people  favor  the  pas- 
sage of  Federal  laws  that  would  place  tight 
controls  over  the  sale  of  guns  in  this  country. 

A  cross-section  of  1634  homes  was  asked 
this  question  on  gun  control  legislation:  "Do 
you  favor  or  oppose  Federal  laws  which 
would  control  the  sales  of  guns,  such  as 
making  all  persons  register  all  gun  purchases 
no  matter  where  they  buy  them?" 

|ln  percenti 


The  patterns  of  gun  ownership  shows  wide 
variation  by  region,  size  of  place,  and  by  race: 
"Do  you  or  does  anyone  In  your  house  own 
a  gun?" 

|ln  percent! 


Favor 

Oppose 

Not  sure 

Nationwide 

tast 

Midwest 

South 

71 

70 

69 

71 

23 
20 
27 
22 
22 
31 
13 
23 
23 

6 
10 
4 

7 

West 

Own  gun 

Don't  own  gun 

77 

65 

79 

1 
4 
8 

Whites                   -  -. 

71 

6 

Negroes 

69 

8 

Nationwide 

fast    _ - 

Midwest 

South   

West 

Cities 

Suburbs 

Towns - 

Rural 

All  whites  

Whites  under  J15.000  income.. 

All  Negroes     . .  

Negroes  under  {15.000  income. 


Own  gun 

Don't 

own  gun 

51 

49 

34 

66 

55 

45 

64 

36 

53 

47 

27 

73 

47 

53 

58 

42 

78 

22 

55 

45 

47 

53 

32 

68 

36 

64 

■  Statement  by  William  L.  Cahalan.  Prose- 
cuting Attorney,  Wayne  County,  Michigan, 
On  July  18.  1967.  Hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency, Judiciary  Committee.  United  States 
Senate.  90th  Congress,   p.  369. 

'  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Uniform 
Crime  Reports,  1967  ( to  be  released  to  the 
public  in  August  1968) . 

■■  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Uniform 
Crime  Reports,  1966,  page  7. 

"Federal  Bureau  of  Inve.stigation  Uniform 
Crime  Reports,  1965.  page  6. 

■  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Uniform 
Crime  Reports,  1964.  pages  6,  7. 

■'"Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Uniform 
Crime  Reports.  1966,  page  6. 

■  Survey  conducted  by  the  Staff  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency, 
Judiciary  Committee.  United  States  Senate, 
dated  March  15.  1966.  entitled  "Re.'^ume  of 
Subcommittee  Questionn'^ire  on  Rifle  and 
Shotgun  Misuse  in  Cities  of  100.000  or  More." 


The  Harris  Survey,  September  1967:  By  a 
decisive  66-to-28''-  margin,  white  gun  own- 
ers favor  passage  of  a  law  In  Congress  which 
would  require  that  all  persons  "register  all 
gun  purchases  no  matter  where  they  buy 
them." 

The  cross  section  of  white  gun  owners  was 
asleed:  "Do  you  favor  or  oppose  federal  laws 
which  would  control  the  sale  of  guns,  such 
as  making  all  persons  register  all  gun  pur- 
chases no  matter  where  they  buy  them?" 


Ilnp 

ercentj 

Favor 
66 

Opposed 
28 

:.ot  sure 

All-white  gun  o*neis 

6 

By  region: 

East  .  - 

70 

21 

9 

Midwest 

70 

25 

5 

South-    - 

62 

27 

11 

West-.   . 

56 

40 

4 

"  World  Health  Organization;  Bureau  cf 
Vital  Statistics.  U.S.  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare:  Compiled  by  Stan- 
ford Research  Institute.  June  11,  1968;  State- 
ment of  Arnold  Kotz,  Stanford  Research  In- 
stitute, Before  the  S'jtacommittee  to  Investi- 
gate Juvenile  Delinquency,  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, United  States  Senate,  June  27.  1968. 
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The  Oallup  Poll.  September  1966:  The 
mood  of  the  public  for  nearly  three  decades 
haa  been  to  Impose  controls  on  the  sale  and 
poesesfiton  of  weapons. 

The  survey  questions  and  findings:  "Would 
you  favor  or  oppose  a  law  which  would  re- 
quire a  person  to  obtain  a  police  permit  be- 
fore he  or  she  could  buy  a  gun?" 


II  n  percent) 

All  persons 

i 

Gun  owners 

Yes 

No 

No  opinion --. 

68 
29 

3 

56 

41 
3 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  Casey  bill  itself 
states : 

That  whoever  during  the  commission  of 
any  robbery,  assault,  murder,  rape,  burglary, 
kidnaping,  or  homicide  uses  or  carries  any 
firearm  which  has  been  transported  In  in- 
terstate. 

I  direct  the  chaii-man's  attention  to 
the  crime  of  assault.  Suppose  a  police- 
man carrying  a  gun.  as  policemen  do. 
were  to  slap  somebody  and  it  were  found 
that  he  was  not  justified  in  doing  so. 
Could  he  be  indicted  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  language  is  most  impre- 
cise. The  language  is  ratlier  broad  and 
permits  a  number  of  unusual  interpreta- 
tions. 

Mr.  YATES.  May  I  ask  another  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Suppose  a  licensee  is  car- 
rying a  pistol,  as  he  is  authorized  to  do 
pursuant  to  his  license,  and  pushes  some- 
body or  assaults  somebody,  and  he  does 
not  use  the  pistol  but  carries  it  on  his 
hip. 

Mr.  CELLER.  He  would  come  within 
the  toils  of  the  so-called  Casey  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  YATES.  He  would  be  within  it? 

Mr.  CELLER.  He  would  suffer  the 
mandatory  punisliments  for  the  first 
offense,  10  years  beyond  what  other 
punishment  might  be  under  the  State 
law.  and  25  more  years  for  the  second, 
third,   fourth,  and  subsequent  offenses. 

Mr.  YATES.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
another  question.  Under  this  proposed 
bill,  in  prosecuting  a  crime,  would  not  the 
district  attorney  have  to  prove  tlaat  the 
gun  was  shipped  in  interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  raises  a  serious 
question  as  to  the  constitutionality  of 
the  so-called  Casey  amendment.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  would  be  or  would  not 
be  impervious  to  an  attack  on  its  con- 
stitutionality. The  only  basis  that  I  can 
see  for  its  constitutionality  would  be  the 
interstate  commerce  clause,  but  there 
should  be  some  sequence  between  the 
date  of  the  interstate  shipment  of  the 
gun  and  the  use  or  possession  of  the  gun 
at  the  time  of  the  crime. 

Mr.  YATES.  Suppose  the  gun  were 
shipped  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
so-called  Casey  bill — in  the  event  it  were 
enacted — and  a  person  were  indicted 
under  the  Casey  bill,  and  proof  made  of 
the  fact  that  the  gun  was  shipped  prior 


to  that  time.  Could  conviction  be  ob- 
tained, or  would  this  be  ex  post  f£icto? 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  gentleman  raises 
some  very  ticklish  and  some  very  difficult 
questions  to  answer.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  Casey  amendment  which  says  or  does 
not  say  when  the  gun  shall  have  been 
impoi'ted  into  the  State  where  it  is  used 
unlawfully,  and  it  dpes  not  indicate  the 
time  wlien  it  shall  have  been  brought 
into  the  State.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Casey  amendment  which  makes  that 
manifest.  It  is  very  dangerous,  to  say 
the  least. 

This  is  a  criminal  statute  and  a  crime 
must  be  clearly  defined.  The  Federal 
crime  certainly  is  not  clearly  defined. 
I  wonder  whether  or  not  theie  is  even 
due  process  under  the  Constitution  under 
the  present  wording  of  this  so-called 
Casey  amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
Casey  amendment,  as  I  understand  it, 
the  mandatoiy  sentences  would  apply 
to  sentencing  in  the  State  courts.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  would  not  apply  In 
the  State  courts,  it  would  only  apply  in 
the  Federal  courts. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Assault  and  rape  and 
tliis  type  of  crime  are  not  Federal  of- 
fenses, are  they? 

It  would  apply  only  in  the  Federal 
court.  But  assault  and  rape  are  not  Fed- 
eral offenses,  are  they? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Rape?  I  do  not  know. 
Is  there  a  Federal  rape?  I  do  not  know. 
I  never  head  of  that  one.  Maybe  it  is  a 
Federal  crime  if  the  rape  is  committed  in 
a  national  park. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  The  point  I  am  tiying 
to  make  is  that  these  are  now  declared 
to  be  Federal  crimes.  We  would  abso- 
lutely be  taking  jurisdiction  away  from 
the  State  courts. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  do  not  think  it  woiild 
be  taking  jurisdiction  away  from  the 
State  courts.  The  question  is  whether  we 
could  make  rape  generally  a  Federal 
crime.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  can  or 
not.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  rape. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding.  Of  course, 
the  chairman  is  not  going  to  ti-y  to  ex- 
plain my  amendment  in  a  very  favorable 
light,  and  I  would  not  expect  him  to,  be- 
cause that  is  my  responsibility. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman,  this  does 
not  endeavor  to  make  Federal  offenses  of 
murder  or  rape.  The  offense  may  be  com- 
mitted— it  may  be  a  Federal  offense  if  it 
is  committed  on  Federal  property,  as  the 
gentleman  may  know — but  it  does  apply 
to  all  such  offenses.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  p)erson  convicted  in  a  State  court  of 
murder  or  rape  would  then  come  befoi-e 
tlie  Federal  court  for  conviction  of  use  of 
a  gun  in  the  commission  of  that  offense. 

As  a  practical  matter,  in  my  opinion, 
the  only  thing  that  would  have  to  be 


piDved  in  the  Federal  court  was  his  con- 
viction in  the  State  court  and  that  a  gtm 
was  used  that  had  been  in  interstate 
commerce. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Then  as  I  understand 
it,  Mr.  Chainnan.  after  tiie  conviction  in 
the  State  court,  there  would  have  to  be 
another  complaint  in  the  Federal  court 
on  the  gun  aspect.  Would  it  then  be 
necessary  to  prove  that  that  gun  had 
passed  in  interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  would  .say  that  the 
whole  process  would  have  to  be  renewed 
in  the  Federal  court.  There  would  have 
to  be  an  indictment.  Tliere  would  have 
to  be  presentation  of  an  indictment,  em- 
paneling of  a  jury,  a  trial,  and  prosecu- 
tion of  the  indictment,  and  defense  of 
the  indictment  if  the  defendant  cares  to 
offer  a  defense. 

The  crime  would  be  rape  or  robbery  or 
the  other  crimes  noted  in  tiie  bill.  If  it 
involved  the  use  or  the  carriage  of  a  flre- 
aiTTi,  then  it  could  go  Into  the  Federal 
court. 

Whether  or  not  the  whole  matter  of 
the  crime  of  rape  or  robbery  or  assault 
has  to  be  prosecuted  all  over  again  is 
not  stated.  I  have  grave  doubts  about 
that  matter.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
may  not  have  any  grave  doubt,  but  I 
have  grave  doubts  about  it.  That  is  why 
it  is  ver>'  difficult  in  this  offhand  way  to 
answer  the  question. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  big  problem  is  about 
the  statute  of  limitations,  because  by  the 
time  the  defendant  had  gone  through  the 
State  courts  and  exhausted  all  of  his  ap- 
peals probably  the  statute  of  limitations 
would  have  nm. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  agree  that  this  may 
be  so. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  >'leld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  would  permit  me  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas  whether 
he  intends  to  submit  his  proposal  as  a 
substitute  or  as  an  amendment. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY.  As  I  stated  earlier  durin? 
the  debate  on  the  rule,  it  is  my  intention 
to  offer  it  as  an  amendment,  and  not  as 
a  substitute,  and  the  House  can  work  its 
will  on  the  remainder  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  should  like  also  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  whether  he 
would  suppoit  registration  if  it  were  sub- 
mitted as  an  amendment? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  will  be  glad  to  tell  the 
gentleman  I  do  not  intend  to  support 
registration  if  offered  as  an  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my 
colleague  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  clarifi- 
cation of  how  this  bill  would  affect  legiti- 
mate licensees.  I  have  a  pistol  permit,  is- 
sued by  the  New  York  City  Police  De- 
partment. If  I  am  con\icted  of  assault — 
if  I  push  somebody  in  the  street  or  punch 
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somebody  in  the  nose — with  no  use  of 
the  pistol,  but  merely  carrying  the  pistol 
as  I  am  licensed  to  do — in  no  way  bring- 
ing the  pistol  into  any  aggressive  act.  am 
I  going  to  suffer  this  kind  of  grievous 
penalty — a  10  year  prison  sentence  auto- 
matically and  mandatorily?  If  I  am  con- 
victed of  a.ssault  by  a  city  court  there 
might  be  a  suspended  sentence,  or  30 
days,  or  10  days  in  the  workhouse,  or 
.something  of  that  nature.  Are  we  going 
to  strip  the  sentencing  judge  of  all  dis- 
cretion— and  rob  him  of  his  options — 
in  dealing  with  the  wide  variety  of  con- 
victed persons  who  appear  before  him? 

Ml-.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY.  In  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man, what  has  been  brought  out  was 
pointed  out  to  me  earlier,  not  during 
the  debate  but  off  tlie  floor.  It  is  a  very 
','ood  iJoint.  that  this  wording  should 
be  corrected  with  leference  to  assault.  It 
.should  apply  oiily  to  felonies,  in  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Would  it  apply  to  po- 
lice officers  who  are  convicted  of  an 
assault,  without  the  use  of  their  weap- 
on, while  carrying  a  weaiwn  as  they  are 
required  to  do  on  duty  in  most  juris- 
dictions? A  police  officer  who  might  per- 
haps push  somebody  improperly,  in  the 
course  of  a  sudden  dispute? 

Mr.  CASEY.  It  would  as  now  worded. 
As  I  say.  that  has  already  been  pointed 
out  to  me  as  an  error,  in  having  that 
wording  as  simple  assault.  I  believe  it 
is  a  ver>-  good  point  tlie  tientleman  raises. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  That  will  be  corrected? 

Mr.  CASEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
men. And  I  tliank  my  colleague  for 
.vielding. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  17735.  The  chairman  of  the  J.udi- 
ciarj'  Committee  has  given  the  commit- 
tee an  able  and  dependable  explanation 
of  the  major  provisions  of  the  bill.  I  will 
try  not  to  repeat  what  he  has  .said. 

At  the  veiT  beginning  of  my  statement. 
I  wish  to  stress  to  the  committee  that 
the  bill  does  not  lequire  either  registra- 
•ion  of  a  firearm  or  the  licensing  of  a 
iierson  to  lawfully  own  or  possess  a  fire- 
arm. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  gim  legisla- 
tion was  conceived  in  panic  and  rushed 
'0  House  consideration  imder  great  emo- 
tional stress.  That  statement  is  not  quite 
accurate.  Regulation  of  the  purchase, 
-ale  and  use  of  firearms  lias  been  con- 
sidered and  approved  both  at  the  State 
and  Federal  level  for  many  years.  The  bill 
before  the  Committee  represents  count- 
less hours  of  .study  and  draftsmanship 
by  members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  JudiciaiT  and  by  staff  men  and  by 
legislative  counsel.  In  March  and  April 
1967.  Subcommittee  No.  5.  of  which  our 
able  and  experienced  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Em.anuel  Celler  is  chairman,  and 
on  which  I  serve,  held  12  days-of  hearings 
on  anticrime  proposals,  including  fire- 
arms control.  After  much  discussion  in 
Subcommittee  No.  5.  a  special  ad  hoc 
subcommittee  was  appointed  to  resolve 
the  verj-  difficult  questions  posed  by  such 
legislation.  The  members  of  the  special 
■^subcommittee  worked  diligently,  as  time 
would  allow,  from  last  fall  until  today 


on  firearms  legislation.  As  a  result  of 
the  able,  cooperative  work  of  our  mem- 
bers, we  were  able  to  reach  substantial 
bipartisan  agreement  on  amendments  to 
the  bill.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  all 
15  members  of  the  minority  on  the  com- 
mittee voted  imanimously  to  favorably 
leport  the  bill  to  the  House. 

Significant  amendments  .successfully 
offered  to  the  bill  perfect  the  proposal  by 
making  it  both  fair  and  effective.  One 
such  amendment  makes  it  mandatory  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue 
Federal  dealers  licenses  to  qualified  ap- 
plicants. Tlie  qualifications  are  clearly 
set  forth  in  the  bill.  Denials  and  revoca- 
tions of  licenses  must  be  supported  by 
findings  of  fact  and  only  after  oppor- 
tunity fof  a  hearing  has  been  afforded 
the  aggrieved  party.  Broad  judicial  re- 
view, that  is,  a  trial  de  novo,  of  the  Sec- 
retary's administrative  actions  is  also 
jjrovided  for  in  the  amendment. 

The  bill  was  further  impioved  by  in- 
creasing the  categorj'  of  persons  pro- 
hibited from  receiving,  tran.sporting  and 
sending  firearms  and  ammunition  in 
commerce  to  include  drugs  marihuana 
and  narcotics  users  and  tho.sp  adjudi- 
cated as  mental  defectives  or  previously 
committed  to  mental  institutions. 

Another  amendment  permits  lesidents 
of  contiguous  States  to  obtain  long 
guns — rifles  and  shotguns — across  State 
boundaries,  where  the  law  of  the  States 
involved,  permits  such  transactions. 
Thus,  commercial  ueography  for  existing 
market  areas  may  remain  intact  and  law- 
abiding  citizens  will  not  be  greatly  in- 
convenienced. 

Committee  members  also  added  an 
amendment  to  jiermit  persons  to  receive 
firearms  from  out  of  State  when  trans- 
ferred to  them  as  a  result  of  a  bequest  or 
by  interstate  succession. 

Other  amendments  .struck  out  the  ob- 
jectionable findings  and  declarations  on 
pages  1.  2.  3.  and  4  of  the  bill,  removed 
discriminatory  licensing  fees  for  certain 
applicants  and  provided  for  safeguards 
-so  that  licensed  dealeis  may  ea.sily  and 
accurately  identify  one  another. 

Thus,  by  bipartisan  cooperation  in  the 
Judiciar>-  Committee,  we  have  .succeeded 
in  reporting  favorably  a  bill  that  was 
overwhelmingly  supported  by  the  com- 
mittee and  unanimously  supported  by 
the  minority.  The  record  vote  was  29  to  6. 

Tlie  committee  has  labored  long  and 
hard  on  this  bill.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
some  confusion  as  to  what  is  prohibited 
by  H.R.  17735.  So  that  it  be  perfectly 
clear  as  to  what  is  made  unlawful  by  this 
legislation,  I  am  pleased  to  offer  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  prohibited  acts. 

H.R.  17735  makes  it  unlawful  for  any 
person : 

First.  To  manufacture,  import,  or  deal 
in  any  firearms  or  ammunition  «'ithout 
a  Federal  license; 

Second.  For  any  person,  in  connection 
with  obtaining  a  fireaim  or  ammunition 
from  a  licensee,  to  make  a  false  repre- 
sentation material  to  such  acquisition: 

Third.  To  deliver  or  cause  to  be  de- 
livered to  any  common  or  contract  car- 
rier for  transportation  in  commerce  any 
firearm  or  ammunition  to  a  nonlicensee 
without  written  notice  to  the  carrier  as  to 
the  contents  of  the  pacKage: 

Fourth.  To  knowingly  transport  or  ship 


in    commerce    any    stolen    firearm    or 
stolen  ammunition: 

Fifth.  To  knowingly  receive,  pledge,  or 
accept  as  security  or  dispose  in  com- 
merce of  a  stolen  firearm  or  stolen  am- 
mimition: 

Sixth.  To  knowingly  transport,  ship,  or 
receive  in  commerce  a  firearm  witli  ob- 
literated or  altered  .serial  number:   and 

Seventh.  To  knowingly  import  or  bring 
into  the  United  States  any  firearm  or 
ammunition  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  permit  impoi-tation:  First,  for  .sci- 
entific or  research  purposes:  second,  of 
imserviceable  firearms  or  curios;  third, 
of  firearms  and  ammunition  generally 
suitable  for  or  adaptable  to  sporting  pur- 
poses but  not  military  surplus  hand- 
gims;  and  fourth,  of  firearms  and  am- 
munition taken  out  of  the  country  by 
the  person  bring  them  back  in. 

H.R.  17735  makes  it  unlawful  for  any 
licensee: 

First.  To  ship  or  transport  in  com- 
merce any  firearm  or  ammunition  to 
nonlicensees  except  for.  returning  fire- 
arms to  persons  from  whom  leceived. 
mailing  firearms  to  those  eligible  to  re- 
ceive them  under  18  United  States  Code 
1715 — guards,  watchmen,  officers,  and  so 
forth — and  this  prohibition  does  not 
apply  differently  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Puerto  Rico,  or  possessions  of 
the  United  States  than  if  they  were 
States; 

Second.  To  sell  or  deliver  any  firearm 
or  ammunition  to  a  nonlicensee  under  18 
years  old  or  short  guns  or  short  gun  am- 
munition to  anyone  under  21  years  old — 
applies  to  interstate  and  intrastate 
commerce ; 

Third.  To  sell  or  deliver  any  fireaim 
or  ammunition  to  any  nonlicensee  in  any 
State  where  purchase  or  possession  would 
be  a  violation  of  State  or  local  law,  un- 
less the  licensee  had  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  it  was  not  a  violation; 

Fourth.  To  sell  or  deliver  any  firearm 
to  any  nonlicensee  in  any  State  where 
purchase  or  ix).ssession  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  State  or  local  law  unless  the  li- 
censee had  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  it  was  not  a  violation. 

Fifth.  To  sell  or  deliver  any  destruc- 
tive device,  machinegun  or  sawed-off 
rifle  to  any  nonlicensee  unless  authorized 
by  the  Secretary: 

Sixth.  To  sell  or  deliver  any  firearm 
or  ammunition  to  any  pei-son  without 
lecording  name.  age.  and  address  of  such 
person — applies  to  interstate  and  intra- 
state commerce; 

Seventh.  To  transfer  any  firearm  or 
ammunition  to  any  i^erson  having  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  such  person  is  a 
fugitive  from  justice,  under  indictment, 
a  convicted  felon,  an  imlawful  user  of 
marihuana,  dangerous  drugs  or  nar- 
cotics, or  has  been  adjudicated  a  mental 
defective  or  committed  to  a  mental  in- 
.stitution: 

Eiglith.  To  make  false  entries  or  fail 
to  make  proper  entries  or  maintain  rec- 
ords as  required  by  this  act. 

H.R.  17735  makes  it  unlawful  for  any 
nonlicensee : 

First.  To  t'-anspoi-t  into  or  receive  in 
the  State  of  his  residence  any  firearm 
obtained  outside  the  State — exception 
for  firearms  obtained  by  bequest  or  in- 
testate    succession — fuither     exception 
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for   long   guns   otherwise   lawfully   ob- 
tained in  a  contiguous  State; 

Second.  To  transport  bi  commerce 
machineguns,  sawed-off  rifles  and  sawed- 
off  shotguns  unless  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 

Third.  To  transfer,  transport  or  de- 
liver any  firearm  to  another  nonlicensee 
who  resides  in  another  State — exception 
for  firearms  obtained  by  bequest  or 
intestate  succession: 

H.R.  17735  makes  it  unlawful  for  com- 
mon or  contract  carriers: 

First.  To  transport  in  commerce  any 
firearm  or  ammunition  with  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  such  transportation  is 
In  violation  of  this  act; 

H.R.  17735  makes  it  unlawful  for  any: 

First.  Felon: 

Second.  Fugitive; 

Third.  Person  under  indictment; 

Fourth.  Unlawful  user  of  marihuana, 
dangerous  drugs,  or  narcotics: 

Fifth. -Adjudicated  mental  defective  or 
person  previously  committed  to  a  men- 
tal institution:  First,  to  ship  or  trans- 
port In  commerce  any  firearm  or  am- 
munition: second,  to  receive  any  fire- 
arm or  ammunition  that  has  been 
shipped  or  transported  in  commerce. 

In  essence,  the  bill  requires  all  fire- 
arms transactions,  with  certain  noted  ex- 
ceptions, to  be  channeled  through  li- 
censed dealers  within  the  citizen's  State 
or  residence.  The  clear  purpo.se  of  such 
channeling  is  to  permit  the  Federal  law 
to  assist  the  State  in  assuring  the  integ- 
rity of  the  State  firearms  control  laws. 

It  has  been  the  easy  circumvention  of 
State  law  through  use  of  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  that  has  caused  much 
of  the  difficult  and  troublesome  problem 
that  is  before  us  today.  Now,  the  State 
will  have  the  force  of  Federal  law  to  put 
teeth  into  ts  own  statutes  while  It  is 
free  to  adopt  its  own  internal  firearms 
control.  Federal  law  will,  however,  pro- 
hibit sales  of  handguns  and  handgun 
ammunition  to  those  under  21  and  will 
prohibit  the  sale  of  all  firearms  and  am- 
munition to  those  under  18,  notwith- 
standing State  policy. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  the 
House  has  received  many,  many  letters 
from  constituents  expressing  their  fears 
that  their  constitutional  rights  to  bear 
arms  will  be  violated  by  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation.  In  supporting  this  legis- 
lation, I  am  well  aware  of  the  .second 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
provides :  | 

A  well  regulated  mllltla,  being  necessary  to 
the  security  of  a  free  Statt.  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  shall  not 
be  infringed. 

I  would  like  to  observe  first,  that  when 
Congress  enacted  firearms  legislation  In 
1934  and  in  1938  and  in  1968.  never  did 
it  consider  that  the  second  amendment 
was  an  obstacle  to  such  legislation. 

For  the  decisions  of  the  Federal  couits 
have  held  that  the  second  amendment  is 
a  prohibition  upon  Federal  action  which 
would  interfere  with  the  oi-ganization.  by 
States,  of  their  militia. 

Today,  it  thus  appears  that  the  "well 
regulated  militia"  referred  to  in  the  sec- 
ond amendment  is  in  fact  the  organized 
militia  of  the  several  States. 

The  concept  of  the  right  of  the  people 
to  keep  and  bear  arms,  a  concept  em- 


braced by  both  State  and  Federal  con- 
stitutions, has  been  interpreted,  again 
and  again,  by  the  courts  not  to  prevent 
the  States  from  regulating  the  carrying 
of  deadly  weapons  by  individuals  or  from 
prohibiting  the  formation  of  paramili- 
tary groups.  The  concept  of  "bearing 
arms"  is  a  military  concept  and  is  some- 
thing quite  dififerent  from  the  carrying  of 
a  weapon  by  a  person.  Insofar  as  the 
right  is  deemed  to  exist  in  individuals, 
the  courts  have  said  that  this  right  is 
only  to  participate  in  the  common  de- 
fense against  attack.  This  was  the  view 
stated  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  land- 
mark decision.  United  States  v.  Miller, 
307  U.S.  17411939'. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  legislation 
which  in  any  way  interferes  with  the  or- 
ganization and  operation  of  a  State  mili- 
tia. There  is  thus  nothing  in  this  legisla- 
tion that  violates  the  second  amendment 
right  to  bear  arms. 

This  legislation,  like  its  forerunners, 
is  constitutional. 

H.R.  17735  strikes  a  reasonable  bal- 
ance between  the  conflicting  interests  in- 
volved. Yet.  it  is  effective.  And  for  those 
who  have  voiced  their  fears,  let  me  em- 
phasize by  repetition  that  this  bill  does 
not  requii'e  the  registration  of  any  fire- 
arm nor  the  licensing  of  any  person  to 
use  a  firearm. 

It  deseiwes  our  favorable  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  My  question  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
whom  I  regard  very  highly,  is  in  regard 
to  a  statement  that  was  made  during  the 
discussion  on  the  rule  to  the  effect  that 
there  would  be  a  very  short  substitute 
offered  to  this  bill. 

As  I  read  this  bill,  it  seems  to  me  It 
is  carefully  drawn  and  it  covers,  as  the 
gentleman  has  already  said,  at  least  20 
some-odd  points. 

Is  it  possible  to  produce  a  simple  sub- 
stitute to  this  bill  that  would  provide  the 
protection  and  cover  the  points  of  law 
by  a  substitute  which  would  depend  upon 
a  reference  to  the  so-called  hand  gun 
bill  which  was  passed  recently, 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Countless  hours 
were  spent  in  writing  and  rewriting  and 
polishing  this  legislation.  In  my  opinion 
it  has  been  reduced  to  the  very  minimiun 
that  we  feel  ip  needed  to  protect  the 
peaceful  law-abiding  citizens  of  this 
country.  I  know  of  not  adequate  short 
substitute  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  And.  following  the  line 
of  that  question  which  was  propounded 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Mc- 
culloch] by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HoLiriELDl.  is  it  not  true  that 
there  were  substantial  amendments 
agreed  to  by  the  special  ad  hoc  subcom- 
mittee which  greatly  Improved  the  bill? 


Among  those,  there  is  a  judicial  review  of 
the  action  of  the  Secretary  in  revoking 
or  denying  Federal  firearms  dealers, 
manufacturers,  and  importeis  licenses; 
there  is  an  amendment  taking  away  the 
Secretary's  absolute  discretion  in  respect 
to  the  issuance  of  license.s.  Another 
amendment  was  agreed  to  that  would 
hf.ve  the  effect  of  requiring  dealers  to 
send  certified  copies  of  their  licenses,  pro- 
vided to  them  by  the  Secretai-y  of  the 
Treasury,  when  dealing  with  other  li- 
censees. 

In  other  words,  are  not  all  of  these 
amendments  to  the  bill  important  im- 
provements which  should  be  included  in 
the  consideration  of  any  firearms  legisla- 
tion? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  The  answer  to 
everj'  part  of  that  question  Is  an  un- 
equivocal "Yes  " 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  say  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  I  Mr.  RailsbackI, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
BiesterI.  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  CoRMANl.  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  all  contributed  many  count- 
less hours  toward  the  production  of  this 
piece  of  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  one 
que.stion? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  Chairman,  apparently  there  are  a 
great  many  collectors,  legitimate  collec- 
tors in  this  country,  and  the  details  of 
this  I  believe  are  best  expressed  in  a  let- 
ter which  I  received  from  a  collector  the 
other  day  which  says  that  "this  law 
would  prevent  me  from  trading  guns 
with  other  collectors  in  faraway  States, 
as  the  only  way  this  can  be  economi- 
cally accomplished  Is  through  the  mail 
service.  ' 

Is  there  any  provision  concerning  this 
in  the  law? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  In  reply  to  the  in- 
quin>'  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
there  is  no  provision  In  this  law  for  the 
collector  operating  under  the  conditions 
mentioned. 

We  have  had  that  matter  under 
lengthy  consideration,  but  we  had  come 
to  no  final  conclusion  on  an  amendment 
for  collectors  when  we  adjourned  yester- 
day on  how  that  question  could  be  an- 
swered except  to  say  that  under  the  bill 
such  persons,  if  not  federally  licensed  as 
a  dealer,  could  buy.  sell,  and  ship  fire- 
arms in  commerce  through  licensed 
dealers. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  propose  to  support  this 
legislation.  But  I  do  have  three  short 
questions  that  have  come  to  my  attention 
with  regard  particularly  to  shotguns. 

I  have  one  in  my  home.  May  I.  under 
this  bill  if  it  becomes  law.  take  it  back  to 
South  Dakota  with  me  without  having 
to  register  it? 
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Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Is  it  in  your  home 
in  Washington? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  It  is  in  my  home  in  Wash- 
ington at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  such  action  might  be  contrary 
to  the  terms  of  this  bill  if  this  bill  is  ap- 
plied to  lirearms  obtained  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  law.  if  enacted  unless 
.vou  obtained  the  firearm  in  the  state  of 
your  domicile. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Would  the  gentleman  re- 
peat his  .statement. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  believe  taking  it 
home  might  be  contrary  to  the  bill  if  the 
law  is  interpreted  as  I  have  just  in- 
dicated. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  It  would  be  contrary  to 
the  bill? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  It  might  'oe  con- 
trary. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  That  is.  I  would  not  be 
able  as  a  iJerson  who  brought  his  .«hoi- 
gun  along  with  him  because  he  dnes  not 
want  to  leave  it  at  home  in  his  district, 
and  I  have  it  in  my  possession  now  in  my 
home  here,  the  gentleman  is  stating  that 
in  his  judgment  taking  it  back  home  to 
my  district,  if  the  bill  becomes  a  law, 
would  be  contrary  to  the  law? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  You  might  send  it 
through  a  licensed  dealer  back  to  your 
district  and  avoid  the  possible  prohibi- 
,  tion  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Is  my  imderstand- 
ing  correct  that  there  has  been  a  com- 
mittee amendment  prepared  to  meet  the 
question  po.sed  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Yes.  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  liis  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  one  other  question,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  If  I  were  to  go  from 
South  Dakota  to  Montana  or  to  Wyo- 
ming to  do  ,'ome  hunting  with  my  shot- 
gun and  I  did  not  take  my  ammunition 
along  with  me.  would  I  be  able  to  buy 
ammunition  in  the  other  State? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  You  would  be  able 
to  buy  the  ammunition  on  a  hunting 
trip.  You  can  take  that  gun  to  any 
State  in  the  Union  which  does  not  forbid 
taking  the  gun  into  that  State  if  you 
originally  obtained  it  in  your  State  of 
residence. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  But  if  I  brought  it  my- 
self into  another  State.  I  could  buy  am- 
munition? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman could  do  that  pursuant  to  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  But  there  is  a  question 
about  being  able  to  take  my  gun  home. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
Thompson]. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chaii-man.  the  i-ecent  deluge  of  mail 
which  we  have  been  receiving  from  con- 
cerned constituents  is  physical  e\idence 
of  the  importance  of  gun  control  legis- 
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lation  to  the  American  people.  The  argu- 
ments pro  and  con  on  this  bill,  H.R. 
17735,  and  on  other  proposed  bills,  are 
well  known.  What  is  surprising  is  that  the 
.same  gruesome  statistics,  heard  again 
and  again  by  our  citizens,  are  interpreted 
by  different  people  in  such  different  ways. 

I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  still  another 
time  the  statistics  on  the  use  of  guns  in 
crimes  reported  by  the  Attorney  General, 
but  ijerhaps  we  have  become  so  dulled 
by  their  constant  flow  that  we  forget 
what  each  number  represents — a  crimi- 
nal act  committed,  or  a  life  abruptly 
ended.  Every  year  6.500  murders.  43.000 
aggravated  assaults,  and  60,000  robberies 
are  committed  with  firearms.  A  recent 
5-year  survey,  conducted  in  40  cities 
revealedthat  more  than  50.000  rifles  and 
shotguns  were  taken  by  the  police  from 
convlcttd  criminals. 

Tlie.se  and  other  figures  point  us  in 
only  one  direction — toward  effective  reg- 
ulation of  the  indiscriminate  .sale  of 
fireai-ms.  We  must  enact  sensible  gun 
control  legislation  which  will  aid  our 
beleaguered  policemen  in  combating 
crime,  will  allow  respon.sible  citizens 
the  use  of  firearms  for  legitimate  pur- 
po.ses.  and  will  keep  guns  out  of  the  liands 
of  minors,  the  mentally  deranged,  the 
narcotic  addicts,  and  the  criminals. 

H.R.  17735  is  the  immediate  step 
vvhich  we  must  lake.  It  will  .supplement 
the  gun  control  provisions  recently 
enacted  in  the  crime  control  bill  by  ino- 
hibiting  the  interstate  and  foreign  ship- 
ping to  individuals  of  all  firearms  and 
ammunition.  It  regulates  interstate  re- 
tail sales  of  firearms  and  ammunition, 
and  restricts  anyone  under  18  from  pur- 
chasing a  rifle  and  anyone  under  21  from 
purchasing  a  pistol.  Fugitives,  criminals, 
and  drug  addicts  would  be  prohibited 
from  purchasing  guns  and  ammunition. 

In  light  of  the  admitted  need  to  help 
our  policemen  in  their  fiaht  against 
crime.  I  think  it  is  significant  that  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  endorses  this  measure.  It  is  ea.sy 
to  see  why:  this  bill  will  cut  off  the  steady 
stream  of  guns  from  out  of  State  and 
abroad  into  the  hands  of  those  unfit  to 
possess  them,  and  thereby  liclp  our  po- 
lice to  fulfill  better  the  responsibility 
which  we  have  given  them. 

My  State  of  New  Jersey  lias  in  force 
exernplarj-  legislation  requiring  prospec- 
tive gun  owners  to  obtain,  after  inve.sti- 
gation.  identification  cards  issued  by  the 
police.  The  New  Jersey  State  police  ad- 
vise us  that  since  this  law  went  into  ef- 
fect, in  August  1966.  1.659  i^ermit  ap- 
plications have  been  denied  because  the 
applicant  was  a  convicted  criminal,  un- 
der age.  an  alcoholic,  a  dru?  addict,  or 
mentally  incompetent.  Yet  this  strict 
law  has  not  hindered  New  Jersey  sports- 
men. During  the  1966  hunting  season, 
when  the  law  was  effective,  more  hunt- 
ing licen.ses  were  sold  than  in  the  previ- 
ous year. 

But  I  still  believe  that  a  strong  Federal 
law  is  necessary  to  insure  that  the  citi- 
zens in  all  our  States  liave  protection 
from  the  gimfire  of  the  deranged.  Earlier 
it  had  been  my  intention,  with  other 
Members,  to  develop  and  work  for  enact- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  firearms  control 
bill,    including    reasonable    registration 


and  licensing  provisions.  However,  in 
view  of  the  commitment  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  by  that  committee's  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member,  my 
original  intention  now  appears  imprac- 
tical. In  such  circumstances,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  believe  that  the  most  reasonable 
way  to  proceed  is  to  legislate  by  amend- 
ment. 

All  published  public  opinion  polls  show 
that  85  percent  or  more  of  the  public  has 
favored  strong  Federal  gun  control  legis- 
lation since  1938.  There  is  support  for 
such  legislation  from  such  groups  as  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  the  AFL- 
CIO,  the  International  Association  of 
Police  Chiefs,  the  American  Association 
of  Retired  Per.sons,  the  Transport  Work- 
ers Union,  the  United  Auto  Workers,  and 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

If  we  in  Congress  are  faithfully  to  rep- 
resent the  opinion  of  the  American 
people,  and  to  meet  our  responsibility  in 
protecting  the  public  safety,  we  must  im- 
mediately enact  H.R.  17735. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Yates  I . 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Celler  bill.  It  !.«  another 
step  in  the  direction  of  really  effective 
firearms  control.  It  is  the  logical  suc- 
cessor to  the  firearms  control  measure 
that  was  passed  by  this  House  as  part  of 
the  omnibus  crime  bill.  It  makes  no  sense 
to  pass  a  bill  that  controls  the  interstate 
shipment  of  pistols  and  revolvers,  which 
account  for  70  ijercent  of  the  sun  homi- 
cides in  this  countrj',  and  leave  unregu- 
lated the  long  guns  which  account  for 
the  other  30  percent  of  those  crimes. 
Seventy-percent  regulation  of  interstate 
firearms  traffic  is  good.  One  hundred - 
percent  regulation  is  better. 

In  addition  to  limiting  the  promis- 
cuous dissemination  of  long  arms,  the 
Celler  bill  performs  two  other  functions 
essential  to  effective  gun  control.  For  one 
thing,  its  provisions  insure  that  strong 
State  and  local  gun  laws  will  not  be  sub- 
verted and  circumvented.  Additionally, 
the  bill  controls  in  some  degree  the  dis- 
tribution of  ammunition:  with  over  50 
million  firearms  already  in  circulation 
throughout  our  Nation,  control  of  the 
ammunition  they  fire  will  provide  a  use- 
ful check  on  their  potential  for  abuse. 

Our  need  is  no  less  urgent  than  it  was 
a  few  weeks  ago  when  the  bill  regulating 
handguns  was  passed.  If  anything,  it  is 
more  urgent.  Innocent  citizens  continue 
to  die  at  the  rate  of  50  each  day  as  the 
result  of  firearms  abuse.  Even  the  most 
outspoken  proponents  of  gun  control  do 
not  claim  that  it  will  .stop  gun  crimes 
entirely,  but  all  the  best  information 
available  indicates  that  strong  gim  con- 
trol laws  do  in  fact  limit  crimes  of 
violence. 

Those  States  that  have  already  en- 
acted strong  gun  control  statutes  have  a 
demonstrably  lower  gtm  homicide  rate 
than  those  States  that  have  weak  regula- 
tions. The  contention  that  "Gims  don't 
kill  people — jieaple  kill  people"  is  a 
misleading  half  truth  that  distorts  the 
real  issues  ol  the  gun  control  debate.  Tlie 
fact  is  that  there  is  no  readily  available 
instrument  of  human  destruction  quite 
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so  lethal  and  deadly  efiQci«nt  as  a  fire- 
arm. People  would  have  a  Biuch  tougher 
time  killing  people  if  firearms  were  not 
so  easily  available  to  every  criminal  and 
social  misfit  that  wanted  them.  The  Cel- 
ler  bill  takes  a  signiflcant  step  in  that 
direction.  It  deserves  our  support. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Casey  1 . 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chainipan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  j 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
vote  for  the  gun  control  legislation  pres- 
ently before  the  House.  I  do  not  think 
it  can  be  justified.  After  discussing  the 
proposal  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
who  support  it,  I  am  convlElced  that  they 
are  not  going  to  be  satisjfced  with  this 
legislation  which  would  satisfy  gun  con- 
trol advocates — the  confiscation  of  fire- 
arms. 

I  say  this  legislation  willinot  work  and 
guu  control  proponents  wfll  want  more 
next  year  or  the  next  yean  and  they  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  anytjiing  less  than 
confiscation.  I  doubt  evenlhen  that  leg- 
islation can  keep  flrearrils  out  of  the 
hands  of  criminals.  ' 

The  fact  of  the  matter  s  that  a  crim- 
inal is  a  criminal  becaui  s  he  is  not  a 
law-abidinK  citizen.  Surely  we  are  dream- 
ing if  we  think  legislatioi  i  such  as  this 
will  be  obeyed  by  the  crii  linal  element. 
It  would  be  the  good  citi  ens — farmers, 
ranchers,  and  sportsmei  — who  would 
suffer  most  if  strong  gul  controls  are 
enacted.  Many  of  the  peoc  e  in  our  State 
of  Montana  keep  firearms  out  of  neces- 
sity. Ranchers  and  farme  s  use  them  in 
their  daily  work.  Many  <  f  our  citizens 
live  in  isolated  areas  far  removed  from 
the  police  protection  whi  h  is  available 
in  urban  centers. 

I  believe  the  controls  wh  ch  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  bis  week  pose 
a  threat  to  the  rights  of  {  lese  law  abid- 
ing citizens  as  well  as  to  the  rights  of 
people  in  all  parts  of  oui  country  who 
love  to  hunt. 

I  will  support  an  amen  iment  to  guti 
control  legislation  which  would  enable 
the  individual  States  t^i  idopt  firearm 
control  legislation  suited  to  their  par- 
ticulai-  needs.  The  situatioi  i  and  the  need 
for  this  legislation  varies  greatly  from 
State  to  State,  and  I  do  lot  think  it  is 
possible  for  the  Federal  (  overnment  to 
enact  broad  legislation  v«iich  would  be 
fair  to  these  varying  dems  nds. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chai  man.  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  que  tion  before  he 
starts? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  Case  '  bill  sets  out 
two  forms  of  homicide  murder  and 
homicide  other  than  vo  untaiT-  What 
foiTns  of  homicide  would  tie  second  item 
cover?  Would  it  cover  r  !gllgent  homi- 
cide? Suppose  a  drunke  i  driver  were 
to  kill  a  person  and  ha<  a  gun  in  his 
car?  Second,  is  it  the  :  itciit  of  your 
amendment  that  the  te  m  "firearms" 
would  cover  a  firearm  thJ  t  was  disman- 
tled and  carried  in  a  cas  ',  for  example, 
at  the  time  of  the  coi  imission  of  a 
crime? 

Mr.  CASEY,  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  think  It  wc  ild  follow  the 


definition  of  a  firearm  as  contained  in 
the  bill,  because  I  propose  to  offer  the 
bill  as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  17735.  So 
I  would  say  that  that  is  the  way  it  would 
be  construed. 

I  appreciate  the  remarks  and  the  ques- 
tions that  have  been  raised  concerning 
the  so-called  Casey  bill,  in  which  I  take 
pride  of  authorship. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  this 
is  the  most  discussion  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  have  on  this  bill,  and,  of 
course,  it  is  the  first  discussion  this 
House  has  had  an  opportunity  to  have, 
because  it  has  been  difflcult  to  pet  any 
committee  to  consider  turning  it  out. 
That  does  not  mean  that  it  does  not  have 
some  supijort,  because  there  are  27  Mem- 
bers who  have  introduced  the  same  or 
very  similar  bills. 

Mr.  Chairman,  about  3  years  ago  I  be- 
came disturbed  because  all  legislation 
was  aimed  at  what  I  felt,  and  what  many 
of  my  constituents  and  many  people 
throughout  the  country  felt  were  only 
those  citizens  who  were  going  to  abide 
by  the  law  and  were  going  to  comply 
with  the  law  in  all  respects,  and  not  a 
single  voice  is  being  raised  on  penalties. 
No  further  effort  was  being  made  to  get 
at  the  criminal  use  of  firearms. 

You  are  going  to  hear,  and  I  am  sure 
when  I  get  the  opportunity  to  offer  my 
amendment  there  will  be  suggestions  for 
my  amendment.  And  that  is  good.  That 
is  what  we  should  do.  I  am  not  so  hard- 
headed  that  I  think  I  wrote  a  perfect  bill. 
You  have  already  pointed  out  here  on  the 
floor  today  one  thing  that  needed  clean- 
ing up.  But  I  say  to  the  House,  work  with 
me.  Let  us  get  after  the  criminal  ele- 
ment. Let  us  get  after  these  fellows  who 
continue  to  be  turned  loose  over  and 
over  again  to  commit  crime.  That  is 
whom  we  are  after.  We  are  not  after  all 
these  exceptions,  all  these  incidents  you 
talk  about,  like  accidental  homicide  or. 
as  the  gentleman  from  New  York  said: 
He  had  a  permit  to  carry  a  pistol  and 
happened  to  be  carrying  it,  someone  gets 
angry  and  pushes  someone  else — we  are 
not  after  that.  I  am  not  after  it. 

There  are  going  to  be  all  sorts- of  at- 
tempts to  kill  this  amendment.  The 
chairman  does  not  want  it.  If  he  wanted 
it,  he  would  have  reported  the  bill  out 
a  long  time  ago.  It  has  been  in  the  com- 
mittee better  than  a  year. 

He  wants  to  confine  hiis  arguments  to 
the  bill  that  he  reported  out.  which  was 
sent  to  him  to  be  introduced  by  the  exec- 
utive department. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  chairman. 
He  is  a  gentleman  who  does  a  fine  job 
of  doing  what  he  thinks  is  right  and  what 
he  thinks  should  be  done.  He  has  been 
very  courteous  to  me.  and  I  appreciate 
it  ver>'  much. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Of  course,  the  gentleman 
probably  does  not  know,  but  I  requested 
reports  from  the  various  departments  on 
the  gentleman  s  bill,  and  the  reports  were 
adverse.  They  were  from  the  Tieasury 
Department,  from  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  and  from  the  Department 
of  Jixstice. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  presume  that  is  what  the 


gentleman  was  putting  into  the  Record 
this  morning,  was  it  not?  The  gentle- 
man asked  permission  to  put  in  some 
letters  from  the  Treasurj'  and  from  the 
Justice  Department. 

Anyway,  that  does  not  surprise  me, 
Mr.  Chairman,  because  the  executive  has 
its  idea  on  what  it  wants. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  the  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

That  does  not  surprise  me  that  the 
executive  department  and  the  judicial 
department  have  rendered  adverse  opin- 
ions on  this  legislation,  but  I  say  to  the 
Members  of  this  House,  the  constituents, 
the  people  of  this  Nation,  are  looking  to 
us  to  take  some  action.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  time  and  time  again  that 
there  are  laws  on  the  books  right  now 
that  the  Justice  Department  has  not  en- 
forced. 

When  we  talk  about  Imported  gims — 
section  414.  I  believe  it  is  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954  gives  the  President, 
right  now.  the  right  to  stop  every  firearm 
from  coming  in  fi'om  a  foreign  country. 
So  why  is  there  objection  to  us  wanting 
now  to  give  some  punishment — and  I 
mean  mandatory  punishment — to  those 
who  illegally  use  a  firearm? 

It  is  said  punishment  is  no  deterrent 
I  want  to  give  the  Members  some  figures. 
T>3  Members  know  we  had  from  1961  to 
1966  a  drop  in  the  prison  ixipulation  of 
this  country,  while  crime  was  soaring?  It 
is  the  truth.  Tliere  were  20,000  fewer  in- 
mates in  State  and  Federal  prisons  in 
1966  than  there  were  in  1961.  Yet  W'- 
have  an  increase  in  serious  crimes  of  ovei 
1  million. 

We  had  a  drop  in  capital  punishment 
during  that  time,  and  we  had  a  drop  in 
the  time  that  the  people  were  .spending 
in  prison.  They  state  that  penologists 
say  my  bill  is  the  wrong  thing  to  do. 
Well,  thugs  do  not  stay  in  prison  long 
enough  now  for  the  psychologists  and 
the  rehabilitating  men  to  shake  hands 
with  them  before  they  are  out  on  the 
street  again. 

We  have  got  to  take  some  action.  The 
Ijeople  expect  it.  We  do  not  need  to  be 
afraid  of  double  jeopardy  and  that  we 
are  getting  into  State  prerogatives  or 
State  law  enforcement  fields.  We  did 
not  have  State  interference  on  the  Drug 
Abuse  Act  in  1965.  We  made  quite  a  dis- 
tinction— and  I  say  we,  and  I  joined  in 
that — that  the  drug  did  not  have  to  origi- 
nate outside  the  State,  and  in  the  pre- 
amble we  stated  it  covered  both  intra- 
state and  interstate,  because  we  wanted 
to  stop  drug  abuse.  We  had  only  about 
50.000  drug  abuse  offenses  in  that  year 
when  we  enacted  that  law.  and  we  have 
over  1  million  serious  crimes  being  com- 
mitted each  year  in  this  country. 

So  I  say  it  is  time  for  us  to  get  a  little 
bit  tough,  a  little  bit  hard. 

The  chairman  says  this  was  bom  of 
anger.  Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  do  not 
get  a  little  mad  sometimes,  we  do  not  get 
anything  accomplished,  and  the  chair- 
man knows  it. 

I  say  it  is  time  each  of  us  gets  a  little 
angry,    because    our    constituents    are 
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angry.  Every  time  we  go  home,  they  say, 
"What  are  you  doing  about  crime  on  the 
streets?"  Are  we  going  to  go  back  home 
and  say.  "Well,  we  fixed  it  so  all  the 
people  who  are  going  to.  abide  by  the 
law.  You  can't  buy  a  gun  by  mail." 

Well,  that  is  all  right.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  a  restriction  we  need  to  worry 
about,  if  the  bill  is  restricted  to  mail- 
order sales. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  why  this  bill 
is  drafted  to  say  felonies?  In  this  bill, 
why  did  the  gentleman  not  say  Federal 
felonies?  Why  does  he  have  to  include 
felonies  or  conduct  that  is  a  crime  under 
any  State  law? 

Mr.  CASEY.  This  does  not  say  "Fed- 
eral felonies."  I  do  not  know  what  bill 
the  gentleman  is  reading.  I  do  not  know 
whose  bill  the  gentleman  is  reading. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
reading  H.R.  6137. 

Mr,  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  bill 
enumerates  the  crimes. 

The  chairman  says  he  is  not  an  expert 
on  rape,  but  I  am  not  either. 

But  there  could  be  a  rape  committed  on 
Federal  property  which  would  be  a  Fed- 
eral offense.  The  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  knows  a  lot 
more  law  than  I  do,  and  he  is  well  aware 
of  that. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman,  there  has 
been  talk  by  some  who  want  to  reduce 
this  to  only  Federal  offenses,  and  apply 
It  just  to  Federal  offenses.  I  am  not  en- 
amored with  that  idea,  because  there  are 
so  few  Federal  offei^es.  and  what  we  are 
after  is  all  crime. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  me  a  half  minute? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  if  a  person  is  robbing  a  na- 
tional bank  he  is  committing  a  Federal 
crime  even  though  it  is  within  the  State 
jurisdiction.  There  are  lots  of  crimes  like 
that  which  are  Federal  offenses.  Tliere 
would  be  no  question  as  to  the  gentle- 
man's bill  if  the  bill  were  limited  so  as 
to  make  it  apply  to  Federal  offenses,  and 
then  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  say  that 
the  gun  had  to  be  transported  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

I  am  just  inquiring  whether  the  gen- 
tleman considered  this  in  the  drafting  of 
his  bill. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  I 
do  not  believe  they  need  to  have  the  gun 
in  interstate  commerce.  The  way  the 
courts  have  ruled  on  the  impact  on  inter- 
.state  commerce,  the  gun  could  originate 
anywhere.  I  do  not  believe  the  wording 
was  really  necessary. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr,  Chairman,  the  text 
of  my  bill  is  brief.  It  sets  a  mandatorj- 
10-year  Federal  prison  sentence  on  first 
offense,  and  25  years  on  any  subsequent 
offense,  for  anyone  who  uses  or  carries 
a  firearm  which  has  been  transported  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  during 
commission  of  any  robbery,  assault,  mur- 


der, rape,  burglary,  kidnaping,  or  homi- 
cide— other  than  involuntary  man- 
slaughter. 

Let  me  make  it  emphatically  clear: 
This  amendment  will  not  make  these 
crimes  Federal  offenses.  These  will  con- 
tinue to  be  State  offenses,  punishable  in 
State  courts.  What  this  amendment  does 
is  to  make  a  Federal  crime  the  use  or 
possession  of  a  firearm  which  moved  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  while 
committing  lhe.se  criminal  acts.  This 
amendment  is  not  an  inva.sion  of  State 
authority,  nor  a  step  toward  creating  a 
Federal  police  state.  Neither  will  it  re- 
quire creation  of  many  new  courts,  nor 
employment  of  vast  numbers  of  Federal 
law  enforcement  officers.  What  this 
amendmejit  does  is  to  create  another — 
and  a  badly  needed — law  enforcement 
weapon  to  combat  crime.  We  have  acted 
many  times  to  supplement  State  law  to 
control  such  local  crimes  as  prostitution, 
gambling,  arson,  extortion,  auto  theft, 
bombings  of  residences  and  buildings, 
uttering  false  bomb  threats,  kidnaping, 
narcotics,  and  so  forth.  Now.  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  make  the  punishment 
for  cilminal  u.se  and  po-ssession  of  fire- 
arms so  severe  that  such  crimes  will 
become  as  rare  as  armed  robbery  of  a 
U.S.  post  office. 

Do  you  know  why  armed  robbeiy  of  a 
post  office  is  a  rare  occurrence?  It  is  be- 
cause it  carries  a  fiat,  mandatory  25-year 
prison  sentence.  And  even  though  post 
offices  hold  vast  sums  of  cash — readily 
convertible  money  order  blanks,  and  few. 
if  any,  armed  guards — these  punks  know 
the  heavy  sentence  is  not  worth  the  risk. 
In  1967  there  were  82  robberies  of  post 
offices.  At  the  same  time.  1.318  banks 
were  robbed.  Why?  Becau.se  bank  rob- 
bery carries  a  lighter  sentence — any- 
thing from  probation  up  to  20  years  in 
prison.  But  the  severeness  of  the  penal- 
ties is  reversed  on  burglary  of  a  bank  or 
a  post  office.  Burglarize  a  post  office  and 
the  maximum  you  can  get  is  5  years  in 
pri-son.  Burglarize  a  bank  and  you  can 
get  up  to  20  years.  And  do  not  think  these 
punks  do  not  know  it  In  1967.  they  bur- 
Rlarized  1,931  post  offices — and  only  273 
banks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  not  isolated 
statistics  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look 
at  the  tabulation  I  placed  in  the  Record 
of  July  12.  on  page  21062.  What  a  shock- 
ing story  of  the  breakdown  in  law  and 
order,  of  crime  and  no  punishment.  Is  it 
not  obvious  why  our  streets  are  unsafe  at 
any  hour — our  outlets  of  commerce  are 
looted  wantonly  and  at  will — our  valiant 
police  officers  are  shot  down  in  cold 
blood?  For  6  steady  years,  our  prisons 
have  spewed  forth  on  a  defenseless  so- 
ciety case-hardened  career  criminals.  Is 
it  not  shocking  to  realize  that  since  1961 
serious  criminal  offenses  have  increased 
by  more  than  1.2  million  crime.s — and  yet 
the  population  of  our  State  and  Federal 
prisons  has  decreased  by  20,000  inmates? 

Let  me  cite  these  brief  figures  which 
paint  ?  grim  and  disheartening  picture 
of  law  enforcement: 

In  1960 — there  were  slightly  more  than 
2  million  serious  criminal  offenses — 871.- 
000  arrests  for  serious  violent  crime — 
220,000  inmates  in  cur  State  and  Federal 
prisons — 13,745  defendants  in  Federal 
courts   sentenced   to   prison   terms — 42 


criminals  executed — and  police  and  jail 
expenditures  nationally  cost  us  $3  billion. 
In  1966 — the  latest  figures  available — 
there  were  3.2  million  criminal  offenses — 
1.1  million  arrests  for  serious  crime — 
only  199.000  inmates  in  our  State  and 
Federal  prisons — only  13,282  defendants 
in  Federal  court  sentenced  to  pri.son 
terms,  in  spite  of  the  fact  Congress  had 
created  118  additional  Federal  judge- 
ships during  this  period — one  criminal 
executed — and  the  cost  of  police  protec- 
tion and  jail  expenditures  had  soared  to 
$4.1  billion. 

Fewer  criminals  in  prison — fewer  crim- 
inals sentenced  by  our  courts — crime  at 
an  alltime  high — our  streets,  our  homes, 
our  bu.sinesses  unsafe  durine  the  day  or 
night.  What  a  terrifying  picture  of  iier- 
missiveness — of  failure  to  act  to  enforce 
the  law.  Is  there  any  wonder  that  our 
people  are  demanding  protection  from 
the  armed  criminal? 

Too  long  have  we  listened  to  the  so- 
ciologists, the  social  do-gooders,  and  the 
theorists  who  bleed  about  the.se  punks. 
For  6  straight  years,  we  have  listened  to 
their  cit  that  ".society  is  at  fault."  that 
punishment — including  execution — is  no 
deterrent  to  crime,  that  probation  and 
not  a  pri.son  cell  is  the  answer.  And  for 
6  long  years  an  ever-increasing  number 
of  decent  Americans  have  been  robbed, 
raped,  and  murdered  by  thousands  of 
liardened  convicts  turned  loo.se  by  mis- 
guided sympathy  to  prey  upon  us. 

There  are  some  who  oppose  my  hard- 
line approach,  claiming  that  adoption  of 
my  amendment  will  mean  that  we  must 
build  moi-e  and  larger  prisons.  If  this  be 
so — then  let  us  get  on  with  it.  But  I  sug- 
gest we  could  go  far  toward  ending  gun 
crimes  by  filling  the  20.000  prison  cells 
we  have  emptied  since  1961  by  parole, 
probation,  work  release,  and  other  forms 
of  leniency. 

Some  self-anointed  spokesmen  for 
various  antigun  committees  loudly  pro- 
claim that  the  stiff,  mandatory  sentence 
I  propose  is  not  a  deterrent  to  gun  crimes. 
Personally,  I  prefer  the  opinion  of  one  of 
the  greatest  law-enforcement  officers 
our  country  has  produced,  FBI  Director 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who  said  ; 

Crime  rates  in  tlie  United  States  wUl  drop 
wlien  the  criminal  is  convinced  that  his  ar- 
rest will  be  swift,  his  prosecution  prompt, 
and  his  sentence  substantial.  Is  today's 
criminal  certain  that  all — or  even  one-  of 
these  conditions  exist?  Certainly  not.  . 
Today's  criminal  is  convinced  that  an  aprt- 
thetlc,  uncooperative  public  will  delay  liis 
;,rrest — that  new  court  decisions  will  post- 
pone or  prevent  his  prosecution — and  that, 
through  unjustified  leniency,  his  sentence 
will  be  negligible  And  ai:  the  while.  apolog:bts 
under  various  ijrofessional  disguises  will  re- 
lieve his  conscience  of  guilt  and  blame  society 
for  his  actions. 

This  is  the  storj-  which  is  not  being 
told  by  the  press — and  I  submit  it  is  time 
the  American  people  are  given  the  facts — 
all  the  facts — on  the  criminal,  and  his 
use  and  possession  of  firearms.  It  is  not 
enough  for  advocates  of  restrictive  li- 
censing and  registration  measures  which 
do  nothins  to  combat  crime  and  the 
criminal,  to  cite  such  statistics  as  "335 
pohce  officers  shot  to  death  since  I960." 
Tell  them  that  of  the  442  persons  arrested 
for  these  murders — 67  jiercent  had  prior 
criminal  convictions  and  possessed  fire- 
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arms  In  violation  of  ext  ting  State  and 
Federal  laws.  Tell  ther  ,  that  of  this 
group — 69  percent  had  b<  ?n  turned  loose 
repeatedly  by  lax  and  ler  ent  parole  au- 
thorities, that  in  fact.  3  o:  every  10  of  the 
murderers  were  on  paroU  at  the  time  he 
killed  a  police  officer. 

Here,  in  the  District  i  f  Columbia,  a 
police  officer  was  viclousl  shot  to  death 
while  attempting  to  makemn  arrest  a  few 
days  ago — an  act  termed  "justifiable 
homicide"  by  the  Black  lUnited  Front. 
Not  one  member  of  this  organization,  not 
one  member  of  the  District  Council,  not 
one  local  newspaper  had  tl^  guts  to  point 
out  the  man  charged  with  the  murder  is 
an  ex-convict.  In  fact,  he  is  on  parole 
from  a  6-year  prison  term  Of  assault  with 
a  dangerous  weapon,  and  has  a  lengthy 
record  of  criminal  offensesi.  The  son,  also 
charged  in  the  murder,  has  a  record  of 
assaulting  a  police  officer  ajnd  was  turned 
loose  on  pass  as  a  mental  patient  from 
St.  Elizabeths  Hospital. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  Wives  Association  sup- 
port my'  bill  for  mandatory  lO-.vear 
prison  terms  for  illegal  use  or  possession 
of  guns?  These  women  sit  and  wait — 
knowing  their  husbands  must  go  into  the 
jungle  of  crime  and  repeatedly  arrest 
vicious,  hardened  criminals — killers  and 
potential  killers — who  are  set  free  almost 
immediately  on  parole,  probation,  or 
through  suspended  sentences. 

Stop  and  think — ask  yourselves  this 
question:  How  many  of  the  more  than 
300  p>olice  officers  murdered  in  line  of 
duty  would  be  alive  today  if  their  killers 
had  been  farced  to  serve  full  sentences  in 
prison?  How  many  will  be  alive  next 
year  if.  through  your  vote  and  support, 
my  amendment  becomes  law? 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
just  last  March,  asked  this  Congress  to 
enact  a  law  setting  an  additional  10-ycar 
penalty  for  armed  robbeiy  in  the  EMs- 
trict.  Last  week,  two  judges  here  passed 
out  the  following  sentences:  Suspended 
sentence  with  probation  for  5  years  for 
robbeiT  and  assault  with  a  dangerous 
weapon — suspended  sentence  with  pro- 
bation for  3  yeai-s  for  attempted  bank 
robbery.  Is  it  any  wonder  the  people  are 
demanding  action? 

In  the  headlines  of  today's  paper  you 
can  read  the  terrifying  story  of  a  brutal 
murderer-kidnaper — a  man  with  a  long 
and  bloody  history  of  crime,  who  terror- 
ized, raped,  and  murdered  in  North  Car- 
olina. What  in  God's  name  is  wrong  with 
a  system  which  will  turn  loose  such  a 
mad  dog  to  i-un  amok  among  decent 
people? 

We  not  only  have  the  authority — but 
we  have  the  duty— to  take  from  the 
courts  and  the  parole  authorities  the 
power  to  turn  these  people  loose  to  con- 
tinue preying  on  .society.  Consider  this 
brief  information  from  the  FBI's  study 
on  "Careers  in  Crime  ": 

Of  the  41.733  criminals  arrested  in 
1966  for  a  second  offense — 36.506  were 
repeaters,  having  prior  criminal  records. 
The  average  criminal  career  covered 
more  than  10  years,  and  this  group  aver- 
aged over  six  arrests  each,  three  con- 
victions and  two  imprisonments  proba- 
tion, suspended  sentence,  parole  and 
conditional  release  had  been  given  to  51.6 


percent  of  this  group — and  after  such 
leniency — they  averaged  more  than  five 
new  arrests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  not  only  have  the 
authority — but  we  have  the  duty — to 
act  now  to  protect  our  people  from  the 
hardened  criminal,  particularly  those 
who  illegally  use  firearms  in  a  career  of 
crime.  It  will  not  be  the  first  time — nor 
the  last — that  we  have  told  the  courts 
that  we  want  stiff,  mandatory  sentences 
to  put  an  end  to  a  wave  of  crime.  Here 
are  just  a  few  of  the  crimes  which 
Congress  has  made  punishable  by  stiff, 
niandatoiy  sentences: 

Illegal  sale  of  narcotics  to  an  adult — 
not  less  than  5  years  in  prison. 

Illegal  sale  of  narcotics  to  a  juvenile — 
not  less  than  10  years. 

Aircraft  piracy— not  less  than  20 
years,  up  to  death. 

Plunder  of  a  distressed  vessel — not  less 
imprisonment. 

Using  communication  facilities  in 
drug  crimes  and  gambling — not  less  than 
2  years. 

Plunder  of  a  distressed  vessel — not  less 
than  10  years. 

Piracy  and  related  crimes — life  im- 
prisonment. 

Murder  in  the  first  degree — man- 
datory death,  unless  the  jury  qualifies 
the  .sentence  "without  capital  punish- 
ment."  If  qualified,  mandatory  life  im- 
prisonment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  stand  alone 
here  today  in  this  fight  to  place  the  pen- 
alty for  illegal  use  of  .guns  where  it  be- 
longs— on  the  criminal.  Millions  of  de- 
cent, law-abiding  Americans  support  the 
effort  of  at  least  26  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  who  have  introduced  identical 
or  similar  "firearms  misuse'  bills.  Many 
more  have  personally  expressed  full  sup- 
port for  our  efforts,  for  they  agree  it  is 
long  past  the  time  when  Congress  must 
open  full  and  vigorous  war  on  gun 
crimes,  striking  where  it  counts — against 
the  criminal.  They  know  that  registra- 
tion, licensing,  or  any  other  restriction 
placed  upon  those  who  own  and  use  guns 
in  accord  with  all  laws  is  not  going  to 
stop  crime. 

They  know  that  the  current  owners  of 
the  162.000  stolen  guns— just  a  fraction 
of  those  stolen  in  our  country  which  has 
been  reported  so  far  to  the  FBI— are  not 
going  to  obey  any  law.  They  know  there 
is  but  one  answer:  get  tough  with  the 
criminal. 

We  have  the  authority — we  have  the 
duty — and  I  shall  give  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  do  just  that.  Join  with  us— help 
us — to  bring  justice,  law  and  order,  and 
public  safety  back  to  our  land.  Let  us  put 
an  end  to  the  terrible  ravage  of  our  peo- 
ple, of  our  economy,  our  commerce  by 
those  who  live  with  a  gun  outside  the 
laws  of  God  and  man.  I  urge  your  strong 
support  for  my  amendment,  for  it  will 
do  just  that. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  PoffI. 
Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  consti- 
tutional implications  of  the  new  legisla- 
tion in  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  declares, 
in  substance,  that  Congress  may  not 
make  it  a  crime  not  to  confess  to  a  crime. 


But  if  Congress  were  to  enact  H.R.  18110, 
the  President's  gun  registration  bill,  or 
add  its  provision  as  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  17735,  it  would  be  violating  this 
basic  principle.  For  in  enacting  title  VII 
of  the  omnibus  crime  bill.  Congress  made 
it  a  crime  for  certain  i^eople — felons, 
those  dishonorably  discharged  from  the 
Armed  Forces,  the  mentally  incompe- 
tent, expatriots.  and  aliens  unlawfully 
present  in  the  country — "to  possess  any 
firearm";  and  in  title  IV,  Congress  made 
it  a  crime  for  those  without  a  Federal 
license — for  conducting  a  firearms  busi- 
ness— to  receive  handguns  through  In- 
terstate channels.  This  is  now  Public 
Law  90-351  and  chapter  44  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code. 

H.R.  18110  would  require  under  pen- 
alty of  law  that  registrants  identify 
themselves  and  explain  how  they  ob- 
tained a  gun.  Thus,  H.R.  18110  would 
make  it  a  crime  not  to  confess  to  viola- 
tions of  title  IV  and  title  VII  of  Public 
Law  90-351. 

On  January  29  of  this  year,  in  Haynes 
v.  United  States  '390  U.S.  85),  the  Su- 
preme Court  applied  to  the  area  of  fire- 
arms registration  the  principle  that  the 
law  cannot  make  it  a  crime  not  to  con- 
fess to  a  crime.  Tlie  result  is  that  a 
violator  of  firearms  laws  cannot  be  com- 
pelled under  penalty  of  law  to  register 
his  violations. 

H.R.  18110  admits  the  thrust  of  the 
Haynes  decision,  but  seeks  to  parry  that 
thrust  with  a  provision  that  would  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  information  or  evidence 
obtained  from  the  registration  certificate 
as  evidence  in  a  criminal  proceeding 
against  the  person  who  submitted  that 
certificate. 

However,  that  protection  accorded  the 
registrant  falls  short  of  the  protection 
accorded  by  the  fifth  amendment. 

Congress  has  traveled  thLs  path  before. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  clearly  .set  down 
the  guideposts  leading  to  constitutional 
legislation. 

The  question  is  whether  the  statutory 
protection — against  the  use  of  the  in- 
formation in  the  prosecution  of  the 
declarant — is  sufficient  to  supplant  the 
constitutional  privilege.  The  answer  to 
that  question  was  settled  in  Counselman 
V.  Hitchcock.  142  U.S.  547  <1892i.  There 
the  Supreme  Court  judged  the  suflBciency 
of  section  860  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
which  stated  that  no  information  ob- 
tained from  the  declarant  could  be  used 
against  him  in  any  manner  in  any  crimi- 
nal proceeding.  This  Is  the  very  approach 
taken  in  section  934(c)  of  H.R.  18110. 
The  court  voided  this  approach,  saying 
at  pages  585-586  of  a  unanimous  opinion: 
We  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  no  statute 
which  leaves  the  party  or  witness  subject  to 
prosecution  after  he  answers  the  criminat- 
ing question  put  to  him.  can  have  the  efTect 
of  supplanting  the  privilege  conferred  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Section 
860  of  the  Revised  Statutes  does  not  supply 
a  complete  protection  from  all  the  perils 
agaln^it  which  the  constitutional  prohibi- 
tion was  designed  to  guard,  .-ind  Is  not  a 
full  substitute  for  that  prohibition.  In  view 
of  the  constitutional  provision,  a  statutory 
enactment,  to  be  valid,  must  afford  absolute 
immunity  against  future  prosecution  for  the 
offense  to  which  the  question  relates.  .  .  . 
Section  860.  moreover,  affords  no  protection 
against    that    use    of    compelled    testimony 
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which  consists  In  gaining  therefrom  a 
knowledge  vjf  the  details  of  a  crime,  and  of 
sources  of  information  which  may  supply 
other  means  of  convicting  the  witness  or 
party.    (Emphasis   added  ) 

In  the  Haynes  decision,  the  Supreme 
Court  approved  the  Counselman  holding 
in  the  following  v.'ords: 

We  are  fully  cognizant  of  the  Treasury's 
need  for  accurate  and  timely  information, 
but  other  method.s.  entirely  consistent  with 
constitutional  limitations,  exist  by  which 
such  information  inriy  be  obtained.  See  gen- 
erally Counselman  v,  Hitchcock.  142  U.S.  547, 
585.  ' 

As  indicated  above,  the  "method"  pie- 
.scribed  in  Coun.selman  is  granting  the 
declarant  "absolute  immunity  against 
future  prosecution." 

The  fifth  amendment  gives  Congre.ss  a 
Jiard  choice.  Congress  must  choose  be- 
tween outlawing  certain  acts  and  com- 
pelling information  as  to  those  acts.  If 
Congress  were  to  pass  H.R.  18110  on  top 
of  the  omnibus  crime  bill,  then  only  the 
law-abiding  citizenry  would  be  bound 
to  register  firearms — a  bizarre  result.  If 
Congress  also  required  the  lawbreakers 
to  register,  then  registration,  to  be  con- 
stitutional, would  have  to  serve  as  an  ab- 
solute immunity  to  prosecution — another 
bizarre  lesult.  In  such  a  situation,  the 
lawbreakeis  would  be  most  anxious  to 
register  their  illegally  obtained  or  il- 
legally pcsses.sed  firearms  in  order  to  im- 
munize themselves. 

H.R.  18110  attempts  to  have  it  both 
ways.  In  refusing  to  make  the  hard 
choice  between  proscription  and  infor- 
mation required  by  the  fifth  amendment, 
it  is  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  McCULLOUGH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois   I  Mr.  R.ailsbackI. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  ChaiiTOan.  I  was 
one  of  the  cosponsors  of  a  bill  which  was 
very  similar  to  the  Hruska  bill  introduced 
in  the  Senate,  which  provided  the  affi- 
davit procedure,  which  I  thought  would 
have  the  effect  of  differentiating '  be- 
tween law  abiding  citizens  and  those  per- 
.sons  who  are  apt  to  use  their  guns  in  a 
hazardous  manner. 

I  also  lise  in  support  of  this  bill,  al- 
though I  am  strongly  opposed  to  a  Fed- 
eral registration  or  Federal  licensing  bill 
because  of  a  number  of  reasons. 

First,  we  have  held  no  hearings  on 
Federal  registration.  We  have  no  idea 
what  the  cost  would  be.  We  do  not  know 
how  many  Federal  employees  would  be 
required  to  enforce  it. 

I  believe  probably  the  States  and  the 
local  governments  should  have  this 
responsibility. 

But  I  do  rise  in  very  strong  support  of 
the  bill  we  have  before  us.  and  I  should 
like  to  explain  why.  As  a  member  of  a 
special  subcommittee  appointed  by  our 
distinguished  chainnan  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, along  with  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  BiesterI,  to  request 
some  people  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  come  before  us  to  discuss  their 
experience  in  administering  the  existing 
Federal  Firearms  Act.  I  was  very  im- 
pressed by  the  sincerity  of  the  people 
from  the  Treasury  Department.  I  asked 
them  a  number  of  questions,  one  of 
which  was,  "Have  you  made  any  inspec- 
tions to  see  what  problems  we  might  have 


under  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  in  re- 
spect to  Federal  dealer  licensees  "? 

After  listening  to  them  speak  to  us  I 
became  very  strongly  convinced  that  we 
have  some  serious  problems  with  lespcct 
to  mail  Older  and  over-the-counter  sales. 
I  asked  them  to  put  this  in  wilting,  and 
they  weie  kind  enough  to  hand  deliver  a 
letter.  This  letter  is  from  Haiold  A.  Serr, 
the  Director  of  the  Alcohol  and  Tobacco 
Tax  Division.  I  asked  him  if  they  had 
made  some  inspections,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  and  they  reported  in  this  letter: 

During  calendar  year  1967  our  Mid-Atlantic 
Region,  comprising  the  States  of  Pennsyl- 
\anla.  New  Jersey,  Maryland.  Virginia,  and 
tlie  District  of  Columbia,  made  5.339  inspec- 
tions of  Federal  Firearms  Act  licensees  As  a 
result  of  ^hese  inspections.  508  licensees  vol- 
untarily surrendered  their  licenses,  and  1,857 
licenses  were  recommended  for  non-renewal 
by  inspecting  officers. 

Right  now,  under  existing  law,  prior  to 
the  passage,  I  believe,  of  title  IV  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act.  it  was  pos- 
sible for  somebody  to  obtain  a  Federal 
dealer  license  by  .submitting  a  form  with- 
out any  requirement  of  any  kind  of  .sub- 
stantial qualifications  and  to  pay  a  SI 
fee.  Almost  all  of  the  licen.ses  suiiendeied 
or  lecommended  for  nonrenewal  were 
surrendered  or  recommended  becau.se  of 
the  fact  that  the  licensees  were  not  bona 
fide  dealers  in  fireai-ms.  If  similar  con- 
ditions prevailed  with  respect  to  the  102.- 

000  licensees  in  the  United  States,  it  can 
be  projected  that  44.900  of  the  licenses 
aie  held  by  non-bona-fide  dealers.  I  do 
not  know  how  much  moie  convincine 
evidence  we  need. 

Second,  the  interstate  and  over-the- 
counter  sales  require  very  little  in  the 
way  of  identification  requirements.  In 
other  words,  despite  the  fact  that  a  Fed- 
eial  dealer  right  now  under  existing  law 
is  required  to  keep  certain  records  which 
in  effect  amount  to  Federal  registration 
every  time  there  is  a  dealer  sale,  we  have 
found  as  a  i  esult  of  the  information  that 

1  have  obtained  from  these  two  gentle- 
men from  the  Treasury  Department  that 
many  people  are  using  fictitious  names 
and  making  misrepresentations.  I  would 
Hke  to  quote  fiom  the  letter: 

Our  Central  region  undertook  a  study  of 
ten  licensees  located  in  a  city  contiguous  to 
a  State  having  a  law  requiring  the  obtaining 
of  a  license  to  purchase  a  hand  gun.  During 
the  period  from  May  1966  through  April  1968, 
one  dealer  sold  .i  total  of  13.234  hand  guns. 
His  records  reflected  that  6.253  of  the  weap- 
ons were  sold  to  residents  of  the  State  in 
which  his  business  Is  located  and  6.981  to 
residents  of  other  States  of  which  5.448  were 
sold  to  persons  in  the  bordering  State  with 
the  license  to  purchase  provisions. — 

In  other  words,  they  had  a  licensing 
requirement — 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  approximately 
50 '.X  of  the  persons  from  the  licensing 
State  who  purchase  firearms  in  the  border- 
ing State  use  ..ddresses  in  the  State  where 
the  licensee's  place  of  business  is  located. 
Therefore,  it  can  be  concluded  that  a  great 
percentage  of  the  6.253  sales  shown  to  resi- 
dents 01  the  State  in  which  the  licensee's 
place  of  business  Is  located  were  actually 
made  to  persons  residing  in  the  neighbor- 
ing State  which  requires  a  license  to 
purchase. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  that  is  con- 
vincing,   and    at    the    appropriate    and 


proper  time.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to 
ask  for  unanimous  consent  to  introduce 
this  as  a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also  concerned 
about  the  present  law  relating  to  Federal 
dealers  in  firearms  obtaining  quantities 
of  firearms  through  the  mail  fiom  other 
licensed  dealers.  Do  you  know  what  is 
lequired  right  now  as  long  as  somebody 
has  paid  his  SI  fee  and  obtained  a  deal- 
ers license  to  obtain  a  large  quantity  of 
firearms  through  the  mails?  Under  the 
present  regulations  he  does  not  even  have 
to  submit  his  name.  In  lieu  of  submitting 
his  name,  according  to  the  regulations, 
he  can  simply  send  through  the  mail  his 
own  license  number  and  obtain  a  quan- 
tity of  arms. 

One  of  the  substantial  improvements 
that  the  minority  made  in  this  bill  in 
this  subcommittee  chaired  by  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  was  to  lequii'e  the 
Secretai-y  of  the  Treasury  to  prepare  and 
issue  to  the  Federal  dealer  certified  copies 
of  his  license  so  that  at  least  he  will  be 
required  to  submit  a  certified  copy 
through  the  mail  when  he  orders  a  quan- 
tity of  firearms. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  yield  the  gentle- 
man 2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  for  yielding  this  addi- 
tional time  to  me  and  I  just  want  to 
say  that  it  seems  almost  preposterous 
that  it  is  .so  easy  right  now  not  only 
for  me  but  for  any  individual  to  order 
through  the  mail  this  type  of  weapon, 
where  all  that  person  has  to  do  is  send 
in  the  serial  number  and  the  licen.se  num- 
ber in  order  to  have  the  gun  mailed  to 
him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  leferring  to  this  letter 
which  I  have  received  and  to  which  I 
have  previously  referred,  permit  me  to 
quote  as  follows: 

In  1966.  in  cooperation  with  the  Chicago 
Police  Department,  this  Division  made  a 
survey  of  11  gun  dealers  in  the  suburbs  of 
Chicago.  A  Chicago  ordinance  requires  that 
a  city  permit  be  obtained  prior  to  the  pur- 
chase of  a  hand  gun  but  the  suburbs  in 
which  the  survey  was  conducted  do  not  have 
such  a  requirement.  The  survey  revealed 
that  during  the  90  days  period  from  Novem- 
ber 1,  1965.  through  January  1966.  the  eleven 
dealers  sold  a  total  of  3.660  hand  guns  Of 
these,  1.963  were  sold  to  persons  giving  a 
Chicago  address.  The  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment checked  800  of  the  persons  through 
their  identification  division  and  found  that 
194  of  the  persons  liad  some  type  of  a 
criminal  record  with  the  Chicago  Police 
Department.  It  was  estimated  that  75'  were 
felony  records. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  conclude  the  most 
important  feature  and  most  often  over- 
looked part  of  this  bill  is  the  fact  that 
it  lends  enforceability  for  the  first  time 
to  State  and  local  laws  so  that  if  a 
particular  State  wants  to  come  up  with 
a  tough  licensing  law  to  meet  its  needs, 
the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  .say, 
"All  right,  if  an  individual  or  a  resident 
of  that  State  tries  to  buy  a  firearm  out- 
side of  that  State,  it  is  not  going  to  be 
permitted." 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  this  is 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  this 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  again  expired. 
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Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the 
minority  side  has  been  so  kind  to  yield 
time  to  this  side  of  the  aisle,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
IMr.  RailsbackI  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  to  me. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Will  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain why  this  bill  does  not  impede  hun- 
dreds of  sportsmen  from  following  this 
type  of  recreation? 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  First.  I  would  like  to 
undertake  to  answer  the  question  which 
has  been  propounded  to  me  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  this  bill  does,  in 
effect,  is  this.  It  does  not  confiscate 
weapons,  it  does  not  contain  Federal 
licensing,  and  so  forth.  What  it  means  is 
this:  If  1  want  to  buy  a  firearm  and  If  I 
am  21  years  of  age,  in  the  case  of  a  shot- 
gun or  a  rifle.  I  could  buy  it.  However,  if 
I  want  to  buy  a  firearm  outside  the  State 
in  which  I  live  I  will  have  to  have  my 
gun  dealer  buy  the  .?un  in  the  other 
State  and  sell  it  to  me. 

We  are  trying  to  require  that  there  will 
be  uniformity  of  operations  under  this 
legislation.  Incidentally,  a  Federal  deal- 
ers license  costs  only  SIO  under  this  bill. 
If  a  person  is  engaged  in  the  business,  lie 
is  going  to  get  a  license  to  sell  and  buy 
these  guns.  However,  we  have  the  right 
to  require  him  to  furnish  the  serial  num- 
ber of  the  gun  and  other  information. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  MIZE.  I  am  from  Kansas  and  I  go 
to  New  York.  I  find  a  shotgun  at  Brooks 
in  New  York  which  I  want  to  buy.  How 
am  I  going  to  get  it? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  What  you  are  going 
to  have  to  do  to  begin  with  is  to  process 
your  purchase  through  a  dealer  who  is 
licensed  to  do  business  in  your  State 
where  you  will  be  required  to  give  to  him 
certain  information  as  to  serial  num- 
ber, size  of  the  gun,  and  so  forth,  and  if 
your  State  requires  licenses  he  will  have 
to  procure  and  to  demonstrate  that 
license. 

We  are  trying  to  lend  enforceability 
to  the  laws  of  the  various  jurisdictions. 
Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  suppose  there 
is  not  a  licensed  dealer  available  in  my 
locality? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Then  you  will  have 
to  go  in  and  select  your  firearm  and  have 
it  shipped  to  a  licensed  dealer  in  your 
home  State. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  sup- 
pose the  gentleman  from  Illinois  goes  on 

a  htmting  trip  to  Wyoming 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 


Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  sup- 
PKJse  the  gentleman  from  Illmois  goes 
from  the  State  of  Illinois  on  a  himtlng 
trip  out  to  Wyoming,  and  his  gun  is 
stolen,  or  it  in  some  way  becomes  dam- 
aged, how  is  the  gentleman  going  to  get 
a  gun  to  complete  his  hunting  trip  in 
Wyoming? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  The  section  that  I 
believe  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina refers  to  is  on  page  12,  and  relates 
to  section  5,  beginning  on  line  21,  where- 
in we  make  it  unlawful  under  this  bill 
for  somebody  to  sell,  transfer  or  deliver 
outside  of  his  State  of  residence  to  some- 
body who  is  a  nonresident. 

This  involves  in  our  opinion — and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  chairman  would  agree  with 
me — the  actual  transfer  of  title,  and 
would  not  prevent  an  individual  from 
either  borrowing  or  renting  a  firearm  out- 
.side  his  own  State.  It  simply  involves 
the  transfer  of  title,  according  to  this 
language. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  then  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  is  saying  is  that 
this  legislation  would  permit  me  to  rent 
a  gun  in  a  foreign  State,  but  not  to  buy 
it? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  WHITENER.  That  is  going  to  stop 
criminals  from  killing,  is  it? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  do  not  believe  this 
bill  is  going  to  stop  criminals  from  get- 
ting a  gun  and  killing,  but  it  is  going  to 
make  gims  a  little  less  available.  It  is 
going  to  set  up  recordkeeping  procedures. 
Mr.  WHITENER.  It  is  certainly  going 
to  make  it  difficult  for  every  law-abiding 
citizen  to  get  a  gim. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  It  is  going  to  make 
it  inconvenient. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  But  it  will  not  in- 
convenience the  criminals,  because  they 
are  not  concerned  about  that. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  is  it  not  true  that  if  a 
hunter  lives,  say,  in  New  York,  and  he 
has  a  gun.  and  he  obtained  the  gun  law- 
fully, and  he  wants  to  go  hunting  in 
Wyoming  that  he  can  take  that  gun  with 
him  and  he  can  buy  ammunition  at  the 
hunting  site,  and  after  he  has  finished 
hunting  he  can  bring  the  gun  back  to 
New  York  with  any  unused  ammunition 
that  he  has? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  That  is  my  under- 
standing, and  I  believe  the  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  include  the  letter  that 
I  referred  to  previously  at  this  point: 
Internal  Revenue  Service, 
Washington,  DC.  July  5, 1968. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  Railsback, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wa.<:hington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Railsback:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  July  3.  1968,  in  which  you  re- 
quest Information  concerning  our  experi- 
ence with  the  supervision  of  the  licensing 
provisions  of  the  present  firearms  laws. 

The  Federal  Firearms  Act  does  not  provide 
any  restrictions  with  respect  to  the  Issuance 
of  licenses.  Section  903  of  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act  provides  that  "Upon  the  payment 
of  the  prescribed  fee.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  issue  to  such  applicant  a  li- 
cense •   •   •".  As  a  consequence,  many  per- 


sons who  are  not  bona  fide  dealers  apply  for 
and  are  issued  Federal  Firearms  Act  licenses 
which  entitles  them  to  ship  and  receive  fire- 
arms In  interstate  commerce  via  parcel  post. 
It  also  nullifies  the  provisions  of  Section 
902(c)  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  in  those 
States  which  require  a  license  to  purchase 
under  the  provisions  of  State  law.  Those 
States  are  currently  Hawaii,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Missouri.  New  Jersey.  New  York, 
North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island. 

During  calendar  year  1967.  our  Mid- 
Atlantic  region,  which  is  comprised  of  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey.  Delaware. 
Maryland,  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, made  5.339  inspections  of  Federal 
Firearms  Act  licensees.  As  a  result  of  these 
inspections.  508  recommended  voluntarily 
surrendered  their  licenses  and  1.857  licenses 
were  recommended  for  non-renewal  by  in- 
specting officers.  Almost  all  of  the  licenses 
surrendered  or  recommended  for  non-renewal 
were  surrendered  or  recommended  because 
the  licensees  were  not  bona  fide  dealers  in 
firearms  If  similar  conditions  prevail  with 
respect  to  the  102.000  licensees  in  the  United 
States,  it  can  be  projected  that  44.900  of  the 
outstanding  licenses  are  held  by  non  bona 
hde  dealers. 

Our  Central  region  undertook  a  study  of 
ten  licensees  located  in  a  city  contiguous  to 
a  State  having  a  law  requiring  the  obtaining 
of  a  license  to  purch.ise  a  hand  gun  During 
the  period  from  May  1966  through  April  1968. 
one  dealer  sold  a  total  of  13.234  hand  guns. 
His  records  reflected  that  6.253  of  the  weap- 
ons were  sold  to  residents  of  the  State  in 
which  his  business  Is  located  and  6.981  to 
residents  of  other  States  of  which  5,448  were 
sold  to  persons  in  the  bordering  State  with 
the  license  to  purchase  provisions.  It  has 
been  our  experience  that  approximately  50'; 
of  the  persons  from  the  licensing  State  who 
purchase  firearms  in  the  bordering  State  use 
addresses  in  the  State  where  the  licensee's 
place  of  business  is  located.  Therefore,  it  can 
be  concluded  that  a  great  percentage  of  the 
6.253  sales  shown  to  residents  of  the  State  in 
which  the  licensee's  place  of  business  is  lo- 
cated were  actually  made  to  persons  residing 
in  the  neighboring  State  which  requires  a 
license  to  purchase  Our  Central  region  took 
a  sampling  of  6.000  gun  sales  made  by  the 
subject  dealer  between  January  1.  1967  and 
November  23.  1967.  and  sent  certified  letters 
to  620  people  residing  in  the  State  in  which 
the  licensee's  business  is  located  and  to  near- 
by States.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the  620 
letters  sent  were  returned  by  the  Post  Office 
with  the  notations  "Unknown  at  this  Ad- 
dress". "No  Such  Address"  or  "No  Such 
Street".  The  other  nine  dealers  surveyed  sold 
a  total  of  15.483  firearms  nearly  all  of  which 
were  hand  guns  Of  these.  7.307  were  sold 
to  persons  giving  addresses  in  neighboring 
States  and  6.885  of  the  7.307  gave  addresses 
in  the  one  neighboring  State  with  the  li- 
censing requirements. 

In  1966.  in  cooperation  with  the  Chicago 
Police  Department,  this  Division  made  a  sur- 
very  of  11  gun  dealers  in  the  suburbs  of  Chi- 
cago. A  Chicago  ordinance  requires  that  a 
city  permit  be  obtained  prior  to  the  purchase 
of  a  hand  gun  but  the  suburbs  in  which  the 
survey  was  conducted  do  not  have  such  a  re- 
quirement. The  survey  revealed  that  during 
the  90  day  period  from  November  1.  1965 
through  January  1966,  the  eleven  dealers  sold 
a  total  of  3,660  hand  guns.  Of  these.  1.963 
were  sold  to  persons  giving  a  Chicago  address. 
The  Chicago  Police  Department  checked  800 
of  the  persons  through  their  identification 
division  and  found  that  194  of  the  persons 
had  some  type  of  a  criminal  record  with  the 
Chicago  Police  Department.  It  was  estimated 
that  75 '1  were  felony  records. 

During  fiscal  year  1967.  this  Division  con- 
ducted 36.050  inspections  of  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act  licen.sees  nationwide.  During  these 
inspections  the  officers  Inspect  the  records 
maintained  and  take  samplings  of  out-of- 
State  sales  to  persons  not  having  Federal 
Firearms  Act  licenses.  During  fiscal  year  1967, 
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there  were  27.162  out-of-State  sales  reported 
as  a  result  of  the  sampling.  As  a  result  of 
checks  with  local  police  departments  and 
other  sources  of  information.  847  of  these 
purchasers,  who  could  be  identified,  were 
found  to  have  criminal  records  of  some  kind. 
There  were  also  629  instances  established 
where  the  purchaser  used  a  fictitious  name 
and  address. 

For  some  time  this  Division  has  been  co- 
operating with  Canadian  officials  by  furnish- 
ing them  information  concerning  the  pur- 
chase of  firearms  in  the  United  States  by 
Canadian  citizens.  We  recently  received  a 
letter  from  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Po- 
lice reporting  that  in  one  Province  42'.  of 
the  purchasers  reported  to  them  could  not 
be  located,  due  in  most  part  to  fictitious 
names  and  addresses  being  given.  Another 
Province  reported  that  during  1967  we  re- 
ported to  them  79  sales  to  Canadian  citizens 
of  which  19  resulted  in  firearms  seizures  and 
the  other  60  were  "nonresultant"  due  to  fic- 
titious names  and  addresses  being  shown. 

The  present  law  and  regiUations  provide 
only  that  the  licensee  record,  in  addition  to 
a  description  of  the  firearm  sold,  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  to  whom  sold  and 
the  date  of  disposition.  There  Is  no  require- 
ment that  the  licensee  demand  or  be  shown 
any  positive  evidence  of  identification.  This 
makes  it  extremely  difficult  and  often  im- 
possible to  subsequently  identify  a  purchaser 
of  a  firearm  or  to  determine  whether  he  had 
a  felony  conviction  which  would  prohibit 
lUm  from  transporting  the  firearm  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce. 

I  trust  that  this  information  will  be  of 
value  before  the  House  Rules  Committee.  If 
I  can  be  of  further  service  in  this  matter, 
please  let  me  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  A.  Serr. 
Director,  Alcohol  and  Tobacco  Tax  Diin- 
sion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  IMr.  Hutchinson  1. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
debate  on  gun  legislation  must  take  into 
consideration  the  meaning  of  the  second 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  which 
reads,  "a  well  legulated  militia,  being 
necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  state, 
the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
arms,  shall  not  be  infringed." 

Large  numbers  of  our  fellow  citizens. 
Mr.  Chairman,  consider  their  right  to 
bear  arms  to  be  a  constitutional  right 
which  the  Goverrmient  can  by  no  means 
circumscribe  or  infringe.  I  have  reviewed 
the  E>igests  of  Judicial  Decision  inter- 
preting the  second  amendment  and  be- 
lieve it  worthwhile  to  make  a  few  obser- 
vations as  to  the  meaning  given  that 
amendment  through  our  national  his- 
tory'. Its  placement  in  the  Bill  of  Rights — 
second  only  to  the  guarantees  of  free 
speech,  religion  and  the  right  of  peace- 
able assembly  evidences  the  importance 
accorded  the  right  to  bear  arms  by  the 
Pounding  Fathers. 

To  begin,  the  amendment  has  been 
uniformly  interpreted  as  a  restriction 
only  against  Congress  and  the  Federal 
Government.  Unlike  many  other  pro- 
n.sions  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  proscrip- 
tion of  the  second  amendment  has  not 
been  judicially  enlarged  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  States  in  any  way.  As  late 
as  1966.  the  Supreme  Court  denied  cer- 
tiorari from  a  lower  court  decision  hold- 
ing the  second  amendment  to  be  a  limi- 
tation only  on   the   power  of  Congress 


and  of  the  National  Government.  It  is 
not  a  limitation  on  the  powers  of  the 
States.  Any  limitation  along  those  lines 
upon  State  power  must  be  found  in  their 
own  State  constitutions. 

The  courts  have  also  declared  that  the 
right  to  keep  and  bear  aims  is  not  a 
right  granted  by  the  Constitution.  Like 
other  rights  of  the  people  mentioned  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  right  to  bear  arms 
existed  before  the  Constitution  was 
adopted;  and  the  puipose  of  the  second 
amendment  is  to  protect  it  against  in- 
fringement by  the  National  Government. 

But  precisely,  what  is  that  right  which 
the  Congress  cannot  infringe?  Read  in 
the  context  of  the  second  amendment  it 
is  the  right  to  bear  arms  in  support  of 
the  militia.  The  word  "arms  '  in  the  con- 
nection we  find  it  in  the  Constitution 
refers  to  the  arms  of  a  militiaman  or  a 
soldier  and  the  word  is  u.sed  in  its  mili- 
tary sense.  Weapons  not  used  by  armies 
are  not  within  the  scope  of  the  protected 
right. 

Among  tiie  powers  granted  to  Congress 
by  the  original  Constitution  was  the 
power  to  raise  and  support  armies.  Then 
came  the  second  amendment  i  ecognizing 
the  necessity  of  a  militia  to  the  .security 
of  a  free  State  and  for  that  purpose  pro- 
hibiting Congress  from  infringing  upon 
the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
arms.  The  amendment  was  intended  to 
preserve  to  the  States  the  means  to  raise 
and  organize  their  State  militia,  guaran- 
teeing that  men  called  to  defend  the 
State  would  have  the  militaiy  arms  nec- 
essary to  make  that  defense  effective. 

The  keeping  and  bearing  of  arms, 
which  was  intended  to  be  protected  by 
the  second  amendment  as  a  popular 
right,  was  not  such  as  the  common  law 
condemned,  but  was  such  a  keeping  and 
bearing  as  the  public  liberty  and  its  pres- 
ervation commended  as  lawful.  It  pro- 
tected the  weapons  of  warfare  to  be  used 
by  the  militia.  It  did  not  protect  the 
keeping  and  bearing  of  weapons  usually 
employed  in  brawls,  street  fights,  and 
riots  to  the  terror  of  the  community  and 
the  injury  of  the  State. 

Guns  in  the  hands  of  criminals  and  the 
mentally  unstable  are  lethal  weapons 
against  the  law-abiding  majority  in 
ever>'  community.  Guns  in  the  possession 
of  the  law-abiding,  contrariwise,  have 
been  the  arms  of  defense,  the  tools  of 
the  sportsman  and  the  ordnance  of  the 
militia  through  all  our  history.  In  the 
National  Firearms  Act  of  1934  and  in 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938.  Con- 
gress enacted  controls  designed  to  keep 
guns  out  of  the  hands  of  criminals  while 
protecting  their  use  for  lawful  purposes. 
These  acts  have  been  found  in  conformity 
with  the  limitations  of  the  second  amend- 
ment. 

In  January  of  1968.  however,  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  Haynes  against  United 
States,  held  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act  which  require  a  per- 
son possessing  a  firearm  to  register  his 
possession  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  unless  the  other  requirements 
of  the  Act  have  been  complied  with,  to  be 
an  unconstitutional  act  of  self-incrimi- 
nation \-iolative  of  the  fifth  amendment. 
If  the  reasoning  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Haynes  case  is  accepted  as  valid,  then 
it  must  be  said  the  power  of  Congress  to 


require  registration  of  the  possession  of 
firearms  is  at  least  limited. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
IS  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Eighty-two  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names ; 

I  Roll  No.  265  I 

Albert  Hathaway  O'Hara,  Mich. 

Anderson.  Hays  Pickle 

Tenn.  Herlong  Poa^e 

Brooks  Holland  Price,  Tex 

Broomfleld  Karsten  Purcell 

Hush  Kastenmeier  Resntck 

Cabell  Knzen  Rhodes,  Pa. 

de  la  Garza  Kornegay  Roberts 

DIggs  Long.  Md.  TcaKue,  Tex. 

Evlns,  Tenn.  May  Ullman 

Fallon  .Moore  White 

Pisher  O'Hara.  111.  Wright 
Hardy 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Rodney  of  New  York.  Chaiiinan  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  luider  con- 
sideration the  bill  H.R.  17735,  and  find- 
ing itself  without  a  quorum,  he  had  di- 
rected the  roll  to  be  called,  when  395 
Members  responded  to  their  names,  a 
quorum,  and  lie  submitted  herewith  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon 
the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Mc- 

CULLOCHl. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  McClory], 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
vei-y  pleased  that  there  are  so  many 
Members  on  the  floor  at  this  time,  be- 
cause I  want  to  express  first  of  all  my 
wholehearted  support  for  this  salutary 
legislation  as  part  of  a  Federal  attack 
against  crime  in  America. 

In  addition,  I  want  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  to  the  fact  that 
under  the  rule  I  took  occasion  to  insert 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  two  amend- 
ments with  explanatory  material  which 
I  intend  to  offer  to  further  strenthen  the 
arm  of  the  law-enforcement  officials  and 
the  interests  of  the  law-abiding  citizens 
of  the  Nation  in  this  great  challenge  of 
crime  in  Ameiica. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  amendments 
which  I  will  offer  appears  to  have  gen- 
eral support  from  gun  owTiers  and  gun 
associations  as  well  as  those  who  appear 
to  oppose  most  gun  legislation.  This 
amendment  would  encourage  the  States 
to  provide  for  State  legislation  to  license 
gun  owners. 

Furthermore,  this  amendment  would 
.set  forth  standards  which  the  States 
would  be  expected  to  provide  in  their 
own  State  legislation  so  that  gun  owners 
would  identify  themselves  and  receive 
i;)ermits  to  own  guns. 

The  amendment  would  specify  that 
the  State  laws  should  issue  permits  only 
to  responsible  citizens  .so  that  no  alco- 
holic, no  incompetent,  no  one  who  has 
been  convicted  of  a  serious  crime,  no  per- 
son under  indictment,  and  so  on.  could 
be  eligible  to  purchase  or  own  a  gun. 
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At  the  same  time,  the  measure  would 
impose  no  limitations  on  the  number  or 
kinds  of  guns  which  a  licensed  gun  owner 
might  possess.  And  there  is  nothing  in 
that  amendment  which  vvoud  identify 
any  firearm,  whether  it  be  a  shotgun, 
rifle,  pistol,  or  anything  else.  This  amend- 
ment, if  adopted,  should  result  in  bet- 
ter law  enforcement.  The  amendment 
establishes  that  we  want  guns  to  be  pos- 
sessed only  by  persons  who  are  responsi- 
ble, and  we  are  granting  a  2-year  period 
within  which  the  States  may  enact  stat- 
utes carrying  out  this  congressional 
objective. 

The  second  amendment  I  agree  is  more 
controversial,  and  one  on  which  I  have 
done  a  great  deal  of  soul  searching  and 
a  great  deal  of  thinking  before  agreeing 
that  I  wanted  to  advance  this  other 
amendment.  It  would  provide  for  the 
Federal  registration  of  handguns. 

First  of  all  I  want  the  Members  to  un- 
derstand that  this  amendment  does  not 
include -shotguns  or  rifles,  and  it  does 
liot  affect  collectors  of  antique  guns. 
However,  it  would  require  that  any  per- 
son who  has  a  pistol  or  a  revolver  would 
be  required  to  apply,  and  have  that  gun 
registered  with  the  Secietary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Now,  what  is  the  purpose  of  this?  The 
purpose,  of  course,  is  to  get  at  the  crimi- 
nal elements  in  our  society,  and  to  assist 
the  law-enforcement  officers  of  the  coun- 
try in  identifying  the  owner  of  a  gun  and 
to  trace  the  ownership  and  possession  of 
that  gun  in  the  event  a  crime  is  com- 
mitted. The  amendment  would  also  as- 
sure that  handguns  are  not  owned  by  ir- 
responsible persons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  machinery  for  car- 
i-ying  out  this  \'ital  service  can  be  han- 
dled much  more  effectively,  it  seems  to 
me,  by  the  Federal  Government. 

If  it  could  be  done  at  the  State  and 
local  levels.  I  would  say  let  us  do  it  there. 
But  as  I  understand  it,  if  we  have  a  Fed- 
eral registry  it  would  enable  every  State 
and  local  law-enforcement  officer  to  as- 
certain in  a  matter  of  minutes,  or  1  min- 
ute, the  ownership  of  a  particular  re- 
volver or  pistol. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  point  out  fur- 
ther that  most  of  the  crimes  of  violence, 
where  a  firearm  is  used,  involve  a  pistol 
or  revolver.  And  this  is  important:  394 
law-enforcement  officers  were  slain  by 
firearms  during  the  last  6  years.  Most 
of  these  were  killed  by  the  use  of  pistols 
or  revolvers. 

Also,  I  may  say  that  with  regard  to 
most  other  crimes  of  violence,  burglaries, 
lobberies,  most  of  them  are  committed 
with  pistols  and  revolvers.  So  this  attack 
would  so  to  the  criminal  element.  At  the 
same  time  it  would  not  affect  the  sports- 
man or  the  hunter,  the  person  who  gen- 
ei-ally  owns  or  ix)ssesses  a  rifle  or  a 
shotgun. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  would  just  like  to 
add  a  couple  of  things  befoie  I  yield,  if 
the  gentleman  will  pei-mit  me. 

I  believe  we  may  have  .some  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  responding 
to  the  national  will  in  connection  with 
this  legislation,  and  in  the  amendments 
which  I  will  propose.  I  suggest  we  are. 


The  law-abiding  citizens  of  the  Nation 
by  and  large  want  strong  Federal  gun 
control  legislation.  This  is  not  a  matter 
of  hysteria,  but  because  the  law-abiding 
citizens  of  our  Nation  want  it,  because  as 
law'-abiding  citizens  they  want  greater 
protection  of  their  lives  and  property, 
and  greater  law  enforcement  against  the 
lawless  elements  in  our  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  included  the  text  of 
my  proposed  amendments,  and  explana- 
toiy  statements  in  my  remarks  during 
debate  of  the  rule.  They  appear  in  an 
earlier  part  of  today's  Congressional 
Record. 

Let  me  emphasize,  many  church  and 
civic  organizations,  including  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties,  and  the 
Emergency  Committee  on  Gun  Control 
support  these  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  testimony  presented 
recently  before  a  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  was  asked  his  view  on  gun  regis- 
tration to  which  he  replied,  in  part: 

I  see  no  great  problem  to  the  Individual  In 
requiring  all  guns  to  be  registered.  If  the 
owner  has  nothing  to  hide  and  If  he  Is  a  law 
;ibldlng  citizen.  There  are  strong  arguments 
that  It  will  Interefere  with  sports,  with  hunt- 
ing and  the  constitutional  right  to  bear  arms. 
If  the  t)est  that  could  be  done  would  be  to 
get  the  registration  of  handguns,  that  would 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  because  they 
are  the  guns  that  are  used  principaily  In 
murders. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 

DULSKI]. 

Mr.  DUL5KI.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
can  be  no  question  about  the  need  for 
stricter  controls  on  gims. 

Further,  I  am  convinced  that  stricter 
controls  can  be  imposed  without  unrea- 
sonably burdening  the  legitimate  own- 
ers of  firearms. 

My  own  State  of  New-  York  has  had 
the  Sullivan  law  on  its  books  now  for 
more  than  50  yeais.  This  law  makes  it 
illegal  to  own  or  purchase  a  handgun 
without  a  permit. 

Law  enforcement  officials  are  con- 
vinced that  the  Sullivan  law  has  been 
most  helpful  in  curbing  crime.  This  is 
an  excellent  example  of  what  can  and 
is  being  done  at  the  State  level. 

We  in  Congress,  of  course,  are  dealing 
with  this  matter  from  the  Federal  level. 

Nearly  a  year  ago.  I  \oted  for  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  when  it  was  approved  by  the  House. 
I  also  voted  for  the  version,  as  amended 
by  the  Senate,  which  later  was  signed 
into  law. 

That  measiu-e,  now  Public  Law  90-351, 
was  an  important  .step  forward  on  con- 
trol of  firearms,  but  it  is  clear  that  fur- 
ther steps  are  needed. 

Today,  we  are  considering  H.R.  17735, 
the  State  Pii'earms  Control  Assistance 
Act  of  1968.  The  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  strengthen  Federal  controls 
over  intei-state  and  foreign  commerce 
in  firearms  and  to  assist  the  States  ef- 
fectively to  regulate  firearm  traffic  within 
their  borders. 

I  support  this  bill  wholeheartedly. 

It  is  a  proper  and  necessaiy  supple- 
ment to  the  legislation  which  became  law 


in  June.  H.R.  17735  expands  on  the  latest 
Federal  law  in  three  major  areas: 

First.  It  extends  present  controls  over 
handguns  to  transactions  in  rifles  and 
shotguns; 

Second.  It  adds  important  controls  over 
firearm  ammunition;  and 

Third.  It  expands  restrictions  on  ship- 
ments and  sales  of  destructive  devices. 

Most  essential  and  of  special  concern 
to  me  is  the  more  effective  control  of 
mail-order  sales  of  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion. 

The  omnibus  crime  control  bill  im- 
posed restrictions  on  mail-order  ship- 
ments of  handguns.  H.R.  17735  would 
extend  this  restriction  to  rifles  and  other 
long  gims. 

It  should  be  acknowledged  that  a  num- 
ber of  major  mail-order  firms  already 
have  imposed  bans  on  the  sales  of  guns 
by  mail. 

Postmaster  General  Watson  already 
has  taken  temporary  administrative  ac- 
tion to  control  shipments  of  firearms 
through  the  mails  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Postal  Operations  has  held  hearings 
on  mail-order  sales  of  firearms. 

When  the  current  measure  is  opened 
for  amendment,  the  Honorable  Robert 
N.  C.  Nix,  subcommittee  chairman,  pro- 
poses to  offer  an  amendment  to  ban  all 
firearms  from  the  mails. 

I  support  the  Nix  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve a  complete  prohibition  on  firearms 
in  the  mails  is  very  much  in  order. 

The  enactment  of  Public  Law  90-351 
was  no  final  solution  to  the  problem  of 
crime  and  lawlessness.  Nor  will  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  17735  be  a  final  solution. 
However,  both  are  important  and  prac- 
tical steps  in  the  right  direction  and 
must  be  accepted  in  that  light. 

I  am  convinced  that  one  sure  way  to 
deal  with  the  gun  control  problem  is  to 
provide  more  severe  penalties  on  those 
who  misuse  guns;  that  is,  on  those  who 
use  guns  in  connection  with  crimes  or 
with  criminal  intent.  I  believe  that  the 
prospect  of  harsh  penalties  is  the  most 
effective  deterrent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  Com- 
mittee on  Judiciary  for  the  careful  con- 
sideration which  it  has  given  to  H.R. 
17735.  I  support  and  urge  passage  of  H.R. 
17735. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks two  newspaper  editorials  and  a 
statement  by  the  Buffalo  Revolver  & 
Rifle  Club,  Inc.: 

[From    the  Buffalo    (N.Y.)    Courier-Express, 

June  26,    19681 

Lets  H.we  No  P.inic  Gun  Controls 

The  assassination  of  Sen.  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy has  been  followed  by  increased  public 
pressure  for  tightened  gun-control  laws.  But 
condemnation  of  assassination  does  not 
necessarily  mean  endorsement  of  the  clamor 
for  restrictions  on  gun  ownership.  Purpose 
and  etlectivene.ss  of  gun  proposals  can  be 
entirely    different    things. 

President  Jolinson  ha.;  called  for  the  li- 
censing of  all  gvm  owners  and  national  reg- 
lstrai.ion  of  every  firearm.  When  It  is  con- 
sidered that  there  are  millions  of  gun  owners 
and  from  50  to  100  million  firearms  in  this 
country,  the  magnitude  of  tlie  task  of  li- 
censing and  registration  can  be  Imagined. 
But  .npart  from  that  is  the  purpose  of  the 
proposal.  The  purpose  is  to  deter  crime.  The 
effectivenesr.  however,  1.-  very  mucli  in 
doubt. 
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Under  licensing  and  registration  proce- 
dures law-abiding  citizens  would  comply, 
but  how  many  criminals  and  improper  gun 
owners  would?  In  such  case  the  licensing 
and  registration  red  tape  would  constitute 
an  irritation  to  legal  gun  owners.  The  penal- 
ties provided  for  noncompliance — two  years 
in  jail  and  up  to  $2,000  in  fines — would 
hardly  prove  to  be  a  cogent  deterrent  to 
criminals  and  other  unauthorized  possessors 
of  firearms. 

We  consider  tliat  criminal  use  of  firearms 
already  is  covered  by  existing  laws  and  tliat 
effective  police  work  can  enforce  them.  How- 
ever, additional  proposals  have  been  made 
and  Congress  must  weigh  them.  In  so  doing 
the  legislators  will  do  well  to  follow  the  "go 
slow"  advice  of  Sen.  Eugene  J.  McCarthy 
(D-Mlnn.) .  He  urged  a  cool  appraisal  of  gun- 
control  issues  and  expressed  the  opinion 
that  no  legislation  in  that  area  sliould  be 
passed  "under  panic  conditions."  We  agree. 
We  don't  say  no  further  gun  controls  are 
needed,  but  we  urge  thorough  evaluation  of 
all  proposals  before  any  action  is  taken. 


[From  tlie  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News, 

June  26.  1968) 

L.B.J.  Goes  All  the  Way 

President  Johnson's  escalation  of  his  gun- 
control  proposals  to  include  federal  regis- 
tration and  licensing  is  the  most  vivid  meas- 
ure of  the  rising  popular  pressure  fur  fire- 
arms controls  in  the  aftermath  of  Sen.  Ken- 
nedy's assassination. 

In  deciding  to  brave  the  predictable  storm 
of  opposition  from  gun-law  foes,  Mr.  John- 
son obviously  concluded  that  the  time  is  ripe 
now  to  go  all  the  way  in  demanding  the  ulti- 
mate safeguards  against  indiscriminate  pos- 
session of  lethal  weapons. 

Yet  what  he  is  actually  urging  is  not  nec- 
essarily immediate  action  by  a  Congress  that 
still  hasn't  caught  up  with  his  June  6  pro- 
posal for  extending  mall-order  prohibitions 
to  rifles  and  shotiguns.  Rather  he  asks  that 
Congress  start  looking  "even  before  that  step 
is  finally  completed"  to  the  "next  advance 
for  the  safety  of  the  American  people." 

His  meaning,  clearly,  is  that  registration 
and  licensing  legislation  should  not  jeopard- 
ize enactment  of  the  mail-order  prohibition. 
Yet  some  critics  are  already  asking  how  com- 
patible the  two  approaches  are.  If  all  guns  are 
to  be  licensed  and  registered,  is  there  really 
any  case  for  also  outlawing  mail-order  sales? 

If  the  gun  registration  law  had  been  asked 
for  originally  in  the  omnibus  crime-control 
bill,  we'd  have  been  inclined  to  support  it. 
And  we  have  no  serious  doubt  even  now 
about  the  ultimate  need  for  federal  registra- 
tion and  some  standard  of  federal  and  or 
state  licensing  as  the  most  effective  way  to 
deny  firearms  to  tliose  whose  possession,  as 
LBJ  says,  "would  be  harmful  to  the  public 
health,  safety  or.  welfare" 

National  registration  of  firearms  already 
in  private  hands  would  afford  the  most 
practical  mechanism  for  tracing  stolen 
weapons  and  facilitating  the  investigation  of 
crimes.  With  respect  to  licensing  standards, 
liowever.  as  with  the  setting  of  fees,  there 
certainly  are  questions  that  should  liave 
the   most   careful   congressional   scrutiny. 

Yet  for  all  the  logic  in  reasonable  federal 
curbs,  and  for  all  tlie  baseless  fears  that  such 
measures  would  excessively  harass  or  inter- 
fere with  law-abiding  citizens,  the  whole 
LBJ  campaign  gives  us  the  uneasy  sensation 
of  a  "bits  and  pieces"  approach.  We  jtist 
wish  he  would  settle  on  one  sound  bill  at  a 
time  instead  of  shifting  its  aim  in  response 
to  each  shift  in  public  mood. 

[Statement  published  June  29,  1968.  by  the 
Buffalo  Revolver  &  Rifle  Club.  Inc.,  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.) 

We  Support  Gu.n  Controls 
We  are  an  organization  that  has  been  in 
existence  for  forty  odd  years  and  have  a  mem- 
bership  of  over  six   hundred   sportsmen   in 


the  Buffalo  area.  These  members  come  from 
all  walks  of  life  and  include  members  of  the 
medical  and  legal  profession,  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  teachers,  business  men  and 
other  law  abiding  citizens  who  are  drawn  to- 
gether by  a  mutual  interest  in  the  sport  of 
target  shooting 

Our  membership,  along  with  the  citizenry 
generaly,  is  aghast  and  horrified  by  the  re- 
cent tragedies  m  this  country,  but  we  do  not 
believe  tliat  the  drastic  gun  laws  which  some 
of  our  Legislators  are  seeking  could  have 
prevented  these  tragic  deeds. 

We  agree  that  criminals,  alcoholics,  drug 
addicts  and  those  adjudged  mentally  dis- 
turbed sliould  not  be  able  to  obtain  and 
possess  firearms 

We  further  believe  that  some  gun  controls 
are  necessary,  but  we  take  the  position  that 
added  restrictions  which  go  i:eyond  our  New 
York  State  Sullivan  Law,  or  any  new  regula- 
tions which  require  the  registration  of  rifles 
and  sliotguns  will  not  necessarily  keep  guns 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  undesirable  or  crimi- 
nal, inasmuch  as  they  do  not  respect  the 
law  to  begin  with.  There  are  numerous  laws 
on  the  books  today  v^■hich  do  not  mean  a 
thing  to  the  criminal.  It  is  only  tlirough  the 
constant  vigilance  of  our  Law  Enforcement 
Officers  that  more  crimes  are  not  committed. 
We  must  support  our  Local  Police  Agencies 
and  provide  them  with  the  necessary  tools  to 
bring  about  greater  enforcement  of  the  exist- 
ing laws. 

We  earnestly  solicit  the  cooperation  of  our 
Judges.  Prosecuting  Attorneys  and  the  Citi- 
zens wlio  serve  on  a  jury  to  use  a  firmer 
hand  in  dealing  with  the  criminal  element  of 
today. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind  the  Directors 
of  the  Buffalo  Revolver  and  Rifle  Club  make 
the  following  recommendations: 

i.  That  a  ban  be  placed  on  the  mall  order 
sales  of  all  firearms,  ammunition,  switch- 
blade knives,  daggers  and  all  other  dangerous 
weapons. 

2.  That  the  Importation  of  all  surplus 
foreign  military  weapons  be  prohibited. 

3.  Prohibit  the  sale  of  Antl-Tank  Guns. 
Grenades.  Bazookas  and  Mortars  to  the  Gen- 
eral public. 

4  That  a  mandatory  additional  sentence 
be  given  for  the  commission  of  a  crime  in- 
volving the  use  of  firearms  of  any  type  or 
any  other  deadly  weapon. 

5.  That  there  be  stricter  enforcement  of 
the  existing  laws  governing  the  criminal  use 
of  all  weapons. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 

MINISH  1 . 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strong- 
ly endorse  H.R.  17735,  the  State  Fire- 
arms Control  Assistance  Act  of  1968, 
which  will  extend  to  rifles,  shotgtuis.  and 
ammunition  the  restrictions  impo.scd 
upon  pistols  and  revolvers  in  the  recent 
Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Act.  These  meas- 
ures would  thus  end  the  mail-order  traffic 
in  firearms:  would  require  puichasers 
to  buy  from  licensed  dealers  in  the  State 
of  their  residence:  and  would  prohibit 
sales  to  felons,  deranged  persons,  and  ju- 
veniles. 

Having  long  been  conceined  about  the 
can  peril,  as  reflected  in  my  introduc- 
tion of  legislation  on  August  2.  1967.  I 
am  t;ratified  that  this  body  is  finally 
dealing  with  the  need  for  firearms  pol- 
icies that  effectively  serve  the  total  na- 
tional intei-est. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  more 
is  req'oired  than  banning  the  indisci'imi- 
nate  sale  of  firearms  through  the  mails, 
to  out-of-State  residents,  arid  to  felons, 
deranged  persons  and  juvemles.  The 
strong  and  effective  controls  sought  by 


the  great  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple call  also  for  registration  and  licens- 
ing of  fireai-ms.  These  are  the  essential 
means  of  cnforciiig  tlie  prohibition 
against  possession  of  guns  by  criminal  or 
irrespKjnsible  persons. 

As  I  told  this  body  on  June  25,  the 
American  people  are  no  longer  the  great 
silent  mass  of  voters.  They  are  outraged 
voters.  They  are  shocked  voters.  They 
are  insistent  voters.  They  want  a  gun 
bill  and  they  want  a  tough  gun  bill. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  letters  I  have 
received  on  this  critical  issue,  the  follow- 
ing pithy  comments  of  a  professional 
man  sum  up  the  .sentiments  of  most 
Ameiicans  who.  crowded  in  dense  urban 
areas,  know  that  the  frontier  has  passed 
from  the  national  scene.  He  wrote : 

It's  time  for  a  strong  gun  control  bill — 
now!!  When  a  lazy  slob  like  me  starts  to 
wTite  to  his  Congressman — let's  go! 

I  implore  you  to  hear  the  voices  of  the 
people  over  the  din  of  the  gun  lobby  and 
vote  for  sti'oiig  and  effective  controls 
over  firearms  traffic.  Does  the  Congre.ss 
dare  to  be  unresponsive  to  the  public 
demand  for  protection  from  recklessness, 
iri'esponsibility,  and  crime  in  the  han- 
dhng  of  firearms?  Surely,  the  public  in- 
terest must  outweigh  the  narrow  special 
interest  gim  lobby  which  does  not  speak 
for  the  Nation  nor  indeed,  I  dare  say,  for 
the  majority  of  its  own  membership. 

Is  it  not  ironic  that  a  great  and  power- 
ful nation  that  is  at  long  last  securing 
some  success  at  international  arms  con- 
trol is  powerless  to  impose  upon  its  own 
members  the  safeguards  against  armed 
violeiace  that  one  would  expect  of  any 
civilized  society? 

Should  any  civilized  .society  tolerate 
the  grim  conditions  reflected  in  statistics 
for  1  year  alone:  in  1966  private  firearms 
were  involved  in  some  20.000  deaths, 
100.000  injuries,  and  more  than  103.000 
assaults  and  robberies:  6.600  murders, 
10,000  suicides.  2.600  accidental  deaths, 
100.000  injuries.  43.500  .sei'ious  assaults, 
59.000  armed  robberies.  Again,  let  us 
IJonder  the  fact  that  in  that  same  year — 
1966 — 2  million  fireaims  weie  sold  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  half  were  by 
mail  order  and  estimates  show  that  mail- 
order guns  account  for  as  manv  as  50 
percent  of  the  gun  murders  in  the  coun- 
tiT- 

Having  grow n  up  in  the  hunting  tiadi- 
tion  of  the  Pennsylvania  hills.  I  have 
.'sympathy  for  the  legitimate  and  reason- 
able use  of  gims  for  lawful  purpases.  My 
knowledge  of  sportsmen  makes  me  spurn 
the  fallacious  and  unworthy  picture  of 
them  depicted  by  the  gun  lobby  as  being 
too  .selfish  and  .self-centered  to  accept 
the  slight  biuden  involved  in  licensing 
and  registration  procedures.  No  less  than 
other  responsible  citizens,  law-abiding 
huntsmen  and  sportsmen  will  prefer  the 
inconvenience  occasioned  them  by  sensi- 
ble regulations  to  permitting  guns  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  children,  lunatics, 
drunkards,  dope  addicts,  and  felons.  As 
a  mattei'  of  fact,  exi^erience  with  the 
.strict  New  Jersey  weapons  control  law, 
which-  took  effect  on  Augtist  2.  1966.  re- 
futes the  contention  that  such  conti'ols 
impede  the  activities  of  legitimate  si)ort- 
ing  interests.  The  New  Jersey  law  was  in 
effect  during  the  1966  himtin?  season 
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and  more  hunting  licenses  were  sold 
than  in  1965  and  the  bag  of  deer  was 
the  third  highest  in  the  history  of  the 
State's  modem  deer  herd. 

My  enlightened  State  of  New  Jersey 
has  one  of  the  toughest  gun  laws  in  the 
Nation  but  our  efforts  are  being  thwarted 
by  the  absence  of  Federal  legislation. 
For  example,  that  law  blocked  sales  of 
guns  to  890  applicants,  but  those  nar- 
cotics addicts,  victims  of  mental  disease, 
and  criminals  thus  denied  firearms  in 
New  Jersey  could  easily  acquire  them 
from  other  States.  Hence,  the  lack  of 
Federal  regulation  \\a&  grt^tly  hampered 
the  effectiveness  of  our  State  controls. 

I  commend  for  your  attention  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  the  testimony  of 
the  able  attorney  general  of  New  Jersey, 
the  Honorable  Arthur  J.  Sills,  at  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  hearings  on 
the  anticrime  program  on  April  5,  1967. 
Mr.  Sills  explained  that: 

Tbe  pr^ojary  purpose  of  the  New  Jersey 
ftrearms  la.w  Is  to  prevent  the  needless  tak- 
ing and  maiming  of  human  life  by  prevent- 
ing firearms  from  falling  Into  the  hands  of 
Individuals  with  the  propensity  to  kill.  It  Is. 
as  the  gun  lobby  so  often  purports  to  en- 
dorse, aimed  at  the  user  of  firearms.  The 
difference  Is  that  we  are  concerned  with  the 
potential  user,  while  the  gun  lobby  suggests 
the  problem  can  only  be  resolved  by  punish- 
ing severely  those  who  have  already  taken 
human  life,  not  that  New  Jersey  opposes 
severe  pvmlshment  where  the  crime  has  been 
commlted.  In  fact,  from  10  years  to  life  may 
be  added  by  a  Judge  to  the  Initial  sentence 
for  a  crime,  where  the  criminig  was  armed. 

Mr.  Sills  continued :  ' 

But  can  our  law  be  effective  fp  a  maximum 
degree  without  federal  leglslat%>n?  This  does 
not  appear  possible.  i 

The  New  Jersey  weapoiis  colitrol  law  took 
elTect  August  2,  1966.  As  off  February  10. 
1967,  the  Division  of  State  Poll(»  had  received 
33.084  fingerprints.  Of  this  tital.  approxi- 
mately 2,300  or  7.1 ',o  dlscloseJ  criminal  ar- 
rest records.  1 

As  of  February  15.  1967,  26,183  of  the  ap- 
plications had  been  fully  processed.  Of  this 
total  540  denied.  Criminal  reoferds  were  the 
reason  for  75'^  of  the  denlal^i  with  mental 
Illness,  alcoholism,  and  othei  Incapacities 
next  In  the  order  of  reasons  iok  denials. 

This  leaves  approximately  0,000  applica- 
tions still  being  processed.  Arr«ist  records,  of 
course,  call  for  further  investigation  to  de- 
termine the  final  disposition.  Thus,  until 
the  8,000  applications  pending  are  complete- 
ly Investigated,  we  will  not  know  how  many 
will  be  rejected. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  sale  of 
New  Jersey  hunting  licenses  have  averaged 
over  150,000  in  recent  years.  Yet  only  ap- 
proximately 30,000  applications  were  made 
for  I.D.  cards  from  August  2,  1966  to  the 
middle  of  February  1967.  Sportsmen  have  in- 
dicated that  most  of  them  buy  or  exchange 
firearms  at  least  once  a  year.  One  can  as- 
sume, therefore,  that  many  of  the  120,000 
who  have  not  applied  for  I.D.  cards  are 
obtaining  rifles  and  shotguns  out-of-State. 
We  certainly  hope  that  these  individuals  are 
not  of  the  unfit  type. 

In  any  event,  this  stresses  the  urgency  of 
controls  at  the  federal  level  and  in  other 
Jurisdictions.  Although  we  prevent  a  crim- 
inal from  purchasing  a  firearm  In  New  Jersey, 
we  are  still  at  a  disadvantage  since  an 
abundant  source  of  weapons  is  available 
through  mall-order  channels  and  in  other 
states.  We  will  never,  of  course,  be  able  to 
detect  the  purchase  of  every  weapon  pur- 
chased in  violation  of  existing  or  proposed 
laws.  But  eliminating  the  mail-order  and 
Interstate  trafHc  in   firearms  to  Individuals 


win  greatly  deplete  the  supply  of  weapons 
which  may  be  Illegally  obtained  with  little 
or  no  dlfflculty. 

It  is  most  regrettable,  to  say  the  least, 
that  the  diehard  opponents  of  gun  con- 
trol are  raising  the  specter  of  Federal 
confiscation  and  control  to  secure  sup- 
port for  their  intransigent  stand.  Let 
me  emphasize  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  pending  proposals  to  prevent  a  re- 
sponsible, law-abiding  person  from  pur- 
chasing, possessing,  and  using  firearms 
for  legitimate  purposes  and  in  accord- 
ance with  standards  required  for  public 
safety. 

With  the  cruel  assassination  of  three 
national  leaders  in  5  years,  with  thou- 
sands of  gun  murders  -very  year,  and 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  other  crimes 
involving  guns,  the  American  people  be- 
lieve overwhelmingly  with  my  good  con- 
stituent that  "it  is  time  for  a  strong  gun 
control  bill — now."  To  fail  to  heed  their 
pleas,  to  ignore  their  demand,  I  submit, 
will  demonstrate  a  contempt  for  the 
public  that  is  most  unworthy  of  this  great 
body.  I  entreat  you  to  accept  your  re- 
sponsibility in  facing  up  to  what  quite 
literally  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to 
our  society. 

The  violence  and  lawlessness  that  per- 
vade our  land  are  unworthy  of  our  glor- 
ious Nation.  Our  people  yearn  for  the 
domestic  tranquility  envisioned  by  our 
Founding  Fathers,  for  order  and  har- 
mony in  their  communities,  for  sanity 
in  our  land.  Time  is  running  out  to  enact 
the  measures  essential  to  public  order 
and  safety.  Last  year,  guns  were  used  in 
more  than  125.000  assaults,  rapes,  and 
robberies.  Are  we  content  to  let  that  be 
repeated  this  year  and  next,  to  let  good 
and  decent  men  and  women  be  gunned 
down  by  thugs  and  maniacs?  I  urge  this 
body  to  give  to  our  citizens  the  kind  of 
protection  that  has  been  too  long  de- 
nied them. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
BevillI. 

Mr,  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  little 
over  a  month  ago  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  stood 
here  on  the  floor  and  cave  us  some  words 
of  warning  and  advice  that  we  would  do 
well  to  ponder  during  the  coming  weeks. 
Against  his  own  personal  inclinations, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  voted  to 
send  the  crime  bill  to  conference  rather 
than  see  what  seemed  to  him  a  subver- 
sion to  the  legislative  process. 

In  that  particular  instance,  I  was  not 
in  complete  accord  with  the  gentleman — 
feeling  as  I  did  the  urgent  need  for  pas- 
sage of  several  titles  of  the  bill  and  fear- 
ing the  outcome  of  a  conference.  In  prin- 
ciple, however,  I  wholeheartedly  agree 
with  him  that  the  worst  thing  this  or 
any  legislative  body  can  do  is  to  vote 
measures  up  or  down  in  the  passion  fol- 
lowing some  emotionally  stirring  public 
event. 

The  crime  bill  was  an  omnibus  meas- 
ure encompassing  a  broad  spectrum  of 
subject  matter.  Likely,  very  few  Members 
were  in  favor  of  its  every  feature.  Pass  it 
we  did,  however,  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  and  the  President  signed  it  into 
law  on  June  19,  less  than  a  month  ago. 
Mr.  Chairman,  he  had  not  even  signed 
the  bill — two  titles  of  which  relate  exclu- 


sively to  gun  control — before  the  House 
was  t)eing  peppered  with  new  proposals 
for  Federal  regulation  of  the  commerce 
in  and  even  the  mere  possession  of  fire- 
arms. 

It  takes  no  penetratingly  analytic 
thought  to  see  what  lias  been  liappen- 
ing.  The  mail  started  flowing  in — both 
here  on  the  Hill  and  downtown — in  a 
great,  massive  reaction  to  the  gun  slay- 
ing of  Robert  Kennedy.  Naturally,  it  was 
coming  in  after  the  House  had  passed 
the  crime  bill,  since  passage  came  within 
2  days  of  the  Senator's  death.  So  Mem- 
bers were  in  the  position  of  having  al- 
ready acted  in  response  to  the  tragic 
event  in  Los  Angeles — and  yet  feeling,  by 
dint  of  the  mail,  that  their  constituents 
were  still  looking  to  them  to  "do  some- 
thing about  it." 

In  addition,  the  press  .searching  for  a 
descriptive  adjective  with  which  to  char- 
acterize these  laws,  fell  upon  the  word 
■weak" — meaning,  of  course,  only  that 
the  mail-order  ban  did  not  extend  to 
rifles  and  shotguns.  The  net  result  was 
that  the  public  got  a  general  impression 
that  Congress  had  responded  to  the  Ken- 
nedy tragedy  in  a  hypocritical  and  half- 
hearted fashion — with  a  gun  control 
measure  of  no  substance  or  significance. 
This  Is  an  absurdity.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  all 
of  us  know  full  well. 

Yet,  here  we  are — barely  5  weeks  after 
passing  two  major  control  laws — being 
asked  to  consider  and  enact  yet  another 
bill.  Indeed,  as  far  as  the  administra- 
tion is  concerned,  we  are  asked  to  enact 
two  other  bills — one  the  most  far-reach- 
ing intrusion  upon  the  police  powers  of 
the  States  which  we  had  seen  proposed 
in  our  time.  All  considerations  of  the  pre- 
posterous Federal  registration  and  li- 
censing bill  aside,  however,  I  think  we 
are  being  witness  to  one  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  irresponsible  government  any 
gifted  satirist  could  hope  to  conjure  up. 
With  the  ink  barely  dry  on  an  act  which 
contains  two  new  Federal  laws  of  un- 
precedented restrictiveness  on  the  ability 
of  an  American  citizen  to  purchase  and 
possess  a  firearm — with  no  experience 
whatsoever  to  inform  us  as  to  the  effec- 
tiveness or  desirability  of  those  laws, 
here  we  sit.  in  Congress  solemnly  assem- 
bled, dutifully  and  pliably  considering 
this  new  legislation  as  if  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
never  existed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  one  thing 
to  be  responsive  to  our  constituents — 
and  another  thing  altogether  to  make 
ourselves  actors  in  a  farce  in  order  that 
a  passing  emotion  will  be  appeased. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  resent  whole- 
heartedly the  assault  on  the  legislative 
process — indeed,  it  is  an  assault  on  re- 
sponsible government  itself — which  the 
hysteria  of  the  past  month  has  generated. 
I  would  resent  it  no  matter  what  the  is- 
sue, but  even  if  this  administration  fire- 
amis  bill  had  come  to  us  under  saner 
circumstances,  my  opposition  to  its  pro- 
visions could  have  been  no  less  deter- 
mined. 

I  oppose  this  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
both  theoretical  and  practical  grounds. 
I  oppose  it  on  practical  groimds  be- 
cause I  simply  do  not  believe  it  will  be 
one  iota  successful  in  achieving  the  goals 
sought  by  its  proponents.   If  we  really 
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want  to  keep  gims  out  of  the  hands  of 
criminals,  juveniles,  and  other  irrespon- 
sible persons,  I  think  we  can  do  it,  not 
through  these  halfway  measures  which 
only  create  difficulties  for  people  who 
have  the  habit  of  obeying  laws,  but 
through  setting  up  a  police  state,  closely 
run  by  one  centralized  office  here  in 
Washington. 

However,  for  those  of  us  who  are  still 
squeamish  about  such  things  as  police 
states,  I  would  suggest  there  is  another 
alternative.  We  could  always,  as  a  na- 
tion, return  to  the  strict  and  just  en- 
forcement of  law  and  order.  Our  courts 
could  determine  that  the  days  of  dreamy 
experimentation  in  criminal  rehabilita- 
tion— experimentation  at  the  expense  of 
general  public  safety— are  over.  The 
country's  policemen  could  be  encouiaged 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  rather 
than  hindered  and  abused.  These  things 
are  possible,  if  our  practical  concern  is 
trulv  the  prevention  and  control  of  crime 
and" violence.  Practically,  H.R.  17735  of- 
fers no  real  hope  of  accomplishing  this, 
and  thus  I  oppose  it. 

Even  more  emphatically,  I  oppose  this 
ill-conceived  measure  on  theoretical 
grounds.  I  realize,  of  course,  that  in  many 
quarters  it  is  hopelessly  out  of  style  to 
take  the  Constitution  seriously,  but  some 
of  us  cannot  shake  the  habit, 

I  will  not  even  go  into  the  question  of 
the  second  amendment,  which  is  pres- 
ently facing  a  much  more  serious  threat 
from  the  registration  and  licensing  bills 
which  have  been  proposed,  except  to 
ix)int  out  that  even  Justice  Black  has 
stated  that  "although  the  Supreme  Court 
has  held — the  amendment — to  include 
only  arms  necessary  to  a  well-regulated 
militia,  as  so  construed,  its  prohibition 
is  absolute." 

In  the  case  of  H.R.  17735,  however,  I 
am  more  disturbed  over  the  threats  it 
contains  to  two  other  aspects  of  consti- 
tutional law  than  over  its  less-direct 
effects  on  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
.second  amendment.  Briefly,  these  are: 
First,  the  continued  disregard  of  the 
commerce  clause:  and  second,  the  re- 
sultant infringement  on  the  police  pow- 
ers of  the  States. 

H.R.  17735— like  title  IV  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Act— is  based  on  the  power  of 
the  Fedei-al  Government  to  regulate  in- 
terstate commerce.  Also  like  that  title,  it 
freely  subsumes  under  the  category  of 
interstate  commerce  what  any  objective 
person  would  acknowledge  to  be  purely 
intrastate  commerce.  The  bill  clearly 
established  the  general  concept  that  fire- 
arms commerce  per  se  is  interstate  com- 
merce— and  on  that  basis  requires  every 
person  who  deals  in  firearms  to  be  feder- 
ally licensed.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
could  be  on  any  other  subject  imder  the 
sun  and  I  would  still  object  vigorously 
to  it  if  it  contained  such  a  dangerous 
precedent  as  that.  Can  the  Members  of 
this  House  really  envisage  the  situation 
we  will  have  in  this  enormous  country 
once  we  come  to  the  point  where  there 
is  no  distinction  between  commerce 
which  is  interstate  and  that  which  is 
intrastate?  I  urge  them  to  give  this  point 
a  little  good,  wholesome  thought. 

Again,  using  the  commerce  clause  as 
basis,  H.R.  17735,  moves  on  into  the  busi- 
ness of  setting  up  police  regulations  gov- 


erning the  over-the-counter  sales  of 
firearms.  A  dealer  cannot  sell  a  rifle  to 
somebody  under  18  years  of  age;  he  can- 
not sell  a  handgun  to  somebody  under  21. 
There  are  any  number  of  other  kinds  of 
people  he  cannot  sell  a  gim  to — in  an 
over-the-counter  sale.  What  has  the  Fed- 
eral Government  got  to  do  with  how  old 
a  person  must  be  to  buy  a  gun  from  his 
local  hardware  store? 

Do  this  bill's  provisions,  regulating 
over-the-counter  sales,  presage  an  era  in 
which  the  States  will  be  unable  to  decide 
any  of  the  simple  policing  matters  for 
themselves?  The  mind  boggles  at  the 
pro.spects  for  Federal  encroachment 
opened  wide  by  the  concepts  embodied  in 
this  bill. 

I  believe  strongly  in  laws  which  regu- 
late the  sale  and  use  of  a  number  of 
potentially  dangerous  items — laws  which 
provide  requirements  as  to  age.  mental 
stability,  lack  of  criminal  record,  and  so 
forth.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  beheve  the 
power  to  legislate  such  requirements  is 
reserved  to  the  States  by  the  American 
Constitution.  Even  if  I  did  not  believe 
that,  as  I  so  fii-mly  do.  I  am  unalterably 
and  adamantly  opposed  to  the  further 
buildup  of  police  regulatoiT  powers  here 
in  Washington — so  far  removed  from  the 
citizens  affected. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  see  that  this 
whole  business  goes  far  beyond  the  mere 
question  of  controlling  guns;  it  goes  to 
the  very  root  of  our  Federal  system  and 
to  principles  of  sane  and  workable  gov- 
ernment. I  ui-ge  them  to  vote  down  this 
bill. 

Mr.  CHILLER.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  I  Mr.  RodinoI. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  strong- 
ly support  H.R.  17735.  the  State  Firearms 
Control  Assistance  Act  of  1968.  My  owTi 
State  of  New  Jer.sey  has  a  stringent  gun- 
control  law.  Strong  as  that  measure  is, 
nevertheless  it  is  not  completely  effec- 
tive without  complementary  controls  at 
the  Federal  level  and  in  all  other  States. 
Although  we  can  and  do  prevent  a  crimi- 
nal from  purchasing  a  firearm  in  New 
Jersey,  he  has  an  abundant  source  of 
weapons  through  mail-order  channels  or 
by  simply  crossing  the  State  line  to  make 
his  purchase. 

The  bill  we  are  presently  considering, 
which  I  have  cosponsored,  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  providing  the  needed  Federal 
controls.  It  would  impose  restrictions  on 
rifles  and  shotguns  similar  to  those 
placed  upon  handguns  by  the  recently 
enacted  omnibus  crime  control  bill.  The 
provisions  of  H.R.  17735  prohibit  mail- 
order purchases,  sales  to  nonresidents, 
and  sales  to  juveniles.  In  addition,  there 
would  be  meaningful  controls  on  the  in- 
terstate shipment  of  ammunition  and  the 
sale  of  ammunition  to  juveniles. 

This  bill  i-ecognizes  the  Federal  re- 
sponsibility to  stem  the  indiscriminate 
and  deadly  flow  of  firearms  and  ammuni- 
tion across  State  borders,  and  provides 
States  and  local  communities  with  the 
ability  and  motivation  to  rigorously  en- 
force their  own  gun-control  ordinances. 

I  support  this  legislation  because  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  necessary  for  the  better 
protection  of  our  people,  vital  to  efficient 
and   effective  law   enforcement,  and  in 


accord  with   the  best  interests  of  our 
society. 

I  would  be  remiss  in  my  responsibili- 
ties to  my  constituents,  however,  if  I 
were  to  ignore  the  genuine  concern  of 
some  of  the  people  of  my  State,  and  of 
the  other  States  of  the  counti-y.  in  regard 
to  this  pending  legislation.  The  concerns 
stem  from  several  sources.  There  are,  of 
course,  those  who  see  financial  loss  from 
enactment  of  this  bill.  There  are  those 
who  are  not  willing  to  be  inconvenienced 
to  any  extent  in  their  activities  involv- 
ing firearms.  And  there  are  those  who 
have  been  totally  misguided  by  half- 
truths,  misconceptions,  and  totally  ir- 
relevant considerations. 

Now  those  who  foresee  financial  loss 
from  enactment  of  gun-control  legisla- 
tion have  an  understandable  concern. 
However,  in  this  area  of  congressional 
action  as  in  all  others,  those  interests 
must  be  weighed  against  the  harm  which 
may  come  to  all  of  society  from  the  busi- 
ness activities  involved — in  this  case,  the 
indiscriminate  sale  of  firearms.  Some  in 
the  business  of  the  interstate  sale  of 
guns  have  already,  and  voluntarily,  taken 
action  to  comply  with  the  purposes  of 
this  legislation.  Others  have  expressed 
their  desire  to  see  these  controls  on  sales 
enacted.  No  doubt  some  will  find  adjust- 
ments In  their  business  operations  are 
necessai-y  However,  if  the  sale  of  fire- 
arms can  be  restricted  to  over-the-coun- 
ter sales  by  licensed  dealers,  then  the 
legitimate  businessman  may  well  find  his 
position  enhanced,  if  slightly  altered, 
rather  than  harmed  by  this  measure. 

As  for  those  citizens  who  do  not  wi.sh 
to  be  inconvenienced  by  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  bill,  there  is  little  that  I  can 
say.  If  we  knew  a  way  to  accomplish  our 
goals  without  even  minor  inconveniences 
we  would  use  that  way.  Until  we  find — 
or  are  shown — such  a  system,  we  must 
act  in  the  manner  that  is  the  best  at  our 
disposal.  And  surely  we  must  act  now. 

My  great  concern  is  for  those  citizens 
who  have  been  misled.  It  is  a  half-truth 
to  stat^  that  the  Constitution  grants  one 
right  to  the  purchase  and  possession  of 
firearms.  It  is  a  misconception  that  leads 
some  to  mistakenly  believe  that  confis- 
cation of  guns  is  the  logical  outgrowth 
of  gun-control  legislation.  It  is  totally 
irrelevant  to  argue  that  since  crimes  are 
committeed  with  many  instnaments  of 
violence,  we  should  not  restrict  the  traf- 
fic in  firearms.  These  are  .some  of  the 
ideas  that  are  expressed  by  those  who 
would  have  this  legislation  defeated.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  speak 
to  a  number  of  such  ideas. 

There  has  been  considerable  discus- 
sion on  the  constitutional  right  to  bear 
arms.  The  second  amendment  states: 

A  well  regulated  MUitla.  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms  shall  not 
be  infringed. 

I  have  noticed  that  those  who  would 
use  this  amendment  as  a  constitutional 
bar  to  gun-control  legislation  consist- 
ently omit  that  phrase  having  to  do  with 
"a  well  regulated  militia."  With  such  a 
selective  reading  of  the  Constitution,  one 
could  create  an  endless  number  of  rights 
and  prohibitions.  A  complete  reading  of 
the  second  amendment  indicates  that 
the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  is  di- 
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rectly  relatea  to  the  militia.  In  cases  in- 
volving violation  of  the  National  Fire- 
arms Act  and  the  Federal  Firearms  Act. 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  dem- 
onstrate that  the  second  amendment  is 
not  a  bar  to  legislation  such  as  that 
now  pending. 

In  an  early  case  under  the  National 
Firearms  Act,  the  Supreme  Court  found 
that  the  second  amendment  did  not 
guarantee  the  right  to  keep  and  bear 
any  weapon  not  having  a  "reasonable 
relationship  to  tlie  preservation  or  ef- 
ficiency of  a  well  regulated  militia." 

Some  say  that  criminals  would  not 
comply  with  the  law  and  would  find  an 
ample  supply  of  firearms  available 
through  illegal  channels.  Indeed,  some 
would  evade  the  law.  No  one  has  any 
illusions  that  enacting  any  legislation  is 
a  panacea  to  wrongdoing.  But  we  can 
and  must  take  this  essential  step  to  try 
to  put  an  end  to  mail-order  murder. 

There  i*  no  doubt  that  the  provisions 
of  this  le*;Jslation  would  make  it  more 
difficult  for  a  potential  killer  to  pain 
access  to  a  firearm.  The  president  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association  disagrees.  He 
has  stated  that  "gun  legislation  would 
not  save  a  single  life."  The  number  of 
deatlis  by  firearms  in  countries  which 
have  strict  gun  controls  testifies  elo- 
quently to  the  falsity  of  this  prophecy. 
Statistics  in  States  in  this  country  which 
have  enacted  such  legislation  are  not  as 
meaningful  since  interstate  mail-order 
sales  continue  and  make  State  efforts 
much  less  effective  as  a  safeguard  against 
violent  death. 

Some  have  made  the  statement  that, 
if  guns  were  not  available,  other  means 
would  be  used  to  take  the  life  of  an- 
other— or  the  life  of  one's  self.  First  of 
all.  I  think  this  is  an  irrelevant  con- 
sideration. 

Should  the  Congress  act  only  in  areas 
in  which  a  total  problem  will  be  eradi- 
cated by  that  action,  then  our  achieve- 
ments would  be  few  indeed.  Certainly  we 
should  approach  a  legislative  proposal 
with  an  ojjen  mind,  and  we  should  make 
each  enactment  as  comprehensive  as  we 
can  in  view  of  the  purpose  of  that  action. 
However,  we  should  not  refrain  from 
doing  what  we  can  to  solve  a  part  of  a 
problem  in  our  society. 

We  do  not  deceive  ourselves  into  be- 
lieving that  we  can  remove  all  the  means 
of  violence  from  those  intent  upon  vio- 
lence. And  we  must  not  be  deceived  into 
believing  that  we  cannot  stop  some  vio- 
lence by  making  less  accessible  some  of 
its  means. 

Many  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  gim- 
control  legislation  say  we  should  delay 
any  action  because  this  is  an  emotional 
time.  They  say  we  should  not  act  in  fear. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  emotions 
of  the  American  people  are  no  longer  a 
force  in  this  Congress,  then  surely  we 
will  have  reason  for  grave  concern. 

The  recent  and  horrible  events  in  this 
Nation  have  demonstrated  the  great  need 
for  gun  control,  they  have  caused  the 
people  to  express  their  views  in  great 
numbers.  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  bill  before  us  is  solely  a  consequence 
of  the  emotions  of  the  moment. 

Many  distinguished  Members  of  this 
body  have  long  advocated  this  measure. 


Indeed,  the  people  have  long  expressed 
their  favor  of  gun-control  regulation. 

A  Gallup  poll  showed  that  75  percent 
of  the  American  people  favored  requir- 
ing permits  for  firearms  before  President 
Kennedy  was  assassinated.  After  Senator 
Kennedy  was  shot  a  Harris  survey  indi- 
cated that  the  proportion  liad  increased 
to  81  percent. 

While  those  interviewed  in  the  Harris 
survey  believe  that  there  are  many  fac- 
tors in  our  society  which  contribute  to 
acts  of  violence,  and  while  most  agree 
that  we  cannot  stop  all  individual  shoot- 
ings, the  overwhelming  majority  of  81 
percent  supports  gim-control  legislation. 
In  April  of  this  year  a  public  opinion 
poll  indicated  that  the  sentiment  in  favor 
of  control  over  the  sales  of  guns,  includ- 
ing registration,  was  shared  by  the  ma- 
jority of  gimowners  across  the  country. 

We  have  long  delayed  in  responding 
to  the  need  for  action  to  meet  this  crucial 
problem.  We  have  delayed  while  the  peo- 
ple have  expressed  their  concern  over 
violence,  and  demonstrated  their  support 
for  gun-control  legislation.  It  is  time  for 
us  to  expose  the  half-truths,  correct  the 
misconceptions  and  dismiss  the  irrele- 
vancies.  It  is  time  for  us  to  act. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  WymanI. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  thing 
that  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  is"  being 
overlooked  in  debating  this  legislation 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  which  is  to 
protect  Americans  from  bemg  shot.  As 
I  understand  it,  the  bill,  the  committee's 
report,  and  all  the  furor  in  the  news- 
papers and  the  press  about  gun  control 
relates  to  keeping  itchy  fingers  away 
from  guns,  and  particularly  itchy  fingers 
of  people  who  are  considered  to  be  irre- 
sponsible or  undesirable.  The  reason  for 
this  is  public  protection.  We  are  trying 
to  protect  the  law-abiding  people  of  this 
coimtry  from  being  shot,  whether  they 
are  in  public  service  or  wherever  they 
are. 

The  bill,  H.R.  17735.  will  help  to  ac- 
complish a  certain  measure  of  regulation 
in  this  regard,  but  it  will  not  reach  the 
millions  of  guns  that  are  presently  held 
by  criminals,  and  neither  would  Federal 
registration,  despite  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  just  delivered. 
Criminals  will  never  register  their  guns. 
But  the  amendment  that  is  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  will  go  a  long 
way  to  deter  carrying  or  using  guns  in 
crime,  provided  it  is  improved  on  just  a 
little  with  no  offense  intended  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  whose  efforts  are 
most  constructive  and  deserve  commen- 
dation. 

If  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  I  Mr.  Casey  J  should 
be  changed  to  read: 

Whoever  during  the  commission  of  any 
crime  constituting  a  felony  by  Federal  law, 
except  while  carrying  a  gun  as  the  result  ol 
a  license  as  a  permittee,  uses  or  carries  a 
flrearni  shall  be  imprisoned — (1)  in  the  case 
of  his  first  offense  for  not  less  than  two  nor 
more  than  ten  years:  (2)  In  the  case  of  his 
second  or  more  offense,  for  not  less  than 
ten  nor  more  than  twenty-five  years. 

If  we  tie  onto  the  bill  H.R.  17335  such 
a  mandatory  minimum,  then  we  will  get 
away  from  soft  judges,  leniency,  proba- 


tion, or  suspensions  of  sentence,  and  the 
people  of  this  country  will  know,  both 
the  criminal  element  and  others,  that  if 
they  carry  a  gun  in  connection  with  the 
commission  of  a  Federal  felony — which 
is  far  as  the  Congress  ouglit  to  go — cer- 
tain minimum  penalties  are  prescribed 
as  a  separate  offense. 

We  have  no  business  in  this  Congress 
attempting  to  set  up  a  Federal  common 
law  of  crime,  or  attempting  to  impose  on 
the  State  legislatures  for  State  felonies. 
Federal  criminal  standards.  As  the  gen- 
tleman who  just  spoke  well  knows,  if  we 
adopt  this  revised  amendment,  and  limit 
it  to  Federal  crimes,  then  anyone  who 
carries  a  gun  under  ciicumstances  that 
miTht  present  the  danger  of  an  itchy 
finger  to  the  rest  of  the  people  of  this 
country  while  in  the  commission  of  Fed- 
eral felony,  they  are  going  to  .lail  for  at 
least  2  years  and  not  more  than  10  years 
as  a  separate  offense  for  a  first  offense, 
and  at  least  5  years  and  not  more  than 
25  years  for  a  second  offense. 

This  is  a  desirable  addition  to  this 
bill.  It  will  help  deter  the  risk  of  death 
by  gunfire  in  America  at  this  hour  and 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment in  this  or  similar  form  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  MinshallI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  IS  recognized. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  next  Fri- 
day, when  we  consider  amendments  to 
this  legislation.  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  I  believe  will  cure 
the  problems  that  were  in  the  so-called 
Casey  amendment.  In  brief,  it  will  pro- 
vide that  whoever  uses  a  firearm  in  the 
commission  of  a  Federal  felony — and  the 
key  word  here  is  "in"  the  commission 
rather  than  "during"  the  commission  of 
a  felony — may,  in  addition  to  the  pun- 
ishment provided  for  .such  felony,  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  for  an  in- 
determinate number  of  years  up  to  life 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  court. 

In  addition,  if  a  person  Is  convicted 
more  than  once  of  having  used  a  firearm 
in  the  commission  of  such  a  felony,  the 
court  shall  impose  a  penalty  in  addi- 
tion to  the  penalty  for  the  commission 
of  .such  felony  of  not  less  than  5  years. 
The  imposition  or  the  execution  of  the 
.'sentence  shall  not  be  suspended,  nor 
shall  probation  be  granted.  Moreover, 
.■^uch  additional  penalty  of  imprison- 
ment shall  not  run  concurrently  with 
any  term  imposed  for  the  commission  of 
the  Federal  felony. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  three  and  one-half  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Reid]. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  Liill  and  of  vital 
amendments  to  strengthen  it  by  pro- 
viding for  registration  of  all  firearms  na- 
tionally and  by  licensing  of  possession 
either  by  State  permits  or  by  the  Federal 
Government  In  the  absence  of  valid 
State  action. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  need 
for  strong  legislation  is  clear  and  im- 
perative.   The    figures    for    the    United 
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States  compared  with  those  for  Belgium, 
Canada.  Denmark,  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Japan,  and  the  Netherlands 
very  clearly  indicate  that  the  United 
States  lias  a  much  higher  rate  of  homi- 
cides per  hundred  thousand  people  than 
any  of  the  oilier  countries. 

For  example,  in  the  United  States  in 
1966  there  were  6.855  homicides,  a  rate  of 
3.5  per  100.000  population.  In  1965.  there 
were  20  homicides  in  Belgium,  a  rate  of 
0.2  per  100.000;  and  in  1965  in  Canada, 
there  were  98.  at  a  rate  of  0.5  per  100.000. 
In  Denmark  in  1965.  there  were  6  homi- 
cides—a rate  of  0.1  per  100.000  popula- 
tion. In  1966.  there  were  27  homicides  in 
England  and  Wales — also  a  rate  of  0.1 
per  100.000  people.  In  1965.  there  were  132 
homicides  in  France  and  78  in  Germany, 
the  rate  in  France  being  0.3,  and  that  in 
Germany,  0.1  per  100.000  population. 
There  were  243  homicides  in  Italy  in 
1964— a  rate  of  0.5  per  100,000.  In  1965, 
there  were  16  homicides  in  Japan  and  five 
in  the  Netherlands — in  each  case,  the 
statistical  rate  per  100.000  population 
is  0.0. 

Nationwide  controls  over  the  use  and 
ownership  of  guns  are  stronger  in  each 
of  these  countries  than  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  think  it  is  clear  that  the 
homicide  rate  is  lower  in  those  countries 
where  this  is  strong  gun  legislation.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  guns  are  more  lethal 
than  other  weapons.  According  to  figures 
released  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
about  one  out  of  six  assaults  with  guns 
are  fatal,  while  the  rate  of  fatalities  re- 
sulting from  assaults  with  other  weapons 
is  one  out  of  20. 

This  is  especially  important  when  one 
considers  that  in  1967.  there  were  7.700 
murders,  almost  55.000  aggravated  as- 
saults, and  over  71.000  armed  robberies 
with  a  gun  in  the  United  States.  In  New 
York  City  in  the  first  5  months  of  this 
year,  euns  were  used  in  66.5  percent  of 
the  355  murders  which  took  place.  Ac- 
cording to  figures  released  by  the  police 
department.  205  of  the  slaying  victims 
were  killed  by  pistols  and  31  by  machine- 
guns,  rifles,  and  shotguns. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  sometimes  stated 
that  those  who  have  been  convicted  of 
felonies  or  incarcerated  will  be  able  to  get 
weapons  just  as  easily  if  there  is  restric- 
tive legislation  as  they  can  now.  I  would 
like  to  read  briefly  from  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived recently  from  a  concerned  citizen 
who  is  now  serving  a  sentence  in  the 
Westchester  County  jail.  I  quote  from 
the  letter  with  the  permission  of  the 
sheriff : 

Dear  Mr.  Reid:  I  am  writing  with  the 
express  intent  of  putting  down  the  fact  that 
any  person,  be  he  stable  or  deranged,  can 
purchase  arms  of  dangerous  nature.  I  am 
really  not  much  on  putting  things  down  and 
I  am  presently  in  jail  on  a  narcotics  charge, 
but  I  think  I  know  from  experience  that 
suns  are  too  easy  to  obtain.  I  myself  bought 
firearms  a  number  of  times,  and  when  I  think 
of  some  of  the  things  I  my.self  contemplat€d. 
It  is  enough  for  me  to  make  the  statement 
that  there  should  be  gun  controls. 

I  intend  to  do  my  time  and  be  released 
into  a  society  that  will  be  non-violent.  Maybe 
there  will  be  understanding  and  peace  to 
some  extent,  but  someone  has  to  start  it  and 
gun  control  is  a  good  place  to  start.  If  there 
were  peace  and  understanding  I  would  not 
feel  the  de;sire  to  escape  through  the  use  of 
LSD  and  pot,  which  is  a  bad  thing  In  Itself, 


and  maybe  the  killings  and  attempted  kUl- 
iiigs  would  not  exist.  I'm  not  putting  you 
down.  I'm  just  trying  to  communicate,  which 
is  something  I  find  difficuU. 

In  my  judgment,  this  letter  provides 
confii-mation  of  the  dangers  involved  in 
allowing  easy  accessibility  to  guns,  and 
the  danger  of  permitting  easy  accessibil- 
ity to  firearms  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  not  stable. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that 
strong  gun-control  legislation  will  di- 
minish the  degree  of  lawlessness  in  this 
country  and  reduce  the  number  of  assas- 
.'^inations.  Given  strong  licensing  and 
registration,  the  National  Crime  Infor- 
mation Center  would  be  able  to  identify 
a  registered  owner  within  60  seconds. 
Under  such  a  system.  President  Ken- 
nedy's a.ssassin  could  have  been  located 
almost  immediately  with  an  all-points 
bulletin:  and  it  is  possible  that,  in  the 
case  of  James  Earl  Ray,  early  informa- 
tion on  the  weapon  would  have  prevented 
his  leaving  the  country. 

I  think  we  are  concerned  not  only  with 
reducing  lawlessness  and  violence  and 
assassination.  In  my  judgment,  strong 
registration  and  licensing  requirements 
would  make  it  more  difficult  for  criminals 
and  unstable  people  to  acquire  guns  and 
ammunition,  and  over  a  period  of  time 
would  reduce  the  number  of  unregistered 
weapons  in  ciixulation. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  such  re- 
quirements would  ix)se  no  threat  to  the 
sportsman.  As  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  there  has  been  any  step 
to  confiscate  weapons,  or  t^  preclude  re- 
sponsible citizens  from  havinu  weapons 
where  they  are  licen.sed  and  registered, 
in  countries  which  have  strong  and  rea- 
sonable gun  legislation. 

I  have  introduced  the  Tydinps  and 
administration  bills  requiring  registra- 
tion and  licensing  of  all  guns.  Accord- 
ingly. Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  this  bill 
and  hop>e  that  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  1  Mr.  Mc- 
Clorv]  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Bingham]  will  be  adopted  by 
the  House. 

In  the  face  of  the  recent  tragic  assas- 
sinations, and  the  tragic  accidents  with 
firearms.  I  find  it  incredible  that  we  have 
not  enacted  to  date  a  requirement 
hardly  more  stringent  than  that  govern- 
ing the  licensing  of  dogs,  bicycles,  and 
fishermen.  The  Attorney  General.  Mayor 
John  Lindsay,  and  many  others  have 
called  for  licensing  and  registration  re- 
quirements similar  to  those  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Ctonvl  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Bingham].  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  Congress  does  not  respond  favorably 
to  those  amendments.  I  fear  that  the 
wishes  of  the  American  people,  who  have 
indicated  their  overwhelming  support  for 
such  legislation,  will  have  been  betrayed. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chaimian.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  VanikI 
for  a  vnanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want 
to  say  I  support  this  legislation  and  also 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  !  Mr.  McClory  I  relat- 
ing to  this  legislation. 

I  rise  in  support  of  H.R,  17735  to  pro- 
vide for  more  effective  control  of  inter- 
state traffic  in  firearms. 


I  also  support  the  registration  amend- 
ments which  will  be  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  lUinois  I  Mr.  McClory  I. 

For  more  than  7  years.  I  .served  as  a 
judge  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  I  very 
early  recognized  the  difficult  and  almost 
hopeless  task  that  confronted  police  offi- 
cers charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
law.  Guns  were  in  abundant  supply. 

Hundreds  of  times,  I  have  seen  crimi- 
nal defendants  deny  the  possession  or 
ownership  of  a  gun  found  in  an  auto- 
mobile or  at  the  scene  of  a  crime  and 
then,  after  discharge  or  acquittal,  claim 
the  weapon  at  the  police  property  office 
for  possible  reuse  :n  a  crime.  Registra- 
tion would  provide  indicia  of  title,  owner- 
ship, and  responsibility. 

In  the  Greater  Cleveland  area,  I  have 
been  able  to  learn  firsthand  of  this  de- 
plorable state  of  affairs  which  weakens 
us  as  a  country.  Homicides  caused  by 
firearms  were  53  percent  in  1951 :  iii  1966. 
that  percentage  increased  t)  C7  percent. 
Since  June  of  1875.  79  Cleveland  pohce 
officer.s  liave  died  in  the  line  of  duty — 53 
from  homicidal  violence,  of  which  no  less 
than  50  were  shot  to  death.  The  evidence 
has  convincingly  shown  that  firearms  are 
the  instruments  of  death  in  nearly  every 
murder  of  a  law  enforcement  officer.  The 
national  pattern  has  demonstrated  that 
guns  were  the  means  of  murder  in  96 
percent  of  the  homicides  among  police 
officers.  The  easy  accessibility  and  lax 
gun  laws  which  allow  criminals,  juve- 
nile;, and  misfits  to  obtain  guns  cer- 
tainlv  played  a  large  role  in  those  trage- 
dies. I  beheve  that  the  people  of  Cleve- 
land and  America  have  grown  tired  and 
v.eary  of  these  senseless  deaths  and  they 
implore  us  to  act  immedmtrly  to  hall 
these  unnecessary  killings. 

On  Juni'  24.  1968.  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion in  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives, 
H.R.  18070.  which  would  provide  Ameri- 
cans with  adequate  protection  from  the 
misuse  of  firearms.  My  proposal  provided 
for  tougher  and  more  stringent  control 
through  the  registration  of  firearms  and 
the  licensing  of  those  who  possess  them. 
Todav,  I  am  just  as  convinced  and  feel 
just  as  strongly  of  the  necessity  of  these 
e.ssential  safeguards. 

The  proliferation  of  firearms  in 
America  within  recent  years  has  reached 
alarming  proportions.  In  the  last  year 
alone,  more  than  3  million  guns  have 
come  into  the  possession  of  private 
stocks  bringing  the  total  arsenal  of  fire- 
arms in  this  countr>-  to  over  100  million. 
This  boom  in  gun  sales  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  tragic  rise  in  crime  on  our 
streets  and  in  our  homes  The  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  has  released  new 
figures  in  their  recent  crime  reports 
which  attest  to  this  fact.  These  reports 
demonstrate  that  armed  robbery  in  the 
Nation  has  r'sen  by  almost  26  percent 
between  the  first  3  months  of  1967  and 
the  first  3  months  of  this  year.  Aggra- 
vated assaults  with  firearms  have  in- 
creased 23  percent.  The  increase  of 
serious  crimes  committed  with  firearms 
rose  faster  than  the  increase  in  serious 
crimes. 

It  has  been  '•learly  shown,  the  weapon 
most  frequently  u;pd  with  homicidal  in- 
tent in  modern  American  society  is  the 
pun— whether  this  be  a  revolver,  auto- 
matic pistol,  rifle,  shotgun,  submachine 
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gun,  or  some  variety  of  the  homemade 
weapon,  such  as  the  "zip  gun."  The  num- 
ber of  homicides  committed  with  fire- 
arms in  the  United  States  exceeds  the 
combined  total  of  homicides  committed 
by  all  other  means  of  violence.  In  1967. 
for  example,  firearms  were  the  lethal  in- 
strument in  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
homicides  perpetrated  in  this  country 
accounting  for  more  than  7,700  deaths. 

In  addition,  each  year  firearms  have 
contributed  to  more  than  71,000  rob- 
beries, 10,000  suicides,  and  in  2,600  ac- 
cidental deaths.  Since  the  turn  of  the 
centui-y.  some  750,000  Americans  have 
died  at  home  from  firearms — more  than 
have  been  killed  in  all  the  wars  we  have 
fought.  Our  country  can  taJce  little  pride 
in  these  fii^ures.  The  violence  .stemming 
from  the  misuse  of  firearms  has  grown 
like  a  cancerous  sore. 

The  need  for  more  stringent  Federal 
gun  control  laws  are  long  overdue.  In  a 
nation  whose  liistory  has  been  blemished 
many  times  by  the  political  assassina- 
tions of  four  American  Presidents,  as  well 
as  the  recent  tragic  killings  of  two  na- 
tional leaders,  strong  gun  laws  are  a  dire 
necessity.  No  longer  can  we  allow  the 
proponents  of  antigun  control  laws  to 
dominate  our  thinking  and  actions 
through  their  repetitious  references  to 
violations  of  the  second  amendment. 

Article  II  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  provided 
"a  well  regulated  militia  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right 
to  keep  and  bear  arms,  shall  not  be  in- 
fringed." That  guarantee  is  not  abro- 
gated by  laws  relating  to  registrar  n. 

A  strong  gun  law  must  be  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  now.  It  is, 
indeed,  time  to  declare  a  moratorium  on 
the  local  arms  race  in  our  cities  and 
homes.  A  domestic  "nonproliferation 
treaty"  among  our  citizens  is  urgently 
needed.  The  way  in  which  we  can  make 
our  cities  safe  from  the  misuse  of  fire- 
arms is  to  strengthen  the  bill  before  us 
today. 

Stronger  gim  laws  will  not  end  vio- 
lence— but  they  will  reduce  the  oppor- 
tunities and  the  incidence.  Legitimate 
users  of  weapons  will  be  protected  from 
the  wrongdoing  of  those  who  would 
use  guns  in  crime.  There  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  streets  and  homes 
of  America  will  be  made  more  safe  when 
the  gun  is  luiavailable  as  a  tool  of  crime 
and  violence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  act  now  to 
strengthen  our  gun  control  laws.  We 
should  act  positively,  responsibly,  and 
immediately. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Wolff]  for  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  and  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  McClory  1 . 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  gives  me  great  sat- 
isfaction to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  17735. 
I  coauthored  this  bill  on  the  basis  of  my 
longstanding  position  that  there  is  a 
pressing  need  for  more  effective  controls 
on  the  sale  and  distribution  of  both  hand 
weapons  and  long  guns.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  are  making  themselves 
heard  loudly  and  clearly,  and  it  is  the 


will  of  the  majority  that  this  Govern- 
ment enact  strict  legislation  to  limit  the 
circulation  of  firearms  solely  to  those 
people  who  will  use  them  responsibly  and 
legitimately. 

The  bill  before  us  is  a  significant  step 
in  that  direction.  It  puts  stringent  con- 
trols on  the  interstate  shipment  of  all 
guns,  including  shotguns  and  rifles.  The 
bill  .strengthens  the  licensing  require- 
ments for  manufacturers,  dealers,  and 
importers  of  all  guns.  These  are  neces- 
sary steps,  they  are  essential  steps,  and 
we  must  act  promptly  to  secure  their 
immediate  passage. 

Controlling  the  wanton  acquisition  and 
use  of  firearms  is  absolutely  imperative 
if  we  intend  to  crack  down  on  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  inexorable  increase  of 
violence  in  our  society.  But  this  develop- 
ment is  not  an  inexorable  process:  it  caii 
be  reversed  quickly,  and  eventually 
halted,  if  we  exercise  our  urgent  re.spon- 
slbilitles  to  pass  the  laws  the  people  want 
and  need.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  Con- 
gress, now  as  never  before,  to  answer 
the  demands  of  the  American  people  for 
strong  controls  on  firearms. 

H.R.  17735.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  bill 
that  serves  the  American  people  respon- 
sibly and  meaningfully.  But  the  passage 
of  this  bill  will  not  complete  the  work 
that  needs  to  be  done  on  this  problem. 

We  need  even  stronger  legislation,  to 
insure  the  registration  and  licer»sing  of 
all  flreanns  and  users  of  firearms.  I  un- 
derstand that  amendments  will  be  in- 
troduced which  will  accomplish  this  reg- 
istration of  guns  and  licensing  of  gun- 
owners.  I  will  strongly  support  those 
amendments,  for  without  it.  this  bill 
does  not  have  the  strength  we  need  to 
control  the  indiscriminate  use  of  fire- 
arms. Certainly,  such  requirements  will 
not  place  an  undue  burden  on  legitimate 
sportsmen.  I  want  to  state  now  that  I 
will  be  opposed  to  having  any  unreason- 
able fees  imposed  on  sportsmen  in  line 
with  such  licensing.  But  it  is  not  an 
abridgement  of  sportsmen's  rights  to  ask 
them  to  cooperate  in  a  system  that  can 
assure  all  Americans  greater  safety  and 
more  effective  law  enforcement.  This 
must  be  our  continual  goal. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Farb- 
STEiN]  for  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  fa- 
vor this  legislation,  including  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  McClory  1. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  share  the  view  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  I  Mr.  CellerI  that  it  is 
better  to  have  half  a  loaf — as  gim  con- 
trol legislation  goes — than  none  at  all. 

This  bill  is  not  evei-ything  I  would  like. 
It  does  not  require  the  licensing  and 
registration  of  firearms,  which  I  consider 
es.sent!al  to  effective  gun  control.  We 
have  no  more  right  to  omit  gun  licensing 
and  registration  in  this  law  than  we  do 
to  abolish  automobile  licensing  and  regis- 
tration. Just  as  automobile  laws  save 
lives,  the  licensing  and  registration  of 
guns  would  be  a  basic  step  to  reducing 
violence  by  firearms. 

Still,  I  shall  support  the  bill  before  us 
enthusiastically.  I  do  so  because  I  think 


that  banning  the  mail-order  sale  of  all 
weapons  is  important  in  itself.  We  can- 
not continue  to  put  a  gim  casually  into 
the  hands  of  anyone,  whatever  his  men- 
tal state,  who  fancies  to  have  one. 

But  more  important,  we  are  getting 
Congress  on  the  record  in  favor  of  gun 
control.  Let  us  not  deceive  the  gun  lobby. 
Mr.  Chairman.  This  bill  is  but  a  begin- 
ning, not  an  end  in  itself.  Once  we  as 
a  body  have  established  the  principle 
of  firearms  control,  we  will  pursue  that 
principle  until  we  have  a  sensible  fire- 
arms policy. 

I  do  not  stand  here  and  pretend  that 
gun  controls  are  a  replacement  for  vir- 
tue, Mr.  Chairman.  They  are  not.  But 
we  don't  have  to  keep  making  it  easy  to 
sin. 

By  failing  to  do  our  duty  to  impose 
.social  controls  over  firearms,  we  are  fa- 
cilitating crime  by  firearms.  We  are  not 
changing  people  by  these  laws:  we  are 
-simply  making  it  harder  for  them  to 
maim  and  to  kill.  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate to  say  that  preventing  injury  and 
saving  lives  is  a  significant  social  goal. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  SiKEsl. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  stated 
earlier,  I  do  have  some  veiT  serious 
reservations  about  the  legislation  that  is 
proposed  Despite  my  very  great  lespect 
and  warm  friendship  for  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  must  op- 
pose this  bill,  and  I  shall  offer  amend- 
ments. I  have  asked  for  this  time  and 
appreciate  the  consideration  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  in  yielding  me 
time  so  that  I  might  ask  the  gentleman 
some  questions.  I  hope  this  will  produce 
clarification  on  some  features  of  the  bill. 

I  should  now  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished gentleman,  or  the  minority 
Member  who  controls  the  time  on  the 
minority  side:  Would  an  individual  now 
owning  a  rifle  or  shotgun  bo  permitted 
under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  17735  to 
transport  that  weapon  from  one  State 
to  another? 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  answer  is.  he  can. 

Mr.  SIKE:s.  Would  he  be  able  to  mail 
it  to  himself  in  another  State? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes,  he  can. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Would  a  person  buying  a 
rifle  or  shotgun  subsequent  to  the  en- 
actment of  H.R.  17735  be  permitted  to 
transport  it  from  one  State  to  another? 

Mr.  CEXLER.  If  he  buys  it  in  a  lawful 
way  he  has  a  right  to  transmit  from  one 
State  to  another.  When  I  say  "lawful" 
I  mean  he  must  buy  it  in  the  State  of  his 
residence. 

Mr.  SIKES.  If  he  meets  this  require- 
ment, he  will  have  the  right  to  mail  a 
gun  to  himself  in  another  State? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes.  he  can. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Would  a  person  be  per- 
mitted under  the  terms  of  H.R.  17735 
to  transport  ammunition  from  one  State 
to  another  for  lawful  purposes? 

Mr.  CELLER.  He  has  a  risht  to  do  so. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Could  he  buy  ammimition 
in  a  State  not  his  own  State? 

Mr.  CELLER.  He  has  that  right. 

Mr.  SIKES.  May  I  ask  the  same  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  ammunition  compo- 
nents? 
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Mr.  CELLER.  He  can  buy  the  ammu- 
nition from  licensed  dealers.  Would  the 
gentleman  repeat  his  question? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Could  he  transport  am- 
munition components  from  one  State  to 
another? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes.  he  has  that  right. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Could  he  buy  ammunition 
components  in  a  State  not  his  own? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Components?  Yes,  he 
has  that  right. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Would  an  individual  who 
is  not  a  licensed  dealer  be  permitted 
to  receive  shipments  of  ammunition  or 
ammunition  components  by  mail  or  ex- 
press subsequent  to  the  enactment  of 
H.R. 17735? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Did  the  gentleman  say 
he  is  not  a  dealer? 

Mr.  SIKES.  He  is  not  a  dealer. 

Mr.  CELLER.  If  he  is  not  a  dealer,  the 
ammunition  cannot  be  shipped  to  him 

Mr.  SIKES.  It  appears  that  H.R.  17735 
would  eliminate  the  important  program 
carried  on  by  the  National  Board  for  the 
Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice.  Would  the 
eentleman  accept  an  amendment  which 
would  provide  for  the  continuation  of 
the  activities  of  the  National  Board  for 
the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  do  not  know  all  the  de- 
tails of  that  program,  but  my  inclination 
would  be  to  oppose  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  It  is  my  intention, 
when  the  opportunity  presents  itself  dur- 
ing the  amendment  process,  to  address 
myself  to  the  question  of  the  language  of 
the  definition  of  ammunition  as  is  con- 
tained in  this  bill,  and  having  done  so  to 
then  present,  if  necessary,  a  .series  of 
amendments,  the  first  of  which  would 
be  broad  in  scale.  If  I  fail  in  that  at- 
tempt, I  intend  to  present  subsequent 
amendments  which  would  narrow  the 
.<cope  of  excludability  of  ammunition 
from  the  coverage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  SIKES.  May  I  ask  if  It  Is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  distinguished  gentleman  to 
attempt  by  amendment  to  F>ermit  the 
continuation  of  activities  of  the  National 
Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Prac- 
tice? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  wish  I  could  re- 
spond to  that  question.  I  .shall  have  to 
consult  with  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
after  he  leaves  the  well,  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  educate  me  on  the 
specifics  o^  that  program. 

I  might  say  parenthetically  to  the  gen- 
tleman, in  the  committee  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  exclude  from  the  coverage 
of  the  bill  shotgun  shells  designed  for 
bird  shooting,  both  live  and  clay,  and  lost 
by  a  narrow  margin. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Under  the  terms  of  H.R. 
17735  could  I  give  my  own  weapon  to  my 
own  son? 

Mr.  CELLER.  You  can. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Could  I  give  it  to  a  friend? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Wait  a  minute.  You  can 
give  it  to  your  own  son.  yes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  But  can  I  give  it  to  a 
friend? 

Mr.  CELLER.  You  have  a  right  to  give 
it,  to  a  friend  if  you  wish,  yes. 


Mr.  SIKES.  Could  I  ship  it  to  my  son  enactment    of    the    bill    will    somehow 


in  another  State? 

Mr.  CELLER.  No,  you  cannot. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Or  to  a  friend? 

Mr.  CELLER.  No,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  i^cntleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  believe  that  there  are  no 
provisions  in  this  bill  for  publication  in 
the  Federal  Register  of  regulations 
which  would  be  promulgated  under  this 
act.  Would  the  gentleman  object  to  an 
amendment  so  providing  for  publication 
in  the  Federal  Register? 

Mr.  CELLER.  My  inclination  would  be 
not  to  oppose  it,  but  I  would  like  to  see 
the  wording  of  the  amendment  before 
I  finally  accept  it. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  note  on  page  16  of  the 
bill,  under  .■^^ubsection  4.  it  says  in  effect 
that  a  gun  cannot  be  sold  to  a  person 
who  has  been  adjudicated  in  any  court 
as  a  mental  defective  or  committed  un- 
der any  court  order  to  any  mental  insti- 
tution. 

Tliere  are  those  who  have  lieen  com- 
mitted to  a  mental  institution  who  have 
subsequently  been  cured  and  have  had 
their  rights  as  citizens  restored  to  them. 
Would  not  the  gentleman  feel  that  this 
language  should  be  clarified  to  permit 
those  who  have  subsequently  been  cured 
and  had  their  rights  as  citizens  restored 
to  be  eligible  to  acquire  weapons? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Well,  the  case  of  an  ad- 
judicated mental  defective  presents  a 
serious  situation.  I  am  not  an  export  on 
that:  but  we  incline  to  the  view  that  a 
mental  defective  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  ship,  transport  or  receive  a 
gim  or  a  lethal  weapon. 

Mr.  SIKES.  But  if  the  courts  have  de- 
clared he  is  no  longer  mentally  defective 
in  that  he  has  been  civen  back  his  rights 
as  a  citizen,  it  would  appear  he  would 
be  entitled  to  acquire  a  weapon. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  centleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  That  very  point  has 
been  raised  by  a  number  of  State  ofiR- 
cials  and  private  medical  doctors  in  the 
field  of  mental  health.  Again  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
to  the  draftsmanship  of  an  amendment 
so  that  someone  could  be  relieved  of  this 
disabilitv  as  .set  forth  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  had 
the  time,  I  would  ask  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  explain  to  me  the  proce- 
dure necessary  to  buy  a  BB  ;^un.  Appar- 
ently no  one  under  21  can  buy  one  as 
the  bill  is  written.  This  will  be  disap- 
pointing to  a  great  many  young  sports- 
men who  learn  weapons  fundamentals 
from  these  little  guns. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
vield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Cahfornia  I  Mr.  Wig- 
gins], a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  vVIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
support  this  legislation,  particularly  in 
view  of  those  technical  amendments 
which  will  be  offered  later  to  perfect 
some  of  its  ambiguous  language. 

This  bill,  I  think,  goes  just  far  enough. 
The  legislation  regulates  the  interstate 
movement  of  weapons  not  because  the 


magically  end  the  criminal  use  of  fire- 
arms in  America  but,  rather,  because  in 
no  other  way  can  the  individual  States 
enforce  their  own  policy  with  respect  to 
the  control  of  puns.  This  is  federalism 
of  the  highest  order — helping  the  States 
to  help  themselves.  However,  some  pro- 
po.se  that  the  bill  go  further  and  be 
amended  to  include  the  registration  of 
weapons  and  the  licensing  of  their  own- 
ers. As  they  may  apply  to  criminals,  .'^uch 
amendments  may  rest  on  somewhat 
shaky  constitutional  grounds  in  view  of 
the  fifth  amendment  prohibition  against 
self-incrimination.  Moreover,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  national  registration  law  would 
tend  to  subvert  the  public  policy  of  in- 
dividual States.  This.  I  suggest,  is  de- 
structive of  federalism. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  iioint  out  that  in  the  Fed- 
eral registration  amendment  which  I 
will  offer  it  is  provided  that  no  state- 
ment made  in  the  application  shall  be 
used  in  any  criminal  proceeding  against 
a  person  for  any  act  up  to  that  time,  so  it 
would  overcome  any  constitutional  ob- 
jection. 

I  will  di.«cuss  that,  if  neces.sary,  when 
we  get  to  the  amending  stage. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

We  have  heard  today,  for  example, 
that  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Penn.sylvania  recently  rejected  a  bill  to 
register  firearms  in  that  State.  What- 
ever we  may  think  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
in  this  in.stance.  we  can  all  agree  that 
it  has  the  risht  to  act  as  it  did.  Just  as, 
for  example,  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  has  a  right  to  adopt  a 
contrar>'  public  policy. 

The  right  of  States  to  determine  their 
own  public  ijolicy  is  what  this  Federal 
.system  is  all  about.  It  is  the  distinctive 
feature  of  this  country's  contribution  to 
the  art  of  government  and  we  should  not 
sell  it  short. 

The  Casey  amendment  imposing  man- 
datory minimum  Federal  .sentences  for 
crimes  involving  the  use  of  a  weapon, 
should  be  rejected  for  similar  reasons. 
Less  fundamentally,  perhaps,  but  equally 
as  important,  the  response  of  mandatory 
sentences  to  criminal  acts  .suggested  by 
the  Casey  amendment,  is  wrong. 

Mandatory  sentences  tend  to  forget 
what  our  courts  are  for.  The  first  func- 
tion of  a  court  is  to  do  justice.  Mandatory 
sentencing  proceeds  from  the  false  prem- 
ise that  all  criminals  committing  the 
same  offense  arc  equally  culpable.  EveiT- 
one  in  this  Chamber  who  has  liad  any 
connection  with  law  enforcement  knows 
that  the  degree  of  culpability  varies  from 
crime  to  crim.e.  A  judge  should  not  be  a 
robot,  but  should  be  able  to  consider 
these  differences  in  fixing  a  proper  pen- 
alty. In  no  other  way  will  justice  be  done. 

The  Casev  amendment  and  similar 
amendments  fixing  mandatorj'  sentences 
should  be  defeated. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  have 
the  floor.  I  wish  to  say — respectfully — 
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to  my  friends,  both  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocrat— who  indulge  in  the  popular  pas- 
time of  blaming  crime  on  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  that  they  are  doing  nothing 
to  aid  the  cause  of  law  and  order. 

Respect  for  the  law  extends  beyond 
the  uniformed  officer  on  the  beat.  It  ex- 
tends to  our  entire  law  enforcement  and 
judicial  system.  To  be  critical  of  a  part 
of  that  system  casts  a  shadow  on  the 
whole  of  it. 

One  need  not  support  all  of  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Court.  Criticism  and  com- 
ment on  decisional  law  is  traditional,  but 
this  wholesale,  blind  challenge  to  the 
institution  of  the  Supreme  Court  which 
we  now  hear  so  often,  is  patently  wrong. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
reference  to  any  particular  criticism  in 
regard  tu- the  High  Court? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  do  not  have  reference 
to  criticism  made  by  a  particular  gentle- 
man. However.  I  do  refer  to  this  whole- 
sale blanket  criticism  which  we  too  often 
hear  in  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  it  is  not 
tiTie  that  many  decisions  of  the  HiKh 
Court  over  a  protracted  period  of  years — 
and  this  is  not  intended  as  the  gentleman 
understands  as  criticism  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  High  Court — that  the  Court 
in  its  language  and  holdings  has  been 
responsible  for  much  confusion  in  law 
enforcement  in  America  that  prevails 
today? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  No;  I  do  not  agree  with 
that  at  all.  I  think  our  Supreme  Court 
has  been  atzempting  to  protect  the  rights 
of  individuals  accused  of  crime.  I  do  not 
necessarily  agree  with  all  of  those  deci- 
sions. howe\"er. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

One  hundred  and  six  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  Pollock  1 . 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
very  concerned  about  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  for  a  number  of  reasons.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  stated  earlier  and  very  prop- 
erly so,  that  enactment  of  this  bill  is 
not  going  to  keep  any  firearm  out  of  the 
hands  of  criminals.  I  would  like  to  make 
the  point  that  whether  we  pass  this  leg- 
islation or  not.  we  are  going  to  have 
problems  with  crime. 

We  have  had  some  meaningful  free- 
dom to  keep  and  bear  arms  under  the 
Constitution  o^  the  United  States  for 
something  like  192  years,  but  crime  has 
gotten  out  of  hand  only  in  the  last  7 
or  8  years.  So  I  believe  we  are  look- 
ing at  the  wrong  place.  We  are  perhaps 
looking  at  a  symptom  instead  of  the 
actual  cause. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  talk  a  little 
bit  about  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
truly  trouble  me.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  situations  uf>on  whicii  this  bill 
touches  are  quite  different  in  different 
parts  of  the  country;   and  to  me  this 


points  out  the  need  for  allowing  legis- 
lation to  be  enacted  at  the  State  level 
rather  than  our  sitting  here  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  and  determining  that  every 
State  IS  going  to  have  to  survive  under 
a  uniform  edict  we  impose  under  a  Fed* 
eral  bill  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

There  were  no  hearings  on  the  bill 
H.R.  17735;  therefore,  there  was  no  op- 
portunity for  any  of  us  who  are  vitally 
concerned  to  prevent  divergent  views 
from  those  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. No  matter  how  we  slice  this  evil 
piece  of  cake,  the  bill  does  infringe  on  the 
right  of  the  citizens  to  keep  and  bear 
arms.  If  we  look  at  the  problem  of  crime 
and  its  caii.se.  perhaps  we  can  find  a 
better  .wlution.  In  my  \iew  it  is  that 
there  must  be  quick,  sure,  decisive,  pre- 
dictable and  just  punishment  of  the  crim- 
inal, without  any  undue  harassment 
of  the  law-abiding  citizen. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  talk 
about  my  State  of  Alaska  for  a  minute 
and  the  problems  this  legislation  sen- 
crates.  Alaska  is  still  frontier  country. 
It  is  the  largest  State  in  the  Union,  with 
the  smallest  population  in  the  Union, 
and  it  has  the  greatest  incidence  of  gun 
ownership,  and  yet  we  are  among  the 
very  lowest  in  the  incidence  of  crime.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  necessarily  a  direct 
correlation  between  the  number  of  guns 
owned  by  people  and  the  number  of 
crimes  committed.  I  believe  that  vigorous 
law  enforcement  has  .something  to  do 
with  this  overall  problem. 

Part  of  my  great  concern  about  this 
bill  under  consideration  is  that  there  is 
in  the  measure  an  absolute  prohibition 
of  mail  order  sales,  or  sales  to  nonresi- 
dents, whether  it  be  for  guns  or  am- 
munition. Accordingly,  my  question  is 
that,  since  we  are  trying  to  leave  the 
responsibility  to  the  States  to  imple- 
ment their  own  laws,  why  do  we  not  ree- 
ulate  rather  than  prohibit  mail  order 
sales  or  sales  to  nonresidents? 

I  am  also  concerned  with  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  ex  post  facto  safeguards 
in  the  provisions  of  this  legislation  for 
out-of-state  acquisition  of  firearms  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  legislation. 

I  happen  to  have  a  sun  that  I  legally 
purchased  in  California  some  time  ago 
under  the  laws  of  CaUfornia.  I  have  it 
here  with  me  in  Washington.  D.C.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  it  is  pres- 
ently written,  if  I  take  that  gun  back  to 
my  home  in  Alaska,  then  I  am  breaking 
the  law.  That  is  a  rather  ridiculous  sit- 
uation. I  believe. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  bill  should 
include  the  domicile  as  well  as  the  resi- 
dence of  individuals  for  purchase  of  guns 
or  ammunition.  There  are  many  people, 
including  virtually  every  Member  of 
Congress,  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Services,  and  others,  who  may  have  a 
legal  residence  in  one  place  but  who  are 
domiciled  in  another.  If  an  individual  is 
living  at  one  place,  even  though  he  may 
liave  a  legal  residence  at  another,  he 
should  have  the  right  to  have  his  guns 
with  him  if  he  wishes  to,  for  sporting 
purposes  and  otherwise. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that? 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
hold  his  request,  I  would  like  to  complete 
my  remarks,  and  then,  if  I  have  time. 


I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions. 

There  is  no  provision  under  the  pend- 
ing bill  for  any  transfer  by  gift,  devise, 
or  descent. 

In  just  this  Congress  our  esteemed 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  HalleckI  was  given  a  shotgun  by 
his  Republican  colleagues  as  a  tiny  me- 
mento for  many,  many  years  of  out- 
standing service  to  this  Nation.  Under 
this  bill  he  would  be  prohibited  from 
taking  this  gun  to  his  home  in  Indiana, 
because  he  did  not  acquire  it  in  his  State 
of  residence;  it  was  a  gift  from  elsewhere. 

Further,  there  is  no  provision  under 
this  bill  for  any  bailments  of  firearms 
through  loans  or  rentals.  We  have  many 
big-game  hunting  guides  in  my  State, 
and  they  have  hunters  coming  from 
•Outside"  as  we  call  it — from  other 
States,  hunters  who  want  to  hunt  in 
Alaska:  and  these  guides  oftentimes 
lend  the  hunters  guns.  Under  this  legis- 
lation, if  the  hunters  are  from  another 
jurisdiction,  they  would  be  prohibited 
from  borrowing  a  gun  for  hunting  pur- 
poses. I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  that 
kind  of  a  law. 

There  is  a  question  that  has  been 
asked  several  times  today,  as  to  whether 
this  legislation  would  allow  an  owner  to 
transport  firearms  and  ammunition  in 
Interstate  commerce. 

I  think  the  bill  is  absolutely  silent  on 
that  matter,  and  it  does  not  cover  this 
relatively  common  occurrence  in  one  way 
or  the  other.  This  should  certainly  be 
covered  by  an  amendment. 

There  is  a  problem  in  the  bUl  of  de- 
fining what  we  mean  for  the  purposes  of 
this  bill  by  the  term  "interstate  com- 
merce." 

In  my  particular  State,  If  I  wanted  to 
go  from  Fairbanks  to  Juneau  every  other 
day.  de[Dending  on  the  airplane  sched- 
ule, I  would  have  to  go  into  Whitehorse. 
British  Columbia,  in  Canada,  in  order  to 
get  into  Juneau;  and  of  course,  this 
would  take  me  into  international  com- 
merce by  a  common  carrier. 

I  have  another  portion  of  my  district 
where  people  travel  daily — from  Sitka  to 
Anchorage,  and  to  do  so  the  air  carrier 
travels  outside  the  12-mlle  zone,  into 
international  waters. 

Then,  there  Is  a  real  question  of  what 
we  mean  when  we  use  the  term  "inter- 
state commerce"  in  this  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  have  to  conclude 
at  this  time  because  of  the  limitation 
of  time. 

Let  me  advise  the  committee  that  I 
have  a  number  of  amendments  to 
present,  to  try  to  clear  up  areas  of  the 
bill  that  I  believe  were  not  touched  upon 
by  the  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee— with  all  due  respect  to  the  work 
they  have  done  on  this  legislation. 

A  most  important  point  I  wish  to 
make,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  I  sincerely 
hope  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  unduly 
limit  the  time  for  consideration  of  each 
and  every  amendment  that  may  be  pre- 
sented to  modify  this  bill — even  though 
our  deliberation  may  take  longer  than 
we  would  wish. 

I  do  hope  that  each  and  every  amend- 
ment will  be  very  carefully  considered 
on  its  merits. 
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You  realize,  of  course,  that  we  are 
making  a  truly  historic  change  in  the 
gun  laws  of  this  Nation  through  this 
bill,  and  I  think  It  deserves  full  and  de- 
liberate con.'iideration.  It  would  be  a  dis- 
service to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  rush  this  measure  through  without 
taking  whatever  time  is  necessary  for 
the  proper  consideration  and  ftUl  delib- 
eration of  whatever  amendments  may 
be  offered  by  Members. 

Because  there  were  no  hearings  on  this 
legislation  by  the  committee.  I  a.sk  the 
particular  Indulgence  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  and  all  the  Members 
of  the  Hou.se  to  con.slder  .serlou.^ly  each 
and  every  amendment  that  may  be  In- 
troduced by  any  Membec  and  admonish 
you  not  to  become  impatient  to  wind  up 
affairs  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  by  curtailing  any  meaningful  de- 
bate and  hone-st  consideration  of  im- 
portant amendments  that  might  be 
offered. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  FeighanI. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  bill.  H.R.  17735,  as  amended. 

I  believe  it  would  be  helpful  to  explain 
the  background  of  this  bill  and  its  pro- 
visions, as  introduced,  and  in  the 
amendments  approved  by  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
Ijortunlty  to  commend  the  veiT  able  and 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  1  Mr.  CellerI  and 
members  of  the  full  committee  who  have 
given  .studious  consideration  to  this  very 
important  issue  which  we  are  consider- 
ing today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of  H.R. 
17735.  as  amended.  I  believe  it  would  be 
helpful  to  explain  the  background  of  this 
bill,  its  provisions,  as  introduced,  and 
the  amendments  added  by  the  full 
committee. 

Title  IV  of  Public  Law  90-351,  ap- 
proved June  19  regulates  handguns.  Title 
IV  has  six  provisions:  namely: 

First.  It  prohibits  the  interstate  mall- 
order  sale  of  handguns  except  between 
federally  licensed  firearms  dealers. 

Second.  It  prohibits  the  sale  of  hand- 
guns to  nonresidents. 

Third.  It  prohibits  a  Federal  firearms 
dealer  from  selling  a  handgun  to  a  per- 
.son  under  21  years  of  age. 

Fourth.  It  provides  higher  standards 
and  Increased  licensing  fees  for  Federal 
firearms  dealers,  manufacturers,  and 
Impoi'ters. 

Fifth.  It  regulates  the  interstate  trans- 
portation and  sale  of  destructive  devices, 
such  as  antitank  guns,  bombs,  and 
grenades. 

Sixth.  It  regulates  the  importation  of 
firearms  Into  the  United  States  by  ex- 
cluding all  firearms  not  generally  recog- 
nized as  particularly  suitable  for  or 
readily  adaptable  to  sporting  pui-poses, 
and  by  excluding  surplus  military 
handguns. 

The  bill  adds  to  title  TV  of  the  omnibus 
crime  bill  two  significant  extensions  of 
coverage:  namely,  it  prohibits  Interstate 
mail-order  sales  except  between  licensed 
dealers,  and  it  also  prohibits  over-the- 
counter  sales  to  nonresidents.  It  also 
prohibits  sales  to  persons  under  18. 


Second.  There  are  provisions  to  con- 
trol the  shipment  and  sale  of  ammuni- 
tion by  prohibiting  the  interstate  mail- 
order sale  of  ammunition  except  between 
licen.sed  dealers,  and  prohibiting  the  sale 
by  licensed  dealers  of  handgun  ammu- 
nition to  persons  under  21.  or  long  gun 
ammunition  to  persons  under  18.  It  also 
provides  for  a  SIO  licen.sc  foe. 

Tlie  full  Judiciary  Committee  added 
four  amendments  to  the  bill.  The  first 
amepvdment  deals  with  contiguous  States. 
It  provides  that  a  licensed  dealer  may 
.sell  or  deliver  a  long  gun  to  a  resident  of 
a  contiguous  State  if  the  purchaser's 
State  of  residence  of  permits  such  sale 
or  delivery  and  if  the  sale  fully  complies 
with  the  applicable  firearms  laws  of  both 
States. 

The  second  amendment  concerns  li- 
censed dealers.  The  standards  for  the 
issuance  of  licenses  to  dealers  have  been 
rephrased.  The  present  law  and  the  orig- 
inal bill  require  an  applicant  for  a  deal- 
er's license  to  maintain  business  prem- 
ises for  the  conduct  of  the  business:  as 
reported,  the  bill  requires  that  the  appli- 
cant have  premises  from  which  he  con- 
ducts bu.slness,  or  from  which  he  intends 
to  conduct  such  bu.siness.  Also,  It  makes 
the  issuance  of  a  dealer's  license  manda- 
tory if  the  applicant  meets  the  statutory 
criteria,  and  further  provides  for  de  novo 
.iudicial  review  of  a  refusal  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  issue  a  dealer's 
license. 

The  third  amendment  concerns  test 
bullets.  It  provides  that  licensed  im- 
porters and  manufacturers  of  rifled  fire- 
arms must  ijreserve  a  test  bullet  clearly 
identified  with  the  rifled  barrel  from 
which  it  was  fired. 

The  fourth  amendment  describes  per- 
sons to  whom  a  licen.see  cannot  .sell  a 
firearm  or  ammunition.  Tlie  original  bill 
made  it  unlawful  for  a  Federal  licensee 
to  sell  a  firearm  or  ammunition  to  a 
fugitive  from  justice  or  a  person  under 
indictment  for.  or  convicted  of  a  crime 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  more 
than  1  year.  Thi.s  fourth  amendment 
adds  to  the  prohibited  person  categoiy 
any  person  who  imlawfully  uses  or  is  ad- 
dicted to  marihuana,  depressant  or 
stimulant  drugs,  or  narcotics,  and  any 
person  who  either  has  been  adjudicated 
In  any  court  a  mental  defective  or  has 
been  committed  to  a  mental  institution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  urge  support  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Hung  ATE  1. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
old  hen  said  when  she  walked  out  on  the 
highway,  'T  would  like  to  lay  it  on  the 
line."  We  need  to  improve  our  gun  laws. 

Among  the  arguments  we  have  heard 
against  it  is  that  we  have  a  constitutional 
right  to  bear  arms.  That  was  dealt  with 
here  so  well  and  exhaustively  by  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hutchinson  1  that  I  will  merely 
refer  to  you  his  statement.  He  demolished 
that  argument. 

Another  argument  here  is  that  If  we 
were  to  enforce  the  laws  we  have,  we 
would  not  have  any  problems. 

Then  we  have  the  one  about  the  con- 
victed felons  getting  firearms  through 
the  mail — that  is  a  crime  automatically. 


If  you  find  a  convicted  felon  with  a  gun, 
it  is  presiuned  to  have  come  through  the 
mail. 

But  the  Supreme  Court,  which  has 
been  discu.ssed  here  previously,  mled  the 
presumption  does  not  count  and  you  can- 
not use  that  presumption  so  the  existing 
law  has  no  effect  in  controlling  that 
criminal  situation. 

Registration  and  licensing  are  not 
included  in  this  bill. 

We  hear  arguments  that  if  we  pass  this, 
then  the  next  thing  would  be  registration, 
then  licen.slng.  then  a  coiifiscation  of 
guns,  and  we  would  have  Nazi  Germany. 
I  think  that  is  a  nonsequitur  argiunent, 
like  if  a  doctor  wants  to  take  out  your 
tonsils  and  you  tell  him  "No.  if  I  let  you 
take  out  my  tonsils,  then  the  next  thing 
you  will  want  to  transplant  my  heart." 
Then  we  hear  talk  about  mandatoi-y 
minimum  sentences.  Anyone  who  has 
been  in  a  prosecutor's  office  and  had  ex- 
l>erience  with  mandatory  minimums 
knows  that  under  those  circumstances 
they  cannot  convict  anybody,  no  matter 
how  desirable  such  convictions  and  sen- 
tences are. 

This  is  a  serious  thing.  We  do  want 
to  convict  these  people  who  commit 
crimes  with  a  gun.  and  the  argument  is 
made  that  this  law  will  not  prevent 
criminals  committing  crimes  with  a 
gun — and  that  Is  right. 

There  is  a  law  against  bastardy,  and 
although  obviously  it  has  not  been  100 
percent  .successful,  yet  I  do  not  think 
the  Members  would  want  to  repeal  that 
law  simply  for  that  reason. 

It  is  said  that  we  are  acting  in  emo- 
tional haste.  It  is  .some  4'j  years  since 
President  Kennedy  was  killed.  If  you 
want  to  consider  Garfield  and  Lincoln.  I 
think  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  we  are 
acting  In  "hot  blood." 

If  you  were  to  propose  a  law  that 
would  make  firearms  readily  accessible  to 
narcotics  addicts,  convicted  felons,  men- 
tal defectives  or  a  person  who  renounced 
his  U.S.  citizenship,  the  whole  country 
would  be  up  in  arms. 

Gentlemen,  that  is  what  the  law  is  to- 
day and  that  is  the  law  that  needs  to  be 
changed.  That  is  why  we  need  this  bill. 
I  plan  to  offer  an  amendment  to  spell 
out  the  purposes  which  wei-e  originally 
set  forth  in  the  bill.  On  page  4  of  the 
original  bill,  lines  12  to  20.  you  will  find 
the  language — "it  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  title  to  place  any  undue  or  unnec- 
essary Federal  restrictions  or  burdens  on 
law-abiding  citizens" — sport.smen.  target 
.shooters,  and  the  like. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
member  of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  CahillI. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I 
am  supporting  H.R.  17735,  the  State 
Firearms  Control  ,A.!;.sistance  Act  of  1968. 
I  mu.st  confess,  however,  to  some  regret 
that  the  legislation  v.-as  not  perfected  in 
the  committee  before  being  presented 
to  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
failure  to  perfect  in  committee  was  due, 
unquestionably  to  the  haste  which  was 
the  order  of  the  day.  A  great  deal  of 
criticism  was  directed  unjustly.  I  think, 
against  many  members  of  the  committee 
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who  favored  a  more  studious  and  care- 
ful consideration  of  this  important  legis- 
lation. The  administration  and  the 
leadership  of  the  committee  dictated 
otherwise,  however,  and  the  need  for 
perfecting  amendments  is  the  result  of 
this  haste.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
1-week  delay  insisted  upon  by  minority 
members  brought  about  20  perfecting 
and  improving  amendments.  Neverthe- 
less, the  legislation  is  necessary  and  will. 
I  believe,  be  corrected  in  its  shortcom- 
ings by  .some  perfecting  amendments 
which  will  be  presented  during  these 
proceedings. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  realize  that  no  words 
of  mine  will  persuade  any  Member  to 
change  his  thinking  on  this  legislation. 
No  bill  during  the  90th  Congress  has  re- 
ceived the  individual  attention  from  the 
membership  as  has  this  bill  brought 
about  in  large  measure.  I  would  believe, 
by  the  unusually  intense  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  constituents  of  each  Member. 
I  do.  however,  find  it  necessary  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  some  of  the  false  im- 
pressions that  might  be  created  by  the 
statements  of  some  Members. 

It  is  argued  that  this  legislation 
will  not  keep  guns  from  criminals.  This 
is,  of  course,  true.  No  legislation  can 
guarantee  to  keep  guns  from  the  hands 
of  criminals.  But  it  is  just  as  foolish 
to  argue  that  we,  therefore,  should 
Ignore  legislation  as  it  would  be  to  say 
that  we  should  not  regulate  automobiles 
because  we  cannot  thereby  prevent  acci- 
dents or  deaths  on  the  highways.  This 
lepiislation  may  not  keep  guns  from  the 
hands  of  criminals  but  it  will  certainly 
make  it  more  difficult  for  criminals  to 
get  their  hands  on  guns.  It  certainly  will 
deter  illegal  acquisitions,  and  illegal 
possessions,  md  illegal  uses  of  firearms. 

It  has  al.so  been  argued  that  this 
legislation  is  the  result  of  hysteria  on  the 
part  of  the  public.  While  I  am  sure  emo- 
tion may  have  played  some  part  in  the 
reaction  of  tlie  public  to  the  deaths  of 
Senator  Kennedy  and  Martin  Luther 
King.  I  believe  the  intense  interest  was 
generated  by  the  recognition  of  failure 
on  the  Federal  level  to  properly  regulate 
the  sale  of  firearms.  Hopefully,  this  re- 
action has  served  as  a  useful  stimulus 
to  the  Congress  to  enact  remedial  legis- 
lation. Hopefully,  it  will  also  serve  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  Judges  of  our  Nation 
so  that  appropriate  sentences  will  be 
meted  out  to  those  illegally  possessing 
or  illegally  using  firearms  in  this  country. 

During  tliis  past  decade  our  country 
has  witnessed  an  increasing  number  of 
tragedies  resulting  from  an  unregulated 
traffic  in  firearms.  National  respect  and 
leadership  have  been  no  protection 
against  this  violence  as  evidenced  by  the 
murders  of  President  Kennedy,  Rev. 
Martin  Luther  King,  and  Senator  Rob- 
ert Kennedy.  This  legislation  will  imple- 
ment and  compliment  State  legislation 
which  has  the  primary  responsibility  of 
regulating  intrastate  sales  of  guns.  This 
legislation  will  provide  some  control  of 
the  interstate  and  mail-order  sales  of 
these  firearms. 

There  has  been,  I  believe,  a  misin- 
terpreation,  a  misconception,  or  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  intent  and  purpose 
of  this  legislation.  Certainly,  confisca- 
tion is  not  contemplated  by  even  the 
most  avid  supporter  of  gun  legislation. 


Nor  has  there  been  nor  will  there  be, 
in  my  judgment,  any  attempt  to  impede 
spHjrtsmen,  collectors,  and  other  re- 
sponsible persons  from  the  appropriate 
and  legal  use  of  guns. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  our  Nation  increases 
in  population  and  urbanization  it  has,  of 
course,  become  necessary  for  the  com- 
mon good  to  extend  regulation  in  more 
areas  of  our  society.  Today,  our  govern- 
ment regulates  more  things,  such  as 
motor  vehicle  ownership,  boat  owner- 
ship, home  construction  standards,  and 
the  like.  Even  the  ownership  of  dogs 
lias  become  a  subject  of  regulation  in 
the  common  interest.  Therefore,  I  think 
even  the  most  avid  sportsman,  the  most 
enthusiastic  hunter,  and  the  most  dedi- 
cated of  antique  collectors  must  recog- 
nize that  regulation  of  firearms  is  an 
absolute  must  in  our  .society  today. 

Convinced  as  I  am  that  perfecting 
amendments  will  be  suggested  and 
adopted  and  recognizing  as  I  do  the 
great  need  for  interstate  regulation  of 
firearms.  I  unhesitatinglj'  recommend 
H.R.  17735  for  your  consideration  and 
support. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation  and  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey. 

Mr.  CEXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  I  Mr.  PodellL 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  17735. 

Any  gun  legislation  which  does  not 
provide  as  the  minimum  the  Federal  reg- 
istration of  weapons  will  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  reasonable  and  effective 
gun  controls.  Nothing  less  will  satisfy 
the  insistent  pleas  and  urgent  demands 
of  our  people. 

Anything  less  than  Federal  registra- 
tion can  do  nothing  but  lull  the  public 
into  a  false  sense  of  security. 

A  span  of  30  years  separates  the  two 
Federal  acts  presently  dealing  with  guns. 
Herein  lies  the  clue  to  the  strategy  and 
the  tactics  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion. Let  Congress  pass  this  bit  of  harm- 
less legislation  and  then  it  will  take 
another  quarter  century  before  Congress 
is  again  bestirred  to  action. 

The  National  Rifie  Association,  knows 
that  we  are  working  with  one  eye  on  the 
legislative  calendar  and  one  eye  on  the 
solar  calendar.  They  hope  and  pray  that 
the  bright  rays  of  the  solar  calendar, 
with  its  premise  and  vision  of  an  early 
adjournment,  will  blind  us  to  our  respon- 
sibility for  the  legislative  calendar. 

I  recommended  last  week  that  we 
.should  reject  any  notion  of  adjournment 
despite  the  forthcoming  presidential 
nominating  conventions.  A  few  days 
later  President  Johnson  warned  that  he 
may  be  obliged  to  call  us  back  for  a 
special  session.  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  emulate 
Joshua,  the  time  has  come  to  stop  the 
sun  in  its  heavens,  and  let  us  stay  on 
the  job  until  we  have  completed  our 
work.  And  that  means  until  we  liave  ap- 
proved a  Federal  gun  registration  act. 


On  July  3,  1968.  in  Central  Park  in  our 
city,  a  young  lady  was  killed  by  gunfire. 
An  elderly  man  shot  on  that  occasion 
has  since  died.  The  killer  himself  was 
shot  and  killed  by  police  fire  bringing 
to  an  end  the  tragic  carnage  in  Central 
Park. 

On  Thursday,  July  11,  1968,  three  peo- 
ple were  killed  on  the  streets  in  the 
Bronx  by  fire  from  an  automatic  rifie.  If 
Elmer  Rice  were  to  write  "Street  Scene" 
today,  that  is  what  he  would  write 
about— gun  slaughter  on  the  avenue. 

On  Saturday.  July  13,  at  the  Univer- 
sity Hospital  in  the  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan a  kitchen  helper  after  a  quarrel 
with  another  worker  went  home  and  re- 
turned to  the  hospital  with  a  loaded  rifle 
and  the  bandolier  across  his  chest  with 
additional  ammunition.  Fortunately,  his 
timely  capture  was  effected  by  the  ixjlice. 

On  the  same  day  in  Bloomingdales 
Department  Store  in  Manhattan, 
another  gunman  was  captured  by  the 
police  before  he  could  do  any  harm. 

Similar  events  occur  in  cities,  towns, 
and  villages  throughout  the  Nation,  and 
there  can  be  no  hope  for  stopping  them 
without  Federal  registration.  Local  gun 
laws,  however  stringent,  are  useless  with- 
out Federal  registration.  This  is  attested 
to  by  all  the  facts.  For  example,  of  the 
4.506  guns  taken  from  criminals  in  1 
year  in  Massachusetts,  87  percent  of  the 
weapons  were  bought  not  in  Massachu- 
setts, which  has  a  strong  gun  control 
law.  but  in  neighboring  States  without 
such  laws.  A  similar  sur\'ey  in  New 
Jersey  revealed  that  80  percent  of  the 
guns  taken  from  criminals  in  that  State 
were  purchased  in  other  States. 

The  city  of  Washington  lias  strong 
gun  control  ordinances,  but  these  ordi- 
nances were  meaningless  when  gun 
stores  in  neighboring  Chillum.  Md..  sell 
58  percent  of  their  guns  to  District  of 
Columbia  residents  and  40  percent  of  the 
buyers  have  serious  criminal  records. 

In  light  of  the  facts,  it  is  indiculous  to 
pay  heed  to  cries  of  the  National  Rifie 
Association  that  gun  registration  will 
destroy  their  freedom.  Tlie  most  avid 
spokesman  for  the  National  Rifie  Asso- 
ciation does  not  hesitate  to  license  and 
register  his  bride,  though  nothing  is 
more  subversive  of  a  man's  freedom. 
Nor  does  such  spokesman  hesitate  to 
register  his  bride  less  she  be  exposed  to 
expropriation  by  a  Federal  bureaucrat. 
It  is  a  paradox  here.  Opponents  of  regis- 
tration must  either  admit  that  their  op- 
lx>sition  to  gun  licensing  and  legistra- 
tion  has  no  virtue  or  confess  that  they 
treasure  their  rifles  more  than  their 
brides. 

A  Federal  registration  law  is  sup- 
ported by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Attorney  General,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. It  has  the  support  of  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  and  the  support  of 
the  American  people. 

In  my  own  State,  Federal  registration 
is  supported  by  Governor  Rockefeller, 
Mayor  Lindsay,  Police  Commissioner 
Leai-y.  the  district  attorneys,  and  the 
people  of  our  city.  A  number  of  major 
department  stores  have,  as  a  public 
service,  taken  newspaper  ads  to  demon- 
strate their  support  for  thiis  legislation. 
A    number    of    business    establishments 
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have  closed  their  gun  and  ammunition 
departments. 

Mr  Chairman,  if  I  may  paraphrase  an 
outstanding  American  patriot,  I  know 
not  what  course  others  may  take,  but  I 
shall  fisht  it  out  as  long  as  it  takes  to  get 
decent  pun  legislation  approved  by  the 
Congress.  I  shall  fight  it  out  until  we 
have  acted  to  insure  that  our  children 
playing  in  the  park  shall  never  again 
become  larcets  for  a  crazed  pun  owner. 
I  shall  fight  it  out  until  I  am  certain 
that  we  can  walk  our  streets,  work  at 
our  jobs,  and  conduct  our  business  in 
safety  and  .security  and  in  confidence. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  1  Mr.  Tenzer  I . 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  gun 
users  bear  a  grave  responsibility.  A  gun — 
handgun,  rifie,  or  shotgun — loaded  and 
cradled  in  the  hands  of  a  man  or  a 
woman  can  wound  or  execute  another 
man  or  woman,  in  a  flash.  The  life  of  a 
fellow  human  being  can  depend  on  the 
ability  to  handle  the  gun  wisely.  Every 
member  of  our  society  should  be  con- 
cerned about  this  awesome  repsonsibility 
borne  by  the  gun  owner  and  user.  Guns 
are  proliferating  annually.  About  3 
million  guns  are  sold  in  the  United  States 
each  year. 

Stricter  gun  control  laws  are  urgently 
needed.  Our  Nation  can  no  longer  afford 
to  allow  the  .'^ale  and  distribution  of  fire- 
arms and  ammunition  to  go  on  without 
meaningful  legislative  regulation. 

Title  IV  of  the  1968  Safe  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  Act  recently  passed  by  the 
Congre.ss  and  approved  by  President 
Johnson  was  the  first  significant  gun 
control  legislation  enacted  in  over  30 
years.  It  prohibited  the  interstate  traffic 
in  handguns  ar^  their  sale  to  juveniles 
under  21  years  of  age.  But  this  was  in 
fact  only  a  small  "half-measured"  be- 
ginning. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
widespread  support  to  the  President's 
proposal  to  extend  coverage  of  the  al- 
ready enacted  handgim  limitations  to 
shotgims  and  rifles.  The  President's  new 
ijroposal  would  place  the  same  restric- 
tions on  mail-order  purchases  of  rifles 
and  shotgtms  as  Congress  has  recently 
placed  on  the  mail-order  purchase  of 
handguns.  It  would  ban  the  sale  of  rifles 
and  shotguns  to  persons  imder  18  years 
of  age  who  are  generally  too  young  to 
accept  the  heavy  responsibility  of  own- 
ing a  gun.  Third,  it  would  restrict  the 
over-the-counter  sale  of  rifles  and  shot- 
guns in  one  State  to  residents  of  an- 
other State.  In  addition  the  new  bill 
contains  provisions  relating  to  ammimi- 
tion  which  were  omitted  from  the  re- 
cently enacted  Omnibus  Anticrime  Act. 
The  proposed  bill  would  provide  for  the 
control  of  the  interstate  shipment  of 
ammunition  and  the  sale  of  ammunition 
to  juveniles. 

Those  sections  dealing  with  the  ship- 
ment of  ammunition  are  an  important 
part  in  establishing  an  effective  policy 
of  enforcement  in  the  firearms  control 
area.  Under  these  provisions  ammunition 
manufacturers  and  dealers  would  have 
to  be  licensed  and  would  be  required  to 
maintain  records  of  sales.  These  licensed 
manufacturers  and  dealers  would  be 
prohibited  from  selling  ammimition  for 
handgxms  to  persons  under  21  or  ammu- 


nition for  shotguns  and  rifles  to  those 
persons  under  18.  Similarly  these  li- 
censed manufacturers  and  dealers  would 
be  forbidden  to  ship,  as  in  a  mail-order 
transaction,  to  any  unlicensed  person. 

Many  restrictions  on  the  purchase  and 
tran.sportation  of  firearms,  however,  are 
not  applicable  to  ammimition.  For  in- 
stance unlicensed  persons  may  sell  and 
deliver  ammunition  to  nonresidents.  Li- 
censees may  sell  or  deliver  ammunition 
to  nonresidents.  A  person  who  acquires 
ammunition  outside  of  his  State  of  resi- 
dence may  lawfully  transport  or  receive 
the  ammunition  in  his  State  of  residence. 
Therefore,  under  H.R.  17735.  hunters 
and  sportsmen  who  travel  out  of  State 
to  himt  may  obtain  ammunition  at  their 
destination  and  bring  any  imused  am- 
munition back  home  with  them. 

Establishing  controls  on  the  sale, 
transportation  and  distribution  of  am- 
munition is  vitally  impwrtant  in  creating 
an  effective  overall  pattern  of  enforce- 
ment of  a  stronger  gun  control  law. 

Firearms  are  impotent  without  am- 
munition to  fire.  Tliercfore  control  of 
the  ammunition  is  probably  the  only 
feasible  way  in  which  the  new  bill  would 
effectively  reach  the  firearms  already  pri- 
vately owned  which  number  some  place 
between  50  and  100  million.  Criminals 
would  be  barred  from  bu^-ing  ammuni- 
tion because  of  their  unwillingness  to 
identify  themselves  and  leave  a  record  of 
a  sale  as  required  by  the  new  bill.  Rec- 
ords of  ammunition  sales  will  assist  in 
the  investigation  of  crime,  especially 
where  an  individual  is  .suspected  of  hav- 
ing ijerpetrated  a  criminal  act  involving 
the  use  of  a  fireai-m.  Finally  records  of 
ammunition  sales  will  give  Congress 
much  valuable  information  upon  which 
to  base  any  future  legislation  in  this  gun 
control  area.  With  the  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements of  the  newly  proposed  bill 
the  ammunition  control  section  would  be 
an  invaluable  addition  to  making  gun 
control  practically  enforceable. 

By  stopping  the  growing  traffic  in  fire- 
arms and  ammunition  across  State 
borders  this  bill  along  with  the  recently 
enacted  Omnibus  Anticrime  Act  will  offer 
State  and  local  communities  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  incentive  to  enact  and 
enforce  their  own  gun  control  laws.  The 
present  bill  will  prevent  the  State  and 
local  laws  from  being  subverted  in  their 
enforcement  by  the  deadly  interstate 
traffic  in  firearms  and  ammunition. 

Extension  of  the  gun  control  laws  to 
shotguns  and  rifles  is  vitally  important. 
Over  30  percent  of  the  firearms  homicides 
in  the  United  States  is  committed  by  a 
means  of  rifles  and  shotguns.  One-fourth 
of  the  law-enforcement  officers  slain  in 
the  United  States  in  the  year  1966  were 
killed  with  rifles  and  shotguns.  Criminals 
and  other  irresponsible  people  more  and 
more  are  resorting  to  the  use  of  these 
weapwns  to  kill  and  maim  because  it  can 
be  done  at  long  range.  The  Presidents 
National  Riot  Commission  reported  that 
in  the  major  riots  in  1967  and  in  the 
growing  number  of  disorders  through 
1968  the  rifle  has  become  the  weapon  of  a 
sniper  who  lurks  in  windows  and  on 
rooftops  shooting  with  deadly  accuracy 
their  helpless  victims  on  the  streets  of 
the  cities  and  especially  the  ghetto  areas. 
A  broader  gun  control  law  such  as  we 
are  considering  today,  is  needed.  Sta- 


tistics alone  are  chilling  and  call  out  for 
action. 

In  the  United  States  in  1967  there  were 
7,700  fireai-ms  homicides.  Tliis  was  1,200 
more  than  in  1966. 

There  were  55.000  aggravated  assaults 
with  suns  in  1967.  This  was  12.000  more 
aggravated  assaults  with  guiis  than  in 
1966.  In  1967  there  were  over  71,000  rob- 
beries with  guns.  Tliis  was  12,000  more 
than  in  1966. 
We  must  act  now.  We  cannot  delay. 
We  justly  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
we  have  an  open  democratic  .society.  But 
is  this  true?  Within  the  last  5  years  four 
major  political  and  social  leaders  have 
been  ambushed  and  assassinated  in  pub- 
lic.  The   rollcall   of   names   echoes   the 
tragedy  felt  by  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  this  country.  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  assassinated  with  a  mail-order 
rifle  in  November  1963.  In  1965  Medgar 
Evers.  civil  rights  leader  in  Mississippi, 
was  fatally  shot  in  the  back.  In  April 
1968  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  nonviolent 
civil   rights   movement   and   prophet  of 
a  newer  American  dream,  was  slain.  In 
June    1968— just    last    month— Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  the  younger  brother 
of  President  John  Kennedy,  was  himself 
felled  by  an  assassin's  bullet.  Three  of 
these   four   men   were   assassinated   by 
means  of  a  rifle.  Other  ixilitical  and  so- 
cial leaders  have  similarly  been  slain  in 
earlier  years.  Presidents  Lincoln,  Gar- 
field. McKinley  were  all  gunned  dowii  by 
an  assassin. 

During  the  last  3  years  the  ordinary 
citizen  has  been  threatened  more  and 
more  in  his  daily  life  by  the  rising  crime 
rate.  Criminals  use  guns.  Rising  civil  dis- 
orders have  similarly  produced  an  ever- 
increasing  use  of  firearms.  Small  bands 
of  militant  groups  on  both  the  right  and 
left  have  been  found  to  be  hoarding  fire- 
arms and  ammunition  for  possible  u.se 
in  their  efforts  to  tear  asunder  the  basic 
fabric  of  American  society. 

The  President  has  recently  appointed 
a  Commission  of  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans to  investigate  the  reasons  for  the 
apparent  escalation  in  violence  or  acts 
of  violence  in  American  society.  Our  basic 
effort  today  must  be  aimed  at  truly  pre- 
sening  an  open  democratic  society  in 
the  United  SUtes.  We  cannot  tolerate  a 
society  wherein  our  leaders  fear  to  .speak 
out  their  opinions  and  to  take  positions 
of  leadership.  We  cannot  tolerate  a  so- 
ciety where  the  ordinary  citizen  cannot 
respond  to  such  leaders  and  cannot  even 
walk  the  streets  and  sidewalks  of  their 
home  cities  in  safety. 

Obviously  violence  will  not  be  eradi- 
cated by  the  control  of  handguns,  shot- 
guns and  rifles  and  ammunition.  Vio- 
lence is  a  matter  of  the  human  spirit. 
The  elimination  of  violence  is  a  matter 
of  disciplining  one's  individual  conduct, 
to  that  expected  by  society.  However, 
the  elimination  of  firearms  will  aid  in  the 
reduction  of  acts  of  violence  and  the 
number  of  victims  of  violence.  Firearms 
control  will  contribute  toward  makiiig 
the  instrtunents  of  violence  less  avail- 
able and  more  difficult  to  obtain.  These 
controls  are  not  aimed  at  legitimate 
sportsmen  and  iv.mters.  They  are  aimed 
at  those  individuals  who  by  their  previ- 
ous conduct  or  mental  condition  or  ir- 
responsibility have  shown  themselves  m- 
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capable  of  handling  a  dangerous  weapon 
in  the  midst  of  an  open  society  where 
every  day  we  are  living  closer  and  closer 
together. 

Gun  control  opponents  often  raise  the 
cry  that  these  laws  are  unconstitutional. 
It  has  been  clearly  established  that  the 
second  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
does  not  guarantee  to  each  and  every  in- 
dividual the  right  to  own  and  use  a 
firearm  at  his  pleasure  without  govern- 
mental restraint.  There  is  no  absolute 
right  to  bear  arms.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  said  that  the  right  to  carry  arms  is 
not  an  individual  but  is  rather  a  collec- 
tive right  and  applies  only  to  those  arms 
which  are  necessary  to  a  "well-regulated 
militia."  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  1939 
affirmed  this  interpretation  of  the  sec- 
ond amendment  in  the  leading  case  of 
Unit^'d  States  against  Miller. 

Today  many  national  groups  are  join- 
ing together  to  oppose  the  efforts  of  a 
small  group  of  men  who  resist  even  the 
minimal,  amount  of  regulation  of  fire- 
arms. These  groups  represent  the  most 
respected  professional,  business,  and  la- 
bor organizations  in  the  countiy.  They 
include  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
US.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
AFL-CIO.  Moreover,  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Mayors,  and  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  concerned 
private  citizens  groups  have  expressed  a 
demand  that  stronger  action  be  taken  to 
bring  the  menace  of  a  sort  of  "gun 
mania"  under  control. 

Three  of  the  largest  American  pun 
manufacturers — Remington.  Savage,  and 
Winchester- Western,  have  all  urged  that 
Congress  curtail  the  unrestricted  sales  of 
shotguns  and  rifles  by  mail  to  individuals. 
Two  of  the  largest  mail-order  houses  in 
the  country  have  discontinued  mail- 
order gun  sales.  Both  Sears  Roebuck  and 
Montgomery  Ward  took  this  action  even 
before  the  tragic  death  of  Senator  Ken- 
edy. Several  large  and  small  retail  stores 
and  chains  have  dropped  guns  from  their 
inventory  and  have  stopped  selling  them 
entirely.  Such  stores  as  Macy's.  Alexan- 
der's, and  Abraham  and  Straus  in  New 
York.  The  New  England  chain  of  Jordan 
Marsh  and  Florida's  Burdine  Stores  have 
joined  in  this  move.  Many  individual  citi- 
zens have  felt  compelled  to  turn  their 
guns  in  to  police  authorities  around  the 
country  out  of  a  feeling  of  Indignation  at 
the  violence  spewed  forth  from  a  gun 
barrel. 

It  is  often  argued  that  if  we  pass 
tighter  gun  control  laws  now  this  will 
eventually  mean  that  all  guns  will  be 
confiscated  one  day  at  some  undesig- 
nated time.  This  argument  completely 
ignores  the  fact  that  it  is  the  Congress 
which  is  responsible  for  passing  any  kind 
of  gun  control  legislation.  Both  Houses  of 
Congress  are  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  people  and  the  people  are  express- 
ing a  mood  of  indignation  at  the  present 
lax  system  of  gun  control  laws.  They  are 
demanding  tighter  and  stricter  regula- 
tion of  guns.  They  are  demanding  a  re- 
sponse. We  must  respond  positively.  We 
cannot  fail.  The  people  through  their 
representatives  will  maintain  the  control 
of  the  system  of  regulations  of  firearms. 
Confiscation  of  all  firearms  is  not  the  ob- 


jective of  either  the  present  proposal  by 
the  President  nor  is  it  the  objective  of 
most  responsible  leaders  In  the  fight  for 
stricter  gun  control  measures  The  people 
are  simply  asking  that  firearms  and  am- 
munition owners  and  users  be  responsible 
for  these  deadly  weapons.  The  responsi- 
bility owed  Is  to  each  and  every  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  These  regulations  are 
not  meant  to  take  away  anybody's  gun. 
They  are  intended  to  make  firearms  less 
available  to  those  individuals  who  are 
either  mentally  unable  or  unwilling  to 
exercise  the  responsibility  which  comes 
with  the  ownership  and  use  of  firearms 
and  ammunition. 

This  struggle  is  not  new.  It  has  been 
going  on  for  the  past  30  vears.  Emotion 
in  reaction  to  the  horrible  and  vicious 
acts  which  have  recently  happened  may 
be  a  part  of  this  demand  for  action.  How- 
ever, the  emotional  reaction  only  truly 
serves  to  focus  on  what  has  been  the 
ovei-whelmnig  desire  of  the  American 
people  for  the  past  three  decades.  Public 
opinion  polls  have  indicated  .since  1937 
that  between  75  and  80  percent  of  the 
American  people  have  favored  stronger 
and  stricter  [;un  control  laws.  In  fact 
recent  polls  have  shown  that  65  percent 
of  those  persons  owning  firearms  favor 
stricter  controls. 

Congress  must  not  wait.  Congress  must 
not  hesitate.  Now  is  the  time  to  act.  The 
American  people  want  .stronger  and  more 
effective    iiun    control    legislation.    The 
President  has  .submitted  a  proposed  bill 
which   will    impose   restrictions   on   the 
mail-order  purchases  and  sales  to  non- 
residents and  sales  to  juveniles  of  rifles 
and  shotguns  and  ammunition.  I  believe 
the  President's  bill  reflects  the  attitude 
of  the  conscience  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. What  indeed  in  conscience's  name 
can  be  done.  Congress  can  and  must  pass 
this  legislation.  The  historj-  of  this  coun- 
try and  especially  the  events  of  recent 
.years  should  make  clear  what  our  action 
should  be.  This  legislation  will  cut  down 
on  the  availability  of  Kuns  and  by  doing 
that  it  will  save  lives.  The  Talmud  says 
"He  who  saves  one  life — it  is  as  if  he 
has  saved  the  whole  world."  If  by  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act  one  life  is  saved  it  will 
accomplish  its  purpose.  I  am  confident 
that  this  legislation  combined  with  the 
handgun  limitations  of  title  IV  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Act  will  have  an  impact 
on   the  gun  death  rate  in  the  United 
States. 
We  must  act  now.  We  cannot  delay. 
Mr.   MacGREGOR.   Mr.   Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  SchwengelI. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
asked  for  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
because  I  have  prepared  for  the  Record 
40  pa  Res  of  double-spaced  disseitatlon 
that  reflects  a  study  in  depth  and  a  re- 
search that  has  changed  my  attitude  in 
respect  to  this  legislation  before  us. 

At  one  time  I  was  for  registration.  I 
now  am  not. 

I  had  hoped  I  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  this  material  before  the 
Committee,  so  that  we  could  have  a  more 
adequate  situation  in  which  to  discuss 
this  whole  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  latest  puff  of 
smoke  slowly  drifts  away  and  another 
darkened  gun  barrel  droops  down,  a  fresh 
chapter  in  our  heritage  of  firearm  trage- 


dies is  spelled  out  in  powder  and  blood. 
Like  clockwork,  a  new  leaf  is  turned  every 
20  minutes.  Every  new  hour  sees  three 
lives  cut  unneces-sarlly  short,  snuffed  out 
by  a  metallic  hail  of  bullets.  Every  pass- 
ing day  give  witness  to  mounting  anguish 
and  agony  as  loved  ones,  close  friends, 
and  national  leaders  are  added  to  this 
terrible  toll  of  life  and  limb.  As  the  need- 
less death  and  suffering  piles  higher  and 
higher,  as  our  arsenal  of  firearms  grows 
larger  and  larger,  we  as  a  natio::  emerse 
ourselves  anew  in  a  national  bloodletting 
unparalleled  amonp  ci%'ilized  .societies. 

While  550.000  American  boys  have  gal- 
lantly spilt  their  blood  and  spent  their 
lives  defending  our  Nation  from  the 
Spanish-American  struggle  to  the  pres- 
ent conflict  in  Vietnam,  nearly  800,000 
other  American.s — men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls,  and  even  the  youngest  of  in- 
fants— have  had  their  lives  prematurely 
extinguished  by  firearms  here  at  home. 
While  millions  more  of  American  boys 
have  been  maimed  and  marred  and  in- 
jured for  their  country  on  foreign  soil, 
millions  of  others  have  been  put  to  the 
same  fate  without  ever  leaving  our 
shores.  And  just  as  countless  millions  of 
parents  and  wives  and  children  have 
grieved  for  sons  and  husbands  and  fa- 
thers lost  in  the  Nation's  service,  other 
millions  have  faced  the  same  grief  at  see- 
ing loved  ones  i>erish  needle.ssly  at  the 
hands  of  a  bullet.  Since  of  the  onset  of 
this  century,  firearms  have  been  a  party 
to  280,000  murders.  270.000  suicides,  and 
145.000  accidental  deaths.  Firearms  '.lave 
silenced  more  human  beings  during  these 
years  than  our  enemies  in  h;rttle  have 
managed  to  kill  from  the  Revolution  to 
date — some  631.000  fatalities.  And  just 
since  1961,  four  times  as  many  Americans 
have  died  at  home,  the  victims  of  private 
firearms,  than  have  perished  at  the  hands 
of  our  foes  in  Vietnam. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  phenomenon 
of  violence  has  been  far  more  exten- 
sive in  our  distant,  lawless  past,  it  still 
is  too  critical  a  problem  to  be  quickly 
and  quietly  shelved.  Even  as  late  as  the 
1920's  and  early  1930's.  six  of  every 
100.000  Americans  could  expect  to  be 
the  victim  of  a  firearm  homicide.  Today, 
less  than  half  that  number  will  share 
such  a  fate.  Similarly,  there  has  been 
an  encouraging  decline  in  the  rate  of 
accidental  deaths  from  gims.  Only  the 
rate  of  suicides  by  firearm  has  remained 
constant — about  five  people  a  year  for 
every  lOO.OOO  citizens. 

In  the  last  decade,  however,  this  trend 
has  been  sharply  reversed  as  the  firearm 
has  again  grown  in  stature  as  a  vehicle 
of  violence.  In  1957.  4.010  Americans  were 
murdered  by  guns.  In  1966.  the  figure 
was  6.855—60  percent  of  the  homicides 
committed  in  the  United  States.  Again 
in  1967.  the  number  of  Americans  who 
met  tragic  deaths  at  the  hands  of  felons' 
guns  rose.  Nearly  7.700  more  had  thc-ir 
lives  cut  short.  The  enormity  of  this 
slaughter  is  most  evident  when  we  real- 
ize that  we  had  more  firearm  homicides 
in  two  days  than  Great  Britain  had  in 
a  year  or  that  Houston.  Tex.  alone  sur- 
pas.sed  the  English  yearly  total.  For  each 
100.000  inhab'tants.  our  national  rate 
of  firearm  homicide  was  25  times  that 
of  West  Germany;  57  times  that  of  Great 
Britain;  and  65  times  that  of  Japan. 
Firearms  have  also  been  the  instrument 
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of  death  in  virtually  every  murder  of  a 
law-enforcement  officer.  Since  1960.  96 
percent  of  the  335  police  officers  mur- 
dered in  this  country  have  been  victims 
of  gunfire.  Last  year  alone.  55  of  the  57 
policemen  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  died 
of  gunshot  wounds,  a  total  more  than 
double  the  total  number  of  people,  po- 
lice, and  citizens  alike,  killed  by  firearms 
in  either  Great  Britain  or  Japan  over 
the  same  period.  The  tragic  fact  is  that, 
not  only  have  firearms  been  a  party 
to  over  50.000  murders  in  the  last  10 
years,  but  they  are  being  more  frequently 
used  in  iiomicides.  rising  from  56  to  60 
percent  of  the  total  in  the  last  3  years 
alone.  Tlie  conclusion  remains,  as  the 
FBI  has  clearly  put  it.  that  a  gun.  be- 
cause of  its  "easy  accessibility"  and 
"lethal  nature."  is  clearly  an  apparent 
factor  in  the  "murder  figures." 

It  is  also  quite  apparent  in  the  annual 
toll  of  nonfatal  injuries.  These  individ- 
uals, lucky  to  escape  with  their  lives, 
number  upward  of  100.000  annually. 
And  the  story  does  not  stop  here  with  the 
maimed  or  slightly  injured.  In  1967. 
55.000  Americans  were  the  victims  of  ag- 
gravated assaults  with  a  firearm;  in 
1966.  43.500  were  .so  victimized:  in  1965. 
the  figure  was  34.700:  in  1964.  27.000. 
These  assaults  increased  by  36  percent 
between  1964  and  1966  and  by  another  22 
percent  between  1966  and  1967.  While 
assaults  with  firearms  were  spiraling  up- 
ward, assaults  with  a  knife  or  other  cut- 
ting instrument  were  barely  rising,  in- 
creasing only  4  percent  between  1964  and 

1966.  The  story  is  clear  and  simple:  fire- 
arms are  becoming  increasingly  a  fa- 
vored weapon  for  assaults,  being  used  in 
13  percent  of  the  total  number  of  serious 
assaults  in  1963,  17  percent  in  1965.  and 
19  percent,  or  almost  one  out  of  five,  in 
1966. 

Armed  robberies  are  rising  as  well.  In 
1964.  there  were  42.600  of  them;  in  1965. 
there  were  52.000;  in  1966.  59.300:  and  in 

1967.  71.000.  Armed  robberies  prew  by 
almost  20  percent  in  1967  with  firearms 
now  being  used  to  commit  over  40  per- 
cent of  all  lobberies. 

Thus,  in  1966  we  had  over  110.000  pun 
crimes  of  all  kinds  and  this  jumped  to 
better  than  130.000  in  1967  and  again 
in  the  first  half  of  1968. 

To  this  must  be  added  yet  another 
tragic  toll  of  firearm  deaths.  In  the  last 
decade.  92,747  Americans  took  their  own 
lives  with  a  firearm,  reflecting  the  fact 
ihat  the  surest  and  easiest  way  to  com- 
mit suicide  is  with  a  gun.  Such  weapons. 
if  immediately  at  hand,  enable  a  person 
to  kill  himself  quickly,  painlessly,  and 
with  little  or  no  inconvenience.  The  ease 
with  which  fireanns  are  acquired  in  the 
United  States  no  doubt  contributes  to 
our  massive  total  of  firearm  suicides  and 
a  rate  for  such  tragedies  six  times  that 
of  West  Germany,  15  times  that  of  Eng- 
land, and  50  times  that  of  Japan. 

And  naturally,  the  prevalence  of  guns 
inevitably  takes  its  toll  in  accidental 
deaths  and  injuries.  During  the  last  10 
years.  22.888  accidental  firearm  deaths 
occurred.  For  every  100.000  people  in  the 
population,  our  rate  for  such  tragedies 
is  nearly  eight  times  that  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  West  Germany.  13  times  that  of 
Japan,  and  15  times  that  of  our  north- 
ern neighbor,  Canada.  Only  in  this  area 


can  it  be  said  that  we  have  truly  made 
progress,  and  indeed  it  has  been  substan- 
tial and  significant  progress,  in  cutting 
the  toll  of  needless  deaths  and  injuries. 
While  the  facts  I  have  just  presented 
have  been  eathered  from  a  variety  of 
sources  and  thus  obviously  have  some 
limitations  for  rankings  and  compari- 
.sons,  I  do  think  they  arc  indicative  of  the 
general  scope  of  the  problem  we  must 
face  up  to  as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation. 

OVR  GROWING  HREARM   ARSENALS 

Nobody  knows,  of  course,  just  how 
many  privately  held  guns  there  are  in 
this  country.  Some  estimates  place  the 
figure  as  low  as  50  million.  The  National 
Shooting  Sports  Foundation,  a  promo- 
tional agency  for  the  arms  industrj',  says 
most  supposedly  knowledgeable  estimates 
range  from  100  to  200  million.  If  we 
accept  the  last  figure,  which  is  the  one 
most  frequently  cited,  it  adds  up  to  more 
than  one  gun  for  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  States;  if  we  accept 
the  smallest  figure,  it  still  amoimts  to 
more  than  one  pistol,  revolver,  shotgun, 
or  rifie  for  each  of  the  60  million  house- 
holds in  this  country.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  we  are  saturated  with  small  arms 
and  to  this  must  be  added  uncounted 
machineguns,  handgrenades.  bazookas, 
mortars,  and  even  antitank  gims. 

The  most  frightening  aspect  of  the 
problem  is  that  our  private  arsenals  are 
expanding  at  an  increasing  rate  generat- 
ing an  ever  greater  potential  for  slaugh- 
ter by  gun.  In  response  to  the  racial 
tension  which  grips  America  and  the 
riots  wliich  have  erupted  in  more  than 
100  cities,  people  have  been  buying  guns 
as  never  before.  So  hand  in  hand  crime 
and  violence  and  the  potential  for  a 
lethal  rain  of  bullets  have  been  march- 
ing briskly  onward.  Fear  is  changing 
America  into  a  series  of  armed  camps. 
People  are  preparing  and  overreacting, 
needlessly  and  foolishly.  To  guard  against 
this  increasing  potential  for  bloodshed, 
we  must  once  again  reconsider  our  fire- 
arm regulations. 

SOURCE    OF    KIREARMS 

Domestic  production  in  1968,  if  past 
trends  and  current  estimates  are  borne 
out.  seems  likely  to  rise  to  nearly  2  mil- 
lion rifles  and  shotguns  and  almost  600.- 
000  handguns.  In  1963.  before  a  mail- 
order rifle  snuffed  out  the  life  of 
President  Kennedy,  the  corresponding 
totals  were  one  and  a  half  million  long 
guns  and  500.000  handguns. 

Imports  are  an  even  more  rapidly 
growing  .source.  In  1955.  only  14,000  for- 
eign rifles  were  .sold  here.  In  1958.  this 
mushroomed  to  198,000  and  last  year  it 
soared  to  239.000.  If  the  first  4  months 
of  1968  are  any  indication,  this  figure 
will  climb  to  550,000  by  December.  Last 
year,  the  total  number  of  guns  imported 
exceeded  1.2  million,  more  than  double 
the  560.000  mark  of  1963.  Pistols  and 
revolvers  have  indicated  the  most  re- 
markable rise,  soaring  more  than  three- 
fold from  223.000  to  747.000  over  those 
4  years.  So  far  this  year,  handgun  im- 
ports are  running  at  an  annual  rate  of 
1.6  million,  more  than  twice  the  1967 
rate  of  consumption.  By  the  year's  end. 
our  country'  will  have  been  flooded  with 
over  7  million  foreign  firearms  since 
1949,  largely  becatise  no  other  nation 
would  have  them. 


All  told,  from  foreign  and  domestic 
sources,  Americans  last  year  purchased 
over  1  million  rifles  and  750,000  shot- 
guns. This  year,  estimates  based  on  pro- 
jected excise  tax  figures  indicate  that, 
including  handguns,  we  will  purchase 
over  3  million  firearms  and.  if  the  pres- 
ent 30-percent  increase  in  sales  contin- 
ues, the  figure  may  more  likely  be  nearer 
to  4  million.  This  massive  drive  to  ac- 
quire lethal  weapons  reflects  an  unrea- 
soning fear  which  haunts  most  Ameri- 
cans. Each  new  outbreak  of  racial 
violence,  each  new  shooting  of  a  public 
figure  only  adds  to  our  fears  and  accel- 
erates what  has  already  become  a  domes- 
tic arms  race.  We  react  to  tragic  gun 
deaths,  not  by  shunning  violence,  but  by 
eagerly  rushing  out  to  arm  ourselves  and 
await  it.  For  example; 

In  the  weeks  immediately  following 
the  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  arms  purchases  trebled  in  many 
cities. 

After  the  1965  Watts  riot  in  Los  An- 
geles, gun  purchases  jumped  markedly. 

With  racial  disturbances  in  Chicago 
generating  an  unparalleled  rush  to  ac- 
quire hardware.  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment Homicide  Commander.  Frank 
Flanagan,  voiced  the  concern  of  many 
law  enforcement  officials  when  he  com- 
mented ; 

People  are  overly  alarmed  .  .  .  White  and 
black  people  are  overreacting  and  it's  Just 
snowballing  . 

A  46-percent  increase  in  pistol  regis- 
tration and  a  booming  business  in  rifle 
and  shotgun  sales  generated  in  the  wake 
of  Detroit's  July  rioting  last  year  led 
Mayor  Jerome  P.  Cavanagh.  fearful  of 
the  alarming  rate  at  which  his  citizens 
were  arming  themselves,  to  plead  on  the 
air  at  prime  television  time  for  a  "re- 
turn to  sanity." 

Gun  sales  in  the  Nation's  Capital  have 
risen  by  more  than  a  third  in  the  past 
year:  in  neighboring  Prince  George's 
County.  Md..  there  were  only  250  applica- 
tions for  permits  to  purchase  guns  in 
April  1967.  but  in  April  1968.  the  month 
of  the  Washington  riots,  the  nimiber 
jumped  to  1.113 — an  increase  of  more 
than  400  percent:  in  nearby  MontgomeiT 
County,  sales  to  residents  doubled  be- 
tween March  and  May. 

These  reactions  are  not  uncommon. 
American  citizens  are  busy  transforming 
the  country,'  into  a  garrison  .state,  bris- 
tling with  deadly  armaments  from  every 
door.  This  cannot  help  but  create  an 
atmosphei'e  conducive  to  more  accidents, 
more  quarrels,  more  killings,  more  hos- 
tility between  races,  and  more  unreason- 
ing fear  which  in  turn  will  lead  to  more 
rising  armaments  and  more  violence. 

The  Department  of  Justice  now  esti- 
mates that  mail-order  sales  account  for 
30  percent  of  domestic  and  70  percent  of 
imported  gun  sales.  All  told,  some  two- 
thirds  of  the  firearms  purchased  each 
year  are  acquired  through  the  mail  as 
easily,  in  President  Johnson's  words  "as 
baskets  of  fruit  or  cartons  of  cigarettes." 
The  mail-order  firms  range  from  big 
houses  to  thousands  of  "penny  ante" 
distributers  situated  all  across  America. 
This  fringe  element  of  the  firearms  in- 
dustrj-, operating  out  of  post  office  boxes, 
sells  to  drifters  without  permanent  ad- 
dresses, to  itinerant  gun  dealers  who  f  re- 
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quent  county  fairs,  and  to  "instant  ge- 
niuses" who  set  up  street-corner  fire- 
arms businesses  and  reap  liuge  profits 
by  peddling  their  wares  to  criminals  and 
other  undesirables.  These  businesses  all 
too  frequently  open  the  door  to  the 
arsenal  for  the  assassin,  the  criminal 
and  the  demented.  Perhaps  the  most 
celebrated,  though  not  atypical  case,  is 
that  of  Willie  E.  Engram.  Inspired  by  the 
ease  with  which  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  ob- 
tained a  high-powered  rifle  through  the 
mails,  he  set  up  a  street  corner  gun 
business  and  sold  approximately  1.500 
guns  to  Chicago  criminals  that  he  ac- 
quired from  a  Texas  mail-order  house 
before  he  was  apprehended.  Many  of  the 
weapons  sold  were  later  traced  to  crimes 
in  Chicago  and  elsewhere.  And  Willie  is 
not  alone: 

A  1962  District  of  Columbia  study  re- 
vealed that  nearly  25  percent  of  all  mall- 
order  ^'uns  delivered  in  the  District  went 
to  tcnown  criminals. 

A  Senate  subcommittee  study  of  over 
4,000  firearms  shipped  by  two  Los  An- 
geles mail-order  houses  to  Chicago  con- 
signees found  that  25  percent  of  the 
guns  went  to  known  felons  and  that  in 
Chicago's  highest  crime  precinct  that 
year — the  second — more  that  80  percent 
were  delivered  to  known  criminals;  in 
all,  948  consignees  had  prior  criminal  rec- 
ords and  would  have  been  unable  to 
purchase  firearms  in  Chicago  and  this 
says  nothing  about  unknown  offenders, 
juveniles,  and  other  deranged  and 
dangerous  individuals  who  were  able  to 
circumvent  Chicago  law  and  obtain 
lethal  weapons  by  simply  mailing  a  letter 
and  enclosing  the  necessarf  payment. 

The  attorney  general  of  Nfew  Jersey  re- 
ported that  a  survey  of  mfil-order  gun 
recipients  in  his  State  revfaled  that  40 
percent  would  have  been  viable  to  ob- 
tain the  net-essary  permitif  required  to 
purchase  a  gun  under  New  Jersey  law — 
44  percent  of  those  deniedf  permits  had 
prior  criminal  records.         t 

Indiana  reported  that  f)  percent  of 
its  consignees  had  prior  i%cords:  Con- 
necticut found  the  figure  |d  l)e  13  per- 
cent; and  similar  experieflces  were  re- 
ported in  Philadelphia.  N|fw  York,  At- 
lanta, and  elsewhere.  [ 

The  known  felon  is  ifct  the  only 
dangerous  individual  who  c  m  acquire  an 
arsenal  by  mall.  The  demen  ed.  deranged, 
mentally  incompetent  im  ividual  is  a 
frequent  purchaser  as  is  th<  juvenile  who 
misrepresents  his  age  or  dentity.  And 
indeed,  the  very  advertisir  ;  of  many  of 
these  mail-order  firms  see  ns  geared  to 
attracting  the  attention  d  :  the  power- 
hungry  individual,  the  era  k.  the  tl.rill- 
.seeking  youngster,  and  th(  like.  Neither 
the  type  of  weapons  sold  lor  the  pitch 
of  the  advertising  is  aimed  or  the  serious 
sportsman,  the  gun  collecti  r.  or  the  avid 
target  shooter.  The  follow!  ng  advertise- 
ments are  not  at  all  uncomi  ion : 

Buy  a  "long-hot-summer"  special  suub- 
nose  revolver  for  only  $39.88. 


Get  your  N.K.V.D.   secret 
the  type  that  fanatic  Russia 
terrify  and  kill  enemies  of  the 


My  name  is  Beretta  Minx,  'ake  me  along. 
I'm  22  and  very  petite.  My  ize  is  actually 
one  of  my  greatest  charms  !  nee  I  tuck  so 
easily  Into  your  pocket  or  pui  e  and  I'll  keep 


dice  pistol  of 
agenta  use  to 
itate. 


you  company  for  pUnklng  or  protection.  One 
cute  thing  about  me  is  that  my  barrel  tilts 
up  at  the  touch  of  a  button.  LeU  you 
chamber  my  first  round  and  start  shooting 
quick  (You  don't  have  to  be  a  big  muscle 
man  to  pull  back  my  slide ) . 

Give  your  father  "a  submachlnegun  for 
Father's  day". 

For  $99  50,  a  special  20  mm.  antitank  gun 
"ideal  for  long-range  shots  at  deer  and  bear 
or  at  cars  and  trucks". 

This  derringer  pistol  is  a  dandy  little  model 
that  killed  'two  of  our  country's  Presidents. 
Abraham   Lincoln   and   William   McKlnley." 

It  does  not  take  a  professional  psychia- 
trist to  uncover  the  target  of  such  lurid 
appeals.  The  cheap  .22  caliber  revolvers 
such  mail-order  houses  i>eddle  are  not 
the  type  of  weaponry  that  America's  re- 
sponsible hunters  and  targetshooters  de- 
mand. In  fact,  such  weapons  have  been 
labeled  inferior  by  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation product  evalution  studies  and. 
with  good  reason,  for  many  of  them  lose 
any  accuracy  they  have  after  being  fired 
just  a  few  times.  It  is  not  the  responsible 
gim  enthusiast  and  sportsman  who  is  the 
target  of  this  advertising.  It  is  the  man 
with  a  feeling  of  insecurity  or  inferiority 
for  whom  a  pistol  in  his  pocket  is  the 
equalizer  or  difference:  it  is  the  impres- 
sionable juvenile  for  whom  a  firearm  is 
a  badge  of  courage,  a  symbol  of  bravery, 
or  a  mark  of  power;  it  Is  the  deranged 
Individual  who  misguidedly  seeks  to  pro- 
tect himself,  others,  or  society  by  taking 
the  life  or  lives  of  another:  it  is  the  gang 
leader  who  needs  a  gun  to  maintain  his 
position  of  authority:  it  is  the  housewife 
with  the  unreasoning  fear  about  violence 
in  the  streets;  it  is  such  individuals  who 
largely  use  the  mail-order  process  as  a 
means  of  circumventing  the  law  and  ob- 
taining a  means  to  take  life.  Such  mail- 
order sales  and  tainted  appeals  fan  the 
flames  of  firearm  tragedies.  They  are 
more  conducive  to  creating  tension  be- 
tween races  than  alleviating  them.  They 
do  not  provide  protection  to  citizens  of 
either  color,  but  instead  assure  that  any 
future  turmoil  will  exact  a  greater  price 
in  spilt  blood  and  spent  lives. 

A  second  method  of  obtaining  a  fire- 
arm is  to  purchase  it  out  of  State.  Indi- 
viduals who  want  to  avoid  complying 
with  their  own  State's  laws  or  have  their 
backgrounds  checked  simply  cross  State 
lines  to  areas  where  guns  can  be  obtained 
with  ease.  It  is  not  surprising  that  crim- 
inals, juveniles,  and  other  individuals 
who  should  probably  not  possess  firearms 
at  all  are  the  first  to  take  advantage  of 
this  handy  way  to  obtain  weapons.  That 
this  is  an  accessible  avenue  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  firearms  for  such  individuals  is 
imfortimately  only  too  evident. 

A  1965  study  by  the  Massachusetts  De- 
partment of  Public  Safety  revealed  that 
over  4.000  of  4,506  weapons  retrieved 
from  criminals  in  the  State  over  a  pe- 
riod of  8  years  had  been  purchased  out- 
side the  State  in  over-the-counter  sales 
in  Maine.  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont, 
none  of  which  has  any  statutes  as  strict 
as  Massachusetts  in  restricting  the  sales 
of  firearms:  thus  87  percent  of  the  weap- 
ons used  in  local  crimes  in  Massachu- 
setts were  traceable  to  purchases  in 
States  with  no  background  investiga- 
tions or  waiting  periods. 


New  Jersey's  Gov.  Richard  Hughes 
just  recently  complained  that  States  with 
strong  laws  will  invariably  be  subverted 
by  those  with  weak  ones;  his  conviction 
was  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  New- 
ark, where  80  percent  of  the  guns  taken 
from  criminals  were  bought  beyond  New 
Jersey  borders,  usually  by  individuals 
using  fictitious  names  and  addresses,  and. 
all  too  frequently,  felons. 

In  Detroit,  90  percent  of  the  guns 
confiscated  by  Detroit  police  from  law- 
breakers were  not  registered  in  the  city 
which  means  that  they  were  not  pur- 
chased in  Michigan;  they  were  acquired 
by  making  a  simple  drive  across  the  river 
to  Toledo,  the  unofficial  armory  for  De- 
troit's gun-toting  citizens,  where  gun 
controls  are  nonexistent  and  firearms  are 
sold  at  everything  from  local  drugstores 
to  sleazy  hamburger  stands. 

In  one  New  Hampshire  border  town, 
only  108  out  of  988  guns  sold  last  year 
went  to  buyers  claiming  residence  in 
New  Hampshire:  many  of  the  out-of- 
State  buyers  were  from  Massachusetts — 
they  obviously  did  not  want  to  explain 
to  their  local  police  chiefs  why  they 
wanted  pistol  permits. 

Thus  with  20.000  State  and  local  laws, 
some  strict,  as  for  example,  the  Sullivan 
law  in  New  "^ork.  and  others  permitting 
the  sale  of  practically  anything  to  prac- 
tically anybody,  it  is  only  natural  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  effect  of  strict  local  laws 
is  watered  down.  This  is  so  especially  be- 
cause of  the  varying  degrees  of  honesty 
and  expertise  of  the  100.000  or  so  gun 
dealers  licensed  in  the  United  States. 
These  individual  dealers  obtain  a  license 
by  filling  out  a  simple  form  and  paying 
the  government  a  $1  fee.  They  range 
from  major  department  stores  to  special- 
ity gun  shops,  from  sporting  goods  stores 
to  hardware  stores,  gas  stations,  drug- 
stores, and  even  candy  shops.  A  great 
many  of  these  dealers  are  not  profes- 
sionals in  any  sense  of  the  term.  Often 
they  are  not  discriminating  in  who  they 
sell  to  and  as  a  result,  the  situation 
described  above  is  all  too  conunonplace. 
Therefore,  it  .seems,  to  be  effective,  gun 
control  laws  should  be  rational  and  imi- 
form.  A  person  should  not  be  allowed  to 
circumvent  his  own  city's  or  State's  law 
simply  oy  going  across  the  State  line. 

A  third  method  of  obtaining  weapons 
is  to  purchase  them  in  State.  Tliis  type  of 
purchase  enables  one  to  comply  with 
State  and  local  laws  and  is  hardly  objec- 
tionable. Only  where  purchases  are  made 
at  a  few  sleazy  pawnshops,  or  through 
people  who  really  are  not  professional 
dealers,  is  there  a  problem  of  abuse  and 
guns  falling  into  the  hands  of  dan- 
gerous felons. 

Recently,  people  have  been  acquiring 
arms  as  war  .souvenirs.  E^ery  day  a  tor- 
rent of  weapons  flows  back  from  'Viet- 
nam through  the  mails.  There  is  little 
check  on  who  these  weapons  go  to. 

Finally,  firearmi,  may  be  .'iecured  by 
purchasing  them  from  private  indi- 
viduals, by  smuggling  them  into  the  city. 
State,  or  country,  or  by  thelt.  Although 
there  is  some  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
these  sources  are  small  problems.  With 
other  ways  to  obtain  guns  readily  avail- 
able, they  are  not  resorted  to  with  any 
great  frequency.  Contrary  to  the  popular 
assumption   that   criminals   steal   guns. 
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Massachusetts  authorities  found  that 
only  six  of  the  4,506  guns  used  in  the 
commission  of  crimes  over  an  8-year 
period,  and  later  retrieved  from  crim- 
inals, had  been  stolen. 

Perhaps  we  can  best  say  that  our 
present  methods  for  distributing  fire- 
arms are  abused  and  misused.  They  do 
not  protect  the  sportsmen  and  the  target 
shooter  from  indiscriminate  sales  to 
felons. 

DANGERS     or     INDISCRIMINATE     FIREARMS     SALES 

The  potential  danger  of  firearms  in 
the  hands  of  known  criminal  offenders  is 
only  too  obvious.  Less  apparent,  but 
equally  dangerous,  is  a  firearm  in  the 
possession  of  other  individuals  who  often, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  turn  it  into 
a  lethal  instrument. 

To  impressionable  juveniles,  a  firearm 
is  often  a  symbol  of  power,  a  badge  of 
bravery,  a  stimulus  to  imlawful  conduct. 
Last  year,  minors  accounted  for  over 
35  percent  of  the  arrests  for  serious 
crimes,  21  percent  of  the  arrests  for 
murder,  52  percent  of  those  for  robbery, 
and  28  percent  for  aggravated  assault. 
Since  1960.  juvenile  arrests  for  murder 
have  shot  up  45  percent,  for  robbery.  55 
percent,  and  for  aggravated  assaults,  they 
have  skyrocketed  115  percent.  Firearms 
of  all  types  are  increasingly  falling  into 
these  young  hands  stimulating  their 
holders  into  bold  and  reckless  action. 
In  1967,  for  example.  Chicago  police  ar- 
rested 1.293  youths  with  firearms  in  their 
possession,  including  one  only  8  years 
old.  In  that  city,  the  Blackstone  Rangers. 
a  powerful  youth  gang,  is  alone  estimated 
to  have  1,200  handguns  among  its  1.000 
or  so  members.  When  these  young 
hoodlums  acquire  a  firearm,  it  gives  them 
a  sense  of  power,  a  newfound  status,  an 
urge  to  test  their  precious  possession  and 
to  challenge  the  legal  rules  of  society. 
For  still  younger  children,  a  gun  can  be 
an  exciting  and  wonderfully  powerful 
plaything.  They  know  not  the  destructive 
potential  it  holds.  Too  often  we  hear 
about  tragedies  such  as  the  one  in  Okla- 
lioma  2  weeks  ago  where  two  youngsters, 
aged  10  and  12.  were  charged  with  shoot- 
ing a  49-year-old  grocer  to  death  or  the 
one  in  Milwaukee  last  March,  where  an 
11-year-old  boy.  who  had  received 
psychiatric  treatment,  terrorized  his 
family  with  a  loaded  revelover.  fired  a 
.shot  at  his  mother  and  threatened  the 
lives  of  both  parents  before  police  were 
able  to  convince  him  to  .surrender.  If 
juveniles  were  not  able  to  obtain  lethal 
weapons  easily  through  the  mails  or 
from  disreputable  out-of-State  dealers, 
with  no  questions  asked,  they  migiit  find 
their  hoodlum  bravado  diminished. 

Their  eagerness  to  violate  the  law 
without  the  assistance  of  their  reassur- 
ing companion,  the  firearm,  would  prob- 
ably recede  and  the  chance  of  younger 
children  having  as  many  opportunities 
for  creating  deadly  mischief  might  also 
be  reduced.  If  a  young  man  or  v.oman 
decides  to  purchase  a  firearm,  his  par- 
ents or  guardian  should  be  aware  and  ap- 
prove of  it.  While  this  procedure  may 
cause  some  minor  inconvenience  to  cer- 
tain mature  youngsters,  requiring  par- 
ents or  guardians  to  make  the  purchase 
seems  certain  to  reduce  the  possibility 
of  weapons  filterinc:  into  the  hands  of 
mesponsible  youngsters. 


Requiring  a  common  means  of  identi- 
fication, such  as  a  draft  card  or  driver's 
license,  for  in-State  purchases  to  prove 
residency  will  not  turn  up  demented  or 
deranged  individuals  who  now  purchase 
weapons  of  destruction  at  will  through 
the  mail.  It  may,  however,  discourage 
some  of  these  mental  incomix'tents,  who 
now  acquire  lethal  arsenals  witli  com- 
plete anonymity,  from  attempting  to  do 
so.  It  is  also  true  that  the  paranoid 
schizophrenic  like  Cliarles  Wliitman.  the 
Texas  tower  sniper  who  murdered  or 
maimed  46  people  2  years  ago  probably 
will  not  be  affected  in  the  least  Others, 
however,  like  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  who 
u.sed  mail-order  murder  on  President 
Kennedy,  might  be  discouraged  some- 
what. To  belat)or  the  obvious,  mental  in- 
competents are  far  from  the  cleverest 
of  individuals.  If  we  deprive  them  of  easy 
access  to  guns,  many  might  not  succeed 
in  finding  weapons  for  themselves 
through  other  channels.  If  we  can  dis- 
courage or  prevent  any  of  these  individ- 
uals from  pursuing  their  violent  and  law- 
less activities.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that 
we  would  be  better  off  for  our  efforts.  If 
we  can  diminish  the  number  of  armed, 
"madmen  assassins  "  in  our  midst  or  pre- 
vent tragedies  such  as  the  one  which  oc- 
curred last  month  in  Giaceville.  Fla.. 
where  a  mental  patient  shot  a  3-year- 
old  boy  through  the  back  of  the  head, 
then  we  should  support  this  legislation 
to  block  mental  defectives  from  easily 
acquiring  arms  tlirough  the  mails  or  out 
of  State. 

To  the  extent  that  legislation  will  also 
keep  sophisticated  firearms — bazookas, 
machineguns.  antitank  guns — out  of  the 
hands  of  extremist  and  fanatical  groups 
such  as  the  Black  Panthers  or  Minute- 
men,  whose  potential  for  feeding  the 
flames  of  violence  looms  large  indeed,  it 
should  be  supported. 

Finally,  cheap  guns  easily  obtained 
are  often  the  source  of  needless  acci- 
dents. People  are  now  able  to  purchase 
small,  unreliable  revolvers  without  the 
slightest  warning  about  safety  precau- 
tions. If  the  national  concern  for  the 
safe  use  of  firearms  generated  by  this 
wave  of  legislation  encourages  people  to 
look  and  think  before  they  indiscrimi- 
nately pull  the  trigger,  then  we  may 
avoid  many  a  tragedy.  In  the  present 
tension -riddled  environment,  shaky, 
overly  frightened  individuals  often  are 
the  source  of  more  death  and  injury 
than  the  profcs.sional  criminal.  They 
seek  to  rely  on  self-help  to  protect  their 
homes  and  property  and  engage  on  a 
quest  for  trusty  firearms  to  thwart 
burglars  or  rioters.  Many  of  them  scurry 
across  State  lines  or  order  a  weapon 
through  the  mails  if  they  do  not  want  to 
be  .seen  down  at  the  local  department 
.store  or  if  they  do  not  want  to  comply 
with  strict  local  requirements.  In  their 
anonymous  acquisition  of  guns,  these  in- 
dividuals obtain  lethal  hardware,  no 
questions  asked,  without  warnings  or 
.safety  information. 

If  we  can  improve  the  climate  in  which 
guns  are  acquired  by  the  homeowner, 
warn  him  in  advance  of  the  dangeis  of 
possessing  a  firearm,  then  we  just  might 
be  able  to  avoid  tragic  Incidents  such  as 
the  one  which  happened  in  Detroit  re- 
cently, where  a  man  heard  footsteps  in 
his  home,  saw  the  knob  of  his  bedroom 


door  open  slowly,  leveled  his  bedside 
pistol,  and  fatally  drilled  his  3-year-old 
daughter  through  the  head.  With  whole 
communities  arming  to  the  teeth  and 
forming  plans  for  fending  off  rioters  and 
striking  down  marchers,  the  probability 
of  further  tragedy  in  this  fear-filled  en- 
vironment is  mounting.  Accidents  such 
as  the  one  just  described  have  led  many 
criminologists  to  wonder  just  how  wise 
an  idea  it  is  for  every  man  to  keep  a 
weapon  in  his  home  for  self-defense.  Al- 
though there  Is  scattered  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  the  better  view  is  that  such 
weapons  rarely  deter  the  profes.sional 
criminal,  as  he  usually  tries  to  commit 
his  crime  when  the  residents  are  not  at 
home.  And  aside  from  the  moral  i.ssue 
whether  a  burglar  deserves  to  be  ex- 
ecuted for  such  a  relatively  minor  crime 
as  property  theft,  and  the  additional 
danger  of  accidental  shootings,  there  is 
the  practical  point  that  if  an  anned 
citizen  pulls  a  gun.  he  is  more  likely  to 
get  shot  than  the  generally  more  ex- 
Ijerlenced  burglar. 

Especially  as  we  move  into  a  trying 
period  of  racial  crisis,  it  is  important 
that  we  .see  to  it  that  people  acquire 
firearms  according  to  their  local  regula- 
tions, that  they  do  not  obtain  .such 
weapons  in  an  atmo.sphere  of  hysteria, 
that  tliey  receive  words  of  advice  on  the 
use  and  danger  of  firearms  from  local 
gun  dealers  and  officials,  and  that  resort 
to  panic  and  private  resolution  of  dis- 
turbances is  avoided.  We  do  not  want  to 
end  up  with  one  panicky  citizen,  fearing 
for  liis  property,  shooting  another  of  a 
different  race  and  soaking  a  whole  city 
in  a  bath  of  blood. 

\KZ    ARE    NOT    A.ND    SHOULD    NOT     LEGISLATE 
OUT    OF    PANIC 

This  session  we  are  considering  gun 
control  legislation,  not  out  of  panic,  but 
preparation.  We  should  make  no  gran- 
diose claims  that  any  legislation  will 
stop  all  determined  assassins,  eliminate 
accidental  shootings,  stop  suicides,  pre- 
vent riots,  or  roll  back  racial  turmoil. 
We  should  claim  no  miracles.  We.  I  am 
sure,  do  hope,  however,  that  some  legis- 
lation will  be  successful  in  reducing 
needle-ss  blood.shed  brought  about  by  the 
bullet.  We  do  know  all  too  well  that  any 
comprehensive  anticrime  program  must, 
of  necessity,  include  stricter  gun  curbs. 
We  are  aware  that  the  easy  accessibility 
of  fireanns  of  all  kinds  is  an  important 
factor  in  our  soaring  crime  rates.  We 
are  aware  that  there  is  too  much  sense- 
less slaughter  wrought  by  fireanns  to- 
day. We  are  aware  that  the  only  way  to 
keep  State  and  local  gun  regulations 
f lom  being  subverted  by  other  States  and 
localities — jurisdictions  which  have 
chosen  to  leave  their  citizens  as  it  were, 
to  their  own  devices,  letting  them  ac- 
quiie  and  di.spose  and  possess  and  use 
guns  in  whatever  way  they  .so  please — 
is  to  enact  a  uniform  set  of  Federal  reg- 
ulations. 'VVe  are  deeply  aware  of  a 
tragedy,  a  uniquely  American  tragedy,  a 
tragedy  that  has  been  inscribed  over 
and  over  again  on  the  pages  of  our  his- 
tory, a  tragedy  that  has  been  recently 
and  painfully  reflected  in  the  deaths  of 
John  and  Robert  Kennedy.  Martin 
Luther  King,  ana  Medear  Evens.  We  are 
aware  also  that  our  present  legal  frame- 
work has  been  unable  to  keep  the  ve- 
hicles of  violence  out  of  the  lands  of  its 
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unknowing  children  and  its  known 
criminals,  its  extremists  left  and  right, 
and  its  mental  incompetents.  We  are 
aware  that  this  needless  bloodshed 
rings  loud  and  clear  each  and  ever>' 
hour,  tolling  an  ever-lengthening  list  of 
new  victims. 

We  are  aware  that  we  in  the  Congress 
have  to  decide  whether  we  want  to  pre- 
side over  the  passing  or  continuation  of 
this  long  and  tragic  chapter  in  our 
history,  whether  we  want  to  aid  violence 
or  suppress  it.  whether  we  want  to  see 
the  death  statistics  grow  or  diminish, 
whether  we  want  domestic  tranquillity, 
peace  in  the  streets,  and  an  end  to  urban 
disorders  or  more  of  the  same,  whether 
we  want  to  protect  our  policemen  from 
criminals  who  can  easily  obtain  firearms 
or  let  them  labor  under  present  hazards, 
whether  we  want  to  encourage  respect  for 
the  law  and  reliance  on  our  police  or 
whether  we  want  to  return  to  a  private 
system  of  vengeance  and  vigilante  justice. 
These  Are  the  questions  that  confront  us. 
Thus,  Ifeel  that  if  it  is  within  my  power 
as  a  Congressman  to  make  this  Nation 
a  little  safer  today,  to  help  keep  gims  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  demented,  the  .ju- 
venile, the  extremist,  and  the  known 
criminal.  I  will  exercise  that  power.  The 
question  before  us  is  no  longer  whether 
we  should  have  additional  Federal  gun 
legislation,  but  what  kind  of  gun  legisla- 
tion we  should  have.  I  hope  to  measure 
our  action  in  numbers  of  lives  saved,  in- 
juries prevented,  snipers  disarmed,  rob- 
beries avoided,  and  iiational  leaders 
spared.  I  feel  that  an  appropriate  step 
in  this  direction  is  to  pass  the  proposal 
extending  the  prohibition  on  mail-order 
sales  of  weapons  to  long  guns  and  shot- 
guns. 

I  urge  this  step  not  in  haste  or  out  of 
panic.  I  urge  it  to  combat  and  diminish 
the  terrible  toll  of  life  and  limb  exacted 
each  year.  If  it  took  the  deaths  of  Dr. 
Maitin  Luther  King  and  Senator  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  to  galvanize  the  American 
people  into  expressing  out  loud  views 
which  they  have  long  held,  then  let  us 
not  falsely  raise  the  hollow  cry  of  panic, 
but  take  advantage  of  this  ground  swell 
of  public  conscience  and  concern.  We 
must  keep  counsel  with  our  own  heart. 
We  are  not  trying  to  take  guns  away 
from  law-abiding  citizens.  We  are  not 
trj'ing  to  interfere  with  any  legitimate  use 
of  guns  at  all.  What  we  are  trying  to  do, 
and  what  I  hope  we  can  do.  is  take  the 
guns  away  from  criminals.  We  are  trying 
to  say  to  criminals  that  they  cannot  buy 
guns,  to  juveniles  that  they  cannot  buy 
guns,  to  other  gun  purchasers  that  they 
cannot  evade  their  own  State  and  local 
laws  through  out-of-State  purchases  or 
purchases  by  mail.  The  real  purpose  of 
this  legislation  I  support  is  to  protect  the 
legitimate  gun  owner  and  collector  and  to 
insure  the  safety  of  the  community  at 
large  from  the  indiscriminate  sale  of  fire- 
arms. 

If  you  think  that  we  act  hastily,  keep 
in  mind  that  such  legislation  has  the 
personal  support  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Di- 
rector of  the  FBI.  It  is  supported  by  the 
following  law  enforcement  groups:  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police;  the  National  Association  of  Dis- 
trict Attorneys:  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation; the  National  Council  on  Crime 


and  Delinquency;  the  N&tional  Associa- 
tion of  Citizens  Crime  Commissions;  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Elnforce- 
ment  and  Administration  of  Justice;  and 
by  virtually  every  major  law  enforcement 
official  in  the  country. 

Most  major  church  groups,  the  AFL- 
CIO,  and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
have  supported  such   measures. 

Polls  have  shown  that  ever  since  1934 
upward  of  70  percent  of  all  Americans 
have  favored  stricter  gun  regulation. 

Editorial  support  of  newspapers  repre- 
senting more  than  93  percent  of  the 
newspaper  circulation  in  the  United 
States  has  been  forthcoming. 

The  three  major  arms  manufacturers 
support  stronger  mail-order  controls. 

Over  and  above  this  nearly  unanimous 
support  from  the  public  and  law  enforce- 
ment, beyond  the  studies  and  other  ad- 
ditional sources  or  information,  the  Con- 
gress held  11  days  of  hearings  in  1965 
at  which  more  than  50  witnesses  were 
heard,  10  additional  days  of  public  hear- 
ings in  1967  during  which  47  more  wit- 
nesses testified,  and  weeks  of  additional 
hearings  this  year.  Thus,  I  can  honestly 
report  that  we  act  not  rashly,  but  with 
careful  thought  and  deliberation.  And  al- 
though Iowa  ranks  among  the  lowest  of 
the  States  in  terms  of  firearm  homicides, 
I  act  with  the  knowledge  that  60  percent 
of  the  constituents  in  the  First  District 
responding  to  our  poll  indicated  that 
they  favor  regulations  over  the  mail- 
order sale  of  all  firearms.  I  also  act  with 
the  knowledge  that  nearly  85  percent  of 
the  Iowa  law-enforcement  officials  re- 
sp>onding  to  an  Associated  Press  survey 
this  June  support  stronger  firearm  regu- 
lations. 

WHERE  I  STAND 

Our  primary  task  is  to  make  the  Na- 
tion safer  for  all  by  keeping  guns  out 
of  the  hands  of  those  likely  to  misuse 
and  abuse  them.  To  this  end,  I  have 
supported  title  IV  of  the  omnibus  crime 
bill  passed  earlier  this  year.  To  make 
this  measure  fully  efTective.  I  also  will 
continue  to  support  additional  steps  to 
restrict  interstate  mail-order  sales  of 
rifles  and  shotguns,  over-the-counter 
sales  of  such  weapons  to  nonresidents, 
and  .sales  of  long  suns  to  juveniles  with- 
out their  parents'  consent.  I  will  not 
support  gun  registration  and  licensing 
of  gun  owners  because  there  has  been 
little,  if  any,  evidence  .showing  that  this 
will  appreciably  cut  down  the  number 
of  weapons  falling  into  criminal  hands 
and  because  there  has  been  no  demon- 
stration that  such  a  step  would  signifi- 
cantly aid  in  apprehending  criminals 
who  use  guns. 

I    RESTRICTIONS  ON  THE  SALE  OF  HANDGUNS 

The  omnibus  crime  bill  does  essentially 
three  things  to  control  the  indiscrim- 
inate sale  of  firearms.  First,  it  bans  the 
interstate  mail-order  sale  of  handguns, 
except  between  licensed  dealers.  Second, 
it  prohibits  over-the-counter  sales  of 
handguns  to  nonresidents.  And  finally, 
it  prevents  the  sale  of  handguns  to 
minors.  Before  I  decided  to  support  this 
limited  measure.  I  attempted  as  best  I 
could  to  balance  the  interests  of  the 
sportsman  and  target  shooter,  the  cost 
and  required  bureaucratic  controls  the 
legislation  would  bring,  and  the  incon- 
venience to  law-abiding  citizens  against 


the  probability  that  such  a  proposal 
would  curb  needless  bloodshed  and  re- 
duce criminal  activity. 

After  carefully  weighing  these  factors. 
I  felt  that  some  good  would  be  accom- 
plished by  backing  these  new  regulations 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  crime  bill.  I 
was  led  to  this  conclusion  by  the  follow- 
ing facts.  First,  approximately  70  per- 
cent of  the  firearms  homicides  and  -some 
50  to  80  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
gun  crimes  are  committed  with  hand- 
guns, usually  the  cheap  foreign  miport. 
This  type  of  weapon  is  alone  involved 
in  more  than  half  our  murders  with 
guns.  Commonly  called  Saturday  night 
specials,  these  are  not  the  type  of 
weapons  used  by  sportsmen.  Product 
evaluation  studies  by  the  National  Rifle 
Association  have  labeled  these  cheap 
revolvers  distinctly  inferior  weapons, 
and  for  good  reasons,  because  many  of 
them,  being  mass  stamped  from  light 
metals,  lose  whatever  accuracy  they 
have  after  being  fired  as  few  as  five 
times. 

And  not  only  are  such  weapons  highly 
inaccurate,  but  they  are  dangerous  as 
well.  The  tendency  of  some  of  these 
weapons  to  explode  in  the  users  hands 
has  earned  them  the  name  "hand  gre- 
nades." Tj'pical  of  such  weapons  was 
the  .22  caliber  Iver-Johnson  revolver 
that  felled  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 
While  these  weapons  are  of  little  value 
to  the  American  sportsman,  they  are  of 
inestimable  worth  to  the  criminal.  Such 
weapons  are  easily  concealed,  quite  in- 
expensive, portable,  and  disposable.  They 
take  away  any  dangerous  or  disagreeable 
contact  with  a  victim  involved  in  stab- 
blngs  or  similar  close  contact.  Before  we 
passed  the  omnibus  crime  bill,  anyone, 
including  the  "demented,  the  deranged, 
the  hardened  criminal  and  the  convict, 
the  addict  and  the  alcoholic."  in  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  words,  could  order  these 
weapons  by  mall  with  no  questions  asked. 
I  suppwrted  the  legislation  described 
earlier  to  keep  these  lethal  tools  out  of 
such  hands. 

n.    RESTRICTIONS    ON    THE    SALE   OF   RIFLES    AND 
SHOTGUNS 

After  additional  reflection.  I  have  also 
decided  to  support  measures  extending 
the  prohibition  of  interstate  mail-order 
sales  and  out-of-State  purchases  to 
rifles  and  shotguns.  First.  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  what  this  proposed  legislation 
does  not  do.  It  does  not  prevent  a  non- 
resident from  bringing  a  firearm  into 
another  State  for  hunting  purposes.  It 
does  not  prevent  all  purchases  through 
the  mails.  A  .sportsman  can  still  order 
through  the  mails,  but  the  order  must  be 
from  a  firm  operating  within  his  State  or 
from  local  mail-order  outlets  of  national 
firms.  This  would  both  minimize  the  in- 
convenience to  farmers  and  ranchers 
who  may  live  far  away  from  any  gun 
stores  and  insure  that  the  sales  of  .such 
long  guns  by  mail  conformed  to  the  laws 
of  the  State  in  which  it  is  purchased. 

The  legislation  before  the  House  has 
also  been  amended  to  allow  purchase  of 
long  guns  in  contiguous  or  bordering 
States,  so  long  as  the  purchaser  neither 
violates  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  he 
buys  the  weapon  or  his  home  State.  The 
legislation  also  docs  not  impose  dis- 
cretionary or  punitive  taxes  or  fees  on 
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the  purchase  or  ownership  of  firearms. 
Its  purpose  is  not  to  penalize  the  millions 
of  responsible  citizens  who  are  gun  own- 
ers and  collectors  nor  is  it  part  of  a  vast 
conspiracy  to  ultimately  confiscate  all 
private  firearms  and  deny  to  Americans 
the  hobbies  they  now  enjoy.  What  the 
legislation  is  intended  to  do  is  close 
a  gaping  hole  in  the  firearms  section  of 
the  omnibus  crime  bill.  It  makes  little 
sense  to  provide  coverage  for  handguns 
and  not  long  guns.  If  we  cover  only  the 
sale  of  revolvers  and  not  the  sale  of 
equally — and  sometimes  more — effective 
rifles  and  shotguns,  we  will  leave  a  loop- 
hole in  the  law  which  has  no  justification 
or  logic. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  rifle  and  the 
shotgun  are  the  favorite  weapons  of  the 
American  .sport.sman.  it  is  also  true  that 
the  rifle  is  the  favorite  weapon  of  the  de- 
mented assassin  and  the  deadly  sniper. 
It  is  the  sniper's  rifle,  with  its  extended 
range  and  pinpoint  accuracy,  which 
throws  tremors  into  the  ranks  of  police 
and  firemen  who  must  deal  with  urban 
disorders.  It  is  the  rifle  which  has  length- 
ened the  as.sassin's  range  so  that  no  na- 
tional leader  is  safe  from  assault.  And 
in  rural  areas,  it  is  often  the  trusty 
.30-30  in  the  corner,  or  the  shotgun  in 
the  pickup,  which  is  the  source  of  ad- 
ditional homicides.  It  is  also  true  that 
when  handguns  become  more  strictly 
regulated,  criminals  turn  to  long  guns. 
In  England,  where  handguns  are  rigidly 
controlled,  long  guns  are  used  in  approxi- 
mately 45  percent  of  the  gun  crimes.  And 
such  it  seems  might  become  the  situa- 
tion in  the  United  States  if  the  crime 
control  bill  is  efTective  in  jn-eventing 
criminals,  juveniles,  addicts,  incompe- 
tents, and  others  designated  by  State  and 
local  law  from  easily  acquiring  hand- 
guns. If  there  is  no  control  over  the  in- 
discriminate acquisition  of  rifles  and 
shotguns,  we  will  merely  change  the  na- 
ture of  firearm  homicides,  not  reduce 
them.  As  it  .stands  today,  lontr  sruns  are 
increasingly  being  u.sed  in  crimes  of  vio- 
lence. J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  noted  that 
;here  were  1.747  long-gun  murders  in 
1966  as  contrasted  with  1.690  in  1965  and 
1.527  in  1964.  With  almost  2  million  rifles 
and  shotguns  being  acquired  annually, 
Quinn  Tamm.  head  of  the  International 
.^.ssociation  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  voiced 
I  he  concern  of  many  responsible  law  en- 
forcement officers  when  he  noted: 

The  long  arm  has  t.iken  Its  pl.ace  among 
20th  century  crime  with  a  demolishing  force. 

This  is  graphically  illustrated  by  the 
findings  of  a  recent  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Juvenile  Delinquency  study.  The 
40  cities  who  re.sponded  to  the  subcom- 
mittee's questionnaire  reported  that  over 
a  5-year  period  in  their  respective  juris- 
dictions: 805  rifles  and  shotguns  were 
confiscated  from  minors:  1.210  long  guns 
were  used  to  commit  murder:  2,910  rob- 
beries were  perpetrated  with  rifles  and 
shotguns;  4,179  assaults  were  carried  out 
with  long  guns;  4.478  long  guns  were 
seized  on  illegal  weapons  charges:  14.035 
rifles  and  shotguns  were  misused  in  other 
crimes;  and  23.130  long  guns  were  taken 
from  people  involved  in  illegal  acti\'ities. 

These  cities  alone  turned  up  more 
than  10,000  serious  crimes  annually 
committed  with  long  guns.  This  is  some- 
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thing  which  we  ignore  only  at  our  peril. 
We  must  realize  that  the  deadly,  long- 
range  rifle  is  the  first  choice  of  assassins. 
Such  rifles  snuffed  out  the  lives  of  Pres- 
ident John  F.  Kennedy  and  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  We  must  realize  that  rifles 
are  the  favorite  weapons  of  berserk  kill- 
ers— like  Charles  Whitman  who  shot  46 
passers-by  from  his  i>erch  atop  the 
Texas  tower — and  demented  individuals 
like  those  who  habitually  shoot  at  pass- 
ing automobiles  on  Los  Angeles  free- 
ways for  sport.  We  must  realize  that  the 
rifle  has  been  the  favorite  weapon  of 
snipers  who  have  exacted  so  murderous 
a  toll  in  our  big  city  riots,  and  whose  ac- 
tivities have  done  so  much  to  aggravate 
the  general  violence  characteristic  of 
such  disorders.  Civilian  snipers  waged 
guerrilla  warfare  against  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  in  Watts.  Additional 
snipers,  hiding  in  windows  and  on  roof- 
t<)ps  where  they  could  fire  with  deadly 
accuracy,  accounted  for  many  of  the  toll 
of  nine  policemen  and  75  civilians  killed 
in  major  riots.  These  facts  have  led  me 
to  support  the  extension  of  the  omnibus 
crime  control  bill  to  cover  long  guns.  I 
hope  this  will  help  keep  some  of  these 
lethal  weapons  out  of  irresponsible 
hands. 

in.     REGISTRATION     OF     FIREARMS     AND     THE 
IICENSING    OF    GUN    OWNERS 

The  evidence  that  has  been  mustered 
to  support  registration  and  licensing  of 
firearms  and  firearm  owners  has  been 
far  from  convincing.  Essentially,  two 
arguments  have  been  enlisted  to  sup- 
port this  type  of  legislation.  Finst.  gun 
registration  v.ill  keep  dangerous  wea))- 
ons  out  of  the  hands  of  drug  addicts, 
alcoholics,  known  criminals,  juveniles. 
deranged  individuals,  and  others  denied 
ownership  of  firearms  by  State  or  local 
law.  As  for  i3rofe.s.sional  criminals,  there 
has  been  no  serious  attempt  to  show 
that  registration  would  be  effective. 
Even  with  its  Sullivan  law  squarely  on 
the  books  for  decades.  New  York  jjolice 
still  found  12  of  the  35  top-level  resi- 
dent gangsters  collared  at  the  famous 
1957  Appalachia  "crime  convention" 
had  pistol  permits  for  the  weapons  they 
were  carrying. 

Registration  would  also  do  little  to 
make  the  profe.ssional  robbers  and  ju- 
venile gangs  cough  up  the  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  guns  now  circulating  in  the 
jungles  of  the  underworld.  And  even  if 
such  a  law  were  successful  in  gathering 
in  all  the  guns  now  possessed  by  crim- 
inals, there  is  little  to  prevent  them  from 
resorting  to  the  black-market  traffic  in 
"hot  guns."  theft,  crude  homemade 
weapons,  knives,  or  other  blunt  instru- 
ments. Studies  in  Los  Angeles  and  Wash- 
ington indicate  that  these  avenues  for 
acquiring  weapons  are  only  too  real.  In 
fact.  New  York  State  reported  that  in 
1966  the  use  of  homemade  zipguns  ex- 
ceeded the  misuse  of  rifles  and  shotguns 
in  murders,  robberies,  and  assaults.  With 
almost  200,000,000  fireaims  now  in  cir- 
culation, it  is  difficult  to  see  what  addi- 
tional protection  registration  would  add 
to  the  provisions  of  the  crime  bill  and 
the  extensions  sought  for  long  guns,  ex- 
cept, of  course,  greater  costs.  Registra- 
tion at  the  Federal  level  of  some  200,- 
000,000  firearms,  even  if  the  procedure 
is  computerized,  will  no  doubt  be  expen- 


sive. Even  some  of  the  proponents  of 
registration  estimate  the  cost  might  run 
into  billions.  This  type  of  expenditure  by 
the  F'ederal  Government  has  not  been 
justified  in  terms  of  reduced  bloodshed 
and  diminished  criminal  conduct.  Unlike 
the  other  measures  which  I  have  sup- 
liorted,  this  one  costs  both  the  taxpayer 
and  the  gun  owner  substantial  sums 
without  giving  them  much  additional 
protection. 

The  second  rationale  propounded  for 
!;un  le.tristration  is  that  it  will  enable 
police  to  track  down  weapons  used  in 
robberies,  assaults,  and  homicides.  Right 
now,  in  most  cases,  this  i^rcsents  no  real 
problem.  Studies  in  Los  Angeles  and  else- 
where have  shown  that  the  conviction 
rate  for  homicides  is  high,  often  running 
better  than  «0  percent.  In  dilRcult  cases, 
such  as  gangland  slayings,  where  the 
murder  weapons  are  seldom  found,  it  is 
doubtful  that  a  new  Federal  licensing 
and  registration  law  would  bring  much, 
if  any.  improvement.  While  such  a  prac- 
tice may  provide  clues  in  some  spectacu- 
lar cases  and  aid  in  tlie  tracking  down 
of  a  few  registered  weapons  likely  to  be 
used  in  assaults  and  armed  robberies.  I 
am  not  convinced  that  it  would  be  a  .•-ub- 
stantial  factor  in  improving  our  ability 
to  apprehend  criminals.  Some  proixi- 
nents  have  suggested  that  firearms  be 
fingerpijinted  in  advanced  by  te.st  firing 
them  td  determine  their  particular  bal- 
listic patterns.  The  trouble  with  such 
"peculiar"  patterns  is  that  they  fre- 
quently change  after  a  weapon  has  been 
fi.red  a  number  of  times.  Sgt.  E.  J.  Hig- 
gins  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Police, 
a  recognized  expert  on  firearms  control, 
testified  in  Washington  recently  that 
rifling  marks  change  with  use  .so  that 
initial  tests  could  not  be  relied  on  as  a 
Ijei-manent  source  of  identification  for  a 
weapon.  For  this  procedure  to  be  effec- 
tive, there  would  have  to  be  continuous 
lest  firi.'igs,  and  even  this  step  does  little 
for  all  the  guns  which  have  never  been 
registered. 

Federal  registration  v\ould  not.  there- 
fore, necessarily  inhibit  the  u.se  of  guns 
already  in  private  hands  either  for  crim- 
inal activities  or  suicides.  Nor  would  it 
in.sure  that  dangerous  individuals  .still 
could  not  obtain  new  weapons.  It  would 
not  dimintsh  by  any  meaningful  extent 
the  number  of  pistols,  revolvers,  rifles, 
and  shotgims  in  private  American  ar- 
senals. This  is  why  I  cannot  support  ei- 
ther gim  registration  or  licensing  of  gim 
owners  at  the  national  level. 

Let  me  also  make  it  clear  that  I  do 
not  oppose  gim  registration  because,  as 
some  quarters  fear,  it  is  part  of  a  Com- 
munist plot  to  disarm  the  American  peo- 
l^le  paving  the  way  for  a  totalitarian 
takeover  and  dictatorship.  This  fear  is 
groundless,  the  argument  hopelessly 
soecious.  To  begin  with,  the  Army.  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  police  forces  .still  stand 
ready  to  protect  us.  With  American 
troops  keeping  the  vigil  in  Europe  and 
fighting  loyally  in  the  teeming  jungles 
of  Vietnam,  it  can  hardly  be  imagined 
that  our  men  in  arms  would  de.sert  us. 
Moreover,  if  the  Commimist  aim  were  to 
acquire  a  list  of  all  privately  owTied  fire- 
arms as  a  means  of  facilitating  a  take- 
over, they  could  simply  seize  National 
Rifle  Association  membership  lists,  sub- 
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scriptlon  lists  to  our  dozens  of  gun  mag- 
azines, sales  logs  of  gun  shops  and  mall- 
order  houses,  lists  of  ammunition  pur- 
chasers, membership  rosters  in  gun  clubs 
and  sporting  associations,  and  the  like. 
These  lists  are  subject  to  being  Impoimd- 
ed  and  are  no  more  easily  disposed  of  In 
time  of  crisis  than  a  registration  list. 
Prom  such  sources.  Communists  or  other 
subversives  could  easily  and  instantly 
compile  a  nationwide  master  list  of 
names  and  addresses  of  gun  owners.  It 
is  hard  to  see  how  a  gun  registration 
procedure  would  make  it  significantly 
easier  for  them.  Finally,  this  fear  as- 
sumes both  that  such  a  threat  is  plau- 
sible— a  dubious  contention  at  best — and 
that  the  modem  American  minuteman 
with  his  trusty  .30-30,  shotgun,  or  target 
pistol  would  be  any  matcli  for  trained 
troops,  sophisticated  weaponry,  and 
widespread  terror  methods — equally  du- 
bious. Great  Britain  and  other  nations 
have  successfully  avoided  the  pitfall  of 
takeover  from  within.  I  do  not  think  we 
would  be  any  different,  that  we  would 
succumb  if  we  were  required  to  register 
our  guns.  Fortunately,  there  are  more 
solid  grounds  on  which  to  oppose  regis- 
tration. 

These  same  elements  have  also  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  our  national  de- 
fense establishment  would  be  weakened 
because  registration  would  diminish  the 
number  of  privately  trained  marksmen 
available  for  Government  service.  If 
training  men  with  firearms  was  indeed 
valuable  to  the  national  defense  effort,  it 
Is  hard  to  see  how  registration  would  in 
any  way  inhibit  it.  Such  a  proposal  does 
not  deny  the  right  to  own  and  use  fire- 
arms to  law-abiding  citizens.  However, 
Defense  Department  officials  who  have 
testified  before  the  Congress  have  noted 
that  civilian  marksmanship  programs 
are  of  little  value  in  the  training  of  in- 
fantoTnen.  The  Department  has  dis- 
continued most  of  its  support  for  pri- 
vate shooting  matches  and  pistol  clubs. 
To  the  extent  that  there  is  value  in  such 
training,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  it  could 
not  be  obtained  under  a  registration  sys- 
tem, or,  if  need  be,  by  extending  the 
amount  of  basic  training  devoted  to 
markmanship. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  registra- 
tion will  lead  to  confiscation  and  an  in- 
fringement of  the  constitutional  right  to 
bear  arms.  There  is  no  provision  for  any- 
thing even  approaching  confiscation  in 
any  of  the  bills  before  the  House.  Nor 
is  there  any  indication  that  registration 
and  licensing  alone  would  be  a  constitu- 
tional infringement,  '^he  control  of  fire- 
amis  on  the  Fedei-al  level  is  limited  by 
the  .second  amendment,  which  provides 
that — 

A  well  regulated  Militia,  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  Keep  and  bear  arms  shaU  not 
be  infringed. 

Consistently,  the  courts  have  inter- 
preted this  position  as  pi-otectlng  only 
the  right  of  the  States  to  maintain  and 
equip  a  militia  and  not  as  guaranteeing 
to  individuals  the  right  to  bear  arms.  Al- 
though the  court  has  not  decided  the 
specific  question  of  registration  and 
licensing,  it  has  held  that  unless  a  de- 
fendant can  show  that  his  possession  of 
a  firearm  in  violation  of  Federal  statutes 


has  some  reasonable  relationship  to  the 
preservation  or  efficiency  of  a  well-regu- 
lated militia,  he  does  not  have  standing 
to  challenge  the  statute  on  second 
amendment  grounds.  I  do  not  find  such 
legislation  to  be  constitutionally  objec- 
tionable and  even  if  I  found  it  to  be  so, 
but  thought  it  wise  on  other  grounds, 
I  would  leave  it  to  the  courts  to  be  the 
arbitrators  of  constitutionality. 

Some  alarm  has  also  been  expressed 
that  gun  registration  will  deny  Ameri- 
cans the  right  and  ability  to  defend  their 
own  homes  and  property.  It  will  do  no 
such  thing.  The  tens  of  millions  of 
Americans  who  now  own  firearms  would 
not  have  them  taken  away.  They  could 
still  defend  their  lives  if  imperiled  by  a 
robber  or  rioter.  As  a  practical  matter, 
however,  even  if  the  number  of  guns 
were  diminished,  it  would  probably  have 
little  effect  on  criminal  activity.  The 
vast  majority  of  burglars  attempt  to 
enter  houses  when  no  one  is  at  home. 
They  attempt  to  avoid  people  as  well  as 
guns.  The  absence  of  a  few  more  guns 
would  not  be  likely  to  enhance  their 
boldness  and  cause  an  increase  in  theft 
and  assaults.  Finally,  there  Is  little  like- 
lihood that  registration  would  lead  to  an 
increase  in  gun  thefts.  In  most  cases, 
burglars  would  have  no  access  to  the 
registration  lists.  And  in  cases  where 
valuable  firearms  are  stolen,  registration 
might  actually  make  recoverj'  of  "these 
prized  possessions  easier.  Such  has  been 
the  British  experience. 

And  finally,  let  me  make  it  quite  clear 
that  I  do  not  oppose  gun  registration 
solely  on  grounds  of  inconvenience.  I  feel 
all  Americans  would  agree  that  the 
sanctity  of  human  life  and  the  preven- 
tion of  crime  are  infinitely  more  Im- 
portant than  any  inconvenience  our 
hunters  and  sportsmen  may  suffer  In 
consequence  of  registration.  Hunters 
who  now  get  up  at  three  in  the  morning 
and  sit  in  a  duck  blind  for  hours  in  the 
mud  certainly  could  find  time  to  go 
to  a  store  and,  if  need  be,  make  special 
orders  through  local  dealers.  If  I  thought 
that  registration  and  licensing  would 
have  a  substantial  impact,  then  I  would 
require  a  few  Americans  to  make  a  slight 
extra  effort  in  purchasing  their  firearms 
in  order  that  200.000,000  other  Ameri- 
cans could  sleep  and  walk  and  work  and 
play  in  greater  safety.  However,  the 
proponents  of  gun  registration  have  not 
carried  this  burden  and  demonstrated 
that  it  will  materially  add  to  the  safety 
of  the  American  people.  In  some  States 
and  In  some  localities,  however,  such  a 
demonstration  may  be  made.  I  urge  all 
governmental  bodies  to  make  a  careful 
and  thoughtful  study  of  the  problenxs  in 
their  particular  jurisdictions.  If.  after 
they  have  explored  the  matter  with  cau- 
tion and  deliberation,  they  choose  to 
enact  local  or  State  registration  or  li- 
censing laws,  I  do  not  oppose  such  ac- 
tion. I  only  oppose  action  at  the  Federal 
level  at  this  time  because  it  has  not  been 
demonstrated  that  it  will  be  of  significant 
benefit. 

THE    EFFECT    OP    FIREARM    LEGISLATION    ON 
CRIMINAL    ACTIVITY 

I  feel  we  would  be  doing  the  American 
public  a  disservice  if  we  led  them  to  be- 
lieve that  the  mere  passage  of  some  gun- 
control  measures  will  materially  affect 
crime  rates. 


This  year  there  will  be  more  than  3,- 
500.000  serious  crimes.  Many  of  these 
have  little  or  no  relation  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  gims.  Forcible  rape,  auto  theft, 
burglary,  and  larceny,  which  account  for 
the  largest  proportion  of  serious  crimes, 
will  hardly  be  affected.  Neither  will  lesser 
offenses  such  as  simple  assault,  em- 
bezzlement, fraud.  forger>'.  vandalism, 
arson,  counterfeiting,  violation  of  nar- 
cotic laws,  vice  offenses  and  the  like. 
At  best,  we  can  expect  some  impact  in 
three  areas — homicide,  aggravated  as- 
sault, and  armed  robberv'.  Since  these 
are  the  gravest  types  of  criminal  of- 
fenses, I  feel  some  improvement  here, 
even  if  it  is  only  manifested  by  diminish- 
ing the  rate  of  increa.se  for  such  offenses, 
will  make  America  a  little  safer  and  a 
little  better  place  in  which  to  live.  Re- 
strictions on  mail-order  sales  is  likely 
to  have  such  an  effect. 

I.    MURDER    AND    NONNECHCENT    MANSLAUGHTER 

Murder  is  broken  down  into  several 
categories  in  most  jurisdictions.  Murder 
in  the  first  degree  is  the  intentional 
killing  of  another  with  malice  afore- 
thought— it  is  the  deliberate,  willful,  and 
premeditated  taking  of  the  life  of  an- 
other human  being.  Someone  bent  on 
killing  a  specific  Individual  will,  in  all 
probability,  find  a  way.  If  it  is  not  with 
a  firearm,  it  may  be  with  poison,  knives, 
or  other  lethal  instruments.  For  this  type 
of  offender,  the  only  hope  is  that  by  de- 
creasing the  number  of  easily  obtainable 
firearms,  we  will  be  able  to  diminish  the 
rate  of  successful  attempts,  t^uns  being 
seven  times  more  deadly  than  all  other 
instruments  or  weapons  combined  ac- 
cording to  the  FBI.  Yet.  premeditated 
murders  as  a  group  constitute  only  a 
small  percentage  of  our  homicides.  We 
often  erroneously  assume  that  all  those 
who  commit  murder  are  hardened  pro- 
fessional types.  In  fact,  this  is  usually 
not  the  case  at  all  as  professional  bur- 
glars and  robbers  know  well  the  dangers 
of  firearms  and  are  not  likely  to  use 
them.  With  some  exceptions  for  cases 
of  felony  murder — homicides  committed 
during  the  course  of  the  commission  of 
another  serious  crime  such  as  robber>' — 
most  murderers  are  amateurs,  frequently 
even  first  offenders. 

Most  homicides  are  committed  on  Im- 
pulse when  a  person  Is  In  a  fit  of  rage, 
passion,  panic,  or  anger.  It  is  a  spur-of- 
the-moment  offense  when  the  offender 
temporarily  forgets  about  the  conse- 
quences of  his  act.  In  families  prone  to 
frequent  domestic  quarrels,  where  some 
members  of  the  household  have  a  pro- 
pensity to  drink  heavily,  and  where  oth- 
ers are  emotionally  unstable  or  hot  tem- 
pered, the  presence  of  a  gun  can  be  a  spur 
to  violence  often  translating  rage  into 
fatalities.  Nothing  else  can  change  a 
fleeting  murderous  impulse  into  action 
more  efficiently  or  finally  than  a  gun. 
There  is  no  need  for  contact,  none  of  the 
effort  required  to  stab  or  bludgeon  a  vic- 
tim. That's  wliy  UCLA  psychiatrist, 
Ralph  Greenson,  has  remarked  that — 

Guns  not  only  fall  to  resolve  aggression, 
they  provoke  It. 

According  to  Detroit  Police  Commis- 
sioner Ray  Girardin : 

When  people  have  guns,  they  use  them.  A 
wife  gets  mad  at  her  husband,  and  Instead  of 
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throwing  a  dish  she  grabs  the  gun  and  kills 
him. 

Virtually  every  major  criminologist 
and  psychologist  have  voiced  agreement 
with  Greenson  and  Girardin  that  it  is 
easier  to  kill  with  a  gun  than  a  knife, 
club,  or  other  weapon.  Killing  is  made  so 
fantastically  simple  that  the  mere  pos- 
session of  a  firearm  in  the  case  of  those 
antisocial  or  violence  prone  Individuals 
.sometimes  is  a  psychological  stimulant 
to  murder.  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
has  often  noted: 

A  readUy  accessible  gun  enables  the  per- 
petrators to  kill  on  impulse. 

In  the  vicinity  of  angered  people,  it 
tends  to  increase  their  hostility,  aggres- 
siveness, and  potential  for  violence. 
Studies  by  Dr.  Leonard  Berkowitz  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  liave  confii-med 
ihis  again  and  again.  It  is  this  type  of 
".illing  where  legislation  will  do  the  least 
ood.  Unfortunately,  this  is  the  most 
Lommon  type  of  homicide. 

Prof.  Franklin  Zlmring,  the  FBI.  and 
others  have  found  that  almost  80  per- 
cent of  all  killings  result  from  quarrels 
based  on  domestic  problems,  liquor,  and 
sex.  Killings  within  the  family  account 
:or  over  60  percent  of  all  homicides  with 
an  additional  20  percent  occurring  be- 
tween individuals  with  some  prior  rela- 
tionship with  each  other.  In  these  areas, 
:irearms  take  a  liigh  toll.  They  are  used 
.is  murder  weapons  in  66  percent  of  the 
lovers'  quarrels  that  led  to  a  fatality,  67 
percent  of  the  altercations  over  money 
and  property,  54  percent  of  the  drinking 
.■situations,  and  76  percent  of  the  in- 
.  tances  motivated  by  revenge.  The  tar- 
et  rifle  sitting  on  the  shelf,  the  shotgun 
normally  used  for  hunting,  the  revolver 
kept  for  self-defense,  these  are  the  weap- 
ons frequently  employed  in  such  offenses. 
With  some  40  to  50  million  American 
iamilles  owning  firearms,  we  have  no 
reliable  way  of  predicting  when  individ- 
uals are  likely  to  become  so  disturbed  by 
fits  of  passion,  anger,  or  panic  that  they 
are  likely  to  misuse  their  legitimately 
acquired  firearms  and  take  someone's 
life.  As  the  gun  arsenal  in  private  homes 
will  not  likely  t>e  diminished  to  any  sig- 
nificant extent  by  the  mail-order  con- 
trols, or  even  registration,  it  seems  un- 
likely that  the  number  of  such  fatalities 
will  diminish. 

In  conjunction  with  this  type  of  vio- 
lence, we  should  also  note  that  some 
mention  has  been  made  for  curbing 
crimes  committed  by  firearms  by  increas- 
ing the  penalties.  In  cases  like  those  just 
discussed,  which  are  by  far  the  most  fre- 
quent, passion  and  anger  reign  su- 
preme. People  will  not  stop  to  think  or 
reason  over  penalties,  consequences  or 
anything  else.  Stronger  sanctions  will 
thus  be  of  little  avail  in  the  bulk  of  the 
homicide  situations. 

The  major  hope  for  constructive  ac- 
complishments lies  in  the  area  of  ama- 
teur criminals,  juveniles,  and  mental  in- 
competents. Homicides  often  result  from 
s.tuations  where,  for  example,  a  young- 
ster, not  meaning  to  shoot  a  little  old 
lady  for  a  few  dollars,  panics  and  fires,  or 
where  a  mental  incompetent  decides 
.someone  should  be  extinguished.  These 
individuals  are  frequently  people  of  in- 
ferior intelligence  and  inferior  initiative 
who  would  find  It  very  difficult  to  obtam 


a  gim  on  their  own  If  the  law  placed  a 
few  obstacles  in  their  way  instead  of 
making  it  so  incredibly  easy  to  obtain 
weapons  of  all  kinds,  singly  or  in  whole- 
sale quantities.  These  are  not  the  profes- 
sional criminals  who  would  find  it  easy  to 
steal  a  gun  or  secure  one  on  tlie  black 
market.  To  the  extent  that  these  persons 
did  not  now  possess  guns,  the  mail-order 
restrictions  i  have  supported  may  keep 
suns  out  of  their  hands  and  deter  tliem 
irom  breaking  the  law. 

Especially  in  the  case  of  juveniles,  who 
ai-e  now  committing  nearly  half  of  our 
serious  crimes,  I  feel  this  proposal  would 
be  helpful.  By  requiring  paiental  consent 
for  the  puixhase  of  a  gun  and  enforcing 
comphance  with  State  and  local  ordi- 
nances, these  proposals  could  be  of  some 
help  in  curbing  their  ability  to  acquire 
guns  and  diminishing  their  ci-uuinal 
bravado. 

Both  to  reduce  bloodshed  In  this  area 
and  to  see  that  effective  State  and  local 
laws  are  not  subverted  by  other  weak 
States,  I  support  restrictions  on  mail- 
order sales.  The  best  evidence  available 
-seems  to  indicate  that  stricter  controls 
over  the  sale  and  distribution  of  firearms 
have  been  of  significant  value  in  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  homicides.  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York,  the  two  States 
with  strict  controls  in  effect  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  report  35.3  and  31.8  re- 
spectively as  the  percentages  of  murder 
by  firearm,  while  Georgia  and  Texas,  two 
States  with  very  few  controls,  report  per- 
centages of  66.6  and  68.7.  Other  States 
have  even  higher  figures.  The  evidence 
also  suggest  that  strict  controls  may  be 
effective  in  reducing  the  total  number 
of  murders  respectively  per  100.000  in- 
habitants as  Boston  and  New  York  re- 
port 2.8  and  6.1  while  Atlanta  and  Dallas 
show  11.5  and  10.3.  Now  the  Federal  laws 
I  am  supporting  are  nowhere  as  strict  as 
the  New  York  requirements.  They  would, 
however,  enable  New  York's  stricter  ordi- 
nances to  operate  at  optimum  effective- 
ness by  preventing  their  subversion  by 
weaker  laws  in  other  States.  Given  that 
Iowa's  problems  are  much  different  than 
California's.  Alabama's  than  Alaska's.  I 
favor  proposals  such  as  these  which  pro- 
tect the  effectiveness  of  strict  State  con- 
trols while  not  imposing  stringent  Fed- 
eral regulations.  I  feel  that  this  matter 
should  largely  be  handled  by  the  States 
and  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
act  only  when  it  is  necessary  to  prevent 
State  actions  from  being  undermined  by 
interstate  activities. 

But  these  statistics  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  New  York  and  the  other 
Northeastern  States  were  settled  much 
earlier,  were  industrialized  much  sooner, 
and  were  consequently  in  less  need  t-o  re- 
sort to  firearms  to  .settle  quarrels.  The 
West  and  South  with  their  wildness  and 
wide  open  spaces  only  more  recently  be- 
came subject  to  the  same  influences. 
Against  this  and  advanced  as  a  reason 
why  effective  State  gun  laws  do  not  work 
even  better  is  the  fact  that  Federal  law 
undercuts  them  by  allowing  guns  to  be 
purchased  by  mail  or  under  looser  laws 
in  nearby  States  and  then  smuggled  in. 
All  in  all.  the  fact  still  remains  that  there 
was  a  drop  in  gun  crimes  after  New  York 
City  adopted  its  gun-control  law.  There 
was  also  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 


guns  in  cuculation  which  reduced  the 
availability  of  black  market  weapons  and 
made  them  easier  to  trace. 

Thus  perhaps  the  best  liope  for  re- 
ducing gun  crimes  by  Federal  legislation 
Is  that  it  will  protect  any  stringent 
ordinances  States  and  locaUties  have  en- 
acted or  choose  to  enact.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  contribution  in  itself,  but  a  means 
ol  allowing  the  Stales  and  localities  to 
make  a  contribution  to  curb  gim  abuse 
and  misuse,  li  allows  our  State  and  local 
governments  a  chance  to  act  responsibly 
and  effectively  without  lear  of  being 
.subverted  by  their  neighbors. 

II.    ARMED    ROBBERY    AND    AGGRAVATED    ASSAtJLT 

Armed  robbery  is  often  the  province 
of  the  professional,  hardened  criminal. 
In  the  event  that  we  succeed  in  curbing 
mail-order  and  out-of-State  purchases 
of  firearms,  resort  to  knives,  stolen  weap- 
ons, black  markets,  homemade  firearms, 
and  existing  illegal  ar.senals  will  be  fre- 
quent. Little  can  be  expected  from  legis- 
lation in  this  area. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  all  aggravated 
assaults  occur  within  the  family  unit  or 
among  friends,  neighbors,  or  acquaint- 
ances. The  availability  of  a  gun  is  often  a 
spur  to  the  commission  of  assaults  by 
these  individuals.  It  requires  far  less  psy- 
chological effort  to  stand  at  a  distance 
and  pull  a  trigger  than  it  does  to  plmige  a 
knife  into  another  person's  body.  In  cases 
where  the  assaulting  individual  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  drtmk,  or  emotionally 
unstable,  he  often  uses  guns  normally 
employed  in  himting  or  target  shooting. 
Since  It  Is  next  to  impossible  to  predict 
when  one  of  these  persons  will  become 
enraged,  be  captivated  by  a  fit  of  violence, 
grab  the  pistol  kept  for  recreation  or  pro- 
tection, and  fire  at  his  wife  or  neighbor, 
attempts  at  legislation  designed  to  keep 
guns  out  of  criminal  hands  will  do  little 
good.  This  type  of  aggravated  assault  Is 
so  unpredictable  that  It  Is  doubtful  that  It 
can  be  reduced. 

A  substantial  portion  of  these  offenses 
can  be  traced,  however,  to  juveniles  and 
other  amateur  criminals.  Frequently, 
they  are  encouraged  to  begin  and  con- 
tinue criminal  careers  by  the  possession 
of  firearms.  One  ver>'  seldom  tries  to 
hold  up  a  store  or  a  Brinks  truck  armed 
only  with  a  knife.  If  these  laws  curbing 
iHirchases  by  nonresidents  and  mall- 
order  purchases  are  enforced,  the  Impact 
on  these  low  grade  amateurs  and  juve- 
niles, who  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the 
criminal  community,  might  be  consid- 
erable. Deprived  of  easy  access  to  gims, 
many  of  these  individuals  would  not  suc- 
ceed in  finding  other  weapons  for  them- 
selves and  might  be  discouraged  from 
further  pursuing  their  careers  In  crime. 
That  such  laws  might  reduce  the  general 
incidence  of  gun  crimes  by  allowing 
States  and  localities  to  enact  ctTective 
ordinances  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
experience  of  many  of  our  Northeastern 
States  which  have  strict  gun  control  laws 
on  the  books.  In  these  States,  the  inci- 
dence of  aggravated  assault  with  a  fire- 
arm is  much  lower  than  in  States  with 
lax  laws. 

GUN    lAWS:     A    FINAL    APPRAISAL 

In  the  end  we  must  realize  that  chang- 
ing the  laws  will  not  help  much  as  long 
as  people  yield  to  the  violent  impulses 
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that  seize  them.  We  must  realize  that 
control  of  future  gun  sales  solves  only 
part  of  the  problem.  We  are  still  left  with 
the  task  of  disarming  the  countless 
thousands,  and  the  figure  may  well  rim 
into  millions,  of  criminals  and  drug  ad- 
dicts and  extremists  and  juveniles  and 
alcoholics  and  mentally  unstable  ele- 
ments in  our  society  who  have  already 
been  able  to  secure  guns  for  themselves 
under  our  existing  patchwork  of  inef- 
fective laws.  We  are  stUl  left  with  200 
million  firearms,  each  potentially  a  ve- 
hicle of  violence.  We  are  still  left  with 
a  people  many  of  whom  have  not  fully 
acquired  respect  for  the  law.  We  are 
still  left  with  a  society  in  which  27 
million  white  Americans  representing 
54  percent  of  the  Nation's  homes  own 
guns  and  all  too  many  .say  they  would 
be  willing  to  use  them  in  urban  disorders. 
We  must  recognize  that  the  era  of  the 
gun  as  provider  and  protector  is  rapidly 
fading.'  We  must  recognize  that  guns  are 
not  larger  than  life,  that  men  who  wield 
Kuns  are  not  always  to  be  cheered,  that 
the  rifle  cradled  across  folded  arms  has 
long  since  ceased  to  be  the  symbol  of 
manhood.  We  must  recognize  that  neither 
the  20.000  Run  law.s  on  the  books  nor 
any  we  could  ever  hope  to  pass  can  do 
the  whole  job.  We  must  recognize  that 
there  are  limits  to  governmental  actions. 
We  must  recognize,  for  example,  that 
Postmaster  General  Marvin  Watson's 
order  restricting  delivery  of  nrearms 
through  the  mails  will  have  little  ef- 
fect unless  the  Railway  Express  Agency 
and  other  private  carriers — who  handle 
most  of  the  firearm  shipments— follow 
the  Government's  lead.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  also  recognize  as  Victor 
Hugo  did  years  ago,  that — 

No  army  can  withstand  the  strength  of  an 
Idea  whose  time  has  come. 

Only  when  the  private  citizens  of 
America,  private  enterprise,  local  govern- 
ment. State  government,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  all  come  to  realize  that 
action  is  needed  will  we  make  progress 
in  effective  firearms  control.  Cooperation 
is  essential  to  the  endeavor  of  making 
America  safe. 

I  applaud  citizens  in  cities  throughout 
the  land  who  are  turning  in  their  guns 
because  they  either  feel  they  cannot  use 
them  safely  or  they  no  longer  have  a 
need  for  them.  Such  action  prevents 
these  guns  from  falling  into  criminal 
hands  and  diminishes  the  chance  of  ac- 
cidents. I  applaud  as  well  those  private 
citizens  who  are  enrolling  in  classes  in- 
structing them  on  the  proper  use  of  fire- 
arms. If  individuals  feel  they  need  fire- 
arms, they  should  learn  how  to  use  them 
and  care  for  them.  I  also  applaud  the 
Nation's  largest  producers  of  guns  and 
ammunition — Winchester,  Remington, 
and  Savage  Arms— whose  support  for 
mail-order  legislation  has  shown  that 
they  value  lives  more  than  profits.  I  ap- 
plaud Sears  and  Montgomery  Ward  for 
the  steps  they  have  taken  to  see  that 
guns  do  not  fall  into  dangerous  hands. 
And  finally,  I  applaud  the  advertising 
industry  for  attempting  to  make  Amer- 
ica aware  of  the  dangers  involved  in  the 
abuse  and  misuse  of  firearms. 

It  should  be  apparent  that  any  suc- 
cessful approach  to  this  problem  will  re- 
quire a  cooperative  and  total  attack  by 


all  parties  concerned.  We  in  Congress 
can  only  do  so  much.  However,  when  we 
sit  here  for  two  sessions  and  fail  to  enact 
even  so  noncontroversial  a  measure  as 
one  prohibiting  the  sale  of  bazookas  and 
mortars,  I  feel  that  we  have  not  met  our 
share  of  the  responsibility.  Therefore,  I 
supported  measures  to  curb  the  oft 
abused  mail-order  and  out-of-State  traf- 
fic in  firearms.  Any  further  action  to 
curb  needless  bloodshed  and  put  Ameri- 
can law  in  line  with  America's  needs  will 
largely  have  to  come  from  other  quar- 
ters. However,  I  feel  a  few  additional 
steps  can  be  taken  by  the  Congress. 

I  propose  that  the  Congress  enact  stop- 
and-frisk  laws  to  disarm  known  crimi- 
nals. Various  studies  have  shown  that 
upward  of  10  percent  of  the  people 
ttopped  in  liigh  crime  areas  are  carrying 
concealed  weapons,  often  illegal  firearms. 
As  long  as  known  felons,  addicts,  juve- 
niles, and  other  dangerous  individuals 
are  walking  around  with  illegal  weapons 
in  their  pockets,  I  feel  a  need  to  enact  a 
.stop-and-frisk  .statute  to  allow  police  to 
make  an  outside  frisk  of  the  subject's 
clothing  for  weapons.  To  make  such  a 
light  frisk,  the  policeman  would  have  to 
have  reasonable  grotuids  to  believe  he 
was  in  danger;  he  would  not  have  to 
make  a  formal  arrest.  A  congressional 
.statute  patterned  after  New  York's  care- 
fully drawn  law  would  be  of  gr^at  help 
in  curbing  the  illicit  use  of  firearms. 

I  also  propose  that  Congress  make  a 
continuing  study  of  the  various  prob- 
lems of  gun  control  undsr  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Crime,  the  Courts,  and  Law 
Enforcement,  such  as  the  one  I  have  pro- 
posed. Continuing  research  and  investi- 
gation in  this  area  is  a  necessity.  While 
we  have  reasonably  good  information  on 
.some  areas  of  this  problem  now,  there 
are  many  areas  where  local  studies  ccn- 
Uict,  psychological  research  varies,  and 
testimony  differs.  I  for  one  would  like  to 
find  out  nationally  how  criminals  obtain 
firearms.  Studies  in  Massachusetts  in- 
dicate that  virtually  none  of  the  criminal 
weapoios  are  stolen.  Other  studies  came 
to  quite  opposite  conclusions.  Los  An- 
geles County  District  Attorney  E.  V. 
Younger  foimd  in  1967  that  many  of  the 
guns  used  to  commit  crimes  were  ob- 
tained from  private  parties  and  many 
others  were  stolen. 

The  District  of  Columbia  authorities 
also  reported  that  most  of  the  "hot"  guns 
were  .sold  illegally.  New  York  even  re- 
ported a  heavy  use  of  homemade  zipguns. 
Legislation  designed  to  close  off  avenues 
by  which  criminals  acquire  firearms  must 
of  necessity  be  based  upon  accurate  in- 
formation detailing  how  they  acquire 
them  now.  Except  for  these  isolated  and 
sometimes  conflicting  studies,  there  is 
little  nationwide  evidence  to  indicate 
whether  crime  guns  are  purchased  le- 
gally, stolen,  or  acquired  through  other 
channels.  If  a  joint  committee  could  de- 
termine the  sources  of  guns  now  filtering 
into  criminal  hands  and  potential  sources 
were  these  avenues  closed  off,  we  could 
more  intelligently  legislate  and  calculate 
the  effect  of  .specific  legislation  on  the 
criminal  element  as  well  as  the  law- 
a'oiding  citizen. 

A  joint  committee's  research  could  also 
better  enable  us  to  understand  the  mean- 
inc  of  controversial  facts.  For  example,  a 
1966  New  York  City  report  showed  that 


during  the  year  not  a  single  homicide  in 
the  city  involved  a  licensed  firearm  under 
their  strict  Sullivan  law.  Does  this  mean 
that  New  York's  registration  ordinance 
has  failed?  Does  it  mean  that  criminals 
were  easily  evading  the  law  and  acquir- 
ing unlicensed  weapons  or  does  it  in- 
dicate that  New  York  has  been  singu- 
larly successful  in  keeping  guns  away 
from  the  demented,  the  alcoholic,  the 
crank,  and  the  criminal  and  only  that  the 
few  crimes  committed  with  guns  were 
carried  out  with  illegally  obtained  weap- 
ons? These  types  of  problems  are  cer- 
tainly deserving  of  further  study. 

I  also  propose  Federal  sponsorship  of 
expanded  educational  programs  to  teach 
the  whole  family  how  to  use  and  care  for 
firearms.  Since  more  than  half  the  fire- 
arm accidents  occur  in  the  liomc,  I  feel 
such  a  program  carried  out  on  a  nation- 
wide scale  could  help  cut  the  toll  of 
needless  injury  and  death.  The  problem 
is  educational  rather  than  criminal. 

Finally,  I  propose  that  the  Federal 
Government  commit  more  resources  to 
explore  the  potential  contribution  the 
computer  and  the  technological  revolu- 
tion might  make  to  cheap,  efficient  re- 
cording of  firearms  data.  The  Federal 
Government  has  not  yet  begun  to  tap 
the  resources  available  in  this  field  to 
help  combat  crime. 

In  the  end,  we  must  remember  that 
the  firearms  problem  is  not  a  problem 
for  the  Federal  Government  alone.  Nor 
is  it  a  problem  for  the  State  government. 
Nor  for  the  local  government.  Nor  for 
private  citizens  or  sun  owners.  It  is  a 
problem  for  us  as  a  nation.  We  have  to 
strive  to  bring  our  culture  as  a  whole  to 
a  feeling  that  violence  should  not  be 
tolerated  rither  in  the  streets  or  on  col- 
lege campuses.  As  for  the  gun,  we  must 
come  to  recognize  that  the  era  of  the 
American  frontier  is  over. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  H.'\lpern]. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  before  us  today  an  opportunity  to 
be  truly  representative,  in  the  greatest 
sense  of  that  word,  of  the  people  who 
entrusted  us  with  the  responsibility  for 
their  safety  and  well-being.  The  legisla- 
tion we  are  considering  represents  the 
wishes — no,  the  demands — of  70  percent 
of  the  people  in  the  eastern  part  of  this 
Nation;  69  percent  of  the  people  in  the 
Midwest;  71  percent  of  the  people  of  the 
South,  and  77  percent  of  the  people  of 
the  West. 

Some  weeks  have  passed  now  since 
a  third  'K"  was  notched  on  the  handle 
of  the  gun  of  the  assassin — Kennedy, 
King,  Kennedy,  and,  in  the  mtervening 
period,  copious  quantities  of  rich  rhetoric 
and  prose  have  been  forthcoming  from 
all  sources.  We  have,  each  of  us,  had 
time  to  examine  the  various  proposals. 

Finally,  today  we  have  before  us  H.R. 
177'55,  which  parallels  a  ixjrtion  of  leg- 
islation I  had  introduced  earlier.  This 
bill,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  fine.  But,  it 
falls  far  short  of  what  we  need  for  effec- 
tive and  meaningful  firearms  control. 
So,  let  us  not  accept  it  as  a  panacea  for 
all  the  firearms  evils  that  beset  our  Na- 
tion. It  must  be  strengthened  by  amend- 
ments wliich  will  be  offered  and  which 
I  wholeheartedly  endorse. 

First,  though,  let  us  take  a  brief  look 
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at  H.R.  17735.  It  is  a  simple,  limited 
firearms  control  measure  that  will  ex- 
tend to  rifles,  shotguns,  and  ammuni- 
tion those  restrictions  we  recently  en- 
acted into  law  as  part  of  the  Safe  Streets 
and  Crime  Act,  respecting  handgmis. 
Succinctly  expressed,  it  will  put  an  end. 
at  long  last,  to  the  mail-order  firearms 
trade;  it  will  require  all  firearms  buyers 
to  purchase  arms  from  a  licensed  dealer 
in  the  State  where  they  live;  and  it  will 
forbid  sales  to  felons,  deranged  persons, 
narcotics  addicts,  and  juveniles. 

While  the  bill  in  itself  is  another  major 
step  in  the  proper  direction,  it  is,  as  I 
stated,  short  of  meeting  head  on  the 
overall  problem.  It  is  my  fervent  hope 
tliat  this  House  will  correct  the  legisla- 
tion's shortcomings  and  add  the  vitally 
needed  registration  and  licensing  fea- 
tures. 

Had  this  bill  been  enacted  prior  to 
1963.  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  would  not  have 
been  able  to  have  guns  shipped  to  him 
from  a  Chicago  mail-order  liouse.  We 
may  reasonably  anticipate  that  once  this 
bill  is  enacted  potential  assa.ssins  will 
find  it  considerably  more  difficult  to  exe- 
cute their  deadly  and  horrendous 
.schemes;  despicable  hoodlums  will  find 
a  serious  roadblock  thrown  urs  in  front 
of  them  when  trying  to  arm  themselves 
to  terrorize  small  businessmen;  and  the 
manic  depressive  contemplating  suicide 
will  find  it  more  difficult  to  take  his  own 
life,  or  that  of  a  friend  or  relative.  These 
barricades  to  violence  constitute  a  vast 
improvement  over  the  papier  mache  ob- 
stacles that  have  heretofore  existed,  and 
lor  these  reasons  the  basic  provisions  of 
H.R.  17735  must  be  enacted. 

However,  during  the  past  .several 
weeks,  more  stringent  measures  have 
been  proposed.  On  June  18,  I  introduced 
identical  legislation  to  that  proposed  in 
the  other  body  by  tlie  distimuis'ned  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland,  Mr.  TvDir.-cs.  This 
legislation,  as  well  as  similar  proposals 
by  others  of  our  colleagues,  hcs  as  its 
purpose  the  disarming  of  lawless  people, 
helping  State  and  Federal  agencies  in 
preventing  and  solving  gun  crimes  by 
requiring  registration  of  all  firearms  and 
licenses  for  the  purchase  and  possession 
of  firearms  and  ammunition,  and  to  en- 
courage the  States  to  enact  their  own 
firearms  laws. 

I  would  also  I'ke  to  see  that  bill  amend- 
ed to  include  a  provision  calling  for 
stiff,  mandatory  Federal  prison  sen- 
tences for  the  use  or  possession  of  any 
firearm  which  liad  moved  in  interstate 
commerce  during  the  commission  of 
major  crimes  of  violence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  response  to  the  will 
of  my  constituents,  and  in  the  national 
interest,  I  implore  my  fellow  colleagues 
to  enact  this  entire  fireaims  control 
package.  A  spontaneous  and  overwhelm- 
ing outpouring  of  sentiment  has  reached 
so  many  of  us  that  to  do  less  would  be 
to  flaunt  the  will  of  the  majority  and 
the  best  interests  of  our  Nation  as  well 
as  in  the  name  of  humanity.  Let  us  live 
up  to  our  oath  to  defend  the  United 
States  against  "foreign  and  domestic 
enemies,"  and  enact  this  legislative  pro- 
gram— not  just  half  the  loaf,  as  proposed 
in  the  bill  before  us,  but  the  entire  legis- 
lative package,  and  once  and  for  all  put 
an  end  to  potential  murder  and  mass- 


acre masquerading  under  the  guise  of 

legitimacy  because  of  a  legal  vacuum. 

The  senseless  slaughter  of  our  citizens 

can  be  abated.  It  has  been  written  that — 

Guns  are  left  to  do  what  words  might  have 
done  Bc'irUer,  properly  chosen. 

Let  us  properly  choose  those  words 
today.  This  done,  the  90th  Congress  will 
have  discharged  its  most  important  re- 
sponsibility to  the  American  public. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  passing  legis- 
lation under  the  atmosphere  of  hysteria, 
as  some  of  the  bill's  opponents  would 
argue.  There  is  a  big  difference  between 
emotional  hysteria  and  the  righteous 
indignation  of  a  long-suffering  public 
aroused  by  a  blatant  inequity  in  our 
laws  and  the  reluctance  of  Congress, 
until  recently,  to  do  sometiiing  about  it. 
They  are  aroused,  too.  by  the  power  of 
a  well-organized,  well-financed  lobby, 
which  has  for  entirely  too  long  thwarted 
their  will.  This  problem  has  been  here  for 
a  long  time,  and  the  need  to  remedy  it 
is  long  overdue.  There  is  nothing  hys- 
terical about  that.  If  ever  there  was 
respon.sible  legislation,  it  i.s  legislation 
applying  stringent  controls  over  fire- 
arms—and that  poes  for  the  banning  of 
mail-order  sales  as  v.-ell  as  the  registra- 
tion and  licensing  of  all  firearms. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Jacobs). 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

I  think  all  of  the  people  of  the  United 
states,  or  the  vast  majority  of  them,  are 
sick  in  their  hearts  from  the  grief  that 
violence  has  brought  to  us,  violence  com- 
mitted for  the  most  part  by  firearms. 
Every  time  a  policeman  is  shot  dead, 
every  time  a  public  official  is  shot  dead, 
it  is  the  encroachment  of  the  jungle  upon 
civilization. 

That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  with 
tliis  bill— lirprovo  civi'vnlion.  It  is  true 
there  was  a  time  on  the  old  frontier  of 
America  when  a  man  was  not  considered 
a  man  unless  he  carried  a  firearm.  But 
times  change.  We  create  civilization.  We 
elect  sheriffs  and  appoint  police  forces, 
and  our  job  is  to  make  them  more  effici- 
ent to  protect  the  pubhc. 

There  was  a  time  not  long  ago,  maybe 
40  or  50  years,  back  in  Indiana  when  you 
could  go  onto  any  State  highway  and 
drive  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  on  the 
left  of  the  road,  or  anywhere  you  wished. 
However,  eventually  people  got  together 
and  decided  they  preferred  regulation  to 
rigor  mortis,  and  they  put  down  a  center- 
line  and  lives  have  been  saved  ever  since 
as  a  consequence.  That  is  what  this 
means. 

If  somebody  urged  me  to  vote  for  this 
legislation  simply  said  that  in  States 
where  there  is  strict  gun  control  the 
murder  rate  by  firearms  is  less  than  the 
murder  rate  by  firearms  in  States  where 
there  is  not  strict  gun  control.  I  would 
not  consider  that  as  a  terribly  persuasive 
argument.  A  man  could  simply,  in  lieu  of 
a  gun,  use  a  knife  or  commit  a  murder 
in  some  other  way.  The  essential  question 
is:  What  is  the  comparison  between 
States  that  have  strong  gun  control  laws 
and  States  that  have  no  gun  control  laws 
or  liave  v.eak  sun  control  laws,  when  it 
comes  to  the  overall  murder  rate? 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  figures  show  that 


there  is  a  significant  difference  in  the 
overall  murder  rate  in  those  two  kinds  of 
States : 


Percent  ol 

murders  by 
tiiearms 

Overall 
murder  rate 
per  100,000 

strong  gun-law  states: 
Pennsylvania     . 
New  Jersey. 
New  Yoik          

43.2 
38.6 
31.8 

3  2 
3.5 

4  8 

f/aisachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Weak  Kun-law  States: 

3b.S 
24.0 

66.4 

2.4 
1.4 

6  1 

Nevada 

66.9 

1U.6 

68.7 

9.1 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

70.9 
62.0 

9.7 
9.9 

There  is  a  relationship,  I  believe,  be- 
tween the  safety  of  our  people  and  the 
regulations  v.hich  keep  out  of  the  hands 
of  criminals  and  those  who  are  men- 
tally defective  dangerous  instruments. 

We  made  that  iudgment  about  auto- 
mobiles a  long  time  ago.  It  is  a  little 
inconvenient  to  obtain  an  automobile 
and  operate  it  on  the  streets,  but  that 
inconvenience  is  insignificant  as  com- 
pared with  the  safety  that  it  brings  to 
the  life  and  limb  of  our  people. 

.So  I  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
Ir^gislation  will  be  supported,  and  I  urge 
all  Members  to  get  the  jungle  out  of  our 
society  a  little  bit  more.  The  time  has 
come  to  pass  this  legislation. 

I  do  not  blame  tlic  National  Rifle 
Association  for  being  apprehensive.  Af- 
ter all,  was  not  the  American  Medical 
Association  apprehensive  about  medical 
legislation?  When  ycu  start  tnlkinc  about 
Ic;:islating  on  something  that  a  fellow 
is  interested  in  and  does  himself,  he 
will  immediately  be  frightened  that  it 
will  be  unreasonable  legislation.  It  is 
our  job  to  make  sure  this  is  reasonable 
legislation  which  in  practice  will  dispel 
the  apprehensions  of  those  specially  con- 
oetncd  with  the  subject.  This.  I  believe 
\our  committee  en  Judici.'\ry  has  done. 

The  United  States  is  virtually  unique 
amonc;  the  nations  of  the  world  in  its 
failure  to  control  liuns.  How  long  will  it 
take  the  people  of  the  United  States  who 
are  concerned  about  crime  to  move  af- 
firmatively to  control  the  principal 
weapon  of  the  criminal — the  gun?  The 
indiscriminate  interstats  traffic  in  fire- 
arms causes  thousands  of  deaths,  injury, 
and  property  loss  each  year.  We  can  no 
longer  neglect  our  duty  to  do  all  we  can 
to  prevent  the  thousands  of  murders,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  robberies  and  as- 
saults committed  each  year  with  fire- 
arms. 

We  can  keep  uuns  away  from  the 
criminal,  mental  incompetent,  alcoholic, 
drug  addict,  and  other  irresponsible  peo- 
ple while  permitting  the  law-abiding  citi- 
zen to  keep  them.  Additional  Federal 
legislation  to  control  the  interstate  mail- 
order sale  of  rifles  and  shotguns  and  the 
over-the-counter  purchase  of  rifles  and 
shotguns  by  nonresidents  is  needed  now. 
Persons  below  the  age  of  18  siiould  not  be 
sold  rifles  and  shotguns  over  the  counter. 
This  country  is  facing  a  major  crisis. 
Hysteria  does  not  demand  gun  control, 
but  the  facts  concerning  the  firearms 
problem  demandc  action  now. 

In  1967.  7.700  murders.  11,000  suicides. 
55.000  assaults  and  71,000  robberies  were 
committed  by  means  of  firearms.  An  esti- 
mated 100,000  people  are  shot,  killed,  or 
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maimed  by  means  of  firearms  each  year. 
In  1966.  there  were  more  than  6.500 
murders.  10,000  suicides,  and  2,500  acci- 
dental deaths  committed  by  means  of 
firearms.  Thus  in  1966  more  than  19.000 
people  died  by  means  of  firearms  in  the 
United  States.  An  average  day  sees  50 
deaths  by  firearms  or  one  death  by  fire- 
arms every  30  minutes. 

In  the  United  States  between  1900  and 
1966.  269,000  people  were  killed  by  fire- 
arms, 360,000  ijeople  committed  suicide 
by  means  of  firearms,  and  138,000  people 
were  icilled  in  firearms  accidents.  A  total 
of  more  than  767,000  people  have  been 
killed  by  firearms  misuse  during  the 
period  1900-66.  Between  1960  and  1967. 
394  law  enforcement  officers  were  mur- 
dered by  means  of  firearms;  96  percent 
of  all  law  enforcement  officers  murdered 
between  1960  and  1967  were  killed  by 
means  of  firearms. 

Rifles  and  shotguns  present  almost  as 
great  a  problem  in  the  United  States  as 
handgrins  do.  In  1967,  1,850  rifle  and 
shotgun  murders  were  committed.  In 
1966.  1.750  rifle  and  shotgun  murders 
were  committed.  Nearly  30  percent 
of  all  deaths  by  firearms  are  com- 
mitted with  rifies  and  shotguns.  During 
a  recent  5-year  period,  the  police 
in  40  cities  reported  seizing  more  than 
50.000  rifles  and  shotguns  from  persons 
having  possessed  or  used  them  unlaw- 
fully. Eight  hundred  and  five  rifies  and 
shotguns  were  seized  from  juveniles: 
1,210  rifles  and  shotguns  were  seized  from 
murderers:  2.908  rifles  and  shotguns  were 
seized  from  robbers:  4.179  rifles  and  shot- 
guns were  seized  in  assaults:  14.035  rifles 
and  shotguns  were  seized  In  other 
serious  crimes:  23,130  rifles  and  shotguns 
were  seized  in  certain  illegal  activities: 
4.478  rifles  and  shotguns  were  seized 
where  the  person  was  carrying  the  weap- 
on illegally.  Thus,  a  total  of  50.745  rifles 
and  shotpuns  were  confiscated  in  unlaw- 
ful activities. 

The  statistics  are  clear  that  n;u:i  liomi- 
clde  rates  in  States  with  strong  gun 
control  laws  are  fewer  than  in  States 
with  weak  gun  control  laws.  Sixty  per- 
cent of  all  homicides  are  committed  by 
firearms  with  a  national  average  of  5.6 
murders  per  100.000.  In  the  period  1962- 
65.  in  States  which  have  strong  gun  con- 
trol laws  such  as  Pennsylvania,  the  per- 
centage of  homicides  by  firearms  was 
43.2  percent,  or  3.2  persons  per  100,000 
population.  In  New  Jersey,  38.6  p>ercent 
of  the  homicides  were  by  firearms  or  3.5 
persons  per  100.000.  In  New  York,  31.8 
percent  of  the  homicides  were  by  fire- 
arms, or  4.8  persons  per  100.000.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts. 35.3  percent  of  the  homicides 
were  by  firearms,  or  2.4  persons  per 
100,000.  In  Rhode  Island,  24  percent  of 
the  homicides  were  by  firearms,  or  1.4 
persons  per  100,000. 

In  States  with  weak  gun  control  laws 
such  as  Arizona.  66.4  percent  of  the  homi- 
cides were  committed  with  firearms  or 
6.1  per  100.000.  In  Nevada,  66.9  percent 
of  the  homicides  were  by  firearms,  or 
10.6  persons  per  100,000.  In  Texas,  68.7 
percent  of  the  homicides  were  by  fire- 
arms, or  9.1  per  100,000.  In  Mississippi, 
70.9  p)ercent  of  the  homicides  were  by 
firearms,  or  9.7  per  100,000.  In  Loiaislana, 
62.0  percent  of  the  homicides  were  by 
firearms,  or  9.9  per  100,000. 


Firearms  deaths  in  foreign  countries 
having  strict  firearms  controls — and 
most  of  them  do — are  significantly  lower 
than  in  the  United  States.  In  1966.  there 
were  approximately  6.500  homicides. 
10.000  suicides,  and  2.500  accidental 
deaths  in  the  United  States.  In  1965,  in 
Australia,  there  were  57  homicides.  331 
suicides  and  94  accidental  deaths.  In 
Belgium  in  1965,  there  were  20  homicides, 
82  suicides  and  11  accidental  deaths  by 
means  of  firearms.  In  Canada  in  1966. 
there  were  98  homicides.  609  suicides, 
and  197  accidental  deaths  by  means  of 
firearms.  In  Denmark  in  1965,  there  were 
six  homicides,  48  suicides  and  four  acci- 
dental deaths.  In  England  and  Wales  in 
1966.  there  were  27  homicides,  173 
suicides  and  53  accidental  deaths.  In 
France  in  1966,  there  were  132  homicides, 
879  suicides,  and  232  accidental  deaths. 
In  the  German  Federal  Republic  in  1965. 
there  were  78  homicides,  484  suicides 
and  89  accidental  deaths  by  means  of 
firearms.  In  Italy  in  1964.  there  were 
243  homicides.  370  suicides  and  175  acci- 
dental deaths.  In  Japan  in  1965.  there 
were  16  homicides.  68  suicides,  and  78 
accidental  deaths  by  means  of  firearms. 
In  the  Netherlands  in  1965.  there  were 
five  homicides,  11  suicides  and  four  ac- 
cidental deaths  by  firearms.  In  Sweden 
in  1966.  there  were  14  homicides,  192 
.suicides  and  20  accidental  deaths. 

The  easy  availability  of  firearms  in  the 
United  States  is  frightening.  The  Presi- 
dent's National  Crime  Commission  es- 
timated a  minimum  of  50  million  fire- 
arms in  the  United  States.  The  U.  S.  De- 
l^artment  of  Commerce  estimates  be- 
tween 75  and  100  million  firearms  in  the 
United  States.  Other  estimates  range  as 
high  as  200  million  firearms  In  the  United 
States.  It  is  estimated  that  42.5  million 
Americans  own  at  least  one  firearm.  The 
possession  of  privately  acquired  firearms 
increases  approximately  3  million  each 
yrar.  Two  million  of  these  firearms  are 
manufactured  domestically.  Seventy  per- 
cent of  this  number  are  rifies  and  shot- 
guns. More  than  1.2  million  firearms  are 
imported  each  year  from  abroad.  Sixty 
percent  of  tlie  imported  firearms  are 
handguns.  One  out  of  20  assaults  with  a 
weapon  other  than  a  firearm  results  in 
death,  but  where  firearms  are  used,  1 
out  of  5  assaults  results  in  a  death. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  we  need 
strict  interstate  controls  of  rifles  and 
shotguns,  as  well  as  handguns,  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  thousands  of  firearms  trag- 
edies that  occur  each  year  and  that  will 
continue  to  Increase  unless  we  act  af- 
firmatively now. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  DiNGELLl. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  dear  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  CellerJ,  for 
his  kindness  to  me  in  yielding  me  this 
time  to  denounce  what  is  a  completely 
unworkable,  what  is  a  completely  un- 
wise and  what  is  a  completely  unneces- 
sary piece  of  legislation.  This  bill  is  one 
which  is  going  to  do  very  little,  except  in 
the  words  of  its  proponents,  to  hinder 
and  make  it  a  little  harder  for  the  aver- 
age law-abiding  citizen  to  exercise  his 
rights  to  secure  firearms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  was  drafted  In 


haste  and  it  was  rushed  through  com- 
mittee in  a  most  unseemlng  fashion. 

I  think  it  should  be  known  by  the 
Members  of  this  body  that  this  legisla- 
tion was  never  read  for  amendment  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

I  think  it  should  be  equally  plain  that 
the  bill  is  full  of  a  number  of  mistakes 
in  draftsmanship  and  errors.  At  the  ap- 
propriate time  I  intend  to  try  to  correct 
them  through  the  offering  of  amend- 
ments designed  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  the  bill  is 
entirely  unclear  as  it  relates  to  the  fire- 
arms which  it  is  designed  to  control.  A 
reading  of  the  bill  will  disclose  that  as  a 
result  of  extremely  poor  draftsmanship, 
that  any  firearm  that  Is  carried  out  of  the 
State  of  residence  by  the  owner  thereof, 
could  not  be  brought  back  into  the  State 
of  his  residence,  unless  It  was  bought  In- 
side of  the  State  of  residence.  The  vague 
draftsmanship  of  this  bill  raises  grave 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  prohibition 
against  bringing  a  firearm  into  the  State 
of  residence  Is  prospective  or  retrospec- 
tive, whether  It  covers  purchases  before 
or  after  its  date  of  enactment. 

It  is  my  further  opinion  that  those  who 
undertook  to  draft  this  bill  and  those 
who  have  been  the  sponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation have  done  a  very  poor  job  because 
the  bill  has  such  notorious  typographi- 
cal errors  in  it  as.  for  instance,  on  page 
13  wherein  it  states: 

(e)  Except  that  thl.s  paragraph  does  not 
apply  to  the  transfer,  transfjortatlon,  or  de- 
livery of  a  firearm  made  to  carry  out  a 
request  of  a  firearm  to.  or  an  acquisition  by 
Interstate  succession  of  a  firearm  by,  a  i>€r- 
son  who  is  f>ermitted  to  acquire  or  possess  a 
firearm  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  his 
residence. 

I  do  not  know  what  "interstate  suc- 
cession" is.  Certainly,  this  does  not  be- 
speak careful  resE>onsible  legislation  and 
certainly  It  does  not  bespeak  the  kind  of 
legislation  that  is  usually  associated  with 
the  great  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  lot  of  other 
flaws  in  the  legislation  which  I  shall 
bring  out  under  the  5-mlnute  rule.  How- 
ever, I  speak  now  with  both  calm  and 
distress.  I  know  this  Congress  is  going  to 
enact  this  legislation,  which  after  all  is 
not  going  to  stop  crime  and  prevent 
criminals  from  procuring  firearms  for 
their  various  criminal  purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out  since 
we  have  been  discussing  this  legislation, 
the  example  of  the  great  State  of  New 
York  has  been  held  up  before  us.  It  seems 
that  a  number  of  my  colleagues  from 
that  State  have  rushed  Into  this  well  of 
the  House  to  urge  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

While,  I  have  no  wish  to  berate  the 
pood  people  of  New  York,  the  daily  hap- 
penings in  that  State  make  it  clear  that 
firearms  control  laws  of  that  State,  the 
most  repressive  in  the  land,  do  not  and 
have  not  stopped  crime  or  criminal  mis- 
use of  firearms, 

I  would  point  out  the  fact  that  the 
State  of  New  York  tops  most  of  the  Na- 
tion in  most  cases  of  violations  of  the  law. 
It  leads  the  Nation  in  the  field  of  the 
commission  of  crime  and  crimes  of  vio- 
lence through  the  use  of  other  weapons. 
Indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  many  law- 
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abiding  citizens  who  reside  in  the  State 
of  New  York  are  fearful  while  walking 
the  streets  and  while  remaining  at  home. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  firearms  leg- 
islation is  the  answer  and  would  not 
suggest  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  enact  legislation  of  this 
kind. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  if  this  Con- 
gress really  wants  to  do  something  to 
eliminate  crime  we  need  to  eliminate  the 
cause  of  crime  and  we  need  to  do  some- 
thing to  eliminate  the  root  causes  of 
crime. 

There  appear  regular  articles  in  this 
good  gray  paper,  the  Washington  Post, 
one  of  the  loud  proponents  of  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation,  shrilly  demand- 
ing legislation  to  disarm  the  law-abiding 
citizens  of  this  land.  The  editorial  page 
which  represents  a  number  of  highly  un- 
factual  and  rather  shrill  editorial  com- 
ments for  the  need  for  firearm  legisla- 
tion is  matched  in  blatancy  by  the 
"Amusements"  page  which  loudly  adver- 
tises an  abundance  of  entertainments 
largely  predicated  upon  violence,  sex, 
crime,  killing,  use  of  guns,  knives,  and 
every  manner  of  device  to  injure  and 
maim. 

The  page  which  outlines  what  the 
Washington  Post  calls  amusements  show- 
that  they  are  really  setting  forth  perhaps 
the  best  Incitement  to  crime  and  violence 
that  one  can  find. 

They  have  here  an  advertisement  pro- 
moting "She  Mob,"  adults  only. 

"Forever  Cool." 

"Washington's  Only  Live  Burlesk," 
"Cherry  Wilde  and  Her  Big  All  Girl 
Revue." 

They  have  here  on  the  other  side  "The 
Odd  Couple."  a  story  of  a  very  peculiar 
relationship  between  two  men. 

They  have  in  a  like  manner  "Ex- 
posed!." "The  Weird  Rites  of  the  Hip- 
pies." "Revolution"  is  the  title. 

They  liave  one  about  "A  Man  and  a 
Woman. "  They  have  one  that  is  entitled 
"The  Sexational  Film  of  the  Year." 

They  have  "The  Green  Berets,"  a  tale 
of  violence,  and  I  would  point  out  that 
the  same  sort  of  thing  can  be  found 
rather  clearly  in  their  other  amusement 
page,  where  appears  the  nightly  diet  of 
violence,  sex,  murder,  and  criminal  mis- 
use of  weapons  of  all  kinds. 

This  kind  of  incitement  to  crime,  hun- 
ger. Ignorance,  frustration,  and  poverty 
are  the  root  of  crime  and  violence.  Let 
us  work  on  them.  Let  us  eliminate  them. 
Let  us  not  cynically  pass  legislation  of  so 
little  merit  as  this.  Our  constituents  de- 
ser\'e  better.  Crime  will  not  be  stopped 
by  legislating  against  the  law  abiding. 

Criminals  will  laugh  at  this  law.  The 
law-abiding  citizen  will  suffer,  both  from 
this  bill  and  from  the  additional  advan- 
tage It  will  aCford  the  criminal. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  King  1. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  take  this  time  to  ask  a  question 
or  two  of  the  majority  and  the  minority 
handling  this  bUl. 

Up  in  my  part  of  New  York  State  we 
have  a  number  of  custom  gunsmiths,  and 
I  would  like  to  know  what  type  of  license 
such  a  gunsmith  would  require. 


Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  The  custom  gunsmith 
would  need  a  dealer's  license,  I  believe. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  WUl  the 
minority  side  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  he  is  talking  about  somebody 
other  than  one  making  an  occasional 
gun.  Would  this  be  called  a  small  manu- 
facturer who  makes  an  entire  weap>on? 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York,  Well,  he  can 
do  the  job  all  by  himself  In  a  little  shop 
that  he  has  up  in  the  Adlrondacks.  and 
he  makes  particular  guns,  and  makes 
good  guns,  and  he  repairs  guns  and  re- 
models Muns. 

Is  he  a  manufacturer,  or  a  dealer? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  In  some  instances 
does  he  make  an  entire  gun? 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Yes.  he  may. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Then  I  have  to  dis- 
agree, there  is  language  that  excludes 
from  the  description  of  a  manufacturer, 
somebody  who  is  In  the  business  of  an 
occasional  manufacture.  But  it  seems  to 
me  the  gentleman  has  raised  a  good 
question.  It  would  be  my  feelir.g  that 
from  the  discussion  that  we  have  had 
that  he  probably  might  have  to  have  a 
manufacturer's  license. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  How  much 
does  a  manufacturer's  license  cost? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  A  manufacturer's 
license  is  $500. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  That  is  going 
to  be  pretty  steep:  is  it  not?  Has  there 
been  any  thought  to  amend  that  to  a 
lesser  figure  for  a  fellow  of  this  type  who 
might  be  engaged  in  this  type  of  work? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  discussion,  and  I  happen 
to  believe  that  I  could  personally  agree 
as  a  member  of  that  special  subcom- 
mittee that  wrote  this,  that  I  could  agree 
to  the  reduction.  But  I  would  hope  that 
the  gentleman  would  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Yes:  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  The  difficulty  is  in  the 
term  "manufacturer."  It  would  require 
that  the  person  be  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  firearms  or  ammunition  for 
purposes  of  sale  or  distribution.  This 
would  exclude  a  person  who  manufac- 
tures for  his  own  use,  or  only  occasion- 
ally makes  himself  a  firearm. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  "Occasion- 
allj'"  is  a  relative  term. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  It  would  be  up  to  the 
Secretarj'  to  designate  at  some  point 
when  one  becomes  a  manufacturer.  I 
am  sure  the  Secretary  could  be  per- 
suaded by  the  size  of  the  fee  and  the  size 
of  the  business  to  publish  reasonable 
regulations. 

Now,  I  consider  the  fact  that  most 
manufacturers  are  in  a  substantial  vol- 
ume of  business.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
the  way  it  is  suggested  In  the  statute  is 
reasonable,  and  I  would  leave  It  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  The  gentle- 
man has  not  thought  of  any  dollar  lim- 
itation on  the  number  of  weapons  that 
this  man  might  produce? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  There  was  the  sugges- 


tion to  make  an  attempt  to  charge  a  per- 
centage of  the  gross  sales,  rather  than 
the  $500  fee,  but  we  determined  that  it 
was  probably  better  to  leave  it  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  King]. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  What  type 
of  repair  work  might  he  do,  and  to  what 
extent  might  he  repair  firearms?  Might 
he    repair   the    frame? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
uentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  We  discussed  this 
problem  that  is  now  being  raised  by  the 
gentleman  at  a  meeting  of  this  subcom- 
mittee and  we  discussed  as  to  whether 
it  wa.s  our  intent  to  exclude  ijersons  who 
are  in  the  business  of  repairing  and  re- 
turning them  to  an  individual.  Also 
whether  we  wanted  to  exclude  from  the 
provisions  somebody  that  even  remodels. 

It  is  my  understanding  and  here  again 
I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman  would 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California — 
it  is  my  understanding  that  we  intend  to 
exclude  transactions  involving  repairs 
and  remodeling. 

Already  In  the  report,  I  would  call  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  language  in  the  report  which 
does  indicate  it  is  our  intent  to  exclude 
repairs. 

My  understanding  is  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  excluding  one  who  remodels. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Would  the 
gentleman  from  California  agree  with 
that? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  do  agree. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  we  expect  the 
kind  of  iDcrson  conducting  a  very  limited 
business  would  fall  within  the  dealer 
classification — or  the  SIO  license. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  One  doing 
business  by  mail,  with  the  custome*? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  A  case  where  the  cus- 
tomer sends  the  gun  to  be  repaired,  he 
may  return  it.  There  may  be  some  pres- 
ent prohibitions  in  the  mail,  if  it  is  a 
short  gun.  but  this  law  would  not  change 
that. 

But  if  he  is  building  the  customer  a 
gun  that  has  not  been  sent  to  him,  then 
it  would  have  to  be  channeled  through  a 
licensed  dealer. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
IMr.  Matsunaga]. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  introducer  of  H.R.  17898.  a  similar 
bill.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  17735.  the 
State  Firearms  Control  Assistance  Act 
of  1968. 

The  evidence  makes  it  overwhelmingly 
clear  that  there  is  an  urgent  national 
need  for  stronger  gun  control  legislation. 
The  restrictions  on  handguns  which  are 
included  in  the  recently  enacted  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of  1968 
have  provided  a  significant  start.  But 
they  will  do  only  a  part  of  the  job  that 
needs  to  be  done.  Needed  implementa- 
tion would  be  provided  by  the  passage  of 
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the  bill  now  on  the  floor.  This  new  bill 
would  extend  the  handgun  restrictions 
to  include  rifles  and  shotguns  and  pro- 
hibit their  purchase  by  mall  and  their 
sale  to  nonresidents  and  juveniles.  It 
also  includes  provisions  to  control  the 
interstate  shipment  of  ammunition  and 
the  sale  of  ammunition  to  juveniles, 
matters  which  were  omitted  from  the 
Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  said  here 
that  there  is  no  need  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  that  we  might 
approach  the  issue  before  us  without  the 
blindfolds  of  emotionalism,  let  us  at  least 
examine  a  part  of  the  evidence  which 
definitely  points  to  the  need  for  grun 
control  legislation.  The  evidence  shows 
that: 

Privately  owned  firearms  have  caused 
more  American  deaths  since  the  turn 
of  the  century  than  all  the  wars  in 
which  this  Nation  has  engaged.  Some 
630,000  Americans  have  been  killed  in 
war  since  1776,  as  compared  to  800,000 
persons  who  have  been  killed  by  pri- 
vately owned  firearms  since  1900. 

In  1964,  5,090  persons  in  the  United 
States  were  murdered  by  firearms,  a  fig- 
ure representing  55  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  homicides  for  that  year. 

In  1965.  the  number  had  risen  to  5,634 
gun  murder  victinis,  or  58  percent  of  all 
homicides. 

In  1966,  gun  murders  accounted  for 
60  percent  of  the  total.  In  that  year, 
firearms  were  used  to  kill  more  than 
6.500  persons. 

Last  year,  a  shocking  7.706  persons 
were  murdered  by  guns. 

Rifles  and  shotguns  account  for  about 
30  percent  of  our  Nation's  gun  murders. 
Mail-order  guns  account  for  about  50 
percent  of  r.un  murders  in  the  United 
States. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  4,069  mail- 
order guns  shipped  by  two  Chicago  firms 
went  to  convicted  criminals,  according 
to  a  1965  study. 

Twenty-five  i^ercent  of  the  recipients 
of  mail-order  gims  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia had  criminal  records  ranging  in 
seriousness  from  assault  with  a  danger- 
ous weapon  to  homicide. 

The  gun  murder  rate  in  States  with 
weak  or  no  gun  control  laws  is  nearly  six 
times  greater  than  in  States  with  rela- 
tively strong  laws. 

In  1966,  the  risk  of  becoming  the  vic- 
tim of  a  serious  or  violent  crime  had 
risen  10  [jercent  over  1965.  Moreover,  the 
1965  risk  was  up  35  percent  over  1960. 
If  the  rate  of  fireanns  crimes  continues 
to  increase  as  it  has  of  late,  by  1972  guns 
will  be  involved  in  over  75  percent  of  all 
homicides  and  33  percent  of  all  aggra- 
vated assaults  in  the  United  States. 

Most  States  have  woefully  inadequate 
laws  concerning  firearms.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  foreign  countries  have  long 
had  gun  control  statutes  and  with  re- 
markable effect.  Gun  registration  laws  in 
Britain  limited  homicides  by  firearms  to 
137  in  1966.  The  British  gun  homicide 
rate  of  0.3  per  100,000  population  was  less 
than  one-tenth  the  United  States  rate. 
Yet  the  British  own  a  half  million  gims. 
Japan,  with  a  population  of  about  one- 
half  of  that  of  the  United  States,  because 
of  its  strict  gmi  control  laws,  had  only  45 
gun  homicides  in  1966,  far  fewer  than  re- 


corded In  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
alone  in  the  same  year. 

The  gun  homicide  rate  in  the  United 
States — 2.7  per  100,000 — is  five  times 
greater  than  in  Australia  and  Canada: 
10  times  greater  than  in  Belgium,  20 
times  greater  than  in  Denmark,  54  times 
greater  than  in  Great  Britain,  67  times 
greater  than  in  Japan,  and  90  times 
greater  than  in  the  Netherlands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  facts  and  the 
shocking  grun  deaths  of  public  figures 
and  private  citizens  alike,  the  accelerat- 
ing rate  of  firearm  crimes  across  our 
country,  and  the  increasing  difficulty 
and  complexity  in  solving  gun  crimes 
point  to  the  unavoidable  conclusion  that 
stronger  Federal  firearm  controls  are 
urgently  needed.  Many  of  these  needed 
controls  are  provided  in  this  bill.  These 
controls,  contrary  to  the  views  of  the 
opponents  of  this  legislation,  are  aimed 
at  potential  murderers,  not  at  law-abid- 
ing sportsmen. 

We  have  seen  the  growing  use  of  fire- 
arais  in  violent  crimes  in  this  Nation. 
To  allow  this  trend  to  go  unchecked  is 
to  render  a  great  disservice  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  It  is  now  time  to  lay  aside 
specious  objections  and  see  what  strong 
gun  control  laws  can  do  to  reduce  Amer- 
icas  horrendous  crime  rate. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Bie.sterI. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill.  I  wish  to  begin  my 
remarks  by  pointing  out  that  this  bill 
is  the  product  of  bipartisan  work.  I  wish 
to  commend  my  colleague  from  Illinois 
fMr.  Railsb.',ckI.  on  his  long-term  in- 
terest in  this  subject,  and  to  commend 
all  majority  and  minority  members  of 
the  committee  in  their  bipartism  work. 

I  take  exception  to  the  remark  that 
the  bill  was  not  read  in  committee  for 
amendment.  It  was  read  for  amendment, 
and  about  eight  or  nine  amendments 
were  adopted  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee when  the  bill  was  read.  Among  them 
were  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback]  which 
strengthen  the  policing  and  enforcement 
methodology  of  the  bill,  and  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  myself,  which  extended 
the  coverage  of  the  bill  to  include  cer- 
tain    mental     defectives,     adjudicated 

mental  incompetents,  and  narcotics 
addicts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recall  earlier  today 
we  heard  the  question  offered.  Why  are 
we  legislating  with  respect  to  guns? 
Why  are  not  knives,  clubs,  and  other 
instrumentalities  of  brutality  and  death 
not  also  considered? 

It  strikes  me  the  answer  is  rather 
obvious.  Guns,  as  opposed  to  other 
instruments,  offer  for  assassination  a 
better  chance  of  success.  They  expose 
the  public  to  a  wider  area  of  danger 
than  do  other  hand-held  weapons.  They 
offer  the  capacity  for  repetition  in  at- 
tack which  is  not  offered  by  knives  and 
other  weapons.  They  also  offer  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  impersonality  and  dis- 
tance between  the  killer  and  his  victim, 
which  may  be  necessary  psychologically 
to  those  who  commit  certain  kinds  of 
crimes,  including  assassination. 

I  also  believe  it  is  essential,  however, 
in  our  discussion  of  guns  that  we  sep- 


arate the  general  crime  problem  that 
confronts  this  country  from  the  gun 
problem  itself.  I  am  .somewhat  disturbed, 
particularly  from  the  mail  that  I  re- 
ceive, that  there  seems  to  be  an  impres- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  public  that  if  only 
we  do  something  about  the  problem  of 
guns,  we  will  have  solved  the  enormous 
problem  of  crime  in  this  country.  There 
would  be  no  traeed.v  more  terrible  than 
for  this  Congress  or  for  the  American 
people  to  believe  that  by  passinc  effec- 
tive gun  legislation,  such  as  this  bill, 
that  we  had  resolved,  by  doing  so,  the 
awesome  problem  of  crime  in  this  coun- 
try, for  we  would  not  have. 

So  far  as  the  constitutional  questions 
are  concerned,  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Hutchison)  ade- 
quately and  eloquently  explained  the  sit- 
uation with  respect  to  the  second  amend- 
ment. But  I  would  like  to  go  into  the 
subject  from  the  standpoint,  not  merely 
of  the  second  amendment,  but  what 
seems  to  be  considered  on  the  part  of 
many,  a  personal  right  to  possess  fire- 
arms. I  would  point  out  this:  that  when 
we  choose  to  own  a  device  which  is  capa- 
ble of  creating  an  orbit  of  danger  at 
least  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  our  own 
home  or  person,  we  offer  ourselves  to 
reasonable  regulation  under  the  circum- 
stances, for  the  protection  of  the  gen- 
eral public. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  here  on  the 
floor  that  these  bills,  if  passed,  would  not 
have  prevented  the  terrible  events  of  a 
few  weeks  ago — the  assassination  of  Dr. 
King  and  Senator  Kennedy — and  the  as- 
sassination of  President  Kennedy,  and 
other  assassinations  which  liave  occurred 
in  our  histoi-y.  I  do  not  think  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  this  legislation  could 
have  prevented  precisely  those  events, 
but  it  is  whether  this  legislation  docs  not 
offer  to  the  States  a  chance  to  build  ra- 
tionally on  the  strength  we  give  them  by 
this  bill  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  ra- 
tionality in  the  use  of  these  tools  of  vio- 
lence, so  that  50  years  from  now  assas- 
sinations such  as  we  have  been  forced 
now  to  tolerate  may  no  longer  occur. 

Time  is  as  much  a  dimension  in  this 
bill  as  in  any  other  bill  we  pass.  What  we 
are  creating  here  is  a  framework  and  be- 
ginning, so  that  the  States  of  this  coim- 
tvy  can  through  their  appropriate  ex- 
ercise of  the  police  power  protect  their 
citizens. 

One  last  comment,  and  that  reflects  on 
the  matter  of  our  acting  imder  hysteria 
or  emotion.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  strikes  me 
that  this  legislation  is  an  act  of  ultimate 
rationality.  It  offers  a  rational  approach 
to  a  problem  which  we  dare  not  treat 
emotionally.  It  is  an  act  of  rationality. 
It  is  an  act  of  law  an  order.  I  v.'ould  hope 
that  those  of  us  who  have  been  ad- 
dressing ourselves  in  our  constituencies 
to  the  problems  of  law  and  order  will  see 
in  this  act  a  means  by  which  we  can 
take  one  step,  however  small  a  step  it 
may  be,  but  take  this  one  step  toward 
the  preservation  and  recovery  of  a  sense 
of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  each  other  and  in  their 
system  of  justice  and  their  system  of  law 
and  order. 

I  urge  the  support  and  the  passage 
of  this  bill. 
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Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy]. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  commend  the  Chainnan  of  the  full 
Committee  for  bringing  this  legislation 
to  the  floor,  so  that  the  entire  House 
may  work  its  will.  I  have  introduced  simi- 
lar'legislation  in  the  88th,  89th,  and  90th 
Congresses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  a  civilized  nation 
we  have  ignored  for  too  long  a  time  the 
indiscriminate  sale  of  firearms  and  the 
death  and  destruction  which  these  fire- 
arms have  caused.  Most  other  advanced 
nations  have  .strict  restrictions  on  the 
sale  and  possession  of  firearms,  and  their 
rate  of  death  and  injui-y  by  gunfire  is 
correspondingly  low. 

Each  year  there  are  6.500  murders, 
43.000  aggravated  assaults,  and  60,000 
robberies  committed  with  firearms.  Each 
day  50  lives — more  than  one  every  half- 
hour — are  destroyed  by  firearms.  Since 
1900,  750,000  people  have  died  in  the 
United  States  by  firearms,  more  than  in 
all  of  our  wars.  One  out  of  every  five  as- 
saults is  committed  with  a  gun,  and  fire- 
arms are  used  in  58  percent  of  all 
robberies. 

With  the  exception  of  the  victims  and 
their  families,  few  people  are  affected  by 
these  statistics,  or  by  the  pain  and  suf- 
fering they  represent,  but  lately  there 
have  been  a  number  of  victims  of  na- 
tional importance  whose  death  has 
reached  us  all:  the  deaths  of  President 
Kennedy,  Dr.  King,  Medgar  Evers,  and 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy  have  brought 
home  to  all  Americans  the  awful  tragedy 
and  the  absurd  reality  of  a  nation  un- 
willing to  pass  firearms  regulations. 

After  many  years  of  fruitless  efforts 
by  proponents  of  strict  firearms  regula- 
tions a  limited  pun  control  measure  was 
passed  by  the  90th  Congress.  This  meas- 
ure, which  was  part  of  the  crime  bill, 
restricts  the  mail-order  sale  of  hand 
guns,  but  omits  entirely  the  sale  of  rifies 
and  shotguns. 

This  measure  is  far  short  of  the  fire- 
arms controls  needed  if  we  are  to  effec- 
tively prevent  the  illegal  use  of  guns  in 
this  Nation.  Long  guns — rifles  and  shot- 
guns— contribute  significantly  to  this 
Nation's  death  toll  by  firearms.  Of  the 
6,500  firearms  murders  each  year,  more 
than  2,000  are  committed  with  rifles  or 
shotguns.  Ninety-five  percent  of  all  law 
enforcement  officers  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty  are  killed  by  firearms — and  one  of 
four  of  these  is  killed  by  a  rifle  or  shot- 
gun. In  the  riots  in  many  of  our  major 
cities  the  rifle  has  been  the  main  weap- 
on of  the  sniper.  And  it  was  a  rifie  that 
killed  President  Kennedy,  Dr.  King,  and 
Medgar  Evers. 

This  bill  will  impose  restrictions  on 
rifles  and  shotguns  generally  parallel  to 
those  in  the  firearms  section  of  the  crime 
bill  which  relates  to  handguns  only.  It 
would  prohibit  the  mail-order  purchases, 
sales  to  nonresidents,  and  sales  to  juve- 
niles of  rifles  and  shotguns. 

This  bill  adds  a  second  major  provision 
to  our  gun  control  laws  which  would  con- 
trol the  interstate  shipment  of  ammuni- 
tion and  the  sale  of  ammunition  to  juve- 
niles. The  reasons  for  such  a  provision 
are  obvious.  Most  important  is  the  fact 
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that  there  are  an  estimated  50  million 
firearms  now  privately  owned  in  this  Na- 
tion. Controls  on  the  sale  of  firearms  will 
do  nothing  to  control  this  vast  privately 
owned  armory,  but  controlling  the  sup- 
ply of  ammunition  they  use  will  provide 
a  vital  means  of  controlling  the  abuse  of 
these  weapons.  This  provision  would 
greatly  strengthen  our  yun  control  laws 
and  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  it. 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  on  long 
guns  and  ammunition,  the  bill  strength- 
ens the  restrictions  on  the  shipment  and 
sale  of  destructive  devices  such  as  ba- 
zookas and  mortars,  provides  for  notice 
to  carriers  of  the  contents  of  any  pack- 
age containing  any  firearms  or  ammuni- 
tion, provides  for  broader  judicial  review 
for  any  denial  or  revocation  of  a  Federal 
firearms  license,  and  prohibits  the  sale 
of  other  disposition  of  fireanns  or  am- 
munition to  unlawful  users  of  narcotic 
drugs  and  adjudicated  mental  defectives. 

By  recognizing  the  Federal  respon- 
sibility to  control  the  indiscriminate  flow 
of  firearms  and  ammunition  across  State 
borders,  this  bill  will  give  States  and  lo- 
cal communities  the  capacity  and  the 
incentive  to  enforce  effectively  their  own 
sun  control  laws.  Once  enacted  into  law, 
it  will  insure  that  strong  local  or  State 
laws  are  not  subverted  by  a  deadly  in- 
terstate traffic  in  firearms  and  ammuni- 
tion. 

Let  me  cite  one  example  of  how  this 
will  work.  New  York  City  has  enacted  a 
licensing  law  for  shotguns  and  rifies 
which  will  go  into  effect  next  month. 
This  will  supplement  the  Sullivan  Law 
now  on  the  books,  which  provides  strict 
regulations  on  the  possession  of  hand- 
guns. Without  a  Federal  law  regulating 
the  interstate  traffic  in  long  guns  and 
ammunition  this  New  York  law  v.-ill  bo 
little  more  than  writing  in  a  book.  Peo- 
ple in  New  York  who  want  a  rifie  or  shot- 
gun will  be  able  to  cross  the  State  line 
and  obtain  the  rifie  or  shotgun  in  a  State 
with  less  stringent  gun  laws.  The  inter- 
slate  regulation  provided  for  by  this  bill 
is  mandatory  its  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  to  be  able  to  regulate  the  pos- 
session of  guns  within  their  own  borders. 

Those  who  have  opposed  this  bill  have 
made  many  irresponsible  and  inaccu- 
rate charges  as  to  the  effects  it  will  have 
on  present  and  future  gun  owners.  I 
would  like  to  answer  some  of  these 
charges : 

This  bill  will  not  prohibit  a  hunter 
from  hunting  out  of  State. 

It  will  not  prevent  target  shooters 
from  competing  in  out-of-State  rifle 
matches. 

It  will  not  prevent  anyone  qualified  to 
own  a  gun  from  buying  a  gun. 

It  will  not  prevent  antique  firearms 
collectors  from  enjoying  their  hobby. 

It  will  not  prevent  any  qualified  per- 
son from  keeping  a  gun  in  his  home  for 
purposes  of  security  for  himself  and  his 
family. 

This  bill,  combined  with  the  limited 
gim-control  measure  included  in  the 
crime  bill,  will  complete  the  Federal 
regulation  over  the  interstate  traffic  in 
all  firearms  and  ammunition.  One  fur- 
ther step  in  our  gim-control  laws  should 
be  the  licensing  of  the  gun  owner,  and  I 
will  offer  an  amendment  to  accomplish 
this  purpose. 


Licensing  is  hardly  a  new  concept  in 
American  society;  we  are  required  to 
have  a  license  to  drive  a  car,  to  get 
married,  to  fish,  to  own  a  dog,  and  for 
any  number  of  other  reasons.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  use  of  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  devices  man  has  ever  in- 
vented should  not  be  subject  to  licensing 
as  well. 

Gun  licensing  can  best  be  carried  out 
by  the  individual  States,  and  the 
amendment  I  offer  will  give  the  States 
the  initiative  and  responsibility  to  de- 
velop their  own  licensing  systems.  To 
assure  unifonnity  and  adequate  protec- 
tion, the  amendment  would  also  estab- 
lish minimum  Federal  licensing  stand- 
ards, but  the  Federal  standards  would 
only  go  into  effect  in  States  without 
comparable  standards,  and  only  after 
the  States  has  had  adequate  time  to 
develop  their  own  standards. 

Tlie  minimum  Federal  standards  are 
.spelled  out  in  the  amendment.  Briefly 
they  stipulate  that  a  licensed  gun  dealer 
could  Lssue  a  Federal  gun  license  to  a 
Ijerson  18  years  of  age  or  over  upon  the 
presentation  of  a  valid  official  document 
of  identification  and  a  signed  statement 
specifying  the  following:  that  he  is  18 
years  of  age  or  over;  that  he  has  never 
been  committed  to  an  institution  on  the 
grounds  that  he  was  an  alcoholic,  a  nar- 
cotic addict,  or  mentally  Incompetent; 
that  he  is  not  under  indictment,  that  he 
is  not  a  fugitive  from  justice,  and  is  not 
otherwise  prohibited  by  State.  Federal, 
or  local  law  from  possessing  firearms  or 
ammunition. 

The  amendment  also  lists  additional 
infonnation  which  may  be  included  in 
the  statement.  Finally,  the  Federal  li- 
cense would  cost  $1.  payable  to  the  is- 
suing dealer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  one  of  the 
most  important  bills  to  be  considered  in 
the  90th  Congress.  I  am  particularly 
gratified  to  see  it  reach  the  fioor  because 
it  is  similar  to  a  bill  I  have  Introduced 
since  first  coming  to  the  Congress  in  1963. 
Passage  will  not  eliminate  the  illegal  use 
of  firearms,  but  it  will  greatly  reduce  such 
illegal  use  and  it  deserves  the  strong  sup- 
I>ort  of  the  Congress. 

Nearly  10.000  of  my  constituents  have 
written  to  me  on  this  legislation,  and  all 
but  a  few  hundred  expressed  their  strong 
support.  In  this  respect  my  district  is  an 
accurate  reflection  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  because  every  nationwide  public 
opinion  poll  on  this  subject  has  found 
overwhelming  support  for  strong  gun 
controls.  For  this  Congress,  or  any  Con- 
gress, to  ignore  such  an  obvious  mandate 
from  the  people  would  be  completely  ir- 
responsible. I  urge  ray  colleagues  to  give 
this  bill  their  strong  support. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MacGregor]  such  time  as  he  may 
consume. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
omnibus  crime  control  bill  of  1968  be- 
came law  on  June  19.  In  addition  to  its 
handgun  control  provisions,  the  crime 
bill  initiates  a  new  aid  program  to  im- 
prove local  and  State  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice,  modifies  certain 
U.S.  Supreme  Couit  decisions  favoring 
the  criminal  suspect  and  the  accused, 
and   outlaws   private  wiretapping   and 
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bugging,  while  authorizing  a  limited  elec- 
tronic search  by  {leace  officers  pursuant 
to  court  order. 

The  interstate  sale  of  pistols  and  re- 
volvers to  individuals  is  now  unlawful 
in  America,  as  Is  the  over-the-counter 
sale  of  handguns  to  minors  and  non- 
residents. All  gun  dealers  under  exist- 
ing Federal  law  will  soon  be  required  to 
keep  detailed  records  of  every  sale,  and 
we  have  banned  the  sale  of  all  firearms 
and  ammunition  to  fugitives,  felons,  or 
Indicted  persons. 

Today  we  are  considering  legislation 
extending  to  interstate  trafflc  in  shot- 
guns and  rifles,  as  well  as  to  over-the- 
counter  sales,  the  same  restrictions  on 
handguns  contained  In  the  omnibus 
crime  bill. 

The  bill  under  debate  also  would  limit 
interstate  traffic  in  firearms  ammunition 
to  that  between  licensed  dealers  and 
manufacturers. 

In  committee  a  number  of  amend- 
ments wer«.  adopted  which  improved  the 
bill  from  the  standpoint  of  the  law-abid- 
ing homeowner  or  businessman  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  legitimate  con- 
cerns of  the  hunter  and  the  sportsman. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  question  the  nec- 
essity of  banning  the  Interstate  shipment 
to  hunters  and  sportsmen  of  shotgun 
shells  made  specifically  for  trap,  skeet, 
or  bird  shooting. 

The  same  may  well  be  said  of  other 
sporting  ammunition. 

Our  continuing  legislative  objective 
should  be  to  help  prevent  the  wi-ong  per- 
sons from  obtaining  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion and  using  these  weapons  In  the 
commission  of  crimes,  witliout  imposing 
unduly  restrictive  limitations  on  those 
who  have  rights  and  even  necessities  to 
purchase  and  possess  firearms  and  who 
use  them  lawfully. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted  for  this  bill  in 
committee.  We  need  to  control  very 
strictly  the  mail-order  trade  in  rifles  and 
shotguns  as  well  as  the  over-tlie-counter 
sale  of  these  long  guns  to  nonresidents. 
We  need  to  deny  to  juveniles  and  to 
those  suffering  certain  disabilities  tlie 
right  to  buy  rifles  and  shotguns. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  why  the  sweeping 
controls  over  ammunition? 

This  bill  would  control  ammunition  in 
three  principal  ways :  first,  licensing,  sec- 
ond, sales  to  juveniles;  and,  third,  mail- 
order sales.  

As  presently  written  with  respect  to 
licensing,  this  bill  covers  manufacturers 
and  dealers  in  ammunition  of  any  and 
all  kinds.  They  would  be  required  to  be 
licensed  for  a  fee  or  $10  and  also  to  main- 
tain records  of  sales.  This  would  be  true, 
Mr.  Chairman,  whether  or  not  the  dealer 
also  did  business  in  firearms. 

Second,  with  respect  to  sales  to  juve- 
niles, licensed  dealers  would  be  prohibited 
from  selling  handgun  ammunition  to  per- 
sons under  21  or  long  gun  ammunition 
to  persons  under  18.  The  juvenile  sale 
ban  would  cover  any  and  all  kinds  of 
ammunition. 

Third,  with  respect  to  mail-order  sales, 
this  bill  would  prohibit  them,  as  licensees 
could  not  ship  ammunition  of  any  kind 
interstate  to  unlicensed  persons. 

In  addition,  ammunition  is  Included 
In  a  number  of  other  provisions  in  this 
bill,  most  of  which  affect  indicted  per- 


sons, convicted  felons,  or  fugitives  from 
justice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  will  be  in- 
structive if  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee will  look  at  the  definition  section  of 
this  bill,  specifically  at  the  bottom  of 
page  8  and  the  top  of  page  9,  where  they 
will  find,  under  subsection  a6),  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

The  term  "ammunition"  means  ammuni- 
tion or  cartridge  cases,  primers,  bullets,  or 
propellent  powder  designed  for  use  In  any 
flrearm. 

What  is  proposed  to  be  covered  in  the 
ammunition  section  of  this  bill  is  every 
single  item  of  ammunition  plus  every 
component  part  except  shotgun  pellets. 

Compare  this  definition  with  the  defi- 
nition in  the  omnibus  crime  control  bill. 
Public  Law  90-351,  which  became  law 
June  19  of  this  year.  Section  921(a)  (16) 
of  that  law  reads  as  follows: 

The  term  "ammunition"  means  ammuni- 
tion for  a  destructive  device:  it  shall  not 
'nclude  shotgun  shells  or  any  other  am- 
munition designed  for  use  In  a  flrearm  other 
than  a,  destructive  device. 

Also.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  law  of  the 
land  is  set  forth  in  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  of  1938.  There  we  find  still  a  differ- 
ent definition  of  ammunition.  Section 
901(7)  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  de- 
fines "ammunition"  as  follows: 

The  term  "ammunition"  shall  Include 
only  pistol  or  revolver  ammunition.  It  shall 
not  Include  shotgxm  shells,  metallic  ammu- 
nition suitable  for  use  only  in  rifles,  or  any 
.22  caliber  rlm&re  ammunition. 

One  may  wonder  how  it  is  going  to 
be  possible  to  effectively  administer  three 
different  laws  containing  ammunition 
controls  with  three  different  definitions 
of  what  ammunition  is  covered  by  the 
law. 

How  does  this  occur.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan? 
I  suggest  it  comes  about  because  no 
meaningful  hearings  have  been  held  by 
any  committee  or  subcommitee  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  on  am- 
munition control  legislation  since  1957. 

Oh,  yes,  there  were  some  sketchy  hear- 
ings that  were  conducted  in  the  other 
body  several  years  ago,  and  again  last 
year. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  transcript  of 
the  1963  hearings.  We  find  that  Mr.  John 
W.  Cogglns,  Chief  Counsel's  office.  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, testified  before  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  of  the  other  body  on  Decem- 
ber 18,  1963,  as  follows: 

It  has  been  found  Impracticable  to  effec- 
tively administer  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act  relating  to  anununltlon. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Belin,  general  counsel  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  in  a  statement 
dated  November  14,  1963,  and  filed  with 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  other 
body  stated  that  it  was  found  impracti- 
cable to  effectively  administer  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  with 
respect  to  ammimition.  Mr.  Belin  ex- 
plained certain  proposed  amendments  to 
the  act  which  completely  excluded  am- 
munition from  its  coverage.  In  the  tech- 
nical explanation  of  these  amendments, 
attached  to  his  statement,  the  following 
appears : 

Ammunition  Is  not  serially  nimibered  and 
Is  vwy  bard  to  Identify.  These  factors  make 


those  provisions  of  the  Act  relating  to  am- 
munition Impractical  to  administer.  Further. 
we  know  of  no  Instance  where  any  of  those 
provisions  have  been  helpful  In  controlling 
the  Interstate  flow  of  flrearms  or  In  law  en- 
forcement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  state- 
ments of  these  officials  of  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury Department  with  respect  to  the  in- 
clusion of  ammmiitlon  in  the  coverage  of 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act.  I  find  little  or 
no  merit  in  broadening  the  definition  of 
ammunition  as  now  proix)sed  in  the  cur- 
rent legislation.  Rather,  I  agree  with 
them  that  ammunition  other  than  am- 
munition for  destructive  devices,  pistols 
and  revolvers,  should  be  removed  com- 
pletely from  the  coverage  of  H.R.  17735. 

Is  it  wise  to  legislate  ammunition  con- 
trols now  without  hearings  and  proper 
consideration  by  our  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  without  the  careful  observance  of 
those  legislative  processes  which  produce 
good  legislation?  I  think  not,  and  in  this 
connection  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
following  portion  of  the  hearings  tran- 
script of  last  year  on  the  so-called  Dodd 
bill  conducted  in  the  other  body — page 
425,  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
To  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  U.S. 
Senate,  first  session  90th  Congress: 

Chairman  Dodd.  The  bill  does  not  cover 
ammunition. 

Senator  Church.  Well.  It  covers  dealers 
with  guns  and  ammunition,  and  most  of 
these  dealers  do  carry  both. 

Chairman  Dodd.  I  think  a  careful  reading 
win  Indicate  that  we  really  do  not  include 
ammunition.  We  went  all  through  that  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  and  I  think  It  was  unani- 
mously decided  that  because  of  the  cases  you 
cite,  the  small  crossroads  dealer,  we  would 
eliminate  ammunition. 

Senator  Church.  Most  of  these  dealers  In 
my  State.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  carry  a  shot- 
gun, a  .22  rifle,  three  or  four  guns,  and  a 
small  ammunition  supply.  As  such,  I  would 
think  they  would  be  covered  imder  the  provl- 
sons  of  tlie  bills  now  being  considered  by  the 
committee. 

Chairman  Dodd.  I  think  this  legislation 
does  not  cover  the  ammunition.  Perhaps  that 
should  be  spelled  out,  but  I  feel  it  was  not 
our  Intention  to  Include  ammunition. 

Senator  Church.  I  am  happy  to  know  that, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  as  well  as 
the  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  McCuLLOCH]  has  expired. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania FMr.  ElLBERGl. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill  and  wish  perhaps 
to  corect  the  Record.  A  couple  of  oiu- 
colleagues  earlier  in  the  debate  suggested 
that  Pennsylvania  is  not  for  gim-control 
legislation  because  yesterday  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  at  Harrisburg  we  re- 
jected gun-control  legislation.  I  just 
called  Harrisbiu-g  now  and  learned  that 
they  t»re  considering  at  this  moment 
a  bill  which  came  over  from  our  State 
senate  which  would  attempt  to  define 
the  crime  of  carrying  a  gun  in  a  public 
place.  Yesterday  an  amendment  was  of- 
fered there  which  would  provide  for 
registration.  It  was  defeated.  This  bill  is 
still  before  the  House,  and  under  the 
rules  of  that  House,  which  I  formerly 
served  in,  that  amendment  may  be  re- 
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considered  at  any  time.  I  think  to  relate 
what  happened  in  Harrisburg  yesterday 
to  the  matter  before  us  of  mail  order  sales 
and  related  matters  is  completely  irrele- 
vant. 

Also.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  have  some  experience  and  some 
exposure  to  the  gun-control  ordinance 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Under  our 
ordinance,  which  came  into  effect  in 
1965,  a  permit  or  a  license  must  be  ob- 
tained by  anyone  wishing  to  purchase 
any  firearm  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
or  who  wishes  to  bring  a  firearm  into  the 
city  from  outside  the  city.  Under  the 
ordinance  licenses  will  not  be  issued 
to  various  persons,  among  others  those 
under  18  years  of  age,  those  convicted  of 
crimes  of  violence,  or  those  selling,  using, 
or  possessing  narcotics  or  habitual 
driuiks. 

I  would  like  to  tell  the  members  that 
during  the  approximate  3-year  period 
over  12.000  licenses  have  been  issued 
and  some  327  were  disapproved.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  see  the  makeup  of  the  327. 
Of  that  number  259  had  criminal  rec- 
ords. They  included  homicide,  six;  bur- 
glar>',  67;  robbery,  28;  assault  with  in- 
tent to  kill,  19;  rape.  11;  aggravated  as- 
sault and  battery,  49 :  carrying  concealed 
weapons.  28;  narcotics,  25;  and  other 
reasons  for  rejection  are;  mental,  nine; 
habitual  drimks,  three:  wanted  persons, 
one;  falsified  applications,  50:  and  two 
persons  who  could  not  receive  an  appli- 
cation. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I,  as  a 
citizen  and  a  Member  of  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  feel  more  comfortable 
that  these  327  applications  were  disap- 
proved. I  think  all  Americans  should  be 
proud  of  the  particular  attitude  on  this 
which  we  have  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  re- 
call the  vote  on  that  proposition  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  a  few  days 
ago? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  The  vote  occurred  yes- 
terday afternoon,  and  the  vote,  as  I  re- 
call it,  was  about  133  against  and  59  in 
favor.  Tliose  were  the  approximate  fig- 
ures. However,  the  bill  is  still  on  the  floor 
and  it  may  be  considered  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman      from      New      York      [Mr. 

SCHEUERl. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  enthusiastic  support  of  this  bill,  but 
we  must  all  realize  that  it  takes  us  but 
one  short  step  down  the  road  to  the  full 
and  effective  gun  control  which  the 
American  people  need  and  insist  on. 

It  does  nothing  about  registration  of 
handguns. 

It  does  nothing  about  registration  of 
long  guns  and  shotguns. 

It  does  nothing  about  licensing  gun- 
owners. 

Efforts  will  be  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  include  these  provisions  in  the 
bill.  Unless  these  efforts  succeed,  the 
shotgun  and  the  long  gun  will  still  be 
available  to  criminals,  drug  addicts,  and 
the  homicidal  and  suicidal  maniacs  who 


have  been  buying  them  in  such  great 
quantities  in  the  pa.st. 

Banning  the  interstate  mail-order  sales 
of  guns  is  a  progressive  step,  but  it  is  only 
a  step.  We  must  press  on,  and  provide 
for  i-egistration  and  licensing  if  the 
tragic  toll  of  guns  is  to  be  reduced. 

As  a  hunter  and  sportsman  over 
nearly  four  decades.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  rights  of  the  hunter  and  sportsman 
can  be  fully  protected  with  registration 
and  licensing.  Without  registration  and 
licensing,  tlie  American  citizen  is  denied 
the  right  to  walk  the  streets  safely  in  a 
society  in  which  guns  were  used  in  over 
40.000  aggravated  assaults  and  50,000 
robberies  last  year. 

Licensing  and  registration  tied  to  a 
purchase  waiting  period  are  the  only 
means  by  which  guns  can  be  withheld 
from  the  thugs  and  unbalanced  and  ir- 
responsible extremists  who  are  terroriz- 
ing our  society. 

It  is  important  we  register  not  only 
new  weapons  but  also  the  200  million 
other  weapons  which  are  now  in  private 
hands.  Licenses  for  gun  owners  should  be 
renewable  each  year.  Gun  holders,  like 
car  operators,  should  be  required  to  pass 
a  test  to  demonstrate  knowledge  of 
safety  rule  and  procedures.  In  a  country 
in  which  all  car  owners  are  examined 
before  being  allowed  to  drive  their  ve- 
hicles on  the  public  highways,  what  con- 
ceivable objection  can  be  made  to  a  law 
establishing  examinations  to  test  the 
competence  of  gun  owners? 

Tlie  slight  increase  in  the  licen.se  fee 
for  dealers  which  the  present  bill  pro- 
vides for,  is  inadequate,  and  provides  a 
free  and  easy  loophole.  Because  of  the 
prohibitions  on  mail-order  companies, 
the  demand  for  tjuns  from  dealers  will  be 
greatly  expanded.  With  a  new  licen.se  fee 
of  $10.  it  would  pay  many  individuals  to 
turn  them.selves  into  dealer.';  to  obtain 
runs  at  a  cheaper  rate.  In  1964.  almost 
100. COO  people  registered  them.selves  as 
dealers  to  buy  .uuns  at  wholesale  prices. 

It  is  time  lo  cut  and  trim  the  romantic 
ethos  which  surrounds  the  gun  to  fit  the 
IJattern  of  20th  century  America.  The 
gun  lias  made  a  significant  contribution 
in  the  development  of  our  country,  in 
conquering  a  great  wilderness,  in  pro- 
tecting our  pioneers  and  winning  and 
preserving  our  independence.  But  these 
days  have  long  past.  New  and  different 
days  are  upon  us. 

Cowboy  comic  strips  and  gangster 
films  continue  to  build  up  the  gun  as  a 
symbol  of  manhood.  But  it  is  now  time  to 
look  at  the  toll. 

Last  year  more  than  100.000  Ameri- 
cans were  shot — more  than  19.000  of  the 
shootings  proved  fatal. 

Every  year  more  liian  2.000  accidental 
deaths  are  caused  by  guns;  more  than 
5.000  murders  committed  with  ^'uns; 
more  than  10,000  suicides  carried  out 
with  guns. 

Every  6  minutes  someone  is  shot  in 
America;  every  half  hour  an  American 
dies  in  a  civilian  shooting  incident; 
every  day  a  policeman  is  .shot  at;  every 
week  a  policeman  dies  in  a  shooting  in- 
cident. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  more  Amer- 
icans have  been  killed  by  privately  owned 
guns  than  have  died  in  battle  in  all  the 
wars  in  which  this  Nation  has  fought. 


The  slaughter  of  the  Civil  War.  two 
World  Wars,  the  Korean  and  the  Viet- 
nam wars  still  does  not  exceed  the  car- 
nage caused  by  civilian  shooting  in- 
cidents since  1900. 

Four  times  the  gravest  crime  in  our 
coimtrj',  the  assassination  of  a  President, 
has  been  committed  with  a  gun.  Tliis 
year,  two  of  our  outstanding  leaders.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  and  the  late  Sena- 
tor Robert  F.  Kennedy,  were  killed  in  the 
prime  of  life  by  guns. 

Registration  and  licensing  is  not  a 
panacea  to  ending  the  violence  in  Amer- 
ica, but  it  would  be  a  major  step  toward 
controlling  much  of  the  violence. 

I  do  not  believe  in  guilt  by  association, 
but  I  would  like  to  point  to  the  strange 
bedfellows  who  line  up  opposed  to  this 
bill,  extremists  groups  on  either  side  of 
the  spectrum:  Ku  Klux  Klan,  the  Min- 
utemen.  Christian  Youth  Corps,  National 
States  Rights  Party,  Paul  Revere  A.ssoci- 
ated  Yeomen,  Inc.— PRAY — on  the 
right,  to  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  the  black  extrem- 
ist Revolutionary  Action  Movement — 
RAM — and  the  Black  Panthers  on  the 
left. 

Worst  of  all,  of  course,  has  been  the 
mLsleading  and  pernicious  campaign 
wased  by  the  National  Rifie  Association, 
a  campaign  packed  with  half-truths  and 
misrepresentation.  The  NRA  implies  that 
this  bill  would  deny  sportsmen  the  use  of 
auns — lead  to  confiscation  of  guns  from 
hunters  and  sportsmen.  All  the.se  charges 
are  patently  untrue.  The  citizen,  the 
Kport.«man.  and  the  hunter,  would  still  be 
allowed  \i\\ws.  Under  the  present  provi- 
sions, they  will  be  able  to  buy  them  al- 
most as  easily  as  they  have  in  the  past. 
Their  only  inconvenience  at  the  moment 
is  that,  rather  than  use  mail  order,  they 
will  now  have  to  walk  down  to  their  local 
Ljun.shops. 

If  the  registration  and  licensing 
amendments  are  passed,  the  hunter,  the 
sportsman,  and  citizen  will  still  be  able 
to  buy  guns,  but  there  would  be  simple 
and  inexpensive  safeguards  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rest  of  society.  If  a  gun  is 
used  for  criminal  pursuit,  its  owner  will 
not  escape  from  the  law  so  easily  as  he 
has  done  in  the  past. 

This  bill  is  not  out  to  restrict  the 
American  citizen.  Mr.  Chairman;  it 
simply  provides  another  bulwark  against 
the  ever-rising  crimpwave.  For  this  rea- 
.son  I  support  the  bill  and  will  supix)rt 
enthusiastically  licensing  and  registra- 
tion amendments. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman   from   Ohio    I  Mr. 

McCULLOCHl. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  has  been  considerable  discussion 
this  afternoon  concerning  the  merits  of 
the  proposed  Casey  amendment — H.R. 
6137.  I  have  requested  coim.'sel  for  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  prepare 
an  analysis  of  the  amendment.  I  would 
like  to  submit  this  analysis  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  to  aid  in  the  study  of 
that  amendment.  The  analysis  follows: 

ANALYSIS  OF  H.R.  6137 
H.R.  6137  makes  It  a  federal  crime,  punish- 
able by  minimum  mandatory  sentences,  to 
use  or  carry  any  firearm  during  the  commis- 
sion of  specified  categories  of  state  and  fed- 
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eral  crimes,  provided  that,  at  some  time,  the 
firearm  has  been  transported  In  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce. 

This  bill  raises  several  serious  questions: 

FEDERAL    JURISDICTION 

Since  the  bill  purports  to  base  Its  federal 
Jurisdiction  upon  the  Commerce  Clause,  a 
brief  review  of  Supreme  C!ourt  principles 
enunciated  in  construing  the  Commerce 
Clause  Is  appropriate. 

One's  immediate  reaction  upon  reading  the 
bill,  might  be  to  question  how  a  particular 
defendant's  use  of  a  flrearm  In  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime  affects  Interstate  commerce. 
As  a  constitutional  matter,  that  particular- 
ized approach  should  be  ignored.  The  Su- 
preme Court  In  several  decisions,  e.g.,  N.L.R.B. 
V.  Jones  and  Laughlin,  301  U.S.  1  (1937), 
Wickard  v.  Filbtirn,  317  U.S.  Ill  (1942), 
Mabpe  v.  White  Plains  Publishing  Company. 
327  U.S.  178  (1946).  has  Indicated  that  this 
particularized  approach  of  how  a  transac- 
tion affects  Interstate  commerce  is  not  the 
way  to  Judge  the  constitutionality  of  either 
the  federal  program  itself  or  its  application 
to  the  facts  of  a  particular  case. 

In  the  Court's  most  recent  full-scale  anal- 
ysis of  the  'Commerce  Clause,  Katzenbach  v. 
McClung.  379  U.S.  294  (1964),  the  Court  laid 
down  the  following  test: 

First,  as  a  general  proposition,  is  the  rela- 
tion between  the  federal  regulatory  program 
and   interstate  commerce   "rational"? 

Second,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
does  the  regulated  entity  engage  in  Interstate 
commerce?  Applvlng  the  test,  the  Court 
found  that  Title  11  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  (Public  Accommodations)  applied  to  a 
small  restaurant  that  was  located  on  a  non- 
Interstate  highway  but  which  bought  some  of 
its  supplies  from  suppliers  who  had  engaged 
in  Interstate  transactions.  Note  that  the  test 
was  not  whether  the  business  of  this  restau- 
rant affected  interstate  commerce. 

In  spite  of  the  Supreme  Court's  generous 
approach  with  regard  to  federal  legislation 
written  under  the  Commerce  Clause,  It  would 
seem  that  H  R.  6137  might  have  trouble  meet- 
ing the  test.  In  the  absence  of  a  Congres- 
sional Investigation  and  a  resultant  finding 
of  fact,  such  a.s  that  "the  wlde-spreud  use 
of  firearms  in  the  commission  of  rr:mes  has 
a  substantial  e.Tect  on  Interstate  comniprce," 
it  seems  doubtful  that  the  Supreme  Court 
could  find  that  the  relationship  between 
H  R.  6137  and  Interstate  commerce  is  a  "ra- 
tional" one 

For.  as  a  general  proposition,  the  Supreme 
Court's  landmark  decisions  interpreting  the 
Commerce  Clause  have  Involved  cases  where 
commerce  has  been  directly  Involved.  In- 
deed, the  purpose  of  federal  programs  has 
not  always  been  commercial,  but  it  has  al- 
ways been  commerce  that  was  regulated 
rather  than — as  here — the  persons  or  items 
that  have  incidentally  been  in  interstate 
commerce. 

It  appears  that  the  bill  attempts  to  evoke 
a  third  stage  of  legal  development  in  Con- 
gressional legislation  under  the  Commerce 
Clause.  During  the  first  stage,  Congress 
sought  to  regulate  Interstate  commerce  for 
commercial  purposes,  e.g..  Licensing  Act  of 
1793.  During  the  second  stage.  Congress 
sought  to  regulate  interstate  commerce  for 
non-commercial  purposes,  e.g.,  Champion  v. 
i4mes,  188  U.S.  321  (1903).  But  certainly  one 
can  distinguish  between  a  law  that  forbids 
the  transportation  of  lottery  tickets  in  Inter- 
state commerce  and  a  law  that  forbids  lot- 
teries themselves  because  the  tickets  were,  at 
some  time,  items  In  Interstate  commerce. 
Thus,  Champion  v.  Ames  and  like  cases  are 
not  precedents  supporting  H.R.  6137.  For 
H.R.  6137  attempts  to  switch  the  emphasis 
of  federal  legislation  under  the  Commerce 
Clause  so  that  the  regulation  of  local  mat- 
ters in  primary  and  the  effect  on  Interstate 
commerce  is  Incidental— a  third  stage  in 
development  which  no  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision construing  the  Commerce  Clause  has 
yet  to  approve. 


However,  further  discussion  of  Congres- 
sional power  under  the  Commerce  Clause  Is 
unnecessary  in  view  of  the  recent  revolution 
in  the  Judical  Interpretation  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  In  United  States  v.  Price, 
383  U.S.  787  ( 1966) .  the  Court  said  that  where 
conspirators  murdered  three  persons,  they 
deprived  those  three  persons  of  "life  .  .  . 
without  due  process  of  law"  under  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  In  United  States  v. 
Guest.  383  U.S.  745  (1966),  the  Court  said 
that  Congress  has  the  power  under  section  5 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  extend 
the  prohibitions  against  State  action  con- 
tained in  section  1  to  private  individuals. 
Thus,  if  one  reads  Price  and  Guest  together. 
Congress  has  the  power  under  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  forbid  one  citizen  from  kill- 
ing another  citizen,  i.e.,  depriving  him  of  life 
without  due  process  of  law. 

In  other  words,  under  the  logic  of  the 
Price  and  Guest  decisions.  Congress  now  has 
police  power  that  was  formerly  the  hallmark 
of  the  States.  Of  course,  the  judicial  expan- 
sion of  the  Congressional  power  under  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  was  effected  to 
reach  a  desired  result — to  give  Congress 
plenary  power  in  solving  the  racial  problem 
in  the  United  States.  It  would  be  possible 
for  the  Court  to  Ignore  the  logic  of  its  pro- 
nouncements so  that.  In  effect,  the  Judicial 
expansion  would  be  applicable  only  to  race 
problems.  But  Congress  has  appeared  eager 
to  use  this  new  power,  as  when  it  prohibited 
private  Individuals  from  bugging  conversa- 
tions under  Title  III  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Bill. 

Thus,  the  apparent  limitation  In  H.R.  6137 
that  the  new  federal  prohibition  apply  only 
to  those  cases  where  the  firearm  has.  at  some 
time,  been  transported  In  Interstate  com- 
merce appears  unnecessary.  However,  the 
limitation  U  harmless.  The  Supreme  Court 
Is  hardly  required  to  contine  itself  to  one 
clause  of  the  Constitution  in  determining  the 
validity  of  federal  legislation,  even  where  it 
appears  that  Congress  did.  Nor  is  there  a 
constitutional  rule  which  requires  that  Con- 
gress remedy  the  entire  evil  that  It  sees  when 
it  enacts  legislation. 

In  view  of  the  recent  expansion  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  powers  of  Congress, 
it  seems  that  the  doctrine  of  federalism — as 
a  practical  matter — is  no  longer  a  constitu- 
tional question  but  rather  a  political  ques- 
tion. It  now  seems  that  Congress  has  wide  dis- 
cretion to  determine  whether  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation comports  with  the  concept  of  a  federal 
system. 

Since  H.R.  6137  embraces  State  as  well  as 
federal  crimes,  this  tremendous  expansion 
of  federal  police  power  would  dramatically 
alter  the  present  balance  in  the  area  of 
criminal-law  enforcement  that  exists  between 
the  State  and  federal  governments.  Since 
this  federal  legislation  as  it  relates  to  State 
crimes  merely  serves  to  duplicate  State  leg- 
islation and  since  there  is  no  finding  of  fact 
that  the  States  are  not  enforcing  their 
criminal  law.  H.R.  6137  appears  to  that  ex- 
tent both  unnecessary  and  unwise. 

DOUBLE    JEOPARDY 

Since  H.R.  6137  embraces  both  state  and 
federal  crimes  during  which  a  firearm  is  used, 
certain  novel  questions  arise  under  the  law 
of  Double  Jeopardy.  As  background  for  dis- 
cussion of  these  questions,  two  fundamental 
principles  must  be  stated:  First,  where  the 
same  act  is  an  offense  under  both  state  and 
federal  law,  the  double  prosecution  by  State 
and  federal  government  does  not  place  the 
defendant  twice  in  Jeopardy  as  that  phrase 
is  used  in  the  Fifth  Amendment.  Fox  v.  Ohio. 
6  How.  410  (1847):  United  States  v.  Lama. 
260  US.  377  (1922).  Second,  this  principle 
holds  true  no  matter  whether  the  state  or 
the  federal  prosecution  comes  first  Compare: 
Bartkus  v.  Illinois.  359  US.  121  (1959).  with 
Abbate  v.  United  States.  359  US.  187  (1959). 

The  reason  for  the  above  rule  is,  according 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  that  every  person  Is  a 
citizen    of    two    sovereign    governments    ana 


must  obey  the  laws  of  both  governments  and 
thus  may  be  punished  by  the  government 
whose  laws  he  has  violated. 

This  construction  means  that  no  govern- 
ment may  prosecute  twice  for  the  same  of- 
fense. It  does  not  mean,  however,  that  a 
person  cannot  be  prosecuted  twice  for  the 
same  criminal  act,  as  Bartkus  and  Abbate 
make  clear. 

Nevertheless,  the  enactment  of  H.R.  6137 
would  raise  a  serious  problem.  If  the  bill  were 
limited  to  the  commission  of  federal  crimes, 
the  above  rules  would  suffice  to  support  the 
constitutionality  of  the  legislation.  But  the 
bill  embraces  State  crimes  as  well.  In  many 
Instances,  the  activity  prohibited  by  the 
State  will  not  be  prohibited  by  the  federal 
government.  In  those  instances,  the  federal 
courts  will  be  asked  to  vindicate  a  State 
policy  (a  complete  reversal  of  the  historic 
rule  of  our  federal  system  that  the  State 
courts  vindicate  federal  policy).  It  Is  that 
aspect  of  H  R.  6137  that  presents  novel  prob- 
lems of  Double  Jeopardy. 

At  the  outset.  It  is  apparent  that  the  two- 
sovereignty  rationale  is  not  applicable  where 
the  federal  government  offers  its  courts  to 
prosecute  State  policy. 

It  would  thus  seem  that  where  only  the 
laws  of  one  sovereign  have  been  violated, 
there  may  be  only  one  prosecution.  It  would 
be  irrelevant  in  such  a  case  whether  two 
prosecutions  were  attempted  in  two  State 
courts  or  In  one  State  court  and  in  one  fed- 
eral court  Both  alternatives  would  equally 
offend  Double  Jeopardy  principles. 

(Note:  If  the  second  trial  were  in  the  State 
court,  the  State's  law  of  Double  Jeopardy 
would  have  to  be  Invoked.  Tlie  Supreme 
Court  has  yet  to  apply  the  Double  Jeopardy 
clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the 
States.) 

An  analogy  to  the  dual  vindication  of 
State  policy  contained  in  H.R.  6137  is  pro- 
vided by  the  converse  situation  where  a 
Stat«  chose  to  pass  a  law  to  enforce  a  fed- 
eral policy.  If  the  State  prosecuted  for  the 
federal  offense  and  lost,  could  the  federal 
government  thereafter  prosecute  to  vindi- 
cate Its  own  policy?  No,  said  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Houston  v.  Moore.  5  Wheat.  1  ( 1820) . 
To  prosecute  a  .second  time  for  the  same 
offense  against  the  same  sovereignty  would 
place  the  defendant  twice  In  Jeopardy,  Barf- 
kus.  supra  at  130. 

Once  tlie  Houston-Bartkus  dictum  that 
the  dual  vindication  by  St.ite  and  federal 
courts  of  the  policy  of  one  sovereignty  offends 
Double  Jeopardy  principles  is  accepted,  the 
vices  of  H.R.  6137  become  apparent. 

Let  us  hypotheclze  that  a  defendant  has 
allegedly  robbed  a  drug  store,  a  crime  only 
under  State  law.  Since  there  are  two  forums 
(State  and  federal)  and  two  possible  ver- 
dicts (acquittal  and  conviction)  In  the  first 
trial,  there  are  four  distinct  Double  Jeopardy 
Issues. 

A.  Federal  court:  conviction 

If  the  defendant  is  first  prosecuted  under 
H.R.  6137  for  robbing  a  drug  store  with  a 
firearm  and  convicted,  a  second  prosecution 
under  State  law  for  robbing  the  drug  store 
would  run  afoul  of  commonly  accepted  Dou- 
ble Jeopardy  principles.  For  example,  the 
Supreme  Court  In  Hans  Nielsen.  131  U.S.  176. 
188  (1889),  .sUied: 

"lilt  seems  to  us  very  clear  that  where,  as 
in  this  case,  a  person  has  Ijeen  tried  and 
convicted  for  a  crime  which  has  various  inci- 
dents Included  In  It,  he  cannot  be  a  second 
time  ^ried  for  one  of  those  incidents  without 
twice  put  in  Jeopardy  f<Jr  the  same  offence." 

Note  again  that  it  would  be  State  Double 
Jeopardy  principiee  (common  law.  statutory, 
constitutional)  that  would  be  applicable,  not 
federal  principles, 

B.  Federal  court:  acquittal 

If  such  defendant  is  first  acquitted  of  the 
federal  charge  of  robbery  with  a  firearm 
under  H.R.  6137,  then  he  may  be  prosecuted 
In  the  State  court  for  the  leaser  crime  of 
robt>ery.  As  a  matter  of  logic,  this  must  be 
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60  because  the  federal  court  Is  without  Juris- 
diction to  punish  a  defendant  for  actions 
which  violate  only  State  law.  Where  there 
Is  no  Jurisdiction  to  punish  for  an  offense, 
there  Is  no  "jeopardy"  as  to  that  offense. 
Woodring  v.     United  States.  337  F.  2d  235 

(1964). 

Here  the  law  follows  logic.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  said  in  Hans  Nielson,  supra  at  189-90: 

"(Iln  order  that  an  acquittal  may  be  a  bar 
to  a  subsequent  indictment  for  the  lesser- 
crime,  it  would  seem  to  be  essential  that  a 
conviction  of  such  crime  might  have  been 
had  under  the  indictment  for  the  greater.  If 
a  conviction  might  have  been  had,  and  was 
not,  there  was  an  implied  acquittal.  But 
where  a  conviction  for  a  less  crime  cannot  be 
had  under  an  indictment  for  a  greater  which 
includes  it,  there  It  is  plain  that  while  an  ac- 
quittal would  not  or  might  not  be  a  bar,  a 
conviction  of  the  greater  crime  would  In- 
solve  the  lesser  also,  and  would  be  a  bar." 

Thus  a  conviction  in  the  federal  court 
would  bar  State  prosecution  of  the  State 
offense,  whereas  an  acquittal  in  the  federal 
court  would  not  bar  the  State  prosecution. 
Of  course,  if  the  federal  government  had  en- 
acted its  own  general  robbery  statute.  Fox 
would  permit  a  second  prosecution  by  the 
States  regardless  of  the  federal  verdict. 

C.  State  court:  acquittal 
If  such  defendant  were  first  prosecuted 
for  robbery  In  the  State  courts  and  acquitted, 
as  a  matter  of  logic  he  could  not  be  guilty 
of  robbery  with  a  flrearm.  In  Grafton  v. 
United  States.  206  U.S.  333  (1907),  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  an  acquittal  to  the 
charge  of  manslaughter  was  a  bar  to  a 
second  prosecution  for  murder.  Ag^ln,  since 
the  robbery  offense  Is  an  offense  only  under 
the  laws  of  one  sovereignty  (a  State),  the 
Houston-Bartkus  dictum  apparently  indi- 
cates that  the  other  sovereignty  (the  federal 
government)  is  biu-red  from  a  second  prose- 
cution by  the  Double  Jeopardy  clause.  Since 
Grafton  indicates  that  a  prosecution  for  a 
lesser  Included  offense  bars  a  second  prosecu- 
tion for  the  greater  offense,  a  State  acquittal 
would  bar  a  prosecution  under  H.R.  6137. 

D.  State  court:  conviction 

This  Is  "the  envisioned  case."  Yet,  if  the 
defendant  were  convicted  of  robbery  in  a 
State  court,  could  he  be  put  in  Jeopardy 
again  by  being  charged  with  the  greater  of- 
fense of  robbery  with  a  flrearm?  The  federal 
courts  have  answered  In  the  negative.  United 
States  V.  McCue,  160  F.  Supp.  595  (D.  Conn. 
1958):  Ekberg  v.  United  States.  167  F.  2d 
380.386  (IClr.  1948). 

Indeed,  the  punishment  Imposed  under 
H.R.  6137  would  Include  punishment  for  the 
purely  State  offense:  for  if  no  such  offense 
were  committed,  there  would  be  no  punish- 
ment. 

Thus,  in  summary,  whenever  the  State 
acted  first  in  prosecuting  a  purely  State  vio- 
lation, the  Double  Jeopardy  clause  would  bar 
the  federal  government  from  pr(5secutlng  un- 
der H.R.  6137. 

Where  the  federal  government  acted  un- 
der H.R.  6137  before  the  State  acted,  it 
would,  by  operation  of  Double  Jeopardy  prin- 
ciples extant  in  our  Jurisprudence,  preclude 
State  vindication  of  State  policy  except 
where  the  defendant  was  acquitted.  Tills 
pre-emption  by  operation  of  State  law 
.^eems  unwise.  The  States  will  be  prompted 
to  revise  or  Ignore  their  double  Jeopwrdy 
principles  in  order  to  prosecute  State  vio- 
lations. This  would  only  invite  the  Supreme 
Court  to  apply  one  more  provision  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  to  the  States  via  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment. 

PROCEDURAL   PROBLEMS 

The  brevity  of  HJl.  6137  leaves  many  pro- 
cedural questions  unanswered.  If  the  de- 
fendant is  first  tried  in  a  federal  court  for 
Illegally  using  a  flrearm  during  the  com- 
mission of  a  state  crime,  does  Congress,  out 
of  fairness  to  the  defendant  found  not  guilty 
in    a    federal    court.    Intend    to    bar   prosecu- 


tion of  the  State  crime  by  the  State  govern- 
ment? Generally,  when  Congressional  legis- 
lation overlaps  State  criminal  legislation. 
Congress  has  made  it  clear  In  express  lan- 
guage, that  It  has  not  lntende<l  to  pre-empt 
the  held.  See,  eg.,  H.R.  10480  (PL.  90-381: 
flag  burning);  H.R.  2516  (PL.  90-282:  civil 
rights).  Tliiri  tiiie«tlon  might  ))e  particularly 
appropriate  where  the  State  law  itself  makes 
it  an  aggravated  offense  to  commit  the  crime 
in  question  with  a  firearm. 

Now,  laying  aside  Double  Jeopardy  ques- 
tions for  this  discussion,  let  us  suppose  that 
the  defendant  is  first  convictet!  cf  ;)  pnvfly 
State  crime  in  the  State  court  and  that  the 
federal  prosecutor  wishes  to  prosecute  pur- 
suant to  H  R.  6137.  In  this  second  trial,  must 
the  prosecutor  re-litigate  the  question  of 
guilt,  or  may  he  simply  introduce  a  cer- 
tificate of  conviction  (as  under  habitual 
criminal  statutes)?  If  a  certificate  is  used, 
may  the  defendant  challenge  the  certificate 
as  void  or  voidable  because  of  an  alleged 
deprivation  of  constitutional  rights  at  the 
State  trial?  If  he  is  not  permitted  to  make 
that  att:ick,  then  would  a  federal  convic- 
tion based  upon  a  certificate  be  subject  to 
attack  If  the  State  conviction  were  later 
overturned?  If  the  question  of  guilt  for  the 
state  crime  must  be  re-litlgated  In  the  fed- 
eral court,  should  federal  or  State  law  be 
followed  ae  to  the  burden  of  proof  and  rules 
of  evidence? 

CRIMES    BY     ADOPTION 

Federal  crimes  are  statutory  crimes. 
Throughout  the  history  of  federal  criminal 
law,  both  the  courts  and  the  Congress  have 
tried  to  adhere  to  that  principle.  It  should 
be  noted  that  under  H.R.  6137,  where  the 
prosecution  is  first  obtained  in  the  federal 
court,  the  federal  court  would  find  it.self 
In  some  cases  litigating  a  common-law  crime 
as  a  predicate  for  determining  whether  It 
may  impose  the  federal  firearms  penalty.  Is 
it  clear  that  Congre.ss  wishes  to  embark  on 
such  a  voyage? 

jnNIMXJM     MANDATORY     SENTENCES 

Minimum  mandatory  sentences  are  not 
new  to  federal  criminal  law,  e.g.,  Sections 
1403  (Narcotics),  2114  (Mall  robbery  with  a 
dangerous  weapon)  and  2381  (Treason)  of 
Title  18.  History  has  made  clear  that  such 
punishment  does  not  violate  the  Eighth 
Amendment's  prohibition  against  cruel  and 
unusual  punishments.  The  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  construing  that  Amendment 
have  focused  on  different  questions,  such  as 
the  legality  of  punishing  a  person  for  his 
Involuntary  status,  e.g.,  Robinson  v.  Cali- 
fornia, 370  U.S.  660  (1962)    (narcotic  addict) . 

As  a  general  proposition,  a  provision  for  a 
minimum  mandatory  sentence  Is  thought 
unwise  because  it  prevents  the  federal  Judge 
from  custom-tailoring  a  penalty  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  particular  case.  And  while 
it  may  arguably  have  an  in  terroreni  effect  in 
deterring  criminals.  It  does,  in  fact,  have  a 
terrifying  effect  on  Juries  which  prompts 
them  to  search  for  "reasonable  doubt"  In 
order  to  save  a  defendant  from  an  inap- 
propriately harsh  penalty. 

Mr,  GORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  con.sume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Calif oiTiia  fMr.  Don  H. 
Clausen). 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr,  Chairman, 
I  want  to  take  just  a  brief  moment  to 
admonish  the  Members  of  this  House 
and,  in  particular  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee members,  of  how  great  the  re- 
sponsibility we  share,  in  considering  this 
legislation,  really  is.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  matters  to  be  considered  by 
this  Congress. 

As  we  approach  the  amending  stage, 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  managers  of  the 
legislation  will  weigh  every  word  and 
every  section  with  care  and  apply  the 
broadest  possible  sense  of  balance,  logic. 


and  realism  to  the  issue  before  us.  What 
you  do  and  the  House  does  on  this  mat- 
ter in  the  next  2  days  will  affect  and  di- 
rect the  ultimate  destiny  of  millions  of 
l>eople  in  every  section  of  America. 

Whatever  evolves  as  u  final  recom- 
mendation, after  amendments,  must  pro- 
Vide  protection  for  society  as  a  whole. 
But  it  must  be  directed  .solely  to  the  men- 
tally deficient,  the  narcotics  addict,  and 
the  criminally  inclined.  It  must  not  re- 
strict the  law-abidin«  citizen  from  ex- 
ercising his  constitutional  riuhts. 

But,  most  important  of  all,  everyone 
in  this  country  must  realize  that  that 
which  is  being  offered  and  might  con- 
ceivably be  enacted  into  law  is  only  a 
legislative  vehicle  and  will  serve  no  pur- 
pose unless  the  laws  of  the  land  that  are 
already  on  the  books  are  properly  en- 
forced and  sustained  by  the  courts. 

Tliere  is  one  thing  that  comes  through 
loud  and  clear  to  me  and  that  is  the 
strongly  divided  opinions  and  thinking 
on  this  matter  between  the  people  living 
in  urban  America  and  rural  America. 
The  people  in  the  East  see  the  situa- 
tion (iiflferently  than  people  living  in  the 
West.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  sim- 
I)ly  to  suggest  or  remind  ourselves  of  the 
fact  that  we  cannot  resolve  the  entire 
problem  for  each  community  and  State 
entirely  here  at  the  Federal  level. 

Let  us  be  honest  with  the  people  of 
this  Nation — laws,  by  themselves,  did  not 
stop  "moonshining"  during  prohibition. 
Laws,  by  themselves,  will  never  guaran- 
tee an  accident-free  traveling  public. 

A  free  society  demands  the  maximum 
in  individual  responsibility.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
America  are  going  to  have  to  do  more 
than  they  are  doing  to  put  this  country 
back  on  the  right  track.  The  coimtry 
needs  a  new  sen,se  of  direction. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Bingham]. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
provisions  in  H.R.  17735  currently  under 
consideration  by  the  House,  to  assist  the 
States  with  firearms  control  by  banning 
mail-order  and  out-of-State  sales  of  long 
guns,  is  an  imi^ortant  and  badly  needed 
measure  which  I  strongly  support. 

As  many  Members  of  this  House  al- 
ready know,  the  State  and  the  city  of 
New  York  have  some  of  the  most  strin- 
gent gun  control  laws  in  the  countrj-.  At 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  shall 
submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  a 
brief  summary  of  New  York  State  and 
New  York  City  pun  control  legislation. 
It  is  sufficient  to  note  here  that  the  New 
York  State  law,  commonly  known  as  the 
Sullivan  law,  is  particularly  strict  in 
that  it  prohibits  all  iiersons  from  candy- 
ing or  passessing  concealable  firearms 
and  places  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
person  who  wishes  to  have  a  weapon  to 
show  why  he  should  be  exempted  from 
this  prohibition.  By  contrast,  gun  con- 
trol laws  in  other  States  where  they  exist 
place  the  burden  on  the  State  to  show 
why  any  individual  who  applies  should 
not  be  granted  permission  to  possess 
firearms. 

It  is  frequently  argued  that  despite 
these  strict  lawc  New  York  City  and  New 
York  State  still  have  a  large  number  of 
homicides  and  other  crimes  involving 
guns.  That  argument  is  partially  true. 
Tliere  is  an  appalling  number  of  deaths 
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each  year  by  firearms  in  New  York  City 
and  in  the  State.  The  Sullivan  law,  and 
supplementary  local  laws  in  New  York 
City,  have  certainly  not  totally  elimi- 
nated firearms  crimes  and  deaths.  But 
as  Mayor  Lindsay  pointed  out  in  testi- 
mony before  Senator  Dodd's  Subcommit- 
tee To  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on 
June  26  of  this  year: 

During  1967,  746  persons  were  murdered  In 
New  York  City.  That  Is  a  terrible  loss  of  life, 
but  viewed  objectively,  our  homicide  rate 
was  tenth  among  the  ten  largest  cities  In  the 
nation.  Our  rate  w;is  9.6  homicides  per  one- 
hundred-thousand  (100,000)  persons.  The 
highest  ranking  city  reptirted  a  rate  of 
twenty-six  homicides  per  one-hundred-thou- 
sand pKjpulatlon. 

More  Important  to  this  testimony  than 
the  totals,  however,  Is  the  type  of  homicide. 
Of  the  746  murders  In  New  York  City,  only 
236 — or  less  than  one-third-  were  committed 
with  firearms.  The  percentage  Is  well  below 
that  reported  In  most  major  cities,  and  I 
believe  It. Is.  directly  attributable  to  severe  re- 
strictions the  Sullivan  law  Imposes  on  the 
availability  and  pKJSsesslon  of  concealable 
weapons. 

Of  the  murders  committed  in  New  York 
City,  where  there  are  strong  gun  law.s, 
less  than  33  percent  are  committed  with 
guns.  By  comparison,  in  Phoenix  and 
Dallas,  which  have  weak  guns  laws  and 
are  located  in  States  witli  weak  guns 
laws,  66  percent  and  72  percent,  respec- 
tively, of  the  muiders  are  committed 
with  guiis.  In  general,  tlie  use  of  gims  to 
mui-der  in  cities  with  weak  gun-control 
laws  is  nearly  double  that  of  cities  with 
relatively  strong  laws. 

Available  figures  indicate  that  States 
with  strong  fireanns  control  laws  have  a 
lower  murder  rate  than  States  with  weak 
gun  laws,  and  also  a  much  lower  per- 
centage of  killings  by  firearms.  For  ex- 
ample. New  York  has  a  murder  rate  of 
4.8  per  100.000— about  the  same  as  that 
in  Michigan,  despite  the  implication  to 
the  contrai-y  here  this  afternoon— which 
is  less  than  half  the  rate,  for  example, 
in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  which  have 
9.7  and  9.9,  respectively.  New  Jersey  with 
a  strong  law  has  a  rate  of  3.5  per  100,000, 
while  Texas  with  a  weak  law  has  a  rate 
of  9.1. 

In  terms  of  percentage  of  killings  by 
firearms.  New  York  has  one  of  the  lowest 
figures  in  the  counti-y.  or  31.8  percent, 
ranking  48th  among  the  States  in  that 
regard. 

Incidentally,  it  is  not  true,  as  was 
suggested  during  the  debate  that  we  from 
New  York  are  seeking  to  impose  on  the 
rest  of  the  countrj-  the  stiff  requirements 
of  our  Sullivan  law.  No  amendment  that 
I  know  of  goes  that  far.  But  what  we  are 
seeking  are  Federal  laws  strong  enough 
to  support  the  efforts  of  New  York  and 
many  other  States  to  effectively  control 
the  firearms.  Without  such  strong  Fed- 
eral laws,  including  registration  and  li- 
censing, the  efforts  of  States  and  cities 
by  themselves  are  boimd  to  fail. 

Strong  as  they  are,  the  gun  control 
laws  in  New  York  State  and  in  New 
York  City  are  not  as  effective  as  they 
might  be.  The  reason  is  simple.  It  is  easy 
for  New  York  residents  to  obtain  gims 
in  neighboring  States  where  controls  are 
not  nearly  as  stiff,  and  to  bring  those 
weapons  into  New  York,  or  even  to  have 


them  mailed  in.  As  Mayor  Lindsay  noted 
in  his  recent  testimony : 

In  New  York  City,  although  there  are 
only  18,000  permits  for  handguns,  we  also 
find  that  many  more  residents  own  pistols 
and  they  are  purchased  out-of-State,  either 
through  the  mall  or  In  person. 

The  fact  is  that  the  potential  effective- 
ness of  our  New  York  State  and  city  laws 
in  reducing  gun  deaths  and  crimes  is  not 
being  fully  realized  because  our  laws  are 
constantly  subverted  by  the  lack  of  Fed- 
eral controls  on  interstate  mail-order 
and  out-of-state  purchases.  Every  city 
and  State  with  any  kind  of  gun  control 
laws  faces  this  same  problem.  The  Crime 
Commission  found  strong  indications  in 
its  investigations  that  out-of-State 
sources  provide  a  substantial  number  of 
guns  to  those  who  commit  crimes  in  any 
given  area  of  the  country.  It  also  cited 
studies  by  tJie  Ma.ssachusetts  State  Police 
showing  that  87  percent  of  concealable 
firearms  used  to  commit  crimes  in  Mas- 
sacliusetts  in  a  recent  year  were  obtained 
outside  the  State.  Without  strong  mall- 
order  and  out-of-state  sale  controls  the 
effectiveness  of  any  State  or  any  local 
firearms  control  laws  is  only  as  great  as 
any  one  of  the  many  other  cities  and 
States  in  this  country  where  there  are 
no  gun  control  laws  and  from  which 
citizens  of  New  York  or  other  areas  where 
there  are  strong  gim  laws  may  purchase 
firearms  by  mail  or  by  personal  visit. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  I  have 
long  supported  stronger  Federal  gun  con- 
trol laws,  and  my  constituents  do,  too. 
Last  year  I  sought  to  have  the  President's 
gun  control  proposals  considered  on  the 
fioor  of  the  House,  by  offering  them  as  an 
amendment  to  the  omnibus  crime  bill 
when  it  was  before  the  House,  but  the 
amendment  was  ruled  nongermane.  My 
colleague  from  New  York  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy] made  a  similar  effort  in  connec- 
tion with  another  bill,  with  the  same  re- 
sults. 

Here  we  are,  6,000  pim  deaths  and  two 
major  political  assassinations  later,  again 
trying  to  take  positive  action  to  support 
the  efforts  of  the  States  to  curb  crime, 
death,  and  injury  involving  guns. 

I  intend  to  support,  as  I  have  in  the 
past,  the  legislation  now  before  us.  I  feel 
strongly,  however,  that  this  bill  does  not 
go  nearly  far  enough,  and  that  serious 
consideration  should  be  given  by  every 
Member  of  the  House  to  adding  provi- 
sions that  will  provide  greater  assistance 
to  the  States  with  regard  to  the  control  of 
firearms  than  this  legislation  provides  in 
its  present  form.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
provisions  that  would  provide  for  na- 
tional registration  of  firearms  and  for 
licensing  of  all  gun  owners. 

The  past  several  months  have  wit- 
nessed a  rapid  increase  in  the  intensity 
and  .sophistication  of  public  demands  for 
iM  CO. Urol  me.Tsurt.s  to  reduce  tho  death 
rate  by  firearms  in  this  countrj' — a  death 
rate  that  is  exceeded  by  only  10  other 
countries  in  the  world,  all  in  Latin 
America. 

It  should  be  clear  to  every  Member  of 
the  Congress  that  the  American  public 
is  no  longer  passive,  or  vague,  or  uncer- 
tain about  what  it  wants  on  this  issue.  It 
is  demanding  effective  legislation,  and  it 
will  not  be  misled  or  placated  by  weak 


compromises  and  partial  remedies.  It  Is 
not  interested  in  whether  effective  gun 
control  requires  the  passage  of  one  bill, 
or  two.  or  five.  It  Is  not  interested  in 
fragmentary  controls  that  alone  have 
little  chance  of  being  fully  effective. 

A  larue  number  of  regional  and  na- 
tional organizations  have  publicly  en- 
dorsed strong  gun  legislation,  including 
registration  and  licensing  provisions. 
These  organizations  represent  a  large 
number  of  Americans,  with  many  dif- 
ferent interests  and  varying  attitudes. 
But  they  agree  on  the  need  for  stronger 
gun  control  legislation.  The  groups  and 
organizations  endorsing  gun  control,  in- 
cluding registration  and  licensing  in- 
clude: 

American  Association  of  Retired  Pcr- 
.sons. 

American  Bankers  Association. 

American  Bar  A.ssocialion. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

AFL-CIO. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

American  Jewish  Committee. 

American  Jewish  Congress. 

American  Nurses  Association. 

American  Veterans  Committee. 

Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai 
B'rith. 

Bar  Association  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

B'nai  B'rith. 

B'nai  B'rith  Women. 

Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns — 
United  Methodist  Church. 

Central  Conference  of  American  Rab- 
bis. 

Conference  of  Mayors. 

Delta  Sigma  Theta  Sorority. 

Executive  Council  of  the  Episcopal 
Church. 

Federal  Bar  Association. 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation. 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police. 

Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 

Lutheran  Church  in  America. 

National  Association  of  Attorney  Gen- 
erals. 

National  Council  for  a  Responsible 
Firearms  Policy. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Men. 

National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  U.S.A. 

National  Women's  League  of  United 
Synagogue  of  America. 

National  Association  of  Counties. 

National  Council  of  Churches. 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

National  Retired  Teachers  Association. 

Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers. 

Policeman's  Association  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Republican  Governors'  Conference. 

Southern  Baptist  Convention. 

SPACE — Council  of  AFL-CIO  Unions 
for    Scientific,    Professional    &    Cultural 
Employees. 
Synagogue  Council  of  America. 
Transport  Workers  Union,  AFL-CIO. 
Union  of   American  Hebrew  Congre- 
gations. 
United  Auto  Workers. 
United  Steel  Workers. 
The   Emergency   Committee   for  Gun 
Control,  headed  by  a  great  American, 
Col.  John  Glenn,  is  playing  a  leading 
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role  in  this  great  endeavor,  and  the  pub- 
lic is  being  heard  from. 

The  Stanford  Research  Institute,  after 
a  careful  study,  has  also  endorsed  such 
legislation. 

Despite  the  clarity  of  current  public 
demands — and,  despite  in  my  view,  the 
overwhelming  weight  of  the  evidence — 
we  are  on  the  verge  of  ju.st  the  kind  of 
partial  remedy  that  is  as  unacceptable 
to  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
public  as  it  is  to  many  Members  of  this 
body.  Passage  of  measures  to  ban  mail- 
order and  out-of-State  sales  of  long  guns, 
combined  with  the  existing  ban  on  mail- 
order and  out-of-state  handgun  sales,  is 
a  necessary  component  of  an  effective 
firearms  regulation  system.  But  bans  on 
mail-order  and  out-of-State  sales  alone 
are  simply  not  sufficient  to  reduce  fire- 
arms deaths  any  more  than  registration 
or  licensing  alone  would  be  .sufficient. 
These  regulatory  measures  must  be  en- 
acted and  enforced  in  combination  in 
order  for  any  one  of  them  to  be  fully  ef- 
fective. To  approve  one  of  them  without 
the  others  will  only  continue  to  frustrate 
and  insult  the  American  public  and  add 
steam  to  the  argument  made  by  !,'un  con- 
trol opponents  that  gun  control  laws  do 
not  work.  That  argument  is  easily  dis- 
credited by  comparing  the  gun  death 
rates  in  cities  and  States  where  there  are 
.strict  gun  control  laws  with  those  where 
there  are  few  or  no  gun  restrictions.  But 
the  argument  is  valid  in  the  sense  that 
existing  pun  laws  are  much  less  effective 
than  they  could  be  because  they  are  not 
part  of  a  comprehensive  gun  legulation 
system. 

It  is  regrettable.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
legislative  proposals  containing  needed 
firearms  restrictions  have  emerged  in  bits 
and  pieces,  and  that  no  single  piece  of 
legislation  contains  a  comprehensive 
combination  of  the  regulatory  measures 
that  are  needed.  Tliis  has  been  caused  as 
much  by  the  fact  that  our  realization  of 
what  is  required  to  reduce  firearms 
deaths  has  evolved  rather  gradually,  as 
by  errors  in  legislative  strategy. 

But  lack  of  an  omnibus  gun-control 
package  does  not  give  us  license  to  settle 
for  less  than  what  is  required  for  a  fully 
effective  program.  It  does  not  give  op- 
ponents of  gun  control  legislation  any 
license  to  threaten  to  kill  all  uun  control 
bills  imless  legislation  that  would  require 
registration  and  licensing  of  firearms  and 
firearms  owners  is  abandoned.  It  does  not 
give  opponents  of  gun  control  legislation 
any  license  to  impose  bargains  that  would 
have  the  effect  of  subverting  whatever 
i,'un  control  legislation  is  passed.  Never- 
theless, that  is. what  has  happened  in  the 
case  of  the  legislation  we  are  now  con- 
.sidering.  Passage  of  this  legislation  ban- 
ning mail  order  and  out-of-State  sales 
at  the  price  of  legislation  that  would  re- 
quire licensing  and  registration  means 
no  fully  effective  gun  control  program  at 
all. 

On  this  point,  the  now-familiar  figures 
that  contrast  the  firearms  death  rate  of 
the  United  States  with  rates  in  other  in- 
dustrial countries  are  particularly  en- 
lightening. 

The  U.S.  gun  homicide  rate  is  3.5  per 
100.000  based  on  1965  and  1966  figures 
of  the  World  Health  Organization  and 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics,  for 


example:  Is  .seven  times  greater  than 
Australia.  0.5,  and  Canada.  0.5:  17  times 
greater  than  Belgium,  0.2;  35  limes 
greater  than  Denmark.  0.1,  West  Ger- 
many, 0.1:  and  Great  Britain.  0.1;  and 
100  times  greater  than  Japan.  0.03.  and 
the  Netherlands,  0.03. 

The  significant  fact  that  emerges  from 
these  figures  is  that  none  of  these  na- 
tions achieved  its  low  gim  death  rate  with 
regulation  of  mail  order  firearms  sales 
alone.  None  of  the.se  nations  achieved  its 
low  gun  death  rate  without  some  form  of 
firearms  registration  and  owner  licens- 
ing. Since  most  of  these  coimtries — with 
the  exception  of  Canada  and  Australia — 
are  not  Federal  systems  like  the  United 
States,  they  have  not  faced  the  problem 
of  varying  State  laws,  subversion  of  strict 
gun  control  laws  in  one  State  by  the  ab- 
sence of  regulations  in  a  neighboring 
State,  and  liie  ea.sy  movement  of  firearms 
acro.ss  State  boundaries. 

The  implications  for  us  should  be  clear. 
The  ba.sic  and  essential  clement  of  an 
effective  gun  control  system — effective  in 
reducing  firearms  deaths  in  other  coun- 
tries to  as  little  as  1  percent  of  what 
it  is  in  this  countr>' — is  rcgistiation  and 
licensing,  not  simply  regulation  of  mail- 
order and  out-of-state  .sales. 

Because  the  United  States  is  a  Federal 
system,  we  have  the  added  need  to  con- 
trol out  of  State  sales — whether  by  mail 
or  by  direct  .sales.  But  that  control  should 
be  a  supiDlement  to  Federal  and  State 
registration  and  licensing,  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  it. 

Registration  and  licensing  is  the  only 
device  that  permits  a  careful  evaluation 
of  an  individual's  purpcses  for  owning  a 
gun  and  his  ability  to  u.se  it  only  for 
legitimate  purpo.ses.  Bans  on  mail  order 
and  out-of-State  .sales  make  it  possible 
to  assess  personal  qualifications  for  own- 
ing firearms  by  forcing  sales  io  he  local 
and  face  to  face.  But  mail  order  laws  do 
not  insure  that  such  an  as.sessment  will 
be  made  or  provide  the  criteria  for  such 
an  assessment.  Only  when  we  have  an 
efficient  way  of  evaluating  every  person 
who  wishes  to  purchase  a  gun  will  we  be 
able  to  prevent  those  who  are  most  likely 
carelessly  or  calculatingly  to  misuse  fire- 
arms from  purchasing  them.  Such  an 
evaluation,  which  is  necessar\-  to  min- 
imize deaths  by  firearms  in  our  .society, 
can  be  assured  only  by  a  comprehensive 
system  of  licen.sing  and  registration. 

In  title  VII  of  the  crime  bill  passed 
by  the  Congress  and  signed  into  law  on 
June  19.  we  provided  some  criteria  to 
be  used  in  determining  whether  an  in- 
dividual should  be  allowed  to  have  fire- 
arms. That  title — which  has  been  over- 
looked by  the  popular  press  and  others 
in  relation  to  the  gun  control  legislation 
currently  before  us — prohibits  felons, 
veterans  who  have  been  other  than  hon- 
orably discharged  from  the  armed  serv- 
ices, mental  incompetents,  aliens  illegally 
in  the  country,  persons  who  have  re- 
nounced their  citizenship  and  others 
knowuigly  in  the  employ  of  such  per- 
sons to  receive,  possess  or  transport  fire- 
arms. 

The  purpose  of  these  provisions, 
clearly,  is  to  prevent  firearms  from  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  tho.se  most  likely 
to  misuse  them.  But  how  are  such  pro- 
visions to  be  implemented  and  enforced? 


How  are  we  to  screen  felons,  mental  in- 
competents, and  others  from  receiving 
weapons?  Licensing  and  registration 
seem  to  me  to  be  essential. 

Registration  and  licensing,  it  is  true, 
will  not  entirely  prevent  determined 
criminals  from  obtaining  and  possessing 
firearms.  But  it  may  well  deter  some,  and 
it  is  likely  to  prevent  many  persons  who 
are  not  hardened  or  determined  crim- 
inals, but  who  are  simply  unstable  or 
otherwise  unfit  for  firearms  possession, 
from  obtaining  them.  Take  for  example 
the  case  of  Charles  Whitman,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  student  who  barricaded 
himself  with  a  rifie  in  the  University 
Tower,  from  which  he  killed  31  people 
before  he  was  stopped. 

Had  Federal  registration  and  licensing 
provisions  been  in  effect,  Whitman's 
1  ecord  of  psychiatric  treatment  and  emo- 
tional problems  might  very  well  have 
prevented  him  from  receiving  a  gun  own- 
er's licen.se.  All  the  evidence  .suggests 
that  his  shooting  spree  was  the  result  of  a 
.sudden  emotional  breakdown.  He  was  by 
no  means  a  hardened  or  determined 
criminal  who,  having  been  denied  a  gun 
license,  would  likely  have  stolen  or  other- 
wise illegally  soueht  out  a  gun.  When  his 
emotional  breakdown  came,  he  might 
well  have  engaged  in  \iolencp  regardless 
of  gun  control  laws.  But  without  a  giai 
easily  at  hand,  his  violence  would  have 
been  much  less  destructive  to  the  lives  of 
others. 

If  we  can  cut  down  or  eliminate  fire- 
arms deaths  caused  by  persons  who  are 
not  criminals,  but  who  commit  sudden, 
unpremeditated  crimes  with  firearms  as 
a  result  of  mental  disturbances,  that 
alone  it  seems  to  me,  would  make  pas- 
sage of  strong  Federal  registration  and 
licensing  provisions  mandatory. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  New 
York  State  and  city  gun-control  legisla- 
tion: 

The  Sullivan  Law,  as  amended,  prohibits 
any  person  from  possessing  any  concealable 
weapon  (including  pistols,  revolvers,  and 
.sawed-oflf  shotguns),  unless  he  has  a  license 
to  fMjssess  such  a  weapon  or  is  a  meml)er  of 
the  military.  (There  are  other  exceptions  for 
licensed  dealers,  gunsmiths,  persons  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  or  testing  of  guns  under 
defense  contracts,  use  of  .22  calibre  weapons 
by  youngsters  ages  12  to  16  under  educational 
circumstances  with  permission  of  an  in- 
structor, and  persons  attempting  to  turn  in 
weapons.)  Furthermore,  possession  of  long 
guns  is  denied,  under  the  Sullivan  Law,  to 
persons  convicted  of  a  felony  (unless  granted 
a  certificate  of  good  conduct  as  provided  in 
the  law) ,  or  committed  to  an  institution  for 
mental  illness  i  until  a  rescinding  certificate 
Is  provided  by  an  attending  institutional 
director  or  physician) . 

To  obtain  a  license  to  posses  a  conceable 
weapon,  the  New  York  law  requires  that  the 
applicant: 

( 1 1   has  "good  moral  character" 

(2)  has  "not  been  convicted  anywhere  of  a 
felony  or  any  one"  of  a  number  of  misde- 
meanors and  offenses  (listed  in  section  five- 
hundred-lifty-two  of  the  code  of  criminal 
procedure) 

(3)  has  "stated  whether  he  has  ever 
suffered  any  mental  illness  or  been  confined 
to  any  hospital  or  Institutiou.  public  or 
private,  for  mental  illness,"  and 

(4)  "Concerning  whom  no  good  cause 
exists  for  the  denlul  of  a  license." 

These  provisions,  which  permit  the  posses- 
sion of  concealable  we.^pons  as  an  exemption 
to   a    complete    prohibition    on   concealable 
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weapons  possession,  place  the  burden  on  the 
license  applicant  to  show  why  he  should  be 
exempted.  In  practice,  this  means  that  he 
must  show  good  cause  to  have  a  license  and 
to  possess  a  concealable  weapon  in  the  state 
of  New  York. 

A  license  to  carry  or  possess  a  pistol  or 
revolver  Issued  anywhere  In  New  York  state 
Is  good  throughout  the  state,  except  that  a 
special  addlUonal  license  must  be  granted  by 
the  New  York  City  police  commissioner  to 
permit  a  New  Yorker  licensed  outside  New 
York  City  to  bring  a  gun  Into  the  city. 

These  stringent  restrictions  and  the  pro- 
hibitive assumption  of  the  law  with  regard  to 
possession,  of  course,  do  not  apply  to  long 
guns.  To  remedy  the  lack  of  controls  on  long 
guns  In  the  state  laws,  the  city  of  New  York 
has  enacted  Its  own  local  regulations  on 
firearms,  rifles,  shotguns,  and  ammunition. 
This  local  law  requires  a  special  permit  to 
purchase  and  possess  a  rifle  or  shotgun  in 
New  York  City.  The  law  states  that  "no 
person  of  good  character  and  who  Is  of  good 
repute  In  the  community  .  .  .  shall  be  denied 
a  permit  to  purchase  and  possess  a  rifle  or 
shotgun,"  unless  the  applicant; 

( 1 )  Is  under  the  age  of  eighteen,  or 

(3>  has-been  convicted  of  a  felony  or 
certain  specified  misdemeanors. 

(3)  has  ever  been  confined  to  any  hospital 
or  Institution  for  mental  Illness,  alcoholism, 
or  drug  addiction, 

(4)  suffers  from  a  physical  defect  of  sick- 
ness which  would  make  It  unsafe  for  him  to 
handle  firearms,  rifles  or  shotguns, 

(5)  is  a  mental  defective,  a  habitual 
drunkard,  an  addict  to  narcotic  drugs. 

(6)  has  been  adjudicated  mentally  incom- 
petent, or 

(7)  who  has  received  a  dishonorable  dis- 
charge from  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States  by  an  act  constituting  a  felony  or  cer- 
tain misdemeanors  and  other  offenses. 

The  New  York  City  law  also  requires  all 
rifles  and  shotguns  to  be  registered. 

Naturally,  both  the  state  and  city  of  New 
York  laws  contain  reasonable  exemptions  for 
antique  or  ornamental  guns,  for  temporary 
and  supervised  use  of  guns  by  minors,  for 
non-residents  in  transit  and  other  special 
cases.  Persons  denied  permits  to  possess  fire- 
arms In  New  York  City  may  appeal  to  a  five- 
member  firearms  permit  appeal  board  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ryan  I. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  en- 
couraging that  the  House  at  last  has 
the  opportunity  to  debate  gun  control 
legislation.  But  I  cannot  say  that  I  am 
encouraged  by  the  legislation  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  bill  before  us  today,  H.R.  17735. 
extends  to  rifles  and  shotguns  the  hand- 
guns provisions  of  title  IV  of  Public 
Law  90-351.  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  It  further 
requires  licensing  of  transactions  in  am- 
munition, prohibits  the  interstate  mail- 
order sale  of  ammunition  to  unlicensed 
persons,  and  prohibits  the  sale  by  licensed 
dealers  of  handgun  ammunition  to  per- 
sons under  21  or  long  gun  ammuntion  to 
persons  under  18.  The  committee  report 
seems  to  bend  over  backward  to  reas- 
sure the  foes  of  gun  control.  Even  the 
title  of  the  bill — the  "State  Firearms 
Control  Assistance  Act"  reflects  timidity. 

H.R.  17335  is  clearly  inadequate.  What 
is  required  is  the  registration  of  all  fire- 
arms and  the  licensing  of  their  owners 
and  users,  so  that  police  may  be  able 


to  keep  track  of  lethal  weapons  in  their 
communities,  so  that  weapons  may  be 
kept  out  of  the  hands  of  criminals,  so 
that  weapons  used  in  crimes  may  be 
traced  by  police,  much  as  stolen  auto- 
mobiles can  be  traced;  and  finally  so 
that  persons  illegally  possessing  guns 
may  be  arrested  for  illegal  possession 
before  crimes  of  violence  are  committed. 

I  intend  to  support  amendments  to 
strengthen  this  legislation  along  the 
lines  of  H.R.  17879.  the  Gun  Crime  Pre- 
vention Act  wliich.  I  have  cosponsored 
with  Senator  Tydings.  This  measure 
would  have  required  the  licensing  and 
registration  that  are  so  urgently  needed, 
and  I  hope  its  provisions  will  be  accepted 
by  this  House  when  the  amendments  are 
offered. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
"inconvenience  '  to  sportsmen  that  such 
legislation  would  impose.  This  inconven- 
ience is  no  greater  than  that  involved  in 
securing  a  license  and  registration  for 
one's  car.  I  am  reminded  of  the  poignant 
placard  which  one  citizen  carried  at  the 
spontaneous  demonstration  outside  the 
national  headquarters  of  the  NRA  the 
day  we  were  all  praying  that  Robert 
Kennedy  would  recover.  It  read: 
"Sportsmen:  Think  of  the  inconvenience 
to  the  Kennedys." 

I  would  add:  Think  of  the  inconven- 
ience to  the  Nation,  which  can  ill  afford 
the  loss  of  her  leaders  who  have  been 
murdered  by  guns. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  local 
citizens  needing  firearms  to  uphold  law 
and  order.  I  ask  the  proponents  of  vlgi- 
lantism :  Is  the  public  safety  better  served 
when  the  man  in  the  street — whatever 
his  intentions — is  armed  and  on  an  equal 
footing  with  law-enforcement  officials? 
The  era  when  public  order  was  the  re- 
sponsibility of  vigilantes  has  passed. 

Another  dangerously  misleading  no- 
tion is  summed  up  in  the  slogan:  "If 
guns  are  outlawed,  only  outlaws  will  have 
guns.  '  In  the  first  place,  even  if  guns 
were  generally  outlawed,  firearms  would 
be  available  to  law-enforcement  officials 
and  other  persons  who  legitimately  re- 
quire them.  But  nobody  is  proposing  to 
"outlaw"  guns. 

The  strongest  bill  yet  introduced, 
which  I  have  cosponsored  with  Senator 
Tydings,  would  not  outlaw  guns.  It  would 
require  that  they  be  registered  and  that 
their  owners  be  licensed.  And  this  very 
requirement  would  make  it  more  difficult 
for  them  to  find  their  way  into  the  hands 
of  outlaws. 

According  to  figures  supplied  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  number  of 
people  killed  in  the  United  States  by 
firearms  between  1900  and  1966,  767,000. 
exceeds  the  number  of  Americans  killed 
in  wars  during  the  same  period.  In  1967 
alone,  there  were  a  total  of  134,000  homi- 
cides, assaults,  and  robberies  committed 
by  means  of  firearms. 

I  include  for  the  Record  a  chart  pre- 
pared by  the  Criminal  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  It  compares  mur- 
ders with  firearms  and  murders  overall 
in  States  with  and  without  strong  gun 
control  laws: 


Percent  of 

Overall 

murders  by 

murder 

rate 

firearms 

per  100,000 

strong  gun-law  Statas: 

Pennsylvania 

43.2 

3.2 

New  Jersey 

38.6 

3.5 

New  York 

31.8 

4.8 

Massachusetts 

35.5 

2.4 

Rhode  Island 

24.0 

1  4 

Weak  gun-law  Stales: 

Arizona     

66.4 

fa.  1 

Nevada           

66.9 

10  B 

Texas 

68.7 

9.1 

Mississippi 

70.9 

9./ 

Louisiana 

62.0 

9.9 

In  the  words  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment: 

states  with  strong  firearms  laws  tend  to 
have  fewer  murders  with  guns  than  States 
with  weak  firearms  laws,  and  tend  to  have 
lower  overall  murder  rates. 

I  emphasize  the  second  part  of  this 
sentence  because  it  has  been  claimed 
erroneously  that,  if  criminals  do  not 
have  access  to  guns,  they  will  kill  with 
other  weapons.  The  statistics  do  not  bear 
this  claim  out. 

It  has  also  been  claimed  that  anyone 
who  wants  a  gun  will  get  one,  that  this 
law  will  increase  illegal  trafficking,  and 
that  it  will  have  the  same  effect  on  the 
underworld  that  prohibition  did.  The 
analogy  to  prohibition  breaks  down  be- 
cause, unlike  the  absolute  ban  on  alco- 
hol that  prohibition  imposed,  under  my 
bill,  responsible  persons  will  not  be  de- 
nied access  to  firearms.  Illegal  trafficking 
in  firearms  will  be  restricted,  and  it 
will  be  easier  to  control.  Doubtlessly, 
some  criminals  will  illegally  obtain  fire- 
arms, but  many  fewer  than  are  now  able 
to  do  so  legally. 

The  registration  of  firearms  require- 
ment will  be  similar  to  the  registration 
of  autos:  it  will  be  of  immeasurable  value 
to  police  in  the  investigation  of  crimes 
committed  with  guns.  It  will  make  it 
more  difficult  for  felons,  juveniles,  alco- 
holics, and  mental  incompetents  to 
acquire  guns. 

The  licensing  provision  will  enable 
police  to  restrict  possession  of  firearms 
to  responsible  persons,  and  to  prevent 
their  violent  use  by  irresponsible  persons. 

A  comparison  of  homicide  rates  in  the 
United  States  and  other  industrialized 
countries  of  the  world — all  of  which  have 
stiict  gun  controls — should  convince 
those  who  doubt  the  importance  of  fire- 
arms controls.  The  homicide  rate  in  the 
United  States,  3.5  per  100,000,  is  7  times 
that  of  the  highest  other  countries — 
Canada,  Australia,  and  Italy.  It  is  35 
times  higher  than  Britain.  Germany,  and 
Denmark,  and  more  than  100  times  tlie 
rate  in  Japan  and  the  Netherlands.  The 
suicide  rates  and  accidental  death  rates 
in  these  countries  are  also  significantly 
lower. 

Merely  prohibiting  the  interstate  ship- 
ment of  long  guns  is  not  sufficient,  al- 
though it  will  be  a  small  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendments  which  will  be  offered  to  in- 
clude strict  licensing  and  registration 
requirements.  It  is  time  that  the  United 
States  joined  the  ranks  of  civilized  na- 
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tions  and  controlled  the  abuse  of  fire- 
arms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  witnessed 
enough  crimes  of  violence  in  this  coun- 
try during  the  past  few  months  to  make 
all  of  us  aware  of  the  urgent  need  for 
legislation,  and  we  have  witnessed  a 
wave  of  public  support  for  strict  gun 
controls  which  has  swept  the  coimtry 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  tragic  assassina- 
tions of  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  and  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy 
and  which  makes  it  imperative  that  the 
Congress  lespond. 

I  intend  to  support  amendments  to 
strengthen  this  legislation  along  the 
lines  of  the  Gun  Crime  Prevention  Act 
which  was  introduced  in  the  other  body 
by  Senator  Tydings,  and  which  I  spon- 
sored in  this  body. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
MacGregor  1 . 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  if  the  gentleman  can  recall  of  any 
prominent  person  who  was  assassinated 
with  a  shotgun  that  used  a  shotgun 
shell  designed  for  bird  shooting? 

Mr.  RYAN.  In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  my 
answer  is  "Yes."  My  recollection  is  that 
one  William  Woodward,  Jr..  several 
years  ago  was  shot  to  death  by  a  shot- 
gun. He  was  a  millionaire,  the  owner  of 
a  famous  stable  of   race  horses. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman will  find  that  in  that  particular 
instance  lie  was  not  assassinated  with  a 
shotgun  shell  designed  for  bird  shooting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire  how  many  minutes  I  have  re- 
maining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
7  minutes  remaining. 

Ml-.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Ml-.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  does  the 
gentleman  tiom  California  wish  an 
audience  at  this  hour  of  the  evening? 
Mr.  CORMAN.  I  would  state  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  this  will  be  printed  up  in  the 
Record,  and  sent  to  each  Member,  and 
I  believe  that  will  be  adequate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment if  I  may  on  a  couple  of  things  that 
have  come  up  during  discussion  of  the 
bUl. 

Fii-st  of  all,  as  to  the  philosophy  of  this 
bill:  It  is  the  philosophy  of  the  com- 
mittee that  should  we  stop  the  inter- 
state commerce  of  guns  and  require  that 
such  commerce  be  conducted  by  licensed 
detilers  who  will  keep  records,  then  the 
States  may  impose  whatever  regula- 
tions are  reasonable  within  their  States. 
That  obviously  cannot  be  done  in  a  coun- 
trs'  such  as  ours  if  the  flow  of  weapons 
is  permitted  through  interstate  com- 
merce without  the  opportunity  of  the 
State  governments  to  control  that  traf- 
fic. 


I  believe  most  of  us  would  concede 
that  Wyoming  does  not  need  the  same 
kind  of  regulation  as  does  New  York  or 
California.  So  the  legislation  is  reason- 
able, and  will  be  of  tremendous  assistance 
to  the  States.  Obviously  without  some 
State  regulations  there  will  be  little 
meaning  to  this  bill,  but  it  is  also  clear 
that  i-esidenLs  of  the  \arious  States  are 
going  to  see  to  it  that  their  legislatures 
do  impose  reasonable  regulations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  mentioned 
that  we  are  acting  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hysteria.  I  point  out  that  the  State  of 
New  York  has  been  tiyiug  since  1910  to 
curb  and  control  traffic  and  ownership 
of  guns,  but  without  this  legislation  it 
cannot  be  effectively  done.  So  we  have 
been  fus.sing  about  the  problem  for 
nearly  half  a  centuiy. 

Wc  have  heard  a  lot.  and  we  will  hear 
a  lot  more,  about  the  jroor  hunter  and 
the  poor  collector,  and  the  poor  fellow 
who  wants  to  give  a  gun  to  his  son.  And 
I  would  not  tell  you  for  one  moment  that 
this  bill  is  not  going  to  have  an  effect  on 
anybody — it  is  going  to  have  a  little  bit 
of  an  effect  on  everybody,  but  it  really 
is  not  going  to  have  much  effect  on  the 
law-abiding  citizen  because  he  is  going 
to  have  the  ability  to  go  to  a  licensed 
dealer  in  his  State  and  get  a  gim. 

Furthermore.  I  doubt  that  there  are 
very  many  jieople  who  have  been  saving 
for  10  years  to  go  hunting,  and  that 
probably  among  those  that  have,  there 
will  be  veiT  few  who  will  lose  their  gun 
on  the  way.  But  if  that  happens,  they  will 
then  still  be  able  to  hunt,  because  they 
will  be  able  to  borrow  a  gun,  or  to  rent 
a  gun.  and  if  it  turns  out  that  they 
want  to  buy  it  all  they  have  to  do  is  ar- 
i-ange  through  a  licensed  dealer  there, 
to  have  that  licensed  dealer  ship  it  to  a 
licensed  dealer  within  their  own  State 
and  buy  it  from  him. 

What  about  residence?  I  am  sure  that 
this  will  be  discussed  in  great  detail,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  this  legislation,  a  per- 
son may  have  more  than  one  residence. 
So  that  a  Congressman  who  keeps  a 
house  in  Virginia  and  one  in  California, 
who  can  legally  acquire  a  gim  in  Vir- 
ginia under  the  Virginia  State  law,  can 
acquire  it  legally  so  far  as  this  bill  is 
concerned,  and  he  can  take  it  with  him 
wherever  he  may  wish  to  go. 

As  the  term  "residence,"  under  Black's 
legal  dictionary,  it  has  different  mean- 
ings for  different  statutes. 

The  purpose  of  this  statute  is  to  en- 
able States  to  control  gun  traffic  by  those 
who  live  within  their  State.  A  person 
cannot  go  outside  of  the  State  of  his 
residence  for  the  purpose  of  circumvent- 
ing the  law.  But  if  he  maintains  a  resi- 
dence in  the  State  or  has  a  place  of 
abode  for  a  substantial  period  of  time, 
then  he  is  a  resident  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  a  gun  from  a  licensed  dealer. 
There  have  been  questions  such  as, 
"Why  do  I  have  to  die  to  give  my  son  a 
gun?" 

First  of  all,  we  have  amended  the  bill 
so  that  a  weapon  may  pass  in  a  will  or 
by  interstate  succession  as  there  is  then 
a  record  of  where  the  gun  went.  You 
can  give  your  son  a  gun  within  the  State 
he  resides  and  you  reside. 

The  only  imposition  on  you  is  that  if 
you  were  to  give  your  gun  to  a  son  or 
to  anybody  else  who  resides  in  a  State 


other  than  your  own  State,  that  trans- 
action must  be  conducted  through  a 
licensed  dealer.  Of  course,  it  is  a  slight 
imposition,  but  it  is  not  a  great  imposi- 
tion and  it  is  the  only  way  we  can  give 
meaningful  effect  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  will  not  expect  an 
answer  from  the  gentleman  at  this  time, 
but  I  do  want  to  point  out  that  there  are 
some  of  us  who  are  concerned  about  gun 
shows  and  what  this  new  bill  or  law  if 
it  is  enacted  into  law  would  do  to  peo- 
ple who  are  participating  in  gun  shows. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  checking  with  the  Tieasury 
Department  to  see  what  the  existing 
regulations  are  and  to  see  what  their 
expectations  are  witli  reference  to  gun 
shows:  it  that  correct? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  That  is  correct.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  going  to  impo.se  any  undue 
hardship  on  those  who  are  licensed  deal- 
ers participating  in  gun  shows  and  I 
think  that  that  can  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  In  other  words,  it  is 
not  our  intent  to  cause  any  hard.«hip. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Under  this  bill  or  un- 
der the  law,  if  this  bill  becomes  the  law, 
can  a  sportsman  who  is  living  in  Cali- 
fornia go  into  the  adjoining  States  for 
deer  hunting,  for  example,  into  Arizona 
or  Utah  with  guns  which  he  lawfully 
owns? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Yes.  sir;  If  they  acquire 
them  within  the  State  of  their  residency, 
they  can  take  the  gun  out  of  the  State 
and  use  it  and  bring  it  back  to  the  State. 
Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  This  would  work  no 
hardship,  therefore,  upon  the  legitimate 
owners  of  guns  who  use  them  for  sport 
purposes. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  the  gentleman's  staUinent  is 
correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  hear  talk  about  some 
amendments  and  pleas  that  the  time  not 
be  unduly  restricted.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I,  for  one.  and  I  think  the  v.hole 
committee  is  perfectly  willing  to  see  that 
we  take  as  much  time  as  is  necessary  so 
that  the  House  may  work  its  will  on  this 
bill. 

We  also  recognize  that  it  is  late  in  the 
session  and  that  this  kind  of  bill  may 
have  to  go  to  conference. 

I  think  we  ought  not  to  let  ourselves 
kill  important  legislation  by  a  filibuster 
of  frivolous  amendments. 

I  would  hope  that  those  vvho  have 
amendments  might  discuss  them  with  the 
committee  so  we  can  reach  agreement  on 
those  that  appear  to  be  reasonable  and 
that  we  can  have  cogent  but  brief  debate 
on  them  and  that  all  Members  will  be 
willing  to  stay  here  as  long  as  is  neces- 
sar>'  to  act  on  this  bill. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  explain  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  did  not  intend  to 
impose  its  will  on  the  whole  House  so 
far  as  the  matter  of  registration  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  important  that  the  House 
make  the  decision  as  to  registration  and 
in  the  normal  course  the  conferees. 
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Mr.  Cliairman,  peace  on  our  streets,  an 
end  to  riots,  violence  and  crime,  tran- 
quillity in  our  Nation;  today,  these  are 
the  foremost  hof)es  of  every  American. 
We  want  law;  we  want  order,  and  we 
want  security. 

Of  course,  this  security  in  the  long 
run  can  only  be  achieved  by  attacking 
the  roots  of  crime  and  violence,  by  eradi- 
cating poverty  and  disease  and  igno- 
rance, deprivation  and  discrimination,  by 
involving  all  our  citizens  in  our  institu- 
tions, by  giving  all  Americans  a  stake  in 
the  progress  and  stability  of  our  Nation. 
But  that  effort  will  take  much  time,  much 
money,  and  much  patience. 

There  are,  however,  today  immediate 
steps  which  can  be  taken  to  provide  spe- 
cific short-term  relief  from  crime,  as  well 
as  the  fear  of  crime,  and  from  the  ten- 
sion and  danger  many  Americans  feel. 
The  measure  before  the  House  has  the 
support  of  the  President's  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders,  on  which  I 
was  privileged  to  serve,  as  well  as  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency, the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  Unitt-d 
States,  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  Governors,  may- 
ors. State  attorneys  general,  police  chiefs, 
district  attorneys,  other  officials,  and  the 
vast  majority  of  our  citizens.  Let  me  re- 
peat— the  vast  majority  of  our  citizens, 
both  tho.se  who  own  guns  as  well  as  those 
who  do  not,  recognize  the  need  for  this 
gun  legislation.  Support  for  this  bill  is 
based  on  the  belief  that  deadly  weapons 
of  all  kinds  should  be  kept  out  of  tiie 
hands  of  criminals,  addicts,  mental  in- 
competents, thrill-seeking  juveniles,  and 
other  irresponsibles  who  should  not  have 
them. 

State  and  local  governments  through- 
out this  Nation  have  tried  to  meet  this 
need  through  local  laws  and  ordinances, 
but  the  job  is  too  great  for  them  alone. 
Federal  assistance  is  essential  to  prevent 
citizens  from  evading  local  laws  by 
traveling  to  neighboring  States  to  pur- 
chase guns  or  by  making  mail  order  pur- 
chases from  distant  suppliers. 

This  bill,  H.R.  17735,  as  amended  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  ex- 
tends to  long  gims,  rifles,  and  shotguns, 
restrictions  similar  to  those  the  Con- 
gress has  already  applied  to  handgims. 
Generally  speaking,  these  provisions  re- 
quire that  long  guns  be  purchased  over 
the  counter  in  the  State  of  the  pur- 
chaser's residence.  It  also  requires  that 
mail  order  purchases  be  placed  through 
local  gun  dealers.  This  will  assure  that 
licensed  dealers  will  comply  with  local, 
state  and  Federal  law  in  the  purchaser's 
home  State.  The  committee  amended  the 
bill  to  provide  for  a  limited  exception 
allowing  the  purchase  of  rifles  and  shot- 
guns in  a  "contiguous  State"  in  limited 
cases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  today  de- 
bates ^un  control  legislation  for  the  first 
time  in  30  years.  We  have,  within  our 
power  today  to  make  this  Nation  safer. 
Tlie  only  real  objection  expressed  to  this 
measure  is  that  it  will  inconvenience 
law-abiding  citizens.  In  fact,  little  in- 
convenience, if  any,  is  involved,  but  if 
there  be  inconvenience,  I  submit  it  is  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  the  benefits  that 
this  legislation  promises.  If  we  can  re- 
store a  sense  of  security,  if  we  can  re- 


duce crime  and,  p)erhaps  more  im- 
portantly, eliminate  the  fear  of  crime 
which  is  so  pervasive  today,  then,  cer- 
tainly, the  costs  are  warranted. 

If  we  really  are  serious  about  doing 
something  about  crime,  about  riots, 
about  violence,  here  is  our  chance, 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  measure  has  been 
carefully  examined  and  each  section 
carefully  considered.  We  who  support 
this  legislation  know  that  no  bill  is  per- 
fect. However,  I  ask  my  colleagues  who 
support  gun  legislation  to  support  the 
Judiciary  committee  in  its  effort  to  stave 
off  attempts  to  rewrite  this  legislation  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  Unanticipated  re- 
sults and  confused  legislation  can  result 
if  this  measure  is  allowed  to  be  torn  up 
on  the  floor  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  expect  to  hear 
opponents  of  this  legislation  argue  that 
the  only  firearm  that  should  be  regu- 
lated by  Federal  law  is  the  handgun,  that 
long  guns,  rifles  and  shotguns  are  truly 
the  hunter's  weapon  and  not  the  in- 
strument of  the  criminal.  But  if  we  claim 
to  truly  be  concerned  with  the  growing 
crime  rate  and  seriou.sly  desire  to  equip 
our  law  enforcement  authorities  with  the 
tools  they  need  to  combat  crime,  then 
we  cannot  continue  to  ignore  the  advice 
of  law  enforcement  authorities  at  every 
level. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
high-powered  rifle  is  the  favorite  weapon 
of  the  assassin. 

We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  the  rifle  has  been  the  main  weapon 
of  snipers  who  have  taken  their  toll  in 
our  big  city  riots,  nor  can  we  ignore  the 
fact  that  a  rifle  is  often  the  favorite 
weapon  of  the  berserk  killer. 

The  victim  of  a  lethal  shotgun  or  rifle 
shot  is  no  less  dead,  no  less  seriously 
maimed  than  the  victim  of  a  revolver  or 
pistol  shot. 

The  time  for  action  is  now.  We  have 
delayed  too  long. 

Mr.   BERRY.   Mr.   Chairman.   I  have 
been  convinced  that  there  are  some  rea- 
sonable Federal  gun  law  provisions  wiiich 
I  can  honestly  endorse. 
They  include: 

Federal  licensing  of  all  manufacturers, 
importers,  and  dealers  in  firearms,  hand- 
gun ammunition,  and  components. 

Keeping  of  detailed  records  of  ship- 
ments and  sales  of  all  firearms  by  li- 
censed manufacturers,  importers,  and 
dealers. 

Prohibition  of  transporting,  buying,  or 
selling  any  stolen  firearm. 

Prohibitions  against  possession  of  fire- 
arms by  any  person  under  indictment, 
a  fugitive  from  justice,  or  anyone  con- 
victed of  a  crime. 

Making  it  illegal  for  any  dealer  to  ship 
any  firearm  into  any  State  which  re- 
quires a  permit  to  purchase  such  a  fire- 
arm without  receiving  evidence  of  the 
possession  of  such  a  permit  by  the  pro- 
spective purchaser. 

Registration  and  payment  of  a  $200 
tax  on  any  fully  automatic  rifles  of  less 
than  16  inches  and  shotguns  of  less  than 
26  inches. 

Payment  of  a  $5  tax  on  the  transfer 
of  any  shot  pistols  or  rifles  less  than  12 
inches  and  all  weapons  capable  of  firing 
a  shot  if  such  weapons  can  be  concealed. 
Endorsing  postal  laws  prohibiting 
shipment  of  concealable  firearms  such  as 


pistols  and  revolvers  through  the  mails 
except  to  law-enforcement  officers. 

Bans  against  mail-order  sales  of  all 
handguns. 

All  these  crimes  should  be  punishable 
by  up  to  $5,000  in  fines  and  5  years  im- 
prisonment, or  both. 

Anyone  committing  a  Federal  crime 
with  a  firearm  for  which  the  sentence  is 
more  than  1  year  should  receive  a  $10,000 
fine  and  10  years  in  prison. 

Can-j'ing  a  deadly  weapon  aboard  a 
commercial  air  carrier  should  be  out- 
lawed and  carry  a  $1,000  fine  and  1  year 
in  prison  as  a  jjenalty. 

These  laws  would  cover  every  con- 
ceivable case  of  firearm  misuse  in  this 
country  to  say  nothing  of  all  the  State 
and  local  regulations. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  the  law.s 
I  have  just  mentioned  are  now  on  the 
books  in  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  of 
1938.  and  the  National  Firearms  Act  of 
193-1.  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  as 
amended,  and  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968. 

Should  we  pass  some  more  laws  or 
should  we  just  get  around  to  enforcing 
the  laws  we  already  have? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  time  of  Senator  Kennedys  assassi- 
nation, the  Nation  rose  as  one  in  sorrow 
but  few  could  still  be  shocked.  It  was  the 
impulse  of  most  Americans  to  do  some- 
thing at  once  to  drastically  reduce  the 
possibility  that  this  .sad  tragedy  would 
continue  to  repeat  itself,  over  and  over. 
We  were  advised,  however,  not  to  act  in 
haste,  and  not  to  unjustly  overreact  to 
this  senseless  killing. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  death  was  over  a 
month  ago.  During  these  past  weeks 
hearings  have  been  held  in  Congress, 
and  editorials,  stories,  and  advertise- 
ments have  appeared  in  newspapers  and 
on  other  media  throughout  the  Nation. 
We  have  had  time  to  weigh  the  issues, 
and  now  is  the  time  to  act. 

I  supported  the  regulation  of  hand- 
gims in  the  omnibus  crime  bill.  I  submit 
to  you.  however,  that  the  omnibus  bill 
covered  only  a  part  of  the  problem.  H.R. 
17735,  which  we  are  now  considering, 
provides  for  justifiable  and  necessary- 
firearm  controls  and  regulations  not  in- 
cluded in  the  omnibus  bill.  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  about  the  press- 
ing nature  of  this  legislation.  The  report 
by  the  Judiciarj'  Committee  clearly 
stated  the  point  when  it  declared  that 
"the  increasing  rate  of  crime  and  law- 
lessness and  the  growing  use  of  fire- 
arms in  violent  crime  clearly  attest  to 
a  need  to  strengthen  Federal  regulation 
of  interstate  firearms  trafiQc." 

AH  of  us  are  aware  that  long  guns, 
which  are  covered  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee bill,  are  used  by  many  millions  for 
legitimate  sporting  and  hunting  activi- 
ties. None  of  us  can  deny  those  horrible 
memories,  however,  of  Lee  Oswald,  and 
of  Charles  Whitman,  and  of  others  in 
our  own  communities  who  have  used 
long  guns  in  their  demented  sport — the 
death  of  men.  It  is  the  job  of  this  Con- 
gress to  right  the  balance  between  order 
and  murder,  and  to  legislate  con- 
trols that  are  fair  to  the  sportsman,  but 
also  fair  to  society  as  a  whole. 

We  know  the  statistics  behind  death  by 
gun.  We  know  that  over  6,500  deaths 
were  the  result  of  gims  last  year,  and  we 
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know  that  many  tens  of  thousands  have 
been  injured.  We  know,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  30  people  were  killed  by  guns 
in  England  last  year,  and  that  the  total 
in  France  was  12.  We  know  that  although 
it  has  been  claimed  and  widely  publicized 
that  only  3.4  percent  of  all  serious  crimes 
last  year  involved  guns,  the  figure  for 
homicide  Is  59.3  percent,  and  for  rob- 
berv  almost  40  percent.  All  of  these  three 
statistics  come  from  the  National  Shoot- 
ing Sports  Foundation. 

There  is,  then,  a  solid  and  proven  need 
for  gun  regulation.  No  one  questions  our 
ability  to  control  sales  of  almost  all  guns, 
and  the  evidence  all  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  with  such  control,  death  and 
maiming  would  become  much  less  com- 
mon in  our  great  but  violence-torn  land 
than  at  present.  As  the  New  York  Times 
indicated  in  its  June  17  editori.^1: 

Even  strong  ?un  control  will  not  stop 
crime:  it  will  not  prevent  all  murders. 
Granted,  but  the  statistics  in  tli'.s  country 
and  abroad  show  that  regulation  and 
registration  markedly  reduce  the  risks. 

With  all  of  this  compelling  evidence  to 
show  the  glaring  necessity  for  strong 
controls,  there  are  still  many  who  opiio.se 
them.  I  think  that  the  reasons  for  op- 
position ranee  from  serious  and  reason- 
able all  of  the  way  to  paranoid.  Most  of 
them  have  been  highly  publicized  during 
the  past  few  weeks,  and  all  of  thorn  have 
had  their  chance  to  influence  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  first  argument  against  controls  is 
the  constitutional  one.  The  second 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  notes: 

A  well  regulated  Militia,  being  necessary  to 
the  security  ol  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms,  shall  not  be 
infringed. 

It  is  claimed  that  moderate  gun  regu- 
lation would  infringe  the  right  of  the 
.people,  and  therefore  subvert  the  Ameri- 
can constitutional  system  of  liberty. 

In  order  to  examine  this  argument,  it 
is  necessary  to  take  the  entire  amend- 
ment, and  not  just  one  phrase  of  it. 
Clearly  the  right  to  bear  arms  is  pref- 
aced by  recognition  of  the  necessity  for 
a  strong  militia.  During  the  1780's  and 
1790's,  isolated  frontier  towns  and  set- 
tlements were  faced  with  danger  from 
animals,  and  from  Indians.  There  were 
no  police  forces,  and  the  army  was  very 
small  and  largely  disbanded.  Men  lived 
by  hunting  game,  and  following  the  lore 
of  the  outdoors.  For  all  of  these  reasons, 
it  was  natural  that  the  common  defense 
be  provided  for  by  the  men  of  the  settle- 
ments. Each  had  a  gun  for  protection, 
and  the  necessity  for  their  joining  in  an 
informal  militia  to  put  down  a  common 
external  threat  was  recognized  by  our 
Foimding  Fathers. 

The  situation  now  is  very  different. 
Most  of  our  Nation's  people  have  moved 
into  the  cities  and  their  suburban  areas. 
Most  rural  areas  are  no  longer  isolated. 
Radio,  the  telephone,  and  the  automo- 
bile have  greatly  reduced  distances,  and 
no  part  of  our  country  is  really  in  need 
of  informal  militia  arrangements.  Everj'- 
where  the  police,  be  they  city  or  town 
or  State,  are  on  call.  The  formal  militia 
is  now  stronger  than  ever.  The  National 
Guard  is  ready  to  serve  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Governors  of  the  States  in 
cases  of  local  emergencies,  or  under  the 


orders  of  the  President  of   the  United 
States,  if  necessary. 

We  no  longer  live  in  a  society  of  pio- 
neers and  woodsmen.  We  should  no  long- 
er feel  the  urge  to  take  the  law  into  our 
own  hands,  although  it  is  unfortunate 
that  some  still  do.  Gun  ownership  and 
possession  were  a  right  by  necessity  in 
frontier  America.  In  today's  urban  and 
complex  America,  gun  ownership  must 
be  licensed  and  regulated  so  as  to  best 
serve  the  undeniable  right  of  the  people 
to  be  more  secure  in  their  persons  and 
in  their  ix)litical  institutions. 

Another  reason  presented  against  gun 
regulation  and  license  is  the  threat  of 
Communist  subversion.  Throughout  the 
years  I  have  always  fought  against  Com- 
munist efforts  to  dominate  unwilling 
l>eopIes.  I  was  called  by  my  country  to 
fight  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe  and 
I  did  so.  I  feel  compelled  to  fight  for  a 
strong  military  posture  in  this  Congress, 
and  I  do  so.  I  do  not.  however,  feel  that 
the  Communist  threat  to  our  way  of  life 
is  such  that  we  must  fight  it  town  by 
town  and  block  by  block  with  pistols  and 
shotguns.  I  am  very  disturbed  by  articles 
and  advertisements  that  link  patriotism 
with  opposition  to  gun  registration. 

An  ad  appearinu  la.st  month  in  a 
Wa.shington  newspaper  declared: 

As  heir.';  to  the  cherished  American 
dream  .  .  .  we  cannot  be  a  party  to  any  emo- 
tional enort  to  n-edlcssly  re.strlct  <<r  t.ike 
away  from  responsible  Americans,  the  lire- 
arms  they  peacefully  possess.  .  We  are 
greatly  concerned  that  the  political  move- 
ment behind  this  effort  will  sooner  or  later 
result  in  the  total  elimination  of  the  pri- 
vate ownership  of  firearms  in  this  co\intry. 
Help  tis  instead,  to  make  more  proud  :>11 
patriotic  Americans  who  are  the  real  strength 
of  this  Nation.  .  . 


The  ad  also  noted  that: 

It  is  time  the  American  people  be  aware 
that  the  real  enemy  to  our  way  of  life  Is 
communism.  .  .  .  Many  responsible  American 
citizens  are  concerned  with  unreasonable 
firearms  legislation  because  they  are  con- 
cerned as  to  who  will  really  be  the  ultimate 
beneticlary  of  such  legislation. 


I  think  that  such  thinking  does  an 
injustice  to  the  American  people.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  regulation  or  registra- 
tion of  guns  plays  into  the  hands  of  the 
Communists.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
deeply  ingrained  .sense  of  love  of  country 
that  we  feel  is  going  to  be  weakened  be- 
cause we  recognize  our  responsibility  to 
the  internal  security  of  the  American 
people  by  regulating  or  registering  our 
weapons. 

Throughout  our  historj',  many  acts 
of  braveiT  on  the  field  have  been  per- 
formed by  Americans  who  never  felt  the 
importance  of  using  unregistered  guns 
at  home.  Indeed,  many  brave  acts  were 
the  work  of  men  who  did  not  have  the 
slightest  peacetime  connections  with 
nuns  at  all.  Some  of  these  acts  were  even 
performed  by  those  who  detested  gims 
under  other  circumstances.  The  heroic 
deeds  of  Sgt.  Alvin  York  during  World 
War  I  are  an  example  of  this. 

Thus,  Americans  have  shown  their 
love  of  country  on  and  off  the  battlefield 
without  regard  to  their  possession  of 
guns  during  peacetime.  To  go  even  fur- 
ther, and  to  suggest  that  the  act  of  ac- 
cepting gun  regulation  or  of  registering 
his  gun  would  make  an  American  less 


ready  or  able  to  fight  communism  for  his 
country,  is  to  show  great  lack  of  faith  in 
the  American  character  indeed. 

I  am  even  more  disturbed  by  those  who 
say  that  their  pos.session  of  guns  is  nec- 
essary to  protect  their  liberties  from  un- 
ju.st  acts  of  the  American  Government, 
i  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  are  some 
Americans  who  see  the  menace  of  com- 
munism in  such  a  distorted  way  that 
they  are  led  to  believe  that  over  50  per- 
cent of  American  political  institutions 
are  already  CommunLst  dominated.  We 
all  remember  that  in  his  "Black  Book," 
the  founder  of  the  John  Birch  Society 
referred  to  President  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower as  a  "conscious  agent  of  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy,"  I  was  not  frightened 
by  the  .society's  efforts  to  impeach  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  We  all  a",i-ee  that 
the  constitutional  method  lor  removing 
such  officials  is  through  impeachment, 
ttnd  that  it  is  the  right  in  our  democracy 
for  any  organization  to  advocate  such 
mea.sures,  and  to  erect  huge  billboards 
on  behalf  of  their  ideas. 

I  was  and  am  greatly  disturbed,  !lo^v- 
ever,  by  the  activities  of  such  extreme 
riahtwing  groups  as  the  Minutemen. 
These  organizations  are  arming  them- 
selves daily,  and  sugsestini'  tliat  their 
members  purchase  .standard  pistols  and 
rifles,  with  at  least  a  tiiou.sand  round.s  of 
ammunition  for  each  gun. 

These  are  not  just  rifihtwinc  organiza- 
tions that  I  worry  about,  but  leftwing 
also.  Not  just  conventional  political- 
extremist  groups,  but  also  racial  groups. 
The  Black  Panther  group  in  California  is 
armini?  for  ".self-dcff!i;-e."'  and  t'lere  are 
v.hite  racist  groups  with  guns  also. 

It  is  one  thing  for  the  i-un  ?rour.s  to 
.<ay  that  citizens  need  guns  as  a  last  re- 
sort to  protect  them  again.st  the  Govern- 
ment, so  that  the  guns  should  not  be 
regulated  or  licensed  by  the  Government. 
In  defense  of  their  .statement,  ihev  cite 
the  registration  of  runs  by  Nazi  Germany 
and  Communist  nations.  It  is  quite  an- 
other ;  nd  terrible  thin.;  to  think  of  the 
reasons  that  each  group  has  for  arming 
itself.  The  gun  groups  might  think  that 
we  should  all  be  armed  with  unregistered 
;iuns  for  protection  aeain.st  the  American 
Government  should  our  Government  go 
Communist.  Going  Communist,  however, 
means  'different  things  to  different  peo- 
ple. Asil  noted,  Robert  Welch  thoucht 
President  Eisenhower  a  Communist.  The 
American  Nazi  Party  thinks  almost  all 
Jews  to  be  Communists.  Last  week  I  saw 
a  hate  sheet  which  expressed  sorrow  and 
sympathy  for  the  family  of  Senator  Ken- 
nedy. As  for  the  late  Senator  himself, 
however,  the  publication  .<=aid  that,  since 
he  was  an  agent  for  the  Zionists  and  the 
Reds,  he  got  what  he  deserved. 

Extremist  groups  kill  civil  rights  work- 
ers, and  fanatics  kill  civil  richts  leaders 
and  Senator  Kennedy.  A  black  extremist 
group  killed  Malcolm  X  because  he  was 
a  threat  to  the  leadership  of  their  move- 
ment, and  because  he  was  suspected  of 
having  soft  feelings  towards  whites. 

When  we  come  down  to  it.  should  we 
give  recognition  to  the  so-called  right 
of  anyone  to  keep  and  buy  unregulated 
unregistered  guns  in  reserve  in  case  he 
feels  the  possibility  that  in  the  future 
he  might  feel  the  need  to  superimpose 
his  decision  by  bullet  over  the  decision 
of  millions  of  Americans  by  ballot?  Yes, 
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there  is  the  possibility  that  some  en- 
lighted  person  might  save  America  with 
his  gun.  The  possiblUtes  are  Infinitely 
greater,  however,  that  one  or  more  de- 
mented men  would  Icill  a  national  leader 
standing  for  social  progress,  and  that 
more  demented  people  would  kill  other 
leaders,  until  the  entire  framework  of 
our  democratic  political  institutions  is 
warped  by  fear  of  assassination.  Then 
the  distance  between  our  people  and 
our  leaders  will  grow  wide,  and  the  un- 
regulated guns  which  some  hoped  would 
save  America  will  cause  us  to  loose  the 
great  freedom  that  we  have  always 
enjoyed. 

Several  of  the  gun  groups  have  raised 
the  point  that  we  should  control  the 
abuse  of  guns,  and  severely  punish  those 
who  use  guns  in  the  commission  of  seri- 
ous crime.  I  agree. 

I  support  Mr.  Casey's  amendment  to 
the  committee  gun  biU.  Under  the  pro- 
visions Qf.Jiis  bill.  H.R.  6137,  long  prison 
sentences  would  be  given  to  those  who 
rob.  assault,  murder,  rape,  and  kidnap 
while  carrying  or  using  guns  carried  in 
interstate  commerce.  This  legislation  has 
the  support  of  all  who  want  to  punish 
gun  crimes.  The  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion has  supported  this  bill  for  2  years. 
I  think  it  should  be  passed  without  delay. 

As  valuable  as  Mr.  Casey's  bill  is.  it 
would  serve  to  primarily  punish  those 
convicted  of  ciimes  involving  guns.  Dur- 
ing 1  week  last  month,  there  were  198 
gun  deaths  in  the  United  States.  Over 
100  of  these  deaths  were  murders.  Surely 
our  duty  does  not  stop  at  punishing  those 
who   are   responsible   for  such  horrible 

deeds. 

We  owe  it  to  the  American  people  to 
do  our  best  to  prevent  such  murders  and 
deaths  from  continuing.  We  must  tr>'  to 
prevent  and  not  to  wait  for  the  sad 
necessity  to  inflict  punishment.  Thus, 
while  the  Casey  bill  is  good,  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient. It  should  be  regarded  as  a  neces- 
saiT  addition  to  the  committee  gun  bill. 
The  administration  bill  would  then  im- 
pose strict  punishment  upon  those  who 
use  guns  for  crimes  instead  of  registering 
them  for  sport. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  come  to  the 
most  emotion-packed  declaration  by  gun 
groups.  This  is  the  charge  that  raises 
perhaps  the  most  opposition  to  sensible 
gun  regulation  and  registration.  It  is  the 
contention  that  gun  registration  is  the 
first  step  in  the  planned  process  of  tak- 
ing away  all  guns  from  all  private  citi- 
zens. 

This  charge  is  repeated  so  often  that  it 
has  gained  a  certain  measure  of  accept- 
ance as  truth.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
true,  nor  do  the  many  hunters  and  other 
spoi-tsmen  in  the  Congress  who  support 
same  gun  controls. 

The  fact  is  that  a  gun  is  an  instru- 
oient  with  the  potential  to  do  great 
damage.  It  causes  almost  6,000  deaths, 
with  bereaved  widows  and  orphans,  each 
year.  There  is  no  question  that  a  gxm  In 
the  wrong  hands  can  cause  great  damage 
to  society  itself,  as  the  recent  assassina- 
tions have  shown.  Therefore,  gim  sales 
should  be  regulated  and  guns  should  be 
registered,  to  show  who  owns  them.  Cars 
are  used  in  hit-and-run  deaths.  They 
bear  license  plates  so  that  both  the  car 
and  the  owner  can  be  easily  found  if 


necessary.  Perhaps  the  owner  was  the 
hit-and-run  driver.  If  so,  a  serious  crime 
is  easily  solved.  Perhaps  the  car  was 
borrowed,  or  stolen  from  him.  In  these 
cases,  the  police  can  speak  with  the  own- 
er at  once,  and  perhaps  obtain  good  leads 
while  the  trail  is  still  warm. 

It  is  also  notable  that  no  one  questions 
the  necessity  for  the  demonstration  of 
mental  and  physical  competence  before 
a  license  to  drive  can  be  obtained.  No 
one  questions  the  need  for  obtaining  a 
license  to  drive,  although  obtaining  one 
from  the  county  clerk  or  motor  vehicle 
office  can  be  a  chore,  as  is  the  necessity 
for  taking  the  written  and  road  tests.  I 
think  this  is  because  we  grew  up  with 
the  realization  that  a  car  has  a  great 
public  character,  and  that  the  actions  of 
one  driver  can  have  a  great  impact  on 
the  lives  and  well  being  of  other  drivers, 
their  passengers,  and  people  who  desire 
nothing  more  than  to  walk  down  the 
street  in  peace. 

Automobile  registration  and  license 
requirements  have  been  in  effect  in  this 
counti-y  for  over  40  years,  and  there 
are  now  more  drivers  and  cars  than  ever. 

The  act  of  registration  is  an  act  to  reg- 
ulate use  of  vehicles  to  conform  to  a 
great  social  need:  it  is  not  an  act  to  out- 
law driving  or  cars  or  a  device  for  con- 
fiscation. Restaurants  are  licensed  to  as- 
sure that  they  provide  the  public  with 
food  served  under  certain  health  stand- 
ards that  are  necessary  to  protect  the 
welfare  of  the  community.  Pilots,  dogs, 
phai-macists,  and  schoolteachers  are  li- 
censed and  certified  for  the  same  rea- 
sons. Each  city  and  town  has  a  building 
code  to  enforce  wiiat  society  believes  to 
be  minimum  standards  of  health,  com- 
fort and  safety  for  human  beings.  In 
each  case  the  regulation  is  accepted  as 
necessary  for  public  health  and  safety. 

Even  in  hunting  and  fishing  there  are 
requirements  as  to  what  equipment  can 
be  used,  and  as  to  the  types  of  fish  or 
animal  life  that  can  be  sought,  with  lim- 
its as  to  season  and  size  of  catch.  These 
regulations  are  also  accepted. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  support  gun 
regulation.  We  are  not  trying  to  end 
ownership  of  guns  by  sportsmen.  What 
we  are  trj'ing  to  do  is  to  establish  mini- 
miun  standards  for  ownership  and  to 
register  guns  for  identification.  I  know 
that  we  would  never  consider  passing  a 
bill  to  allow  criminals,  the  insane,  and 
minors  to  have  guns.  Yet  by  failing  to 
support  reasonable  gun  regulation  we 
would,  in  effect,  be  turning  our  eyes 
away  from  the  fact  that  these  people  are 
currently  buying  puns  through  normal 
commercial  channels. 

Controlled  hunting  and  fishing  are  an 
aid  to  conservation,  and  fees  paid  by 
hunters  and  fishermen  contribute  to 
wildlife  preservation.  These  activities 
would  be  continued.  TTiere  is  no  reason 
why  those  who  enjoy  target  or  skeet 
shooting  should  not  be  able  to  continue 
their  pastimes. 

It  is  certainly  my  experience  that  most 
hunters  and  gtin  club  members  are  very 
aware  of  their  responsibilities  to  the 
community,  as  citizens,  as  family  men. 
and  as  patriotic  Americans.  I  think  it 
unfair  to  them  that  the  issue  of  sensible 
gun  regulation  has  been  put  in  terms 
of  the  confiscation  of  all  legitimate 
sporting  weapons. 


Every  i-esponslble  sportsman  takes 
pains  to  assure  that  his  gims  are  stored 
and  used  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  endan- 
ger the  lives  of  liimself  and  other  hunt- 
ers in  Ills  party. 

I  am  sure  that  when  more  and  more 
sportsmen  become  aware  that  the  pur- 
pose of  gun  regulation  is  to  accomplish 
increased  safety  to  the  community,  while 
recognizing  and  supporting  their  own 
legitimate  interests,  they  will  support 
sane  regulation.  I  am  gratified  that  many 
sportsmen  have  already  come  to  recog- 
nize that  reasoned  regulation  of  firearms 
will  be  of  benefit  to  themselves  and  to 
their  families.  The  safety  of  America  is 
of  great  interest  to  us  all. 

It  is  important  that  the  committee 
gun  bill,  which  extends  the  controls 
passed  in  the  omnibus  crime  bill  to  long 
guns,  is  passed  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is 
also  important  that  the  Casey  legisla- 
tion, which  provides  for  severe  penalties 
for  misuse  of  guns  for  criminal  purposes 
when  transported  across  State  lines,  is 
amended  unto  the  administration  bill. 

Long  guns  kill  as  well  as  handguns 
do,  and  I  think  that  is  reasonable  to 
extend  control  over  sales  to  them.  As  re- 
ported out  of  the  Judiciai-y  Committee, 
the  bill  allows  sales  to  residents  of  ad- 
joining States,  and  sets  a  minimum  age 
for  purchase  of  long  guns  at  18,  which  is 
also  reasonable.  The  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee anticipates  increased  outlets  within 
States  to  provide  for  those  whose  access 
to  guns  might  be  limited  by  the  mail- 
order restrictions  within  the  bill. 

The  regulation  is  not  onerous,  and 
the  bill  is  necessary  to  protect  the  lives 
of  the  thousands  of  Americans  who  might 
otherwise  be  killed  each  year  by  guns. 
While  this  bill  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  death  by  gun,  it  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  this  goal. 

I  strongly  support  the  registration  of 
all  firearms.  I  hope  that  many  of  the 
sportsmen  who  have  been  mislead  into 
thinking  that  registration  would  lead  to 
confiscation  will  come  to  see  that  this  is 
not  intended.  I  wish  that  all  of  the  fanat- 
ics, and  the  criminals,  and  the  insane, 
and  the  kids  who  have  guns  or  access 
to  guns,  were  as  devoted  to  safety  and 
to  America's  ideals  of  freedom  and  re- 
sponsibility as  are  our  hunters  and  gun 
club  members.  I  am  sorr>'  that  this  is 
not  so.  Registration  would  protect  all 
Americans,  including  sportsmen  and 
their  families,  from  those  with  deranged 
and  criminal  minds  who  commit  hor- 
rible deeds  with  unregistered  gims. 

The  committee  bill  covers  regulation 
at  point  of  purchase,  and  not  registra- 
tion. I  hope  that  we  can  do  more,  and 
will  support  stronger  bills  providing  for 
increased  protection  for  Americans. 

Tlie  protection  afforded  by  the  com- 
mittee is  far  preferable  to  the  total  lack 
of  protection  that  now  exists.  Therefore. 
I  urge  that  this  bill  be  passed  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
support  the  gun-control  legislation  re- 
ported out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
although  I  am  not  completely  happy 
with  It.  But  I  have  much  respect  for  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler]  . 
the  chairman,  and  I  honor  his  judgment. 
If  he  believes  this  is  the  best  bill  we  can 
get  at  this  time,  I  will  support  him.  I  do 
not  believe  we  should  reject  improve- 
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ment  in  hopes  of  perfection.  Once  we  set 
a  precedent  in  gun  legislation.  I  think  it 
will  be  easier  to  move  forward.  But  I 
want  it  clearly  understood  that  I  regard 
this  bill  before  us  not  as  an  objective,  but 
as  a  step  to  an  objective. 

The  objective,  of  course,  is  to  keep 
firearms  out  of  the  hands  of  irresponsible 
p>ersons.  Tliis  bill  bans  the  sale  of  guns 
through  the  mail.  That  is  one  part  of  the 
overall  plan,  and  I  six)nsored  this  pro- 
\ision.  But  I  also  introduced  a  bill  to  re- 
quire regi.stration  of  firearms,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  must  have  the  licensing  and 
registration  of  firearms  if  we  are  to  take 
our  place  with  the  other  civilized  coun- 
tries of  the  world  in  combating  anarchy. 
The  licensing  and  registration  of  guns 
will  not  prevent  hunters  from  their  spwrt, 
shopkeepers  from  self-defense,  house- 
holders from  protection  of  their  families. 
But  it  will  make  it  harder  for  criminals 
and  psychopaths  to  acquire  weapons.  It 
will  be  an  important  obstacle  for  the 
potential  criminal  to  overcome  to  com- 
mit a  crime.  I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  be- 
lieve it  will  end  criminality,  but  I  am 
convinced  it  will  significantly  reduce 
criminal  violence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  impressed  that 
the  Judiciary  Committee  has  reported 
out  H.R.  17735,  to  provide  for  control  of 
the  interstate  traffic  of  firearms.  It  is 
the  fii-st  significant  gun  legislation  to 
come  before  this  Congress.  President 
Kennedy  said  that  evei-y  journey  must 
begin  with  the  first  step.  I  believe  this  is 
a  first  step  to  a  safer  society. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  emphasize  once  aealn  my  firm  con- 
viction that  only  by  acting  directly 
against  lawless  individuals  can  we  re- 
turn law  and  order  to  our  land.  For  this 
reason  I  have  long  remained  skeptical 
toward  legislation  calling  for  wide-rang- 
ing firearms  regulations,  wiiich  would,  in 
my  opinion,  be  of  dubious  benefit  in  crime 
control  while  constituting  a  burden  for 
law-abiding  citizens. 

How  ever,  after  much  thought  and  con- 
cern, I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  even  a  small  improvement  can  result 
from  such  legislation,  it  is  my  obligation 
to  my  constituents  to  support  it.  I  con- 
tinue to  maintain,  nevertheless,  that  we 
must  respond  to  the  problem  deliberately, 
never  forgetting  that  our  primary  duty 
is  to  safeguard  the  rights  and  freedoms 
of  every  American.  I  firmly  believe  that 
our  mandate  is  protection,  not  restric- 
tion. 

I  have,  with  some  reluctance,  conse- 
quently decided  to  support  the  bill  under 
pi-esent  discussion.  A  major  factor  in  this 
decision  has  been  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee's amendment  modifying  the  ban 
against  over-the-counter  sale  and  deliv- 
ery of  rifles  and  shotguns  to  persons  not 
residents  of  the  State  of  the  dealer's  place 
of  business.  The  prohibition  against  such 
sales  has  been  changed  to  exempt  pur- 
chases by  nonresidents  of  a  State  con- 
tiguous to  the  State  of  the  licensee's 
place  of  business  if  permitted  by  the  pur- 
chaser's State  of  residence.  This.  I  be- 
lieve, will  eliminate  one  of  the  bill's  most 
objectionable  inconveniences  to  law- 
abiding  citizens. 

I  also  commend  the  Rules  Committee 
action  on  the  bill.  By  insuring  that  the 
House  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
amend  the  bill  by  including  the  provi- 


sions of  H.R.  6137  and  similar  proposals, 
the  committee  has  in  effect  brought  an 
entirely  new  light  to  bear  on  our  debate. 
H.R.  6i37,  which  I  cosponsored  and  have 
strongly  supix)rted,  sets  a  cour.^e  long 
overdue  in  the  attack  on  crime.  Better 
enforcement  of  present  laws  and  stiffer 
penalties  for  lawbreakers  are  the  most 
certain  means  to  restore  safety  to  our 
streets  and  confidence  to  our  citizens. 
Such  legislation,  responding  realistically 
to  the  need  for  improved  law  enforce- 
ment and  crime  deterrence,  can  offer  us 
unquestioned  hope  of  relief  from  the 
liresent  wave  of  lawlessness. 

As  I  have  indicated,  I  have  definite 
doubts  as  to  wiiether  legislation  such  as 
H.R.  17735  can  be  expected,  by  and  of 
itself,  to  produce  any  substantial  reduc- 
tions of  \iolent  crime  in  this  country. 
I  do  believe,  though,  that  taken  together 
with  the  Casey  bill's  approach,  the  bill 
before  us  may  provide  impetus  for  a  re- 
newed stress  on  more  effective  law  en- 
forcement and  crime  deterring  penalties. 
So  long  as  it  offers  a  hope  of  this  result, 
I  feel  obliged  to  support  it. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  ihe  Judi- 
ciary, H.R.  17735.  is  almost  identical  to 
the  bill  which  I  introduced  on  June  19. 
H.R.  17990,  and  I  am  glad  to  supixjrt  it. 

This  bill  imposes  restrictions  on  rifles 
and  shotguns  parallel  to  those  that  the 
recently  passed  omnibus  crime  bill  im- 
poses on  handguns.  Among  other  things 
its  provisions  prohibit  mail  order  pur- 
chases, sales  to  nonresidents,  sales  to 
juveniles,  to  felons,  and  to  those  that  are 
mentally  incompetent.  Second.  provision.<= 
are  included  to  control  the  interstate 
shipment  of  ammunition  and  the  sale  of 
ammunition  to  juveniles.  This  bill  as  re- 
ported does  not  provide  for  Fedeml  reg- 
istration and  or  licensing. 

By  recognizing  the  Federal  responsi- 
bility to  control  the  indiscriminate  flow 
of  fireai-ms  and  ammunition  in  interstate 
commerce  this  legislation  will  give  States 
and  local  communities  the  capacity  and 
the  incentive  to  enact  and  to  enforce 
their  own  gun-control  laws.  This  is  as 
it  should  be  since  conditions  vary  widely 
in  our  50  States. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  we 
have  before  us  what  is  potentially  a  most 
vital  step  in  our  Nation's  attempt  to  stem 
the  ugly  wave  of  wanton  crimes,  the  State 
Firearms  Control  Assistance  Act  of  1968. 
I  refuse  to  accept  the  notion  that  the 
gun  control  provisions  of  the  omnibus 
crime  control  and  safe  streets  recently 
signed  into  law.  was  sufficient  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  nation  in  which  fire- 
arms were  involved  in  some  20.000  deaths. 
100.000  injuries  and  more  than  103.000 
assaults  and  robberies  in  1  year— 1966— 
alone.  A  'civilized  society  in  which  citi- 
zens die  of  gunshot  wounds  at  the  rate  of 
one  evei-y  30  minutes  and  in  which  the 
number  of  gun  murders  has  increased 
some  29  percent  in  the  3-year  period 
from  1964-66  certainly  can  no  longer 
tolei-ate  the  easy  accessibility  of  rifles, 
shotguns  and  ammunition  which  has 
statistically  been  shown  to  significantly 
contribute  to  the  incident  of  violent 
crimes. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  all  murders 
and  66  percent  of  all  criminal  assaults 
result  from  quarrels  among  family  and 
friends.  These  crimes  of  passion  are  not 


premeditated  and  probably  would  not  oc- 
cur if  a  firearm  were  not  readily  avail- 
able. 

The  charts  below  would  tend  to  indi- 
cate that  the  overall  murder  rate  in 
States  with  weak  or  no  gun-control  laws 
is  nearly  three  times  greater  than  in 
States  witli  relatively  strong  laws— 9.1 
against  31  per  100.000  population.  The 
gun-murder  rate  in  States  with  weak  or 
no  gun-control  laws,  it  would  seem,  is 
nearly  six  times  greater  than  in  States 
with  relatively  strong  laws — 6.1  against 
1.1  per  100,000  population. 

Percent  of 
Murders      Gun  murders      murders 
per  100,000    per  100,000        by  pun 

Strong  laws: 

Pennsylvania  .     .  3.2  l.«  *i 

New  lersey. .  3.5  1.4  39 

Kcw  York  .  4.8  1.5  32 

Massachusetts     .  2-4  .8  3b 

Rhodelsland 14  .3 24 

Average.. 3.1 1.1 3^ 

None  or  weak  laws: 

Mississippi 9.7  6.9  71 

Arizona 6.1  4.0  66 

Nevada 106  7.1  67 

Te«s 9.1  6.3  69 

Louisiana           ..  9.9  6.1  62 

Florida...   .       -  -  66 

Averape .  91  6  1  67 

After  exhaustive  study,  the  President's 
Commi.ssion   on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice  concluded  that, 
iaws,  as  they  now  stand  do  not  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  firearms  control." 

The  measure  now  under  con.slderation 
would  extend  to  tran.sactions  In  shot- 
guns and  rifles  many  of  the  .same  prohi- 
bitions wiiich  were  applied  to  handguns 
bv  title  IV  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol f  nd  Safe  Streets  Act,  including  the 
prohibition  against  interstate  shipments 
to  individuals  and  the  ban  aeainst  pur- 
cha.ses  over  the  counter  by  a  person  who 
did  not  live  in  the  dealer's  State.  It  sets 
the  minimum  age  for  the  purchase  of  a 
rifle  or  shotgun  at  18.  compared  to  21 
for  a  handgun.  It  would,  however,  per- 
mit the  sale  or  delivery  of  a  rifle  or  shot- 
gun to  a  person  living  in  a  State  border- 
ing on  that  of  a  dealer  if  the  transac- 
tion did  not  violate  the  laws  of  either  of 
the  States. 

This  provision  would  prevent  iiersons 
other  than  federally  licensed  dealers  or 
police  officers  from  receiving  a  gun 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce.  In  doing 
so.  it  would  prevent  persons  who  would 
not  be  permitted  to  obtain  a  firearm  un- 
der local  law  because  of  age.  criminal 
record,  or  mental  instability  from  acquir- 
ing one  through  outside  channels.  This  is 
certainly  most  reasonable  and  desirable. 
Two  million  firearms  were  sold  in  the 
United  States  In  1966.  half  by  mall  order. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  these  mail- 
order guns  account  for  as  many  p.s  50 
percent  of  the  gun  murders  in  the 
United  States:  7.700  Americans  were 
murdered  in  this  manner  last  year;  25 
percent  of  the  4.069  niail-order  guns 
shipped  by  two  Chicago  firms  went  to 
convicted  criminals  according  to  a  1965 
study:  24  percent  of  the  recipients  of 
mail-order  gims  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia had  criniinal  records  ranging  in 
seriousness  from  assault  with  a  danger- 
ous weapon  to  homicide. 

A  ban  on  mail-order  firearm  sales  to 
individuals  would  not  prevent  sportsmen 
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and  other  persons  permitted  under  State 
law  to  own  guns  from  purchasing  weap- 
ons manufactured  in  other  States.  It 
would  merely  require  them  to  order  the 
firearms  through  a  licensed  dealer  or  po- 
lice official  authorized  to  receive  weapons 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  prohibitions  would  be  to  pre- 
vent persons  who  could  not  obtain  weap- 
ons under  local  law,  such  as  convicted 
criminals,  juveniles  or  the  mentally  un- 
stable, from  obtaining  them  from  States 
with  weaker  gun  controls. 

The  ban  on  .sale  to  minors  would  pre- 
vent persons  too  young  to  handle  guns 
responsibly  from  obtaining  them.  Guns 
are  falling  into  the  hands  of  juveniles  at 
an  alarming  rate.  Reports  indicate  that 
1.293  juveniles,  including  one  8  years  old, 
were  arrested  with  guns  in  their  p>osses- 
sion  in  Chicago  last  year.  It  is  most 
shocking  to  find  that  in  June  of  this  year, 
two  brothers  aged  10  and  12  were  ar- 
rested on  charges  of  shooting  a  grocer  to 
death. 

Critics  of  this  measure  argue  that  It 
would  prevent  youngsters  from  learning 
how  to  hunt  and  handle  weapons.  How- 
ever, a  ban  on  sales  need  not  be  extended 
to  a  ban  on  the  proper  use  of  weapons. 
This  bill  would  certainly  not  prevent  a 
parent  from  purchasing  a  weapon  for  his 
son's  use  providing  such  use  is  not  other- 
wise prohibited. 

The  bill  also  requires  manufacturers 
and  dealers  of  ammunition  to  be  licensed 
at  an  annual  fee  of  $10  and  to  keep  rec- 
ords of  all  sales.  It  prohibits  the  sale  of 
ammunition  for  rifles  and  shotguns  to 
persons  under  18  and  th«f  sale  of  am- 
munition for  handguns  to  |)ersons  under 
21.  The  measure  makes  unlawful  the  in- 
terstate shipment  of  amiiunition,  in- 
cluding mail-order  sales.  %o  individuals. 
These  provisions  would  not  control  guns 
per  se.  but  would  make  tlieir  illicit  use 
more  difficult. 

The  bill  forbids  the  salf  of  a  firearm 
to  or  receipt  of  a  flreani<  by  fugitives, 
persons  under  indictment,  Unlawful  users 
of  marihuana  or  other  drtjps  or  mental 
defectives.  Such  regulation  places  a  great 
deal  of  responsibility  in  the  hands  of 
local  gun  dealers.  This  is  not.  I  should 
stress,  a  Federal  registration  provision. 
It  remains  incumbent  upon  the  gun  deal- 
ers to  exercise  caution  in  his  .sales  to  pre- 
vent juveniles,  drug  addicts  and  crim- 
inals from  illicitly  obtaining  weapons. 
It  prohibits  the  delivery  of  a  package 
containing  a  firearm  to  a  fcommon  car- 
rier for  shipment  unless  tlie  carrier  was 
given  a  written  notice  that  the  package 
contained  a  firearm  and  maikes  it  unlaw- 
ful to  transport  in  interst^e  or  foreign 
commerce  a  destructive  device — such  as  a 
bomb — or  of  a  gangster  type  weapon — 
such  as  a  sawed  off  shotgufti — except  as 
authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  consistent  with  public  safety 
and  necessity. 

This  Is  a  sound  bill,  but  by  no  means  is 
it  entirely  sufficient.  I  would  go  at  least 
one  step  further  and  require  State  regis- 
tration of  all  fireaims.  The  President's 
Crime  Commission  recommended  even- 
tual Federal  passage  of  legidation  which 
would  set  minimum  standards  for  State 
registration.  Any  State  whose  own  laws 
did  not  meet  up  to  such  standards  would 
automatically  fall  under  the  provisions 


of  the  Federal  act.  A  truly  effective  sys- 
tem of  regulation  certainly  requires  a 
meshing  of  Federal  and  State  action,  but 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  wait  any 
longer  before  instituting  these  minlmiun 
standards. 

Quite  the  contrary,  in  fact.  Legislation 
requiring  registration  of  firearms  would 
enable  police  to  account  for  all  the  fire- 
arms in  the  locality  and  to  trace  weapons 
which  have  been  used  for  criminal  pur- 
poses. Essentially  gun-registration  laws 
would  work  the  same  way  as  automobile 
registration.  A  registration  law  could  re- 
quire the  reporting  of  all  purchases, 
transfers,  or  losses  of  firearms  to  the  local 
police  or  other  local  or  State  authorities. 
I  see  no  need,  however,  for  Federal  reg- 
istration. Gun  registration  should  pose 
no  hardship  to  the  person  who  pos- 
sesses a  firearm  for  legitimate  purposes. 
It  does  not,  absent  other  provisions  of  the 
law.  preclude  any  person  fi-om  owning  a 
gun.  It  does,  however,  give  authorities 
enough  Information  to  know  if  a  gun 
which  is  registered  is  owned  illegally  and 
to  ti-ace  murder  weapons. 

Our  western  frontier  life  attitude  can 
no  longer  be  permitted  to  continue.  Not 
registering  guns  Is  somewhat  ridiculous. 
I  recall  the  time  when  I  was  in  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Legislature  and  we  had  be- 
fore us  a  bill  to  require  all  dogs  to  be 
inoculated  against  rabies.  Some  dog  own- 
ers .say  this  was  an  unreasonable  intru- 
sion. But.  certainly,  the  great  problem 
of  a  definite  menace.  In  that  instance,  a 
menace  to  health,  was  at  stake.  Just  as 
children  must  be  inoculated,  so  should 
dogs,  we  decided.  Similarly,  marriages, 
autos  and  dogs  are  registered  by  the 
State:  why  not  guns?  I  do  not  recall  any 
confiscation  of  wives  as  a  result  of  regis- 
tration. Why  should  we  fear  the  confis- 
cation of  gims?  A  responsible  gun  owner 
should  not  be  ashamed  of  making  his 
ownership  of  guns  known. 

The  need  for  this  additional  legisla- 
tion is  evident  beyond  a  doubt.  Private 
firearms  have  caused  more  American 
deaths  since  the  turn  of  the  century  than 
wai-s  have  caused  since  the  beginning  of 
our  Nation.  Some  630.000  Americans  have 
been  killed  in  all  the  wars  .since  1776 
compared  with  nearly  800.000  people  who 
have  been  killed  'oy  private  firearms  since 
1900. 

Since  1960.  355  police  officers  have  been 
murdered  in  the  United  States.  96  per- 
cent by  gims.  Nearly  half.  151  or  45  per- 
cent of  all  police  officers  murdered  smce 
1960  were  killed  in  southern  States 
which  have  the  weakest  gun-control  laws 
while  only  53  or  16  percent  were  killed 
in  the  heavily  populated  northeastern 
States,  which  have  the  strongest  gun- 
control  laws. 

Most  important,  however,  is  the  rec- 
ognition that  the  gun  controls  presently 
being  requested,  are.  in  fact,  the  prudent 
product  of  experience  and  careful  statis- 
tical analysis.  They  are  not  meant  to  im- 
pede the  legitimate  use  of  firearms  for 
recreation  and  protection.  But.  rather, 
they  are  as  the  phrase  "gim  control"  in- 
dicates, controls  to  Insure  that  lethal 
weapons  do  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  present  a  threat  to  the  well- 
being  of  society  at  large.  Our  past  experi- 
ence Indicates  the  need  for  the  legisla- 
tion which  we  have  before  us  today,  and 


perhap>s  for  stronger  legislation  in  the 
future.  ' 

I  have  beep  joined  in  this  conclusion 
by  a  number  of  prominent  groups  includ- 
ing the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
the  International  Association  of  Police 
Chiefs,  the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  National  Association  of  District  At- 
torneys, the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement,  the  Nations  three  top 
gun  manufacturers:  Remington.  Win- 
chester, and  Savage,  and  numerous  other 
groups. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  The  American  people  are 
demanding  protection.  Mr.  Chairman — 
protection  from  danger,  death,  and  in- 
jury resulting  from  the  unrestricted  sale 
of  lethal  weapons  to  persons  who  should 
not  be  entrusted  with  guns:  juveniles, 
convicted  criminals,  the  mentally  incom- 
petent, and  those  with  physical  disabil- 
ities which  intefere  with  the  safe  han- 
dling of  guns. 

And  our  people  are  calling  on  us  to 
provide  further  safeguards,  in  the  form 
of  licensing  and  registration  require- 
ments, which  will  greatly  improve  law 
enforcement  and  encourage  a  greater 
degree  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
those  who  own  gims. 

Given  the  unequivocal  and  ma.ssive 
character  of  this  demand  for  protection, 
as  evidenced  by  successive  public  opin- 
ion surveys  which  show  that  upward  of 
80  percent  of  the  people  favor  effective 
gun-control  laws,  and  given  the  com- 
pelling evidence  of  the  growing  slaugh- 
ter associated  with  unrestricted  gun 
.sales.  I  do  not  .see  how  we  can  afford  to 
delay  any  longer  in  responding  affirma- 
tively to  this  need  and  demand  for 
action. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee. 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  clearly  inadequate.  It 
would  simply  extend,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, the  present  prohibitions  against 
intenstate  mail-order  sales  of  handguns 
to  include  rifies.  .shotguns,  and  ammuni- 
tion. It  does  not  deal  with  the  more  sig- 
nificant areas  of  the  registration  of 
weapons  and  the  licensing  of  their  own- 
ers— measures  which,  according  to  the 
most  expert  testimony,  are  essential  to 
effective  law  enforcement  and  to  the  pre- 
vention of  sales  to  those  demonstrably 
incapable  of  handling  puns  responsibly. 

I  shall,  therefore,  support  amendments 
to  the  bill  which  will  strengthen  the  Icr- 
islation  by  providing  for  reasonable  li- 
censing and  registration  requirements. 
Unless  such  amendments  are  adopted.  I 
greatly  fear  that  we  shall  be  deluding  the 
people  we  represent. 

These  are  hardly  extreme  measures. 
Mr.  Chairman.  They  are  neither  harras- 
.sing  in  their  effect  nor  arduous  to  com- 
ply with — far  less  so.  for  example,  than 
the  analo.^ous  reRistration.  licensing  and 
inspection  requirements  which  States 
impose  on  owners  and  operators  of  auto- 
mobiles. 

If  we  insist  on  such  restrictions  for 
automobiles — and  for  most  Americans 
autos  are  essential  in  this  highly  mobile 
world — surely  the  same  kind  of  minimum 
limitations  are  justified  in  the  case  of 
guns  which  are,  at  best,  a  hobby  and  at 
worst  an  invitation  to  death  and  destruc- 
tion. 

Try  as  I  have,  and  the  debate  on  gun 
controls  has  been  going  on  for  many 
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years.  I  cannot  accept  the  relevance  or 
the  validity  of  most  of  the  arguments 
used  by  opponents  of  gun  control  legis- 
lation. 

I  do  not  see.  to  cite  one  such  argument, 
how  licensing  and  registration  will  inter- 
fere with  the  average  American's  right  to 
own  or  purchase  a  gun.  or  join  a  gun 
club,  or  obtain  ammunition,  or  practice 
target  shooting,  or  go  hunting.  No  less 
an  authority  than  Col.  John  H.  Glenn, 
Jr..  the  former  astronaut  and  now  chair- 
man of  the  Emergency  Committee  for 
Gun  Control,  makes  the  same  point  and 
he.  himself,  qualifies  on  all  counts:  gun 
collector,  hunter,  and  gun  sportsman. 

Controls  will,  of  course,  prevent  con- 
victed criminals,  psychopaths,  dope  ad- 
dicts and  alcoholics  from  purchasing 
weapons,  but  I  cannot  imagine  most 
people  want  guns  in  such  hands. 

Nor  can  I  share  the  fears  of  some  that 
minimxun  gun  controls  will  inevitably  be 
followed  by  a  total  ban  on  |X)Ssession  of 
i^uns — no  more  than  similar  controls 
have  deprived  Americans  of  medicines, 
pets,  or  motor  vehicles — or  that  such 
controls  will  E>ave  the  way  for  a  dictator- 
ship in  the  United  States.  If  we  have 
such  a  tenuous  hold  on  freedom  in  this 
country  that  limited  gun  controls  will 
bring  a  police  state,  then  we  are  in  much 
worse  shape  than  I  think  we  are. 

Opponents  of  gun  controls  may  be  cor- 
rect in  asserting  that  new  laws  will  not 
automatically  disarm  all  criminals,  that 
they  would  not  bring  an  end  to  all  violent 
death,  and  that  they  may  be  cumbersome 
to  administer.  But  it  does  not  follow  in 
this  instance,  any  more  than  in  any  other 
legislation,  that  the  absence  of  perfec- 
tion renders  the  whole  effort  worthless. 
Tliough  stronger  gun  controls  would 
i\ot  solve  everything,  they  will  help  im- 
mensely. Tliey  will  help  to  discourage 
the  private  lending  and  .selling  of 
weapons — like  the  revolver  used  in  the 
killing  of  Senator  Kermedy. 

They  will  help  prevent  the  ready 
availability  of  guns  to  criminal.s — as  in 
the  case  of  the  Pennsylvania  dealer  who 
recently  sold  high-powered  rifles  to  con- 
victs who  minutes  before  had  escaped 
l)rison  and  minutes  afterward  used  the 
puns  to  shoot  a  policeman  and  hold  a 
married  couple  hostage  in  their  home. 

They  will  help  prevent  the  stockpiling 
of  arras  by  extremist  hate  groups,  left 
and  right — like  the  case  of  the  seven 
Minutemen  recently  convicted  of  plot- 
ting a  series  of  bank  robberies  in  Seattle 
to  get  funds  for  the  purchase  of  more 
weapons. 

They  will  encourage  gun  owners  to 
take  better  care  of  their  weapons  and 
thus  prevent  the  theft  of  guns— like  the 
one  that  terrorized  Manhattan  this 
month. 

And  they  will  aid  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  the  prevention  of  crime  and 
the  apprehension  of  lawbreakers,  for 
liability  to  arrest  for  possession  of  un- 
registered guns  or  possession  of  guns  by 
unlicensed  holders  can  be  a  powerful  de- 
terrent— which  helps  account  for  the 
strong  support  which  top  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  headed  by  FBI  Director 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  have  given  to  stronger 
gun-control  legislation. 

Reasonable  men.  Mr.  Chairman,  can 
differ  about  matters  of  detail  and  ad- 


ministration— whether,  for  instance,  the 
enforcement  of  new  gun-control  laws 
should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  States 
or  the  National  Government.  But  reason- 
able men  cannot  afford  further  unneces- 
sary delay  in  providing  needed  pro- 
tection. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  Congress 
cannot  protect  both  the  legitimate  user 
of  guns  and  the  general  public,  no  reason 
why  we  cannot  permit  sales  of  guns  and 
ammunition  to  qualified  purchasers  and 
at  the  same  time  keep  them  out  of  the 
wrong  hands.  But  unless  we  come  to- 
gether now.  in  the  spirit  of  rational 
compromise  and  concern  for  the  safety 
of  our  people,  we  may  end  up  doing 
neither. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gun  legislation  presently  being 
considered  by  the  House  is  to  a  large 
degree  an  ill-placed  emphasis,  inasmuch 
as  the  primary  thrust  should  be  directed 
toward  the  enforcement  of  laws  already 
in  existence.  The  preponderance  of  legis- 
lation cannot  rectify  the  situation  if  due 
consideration  is  not  given  bv  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  Attorney  General  and 
all  lower  echelons  of  the  judiciary,  and 
in  my  opinion,  this  has  not  been  done 
to  date  to  the  extent  that  will  sufficiently 
promote  law  and  order. 

Today  I  received  a  letter  signed  by 
28  police  officers  from  one  of  the  princi- 
pal cities  in  my  district  and  I  submit  it 
for  the  Record  because  I  believe  it  is  a 
!;ood  statement  of  fact  on  this  subject. 

The  letter  follows: 

Representative  James  V.  Smith. 
LonguoTth  BvUding 
Washington.  D.C. 

De.ir  .Sin:  We  wish  to  respectfully  submit, 
on  an  individual  and  voluntary  basis,  the 
attached  list  of  signatures  for  the  purpose  of 
going  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  the  pro- 
posed Federal  gun  legislation 

As  individuals,  participating  in  the  sign- 
ing of  this  letter,  we  wish  to  state  that  in 
no  way  do  we  feel  any  additional  gun 
legislation  will  contribute  to  the  decrease  in 
the  crime  rate.  We  feel  that  added  legislation 
will  only  serve  to  discourage  the  sportsman. 

It  is  our  belief  that  stiffer  penalties  are  in 
order  for  violators  of  the  firearms  laws  which 
we  presently  have.  We.  as  individual  police 
officers,  feel  that  In  order  to  observe  a  de- 
crease in  our  crime  rate,  particularly  where 
the  crime  Is  commissioned  with  a  firearm,  we 
must  first  observe  justice  In  our  Courts. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  today  in  support  of  HR. 
17735.  amending  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  better  control 
of  the  interstate  traffic  in  firearms.  The 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  CellerI  has  once  again  earned  our 
respect  and  admiration  for  his  continued 
leadership  in  sponsoring  this  bill,  re- 
sponding to  the  Nation's  serious  crime 
problem. 

■Violent  crime  has  moved  to  the  fore- 
front of  the  chronicle  of  recent  events, 
and  national  attention  has  been  more 
sharply  focused  than  ever  on  the  situa- 
tion since  the  tragic  assassination  of  Sen- 
ator Robert  F.  Kennedy.  Yet  the  Johnson 
administration,  in  .spite  of  partisan  op- 
ixjsition.  has  been  moving  to  curb  law- 
lessness in  the  country'  long  before  such 
concern  became  fashionable.  Weeks  and 
months  of  legislative  preparation  have 
finally    culminated    in    passage    of    the 


Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968.  which  should  go  far  to  re- 
store tranquillity  and  confidence  to 
American  citizens.  The  bill  befoi-e  us.  if 
approved,  will  complement  the  Omnibus 
Act  most  appropriately. 

The  disproportionate  involvement  of 
firearms  in  violent  crime  is  a  fact  beyond 
argument.  Since  1960  guns  have  been 
used  to  murder  more  than  40.000  Ameri- 
cans. Over  the  same  period  nearly  350 
police  officers  have  been  killed  on  duty, 
96  percent  by  guns.  Moreover,  during 
this  time  the  use  of  firearms  has  in- 
creased substantially  in  robberies  and 
aggravated  assaults.  And  the  iiercentage 
of  these  crimes  involving  firearms  con- 
tinues to  grow. 

Tliose  States  that  have  responded  to 
the  problem  by  enacting  wide-reaching 
firearms  control  laws  have  achieved 
significant  results.  In  an  article  pub- 
Ushed  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land I  Mr.  Tydings]  has  emphasized  the 
following  facts: 

States  which  have  enacted  strong 
gmi-control  laws  have  experienced  sig- 
nificantly lower  gun-crime  rates  than 
States  which  have  lax  laws  or  no  laws  at 
all. 

Fifty-seven  percent  of  all  murders  in 
the  United  States  between  1962  and 
1965  were  committed  by  gun. 

In  four  States  which  have  effective 
gun  laws,  however,  gun  murders  made 
up  only:  43  i^ercent  of  the  total  murders 
in  Pennsylvania,  39  percent  in  New 
Jersey,  35  percent  in  Massachusetts, 
and  32  percent  in  New  York. 

In  stark  contrast.  SUtes  with  minimal 
or  no  gun  laws  experienced  sharply 
higher  pun-murder  rates.  Tlie  ix^rcent- 
age  of  all  murders  committed  with  guns 
was  71  percent  in  Mississippi,  62  percent 
in  Louisiana.  G6  percent  in  Arizona.  69 
percent  in  Texas.  70  [percent  in  Ne- 
braska, and  72  percent  in  Montana. 

In  Vermont,  a  State  frequently  cited 
by  the  National  Rifle  Association  as 
haviaa  weak  pun  laws  but  low  gun- 
crime  rates,  there  were  only  seven  mur- 
ders between  1962  and  1965,  but  all 
seven  were  by  guns,  for  a  100-pcrcent 
gun-murder  rate. 

My  constituency  in  Philadelphia  has 
xmquestionably  benefited  from  our  re- 
cently enacted  city  law  strictly  regulat- 
ing the  conunerce  and  use  of  firearms. 
But  for  Philadelphians  and  all  other 
Americans  to  be  able  to  travel  about  this 
Nation  in  safety  and  without  fear,  we 
must  have  uniformly  effective  gmi  con- 
trol laws  throughout  the  country.  As 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  has 
pointed  out: 

Many  State  legislatures,  like  Congress  it- 
self, have  been  deterred  from  effective  action 
by  the  gun  lobby  and  the  outcries  of  sports- 
nien  who  mistakenly  insist  in  confusing 
stronger  regulation  with  denial  of  the  law- 
abiding  citizen's  access  to  firearms  for  legiti- 
mate use. 

The  lime  has  come  for  Congress  and  the 
States  to  move  at  once  and  more  strongly 
on  gun  legislation. 

The  failure  to  do  so  has  become  a  national 
disgrace.  It  borders  on  criminal  negligence 
itself;  It  caters  ^o  the  violent;  it  makes  a 
mockerv  of  expressions  of  concern  for  law  and 
order  :is  it  does  of  expressions  of  sorrow  and 
outrage  when  national  leaders  are  struck 
down. 
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Partisanship  in  the  face  of  this  urgent 
national  need  is  no  virtue,  and  the  lobby- 
ing of  the  self-interested  and  the  misin- 
formed must  be  cast  aside.  Our  citizens, 
our  law-enforcement  officials,  and  our 
President  have  called  upon  us  to  act.  We 
cannot  and  we  must  not  let  them  down. 
Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  under- 
stand that  an  effort  will  be  made  on  the 
House  floor  to  include  registration  and 
licensing  provisions  that  were  previously 
excluded  from  the  bill.  I  wish  to  talce  this 
opportunity  to  state  my  opposition  to  any 
such  provisions. 

Mandatory  licensing  or  registration  of 
firearms  is  clearly  an  infringement  of 
fundamental  rights  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  power  to  license  is  inseparable 
from  the  power  to  tax.  to  withhold,  or 
even  to  destroy  the  right  of  the  people 
to  keep  and  bear  arms.  At  best,  such  re- 
quirements would  be  a  serious  inconven- 
ience to  the  decent,  law-abiding  citizen. 
At  worsts  they  pose  the  continual  threat 
of  leaving  our  people  unarmed  and  de- 
fenseless against  any  power  bent  on  the 
violent  overthrow  of  our  Government, 
either  from  within  or  without. 

Over  the  years,  the  people  of  our  Re- 
public have  been  aslced  to  forgo  many 
personal  interests  for  the  improvement 
and  benefit  of  our  society  as  a  whole. 
This  sacrifice  has  always  been  made  will- 
ingly, when  the  ultimate  benefit  has 
been  recognized.  But  what  is  the  ulti- 
mate good  our  citizens  can  expect  from 
such  new  restrictions?  Commonsense 
tells  us  a  criminal  will  not  forgo  com- 
mitting a  felony  because  he  would  be  re- 
quired to  register  his  weapon — he  will 
merely  violate  this  law  as  he  would 
others.  Nor  would  such  requirement's  i)re- 
vent  him  from  obtaining  the  firearm  in 
the  first  place.  No  new  law  in  itself  can 
prevent  the  theft  of  weapons  or  the 
blackmarlcet  traffic  of  flreamis.  The  ob- 
vious effect  of  the  licensing  and  registra- 
tion of  firearms  would  be  the  weakening 
of  personal  liberties  without  achieving 
corresponding  results  in  the  decrease  of 
crime. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  the  lack  of  any  reasonable  ex- 
pectation that  licensing  or  registration 
will  prevent  any  criminal  acts.  But.  above 
all  we  must  consider  the  .serious  threats 
to  personal  liberties  inherent  in  such  re- 
strictions. To  revoke  or  weaken  our  Bill 
of  Rights  to  a  useless  attempt  to  con- 
trol the  criminal. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  H.R.   17735  as  it  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary primarily  because  it  supplements 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  already  signed  into  law  and 
represents  what  I  feel  is  a  reasonable 
compromise  in   gun  control  legislation. 
One  of  the  notable  provisions  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  was  the  ban  on  mail-order  sales  of 
handguns.  H.R.  17735  under  considera- 
tion   today    extends    these    restrictions 
further  by  prohibiting  mail-order  sales 
of  rifles  and  shotguns  as  well  as  sales  of 
such  firearms  to  juveniles  and  nonresi- 
dents  of   a   State.    Mail-order   sales   of 
ammunition,  as  well  as  its  sale  to  juve- 
niles, will  also  be  prohibited  under  this 
measure.  The  bill  further  prohibits  sale 
or  other  disposition  of  firearms  to  unlaw- 


ful users  of  narcotics  drugs  and  adjudi- 
cated mental  defectives. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  of  thepe  pro- 
visions are  realistic  steps  toward  more 
effective  control  of  crime  and  violence  in 
this  country.  This  bill,  however,  does  not 
interfere  with  an  individuals  right  to 
possess  guns  for  sport  and  self-defense 
and  will  not  unduly  restrict  the  legiti- 
mate activities  of  sportsmen  and  hunt- 
ers. It  does  not  require  national  regis- 
tration of  firearms  and  licensing  of 
owners  as  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  objective  of  any  gun  control  leg- 
islation should  be  to  assist  in  curbing 
crime — not  to  impose  more  restrictions 
on  millions  of  law-abiding  citizens.  While 
this  bill  will  make  access  to  guns  by  ir- 
responsible persons  and  criminals  more 
difficult,  we  can  never  hope  to  success- 
fully reduce  crime  in  America  until  our 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  the  courts 
administer  our  laws  properly  and  force- 
fully. In  my  judgment,  it  is  the  failure 
of  the  Justice  Department  to  adequate- 
ly enforce  flreaiTOs  control  laws  enacted 
in  prior  years  and  failure  of  the  courts 
to  deal  severely  with  those  who  use  fire- 
arms to  commit  crimes  which  have 
caused  criminal  offenses  to  increase  by 
an  alai-ming  88  percent  since  1960.  The 
urgent  need  today  is  for  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  existing  statutes  and  tougher 
penalties  for  the  use  of  weapons  in  any 
type  of  crime. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
H.R.  17735  which  includes  the  imposition 
of  restrictions  upon  the  sale  of  long  guns, 
and  renders  it  illegal  to  purchase  or  sell 
acro.ss  the  counter  a  long  gun  to  a  resi- 
dent of  a  noncontiguous  State. 

The  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  \Mv. 
CoLMERl  has  stated  on  this  floor  today 
that  this  legislation  has  produced  more 
correspondence  than  any  other  issue  to 
come  before  him  since  he  came  to  Con- 
gress 25  years  ago.  Yet  the  Judiciary 
Committee  did  not  hold  hearings  on  this 
speciflc  bill  before  it  was  rushed  to  the 
Rules  Committee  with  the  requests  for 
action.  I  do  not  claim  we  are  acting  in 
hysteria  due  to  the  recent  murders  of 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy  and  Martin 
Luther  King,  but  I  do  claim  we  are  acting 
with  imdue  haste  and  without  due  con- 
sideration of  legislation  of  such  impor- 
tant and  far-reaching  effect  which 
should  be  provided  by  committee  hear- 
ings. 

The  presumed  aim  of  this  legislation  is 
to  reduce  the  danger  of  homicides  and 
murders,  but  the  actual  target  which  will 
be  hit  will  not  be  a  reduction  in  such 
killings,  but  merely  an  increase  in  the 
redtape  for  our  citizen  hunters  and 
buildup  of  a  tremendous  enforcement  bu- 
reaucracy for  miniscule  results  in  crime 
prevention. 

I  have  conducted  a  survey  among  the 
law  enforcement  officers  of  my  congres- 
sional district  and  have  asked  for  their 
advice  in  this  matter.  These  are  men  who 
place  the  needs  of  law  enforcement  above 
everything  else  and  certainly  they  would 
be  the  first  to  ask  for  better  protection 
against  the  killer  with  a  gun.  Yet  these 
officials  are  unanimous  in  saying  to  me 
that  attempted  regulation  of  long  guns 
will  not  deter  crime.  In  the  first  place,  it 


is  seldom  that  long  guns  are  used  in  the 
commission  of  serious  crimes,  and  fur- 
thermore, the  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties do  not  believe  that  mail-order  selling 
restrictions,  or  even  registration  and  li- 
censing would  seriously  interfere  with  the 
procurement  of  a  long  gun  by  an  indi- 
vidual with  criminal  motive. 

These  law  enforcement  authorities  of 
my  congressional  district  do  believe  in 
greater  protection  against  the  misuse 
of  concealable  weapons.  However,  we 
have  already  voted  to  prohibit  mall -order 
sales  of  handguns,  a  bill  which  I  sup- 
ported. They  advise  that  any  further  re- 
strictions can  best  be  adopted  and  en- 
forced at  the  local  level. 

It  is  much  easier  for  me  to  weigh  my 
mall  on  this  subject  than  to  count  it.  and 
the  "weight  of  evidence"  on  this  issue  i.s 
overwhelmingly  in  opposition  to  the  legis- 
lation. 

This  attitude  expressed  by  the  people 
supports  the  results  of  my  inquiry  into 
the  merits  of  the  bill  and  conclusively 
determines  my  vote  of  opposition. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
the  passage  of  this  bill  to  stop  the 
flourishing  interstate  traffic  in  rifles  and 
shotguns. 

President  Johnson  was  not  exagger- 
ating when  he  said  a  gun  is  as  easy  to 
buy  in  the  United  States  as  a  loaf  of 
bread  or  a  carton  of  cigarettes.  Literally 
anyone — a  lunatic,  a  convicted  felon,  a 
dope  addict,  an  alcoholic,  a  juvenile — 
can  scissor  out  a  magazine  coupon  and 
receive  a  lethal  weapon  in  the  mail  a 
few  weeks  later.  The  preposterous  ease 
of  acquiring  firearms  through  the  mails 
was  demonstrated  by  the  speed  with 
which  Lee  Harvey  Oswald's  world  famous 
check  for  $21.45  brought  him  an  Italian 
carbine.  Is  it  reasonable — indeed,  is  it 
even  sane — to  allow  the  mail-order  traffic 
in  firearms  to  continue  expanding  year 
after  year?  Under  present  law,  for  ex- 
ample, a  street  tough  can  buy  a  gun 
merely  by  licking  a  stamp  and  walking  to 
the  mailbox.  Militant  cabals  arming 
themselves  for  insurrections  or  city  riots 
can  cache  away  vast  stores  of  arms  and 
ammunition — no  questions  asked.  Young 
boys  seeking  to  enhance  their  prestige 
among  their  fellows  can  own  the  same 
weapons  they  have  seen  used  by  TV's 
tough  private  detectives  and  laconic 
Western  heroes.  Psychotics  or  mental  de- 
fectives can  prepare  themselves  for  bat- 
tles with  their  foes — real  or  illusory. 

The  statistics  on  firearms  deaths  and 
injuries.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  so  astonish- 
ing they  tax  credulity.  More  than  800.000 
people  have  been  killed  by  guns  in  this 
coimtry  since  the  turn  of  the  centtu-y — 
a  number  that  exceeds  all  American  war 
deaths  since  the  Revolution.  This  Na- 
tion's citizens  die  of  gunshot  woimds  at 
the  rate  of  50  per  day — one  every  30 
minutes.  In  1966  alone  privately  owned 
firearms  took  this  grim  toll:  6,600  mur- 
ders. 10.000  suicides.  2,600  accidental 
deaths.  100.000  injuries,  43.500  serious 
assaults  59,000  armed  robberies.  Sta- 
tistics from  other  years  are  just  as  ap- 
palling. Crimes  by  gun,  in  fact,  are  in- 
creasing by  a  rate  that  approaches  10 
percent  each  year.  Between  1964  and  1966 
gun  murders  jumped  by  29  percent,  gun 
assaults  by  57  percent,  and  armed  rob- 
beries by  38  percent. 
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The  bill  we  are  now  considering— H.R. 
17735— would  .significantly  reduce  the 
criminal  misuse  of  firearms.  Coupled 
with  title  IV  of  the  1968  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  Act— the  title  that  restricts  in- 
terstate sale  of  handguns— HR.  17735 
would  constitute  a  major  step  forward 
in  the  Government's  campaign  against 
violence  and  crime.  Reliable  estimates, 
firmly  rooted  in  statistical  data,  indicate 
that  mail-order  firearms  account  for  up 
to  50  percent  of  gun  murders.  A  1965 
study  showed  that  25  percent  of  4.069 
guns  shipped  by  two  Chicago  firms  went 
to  convicted  criminals.  Still  another  sur- 
vey demonstrated  that  25  percent  of 
mail-order  gun  recipients  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  had  criminal  i-ecords  rang- 
ing in  serioasness  from  assault  with  a 
dangerous  weapon  to  homicide.  Most  of 
the  mail-order  firearms  that  criminals 
use.  of  course,  are  pistols  or  revolvers. 
But  rifles  and  shotguns — the  weapons 
most  i>eople  assume  are  used  for  little 
more  than  duck  hunting  or  target  shoot- 
ing—still play  a  major  role  in  crimes  of 
\1olence.  Long  guns,  for  example,  ac- 
counted for  about  30  percent  of  gun  mur- 
ders in  the  3-year  period  1964  through 
1966. 

The  staggering  toll  in  firearms  deaths 
and  injuries,  spiraling  upward  year  by 
year,  demands  major  new  gun  control 
legislation.  But  the  gun  lobby  here  in 
Washington,  vociferous  spokesman  for 
a  small  minority  of  the  American  public, 
has  successfully  thwarted  such  legisla- 
tion to  date  with  arguments  so  prepos- 
terous and  so  puerile  that  they  hardly 
merit  consideration.  One  of  these  argu- 
ments points  out  that  strong  firearms 
controls  will  liot  stop  every  Kun  accident 
and  gun  crime  in  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  the  gun  lobby  reasons,  the 
Congress  should  enact  no  laws  whatso- 
ever. This  rationale,  of  course,  is  pat- 
ently absurd.  It  is  tantamount  to  arguing 
that  we  should  abolish  laws  against  mur- 
der and  rape  because  such  statutes  have 
not  eradicated  these  crimes.  Tlie  whole 
point  of  gun  control  legislation  is  that  it 
would  diminish— and  diminish  signifi- 
cantly—the annual  rate  of  slaughter  and 

crime  by  gun. 

Government  agencies  and  other  orga- 
nizations ranging  from  the  FBI,  to  the 
American  Bar  Association,  to  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  have  marshaled 
statistics  indicating  the  remarkable  effec- 
tiveness of  rigorous  firearms  controls. 
These  statistics— when  presented  accu- 
rately without  the  artful  distortion  that 
the  gun  lobby  applies  to  all  figures  on 
firearms  controls — are  cogent  and  com- 
pelling arguments  for  gun-control  legis- 
lation. One  study,  for  example,  .showed 
that  the  overall  murder  rate  oer  100.000 
population  in  States  with  strong  fire- 
arms controls  is  one-third  the  rate  in 
States  with  only  trivial  laws  or  no  laws 
at  all.  The  gun  murder  rate  in  States 
with  strong  laws,  moreover,  is  one-sixth 
that  in  other  States. 

Another  curious  argument  the  gun  lob- 
by has  put  before  us  contends  that  fire- 
arms controls  will  "discriminate"  against 
responsible  sportsmen,  blocking  their  ac- 
cess to  the  weapons  they  use  for  himting 
and  target  shooting.  This  argument  is 
not  merely  sophistic,  it  is  wholly  false. 
No  gun  control  legislation— at  least  none 


that  has  been  seriously  proposed  before 
the  Congress  or  the  State  legislatures- 
would  threaten  sport.smen.  Tlie  bill  we 
are  now  considering,  for  example,  would 
not  bar  sportsmen  from  purchasine  arms 
manufactured  in  another  State.  The  bill 
demands  only  that  sportsmen  order  rifles 
and  shotguns  through  a  licensed  dealer— 
a  provision  that  would  allow  responsible 
citizens  to  acquire  firearms  through  the 
mails  but  that  would  help  keep  these 
weapons  out  of  the  hands  of  those  unfit 
to  use  them. 

Commonsense  alone — not  statistics,  not 
studies,  not  lenstliy  arguments — de- 
mands rigorous  new  firearms  controls. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge 
the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
speak  out  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
legislation  now  before  us.  It  is  hard  for 
me  to  understand  that  anyone  could  be 
so  naive  as  to  believe  that  a  bill  making 
it  difficult  to  purchase  firearms  for  legiti- 
mate puriK)ses  could  in  any  way  impede 
the  unlawful  conduct  of  the  criminal  or 
prevent  him  from  securing  a  gun. 

Nor  can  anyone  actually  believe  that  a 
fireai-ms  registration  law  will  cause  crim- 
inals to  register  their  weapons.  But  such 
a  law  does  discourage  ownership  oi  fire- 
arms by  reputable  citizens  by  imposing 
administrative  burdens,  extra  taxes.  Reg- 
istration does  not  prevent  or  reduce 
crimes  of  passion  or  suicide. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  right  of  owner- 
ship— the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms- 
is  a  fundamental,  personal  freedom  of 
the  i>eopIe  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica as  granted  by  the  second  amendment 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

I  lenresent  a  State  where  the  firearm 
is  not  only  a  necessity  to  farmers  and 
lanchers,  but  where  hunting  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  ixjpular  siwrts.  I  oppose 
any  legislation  which  penalizes  the  hunt- 
ers, the  marksmen,  and  those  who  use 
firearms  for  lawful  purposes. 

In  Nevada,  we  have  a  keen  understand- 
ing of  firearms;  therefore,  we  fear  them 
less.  And  while  we  may  fear  them  less, 
we  do  have  a  strict  Nevada  State  firearms 
law  that  is  rigidly  enforced.  Our  State 
law  forbids  a  person  from  carrying  any 
liandgun  or  other  deadly  weapon  con- 
cealed upon  the  person  or  in  a  vehicle 
unless,  upon  written  application,  he  is 
granted  permission  by  the  coimty  or 
sheriff.  No  minor  under  the  age  of  14 
shall  handle  or  have  in  his  possession  or 
control  any  firearm  of  any  type  for  any 
purpose  except  while  accompanied  by,  or 
under  the  immediate  charge  of,  an  adult 
person.  And  no  person  shall  sell  or  barter 
a  handgun  or  other  concealable  firearm 
to  a  person  under  18  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  State's  matter 
and  I.  as  the  Congressman  for  the  State 
of  Nevada,  intend  to  preserve  States 
rights  and  protect  those  who  use  and 
purchase  firearms  for  legitimate  pur- 
poses. 

If  we  must  come  up  with  legislation, 
then  I  say,  let  us  enforce  those  already 
in  existence.  The  passing  of  another 
law  will  not  cure  the  problem.  No  type 
of  gim  law  will  prevent  persons  who  are 
bent  on  breaking  the  law  from  acquiring 
gims  or  weapons  of  any  sort. 

But  by  enforcing  those  laws  already  in 
existence — by  insisting  on  obedience  to 


the  law,  and  less  protection  for  the  crim- 
inal and  more  protection  for  the  inno- 
cent— this  will  go  a  long  way  to  correct- 
ing the  problem  facing  us  today. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  un- 
doubtedly, the  national  debate  of  recent 
weeks  on  the  subject  of  gun  control  will 
be  remembered  as  among  the  most  con- 
troversial of  this  decade.  Certainly,  an 
exchange  of  conflicting  viewpoints  on 
any  vital  issue  is  a  healthy  sign  that  our 
democratic  concepts  are  functioning  in 
the  best  American  tradition.  However,  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  legislation  is  pro- 
posed only  in  the  wake  of  sorrow  and 
bitterness  which  follows  the  murder  of 
national  personalities. 

Every  responsible  American  is  justi- 
fiably angered  by  the  assassination  of 
public  figures  and  the  other  alarming 
atrocities  our  Nation  has  witnessed  in 
recent  times.  The  growing  crime  rate 
throughout  the  land,  rioting  in  the 
streets,  and  related  manifestations  of 
contempt  for  orderly  society  are  sources 
of  grave  concern  to  law-abiding  Ameri- 
cans. Moreover,  these  outrageous  in- 
iquities provide  indisputable  evidence 
that  the  leadership  of  our  Nation  must 
take  bold,  positive  steps  to  insure  that 
the  rule  of  law  prevails— that  the  rights 
of  the  innocent  are  protected  from  the 
lusts  of  the  depraved  transgressor. 

Yet  I  strongly  reject  the  argiunents 
of  those  who  contend  that  overly  re- 
strictive firearm  control  laws  can  pro- 
vide some  sort  of  mystical  cure-all  for 
the  problems  confronting  this  Nation. 
The  root  causes  of  crime  are  complex, 
and  defy  simple  definition.  There  is 
overwhelming  evidence,  however,  that 
the  existing  atmo.sphere  of  permissive- 
niiss  encouraged  by  ult i -■'.liboral  .-rocial 
planners  has  aided  crim  .lal  ticments  at 
the  expnn.se  of  respectable  .society. 

U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  have 
handicapped  police  m  brin?^":?:  criminals 
to  justice.  An  overly  Itirxnt  attitude  to- 
ward punishment  of  the  cuilty  lias  been 
a  definite  factor.  A  recent  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  study  of  some  18,- 
000  convicts  released  in  1963  revealed 
that  fullv  55  percent  liad  been  rearrested 
for  new  offenses  by  June  30,  1966.  Of  all 
persons  arrested  in  1966.  furthermore, 
76  nercent  were  repeat  offenders. 

Tliese  trends  have  placed  an  almost 
unbearable  burden  on  local  and  State 
authorities  in  ever>-  community  in  the 
Nation.  On  the  other  hand,  widespread 
civil  disturbances  and  other  types  of 
crime  have  overtaxed  severely  the  lim- 
ited resources  of  local  police.  Our  courts, 
at  the  same  time,  have  become  over- 
loaded to  the  extent  that  they  are  un- 
able frequently  to  function  effectively  or 
efficiently.  It  was  called  to  my  atten- 
tion recently  that  in  one  jurisdiction, 
for  example,  an  accused  person  had  been 
indicated  on  eight  separate  occasions  for 
the  same  form  of  crime  before  being 
bro-Jght  to  trial  for  the  first  alleged  of- 
fen.se.  Delays  of  this  sort  can  only 
amplify  the  crime  problems  by  allow- 
ing law  violators  to  continue  to  prey  on 
society. 

In  addition,  moral  standards  are  con- 
stantly being  attacked  from  many  pub- 
lic forums  including  the  pulpit,  and  the 
college  podium.  Young  people  are  being 
urged  to  abandon  time  honored  prin- 
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ciples  of  conduct  such  as  self-discipline, 
temperance,  virtue,  humility,  justice, 
honor,  and  labor. 

Mr,  Chairman,  these  are  the  basic 
causes  of  an  upsurge  in  crime.  To  be  an 
effective  deterrent  to  crime,  any  gun  con- 
trol legislation  must  be  viewed  with  this 
as  a  basic  premise. 

Many  believe  that  mandatory  regis- 
tration of  all  firearms  is  an  essential  in- 
gredient in  the  war  on  crime.  In  New 
York,  however,  where  a  license  is  re- 
quired for  possession  of  any  handgun, 
the  homicide  rate  is  more  than  10  per- 
cent higher  than  throughout  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  where  much  less  stringent 
laws  are  the  rule. 

More  important  than  the  probable  in- 
effectiveness of  a  national  registration 
law,  are  the  possible  untenable  ramifi- 
cations of  such  legislation.  Reasonable 
men  will  agree,  I  believe,  that  it  would 
be  unlil^ely  for  obvious  reasons  for  those 
using  flxearms  in  the  commission  of 
crimes  to  comply  with  registration  laws. 
Ironically,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled 
earlier  this  year  in  United  States  against 
Haynes  that  a  defendant  in  possession 
of  an  imregistered  sawed-off  shotgun — 
an  illegal  act  imder  existing  law — could 
not  be  penalized  for  failing  to  register 
this  weapon  because  of  protection  from 
self-incrimination  guaranteed  by  the 
fifth  amendment. 

While  outright  registration  and  li- 
censing are  not  provided  in  this  bill. 
it  does  have  a  recordkeeping  provi- 
sion which  provides  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  same  information  as  reg- 
istration. 

Section  923tf>  requires  dealers  to 
maintain  records  of  sale  of  firearms  and 
ammunition.  Therefore,  the  purchase  of 
a  box  of  .22  caliber  bullets  will  be  re- 
ported to  Federal  agents. 

Very  frankly,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  the  Federal  Government's 
business  to  have  on  file  the  name  and 
address  of  citizens  who  lawfully  purchase 
ammunition.  Such  a  law  would  be  an 
open  invitation  to  harassment  and 
intimidation. 

Fui-thermore.  there  is  the  very  real 
danger  of  the  development  of  a  firearms 
black  market  to  supply  the  arsenal  of 
the  underworld,  which  could  make  the 
deplorable  abuses  of  the  prohibition  era 
appear  mild  in  comparison.  I  greatly 
fear.  then,  that  the  net  results  of  this 
bill  would  be  to  penalize  the  decent,  re- 
sponsible citizen  who  lives  within  the 
law.  rather  than  to  deter  the  criminal 
bent  on  violating  the  law. 

I  contend  that  the  key  to  curbing  crime 
does  not  rest  on  the  enactment  of  po- 
tentially repressive  laws,  but  on  meas- 
ures to  impose  stern  punishment  on  those 
who  violate  the  law.  In  that  regard.  I 
recently  introduced  H.R.  17994.  a  bill 
similar  to  that  Congressman  Casey  plans 
to  offer  as  amendment  to  H.R.  17735. 
This  legislation  provides  for  mandatory 
Federal  prison  sentences  for  persons 
convicted  of  using  a  firearm  in  the  com- 
mission of  certain  crimes.  Inasmuch  as 
no  one  would  be  affected  by  this  legisla- 
tion but  the  criminal.  I  believe  that  it  Is 
a  sensible  and  sound  approach  to  the 
so-called  gun  problem. 

Above  all  else,  the  United  States  needs 


a  strong  Attorney  General — not  a  weak- 
ling, but  one  who  will  prosecute  vigor- 
ously rather  than  taking  a  panty-waist 
attitude  toward  criminal  elements. 

Resi>ect  for  law  and  order  must  be 
stressed  by  every  public  official  at  every 
available  forum.  The  news  media  also 
has  a  major  responsibility  in  emphasiz- 
ing these  concepts. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of 
us  are  aware  of  the  frightening  rise  in 
the  rate  of  crime  in  our  country  and  of 
the  tragic  loss  of  human  life  which  has 
resulted  from  the  misuse  of  firearms.  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  can  afford  to  delay 
the  enactment  of  legislation  which  will 
help  to  reverse  such  trends.  We  have  be- 
fore us  firearms  bills  which  offer  to  this 
Congress  the  opportunity  to  give  the 
American  people  the  security  and  pro- 
tection that  they  have  been  long  denied. 

We  have  heard — time  and  again — the 
arguments  of  those  who  would  oppose 
any  firearms  control  legislation  regard- 
less of  the  demonstrated  need  for  such 
laws.  We  have  also  heard  the  testimony 
of  witnesses  who  have  recited  the  grim 
facts  of  death  and  destruction  which  are 
generated  each  year  by  the  criminal  use 
of  guns.  When  considered  in  the  light  of 
those  facts,  it  is  indeed  astonishing  that 
anyone  could  continue  to  seriously  dis- 
pute the  need  for  strengthened  Federal 
firearms  controls. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  firearms  con- 
trol which.  I  believe,  has  received  con- 
siderably less  than  the  attention  that  it 
deserves:  that  is  the  problem  of  im- 
ported guns. 

We  have  each  year  a  mass  importation 
of  firearms  from  foreign  countries.  While 
many  of  those  weapons  are  high-quality 
rifles  and  shotguns,  the  bulk  of  them  are 
surplus — and  usually  obsolete — military 
weapons  unsuited  for  sporting  purposes. 

There  is  little  that  can  be  done  under 
our  present  laws  to  prevent  or  even  effec- 
tively control  the  importation  of  such 
guns.  The  States,  of  course,  are  almost 
powerless  to  deal  with  that  trafBc, 

Contrai-y  to  the  view  held  by  many 
people,  the  Mutual  Seciu-ity  Act  of  1954 
does  not  afford  adequate  control  of  fire- 
arms imports.  The  primary  concern  of 
that  act  is  with  the  importation  and  ex- 
portation of  firearms  from  the  viewpoint 
of  international  relations. 

The  National  Crime  Commission,  in  its 
report  of  February  1967,  stated: 

The  Itmlted  statutory  framework  within 
which  the  State  Department  mu.st  operate 
prevents  any  effective  control  over  the  Im- 
portation of  firearms.  If  the  Import  In  ques- 
tion doee  not  Involve  machine  guns,  sawed- 
off  shotguns,  or  the  other  weajjons  covered 
by  the  1934  National  Firearms  Act.  each 
transaction  is  approved  routinely,  as  long 
as  the  dealer  Is  a  bona  fide  businessman 
engaged  In  a  bona  fide  transaction. 

The  Crime  Commission's  comments 
make  it  clear  that  present  controls  are 
woefully  inadequate. 

Public  supFwrt  for  strengthened  con- 
trols is  widespread.  Indeed,  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  in  a  statement  issued 
on  April  3.  1965.  declared: 

The  National  Rifle  Association  will  support 
properly  drawn  legislation  to  curb  the  flood 
of  cast-off  mlUtarj  firearms  that  have  been 
dumped  In  America  as  a  result  of  the  adop- 
tion of  more  modern  weapons  by  most  coun- 
tries since  World  War  II. 


The  problem  of  imports,  of  course,  in- 
volves not  only  surplus  military  weapons, 
but  inexpensive  pistols  and  revolvers  as 
well.  That  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of 
such  weapons  can  be  attested  by  a  casual 
examination  of  advertisements  found  in 
any  gtm  magazine. 

Most  of  the  imported  pistols  and  re- 
volvers are  of  cheap  manufacture.  On 
April  7.  1967.  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue.  Sheldon  S.  Cohen,  stated  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, that  the  pwor  quality  of  the  im- 
ports often  render  them  "as  dangerous  to 
the  user  as  they  may  be  to  the  person 
who  is  often  threatened  or  assaulted  with 
them."  Mr.  Cohen  then  quoted  from  a 
statement  of  Mr.  Orth.  executive  vice 
president  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion, which  the  latter  made  before  a  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  on  May  21.  1965.  I  re- 
peat that  quote: 

For  the  most  part,  the  objectionable  traf- 
fic m  Imported  firearms  involves  the  rela- 
tively inexpensive,  nonmllltary,  .22  caliber 
pistols  and  revolvers  that  are  advertised  in 
many  cheap  pulp  magazines  throughout  the 
country.  As  a  matter  of  information  for  the 
committee,  the  National  Rifle  Association 
has  conducted  product-evaluation  studle.-;  of 
many  of  these  hand-guns  and  has  found 
them  to  be  largely  worthless  for  sporting 
purposes  and.  I  might  add.  dangerous.  As 
a  matter  of  policy,  we  do  not  accept  their 
advertising  in  the  American  Rifleman,  the 
official  journal  of  the  association. 

Although  Mr.  Orths  statement  was 
made  over  3  years  ago,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  it  represents  the  current 
position  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion. 

On  July  12  of  last  year.  Mr.  John  W. 
Sipes.  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Muni- 
tions Control.  Department  of  State,  testi- 
fied before  the  Subcommittee  To  Inves- 
tigate Juvenile  Delinquency  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  Sipes  said  that  the  Department 
of  State,  in  administering  munitions  con- 
trols, is  guided  by  the  language  of  the 
law  which  states  that  controls  are  au- 
thorized, and  here  I  quote,  "in  further- 
ance of  world  peace  and  the  security  and 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States."  Mr. 
Sipes  testified  that  the  State  Department 
has  construed  its  authority  to  control 
the  importation  of  weapons  to  the  extent 
of  determining  that  they  are  consigned 
to  bona  fide  wholesalers  or  to  others  who 
intend  to  use  them  for  lawful  purposes. 

I  think  you  will  be  interested  in  the 
fact  that  from  the  year  1955  to  1959. 
inclusive,  over  625.000  revolvers  and  pis- 
tols came  into  the  United  States  from 
foreign  countries.  Another  statistic 
within.  I  admit,  rather  startled  me.  was 
the  fact  that  in  1965  we  imported  over 
608.000  firearms  from  Spain.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  1966,  we  were  flooded  with 
over  400.000  gims  from  Germany. 

These  flgtires  represent  but  a  part  of 
the  total  niunber  of  firearms  which  enter 
our  coimtry  each  year  from  foreign 
shores.  I  seriously  doubt  that  a  legitimate 
purpose  was  served  by  the  bulk  of  those 
imports. 

More  importantly,  however,  Mr.  Sipes' 
testimony  showed  conclusively  that  ef- 
fective control  of  firearms  imports  Is 
virtually  nonexistent  in  this  country.  I 
can  think  of  no  reason  for  the  United 
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states  to  continue  to  be  a  dumping 
ground  for  weapoiis  from  countries 
which  have  no  further  use  for  them.  In- 
deed, in  inost.  if  not  all,  of  the  countries 
from  which  such  weapons  are  imported, 
their  citizens'  possession  of  firearms  is 
closely  controlled.  Needless  to  say,  these 
covmtries  are  far  behind  the  United 
States  in  both  the  absolute  number  and 
the  rate  of  homicides,  stxicides.  and  acci- 
dents by  firearms. 

Japan,  a  country  which  has  a  death 
rate  from  firearms  which  approaches  a 
statistical  zero,  controls  not  only  the 
possession  and  use  of  guns,  but  also  has 
rigorous  controls  on  the  importation  of 
firearms. 

We  have  a  duty  to  the  citizens  of  this 
country  which  we  can  no  longer  shirk. 
We  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of 
delay  in  the  enactment  of  reasonable, 
sensible,  and  effective  firearms  laws;  and 
I  urge  that  such  legislation  incorporate 
provisions  which  will  put  an  end  to  the 
indiscriminate  importation  of  firearms. 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
legislation  we  are  now  considering,  limit- 
ing the  sale  of  rifles  and  shotguns.  We 
are  h)eing  asked  to  pass  this  legislation  at 
a  time  of  great  emotion,  and  when  the 
Congress  is  pressing  for  adjournment. 
FYesh  in  our  minds  are  the  tragic  assassi- 
nations of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
and  the  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King, 
and  those  pressing  for  this  legislation  are 
coimting  on  the  senseless  horror  of  these 
killings  to  sway  our  votes. 

Some  contend  that  the  legislation  we 
are  now  debating  is  a  relatively  mild  bill. 
While  that  may  be  true  in  a  sense,  it  is 
still  the  opening  wedge — the  camel's  nose 
under  the  tent.  Not  the  least  of  my  con- 
cern is  what  may  happen  to  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  other  body  should  we  give  it 
our  stamp  of  .loproval.  We  have  no  as- 
surance that  th»  bill  will  not  come  back 
to  us  with  other  >>nd  still  more  objection- 
able features  ad'led.  This  has  happened 
verj'  recently  or,  other  legislation,  and  it 
could  happen  again  in  this  instance. 

All  three  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment— the  executive,  the  legislative,  and 
the  judicial — have,  in  recent  years,  been 
guilty  of  acts  which  have  whittled  away 
at  property  rights,  individual  rights,  and 
States  rights.  This  legislation  is  another 
example  of  this,  and  I  will  not  be  a  party 
to  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  opposed  Federal  gun- 
control  laws  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
A\athin  3  months  after  I  had  become  a 
Member  of  Congress.  I  was  the  first  mem- 
ber of  the  Idaho  congressional  delega- 
tion to  do  so.  Nothing  has  happened  since 
then  to  change  my  stance. 

I  urge  that  this  legislation  be  defeated. 
Mr.  Chairman,  under  leave  to  include 
extraneous  material.  I  include  my  weekly 
newsletters  of  May  18.  1967.  and  June  27. 
1968,  on  this  all-important  matter. 
Report  From  Washington  by  Congressman 
George  Hansen 
Washington.     D.C.     May     18. — There     is 
great    concern    currently    being    expresesed 
regarding   the   possibility   of   passage   of   so- 
called    "gun     legislation" — the    Dodd-CeUer 
proposals.  A  House  subcommittee  has  held 
hearings    on     a     bill     introduced     by     Rep. 
Emanuel   Celler    (I>-NY),   Chairman   of   the 
House  Judiciary   Committee,    but   has   been 


adjourned,  subject  to  call  by  the  Chair,  with 
no  action  taken.  In  the  Senate.  Identical 
legislation  has  been  Introduced  by  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd  (D-Conn)  and  is  now  pend- 
ing before  his  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency,  with  no  hearings  scheduled 
yet. 

Similar  legislation  in  the  last  Congress 
did  not  get  out  of  committee  Ijecause  of  the 
strong  opposition  to  It,  Including  my  own. 
The  language  and  intent  of  the  Dodd  and 
Celler  bills,  I  believe,  are  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  Second  Amendment  of  the 
Constitution  which  .states,  in  prtrt."  .  .  the 
right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms, 
shall  not  be  infringed."  Moreover,  they 
would  unwarrantedly  harass  the  sportsman, 
the  gun  collector,  and  the  person  who  owns 
arms  as  protection  against  the  criminal 
clement  which  is  increasing  even.-  day. 

A  computerized  study  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  has  shown  82  per  cent 
of  those  released  from  federal  prisons  on 
parole  and  80  per  cent  of  those  released  early 
for  good  behavior  were  rearrested  within  a 
period  of  two  and  one-half  years.  A  study 
also  showed  that  75  per  cent  of  those  per- 
sons coming  within  federal  criminal  processes 
had  two  or  more  arresus. 

Certainly  it  is  unrealistic  to  think  that 
passage  of  the  Dodd  or  Celler  bills  would 
seriously  hamper  the  crimina!  in  obtain- 
ing guns.  Registration  or  limitation  on  the 
use  of  firearms  will  not  necessarily  reduce 
their  misuse.  The  need  for  correction.  I  feel, 
rests  with  strict  law  enforcement  and  less 
lenient  courts  backed  by  strong  laws  against 
the  misuse  of  weapons. 

One  such  approach — an  approach  which 
seems  to  have  considerable  merit — is  con- 
tained in  a  bill  Introduced  by  Rep.  Bob 
Casey  (D-Tex.) .  It  would  not  militate  against 
the  law-abiding  citizen  who  owns  guns  but 
would.  Instead,  impose  a  mandatory  federal 
sentence  of  25  years  on  any  person  convicted 
of  using  or  carrying,  during  the  commission 
of  a  crime,  any  firearm  which  had  been 
transported  across  a  state  line.  This  approach 
seems  to  get  to  the  heart  of  the  problem. 

My  opposition  to  the  restrictive  Dodd  and 
Celler  bills  is  not  new.  On  April  1,  1965, 
early  in  my  first  t.€rm  as  Representative  of 
Idaho's  Second  Congressional  District,  I  be- 
came concerned  and  went  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  approach 
taken  by  such  proposed  legislation.  I  was 
certain  the  people  of  Idaho  would  share  my 
thinking,  but  to  be  sure,  the  question  was 
included  in  my  1965  questionnaire.  The 
response  showed  an  overwhelming  G9  per 
cent  to  be  against  (and  only  24  per  cent  for) 
enacting  laws  requiring  registration  of  fire- 
arms, including  hunting  weapons.  In  the  en- 
suing two  years.  I  have  received  a  vast  num- 
ber of  post  cards  and  petitions  which  have 
more  than  confirmed  the  result  of  the  poll. 
It  is  obvious  that  most  Idahoans  oppose 
the  Dodd-CeUer  approach  and  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  everything  possible  to  insure  that 
our  citizens  are  not  deprived  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights. 

Once  again  the  Congress  is  being  asked 
to  act  on  legislation  of  great  magnitude 
under  the  stress  of  near  mass  hysteria.  Once 
again,  in  the  frenzy  following  a  senseless  and 
brutal  slaying — tliat  of  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy— the  Congress  is  being  pressured 
into  hasty  consideration  of  legislation  which 
could  unduly  penalize  law-abiding  citizens. 
The  legislation  in  question  is  firearms  con- 
trol. We  will  first  be  asked  to  extend  to  long 
guns — rifles  and  shotguns — the  ban  against 
the  mail  order  sale  of  handguns  contained 
in  the  recently-passed  anti-crime  bill  which 
has  now  been  signed  into  law.  Later  we  will 
be  asked  to  act  on  the  proposal  submitted  by 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs,  Democrat  of 
Maryland,  which  calls  for  the  registration 
of  all  firearms  and  a  license  to  possess  one. 

History  shows  that  the  dangers  inherent  in 
legislation  of  this  kind  are  manllold.  First 
there  Is  registration,  then  taxation,  and  then 


confiscation.  It  has  happened  in  the  past — 
as  in  the  case  of  Castros  Cuba— and  it  could 
liappen  again. 

While  proponents  of  strict  gun  legislation 
may  deny  this,  they  cannot  deny  a  full  page 
ad  which  w.-is  placed  in  the  Sunday.  June 
16.  edition  of  the  New  York  Times  by  one  of 
the  anti-gun  groups  which  .said,  in  part: 
".  .  .  Insist  that  all  private  ownership  of 
guns  be  outlawed;  that  the  guns  now  around 
be  collected  and  destroyed  .  .  ." 

Proponents  of  strict  gun  legislation  con- 
tend it  will  prevent  crime.  I  do  not  agree. 
California  hius  one  of  the  strictest  firearms 
codes  of  any  State  in  the  United  States — far 
more  .stringent  than  those  proi>osed  at  the 
Federal  level — yet  the  California  law  didn't 
prevent  an  assassin  from  getting  a  gun  and 
killing  Senator  Kennedy.  Certainly — he  vio- 
lated five  provisions  of  the  California  law 
in  so  doing— but  he  did  it.  Lt.  Col.  Paul  Rlt- 
telmnn.  commander  of  the  PrmiKvlvania 
State  Police  said  recently.  "The  criminal  will 
gel  hold  of  a  gun  rcgardle.ss  of  any  laws 
passed."  In  the  same  vein,  former  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  Police  Chief  Robert  Murray  said, 
■  A  criminal  who  wants  to  use  a  gun  will  get 
a  gun,  law  or  no  law," 

Likewise,  New  York's  famous— or  iJerhaps 
infamous — Sullivan  Law  provides,  as  in  the 
case  of  California,  gun  control  far  more 
restrictive  than  that  now  being  considered 
at  the  Federal  level.  The  Sullivan  Law  re- 
quires a  license  lor  possession  of  any  hand- 
gun, even  for  use  in  one's  own  home,  with 
the  actual  licensing  being  handled  by  the 
local  police.  In  New  York  City  licensing  of 
handguns  is  so  strict  that  only  (approxi- 
mately) 19.000  licenses  are  issued  each  year, 
with  "re-licensing  required  annually.  The 
fee — or  tax — for  the  original  license  is  $20 
and  the  renewal  tax  is  $10  per  year.  New 
York  City  police  require  an  applicant  for 
a  license  to  present  at  least  five  aflldavits 
from  persons  of  good  character— and  even 
then  the  final  tay-so  rests  with  the  captain 
of  the  precinct  in  which  the  applicant  re- 
sides. 

Yet.  in  1967.  there  were  205  cases  of  homi- 
cide involving  handguns — an  increa.se  of  21 
over  1966.  Interestingly,  columnist  Paul  Har- 
vey pointed  out  recently  that,  in  1966.  not 
one  handgun  homicide  in  New  York  City 
involved  a  licensed  weapon.  I  verified  this 
statement  in  a  call  to  the  New  York  City 
police,  from  whom  I  obtained  the  above  in- 
formation Obviously  then,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  illegal  handguns  exist  in  New 
York  City,  and  licensing  is  not  controlling 
criminaliv-used  weapons. 

According  to  the  FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
ports for  1966,  the  last  year  for  which  figures 
are  available,  the  rate  in  the  metropolitan 
New  York  City  area  for  murder  and  non- 
negligent  manslaughter  was  6.4  per  100- 
thousand  inhabitants.  In  Idaho  the  com- 
parable rate  was  3.0.  And  Idaho  has  no 
Sullivan  Law! 

Again,  according  to  the  FBI.  armed  perpe- 
trators were  responsible  for  58".  of  all  rob- 
beries in  1966.  Tne  robbery  rate  in  the 
metropolitan  New  York  City  area  was  213.5 
per  lOO-ihousand  inhabitants.  In  Idaho  the 
rate  was  7.8.  .\nd  Idaho  has  no  Sullivan 
Law ! 

Experience  and  statistics  show  that  strict 
firearm  regulation  is  not  the  answer  to  the 
crime  problem,  and  emphasize  the  great  dlf- 
lerences  in  regional  conditions  which  make 
Federal    firearms    legislation    unrealistic. 

Idaho,  a  State  with  404,000  eligible  voters, 
issued  170.063  resident  hunting  or  hunting 
and  fishing  licenses  in  1967  which  would 
involve  primarily  long  guns.  Also.  Idahoans 
own  approximately  140.000  handguns.  These 
weapons  represent  recreation  and  industry 
in  Idaho,  not  crime.  If  there  must  be  reg- 
ulation it  should  be  a  matter  of  State  and 
local  jurisdiction. 

However,  the  real  answer  to  our  grave 
crime  problem  lies  In  good  law  enforce- 
ment with  proper  punishment  for  criminal 
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acts  and  In  keeping  the  criminal  off  the 
street  through  less  leniency  by  our  courts. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  past  several  weeks  I  have  received  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  letters  from  my  con- 
stituents and  from  some  people  who  re- 
side outside  of  my  congressional  district 
voicing  their  strong  opposition  to  the 
gun-control  bills  that  have  been  Intro- 
duced in  Congress.  I  think  I  can  safely 
say  that  my  mail  has  been  running  about 
100  to  1  against  any  bill  to  require  regis- 
tration and  licensing. 

Typical  of  the  many  letters  and  peti- 
tionfi  I  have  received  is  an  editorial  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Ben  V.  Sharp,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Russell  County  News, 
of  Jamestown.  Ky.  In  his  letter  to  me, 
Mr.  Sharp  said: 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  but  I  respect  their  stand  on  this 
issue.  I  have  neither  been  solicited  to  write 
you  this  letter  nor  the  enclosed  editorial. 
However,  it  explains  my  stand  on  this  issue 
and  I  believe  the  position  of  at  least  95% 
of  tlve  peopls  whom  you  represent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  insert 
the  editorial  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Notes  and  Quotes  Prom  the  EnrroR's  Desk 

U.S.A.   Not  Guilty   in   Kennedy   Death 

The  violent  ending  of  Robert  P.  Kennedy's 
career  cannot  be  condoned,  but  neither  can 
it  be  charged  up  against  the  American  people 
as  Russia  and  other  communist-oriented  na- 
tions are  trying  to  say  and  as  even  some  of 
our  so-called  "liberals"  assert. 

The  American  people  regret  this  assassina- 
tion, even  as  they  regretted  the  assassination 
of  his  brother.  President  John  P.  Kennedy.  It 
is  a  horrible  tragedy,  but  it  would  be  un- 
thinkable to  pin  the  blame  for  this  on  the 
entire  people  of  the  United  States. 

This  killing,  as  was  that  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, was  the  act  of  one  man.  The  killer 
happened  to  be  a  native  of  Jordan,  and  be- 
cause of  this,  certain  people  will  harbor  re- 
sentment .^gainst  the  entire  country  of  Jor- 
dan, In  fact,  Monday's  dally  papers  carried 
an  item  when  in  Chicago  a  grocer  with  nine 
children  was  shot  down  and  killed  by  two 
negro  men — simply  because  he  was  a  Jor- 
danian! Should  that  justify  the  murder  in 
Jordan  of  one  of  more  negroes':'  Of  course 
not — that  is  iiisane.  Just  as  the  ItlUing  of 
the  Chicago  grocer  was  insane  and  just  as 
the  killing  of  Senator  Kennedy  and  the  kill- 
ing of  President  Kennedy  and  of  Martin 
Luther  King  all  were  insane  acts,  com- 
mitted by  individuals.  They  cannot  by  any 
stretch  of  Imagination  be  imputed  to  a  whole 
nation. 

OTHER    IMPLICATIONS 

The  vocal  anti-guii  advocates  are  at  it 
hot  and  heavy  again,  as  another  result  of 
Senator  Kennedy's  shooting.  In  the  "Meet 
The  Press"  program  on  TV  Sunday.  Senator 
Tydlngs  of  Maryland  went  so  far  as  to  al- 
most openly  advocate  conflscatlon  of  guns 
In  the  possession  of  people  who  could  not 
show  they  had  an  immediate  need  of  them. 
The  first  step,  of  course,  would  be  registra- 
tion— and  their  conflscatlon  ( provided  you 
did  not  agree  100%  with  the  party  In  power) . 

We  do  not  believe  the  American  people 
will  sUind  for  this  type  of  thing.  Too  many 
people  own  guns — and  gun  ownership  is  no 
crime.  At  leiist.  it  isn't  yet. 

Of  the  millions  of  guns  owned  by  Ameri- 
cans, a  few  have  been  and  are  being  mis- 
used. But  to  deprive  the  people  of  a  means  of 
protecting  themselves  and  their  property 
against  criminals  is  wrong.  Personally.  I  own 
a  gun,  and  am  happy  to  do  so.  but  I  have 
no  intention  or  desire  to  use  them  against 
any  law-abiding  person. 

Senator  Tydlngs  called  on  the  people  of 
the  nation  to  write  the  members  of  Congress 


and  express  their  approval  of  a  gun  registra- 
tion law. 

What  should  happen  is  a  overwhelming 
volume  of  mall  against  such  a  law.  We  hope 
our  people  will  write  Senator  Cooper.  Senator 
Morton,  and  Congressman  Tim  Lee  Carter 
and  let  eacli  of  them  know  how  they  feel 
about  this 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  Con- 
gress at  long  last  is  facing  up  to  an  issue 
of  critical  importance  to  most  Ameri- 
cans and,  indeed,  to  the  society  in  which 
we  live. 

We  are  all  aware  that  violence  in- 
volving firearms  has  become  a  national 
problem  of  increasingly  serious  propor- 
tions. In  1966.  there  were  5,660  mur- 
deis.  44,080  aggravated  assaults,  and 
79.320  armed  robberies — all  involving 
the  use  of  guns.  Figures  for  1967  show 
a  20-percent  increase  in  the  number  of 
murders,  an  11 -percent  Increase  in  armed 
assaults,  and  a  37-percent  increase  from 
1966  in  armed  robberies.  And  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  advises  that  1968 
will  be  even  worse. 

Clearly,  there  is  a  need  to  better  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  society  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  can  be  accomplished 
without  infringing  on  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals to  own  guns  for  protection  or 
legitimate  recreation  and  pleasure. 

If  the  public  is  to  be  protected,  the 
sale  of  fireaims  must  be  controlled  as 
provided  in  the  bill  recently  signed  into 
law  together  with  the  additional  require- 
ments contained  in  the  measure  now 
under  consideration.  In  my  view,  regis- 
tration of  firearms — and  I  know  this  is 
highly  contioversial — is  also  needed  if 
we  really  mean  to  safeguard  our  citi- 
zenry. 

Opponents  of  gun-control  legislation 
are  quite  right  in  asserting  that  these 
measures,  if  adopted,  will  not  solve  the 
problem  of  crime  in  the  United  States. 
But  they  are  mistaken,  in  my  view,  when 
they  reject  the  proposition  that  bring- 
ing the  sale  and  traflBc  of  flreai-ms  under 
control  will  make  it  more  difficult  for 
deadly  weapons  to  fall  into  the  posses- 
sion of  juveniles,  persons  who  are  men- 
tally deranged,  and  those  having  crimi- 
nal records. 

The  case  for  registration  is  more  dif- 
ficult. A  valid  point  is  made  that  such 
a  requirement  would  subject  the  law- 
abiding  gun  owner  to  inconvenience  and 
expense  while  criminals  almost  certainly 
would  defy  compliance.  The  answer  of 
all  of  our  top  law  enforcement  officials 
is  that  registration  would  greatly  facili- 
tate law  enforcement,  the  solving  of 
crimes,  and  the  punishment  of  offenders. 
If  their  testimony  is  to  be  given  any 
credence,  this  result  in  my  view  would 
far  outweigh  the  inconvenience  of  regis- 
tration. 

As  I  suggested  a  moment  ago.  Mr. 
Chairman,  gun-control  legislation,  in  and 
of  itself,  will  never  solve  the  pioblem 
of  violence  and  ciinie.  If  we  mean  to 
tackle  this  issue  realistically,  we  must 
address  ourselves  to  the  need  of  more  ef- 
fective law  enforcement  and  a  better 
system  of  criminal  justice.  Use  of  a  fire- 
arm while  committing  a  felony,  for  ex- 
ample, should  carry  with  it  an  additional 
mandatory  sentence  of  a  long  enough 
duration  to  make  potential  offenders 
think  at  least  twice. 


And  we  must  begin  to  recognize  that 
a  relationship  does  exist  between  hunger 
and  violence,  between  a  rat-infested 
ghetto  and  violence,  between  lack  of 
education  and  violence  and  between  job- 
lessness and  violence. 

We  can  disregard  these  relationships 
or  we  can  say  that  they  are  not  justified 
but  we  defy  their  existence  at  our  peril. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  the  sharp  inciea.se 
in  the  incidents  of  violence  and  crime 
involving  fiiearms  can  be  traced  directly 
to  high  density  areas  within  our  cen- 
tral cities  where  living  conditions  are 
wietched  beyond  belief,  where  children 
go  hungry  and  for  a  few  years  are  put 
through  a  schooling  process  which  does 
not  begin  to  qualify  as  education,  and 
where  loitering  is  the  first  response  to 
lack  of  job  opportunities. 

This  is  what  crime  is  all  about  and  all 
of  us  who  protest  and  proclaim  so  loud- 
ly for  greater  piotection  of  the  public  will 
do  well  to  realize  that  gun  legislation, 
needed  as  it  may  be.  is  only  a  small  first 
step  in  bringing  about  a  peaceful,  law- 
abiding  society. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  present  very  strong  national 
inteiest  and  congressional  attention 
centered  on  flreai-ms  control  legislation, 
it  has  come  to  my  attention  that  there 
have  been  two  Federal  laws  on  the  books 
for  some  30  years  and  very  little  effort 
has  been  made  to  implement  and  en- 
force these  laws. 

I  am  further  given  to  understand  dur- 
ing hearings  before  the  Hou.se  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  1965  this  question 
was  raised  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  agency  responsible  for  enforce- 
ment, was  requested  to  assemble  and 
Ijrescnt  a  summary  report  of  the  status 
of  enforcement  of  these  two  laws.  Ac- 
cording to  most  recent  advice  no  such 
report  has  yet  been  made  to  the  commit- 
tee and  I  would  certainly  feel  that  a 
summary  of  the  enforcement  efforts  of 
these  two  30-ycai--old  lav.s.  indicating 
their  effectiveness  on  the  basis  of  pres- 
ent enforcement  would  certainly  bo  a 
highly  desirable  prelude  to  additional 
Federal  firearms  control  legislation. 

It  is  somewhat  ironic  that  present  Fed- 
eral law  requires  registration  in  that 
manufacturers  are  required  to  place 
serial  iiumbers  on  firearms  and  your  lo- 
cal dealer  is  required  by  Federal  law  to 
I'ecord  each  sale  and  keep  the  record  for 
10  yeais.  Evidently  a  lot  more  than  reg- 
isti-ation  now  is  .sought.  For  instance,  the 
bill  before  you  prohibits  mail-order  sale 
of  rifles,  .shotguns,  ammunition,  and  com- 
ponents for  reloading  your  ov  n  ammuni- 
tion. In  order  to  buy  ammunition  or  com- 
ponents to  reload  ammunition,  under  an 
amendment — which  will  be  offered — you 
must  have  written  proof  that  the  fire- 
arms ,vou  are  buying  these  for  arc  reg- 
istered. Should  you  need  gun  repairs,  it 
will  require  that  you  get  permission  to 
ship  your  gun  back  to  the  factory.  It  pro- 
hibits anyone  under  the  age  of  18  from 
buying  ammunition  or  reloading  com- 
ponents. These  are  only  a  few  ol  the  hid- 
den features  which  the  bureaucrats  can 
use  to  plague  every  legitimate  gun  owner 
in  America. 

It  is  possible  that  many  Members  may 
not  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  present 
laws  and  the  broad  areas  of  their  cov- 
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erage  and  therefore  I  include  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Record  Public  Law 
474  of  the  73d  Congress,  the  National 
Fireaims  Act.  and  Public  Law  785  of 
the  75th  Congress,  the  Federal  Fireaims 
Act. 

These  bills,  if  enforced,  along  with 
other  measures  on  the  statute  books, 
could  effectively  limit  crime  committed 
with  fireaiTns. 

1  Public — No.  474— 73d  Congress] 
H  R.  9741 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  taxation  of  manu- 
facturers, importers,  and  dealers  in  certain 
firearms  and  machine  guns,  to  tax  the  sale 
or  other  disposal  of  such  weapons,  and  to 
restrict    importation    and    regulate   inter- 
state transportation  thereof 
Be   it   enacted    by   the  Senate  and   House 
of   Representatives   of   the   United   States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act — 

{a.)  The  term  'firearm"  means  a  shotgun 
or  rifle  having  a  barrel  of  less  than  eighteen 
Inches  in  length,  or  any  other  weajKin.  ex- 
cept a  pistol  or  revolver,  from  which  a  shot 
is  discharged  by  an  explosive  if  .such  weapon 
is  capable  of  being  concealed  on  the  person, 
or  a  machine  gun,  and  includes  a  muffler  or 
silencer  for  any  firearm  whether  or  not  such 
firearm  is  included  within  the  foregoing 
definition. 

(b)  Tlie  term  "machine  gun"  means  any 
weapon  which  shoots,  or  Is  designed  to  shoot, 
automatically  or  semlautomatlcally.  more 
than  one  shot,  without  manual  reloading. 
by  a  single  function  of  the  trigger. 

(c)  The  term  "person"  Includes  a  partner- 
ship, company,  association,  or  corporation, 
as  well  as  a  natural  person. 

(d)  The  term  "continental  United  States" 
means  the  States  of  the  United  States  .ind 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

(e)  The  term  "Importer"  means  any  per- 
son who  Imports  or  brings  firearms  Into  the 
contlnuental  United  States  for  .<;ale. 

(f)  The  term  "manufacturer"  means  any 
person  who  is  engaged  within  the  conti- 
nenUl  United  States  in  the  manufacture  of 
firearms,  or  who  otherwise  produces  therein 
any  firearm  for  sale  or  disposition. 

(g)  The  term  "dealer"  means  any  person 
not  a  manufacturer  or  impwrter  engaged 
within  the  continental  United  States  in  the 
business  of  selling  firearms.  The  term  "deal- 
er" shall  Include  wholesalers,  pawnbrokers. 
and  dealers  in  used  firearms. 

jh)  The  term  "Interstate  commerce" 
means  transportation  from  any  State  or  Ter- 
riton,'  or  District,  or  any  insular  jxjssesslon  of 
the  United  States  (including  the  Philippine 
Islands),  to  any  other  State  or  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

(i)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

(j)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

(k)  The  term  "to  transfer"  or  "trans- 
ferred" shall  Include  to  sell,  assign,  pledge, 
lease,  loan,  give  away,  or  otherwise  dispose 
of. 

Sec  2.  (a)  Within  fifteen  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  or  upon  first  en- 
gaging in  business,  and  thereafter  on  or  be- 
fore the  1st  day  of  July  of  each  year,  every 
importer,  manufacturer,  and  dealer  in  fire- 
arms shall  register  with  the  collector  of  in- 
tern:.l  revenue  for  each  district  in  which 
such  business  Is  to  be  carried  on  his  name 
or  style,  principal  place  of  business,  and 
places  of  business  in  such  district,  and  pay  a 
special  tax  at  the  following  rates:  Importers 
or  manufacturers,  $500  a  year;  dealers,  other 
than  pawnbrokers,  S200  a  year:  pawn- 
brokers, $300  a  year.  Where  the  tax  is  pay- 
able on  the  1st  day  of  July  in  any  year  it 
shall  be  computed  for  one  year;  where  the 
tax  is  payable  on  any  other  day  it  shall  be 
computed  proportionately  from  the  1st  day 


of  the  month  in  which  the  liability  to  the  tax 
accrued  to  the  1st  day  of  July  following. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
required  to  register  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  to  import,  manufacture,  or  deal 
in  firearms  without  having  registered  and 
paid  the  tax  imposed  by  this  section. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  shall  be  levied,  collected, 
and  paid  upon  firearms  transferred  in  the 
continental  United  States  a  tax  at  the  rate  of 
$200  for  each  firearm,  such  tax  to  be  paid 
by  the  transferor,  and  to  be  represented  by 
appropriate  .stamps  to  be  provided  by  the 
Commissioner,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary:  and  the  stamps  herein  provided 
shall  be  affixed  to  the  order  for  such  firearm, 
liereinafter  provided  for.  nie  tax  Imposed  by 
this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  im- 
port   duty    Imposed    on    such    lirearm. 

(b)  All  provisions  of  law  (including  those 
relating  to  special  taxes,  to  the  asses.-sment, 
collection,  remission,  and  refund  of  Ir.iernal 
revenue  taxes,  to  the  pngraving,  is,=uaiico. 
sale,  accountability,  Ciincelation.  and  di.sirl- 
bution  of  tax-paid  st.imps  pravidoci  for  1j» 
the  intfrnal-revenue  laws,  and  to  penaltlor, i 
applicable  witii  respect  to  the  taxes  imposed 
by  section  1  of  the  Act  of  December  17,  1914. 
as  amended  lU.S.C,  Supp.  VII,  title  26,  sees. 
1040  and  1383),  and  all  other  provisiuns  of 
the  internal-revenue  laws  ihall.  Insc  far  as 
not  inconsisti-nt  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  be  ;,pplir.ible  with  rf'.spect  to  the  taxes 
mpotetl  by  thi.s  .'^ct. 

(c)  Under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Commissioner,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  may  prescribe,  and  upon  proof  of 
the  exportation  of  any  firearm  to  any  foreign 
covjntry  (whether  exported  as  part  of  another 
article  or  not)  with  respect  to  which  the 
tran.sfer  tax  under  this  section  has  been  paid 
by  the  manufacturer,  the  Commissioner  shall 
refund  to  the  manufacturer  the  amount  of 
the  tax  so  paid.  or.  If  the  manufacturer 
waives  all  claim  for  the  amounts  to  be  re- 
funded, the  refund  shall  be  made  to  the  ex- 
porter. 

Sec.  4  (a^  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  transfer  a  firearm  except  in  pxirsuance 
of  a  WTltten  order  from  the  person  seeking  to 
obtain  such  article,  on  an  application  form 
issued  in  blank  in  duplicate  for  that  purpose 
by  the  Commissioner.  Such  order  shall  iden- 
tify the  applicant  by  such  means  of  identifi- 
cation as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulations 
under  this  act:  Provided,  That,  if  the  appli- 
cant is  an  Individual,  stich  Identification 
shall  include  fingerprints  and  a  photograph 
thereof. 

(b)  The  Commissioner,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary,  shall  cause  suitable  forms 
to  be  prepared  for  the  pvjrposes  above  men- 
tioned. .>nd  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  collectors  of  internal  revenue. 

(c^  Every  person  so  transferring  a  firearm 
shall  set  forth  in  each  copy  of  such  order  the 
manufacturer's  number  or  other  mark  iden- 
tifying such  firearm,  and  shall  forward  a 
copy  of  such  order  to  the  Commissioner.  The 
original  thereof  with  stamps  affixed,  shall  be 
returned  to  the  applicant. 

(d)  No  person  shall  transfer  a  firearm 
which  has  previously  been  transferred  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  unless 
such  person,  in  addition  to  complying  with 
subsection  (ci.  transfers  therewith  the 
5tamp-affixed  order  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion for  each  .such  prior  transfer,  in  com- 
pliance with  such  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed under  this  Act  for  proof  of  payment 
of  all  taxes  on  such  firearms. 

(e)  If  the  transfer  of  a  firearm  Is  exempt€d 
from  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  provided  In 
section  13  hereof,  the  person  transferring 
such  firearm  shall  notify  the  Commissioner 
of  the  name  and  address  of  the  applicant, 
the  number  or  other  mark  Identifying  such 
firearm,  and  the  date  of  Its  transfer,  and  shall 
file  with  the  Commissioner  such  documents 
in  proof  thereof  as  the  Commissioner  may  by 
regulations  prescribe. 


(f)  Importers,  manufacturers,  and  dealers 
who  have  registered  and  paid  the  tax  as 
provided  for  in  section  2(a)  of  this  Act  shall 
not  be  required  to  conform  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  with  respect  to  trans- 
actions in  firearms  with  dealers  or  manu- 
facturers if  such  dealers  or  manufacturers 
have  registered  and  have  paid  such  tax.  but 
shall  keep  such  records  and  make  such  re- 
ports regarding  such  transactions  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  regulations  under  this  Act. 
Sec.  5.  (a)  Within  sixty  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  every  person  pos- 
se.sslng  a  firearm  shall  register,  with  the  col- 
lector of  the  district  in  which  he  resides, 
the  number  or  other  mark  Identifying  such 
lirearm.  together  with  his  name,  address, 
place  where  such  firearm  is  usually  kept, 
and  place  of  business  or  employment,  and, 
if  such  person  Is  other  than  a  natural  per- 
.son,  the  name  and  home  address  of  an  cxec- 
titive  officer  t'lereof:  Provided.  That  no  per- 
son shall  he  required  to  register  under  this 
sen  ion  with  respect  to  any  firearm  ac- 
quired after  the  effective  date  of.  and  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of.  this  Art. 
(b)  Whenever  on  trial  for  :i  violation  of 
section  6  hereof  the  defendant  is  shown  to 
have  had  possession  of  such  firearm  at  any 
lime  aft«r  such  period  of  sixtv  days  without 
liavlng  registered  as  required  by  this  fec- 
tlon.  such  possff.sion  shall  create  a  presump- 
tion that  such  firearm  came  into  the  pos- 
.session  of  the  defendant  s\ibsequent  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  but  this  jiresump- 
tion  shall  not  be  conclusive 

Sec  6.  It  shall  be  unlawful  fcr  any  per- 
son to  receive  or  possess  any  firearm  which 
has  at  any  time  been  transferred  in  \iola- 
tion  of  section  3  or  4  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Any  firearm  which  h:As  at  :iny 
lime  been  transferred  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to 
seizure  and  forfeiture,  and  (except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  lb)  1  ail  the  provisions  ci 
internal  revenue  laws  relating  to  searches, 
seizures,  and  forfeiture  of  unstamped  ar- 
ticles are  extended  to  ;ind  made  to  i  pply  to 
the  articles  t.'iyed  under  this  Act.  -md  the 
per:  ons  to  when-  tliis  Act  applies. 

ib>  In  the  case  of  the  forfeiture  of  any 
firearm  by  rea=on  of  a  violation  of  this  Aft : 
No  notice  of  public  sale  shall  be  required; 
no  such  firearm  shTll  be  sold  at  public  .sale; 
if  such  firearm  is  m  the  possession  of  any 
officer  of  the  United  States  except  the  Secre- 
tary, .such  officer  shall  deliver  the  lirearm  to 
the  Secretary;  and  the  Secretary  may  order 
such  firearm  destroyed  or  may  sell  such  fire- 
arm to  any  State.  Territory,  or  possession 
(including  the  Philippine  Islands),  or  poUti- 
cal  subdivision  thereof,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  retain  it  for  the  ttse  of  the 
Treasury  Department  or  transfer  it  without 
charge  to  any  Executive  department  or  inde- 
pendent establishment  of  the  Government 
for  use  by  it. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Each  manvifacturer  and  im- 
porter of  a  firearm  shall  identify  it  with  a 
iiumber  or  other  identification  mark  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner,  such  number  or 
mark  to  be  stamped  or  otherwise  placed 
thereon  in  a  manner  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  anyone  to  ob- 
literate, remove,  change,  or  alter  such  num- 
ber or  other  identification  mark.  Whenever 
on  trial  for  a  violation  of  I'.iis  subsection  the 
defendant  is  shown  to  have  or  to  have  had 
possession  of  any  firearm  upon  which  such 
number  or  mark  shall  have  been  obliterated, 
removed,  changed,  or  altered,  such  posses- 
sion shall  be  deemed  sufficient  evidence  to 
authorize  conviction,  unless  the  defendant 
explains  such  possession  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  jury. 

Sec.  9.  Importers,  manufacturers,  and  deal- 
ers shall  keep  such  books  and  records  and 
render  such  returns  in  relation  to  the  trans- 
actions in  firearms  specified  in  this  Act  as 
the  Commissioner,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  may  by  regulations  require. 
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Sec.  10.  (a)  No  flrearm  shall  be  Imported 
or  brought  Into  the  United  States  or  any  ter- 
ritory under  Its  control  or  Jurisdiction  (In- 
cluding the  Philippine  Islands),  except  that, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, any  firearm  may  be  so  imported  or 
brought  In  when  (1)  the  purpose  thereof  Is 
shown  to  be  lawful  and  (2)  such  flrearm  Is 
unique  or  of  a  type  which  cannot  be  obtained 
within  the  United  States  or  such  territory. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  (1)  fraudulently 
or  knowingly  to  Import  or  bring  any  flrearm 
Into  the  United  States  or  any  territory  under 
Its  control  or  Jurisdiction  (Including  the 
Philippine  Islands),  In  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act:  or  (2)  knowingly  to  assist 
In  so  doing;  or  (3)  to  receive,  conceal,  buy, 
sell,  or  m  any  manner  facilitate  the  trans- 
portation, concealment,  or  sale  of  any  such 
flrearm  after  being  Imported  or  brought  In. 
knowing  the  same  to  have  been  Imported  or 
brought  In  contrary  to  law.  Whenever  on  trial 
for  a  violation  of  this  section  the  defendant 
Is  shown  to  have  or  to  have  had  possession  of 
such  firearms,  such  possession  shall  be 
deemed  sufficient  evidence  to  authorize  con- 
viction unless  the  defendant  explains  such 
poesesslort  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Jury. 

Sec.  11  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son who  Is  required  to  register  as  provided 
In  section  5  hereof  and  who  shall  not  have 
so  registered,  or  any  other  person  who  has 
not  In  his  possession  a  stamp-afflxed  order 
as  provided  In  section  4  hereof,  to  ship,  carry, 
or  deliver  any  firearm  In  interstate  commerce. 

Sec.  12.  The  Commissioner,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary,  shall  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neceaeary 
for  carrying  the  provisions  of  this  Act  Into 
effect. 

Sec.  13.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the 
transfer  of  firearms  ( 1 )  to  the  United  States 
Government,  any  State,  Territory,  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States,  or  to  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  (2)  to  any  peace  officer 
or  any  Federal  officer  designated  by  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner:  (3)  to  the  trans- 
fer of  any  firearm  which  Is  unserviceable 
and  which  is  transferred  as  a  curiosity  or 
ornament. 

Sec.  14.  Any  person  who  violates  or  falls 
to  comply  with  any  of  the  requirements  of 
this  Act  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not 
more  than  $2,000  or  be  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both,  In  the  discre- 
tion  of   the   court. 

Sec.  15.  The  taxes  imposed  by  paragraph 
(a)  of  section  600  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1926  (U.S.C.  Supp.  VII,  title  26,  sec.  1120) 
and  by  section  610  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1932  (47  Stat.  169,  264),  shall  not  apply  to 
any  flrearm  on  which  the  tax  provided  by 
section  3  of  this  Act  has  been  paid. 

Sec.  16.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance, is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
Act.  and  the  application  of  such  provision 
to  other  persons  or  circumstances,  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  17.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

Sec.  18.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Firearms  Act." 

Approved,  June   26,  1934. 


(Public — No.   785 — 75th   Congress,  Chapter 
850 — 3d  session) 

S.  3 

An  act  to  regulate  commerce  In  firearms 

Be   it   enacted   by   the   Senate  and   House 

of  Representatives  of   the   United   States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  as  used 

In  this  Act — 

( 1 )  The  term  "person"  includes  an  individ- 
ual, partnership,  association,  or  corporation. 

(2)  The  term  "interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce" means  commerce  between  any  State, 
Territory,  or  p>ossesslon  (including  the 
Philippine  Islands  but  not  Including  the 
Canal  Zone) ,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 


any  place  outside  thereof;  or  between  points 
within  the  same  State.  Territory,  or  posses- 
sion (Including  the  Philippine  Islands  but 
not  Including  the  Canal  Zone),  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  CoUimbia,  but  through  any  place 
outside  thereof;  or  within  any  Territory  or 
possession  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(3)  The  term  "flrearm"  means  any  weapon, 
by  whatever  name  known,  which  Is  designed 
to  expel  a  projectile  or  projectiles  by  the 
action  of  an  explosive  and  a  firearm  muffler 
or  firearm  silencer,  or  any  part  or  parts  of 
such  weapon. 

(4)  The  term  "manufacturer"  means  any 
person  engaged  In  the  manufacture  or  im- 
portation of  firearms,  or  ammunition  or 
cartridge  cases,  primers,  bullets,  or  propel- 
lent powder  for  purposes  of  sale  or  distribu- 
tion; and  the  term  "licensed  manufacturer" 
means  any  such  person  licensed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(5)  The  term  "dealer"  means  any  person 
engaged  in  the  business  of  selling  firearms  or 
ammunition  or  cartridge  cases,  primers,  bul- 
lets or  propellent  powder,  at  wholesale  or 
retail,  or  any  person  engaged  in  the  business 
of  repairing  such  firearms  or  of  manufac- 
turing or  fitting  special  barrels,  stocks,  trig- 
ger mechanisms,  or  breach  mechanisms  to 
firearms,  and  the  term  "licensed  dealer" 
means  any  such  person  licensed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(6)  The  term  "crime  of  violence"  means 
murder,  manslaughter,  rape,  mayhem,  kid- 
naping, burglary,  housebreaking;  assault 
with  Intent  to  kill,  commit  rape,  or  rob;  as- 
sault with  a  dangerous  weapon,  or  assault 
with  intent  to  commit  any  offense  punishable 
by  imprisonment  for  more  than  one  year. 

(7)  The  term  "fugitive  from  Justice"  means 
any  person  who  has  fled  from  any  State, 
Territory,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  to  avoid  prose- 
cution for  a  crime  of  violence  or  to  avoid 
Riving  testimony  in  any  criminal  proceed- 
ing. 

(8)  The  term  "ammunition"  shall  Include 
all  pistol  or  revolver  ammunition  except  .22- 
callber  rlm-fire  ammunition. 

Sec  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
manufacturer  or  dealer,  except  a  manufac- 
turer or  dealer  having  a  license  Issued  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  to  transport,  ship, 
or  receive  any  firearm  or  ammunition  in  in- 
terstate   or    foreign    commerce. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  receive  any  flrearm  or  ammunition  trans- 
ported or  shipped  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  in  violation  of  subdivision  (a)  of 
this  section,  knowing  or  having  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  such  firearms  or  ammunition 
to  have  been  transported  or  shipped  In  vio- 
lation of  subdivision   (a)    of  this  section. 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
manufacturer  or  dealer  to  transport  or  ship 
any  firearms  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce to  any  person  other  than  a  licensed 
manufacturer  or  dealer  In  any  State  the 
laws  of  which  require  that  a  license  be  ob- 
tained for  the  purchase  of  such  firearm, 
unless  such  license  Is  exhibited  to  such  man- 
ufacturer or  dealer  by  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser. 

(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
ship,  transport,  or  cause  to  be  shipped  or 
transported  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
any  firearm  or  ammunition  to  any  person 
knowing  or  having  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  such  person  is  under  Indictment 
or  has  been  convicted  In  any  court  of  the 
United  States,  the  several  States.  Territories, 
possessions  (Including  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands), or  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a 
crime  of  violence  or  Is  a  fugutlve'  from 
Justice. 

(e)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  Is  under  Indictment  or  who  has  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  of  violence  or  who  Is 
a  fugutlve '  from  Justice  to  ship,  transport, 
or   cause    to   be   shipped   or    transported    in 
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Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  any  firearm 
or  ammunition. 

(f)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime  of  vio- 
lence or  is  a  fugutlve  '  from  Justice  to  receive 
any  firearm  or  ammunition  which  has  been 
shipped  or  transported  In  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce,  and  the  possession  of  a  flre- 
arm or  ammunition  by  any  such  person  shall 
be  presumptive  evidence  that  such  flrearm 
or  ammunition  was  shipjied  or  transported 
or  received,  as  the  case  may  be.  by  such  per- 
son In  violation  of  this  Act. 

(g)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
transport  or  ship  or  cause  to  be  transported 
or  shipped  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
any  stolen  firearm  or  ammunition,  knowing, 
or  having  reasonable  cause  to  believe,  same 
to  have  been  stolen. 

(h)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
receive,  conceal,  store,  barter,  sell,  or  dis- 
pose of  any  flrearm  or  ammunition  or  to 
pledge  or  accept  as  security  for  a  loan  any 
flrearm  or  ammunition  moving  In  or  which 
Is  a  part  of  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
and  which  while  so  moving  or  constituting 
such  part  has  been  stolen,  knowing,  or  hav- 
ing reasonable  cause  to  believe  the  same  to 
have  been  stolen. 

(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
transport,  ship,  or  knowingly  receive  in  In- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  any  firearm 
from  which  the  manufacturer's  serial  num- 
ber has  been  removed,  obliterated,  or  altered, 
and  the  possession  of  any  such  firearm  shall 
be  presumptive  evidence  that  such  firearm 
was  transported,  shipped,  or  received,  as  the 
case  may  be,  by  the  possessor  in  violation  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  3  (a)  Any  manufacturer  or  dealer  de- 
siring a  license  to  transport,  ship,  or  receive 
flrearms  or  ammunition  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  shall  make  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  shall  pre- 
scribe by  rules  and  regulations  the  informa- 
tion to  be  contained  in  such  application. 
The  applicant  shall.  If  a  manufacturer,  pay 
a  fee  of  $25  per  annum  and,  if  a  dealer,  shall 
pay  a  fee  of  $1  jjer  annum. 

(b)  Upon  payment  of  the  prescribed  fee, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  issue  to 
such  applicant  a  license  which  shall  entitle 
the  licensee  to  transport,  ship,  and  receive 
flrearms  and  ammunition  in  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  unless  and  until  the  li- 
cense Is  suspended  or  revoked  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act:  Provided. 
That  no  license  shall  be  issued  to  any  appli- 
cant within  two  years  after  the  revocation 
of  a  previous  license. 

(c)  Whenever  any  licensee  is  convicted  of 
a  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
within  forty-eight  hours  after  such  convic- 
tion and  said  Secretary  shall  revoke  such  li- 
cense: Provided,  That  In  the  case  of  appeal 
from  such  conviction  the  licensee  may  fur- 
nish a  bond  in  the  amount  of  Sl.OOO,  iind 
upon  receipt  of  such  bond  acceptable  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  he  may  permit  the 
licensee  to  continue  business  during  the  pe. 
rlod  of  the  appeal,  or  should  the  licensee 
refuse  or  neglect  to  furnish  such  bond,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  suspend  such 
license  until  he  is  notified  by  the  clerk  of 
the  court  of  last  appeal  as  to  the  final  depo- 
sition of  the  case. 

(d)  Licensed  dealers  shall  maintain  such 
permanent  records  of  importation,  shipment, 
and  other  dlspoeai  of  firearms  and  ammuni- 
tion as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
prescribe. 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  the  transportation, 
shipment,  receipt,  or  Importation  of  any  fire- 
arm, or  ammunition,  sold  or  shipped  to.  or 
Issued  for  the  use  of,  (1)  the  United  States 
or  any  department,  independent  establish- 
ment, or  agency  thereof:  (2)  any  State,  Ter- 
ritory, or  possession,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
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lumbia.  or  any  department,  independent  es- 
t.ibllshment,  agency,  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof;  (3)  any  duiy  commissioned 
officer  or  agent  of  the  United  States,  a  State, 
Territory,  or  possession,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  any  political  subdivision  there- 
of: (4)  or  to  any  bank,  public  carrier,  ex- 
press, or  armored-truck  company  organized 
;tnd  operating  in  good  faith  for  the  transpor- 
•..itlon  of  money  and  valuables:  i5)  or  to 
uny  research  laboratory  designated  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Treasury:  Prorided,  That 
.such  bank,  public  carriers,  express,  and  ar- 
mored-truck companies  are  granted  exemp- 
lion  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiu^;  nor 
to  the  transportation,  shipment,  or  receipt 
of  any  antique  or  unserviceable  firearms,  or 
ammunition,  possessed  and  held  as  ciu'los 
or  museum  pieces:  Provided,  That  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prc- 
\ent  shipment  of  firearms  and  ammunition 
to  Institutions,  organizations,  or  persons  to 
whom  such  firearms  and  ammunition  may 
l>e  lawfully  delivered  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  nor  to  prevent  the  transportation  of 
such  firearms  and  ammunition  so  delivered 
hy  their  lawful  possessors  while  they  are  en- 
traged  in  military  training  or  In  competitions. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  tlils  Act  or  any  rules  and  regula- 
tions promulgated  hereunder,  or  who  makes 
any  statement  in  appl3iring  for  the  license 
(jt  exemption  provided  for  In  this  Act,  know- 
ing such  statement  to  be  false,  shall,  open 
conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than 
$2,000,  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five 
vears,  or  both. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  thirty  days 
after  Its  enactment. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  Should  any  section  or  subsection  of 
this  Act  be  declared  unconstitutional,  the  re- 
maimng  portion  of  the  Act  shall  remain  In 
full  force  and  effect. 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act. 

.\pproved,  June  30,  1938. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tlnie  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "State  Firearms  Con- 
troll  Assistance  Act  of  1968." 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair. 
Air.  RooNEY  of  New  York.  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  iH.R.  17735)  to  amend  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
better  control  of  the  interstate  traffic  in 
firearms,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


GENERAL   LEAVE 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
in.ous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material,  on  the  bill 
Just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  whip  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  this  week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  In  response  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  it  is  my  intention  in  a  few  min- 
utes to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
meet  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow.  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  tomorrow  and  on  Fi-iday 
the  House  will  conclude  the  two  major 
bills  now  pending  on  which  we  have  com- 
IJleted  general  debate — the  foreign  aid 
bill  and  the  gun  control  bill.  If  we  do,  it 
is  our  intention  on  Friday  to  ask  to  go 
over  to  Monday. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FQRD.  In  other 
words,  it  is  the  intention  to  conclude 
the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  to- 
morrow ? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  And  to  con- 
clude the  gun  control  bill  on  Friday? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  is  again 
correct. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  We  will  stay 
on  Friday  until  we  finish  the  gun  control 
bill,  and  when  that  is  accomplished,  we 
will  not  meet  on  Saturday? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Tliat  is  correct,  substan- 
tially. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  gather  from 
what  the  gentleman  said  that  it  is  the 
intention  to  finish  the  gun  control  bill 
on  Friday? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  is  correct.  The  gen- 
tleman is  now  entirely  correct. 


REQUEST  TO  MEET  AT  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
jovirns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 


RECENT  CHANGES  IN  PROGRAM  OF 
AID  TO  FAMILIES  WITH  DEPEND- 
ENT CHILDREN 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoiLs  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  the  contro- 
versy still  raging  over  recently  enacted 
changes  in  the  program  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967  include  a  section 
requiring  the  States  to  establish  work- 
incentive,  work-training  programs  for 
appropriate   recipients    of   AFDC   pay- 


ments. In  order  to  enable  these  women 
to  participate  in  training  and  accept  em- 
ployment, the  law  also  requires  the  States 
to  set  up  day-care  services  for  their  chil- 
dren. Persons  who.  without  good  cause, 
refuse  to  undertake  training  or  accept 
employment  would  be  stricken  from  the 
welfare  rolls.  Payments  on  behalf  of  their 
children  would  continue,  but  would  be 
made  in  the  form  of  protective  or  vendor 
payments.  It  is  this  compulsoi-y  feature 
of  the  law  which  has  been  most  criticized. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  which  wrote  the  law. 
I  would  like  to  take  my  full  share  of  re- 
sponsibility for  this  ijrogram.  And  I  find 
the  hyix)crisy  of  those  who  are  now  de- 
manding freedom  of  choice  to  work  or 
not  to  work  for  welfare  mothers  beyond 
belief.  The  truth  is  these  women  never 
have  had  freedom  of  choice.  They  have 
never  been  free  to  work.  Their  education 
has  been  inadequate  and  the  market  has 
been  unable  to  absorb  their  talents.  And 
the  ver>'  people  and  institutions  whose 
dogmas  and  self-interest  have  combined 
in  the  past  to  keep  them  in  their  homes 
and  off  the  labor  market  are  now  casti- 
gating Congress  for  requiring  li-aining 
for  them  and  day-care  services  for  their 
children. 

Why  did  Congress  decide  to  require 
that  AFE>C  mothers  take  training  and 
jobs?  Because  only  a  strict  requirement 
will  get  these  women  out  from  under 
the  thumbs  of  social  workers — social 
workers  who.  whatever  their  ijersonal 
views  might  be,  are  working  under  jx)l- 
icies  designed  to  keep  welfare  mothers  in 
their  homes.  And  I  .suggest  that  anyone 
who  does  not  believe  that  social  workers 
exert  a  compelling  influence  on  welfare 
recipients  talk  with  .some  of  the  women. 

Can  you  imagine  any  conditions  more 
demoralizing  than  those  welfare  mothers 
live  midcr?  Imagine  being  confined  all 
day  every  day  in  a  room  with  falling 
plaster,  inadequately  heated  in  the  winter 
and  sweltering  in  the  summer,  without 
enough  beds  for  the  family,  and  with 
no  sheets,  the  furniture  falling  apart. 
a  bare  bulb  in  the  center  of  the  room  as 
the  only  light,  with  no  hot  water  most 
of  the  time,  plumbing  that  often  does 
not  work,  with  only  the  companionship 
of  small  children  who  are  often  himgry 
and  always  inadequately  clothed — and, 
of  course,  the  ever-present  rats.  To  keep 
one's  sanity  under  such  circumstances 
is  a  major  achievement,  and  to  give 
children  the  love  and  discipline  they 
need  for  healthy  development  is  super- 
human. If  one  were  designing  a  system 
to  produce  alcoholism,  crime,  and  il- 
legitimacy, he  could  not  do  better. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  any  adult  human 
companionship,  under  whatever  condi- 
tion offered,  would  be  welcome.  I  doubt 
if  there  is  a  Member  of  thi.s  House  who 
could  do  as  well  imder  these  circum- 
stances as  most  of  the  mothers  do.  That 
many  of  them  find  their  way  out  of  this 
morass  on  their  own  is  a  great  tribute  to 
the  human  spirit.  Most  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  want  to  make  it  easier  for 
these  mothers  and  their  children  to 
achieve  the  self-respect  and  dignity  of 
earning  a  living,  the  meat  and  milk  and 
better  housing  that  go  with  more  income. 
We  want  to  relieve  the  ills  of  isolation 
from  other  human  beings  and  to  get 
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these   women    into    the   mainstream   of 
American  life. 

A  story  in  the  Washington  Post,  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1968,  about  Mrs.  Ruth  Perry. 
a  former  welfare  mother  who  found  her 
own  way  out,  makes  all  the  points  I  am 
making  in  Mrs.  Perry's  own  words.  I  am 
inserting  the  entire  story  at  the  end  of 
my  comments.  The  following  are  ex- 
cerpts : 

Her  caseworker,  she  said,  had  never  told 
her  that  the  Welfare  Department  nins  a 
training  program— the  Work  and  Training 
Opportunity  Center — that  opened  over  two 
years  ago. 

•'She  acted  surprised  that  I  knew  about 
It,"  said  Mrs.  Perry,  who  learned  about  the 
program  from  a  friend.  She  said  the  "non- 
chalant"  worker  did  not  explain  the  program 
and  told  her  to  locate  her  own  daytime  baby- 
sitter so  she  could  attend  classes. 

The  young  mother  .  .  .  said  she  feels  "as 
If  I  am  part  of  the  world  now"  In  .sharp 
contrast  to  the  bleak  welfare  days.  She  and 
the  seven  children  subsisted  on  $126  a  month 
In  relief  payments  plus  $48  in  child  support 
a»»<l  felt-themselves  "treated  like  dirt".  . 

•  •  •  •  • 
The   years   on   welfare   were   a   nightmare 

that  the  gentle  unassuming  mother  hopes 
are  forever  behind  her.  There  were  days  after 
days  of  beans  for  supper  when  the  food 
stamps  would  run  out  and  all-day  waits  In 
chi\rlty  clinics  when  the  children  were  sick. 
The  worst  was  the  neglected,  shabby,  two- 
bedroom  apartment  in  a  "terrible  neighbor- 
hood", as  she  described  it.  where  drunks  and 
brawlers  roamed  the  halls  and  she  was 
afraid  to  leave  the  building.  Her  relatives 
would  do  her  grocery  shopping  for  her.  and 
at  night  she  and  the  children  would  sleep 
huddled  together  in  one  room. 

*  •  •  *  • 

".  .  .  When  you're  on  public  assistance  you 
Just  don't  seem  a  part  of  the  world.  You're 
just  by  yourself. 

«  •  «  •  * 

Her  main  goal  now  is  college  for  all  her 
sons.  She  it.  intensely  proud  of  her  boys,  of 
their  marks  at  school,  the  way  they  help 
each  other  with  homework  and  help  her 
with  the  kitchen  and  laundry  chores. 

"They're  very  proud  of  me  now.  especially 
because  I'm  working  In  the  Government.  I 
can  tell  by  the  expression  on  tlielr  faces.  I 
know  they're  glad  we've  had  the  chance  to 
move  to  a  better  house.  There's  more  to 
eat  ...  we  eat  quite  a  bit  of  beef  now.  and 
I'm  squeezing  a  little  bit  out  of  each  pay  to 
save  for  better  furniture." 

According  to  another  story  in  the 
Washington  Post.  February  12,  1968,  the 
Labor  Department  believes  the  Concen- 
trated Employment  Program,  under 
which  Mrs.  Perry  was  trained,  is  a  failure. 
Why  is  it  a  failiu'e?  Because  most  of  the 
trainees  are  women.  Only  the  worst  of 
misogynists  could  consider  a  program 
which  helps  Mrs.  Perry  and  her  seven 
boys  to  a  better  life — and  takes  them  off 
welfai-e  rolls — a  failure.  I  only  hope  we 
have  a  lot  more  failures  of  this  kind. 

Mr  Stanley  Ruttenberg.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  a  former  official 
of  the  AFL-CIO,  says  the  program  is  in 
trouble  because  a  majority  of  the  trainees 
in  most  cities  are  women.  He  says  the 
program  has  failed  to  recruit  a  majority 
of  men  because  "our  people  began  by  go- 
ing the  easy  route.  They  picked  up  peo- 
ple who  were  ready  and  available,  and 
most  are  women."  Mr.  Ruttenberg  thus 
adds  to  the  canard,  first  given  promi- 
nence by  his  fellow  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor,  Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  that  Ne- 
gro men  are  less  willing  to  work,  less  edu- 


cated, and  have  a  liarder  time  getting  a 
job  than  the  Negro  women. 

If  Mr.  Ruttenberg  would  take  a  look 
at  the  unemployment  statistics  published 
by  the  Labor  Department  and  a  look  at 
the  statistics  on  public  assistance  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  he  would  find  a  very 
simple  explanation  for  the  majority  of 
women  in  his  training  program — and  one 
that  is  not  denigrating  to  black  people. 
He  would  find  that,  on  the  average,  299,- 
000  nonwhite  men  were  unemployed  in 
any  month  in  1967,  but  that  338,000  wom- 
en were  unemployed;  this  is  39.000  more 
women  than  men.  In  addition,  a  high 
proportion  of  the  estimated  500,000  non- 
white  mothers  on  AFE>C  need  and  want 
employment.  One  can  only  conclude  that 
some  emotional  block  keeps  Mr.  Rutten- 
berg from  considering  the  facts  published 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

When  the  Work  Opportunity  and 
Training  Center,  at  which  Mrs,  Perry 
was  trained,  was  first  established  in 
1965.  its  administrator,  Mr.  Maurice  F. 
X.  Donahue,  was  quoted  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  as  saying  that  the  pro- 
gram was  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  imemployed  male  in  the  houseliold. 
He  decried  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
trainees  were  women  heads  of  families. 

Isn't  this  the  cultural  problem  of  Wash- 
ington? All  the  women  are  the  breadwinners, 
but  we're  going  to  reach  the  hard-core, 
frightened  man  who  doesn't  even  know  how 
to  look  for  a  Job.  It  may  take  six  weeks.  It 
may  t.ike  two  years. 

Two  years  later  the  program  still  had 
more  women  trainees  than  men — in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  preference  was 
given  to  men  heads  of  families  rather 
than  women  heads.  But  Mr.  Donahue 
had  learned  in  the  meantime  that  there 
are  more  unemployed  women  heads  of 
families  than  men  heads — and  had  pre- 
sumably learned  of  the  existence  and 
needs  of  AFDC  mothers  even  though  his 
bosses  in  the  Labor  Department  had  not. 

Last  spring,  Joseph  Califano,  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President,  estimated  in 
a  speech  that  only  50,000  persons  on  wel- 
fare are  capable  of  working.  This  figure 
completely  ignores  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  women  who  are  on  welfare.  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Willard  Wlrtz  discussed 
unemployment  on  the  "Today"  show  in 
late  May  without  ever  mentioning  that 
more  women  are  unemployed  than  men, 
and  without  referring  to  AFDC  mothers. 
The  Secretary  is  a  brilliant  man,  ordi- 
narily a  great  respecter  of  facts.  That 
these  men  can  discuss  unemployment 
with  no  reference  to  women  or  AFDC 
mothers  is  a  measure  of  the  need  of  our 
society  to  sweep  the  facts  under  the  rug. 

Although  AFDC  mothers  are  a  large 
component  of  all  persons  in  poverty  in 
this  country,  not  a  single  poverty  pro- 
gram was  directed  toward  improvement 
of  their  condition  until  Congress  required 
action  in  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967.  Not  only  are  the  women 
a  large  group  in  themselves,  but  their 
children  are  a  prime  source  of  future 
social  upheaval.  In  a  rational  .society,  the 
ciicumstances  of  these  women  and  the 
care  of  their  children  would  be  a  priority 
concern.  They  have  not  been  a  priority 
concern  in  ours.  And  Congress  saw  no 
way  to  break  through  the  prejudice  and 


self-interest — it  is  amazing  how  often 
they  are  intertwined — of  influential 
groups  in  the  society  except  to  make 
training  for  mothers  and  day-care  for 
children  mandatory  and  to  set  a  ceil- 
ing on  the  number  of  children  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  aid. 
Mother  of  Seven.  Trains  for  a  'Better  Life" 
(By  Carol  Honsa) 

"This  lovely  and  down-trodden  young  lady 
Is  very  determined  to  raise  her  status."  the 
social  worker  wrote  when  Ruth  N.  Perry 
came  before  the  Work  and  Training  Oppor- 
tunity Center  trainee  selection  panel. 

"Ambitious."  "sure  to  make  It."  the  other 
panelists  concurred.  So  a  month  later,  in 
June,  the  30-year-old  mother  of  seven  boys 
left  the  District  relief  rolls  and  entered  work 
training  for  the  first  Job  she  would  hold 
in  her  life. 

No  one  had  encouraged  Ruth  Perry  to  take 
job  training  although  she  and  her  children 
had  been  on  the  welfare  rolls  for  five  years 
Her  caseworker,  she  said,  had  never  told  her 
that  the  Welfare  Department  runs  a  train- 
ing program— the  Work  and  Training  Op- 
portunity Center— that  opened  over  two 
years  ago. 

■She  acted  surprised  that  I  knew  about  It." 
said  Mrs.  Perry,  who  learned  about  the  pro- 
gram from  a  friend.  She  said  the  "non- 
chalant" worker  did  not  explain  the  program 
and  told  her  to  locate  her  own  daytime  baby- 
sitter so  she  could  attend  classes.  Mrs.  Perry's 
sons  range  from  2'2  to  12  years. 

The  young  mother  describes  herself  today 
as  a  happv  and  luckv  woman.  She  said  she 
feels  "as  If  I  am  part  of  the  world  now"  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  bleak  welfare  days. 
She  and  the  children  subsisted  on  $126  a 
month  In  relief  payments  plus  $48  In  child 
support    and    felt    themselves    "treated    like 

Mrs  Perry  is  getting  on-the-job  training 
as  a  statistical  clerk  In  a  U.S.  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  office.  She 
gets  S324  a  month,  including  her  training 
allowance  and  support  payments,  and  tells 
how  proud  she  feels  that  she  can  give  her 
sons  better  food  and  housing. 

Mrs.  Perrv  is  one  of  156  former  public  as- 
sistance recipients,  all  family  heads  with 
children,  who  voluniarllv  entered  the  lob- 
training  program.  The  District  Welfare  De- 
partment, which  has  tended  to  discourage 
mothers  of  small  children  from  taking  train- 
ing, is  now  faced  with  the  prospect  of  train- 
ing hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  welfare 
mothers  under  mandatory  work  provisions 
of  the  1967  Social  Security  amendments 

The  tough  new  welfare  laws,  unless  amend- 
ed or  repealed  In  this  session  of  Congress 
require  welfare  mothers  to  take  Jobs  or  traln- 
inc;   or  lose  their  relief  checks. 

Welfare  officials  estimate  that  many  moth- 
ers, like  Ruth  Perry,  will  welcome  job  train- 
ing and  the  chance  to  get  off  relief.  Somr- 
will  go  involuntarily  but  submissively  and 
some,  the  militant  women  who  believe  they 
have  a  right  to  stay  home  with  their  chil- 
dren on  welfare,  plan  to  fight  the  law? 
through  organized  welfare  rights  groups. 

Meanwhile,  the  welfare  people  are  cross- 
ing their  fingers  and  hoping  the  future 
trainees  will  turn  out  as  well  as  Ruth  N 
Perrv. 

Slie  was  born  and  raised  in  the  District, 
the  youngest  of  seven  children  of  a  hotel 
porter  and  his  wife.  She  got  mostly  Bs  ana 
Cs  at  Dunbar  High  School  and  wanted  'o 
go  xo  college. 

She  was  going  on  17  In  her  last  semester 
at  Dunbar  when  she  had  to  drop  out  because 
she  was  pregnant.  She  and  her  husband 
settled  down  to  raise  their  family.  They  were 
living  In  public  housing  when  her  husband 
was  arrested  In  connection  with  a  murder 
and  sent  to  prison. 

The  years  on  welfare  were  a  nightmare 
that  the  gentle,  unassuming  mother  hopes 
are    forever    behind    her.   There    were    days 
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after  days  of  beans  for  supper  when  the  food 
stamps  would  run  out  and  all-day  waits  in 
tharity  clinics  when  the  children  were  sick. 

The  worst  was  the  neglected,  shabby,  two- 
bedroom  apartment  in  a  "terrible  neighbor- 
hood, '  as  she  described  it,  where  drunks  and 
brawlers  roamed  the  halls  and  she  was  afraid 
lo  leave  the  building.  Her  relatives  would 
do  her  grocery  shopping  for  her.  and  at 
night  she  and  the  children  would  sleep  hud- 
dled together  in  one  rriom. 

The  welfare  Investigators  would  come  to 
the  apartment  trying  to  find  a  man  In  the 
Louse.  Prom  her  windows  she  could  see  their 
cars  staked  out  watching  the  house  at  night 
and  early  in  the  morning.  When  they  came 
to  her  apartmeut^ — a»  welfare  regulations 
I>ermlt  them  to  do  any  time  between  8  a.m. 
.ind  10  p.m. — she  knew  she  had  to  let  them 
HI,  she  said,  or  lose  her  welfare  checks.  She 
would  explain  to  her  children  that  the 
stranger  at  the  door  is  "the  man  that's 
\\-atching    us" 

A    BETTER    LIFE 

Ruth  Perry,  who  never  worked  before,  de- 
cided she  had  to  get  off  welfare  and  into  Job 
training  to  make  a  better  life  for  herself  and 
lier  sons. 

"There  wasn't  enough  money,  for  one 
thing,  ajid  those  Investigators  ...  I  Just 
uot  tired  of  it.  And  I  wanted  a  chance  to 
lietter  myself  and  get  myself  established. 
When  you're  on  public  assistance  you  Just 
don't  seem  a  part  of  the  world.  You're  Just 
by  yourself. 

"i  wanted  to  give  my  children  a  better 
way  of  living  and  to  try  to  bring  them  up 
the  right  way.  I  felt  if  I  could  work  I  could 
'j:ive  them  what  they  need  so  they  wouldn't 
ever  have  to  go  out  fighting  and  stealing 
:or  it." 

Her  main  goal  now  is  college  for  all  her 
.sons.  She  is  intensely  proud  of  lier  boys,  of 
•ihelr  marks  at  school,  the  way  they  help 
each  other  'wnth  homework  ,ind  help  her 
>vith  the  kitchen  and   launury  chores. 

"They're  very  proud  of  me  now.  especially 
ijecause  I'm  working  in  the  Government.  I 
ran  tell  by  the  expressions  on  their  faces.  I 
know  they're  glad  we've  had  the  chance  to 
move  to  a  better  house.  There's  more  to 
eat  .  .  .  we  eat  quite  a  bit  of  beef  now,  and 
Im  squeezing  a  little  out  of  each  pay  to  save 
:or  better  furniture." 

MANY    BENEFITS 

The  Work  and  Training  Opportunity 
Center  helped  Mrs.  Perry  decide  what  kind 
oi  Job  to  pursue  ("I  wanted  a  desk  Job 
'.vhere  I  cotild  use  my  head  and  my  hands"), 
cave  her  a  month  of  remedial  "education. 
.~ent  her  to  M.M.  Washington  Vocational 
High  School  for  clerk-typist  training  for 
foiu-  months,  and  placed  her  in  the  HEW 
■fflce  for  work  experience  in  November.  It 
;ilso  provided  medical  and  dental  care, 
counselors  for  job  and  personal  problems 
:;nd  wlU  provide  special  tutoring  to  help 
i.er  pass   a  high   school   equivalency   exam. 

Interested  in  numbers  and  work  with  cal- 
1  ulatlng  machines.  Mrs.  Perry  is  getting  ex- 
iierlence  as  a  statistical  clerk  and  hopes  to 
.  tay  as  a  permanent  HEW  employe  when  her 
training  ends  in  May. 

Her  advice  to  other  welfare  mothers:  The 
training  is  not  as  hard  as  they  think  it  Is. 
rind  it's  well  worth  it. 


ON  POSTAL  ORGANIZATION 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
niarks.  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  long 
personal  association  with  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  the  Post  Office  has  given  me 
deep  concern  for  all  of  the  problems  of 
this  organization  wliich  I  have  witnessed 
in  the  last  few  years. 

The  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act  of  1968,  which  became  public  law  on 
June  10,  1968.  made  it  mandatory  for  the 
various  Government  agencies  to  return 
to  the  1966  fiscal  level  of  employment. 
This  law  lias  catapulted  the  problems  of 
postal  organization  to  our  attention.  The 
report  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Postal  Organization  is  most  welcomed  at 
this  time  and  should  receive  the  immedi- 
ate attention  of  all  my  colleagues. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  not  ad- 
journ l>eforc  taking  preliminarj-  action 
to  fully  review  the  situation  aimed  at  a 
more  equitable  jiostal  system.  It  is  for- 
tunate that  the  report  of  the  President'-s 
Commission  on  Postal  Organization, 
chaired  by  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Kappel.  well 
known  in  the  world  of  business,  recom- 
mended better  business  procedures  for 
this  Government  Department. 

For  my  i^art.  I  have  always  believed 
that  the  Post  Office  is  a  national  bu.siness 
with  connecting  links  all  over  the  u\jrld. 
In  this  day.  automation  and  propf  work- 
ing conditions  are  helpful,  however  I 
firmly  believe  that  there  is  no  sub.stitute 
for  manpower,  and  the  return  to  a  twice- 
a-day  delivery  is  just  one  procedure  that 
should  be  reconsidered.  First-class  mail 
should  receive  first-class  treatment: 
However,  second-class  mail  in  fiscal  1966 
had  a  deficit  of  over  S416  million  wliich 
certainly  is  against  sound  business 
procedures. 

In  con.sidering  the  entire  problem, 
tribute  should  be  paid  to  many  persons, 
particularly  Mr.  Lawrence  O'Brien  for 
his  foresight  in  recommending  that  the 
Post  Office  operate  as  a  nonprofit  Gov- 
ernment corporation.  As  a  result,  the 
President  appointed  a  commission  to 
study  former  Postmaster  O'Brien's  rec- 
ommendations, the  report  of  which  was 
i.ssued  last  month.  And  to  which  I  re- 
ferred. 

Tribute  should  also  be  paid  to  Mr. 
Jerome  J.  Keating  who  is  the  president 
of  the  National  A.ssociation  of  Letter 
Carriers.  Yesterday  in  a  pre.-s  ielea.se.  Mr. 
Keating  iwinted  out  that  under  the 
present  law,  the  Post  Office  Department 
will  be  forced  to  eliminate  83.238  jobs  in 
4  years,  while  handling  an  increase  of  al- 
most 9  billion  pieces  of  mail.  This  is  im- 
possible on  the  face  of  it.  Mr.  Keating 
said : 

It  takes  people  to  handle  mall  volume,  and 
.is  the  volume  rises,  so  does  the  need  for  more 
people.  Congress  is  asking  the  department  to 
handle  an  increase  in  volume  equal  to  the 
entire  mall  volume  of  Prance  without  adding 
a  single  employee.  It  Just  cannot  be  done. 


URGENCY  OF  JET  NOISE  PROBLEM 
AND  THE  SLOWDOWN 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  this 
body  passed  a  verj'  necessary  Aircraft 


Noise  Abatement  Act  to  control  annoy- 
ing, but  more  importantly,  dangerous 
and  unhealthy  jet  noise.  While  this  legis- 
lation should  soon  be  law,  I  fear  that  it 
is  not  strong  enough  and  that  the  prob- 
lem has  grown  too  acute  to  wait  for  solu- 
tions. It  requires  immediate  administra- 
tive action  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Certain  communities  in  my  district, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  New  Hyde 
Park,  Rosyln,  Williston  Park.  Albert.son, 
and  Westbury,  are  increasingly  assaulted 
by  noise  exceeding  reasonable  limits  of 
human  endurance.  On  recent  weekends 
the  heavy  air  traffic  in  New  York  has 
compounded  this  problem  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  literally  make  it  impossible  for 
people  to  bear. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  new 
problem.  It  has  t>een  with  us  for  a  num- 
t)er  of  years.  I.  for  one,  strongly  sup- 
ported the  Aircraft  Noise  Abatement  Act 
and  have  been  anticipating  the  problem 
of  .sonic  boom. 

For  years,  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics.  I  urged 
maximum  appropriations  for  research  on 
a  quieter  jet  engine.  In  this  time  of 
budget  cutting,  the  problem  of  jet  noise 
is  so  .severe  as  to  make  quiet  engine  re- 
.search  a  nece.ssary  expense. 

Also  I  have  worked  with  the  FAA  t3 
secure  additional  instrumentation  at 
Kennedy  International  Airiwrt  to  enable 
aircraft  to  avoid  some  overflights  of  the 
high  population  areas  of  Long  Island. 

But  despite  all  our  protestations  and 
constructive  action,  the  problem  of  what 
may  be  called,  "noise  ixdlution."  grows 
wonse.  I.  therefore,  will  propose  the  fol- 
lowing steps  for  administrative  action  lo 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Boyd: 

An  immediate  reexamination  of  com- 
mercial flight  .schedules  to  leduce  the 
number  of  flights  in  and  out  of  New  York 
airports  by  eliminating  redundant  flights 
that  regularly  carry  less  than  50  percent 
of  capacity. 

A  further  investigation  of  scheduling 
practices  with  attention  to  the  noise 
problem. 

Sharing  the  burden,  that  is  diluting 
the  problem,  bv  routing  i^lanes  over  a 
wider  area.  TJiis  is  not  a  final  solution  to 
the  problem,  but  it  is  obvious  that  less 
frequent  a-ssaults  from  jet  aircraft  noise 
are  necessary  in  certain  areas. 

Immediately  upon  the  expected  ap- 
proval by  the  President  of  the  Aircraft 
Noise  Abatement  Act,  the  Administrator 
of  the  FAA  with  the  Seci'etary  of  Trans- 
poitation.  should  establish  firm  and 
effective  controls  on  jet  noise  in  accord 
with  authority  granted  in  H.R.  3400.  A 
reasonable  set  of  regulations  should  by 
promulgated  promptly,  even  while  a 
study  is  made  of  the  desirable  nature  of 
permanent  regulations. 

Very  simply,  the  American  people  can- 
not wait  for  an  indefinite  study  of  the 
problem  before  receiving  needed  relief 
from  jet  noise. 

The  longstanding  problem  is  currently 
.significantly  aggravated  by  the  air  traffic 
controllers  slowdown  that  has  caused 
planes  to  stack  up  in  their  landing  pat- 
terns. It  is  essential  that  the  controllers 
slowdown  be  resolred  immediately  for  the 
safety  and  health  of  millions  in  the  air 
and  on  the  ground. 
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Jet  travel  is  a  welcome  advance  in  our 
modern  transportation  system.  However, 
the  progress  we  have  achieved  in  this 
area  will  be  negated  several  times  over 
if  the  noise  in  our  airways  continues  to 
disrupt  our  normal  lives  and  continues  to 
threaten  our  health  and  sanity. 

Faster  travel  is  not  by  itself  better 
travel.  It  must  be  accompanied  with  a 
reasonable  appreciation  of  the  problem 
of  jet  noise  and  constructive  action  to 
control  that  problem. 

It  is  good  that  the  20th  century  will  be 
remembered  as  the  century  in  which 
man  made  his  greatest  technological  ad- 
vances. Let  us  prevent  the  20th  century 
from  becoming  known  as  the  century  in 
which  man  lost  sight  of  the  impact  of 
technology  on  man. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY  HON. 
BEN  S.  GILMER 

Mr..  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
graduation  exercises  at  the  University 
of  Tennessee  in  Knoxville  at  which 
Hon.  Ben.  S.  Gilmer,  president  of  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
made  the  commencement  address. 

This  addre.ss  was  so  outstanding  that 
I  felt  it  should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress.  Also,  there  was  a 
fine  editorial  in  the  Knoxville  Journal, 
an  outstanding  newspaper  of  the  Nation, 
which  follows  the  address: 
Commencement     Address,     Univfr.sity     of 

Tennesske.     JnNE    9.     1968.     by     Ben     S. 

Gilmer 

Governor  Ellington.  Dr.  Holt,  members  of 
the  class  of  1968.  proud  parents,  ladles  and 
gentlemen:  This  is  the  day!  This  Is  the  day 
toward  which  so  much  effort,  so  much  sacri- 
fice and  so  much  hope  ha^  heen  devoted.  It 
Is  a  time  of  promise  and  dedication  for  each 
of  you  receiving  a  degree.  A  promise  to  those 
who  helped  you  reach  tlils  day  that  the 
responsibilities  that  go  w<th  your  achieve- 
ment Will  be  proudly  bourfne  and  fully  dis- 
charged. I  am  honored  to  be  with  you  as 
your  commencement  speaHJer. 

Commencement  are  solemn  and  to  my 
mind  quite  moving  occasions  and  I  confess 
that — despite  my  doubts  n^HJut  how  long  re- 
membered my  remarks  i^ight  be- 1  have 
given  considerable  thought  to  what  I  could 
say  that  might  warrant  yoiir  brief  attention. 

As  a  businessman,  it  oofcurreu  to  me  that 
current  contention  might;  require  me  to  take 
note  of  your  generations  I  alleged  disinterest 
in  pursuing  careers  in  tiijsiness.  I  am  not 
going  to  do  that — for  thre* reasons: 

First  of  all.  it  is  too  jate.  Most  of  you 
have  already  made  your  d  ireer  choices-  and 
I  wish  you  well  with  themi 

Second,  it  does  not  app|  tar  that  the  world 
of  business  will  lack  for  ajtplrants  from  this 
university.  Graduates  In  i  business  adminis- 
tration and  graduates  in  j  snglneering,  many 
if  not  most  of  whom  cai^  be  counted  on  to 
pursue  their  careers  in  inijastry,  account  for 
close  to  half  your  class.       T 

And  Uilrd,  if  there  is  ^ny  substance  at 
all  in  your  generation's  purported  view  that 
business  careers  lack  challenge  and  social 
purpose,  businessmen  had  best  spend  their 
energies  doing  something  about  It  rather 
than  making  speeches  about  It. 


It  occurred  to  me,  too,  that  I  might  talk 
with  you  about  the  changing  South— what 
It  has  lost  and  what  it  has  gained.  But  on 
reflection  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  changes 
that  concern  us  most  these  days  know  no 
borders  of  State  or  section;  they  are  na- 
tional concerns. 

Therefore,  while  I  might  speak  to  you 
as  a  southerner  because  I  was  born  one  and 
while  necessarily  I  speak  to  you  as  a  busi- 
nessman because  I  ani  one,  I  would  prefer 
to  speak  to  you  today  simply  as  an  Amer- 
ican who  is  deeply  concerned  about  the  fu- 
ture of  his  country  and  who  recognizes  that 
you  are  going  to  have  a  lot  more  to  say  about 
that    future    now    than    he    will. 

Looking  back  to  my  own  graduation.  I 
cannot  Imagine  a  sharper  contrast  In  the 
national  mood  than  that  between  then  and 
now. 

In  contrast  to  today's  luicertalntles,  the 
outlook  of  those  good  times  was  lor  still 
better  times  ahead  As  a  popular  philosopher 
of  the  era  would  have  It,  "Little  by  little 
every  day  things  are  getting  better  and  bet- 
ter in  every  way." 

Yet — not  too  many  month  after  my 
graduation— the  Nation  began  its  plunge 
into  the  deepest  and  most  Intractable  eco- 
nomic depression  of  modern  times.  It 
emerged  only  to  confront  the  greatest  wrir 
in  history— not  to  mention  the  various 
cataclysms,  major  and  minor  we  have  ex- 
perienced since. 

Given  this  perspective.  I  wish  I  could  as- 
sure you  that  today's  gloomier  prophets  de- 
serve no  greater  heed  than  the  shallow 
optimism  of  40  years  ago.  Nevertheless  It 
may  well  be  that  the  Ironic  spirit  of  history 
will  demand  that — Just  as  the  overconfi- 
dence  of  the  1920's  ushered  In  a  time  of 
troubles — our  present  uncertainties  will 
prove  a  prelude  to  a  period  of  progress  and 
tranquility. 

More  and  more  these  days  we  are  l)elng 
warned  by  prophets  with  more  credentials 
for  prophesy  than  I  have  that  what  America 
now  confronts  Is  a   crisis  of  confidence. 

I  am  not  sure  that  these  warnings  serve 
us  well,  however  much  they  might  cater  to 
our  seiise  of  the  dramatic  and  our  need  to 
feel  we  occupy  a  unique  place  in  history. 
Predictions  of  crisis  create  crisis  and.  what 
is  more,  they  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
advocates  of  extreme  measures  who,  were 
they  heeded,  could  Indeed  bring  us  to  dis- 
aster. 

Rather  does  it  seem  to  me  that  w^e  con- 
front today  a  time  of  testing — a  testing 
more  acute  perhaps  but  not  different  in  kind 
from  the  testing  we  have  faced  almost 
continuovisly  since  this  Republic  was  born 
and  that  will  continue  so  long  as  It  endxires. 

Today — but  sure!y  not  for  the  first  time 
In  our  history— the  structure  of  our  society 
Is  luider  acute  stress.  Social  needs,  suddenly 
grown  urgent,  not  only  challenge  the  will- 
ingness and  ability  of  our  institutions  to 
respond  to  them  but  threaten  as  well  to  out- 
run the  resources  we  can  supply  to  meet 
them. 

In  the  face  of  these  frustrations,  we  are 
suddenly  confronted  with  disregard  for  law 
and  order,  sometimes  calculated,  sometimes 
to  all  appearances  altogether  mindless,  that 
threatens  the  very  foundations  of  our  so- 
cial structure 

To  sum  It  up.  I  cannot  recall  a  time  when 
so  many  Americans  were  so  uncertain  about 
their  country's  prospects. 

Nonetheless  it  Is  more  than  sheer  pen-ersity 
that  leads  me  to  tell  you  that  I  believe 
that,  troubled  though  these  times  may  be. 
they  are  uncommonly  hopeful  times  as  well. 

The  hope  I  see  is  in  the  goals  our  country 
has  set  for  itself.  As  John  Gardner  puts  It. 
"We  have  declared  war  oit  ignorance,  dis- 
ease, {xjverty,  discrimination,  mental  or 
physical  Incapacity— In  fact,  on  every  con- 
dition that  stunts  human  growth  or  dimin- 
ishes human  dignity." 

No  nation  in  all  history  has  ever  con- 
fronted a  more  stirring  challenge. 


But.  as  Gardner  also  puts  It.  "It  will  be 
a  struggle  all  the  way." 

I  believe  that  we  can  achieve  the  bright 
new  goals  America  has  set  for  Itself.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  abolish  poverty,  eliminate  dis- 
crimination, restore  dignity  and  order  to  our 
cities  and  beauty  to  our  countryside  And  I 
believe  we  can  provide  for  the  fullest  per- 
sonal development  of  every  child  born  an 
American. 

But  we  can  also  fall.  We  can  fall  in  the 
will  to  change.  We  can  fall  If  In  our  haste  for 
change  we  outrun  the  limits  of  the  resource.'^ 
we  can  reasonably  apply  to  Its  accomplish- 
ment or  outrun  the  readiness  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  support  it. 

In  short,  we  can  fall  If  we  lack  tin- 
discipline  to  manage  change  In  a  context  u: 
order  and  consent.  Such  failure  could  wei: 
mean,  not  only  the  death  of  present  hope.'- 
but  a  dissolution  of  the  sense  of  commu- 
nity that  preserves  us  a  Nation. 

Which  way  America  goes— forward  to  tul- 
hllment  of  her  hopes  or  backward  into  di- 
vlslveness  and  contention — depend.s  in  un- 
common measure  on  your  generation. 

■Vour  sheer  luunbers  ;ilone  assure  you  an 
vmprecedent^d  influence  in  the  electorate. 

But  what  will  matter  most  to  our  country','- 
future  Is  not  your  numbers  but  the  qualit> 
of  your  contribution 

I  think  it  IS  fair  to  say  that  no  generation 
has  provided  more  occasion  for  despair  on 
the  part  of  Its  elders  than  yours,  since  my 
own. 

Admittedly  I  have  been  appalled  by  the 
weird  customs  and  costumes  adopted  by 
some  of  your  contemporaries.  And  I  confes- 
to  indignation  at  the  aggressions  of  some  of 
vour  activists. 

In  short,   to  Bob  Dylan's  celebrated  put- 
oii — 'something  is  happening  here  and  you 
don't  know  what  it  Is.  do  you,  Mr.  Jones?" 
I  am  quite  ready  to  respond  that  I  do  not 

Nonetheless — I  see  your  generation's  ad- 
vance into  adulthood  as  more  an  occasion 
for  hope  than  lor  concern. 

For  you  are  In  fact  a  distinctive  genera- 
tion. I  base  my  Judgment,  not  on  the  antic.'; 
of  the  more  exhibitionist  among  you.  but  on 
my  own  personal  observation  of  the  younp 
people  I  know. 

What  is  more  heartening  about  these  young 
people  IS  that,  far  from  being  in  revolt 
against  the  professed  values  they  inherit 
they  feel  intensely  that  those  values  merit 
more  than  Up  service:  they  are  to  be  lived  bv 

They  believe  that  money  and  material 
things  are  not  so  important  as  human  rela- 
tionships and  they  are  concerned  about  what 
they  see  as  the  depersonalizing  influence  ot 
technology  and  of  large  institutions. 

They  are  Impatient  of  delay  In  achievlnB 
the  goals  America  has  set  for  Itself — and — 
most  Intensely  of  all-they  are  determined 
that  their  own  lives  are  going  to  be  "mean- 
ingful"  in  terms  of  society's  hopes  and  needs 
and  not  merely  their  own. 

To  some  these  attributes  might  seem  the 
perennial  attributes  of  the  Idealistic  younc. 
Perhaps  they  are — and  perhaps  we  can  an- 
ticipate that  this  generation  like  it- 
predecessors  win  lose  Its  distinctive  identltv 
as  Its  members  take  their  place  more  or  les- 
placidly  in  the  ranks  of  society  and  pursue 
their  own  career  and  family  preoccuptlon.'; 

But  I  for  one  do  not  think  so.  I  for  one 
believe  tliat  your  generation  can  change  the 
world  and.  what  is  more,  intends  to  do  it. 

But  •A'hat  mark  you  make  on  history  will 
depend  not  alone  upon  the  goals  you  -seet. 
but  upon  the  way  ycu  go  about  achlevin: 
thtm.  Not  only  ends  but  means  will  deter- 
mine the  kind  of  country  America  is  going  to 
be.  And.  in  this  I  must  use  the  word  "means 
in  both  its  tconomic  sense  and  in  its  ethlcai 
sense — first  in  the  economic  sense. 

I  confess  to  a  genuine  concern  lest  the  very 
success  of  our  economy  may  lead  us  to  relax 
the  vigilance  we  need  :o  assure  the  continued 
vigor  of  the  enterprise  system.  It  is  this  sys- 
tem that  has  brought  us  thus  far  and  re- 
mains our  best  hope  of  sustained  progress  m 
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the  future.  For  the  first  time  In  history  we 
risk  forgetting  that  social  ends  depend  on 
economic  means. 

■your  generation  was  reared,  if  not  in  afflu- 
ence then  at  least  without  any  direct  experi- 
ence of  a  major  economic  dis'.oc.ition.  This 
fact  might  require  a  reminder  that  overcom- 
mitment of  our  economic  resources  could  not 
only  jeopardize  the  social  goals  to  which  we 
now  aspire  but  set  us  buck  to  a  point  where 
we  might  have  to  take  up  anew  a  burden  of 
social  Ills  we  thought  we  had  long  since  sur- 
mounted 

It  has  been  a  long,  hard  climb  to  where  we 
stand  tod.iy.  The  road  ahe.^d  remains  a  suffi- 
cient challenge  without  the  prospect  of  fac- 
ing that  long,  hard  climb  all  over  again 

Surely,  it  is  not  a  sign  of  any  lesser  sen-e 
of  the  urgency  of  the  social  nsks  that  re- 
main to  us  to  suggest  that  in  our  zeal  to  ac- 
complish them  we  risk  overburdening  the 
economy  on  which  these  and  all  our  other 
hopes  depend. 

Business  teaches  a  stern  lesson  :  The  conse- 
quence of  attc-nipting  too  much,  like  the  con- 
sequence of  doing  too  little,  is  failure  Pind- 
.ng  what  is  right  is  an  arduous  process  of 
matching  need.s  with  resources,  of  rigorously 
•isslgning  priorities  that  distinguish  between 
v,hat  must  be  done,  A'h.it  can  be  done  .ind 
what  had  best  be  scheduled  for  tomorrow. 

The  lesson  applies  as  well  on  the  scale  of 
our  society.  'Vouth.  I  know,  is  impatient  of 
delay.  But  the  promptings  of  the  most  urgent 
.-oclal  conscience  provide  no  warrant  for  ab- 
dicating what  is  the  hardest  duty  of  the  re- 
.-ponslble  citizen,  distinguishing  between 
vhat  we  wish  for  and  what  we  can  reasonably 
chleve. 

Perhaps  what  I  have  been  saying  sounds 
uverly  cautious.  I  hope  not.  In  any  case,  you 
would  be  wrong  to  assume  that  prudent  cau- 
tion means  lack  of  confidence.  Make  no  mis- 
take about  It  our  economy  is  strong  enough, 
business  has  brains  and  energy  and  good  will 
enough  to  sustain  the  pace  of  social  progress 
the  times  demand. 

But  as  much  as  that  progress  depends  on 
our  country's  economic  strength,  it  depends 
as  much  or  more  on  Its  political  strength.  To 
my  mind,  political  strength  derives  from  two 
factors:  First,  the  readiness  of  a  people  to 
'•■ommlt  itself  politically,  to  develop  and  ex- 
press its  convictions,  however  diverse  and, 
second,  a  willingness  to  resolve  differences — • 
and  accept  the  consequences — within  a  com- 
monly accepted  framework  of  order  and  due 
process. 

Both  these  factors  seem  to  be  In  Jeopardy 
la  our  country  today. 

Disregard  for  law  and  order,  be  it  born  of 
:rustratlon  or  of  willfulness  or  of  calcula- 
tion. Is  surely  the  most  shocking  aspect  of 
the  current  scene. 

In  our  cities,  on  our  campuses,  noting 
signals  a  breakdown  of  the  political  process. 
But  what  is  more  disturbing  is  the  realization 
That  the  civil  disorders  that  command  the 
!  eadllnes  may  be  but  surface  symptoms  of 
a  more  widespread  Infection  in  our  society. 

This  infection  shows  itself  in  what  ap- 
pears to  be  an  increasing  disposition  to  es- 
cape— either  by  seeking  refuge  from  the  risks 
and  responsiblUties  of  citizenship  In  a  pre- 
occupation With  private  comforts,  or  by  what 
.seems  an  equally  irresponsible  disposition  to 
•..'■anslate  the  most  agonizingly  complex  prob- 
lems Into  simple  confrontations  between 
them"  and  "us." 

To  my  mind,  this  rssort  to  unreason — In 
whatever  guise  it  apjjears — Is  the  most  dan- 
cerous  trend  of  our  times.  It  Jeopardizes  what 
has  been  and  remains  our  country's  greatest 
strength — and  that  Is  the  capacity  to  gov- 
ern ourselves.  If  In  these  times  there  is  a 
f.rst  duty  for  educated  men  and  women.  It 
Is  to  set  themselves  against  this  trend. 

This  resort  to  unreason  shows  itself,  too. 
ia  what  seems  to  be  an  Increasing  preoccupa- 
tion with  power,  power  exercised  not  through 
the  conventional  political  process  but  by  ob- 
structing the  normal  operations  of  society. 
Power  thus  exercised  can  dramatize  dissent 


and  discontent,  but  It  can  also  undermine 
orderly  processes  on  which  the  dissenters 
themselves  will  depend  once  their  discontent 
is  repaired. 

The  continued  misuse  of  this  kind  of  power 
can  only  lead  to  the  degeneration  of  the  po- 
litical process  in  our  country,  to  tlie  death 
of  freedom.  There  is  no  consequence  more 
likely  to  be  fatal  to  our  nation's  goals  and — 
more  particularly — to  the  quickened  hopes  of 
the  disadvantaged. 

Those  goals  c.innot  be  achieved  or  tliose 
hopes  met  in  an  angry  society.  Divided  by 
contention  and  embittered  by  trustriition. 
Only  a  coherent  society,  uniting  all  its  ele- 
ments in  a  common  context  of  consent,  can 
order  its  resources  and  marshal  its  energies 
on  the  scale  the  future  will  require. 

It  is  time,  then,  that  men  and  women  of 
I'eason  and  conscience  everywliere  made  it 
plain  that  this  society  cannot  counten;ince 
and  will  not  reward  violence  or  the  willful 
exercise  of  power  to  obstruct  its  legitimate 
processes. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  decry  violence  un- 
less at  the  same  time  we  are  ready  to  recog- 
nize that  poverty  and  prejudice  are  violence. 
and  slum  housing  is  violence  and  that  inade- 
quate education-  stunting  human  growtli — 
is  the  crudest  form  of  violence. 

What  our  country  needs  Is  a  sustained  and 
concerted  application  uf  compassionate  in- 
telligence directed  to  the  solution  of  the 
complex  problems  that  sUind  betv.c-en  us 
and  the  great  goals  America  has  appointed 
lor  Itself. 

This  Is  not  a  task  reserv'cd  for  specialists 
In  the  social  sciences  or  to  politicians  in 
Washington.  Rather  is  it  today's  most  urgent 
task  of  citizenship.  I  ho|)e  that  you  will  come- 
to  share  in  that  task  whatever  walk  of  life 
you  choose  to  pursue  For,  if  you  do,  hopes 
for  its  accomplishment,  otherwise  by  no 
means  assured,  will  be  immeasurably  ad- 
vanced. 

At  the  outset  of  these  remarks  I  bald  I 
would  speak  to  you  as  an  American  deeply 
concerned  about  the  future  of  his  country. 
In  conclusion  let  me  tell  you  that  I  lor  one 
believe — perhaps  out  of  faith,  perhaps  simply 
from  a  recognition  that  we  have  faced  un- 
certainties before  and  somehow  found  our 
way  through  them-  that  we  can  surmount 
our  present  difficulties,  that  we  can  accom- 
plish ovir  country's  great  unfinished  business 
and  that  we  can  restore  to  our  national  life 
the  sense  of  community  that  is  our  greatest 
strength. 

The  task  will  not  be  easy.  Its  accomplish- 
ment will  depend  on  our  capacity  for  wisdom 
and  compassion,  our  steadiness  of  purpose 
In  the  face  of  collisions  and  disappointments 
and  on  our  recognition  that  along  the  road 
to  gre.itness  there  are  no  certain  victories. 

In  a  very  great  sense  this  task  will  fall  on 
you  and  in  it  yoti  will  find  nn  opportunity 
ior  achievement  that  will  match  the  mag- 
nificent accomplishments  of  the  founding 
fathers  and  all  the  others  who  fought  and 
worked  to  make  this  the  great  country  that 
it  is.  It  is  a  great  future  that  lies  ahead  for 
you  and  I  extend  each  of  you  the  best  of 
good  wishes  as  you  enter  It. 

(From  the  Knoxville  Jotirnal,  June  11,  19681 
Wise    Commencement    Speaker 

The  University  of  Tennessee  graduating 
class  was  fortunate  In  the  selection  by  the 
institution's  administration  of  Ben  S.  Gil- 
mer, president  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Co..  as  .speaker  as  its  spring 
quarter  commencement  Sunday. 

Mr.  Gilmer  deplored  the  "resort  to  tin- 
reason  infecting  our  society."  Urging  edu- 
cated men  and  women  to  set  themselves 
against  this  "most  dangerous  trend  of  our 
time."  he  said,  "this  resort  to  unreason — :n 
however  respectable  a  guise  it  appears — 
jeopardizes  what  has  been  and  remains  our 
country's  greatest  strength  .  .  .  the  capacity 
to  govern  ourselves  " 

He  expressed  deep  concern  about  the  in- 


creasing preoccupation  with  power  exercised 
by  the  obstruction  of  the  normal  operations 
of  society  rather  than  through  the  conven- 
tional political  process. 

This  type  of  power,  Mr.  Gilmer  asserted, 
could  dramatize  dissent  and  discontent,  but 
lie  added  that  it  could  also  undermine  the 
orderly  processes  on  which  the  dissenters 
themselves  wovild  depend  once  their  dis- 
content Is  repaired. 

"The  continued  misuse  of  this  kind  of 
power  can  only  lead  to  the  degeneration  of 
the  political  process  in  our  country,  to  the 
death  of  freedom,"  he  said. 

"There  is  no  consequence  more  likelv  to  b? 
fatal  to  our  nation's  goals  and-  more  partic- 
ularly— to  the  quickened  hopes  of  the  dis- 
advantaged. 

"Those  goals  cannot  be  achieved  or  those 
hopes  met  in  an  angry  society,  divided  by 
contention  and  embittered  by  frustration. 
Only  a  coherent  society,  uniting  all  Its 
elements  in  a  common  context  of  consent, 
can  order  Its  resources  and  marshal  its  ener- 
gies on  the  scale  the  future  will  require" 

But  having  outlined  the  dangers  of  an  era 
of  frequently  senseless  and  uncalled  for 
violence,  the  conimencenient  speaker  con- 
cluded by  complimenting  and  voicing  high 
hopes  for  the  future  of  the  generation  now 
emerging  from  our  educational  Institutions. 
He  said: 

"You  are  a  distinctive  generation.  I  base 
my  judgment,  not  on  the  exhibitionists 
among  you.  but  on  my  own  personal  observa- 
tion of  the  young  people  1  know. 

■What  is  heartening  about  these  yovjnc 
people  is  that,  far  from  being  in  revolt 
r.cainst  the  professed  \alues  of  their  elder?, 
they  feel  intensely  that  those  values  merit 
more  than  lip  service:  They  are  to  be  lived 
by. 

"They  believe  that  money  and  material 
things  are  not  so  important  as  htiman  rela- 
lionships  and  they  are  concerned  about  wh*t 
they  see  as  the  depersonalizing  influence  of 
technology  and  of  large  institutions. 

"They  are  impatient  of  delay  in  achiev- 
ing the  goals  America  has  set  for  Itself — and 
most  intensely  of  all — they  are  determined 
'.hat  their  own  lives  are  going  to  be  mean- 
ingful In  terms  of  soclety'.s  hopes  and  needs 
and  not  merely  their  own." 

Those  who  heard  the  speaker  as  well  as 
those  of  us  who  read  newspaper  reports  of  his 
remarks  ■were  gratified  that  this  distin- 
guished corpor-'tp  pvprntive  did  not  over- 
look a  fact  which  some  of  the  public,  at  least. 
is  prone  to  Ignore.  This  is  that  the  destruo- 
tionlsts  both  in  campus  groups  and  in 
others — those  whose  only  recipe  is  to 
destroy  while  offering  no  substitute  for  the 
object  of  ihelr  destruction — represent  only 
a  minority  of  their  age.  educational  r>r 
ethnic  groups  An  over-vhelmlng  majoritv. 
even  though  they  do  not  find  the  current 
systems  in  education  or  in  real  life  Ideal, 
are  still  determined  to  make  improvements 
without  totally  destroying  what  has  been 
achieved  so  far. 

What  the  commencement  speaker  in- 
tended, no  doubt,  was  to  emphasize  that 
there  is  more  lo  lie  proud  of.  where  The 
younger  generation  of  Americans  Is  con- 
cerned, than  there  is  to  condemn.  This  is 
true  even  though  the  dcstructionlsts  get  the 
headlines  and  the  TV  coverage  while  the 
ir.alcrity  of  .solid  young  citizens  get  little 
publicity. 

ACHIEVING    A    SOUND    MONETARY 
POLICY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  lo  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joliit 
Economic  Committee  recently  issued  a 
report  on  "Standards  for  Guiding  Mone- 
tary Action."  The  report  recommended 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  stick  to  a  policy 
of  increasing  the   money  supply  at  an 
annual  rate  between  2  and  6  percent.  The 
report  has  received  much  favorable  and 
deserved  attention.  Just  today  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  in  its  lead  editorial  con- 
cluded that  the  committee's  "proposal 
lor     policy     changes     appears     sound 
enough."  It  is  wonderful  to  see  that  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  recognizes  at  long 
last  that  the  Fed  can  do  wrong,  causing 
recessions  in  past  years  and  now  produc- 
ing mflation  and  high-interest  rates  and. 
therefore,  needs  outside  direction.  I  have 
been  saying  this  for  more  than  40  years. 
I  have  also  been  saying  for  a  long,  long 
time,  that  the  volume  of  money  must  be 
controlled   so   it   grows   at  a   moderate, 
noninflationai-j'.   nondepression   causing 
late.  In  1934  I  introduced  a  bill  to  achieve 
tills   by  .requiring   the   Fed   to   increase 
our  money  supply  at  5  percent  per  yeai-. 
In  1964  I  spoke  to  this  body  and  urged 
tlie  Fed  to  pursue  a  moderately  expan- 
.sionist  monetary  policy.  I  said  6  liercenl 
might  be  too   rapid,  but  that  1 -percent 
!;roHtli  definitely  is  too  low  and  I  asked, 
"Is  there  no  possibility  of  a  5,  4,  3'..,  or 
2 '  .  percent  rate  of  growth  in  the  money 
.supplv?"  Well,  if  we  look  at  the  zero 
growth  we  had  in  part  of  1966  and  the 
nearly  10  percent  per  year  growth  we  are 
now  having,  you  can  see  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  achieving  a  moderately  ex- 
pan.sionist   monetary   policy   as  long   as 
William    McChesney    Martin    and    his 
bunch  are  free  to  do  what  they  want. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee's  re- 
port is  the  efore  only  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  It  does  not  go  far  enough,  be- 
cause it  would  leave  Martin  and  his 
bunch  free  to  continue  to  do  whatever 
they  like.  There  is  little  point  to  asking 
these  fellows  politely  to  increase  the 
money  supply  between  2  and  6  percent 
per  year.  The  late  Speaker  of  this  body, 
the  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn,  recognized 
this  when  he  said,  back  in  1959: 

I  have  been  forced  to  the  concUislon  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  authorities  .  .  .  consider 
themselves  immune  to  any  direction  or  sug- 
gestion by  the  Congress,  let  alone  a  simple 
expression  of  the  sense  of  Congress. 

We  have  to  restructure  the  Federal 
Reserve  from  top  to  bottom  if  we  want  to 
achieve  a  sound  monetaiy  policy.  We 
have  to  give  the  President  power  to  set 
money  supply  guidelines  ievery  year  and 
cooidinate  them  with  his  fiscal  and  debt 
management  policies  so  as  to  achieve  the 
goals  of  the  1946  Emplc^ment  Act.  His 
monetary  guidelines,  ju$t  as  his  fiscal 
proposals,  can  be  subject  to  validation  by 
the  Congress.  We  have  to  reduce  the 
number  and  tenures  of  tie  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Boafd  and  make  the 
chairman's  teim  cotermijtius  with  that  of 
the  President;  we  have  ti^  make  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  exclusivelyt  an  agency  for 
executing  monetary  polfcy:  we  have  to 
abolish  the  so-called  Opfn  Market  Com- 
mittee and  vest  all  open  nparket  powers  in 
the  Board  and;  we  havejto  prevent  con- 
tinued giveaways  to  tlife  banks  of  the 
Government  securities  itlbuys  when  it  in- 
creases the  money  supply  by  putting 
these  securities — $52  bilBion  worth  and 


growing  all  the  time — back  where  they 
belong  in  the  Treasury  which  will  cause 
the  national  debt  to  be  reduced  by  that 
amount,  and  the  people  would  save  over 
$2  billion  a  year  on  interest. 

To  continue  to  move  forward  toward 
achieving  a  sound  monetary  policy,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Finance  is 
now  getting  up  a  compendium  of  views  on 
the  appropriate  target  and  guidelines  for 
monetary-  policy.  We  have  invited  offi- 
cials of  the  Fed  and  the  administration 
and  monetary  experts  from  the  banking 
and  academic  communities  to  submit 
their  views.  Later  we  will  hold  hearings 
on  H.R.  11,  a  bill  which  will  do  the  job 
of  restructuring  the  Federal  Reserve  that 
must  be  done  if  we  are  to  get  an  even- 
keel  monetary  iiollcy,  one  that  avoids 
both  recession  and  inflation  and  also 
achieves  noninflationaiT   interest   rates. 


SUPPORT  OF  THE  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF 
1968 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  supported 
and  voted  for  the  Housing  and  Uiban 
Development  Act  of  1968  because  a  new 
approach  to  the  problems  of  housing  is 
indicated  and  because  a  massive  attack 
must  be  commenced  at  once.  The  con- 
cept of  homeownership  in  public  hous- 
ing Is  one  which  seems  to  me  to  offer 
the  best  hope  of  accomplishment  In  the 
elimination  of  slimis  and  substandard 
housing.  The  American  dream  of  home- 
ownership  is  as  strong  today  as  when 
our  country  was  founded.  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  person  is  more  likely  to  paint  his 
own  home  than  the  home  of  his  land- 
lord; that  he  is  more  likely  to  plant 
flowers,  trees,  and  shrubbery'  when  he  is 
doing  it  for  himself  than  for  .someone 
from  whom  he  rents.  And  that  while  he 
is  fixing,  painting,  and  planting  he  is 
not  dwelling  on  his  personal  problems 
which  frequently  are  the  source  of  ac- 
tions leading  to  violent  and  criminal 
acts. 

I  am  partlctilarly  pleased  with  provi- 
-sions  which  require  increased  reliance 
on  the  private  sector  for  the  financing, 
construction,  and  operation  of  housing 
assisted  under  these  housing  programs. 
I  think  eveiTone  recognizes,  and  wit- 
ness after  witness  at  hearings  has  testi- 
fied to  the  fact,  that  any  massive  attack 
on  inadequate  housing  has  to  mobilize 
the  resources  and  talent  of  private  en- 
terprise. Within  our  political  system  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  restricted  to  that  of  the  catalyst  in 
.such  endeavors.  It  should  not  be  the  over 
riding  principal.  Wherever  possible  the 
Federal  Government  should  provide  the 
incentive  to  encourage  allocation  of  pri- 
vate energies  into  housing  through  the 
subsidy  element,  thereby  enabling  the 
low-  and  moderate-income  person,  who 
cannot  afford  decent  housing  without 
.some  assistance,  to  obtain  such  housing 
through  normal  market  charmels. 


What  are  the  public  and  private  role."; 
in  this  bill?  Looking  first  at  the  title  I 
home  ownership  assistance  program,  1 
note  that  the  money  for  the  construction 
and  the  purchase  of  these  homes  will 
come  from  private  investors — the  same 
banks  and  insurance  companies  and 
other  lenders  that  normally  make  home 
mortgage  loans.  In  any  housing  program 
of  the  magnitude  contemplated  by  this 
one — one-half  million  units  to  be  assisted 
with  the  initial  3-year  authorizations— 
the  Federal  Government  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  tie  up  the  lai-ge  amounts  o: 
money  required  to  finance  these  homes 
In  terms  of  the  initial  3-year  authoriza- 
tion, we  are  dealing  with  .$8  or  S9  billion 
of  public  and  private  money  for  this  one 
program. 

It  is  ti-ue  that,  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment assumed  the  role  of  lender,  it- 
Investment  would  be  returned  in  the  lonii 
i-un  through  payments  of  principal  and 
Interest  on  the  mortgages  it  held.  It 
would,  of  course,  have  to  hold  the.^e 
mortgages  for  their  life  because  therr 
would  be  no  market  for  them.  But  the 
Federal  Government  is  not  in  the  in- 
vestment business,  nor  does  it  have  the 
.surplus  dollars  to  get  into  it  on  the  scale 
that  would  be  necessary  to  provide  thi.s 
much  housing. 

The  financing  and  subsidy  mechanism 
of  the  title  I  home  ownership  program  i> 
wisely  fashioned  to  get  the  most  im- 
mediate impact  out  of  each  dollar  spent 
It  does  this  by  limiting  the  Govern- 
ment's annual  outlay  to  the  amount  nec- 
essary, over  and  above  the  larger  and 
basic  amount  contributed  by  the  assisted 
family,  to  enable  the  family  to  attain 
home  owner.ship.  At  this  time,  when  the 
demands  on  the  Federal  dollar,  and  they 
are  legitimate  demands,  far  exceed  the 
supply,  this,  U  .seems  to  me.  Is  an  excel- 
lent way  to  mount  an  extensive  housins 
program. 

The  same  approach  is  taken  In  the  title 
II  rental  housing  piogram.  where  financ- 
ing of  rental  and  cooperative  apartmenl^ 
will  be  from  private  sources  and  alonu 
the  same  magnitude  as  the  homeowner- 
ship  program.  This  new  rental  program 
will   ultimately  take   the  place  of  and 
greatly  expand  two  existing  programs 
which  use  Government  financing  rathei 
than  private  financing.  These  are  two 
familiar  programs — the  .section  221 'd' 
<3)    below-markct  interest  rate  rental 
and    cooperative    housing    piogram    for 
low-     and     moderate-income     familie.- 
where  private  lenders  originate  mort- 
gages at  3  percent  interest  which  arc- 
purchased  and  held  by  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association,  and  the  sec- 
tion  202   housing   for    the   elderly   and 
handicapped  program  where  financing  i^ 
provided  by  direct  3 -percent  loans  from 
HUD  which  in  turn  holds  the  mortgages. 
These  are  good  programs,  but  they  are 
necessarily  limited  by  the  amount  of  cap- 
ital ftmds  that  the  Government  can  sup- 
ply to  ftmd  them.  However,  these  existlns 
programs  have  been  useful  and  have  pro- 
vided the  experience  and  confidence  in 
what  can  be  accomplished  to  encourage 
larger  undertakings. 

As  to  whether  the  private  .sector  can 
produce  the  necessary  fimds.  the  best  ex- 
perts we  have  feel  that  it  can  be  done— 
that  more  money  can   be  allocated  to 
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home  mortgages  and  that  whlie  ambi- 
tious, the  10-year  housing  goal  .set  out  in 
the  bill  is  realistic.  I  share  this  view. 
There  is  much  that  can  be  done  now  and 
In  the  ensuing  years  to  make  sure  enough 
money  is  invested  in  housing. 

The  other  elements  of  private  involve- 
ment in  housing,  which  are  usually  taken 
for  granted,  the  materials,  the  labor,  and 
the  entrepreneur  will  also  have  to  be 
greatly  expanded.  Again,  our  experts  tell 
us  this  can  be  done  and  without  over- 
heating the  economy.  I  am  confident  our 
private  enterpri.se  system  can  meet  the 
challenge  and  meet  it  well. 


REVIEW     OF     CONVICTIONS     IN 
CRIMINAL  ACTIONS 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
I  introduced  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution relative  to  the  power  of  Fed- 
eral courts  to  review  convictions  in  crim- 
inal actions.  This  amendment  was  de- 
signed to  offset  the  effects  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  ruling  in  Miranda  against 
Arizona,  which  virtually  .stripped  law  en- 
forcement officers  from  any  advantasc 
that  they  might  have  in  dealing  v.'ith 
the  criminal  through  immediate  inter- 
rogation. 

Fortunately  the  objective  of  this  pro- 
l)Osal  was  contained  in  the  omnibus 
crime  control  bill  which  was  recently 
signed  Into  law  by  the  President.  Inclu- 
."^ion  of  a  provision  In  the  bill  to  modify 
court  decision  in  the  area  of  volun- 
tary* confessions  should  have  a  tremen- 
dous impact  upon  the  Court.  Certainly, 
it  puts  the  Court  on  notice  that  Con- 
gress no  longer  intends  to  sit  by  do- 
cilely while  Court  decision^  run  rough- 
shod over  the  Constitution. 

I  thought  the  Miranda  decision  partic- 
ularly noteworthy,  not  only  because  it 
.set  a  bad  legal  precedent  or  that  it  was 
decided  by  a  5-to-4  vote,  but  that  it 
grave  us  one  of  the  first  opportunities  to 
observe  Justice  Abe  Fortas  in  action.  His 
vote  with  the  majority  came  as  no  .sur- 
prise, because  Abe  Fortas  has  been  de- 
fendins  liberal  causes  all  his  life.  Like 
the  other  "activists"  on  the  Court  For- 
tas seems  to  enjoy  turning  away  from 
accepted  principles  of  constitutional 
law. 

But.  even  in  the  Court's  vociferous  de- 
sire to  make  the  first  amendment  a  ve- 
hicle for  anarchy,  the  Miranda  deci.sion 
just  bordered  upon  the  ridiculous.  I  had 
always  thought  that  the  law  was  designed 
to  protect  the  innocent.  However,  the 
Miranda  decision  shifts  the  empha.sis  of 
.^-rotection  to  the  cirminal.  As  Al  Capp 
has  so  graphically  pointed  out  in  his 
regular  Sunday  comic  feature.  "Lil' 
Abner,"  the  innocent  victim  is  left  on  his 
own  while,  to  the  detriment  of  law  and 
order,  the  criminal  is  pampered  at  the 
victim's  expense, 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  of  the  Miranda 
decision,  and  others  equally  as  dangerous, 
the  American  people  are  taking  a  long, 


hard  look  at  the  Supreme  Court.  They 
do  not  like  what  they  see.  They  see  a 
Court  which  seems  to  be  saying  "no 
prayers  in  our  schools,  but  plenty  of 
criminals  on  our  streets."  They  see  a 
Court  which  allows  the  iwrnography 
racket  to  rake  in  millions  of  dollars  each 
year.  They  see  a  Court  which  gives  its 
ble.sslng  to  any  Communist  who  wants  to 
teach  In  our  public  school  system  or  who 
decides  to  work  in  a  defense  installation. 
The  li.st  is  practically  endless,  but  per- 
haps it  is  best  summed  up  by  a  recent 
national  poll  in  which  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  tho.sc  polled  lielleve  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  gone  too  far  in  its 
liberal  Interpretations. 

The  battle  over  the  appointment  of  Abe 
Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice  is  based  on 
these  issues.  The  drama  presently  taking 
place  in  the  other  body  can  best  be  de- 
scribed as  being  in  the  interest  of  the 
American  people  and  the  American  legal 
.system.  I  wlioleheartedly  endorse  the 
courageous  efforts  by  a  group  of  our 
Senate  colleagues  of  both  parties  to  deny 
confirmation  to  Justice  Fortas.  I  com- 
mend their  wisdom,  foresight,  and  devo- 
tion to  the  Constitution. 

The  Wairen  coui-t  has  made  a  mock- 
ery of  American  jurisprudence.  In  his  3 
years  on  the  Court.  Abe  Fortas  has  been 
In  the  forefront  of  those  judicial  "activ- 
ists" who  continue  to  play  havoc  with 
American  constitutional  lavs'.  It  can  be 
expected  of  Abe  Fortas  to  follow,  and 
Indeed,  broaden  the  fanta.sy  which  Earl 
Warren  has  been  Injecting  into  law  for 
the  past  15  years.  To  confirm  this  ap- 
pointment would  only  guarantee  that  the 
Court  will  continue  on  Its  present  cour.se. 

It  Is  past  time  for  the  pendulum  to 
swing  back  toward  judicial  restraint. 
Earl  Warren  has  done  a  grave  disservice 
to  this  Nation  and  its  legal  institutions. 
By  thrusting  the  Supreme  Court  Into 
every  conceivable  area  of  American  life 
he  has  caused  confusion  and  unpredicta- 
bility in  the  law.  Abe  Fortas  is  cut  from 
the  same  mold,  and  he  must  be  prevented 
from  occupying  the  highest  judicial  posi- 
tion in  the  land. 


AIR  SAFETY— AGAIN 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  has 
to  happen  before  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  will  be 
disDosed  to  con.slder  legislation  dealing 
with  safety  in  the  sky?  Two  weeks  ago 
I  spoke  to  this  House  about  this  situa- 
tion on  the  occasion  of  the  hijacking 
of  two  more  planes.  This  morning  it  has 
happened  again — this  time  to  a  National 
Airlines  flight  bound  from  Los  Angeles 
to  Miami  bv  way  of  Houston  and  New 
Orleans — this  time  to  a  plane  with  57 
passengers  and  tnis  time  the  plane  was 
commandeered  by  a  man  with  a  gun  and 
a  grenade,  I  wonder  how  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  would  like  to  have  been 
aboard  that  plane  this  morning  and  to 


have  watched  as  the  plane  made  an  end- 
of-the-runway  refueling  in  New  Or- 
leans— at  gunpoint — before  taking  off 
for  Cuba. 

Mr.  Sneaker,  what  iJos.sible  reason  can 
there  be  for  further  delay  in  con.sider- 
Ing  legislation  to  promote  air  .safety  and 
to  deter  further  incidents  of  sky-jack- 
ing? Must  we  wait  until  a  sky-jacker 
carries  out  his  threat  and  shoots  the 
pilot  and  copilot  and  cau'^ing  the  sense- 
less death  of  .scores  of  innocent  pas- 
sengers? 

I  simply  cannot  fathom  any  reasons 
for  further  delay.  This  legislation  .should 
113 vt  been  considered  long  ago.  but  it  has 
not.  IIow  long  must  we  wait?  Why? 

I  re.sijectfully  urge  action  on  my  bill 
H  R.  1469  .'-o  the  country's  air  travelers 
m^y  lie  as.surtd  of  this  protection  before 
this  Congress  adjourns. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  biil  'S  3293  •  to  au- 
thorize aptiropriations  during  the  fi.scal 
year  1969  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  \cs.sels.  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  research.  develoiMncnt.  tc^t. 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  to  jjrescribe  the  authorized  person- 
nel strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
House  amendment  thereto.  Insist  on  the 
House  amendment,  and  agree  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Rivers.  Philbin.  Hebert,  Price  of  Illi- 
nois, Bates,  Arends,  and  Bray. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK— 1968 

The  SPEAKEJR  pro  tempore  fMr. 
Price  of  Illinois) .  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  fiom  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Flood  1  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
lemarks  and  include  certain  proclama- 
tions and  other  documents. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  is 
the  1968  Captive  Nations  Week.  July 
14-20  is  the  10th  observance  of  this  hiirh- 
ly  important  week.  V/e  in  Congress  join 
with  millions  of  our  fellow  Americans  in 
expressing  to  the  world  our  firm  deter- 
mination never  to  forget  the  freedom 
aspirations  of  all  the  captive  nations  and 
to  work  In  every  po.sslble  manner  for  the 
achievement  of  their  eventual  liberation 
from  the  bondage  of  Red  totalitarianism 
and  Sino-Soviet  Russian  colonialism. 
Their  fixed  objective  of  national  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  is  our  objective, 
and  each  Captive  Nations  Week  observ- 
ance stresses  tiiis  fundamental  truth. 

The  i-emarkable  feature  of  the  annual 
Captive  Nations  Week  is  Its  steady 
growth  and  expansion  from  year  to  year. 
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the  Philippines. 

and  elsewhere 

is  being  appro- 

|ree  Asian  parlia- 

to  pass  similar 
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As  countless  of  our  fell 
u>  learn  the  long  list  ol 
fiatint?  back  to  1920,  tl 
Impressed  by  the  signi 
portaJice  of  the  weel 
leadership  of  our  Prei 
Governors,  and  our  ma: 
the  week,  urging  our  ci 
themselves  anew  to  thi 
captive  nations. 

Under  the  guidance! 
Captive  Nations  Comm  ttee  of  Washing- 
ton. DC.  State  and  ocal  committees 
have  been  formed  in  pi  ictically  all  Iar'-;e 
States  and  major  citii  s  to  observe  the 
annual  Week  Moreovli-.  the  week  has 
attracted  the  atlentionJ)f  numerous  for 
eign  countries  so  thai 
of  China.  South  Korci 
West  Germany.  Turki 
Captive  Nations  Weel 
priately  observed  and 
ments  are  being  askei 
Captive.  Nations  Week 

Mr.  Speaker,  there 
concrete  lessons  that  cin  be  drawn  from 
these  annual  observaites.  I  summarize 
them  in  this  fashion 

First.  By  their  con||stent  opposition 
to  and  vehement  casti  ation  of  Captive 
Nations  Week,  Moscow  Peking,  and  the 
lesser  lichts  in  the  1  ed  empire  have 
shown  since  1959  their  fear  of  the  total 
captive  nations  concei  ;  as  reflected  in 
Public  Law  86-90 : 

Second.  The  growth,  ind  development 
of  Captive  Nations  W(  ?k  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad  have  (  emonstrated  the 
deepened  understandin  ;  on  the  part  of 
our  people  and  others  )f  the  basic  and 
fundamental  importan  e  of  all  the  cap- 
tive nations  to  our  natilnal  security  and 
that  of  the  free  world 
Third  Our  concentn 
the  captive  nations,  incl 
the  dozen  in  the  Sovi( 
one  of  our  most  pow( 
deterrents  against  furl 
Soviet  Russian  aggressi 
formidable  force  for  pei 
and  justice  in  the  woifld; 

Fourth.  A  broad  area  \>l  detailed  work 
still  remains  to  be  donelin  exposing  the 
complete  breadth  and  |dcpth  of  Sino- 
Soviet  Russian  imperia-colonialism  so 
that  once  and  for  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world  will  know  and  never  fortjct  who 
the  real  imperialists  and  colonialists  are, 
so  that  the  full  impact  of  world  opinion 
will  fall  heavily  on  the  two  last  remain- 
ing imperio-colonialist  centers,  namely 
and  solely  Moscow  and  Peking,  and 

Fifth.  To  open  the  full  vista  of  this 
area  and  to  prepare  the  ground  for  this 
vital  work,  a  Special  House  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee  becomes  more  urgent, 
more  necessary,  more  indispensable  with 
the  passing  of  every  day.  On  this  com- 
memorative occasion,  I  again  call  upon 
the  Rules  Committee  to  at  least  vote  on 
the  measures  which  have  been  submitted 
to  create  this  desperately  needed  com- 
mittee. I  again  ask  the  members  of  that 
committee  to  begin  with  my  own.  House 
Resolution  14. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks 
today  I  would  like  to  include  the  follow- 
ing material: 

A  copy  of  the  President's  proclama- 
tion dated  July  10.  1968. 


led  support  of  all 
^ding  necessarily 

Union  itself,  is 
rful   nonmilitary 

ler  overt  Sino- 
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A  copy  of  the  text  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 14,  whicii  I  referred  to  earlier. 

A  copy  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
Proclamation  issued  by  the  Honorable 
Walter  E.  Washington,  Mayor  of  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

A  copy  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
Proclamation  issued  by  the  Honorable 
Jolm  Connally.  Goveinor  of  Texas. 

Two  letters  on  Captive  Nations  Week 
issued  by  the  Canton,  Ohio,  branch  of 
ihe  Ukrainian  Congress  Committoe  of 
America,  Inc  .  both  dated  July  1,  1968. 

An  appeal  to  the  delegates  of  the 
Fourth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  held  this  month  in  Uppsala. 
Sweden,  as  released  by  the  Estonian 
World  Council  in  New  York  City. 

A  copy  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
Proclamation  issued  by  the  Honorable 
Henry  W.  Maier.  mayor,  city  of  Mil- 
waukee. 

Captive  Nations  Week  proclamations 
by  the  following  additional  Governors 
and  mayors: 

Gov.  Raymond  P.  Shafer.  of  my  own 
State  of  Pennsylvania:  Gov.  Harold  Le- 
Vander.  of  Minnesota:  Gov.  Warren  P. 
Knowles,  of  Wisconsin;  Gov.  John  A. 
Burns,  of  Hawaii:  Gov.  Dan  Moore,  of 
North  Carolina:  Gov.  Warren  E.  Hearns, 
of  Missouri;  Mayor  Ray  B.  Bracy.  of  Al- 
lentown.  Pa.;  Mayor  Richard  C.  Lee.  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.;  Mayor  James  W. 
Kelly,  Jr.,  of  East  Orange.  N.J.;  Mayor 
Anthony  B.  Flask,  of  Youngstown.  Ohio: 
and  Mayor  Orville  L.  Hubbard,  of  Dear- 
born, Mich. 

.•\   CAPTIVE   Nations   Week,    1968 — Proclama- 
tion    BY     THE     PRESlDE^fT     dP     THE     UNITED 

STATES  OP  .America 

Whereas  the  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17.  1959  (73  Stat.  212)  authorizes  and 
requests  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  Issue  a  proclamation  each  year 
designating  the  third  week  In  July  as  "Cap- 
tive Nations  Week"  until  such  time  as  free- 
dom and  independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world:  and 

Whereas  human  freedom,  national  inde- 
pendence, and  justice  are  fundamental  rights 
of  all  peoples;  and 

Whereas  the  enjoyment  of  these  rights,  to 
which  all  peoples  Justly  aspire,  remains 
severely  limited  or  denied  in  many  areas  of 
the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America,  In 
keeping  with  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
founded,  has  sought  consistently  to  promote 
liie  ooservance  of  fundamental  human  rights 
'.hroughout  the  world; 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
I'resideut  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July 
14,  1968  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  htreunto  tet 
luy  hand  this  tenth  day  of  Julv  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 
ninety- third. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


H.  Res.  14 

Whereas  on  the  all-important  issue  of  co- 
lonialism the  blatant  hypocrisy  of  Imperialist 
Moscow  has  not  been  adequately  exposed  by 
us  in  the  United  Nations  and  elsewhere;  and 

Whereas  Presidential  proclamations  desig- 
nating Captive  Nations  Week  summon  the 
American  people  "to  study  the  plight  of  the 
Sovlet-domlnat«d  nations  and  to  recommit 
themselves  to  the  support  of  the  Just  aspira- 


tions of  the  people  of  those  captive  nations"; 
and 

Whereas  the  nationwide  observances  In  the 
seven  anniversaries  of  Captive  Nations  Weok 
have  clearly  demonstrated  the  enthusiastic 
response  of  major  sections  of  our  society  i  > 
this  Presidential  call;  and 

Whereas  following  the  passage  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  resolution  In  1959  by  tlie 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  again  dur- 
ing the  annual  observances  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  Moscow  has  consistently  dl.'- 
plnyed  to  the  world  Its  profound  fear  of  grow- 
ing free  world  knowledge  of  and  interest  lii 
all  of  the  captive  nations,  and  particularly 
the  occupied  non-Ritsslan  colonies  wUhln  the 
Soviet  Union;  and 

Wliereas  the  liidl.'.pen.sable  idvanccment  ■ 
.such  b-i.-iic  knowledge  iind  Interest  alone  cm. 
serve    to    explcxle    current    ni\ths   on    So\'p' 
unity,   Soviet   national  economy  i'.nd  mono- 
lithic military  prowess  and  openly  to  expi.--:^ 
the  depths  of  imperialist  totalitarianism  ai  ' 
economic    coloniallFm    throughout    the    Rpo 
Russian    Empire,    especially    inside    tlie    .'^('- 
called   Union  of  Soviet   Socialist  Republic.^ 
and 

Whereas,  for  example,  it  Wixs  not  eenerr-Ih 
recognized,    and    thus    not    advantageous! 
made   use   of,    that    in    point    of   geographv 
history,    and    demography,    the    now    famoii- 
U-2    plane    flew    mostly    over    captive    no'  - 
Russian  territories  in  the  Soviet  Union:  ai.M 

Whereas    in    the    fundamentil    convictloi 
that   the  central   issue  of  our  times  Is  Im- 
perialist   totalitarian    slavery    versus   dem- 
crailc  national  freedom,  we  commence  to  wii; 
the  psvchopolltlcal   cold  war  by  assemblliiu 
and  forthrlghtly  utilizing  all  the  truths  aiui 
facts   pertaining    to    the   enslaved   conditio: 
of    the   peoples  of    Poland.   Hungary.    Llthii- 
ania,    Ukraine.    Czechoslovakia.    Latvia.    Es- 
tonia. White  Ruthenia.  Rumania.  East  Ger- 
many.   Bulgaria,   mainland   China.    Armeii:;i 
Azerbaijan.   Georgia.    North    Korea,    .-\lbani.. 
Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackla.  Turkestan.  Nortl. 
Vietnam.   Cuba,  and   other  subjugated   na- 
tions: iUid 

Whereas  the  enllghtenltig  forces  generated 
by  such  knowledge  ;ind  understanding  •■. 
the  fate  of  these  occupied  and  captive  non- 
Russian  nations  would  also  give  encourage- 
ment to  latent  liberal  elements  In  the  Rii>- 
slan  Soviet  Federative  Socialist  Republic  - 
which  contains  Russia  itself — and  would  he!;i 
bring  to  the  oppressed  Russian  people  their 
overdue  independence  from  centuries-loiu- 
avithorltarian  rule  and  tyranny:   and 

Whereas  these  weapons  of  truth,  lact,  ai.ci 
Ideas  would  counter  effectively  and  over- 
whelm and  defeat  Moscow's  worldwide  prop- 
aganda campaign  in  Asia.  Africa,  the  Midci:o 
East,  Latin  America,  and  specifically  amo:;i- 
the  newly  independent  and  underdeveloped 
nations  and  states;  and 

Whereas  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  as  free 
citizens  to  appreciatively  recognize  that  iiie 
captive  nations  In  the  aggregate  constitu:e 
not  only  a  primary  deterrent  against  a  h": 
global  war  and  further  overt  aggre.'^slon  "v 
Moscow's  totalitarian  imperialism,  but  .il.-" 
a  prime  positive  means  for  the  advance  • 
world  freedom  in  a  struggle  which  In  tot:i:- 
Istlc  form  is  psychopolltlcal;  and 

Whereas  in  pursuit  of  a  diplomacy  of  truth 
we  cannot  for  long  avoid  bringing  Into  ques- 
tion Moscow's  legalistic  pretensions  of  "no!.- 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  states  ' 
and  other  contrivances  which  are  acutely 
subject  to  examination  under  the  light 
morally  founded  legal  principles  and  poli:  - 
c:'l.   economic,   and   historical   evidence;    :ir:i 

Whereas  In  the  impleinenting  spirit  of  <  '.ir 
own  congressional  Captive  Nations  WeeK 
resolution  and  tlie  eight  Presidential  proc!  - 
matlons  it  Is  in  our  own  strategic  interes: 
and  that  of  the  nontotalltarlan  free  worUi 
to  undertake  a  continuous  and  unremittn  t; 
study  of  all  the  captive  nations  for  the  pr:- 
pose  of  developing  new  approaches  and  frf- 
Ideas  for  victory  in  the  psychopolltlcal  cold 
war:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 
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Resolved.  That  there  Is  hereby  established 
a  nonpermanent  committee  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Special  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations.  The  committee  shall  be 
composed  of  ten  Members  of  the  House,  of 
whom  not  more  than  six  shall  be  members  of 
the  same  political  party,  to  be  appointed 
ijy  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. 

SEC.  2.  I  a)  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of 
the  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  committee,  and  shall  be 
lilled  In  the  same  manner  as  In  the  case 
of  the  original  selection. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  select  a  chairman 
and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  its  mem- 
liers.  In  the  aljcence  of  the  chairman,  the 
vice  chairman  shall  act  as  chairman. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  committee  shall  con- 
.stltute  a  quorum  except  that  a  lesser  num- 
ber, to  be  fixed  by  the  committee,  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  admin- 
istering oaths  and  taking  sworn  testimony. 

Sec.  3.  la)  The  committee  shall  conduct 
an  inquiry  into  and  a  study  of  all  the  captive 
non-Russian  nations,  which  Includes  those 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Asia,  and  also  of 
the  Russian  people,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  moral  and  legal  status  of  Red 
totalitarian  control  over  them,  facts  con- 
cerning conditions  existing  In  these  nations. 
:ind  means  by  which  the  United  States  can 
assist  them  by  peaceful  processes  in  their 
present  pUgiit  and  in  their  aspiration  to 
regain  their  national  and  Individual  free- 
doms. 

lb)  The  committee  shall  make  such 
interim  reports  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  it  deems  proper,  and  shall  make  Its 
lirst  comprehensive  report  of  the  results  of  its 
inqulrv  and  study,  together  with  its  rocom- 
inendations.  not  later  than  January  31.  1968. 

Sec.  4.  The  committee,  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized 
:o  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times 
v.-lthln  or  outside  the  United  States  to  hold 
.-uch  hearings,  to  require  by  subpena  or 
otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses 
ind  the  production  of  such  Ixioks,  papers, 
and  documents,  to  administer  such  oaths, 
and  to  take  such  testimony  as  it  deems 
advisable. 

Sec.  5.  The  committee  may  employ  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  experts,  consul- 
tants, and  other  employees  as  It  deems  neces- 
.^ary  in  the  performance  of  Its  duties. 

Sec.  6.  The  committee  shall  enjoy  a  non- 
-tanding  status,  performing  Its  duties  In  the 
course  of  the  Ninetieth  Congress  and  subject 
o  renewal  only  as  determined  by  needs  in 
the  completion  of  Its  work  and  further  pur- 
poses of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

A  Captive  Nations  Week  Proclamation  by 

THE    Commissioner    of    the    District    of 

COLfMBlA.  Jn.Y  14-20.  1968 

Whereas,  by  a  joint  resolution  approved 
July  17.  1959.  the  Congress  authorized  and 
requested  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  third  week  in  July  as  "Captive 
Nations  Week."  and  to  issue  a  similar  proc- 
lamation each  year  until  such  time  as  free- 
dom and  independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  captive  nations  of  the  world; 
and 

Whereas,  there  is  a  strong  belief  that  the 
observance  of  "Captive  Nations  Week" 
'hrcughout  our  country  and  our  commu- 
nity win  serve  the  cause  of  America  and 
the  entire  free  world;  that  the  keeping  alive 
of  the  spirit  of  liberation  is  the  West's  most 
effective  instrument. 

Whereas,  it  is  deemed  appropriate  and 
proper  to  extend  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive 
nations  the  support  and  sympathy  of  the 
people  of  our  community  for  their  just 
-isplratlons  for  freedom  and  national  Inde- 
pendence. 

Now,  therefore.  I.  the  Commissioner  of  the 


District  of  Columbia,  do  hereby  proclaim  the 
week  of  July  14-20.  1968.  as  "Captive  Nations 
Week."  and  Invite  the  people  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  to  participate  In  the  observance  of 
this  period  by  offering  prayers  In  their 
churches  and  synagogues  for  the  peaceful 
liberation  of  the  peoples  throughout  the 
world  who  are  denied  their  fundamental 
human  rights. 

Walter  E.  Washington. 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Cohivibia. 

official  memorandfm  by  john  conn.ally. 
Governor   op    Texas,    Aistin,    Tex. 

Greetings:  In  Its  thrust  toward  world 
d.jinination.  communist  im|)erlalism  has  de- 
jirived  many  millions  of  people  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe.  Asia  and  even  the  Western 
Hemisphere  of  liuman  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms.  Silenced.  Init  auconquered. 
those  people  will  never  cease  to  struggle  for 
their  inalienable  right  to  a  free  life. 

The  national  security  and  well-being  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  states  is  depend- 
ent on  the  continued  desire  for  liberty  and 
juiiice  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of  these 
capti\e  nations. 

By  action  of  Congress,  the  third  week  of 
Julv  has  been  designated  as  Captive  Nations 
Week.  It  is  fitting  that  we  observe  this 
period  in  tribute  to  the  tight  for  freedom 
and  in  recognition  of  the  natural  interde- 
pendency  uf  the  people  and  nations  of  the 
world. 

Therefore.  I,  as  Governor  of  Texas,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  of  July  14-20. 
1968,  as     Captive  Nations  Week"  in  Texas. 

In   official    recognition   whereof.   I    hereby 
affix  mv  signature  this  2nd  day  of  July,  1968. 
John  Connallv. 
Governor  of  Texas. 

Ukrainian    Congress    Committee 
OF  AMERICA,  Inc.. 

Canton  Branch.  July  1.  1968. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood. 
Caution  Building. 
Waxhinqton.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Flood:  On  this  lOth 
vear  of  oljservance  of  the  "Captive  Nations 
Week",  our  branch  once  again  has  written 
many  letters  pertaining  to  captive  nations. 
In  otir  letters,  <<ne  representative  copy  of 
which  is  enclosed,  we  have  taken  the  lib- 
erty to  ask  support  for  your  resolution  for 
establishing  a  Permanent  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations  as  well  as  .support  for  H. 
Con.  Res.  420  of  our  own  Congressman  Prank 
T.  Bow  calling  for  official  recognition  of  his- 
toric  dates   of   the  captive   nations. 

These  letters  have  been  .sent  to  the  entire 
Omo  delegation  and  to  many  organizations 
which  derive  their  national  ancestry  from 
the  captive  nations.  We  are  also  interested 
in  learning  the  names  of  the  members  of 
the  House  Rules  Committee  so  we  may  write 
to  them  directly. 

We  wish  vour  Resolution  a  final  and  re- 
sounding siiccess  in  this  the   10th  year  of 
observance  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week. 
Respectfully  yours, 

W,      WOLOSZCZLK, 

Chairman. 
\V.  JrSKiw. 

Secretary. 


Ukrainian    Congress    Committee 
OF-  America.  Inc.. 

Canton  Branclt.  July  1.  1968. 
Dear  Sir:  This  month  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  mark  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  "Captive  Nations  Week".  Since  the 
pa.=£age  of  the  "Captive  Nations  Resolution", 
which  was  passed  -ar.animously  by  both 
Houses  of  Cangress  in  1958  and  the  procla- 
mation of  the  first  "Captive  Nations  Week" 
by  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  many 
other  resolutions  concerning  captive  nations 
liave  been  introduced  in  the  Congress.  Among 
them,   notable   are   the   resolutions  of  Con- 


gressinan  Daniel  J  Flood  of  Pennsylvania 
calling  lor  establishment  of  Permanent  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  St.^tes  (H.  Res.  14).  on  which  Mr. 
Flood  has  been  working  on  bi-partisan  basis 
with  the  Honorable  Edward  J  Derwlnskl  of 
Illinois,  and  the  H  Con  Res.  420  of  our  own 
Congressman  Frank  T  Bow  calling  for  official 
recognition  of  historic  dates  of  the  captive 
nations.  Botli  of  the  above  mentioned  resolu- 
tions have  mucli  merit  lor  the  following 
re  i.sons. 

The  Soviet  Union  continues  to  wage  "cold 
war"  ;igainsr  the  United  States  Its  repre- 
Fentatlves  everywhere  never  miss  even  the 
slightest  opporrun!;y  to  brand  the  United 
States  as  aggressor  or  invader  and  to  charge 
it  with  imperialism,  colonialism,  etc.  These 
unjust  charges  and  labels  agnlnst  United 
States  are  repeated  unreisingly  despite  the 
demonstrated  efforts  of  the  Unlt<>d  Stato.=; 
(government  to  promote  •peacefu;  coexi.sl- 
enco"  and  "building  of  bridges  of  iriendship " 
between  our  country  and  the  Soviet  Union 
Much  too  little  is  done  to  counteract  these 
labels  and  charges  which  loment  demonstra- 
tions and  hatred  against  the  United  St.ites 
tlirouchout  the  world  Justice  and  truth  are 
on  our  side,  but  their  potential  is  not  u.sed  to 
the  best  advantage  of  the  United  States. 

It  has  Doen  said,  that  the  best  way  to  avoid 
"liot  war"  is  to  take  positive  steps  ut  win  the 
"cold  war"  Establishing  the  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations  and  officially  reco?nizing  the 
historic  d:'.tes  of  these  captive  nations  would 
give  a  more  dynamic  policy  toward  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe  and  thus  a  Srst  step 
toward  winning  the  "cold  war" 

The  above  mentioned  resolution,  among 
many  others,  show  a  realization  on  the  part 
of  our  Congressmen,  that  there  is  a  dire  need 
to  act  effectively  against  the  Soviet  charge? 
and  accusations  against  the  United  States. 
Disclosing  of  the  truth  abotit  enslavement  of 
many  nations  by  Soviet-Russian  and  Chinese 
Communists,  hold  a  great  potential  In  this 
action.  Tlie  passage  of  Congressman's  Bow 
and  Flood  resolutions  would  give  expression 
to  our  concern  about  the  captive  nations, 
bolster  their  morale  and  increase  their  deter- 
mination in  the  struggle  for  their  God-given 
rights  of  freedom  and  Independence  This 
alone  would  most  assuredly  divert  some  of 
the  Soviet  aid  to  Hanoi,  inasmuch  as  Moscow 
would  have  to  think  of  possible  aggravation 
of  its  affairs  in  EJurope.  Tliere  are  22  captive 
nations  enslaved  by  Soviet  and  Chinese  Com- 
munism. These  captive  nations  are  looking 
towards  the  United  States  for  moral  support 
and  encouragement  in  the  struggle  to  re- 
gain their  liberty.  They  are  fighting  for  the 
same  rights  and  freedom  as  American  sol- 
diers are  fighting  for  in  Vietnam  and  thus 
they  are.  in  every  sense,  true  allies  of  the 
United  States. 

Working  through  a  Committee  proposed 
by  the  Honorable  I>anlel  J.  Flood,  the  Con- 
gress could  take  steps  to  show  the  world  who 
in  truth  ,'ire  the  imperialists  and  the  source 
of  world's  major  troubles,  namely  the  Soviet 
Communists. 

The  Honorable  Frank  T.  Bow's  resolution 
deserves  special  merit  since  its  passage  would 
serve  as  a  reminder  of  the  plight  of  captive 
nations  throughout  the  entire  year.  The  his- 
toric dates  of  each  of  the  captive  nations 
enumerated  are  the  dates  on  which  the 
people  of  these  nations  hsve  unequivocallv 
expressed  their  true  will  to  be  independent, 
free  nations.  It  negates  Moscow's  and  Pe- 
king's absurd  claims  that  the  peoples  of  these 
nations  have  willingly  become  subjects  of 
Communist  slavery.  It  exploded  the  much 
cherished  mvth  of  the  Soviet  Communists 
atiout  the  "free  Union  of  Soviet  Republics" 
and  puts  the  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the 
so-called  "Republics'  are  nations  held  »v 
force  in  the  Ru-ssian-Communist  empire 

We  therefore,  earnestly  urge  you.  to  take 
part  in  this  year's  observances  ol  the  "Cap- 
tive Nations  Week"  and  to  give  your  support 
to  both  of  the  above  mentioned  resolutions. 
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to  help  bring  them  out  of  respective  com- 
mittees and  vote  In  their  favor. 
Respectfully  yours. 

W.       WOLOSZCZTJK. 

Chairman. 

W.    JUSKIW, 

Secretary. 


Estonian    World   Council, 

Julll   1968 

An  Appeal  to  the  Delegates  op  the  Fourth 

Assembly     op    the     World     Council     op 

Churches  in  Uppsala,  Sweden,  Jult   1968 

Dear  Delegate:  We  lift  up  our  voice  on  be- 
half of  our  nation  in  Estonia  which  goes 
through  the  most  catastrophic  period  In  its 
long  and  vexed  history.  This  Is  marked  by  ex- 
termination of  a  great  part  of  our  nation, 
denial  of  human  rights,  suppression  and  ter- 
ror, destruction  of  centuries-old  traditions, 
religious  persecution,  perversion  from  Chris- 
tianity to  atheism,  destruction  of  spiritual 
life  and  all  creative  forces  and  the  colonlall- 
zatlon  of  the  land  with  the  Russian  masses 
which  Is  carried  out  so  systematically  that 
the  very  existence  of  the  nation  is  In  danger. 
The  last  BCt  of  a  terrible  drama  has  already 
started.  ■ 

This  must  be  a  serious  concern  for  Chris- 
tians. 

We  lift  up  our  voice  on  behalf  of  the  na- 
tions In  the  Baltic  lands.  Acts  of  extermina- 
tion, extensive  deportations  and  "voluntary" 
resettlements  as  a  part  of  a  deliberate  policy 
of  genocide,  have  resulted  In  annihilation  of 
vital  groups  and  segments  of  society.  All  this 
is  related  to  the  policy  of  inundating  these 
countries  with  Russians.  The  native  nations 
will  Inevitably  become  the  minority  in  their 
own  native  lands. 

This  must  be  a  serious  concern  for  Chris- 
tians. 

We  lift  up  our  voice  on  behalf  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  victims  In  the  grip  of  the  same 
ruthless  force,  trampled  underfoot  by  the 
Red  Barbarians,  exploited  by  the  Soviet  oc- 
topus which  has  been  squeezing  out  these  vic- 
tims more  ruthlessly  than  any  of  the  Im- 
perialist and  colonial  power  in  the  past,  liv- 
ing in  despair  which  every  day  compels  men. 
women,  nnd  the  youth,  to  risk  their  lives  and 
attempt  escape  from  the  Soviet  hell.  All  these 
many  nations  have  been  prevented,  from  ful- 
filling their  mission  given  to  them  by  the 
Creator. 

This  must  be  a  serious  concern  for  Chris- 
tians. 

We  urge  you  to  realize  what  takes  place 
in  the  free  world.  What  is  desperately 
needed  Is  an  awakening  and  strengthening 
of  the  moral  forces  In  the  world,  particularly 
ly  at  a  time  when  we  are  faced  by  an  un- 
paralleled loss  of  ethical  concern  and  In- 
credible callousness  towards  the  enslaved, 
suffering  and  tortured.  This  Indifference  Is 
in  fact  horrifying.  Our  so-called  peace  is 
paid  for  by  the  anguish,  torture  and  blood 
of  millions  of  innocent  human  beings.  It 
Is  appalling  to  see  how  compassion,  the  dis- 
tinguishing mark  between  human  beings  and 
animals  is  being  eroded  away  and  to  observe 
how  free  men  In  ecclesiastical,  educational 
and  academic  circles  have  let  themselves  be 
used  in  the  service  of  the  blood-stained  Red 
Empire.  This  attitude  is  deeply  Inhuman  It 
is  the  very  source  of  the  catastrophes  which 
have  befallen  us. 

This,  too,  mvist  be  a  sefious  concern  for 
Christians. 

Millions  have  looked  hopefully  to  their 
religious  leaders  for  guidance  in  our  perilous 
times,  for  hopes  which  will  sustain,  and  for 
principles  by  what  to  live.  This  guidance 
cannot  be  given  If  the  deepest  issues  in  hu- 
man existence  are  Ignored:  as  every  betrayal 
of  others  is  a  step  towards  our  own  enslave- 
ment, so  the  recovery  of  solidarity  with  all 
the  victims  will  determine  our  own  survival, 
existence,  and  future. 

This  Is  what  Is  desperately  needed— a  truly 
Christian  confrontatloo  with  the  reel  issues. 


This  would  animate  in  human  beings  a  sense 
Of  mission.  It  would  speak  out  to  men  every- 
where and  give  renewed  strength  to  all  who 
stretch  out  their  hearts  for  decency  and 
worthiness,  longing  for  genuine  spiritual 
and  moral  leadership. 

On  behalf  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Estonian  World  Council. 

Alfred  J.  Anderson. 

President. 

Proclamation  Prom  the  Office  or  the 
Mayor.  City  of  Milwaukee 

Whereas:  Tlie  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world's  population  by  Communist 
Imperialism  has  made  a  mockery  of  the  Idea 
of  peaceful  coexistence  among  nations  and 
constitutes  a  detriment  to  the  natural  bonds 
of  understanding  between  the  people  of  the 
United   States  and   other  peoples;    and 

Whereas,  The  86th  Congress  in  July,  1959, 
by  enactment  of  Public  Law  86-90,  desig- 
nated that  a  special  period  each  year  be  set 
aside  for  the  purpose  of  manifesting  to  all 
peoples  of  all  nations  so  subjugated  our  own 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  their  as- 
pirations for  a  return  of  their  rightful  free- 
dom and  independence;  and 

Whereas.  It  is  vital  to  ihe  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  that  this  desire  for 
liberty  and  independence  among  the  peoples 
of  the  so-called  Captive  Nations  be  kept 
■steadfa-stly  alive  since  it  constitutes  a  power- 
ful deterrent  to  war  and  one  of  mankind's 
brightest  hopes  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Henry  W.  Maler.  Mayor 
of  Milwaukee,  In  compU.ince  with  the  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  week  of  July  14-20,  1968,  to  be 
Captive  Nations  Week  in  Milwaukee,  and  I 
call  upon  our  Citizens  to  reafBrm  their  faith 
In  the  undaunted  spirit  of  the  freedom-seek- 
ing peoples  of  such  oppressed  nations  as 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia, 
Hungary,  Latvia.  Lithuania.  Poland  and  Ru- 
mania, to  mention  only  a  few.  I  further  urge 
the  ethnic  groups  of  our  city  to  mark  this 
period  with  such  special  observances  as  they 
believe  will  encourage  friends  and  relatives 
living  in  these  countries  to  persevere  in  their 
hojje  that  they  shall  one  day  again  share  In 
the  blessings  of  freedom. 

July  10. 1968, 

Henry  W.  Maier. 

Mayor. 


A    Captive    Nations    Week    Proclamation 
Prom    the    Governor's   Office.    Common- 
wealth OP  Pennsylvania,  July  14-20,  1968 
Whereas.   By  a  Joint  Resolution  approved 
July   17,   1959,  the  Congress   has  authorized 
and  requested  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of   America   to   issue   a   proclamation 
designating  the  third  week  in  July  as  Captive 
Nations  Week  and  to  issue  a  similar  procla- 
mation each  year  until  such  time  as  freedom 
and  independence  shall  have  been  achieved 
for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the  world;  and 
Whereas,    The    President    of    the    United 
States  of  America  has  by  such  proclamation 
Invited  the  people  of  the  United  States   to 
observe    this    week    with    appropriate    cere- 
monies and  activities:  and 

Whereas,  The  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  are  fully  aware  of 
and  grieve  the  plight  of  those  made  captive 
under  the  heavy  yoke  of  Communism:  and 
Whereas,  It  Is  our  purpose  to  demonstrate 
to  the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations  the 
support  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  for  their  Just  aspirations 
for  freedom  and  national  Independence:  and 
Whereas,  It  is  deemed  appropriate  to  call 
for  a  public  observance  of  this  occasion  so 
that  our  knowledge  and  sympathies  may  be 
declared: 

Now.  Therefore,  I.  Raymond  P.  Shafer, 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, do  hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  July 
14-20,  1968,  as  Captive  Nations  Week  in 
Pennsylvania. 


Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  State,  at  the  City  of  Harrisburg,  this 
eleventh  day  of  July.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  slxty-elght. 
and  of  the  Commonwealth  the  one  hundred 
and  ninety-third. 
By  the  Governor: 

Raymond  P.  Shafer, 

Governor. 
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Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

A  Proclamation  Prom  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment,   State   op   Minnesota 

Whereas,  many  nations  throughout  the 
world  have  been  held  captive  by  the  impe- 
rialistic and  aggressive  policies  of  Soviet 
communism:  and 

Whereas,  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet-dom- 
inated nations  have  been  deprived  of  their 
national  Independence  and  their  individual 
liberties;  and 

Whereas,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  linked  by  bonds  of  family  and  principle 
to  those  who  love  freedom  and  Justice  on 
every  continent:  and 

wiiereas,  it  is  appropriate  and  proper  to 
manifest  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions the  support  of  the  Government  and  tlie 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America  lor 
their  Just  aspirations  for  freedom  and  n.i- 
tlonal  Independence:  and 

Whereas,  by  Joint  resolution  approved  Jiiiv 
17.  1959,  the  Congress  has  riUthorizPd  and 
requested  the  President  of  the  United  Stiitrs 
of  America  to  issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  third  week  in  July,  1959,  as  'Captive 
Nations  Week,"  and  to  Issue  a  slmll.ir  proc- 
lamation each  year  until  such  time  as  free- 
dom and  independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world:  and 

Whereas,  the  United  Nations  has  further 
dedicated  this  tenth  anniversary  year  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week  to  the  cause 
of  Human  Rights,  for  individuals  and  grot;;:; 
as  well  as  nations; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Harold  Le'Vander.  Gov 
ernor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  do  hereb\ 
designate  the  week  beginning  July  14.  1968 
as  "Captive  Nations  and  Human  Rights 
Week"  and  urge  the  citizens  of  Minnesota  \o 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities,  to  study  the  plight  of 
oppressed  nations  and  oppressed  people,  and 
to  recommit  themselves  to  the  support  of  the 
Just  aspirations  of  all  of  these  captive  fellow 
humans. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota  to  be  afHxed  at  the  State  Cap- 
itol this  twenty-eighth  day  of  June  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-eight,  and  of  the  State,  the  one 
hundred  eleventh. 

Hahold  LeVander, 

Governor. 

From  the  Office  of  the  Governor.  State 
Capitol,  Madison,  Wis.,  June  28.  1968 

Madison. — A  proclamation  has  been  Issued 
by  Governor  Warren  P.  Knowles  which  desig- 
nates the  week  of  July  14-20,  1968,  as  "Cap- 
tive Nations  Week"  in  Wisconsin.  The  text 
of  the  proclamation  follows: 

"Whereas,  most  Wisconsin  citizens  are  > '. 
foreign  extraction,  many  of  them  being  for- 
eign born:  and 

"Whereas,  many  of  the  countries  from 
which  Wisconsin  residents  stem  are  now  un- 
der forced  totalitarian  rule  where  friends, 
relatives  and  loved  ones  are  often  forciblv 
held  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains: 
and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Congress  re- 
solved on  July  17.  1959,  to  proclaim  the  third 
week  of  July  as  'Captive  Nations  Week":  and 

"Whereas,  ceremonies  In  Wisconsin  com- 
memorating Captive  Nations  Week  will  be 
held  In  the  City  of  Kenosha  on  Sunday.  June 
30.  1968,  at  St.  Therese's  Parish  Park: 


"Now,  therefore,  I.  Warren  P.  Knowles. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  do  here- 
by proclaim  the  week  of  July  14  through 
20.  1968.  as  'Captive  Nations  Week'  In  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  and  I  urge  all  our  cit- 
izens to  participate  In  the  week's  activities 
as  their  consciences  direct." 


Proclamation 

Whereas,  by  Public  Law  86-90  (73  Stat. 
212)  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vided for  designation  of  the  third  week  in 
July  as  "Captive  Nations  'Week,"  and  also 
for  the  observance  thereof  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States:  and 

Whereas,  many  nations  have  lost  their 
national  independence  directly  and  indirectly 
through  the  policies  of  world  communism, 
the  peoples  of  those  nations  losing  their  In- 
dividual freedoms  In  the  process:  and 

Whereas,  many  of  the  people  of  Hawaii  are 
linked  to  those  In  such  nations  by  ties  of 
culture,  and  of  family; 

Now,  therefore.  I.  John  A.  Burns,  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  do  hereby  desig- 
nate the  week  of  July  14-20.  1968.  as  "Captive 
Nations  Week  in  Hawaii"  and  tirge  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii  to  give  renewed  de- 
votion to  the  Just  aspirations  of  the  people 
of  the  captive  nations  for  national  inde- 
pendence and  individual  liberty. 

Done  at  lolanl  Palace.  Honolulu.  State  of 
Hawaii,  this  9th  day  of  July,  1968. 

John   A.  Burns. 


Statement  by  Gov.  Dan  Moore,  of 
North  Carolina 

In  response  to  a  request  from  National 
Captive  Nations  Committee.  I  am  pleased  to 
call  attention  of  the  citizens  of  North  Caro- 
lina to  the  tenth  observance  of  a  special 
week  designated  and  set  aside  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  remind  all  citi- 
zens that  the  captive  nations — the  people 
themselves  as  against  the  totalitarian  States 
.ind  their  Communist  party  apparatus — still 
ure  very  much  in  captivity.  This  special  ob- 
servance symbolizes  for  the  billion  captives 
the  Arm  dedication  of  America  to  their  free- 
dom and  Indejjendence. 

Therefore.  I  am  pleased  to  deslcnate  July 
■i4-20,  1968.  as  "Captive  Nations  Week  in 
North  Carolina"  and  I  commend  the  obser- 
\ance  as  being  a  worthwhile  endeavor. 

Raleigh,  July  8.  1968. 

.■\  Proclamation  From  the  State  of  Missouri 

Whereas,  all  peoples  yearn  for  freedom 
nnd  Justice;  and 

Whereas,  these  baste  rights  unfortunately 
are  circumscribed  or  unrealized  in  many 
::reas  In  the  world:  and 

Whereas.  Missouri  has  an  abiding  commit- 
ment to  the  principles  of  Independence,  per- 
gonal liberty,  and  human  dignity:  and 

Whereas,  it  remains  a  fundamental  pur- 
pose and  intention  of  the  Government  and 
people  of  Missouri  to  recognize  and  encour- 
nee  constructive  actions  which  foster  the 
erowth  and  development  of  Independence 
.■ind  human  freedom : 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Warren  E.  Hearnes.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Missouri,  do  hereby 
designate  the  week  beginning  July  14,  1968, 
as  "Captive  Nations  Week"  and  invite  the 
people  of  Missouri  to  observe  this  week  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities,  and 
I  urge  them  to  give  renewed  devotion  to 
'^he  Just  aspirations  of  all  people  for  inde- 
pendence and  human  liberty. 

In  testimony  whereof.  I  have  hereunto 
.■^et  my  hand  and  caused  to  be  affixed  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  In  the 
Citv  of  Jefferson,  this  19th  dav  of  June. 
1968. 

Warren  E.  Hearnes, 

Governor. 

Attest: 

James  C.  Kirkpatrick. 

Secretary  of  State. 
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A  Proclamation  From  thk  City  of 
Allentown,  Pa. 

Whereas:  Communist  Russia,  which  has 
engulfed  the  countries  of  Eastern  and  Cen- 
tral Europe,  the  territories  of  half  of  Asia 
and  Cuba  at  the  very  doorstep  of  the  United 
States,  continues  to  demonstrate  Its  aggres- 
sive policies  In  Viet  Nam;  and 

Whereas:  The  avowed  aim  of  Communist 
Russia  is  the  enslavement  of  the  entire  free 
world,  including  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas:  The  people  whose  native  lands 
have  suffered  the  horrors  of  Russian  cap- 
tivity, will  never  allow  the  cause  and  spirit 
of  freedom  to  be  stifled:  and 

Whereas:  The  United  States  of  America  re- 
mains the  true  citadel  of  freedom  and  hope 
of  all  the  oppressed  peoples  In  the  world;  and 

Whereas:  The  observance  of  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week"  throughout  the  United  States 
will  dramatize  the  plight  of  the  captive  and 
enslaved  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain: 
and 

Whereas:  The  Lehigh  Valley  Branch  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America 
win  open  this  year's  "Captive  Nations  Week  " 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  on  Sunday,  July 
14.  1968.  Nineteen  hundred  slxty-elght  marks 
the  Tenth  Observance  of  this  Important 
week. 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Ray  B.  Bracv,  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  Allentown.  Pennsylvanio.  do  here- 
by proclaim  that  the  week  of  July  14  through 
20  1968,  be  observed  as  "Captive  Nations 
Week   " 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  City  of 
Allentown.  Pennsylvania  to  be  affixed  this 
eighth  day  of  July,  1968. 

Bay  B.  Bracv. 

Mayor. 

Attest: 

Charles  S.  Saecer. 

City  Clerk. 

A   Proclamation   From   the   Office   op  the 
Mayor,  City  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Whereas:  The  key  objective  of  all  freedom- 
loving  peoples  and-one  to  which  the  American 
Friends  of  the  Captive  Nations  have  always 
been  fully  subscribed  is  the  quest  for  general 
relaxation  of  tension  and  world  peace:   and 

Whereas:  One  of  the  requisites  for  achiev- 
ing this  goal  is  a  Europe  united  in  freedom, 
with  each  and  every  nation  able  to  exercise 
its  Inalienable  right  to  self-determination; 
and 

Whereas:  The  greatness  of  our  Country 
stems  from  the  most  diverse  of  racial,  reli- 
giovis,  and  ethnic  backgrounds;   and 

Whereas:  In  accordance  with  Public  Law 
86-90,  unanimously  adopted  in  1959  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  by  which  the 
third  week  of  Julv  is  annually  designated 
as  Captive  Nations  Week:  and 

Whereas:  Captive  Nations  Week  provides 
an  opportunity  for  all  Americans  to  show 
the  freedom  seeking  peoples  of  Ukrania.  Al- 
bania. Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia.  Estonia. 
Hungary.  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland  and  Ro- 
mania that  they  have  not  been  forgotten: 
and 

Whereas:  A  successful  Captive  Nations 
Week  would  continue  importantly  to  raising 
the  morale  of  captive  people  and  would  thus 
serve  the  vital  Interests  of  the  United  States 
and  the  entire  free  world. 

Now.  therefore,  I  Richard  C.  Lee,  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  New  Haven,  do  hereby  designate 
the  period  of  July  14-20.  1968.  as  Captive 
Nations  Week  and  call  upon  all  to  observe 
this  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 
Richard  C.  Lee. 

Mayor. 

A  Press  Release  From  Mayor  James  W. 
Kelly,  Jr..  East  Orange.  N.J. 

July  10,  1968. — Mayor  Kelly  lias  proclaimed 
the  week  of  July  14th  to  July  20th,  1968  as 
"Captive  Nations  Week".  In  this  Proclama- 
tion the  Mayor  pointed  out  that  the  signifi- 


cance of  this  annual  observance  is  that  It 
both  reminds  our  people  that  the  captive  na- 
tions— the  peoples  themselves  as  against  the 
totalitarian  Red  states  and  their  Communist 
Party  apparatus — still  are  very  much  captive 
and  symbolize  for  the  billion  captives  the 
firm  dedication  of  America  to  their  freedom 
and  independence. 

A  Proclamation  Prom  the  City  of 

YOUNGSTOWN 

Whereas,  the  greatness  of  the  United  States 
is  in  large  part  attributable  to  Its  having  been 
able,  through  the  democratic  process,  to 
achieve  a  harmonious  national  unity  of  its 
people,  even  though  they  stem  from  the  most 
diverse  of  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic  back- 
grounds: and 

Whereas,  this  harmonious  unification  of 
the  diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  has 
led  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  possess 
a  warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the 
aspirations  of  peoples  everywhere  and  to 
recognize  the  natural  Inierdependency  of  the 
peoples  and  nations  of  the  world:  and 

Whereas,  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world's  population  by  Communist 
imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the  idea  of 
peaceful  coexistence  between  nations  and 
constitutes  a  detriment  to  the  natural  bonds 
of  understanding  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  other  jjeoples;  and 

Whereas,  since  1918  the  Imperialistic  and 
.iggressive  policies  of  Russian  communism 
have  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  vast  empire 
which  ix)ses  a  dire  threat  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  all  of  the  free  jieoples 
of  the  world:  and 

Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Com- 
munist Russia  have  led,  through  direct  and 
indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
national  Independence  of  Poland,  Hungary, 
Lithuania.  Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia.  Latvia. 
Estonia.  White  Ruthenla.  Rumania.  East  Ger- 
many, Bulgaria,  mainland  China.  Armenia. 
Azerbaijan.  Georgia,  North  Korea.  Albania. 
Idel-Ural,  Tibet.  Cossackla,  Turkeston,  North 
Vietnam  and  others:  and 

Whereas,  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
ihe  United  States,  as  the  citadel  of  human 
freedom,  for  leadership  in  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  independence  and  in  re- 
storing to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their 
Christian,  Jewish,  Moslem.  Buddhist,  or  other 
religious  freedoms,  and  of  their  individual 
liberties. 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Anthony  B  Flask.  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Youngstown.  Ohio,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  third  week  of  July,  1968.  as 
•Captive  Nations  Week"  and  do  hereby  urge 
all  citizens  in  this  area  to  observe  such  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and   activities. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
l.and  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  City  of 
'i'oungstown.  Ohio,  to  be  affixed  this  2nd  day 
of  July  1968. 

Anthony  B.  Flask. 


.■\    Captive    Nations    Week.    Proclamation. 
July   14-20.   1968 

Whereas,  the  significance  of  the  United 
States  is  attributable  to  Its  having  been  able 
to  achieve  a  harmonious  national  unity  of 
Its  people,  though  they  stem  from  nnny  di- 
verse religious  and  ethnic  backgrounds:  and. 

Whereas,  the  enslavement  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  world's  popvilatlon  by  Commu- 
nism has  an  adverse  effect  on  the  bonds  of 
understanding  between  the  people  of  our 
country  and   other   nations;    and. 

Whereas,  the  people  of  these  captive  na- 
tions look  to  the  United  States  of  America 
as  the  citadel  of  freedom  and  for  leadership 
In  the  restoration  of  their  religious  freedoms 
and  individual  liberties:   now. 

Therefore,  as  Mayor  of  Dearborn.  I  pro- 
claim July  14-20.  1968.  "Captive  Nations 
Week"  in  Dearborn,  and  call  upon  all  resi- 
dents to  observe  this  period  by  reflecting  good 
will  to  all  people  of  diverse  background  and 
to  remember  In  prayer  all  the  people  In  other 
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naUons  who  have  been  stripped  of  freedom 
and  Independence. 

Orville  L  Hubbard. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RtCOKD  —  HOUSE 


July  17,  1068 


Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  also  to 
append  to  my  statement  addresses  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobiiansky  of 
Georgetown  University  and  the  Honor- 
able Thomas  J.  Dodd  on  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  Ukraine's  Independence,  sev- 
eral items  on  Captive  Nations  Week  that 
appeared  m  America,  the  Catholic  news- 
paper m  Philadelphia,  an  editorial  in 
Svoboda,  the  Ukrainian  Weekly,  a  re- 
lease on  •  Pittsburghers  To  Observe  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week. '  and  a  manifesto  for 
the  week. 

I  From  America,  June  13.  1968) 
The  iNnEPFNDENT  Society 
(Address   delivered   by   Dr.    Lev   Dobrlansky. 
president,  UCCA.  at  the  Shevchenlio  Monu- 
ment. Washington,  D.C.) 
Friends,  four  vcars  ago  this  month,  former 
Preslderrt  ■Dwlght   D.   Elsenhower  uttered   at 
this    verV'sltc.    ■For   my    hope   Is    that    your 
magniflclent  march  from  the  shadow  of  the 
Washington    Monument   to   the   foot  of   the 
statue  of  Taras  Shevchenko  will  here  kindle 
a  new  world  movement  In  the  hearts,  minds, 
words,  and  actions  of  men."  Such  a  move- 
ment has  been  kindled,  and  on  this  memo- 
rable commemoration  of  the  50th  Anniver- 
sary of  Ukraine's  independence,  Its  alms  and 
objectives  deserve  emphatic  restatement. 

We  are  for  the  Independent  Society,  where 
the  cherished  principle  of  Independence  Is 
persistently  advanced  both  nationally  and  in- 
ternationally. We've  heard  about  the  •Great 
Society,"  the  -Creative  Society,"  but  we  have 
not  been  exposed  to  the  Independent 
Society  of  man,  where  persons  and  nations 
enjoy  the  rights  and  fruits  of  progressive  in- 
dependence. Eight  years  from  now  our  na- 
tion will  be  observing  the  200th  Anniversary 
of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  I  can  think  of  no 
more  flttlng  occasion  than  this  to  urge 
now  the  dynamic  concept  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Society. 

Internationally,  this  concept — sanctioned 
by  our  own  American  Revolution — bears  cru- 
cial Importance  to  all  the  captive  nations  in 
the  Red  Empire.  Moscow's  deceptive  'peace- 
ful coexistence"  and  the  superficial  charges 
In  Eastern  Europe,  Asia  and  Cuba  do  not 
blind  us  to  the  patent  fact  that  the  captive 
nations,  the  suppressed  peoples  themselves. 
are  still  very  much  captive  under  Communist 
Party  totalitarianism  and,  ultimately,  under 
the  power  of  Soviet  Russian  Imperlo-colo- 
nlallsm. 

On  this  Independence  commemoration  and 
In  preparation  for  the  10th  Captive  Nations 
Week  Observance  next  month,  let  us  push 
forward  with  the  principle  of  genuine,  na- 
tional Independence  for  the  still  captive  peo- 
ples of  Poland.  Himgary.  Czechoslovakia, 
Llthuana,  Latvia.  Ukraine,  Armenia.  Cos- 
sackla.  T\irkestan,  mainland  China,  North 
Korea,  North  Vietnam,  Cuba  and  many 
others.  The  Image  of  America  for  them  Is 
the  image  of  national  Independence.  As  this 
poet  laureate  of  Ukraine  called  for  the  spirit 
of  George  Washington  among  Ukrainians,  so 
the  true  nationalists  and  patriots  of  every 
captive  nation  call  today  for  the  same  spirit 
among  their  peoples.  We  must  openly  and 
courageously  sustain  them  In  this  by  fully 
restoring  our  own  Image  and  values  In  the 
mould  of  the  American  Revolution — the 
Image  of  national  Independence.  The  captive 
nations  are  America's  natural  and  surest 
allies. 

Domestically,  we're  for  the  progressive  In- 
dependence of  every  fellow  citizen,  regardless 
of  faith,  origin,  or  color.  We  must  work  to- 
ward such  personal  Independence  In  the 
framework  of  law  and  order  because  for  the 
Red  enemy  the  front  Is  everywhere,  here,  In 


Paris.  Berlin,  the  Middle  East  and  else- 
where. Those  from  the  captive  lands  know 
best  the  tomblnaton  of  political  tyranny  and 
economic  povertv.  Aiul  as  they  and  all  other 
Americans  seek  the  best  means  to  resolve  our 
outstanding  problems  toward  the  Ideal  of 
personal  Independence,  all  who  cherish  our 
national  independence,  our  free  Institutions, 
and  the  opportunity  for  personal  develop- 
ment must  begin  now  to  demand  a  public 
enumeration  of  What's  Right  With  America. 
Here  too,  the  image  of  our  Nation  must  be  re- 
stored, for  the  right  things  far.  far  surpass 
the  wrong  things;  and  any  comparison  with 
any  other  countrv  and  state  in  this  world, 
particularly  the  Soviet  Union,  would  be 
cause  enough  for  each  of  us  to  kiss  the  soil 
upon  which  we  build  together.  Independence 
for  nation  and  person  is  the  full  meaning  of 
this  commemoration. 


I  Prom  America,  June  13,  19681 
Statement  on  50th  Anniversary  of  Ukrain- 
ian Independence 


I  By  Senator  Tuom\s  J.  Dodd) 
I  regret  that  prior  commitments  make  It 
impossible  for  me  to  be  with  my  Ukrainian 
friends  tonight  to  partlclp.'.te  in  the  observ- 
ance of  the  50th  anni'.ersary  of  Ukraine  s 
independence.  I  particularly  regret  my  In- 
ability to  be  with  vou  on  this  occasion  be- 
cause" the  dramatic  developments  of  the  past 
several  vears  make  the  liberation  of  the 
Ukrainian    people    an    immediate    order    of 

business.  ,  ^ 

It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  ability  of  communist 
propaganda  apparatus  to  confuse  world  opin- 
ion that,  when  they  talk  about  colonialism 
at  the  United  Nations,  all  of  the  criticism 
and  all  of  the  resolutions  iire  directed  against 
the  negligible  remnants  of  Western  colonial- 
ism Soviet  colonialism,  which  maintains  in 
ruthless  subjugaUon  50  mlUion  Ukrainians 
and  almost  a  hundred  million  more  people 
of  diverse  nationaUtles,  Is  never  touched  by 
this  criticism. 

But  despite  the  power  of  the  Soviet  propa- 
ganda apparatus,  I  believe  the  time  is  rapidly 
approaching  when  the  United  Nations  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  close  its  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  a  nation  but  a 
vast  prison  house  of  nations. 

The  Bolshevik  regime  has  absolutely  no 
political  or  legal  basis  for  its  claim  to  repre- 
sent the  Ukrainian  people.  And  this  is  what 
todays  observance  seeks  to  demonstrate  and 
reatHrm. 

On  the  heels  of  the  Bolshevik  revolution, 
the  Ukrainian  people  declared  their  inde- 
pendence from  Russia  and  elected  a  popular 
government  which  represented  all  rectors  of 
Ukrainian  opinion,  from  conservative  to  so- 
cial democratic.  Par  from  having  any  popular 
mandate  from  the  Ukrainian  people,  the  Bol- 
shevik regime  imposed  Us  rule  over  the 
UkniliUan  people  by  sending  In  the  Red  Army 
to  suppress  their  lawfully  elected  govern- 
ment. And  thev  have  been  able  to  maintain 
their  rule  in  Ukraine  only  through  the  moet 
merciless  terror— a  terror  which  at  times  has 
reached  genocldal  proportions. 
Purge  has  succeeded  purge  has  succeeded 

purge.  ,    . 

In  the  man-made  famine  that  accompanied 
the  forced  collectivization  of  the  thirties.  4 
million  Ukrainians  died.  2  million  were  de- 
ixsrted  to  Siberia  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
were  executed.  Including  virtually  the  entire 
Ukrainian  elite. 

Despite  this  massive  bloodletting,  the 
Ukrainian  people  revolted  for  freedom  during 
World  War  II.  when  they  mounted  their  In- 
credibly heroic  resistance  against  both  the 
Nazis  aad  Bolsheviks.  In  suppressing  this  re- 
sistance after  the  war.  Moscow's  Red  .\rm\ 
murdered  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ukrain- 
ian patriots,  wiped  out  hundreds  of  Ultraln- 
lan  villages,  and  resettled  entire  populations. 
But.  despite  their  barbarous  methods  and 
their  overwhelming  military  superiority.  It 
took  the  Red  Army  hordes  more  than  five 


years  to  put  down  the  Ukrainian  nationalist 

•■*kcl  eta  nCG 

If  the  Moscow  tyrants  thought  that  they 
had  crushed  the  spirit  of  Ukranlan  national- 
ism for  all  time,  they  were  sadly  mistaken. 

Thanks  to  the  writings  of  Vlacheslav  Chor- 
novll  and  other  documents  which  have  been 
smuggled  out  of  the  Soviet  Union,  we  now 
knuw  th.it  liie  [i.isl  'en  \c,irs  li.ive  wir  .o.-sed 
a  whole  series  of  trials  of  Ukranlan  national- 
ist leaders.  Including  poets  and  young  intel- 
lectuals and  leaders  In  every  Intellectual 
sphere.  Merciless  sentences  have  been  handed 
down  In  all  of  these  trials. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  was  the  trial 
m  1960  of  members  of  the  Ukrainian  Worker- 
Peasant  Alliance.  The  members  of  this  al- 
liance, most  of  whom  were  Communists,  had 
Issued  a  manifesto  In  which  they  accused 
the  Soviet  government  of  responsibility  for 
the  murder  of  millions  of  persons,  for  mass 
famines,  for  suppressing  the  Ukrainian  lan- 
guage, and  for  converting  intralne  into  an 
economic  colony  of  Russia.  "In  some  re- 
spects," said  their  statement,  "the  position  of 
Ukraine  todav  Is  far  worse  than  it  liao  been 
under  the  Czarlst  regime — In  reality  she  Is  a 
colony  of  Moscow."  The  statement  said  that 
the  chief  victims  of  this  new  colonialism  are 
the  Ukrainian  peasants,  "who  are  suffering 
social,  economic,  political,  and  cultural  per- 
secution, whose  position  is  no  different  Irom 
that  of  serfs  In  the  17th  to  19th  centuries." 
In  their  trial,  the  accused  defended  them- 
selves stubbornly.  They  argued  that  the  Sj- 
vlet  constitution  speclflcallv  granted  each 
republic  the  right  to  self-determination,  and 
that  their  propaganda  in  favor  of  a  free 
Ukraine  was  therefore  legil.  The  court  replied 
to  this  argument  by  sentencing  them  to  15 
years  In  prison  camps. 

If  anvone  had  anv  doubts  about  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  the  cause  of  Ukrainian  free- 
dom, the  news  which  is  now  emerging  from 
behind  the  Soviet  Iron  Curtain  should  be 
sufficient  to  put  these  doubts   to  rest. 

The  fact  is  that  Ukrainian  natlonalipm  not 
only  lives,  but  that  it  is  a  more  powerful 
force  todav  than  it  has  been  at  any  time 
since  the  Soviet   subjugation  of  Ukraine. 

Over  such  a  force  no  degree  of  terror  can 
triumph. 

For  this  reason  I  am  confident  that  the 
time  is  not  too  far  distant  when  the  ob- 
servance in  which  we  are  participating  to- 
night will  be  replaced  by  the  observance  of 
the  rebirth  of  a  free  and  independent 
Ukraine. 
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IProm  America.  July  11.  19681 

This  Year's  Captive  Nations  Week  To  Take 

Place  July   14-20 

Washington.    DC— The  National  Captive 
Nations    Committee    Chairman    Dr.    Lev    E. 
Dobrlansky    dispatched    to    all    members   of 
U.S.  Congress  the  following  letter: 
Dear  Sir: 

July  14-20  will  mark  the  Tenth  Observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week.  Your  participation 
In  it  will  emphasize  the  significance  of  the 
Week  .as  elaborated  in  Public  Law  86-90  and 
will  Inspire  our  citizens  throughout  the  Na- 
tion to  re-dedicate  themselves  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  own  American  Revolution.  In 
the  House,  an  hour  has  been  scheduled  for 
this  purpose  on  Wednesday.  July  17.  at  the 
request  of  Representative  Flood,  and  in  the 
Senate  we  hope  for  similar  participation  ris 
In  previous  years. 

The  prime  significance  of  the  Week  i.^  'ha- 
lt both  reminds  our  people  that  the  captive 
iiations— the  peoples  themselves  as  again.'^t 
the  totalitarian  Red  states  and  their  Com- 
munist Partv  app.-iraf.is- still  are  very  much 
captive  and  now  traditionally  symbolize  for 
the  billion  captives  the  firm  dedication  of 
America  to  their  freedom  and  independence. 
Also,  more  than  ..nv  other  event  it  shows 
that  the  right  things  about  America  stand 
out  most  when  contrasted  with  the  combina- 
tion of  political  oppression  and  rampant  eco- 


nomic jjoverty  that  exists  In  the  Red  Empire, 
particularly  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  this  occasion,  too,  you  can  contribute 
heavily  to  the  interests  of  our  Nation  by 
t;rglng  the  creation  of  a  Special  Committee 
I'U  Captive  Nations  to  dispel  the  dangerous 
myths  engulfing  our  country  and  also  calling 
:or  an  unprecedented  review  of  U  .S  policy 
toward  the  USSR,  an  empire  with  which  some 
.Americans  are  apparently  seeking  a  partner- 
ship. Both  actions  would  begin  to  close  the 
Torrible  gap  that  exists  In  general  American 
understanding  of  the  USSR. 

All  documentary  data  concerning  the  Week 
are  contained  in  my  current  work  "The 
\'ulnerable  Russians."  a  copy  of  which  was 
sent  to  you  last  January.  We  cannot  thank 
;  ou  enough  for  your  cooperation  in  behalf  of 
the  security  and  unity  of  our  Nation 

(From  America.  July  11.  19681 
Captive  Nations — A  Key  to  Victory 

Captive  nations  are  a  key  to  victory  of 
■  emocracy  over  communism.  Why? 

First,  because  the  captive  nations  are  the 
most  powerful  deterrent  against  a  hot  global 
•var.  A  psycholocical  concentration  on  all  of 
'  he  captive  nations  by  the  United  States 
v.-ould  mean  a  grave  deepening  of  the  inse- 
urity  of  all  totalitarian  regimes  In  the  Red 
'  mplre  and  also  their  resolute  stride  toward 
•i.ie  avoidance  of  a  world-wide  conflagration. 

That  the  captive  nations  are  a  powerful 
deterrent  against  global  war  Is  quite  evident 
..t  the  present  time.  So.  e.g..  western  analysts 
.nterpret  the  Soviet  Union's  recent  gestures 
•oward  an  accommodation  with  the  United 
Stat«s  as  the  Soviet  answer  to  internal  dlffi- 
(  ultles  of  the  Red  empire.  The  difficulties  are 
manifold:  the  satellites  are  entering  upon 
the  road  of  liberalization  and  democratiza- 
tion of  their  communist  regimes  or  are  grow- 
ing more  and  more  independent  from  Mos- 
'  ow:  the  constituent  republics  of  the  Soviet 
Union  show  dangerous  'bourgeois-national- 
ist" tendencies;  the  youth  In  the  entire  So- 
viet Union  is  revolting  as  the  changes  In  the 
top  echelons  of  Komsomol  organization  have 
revealed.  We  must  not  forget  that  there  was 
a  considerable  unrest  in  Poland  and  in  Uk- 
raine the  peoples  of  which  have  been  notorl- 
us  for  their  anti-Soviet  attitudes. 

In  such  cases,  analysis  by  western  experts 
■states,  when  Moscow  feels  a  need  to  combat 
internal  dissensions  and  troubles,  the  line 
'  (  lier  external  policy  becomes  "soft"  in  order 
:o  make  the  line  of  her  internal  policy  nec- 
f  .ssarily  "hard."  Consequently,  all  unstinted 
and  methodical  support  of  the  continuous 
j.ressures  for  freedom  in  the  Red  Empire 
•.vould  help  the  cause  of  peace.  It  Is  inexpedi- 
ent and  foolish  to  keep  Soviet  Russia  secure 
'oehlnd  its  Iron  Curtain  from  where  It  plots 
and  directs  aggression  against  alternating 
parts  of  the  Free  World  costing  the  lives  of 
-American  soldiers  to  stalemate. 

In  1950  we  checked  the  extension  of  the 
P.ed  empire  to  South  Korea  with  37.133 
.American  lives;  we  are  now  doing  so  in 
South  Vietnam.  But  these  tragic  wars  merely 
demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  containment 
policy.  Red  Russia  cannot  be  contained  by 
•  isarmament  pacts,  cultural  exchanges, 
v.indy  debates,  give-and-take  agreements. 
;-.ppeasement. 

Rather,  the  seed  of  communism's  destruc- 
";on  lies  within  it.self.  The  captive  nations 
:.re  not  only  longing  but  also  fighting  for 
t.'ieir  freedom,  .^t  such  a  moment  to  shake 
i'.ands  with  Kosygln  and  Brczhnlev — or  with 
tiiose  who  may  replace  them,  and  start  the 
I  vcle  over  again  with  friendly  smiles  and 
i'Jity  proposals — Is  to  court  disaster.  Anyone 
Hho  has  followed  closely  Moscow's  deceptive 

peaceful  coexistence"  policy  over  the  p.ost 
^)  years  cannot  but  be  impressed  by  one  of 
IS  chief  goals,  namely  the  acquiescence  of 
•he  Free  World  to  Inviolability  and  Indivlsl- 
"jillty  of  the  Red  empire.  It  has  pursued 
this  goal  so  .successfully  that  many  in  the 


Iree  world  talk  as  though  Poland  were  in- 
dependent. Kadar  a  popular  hero  of  the 
Hungarian  people.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  a  George 
Washington  of  Vietnam,  and  the  USSR  it- 
self :>  rapidly  capltallsl-hound  "soclall.st 
democracv."  One  of  the  main  obstructions  to 
such  myih-maklng  has  been  the  Cuptive 
Nations  Week  observance,  which  Moscow 
and  some  In  this  country  seek  to  eliminate 
111  fact  Moscow  exerts  every  oilort  to  do  this 
but.  at  the  same  time,  she  reveals  the  source 
of  Insecurity  and  threat  whicli  such  ob- 
servances represent  for  the  Red  empire. 

Few  Americans  are  aware  of  the  vicious 
denunciations  made  by  Moscow  and  others 
against  the  Captive  Nations  Week.  Yet  they 
show  that  beneath  the  surface  of  thi-  Red 
Empire  lies  the  most  profound  weakness 
of  the  Soviet  Union — its  captive  nations. 
They  are.  indeed,  a  key  to  final  vlctorv  of 
democracy  over  communism,  and  the  Free 
World's  strongest  weapon  against  Soviet 
Ru.sslan   imperialistic  colonialism. 

(Prom  America.  July   11.   19681 
New  York  To  Odserve  Captive  Nations  Week 

New  York.  N  Y.— According  to  Public  Law 
86-90.  the  third  week  in  July  of  every  year 
has  been  set  aside,  nationally,  as  Captive 
Nations  Week. 

The  Captive  Nations  Week  observance  for 
1968.  organized  by  the  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee of  New  York,  will  begin  on  Sunday, 
July  14,  with  a  parade  on  Fifth  Avenue,  a 
Solemn  High  Mass  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
and  an  open  meeting  featuring  a  musical 
and  dance  performance  In  Central  Park, 
These  ei'ents  will  all  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  organization's  sub-committee  headed 
by  Dr.  Ivan  Docheff,  Chairman  of  the  Amer- 
ican FYlends  of  the  Anti-Bolshevlk  Bloc  of 
Nations. 

The  parade  will  begin  at  9  a.m.,  with  some 
two  dozen  nationalities  participating,  wear- 
inc  their  national  costumes  and  carrying 
their  national  flags.  It  will  assemble  at  the 
Plaza  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  59th  Street  and 
will  then  proceed  to  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 

A  Solemn  Hlch  Mass  Bt  10  a.m.  will  be  the 
opening  ceremony  of  the  Week's  activities. 
All  participating  nationalities  will  attend 
this  service. 

At  11  a.m..  after  the  Mass  Is  over  the  parade 
will  resume — marching  north  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue to  the  72nd  Street  entrance  to  Central 
Park,  and  will  proceed  to  the  Band  Shell 
near  the  Mall,  where  there  will  be  held  an 
open  meeting  featurins  folk  music  and  dance 
performances. 

The  meeting  will  be  opened  at  11:30  a.m. 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee of  New  York.  Hon.  Judge  Matthew  J. 
Troy.  The  American  National  Anthem  will  be 
sung  by  Mme.  Constance  Christopher  of  the 
West  Side  Women's  Conservative  Club.  The 
guest  speaker  on  this  occasion  will  be  Hon. 
Lester  L.  Wolff.  Congressman  from  Long 
Island. 

The  musical  program  will  include  per- 
formances by  the  famous  dancing  group  from 
the  New  York  Ukrainian-American  Youth 
Association  led  by  Mr.  Oleh  Genza:  the  sing- 
ing group  from  the  "Kalina"  Byelorussian 
choir  conducted  by  Xavery  Borisovets;  an 
Estonian  program  directed  by  Miss  Prederlka 
Tanner,  featuring  Miss  Valke  Turi  as  soloist, 
and  a  dancing  group  led  by  Miss  Mary 
Olvet;  also  participating  will  be  Hungarians. 
Cossacklans,  and  other  groups. 


(From  America,  July  11,  1968) 
Er.'SLAVED:   One  Billion  People 

Over  two  decades  have  passed  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  Yet  Ukrainian  nation- 
alists— Identified  as  such  by  the  Soviet  Rus- 
sian press — are  still  being  executed  in 
Ukraine. 

The  Ukrainian  liberation  struegle.  In  fact, 
has  been  going  on  since  1920.  when  the  coun- 
try finally  went  down  before  Soviet  bayo- 


nets after  an  epic  three  year  struggle — two 
of  which  years  came  after  World  War  I. 
Similarly,  the  UkriUnlan  Insurgent  Army 
(UPA)  was  put  down  finally  In  1950.  five 
years  after  peace  had  supposedly  defended 
upon  war-torn  Europe. 

Writing  In  The  New  York  Times  of  June 
19.  1966,  British  hlstorl.in  Alan  Clark  .-^ald  of 
the  Ukrainians:  "On  June  26.  in  the  first 
week  of  the  war  (World  W.ir  II).  Ukrainian 
tiationalisus  stiped  an  uprising  In  Lviv  which 
was  sav.igely  repressed  by  the  NKVD  and  the 
retreating  Red  Army."  This  Red  treatment 
of  the  Ukrainians  continues  to  this  day. 

Yet  poorly  understood  or  even  overlooked 
is  the  significance  of  this  irrepressible  peo- 
ple— who  have  fought  for  their  freedom  over 
a  score  as  many  years  as  did  the  American 
;)eople  for  theirs. 

RED    REACTION    TO    CAPTIVE    NATIONS    WEEK 

The  Importance  of  Ukraine  and  Indeed  of 
all  the  captive  nations  under  the  Red  yoke 
is  lost  under  a  mounuiln  of  self-nurtured 
illusions  on  the  part  of  America  and  the 
West.  Rampant  Is  t.ilk  of  "national  Inde- 
pendence" among  the  so-called  satellites  In 
Central  Europe  and  of  'the  evaporation  of 
the  Cold  War."  of  delicious  anticipations  of 
a  Peking-Moscow  "showdown,"  even  of  East- 
West  trade  to  transform  "lean'"  Communists 
into  more  pliant  "fat"  ones  The  crowning 
illusion  IS  that  the  policy  of  containment, 
leavened  with  dashes  of  peaceful  coexistence. 
win  somehow  in  time  cause  the  Red  menace 
to  wither  away.  Yet  the  harsh  reality  re- 
mains that  one  billion  people  suffer  today 
under  the  Communist  yoke,  with  the  virus 
of  communism  infiltrating  steadily  Into  Af- 
rica. South  American,  even  into  our  own  land. 

Going  hand  In  hand  with  our  grandlo.se 
self-deception  is  the  unrelenting  campaign 
of  the  totilitarian  Red  Empire  to  promote 
free  world  disinterest  in  the  fren"!"'''  libera- 
tion and  independence  of  the  cr;pti->  e  !-.ations 
Since  the  da\is  of  Lenin  and  Stalin  the  neces- 
!itv  of  this  campaign  has  not  diminished  :^n 
lota.  For  domination  of  the  world — the 
avowed  ultimate  goal  of  communism  -Is  un- 
thinkable without  roiiEOlldation  of  the 
Empire. 

Hence  tho  strenuous  efforts  of  Red  psycho- 
polltical  warfare  to  downgrade  and  eventually 
eliminate  Captive  Nations  Week,  which  legis- 
lated bv  the  U.S.  Congress  in  1959  (Public 
Law  89-60).  recognizes  the  subjugation 
through  communist  aggression  of  some 
twenty-two  nations. 

This  one  clear-sighted  measure  among  a 
myriad  of  myopic  foreign  policy  formulations 
stung  the  Red  imperio-colonlallst  totali- 
tarlans  in  by  far  their  most  sensitive  spot 
For  how  to  enlist  the  uncommitted  nations 
in  their  cause  if  they  were  shown  to  be  the 
amassers  of  an  unprecedented  empire  and 
moreover  one  put  together  by  blood 
and  terror  In  less  than  fifty  years?  Even  more 
Important,  what  of  the  effect  of  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  upon  their  unruly  "minori- 
ties"— the  45-mllllon  Ukrainians  leading  an 
aggregate  of  100-odd  millions  in  Soviet  Union 
proper  alone? 

The  Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution 
named  names  Ukraine.  .Armenia.  Azerbaijan. 
Byelorussia.  Cossackla.  Georgia.  Idel-Ural — 
all  of  which  succumbed  to  Red  aggression 
In  1920.  Turkestan,  which  fell  In  1922. 
Estonia.  Latvia.  Lithuania — enslaved  in  1940 
Albania  and  Bulgaria— which  disappeared  in 
the  Soviet  maw  In  1946  Poland  .ind  Ru- 
mania— their  freedom  lost  in  1947.  toUowed 
the  next  year  by  Czechoslovakia  and  North 
Korea.  1949  .'^aw  the  enslavement  rf  Hun- 
gary. East  Germany  and  mainland  China. 
Tibet  was  overrun  unlamentedlv  in  1951 
North  Vietn.om  was  subverted  three  years 
later.  .\nd  the  peoples  of  the  North  Cau- 
casus, the  Fpr  Easte,T  Renublic.  the  Mongo- 
lian Peoples  Republic  and  Cuba — 'hose  too. 
vanished  Into  the  nether  world  (graced  by 
the  phrase,  "and  others."  In  the  Resolution  i. 
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The  Resolution  also  minced  no  words  In 
stating  that  the  desire  for  liberty  and  In- 
dependence on  the  part  of  ihe  peoples  of 
the  conquered  nations  was  vital  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States.  And, 
no  less  important,  it  saw  that  the  desire  for 
liberty  constituted  "a  powerful  deterrent  to 
war  and  one  of  the  best  hopes  for  a  Just  and 
lasting   peace  " 

Small  wonder,  then,  his  "monolith" 
threatened  at  Us  foundations,  a  fuming 
Khrushchev  should  have  said  In  1959  to 
Vice-President  Nixon:  "This  resolution 
stinks."  iiddlng  later  that  It  represented  a 
"hvsterlcal  campaign  of  petty  provocation." 

By  October  of  that  year  Khrushchev  was 
calling  the  Resolution  an  appeal  for  in- 
terference In  other  peoples  affairs."  By  1961 
It  had  become  a  "farce." 

The  Soviet  orcrans  dutifully  bayed  along. 
"All  progressive  mankind  greets  the  news  of 
the  Captive  Nations  Week'  with  a  feeling 
of  anger  and  indignation."  asserted  Radyan- 
ska  Ukralna  (July  25.  1961).  "With  foaming 
mouths  tl:e  imperialist  predators  insist  on 
the  fantastic  idea  of  restoring  the  capital- 
ist order  "in  the  lands  of  the  people's  demo- 
cracies and  Soviet  socialist  republics." 

In  1963  the  Moscow  New  Times  shrilly  de- 
manded: "Is  it  not  high  time  to  discontinue 
the  Captive  Nations  Week'  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  Just  as  much  a  dead  horse  as 
the    Hungarian  Question  '   " 

In  the  .-ame  year  from  the  Par  East,  the 
Pyongyang  Radio  contributed:  "Kennedy  is  a 
tliird  cliuss  clown  proclaiming  Captiw  Na- 
tions Week,  which  is  a  despicable  animal 
campaign  of  the  U.S.  ruling  circles." 

Recently  a  typical  word  came  from  Mik- 
hail Sr.slov.  chief  Russian  Ideologist  On 
July  17,  1965.  In  Vilnius,  the  capital  of 
Liinuanla.  this  Soviet  puiidU  said: 

•Especially  disgusting  Is  the  villainous 
demagagy  of  the  imperialistic  chieftains  of 
the  United  States.  Each  year  they  organize 
the  so-called  captive  nations  week,  hypocriti- 
cally pretei  ding  to  be  defenders  of  nations 
that  have  escaped  from  their  yoke.  These  in- 
ternational gendarmes,  stranglers  of  freedom 
and  Independence,  would  like  again  to  en- 
slave the  fiee  nations  of  Lithuania,  Latvia 
and  Estonia.  But  that  will  never  happen." 

The  final  irony  of  our  shortsighted  and 
misdirected  foreign  stance  Is  that  we  should 
be  labelled  an  Imperialistic  power  before  the 
uncommitted  nations.  This  at  the  same  time 
that  we  blindly  refuse  to  capitalize  UF>on  the 
captive  nations  and  the  enormous  threat  they 
pose  to  their  tyrants— despite  the  herctilean 
elTorts  of  Khrushchev,  Suslov  and  their  Ilk 
over  the  years  to  let  us  know  of  the  threat  by 
their  very  protestations. 

All  our  present  difficulties — the  needless 
mess  in  Vietnam,  the  NATO  rupture,  the 
self-flagellation  of  "arrogant  power,"  "escala- 
tion "  and  the  rest — can  be  traced  to  our  woe- 
ful inability  to  act  constructively  along  the 
lines  implied  by  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
Resolution. 

In  the  United  Nations  we  ought  focus  the 
spotlight  of  world  attention  on  the  Prison  of 
Nations — the  Soviet  Union — which.  Red 
Chinese  saber  rattling  notwithstanding  re- 
mains the  potent  force  in  the  enemy  camp. 

A  sensible  liberation  policy,  with  para- 
mount emphasis  on  psychopoUtlcal  activity 
and  skillful  paramilitary  engagement,  stands 
today  as  the  real  and  winning  alternative  to 
the  outmoded  policy  of  containment.  Yet  we 
have  not  so  much  as  created  a  Special  House 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations,  urgently 
needed  to  study  and  to  harness  the  forces  of 
freedom  crackling  through  the  Red  empire. 

We  have  yet  to  establish  a  Freedom  Com- 
mission and  Academy  for  the  only  type  of 
warfare  possible  In  today's  age  of  nuclear 
stalemate— the  psycho-political.  Had  this 
alone  been  in  existence  ten  years  ago.  with 
a  do-it  yourself  course  for  foreign  nationals, 
the  sacrifice  of  American  lives  In  Vietnam 
probably  would  have  been  averted. 


Captive  Nations  Week  deserves  more  than 
bland  rhetoric.  It  deserves  more  than  a  con- 
tinuation of  confusion,  errors  and  appease- 
ment dating  back  to  the  thirties. 

The  enslavement  of  one  billion  people 
produced  it.  Our  choice  is  either  to  live  up  to 
its  precepts  or  to  resign  ourselves  to  swelling 
the  ranks  of  the  enslaved. 

[From  the  Ukrainian  Weekly,  June  '29,  1968) 

Captive  Nations  Week:    A   Decade  of 

Perseverance 

In  accordance  with  Public  Law  86-90, 
adopted  by  the  B6th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  third  week  of  July  is 
designated  as  the  Captive  Nations  Week.  It 
authorizes  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  issue  a  proclamation  "each  year  until 
such  time  as  freedom  and  Independence  shall 
have  been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations 
of  the  world." 

For  the  tenth  consecutive  year  nation-wide 
observances  are  being  held  to  dramatize  the 
plight  of  all  captive  peoples,  especially  those 
suffering  under  the  tyrannical  domination  of 
Communist  Russia.  The  law  even  goes  as  far 
as  to  enumerate  the  nations  which  at  one 
time  or  another  had  fallen  victim  to  totali- 
tarian communisms  prey. 

For  ten  years  thousands  In  this  country 
have  been  raising  their  voices  in  support  of 
the  captive  peoples'  aspirations  to  restore 
their  freedom  and  national  independence, 
while  thousands  of  this  country's  best  are 
daily  defending  these  Ideals  with  their  lives 
in  a   remote  country  of  Southeast  Asia. 

It  has  been  a  long,  but  not  entirely  un- 
fruitful decade.  For  what  we  are  seeing  in 
the  world  today  is  a  gradual  erosion  of  com- 
munism's dominion  over  its  victims  behind 
the  Iron  and  the  Bamboo  Curtains.  But  while 
experiencing  internal  convulsions,  commu- 
nism, as  an  Imperlo-colonlal  facade  for 
power-hungry  dictators  seeks  to  spread  its 
tentacles  Into  freedom's  domain.  Continuous 
vigilance  coupled  with  a  determined  counter- 
attack is  needed  to  arrest  this  spread  and 
push  It  back  into  the  pit  of  its  own  self- 
destruction. 

Captive  Nations  Weeks,  spotlighting  as  it 
does  the  captive  nations'  struggle  against 
tyranny,  must  serve  to  bring  home  the  mes- 
sage of  millions  now  risking  their  lives  In  the 
name  of  freedom.  Ukraine  is  one  of  the  coun- 
tries where  this  voice  seems  to  be  growing 
louder  each  day  and  where  a  new.  young 
Keneration  Is  increasingly  forthright  In  its 
demands  for  freedom  and  Independence,  .^nd 
they  are  willing  to  pay  the  high  price  for  It. 

In  this  the  tenth  year  of  observance,  which 
coincides  with  the  International  Human 
Rights  Year,  let  us  persevere  in  our  efforts 
and  In  our  support  of  our  captive  kinsmen's 
noble  struggle. 

PrrrsBURGHERS  To  Observe  Captive  Nations 
Week 

John  Noble,  an  American  who  spent  9'2 
long  years  in  a  Soviet  slave  labor  camp  in 
Siberia,  will  be  the  principal  speaker  at  a 
patriotic  rally  to  be  held  at  the  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  Memorial  Hall  in  Pittsburgh  on  Tues- 
day, July  16,  1968,  at  8:00  p.m.  to  mark  the 
lOth  anniversary  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution. 

On  Wednesday  July  17.  John  Noble  will 
address  the  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Rotary 
Club  to  be  held  in  the  William  Penn  Hotel 
In  Pittsburgh.  During  Captive  Nations  Week. 
July  14-20,  a  series  of  dally  radio  programs 
dealing  with  the  plight  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions will  be  presented  over  radio  station 
WPIT  In  Pittsburgh.  The  Commissioners  of 
Allegheny  County  have  already  Issued  a  proc- 
lamation designating  July  14-20  as  "Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  in  Allegheny  County" 

These  observances  are  being  arranged  by 
the  Captive  Nations  Committee  of  Allegheny 
County,  of  which  Michael  Komlchak  is  sec- 
retary. 


Manifesto  for  Captive  Nations  Week,  1968 
(Prom  the  Conference  of  Americans  of  Cen- 
tral     and      Eastern      European      Descent 
(CACEED) .  New  York,  N.Y.,  July  1968) 

To  the  American  People! 

As  in  previous  years,  the  Conference  of 
Americans  of  Central  and  Eastern  European 
Descent  (CACEED)  calls  attention  to  Public 
Law  86-90,  unanimously  adopted  on  July  17 
1959  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by 
which  the  third  week  of  July  each  year  was 
designated  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

CACEED  is  an  organization  of  American 
citizens  of  Central  and  Eastern  European 
descent.  Their  countries  of  origin — Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia.  Estonia,  Hungary.  Latvia. 
Lithuania.  Poland.  Romania  and  Ukraine- 
are  presently  under  Communist  domination 
and  are  denied  the  most  elementary  human 
rights. 

In  supporting  all  the  captive  nations  in 
their  unending  struggle  and  aspirations  for 
freedom  and  national  independence 
CACEED  calls  on  all  Americans  to  manifest 
their  public  support  of  the  captive  nations 
In  their  quest  for  national  self-determina- 
tion and  the  enjoyment  of  their  human  and 
national  rights. 

The  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
from  July  14-21.  1968  is  especially  significant 
and  meaningful,  as  this  year  of  1968  the  en- 
tire civilized  world  Is  observing  Tnternation- 
al  Human  Rights  Year"  in  commemoration 
of  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights,  adopted  and  pro- 
clEdmed  on  December  10,  1948  by  the  U.N 
General  Assembly.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
International  Conference  on  Human  Rights 
took  place  in  Teheran,  at  which  over  80  gov- 
ernments and  representatives  from  various 
non-governmental  organizations  held  lengthy 
discussions  on  the  application  of  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  in  various 
parts  of  the  world. 

THE     tJ.S.S.R.     AND     ITS     Pl'PPETS:      VIOLATORS     OF 
HUMAN    RIGHTS 

The  Soviet  Union  and  its  subservient  Com- 
munist regimes  in  Central  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope are  signatories  to  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights. 

Yet  it  is  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  com- 
munist regimes  of  Central  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope which  are  the  most  consistent  violators 
of  the  principles  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion on  Human  Rights.  Their  persecution  of 
dissident  writers,  especially  in  Russia  proper 
and  in  Ukraine,  the  Russiflcation  of  the  non- 
Russian  nations  In  the  USSR,  the  brutal 
suppression  and  persecution  of  all  religions- 
Catholicism,  Orthodoxy,  Protestantism,  Ju- 
daism and  Islamlsm — are  on  record,  for  all  to 
see. 

But  despite  these  crass  violations  of  basic 
human  rights  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment and  those  of  its  siitellltes,  many 
U.N.  members,  particularly  the  African  and 
Asian  states,  remain  in  complete  Ignorance 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  Communist-orbit 
countries  as  regards  violations  of  the  Human 
Rights  Convention. 

This  was  amply  demonstrated  at  the  UN. 
Human  Rights  Commission  on  March  15. 
1968,  when  a  number  of  U.N.  members  voted 
along  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  delete  from 
the  official  minutes  a  statement  by  former 
U.S.  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg,  criticizing 
the  suppression  of  freedom  of  speech  in  the 
USSR.  The  statement  in  question  said,  in 
part: 

hecently.  in  Poland,  the  USSR,  and  the 
Ukrainian  SSR  certain  u-riters  and  other  per- 
sons had  been  tried  i'l  camera  and  sentenced 
for  having  expressed  or  published  vieus  con- 
trary to  those  held  by  those  governments.  .  ■ 

Developments  which  are  occurring  dally  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  in  the  USSR 
Itself,  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  captive 
nations  continue  to  struggle  for  their  free- 
dom. In  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  students 
and  the  intellectual  elite  protest  constantly 
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against  repressive  censorship  ana  the  viola- 
tion of  basic  human  rights.  In  Poland,  the 
Communist  government,  seeking  a  scapegoat, 
has  hastily  Introduced  a  policy  of  otnclal  unti- 
Semitlsm  to  divert  public  attention  from  the 
rising  tides  of  freedom.  In  Czechoslovakia,  the 
new  non-Stalinist  Communist  leadership  has 
been  compelled  to  respond  to  popular  pres- 
sures and  demands  by  intellectuals  and  stu- 
dents by  granting  more  freedom  of  expres- 
sion. The  people  of  Czechoslovakia,  stunned 
by  revelations  of  the  murder  of  Jan  Masaryk 
twenty  years  ago,  have  been  the  powerful 
driving  force  behind  the  change  which  is  tak- 
ing place  now  in  the  country.  Attempts  by 
the  people  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary  and  Romania 
to  wrest  more  freedom  from  the  Communist 
regimes  are  being  stubbornly  opposed  by  the 
dictatorial  Communist  governments,  despite 
ever-increasing  demands  for  more  freedom  on 
the  part  of  the  people. 

In  Ukraine.  E:stonla,  Latvia  and  Lithuania, 
however,  Russian  Communist  imperialism 
continues  to  exercise  its  oppressive  and  de- 
structive policy.  An  official  course  of  Russifl- 
cation is  in  full  swing  in  these  countries, 
whereby  the  Russian  language  and  culture 
are  being  systematically  imposed  on  the  peo- 
ples of  these  countries  at  the  expense  of  their 
national  languages  and  cultures.  Deporta- 
tions and  "voluntary  resettlement "  of  the 
youth  and  skilled  and  technical  personnel 
from  native  countries  into  the  Interior  of  the 
USSR,  are  still  the  official  policy  of  Moscow. 
Despite  persistent  claims  by  Brezhnev  and 
Kosygln  that  slave  labor  and  prison  camps 
have  been  liquidated,  there  are  at  least  :36 
prison  camps  In  the  Potma  area  of  the  Mor- 
dovian ASSR  alone,  comprising  at  least 
100.000  political  prisoners,  overwhelmingly 
from  Ukraine,  Estonia.  Latvia.  Lithuania,  and 
other  non-Russian  countries  of  the  USSR. 

It  Is  imperative  that  the  American  people 
know  at  this  time  of  the  annual  observance 
wf  Captive  Nations  Week  that  the  USSR  has 
violated  every  article  of  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  also  Is  continuing 
its  relentless  policy  of  genocide,  cultural  and 
ethnic  suppression  with  regard  to  the  captive 
nations   it   holds   in    political    bondage. 

Therefore.  In  commemorating  Captive  Na- 
tions Week    1968,  we: 

(1)  Demand  that  the  U.N.  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  be  applied  to  all 
the  captive  nations  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
ifiat  the  Soviet  Russian   policy  of  genocide 

ind  persecution  with  respect  to  the  captive 
i.allons  be  officially  denounced  and  con- 
(iemned   in   the   International   forum  of   the 

United  Nations: 

(2)  Fully  support  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam 
:ind  elsewhere  in  re.sisting  Communist  ag- 
gression and  attempts  at  world  domination. 
in  supporting  ;he  U.S.  policy  of  resisting 
Communism  in  Southeast  Asia,  we  also  in- 
.'ist  that  the  U.S.  Government  adopt  a  firm 
policy  with  respect  to  the  USSR  and  the 
lommunlst  governments  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  in  challenging  their  perse- 
cution of  the  captive  nations: 

(3)  We  accuse  the  USSR  of  violating  its 
iolemn  promises  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence to  the  nations  made  captive  dur- 
ing and  after  World  War  II:  Bulgaria. 
Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Hungary,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Poland  and  Romania; 

(4)  We  condemn  the  Soviet  government  for 
depriving  the  non-Russian  nations  in  the 
USSR  of  the  right  of  self-determination  and 
:"or  the  destruction  of  the  independence  of 
Ukraine  and  other  non-Russian  nations  in- 
side the  USSR: 

(51  We  assail  the  Communist  enslavement 
of  mainland  China,  North  Korea,  North  Viet- 
nam. Tibet  and  Cuba: 

(6)  We  urge  the  U.S.  Government  and 
the  governments  of  all  other  free  nations  to 
prevail  upon  the  United  Nations  to  establish 
a  Special  U.N.  Committee  to  Investigate 
the  Violations  of  the  U.N.  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  in  all  the  non-Russian  coun- 


tries of  the  USSR  and  the  countries  under 
Communist  domination  in  Central  and  East- 
ern Europe  and  Asia; 

(7)  We  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Government  to 
undertake  measures  in  the  United  Nations 
that  the  declaration  adopted  in  1952.  "The 
Right  of  Peoples  and  Nations  to  Self-De- 
termination" and  the  "Declaration  on  Grant- 
ing of  Independence  of  Colonial  Countries," 
adopted  by  the  U.N.  on  October  14,  1960.  be 
applied  to  all  the  captive  nations  as  enumer- 
ated in  the  U.S.  Captive  Nations  Week  Reso- 
lution of  July  17.  1959; 

(8)  Finally,  we  call  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  take  part  in 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  observances,  July 
14-21,  1968,  and  to  manifest  their  meaning- 
ful support  and  sympathy  for  the  Just  aspi- 
rations of  all  captive  nations  cf  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  to  pledge  their  moral  and  material 
aid  to  the  long  and  unequal  struggle  of  the 
captive  nations  for  freedom  and  national 
independence,  to  which  they  all  are  rightly 
entitled. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mi'.  Speaker,  although 
the  protection  of  human  (iiKiiity  and 
the  advancement  of  individual  liberty 
have  become  two  of  the  dominant  themes 
of  the  20lh  century,  the  United  States, 
acting  through  its  elected  iepre.senta- 
tlves.  has  found  it  necessary  each  year 
to  remind  it.self  and  the  other  nations 
of  the  world  that  one-third  of  those  who 
inhabit  this  planet  live  in  what  can  be 
called  the  captive  nations.  On  this,  the 
10th  Anniversary  of  the  proclamation 
of  Captive  Nations  Week,  we  in  the  Con- 
BTess,  join  with  millions  of  fellow  Amer- 
icans in  expi'essing  to  the  world  our  fii'm 
determination  never  to  foi-get  the  free- 
dom aspirations  of  all  captive  nations 
and  to  work  in  cvei-y  possible  manner 
for  achievement  of  their  eventual  libera- 
tion. 

The  citizens  of  captive  nations  may 
have  lost  their  freedoin  temporarily  but 
there  is  strong  evidence  they  have  not 
lost  hope  or  their  desii'e  to  regain  it.  As 
long  as  freedom  exists  somewhere  in  the 
world,  as  long  as  free  people  lemain  un- 
swerving in  their  determination  to  keep 
freedom  alive,  hope  will  flourish  in  the 
captive  nations  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  the 
Western  Hemisphei-e.  As  Americans,  we 
have  deep  historical  and  cultural  ties 
which  bind  us  inexoi-ably  to  those  who 
struggle  for  the  freedom  to  say,  without 
fear  of  government  lepri-sal.  "I  protest." 
Our  country  has  been  enriched  and  our 
liberty  nourished  by  the  innumerable 
contributions  of  these  intrepid  people. 

It  must  continue  to  be  our  solemn  goal 
to  do  all  in  our  power  to  assist  these 
nations  in  their  battle  for  freedom,  and 
to  signify  to  these  i^eople  that  we  will 
never  forget  the  captive  nations  nor  ac- 
commodate ourselves,  even  in  our  minds, 
to  their  permanent  captivity. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
pause  to  devote  attention  to  our  tradi- 
tional observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans joyously  celebrated  the  annivei"sary 
of  the  day  when  this  great  country  won 
its  independence.  July  4  is  im.x)rtant  not 
only  for  us  and  the  history  of  our  Nation, 
but  it  is  of  fundamental  significance  for 
all  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  ideas  of  freedom  and  justice  are 
as  old  as  man.  Human  history  is  a  long 
struggle  to  make  these  ideas  a  political 


reality.  One  hunared  and  ninety-two 
yeai's  ago  America  succeeded  in  winning 
its  freedom.  Ever  since  that  time  every 
generation  of  Americans  has  had  to  re- 
new its  commitment  to  the  ideas  of  lib- 
erty, equality,  justice,  and  .self-determi- 
nation, since  the  realization  of  the.se  ideas 
is  never  complete.  As  a  democracy  we  re- 
affirm and  suppoia  the  right  ol  all  peo- 
ple and  all  nations  to  determine  their 
own  course  of  action  and  to  elect  tlicir 
own  governments  through  free  processes. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  v.e  cannot 
ignore  the  fate  of  the  captive  nations. 
The  history  of  the  nations  behind  the 
Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains  is  marked  by 
a  long,  brave,  and  bloody  struggle  lor  in- 
dependence. Yet,  even  though  they  have 
thus  lar  been  unsuccessful,  we  know  that 
they  will  eventually  be  victorious,  for 
man  has  an  inborn  desire  to  be  free.  His 
freedom  can  be  surpresscd,  out  his  desire 
to  achieve  that  end  cannot  be. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  realize  that 
man's  desii-e  and  drive  for  freedom  will 
soon  turn  to  frustration  unless  he  has 
hope.  The  peoples  living  m  the  captive 
natioixs  we  recognize  this  week  must  have 
reason  for  hope.  They  must  know  that 
even  thougii  their  \oices  have  been 
.silenced,  they  have  not  been  forgotten. 

We  ai-e  awai-e,  also,  that  the  spiilt  of 
these  enslaved  peoples  has  not  been 
broken.  They  have  not  given  up  their 
hopes  for  freedom.  Nor  have  they  closed 
their  eyes  to  the  great  sacrifices  that  are 
demanded  of  them  if  they  are  to  fully 
lealize  an  independent  futuie.  I  fear, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  compassion  for  the 
iJlight  of  these  captive  peoples  is  difficult 
for  Americans  to  fully  feel.  Our  blessed 
hei'itage  is  taken  too  nonchalantly  today. 
It  is  very  easy  for  us  to  let  our  memories 
and  iicarts  gloss  over  the  blood  and  the 
sweat  and  the  tears  that  liave  covered 
the  iJages  of  American  histoiy.  It  is  dur- 
ing this  week,  as  well  as  throughout  the 
year,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  try  to  remem- 
ber the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations. 
We  must  not  forget  them,  just  as  they 
have  not  forgotten  the  example  set  by 
America  192  years  ago.  Nor  must  we  re- 
sign oui-selves  to  apathy  or  indifirerencc 
to  their  cause,  for  their  cause  is  oui's: 
and  their  fight  for  freedom  most  assur- 
edly follows  the  same  path  and  seeks  the 
same  goals  that  ours  did  not  so  long  ago. 

The  free  world  and  those  in  bondage 
who  yearn  for  the  free  exercise  of  theii- 
former  freedoms  look  to  America  for 
leadership  and  guidance.  It  is  our  duty 
to  press  forward  in  a  united  effort  to 
assure  the  I'ight  of  natioiial  independ- 
ence, self-detei-mination.  and  freedom 
for  all  men  and  all  nations.  The  United 
States  must  stand  by  those  people  who 
treasure  fi-eedom.  And  we  must  surely 
oppose  those  who  would  enslave  their 
fellow  man.  Tliis  is  the  message  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a 
period  of  renewing  our  long-held  com- 
mitment to  tho.se  who  know  firsthand 
what  captivity  does  to  a  nation  and  its 
people.  The  captive  jjeoples  of  the  world 
are  looking  to  us  for  the  hope  which  they 
alone  cannot  sustain.  America  looks  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  the  day  when  it 
will  no  longer  be  possible  to  .speak  of 
captive  nations.  And  that  day  will  come 
if  we  but  remain  strong  and  resolute  in 
our  support  for  those  who  ai-e  yet  strug- 
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gling  to  attain  their  lost  or  never  found 
freedoms.  It  is  indeed  a  great  privilege, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
and  to  say  to  those  enslaved.  "No,  you 
have  not,  nor  will  be  forgotten." 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr, 
Speaker,  once  again,  for  the  10th  con- 
secutive year,  we  mark  Captive  Nations 
Week  July  14  through  20,  to  remind  our 
people  that  the  peoples  living  today  un- 
der totalitarian  Communist  rule  are  still 
veiT  much  captive,  and  now  are  num- 
bered in  ilie  billions. 

On  this  occasion  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  urging  the  creation  of  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Captive  Nations,  to 
educate  our  people  with  regard  to  the 
true  picture  in  Communist-dominated 
nations,  and  to  inaugurate  a  review  of 
this  Nation's  policy  toward  the  U.S.S.R. 
The  time  is  long  overdue,  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  a  complete  and  thorough  review  of 
this  policy,  before  our  iHo.sent  fluctuat- 
ing and  aimless  policy  leads  us  to  dis- 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  join  the 
distiniiuished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  well  as  our  coUeasue.s  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  in  the  annual  observ- 
ance of  Captive  Nations  Week.  This  is 
the  10th  year  that  the  U.S.  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
res?ntativps  lias  called  attention  to  the 
plight  of  the  people  whoj  live  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

Although  Public  Law  ;-l6-90.  which  pro- 
vided for  the  designation  of  the  third 
week  of  .Julv  as  Captive  Nations  Week, 
was  pa.-sed  in  1959  during  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  it  had  overwhelming 
support  from  both  of  our  great  political 
parties  and  in  both  houses  of  the  legisla- 
tive bran?h  of  the  National  Government. 
Captive  Nations  Week  lias  l)een  ob- 
served tJiroughout  the  Kennedy  and 
Jolinson  administrations  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  next  administration  will 
continue  the  observance.  At  the  .same 
time,  we  must  continue  to  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  the  countries  now  suf- 
fering under  Communist  tyranny  will  be 
able  to  rejoin  the  society  of  free  and 
independent  nations  and  the  designation 
captive  nations  will  no  longer  have  any 
application. 

Specifically  included  in  the  category  of 
captive  nations,  as  named  in  Public  Law 
86-90,  are:  Albania.  Armenia.  Azerbaijan. 
Bulgaria,  mainland  China.  Cossackia, 
Czechoslovakia.  East  Germany,  Estonia, 
Georgia.  Hungary.  Idel-Ural.  Latvia, 
Lithuania.  North  Korea.  North  Vietnam. 
Poland.  Romania,  Tibet.  Turkestan, 
Ukraine,  and  White  Russia.  It  is  of  no 
comfort  to  those  who  live  under  Soviet 
misrule  that  some  of  these  nations  were 
originally  taken  over  during  the  days  of 
the  czars. 

As  I  have  sat  here  in  the  Congress 
during  these  annual  observances  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  and  listened  to  in- 
spired and  eloquent  speeches,  and  as  I 
have  sat  here  today  and  listened  to  other 
speeches,  no  less  inspired  and  no  less 
eloquent  than  those  of  earlier  years.  I 
have  wondered.  'Just  what  have  we  ac- 
complished, what  do  we  expect  to  accom- 
plish, by  participating  in  this  annual 
round  of  oratory  on  behalf  of  the  victims 
of   Soviet   imperialism?    Surely    talk   is 


cheap  and  must  be  supplemented  by 
action.  ■ 

What  can  we  do  to  help  those  of  our 
brothers  and  sisters  who  languish  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain?  Here  are  .some  sugges- 
tions 1 1  which  I  liope  my  colleagues  will 
'dve  serious  consideration : 

First  of  all.  let  us  quit  weakening  the 
United  States  by  yieWing  or  diluting  any 
advantages  that  we  now  have  over  other 
nations  in  the  fields  of  military,  naval, 
air  nuclear,  atomic,  submarine,  or  .)ther 
power.  Let  us  maintain  ourselves  as  the 
leading  force  in  the  world.  In  this  con- 
nection, a  statement  recently  made  by 
Earle  G.  Wheeler,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Cliiefs  of  Staff,  is  worth  repeating.  Gen- 
oral  Wheeler  told  the  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

We  h.Tve  it  within  uiir  power,  both  braln- 
wlse  and  technologvwlse;  we  have  the  eco- 
nomics, the  broad  industrial  base,  and  cer- 
talnlv  I  hope  we  have  It  in  the  area  of  w  li 
and  cieterminatlon  of  the  American  people, 
to  maintain  ourselves  as  the  leading  world 
power,  which  is  a  position  I  think  ...  Is 
benertclal  to  the  world  as  a  whole. 

If  we  strengthen  ourselves  we  will  help 
not  only  our  own  people  but  also  our 
friends  throughout  the  world,  which 
definitely  includes  the  victims  of  Soviet 
oppressiDi.  who  dream  of  the  day  when 
they  will  regain  their  freedom.  On  the 
other  liand.  if  we  permit  ourselves  to  be- 
come weak  through  dissipation  of  our 
military  strength,  what  other  natiar  has 
either  the  will  or  the  power  to  assist  the 
peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  to  throw 
off  their  chains? 

Second,  let  us  quit  talking  about  build- 
ing bridges  between  this  country  and  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe.  By  trading 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites 
we  proviuj  them  not  only  with  goods 
that  will  enable  them  to  improve  then- 
domestic  economies  but  we  ease  the  pres- 
sures on  the  tyrants  in  the  Kremlin.  Let 
tis  never  forget  that  the  enemy  against 
which  -ur  men  in  Southeast  Asia  are 
fighting  is  being  supplied  by  both  Soviet 
Russia  and  Red  China.  If  the  United 
States  is  forced  to  surrender  in  South 
Vietnam,  the  peoples  of  the  satelUte  na- 
tions of  Eastern  Europe  will  suffer 
further  discouragement.  When  they  hear 
our  leaders  prate  about  peaceful  co- 
existence, easing  tensions,  and  building 
bridges,  they  cannot  help  but  lose  con- 
fidence in  us. 

Third,  let  us  quit  signing  treaties  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  These  pacts  are  ab- 
solutely worthless,  as  the  powers  that  be 
in  Moscow  have  no  intention  of  carrying 
out  their  part  of  the  bargain  unless  they 
are  hereby  the  gainers.  At  the  same  time, 
the  United  States,  by  honoring  its  treaty 
obligations,  weakens  itself  in  the  strug- 
gle between  communism  and  freedom. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  slave  states  that 
make  up  the  Soviet  Empire  will  lose 
hope  as  they  see  the  United  States  ham- 
strung by  the  numerous  treaties  it  has 
signed. 

Fourth,  let  us  quit  bailing  out  the 
Soviet  rulers  whenever  they  get  into 
difBculties,  unless  we  can  secure  mean- 
ingful concessions  from  them.  If  we  are 
again  called  upon  for  help,  as  we  were 
during  the  economic  crisis  of  several 
years  ago,  when  we  made  large  quan- 


tities of  wheat  available  to  them,  let  us 
insist  upon  .something  worthwhile  in  re- 
turn. This  could  take  the  form  of  res- 
toration of  freedom  to  the  Baltic  re- 
publics, the  rcmrval  of  the  shameful 
wall  tl;at  separates  the  residents  of  East 
Berlin  from  their  fellow  Germans  in 
West  Berlin,  the  removal  of  harsh  re- 
strictions against  the  people  of  Poland, 
and  other  concessions  that  would  help 
brine  freedom  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
satellite  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  make  ourselves 
the  strongest  Nation  in  the  world  t^o 
that  we  can  preserve  our  own  independ- 
ence while  encouraging  the  aspirations 
of  those  who  yearn  for  freedom,  let  us 
cease  foolish  talk  about  increasing  trade 
with  those  who  are  helping  our  enemies 
let  us  refuse  to  negotiate  any  more  one- 
sided treaties  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  let  us  demand  concessions  from  the 
tyrants  in  the  Kremlin  when  next  we  an 
asked  to  help  them  out  of  their  diffi- 
culties. Putting  such  a  program  into 
effect  will  not  only  help  America  to 
maintain  its  leadership  of  the  free  world, 
but  it  will  also  encouraue  the  peoples  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain  t. 
fling  to  the  hope  that  soon  they  will 
again  breathe  the  air  of  freedom. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  week,  July  14-20,  marks  the  10th 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week  in 
otu-  country.  Under  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  86-90.  we  annually  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  support  of  the  nations 
and  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  who  seek 
freedom  from  the  captivity  in  which  they 
are  held  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  aspirations  of  a  billion  people  '.n 
these  captive  lands  to  regain  their  in- 
dependence have  earned  the  sympath;. 
and  support  of  a  vast  majority  of  tho 
American  people.  The  political  oppres- 
sion and  economic  poverty  that  exist  n 
these  formerly  proud,  independent  coun- 
tries are  totally  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  liberty  and  democracy  on 
which  our  own  Nation  is  founded  and  has 
prospered. 

Yet  there  are  those  in  high  position 
in  our  coimtrj-  who  espouse  a  high  degree 
of  political  and  economic  partnership 
with  the  perpetrators  of  the  woeful  plight 
of  these  conquered,  enslaved  peoples— 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  United 
States  enter  into  no  accommodation  o: 
Red  Russia  or  its  Communist  satellite.^ 
at  least  until  the  captive  nations  are  s't 
free  and  the  birthright  nationalities  tf 
their  peoples  are  restored  to  them, 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  M:. 
Speaker,  July  14-20,  which  marks  the 
10th  anmversaiy  of  the  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week,  has  a  significance 
far  more  encompassing  than  ever  bo- 
fore  in  the  history  of  these  oppressed 
peoples'  struggle  for  freedom.  The 
American  people,  now  themselves  at  a 
fiming  point  in  the  history  of  freedom, 
can  learn  much  from  the  experience  oi 
the  billion  captives  enslaved  by  the 
Communist  empire.  We  cannot  let  our- 
.selves  forget  the  pain,  poverty,  and 
political  oppression  continually  borne 
by  the  people  of  Poland,  HungaiT. 
Lithuania,  Mongolia,  Yugoslavia,  and 
the  other  captive  nations.  But,  we  must 
come  to  understand  clearly  the  signifi- 
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cance  of  their  struggle  to  our  own  quest 
for  the  preservation  and  extension  of 
human  freedom. 

It  should  be  remembered,  for  exam- 
ple, that  among  those  nations  regarded 
as  captive  are  those  of  Cuba,  North 
Korea,  and  North  Vietnam.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  fight  we  light  in 
Vietnam  today,  for  which  we  sacrifice 
the  lives  of  American  soldiers,  is  in  part 
a  struggle  we  wage  along  with  the  bil- 
lion who  suffer  under  the  shield  of  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

It  is  far  too  often  that  we  Americans 
forget,  in  our  own  opulence,  the  torture 
and  the  torment  of  those  denied  the 
freedoms  we  take  so  much  for  granted. 
It  is  far  too  often  that  those  misled  and 
misleading  minorities  who  take  their 
cause  to  the  streets  of  our  cities  forget 
there  is  a  .side  to  the  story  stifled  in  the 
mouths  of  those  in  other  lands  not 
allowed  to  speak. 

Captive  Nations  Week.  obser\ed  at 
tills  time  each  year,  gives  us  all  an  op- 
jjortunity  to  reflect  on  the  plight  of  a 
people  who  yearn  to  be  free.  At  a  time 
when  many  are  proposing  the  "building 
of  bridges"  to  the  Soviet  Union,  we  must 
keep  constantly  in  mind  the  cxix^rience 
t'f  those  who  have  lived  under  Commu- 
nist rule.  And.  while  we  must  seek  all 
alternatives  aimed  at  extending  jieace 
and  freedom  in  a  world  where  too  many 
are  denied  its  graces,  we  must  not  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  those  who.  during  this 
week,  ci-y  out  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  in  marking 
the  10th  U.S.  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  have  set  aside  this  week  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  the  peoples  of  some  23 
Iron  Curtain  countries  who  long  ago 
were  robbed  of  their  inherent  and  in- 
alienable right  to  national  independence 
and  free  choice.  We  are  joined  in  this 
commemoration  by  many  other  nations 
of  the  free  world,  including  nations  of 
Western  Europe,  Asia,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

National  pride,  independence,  liberty, 
and  justice — these  fundamental  human 
lights  which  we  in  the  United  States 
take  for  granted  as  innate  qualities  of 
our  American  system  of  government  are, 
for  the  many  millions  of  oppressed  peo- 
ple in  Eastern  Europe,  cherished  but  un- 
consummated  ideals,  .symbols  of  an 
earlier  era.  Spiritually  starved  by  the 
rigidities  of  Communist  dogma,  the  peo- 
ples of  the  captive  nations  are  strictly 
prohibited  from  enjoying  their  right  of 
.'^elf -determination,  or  religion,  academic. 
or  political  freedom. 

Their  spiritual  imprisonment  becomes 
all  the  more  criminal  when  we  recall  that 
Eastern  European  philosophical  tradi- 
tions are  rooted  in  Socratean  thought, 
which  propounds  freedom  of  the  mind 
and  the  dignity  of  the  individual.  Com- 
munist tyranny  has  made  a  mockery  of 
these  ancient  traditions. 

Yet.  through  several  decades  of  at- 
tempted Communist  "Sovietization,"  the 
peoples  of  the  captive  nations  continue 
to  keep  alive  an  intense  desire  to  regain 
their  national  identity  and  their  human 
freedom.  News  of  recent  events  in  sev- 
eral areas  of  the  Soviet  bloc  bear  proof 
that  nationalist  agitation  and  trends  to- 


ward liberalization  of  Communist  rigors 
are  pervading  the  Communist  world. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  share 
with  the  captive  peoples  a  common  bond 
of  belief  in  certain  basic  principles  of 
mankind.  During  this  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week,  we  salute  those 
nations  which  courageously  resist  Com- 
munist domination,  and  we  recommit 
ourselves  to  strongly  supporting  their 
just  aspirations  for  recovery  of  their 
liberty  and  independence. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  July 
14-20  marks  the  10th  observance  of  Cap- 
live  Nations  Week.  In  light  of  our  coun- 
try's recent  celebration  of  its  192d  year 
of  freedom,  it  is  only  fitting  and  proper 
that  wc  recoRiiize  the  plight  of  those 
nations  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Asia,  and  Cuba  who  today  remain 
subject  to  Communist  domination. 

Here  in  America  we  believe  in  freedom 
and  self-determination.  It  is  because  of 
these  beliefs  that  we  join  in  celebration 
of  Captive  Nations  Week,  with  the  hope 
that  at  some  date  in  the  near  future 
these  captive  peoples,  in  free  and  open 
elections  under  democratic  procedures. 
'.'.ill  be  able  to  join  with  other  democratic 
nations  of  the  world  in  celebration  of 
true  independence. 

As  a  free  people,  we  loo  often  take  for 
:4 ranted  those  rights  and  privileges  guar- 
anteed by  a  democratic  system  of  gov- 
ernment. On  this  occasion  of  the  10th 
anniversaiT  of  Captive  Nations  Week,  let 
us  reflect  on  th&  meaning  of  freedom  as 
well  as  the  responsibilities  which  ac- 
company it.  We  sincerely  hope  that  all 
captive  peoples  will  soon  regain  their 
freedom  and  live  in  peace  in  their  home- 
lands. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  delighted  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Flood  J 
and  the  rest  of  the  American  people  in 
commemorating  the  lOlh  anniversary  of 
Captive  Nations  Week. 

Two  recent  developments  in  the  Iron 
Curtain  countries  give  us  cause  for  cau- 
tious optimism  about  the  future  of  these 
captive  nations.  First,  the  important  role 
played  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  devel- 
opment and  fruition  of  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  and  its  apparent 
willingness  to  participate  in  further  talks 
indicates  that  the  Soviet  leaders  have 
foregone  their  old  role  as  the  vanguard 
of  a  worldwide  Communist  revolutionary 
movement  and  have  finally  matured  as  a 
world  power,  opting  for  peaceful  co- 
existence with  the  rest  of  the  modern 
world  rather  than  forcing  a  headlong 
rush  toward  worldwide  destruction. 

Second,  the  partial  but  striking  liberal- 
ization and  democratization  of  C^echo- 
.slovakia  and  the  intellectual  ferment  in- 
side the  Soviet  Union  itself  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  the  Iron  Curtain  has  now 
barely  begun  to  rise  on  the  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean stage.  This  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, tliat  our  final  victory  has  been  won. 
The  memories  of  the  iJurges  and  terror- 
ism of  the  Stalin  era  and  the  brutal  re- 
pression of  the  Hungarian  revolution  of 
1956  are  still  too  distinct  in  our  minds  to 
foolishly  believe  that  the  forces  of  democ- 
racy are  irrevocably  and  irreversibly 
loosed  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Rather,  let  us,  in  this  hour  of  hope, 
however  faint,  stemming  from  these  re- 


cent events,  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
goals  of  Captive  Nations  Week:  The  ulti- 
mate destruction  of  the  repressive  Iron 
Curtain,  the  freedom  of  Eastern  Europe 
from  brutal  totalitarianism,  and  the  ul- 
timate achievement  of  freedom  and  lib- 
erty for  all  i^eoples  in  all  countries 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  in 
bringing  this  important  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  House.  The  opening 
.sentence  in  a  dispatch  from  Moscow 
dated  July  16  and  carried  in  itiis  morn- 
ing's— July  17 — Washington  Post  says: 

The  Soviet  Union's  ruling  triumvirate 
come  home  tonight  to  face  a  wave  of  Euro- 
pean Coinniunlfct  proie.sts  against  pos.sible 
iiitervenllon  In  Czechoslovakia. 

The  rulers  of  the  Kremlin,  it  seems, 
arc  caught  between  two  fires,  both  equal- 
ly hot.  There  is  much  unrest  in  the  .sat- 
ellite countries:  it  lias  not  yet  flamed 
into  open  warfare  or  revolt  such  as  in 
Hungary  some  years  ago.  but  it  is  pos- 
sibly all  the  more  dangerous  to  the  Krem- 
lin because  it  has  not.  This  cannot  be 
allowed  to  continue  unchecked.  To  i^er- 
mit  it  would  mean  tuither  fragmenta- 
tion of  the  bloc. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  attempts  to 
repress  and  subdue  such  unrest,  es- 
pecially if  there  is  a  threat  of  force, 
will  only  lead  to  trouble  in  other  satel- 
lite countries.  In  essence,  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion's position  is  today  iJiobably  weak- 
er than  it  has  been  for  some  years.  The 
lime  to  lake  advantage  of  an  enemy  is 
when  he  is  off  balance  and  lias  internal 
troubles  of  his  own.  That  time  is  now: 
we  should  not  only  -jive  as  wide  pub- 
licity as  we  possibly  can  to  tell  the 
wliole  world  of  what  is  uoing  on.  but 
our  Government  should  press,  through 
all  possible  channels,  for  such  conces- 
sions that  may  be  wrung  from  the  So- 
viets. 

The  following  article  from  the  Phila- 
delphia   Inquirer    of    Sunday.    July    14. 
1968.  discusses  the  present  situation: 
Crumbling  Soviet  Armor  Spurs  Shifts  in 
Policy 
(By  Isaac  Don  Levlne) 

(Note. — Levlne  is  a  veteran  commentator 
on  Soviet  and  Communl.st  affairs.  Among  his 
many  publications  is  "I  Rediscover  Russia." 
The  Following  article  was  WTitten  for  the  Los 
-Angeles  Times,  i 

Behind  the  sensational  announcement  by 
the  Soviet  government  that  It  is  ready  to  Join 
the  United  States  in  exploring  atomic  dis- 
armament Is  the  crumbling  of  the  Soviet 
Maginot  Line  built  by  Stalin  in  Central  Eu- 
rope, as  signalized  by  the  bloodless  revolu- 
tion in  Czechoslovakia.  At  the  same  time 
It  is  a  broad  hint  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  that  Mos- 
cow's patience  with  his  intransigent  Trotsky- 
ite  diplomacy  In  negotiating  a  settlement  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict  Is  wearing  thin. 

Since  last  April  It  has  become  increasing- 
ly evident  that  a  decisive  turning  point  In 
Soviet  foreign  policy  towards  the  United 
States  has  been  taking  place. 

The  first  major  surprise  sprung  by  the 
Kremlin  came  on  April  26  when  the  Soviet 
Union  ratified  the  consular  convention  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Washington  which  had 
for  more  than  a  year  been  gathering  dust  in 
iUi  files.  American  public  opinion  was  mysti- 
fied by  the  unexpected  move  announced  to 
the  world  early  In   May. 

SIGNIFICAi\-T    HIXT 

A  month  later  came  President  Johnson's 
dramatic  api)earance  before  the  United  Na- 
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tlona  with  the  news  of  the  conclusion  after 
years  of  laborious  negotiations  of  the  Nu- 
clear NonproliferaUon  Treaty.  Aiming  at  a 
ban  on  the  spread  of  atomic  weapons,  It 
was  signed  on  July  4  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Soviet.  British  and  U.S.  governments, 
and  more  than  50  other  states  which  had  al- 
ready approved  It. 

Foreign  Minister  Gromyko's  sudden  dec- 
laration before  the  Supreme  Soviet  on  June 
27.  hailed  by  the  White  House  as  "vastly 
encouraging,"  that  the  Kremlin  is  prepared 
to  discuss  the  question  of  mutual  limitation 
of  all  strategic  nuclear  weapons.  Including 
antimissile  missiles,  climaxed  the  series  of 
major  steps  which  have  marked  Moscow's 
new  diplomacy  since  spring. 

But  even  more  striking  than  the  agree- 
ment between  Moscow  and  Washington  to 
start  talks  on  controlling  nuclear  arms  was 
the  significant  hint  dropped  first  by  Gro- 
myko  and  then  by  Premier  Koeygln  on 
achieving  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 

They  suggested  the  Kremlin  might  con- 
sider Joining  other  great  powers  In  a  guar- 
antee of  Israeli-Arab  frontiers,  which  l.s  tan- 
tamount to  serving  notice  on  the  Arab  na- 
tions thaf  they  had  better  recognize  the 
existence  of  the  state  of  Israel  as  a  fact  of 
life. 

KEY    BASTION 

In  recent  months  Moscow  has  suffered  at 
least  two  historic  defeats  In  the  field  of  Its 
foreign  relations,  one  In  Czechoslovakia  and 
the  other  In  Prance.  And  the  record  of  over 
half  a  century  of  Soviet  International  be- 
havior shows  that  It  unfailingly  executes 
retreats  when  palpable  weaknesses  appear 
In  Its  armor. 

The  key  bastion  In  the  line  of  defense 
which  Stalin  had  erected  through  a  chain 
of  satellites  stretching  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Adriatic  was  Its  westernmost  outpost, 
Czechoslovakia.  That  front,  which  was  to 
serve  as  a  defense  alliance  under  the  roof  of 
the  Warsaw  pact,  was  first  breached  by  the 
defection  of  Yugoslavia  and  Albania.  It  was 
further  undermined  by  the  great  revolt  In 
Hungary  and  more  recently  by  the  develop- 
ments In  Romania  which  rendered  them 
dubious  partners  in  an  emergency.  But  so 
long  as  the  Stalinist  Antonln  Novotny  held 
the  fort  for  Moscow  in  Prague,  the  stability 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  In  which  Poland  and 
East  Germany  were  securely  linked,  seemed 
beyond  danger. 

The  freedom  quakes  which  rocked  Czecho- 
slovakia during  the  winter  Imperiled  the 
Soviet's  established  military  line  in  Europe 
and  gave  rise  to  a  crisis  Inside  the  Kremlin. 
Its  first  response  was  the  movement  of  Rus- 
sian troops  to  the  border  of  Czechoslovakia 
early  In  April,  followed  by  numerous  voyages 
of  Soviet  generals  to  Prague. 

There  were  other  unmlstalcable  signs  of 
the  ominous  attitude  of  the  high  command 
of  the  Soviet  Army  toward  the  internal 
democratization  of  Czechoslovakia  which 
had  repercussions  in  Poland.  East  Germany 
and  the  Soviet  Union  Itself  that  boded  ill  to 
the  dictatorship.  The  picture  of  the  new 
Czech  President  Svoboda  assuring  the  visit- 
ing Soviet  marshals,  KonetT  and  Moskolenko. 
of  Czechoslovakia's  love  for  and  fidelity  to 
Moscow,  Is  eloquent  testimony  to  the  nature 
of  their  mission  to  Prague. 

NEW    CLIMATK 

The  Kremlin  was  in  a  dilemma,  but  the 
Brezhnev-Kosygln  leadership  found  it  Im- 
possible to  repeat  in  Czechoslovakia  the 
military  operation  carried  out  by  Khru- 
shchev in  1956  in  Hungary.  To  let  Soviet 
armor  crush  the  Intellectual  rebels  who  had 
deposed  the  Novotny  regime  was  to  court 
political    disaster    In    the    climate    of    1968. 

At  the  Budapest  conference  of  Communist 
parties  called  by  the  Kremlin,  It  was  demon- 
strated how  low  Moscow's  stock  had  fallen 
during  the  last  decade  when  only  52  of  the 
88  Invited  parties  answered  the  call  of  the 


once-masterful  Soviets.  The  prospect  of  an 
armed  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Novotny  dictatorship  with 
the  aid  of  Russian  tanks  and  bayonets  por- 
tended the  virtual  disintegration  of  the 
world-wide  network  of  Ideological  adherents 
and  fifth  columns  which  for  many  years  had 
formed  the  Soviet's  first  line  of  defense 

No  wonder  Brezhnev  literally  had  tears  In 
his  eyes  when  he  recently  pleaded  with  the 
Czech  reformist  leaders  to  believe  in  the 
Kremlin's  honorable  intentions! 

If  the  momentous  events  In  Czechoslo- 
vakia threatened  the  total  collapse  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  system  by  shaking  loose  Gomul- 
ka's  and  Ulbrlcht's  grips  on  their  respective 
countries,  the  unheralded  explosion  In 
Prance  exposed  the  degeneration  of  the  In- 
ternational revolvitlonary  front  which  was 
the  Kremlin's  defense  under  the  shield  of 
the  Comintern. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  in  Congress  join  with  millions  of  fel- 
low Americans  in  marking  the  10th  ob- 
servance of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  by 
expressing  to  the  world  our  determina- 
tion to  never  forget  to  work  in  every  pos- 
sible manner  for  the  achievement  of  the 
eventual  liberation  of  all  the  captive 
nations. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  in- 
creasing desire  by  many  in  America  to 
the  obsei'vance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
and  more  particularly  why  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  continue  to  pay  homage  to 
those  peoples  who  have  lost  the  right  to 
exercise  their  God-granted  liberties  as 
individual  human  beings. 

Living  in  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  most  difiBcult  for  us  to 
imagine  the  atmosphere  of  oppression 
and  fear  in  which  the  captive  millions 
live.  We  honor  and  respect  these  millions 
for  their  endurance,  courage,  self-deter- 
mination, and  admiration  for  their  con- 
tinued sti-uggle. 

The  plight  of  the  captive  nations  must 
not  go  unnoticed,  thus,  it  remains  man- 
datory that  we  find  ways  to  encourage 
those  under  the  yoke  of  communism  to 
find  the  strength  to  endure  their  forced 
oppression. 

This  occasion  gives  us  a  great  oppor- 
tunity to  renew  our  determination  to 
fight  against  those  who  would  remove 
the  principles  of  individual  freedom. 
Captive  Nations  Week  affords  us  a  chance 
to  inform  the  world  of  the  tragic  injus- 
tices done  to  our  fellowmen  in  captive 
nations. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1959 
Congress  designated  the  third  week  of 
July  as  Captive  Nations  Week  as  a  trib- 
ute and  remembrance  to  those  peoples 
in  many  countries  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain who  continue  to  live  under  totalitar- 
ian governments. 

As  Americans  living  in  freedom,  we 
cannot  forget  those  who  are  no  longer 
free.  As  a  free  Nation,  we  must  support 
the  right  of  evei-y  nation  to  their  choice 
of  government.  So  that  we  shall  always 
desei-ve  the  freedom  which  we  have,  the 
people  of  America  must  keep  alive  the 
hopes  of  freedom  for  the  people  of  the 
captive  nations. 

In  accordance  with  this  belief,  I  join 
with  my  distinguished  colleagues  in  re- 
affirming my  sympathy  and  support  for 
the  captive  nations,  and  encouraging  the 
rectification  of  the  injustice  which  has 
been  forced  upon  ttiem. 

Mr.    BYRNE    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr. 


Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  in  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week.  We  are  gathered 
here  to  focus  the  light  from  freedom ',s 
torch  on  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world — nations  which  have  struggled  for 
decades  under  Communist  domination. 

I  wish  to  salute  these  brave  nation.^ 
who  have  been  struggling  for  so  long  for 
the  right  to  determine  their  own 
destiny — Albania.  Bulgaria.  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Estonia.  Hungary.  Latvia,  Lithu- 
ania. Poland,   and   Romania. 

By  spotlighting  these  nations  during 
Captive  Nations  Week  we  accomplish 
several  things.  Fiist.  we  show  that  we 
have  not  forgotten  them.  We  give  them 
hope  that  some  day  they.  too.  can  live 
free  and  independent  lives.  Second,  we 
remind  ourselves  of  how  fortunate  wc 
are  to  be  living  in  a  free  land.  We  re- 
mind ourselves  of  friends  and  loved  ones 
overseas  who  are  not  so  fortunate  a.s 
ourselves  And  we  remember  our  respon- 
sibility to  offer  them  spiritual  .strenBth 
and  faith  that  some  day  the  grip  of  Com- 
munist tyranny  will  loosen. 

Regrettably,  the  captive  peoples  have 
been  denied  the  full  benefits  of  democ- 
racy. They  are  not  free  to  travel.  They 
are  not  able  to  vote  in  free  elections  but 
must  vote  on  one-party  ballots.  They  aro 
not  permitted  to  publish  critcisms  ot 
those  in  power.  They  even  find  it  difficult 
to  learn  what  Is  going  on  outside  their 
own  country. 

However,  the  latest  leports  offer  some 
encouragement.  Confusion  and  disarray 
are  more  apparent  today  than  at  any 
time  in  the  last  12  years  and  we  are 
hopeful  this  trend  will  continue. 

We  Americans  were  once  a  captive 
people,  but  we  were  able  to  free  our- 
selves from  colonial  domination.  And  we 
pray  for  the  day  when  all  peoples  of  all 
nations  will  be  able  to  determine  then 
own  destiny. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  this,  the  10th  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week,  we  as  Americans  must  stop 
our  daily  activities  for  a  moment  and 
remember  the  peoples  of  this  world  who 
do  not  enjoy  the  ver>'  basic  freedoms  and 
liberties  that  a  democracy  implies  and 
Americans  expect  and  demand. 

The  observance  of  Captive  Nation.^ 
Week  is  especially  significant  in  this 
year  of  1968.  since  the  entire  civilized 
world  is  observing  "International  Human 
Rights  Year"  in  commemoration  of  the 
20th  anniversarj'  of  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights,  adopted  and 
proclaimed  on  December  10,  1948,  by  the 
United  Nations  Greneral  Assembly. 

Yet  today  the  peoples  of  Eastern  and 
Central  Europe,  Cuba,  North  Korea. 
North  Vietnam,  and  China  are  under  the 
domination  of  Soviet  imperialism.  And 
Russian  weapons  are  at  work  in  South 
Vietnam  and  the  Middle  East  to  enable 
Communist  domination  of  these  lands. 
While  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  subservi- 
ent Communist  regimes  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  are  signatories  to  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
it  is  these  Communist  countries  which 
are  the  most  consistent  violators  of  the 
principles  of  this  document.  Their  per- 
secution of  dissident  writers,  especially  in 
Russia  proper  and  in  the  Ukraine,  the 
russification  of  the  non-Russian  nations 
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in  the  USSR.,  the  suppression  and  per- 
secution of  all  religions — Catholicism, 
Orthodoxy,  Protestantism,  Judaism,  and 
Islamism — have  long  been  obvious  to  the 
free  world. 

However,  developments  which  are  oc- 
curring in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe, 
and  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Itself,  clearly  demon- 
strate that  the  captive  nations  continue 
to  struggle  for  their  freedom.  In  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia,  students  and  the  In- 
tellectual elite  protest  constantly  against 
repressive  censorship  and  the  violation  of 
basic  human  rights.  Tlie  peoples  of  Bul- 
garia, Hungarj'.  and  Rumania  are  at- 
tempting to  wrest  more  freedom  from 
the  Communist  regimes.  And  the  troops 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Czechoslovakia 
have  caused  new  tensions  as  they  pro- 
longed their  unpopular  stay. 

EX'en  with  these  steps  forward,  we  in 
America  and  the  free  world  must  not  ac- 
cept the  status  quo  in  regard  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  captive  peoples.  We  must 
continue  to  work  toward  building  bridges 
to  the  East  by  aiding  and  keeping  faith 
with  these  people  of  the  captive  nations. 

For  this  reason,  I  continue  to  urge,  as 
I  liave  In  the  past,  the  creation  of  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Captive  Nations  to 
conduct  an  inquiry  Into  and  a  study  of 
all  the  captive  non-Russian  nations.  And 
now,  today  may  each  of  us  pause  to  think 
of  the  implications  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  and  to  pray  that  all  mankind  may 
soon  be  free. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
fact  that  one  of  the  basic  concepts  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
is  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  a  peo- 
ple to  their  free  and  independent  choice 
of  the  form  of  the  government  under 
which  they  wish  to  live. 

In  full  rec.ognition  of  this  belief,  we 
in  the  Congress  have  adopted  a  joint 
resolution,  which  was  approved  on  July 
17,  1959,  authorizing  and  requesting  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  each 
year  designating  the  third  week  in  July 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  until  such  time 
as  freedom  and  independence  shall  have 
been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations 
of  the  world.  This  year  observance  wlU 
be  from  July  14  to  July  20. 

This  annual  event  serves  as  a  dra- 
matic demonstration  of  the  solidarity  of 
the  American  people  with  their  captive 
brethren  throughout  the  world  and  our 
.sympathy  and  support  for  the  captive 
nations. 

We  must  never  forget  the  fate  of  those 
who  have  fallen  under  Communist  to- 
talitarianism, lest  the  free  world  crum- 
ble bit  by  bit  and  be  engulfed  in  the 
.same  way  as  those  countries  which  are 
oehind  the  Iron  Curtain.  This  must  not 
liappen. 

The  Communist  persistence  to  force 
more  of  the  world  into  captivity  is  es- 
pecially ominous  in  this  hemisphere 
where  its  primarj'  base  of  operations  is 
in  Cuba — a  mere  90  miles  from  our  own 
shores.  The  recent  hijacking,  or  to  use 
a  new  term  "skyjacking"  of  airplanes  to 
Cuba  is  but  further  evidence  of  the  un- 
friendly intentions  of  the  Reds. 

A  nation  that  espouses  the  nefarious 
doctrine  that  'religion  is  the  opiimi  of 
mankind"  and  persecutes  people  for  their 
beliefs  can  hardly  be  called  civilized.  The 
persistent  evidence  of  antisemitism  in 


Russia  is  most  deplorable.  Religious  tol- 
eration is  now  universal  in  civilized 
countries.  Nowhere  in  any  nation  pre- 
tending to  be  civilized  is  persecution  be- 
cause of  religious  beUef  permitted  by  law. 

Captive  Nations  Week  is  a  noble  and 
humanitarian  cause  and  through  it  we 
focus  the  world's  attention  to  the  plight 
of  those  unhappy  lands  which  are  under 
the  ruthless  heel  of  the  Communists. 

As  the  late  and  belovel  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  said: 

I  invite  the  people  of  the  United  States 
uf  America  to  observe  this  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  urge 
them  to  give  renewed  devotion  to  the  just 
aspirations  of  all  people  for  national  Inde- 
pendence and  human  liberty. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  less  than  2 
weeks  ago  this  Nation  celebrated  the 
anniversary  of  its  Day  of  Independence, 
the  day  when  the  concepts  of  personal 
freedom  ceased  to  be  abstract  ideas  and 
l>ecame  reality.  Since  the  founding  of  the 
United  States  the  inalienable  rights,  of 
which  Jefferson  so  eloquently  spoke,  have 
been  gained  by  the  peoples  of  much  of 
the  world,  but,  unfortunately,  not  all. 

Tills  week  marks  the  10th  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week.  Coming  so  soon 
after  the  celebration  of  our  freedom  it  is 
an  effective  reminder  that  the  freedoms 
which  we  all  too  often  take  for  granted, 
the  freedoms  pruaranteed  us  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  are  denied  the  people  in  the 
nations  of  Albania.  Bulgaria,  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Estonia.  Hunsarj",  Latvia,  Lith- 
uania. Poland,  and  Rumania. 

In  recent  times  we  have  witnessed 
great  ferment  in  some  of  the.se  lands  as 
the  people  have  manifested  their  urgent 
desire  for  the  freedoms  denied  them,  yet 
in  each  instance  the  might  of  the  Com- 
munist empire  has  crushed  the  popular 
will.  The  revolts  in  Hungarj-  and  Poland 
were  eloquent  testimony  of  the  desire  of 
millions  to  achieve  what  the  United 
States  and  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  liold  as  self  evident  rights.  Now 
the  people  of  Czechoslovakia  have  forced 
a  few  reforms  on  a  traditionally  unwill- 
ing party,  much  to  the  distress  of  the 
rest  of  the  Communist  empire.  We  can 
only  hope  that  the  will  of  these  i>eople 
is  not  crushed  as  was  that  of  the  peoples 
of  Poland  and  Hungary.  To  the  people  of 
Eastern  Europe  who  bravely  light  for 
the  freedoms  that  should  be  theirs  by 
right,  we  cannot  help  but  show  our  ad- 
miration. Tlie  justice  of  their  cause  is 
beyond  doubt. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  rise 
today  to  commemorate  Captive  Nations 
Day,  a  moment  of  reflection  will  point 
out  to  us  how  sad  it  is  that  we  must  con- 
tinue to  "celebrate"  this  day. 

For  it  is  not  a  celebration  today; 
rather,  it  marks  off  another  period  of 
time — 1  more  year — during  which  the 
captive  nations  of  Europe  have  remained 
captive. 

It  is  more  than  disheartening;  it  is 
discouraging  to  the  hopes  for  interna- 
tional peace  and  freedom.  Within  the 
past  month,  this  country  has  embarked 
on  a  dramatic  program  designed  to 
avoid  a  possible  nuclear  war.  If  this  is 
to  succeed,  we  must  have  cooperation 
from  Russia  on  all  levels. 

And  if  we  are  to  work  together  in  this 
area,  I  do  not  feel  it  is  unreasonable  to 


expect  the  Soviet  Union  to  be  responsive 
to  the  needs  and  demands  of  the  people 
currently  in  the  throes  of  the  unwanted 
and  unneeded  Communist  regimes.  We 
call  today  upon  the  Government  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  give  a  true  and  meaningful 
choice  to  those  people  who  now  have  no 
say  in  determining  their  own  destinies. 

Then  and  only  then  we  can  truly  cele- 
brate the  day  when  there  are  no  longer 
any  nations  we  must  call  captive. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mi'.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  join  again  in  the  observance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  an  annual  opportu- 
nity for  our  citizens  throughout  the  Na- 
tion to  rededicate  themselves  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  own  American  Revolution. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  i)eople  con- 
tinue to  live  under  the  totalitaiian  dom- 
ination of  communism.  Fiecdom  is  de- 
nied to  these  people. 

We  owe  it  to  them,  as  well  as  to  our- 
.selves.  to  protect  freedom  where  it  ex- 
ists, and  to  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to 
the  extension  of  freedom  wherever  pos- 
sible. 

More  months  have  gone  by  and,  re- 
grettably, the  Committee  on  Rules  has 
not  yet  agreed  to  consider  legislation  to 
create  a  Special  Committee  on  Captive 
Nations.  I  introduced  my  bill  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  90th  Congress. 

Such  a  special  committee  could  be  of 
great  help  in  understanding  and  aiding 
the  plight  of  the  captive  nations. 

The  meaning  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
is  well  expressed  in  a  .statement  i.ssued 
by  four  women's  organizations:  Byelo- 
russian American  Women's  A.s.sociation. 
Georgian  National  Alliance.  Ukrainian 
National  Women's  League  of  America, 
Inc.,  and  Women  for  Freedom.  Inc.  The 
statement  follows: 

Statement  or  Women's  Groups 

The  tenth  annual  Captive  Nations  Week, 
which  was  proclaimed  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment as  Public  Law  86-90  In  1959,  will  be 
observed  by  freedom-loving  Americans  the 
third  week  of  July  ( 14-20) . 

Captive  Nations  Week  will  be  especially 
marked  by  those  whose  parents  sought  free- 
dom from  religious,  political  and  economic 
oppression  and  by  those  who  themselves 
were  forced  to  flee  their  native  lands  after 
World  War  II. 

It  will  be  observed  also  by  Americans  for 
whom  freedom  is  as  necessary  and  precious 
as  life  itself. 

For  them  It  is  perhaps  dlflicvjlt  to  under- 
stand that  on  another  continent  In  this 
20th  Century  there  exists; 

1.  .A  government  system  which  bases  its 
technical  accomplishments  and  its  %'ery  .sur- 
vival on  slavery. 

2.  A  government  which  makes  a  farce  of 
the  basic  human  rights  which  it  ha.s  pledged 
to  uphold  as  a  signatory  to  the  Unlvers.il 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

3.  A  government  which,  while  attacking  the 
colonial  policies  of  other  nations,  itself  has 
reduced  once  great  and  sovereign  nations 
to  the  colonial  stattis  of  satellites  and  "re- 
publics" subservient  to  Rtissla. 

Russian  colonialism  persists  because  it 
hides  itself  from  the  world  behind  an  im- 
penetrable wall  on  which  are  scribbled  the 
most  democratic  and  humane  slogans.  And 
Western  countries,  awed  and  fascinated  by 
Russia's  sputniks  In  the  sky,  fall  to  see  the 
harsh  reality  on  earth. 

We,  the  undersigned,  will  not  be  lulled,  for 
we  know  only  too  well  the  true  meaning  of 
Russia's  hypocritical  calls  for  peace  and 
brotherhood. 

We   know   the   real   meaning   of   Russian 
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"democracy" — the  thousands  of  helpless  vic- 
tims who  this  day  toll  In  the  slave  labor 
campe  of  the  USSR,  the  Innocent  children 
who  are  made  to  answer  for  their  parents' 
"political  crimes."  the  women  who  are  serv- 
ing 25-year  terms  for  such  "crimes"  aa 
founding  Red  Cross  chapters,  establishing 
schools,  or  instilling  In  their  children  love 
for  their  religion,  people  and  native  lanffuage. 

How  can  anyone  explain  Russian  brother- 
hood to  those  women  who  are  forbidden  to 
live  in  their  native  land  even  after  they  have 
served  their  unjust  and  harsh  sentences? 

How  can  anyone  explain  the  meaning  of 
Soviet  freedom  to  those  women  who  travel 
for  hundreds  of  miles  and  wait  for  hours, 
often  days,  to  see  their  sons,  fathers,  hus- 
bands or  brothers  In  prison,  not  Infrequently 
to  be  told  that  the  visit  will  not  be  allowed? 

We  In  the  free  world  may  express  our 
opinions  on  any  subject  and  demonstrate  for 
or  against  any  cause.  Let  us  not  forget  the 
people  who  are  not  only  deprived  of  these 
freedoms,  but  are  punished  for  seeking  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Soviet  constitution. 

The  violent  reaction  of  the  Soviet  press  to 
Captive  ,>(&tlon3  Week  Is  evidence  that  the 
Russian  gpvernment  Is  fearful  lest  the  Free 
World  look  behind  the  carefully  constructed 
facade  and  discover  the  total  absence  of  free- 
dom under  communism. 

Therefore,  the  Soviet  Union  makes  every 
effort  to  divert  the  attention  of  free  nations 
from  any  matter  which  It  labels  as  strictly 
Internal. 

But  the  longing  for  Freedom  camiot  be 
suppressed  forever.  Although  several  genera- 
tions have  known  onlv  the  communist  slave 
system,  their  cry  for  freedom  Is  now  heard 
from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

On  this  10th  observance  of  CapUve  Nations 
Week  let  us  renew  our  determination  and 
redouble  our  efforts  to  help  these  suffering 
millions  achieve  their  Freedom- 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley, 
of  Chicago,  has  been  nominated  by  the 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee  for 
the  19t58  Captive  Nations  Week  Inde- 
pendence AAard. 

The  award,  to  be  presented  at  the  Chi- 
cago observance  on  Saturday,  is  made 
annually  "for  devotion  and  dedication  to 
the  principles  and  goals  set  forth  in  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution— Pub- 
lice  Law  86-90." 

In  announcing  the  nomination.  Dr. 
Lev  E.  Dobriansky.  committee  chairman, 
said : 

We  are  deeply  proud  to  honior  M.ayor  Daley 
for  his  outstanding  leadersiup  in  the  annual 
Captive  Nations  Week  observances  which 
both  impress  upon  our  citizens  chat  the  cap- 
tive nations — the  peoples  themselves  aa 
against  the  totalitarian  Red  8t,ites  and  their 
Communist  Party  apparatus'— still  are  very 
much  captive  and  now  traditionally  symbol- 
ize for  the  billion  captives  the  Arm  dedica- 
tion of  America  to  their  fre^om  and  inde- 
pendence. 

Captive  Nations  Week,  more  than  any 
other  event,  shows  thai  tht  right  things 
about  America  stand  out  most  when 
contrasted  with  the  combtnation  of  po- 
litical oppression  and  rampant  economic 
poverty  that  exists  in  the  Red  Empire, 
particularly  the  Soviet  Union. 

Observances  are  being  held  this  week 
in  all  major  American  cities  as  well  as 
in  foreign  countries,  including  West 
Germany.  Argentina.  Free  China.  Korea. 
India,  and  Turkey.  President  Johnson 
has  issued  a  proclamation  as  have  about 
35  governors  and  42  mayors. 

Themes  of  the  1968  week  are:  Limit 
the  talkathon  in  Paris  and  achieve  total 
victory  in  Vietnam;  scrap  gur  antiquated 


policy  toward  the  U.S.S.R.  for  an  honest 
and  realistic  policy  to  prevent  a  global 
war;  Moscow  is  our  chief  enemy,  not 
Hanoi.  Peking,  or  Havana;  create  a  Spe- 
cial House  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Nations  to  dispel  the  dangerous  myths 
engulfing  our  country;  establish  the  pro- 
posed Freedom  Academy  to  train  Ameri- 
cans and  others  in  political  warfare,  even 
on  our  own  terrain ;  and  let  us  have  an 
unprecedented  review  of  U.S.  policy 
toward  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  a  telegram  to  Dr.  Dobriansky  in 
connection  with  Captive  Nations  Week. 
Vice  President  Humphrey  said: 

We  celebrate  Captive  Nations  Week  this 
year  at  a  time  when  freedom  Is  no  longer 
under  siege,  but  on  the  offensive  around  the 
world.  The  battle  is  not  yet  won.  But  It  Is 
clear,  particularly  in  Eastern  Europe,  that 
the  undying  spirit  of  liberty,  which  you  have 
done  so  much  to  foster,  is  shaking  loose  Its 
shackles.  I  believe  we  can  now  foresee  the 
time  when  nations  and  peoples  will  no  longer 
be  captive— captive  of  foreign  domination — 
captive  of  stale  ideology --captive  of  nuclear 
fear. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG  Mr  Speaker,  once 
again  we  come  together  on  this  floor  to 
honor  the  peoples  of  the  score  of  na- 
tions crushed  under  the  boot  of  totali- 
tarianism. Officially  for  9  years,  unof- 
ficially for  many  years  before  that,  this 
body  has  called  attention  annually  to 
the  plight  of  the  captive  nations  and  to 
their  continuing  cry  for  freedom.  Each 
year  we  repeat  the  amenities:  each  year 
we  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  their 
right  to  the  liberties  which  we  enjoy  so 
nonchalantly.  In  this  year  of  crisis  and 
turmoil,  of  decision  and  determination, 
let  us  give  substance  to  our  words.  Let 
us  make  them  i-esound  and  echo 
throughout  the.se  captive  nations  with 
such  force  and  sincerity  that  each  man. 
woman,  and  child  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain will  know  that  faith  is  being  kept, 
that  pledges  will  be  honored,  that  free- 
dom can  be  regained. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  repre.sent  a  State  and 
a  district  in  which  most  of  the  citizens 
have  close  ties  to  these  nations.  A  good 
number  of  them  were  bom  there,  a  much 
larger  number  had  parents  or  grand- 
parents born  there,  and  many,  many  of 
them  have  relatives  there  now.  They  are 
intimately  aware  of  the  many  blessings 
God  has  given  this  country  and  they  are 
pitifully  aware  of  the  ignominies  to 
which  their  beloved  relatives  and  friends 
are  being  subjected. 

And  let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it. 
Totalitarianism  has  no  heart,  recogriizes 
no  dignity  but  the  states.  The  rights 
which  we  so  take  for  granted  in  this 
country  are  but  dreams  to  the  captive 
peoples.  The  oppression  of  totalitarian- 
ism today  has  been  well  documented 
by  my  colleague  from  Wiscontiin,  the 
Honorable  Alvin  E.  OKonski.  and  I 
wotUd  like  to  cite  some  of  the  facts  which 
he  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  Con- 
gress recently. 

It  is  widely  accepted  that  terrorist 
methods  and  abusive  practices  were 
commonplace  during  the  Stalin  era.  Lit- 
tle by  little,  however,  driblets  of  in- 
formation are  reaching  the  free  world 
attesting  to  the  continuing  oppression  of 
individuals  and  groups.  Men  and  women 
languish  today  in  prisons  and  slave  labor 


camps,  serving  25-year  sentences  im- 
posed on  them  during  the  time  of  the 
purges  and  uprisings.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  at  least  36  prison 
camps  in  the  Potma  area  of  the  Mordo- 
vian ASSR  alone,  comprising  at  least 
100,000  political  prisoners,  overwhelm- 
ingly from  Ukraine.  Estonia.  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  and  other  non-Russian  coun- 
tries of  the  U.S.S.R.  While  they  are  im- 
prisoned in  Siberia,  Russian  nationals 
are  being  resettled  in  the  homelands 
which  they  were  forced  to  forsake.  Thi.'! 
.situation  is  occurring  in  the  Ukraine. 
Lithuania.  Latvia.  Estonia.  Byelorussia 
and  other  parts  of  the  world  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

Is  it  surprising  that  police-state  tactics 
inhibit  the  free  movements  of  a  "cit- 
izen"— if  he  may  be  called  that — from 
one  part  of  a  country  to  another?  Wc  do 
not  like  to  think  that  it  could  occur.  Ytc. 
this  is  a  fact  of  life  for  the  captive  peo- 
ples. They  are  registered  with  the  police: 
they  may  live  only  where  they  are  pe'-- 
mitted  to  move.  An  inhabitant  of  the 
Ukraine  is  not  free  to  settle  in  Kiev. 
Odessa,  or  Lvov;  an  inhabitant  of  Lith- 
uania, in  Vilna:  an  inhabitant  of  Latvia, 
in  Riga.  This  policy  is  enforced,  in  spite 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  signature  to  the  In- 
ternational Convention  on  Human 
Rights  which  includes  the  right  of  peo- 
ple to  move  about  freely  within  a  given 
country. 

We  know  of  the  abuses  to  which  the 
Jewish  population  in  these  countries  is 
being  subjected.  Jewish  schools  are  non- 
existent. Jewish  students  are  dis- 
criminated against  in  admission  to  uni- 
versities. In  Poland.  anti-Semitism  is  be- 
ing fanned  into  open  hate  and  possible 
violence. 

Tragically,  other  religious  group>s.  too. 
are  being  persecuted.  Catholics  and 
Protestants  alike.  Church  attendance  is 
frowned  upon,  religious  youth  groups 
risk  intimidation  and  discrimination, 
church-oriented  classes  and  meetings 
are  watched  and  participants  reported  to 
civil  authorities. 

It  is  sadly  ironic  that  our  friends  and 
brothers  suffer  these  indignities  in  an 
era  which  prides  itself  on  its  progress, 
its  cultuie  and  its  advancements  in 
lechnologj'  and  material  comforts.  Let 
us  offer  them  the  solace  of  the  knowledge 
tiiat  we  share  their  sorrow,  that  they  are 
not  and  will  not  be  forgotten,  and  that 
I  hey  will  again  taste  the  delights  of 
freedom,  liberty,  and  human  dignity. 

In  this  regard.  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  this  body  the  resolu- 
tion which  I  introduced  last  year,  House 
ConcuiTent  Resolution  215.  which  will 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  have  placed 
an  the  agenda  of  the  next  Greneral  As- 
,.3mbly  of  the  United  Nations  the  issue 
of  .self-determination  for  all  nations  en- 
slaved by  Communist  imperialism.  Action 
on  ;his  measure  would  give  real  sub- 
.'^tance  to  the  words  which  are  being 
littered  here  today.  I  hope  earnestly  that 
my  colleagues  will  join  with  me  in  urg- 
ing the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affair? 
to  take  early  action  on  it. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
place  at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  formal  proclamations  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
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consin  and  in  the  cities  of  Racine  and 
Kenosha,  as  handed  down  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Wisconsin,  the  Honorable 
Wan  en  P.  Knowles.  the  mayor  of  Racine, 
the  Honorable  William  H.  Beyer,  and  the 
mayor  of  Kenosha,  the  Honorable  Wal- 
lace E.Burkee: 

Proclamation — State  or  Wisconsin 

Whereas,  most  Wisconsin  citizens  are  of 
foreign  extraction,  many  of  them  being  for- 
eign born;  and 

Whereas,  many  of  the  countries  from 
which  Wisconsin  residents  stem  are  now  un- 
der forced  totalitarian  rule  where  friends, 
relatives  .ind  loved  ones  are  often  forcibly 
held  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains; 
and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Congress  re- 
solved on  July  17.  1959.  to  proclaim  the  third 
week  of  July  as  "Captive  Nations  Week";  and 

Whereas,  ceremonies  in  Wisconsin  com- 
memorating Captive  Nations  Week  will  be 
held  m  the  City  of  Kenosha  on  Sunday,  June 
30,  1968.  at  St.  Therese's  Parish  Park; 

Now.  therefore,  I.  Warren  P.  Knowles,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  July  14  through  20. 
1968.  as  Captive  Nations  Week  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  and  I  urge  all  our  citizens  to 
participate  in  the  week's  activities  as  their 
consciences  direct. 

In  Testimony  Whereof.  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  ol 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  to  be  affixed.  Done 
at  the  Capitol  In  the  City  of  Macilson  this 
twenty-seventh  day  of  June  in  the  year  ol 
our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-eight. 

Warren  P.  Knowles. 

Governor. 

Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  enslavement  of  once  free  peo- 
ples and  nations  by  the  Communist  rulers  of 
Russia  and  China  is  a  source  of  deep  concern 
to  all  Iree-thlnklng  and  freedom-loving  men 
and  women;  and 

Whereas,  the  subjugation  of  these  peoples 
and  nations  Is  a  moral  crime  against  human- 
ity and  a  legal  crime  against  International 
law;  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  necessary  that  we  continue 
to  denounce  this  tyranny  and  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  keep  alive  the  hopes  for  freedom 
of  the  Captive  Peoples  behind  the  Iron  and 
Bamboo  curtains;   and 

Whereas,  it  is  proper  that  we  periodically 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
by  proclaiming  our  unity  of  purpose  with 
these  peoples  and  pledging  our  assistance 
In  their  unceasing  struggle  to  overthrow  the 
oppressive  yoke  of  tyranny; 

Now.  therefore.  I  William  H.  Beyer,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Racine,  hereby  proclaim  the 
week  beginning  June  30,  1968.  as  Captive 
Nations  Week  in  the  City  of  Racine,  and 
call  v.pon  all  of  the  people  of  this  city  to 
observe  that  week  by  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  City  of 
Racine  to  be  affixed  this  6th  dav  of  June. 
1968. 

William  H.  Beyer. 

Mayor. 

Proclamation 

Whereas  the  greatness  of  the  United  States 
is  in  large  part  attributable  to  its  having 
been  able,  through  the  democratic  process, 
to  achieve  a  harmonious  national  unity  of  Its 
people,  even  though  they  stem  from  the  most 
diverse  of  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic  back- 
grounds; and 

Whereas  this  harmonious  unification  of 
the  diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  has 
led  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  possess 
a  warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the 
aspirations  of  peoples  everywhere  and  to  rec- 


ognize  the   natural   interdependency   of   the 
peoples   and   nations   of   the   world;    and 

Whereas  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world's  population  by  Communist 
imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the  idea 
of  peaceful  coexistence  between  nations  and 
constitutes  a  detriment  to  the  material  bonds 
of  understanding  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  other  peoples; 

Now.  Therefore.  I.  Wallace  E.  Burkee, 
Mayor  of  Kenosha,  do  hereby  proclaim  Sun- 
day, June  30.  1968  to  be  designated  to  com- 
memorate Captive  Nations  Week  and  invite 
the  people  of  Kenosha  to  observe  this  time 
with   appropriate   ceremonies   and   activities. 

Dated  this  27th  day  of  June.  1968. 

Wallace  E  Burkee. 

Mayor. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
plea.sed  to  join  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Pi.oonl  in  this  year's 
Hou.se  commemoration  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  admini.stiation's 
policy  of  coexistence  and  blind  trust  in 
the  Soviet  Union  brought  our  Nation  to 
the  brink  of  international  disa.ster  since 
we  find  the  diabolic  presence  of  world 
communism  in  every  world  trouble  spot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  a  realistic 
evaluation  of  foreign  affairs  would 
clearly  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  tru.st- 
ing  any  Communist  dictatorship.  That 
is  why  commemoration  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  assumes  extraordinary  sig- 
nificance. World  War  II  diplomacy,  the 
means  by  which  the  Soviet  Union  seized 
control  of  Eastern  Europe,  is  an  open 
book  and  should  serve  as  a  con.stant 
leminder  of  the  tragedy  that  befell  over 
100  million  previously  free  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  memorable  oc- 
casion of  the  10th  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week,  I  take  pleasure  in  intro- 
ducing the  Captive  Nations  Week  pro- 
clamations issued  by  Gov.  Samuel  H. 
Shapiro  of  my  State  of  Illinois;  Gov. 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  of  New  York;  Gov. 
Claude  R.  Kirk.  Jr..  of  Florida:  Gov. 
Charles  L.  Terry.  Jr..  of  Delaware;  Mayor 
John  V.  Lindsay,  of  New  York  City;  and 
Mayor  Edwin  W.  Wade  of  Long  Beach, 
Calif.: 

Proclamation — State  ok  Illinois 

Whereas.  The  United  States  of  America 
has  achieved,  through  the  democratic  proc- 
ess, a  harmonious  national  unity  of  its  peo- 
ple though  they  .stem  from  the  most  tilverse 
of  racial,  religious  and  ethnic  backgrounds, 
and 

Whereas.  The  enslavement  of  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  world's  population  by  Com- 
munist imperialism  constitutes  a  cietrlment 
to  the  natural  bonds  of  understanding  be- 
iween  the  people  of  our  nation  and  other 
peoples,  and 

Whereas.  The  uniflcation  of  diverse  ele- 
ments of  our  own  tree  society  has  led  our 
people  to  possess  a  warm  understanding  and 
sympathy  lor  the  aspirations  of  peoples 
everywhere  and  to  recognize  the  natural 
interdependency  of  the  peoples  and  nations 
of    the    world,    and 

Whereas.  The  President  of  the  United 
Stales  has  been  authorized  by  Congress  to 
designate  the  third  week  in  July  1968  as 
Captive  Nations  Week  to  be  observed  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

Now.  therelore.  I.  Samuel  H.  Shapiro.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Illinois,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  third  week  in  July  1968.  to  be 
Captive  Nations  Week  in  Illinois,  and  re- 
quest the  appropriate  observance  of  this 
important  occasion. 

In  Witness  Whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 


my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
Slate  of  Illinois  to  be  affixed 

Done  at  the  Capitol  in  the  City  of  Spring- 
field, this  ninth  day  of  July,  in  the  Year  if 
Our  I/ord  one  thousand  nine  hunc.red  and 
Flxty-eight.  and  of  the  State  of  Illinois  the 
<ine  hundred  and  fiftieth. 

Samvel  H.  Shapiro. 

Governor. 

Proclamation-   .State  of   New  York 

The  fate  of  the  peoples  under  Communism 
remains  a  deep  concern  of  all  men  com- 
mitted to  the  liberty  and  integrity  of  each 
individual   human   being. 

The  resiliency  of  the  human  spirit  is  ex- 
emplified currently  by  the  welcome  efforts 
of  the  Czechoslovak  people  and  government 
to  assert  anew  their  humanist  and  demo- 
cratic tradition.  The  greater  freedom  of  the 
Czechoslovak  people  can  be  a  threat  to  no 
one.  and  it  is  compatible  with  the  security  of 
everyone. 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  Communist 
world  has  moved  with  startling  .speed  away 
from  a  unity  that  once  appeared  wholly 
monolithic.  Within  Communist  nations, 
there  appear  the  intellectual  ferment  and 
political  unpredictability  of  a  new  genera- 
tion of  leaders;  th«  people  are  finding  even 
bolder  ways  to  assert   their  own  minds 

In  the  last  analysis,  our  power  in  the  world 
critically  depends  on  our  commitment  to  the 
progress  and  freedom  of  all  peoples.  Peoples 
everywhere  look  to  us  for  leadership  in  bring- 
ing about  their  liberation  and  independence 
and  in  restoring  the  enjoyment  of  tlielr 
religious  freedoms 

We  Americans  .ire  proud  that  many  refu- 
gees from  oppressed  countries  have  found 
asylum  in  the  home  of  the  free.  We  have 
benefited  from  their  coming.  They  have  be- 
come valued  neighbors,  loyal  and  industrious 
contributors  to  our  national  life. 

In  a  divided  world,  the  future  of  their 
fellow  men  in  the  Captive  Nations  must  be 
the  concern  of  free  peoples  everywhere. 

Now.  Therefore.  I.  Nel.son  A.  Rockefeller. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  do  hereby 
ijroclalm  July  14-20.  1968.  as  Captive  Na- 
tions   Week  in  New  York  State. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Privy  Seal 
of  the  State  at  the  Capitol  in  the  City  of 
Albany  this  first  day  of  July  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
.sixty-eight. 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 


Proclamation—  State  of  Florida 
Whereas,  the  United  States  has  become  a 
great  nation  due  to  its  ability  through  the 
democratic  process,  to  achieve  an  harmonious 
unity  of  its  people  despite  the  diversity  of 
racial,  religious  and  ethnic  backgrounds,  and 
Whereas,  this  harmonious  unity  of  our  free 
society  has  led  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  have  a  warm  understanding  for  the  aspira- 
tions and  interdependency  of  the  people  and 
nations  of  the  world,  and 

Whereas,  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world's  pxjptilation  by  Communist 
imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  peaceful  co- 
existence between  nations  and  r.Tises  a  bar- 
rier to  the  natural  bonds  of  understanding 
between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
other  people,  and 

Whereas,  these  captive  nations  look  to  the 
United  States  for  leadership  in  bringing 
abovtt  their  liber.ition  and  restoration  of  their 
religious  freedom,  and 

Whereas.  It  is  vital  to  our  nation's  se- 
curity that  the  desires  of  these  captive  people 
lit-  kept  alive  as  a  deterrent  to  war  .;nd  a 
means  of  obtaining  a  lasting  peace,  and 

WhereEis,  it  is  proper  that  we  clearly  show 
these  people  through  an  appropriate  cere- 
mony that  we  share  their  aspirations; 

Now.  therefore.  I,  Claude  R  Kirk.  Jr.,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Stiite  of  Florida  do  hereby  pro- 
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claim    July    14-20.    1«68    as   Cbptlve   N'atlons 
Week  In  the  State  of  Florida. 

In   witness   whereof.   I   hav*  hereunto  set 

my  hand  and  caused  the  Grtat  Seal  of  the 

State  of  Florida  to  be  affixed  at  Tallahassee, 

the  Capital,   this   3    day   of   July.   A.D..    1968. 

Claude  R.  KntK.  Jr., 

I       Governor. 

Statement  by  Gov.  Charles  h.  Terry.  Jr  .  in 
Observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 

The  President  of  the  United  States.  In 
compliance  with  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Congress  (PL.  86-90)  has  designated  the 
third  week  in  July  as  Captlv^  Nations  Week, 
and  has  invited  Americans  [everywhere  to 
Join  In  demonstrations  of  iupport  of  the 
Just  aspirations  of  all  captlv*  peoples. 

Delawareans  and  all  freedojii-lovlng  Amer- 
icans are  linked  by  bonds  of  (pniUy  and  prin- 
ciples to  the  people  within  those  countries 
that  stifle  freedom.  We  wish  !  br  those  people 
in  virtual  bondage  the  sarr^  '  freedoms  and 
Justice  which  we  enjoy  m  Ai  lerlca. 

In  recognition  of  the  facj  that  the  sub- 
jected nations  look  to  the  t  nited  States  as 
the  citadeT  of  human  freed!  m,  it  gives  me 
pleasure  dif  Governor  of  th^  State  of  Dela- 
ware to  designate  the  weehj  of  July  14-20. 
1968.  as  "Captive  Nations  W(  ek."  and  I  urge 
all  citizens  of  the  'First  Si  ^te"  t»  Join  In 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  mctivlties  which 
will  demonstrate  to  oppressw  people  every- 
where that  we  support  theirideslre  for  free- 
dom and  independence.  Let  m  pray  that  the 
chains  of  tyranny  give  wajf  to  deliverance 
and  freedom. 


Text  or  Mayor  Lindsay's  j 
Whereas :     The     Congress 


Proclamation 
\)t  the  United 
States  by  unanimous  vote  pissed  Public  Law 
86-90  establishing  the  3rd  \  eek  In  July  of 
each  year  as  Captive  Nation  Week  and  In- 
viting the  people  of  the  Unit  id  States  to  ob- 
serve this  week  with  appr  prlate  prayers, 
ceremonies  and  activities  ( 
sympathy  with  and  support 
pLratlons  of  captive  peoples  ar  freedom  and 
Independence:  and 

Whereas:  The  people  of  E 
tral  Europe  as  well  as  thos(  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  .ire  being  denl  d  fundamental 
human  rights  in  pursuing  th  Ir  own  destiny; 
and 

Whereas:   The  desire  for  11  lerty  and  inde- 
pendence by   the  overwhelm 
peoples    in    these    conquerei 
stitutes  a  powerful  deterrent 
aggression:  and 

Whereas:    The    freedom-lc 
the  captive  nations  look  to 
United    States    fori  leadersl' 
their  freedom  and  Independe 

Now.  therefore.  I.  John 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  dc 
the  week  of  July  14-20.  1968 
tions  Week"  in  New  York  Cf 
our  citizens  to  observe  this  veek  by  offering 
prayers  and  dedicating  the  '  efforts  for  the 
peaceful  liberation  of  opprf  sed  and  subju- 
gated peoples  all  over  the  woi 

Proclamation — Long  B  ach,  Calif. 
Whereas,  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 


presslng    their 
or  the  Just  as- 


itern  and  Cen- 


ng  majority  of 
nations    con- 
to  tyranny  and 


ing  peoples  of 
e  people  of  the 
p  in  attaining 
ce. 

Lindsay.  Mayor 

ereby  proclaim 

as  "Captive  Na- 

y.  and  call  upon 


direct  and  in- 
X)  the  subjuga- 
peoples  of  many 

rid.    East    Ger- 


sian    Communists,    throughf  ( 

direct  aggression,  have  led 

tlon  and  enslavement  of  thti 

nations    throughout    the 

many,  Hungary.  Poland,  Nofth  Korea.  North 

■Vietnam  and  Cuba,  to  namdbut  a  few:  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  Iverty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelntlng  majority  of 
peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterreni  to  any  ambi- 
tions of  Communist  leader^  to  Initiate  a 
major  war;  and  f 

Whereas,  the  freedom-lovtng  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations  look  to  ttw  United  States 
as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people   of   the   United   Stateei  as   leaders   in 


bringing  about  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  by  unanimous  voted  passed  Public 
Law  86-90  establishing  the  third  week  in 
July  each  year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and 
inviting  the  People  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate  prayers, 
ceremonies  and  activities;  expressing  their 
sympathy  with  an  suppdrt  for  the  Just  as- 
pirations of  captive  peoples  for  freedom  and 
independence : 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Edwin  W.  Wade,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Long  Beach,  with  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  City  Council,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  July  14-20.  1968.  as 
Captive  Nations  Week  In  Long  Beach,  and 
call  upon  all  our  citizens  to  Join  with  others 
in  observing  this  week  by  offering  prayers 
and  dedicating  their  efforts  for  the  peaceful 
liberation  of  oppressed  and  subjugated 
peoples  all  over  the  world. 

Edwin  W.  Wade, 

Afoyor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  further  elaborations  of 
my  remarks  on  this  event,  I  append  as 
parts  of  my  statement  the  remarkable 
address  delivered  recently  by  the  Honor- 
able Gerald  R.  Ford,  our  minority  leader, 
on  the  50th  anniversaiT  of  Ukrainian  In- 
dependence Day.  an  illuminating  article 
written    by    Dr.    Lev    E.    Dobriansky    of 
Georgetown     University,     titled      "New 
Pathways   for  U.S.   Leadership,  "   which 
appeared  in  the  spring  issue  of  the  au- 
thoritative journal  of  East  Europe  and 
Asian  Affairs,  the  Ukrainian  Quarterly, 
and   an   item    on    the    New    York    City 
Captive  Nations  Week  Observance: 
Address  by  Representative  Qcrald  R.  Ford, 
Minority  Leader  op  the  U  S.  House  or  Rep- 
resentatives.  AT   A   Dinner    Marking   the 
50th  Anniversary  of  Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence Day,  June  1,  1968 

"To  us  is  given  the  honor  of  striking  a  blow 
for  freedom  which  will  live  in  history,  and  In 
the  better  days  that  He  ahead  men  will  speak 
with  pride  of  our  doings." 

These  words  are  most  appropriate  to  this 
occasion.  Although  they  may  seem  to  have 
been  written  for  this  commemoration,  they 
were  spoken  by  Viscount  Montgomery-  - 
"Monty"  of  World  War  II  fame — to  the  men 
who  fought  under  him.  The  occasion  was  the 
Allied  invasion  of  Europe  In  1944. 

I  have  recalled  Monty's  words  In  order  to 
command  you  for  striking  a  blow  for  freedom 
by  commemorating  a  freedom  once  enjoyed 
and  long  denied — the  freedom  of  Ukraine. 
And  I  know,  like  Marshal  Montgomery,  that 
in  the  better  days  that  He  ahead  others  will 
speak  with  pride  of  our  doings.  And  there  will 
be  bMter  days! 

Just  as  Montgomery's  words  Inspired  his 
men  on  the  eve  of  an  historic  Invasion,  this 
evening  let  them  be  the  rallying  call  for  the 
onset  of  a  moral  invasion  by  you  upon  the 
conscience  of  the  world.  Let  us  resolve  this 
evening  to  Impress  upon  the  conscience  of 
America  and  the  world  the  Immutable  prin- 
ciple that  no  man  Is  wholly  free  until  all  men 
are  free. 

The  groundwork  for  an  ideological  on- 
slaught has  been  laid.  Our  efforts  in  the  past 
attest  to  this. 

Every  year  on  January  22nd,  my  colleagues 
and  I  In  the  Congress  commemorate  the 
Ukrainian  Declaration  of  Independence.  We 
do  this  not  merely  to  pay  lip  service  to  our 
constituents  of  Ukrainian  descent  but  be- 
cause of  a  sincere  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  our  world  still  bears  witness  to  a  shame- 
less rape — an  Imperialism  that  must  not  be 
forgotten. 

Since  Its  proclamation  In  1959.  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Resolution  has  served  to  recall 
our  commitment  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
for  all  men. 


For  years  i  have  supported  the  proposal 
for  a  special  House  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
tive Nations.  It  Is  my  belief  that  In  this  way. 
the  Issue  of  Soviet  Ru,sslan  imperialism  will 
become  the  focal  point  of  our  active  atten- 
tion and  concern.  The  captive  peoples  of 
Europe,  Asia  and  Latin  America  will  then 
not  merely  be  the  topic  of  an  annual  com- 
memoration during  the  third  week  of  July, 
but  will  rather  occupy  our  thoughts  con- 
stantly. 

This  Is  as  It  mvist  be.  for  Soviet  Russian 
colonialism  is  not  a  mere  slogan,  it  Is  a  fact 
of  life.  For  this  reason  I  will  continue  to 
call  for  a  special  committee  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  study  the  plight  (/i 
the  Russian-dominated  nations. 

In  this  vein  I  have  supported,  and  will 
continue  to  support,  a  proposal  for  a  total 
Congressional  review  of  United  States  policy 
toward  the  Soviet  Union.  The  reasons  for 
such  .1  review  I  believe  to  be  obvious. 

How  Is  it  possible  to  .spend  billions  of 
dollars  and  sacrifice  thousands  of  lives  flghl- 
ing  communism  in  Southeast  Asia  while  at 
the  same  time  supplying  goods  and  materiel 
to  the  Red  states  of  Eastern  Europe,  goods 
that  eventually  may  find  their  way  to  North 
Vietnam? 

We  must  review  this  whole  sad  policy — a 
review  that  has  never  been  undertaken  In 
the  entire  history  of  our  relations  with  tho 
U.S.S.R.  I  pledge  my  whole-hearted  support 
In   this  cause. 

Our  government,  regardless  of  the  Admin- 
istration in  the  White  House,  has  pressed 
time  and  again  the  Issue  of  Soviet  Russian 
imperlo-colonlallsm  In  the  United  Nations. 
Perhaps  we  have  not  persisted  enough.  We 
must,  therefore,  continue  to  call  for  con- 
sideration of  Russian  colonialism  In  the 
Security   Council   of   the  United   Nations. 

The  world  must  not  be  allowed  to  forget 
the  millions  living  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
The  fact  that  they  are  deprived  of  true  free- 
dom makes  our  liberty  so  much  less  re- 
warding. 

The  United  Nations  charter  pledges  free- 
dom and  independence  to  all  peoples.  The 
late  Adlal  Stevenson,  former  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  was  keenly  aware  of 
this  when  he  enumernted  the  details  of  So- 
viet Russian  colonialism  in  his  famous  mem- 
orandum of  November  25.  1961.  In  It.  he 
bared  the  great  Moscow  He — a  Actional 
"union"  of  nations  welded  together  by  a  fac- 
tual record  of  ferocity  and  barbarism  un- 
matched In  human  history. 

I  urge  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  Insist  that  the  sordid  record  of  imperialist 
Russian  aggrandizement  be  placed  on  the 
agenda  of  the  United  Nations.  For  It  Is  there, 
in  the  court  of  world  opinion,  that  an  Indict- 
ment can  be  brought  and  a  verdict  rendered. 

This  afternoon,  you  paid  due  homage  to 
Ukraine's  great  poet  laureate,  the  indomi- 
table Taras  Shevchenko.  His  personal  cour- 
age, as  well  .OS  his  poetic  genius,  is  known 
to  us  all.  I  am  particularly  proud  that  a 
statue  of  this  great  fighter  for  freedom  occu- 
pies a  prominent  place  in  the  capital  of  our 
nation.  I  am  likewise  proud  to  have  been 
among  those  who  supported  early  the  erect- 
ing of  a  monument  to  such  a  gallant  and 
talented  individual.  His  statue,  and  the 
pleasant  park  In  which  It  stands,  serves  as  a 
dally  reminder  to  all  who  pass  that  America 
is  proud  of  all  men  who  stand  with  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  Justice. 

Likewise.  I  strongly  support  the  call  for 
the  Issuance  of  a  memorial  stamp  commemo- 
rating Taras  Shevchenko  and  all  those  who 
like  him,  hold  personal  freedom  and  dignity 
as  God-given  rights  which  no  government 
can  deny.  Such  a  stamp  would  serve  to  re- 
mind all  Americans  that  these  basic  rights 
cannot — must  not — be  denied  to  anyone. 
Our  duty  as  Americans  Is  to  work  towEird 
this  goal. 

Our  nation  today  Is  In  the  midst  of  tur- 
moil and  upheaval.  Values  and  Ideals  which 
once   were   treasured  are   now   cast   aside   in 
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the  name  of  '•liberalization"  and  'progress." 
Our  flag  Is  torn  and  spat  upon  Our  president 
is  burned  In  effigy.  Draft  cards  are  burned, 
and  our  universities  overrim  by  student  ac- 
tivists. All  this  in  the  name  of  freedom. 

The  people  of  Ukraine,  as  well  as  the  peo- 
ple of  Estonia.  Latvia  and  Lithuania,  could 
te.ach  these  Americans  a  lesson  In  the  mean- 
ing of  freedom!  How  well  they  know  what 
the  lack  of  freedom  means  in  their  dally 
lives! 

I  have  always  retained  a  special  affection 
for  Americans  of  foreign  extraction,  for  they, 
better  than  most  Americans,  realize  the  Joy 
that  being  an  American  brings.  They  are 
among  America's  best  citizens,  for  they  and 
their  fathers  have  experienced  what  has  been 
called  "the  American  Dream." 

But  there  is,  In  fact,  no  one  American 
Dream,  but  millions  of  them  These  dreams 
are  the  goals  and  aspirations  of  all  those 
who.  having  fled  one  tyranny  or  another, 
seek  to  build  a  better  life  in  America 

You,  or  your  forefathers,  have  known  this 
quest.  You  have  dared  to  dream  the  impos- 
.slble  dream. 

Americanism  and  love  of  country  tran- 
scend polltlclal  bounds.  Among  you,  I  am 
.sure,  are  Republicans  and  Democrats,  liberals 
and  conservatives.  But  we  are  all  united  by 
the  common  cause  of  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  and  the  ideals  set  forth  In  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence 

I  appeal  to  all  Americans  of  foreign  descent 
to  assert  themselves  through  the  American 
political  process  and  thereby  help  bring  back 
to  America  an  appreciation  of  those  qualities 
upon  which  this  democracy  was  founded — 
brotherhood,  harmony,  freedom  and  Justice 
The  role  of  the  nationality  groups  in 
America's  progress  and  development  has  been 
a  vital  and  undeniable  one.  In  this  period 
of  our  history,  a  re-affirmatlon  of  this  spirit 
is  needed  more  than  ever. 

I  would  like  you  to  join  in  this  endeavor, 
regardless  of  your  political  affiliation,  for  the 
future  of  America  may  well  hang  In  the 
balance. 

Our  Declaration  of  Independence  must  be- 
come a  viable  document:  its  spirit  must  live 
again  In  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  Amer- 
icans. 

Fifty  long  years  have  passed  Into  history 
since  that  momentous  day  back  in  January 
of  1918  when  your  forbears  declared  their 
independence  from  the  oppressive  yoke  of 
Soviet  Russia  and  hundreds  of  years  of  Rus- 
sian subjugation. 

A  few  brief  years  later,  in  1923,  the  black 
cloud  once  again  settled  over  Ukraine,  there 
to  remain  until  the  present  day.  And  that 
is  the  reason  for  our  Joining  together  each 
vear — to  keep  alive  the  flame  of  hope  that  we 
know  win  someday  prove  a  reality — a  restored 
ireedom  to  an  independent  Ukraine. 

As  we  tonight  remember  those  less  fortu- 
nate than  ourselves,  let  us  re-dedicate  our- 
selves to  the  concept  of  "one  nation,  under 
God.  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all." 

Let  us  further  dedicate  ourselves  toward 
working  for  the  international  application  of 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  so  that  our 
icorld  will  be  one  world,  guided  by  Divine 
Providence,  with  all  people  sharing  in  the 
rewards  that  universal  freedom  and  Justice 
can  bring. 

Then  can  we  say  we  have  "fought  the  good 
fight;''  we  have  served  the  cause  of  all  good 
men. 


[From  the  Ukrainian  Quarterly] 
New  Pathways  for  U.S.  Leadership 
(By  Lev  E.  Dobriansky) 
The    mounting    confusion    in    the    United 
States  concerning  its  presence  in  Vietnam,  Its 
role  In  the  Middle  East.  Its  policy  toward  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Red  states  In  Central 
Europe.  Just  to  mention  a  few  areas  of  dan- 
gerous portent.  Is  a  barometer  of  the  Increas- 
ine  lack  of  leadership  and  vision  shown  by 
this  supposed  leader  of  the  Free  World.  Reli- 


ance on  sheer,  brute  power,  whether  military 
or  economic,  to  bolster  the  American  Image 
Is  rapidly  corroding  as  the  depressing  aspects 
of  our  military  engagement  in  Vietnam  are 
soberly  appraised  and  the  successive  batter- 
ing of  the  dollar  in  the  international  gold 
market  becomes  more  generally  understood. 
Add  to  these  developments  the  shameful 
Pueblo  incident,  the  spread  of  irresponsible 
dissent  In  the  United  States,  and  the  wide- 
spread fear  of  guerrilla  warfare  in  large 
American  cities  during  the  hot  months,  the 
image  of  the  Free  World  leader  looks  rather 
beaten,  weak  and  sick.  And  at  that,  need- 
lessly so. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  there  is  good 
cause  for  optimism  over  the  long  pull.  The 
present  period  of  mass  confusion  is  not 
unique  in  our  history.  As  an  excellent  synop- 
sis of  similar  periods  in  the  past  shows,  the 
Revolutionary  War,  the  War  of  1812.  the 
Mexican  War.  the  Civil  War.  both  World  Wars, 
and  the  Korean  War  were  also  phases  marked 
by  dissent,  campus  uproar  and  eccentric- 
ities, demands  for  review,  the  conduct  of 
warfare  by  commissions,  and  recurring  de- 
crease In  enthusiasm  for  war  as  well  as  draft- 
dodging  and  the  like.'  If  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory have  forceful  meaning,  and  empirical 
evidence  suggests  they  do.  we  can  look  for- 
ward toward  many  productive  results  from 
this  period  of  confusion,  contention,  and  un- 
certainly. Indeed,  this  is  all  in  the  nature 
of  the  democratic  process  and.  God  willing, 
given  the  time,  out  of  this  purgative  process 
a  stroui?  leadership,  a  renewed  dedication  to 
the  moral  and  religious  principles  found  in 
our  own  Declaration  of  Independence,  more 
enlightened  foreign  pcHcles,  and  the  real  and 
true  image  of  America  will  certainly  evolve. 
the  new  pathways 
In  the  midst  of  confusion,  contradictory 
policies,  and  many  illusions  regarding  the 
Cold  War.  the  communist  mythology,  peace- 
ful coexistence  and  so  forth,  there  are 
healthy  indications  of  critical  thought  being 
given  to  new  pathways  for  U.S.  leadership. 
For  many  of  these,  the  thought  still  Is  In  an 
embryonic  stage,  and  different  emphases  are 
placed  on  various  developments.  Here,  let  us 
survey  the  suggested  new  pathways  and. 
with  appropriate  current  emphasis,  concen- 
trate on  a  movement  which  in  time  will  have 
its  impact  upon  all  parts  of  the  world — one 
that  emerges  from  Free  Asia. 

First,  of  course.  Is  a  new  pathway  leading 
to  Vietnam  and  the  victorious  resolution  of 
the  problems  confronting  us  there.  Our  mil- 
itary presence  in  this  area  has  been,  to  say 
the  least,  a  confused  one,  although  many 
line  military  officers  have  long  recognized 
the  relative  futility  of  conventional  war  tac- 
tics in  an  environment  that  screams  for  rev- 
olutionary warfare  responses  and  offense. 
Senator  Russell  of  Georgia  properly  criti- 
cized General  Westmoreland  for  applying 
"World  War  II  tactics"  in  a  theater  of  oper- 
ations which  is  most  tinsulted  to  them.  But 
what  in  another  context  is  more  Important 
Is  the  persistent  demand  In  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress for  a  review  of  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam.^ 
A  Congressional  review  Involving  public 
hearings  would  demonstrate  the  shallowness 
of  those  who  oppose  our  engagement  In  Viet- 
nam and.  at  the  same  time,  would  enable 
many  competent  analysts  to  show  the  short- 
comings of  the  Administration's  policy  in 
that  war-torn  country.  Certainly,  the  ab- 
surdities of  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy's  8- 
polnt  program  to  end  the  Vietnam  war  (e.g. 
'  Cea-^e  attempts  to  uproot  the  Vletcong  from 
areas  they  have  controlled  for  many  years") 


would  be  properly  publicized."  In  short,  the 
Vietnam  case  should  be  thoroughly  and 
openly  reviewed,  and  one  conclusive  result 
of  such  a  review  would  be  a  more  sober  pub- 
lic awareness  of  the  fact  that  Vietnam  can- 
not be  divorced  from  Red  operations  In  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  roles  of  Pelplng  and 
Moscow  would  receive  basic  value.  The  plight 
of  the  captive  17  million  North  Vietnamese 
would  be  placed  In  sound  perspective.  The 
healthy  sign  in  all  of  this  Is  the  growing 
recognition  that  Vietnam  Is  not  an  Isolated 
case  of  Red  aggression  but  rather  a  continu- 
ation of  Red  psycho-poUtlcal  warfare  In  the 
world  at  large. 

The  second  new  pathway  for  American 
leadership  Is  the  equally  growing  realiza- 
tion In  responsible  quarters  that  we  are  con- 
spicuously deficient  in  the  art  of  psycho- 
polltlcal  warfare.  Our  bungling  In  Vietnam 
Is  an  excellent  example  of  this.  Naive  state- 
ments on  the  part  of  some  of  our  leaders 
Illustrate  the  deficiency  further,  as.  for  In- 
st.ince.  there  Is  no  Soviet  menace  now,  ac- 
cording to  Senator  Mansfield,  because  "The 
barriers  are  coming  down — trade,  travel  and 
other  exchanges,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Urals,  are  beginning  to  flourish."  '  Moscow's 
strategy  of  "peaceful  coexistence"  is  obvi- 
ously paying  handsome  dividends.  Mean- 
while, what  Informed  analysts  have  known 
for  some  time,  "wars  of  national  liberation" 
are  being  intensively  advanced  throughout 
southeast  Asia,  this  behind  the  shield  of 
"peaceful  coexistence."  One  columnist  who 
Is  beginning  to  learn  something  about  the 
art  of  psycho-polltlcal  warfare  accurately  ob- 
serves that  "In  every  Asian  country,  the  Com- 
munist underground  is  active."  but  he  con- 
cludes somewhat  erroneously  that  the  "ur- 
gent question,  which  the  policymakers  In 
Washington  have  yet  to  solve,  is  how  to  com- 
bat the  Guevara  strategy."^  Ernesto  Che 
Guevara,  the  Ctiban  revolutionary,  was  only 
.1  pygmy  compared  to  Russian  instructors  in 
the  art.  In  short,  these  foreign  experiences 
coupled  with  a  few  "hot  summer"  domestic 
outbreaks,  under  cover  of  poverty  and  civil 
rights,  should  revive  official  Interest  In  the 
Freedom  Academy  bill  for  training  along 
these  lines;  indeed,  a  new  pathway  for  Amer- 
ican leadership. 

Another  important  pathway  Is  the  slow 
but  sure  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  that  Soviet  Russian  imperlo-co- 
lonlallsm is  the  basic  and  ultimate  enemy, 
not  Communist  mythology,  nor  mainland 
China,  or  for  that  matter  any  other  part  of 
the  Red  Empire,  singly  or  In  toto.  Increas- 
ing numbers  of  Americans  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  Soviet  Russian  power  is  the  de- 
terminative factor  in  Asia,  the  Middle  East. 
Africa,  and  Latin  Americat.  Its  power  Is  re- 
flected in  North  Korea  and  Its  humiliating 
.issaults  against  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Korea;  it  shows  quite  clearly 
in  mainland  China  and  against  Mao  and  his 
regime:  It  is  the  essential  mainstay  of 
Hanoi's  aggression  In  South  Vietnam:  .ind 
it  is  making  considerable  Inroads  in  India. 
Pakistan  and  other  Asian  states  with  tactics 
ranking  from  offers  to  modernize  their  armies 
lo  economic  lures  of  all  kinds.  This  Russian 
power,  thriving  on  exploited,  captive  non- 
Russian  resources  within  and  without  the 
USSR,  Is  seen  also  among  the  Arabs  in  the 
Middle  East,  communist  elements  through- 
out Africa,  and  Cuba  and  many  states  In 
Latin  America.  Just  a  sensible  reading  of 
USSR's  gross  economic  product,  liberally  esti- 
mated today  at  S355  bllUon.  In  relation  to 
the   inferior,   aggregate   product  of   all   the 
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other  Red  states  combined,  wjtild  show  the 
base  of  the  threat  to  us  and  tlje  Free  World. 
Frivolous  talk  about  Communi.st  prilycen- 
trlsm.  the  we.ming-away  friin\  .Eussl  iii  dom- 
ination and  Influence  of  certairfasscrtlve  Red 
regimes,  such  as  Rumania.  Cz^cho-Slovakla. 
and  Yugoslavia,  the  Sovlet-Chlinese  rift,  and 

nu:iieroiis  other  splits  and  4lisagreenients 
Within  the  Red  Empire  is  a  pnrfect  measure 
Of  the  wishful  thinking  that  persists  In  this 
country  and  saps  the  leadership  whirh  we 
are  supposed  to  exercise  A  m«re  perception 
Into  the  power  structure  of  th0  Red  Empire. 
based  fundamentally  and  forc^ully  in  Mos- 
cow. Is  enough  to  show  the  laj^k  of  political 
common  sens*  displayed  by  wiose  clinging 
to  these  straws  of  wishful  thinking.  Plainly. 
would  any  leadership  In  a  nort-Riisslan  Red 
regime.  Including  Belgrade.  PBague.  Bucha- 
rest and  Pelplng,  seek  to  gvuifantee  Its  de- 
mise by  a  real  divorce  fron*  the  Russian 
power?  As  In  Vietnam,  real  imlty  Is  mani- 
fested by  all  when  the  chips  ari  down  Ready 
cognizance  of  this  essential  faoi  Is  spreading, 
and  as  one  editorial  aptly  pi»s  it.  "  'Poly- 
centrlc'  communism  is  no  Ifes  dangerous 
than  comfiltinism  totally  dlr«ted  by  Mos- 
cow, Ho  cm-  Minh  Kidel  Casiro  and  other 
figures  of  polycentrlc"  coiMiunlsm  are 
enormously  dangerous.  The)#  fit  Into  the 
overall  Soviet  plan  of  world  clnquest."  " 

No  doubt,   to  regain   full  pflpular   bal.mce 
along    this    pathway    and    at 
levels  of  leadership  will  requ 
As  an  example  of  Imbalance 
heard  today.  Just  consider  th 
and    others    which    I   shall    ti 
somewhat  signiflcant  when  w 
self-appointed     vigilantes     1 
States,    those    witch    hunter 
themselves  superduper  patrl 
are  always  talking  about  a  m< 
munlst   conspiracy   and    aboxi 
Infiltration  of  basic  Instltutlo: 
States.  Yet.  they  could  not 
munlst   In    the   State   Depart; 
sure,  there  are  antl-Commun 
many   who  wculd   defy   Inte 
munlsm.    misunderstanding 
core     enemy.     Soviet     Russia 
lonlallsm,  which  I  have  atte: 
in    the    first    chapter   of    my 
However,   reading  such   obst 
one    would    think    that    the 
Whites.   Philbys   and   countlei 
Just  ghosts 

The  final,  vital  pathway  lea^ 
of  the  captive  nations  and,  pa 
In  the  Soviet  Union  itself 
geous  opposition  shown  by  Ulralnlan  Intel 
lectuals  against  the  Russian/occupation  of 
their  Ukraine  and  all  Its  genocklal  manifesta- 
tions indicates  by  Itself  the  pBppetry  of  So- 
viet Ukraine  and  the  real  stale  of  afTalrs  In 
the  Soviet  Union  "  The  turbuleice  In  Ukraine, 
the  largest  non-Russian  captlfe  nation  both 
in  E^astern  Europe  and  the  sSvlet  Union,  Is 
further  seen  by  this  example^of  day-to-day 
propaganda:  "With  their  fll^y  ambitions. 
Imperialists  serve  all  kinds  of  renegades  and 
traitors.  They  attempt  to  expl^flt  the  various 
Ukrainian  anti-Soviet  Immlgrftnt  organiza- 
tions and  their  bosses,  who  hl<i  In  the  baclc 
alleys  of  the  capitalist  world  In  order  to 
escape  the  national  punishment  which  they 
deserved.  In  the  service  of  their  masters — the 
American  imperialists — these  organizations 
pile   slander   upon   slander   on   the  Ukraln- 
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Ian  nation,  and  its  sister  Russia."  '"  The  field 
of  nationalist  pressures  Is  not  restricted,  of 
course,  to  Ukraine  alone,  but  as  the  writer 
shows  in  a  continuing  conflict  with  a  lead- 
ing newspaper.  It  extends  to  every  other  cap- 
tive. non-Russian  area  In  the  USSR."  This 
pathway  should  lead  to  an  unprecedented 
Congressional  review  of  our  policy  toward  the 
Soviet  Union. 

ASIA     FOR     FREE     ASUNS 

With  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  still  attract- 
ing world  attention  and  the  problems  of  Asia 
remaining  In  the  forefront  of  dally  discus- 
sion, this  survey  on  pathways  to  U.S.  leader- 
ship can  now  emphasize  a  new  pathway  being 
forged  by  Free  Asians  themselves,  and  yet 
one  that  can  serve  as  an  excellent  pathway 
for  our  own  leadership  in  the  spirit  of  Asia 
for  Free  Asians.  This  pathway  hinges  on  the 
new  world  antl-Communlst  movement  gen- 
erated In  the  Par  East  under  the  sponsorship 
of  WACL. 

WACL  (pronounced  'Wah-kr*  is  a  new 
sjinbol  circulating  In  all  of  Free  Asia.  Because 
of  dominant  developments  in  Asia  and  their 
ramifications  In  other  sectors  of  the  globe,  it 
should  become  a  familiar  trademark  In  the 
Free  World  at  large.  WACL  stands  for  the 
World  Antl-Communlst  League,  and  its 
origin,  scope  and  Impact  have  at  this  time  the 
same  ring  as  ASPAC  (Asian  and  Pacific  Coun- 
cil, a  ministerial  conference  body)  and  ASPU 
(Asian  Parliamentarians  Union  i. 

Similar  to  these  new  Asian  Institutions. 
WACL  represents  another  formidable  stride 
in  creating  an  Asia  for  FYee  Asians.  Unlike 
them.  It  seeks  to  project  Itself  on  a  globnl 
scale.  Integrating  the  popular  movement  for 
an  expanded  Free  Asia  with  the  struggles 
for  national  Independence  and  democratic 
growth  on  both  sides  of  our  divided  world. 
It  seeks  to  relate  Itself  with  every  force  for 
national  self-determination  and  independ- 
ence in  the  Soviet  Union.  Also  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  these  and  similar  Institutions,  which 
by  and  large  are  governmental,  the  World 
Antl-Communlst  League  Is  founded  on  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  private,  non-govern- 
mental organizations  with  grass-root  moor- 
ings and  with  orientations  that  are  acutely 
attuned  to  the  revolutionary  tyiJe  of  warfare 
being  waged  by  the  Red  imperio-colonlalists. 

These  free  Asians  are  dally  targets  of  the 
Reds.  Faced  by  the  immediate  realities  of 
Red  aggression  and  psycho-polltlcal  warfare, 
the  free  Asians  who  are  responsible  for 
WACL,  may  yet  perform  a  valuable  service 
for  the  security  of  the  United  States  by  ef- 
fectively counteracting  some  of  the  unreal- 
istic and  even  nonsensical  notions  gripping 
the  minds  of  several  of  our  public  figures. 
When  a  Senator  Thruston  B.  Morton  states 
that  "American  foreign  policy  is  hung  up 
on  the  dated  dogma  of  the  cold  war."  a 
WACL  Korean  who  has  Just  observed  the 
near-assassination  of  his  President  by  a  band 
of  North  Korean  {>sycho-polltlcal  warriors 
and  senses  deeply  tlie  humiliation  caused 
the  United  States  by  the  Pueblo  Incident, 
doubtlessly  asks  himself  "In  what  dream 
world  does  this  representative  of  Kentucky 
live?"  " 

But.  In  ways  of  human  reactions,  this 
surely  is  not  all.  For  example,  a  WACL  Chi- 
nese, who  grieves  over  the  millions  of  cap- 
tive brethren  recently  slaughtered  by  Mao's 
"cultural  revolution"  and  hears  dally  Pel- 
plng's  threats  against  Free  China,  cannot  but 
think  that  what  follows  is  a  voice  from  a 
world  of  make-believe.  "We  cannot  wage 
holy  wars  of  antl-Communlsm. '"  says  Sena- 
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tor  Charles  H  Percy  of  Illinois  ■'  "If  we  re- 
main Inflexibly  addicted  to  a  world  view 
which  is  no  longer  relevant,  we  shall  soon 
lose  any  semblance  of  leadership."  he  says. 
Quite  plainly,  no  respectable  analyst  has  ever 
urged  any  melodramatic  "holy  war  of  anti- 
Communism";  rather,  the  prime  objective 
has  consistently  been  an  understanding  of 
the  techniques  of  psycho-polltlcal  warfare 
in  order  to  cope  with  persistent  Red  aggres- 
sion toward  the  ends  of  preserving  national 
freedom,  suivlng  off  a  hot  global  war  and 
eventually  expanding  the  areas  of  freedom 
The  WACL  Chinese  could  tell  the  Senator. 
"Live  with  us  for  a  while  on  Kinmen.  and 
you'll  learn  what  is  relevant  and  what  Is  not." 
The  recent  U.S.  suggestion  for  Free  China  to 
abandon  Kinmen  and  Matsu  because  of  costs 
is  another  example  of  illusory  existence 

In  addition  to  his  frequent,  unrealistic  ut- 
terances on  a  one-China  policy,  the  words 
of  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  would  sound 
equally  fantastic  to  a  WACL  Vietnamese 
The  Senate  Democratic  Leader  questions 
■policies  which  were  designed  two  decades 
ago  for  two  decades  ago  and  lareeU  for 
jousting  with  what  was  then  assumed  to 
be  the  Indivisible  monolith  of  Commu- 
nism." '  Despite  the  verbal  squabbles  amoBc 
the  Communist  Parties,  the  free  Vietnamese 
witnesses  a  complete  Red  solidarity  behind 
totalitarian  Hanoi,  with  monolitlilc  support 
in  one  form  or  another  flowing  from  Pelp- 
lng, Pyongyang.  Bucharest.  Prague.  Bel- 
grade, and  Havana  All  about  him  through- 
out Southeast  Asia.  In  Thailand.  Burma. 
Cambodia.  India.  Indonesia.  Laos,  and  the 
Philippines,  the  Conxmunlsts  are  pressing 
forward  their  revolutionary  warfare  against 
the  established  governments,  and  he  be- 
gins to  wonder,  "Have  some  American  lead- 
ers lost  all  sense  of  reality''" 

One  can  cite  numerous  other  expressions 
of  official  fantasy.  But  these  few  examples 
go  a  long  way  in  explaining  why  the  World 
Antl-Communlst  League  was  formed  by  free 
Asian  groups.  Alone  or  in  concert,  their  coxin- 
trles  could  not  withstand  the  subverting 
pressures  of  Red  psycho-polltlcal  warfare, 
backed  In  the  final  analysis  by  both  Peipinp 
and  Moscow.  They  know  all  too  well  that 
the  Independence  of  their  respective  na- 
tions and  the  hope  for  a  Free  Asia  depend 
ultimately  on  the  understanding  and  sup- 
port of  the  Free  World,  particularly  the 
United  States.  .\s  a  consequence.  WACL  was 
established  to  convey  on  the  popular  level 
the  realities  of  Red  aggression  against  the 
free  nations  of  Asia  and  to  Impress  upon  the 
world  the  growing  spirit  of  Asia  for  free 
Asians. 

Thus.  It  was  no  accident  that  WACL  was 
formally  planned  for  In  November,  1966  at 
the  12th  Conference  of  the  Asian  Peoples' 
Antl-Communlst  League  In  Seoul.  Korea 
Long  before  the  series  of  mounting  incidents 
precipitated  by  Pyongyang,  the  near-assas- 
sination of  President  Park,  the  Pueblo  hijack. 
and  doubtless  more  Red  provocations  In  the 
future,  It  became  quite  evidence  to  those 
conversant  with  Red  psycho-polltlcal  ma- 
neuverlngs  In  Asia  that  North  Korea  would 
serve  as  an  important  base  for  this  type  of 
warfare.  The  Red  Trlcontlnental  Conference 
in  Havana,  in  which  delegates  from  Moscow. 
Pelplng  and  other  Red  capitals  worked  in 
solidarity  at  the  beginning  of  1966.  desig- 
nated North  Korea  as  the  training  base  for 
psycho-polltlcal  operatives  throughout  .^sla. 
Also,  I  he  Russian-bred  North  Korean  Pre- 
mier. Klm-Il-sung,  waxed  Increasingly  bel- 
ligerent with  open  statements  on  "the  revo- 
Uitlonary  determination  to  liberate  their 
South  Korean  brothers  at  all  costs."  "to  sub- 
ordinate everything  to  the  struggle  to  accom- 
plish the  South  Korean  revolution. "  Tlie  role 
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of  Moscow  in  North  Korean  affairs  is  some- 
thing most  Americans  do  not  appreciate.'' 

APACL  Itself  is  a  living  and  moving  symbol 
in  Asia.  The  Asian  Peoples'  Anti-Communist 
League,  which  has  now  been  in  existence  for 
over  13  years  and  consists  of  members  from 
Australia.  China,  India,  Indonesia.  Japan. 
Korea.  Thailand.  Vietnam  and  others,  has 
created  an  unprecedented  organization  in 
WACL.  As  a  world  anti-Communist  center, 
it  Is  the  first  of  its  kind.  Spirited  by  free 
Asians,  WACL  naturally  places  at  this  time 
top  priority  on  the  problem  of  Asia.  Article 
3  of  Its  Charter  emphasizes  this,  but  it  al.so 
recognizes,  perhaps  somewhat  \aguely.  that 
at  some  future  date  th:s  priority  may  rest 
clsewliere. 

Timing  is  always  of  essence  Quite  appro- 
priatelv.  on  the  eve  of  the  50th  anniversarv 
of  the  Russian  Bolshevik  revoUitlon,  WACL 
was  concretely  launched  in  Taipei,  the  Re- 
public of  China.  At  the  end  of  September 
1967  the  First  Conference  of  the  World  Anti- 
Communist  League  was  held  in  a  five-day 
meeting  with  "220  delegates  and  observers 
from  67  countries  and  13  international  or- 
ganizations participating.  This  unique  event 
received  the  congratulatory  blessings  of  Pope 
Paul  VI.  The  President  of  the  Philippines. 
Ferdinand  Marcos,  hailed  WACL  as  "an  ex- 
pression of  strength  that  truly  represents  the 
universal  longing  and  determination  to  re- 
dress the  Intolerable  balance  of  a  world  half 
free  and  half  slave." 

Space  forbids  quoting  from  all  the  mes- 
sages received.  But  among  numerous  olhfr 
messages  sent  by  Heads  of  State  on  this 
historic  occasion,  the  President  of  .South 
Vietnam.  Nguyen  Van  Thleu.  declared 
WACL  "'will  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship and  solidarity  between  all  nations  ad- 
vancing the  Ideals  of  freedom  and  hviman 
dignity  and  facing  the  common  danger  of 
Communist  expansion  and  enslavement "  In 
effect,  he  was  pleading  for  a  rational  under- 
standing of  the  plight  of  his  beleaguered 
\.'letnamese  as  a  case  example  of  Red  aggres- 
sion, whether  direct  or  Indirect,  that  can- 
not be  divorced  in  thought  from  Red  t;ike- 
over  pressures  In  Korea.  Thailand,  the  Mid- 
dle East  or  Latin  America.  Free  Korea's  Pres- 
ident. Park  Chung  Hee,  pragmatically 
looked  forward  in  his  mes.sage  to  "concrete 
measures  to  crush  Communism."  These  are 
just  a  few  examples  of  the  Innermost  feel- 
ings expressed  by  leaders  who  have  to  guide 
their  free  nations  on  the  present  battlellnes 
of  freedom  in  Asia. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  American  Interest. 
manv  essentials  concerning  WACL  should 
be  borne  in  mind.  This  first  WACL  confer- 
ence gave  functional  birth  to  a  going  world 
antl-Communlst  concern.  It  adopted  a  char- 
ter which  clearly  outlines  the  organizational 
structure,  menibership  requirements,  and 
The  objectives  of  WACL.  The  supreme  organ 
of  WACL  is  the  annual  conference  that  will 
be  held  in  the  different  capitals  of  the  mem- 
ber countries  In  1967  it  was  Taipei;  this 
vear  it  is  scheduled  In  the  fall  for  Saigon. 
South  Vietnam.  The  conference  assembly 
elects  the  chairman,  vice-chairman,  and  the 
WACL  council.  The  council  consists  of  the 
former  two.  a  secretary-general,  and  chief 
delegates  from  each  member  unit.  It  is  the 
troverning  body  between  conferences  and 
sets  up  the  executive  board. 

It  is  also  Important  for  prospective  Amer- 
ican participants  in  WACL  to  know  the 
following  points.  When  the  council  is  not  in 
session,  the  executive  board  administers 
WACL's  affairs.  It  is  composed  of  nine  mem- 
bers with  three  year  terms.  The  present 
board  has  representatives  from  Argentina. 
Germany,  Libya.  Iran.  Korea.  China,  the 
Philippines.    Vietnam,    and   Canada.   One   of 
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the  main  functions  of  the  bo.ird  is  its  close 
administration  of  the  permanent  secretariat 
which  is  now  located  and  functioning  at 
the  Freedom  Center  in  Seoul,  Korea.  The 
secretary-general  is  elected  by  the  confer- 
ence. 

Now,  Judging  by  the  structure  and  repre- 
sentation of  WACL.  It  is  evident  that  the  first 
conference  LUrceeded  notably  In  tr.UiSlatlng 
Into  action  the  welcoming  remarks  of  Clilna's 
President  Chiang  Kai-shek.  At  the  o]-)eninp 
ceremony  in  the  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  Hall,  the 
President  declared  to  an  audience  of  1200 
that  "As  the  Communists  never  limit  their 
goal  of  aggressive  expansion,  the  Iree  people 
should  not  try  to  light  each  of  their  own 
battles  by  themselves  alone  and  run  the  risk 
of  tjelng  defeated  one  by  one.  .  .  Our  task  t.^- 
day  is  to  forge  a  free  world  unity  and  defeat 
the  divided  and  self-contradictory  Com- 
munist order."  In  addition  to  estabhshing 
WACL.  the  first  conference  provided  the 
opp>-irt unity  lor  each  delegation  and  observer 
group  to  report  on  its  antl-Commt.nlst  activ- 
ities over  the  past  year,  and  in  every  instance 
the  tinity  spirit  of  Chiang's  remarks  was 
jjowerf-jlly  reflected.  One  outstanding  ad- 
vantage of  the  annual  conference  Is  this 
cxchaiite  of  information  and  ideas  for  a 
tighter  coordination  of  activities  on  various 
continents. 

Since  many  American  organizations  are 
already  moving  toward  WACL.  some  basic 
requirements  should  be  mentioned.  Require- 
ments for  membership  in  and  affiliation  with 
WACL  are  also  specifically  provided  for  in  the 
adopted  charter.  First,  udmi.ssion  is  predi- 
cated on  the  i)erformance  and  accomplish- 
ments of  all  riiC  V.\-rlcl  organizations  and 
groups  whose  stand  against  Communist  ideas 
and  tactics  is  unequivocal  and  firm  Second, 
the  categories  of  membership  or  affiliation 
are  by  country,  territory,  or  an  international 
antl-Conamunist  organization  recognized  by 
the  executive  b;jard.  Chapter  units  of  ;i 
WACL  affiliate  in  a  respective  country  are 
accommodated  and  encour.iged.  as  ;ire  also 
regional  affiliates  in  North  America.  Latin 
America.  Europe  and  elsewhere  in  the  Prre 
World.  And  third,  full  and  as-sociate  member- 
ships are  available  with  varying  votlnu  and 
participational  privileges.  Yearly  dues  are  set 
at  a  minimum  of  $300. 

MtmjAL    FREE    ASIAN-AMERICAN    OBJECTIVES 

Political  mutualism  Is  the  needed  standard 
for  American-Free  Asian  enterprise  and  ob- 
jective. In  a  real  sense,  the  objectives  of 
WACL  can  be  gleaned  from  the  Declaration 
of  mutually  shared  beliefs  and  convictions 
that  attracted  over  200  delegates  and  ob- 
servers to  the  first  conference.  This  Declara- 
tion establishes  the  basic  guidelines  for  the 
world  antl-Communlst  movement  "First,  it 
Is  our  firm  belief  that  the  anti-Communist 
struggle  is  an  historic  one  between  freedom 
and  slavery."  In  our  day,  the  mountain  of 
evidence  justifying  this  fundamental  propo- 
sition should  be  enough  for  all  enlightened 
men  to  start  with  this  premise,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  geographical  distances  of  4.000  or 
7,000  miles  from  the  obvious  battlellnes  can 
dim  and  distort  the  outlook  of  many  a  leader. 
A  cardinal  objective  of  WACL  is  to  bring 
this  truth  home  to  free  men  in  countries  like 
the  United  States,  France  or  Sweden  where 
relatively  comfortable  circumstances  and  tar- 
get areas  of  skillful  Red  propaganda  combine 
to  produce  notions  of  unreality  and  illusions 
regarding  the  current  struggle  in  Asia. 

Also,  the  Declaration  reads,  "it  is  our  firm 
belief  that  freedom  is  Indivisible  and  that 
freedom  and  slavery  cannot  coexist.  To  per- 
mit over  one  billion  people  to  be  enslaved  is 
both  a  shame  to  mankind  and  a  danger  to 
those  who  are  yet  free."  None  of  the  super- 
ficial changes,  rifts,  and  squabbles  In  the 
extensive  Red  Empire  with  its  syndicate  of 
totalitarian  governments  can  blind  a  WACL 
advocate  to  the  stark  reality  of  captive  na- 
tions and  peoples.  Such  growing  blindness, 
as  seen   particularly  in  North  .America   and 


Western  Europe,  can  only  induce  rampant 
wishful  thinking  and  a  whole  array  of  mis- 
directed policies.  This  frank  WACL  outlook 
predicates  the  further  objective  of  dissipating 
the  myth  of  coexistence  by  uniting  and  in- 
tensifying resistance  to  Red  aggression  and 
infiltration  in  every  corner  of  the  earth. 

"Lastlv."  the  Declaration  concUules.  "it  is 
our  lirni  belief  that  with  the  downfall  of 
Communi-sm.  the  last  serious  obstacle  in  the 
age-long  struggle  for  freedom,  man  will  have 
reah-^ed  his  cherished  ambitions  and  all  cap- 
tive nations  and  peoples  will  have  l)een  lib- 
erated. "  The  third  operational  objective  im- 
plied here  is  the  consummation  of  agree- 
ment by  all  legitimate  anti-Communist  or- 
ganizations .is  to  overall  strategy  and  com- 
mon action  In  bringing  about  the  collapee 
of  the  Red  Empire.  As  gauged  by  its  resolu- 
tions and  tone  of  thought,  the  first  WACL 
conference  unmistakably  p<iinted  to  the  cies- 
l)eraie  need  in  the  Free  World  lor  tralnliig 
mid  experience  in  psycho-political  warfare, 
especially  in  techniques  and  tactics  of  rev- 
olutionnrv  warfare.  At  long  last,  we  Ameri- 
cans are  beginning  to  appreciate  this  need 
m  South  Vietnam. 

Understood  with  perspective  and  mutual 
feeling,  all  of  this  offers  a  concrete  pathway 
for  genuine  U.S.  leadership.  WACL  is  now 
in  a  developing  operation.  Its  lull  members 
are  national  units  Irom  countries  not  only 
in  Asia  but  al.so  in  Europe.  North  America . 
Latin  America.  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East 
Its  first  conference  established  a  machinery 
that  for  the  present  is  ..t  work  in  the  Asian 
sphere,  but  it  also  passed  numerous  resolu- 
tions, such  as  barring  Red  China  from  the 
UN.,  propelling  the  ciiptlve  nations  move- 
ment on  a  global  scale  and  observing  the 
Tenth  Captive  Nations  Week  on  July  14-20 
on  all  continents,  and  seeking  the  liberation 
of  North  Vietnam,  that  in  time  will  extend 
WACL's  Influence   in   non- Asian   spheres." 

Prom  its  secretariat  in  Korea.  WACL  issues 
a  monthly  magazine.  Tlie  WACL  Bultctiti 
which  ccvers  Red  activities  and  anti-Commu- 
nist operations  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
With  the  several  concomitant  crises  in  Asia, 
the  secretariat  has  recently  Ijeen  releasing 
timely  statements  and  communiques  on  the 
5ignificance  nf  the  events  and  how  to  cope 
with  them.  For  example,  concerning  the 
Pueblo  and  Park's  near-assassination,  an 
early  release  pointed  out  that  "the  secret 
talks  at  Panmunjom  began  and  the  Republic 
of     Korea     w-as     not     represented  the 

Pvieblo  and  it^  remaining  men  are  still  in 
North  Korea.  But  what  is  worse,  the  story 
of  the  31  intruders  seems  to  have  faded  into 
the  background.  To  the  South  Koreans,  this 
is  the  unkindest  cut  of  all"  As  one  writer 
-hows,  we  are  losing  face  in  Asia.  His  quota- 
'lon  of  an  old  Chinese  proverb  is  quite  apt: 
"When  the  Dragon  is  stranded  in  shallow 
waters,  it  is  easily  teased  by  a  swarm  of 
shrimp."  ' 

In  Asia,  we  can  dislodge  the  shrimp. 
WACL's  future  seems  to  be  as.'ured  Its 
.A.slan  b:ise  Is  solid  and  vigorous.  The  danger 
of  anv  exclusive  Stress  on  Asia  ;!nd  non- 
recognition  of  the  fundamental  imiieriaiist 
.Soviet  Ru'^slan  threat  in  -Asia  and  el.sewhere 
will  be  obviated  in  necessary  amendments  to 
Its  charter  at  the  second  conference  What  is 
most  promising  is  the  preparation  now  ijeing 
made  by  several  .American  organizations  to 
participate  as  full  members  in  this  world 
organization.  History  is  full  of  fortunate  ac- 
cidents. It  may  be  from  Asia  and  through  the 
live  experiences  of  free  Asians  v.ow  figfctl.ig 
for  their  survival  that  we  .'Unericnns  will  be 
re-awakened  to  the  meaning  and  values  of 
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our  own  Great  Tradition,  our  man  prlcele-s 
Declaration  of  Independence,  that  were 
carved  by  human  courage,  clear  vision,  and  ;i 
fixed  determination  to  advance  the  goals  of 
freedom.  This  pathway  to  leadership  Is  Im- 
mediate and  easily  accessible.  It  must  be 
nursued  in  conjunction  with  the  others. 


Central  Park  To  Be  Scene  op 
Manifestation   July    14 

New  York.-  Captive  Nations  Week  will  be 
observed  In  New  York  with  an  antlbolshevlk 
demonstration  July  14  at  the  Central  Park 
bandshell.  It  was  announced  last  week  by 
Michael  Spontak.  head  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Antl-Bolshevlk  Bloc  of  Nations  In  the  USA. 

Theme  of  the  rally  will  be  the  defense  of 
human  rlghte. 

According  to  Mr.  Spwntak.  participants  In 
the  manifestation  will  attend  a  special  mass 
at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  that  morning.  The 
mass,  to  be  celebrated  by  the  Rev.  Robert  I. 
Gannon,  former  president  of  Pordham  Uni- 
versity, will  be  held  for  the  intervention  of 
the  captive  nations. 

Participants  will  move  off  at  9 :  15  a.m.  from 
the  corner- of  Fifth  Avenue  and  59th  Street 

I  the    Plaza    Hotel)     for    the    march    to    St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral. 

Among  those  invited  to  speak  during  the 
manifestation  at  the  bandshell  are  presiden- 
tial candidates  of  both  parties.  Trades  Union 
president  George  Meany,  Congressmen  Ger- 
ald Ford,  Thaddeus  Dulskl,  Lester  WolfT,  Ed- 
ward Patten  and  Leonard  Farbstein.  and 
UCCA  President  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky. 

Representing  Ukrainians  in  the  cultural 
portion  of  the  program  will  be  the  SUMA 
dance  group  "Verkhovyntsi"  of  New  York, 
directed  by  Glen  Genza. 

The  music  and  dance  performance,  which 
will    precede    the    addresses,    will    begin    at 

II  30  a.m. 

In  charge  of  the  parade  and  the  events 
at  Central  Park  are  Dr.  Ivan  Docheff.  chair- 
man of  the  organization  committee.  Anatol 
Pleskachewsky  and  Mr.  Sfxintak. 

National  castumes  have  been  specified  for 
all  members  of  nationality  groups,  which 
will  be  led  in  the  parade  line-up  by  a  Ukrain- 
ian unit. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  pause  in  our  deliberations  to 
oace  again  sadly  note  that  this  week  is 
Captive  Nations  Week — a  week  dedicated 
to  those  millions  of  people  around  the 
world  who  are  victims  of  Communist  op- 
pression and  aggression.  We  are  all  too 
well  aware  of  the  ruthless  and  bloody 
subjugation  of  these  people  and  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  died  because 
they  had  committed  the  unforgiveable 
crime  in  the  Communist  scheme  of 
things — they  wanted  to  be  free  and  said 
so.  How  fortunate  we  are  by  contrast.  It 
is  perhaps  a  good  thing  for  all  of  us  to 
remember  that  in  many  countries  we 
would  be  summarily  shot  for  the  thintis 
we  say  here  today.  Mr  Speaker,  our 
hearts  and  prayers  go  out  to  the  en- 
slaved people  and  the  prayers  are  fer- 
verent  pleas  that  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  Captive  Nations  Week  will  be 
but  a  memory  of  bad  times.  People  can 
be  conquered  by  brute  force  but  brute 
force  has  never  won  a  mind.  As  long  as 
there  is  life  there  will  be  the  desire  and 
hope  for  freedom  for,  as  President  John- 
son said  in  his  proclamation  marking  this 
year's  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week,  "human  freedom,  national  inde- 
pendence, and  justice  are  fundamental 
rights  of  all  peoples." 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  today 
in  marking  the  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week. 


The  condition  of  life  we  call  liberty  is 
our  most  precious  possession  here  in 
America.  We  seek  it  not  only  for  our- 
selves but  for  all  men  everywhere.  Thus, 
it  is  important  that  we  remind  ourselves 
today  of  the  peoples  of  Europe  and  Asia 
who  are  living  in  bondage  and  of  their 
aspirations  to  become  ftee  to  order  their 
own  destinies. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  the 
nations  of  the  West  have  granted  inde- 
pendence to  more  than  50  nations.  The 
Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
not  only  retained  its  19th  century  em- 
pire to  the  east  and  to  the  south  but  has 
extended  its  sway  to  the  west,  encom- 
passing the  ancient  and  proud  peoples 
of  Eastern  and  Middle  Europe. 

These  peoples  have  not  meekly  ac- 
cepted subjugation,  however.  Their  re- 
sistance has  expressed  itself  again  and 
again — in  the  East  German  revolt  of 
1953.  in  the  Polish  stirrings  of  1956,  in 
the  heroic  Hungarian  uprising  of  1956, 
in  the  winds  of  change  that  have  swept 
Czechoslovakia  over  the  past  several 
months,  and  in  the  lonely  and  perilous 
decisions  of  some  4  million  East  Germans 
to  seek  freedom  in  the  West. 

To  continue  to  work  for  liberty  from 
within  the  modern  totalitarian  state  re- 
quires rare  courage  and  tenacity.  It  was 
just  such  qualities  that  the  men  of  the 
German  resistance  exhibited  when  they 
launched  their  desperate  bid  to  rid  the 
world  of  Hitler  and  Hitlerism  24  years 
ago  this  month.  Only  the  most  bitter 
misfortune  prevented  their  success. 

To  all  those  who  have  given  their  lives 
for  freedom  in  Middle  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, we  in  the  West,  as  well  as  their 
countrymen,  owe  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude. They  have  helped  to  keep  alive  the 
flame  of  liberty  that  Nazi  and  Commu- 
nist governments  worked  to  extinguish. 

For  ourselves,  we  must  pursue  policies 
that  aid  the  countries  of  Middle  and 
Eastern  Europe  in  their  efforts  to  achieve 
greater  independence  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  must  encourage  the  tenden- 
cies toward  economic  liberalization  that 
have  already  begtui.  We  must,  despite  the 
conflict  in  Asia,  go  on  to  build  the  bridges 
to  Easterii  Europe  that  offer  the  best 
hope  of  an  expansion  of  individual  free- 
dom for  the  captive  peoples. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  the  peoples  of  the 
world  had  every  reason  for  optimism. 
The  Allied  powers  had  just  smashed  the 
most  monstious  regime  ever  to  terrorize 
this  planet.  Victory  brought  with  it  the 
promise  of  a  free  world,  wherein  the 
quest  for  human  liberty  might  proceed 
unbridled.  The  nations  of  the  world  con- 
vened in  San  Francisco  to  draft  the 
Charter  of  a  new,  international  organi- 
zation. Allied  diplomats  met  in  confer- 
ence to  guarantee  the  autonomy  and 
sovereignty  of  world  states.  There  was, 
indeed,  every  reason  for  optimism. 

However,  it  was  not  long  before  a 
mailed  fist  cntshed  global  optimism  and 
pulled  down  an  iron  curtain  over  Eastern 
Europe.  For  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe 
it  soon  appeared  that  the  Second  World 
War  had  been  fought  in  vain:  one  form 
of  repressive  rule  had  merely  been  sub- 
stituted for  another. 

Of    course,    time    has    brought    some 


progress.  Free  men  throughout  the  world 
can  take  strength  from  recent  develop- 
ments in  Czechoslovakia.  These  develop- 
ments indicate  that  the  thirst  for  liberty 
in  Eastern  Europe  has  not  been  quenched 
by  more  than  two  decades  of  totalitarian 
government.  However,  the  Communist 
bloc  response  to  the  Czechoslovaklan 
situation  has  been  less  than  encouraging. 
Veiled  extortion  In  the  form  of  foreign 
troops  stationed  on  Czech  soil  for 
"maneuvers"  and  a  threatening  "letter" 
to  the  leaders  of  the  Czech  Government 
give  us  ample  cause  for  concern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  hope  that  the  lib- 
eral developments  within  Czechoslovakia 
are  the  beginning  of  a  trend  rather  than 
a  group  of  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  dark  which  sometime  ago 
descended  over  Eastern  Europe  will  soon 
be  pierced  by  the  light  of  liberty.  Let  us 
hope,  finally,  that  we  will  one  day  live 
iit  a  world  not  divided  into  lands  of  the 
captive  and  lands  of  the  free. 

All  governments  must  realize  that 
peace  Is  not  achieved  nor  is  stability 
secured  by  the  imprisonment  of  peoples 
and  nations.  Only  when  men  around  the 
world  aie  free  to  guide  their  own 
destinies  and  choose  their  own  leaders 
will  this  troubled  planet  be  at  ease. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  During  this  month  of 
July  when  we  commemorate  the  found- 
ing our  our  own  Nation,  it  is  fitting  that 
we  pause  to  reflect  upon  the  reality  of 
fi-eedom  in  our  modern  world.  To  the  ap- 
Ijroximately  1  billion  jjeople  who  live  in 
the  Commimist -dominated  captive  na- 
tions, freedom  is  but  an  unreal  intellec- 
tual ideal  rather  than  the  measure  for 
the  quality  of  their  everj-day  lives.  While 
American  schoolchildren  sing  out  "Let 
freedom  ring  '  the  liberty  bell  has  been 
.stilled  in  Poland.  Hungar>'.  Lithuania. 
Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia,  E.stonia. 
Rumania.  East  Germany.  Bulgaria, 
mainland  China,  Armenia,  North  Koica. 
Albania,  Tibet,  North  Vietnam,  and 
many  other  captive  nations.  Yet,  mans 
desire  for  freedom  is  not  easily  stifled. 
The  brave  men  who  gathered  in  the 
stieets  of  Warsaw.  Poznan.  and  Buda- 
liest  in  an  attempt  to  raise  the  flag  of 
freedom  stand  as  witnesses  before  his- 
toi-y  of  the  universal  and  unquenchable 
thirst  of  all  humanity  for  recognition  of 
their  right  to  individual  liberty. 

The  Russian  bear  is  a  symbol  of  the 
greatest  imperial  empire  in  the  world  to- 
day. A  .system  which  seeks  to  build  a 
wall — whether  it  is  of  concrete  as  in  Ber- 
lin or  constructed  of  tyranny  and  fear 
as  in  the  captive  Baltic  States — between 
its  people  and  the  international  commu- 
nity does  not  pursue  freedom  as  its  goal. 
Though  the  cold  war  has  abated  in  sori"^ 
respects  and  many  of  the  barriers  be- 
tween the  Soviet  bloc  and  the  Western 
World  have  diminished,  it  is  of  little  use 
to  replace  containment  with  peaceful  en- 
gagement and  entente  if  we  cannot  also 
move  toward  agreement  on  man's  basic 
right  to  independence  and  self-determi- 
nation. 

In  recognition  of  this  need  for  accord 
upon  the  principles  of  freedom,  the  ob- 
.servance  of  Captive  Nations  Week  be- 
came part  of  our  July  celebrations  with 
the  passage  of  Public  Law  86-90  in  1959. 
On  this  10th  commemoration  of  Captive 
Nations  Week,  it  is  well  that  we  lemem- 
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ber  that  f  i-eedom  is  a  precious  quality  in 
our  national  life,  an  ideal  which  we  hope 
that  the  people  of  all  captive  nations 
may  someday  experience  as  everyday 
leality. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
year  will  mark  the  10th  year  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Captive  Nations  Resolution 
in  1959.  Since  that  time  yearly  com- 
memorations have  served  to  sustain 
hope  in  the  hearts  of  those  still  enslaved 
under  the  shackles  of  communism.  In 
addition,  a  number  of  us  here  in  the 
House  and  on  the  Senate  side  have  in- 
troduced legislation  in  years  past  to 
bring  the  i.ssuc  of  self-determination  for 
the  captive  peoples  before  the  United 
Nations  for  consideration.  In  1965.  for 
example,  I  introduced  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  367  which  would  have 
the  President  instruct  our  representa- 
tive at  the  U.N.  to  take  steps  to  have 
this  issue  put  on  the  agenda  of  the  UN. 
for  discussion.  Unfortunately,  to  date 
nothing  has  been  done  to  implement 
this  recommendation.  As  I  have  pointed 
out  before,  I  asked  for  a  retx)rt  from 
the  State  Department  conceming  this 
recommendation  and  leceived  this  reply 
in    1965: 

The  Department  of  State  believes  that  in 
the  United  Nations  Soviet  imperialism  is 
most  effectively  exposed  by  timely  and  per- 
tinent statements  that  relate  Soviet  im- 
perialistic activities  to  a  concrete  issue  be- 
ing discussed  before  a  major  United  Nations 
forum. 

Tlie  letter  went  on  to  say : 

United  States  representatives  have  de- 
livered forceful  and  detailed  attacks  on  So- 
viet imperialism  during  debates  on  the  gen- 
eral question  of  colonialism.  On  numerous 
occasions  they  have  also  called  attention  to 
Soviet  imperial  practice  by  linking  a  specific 
Soviet  act  or  policy  of  repression  with  an 
individual  item  being  discussed  before  a 
United  Nations  body. 

Finally.  State  said  "no"  in  these 
words: 

The  essential  problem  facing  the  United 
States  is  to  adapt  existing  capabilities  most 
reaUsUcally  and  effectively  to  serve  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  in  opposing  and 
combating  Soviet  Imperialism.  The  pro- 
posed resolution,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Department  of  State,  would  not  further  this 
objective. 

Needless  to  say.  State's  reply  is  typical 
of  their  soft  policy  in  this  area.  Remem- 
bering Vice  President  Nixon's  exchange 
in  1959  with  Khrushchev  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
concerning  the  captive  peoples  and 
Nikita's  vehemence  at  the  verj-  mention 
of  this  issue,  one  can  hardly  expect  the 
State  Department  to  bring  up  this  sub- 
.iect  in  the  U.N.  while  they  try  to  "mel- 
low" the  Soviet  Union  into  respectability. 

With  the  fall  meeting  of  the  U.N.  but 
a  short  time  away,  now  Is  the  time  to 
take  steps  to  have  the  issue  of  self-deter- 
mination for  the  enslaved  people  brought 
up  for  consideration  before  the  nations 
of  the  world  body.  With  so  many  millions 
of  innocent  people  involved,  justice  de- 
mands that  this  subject  be  given  close 
scrutiny  by  the  presidential  candidates 
in  this  campaign  year. 

At  this  point  I  include  the  text  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  416.  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessarj-  to  have  placed 


on  the  agenda  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  at  the  next  regular 
session,  the  issue  of  self-determination 
for  all  nations  enslaved  by  Communist 
imperialism,  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
H.  Con.  Res.  416 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  .^merlca  was 
founded  upon  and  long  lias  cheri.shed  the 
principles  of  .self-determination  iind  indi- 
vidual treedoms;  and 

Whereas  these  principles  are  the  very 
reason  for  the  existence  of  tlie  United  Na- 
tions. ,is  set  forth  in  the  charter  of  that 
world  organization;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  all  other 
member  nations  signatory  to  that  charter 
liave  soleninly  pledged  them.selves,  coiiecilve- 
ly  and  individtially,  to  m.ike  these  principles 
univer-sal  and  to  extend  their  benefits  to  all 
peoples;  and 

Whereas  since  1918  Soviet  communism  has, 
tlirough  the  most  brutal  aggres.^ion  and  force, 
deprived  millions  of  formerly  tree  peoples  of 
their  rights  to  self-determination  and  lias 
enslaved  their  homelands;  and 

Whereas  the  Congre.<:s  of  the  United  St.ites 
has  unanimovisly  expressed,  in  Public  Law 
86-90.  approved  July  17.  1959.  us  revulsion  at 
the  continued  enslavement  by  the  interna- 
tional Commiunst  movement  ;)f  the  peoples 
of  Poland,  the  Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia.  Lith- 
uania. Hungary.  Latvia.  Estonia.  V.'hlte  Ru- 
ilienia.  Rum.'nia.  East  Germany.  Buiparia. 
mainland  China.  Armenia.  Azerl)aljan.  Geor- 
gia. North  Kore.i.  Albania.  Idel-Ural,  Tibet. 
Co.ssackia  Turkestui.  North  Vietnam,  and 
other  lands,  all  of  which  now  are  known  as 
the  captive  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  these  captive  na- 
tions, as  well  i.s  those  of  Cuba  and  other 
lands  since  subjugated  in  whole  or  in  part 
iDy  the  international  Communi.st  conspiracy, 
have  found  little,  if  any,  hope  of  eventual 
freedom  in  the  political  differences  which 
liave  arisen  between  .Soviet  Russia  .ind  its 
satellite,  mainland  China,  and  may  look  only 
to  the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations 
for  liberation;  and 

Whereas  the  member  nation.s  of  the  United 
Nations  have  failed  to  bring  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  for  successful  discus.sion  and 
solution  the  problem  of  self-determination 
for  the  peoples  enslaved  by  International 
communism:  and 

Whereas  it  is  inconsistent  for  the  United 
States  to  impose  highly  questionable  policies 
against  Rhodesia,  a  nation  where  all  persons 
meeting  established  qualifications  have  the 
privilege  of  voting,  without  instituting  paral- 
lel policies  against  those  who  deprive  the  citi- 
zens of  captive  nations  the  right  of  free  and 
meaningful  elections;  and 

Whereas  the  concern  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Nations  in  Rhodesia  is  a  con- 
cern for  the  self-determination  and  indi- 
vidual freedom  of  all  Rhodesians  and  these 
same  concerns  apply  to  the  peoples  of  captive 
nations;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of 
other  colonial  states  whose  people  long  have 
enjoyed  many  personal  freedoms  and  na- 
tional benefits  of  a  kind  which  have  been 
denied  in  the  colonies  of  Soviet  communism, 
already  h.as  spoken  out  strongly  in  the 
United  Nations  In  support  of  the  princi- 
ples of  self-determination  and  individual 
liberties;  and 

Whereas  the  issue  of  the  admission  of 
Red  China  to  the  United  Nations  has  been 
placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations 
in  recent  years,  despite  Red  China's  un- 
believable brutality  to  the  Chinese  people 
since  1949,  her  aggression  against  United 
Nations  troops  in  Korea,  her  savage  treat- 
ment of  the  Tibetan  people;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  and  the  perpetuation 
of  our  free  civilization  that  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  act  in  concert  through  the 
forum  of  the  United  Nations  to  demand  the 
right    of    self-determination    for    one-third 


of  the  world's  population  and  one-fourth  of 
the  world's  area  now  under  the  domination 
of  the  International  Communist  movement; 
and 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  article  II.  .section  2. 
vests  In  the  President  the  power,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to 
make  treaties  and  appoint  ambassadors: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Reprr^entativrs 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized 
and  requested  to  instruct  the  United  States 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  to  de- 
mand, at  the  earliest  possible  date,  that  (1) 
the  United  Nations  enforce  its  charter  pro- 
visions whicii  guarantee  self-determination 
to  all  peoples;  and  (2)  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
the  controlling  power  in  world  communism, 
be  made  to  abide  by  its  United  Nations  mem- 
bership obligations  concerning  aggression 
and  colonialism  by  ordering  the  withdrawal 
of  all  Soviet  and  mainland  Chinese  troops, 
agents,  colonialists,  and  controls  from  the 
captive  nations  and  returning  to  their  re- 
spective homelands  all  political  prisoners 
and  exiles  now  in  slave  i.ibor  and  prison 
camps. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
is  further  authorized  and  requested  to  in- 
struct the  United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  to  take  steps  to  have  placed 
on  the  agenda  of  the  General  Assembly  at 
the  next  regular  session  convening  in  the  fall 
of  1964  any  measure  or  measures  which 
would  guarantee  internationally  .supervised 
free  elections  by  secret  ballot  in  the  captive 
nations,  and  to  press  for  early  approval  of 
such  measures. 

Sec.  .3.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
is  further  authorized  and  requested  to  use 
all  the  diplomatic,  treaty-making,  and  ap- 
pointive powers  vested  in  him  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  augment  and  support  actions 
taken  by  the  United  States  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  in  the  Interest  of  self- 
determination  for  the  captive  nations. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  5, 
1946,  Sir  Win.ston  Churchill  delivei-ed 
the  histoinc  addi'ess  which  warned  the 
world  that  "an  Iron  Curtain  has  de- 
scended aci-oss  the  continent"  of  Europe. 

The  early  incui'sioixs  of  the  Bolsheviks, 
the  fruits  of  a  cynical  deal  v.-ith  Nazi 
Germany,  and  the  great  land  grab  in  the 
last  days  of  the  Second  Woi-ld  War  had 
left  Soviet  Russia  master  of  a  vast  total- 
itarian empire. 

The  enslaved  peoples  of  the  Baltic 
lands,  the  Ukraine.  Hungary.  Poland. 
Czechoslovakia,  Armenia,  Turkestan,  and 
all  the  other  laces  and  lands  which  have 
fallen  under  the  Communi.st  heel,  must 
not  be  foi-gotten  by  tis, 

Abraham  Lincoln  warned  us  that — 

Those  who  deny  freedom  to  others  deserve 
it  not  for  themselves  and.  under  a  Just  God. 
cannot  long  retain  it 

America  and  the  other  members  of  the 
free  world  community  bear  a  deep  moral 
guilt  for  the  enslavement  of  the  captive 
peoples.  As  allies  of  Russia,  we,  thi-ough 
our  national  leaders,  agreed  to  and  facil- 
itated Commuiiist  takeovers  in  many  of 
the  .satellite  natioiis. 

Today,  10  years  after  Congress  fii'st 
ob.served  Captive  Nations  Week,  the 
problem  and  the  challenge  remain.  A  few 
of  the  outer  trappings  of  Communist 
domination  have  changed,  and  this  has 
led  some  gullible  people  into  believing 
that  a  "thaw"  has  begun  and  that  we 
should  do  nothing  to  hinder  a  new 
detente  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Any  such  'understanding.'  I  submit, 
would  be  just  as  immoral  and  just  as 
worthless  as  the  notorious  nonagKression 
pact  which  Hitler  and  Stalin  concocted 
before  they  parted  ways. 

The  plain,  ugly  fact  of  millions  of  men. 
women,  and  children  living  under  the 
oppressive  yoke  of  Communist-imposed 
slavery  cannot  be  ignored. 

Today,  on  this  10th  anniversary  of 
Captive  Nations  Week,  let  us  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  goal  of  freedom  for  all 
peoples  of  the  earth,  and  remember  that 
If  we  abandon  them  to  their  dismal  fate, 
the  day  may  come  when  we  will  have  to 
share  it  with  them. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
observing  Captive  Nations  Week.  1968. 
As  I  speak  I  am  reminded  that  some 
100  million  Europeans,  and  many  more 
people  in  A.sia  and  Africa  and  a  small 
island  90  miles  off  our  coast  do  not  have 
the  freedom  to  assemble  and  speak  freely. 

The  press  continues  to  report  of  the 
efforts  of  people  in  bondage  to  seek  a  life 
of  greater  opportunity  and  freedom  of 
expression.  The  citizens  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia are  under  heavy  pressure  from  the 
Soviet  overlords  at  present,  because  of 
its  drive  for  greater  liberalization,  better 
economy,  and  harmony  between  Czech.s 
and  Slovaks.  Similar  longings  and  ef- 
forts are  becoming  apparent  again  in 
Ukraine.  Poland.  Rumania,  and  East 
Germany.  The  peoples  ofjthe  Baltic  na- 
tions have  never  lost  thelvlsion  of  free- 
dom regained.  Neither  fiave  those  of 
North  Vietnam,  who  ccjitinue  to  slip 
away  to  the  south  as  refi|gees.  people  of 
Tibet,  and  Cuba  and  ^lany  another 
troubled  nation. 

Since  the  beginnings  o 
beings  have  oppressed 
the  struggle  continues  t 
are  suffering  look  to  us 
keep   alive   the  hope  art 
world  a  better  place.  Ev 
who   have   never  know 
live  without  detailed  su 
aspect  of  life,  are  seeki 
nation.  While  it  is  enc 
that  among  oppressors 
and    strife,  we  must  dojall   we  can   to 
prevent  the  conditions  tftat  enable  such 
oppressors  to  carry  on  a 
the    oppressed    to    reco 
pendence. 

On  this  occasion  we 
the  inestimable  worth  of  freedom   and 
reaffirm    our    determination    to    pursue 
freedom  and  justice  for  all  peoples. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
occasion  of  tb.e  lOth  anniversary  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  I  am  ■J.lkd  to  have  the 
opportunity  once  again  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  my  obntinuing  con- 
cern for  those  living  unider  the  tyran- 
nous rule  of  communism. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  right 
to  self-determination  is  the  foimdation 
on  which  all  other  rights  rest.  If  self- 
determination  is  denied,  no  other  right 
is  secure.  Yet.  millions  of  people  today 
are  forced  to  live  in  nations  under  Com- 
munist domination  where  the  right  to 
free  speech,  free  press,  and  free  assem- 
bly is  held  in  utter  contempt  by  their 
governments. 

However,  recent  events  demonstrate 
that  the  flame  of  freedom  continues  to 
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burn  brightly  in  the  hearts  of  the  valiant 
people  trapped  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
In  Poland,  Rumania,  and  Czechoslovakia 
the  Soviet  masters  are  learnuig  that 
liberty  cannot  forever  be  stifled.  The 
freedom-loving  people  of  these  nations 
are  demanding  a  larger  measure  of  per- 
sonal freedom  and  a  freer  hand  in  direct- 
ing their  destiny.  In  response  to  this  will 
for  self  determination  the  Soviet  Union 
is  now  threatening  the  brave  people  of 
Czechoslovakia  with  the  armed  might  of 
the  Russian  Army. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  partic- 
ularly important  today  that  we  publicly 
proclaim  our  steadfast  support  for  the 
just  aspirations  of  noble  and  courageous 
people  to  regain  their  inherent  right  to 
freedom,  dignity,  and  equal  justice.  We 
are  hopeful  that  our  efforts  to  call  world 
attention  to  the  plight  of  the  captive 
nations  will  force  the  Soviet  Union  to 
release  these  people  from  bondage 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II  the  Soviet  Union 
became  the  captor  and  jailer,  the  op- 
pressor and  tormentor  of  millions  of  peo- 
ples in  Europe  in  their  homelands.  Even 
before  the  war  was  over,  some  peoples  in 
Eastern  Europe  had  already  been  drawn 
within  the  Soviet  nework,  but  both  these 
unhappy  victims  and  their  sympathizers 
in  the  West  had  hoped  that  soon  they 
would  be  freed.  Unfortunately,  however, 
events  took  a  decidedly  different  turn, 
and  instead  of  succeeding  in  freeing  these 
tens  of  millions  of  peoples,  the  govern- 
ments of  the  West  were  to  witness  the 
postwar  enslavement  of  millions  of 
others — the  Czechoslovaks  and  Hungar- 
ians. Meanwhile  the  Soviet  Government 
impo.sed  what  Winston  Churchill  was  to 
call  the  "Iron  Curtain."  Thus  effectively 
separating  the  peoples  in  these  satellite 
countries  from  the  free  world. 

In  our  efforts  to  secure  some  form  of 
freedom  for  these  unfortunate  souls,  we 
did  everything  short  of  declaring  war 
upon  the  Soviet  Union.  But  all  our  ef- 
forts, and  those  of  the  free  European 
governments,  did  not  succeed  in  liber- 
ating these  peoples.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment simply  ignored  our  pleas  in  their 
behalf,  refusing  even  to  discuss  the  issue 
with  the  governments  of  the  West. 

In  1959  Congress  passed  a  joint  res- 
olution by  which  the  President  was  au- 
thorized to  proclaim  the  third  week  cf 
July  of  each  year  as  Captive  Nations 
Week.  Thus,  the  observance  of  tliat  week 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  was  established, 
partly  in  order  to  voice  our  disapproval 
of  the  Soviet  Government's  inhuman 
policy,  and  partly  in  the  hope  of  keep- 
ing awareness  of  the  fate  of  these  cap- 
tive peoples  constantly  alive  in  this 
country. 

During  the  past  several  years  attempts 
have  been  made  to  establish  a  Special 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations  by  Con- 
gress. Such  a  move  was  made  first  in 
1961  by  Congressman  Farbstein,  of  New 
York.  Two  years  later  a  similar  move  was 
made  by  Congressman  St  Germain,  of 
Rhode  Island.  In  January  1967  I  my- 
self introduced  a  resolution.  House  Res- 
olution 175,  in  Congress,  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  such  a  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  reports  on  the 
fate  of  these  captive  nations  and  pe- 


riodically submitting  such  reports  to 
Congress.  Though  no  such  committee  has 
yet  been  set  up.  I  am  still  hoping  to  see 
the  establishment  of  a  Special  Commit- 
tee on  the  Captive  Nations.  With  the  ob- 
.servance  of  Captive  Nations  Week  u\ 
1968,  I  commend  once  again  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  for  their  urgent 
consideration  of  the  need  and  usefulness 
of  such  a  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Nations. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Siieaker,  in  1917 
a  small  group  of  Bolsheviks,  led  by  Lenin 
and  Trotsky,  overthrew  Ru.ssia's  provi- 
.sional  government  and  precip'tated  a 
series  of  events  wh'ch  have  led  to  the  up- 
heaval and  turmoil  in  the  world  today. 
Prom  this  revolutioii  has  evolved  tlip 
jjrowth  of  a  philosophy  which  denies  tia- 
.slc  human  rights  to  100  million  people 
now  living  under  totalitarian  regimes. 

The  individuals  subject  to  these  gov- 
ernments have  ab.solutely  no  protection 
against  an  arbitrary  police  state. 

They  have  little  or  no  op!X)rtunity  for 
the  development  of  independent  thought 
or  for  free  expression  either  politically  or 
through  the  arts. 

They  have  become  inanimate  objects, 
tools  in  the  hands  of  party  loaders  seek- 
ing world  domination  who  would  prefer 
to  bui-y  forever  that  most  sacred  of  hu- 
man rights:  the  right  to  be  an  individual. 

And  yet  the  recent  developments  in 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and  Rumania 
are  .strong  proof  that  the  captive  Euro- 
peaiis  have  not  given  up  hope  in  their 
search  for  greater  personal  frc^edom  and 
digmty  and  sclf-dctemained  government. 

The  year  1968  marks  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  the  initial  obserx'ance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  a  time  for  American 
reaffirmation  of  the  principles  of  human 
rights,  freedom,  and  democracy  for  all 
men.  We  in  the  House  now  make  this 
observance  not  as  a  mechanical  exerci.se 
of  tradition  but  as  a  symlx)l  of  the  will- 
inune.ss  of  free  nations  ever>'where  to 
suppoit  the  efforts  of  the  millions  of 
Europeans  now  living  in  subjugation  to 
free  themselves. 

Le^  us  never  forget  the  millions  of  our 
fellow  men  who.  though  they  are  not 
fortunate  enough  to  share  in  the  govern- 
ing of  their  countries  and  though  they 
know  neither  individual  freedom  nor 
personal  dignity,  are  struggling  for  rec- 
ognition. 

Let  us  never  be  accused  of  extinguish- 
ing their  flame  of  hope  with  either  ne- 
glect or  indifference. 

Let  us  always  make  this  solenu^ 
remembrance  as  a  renewed  indication  of 
our  commitment  to  the  captive  peoples, 
that  they  may  never  lose  sight  of  their 
ultimate  goal,  until  they  may  once  again 
take  their  rightful  place  in  a  world  ot 
freedom,  democracy,  and  peace. 

I  am  proud  to  participate  in  these 
obsei-vances  and  proud  to  reaffirm  these 
principles  on  behalf  of  my  constituents. 

Ml .  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this, 
the  10th  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week,  it  is  increasingly  clear  that  the 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe,  long  sub- 
jected to  the  predominance  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  are  gradually  asserting  their  in- 
dependence. 

For  20  years,  life  in  this  unhappy  part 
of  Europe  has  been  characterized  by  the 
subordination   of   the   interests   of  sov- 
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ereign  states  to  the  interests  of  their 
giant  neighbor.  Politically,  economically, 
and  militarily,  the  individuality  of  eadi 
.satellite  country  lias  been  repressed,  to 
be  replaced  by  Communi.st  hegemony. 

With  the  exception  of  the  early  detec- 
tion of  Tito,  the  system  established  by 
the  Soviets  remained  the  lule  until  very 
recently.  Military  force  was  conspic- 
uously present  or  clo.se  at  hand  to  pre- 
serve Soviet  control.  The  pattern  was  the 
same  with  the  drab  conformity  of  com- 
munism apparent  in  the  city,  in  the 
countiyside,  in  the  schools,  in  the  com- 
munications media,  in  the  factories  and 
on  the  farms.  Cementing  tlii'~  Ru.s.sian 
empire  together  was  the  Soviet  Army, 
the  Waisaw  Pact  and  discriminatory 
trade  leiiulations  dictated  by  the  USSR, 
through  Coniecon  and  other  'agree- 
ments. ' 

But  tlie  aspirations  of  subjected  liu- 
man  beings  have  always  been  directed 
toward  the  realization  of  their  freedom. 
The  ab.sence  of  loud  protest  from  these 
subjugated  countries  did  not  mask  the 
dissatisfaction  which  they  hart)oied.  The 
bitternf.'>s  expressed  by  defectors  Irom 
Eastern  Europe  toward  the  Communist 
governments,  their  enthusiastic  patriot- 
ism as  newly  enfranchised  U.S.  citizens, 
the  activities  of  organizations  .<^uch  as  the 
Assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations, 
the  Hungarian  and  Polish  uprisings  of 
1956,  the  Berlin  Wall  and  the  heavy  cen- 
soi-ship  are  all  evidence  of  the  unhappy 
and  deprived  condition  of  the  subjects 
of  communism. 

Recently,  the  birth  of  independence 
from  the  USSR,  has  more  openly 
emerged.  Under  the  leadership  of  Ni- 
colae  Ceausescu.  Rumania  became  the 
maverick  member  of  tlie  Eastern  bloc, 
severing  certain  trade  and  militaiy  ar- 
rangements and  refusing  to  mouth  So- 
viet Party  line  in  the  previously  estab- 
lished manner.  Althougli  the  heavy  yoke 
of  commimism  remains.  Rumania's  drive 
to  divest  herself  of  the  overbeaiing  in- 
fluence of  the  Soviets  provided  funda- 
mental relief.  The  grim  and  quiet  re- 
.sentment  of  the  Rumanian  was  trans- 
formed into  a  new  nationalism. 

The  overthrow  of  .Antonin  Novotny  Jn 
Czechoslovakia  is  another  example  of  the 
people's  determined  effort  to  achieve  a 
condition  :n  which  free  institutions  pre- 
vail. After  two  decades  of  repression,  the 
Czech  citizens  liave  made  their  will 
known,  and  the  Communist  government 
lias  been  forced  to  allow  for  liberaliza- 
tion of  its  in.stitutions. 

The  fundamental  rights  of  man.  ad- 
mirably articulated  in  the  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  U.S.  Constitution,  cannot  for- 
ever be  denied  the  ijeoples  of  Eastern 
Europe.  The  deterioration  of  the  Soviet 
empire  is  a  slow  process,  but  the  will  of 
the  courageous  captive  nations  to  free 
themselves  of  oppression  can  only  result 
in  then-  final  victory.  The  long-.standiiiL; 
and  treasured  rights  of  mankind  to  free 
expression,  self-determination,  freedom 
of  religion,  and  fre?dom  of  assembly 
must,  in  the  long  run,  prevail. 

Mr.  WTDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fate  of 
captive  n?.tions.  that  is.  the  sad  lot  that 
has  fallen  to  more  than  100  million  peo- 
ple in  central,  eastern,  and  .southern 
Europe,  is  among  the  heaviest  weights  on 


our  conscience.  As  we  reflect  over  certain 
events  of  more  than  two  decades  ago. 
especially  certain  ones  toward  the  end 
of  the  last  war,  we  now  realize  that  per- 
haps then  we  were  in  a  position  to  allot 
to  some  of  the.se  unhappy  people  a  better 
way  of  living  than  impris.onmcnt  behind 
the  Moscow-impo.sed  "Iron  Curtain." 

As  the  last  war  was  approaching  its 
conclusion,  the  leaders  of  the  West  were 
overbusy  with  more  immediate  and  more 
pre.ssint;  i.ssues.  and  perforce  overlooked 
.some  devious  and  mischievous  iiiove.> 
made  by  the  Soviets  in  their  aggre.ssive 
designs  in  Eastern  Europe.  And  before 
the  West  became  aware  of  these  designs, 
the  Red  army  liad  already  under  occu- 
pation lo  a  large  part  of  Eastern  Europe, 
en.slaving  its  inhabitants.  Thus  all  peo- 
l)les  from  northeastern  Europe  to  .south- 
eastern Europe,  including  the  Balkans 
except  the  Greeks,  tntalin?  about  100 
million  in  all.  were  prisoners  in  their 
homelands.  The.se  nations  became  the  So- 
viet Union's  .satellites,  where  Communi.st 
totalitarian  dictatorship  reigned  .su- 
preme. Today  for  more  than  two  decade.<; 
these  ijeoples.  the.se  captive  n.^tions.  iiave 
been  suffering  under  Communi.st  tyran- 
ny. They  had  their  "iron  aae"  under  tlie 
worst  of  tyrannies  known  to  them.  But 
their  .suffering  ls  not  over  yet.  thouah 
they  have  in  recent  years  wrenched  some 
freedoms  from  their  Communist  over- 
lords. In  observing  Captive  Nations  Week 
we  wish  to  .show  our  united  disapproval 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  rule — direct  or  in- 
direct— over  these  peoples,  and  keep  con- 
stantly alive  the  fate  of  the.sp  nation.- 
before  the  public  in  this  great  Republic. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  com- 
memoratinc  today  the  10th  anniver.sarv 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  we  recall  with 
.sadness  two  tragic  events  in  the  hi.story 
of  mans  subjection  and  loss  of  free- 
dom. Twenty-eight  years  ago  the  So\  let 
Union  occupied  the  independent  republic 
of  Lithuania:  27  years  ago.  the  first  ina^s 
deportations,  from  the  Baltic  States 
began. 

In  the.se  transgressions  of  human 
dignity  and  freedom  the  Soviet  Union 
systematically  tried  to  .'^nuff  out  the 
Baltic  culture  and  the  love  of  freedom 
inherent  in  the  hearts  of  ilie  peoples  of 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia.  Such  a 
policy,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  indeed  a  policv 
of  genocide. 

Ever>time  we  think  of  what  has  hap- 
pened in  these  countries  we  should  be 
moved  to  once  again  rededicate  our.selvp.s 
to  those  ideals  of  freedom  upon  which 
this  country  was  founded.  Together  with 
other  free  countries  around  the  world  v.e 
should  seek  to  guarantee  that  such  nola- 
lions  of  freedom  mu.st  not  happen  again. 
With  equal  dedication  we  must  in.sure 
that  the  basic  freedoms  of  our  country 
arc  forever  protected  against  .such  viola- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  this  period  of 
commemoration,  let  us  extend  our  ex- 
Ijressions  of  .sorrow  and  continued  con- 
cern lo  the  people  of  Lat\-ian,  Lithu- 
anian, and  Estonian  ancestry  in  our 
country  and  throughout  the  world. 
Though  more  than  a  quarter  century  has 
passed  since  the.se  heinous  acts  have  been 
committed  let  the  world  know  that  we 
have  not  and  will  not  forget. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 


proud  to  again  join  with  our  colleagues 
and  other  men  of  good  will  throughout 
the  world  in  observing  Captive  Nations 
Week,  authorized  by  the  Congress  in 
1959.  This  is  the  10th  con.secutive  year 
this  special  week  lias  been  set  a.side  for 
sober  reflection  and  a  rededication  to 
purpose.  It  is  a  time  when  wc  must  renew 
our  pledge  to  keep  alive  the  ideals  of  free- 
dom, democracy  and  independence  which 
.still  exi.st  among  those  valiant  iieople  cut 
off  from  freedom  by  the  totalitarian  Iron 
and  Bamboo  Curtains. 

Di  observing  Captive  Nations  Week, 
we  must  vividly  recall  and  clearly  rec- 
ognize the  human  bondage  of  .some  1 
billion  men,  women  and  children  in  the 
world  who  are  being  denied  the  most 
basic  liimian  right  of  self-determination. 
The  countries  of  Eastern  EuTO|)e.  for 
example,  have  suffered  under  often 
brutal  domination  of  the  USSR.  Many 
of  them  have  been  partitioned  time  and 
time  a.-^ain  by  foreign  authoritarian  low- 
ers without  regard  to  the  feelings  and 
wishes  of  the  people.  Following  the  First 
World  War.  these  nations  finally  gained 
the  long-denied  right  of  independent 
statehood  and  .sovereignty.  Yet,  only  a 
short  time  later,  they  were  dealt  a  cruel 
blow  by  having  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence usurijed  by  the  cancerous 
gro\Hh  of  world  communi.sm.  The  So\-iet 
Union,  by  the  force  of  arms  as  well  as  by 
lX)litical  and  economic  conspiracy  and 
subversion,  imjxj.sed  its  will  on  these 
liroud  peoples. 

Although  these  nations  have  been 
physically  subjugated,  we  cannot  but 
look  with  respect  at  their  .stoic  deter- 
mination lo  once  again  regain  their  free- 
dom. Again  and  again  they  liave  rebelled 
against  tyranny.  The  world  has  wit- 
nessed the  courage  and  faith  which  these 
peoples  have  .shown  in  the  face  of  Com- 
muni.st totalitarianism.  Although  their 
rebellion.s — in  Poznan.  in  Budaiie.st.  in 
Ea.st  Berlin,  and  elsewhere — have  been 
brutally  crushed  by  superior  force,  they 
continue  to  demonstrate  their  persever- 
ing belief  in  freedom  and  national  unity. 
Regardless  of  how  hard  Moscow  and 
Peking  have  tried  to  dominate  these 
peoples  and  to  make  them  heljiless 
pawns  in  their  design,  the  free  spirit  of 
these  nations  cannot  be  permanently 
subdued  with  armed  forces.  However, 
this  change  will  not  occur  overnight  and 
other  countries  are  being  continually 
threatened.  Wo  must  stand  ready,  there- 
fore, to  assist  the  captive  nations  in  tlieir 
ijiesent  plight  by  peaceful  processes  and 
in  their  aspiration  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  totalitarianism  and  to  regain  their 
national  and  individual  freedom. 

Particularly  encouraging  are  the  re- 
cent developments  in  Czechoslovakia 
where  the  people,  asserting  their  desire 
for  freedom,  may  well  set  a  pattern  for 
future  liberalization  in  the  entire  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  net  only  during  this  spe- 
cial week  but  throughout  the  entire  year, 
we  must  krcp  the  fire  of  freedom  burning 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  peoples 
of  the  captive  nations  of  the  world.  We 
mu.st  let  them  know  that  they  have  our 
full  moral  support,  that  we  shall  resist 
further  Communist  aggres.sion  and.  at 
the  .same  time,  help  them  to  achieve 
their  most  cherished  goals — freedom  and 
independence. 
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I  feel  that  some  effect  must  be  given 
to  this  moral  support  and  that  definite 
action  be  taken  to  make  known — clearly 
and  fully — our  desire  to  promote  the  re- 
turn of  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  all  other  captive  nations  to  the  state 
whereby  they  can  freely  determine  their 
own  social,  political,  economic,  and  cul- 
tural institutions.  I  therefore  a^'ain  call 
upon  the  Congress  to  establish  a  Special 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations. 
Among  other  tasks,  this  committee 
would  study  means  by  which  the  United 
States  can  a.ssist  the  captive  nations  by 
peaceful  processes  in  their  present  plight 
and  in  their  aspiration  to  regain  their 
national  and  individual  freedom. 

I  believe  that  by  this  action  the  peo- 
ples of  the  captive  nations,  as  pell  as 
those  of  the  free  world,  will  fully  com- 
prehend oui-  determination  to  aid  all 
peoples  livins;  under  fear  and  oppres- 
sion. Definite  steps  must  be  taken  to 
make  known  ou  •  desire  to  promote  the 
return  of  the  people  of  the  captive  na- 
tion.s  to  the  state  whereby  they  can  con- 
trol and  chart  their  own  destiny. 

I  am  proud  to  join  with  the  voices  of 
the  free  world  in  rededicating  ourselves 
in  the  great  c?u,se  of  liberty  for  all  peo- 
ples. Our  words  and  deeds  must  continue 
so  that  we  can  .soon  realize  a  day  of  true 
world  freedom. 


GENERAL,  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  my 
special  order.  Captive  Nations  Week — 
1968.  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  wao  no  objection. 


TRIBUTES      TO      THE      HONORABLE 
ARMISTEAD    I.    SELDEN,    JR. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  i  Mr.  Price 
of  Illinois).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  AndrewsI  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ANDREIWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  paraphrasing  the  words  of  one 
of  Shakespeare's  great  characters,  we 
come  to  praise  our  colleague,  Armistead 
Selden.  not  to  bury  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  my  24  years  in 
Congress,  I  have  seen  many  of  our  col- 
leagues come  and  go.  I  am  greatly  sad- 
dened by  the  fact  that  my  good  friend 
and  colleague — Honorable  Armistead 
Selden — will  not  return  to  the  House. 

The  Hou.se  of  Representatives  will 
suffer  a  great  loss  come  January  with 
his  departure  and  return  to  private  life, 
because  there  could  certainly  not  be  a 
finer,  more  devoted  and  conscientious 
public  servant  than  Armistead.  Almost 
immediately  upon  his  arrival  to  Congress 
in  1952,  Armistead  began  to  distinguish 
himself  here  in  the  House.  It  did  not  take 
him  long:  his  record  of  fairness  and  de- 
votion to  duty  speak  for  themselves.  He 
served  his  constituency  with  great  seri- 
ousness and  stamina.  At  the  same  time, 
he  made  many  friends  not  only  in  the 
House  and  Senate,  but  nationally  and 
internationally. 


Armistead  has  .served  the  people  of  the 
Fifth  Alabama  District  for  16  years  with 
selflessness.  His  constituents — as  do  all 
us  who  know  him — admire  his  ability  to 
be  fair  and  his  dedication  to  the  better- 
ment and  preservation  of  our  form  of 
government.  Though  he  was  busy  .serving 
his  iJeople  back  home,  Armistead  dis- 
played his  great  capabilities  and  powers 
of  accomplishment  by  the  fine  work  he 
has  done  on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  Presently  fifth-ranking 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  Armistead  is  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Europe,  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  State  Department,  and 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs. 

His  abilities  were  quickly  recognized 
and  he  was  appointed  by  the  President  to 
serve  on  the  Corregidor-Bataan  Memo- 
rial Commission;  he  represented  the  U.S. 
Congress  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  El  Salvador  in  1956  and  the  Pres- 
ident of  Mexico  in  1964:  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  NATO 
Parliament  Conference.  1957-59:  he  was 
a  member  of  the  bipartisan  congres- 
.sional  advisory  group  that  accompanied 
Piesident  Kennedy  to  meet  heads  of 
state  at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  in  March 
1963:  he  was  awarded  membership  in  the 
Mexican  Academy  of  International  Law. 
I  could  continue.  Mr.  Speaker,  but  to 
make  my  point,  Armistead  Selden's 
abilities  are  widely  recognized,  and  he, 
personally,  is  recognized  as  an  expert 
and  authority  in  the  field  of  foreign  af- 
fair.s — particularly  in  matters  dealing 
with  Central  and  South  America.  Such 
esteem  and  recognition  came  quickly  to 
Armistead  and  justly  so:  he  is  a  hard 
worker  and  extremely  smart  and  capable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Alabama.  Armisteiad  Inge 
Selden.  has  not  only  .served  the  people 
of  Alabama  in  Congress,  but  he  also 
ser\ed  them  with  equal  devotion  and  re- 
sponsibility in  the  Alabama  State  Legis- 
lature before  coming  to  Congress.  As  you 
might  well  imagine,  Armistead  has  .served 
his  country  in  our  great  Armed  Forces; 
presently  he  holds  the  rank  of  captain 
in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Armistead  will  always  be  remembered 
as  the  fair,  just  person  that  he  is:  his 
ability  to  see  both  sides  of  a  question 
and  to  attack  a  problem  from  many  an- 
gles is  a  gift,  and  all  of  his  friends  ad- 
mire this  quality  of  his.  I  have  worked 
closely  with  Armistead  for  many  years 
and  I  can  honestly  say  that  he  is  a  dedi- 
cated man — dedicated  to  the  service  of 
others,  to  his  country,  and  to  his  lovely 
family. 

Our  years  of  work  together  have  fos- 
tered and  strengthened  many  years  of 
friendship.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  friend  of 
Armistead  and  Mary  Jane  Selden,  and 
it  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  know  his  fine 
children — Martee  Graham  Selden,  Armi- 
stead I.  Selden  III,  Jack  Wright  Selden. 
Edith  Cobbs  Selden,  and  Thomas  Lawson 
Selden.  I  am  going  to  miss  all  of  them 
come  this  January.  I  only  hope  that 
Armistead  will  not  forget  us  here  in  Con- 
gress and  will  find  time  to  come  see  us 
often.  I  know  that  his  future  will  be  ex- 
citing and  busy  because  he  is  that  kind 
of  man.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  will  suf- 
fer a  great  loss  when  our  able  and  dis- 


tinguished    colleague     from     Alabama 
leaves  us  in  January. 

Mr.  Speaker,  knowing  the  people  of 
his  congressional  district  as  I  do,  I  can 
-say  to  you  categorically  that  he  could 
have  stayed  in  this  House  the  rest  of 
his  life  had  he  chosen  to  do  so.  But  he 
had  ambition.  He  wanted  to  get  into 
a  bigger  field  of  .service.  So  he  ran  for 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
hoping  to  give  his  ability,  his  talent,  his 
experience  to  more  people  in  our  native 
State  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  field  of  athletics  it 
has  been  written  that  it  is  not  whether 
you  win  or  lose  but  whether  you  play 
the  game.  I  can  say  that  that  sentiment 
prevails  in  the  game  of  politics.  It  is  not 
whether  you  win  or  lose  but  how  you 
play  the  game. 

I  watched  that  .senatorial  race  in  Ala- 
bama from  start  to  finish.  Never  have  I 
seen  a  candidate  for  public  office  conduct 
a  fairer  campaign  than  did  Armistead 
Selden.  On  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 
I  saw  that  he  was  the  victim  of  some  of 
the  most  vicious  smear  sheets  I  have 
seen  in  my  40  years  of  political  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  real  test  of  a  man 
comes  not  in  an  hour  of  affluence  and 
victor>'.  but  it  comes  in  the  hour  of  de- 
feat. The  greatest  hour  of  our  Savior. 
Jesus  Christ,  came  not  when  He  was 
leading  the  multitudes  and  performint; 
miracles  on  earth,  but  it  came  after  Pi- 
late had  convicted  Him  and  He  was  cru- 
cified on  the  cro.ss.  The  greatest  liour  of 
Robert  E.  Lee  came  not  when  he  com- 
manded the  great  Army  of  the  Con- 
federacy but  after  he  had  met  militaiT 
defeat  and  .surrendered  his  sword  to 
Grant  at  Appomattox. 

So  I  .say  to  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
known  Armistead  Selden.  that  his  great- 
est hour  came  not  while  he  was  enjoy- 
ing popularity  in  his  congressional  dis- 
trict, which  he  still  does,  but  when  he 
met  defeat  at  the  polls  in  Alabama  last 
May  7.  Never  have  I  seen  a  man  take 
defeat  as  graciously  as  did  Armistead 
Selden.  Like  the  Phoenix  of  old,  he  ro.se 
from  the  bitter  ashes  of  defeat  and,  in 
my  opinion,  became  a  greater  man  the 
morning  after  the  votes  were  counted 
than  he  was  the  day  the  votes  were 
cast. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  to  you  a  man  of  hi^ 
character  can  only  have  a  bright  future 
when  in  Januaiy  he  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  most  prestigious  law 
firms  in  the  city  of  Washington  and 
Alabama.  He  will  probably  return  to 
the  practice  of  law  both  here  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  his  native  State  of  Ala- 
bama. 

I  say.  Armistead,  your  many  friends  in 
this  Congress  wish  you  well. 

Now  I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Florida, 
the  distinguished  gentleman.  Congress- 
man Bob  Sikes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida   (Mr.  Sikes  I. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  deeply 
grateful  to  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  !  Mr.  An- 
drewsI for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time 
and  I  compliment  him  upon  the  fact  t'.nt 
he  has  taken  this  time  to  pay  tribute 
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to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  most 
admired  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker  when  the  91st  Congress 
convenes  in  January,  one  of  our  most 
highly  esteemed  and  beloved  colleagues 
will  not  be  with  us.  Tlie  return  to  private 
life  of  the  di.stinguished  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  the  Honorable  Armistead 
Selden.  will  crtate  a  .significant  void  in 
our  membership.  His  is  not  the  kind  of 
.service  that  is  easy  to  replace.  I  have  long 
considered  him  one  of  the  most  valuable 
Members  of  the  House,  and  I  have  taken 
s'.eat  pride  in  the  friendship  we  have 
shared. 

First  elected  in  1952.  he  has  enjoyed 
;ncreasing  stature  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  House  where  his  counsel  and  lead- 
ership is  highly  respected.  His  16  years 
of  service  have  been  marked  by  the  high- 
est devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  con- 
stituency and  to  the  ideals  and  principles 
on  which  our  Nation  was  founded.  Con- 
gressman Selden  is  a  high-ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  is  chairman  of  its  Subcom- 
mittee on  Inter-American  Affairs.  This 
obviously  is  one  of  the  most  important 
a.ssiRnmcnts  that  any  Member  of  the 
House  could  have,  and  in  this  important 
i)OSt,  he  has  served  with  distinction.  He 
IS  one  of  the  real  authorities  in  the  House 
on  Latin  American  affairs.  There  is  no 
one  in  Congress  who  posses.ses  more  ex- 
pertise in  matters  dealing  with  Central 
and  South  America.  This  has  been  dem- 
onstrated in  important  hemisphere 
conferences  at  which  he  represented  the 
U.S.  Congress  and  at  meetings  of  state 
in  which  the  United  States  was  a  par- 
ticipant. 

In  the  close  personal  friendship  which 
I  have  been  jjrivileged  to  enjoy  with 
Armistead.  I  have  always  found  him  to 
be  fair,  openminded.  and  very  capable. 
He  is  able  to  analyze  a  situation  quickly 
and  to  make  sound  decisions  on  policy 
and  procedure.  His  fine  educational  back- 
uround,  his  service  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  our  countiy  and  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
lesentatives  of  Alabama,  his  long  and 
important  experience  here,  all  combine 
to  make  him  a  formidable  foe  and  a  valu- 
able ally,  and  much  more,  to  mark  him 
as  a  great  American. 

His  place  in  our  midst  will  not  be  an 
easy  one  to  fill.  Congress  will  suffer  a 
distinct  loss  when  Armistead  Selden  re- 
turns to  his  home  State  of  Alabama.  His 
contributions  to  Government  have  been 
many,  and  I  am  confident  there  will  be 
other  services  which  a  grateful  constit- 
uency will  demand  from  him.  We  need 
men  like  Armistead  Selden  in  public  life. 
My  best  wishes  go  with  him  and  to  his 
wife.  MaiT  Jane,  and  to  his  entire  family. 
It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  he  and  they 
will  enjoy  a  future  filled  with  happiness 
and  prosperity. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
.he  distinguished  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREr^VS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend my  good  friend.  Congressman  An- 
drews, for  taking  this  occasion  to  ex- 
press his  sentiments  regarding  the  re- 
tirement of  the  gentleman  fi'om   Ala- 


bama IMr.  Selden  1.  And.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  giving  me 
this  opportunity  to  add  my  sentiments  to 
those  expressed  by  several  of  our  col- 
leagues. 

Armistead  Selden  has  been  my  close 
personal  friend  during  the  years  that  I 
have  served  here.  It  is  not  practicable 
at  this  lime  to  undertake  to  enumerate 
the  many  courtesies  that  he  has  extend- 
ed to  me.  I  will  only  say  to  him  that  I 
appreciate  each  and  every  one  of  them. 
This  body  can  ill  afford  to  lose  the 
.services  of  one  .so  eminent  and  able  as 
Armistead  Selden.  His  dedication  to  the 
many  facets  of  work  of  a  representative 
of  the  people  in  the  U.S.  Congress  has 
been  constant.  The  results  that  he  has 
obtained  through  his  diligence  are  be- 
yond accurate  estimate.  Those  of  us  who 
have  worked  with  him  and  witnessed  his 
performance  of  duty  can  only  try  in  vain 
to  tell  others  of  his  worth  to  our  Nation. 
Our  friend  has  been  most  zealous  in 
liis  work  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  His  special  attention 
to  Latin  America  through  his  role  as 
chairman  of  the  .subcommittee  dealing 
with  that  part  of  the  world  has  brought 
wisdom  to  the  fonnation  of  our  national 
policy  in  dealing  with  these  neighbors. 
His  leadership  in  this  area  will  be  sorely 
felt  in  coming  years. 

I  .salute  Armistead  Selden  for  his 
record  of  service  in  the  Congress.  I  thank 
him  for  the  many  considerate  acts  that 
he  has  taken  in  my  behalf.  As  he  leaves 
public  service  he  has  my  sincere  pood 
wishes  for  continued  success,  good  health, 
and  happiness. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
North    Carolina. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  IMr.  MailliardI. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  expressing  my  personal 
affection  and  admiration  for  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Alabama 
'Mr.  Selden  I.  We  came  to  Congress 
together  in  January  1953,  and  have 
served  together  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  in  recent  years.  As  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Inter-American  Affairs  under 
his  able  and  effective  chairmanship.  I 
have  come  to  know  him  well  and  to  ap- 
preciate his  perseverance  and  skill  in 
reaching  his  objectives.  We  have  traveled 
many  thousands  of  miles  together  in  the 
course  of  our  efforts  to  contribute  to 
the  progress  of  the  inter-American 
community.  For  the  most  part  we  have 
seen  eye-to-eye.  but  when  we  have 
differed.  Armistead  Selden  has  been  the 
soul  of  honor,  courtesy,  and  consideration 
in  trying  to  adjust  our  differences  so  that 
the  work  in  which  we  were  both  so  deeply 
interested  might  move  forward  most 
effectively. 

I  am  sad,  both  personally  and  pro- 
fessionally, at  the  knowledge  that  this 
capable,  friendly,  experienced  friend  will 
not  be  in  the  House  next  year.  To 
Armistead.  Mary  Jane,  and  their  fine 
children.  Milly  and  I  wish  the  best  of 
everything  in  whatever  they  may  tinder- 
take  in  the  future.  We  hope  we  will  enjoy 


their  friendship  in    Jixe   future   as  we 
have  in  the  past. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Rivers  I . 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  Uie 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me  on  this 
great  occasion.  I  too  want  to  associate 
myself  with  everytliing  that  has  been 
said  regarding  this  distinguished  Ala- 
baman and  this  f^reat  American. 

We  were  hopeful  that  he  would  win  in 
the  race  for  U.S.  Senator,  even  though 
we  hated  to  see  him  leave  the  House. 
Nobody — but  nobody.  Mr.  Speaker — has 
labored  more  diligently  and  has  equipped 
himself  more  admirably  to  handle  the 
diplomatic  job  that  he  has  f^one  lor 
America  as  a  member  of  that  ineat  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

His  chairmanship  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Latin  America  lias  .Ltivcn  us  an 
image  in  that  part  of  the  world  badly 
needed.  He  has  brought  about  an  un- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  remember  \ividly  his 
work  in  the  Panama  area  when  we  had 
so  much  going  on  there,  and  how  he  rep- 
resented this  country,  and  carried  the 
:40spel  to  those  people  in  no  uncertain 
terms.  He  let  them  know  where  we  stood, 
and  he  made  a  magnificent  contribution 
to  that  area  and  other  areas  of  that 
whole  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  young  man  is  a  great 
lawyer,  he  is  a  ureal  student  of  govern- 
ment. He  is  destined  to  be  a  great  inter- 
national lawyer.  I  am  sure  that  is  where 
his  future  interests  will  lie,  and  I  doubt 
that  he  will  ever  again  attempt  to  come 
back  to  the  Congress,  because  there  are 
man>'  people  waiting  to  get  this  young 
man  into  their  law  firms.  I  know  of  no- 
body in  Washington — and  there  are 
many  of  them  making  money  out  of  rep- 
resenting foreign  client-s — who  are  one 
billionth  as  good  as  Armistead  Selden. 
This  man.  whoever  he  may  decide  to  rep- 
resent, will  represent  ihis  counti-y  first 
and  the  best  interests  of  America. 

This  is  the  type  of  individual  we  have 
had  in  our  mid.st.  Quietly  he  has  woi-ked, 
effectively  he  has  worked,  and  this  Con- 
fa-ess  has  been  a  better  place  and  this 
House,  specifically. 

I  hope  for  him  and  his  family  that 
whatever  course  he  pursues  it  will  be  a 
happy  one  because  I  know  he  is  en- 
titled to  it.  His  family  is  deserving  of  it 
and  he — he,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  make  a 
contribution  to  his  country  and  to 
whomever  he  decides  to  aline  himself 
with. 

We  wish  him  well  in  the  future  be- 
cause Lord  knows,  he  is  entitled  to  it. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  in  the  well  for  yield- 
ing to  me  and  for  taking  this  time  to  give 
all  of  us  an  opportunity  to  say  what  is 
in  our  hearts  and  what  is  on  our  minds 
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about  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  Armistkad 
Selden.  who  unfortunately  Is  going  to 
leave  this  body. 

I  must  confess  that  I  had  mixed 
emotions  about  this  matter  because  I 
have  worked  with  Armistead  ever  since 
I  have  been  here — for  some  14  years — 
and  we  have  been  together  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  for  12  of  those 
years. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  and  the  great 
honor  to  serve  on  his  subcommittee  on 
inter-American  affairs  of  which  he  is 
the  chairman.  He  has  been  the  chair- 
man of  that  subcommittee,  I  believe, 
since  1959. 

I  know  of  no  voice  anywhere  that  has 
been  any  stronger  or  any  clearer  about 
United  States-Latin  American  rela- 
tions than  that  of  Armistead  Selden. 

It  seems  to  me  that  for  a  long  time  he 
was  .lust  A  voice  crying  alone  in  the 
wilderness  because  he  was  touching  upon 
.so  many  important  points  during  a  great 
period  in  historj-  where  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  were  so  inextricably 
involved. 

I  am  talking  about  the  Panama  riots 
of  1959  and  the  riots  of  1964,  the  Castro 
takeover  of  Cuba,  and  the  Act  of  Bogota. 
The  Cuban  missile  crisis  and  the 
Dominican  revolution  and  many  others, 
all  of  which  received  prompt  attention 
by  Armiste.^d  and  the  subcommittee  and 
all  of  which  demanded  a  great  deal  of 
time,  initiative,  and  effort. 

The  reports  were  not  skinny,  scanty 
reports.  They  were  all  substantive  and 
meaningful  in  dealing  directly  with  the 
policy  issues  that  confronted  this 
country. 

Not  being  satisfied  with  simply  getting 
the  work  done,  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  making  that  information  available 
to  all  of  us  Members  of  the  House,  he 
pursued  these  matters  incessantly  as 
those  of  us  who  know  Armistead  know 
that  he  can  do.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
persevering  people  I  ever  met.  He  is  never 
satisfied  until  he  has  made  a  full  and 
complete  effort  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  to  get  across  what  lie 
is  talking  about  particularly  when  he  was 
assured  that  this  was  the  general  feeling 
of  the  Members  of  this  House  on  any 
given  issue.  Then  he  made  sure  that 
everybody  in  the  State  Department  and 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
from  the  President  on  down  got  it  di- 
rectly from  Armistead  Selden  what  it 
was  the  subcommittee  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  really 
wanted  with  respect  to  the  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

There  are  many  instances  too  nu- 
merous to  enumerate  here  and  now 
where  Armistead  because  of  this  has 
made  an  nn!?ortant  and  substantial  im- 
pact and  cliange  in  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States. 

That  is  wliat  our  .job  is  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  lie  has  done 
that  job  very,  very  well. 

In  addition  to  serving  his  constitutents 
or  his  district  and  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama in  this  fashion,  he  has  p,reatly 
served  the  people  of  the  United  States 


and  lias  made  an  outstanding  contribu- 
tion as  a  Member  of  the  Congress. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  of  course,  that 
I  have  the  mixed  emotion  and  I  am 
sorry  to  see  him  leave  this  floor  and  leave 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  where 
he  has  really  been  a  stalwart  champion 
of  the  United  States  for  tlie  improve- 
ment of  our  policies  in  Latin  America. 

Yet,  I  know  t>ecaiuse  of  the  great  drive 
that  he  lias  and  the  great  leadership 
that  lie  has  that  no  matter  what  lie  does 
it  lias  to  be  better  tlian  what  he  has  been 
through. 

This  is.  as  all  of  us  know,  a  tough  job 
and  he  and  Mary  Jane  and  their  five 
children  liave  had  to  suffer. 

Yet  I  am  happy  for  him  that  they  are 
going  to  have  an  opportunity  to  enjoy 
private  life  and  shed  for  a  while  at  least 
the  onerous  burden  of  public  service. 

I  thoroughly  and  wholeheartedly  agree 
with  the  comments  of  the  distinguished 
cliaii-man  of  the  Committee  on  Anned 
Senices  when  he  .said  that  no  matter 
where  Armistead  Selden  goes,  he  is  going 
to  make  a  tremendous  impact  and  be  a 
creat  asset  whether  it  be  with  a  law  firm 
or  with  anybody  else.  People  will  be 
knocking  on  his  door  because  he  does 
have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all  inter- 
American  matters. 

He  has  great  perseverance,  great  lead- 
ership, great  talent,  and  this  will  be  an 
invaluable  asset. 

So  I  join  all  my  colleagues  in  wishing 
Armistead  Selden.  Mary  Jane,  and  liis 
family  all  the  well  wishes  for  a  supremely 
fniitful  private  life. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  especially  would  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  just 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  and  who  knows  from  very 
intimate  association  the  unusual  effec- 
tiveness of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Selden  J 

I  realize  that  life  is  full  of  frustrations, 
especially  as  we  deal  with  foreign  affairs. 
I  have  often  thought  that  one  of  the  great 
tragedies  of  this  period  is  that  the  people 
in  the  executive  branch  have  not  followed 
the  tradition  and  have  not  given  the 
attention  as  they  should  to  outstanding 
members  of  the  legislative  branch,  such 
as  Mr.  Selden.  Quite  frankly,  I  think  the 
course  of  history  would  have  t>een 
changed  over  the  years  if  he  had  been 
permitted  to  exercise  an  even  greater 
role  in  our  handling  of  Latin  American 
diplomacy. 

At  the  risk  of  attempting  to  direct  his 
future  activity,  I  would  feel  very  con- 
fident that  his  talents  ought  to  be  called 
upon  by  the  Department  of  State  in  the 
period  during  which  he  is  no  longer  serv- 
ing in  the  House.  For  example,  he  could 
serve  our  cotmtry  effectively  even  in  a 
position  as  important  as  Secretarj'  of 
State.  His  talents,  as  I  see  it,  have  no 
bounds. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  in  all  the  proper 
comments,  none  exaggerated,  that  have 
been  directed  to  this  great  colleague  of 
ours. 


Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  grate- 
ful to  my  distinguished  and  able  friend 
from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Andrews]  for  taking 
this  time  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
join  him  in  tribute  to  his  distinguished 
colleague  from  Alabama,  our  beloved  and 
devoted  friend,  Armistead  Selden. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
eloquent  remarks  of  the  able  gentleman 
from  Alabama  I  Mr  AndrewsI.  who  now 
has  the  well  of  the  House. 

There  are  some  men  who  make  upon 
their  colleagues  an  impression  which  re- 
mains indelible — some  because  of  their 
exceptional  ability,  .some  laecause  of  some 
hallmarks  of  genius,  some  Ijecause  of 
their  great  charm  and  grace,  .some  be- 
cause of  the  compassion  which  is  in  their 
warm  hearts  which  makes  such  a  favor- 
able impression  upon  those  who  surround 
them. 

Armistead  Selden  is  a  man  who  .seems 
to  possess  all  of  these  qualities.  He  has 
not  only  been  a  verj-  successful  political 
leader  but  he  has  been  a  statesman  in 
the  finest  tradition  of  that  term.  What 
lie  has  done  for  America  is  immeasur- 
able. As  chairman  of  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  whose  jurisdiction 
covers  a  part  of  the  world  which  may 
have  the  most  significant  aspects  in  the 
future  upon  the  sur\'ival  and  the  en- 
durance of  our  own  great  coimtiT.  he  lias 
brought  the  northern  }>art  and  the 
southern  part  of  this  great  hemisphere 
closer  together  in  public  understanding. 
It  is  a  debt  that  his  countrj-  will  always 
owe  him. 

Those  of  us  in  this  House  who  may  be 
privileged  to  remain  here  after  the  first 
of  the  year  are  going  to  miss  liis  grace. 
liis  charm,  his  gentlemanly  manner,  his 
friendly  demeanor,  and  all  the  warmth 
of  friendship  "-hich  he  has  so  generously 
extended  to  all  of  us  here  in  this  body 
who  have  had  the  privilege  of  being  his 
colleagues. 

He  is  an  eminent  lawyer.  I  can  assure 
you  that  his  clients  in  the  future  will  pay 
him  far  more  remuneration  than  the 
countrj'  that  he  .so  faithfully  served  in 
the  years  that  he  has  been  a  Member  of 
this  Congress.  He  will  he  an  adornment 
to  the  bar  as  he  has  been  to  this  great 
body  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  am  proud  that  I  share  the  nativity  of 
his  great  State  of  Alabama  with  him. 

My  wife — also  an  Alabama  girl — join.s 
me  in  extending  good  wishes  from  both 
of  us  to  Armistead  Selden  and  his  lovely 
wife  as  they  go  out  into  other  areas  of 
endeavor,  for  we  know  lie  will  always- 
keep  his  heart  attuned,  the  great  states- 
man tliat  he  is,  to  the  causes  of  America 
and  to  serving  the  cause  of  freedom  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend my  good  friend  for  having  taker, 
this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstand- 
ing Member  of  this  body,  the  Honorable 
Armistead  Selden. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  being  his 
friend  and  of  serving  with  him  for  these 
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13  years  past  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Armistead  Selden  has  been  a  wise 
and  useful  and  valuable  and  hardwork- 
ing Member  of  this  body.  He  has  earned 
the  friendship  and  respect  and  affection 
of  this  House.  He  has  served  the  people  of 
his  State  and  his  district  well  and  ably. 
He  has  shown  courage  and  persistence 
in  working  on  behalf  of  the  causes  in 
which  he  sincerely  and  honestly  believes. 

He  will  be  missed  in  this  t)ody.  He  will 
be  difficult  to  replace  in  any  occupation 
lifi  chooses.  We  who  have  served  witli 
him  know  well  liis  virtues,  and  it  is  with 
regret  that  we  observe  the  time  of  his 
departure  has  come.  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  extending  to  Armistead  Selden 
and  his  lovely  wife  and  family  our  good 
wishes. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  now  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Everett  I. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  making  tiiis  time  pos- 
sible for  us  to  say  a  few  nice  remarks 
about  our  good  friend  from  Alabama, 
Armistead  Selden.  In  the  little  over  10 
years  I  liave  been  in  this  body.  I  have 
learned  to  respect  Armistead  Selden  for 
the  great  work  he  has  done,  and  I  con- 
cur in  everytliing  that  has  been  said 
about  him  this  afternoon. 

We  in  Tennessee  are  proud  of  him.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  received  part  of  his 
education  at  the  University  of  the  South 
m  Sewanee,  Tcnn. 

We  wish  for  him  and  his  family  the 
best  of  everything  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee. 

I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Rogers!. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  veiy  grateful  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  for  yielding  this  time  and  allow- 
ing us  the  opportunity  to  join  with  him 
in  paying  tribute  to  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  14  years  that  I 
have  served  in  the  Congress.  I  have 
come  to  know  and  respect  the  Honorable 
Armistead  Selden.  It  has  also  been  my 
privilege  and  pleasure  to  call  him  a 
friend.  And  I  am  very  proud  of  this 
friendship. 

Armistead  has  worked  hard  for  the 
people  of  Ills  district  and  for  the  people 
cf  this  Nation.  He  has  done  his  job  well. 
His  dedication  and  leadership  In  this 
House  have  marked  him  as  an  outstand- 
ing American  who  has  served  his  coun- 
trj'  well  and  effectively. 

His  colleagues  have  been  particularly 
impressed  with  the  interest  and  leader- 
ship he  has  shown  in  Latin  American 
affairs.  His  attention  to  the  potential 
dariger  off  our  coasts  in  Cuba,  has  been 
close  and  programs  to  guard  the  Nation 
against  any  eventuality  from  Cuban 
communism  have  resulted  from  lils 
efforts. 

His  work  in  the  overall  area  of  Latin 
America  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
cooperation  and  understanding  which 
our  Nation  now  enjoys  with  our  Latin 
neighbors.  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  will  greatly  miss  him. 


Both  Becky  and  I  wish  Armistead,  his 
lovely  wife,  Mary  Jane,  and  their  chil- 
dren the  best  in  the  coming  years. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  BrinklevI. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  opportunity  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  Alabama.  Congressman 
George  Andrews,  the  Congressman  of 
my  wife's  family,  who  sen-es  the  con- 
gressional district  abutting  the  Third 
Confjressional  District  of  Georgia. 

1. 100,  wish  to  salute  Armistead  Selden. 
the  Congressman  who  has  served  this 
body  so  ably,  and  who  soon  will  be  leav- 
iiiB  us. 

Before  coming  to  service  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  heard  of  his  qualities  from  a 
mutual  friend,  John  Amos,  of  Columbus. 
Ga 

After  coming  to  this  body,  at  an  earlier 
special  order  in  this  House,  taken  by 
Armistead  Selden.  I  saw  his  abihty 
demonstrated  in  action,  when  he  dis- 
cussed the  relations  between  France  and 
this  country,  the  leadership  of  these 
countries  and  the  effect  of  the  relation- 
ship on  the  peoples  of  the  two  countries 
and  the  monetary  system  of  this  country. 

So  it  is  we  salute  tliis  man.  who  is  an 
able  man.  He  Is  a  scholar.  He  is  a  pood 
man.  He  is  a  man  whose  example  will 
be  left  here  to  Influence  those  of  us  who 
are  new  Members  of  this  body. 

We  wish  him  Godspeed. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mi.s.sis.sippi  I  Mr.  Montgomery  I. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  for 
yielding  to  me. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  live  in  the 
.same  area  of  the  country  where  Armi- 
stead Selden  lives.  The  Fifth  District  of 
Alabama,  wliicii  he  has  served  for  16 
years,  joins  the  district  which  I  repre- 
sent in  Mississippi.  We  both  represent 
the  same  type  of  good  people  in  Mis.sis- 
.sippi  and  Alabama. 

I  especially  appreciate  how  helpful 
Armi.stead  Selden  has  been  to  me  and  to 
the  other  freshmen  Meiiibcr.s  of  the  90th 
Congress.  Any  time  we  liave  asked  liim 
for  advice,  even  though  i:e  has  been  busy 
he  has  stopped  and  he  has  talked  to  us 
and  he  has  been  most  helpful  to  .ill  the 
freshmen  Members  of  this  90th  Congress. 

It  has  been  my  great  pleasure  to  get  to 
know  Mary  Jane,  his  wife,  and  their  five 
lovely  children.  This  has  been  really  a 
highlight  for  me  here  in  Washington, 
getting  to  know  Mrs.  Selden  and  the 
children. 

Armistead  Selden's  future  is  briaht.  as 
I  see  it.  Mr.  Speaker.  He  is  .still  young. 
He  has  the  ability  to  continue  in  politics. 
If  he  .so  desires.  He  can  return  to  the 
practice  of  law,  if  he  so  desires.  Or  he  can 
ser\e  his  country  as  an  amba.ssador.  or 
even  as  Secretary  of  State,  as  was  men- 
tioned here  today,  because  of  his  great 
experience  in  foreign  affairs,  if  he  so 
desires. 

We  shall  mi.ss  him.  as  all  great  men  are 
missed. 


Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Jones  i . 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  join  in  the 
tribute  to  our  colleague  from  Alabama 
who  will  retire  at  the  end  of  this  session 
after  16  years'  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

When  Representative  Selden  was 
elected  to  the  83d  Congress  in  1952  he 
had  already  established  a  record  of  con- 
siderable achievement.  He  iiad  been  vale- 
dictorian of  his  high  school  class  in 
Greensboro,  Ala.,  and  was  graduated  witli 
honors  at  the  University  of  the  South. 

He  served  with  distinction  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  nearly  4  years  during  World 
War  II.  Thirty-one  months  of  that  serv- 
ice was  spent  as  a  gunnery  officer  aboard 
a  destroyer  escort  in  the  North  Atlantic. 

Returning  to  study  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama,  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  tlie  law  school  student  body. 

Shortly  after  starting  a  law  iJiactice 
in  his  hometown  of  Greensboro,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Alabama  Legislature  at  the 
age  of  29. 

From  the  ver>'  start  of  his  senice  in 
this  House,  he  gained  a  reputation  of 
doing  his  own  thinking  and  making  his 
own  decisions,  based  on  what  he  thought 
was  best  for  his  district,  his  State,  and 
his  country. 

During  his  eight  terms  in  the  Congress 
he  has  concentrated  liis  committee  work 
on  this  Nation's  international  activities 
and  is  now  fifth  ranking  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  He 
is  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs  which  deals  with 
the  important  relations  with  our  neigh- 
bors in  this  hemisplicre. 

In  connection  with  his  work  for 
stronger  relation.ships  with  Latin  and 
South  American  nations.  Armistead 
Selden  has  been  a  tireless  worker  against 
subversionary  forces.  He  stands  for  those 
principles  of  foreign  policy  that  he  feels 
are  in  the  best  interest  of  this  great 
Nation  of  ours. 

Although  his  duties  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  required  his  atten- 
tion to  a  wide  range  of  international 
affairs,  lie  lias  never  neglected  the  i:>eople 
of  the  district  he  represents.  His  efforts 
in  their  behalf  are  evidenced  by  the  new 
Federal  buildings  and  public  facilities 
assistance  throuiihout  the  district. 

Because  of  the  excellent  water  re- 
sources of  his  district.  Conaressman 
Selden  has  lieen  especialiy  interested  in 
development  of  waterways  as  a  neces.sar>' 
ingredient  of  ;)roix>r  realization  of  the 
future. 

The  best  judces  of  hl.'^  Ao:k  are  the 
people  he  has  represented.  In  t  ach  of  the 
seven  times  he  wont  befoie  them  .seeking 
reelection  to  this  body,  they  have  en- 
dorsed liim  and  rciurnt  d  ;i:m  to  nttice. 

His  attractive  wife  and  line  lamily  of 
two  dauahters  and  three  sons  have  en- 
hanced the  popularity  of  the  entire 
Selden  f .imih .  They  are  wonderful  assets 
to  his  public  life. 

As  our  colleague.  Mr.  Selden.  turns  to 
new  endeavors,  he  and  the  family  have 
my  best  wishes  for  eveiT  success. 
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Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
tlie   gentleman. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Dickinson!. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  ver>-  much 
for  yielding  to  me  and  for  the  opportu- 
nity of  expressing  the  sentiments  of  my- 
self and  the  ix'ople  of  my  district  with 
regard  to  the  outstanaini<  .service  of  my 
very  good  friend.  Armistead  .«5elden. 

At  the  end  of  the  present  session  the 
House  will  be  saying  •Goodby"  to  one  of 
our  finest  and  most  dedicated  colleagues. 
Armistead  Selden.  While  sitting  here  in 
the  House  Chamber  I  have  heard  his 
outstanding  career  discussed.  There  is 
very  little  that  I  can  add,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  his  career  has  been  exemplary 
and  his  ability  is  second  to  none.  His 
dedication  to  his  country  and  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  has 
been  remarkable.  All  who  know  Armi- 
stead or  of  his  record  know  and  asrce 
that  this"  Is  true. 

Mr.  Sp)eaker,  my  personal  friendship 
with  Armistead  goes  back  a  long  time. 
I  have  followed  Armistead  for  a  great 
number  of  years.  When  I  .say  I  have  f.il- 
lowed  him.  I  mean  literally  as  woll  as 
rit;uratively.  .'\rmi.stead  went  into  the 
Navy  in  VVoild  War  II.  and  I  followed 
him  a  little  thereafter.  He  came  out  of 
the  Navy  and  attended  the  University 
of  Alabama,  and  I  followed  him  a  little 
thereafter.  He  joined  the  SAE  Frater- 
nity, and  I,  too,  had  the  pleasure  and 
the  privilege  of  joining  that  great  social 
fraternity.  He  became  the  president  of 
chat  fi-atemity  and  he  went  to  the  lead- 
ing University  of  Alabama  Law  School 
where  he  was  elected  president  of  that. 
I.  too.  followed  Armistead  there. 

If  I  might  digress  for  just  a  momtnt. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  matter  of  interest,  it 
is  rather  st.ange  and  paradoxical  some 
of  the  things  that  have  come  out  of  our 
association  at  the  SAE  fraternity  house, 
because  while  I  was  there  and  while 
Armistead  was  there,  as  everyone  here 
in  the  Chamber  knows.  Armistead  is  a 
Democrat  and  I  am  a  Republican,  but  at 
the  same  time  Curtis  Springer  was  a 
member  of  the  fraternity.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  were  pledge  brothers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Curtis  Springer  at  the 
present  time  is  a  Democratic  member  of 
the  State  Legislature  of  Alabama.  Rich- 
ard P.  Emmet  is  presently  a  circuit  judge 
m  Montgomery  Coimty,  the  county  which 
I  have  the  pleasure  and  honor  of  repre- 
senting and  which  is  my  hometown.  He, 
too,  is  a  Democrat  and  he,  too,  is  a 
friend  of  mine.  There  is  also  Peny 
Hoover  who  is  presently  the  Republican 
candidate  seeking  the  seat  which  Armi- 
stead sought  and  which  was  vacated  by 
Senator  Hill. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  Richmond 
Flowers,  the  former  attorney  general  for 
the  State  of  Alabama,  a  Democrat  but 
also  a  fraternity  brother  of  mine  at  the 
same  time. 

Claude  Kirk  was  another  fraternity 
brother  of  both  Armistead  and  me  at 
the  same  time.  He  is  as  we  all  know  the 
Governor  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  what  par- 
allel we  could  draw  out  of  this  or  what 
moral  we  could  draw  from  this  except  to 
say  I  believe  that  every  facet  of  the  po- 


litical spectrum  was  represented  in  our 
fraternity  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  mention  this  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  while  we  all  feel  a  per- 
sonal loss  in  the  departure  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  Armistead  Selden, 
I  feel  a  particularly  deep  personal  loss 
by  his  leaving  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, although  he  will  remain  in  Wash- 
ington and  we  shall  continue  to  enjoy 
his  friendship  and  association,  the 
friendship  and  association  of  Armistead, 
his  wife,  and  his  lovely  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  associating  myself  with  the  remarks 
which  have  previously  been  made. 

We  shall  very  much  feel  the  loss  of  our 
great  and  fine  friend,  Armistead  Selden 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  for  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  PuciNSKil. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  join  in  this  tribute  to  our 
very  distinguished  colleague,  Armistead 
Selden,  Jr.,  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  recall  who  it 
was  who  said  that  one  man  of  courage  is 
a  majority,  but  I  do  know  that  Mr. 
Selden  fits  that  mold.  Time  and  again 
we  have  seen  him  bravely  stand  in  the 
well  of  this  House  of  Representatives 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs  giving  as  one  of 
the  great  experts  on  South  American 
alTairs  r.nd  huraan  affairs  warning  to  this 
Congress  and  to  this  Nation  of  the  grow- 
ing menace  of  international  commun- 
nism  in  the  Caribbean. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  remember  only  too  well 
the  excellent  report  which  he  delivered 
in  this  Chamber  in  1963  when  he  warned 
this  Nation  about  the  Tri-Continental 
Congress  that  was  held  in  Havana,  Cuba, 
under  the  guidance  of  Fidel  Castro  at 
wliich  conference  there  were  some  600 
representatives  of  communism  assem- 
bled at  the  place  of  their  meeting  where 
there  was  discussed  the  new  technique 
of  war,  a  war  of  terrorism  and  subversion 
and  that  they  were  going  to  wage  the 
.same  kind  of  war  of  terror  and  subver- 
sion in  73  nations  of  Asia  and  South 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  tJiat 
Mr.  Selden  load  the  courage  to  stand  in 
this  well  and  sound  the  alarm  to  the 
American  people,  but  Congressman 
Selden  had  the  courage  to  fight  for  the 
ideals  of  freedom  and  human  dignity. 
It  is  because  we  have  had  men  like  Mr. 
Selden  that  this  Congress  was  made 
aware  of  this  danger  and  at  the  same 
time  he  was  the  guiding  light  in  bring- 
ing about  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  countries 
which  make  up  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  countries  that  believe 
in  freedom  and  the  dignity  of  humanity. 

I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  and  this 
Congress  cannot  afford  Mr.  Selden  to 
stay  away  too  long.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  President  of  this  country  and  this 
Nation  itself  is  going  to  vei-y  quickly 
see  that  this  great  American  continues  to 


serve  the  best  interests  of  America  as 
he  has  served  them  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  men  like  him,  we 
need  men  in  Government  who  have  a 
deep  understanding  of  the  complex  so- 
ciety in  which  we  live. 

I  must  personally  say  that  I  shall  mi.s,s 
his  wise  counsel,  his  gentle  manner  and 
his  uncanny  way  of  putting  into  per- 
spective the  complexities  of  the  situation 
and  affording  to  us  an  understandinu 
which  has  t:me  and  time  again  brought 
lisht  and  understanding  to  .some  of  the 
most  perplexing  problems  facing  thi.s 
Nation  and  the  world. 

I  am  proud  of  him,  and  I  am  proud  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  with 
him  in  this  Congress.  It  is  my  fervent 
prayer  and  hope  that  his  excellent  serv- 
ices will  continue  in  the  interest  of  our 
country  because  men  like  this  pass  by 
us  but  once,  and  we  ought  to  take  full 
advantage  of  their  great  talents  and 
abilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  Armistead 
Selden  on  his  many,  many  fine  years  oi 
service  in  the  Congress,  and  express  to 
him  my  deep  regret  that  I  will  not  have 
a  chance  to  continue  serving  with  him 
further  in  this  Chamber.  We  are  to  miss 
him  greatly. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  Nichols  I . 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman,  the  dean 
of  the  Alabama  delegation,  for  yielding 
to  me. 

I  am  indeed  honored  to  join  my  col- 
leagues from  Alabama  and  throughout 
the  Congress  in  paying  tribute  to  our  es- 
teemed colleague  and  my  own  close 
friend,  the  Honorable  Armistead  Selden. 
who  is  leaving  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  the  end  of  the  90th  Congress. 

Certainly,  there  has  been  no  more  de- 
voted or  able  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State  than  Armistead  Selden. 
Each  Member  of  the  Congress  must  stand 
on  his  record,  and  Congressman  Selden  s 
record  since  he  first  came  to  serve  in  this 
Congress  16  years  ago  has  been  one  of 
outstanding  achievement  and  dedicated 
devotion  to  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  this  high  office.  Armistead  has 
served  his  own  constituents  of  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District,  along  with  the 
Ijeople  of  our  State  and  great  Nation, 
with  admirable  ability  and  with  an  avid 
spirit  of  American  patriotism  and  un- 
failing loyalty.  As  a  legislator,  he  las 
been  highly  effective,  especially  as  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  as  chairman  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs  Subcommittee.  He  is  known 
to  many  of  us  really  as  the  spokesman 
for  the  Latin  American  and  South  Amer- 
ican countries,  and  his  advice  and  coun- 
sel on  the  affairs  of  these  republics  to 
the  south  is  duly  recognized  throughout 
America.  His  career  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  been  a  shining  example 
of  integrity,  keen  judgment,  and  devo- 
tion to  the  public  weal  of  the  American 
society. 

Most  assuredly,  I  could  enumerate  his 
many  significant  achievements  first,  as 
a  member  of  the  Alabama  Legislature; 
in  the  role  of  an  officer  in  the  U.S.  Navj'; 
as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress;  and 
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certainly  not  least  of  which  received  his 
devotion  to  honor  and  strength  of  char- 
acter— his  church  and  family.  But  some- 
how, I  would  wish  to  express  by  own 
personal  sen.se  of  deep  respect  and  warm 
friendship  that  I  hold  for  Armistead 
Selden. 

Someone  has  said  that  a  single  real 
friend  is  worth  more  than  treasures  of 
gold  and  precious  stones — that  money 
can  buy  many  things  both  good  and  bad, 
but  "all  the  wealth  in  the  world"  cannot 
buy  a  friend  or  pay  for  the  loss  ol  one. 
So  I  well  recall.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
came  to  the  Congress  that  Armistead 
Selden  sort  of  took  me  in.  .so  to  .speak, 
and  the  many  seemingly  small  things  he 
did  to  acquaint  me  with  the  procedure. 
With  the  customs,  and  with  the  responsi- 
bility expected  of  a  Member  of  this  body, 
I  shall  always  appreciate. 

But  Armiste  iD  has  so  many  good  years 
ahead  of  him.  and  he  has  retained  all  of 
his  abounding  energy  and  his  winning 
smile  and  that  spai-kle  in  his  eyes  com- 
bined with  a  tremendous  wealth  of 
knowledge  and  innate  ability,  I  am  t:oing 
to  predict  that  his  brightest  years  are 
yet  ahead  of  him.  So  whatever  field,  my 
esteemed  collea^iue.  that  you  may  elect  to 
enter.  I  know  that  you  will  carry  with 
you  that  great  devotion  to  duty  and  ca- 
pacity for  accomplishment  that  has  man- 
ifested itself  and  which  has  been  an  in- 
.spiration  to  those  of  us  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  and  working  with 
you  here  in  the  Congress. 

-Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  a  better  Congress- 
man for  having  known  and  been  asso- 
ciated with  Armistead  Selden.  The  Con- 
gress is  a  better  Congress  for  his  service 
and  America  is  a  greater  nation.  There 
is  an  old  Irish  proverb  which  says.  "May 
the  road  always  rise  with  you.  and  may 
the  wind  always  be  at  your  back."  I 
know  the  wishes  of  this  body  for  you. 
Mary  Jane,  and  your  fine  family — 
Martee,  Inge.  Jack,  Edith,  Tom — would 
be  that  God  in  His  Infinite  wisdom 
might  bless  you.  that  He  might  keep  you, 
that  He  might  make  His  face  to  shine 
upon  you.  and  that  He  might  continue  to 
hold  you  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  'Mr.  Schwexgeli. 

.Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me, 
and  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  glad  to  join 
my  colleagues  now  in  paying  tribute  to  a 
colleague  with  whom  I  have  served  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Our  committee  assignments  have  not 
brought  us  together  vei-y  often,  Armi- 
STtAD,  but  I  have  noted  with  special  in- 
terest the  high  respect  and  esteem  in 
which  you  are  held  by  your  colleagues, 
and  that  in  itself  is  a  great  tribute. 

I  have  enjoyed  serving  with  all  our 
colleagues  because  on  occasion  we  do 
take  the  time,  as  we  are  now.  to  pay 
tribute  to  character,  ability,  and  devo- 
tion to  duty  among  our  membership. 

.Armistead.  you  have  served  your  con- 
stituents well.  You  have  been  a  great 
Representative  for  your  State.  But  as  I 
have  obsen'ed  you  in  your  work  and  in 
your  associations  and  your  contributions 
when  you  on  rare  occasions  have  taken 
the  floor,  you  have  served  the  national 
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interest  and  have  seemed  to  sense  what 
was  right  for  your  country  and  seemed 
devoted  to  that  first  and  most  of  all.  In 
times  like  these  this  is  important. 

I  am  glad  to  pay  this  tribute  to  the 
gentleman  and  am  glad  to  join  your  col- 
leagues to  say  good  luck  to  you  and 
hopefully  if  we  can  both  be  back  that  we 
can  continue  to  serve  this  great  country 
that  serves  the  cause  of  the  i>eople  better 
than  any  form  or  system  of  government 
ever  known  to  man. 

I  am  glad  for  the  opportunity  to  say 
these  things. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  Edwards]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  and  congratulate  the  gentleman 
for  coming  to  the  floor  today  and  tak- 
ing this  time  so  that  we  could  all  express 
our  thoughts  about  our  friend,  because  it 
is  with  mixed  emotions  that  we  come 
here  today  to  pay  tribute  to  our  col- 
league, the  sentleman  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  Selden  I. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  general 
regret  I  think  in  the  House  that  the 
gentleman  will  not  be  returning  for  the 
91st  Congress.  He  felt  the  call  to  the  oth- 
er body,  and  he  almost  made  it  but  not 
quite,  and  certainly  we  shall  miss  him 
here  in  the  House. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  joy  to  be 
able  to  say  nice  things  about  one  who 
is  one  of  our  colleagues.  I  think  perhaps 
we  do  not  do  that  enough.  We  usually 
wait  until  he  has  been  laid  out  before 
we  get  up  here  and  extoU  his  virtues. 
So  it  is  a  real  pleasure  today  to  be 
able  to  say  some  nice  things  while  he 
is  sitting  here  and  listening  to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Armistead  Selden  is  an 
inspiration  to  all  Members.  It  is  unim- 
portant whether  Members  agree  with 
him  on  all  issues.  The  manner  in  which 
he  conducts  himself  and  the  conviction 
that  he  brings  to  the  debates  in  the 
House  and  the  courage  that  he  displays 
in  standing  up  for  what  he  believes  m 
are  the  qualities  of  the  man  that  we 
have  all  come  to  love. 

Armistead  Selden  has  represented  his 
district  well.  He  has  been  a  tireless  advo- 
cate of  the  welfare  of  his  constituents  as 
well  as  of  his  State  and  his  Nation. 

He  is  ray  good  friend  and  he  has  been 
very  helpful  to  me  since  I  have  been  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  very 
ably  represented  my  district  for  2  years 
when  we  were  back  in  that  horrible 
"nine-eight"  plan  that  my  Alabama  col- 
leagues will  remember  when  all  eight 
Alabama  Congressmen  had  the  privilege 
of  trj'ing  to  represent  my  one  district  be- 
cause we  did  not  have  a  Congressman. 
Armistead.  bless  his  heart,  happened  to 
be  the  nearest  neighbor  and  I  think  he 
was  called  upon  about  twice  as  much  as 
anybody  else  and  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict remember  him  fondly  for  what  he 
did  during  those  2  years  when  we  had  no 
Congressman  in  our  district. 

We  shall  all  miss  Armistead  and  his 
beloved  Mary  Jane  and  his  family  and  we 
wish  them  every  success  in  the  future. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  TMr.  BevillI. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,   it  is  an 


honor  for  mc  to  join  with  the  other 
Members  from  my  home  State  of  Ala- 
bama and  other  States  today  in  iiaying 
tribute  to  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
Armistead  Selden. 

Congressman  Selden  has  served  the 
people  of  his  congre.ssional  district  with 
distinction  since  his  election  to  the  83d 
Congress.  November  4.  1952.  Congress- 
man Selden's  service  to  the  people  of 
Alabama  will  be  greatly  missed. 

Throughout  his  career  of  public  seiw- 
ice.  Congressman  Selden  has  been  a  pa- 
tient, persistent  worker  for  better  pro- 
grams for  the  people  of  our  State.  He 
has  been  a  tireless  worker  here  in  the 
Congress  and  has  particularly  distin- 
guished himself  in  Latin  American  af- 
fairs. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  currently  serving  as  chair- 
man of  the  Inter-American  Affairs  Sub- 
committee. Congressman  Selden  has 
shown  a  perceptive  insight  into  the  prob- 
lems in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  He  has. 
again  and  again,  demonstrated  out- 
standing leadership  in  inter-American 
affairs. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Greensboro.  Ala.,  has  constantly  been  in 
the  forefront  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems that  face  Americans  on  all  levels. 

No  one  has  done  so  much  to  improve 
our  relationship,  our  partnership  with 
the  peoples  of  Latm  America  as  has  our 
distinguished  colleague.  Congressman 
Selden. 

He  has  been  an  articulate  and  elo- 
quent .spokesman  for  his  people  and  it 
has  been  a  real  privilege  serving  with 
him  during  my  term  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress. 

My  wife  Lou  and  I  wish  him.  his  lovely 
wife.  Mary  Jane,  and  their  five  wonderful 
children  the  ver>'  best. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  well  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama,  the  Honorable 
Armistead  Selden.  who  is  about  to  leave 
the  House  of  Representatives  after  16 
faithful  years  representing  the  people  of 
the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Ala- 
bama. I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  work- 
ing with  Armistead  on  matters  affecting 
the  committees  on  which  each  of  us 
serve.  His  warmth  and  genuine  pood 
humor  will  be  missed  by  all  of  us  here 
who  count  him  as  a  friend.  We  wish  him 
every  success  and  continued  pood  for- 
time  in  a  long  life  to  come. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  today  to  join 
my  distinguished  colleague.  Congressman 
Andrews  of  Alabama,  in  paying  tribute 
to  our  colleague,  Armistead  Selden. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  regret  that 
we  see  him  leave  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  has  been  an  able  and  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Foreign  Op- 
erations Committee  and  has  been  a 
thoughtful,  working  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

I  wish  he  could  long  have  remained  a 
Member  of  the  House  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  State  of  Alabama  will  also  have  oc- 
casion to  wish  that  he  had  remained 
here. 

I  was  In  South  America  2  years  ago 
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shortly  after  CoriRressman  Selden  and 
his  committee  had  been  there.  Wherever 
I  went  I  heard  nothing  but  words  of 
praise  for  his  courtesy,  consideration, 
and  knowledge. 

Because  of  his  ability  and  his  knowl- 
edge, his  leaving  will  be  the  House  of 
Representatives  loss.  However.  I  would 
join  my  distinguished  colleagues  in  wish- 
ing him  well  for  the  future,  and  I  would 
hope  that  we  might  have  the  privilege 
of  seeing  him  often  and  someday  back 
in  the  House. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Captain  Hobson  was  one  of  tiie  great  na- 
tional heroes  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  and  after  the  liostilities  were  over 
he  was  elected  to  the  Congress  from  the 
district  in  Alabama  so  ably  lepresented 
by  the  Honorable  Armistead  Inge  Selden. 
Jr.,  in  the  83d  and  seven  succeedins 
Congresses.  On  every  15th  of  Februaiy  it 
had  been  my  custody  to  observe  the  15th 
ot  PebruaiT  with  a  special  order  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  .sinking  of  tlie  battle- 
ship Maine  in  Habanna  Harbor.  Armi- 
stead made  the  observance  of  1953  espe- 
cially memorable  at  my  request  by  retell- 
ing to  this  generation  the  story  of  Hob- 
son,  so  well  known  in  every  American 
home  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

That  was  the  commencement  of  my 
long  and  warm  friendship  with  Armi- 
stead Selden.  He  was  assigned  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  83d 
Congress  and  the  following  Congress  I 
moved  over  to  that  committee  from 
Banking  and  Currency.  So  in  seven  Con- 
gresses we  have  been  closely  associated 
on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  also  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Inter- American  Affairs 
of  which  he  is  the  able  chairman.  Some 
years  ago  we  traveled  together  to  Egypt 
on  a  mission  for  our  committee. 

From  my  long  and  close  association 
with  him  I  can  speak  with  knowledge  and 
authority  of  his  outstanding  attributes 
of  heart  and  mind.  He  has  a  brilliant 
brain.  He  has  a  deep  sense  of  dedication 
to  and  love  of  his  country.  He  is  a  pro- 
digious worker.  In  his  eight  terms  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  he  has  estab- 
lished himself  as  one  of  the  foremost 
legislators  of  the  Nation.  His  friends  in 
the  House  were  pulling  for  him  in  his 
recent  race  for  a  seat  in  the  other  body 
and  great  was  our  disappointment  when 
by  a  narrow  margin  he  lost  out.  But  the 
setback,  I  am  .sure,  was  only  temporary 
and  ahead  of  Armistead  Selden  is  a  pic- 
ture as  brilliant  as  the  sun  at  midday. 
That  he  will  meet  with  brilliant  accom- 
plishment the  demands  of  any  occasion, 
however  high  and  exacting,  is  the  firm 
conviction  of  one  who  has  spent  many 
happy  and  fruitful  years  with  him  in  the 
close  and  warm  companionship  of  com- 
mittee membership. 

To  Armistead  Selden,  to  his  gracious 
wife  and  their  fine  children  go  my  best 
wishes.  When  the  91st  Congress  con- 
venes neither  Armistead  nor  I  will  be 
here,  but  I  will  be  thmking  of  other  and 
earlier  Congresses  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  convened  with  Armistead 
Selden  next  to  Wayne  Hays  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  next  in  line  from 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 


sincere  regret  that  I  witness  the  retire- 
ment of  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
Armistead  Selden.  Jr..  Democrat,  of 
Alabama. 

For  16  years  he  ha.s  sened  his  countr>' 
and  his  constituency  with  a  zeal  and  a 
true  sense  of  duty  not  often  seen  in  to- 
day's world  of  cynicisn;!  and  warped  .sense 
of  values. 

He  has  a  proud  heritage,  his  great- 
^'landfather  being  the  first  Episcopal 
bishop  of  Alabama,  his  grandfather  an 
Episcopal  minister  of  St.  Paul's  Church 
in  Greensboro;  and  I  believe  it  is  this 
pride  in  his  past  and  in  the  future  of  his 
State  that  is  responsible  for  his  fine 
record  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  his  many  contributions  to  a  better 
way  of  life. 

His  enthusiastic  diligence  was  easily 
identifiable  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  as  chairman 
of  the  Inter-American  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee. He  has  made  a  record  for  himself 
as  one  of  the  hardest  working  Members 
of  this  body  and  has  always  been  a  strong 
advocate  for  honest,  productive  govern- 
ment. 

The  people  of  his  district  will  look  long 
and  hard  before  finding  a  man  of  his 
caliber  with  his  sense  of  fairplay  and 
statesmanship. 

If  you  think  I  overstate  Congressman's 
Selden  s  ability,  ask  anyone  in  Alabama 
what  happened  to  the  State's  redistrict- 
ing  bill  and  Armistead  Selden's  part  in 
its  passage.  It  was  truly  a  magnanimous 
gesture  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten, 
nor  will  the  man. 

I  wish  every  success  to  him  in  his  fu- 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
come  to  what  we  hope  will  speedily  be  the 
end  of  this  session  of  the  90th  Congress. 
I  wish  to  commend  our  colleague.  Hon. 
Armistead  I.  Selden.  Jr..  for  the  lead- 
ership he  has  provided  the  Congress  in 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  While  he 
has  served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives 16  years  and  on  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  for  the  past  14  years, 
I  know  Congressman  Selden's  experi- 
ence and  advice  had  been  of  great  value 
to  all  of  us  regardless  or  political  affilia- 
tion. 

With  the  problems  of  our  increasing 
involvement  in  Latin  America  and  the 
throwing  menace  of  Castro's  communism. 
I  think  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Mr.  Selden  has  quite  often  taken 
the  lead  in  initiating  and  offering  realis- 
tic policy  postlons.  Certainly,  the  hear- 
ings on  communism  in  Cuba  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere  were  among  the 
most  significant  held  in  recent  years.  He 
has  also  served  with  distinction  on  the 
Subcommittees  on  Europe  and  State  De- 
partment Organization  and  Foreign  Op- 
eratons. 

The  Fifth  District  of  Alabama  has 
been  extremely  well  represented  in  the 
House  and  ths  voters  can  well  be  proud 
of  their  Representative.  Had  Mr.  Selden 
run  for  reelection  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives instead  of  for  the  Senate  his 
constituents  would  most  certainly  have 
returned  him  to  give  continued  splendid 
services  to  the  Nation.  The  acciunulatlon 
of  kiaowledge  and  background  informa- 
tion which  Mr.  Selden  brought  to  the 
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Foreign    Affairs    Committee    will 
great  loss  to  us. 

Mr.  Selden's  record  establishes  him  as 
a  conservative,  a  believer  in  constitu- 
tional government  and  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  He  is  ^iieatly  respected  in 
political  circles  for  his  aggressive  opposi- 
tion to  communism.  Being  only  47  year.= 
of  age  he  could  have  continued  for  many 
years  to  be  a  voice  for  sanity  and  prog- 
ress in  the  Halls  of  Congress  in  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs  as  well  as  on  the 
home  front  in  this  time  when  our  coun- 
try is  ^oing  through  one  of  the  most 
critical  periods  in  her  history, 

•Army,"  I  am  confident  you  will  find 
ways  to  .serve  our  country  in  many  ways — 
qualified  as  you  are  for  a  brilliant  fu- 
ture— good  luck  and  heaven  bless  you. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  mixed  emotions  of  great  pleasure 
and  deep  regret  that  I  take  part  In  this 
special  order.  I  am  pleased,  indeed,  at  the 
opportimity  to  express  publicly  the  high 
regard  in  which  I  hold  my  friend  and  col- 
league Armistead  Selden.  I  am  extremely 
regretful  that  this  opportunity  should 
present  itself  only  because  of  his  ap- 
proaching departure  from  our  midst. 

That  it  was  a  privilege  to  liave  worked 
with  Armistead  Selden  will  be  acknowl- 
edged by  anyone  who  knows  him  and 
his  accomplishments.  How  great  a  pleas- 
ure was  this  privilege  can  only  be  known 
to  those  who  had  the  great  good  fortune 
of  so  working. 

Not  only  I.  but  every  resident  of  my 
district  lias  reason  to  feel  grateful  to 
Congressman  Selden  for  his  great  spirit 
of  helpfulness  and  cooperation.  It  was  in 
large  measure  because  of  his  interest  and 
aid  that  approval  was  obtained  for  the 
Tla  Juana  River  flood  control  project, 
which  will  materially  benefit  not  only 
San  Diego  but  adjoining  areas  in  Mexico 
Armistead  Selden  will  be  sorely  missed 
and  long  remembered  by  all  of  us. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  made  up  of  men  of 
varying  philosophies  and  personalities. 
Some  men  you  immediately  like  and 
lespect  greatly — such  a  man  in  my  opin- 
ion is  Congressman  Armistead  Selden. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  men  I  met  when 
I  came  to  the  Congress  nearly  6  year.< 
ago  and  since  that  time  I  have  consid- 
ered him  to  be  a  warm  personal  friend. 
Therefore.  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
honoring  him  today.  He  will  be  leaving 
this  Chamber  at  the  end  of  this  session. 
but  this  is  not  the  end  of  his  public 
service. 

Congressman  Selden  has  left  a  mark 
on  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and 
our  Nation  will  be  the  loser  when  he  de- 
parts from  our  membership. 

For  eight  terms  the  great  State  of  Ala- 
bama has  had  no  more  eloquent  nor 
forceful  Representative.  He  has  been  ar. 
invaluable  member  of  the  Foreign  Affair- 
Committee  and  I  know  personally  of  th*- 
tremendous  contribution  he  has  made  in 
this  critical  field  of  legislation. 

I  think  most  of  us  who  pay  tr  bute  t.i 
him  today  do  so  more  from  a  deep  and 
sincere  feeling  of  friendship  than  any 
other  reason.  He  has  been  an  outstanding 
Congressman  and  has  contributed  great- 
ly to  his  district.  State,  and  Nation  dur- 
ing his  service  here. 
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I  shall  miss  visiting  with  him,  the  jok- 
ing, and  the  serious  conversations. 

And  I  know  this  for  certain,  the  Nation 
is  richer  for  Armistead  Selden  having 
served. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  iiave  the  opportunity  of  join- 
ing in  this  tribute  to  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  Selden  I.  and  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  An- 
drews), for  securing  this  time  for  Mem- 
bers to  express  their  appreciation  to 
Armistead  Selden  for  consrcs-sional  serv- 
ice and  to  convey  their  best  wishes  for 
his  success  and  happiness  when  he  leaves 
the  Congress  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
.session. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  on  the 
Inter-American  Affairs  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  and  have  been 
keenly  aware  during  this  service  of  his 
patriotism,  of  his  devotion  to  our  coun- 
tr>',  of  his  knowledge  of  Latin  American 
jjeople  and  problems,  and  of  his  desire  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  be- 
tween our  countr>-  and  these  nations  to 
the  south. 

He  has  kept  our  committee  and  the 
Congress  informed  of  developments  in 
Latin  America  throush  frequent  hear- 
ings of  our  subcommittee.  He  has  main- 
tained a  close  watch  over  the  activity  of 
agencies  having  jurisdiction  over  Latin 
America  and  he  has  performed  signal 
ser^'ice  to  our  country  by  publicizing  the 
shortcomings  and  deficiencies  and  ineffi- 
ciencies of  these  agencies. 

By  his  considered  and  reasoned  atti- 
tude he  has  over  the  years  as  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  con- 
tributed a  great  deal  to  a  sounder  formu- 
lation of  foreign  policy  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  through  his 
serv'ice  at  the  United  Nations  he  has 
tielped  to  convey  to  that  body  and  to  its 
representatives  a  deeper  appreciation  of 
the  foreign  policy  attitudes  of  the  Con- 
gress and  people  of  our  country. 

It  can  easily  be  seen  from  what  I  have 
.said  that  I  regret  that  Armistead  Selden 
will  not  be  a  Member  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress. The  Nation  cannot  afford  easily  to 
lose  such  men  from  its  service.  It  will  be 
impossible  in  any  brief  space  of  time  to 
duplicate  the  experience  and  vision  of 
Armistead  Selden.  but  we  may  hope  that 
his  example  and  his  performance  in  of- 
fice will  leave  a  lasting  mark  on  his  fel- 
low Members  and  his  constituents.  I 
f.rmly  believe  that  this  is  the  case. 

I  am  happy  to  extend  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  my  best  wishes  for 
his  success  and  happiness  as  he  leaves 
the  demands  and  burdens  of  public  office 
to  take  up  what  I  hope  will  be  a  pleasant 
occupation  for  him  and  a  welcome  ex- 
perience for  his  family. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  saying  good- 
bye to  an  old  friend  is  always  a  melan- 
choly duty,  and  it  is  made  no  easier  when 
that  friend  is  a  man  of  the  caliber  of 
.'\rmistead  Selden. 

I  have  known  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  since  I  first  came 
"0  this  House,  and  I  value  his  friendship 
reeply.  A  young  man  in  years,  he  has 
written  a  record  of  service  to  his  district. 


his  State,  and  his  country  that  many  an 
older  man  might  envy. 

A  Navy  veteran  of  World  War  II  and  a 
former  member  of  the  Alabama  House 
of  Representatives,  he  has  been  for  the 
past  15  years  one  of  the  outstanding 
Members  of  this  twdy,  .serving  as  chair- 
man of  the  important  Suijcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs. 

His  gracious  ijersonality  has  won  a 
host  of  friends,  both  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gi-ess.  and.  if  I  were  a  betting  man.  I 
would  bet  that  it  will  not  be  loo  long 
t>efore  Armistead  Selden  returns  to  the 
public  life  which  he  has  adorned. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
real  pride  that  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  today  to  Armistead  Sel- 
den. For  16  years  he  has  not  only  .served 
his  constituency  with  great  honor,  but 
has  establisJied  a  truly  outsLandinu  leg- 
islative record,  and  a  reputation  as  a 
most  able  and  articulate  member  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

He  is  a  man  whom  we  are  all  proud  to 
call  a  friend,  and  I  am  .sure  I  echo  the 
sentiments  of  all  my  collea.gues  when  I 
wish  Armistead  the  very  best  of  luck  in 
the  future.  He  is  a  man  whom  we  hold  in 
high  esteem,  and  I  know  he  will  continue 
to  contribute  greatly  to  the  Ijetterment  of 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  fine 
statements  that  have  been  made  here 
about  the  coming  retirement  of  our  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Armistead  I. 
Selden,  of  Alabama. 

Like  others  who  have  spoken.  I  liave 
a  deep  affection  for  Armistead.  He  is 
possessed  of  a  pleasing  personality,  real 
ability,  and  has  a  fine  record  in  the  Con- 
gress. We  shall  all  miss  his  .services  here. 

As  we  all  know,  he  ran  a  wonderful 
race  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  missed 
election  by  only  a  few  thousand  votes. 
I  do  not  know  what  his  plans  may  be 
for  the  future,  but  I  know  we  shall  miss 
our  personal  association  with  him  here, 
and  I  know  the  country  will  miss  his 
services  in  this  body.  Whatever  his  deci- 
sions for  the  future  may  be.  I  know  he 
will  acquit  himself  well  and  we  wish  for 
him  every  possible  success. 

Mr.  FEJGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Alabama  is  losing  a  fine  and  able 
Representative  at  the  end  of  the  session, 
the   Honorable  Armistead  Selden. 

It  has  been  a  real  privilege  and  pleas- 
ure to  serve  with  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Greensboro  for  the  past  16 
years.  He  has  been  dedicated  to  his 
duties  and  ever  mindful  of  the  welfare 
of  those  whom  he  represents.  Armistead 
Selden's  service  in  this  body  has  so  en- 
riched his  experience  that  it  is  a  cer- 
tainty he  will  continue  to  be  a  leader  in 
his  State.  I  wish  him  lx)undless  success 
when  he  resumes  the  practice  of  law. 

Our  colleague  will  be  sorely  missed, 
for  he  is  a  dedicated  man  who  never 
compromised  on  principles  and  always 
fought  for  what  he  believed  to  be  right 
and  good  for  his  constituents  and  our 
countrj'  With  all  his  seriousness,  he  has 
a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  is  congenial 
company — a  gentleman  of  great 
warmth  and  compassion,  who  is  held  in 
the  highest  respect  by  all. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  wishing 
full  measure  of  good  fortune  to  Armi- 


stead and  hope  that  he  will,  in  the  years 
ahead,  enjoy  the  many  associations  he 
lias  establislied  in  Alabama,  his  legion  of 
friends,  and  his  !4rowing  and  attractive 
family.  As  our  colleague  leaves  this 
body,  he  takes  with  him  my  best  wisiies 
for  good  fortune  in  the  future. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  plea.sed 
that  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
Andrews  I  ha.s  made  possible  this  op- 
portunity for  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  join  in  paying  tribute 
to  our  retiring  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Armistead  Selden.  of  Alabama. 

Armistead  is  one  of  the  finest  Members 
of  the  House  and  I  greatly  regret  that  he 
is  leaving.  I  have  found  him  to  be  a  man 
of  unquestioned  integrity,  capable,  and 
courageous. 

AS  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  it  has  been  my  good  for- 
tune to  .serve  on  the  Inter-American 
Subcommittee  of  which  Armistead  is  the 
chairman.  Never  was  there  the  slightest 
hint  of  partisansliip  in  his  conduct  of 
hearings  or  the  business  of  the  commit- 
tee. He  accorded  the  minority  equal  time 
with  the  majority  to  state  their  views  on 
pending  legislation  and  to  question  wit- 
iies.ses.  I  have  never  served  under  a  chair- 
man who  was  more  fair  or  more  diligent. 

Wherever  Armistead  Selden  may  go, 
whatever  he  may  do.  my  good  wishes  go 
with  him  and  his  family. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
paying  tribute  to  a  fine  man  and  re- 
spected Member  of  this  House,  Arbiistead 
Selden. 

I  have  had  the  honor  of  knowing  him 
as  a  distinguished  scholar  in  Latin  Amer- 
ican affairs,  and  a  close  E>ersonal  friend 
with  whom  I  served  on  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

I  was  greatly  privileged  to  serve  under 
liis  chairmanship  in  the  Inter-American 
Affairs  Subcommittee,  where  he  has. 
catered  to  the  highest  principles  and 
ideals  of  American  statesmanship. 

He  takes  with  him  an  expertise  and 
wisdom  which  has  benefited  everj-  Con- 
gress from  his  election  to  the  83d 
through  this  90th  session,  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  able  to  work  so  close- 
ly with  him  through  the  past  years.  It  is 
with  pride  also  that  I  stand  now  with 
my  colleagues  in  offering  this  tribute  and 
my  high  good  wishes. 

Mr.  DORN  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  join  by  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  distinguished,  illustrious,  and 
able  gentleman  from  Alabama  IMr. 
Selden]. 

In  my  20  years  in  this  great  delibera- 
tive body,  I  have  found  no  Member  more 
dedicated  and  devoted  to  the  great  prin- 
ciples and  ideals  that  made  America  the 
greatest  Nation  in  world  histon--.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  fought  unceas- 
ingly to  preserve  the  United  States  as 
the  real  heart  and  core  of  the  free 
world — the  arsenal  of  democracy  and  the 
hope  of  tomorrow. 

He  was  aware,  perhaps  more  than 
any  world  leader  of  our  time,  of  the 
danger  of  communism  in  the  Caribbean. 
He  forcefully  wai-ned  oiu-  sister  nations 
to  the  south  and  tne  people  of  our  own 
country  that  Castro  was  no  agrarian  re- 
former or  "Robin  Hood  of  the  South.'- 
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but  a  menace  to  the  freedom  and  security 
of  the  entire  Western  World. 

My  colleague  and  friend  has  been 
proven  to  be  eminently  correct  and  his 
eloquence  has  aroused  western  civiliza- 
tion to  this  sinister  threat  and  thus,  I 
believe,  prevented  other  republics  from 
the  fate  of  Cuba.  We  are  grateful  to  the 
genileman  for  pHJinting  out  time  and 
attain  the  importance  of  tiie  Wind- 
ward Passage  and  the  Panama  Canal  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  throughout  the 
entire  world. 

Mr.  Selden  has  supported  every  pro- 
gram to  make  America  militarily  invin- 
cible. He  has  advocated  a  sound  fiscal 
ixjlicy.  balanced  budget,  and  freedom 
from  an  excessive,  all-powerful  central- 
ized government  here  in  Washington.  He 
has  championed  the  cause  of  States' 
lights,  local  goverrunent,  and  individual 
liberty. 

Mr.  Selden,  you  have  written  here  for 
the  record  one  of  the  greatest  records 
of  achievement  in  the  history  of  the  U.S. 
Congress.  Through  your  service  here, 
this  is  a  greater  country  and  the  cause 
of  freedom  the  world  over  more  secure. 
While  rendering  the  cause  of  freedom 
superb  service  you  did  not  forget  the  peo- 
ple of  your  own  congressional  district, 
the  great  State  of  Alabama,  or  the  people 
of  our  great  Southland.  This  is  a  better 
Congress  because  of  your  service  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  t»elieve  that  we  are  all 
better  Congressmen  for  having  known 
and  been  associated  with  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

I  believe  that  his  great  career  has  only 
begun,  and  that  he  will  serve  in  the  other 
body  or  as  Governor  of  his  great  State. 

Mrs.  Dorn  joins  me  in  wishing  for  you. 
Mrs.  Selden,  and  your  lovely  and  won- 
derful family  every  continued  success 
and  much  happiness  always. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  gathered  here  today  to  say  goodbye 
to  a  friend,  and  it  is  a  sad  occasion.  To- 
day is  the  last  day  that  Congressman 

Armistead  Inge  Selden,  Jr.,  will  be  with 
us  as  the  Representative  of  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  Alabama.  Mr, 
Selden  has  .served  with  us  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  some  16  years, 
and  he  has  earned  our  admiration  and 
respect  for  his  honesty,  hard  work,  sacri- 
fice, and  dedication  to  his  constituents 
and  to  his  country. 

Mr.  Selden  was  born  in  Greensboro. 
Ala.,  on  February  20.  1921.  to  Armistead 
Inge  Selden.  Sr..  and  Edith  Cobbs  Selden. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  public  high 
school  in  Greensboro  in  1938  and  received 
his  bachelors  degree  from  the  University 
of  the  South  in  1942.  He  joined  the  U.S. 
Navy  that  year  and  spent  more  than  30 
months  at  sea  in  the  North  Atlantic  be- 
fore his  discharge  in  1946.  Mr.  Selden  re- 
ceived his  law  degree  in  1948  from  the 
University  of  Alabama.  During  his 
school  years,  he  was  a  member  of  Sigma 
Alpha  Epsilon  social  fraternity,  the  Blue 
Key  honorary  fraternity,  the  Omicron 
Delta  Kappa  men's  leadership  honorary, 
and  Phi  Delta  Phi,  the  legal  fraternity. 
He  is  a  member  of  both  the  Alabama  and 
the  American  Bar  Associations. 

In  1948.  Congressman  Selden  married 
the  lovely  Mary  Jane  Wright,  of  Talla- 
dega. Ala.  Mrs.  Selden  comes  from  a  po- 
litical family,  her  father  having  served  as 


an  Alabama  State  senator.  The  Seldens 
have  five  wonderful  children,  Martee 
Graham,  Armistead  Inge,  3d,  Jack 
Wright.  Edith  Cobbs,  and  Thomas  Law- 
son  Selden.  I  know  the  Selden  family  is 
very  proud  of  the  achievements  of  our 
colleague.  I  know  their  .support  and  devo- 
tion has  aided  him  in  his  successful 
career. 

Following  his  graduation  from  law 
school,  Mr.  Selden  began  his  law  practice 
in  Greensboro  where  he  also  served  for  a 
time  as  city  attorney.  He  holds  member- 
ship in  the  American  Legion,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  and  Rotary  In- 
ternational. 

In  1950,  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
house  of  representatives  in  Montgomery. 
There  he  earned  support  and  respect  for 
his  devotion  to  honest  government,  and 
for  his  hard  work.  In  1952,  he  entered  the 
Democratic  primary  for  the  office  of  U.S. 
Representative  from  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Selden 
was  challenging  tradition,  since  no  one 
from  Hale  County.  Ala.,  had  been  sent  to 
Congress  since  1906,  when  naval  hero 
Richmond  Pearson  Hobson  was  elected. 
Mr.  Selden  overcame  every  obstacle,  won 
his  primary  by  nearly  a  clear  majority, 
and  went  on  to  win  the  general  election. 

Representative  Selden  has  earned 
high  legislative  rank  as  chairman  of  the 
Inter-American  Affairs  Subcommittee  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  He  has 
gained  recognition  also  for  his  coura- 
geous stand  during  the  changes  in  Ala- 
bama's congressional  district  in  1964. 
Alabama  was  to  lose  one  House  Member, 
and  since  political  leaders  were  unable  to 
agree  to  redistrict,  it  seemed  as  though 
the  voters  of  the  State  would  be  forced 
to  elect  a  slate  of  at-large  candidates. 
Governor  Wallace  called  a  special  ses- 
sion to  decide  the  matter,  but  a  fili- 
buster, delaying  the  proceedings,  pre- 
saged an  inconclusive  result.  With  the 
support  of  his  colleagues  from  Alabama. 
Mr.  Selden  flew  from  Washington  to 
Montgomery  and  offered  to  accept  a  new 
area  of  voters  into  his  district,  chanc- 
ing defeat  by  a  new  constituency.  By 
doing  this,  he  made  possible  agreement 
on  redistricting.  and  he  also  kept  his  own 
district  intact,  to  the  gratitude  of  his 
constituents. 

The  Tuscaloosa  Graphic  said  at  that 
time: 

Congressman  Selden.  In  a  display  of 
statesmanship  seldom  seen  In  Alabama  pol- 
itics, flew  to  Montgomery  and  In  a  matter  of 
minutes  accomplished  what  35  Senators,  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  Governor  had  been 
unable  to  do.  It  was  an  appropriate,  and  cer- 
tainly timely,  gesture.  Representative  Selden 
.ipparently  saved  the  day  for  redistricting  In 
Alabama. 

The  Chilton  County  News  praised  Mr. 
Selden.  saying: 

An  informed  electorate  will  surely  reelect 
Armistead  Selden.  as  a  Representative  who 
speaks  with  discretion,  and  with  wisdom: 
and  who  has  always  stood  for  Alabama  and 
the  United  States,  when  he  felt  It  neces- 
sary to  do  so.  regardless  of  political  conse- 
quences. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  political  career 
of  the  Honorable  Armistead  Selden  can 
be  characterized  in  this  way :  Regardless 
of  political  consequences,  he  dedicated 
himself  to  honest  government,  and  to 


the  needs  of  his  constituents.  Mr.  Selden 
has  accepted  difBcult  challenges,  sacri- 
ficed political  security,  and  worked  long 
and  hard  for  the  people  of  Alabama  and 
of  America.  We  will  miss  him  as  a  col- 
league and  friend  and  as  a  man  whose 
honesty,  integrity,  humility,  and  capa- 
bilities are  an  example  to  us  all.  I  wish 
him  the  continued  success  which  is  mer- 
ited by  his  upright  character  and  dis- 
tinguished abilities. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  join  in  a 
bipartisan  tribute  to  my  good  friend  and 
colleague.  Representative  Armistead  Sel- 
den, for  the  outstanding  .service  he  ha.s 
rendered  to  his  State  and  our  Nation  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  during  the 
last  16  years.  Armistead  and  I  were  fresh- 
men Congressmen  together  in  the  83d 
Congress,  and  during  our  long  associa- 
tion I  have  come  to  know  him  as  an 
astute  and  dedicated  legislator  for  whom 
I  have  the  greatest  admiration  and  re- 
spect. He  has  been  a  most  effective  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
and  his  wisdom  and  good  judgment  arc 
reflected  in  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
chaired  the  Inter-American  Affairs  Sub- 
committee. 

Not  only  do  I  admire  him  as  a  legisla- 
tor, but  Mrs.  Rhodes  and  I  consider  the 
Seldens  as  warm  personal  friends.  We 
shall  miss  them,  and  our  best  wishes  are 
with  Representative  and  Mrs.  Selden 
for  every  happiness  and  fulfillment  in 
their  future. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  at 
this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Armistead  Selden.  who  is  retiring  at  the 
end  of  this  session.  Congressman  Selden 
is  a  man  who  throughout  his  16-year 
tenure  as  a  Representative  from  the 
State  of  Alabama,  has  consistently  dis- 
tlngmshed  liimself  as  a  man  of  Integrity, 
honor,  and  competence.  We  will  be  the 
poorer  for  the  loss  of  both  his  achieve- 
ments and  example. 

It  was  Armistead  Selden  whose  mag- 
nanimous and  eminently  practical  ges- 
ture solved  in  1964  a  difficult  redistrict- 
ing problem  in  Alabama.  By  agreeing  to 
take  a  new  area  of  voters  into  his  own 
district.  Congressman  Selden  showed 
courage  and  imagination,  a  true  devo- 
tion to  the  commonweal.  A  hard-workinji 
legislator,  he  has  expressed  himself,  in 
deed  as  well  as  word,  in  favor  of  govern- 
ment committed  in  every  instance  to 
economy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  public 
•service,  on  the  other.  The  diversity  of  hi.-^^ 
interests  and  contributions  to  society  i."^ 
reflected  in  his  membership  in  the  Ala- 
bama Bar  Association,  the  American 
Legion.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and 
the  American  Farm  Federation.  Thr 
great-grandson  of  the  first  Episcopal 
bishop  of  Alabama,  he  is  himself  a  de- 
voted member  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
And  not  least  of  all.  his  dedication  to  hi.^ 
family  is  a  well-known  mark  of  his  sin- 
cere good  nature. 

We  shall  miss  the  commitment  and 
the  comradeship  of  Armistead  Selden.  I 
wish  him  every  success  in  the  future,  and 
know  that  he  will  continue  to  be  of  serv- 
ice to  his  State  and  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  regret  that  I  note  the  departure 
of  our  esteemed  colleague  and  friend,  the 
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Honorable  Armistead  I.  Selden.  Jr..  of 
Alabama,  at  the  close  of  this  session  of 
Congress. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  'Army  "  Selden  has  served 
with  distinction.  As  chaliTnan  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Inter- American  Aifalrs.  he 
has  been  a  tireless  worker  against  Castro 
and  other  subversionary  forces  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Congressman  Selden  was  born  in 
Greensboro.  Ala.,  on  February-  20,  1921. 
After  attending  primary  and  secondary- 
schools  in  Greensboro,  he  attended  the 
University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn., 
where  he  received  an  AB.  degree  in  1942. 

In  August  1942,  he  entered  the  U,S. 
Navy  and  was  discharged  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  in  1946. 

He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
.\labama  Law  School  in  1948  with  an 
LL.B.  degree.  "Army  "  Selden  practiced 
law  in  Greensboro  and  was  elected  in 
1951  at  the  age  of  29  to  the  Alabama 
Legislature  where  he  quickly  demon- 
.strated  his  leadership  abilities. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Mary  Jane 
Wright,  of  Talladega,  Ala.,  and  they  are 
the  proud  parents  of  five  lovely  children. 

Congressman  Selden  was  elected  to 
the  83d  Congress,  in  1952.  and  reelected 
to  the  84th  and  the  succeeding  Con- 
gresses. 

As  the  fifth  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Congress- 
i;ian  Selden  has  distinguished  himself  in 
many  ways.  He  has  sponsored  and  sup- 
ported legislation  that  has  benefited  our 
Nation  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  has 
.ser\'ed  his  constituency,  his  State,  and 
our  great  Nation  with  admirable  ability 
and  a  spirit  of  dedication,  patriotism, 
and  loyalty,  second  to  none. 

I  heartily  congratulate  him  upon  his 
fine  ser\'ice  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  wish  for  him  and  his  devoted 
family  all  choicest  blessings  of  continued 
pood  health,  happiness,  peace,  and  pros- 
l.>erity  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
early  in  1953  at  the  beginning  of  the  83d 
Congress,  when  the  distinguished  Repre- 
.sentative  from  the  Fifth  District  of  Ala- 
bama. Armistead  I.  Selden,  Jr.  and  I 
met  as  newly  elected  Members  of  this 
great  body.  From  that  time  on  we  forged 
a  strong  link  of  friendship  that  has  en- 
dured over  the  years.  One  is  naturally 
drawn  to  this  fine  and  knowledgeable 
man  by  his  warm  and  friendly  per- 
sonality. 

For  the  past  15  years  Representative 
Armistead  I.  Selden,  Jr.,  has  been  our 
colleague  and  during  that  time  his  stat- 
ure as  a  statesman  and  legislator  has 
crown  steadily.  His  outstanding  ability  to 
represent  the  people  he  serves  in  his 
district  has  been  demonstrated  time  and 
time  again.  And  his  acceptance  of  re- 
sponsibility through  committee  assign- 
ments in  affairs  of  national  and  inter- 
national importance  has  enabled  him  to 
t;ain  wide  experience  in  foreign  affairs. 
He  is  considered  as  one  of  the  best  in- 
formed men  in  the  House  on  Latin 
American  affairs  being  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  dealing  with  that  im- 
portant part  of  the  world. 

It  is  especially  worthy  of  note  that  our 
very  distinguished  colleague,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  congressional  advisory  group 


that  attended  the  Conference  of  Foreign 
Ministers  at  Punta  del  Este.  Uruguay, 
in  January  1962,  exerted  his  influence 
successfully  to  the  end  that  the  Castro 
Communist  government  in  Cuba  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  Organization  ot  Ameri- 
can States. 

Our  esteemed  colleague  is  so  highly 
regarded  by  the  people  of  his  native  State 
that  he  survived  two  at-large  contests 
when  hi.s  State's  congressional  delegation 
was  reduced  from  nine  to  eight  mem- 
bers. And  it  is  also  a  matter  of  political 
consequence  that  he  was  the  only  Demo- 
cratic Congressman  with  opposition  to 
win  in  1964  in  spite  of  the  Goldwater 
sweep  that  put  five  Republicans  in  the 
Alabama  delegation. 

Church  work  and  fraternalism  occupy 
a  large  part  of  our  colleague's  spare 
time.  As  evidence  of  his  leadership  he 
was  honored  by  being  elected  to  the 
Omicron  Delta  Kappa  and  the  Blue  Key 
fraternities. 

A  legally  trained  man  imbued  with 
patriotism  and  dedicated  to  doing  what 
he  deems  best  for  our  great  country.  Rep- 
resentative Selden  used  his  talents  here 
to  serve  his  State  and  our  Nation.  Al- 
though we  shall  miss  him  and  his  wise 
counsel,  we  wish  him  every  success  as 
well  as  health  and  happiness  in  the  years 
that  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  a  privilege  to  join  in  paying  due 
and  just  tribute  to  our  departing  col- 
league. Armistead  Selden,  Jr. 

For  almost  16  years  Mr.  Selden  has 
.served  with  distinction  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Through  his  work  in 
the  House  and  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  he  has  be- 
come deservedly  known  as  an  able  and 
conscientious  legislator. 

I  personally  am  sorrj'  to  see  liim  leave 
the  House  and  hope  that  his  absence  is 
but  for  a  short  duration.  He  has  ably 
represented  his  constituents  and  .served 
his  Nation.  He  will  be  missed. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  lend  my  voice  in  tribute  to  one 
of  the  finest  men  with  whom  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  in  Congress.  Armi- 
stead Selden  has  served  in  the  House 
since  the  83d  Congress.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  is  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Inter- American  Affairs. 

He  is  a  lawyer  by  profession  and  I  hope 
that  his  going  back  to  Greensboro,  Ala., 
will  not  prove  so  lucrative  to  him  that 
he  will  not  come  back  to  his  .seat  in  the 
92d  Congress  which  everyone  knows  will 
be  there  if  he  wants  it. 

Besides  working  closely  with  Armi- 
stead through  the  years,  I  have  also  been 
his  next  door  neighbor  in  the  Raybum 
Building  for  the  last  year  and  a  half  . 

I  want  to  say  that  I  will  miss  him  very 
much  in  the  next  Congress.  I  wish  him 
well  and  hope  that  he  will  come  back 
to  help  shape  the  destinies  of  this  coun- 
tr>'  as  roon  as  possible.  His  ability  and 
judgment  will  be  needed  in  the  crucial 
times  ahead. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Andrews)  and  other 
members  of  the  Alabama  delegation  in 
paying  a  brief  but  sincere  tribute  to  our 
colleague  and  friend,  Armistead  Selden. 


who  is  concluding  his  present  congres- 
sional service.  Armistead  Selden  is  a  dil- 
igent, able,  and  dedicated  Member  who 
is  most  knowledgeable  in  the  area  of  for- 
eign affairs.  He  has  been  most  effective 
in  representing  the  best  interests  of  his 
district.  State  of  Alabama,  and  the  Na- 
tion, and  certainly  has  made  an  imprint 
in  the  Congress.  His  outstanding  record 
of  service  will  be  long  remembered,  and 
we  .shall  miss  him.  My  wife  Ann  joins 
me  in  wishing  Congressman  and  Mrs. 
Selden  the  ver>'  best  of  good  luck  and 
success. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  today  in  offering 
tribute  to  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
Members  of  Congress.  Armistead  I.  Sel- 
den. 

Armie  will  be  leaving  the  Congress  at 
the  end  of  this  session,  having  served 
with  distinction  .since  1952. 

As  a  brilliant  member  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  he  has  established  an 
enviable  record  of  service  and  dedica- 
tion in  this  body.  He  is  one  of  the  recog- 
nized experts  on  Latin  America  and  her 
problems.  He  is  one  of  the  acknowledged 
leaders  in  the  arena  of  hemispheric 
unity. 

His  leaving  will  be  a  great  loss  to  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  to  the 
House  as  a  whole.  It  will  be  an  even 
greater  loss  to  the  people  of  Alabama's 
Fifth  District  whom  he  has  sen-ed  so 
faithfully  for  the  past  eight  Congresses. 
I  would  offer  this  one  thought  to  you, 
Armie.  I  hope  your  plans  call  for  a  re- 
turn to  the  House  at  the  opening  of  the 
92d  Congress.  In  the  meantime,  good 
luck  and  Godspeed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  deep  regret  that  we 
bid  farewell  to  our  friend  and  colleague. 
Armistead  I.  Selden.  Jr..  who  has  repre- 
sented so  well  since  the  83d  Congress  the 
Fifth  District  of  Alabama. 

Our  colleague  has  served  not  only  his 
constituents  and  the  State  of  Alabama 
during  his  tenure  in  office  but  also  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  he  has 
made  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  our  Nation  at  home  and 
abroad. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  ser\'e  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  this  dedi- 
cated public  servant  and  as  we  bid  him 
a  fond  farewell  I  want  to  wish  him  much 
happiness  and  success  in  the  future. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  join  with  his  many 
friends  in  paying  tribute  to  our  esteemed 
colleague.  Armistead  Selden.  who  has 
served  in  the  House  with  honor  and  dis- 
tinction through  eight  terms  of  the  Con- 
gress and  who.  during  these  16  years,  has 
made  contributions  of  great  value  to  his 
constituency  in  Alabama,  to  his  State  of 
Alabama,  and  to  the  entire  Nation. 

Armistead  has  been  a  high-ranking 
member  of  the  important  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Inter-American  Affairs.  Ho  li 
a  lawyer  of  excellent  training,  a  veteran 
of  World  War  II.  servin?:  in  the  U.S.  Nav:/ 
for  almost  4  years  and  beinc  dischari;ed 
with  the  lank  of  lieutenant.  He  is  an 
American  patriot  not  only  in  name  but 
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most  certainly  in  deeds  and  in  service  to 
his  country. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  Armsteads 
neighbor  in  the  Cannon  House  Office 
Building  several  years  ago  before  we  both 
changed  the  location  of  our  offices,  and 
I  can  vouch  for  his  being  as  good  a  neigh- 
bor as  he  is  a  U.S.  Representative.  We 
share  the  unique  privileK*  of  having  the 
same  hometown— altliou|h  they  are  lo- 
cated in  Alabama  and  forth  Carolina, 
respectively,  for  we  botli  live  in  cities 
named  Greensboro  We  are  both  attor- 
neys and  we  are  both  ending  our  service 
in  the  House,  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
session.  I  hope,  however,-  that  he  and  I 
both  will  be  able  to  visit  oUr  colleagues  in 
the  House  in  future  moOths  and  years 
and  avail  our.selves  of  the  privilege  of 
coming  on  the  House  floor  as  former 
Members. 

It  has  been  a  genuine  privilege  for  me 
to  know  and  to  be  associated  with  the 
gentleman  from  Alabam*  who  has  won 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  all  who  have 
known  him  here,  and  I  predict  for  him 
a  continued  career  of  distinction  and 
noteworthy  achievement,  wherever  the 
lines  of  the  future  will  fall  for  him 

Mr  FINO  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  deep 
regret  that  I  speak  of  Armistead  Sel- 
DEN's  departure  from  this  House. 

It  seems  like  only  yesterday,  although 
it  was  more  than  15  years  ago.  that  he 
and  I  came  to  this  House  for  the  first 
time.  Since  then,  I  have  never  ceased  to 
value  his  friendship  and  admire  his  great 
legislative  capacity— particularly  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs  where,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
his  talents  have  shone  with  increasing 
luster. 

In  losing  Armistead  Selden.  the  House 
will  lose  a  great  statesiiipn.  and  we.  its 
Members,  will  lose  a  ^earned  friend 
whose  counsel  and  advige  have  been  of 
matchless  assistance  to  those  of  us  who 
have  sought  to  probe  fhe  tangled  and 
thorny  forests  of  Latin  i^merican  policy 
and  turmoil.  f 

Armistead  Selden  alit)  leaves  behind 
him  a  record — regardin|;  which  he  can 
be  proud — of  unswerving  devotion  to  the 
principles  which  have "  made  America 
great,  as  well  as  unswerving  opposition 
to  the  rising  anarchy  and  revolution 
which  is  sweeping  this  Nation  and  the 
world. 

This  House  will  miss  Armistead  Sel- 
den. and  I  am  sure  that  the  people  of 
Alabama,  well  represented  though  they 
are.  will  miss  his  able  and  reliable  voice. 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  wishing 
him  an  active  and  happy  future. 

Mr  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  very 
much  the  fact  that  Armistead  Selden 
will  be  leaving  the  House.  Armistead  has 
made  an  enviable  record  as  a  legislator. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  he  has  served  diligently  and 
faithfully.  He  has  been  an  effective  leg- 
islator and  dedicated  Representative  of 
the  people  in  his  district 

Among  his  fellow  Congressmen,  he  has 
always  been  regarded  as  an  honorable 
colleague  and  an  amiable  and  friendly 
companion.  I  consider  it  a  rare  privilege 
to  be  his  friend  and  wish  him  well  in 
whatever  endeavor  he  follows  in  private 

life. 

Mr.    MATSUNAGA.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  Andrews  I.  for  taking  this 
time  to  honor  our  colleague.  Armistead 
Selden,  who  is  leaving  the  House  after 
many  years  of  faithful  service  to  his  dis- 
trict, his  State,  and  the  Nation. 

I  have  had  many  occasions  to  work 
with  and  observe  Armistead  Selden  dur- 
ing the  time  we  have  served  together  in 
Congress,  and  I  have  come  to  know  and 
respect  him  for  his  ability  and  effective- 
ness as  a  legislator.  Armistead  also  pos- 
.sesses  the  admirable  qualities  of  a  true 
southern  gentleman  whose  friendship  I 
value  highly. 

Congressman  Selden  has  compiled  a 
distinguished  record  during  his  16  years 
as  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  has  earned 
great  praise  not  only  from  his  native 
State  of  Alabama,  but  from  every  part 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  He  is  high- 
ly respected  for  his  knowledge  of  foreign 
affairs.  His  work  as  chairman  of  the  In- 
ter-American Affairs  Subcommittee  has 
been  outstanding,  particularly  his  fight 
against  the  encroachment  of  commu- 
nism into  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

As  the  90th  Congress  moves  toward 
adjournment.  I  commend  Congressman 
Selden  for  his  great  contributions  to 
our  country's  record  of  progress.  Al- 
though we  bid  farewell  to  him  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  great  body.  I  am  sure  that  his 
beloved  State  of  Alabama  and  the  Na- 
tion will  present  him  other  opportunities 
for  further  dedicated  public  service.  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  wishing  Armistead 
Selden  the  best  that  life  can  hold. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
rewarding  and  enriching  experiences  that 
comes  to  us  in  our  years  of  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  what  we  gain 
in  the  firm  and  pleasant  friendships  with 
those  with  whom  we  share  our  legisla- 
tive duties  and  responsibilities. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  we  pause 
for  a  few  moments  in  our  legislative 
routine  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  friend 
whose  brilliant  career  in  this  body  has 
added  luster  to  the  achievements  of  the 
Congress,  Armistead  I.  Selden.  Jr.,  be- 
gan his  service  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
-sentatlves  16  years  ago,  and  most  of  them 
have  been  spent  in  dedicated  and  out- 
standing service  as  a  leading  and  most 
active  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

Armistead  has  served  for  nearly  10 
years  as  a  brilliant  and  effective  chair- 
man of  our  vitally  important  Subcom- 
mittee on  Inter-American  Affairs.  In  this 
important  post,  he  has  consistently  and 
constantly  demonstrated  the  highest  de- 
gree of  legislative  .skill,  dedicated  zeal, 
and  tireless  energy.  Even  if  he  were  not 
.so  valued  a  member.  I  would  still  prize 
my  friendship  with  Armistead  Seloen 
for  his  amiable  and  always  pleasant  dis- 
position. He  is  blessed  with  a  wonderful 
wife  and  five  fine  and  splendid  children. 
He  is  a  good  husband  and  father  who 
adheres  to  the  highest  ideals  of  citizen- 
ship. For  himself  alone,  he  has  earned 
our  affectionate  esteem. 

These  sterling  attributes  are  but  pro- 
log to  his  accomplishments  as  a  legis- 
lator. While  he  did  not  put  "Latin  Amer- 
ica on  the  map"  he  has  certainly  height- 
ened our  consciousness  of  the  importance 
of  our  neighbors  to  the  south  of  the  bor- 
der. He  steered  to  enactment  many  ma- 


jor bills  which  have  helped  cement  the 
bonds  of  friendship  between  the  United 
States  and  our  sister  Republics  in  Central 
and  South  America.  He  was  among  the 
first  to  warn  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
Castro  dictatorship  in  Cuba  and  the 
menace  of  Communist  subversive  activi- 
ties emanating  from  Havana.  A  tabula- 
tion of  his  significant  achievements  dur- 
ing his  service  on  the  committee  would 
lead  one  to  believe  that  he  was  an  older 
man  and  one  who  had  represented  his 
State  for  over  twice  as  long.  Actually. 
Armistead  is  still  a  young  man.  I  am  con- 
fident that  his  will  be  an  even  greater 
future,  measured  in  t«rms  of  his  ener- 
getic devotion  to  the  public  good  and  his 
accomplishments  in  the  years  to  come 

While  Armistead  has  also  won  distinc- 
tion as  a  lawyer,  I  hope  that  when  he  re- 
tires from  the  House  of  Representative.<; 
at  the  end  of  this  term  that  he  will  again 
take  up  public  service.  Our  country  al- 
ways needs  men  of  his  rare  talents  and 
unique  abilities  for  important  posts  in 
government,  both  here  and  abroad.  Re- 
gardless of  what  decision  Armistead  may 
make  in  selecting  his  new  career,  I  hope 
that  we  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives may  still  have  the  benefit  of  the 
sagacity,  wisdom,  and  good  sense  of  juds- 
ment  that  he  has  developed  to  so  high  a 
degree  in  his  work.  I  know  that  I  reflect 
the  sentiments  of  all  our  colleagues  :n 
this  wish  and  in  the  extension  of  our  ap- 
preciation for  all  he  has  done  to  enhance 
the  dignity  and  value  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  join  in  tribute  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league. Armistead  Selden.  who  will  be 
leaving  us  at  the  end  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress after  16  years  of  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  Alabama  and  to  th? 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
His  presence  will  be  greatly  missed  by 
those  of  us  who  have  benefited  from  hi.s 
wise  counsel  and  who  have  treasured  his 
friendship. 

Over  the  years  it  has  been  my  privile'jo 
to  number  Armistead  Selden  as  a  per- 
sonal friend  as  well  as  a  colleague  who-e 
ability  and  dedication  as  a  legislator  hai 
evoked  my  respect  and  admiration. 

In  the  years  since  he  came  to  Congress. 
Armistead  Selden  has  won  the  respect  ot 
all  of  his  colleagues  for  his  diligence  m 
carrying  out  his  congressional  lesponsi- 
billties.  His  attendance  record  is  amon:: 
the  highest  and  I  know  from  personal 
observation,  since  my  office  is  direct'.  ■ 
across  the  hall  from  Armistead's.  that, 
he  has  always  been  on  the  job  for  the 
people  he  has  represented  in  the  Con- 
gres."!. 

Among  his  notable  and  diverse  con- 
tributions to  our  Nation  has  been  Armi- 
stead Selden's  work  on  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  where  he  has  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
Inter- American  Affairs.  He  has  ean 
the  reputation  of  being  an  expert  en 
Latin  American  affairs  and  the  difficul- 
ties that  Latin  American  nations  has  been 
having  with  the  Communists. 

I  am  honored  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
this  great  American  and  outstanding 
Congressman.  His  faithful  service  to  hs 
country  and  his  constituency  serves  as  .i 
vivid  example  of  our  tradition  of  devo- 
tion to  the  maintenance  of  a  free  society. 
My  very  best  wishes  are  extended  to 
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Armistead  Selden,  his  lovely  wife  Mary 
Jane,  and  to  his  wonderful  children,  for 
all  future  happiness  and  success. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  regret  to  me  that  in  the 
next  Congress  we  will  not  have  with  us 
our  distinguished  colleague,  Armistead 
Selden.  We  will  all  miss  his  friendship, 
his  cheerful  smile,  and  the  House  itself 
will  miss  the  insight  and  wisdom  he  has 
displayed  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  as  chairman  of 
its  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs— a  field  of  vital  importance  to  our 
country  and  its  future. 

I  have  a  feeling  of  kinship  with  our 
colleague.  Like  him.  I  was  born  in  Ala- 
bama— and  all  Alabamians  are  by  way 
of  being  cousins  when  they  find  them- 
selves together  in  strange  lands.  And 
.'Armistead  Selden  and  Jim  Haley  came 
to  this  strange  land  of  Washington  at 
the  same  time — back  in  the  83d  Con- 
gress, nearly  16  years  ago. 

There  have  been  occasions  when  I 
liave  not  agreed  with  certain  views  ex- 
pressed, certain  ix>sitlons  taken,  by  my 
Alabama  cousin.  But  differences  in  legis- 
lative matters  do  not  destroy  the  per- 
.sonal  regard  one  man  may  have  for  an- 
other— and  because  I  know  that  Armi- 
stead Selden  has  been  consistently  sin- 
cere in  all  his  beliefs,  invariably  honest 
in  all  his  actions,  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  him  and  for  his  record  of 
public  ser\'ice.  I  hope — and  I  believe  all 
who  know  him  hope — that  our  distin- 
guished colleague's  departure  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  represents  but 
a  temporary  and  brief  interruption  of 
his  long  record  of  service  to  his  State 
and  to  his  Nation. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prag- 
matic, able  leadership  of  Representative 
Armistead  Selden.  Jr..  of  Alabama,  is 
about  to  end  with  the  announcement  of 
his  retirement. 

His  sound  advice  and  foresight  have 
often  been  the  sparlts  that  ienited  to  ac- 
tion his  colleagues  in  the  House.  The  long 
hours  spent  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  his  devotion 
to  honest,  productive  government  serve 
as  an  example  to  all  of  us. 

Alabama  truly  was  blessed  with  a  dis- 
tinguished Representative  in  Armistead 
Selden.  I  am  positive  that  once  he  re- 
turns to  his  home  State  he  will  make 
further  contributions  that  all  Alabam- 
ians can  be  proud  of  whether  those  con- 
tributions be  in  public  or  private  life. 

It  is  useless  for  me  to  heap  praise  on  a 
man  whose  life  speaks  more  eloquently 
than  any  mere  words  I  can  utter.  His 
public  life  has  been  exemplary;  his  pri- 
vate life  worthy  of  imitation.  When  he 
leaves  the  Consress  we  not  only  lose  a 
lecislative  leader,  but  a  fine  American 
and  a  very  personable  colleague. 

It  is  my  fondest  wish  that  Armistead 
Selden  finds  for  himself  great  happiness 
and  a  full  life  outside  the  Halls  of  Con- 
cress.  He  will  be  greatly  missed. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  busy 
work  a  day  world  in  Congress,  we  have 
far  too  little  time  to  leisurely  enjoy  the 
association  of  our  colleagues.  I  wish  to 
join  with  others  today  in  words  of  good 
cheer  to  Armistead  Selden  and  in  recog- 
nition of  his  fine  record  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  has  wrought  well  for 


his  district,  his  State,  and  his  Nation  and 
I  join  his  many  friends  in  extending  a 
special  salute.  I  know  he  will  continue 
his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  pe9ple 
and  in  t;ood  government. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able Armlstead  I.  Selden  will  be  leaving 
this  House  at  the  end  of  this  session 
after  16  years  of  distinguished  and  hon- 
orable service.  His  departure  will  be  a 
genuine  loss  to  the  people  of  the  great 
State  of  Alabama  and  to  this  House. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  know  Armistead  Selden  have 
known  him  as  a  man  with  an  imfalling 
sense  of  humor  coupled  with  the  diligence 
and  devotion  to  duty  which  mark  him  as 
a  great  public  servant. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs,  Armistead  Sel- 
den had  diligently  worked  to  increase 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  Latin 
America  and  of  the  common  problems 
which  beset  the  American  community  of 
nations.  Under  his  effective  chairman- 
ship the  subcommittee,  in  1961,  1963.  and 
1965  submitted  reports  to  the  Congress 
which  revealed  the  true  extent  of  Com- 
munist subversion  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

This  House  will  be  diminished  by  the 
departure  of  Armistead  Selden,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Men  of  his  unique  capabilities 
ai-e  hard  to  find.  In  public  life  or  private, 
however,  I  want  to  wish  him  the  ver>'  best 
In  all  his  future  endeavors. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Armistead  Selden  came  to  Congress  I 
realized,  with  my  colleagues,  that  Ala- 
bama had  sent  here  a  man  of  character, 
abiUty,  and  per.sonal  charm.  In  the  years 
which  have  followed,  he  has  justified  our 
high  hopes  for  him  and  he  leaves  here 
this  year  with  a  solid  record  of  achieve- 
ment for  his  district.  State,  and  Nation. 

My  family  and  I  have  the  pleasure  each 
Simday  to  attend  historic  Palls  Church, 
sitting  near  Armistead  and  his  lovely  wife 
and  fine  children.  So  I  have  had  a  chance 
to  know  the  gentleman's  family  and  to 
share  some  of  his  time  when  not  at  work. 
In  his  private  life,  he  exemplifies  as  he 
does  here  on  the  floor,  the  highest  per- 
sonal standards  of  Christian  leadership 
and  we  will  all  sincerely  miss  him  and 
his  fine  family. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
pause  during  a  heavy  legislative  calen- 
dar to  honor  Armistead  Selden  for  his 
outstanding  public  service.  Prom  the 
time  of  his  arrival  in  this  lK)dy  as  a  new 
Member  it  could  readily  be  seen  that  he 
had  a  bright  future  as  he  possessed  great 
leadership  qualities.  He  assumed  his  offi- 
cial duties  with  energy  and  determina- 
tion. He  lias  zealously  guarded  the  in- 
terests of  his  people,  his  State,  and  the 
Nation  with  diligence  and  devotion. 

Armistead  Selden  is  a  genial,  likable, 
and  friendly  man — all  of  which  has 
aided  him  in  getting  things  done  in  his 
committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
In  the  handling  of  bills  he  possesses  the 
know-how.  the  finesse  that  makes  for 
success. 

He  has  a  becoming  modesty  but  intel- 
lectually he  takes  his  rightful  place  with 
the  t)est  of  them. 

While  only  a  "whisker"  separated  his 


efforts  from  being  rewarded  as  the 
nominee  for  U.S.  Senator  from  Alabama, 
he  accepted  the  verdict  without  enmity, 
ill  will,  or  complaint. 

As  he  leaves  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  whatever  the  assignment,  may 
everj'  success,  good  health,  and  happi- 
ness go  with  him,  Mrs.  Selden,  and  the 
children. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  a  great  privilege  to  have  served  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  with 
Armistead  Selden.  His  going  is  a  great 
loss  to  his  district,  the  country,  and 
especially  to  his  friends  here.  I  am  proud 
to  lumiber  myself  as  one  of  these  friends. 

I  have  a  feeling  we  will  not  really  lose 
him  here.  I  hope  he  will  be  back  in  some 
capacity,  as  an  extremely  able  legislator 
again,  perhaps,  as  an  adviser,  or  even  as 
a  valued  visitor. 

He  came  to  the  Congress  shortly  after 
I  did  and  he  soon  made  a  most  favorable 
imprint  on  me  as  he  did  on  the  Congress. 
He  is  a  learned  lawyer  and  he  has  dedi- 
cated his  talents  toward  tho.se  goals  to 
which  I.  and  many  of  his  colleagues  in 
our  section  of  the  country,  have  been 
constantly  striving. 

I  have  often  followed  his  leadership 
here  and  have  invariably  known  that 
that  leadership  was  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Here  in  the  House  we  will  miss  him 
immensely.  In  our  homes  we  will  miss  the 
delightful  company  of  his  wonderful 
family. 

I  know  that  he  will  go  on  to  distin- 
guished service  in  whatever  field  he 
might  choose. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  this  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  our  good  friend  from 
Alabama,  Armistead  I.  Selden.  Jr. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with 
Congressman  Selden  on  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  for  quite  a  few  years. 
He  has  played  a  major  part  in  the  work 
of  our  committee  both  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-Amei-ican 
Affairs  and  as  an  influential  participant 
in  our  consideration  of  legislation  af- 
fecting other  areas  of  the  world. 

"Armie"  Selden  has  been  a  conscien- 
tious legislator  who  probed  deeply  into 
the  operation  of  our  foreign  policy  pro- 
grams and  understood  them  better  than 
many  ijeople  in  the  field. 

He  has  been  a  stanch  advocate  of  a 
positive  foreign  policy  aimed  at  safe- 
guarding the  security  of  our  Western 
Hemisphere  against  the  encroachments 
of  Communist  subversion  and  aggres- 
sion. 

•Armie"  Selden  is  a  man  of  con.sider- 
able  talent  and  rare  eloquences.  One  did 
not  have  to  agree  with  him  100  percent 
on  all  issues  of  foreign  policy  to  respect 
him  as  an  able  legislator,  devoted  to  the 
best  interests  of  our  countrv'. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  wishing 
"Armie"  Selden  pood  fortune  and  suc- 
cess in  his  future  undertakings. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend my  friend  and  colleasue  from 
Alabama.  George  Andrews,  for  reserv- 
ing a  special  order  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  pay  special  tribute  to  our 
colleague.  Armtstead  Selden.  who  is 
leaving  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
of  the  end  of  the  90th  Congress.  I  join 
in  this  tribute  and  desire  to  express  my 
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personal  appreciation  for  the  friendship 
of  our  colleague  from  Alabama,  Armi- 

STEAD  SELDEN. 

Congressman  Selden  has  made  a  dis- 
tinct contribution  not  only  to  his  own 
community  and  State,  but  very  definitely 
to  the  Nation  in  his  years  of  service  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  he 
has  helped  shape  foreign  policy  of  our 
country:  as  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
American  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  he  has  well 
served  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation. 

Armistead  Selden  will  be  greatly 
missed.  I  know  that  I  will  miss  him,  his 
smile,  his  cheerful  greeting  and  warm 
personality.  Members  of  my  family  will 
miss  his  family,  and  in  this  connection 
may  I  state  that  his  charming  wife. 
Mary  Jane,  has  been  a  valued  worker  of 
the  Congressional  Club,  the  organization 
of  our  congressional  wives,  and  as  a  very 
active  member  of  that  organization  has 
contribuled  to  the  success  of  many  very 
worthwhile  projects,  including  serving  as 
a  cochairman  of  the  First  Lady's 
luncheon  held  during  the  spring  of  this 
year.  Indeed,  the  entire  Selden  family 
will  be  missed  because  of  their  tremen- 
dous contribution  to  our  Nation's 
Capital  and  to  worthwhile  activities  in 
and  about  affairs  of  Capitol  Hill. 

We  wish  Armistead.  Mary  Jane,  and 
the  entire  Selden  family  the  very  best. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  .since  January  of  1953,  when 
we  were  both  sworn  in  as  freshmen 
Members  of  this  House.  I  have  known 
and  admired  Armistead  Selden. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  join  today  in  paying 
tribute  to  Armistead  for  16  years  of  out- 
standing .service  to  his  constituents  and 
his  Nation. 

While  we  may  not  always  have  agreed, 
no  Member  of  the  House  ever  had  cause 
to  question  Armistead  s  convictions  that 
his  was  a  just  side  of  any  quest  on.  He 
takes  with  him  the  highest  respect  of 
all  of  his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  as  his  devotion  to  what  he  felt 
would  be  best  for  his  constituents  and 
his  Nation  was  above  partisan  political 
consideration. 

Armistead  will  be  sorely  missed  in 
Washington  and  on  the  ifloor.  We  wish 
him  every  success  as  h|  leaves  us  for 
other  endeavors.  j 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.lMr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  wttrds  today  about 
a  very  distinguished  colleague  who  will 
be  leaving  the  House  at^the  end  of  the 
present  term.  For  16  j-fars,  Armistead 
Selden,  Jr.,  has  demonstrated  the  high- 
est qualities  of  leadership  and  service 
on  behalf  of  his  constituents  in  Ala- 
bama's Fifth  District  aiid  for  his  coun- 
try. He  will  be  especially  remembered 
here  in  the  House  for  ths  unfailing  cour- 
tesy and  cooperation  wl^h  he  extended 
his  fellow  Members.         I 

Congressman  Selden  learned  his  law 
degree  at  the  University  of  Alabama  in 
1948.  and  became  ciJB'  attorney  of 
Greensboro.  Just  2  yelrs  later,  in  an 
upset  race,  he  was  ele<i  ;ed  to  the  Ala- 
bama House  of  Represi  itatlves.  In  the 
legislature,  he  made  a 
self  as  one  of  its  harde; 
bers  who  went  down  t 


ecord  for  him- 

working  mem- 

e  line  for  good 


government.  When  he  ai  nounced  for  the 


House  race  just  before  the  qualifying 
deadline  of  the  primary,  political  sages 
forecast  his  defeat,  but  Armistead's  orga- 
nization of  amateurs  won  by  a  wide 
margin. 

In  1964,  Mr.  Selden  almost  single- 
handedly  achieved  a  successful  solution 
to  Alabama's  redlstricting  problem.  By 
his  statemenship  and  Fwltical  self-sacri- 
fice he  struck  the  spark  that  brought 
about  the  redlstricting  of  the  entire 
State.  In  a  matter  of  minutes  he  ac- 
complished what  35  State  senators,  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  and  Governor  had 
been  unable  to  do. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs,  Congressman  Selden  has  made 
an  outstanding  contribution  in  the  de- 
velopment of  U.S.  policy  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. He  has  made  a  number  of  trips  to 
the  area,  and  is  the  author  of  several 
studies  on  the  regions  problems. 

Americans  can  be  very  proud  that  our 
traditions  of  dedicated  and  patriotic 
■service  are  being  carried  on  by  men  such 
as  Armistead  Selden.  I  believe  there  is 
no  finer  quality  in  a  man  that  that  which 
leads  him  to  devote  his  energies  and  his 
career  to  the  welfare  of  his  district,  his 
State,  and  his  Nation.  Congressman  Sel- 
den has  demonstrated  that  quality  to  the 
highest  degree,  and  he  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  all  his  colleagues  in  the  House, 
and  most  especially  by  his  fellow  Repre- 
sentatives from  Alabama.  We  wish  him 
well  but  realize  that  he  will  continue  to 
demonstrate  his  fine  ability  in  leadership 
and  service  at  whatever  tasks  await  him 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
regret  that  I  take  note  of  the  retirement, 
at  the  end  of  this  session,  of  the  Hon- 
orable Armistead  I.  Selden,  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  Alabama  for  the 
past  16  years.  And  yet,  my  regret  is  not 
unaccompanied  by  a  feeling  of  pride  in 
the  fact  that  I  have  been  privileged  to 
work  with  a  devoted  public  servant,  a 
gentleman  of  remarkable  ability. 

The  ser\ice  rendered  by  Congressman 
Selden  to  the  State  of  Alabama  is  un- 
questioned: his  example  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  a  testimony  to  the 
high  caliber  of  political  leader  which  our 
democracy  is  capable,  at  its  best,  of 
producing, 

Armistead  Selden  comes  from  a  family 
long  noted  for  its  vigor  and  its  dedica- 
tion to  service.  His  father  was  president 
of  the  Hale  County,  Ala.,  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  25  years.  His  great-grand- 
father, the  Right  Reverend  Nicolas 
Hamner  Cobbs,  was  the  first  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Alabama,  while  his 
grandfather.  Dr.  R.  H.  Cobbs,  was  Epis- 
copal minister  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in 
Greensboro  for  half  a  century. 

Armistead  Selden  is  himself  a  man  of 
many  talents,  having  devoted  himself  to 
a  number  of  causes  and  organizations  in 
addition  to  his  work  as  a  legislator.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  of  Phi  Delta  Phi  legal  fra- 
ternity, as  well  as  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  the  American  Legion,  and 
Rotary  International.  He  is  also  a  de- 
voted husband  and  the  father  of  five 
children. 

I  know   we  will   all   be   sorry   to  see 


Armistead  Selden  leave  our  midst;  yet 
we  wish  him  the  greatest  of  success  in 
his  future  endeavors — a  success  he  richly 
deserves  and  will  certainly  achieve. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
that  the  House  has  taken  time  to  honor 
our  distinguished  colleague.  Congress- 
man Armistead  I.  Selden.  Jr..  of  the 
F^fth  District  of  Alabama.  Armistead 
Selden  has  served  his  constituency  well 
during  the  past  16  years  and  there  is  no 
question  but  he  will  be  missed  sorely  by 
all  of  the  people  in  Alabama.  I  would  lik"? 
to  emphasize  at  this  time  that  Armisteau 
will  also  be  missed  sorely  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Armistead  Selden  is  a  young  man  in 
spite  of  his  many  years  of  congressional 
experience  He  showed  leadership  at  an 
early  age  and  it  continued  through  higli 
school,  military  service,  and  the  Stalt 
legislature,  which  prepared  him  well  for 
his  service  in  Washington.  He  has  made 
a  special  contribution  in  international 
relations  as  a  distinguished  member  <il 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Nobody  in  the  House  has  had  more  re- 
spect from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  than 
Congressman  Selden  and  nobody  that  I 
know  of  has  questioned  his  sincerity, 
integrity,  and  motivation  of  purpose  no 
matter  what  difference  of  opinion  was 
involved. 

While  we  applaud  Armistead  Selden 
and  his  lovely  family  for  the  great  ac- 
complishments already  attained,  I  am 
sure  that  the  best  is  yet  to  come.  So  inv 
hearty  congratulations  and  best  wishes 
for  continued  success  go  with  our  beloved 
colleague  when  he  leaves  us  at  the  end 
of  the  90th  Congress. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  tj 
our  colleague  from  Alabama,  the  Hon- 
orable Armistead  Selden,  who  is  leaving 
the  House  of  Representatives  after  16 
years  of  service  to  his  country  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  member  of  the  powerful  Hou.se 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  he  has  dem- 
onstrated considerable  skill  in  handling; 
the  many  difficult  issues  involved  in  our 
relationships  with  other  countries,  is- 
sues that  affect  both  our  own  security 
and  the  security  of  the  world. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs  Sut>committee  he  has  become 
a  recognized  expert  in  Latin  American 
problems,  and  his  many  visits  to  this 
area  of  the  world  have  done  much  :o 
improve  our  relations  with  our  neighbors 
to  the  south. 

Beyond  his  work  as  a  legislator. 
Armistead  Selden  is  a  popular  and  well- 
known  figure  on  the  Hill,  and  his  friend- 
ship is  valued  by  one  and  all. 

We  will  miss  Armistead  Selden  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  I  am  sure 
the  people  of  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  and  the  rest  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama will  also  miss  his  contribution. 
Hopefully  they  will  return  him  to  the 
Congress  in  the  future.  In  the  meantime. 
I  hope  that  in  private  life  he  will  con- 
tinue to  give  his  country  and  his  State 
the  benefit  of  his  considerable  knowl- 
edge and  experience  in  public  life. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  16  years 
the  Honorable  Armistead  I.  Selden,  Jr.. 
has  represented  the  people  of  the  Fifth 
District  of  Alabama  with  distinction  and 
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honor.  The  House  of  Representatives 
will  indeed  be  the  loser  because  Arau- 
stead  will  be  leaving  this  great  legisla- 
tive body  come  January  to  return  to 
private  life.  It  is  commonly  known  that 
Armistead  could  have  stayed  in  this 
House  for  many  years  had  he  not  desired 
to  extend  his  service  to  all  the  people 
of  Alabama  by  running  unsuccessfully 
for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  from 
Alabama. 

During  Armistead's  years  of  service  in 
the  House,  it  has  been  my  honor  to 
have  served  with  him  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  and,  in  particular 
on  its  Subcommittee  on  Europe  of  which 
I  have  been  most  fortunate  to  chair.  I 
not  only  learned  to  know  and  respect 
Armistead  but  I  was  most  fortunate  to 
have  acquired  a  close  personal  friend. 
As  such  I  have  learned  to  know  his  wife 
Marv'  Jane  and  one  cannot  know  Armi- 
stead without  knowing  liis  lovely  wife 
and  the  great  devotion  he  has  for  his 
family.  This  is  the  basis  of  a  good  man 
and  Armistead  Selden  is  a  good  and 
honorable  man. 

He  has  served  his  State  and  Nation 
nobly  and  has  distinguished  himself  as 
a  diligent  and  able  legislator.  This  kind 
of  service  is  not  easy  to  replace.  For 
whether  winning  or  losing  an  election, 
Armistead  Selden  always  played  the 
game  of  politics  honorably.  Even  though 
we  may  have  disagreed  on  certain  polit- 
ical issues,  we  respected  one  another's 
positions,  which  is  not  always  the  case. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  Armistead 
Selden  distinguished  himself  as  a  leader 
and  an  expert  in  foreign  affairs  and 
has  been  recognized  as  such  on  numer- 
ous occasions  when  he  has  represented 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  at 
many  important  international  meetings 
and   conferences. 

"Army"  Selden,  as  he  is  affectionately 
called,  is  a  young  man  with  vast  experi- 
ence and  it  is  indeed  a  shame  that  he 
will  no  longer  be  a  Member  of  Congress. 
I  have  always  believed  that  youth  is 
needed  in  politics  and  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  especially  during  these 
very  challenging  times  when  America's 
future  is  at  stake.  For  only  if  the  young 
men  and  women  of  America,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  whom  are  fine 
and  upright  citizens,  partake  in  the 
councils  of  our  government  will  Amer- 
ica's future  be  bright.  Armistead  Selden 
has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  a  shin- 
ing example  of  such  a  person. 

My  best  wishes  and  those  of  my  fam- 
ily go  to  you  "Army"  for  success  in  your 
future  endeavors  and  I  hope  that  our 
paths  will  continue  to  cross  one  another 
in  the  years  ahead.  And  may  we  always 
be  ready  to  serve  our  country,  when 
caPed  upon  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
our  good  friend,  Armistead  Selden,  who 
is  leaving  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  the  close  of  the  90th  Congress.  I  am 
.sorrj'  that  he  will  not  be  with  us  in 
January,  but  I  have  every  confidence  that 
he  will  continue  to  serve  the  best  in- 
terests of  his  State  and  his  Nation  as 
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he  has  done  so  ably  throughout  his  public 
career. 

Armistead  Selden  has  been  a  dedicated 
Representative  of  the  fine  people  of 
Alabama.  His  service  has  been  beneficial 
to  his  colleagues  and  to  the  House.  His 
conscientious  work  has  been  most  im- 
fwrtant  to  our  Nation.  His  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  problems  and  hopes 
of  the  people  of  this  hemisphere  and  of 
the  world  have  been  invaluable.  The 
record  he  leaves  will  continue  to  guide 
us  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Armistead 
Selden's  district  in  Alabama  have  rea- 
son to  be  very  proud  of  the  representa- 
tion they  have  had  here  for  16  years.  I 
know  that  they  are.  and  I  take  the  liberty 
of  sharing  their  pride,  for  Armistead 
Selden  is  a  fine  American,  and  it  has 
been  a  great  privilege  to  serve  with  him 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  serve 
with  our  departing  colleague,  Armistead 
Selden.  for  these  past  16  years.  Although 
we  have  sat  on  opposite  sides  of  the  aisle 
since  coming  to  Congress  together  in 
1953,  I  have  always  admired  and  re- 
•spected  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

His  dedication  to  duty  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  second  to  none,  and  I 
know  he  will  be  greatly  missed  by  us  all — 
not  only  for  his  warm  friendship  but  his 
expert  knowledge  of  Latin  American  af- 
fairs. As  one  who  represents  a  district 
that  borders  on  Mexico.  I  have  followed 
closely  our  colleague's  judgments  on 
U.S.  policy  toward  Mexico  and  other 
Latin  American  nations.  I  particularly 
want  to  salute  him  for  his  tireless  efforts 
in  trying  to  thwart  the  Communists  from 
paining  a  foothold  in  Latin  America.  Un- 
der his  able  chairmanship,  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Affairs 
has  made  a  number  of  important  studies 
regarding  the  Communist  threat  in  South 
and  Central  America.  These  studies.  I 
am  sure,  have  influenced  our  Nation's 
policy  toward  dealing  with  this  problem. 

I  am  honored  to  join  in  this  tribute 
today  to  Armistead  Selden.  and  I  wish 
him  well  in  all  his  future  endeavors. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
indeed  fitting  and  proper  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  a  distinguished  Member  of 
this  body  who  has  sei-ved  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  past  16  year.«. 

Besides  the  strong  personal  friendship 
for  Armistead  Selden.  I  have  had  the 
privilege  to  serve  with  him  on  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  many  years.  As 
chairman  of  the  Inter-American  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  he  has  shown  a  dedication 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can affairs. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  our  Govern- 
ment may  still  utilize  his  vast  store  of 
knowledge  of  Latin  America  in  the 
future  and  I  am  sure  the  business  com- 
munity of  our  country  could  also  well 
utilize  his  capabilities  in  this  field. 

I  join  with  his  many  other  friends  and 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  a  man 
who  has  served  his  country  and  his 
State  in  a  dedicated  and  devoted  man- 
ner. Armistead  Selden. 


Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  Honorable  Arm- 
istead Selden.  Congressman  Selden  is  an 
outstanding  Member  of  this  House  of 
Representatives  and  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-America,  of  which  Mr.  Selden  is 
chairman,  is  vei-y  important  because  it 
deals  with  the  entire  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. It  has  been  a  privilege  for  me  to 
serve  on  this  subcommittee  under  Mr. 
Selden's  direction. 

He  has  distinguished  him.self  in  the 
Inter-America  Subcommittee  with  his 
knowledge,  experience,  and  initiative. 
Under  Congressman  Selden's  leadership, 
his  subcommittee  has  accomplished  a 
great  deal  for  the  well-being  of  our 
country. 

I  appreciate  having  the  opportunity  to 
express  my  warm,  personal  regards  for 
Congressman  Selden. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most 
regrettable  that  Armistead  Selden  is 
leaving  the  House  of  Representatives.  As 
a  skillful,  informed,  and  able  legislator 
lie  is  among  the  ver>-  best.  As  a  devoted, 
dedicated  patriot,  he  yields  to  no  one. 
As  a  friend  and  adviser,  he  always  ranks 
hish  among  the  Members  of  this  body. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  Armistead  served  as  a  bal- 
ance wheel.  In  considering  legislation 
from  that  committee  many  of  us  looked 
to  him  for  guidance  and  direction.  He 
is  a  recognized  expert  on  Latin  America, 
an  area  to  which  he  has  devoted  much 
attention  in  recent  years. 

When  some  5  years  ago  I  introduced 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  construction  of  the 
international  Amistad  Dam  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  measure  was  referred  to  a 
subcommittee  headed  by  Mr.  Selden.  He 
conducted  the  hearings  and  joined  in  the 
battle  for  its  approval.  It  was  approved 
and  is  now  nearing  completion.  An  S80 
million  project,  the  Amistad  will  be  the 
20th  largest  dam  and  reservoir  in  North 
America.  The  people  of  Del  Rio.  Tex.,  of 
the  State  of  Texas,  and  of  the  South- 
west, are  indebted  to  Armistead  Selden 
for  his  invaluable  support  of  this  great 
undertaking. 

In  this  body  Armistead  is  known 
chiefly  for  his  statesmanship.  He  is  a 
man  of  courage  whose  impact  for  good 
government  will  be  felt  and  remembered 
for  years  to  come.  In  his  future  endeavors 
I  extend  my  very  best  wishes. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  pay  tribute  to  our  good  friend. 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sel- 
den 1.  I  am  hopeful  and  confident  that 
we  will  be  seeing  him  for  many  years  to 
come  in  the  other  Chamber. 

Congressman  Selden  has  always  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  House  through 
his  diligent  work,  his  dedication,  and  his 
devotion  and  loyalty.  He  has  served  ef- 
fectively and  admirably  as  chairman  of 
the  Inter-American  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

The  people  of  Alabama  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  UV.ited  States  can  both  be 
proud  of  Armisteau  Selden.  I  am  glad 
to  have  been  a  Member  of  the  same 
House  as  he  for  the  past  6  years.  I  wish 
him  the  best  of  luck  in  the  future 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  1  O  EXTEND 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  ^Alabama,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimoms  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5|egislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  theirremarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  oiler. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  terfoore  iMr.  Price 
of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentlemanlrom  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection; 


THE    HONORABLE    XRMISTEAD 

SELDEr4 
The   SPEAKER   pro  tpmpore.   Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hoise,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  IMr.  ,|ones  1  Is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes.        / 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alaban^.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentlemar^from  Alabama 
[Mr.  ANDREWS)  such  time  as  he  may 
desire. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  AlJ^ama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  tojthe  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  my  colleague  [Mr. 
SeldenI . 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  deep- 
ly grateful  to  the  dean  c^  the  Alabama 
congressional  delegation^  Congressman 
George  Andrews,  to  my  Colleagues  from 
Alabama,  and  to  my  other  friends  in  the 
Confrress  for  their  gracious  and  kind  re- 
marks. 

There  are  few  opportunities  greater 
than  that  of  sening  as  a  Member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  At  the 
same  time,  there  are  few  greater  chal- 
lenges than  service  in  the  most  important 
deliberative  t)ody  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. 

As  a  Manber  of  the  House,  I  have  been 
privileged  to  participate,  and  I  hope,  to 
make  some  small  contribution  toward 
the  welfare  of  our  country  and  our  peo- 
ple during  perhaps  one  of  the  most  criti- 
cal periods  in  our  Nation's  histoiT- 

As  a  Democratic  Member  of  the  House. 
it  has  been  my  special  privilege  during 
these  years  to  have  served  under  the 
distinguished  leadership  of  both  our  late 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  Sam  Raybum. 
and  my  good  friend  and  respected  col- 
league, the  Honorable  John  McCormack. 
Yet.  despite  the  physical  division  which 
separates  Democrats  from  Republicans 
here,  those  who  serve  in  this  Chamber 
come  to  reco-nize  the  common  bond  that 
brings  us  together  in  times  of  crisis  as 
Americans,   not   as   party   members. 

I  would,  therefore,  be  remiss  not  to 
pay  tribute  to  that  other  distinguished 
Speaker  who  served  here  during  my  first 
years  as  a  Congressman — our  late  col- 
league from  Massachusetts,  the  Honor- 
able Joseph  Martin. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  have  also  been 
honored  to  work  under  the  statesman- 
like leadership  of  Dr.  Thomas  Morgan, 
and  in  cooperation  with  colleagues  de- 
dicated to  the  security  of  our  country 
and  the  efficacy  of  its  policies  in  all  our 
international  affairs. 

My  special  relationship  with  the  Sub- 
committee on  Inter-American  Affairs  as 
its  chairman  has  given  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  follow  closely  for  almost  a 
decade  developments  in  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can area.  As  throughout  the  world,  recent 


years  have  indeed  been  turbulent  and 
dangerous  ones  in  the  history-  of  our 
hemisphere.  But  working  together,  the 
membership  of  the  Inter- American  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  has,  I  believe,  made 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  Ameri- 
can peoples'  understanding  of  the  im- 
portance of  close  and  cordial  United 
States-Latin  American  relations. 

To  my  wife  and  children  whose  .sacri- 
fices have  been  greater  than  my  own,  to 
my  staff  whose  loyalty  and  dedication 
is  unmatched,  to  my  friends  and  sup- 
porters throughout  my  district  and  State 
whose  continued  confidence  and  loyalty 
have  given  me  strength  and  encourage- 
ment, and  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress whose  devotion  to  duty  has  been 
an  inspiration — I  shall  be  eternally 
grateful. 

In  his  book  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can Tradition,"  James  Burnham  con- 
cludes : 

To  keep  their  political  liberty,  Americans 
must  keep  and  cherish  their  Congress. 

It  has  been  an  honor  and  a  privilege 
to  have  been  a  part  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  the  American 
tradition. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  IMr.  Andrews!. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
all  our  colleagues  who  have  participated 
in  this  program  and  to  assure  our  col- 
league. Armistead  Selden,  that  as  he 
leaves  the  Halls  of  Congress  to  return  to 
his  chosen  profession,  there  will  go  with 
him  the  best  wishes  of  all  his  friends — 
and  they  are  many — on  Capitol  Hill.  We 
say  to  him:  Good  luck  and  God  bless  you. 


PROTEST 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
much  these  days,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  about  protests. 

Most  of  those  which  gain  the  newspa- 
per headlines  and  dominate  the  televi- 
sion and  radio  newscasts  are.  unfortu- 
nately, protests  whose  pnmarj-  themes 
are  militancy,  disregard  for  law  and 
order,  violence  and  turmoil. 

I  hold  no  briefs  whatever  for  protests 
which  follow  that  path.  There  is  no  legit- 
imate place  for  them  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  society,  which  is  built  upon 
legal  processes  and  respect  for  the  rights 
and  properties  of  others. 

However,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  do  subscribe  to  the  right  of  protest 
within  the  groundrules  laid  down  by  our 
civilized  society. 

This  is  a  right  I  will  defend  with  all  the 
energy  at  my  command. 

Protest  in  itself  is  not  an  evil.  In  fact, 
much  progress  has  been  recorded  in  the 
pages  of  history  because  of  protest.  And 
much  more  will  be  written  in  the  future. 

Our  great  Nation  owes  its  existence  to 
protest.  There  was  no  avenue  of  relief 
from  oppression  open  to  our  forefathers 
with  their  protests  in  those  early  Colonial 


days.  They  were  forced  to  resort  tD  the 
violence  of  a  war  for  independence. 

Prom  that  conflict  came  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  the  sreate.st 
document  yet  developed  in  man's  quest 
for  a  set  of  self-governing  rules  which 
guaranteed  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  princi- 
pal concern  of  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  to  assure  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  the  individual  American 
citizen.  The  first  amendments  to  it.  the 
historic  Bill  of  Rights,  spelled  out  in 
detail  further  specific  safeguards  of  these 
guarantees  to  the  individual. 

In  recent  years,  however,  there  has 
been  a  relentless  chipping  away  at  these 
guarantees  through  more  and  more  in- 
trusion by  the  Federal  Government  into 
the  business  and  personal  affairs  of  the 
American  people. 

This  has  been  done  under  the  guise  of 
guaranteeing  and  protecting  the  rights 
of  the  individual  and  providing  services 
to  the  people. 

This  is  sheer  deception.  And  I  raise  my 
voice  in  protest  against  it.  It  must  be 
unmasked.  It  must  be  properly  labeled  as 
a  continuing  dangerous  swing  toward  so- 
cialism through  concentration  of  bu- 
reaucratic power  in  an  increasingly  cen- 
tralized Federal  Government. 

Our  country  is  in  serious  trouble  today. 
■We  are  confronted  with  many  critical 
problems  at  home  and  abroad.  We  must 
solve  them,  not  on  a  temporary,  patch- 
work basis,  but  permanently,  if  we  are  to 
continue  to  occupy  our  position  of 
strength  and  leadership  in  the  world. 

To  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  techno- 
logical revolution  with  its  computers  and 
automation,  we  must  use  a  total  systems 
approach  to  our  problems  if  we  hope  to 
find  the  proper,  lasting  solutions  that 
will  enable  us  to  move  into  the  future 
with  new  vigor. 

A  proposal  embodying  this  kind  of  ap- 
proach has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
and,  after  careful  study  in  depth.  I  am 
convinced  that  it  merits  thorough  con- 
sideration as  the  possible  solution  to  the 
many  problems  we  face. 

The  dual  problem  of  poverty  and  wel- 
fare in  these  days  of  so-called  tmprece- 
dented  prasperity  in  a  land  of  abundance 
has  occupied  the  center  of  national  at- 
tention in  recent  weeks.  The  clamor  for 
an  immediate  solution  has  been  great. 
Numerous  remedies  have  been  pro- 
posed. Each  bears  a  costly  price  tag.  Each 
is  concerned  only  with  raising  the  in- 
come of  those  citizens  classified  as  poor 
by  Government  statisticians  and  each 
would  add  to  our  present  monstrous  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. 

Every  Member  of  this  House  is  well 
aware  of  the  intense  pressure  which  has 
been  generated  in  recent  months — and 
which  is  sure  to  continue  in  the  future— 
by  those  demanding  special  legislation  to 
ease  the  financial  problems  of  the  Na- 
tion's poor. 

Those  involved  in  this  pressure  play 
would  have  us  believe  that  30  million 
American  citizens  are  presently  below  the 
poverty  line  of  S3.335  In  annual  income 
for  a  family  of  four  and  that  this  total  is 
increasing  at  a  high  rate  each  year. 

They  argue  that  these  people  must  be 
given,  as  a  constitutional  right,  a  guar- 
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anteed  annual  income  which  will  bring 
them  above  the  poverty  line,  whether 
they  work  or  not.  Some  would  do  this 
by  outright  cash  payments  which  would 
destroy  all  incentive  to  work  and  pro- 
duce. Others  would  use  the  negative  in- 
come tax  plan,  which  would  be  equally 
as  destructive  to  work  incentives. 

I  suggest  that  the  Members  of  this 
House  would  do  well  to  examine  some  in- 
teresting statistics  which  are  quite  perti- 
nent to  this  situation  and  which  are 
readily  available.  They  are  contained  in 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  Pub- 
lication, series  No.  53.  dated  December  28. 
1967.  consumer  income  section,  under  the 
lieading.  "Extent  of  Poverty  in  the 
United  States,  1959  through  1966." 

This  publication  shows  that  instead  of 
increasing,  the  number  of  persons  below 
^the  poverty  line  of  $3,335  annual  income 
for  a  family  of  four  actually  has  de- 
creased. And  at  a  steady  rate.  too.  The 
total  in  1959  was  39  million.  The  total  in 
1966  was  30  million.  This  is  a  decrease 
of  better  than  1  million  each  year  dur- 
ing the  8-year  period. 

During  that  time,  the  proportion  of  all 
l)ersons  with  incomes  insufficient  to  meet 
minimum  Federal  Government  living 
standards  fell  from  22  percent  in  1959 
to  15  percent  in  1966. 

Under  table  4,  page  25,  in  this  publica- 
tion, we  find  these  compilations  from 
figures  as  of  March  1967: 

First.  There  were  1.190.000  families 
with  incomes  under  81,000  per  year. 

Second.  Tliere  were  1.080.000  families 

with  annual  incomes  of  SI. 000  to  SI. 499. 

Third.  There  were   1.380.000  families 

with    annual    incomes    from    $1,500    to 

SI. 999. 

When  these  groups  are  combined,  we 
find  that  3.650.000  families  had  annual 
incomes  under  $2,000  as  of  March  1967. 
And.  using  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce's figures  of  slightly  more  than  two 
persons  per  family,  we  find  that  only 
7,700.000  people  were  involved.  They 
amounted  to  roughly  4  percent  of  the 
Nation's  population  at  that  time. 

We  do  not  have  a  poverty  and  welfare 
problem  alone.  We  have  an  entire  eco- 
nomic system  that  is  badly  out  of  ad- 
justment because  of  the  patchwork  of 
programs  designed  to  help  a  very  small 
percentage  of  our  total  population. 

With  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  wel- 
fare programs  now  being  administered, 
we  have  not  begun  to  correct  the  poverty 
problems  they  were  designed  to  help. 
Approximately  $32  billion  presently 
are  being  spent  annually  in  welfare, 
housing,  and  subsidy  programs,  but  only 
SI  out  of  everj-  $5  is  actually  getting  to 
those  citizens  who  need  help  and  for 
whom  the  funds  were  intended. 

I  agree  completely  with  my  colleague. 
Congressman  William  V.  Roth.  Repub- 
lican, of  Delaware,  who  said  recently: 

The  Federal  complex  has  become  so  big, 
so  cumbersome,  so  overlapping,  so  wasteful 
that  the  Federal  administration  can  no 
longer  do  its  Job. 

Congressman  Roth  reached  this  con- 
clu.sion  after  8  months  of  painstaking 
work  by  himself  and  his  staff  in  survey- 
ing the  Federal  assistance  programs  now 
in  existence,  what  they  do,  how  they 
work,  and  where  and  how  they  are  ad- 
ministered. 


He  learned  that  apparently  no  one 
knows  how  many  such  programs  there 
are  and  there  is  no  place  to  go  in  the 
entire  federal  system  to  find  out. 

Following  the  8  months  of  work.  Con- 
gressman Roth  learned  there  are  at  the 
very  least  1,050  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams, of  which  10  Cabinet-level  depart- 
ments and  15  or  more  Federal  agencies 
operate  activities  devoted  essentially  to 
the  same  purpose. 

Congressman  Roth  pointed  out  that, 
shocking  though  it  is,  this  is  an  incom- 
plete list  because  457  questionnaires  sent 
to  divisions  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  have  not  been 
answered. 

On  June  25,  1968,  Congressman  Roth 
reported  in  detail  on  his  findings  and  the 
Congressional  Record  of  that  date  con- 
tains 150  pages — pages  18604  to  18754 — 
of  listings  of  the  more  than  1,000  Federal 
assistance  programs. 

On  June  30,  1968,  Parade  magazine,  a 
supplement  to  hundreds  of  Sunday  news- 
papers with  millions  of  readers  through- 
out the  Nation,  contained  a  full-page, 
full-color  advertisement  offering  for  sale 
an  'Encyclopedia  of  U.S.  Government 
Benefits." 

The  advertisement  invited  readers  to — 

"Cash  In"  on  all  the  payments,  services 
and  benefits  the  Government  owes  you ! 

Quoting  further,  the  advertl.sement 
said: 

Revolutionary  new  book,  just  published, 
tells  you  exactly  how  lo  get  the  biggest, 
fastest  cash  return  for  the  21  percent  of 
your  salary  withheld  each  week  for  taxes. 
Your  hard-earned  money!  Here's  how  to  get 
back  many,  many  times  more  than  you  pay 
in. 

The  U.S.  Government  spends  nearly  100 
billion  dollars  a  year  on  you  and  Its  citi- 
zens! Tens  of  thousands  of  checks  pour 
into  the  malls  every  day!  Hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  spent  In  payments.  In 
services,  in   10,000  Government  benefits. 

Now  an  amazingly  profitable,  big  new  bcxik 
tells  you  exactly  how  to  get  your  full  share 
How  to  increase  your  spending  money  20 
percent,  even  100  percent,  each  week!  How 
the  U.S.  government  stands  ready  to  help 
make  your  dreams  come  true!  Help  you  get 
your  dream  house— college  for  your  chil- 
dren— travel  and  adventure  abroad  free! 
Security!  Free  Land!  Wonderful  vacations! 
Business  loans!  Luxuries!  And  much.  much, 
more! 

The  publishers  of  this  encyclopedia  of 
Federal  fiscal  irresponsibility  guarantee 
results  to  ijersons  willing  to  pay  $7.96 
plus  postage.   The   advertisement  says: 

We  guarantee  five  hundred  dollars  in  cash 
or  services  for  you  before  the  year  is  out — 
or  return  the  book  at  no  cost  to  you!  Why? 
Because  we  know  that  in  these  over  1.000 
pages  and  10.000  benefits  involving  millions 
of  dollars  there  are  at  least  two  or  three  you 
can  act  on  immediately  to  benefit  you  and 
your  family. 

I  protest  against  conditions  which 
make  such  an  advertisement  possible. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  welfare- 
subsidy-giveaway  area  of  our  economy 
needs  a  change.  But  so  do  many  other 
areas  of  our  economy  and  that  is  why  I 
am  con\1nced  a  total  systems  approach 
to  a  solution  is  needed. 

We  need  to  get  our  whole  economy 
back  on  its  proper  track. 


We  need  to  put  new  thrust  into  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

We  need  to  get  our  stock  markets  back 
on  an  earnings  and  productivity  basis 
instead  of  speculation,  as  they  are  today. 
We  need  to  reestablish  a  free  economy 
based  on  supply  and  demand  without  the 
constant  adjtxsting  from  month  to  month 
by  the  so-called  "new  economists"  who 
cannot  seem  to  find  a  crystal  ball  that 
will  work. 

A  plan  to  accomplish  all  this  has  been 
devised  by  John  H.  Perry.  Jr..  a  West 
Palm  Beach.  Fla..  busines.sman  who.se 
firm  publishes  28  newspapers,  two  mag- 
azines, operates  commercial  printing 
plants,  and  manufactures  small  .subma- 
lines  and  other  submersibles  for  use  in 
oceanographic  activities. 

Mr.  Perry's  proposal,  which  is  called 
the  national  dividend  plan,  can  best  be 
described  as  a  fre.sh,  new  philosophy  of 
economic  opportunity.  Its  aim  is  to  re- 
store our  entire  economy  to  a  sound, 
businesslike  basis.  In  doing  this,  it  would 
return  the  Federal  Government  to  its 
proper  place  as  the  servant  of  the  people 
rather  than  their  master. 

The  national  dividend  plan  is  built 
around  the  free  enterprise  system  and 
expanded  voter  ijarticipatlon  in  Govern- 
ment. 

It  is  designed  to  increase  incentives  to 
invest  in  the  free  enterprise  system.  Its 
supporters  believe  that  only  through  in- 
creased investment  in  development  of 
new  products,  plants,  services  and  jobs 
can  full  employment — a  prerequisite  for 
economic  vitality — be  maintained  as  we 
move  into  the  future  with  its  rapidly 
unfolding  technological  advances. 

At  the  same  time,  there  must  be  guar- 
anteed pei-petual  buying  power  for  this 
increased  production  to  assure  perma- 
nency of  the  .iobs  it  creates.  The  national 
dividend  plan  provides  this.  too. 

This  imaginative,  yet  simple  and  work- 
able, plan  is  founded  upon  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  with  three  ba.sic  pro- 
visions which  would: 

Fir.st  Place  a  50-percent  ceiling  on 
corporate  income  taxes. 

Second.  Exempt  corporate  dividends 
from  Federal  personal  income  taxes. 

Third  Distribute  all  corporate  income 
tax  collections  on  a  per  capita  basis — and 
free  of  Federal  personal  income  taxe.s — 
to  all  who  had  legally  voted  in  the  Fed- 
eral general  elections  every  2  years. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that  the 
plan  be  phased  into  operation  over  a  5- 
year  period  and  that  it  may  be  suspended 
in  time  of  war. 

The  50-percent  ceiling  on  corporate  In- 
come taxes  and  removal  of  corporate  div- 
idend payments  from  double— often 
quadruple — taxation  en  Federal  and 
State  levels  are  prcpo.sed  as  investment 
incentives. 

The  per  capita  distribution  of  coipo- 
rate  income  tax  receipts  in  direct  cash 
payments  quarterly  to  the  voters  is  de- 
signed to  provide  perpetual  guaranteed 
consumer  buyinc  power.  Increases  in  cor- 
porate production,  .sales  and  earnings 
would  bring  corresponding  increases  in 
voter  payments  and  consumer  buying 
power. 

Diversion  of  corpo'-ate  income  taxes — 
about  26  percent  of  the  present  adminis- 
trative budget  or  18  percent  of  the  total 
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budget — would  not  take  from  the  Fed- 
eral Goveniment  funds  needed  for  its 
necessary  functions.  Four  built-in  fac- 
tors in  the  economy  have  brought  abnut 
an  annual  increase  in  Federal  cash  re- 
ceipts of  about  6  percent  since  1959.  The 
rate  of  gain  is  expected  to  continue  and 
will  be  sufficient  to  fund  the  national  div- 
idend program  during  the  5-year  period 
in  which  it  would  be  phased  into  full 
operation. 

During  the  phase-in  period,  the  na- 
tional dividend  would  require  only  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  corporate  income  tax 
collections  for  funding  its  first  year.  The 
second  year  would  require  two-fifths  and 
so  on.  This  means  that  all  existing  Fed- 
eral programs  could  be  continued  during 
the  phase-in  period  but  no  new.  major 
spending  outlays  could  be  undertaken. 
The  built-in  economic  factors  respon- 
sible for  the  annual  increase  in  Federal 
cash  receipts  are:  1  percent  from  the  an- 
nual increase  in  the  labor  force:  3  per- 
cent from  the  annual  increase  in  output 
per  man-hour;  I'a  percent  from  annual 
price  inflation  resulting  from  the  spread 
between  wage  increases  and  production 
increases;  one-half  percent  from  tax- 
payers' annual  advance  into  higher  in- 
come tax  rates  because  of  wage  and  in- 
come gains. 

The  national  dividend  plan  does  not 
call  for  new  taxes  or  tax  increases.  Based 
firmly  on  the  free  enterprise  .system,  it 
would  be  fimded  entirely  from  corporate 
earnings.  This  distinguishes  It  completely 
from  the  present  proliferation  of  welfare 
and  subsidj'  programs  and  from  such 
proposals  as  guaranteed  annual  income 
and  the  negative  income  tax. 

The  eventual  goal  is  for  the  national 
dividend  to  replace  the  present  hodge- 
ix)dge  of  welfare  and  subsidy  programs 
which  compound  rather  than  solve  the 
problems  at  which  they  are  aimed. 

As  national  dividend  payments  in- 
crease in  step  with  corporate  earnings  in 
a  flourishing  economy,  the  need  for  many 
of  the  existing  programs  would  soon 
vanish.  And  this  would  bring  about  a 
decentralization  of  Federal  Grovemment. 
reduction  in  Federal  controls  and  regu- 
lations, less  intervention  in  the  lives  of 
individual  citizens,  and  general  strength- 
ening of  the  free  enterprise  system. 

Using  an  estimate  of  90  million  voters 
and  a  total  corporate  income  tax  of  $45 
billion  at  the  end  of  the  5-year  phase-in 
period,  the  national  dividend  would  i>ay 
$500  to  each  voter  per  yeah  $1,000  to  a 
voting  couple.  \ 

Th's  would  be  net  income,\free  of  Fed- 
eral personal  income  taxes.  And  it  would 
only  be  the  start  because  \;oter  dividend 
payments  would  increase  as  the  free  en- 
terprise system  grew  with  new  vigor. 

The  national  dividend  plan  offers 
many  other  valuable  byproducts  from  its 
total  systems  approach  to  our  national 
problems. 

By  making  evei-y  voter  a  sharing,  inte- 
gral part  of  our  free  enterprise  system, 
the  national  dividend  would  be  an  effec- 
tive weapon  in  the  cold  war  with  com- 
munism. 

Nothing  Marxism  could  offer  could 
even  closely  approach  in  appeal  the  free 
American  voter's  role  as  an  "owner" 
sharing  on  a  per  capita  basis  one-half 
the  profits  of  the  Nation's  corporations. 


■With  its  voting  requirement,  the  na- 
tional dividend  encourages  full  voter 
participation  in  our  national  affairs.  Vot- 
ing lists  throughout  the  country  would  be 
automatically  purged  and  updated. 
Tombstone  votes  and  other  voting  frauds 
of  the  past  and  present  would  be  elimi- 
nated. The  Congress  and  State  legisla- 
tures would  become  more  responsive  to 
all  the  voters  rather  than  to  the  pres- 
sures of  special  interest  groups. 

The  national  dividend  would  be  of 
great  value  in  the  overall  civil  rights 
situation.  Through  the  creation  of  new 
jobs,  it  would  move  toward  meeting  one 
of  the  most  pressing  demands  of  the  civil 
rights  program. 

Under  the  plan,  Negro  families  alone 
would  benefit  by  an  estimated  $5  billion 
a  year.  This  would  provide  a  tax-free  in- 
come floor  of  nearly  $3  per  day  for  every 
man  and  wife  who  vote.  An  identical 
amount  would  go  to  everj-  white  man  and 
wife  who  vote,  assuring  complete  equal- 
ity without  regard  to  race  or  social  status. 

The  national  dividend  would  not  need 
a  huge,  new  Federal  agency  for  its  ad- 
ministration Voting  lists  and  banking 
systems  in  each  State  could  handle  dis- 
tribution of  the  quarterly  payments. 

The  national  dividend  could  go  a  long 
way  toward  easing  the  firmnclal  prob- 
lenis  created  by  present  conditions  for 
those  citizens  living  on  fixed  incomes, 
such  as  senior  citizens,  retired  persons, 
widows,  and  the  disabled. 

Since  payments  to  voters  would  be  sus- 
pended in  time  of  war.  the  national  divi- 
dend plan  would  be  a  built-in  system  for 
accruing  a  ready  supply  of  billions  of 
dollars  which  could  be  used  to  finance 
any  war  effort  which  might  arise  in  the 
future.  These  fimds  would  be  available 
without  the  necessity  for  any  immediate, 
new  taxes. 

The  free  enterprise  system,  which  we 
Americans  have  chosen  as  our  own,  is 
what  has  made  this  country  great.  It  has 
provided  the  products  and  wealth  to  give 
us  the  highest  standard  of  living  civiliza- 
tion has  ever  known.  As  it  has  flourished, 
the  basic  principles  of  individual  free- 
dom, the  right  to  private  property  and 
human  dignity  have  been  maintained 
and  perpetuated. 

Now,  however,  we  are  threatened  with 
loss  of  these  fundamental  rights  through 
ruitaous  Government  attempts  to  manage 
our  economy.  There  must  not  be.  there 
cannot  be  further  surrender  of  our  vi- 
able free  enterprise  system  in  favor  of  an 
unproven  mixture  of  social  justice  and 
economic  stagnation,  simply  because  of 
the  relative  poverty  of  15  percent  of  our 
population. 

The  1968-69  unified  Federal  budget 
provides  $57.7  billion  for  health,  educa- 
tion, housing,  community  development, 
and  other  miscellaneous  welfare.  This 
is  more  than  double  the  1960  total  and 
is  rising  at  the  rate  of  $5  billion  a  year. 
Even  with  our  normal  growth  and  the 
resulting  increase  in  tax  receipts,  pro- 
jections show  there  is  little  or  no  chance 
for  survival  of  the  present  dollar  or  the 
present  economic  system  unless  correc- 
tive action  is  taken  without  delay. 

I  protest  with  all  possible  fervor  this 
relentless,  systematic  destruction  of  our 
way  of  life  and  our  Nation. 

I  am  convinced  that  in  a  total  systems 


approach  to  our  problems  we  will  find 
the  solution  that  will  turn  back  those 
threats  to  our  well-being. 

Our  principal  goal  must  be  the  crea- 
tion of  an  economy  primed  with  the  sur- 
pluses of  our  earnings  rather  than  one 
artificially  primed  with  tax-financed,  bu- 
reaucrat-administered make-work  proj- 
ects, welfare  doles,  and  other  demagogic 
programs.  As  I  see  it.  this  is  the  value  of 
the  national  dividend  plan  as  opposed  to 
the  guaranteed  annual  income  and  the 
negative  income  tax.  Only  by  this  kind 
of  vitality  can  we  elevate  the  general 
welfare  and  enhance  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  citizen  so  we  can  afford  this 
free  distribution. 

A  basic  issue  which  must  be  resolved 
is  whether  the  individual  American  cit- 
izen wants  Government  management  of 
his  money  or  his  own  management  of 
his  money. 

Also  involved  Is  the  question  of  wheth- 
er we  continue  to  compound  present 
practices  which  divide  our  national  so- 
ciety or  whether  we  create  a  united  so- 
ciety working  for  the  benefit  of  all  our 
citizens. 

More  than  1.000  of  the  Nation's  aca- 
demic economists  recently  endorsed  thi 
idea  that  some  form  of  universal  guar- 
anteed income  Is  the  best  means  of  elim- 
inating poverty  in  this  country.  How- 
ever, most  of  them  support  plans  which 
would  destroy  the  concepts  which  gen- 
erate the  wealth  we  need  to  be  able  to 
afford  the  redistribution  they  say  is 
desirable. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  total  systems  ap- 
proach must  be  used  in  coping  with  the."^*- 
problems.  I  am  intrigued  by  the  possibili- 
ties that  the  national  dividend  plan 
offers.  It  deserves  careful,  thorough  studv 
by  Congress. 


THE  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  PEO- 
PLES OF  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC 
INC..  POVERTY  IN  PARADISE— 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
ISLANDS  OF  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Kupferman  I  i.s 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ter- 
ritories of  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee.  I  have  been  much 
interested  and  concerned  with  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific,  which  is  admin- 
istered by  the  United  States  under  a  U.N. 
mandate.  Having  been  admitted  to  the 
bar  for  that  area  known  as  Micronesia.  I 
determined  to  seek  out  others  interested 
in  the  general  area  and  beyond.  In  the 
process.  I  found  the  Foundation  for  tlie 
Peoples  of  the  South  Pacific.  Inc..  an 
organization  whose  main  office  is  located 
in  mv  district,  and  whose  prime  concern 
is  the  peoples  of  the  South  Pacific  not 
within  the  U.S.  orbit. 

I  asked  them  for  a  report  on  what  was 
happening  there  with  our  former  allies 
of  World  War  II. 

Some  of  the  fiercest  battles  of  World 
War  II  were  fought  in  the  islands  of  the 
South  Pacific.  The  islanders  lost  homes, 
plantations  and  often  their  lives,  because 
they  carried  information  about  Japane.'^e 
positions  or  sheltered  Allied  servicemen 
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from  Japanese  search  parties.  It  was  the 
Melaneslans  of  the  Western  Solomons 
who  helped  rescue  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  when  he  lost  his  PT  boat  off 
Kolombangara. 

What  is  the  Pacific  like  today.  25  years 
after  Guadalcanal.  Bloody  Ridge,  and 
Tarawa?  Some  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions are  given  in  a  report  just  pub- 
lished in  New  York  by  the  Foundation 
for  the  Peoples  of  the  South  Pacific.  The 
leport  summarizes  the  finding  of  a 
survey  conducted  by  a  team  of  three — an 
anthropologist  and  two  economists — in 
1967.  The  survey  team  visited  New 
Guinea,  the  Solomon  Islands,  the  New- 
Hebrides.  New  Caledonia.  Fiji,  Tonga. 
Western  Samoa,  and  American  Samoa. 

Facts  unearthed  by  the  survey  team 
.'-how  that: 

World  War  II  did  far  more  damage  to 
tne  economy  of  the  South  Pacific  and 
the  lives  of  the  islanders  than  is  gen- 
e'-ally  realized. 

For  the  20  years  immediately  follow- 
ing World  War  II.  the  Pacific  islands 
were  forgotten.  Almost  nothing  was  done 
for  the  innocent  victims  of  war  in  the 
Pacific. 

Although  aid  to  the  Pacific  is  Increas- 
inc.  it  is  only  nominal. 

Twenty-five  years  after  World  War  II. 
many  islands  are  not  yet  back  to  their 
prewar  level  of  copra  production,  al- 
tliough  copra  i.s  the  backbone  of  the  Pa- 
cific economy.  Several  Pacific  territories 
are  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

A  number  of  f;overnments  in  the  South 
Pacific  still  rely  almost  completely  on 
Christian  missions  to  carry  the  burden 
of  education  and  health  .services.  The 
double  burden  is  strangling  the  churches. 

As  a  result.  South  Pacific  islanders, 
normally  mild  and  cooperative,  are  grow- 
insr  resentful  of  their  continued  "have 
not"  economies. 

The  survey  team  concluded  its  report 
to  the  Foundation  for  the  Peoples  of  the 
South  Pacific  by  indicating  areas  of 
urgent  need.  An  ounce  of  prevention 
now  can  prevent  the  danger  of  Com- 
munist exploitation  of  potential  trouble- 
spots. 

GREAT    DIFFERENCES 

Usage  has  made  the  term  "South 
Pacific"  refer  to  the  underdeveloped 
Pacific  islands  inhabited  by  the  Mela- 
ne.sians.  Polynesians,  and  Micronesians. 
Some  of  these  islands,  notably  the  U.S. 
trust  territories,  are  north  of  the  Equa- 
tor, in  actual  fact.  Two  Polynesian 
areas — Hawaii  and  New  Zealand — are 
excluded  because  they  are  not  under- 
developed. 

*.s  explained  to  me,  Melanesians  are 
mostly  jet  black,  wooly  haired,  and  ex- 
tremely primitive  australoids.  They  in- 
habit New  Guinea,  the  Solomons.  New 
Caledonia,  the  New  Hebrides.  Fijians 
are  Melanesians  with  a  nimiber  of  Poly- 
nesian traits.  Fine-boned,  slant-eyed, 
lie.'.t-skinned  Micronesians  live  in  the 
U.L.  trust  territories  and  the  Gilbert 
Islf.nds.  Broad-framed,  honey-skinned 
caacasoid  Polynesians  are  spread 
through  the  Samoas.  French  Polynesia, 
ana  the  Pacific  generally. 

The  South  Pacific  Foundation  survey 
showed  that  these  islands,  despite  their 
beauty,  are,  on  the  whole  depressingly 


backward.  Elementary  education  is  be- 
coming more  widespread  but  in  some 
areas  less  than  50  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren have  a  chance  to  learn  to  read  and 
write.  Secondary  education  is  negligible 
and  is  available  to  barely  10  percent  of 
the  islanders.  Two  universities  have  been 
initiated,  one  in  1967  in  Port  Moresby, 
New  Guinea,  the  other  in  1968,  m  Suva, 
Fiji. 

The  battle  against  disease  is  just  be- 
ginning. While  leprosy  is  decreasing,  it 
is  still  prevalent.  Malaria  and  tubercu- 
losis are  widespread  killers.  Filariasis — 
like  malaria  spread  by  mosquitoes — still 
has  a  strong  hold  in  Samoa,  the  Ellice 
Islands  and  Fiji.  And  the  diseases  of  the 
bones,  skin,  and  eyes  and  brain  conse- 
quent on  malnutrition  are  manifest. 

Western  Samoa,  with  a  population  of 
134.000  could  export  only  $6  million 
worth  of  copra,  cocoa  beans  and  bananas 
in  1965  and  has  a  per  capita  income  of 
$45.  Scarcely  believable  are  parts  of  New- 
Guinea.  Bougainville  Island  is  virtually 
a  moneyless  economy.  The  67.000  Mel- 
anesians have  no  towns,  no  roads,  no 
telephones,  no  automobiles,  no  cattle. 
The  occasional  government  outpost  and 
the  mission  station  or  plantation  are  tlie 
only  break  in  the  green  jungle.  Brown 
gia.ss  hut  villages  house  half  a  dozen 
families  who  scarcely  imderstand  the 
dialect  of  the  next  village.  Pidgin  Eng- 
lish is  the  only  common  language. 

OUR     RESPONSIBILITY 

During  World  War  II  the  tiny  Pacific 
economy  was  destroyed.  Interisland  co- 
pra boats  were  sunk  or  diverted  to  other 
uses.  Millions  of  coconut  trees  were  dam- 
aged. Plantations  were  abandoned  to 
weeds  and  insects.  Copra  production  in 
the  Solomons  in  1954  was  one-quarter  of 
the  annual  production  in  the  1930's.  In 
1935  Fiji  produced  35.000  tons  of  copra. 
Its  total  for  1965  was  20.000  tons. 

Dr.  Arbuckle.  the  anthropologist- 
member  of  the  South  Pacific  Foundation 
survey  team,  pointed  out  that  the  de- 
struction of  the  war,  the  abrupt  confron- 
tation with  Western  industrial  affluence 
and  violence,  together  with  the  neglect 
of  the  islands  since  the  war.  has  injured 
them  socially  and  psychologically. 

Discontent  in  the  Melanesian  areas 
has  crystallized  into  outbreaks  of  the 
"Cargo  Cult"  or  "Marching  Rule"  move- 
ment. While  Dr.  Arbuckle  disagrees, 
some  Pacific  observers  believe  that  Chi- 
nese-trained Melanesians  are  fomenting 
revolution  behind  a  Cargo  Cult  smoke- 
screen. 

In  one  area  of  New  Guinea,  on  a  small 
island  called  Buka.  the  survey  team  met 
members  of  the  Hahela  Cargo  Cult.  The 
3.000  members  of  the  cult  were  formerly 
Christians  but  dropped  their  Christianity 
to  follow  messianic,  nationalistic,  anti- 
Western  leaders.  They  believe  that 
whites  have  a  secret  knowledge  which 
enables  them  to  expropriate  shiploads  of 
goods  which  have  actually  been  sent  by 
"the  gods"  to  the  people  of  New  Guinea. 

On  the  island  of  New  Britain,  in  the 
Territory  of  New  Guinea,  are  the  Cargo 
Cultists  who  plan  to  buy  or  kidnap  Pres- 
ident Johnson  and  make  him  their  own 
leader. 

The  Cargo  Cult.  Dr.  Arbuckle  points 
out,  is  a  typical  example  of  frustrated 


desires  for  social  and  economic  Improve- 
ment. The  war.  the  impact  of  modern 
civilization,  consciousness  of  being 
among  the  'have-nots,"  the  desire  for 
moral  equality  with  the  white  man :  the.se 
are  the  roots  of  the  Cargo  Cult,  tlie 
South  Pacific  version  of  the  "Revolution 
of  Rising  Expectations"  in  the  -Third 
World  "  and  the  Negro  riots  inside  the 
United  States. 

TOWARD  A  SOLUTION 

The  entire  population  of  the  South 
Pacific  islands  does  not  exceed  5  mil- 
lion. Not  very  much  assistance  is  needed 
to  put  these  people  firmly  on  their  feet. 

All  of  the  goveninients  with  Pacific 
re.sponsibilities  are  trying  to  increa.se 
their  a.ssistance.  Until  1961.  American 
Samoa  was  known  as  the  South  Pacific 
slum.  Under  Gov.  Rex  Lee  it  turned  into 
something  of  a  Pacific  showplace.  with 
a  $3  million  system  of  TV  classroom  edu- 
cation. Sixty  months  of  progress.  Max 
Frankel  remarked,  following  on  60  years 
of  neglect. 

An  exten.sive  Peace  Coips  program  was 
initiated  in  1966.  It  began  with  the  US. 
trust  territories,  then  spread  to  Western 
Samoa  and  Tonga  and  Fiji.  Peace  Corps 
personnel  have  done  much  but  they  have 
also  seen  for  themselves  how  much  more 
needs  to  be  done  and  how  minimal  our 
contributions  to  our  Pacific  Tru.st  Terri- 
tories have  really  been.  Many  of  tlie 
trust  islanders  pine  for  the  days  of  Jap- 
anese occupation  before  World  War  II. 
They  feel  that  they  were  better  off  then, 
than  they  are  now. 

WHAT    CAN     BE    DONE    NOW' 

First.  Budget  recommendations  for 
Micronesia,  which  is  the  U.S.  Trust  area 
mu.st  be  authorized  and  fully  appropri- 
ated and  not  withheld  or  frozen  by  the 
executive  branch. 

Second.  We  can  increase  our  aid  level 
to  other  areas  of  the  needy  South  Pa- 
cific. We  have  only  two  small  US  AID 
food  programs  outside  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritories. Both  were  due  to  phase  out  this 
year  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  one — 
that  in  the  Solomons — has  been  renewed 
for  a  further  2  years. 

Other  USAID  programs  are  surely  pos- 
sible with  Army  excess  equipment.  There 
are  sawmills  and  boatbuilding  projects 
in  the  South  Pacific  still  using  equip- 
ment abandoned  in  World  War  II. 

Third.  Industry,  big  business  and 
foundations  must  be  encouraged  to  turn 
their  attention  back  to  the  South  Pa- 
cific. Organizations  like  the  Foundation 
for  the  Peoples  of  the  South  Pacific  are- 
in  a  position  to  give  intelligent  guidance 
to  any  program  of  assistance. 

Fourth.  We  can  act  with  our  part- 
ners— Australia.  New  Zealand,  Fiance 
and  Great  Britain — to  increase  the  oper- 
ational budget  of  the  South  Pacific  Com- 
mission. Its  present  budget  is  approxi- 
mately three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars 
annually,  to  which  the  United  States 
contributes  20  percent. 

This  Commission,  almost  unheard  of 
in  the  United  States,  we  helped  to  .set 
up  in  1947,  "to  assist  the  member  Gov- 
ernments and  the  territorial  adminis- 
trations— of  tne  South  Pacific — in  their 
task  of  improving  the  conditions  of  life 
of  the  island  peoples,  particularly  in  the 
fields  of  health,  economic  and  agricul- 
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tural  development,  and  social  and  educa- 
tional advancement. " '   i 

The  South  Pacific  rtoundation  sur- 
vey team  went  out  of  Ife  way  to  praise 
the  admirable  work  of  this  Commis- 
sion—possibly the  most^  successful  In- 
strument of  aid  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries ever  established.       i 

Boatbuilding  training%:enters.  a  com- 
munity education  trai^ng  center  for 
women,  linguistics,  pro(fejction  of  text- 
books suitable  to  local  cultures,  research 
into  aspects  of  botany  gnd  biology  im- 
portant to  the  South  Pg^lf^c  economy— 
for  example  the  rhjboceros  beetle 
threatening  the  coconut  industry- 
simple  applications  of  #)lar  energy  for 
cooking  and  water  distlflatlon  nutrition 
studies,  malarial  eradication  campaigns: 
these  are  a  few  of  the  projects  which 
owe  their  existence  to  ^e  vital  leader- 
ship of  the  South  Pacifict Commission. 

There  are  not  manjf  people  in  the 
Pacific  basin.  Its  10.0001  islands  do  not 
add  up  to  much  real  laifd  area.  But  the 
basin  itself  occupies  oije  third  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth  and  is  larger  in  area 
than  the  total  land  mass  of  the  world. 

To  see  to  it  that  the  underdeveloped 
islands  of  the  Pacific  ar*  well  cared  for, 
would  be  a  significant  step  toward  peace 
on  the  globe,  and  a  model  for  U.S.  par- 
ticipation.       

IP  THE  HOUSE  CHOOSES  OUR  NEXT 
PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  iMr.  GoodellI  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  basic 
concern  Ls  the  preservation  of  a  govern- 
mental system  which  truly  reflects  the 
sentiments  of  a  majority,  or  at  the  very 
least  a  significant  plurality,  of  the  elec- 
torate. If  such  a  system  is  to  be  main- 
tained, we  should  be  fully  aware  of 
what  could  happen  should  the  1968 
presidential  election  be  thrown  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  because  no 
presidential  candidate  obtains  a  major- 
ity of  the  electoral  college  vote. 

If  the  House  should  be  called  upon  to 
choose  our  next  President,  each  State 
would  have  one  vote.  Thus,  26  State 
delegations — more  accurately,  a  major- 
ity of  the  Members  in  each  of  these 
delegations — could  control  the  outcome. 
Each  State  delegation  has  votmg  power 
equal  to  that  of  every  other  State  delega- 
tion in  this  circumstance,  even  though 
the  States  are,  of  course,  unequal  in 
population.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  for 
State  delegations  representing  a  rela- 
tively sm.all  fraction  of  the  total  papula- 
tion and  electoral  vote  to  determine  who 
the  next  President  will  be. 

For  example,  the  26  smallest  States, 
which  constitute  17.2  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's population  and  are  represented  by 
76  Members  of  the  House — 17.4  percent 
of  the  House  membership — could  con- 
trol the  presidential  election  in  the 
House.  To  gain  a  majority  in  each  of 
these  State  delegations,  a  candidate 
would  need  the  support  of  only  59  Mem- 
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bers  of  the  House.  In  -jfTect  then,  59 
House  Members,  only  13.5  percent  of  the 
total,  could  control  the  election.  Such  a 
result,  or  one  involving  any  other  com- 
bination of  State  delegations  which  does 
not  represent  a  majority  of  the  elector- 
ate, which  I  believe  violate  our  basic 
American  commitment  to  government 
by  the  people." 

My  staff  has  prepared  a  chart  show- 
ing how  a  small  minority  of  the  House 
could  control  a  presidential  election  In 
the  event  of  a  deadlock  in  the  electoral 
college.  I  would  like  to  have  this  chart 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  proceedings 
following   my   remarks. 

It  is  to  prevent  such  contingencies  as 
I  have  outlined  here  that  I  believe  it  is 
es.sential  for  each  congressional  can- 
didate for  the  91st  Congress  to  sign  a 
pledge  to  support  the  presidential  can- 
didate who  receives  a  plurality  of  the 
nationwide   vote.   The   chart   follows: 

HOUSE  OtLEGATIONS  OF  THE  26  SMALLEST  STATES 


State 


1960 
population 


Number 

of  seats 
in  the 
Stale's 
House 


Number 

ot  seats 

needed  to 

control  the 

State 


deleialion  deleiatlon 


I.  Alaska  2?6.167 

2    Delaware 446,292 

3.  Nevada 285.278 

4    Vermont 389,881 

-J    Wyoming 330.066 

6.  Hawaii 632.772 

7    Idaho  667.191 

8.  Maine %9,26S 

9.  Montana 674.767 

10.  New  Hampshire 606.921 

II.  New  Mexico 951.023 

12.  North  Dakota 632.446 

13.  Rhodelsland 859.488 

14   South  Dakota 680,514 

lb.  Utah      - 890,627 

16    Arizona 1.302.161 

17.  Nebraska 1.411.330 

18.  Arkansas 1.786.272 

19.  Colorado '•"!■*' 

20  Oregon 1.768.687 

21  Kansas - 2.178.611 

22.  Mississippi 2.178.141 

?3    West  Virginia 1.860.421 

24    Connecticut 2,535.234 

25.  Oklahoma     2.328,284 

26.  South  Carolina 2, 382, 594 

Total '30,728.400 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

6 

6 

6 


=  76 
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to  permit  hiring  1.996  new  air  traffic 
control  operators;  second,  legislation  lo 
amend  the  recently  enacted  tax  bill 
which  froze  Government  employment  at 
1966  levels  to  specifically  permit  the  hir- 
ing of  these  additional  1.996  controller.s: 
and  third,  legislation  which  will  permit 
the  FAA  to  pay  control  tower  operators 
time  and  a  half  lor  overtime.  Most  d 
the  operators  at  major  installations  are 
now  working  a  6-day  week  in  order  to 
meet  the  labor  shortage,  but  the  law 
bars  them  from  being  paid  time  a  half 
for  overtime. 

Some  are  actually  being  paid  overtim* 
at  a  scale  lower  than  their  normal  salary. 
I  have  discussed  this  legislation  with 
the  PAA  and  I  hope  Congress  will  ap- 
prove this  legislation  as  an  emergency 
measure. 

This  Nation  has  never  been  faced  with 
a  more  serious  crisis  in  transportation 
than  we  are  right  now. 

The  fantastic  growth  of  air  travel  ha.'^ 
created  problems  of  unprecedented 
dimensions. 

Last  Sunday  all  over  this  Nation  there 
were  delays  in  arrivals  and  departures 
exceeding,  in  some  instances.  3'2  to  4 
hours  because  of  heavy  congestion  ui 
major  airports. 

There  is  no  question  that  perhaps  part 
of  this  delay  was  due  to  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  Professional  Air  Traffic 
Controllers  Organization  to  require  sepa- 
ration in  both  departures  and  arnvaLs 
in  order  to  promote  greater  safety.  This 
policv  has  contributed  to  the  slow-down 
in  traffic  movement  and  I  hope  the  FA.A 
along  with  PATCO  will  work  out  soir.e 
new  procedures. 

But.  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume 
that  the  entire  traffic  jam  was  attributed 
to  this  new  separation  policy. 

The  FAA  is  plagued  with  fanta-stlc 
labor  shortages  caused  by  the  immei.  c 
growth  of  aviation  and  unless  Conpres.N 
faces  up  to  this  fact  squarely  and  delib- 
erately, we  will  have  a  traffic  snarl  in  me 
foreseeable  future  which  is  totally  be- 
yond imagination. 
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I  17.2  percent  ot  the  1960  US   population. 

17  4  percent  ol  the  House  membership. 

'  13.5  percent  ol  the  House  membership. 


1  Article.  "The  South  Pacific  Commission." 
supplement  to  the  South  Pacific  Bulletin, 
4th  quarter.  1966,  p.  3. 


AIRPORT  CRISIS  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  IMr.  Pucinski]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  to  help 
break  the  imprecedented  traffic  jam  at 
the  Nation's  major  airports. 

I  am  introducing  this  legislation  be- 
cause the  Nation  is  faced  with  a  crisis 
of  unprecedented  proportions  in  han- 
dling commercial  air  traffic  at  major  air 
terminals  and  relief  must  be  provided 
without  delay. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
has  assured  me  that  these  three  bills 
would  help  relieve  the  traffic  tieups  which 
have  provided  delays  for  landing  aircraft 
up  to  almost  3  hours  during  peak  rush 
hour  traffic  at  Kennedy  International 
and  more  than  2-hour  delays  at  Chi- 
cago's O'Hare. 

The  three  bills  are:  First,  legislation 


THE  10 -PERCENT  TAX  SURCHARGK: 
A  BITE  FOR  THE  MODERATE-IN- 
COME    TAXPAYER— A     LOVE-P.'^.T 
FOR  THE  OIL  COMPANIES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gent!-  - 
man  from  Wisconsin  IMr.  ReussJ  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  weei:  ? 
issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  carries 
a  story  which  points  up  again  the  uncc  :■- 
scionable  tax  windfall  the  oil  compan  s 
receive  because  of  the  27.5-percent  1 
depletion  allowance. 

While  the  ordinary  taxpayer  began  o 
feel  the  bite  of  the  new  10-percent  sur'..  x 
this  week,  to  the  oil  companies  it  haraly 
mattered  at  all. 

In  a  study  of  the  effect  of  the  tax  su-- 
charge  on  1968  earnings  for  33  leading 
companies,  a  Boston  investment  firm, 
David  L.  Bamson  &  Co..  found  that  ml 
companies  were  virtually  untouched  by 
the  surcharge. 

While  the  earnings  of  most  companies 
would  be  reduced  by  10  percent  or  more 
because  of  the  surcharge.  Gulf  Oil  Co. 


would  suffer  an  earnings  cut  of  only  1.5 
percent,  and  Texaco's  earnings  would  de- 
cline by  less  than  1  percent. 

The  reason  for  this  is  not  hard  to  find. 
The  oil  depletion  allowance  exempts  vir- 
tually one-half  of  the  income  of  oil  com- 
panies from  taxation,  so  the  tax  sur- 
charge, which  is  10  percent  of  the  tax 
actually  paid,  has  little  effect  on  them. 

The  workings  of  the  oil  depletion 
allowance  are  curious  to  behold.  Out  of 
every  SI, 000  an  oil  company  earns  from 
one  of  its  wells  during  a  year,  S275  is 
exempt  from  Federal  taxation.  Tlie 
theory  is  that  this  will  compensate  the 
oil  company  for  its  expenses  in  finding 
and  developing  wells  which  do  not  pan 
out,  and  for  the  depletion  of  the  prop- 
erty as  the  oil  is  removed. 

This  would  be  all  right  if  the  deple- 
tion allowance  bore  some  relation  lo  the 
cost  of  drillina  for  oil,  but  it  does  not.  In 
the  case  of  the  ordinal^  type  of  capital 
asset,  such  as  machinery,  the  cost  of  the 
asset  may  be  depreciated  over  its  useful 
life.  But  the  total  deductions  may  not 
exceed  the  total  cost  of  the  asset. 

In  the  case  of  oil-producing  property, 
however,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  an  oil  well  may  be  deducted  not 
once  or  twice  or  even  a  dozen  times  but 
as  much  as  19  times  over.  If  a  well  in 
which  SI  million  was  invested  produces 
S5  million  in  oil  each  year  for  10  years, 
the  owner  may  deduct  27.5  percent  each 
vear,  or  Sl.375.000.  In  10  years  time,  he 
deducts  a  total  of  S13,750.000.  or  almost 
14  times  the  amount  he  actually  invested. 
This  is  just  not  fair. 

Furthermore,  other  provisions  of  the 
tax  law  permit  oil  companies  to  capi- 
talize or  charge  off  as  a  current  expense 
so-called  intangible  drilling  and  develop- 
ment costs.  Adding  this  to  the  depletion 
allowance  gives  the  oil  companies  a 
double  deduction. 

In  the  tax  reform  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced last  year.  H.R.  13490.  I  proposed 
that  the  oil  depletion  allowance  be  re- 
duced from  27 '2  to  15  percent.  Even  this 
is  a  limited  refo'-m,  given  the  fact  that 
the  cost  of  the  average  oil  well  is  re- 
covered many  times  over  by  the  present 
depletion  ar.owance.  In  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds  the  oil  companies  would 
be  allowed  to  deduct  only  the  actual  cost 
of  drilling  their  wells,  but  we  have  not  yet 
reached  the  millennium. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  include  In 
the  tax  reform  package  which  must  be 
submitted  to  Congress  by  the  end  of  this 
year  a  provision  to  reduce  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance.  It  is  time  the  oil  com- 
panies started  paying  their  fair  share  of 
taxes. 


A  HARRISON  BILL  AGAINST  USE  OF 
GUNS  IN  CRIME 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  is  today  debating  legislation  which 
I  consider  the  wrong  approach  to  the 
serious  problem  of  crime  with  firearms. 


In  its  simplest  and  most  accurate 
terms,  too  many  crimes,  ranging  from 
robbery  to  murder,  are  Ijeing  committed 
in  America  by  i>eople  with  guns. 

In  addition  to  crimes,  there  are  gun 
deaths  from  accident  and  .suicide.  Ac- 
cidents could  hardly  be  prevented  in  a 
free  .society:  people  cannot  t>e  protected 
against  their  own  carelessness  or  ex- 
cesses, and  a  person  bent  on  self-destruc- 
tion will  find  a  way,  whether  it  be  by 
gun,  poison,  or  the  rope. 

A  gun  is  more  convenient,  but  it  has 
.seldom  been  a  factor  in  the  fundamental 
decision  of  a  person  to  end  one's  own  life. 
To  outlaw  guns  because  people  commit 
suicide  with  them  makes  as  much  sense 
as  outlawing  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge 
becau.se  it.  loo.  has  been  a  device  for  self- 
destruction. 

And  so  it  is  the  commission  of  crimes 
by  guns  which  in  my  judgment  is  the 
only  question  to  which  the  Congress  can 
properly  address  itself. 

We  are  told  that  in  the  13  months  end- 
ing in  September  1967,  guns  were  in- 
volved in  more  than  6.500  murders.  43,- 
500  aggravated  a.s.saults,  and  50.000  rob- 
beries. As  the  report  on  the  State  Fire- 
arms Control  Assistance  Act  01  1968.  H.R. 
17735.  which  we  debate  today,  states:  "no 
civilized  .■society  can  ignore  the  malig- 
nancy which  this  .senseless  .slaughter  re- 
flects." I  thoroughly  agree. 

But  it  is  equally  true  that  no  civilized 
society  nor  responsible  Congress  should 
succumb  to  emotional  irrationality  and 
ignore  the  patent  fact  that  at  no  time 
in  history  has  a  gun  ever  planned  a  mur- 
der, carried  out  a  robbery,  or  inflamed 
multitudes  with  rhetoric. 

People  have  taken  guns  in  hand  and 
done  all  of  these  things.  Would  it  not 
make  more  sense  to  have  legislation 
aimed  specifically  at  people?  Would  it  not 
be  desirable  to  maintain  the  legal  and 
bona  fide  availability  of  firearms  for 
those  persons  who  find  the  protection  of 
the  law  Inadequate  and  wish  a  gun  for 
self-defense  or  who  hunt  for  profit  or 
pleasure?  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about 
it,  the  gim  control  bill  being  debated 
today  is  not  in  itself  the  all  encompassing 
restrictive  measure  that  will  deny  the 
possession  and  use  of  firearms  but  it  is 
certainly  an  augury  of  further  legisla- 
tion in  that  direction.  Scores  of  con- 
.■^picuous  statements  to  the  press  by 
spokesmen  in  this  area  have  underscored 
that  fact.  These  are  more  bills  to  come 
and  they  will  build  an  edifice  of  restric- 
tive controls  on  the  foundations  of  the 
measure  which  we  are  considering  today. 
The  tragic  assassination  of  Senator 
Kennedy  has  inspired  much  of  the  anti- 
gun  sentiment  and  yet  it  is  doubtful  that 
any  law  on  the  books  would  have  pre- 
vented the  acquisition  by  Sirhan  Sirhan 
of  the  firearm  with  which  he  allegedly 
shot  the  Senator.  The  State  of  Cali- 
fornia liad  a  number  of  restrictive  laws 
in  existence  at  the  time  to  control  the 
possession  and  use  of  gims.  Not  one  of 
these  deterred  the  assassin. 

I  am  informed  that  it  is  illegal   in 

California  to  carry  a  concealable  firearm 

without  a  license.  Sirhan  had  no  license. 

It  is  imlawf ul  in  California  for  an  alien 

to  carry  a  loaded  firearm.  Sirhan  ob- 
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a  firearm  and  it 


viously  was  carrying 
obviously  was  loaded. 

Yet  these  laws  did  not  prevent  the 
assassination  because  a  person  bent  on 
using  a  weapon  illegally  is  going  to  ac- 
quire one.  whether  it  be  by  subterfuge, 
theft,  or  coercion.  It  is  of  little  coi\sola- 
tion  to  the  murdered  dead  to  know  in 
their  dying  moments  that  the  police  will 
be  able  to  give  the  press  all  the  details 
on  who  owned  the  gun  that  ended  their 
lives. 

As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  said  edi- 
torially on  June  12: 

It  Is  not  arms  races  that  breed  wars  but 
the  desire  for  war  that  put3  guns  to  use,  and 
the  murderers  are  not  made  by  pistols  in  a 
shopkeeper's  cash  drawer.  So  long  as  some 
man  or  nation  be  violent,  it  Is  lutile  lo 
expect  the  others  to  disarm  themselves  to 
defenselessness 

The  same  editorial  also  made  the  ob- 
.■-ervation  that: 

There  is  some  risk  of  over-reacting  in  the 
emotional  aftermath  of  the  latest  political 
assassination.  .\  bad  law  tonld  result  not 
in  less  but  in  more  lawlessness. 

In  commenting  on  legislative  pro- 
liosals  such  as  the  one  we  consider  today, 
the  Evening  Star,  on  June  26.  noted: 

It  may  be  that  registration  and  licensing 
would  be  of  some  help  in  discouraging  im- 
proper .';ales  or  transfers  of  guns,  but  they 
are  not  going  to  stop  the  armed  criminals 
or  pro'-ide  any  appreciable  protection  for 
all 

The  -protection  for  all'  reference  is 
to.  of  course,  the  statement  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  message  to  Congre.ss  to  the 
effect  that  registration  of  gun  owners 
and  firearms  is  going  to  protect  all  of 
the  people  from  all  others  who  would  no- 
late  them. 

This  is  nonsense  on  its  face. 

Not  one  of  the  prominent  bills  so  far 
discussed  such  as  those  by  Senators 
DoDD  and  Tydings  or  Representative 
Celler,  nor  the  President's  message  on 
cun  control  would  in  any  serious  manner 
affect  the  use  of  guns  by  criminals. 

No  gangster  is  going  to  register  his 
weapon  any  more  than  machineguns 
known  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Chicago  and 
New  York  mobs  have  been  registered 
under  existing  firearms  acts.  It  is  time 
for  Congress  to  concern  itself  with  anti- 
criminal,  not  antigun  bills. 

The  illogic  of  the  antigun  argument 
in  general  was  cogently  and  caustically 
expressed  last  month  by  the  war  .surplus 
store  in  Cody,  Wyo. 

In  the  June  27  i.ssue  of  the  Cody  En- 
terprise appeared  the  following  ad, 
which  I  ask  to  have  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.  Tlie  ad  read: 

SIOO.OOO  (reward)  for  the  capture,  arrest,  & 
conviction  of  any  existing  pistol,  revolver, 
rifle  or  shotgun  proven  to  have  the  intent 
to  murder,  assassinate,  rob.  threaten,  or  in- 
jure and  found  to  have  brains,  fingers  and 
the  power  to  hate. 

I  Offered  by  Blss  Repair  Shop,  Virginia. 
Minn.  1 

Guns  don't  shoot  people — people  shoot 
people! 

War  SuRPtrs  Storb. 

Cody.  Wyo. 

The  Cheyenne.  Wyo..  Stat«  Tribune 
in  commenting  on  "the  antigun  hys- 
teria" and  the  'constructive  role  played 
by  the  KRA.  in  teaching  thousands  upon 
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thousands  of  American  youth  in  the  ex- 
pert handling  of  rifles  and  pistols,  con- 
cluded that: 

There  Is  some  suggestion  that  the  front 
ranks  of  the  anti-gun  people  have  taken 
leave  of  their  senses  in  their  hysterical  out- 
burst and  wild  abuse  which  shed  little  Intel- 
ligent light  on  the  problem  of  violence  and 
indeed  tend  to  obscure  it. 

At  the  risk  of  becoming  tiresome,  we  say 
again,  the  real  problem  of  violence  In  this 
country  Is  lawbreaklng  which  has  been  en- 
couraged by  both  administrative  and  Judi- 
cial permissiveness. 

And  the  Laramie,  Wyo.,  Boom- 
erang, in  a  June  6  editorial,  entitled 
"Gun  Control  Is  No  Answer,"  raised  the 
opposition  that  has  been  largely  ignored 
in  debates  on  this  issue.  Said  the  Boom- 
erang: 

The  gun  used  In  an  assassination  attempt 
must  first  be  lield  in  a  huni;>n  hand.  Removal 
of  the  gun  would  only  result  1^  substitution 


of  the  weapon. 


f 


The  Wyoming  State  Joufltial,  of  Lan- 
der. Wyo.,  terms  "hogwash'^^the  proposi- 
tion that  g:un  controls  of  tl^  type  being 
debated  today  will  prevent  assassinations 
and  reduce  crimes  of  vloleifce.  Says  the 
JoiuTial:  * 

This  is  the  most  falhtciouslklnd  of  logic 
and  spirited  along  on  an  emotional  tide. 

And  the  Northern  Wycpning  Dally 
News,  in  a  strong  editorial,  ^estioris  not 
the  proposition  that  society  must  be 
made  safer  from  itself,  but  the  approach 
to  the  attainment  of  such  safety.  This 
editorial  I  shall  have  to  ^ave  printed 
separately  as  I  do  not  have^he  full  text 
before  me.  J 

Proposals  for  gun  control  have  pro- 
duced a  flood  of  letters  to  my  office.  Pub- 
lic opinion  in  my  State  definitely  opposes 
restrictive  legislation  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  record  here  are  some  rarKlom  samples 
over  a  3-day  period  last  week. 

From  a  minister  in  Pinedale,  Wyo.: 

It  Is  the  right  of  free  people  to  bear  arms, 
and  legislation  will  not  stop  criminals  nor 
crime.  Crooks  will  get  their  guns  no  matter 
what,  and  only  decent  and  resjsectable  Amer- 
icans will  be  affected  by  a  gun  control  law. 

The  Fremont  Coimty,  W:^.,  Bar  Asso- 
ciation writes:  i 

During  an  Association  meetlBg  on  June  11. 
1968,  a  motion  was  made,  seconded  and  ap- 
proved by  the  majority  of  megibers  present 
at  said  meeting,  that  Premoitt  County  Bar 
Association  formally  indicate  their  opposition 
to  further  restrictive  gun  legislation,  other 
than  the  bill  presently  pending  In  Congress. 

From  a  medical  doctor,  fri  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.:  i 

I  am  certain  that  you  reallab  that  It  was 
not  the  gun  that  killed  Senator  Kennedy,  any 
more  than  It  was  a  gun  that  killed  President 
Kennedy,  or  Dr.  King,  or  any  other  of  the 
political  assassinations,  but  the  man  who 
pulled  the  trigger.  Anti-gun  legislation  would 
foster  organized  crime  by  creating  Illicit  traf- 
fic of  gun-running  and  it  makes  about  as 
much  sense  as  passing  a  law  against  the  |x>s- 
session  and  use  of  sharp  Instruments  such  as 
knives. 

From  an  attorney  in  Casper,  Wyo.: 
Prohibition  could  not  ban  the  booze, 
neither  will  anti-gun  laws  stop  murder  and 
make  It  safe  for  the  public  and  politicians  as 
long  as  they  continue  to  spawn  criminals  and 
loafers  and  to  coddle  them. 


From  a  rancher  in  Freedom,  Wyo.: 
If  we  study  the  history  of  other  countries, 
we  soon  learn  that  Invading  armies  have  used 
gun  registration  records  to  collect  weapons 
and  remove  armed  resistance.  Also,  our  news- 
papers are  full  of  accounts  Involving  individ- 
ual citizens  able  to  protect  their  homes  and 
loved  ones  by  the  defensive  use  of  guns. 

From  a  citizen  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.: 
We   are   not    London   or   Canada  or   West 
Germany.   Let's   not   use   their   laws.   Let   us 
instead  rigorously  enforce  the  laws  we  have, 
as  Us  people  who  kill  people,  not  guns. 

From  a  man  and  wife  in  Laramie, 
Wyo.: 

We  beg  you  to  consider  the  fact  that  there 
are  millions  of  gun-owning  Americans  who 
have  not  shot  a  President,  a  civil  rights 
worker,  a  legislator,  or  anyone  else,  for  that 
matter. 

From  an  attorney  in  Casper,  Wyo.: 

The  tragic  death  of  Senator  Kennedy  is  to 
be  deeply  regretted  by  every  American  and 
many  others.  However.  I  must  protest  the 
use  of  this  barbaric  act  as  reason  for  stam- 
peding the  U.S.  Congress  into  passing  a  gun 
law  that  we  shall  surely  regret.  I  am  willing 
to  accept  absolute  control  of  any  weapons 
that  are  fully  automatic  and  that  are  of  the 
nature  of  bazookas  or  other  heavy  war  Items. 
However.  X  will  never  willingly  accept  a  law 
that  requires  me  to  register  my  few  guns 
that  I  use  to  occasionally  hunt  deer  and 
bird  with. 

From  a  citizen  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.: 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy  is  dead,  but  let's 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  wasn't  the 
fault   of   that   .22  caliber   bullet   that   it  was 
aimed  at  a  good  and  dedicated  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  an  estimated 
,50  million  guns  in  private  hands  in  the 
United  States  and  an  infinite  number 
more  are  part  of  the  military  establish- 
ment. But  not  one  of  these  guns  have 
ever  set  out  itself  to  commit  any  crime, 
haim  any  person,  or  violate  any  statutes. 

And  so  I  propose  that  we  consider  leg- 
islation that  would  be  aimed  specifically 
at  the  man  who  uses  a  gun  in  crime. 

I  today  introduce  such  legislation. 

My  bill  would  invoke  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution  to  place  a  10- 
year  minimum  sentence  on  anyone  who 
possessed,  during  the  commission  of  any 
serious  crime,  a  firearm  which  was  trans- 
IX)rted  across  State  lines. 

This  bill  is  so  written  that  the  gun 
penalty  will  be  imposed  in  addition  to 
the  sentence  handed  down  by  the  State 
courts  for  the  offense,  such  as  robbery  or 
homicide,  of  which  the  criminal  has  been 
found  guilty. 

The  bill  would  cover  virtually  all  gun 
crimes. 

I  want  to  make  this  point  doubly 
strong  because  a  number  of  other  bills 
have  been  introduced  that  would  cover 
gun  crimes  in  Federal  jurisdictions: 
This  bill  would  put  a  dunce  cap  penalty  ' 
on  top  of  the  penalty  imposed  by  State 
courts  if  the  crime  for  which  the  accused 
is  found  guilty  involves  the  use  of  a  gim 
which  crossed  a  State  line.  I  am  advised 
that  vei-y  few  guns  could  be  considered 
as  not  having  been  involved  in  some 
manner  in  interstate  commerce. 

I  consider  this  bill  a  constructive  alter- 
native to  legislation  introduced  in  haste 
and  inspired  by  panic  following  the  as- 
sassination of  Senator  Kennedy.  I  firm- 
ly believe  that  it  is  time  for  the  Congress 


to  concern  itself  not  with  antigim  bills, 
but  bills  aimed  at  the  people  who  com- 
mitted the  43.500  aggravated  assaults  or 
the  50,000  robberies  of  which  I  spoke. 
America  needs  legislation  to  remind  the 
young  man  intent  on  knocking  off  the 
corner  gas  station  that  if  he  does,  he  is 
likely  to  spend  a  good  part  of  his  life 
behind  bars  and  that  his  chances  are  for 
the  prolongation  of  this  sentence  if  he 
uses  a  firearm  in  his  crime. 

I  fear  that  the  creation  of  a  national 
police  force  would  very  probably  result 
from  making  Federal  offenses  of  all  com- 
mon crimes.  In  my  bill,  the  crimes  them- 
selves remain  within  the  present  system 
of  court  jurisdiction.  The  Federal  con- 
nection comes  in  only  when  a  gun,  sub- 
ject to  the  interstate  commerce  clause  is 
a  factor,  and  even  then  the  action  of  the 
local  courts  is  in  no  way  hindered. 

Tlie  imposition  of  "dunce  cap  jjenal- 
ties"  for  the  use  of  guns  in  crime  should 
have  an  immediate  effect  on  all  gun 
crimes,  but  particularly  on  armed  lob- 
beiT,  which  rose  26  percent  during  the 
January-March  1968  FBI  reporting  pe- 
riod and  which  made  up  62  percent  of  all 
robberj"  offenses.  My  bill  places  the  added 
sentence  for  gun  use  on  the  aimed  felon 
who  "has  been  convicted  in  any  State 
court  of  an  as.sault,  a  burelary,  kidnap- 
ing, a  homicide — other  than  involun- 
tary man.slaughter — rape,  or  a  robbery 
pimishable  by  imprisonment  for  a  term 
exceeding  1  year."  The  bill  would  also 
cover,  but  I  emphasize  not  be  limited  to. 
the  commission  of  similar  crimes  in  Fed- 
eral jurisdictions. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  the 
editorials  to  which  I  have  referred  in  my 
remarks  and  related  material  in  the  Rec- 
ord with  the  text  of  my  bill: 

H.R    18655 
A    bill    to   amend   chapter   227    of    title    18. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  Im- 
position of  an  additional  sentence  upon 
any  person  who  possesses  a  firearm  during 
the  commission  of  certain  crimes 
Be    it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That    (ai 
chapter  227  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"§3575.  Possession  of  a  firearm;  Increase  In 
sentence 

"In  the  case  of  any  person  ( 1 )  who  was 
conrtcted  of  the  comnilssion  of  a  crime  under 
chapters  (arson),  chapter  7  (assault),  chap- 
ter 41  (extortion  and  threats),  chapter  51 
(homicide),  chapter  55  i  kidnaping),  chap- 
ter 84  (Presidential  assassination,  kidnaping, 
and  assault  I,  chapter  95  (racketeering), 
chapter  99  (rape),  chapter  103  (robbery  and 
burglary),  of  this  title,  and  (2)  who  pos- 
sessed a  firearm  (as  defined  in  section  921  of 
this  title)  during  the  commission  of  such 
crime,  there  shall  be  Imposed  upon  such 
person,  in  addition  to  the  sentence  Imposed 
for  the  commission  of  such  crime,  an  addi- 
tional sentence  of  not  less  than  ten  years' 
Imprisonment.  The  imposition  or  execution 
of  any  additional  sentence  imposed  under 
this  section  may  not  be  suspended  and  pro- 
bation  may   not  be  granted." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  227 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
Item: 

"3575.  Possession   of  a    firearm:    Increase  in 

sentence." 

Sec    2.    Section    1114   of   title    18.   United 

States   Code.    Is   amended    i  1)    by   inserting 

"(a)"    Immediately    before    "Whoever",    and 
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(2)  by  addltLg  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  Whoever  kills  any  Senator,  Repre- 
sentative or  the  head  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government 
shall  be  punished  as  provided  under  sections 
nil  and  1112  of  this  title" 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  922  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  Whoever-  - 

"(1)  has  been  convicted  In  any  State 
court  of  an  assault,  a  burglary,  a  kidnaping. 
a  homicide  ( other  than  Involuntary  man- 
slaughter), a  rape,  or  a  robbery,  punishable 
by  Imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one 
year;  and 

"(2)  possessed  during  the  commission  of 
any  such  crime  a  firearm  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 921  of  title  18.  United  States  Code) 
which  was  transported  in  interstate  com- 
merce; 

shall  be  Imprisoned  for  not  less  than  ten 
nor  more  than  twenty  years.  The  imposition 
or  execution  of  any  sentence  imposed  under 
this  section  may  not  be  suspended,  and 
probation  may  not  be  granted." 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  924  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting Immediately  after  "chapter"  the 
following:  "(other  than  subsection  d)  of 
section  922)". 


iProm  the  Wvoming  State  Tribune.  June  10. 

1968) 

The  Antigun  Hysteria 

Two  Negro  men  walked  into  a  little  grocery 
store  on  Chicago's  South  Side  Saturday.  One 
of  the  pair  drew  a  .38  caliber  revolver  and 
apparently  without  a  word  shot  Its  55-year- 
old  proprietor.  Abder  Rayyan,  In  the  head 
killing  him  Instantly.  Rayyan's  daughter 
.said  the  two  men  then  ran  out  of  the  store 
and  down  the  street  to  a  parked  car  In 
which  several  other  young  men  were  waiting, 
.'ind  the  car  drove  away. 

Rayyan  was  a  Jordanian  who  came  to  the 
United  States  from  Ecuador  16  years  ago; 
he  had  ptuchased  the  neighborhood  grocery 
only  two  months  ago.  While  there  is  no  ex- 
planation for  this  motiveless  murder,  there  is 
some  suggestion  It  may  have  been  ijecause 
of  the  app>arent  murder  of  Senator  Kennedy 
by  a  Jordanian  youth  in  Los  Angeles. 

Whatever  the  reason,  it  will  scarcely  be 
noticed  in  t'ae  wake  of  the  latter  and  yet 
this  event  t  K),  as  the  murderer  of  two  Ma- 
rine officers  ia  a  Georgetown  DC,  restaurant 
last  week,  will  have  Its  effect  in  the  pulling 
and  hauling  that  is  taking  place  in  this 
country  over  gun-control  laws. 

Today  an  extremist  group  led  by  sup- 
ixjsedly  responsible  public  officials  and  cer- 
tain well-known  flguree.  is  launching  a  cam- 
paign to  deprive  all  of  the  American  p)eople 
uf  their  ancient  right  plainly  spelled  out  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to 
possess  firearms,  based  solely  on  the  assas- 
sinations of  John  and  Robert  Kennedy  and 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

Yesterday,  a  United  States  senator 
launched  a  hysterical  denunciation  of  an  or- 
ganization that  has  contributed  significantly 
over  the  years  to  the  teaching  of  American 
youth  in  the  use  of  firearms,  both  hand  and 
.  houlder-fired  weapons.  This  is  the  National 
Hifle  Association  which  was  disgracefully 
branded  by  Sen.  Joseph  Tydings  of  Maryland 
as  a  tax-free  "front"  for  munitions  makers. 

The  fact  is  that  the  NRA  has  taught  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  American  youth  in 
•he  expert  handling  of  both  rlfies  and  pistols, 
but  most  particularly  the  former  weapon; 
and  inculcated  in  them  an  interest  In  the 
fafe  and  proper  handling  of  these  devices. 

It  is  significant  that  publicized  accounts 
of  both  felony  shootings  and  hunting  ac- 
cidents have  not  listed  any  individuals,  to 
our  knowledge,  who  were  NRA  members  or 
products  of  Its  schCKtls,  although  it  Is  pos- 
b.ble  there  may  be  some  of  the  thousands 


of  persons  Involved  every  year  in  such 
Incidents. 

Nevertheless,  It  may  be  assumed  that  per- 
sons who  are  trained  by  the  National  Rifle 
Association  are  distinguished  by  their 
genuine  jjersonal  love  of  firearms  and  their 
proper  use.  and  almost  Instinctive  sentiment 
that  dates  back  to  this  nation's  heritage. 

The  anti-gun  extremists  In  their  maniac 
opposition  to  all  firearms  overlook  the  fact 
that  historically  Americans  always  have  pos- 
sessed firearms  and  have  used  them;  and 
that  this  love  for  and  skill  with  these 
weapons,  requiring  self-discipline,  strong 
physical  imd  mental  control,  and  great  con- 
centration,  is   antithetical   to  their  misuse. 

On  the  other  hand,  besides  promoting  an 
Instinctive  function  which  Is  an  inhertance 
from  man's  very  recent  days  when  hunting 
was  a  part  of  his  basic  existence,  training  of 
young  men  in  use  of  shoulder  and  hand- 
fired  weapons  has  been  most  Important  as  a 
part  of  our  national  defense  over  the  years. 

in  the  early  years  of  the  19th  Century 
when  every  man  almost  was  a  skilled  rlfie 
marksman  such  training  was  unnecessary; 
thus  Andrew  Jackson's  nfiemen.  who  could 
hit  the  eye  of  a  wild  turkey  at  100  yards, 
decimated  the  formal  ranks  of  General 
Pakenham's  British  army  at  the  Battle  of 
New  Orleans. 

This  tradition  has  continued  Into  the 
present  century:  Witness  Sgt.  Alvln  York, 
the  Tennessee  hiU  country  soloier  whose 
exploits  with  the  rifle  made  him  one  of 
America's  great  authentic  heroes  in  World 
War  I. 

The  extreme  anti-gun  reaction  to  the  Ken- 
nedy assassination  has  produced  such  a 
deplorable,  absured  comment  as  that  by  his- 
torian Arthur  Schlesinger.  Jr..  an  individual 
geared  to  the  historical  process  who  would 
be  presumed  to  know  better,  and  who  said 
yesterday  Nebraska  Sen.  Roman  Hruska 
should  not  be  appointed  to  the  Presidents 
Commission  on  Violence  because  he  opposes 
gun  control  legislation.  In  perhaps  the  most 
irrational  remark  in  this  whole  outcry 
Schlesinger  said  "putting  Sen.  Hruska  on  this 
commission  Is  like  sending  Typhoid  Mary 
to  stop  a  typhoid  epidemic." 

There  is  some  suggestion  the  frontranks 
of  the  anti-gun  people  have  taken  leave  of 
their  senses  in  their  hysterical  outbursts  and 
wild  abuse  which  shed  little  intelligent  light 
on  the  problem  of  violence  and  indeed  tend 
to  obocure  it. 

At  the  risk  of  becoming  tiresome,  we  say 
again  the  real  problem  of  violence  In  this 
country  is  law-breaking  which  has  been  en- 
couraged by  both  administrative  and  Judicial 
permissiveness  in  this  country. 

Until  potential  lawbreakers  are  convinced 
of  swift  and  sure  punishment  lor  their  mis- 
deeds, a  condition  that  does  not  exist  today 
because  of  this  legal  permissiveness,  then 
things  are  going  to  continue  the  way  they 
are  going  and  all  of  the  anti-gun  laws  on 
the  books  or  that  can  be  dreamed  up  won't 
stop  them. 

I  From  the  Laramie  (Wyo.)  Boomerang, 

June  6.  1968) 

Gun  Conthol  Is  No  Answer 

Tragedy  struck  again  in  the  United  States 
Tuesday  when  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
Demorcratlc  candidate  for  the  presidential 
nomination,  was  shot  down  as  he  prepared 
to  leave  a  victory  celebration  after  the  Cali- 
fornia primary. 

There  are  going  to  be  many  things  blamed 
as  the  primary  reason  behind  the  attempted 
assassination.  We  heard  one  comment,  '"They 
should  st/)p  all  Immigration."  Another  placed 
the  blame  on  the  courts  for  failure  to  prose- 
cute. Still  others  went  on  down  the  line 
pointing  to  a  sick  society.  Some,  like  Drew 
Pearson  in  today's  colvunn.  try  to  put  fail- 
ure to  pass  gun  control  legislation  In  the 
forefront  as  the  cause.  Gun  control  ad- 
vocates   indicate    that    Lee    Harvey    Oswald 


wouldn't  have  had  a  gun  If  such  controls 
were  passed  and  enforced.  According  to 
many.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  wouldn't 
have  died  If  such  controls  were  passed,  and 
now  they  would  Indicate  that  Kennedy 
would  not  have  been  shot. 

A  gun  control  law  would  only  serve  to 
benefit  the  criminal  Look  back  to  the  days 
of  prohibition.  Who  was  It  that  hauled  in 
money  hand  over  fist?  The  criminal  element 
with  its  bootleg  whiskey   had  a  heyday. 

Cut  out  the  sale  of  guns  under  such  leg- 
islation ;vs  proposed  to  Congress  and  you 
would  have  a  solid  stream  of  gun  runners 
moving  across  the  borders  from  Mexico  and 
Canada.  Martin  Luther  King's  alleged  slayer 
wouldn't  have  had  any  trouble  getting  hold 
of  one  He  would  be  able  to  buy  it  from  any 
shady  dealer  or  to  have  it  supplied  to  lilm  by 
the  group  which  must  have  posted  bountv  on 
King. 

The  rights  of  you  and  your  neighbor 
would  be  forfeited,  but  the  rights  of  the 
criminal  would  be  enhanced.  He  could  violate 
this  law  and  u  smooth  talking  attorney, 
tearing  the  law  apart  bit  by  bit,  would  come 
up  with  a  loophole. 

Lack  of  gun  control  laws  didn't  bring  the 
assassination  attempt  against  Kennedy.  If 
the  man  who  attempted  the  assas.slnation 
had  not  had  a  gun.  he  was  close  enough  to 
have  stabbed  him  or  made  an  attempt  on 
his  life  in  some  other  manner.  The  gun.  in 
this  case,  had  been  registered  under  Cali- 
fornia law.  taut  was  not  re-registered  as  it 
should  have  been. 

A  man  bent  on  assassination  doesn't  need 
a  gun.  There  are  hundreds  of  avenues  to 
assassination  that  could  be  used  to  more 
effectively  carry  out  such  a  mission.  Gasoline 
and  other  petroleum  derivatives  could  be 
much  more  effective. 

We  are  all  stunned  and  saddened  by  the 
tragedy  that  came  on  the  eve  of  Robert  P. 
Kennedy's  greatest  victory,  taut  let's  not 
make  a  stupd  blunder  that  would  serve  to 
give  the  criminal  even  more  control  over 
our  society.  If  we  must  look  lor  a  scajiegoat. 
we  could  do  no  worse  than  to  look  at  mod- 
ern society.  Its  mobility.  Its  failure  to  iden- 
tify any  longer  as  the  family-type  group  of 
our  founding  fathers.  Turn  to  the  moral  de- 
cay and  the  tipping  of  the  scales  of  justice 
to  favor  the  criminal. 

The  gun  used  In  an  assassination  attempt 
must  first  be  held  In  a  human  hand.  Re- 
moval of  the  gun  would  only  result  In  sub- 
stitution of  the  weapon. 

(Prom  the  Wyoming  State  Journal, 
June  20.  19681 
CoNTHOL  Guns? 

The  current  uproar  over  gun  legislation, 
should  we  or  shouldn't  we,  is  not  surprising 
in  \-lew  of  events  over  the  past  several  years. 

It  could  have  been  expected  that  a  cre- 
scendo would  mount  after  the  death  of  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy,  following  on  an  already  sus- 
tained chorus  of  demands  for  tighter  re- 
strictions on  firearms. 

The  proponents  believe  they  have  a  strong 
case.  First,  polls  tell  us  that  a  majority  of 
Americans  want  controls. 

Second,  Congress  which  is  a  strange  and 
mysterious  body  at  times,  has  failed  to  heed 
this  plaintiff  call  and  is  accused  of  being 
haltered  by  the  National  Rifle  association, 
representing  gun  and  munitions  makers  who 
are  now  pictured  as  evil  and  conspiring 
villains. 

Third,  guns  are  used  in  many  crimes  of 
violence  and  were  the  instruments  of  death 
In  the  recent  assassinations  of  a  president 
and  two  other  prominent  individuals. 

The  reasoning  thus  follows  that  firearms 
are  used  to  kill  people,  thus  firearms  are  bad 
and  should  be  tightly  controlled  or  abolished 
altogether. 

Putting  the  pitces  together  seems  to  point 
a  clear  course:  Most  people  want  gun  con- 
trols  and    If    we    closely   restrict    their   use. 
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assassinations  will  be  prevented  and  crimes 
of  violence  will  be  sharply  reduced 

Hogwash !  .      .   ,      , 

This  Is  the  most  fallacious  Itlnd  of  logic 
and  spirited  along  on  an  emotional  tide.  It 
becomes  even  more  Indefensible,  despite  the 
ridicule  of  President  Johnson  and  name- 
calling  by  Sen  Thomas  Dodd  whose  own 
personal  conduct  record  hardly  qualifies  him 
to  criticize  others 

We  can't  argue  too  strongly  against  the 
current  legislative  move  to  prohibit  mall- 
order  sales  of  all  firearms  since  It  will  pro\1de 
a  measure  of  control  where  the  Individual 
states  are  concerned. 

What  we  fear  Is  this  Is  only  a  mild  first 
step  to  much  tighter  restrictions  in  the 
future  But  even  then  If  a  stronger  grip  by 
Uncle  Sam  would  thwart  the  criminal,  foil 
the  felon,  we  would  acquiesce 

However,  there  Is  no  valid  reason  to  believe 
It  would  If  crooks  believed  In  obeying  laws 
such  as  this,  they  wouldn't  be  crooks. 

Furthermore,  conditions  are  not  the  same 
In  Chicago  as  In  Lander.  If  the  Windy  City 
or  Its  parent  state  of  Illinois  wants  to  lay  a 
heavv  hand  on  gun  traffic,  please  don't  force 
Wyoming  and  its  rural  environs  to  abide  by 
the  same  set  of  rules.  We  aren't  the  same. 

Beyond  the  point  of  Interstate  shipment, 
firearms  control  should  be  a  state  matter. 

We've  been  In  the  company  of  scores  of 
men  whose  possession  of  a  gun  had  no  effect 
on  their  personality  or  manner  of  behavior 

On  the  other  hand,  we've  observed  other- 
wise rational  and  reasonable  persons  trans- 
formed Into  loquacious  fools  or  militant  an- 
tagonists with  the  consumption  of  a  few 
alcoholic  drinks. 

Fnirthermore.  as  a  package  deal,  drinking 
leads  to  more  death.  Ill  health,  broken  homes 
and  broken  lives,  expenses  and  heartache 
than  any  other  single  cause. 

Perhaps  we  should  concentrate  our  efforts 
more  on  the  federal  control  of  liquor,  even 
to  Its  prohibition.  But  then,  we  tried  that, 
didn't  we? 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  12. 
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Arms  and  Men 

Let  It  be  said  straightaway  that  we  have 
long  been,  and  still  are.  In  favor  of  regulat- 
ing and  controlling  the  indiscriminate  sale 
.ind  ownership  of  firearms.  Most  of  the  argu- 
ments against  a  gun  cxjntrol  law  strike  us 
as  either  specious  or  Irrelevant. 

It  Is  trtie  enough,  no  doubt,  that  a  gun 
control  law  will  not  prevent  violence  by  gtui- 
ftre.  whether  by  the  crlmlnal-mlnded  or  the 
lust  plain  fools.  No  more  does  an  automo- 
bile licensing  system  prevent  mayhem  on  the 
highway,  nor  a  narcotics  control  law  the 
existence  of  dope  addicts,  yet  no  one  proposes 
that  any  fool  be  allowed  to  drive  a  car  or 
that  heroin  be  sold  like  chewing  gum  at 
the  corner  store. 

It  Is  equally  true  that  our  Constitution 
protects  the  right  of  the  people  to  bear  arms. 
But  that  Imposes  no  Constitutional  bar  to 
the  regulation  of  firearms.  There  U  already  a 
Federal  statute  that  Imposes  some  limita- 
tions on  their  sale  and  distribution,  and  a 
number  of  states  have  fairly  strict  laws 
with  regard  to  pistols  and  other  small  arms, 
all  of  which  have  been  cleared  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  question  then,  or  so  it  seems  to  us.  Is 
not  whether  a  Federal  gun  control  law  Is 
necessary  and  proper:  we  might  better  have 
had  one  long  since.  The  question  is  what 
kind  of  a  gun  control  law.  And  here  It  seems 
to  us  that  there  is  some  risk  of  over-reacting 
in  the  emotional  aftermath  of  the  latest 
political  assassination.  A  bad  law  could  re- 
sult not  in  less  but  In  more  lawlessness. 

At  any  rate,  some  of  the  things  being  said 
by  the  proponents  of  gun  control  strike  us  as 
specious  as  the  arguments  of  Us  opponents. 
It's  most  unlikely,  for  example,  that  Con- 
gress' reluctance  to  act  is  Just  due  to  the  skill 


of  some  mysterious  'gun  lobby."  or  even  to 
some  mystical  attachment  to  a  frontier  tradi- 
tion It's  far  more  likely  that  the  people 
are  fearful  of  having  their  right  to  protect 
themselves  taken  away  entirely. 

This  Is  not  beyond  understanding.  The 
proprietor  of  a  small  city  shop,  robbed  and 
beaten  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  is  not 
persuaded  that  he  will  be  safer  when  the 
law  ostensibly  disarms  the  robber.  Nor  is  the 
lonely  rural  householder.  Nor,  for  that  mat- 
ter, are  the  city  dwellers  not  knowing  when 
some  Irate  mob  will  overrun  their  homes  or 
apartments.  To  many  people  the  right  to  pro- 
tect themselves  and  their  families  is  not  a 
romantic  tradition  but  a  present  Impera- 
tive. 

These  people  know  that  the  lawless  who 
want  guns  will  get  them,  law  or  no  law.  The 
risk  In  a  bad  control  law  Is  that  If  it  penalizes 
the  law  abiding  It  will  tempt  these  decent 
citizens  to  violate  the  law  out  of  fear  and 
frustration.  They  will  feel,  and  with  some 
reason,  that  the  Government  has  no  right  to 
leave  them   helpless  against  marauders 

This  by  no  means  leaves  the  Congress 
powerless' to  put  some  sanity  into  our  arms 
laws  There  should  certainly  be  a  bar  against 
the  Indiscriminate  sale  of  all  types  of  guns 
by  mall  where  even  minors  and  certified  luna- 
tics can  now  buy  them.  There  could  well 
be  a  careful  licensing  system  which  would, 
at  the  very  least,  require  the  registration  of 
all  guns  whether  for  hunting,  skeet  shooting 
or  whatever  There  might  even  be  provisions 
to  bar  licensing  to  some  persons  for  specific 
reasons,  provided  always  that  any  denial 
would  be  subject  to  review  and  appeal  to 
prevent  pure  arbitrariness  on  the  part  of  the 
police  authorities 

So  let  us  have  some  such  regulations  be- 
cause they  are  reasonable  and  will  have  Jus- 
tified themselves  If  they  prevent  one  fool,  in 
a  moment  of  madness,  from  shooting  up  a 
city  street,  or  If  they  help  the  police  trace 
one  murder.  Only  let's  not  bemuse  ourselves 
with  the  thought  that  we  thus  remedy  our 
age  of  violence.  If  that's  what  it  is. 

It  is  not  arms  races  that  breed  wars  but 
the  desire  for  war  that  puts  arms  to  use. 
and  murderers  are  not  made  by  pistols  in 
a  shopkeeper's  cash  drawer.  So  long  as  some 
men  or  nations  be  violent.  It  is  futile  to  ex- 
pect the  others  to  disarm  themselves  to  de- 
fenselessness. 


(Prom  the  Washington  (D.Cl   Evening  Star. 

June  26.  19681 

Thb  Real  Gun  Menace 

The  President's  latest  message  to  Con- 
gress on  gun  controls  is  noteworthy  in  at 
least  two  respects. 

It  goes  well  beyond  his  former  proposals 
and  also  beyond  proposals  offered  by  such 
ardent  gun  control  people  as  Maryland's  Sen- 
ator Tv-dings.  It  is  also  more  noteworthy  for 
its  emotional  content  than  for  any  deter- 
rent effect  It  could  be  expected  to  have  on 
the  use  of  guns  by  criminals — the  real 
source  of  the  gun  menace. 

When  Mr.  Johnson  signed  the  omnibus 
crime  bill  on  June  6  he  said  that  its  ban  on 
mall  order  sales  of  hand  guns,  though  it  is 
stringent,  was  Inadequate.  He  was  right 
about  that.  He  urged  that  there  be  a  ban  on 
mall  order  sales  of  shotguns  and  rifies. 
Again,  he  was  right,  and  he  pressed  for  leg- 
islation to  forbid  such  sales. 

While  that  proposal  was  pending,  how- 
ever, and  before  Congress  could  act,  he 
sent  up  another  message  this  week.  In  it,  he 
called  for  the  registration  and  licensing  of 
all  firearms — applying  to  new  purchases  as 
well  as  to  guns  already  possessed  by  individ- 
uals. He  called  for  monetary  punishment  of 
any  state  which  did  not  fall  Into  line. 

Is  there  anything  wrong  with  this?  Let  s 
take  a  look.  Mr.  Johnson  said  of  the  registra- 
tion and  licensing  proposals:  "Surely  the 
slight  Inconvenience  for  the  few  is  minimal 
when   measured   against  protection  for  all." 


The  "few"  are  the  owners  of  the  estimated 
50  to  100  million  guns  In  this  country  to- 
day. How  would  registration  and  licnslng 
provide  "protection  for  all?"  This  would  be 
true  only  if  It  is  assumed — an  unwarranted 
assumption — that  criminals  as  well  as  law- 
abiding  citizens  would  come  In  and  register 
their  guns  and  apply  for  licen.ses  to  possess 
them. 

The  President  gave  some  examples.  Last 
Tuesday,  he  said,  a  filling  station  attendant 
was  shot  to  death  In  the  course  of  a  SV.") 
armed  robbery.  The  robber  was  violating  the 
law  by  using  the  gun  in  the  commission  of 
a  felony.  Is  Mr.  Johnson  seriously  suggesting 
that  this  robber,  and  the  thousands  of  others 
like  him,  would  have  registered  the  gun  and 
applied  for  a  license?  He  also  said  that  In 
1967  there  were  71.0O0  robberies  with  guns 
How  many  of  those  victims  would  have  been 
protected  by  a  registration  and  licensing 
law?  One  other  thing.  Mr.  Johnson  said  that 
with  registration  xmder  modern  computer 
systems  "the  owner  of  a  gun  anywhere  In 
the  country  can  be  Identified  in  a  matter  oi 
seconds."  True,  If  the  gun  owner  had 
obeyed  the  law  and  registered  his  gun.  Un- 
true if  he  had  not  registered. 

Another  interesting  point:  The  President 
urges  that  any  person  who  falls  to  register 
any  kind  of  gun  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
$2,000  and  a  two-year  Jail  term.  Under  ex- 
isting law  In  Washington,  however,  the  max- 
imum first-offense  penalty  for  carrying  u 
concealed  hand  gun  on  the  street  Is  only 
one  year  In  Jail  and  a  SI, 000  fine.  Yet  the 
person  who  carries  a  concealed  gun  Is  the 
potential  murderer  or  robber 

It  may  be  that  registration  and  licensing 
would  be  of  some  help  In  discouraging  Im- 
proper sales  or  transfers  of  guns.  But  they 
are  not  going  to  stop  the  armed  criminals  or 
provide  any  appreciable  "protection  for  all." 
As  we  suggested  several  days  ago,  the  best 
way  to  achieve  this  protection  is  to  provide 
really  lough  and  If  necessary  mandatory  Jail 
sentences  for  anyone  caught  carrying  an  un- 
licensed gun  or  vising  a  gun  while  commit- 
ting a  felony. 

Why  doesn't  the  President,  as  a  companion 
piece  to  his  appeal,  get  behind  something  of 
this  nature? 

(From  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune,  June  6. 

1968] 

Mankind's  Ancient  Conflict 

A  calm  and  rational  study  of  some  of  the 
probabilities  that  led  to  the  murder  of  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  are  needed,  lest  this  country 
go  off  on  another  emotional  binge.  There  are 
signs  among  some  of  Its  leaders  that  it  is 
apt  to  do  that  very  thing,  luring  the  nation 
into  another  blind  alley  Instead  of  trying  'o 
logically  examine  some  of  the  aspects  of  the 
Kennedy  slaying. 

Hashashins — from  whence  comes  the  cor- 
rupted word  form  "assassin" — were  Moslem 
fanatics  of  the  9th  to  llth  centuries  who  got 
hopped  up  on  hashish  and  went  out  either 
singly  CT  in  terrorist  bands  to  attack  the 
Christian  crusaders  who  had  come  to  the 
Holy  Land  to  wrest  Jerusalem  and  Its  special 
places  associated  with  Christ,  from  the  In- 
fidels. Hashish  is  simply  Indian  hemp,  or  i.'i 
modern  slang,  "pot" — marijuana. 

The  meager  information  revealed  about 
the  obvious  slayer  of  Senator  Kennedy.  :: 
Jordanian  Arab  born  in  Jerusalem  and  an 
immigrant  to  this  country.  Is  significant  jn 
many  respects  even  though  there  is  no  evi- 
dence in  this  case  of  the  original  assassins 
traditional  use  of  marijuana  to  lend  courage 
to  their  attacks;  while  of  course  the  modem 
version  of  the  holy  war  Involves  not  the 
Moslems  and  the  Christians  but  the  Moslem:^^ 
and  the  Jews. 

But  It  now  Is  known,  or  at  least  has  been 
disclosed,  that  the  suspect  in  the  Kennedy 
slaying  is  a  Jordanian  Arab  born  in 
Jerusalem;  and  that  he  probably  committed 
his    deed    because    of    Kennedy's    sympathy 
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with  the  Israelis  cau.se  vls-a-vts  the  Arabs 
and  that  he  planned  li  to  take  place  before 
June  5.  which  was  yesterday. 

Thus  it  seems  plain  that  Senator  Kennedy. 
Ironically  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic,  was  an 
unfortunate  victim  of  the  longstanding  con- 
nict  between  the  Arab  nations  and  Israel, 
in  the  same  way  that  Austrian  Archduke 
Franz  Ferdinand  and  his  wife  Sophie  were 
the  victims  of  a  Serbian  nationalist  con- 
spirator on  June  30.  1914.  an  net  that 
triggered — but  should  not  have  done  so  If 
the  nations  involved  had  kept  their  presence 
of  mind — the  first  World  War;  or  in  the  same 
way  that  King  Alexander  of  Yugoslavia  was 
assassinated  In  1936  at  Marseilles. 

It  might  be  parenthetically  noted  now  that 
despite  all  of  the  blathering  of  certain  seg- 
ments of  the  press  and  public  figures  tlie 
United  Stivtes  Is  not  the  only  country  where 
assassination  has  been  practiced;  It  is  as  old 
as  man  himself,  even  if  regrettably  so. 

To  put  all  of  this  in  proper  perspective  the 
American  people,  who  have  the  greatest  com- 
munications facilities  at  their  command  in 
the  world,  or  in  history,  might  pay  closer 
attention  to  the  current  happenings  In  the 
Mideast  where  Israel — despite  its  blitz  mili- 
tary victory  of  a  year  ago — continues  to 
struggle  against  great  odds  in  the  form  of 
terror  attacks,  principally  from  neighboring 
Jordan,  of  which  the  accused  slayer  is  a  na- 
tional despite  his  Immigration  to  this 
country. 

The  Israeli  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. Yosef  Tekoah.  has  Just  published  a  14- 
page  booklet  under  the  imprimatur  of  the 
Israeli  Information  Services  detailing  the 
latest  developments  In  the  20-year  war  be- 
tween the  Arabs  and  Jews.  What  Is  signif- 
icant about  Mr.  Tekoah's  observations  is 
that  for  the  most  part  the  Israelis  and  the 
.^rabs.  and  specifically  this  means  mostly  the 
Jordanians— the  closest  neighbors  In  any  sig- 
nificant population  amount  to  Israel's  bor- 
ders, or  else  who  form  the  largest  national 
minority  within  Israel — live  very  well  to- 
gether as  people. 

The  stimulus  for  the  continued  troubles 
between  Israel  and  Jordan  which  take  the 
form  of  repeated  terror  attacks  somewhat  in 
the  tradition  of  the  original  assassins  is  not 
the  Arab  people  for  the  most  part,  but  their 
governments. 

Certainly  a  segment  of  fanatics  among 
these  nations  especially  and  most  particular- 
ly Jordan,  are  responsible.  Judging  from  the 
Israeli  ambassador's  remarks:  but  for  the 
most  part  the  terror  raids  are  projects  of 
government,  ;.nd  not  sf>ontaneou6  action  by 
individuals. 

'This  is  a  long  drawn-out  sanguinary, 
tragic  war."  writes  the  Israeli  ambassador  to 
the  UN.  "and  there  is  only  one  way  to  end  It: 
by  establishing  peace.  Israel  is  ready  for 
peace  and  hopes  that  the  Arab  states  will.  In 
the  end.  accept  the  reaching  of  an  agreement 
on  it.  So  long  as  they  do  not,  so  long  as  the 
war  continues,  we  can  at  least  try  to  main- 
tain the  cease-fire." 

From  the  scanty  reports  made  public  of 
the  Investigation  of  the  slaying  of  Senator 
Kennedy.  It  .■^eems  highly  probable  that  the 
continued  conflict  between  Israel  and  Its 
Arab  neighbors,  particularly  Jordan,  played 
a  major  part  in  this  tragic  event. 

For  people  in  high  places  to  claim,  as  has 
been  .said,  that  all  of  the  American  people 
are  responsible  for  this  slaying:  or  that  we 
are  guilty  because  we  visited  nolence  on 
others  ,;n  Vietnam),  as  also  has  been  as- 
serted; and  for  others  to  appoint  commis- 
sions to  investigate  "violence"  and  make 
recommendations,  or  to  say  they  will  pass 
laws  depriving  all  but  the  lawless  to  possess 
firearms,  is  both  time-wasting,  futile  and  a 
tragic  mis-direction  of  effort. 

It  Is  probable,  in  fact  it  must  be  accepted 
as  a  foregone  conclusion,  that  the  Kennedy 
assassin — given  his  determination  and  self- 
imbued  "holy  war"  Inspiration — would  have 


secured  a  firearm  regardless  of  a  thousand 
laws  against  possession  of  such  weapons;  or 
in  the  face  of  all  the  pleas  and  campaigns 
against   violence   this  country  can   mount. 

Many  "Ifs"  could  have  intervened,  of 
course:  if  Senator  Kennedy  had  not  run  for 
President;  if  his  campaign  had  not  taken 
him  to  Los  Angeles;  if  he  had  not  walked 
through  the  Ambassador  Hotel  kitchen:  If 
he  had  been  closely  guarded:  if  Sirlian  Sir- 
lian  had  not  unmigrated  to  the  U.S.  and 
instead  had  remained  in  Jordan — perhaps 
Tuesday  night's  tragedy  might  not  have 
happened. 

But  "ifs"  are  the  stuff  of  hindsight:  they 
cannot  be  calculated  in  advance;  for  In  the 
unforseen  lies  Man's  fate. 

I  From  the  National  Observer.  July   1.   19681 
A   Tough   Cop   Cuts   Crime   in    Miami   Cru- 
sade:  Patrol  Docs  Enrage  Some  Negroes. 
Others  Cheer — "Lions  Would  Be  Okay" 
Miami. — Walter   Headley.   a    lough   cop,   set 
out  to  start  "an  epidemic  of  law  and  order" 
In   the  sweltering  and   violent  Negro  neigh- 
borhoods of  Miami.  He  armed  patrolmen  with 
shotguns    and    dogs,    told    them    to    use    the 
city's  new    'stop  and  frisk"  law  lavishly,  and 
warned  hoodlums  to  beware. 

"When  the  looting  starts,"  the  chief  of 
Miami  police  said,  "the  shooting  starts." 

That  was  six  month  ago.  Most  of  the  re- 
sults so  far  were  easily  predicted.  Violent 
crimes  in  the  three  large  Negio  neighbor- 
hoods have  dropped  sharply.  In  the  first 
month,  strong-arm  robberies  diminished  by 
62  per  cent  in  the  Negro  neighborhoods.  45 
per  cent  Miami-wide  So  far  this  year,  not 
one  merchant  has  been  killed  in  a  robbery 
attempt, 

AN     OBJECT    OP    attention 

Miami's  crackdown  is.  In  a  way.  an  experi- 
ment with  hard-nosed  law  enforcement  In  a 
day  when  hard-nosed  law  enforcement  Is  out 
of  style  if  not  k)eyond  the  letter  of  the  law. 
The  chief  himself  has  become  the  object  of 
attention.  If  not  always  adulation,  of  police 
chiefs,  clvll-rlghts  groups,  and  citizen  law- 
enforcement  groups  across  the  nation. 

He  has  received  more  than  12.000  letters 
since  his  campaign  began  last  Christmas  Eve. 
In  the  first  few  days,  in  fact,  he  received.  In 
addition  to  the  sacks  of  mall  and  bundles  of 
telegrams,  a  dozen  roses,  a  potted  poinsettla. 
and  a  dollar  from  a  man  In  Ohio  with  in- 
structions "to  buy  some  slugs  with  this." 

This  reflects  a  growing  national  concern 
that  at  times  and  in  certain  places  approach- 
es fear  If  not  panic  Nearly  everyone  agrees 
that  "crime  in  the  streets"  will  become  a 
pivotal  issue  of  the  1968  Presidential  cam- 
paign; polls  show  most  Americans  worry 
more  about  crime  than  any  other  single 
problem. 

Nowhere  Is  this  concern  and  fear  more  per- 
vasive than  in  the  cities.  The  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  last  week  repKDrted  that 
"serious  crime"  in  the  cities  rose  17  per  cent 
in  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  over 
last.  Crimes  of  violence — murder,  rape,  and 
robbery — Increased  even   more  markedly. 

Miami's  Chief  Headley  is  an  old-time  cop 
who  thinks  tough  enforcement  is  the  only 
way  to  fight  crime  "There  has  been  a  policy 
of  appeasement  all  over  the  country."  he 
says,  "and  it  Isn't  going  to  accomplish  any- 
thing. The  job  of  the  police  is  to  protect  life 
.and  property,  preserve  the  peace  and  enforce 
the  law."  He  likes  harsh  solutions  for  harsh 
problems.  Says  he:  "You  can't  bond  a  felon 
out  of  the  morgue." 

Civil-rights  croups  were.  predictably, 
aghast  at  the  chief's  language,  if  not  his 
intentions:  some  civil  libertarians  accused 
Mr.  Headley  of  racist  demasoguery.  One 
NAACP  official  said  the  62-year-old  chief  was 
simply  asking  for  trouble. 

negro   reaction 

What  was  not  so  easily  predicted  was  the 
reaction  of  many  Negroes  in  the  three  high- 


crime-rate  neighborhoods.  Many  of  them,  ei- 
ther victims  of  hoodlums  or  neighbors  of 
those  who  have  suffered  from  the  violence 
of  black  criminals,  have  urged  Chief  Headley 
to  keep  the  pressure  on. 

"Some  people  criticize  Headley  for  using 
shotguns  and  dogs,"  says  one  Negro  minis- 
ter, "but  with  a  lot  of  my  people  it  would 
be  okay  to  use  tanks  and  lions" 

Another  Negro  man.  the  owner  of  a  small 
appliance  shop  in  the  Liberty  City  area  of 
northwest  Miami,  agrees  "What  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple don't  realize  Is  that  black  people  are  the 
biggest  law-and-order  fans  in  town  When 
there  is  no  law  and  order.  It  Is  black  people 
who  suffer  the  most." 

Even  Chief  Headley's  critics  usually  tem- 
per their  criticism  with  faint  praise.  When 
the  Miami  Times,  a  weekly  aimed  at  Dade 
County's  170.000  Negroes,  demanded  that  he 
resign  it  carefully  commended  Mr  Headley's 
goal  of  cutting  the  crime  rate  in  Miami's 
Negro  neighborhoods. 

Fan  and  critic  alike  agree  that  there  was. 
In  fact,  a  frightening  surge  in  violent  crimes 
late  last  year  and  that  Chief  Headley's  tac- 
tic of  putting  patrolmen  into  the  "hot" 
neighborhoods  has.  in  fact,  cut  out  a  lot  of 
the  trouble. 

In  the  week  end  that  snapped  the  city's 
patience,  58  stores  were  hit  by  robbers;  three 
merchants  were  killed.  One  was  Chinese,  the 
others  were  white.  One  merchant,  who  was 
not  physically  hurt,  was  robbed  for  the  25th 
time 

"Some  of  them  said  I  wouldn't  have  done 
anything  if  the  merchants  w-ho  were  killed 
had  been  Negroes."  Chief  Headley  recalled 
last  week,  "Well,  how  do  they  know  I 
wouldn't  have  done  anything?" 

Chief  Headley  confesses  he  doesn't  know 
why  all  this  violence  arrived  with  Christ- 
mas, "We  noticed  that  the  really  bad  crimes, 
the  crimes  against  the  person,  started  escalat- 
ing last  July.  I  can't  explain  it.  unless  It  had 
something  to  do  with  all  the  riots." 

The  chief  sprinkles  his  conversation  with 
mlltiiry  terms,  discussing  the  "escalation"  of 
crime  and  how  he  "deploys"  his  "troops" 
against  the  "enemy."  He  scorns  such  things 
as  civilian  review  boards  and  community- 
police  relation  boards  as  "fraternizing  with 
the  enemy  '•  He  plainly  has  no  use  for  subtle, 
indirect,    "crminal-coddling"   crtme-fighting. 

"the  potential  was  there" 

"We  had  been  averaging  picking  up  125 
guns  a  week  with  our  stop-and-frisk  law. 
That's  why  I  am  so  happy  about  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling  upholding  our  law.  We  weren't 
surprised  when  the  crime  wave  started.  We 
knew  the  potential  was  there." 

Miami  has  become  a  large  city,  with  a 
population  of  almost  400.000,  It  has  spread 
across  the  swampy  lowlands.  Instead  of  grow- 
ing vertically  as  many  older  cities  did.  ;ind 
this  often  gives  even  the  slums  a  sunny 
character. 

Nergoes  live  in  three  principal  neighbor- 
hoods: the  Central  City,  though  this  has 
been  almost  altogether  taken  over  by  Cuban 
refugees,  and  in  two  outlying  communities 
called  Liberty  City  and  Coconut  Grove. 

The  worst-looking  is  Central  City,  a  run- 
down collection  of  dilapidated  stucco  build- 
ings left  over  from  the  land-boom  days  of 
the  1920s.  Whites  began  glvine  up  these 
neighborhoods  during  World  War  II.  and  this 
is  the  area  where  assault,  robbery,  mugging, 
and  rape  are  most  common. 

Liberty  City  Is  in  the  northwest  part  of 
town,  beyond  the  airport,  and  included  in 
Liberty  City  are  streets  with  the  neat  pink  or 
white  concrete-block  houses  that  most  of 
Miami  lives  in.  Some  of  the  Negro  homes  In 
Coconut  Grove,  near  Coral  Gables,  are  quite 
plush. 

"THEtH     FAITLT      AND      NOT      MINE" 

In  these  three  areas  live  the  Negroes  who 
make  up  15  per  cent  of  Miami's  population, 
and  who  commit  85  per  cent  of   the  crime. 
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"If  they  commit  85  per  cent  of  the  crime," 
says  Chief  Headley  with  a  matter-of-fact 
simplicity  that  infuriates  many  Negroes,  "that 
la  their  fault  and  not  mine  But  since  that 
Is  where  he  crime  Is,  that  Is  where  the  en- 
forcement has  to  be." 

He  set  up  a  special  division,  which  was 
Inevitably  called  a  task  force,  and  armed 
them  with  shotguns  and  assigned  Miami's  20 
police  dogs  to  this  special  shift.  Three  of 
the  20  dog  handlers  are  Negroes. 

"We  put  the  dogs  on  leashes,"  the  chief 
says,  "because  that  Is  the  way  they  are  most 
effective."  To  set  up  this  shift,  he  raided 
other  departments.  Several  officers  were  taken 
off  the  vice  squad-  not.  the  chief  explained, 
because  he  thinks  prostitution  Is  unimpor- 
tant, "bxit  crimes  against  people  are  the  most 
Important  and  after  all.  U  t;\kes  two  to 
tango." 

Word  got  out  quickly.  "For  two  or  three 
days,"  says  the  manager  of  a  dimly  lighted 
pool  hall  on  Northwest  65rh  Street,  "you 
couldn't  even  find  anybody  to  shoot  a  game 
with.  Some  of  them  I  never  have  seen  again." 

Garth  Reeves,  editor  of  the  Miami  Times, 
agrees. 

"The  word  got  around,  and  the  hoodlums 
got  out  of  town.  There  Is  a  general  feeling 
of  relief  In  tlie  Negro  comniunlty  about  this. 
But  where  the  danger  lies  Is  that  some  of 
the  militants  who  are  looking  for  a  little 
action  will  read  these  tough  things  Head- 
ley  Is  saying  and  decide  to  come  In  here 
and  see  for  themselves  how  tough  he  really 
Is." 

"WE  ALL   MAKE   MISTAKES" 

Critics  of  the  crackdown  (and  not  all 
critics  are  black)  charge  that  Chief  Head- 
ley's  men  often  take  the  order  to  slop  and 
frisk  with  too  much  enthusiasm.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  campaign,  several  offi- 
cers went  Into  a  Negro-owned  bar  and 
frisked  every  customer  In  the  house.  When 
this  provoked  a  loud  outcry  among  Ne- 
groes, the  chief  apologized,  more  or  less. 
"We  all  make  mistakes,"  he  said 

A  few  weeks  later,  uneasiness  quickly 
turned  to  rage  when  a  17-year-old  Negro 
boy  accused  two  white  patrolmen  of  strip- 
ping him  to  his  undershorts  and  dangling 
hUn.  held  only  by  his  heels,  from  an  ex- 
pressway overpass. 

The  two  offlce.-s  said  the  boy  abused  them 
with  sarcasm  when  they  found  a  knife  con- 
cealed In  his  shirt  In  a  routine  "shakedown" 
of  suspects  In  a  pool  hall,  but  the  chief  flred 
them  when  they  couldn't  explain  why  they 
dangled  the  youth  from  the  overpass. 

Many  Negroes  criticized  Mr.  Headley  for 
firing  them  rather  than  placing  charges 
against  them.  By  a  bureaucratic  irony,  the 
officers  were  charged  only  with  placing  the 
boy  under  arrest  without  reason  and,  further 
provoking  black  rage,  for  "falling  to  com- 
plete the  arrest  procedure." 

"I  know  there  was  some  criticism."  Chief 
Headley  says,  "but  I  turned  over  all  my  In- 
formation to  the  FBI,  and  both  men  have 
been  Indicted  for  violating  that  suspect's 
civil  rights." 

One  Negro  businessman  here  Insists,  in 
fact,  that  most  of  the  black  resentment  of 
Mr.  Headley's  crackdown  is  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  chief's  public  statements  rather 
than  disapproval  of  what  he  is  doing.  The 
chief's  bark  Is  often  worse  than  the  bite  of 
any  of  his  20  dogs. 

Even  when  he  attempts  to  mollify  his 
critics,  the  assurance  Is  less  than  overwhelm- 
ing "We  haven't  flred  a  shot  or  made  a 
wrong  bite  'yet,"  he  replies,  dismissing  com- 
plaints that  the  dogs  are  meant  to  terrorize 
Negro   neighborhoods   Into   tranquility. 

Mr  Headley  Is  not  one  of  the  "new  cops." 
He  goes  back  to  the  sterner  era  of  law  en- 
forcement. He  Is  a  p>ollceman  to  his  toes, 
and  when  he  married  (for  the  third  time) 
a  few  weeks  ago,  he  selected  his  bride  from 
his  own  department.  She  was  a  policewoman 
whom  he  had  courted  for  U  years.  He  flred 


her  and  sent  her  home  the  day  after  they 
were  married. 

CRIMINALS,     PLEASE     NOTE 

He  parts  his  hair  In  the  middle,  wears  dark 
suits  decorated  only  by  a  Mfisonlc  lapel  pin, 
and  sits  behind  a  (xillshed  mahogany  desk 
decorated  with  plaques,  cltiitlons,  photo- 
graphs, and  other  souvenirs  of  a  long  ca- 
reer. A  corner  of  the  desk  is  decorated  by  a 
small  framed  poster,  which  features  a  po- 
liceman and  a  smoking  revolver  with  the 
message:  "Notice  to  Criminals;  Your  police 
are  armed  and  dangerous" 

He  Wiis  a  US.  cavalryman  at  15.  a  shrewd 
and  savvy  lad  who  quickly  learned  to  play 
polo.  Ingratiating  lilmself  with  his  superiors 
to  win  advancement  in  the  ranks.  He  worked 
as  a  riding  master  un  a  Bernarr  McFadden 
health  spa  in  New  York  St.;ite  befi're  com- 
ing to  Miami.  He  joined  the  police  depart- 
ment here  In  1937.  hired  to  organize  a  horse 
pjitrol.  He  was  assigned  to  walking  a  beat 
instead. 

"He  was  a  new  kind  of  policeman  then," 
an  observer  of  the  police  of  those  days  re- 
called not  long  ago.  "He  was  even  the  de- 
partment Intellectual,  because  In  those  dayb 
the  police  were  recruited  from  the  corn  flelds 
of  south  Georgia  and  north  Florida." 

Miami  was  wide  open  then,  a  super- 
swinging  kind  of  place  that  looked  on  pros- 
titution as  a  source  of  tax  revenue  and  tol- 
erated sidewalk  bookies  and  "numbers" 
agents  openly.  Mlsonl  is  quiet.  If  not  alto- 
gether dull  today,  though  there  are  occa- 
sional charges  that  Mr.  Headley's  depart- 
ment Is  not  100  per  cent  pure. 

The  chief  likes  to  boast  that  he  Is  a 
policeman  and  not  a  politician,  but  the 
survival  Instincts  of  a  political  professional 
have  helped  weather  several  attempts  to  re- 
place him.  He  turns  criticism  aside  wltb  a 
politician's  aplomb.  When  a  citizens'  com- 
mittee charged  that  "numbers"  rackets  were 
pulling  in  $5,000,000  a  year,  the  chief  re- 
plied: "Aw,  that's  fantastic."  On  another 
occasion,  when  a  reporter  produced  a  "num- 
bers" ticket  he  had  purchased  on  the  street, 
the  chief  whistled  and  said,  "I'm  amazed." 
He  cruises  around  Miami  In  either  a  new 
Lincoln  Continental  convertible,  his  own, 
or  a  city-owned,  nine-year-old  Bulck.  "The 
city  offered  me  a  new  Ford  or  a  Pljinouth," 
he  said,  "and  I  told  them,  nothing  doing.'  " 
He  keeps  a  listed  telephone  niunber  and  a 
policeman's  whistle  by  the  telephone.  Crank 
callers,  and  he  Is  bothered  by  them  occa- 
sionally, get  an  eardrum-shattering  blast. 

Negro  leaders  here,  on  the  other  hand, 
concede  that  Mr.  Headley  has  been  some- 
thing of  a  pioneer  In  civil  rights — he  hired 
Negro  policemen  as  early  as  1944,  when  to  do 
so  elsewhere  in  the  South  would  have  been 
career  suicide. 

TWO     CATEGORIES    OF    OFFICERS 

To  get  them,  he  says,  Miami  watered  down 
an  entrance  examination  lor  the  p>ollce 
academy,  a  part  of  the  University  of  Miami, 
and  established  two  categories  of  officers: 
Whites  would  be  called  policemen,  Negroes 
would   be   patrolmen. 

The  "patrolmen"  were  assigned  to  a  spe- 
cial precinct  station  in  the  Central  City  dis- 
trict, and  this  station  was  abolished  only  a 
few  years  ago.  Five  years  ago,  at  the  tuning 
of  Negroes,  the  special  exam  was  eliminated 
and  only  five  Negroes  have  been  recruited 
since  then. 

About  50  of  the  590-man  police  depart- 
ment are  Negroes,  Including  the  three  In 
the  dog  corps,  one  lieutenant,  four  ser- 
geants, two  motorcycle  patrolmen,  and  10 
plainclothes  detectives.  "We're  50  men  short 
right  now.  "  Chief  Headley  says,  "and  I'd  like 
to  All  every  vacancy  with  a  Negro  man  if  I 
could   find   them." 

Many  of  them  would  probably  be  assigned 
to  the  three  Negro  neighborhoods.  "That," 
says  the  chief,  "Is  where  the  crime  Is."  This 
would  please    the  Negro  community. 


"We  don't  need  shotguns  and  dogs,"  says 
one  Negro  critic  of  the  chief's,  and  a  resi- 
dent of  crime-plagued  Liberty  City.  "We 
Just  need  more  men   up  here." 

—Wesley  Pri'den,  Jr. 


NUCLEAR  DEFENSES  FOR  ATLANTIC 
ALLIANCE 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  m  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty  if 
approved  by  the  Senate  without  modifi- 
cation or  re.seivation  will  have  the  effect 
of  seriously  weakening  and  perhaps  even 
destroying  the  effectiveness  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Alliance.  Its  impact  upon  the  alliance 
should  be  of  prime  concern  to  this  com- 
mittee, for  I  believe  that  the  cohesion  of 
the  alliance  is  important  militarily,  po- 
litically, and  economically  to  the  United 
Stales  national  interest. 

In  the  last  several  years  there  has  been 
less  tension  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Although  it  would 
be  misleading  to  speak  of  this  develop- 
ment as  a  true  detente,  there  neverthe- 
less has  been  a  more  cordial  relationship 
between  the  two  superpowers.  Four  fac- 
tors are  responsible  for  this  turn  of 
events — 

First,  the  continued  military — espe- 
cially nuclear — power  of  the  United 
States 

Second,  the  Sino-Soviet  split. 
Third,  the  changes  in  Soviet  leader- 
ship since  the  death  of  Stalin. 

Fourth,  the  cohesion  of  the  Atlantic 
alliance. 

Two  of  these  four  factors  are  beyond 
the  direct  influence  of  the  United  States; 
that  is.  the  Sino-Sovict  .split  and 
changes  in  Soviet  leadership.  The  quarrel 
between  Moscow  and  Peking  could  per- 
haps be  patched  up  with  a  modification 
of  the  position  of  both  sides  and  the  de- 
parture of  Chairman  Mao.  Certainly  a 
Sino-Soviet  rapprochement  is  not  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question.  Likewise,  it 
is  entirely  possible  that  the  most  reac- 
tionarj-  and  doctrinaire  of  Communist 
leaders  could  again  occupy  the  seat  of 
power  in  the  Soviet  ruling  elite.  Recent 
trends  in  domestic  affairs  in  the  Soviet 
Union  show  these  doctrinaire  forces  to 
be  much  stronger  than  originally  be- 
lieved in  the  West.  It  should  be  obvious 
to  most  that  among  Soviet  goals — as 
Chairman  Kosygin  stated  only  2  weeks 
ago — is.  first,  achievement  of  nuclear 
parity  with  the  United  States  and,  sec- 
ond, the  disruption  of  NATO. 

Although  relations  have  eased  some- 
what between  Moscow  and  Washington 
we  should  not  assume  that  everywhere 
else  in  'he  world  Moscow  has  adopted  a 
more  reasonable  position,  for  it  has  not. 
For  instance : 

First,  the  Soviet  Union  is  now  sending 
arms  to  Pakistan,  thereby  endangering 
Indian  security. 

Second,  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
play  a  very  dangerous  game  in  the  Mid- 
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die  East,  putting  on  one  mask  at  the  U.N. 
and  quite  another  with  the  ladical  Arabs. 

Third,  the  East  German  regime — a 
client  state  of  the  Soviet  Union — is  again 
putting  the  squeeze  play  on  Allied  rights 
in  West  Berlin. 

Fourth,  the  Soviet  Union  has  reached 
a  high  degree  of  involvement  in  the 
Yemen  civil  war. 

More  examples  could  be  cited,  but 
these  will  i^erhaps  at  least  show  that 
Soviet  intehtions  are  still  far  from  peace- 
ful. 

For  some  time  the  United  States  has 
been  confronted  with  a  basic  dilemma. 
In  the  words  of  the  Economist: 

The  U.S.  does  have  two  conceivable  policies. 
It  can  be  leader  of  the  united  West  and  deal 
with  Russia  from  there  Or  It  can  lead  to- 
wards an  entente  cordiale  of  the  two  great 
powers  who  could  have  the  hop)e  to  control 
everybody  else.  Including  the  Eviropeans. 

I  believe  it  has  been  a  conscious  policy 
of  the  Johnson  administration  to  .sacri- 
fice cohesion  in  the  Atlantic  Alliance  on 
political  and  military  matters  in  order  to 
achieve  bipolar  cooperation  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  was  conceded  by  Mr, 
William  Foster.  Director  of  the  Arms 
Conti-ol  and  Disarmament  Agency,  in  his 
article  in  the  July  1965  issue  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  .'^t  that  time  Mr.  Foster  wrote 
regarding   the  nonproliferation   treaty: 

A  heavier  cost  could  be  the  erosion  of  al- 
liances resulting  from  the  high  degree  of 
U.S -Soviet  cooperation,  which  will  be  re- 
quired if  a  non-proliferation  program  is  to 
be  successful.  Within  NATO  there  could  ije 
concern  that  the  detente  would  lead  to  a 
weakening  of  ovir  commitment  to  Western 
Europe  The  problem  will  t>e  particularly 
acute  In  Germany,  where  there  will  be  the 
added  concern  of  the  amelioration  of  the 
East-West  confrontation  which  could  lead  to 
Increased  acceptance  of  the  status  quo  In 
Central  Europe. 

Ambassador  Foster's  conjecture  is  a 
masterpiece  of  understatement.  There  is 
genuine  concern  in  Western  Europe  re- 
garding the  U.S.  commitment.  The  NNPT 
is  a  factor  causing  this  apprehension.  As 
evidence  of  this  I  would  point  out  to  the 
committee  that  of  the  other  14  mem- 
bers of  NATO  only  six  have  signed  the 
treaty.  Among  those  who  have  not 
signed  are  France,  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic— Germany — Italy,  and  Turkey. 

There  are  several  reasons  ■why  this 
treaty  will  weaken  the  alliance.  The  first 
is  psychological.  Since  1961  the  United 
States  has  undertaken  a  series  of  uni- 
lateral actions — without  consultation 
with  our  NATO  allies — which  have  af- 
fected their  security  and  national  in- 
terest. Most  of  the  allies  believe  that 
these  decisions  weakened  their  security, 
not  increa.sed  it.  For  example,  it  took  five 
and  a  half  years  for  the  United  States  to 
persuade  the  NATO  Council  to  adopt  of- 
ficially the  defense  posture  of  "flexible 
response"  for  "massive  retaliation." 

Among  the  steps  taken  unilaterally  by 
the  United  States  were — 

First,  "flexible  response"  substituted 
for  "massive  retaliation"  in  event  of  So- 
viet aggression:  second,  secret  corre- 
spondence between  President  Kennedy 
and  Chairman  Khruschev  regarding 
matters  of  security  directly  affecting 
Western  Europe;  third,  placing  U.S. 
troops  in  Europe  on  the  highest  state 


of  alert  during  the  Cuban  crisis  without 
consulting  European  governments  who 
obviously  would  be  affected  in  the  event 
of  an  outbreak  between  United  States 
and  Soviet  Union  in  the  Caribbean; 
fourth,  decision  in  1967  to  deploy  thin 
ABM  system  in  the  United  States  but 
foreclosing  an  ABM  system  for  Europe; 
and  fifth,  unilaterally  withdrawing 
NATO  option  in  discussions  regarding 
the  nonproliferation  treaty. 

In  the  military  area,  the  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  treaty  does  two  things  that 
genuinely  alarm  many  West  Europeans. 
First,  it  prevents  a  purely  defensive  ABM 
system  under  either  NATO  or  national 
control.  Second,  it  precludes  other  NATO 
nuclear  defenses. 

For  the.se  two  reasons  a  reservation 
should  be  attached  to  the  treaty  preserv- 
ing the  option  to  establish  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance nuclear  defenses.  This  retention  of 
the  NATO  option  in  the  NNPT  was  in- 
cluded in  all  proposals  made  by  Presi- 
dents Eisenhower,  Kennedy  and,  initially 
at  least,  by  Johnson. 

Without  such  a  reservation  we  will 
see  a  continuation  of  two  trends  which 
are  now  clearly  evident  in  Europe.  These 
two  trends  result  from  the  U.S.  policy 
of  unilaterally  changing  its  posture  re- 
garding Western  defenses  without  con- 
sultation or  taking  into  consideration  the 
wishes  and  national  interests  of  our  al- 
lies. Both  heighten  the  dangers  of  the 
United  States  becoming  isolated  in  West- 
ern Europe. 

The  first  trend — that  is.  to  develop 
national  nuclear  defenses — is  mo.st  clear- 
ly evident  in  France  although  there  is 
a  growing  element  in  West  Germany  and 
Italy  that  advocates  this  position.  The 
French  believe  the  U.S.  commitment  to 
defend  Europe  cannot  be  taken  seriously. 
They  further  believe  the  United  .States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  will  try  to  reach 
an  agreement — a  sort  of  an  international 
condominium — in  which  the  final  Euro- 
pean settlement  will  be  made  over  the 
heads  of  the  Europeans,  East  and  West. 
Consequently.  French  strategy  is  to  de- 
velop its  own  defenses  and  be  independ- 
ent of  any  integrated  command  struc- 
ture. It  obviously  follows  that  once  a 
nation  is  convinced  that  its  Alliance 
partner  will  not  defend  it.  it  will  pre- 
pare its  own  defenses.  The  French  have 
done  this  by  becoming  the  fourth  nu- 
clear power.  They  pulled  out  of  the  in- 
tegrated command  of  NATO  because: 
First,  they  fear  the  United  States  will 
involve  Europe  in  a  war  without  con- 
sulting their  allies,  as  in  the  Cuban  alert 
of  1962.  and  second,  the  integrated  com- 
mand under  American  control  will  make 
the  defense  of  France  dependent  upon 
Washington. 

It  is  a  curious  fact — but  nevertheless 
true — that  American  arms  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  .secret 
negotiations  have  had  the  effect  of  pro- 
liferating nuclear  weapons  by  encourag- 
ing the  French  to  develop  their  own  pro- 
aram  and  to  pull  out  of  NATO's  com- 
mand structure. 

The  second  trend  in  Europe  is  the 
opposite  of  the  first  and  is  most  notice- 
able among  the  smaller  European  coun- 
tries, although  there  is  some  support  for 
it  in  Germany  because  of  Germany's  ex- 


posed position.  This  trend  is  one  toward 
accommodation  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Here  it  is  entirely  possible  to  envision 
a  series  of  Rappallo-like  treaties  which 
will  effectively  destroy  NATO  and  render 
Western  Europe  a  continent  of  Finlands. 
The  ultimate  effect  of  this  will  be  to 
shift  the  balance  of  power  to  the  Soviet 
state  because  all  of  Europe  will  be  un- 
der its  political  suzerainty. 

Both  of  these  trends  should  be  alarm- 
ing for  the  United  States.  I  believe  that 
if  one  more  NATO  nation  acquires  nu- 
clear weapons  most  of  the  others  will  be 
forced  to  follow  because  of  an  atmos- 
phere of  mutual  fear  and  distrust  will 
have  been  generated. 

In  less  than  100  years  three  major 
wars  have  started  in  Europe  because  of 
the  jealousies,  hates,  and  fears  of  the 
European  states.  Whatever  the  faults  of 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  they  have 
at  least  had  the  effect  of  restraining  the 
old  European  jealousies  which  ignited 
the  sparks  of  war. 

For  a  period  of  time  it  was  hoped  that 
a  European  federation  would  preclude 
another  war  in  Europe.  Today  the  trend 
toward  federation  has  'oeen  halted,  per- 
haps even  aborted. 

A  group  of  European  states  each  hav- 
ing individual  nuclear  weapons  could  be 
a  dangerous  development  for  the  United 
States.  Curiously,  however,  this  treaty 
will  not  prevent  such  proliferation;  in 
fact  it  does  just  the  opposite,  it  encour- 
ages it.  No  treaty  will  prevent  a  nation 
from  acting  in  its  own  national  self-In- 
terest. Those  who  question  this  need  only 
look  at  the  fate  of  the  Kellogg-Briand 
Pact,  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Naval 
Limitation  Conferences  of  the  1920's.  and 
all  the  rest.  Peace  is  not  assured  by 
treaties.  The  Nonproliferation  Treaty 
will  not  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  any  moie  than  the  Kellogg- 
Briand  Pact  prevented  war  or  the  Wash- 
ington Naval  Conference  limited  the  con- 
.struction  of  capital  naval  ships  in  the 
Pacific. 

The  dangers  of  war  will  be  reduced 
only  in  an  atmosphere  and  reality  of 
cohesion  in  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  con- 
tinued Western  nuclear  superiority,  and 
hopeful  changes  in  the  Soviet  Union's 
power  structure.  Anything  that  lessens 
our  nuclear  superiority  or  loosens  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  increases  the  dangers 
of  war.  As  Jan  Triska  wrote  in  his  book. 
"Soviet  Foreign  Policy."  the  stronger  the 
Soviet  weapons  position  \is-a-vis  the 
West  and  the  more  fragmented  the  West, 
the  lower  the  Soviet  perception  of  risk 
in  actual  East-West  conflicts. 

The  Bulletin  of  Atomic  Scientists  has 
consistently  displayed  on  its  front  cover 
a  clock.  The  Bulletin's  clock  measures 
the  closeness  of  the  world  to  midnight — 
a  nuclear  war.  It  was  originally  set  at 
a  quarter  to  12.  It  has  moved  forward 
three  times  and  back  twice.  There  are 
those  who  believe  that  the  clock  will  be 
moved  back  further  with  the  signing  of 
this  treaty.  If  such  is  the  case.  I  ques- 
tion the  accuracy  of  this  judament.  Be- 
cause, you  see,  the  clock  is  not  a  gage  to 
register  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  inter- 
national power  struggle;  it  is  intended 
to  reflect  basic  changes  in  the  level  of 
continuous   danger   in   which   mankind 
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lives  in  the  nuclear  age.  Since  this  treaty 
seriously  weakens  and  may  completely 
destroy  NATO — which  I  maintain  has 
been  a  principal  cause  of  any  reasonable- 
ness in  Soviet  behavior— then  I  would  set 
the  clock  forward,  not  backward. 

This  is  so  because  the  treaty  does  not 
eflectively  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Its  inspection  features  are 
meaningless.  Its  guarantees  against  nu- 
clear blackmail  are  empty.  It  weakens 
the  relative  military  position  of  the 
United  States.  Without  the  NATO  reser- 
vation, it  will  encourage  the  nations  of 
Europe  to  develop  their  own  independent 
nuclear  forces,  bringing  the  world  closer 
to  the  hour  of  midnight,  the  nuclear 
doomsday. 

SUMMARY  or  DEVELOPMEKTS  REI  ATINC  TO  RE- 
TREAT OF  T7  S.  NEOOTIATINO  HOSmON  REGARD- 
ING NATO  OPTION  IN  NUCLEAR  NONPROLirERA- 
TION   TREATY 

On  August  29,  1957,  the  United  States 
in  cooperation  with  three  other  powers — 
France,  Canada,  and  the  United  King- 
dom—proposed a  scheme  that  would  re- 
strict nuclear  proliferation  but  at  the 
same  time  require  nuclear  nations  to 
cease  their  production  of  fissionable  ma- 
terial for  weapon  purposes.  A  caveat  to 
the  nonproliferation  proposal  was  that 
nuclear  weapons  could  be  transferred  for 
individual  or  collective  self-defense. 

Initially  U.S.  position  envisioned  .some 
nuclear  shaiing  anangement  within  the 
framework  of  multi-national  alliances 
like  NATO  but  it  sought  to  reduce  nu- 
clear weapon  production  as  well  as  pro- 
liferation. The  Soviet  Union  on  Septem- 
ber 20,  1957,  rejected  these  proposals, 
especially  the  collective  sharing  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  In  1959,  the  United  Na- 
tions adopted  a  general  resolution  urging 
efforts  to  be  undertaken  to  prevent  nu- 
clear proliferation. 

In  1961,  the  United  States  undertook 
its  first  significant  change  in  its  position. 
It  abandoned  the  transfer  of  nuclear 
weapons  for  defense  purposes  to  indi- 
vidual natioixs.  But  it  still  retained  col- 
lective sharing  under  an  alliance  as  a 
part  of  its  policy. 

Prom  1962  to  August  17,  1965,  the  main 
issue  at  the  Geneva  Conference  on  nu- 
clear proliferation  was  whether  such  an 
agreement  would  prevent  nuclear  shar- 
ing aiTangements  within  a  collective 
defense  organization  like  NATO.  The 
Soviet  Union  was  anxious  to  make  sure 
it  did,  whereas  the  United  States  did  not 
want  to  close  the  door  on  possible  ar- 
rangements within  NATO. 

On  August  17,  1965,  the  United  States 
made  the  second  major  change  in  its 
position.  It  retained  the  concept  of  nu- 
clear sharing,  but  only  if  the  total  num- 
ber of  nuclear  states  did  not  increase. 
Ambassador  Foster  stated  that  this  U.S. 
position  would  not  preclude  the  estab- 
lishment of  nuclear  arrangements  within 
NATO  so  long  as  the  arrangement  did 
not  constitute  an  additional  entity  hav- 
ing the  power  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
independent  of  existing  nuclear  nations. 
In  other  words,  if  the  United  States  in- 
dependently surrendered  its  control  over 
all  its  own  nuclear  weapons  to  a  NATO 
arrangement  then  a  sharing  arrange- 
ment would  be  possible.  This  proposal, 
in  light  of  the   1964  presidential  cam- 


paign in  which  the  President  reiterated 
that  United  States  would  never  surren- 
der control  of  nuclear  weapons  was  a 
farce.  Since  the  Soviet  Union  realized 
that  the  United  States  was  not  about  to 
turn  over  voluntarily  its  entire  stockpile 
of  nuclear  weapons  to  a  new  organiza- 
tion and  renounce  its  right  to  veto  over 
them,  Moscow  could  see  liglit  at  the  end 
of  the  tunnel  in  their  efforts  to  prohibit 
any  sharing  arrangement.  On  September 
24,  1965,  the  Soviet  Union  insisted  again 
that  any  sharing  arrangement  within  a 
military  alliance  was  out  of  the  question. 

Objective  evidence  indicates  that  the 
Soviet  Union's  patience  was  rewarded 
on  October  10,  1966,  when  President 
Johnson  and  Secretary  Rusk  met  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  at  the  White 
House.  The  New  York  Times  reported  on 
August  25.  1967: 

It  has  since  become  clear  that  In  their 
talks  that  day  President  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Rusk  gave  Mr.  Gromyko  strong  Indication 
that  the  previous  United  States  reser\-atlons, 
aimed  at  iwcommodatlng  some  nuclear  shar- 
ing device  In  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization had  been  withdrawn. 

After  that  time  the  Geneva  Conference 
marked  time  waiting  for  the  United 
States  to  finish  'consultation  "  with  its 
allies.  Within  less  than  a  year,  on  August 
24,  1967.  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  came  to  an  agreement  on  all 
particulars  except  the  inspection  pro- 
vision which  was  soon  remedied  by 
absurdly  "agreeing  to  agree'  at  some 
later  date. 

In  the  10-vear  period  from  1957 
through  1967.  the  United  States  changed 
its  position  on  three  major  points.  It  no 
longer  suggested  that  the  nuclear  powers 
reduce  their  own  stockpiles  at  the  same 
time  nonproliferation  measures  were 
taken.  It  no  longer  insisted  upon  some 
arrangement  for  individual  self-defense. 
Most  important,  it  dropped  the  require- 
ment that  nuclear  sharing  within  NATO 
be  protected. 

The  advisability  of  United  States  re- 
ducing its  nuclear  stockpiles  is  question- 
able, but  it  is  imperative,  for  reasons  I 
shall  outline  below,  that  the  United 
States  insist  upwn  some  provision  for 
establishing  nuclear  defense  within  its 
regional  defense  organizations,  princi- 
pally NATO.  To  facilitate  that  result 
I  have  prepared  an  amendment  to  this 
bill.  My  amendment  reads: 

Provided  that  no  funds  authorized  by  this 
Act  may  be  spent  for  salaries  or  other  ex- 
penses connected  with  advancing  proposals 
which  preclude  the  provision  of  weapons  or 
other  materials  for  the  establishment  of  nu- 
clear defenses  to  regional  organizations 
established  under  Article  52  of  the  UN 
Charter. 

In  this  respect  my  amendment — 
which  retains  the  NATO  option,  so  to 
speak— reflects  the  position  of  the  United 
States  on  the  nonproliferation  treaty  up 
until  October  1966. 1  believe  that  the  pol- 
icy of  nuclear  sharing  within  regional  de- 
fense alliances  as  subscribed  to  and  sup- 
ported by  Presidents  Eisenhower  and 
Kennedy,  and  initially  by  President 
Johnson,  is  wise.  Nothing  has  changed 
which  has  altered  the  basic  soundness  of 
their  initial  judgments. 


OPPOSITION   TO   PROPOSED   PROC- 
ESSING TAX  ON  PEANUTS 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  FINDLE"y.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  question 
the  wisdom  of  H.R.  18145.  which  would 
establish  a  processing  fee  on  peanuts— a 
fee  that  can  be  described  properly  as  a 
tax  on  consumers. 

On  previous  occasions  I  have  voiced 
my  objection  to  the  processing  tax  provi- 
sions of  the  present  wheat  legislation— a 
tax  which  has  been  variously  described  as 
a  flour  tax  or  bread  tax.  Several  years  ago 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  re- 
jected, wisely  I  think,  a  proposal  to  es- 
tablish a  processing  tax  on  rice.  I  hope  It 
will  see  fit  to  reject  this  proposal  on 
peanuts. 

The  bill  would  authorize  a  processing 
tax  which  will  rise  to  a  level  of  20  percent 
of  market  value.  Think  of  it.  If  enacted, 
this  would  put  a  peanut  butter  tax  on  top 
of  a  bread  tax.  A  more  uneconomic,  more 
tmpalatable  sandwich  would  be  difficult 
to  contemplate. 

Sponsors  say.  I  am  told,  that  the  tax  on 
peanuts  was  conjured  up  by  growers 
working  with  USDA.  It  is  easily  believed 
that  neither  processors  nor  consiuners 
had  a  hand  in  it.  In  fact,  curious  to  know 
whether  the  President's  righthand  coun- 
sel on  consumer  matters  was  aware  of  it, 
I  sent  last  Thursday  an  inquiry  to  Miss 
Betty  Furness.  the  President's  Assistant 
for  Consumer  Affairs.  With  the  cost  of 
this  processing  tax  certain  to  land  even- 
tually on  consumers,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  kriow  if  it  has  the  blessing  of  the  offi- 
cial spokesman  for  consumers. 

This  bill  has  been  proposed  to  main- 
tain and  improve  farm  income  for  pea- 
nuts. All  of  us  are  in  favor  of  higher  farm 
income.  However.  I  believe  it  should  come 
by  the  operation  of  demand  and  supply  in 
the  marketplace — not  by  a  device  to  add 
a  new  tax  on  the  already  burdened  con- 
sumer. Certainly,  even  to  suggest  the  col- 
lection of  a  special  consumer  tax  to  be 
distributed  to  peanut  producers  requires 
that  a  case  f^rst  be  made  that  current  in- 
come from  peanuts  is  depressed.  Let  us 
review  the  facts.  Examine  the  following 
table  showing  the  average  gross  income 
from  peanuts  per  acre  produced.  You  will 
note  that  over  the  last  10  years,  gross  in- 
come per  acre  has  about  doubled.  The 
same  table  shows  that  the  \alue  of  the 
crop  has  also  about  doubled  in  the  same 
period. 

PEANUTS 
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Gross  return 
per  acre 
(dollars^ 

Value  ol  crop 
(million 
dollars) 

1957 

100.78 

148.9 

1958 

126.88 

193.0 

1959 

101.86 

145.8 

1%0 

123.20 

172.0 

1%1                  

129.16 

181.5 

1962 

135.08 

189.3 

1963             

155.79 

217.8 

1964 

168. 22 

235.0 

1%5 

189.35 

272.2 

1966            

192. 10 

271.2 

1967               .   .-- 

201.21 

283.5 





During  this  same  period  the  index  of 
prices  paid  by  farmers  went  up  about 
20  percent. 

USDA  has  published  a  series  on  pea- 
nut-cotton farms  In  the  Southern  coastal 
plains,  which  show  in  detail  the  cash 
receipts  and  net  cash  farm  income  on 
these  farms.  Can  a  case  be  made  for 
a  consumer  levy?  Examine  the  follow- 
ing table  which  shows  from  1957  through 
1966  the  cash  receipts  from  peanuts  on 
these  farms  and  the  next  farm  income: 


justify  the  inclusion  of  peanuts  in  such 
a  unique  category  when  we  recognize  that 
such  crops  as  tomatoes,  oranges,  and 
apples  each  provide  greater  farm  income 
to  producers  than  peanuts.  In  1966.  cash 
receipts  Irom  the  sale  of  price  support 
peanuts  were  S270  million:  tomatoes 
produced  S385  million:  oranges  $325  mil- 
lion; and  apples  S274  million. 

It  must  not  go  unnoticed  that  the  $270 
million  cash  receipts  required  Govern- 
ment costs  of  about  S44  million. 


PEANUT-COTTON    FARMS. 
TOTAL  CASH  RfCtlPTS, 
1957-66 

SOUTHLRN    COASTAL    PLAINS: 
AND  NET  CASH  FARM   INCOME, 

Year 

Peanut  cash 
receipts 

Net  casti  farm 
income 

1957 

$1,293 

SI.  547 

1958 

1:977 

2.767 

'959     ..  . 

1.689 

1,716 

I960     

2,430 

2,767 

1961 

2.817 

3.421 

1962 

2.711 

3,270 

1%3 

1964 

3.708 
4.046 

5,025 
4.924 

1965 

1966     .... 

4,624 
4,232 

6.046 
5,389 

You  will  note  that  In  these  10  years 
cash  receipts  from  peanut  sales  went  up 
about  3'2  times  and  net  cash  farm  in- 
come also  rose  3 '2  times  in  that  period. 

The  above  figures  do  not  make  a  case 
lor  a  peanut  tax  or  a  peanut  butter  tax. 

In  spite  of  the  alleged  concern  about 
Government  costs,  the  first  step  on  the 
part  of  the  proponents  of  this  legislation 
IS  to  increase  the  loan  rate  for  the  1968 
crop  peanuts  to  80  percent  of  parity  from 
75  percent,  without  any  acreage  cut.  Just 
how  is  this  production  stimulating,  con- 
sumer price  raising,  increased  Govern- 
ment purchase  price  designed  to  cut 
Government  costs  for  the  1968  crop? 

There  are  several  other  deficiencies  In 
the  proposed  legislation.  Let  me  enumer- 
ate some  of  them: 

First.  Acreage  reduced  from  peanut 
i^roduction  can  go  Into  any  other  crop 
even  though  such  acreage  reduction  has 
been  paid  for  by  the  Government.  This 
will  increase  competition  with  other 
crops  and  force  additional  costs  on  CCC. 

Second.  Tliere  is  no  relationship  be- 
tween the  cost  of  the  certificate  or  the 
amoimt  collected  from  consumers  and 
the  amount  distributed  to  farmers.  If 
there  is  no  participation,  the  consumer 
would  still  have  to  pay  the  certificate 
cost  in  the  retail  price. 

Third.  Section  380 (c»  states: 

The  cost  of  any  marketing  certificates  Is- 
sued to  producers  In  excess  of  the  value  of 
-ertlficates  acquired  by  persons  engaged  In 
leaning  inshell  or  shelling  of  farmer  stock 
peanuts  shall  be  borne  by  Commodity  Credit 
'  orporatlon. 

This  assumes  that  there  will  be  addi- 
tional certificate  costs.  In  addition  CCC 
■'ill  still  have  to  subsidize  peanuts  into 
■  xix>rt  or  crushing  into  oil  in  order  to 
cii.spose  of  surpluses. 

Instead  of  the  proposed  bill.  I  suggest 
an  amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Act 
"f  1938.  as  amended.  I  propose  that  pea- 
ruts  be  deleted  from  the  list  of  basic 
commodities.  It  is  time  that  the  entire 
l>araphemalia  of  acreage  controls  be 
eliminated  for  this  crop,  which  by  any 
reasonable  standard  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  really  basic.  It  is  difficult  to 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  FORMER 

CONGRESSMAN    FRED    BIERMANN 

OF  lO'WA 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
those  who  had  the  privilege  of  .serving  in 
this  body  with  Fred  Biermann.  I  would 
like  to  offer  my  profound  sympathy  to 
the  family  and  friends  of  the  former 
Congressman  from  Iowa  who  passed 
away  on  July  1. 

Everyone  who  knew  Fred  Biermann 
will  remember  him  fondly  as  one  who 
served  his  Nation  and  his  fellow  men  in 
times  of  war  and  of  peace — in  days  of 
shadow  and  of  light.  His  long  and  event- 
ful life  comprises  a  unique  record  of  con- 
structive public  .ser\'lce.  He  served  as  an 
Army  officer  in  France  during  World  'War 
I.  as  a  Congressman  on  the  history- 
making  House  Agriculture  Committee  for 
three  terms  during  the  .somber  days  of 
the  depression,  as  a  U.S.  marshal,  a  post- 
master, a  newspaperman,  and  a  city  park 
commissioner.  Few  Americans  have  had 
such  a  rich  and  diverse  public  career.  Few 
Americans  have  brought  to  public  office 
such  intelligence,  compassion,  energy, 
and  devotion.  So  long  as  this  Nation  con- 
tinues to  produce  men  such  as  Fred 
Biermann,  we  need  have  no  fear  for  our 
future.  May  his  wonderful  life  inspire  all 
who  knew  him  to  persevere  in  our  efforts 
to  achieve  in  this  countrj'  the  excellence 
for  which  the  former  Representative 
from  Iowa  so  tirelessly  strived. 


AGAINST   THE   NOMINATION   OF 
JUSTICE    FORTAS 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
all  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  the  proceedings 
and  testimony  concerning  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  citizen  to  the  highest  legal  office 
in  the  land,  that  of  Chief  Justice  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  should  receive  the 
widest  publicity  and  all  arguments 
weighed  by  the  largest  number  of  con- 
cerned citizens  possible.  This  is  doubly 
true  in  the  case  of  such  a  controversial 
nomination  as  that  of  Justice  Abe  Fortas. 


Yet  the  press  does  not  have  the  where- 
w.thall  to  cany  all  arguments,  both  pio 
and  con;  comparatively  few  people  can 
actually  attend  the  hearings  here  in 
Washington:  and  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber will  ever  lead  the  testimony  of  the 
hearing  once  it  is  printed. 

On  July  12,  1968.  the  former  research 
director  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional Rights  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  Mr.  Benjamin  Ginzburg.  ap- 
peared before  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
make  known  liis  objection  to  the  Fortas 
appointment.  Now  retired,  but  evidently 
still  quite  concerned  about  national 
issues.  Mr.  Ginzburg  was  also  a  former 
assistant  editor  of  "The  Encyclopedia  of 
the  Social  Sciences." 

Mr.  Ginzburg  s  objections  are  related 
to  certainly  one  of  the  most  vital  issues 
we  lace  today,  the  matter  of  civil  dis- 
obedience. Based  on  views  expressed  by 
Justice  Fortas  in  a  recently  published 
pamphlet.  "Concerning  Dissent  and  Civil 
Disobedience,"  the  witness  urged  a 
thorough  digesting  of  Justice  Fortas' 
position  on  this  crucial  issue. 

I  include  the  statement  made  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  July 
12.  1968,  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Ginzburg  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
.Statement   by    Benjamin   Ginzburg    Before 
Senate  JfotciARY   Committee  at  Hearing 
ON    Confirmation    of   Justice   Fortas    as 
Chief  Justice,  July  12,  1968 
Mr.   Chairman   and   members  of   the  com- 
mittee,  my   name  Is  Benjamin   dinzburg.   I 
am  a  retired  civil  servant.  My  last  post  with 
the  government  was  that  of  Research  Direc- 
tor lor  vour  distinguished  Conunittees  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights.  I  am  a 
former  assistiUit  editor  of  The  Encyclopedia 
of  the  Social  Sciences.  I  have  wTttten  exten- 
sively  on    scientific,    economic,    and   moral- 
political  subjects. 

I  mention  these  personal  quallflcationB 
because  I  speak  for  no  organization  or  group 
and  voice  only  my  own  views.  I  am  here  to 
testify  concerning  the  doctrines  advocated  by 
Justice  Abe  Fortas  in  his  recently  published 
pamphlet.  'Concerning  Dissent  and  Civil 
Disobedience."  And  I  want  to  point  out  at 
the  outset  that  Justice  Fortas  has  stated 
that  his  pamphlet  is  "in  part  .  .  frankly 
a  statement  of  a  moral,  ethical  or  philo- 
sophical point  of  view  about  dissent  and 
how  it  may  properly — and  eflectively — be  ex- 
pressed." The  Justice  has  thereby  waived  im- 
munity from  political  debate,  for  many  of 
the  matters  he  talks  about  vitally  concern 
everybody  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  moral  being. 
Since  moral  and  political  doctrines  often 
iiave  subtle  implications  which  are  not  fully 
grasped  on  first  reading — they  are.  if  I  may 
say  so.  like  icebergs,  95  per  cent  hidden  under 
water — I  feel  it  is  not  presumptuous  of  me 
to  use  my  philosophic  training  to  bring  to 
the  surface  the  implications  of  the  views 
the  Justice  has  expressed  in  his  pamphlet. 
For  the  sake  of  clarity  let  me  stai«  my 
conclusions  before  seeking  to  demonstrate 
them.  It  is  my  Judgment — and  I  believe  It 
should  be  your  judgment  after  you  have 
heard  what  I  have  to  say — that  the  views 
expressed  by  Justice  Fortas  in  his  pamphlet 
should  disqualify  him  for  promotion  to  the 
august  post  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States.  Had  the  Justice  published  his  pam- 
phlet before  his  nomination  and  confirma- 
tion as  Associate  Justice,  the  views  he  has 
expressed  should  have  disqualified  him  even 
for  .issociate  membership  In  the  Supreme 
Court.  As  the  situation  Is  today.  Justice 
Fortas'  views  probably  do  not  furnish 
grounds  under  the  law  for  remonng  him  as 
-Associate  Justice,  but.  as  I  shall  show,  they 
do   make    it    Incumbent    on    the    Senate    to 
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reject  his  promotion  to  the  post  of  Chief 
Justice,  a  poat  from  which  he  could  wreak 
far  more  havoc  on  our  Institutions  than  from 
his  present  position. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  need  hardly  remind  you 
that  we  are  living  In  ten.se  times  Relations 
between  racial  groups  have  become  so  em- 
bittered by  reckless  agitation  and  rioting  as 
to  Jeopardize  the  chances  of  achieving  the 
peaceful  progress  of  all  groups  In  a  national 
community  commanding  the  loyalty  of  all 
citizens  without  distinction  of  race,  color  or 
creed.  This  Is  certainly  no  time  to  cry  "Plre! 
Plre!"  But  this  is  exactly  what  Justice  Por- 
tas  has  done. 

He  has  done  this  in  several  ways  He  has 
enthusiastically  endorsed  the  doctrine  of 
mass  civil  disobedience  founded  on  the  tech- 
nique used  by  Mahatma  Gandhi  to  bring 
down  British  rule  in  India  He  has  at  the  same 
time  proclaimed — by  what  authority  I  do 
not  know— that  the  nation  has  •confessed" 
that  we  have  denied  to  twenty  million  Ne- 
groes "the  rights  and  opportunities  to  which 
they  are  entitled."  And  he  has  told  Negro 
militants  that  all  the  progress  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  Negroes  has  been  wrested  from 
the  white  "establishment"  by  the  strength 
and  masslveness  of  their  protests  and  demon- 
strations. Including  the  m»ss  civil  disobedi- 
ence campaigns. 

Plnally.  In  imitation  of  the  class  struggle 
tenets  popularized  by  Marx  and  the  Marxists. 
Justice  Portas  has  warned  Negro  militants 
that  some  of  their  numbea"  who  get  Jobs  In 
the  white  establishment.  "tpiH  be  assimilated 
in  their  outlook  and  will  tpse  their  separate 
value  to  the  Negro  cause"  jn  other  words,  he 
has  warned  that  some  Negroes  will  become 
traitors  to  the  Negro  capse  by  acting  as 
Americans  first  and  Negrq^  second,  even  as 
the  Marxists  constantly  \(arned  that  work- 
ers who  collaborate  with  0ie  capitalists  and 
law  and  order  become  trlltors  to  the  work- 
ing class.  L 

Under  o\ir  free  Institutions.  I  recognize  the 
right  of  Justice  Portas  a^  an  individual  to 
publish  and  proclaim  theie  and  other  dan- 
gerous sophistries.  But,  MJt  Chairman.  I  sub- 
mit that  we  have  no  bus^|less  rewarding  the 
utterer  of  these  dangertus  .sophistries  by 
promoting  him  to  be  Cpef  Justice  of  the 
United  Stages.  I  submit  fclso  that  the  pro- 
motion of  Justice  Portas  ^  calculated  to  give 
added  strength  to  these  siijhlstrles.  They  will 
be  quoted  in  briefs  to  thf  courts  as  author- 
itative doctrine,  ajid  tSey  will  embolden 
both  Negro  and  white  civ 
called,  to  embrace  the  dlsi 
trying  to  solve  racial  pro' 
"black  power"  against 
establishment 

Lest  It  should  be  chargi^ 
Isolated  phrases  and  sciences  out  of  con- 
text. I  propose,  with  thSChalrman's  Indul- 
gence, to  review  the  entl^  pamphlet  of  Jus- 
tice Portas  Insofar  as  It  liars  on  civil  disobe- 
dience and  the  Negro  problem.  Justice  Portas 
also  discusses  the  youth  >evolt  and  student 
rioting.  .Mthough  he  indulges  In  similar  dan- 
gerous sophistries  on  thl^toplc.  I  prefer  not 
to  deal  with  this  part  of  tie  pamphlet  at  this 
time.  % 

The  first  question  thaHcomes  to  mind  Is, 
Why  did  Justice  Portas  write  this  pamphlet? 
What  purpose  was  It  meant  to  serve?  The 
answer  the  Justice  gives  In  his  preface  Is 
that  "  I  have  written  this  little  book  because 
I  think  it  is  Important  that  as  many  people 
as  possible  should  understand  the  basic 
principles  governing  dissent  and  civil  dis- 
obedience In  our  democracy."  But  has  civil 
disobedience  been  an  established  and  ac- 
cepted trend  of  thought  in  this  country — 
say.  like  the  doctrine  of  states  rights?  No. 
Except  for  the  isolated  literary  espousal  of 
civil  disobedience  by  Thoreau  more  than  a 
century  ago,  nothing  has  been  heard  about 
civil  disobedience  in  this  country  until  the 
term  was  reintroduced  into  ovir  political 
vocabulary  by  civil  rights  groups,  notably  by 


rights  activists,  so 
trous  adventure  of 
ems  by  mobilizing 
>e   so-called    white 

that  I  am  quoting 


Martin  Luther  King  and  his  followers,  as  a 
borrowing  from  the  practices  and  techniques 
of  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  his  campaign 
against  British  rule.  If  it  is  to  be  discussed 
by  a  moral  and  political  theorist,  one  would 
expect  that  the  first  question  would  be  to 
discuss  whether  the  idea  Is  generally  sound 
or  is  sound  in  some  respects  and  not  in 
others.  But  Justice  Portas  does  not  approach 
the  problem  in  this  fashion.  He  proceeds 
from  first  to  last  ixs  a  convinced  partisan  of 
civil  disobedience.  What,  in  his  view.  Is  civil 
disobedience  designed  to  accomplish?  The 
clue  Is  given  by  another  sentence  in  his 
preface,  a  sentence  which  I  have  already 
quoted — to  wit.  that  he  Is  expressing  a  "point 
of  view  about  dissent  and  how  It  may  prop- 
erly— and  effectively — be  expressed.  ' 

Here  we  have  the  story  in  a  nutshell  Jus- 
tice Portas  belongs  to  that  class  of  liberals. 
who  not  only  believe  in  the  right  of  dissent 
as  we  all  do,  but  who  also  believe  that  dissent 
by  minorities  must  be  made  effective  against 
the  majority  will.  Thus  he  champions  the 
doctrine  and  technique  of  civil  disobedience 
as  guaranteed  to  make  dissent  effective. 

We  have  all  heard  the  recent  complaints  of 
dissenters  that  they  have  spoken  and  agitated 
against  the  majorloy  will  and  feel  themselves 
frustrated  because  the  majority  have  not 
yielded  to  their  demands.  Justice  Portas  has 
written  his  pamphlet  to  tell  them  to  try  civil 
disobedience  and  thiis  make  their  dissent 
effective.  Incidentally,  this  is  the  basis  on 
which  Martin  Luther  King  organized  the 
civil  disobedience  march  of  the  poor  on 
Washington.  In  a  circular  prepared  by  him 
shortly  before  his  death.  King  wrote:  "We  are 
taking  action  after  bitter  reflection.  We  have 
learned  from  bitter  experience  that  our  gov- 
ernment does  not  correct  a  race  problem 
until  It  Is  confronted  directly  and  dramat- 
ically. SCLC  had  to  precipitate  a  Birmingham 
to  open  public  accommodations:  it  had  to 
march  against  brutality  in  Selma  before  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote  was  buttressed 
by  federal  statutes." 

In  contemplating  the  ciurent  craze  for 
making  dissent  effective  and  using  such  tech- 
niques as  civil  disobedience  to  make  it  effec- 
tive. I  cannot  resist  Indulging  In  an  aside  on 
how  times  have  chantjed.  There  was  a  time 
when  It  used  to  be  said  that  one  man  and  the 
spirit  of  God  with  him  make  up  a  majority. 
The  dissenter  was  admired  because  he  sought 
out  the  truth  and  trusted  to  God  to  make  It 
prevail  in  God's  good  time.  Today,  however, 
ovu-  godless  liberals  tell  us  to  honor  the  dis- 
senters not  because  they  have  sought  out  the 
truth,  but  just  because  they  are  dissenters 
from  the  majority.  Not  only  that,  but  also 
that  we  have  a  sacred  duty  to  make  the 
dissenting  minorities  prevail  against  the 
majority  both  by  researching  physical  and 
psychological  techniques  for  the  dissenters 
and  by  persuading  t!ie  government  and  the 
courts  to  accept  these  techniques  as  some- 
how In  accord  without  constitutional  and 
democratic  system. 

If  we  can  get  over  our  Initial  surprise  at 
finding  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
CowTt  engaged  as  a  partisan  in  the  battles 
of  the  market  place,  then  his  pamphlet  be- 
comes clear  as  a  bell  The  Justice  Is  engaged 
in  extolling  dissent  by  the  minorities,  par- 
ticularly the  dissent  that  Is  disseminated  by 
the  self-styled  leaders  of  the  Negro  minority, 
and  in  recommending  the  virtues  of  civil  dis- 
obedience to  make  the  dissent  effective.  Part 
of  the  time  he  addresses  nn  oratorical  appeal 
to  those  already  converted  by  singing  emo- 
tionally the  praises  of  civil  disobedience.  Part 
of  the  time  he  seeks  to  reason  with  political 
and  constitutional  theorists  In  an  effort  to 
persuade  them  that  civil  disobedience  Is  In 
accord  with  the  constitutional  and  political 
tradition.  And  still  a  third  p.irt  of  the  time 
he  celebrates  the  .achievements  of  Negro  mili- 
tancy and  warns  'he  Negro  militants  to  ex- 
pect that  some  of  their  number  will  be 
bribed  away  by  the  white  establishment. 


That  the  central  message  of  the  pamphlet 
Is  the  praise  of  civil  disobedience  Is  Indi- 
cated by  the  passage  the  editor  of  the  pamph- 
let selected  to  go  on  the  cover  This  quoted 
passage  reads  as  follows:  "|Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  I  said  that  many  Negroes  would  dlsobev 
'unjust  laws.'  These  he  defined  as  laws  which 
a  minority  Is  compelled  to  observe,  but  which 
are  not  binding  on  the  majority.  He  said  that 
this  must  be  done  openly  and  peacefully, 
and  that  those  who  do  it  must  accept  the 
penalty  Imposed  by  the  law.  This  Is  'civil  dis- 
obedience" In  a  great  classic  tradition." 

Also  addressed  to  the  converted  In  order  to 
reinforce  their  faith  In  militancy  and  civil 
disobedience  is  the  opening  gambit  In  the 
text,  which  seeks  to  liken  Southern  segre- 
gation laws  to  the  Infamous  edicts  of  Hitler 
against  the  Jews.  "If  I  had  lived  In  Germany 
in  Hitler's  days."  the  reader  Is  told.  "I  hope 
I  would  have  refused  to  wear  an  armband,  to 
Heil  Hitler,  to  submit  to  genocide.  This  I 
hope,  although  Hitler's  edicts  were  law  until 
allied    weapons    burled    the    Third    Reich. 

"If  I  had  been  a  Negro  living  In  Birming- 
ham or  Little  Rock,  or  Plaquemines  Parish. 
Louisiana.  I  hope  I  would  have  disobeyed 
the  state  law  that  said  that  I  might  not  enter 
the  public  waiting  room  reserved  for 
■Whites  ' 

"I  hope  I  would  have  Insisted  upon  going 
Into  the  parks  and  swimming  pools  and 
schools  which  state  or  city  law  reserved  for 
Whites' 

"I  hope  I  would  have  had  the  courage  to 
disobey,  although  the  segregation  ordinances 
were  presumably  law  until  they  were  declared 
unconstitutional." 

It  is  a  little  disconcerting  to  see  this  pas- 
sage of  poisonous  rhetoric  being  followed  by 
the  Justice's  promise  to  logically  and 
rationally  reconcile  what  he  calls  his  "basic 
need  to  obey  "  Hltler-llke  laws  with  his  pro- 
found belief  as  "a  man  of  the  law  ...  to  up- 
hold the  law  and  to  enforce  Its  commands 
The  attempted  reconciliation,  when  It  comes 
turns  out  to  be  a  piece  of  sophistical  reason- 
ing which  Is  not  only  totally  unnecessary 
for  the  converted  bvit  should  infuriate  the 
students  of  political  theory  and  constltxi- 
tlonal  law — unless  they  should  be  so  over- 
awed by  the  Justice's  prestige  that  they 
would  go  along  with  a  demonstration  on  his 
part   that  two  plus   two  makes  seven. 

1  would  not  bother  you  with  an  analysis 
of  the  sophistry  were  It  not  that  It  demon- 
strates how  strongly  Justice  Portas  is  com- 
mitted to  the  advocacy  of  civil  disobedience. 
It  Is  this  emotional  commitment  which  so 
dominates  his  reasoning  that  he  not  onlv 
perpetrates  an  outrageous  fallacy  but  is 
robbed  of  the  power  to  recognize  the  fal- 
lacy— and  therefore  Imagines  that  others 
wlllsee  It  as  truth  rather  than  fallacy. 

Here.  then.  Is  what  you  might  call  the 
shell  game  by  which  Justice  Portas  has 
tricked  himself.  He  expounds  the  view  (prop- 
osition one)  that  the  Martin  Luther  King 
type  of  mass  civil  disobedience  resembles 
the  Gandhi  technique,  with  its  emphasis  on 
peaceful  disobedience  and  the  injunction 
to  the  practitioners  to  pay  the  penalty  of 
going  to  jail  (or  accepting  whatever  other 
punishment  the  law  prescribes)  for  their 
disobedience.  As  we  all  know.  Dr.  King  ai^.ci 
his  successor.  Dr.  Ralph  Abernathy,  have 
frequently  emphasized  that  by  this  device 
of  "filling  the  jails"  they  are  Increasing  the 
moral  and  psychological  pressure  of  the  dis- 
obedience campaign. 

Then  comes  proposition  two.  It  Is  actually 
laid  down  in  an  earlier  page  of  the  pamphlet 
and  says  that  civil  disobedience  closely  re- 
sembles the  procedure  used  by  citizens  to 
test  the  constitutionality  of  laws  before  obey- 
ing them.  This  procedure  in  certain  cases — as 
say.  In  testing  the  constitutionality  of  the 
selective  service  act,  or  In  testing  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  law  making  it  a  crime 
to  impart  birth  control  Information — this 
procedure  means  committing  a  crime  by  vlo- 
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latlng  the  law.  and  later  going  to  jail  if  the 
violated   law  is  held  to  be  constitutional. 

In  drawing  the  analogy  between  civil  dis- 
obedience and  the  constitutional  testing  pro- 
cedure. Justice  Portas  makes  no  mention  of 
the  fact  that  civil  disobedience  refers  to  mass 
defiance  of  the  law,  and  that  the  disobedi- 
ence Is  applied  not  only  to  laws  that  are 
judged  unconstitutional  but  to  any  and  all 
laws  that  the  protestors  deem  "unjust."  In- 
deed, mass  defiance  Is  also  used  as  pressure 
to  bring  about  new  laws  r.nd  new  social  con- 
ditions of  unspecified  nature  that  are  sup- 
posed to  usher  In  the  millennium.  These 
characteristics,  which  have  all  been  ob- 
served In  the  practice  of  civil  disobedience 
by  King  and  his  followers,  make  the  com- 
parison with  the  individual  constitutional 
testing  procedure  exceedingly  tenuous.  Tliey 
indicate  that  the  real  likeness  Is  with  the 
practice  pursued  by  Gandhi  and  his  fol- 
lowers of  defying  all  laws  with  the  object  of 
breaking  down  British  rule  In  India. 

And  now  comes  the  actual  manlpul:itlon  of 
the  shells.  Since  the  testing  procedure  and 
mass  disobedience  both  involve  going  to  Jail 
(although  at  dltferent  times  and  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances).  Justice  Portas  is  able 
to  interpret  King's  quoted  Injunction  to  his 
followers  to  accept  punishment  (In  reality  an 
injunction  to  fill  the  jails)  ;is  if  it  were  sim- 
ply the  duty  of  an  Individual  constitutional 
testor  to  go  to  Jail  if  his  constitutional  suit 
is  lost.  On  the  basis  of  this  verbal  ambiguity. 
Justice  Portas  Is  able  first  to  hall  the  mass 
disobedience  of  King's  followers  as  "civil  dis- 
obedience in  a  great  tradition"  and  then  to 
reconcile  it  speciously  with  universal  obedi- 
ence to  law. 

This  is  how  Justice  Portas  performs  his 
reconclli:itlon  He  begins  by  cliaracterlzing 
this  disobedience  as  "peaceful,  non-violent 
disobedience  of  laws  which  are  themselves 
unjust  and  which  the  protestor  challenges 
as  invalid  and  unconstitutional"— a  defini- 
tion which,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  is 
already  far  removed  from  the  true  character 
of  mass  disobedience  Then  he  goes  off  on  a 
complete  tangent,  as  is  revealed  In  the  fol- 
lowing passage: 

■Dr.  King  was  Involved  In  a  case  which  Il- 
lustrated this  conception.  He  led  a  mass 
demonstration  to  protest  segregation  and 
discrimination  In  Birmingham.  An  injunc- 
tion had  been  issued  by  a  state  court 
;igalnst  the  demonstration.  But  Dr.  King  dis- 
regarded the  Injunction  and  proceeded  with 
the  march  as  planned.  He  was  arrested.  He 
was  prosecuted  In  the  state  court,  convicted 
of  contempt,  and  sentenced  to  serve  five  days 
in  jail.  He  appealed,  claiming  that  the  First 
Amendment  protected  his  violation  of  the 
Injunction. 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  Dr.  King  violated 
the  Injunction  in  the  belief  that  It  was  In- 
valid and  his  conduct  was  legally  as  well  as 
morally  justified.  But  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  he  was  bound  to  obey  the  injunc- 
tion unless  and  until  it  was  set  aside  on  ap- 
peal; and  that  he  could  not  disregard  the 
injunction  even  if  he  was  right  that  the  In- 
junction was  invalid.  Dr.  King  went  to  jail 
and  served  his  time. 

'I  have  no  moral  criticism  to  make  of  Dr. 
King's  action  in  this  incident  even  though 
It  turned  out  to  be  legally  unjustified.  He 
.tcted  in  good  faith  There  was  good,  solid 
basis  for  his  belief  that  he  did  not  have  to 
obey  the  Injunction — until  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  the  other  way.  The  Court  dis- 
agreed with  him  by  a  vote  of  five  to  four.  I 
Wds  one  of  the  dissenters.  Then  Dr.  King, 
without  complaint  or  histrionics,  accepted 
the  penalty  of  misjudgment.  This.  I  submit 
is  action  in  the  great  tradition  of  social  pro- 
test in  a  democratic  society  where  all  citizens, 
including  protestors,  are  subject  to  the  rule 
of  law." 

Yes,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  hand  is 
quicker  than  the  eye.  What  Justice  Portas 
has  done  is  to  palm  off  an  Isolated  Incideiit 


about  Dr.  King  In  his  individual  capacity 
(un  incident  cloKely  resembling  an  ordinary 
citizen's  constitutional  testing  procedure)  as 
descriptive  of  the  nature  and  impact  of  a 
movement  of  mass  civil  disobedience  I  have 
iio  doubt  that  Justice  Portas  deceived  himself 
by  this  shell  game,  for  it  is  Inconceivable 
that,  iiad  his  critical  faculties  been  awake, 
he  would  have  attempted  to  impose  such  a 
raw  fallacy  on  expert  students  of  political 
uiid  constitutional  theory. 

After  the  experience  Washington  has  had 
with  the  Poor  Marchers  and  Resurrection 
City,  I  believe  it  should  be  unnecessary  to 
stress  the  obvious — that  a  mass  civil  dis- 
obedience campaign,  for  all  the  semantic 
torturing  of  words  like  •■peaceful''  and  '■non- 
violent,■  IS  Just  the  opposite  of  obedience 
to  the  rule  of  law.  And  if  there  be  those  who 
blame  the  excesses  of  the  Poor  Marchers 
on  Dr  Abernathy^s  mismanagement  rather 
than  on  the  principle  of  civil  disobedience, 
let  them  read  the  King  circular  from  which 
I  have  already  quoted.  ■We  intend."  wrote 
Martin  Luther  King,  "to  channelize  the 
smoldering  rage  of  the  Negro  and  white  poor 
in  an  effective  militant  movement  in  Wash- 
ington and  elsewhere.  A  pilgrimage  of  the 
poor  will  gather  in  Wjishington.  .  .  .  We  will 
go  there,  we  will  demand  to  be  heard,  and 
we  will  stay  until  Amerlc.i  responds.  If  this 
means  forcible  repression  o.'  our  movement, 
we  will  confront  it.  for  we  r.ave  done  this 
before.  If  this  means  scorn  or  ridicule,  we 
will  embrace  it.  for  that  is  what  America's 
poor  now  receive.  If  it  means  jail,  we  iiccept 
it  willingly,  for  the  millions  of  poor  already 
are  Imprl.soned  by  exploitation  and  discrimi- 
nation We  win  in  this  way  fashion  a  con- 
frontation unique  In  drama  but  firm  in  dis- 
cipline to  wrest  from  the  government  fun- 
damental measures  to  end  the  long  agony 
of  the  hard  core  poor" 

Do  we  find  here  the  spirit  of  peace,  obedi- 
ence to  law  and  order  and  democratic  insti- 
tutions? I  challenge  Justice  Portas  to  say 
that  we  do. 

I  now  pass  to  a  third  phase  of  Justice 
Forty's  pamphlet  wherein  he  reveals  his 
philosophy  of  history.  It  Is  a  philosophy 
which  pictures  the  oppressing,  exploiting 
group  being  forced,  by  the  process  of  history 
and  the  rise  of  a  revolutionary  class,  to  sur- 
render, unwillingly  and  with  stubborn  reluc- 
tance, their  privileges  of  exploitation.  At  the 
same  time  it  pictures  the  new  revolutionary 
group  preparing  a  golden  day  for  the  world. 
Thus  Justice  Portas  writes: 

"We  have  confessed  that  about  twenty 
million  people — Negroes — have  been  denied 
the  rights  and  opportunities  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  This  national  acknowldge- 
ment — typically  American — Is  in  itself  a  rev- 
olutionary achievement. 

■'We  have  proclaimed  our  national  obliga- 
tion to  repair  the  damage  that  this  denial 
has  inflicted.  We  have  made  a  beginning — 
an  Important,  substantial  beginning — in  the 
long,  difficult  and  enormoxisly  costly  and  dis- 
rupting task  of  reparation  and  reform." 
[Emphasis  my  own  ] 

Note  the  word  "disrupting."  It  is  an  In- 
dication of  Justice  Fortas'  belief  that  the 
reforms  benefiting  the  Negroes  are  not  the 
result  of  the  cooperative  labors  of  all  groups 
In  the  community  but  are  Imposed  on  the 
exploiting  white  class,  and  hence  are  bound 
to  be  socially  and  economically  disruptive. 

In  line  with  this  philosophy  of  history  and 
the  picture  of  a  bitter  struggle  between  the 
exploiting  and  exploited  classes,  Justice 
Portas  feels  It  necessary  to  warn  militant 
Negro  leaders  to  reckon  with  the  fact  that 
some  of  them  will  be  bought  off  by  the  white 
establishment.  Let  me  read  you  the  entire 
passage  in  which  this  warning  is  made: 

"The  Negroes  have  gained  much  by  the 
strength  of  their  protests  and  the  masslve- 
ness of  their  demonstrations.  Even  their 
riots — much  as  we  dislike  acknowledging  It — 
produced  some  satisfaction  of  their  demands, 


some  good  response  as  well  as  some  that  was 
negative.  .  .  . 

■'Negroe.s  have  ..cqulred  in  this  revolution- 
ary process  some  solid  instiunients  of  solid 
advance.  Ihe  very  f.ict  that  they  have  been 
able  to  unite  and.  as  a  united  people,  bravely 
lo  assert  their  rlglits  tjy  vigcrou.s  protest  and 
demonstration,  has  been  a  miracle.   .   .   . 

■'They  have  discovered  that  they  can  mass 
their  strength  ;ii)d  pool  their  protests  and 
achieve  great  benefits.  Tliey  have  induced  the 
establishment  i-j  accept  Negroes  in  its  high- 
est offices.  These  Negroes  are  obtaining  in- 
valu.ib>  training  .ss  lawyers.  go\ernm?nt  offi- 
cials, educators,  buslne'^s  executives,  and  ad- 
ministrators While  some  o/  these  uill  be  as- 
similated in  Iheii  outlook  and  uill  lose  their 
separate  value  to  the  Negro  ctitisr.  some  will 
be  a  source  of  new  and  more  skillful  leader- 
ship and  of  inspiration  to  the  younger  gen- 
eration." I  Emphasis  my  own.  | 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say 
that  I  was  stunned  when  I  read^ — and  di- 
gested^— Justice  Portas'  pamphlet.  I  can  well 
understand  the  Incredulity  which  may  be  the 
initial  reaction  lo  charges  such  as  I  have 
made.  The  fragmentary  publicity  and  review- 
ing which  has  attended  the  release  of  this 
pamphlet  has  not  prepared  the  Anaerlcan 
people  for  these  allegations. 

But,  gentlemen.  I  make  no  charges  beyond 
what  can  be  read  and  Inferred  from  the  lext 
of  the  pamphlet.  I  come  before  you  only  be- 
cau.se  I  considered  it  to  be  my  public  duty 
to  bring  this  information  to  your  attention. 

I  emphasize  strongly  that  I  do  not  accuse 
Justice  Port.a.^  of  being  a  revolutionist  intent 
on  overthrowing  the  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment. I  rather  believe  that  the  doctrines 
espoused  in  the  pamphlet  express  the  Walter 
Mitty  dream  life  of  the  Justice.  But  I  .submit 
that  even  as  somn.imbuUstlc  ideas,  these 
doctrines  are  dangerous  when  they  are 
lodged  In  the  head  of  a  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  all  the  more  dan- 
gerous when  they  have  been  put  on  paper 
and  invested  with  the  divinity  that  "doth 
hedge^'  a  reigning  Chief  Justice. 

I  thank  you  for  vour  kind  attention. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  cochairman  of  ■Nixon  for 
President"  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
I  was  on  hand,  with  our  cocliairman, 
attorney  and  former  Pennsylvania  cabi- 
net member  Arlin  Adams,  when  Dick 
Nixon  and  his  wife  Pat  Nixon  arrived  in 
Philadelphia  to  consult  with  us  about 
Pennsylvania  yesterday,  July  16, 1968. 

Arlin  Adams  was  cliairman  of  the 
luncheon  for  Ricliard  Nixon  in  lionor 
of  the  Republican  delegates  elected  at 
the  April  23,  1968,  Pennsylvania  primary 
election.  The  reception  was  good,  and 
over  "00  invited  prominent  sruests  from 
all  levels  of  tlie  city  life  attended  the 
pleasant  event. 

The  plane  on  which  I  was  scheduled 
to  i-etui-n  to  Washington  was  delayed 
by  liea\'>-  air  traffic  around  Philadelphia 
sc  that  I  was  unable  to  be  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  for  the  procedural  vote  on 
the  pa,ssa?e  of  the  i-ule  on  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1968,  H.R.  15263. 

Had  I  been  present  I  would  liave  \oted 
•'yea'"  on  this  rollcall,  No.  262. 
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THE   GOOD   WORK   OF   CONGRESS- 
MAN  EDWARD  J.   PATTEN 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  on  Monday.  July  15. 
that  describes  the  good  work  done  by  our 
colleague.  Representative  Edward  J.  Pat- 
ten in  having  the  District  of  Columbia 
Included  in  the  Federal  reinsurance  pro- 
gram concerning  riot  areas. 

Edward  Patten  is.  of  cour.se.  vitally  in- 
terested in  his  own  congressional  district, 
but  he  is  also  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lems which  face  us  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Nation  at  large.  Although 
he  may  not  have  obtained  any  political 
advantage  in  his  own  district,  this  fact 
did  not  stop  him  from  fighting  to  elimi- 
nate an  injustice  in  the  District  ol  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  Evening  Star  editorial  follows: 

Riot  Insurance 
The  residents  and  businessmen  of  the  Dis- 
trict owe  a  tidy  debt  to  Representative  Ed- 
ward J.  Patten  of  New  Jersey.  It  was  Repre- 
sentative Patten  who  last  week  successfully 
attached  an  amendment  to  the  administra- 
tion's omnibus  housing  bill,  enabling  the 
District  to  take  advantage  of  a  federal  re- 
insurance program  permitting  the  govern- 
ment to  underwrite  part  of  major  casualty 
losses  In  riot  areas. 

Representative  P.^ttens  timing  could  not 
have  been  better.  The  last  several  weeks  have 
seen  a  real  crisis  develop  here,  with  a  mount- 
ing rate  of  cancellations  and  refusals  to  re- 
new. It  has  become  Increasingly  apparent 
that  for  this  city  to  keep  functioning,  let 
alone  rebuild  its  shattered  sections,  the  fed- 
eral reinsurance,  or  pooling,  program  would 
have  to  be  approved.  But  the  enabling  legisla- 
tion for  the  District  also  Is  vital.  Although 
a  bill  to  this  effect,  sponsored  by  Senator 
Joseph  D.  T\'dlng8  of  Maryland,  was  moving 
smoothly  through  the  Senate,  it  had  begun 
to  look  as  though  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee would  let  the  proposal  languish  until 
Congress  adjourned.  The  Patten  amendment. 
Identical  to  the  Tydlngs  bill,  eliminated  the 
need  for  committee  action. 

Although  a  big  step  forward,  this  doesn't 
mean  that  the  District  and  other  blg-clty 
Insurance  problems  are  solved.  In  the  first 
place,  the  legislation  now  goes  to  a  confer- 
ence committee.  It  !s  essential  that  the  Dis- 
trict enabling  provision  be  kept  In  the  meas- 
ure. Moreover,  the  final  version  of  the  leg- 
islation should  reflect  the  Senate  version  In 
not  putting  a  celling  on  the  federal  govern- 
ment's last-resort  Involvement  in  the  Insur- 
ance pool.  The  $150  million  celling  set  by  the 
House  should  be  removed. 

A  final  resolution  of  the  problem  will  de- 
pend on  the  determination  of  District  Insur- 
ance omclals  and  the  private  Insurers  to 
make  the  federal  program  work,  and  to  pro- 
vide fair  access  to  property  insurance  for  all 
who  need  It. 


RAILROAD   ORPHAN:    PASSENGER 
RUNS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  on  June  25  rec- 
ommended to  the  Congress  a  series  of 
changes  in  Federal  policy  with  respect 
to  the  continuing  reduction  of  intercity 
rail  passenger  service  in  this  country. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Transportation 
and  Aeronautics  has  favorably  reported 
H.R.  18212  which  embraces  these  pro- 
posals. It  is  essential,  in  my  view,  that 
this  bill  be  passed  if  we  are  to  halt  the 
serious  decline  in  rail  transportation 
available  to  the  American  people. 

On  Sunday,  July  14.  an  enlightening 
article,  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Robert  E. 
Bedingfield.  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times.  I  would  like  to  submit  It  for  the 
Record,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  not 
only  challenge  but  also  Inform  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 
The  article  follows:  ^ 

Railroad  Orphan;  Passenger  Runs 
(By  Robert  Bedlngfleld) 
If   the  Penn  Central   could  have  Its  way. 
there  would  be  no  through  passenger  trains 
running  between  New  York  and  Chicago. 

If  the  Southern  Pacific  could  have  Its  way. 
there  would  be  none  between  New  Orleans 
and  Los  Angeles. 

These  Intercity  routes  long  were  among  the 
most  prized  of  railroad  franchises.  Over  them 
.sped  such  proud  and  prestigious  long  dis- 
tance flyers  as  the  Twentieth  Century  Lim- 
ited, the  Commodore  Vanderbilt  and  the 
Sunset  Limited. 

But  now  the  cream  of  the  passenger  busi- 
ness has  turned  sour.  Railroads  that  once 
spent  large  sums  of  money  dressing  up  and 
promoting  their  long-haul  passenger  service 
are  working  hard  to  get  rid  of  most,  and  In 
some  cases  all.  of  It. 

"There  Just  Isn't  any  future  or  need  for 
passenger  trains,  except  perhaps  In  heavily 
populated  corridors  like  New  York  to  Wash- 
ington." a  top  railroad  spokesman  told  Con- 
gress last  week. 

Thomas  M.  Goodfellow.  president  of  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads,  told  a 
House  Commerce  subconunlttee  that,  with 
less  than  1<2  per  cent  of  the  traveling  public 
using  them,  running  passenger  trains  is  a 
service  "the  railroads,  the  shippers  and  the 
public  itself  can  ill  afford." 

DETAILS    or    LAW 

Mr.  Goodfellow's  attitude  is  one  that  moet 
railroad  executives  have  taken  for  a  long 
time.  The  reason  he  was  putting  It  so  starkly 
last  week  was  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  had  taken  an  action  that  may 
make  it  a  lot  more  difficult  for  railroads  to 
discontinue  passenger  train  service. 

He  stressed  that  two-nfths  of  the  rails" 
freight  profits  were  being  consumed  by  pas- 
senger deficits. 

Under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as  it 
now  Is  written,  a  railroad  may  discontinue 
any  Interstate  train  It  chooses,  and  the  I.C.C. 
cannot  Interfere  unless  it  can  find  that  the 
train  "Is  required  by  the  public  convenience 
and  necessity  and  will  not  unduly  burden 
Interstate  commerce." 

The  commission  earlier  this  month  asked 
Congress  to  undertake  a  study  of  the  need 
and  means  for  preserving  a  "National  Rail- 
road Passenger  System."  It  also  called  for  a 
two-year  moratorium  on  certain  interstate 
train  discontinuances  while  the  study  is  in 
progress. 

Paul  J.  Tlerney.  chau-man  of  the  I.C.C. 
explained  that  the  two-year  wait  should  be 
applied  when  a  rai'road  files  to  cancel  the 
last  passenger  train  operating  between  two 
cities  in  different  states.  This  proposal  was 


Immediately  attacked  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation 

The  department's  Railroad  Administrator, 
A.  Scheffer  Lang,  said  that  while  It  sup- 
ported the  Idea  of  a  study.  It  was  "totally 
and  completely  In  opposition  to  a  morator- 
ium." Mr.  Laiig  said  his  department  could 
find  "no  logic"  in  the  suggestion  that  the 
last  unpatronlzed  railroad  passenger  train 
between  two  points  should  be  subjected  to 
any  different  teeta  of  public  necessity  than 
the  first. 

In  Its  reports  to  Congress  the  I.C.C.  pointed 
out  that  In  the  last  10  years  the  number  if 
regular  Intercity  trains  had  declined  by  near- 
ly 60  percent  and  that  service  over  36  per 
cent  of  the  1958  routes  had  been  completeh 
eliminated.  It  stressed  that  another  100  traln.s 
had  been  discontinued  in  the  last  12  months 
and  warned  that  unless  the  law  under  which 
the  rails  can  discontinue  passenger  train 
service  Is  changed  to  Impose  more  stringent 
requirements,  there  Is  a  "very  real  danger" 
that  such  service  wtll  dlsapi)ear  altogether, 
except  for  commuter  and  corridor  runs. 

The  commission's  {XMltlon  is  that  "the  na- 
tional ambivalence  vaward  the  problem  not 
only  fosters  inaction  and  inconsistency  in 
govermental  policy,  but  it  encourages  rail- 
roads to  continue  the  present  i  train-off i 
trends" 

One  reason  for  the  railroads'  reluctance  to 
wait  and  listen  while  a  Congressionally  or- 
dered study  on  the  needs  for  a  '"national" 
passenger  train  system  Is  undertaken  is  the 
long  history  of  public  skepticism  about  the 
flnanclal  aspects  of  passenger  service.  The 
carriers  are  discouraged  from  long  experience 
at  the  prospects  of  getting  the  public  to  be- 
lieve that  passenger  trains  realy  lose  money 

KINDS    or    COSTS 

The  I.  C.  C.  figures  a  road's  passenger  de- 
ficit as  the  difference  between  revenues  and 
the  sum  of  expenses  related  to  passenger  serv- 
ice and  a  proportional  share  of  expenses  that 
are  common  to  both  freight  and  passenger 
service  For  the  industry  as  a  whole  last  year, 
the  deficit  amounted  to  $484.9-mllllon,  Thl.s 
year  the  carriers  estimate  the  loss  will  be  25 
per  cent  greater,  or  $600-milllon. 

Despite  the  official  figures,  or  perhaps  in 
part  because  of  the  complex  method  by 
which  they  are  computed,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  public  seems  to  believe  the  rail- 
roads actually  make  money  on  passengers 
but  are  either  too  dumb  or  too  perverse  to 
admit  It  This  conviction  may  gain  some  sup- 
port from  the  railroad  controller's  charac- 
teristic tendency,  when  asked  for  any  given 
statistic,  to  come  back  with  the  query: 

"Which  figure  do  you  want  and  what  do 
you  want  It  for?" 

If  asked  for  hU  road's  passenger  service 
costs,  for  Instance,  a  controller  can  provide 
at  least  three  figures:  out-of-pocket,  long- 
term  avoidable  and  fully  apportioned.  T\ie 
last-named  Is  the  one  recognized  by  the 
I.  C.  C:  the  other  two  are  generally  com- 
puted as  tools  of  management  Information 

The  first  of  these  three  terms  pretty  well 
explains  itself:  the  second  reflects  expenses 
now  charged  to  passenger  service  that  would 
be  avoided  If  the  service  were  discontinued 
For  example,  if  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Rail- 
way— which,  ironically,  used  to  preach  to 
the  Industry  about  improving  and  Increas- 
ing passenger  service — were  to  scrub  Its  last 
remaining  long-distance  passenger  train, 
the  George  Washington,  it  could  save  a  great 
deal  on  the  cost  of  building  up  the  outside 
rail  on  Its  many  mountain  curves.  A  load 
of  coal  will  swing  uncomplainingly  around 
a  bend  that,  if  It  weren't  fully  banked,  would 
dump  a  passenger  out  of  his  bed. 

Fully  apportioned  costs  Include.  In  addi- 
tion to  direct  expenses,  a  share  of  all  super- 
visory, flnanclal  and  other  overhead  costs 
of  the  railroad  that  cannot  be  allocated  to 
specific  activities. 

The  basis  of  apportionment  Is  roughly  the 
relationship  between  revenues  from  the  serv- 
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Ice  and  total  revenues  of  the  road.  Just  last 
month,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  up- 
held the  I.  C.  C.'s  Insistence  that  fully  ap- 
portioned costs  are  the  proper  basis  for  use 
in  rate  determinations 

Even  among  persons  who  accept  the  valid- 
ity of  the  commission's  and  the  railroads" 
deficit  figures,  some  still  insist  that  the  car- 
riers brought  the  losses  on  themselves  by 
letting  passenger  service  run  downhill  In 
both  quality  and  quantity.  The  railroad  an- 
swer to  this,  of  course,  is  that  the  passengers, 
lured  by  the  airplane  and  the  automobile, 
deserted  the  trains. 

A  sure  way  to  Infuriate  many  railroad  ex- 
ecutives Is  to  say,  as  some  critics  like  to,  "'The 
Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway  made  pas- 
senger trains  pay  in  Chicago;  why  cant  It  be 
done  here  In  the  East?"  The  North  Western 
has  Invested  S58-mllllon  since  1956  In  new 
rolling  stock  for  Its  suburban  (commuter) 
riders  and  last  year  had  a  net  Income  of 
$2.25-mllllon  on  this  particular  service,  or  an 
annual  return  on  Us  investment  of  about  3.88 
per  cent. 

The  fact  is  that  in  return  for  upgrading  the 
suburban  service,  which  the  North  Western 
management  will  readily  acknowledge  it 
couldn't  easily  discontinue,  the  railroad 
gained  considerable  public  support  and  rec- 
ognition. This  In  turn  helped  It  to  slash  its 
Intercity  noncommunter  service  from  7.3 
million  "train  miles  in  1956  to  1.1  million  In 
1967  (a  train  mile  is  one  train  operated  one 
mile)  with  the  result  that  it  cut  its  pas- 
senger-service loss  on  such  traffic  from  $21.7- 
mllllon  to  $4.8-mllllon. 

On  the  basis  of  I.C.C.  accounting,  the  Sea- 
board Coast  Line  Railroad  lost  S37.5-mllllon 
last  year  running  pa.ssenger  trains,  but  its 
management  is  quick  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  loss  dldn"t  result  from  operation  of 
its  luxurious  long-distance  streamliners  to 
norlda,  but  from  local  train  operations  that 
no  longer  serve  any  public  need. 

"•We  want  to  stay  in  the  long-distance  pas- 
senger business.""  W.  Thomas  Rice,  the  Sea- 
board Coast  Llne"s  president,  said  in  a  recent 
interview.  He  told  of  how  In  the  past  winter 
season,  from  December  to  April,  even  with 
a  costly  four-day  strike,  his  system  carried 
260.000  passengers,  an  Increase  of  9.5  per  cent 
over  the  level  in  the  1966-67  season 


THE     PRESIDENTS     TRIP     TO     CEN- 
TRAL AMERICA  WAS  A  TRIUMPH 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson  has  just  returned  from  a 
triumphal  "good  neighbor"  visit  to  our 
Central  American  partners  in  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress.  During  his  stay  the 
President  met  with  the  Chiefs  of  State 
of  Guatemala.  Honduras.  El  Salvador. 
Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica  to  assure 
them  of  continued  support  for  their  suc- 
cessful self-help  development  efforts. 
His  aim  was  to  encourage  Central  Amer- 
ica to  maintain  the  forward  movement 
made  in  the  area  of  subreiional  socio- 
economic development  in  the  7  years 
since  the  Alliance  came  into  being. 

The  President  has  had  a  special  in- 
terest in  promoting  regional  develop- 
ment by  helping  nations  and  groups  of 
nations  lift  themselves  up  by  their  own 
bootstraps.  He  also  has  underscored 
the  significance  of  improved  and  ex- 
panded educational  facilities  and  serv- 


ices on  all  levels  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary knowledge  for  overall  development. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  report  that  the 
Central  American  countries,  individ- 
ually and  as  a  group,  have  registered 
considerable  progress  under  the  stimulus 
of  the  Alliance. 

We  can  all  justly  derive  satisfaction 
from  the  fact  that  U.S.  assistance  in 
grants  and  loans  through  the  Agency 
for  International  Development— AID — 
and  other  international  lending  aeen- 
cies,  such  as  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank — IDB — has  t>een  a 
prime  factor  in  engendering  this  for- 
ward push. 

During  the  Alliance  period,  the  five 
small  republics  with  a  combined  popu- 
lation of  about  13  million  people  have 
increa.sed  trade  among  themselves  from 
$31  million  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars,  or  about  a  .sevenfold  rise. 

Political  stability  as  demonstrated  by 
a  series  of  national  elections  and  peace- 
ful transfer  of  power  has  certainly 
stemmed  in  part  from  this  economic 
improvement.  Other  factors,  of  course 
are  the  whole  gamut  of  regional  organ- 
ization.s  established  under  the  aegis  of 
the  Alliance. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
is  the  Central  American  Bank  for  Eco- 
nomic Integration— CABEI — for  which 
President  Johnson  just  announced  an- 
other loan  of  $30  million.  These  loan 
funds  will  help  carry  out  valuable  multi- 
national infrastructure  works,  many  ol 
which  have  already  begun.  New  roads 
linking  country  to  country,  coast  to 
coast,  and  farm  to  city  will  foi-m  the 
circulatory  system  for  the  lifeblood  of 
regional  economic  growth. 

New  ports  for  sea  and  air  commerce,  a 
telecommunications  system  to  instantly 
link  the  Central  American  countries — 
these  and  other  projects  will  benefit  from 
our  assistance  to  the  Integration  Fund 
of  the  Central  American  Bank. 

President  Johnson  also  made  known 
during  his  visit  five  other  loans  totaling 
$35  million  which  will  bolster  individual 
countrj'  programs  in  education,  agricul- 
ture, and  rural  cooperative  development. 

An  S8  6  million  Alliance  for  Progress 
loan  to  Guatemala  will  assist  in  the  ex- 
pansion and  upgrading  of  the  primary 
school  .s.vstem:  a  SI. 9  million  loan  will 
help  carry  out  a  comprehensive  reform 
of  the  public  education  system  of  El  Sal- 
vador, including  use  of  instructional 
tele\ision :  Honduras  will  accelerate  agri- 
cultural development  through  a  $9.5  mil- 
lion loan:  Nicaraguan  rural  electrifica- 
tion will  receive  a  miphty  boost  from  a 
$10.2  million  loan  to  help  build  three 
consumer-owned  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives: and  Costa  Rica's  private  devel- 
opment bank  will  continue  its  valuable 
.■support  to  industrial  and  agrarian 
growth  through  a  S5  million  loan. 

This  AID  assistance  in  key  sectors  will 
provide  additional  impulse  to  the  area's 
forward  movement. 

AID-.supported  pi'ograms  in  Central 
American  education  have  assisted  in  pro- 
viding 8.7  million  textbooks  and  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  teaching  manuals. 

President  Johnson  underlined  the  key 
role  of  education  in  his  remarks  at  a 
primary  school  bearing  his  name  in  El 


Salvador.  Speaking  to  the  students  and 
teachers,  he  said: 

These  free  textbooks,  this  fine  building 
and-  most  important^  -these  willing  and  able 
teachers  are  yours.  They  offer  their  wisdom 
and  education  that  can  free  you  to  live  good 
lives. 

I  am  sure  the  President's  brief  visit 
to  Central  America  will  reap  long-lasting 
benefits  in  mutual  understanding  and 
c(X>peration.  We  can  help  assure  that  this 
will  be  so  by  lending  our  wholehearted 
support  to  the  much-needed  programs 
in  national  and  regional  .socioeconomic 
development  I  have  mentioned. 

The  AID  program  in  Central  America 
has  borne  an  abundant  harvest.  Let  us 
show  our  appreciation  by  giving  un- 
stinted supix)rt  to  a  furtherance  of  these 
programs  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress 

SECURITY  IN  ISRAEL  AND  PRESER- 
VATION OP  PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST— MUTUAL  DEFENSE  PACT 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1965  I 
introduced  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
146  and  in  1967  I  introduced  Hou.se  Con- 
current Resolution  353  pi'oposing  that 
for  the  security  of  Israel  and  also  for  the 
pi'eservation  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  the  United  States  and  Israel  enter 
into  a  mutual  defense  pact  so  that  Israel 
should  have  the  same  relationship,  as  it 
related  to  our  defending  her  against  ag- 
gression, that  Turkey  and  Greece  and 
other  NATO  members  have  with  us. 

I  have  pointed  out  again  and  again 
how  imperative  it  is  for  us  to  let  the 
Russians,  as  well  as  the  Arabs,  know 
that  we  will  defend  Israel  against  ag- 
gression. As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  Presi- 
dents in  the  past  have  issued  statements 
from  time  to  time  that  we  would  defend 
the  territorial  integrity  of  Israel  along 
with  other  states  in  the  Middle  East 
against  aggression.  But  a  formal  mutual 
defen.se  treaty  such  as  we  have  with 
NATO  members  would  leave  no  possible 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  either  the  Arabs 
or  the  Russians  about  our  determined  de- 
fense of  Israel  in  case  she  is  attacked  and 
her  independence  threatened.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  Middle  East,  as  the  stra- 
tegic militarj-  crossroads  in  the  defense 
of  that  area  against  the  spread  of  mili- 
tant communism,  is  ntal  to  the  U.S.  na- 
tional  interest. 

Since  the  6-day  war  of  last  year  we 
have  seen  Russia  rearm  Arab  neighbors 
of  Israel  which  can  be  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  incurring  aggression.  I  am  glad 
that  the  United  States  is  now  making 
available  to  Israel  jet  fighter  planes.  We 
should  make  available  to  Israel  what- 
ever military  equipment  is  necessar>'  to 
insure  her  security  and  independence 
against  the  Arab  and  Russian  threats 
supported  by  ?  vast  armament  of  Rus- 
sian weapons  of  the  latest  character. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  verj-  much  pleased 
that   the    Miami    Herald    of   Tuesday, 
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same  extremes 
talk  of   a  re- 
lit Is  Incumbent 
rly    the    United 
lat   will   assure 


July  9,  1968,  strongly  supports  the  reso- 
lution which  I  have  been  proposing  since 
1965  that  there  be  a  muti^l  defense  {>act 
between  the  United  Statte  and  Israel.  I 
incorporate  the  able  MlaBii  Herald  edi- 
torial of  that  date  at  this  place  in  the 
Record  Immediately  folfcwlng  my  re- 
marks: I  also  include  after  the  Miami 
Herald  editorial  my  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject and  the  resolution  %  introduced  In 
January  1965: 

(Prom   the  Miami  Herald|  July  9.    1968| 

An  Israel-United  States  TRiATy  for  Defense 

Is  Overdue 

Is  a  break-through  near  |ti  the  year-long 
Arab- Israeli  crisis? 

Or  do  we  have  at  hand  ip  break-out — the 
outbreak  of  another  war? 

The  answer  may  be  No  In  foth  cases.  Egyp- 
tian President  Nasser,  who  lias  been  In  Mos- 
cow for  several  days,  pron^ftses  on  the  one 
hand  that  his  country  "will  liberate  Arab 
territory  conquered  by  Is^el  with  Soviet 
help"  but  on  the  other  &hc%3  some  Interest 
In  the  "Insufflclent"  peacekeeping  resolution 
of  the  United  Nations  / 

No  break-through  to  peac^  can  come  until 
Israel  Is  recognized  by  Its  t  neighbors  as  a 
sovereign  state.  Egypt  seemed  to  be  leaning 
to  this  premise  when  Ita  foreign  minister  said 
In  Ck>penhagen  that  Cairo  %as  prepared  to 
accept  the  reality  of  Israel's^  existence. 

But  Nasser  dashed  that  k>ne  with  cold 
water.  H»  chose  the  Moscow  iK)dlum  again  for 
denouncing  Israel  and  Its  jlmperlallst  pa- 
trons." 

So  It  goes,  hot  and  cold 
of   temperattire  hover  aroui 
newed  war.  In  the  meantlmi 
on    the    West,    and    partlcul: 
States,    to   take   every  step 
the  maintenance  of  a  frlendlj^  power  base  In 
the  Middle  East.  J 

Nasser's  mere  presence  In  %e  Soviet  Union 
Is  disquieting  enough.  Pew  \^ltors  In  recent 
years  have  been  subjected  to>i  stronger  dose 
of.  shall  we  say,  the  Red  cq*pet  treatment. 
The  Soviet  conunltment  %o  Middle  East 
hegemony  (and  there's  an  imperialist  pa- 
tron" for  you)  is  spelled  out  Si  even  stronger 
terms  by  the  prevalence  ofjthe  Red  Fleet 
In  the  Mediterranean,  Egypl|an  and  Syrian 
naval  bases,  a  flood  of  armani^nt  and  a  cres- 
cendo of  propaganda.  • 
But  what  of  the  West?  j 
The  Pentagon  or  the  State%3epartment  or 
both  are  still  side-stepping  ferael's  need  of 
the  Phantom  fighter-bomber 'while  Moscow 
Is  showering  the  United  Arab  Republic  with 
sophisticated  arms.  The  few  Hawk  missile 
batteries  consigned  to  Israel  are  helpful,  but 
they  are  purely  defensive  and.  anyway,  Israel 
already  has  Hawks. 

This  official  difference  has  puzzled  the  Is- 
raelis. They  also  realize,  as  our  Jay  Bushln- 
sky  pointed  out  In  a  dispatch  Sunday  from 
Tel  Aviv,  that  "legally  speaking  the  United 
States  would  not  be  obligated  to  help  I.srael 
were  she  faced  with  a  Joint  Arab-Soviet 
attack." 

We  repeat:  The  Middle  East  Is  the  worlds 
strategic  military  crossroads. 

We  repeat:  Defense  of  that  area  against  the 
spread  of  militant  communism  is  vital  to  the 
U.S.  national  interest. 

We  repeat:  The  only  power  base  available 
to  the  West  between  Turkey  and  the  Atlantic 
Is  tiny  but  tough  Israel. 

We  repeat:  .\  treaty  of  mutual  defense 
between  Israel  and  the  U.S.  is  long  overdue. 
Such  an  event  would  be  the  strongest  pos- 
sible deterrent  to  another  Soviet  war  of  ag- 
gression in  Arab  guise. 

H.  Con.  Res.   146 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 

(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 

of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States  will 

Join  and  assist  any  victim  of  aggression  in 


the  Middle  East;  and  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that,  since  the  only  aggression 
which  is  seriously  threatened  In  the  Middle 
East  la  Arab  aggression  ivgainst  Israel,  It 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  peace  if  the  United 
States  enters  into  a  mutual  defense  treaty 
with  Israel. 

|FYom    the  Congressional  Record.   May   12, 
1966] 

Nassers  Recklessness  Threatens  World 
Peace 
Mr  Pepper.  Mr  Speaker,  in  the  tinderbox 
that  Is  the  Middle  East,  fiery  words  and  reck- 
less actions  could  Ignite  a  world  conflagra- 
tion, threatening  the  lives  of  all  of  us.  It 
Is  Just  such  flery  words  and  reckless  actions 
which  have  characterized  the  recent  con- 
duct of  Egypt's  dictator.  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser 
has  been  threatening  preventive  war  against 
the  State  of  Israel,  continuing  military  ad- 
ventures in  the  state  of  Yemen,  and  threat- 
ening to  seize  parts  of  Saudi  Arabia.  This 
man  must  be  stopped  before  he  is  responsible 
for  the  deaths  of  millions. 

If  this  statement  sounds  alarmist  to  vou, 
I  ask  you  to  consider  the  situation  In  which 
Nasser's  paranoiac  actions  are  taking  place. 
Here's  how  the  independent  rlghtwing  Arab 
newspaper  Al  Jarida  of  Beirut  reported  the 
comments  of  "a  qualified  military  source"  on 
Nasser's  preventive  war  threat  against 
Israel :  y 

"How  can  Egypt  launch  its  preventive  war? 
It  Is  known  that  the  Israeli  radar  opposite 
Egyptian  frontiers  would  be  unable  to  de- 
tect Egyptian  aircraft  approaching  at  an  al- 
titude of  100  meters.  The  distance  between 
the  border  and  Demona  station  (where  un 
atomic  reactor  Is  located  In  Israel)  Is  only 
120  kilometers  which  takes  only  three  min- 
utes to  reach  by  a  plane.  Israeli  planes 
need  about  Ave  minutes  to  be  In  the  air  and 
live  more  to  reach  Demona.  This  leaves 
seven  minutes  for  Egyptian  aircraft  to  hit 
and  run,  without  combat  with  Israeli  air- 
craft." ■ 

This  chilling  analysis  goes  on  to  spell  out 
the  possible  tise  of  commandoes  to  destroy 
underground  installations,  the  use  of  .sup'- 
porting  artillery  from  Jordan,  and  the  sub- 
sequent intervention  of  the  United  States 
with  the  6th  Fleet,  after  the  damage  had 
been  done.  It  suggests  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  likely  to  Intervene  on  the  side  of 
the  Arabs,  with  the  United  States  merely 
preserving  Israel  border  lines  but  not  help- 
ing Israel  to  take  revenge.  The  analysis  con- 
cludes: 

"The  US.  may  even  force  Israel  to  accept 
certain  conditions  in  an  attempt  to  solve  the 
Palestine  question  permanently,  such  as  the 
partition  plan.  In  any  case.  Israel  would  be 
the  loser." 

I  personally  have  no  great  faith  in  the 
ability  of  anyone  to  predict  the  course  of 
a  war  in  advance.  Many  military  analysts 
gravely  underestimated  what  the  tiny  new 
State  of  Israel  could  do  when  it  was  attacked 
from  all  sides  18  years  ago  on  gaining  its 
independence.  I  call  this  grim  analvsis  to 
your  attention  because  I  think  it  does  bring 
home  two  things  which  are  undeniable.  The 
present  policies  of  the  United  States  do  leave 
Israel  facing  grave  peril.  And,  as  a  result  of 
that,  there  Is  grave  danger  of  head-on  con- 
flict of  the  great  powers  in  the  Middle  East, 
threatening  not  only  that  area  but  the  en- 
tire world. 

This  is  hardly  the  situation  one  would 
like  to  be  able  to  report  as  another  year  of 
Israel  Independence  gets  underway,  with  all 
its  promise  of  continuing  phenomenal  prog- 
ress in  so  many  fields.  But  I  think  all  of  us 
who  admire  the  achievements  Israel  has 
made  since  those  heroic  days  when  Israel 
Independence  was  first  proclaimed  and  de- 
fended,   still    realize    that    Israel's    national 


security,   then   as   now.   must   be   the  prime 
concern. 

What  can  we  do  to  further  that  security 
today  against  the  threats  of  Nasser  and  the 
thrusts  of  other  hostile  Arab  neighbors? 

As  many  of  you  know,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year.  I  Introduced  a  concurrent  of  this 
year.  I  introduced  a  concurrent  resolution. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  146,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  It  would  be  in 
the  Interest  of  peace  if  the  United  States 
entered  Into  a  mutual  defense  treaty  with 
Israel  Surely  one  effective  thing  our  country 
can  do  is  to  remove  any  shadow  of  doubt 
that  may  exist  In  the  minds  of  Nasser  and 
his  allies  of  our  firm  resolve  and  inflexible 
determination  to  protect  Israel  and  to  punish 
any  aggressor.  Immediately,  directly,  and 
thoroughly  I  urge  approval  of  this  resolu- 
tion and  the  negotiation  of  such  a  treaty 

We  must  also  seek  to  strengthen  Israel's 
own  defenses  against  any  demoniacal  plots 
which  Nasser  contemplates.  I  was  proud  to 
Join  a  number  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  earlier  this  year  in  writing 
to  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  to  urge  greater 
efforts  by  our  Government  In  this  regard  We 
wrote  the  Secretary  that  the  arms  buildup  of 
the  Arab  countries  Is  a  direct  result  of  the 
policies  of  Nasser,  who  has  promised  that  a 
war  with  Israel  is  inevitable.  We  stated  our 
belief  that  It  is  Imperative  that  the  United 
States  take  effective  measures  to  strengthen 
Israel's  defenses  in  order  to  deter  those  who 
menace  her  security. 

I  shall  also  work  during  the  present  session 
of  the  Congress  to  tighten  up  the  provisions 
of  our  food  distribution  programs  overseas 
There  must  be  no  possibility  that  Na.sser  may 
indirectly  use  food  intended  for  the  needy 
as  a  method  of  devoting  more  resources  to 
the  production  of  products  which  he  can 
then  barter  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  ex- 
change for  ;uTns.  If  clear  guarantees  canno» 
be  given,  then  we  must  end  all  such  assist 
■once. 

And  I  believe  our  Government  should  also 
make  it  clear  that  further  dangerously  be- 
Ugerent  words  and  actions  of  Gamal  Abdel 
Nasser  will  bring  about  Increasingly  strong 
sanctions  from  this  country,  including  the 
presentation  of  charges  before  the  United 
Nations. 

It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that  through  such 
firmness  on  our  part  we  can  help  to  assure 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  as  Israel  begins  her 
19th  year  of  Independence.  I  am  confident 
that  In  so  doing  we  will  be  making  a  further 
contribution  to  the  peace  of  the  world  as 
well. 


Juhj 
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[Prom    the   Congressional   Record,   June   6 

1966) 

The  Law  on  .Aid  to  Nasser 

Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mav  12.  in  .i 
speech  delivered  on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber 
and  entitled  "Nasser's  Recklessness  Threat- 
ens World  Peace. "  I  summarized  the  actions 
which  I  felt  this  country  should  take  to 
help  prevent  the  eruption  of  a  war  in  the 
Middel  East  which  could  engulf  all  humanity. 
One  of  these  actions  was  to  prevent  Gamal 
Abdel  Nasser  from  using  food  which  we 
supply  for  the  relief  of  hunger  in  Egjpt 
as  a  method  of  devoting  more  resotu-ces  to 
the  production  of  products  which  he  can 
then  barter  with  Communist  countries  In  ex- 
change for  armaments. 

I  was  encouraged  to  read  Secretarj-  of 
State  Dean  Rusk's  statement  5  days  later 
about  the  rash  of  anti-American  statements 
and  threats  from  Cairo.  Secretary  Rusk  said 
these  were  giving  President  Johnson's  ad- 
ministration pause  in  continuing  surplus 
assistance  to  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
However,  these  food  shipments,  which  should 
be  cut  off  completely,  are  still  continu- 
ing, and  I  have  written  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  an  explanation.  More  than 
antl-Amerlcan    statements   should    motivate 


the  Administration  in  cutting  aid  to  Nas- 
ser. I  Include  the  text  of  my  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  this  point  In  the 
Record 

'Ji'NE  3.  1966. 
"The  Honorable  Dean  Rusk, 
"Secretary  of  State. 
"Department  of  State. 
"Washington.  DC. 

"Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Your  statement  on 
May  17  that  anti-American  threats  from 
Cairo  were  causing  the  .Administration  to  re- 
view Its  policy  on  giving  surplus  food  iisslst- 
ance  to  the  United  -Arab  Republic  was  en- 
couraging to  ine.  However,  I  liave  heard 
nothing  further  about  this. 

"I  want  to  call  to  your  attention  the 
intent  of  the  Congre-ss  in  amending  Section 
620  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  three  years 
ago,  entitled  ■Prohibitions  against  Furnish- 
ing Assistance  '  At  that  time,  as  you  know, 
paragraph  d)  was  added,  barring  assistance, 
including  surplus  food,  to  any  country  which 
the  President  determines  Is  engaging  in  or 
preparing  for  .iggressive  military  efforts  di- 
rected against  any  country  receiving  assist- 
ance from  the  United  States.  The  ban  would 
continue  in  effect  until  the  President  deter- 
mined that  such  military  efforts  or  prepara- 
tions had  ceased  and  had  reported  to  the 
Congress  that  he  had  received  assurances 
satisfactory  to  him  that  they  would  not  be 
renewed. 

"This  amendment  was  referred  to  In  the 
Congress  at  the  time  as  the  anti-Nasser' 
amendment,  because  it  was  aimed  at  cutting 
off  foreign  aid  to  any  country  threatening 
peace  in  the  manner  of  Gamal  Abdel  Na.sser 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic.  Heeding  the 
request  of  the  Executive  Branch  to  permit 
the  exercise  of  Presidential  discretion  m  the 
matter,  the  Congress  made  the  ban  on  aid 
contingent  up>on  a  Presidential  determina- 
tion that  the  country  was  engaging  in  or 
preparing  for  aggressive  military  efforts.  A 
good  many  of  us  had  some  misgivings  ibout 
this  discretionary  feature,  inasmuch  as  the 
President  is  normally  dependent  upon  the 
advice  he  receives  from  a  Department  of 
State  which  has  long  been  regarded  as  un- 
(^iuly  sympathetic  to  the  Arab  side  of  Arab- 
Israeli  relations.  That  such  aggressive  prep- 
arations were  being  made  at  the  time 
seemed  obvious  to  any  careful  observer  of 
the  Middle  Eastern  scene. 

"Mr.  Secretary,  such  aggressive  preparations 
.ire  now  obvious  not  only  to  the  careful  ob- 
erver.  but  they  are  ob\ious  to  all  mankind, 
m  Nasser's  recent  deeds  as  well  as  words. 
For  some  time  your  Department  iias  been 
turning  the  other  cheek  to  Nasser,  but  what 
is  the  result?  He  not  only  continues  to 
build  and  to  .icquire  arms  disproportionate 
to  any  legitimate  defense  needs  of  his  eco- 
nomically hard-pressed  people,  but  he  is 
endeavoring  to  acquire  both  nuclear  and 
conventional  armaments  from  the  Com- 
munist bloc.  He  threatens  preventive  war 
.igalnst  Israel  and  the  seizure  of  towns  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  both  of  which  countries  re- 
ceive assistance  from  the  United  States. 

"May  I  respectfully  ask,  Mr.  Secretary, 
ivhether  yoti  iiave  any  doubt  that  the  intent 
')f  the  Congress  under  present  circumstances 
is  that  aid  to  Nasser  be  cut  off  completely? 
.And  if  you  agree  with  me  that  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  about  this,  would  vou  be 
■..'ood  enoi;gh  to  advise  me  what  steps  you 
re  taking  or  recommending  to  terminate 
I  xistine  contracts  with  Nasser  and  prevent 
any  renewal  of  them? 

"Warmest  regards,  and 

"Believe  me, 

"Always  sincerely. 

"Claude  Pepper." 

I  From  the  Congressional  Record, 
May   18.   1967) 

NlNETEE.VTH    ANNHERSARY    OF    ISRAEL 

Independence 
Mr.    Pepper.  Mr.    Speaker,    you    will    recall 
iiow  Plated  all   of  us  who  had  long  fought 


for  the  Independence  of  Israel  and  the  resto- 
ration of  that  great  land  to  its  lustrous  place 
in  the  family  of  nations  were  on  May  15.  19 
years  ago,  when  Israel,  with  the  hearty  rec- 
ognition and  support  of  our  country,  became 
an  independent  nation. 

The  dream  of  the  wandering  Jew  who  for 
2.000  years  had  tramped,  often  prodded  and 
persecuted,  across  the  face  of  the  earth, 
seeking  ever  to  return  once  more  to  his  old 
home  in  the  sacred  soil  of  Israel  hrid  been 
realized. 

Now.  19  years  later.  Israel  Is  again  a  great 
state,  dedicated  and  determined  to  preserve 
its  integrity,  territorial,  economic,  intellec- 
tual, and  spiritual.  It  is  not  only  the  citadel 
but  the  symbol  of  democracy  in  tlie  Middle 
East:  it  has  brought  new  techniques  and 
shown  a  new  way  of  life  to  that  ancient  part 
of  the  good  earth. 

In  this  morning's  news,  however  there 
were  items  concerning  the  recent  movement 
of  Egyptian  troops  toward  the  borders  of 
Israel  and  strong  indications  that  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  Syrians  were  planning  another 
raid  into  Israeli  territory.  Other  announce- 
ments in  the  last  few  days  have  shown  again 
the  refiusal  of  the  SjTlans  to  abide  by  the 
decisions  of  the  Mixed  Armistice  Commis- 
sion and  their  continued  intransigence  over 
the  issues  of  the  demilitarized  zone.  Once 
again,  the  Arab  states  have  raised  a  loaded 
and  primed  weapon  to  the  head  of  the  Is- 
raelis and  have  threatened  to  pull  the  i,rlggcr 
that  may  mean  the  death  of  the  only  democ- 
racy in  the  Middle  East. 

But  to  the  valiant  people  of  Israel,  living 
in  this  constant  state  of  fear  for  their  very 
existence  is  nothing  new.  They  have  faced 
the  tyranny  of  .Arab  ;iggresslveness  for  the 
past  19  years  without  ever  lowering  for  a 
orlef  moment  their  determination,  their  de- 
votion, their  perseverance  or  their  resolve. 
Tlie  nation  they  have  created  from  a  barren 
and  hostile  land,  literally  devoid  of  the  sim- 
plest amenities,  is  a  nation  that  shall  last  as 
long  as  free  men  have  the  last  vestige  of 
power  to  resist  the  unreasonable  attempts  of 
dictatorial  rulers  bent  on  their  destruction. 

Prom  the  most  humble  beginnings,  the 
Israeli  people  have  risen  to  a  position  of 
respect  and  dignity  In  the  world  community. 
Progress  is  a  word  made  obsolete  by  the  hard 
working  Jews  now  living  in  the  ancient  and 
venerated  land  where  the  projihets  and  kings 
of  the  Hebrew  people  first  established  the 
chosen  nation.  Centuries  of  wandering  amoni? 
hostile  and  unfriendly  nations  did  not  dull 
the  zeal  or  the  creativity  of  the  Jews,  for 
their  nation  has  become,  in  19  short  years, 
the  model  of  excellence  and  growth  for  the 
whole  world.  The  greatest  tribute  that  can  be 
given,  so  it  is  said,  is  imitation.  In  em^erging 
nations  in  Africa  and  Asia.  Israeli  teachers 
are  showing  young  men  and  women  the 
methods  and  techniques  used  in  Israel  so 
that  the  newer  countries  can  copy  them  and 
try  to  gain  the  self-respect  that  comes  with 
independence. 

We  owe  a  great  deal  to  Israel  and  to  the 
courageous  people  who  have  btiUt  this  land. 
Israel  has  demonstrated  that  diligence  and 
labor  can  still  pave  the  way  to  success.  The 
brave  men  and  women  of  this  beleaguered 
slate  have  shown  the  world  that  the  spirit 
of  the  pioneer  did  not  die  with  the  19th 
century.  Despite  the  belligerent  Arab  states 
surounding  the  oasis  of  Justice  in  Israel,  the 
p>eople  of  the  land  that  produced  our  Judeo- 
Chrtstlan  heritage  have  never  lowered  their 
hopes  for  the  future. 

Israel  should  not  have  to  burden  herself 
with  a  liiJge  defense  force  to  protect  herself 
.against  Arab  and  communistic  aggression. 
That  protection  should  be  afforded  by  the 
United  Nations.  If  the  United  Nations  is 
unwilling  or  incapable  of  affording  such 
security.  I  think,  pursuant  to  my  resolution 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  146.  the  United 
States  and  Israel  should  enter  into  a  mutual  • 
defense   pact   so   that   the   aggressors   would 


know  that  if  the  Integrity  of  Israel  is  threflt- 
ended  the  United  States  will  come  to  her 
defense  I  believe  that  is  the  poUcy  of  our 
country  btit  that  policy  would  be  clear  be- 
yond any  possibility  of  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  the  Arabs  and  Communists  if  we  were  to 
enter  into  a  formal  instrument  of  such 
character. 

It  IS  with  great  pride  that  I  join  the  many 
friends  of  Israel  during  these  days  of  celebra- 
tions and  add  my  congratulations  to  the 
flood  of  good  wishes  that  descends  upon  this 
great  state  in  the  Middle  East.  On  this  10th 
.innlversary  of  the  independence  of  the  State 
of  Israel,  we  honor  the  achievements  of  the 
Israelis  and  offer  our  fervent  wish  that  they 
thall  continue  to  enjoy  ever  more  satisfying 
siicce.ss. 

I  From  the  Congressional  Record.  Mav  22, 
19671 

The  Time  Has  Come  To  Approve  Con- 
gressman Pepper's  Mutual  Defense  Treaty 
With   Israel 

Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  holocaust  of 
world  war  III  may  burst  upon  our  country 
and  the  world  if  war  develops  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  The  only  way  such  a  danger  can  be 
avoided  effectively  is  for  the  i>eace-loving 
countries  to  act  decisively,  and  to  act  now. 

The  United  States  should  immediately 
lay  before  the  United  Nations  the  situa- 
tion In  the  Middle  East  and  insist  on  the 
restoration  of  the  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping force  to  the  Israel -Egyptian  border 
and  decisive  action  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  prevent  war  This  is  almost 
the  last  chance  of  the  United  Nations  to  re- 
tain the  respect  of  the  world  as  a  peace- 
keeping body.  If  it  fails  in  this  crisis,  the 
great  cause  of  the  United  Nations  will  suffer 
immeasurable  loss. 

If  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
cannot,  or  v/lll  not,  act,  the  United  States 
should  go  into  the  Assembly  and  ask  that 
body  to  act.  where  no  veto  is  f>ossible.  If  the 
Assembly  cannot,  or  will  not,  act,  then  the 
United  States,  in  the  Assembly,  should 
probably  call  for  volunteers  to  stipport  the 
peace  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter 

We  should  let  the  aggressors  know  the 
United  States  and  the  peace-loving  nations 
will  stand  by  the  side  of  Israel  and.  if  neces- 
.sary,  hurl  back  the  attackers,  if  the  "Little 
Hitler,"  Na.sser.  aided  and  encouraged  by  the 
Communists,  should  attack.  Delay  is 
dangerotis. 

The  last  two  great  wars  could  have  been 
avoided  if  the  United  States  and  the  peace- 
loving  nations  had  acted  in  time,  and  acted 
courageously  and   firmly. 

I  regret  that  the  United  States  has  not, 
as  I  have  repeatedly  urged,  entered  into 
another  defense  pact  with  Israel.  Then  there 
would  have  been  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
the  "Little  Hitlers"  as  to  where  we  stand. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  proposing  for 
some  time  that  the  United  States  enter  into 
;.  mutual  defense  treaty  with  Israel.  In  all 
of  the  foreign  aid  bills.  I  have  endeavored 
to  have  adopted  amendments  that  would 
;ib.solutely  forbid  any  benefits  under  those 
bills  to  be  offered  to  the  United  .Arab  Re- 
public. My  mutual  defense  treaty  legisla- 
tion. House  Concurrent  Resolution  353.  is  a 
\ery  simple  proposal  .'>,nd  I  have  permission 
r.t  this  time  to  have  this  resolution  reprinted 
in  t^e  Record; 

"H.  Con.  Res.  353 
"Resolved  by  the  Houae  of  Representatives 
I  the  Senate  concurring) .  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States  will 
join  and  assist  any  v-lctim  of  aggression  in 
the  Middle  East:  and  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that,  since  the  only  aggression 
which  is  seriously  threatened  in  the  Middle 
East  is  Arab  aggression  against  Israel,  it 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  peace  if  the 
United  States  enters  Into  a  mutual  defense 
ireatv  with  Israel." 
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CONGRESSMAN    CLAUDE   PEPPERS   REPORT    FROM 

Israel 
Mr  PEPPER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  Just  re- 
turned from  a  fact-nndtng  visit  to  Israel  and 
I  would  like  to  report  to  the  House  on  some 
Lp^U  Of  what  I  and  my  fellow  F lorldlans 
saw  in  this  most  exciting  nation  In  the  Mld- 
dtrEast.  our  purpose  In  going  to  Israe  was 
to  see  first  hand  the  results  of  the  war  of  la^t 
summer,  to  speak  with  leaders  =^nd  promi- 
nent people  in  the  stnte  of  Israel  and  to  in- 
vest igVte  the  problems  that  will  be  facing  the 
new  state  of  Israel  Our  trip  was  most  re- 
warding and.  as  might  be  expected,  the  Is- 
raelis were  hospitable,  enlightening,  and  very 

'^^There  is  little  need  for  ex:imlning  the  fan- 
tastic progress  of  Israel  for  the  Members  of 
the  House  since  I  am  sure  that  most  o    ub 
here  are  aware  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  Israel  and  of  the  tenacity  and  deter- 
mlnauon  of  the  Israeli  people.   In  the  brief 
span    of    two    decades,    the    people    of    Israel 
have    coriverted    a    wasted    and    abandoned 
desert  that  was  called  Palestine  into  the  gar- 
den that  Is  Israel.  Evidence  of  their  devotion 
and  hard  work  are  Indelibly  Inscribed  across 
the  land  of  the  Bible  and  the  reason  for  their 
remarkable   success   Is   undeniably   manUest 
in   the   faces   and   the   hearts  of  the   Israeli 
citizens    One  get*  the  very  clear  I'^Pr^slo^n 
after  spending  even  a  brief  time  with  these 
people   in   their  land   that  there  can  be  no 
challenge  too  great,  no  obstacle  too  Imposing^ 
and  no  threat  too  grave  to  shake  their  faith 
in   their   God   or   their   faith   in   themselves. 
\t  a  Ome  when  the  world  Is  subjected  to  the 
decadent   thinking   of    hippies  and   malcon- 
tents   it  is  very  refreshing  to  see  a  nation 
of  people  whose  honorable  Intentions  are  to 
build,  create,  and  develop  a  society  of  free- 
dom and  a  culture  of  progress. 

We  had  the  distinct  honor  and  pleasure 
to  visit  with  many  of  the  Israel  people  and 
we  were   again   impressed   with   the   honesty 
and    the    forthrlghtness    of    these    sons    and 
daughters    of    the    ancient    Hebrews.    Their 
elected  leaders  and  representatives  displayed 
a  magnanimity  that  should  be  the  humbling 
model  for  all  men  everywhere  who  serve  their 
fellow  man  In  positions  of  public  trust.  Re- 
gardless of  the  exalted  position  or  title,  the 
Israel  leaders  demonstrate  a  humility  and  a 
candor  that   truly   makes   them  servants   of 
the  people  and  of  the  state  of  Israel.  We  were 
constantly  aware  of  the  fact  that  reason  and 
logic  dictated  the  actions  of  the  Israel  lead- 
ers and  that  the  nation  was  being  governed 
with  intelligence.  For  any  who  would  express 
doubts  of  the  viability  of  the  state  of  Israel, 
may  I  set  their  minds  at  ease  once  and  for 
all     the  Israelis  are   capable,  dedicated   and 
determined  and  their  nation  shall  endure. 

But  after  traveling  through  this  land  and 
seeing  the  territory  gained  from  the  recent 
victory  over  aggression,  one  very  clear  fact 
emerged.  The  state  of  Israel  Is  still  vulnerable 
to  the  attacks  of  the  Arab  states  which  stand 
waiting  at  the  borders  for  the  chance  to  at- 
tempt again  the  destruction  of  Israel.  The 
Golden  Heights,  the  positions  formerly  held 
by  the  Syrian  artillery,  are  now  In  the  hands 
of  the  Israelis  and  the  Arab  war  machine  has 
been    defused— temporarily     In    the    Sinai 
desert  the  former  lines  held  by  the  Egyptian 
Armies  of  Colonel  Nasser  are  filling  with  sand 
and  the  menace  to  the  Negev  has  beeti  re- 
moved—temporarily. Along  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan    River,    the    Jordanian    and    Iraqui 
Armies  are  at  bay.  held  back  by  the  Israel  de- 
fense  forces   that   patrol   this  new    frontier. 
But  again,  the  unsettled  peace  that  has  been 
imposed  by  Israel  Is  only  temporary.  Sullen 
faces  across  those  borders  reflect  the  state- 
ments of  leaders  In  the  Arab  capitals.  They 
will  try  again  to  destroy  Israel  and  they  will 
try  again  to  massacre  the  Jews. 

Aa  long  as  the  state  of  Israel  exists,  and 
that  will  be  for  many  centuries  I  know,  the 
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Arab  States  will  try  to  breach  the  fortress  of 
democracy  that  Is  Israel  We  do  not  fear  for 
the  life  of  Israel  today  for  we  know  that  the 
Israelis  have  proven  their  tenacity  and  their 
military  abilities  three  times  in  the  past  two 
decades  against  their  Arab  tormentors.  But 
Russian  advisers  are  now  in  Uie  capitals 
of  the  Arab  countries,  and  Russian  weapons 
are  reappearing  In  the  Arab  armies  Recently, 
there  were  claims  that  Russian  plloU  were 
fighting  in  the  Yemen  civil  war  for  the  Re- 
publican government  Is  It  possible  that  the 
Russians  will  be  assuming  a  larger  role  in  the 
military  affairs  of  the  Arab  States  In  the 
future?  .    . 

As    long   as   the    Israelis    must    keep    their 
weapons   at   their   sides   during   tJielr  every 
hour    the  building  of  the  Israeli  society  Is 
hindered    by    the    imposition    of    the    con- 
stant   viUgaiice    forced    on    them    by    their 
bellicose  neighbors.   As  long  as    Israel   must 
stand  alone  as  she  did  In   1948.   1956.   and 
1967   the  realization  of  the  potential  of  Israel 
cannot    be    completed.    The   diversion    of   so 
much  of  Israel's  limited  resoiu-ces  for  the  de- 
fense  establishment   constitutes   a  drain   on 
the  Israeli   people  and  the  Israeli   economy 
that  would  cripple  a  lesser  nation.  If  Israel 
could  apply  the  energy  that  is  now  by  neces- 
sltv  used  for  defense  to  the  problems  of  prog- 
ress, the  results  would  be  even  more  reward- 
ing than  those  already  achieved. 

There  Is  one  very  sure  and  very  positive 
way  to  rectify  the  dilemma  of  Israel  that 
takes  so  mucli  away  from  the  vitality  of  the 
nation  for  use  on  the  battlefield  and  along 
the  borders,  and  that  is  to  find  a  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  But  we  and  the 
Israelis  must  wait  for  reason  and  logic  to 
come  to  the  Arab  capitals  and  the  wait  may 
be  a  long  one.  The  United  States  can  imple- 
ment that  peace  by  Joining  with  Israel  In  a 
defense  pact  that  will  guarantee  the  security 
of  Israel  The  purposes  served  would  be  two- 
fold: first,  the  Arab  States  would  realize  that 
their  next  aggression  would  entangle  them 
with  the  United  States,  a  prospect  which 
they  fear-  and.  second,  the  people  of  Israel 
could  continue  with  the  task  they  have  set 
for  themselves  of  building  a  viable,  progres- 
sive nation  In  the  Middle  East. 

My  support  for  a  mutual  defense  pact  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  State  of 
Israel  is  nothing  new  I  have  advocated  such 
a  binding  agreement  between  the  two  na- 
tions for  many  vears.  Before  this  House  at 
the  present  time  is  a  bill  which  I  have  rein- 
troduced that  would  create  a  mutual  defense 
pact  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  State  of  Israel.  My  recent  trip  to 
Israel  convinced  me  even  more  that  the  sug- 
gestion of  that  bill  is  valid  and  that  the  best 
Interests  of  both  nations  can  be  served  by  the 
establishment  of  a  mutual  defense  pact.  The 
United  States  will  protect  the  only  true 
democracy  In  the  Middle  East  and  will  tell 
the  world  that  this  Nation  will  stand  In  sup- 
port of  democracy. 

The  advantages  to  the  Arab  States  are 
also  evident.  Without  the  prospect  of  a  war 
with  Israel,  mavbe  the  Arab  States  could 
start  solving  some  of  their  own  problems 
and  begin  to  help  their  own  people.  A  firm 
US  commitment  would  tell  the  Russians 
that  this  Nation  will  stand  by  the  freedom 
of  Israel  and  that  the  Middle  East  can  no 
longer  be  the  battleground  between  their 
puppets  and  democracy.  A  pledge  to  the 
people  of  Israel  will  act  as  a  stimulant  to 
other  beleaguered  nations  that  the  Unltea 
States  will  stand  by  them  when  their  liberty 
Is  threatened. 

Around  the  world,  the  United  States  Is  be- 
ing challenged  dally  and  the  democracies  are 
under  a  constant  barrage  from  the  commu- 
nists and  the  dictators.  It  Is  a  time  of  trial 
and  It  Is  the  time  for  a  firm  resolve  that 
freedom  shall  not  die  before  the  onslaught  of 
totalitarianism.  The  United  States  of  America 
Is  the  foremost  democracy  that  the  world 
has  ever  known  and  it  Is  the  duty  and  the 


privilege  of  this  Nation  to  insure  the  contin- 
uation of  freedom.  Let  us  Join  with  the  home 
of  liberty  in  the  Middle  East,  the  State  of 
Israel  In  a  common  commitment  that  the 
freedom  we  cherish  shall  not  tall  before  the 
sword  of  tyranu. 
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"THIRTY  YEARS  OF   PROGRESSIVE 
PUBLIC       SERVICE-  —  BY       MRS 
FRANCES  CLARK  HANDLER 
Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous con.sent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this   point   in   the   Record   and   include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Florida  i.s 
pleased  to  claim  many  great  sons  and 
daughters.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Flor- 
ida State  Poetiy  Society  is  headed  by  a 
dyiiamic  woman  who  resides  in  my  dis- 
trict  She  has  written  some  moving  and 
inspiring    poetry    which    I    have    been 
pleased  to  share  with  my  coUeacues  m 
the  past.  I  have  recently  come  upon  a 
poem  she  wrote  for  the  Florida   State 
Industrial  Commissions  magazine.   In- 
tercom. I  think   that  this  poem   serves 
not  onlv  our  State  employees  but  those 
hard  working  and  diligent  Federal  em- 
ployees as  well. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  place  Mrs.  Prances 
Clark  Handler's  poem.  "Thirty  Years  of 
Progressive  Public  Service."  at  this  point 
in  the  Congressional  Record  following 
my  remarks: 
THIRTY  Years  of  Progressive  Public  Service 

,By  Prances  Clark  Handler.  RPL) 
It  takes  more  than  a  dream,  much  more,  to 

become   a   reality. 
When  that  dream  encompasses  the  vasiness 

of  all  humanity. 
And  when  a  man  as  great  as  our  President 

Looked  upon  the  horizon  and  made  his  goal 

a   star:  .„, 

Then  came  the  WPA.  CCC.  FERA.  NYA  and 

our  present  FSES. 
Born    in   depression    times,    which    help    the 

thing  to  stress. 
The    Alphabet    Agencies    they    were    called 

facetiously. 
But  the  untold  good  they  did.  was  for  ones 

like  vou  and  me. 
Came  other  greats  like  Hathaway  and  Nor- 
wood to  do  their  bit. 
And  the  Merit  System  and  D.  O.  T.  became 

a  part  of  it. 
War  Manpower   Commission   came   In   wltn 

World  War  II. 
Bringing     technological     changes,     as     sucn 

things  always  do. 
V.  E.  R.s  and  counselors  needed,  as  know- 
ledge  was  refined. 
Then  unemployment  Insurance  to  ease  the 

harassed  mind. 
The  handicapped  were  brought  up  front  to 

take  their  place. 
Pull   service   covered   everyone,   so   no   man 

would  lose  face. 
And  those  who  had   no  skill,  or  could  not 

work  with  tools. 
JFK  established  MDTA,  which  brought  vo- 
cational schools  ^    -c.    a 
The   separation   in    '66   of   U.   C,    and   E.   S. 

came  atwut. 
Now.    half    of    E.    S.    effort    is    beamed    at 

youth,  we  proudly  shout. 
The  dream  and  the  star  envisioned  by  one 

man  with   an  ideal. 
Has   made   unemployment,   as   such,   almost 
unreal. 


For  .  .  .  thoee  who  are  not  working  and  main- 
taining dignity. 

Are  In  some  sort  of  training  ...  so  that  they 
soon  will  be. 

It  took  thirty  years  of  Inspired  effort  by 
many  and  many  a  one. 

So  the  unemployed  and  forgotten  man  can 
look   up   to   the   sun  I 

Alphabet  agencies:  and  Initials:  Legend: 
FDR.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt;  WPA. 
Works  Progress  Administration;  CCC,  Civi- 
lian Conservation  Corps;  FERA.  Florida 
Emergency  Relief  Adm  ;  VER.  Vets;  EMP. 
Rep.;  U.C.  Unemployment  Comp  ;  NYA.  Na- 
tional Youth  Adm.;  E.S  .  Employment  Serv- 
ice; JFK.  John  F  Kennedy;  MDTA.  Man- 
power Dev  and  Tr.  Act;  DOT.  Dictionary  of 
Dec,  Titles. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Pord),  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Bush  '  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford».  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  »at  the  re- 
(luest  of  Mr.  Zion)  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr,  Brown  of  Ohio,  for  15  minui.es,  on 
July  18. 

Mr.  KuPFERMAN.  for  30  minutes,  on 
July  17. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  10  minutes,  on 
July  18. 

Mr.  GooDELL,  for  30  minutes,  on 
July  17. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama,  today,  for  10 
:ninutes. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Reuss  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Nichols)  for  20  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
uaneous  matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ryan  and  to  include  certain  tables 
with  his  remarks  during  general  debate 
on  the  gun  control  bill. 

Mr.  Railsback  to  extend  remarks  and 
include  a  letter  from  Treasury  Depart- 
ment during  general  debate. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  to  have  his  spe- 
cial order  follow  immediately  after  the 
special  order  of  Mr.  Andrews  of  Ala- 
bama. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ZioN)  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter : ) 

Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Harrison  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Dickinson  in  tW'O  instances. 

Mr.  Cunningham  in  three  instances. 


Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Wydler. 
Mrs.  DvvYER. 
Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  ZwACH  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusetts  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  MlNSHALL. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

I  The  following  Members  '  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Nichols  >  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  Wright  in  four  in.stances. 

Mr.  Moorhead  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Marj'land  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Podell  in  tw-o  in.stances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Diggs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Gilbert. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Bevill. 

Mr.  Pepper  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  CoNYERS  in  two  in.stances. 

Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Pryor. 

Mr.  Teacue  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Boggs. 

Mr.  Patten  in  tw^o  instances. 

Mr.  Farbstein  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California. 

Mr.  Peighan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Dow  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Philbin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 


H.R.  14954.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  improve  vocational 
rehabilitation  training  for  service-connected 
veterans  by  authorizing  pursuit  of  such 
training  on  a  part-time  basis;  and 

HR.  16902.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  in  order  to  promote 
the  care  and  treatment  of  veterans  in  State 
veterans'  homes. 


ENROLLED    BILLS   SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R.  1879.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stanislaw 
and  JuUanna  Szymonlk; 

H.R.  4544.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giovanna 
Ingui  Dallara; 

H.R.  4976.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Theofane 
Si>lrou  Koukos; 

H.R.  5704.  An  act  to  grant  minerals  in- 
cluding oil.  gas,  and  other  natural  deposits, 
on  certain  lands  In  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Indian  Reservation.  Mont.,  to  certain  Indians, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  7481.  An  act  to  amend  section  620. 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
payment  of  a  higher  proportion  of  hospital 
costs  In  establishing  amounts  payable  for 
nursing  home  care  of  certain  veterans; 

H.R.  11287.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Amir  U. 
Khan; 

H.R.  13301.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  citizen- 
ship posthumously  upon  Pfc.  John  R. 
Anell; 


SENATE      ENROLLED      BILLS      AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Tlie  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  660.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  Great  Lakes  Basin  compact, 
and  lor  other  purposes; 

S.  752.  An  act  to  amend  sections  203(b)  (5) 
and  220  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1260.  An  act  to  amend  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1950  (Public  Law 
81-845); 

S.  1752.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  pro- 
hibiting fishing  in  the  territorial  waters  of 
the  United  States  and  in  certain  other  are.is 
by  vessels  other  than  vessels  of  the  United 
States  and  by  persons  in  charge  of  such 
vessels; 

S.  3143.  An  act  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act.  as  amended,  to  make  frozen 
concentrated  orange  Juice  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  such  act; 

S.  1808.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Amalla 
Seresly;  and 

S.J.  Res.  172.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  duration  of  copyright  protection  in  cer- 
tain cases. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  4544.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giovanna 
Ingui  Dallara; 

H.R.  4976.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Theofane 
Splrou  Koukos; 

H.R.  5704.  An  act  to  grant  minerals,  in- 
cluding oil.  gas.  and  other  natural  deposits, 
on  certain  lands  in  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Indian  Reservation.  Mont.,  to  certain  Indians, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  7481.  An  act  to  amend  section  620. 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  pay- 
ment of  a  higher  projxirtion  of  hospital  costs 
in  establishing  amounts  payable  for  nursing 
home  care  of  certain  veterans; 

H  R,  11287  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Amir 
U.  Khan; 

H  R.  13301.  An  act  to  confer  United  States 
citizenship  posthumously  upon  Pfc.  John  R. 
Aneli; 

H.R.  14954.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  improve  vocational 
rehabilitation  training  for  service-connected 
veterans  by  authorizing  pursuit  of  such 
training  on  a  part-time  basis;  and 

H.R.  16902.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  promote  the 
care  and  treatment  of  veterans  in  State  vet- 
erans' home. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  9  minutes  p.m.i,  the 
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House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day. July  18.  at  12  o'clock  ^loon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUIOCATIONS. 
ETC         ' 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  west  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  ar*  referred  as 
follows : 

2069.  A  letter  from  the  D  rector.  Selective 
Service  System.  transmittlnJ  the  ftrst  semi- 
annual report  on  the  operaSons  of  selective 
service  during  the  period  uly  1.  1967.  to 
December  31.  1967.  pursua*  I  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section    10(g)   of  th;    Military  Selec- 


tive Service   Act  of   1967: 
on  Armed  Services 

2070.  A  letter  from  the  C 
eral  of  the  United  States, 
report  of  examination  of 
menls  of  accountability  of 
the  United  States,  fiscal  yea 
Tre.isury  Department;  to  f 
Government   Operations 

2071    A  tMter  from  the  A 
of      Transportation       for 
transmitting  a  report  on  a 
tlflc    research    during    cal 
pursuant  to  the  provisions 
to    the    Committee   on 
nautlcs. 


the  Committee 

fiptroller  Gen- 
jtransmlttlng  a 
^nanclal  state- 
^e  Treasurer  of 

1966  and  1967. 

Committee  on 

Istant  Secretary 
Administration, 

rant  for  sclen- 
idar    year     1967. 

42  use.  1893: 
Science    and    Astro- 


REPORTS  OF  COMMi: 
Lie  BILLS  AND  Rl 


CES  ON  PUB- 
)LUTIONS 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  JIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivert^  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows:         \ 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Coloradcf  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H  R.  18100.  ^111  to  empower 
postal  Inspectors  to  sery4  warrants  and 
svibpenas  and  to  make  arret  s  without  war- 
rant for  certain  offenses  agi  inat  the  United 
State*:  with  amendment  (i  lept.  No.  1725). 
Referred  to  the  ComnUttet  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  1  nlon. 

Mr.  PHILBI.V:  Committee  an  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HR.  15864.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
operation  of  the  William  Laiger  Jewel  Bear- 
ing Plant  at  Rolla.  N.  Daw  and  for  other 
purposes:  with  amendmAt  (Rept.  No. 
1726).  Referred  to  the  Ccitimittee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  c*  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  mil  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  wire  introduced 
and  severally  referred  a^  follows: 

Bv    Mr    BROOMPIEI 

HR.  18653.  A  bill  to  crelte  a  catalog  of 
Federal  assistance  progran*.  -^nd  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committe^on  Government 
Operations. 

ByMrs.  DWYER:  \ 

H.R.  18654.  .^  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty  If  certain  relatives  of  such 
member  died  while  serving  In  the  Armed 
Forces  In  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HARRISON: 

H.R.  18655  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  227 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  imposition  of  an  additional  sentence 
upon  any  person  who  possesses  a  flrearni 
during  the  commission  of  certain  crimes;  to 
the  Committee    on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  18656.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  McDADE : 

H.R.  18657.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  make  additional 
Immigrant  visas  available  for  Immigrants 
from  certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  18658.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Retirement  Act  to  authorize  the  re- 
tirement of  employees  after  25  years  of 
service  without  reductlonln  annuity;  to  the 
Committee  on   Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

H  R.  1B659.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  exclude  certain 
social  security  benefits  in  computing  annual 
income  for  the  purpose  of  determining  eligi- 
bility for  pensions  under  that  title;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R.  18660.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  .\ct  to  eliminate  the  reduc- 
tion in  disability  insurance  benefits  which  is 
presently  required  In  the  case  of  an  Individ- 
ual receiving  workmen's  compensation  bene- 
ftts:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 

H.R  18661.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Southwest  Metropolitan  Water  and  Sanita- 
tion District.  Colorado:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlclarv. 

Bv   Mr.   WIGGINS: 

H.R  18662.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to 
combat  area  duty  If  the  father  or  brother 
or  sister  of  such  member  dies.  Is  In  missing 
status,  or  is  totally  disabled  as  a  result  of 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam:  to 
the  Committee  on  .\rmed  Services. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 

H.R.  18663.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
.States  Code,  to  permit  acceptance  by  postal 
employees  of  checks  and  money  orders  under 
certain  conditions,  to  curtail  the  mailing  of 
certain  articles  which  present  a  hazard  to 
postal  employees  or  processing  machines,  to 
provide  for  the  employment  of  necessary 
postal  field  service  personnel,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Kluczynski.  Mr.  Ruppe.  and  Mr. 
Tafti : 

H  R.  18664.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3.  1905.  relating  to  the  dumping  of 
certain  materials  Into  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 

H  R.  18665.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  longer 
period  of  time  for  disposition  of  certain 
assets  In  the  case  of  regulated  investment 
companies  furnishing  capital  to  development 
companies:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

H.R  18666.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
tax  treatment  of  certain  pension  plans  and 
with  respect  to  the  tax  treatment  of  Income 
accumulations  by  certain  exempt  organiza- 
tions and  trusts:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr  HOLIFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois)  : 

H  R  18667.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

By  Mr   .MILLS : 

H.R.  18668.  A  bill  relating  to  the  tax  treat- 
ment   of    remuneration    paid    to    joint    em- 
ployees of  certain  tax-exempt  organizations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MINSHALL : 

H.R.  18669.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
states  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr  PUCINSKI: 
H  R.  18670.  A  bin  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
overtime  and  standby  pay  to  certain  person- 
nel employed  In  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

HR.  18671.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968  to  ex- 
clude air  traffic  controllers  from  the  applica- 
tion of  section  201  of  such  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr  REUSS: 
H  R  18672.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  provide  additional 
financial  assistance  for  development  and 
operation  costs  of  the  Ice  Age  National 
Scientific  Reserve  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr   RIVERS  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Fascell) : 
H  R  18673    A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States   Code,   to   prescribe   health   care   cost- 
sharing   arrangements   for  certain   surviving 
dependents,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr  BRASCO: 
H  R.  18674    A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  BURLESON: 
H  J.  Res.  1412  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  erection  of  a  statue  of  Benito  Pablo 
Juarez  on  public  grounds  in  the  District  of 
Columbia:  to  the  ComnUttee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr  BROOMFIELD: 
H  Cori  Res  800.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
.spect  to  prosecutions  for  war  crimes  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H  Res.  1266.  Resolution     relating     to     the 
pavment  of  the  July  1.  1968.  salary  Increases 
of  special  and  select  committee  employees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives:    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Admnistration. 

By  Mr.  PODELL  ( for  himself.  Mr.  Nix. 
Mr.  Patten.  Mr.  Barrett.  Mr.  Cahill, 
Mrs.  Bolton.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Gurney. 
Mr.  Derwinski.  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr. 
Williams  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  John- 
son   of    Pennsylvania.    Mr.    King   of 
New  York.  Mr.  Ichord.  Mr.  Price  oi 
Illinois.  Mr.  Gude.   Mr.   Roybal.   Mr. 
Byrne  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Cabell. 
Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  "Taft.  Mr.  Ronan.  Mr. 
Karth.    Mr.    Bhoomfieu).    and    Mr. 
Dorn ) : 
H.  Res.  1267.  Resolution  that  it  Is  the  sense 
of    the    Hoi'.se    of    Representatives    that    the 
United  States  enter  Into  an  agreement  with 
the    Government    of    Israel    for    the    sale   of 
military  planes,  commonly  known  as  Phan- 
tom  jet   fighters,    necessary   for    Israel's   de- 
fense to  an  amount  which  shall  be  adequate 
to  provide  Israel  with  a  deterrent  force  ca- 
pable of  preventing  future  Arab  aggression  by 
offsetting  sophisticated  weapons  received  by 
the    .Arab    States,    and    on    order    for    future 
delivery,    and    to    replace    losses    suffered    by 
Israel  in  the  1967  conflict;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.     PODELL     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Burke    of    Florida.    Mr.    Miller    of 
California.    Mr.    Roth.    Mr.    Boland. 
Mr.     Green     of     Pennsylvania,    Mr. 
CoNYERS.  and  Mr.  Flood  i  : 
H.  Res.  1268.   Resolution  that  It  Is  the  sense 
Of   the   House   of    Representatives   that   the 
United  States  enter  Into  an  agreement  with 
the    Government    of    Israel    for    the    sale    of 
military  planes,  commonly  known  as  Phan- 
tom jet  fighters,  necessary  for  Israel's  defense 
to  an  amount  which  shall  be  adequate  to  pro- 
vide Israel  with  a  deterrent  force  capable  of 
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preventing  future  Arab  aggression  by  off- 
setting sophisticated  weapons  received  by  the 
Arab  States,  and  on  order  for  future  delivery, 
iind  to  replace  losses  suffered  by  Israel  in  the 
1967  conflict:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.  18675    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yeh  Tal 
Heung:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  18676.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Melba 
Nunez;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BLACKBURN : 
H.R.  18677.  A     bni    lor    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Konstantinos    NIckolaos    Bablalaros;    to    the 
CummUtee  on  tiie  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  18678.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosarina 
De  Camlllis:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  18679.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Norma  de 
C:i-tro:  to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judlclarv. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  18680.  A    bill   for    the   relief  of   Jean- 
Yves  Dejax;    to   the  Conunlttee  on   the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  18681.  A    bill   for   the   relief   of   Sofia 
F.    Macababbad;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CELLER . 
H  R   18682.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Patricio 
Roman  Sasmay:    to   the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    DELANEY   (by  request)  : 
H  R.  18683    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Margaret 
Chow;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   FINO: 
H.R.  18684    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maurice 
Shlpman:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
Bv  Mr   GIAIMO: 
H  R.  18685.  A    bill    for   the   relief   of    Paul 
Martin   Preston;    to  the   Committee   on   tne 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REES: 
H  R.  18686.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kathar- 
ina  Gaertner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By    Mr.    MACDONALD    of    Massachu- 
setts: 
H  R.  18687.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Flora- 
vante  Morbo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clarv. 
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By  Mr.  PODELL: 

H.R.  18688.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Amnon 
Kahane  and  his  wife,  Galla  (Paritski)  Ka- 
hane,  and  their  two  minor  sons,  Hlllel  Ka- 
hane and  Lior  Kahane:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   REES: 

H  R.  18689  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mair  Levy;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  18690.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Revitai 
Raz;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  18691.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Parvln 
Said-Pour:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  18692.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Tomoko  Tokugawa:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

377.  Mr.  DANIELS  presented  a  petition  of 
Rev.  Harry  A.  Stratton.  of  Weehawken.  N.J  . 
and  others,  relative  to  licensing  and  register- 
ing of  guns,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


DISARMAMENT  TALKS  WITH 
RUSSIA 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLI.N.-\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  17.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Spartanburg.  S.C.,  Herald-Journal  of 
July  7,  1968,  contains  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Soviets  Want  To  Talk:  Let's  Be 
Suspicious." 

In  this  perceptive  editorial,  Hubert 
Hendrix  recognizes  the  excitment  that 
pervades  America  because  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  disarmament  talks  with  Russia. 

There  have  been  disarmament  negoti- 
ations for  years,  but  each  time  the  idea 
lias  bogged  down  on  one  basic  ix)int.  the 
;i.ssurance  that  the  Soviets  would  abide 
by  a  disarmament  agreement.  In  each 
instance  there  was  a  reluctance  on  the 
l)ait  of  the  Russians  to  .submit  to  any 
proposed  inspection  procedure. 

The  editorial  warns  llie  American  pub- 
lic against  expecting  very  much  from  the 
forthcoming  discussions  annoimced  by 
President  Johnson.  In  dealing  with  the 
Russians  it  is  best  to  keep  a  .su.spicious 
mind  and  a  determination  not  to  be  lured 
into  a  false  sense  of  security. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Extension  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Spartanburg  (S.C.) 
Herald- Journal  ] 

Soviets  Want  To  Talk;  Let's  Be  Suspicious 

"Good  Guy"  Uncle  Sam  once  again  Is  grasp- 
ing the  hope  that  the  bully  Is  going  to  turn 
out  to  be  a  pretty  nice  fellow,  after  all. 

It  is  an  inevitable  role  our  Nation  must 
play. 
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The  United  States  must  maintain  a  posture 
of  strength  In  defense  of  the  Free  World.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  searching  con- 
stantly for  peaceful  alternatives. 

The  Russians  have  brought  quivers  of  ex- 
citement to  American  diplomatic  ranks  with 
the  hint  that  they  may  be  willing  to  discuss 
limiting  anti-missile  programs. 

Some  of  the  pundits  are  busy  assuring  the 
public  that  this  time,  there  just  may  be 
substance  to  the  hope. 

While  we  engage  In  such  encouraging  spec- 
ulation, let  us  not  be  diverted  from  some 
hard  realities. 

There  have  been  disarmament  negotiations 
for  years.  The  United  States,  time  and  again, 
has  demonstrated  Its  willingness  to  halt  the 
arms  race.  The  Idea  has  bogged  down  on  one 
basic  point — assurance  that  the  Russians  In- 
tend to  abide  by  the  agreement.  They  have 
consistently  rejected  any  kind  of  reliable  in- 
spection. 

President  Johnson  long  ago  proposed  talks 
aimed  at  limiting  the  anti-missile  race  spe- 
cifically. 

Why  are  the  Communists  Interested  now, 
when   they  were  not  before? 

A  little  background  may  be  revealing. 

The  Administration  refused  to  believe  for 
some  years  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  devel- 
oping a  sophisticated  missile-defense  system. 
Its  spokesmen  scoffed  at  US  Sen.  Strom 
Thurmond  when  he  raised  an  urgent  warn- 
ing In  a  dramatic  secret  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate In  1963. 

Pour  years  later,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara  admitted  that  the  Russian 
program  was  rather  far  advanced.  He  pro- 
posed a  "thin-line"  system  for  the  U.S.,  pred- 
icating Its  need  on  the  Red  Chinese  menace. 

His  successor.  Clark  Clifford,  is  a  supporter 
of  a  missile  defense  system.  The  Senate  re- 
cently overcame  opposition  and  appropriated 
funds  for  development  of  the  system. 

Only  then  did  the  Russians  indicate  a 
willingness  to  talk. 

Sen.  Ihurmond  says  It  was  "with  the  obvi- 
ous intention  of  freezing  their  advantage." 

The  U.S.  should  pursue  all  avenues  prom- 
ising an  honorable  peace.  But,  in  dealing 
witij  the  Russians  it  must  keep  a  suspicious 
mind  and  a  determination  not  to  be  lured 
into  a  false  sense  of  security. 


TRINITY  RIVER  NAVIGATION  REC- 
OMMENDED BY  ARMY  ENGINEERS 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedJiPsday.  July  17.  1968 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  in- 
cluding a  copy  of  the  official  report  pre- 
pared by  Gen.  P.  J.  Clarke.  Acting  Chief 
of  Engineers,  endorsing  the  Trinity  River 
navigation  project. 

This  report  was  prepared  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  and  for  the  Congress 
in  response  to  the  congressional  mandate 
in  the  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  bill  of 
1965  which  directed  that  a  reevaluation 
of  these  navigation  features  be  made  em- 
ploying current  criteria. 

The  report  concludes  that  the  project 
definitely  is  economically  justified,  with 
a  certified  benefits-to-cost  ratio  of  1.5. 
In  other  words,  tlie  exhaustive  survey 
reveals  that  for  every  dollar  invested  in 
the  project  there  will  be  identifiable  re- 
turns of  at  least  $1.50. 

Significantly,  the  thorough  investiga- 
tion disclosed  that  the  prospective  com- 
merce awaiting  the  opportunity  to  u.se 
the  canal  would  actually  exceed  the 
physical  capacity  of  the  plan  as  orig- 
inally proposed.  For  this  reason,  the  new 
report  recommends  the  installment  of 
larger  locks  at  Fort  Worth  and  Dallas 
than  had  been  originally  programed. 

The  report  of  General  Clarke  follows: 
Department  of  the  Army. 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Washington.  DC  ,  June  28.  1968. 

Subject:  Trinity  River  and  tributaries.  Texas 

navigation  project. 
To:  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

1.  I  submit  for  transmission  to  Congress 
the  report  of  the  District  and  Division  En- 
gineers on  the  reevaluation  of  the  naviga- 
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tlon  economics  of  the  authorized  compre- 
henElve  improvement  of  the  Trinity  River. 
Texas.  The  project  waa  authorized  by  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  October  27.  1965, 
Public  Law  89-298.  In  accordance  with  the 
report*  In  House  Document  No.  276,  89th 
Congress.  1st  Session,  but  subject  to  the 
provision  that  prior  to  expendltiue  of  any 
funds  for  construction  of  those  features  de- 
signed excluslveJy  for  navigation,  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
reevaluatlon  based  upon  current  criteria 

2.  Basis  for  Ree valuation. — This  reevalua- 
tlon Is  limited  to  those  features  of  the  au- 
thorized project  designed  exclusively  for  nav- 
igation. The  criteria  used  for  analysis  of 
traffic  and  savings  are  those  set  forth  In  Sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
Act.  Public  Law  89-670.  approved  October 
15,  1966.  The  estimates  of  prospective  traffic 
are  based  upon  a  field  survey  of  traffic  mov- 
ing in  the  Trinity  River  tributary  area  com- 
pleted In  March  1967.  Transportation  rates 
and  charges,  analyses  and  forecasts  of  eco- 
nomic activity  In  the  tributary  .irea.  and 
estimated  construction  costs  are  based  on 
current  data  and  1967  price  levels.  The  es- 
timated costs  of  features  exclusively  for  navi- 
gation are"  computed  as  the  difference  be- 
tween the  estimated  costs  for  a  slngle-pur- 
fwse  flood  control  channel  on  the  best  flood 
control  channel  alignment  and  the  estimated 
cost  for  a  multiple-purpose  channel  to  serve 
flood  control  and  navigation  needs. 

3.  Navigation  Features  of  Authorized 
Project. — The  authorized  project  provides 
for  a  multiple-purpose  channel  for  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  purposes  extending  from  the  Hous- 
ton Ship  Canal  along  the  general  coiuse  of 
the  Trinity  River  to  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth. 
Texas,  a  total  distance  of  362.8  miles.  The 
navigation  features  of  the  plan  Include  a 
navigation  channel  12  feet  deep  and  150  feet 
wide  on  the  bottom,  with  spur  channels  to 
turning  basins  400  feet  square  at  Dallas  and 
Fort  Worth;  23  navigation  locks,  mcludlng 
19  locks  84  feet  wide  by  600  feet  long  below 
Dall;is  (inclr.dlng  the  lock  at  WalUsvlUe 
Dam)  and  4  locks  56  feet  wide  by  400  feet 
long  between  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth,  and  19 
navigation  diuns;  the  existing  navigation 
channel  from  the  Houston  Ship  Channel  to 
Liberty.  Texas,  and  the  pools  of  the  Wallls 
vllle,  Livingston  and  Tennessee  Colony  Reser- 
voirs. The  plan  also  Includes  appropriate  al- 
terations to  existing  bridges  and  utilities  to 
provide  navigation  clearances,  related  access 
;uid  recreational  facilities,  and  necessary  ;Uds 
to  navigation. 

4.  The  engineering  featxires  of  the  project 
plan  were  reviewed  for  adequacy  on  the  basis 
of  the  estimates  of  prospective  commerce.  It 
was  found  that  the  prospective  commerce 
would  exceed  the  physical  capacity  of  the 
plan  proposed  in  the  project  document.  Based 
on  the  studies  carried  out  In  this  review  It 
was  determined  that  the  84-foot  by  600-foot 
locks  below  Dallas  were  adequate,  but  Lock 
No.  18  at  Dallas  should  be  increased  to  84 
feet  by  600  feet,  and  the  remaining  three 
locks  between  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth  should 
be  Increased  to  84  feet  by  400  feet.  It  was 
found  also  that  the  channel  bottom-width 
should  be  Increased  to  200  feet,  the  minimum 
required  for  the  passing  of  two  5-barge  tows 
with  reasonable  ease  and  safety.  It  was  also 
determined  that  elimination  of  three  locks 
below  Dallas  and  Increasing  the  lifts  of  four 
of  the  remaining  locks  wotild  result  In  sub- 
stantial savings  In  both  project  construc- 
tion and  barge  operating  costs. 

5.  Provisions  for  Increasing  Capacity. — The 
lock  capacity  studies  indicated  that  the  ini- 
tial system  would  not  have  sufficient  capacity 
to  pass  the  prospective  commerce  throughout 
the  project  life.  Consideration  was  given 
to  providing  additional  capacity  by  con- 
structing larger  locks  initially  or  by  con- 
structing additional  parallel  locks  when  re- 
quired in  the  future.  The  latter  method  of- 
fers greater  flexibility  In  conforming  to  fu- 
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ture  demands  In  addition  to  minimizing  costs 
and  was  adopted.  Based  on  the  traffic  projec- 
tions five  of  the  locks  below  Dallas  would  re- 
quire duplicate  additions  In  2014.  the  29th 
year  of  the  project  life,  and  seven  additional 
locks  below  Dallas  would  require  duplication 
by  the  48th  year.  Five  of  the  locks  below 
Dallas  and  the  three  locks  between  Dallas 
and  Fort  Worth  would  not  require  duplica- 
tion during  the  50  year  project  life.  Concur- 
rent with  the  addition  of  the  first  duplicate 
lock,  the  navigation  channel  would  be  wid- 
ened to  250  feet.  Since  the  operation  of  the 
additional  locks  will  tax  the  amount  of  river 
water  available  for  navigation,  the  modified 
plan  Includes  pumps  and  appurtenances  at 
each  duplicate  lock  for  pumping  water  back 
to  the  upper  pools  to  permit  Its  reuse  for 
lockages. 

6.  The  Modified  Plan. — The  modified  plan 
recommended  by  the  District  Engineer  pro- 
vides inltlallv  for  a  channel  with  a  minimum 
depth  of  12  feet.  200  feet  wide,  extending 
362.8  miles  from  the  Houston  Ship  Channel 
m  Galveston  Bay  to  Fort  Worth,  with  spur 
channels  to  turning  basins  400  feet  square 
at  Dallas  and  Port  Worth;  20  locks  and  16 
dams,  including  the  Walllsvlile  lock  and  dam 
which  were  separately  authorized.  The  17 
locks  from  the  Houston  Ship  Channel  to 
Dallas  (from  the  Wallisville  lock  through 
Lock  No.  18)  would  be  84  feet  wide  by  600 
feet  long,  while  the  last  three  locks  between 
Dallas  and  Fort  Worth  would  be  84  feet  wide 
by  400  feet  long.  The  plan  also  provides  for 
future  widening  of  the  channel  to  250  feet 
and  the  addition  of  duplicate  locks  with  fa- 
cilities for  pumping  back  water  to  provide 
additional  traffic  handling  capacity.  All 
bridges  and  utility  relocations  would  provide 
clearance  for  the  ultimate  channel  width, 
with  bridge  alterations  providing  a  minimum 
of  300  feet  between  piers  with  minimum 
vertical  clearance  of  52  feet  above  the  water 
surface  that  will  not  be  exceeded  over  two 
per  cent  of  total  time.  The  plan  Includes  all 
necessary  appurtenances,  including  aids  to 
navigation,  access  roads,  operating  equip- 
ment and  buildings  and  recreational  facili- 
ties. 

7.  Traffic  Survey. — A  traffic  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  District  Engineer  found  that 
137  million  tons  consisting  of  132  commodi- 
ties moved  In  the  study  area  In  1966.  Data  on 
commodity  movement  were  obtained  from 
3.440  shippers  and  receivers.  It  Is  estimated 
that  the  reported  totals  obtained  through 
the  field  traffic  survey  represent  about  90 
per  cent  of  the  full  barge  potential  traffic 
that  moved  in  the  tributary  area  In  1966. 

8.  Traffic  .inalysis. — Based  on  the  traffic 
movements  in  the  tributary  area  in  1966. 
It  was  determined  by  screening  that  slightly 
over  17  million  tons  aggregating  36  com- 
modities were  adaptable  to  barge  movement. 
The  movements  were  subjected  to  a  detailed 
rate  analysis  to  determine  whether  a  sav- 
ings could  be  achieved  by  movement  on  the 
Trinity  waterway  and.  if  so.  whether  the 
savings  would  be  sufficient  to  attract  the 
movement  to  the  waterway. 

9.  Prospective  Base-Year  Waterway  Traffic 
and  Sav.ngs. — Based  on  the  rate  analysis  and 
the  competitive  effects  of  the  Arkansas  and 
Red  River  navigation  projects,  the  1966  base- 
year  traffic  accepted  by  the  District  Engineer 
as  prospective  commerce  on  the  Trinity 
waterway  totaled  8.628  million  tons.  (4.696 
million  tons  upbound  and  3.932  million  tons 
downbound).  Estimated  transportation  sav- 
ings computed  as  the  difference  In  rates  and 
charges  from  origins  to  destinations  between 
existing  movements  and  movements  with 
use  of  the  Trinity  waterway  totaled  $10,685,- 
000  for  the  base-year  1966. 

10.  Special  Commodity  Studies. — Three 
commodity  groups  I.e.,  grain,  sand  and  gravel, 
and  iron  and  steel  products  account  for  ap- 
proximately 86  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  and  74 
per  cent  of  the  savings  In  the  base-year.  Be- 
cause of  the  obvious  Importance  of  these 
commodities    to   analysis   of   the    waterway, 
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special  studies  including  the  use  of  expert 
consultants  were  made  to  investigate  the 
present  and  probable  future  relationship  be- 
tween market  areas  and  supply  sources  and 
other  factors  that  could  be  expected  to  de- 
termine or  Influence  the  movement  of  these 
commodities  on  the  waterway. 

11.  Projections  of  Base-Year  Traffic  and 
Savings. — -Projections  were  made  of  base- 
year  traffic  and  savings  for  the  life  of  the 
waterway  1985-2035  using  as  economic  in- 
dicators "of  future  growth  of  the  economy  (jf 
the  tributary  area  population,  value  added 
by  manufacture,  shipments  of  Iron  and  steel 
value  of  farm  products  sold,  value  of  new- 
construction  contracts,  and  export  grain 
Through  the  use  of  these  Indicators,  the 
District  Engineer  estimates  that  by  203'> 
waterway  traffic  will  increase  to  93.751.000 
tons  and  savings  to  8130.772.000. 

12.  Average  Annual  Benefits.— The  District 
Engineer  estimates  that  the  average  annual 
benefits  for  the  navigation  feattires  of  th(- 
authorized  comprehensive  Trinity  River  proj- 
ect for  the  50-year  period  1985-2035  total 
$51,943,000  as  summarized  in  the  followlne 
table: 

SUMMARY    OF    BENEFrTS 

[Average  annual  benefit] 
Item: 

Transportation    savings $48,041,000 

Extended      life      of      existing 

bridges 549,000 

Recreation  and  fish  and  wild- 
life           3,302.000 

Economic  development 1,887.000 

Subtotal  -. 53.779.000 

Less  Increased  cost  to  vehicu- 
lar traffic  on  highway  bridges      1 .  836.  000 

Total    benefits- 51.943.000 

13.  Cost  of  Navigation  Features.— The  cost 
of  features  exclusively  for  navigation  in  the 
District  Engineer's  report  Is  the  difference 
in  the  estimated  costs  of  the  multiple-pur- 
pose channel  and  a  single-purpose  flood  con- 
trol channel  on  an  alignment  best  suited  for 
flood  control.  The  first  cost  of  the  features 
proposed  for  Initial  construction  Is  estimated 
at  $591,478,000.  The  cost  of  future  construc- 
tion, estimated  at  $210,911,000,  discounted 
to  its  worth  in  1985  the  first  year  of  project 
operation  amounts  to  $73,827,000.  The  esti- 
mates of  Investment  Include  Interest  during 
construction.  The  estimates  of  investment 
and  annual  charges  based  on  a  50-year  proj- 
ect life  and  3  25  per  cent  Interest  are  as 
follows : 

INVESTMENT 

Initial    construction. 5673.595,000 

Future  construction 78,583,000 

Total  Investment 752,178,000 
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16.  Conclusions. — I  concur  In  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  District  and  Division  Engineers 
that  the  improvement  of  the  Trinity  River 
for  navigation,  evaluated  upon  the  basis  of 
current  criteria,  is  justified. 

P.  J.  Clarke. 
.lfa;or  General.  U.S.  Army, 

.irt-.ng  Clucf  of  Engineers. 


ANNUAL    CHARGES 

Interest  and  amortization 30,636.000 

Operation,    maintenance,    .nnd 

replacement  -- -—         4,829.000 

Total  annual  charges...       35,465.000 

14.  Project  Justification. — A  comparison 
of  the  average  annual  benefits  and  costs  In 
the  District  Engineer's  report  Indicates  that 
the  ratio  ot   benefits  to  charges   is   15. 

15.  Review. — As  part  of  overall  review  ol 
the  District  Engineers  report  in  my  office, 
the  reasonableness  (^f  the  assumptions  for 
estimating  traffic  and  savings  on  the  water- 
way were  evaluated.  This  evaluation  was 
made  with  respect  to  rates  lor  alternative 
movements,  unit  savings,  and  present  and 
future  supply  sources  and  markets,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  major  commodity  movements 
This  review  indicates  that  the  assumptions 
used  to  screen  prospective  traffic  movements 
and  to  calculate  the  resultant  savings  are 
realistic,  and  that  the  District  Engineer's 
overall  evaluation  of  the  project  is  reason- 
able. 


THE  ECONOMIC  BASIS  OF  A  JUST 
SOCIETY 


HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  July  17.  1968 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  Gov. 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  of  New  York,  made 
a  .speech  on  May  22  in  Detroit  on  .some  of 
the  grave  economic  problems  that  face 
our  countrj-  today.  The  issues  lie  dis- 
cusses are  of  such  importance  and  the 
.solutions  he  suggests  are  so  woithwhile 
that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
.speech  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Economic  Basis  of  a  Just  Society 
I. Address  of  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  before 

Economic  Club  of  Detroit.  May  22,  19681 

We  are  living  through  a  time  of  decision 
us  profound  and  as  serious — and  as  strange — 
as  any  period  in  all  America's  history. 

For  it  is  at  once  a  time  of  plaguing  crisis 
and  of  rousing  challenge.  It  Is  a  time  of 
doubt  and  division  In  our  people.  Yet  it  is 
also  a  time  for  hope  and  creativity.  For  us 
...s  a  nation,  ii  i.s  an  age  of  unmatched  abun- 
(i.;nce  and  wealth.  Yet  for  tens  of  millions 
among  us.  it  is  an  age  of  unbearable  poverty 
•uid  need.  .■\nd  I  doubt  if  any  period  In  all 
our  past  has  been  Uiunted  by  such  historic 
p.iradoxes. 

The  signs  of  crisis  are  real,  of  course,  all 
.  round  us. 

We  see  the  sickening  decay  of  our  great 
cities. 

We  see  the  widening  gap  that  divides  our 
comfortable  and  our  poor. 

We  find  the  same  gap  in  riches  and  re- 
sources dividing  the  globe  itself. 

'A'e  find  our  own  economy — like  all  our 
i.atlonal  life— heavily  troubled  by  the  bur- 
den of  the  tragic  war  In  Vietnam. 

We  find  inflation  unleashed  and  the  dollar 
it-self  weakened  and  threatened  as  the  basic 
currency  of  the  free  world. 

From  all  this,  there  Inevitably  follow 
doubt,  anxiety,  and  questioning  of  our  fu- 
ture. And  1  have  heard  this  questioning  all 
over  America. 

.•\re  our  problems  too  huge — and  the  solu- 
tions too  expensive?  Are  the  ills  so  deep  they 
can  be  cured  only  by  surgery  more  drastic 
th.ai  the  disease?  Is  the  dollar  being  asked 
to  do  more  and  mean  more  at  home  and 
abroad  than  It  possibly  can?  Is  there  any 
way  to  stop  the  Inflationary  spiral  in  which 
we  now  find  ourselves? 

These  are  reiilistic  and  understandable 
questions.  But  there  are  also  realistic  answers 
to  them  to  be  found  in  certain  basic  facts 
of  American  life. 

It  U  a  fact  that  we  are  by  far  the  strongest 
nation  on  earth.  It  is  a  fact  that  our  federal 
system  of  government  on  three  levels — na- 
tional, state  and  local — gives  us  a  unique  ca- 
p.ic:Ty  and  flexibility  to  meet  our  challenges. 
And  it  Is  a  fact  that  our  private  enterprise 
?Vf.em  has  nnmenseiv  greater  growth  po- 
tential which,  properly  handled,  can  solve 
our  problems  in  good  order. 
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Order,  however.  Is  the  key  word  For  the 
crucial  truth  Is  that  we  have  allowed  our 
society  and  our  economy  to  go  out  of  balance. 
And  it  Is  not  possible  to  correct  the  one 
without  correcting  the  other. 

It  Is  therefore  vital  to  our  whole  national 
life  that  we  restore  balance  to  our  fiscal  af- 
fairs. It  is  necessary  to  dl.scipllne  our.-elves 
to  .set  clear  priorities  and  to  make  hard 
choices.  And  these  choices  will  demand  rare 
political  courage.  For  they  will  determine 
what  things  we  shall  lmmedlat<'ly  do  and 
what  things  we  shall— reluctantly  but  re- 
tporuslbly — defer. 

This  is  not  to  give  higher  place  or  fuller 
•  itiention  to  the  crisis  of  cur  cit)llar  than  to 
the  crlt.ls  of  our  society.  Rather  It  is  to  say 
that  only  a  sound,  he.ilthy.  dynamic  economy 
will  permit  us  to  mobilize  the  vast  and  ex- 
panding resources  we  need  to  rebuild  nir 
titles,  to  erase  poverty,  and  to  iienl  uiir 
society. 

To  those  people  who  live  in  poverty,  the 
critis  of  the  dollar,  which  grow.s  iroin  in- 
flation, is  the  crudest  stroke  of  all.  It  cripples 
tile  buying  power  of  those  who  have  the  least 
money  and  the  least  leverage  to  get  more 
money.  And  it  ultimately  threatens  the  dark- 
est d..y  of  reckoning:  a  recession  that  will 
take  Jobs  and  wages  from  the  citizens  most 
in  need  of  them. 

The  weight  of  iiifl.ition.  in  .  hort.  bears 
down  most  heavily  on  the  poor.  Because  this 
i.s  true,  we  may  well  have  done  more  d.;niage 
to  the  well  being  of  lower  income  families, 
through  the  inflation  of  the  past  2^,  years, 
than  we  have  done  g:></d  far  them  through  all 
the  so-called  Great  Society  programs. 

It  is  a  strange  paradox,  as  I  have  s.iid.  that 
we  find  ourselves  In  rmanclal  crisis  in  the 
midst  of  financial  plenty. 

We  stand.  In  fact,  at  a  kind  cf  perilous  peak 
of  prosperity.  Our  gross  natlonnl  product 
reached  an  annual  rate,  in  the  hrtt  qf.arter 
of  this  year,  of  $827  billion — seven  percent 
above  the  previotis  ye.ir.  The  unemployment 
rate  Is  3.5  per  cent,  the  lowest  In   15  years. 

Average  earnings  In  manufacturing  ar»» 
nearly  S3  an  hour,  up  nearly  50  per  cent  in  a 
decade.  .\nd  corporate  profits  are  at  record 
levels. 

All  thls-and  yet.  we  are  In  serious  trouble. 
We  are  in  trouble  because  of  inflation.  And 
because  our  dollar  is  In  trouble,  so  :.-  our 
economy. 

We  threaten  to  resemble  the  old  .'team 
eng'ine  that  went  faster  and  faster  and 
f.ister — until  It  blew  up.  Consider  the  course 
of  our  Inflation  ,  .  . 

Price  Inflation  is  not  only  Increasing:  its 
rate  is  accelerating.  Three  years  ago.  the  in- 
crease was  a  tolerable  1 .2  per  cent  per  year. 
Two  years  ago.  It  Jumped  to  more  than  three 
per  cent.  Now.  it  exceeds  four  per  cent. 

Racine  along  to  keep  pace  with  this  hi- 
flatlon.  wage  increases  this  year  have  ex- 
ceeded six  per  cent.  In  such  a  period,  prices 
work  on  wages  and  wages  on  prices.  And  t!ic 
spiral  goe.':  up  and  up. 

The  tragic  result  Is  that  the  real  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  average  wage  and  salary 
worker  has  actually  declined  in  the  past 
three  years.  In  contra.st.  during  the  success- 
ful 1960-65  period,  the  average  worker's  real 
purchasing  power  rose  more  than  ten  per 
cent. 

Nor  does  the  spiral  of  Inflation  affect  only 
our  national  scene.  It  may  be  even  more 
dangerous  In  International  affairs.  The  dol- 
lar Is  an  essential  medium  of  international 
exchange,  and  the  free  world  has  come  to 
depend  on  the  dollar  as  the  foundation  of  Its 
economy.  Now  Its  faith  in  the  dollar  Is  un- 
easy— as  other  countries  doubt  not  so  much 
our  capacity  to  keep  our  dollar  strong  as  our 
win  and  determination  to  do  so. 

This  ix>ses  perhaps  the  most  serious  single 
financial  threat  that  the  United  States  faces 
today.  The  erosion  of  confidence  In  the 
American  dollar  could  precipitate  a  world- 
wide financial  crisis.  At  tlie  least,  the  growth 
in  world  trade  that  is  fundamental  to  world 
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prosperity  would  be  destroyed.  At  the  worst, 
such  a  crisis  quite  possibly  could  turn  us 
back  on  the  dread  rciad  to  the  depression,  the 
stagnation,  and  the  mass  unemployment  of 
the  1930s. 

The  price  of  our  failure  to  run  our  affairs 
properly  thus  becomes  starkly  plain.  It 
\^•ould  not  aftlict  us  alone.  It  would  shadow 
tlie  lives  of  all  peoples  in  the  world.  Includ- 
ing those  whom  we  are  striving  most  to  help. 

And  so  we  face  the  full  paradox:  our  high- 
est prosperity- -at  a  time  of  clear  and  present 
danger  of  economic  failure. 

The  root  causes  of  our  trouble  are  not 
mysterious. 

We  are  overspending.  And  we  are  under- 
taxing. 

By  the  refusal  .so  far  to  control  expendi- 
tures and  to  raise  taxes — and  the  con.sequent 
creation  of  huge  deficit^; — the  national  gov- 
ernment has  been  pumping  money  Into  the 
economy  faster  than  the  economy  can  ab- 
sorb It. 

We  have  been  mounting  a  full-scale  war 
overseas.  At  the  s;ime  time,  we  have  Ijeen 
pressing  multiple  attacks  on  poverty  at 
home.  On  neither  of  these  two  fronts  can  we 
see  or  pretend  grc.it  success  And  on  both  of 
these  fronts,  we  have  not  been  willing  to 
face  up  to  the  bill. 

Whenever  the  national  economy  Idles  along 
at  something  less  than  its  full  capacity  to 
produce,  it  is  appropriate  for  the  federal 
government  to  stimulate  It  with  easy  money 
and  increased  spending.  As  money  i.s  added, 
the  people's  capacity  to  buy  Increases,  and 
the  demand  for  gcxxls  and  services  goes  up. 
This  sparks  the  economy — and  the  ri.sing  out- 
put, keeping  pace  \^-ith  the  additional  de- 
mand, gradually  raises  the  economy  toward 
Its  full  capacity  without  pushing  up  prices 

This  Is  essentially  what  happened  in  the 
1960-1964  period.  .Vnd  this  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  the  average  inflation  rate  remained 
at  a  manageable  1  2  per  cent  per  ye.ir.  while 
the  real  purchasing  power  of  the  aver;i?e 
worker  was  climbing  steadily. 

But  in  19S5,  our  national  government 
chose  to  Ignore  one  of  the  most  fundament;il 
f.acts  of  economics:  any  major  war  imme- 
diately moves  the  economy  to  Its  lull  capac- 
ity— .and  beyond— If  civilian  buying  power 
is  not  curtailed  by  a  tax  Increase. 

Then,  the  whole  economic  picture  changes. 
Then,  if  heavy  deficit  spending  continue- 
demand  goes  on  rising,  but  output  cannot 
rise  fast  enouph  to  meet  It.  Because  output 
does  not  keep  pace,  demand  bidr  up  the  price 
of  goods  and  services,  and  therefore  the  dol- 
lar buys  less.  Tlius  grow  the  pressures  of  in- 
flation—sped by  the  quickening  wage-price 
spiral,  and  certain  to  get  worse  and  worsp 
unless  firmly  checked. 

All  this  we  ha\e  failed — or  refused — to 
recognl7;e. 

In  1965.  the  escalation  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam moved  the  economy  almost  Immediately 
into  full  output.  In  that  same  year,  the  Ad- 
;-nlnlstr.->tion  launched  its  war  on  poverty. 
Expenditures  on  the  war  In  Vietnam  have 
gone  toward  $30  billion  a  year.  Expenditures 
on  the  war  en  poverty  have  gone  to  nearly 
S28  billion— about  triple  the  figure  for  1960. 

Tlie  natural  increases  in  national  income 
financed  part  of  this  extraordinary  rise  of 
r-xpenditures.  But  the  re.st  of  It  has  been 
paid  for  by  deficit  financing — at  the  stag- 
serlng  sum  of  more  than  $20  billion  this  year 

There  was  an  liuniediate.  obvious,  and  Im- 
perative need  for  a  tax  lncrea.se  to  cover  this 
new  spending  and  prevent  Infiation. 

The  Administration  Ignored  this  need  for 
two  years.  Belatedly — long  after  the  problem 
had  beccme  critical — it  did  move  for  a  tax 
increase.  But  it  has  not  yet  been  able  to  put 
it  Into  law. 

Both  times,  the  Administration  was  at 
fault  Both  times  mark  grave  failures  cf 
leadership. 

The  final  result  is  the  inflation  now  en- 
dangering the  economic  gains  and  hopes  of 
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oxir    people — and    the    worldwide    financial 
structure. 

The  perils  of  Inflation  thus  strike  out  in 
all  directions  and  affect  all  endeavors.  Spe- 
ciflcally.  they  invade  the  four  great  areas 
of  economic  concern  before  us  today.  These 
are: 

How  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  our  poor 
and  our  cities. 

How  to  end  our  deficits  In  International 
payments  and  maintain  a  stable  interna- 
tional financial  system. 

How  to  assure  the  strength  of  our  na- 
tional defenses  and  meet  essential  political 
and  military  obligations  overseas 

How  to  maintain  national  prosperity  with- 
out  letting   inflation   race   out   of   control. 

The  answers,  of  course,  are  not  too  difficult 
to  define.  They  are  somewhat  harder,  how- 
ever, to  accomplish. 

Certainly  the  most  essential  measures  are: 
to  set  hard  priorities  on  our  spending,  to 
stick  firmlv  to  them,  and  to  Increase  income 
ta.xes  by  at  least  the  10  percent  proposed  by 
the  Administration 

This  should  have  been  passed  two  years 
ago.  It  should  be  passed  now.  Without  It.  we 
will  be  running  a  deficit  even  larger  than 
this  year's  record  $20  billion  deficit. 

We  can   do  everything  that  we  must  do 
and  much  of  what  we  want  to  do.  But  we 
cannot  necessarily  do  it  all  at  once 
This  is  true  at  home  and  In  the  world 
There  is  no  doubt  that  we  can  sensibly  and 
fully  meet  the  demands  of  world  leadership. 
We  can   meet  our  political   commitments 
in   the  world   and   our  social    needs   within 
the  nation. 

We  can  stimulate  in  other  areas  of  the 
world  the  economic  growth  so  necessary 
to  ease  human  suffering  and  lead  toward  a 
life  of  freedom  and  hope,  stability  and 
dignity. 

Yet  to  do  these  things,  we  have  to  be  cer- 
tain things. 

We  have  to  be  purpo.seful  and  compas- 
sionate. We  have  to  care  about  the  lives  of 
our  poor  and  the  rebuilding  of  our  cities. 
And  we  ha\e  to  cars  enough  to  make  the  sac- 
rifices that  alone  can  bring  an  end  to  the 
despair  and  division,  the  want  and  need  that 
we  see  all  around  us. 

We  have  to  be  responsible  and  disciplined 
and  courageous — at  the  same  time — in  all 
the  political  and  economic  decisions  we  make. 
We  cannot  at  every  Instant  give  every  group 
everything  it  wants.  For  this  could  only 
mean,  in  economic  terms,  a  spell  of  uncon- 
trolled boom — to  be  followed  by  a  shattering 
break-down.  And  It  cannot  be  said  too  often 
or  too  bluntly  that  the  way  to  meet  our  fiscal 
and  social  problems  at  home  will  determine 
our  ability  to  fill  the  role  of  leadership  In 
the  free  world. 

The  stress  and  strain  of  these  international 
problems  follow— directly  and  fatefully— 
from  Inflation  at  home.  This  Inflation  re- 
duces our  exports^ — by  making  our  goods 
more  expensive  and  less  competitive  with 
goods  made  elsewhere.  At  the  same  time,  it 
encourages  Imports.  The  result  Is  a  shrinking 
balance  of  trade. 

A  less  favorable  balance  of  trade  Inevitably 
lessens  our  ability  to  finance  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  around  the  world.  This  Includes: 
economic  aid,  military  assistance,  and  private 
Investment. 

We  still  have  a  trade  surplus.  But  it  does 
not  cover  all  that  we  must  do  overseas. 
And  the  result  is  a  balance-of-payments 
deficit  that  becomes  increasingly  ominous. 

As  this  threat  grows,  there  Inexorably  fol- 
lows a  loss  of  confidence  In  the  stability  of 
the  dollar.  As  all  those  overseas  who  own 
dollars  see  their  buying  power  fall  off.  they 
sell  these  dollars  for  gold.  And  the  result 
Is  obvious:  our  gold  stock  today  is  less  than 
half  what  it  was  when  this  trend  began. 
We  urgently  need  a  program  of  action  that 
can  restore  confidence  in  our  dollar  and 
check  our  Inflation.  This  program  means  ac- 
tion on  five  broad  fronts. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1  We  can  and  must  halt  the  habitual  rise 
in  public  spending— with  a  rigorous  review 
of  the  priorities  controlling  federal  pro- 
grams, eliminating  the  obsolete  and  the 
overlapping.  There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a 
budget  of  186  billion  dollars  that  does  not 
permit  cutbacks  or  deferrals  in  certain  non- 
essential areas  The  holding  back  or  actual 
reduction  of  programs  of  lower  priorities— 
such  obvious  spheres  or  deferrable  public 
\vork.s — can  make  possible  new  action  to 
meet  the  problems  of  poverty  and  the  cities. 
And  within  government,  this  control  and  this 
direction  must  start  from  the  White  House. 

2.  We  must  enact  a  temporary  increase  in 
Income  taxes  at  least  as  large  as  the  10', 
;icross-the-board  surcharge  suggested  by  the 
Administration.  This  combined  with  re- 
straint on  spending — could  cut  the  deficit 
from  «20  billion  plus  to  a  manageable  $5 
billion  to  $8  billion 

3.  We  must  review  US.  commitments 
around  the  world.  We  can  find  ways  to  alford 
what  we  must  do.  But  the  record  of  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficits  shows  that  we 
cannot  do  all  we  might  like.  Here,  loo.  we 
must  set  Srm  priorities 

4.  We  must  avoid  further  controls  and 
restrictions,  both  domestically  and  Inter- 
nationally, and  work  to  get  rid  of  the  "tem- 
porary" controls  we  have  now.  These  direct 
controls  deal  only  with  surface  manifesta- 
tions of  basic  problems.  And  there  is  genuine 
danger  that  additional  direct  controls  oa  our 
part  would  bring  retaliation  from  other  na- 
tions and  a  downward  spiral  of  trade  and 
investment. 

5.  We  can  and  we  must  provide  Incentives 
and  conditions  to  attract  private  capital  Into 
such  areas  as  urban  redevelopment,  where 
public  capital  alone  cannot  possibly  carry 
the  burden.  For  the  potential  power  outside 
our  governmental  structure — whether  to 
raise  capital  or  to  provide  jobs — Is  many 
times  greater  than  this  capacity  within  gov- 
ernment. 

Our  resolute  action  along  all  these  lines 
will  do  much  more  than  strengthen  the  dol- 
lar. It  will  strengthen  America  .  .  .  the  hope 
of  our  people  .  .  .  and  our  role  in  the  world. 

Once  we  begin  to  iict  with  this  purpose 
and  understanding  and  courage,  we  can 
bring  to  bear  on  the  problems  before  us  our 
tremendous  potential  for  economic  growth. 

The  natural  growth  of  the  American  econ- 
omy under  present  conditions — expanding 
real  output  by  4.5 'c  each  year — Is  such  that 
the  same  rate  of  taxation  produces  each  year 
at  least  $10  billion  more  than  the  previous 
year.  It  does  not  take  long  for  this  fiscal 
dividend  or  'growth  bonus"  to  begin  to  make 
extraordinary'  achievements  possible.  So  the 
matter  of  responsible  leadership,  clearly  as- 
signing priorities,  really  is  a  matter  of  how 
to  use  the  growth  bonus  most  effectively  to 
meet  our  needs  and  to  spur  more  growth. 
And  our  current  troubles — as  we  confront 
the  combined  demands  of  foreign  war  and 
domestic  poverty — follow  from  our  spending 
all  of  this  growth  bonus  and  a  great  deal 
more  besides. 

Yet  creative  leadership  and  responsible 
management  can  encourage  an  even  greater 
growth  rate.  For  we  may  be  standing,  in 
fact,  on  the  threshold  of  a  time  of  tremen- 
dous new  growth.  If  properly  channeled  :ind 
used,  this  new  growth  could  .''Olve  our  prob- 
lems on  a  scale  now  beyond  imagination. 

We  have  the  potential  to  Increase  our  total 
production  by  25"^;  In  Just  the  next  five 
years  and  by  55';  within  a  decade.  By  1972 
our  gross  national  product  in  terms  of  cur- 
rent dollars  will  be  over  one  trillion,  and 
over  1.5  trillion  by  a  decade  from  now.  With 
such  a  rate  over  this  coming  decade,  more 
than  7  out  of  every  10  families  will  have 
annual  incomes  with  a  real  purchasing  power 
of  at  least  $6,000,  and  one-half  of  all  Ameri- 
can famiUes — as  distinguished  from  only  one 
quarter  of  them  today— would  have  incomes 
exceeding  $10,000  per  year. 
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Our  huge  investment  in  education,  now- 
running  about  $50  billion  a  year,  is  begin- 
ning to  pay  great  rewards.  Spending  on  rt- 
search  and  development  stands  at  $25  billiun 
this  year — four  times  the  1955  total— and  if 
is  const-mtly  producing  new  ideas  and  prod- 
ucts. Our  economy  generates  huge  savings 
for  investment:  this  year  we  shall  invest 
some  $120  billion-  a  sum  greater  than  tin- 
gross  national  product  of  the  United  King- 
dom or  West  Germany  or  Japan. 

If  we  add  this  potential  thrust  to  the  ;il- 
ready  predictable  growth  In  government  re-i  - 
envies — on  top  of  our  temporary  use  of  a  i.ix 
Increase — we  would  have  a  true  capacity  :•' 
meet  all  great  matters  before  us  In  an  orderly 
and  creative  way.  And  if  we  act  in  this  way- 
and  keep  our  priorities  firm— we  could  ii." 
able,  m  the  relatively  near  future,  to  rescind 
tlie  income  tax  surcharge. 

It  is  important  to  note,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  poeslblllty  of  ending  the  fighting  ii. 
Vietnam  makes  even  more  urgent  the  r:i- 
tional  re-ordering  of  our  financial  affairs.  For 
this  most  longed-for  day  of  peace  will  .il,-.<' 
signal  the  start  of  a  period  of  Import aif 
economic  adjvistment.  as  tlie  nation  moves 
away  from  tlie  extremes  of  war  productloii 

This  coming  transition  will  be  the  time  U<r 
us  to  give  the  lie  to  the  false  Conamuni.st 
fantasy  that  our  free  economy  requires  .-. 
war-basis  for  its  prospering.  To  prove  tlji 
contrary — and  to  show  the  resourcefulness  ni 
free  enterprise — we  must  begin  orderlv 
planning  now.  We  must  plan  ahead  now  lor 
the  conversion  of  our  industrial  production 
and  the  release  of  our  great  economic  po- 
tentials to  meet  the  vast  needs  of  our  society. 
We  must  take  all  steps,  to  guard  against  any 
sudden  surge  in  unemployment.  And  we 
must  assure  that  our  veterans  return  to  .in 
economy  already  geared  to  give  them  the 
Jobs  and  the  opportunity  that  are  their 
right. 

We  face,  then,  a  special  time  of  both  de- 
cision and  opFtortunity.  It  could  be  lost  m 
only  two  ways.  It  could  be  wasted  throuali 
economic  ignonuice.  Or  it  could  be  wrecked 
by  political  cowardice. 

If  we  avoid  txjth  of  these  snares,  we  shall 
avoid  all  the  follies  that  could  follow  Iron. 
them. 

I  believe  It  is  folly  to  imagine  that  -o 
great  a  nation  can  not  solve  its  problems 
and  secure  its  defenses  and  pay  its  bills.  Wo 
must  not  be  snared  into  trying  to  mak, 
some  false  choice  between  fiscal  stability  ■  r 
social  stability.  There  Is  no  such  choice.  T. 
fall  to  achieve  either  Is  to  Invite  catastrophe. 
Our  free  society  demands  t>oth.  And  our  na- 
tional leadership  must  assure  both. 

It  Is  folly  to  iirgue  that  the  rebuUdlng  <: 
our  cities,  at  a  cost  of  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  private  and  public  capital,  is  merely 
a  false  liope.  It  Is  quite  the  contrary:  it  is  .^ 
true  necessity  iuid  an  urgent  demand  and  ; 
realizable  goal.  And  to  stand  aside  from  tli.^ 
great  task — by  mourning  Its  Impossibility— 
Is  to  stand  aside  from  the  future  of  Amenc   . 

It  Is  folly,  too,  to  Imagine  that  such  .i 
massive  task  can  be  met  by  blind  Increases  ::- 
deficit  spending.  For  this  could  only  speeu 
the  inflation  that  would  cancel  every  gain 
we  reach  for. 

And  it  is — above  ail — folly  to  fear  that  t!'.' 
American  people  are  incapable  of  the  effcr: 
and  the  sacrifice  that  may  be  required  oi 
them. 

They  will  accept  sacrifices,  demands,  ar.d 
taxes — if  they  have  the  clear  assurances  thai 
they  have  a  right  to  expect. 

rhey  have  a  right  to  know  that  the  fiscal 
affairs  of  the  nation  are  t>elng  run  with  re- 
sponsibility and  discipline. 

They  have  a  right  to  know  that  the  taxes 
they  pay  are  helping  to  build  the  American 
city— and  not  the  American  bureaucracy— 
of  the  future. 

They  have  a  right  to  know,  in  short,  that 
whatever  they  give  Is  truly  helping  to  make 
of  America  a  Just  society. 
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This  Is  the  historic  business  on  our 
agenda — today. 

.\nd  we  must  get  It  bravely  and  wisely 
done. 


TRUE  GRIT 


HON.  DAVID  PRYOR 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
^  Wedncsdap.  July  17.  1968 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con.stitu- 
ent  of  mine.  Mr.  Charles  "Buddy"  PortLs. 
iias  i-ecently  written  a  short  novel.  "True 
Grit."  which  .some  ciitics  liave  already 
.stated  will  become  a  legend  in  the  liter- 
ary world. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  attend  the  Uni- 
versity of  Aikansas  with  this  fine  writer 
and  I  have  followed  his  caieer  witli  great 
l)ride. 

Recently  the  Pine  Bluff.  Ark..  Com- 
mercial carried  the  Wa.shington  Post  re- 
view by  GeolTicy  Wolff  of  Mr.  Portis'  new 
book. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  this  body  the 
vivid  and  glowing  description  of  "True 
Grifi 

Arkansan's  Book  Speaks  to  Every  American 

Who  Can  Read 

(By  Geoffrey  Wolff) 

Mattie  Ross  should  soon  Join  the  Pantheon 
if  America's  legendary  figures  that  now  In- 
cludes such  {>ersonages  as  Jesse  James.  Kit 
Carson.  Wyatt  E^rp.  Bill  Younger  and  the 
president  of  the  National  Rifle  A-ssoclatlon. 
She  Is  a  14-year-old  no-nonsense  Presbyter- 
ian from  Dardanelle.  .\rkansas.  who  rides 
fearlessly  Into  the  Indian  Territories  during 
the  decade  after  the  Civil  War  to  gun  down 
the  no-account  outlaw  who  murdered  her 
Daddy. 

Charles  Portis  avenging  angel  Is  as  .Amer- 
I'iin  as  Aeschyliis's  tangle-haired  furies  were 
Greek.  She  believes  in  the  substance  of  Jus- 
tice as  the  furies  believed  in  the  theory  of 
Justice,  she  shares  with  the  furies  a  single- 
minded  and  harsh  belief  that  the  world  will 
remain  out  of  balance  until  payment  for  sin 
is  tendered  In  full  and  she  won't  rest  until 
she  sees  Tom  Chaney  dead.  To  that  end  she 
travels  to  Port  Smith,  the  place  her  father 
w.\s  shot  dead  and  robbed,  to  find  some  hired 
guns  who  will  help  her  track  down  and  do 
in  the  outlaw.  She  is  shrewd,  stolid,  cunning 
and  relentless.  There  has  never  been  a  little 
girl  like  her  In  American  fiction. 

Mattie  tells  her  story  across  a  distance  of 
50  years  and  Portis  manages  the  virtuoso 
feat  of  controlling  her  voice  In  such  a  way 
that  we  are  constantly  aware  of  the  hard- 
liosed  woman  the  girl  became.  The  manner  of 
telling  "True  Grit"  Is  that  of  those  autobl- 
opraphlcal  yams  ghost-written  for  frontier 
celebrities  around  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Tj.us  "True  Grit"  functions  both  as  high  ad- 
venture and  as  a  parody  of  adventure  stories. 

Portis  has  managed  to  recover  the  past 
without  once  permitting  himself  or  his  hero- 
ine to  Indulge  nostalgia.  The  book  Is  direct 
^nd  earthy,  its  vocabulary  and  spoken 
rhythms  are  authentic  homespun.  'Time 
just  gets  away  from  us,"  Mattie  says  at  the 
end.  "This  ends  my  true  account  of  how  I 
avenged  Prank  Ross's  blood  over  In  the 
Choctaw  Nation  when  snow  was  on  the 
ground." 

Talk  of  the  "Choctaw  Nation"  forces  us 
toward  nostalgia,  in  much  the  same  way  that 
the  clothes  and  cars  and  billboards  and  Chl- 
fr.go  typewriters  of  "Bonnie  and  Clyde"  made 
us  feel,  and  possibly  lament,  the  loss  of 
simpler  and  more  harsh  objects  and  values. 
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But  like  that  movie.  "True  Grit"  forces  us 
to  the  awareness  that  we  Inflate  the  past 
with  romance  and  that  we  have  In  no  -way 
escaped  the  cruelties  of  our  history.  Portls's 
novel  brings  us  as  close  to  the  experience  of 
America  as  any  novel  I  have  read  since  I 
Jinished  ilie  last  volume  on  the  five-foot  shelf 
given  over  to  the  doings  of  the  Hardy  Boys, 
f^xcept  the  Hardy  Boys  were  perfectly  .Amer- 
ican and  false,  while  Mattie  Ross  is  perfectly 
American  and  true 

The  central  fact  of  Mattie's  America  is 
violence:  the  secondary  fact  of  her  cotintry 
is  the  money  that  hangs  around  where 
violent  deeds  are  done.  In  that  way  the 
America  of  the  1870s  had  superior  virtue  In 
comparison  with  America  a  century  later: 
at  least  Tom  Chaney,  'Rooster"  Cogburn. 
Lucky  Ned  Pepper  and  the  original  Greaser 
Bob  icilled  for  a  reason 

The  country  Portis  describes  Is  as  hostile 
and  ("fuel  as  its  badnien  In  the  climactic 
scene  we  discover  Mattie  fallen  into  a  deep 
pit.  her  arm  broken,  bats  nibbling  at  her 
rear  end.  Next  to  her  is  the  skeleton  of  a 
man:  rolling  in  a  ball  within  the  skeleton  is 
a  mess  of  50  or  more  rattlesnakes.  The 
snakes,  driven  to  a  frenzy  when  the  txxly 
of  Tom  Chaney  is  dumped  into  the  pit.  bite 
the  little  girl,  who  subsequently  loses  an 
arm  to  the  poison.  It  was  hard  living  out  in 
the  Choctaw  Nation  when  the  snow  was  on 
I  he  ground . 

Portis  has  perfect  control  of  the  paraphe- 
nalla  of  the  Old  West:  we  learn  the  differ- 
ence between  the  .50  sharps  and  the  Win- 
chester repeating  rifle.  We  learn  from  Mattie 
ho-w  to  track,  how  Justice  was  dealt  out  in 
a  frontier  coiirtroom.  what  tlie  food  was  like 
in  a  Fort  Smith  boarding  house,  what  a  gun- 
fight  looked  and  sounded  like. 

In  short.  Portis  had  made  of  his  short  novel 
an  epic  and  a  legend 

Furthermore.  "True  Grit"  Is  both  a  novel 
of  the  utmost  seriousness  and  skill  and  a 
book  that  speaks  to  every  .American  who  can 
read.  There  are  lew  books  that  claim  as 
much. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

of     ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  17,  1968 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
Captive  Nations  Week  as  designated  by 
President  Eisenhower  and  enacted  dur- 
ing his  administration.  In  this  day  of  ac- 
commodation, when  the  hne  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  truly  free  world  and  the 
nations  that  are  supposed  to  be  "evolv- 
ing" into  freedom  becomes  increasingly 
obscure.  I  think  it  most  appropriate  that 
we  commemorate  those  who  are  still  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  President,  the  Conference  of  Amer- 
icans of  Central  and  Eastern  European 
Descent — CACEED — passed  a  resolution 
and  recently  adopt-ed  a  "Manifesto  for 
Captive  Nations  Week.  1968."  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  document 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mani- 
festo was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Manifesto  for  Captive  Nations  Week,  1968 
(By  the  Conference  of  Americans  of  Central 

and  Eastern  European  Descent.  New  York. 

NY..  July  1968) 
To  the  American  People! 

As  in  previotis  years,  the  Conference  of 
Americans  of  Central  and  Eastern  European 
Descent  (CACEED)  calls  attention  to  Public 
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Law  86-90.  unanimously  adopted  on  July  17, 
1959,  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
by  which  the  third  week  of  July  each  year 
was  designated  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

CACEED  is  an  organization  of  American 
citizens  of  Central  and  Eastern  European 
descent.  Their  countries  of  origin-  Bulgaria. 
Czechoslovakia.  Estonia.  Hungary.  Latvia, 
Lithuania.  Poland.  Romania,  and  Ukraine — 
are  presently  under  Communist  domination 
and  are  denied  the  most  elementary  human 
rights. 

In  supporting  all  the  captive  nations  in 
their  unending  struggle  and  aspirations  for 
freedom  and  national  independence.  CACEED 
calls  on  all  Americans  to  manifest  their  pub- 
lic supp<5rt  of  the  captive  nations  in  their 
quest  lor  national  self-determination  and 
the  enjoyment  of  their  human  and  national 
rights. 

The  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
from  July  14-21.  1968.  Is  especially  .'=ii?nificant 
and  meaningful,  as  this  year  of  1963  the  en- 
tire civilized  world  is  observing  'Interna- 
tional Human  Rights  Year"  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  adopted  and 
proclaimed  on  December  10.  1948,  by  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
International  Conference  on  Human  Rights 
took  place  in  Teheran,  at  which  over  80  gov- 
ernments .ind  representatives  from  various 
non-governmental  organizations  held  lengthy 
discussions  on  the  application  of  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world. 

THE   U.S.S.H.    and   ITS   PUPPETS:    VIOLATORS   or 
HITMAN    RIGHTS 

The  Soviet  Union  and  its  subservient  Com- 
munist regimes  in  Central  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope are  signatories  to  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights. 

Yet  it  is  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  com- 
munist regimes  of  Central  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope which  are  the  most  consistent  violators 
of  the  principles  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
on  Human  Rights.  Their  persecution  of  dissi- 
dent writers,  especially  In  Russia  proper  and 
In  Ukraine,  the  Russlficatlon  of  the  non-Rus- 
sian nations  In  the  U.S.S.R..  the  brutal  sup- 
pression and  persecution  of  all  religions — 
Catholicism,  Orthodoxy,  Protestantism,  Ju- 
daism, and  Islamlsm — are  on  record,  for  all 
to  see. 

But  despite  these  crass  violations  of  basic 
human  rights  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
government  and  those  of  Its  satellites,  many 
U.N.  members,  particularly  the  African  and 
Asian  states,  remain  In  complete  ignorance 
of  what  Is  going  on  in  the  Commumst -orbit 
countries  as  regards  violations  of  the  Human 
Rights  Convention. 

This  was  amply  demonstrated  at  the  U.N. 
Hiiman  Rights  Commission  on  March  15. 
1968.  -when  a  number  of  the  U.N.  members 
voted  along  with  the  So-vlet  Union  to  delete 
from  the  official  minutes  a  statement  by 
former  U.S.  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg, 
critizlng  the  suppression  of  freedom  of  speech 
In  the  USSR.  The  statement  In  question  said. 
In  i>art: 

Recently,  in  Poland,  the  USSR,  and  the 
Ukrainian  SSR  certain  wTlters  and  other 
persons  had  been  tried  in  camera  and 
sentenced  for  having  expressed  or  published 
views  contrary  to  those  held  by  those  govern- 
ments. .  . 

Developments  which  are  occuring  dally  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  in  the  USSR 
itself,  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  captive 
nations  continue  to  struggle  for  their  free- 
dom. In  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  students 
and  the  intellectual  elite  protest  constantly 
against  repressive  censorship  and  the  viola- 
tion of  basic  human  rights.  In  Poland,  the 
Ctommunlst  government,  seeking  a  scapgoat. 
has  hastily  Introduced  a  policy  of  official 
anti-Semitism  to  divert  public  attention 
from  the  rising  tides  of  freedom.  In  Czecho- 
slovakia, the  new  non-Stalinist  Communist 
leadership  has  been  compelled  to  respond  to 
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popular  pressures  and  demands  by  Intellec- 
tuals and  students  by  granting  more  freedom 
of  expression.  The  people  of  Czechoslovakia, 
stunned  by  revelations  of  the  murder  of  Jan 
Masaryk  twenty  years  ago.  have  been  the 
powerful  driving  force  behind  the  change 
which  Is  taking  place  now  In  the  country. 
Attempts  by  the  people  of  Bulgaria.  Hun^arj- 
and  Romania  to  WTest  more  freedom  from 
the  Communist  regimes  are  being  stubbornly 
opposed  by  the  dlctorlal  Communist  govern- 
ments, despite  ever-Increasing  demands  for 
more  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

In  Ukraine.  Estonia.  Latvia  and  Lithuania, 
however.  Russian  Communist  imperialism 
continues  lo  exercise  its  oppressive  and  de- 
structive policy.  An  official  course  of  Russl- 
ficatlon  Is  In  full  swing  In  these  countries, 
whereby  the  Russian  language  and  culture 
lire  being  systematically  imp<;sed  on  the 
peoples  of  these  countries  ;it  the  expense  cf 
their  national  languages  and  cultures  De- 
portations and  "voluntary  resettlement"  of 
the  youth  and  skilled  and  technicpl  person- 
nel from  native  countries  into  the  Interior 
of  the  USSR,  iire  still  the  official  policy  of 
Moscow.  Despite  persistent  claims  by  Brezh- 
nev and.  Ko.«ygln  that  slave  labor  and  prison 
camps  have  been  liquidated,  th'.re  are  at 
least  36  prison  camps  In  the  Potn.  i  area  of 
the  Mordovian  ASSR  alone,  comprising  at 
least  100,000  political  prisoners,  overwhelm- 
ingly from  Ukraine.  Estonia.  Latvia.  Lithu- 
ania, and  other  non-Russian  countries  of 
the  USSR. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  American  people 
know  at  this  time  of  the  annual  observance 
of  Cap'ive  Nations  Week  that  the  USSR  has 
violated  every  article  of  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  also  Is  contlnulnjt 
its  relentless  policy  of  genocide,  cultural 
and  ethnic  suppression  with  regard  to  the 
captive  nations  Its  holds  In  political  bond- 
age. 

Therefore.  In  commemorating  Captive  Na- 
tions  Week    1968.   we: 

1.  Demand  that  the  UN.  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  be  applied  U)  all 
the  captive  nations  In  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
that  the  Soviet  Russian  policy  of  genocide 
and  persecu  ton  with  respect  to  the  captive 
nations  be  oiPclally  denounced  and  con- 
demned In  the  international  forum  of  the 
United  Nations: 

2.  Fully  support  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam 
and  elsewhere  In  resisting  Communist  ag- 
gression and  attempts  at  world  domination. 
In  supporting  the  US.  policy  of  resisting 
Communism  In  Southeast  Asia,  we  also  In- 
sist that  the  U.S.  Government  adopt  a  firm 
policy  with  respect  to  the  USSR  and  the 
communist  governments  ol  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  in  challenging  their  persecu- 
tion of  the  captive  nations: 

3.  We  accuse  the  USSR  of  violating  its 
solemn  promises  of  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence to  the  nations  made  captive  during 
and  after  World  War  II:  Bulgaria.  Czecho- 
slovakia. Estonia,  Hungary.  Latvia,  Lithuania. 
Poland  and  Romania; 

4.  We  condemn  the  Soviet  government  for 
depriving  the  non-Russian  nations  in  the 
USSR  of  the  right  of  self-determination  and 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Independence  of 
Ukraine  and  other  non-Russian  nations  In- 
side the  USSR; 

5.  We  assail  the  Communist  enslavement 
of  mainland  China,  North  Korea,  North  Viet- 
nam. Tibet  and  Cuba; 

6.  We  urge  the  U.S.  Government  and  the 
governments  of  all  other  free  nations  to  pre- 
vail upon  the  United  Nations  to  establish  a 
Special  U.N.  Committee  to  Investigate  the 
Violations  of  the  U.N.  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  In  all  the  non-Russian  countries  of 
the  USSR  and  the  countries  under  Com- 
munist domination  in  Central  and  Eastern 
E^irope  and  Asia; 

7.  We  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Government  to 
undertake  measures  In  the  United  Nations 
that  the  declaration  adopted  In  1952,  "The 
right  ol  Peoples  and  Nations  to  Self-Deter- 
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minatlon"  and  the  "Declaration  on  Granting 
of  Independence  to  Colonial  Countries," 
adopted  by  the  U.N.  on  October  14.  1960,  be 
applied  to  all  the  captive  nations  as  enu- 
merated in  the  U.S.  Captive  Nations  Week 
Resolution  of  July  17,  1959; 

8  Finally,  we  call  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  take  part  In  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  observances.  July  14- 
21.  1968.  and  to  manifest  their  meaningful 
.support  and  sympathy  for  the  Just  -.isplra- 
tlons  of  all  captive  nations  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  .uid  to  pledge  their  moral  and  material 
aid  to  the  long  and  unequal  struggle  of  the 
captive  nations  for  freedom  and  national 
Independence,  to  which  they  all  are  riglitly 
entitled. 


Mly  17,  19  6H 


NATIONAL  SAFETY  COUNCIL  EN- 
DORSES TRUCK  WEIGHT  CON- 
TROL BILL 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 


OF    TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  17.  1968 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  considerable  volume  of  misinfor- 
mation which  has  been  circulating  in 
certain  quarters  and  printed  in  certain 
newspapers  concerning  the  actual  efifects 
of  the  truck  weight  control  bill  passed  by 
the  other  body  and  approved  by  the 
Public  Works  Committee  of  the  House. 
I  am  inserting  a  commentary  on  the  bill 
prepared  by  the  National  Safety  Council. 
These  comments  were  provided  for  me 
by  Johii  J.  Flaherty  of  the  Motor  Trans- 
E>ortation  Department  of  the  National 
Safety  Council. 

Because  they  shed  light  on  areas  where 
previously  there  has  been  only  heat,  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  all  have 
a  chance  to  read  and  evaluate  the  posi- 
tion of  this  National  Safety  Council: 
Size  and  Weight  Limfts  on  Motor  Vehicles 
Operating   Over   the   Pederal-Aid   Inter- 
state HicHWAT  System 
Below  Is  listed  some  factual  material  that 
might  be  of  assistance  In  establishing  a  po- 
sition on  the  above  bill : 

1.  Seventeen  states  presently  have  axle 
llnuts  that  are  equal  to  or  exceed  the  20.000 
pounds  per  single  axle  and  34,000  pounds  for 
tandem  axle. 

2.  Of  the  17  states  having  limits  above 
20,000  pounds  per  single  axle  and  34,000 
pounds  per  tandem,  12  have  mileage  death 
rates  below  the  National  Average  (1967  Ac- 
cident Facts) . 

3.  Hawaii  now  permits  vehicles  108  Inches 
wide  to  operate  on  their  highways.  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island  permit  102  inches. 
California  and  Kansas  will  permit  102  Inches 
across  the  tires.  New  Mexico  will  permit  102 
Inches  across  the  tires  on  designated  high- 
ways. 

4.  The  96  inch  vehicle  Is  8  feet  across.  In- 
terstate Highway  lanes  are  12  feet  across. 
Such  a  vehicle  centered  in  the  lane  has  2 
feet  on  either  side  of  It.  If  It  Is  riding  close 
to  the  shotUder  It  has  4  feet  from  Its  Inside 
point  to  the  Jtmctlon  of  the  next  lane. 
Adding  6  Inches  to  the  vehicle  width  actually 
Increases  it  3  inches  on  either  side  giving 
IJ4  feet  on  each  side  when  It  Is  centered  in 
a  lane.  Passing  on  divided  highways  has 
proven  to  be  safer  than  passing  on  roads 
with  two  way  traffic.  Two  8 '/a  foot  vehicles 
passing  one  another  could  have  as  much  as 
7  feet  between  them.  One  last  point,  an 
8! 2  foot  axle,  having  a  broader  base  would 
be  a  more  stable  vehicle  from  the  standpoint 
of  center  of  g:ravlty. 

5.  The  legislation,  being  permissive,  en- 
ables   the   state    to   maintain   control   over 


vehicles  coming  on  or  of!  the  Interstate 
Highway.  It  remains  the  state's  determln;i- 
tlon  to  Issue  special  permits,  grant  exemp- 
tions or  establish  routing  to  and  from  ter- 
minals. 

6.  Regarding  the  possibility  of  increascci 
stopping  distances  due  to  Increased  weiglit. 
there  are  a  number  of  points  of  conjecture 
here.  First  and  foremost.  Increased  allowable 
axle  loadings  does  not  necessarily  mean  iha' 
maximum  possible  G  C.W.  will  Increase.  Tlip 
new  formula  should  have  to  be  examined  :■> 
ascertain  Its  maximum  effect.  FHirther.  brak- 
ing Is  much  more  contingent  on  speed  anti 
coeflticlent  of  friction  than  on  weight.  Rer. 
ommendatlons  for  brake  performance  an 
already  established  by  SAE  and  are  in  tl.c 
UVC.  Federal  braking  standards  may  be  t\- 
pected  In  the  immediate  future. 

7.  There  might  be  some  concern  that  tlip 
added  weight  on  each  tire  would  contrlbii*H 
to  the  breakdown  of  the  roads  over  which 
the  vehicle  passed.  Some  states  have  law? 
that  limit  the  number  of  pounds  per  Inch 
of  tire  that  can  go  over  Its  road.  The  lowest 
maximum  we  could  find  was  for  the  state 
of  Oregon  that  has  550  pounds  to  the  Inrii 
of  tire.  The  majority  of  tires  used  on  trucl<:.-i 
are  10  X  20.  The  smaller  figure,  which  .-- 
the  diameter  measured  through  the  tire, 
is  the  one  used  for  computational  purpose 
The  larger  figure  is  the  total  diameter  of  the 
tire  measured  across  the  wheel.  The  truck 
carrying  20.000  pounds  on  an  axle  would  use 
dual  tires.  This  means  that  four  tires  would 
be  carrying  the  load  of  20.000  pounds,  (r 
each  tire  would  be  carrying  5.000  potind.-. 
Dividing  this  5.000  by  10  gives  us  a  500  pound? 
to  the  Inch  or  well  below  the  maximum  es- 
tablished by  the  most  stringent  state  In  thi-^ 
respect.  Other  stiites  use  600  pounds,  TOO 
pounds  and  800  pounds.  The  same  set  of  duals 
under  18.000  pounds  axle  loading  would  come 
out  to  450  pounds  to  the  tire  Inch.  So  .JO 
pounds  is  being  added  to  each  tire  in  terms 
of  Its  bearing  on  the  road  surface.  The  figures 
for  the  pounds  per  inch  of  tire  were  developed 
by  highway  engineers  to  avoid  undue  pres- 
sures and  stresses  on  roads. 

8.  Some  problems  presently  exist  with  the 
different  state  maximums.  For  example, 
load  originating  in  New  Mexico  that  could 
carrj-  21.600  pounds  on  a  single  axle  cannot 
move  outside  the  state  boundaries  without 
special  permit  because  It  is  completely  sur- 
rounded by  states  all  of  which  have  an  18.000 
pound  maximum.  The  eastern  states,  most  ot 
whom  carry  maximums  In  excess  of  18,000. 
run  into  the  same  problem  as  soon  as  thev 
cross  their  state  borders  and  head  westward 
where  the  maxlmiun  drops  down  to  18.000 
pounds.  This  usually  results  in  delays,  re- 
loading, rerouting  or  other  means  that  pre- 
vent straight  through,  efficient  operatitii 
The  problem  is  further  complicated  by  the 
variety  of  regulations  affecting  double  trailer 
combinations.  Double  trailers  having  more 
axles  are  able  to  reduce  axle  and  wheel  load- 
ings. Eastern  states,  where  the  higher  axle 
loadings  are  permitted  is  also  the  same  are.i 
where  predominance  of  anti-doubles  legis- 
lation is  In  effect. 

9.  Presently,  52  cities  throughout  the  coun- 
try permit  busses  102  inches  wide  to  operate 
on  their  streets. 

Text  approved  by:  John  D.  Lawlor,  Execu- 
tive Vice  President;  Paul  F.  Hill,  Assistant 
General  Manager. 


Juli/   17,    1908 


COMMUNICATIONS  WORKERS  SEEK 
LOWERING  OF  VOTING  AGE  TO  18 

HON.  JOSEPH  S.  CLARK 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATl  - 
Wednesday.  July  17.  1968 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  rights 
and   privileges   of   U.S.   citizenship  are 


among  the  most  precious  possessions  en- 
joyed by  Americans.  The  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Nation's  political  proc- 
esses and  contribute  to  the  function  of 
•government  by  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned" repicsent  the  most  important  ele- 
ment in  our  democratic  heritage. 

Yet  today  we  continue  to  disenfran- 
chise millions  of  Americans  by  denying 
them  the  right  to  vote  in  primaries  or 
national  elections.  I  refer  to  the  millions 
of  American  young  people  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  21  who  are  barred  from 
the  polls  on  arounds  of  age. 

Ironically  while  our  laws  governins 
voting  eligibility  clearly  imply  that 
Americans  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21 
are  not  sufficiently  responsible  to  cast 
intelligent  votes,  at  the  same  time  we  im- 
pose upon  young  men  of  the  .same  ages 
the  greatest  and  most  awesome  of  all  re- 
sponsibilities— defending  their  countiy 
in  time  of  war.  We  say,  in  effect,  that 
young  men  are  old  enough  to  die  for  their 
country  but  not  old  enough  to  \ote  in  it. 

For  many  years,  now,  sentiment  has 
accumulated  on  the  side  of  proix)sals  to 
reduce  the  \oting  age  to  18.  but  the  prog- 
ress of  this  legislation  is  far  from 
auspicious.  I  have  been  a  cosponsor  of 
several  bills  designed  to  lower  the  voting 
age  to  18  and  I  have  pledged  my  full  sup- 
port to  the  enactment  of  Pre.^idcnt  John- 
.son's  proposal  to  reduce  the  minimum  age 
to  18. 

Mr.  President.  :t  is  generally  over- 
looked that  the  21-ycar  minimum  is  a 
more  or  less  arbitrary  age  level,  and  for 
for  quite  a  few  years  .several  States  have 
permitted  young  people  under  21  to  vote 
in  national  elections.  For  example,  Geor- 
gia and  Kentucky  both  sanction  voting 
at  age  18.  .Ma.ska  permits  19-year-olds 
to  "-otc.  and  Hawaii's  minimum  is  20. 

Four  States,  therefore,  have  found 
voting  ages  less  than  21  to  be  practical, 
reasonable,  and  completely  consonant 
with  democracy  and  democratic  prac- 
tice.i. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  encouraged  about 
the  prospects  of  legislation  to  reduce  the 
voting  age  minimum  by  the  fact  that 
more  and  more  sections  of  the  Amer- 
ican labor  movement  have  endorsed  the 
proposal. 

Recently  the  large  and  influential 
union,  the  Commimications  Workers  of 
.America,  held  its  .30th  anniversar>'  con- 
vention here  in  Washington.  Among  the 
important  resolutions  approved  by  the 
CWA.  on  behalf  of  its  440.000  members, 
was  one  on  tlis  voting  age  question.  Be- 
cause this  is  a  thoughtful  and  mean- 
ingful statement  of  the  problem  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  CWA  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Voting   Age 

During  the  .Middle  .^ges.  when  knighthood 
was  the  aspiration  of  youth  and  the  ulti- 
mate authority  for  the  old.  an  unwritten 
law  evolved,  the  age  of  majority.  Voung  men 
seeking  the  spurs  of  knighthood  were 
deemed  of  age  on  their  twenty-first  birth- 
day. It  was  felt  that  then  they  were  indeed 
men. 

Today,  in  the  dawn  of  the  space  age.  young 
men  .ind  women  of  America  take  their  place 
in  the  business  community  and  Industry  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  and  in  the  process  ac- 
cept the  responsibilities  of  the  adult  world. 
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They  contribute  to  the  operation  of  the 
machinery  of  government  through  tax  dol- 
lars yet  have  no  voice  or  vote  In  the  affairs 
of  government. 

Among  these  young  and  vital  Americans 
are  many  mothers  and  fathers,  working  and 
supporting  their  families.  Their  children's 
future  is  in  the  hands  of  others,  yet  the 
right  to  participate  in  the  selection  of  those 
who  fhape  that  future  is  denied  them.  In 
times  of  crisis  and  times  when  these  young 
men  are  called  upon  to  defend  their  country, 
with  their  lives  if  necessary,  the  right  to 
vote  i.s  withheld.  .Such  a  paradox  In  today's 
world  should  no  longer  be  acceptable  to 
.■\merica     Therefore,    be    It 

Resolved:  That  the  Con-.municatlon.s 
Workers  of  America  endorses  the  principle 
that  the  legal  voting  age  be  lowered  to 
oiti;hteen  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
Ije  .sent  to  each  member  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives 


WE  ARE  ALL  FARMERS 


HON   JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  17.  1968 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an 
ever  growing  awarene.ss  in  the  Sixth  Con- 
gre.sslonal  Di.strict  of  Minnesota  that  the 
economic  well-being  of  our  countiwside 
depends  upon  the  economic  well-being 
of  our  farmers.  When  those  farmers  are 
pushed  down  to  73-percent  parity  as  they 
are  at  the  present  time,  they  most  cer- 
tainly are  not  getting  a  fair  share  of  our 
economy  and  the  entire  countryside  feels 
the  pinch. 

So  .serious  has  this  situation  become, 
that  organizations  are  springing  up  to 
pool  the  thinking  and  ideas  of  the  masses 
of  people  in  order  to  suggest  possible 
solutions. 

One  of  the  i>eDple  most  concerned 
about  the  shortcomings  of  our  rural 
economy  is  Mr.  O.  B.  Augustson.  editor 
of  the  West  Central  Daily  Tribune  of 
Willmar,  Minn.  Mr.  Augustson,  besides 
writing  numerous  editorials  on  the  mat- 
ter, has  also  taken  it  upon  himself  to 
sp>eak  throughout  the  area  urging  the 
people  to  band  together  in  action  asso- 
ciations to  use  their  combined  influence 
and  thinking  on  the  problem  of  sagging 
rural  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  in.sert  into 
the  Record  a  news  stoiy  which  appeared 
in  the  Lake  Lillian  Crier  on  July  11,  1968. 
reporting  a  talk  given  by  Mr.  Augustson 
before  the  Lake  Lillian  Civic  and  Com- 
merce Association: 

Were  All  Farmers,  .^ucl'stson  Tells 
Crvic  AND  Commerce 

Lake  Lillian — "We're  all  farmers."  O.  B. 
.A.ugust?on  told  members  of  Lake  Lillian's 
Civic  and  Commerce  Association  at  its 
monthly  meeting  on  Monday. 

Mr.  August.son.  publisher  of  the  West  Cen- 
tral Minnesota  Daily  Tribune  at  Willmar.  In 
virglng  membership  for  all  Kandiyohi  County 
citizens  in  the  new  Town  and  Country  -Ac- 
tion Association  of  Kandiyohi  County,  stated 
that  there  are  30.000  farmers  in  the  county, 
since  even  the  people  in  town  are  dependent 
on  agriculture  for  their  livelihood. 

He  stressed  that  while  farmers  comprise 
only  seven  per  cent  of  the  people  in  the 
United  States,  dollar-wise,  agriculture  af- 
fects about  40  per  cent  of  the  people. 

"Manv  of  us  are  extremelv  concerned  about 
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trying  to  get  an  Industry  Into  our  community 
which  would  liave  a  payroll  of  perhaps  $100,- 
000 — or  even  as  high  as  $1,000,000  Yet.  too 
many  of  us  are  unconcerned  about  what  hap- 
pens to  a  $27,000,000  industry  right  on  our 
doorstep — farming."   Augustson   emphasized. 

"All  of  us  are  concerned  with  what  is  hap- 
pening to  Rural  America.  The  base  cause  Is 
what's  happening  in  agriculture.  Minnesota 
lost  3  000  farms  last  year  Kandiyohi  County 
has  lost  500  farms  in  the  last  10  years.  Some 
of  those  still  on  the  farms  stay  there  by  also 
holding  down  a  ijart-time  Job.  This  Is  a  severe 
blow  to  the  rural  economy. 

This  i.s  a  common  problem-  not  Just  the 
farmer's  And  it  needs  u  common  solution. 
We  need  an  organization  to  which  both  farm- 
ers and  town  people  belong. 

"The  cities  are  not  going  to  solve  this 
;)roblem.  and  the  government  Is  not  con- 
cerncMl.  We  must  study  it  and  come  up  with 
some  ly;ie  of  action.  That's  why  this  group 
has  been  formed." 

Augustson  passed  our  folders  which  listed 
objectives  of  the  new  group.  Among  them 
were  these: 

Town  and  Country  Action  .■Association  of 
Kandiyohi  County  is  an  organization  of  peo- 
ple like  yourself— and.  hopefully.  Including 
'VOU. — It  IS  one  organization  in  wliich  you 
can  do  something  about  your  future! 

It  is  a  bold  attempt  to  determine  the  major 
pr.3talems  which  all  of  us.  m  rural  areas  face, 
regardless  of  our  occupation.^:  and  it  is  a  fur- 
ther attempt  to  find  local  solutions. 

Our  organizing  committee  consists  of 
Kandiyohi  County  leaders  in  the  fields  of 
agriculture,  business.  labor,  and  the  profes- 
sions. These  men  are  combining  their  Inter- 
ests and  experience  to  make  this  .Association 
a  county-wide  forum  to  dlscu.ss  our  mutual 
problems  and  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
workable  plans  to  soive  them 

It  IS  our  Intention  that  this  organization 
will  grow  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  Kan- 
diyohi County,  to  become  a  nation-wide  voice 
for  people  like  you.  and  like  ourselves,  who 
v.ish  to  promote  the  economic  growth  of  rural 
areas  and  the  well-being  of  all  who  live  there. 

This  is  not  a  political  party.  Its  activities 
never  will  be  political.  The  Town  and  Country 
Action  Association  of  Kandiyohi  County  Is 
intended  to  be  a  service  organization — to 
serve  Uie  needs  of  its  members  and  of  the 
people  of  this  county:  to  keep  them  informed 
of  economic  trends.  A  members  newsletter 
will  be  published  for  this  purpose. 

.\t  the  conclusion  of  his  talk,  Augustson 
signed  up  many  of  those  present  as  members 
of  the  new  organization. 


THAT   BANNER   STILL  WAVES 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   sotriH    CAROLI.N.a 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  17,  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Ml .  President,  the 
July  4.  1968.  edition  of  the  Gieenville. 
S.C.  New.s.  contains  an  editorial  entitled 
"Yes.  That  Banner  Still  Waves." 

Editor  Wayne  Freeman  writes  a  philo- 
.sophic  reminder  to  his  readers  of  the 
meaning  of  our  national  flag.  He  points 
out  that  although  our  country  is  a  nation 
in  trouble,  and  that  the  people  are  dis- 
illusioned and  frustrated,  the  .sight  of  the 
flag  .'^erves  to  inspire  Americans  toward 
better  days. 

He  reminds  us  that  the  United  States 
is  a  great  country  that  is  capable  of  sur- 
viving internal  strife  and  external  wars, 
and  he  urges  a  rededication  to  the  spirit 
that  made  America  great. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Yes.  That  Bannxr  Smx  Wavts 

Call  us  corny,  square.  Jingoistic  lif  you 
can't  consider  the  sentiment  patriotic)  or 
anything  you  like;  but  as  we  write  this,  at 
dusk  of  a  long  summer's  day  ending  nearly  24 
hours  of  intensive  activity  on  business  for 
our  state,  we  have  Just  seen  a  sight  border- 
ing on  a  vision  of  splendrous  beauty  and  felt 
a  half  forgotten  thrill. 

The  sight  was  the  United  States  Flag  flut- 
tering from  the  staff  mounted  on  the  corner 
of  Police  Headquarters  into  carefully  wait- 
ing hands,  Just  as  the  sun  was  setting  be- 
neath goldplated  clouds  on  the  southwestern 
horizon. 

A  scant  few  minutes  before.  If  the  schedule 
worked  out  by  Police  Officer  Rufus  Woodall 
and  his  superiors  was  in  effect,  the  one  atop 
City  Hall  had  Just  been  lowered  for  the 
night. 

Tomorrow,  we  thought,  as 'surely  as  the 
sun  rises',  those  flags  will  go  feack  up  again. 
And  Just  as  surely  as  there  Is  beauty  In  the 
raising  and  lowering  of  the  national  flag 
over  the  seats  of  power  of  oiur  city,  there 
Is  comfort  in  the  knowledge  o|  what  it  sym- 
bolizes. 

Of  course,  it's  a  daily  occun-ence  that  we 
ordinarily  take  for  granted.  It  Just  happened 
that  we  were  gazing  out  across  Main  Street 
in  a  contemplative  mood  when  the  sunset, 
and  the  downward  fluttering  of  the  flag, 
caught   our   attention. 

And  suddenly  our  mind  went  back  to  other 
sunsets,  and  sunrises,  and  other  flags  In 
other  places  under  rather  different  circum- 
stances. Nigh  on  to  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  in  the  uniform  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  we  occasionally  commanded 
such  ceremonies  at  reveille  and  retreat. 

It  was  a  chore,  like  many  others  rotated 
among  eligible  officers  of  the  line.  It  was  a 
chore,  too.  to  stand  In  the  ranks  as  a  private 
and  a  non-com  in  still  earlier  days  and  wit- 
ness rather  than  participate. 

In  both  roles,  however,  the  sound  of  the 
gun  booming  across  far-flung  parade  grounds 
at  sunrise  and  sunset,  the  clear  notes  of  the 
bugle  signalling  the  beginning  of  the  hours 
of  work  and  training  for  battle,  and  of  the 
time  for  rest  and  recreation,  the  sight  of  that 
starred  and  striped  banner  catching  the  first 
breeze  of  the  day.  or  releasing  the  last,  was 
an  unforgettable  and  indescribable  thrill. 

We  were  glad  to  learn,  as  we  watched  the 
less  ceremonious  lowering  of  the  flag,  that 
the  thrill  was  still  there,  that  years  before 
it  was  prompted  not  merely  by  the  vigor  and 
Idealism  of  youth  made  mature  by  an  oath 
of  office  and  responsibility.       ij 

It  meant  that  the  trials,  the  labor,  the 
frustrations  and  dlsapp>olntments,  not  to  say 
dlsllluslonments.  of  the  years  and  the 
burdens  of  middleage  had  not  erased  all 
of  the  idealism  nor  submerged;  the  dreams  of 
a  better  nation  and  world  ;  in  pragmatic 
acceptance  of  current  realltl«B. 

There  Is  much  wrong  with  the  United 
States  of  America,  or  with  many  of  Its  peo- 
ple. We  all  too  often  find  more  to  criticize 
than  to  praise.  Our  country'*  leaders  have 
made  mistakes,  one  of  the  *rorst  of  them 
being  failure  to  put  enllghDened  national 
self-interest  ahead  of  worldwide  do-goodlsm 
which  has  made  more  enemle*  than  friends. 

E^■en  worse  mistakes  have  been  made  In 
dealing  with  people's  problenis  in  domestic 
affairs.  Profligate  foreign  (ind  domestic 
spending  have  brought  the  nation  to  the 
point  of  fiscal  insolvency  ajnd  worldwide 
financial  peril. 

But  It  is  a  great  country,  a  stifong  and  viable 
nation  capable  of  stxrvlving  Internal  strife 
and  political  pestilence  and  ,  external  wars 
and  tensions  and  pressures.  It  is  capable  of 
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producing  selfless  leaders  if  '..he  peopl^  will 
but  And.  elect  and  follow  them. 

The  United  States  is  a  nation  in  trouble. 

The  sight  of  the  Hag  of  that  nation  being 
lowered  against  the  glow  of  sunset  reminded 
ua  that  it  has  always  been  In  trouble  of  some 
kind  since  its  birth  In  great  travail,  yet  it 
has  survived  and  grown  stronger.  It  can 
continue   to  do  so. 

Our  Hag  still  Hies  high  and  we  should 
stand  proud,  without  feelings  of  shame  or 
guilt  and — above  all — without  apology  to 
anyone,  anywhere. 


July  17,  19  OS 


SUNSHINE  OR  SUPER  PATRIOT 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17.  1968 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  a 
statement  prepared  by  Mr.  Harry  E.  Has- 
slinEjer,  who  has  written  a  super  essay  en- 
titled "To  Be  or  Not  To  Be — Sunshine  or 
Super  Patriot,"  this  article  written  by  an 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Veterans' 
Benefits  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
commends  itself  to  me  as  I  believe  it  will 
to  many  Members  of  this  House.  It  was 
awarded  the  1968  George  Washington 
Honor  Award  Medal  by  the  Freedoms 
Foundation.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  the  text  of  Mr.  Has- 
slinger's  article: 

To  Be  or  Not  To  Be — Bitnshine  Patriot  or 
StJPER  Patriot 

On  February  22,  1967.  we  celebrated  the 
235th  birthday  of  George  Washington.  This 
was  the  day  set  aside  to  commemorate  the 
great  sacriflces  made  and  the  distinguished 
leadership  given  by  him  in  bringing  these 
United  States  into  being. 

Ironically,  on  this  same  day.  I  happened 
to  read  an  article,  published  earlier  in  the 
campus  paper  of  a  large  university,  which 
was  written  by  a  chaplain  assigned  to  that 
institution.  This  "man  of  cloth"  was  urging 
the  students  and  faculty  to  rise  up  against 
the  current  leadership  of  our  Nation  i>nd 
demand  an  end  to  the  Viet  Nam  conflict 
What  a  mockery  It  was  to  the  "Father  of  Our 
Country"  and  to  those  who  have  given  their 
lives  to  perpetuate  our  great  Nation. 

The  chaplain  Indicated  that  there  had 
been  a  great  deal  heard  from  the  hawks  and 
the  doves,  but  the  "middle",  as  he  called  the 
silent  group,  must  now  rise  and  be  heard. 
Furthermore,  he  advised  that  the  U.S.  had 
scuttled  several  previous  opportunities  to 
negotiate. 

He  warned  that  the  "total  victory  advo- 
cates" would  give  strong  opposition  to  ne- 
gotiating now.  as  would  also  those  who  would 
indicate  that  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  negotia- 
tions. Likewise,  the  Congress  would  have  to 
be  convinced  that  the  people  want  peace. 

A  "new  Middle"  of  students  and  faculty  on 
the  campus  and  other  areas  must  now  mobil- 
ize and  give  strong  leadership  for  negotia- 
tions; the  present  opportunity  must  be 
seized,  so  advised  the  chaplain.  He  added 
that  the  voice  of  the  middle  must  be  heard 
loudly,  "for  whispered  hopes  will  be  drowned 
out  In  the  Jingoistic  cacophony  of  the  super 
patriots." 

Freedom  of  speech  is  one  of  the  rights  that 
this  chaplain  and  any  other  citizen  of  the 
United  States  has  under  the  provisions  of 
our  Constitution.  He  has  exercised  that  right 
In  publishing  his  views  In  the  mentioned  ar- 
ticle. Unfortunately,  there  are  many  people, 
however,  who  do  not  recognize  the  respon- 
sibility  that  goes   with   that   freedom,  who 


are  not  willing  to  defend  that  freedom,  but 
on  the  contrary,  are  perfectly  happy  to  have 
someone  else  protect  It. 

From  my  remarks,  by  now.  the  chaplain 
would  label  me  as  one  of  the  "super-Patri- 
ots'', as  he  called  those  of  us  In  his  article 
who  are  willing  to  defend  that  freedom  of 
sp>€ech.  who  are  wlUln?  to  defend  our  Coun- 
try. I  thank  God  that  I  can  be  so  honored, 
along  with  many  others  who  are  living  today. 
along  with  people  like  George  Washington 
along  with  other  red-blooded  Americans  who 
gave  their  lives  In  the  past  to  guarantee  that 
freedom. 

The  chaplain's  case  reminds  me  of  the 
comment  of  Thomas  Paine  (The  American 
Crisis — 1776)  .  .  .  "These  are  the  times  that 
try  men's  souls.  The  slimmer  soldier  and  the 
sunshine  patriot  will  In  this  crisis  shrink 
from  the  service  of  their  country,  but  he 
that  stands  it  now  deserves  the  love  and 
thanks  of  man  and  woman."  .  .  .  May  1 
say  with  all  sincerity,  I  accept  the  label 
"super-patriot"  and  I  trust  the  chaplain  has 
the  equal  sincerity  to  accept  the  label  "sun- 
shine patriot."  as  indicated  by  Thomas 
Paine. 

If  the  ""sunshine  patriot'"  rather  than  the 
"super-patriot"  had  predominated  in  the 
course  of  this  Nation's  history,  we  would 
not  be  here  today  enjoying  the  rights  given 
to  us  by  those  "super-patriots"  of  the  past. 
Perhaps  those  of  us  who  are  "super-patriots  ' 
today  can  help  pass  on  to  the  citizens  ot 
tomorrow,  the  same  freedoms  that  we  now 
enjoy,  in  spite  of  and  not  on  account  of  the 
"sunshine  patriots."' 

This  world  has  been  facing  one  crisis  after 
another.  Through  God's  blessings.  I  have 
lived  through  several  great  wars  .  .  World 
War  I,  World  War  II.  the  Korean  Crisis  and 
now  the  Viet  Nam  situation.  Again.  Thomas 
Paine  in  his  writing  describes  the  situation 
so  perfectly,  that  I  quote  him  .  .  .  "And  if 
there  was  ever  a  Just  war  since  the  world 
began,  it  is  this  In  which  America  is  now  en- 
gaged. We  fight  not  to  enslave,  but  to  set 
a  country  free  and  to  make  room  upon  the 
earth  for  honest  men  to  live  in."  That  state- 
ment is  as  true  today  as  It  was  two  centuries 
ago. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  was  one  of  the 
"super-patriots"  who  volunteered  to  serve 
my  Countrv  and  the  cause  of  freedom  In  the 
Army  during  World  War  II.  God  gave  me  the 
privilege  of  returning  safely  to  my  loved 
ones.  On  the  other  hand.  I  left  many  dear 
friends  on  the  distant  shores  who  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  so  that  I  and  millions  ol 
others  might  continue  to  enjoy  freedom. 

Now.  there  are  many  "super-patriots"  in 
Viet  Nam  who  are  also  serving  their  Coun- 
try. Their  cause,  which  is  my  cause  and 
should  be  the  chaplain's  cause.  Is  to  con- 
tinue the  guarantee  of  freedom,  not  only  for 
him  and  me.  but  "to  set  a  country  free  and 
to  make  room  upon  the  earth  for  honest  men 
to  live  in  " 

The  chaplain  seems  to  set  himself  up  as 
an  expert  on  the  Viet  Nam  situation.  On  what 
basis  I  do  not  know,  for  by  his  casual  ob- 
servations, he  has  come  to  a  solution  that 
well-trained  professional  people  have  been 
unable  to  obtain.  Frankly,  I  prefer  to  place 
my  trust  in  the  President  of  these  United 
States  and  his  advisors  to  guide  the  destiny 
of  this  Nation  and  the  world,  than  on  the 
chaplain's  casual  analysis. 

May  I  suggest  that  he  and  those  who  think 
similarly,  do  some  more  research,  get  some 
more  facts,  before  "sounding  off"  again  on 
this  Viet  Nam  situation.  I  wonder  if  he  ha? 
talkea  with  many  men  who  have  been  m 
Viet  Nam.  and  primarily  those  who  have 
been  in  combat?  I  have,  and  I  have  yet  "-" 
find  one  who  does  not  feel  our  cause  is  Just 
I  have  a  son-in-law  who  is  in  Viet  Nam  and 
I  have  more  faith  in  what  he  tells  In  hi> 
letters  about  Viet  Nam  than  the  chaplain's 
deductions  from  thousands  of  miles  away 
I  have  friends  whose  sons  are  in  Viet  Nam. 
whose   statements   I   value.    I   have   friends 
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whose  sons  will  never  return  from  Viet  Nam. 
physically  that  is.  for  they  have  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  for  all  of  us.  I  know  what 
they  told  their  parents  about  the  Justice  of 
our  cause. 

Now  let  me  echo  one  of  the  thoughts  that 
tome  have  given  me.  Do  you  know  what  1.'= 
the  most  damaging  weapon  our  men  have 
come  across  in  Viet  Nam?  No,  it  is  not  the 
nfle,  the  mortar  or  the  big  guns  used  by 
the  Viet  Cong.  It  is  people  of  the  chaplain's 
type  in  the  United  States  who  are  trying  to 
stir  up  the  citizens  against  their  own  Coun- 
try and  its  leadership.  He  and  his  fellow 
"sunshine  patriots"  have  given  the  Commu- 
nists greater  ammunition  for  their  cause  of 
world  conquest  than  any  guns,  than  even 
the  atomic  bomb,  for  they  have  encouraged 
the  Communists  to  keep  on  with  their  fight- 
ing. Yes,  the  chaplain  and  his  "sunshine  pa- 
triots" have  the  blood  of  many  American 
soldiers  on  their  hands. 

By  now  the  chaplain  is  probably  say- 
ing ...  "I  told  you  so,  there  is  the  'Jingois- 
tic cacophony  of  the  super-patriot',  that  I 
mentioned  in  my  article.  Why  can't  they  be 
Christian  in  their  approach?  No  Christian 
would  go  to  war."  May  I  reply,  chaplain,  that 
"super-patriots,"  even  though  you  may  de- 
ipise  them,  are  also  Christians.  Perhaps,  I 
need  remind  you  of  the  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan.  Are  you  the  type  that  would  cross 
over  to  the  other  side  of  the  road  and  not 
help  the  injured  man.  or  would  you  be  the 
Good  Samaritan?  If  you  were  walking  down 
the  street  and  you  -saw  a  gang  beating  on  a 
man  who  was  calling  for  help,  would  you 
cross  over  to  the  other  side  and  ignore  the 
pleas  or  would  you  go  to  his  rescue?  Only  you 
L-an  answer  the  question. 

I.  as  a  "super-patriot."  would  go  to  the 
nian"s  assistance,  even  though  it  might  mean 
my  loss  of  physical  life  The  same  can  be 
said  of  other  "super-patriots."  I  also  remem- 
ber what  Christ  said  .  .  .  "Greater  love,  hath 
no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his 
life  for  his  friends." 

The  United  States  is  being  the  Good  Sa- 
maritan to  South  Viet  Nam.  Our  Nation  heard 
and  heeded  the  call  for  "help"  from  a  smaller 
country  that  was  struggling  against  over- 
whelming odds;  that  was  trying  to  preserve 
lis  freedom,  rather  than  be  crushed  under  the 
oppression  of  Communism.  Many  of  our  fine 
citizens  have  made  the  supreme  sacriflce  in 
this  cause.  Yes.  each  did  demonstrate  his 
love  for  South  Viet  Nam  in  that  he  did  "lay 
clown  his  life  for  his  friends." 

I  have  not  been  a  "super-patriot"  just  as  a 
result  of  the  chaplain's  article.  I  hope  that  I 
have  lived  up  to  that  label  all  my  life.  My 
parents.  I  am  proud  to  say,  taught  me  at  an 
early  age  to  love  God  and  my  Country.  I  have 
tried  to  follow  such  teachings  and  Instill  a 
Fimilar  spirit  in  my  two  children,  both  of 
whom  are  now  grown,  of  both  of  whom  I 
vcti  proud.  I  have  served  in  the  military,  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  super-patriotism  stops 
vith  such  service.  I  have  also  tried  to  be  of 
assistance  to  my  fellow  man  by  devoting  most 
of  my  free  time  in  service  activities  to  my 
Church  :ind  community.  In  this  manner.  I 
hope  that  I  .".m  serving  God.  I  am  serving 
my  Country.  God  and  my  fellow  man  must 
be  the  judge  of  my  efforts. 

George  Washington  was  one  of  our  greatest 
"super-patriots,"  a  man  who  loved  God  and 
his  Country.  He  constantly,  sought  guidance 
'-cm  Our  Heavenly  Father.  Yes.  George 
Washington  knew  the  value  of  prayer.  He 
v.as  not  afraid  to  humble  himself  by  getting 
'  n  his  knees  and  seeking  guidance  from  the 
One  Above.  .\b  a  matter  of  fact.  If  he  had  not 
tione  so  at  Valley  Forge,  perhaps  none  of  us 
would  be  here  today,  none  of  us  would  be 
enjoying  the  freedoms  of  this  fireat  democ- 
r.icy.  From  the  military  standpoint,  all  odds 
were  against  him.  He  knew  that  if  God  were 
''fi  his  side,  however,  he  could  not  lose,  "for 
"Aith  God  all  things  are  possible."  His  faith 
and  God's  guidance  brought  our  Nation  into 
existence.  We  have  prospered  and  progressed 
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under  His  blessings  and  shall  continue  as 
long  as  we  recognize  that  "blessed  is  the 
nation  whose  God  Is  the  Lord." 

Yes.  George  Washington  called  upon  God 
to  help  him  out  of  that  crisis  almost  two 
hundred  years  ago.  Perhaps,  the  "man  of 
cloth"  serving  as  a  chaplain  on  the  campus 
of  a  great  university  of  about  30.0OO  students, 
can  do  a  great  service  to  our  Country 
and  God  In  this  crisis  today.  Instead  of  try- 
ing to  incite  students  and  others  to  rise 
against  their  Country  and  its  cause,  why  not 
lead  them  to  the  humility  and  the  spiritual 
realization  of  George  Washington?  Why  not 
urge  them  to  Join  him  in  u  great  prayer 
niovenipnt?  Teach  them  the  need  to  turn  to 
Ood.  the  value  and  need  of  prayer  in  Their 
daily  lives. 

Yes.  tills  movement  might  even  spread  to 
other  campuses  around  the  United  States, 
around  the  world.  Think  what  the  chaphiln 
could  do.  With  such  humility,  such  reverence 
on  the  part  of  mankind,  perhaps  we  could  see 
.ittainment  of  II  Chronicles  7:14 — "If  my 
people  which  are  called  by  my  name,  will 
humble  ihemselves.  and  pray,  and  seek  my 
lace,  and  turn  from  their  wicked  ways;  then 
will  I  hear  Irom  heaven,  and  will  forgive 
iheir  sins,  and  heal  their  land." 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  chaplain 
more  in  keeping  with  his  lesponsibilities. 
Remember  though,  that  if  he  accepts  it.  he 
may  also  be  called  a  "super-patriot,"  which 
term  he  so  despised  in  his  article. 

Well,  the  freedom  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  our  great  Nation  has  given  the 
chaplain  the  privilege  of  making  his  state- 
ment It  has  granted  me  that  same  benefit. 
God  grant  it  may  always  so  be. 

May  I  leave  one  final  thought,  a  most  ap- 
propriate one  for  this  situation,  a  quote  from 
George  Washington  .  .  .  'Impress  on  the 
mind  of  every  man.  from  the  first  to  the 
lowest,  the  importance  of  the  cause  and 
what  It  is  we  are  contending  for." 

From  reading  the  chaplain's  article.  I  feel 
honored  that  I  am  a  "super-patriot"  in  his 
eyes.  Thanks  be  to  God  that  I  am  in  that 
category.  I  pray  that  He  will  continue  to 
grant  me  the  fortitude  and  moral  fibre  so 
that  this  label  will  remain  with  me  always. 

The  chaplain  has  made  his  decision.  I  have 
made  mine.  But  what  of  you.  Mr.  John  Q. 
Citizen?  Ask  yourself  the  question  .  .  .  "To 
be  or  not  to  be  .  .  .  sunshine  patriot  .  . 
or  .  .  .  super  patriot?  Only  you  can  answer 
that  question! 
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HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  July  17.  1968 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Journal  published  in  its  April 
1968  i.ssue  an  article  entitled  "Legal 
Liquidation  of  Churches  in  the  U.S.S.R." 
written  by  Ivan  Michaelson  Czap,  a 
lawyer,  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Czap  is  currently  representing  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church  at  the  fourth 
assembly  of  the  "World  Council  of 
Churches  in  Uppsala.  Sweden.  His  article 
reflects  a  lifetime  of  study  and  concern 
for  religious  freedom  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Soviet  satellite  nations.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Legal    Liquidation    of    Churches    in     the 

U.S.S.R. 

(By  Ivan  Michaelson  Czap) 

There  has  been,  since  1962.  a  distinct  wave 
of  religious  oppression  and  an  increase  in  the 
liquidation  of  churches  In  the  U  S.SJl. 

But  church  authorities  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain^  from  youngest  bishop  to  the  aged 
patriarch,  despite  the  Church  canons  which 
place  churches  and  their  faithful  in  the  care 
of  these  chief  pastors,  keep  silent  about  the 
repressions.  They  make  no  outcry. 

They  do  not  protest  the  continuing  clos- 
ing of  parish  churches,  the  forcible  removal 
of  liturgical  sacred  objects,  the  confiscation 
of  valuable  church  articles,  the  severe  re- 
strictions on  religious  services. 

Ironically,  the  silence  Is  easily  explained. 
For  every  one  of  these  bishops  has  been 
lound  acceptable  as  an  hlerarch  by  the 
atheist  officials  who  run  the  country.  Every 
church  dignitary  in  the  U.S.S.R..  after  his 
questionnaire  is  answered  and  his  applica- 
tion filed  with  a  Soviet  Government  Bureau, 
has  been  legally  registered  under  the  law. 
and  thus  confirmed  In  his  pasltion  "as 
bishop.'"  Without  such  "registration"  no 
bishop — indeed,  no  clergyman  ot  any  rank — 
may  asstime  to  act  as  an  ecclesiastic,  nor 
conduct  religious  services  "of  the  cull"  or 
provide   any   priesty   function. 

The  "law"  does  not  permit  It. 

Such  "registration."  equally  with  the  reg- 
istration of  a  "group  or  association  of  be- 
lievers" for  permission  to  use  a  building  for 
the  "exercise  of  the  cult,"  can  be  withdrawn 
at  any  time  by  the  local  officials  at  the  mere 
volition  of  the  Soviet  authorities.  The  law  of 
Apr.  8,  1929.  amended  In  1932.  not  only  pro- 
scribes that  the  limited  religious  activities 
may  begin  "only  after  registration"  ( Sec- 
tion 65) .  but  the  registration  "may  be  denied 
to  any  mdiindual"  whose  application  and 
questionnaire  is  before  the  registering  au- 
thority: Section  C.  The  law,  and  accompany- 
ing official  instructions,  do  not  require  that 
refusals  be  explained,  nor  does  It  limit  the 
reasons  for  denial  of  applications. 

Moreover,  at  any  time  after  registration, 
the  Soviet  officials  may  cancel  registrations 
No  reason,  or  explanation,  need  be  given. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that:  (1)  Soviet  clergy 
(including  bishops)  are  permitted  to  func- 
tion by  the  granting  of  registrations;  (2)  un- 
approved conduct  by  any  of  the  clergy,  at 
any  time,  will  bring  a  cancellation  of  per- 
mission: besides,  (3)  penal  proceedings  can 
be  brought. 

An  outcry  or  protest  from  bishops  or  clergy 
could  bring  instant  ecclesiastical  death! 

Atheism  is  the  official  ideology:  the  de- 
struction of  every  religion  is  the  official  pot- 
icy  of  the  Communists.  Churchmen's  hands 
are  tied  until  the  fundamental  law  is 
changed.  Religious  or  pro-church  propaganda 
is  forbidden  to  the  believers.  The  U.S.S.R. 
Constitution  guarantees  anti-religious  propa- 
ganda an  avowed  aim  to  liquidate  religion 
as  "opium  for  the  people;"  as  Lenin  taught, 
•  any  religious  idea  ...  is.  Just  for  that  rea- 
son, the  most  dangerous  abomination,  the 
most  odious  Infection." 

A  half-century  ago.  the  Constitution  of 
1918  provided,  at  least  ""on  paper."  some  legal 
defense  against  atheist  attacks  by  "guaran- 
teeing"' pro-church  statements.  But  the  So- 
viets so  constructed  the  law  that  It  became 
a  dead  letter!  The  applicable  section,  with 
it-  Aesopean  language,  then  read  as  follows: 
To  insure  for  the  toilers  religious  freedom. 
the  Church  is  separated  from  the  State  and 
the  School  from  the  Church,  while  free- 
dom of  religious  and  ,inti-religlous  propa- 
ganda Is  secured  to  all  citizens"  (Section 
11.)  Yet.  from  1919  to  1929.  (when  the  Con- 
stitution's language  was  changed)  Roman 
Catholic.  Jewish  Moslem,  Protestant  and 
Orthodox  clergy  and  "oplievers  were  catapulted 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  into  instant 
martyrdom.  They  were  jailed,  sent  to  bleak 
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labor  camps,  tortured  and  starved  until  the 
tragic  figures  of  those  making  the  ultimate 
sacrifice  for  the  faith  reached  astronomical 
proportions.  There  were  millions  of  deaths! 
Churches  were  closed  by  the  thousands  In 
1928  alone.  59  synagogues.  38  mosques  and 
445  churches  were  liquidated,  i.e.  a  tolal  of 
542  religious  centers  were  destroyed. 

In  1929.  the  language  of  the  Constitution 
was  changed  to  read  stibstantially  as  it  does 
t<iday  (only  slightly  reversed  In  the  1936  Con- 
stitution) :  "Preedom  of  exercise  of  religious 
cults  and  freedom  of  anti-rellglous  propa- 
ganda is  recogni::ed  for  all  the  citizens.- 
(Section  1241.  Despite  the  change  of  lan- 
guage, the  conduct  of  the  officials  remained 
unchanged.  In  1930  the  Soviet  publication. 
"The  Antl-Rellglous."  gleefully  reported  that 
year  90  mosques.  15  synagogues  and  589 
churches  were  closed  In  the  villages;  while 
530  Churches.  Ill  synagogues  and  96  mosques 
had  been  liquidated  in  the  cities  Total  of 
1930 — 1.431. 

Lives  of  clergymen  remained  liauging  on 
frail  threads  The  intolerable  persecutions 
continued— under  the  -.(iwi.'  solemnly  written 
••.securltv"  of  the  fundanienial  law  as  exists 
in  tbe  USS.R.  today! 

A  srrond  frenetically  intensive  campaign 
(the  first  w.is  1921-192'3).  was  carried  out  in 
1929-1930:  a  tlurd  from  1987-1939  when 
finally,  though  only  momentarily,  some  alle- 
viation came,  just  as  war  loomed.  Ftirther 
•iimelloratlon"  came  through  the  pressure  of 
the  Free  World's  public  opinion  when  the 
United  Suites  gave  war  help  to  the  U  S.S  R, — 
and  because  some  churchmen  In  Russia. 
(While  Stalin  trembled  hysterically  in  locked 
rooms  of  the  Kremlin)  came  forward  to  call 
upon  the  people  to  fight  for  the  •Mother- 
land." The  Church  became  ugrfut  to  Soviet 
leaders,  not  only  during  VVorW  War  II,  but 
also  afterwards  in  the  "cold  w*r"  which  per- 
sists to  the  present. 

There  is  not  a  believer  behind  todays  Iron 
Curtain  who  does  not  fear  a  revival  of  the 
brutiil  persecutions  of  the  incredibly  violent 
periods  of  If  21-23:  1928-29:  1938-39.  i  We 
pass  over  In  silence  the  hldeotis  presstires  in 
intervening  vears:  and  the  ae  yet  undocu- 
mented reprefsions  of  1954-59;  1958-59;  and 
the  present  so-called  "final"  repressions  de- 
termined upon  by  Soviet  officials  in  1962  t 

No  scholar,  no  student  knowledgeable 
about  the  contemporan,-  situation  Is  at  all 
surprised  at  reading  not  a  siiible  word  about 
the  repressions  in  the  only  jjubllcatlon  the 
Chtirch  In  the  USSR,  is  peri^ltted.  i.e.  the 
monthly  publication  entitled  the  "Journal 
of  the  Moscow  Patriarchate  " 

Printed  in  severely  restricted  numbers,  the 
"Journal"  is  published  (on  goviet  presses* 
in  the  Frencli  and  German  Uniguages.  as  well 
as  Russian.  The  Issues  may  n<*l.  under  Soviet 
law.  be  "circulated"  within  Ihe  U.S  S  R.  No 
copv  la  "for  sale"  in  the  Sovlit  Union.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  issue  Is  reserv«id  for  distribu- 
tion abroad.  Not  a  single  copw  Is  for  sale  in 
any  bookstore;  nor  can  any  copy  be  exhibited 
In  any  church,  cathedral,  mojiastery  or  sem- 
inary in  the  U.S.S.R.  The  jDurnal  reaches 
less  than  2000  readers  u-itl^i  the  U.SS.R.: 
it  is  mailed  to  about  20.000  [  readers  abroad. 

Even  when  hal/  of  the  se^filnarles  In  the 
US.S.R.  were  recently  ( 1962)1  closed  through 
various  subterfuges  by  local  !  Soviet  authori- 
ties, not  a  line  of  protest — ev^a  acknowledge- 
ment of  cloture — was  printed  In  the  "Journal 
of  the  Moscow  Patriarchate!,"  This  despite 
the  fact  that  there  had  beenj  for  long  before 
1944  when  the  first  seminary  was  allowed  to 
be  open  In  the  U.S.S.R..  no  ormal  training 
place  for  clergy  from  1918  intU  1944.  i.e.. 
for  26  years.  In  1944.  only  iwo  (2)  schools 
were  allowed  to  function  di  Bplte  that  fact 
that  over  200  hlerarchs  a  »d  over  26.000 
priests,  had  been  liquidated  :  \i  the  preceding 
three  decades!  Great  shortag)  s  exist  In  clergy 
ranks. 

In  that  single  year  1962.  a  the  expense  of 
all  those  taxes   for   "educat  onal   purposes" 
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there  was  issued  within  the  U.S.S.R..  5.422,- 
000  copies,  of  355  different  titles,  on  atheism 
and  anti-church  publications.  An  observer 
with  a  mathematical  bent  computed  that  It 
would  take  until  the  year  4465  to  produce  as 
many  copies  of  the  religious  publications  Jiow 
published  within  the  USS.R! 

In  other  words.  If  the  current  publications 
had  started  at  the  time  of  the  Incarnation, 
we  would  still  need  to  wait  more  than  2500 
years  to  see  an  equal  number  of  issues. 

Thousands  of  antl-rellglous  pamphlets  :ind 
books  are  Issued  annually  under  the  so- 
called  "educational  programs"  In  force  within 
the  U.S.S.R.  The  "Educational  Department" 
of  the  Ukrainian  Republic  alone  printed,  in 
1963.  286  titles  In  over  five  million  copies  of 
antt-rhurch  themes! 

Under  the  same  "Educational  Depart- 
ment." 73  antl-rellglous  films  were  produced 
and  shown  In  the  USSR.  In  contrast,  one 
single  film,  (of  the  1948  conference  at  Sa- 
gorsk  on  the  occasion  of  the  500th  year  of 
the  autocephalv  of  the  Orthodox  Church) 
was  made  In  the  USSR  :  but  It  Is  available 
for  showing  onlii  abroad! 

Similarly,  aithough  mere  handfuls  nf 
seminarians  have  been  permitted  to  complete 
their  seminary  courses  in  all  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
with  over  250.000.000  population,  (less  than 
65  graduates  In  the  past  two  years)  over 
150.000  persons  complete  studies  in  govern- 
ment supported  "atheist  seminaries."  Before 
1962.  there  were  70.000  specially-trained 
atheist  propagandists  active  In  the  U.S.S.R  : 
they  freely  traveled  to  every  part  of  the 
countrv  On  the  other  hand,  no  graduate 
semlitarlan.  no  priest,  has  received  permis- 
sion to  travel  within  dioceses  of  the  U  SS.R. 

PRAYED    FOR    OPPRESSED 

But,  If  chtirchmen  within  the  Soviet  Union 
were  hindered  from  expressing  themselves 
about  these  dreadful  limitations  on  religious 
matters,  the  honest.  Independent  ones  be- 
yond the  Iron  Curtain,  did  not  remain  silent. 

So.  Bishop  Anthony  (Bloom)  for  a  long 
time  residing  in  England,  and  now  a  Metro- 
politan, openly  headed  services  in  London's 
Trafalgar  Square,  in  1965.  for  the  "long  suf- 
fering and  oppressed  church"  In  the  U.S.S.R. 
More  recently,  In  December  1967.  he  again 
spoke  out  against  the  discrimination. 

The  Russian  Orthodox  Church  of  America. 
The  Metrof>olla.  free  of  any  administrative 
control  from  Moscow  since  1924.  issued  the 
now  well  known  Pastoral  Letter  of  December 
1962.  and  has  since  held  several  "Universal 
Days  of  Prayer"  for  the  persecuted  Chris- 
tians behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Special  serv- 
ices and  proceedings  were  also  conducted 
during  the  November  1967  Sobor. 

The  late  Metropolitan  Anthony  Bashlr. 
long-time  American  resident,  delivered  a 
widely  broadcast  sermon  on  the  "Martyrs  for 
Orthodoxy  Today"  which  was  published  In 
the  April  1964  issue  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Journal. 

At  their  May  17.  1962.  meeting  the  entire 
ntunber  of  Canonical  Orthodox  Bishops  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  meeting  at  the 
residence  of  Archbishop  lakovos.  a  president 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  issued 
"An  appeal  to  all  Christians"  signed  by  every 
canonical  Orthodox  Bishop  in  America.  That 
appeal  was  as  follows: 

"A  new  wave  of  moral  and  physical  per- 
secutions has  been  staged  In  recent  months 
against  the  Christian  faith  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  Hundreds  of  churches  and  monas- 
teries have  been  closed:  theological  semi- 
naries have  ceased  to  function:  bishops, 
priests  and  other  falthftil  have  been  con- 
demned to  hard  labor  under  various  pretexts. 

"The  Divine  Services  of  Holy  Easter  Night 
were  in  many  areas  the  past  five  years,  blas- 
phemously disturbed.  The  feelings  of  be- 
lievers has  been  shocked  by  Intensified  antl- 
rellglous  propaganda,  to  which  the  Church 
is  not  permitted  to  respond. 

"The  Standing  Conference  of  the  Ca- 
nonical  Orthodox   Bishops   in   the  Americas 
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solemnly  and  urgently  appeals  to  Christians 
throughout  the  world  to  exert  all  possible 
Influence,  and  with  a  common  voice  to  con- 
demn t:ie  fiagrant  violation  of  religious  free- 
dom behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  to  pray 
In   behalf  of  our  suffering   brethren." 

Since  then,  numerous  steps  have  been 
taken,  by  hlerarchs  and  lay  believers,  to 
ameliorate  the  situation  in  the  Iron  Curtain 
cotintrtes. 

Have  the  Orthodox  people,  and  their 
friends,  succeeded  in  reducing  the  current 
wave  of  persecutions  In  the  USSR  '  The 
answer  is:  no  one  really  knows  Has  world 
opinion  reduced  the  number  of  liquidated 
churches,  or  stayed  the  repression  of  the 
faithful?  Again,  no  one  really  knows.  It  l.s 
too  early  to  say. 

But  let  us.  for  the  moment,  go  back  to  a 
review  of  the  lau:  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Why  should 
there  be  any  persecution,  liow  can  there  be. 
in  such  a  large  area  of  the  v.-orld  whose  offi- 
cials claim  nothing  irregular  occurs. 

Mannequin  bishops  from  the  U  S.S.R  are 
frequently  Interviewed  abroad;  they  persist 
in  mounting  the  usual  "There  are  no  repres- 
sions at  the  Church  In  the  U.S.S.R" 

But  now  the  picture  has  become  quite 
clear;  those  bishops  and  other  high  ranklne 
churchmen,  can  only  leave  the  U.S.SR.  at 
the  will  of  the  atheist  officials!  Their  "secre- 
taries" are  always  at  their  side!  At  press  in- 
terviews, these  mannequin-bishops  proclaim 
that  "all  constitutional  guarantees  of  reli- 
gious freedom  exist!  !  !"  But  we  have  already 
seen  that  there  are  no  such  guarantees! 

They  proclaim:  there  is  no  "repression" 
of  religion  in  the  U  S.S.R.  But  we  have  al- 
ready seen  that  no  religious  manifestation 
is  permitted!  Why  do  the  dreadful  oppres- 
sions continue?  liie  answer  is  clear:  greed! 
Satanism  and  greed.  Tlie  devouring  greed  is 
defined  in  the  confiscatory  laws  of  the  So- 
viet countries. 

Every  church  liquidated  In  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion means  (as  it  did  in  1921-1924)  an  in- 
crease in  the  wealth  of  the  atheist  state.  The 
state  acts  through  legal  "registry  bureaus" 
of  local  commissariats  for  'education."  We 
have  already  seen  above  how  these  commis- 
sariats utilize  funds  of  believers  to  sustain 
antl-religlous  propaganda!  But  more:  once 
the  churches  and  their  properties  are  liqui- 
dated, that  wealth  passes  into  the  hands  of 
unbelievers  who  may  use  the  funds  and  prop- 
erties as  thev  see  fit! 

These  -laws"  have  been  in  effect  since  1929. 
Part  I.  Item  353 — i  with  amendments  enacted 
Jan.  1.  1932.1  of  Law  Number  9.  Sub-Section 
40.  provides: 

"40.  Upon  liquidation  of  a  place  of  worship, 
religious  property  shall  be  disposed  of  as 
follows: 

a.  All  articles  of  platinum,  gold  or  silver— 
or  cloth  of  gold  or  sliver— and  precious  stones 
shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  funds  oi 
the  .-ttate  and  shall  be  handed  over  to  the 
local  financial  body  or  administrative  body 
of  the  People's  Commissariat  for  Education. 
If  these  articles  are  on  their  list,  for  disposal 
at  their  discretion. 

b.  All  articles  of  historical,  artistic  or 
museum  value  shall  be  handed  over  to  the 
administrative  body  of  the  Commissariat  for 
Education. 

c.  Articles  in  general  use  (bells,  furniture, 
carpets,  chandeliers,  etc.)  shall  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  funds  of  the  State,  and 
handed  over  to  the  local  financial  body  or 
administrative  body  of  the  Educational  au- 
thorities, for  disposal  at  their  discretion." 

The  above  is  still  the  "law"  in  the  Soviet 
Union  today. 

Today,  funds  of  a  liquidated  parish  are 
used  by  local  commissars  of  education  for 
antl-reiigious  purposes,  consistent  with  ide- 
ology of  the  atheist,  dictatorial,  monolithic 
state. 

These  purposes  are  precisely  contrary  to 
the  purposes  envisioned  by  the  donors! 

But  the  "law"  says  this  Is  correct:  for  all 
educational   purposes   are   the   same   as   the 
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teachings  of  the  "divine  Lenin."  whose  re- 
petitively embalmed  body  in  the  Red  Square 
stands  as  a  "perpetual"  reminder  that  re- 
ligion Is  an  "opium  for  the  people"  and,  as 
an  "odious  infection"  Is  to  be  destroyed. 


THE  HORROR  OF  THE  WAR  BE- 
TWEEN BIAFRA  AND  NIGERIA 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OK    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVPJS 
Wednesdav.  July  17.  1968 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Washington  Po.st  this  morn- 
ing a  headhne  read:  "Biafra:  A  Chil- 
dren's War." 

The  storj',  written  by  the  Post's  Pulitzer 
Prizewinner,  Al  Friendly,  described  how 
thousands  of  Biafran  children  are  suf- 
fering malnutrition  because  of  the 
ravages  of  this  war. 

Previous  reports  from  that  beleaguered 
little  country  have  likewise  described  the 
starvation  and  deaths  of  thousands  of 
families.  Pood  supplies  have  been  cut  off 
to  Biafra  and  the  victims  are  not  the 
.soldiers  or  the  essential  industries  or  the 
i-"un  placements.  The  victims  are  women 
and  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  are  opposed  to 
war.  In  all  of  its  bloody  and  death-deal- 
ing apparatus,  war  destroys,  desecrates, 
ravages,  and  annihilates.  Whether  the 
war  is  a  so-called  just  war  or  a  war  to 
preserve  democracy  or  a  war  to  save  the 
Union,  the  results  are  the  same.  Lives  are 
lost.  A  country  is  battered.  And  the  en- 
tire social  fabric  of  a  society  is  shattered 
for  years. 

In  Vietnam,  thousands  of  innocent 
women  and  children  have  been  merci- 
lessly killed  by  both  sides.  There  is  no 
.such  thing  as  an  antiseptic  war.  Bombs 
and  bullets  do  not  carefully  choose  their 
victims.  Once  released,  they  speed  to 
their  destiny  and  wipe  out  anybody  in 
their  terrible  path.  A  child  or  a  mother 
standing  near  a  munitions  factory  is  not 
.spared. 

In  Biafra,  we  have  a  different  kind  of 
war.  It  is  a  civil  war,  a  war  between  the 
established  Government  and  a  .segment 
of  its  peoples  which  wish  to  secede. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not  presume  to 
pa.ss  judgment  on  the  merits  of  the 
Biafran  cause.  It  is  beset  with  many 
problems  and  issues  best  understood  by 
those  who  seek  both  redress  of  grievance 
and  those  who  would  maintain  the  na- 
tional integrity. 

But  I  would  pass  judgment  on  the 
daily  deaths  and  the  brutalization  of 
thousands  of  families — thousands  of 
children  who  are  slowly  dying  of  starva- 
tion. I  would  pass  judgment  on  a  world 
and  the  nations  of  this  world  which  close 
their  eyes  to  this  unspeakable  inhu- 
manity. 

Partisan  charges  have  been  made  by 
both  sides.  Nigeria  has  charged  that  the 
Biafrans  are  rebels  seeking  to  destroy  a 
nation.  Biafrans  have  charged  the 
Nigerians  with  conducting  a  program  of 
genocide. 

.\gain.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  only  con- 
cerned about  the  children,  the  mothers, 
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the  older  people  who  are  the  real  victims 
in  this  terrible  war. 

Thousands  of  refugees  are  living  in 
camps  in  Biafra  and  it  is  estimated  by 
reliable  sources  that  several  million  have 
been  made  homeless  by  this  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  name  of  man's 
love  and  responsibihty  for  his  bi'othei-. 
in  the  cau.sr  of  woild  brothei-hood.  I  Ix^- 
lieve  that  tliis  country  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  those  suffering  in  Biafra. 

Accordingly,  I  would  like  to  make  two 
proposals  this  day: 

First.  That  the  United  States  imme- 
diately begin  the  airlifting  of  food  and 
supplies  to  the  i)eoiole  and  refugees  on 
both  sides  of  this  war.  but  particularly 
those  starving  and  suffering  from  mal- 
nutrition in  Biafra.  I  call  upon  our  great 
President  to  a.ssign  the  appropriate  offi- 
cials and  agencies  to  work  out  a  coordi- 
nated plan  to  assist  the  International 
Red  Cross  and  other  international  agen- 
cies in  their  humane  efforts  to  relieve 
wide.spread  deprivation.  We  airlifted 
food  to  West  Berlin.  We  can  airlift  food 
1:3  Biafra. 

Srcond.  That  the  United  States  call 
iipon  the  United  Nations  to  offer  its  pood 
offices  to  mediate  this  unfortunate  dis- 
initc.  A  cease-fire  in  which  both  :4des 
could  then  negotiate  while  families  are 
fed  and  clothed  would  materially  reduce 
the  suffering  that  has  engulfed  this  once 
l)roud  leader  of  African  nations. 

Anywhere  in  this  world  where  war 
swallows  human  lives  and  ruins  its  peo- 
ple, we  must  mobilize  our  energies  and 
lesourccs  to  help.  It  is  true,  as  President 
Harri.son  .said  in  1888: 

We  Americans  have  no  commLssion  from 
CkKl  to  police  the  world. 

But  we  do  have  a  commission  from 
God  to  help  our  fellow  man.  We  do  have 
a  commission  from  God  to  save  human 
lives.  We  are  not  our  brother's  keeper. 
We  are  our  brother's  brother.  And  for 
that  leason.  I  urge  that  this  counti-y  do 
what  it  can  to  relieve  the  suffering  in  the 
Biafran  war. 


POSSIBLE    SOVIET    INFLUENCE    ON 
U.S.    ELECTIONS 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  July  17.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
News  and  Courier  of  July  5.  1968.  con- 
tains an  interesting  article  entitled 
"Peace  Lures  in  Politics." 

Mr.  Thomas  Waring,  editor  of  the 
News  and  Courier,  warns  his  readers 
that  the  Soviets  may  be  trying  to  in- 
fluence the  election  of  the  next  Presi- 
dent. HistoiT  has  shown  that  the  Soviets 
are  willing  to  use  diplomatic  methods  to 
influence  the  U.S.  presidential  race. 

For  example,  in  1960.  Nikita  Kliru- 
shchev  announced  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
would  regard  the  election  of  Richard 
Nixon  as  a  threat  to  pood  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Later,  it  is  un- 
derstood that  in  a  private  discussion  with 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  Khrushchev 
bragged  that  he  could  produce  500,000 
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votes  for  the  candidate  of  his  choice 
through  diplomatic  overtures. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  possibility  that  the  Soviets  will  do 
all  they  can  to  sell  Americans  on  the 
idea  that  the  best  road  to  peace  is  to 
elect  a  soft-line  President  this  year.  I 
ask  imanimous  con.sent  that  the  editorial 
be  pi'inted  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Peace  Lures  in  Politics 

A  Russian  Offer  to  talk  about  reduction 
of  nuclear  armaments  has  to  be  taken  with 
a  hirge  grain  of  salt  in  this  election  season. 
As  syndicated  columnist  John  Chamberlain 
recently  commented,  the  soviet  Union  is 
likely  to  offer  "peace  lures"  to  influence  the 
outcome  of  the  US   presidential  election. 

It  would  lie  a  great  day  lor  mankind  If 
the  Soviet  Union  decided  to"  abandon  its  liuge 
military  build-up.  But  we  see  no  solid  evi- 
dence of  any  such  Intention.  Soviet  leaders 
have  been  talking  "peace  since  1946.  In  the 
meantime,  they  have  steadily  increased  the 
size  and  might  of  their  armed  forces 

It  should  be  remembered  that  American 
missile  forces  were  created  only  after  the 
United  States  learned  of  a  crash  program  by 
the  Russians  to  develop  Intercontinental 
rockets.  The  United  States  never  has  threat- 
ened the  Soviet  Union  with  destruction, 
whereas  the  Soviet  leadership  has  said  com- 
munism will  "btiry"  the  United  States.  Even 
as  the  Soviet  Union  advances  a  new  peace 
proposal,  it  strives  to  seize  supremacy  of  the 
oceans  and  in  space  warfare.  If  the  Russians 
are  seriously  Interested  in  peace,  they  have 
only   to   relax   their  military  efforts. 

Nineteen  sixty-eight  is  not  the  first  elec- 
tion year  In  which  the  Soviets  have  sought 
to  influence  the  U.S.  presidential  race.  In 
1960.  Nlklta  Khrushchev  let  It  be  known  that 
the  USSR  would  regard  election  of  Richard 
M.  Nixon  as  a  threat  to  good  relations.  The 
Soviet  rulers  fear  Mr.  Nixon,  for  they  recall 
his  exposure  in  the  1940's  of  the  So\iet  es- 
pionage agent  Alger  Hiss.  They  recognize  hUn 
as  a  determined  protagonist  of  the  cause 
of  freedom.  Understandably,  the  Soviets 
would  prefer  a  softer,  more  pliable  figure  as 
President  of  the  United  St.ates.  It  can  be 
expected  that  they  will  try  to  sell  Americans 
on  the  Idea  that  the  way  to  achieve  peace  Is 
to  elect  a  soft-line  figure  as  President. 


TOO  MANY  TO  PULL  OUT 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

or    .^LAB.^MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17,  1968 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  casual- 
ty list  continues  to  grow  in  Vietnam. 
Carey  Lee  Johns,  of  Oneonta.  Ala.,  has 
become  the  15th  man  Blount  County, 
.'Ma.,  has  lo.st  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  have  placed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  of  the  Record  an  editoi'ial  from 
the  Oneonta  Southern  Democrat  ThLs 
newspaper  article  reprints  remarks  writ- 
ten by  a  friend  of  Caiey  Lee's.  Gene  Cur- 
lette,  who  is  home  after  completing  mili- 
tary duty,  including  a  year  with  the 
9th  Infantry  Division  at  Dong  Tam 
in  Vietnam. 

The  remarks  by  Mr.  Curlctte  are 
touching  and  should  be  read  very  care- 
fully by  every  Member  of  Congress.  Too 
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many  here  In  America  have,  I  believe, 
lost  sight  of  our  objectives  In  Vietnam. 
Carey  Lee  Johns  knew  what  he  was 
fighting  for.  We  at  home  must  never— 
not  for  a  moment — forget  why  these 
young  men  are  in  Vietnam  and  what 
they  are  fighting  for.  The  article  follows: 

Too  Many  to  Pu^l  Odt 
Carey  Lee  Johns,  Oneonta  marine  killed 
June  18.  Is  the  fifteenth  map  Blount  County 
has  lost  in  the  Viet  Nam  w»r  The  following 
was  written  by  a  friend  of  ^arey  Lees.  Gene 
Curlette,  who  Is  back  at  home  here  after 
completing  military  duty.  Including  a  year 
with  the  Ninth  Infantry  Iplvlslon  at  Dong 
Tarn  In  Viet  Nam. 

■Carey  Lee  Johns  died  la  Viet  Nam.  Why 
did  Ciirey  Lee  enlist  In  the  Marine  Corps? 
Maybe  he  had  to  go  into  Service.  Carey  Lee 
could  have  been  tired  of  tfte  protesters,  flag 
burners,  and  card  burners,  i 

"Carey  Lee  believed  in  America  He  died 
m  the  name  of  freedom.  America  will  stay 
free  as  long  as  there  are  njlen  like  Carey  Lee 
Johns.  His  spirit  and  that  spirit  of  all  the 
men  who  died  In  the  nan^  of  freedom  will 
live  forever.  I 

•I  would  like  to  tell  yod  about  a  few  men 
Uke  Carey  Lee  jl 

•I  was  talking  to  a  n*n  In  our  graves 
registration  area  He  was  *lng  to  Hawaii  on 
R  &  R  to  see  his  son  and  Irlte  In  three  days. 
He  never  made  It.  Then  t\\  sre  was  a  sergeant 
who  came  In  one  day  to  1  entlfy  some  men. 
He  said.  'I  will  be  In  here  ;omorrow,'  He  was 
m  the  next  day — a  casual  y. 

•We  also  got  the  perse  nal  effects  of  the 
men  who  got  killed.  We  could  handle  the 
remains  without  any  pi  )blems.  It  was  a 
different  thing  when  It  came  to  personal 
effects.  We  had  to  take  1  le  pictures  out  of 
the  folders  and  count  th(  n.  We  also  had  to 
look  at  all  of  those  smll  ig  faces.  You  saw 
a  father  holding  his  son  a  id  the  proud  smile 
of  his  wife.  There  were  tl  ousands  more  pic- 
tures. I  saw  them  every  t  ight. 

■•Most  of  the  men  over  In  V: 
that  we  should  stay  to  wl  i.  We  have  lost  too 
many  good  men  '"  pmM  |ut  now." 


PLEDGE  TO  GOOE 


CITIZENSHIP 


HON.  PAUL  J  FANNIN 


OF    ARlZiti--'' 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TI* 
Wednesday.  Ji^V 
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Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Pr 
pie  write  to  me  asking 
to  preserve  the 
this  Nation  was 
something  at)out 
his  own  way  in  which 
because  I  think  the 
America  lies  in  the  fr 
vidual  and  the  mar 
parent   when    Ameri 
freedom. 

Recently,  Mr.  Paul 
town.    Ariz.,    sat    do 
•Pledge  of  Good  Ci 
ing  of  all  the  violenc- 
our  land  today.  He 

If  we  can  get  them 
America)  to  thinking  a 
real  good  citizens,  loyal 
to  their  fellow  citizens 
terested  in  rioting 
perhaps   we   can  save 
and  heartache. 

Mr.  Peck  suggests  i  hat  such  a  pledge 
of  good  citizenship  \  ould  be  a  whole- 
some thing  to  offer  to  our  schoolchildren 
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sident.  often  peo- 
what  they  can  do 
princ  pies  upon  which 
ionn  ,ed.  I  usually  say 
eachpndividual  finding 
I  help  our  country 
reat  strength  of 
edom  of  the  indi- 
v4ous  ingenuity  ap- 
ns   exercise   that 
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and  provide  those  who  wish  to  make  such 
a  pledge  with  a  suitable  card  or  badge 
signifying  that  this  particular  person  is 
proud  of  America. 

I  think  Mr.  Peck  las  the  right  idea. 
While  it  may  need  to  be  adapted  for  local 
use,  I  heartily  endorse  the  concept  of  a 
national  movement  to  bring  to  the 
world's  attention  some  of  the  things  that 
are  right  about  America. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  about 
Mr.  Peck,  appearing  in  the  Youn.gtown. 
Ariz.,  paper,  the  Youngtown  Record  of 
July  20,  1968,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Let's  Take  the  Pledge 
Youngtown  writer  Paul  Peck  recently  wrote 
a  Pledge  of  Good  Citizenship  after  hearing 
of  "the  increasing  violence  and  unrest  in  the 
United  Suites,  and  the  horrible  acts  perpe- 
trated against  prominent  citizens  in  recent 
years." 

Peck  said.  "I  believe  that  if  every  citizen 
of  the  United  States  would  sign  such  a  pledge, 
and  live  up  to  it.  our  country  would  soon  re- 
turn to  normalcy,  because  the  people's  think- 
ing would  be  along  the  lines  expressed  in  the 
pledge,  instead  of  along  such  violent  and 
disruptive  lines  as  those  espoused  by  many  in 
the  past  few  years." 

Here  Is  Paul  Peck's  pledge: 
"In  order  that  I  may  do  my  bit  to  help  the 
United  States  of  America  stand  proud  and 
tall  among  the  several  nations  of  the  world. 
and  to  help  my  beloved  country  forever  re- 
main the  best  place  in  the  world  in  which  to 
Uve.  I  hereby  voluntarily  enter  into  the  fol- 
lowing pledge  of  good  citizenship:" 

"I  promise  that  I  will  be  a  good  citizen  ol 
the  United  States  of  America;  that  I  will 
obey  Its  laws;  that  I  will  not  become  a  party 
to  rioting,  looting,  arson  or  other  acts  of 
violence;  that  I  will  never  desecrate  the  flag 
of  my  country,  but  will  rather  defend  its 
honor  against  every  enemy  by  word  of  mouth, 
or  by  acttial  physical  means  if  necessary.  ' 
"I  "further  promise  that  in  all  my  dealings 
with  men.  I  will  be  observant  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  others;  that  I  will  never  at- 
tempt to  usurp  those  rights  and  liberties  nor 
try  to  Impose  any  foreign  ideology  upon  my 
country  which  is  In  anyway  contrary  to  our 
constitutional    form   of   government." 

"I  further  promise  that  I  will  never,  by 
any  act  of  mine,  voluntarily  do  harm  to  any 
American  citizen  or  to  his  property,  but  that 
I  win,  rather,  endeavor  to  warn  him  of  any 
danger  which  I  mav  know  to  threaten  him  or 
his  family,  and  that  I  will  aid  him.  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  whenever  I  am  convinced 
that  he  is  in  need". 

"I  enter  Into  this  pledge  of  good  citizen- 
ship willingly  and  gladly,  with  a  firm  and 
steadf.'\st  resolution  to  fully  abide  by  It  us 
long  as  I  shall  live." 
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.  Peck,  of  Young- 
n    and    wrote    a 
tiz^iship"  after  hear- 
that  is  abroad  in 
written  to  me: 

e  young  people  of 
the  lines  of  being 
their  country  and 
nstead  of  being  In- 
lootfcg.  arson  and  dope, 
n  uch   serious   trouble 
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HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  17,  1968 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texa5.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  June  Haw  from  Seoul.  Korea,  is  here 
in  the  United  States  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  American  Political  Science 
Association.  During  the  first  part  of  his 
visit  to  Washington  he  worked  in  the 
Senate  and  on  June  1  he  became  asso- 


ciated with  the  Committee  on  Veteran.'. 
Aflfaiis  for  the  balance  of  his  tralninir 
period  here  on  the  Hill.  He  is  a  very 
perceptive  young  man  and  has  written 
an  article  entitled  "America.  Where  Aie 
You  Headed?"  which  contains  his  view.^ 
on  the  Vietnam  conflict  as  it  affects  the 
United  States.  I  think  that  all  Member^ 
will  be  interested  in  reading  Mr.  Haw  , 
article,  and  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  include  his  article : 

America,  Where  Are  You  Headed? 
To  the  eyes  of  an  Asian  temporarily  slav- 
ing in  the  United  States,  today's  America  is 
deeply  divided  over  a  war — a  war  demand- 
ing unprecedented  cost  of  lives  and  mati'- 
rlel.  Some  call  It  a  dirty,  little,  prlmith,. 
hopeless,  unattainable,  losing,  and  unnec..-- 
sary  war. 

Throughout  the  history  of  mankind,  there 
has  never  been  any  nation  at  war  which 
was  as  divided  and  aggravated  in  the  w  r 
effort  of  the  people  iis  America  Is  with  her 
commitment  In  Vietnam  today. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  young  Americans 
have  shed  their  blood  on  the  debris  of  Viet- 
nam Cities  or  have  reddened  the  hlp-hiph 
tropical  weeds  of  Vietnam  Jungles.  Yet.  the 
frontless.  old.  and  ugly  war  Is  burping  up 
In  smaU  and  large  size,  day  and  night 
throughout  the  mosquito- Infested  swamps 
the  snake-congested  Jungles,  and  behind  th.- 
herds   of   shambling   Vletnajnese   refugees 

Another  score  of  lives  of  .American  son; 
and  fathers  in  uniform  adds  to  the  sad  toll 
Of  the  combat-killed  today.  A  huge  planeloui 
of  still  more  American  lovers  and  brother? 
with  M-16  rifles  on  their  shoulders  steps 
up  the  ramp  to  disappear  into  the  cabin 
of  the  silver  Jet  to  uncertain  tomorrow,  ..s 
their  somber  President  solemnly  sees  them 
off.  He  asks  one  young  paratrooper  as  lie 
shakes  his  hand  "Are  you  a  father?"  The 
soldierly  answer  "Yes.  sir."  follows. 

The  President  drops  his  eyes  down  iroir. 
the  G.I  momentarily.  His  le^t  hand  l.incl.- 
softly  on  the  soldier's  shoulder,  takes  a  arm 
grip,  and  gives  a  couple  of  fatherly  pats  'ii 
his  back.  What  did  they  exchange  throtieh 
this  very  short  instant?— i  Yes.  We  are  .Amer- 
icans.) Who  can  read  his  mind?  And  their 
intertwined  sentiments?  Is  this  the  inevita- 
ble phenomenon  of  the  United  States  : 
America  as  the  leader  of  the  world  and  fore- 
runner of  the  free  nations  against  totali- 
tarian dominion  of  the  world?  A  responsi- 
bility? Or  a  price? 

•Unjust  war".  "Hell  No,  We  won't  go".  ' 
"Bring  them  home".  The  desperate  cries  ;.re 
heard  ever\'where.  In  campuses  throughc  •: 
the  nation  anti-Vietnam  rallies  have  bcer. 
routlne.  People  these  days  skip  over  the  bi-j 
headlines  on  campus  rallies  and  scamper  "T 
pore  over  the  racial  happenings.  It  is  wide'. 
said  that  on  the  streets  or  behind  the  b,.f  t; 
yard  bush,  hold-up,  looting,  rape,  and  stab- 
bing are  swirling  round  and  round. 

Politically  it  is  an  election  year.  Som-; 
Presidential  i-andidates  are  quoted  as  ."sav- 
ing: "The  United  States  is  not  winning  'he 
war  in  Vietnam  but  is  losing."  There  Is  n-- 
even  the  faintest  possibility  of  winning  th'. 
war.  The  only  solution  to  the  American  di- 
lemma with  the  Vietnam  war  Is  to  pull  oir 
of  Vietnam  through  negotiation  "at  a; 
costs."  Air  strikes  do  not  do  any  good.  Sic; 
them  completely.  Why  not  negotiate  unco:. 
dltlonallv?  Why  not  go  and  meet  whomeve: 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  brings  along?  Why  not  Phiuv. 
Phen?  What's  wrong  with  Warsaw  as  a  peace- 
talk  site? 

Do  whatever  they  want  us  to  do.  It  Is  i 
time  of  appeasement.  Leave  out  dignity  or 
pride.  Gk)  for  complete  cessation  of  war  ac- 
tion unilaterally  if  wanted  by  Ho.  Look  at  the 
total  figure  of  civilian  deaths  In  South  Viet- 
nam. Is  the  United  States  morally  ri?!  - 
about  the  non-combatant  deaths?  (What 
about  the  G.I.  deaths?)  Let  them  solve  their 
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own   problems.   We  are  sick  and   tired  with 
Asian  problems. 

Why  is  the  United  States  so  inquisitive 
about  the  problems  of  others?  Let's  shut  up 
.Ul  doors  at  the  ports  of  entry.  Isolate  our- 
selves from  others  who  try  to  drag  the  United 
states  into  tlieir  turmoils.  With  abundant 
wealth  and  industrial  capacity  on  hand,  the 
United  States  can  long  enjoy  an  easy,  un- 
disturbed peace.  No  more  Vietnams.  Tlie 
United  States  is  not  the  policeman  of  the 
world.  Tne  United  States  can  not  and  should 
not  extend  support  to  the  inefficient,  cor- 
rupt, and  lazy  nations. 

Other  instances:  Two  draft  dodgers  hid- 
ing themselves  in  a  church  declared  the  holy 
place  "sanctuary".  News  media,  without  a 
waste  of  lime,  put  out  the  news  with  a  big 
photo  of  them.  People  began  to  talk  about 
the  two  "heros"  or  mushroom  national  lig- 
iires. 

All  these  assertions  can  easily  go  around 
contagiously  among  the  proud  and  persever- 
ing hearts  of  the  American  people  and  con- 
taminate indefatigable  and  undaunted  patri- 
otic national  pride. 

The  negativism  or  isolationism  currently 
growing  tip  among  the  soft  armchair  intel- 
lectuals, and  defeatism  ardently  averred  by 
some  politicians  seeking  high  office  of  the 
United  States  of  America  is  openly,  without 
even  a  sense  of  reproach,  accepted  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  Furthermore,  it  is  awfully  rueful, 
lamentable,  and  appalling  to  recognize  the 
distressing  tendency  that  a  dissenter  in  the 
United  States  today  is  regarded  by  his  fellow 
Americans  as  a  distinguished  somebody- 
above-normal.  Government  policy  followers 
ur  supporters  (as  far  as  the  Vietnam  war  Is 
concerned),  on  the  other  hand,  are  left  alone 
unmentloned  in  the  deep  oblivion  of  the 
.\inerlcan  people. 

.\  scream  is  banging  the  eardrum:  "The 
United  States  has  no  business  In  Vietnam." 
What  business  Is  this  yell  referring  to?  A 
business  of  coveting  somebody's  territory  or 
property,  or  aggressive  ambition  of  domina- 
tion over  others?  Yes,  the  other  side  is  furi- 
ously struggling  to  dominate  that  little  and 
weak  nation.  They  never  discard  their  aggres- 
-Mve  intention  of  communist  expansion  until 
'.hey  become  tyrants.  The  United  States  Is 
fighting  in  Asia  to  save  this  little  and  vulner- 
able country  from  falling  into  the  ruthless 
communists'  hands.  The  United  States 
Jought  a  similar  war  in  Korea,  The  United 
States  has  promised  to  protect  the  Koreans 
when  It  is  needed.  The  United  States  saved 
a  little  and  communist-Infested  nation,  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  Look  at  today's  Korea 
performing  its  role  as  a  free  nation  In  Asia. 
Korea  is  now  helping  the  United  States  in 
lier  effort  to  maintain  the  world  peace.  The 
United  States  has  given  this  promise,  be- 
ause  it  is  In  line  with  Its  national  Interest. 
Tlie  United  States  is  fulflUing  its  moral  and 
military  obligations  for  Vietnam  and  its  own 
national  Interest.  I  quote  what  former  Presl- 
[;^nt  Eisenhower  said  recently. 

It  would  be  grossly  immoral  not  to  resist 
a  •yranny  whose  openly  avowed  purpose  is  to 
>ubjugate  the  earth." 

The    communists,    especially    Red    China. 

N'irth  Vietnam  and  North  Korea,  are  count- 

■  ■-vi  on  the  prevailing  anti-war  sentiment  in 

he  United  States  to  prevent  a  decisive  Amer- 

rui    response    to    any    attacks    they    might 
.-idertake  in  the  near  future.  They  are  in- 
■  utlonally     prolonging    the    hostilities     In 
letnam  in  the  hope  that  public  opinion  in 
r.e  United  States  will  force  the  withdrawal 
:    the    United    States    forces.    Every    word 
claimed  by  the  dissenters  for  an  early  ces- 
sation of  war  In  Vietnam,  on  the  contrary, 
gi'.es  a  morale  boost  and  encouragement  to 
the   enemy    and    they   would   rather   prolong 
the  war  that  they  are  so  eager  to  see  stopped. 
To  give  aid  or  help  to  the  enemy  with  or 
without  knowledge,  spiritually  or  In  materiel 
or  whatever  form  it  may  be.  is  rebellion  and 
verges  on  treason. 
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In  Southeast  Asia  there  lives  more  than 
half  the  world's  population  Social  and  eco- 
nomic stability  of  this  region  will  directly 
affect  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  No  one 
can  deny  this  fact.  To  be  indifferent  to  this 
fact  (no  more  Asian  problem)  Is  to  give  up 
one's  self  to  become  the  led  instead  of  the 
leader.  The  peace  of  the  world  will  be  deter- 
mined more  by  what  happens  in  Asia  than 
in  Europe 

Look  at  North  Vietnam.  It  is  now  com- 
pletely exhausted  and  panting  for  breath. 
Some  people,  however,  ask  "What  about  the 
enemy's  TET  offensive?  We  were  told  by  high 
authority  of  the  government  that  the  enemy 
v.'as  on  the  verge  of  losing  the  war."  In 
conventi>)nal  warfare  it  is  so  easy  to  launch 
a  surprise  attack  to  a  city  or  two,  no  matter 
how  tightly  the  city  may  be  guarded.  What 
the  enemy  has  gained  by  paying  that  tremen- 
dous cost  is  merely  a  temporary  psychological 
advantage.  Look  at  the  prices  the  enemy  lias 
paid  for  TET  offensive.  How  many  more  TET 
olfenslves  is  the  enemy  able  to  mount?  It 
is  risky  and  foolish  to  underestimate  the 
enemy.  At  the  same  time  it  is  worse  and  self- 
destructive  to  overestimate  the  enemy.  What 
is  the  total  population  of  North  Vietnam? 
How  many  of  them  iccre  eligible  lor  combat 
duty,  including  females  and  low  teens?  And 
how  many  of  that  number  remain  available 
today?  It  is  definitely  evident  that  the 
enemy  paid  heavy  casualties.  If  any  American 
would  not  "believe  this,  he  is  overestimating 
the  enemy  while  erroneously  underestimat- 
ing the  capability  of  Ills  own  country.  In  any 
nation  there  is  always  a  limitation  in  man- 
power and  war  capability.  North  V'ietnam 
or  Viet  Cong  can  not  be  exempted.  Let's  feed 
all  information  concerning  the  enemy  into 
the  data  processing  machine.  It  will  issue 
an  tinchallengable  and  accurate  scientific 
reply.  Tliat  Is: 

"The  United  States  is  winning  the  war  and 
will  win.  And  soon. 

Yet  they  demand  of  the  United  .States  an 
unconditional  bombing  halt  and  the  stopping 
of  all  other  war  actions  on  the  soil  of  Viet- 
nam. They  reject  repeatedly  to  admit  the 
existence  of  North  Vietnamese  Army  in  the 
South  (Whooh!  my  Godi 

Should  the  United  States  accept  the  de- 
mand under  the  circumstances,  as  a  presi- 
dential candidate  had  said  why-not- Warsaw? 
What  does  this  mean?  It  is  a  shameful  and 
humiliating  insult  to  the  great  Nation,  the 
United  States  of  America.  There  can  not  be 
and  will  never  be  another  Vietnam  or  Korean 
war  if  the  United  States  and  its  Allies  stay 
their  course  and  prove  that  the  Communist 
expansion  by  force  cannot  succeed. 

"No  more 'Vietnams.  We  can  not  help  in- 
definitely an  apparently  hopeless  nation", 
someone  said.  All  right,  you  give  up  Viet- 
nam. You  say  the  Hell  with  it.  You  pull 
troops  out  of  Vietnam.  No  more  fighting.  You 
think  peace  will  befall  upon  you.  But  you 
purposely  lose  one  friendly  nation.  What 
comes  next?  Communism  has  consequently 
succeeded  in  expanding  it;s  sphere  of  control. 
The  communist  is  getting  that  much  closer 
to  you — the  United  States  of  America.  An- 
other communist  insurgent  explosion  in  still 
another  small  Asian  country  again  threatens 
world  peace  tjefore  the  last  military  trans- 
plane  from  Vietnam  touches  down  in  Cali- 
fornia. Now.  is  the  United  States  going  to 
fight  again  knowing  that  it  might  face  an- 
other twenty  five  thousand  death  toll,  or 
more?  Someone  said  the  United  States  has  a 
limited  commitment  in  Asia.  Another  anti- 
war movement,  stronger  than  before,  follows 
in  the  United  States.  So.  you  let  the  second 
Viet  war  fall  into  the  Communists'  victory. 
You  win  lose  your  friends  one  by  one,  year 
after  year. 

Pearl  Harbor  is  still  Jammed  with  tourists 
seeking  the  good  pacific  rest  In  the  paradise 
of  Hawaii.  Beyond  Japan  In  the  Pacific  area 
there  is  no  Asian  nation  before  one  reaches 
the  soil  of   the   United   States    No  one   can 
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guarantee  that  Japan  would  not  fall  Into 
the  Communist  web  if  defeatism  and  isola- 
tionism in  the  United  States  policy  in  Asia 
prevails  to  an  extreme  extent.  Communist 
infiltration  is  exactly  like  an  ebb  and  flow.  It 
is  almost  invisible.  When  you  feel  or  notice 
it,  it  is  too  late. 

The  United  States  is  not  doing  as  badly  in 
Vietnam  as  a  handful  of  dissenters  think. 
United  you  will  gain,  or  you  will  meet  peril. 
Adversity,  vicissitude,  wretchedness,  dark  and 
cold,  painstaking,  and  war  devastations  are 
confronting  every  people  of  the  world  today, 
not  only  in  the  United  States.  To  Ijecome  a 
leader  brings  you  more  re6|X)nsibility.  An 
Asian  proverb  says  that:  "a  big  tree  gets 
more  wind." 

What  would  you  answer  to  your  grandson 
if  lie  asks  you,  sometime  in  the  year  of  2108 
or  fifty  years  later,  why  Uie  stronger  country 
(the  United  States)  threw  the  towel  into  the 
ring  insead  of  winning  the  war?  Would  you 
shrug  your  shoulders  giving  no  answer? 
Would  you  say  that  you  gave  up  the  fight- 
ing because  you  were  unable  to  win  the  war 
(militarily)? 

Where  is  national  pride?  What's  happened 
to  the  patriotism  of  the  American  people? 

Bright  future,  prosperous  tomorrows,  and 
harmonious  cooperation  for  eternal  world 
peace  are  beyond  those  trials  through  which 
you  and  your  Allies  determinedly  and  will- 
ingly liave  to  pass.  No  time  should  be  wasted. 
You  are  not  the  only  one  to  face  the  ordeals. 
Your  competitors  ( the  communist  powers  1 
are  desperately  trying  to  stride  across  them. 
Your  hesitation  Is  not  allowed,  lest  your 
rivals  will  be  far  ahead  of  you. 

Since  Columbus'  discovery  of  this  natu- 
rally enriched  continent  of  America,  your 
grandfathers'  fathers  have  crossed  the  angry 
sea.s  without  fear.  Many  of  them  fell  in  the 
savage  battles  with  the  Indians.  Some  of 
them  have  crossed  the  Continent  on  foot, 
dragging  a  wheel  barrow,  seeking  better  to- 
morrows— the  spirit  of  the  frontier  with  firm 
will  power. 

I  am  not  a  Vietnamese  nor  a  Chinese. 
Japanese,  Malaysian,  nor  an  Indonesian  I 
am  not  an  Australian,  nor  an  Indian.  I  am  a 
Korean  from  Seoul,  who  seeks  an  early  and 
honorable  end  of  the  Vietnam  war,  and 
strongly  cherishes  world  peace  and,  above 
all,  puts  his  abiding  faith  in  the  principles 
of  Democracv. 


A    LESSON  IN  STRATEGY 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  17.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  Newspaper  of  Columbia.  S.C,  for 
July  8.  1968.  contains  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle on  urban  riots,  entitled  "A  Lesson 
in  Strategy." 

Tlie  editorial  compares  the  techniques 
of  contiollin?  liots  in  Wa.shington  in 
April  and  June,  respectively,  in  point- 
ing out  the  mLstakes  made  by  delays  and 
indecisiveness  during  the  April  riots 
that  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  cen- 
tral city  of  Washington.  Editor  William 
Workman  applauds  the  prompt  action 
taken  by  Washington  authorities  on 
June  24. 

Confronted  promptly  with  police  and 
National  Guardsmen  who  used  tear  gas 
and  mass  arrests  at  the  inception  of  the 
violence,  the  Wa.shington  mob  quickly 
lost  its  enthusiasm  and  dispensed. 

Mr.   Workman   draws   a   parallel   be- 
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that  do  occur.  In  both  cases,  lives  and  prop- 
erty are  saved.  That  Is  humane. 
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WHAT  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG  MEANS 
TO  ME 
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HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

UK    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  17,  1968 
Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr  Speaker,  radio 
station  KLEO  in  Wichita,  Kans.,  recent- 
ly conducted  an  essay  contest  on  the 
.subject,  "What  the  American  Flag 
Means  to  Me."  The  contest  was  a  com- 
mendable effort  on  behalf  of  the  station 
to  remind  people  of  their  American  herit- 
age. Essay  winners  were  announced  on 
the  Fourth  of  July  and  each  received  an 
American  flag  which  had  flown  over  the 
Capitol. 

It  is  heartening  and  reassuring  to  read 
the  patriotic  feelings  toward  our  great 
Nation  and  its  flag  as  expressed  candidly 
and  effectively  by  Miss  Marva  Stout,  a 
South  High  School  junior  from  Wichita, 
and  Miss  Leslie  Rolf  of  Isabel,  Kans. 
Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  two  winning 
essays.  The  essays  follow: 

What  the  American  Flag  Means  to  Me 
I  By   Marva  Stout) 

To  me  the  American  Flag  means  love,  free- 
dom, and  happiness.  It  Is  something  I  look  up 
and  say  "It  Is  wonderful  to  be  alive."  It  re- 
minds me  of  the  great  life  I  live  in  America. 
It  reminds  me  of  the  boys  in  Viet  Nam  fight- 
ing for  their  country.  It  makes  me  feel  proud. 
It  also  reminds  me  of  the  poor  and  hungry 
people  which  I  would  like  to  help  very  much. 
It  displays  the  love  our  father  has  for  us. 
When  I  look  up  at  the  flag  and  think  what 
all  other  people  are  doing  for  America,  it 
makes  me  have  goose  bumpxs  all  over  me.  It 
also  reminds  me  of  some  of  the  tragedies  we 
have  had  in  .'Vmerlca.  Such  as  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  being  assassinated,  and  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy.  It  makes  me  think  what 
people  are  trying  to  prove  by  killing  Impor- 
tant men.  The  American  Flag  flies  high. 
About  as  high  as  I  feel  when  I  look  up  at  it. 
I  am  proud  to  stand  up  and  salute  our  Amer- 
ican Flag.  .And  I  am  proud  I  am  an  American. 
It  flies  to  show  we  are  all  proud  of  our  coun- 
try, and  we  are  all  proud  to  be  an  American, 
We  stand  up  for  our  wonderful  country. 

WHAT  THE  American  Flag  Means  to  Me 
(By  Leslie  Lynn  Rolf) 

As  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
America  I,  like  many  others,  proudly  cherish 
the  .American  Flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  Flag  is  but  a  small  part  of  our  Jia- 
tlonal  heritage.  The  heritage  all  Americans 
share.  But  to  each  citizen  the  American  Flag 
has  a  personal  meaning:  a  meaning  which 
can  only  lie  defined  within  the  heart  of  that 
citizen. 

June  14,  1968,  was  Flag  Day.  Driving 
through  the  residential  section  of  a  nearby 
city,  I  noticed  only  a  few  flags  being  dis- 
played. I  wondered  if  the  citizens  knew  U 
was  Flag  Day  or  if  many  were  to  busy  to  go 
down  Into  the  basement  and  shake  the  al- 
most permanent  wrinkles  out  of  Old  Glory. 
Most  of  all  I  felt  a  blanket  of  apathy  had  set- 
tled over  the  area  snuffing  out  the  flame  of 
patriotism.  Every  once  In  a  while  this  dim 
sadness  was  broken  by  the  most  beautiful 
sight  of  all:  The  American  Flag  sporting  Its 
red,  white,  and  blue,  waving  majestically  in 


the  gentle  breeze,  on  a  tlirone  of  velvet  green 
and  crowned  by   the  blue  of  the  sky. 

The  American  Flag  has  many  meanings 
for  me. 

It  means  Brotherhood.  That  strong  tie  that 
binds  together  each  man  In  concern  for  his 
country. 

It  means  Faith.  The  faith  we  have  In  one 
another,  in  Ood.  and  in  the  principles  on 
which  this  country  was  founded 

It  means  Hope.  Hope  that  someday  we  m.n 
live  peacefully  among  ourselves  and  with 
those  of  other  nations. 

It  means  Love.  The  love  we  have  for  oi.r 
country,  and  the  love  for  our  fellow  man.  It  > 
the  love  of  God,  the  supreme  being  th.ir 
makes  all  things  possible. 

It  means  Freedom.  The  freedom  that  each 
individual  Is  guaranteed  his  constitutional 
privileges  that  are  set  forth  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

Most  of  all  It  means  Patriotism:  The  sin- 
cere loyalty  to  our  country,  that  occupie-; 
even  the  smallest  part  in  any  human  heart 

The  American  Flag  Is  our  Flag,  the  Fl.ii 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  We  can 
be  very  proud  because  it  signifies  liberty  an<l 
Justice  for  all. 


CITATION  FOR  DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE— CHARLES  E.  REMING- 
TON 


HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF    IDAHO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  17.  1968 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
recent  convocation  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary.  Stewart 
Udall.  cited  Charles  E.  Remington  for 
distinguished  sei-vice.  Mr.  Remington. 
who  recently  retired  as  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Engineering  in  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  is  a  native  of 
Idaho.  Besides  a  distinguished  career  as 
an  engineer  in  two  great  conservatio;-; 
bureaus,  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management,  Mr.  Rem- 
ington has  served  with  distinction  as  a 
military  engineer,  a  second  career  which 
began  with  the  Idaho  National  Guard. 

In  citing  Mr.  Remington,  Secretary' 
Udall  pointed  to  his  role  in  developing 
technical  procedures  and  maps  in  con- 
nection with  oil  and  gas  leasing  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  his  develop- 
ment of  the  overall  transportation  plan 
for  the  public  lands,  and  an  airborne 
control  system  for  cadastral  .surveying; 
in  Alaska  resulting  in  tremendous  sav- 
ings in  the  cost  of  surveys.  His  fore- 
sight and  leadership  gave  impetus  to 
the  development  of  radio  communica- 
tions and  electronics  engineering  as  ;■ 
part  of  public  land  management. 

The  system  was  Kiven  a  severe  test  in 
the  disasterous  Fairbanks  flood  in  1967 
when  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
had  the  only  integrated  and  fully  opera- 
tive radio  communications  system  in 
.Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  citation  for  distin,!?uished 
service  which  has  been  given  to  this 
outstanding  Idahoan,  Charles  E.  Rem- 
ington, be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  beins;  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Citation  for  Distinguished  Service  to 
Charles  E.  Remington,  In  recognition  of 
superior  service  with  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  In  the  field  of  engineering. 

Mr.  Remington  served  for  six  years  as  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Engineering.  As  an  expert 
in  the  engineering  sciences,  he  directed  the 
suneys  and  resurveys  of  the  public  land  and 
all  engineering  functions  of  the  Bureau.  Mr. 
Remington  had  an  important  role  in  develop- 
ing technical  procedures  and  mape  for  the 
sale  of  leases  of  oil  and  gas  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  the  latest  of  which 
brought  603  million  dollars  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. Mr  Remington  Is  an  outstanding  Fed- 
eral executive  and  achieved  much  progrcRs  in 
many  phases  of  the  Bureau's  operations.  In- 
cluding a  long-range  road  program  and  the 
lirst  overall  transportation  program  for  the 
Bureau.  Under  his  guidance,  major  strides 
were  made  in  the  Bureau's  building  and  rec- 
reation construction  programs.  The  first  air- 
borne control  system  was  developed  for 
cadastral  .surveys  In  Alaska,  resulting  in  a 
tremendous  .savings  In  the  cost  of  surveys. 
Mr.  Remington's  foresight  and  supervision 
gave  Impetus  to  the  developments  in  radio 
communication  and  electronics  engineering. 
He  directed  the  survey  in  Ahiska  and  the 
resultant  study  which  led  to  \  astly  Improved 
ccmaiunlcations  to  meet  the  Bureau's  needs. 
The  tremendous  Import  of  this  system  was 
Illustrated  during  the  disastrous  Fairbanks 
flood  of  1967.  when  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
.tgement  had  the  only  integrated  and  fully 
operative  system  in  Alaska  which  provided 
outstanding  public  service  when  all  other 
radio  services  failed.  As  a  tribute  to  his 
prominent  Government  career.  Mr  Reming- 
ton is  granted  the  highest  honor  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  its  Distinguished 
.Service  Award. 

Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


TRADE  WITH  THE  RED  BLOC? 


HON.  THOMAS  B,  CURTIS 

OP   MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATm:S 

Wednesday.  July  17,  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  of 
East-West  trade  has  recently  been  draw- 
ing increased  attention.  The  dialog  on 
the  subject  most  often  is  couched  in 
terms  of  "building  bridges"  and  its  ad- 
visability or  lack  of  it.  Often  overlooked 
are  important  economic  considerations. 

I  recently  had  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
i)are  an  article  for  Steel  magazine  on  this 
sub.iect.  In  it  I  pointed  out  a  number  of 
economic  and  commercial  problems  that 
must  be  overcome  before  trade  with 
Eastern  Europe  can  be  expected  to  in- 
crease meaningfully. 

In  the  same  issue  of  Steel  Mr.  Ralph  J. 
Kraut,  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Giddings  &  Lewis,  Inc.,  also 
ijrepared  an  article  on  the  subject. 

In  response  to  the  articles.  Mr.  Henry 
B.  Patterson  of  Springfield.  Vt.,  wrote  an 
informative  letter  to  the  editor  of  Steel 
magazine  pointing  up  some  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  m  decidina  what  is  stra- 
tegic and  what  nonstrategic. 

So  that  these  various  views  can  be 
made  available,  I  am  submitting  for  the 
Record  my  article,  the  article  by  Mr. 
Kraut,  and  the  letter  from  Mr.  Patterson. 
The  items  follow: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Trade   With   the   Red  Bloc? 
CASE    against 

Although  any  given  industry  may  build  a 
case  for  expanding  trade  In  specific  commodi- 
ties, I  and  my  fellow  congressmen  must  con- 
sider the  complexities  of  East -West  trade  as 
a  whole. 

I  would  say  that  on  the  whole,  US.  com- 
mercial interest  In  East -West  trade  is  rela- 
tively small.  The  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee report  on  Soviet  economic  performance 
(1966-67)  indicates  that  industrial  Western 
countries  exported  $4.9  billion  worth  of  goods 
to  Communist  Europe  in  1966.  Imports  from 
that  Red  Bloc  amounted  to  $4.4  billion. 

In  comparison,  the  U.S.  alone  exported 
$29.2  billion  and  Imported  $25.5  billion  that 
year.  You  can  see  why  I  feel  that  Industrial 
Western  trade  with  the  East  is  small.  The 
proportions  have  not  changed  much  since 
then. 

Nonetheless,  many  U.S.  firms  have  decided 
that  expanded  U.S.  trade  with  Commimist 
countries  is  desirable  for  conunercial  as  well 
as  political  reasons.  Large  industrial  firms 
see  the  opportunity  for  one-shot  deals  worth 
several  millions  of  dollars.  Other  lirms  see 
wide  opportunities  for  taking  advantage  of 
latent  markets  for  certain  types  of  consumer 
products. 

The  turnkey  plant  sale  Is  i:  good  example 
of  the  first  type.  The  company  that  can  land 
a  contract  to  construct  a  plant  no',  uiily  can 
make  a  handsome  initial  profit  but  gets  in 
good  position  to  reap  the  fruits  of  future 
deals. 

An  outboard  motor  manufacturer  I  met  In 
Etirope  is  a  good  example  of  the  second  type. 
Head  of  a  Belgian  subsidiary  of  a  U.S.  firm, 
his  interest  was  In  selling  outboard  motors  to 
state-owned  resorts  on  the  Black  Sea.  It  is 
from  such  European  subsidiaries  of  U.S. 
firms  Lhat  I  believe  much  of  the  incentive 
for  increased  trade  with  Communist  coun- 
tries comes. 

A  number  of  factors  appear  to  inhibit  in- 
creased U.S.  sales  of  either  Industrial  or  con- 
sumer products.  The  nature  of  Communist 
economic  .systems  prevents  free  exchanges  of 
goods  and  capital. 

In  the  case  of  Austria,  for  example,  trade 
Is  controlled  and  bilaterally  balanced  yearly 
in  dollar  units  of  account.  Even  tr.ide  be- 
tween Britain  and  East  European  countries 
Is  bilaterally  balanced,  though  not  strictly. 

Among  Eastern  European  countries,  the  re- 
orientation of  economic  planning  toward 
greater  freedom  Irom  commiss.ir  type  man- 
agers has  developed  slowly  In  the  last  two  or 
three  years.  Much  of  the  stress  in  economic 
planning  still  is  on  politically  determined 
output  targets  and  on  materials  balances. 
Although  scholars  of  Eastern  economies  con- 
clude that  the  regimes  are  trying  to  make 
plans  more  ratio.ial  and  management  more 
flexible,  ihe  Communist  regimes  have  tried 
to  avoid  loss  of  control  ever  the  economit-.s 

In  addition,  loreign  trade  is  a  smail  pari 
of  overall  Soviet  economic  activity.  Its  basic 
function  is  to  procure  goods  that  are  net 
available  domestically  to  help  meet  vari.')us 
political  and  economic  goals.  Exports  primar- 
ily serve  the  purpose  of  financing  necessary 
imports. 

The  essential  point  I  want  to  make  is  t'.iat. 
so  far,  change  in  the  economic  policies  of 
Eastern  countries  has  been  slight  We  niur-t 
not  be  deluded — state  ownership  prevail.';  and 
comprehensive  planning  will  contir.ue.  E.^.st- 
ern  planners  consider  tr.^.de  a  means  of  in- 
creasing state  power. 

Existing  trade  with  the  Free  World  docs 
not  produce  a  surplus  of  hard  currencies  that 
could  be  U5;ed  to  buy  from  the  Ur.ited  States. 
Until  Red  Bloc  countries  begin  n  produce 
items  salable  in  quantity  in  the  US  market, 
there  can  be  little  reil  Improvement  in  trade. 

Many  of  the  items  that  are  often  listed  as 
having  export  potential  leave  me  pessimistic. 

Dried  mushrooms,  pine  needle  oil,  pile  rugs, 
rifles,  and  phonograph  records  represent  a  low 
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level  of  economic  development.  Other  Items 
such  as  textiles,  bicycles,  steel  wire  and  nails 
already  are  "import  sensitive." 

Another  argument  often  used  Is  that  West 
Europeans  are  increasing  their  sales  with 
Eastern  countries  leaving  the  U.S  behind  If 
one  accepts  the  argument  that  there  is  rela- 
tively little  present  and  potential  commercial 
US  interest  in  sales  to  the  profound  tecli- 
iiology  gap  between  American  and  Europe.in 
industry  (as  Europeans  argue),  then  we  have 
little  to  lose  by  maintaining  a  separatist 
attitude. 

Why  not  continue  to  allow  Europeans  to 
sell  nonstrategic  Items?  Why  not  continue  to 
enforce  meaningful  controls  on  U  S  oxporls 
to  the  Communist  countries? 

It  seems  probable  that  a  large  p.irt  uf 
Communist  technological  development  con- 
sists in  purchasing  highly  advanced  manu- 
facturing equipment  for  use  as  prototype.';  in 
building  their  own  Any  firm  selling  equip- 
ment to  an  Eastern  European  buyer  must 
understand  and  assume  the  risk  lhat  it  will 
be  copied. 

If  the  United  States  possesses  the  most  ad- 
vanced technology  in  many  areas  and  con- 
tinues to  generate  It.  a  policy  of  withholding 
technology -carrying  trade  may  continue  to 
have  strategic  significance  If  we  wish  to  con- 
tinue restraining  the  growth  of  totalitarian 
regimes. 

Bui.  many  say  there  is  politic.il  benefit  in 
expanding  trade  In  "nonstrategic"  items.  And 
there  is  certainly  no  good  dividing  line  be- 
tween "strategic"  and  "nonstrategic."  I  lean 
toward  the  Idea  that  for  a  tlshtly  planned 
economy  continually  strained  by  unrealistic 
output  goals,  all  Imports,  whether  strategic 
or  nonstrategic.  tend  t-o  loosen  the  squeeze 
and  allow  more  resources  to  be  devoted  to 
strategic  objectives. 

The  argument  also  goes  that  by  expanding 
trade  we  can  decrea.";e  Eastern  count  rief;'  de- 
pendence on  the  U.SSR.  TTils  will  encourage 
them  to  nationalize  and  use  free  enterpri.se 
techniques  to  jjroduce  consumer  goods  of 
high  cnougli  quality  to  be  genuinely  desired 
in  the  West.  Such  production  would  have  to 
be  accompanied  by  genuine  cost  accountinc. 
Theoretically  tlfe  resvilt  ultimately  would  be 
the  establishment  of  real  multllatferlallsm  in 
trade  between  East  and  West. 

That  happy  prospect  frankly  seems  to  be 
far  In  the  future.  In  the  near  term  we  have 
to  deal  with  the  reality  of  commercial  con- 
tact with  Red  Bloc  countries  which  Is  con- 
stricted, in  fact  dominated,  by  state  planning 
and  ownership  which  prevent  true  multi- 
lateral trade. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  future  for 
freer  trade  depends  on  the  real  motivations 
of  the  East  Europeans  and  Soviets  them- 
selves. I,  and  probably  many  of  my  colleagties. 
might  be  more  prone  to  accept  a  more  open 
trade  policy  If  we  were  assured  that  the 
United  States  through  trade  could  Infltience 
these  countries  to  develop  open  societies  in 
which  people  are  allowed  an  Increa.slng 
measure  of  personal  and  political  freedom. 
We  do  not  have  such  assurances. 

This  leads  me  to  my  final  observation. 
Even  were  we  to  be  assured  of  their  earnest 
motivations,  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  East  European  Communist  countries 
are  giving  tangible  as  well  as  moral  support 
to  ovir  enemies  at  war — North  Vietnam  and 
the  Viet  Cong  as  well  as  Castro's  Cuba — cre- 
ates tremendous  political  dlfliculties.  It  Is 
difficult  to  argue  that  the  two  policies  are 
consistent. 

At  the  base,  the  question  is  whether  or  not 
to  deal  openly  with  the  various  Communist 
systems  hoping  that  we  can  influence  not 
just  their  economic  development  but  their 
political  development  as  well.  I  am  not  sure 
that  we  can.  in  attempting  to  do  so  we  run 
the  serious  risk  of  embroiling  ourselves  In 
bilateral  trade  relationships  which  are  at 
best  distasteful. 
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Freer  trade  with  the  Red  Bloc,  In  my  opln 


Ion.  would  have  been  and  Is 
long  run  interests  of  our  cou 

Steps  should  be  taken  Im 
Ueve,  to  open  channels  for 
U.S.  goods  behind  the  Iron 
delays  will  only  additionally 
petltlve  fKJsltlon  In  both  th 
Free  World  markets. 

In  fact,  unless  some  actio 
the  near  future.  I  believe  it 
to  argue  the  point.  We  will 
some  major  markets  without 


►ow  in  the  best 
njtry. 

ledlately,  I  be- 
;|»e  sale  of  more 
Cjurtaln.  Ptirther 
\ijeaken  our  corn- 
Red  Bloc  and 


takes  place  In 

'  111  be  academic 

,ave  lost  out  In 

laving  achieved 


any    strategic   or   political    al  vantage. 

Though  my  comments  an(    opinions  have 
more  relevance  to  other  prodt  cts  or  commod- 


ities, I  am  speaking  about!  capital  equip- 
ment— and  most  specifically  about  machine 
tools. 

The  controversy   Involves 
two   simple   questions.   First       ^ 
politically  and  morally?  Secoi  d:  what  Is  right 
economically? 

With  respect  to  the  tirst  qv  tstlon.  neither  I 
nor  my  company  Intend  to  ' 

on  the  proper  international 
egy.  That-ls.  find  should  be 
the  federal  government.  I  am 
ever,  that  domestic  politics  a 
strategics  often  are  confused, 
lor   any   politician   to   be   "i 
And  I  believe  statements  ma  le  for  constltu 
ent  consumption  have  some  Imes  had  a  dl 
rect  effect  on  our  Internatloj  al  posture  with 
respect  to  trade. 

I'll  cite  Just  two  example 
gress  decided  not  to  permit 
about   $1.5    million   worth 


chines  to  the  Soviet  Unlor 
taken  after  approval  of  thi 
given  and  after  the  builder 
the  machines  and  had  them  learly  ready  for 
shipment.  The  refusal  came  nt  a  time  when 
the  Kennedy  Administration  *ras  pushing  lor 
more  trade  with  the  Soviet  as  a  means  of 
easing  the  cold  war.  In  oth  ?r  words.  Inter 
national  dlp.omacy  seemed  to  call  for  the 
triule.  Politics  stopped  It. 

More  recently,  the  Johnsoi  Administration 
has  expressed  a  desire  for  nore  East-West 
trade.  Yet  in  the  so-called  '  ?Mat  deal."  Cou- 
j;ress  decided  not  to  approv  an  Export-Im- 
port Bank  loan  to  help  In    :he  sale  of  U.S. 


equipment  for  a  Soviet  au 


in  reality,  only 
what   Is  right 


counsel  iuiyone 
ollcles  or  strat- 
the  business  of 
lonvlnced,  how- 
id  International 
Today,  it  Is  safe 
i  ntlcommunlst." 


In  1961.  Con- 
he  shipment  of 
grinding   ma- 
TTie   step   was 
sale  had   been 
had  completed 


•mobile  plant. 


The  -embargo"  on  the  s«e  of  U.S.  goods 


1947.  In  moving 
Iplomacy  to  the 
nomlcs.  I  must 
.separate  these 
acted  to  restrain 


to  the  Red  Bloc  began  abou 

from  the  first  question  of 

second    question    about    ec 

admit   that   It   is  difficult 

entirely.  While  the  VS.  haJ 

the  purchase  of   U.S.   caplt  il   equipment  by 

the  Soviet  Bloc,  almost  no|e  of  our  friends 

elsewhere    In    the   world    h 

lead. 

In  short,  if  It  has  been  oul  intention  to  de 
pnve  the  Red  Bloc  of  grow  h  or  capability 
we  have  failed.  I  know  of  :  o  case  In  which 
any  of  the  Iron  Curtain  co  intrles  has  been 
deprived  of  machine  tools  y  our  refusal  to 
participate.  We  have  simp  i  deprived  our- 
selves of  our  share  of  the  nr  irket.  It  has  ob- 
viously affected  our  balance  of  payments. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that,  s  Ithough  we  e 
our  U.S.  associates  have  si  Id  little  to  the 
Red  Bloc  since  1947,  these  countries  have 
continued  to  be  supplied  In  large  quantities 
by  our  Free  World  competltc  s. 

A  recent  report  for  the  £  ibcommlttee  on 
Foreign  Economic  Policy  or 
nomic  Committee,  Congres 
States,  affirms:  "The  known  record  of  recent 
Soviet  orders  for  Western  r  achlnery  clearly 
Indicates  that  the  value  o 
of  machinery  and  equlpm 
ciustrlal  West  will  contlnu 
next  few  years.  These  orde 
thing  of  an  all-time  hig: 
.S900  million. 

According  to  the  same  i  port,   industrial 
equipment   (which  Include! 


Soviet   Imports 
t  from  the  In- 
to rise   in   the 
reached  some- 
In    1966 — over 


machine  tools) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

has  been  the  largest  single  portion  of  Soviet 
Imports  since  1960. 

In  the  last  ten  years,  other  men  from  my 
company  and  I  have  made  repeated  trips  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  We  know  that  these 
countries  are  quite  familiar  with  American- 
made  machine  tools,  and  that  In  many  cases 
they  would  prefer  them  to  others  they  are 
able  to  get,  even  at  our  higher  prices. 

Our  embargo."  be  It  strategic  or  political, 
has  forced  them  to  buy  from  other  free 
nations. 

Perhaps  more  Important,  their  need  for 
machine  tools,  coincident  with  our  refusal 
to  provide  them,  has  driven  them  Into  rap- 
Idly  expanding  their  own  machine  tool  in- 
dustry. The  subcommltt^  report  previously 
cited  shows  that  In  1960.  the  Soviets  pro- 
duced 155.900  metalcuttlng  machine  tools 
and  29.900  met&lforming  machine  tools.  In 
1967.  that  Industry  turned  out  an  almost  un- 
believable 196.000  metalcuttlng  machines, 
and  41,000  metalformlng  machines. 

By  comparison.  In  1966.  U.S.  Industry's 
record  year,  our  national  production  was  78.- 
720  metalcuttlng  units,  and  47.000  metal- 
forming  units,  the  report  states. 

Most  of  those  Russian  machine  tools  are 
simple,  standard  machines — but  of  reason- 
ablv  good  qviality.  I  think  we  already  have 
lost  any  hope  for  a  substantial  market  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtin  for  standard  machine 
tools. 

For  the  long  term,  some  other  facts  are 
even  less  pleasant.  Tlie  Soviet  Industry,  and 
that  of  some  other  Red  Bloc  nations.  Is  al- 
ready large  enough  to  become  exporters,  and 
they  will  become  Increasingly  troublesome 
to  U.S.  builders  as  competitors  in  the  Free 
World  Market. 

Why  concern  ourselves  with  trade  with  a 
lost  market?  Because  I  believ.  there  still  is  a 
large  market  for  us — if  we  move  quickly. 

I  mean  the  market  for  sophisticated,  spe- 
cial, and  general  purpose  machines,  includ- 
ing those  guided  by  numerical  control.  This 
is  the  very  essence  of  equipment  now  on  the 
list  of  goods  our  Congress  would  be  reluctant 
to  let  us  sell  to  the  Red  Bloc. 

Yet  I  am  convinced  that  no  machine  tools, 
of  any  type,  should  be  excluded  from  sale  to 
Iron  Curtain  countries.  First,  you  neither 
define  nor  control  the  use  of  a  machine  by 
Identifying  Its  type.  Precision  machines  can 
be  used  to  make  Instruments,  cameras,  or  to 
produce  other  machines— as  well  as  for  mis- 
siles. 

The  second  reason  I  believe  we  should  move 
immediately  to  assist  the  sale  of  Amerlcan- 
bullt  sophisticated  machine  tools  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  Is  that  those  countries  will  get 
them — from  others  or  from  themselves — if 
not  from  us.  The  story  of  the  vanishing 
standard  machine  market  «111  be  repeated 
with  the  specials.  Anyone  who  has  visited  re- 
cent International  machine  tool  exhibitions, 
as  I  have,  cannot  doubt  that  our  foreign  com- 
petitors are  hot  on  our  heels  In  the  develop- 
ment of  highly  complex  machine  tools.  In- 
cluding tool  changing  and  numerical  control 
with  computer  programming. 

Iron  Curtain  countries  will  continue  to 
come  up  with  the  equipment  they  need.  I  am 
convinced.  As  a  businessman.  I  hope  that 
American  Industry,  with  leadership  In  in- 
novation and  technology.  Is  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate and  compete  for  its  share  of  that 
market. 

I  am  fully  aware  of,  and  In  sympathy  with, 
the  point  of  view  that  many  people  have — 
the  reluctance  to  arm  or  equip  an  enemy.  But 
the  making  of  enemies  or  the  creating  of 
friends  and  allies  is  the  rightful  role  of  Inter- 
national diplomacy  I  hope  the  United  States 
Is  successful  In  that  field — more  successful 
than  we  have  been  In  the  past. 

And  I  hope  that  U.S.  industry  Is  successful 
In  trading  In  the  world  market.  Including 
the  Red  Bloc — more  successful  than  we  have 
been  In  the  past. 


July  17,  1968 


Springfield,  V't.. 

July  12. 1968. 
Mr.  Walter  J  Campbell. 
Editor.  Steel. 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir:  Mr.  Krauts  case  for  trade  with 
the  red  bloc  ignored  a  few  points  that  I 
believe  your  readers  should  have.  His  firs' 
example  concerns  the  45  Bryant  lntern;u 
grinders  sold  to  Russia  In  1960.  These  ma- 
chines were  the  first  high  production  in- 
ternal grinders  for  turning  out  small  pre- 
cision bearing  races.  Practically  all  sucli 
bearings  are  used  in  armaments.  At  that  time 
the  U.S.  had  a  commanding  lead  in  minia- 
turizing the  precision  mechanisms  used  l:i 
missile  guidance  systems,  etc.  The  machines 
In  question  would  give  Russia  the  same  cap- 
ability as  ourselves.  The  question  was  one 
of  deciding  whether  to  hand  this  capability 
over  to  the  Russians.  Our  Commerce  Dept 
.simply  refused  to  acknowledge  the  facts  nna 
based  approval  of  the  export  license  on  the 
fantasy  that  these  machines  were  ordlnarv 
I.D.  grinders  like  those  available  elsewhei.- 
A  Senate  sub-committee  looked  Into  the 
matter  and  was  alarmed  by  the  facts.  Thev 
called  a  panel  of  representatives  from  Xhv 
bearing  Industry  to  review  the  situation.  This 
panel  unanimously  condemned  the  transac- 
tion. Tlie  matter  then  went  to  President 
Kennedy  and  he  ordered  the  export  license 
revoked  on  the  basis  of  national  security 
requirements. 

In  a  case  .so  clear-cut  as  this  our  Com- 
merce Dept.  was  imable  to  see  the  facts 
even  when  the  facts  were  placed  before  them. 
I  have  letters  by  the  Sec.  of  Commerce  at 
that  time  which  prove  this  statement.  If  our 
Commerce  Dept.  cannot  distinguish  between 
a  machine  that  Is  used  for  making  arms  and 
one  that  Is  not.  then  how  can  we  trust  them 
to  determine  which  items  we  will  sell  to  the 
communists?  Mr.  Kraut  would  leave  thc-^e 
decisions  to  government  officials.  I  used  to 
feel  this  way  too,  but  the  Bryant  case  and 
some  of  the  subsequent  trade  deals  have 
shattered  any  faith  I  hud  in  the  ability  f  I 
"officialdom"  to  make  the  correct  decisions 

Trade  with  communist  nations  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  tough  problem  because  the 
communist  goal  Is  world  domination.  And  to 
those  who  trade  may  be  contributing  to 
their  own  eventual  defeat.  Managers  who  are 
considering  this  should  give  some  thought  to 
the  seriously  damaging  effect  such  trade  can 
have  on  employee  morale.  Discontent  that 
simmers  under  the  surface  can  cause  dras- 
tic lowering  of  efficiency  in  a  dynamic  or- 
ganization. I've  seen  It  happen.  Employees 
should  not  be  placed  In  the  position  of  hav- 
ing to  do  something  they  feel  Is  morally 
WTong  because  their  job  requires  It. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  B.  Patterson. 

P.S. — I  was  a  research  engineer  at  Bryant 
Grinder  In  1960. 


Juhj  17,  1968 


THE 


COPPER    STRIKE'S    MEANING 
TO  INDUSTRY 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

ur    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  17,  1968 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  a  most 
thoughtful  and  pr-netrating  analysis  ot 
the  prolon.ged  and  disastrous  copper 
strike  of  1967-68  by  Douglas  H.  Soutar. 
vice  president  for  industrial  relation.^ 
and  personnel,  American  Smelting  &  Re- 
fining Co.,  appeared  in  the  June  17,  1968 
issue  of  NAM  Reports. 

Recently,  I  placed  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  Wall  Street  JouiTial  of 


July  9,  1968,  which  said  that,  partly  as  a 
result  of  the  strike,  imports  of  copper- 
bearing  tubing,  wire,  and  rod  from  the 
brass  mills  of  Western  EuroiJe  and  Japan 
were  taking  an  increasing  part  of  the 
U.S.  market. 

At  that  time  I  stated  also  that  several 
copper  mines  have  not  reopened  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  strike  and  that  many  leaders 
in  the  mining  communities  had  been 
forced  to  move  to  other  areas.  In  his  arti- 
cle, entitled  "The  Copper  Strike's  Mean- 
ing to  Industty,"  Mr.  Soutar  estimated 
that  $300  million  was  lost  in  wages,  ex- 
clusive of  overtime,  averaging  almost 
S5,000  per  employee.  Years  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  individual  employee  to 
make  up  his  loss,  and  many  will  never  be 
able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Soutar  estimat<'d  other  losses  to 
the  copper  industry  as  follows:  850,000 
tons  of  copper  production:  about  SI. 3 
billion  in  total  metal  sales:  $250  million 
in  pi-ofits:  SI 20  million  in  Federal  taxes 
and  a  commensurate  loss  in  State  taxes; 
and  over  S400  million  in  the  Nation's  bal- 
ance of  payments.  There  were  heavy 
union  losses  also,  aside  from  losses  to 
the  individual  employees. 

The  article  throws  much  light  on  the 
motives  back  of  this  unnecessary  strike 
and  the  reasons  why  the  objectives  of 
union  leaders  failed,  these  objectives 
being  summarized  briefly  in  the  desire 
for  more  power. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow^s: 

The  Copper  Strike's  Meaning  to  Industry 
I  By  Douglas  H.  Soutar.  vice  president,  indus- 
trial relations  and  personnel,  American 
Smelting  &  Refining  Co.) 
The  so-called  copper  strike  was  the  longest 
Industry-wide  strike  In  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can labor-management  relations  and  one  of 
the  most  Important.  Its  scope  Includes  titles 
and  subheadings  of  a  variety  of  subjects  con- 
sidered Important  to  labor-management  rela- 
tions, providing  "something  for  everybody". 
It,  will  be  debated  for  years  to  come,  but  Its 
full  impact  cannot  be  fully  evaluated  for 
another  five  to  ten  years  depending  vipon  the 
direction  labor  relations  and  labor  economics 
may  take 

At  its  peak  the  strike  Involved  approxi- 
mately 60,000  employees  in  a  dozen  different 
nonferrous  companies  operating  In  approxi- 
mately 100  locations  In  half  of  the  states  of 
the  Nation,  and  some  27  International 
unions.  It  began  July  1,  1967  at  the  Omaha 
Plant  of  American  Smelting  and  Refining 
Company  (Asarco),  and  as  June  1968  began 
was  still  in  progress  at  some  Anaconda  wire 
:^nd  cable  plants,  a  period  of  over  eleven 
months  and  averaging  almost  nine  months. 
Lost  (in  approximate  figures)  were:  $300.- 
000.000  In  wages  exclusive  of  overtime,  aver- 
aging almost  $5,000  per  employee;  850,000 
tons  of  copper  production;  about  1.3  billion 
dollars  In  total  metal  sales;  $250,000,000  In 
profit:  $120,000,000  In  Federal  taxes  and  a 
commensurate  loss  In  state  taxes;  and  over 
5400,000.000  in  the  Nation's  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

The  United  Steelworkers  of  America  real- 
ized a  deficit  of  4  6  million  dollars  in  the  last 
six  months  of  1967  and  a  further  2  million 
dollar  loss  in  the  first  two  months  of  1968. 
which  continued  to  Increase  sharpy  there- 
after, requiring  a  special  convention  to  assess 
members  extra  dues  to  right  the  ship  and  to 
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build  a  strike  fund.  (As  a  by-product,  the 
Steelworkers  seriously  dented  their  strike 
capabilities  In  can,  aluminum  and  steel  nego- 
tiations— probably  saving  the  U.S.  economy 
a  considerable  amount.) 

All  in  all.  this  was  a  truly  costly  strike 
which  could  have  been  avoided  If  the  hunger 
tor  power  had  not  dominated  the  Union's 
plans  and  attitude  from  the  outset — power 
that  Is  already  excessive  as  compared  with 
that  of  American  Industry  In  general. 

Many  observers  not  knowledgeable  In  labor 
relations  were  critical  of  the  strike.  But 
others,  more  versed  in  such  matters,  con- 
cluded that  Industry's  position  was  inevi- 
table, well  taken,  and  undoubtedly  served  a 
useful  purpose  in  labor-management  rela- 
tionships and  in  protecting  the  favorable 
long-term  growth  of  American  Industry  and 
its  international  position.  Management  went 
to  considerable  lengths  to  avoid  this  strike, 
but  to  no  avail.  Labor's  position  was  merely 
an  extension  of  that  taken  in  1966  in  rubber 
and  auto,  where  union  tactics  of  "strike  first, 
tiilk  later'  brought  collective  bargaining  to 
an  abrupt  halt  until  the  unions  exhausted 
their  strategy. 

Despite  large  initial  offers  by  each  of  the 
four  major  companies.  Anaconda,  Kennecott. 
Phelps  Dodge,  and  Asarco.  and  clear  indi- 
cations of  better  offers  provided  the  Unions 
made  counterproposals,  no  such  counter- 
proposals were  forthcoming  for  a  minimum 
of  10  weeks  (at  Kennecott)  and  8  n;onths  in 
'he  case  of  As.irco.  The  combination  of 
these  two  union  strategies — I.e..  "strike  first 
and  talk  later",  and  no  counterproposals  or 
indications  of  priority  of  Importance  of  vari- 
ous demands — of  themselves  would  have 
been  enough  to  guarantee  an  extended 
strike.  But.  more  importantly,  the  Unions 
demanded,  as  a  precondition  of  bargaining, 
Management's  acceptance  of  common  con- 
tract expiration  dates,  uniformity  of  con- 
ditions within  companies,  master  contracts, 
and  no  local  or  International  union  to  settle 
until  all  had  settled.  Eventually  the  United 
Steelworkers  and  the  26  or  so  other  unions 
involved  in  the  "coalition"  bargaining  fotmd 
it  necessary  to  settle  for  what  amounted  to 
very  limited  attainment  of  these  goals. 

From  the  outset  of  the  strike,  as  a  matter 
of  deeds  rather  than  words,  the  multi-union 
coalition's  aim  clearly  was  companywade  bar- 
gaining within  each  company,  even  though 
many  observers  nilstakenly  termed  the  Im- 
mediate aim  as  industry^-ide  bargaining, 
which  admittedly  would  be  the  eventual 
result  in  later  years.  In  the  early  stages  of 
the  strike  the  Unions  blandly  denied  any 
intent  to  expand  traditional  groupings  and 
units  beyond  their  localized  nature  into 
companywide  bargaining,  but  In  the  .-strike's 
later  stages  their  top  leadership  cast  cau- 
tion to  the  winds  and  openly  espoused  this 
aim  on  a  variety  of  occasions.  Such  evidence 
mounted  to  the  point  where  three  of  the 
companies  eventually  filed  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice charges  against  the  Unions  because  of 
tliese  attempts  to  expand  traditional  units 
despite  company  objections.  In  violation  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  Eventu- 
ally and  belatedly,  after  several  months  of 
dilatory  evaluation,  the  NLRB  Issued  com- 
plaints which  are  now  in  the  process  of 
hearing. 

Before  the  end  of  1966.  many  months  prior 
to  the  actual  strike.  It  was  common  knowl- 
edge in  labor-management  circles  that  the 
Nonferrous  Industry  was  to  be  the  major 
1967  target  of  the  AFL-CIO  Industrial  Union 
Department's  coordinated-coalition  bargain- 
ing drive.  Beginning  in  the  early  1960's  and 
continuing  thereafter  the  lUD  made  some- 
what less  than  successful  (but  none-the-less 
alarming)  sallies  against  such  companies  as 
American  Radiator,  3M  Company,  Union  Car- 
bide. General  Electric,  and  Johns-Manville. 
NLRB  cases  Involving  several  of  these  dis- 
putes are  still  before  the  Board  or  the  courts. 

There  are   several   conjectures   as   to  why 
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the  lUD  selected  the  Nonferrous  Industry 
for  this  dubious  distinction,  including:  ^a) 
the  merger  on  July  1,  1967  of  the  1.2  million 
Steelworkers  with  its  small  but  militant 
rival,  Mine-Mill  Workers  (with  25.000  to 
30.CKX)  remaining  members),  which  tradi- 
tionally represented  the  Nonferrous  Indus- 
try; (b)  subsequent  chest-beating  by  the 
Steelworkers  as  to  what  It  would  do  to  the 
Industry  once  it  switched  its  firepower  from 
Mine-Mill  to  the  Industry  Itself;  (c)  the 
Steelworkers  as  an  obvious  vehicle  and  spear- 
liead  for  lUD's  blueprint;  (d)  the  localized 
type  of  bargaining  (theretofore  practiced  by 
the  companies  in  an  attempt  to  gear  their 
contracts  to  localized  conditions  and  prob- 
lems) which  was  anathema  to  the  lUD's 
coordinated-coalition  bargaining  concepts: 
le)  the  thought  that  the  Industry  was  rela- 
tively small  and  perhaps  a  pushover. 

From  the  Steelworkers'  point  of  view,  it 
was  necessary  to  tidy  up  its  organization 
since  the  Nonferrous  Division  was  the  fourtli 
and  newest  addition  to  lis  Steel,  Aluminum, 
and  Can  Divisions.  Having  achieved  In  the 
latter  three  divisions  a  considerable  amount 
of  companywide.  and  even  Industrywide  bar- 
gaining, as  well  as  uniform  expiration  dates 
and  uniformity  of  conditions  to  a  substan- 
tial degree,  it  was  no  surprise  to  find  the 
Steelworkers  setting  a  course  to  bring  the 
Nonferrous  Division  'into  line".  Unreason- 
ably and  unfortunately,  the  attempt  was  to 
accomplish  in  one  round  of  bargaining  what 
had  taken  at  least  two  decades  to  accomplish 
in  the  other  three  divisions — a  classic  situa- 
tion where  prudence  would  have  been  the 
better  part  of  valor. 

The  very  unreasonableness  of  the  Unions' 
initial  blanket  demands,  uniform  without 
regard  to  size  or  location  of  units,  variation 
in  products  or  costs,  and  their  Insistence  on 
companywide  bargaining,  uniformity  of  ex- 
piration dates  and  conditions,  etc  .  as  a  pre- 
condition of  bargaining,  forced  the  Industry 
into  a  strong  defensive  posture,  and  even- 
tually required  ASARCO  to  take  offensive  ac- 
tion. Collective  bargaining  was  completely 
stalled  by  such  preconditions,  especially  the 
■•strike  first  and  talk  later"  and  "no  counter- 
proposal" aspects  noted  earlier.  To  outsiders, 
as  In  other  recent  major  disputes,  it  appeared 
that  collective  baraginlng  had  failed,  but  it 
is  Importiint  to  note  that  Its  progress  is  best 
measured  In  terms  of  pressures  and  not  by 
time. 

Thus  almost  nine  months  would  elapse  be- 
fore such  pressures  on  the  Union  meule  it 
possible  to  engage  In  down-to-earth  bargain- 
ing— and  not  before!  Union  hopes  of  com- 
pany collapse  and  favorable  government  in- 
tervention stalled  all  bargaining  until  the 
closing  hours  of  the  dispute.  Realization  that 
success  could  be  achieved  through  neither 
of  these  avenues  finally  forced  a  settlement 

As  in  all  such  major  disputes  government 
Intervention  played  a  leading  role.  Far  larger 
copper  stocks  than  anticipated  by  anyone 
short-circuited  union  expectations  of  short- 
ages which  might  otherwise  have  caused  gov- 
ernment Intervention  at  an  earlier  stage, 
particularly  through  a  Taft-Hartley  Injunc- 
tion. It  is  fair  to  state  that  neither  party  to 
the  dispute  desired  a  Taft-Hartley  injunc- 
tion, and  President  Johnson  went  to  great 
lengths  to  a%-oid  It.  The  various  copper  com- 
panies did  feel  that  if  there  was  to  be  gov- 
ernment intervention,  other  than  through 
the  voluntary  services  of  the  FMCS.  it  should 
be  through  the  route  of  Taft-Hartley,  but 
only  as  a  last  resort  and  only  provided  there 
were  proper  legal  grounds — a  position  con- 
sistent with  that  of  American  Industry  gen- 
erally (where  covered  by  Taft-Hartley) . 

Spokesmen  for  communities  seriously  af- 
fected by  the  strike,  at  all  political  levels, 
vigorously  demanded  a  Taft-Hartley  Injunc- 
tion. Customfcr«;  of  the  Nonferrous  Industry, 
while  tempted  by  such  action,  nevertheless 
wisely  realized  that  its  exercise  would  pre- 
maturely   relieve    those    pressures    on    the 
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Unlon«  necessary  to  produC(  a  sound  and  col- 
lectively-bargained result  Fortunately  this 
turned  out  to  be  the  cns«  althought  there 
was  intervention,  first  thro  gh  a  low-key  in- 
vestigation by  the  Secretarl  s  of  Labor.  Com- 
merce, and  Defense,  on  Sef  ember  &-7,  1967. 
at  the  request  of  the  Pres  aent  after  much 
pressure  from  Western  poll  iclans  in  his  own 
party  and.  later,  by  the  Taj  'lor  Panel  •  dur- 
ing the  last  week  of  Janua  -y  1968 

To  all  these  ventures  in  1  'xtra-legal  inter- 
vention the  Involved  coppel  companies  were 
cool  In  conformity  with  til  s  position  of  In- 
dustry generally,  but  thd  '  did  cooperate. 
After  four  days  of  public  1:  tarings — January 
30  through  February  2 — th<  Taylor  Panel  Is- 
sued a  report,  on  Febrt  iry  17,  without 
"recommendations",  the  ''onclusions  of 
which  were  transformed  1)  to  recommenda- 
tions by  the  Secretaries  of  abor.  Commerce, 
and  Defense  to  be  used  is  a  framework 
within  which  to  further  bai  [aln.  The  Unions 
rejected  the  Taylor  Report  out  of  hand  en 
grounds  that  It  was  "una(  :eptable  because 
It  Is  unworkable". 

In  essence,  the  Taylor  Report  proposed 
that  the.  bargaining  within  tach  company  be 
■restructured"  into  three  g:  nips:  (1)  copper 
mining,  smelting  and  refln  ig;  (2)  lead  and 
zinc  mining,  .smelting  and  I  fining;  (3)  bra£S 
and  wire  mills.  On  Its  faci  this  meant  the 
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Council  consisting  of  plant! 
the  three  groupings  of  the 


wide  bargaining 
which  cut  across 
Taylor  Panel  Re- 
port, the  effect  of  which  R  port  would  be  to 
break  up  the  Council — an  Rim  of  the  Com- 
pany since  1951. 
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Unions  were  also  furnished 
rier   to   real   bargaining  ddling   a   period   of 
months    while   successive    (j|j:itracts   expired 
thus    hopefully    producing 
which  was  part  of  the  Hj>'s  strategy,   l.e 
when  all  or  most  of  a  comipny's  plants  were 
down   It   would   be   ready 
(Thus  as  late  as  January 
a  few  important  plants  ol 
p.niies  were  being  struck  o     contract  term! 
nation) . 

In  certain  single-plant  coJip;iny  operations 
outside  the  multi-plant  cc  npanles,  such  as 
Pima  Mining  near  Tticson 
Range  in  upstate  Michigan 
Refining  Comp.uiy   at  Car 
settlements,  costly  by  ea.li 
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made  with  the  Steelworkers  (and  coalition 
unions).  Such  settlements,  while  not  fatal 
to  the  positions  of  the  major  companies,  nev- 
ertheless complicated  their  bargaining.  It  is 
fair  to  note  that  settlements  in  the  case  of 
Copper  Range  and  U.  S.  Metals  came  after 
many  months  of  strike. 

On  March  1.  1968,  in  a  not-unantlclpated 
move.  President  Johnson  called  the  principals 
in  the  "Big  Four"  portion  of  the  strike  to 
a  White  House  meeting  and  suggested  con- 
tinuous bargaining  under  White  House  aus- 
pices within  the  framework  of  the  Taylor 
Panel  Report.  During  this  five-week  period 
pressures  from  several  sources  in  addition 
to  the  Presidency  built  up  to  the  point  where, 
for  the  first  time,  serious  negotiations  on  a 
company-by-company  basis  were  possible. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  Asarco,  protract- 
ed and  serious  discussion  eventually  found 
the  Steelworkers  reluctantly  willing  to  re- 
structure Asarco's  struck  plants  into  three 
separate  product  and  cost  related  groups: 
(1)  primary  copper;  (2)  lead-zinc;  (3)  sec- 
ondary meUils  (scrap  conversion) .  Since  there 
finally  w;»s  mutual  agreement  on  a  restruc- 
tured framework  for  bargaining.  It  was  then 
possible  for  Asarco  to  sit  down  with  Union 
representatives  from  those  plants  actually 
involved  in  one  of  the  three  new  groupings 
without  the  presence  of  "strangers"  from 
the  other  two  groups  or  the  lUD — a  road- 
block which  had  inhibited  bargaining  from 
the  very  outset  at  Asacro.  as  at  General  Elec- 
tric. Union  Carbide,  3M  and  others.  Impor- 
tant additional  pressure  on  the  Unions  came 
from  self-help  generated  by  Asarco  In  the 
form  of  certain  plant  reopenings,  and  con- 
tinuation of  plant  operations  where  struck. 
The  success  of  these  cnuntermeasures  even- 
tually reached  such  proportions  that  they 
could  not  be  denied. 

The  settlements  which  resulted  from  five 
weeks  of  more  or  le.ss  continuous  White  House 
bargaining  reflected  the  diversity  of  the  'Big 
Four"  internally  and  between  each  other. 
Such  diversity,  by  type  of  product,  costs,  local 
working  practices,  and  geography,  was  an  im- 
portant factor  not  completely  enough  appre- 
ciated by  the  Unions  prior  to  and  during  the 
strike,  but  which  was  recognized  by  Dr. 
George  Taylor  In  a  statement  during  the 
Taylor  Panel  hearings  to  the  effect  that.  "In- 
deed. I  am  very  much  Impressed  with  the 
differences  which  obtain  between  the  circum- 
stances of  the  four  companies  that  we  have 
heard  today". 

The  final  bargaining  positions  of  the 
parties,  plus  the  realities  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned diversity,  prodticed  quite  different 
settlements  in  terms  of  level  of  costs,  uni- 
formity of  conditions,  and  termination  dates. 
For  example.  In  the  case  of  Asarco.  contract 
durations  for  copper,  secondary  metals,  and 
lead-zinc  plants,  respectively,  were  three 
years  and  three  months,  three  years  and  six 
months,  and  three  years  and  nine  months. 
Thus,  the  Steelworkers  and  any  future  union 
coalition  would  have  to  strike  the  copper 
plants  for  six  months  before  striking  the 
lead-zinc  plants,  or  at  least  stall  for  that  pe- 
riod of  time.  At  this  writing  such  a  gambit 
and  risk  of  extended  strike,  after  the  recent 
experience,  seems  Improbable,  leadlni;  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  more  reasonable  solution 
Is  indicated  taking  Into  account  the  actuali- 
ties of  diversity  of  conditions  within  the 
Company.  The  same  outlook  very  Ukely  ap- 
plies to  the  other  companies  in  the  Nonfer- 
rous  Industry. 

As  to  level  of  settlement,  Asarco  and  cer- 
tain of  the  other  companies  bargained  on  the 
basis  of  "benefits"  rather  than  "costs",  which 
eliminated  needless  Jousting  over  each  dis- 
putant's version  of  costing,  as  well  as  state- 
ments concerning  costs.  Suffice  to  say  that 
Asarco's  lead-zinc  settlement  was  approxi- 
mately lOo  below  copper  and  the  secondary 
metals  plants  another  lOt'  lower.  It  Is  also  fair 
to  note  that  newspaper  reports  of  settlement 
costs  were  substantially  overstated,  too  Utile 
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attention  being  paid  to:  (at  the  fact  that  the 
settlements  cover  a  four-year  period  or  more; 
and  (b)  the  very  substantial  portion  of  these 
settlements  represented  by  pensions,  on 
which  there  had  been  no  negotiations  for  five 
years  in  the  case  of  three  of  the  companies 
and  six  years  In  the  case  of  Asarco.  Obvlouslv 
the  cost  catchup  required  to  update  pension 
programs  after  this  relatively  long  hiatus 
constituted  a  very  substantial  part  of  the 
total  settlements — a  fact  not  understood  by 
most,  and  which  obviously  casts  the  re- 
mainder of  the  package  in  a  different  perspec- 
tive It  Is  also  an  oversimplification  to  att;ich 
a  cliche-type  percentage  increase  to  the  set- 
tlements in  this  strike  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  there  was  such  a  variety  of  types  ol 
o[)eratlons  and  settlements  Involved.  Further, 
where  there  Is  bargaining  only  on  a  "benefit" 
basis  there  Is  no  call  to  express  a  settlement 
in  terms  of  costs  or  percentage  increase. 

By  way  of  summation,  certain  conclusions 
are  In  order. 

( 1 )  Obviously  the  employers  In  the  Non- 
ferrous  Industry  did  not  seek  out  this  strike, 
taut  when  faced  with  the  inflexible  precondi- 
tion demands  of  the  Unions  they  had  no  al- 
ternative but  to  take  both  a  defensive  and.  in 
some  cases,  an   offensive   posture. 

(2)  The  strike  could  not  have  been  settled 
earlier  without  concessions  which  would  have 
been  to  the  long-range  disadvantage  of  em- 
ployees, stockholders,  and  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy as  a  whole. 

(3>  Company  wide  bargaining  on  a  uniform 
basts  was  clearly  not  in  the  best  interests  ni 
the  respective  companies  because  of  diversifi- 
cation in  products,  costs,  traditional  wort; 
practices,  and  geography.  Ftirther.  nonfer- 
rous  metals  compete  on  a  worldwide  com- 
modity basis,  with  vigorous  competition  from 
many  nations. 

(4  I  The  mass  attack  by  groups  of  unions 
on  a  company  or  industry,  through  the  de- 
vice of  coalition  bargaining.  Is  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  employees,  local  unions,  or  stock- 
holders, since  It  puts  control  over  the  des- 
tinies of  many  In  the  hands  of  a  very  few  top 
union  officials  who  are  Impelled  more  by  po- 
litical reasons  than  by  sound  economic  ones. 

(5)  Public  relations  and  communications 
efforts  by  the  companies  brought  to  the  fore 
a  national  reaction  strongly  favorable  to 
I  heir  cause  and  opposed  to  such  displays  of 
union  muscle,  making  it  clear  there  was  .i 
story  to  tell,  which  was  told,  even  If  some- 
what belatedly.  Perhaps  the  resultant  glare 
of  publicity  served  to  dampen  traditional 
government  support  of  the  unions  In  such 
disputes. 

(6)  The  disputants  showed  strong  abili- 
ties to  withstand  a  long  strike:  employees 
because  of  local  credit  extension,  welfare  and 
federal  food  aid.  cash  reserves,  and  high  em- 
nl'jyment  levels  (but  little  in  strike  benc- 
tirsi:  employers  because  of  high  liquidity, 
diversification,  and  self-serving  support  from 
other  Industry.  The  "coalition"  of  unions 
and  the  newly  merged  Mine  MiU-Steelworkcr 
Union,  while  sticking  together  reasonably 
well,  found  their  interests  divergent  at  cru- 
cial points.  They  did  receive  some  financial 
.support  and  considerable  moral  support 
a-om  the  AFL-CIO  and  outside  unions. 

(7)  The  "coalition"  was  perhaps  undulv 
enamoured  of  its  philosophical  goals  to  the 
detriment  of  needed  homework  and  evalu.i- 
tlon  of  the  anatomy  of  the  target  industry — 
an  overslmpUflcatlon  borne  of  confidence  In 
I>ower. 

(8)  The  prospect  of  a  "total  confroni..- 
llon'  between  U.S.  labor  and  management 
which  began  to  emerge  should  be  a  warnliis; 
to  all.  for  the  eventual  result  Is  bigger  strike?, 
perhaps  "general"  strikes,  compulsory  arbi- 
tration, and  broad  government  controls. 

(9)  The  continuing  possibility  of  extra- 
legal federal  government  Intervention  en- 
couraged dilatory  union  tactics  and  falsely 
kindled  public  hopes,  to  the  detriment  of 
collective  bargaining— an  unfortunate  afflic- 
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tlon  of  most  Important  strikes  during  the 
last  25  years. 

(10)  Having  recognized  the  shortcomings 
of  ■'coalition"  bargaining,  which  Industry 
generally  feels  Unlcn  members  and  their 
leadership  will  also  eventually  recognize,  the 
major  companies  took  individual  and  strong 
^  positions  and  can  by  any  standards  be  said 
to  have  substantially  contained  coalition  bar- 
gaining In  1967  and  1968  While  the  im- 
mediate costs  were  relatively  high,  the  long- 
range  Investment  Is  a  sound  one.  Other  Im- 
portant segments  of  U.S.  Industry  obviously 
felt  the  same  way,  for  there  appeared  to  be 
widespread  support  for  the  cause  of  the 
Nonferrou.s  companies. 

Hopefully  the  example  of  the  copper  strike 
win  reduce  the  future  probability  of  such 
confrontiitlons  in  American  Industry.  Firm 
resistance  by  management,  coupled  with 
labor  law  reform,  is  necessary  to  counter- 
balance exce-sslve  union  jiower.  It  is  also 
necessary  that  we  continue  to  search  for  new 
and  better  ways  to  make  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process  serve  the  parties  and  the 
Nation  more  cffectlvelv. 


WHAT  THE  CLERGY  ARE  SAYING 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF     MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  17.  1968 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mi".  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  place  in  the  Record  excerpts  from 
talks  given  by  clerpymen  reuardine  their 
concern  and  interest  in  the  pliRht  of  the 
farmers.  These  quotes  were  found  in  the 
July  issue  of  the  monthly  Redwood  Coun- 
ty NFO  Newsletter.  In  each  sei-mon  or 
speech  there  is  a  bit  more  to  add  to  the 
total  understanding  of  this  acute  problem 
and  its  piobable  affect  or  meaning;  on  the 
entire  liopulace. 

Tlie  excerpts  follow : 

What  the  Clergy  Are  -Saying 

Lutheran  minister,  Cottonwood  county — 
'The  problem  Is  not  one  that  is  for  the 
farmers  alone.  The  farmer  Is  no  more  respon- 
sible for  feeding  the  hungry  than  those  in- 
volved in  other  occupations  and  callings.  The 
problem  of  agriculture  is  far  from  Just  mak- 
ing a  living.  For  God.  in  Christ,  gave  His  life 
for  this  world — and  He  calls  us  to  assist  Him 
In  making  this  life  a  life  of  hope  and  a  life 
filled  with  human  dignity  for  all  men." 

Rev.  A.  Brucklacher.  Florence,  S.D. — "The 
day  when  the  farmer  could  function  alone 
is  past.  We  are  now  an  integral  part  of  an  in- 
dependent society.  The  farmer  must  realize 
his  neighbor's  needs.  There  is  a  growing 
tendency  for  the  farmer  to  become  selfish 
and  forget  his  neighbor.  Many  have  become 
land  cannibals,  forcing  their  neighbor  from 
the  soil.  God  intends  that  we  work  with  and 
for  one  another,  not  that  we  should  compete 
to  the  death  of  one  another." 

P>rlests'  Social  Action  Committee.  Twin 
Cities — "Young  men  will  not  stay  on  the  land 
unless  they  have  some  guarantee  of  a  better 
economic  return.  An  earning  of  less  than  SI 
an  hour  has  no  magnetic  power  to  hold  them 
on  the  land.  In  fact.  It  repels  them.  The  right 
of  the  farmer  to  seek  higher  prices  through 
bargaining  power  must  be  recognized,  and 
this  needs  the  wholehearted  support  of  urban 
dwellers." 

Dr.  W.  E.  Mueller  (from  the  Lutheran 
Witness)— 'The  chiurch  has  a  responsibility 
for  the  community  in  which  It  Is  proclaiming 
the  love  of  God.  It  has  a  responsibility  to  its 
constituency  In  the  countryside,  and  it  must 
be  concerned  about  matters  of  the  commu- 
nity.  Christian   laymen   who  are   connected 
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with  the  agricultural  industry  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  use  their  influence  through  the 
sharing  of  ideas  and  participation  in  various 
organizations  to  try  to  solve  the  cost-price 
squeeze  problem." 

Rev,  John  McRalth.  Rural  Life  Director — 
■'The  shooting  of  hogs  has  come  to  a  stop. 
However,  there  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
concern  over  this  action.  The  concern  stems 
all  the  way  from  those  who  have  truly  tried 
to  help  the  family  farmer  to  those  who  seem 
much  more  concerned  over  the  death  of  an 
animal  than  injustice  to  human  beings.  On 
behalf  of  the  farmer,  let  me  say  that  when 
one  is  in  trouble  sometimes  It  is  sufficient  to 
speak  up  and  help  will  come.  At  other  times 
one  has  to  speak  very  loudly  before  help  will 
come.  Still  other  times  a  renl  annoying 
scream  will  not  bring  the  necessary  help — 
only  reasonable  criticism  lor  disturbing  the 
peaceful  sleep  of  those  around.  It  would 
seem  the  farmer  is  screaming  pretty  loudly 
when  he  will  destroy  the  very  product  he  has 
worked  so  liard  to  produce.  .So  far.  it  seems, 
these  screams  have  fallen  upon  ears  that  are 
more  Interested  in  stopping  the  screaming 
than  finding  the  cause  of  the  anguish.  We  are 
a  Christian  nation,  so  they  say.  Let  us  all 
start  acting  that  way.  Then  maybe  the  farmer 
won't  have  to  scream  so  loucl.  and  maybe  the 
screams  will  fall  on  willing  ^nd  understand- 
ing ears." 


FOREST  POLICIES 


HON.  GORDON  ALLOTT 

<1F     COI  i.lRADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  July  17.  1968 

Ml.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  68  years 
aiio  the  profession  of  forestry  in  this 
country  was  in  its  infancy.  Gifford  Pin- 
chot  and  six  other  iMoneer  foresters 
formed  an  orKanization  to  represent  their 
profession.  They  named  it  the  Society 
of  American  Foresters.  These  objectives 
were  .set  to  represent,  advance  and  pro- 
tect the  interests  and  .standards  of  the 
profession  of  foresti-j*:  to  provide  a  me- 
dium for  exchange  of  professional 
thou2;ht:  and  to  promote  the  .science, 
l^ractice,  and  standards  of  forestry  in 
America. 

Today,  the  society  lias  more  than  16.- 
000  members.  They  represent  .Liotern- 
ment.  business,  and  industry;  many  are 
private  forestry  consultants,  and  still 
others  are  educators.  Their  work  is  the 
.science,  art.  and  practice  of  manasinc; 
and  usin.£i  for  human  benefit  the  natural 
resources  which  occur  on  and  in  a.ssocia- 
tion  with  forest  lands. 

This  year  the  .society  held  a  national 
referendum  to  adopt,  for  the  first  time, 
policies  encompassing  a  wide  rantre  of 
critical  forest  issues.  I  call  your  attention 
to  these  policies  for  your  information 
and  future  reference. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  "Forest  Policies  of  the  Society 
of  American  Foresters"  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

Theie  beins  no  ob.iection.  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Forest  Policies  of  the  Society  of  .\merican 

Foresters.  1968 

preamble 

The  forests,  comprising  one-third  of  the 
land  area  of  the  United  States,  constitute  a 
basic  natural  resource  vitally  important  to 
the  economic  and  spiritual  well-being  of  the 
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American  people.  Foresters  and  the  Society 
of  American  Foresters  as  their  professional 
organization  have  an  obligation  to  promote 
the  development  and  public  acceptance  of  a 
wise-use  conservation  ethic  and  natural  re- 
sources policy. 

Any  acceptable  statement  of  forest  policy 
must  be  the  product  of  the  work  of  many 
members  of  the  Society,  differing  frequently 
in  their  views  on  individual  issues,  but 
united  in  a  determination  to  advance  bene- 
ficial lorest  practices  and  the  profession  of 
forestry.  Forestry  is  the  science,  the  art.  and 
the  practice  of  managing  and  using  for 
human  benefit  the  natural  resources  that 
occur  on  and  in  association  with  forest  lands. 
These  resources  are  not  limited  to  trees  taut 
include  other  plants,  animals  of  all  descrip- 
tions, the  climate,  the  soil,  and  related  air 
and  water.  Tlie  ability  to  manage  these  re- 
sources is  dictated  in  large  measure  by  the 
concepts  and  policies  of  the  landowner, 
whether  the  people  of  a  political  unit,  the 
shareholders  of  a  corporation  or  an 
individual. 

The  Society  of  American  Foresters  recog- 
nizes the  obligation  of  bringing  specialized 
training  and  technical  skill  to  bear  on  the 
continuing  evolution  of  enlightened  forest 
concepts  and  policies. 

CONSERVATION 

Conservation  is  the  wise  use  of  natural 
resources,  involving  the  management  of  for- 
est land  for  specific  objectives.  It  Is  manage- 
ment for  one  or  more  purjjoses.  Including 
water,  limber,  forage,  wildlife,  and  recreation. 
Conservation  provides  for  the  continuation 
of  some  lands  in  the  wilderness  state  for 
spiritual  enjoyment,  scientific  study,  and 
primitive  recreation  It  recognizes  the  need 
lor  perpetuating  or  restoring  scenic  beauty, 
clean  air,  and  water  quality. 

The  Society  recognizes  the  interrelation  of 
air.  water,  soil,  plants,  and  animals.  It  Is 
keenly  aware  that  ecology  is  ijaslc  to  forest 
land  management,  and  that  man  lilmself  is 
a  significant  part  of  any  ecological  .tysiem. 
It  believes  that  forest  con.servatlon  mu.st  be 
based  on  an  understanding  and  application 
of  both  ecological  and  economic  jirinciples. 
These  principles  must  be  applied  in  all  as- 
pects ol  lorest  land  management  ranging 
iroin  the  intensive  production  of  timber 
jiroducls  to  wilderness  preservation 

Professional  foresters,  individually  and 
collectively,  should  provide  leadership  in  the 
development  of  programs  and  initiation  of 
actions  to  meet  the  material  and  spiritual 
needs  of  mankind. 

The  .Society  recognizes  that  forest  re- 
sources are  only  one  factor  in  the  ratio  of 
man  to  land  Inteprated  planning  of  all  nat- 
ural and  human  resource  programs  is  impor- 
tant to  a  total  conservation  effort.  If  human 
populations  expand  uncontrolled,  no  pro- 
gram of  natural  re.sources  conservation  can 
long  be  successful.  Tlierefore  the  Society 
endorses  efforts  to  place  before  the  public 
scientific  information  on  the  dangers  of  un- 
limited population  expansion  and  means  of 
coping  with  that  problem. 

OWNERSHIP  OF  FORFBT  LANDS 

The  Society  encourai^cs  the  exchange,  ac- 
quisition, and  disposal  of  lands  where  the^e 
processes  will  simplify  administration  and 
management  and  promote  conser'i  atlon 
through  more  etficlent  u.'ie  of  resources.  Ma- 
jor shifts  In  forest  land  ownership,  however, 
.should  be  made  only  after  careful  study  has 
cietcrmlned  that  the  social,  economic,  and 
iranagerlal  benefits  therefrom  exceed  those 
])o.=sible  under  existing  ownership 

l'.SE  OF  SOREST  LANDS 

Optimal  use  should  be  made  of  forests  and 
related  lands.  This  may  mean  the  utilization 
o!  an  area  for  one  or  more  limited  purposes. 
Orainarily.  however,  forest  lands  will  con- 
tribute the  most  benefits  to  the  economy  and 
to  society  if  administered  under  the  multi- 
ple-use concept  of  land  management. 
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In  the  absence  of  demonst  able  need  for 
single  or  limited  use,  sklllfifi  coordination 
of  uses  should  be  the  goal  Of  professional 
forest  land  management.  I 

Professional  foresters  shoild  participate 
In  land-use  planning  and  shjuld  make  the 
specific  recommendations  on  fi  >rest  practices. 

FOREST    INVENTOMIS 

Forest  surveys  form  the  bails  for  periodic 
appraisals  of  the  forests  of  tha  United  States 
Inventory  data  on  the  quantlt]  ^,  quality,  and 
condition  of  forest  resources  ai  :  necessary  for 
the  development  of  forest  poj  Icles  and  pro- 
grams by  both  public  and  prlvj  te  forest  man- 
agers. Land  surveys  are  f undE^  nental  to  for- 
est Inventory  and  managemetl  t.  Surveys  and 
economic  assessments  of  souj  water,  forage, 
wtldage.  and  recreation  resoud  es  are  needed, 
and  should  be  made  sufflclentll  often  to  keep 
data  current. 

The  Society  strongly  suppc  ts  profession- 
ally planned  and  conducted  ln|  entorles  of  all 
forest  resources  tlnanced  In:  balance  with 
the  need  and  Intended  use. 

FOREST    PROTECTIC    J 

Protection  commensurate  m  ith  the  values 
protected  IS  essential  to  the  i1  lanagement  of 
all  forest  land  resources.  Th^  Society  advo- 
cates coordinated,  intensive  efforts  to  re- 
duce and  prevent  forest  lossej  from  tire,  in- 
sects, diseases,  animals,  andl  other  causes. 
Cooperation  among  all  protet  ;lon  organiza- 
tions and  forest  landowners  wjll  best  achieve 
these  objectives.  Prevention  Isi  the  Ideal  form 
of  protection  and  is  furthered 
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The  Society  recognizes  the 
forest  land  for  water  Insoak  y 
as  a  source  of  water  supply 
ment  Influences   the   quantlt 
timing  of  water  yield.  It  can 
effect  on  sedimentation,  polluilon 
tat,  and  stream-side  values.  T 
watershed   management 
of  water,  maintenance  of  sol 
regulation    of    stream    flow 
nated  management  and  use 

The  Society  believes  that  t 
of  the  forest  for  water  is  usu 
with  management  for  other 
protection  of  a  water  supply 
conditions,  may  be  of  overrldl  ^g 
It    recognizes    the   responsibl  itles 
landowners    to    employ     lan( 
which  protect  watersheds. 

SOIL  MANACEME^   r 

Soils  constitute  an  essentlj  lly  nonrenew- 
able natural  resource  which !  is  vital  to  the 
production  of  timber,  forage,  j  water,  wildlife, 
and  recreation.  Soil  managen  ent  consists  of 
using  forest  lands  to  achtevi  their  optimal 
productivity  while  protectinj  the  soil  from 
Impairment.  Acceptable  mea  is  of  soil  im- 
provement include  viater  and  )iotic  manage- 
ment, chemical  and  other  Additives,  and 
mechanical  treatment 

WILDLIFE  MANACE^•NT 

Wildlife  and  flsh  are  Impoi  ant  renewable 
forest  resources  and  are  pri  lucts  of  their 
habitats.  Timber,  forage,  and  vlldllfe  can  be 
produced  together  when  the  resource 
manager  and  public  coopi  rate  to  keep 
animal  populations  in  balai  :e  with  other 
land  uses  and  food  supplies.  1  le  Society  sup- 
ports the  principle  of  main  lining  wildlife 
populations  in  balance  wltl  the  carrying 
capacity  of  forest  lands.  It  ncourages  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  resoi  rce  managers, 
-sportsmen,  and  others  to  wo  k  toward  pur- 
poseful wildlife  habitat  mansjlement. 
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TIMBCB  MANAGEMENT 

Wood  products  are  essential  to  our 
economy  and  standard  of  living.  Because  of 
demands  for  other  products  and  services  of 
forest  land,  the  area  available  for  wood  pro- 
duction Is  not  expected  to  Increase.  Thus, 
land  devoted  to  wood  production  must  pro- 
duce more  efficiently  to  meet  the  forecasted 
demands.  The  need  for  capable  professional 
forest  management  Is  evident. 

The  Society  urges  private  landowners  and 
public  administrators  to  employ  professional 
foresters  to  plan  and  conduct  stand  Improve- 
ment and  timber  harvest  practices  The  goal 
m  managing  commercial  tlmberlands  should 
be  to  increase  wood  production. 

Silvlctilttiral  practices  must  become  more 
intensive  if  wood  yields  and  the  economic 
returns  therefrom  are  to  be  optimized.  Maxi- 
mum efficiency  in  harvesting,  utilization, 
and  marketing  is  essential  to  successful 
limber  management. 

RANGE   MANAGEMENT 

Forage  Is  a  major  resource  of  some  forest 
lands.  The  Society  endorses  grazing  of  do- 
mestic livestock  on  forest  lands  where  It 
is  economic,  compwllble  with  other  major 
uses,  and  managed  to  maintain  optimal  for- 
age levels.  The  use  of  forest  range  by  live- 
stock and  game  animals  should  be  reg- 
ulated so  as  to  maintain  a  balance  be- 
tween   forage   production    and    use. 

RECREATION    MANAGEMENT 

Recreation  is  one  of  the  major  uses  of 
forest  lands  and  related  waters.  The  Society 
urges  forest  owners  to  identify  and  protect 
the  recreational  value  of  their  lands.  Where 
feasible,  these  values  should  be  enhanced 
and  made  available  to  the  public.  Forest  own- 
ers and  managers  should  ixcqualnt  the  pvib- 
llc,  as  users  of  forest  lands,  with  the  costs 
and  problems  Involved. 

Most  forms  of  forest  recreation  are  com- 
patible with  other  major  uses  of  forest  lands. 
Where  this  Is  the  case,  professional  forest 
managers  should  coordinate  recreation  with 
other  uses. 

The  problem  posed  by  the  fast-mounting 
pressures  for  recreational  use  of  the  forest 
is  how  to  make  lands  available  to  many  peo- 
ple without  Impairment  of  either  the  re- 
source or  the  quality  of  the  recreational  ex- 
perience. Technical  and  social  skills  should 
be  employed  by  professional  foresters  in  man- 
aging forest  lands  and  deploying  people  to 
enhance  and  protect  recreational  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  Society  supports  the  establishment 
and  use  of  forest  parks,  recreation  areas,  and 
natural  areas  for  scenic,  historical,  scien- 
tific, and  Inspirational  purposes  where  in- 
tensive study  demonstrates  that  the  long- 
term  public  Interest  requires  permanent  sac- 
rifice of   alternative   tises  and   values. 

EDUCATION 

The  Society  acknowledges  a  responsibility 
in  professional  and  vocational  forestry  train- 
ing, continuing  forestry  education,  and  in- 
formational programs  for  forest  landowners 
and  the  general  public. 

The  Society  shall  continue  efforts  to  eval- 
uate and  strengthen  existing  programs  lor 
professional  education  In  forestry.  It  will  lend 
Its  support  to  efforts  to  recruit  promising 
young  men  and  women  into  these  programs 
so  as  to  meet  the  broadening  demands  made 
on  the  forestry'  profession.  In  undergraduate 
programs  in  liberal  arts,  as  well  as  in  profes- 
sional curricula,  courses  in  the  ecology  and 
management  of  natural  resources  should  be 
offered.  Such  courses  should  stress  the  inter- 
relationships between  forestry  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  ecology,  economics,  and  manage- 
ment. 

The  Society  should  provide  guidance  in 
the  development  of  programs  at  the  voca- 
tional level  designed  to  train  forest  techni- 
cians and  woods  workers. 

The  principles  of  scientific  land  manage- 
ment that  form  the  basis  of  the  training  of 
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the  professional  forester  are  an  important 
part  of  our  nation's  cultural  base.  The  So- 
ciety encourages  the  dissemination  oi  these 
principles  and  their  applications  to  the  gen- 
eral public  In  every  way  possible. 

FOREST     RESEARCH 

Progress  in  forestry  and  related  resource 
management  Is  based  upon  knowledge  gained 
through  research.  Strong  programs  are  need- 
ed in  both  basic  and  applied  research 

Forest  research  programs  should  be  based 
upon  comprehensive,  long-range  planning, 
coordination  between  public  and  private  or- 
ganizations at  all  levels,  and  rapid  dissemi- 
nation and  application  of  research  knowl- 
edge. 

The  Society  recommends  sustained  funding 
of  qualified  research  organizations  commen- 
surate with  the  needs  of  forest  owners,  man- 
agers, and  the  public  Interest. 

WORLD     FORESTRY 

The  Society  Is  aware  of  our  nation's  oppor- 
tunity and  responsibility  to  coop)erate  with 
other  nations  of  the  world  in  the  advance- 
ment of  forestry  and  conservation  of  natural 
resources.  We  encourage  the  development  of 
professionalism  In  forestry  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.  The  Society  and  Its  members 
should  participate  In  the  International  ex- 
change of  personnel,  knowledge,  and  ideas. 

FOREST     TAXATION 

Forest  land  ownership  Involves  high  risk 
Investments  held  for  long  periods  of  time 
While  the  Society  recognizes  that  private  for- 
ests should  contribute  their  fair  share  of 
taxes  in  support  of  government.  Inequitable 
forest  taxation  can  be  a  serious  deterrent  to 
forest  conservation,  stable  ownership  pat- 
terns, and  successful  forest  management. 

Equitable  taxation  procedures  include 
those  based  upon  the  use  and  productivity 
of  the  land.  These  procedures  should  recog- 
nize the  values  of  recreation,  wildlife,  and 
water  \-leld  which  accrue  to  the  public  from 
good  forest  land  management. 

Taxation  of  revenue  from  the  harvest  an  1 
disposal  of  timber  should  be  on  a  basis  that 
recognizes  the  unusual  economic  aspects  o' 
forest  Investment.  The  use  of  the  capital 
gains  principle  has  encouraged  Investment  in 
private  forestry  and  should  be  continued. 


SERVICE  FOR  THE  COMMON  GOOD 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DICKINSON 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  17,  1968 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  7,  USAF'.s  Vice  Chief  of  Staff.  Gen. 
Bruce  K.  Holloway,  addressed  the  gradu- 
ating class  at  the  Air  Command  and 
Staff  College,  Maxwell  AFB,  Ala.,  In  my 
district.  He  prefaced  his  remarks,  below, 
by  explaining  to  the  graduates  that  he 
was  not  Roing  to  make  the  "usual"  gradu- 
ation speech,  stressing  "the  importance 
and  responsibilities  of  the  profession." 
Instead,  the  vice  chief  issued  a  challenge 
to  the  graduates  to  prepare  themselves 
now  for  the  kind  of  wise  leadership  that 
will  continue  to  be  required  of  them  in 
the  retirement  years.  I  feel  this  address 
merits  the  widest  possible  readership 
and,  accordingly,  present  General  Hollo- 
way's  views  here  to  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Service    for    the    Common    Good 

(By   Gen.    Bruce    K.    Holloway.    USAF.    Vice 
Chief  of  Staff.  U.S.  Air  Force) 
I'm  going  tc  talk  about  something  that  is 
far  from  your  thoughts   today — the   retire- 
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ment  years.  But  I'm  going  to  talk  about 
them  In  the  context  of  your  remaining  years 
in  uniform,  and  suggest  some  ways  in 
which  you  can  continue  to  reap  the  satis- 
faction that  comes  from  a  life  of  service. 
What  I  have  to  say  applies  almost  as  much 
to  the  wives  who  share  the  triumphs  and 
frustrations,  the  dangers  and  inconven- 
iences, the  excitement  and  companionship 
of  military  life 

I'll  begin  with  these  premises:  First,  all  of 
you  have  made  a  tirm  commitment  to  a 
career  of  service  to  the  nation.  The  system 
of  personal  values  which  you  have  assumed 
will  stay  with  you  for  the  rest  of  your  lives. 
Most  of  you  always  will  find  a  greater  meas- 
ure of  fulfillment  in  public  service  than 
in  activities  of  a  personal  orien  tit  tlon 

Second,  just  as  the  military  and  polit- 
ical bides  of  security  are  Intertwined,  so  the 
management  of  foreign  and  domestic  prob- 
lems IS  interrelated  and  their  solutions  in- 
terdependent. I  believe  this  is  true  to  a 
greater  degree  than  at  any  time  in  the  last 
century.  If  we — and  I'm  speaking  primarily 
but  not  exclusively  of  the  military — cannot 
assure  the  security  of  the  country  and  the 
protection  of  Its  vital  interests,  then  our 
domestic  problems  may  not  be  .solvable  on 
acceptable  terms.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they 
aren't,  it's  doubtful  that  this  nation  will 
continue  to  have  the  energy,  cohesion,  and 
will  to  continue  a  role  in  International  af- 
fairs that  is  vital  to  a  stable,  peacefully 
evolving  world. 

My  third  premise  is  that  the  professional 
competence  you  develop  in  the  military 
service  Is  a  national  asset  which  should  not 
be  put  on  the  shelf  at  retirement 

Finally,  everything  a  person  does  Is  In 
some  way  preparation  for  future  respon- 
sibilities. Tills  Is  true  whether  one  plans  It 
that  way  or  not.  but  forethought  is  likely  to 
produce  more  fruitful  results  than  is  chance. 

These  premises  lead  to  certain  conchi- 
slons.  Baldly  stated,  they  go  something  like 
this;  The  United  States  faces  both  external 
and  internal  challenges  that  have  to  be  met 
simultaneously,  if  we  are  to  continue  on 
the  course  that  was  set  down  nearly  two 
centuries  ago  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constitution.  While  you 
are  on  active  duty,  your  primary  re.spon- 
slbility  is  to  guard  against  external  threats 
to  o.ur  security  and  national  Interests.  Noth- 
ing is  more  important,  but  the  correction  of 
some  fundamental  internal  inconsistencies 
is  equally  important  Many  of  the  unique 
qualities  and  experiences  of  a  military  career 
are  transferable  to  a  role  in  helping  to  find 
creative  solutions  for  domestic  problems. 
Those  of  you  who  seek  a  continued  life  of 
service  after  retirement  should  think  about 
imaginative  ways  in  which  your  special  com- 
petence can  be  applied  to  Improving  the 
total  quality  of  American  life.  .  .  . 

Over  a  period  of  three  centuries— most  no- 
tably in  the  last  175  years — this  nation  has 
grown  from  :i  series  of  scattered  coastal  set- 
tlements to  the  most  powerful  country  in 
the  world.  There  is  nothing  in  history  that 
equals  its  sheer  physical  accomplishment-s. 
Even  more  impressive,  our  physical  growth 
was  paralleled  by  the  development  of  a  sys- 
tem of  government  and  a  society  dedicated 
to  ideals  of  freedom  and  equality.  These  ideals 
were  not  always — and  certainly  not  uni- 
formly— lived  up  to. 

In  the  physical  process  of  biulding.  re- 
sources were  used  wastefuUy.  Often  utility 
took  precedence  over  beautv.  and  sometimes 
profit  over  propriety  Unt.l  recently,  there 
was  a  minimum  of  planning,  and  much  of 
that  predated  the  revolutions  in  industry  and 
transportation.  .\s  a  result,  some  of  our  cit- 
ies— or  some  p.irts  of  them — appear  today 
as  atrocities  that  couldn't  have  been  created 
without  nialice  aforethought.  In  the  spiritual 
process,  a  great  deal  of  attention  was  given 
to  saving  men's  souls  after  death,  but  very 
little  to  cultivating  them  here  on  earth.  Sue- 
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cess  was  likely  to  be  Ine.^sured  more  in  terms 
of  dollars  than  in  less  t.ingible  accompUsh- 
ineiits. 

Many  of  these  shortcomings  and  aberra- 
tions were  symptomatic  of  rapid  expansion. 
The  wonder  is  that  we  did  as  well  as  we 
did—  not  that  we  didn't  do  better.  The  defi- 
ciencies that  I've  sketched  .so  briefly  gen- 
erally were  considered  tolerable  so  long  .is 
the  nation  Wiis  figuratively  an  adolescent, 
and  while  the  frontier  existed  as  a  safety 
valve.  They  no  longer  are  tolerable  in  a  ma- 
ture society  of  unmat^'hed  v.ealth  and  power, 
hue  still  preponder.inily  dedicated  to  ideals 
and  values  f.iat  have  been  :;n  inspiration  to 
millions  of  iieople  thrcughout  the  world 

The  external  and  internal  ehallenges  we 
lace  are  unique  in  det.iil.  but  not  totally 
di-sstmilar  from  those  faced  by  other  nations 
in  earlier  days.  Of  those  nations  that  ha\e 
met  somewhat  similar  challenges  and  sur- 
vived, only  iwo — or  perhaps  one  and  a  half — 
.ire  powers  of  the  first  magnitude  loda)  :  the 
USSR  and  China.  The  means  and  methods 
they  have  used  in  inan.igiiig  their  national 
problems  are  quite  un.iceept^ble  to  members 
cf  a  free  society.  This  adds  a  third  elenieiu  to 
the  two  challenges  I  have  mentioned:  the 
challenge  to  prove  that  representative  gov- 
ernment has  served,  and  will  continue  n 
serve  men  better  tlian  any  a:igniatio.  repres- 
sive oligarchy. 

The  t.isk  that  this  nation  lace?  Is  st;igger- 
ing  Physically,  it  lalls  little  short  of  a  com- 
plete rebuilding  of  urbiui  America.  Lsirge 
areas  of  the  old  cities  must  be  demolished  and 
replaced  with  modern  structures  or  with  open 
space.  New  cities  must  be  built  with  an  eye 
to  both  lorm  and  Uinction.  Our  transport.i- 
tion  systems  have  to  be  brought  up  to  d.it? 
Air  and  water  pollution  and  urban  noise  must 
be  reduced  or  ollmlnated;  natural  resovuces 
used  with  greater  wisdom. 

All  of  this  rebuilding  should  be  done  with 
an  eye  to  improving  not  Just  the  the  effici- 
ency but  also  the  quality  of  American  life. 
But  the  quality  of  life  isn't  determined  by 
material  things  as  much  as  by  more  abstract 
values  like  human  dignity,  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity, equality  before  the  law.  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  arts  and  of  the  less  material 
rewards  of  education.  These  abstract  values 
aren't  likely  to  flourish  unless  we  hang  onto 
some  old-fashioned  virtues  like  integrity. 
personal  responsibility,  and  respect  for  ihe 
law. 

Now.  why  do  I  feel  that  military  people 
have  a  special  contribution  to  make  lo  this 
great  national  effort?  Why  do  I  feel  that 
their  training  and.  experience  should  be 
channeled  into  constructive  projects  at  every 
level  of  government,  after  they  have  com- 
pleted their  military  service? 

All  of  you  have  been  trained  for  and  have 
exercised  leadership.  You  know  the  meaning 
of  discipline,  dedication,  and  individual  re- 
sponsibility. You  will  have  spent  your  adult 
lives  m  a  fully  Integrated  society  where  every 
man  and  woman  Is  judged  by  ability,  regard- 
less of  race,  color,  or  creed.  As  a  result  of 
constantly  searching  for  better,  more  effec- 
tive ways  to  get  the  job  done,  you  should 
have  developed  a  mental  attitude  attuned  to 
constructive  change.  You  will  have  partici- 
pated frequently  in  the  administration  of 
training  and  education  programs.  Always 
you  will  have  worked  as  members  of  a  team 
with  responsibility  and  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  those  under  you. 

Each  of  you  will  have  had  extensive  experi- 
ence in  some  or  several  ether  activities  that 
have  been  highly  developed  In  the  Air  Force: 
planning,  programming,  and  budgeting: 
systems  analysis:  the  management  of  large 
organizations;  development  and  use  of  ex- 
tremely complicated  hardware:  integrating 
the  work  of  specialists  or  military  civic  ac- 
tion— to  name  a  few.  Many  will  have  dealt 
extensively  with  other  governmental  agencies 
at  federal,  state,  and  local  levels.  Others  will 
have  had  frequent  contacts  with  educational 
institutions    and    Industries    that    have    so 
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much  to  contribute  to  solving  national 
problems. 

I  don't  know  of  any  profession  ether  than 
the  military  in  which  such  a  large  group  of 
people  accumulate  an  equally  wide  diversity 
of  experience  pertinent  to  the  administration 
of  great  cnlerpri.ses  like  those  a.ssnclated  with 
the  improvement  of  life  in  the  United  States. 

During  the  next  fifteen  or  so  years  you  will 
live  in  \arlous  parts  of  this  covintry  and  in 
foreign  lands.  I  urge  yovi  to  learn  all  you 
can  about  the  problems  of  nation-building 
and  nation-rebuilding.  Where  you  have  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  civic  projects, 
do  so  by  all  means.  I  hope  you  wives  will,  too. 
Take  advantage  of  off-duty  courses  to  im- 
prove your  work  as  a  military  officer  and  to 
better  prepare  yourself  for  a  life  of  continued 
service  when  you  put  down  yovir  military 
duties.  I  think'  you  will  find  the  continuing 
rewards  of  servliiij  your  country  in  more 
than  one  capacity  to  be  very  great  Indeed. 

I  think  also  that  a  fuller  understanding  of 
the  issues  that  have  created  so  much 
turbulence  in  American  life  will  make  you  a 
better  officer.  The  young  men  and  women  we 
take  Into  the  Air  Force  are  products  of  con- 
temporary American  life.  Two  of  its  domi- 
nant characteristics — extremely  rapid  change 
and  continued  aflluence^have  not  existed 
before  to  the  extent  and  degree  that  they 
do  today.  No  doubt  too  much  has  been  made 
of  the  Generation  Gap,  but  there  Is  one.  and 
I  think  it's  wider  than  has  been  the  gap  be- 
tween earlier  generations.  Perhaps  too  much 
publicity  al.'io  lias  been  given  to  a  decline 
of  moral  and  ethical  .standards,  lack  of  re- 
spect for  authority,  the  cult  of  violence,  and 
the  real  or  imagined  frustrations  of  urban 
and  suburban  life.  All  of  them  exist,  but  at 
least  some  are  less  widespread  and  less 
virulent  than  they  have  been  made  to  appear. 

The  majority  of  young  people  are  decent, 
sincere,  and  self-respecting.  I  couldn't  help 
but  be  Impressed  by  that  on  my  trip  to 
Southeast  Asia  last  week.  They  are  more 
sophisticated  and  less  likely  to  accept  pat 
answers  than  their  predecessors  of  a  few  years 
back.  It  would  be  disquieting  If  they  were 
le.ss  sophisticated. 

I  think  most  of  them  are  not  as  concerned 
with  personal  security,  but  more  concerned 
with  est.abUshlng  an  Identity  than  were  their 
parents,  who  grew  up  in  the  shadow  of  a 
great  economic  depression.  They  are  far  more 
inclined  to  question  the  traditional  values  of 
;i  society  that  until  recently  has  been  slow  to 
recognize  and  act  on  some  basic  problems  of 
human  need.  Some  young  people  would  scrap 
tradltioiial  values,  without  realizing  that  the 
fault  lies  not  In  the  values  themselves,  but 
in  a  failure  to  live  up  to  them.  So  all  of  the 
gaps  and  problems  I  mentioned  do  exist,  I 
think  to  a  greater  degree  than  ten  or  twenty 
years  ago. 

You  must  provide  the  kind  of  leadership 
these  young  people  will  follow  willingly.  I 
hope  yoti  will  perr^uade  the  best  of  them  that 
an  Air  Force  career  offers  tmllmlted  oppor- 
tunities for  constructive  service  It  has  been 
sald^and  truthfully — that  the  greatest  so- 
cial sen'lce  a  nation  can  do  for  its  people  Is 
to  keep  them  alive  and  free. 

You  also  have  a  responsibility  to  those 
who  do  not  stay  with  the  Air  Force.  They 
should  be  returned  to  civilian  life  better 
equipped  physically  and  psychologically  for 
the  demands  of  citizenship,  and  better 
trained  for  a  productive  part  in  the  economic 
life  of  the  nation. 

To  do  all  this,  and  to  better  prepare  your- 
selves for  future  participation  in  public 
service,  you  will  have  to  understand  what 
makes  this  generation  tick  at  a  different 
pitch  and  tempo.  This  means  developing  a 
greater  sensitivity  to  a  wide  range  of  domes- 
tic problems  and  theli  constructive  solutions. 
Directly  and  Indirectly,  the  nation's  ability  to 
protect  its  people,  property,  and  Interests  de- 
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pends  on  these  solutions.  Thl 
for  your   active-duty   years, 
tunlty  to  continue  a  life  of 
tlrement.    I    hope   you    will 
thought. 


Is  a  challenge 
nd  an  oppor- 
rvlce  after  re- 
ive   It    serious 


ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY: 
POEM 


4  MEMORIAL 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 


or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UlilTED  STATES 
Wednesday.  July  1]'.  1968 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
traeic  assassination  of  our  late  colleague, 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennqay.  gave  rise 
to  an  outpouring  of  feeliri  [  on  the  part 
of  great  numbers  of  peopj  e.  often  with 
a  sense  of  personal  loss  |  even  though 
they  may  not  have  had  al  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  him. 

One  response  to  the  ocoision  was  the 
composition  of  a  poem  Ij  v  Larston  B. 
Farrar,  Washington  publi^ier  of  a  num- 
ber of  trade  publications  and  of  books 
as  well.  I  ask  unanimous)  consent  that 
this  lament  in  verse  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  |  n  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Remember  now  this  truth. 
And  know  I  kid  you  not. 
He  worked  for  the  poor  and  youth. 
And  he  lived  to  kill  the  rot. 

There  were  giants  In  those  days — 
The  two  killed  In  fair  weather. 
They  were  victims  of  a  craze. 
And  now  they  sleep  together. 

We  will  not  see  his  like  so  soon. 
The  shock  of  hair  and  voice  so  smooth. 
But  fate  may  still  give  us  a  boon. 
And  teach  us,  too,  to  know  his  truth 

Our  Bobby — dear  Bobby — really  was  the  one. 
And  now.  without  warning  he  suddenly  is 
gone. 
*  1968  by  the  Farrar  Publishing  Company. 
Inc.Washlngton,  D  C. 
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Our  Bobby  Is  Now 

(For    those    who    admired 
D    Farrar) 

When  a  dedicated  man. 
With  a  noble  goal  In  mind 
Meets  a  Near  East  Fancy  Dan 
With  a  hatred  for  his  kind. 
You  can  view   he  unexpected 
On  the  TV  'fore  your  eyes. 
For  no  matter  how  respected 
Our  hero  falls  and  dies. 

Our  Bobby — dear  Bobby — re 
And  now,  without  warning 
gone 

The  road  that  looms  ahead. 
Seems  terrible  and  sad, 
Because  it's  like  he  said. 
The  country  has  It  bad. 

He  ran  a  famous  race. 
And,  against  the  odds,  he  woi 
You  can  see  his  smiling  face. 
Before  he  saw  the  killer's  gur 


Gone 
hUn.   by   Larston 


ly 


Our  Bobby — dear  Bobby — re 
And  now,  without  warning, 
gone. 

"Twas  a  sad  and  tragic  day. 
That  morning  In  LA. 
When  a  fanatic  off  the  lobby, 
Took  aim  and  killed  our  BcW  y. 

The  sun  was  bright 

His  eyes  were  blue. 

He  strove  to  share  his  light. 

With  you.  and  you,  and  you. 

Now  Bobby  was  the  one. 
And  yet  our  Bobby's  gone. 

"How  bad  Is  It?"  he  cried. 
And  Ethel  could  not  tell. 
He  lapsed  and  then  he  died. 
And  we  heard  the  last  death 


"Don't  pick  me  up."  he  calle< 

As  she  nestled  by  his  side. 

The  people  were  appalled. 

When  they  heard  that  he  hai  died. 

In  the  Capitol  dome  at  nlghl 
When  you  look  at  It  just  rlgl  ;, 
You  can  see  his  friendly  grir 
And  you  feel  he  yet  may  win 


ly  was  the  one, 
he  suddenly  Is 


was  the  one. 
he  suddenly  is 
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BRAZILIAN    GOVERNORS    VISIT 
WYOMING 


HON.  WILLlAiM  HENRY  HARRISON 

or    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17.  1968 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
.spring,  the  Governor  of  Wyoming. 
Stanley  K.  Hathaway  and  his  channing 
and  gracious  wife.  Bobby,  hosted  two 
Governors  from  Brazil:  Octavio  Lage  de 
Siqueira.  of  Goias:  and  Danilo  Duarte 
de  Mattos  Areo.sa,  of  Amazonas.  under 
the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  program  of 
the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  on  hand 
when  the  Governors  were  greeted  in 
CasE>er  by  Governor  Hathaway:  our 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. Harr>'  Roberts;  and  Casper  Mayor 
Milton  Coffman.  Jr..  and  it  was  my  priv- 
ilege some  time  later  to  receive  a  copy 
of  the  letter  that  Mrs.  Hathaway  had 
sent  to  the  Associate  Director  of  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  program.  Mr. 
Wade  B.  Fleetwood,  commenting  on  the 
program  and  its  reception  in  Wyoming. 

Mrs.  Hathaway  had  some  very  incisive 
and  trenchant  comments  which  I  think 
will  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  the 
Record. 

I  include  her  letter  in  the  Record 
with  press  accounts  of  the  visit  of  Gov- 
ernors Lage  and  Areosa  and  a  brief  pub- 
lication of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  entitled  "Partners  of  Al- 
liance— The  Grassroots  Approach  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress": 

The  State  or  Wyoming, 
Cheyenne.  Wyo..  June  26.  1968. 
Mr    Wade  B.  Fleetwood. 

Associate  Director.  Partner.-)  of  the  Alliance 
Programs.  Department  of  State.  Apenc;i 
for  International  Devetoprnent,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Fleetwood:  I  received  your  let- 
ter of  May  28th  informing  the  Governor 
of  Wyoming  that  two  Governors  from  Brazil 
were  lo  be  in  our  State.  Beciuse  of  too 
heavy  schetluling  and  the  proximity  of  their 
date  of  arrival.  I  did  not  answer  your  letter 
outlining  plans  concerning  the  visitors  from 
Brazil.  I  presume  that  Mr  Breiinan  and 
Mr.  Howser  of  Casper  have  sent  you  a  com- 
plete itinerary  of  all  the  Brazilian  groups 
which  have  toured  our  State.  I  requested 
that  they  do  this  since  I  felt  that  the  Itiner- 
ary for  their  visits  was  as  complete  as  the 
Committee  could  make  it  on  such  short 
notice.  I  am  in  agreement  with  the  Partners 


of  Alliance  program  and  feel  it  reciprocal. 
The  people  of  Wyoming  do  not  often  have 
an  opportunity  to'  participate  In  foreign  pol- 
icy so  we  gain  and  I  certainly  hope  that  our 
visitors  from  Brazil  gained  knowledge  and 
any  help  which  we  might  have  been  able  to 
give.  My  experiences  with  foreign  studenU 
who  attend  our  schools  here  in  Wyoming 
have  led  me  to  believe  that  this  type  o: 
foreign  policy-  the  personal  contJict — is  lonp 
lasting  and  so  very  worthwhile  I  only  wlsii 
that  more  could  be  done  along  this  line 
My  husband  and  I  met  the  Governor  ot 
Golaa  and  the  Governor  of  Amazonia  ;.t 
the  plane  in  Casper.  Mrs.  Lage  was  pre- 
sented with  nowers  and  press  contact  with 
the  newspaper  and  television  was  made  i.t 
the  Airport.  Tlie  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Casper  entertained  us  at  a  luncheon  and  I 
thank  you  dearlv  for  your  Mrs.  Donovan.  She 
is  most  efficient,  capable  and  most  adaptable 
and  pleasant  to  be  with.  Unfortunately,  my 
husband  and  I  had  a  previously  scheduled 
commitment  in  another  part  of  the  SUite 
and  had  to  leave  following  the  luncheon 
but  I  am  very  confident  after  hearing  the 
schedule  of  the  Ci\sper  citizens,  that  the 
visitors  wore  very  well  uiken  care  of  I  do 
know  that  a  trip  to  a  well-known  ranch  in 
the  area  was  scheduled  and  also  a  visit  to 
the  Pacinc  Tower  and  Light  Company  and 
a  lour  of  their  Glenrock  plant. 

More  men  from  the  State  of  Golas  came 
to  Chevenne  on  the  11th  of  June.  I  wf.s 
briefed  "to  the  effect  that  they  were  inter- 
ested in  Cultural  and  EducaUonal  activities 
and  set  up  an  Itinerary  with  this  in  mind. 
The  Chevenne  Art  Center  welcomed  them 
with  coffee  and  their  semi-annual  exhibit 
was  hanging.  The  man  seemed  unfamiliar 
with  acrylic  paints  and  we  actually  demon- 
strated to  them  this  media  ;uid  sent  them 
away  with  manv  books  and  pamphlets  plus 
some  tubes  of  the  colors.  I  entertained  the 
group  at  the  Governor's  Mansion  for  lunch- 
eon after  which  thev  toured  the  Capitol  and 
State  Museum.  That  afternoon  I  had  a  Re- 
ception at  the  Mansion  for  these  men.  The 
invited  guests  included  members  of  the 
Cheyenne  Symphony  Board,  members  of  the 
Cheyenne  Arts  Council,  certain  city  ofHclals 
and  others  interested  in  the  arts.  The  Smah 
Group  of  the  Chevenne  Symphony  sang  for 
them  during  the  reception  and  suggestions 
were  made  concerning  the  trading  of  art  ex- 
hibits and  musical  offerings  between  the  two 
countries.  At  the  close  of  the  Reception  thev 
were  driven  to  Laramie  where  they  spent  sev- 
eral days  at  the  University  of  Wyoming. 

I  noted  during  their  visit  that  these  men 
were  particularly  interested  In  the  educa- 
tional organization  of  our  State.  Time  did 
not  allow  us  to  go  into  this  deeply  and  I 
do  feel  that  this  should  be  kept  in  mind  for 
future  visits.  The  language  difficulty— which 
I  refuse  to  call  a  barrier  since  there  are 
obviously  so  many  other  means  of  communi- 
cation such  as  music  and  art  and  so  forth 
available  to  us — was  a  bit  touchy  at  times. 
They  did  understand  some  Spanish  which 
helped  immensely  and  I  only  hope  that  more 
people  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  will  brush 
vip  on  Portuguese. 

We  are  more  than  willing  to  help  in  anv 
way  we  are  able  to  here  in  Wyoming  and  I 
think  that  we  have  a  great  deal  to  offer 
foreign  visitors  in  our  State.  I  do  have  a 
request  to  make  to  the  State  Department, 
however,  and  that  is  that  we  be  Informed 
as  early  as  possible  of  impending  visits.  The 
Governor's  schedule  is  exceedingly  heavy  and 
scheduled  months  in  .advance.  It  was  onl;.' 
due  to  a  change  in  plans  that  we  were  .ible 
to  stay  over  In  Casper  to  greet  the  Governors 
on  their  arrival.  The  Invitations  which  I  sen: 
out  for  the  Reception  should  have  gone  out 
at  least  two  weeks  In  advance  but  my  time 
was  cut  down  to  Just  barely  one  week.  This 
hardly  even  gives  the  Post  Office  time.  I  also 
would  like  some  information  on  the  proto- 
col for  such  visits.  Do  the  Governors  of  these 
statee  enjoy  the  same  status  as  the  Governors 
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In  our  own  country?  Seating  arrangements 
also  gave  me  some  problems  as  here  in  our 
country  we  arrange  Governors  according  to 
the  date  of  the  state's  admittance  to  the 
Union  and  I  do  not  know  whether  thi.s  is 
protocol  In  Brazil  or  not.  Names  also  gave 
me  some  difficulty.  We  called  the  Governors 
•Governor"  of  course  but  in  some  way  I  called 
the  First  Lady  of  Golas  by  her  first  name  not 
realizing  It  was  her  first  name.  I  know  th.u 
questions  of  protocol  are  difficult  but  oh  how 
many  times  I  have  wished  I  had  someone  to 
turn  to  who  did  know  the  answers. 

I  do  hope  that  you  will  not  take  offense 
at  my  offering  these  suggestions.  They  .ire 
made  only  in  the  spirit  of  aiding  and  enlarg- 
ing the  Partners  o!  the  Alliance  program.  If 
we  plan  just  a  little  bit  further  In  advance. 
I  believe  that  more  people  could  be  involved 
in  the  program  which  Is  after  all  the  gel 
both  for  the  country  of  Brazil  and  our  State 
of   Wyoming. 

Sincerely, 

BoBBT  Hathaway. 

1  From  the  Casper  (Wyo. I  Star-Tribune. 
June  7.  19681 

Brazilian   States   Governors   Visit 

Governors  of  two  Brazilian  states  will  be 
C.tsper  visitors  this  weekend. 

Octavio  Lage  de  Siqueira.  governor  of  the 
stat€  of  Golas  since  1966,  and  Danilo  Duarte 
de  Mattos  Areosa.  governor  of  the  state  of 
Amazonas  since  1967,  will  arrive  Friday 
morning. 

Tiie  city  will  fete  the  governors  at  a  lunch- 
eon Friday  in  the  Holiday  Inn  which  Gov- 
ernor and  Mrs.  Stan  Hathaway  are  expected 
to  attend. 

Wyoming  and  Golas  are  sister  states  under 
the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  Program. 

Lage  and  Areosa.  whose  state  is  a  sister 
state  to  Tennessee,  are  In  the  United  States 
visiting  their  respective  sister  states. 

They  are  coming  to  Casper  from  the  Mid- 
west where  they  observed  distribution  of 
brge  farm  and  road  building  equipment,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  various 
kinds  of  agriculture. 

The  governors  are  Interested  in  rural  elec- 
trification, cattle  raising,  dairy  farming,  and 
cultivation  of  staples  such  as  rice,  beans, 
corn,  and  wheat.  They  hope  to  observe  storage 
areas  for  grain,  refrigeration  and  distribution 
of  perishable  goods. 

City  services  such  as  garbage  disposal,  sew- 
age, public  health  services  and  public  utili- 
ties such  as  water  and  telephones  Interest 
them. 

On  Saturday  the  men  will  be  taken  on  an 
all-day  tour  of  the  Taylor  Ranch  near  Mid- 
west and  Sunday  on  a  tour  of  the  Dave  John- 
ston plant  near  Glenrock. 

The  biggest  source  of  Income  in  Golas  is 
cattle  raising.  They  have  an  estimated  10 
million  head  of  Indian  cattle.  Much  like 
Wyoming,  they  have  untold  mineral  re- 
sources, said  Ed  Brennan.  of  Casper,  state 
chairman  of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance. 

Governor  Lage  Is  a  member  of  the  Areana 
Party  of  Brazil  and  is  an  engineer  and 
farmer.  His  state  has  a  population  of  2.600.- 
000.  This  Is  his  first  visit  to  the  United  States 

A  member  of  the  Lions  Club  and  Society  of 
Engineers.  Lage  has  a  degree  In  civil  engi- 
neering from  the  University  of  Sao  Paulo 
Polytechnical  School. 

.Serosa  Is  a  member  of  the  same  political 
party  and  the  population  of  Amazonas  Is 
870.000.  He  holds  a  degree  in  economics  from 
the  University  of  Manaus. 

In  the  past  he  has  served  as  president  of 
the  Commercial  Federation  of  Amazonas. 
Vice-president  of  the  National  Commercial 
conference,  secretary  of  the  treasury  for 
Amazonas,  and  secretary  of  Justice  planning 
committee:  education  for  the  Manaus. 

From  Wyoming  the  governors  will  go  to 
San  Francisco. 

Heading  Partners  of  the  Alliance  in  Wyo- 
ming are  Brennan  and  Ray  T.  Houser.  chair- 
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man  of  the  school-to-school  partnerships  pro- 
gram. Both  r.re  Casper  social  studies  teach- 
ers—  Brennan  at  Natrona  County  High  School 
and  Houser  at  Kelly  Walsh  High  School. 

(From  the  Casper  iWyo.)   Star-Tribune. 

June  9.  1968] 

Two   Brazilian    Governors   Are     "Charmed" 

With   SrATE 

Two  Brazilian  governors  who  ;irc  touring 
Casper  and  the  surrounding  area  termed  the 
people  as  "charming"  and  the  area  well  de- 
veloped." 

The  Governors,  Otavlo  L;ige  de  Siqueira  of 
Golas  and  Danilo  Duriite  de  Mattos  Areosa  of 
the  state  Amazonas,  arrived  in  Casper  Friday 
morning  on  the  first  leg  of  a  Journey  which 
will  take  them  ultimately  to  San  Francisco. 

Governor  Lage  .said  Casper  is  very  nice." 
When  interviewed  Friday,  he  was  looking  for- 
ward to  the  Saturday  tour  of  the  Taylor 
Ranch  since  the  biggest  source  of  income  in 
Goias  is  cattle  raising.  An  estimated  10  mil- 
lion head  range  there. 

The  stfite,  which  has  a  population  nf 
2.600.000.  is  also  rich  in  mineral  resources  as 
is  Wyoming.  Goias  is  a  sister  state  lo  Wyo- 
ming under  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  pro- 
gram. Governor  Areosa,  a  member  of  the 
Areana  political  party  in  Brazil,  as  is  Lage. 
who  heads  Amazonas  which  has  a  population 
of  870.000.  Areosa  said  Casper  was  very  well 
developed' and  that  charming  f)eopIt  resided 
here. 

He  said  he  was  honored  and  plea.sed  to  have 
met  Governor  and  Mrs.  Stan  Hathaway  at  a 
luncheon  at  the  Holid.-jy  Inn  Friday  which 
kicked  off  activities  for  the  pair.  His  state  is 
a  sister  state  tc  Tennessee  uiicler  the  Alliance 
FYogram. 

Following  the  luncheon  for  the  pair,  ihey 
toured  the  city,  viewed  public  utilities.  Satur- 
day they  took  an  all-day  tour  of  the  Taylor 
Ranch  near  Midwest  and  Sunday  they  will 
tour  the  Dave  Jolinston  Power  Plant  near 
Glenrock. 

Both  governors  came  from  the  Midwest 
where  they  ob.served  agriculture,  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  and  the  distribution  of 
large  farm  and  road  equipment. 

Ed  Brennan  and  Ray  T.  Houser  are  lieading 
the  partners  of  the  Alliance  in  Wyoming. 
Both  are  social  studies  teachers  with  Bren- 
nan teaching  at  Natrona  County  High  School 
and  Houser  at  Kelly  Walsh  High  School. 

Partners  of  the  Alliance:  The  Grassroots 

Approach  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
the  alliance 

The  date  March  13.  1961.  The  occasion  a 
White  House  reception  and  a  declaration  by 
President  Kennedy  calling  on  the  people  of 
all  the  .Americas  to  Join  forces  in  "a  vast  co- 
operative effort,  unparalleled  in  magnitude 
and  nobility  of  purpose,  to  satisfy  the  basic 
needs  of  the  American  people  for  homes, 
work  and  land,  health  and  schools." 

By  August.  1961.  Latin  America's  hopes 
and  aspirations,  stimulated  anew  by  the  Pres- 
ident's words,  were  expressed  in  the  Charter 
of  Punta  del  Este,  linking  the  20  signatories 
In  an  .Alliance  for  Progress.  Under  the  char- 
ter, they  pledged  themselves  to  attain  a 
better  economic  and  social  life  for  all  the 
peoples  of  Latin  America,  within  the  frame- 
work of  personal  dignity  and  politlcr.l  liberty. 

The  proposals  of  the  Alliance  for  Pro- 
gress required  a  combined  effort  for  the  social 
and  economic  development  of  Latin  America, 
and  involve  a  new  magnitude  of  self-help 
efforts  by  Latin  Americans,  as  well  as  ex- 
panded   assistance  from  abroad. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  10  years  and 
100  billion  dollars  (80^',  of  which  will  be 
provided  by  Latin  America i  will  be  needed  to 
make  significant  progress  in  an  area  ravaged 
by  history,  whose  social  and  economic  in- 
stitutions are  rooted  In  four  centuries  of 
custom   and   tradition 

Although  the  vision  of  an  aee  is  embodied 
in  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este,  the  living 
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up  to  that  vision  has  been  no  eftsy  task.  Con- 
flict, skepticism  and  sometimes  Inertia  have 
been  enemies  to  conquer — resentment  and 
resistance  to  change  have  once  again  been 
challenged.  The  hopes  and  ambitions  of  ihe 
people  of  all  the  Americas  can  be  realized 
only  by  exerting  every  ounce  of  energy  and 
by  enLstlng  every  shred  of  support. 

Certainly,  it  Is  mucli  too  early  to  speak 
of  success  or  failure — but  there  are  definite 
signs  that  the  first  far  reaching  changes  have 
begim  to  take  place  Social  and  economic  re- 
forms, are  now  recognizable  Business  and 
labor  working  together  have  developed  plan.s 
beneficial  lo  both.  Most  encouraging  of  all 
Is  the  widespread  recognition  of  the  Alliance 
as  a  program  of  self-help  rather  than  a 
charitable  "handout." 

President  Lyndon  John.son  has  renewed 
our  pledge  to  support  "a  peaceful,  democratic 
.social  revolution  across  the  hemisphere" 
Americans,  North  and  South,  have  inken  the 
first  steps  on  the  long  march  toward  the 
"new  community  of  American  nations"  of 
which  President  Kennedy  dreamed 

THE    PAHTNFRS    OF    THE    ALLIANCE 

The  American  nations,  linked  from  their 
beginnings  by  a  desire  for  freedom  and 
greater  human  dignity,  have  had-  lor  over 
75  years—  a  unique  system  for  working  in- 
pcther. 

Inter-American  conferences  through  the 
years  have  resulted  in  close  cooperation  in 
commercial,  cultural,  political  and  economic 
fields.  This  cooperation  was  made  more 
formal  with  the  creation  of  the  OAS,  whose 
Charter  was  signed  at  the  Conference  of 
Bogota  in  1948  The  .signing  of  t'ae  Charter 
of  Punta  del  Este  on  August  17.  1961  has 
{.Iven  a  new  dimension  to  the  concept  of 
hemispheric  partnership. 

While  many  areas  of  close  cooperation  con- 
tinue to  flourish  between  governments,  and 
between  private  and  institutional  organiza- 
tions, direct  individual  or  community  actu- 
ity  has  only  Just  begun. 

Efforts  made  by  sincere  citizens  responding 
to  the  human  needs  of  the  Alliance  fre- 
quently have  been  misdirected,  or  at  best. 
i.;ncoordlnated. 

The  Partners  of  the  Alliance  fCompaiieros 
de  la  Alianzai,  and  office  within  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development,  has 
been  organized  to  respond  to  and  coordi- 
nate the  direct -assistance  activity  tjetwecn 
those  in  the  United  .States  who  wish  to  help 
and  those  In  Latin  America  who  are  In  need 
of  help. 

The  "Partners"  program  Is  a  channel 
through  which  community  organizations: 
business,  professional,  educational,  labor 
unions,  service  groups,  state  or  city  insti- 
tutions, and  even  private  Individuals  in  the 
United  States  can  work  directly  with  the 
people  of  an  .'Vndean  village,  a  jungle  colony. 
a  slum  improvement  cooperative  or  any  one 
of  numerous  groups  of  people  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica who  are  earnestly  striving  to  improve 
their  way  cf  life. 

The  "Companeros"  concept  is  already  mak- 
ing its  Impression  in  Latin  America  as  the 
direct  results  of  the  activities  of  several  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance  Committees  now  In 
operation. 

Many  new  Partners  of  the  Alliance  Com- 
mittees are  now  being  organized  In  cities 
and  communities  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  interest  continues  to  grow  wher- 
ever and  whenever  people  learn  that  there 
is  a  program  which  can  be  organized  and 
controlled  at  the  local  level.  Tlie  whole- 
hearted reception  and  businesslike  response 
which  these  Committees  have  shown  provide 
strong  evidence  that  our  .society  steadfastly 
maintains  the  spirit  of  the  "good  neighbor" 
and  a  genuine  concern  for  the  well-being 
of  the  people  ot  other  lands. 

The  questions  "wnat  do  we  do.  and  how 
do  we  do  it."  might  be  answered  best  by 
describing  som3  of  the  projects  already  un- 
dertaken bv  Partners  Committees  in  several 
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states.  Idaho  and  EcuadoiH  began  their  al 
Uance  through  the  needa  of  El  Hogar  In- 
dlgena,  an  orphanage  neari  Conocoto.  Ecua- 
dor. The  Idaho  Partners  of  ttie  Alliance  Com- 
mittee provided  four  pedal-operated  sewing 
machines  and  a  typewriter  to  the  orphanage. 
These  few  Items  not  only  permit  the  students 
at  El  Hogar  Indlgena  to  d«|pelop  employable 
skills,  but  enable  the  studeflits  to  make  their 
own  clothes  and  salable  article*  to  provide 
desperately  needed  funds  f»r  the  orphanage. 
Michigan's  Oakland  Coi<nty.  Partners  of 
the  Alliance  Committee,  his  sent  an  expert 
In  municipal  administration  to  act  as  an  ad- 
visor in  the  Colombian  a»te  of  Valle  del 
Cauca.  His  assignment  Is  I  he  first  phase  of 
an  extensive  program  for  i  continuing  two- 
way  direct-assistance  alUflUce  between  the 
two  communities.  i 

In  Oregon,  fifteen  publlp  school  districts 
and  Costa  Rica  have  been  litiked  In  a  double- 
pronged  program  providing]  in-service  train- 
ing for  Costa  Rlcan  publlj  I  school  adminis- 
trators and  teachers,  whllejpt  the  same  time 
affording  Oregon  schools  ti  le  opportunity  to 
Utilize  ,the  Costa  Rlcans  a^  experts  in  Span- 
ish larvguage  programs  ary  1  Latin  .American 
Social  Studies  activities. 

Texas  and  Virginia  hlg  i  school  students 
have  undertaken  projects  1  volvlng  a  number 
of  Indian  villages  and  voc  itlonal  schools  In 
Peru.  The  funds  they  have  i  illected  have  pur- 
chased items  such  as  sc:  ool  supplies  and 
equipment,  vocational  tral  ling  tools,  cement 
mixers  and  hand  tools  for  village  self- 
Improvement  projects.  Th  |se  are  but  a  few 
of  the  projects  and  comm  [nltles.  North  and 
Latin  American,  which  h  |ve  been  involved 
in  the  mutually  rewarding  activity  of  "part- 
nership," so  far.  I 

Partners  of  the  Alllan(  !  committees  are 
now  being  organized  and  «anned  in  a  grow- 
ing number  of  states — Alabama  has  become 
a  partner  with  Guatemalalind  Southern  Ari- 
zona with  El  Salvador.  Ut«i  is  implementing. 

with    Bollva.    and 
tatewide    Alliance 
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will  indicate  the  vision  of  those  who  set  us 
on  this  path." 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  a  partnership 
of  the  people  of  Uie  free  American  repub- 
lics. .  .  . 

The  Partners  of  the  Alliance  is  a  com- 
munity effort  whose  aim  is  to  assist  in  the 
buUdlng  and  maintenance  of  that  partner- 
ship. ,   ^ 

You.  your  service  club,  business,  labor  or 
professional  organization  can  Join  in  the 
biUldlng  of  significant  and  mutually  reward- 
ing rehuionshlps,  outside  of  official  channels, 
with  the  people  of  Latin  America  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  a  better  life  for  present  and 
future  generations 

The  Partners  of  Uie  Alliance  is  an  answer 
to  the  need  for  a  non-government,  private 
sector  program  based  on  specific  action  and 
quick  response  to  specific  problems  emanat- 
ing from  the  self-help  projects  of  Latin 
American  villages  and  rural  communities. 

The  Partners  of  the  Alliance  coordinates 
the  organizational  talent,  energies  and  re- 
sources of  the  US.  private  sector  with  the 
technical,  administrative  experience  and 
capacity  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  to  vertfy,  Implemen'  and  dis- 
pense assistance  provided  by  the  various 
Partners  Committees  for  specified  self-help 
projects. 

The  Partners  of  the  Alliance  Is  not  an 
•adoption"  program.  ...  It  Is  a  program 
based  on  "partnership"  wherein  the  "part- 
ners" can  work  together  for  their  mutual  ad- 
vantage. 

It  Is  not  charity  or  "old  clothes."  ...  It  Is 
working  together  to  create  the  conditions 
which  will  help  promote  social  and  eco- 
nomic development  through  private  initia- 
tive. 

And.  It  18  working  together  to  Insure  the 
faith  which  so  many  people  of  the  Americas 
have  placed  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
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Its    partnership    program 

Texas    has    organized    a 

with  Peru.  Other  plans  li    varying  stages  of 


n  Colorado,  Con- 
X.    Massachusetts, 
dklo.     New     Jersey, 
^kota,      Wyoming, 


development  have  begun 
nectlcut.    Illinois,     India 
Minnesota,     Kentucky 
Pennsylvania.      South 

Washington.  Florida.  Mar|land  and  Wiscon- 
sin. 

There  are  few  limits  tc 
the  kinds  of  human  prot  ems  which  can  be 
solved  by  the  personal  d    ect-asslstance  ap- 
proach at  the  communlt      level 
Latin  American  communi 
by  the  goals  they  set.  tl 


they  expend  and  by  the  In  agination  and  flex- 


ibility they  employ  in  s 
mateiy  gaining  a  solutior 


The    people    of    the    Ame  icas.    through    the 


Alliance   for   Progress.   In 
partnership,   have   again 
the  barriers  to  progress 
individual  Interest  and  I  idlvldual  effort 
On    Mav    U.    1964.    Pifsident    Lyndon 


Johnson  gave  voice  to  the  Nation's  dedication 

of  the  Alliance  for 


STATE  HIGHWAY  OFFICIALS  EN- 
DORSE TRUCK  WEIGHT  CONTROL 
BILL 


North  and 

es  are  limited  only 

amount  of  effort 


king,  and  in  ultl- 
to  these  problems. 


the  true  spirit  of 
lemonstrated  that 
,n  be  set  aside  by 


B. 


we  Intend  to  more 


and  resolve  to  the  succes 
Progress  as  he  said 

"In  the  n»cnths  to  coma 
than  double  the  pace  of    His  action.  For  this 
Is  the  time  for  action. 

"And  our  help  Is  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  resources  for  growth  ind  the  reforms  for 
Justice  contributed  by  tl^  i  countries  of  Latin 
America. 

"These  are  the  tanglbl  tokens  of  the  con- 
stancy of  our  Cause  sine  the  signing  of  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Esif .  What  we  believed 
In  then,  we  believe  In  n 
to  then,  we  agree  to  no  j.  What  we  sought 
then,  we  seek  now." 

And  he  added: 

"The  foundations  hav(  been  laid.  The  time 
calls  for  more  action  no  more  words.  ...  I 
can  now  say  with  confli  ence  that  our  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  will  st  ;ceed.  And  the  suC' 
cess  of  our  effort,  of  youij  countries  and  mine, 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF    TEX.^S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wecniesday.  July  17.  1968 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  considerable  volume  of  misleading 
publicity  concerning  S.  2658,  the  truck 
weight  control  bill  which  was  passed  by 
the  other  body  and  approved  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works.  I  am 
including  for  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter written  by  A.  E.  Johnson,  executive 
director  of  the  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  Officials. 

This  letter  declares  the  position  of  this 
respected  national  group  which  is  the 
voice  of  all  the  heads  of  the  various  State 
highway  departments.  It  was  written  by 
Mr.  Johnson  to  the  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  on  July  12.  and  its 
purpose  was  to  correct  certain  misim- 
pressions  concerning  this  bill  which  have 
been  given  currency  in  the  daily  press. 
The  letter  follows: 


American    Association    of    State 
Highway  Officuls, 

Washington.  D.C.,  July  12. 1968. 
Editob, 

Washington  Daily  News. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  It  has  come  to  our  attention  that 
you  feattired  a  story  in  your  Issue  of  Thurs- 
day, July  11th,  on  trucks  and  the  weight  and 
size  legislation  In  the  Congress.  In  the  course 
of  your  report  apparently  some  misconcep- 


tions were  presented  regarding  our  position 
on  this  matter,  and  also  regarding  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee,  the  Honorable  Jennings 
Randolph. 

The  weight  and  size  bill  was  originally  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  on  the  behalf  o( 
twenty-two  members  of  the  Senate,  repre- 
senting both  political  parties,  from  the  far 
west,  mainly  because  of  the  specific  highway 
transjKirtatlon   needs   of   that   area. 

Pour  days  of  hearings  were  held  on  the 
proposed  legislation  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee, at  which  time  we  appeared  and  present- 
ed our  testimony.  We  represent  the  State 
highway  departments  and  our  testimony  was. 
of  course,  based  on  balloting  by  the  individ- 
ual State  highway  departments  on  the  vari- 
ous elements  involved  in  the  legislation. 

In  fact,  we  presented  more  technical  testi- 
mony than  possibly  any  other  group  appear- 
ing before  the  Committee,  and  in  addition, 
we  have  greater  responsibility  In  this  par- 
ticular area  of  legislation  than  any  other 
group  since  the  State  highway  departments 
have  the  responsibility  of  creating,  building 
and  maintaining  the  State  highway  systems, 
and  we  must  take  u  broad,  comprehensive 
look  at  all  highway  needs. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee engaged  In  three  days  of  hearings  on 
bridge  safety,  at  which  time  we  again  ap- 
peared and  gave  testimony  which  was  exten- 
sive and  extremely  technical  in  nature  and 
had  a  definite  bearing  on  the  matter  of  truck 
weight  and  size  legislation. 

During  the  hearings,  the  matter  of  au- 
thorizing heavier  and  larger  trucks  on  the 
Interstate  System  was  considered  and  exam- 
ined, and  as  a  direct  result  of  our  appearance 
and  that  of  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration, the  bill  was  modltied  to  bring  per- 
missible dimensions  and  weights  within 
.icceptable  and  proper  limits  in  our  opinion. 
It  is  our  belief  that  the  bill,  as  reported 
and  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  further  modi- 
fled  by  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  will  give  adequate  protection  to  the 
public's  Investment  in  highways,  and  wil! 
give  an  optimum  balance  between  this  aspect 
and  the  use  of  the  highway. 

The  weights  and  sizes,  as  contained  in  the 
legislation  at  this  time  falls  within  the  spec- 
trum that  was  developed  in  our  extensive 
AASHO  Road  Test  Research  Project  as  beine 
within  that  range  that  would  provide  this 
optimum  balance. 

As  a  result  of  oiu-  testimony,  the  so-called 
"bridge  formula"  which  develops  the  maxi- 
mum gross  weights  was  changed  to  Include 
intermediate  axle  groupings  In  order  to  pro- 
tect bridge  structures,  and  the  prescrtbea 
maximum  weights  are  inclusive  of  al! 
tolerances  which,  we  believe,  to  be  gooa 
legislation  and  very  much  In  the  public 
interest. 

The  only  major  differences  that  might  be 
cited  between  our  testimony  and  in  the  lee- 
islatlon  has  to  do  with  the  so-called  "Grand- 
father Clause"  and  this  difference  has  now 
been  minimized  to  where  we  have  no  serious 
objections. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  PubUc  Works 
Committee  makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  affecting  changes  in  existing 
vehicle  sizes  and  weights  rests  prlmanlv 
within  the  States,  and  the  SUtes  alone  have 
the  exclusive  authority  with  respect  to  unv 
actual  changes  In  the  truck  sizes,  but  these 
cannot  exceed  the  maximums  Included  :r. 
the  proposed  Federal  legislation,  which  Is  in 
line  with  our  policy  position. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  fullest  consid- 
eration was  given  to  the  many  issues  in- 
volved In  this  rather  complex  and  Important 
legislation,  and  nothing  adverse  will  resul" 
from  Its  enactment. 

We  made  It  quite  clear  at  the  time  of  our 
appearance  that  we  could  live  with  the  maxi- 
mum weights  that  were  finally  developed  be- 
tween the  two  Congressional  Committees. 
With    the   growing    importance    of    highway 
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transport   to  supply   goods   and   services,    as 
well  as   transport  people,   a   modest  amount 
of    liberalization    is    Justified    to    assure    an 
expanding  economy. 
Sincerely, 

A.  E,  Johnson, 
Executive  Director. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RETIREMENT 
PLAN 


HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17,  1968 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  H.R.  16903,  providing  lor 
increases  in  Foreign  Service  and  con- 
triessional  annuities,  is  scheduled  for 
consideration  in  the  House  this  week.  I 
desire  to  announce  that  I  shall  oppose 
section  6  of  the  bill  which  relates  to  the 
congressional  retirement  plan. 

I  shall  do  .so  both  because  I  question 
the  desirability  of  the  bills  adjustments 
in  the  method  of  computing  retirement 
annuities  for  Member.s  of  Congress,  and 
because  I  object  to  the  manner  and  tim- 
ing under  which  this  proposal  is  being 
brought  to  the  floor. 

As  I  have  stated  several  times  befoi-e 
in  connection  with  legislation  to  increase 
the  salaries  of  Members  of  Congress,  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  either  fitting  or  proper 
that  Congress  be  the  sole  judge  of  its 
own  compensation.  Such  a  procedure  in- 
volves too  many  of  the  elements  of  con- 
flict of  interest. 

Moreover,  at  a  time  when  Congress  has 
found  it  necessarv-  to  impose  a  10-per- 
tent  income  tax  surcharge  on  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  to  make  substantial 
budget  reductions  in  even  the  highest 
priority  Federal  programs.  I  cannot  jus- 
tify in  my  own  mind  the  enactment  of 
.substantial  increases  in  our  own  retire- 
ment income — increases  which  go  far 
beyond  the  cost-of-living  adjustments 
■ -hich  the  same  bill  would  make  in  the 
case  of  Foreign  Service  annuities.  The 
adjustments  in  Foreign  Service  annui- 
ties seem  fully  justified  as  a  means  of 
bringing  that  retirement  system  more 
closely  in  line  with  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement system.  But  no  such  justifica- 
rion  exists  for  a  proposal  which  would 
;--reatly  alter  the  balance  which  has  ex- 
isted between  congressional  retirement 
and  civil  service  retirement. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  we 
have  available  to  us  an  alternative  means 
of  resolving  this  issue  satisfactorily. 
.\s  our  colleagues  will  recall.  Con- 
^'less  last  year  established  a  so-called 
Quadrermial  Commission  for  the  purpose 
ot  reviewing  and  recommending,  everj'  4 
years,  the  proper  salarj'  levels  for  top 
officials  of  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
.iudicial  branches,  including  Members  of 
Congress.  The  Commission  will  function 
for  the  first  time  during  the  present  fiscal 
year.  Under  the  plan  approved  by  Con- 
gress, the  Commission  will  recommend 
to  the  President  specific  salary  levels  for 
Federal  executives,  judges,  and  Members 
of  Congress,  following  which  the  Presi- 
dent mil  recommend  those  .salary  levels 
in  his  armual  budget.  The  recommcnda- 
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tions  will  take  effect  unless  Congress 
within  30  days  enacts  a  separate  pay  bM 
or  vetoes  all  or  a  part  of  ilie  Presidents 
recommendations. 

I  .strongly  supported  the  new  proce- 
dure both  as  a  means  of  relieving  Con- 
gress of  an  onerous  and  conflicting  re- 
6pon.>ibility  and  of  broadening  and  ob- 
jectifyir.g  the  procedure  for  determ.iniug 
Members'  coinjiensation.  Since  annuities 
are  based  in  ijait  on  salary  levels  and 
both  are  essential  pai-ts  of  any  overall 
compensation  plan,  1  .suggest  it  would 
make  a  great  deal  of  sense  to  broaden  the 
assignment  of  the  Quadrennial  Commis- 
sion to  include  responsibility  for  deter- 
mining annuity  formulas  as  well  as  sal- 
ary levels. 

Such  a  step.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  be  en- 
tirely consistent  with  our  action  last 
year.  It  would  establisli  the  same  orderly 
and  objective  procedure  over  the  whole 
range  of  congressional  compensation. 
And  it  would  remove  any  shadow  of  sus- 
picion tliat  Congress  was  taking  care  of 
itself  first  and  the  country  second. 

By  enacting  ethics  legislation  earlier  in 
the  present  Congress,  we  began  the  ur- 
gent process  of  reestablishing  the  full 
faith  of  the  American  people  in  their 
Congress.  We  can  make  further  progress 
in  this  direction  by  taking  the  action  I 
have  proposed. 


ARE  WE  TOO   SELFISH? 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17,  1968 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  a  common  misconception  among 
many  of  today's  affluent  Americans  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  unemployed  and 
the  poverty-stricken  are  there  by  choice; 
that  they  are.  "lazy  bums  who  wouldn't 
take  a  job  if  it  were  oflTered  them." 

This  fallacy  has  been  exposed  over  and 
over  again,  but  the  notion  still  clings  in 
many  minds. 

I  have  never  seen  the  issue  spelled  out 
so  forcefully  as  in  a  recent  column  by 
Jim  Fitzgerald,  which  appeared  July  10 
in  the  Associated  Newspapers,  published 
in  my  15th  Congressional  District. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  pinpoints  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty,  imemployment.  and 
himger  so  well  that  I  am  having  it  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  column  follows : 

Are  We  Too  Selfish? 
(By  Jim  Fitzgerald  1 

It  is  fashionable  to  say  the  trouble  with 
this  world  is  that  too  many  young  people 
want  something  for  nothing. 

So  paint  me  unfashionable.  I  think  a  ble- 
ger  trouble  Is  the  many  people  too  selfish 
to  give  something  for  nothing. 

I  mean  the  "solid  citizens"  who  worked 
hard  to  get  where  they  are.  by  damn,  and  it 
bolls  their  blood  to  see  some  loafer  getting 
fat  on  welfare. 

A  Baptist  minister  no  doubt  made  thou- 
sands cheer  when  he  wTOte  the  following  to 
my  hometown  newspaper : 

"I  have  yet  to  see  a  man  who  wanted  to 
work  without  a  Job  very  long.  These  folks 
(Poor  People  Marchers)  don't  want  to  work. 
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they  want  to  be  fed  and  nursed  along  by  the 
government." 

How  about  that  for  a  Christian  attitude? 

I  would  like  that  minister  to  preach  his 
sermon  to  the  Appalachian  coal  miners  whose 
jobs  were  wiped  out  by  an  automated,  oil- 
led  economy. 

That  minister  should  call  on  some  ex- 
cotton  pickers  in  Alabama.  People  used  to 
pick  over  80  percent  of  the  cotton  In  Ala- 
bama. Now  they  pick  about  10  percent.  They 
have  been  replaced  by  machines. 

Or  maybe  the  minister  would  like  to  visit 
some  of  the  Indians  who  have  been  stuck 
away  In  reservations  by  our  great  country. 
He  could  buy  some  beads  from  these  forgot- 
ten people  who  have  no  other  way  to  make 
a  nickel.  .  ,„ 

A  recent  CBS  TV  show  said  there  are  10 
million  Americans  who  don't  know  where 
their  next  meal  Is  coming  from.  No  one 
argues  with  that  figure.  Does  that  minister 
expect  me  lo  beUeve  that  all  these  families 
are  hungry  because  their  breadwinner  doesn't 
really  want  a  job?  He  has  got  to  be  kidding. 

The  fat  cats  like  to  think  all  Jobless  people 
'ire  shiftless  so  to  hell  with  the  bums.  This 
is  the  easy  way.  The  solid  citizens  like  to 
point  to  a  Wealthy  Negro  who  worked  his  way 
out  of  the  ghetto  and  say:  "Look  there  He 
made  It  Why  can't  the  rest  of  them?'  This 
makes  as  much  sense  as  criticizing  all  rich 
men  because  thev  aren't  governors  like  Nel- 
son Rockefeller.  It  Is  ridiculous  to  measure 
a  man's  worth  by  what  his  exceptionally 
smart  brother  does. 

Tlie  plain  fact  is  that  most  unemployed 
men  do  want  Jobs.  They  are  limited  by  their 
education,  ability  and  location.  Just  as  they 
are  curbed  by  a  prejudiced  society  which 
thinks  all  Negroes  should  be  porters  and  all 
Indians  shotUd  sell  blankets  But  they  do 
want  Jobs,  thev  simply  can't  find   them. 

Sure  there  are  some  bums  attached  to 
something  like  the  Poor  Peoples  March.  Why 
not'  It  Is  a  lot  easier  to  explain  these  misfits 
than  It  Is  to  explain  the  rich  leeches  who 
suck  the  blood  of  this  nation.  I  can  tinder- 
stand  a  teenage  Puerto  Rlcan.  stuck  in  a 
rat  infested  tenement,  who  rebels  and  strikes 
out  against  the  system  which  is  putting 
him  down.  I  cannot  understand  the  landlord 
who  Is  getting  rich  off  that  tenement. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  recently  ruled 
that  welfare  aid  cannot  be  withheld  from  a 
child  because  his  mother's  boyfriend  stays 
all  night  Bernard  Houston,  director  of  the 
Michigan  Dept.  cf  Social  Services,  doesn't 
like  the  ruling.  His  is  another  great  Christian 
attitude. 

The  actions  of  the  mother.  Houston  ex- 
plained, mean  she  Is  not  "providing  a  home 
with  moral  precepts  Important  to  the  raising 
of  children."   So   no   help   for   those   hungry 

kids 

Good  Lord.  How  important  is  food  to  the 

raising  of  children? 

Perhaps  our  welfare  system  has  become  too 
impersonal,  too  bureaucratic  If  Houston 
chanced  upon  a  hungry  child  on  the  i=treet. 
would  he  quickly  get  the  kid  something  to 
eaf  Or  would  he  first  ask  the  child  If  his 
mother  were  sleeping  with  her  boyfriend'' 
And  if  Mother  were  guilty,  would  he  tell  the 
kid  to  get  lost? 

The  T\'^  program  mentioned  earlier  showed 
hungry  children.  Skinny,  bloated,  vacant- 
eyed  youngsters  with  flies  crawling  on  them 
It  showed  the  graves  of  the  Indian  kids 
who  starved  to  death.  It  told  how  malnu- 
trltton  caused  permanent  brain  damage.  It 
showed  lenorant  parents,  able  to  love  their 
children  but  unable  to  feed  them.  It  showed 
the  pltlfullv  inadequate  help  they  get  from 
their  eoveniment.  Some  states  refuse  to  sup- 
ply federal  food  stamps.  In  other  cases,  the 
hungry   families   can't   afford    the   stamps. 

1  ask  that  minister— are  these  the  people 
who  would  have  Jobs  if  they  really  tried  to 
find  them? 

ITils  nation  is  shooting  millions  of  dollars 
Into  space  and  Into  an  unjust  war.  Forget  It. 
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These  dollars,  and  more,  s 
feed  these  hungry  kids  and  t 
and  get  them  Jobs.  Now 
tape. 

We    should    quit    wcrryl 
something  for  nothing.  We  s 
ever  It  takes  to  remove  a  ten 
the  richest  nation  In  hlstor>| 

Give  with  love  to  those  w 
You  won't  really  get  noth 
get  everything. 


>uld  be  used  to 
.In  their  fathers 
It  the  lousy  red 

about  giving 
lould  give  what- 
Ible  cancer  from 

io  have  nothing 
g  back.   You'll 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 
LEGISLATION 

HON.  WILLI.AM  HENRY  HARRISON 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17,  1968 
Mr  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
my  friend  and  colleaeue.  Mr.  Herlong. 


introduced  H.R.  18341.  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  international  trade  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  basis.  As  the  list  of  co- 
sponsors  on  the  measure  is  closed  at  this 
time.  I  introduce  an  identical  bill  as  .i 
means  of  Riving  fair  support  to  import 
controls  and  tariffs  which  are  so  nece.s- 
sary  to  American  business  and  industry. 
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loon,  and  was 
President    pro 


the     following 


The  Senate  met  at  12 ' 
called   to   order   by    the 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Ft|ederick  Brown 
Harris.     D.D..     offered 
prayer: 

O  Tl)ou  who  art  the  ailthor  of  liberty, 
out  of  ttxe  depths  of  ounpity  and  com- 
passion do  we  call  untal  Thee  for  Tliy 
children  under  other  skica  than  ours,  who 
by  the  hands  of  ruthless  tyrants  are  being 
deprived  of  the  liberties ^hich  it  is  Thy 
will  that  they  shall  possej 

At  this  yearly  week  set 
land  and  sponsored  by  oi 
ers,  we  would  join  in  oi 
the  captive  nations  wh( 
treasured  traditions  are 
into  the  dust  of  servitu^ 
might  of  oppressors  wh0 
in  awe. 

May  the  peoples  now  irii  chains  not  lose 
heart,  even  as  they  cry  ini  affliction.  "How 
long,  O  Lord,  how  long"? 

We  make  the  plight  of  ^11  fettered  peo- 
ples our  own.  as  in  thU  shrine  of  our 
patriot  devotion  we  priy.  "Long  may 
their  lands  be  bright  witli  freedom's  holy 
light."  after  the  present]  dictators  have 
had  their  brief  and  evil  jkvay. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  di  the  One  whose 
truth  makes  men  free,  anp  who  declared. 
"I  am  come  to  bring  deliverance  to  the 
captives."  Amen. 


ide  in  this  free 
national  lead- 
supplications 
e  culture  and 
eing  trampled 
le  by  the  cruel 
hold  not  Thee 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR HOLLINGS  AND  SENATOR 
McCLELLAN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  HoLLiNCs]  be  allowed  to  proceed  for 
10  minutes  during  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
i^uished  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellanI  be  allowed  to  proceed  for  10 
minutes  during  the  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIEXD.  Mr.  piesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  JouiTial  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  July  17,  1D6B,  be  dispensed 
with.  I 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  orcjered. 


i| 

LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  jPresident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thai  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
3ut  objection,  it  is  so  oiiflered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr^j  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  busineJls  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  omered. 


under  the  State  Technical  Services  Act  .f 
1965: 

H.R.  1879.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stai:- 
islaw  and  Julianna  Szymonik: 

H.R.  18038.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  ye  ir 
ending  June  30.  1969.  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S  J.  Res.  160.  Joint  resolution  to  ameiul 
the  securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  lo  au- 
thorize an  investigation  of  the  effect  on  the 
securities  markets  of  the  operation  of  in.sii- 
tutlonal  investors 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
insisted  upon  its  amendment  to  the  bill 
(S.  3293)  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1969  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  research, 
development,  test,  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the 
authorized  personnel  strength  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes,  disagreed  to  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that 
Mr.  Rivers,  Mr.  Philbin,  Mr.  Hebert. 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Bat5:3.  :*Tr. 
Arends.  and  Mr.  Bray  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolution : 

S.  1299.  An  act  to  amend  the  Seciu'ltles 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  permit  regulation  of 
the  amount  of  credit  that  may  be  extended 
and  maintained  with  respect  to  securities 
that  are  not  registered  on  a  national  securl- 
Ues  exchange; 

S.  1418.  An  act  to  make  several  changes  In 
the  passport  laws  presently  in  force: 

S.  1808.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss  AmaUa 
Seresly: 

S.  3'245.  An  act  to  extend  for  an  additional 
3  years  the  authorization  of  appropriations 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Semiannual  Report    of  the  Director  ck 

Selective  Service 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  National  Head- 
quarters.   Selective    Service    System,    trans- 
mitting,   pursuant    to    law.    the    first    semi- 
annual  report   of    the   Commission    for   the 
period   from  July    1.    1967   to   December    >I 
1967  (With  an  accompanying  report! :  to  the 
Committee    on   Armed   Services. 
Report  of  Grant  to  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute OF  Technology 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  -or 
Administration.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion,  reporting   that,   pursuant   to   law.   the 
only  Department   grant   for   basic   scientific 
research  to  an  educational  or  nonprofit  tn- 
.■itltutlon  during  the  calendar  year  1967  wn> 
a  US.  Coast  Guard  award  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Report  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  •  : 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  Federal  participation  In  the 
cost  of  airport  land  used  for  installation  o:' 
runway  approach  light  systems.  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, dated  June  27,  1968:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Third  Preference  and  Sixth  Preference 
Classifications  for  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Departmen- 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  ptirsuant  to  law. 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  tempo- 
rary admission  into  the  United  States  of  cer- 
tain aliens  (with  accompanying  papers!:  'o 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Sd.?pension  of  Deportation  of  Aliens- - 
Withdrawal  of  Names 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigr.'.- 
tion  and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  Withdrawing  the  names  of  Mr.  Oy 
Ming  Jung  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Rosa  Slu  Ng, 
from  a  report  relating  to  aliens  whose  de- 
portation has  been  suspended,  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  on  March  1,  1967  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  nn 
the  Judiciary, 


PETITIONS    AND   MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  PRESIDING  OFFICER: 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

"Assembly  Juint  Resolution  23 

■Joint    resolution    relative    to    payments    to 

members  of  the  Philippine  Scouts 

"Whereas,  Legislation  has  been  Introduced 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  au- 
thorize pay  and  benefits  for  members  and 
survivors  of  members  of  the  Philippine 
Scouts  on  the  same  basis  as  such  pay  and 
Ijeneflts  are  authorized  for  other  members  of 
the  armed  forces  and  their  survivors:  and 

"Whereas.  The  Philippine  Scouts  were  es- 
tablished in  1901  as  part  of  the  United  suites 
.■\rmy  after  valiantly  serving  the  Army  ;  s 
guides  and  as  fighting  men:  and 

"Whereas.  In  World  War  II  members  of  the 
Philippine  Scouts  were  permitted  to  and  did 
enlist  m  the  United  States  Army  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defeating  the  common  enemy;   and 

"Whereas.  The  proposal  of  Congressman 
Talcott  would  have  the  effect  of  retroactively 
paying  the  Philippine  Scout  on  a  level  eo.ual 
with  that  of  other  members  of  the  armed 
forces:  now,  therefore,  be  It 

••Resolvrd  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly,  That  the  Leg- 
islature cf  the  State  of  California  supports 
legislation  to  authorize  equivalent  pay  for 
members  of  the  Philippine  Scouts,  and  urges 
the  Congress  to  enact  such  legislation;  and 
be  It  further 

'■Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copie.« 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
each  Senator  and  Representative  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

.\  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
-State  of  California:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

'Assembly  Joint  Resolution  27 
Joint  resolution  relative  to  seizure  of  Amer- 
ican fishing  boats  off  South  America 

"Whereas.  The  traditionally  policy  of  the 
United  States  is  to  support  the  principle  of 
the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  to  this  end  this 
country  does  not  recognize  claims  to  jurisdic- 
tion over  w.iters  greater  in  breadth  than  12 
miles  from  the  baseline  of  the  territorial  sea. 
and  it  is  the  view  of  the  United  States,  acting 
through  the  Department  of  State,  that  under 
international  law.  it  is  not  required  to  recog- 
nize such  claims:  and 

"Whereas.  Seizures  of  American-FI;>.g  \e,s- 
>els.  and  in  particular,  tuna  clippers  based  in 
the  ports  of  S;jn  Pedro  and  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia, have  taken  place  as  the  result  of  ter- 
ritorial sea  claims  of  no  less  than  200  miles 
:rom  the  baseline  of  the  territorial  sea  by 
.:aval  forces  of  the  countries  of  Ecuador  and 
Peru:   claims  which  Are  strictly  contrary  to 

•19  traditional  position  of  the  United  States 
v.it;h  regard  to  the  seaward  limits  of  national 
Jurisdiction:  and 

"Whereas.  Within  the  past  seven  years,  the 
i.aval  forces  of  Ecuador  and  Peru  have  seized 
")7  tuna  clippers  on  the  high  seas:  and 

"Whereas.  On  March  2.  1968,  the  Ecuador- 
an warship   Esmeraldas.'  a  former  U.S.  naval 

essel.  seized  the  San  Diego  based  tuna  cllp- 
;)er  'Navigator'  while  this  vessel  was  23  miles 
>tf  the  Ecuadorian  coast,  and  the  po'.ernment 

r  Ecuador  imposed  fines  touiling  $6,982;  and 

"Whereas,  The  same  warship  on  March  20. 
"968.  seized  the  San  Pedro  based  tuna  cUpper 
Paramount'  while  this  vessel  was  46  miles  off 
■  he  Ek:uadorian  coast,  and  the  goverrunent  of 
Ecuador  imposed  fines  totaling  S30.000:   and 

"Whereas.  Such  actions  may  cause  Califor- 
ma  fishing  vessels  to  be  driven  from  the  high 


seas  with  resulting  critical,  if  not  fatal,  dam- 
age, to  the  California  fishing  industry;  and 

"Whereas,  The  efforts  of  the  Department 
of  Stale  to  end  seizures  and  detentions  of 
.'Vmerican-Fl.ig  tuna  vessels  have  been  inef- 
fective, and  the  United  States  Navy  and  the 
United  St.xtes  Coast  Guard  have  no  authority 
to  exercise  protective  activities  over  Ameri- 
lan-Flag  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  an^l  in  par- 
ticular the  eastern  tropical  Pacific:  now. 
therefore,  be  It 

•Resohed  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUite  of  C^ilifornia  re- 
spectfully memorlaliz>es  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  'legislation'  relative 
to  the  unlawful  seizure  of  United  .suites  ves- 
sels by  foreign  countries:  and  be  it  further 

■'Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  uake  whatever  action  he  may 
deem  proper  to  ensure  that  further  seizures 
of  this  11  tture  will  not  occur;  and  be  it  lur- 
iher 

■Rcsoived.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
As.sembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Suites. ' 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Tjegislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  24 

"Joint    resolution    relative    to    handicapped 

taxpayers 

"Whereas,  There  is  presently  before  Con- 
gress legislation  which  would  allow  deduc- 
tions for  transportation  to  and  from  wf)rk 
for  severely  handicapped  persons  for  the  jmr- 
pose  of  the  federal  Income  taxes:  and 

"Whereas.  Severely  handicapped  persons 
are  heavily  burdened  by  special  costs  brought 
about  by  their  handicaps  and  often  find 
themselves  on  the  welfare  rolls:  and 

"Whereas.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
enable  these  persons  to  earn  their  own  liv- 
ing and  make  their  contributions  to  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  their  community;  now. 
therefore,  be  it 

•■Resolved  by  the  As.'iembly  and  Seyiate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  urges  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  to 
enact  legislation  which  would  allow  deduc- 
tions for  transportation  to  and  from  work 
for  severely  handicapped  persons  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  federal  income  taxes  and  urges 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to  sign  it  into 
law;    and  be  it  further 

•Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  California  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  to  Representative  Wilbur 
D.  Mills,  and  to  the  Joint  Handicapped  Coun- 
cil." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution   10 
"Joint  resolution  relative  to  review  by  Fed- 
eral Government  of  restrictions  on  grants- 
in-aid    to    State    and    local    governments 
"Whereas.  Federal  grants  and  shared  reve- 
nues to  state  and  local  governments  in  Cali- 
fornia befsi-een  1955  and  1965  increased  from 
263  million  per  year  to  one  billion  a  year; 
and 

"Whereas.  Estimates  Indicate  a  590-percent 
federal  expenditure  Increase  for  programs  In 
the  fields  of  education,  health,  urban  devel- 
opment, economic  development  and  poverty; 
and 

"Whereas,  Uniform  federal  grant-in-aid 
program  standards  tend  to  restrict  the  ability 
of   California   state   and   local   governments 


to  adequately  deal  with  state  and  local  prob- 
lems: and 

"Whereas,  California  l.s  unique  in  the  mag- 
nitude of  Its  problems  and  Its  internal  abil- 
ity to  attack  these  problems;  and 

"Whereas,  Certain  federal  categorical 
i;rant-:n-aid  iJiograms  lend  to  distort  state 
budgets  by  their  matching  and  other  provl- 
elons;  and 

"Whereas.  It  appears  that  formulas  used 
for  distributing  grant  funds  work  to  the  dls- 
advanUige  of  large  urban  slates  such  as  Call- 
furnia:  and 

"Whereas,  The  California  Intergovern- 
mental Cotmcll  on  Urban  Growth  established 
by  the  Legislature  which  Includes  representa- 
tives of  the  state,  cities,  counties  and  school 
districts  has  recommended  that  the  Legisla- 
ture cf  California  actively  seek  the  review  of 
categorical  restrictions  on  grants-in-aid  lo 
state  and  local  governments:   and 

"Whereas,  Slate  and  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment are  generally  able  to  solve  their 
liroblcms  where  they  have  Jurisdiction;  now. 
therefore,  be  it 

■•Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  all 
reasonable  action  to  review  categorical  re- 
strictions on  grants-in-aid  to  state  and  local 
governments;  and  be  it  further 

■  Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUatlves.  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Washington 
Stat«  Grange,  of  Seattle.  Wash.,  remonstrat- 
ing against  any  move  to  destroy  the  eco- 
nomic base  of  wheat  growers:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Washington 
State  Grange,  of  Seattle.  Wash.,  remonstrat- 
ing against  the  closing  of  County  Agricul- 
tural Suabllizalion  Conservation  Service  Offi- 
ces: to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 

A  letter.  In  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
Tom  T.  Yoannou  of  New  "i'ork.  NY,,  relating 
to  American  foreign  policy;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  petition  of  Grace  Caracclo.  and  sun- 
dry other  persons,  praying  for  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  curb  violence:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  without  amendment : 

S,  2908.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  quitclaim  certain  real  prop- 
erty in  Muscogee  County,  Ga.  iRept,  No. 
14381. 

Bv  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  272.  An  act  to  extend  the  period  dur- 
ing which  amounts  transferred  from  the  em- 
ploynient  security  administration  account  In 
the  unemployment  trust  fund  to  Stale  ac- 
counts may  be  used  by  the  Suites  for  pay- 
ment of  expenses  of  administration   (Rept. 

No,    1440K 

By  Mr  MAGNTJSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

H.R,  18340  An  act  to  amend  section  212 
(Bi  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  as 
amended    (Rept.  No,   1441 K 

By  Mr,  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  vAth  an  amendment: 

H.R,  3136.  An  .act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  make  a  study  to  de- 
termine the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  increased  use  of  the  metric  system  in 
the  United  SUtes  (Rept,  No.  14421. 
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By  Mr  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amend- 
ments: [ 

HR.  13781.  An  act  to  ameid  title  II  of 
the  Marine  Resources  and  Enklneerlng  De- 
velopment Act  of   1066   (Rept.  Ko.   1439). 


EXTENSION  OF  ACT  RELATING  TO 
HIGH-SPEED  GROUNP  TRANS- 
PORTATION—REPORT OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE   (S.    REPT.    NO.    1436' 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  majority  leader  will  give  me  his  at- 
tention for  a  moment.  i 

On  behalf  of  the  Commlftee  on  Com- 
merce, I  am  reporting  the  bill  iH.R. 
160241  authorization  for  tHJe  high-speed 
t,'round  transportation  ext#islon,  to  ex- 
tend for  2  years  the  act  of  leptember  30, 
1965,  relating  to  high-s  )eed  ground 
transportation,  and  for  o(  ler  purposes. 
Having  considered  the  sa  le.  the  com- 
mittee reports  favorably  t  lereon,  with- 
out amendment,  and  recc  nmends  that 
the  House  bill  do  pa.ss. 

I  merely  wish  to  say  to  the  majority 
leader  that  there  is  no  con  roversy  about 
this  authorization.  There  i;  an  appropri- 
ation in  the  transportatio  i  bill  of  $16.2 
million,  and  this  con&tituU  s  the  author- 
ization. Unless  we  pass  the  I  luthorlzation, 
a  point  of  order  could  be  made  on  the 
appropriation.  I  would  h  >pe  that  the 
majority  leader  would  brir  ?  this  matter 
up  before  the  appropriAion  bill  on 
transportation  comes  up.    J 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  do  my  very 
best,  and  I  will  disctiss  th«  matter  with 
the  other  .side. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  i|  no  contro- 
versy whatever  about  this  tnatter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICfER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  j printed,  and 
the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  370— RESOLU- 
TION RELATING  TO  THE  CITA- 
TION FOR  CONTEMPfr  OF  THE 
SENATE  OF  JEFF  FORJT— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE  'S.  REPT.  NO. 
1437* 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  president,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  I  report  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Senate  a  resolution  and  a 
copy  of  the  report  to  accompany  the 
resolution.  The  resolution  and  the  report 
call  upon  the  Senate  to  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  so  that  he  may  proceed 
against  Jeflf  Fort  for  contempt  of  the 
Senate. 

Jeff  Fort  in  his  appearance  as  a  wit- 
ness before  the  Senate  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  on 
July  9.  1968:  First,  refused  to  answer 
one  question:  second,  refused  to  answer 
any  and  all  questions  that  were  to  be  put 
to  him  by  the  subcommittee:  and,  third, 
departed  the  hearing  without  leave. 

The  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations,  pursuant  to  its  au- 
thority, has  been  making  an  investiga- 
tion of  a  grant  of  money  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  an  agency  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  to  the  Woodlawn  Or- 
ganization, Chicago,  111.,  for  the  opera- 
tion of  four  job  training  centers.  The 


grant  was  primarily  for  two  youth  gangs 
in  Chicago  known  as  the  Disciples  and 
the  Blackstone  Rangers. 

Jeff  Fort  was  vice  president  of  the 
Blackstone  Rangers  and  a  member  of  its 
leadership  group  known  as  the  Main  :n. 
He  also  held  the  position  as  center  chief 
of  one  of  the  job  trainihg  centers  at  an 
annual  salaiy  of  $6,000  per  year— pay- 
able out  of  OEO  funds.  In  short,  Jeff 
Fort  appeared  as  a  witness  before  the 
.subcommittee  as  a  gang  leader  and  as  a 
Federal  employee  on  the  payroll  of  a 
delegated  agency  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  at  a  monthly  salary 

of  $500. 

It  was  apparent  to  members  of  the 
subcommittee  from  the  previous  testi- 
mony it  had  received  during  the  investi- 
gation that  Jeff  Fort  had  a  close  ac- 
quaintanceship, if  not  a  close  a.ssociation, 
with  the  job  training  center  and  other 
members  of  the  center,  as  well  as  the  per- 
sons responsible  for  the  administration 
of  the  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
in  this  investigation  the  subcommittee 
was  attempting  to  pursue  its  duties  un- 
der the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  under  the 
Senate  Resolution  216,  90th  Congress, 
second  session,  to  first,  determine  the 
economy  and  efficiency  of  the  operation 
of  a  Federal  agency:  second,  investigate 
organized  crime;  and.  third,  investigate 
riots,  and  causes  of  riots  and  how  they 
might  be  prevented,  and  pursuant  to  the 
resolution  'shall  report  to  the  Senate  by 
Januar>-  31,  1969,  and  shall  if  deemed 
appropriate  include  in  its  report  specific 
legislative  recommendations." 

In  substance.  Mr.  President,  this  sub- 
committee was  performing  its  legislative 
oversight  duties  as  assigned  to  it  by  the 

The  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the 
right  of  Congress  to  designate  areas  of 
investigation  by  congressional  commit- 
tees. In  the  case  of  Watkins  v.  United 
States.  354  U.S.  178.  at  page  215  the  Court 
stated: 

We  are  mindful  of  the  complexities  of  mod- 
em government  and  the  ample  scope  that 
must  be  left  to  the  Congress  as  the  sole  con- 
stitutional depositor^'  of  legislative  power. 
Equally  mindful  are  we  of  the  indispensable 
function,  in  the  exercise  of  that  power,  of 
congressional  Investigations  The  conclusions 
we  have  reached  in  this  case  will  not  prevent 
the  Congress,  through  Us  committees,  from 
obtaining  any  Information  it  needs  for  the 
proper  fulfillment  of  its  role  in  our  scheme 
of  Government.  The  legislature  is  /ree  to  de- 
termine the  kinds  of  data  that  should  be 
collected.  •   •    • 

Pursuant  to  its  authority,  the  subcom- 
mittee duly  authorized  and  issued  a  sub- 
pena  for  the  appearance  of  Jeff  Fort. 
Pursuant  to  the  aforementioned  sub- 
pena.  Jeff  Fort  was  called  upon  and 
did  appear  to  testify  on  July  9,  1968.  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  in  Washington. 
D.C.  The  witness,  through  his  attorney. 
Marshall  Patner  of  Chicago,  acknowl- 
edged the  service  of  the  subpena  for 
Jeff  Fort  to  appear  and  stated  that  the 
witness  was  appearing  in  response  to  the 
subpena. 

Accordingly,  JefT  Fort  was  sworn  as  a 
witness  and  stated  his  name.  Thereafter, 
he  refused  to  answer  one  question  put 
to  him  by  the  subcommittee:  namely. 
"Where  do  you  live.  Jeff?"  At  a  later 


point  in  the  testimony,  he  was  again 
a.sked  the  question.  Where  do  you  live, 
Mr.  Fort?"  and  he  again  refused  to 
answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Patner.  the  attorney  for  Jeff  Port, 
lequested  and  was  granted  permission  to 
make  a  statement  to  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. In  substance.  Mr.  Patner  re- 
quested as  conditions  precedent  to  his 
client  testifying  first,  that  all  previous 
witnesses  who  made  .statements  which 
tend  to  defame  Mr.  Fort  and  any  person 
who  shall  heieafter  do  so.  be  called  to 
appear  personally  before  the  subcom- 
mittee and  at  such  time  to  be  confronted 
by  Mr.  Fort  and  his  counsel:  second,  that 
Mr.  Patner  be  permitted  to  personally 
verballv  cross-examine  such  witnesses: 
and,  third,  that  Mr.  Fort  be  permitted  to 
present  additional  evidence. 

Pursuant  to  the  rules  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  chairman  then  ruled,  and 
his  ruling  was  sustained  by  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  present,  that  item.s 
1  and  3  address  themselves  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  subcommittee  and  would 
be  resolved  as  the  hearings  proceeded 
and  after  the  witness  had  testified:  and 
that  he  could  not  rule  on  items  No.  1  and 
No.  3  at  that  time.  As  to  item  No.  2,  tho 
chairman  ruled,  and  his  ruling  was  sus- 
tained by  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee present,  that  the  request  could  not 
be  granted  under  the  i-ules  of  the  sub- 
committee. Rule  11  of  the  subcommittee 
provides : 

Interrogation  of  witnesses  at  Subcommit- 
tee hearings  shall  be  conducted  on  behalf  of 
the  Subcommittee  by  Members  and  author- 
ized Subcommittee  staff  personnel  only. 

Mr.  President,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
upheld  the  right  of  congressional  in- 
vestigating committees  to  determine  who 
shall  be  called  as  witnesses  and  how  they 
may  be  interrogated.  This  is  an  essential 
function  of  the  congressional  commit- 
tees. Otherwise,  the  effectiveness  of  con- 
gressional investigations  would  be  un- 
necessarily prolonged  and  delayed.  F^sr 
example,  in  the  current  hearings  of  the 
Senate  Pei-manent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations, counsel  for  one  witness 
alone  has  submitted  the  names  of  59 
people  whom  he  demands  the  subcom- 
mittee call  for  the  purpose  of  permittina 
him  to  cross-examine  them. 

The  Supreme  Court  discusses  the  func- 
tioning of  legislative  investigating  com- 
mittees in  the  case  of  Hannah  v.  Larche. 
363  U.S.  420.  at  page  449.  when  the  Court 
stated: 

We  think  It  Is  fairly  clear  from  this  survey 
of  various  phases  of  governmental  Investiga- 
tion that  witnesses  appearing  before  Investi- 
gating agencies,  whether  legislative,  execu- 
tive, or  Judicial,  have  generally  not  been,  ac- 
corded the  rights  of  apprlsal.  confrontation, 
or  cross-examination.  Although  we  do  not 
suggest  that  the  grand  Jury  and  the  con- 
gressional Investigating  committee  are  iden- 
tical In  all  respects  to  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, we  mention  them.  In  addition  to  the 
executive  agencies  and  commissions  creaietl 
by  Congress,  to  show  that  the  rules  of  this 
Commission  are  not  alien  to  those  which 
have  historically  governed  the  procedure  of 
Investigations  conducted  by  agencies  in  the 
three  major  branches  of  our  Government. 

Mr.  Patner  then  requested  the  sub- 
committee to  strike  from  the  record  any 
testimony  or  other  evidence  that  tends 
to  defame  or  othei-wise  adversely  affect 
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the  reputation  of  his  client.  Jeff  Fort. 
The  ruling  of  the  chairman,  which  was 
sustained  by  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee present,  was  that  there  was 
no  authority  and  no  reason  for  the  sub- 
committee to  strike  from  the  record  any- 
thing that  may  have  been  sworn  to  or 
presented  under  oath  in  which  Jeff 
Fort's  name  was  mentioned,  either  fa- 
vorably or  adversely. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  recognized  the 
right  and  need  for  congressional  com- 
mittees to  follow  their  rules  of  procedure 
and  has  upheld  the  requirement  that 
witnesses  testify  without  dictating  terms 
of  procedure  to  the  committee.  In  the 
case  of  Eisler  v.  United  States,  170  F.  2d. 
273  (1948).  at  page  280,  the  witness  re- 
fused to  testify  unless  the  committee  per- 
mitted him  to  make  a  preliminary  state- 
ment. The  request  was  denied,  he  per- 
sisted in  his  refusal  to  answer  questions, 
and  contempt  citation  followed.  The 
court  of  appeals,  in  affirming  the  convic- 
tion, said  at  page  280: 

.\ppellant  could  not  Impose  his  own  con- 
ditions upon  the  manner  of  Inquiry  and  the 
trial  Judge  rightly  instructed  the  jury  to 
that  effect. 

Again,  members  of  the  subcommittee 
present  advised  the  witness  and  his  attor- 
ney that  the  investigation  was  being 
conducted  to  explore  the  expenditures 
of  Federal  money  for  the  job  training 
centers;  that  Congress  was  interested, 
and  the  Senate  was  interested  in  ascer- 
taining how  this  money  was  spent,  what 
the  taxpayers  received  for  it  and  whether 
it  was  a  legitimate  expenditure,  or  if  it 
was  a  wasteful  expenditure,  or  if  it  was 
expended  under  circumstances  where  it 
was  not  even  calculated  to  produce  any 
benefits. 

The  witness  and  his  attorney  were  also 
advised  that  there  was  only  one  manner 
in  which  the  witness  could  avoid  testi- 
fying before  the  subcommittee:  that  he 
had  the  same  rights  of  any  other  citizen, 
to  take  the  fifth  amendment  on  those 
questions  on  which  he  thought  an  honest 
answer  might  tend  to  incriminate  him; 
and  that  if  he  simply  refused  to  answer 
the  questions  he  would  be  subjected  to 
a  vote  of  contempt  of  the  Senate.  This 
admonition  was  repeated  at  a  later  point 
in  the  testimony. 

The  witness  and  his  attorney  were  fur- 
ther advised  that  the  subcommittee  had 
preferred  no  charges  against  the  wit- 
ness; that  the  hearings  were  not  a  court 
of  law;  that  the  witness  was  not  on  trial: 
that  the  subcommittee  would  not  deprive 
him  of  liberty  or  impose  any  penalty  for 
anything  he  may  have  done:  and  all  this 
subcommittee  could  do  was  to  investigate 
matters  that  come  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  its  authority,  which  the  Congress 
has  appropriately  referred  to  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  statement  of  the  Su- 
i.)reme  Court  in  the  ca.se  of  Hannah 
against  Larche  cited  above  in  which  the 
Court  addressed  itself  to  the  question  of 
due  process  for  witnesses  appearing  be- 
fore congressional  committees,  govern- 
Miental  examining  boards,  and  so  forth. 
This  is  what  the  Court  said  at  page  440: 

The  existence  of  authorization  Inevitably 
.-■equlres  us  to  determine  whether  the  Com- 


nilsslon's  Rules  of  Procedure  are  consistent 
with  the  Due  Process  clause  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment. 

Since  the  requirements  of  due  process  fre- 
quently vary  with  the  type  of  proceeding  in- 
volved .  .  .  we  think  it  necessary  at  the  out- 
set to  ascertain  both  the  nature  and  func- 
tion of  this  Commission  ...  As  is  apparent 
from  this  brief  sketch  of  the  statutory  duties 
imposed  upon  the  Commission,  its  func- 
tion js  purely  invcstigatiiie  and  fact-finding. 
It  docs  not  adjudicate.  It  does  not  hold  trial.^ 
or  determine  anyone's  civil  or  criminal  liabil- 
ity. It  does  not  issue  orders.  Nor  does  it  in- 
dict, punish,  or  impose  any  legal  sanctions. 
It  does  not  make  determinations  depriving 
anyone  of  his  life,  liberty,  or  property.  In 
short,  the  Convmlsslon  does  not  and  cannot 
t.ike  any  affirmative  action  which  will  affect 
an  individual's  legal  rights.  The  only  purpo.se 
of  its  existence  is  to  find  facts  which  may 
hubsequenlly  be  used  as  the  basis  for  legisla- 
tive or  executive  action. 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  re- 
fusal to  an.swer  questions  and  after  the 
admonitions  by  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, that  the  witness  could  be  held  in 
contempt  of  the  Senate,  the  witness  con- 
tumaciously refused  to  an.swer  any  fur- 
ther questions  which  might  OP.  or  which 
were  intended  by  the  .subcommittee  to 
be,  put  to  him  by  the  subcommittee,  and 
he  departed  the  hearings  without  leave 
of  the  subcommittee. 

The  refusal  of  Jeff  Fort  to  answer  a 
pertinent  question  and  his  blanket  re- 
fusal to  answer  any  and  all  further  ques- 
tions, and  his  departing  the  hearing 
without  leave,  prevented  the  subcommit- 
tee from  obtaining  testimony  pertinent  to 
the  subject  matter  under  inquiry  by  the 
subcommittee. 

The  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations and  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  have  reviewed  the 
resolution  and  report  and  referred  the 
matter  to  the  Senate  for  action.  I  ur- 
gently ask  you  to  uphold  the  authority 
and  dignity  of  the  Senate  by  resolving  to 
present  this  matter  to  the  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  so  that  he 
may  proceed  against  Jeff  Fort  for  con- 
tempt of  the  Senate,  under  title  II,  .sec- 
tion 192,  and  others,  of  the  United  States 
Code,  as  well  as  any  other  appropriate 
provision  of  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  this  committee,  or  any 
other  with  the  responsibility  for  legisla- 
tive oversight  or  investigations  will  be 
useless  hereafter  to  the  U.S.  Senate  if 
this  challenge  to  its  authority  and  its 
jurisdiction  is  sustained. 

It  is  not  a  challenge  merely  to  the 
committee;  it  is  a  challenge  to  the  U.S. 
Senate.  It  is  a  defance  of  the  authority 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  investigate  and  de- 
termine the  facts,  through  this  commit- 
tee, which  has  the  overall  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility of  overseeing  the  expendi- 
tures of  moneys  by  Govermnent  agencies, 
and  of  investigating  riots,  crime,  and 
organized  criminal  activities. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  also  involved  a 
challenge  to  the  authority  of  the  sub- 
committee to  inquire  into  the  expendi- 
tures of  money  by  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  causes  of  riots, 
crime,  and  organized  criminal  activities. 
When  Congress  votes  expenditure  of  tax- 
payers dollars  it  has  a  right  and  a  need  to 
be  informed  whether  the  expenditure  of 
these  funds  is  proving  fruitful  or  waste- 
ful— whether  they  are  spent  in  accord- 


ance with  the  legislative  intent — to  de- 
termine "What  safeguards  or  legislation 
are  necessary  to  guard  the  proper  ex- 
penditure of  funds  and  to  prevent  waste. 

Mr.  President,  the  circumstances  in- 
volved here  indicate  .stiongly  that  Fed- 
eral funds  are  being  expended  .simply  to 
support  two  street  gangs  in  the  city  of 
Chicago.  That  is  the  primary  result  of 
the  expenditure.  It  is  al.so  .shown  that 
these  funds  are  being  expended  in  an 
attempt  to  buy  peace  between  two  law- 
less gangs  that  parade  the  streets  of 
Chicago  and  indulge  in  almost  every 
crime  that  is  known  in  the  statutes. 

The  i.ssue  Is:  Can  Congress  inquire 
into  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
to  ascertain  whether  they  are  being 
spent  for  lawful  and  legitimate  purposes 
and  for  purposes  for  which  Congress  ap- 
propriated the  money?  If  we  cannot  do 
that,  then  we  are  powerless  to  safeguard 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation  and  to  protect 
the  taxpayers  in  the  integrity  of  the  ex- 
Ijenditures  of  the  revenues  that  we  exact 
from  them. 

That  is  the  issue,  Mr.  Piesident.  and  I 
trust  the  Senate  will  uphold  its  Com- 
mittee and  subcommittee  in  the  action 
they  have  taken.  I  may  say  that  not  only 
did  the  subcommittee  unanimously  rec- 
ommend this  action,  but  it  has  been 
unanimously  approved  by  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations 

Mr.  PiTsident.  I  trust  that  the  Senate 
will  be  governed  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of   these  committees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
liort  will  be  received  and  printed  and 
the  resolution  will  be  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar: and.  under  the  lule,  the  lesolu- 
tion  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  iS.  Res  379 »  was 
placed  on  the  calendar  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  379 
Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate certify  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  of  the  United 
States  Senate  on  the  appearance  of  Jeff  Fort 
before  the  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee 
•  in  Investigations  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  on  July  9,  1968,  in 
Washington.  D.C,  at  which  he — 

( 1 )  refused  to  answer  one  question, 

(2)  refused  to  answer  any  and  all  ques- 
tions that  were  put  to  him  by  the  Sub- 
committee. 

(31  departed  the  hearing  without  leave, 
such  conduct  and  refusals  to  answer  ques- 
tions being  pertinent  to  the  subject  matter 
under  Inquiry,  together  with  all  the  facts 
in  connection  therewith,  under  the  seal  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  to  the  United  States 
.■attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  the 
end  that  the  said  Jeff  Fort  may  be  proceeded 
against  in  the  manner  .ind  form  provided 
bv  lav.-. 


EXECUTIVE    I^EPORTS    OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 

Tlie  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

Howard  J.  Samuels,  of  New  'Vork  to  be 
.Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admln- 
i.stration. 

By  Mr.  MOXRONEY.  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

■Victor  Frenkll,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Advisory  Board  for  the  Post  Office 
Department;  and 
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One  hundred  and  ninety-four  pottmaater 
nominations. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services: 

Robert  C.  Moot,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  report 
favorably  the  nominations  of  136  flas 
and  general  officers  in  the  Army  and 
Navy.  I  ask  that  these  names  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as 
follows ; 

Col.  Wilson  Marshall  Osteen.  Veterlnar\- 
Corps.  U.S.  Armv.  for  appointment  in  the 
Reguliir  Army  of  the  United  ^tates.  In  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general;  | 

Rear  Adm.  Bernard  M.  Strean,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  comma«ds  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving; 

Rear  Adm.  John  A.  Tvree.  Jr..  U.S.  Navy, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving; 

Brig.  Gen.  Andrew  Peach  RoUlns.  Jr.,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S.  Army) 
and  sundrv  other  officers,  for  temporary  ap- 
pointment'In  the  Army  of  the  United  States; 

and  ,  , 

Col.  Harold  Gregory  Moore.  Jr.,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant!  colonel.  U.S. 
Armyt.  and  sundry  other  officers,  for  tempo- 
rary appointment  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion. I  report  favorably  155  appointments 
in  the  Army  in  the  grade  af  major  and 
below,  1.835  appointments  and  promo- 
tions in  the  Air  Force  in  the  grade  of 
colonel  and  below,  and  2.459  promotions 
in  the  Na\'y  in  the  grade  of  captain  and 
below.  Since  tliese  names  have  already 
been  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk 
for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Robert  X.  Williams,  and  suxidry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  In  th»  Regtilar  Air 
Force; 

Douglas  W.  Blankenshlp.  and  sundry  other 
students  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps,  for  appointment  in  the  Reg- 
ular Air  Force; 

Gerhard  R.  Abendhoff.  and  sundry  other 
officers,  for  promotion  in  the  Regular  Air 
Force; 

David  A.  Clarice,  and  sundr#  other  persons, 
for  appointment  In  the  Regt.|ar  Army; 

Thomas  R.  Flnley.  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  in  th^  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States;  1 

John  H.  Acock,  Jr.,  and  sundry  other  dis- 
tinguished military  student*  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  pi  the  United 
States; 

Bobby  J.  Bulloch,  and  ^sundry  other 
scholarship  students,  for  app«ntment  In  the 
Reguliir  Army  of  the  UrUted^tates; 

Louise  Bareford.  and  sundlr  other  officers, 
for  promotion  in  the  U.S.  N 

Robert  J.  HoUerbach,  anff  sundry  other 
Midshipmen  (Naval  Acaden%),  for  assign- 
ment in  the  U.S.  Navy; 

Nicholas  R.  Rasmussen.  jpid  William  N. 
Steshko.  Jr..  Naval  Reserve  (^ficei's  Training 
Corps  candidates,  for  osslgnnient  in  the  U.S. 
Navy; 
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David  E.  Keeker  (clvlUan  college  graduate), 
for  assignment  In  the  U.S.  Navy;  and 

John  W.  Johnson  (Naval  Reserve  Officer) 
for  assignment  In  the  U.S.  Navy. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  MONRONEY : 

S.   3856.   A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Atmaran 
Harllal  Sonl  and  his  wife.  Ila  Atmaran  Sonl; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  BREWSTER: 

S.  3857.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hung  Chi 
Sheng,   and   Choi   Ping   Ylng;    to  the   Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  HART: 

S  3858.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harold  Ohly 
and  his  wife,  Anna  Maria  Ohly:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRUENING: 

S.  3859.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  aboriginal  land  claims  of  Alaska 
natives  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Grueninc  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  COTTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Macnt-son  I  : 

S.J.  Res.  192.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  protection  of  p.issengers  against  danger 
caused  by  the  hijacking  of  airplanes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cotton  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


S   3859— INTRODUCTION   OF   A   NEW 

ALASKA     NATIVE     LAND     CLAIMS 

BILL 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  fourth  time  during  the  90th  Con- 
gress, I  rise  to  introduce,  for  action  by 
the  Congress,  legislation  to  achieve  an 
equitable  settlement  of  the  long  overdue 
claims  of  Alaska  Indians,  Eskimos,  and 
Aleuts  to  land  in  Alaska. 

This  is  a  matter  which  has  been 
shamefully  delayed  and  which  should 
have  been  acted  upon  many  long  years 
ago.  The  issue  has  been  before  us 
for  84  years.  The  Organic  Act  of 
the  Territory  of  Alaska,  May  17,  1884 
'23  Stat.  24 1  included  a  provision  that 
the  natives  "shall  not  be  disturbed  in 
the  possession  of  any  lands  actually  in 
their  use  and  occupation  or  now  claimed 
by  them,  but  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  such  persons  may  acquire 
title  to  such  lands  is  reserved  for  future 
legislation  by  Congress." 

Similar  language  appeared  in  a  later 
act  estabhshing  a  civil  government  for 
Alaska  of  June  6,  1900  '31  Stat.  321). 
Despite  these  expressions  of  intent  that 
Congress  would  make  a  determination 
of  the  rights  of  Alaska  natives  to  land, 
this  has  not  ever  been  done.  At  the  time 
the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  was  passed  10 
years  ago,  the  matter  of  Alaska  native 
land  claims  was  again  not  resolved  and 
the  Statehood  Act  also  contained  lan- 
guage calling  upon  Congress  at  .some  fu- 
ture time  to  settle  this  issue.  Now  10 
years  have  passed  since  the  Statehood 
Act  and  we  are  still  without  a  satis- 
factory settlement  of  this  very  impor- 
tant question 


Since  the  State  of  Alaska  began  select- 
ing lands  to  which  it  is  entitled  under 
the  Statehood  Act.  the  Eskimos.  Indian.'^, 
and  Aleuts  of  my  State  have  become  very 
fearful  that  any  aboriginal  rights  they 
may  have  to  land  will  be  lost  unless  they 
are  firmly  established  before  the  State 
selects  the  103  million  acres  of  land  to 
which  it  is  entitled  by  the  Statehood  Act 
That  very  act  preserves  the  native.s 
claims  to  the  land. 

It  was  not  until  June  of  1967  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  finally  pre- 
sented Congress  with  its  recommenda- 
tion as  to  legislation  which  should  be 
enacted.  In  my  view  the  Department 
should  have  been  prepared  to  .submit  a 
legislative  proposal  to  settle  the  native 
land  claims  at  the  time  it  instituted  the 
policy  of  recognizing  the  existence  ol 
native  protests  to  State  selections.  How- 
ever, this  was  delayed  by  internal  di.'^- 
agreement  within  the  Department  and 
so  it  was  only  a  little  over  a  year  ago  that 
we  had  a  formal  .statement  from  the  Sec- 
retai-y  of  the  Interior  as  to  the  position 
of  that  Department  on  this  matter. 

On  June  16.  1967,  I  introduced  the 
Secretary's  first  proposal,  S.  1964. 

This  legislation  was  not  at  all  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Alaska  natives  and  the  or- 
ganizations representing  them.  Nor  was 
it  to  me. 

Therefore,  at  the  request  of  the  Alaska 
Federation  of  Natives  I  introduced  on 
JiUie  26.  1967,  a  bill  these  groups  recom- 
mended. This  was  S.  2020.  a  bill  which 
would  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the  court 
of  claims  to  determine  rights  of  Alaska 
natives  to  land.  That  measure  went  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  where 
no  action  has  been  taken.  A  similar 
measure  in  somewhat  different  form  was 
introduced.  S.  2690,  by  my  colleague. 
Senator  E.  L.  "Bob  "  Bartlett  on  Novem- 
ber 22.  1967.  Upon  further  consideration 
this  approach  was  decided  to  be  unsatis- 
factory to  the  native  groups  because  ol 
the  lengthy  delays  involved  in  such  ." 
procedure.  For  example,  more  than  30 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  Tlingit  and 
Haida  Indians  obtained  jurisdictional 
legislation  and  oiily  this  year  has  the 
court  of  claims  finally  rendered  its  deci- 
sion in  this  case. 

After  careful  study  of  the  various  pro- 
posals which  were  before  Congress  dur- 
ing the  first  session  of  this  Congress. 
Gov.  Walter  J.  Hickel,  of  Alaska,  es- 
tablished a  special  task  force  composed 
of  representatives  of  native  proups  and 
of  the  State  administration  to  draft  a 
bill  which  would  be  fully  satisfactory  to 
these  parties.  The  meetings  of  this  task 
force  were  attended  by  a  representative 
of  the  Secretarj'  of  the  Interior  and  it 
wEis  the  understanding  of  those  who  par- 
ticipated that  Secretary  Udall  was  in 
agreement  with  the  principles  of  S.  2906. 
the  bill  drafted  by  Governor  Hickel's 
task  force  which  I  introduced  on  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year.  It  was  a  good  bill,  and 
I  was  prepared  to  support  it. 

On  February  9,  10,  and  11,  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
held  hearings  at  Anchorage.  Alaska,  on 
legislation  to  settle  the  Alaska  native 
land  claims.  Testimony  at  these  hearings 
was  directed  particularly  to  the  task 
force  bill.  S.  2906. 

Unfortunately,   the   Secretary  of  the 
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Interior  failed  to  present  views  on  S. 
2906  at  the  time  of  the  hearings  at  An- 
chorage and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  had  no  way 
of  knowing  that  the  Department  was 
strongly  opposed  to  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant provisions  of  the  legislation.  In- 
deed, a  proposal  advanced  by  the  Sec- 
retary Irimself  for  use  of  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  revenues  for  payment  of  com- 
pensation for  land  claims  was  included  m 
the  measure.  It  was  therefore  naturally 
assumed  that  the  measure  had  admin- 
l.stration  support. 

It  was  not  until  April  30.  nearly  3 
months  after  the  hearings  at  Anchorage, 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  finally 
made  known  his  views  on  the  legislation 
desired  by  the  Alaska  natives  and  made 
it  clear  that  he  was  opposed,  rhe  Secre- 
tary at  that  time  recommended  still  an- 
other bill,  which  was  introduced  as  S. 
3586  by  Chaii-man  Jackson  of  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

The  native  groups,  however,  are 
strongly  opposed  to  this  bill  and  ex- 
pressed their  objections  at  hearings  on 
the  legislation  held  by  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  on 
June  11  and  by  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  on  July  12. 
They  have,  therefore,  produced  another 
bill,  which  I  introduce  today. 

A  major  objection  of  the  native  people 
to  the  latest  recommendation  of  the  Sec- 
retary' of  the  Interior  is  that  the  cash 
l^ayment  for  extinction  of  native  title 
would  be  Imiited  to  a  totally  inadequate 
sum  of  $180  million  or  $3,000  per  iierson 
or  whichever  is  the  lesser.  This  recom- 
mendation wholly  fails  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  very  serious  economic  jDrob- 
lems  existing  in  Alaska,  especially  for 
the  natives  of  Alaska.  The  Alaskan  na- 
tives, poorer  than  any  other  society  of 
jjeople  in  the  United  States,  must  have 
the  benefit  of  a  massive  economic  devel- 
opment effort  to  supply  adequate  hous- 
ing, necessary  health  care,  adequate  com- 
munity facilities,  job  opportunities,  and 
all  the  benefits  of  our  economic  system 
necessary  to  progress  and  elimination  of 
lX)verty  as  well  as  a  decent  habitat.  We 
must  visualize  a  prog7"am  similar  to  that 
undertaken  in  Appalachia  directed  at  the 
special  and  even  graver  problems  faced 
by  Alaska's  natives.  This  will  require  a 
more  generous  appropriation  by  far  than 
the  $180  million  recommended  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  a  larger 
area  of  land. 

We  have  a  .situation  in  western  Alaska 
of  extreme  poverty.  Its  people  have  been 
referred  to  as  living  in  the  stone  age.  The 
closest  parallel  elsewhere  in  the  Union  is 
as  I  have  stated  in  Appalachia.  There 
are  villages  in  which  the  housing  is  of  the 
lowest  possible  standards.  No  plumbing, 
no  .sewage  disposal,  no  runnin.c:  water, 
no  economy,  a  diminishing  food  supply 
as  the  formerly  abimdant  fish  and  game 
steadily  dwindles. 

Now.  I  visualize  that  if  this  program  is 
to  work,  an  economy  would  be  built  up, 
there  would  be  adequate  hoiusinT,  there 
''ould  be  better  community  facilities. 
There  would  be  industry  and  training  for 
etnplojTnent  in  industry.  I  do  not  see  how 
that  can  be  done  on  the  basis  of  S3.000 
per  person.  If  in  the  land  that  is  given 


under  this  act  and  oil  and  minerals  are 
found  the  community  in  which  this  took 
place  would  have  its  problems  pretty  well 
solved.  But  what  about  other  communi- 
ties in  which  there  is  no  such  finding?  I 
think  this  is  a  very  serious  problem  which 
much  be  faced  if  what  is  exjxicted  to  be 
a  final  settlement  of  Alaska's  native 
claims  is  to  bring  these  disadvantaged 
citizens  into  equality  with  their  fellow 
Americans. 

I  visualize  this  program  as  recon- 
.structing  the  entire  area,  rausinu  the 
standard  of  living,  establishing  commu- 
nity facilities,  housing,  educational  fa- 
cilities, job  opportunties.  and  creating 
an  adequate  economy  above  the  pre.sent 
low  levels  of  subsLstcnce  supplemented  by 
relief  payments. 

There  is  also  a  very  substantial  feeling 
among  the  native  groups — which  their 
spokesmen  voiced  at  the  recent  hear- 
ings— that  they  wi.sh  to  ,t;et  out  from 
under  the  control  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  It  .'^eems  to  me  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  justification  for  that 
feeling.  The  Department  has  been  in 
control  of  the  destinies  of  the  native  peo- 
ple for  100  years  and  this  group  lias  cer- 
tainly made  less  progress  under  that 
control  than  any  other  of  our  ethnic 
L' roups.  I  think  this  is  a  fact  that  is  pretty 
generally  leco.anized.  Other  ethnic 
minority  groups  of  the  United  States 
have  come  to  our  shores  to  escape  the 
conditions  of  the  Old  World,  and  in  a 
generation,  these  minorities  have  risen 
to  the  top  economically,  .socially  and  po- 
litically. That  has  not  been  ii-ue  of  the 
natives,  and  a  good  many  of  them  leei, 
and  it  is  a  feeling  that  I  share,  that  there 
l:as  been  too  much  paternalism  and  too 
much  restriction  and  not  enough  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  of  action  given  lo 
the  native  people  themselves  under  this 
control. 

Although  it  is  very  late  in  this  session 
of  Congress,  and  because  of  the  delays 
incidental  to  changing  approaches,  there 
is  little  likelihood  of  action  on  this 
measure  in  this  Congress.  I  am  introduc- 
ing the  bill  that  it  may  be  studied  and 
the  vie\^•s  of  the  native  groups  of  Alaska 
receive  attention,  and  so  that  we  may 
proceed  with  action  promptly  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  Conrress  in  January. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  at  analysis  of  this  bill 
prepared  by  attorneys  for  the  native 
.croups  and  that  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  analysis  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  bill  'S.  3859^  to  provide  for  the 
.'settlement  of  aboriginal  land  claims  of 
Alaska  natives  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Grl'fnixg.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3859 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1968." 


DEFINmONS 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the 
term — 

(a)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior; 

(b)  "Commission"  means  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Commission,  established  pursuant  to 
this  Act; 

(c)  "Native"  means  nn  Alaska  Indian.  Es- 
kimo, or  Aleut  of  at  least  one-fourth  degree 
Alaska  Indian,  Eskimo,  or  Aleut  blood,  or  a 
combination  thereof,  excluding  Tslmshlan 
Indian  blood,  or  a  person  of  Native  ancestry 
who  is  regarded  as  Native  by  the  Native 
group  In  which  he  clalnts  enrollment  and 
whose  father  or  mother  was  regarded  as  Na- 
tive by  a  Native  group;  and  adoption  of  a 
Native  by  a  person  who  Is  not  a  Native  shall 
not  affect  his  status  as  a  Native:  and  com- 
posed of  twenty-five  or  more  Natives  incor- 
por.ated  '.inder  the  laws  of  Alaska  or  under 
25  U.S.C.  477  and  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

Sec  3.  Congress  finds  ;ind  decl.-ires  that 
there  is  an  immediate  need  for  a  lair  and 
just  settlement  of  land  claims  by  Natives  of 
Alaska,  and  that  a  fair  and  Just  settlement 
should  provide  for  (a)  a  (.'rant  to  each  Na- 
tive group  of  title  to  their  present  village 
sites,  and  to  additional  lands  that  will  be 
needed  to  provide  lor  reasonable  community 
expansion  and  to  provide  for  future  eco- 
nomic and  social  requirements,  (b)  a  reason- 
able payment  to  Native  groups  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enhancing  their  present  and  future 
welfare,  and  (c)  exclusive  Native  hunting, 
fishing,  trapping,  and  berryplcklug  on  Fed- 
eral lands  not  granted  to  the  Native  groups. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  lor 
such  .<:ettlement. 

DECLARATION    OF    SETTLEMENT 

Sec  4  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
regarded  as  full  and  final  settlement  of  any 
and  all  claims  .-igalnst  the  United  States 
based  upon  aboriginal  right,  title,  use.  or  oc- 
cupancy of  lands  in  Alaska  by  Natives,  in- 
cluding claims  pending  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  that  are  based  on  such 
aboriginal  right,  title,  use  or  occupancy  In 
which  a  final  Judgment  has  not  been  entered 
on  the  date  of  this  Act  Such  claims  bhall 
be  dismissed  by  the  Commission. 

GRANT    OF    LANDS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary,  upon  his  own 
initiative  and  without  application,  is  au- 
thorized to  grant  to  each  Native  group,  sub- 
ject to  valid  existing  rights.  (1)  title  to  the 
village  site  or  sites  now  occupied  by  such 
group,  and  (2)  title  to  such  additional  lands 
in  the  general  vicinity  which,  In  his  Judg- 
ment, would  provide  for  reasonable  commu- 
nity expansion  or  provide  for  the  fulflllnient 
of  future  economic  and  social  requirements 
of  the  group,  taking  Into  account  such  fac- 
tors as  population,  economic  resources,  iradl- 
tional  way  of  life,  and  the  nature  and  \alue 
of  the  lands.  Such  grant  may  include  non- 
contiguous lands  such  as  lands  that  are  used 
and  occupied  by  the  Native.s  for.  or  which  are 
suitable  for  use  for.  burial  grounds,  air- 
fields, water  supply,  village  sites,  industrial 
.•-ites.  agriculture,  grazing,  recreation,  ntlncral 
extraction,  hunting  and  fishing  camps,  and 
clock,  cannery,  or  boat-launching  sues  In 
'he  case  of  Native  \illages  In  locations  where 
suiliclent  lands  In  Federal  ownership  are  not 
;n'allable  In  the  general  vicinity  to  permit  the 
grant  of  all  of  the  additional  lands  contem- 
plated by  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall 
grant  other  lands  in  lieu  thereof  subject  to 
the  same  conditions  and  limitations  that  ap- 
ply to  grants  of  land  within  the  general 
vicinity  of  a  vUlage.  but  such  in  lieu  grants 
shall  not  Include  land  withdrawn  for  pur- 
poses unrelated  to  Native  use  or  the  adminis- 
tration of  Native  affairs. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  grant,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, forty  million  acres  under  this  section 
to  aU  Native  groups,  and  the  grant  of  land 
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to  any  one  Native  group  fhall  not  be  lew 
than  five  hundred  acres  ph  person  on  the 
rolls  of  the  Native  group,  provided  that  li 
the  aggregate  grant  shall  »ot  be  ^^^^^^f 
and  to  provide  each  Native  group  with  live 
hundred  acres  per  person,  thabilnlmum  grant 
to  each  Native  group  shall  !be  reduced  pro 

"*?c?  A  grant  of  land  to  a  Nattve  group  under 
this  section  shall  not  include  lands  within 
the  National  Park  System  or  Ifcnds  withdrawn 
for  defense  purposes  other  thun  lands  wUhln 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Nuflnber  4.  A  grant 
of  lands  In  withdrawal  areas  ^hall  revoke  the 
withdrawal  pro  tanto. 

(d)  Prior  to  making  a  gramt,  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  the  Native  group  and  give 
It  reasonable  opportunity  to  nominate  lands 
for  inclusion  in  the  grant. 

RESERVATIONS    AND    R«SERVES 

SEC  6  (a)  The  areas  or  lapids  and  waters 
heretofore  reserved  and  set  »slde  by  Execu- 
tive or  secretarial  order  for  Mutlve  use  or  for 
administration  of  Native  a«alrs.  Including 
those  created  under  authority  of  the  Act  oi 
May  31  1938  (52  Stet.  593)  are  hereby  grant- 
ed subject  to  any  valid  existing  rights  of  non- 
Natives,  to  the  Native  group  using  or  oc- 
cupying the  land  on  the  date  of  enactment 

of  this  Act.  

(h)  To  the  extent  any  area  granted  under 
subsection  (a Ms  smaller  than  the  area  that 
could  have  been  granted  to  the  Native  proiip 
under  the  terms  of  section  5  of  this  Act.  ad- 
ditional lands  may  be  granted  to  the  Native 
CTOup  by  the  Secretary',  subject  to  the  same 
conditions  and  limitations  that  apply  to 
grants  under  section  5.  j  ^         .,, 

I  c  I  A  grant  of  lands  and  waters  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  include  all  mineral  interests 
therein.  ' 

ADMINISTRATION  UNDER  PUBtiC  LAND  LAWS 

Sec  7  lai  As  soon  as  possible  after  the 
riaie  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  withdraw 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  from  all 
forms  of  appropriation  under  any  of  the 
public  land  laws.  Including  -without  llmlta- 
ilon  selection  by  the  State  of  Alaska  under 
the  Statehood  Act  of  July  7.  1958  (72  Stat. 
3191  any  lands  which  he  believes  may  be 
sublect  to  grant  to  a  Native  group  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  but  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  twen- 
tv  million  acres.  Such  withdrawals  shall  be 
revoked  as  rapidly  as  grants  to  Native  groups 
permit  A  Stale  selection  of  lands  that  are 
withdrawn  shall  not  be  approved,  regardless 
of  whether  the  selection  was  Initiated  before 
or  after  the  withdrawal,  untjl  the  withdraw- 
al Is  revoked. 

(bi  A  Native  claim  based  on  use  and  oc- 
cupancy of  unwlthdrawn  laiid  shall  not  be 
the  basis  for  the  rejection  of  State  selections 
or  other  applications  or  cljiims  under  the 
public  land  laws  1 

(ci  Either  before  wlthdrliwing  lands  un- 
der this  section  or  before  gjjantlng  a  patent 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  of  defense  with  re- 
spect to  the  effect  of  the  withdrawal  or  grant 
on  the  securltv  of  the  United  States  and 
shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture with  respect  to  the  effect  oi  a  grant 
of  natior  il  forest  lands. 

(di  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
rights  of  Natives  as  citizens  to  acquire  nub- 
ile lands  of  the  United  States  under  the 
Native  Allotment  Act  of  May  17,  1906  (34 
Stat.  197 1,  as  amended  (48  U  S.C.  357 >,  or 
the  provisions  of  other  applicable  statutes. 
lei  Lands  granted  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall,  so  long  as  the  fee  thefein  remains  not 
subject  to  State  or  local  taxes  on  real  estate, 
continue  to  be  regarded  as  public  lands  for 
the  purpose  of  computing  Uie  Federal  share 
of  anv  highway  project  punsup.nt  to  title  23 
of  the  United  States  Code,  as  amended  and 
supplemented,  and  so  long  as  there  are  also 
no  revenues  from  lands,  continue  to  receive 
forest  fire  protection  service*  from  the  United 
States  at  no  cost. 
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(f)  Any  lands  granted  in  fee  or  in  truat 
undeo-  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  right 
of  the  Secretary  to  issue  and  enforce  for  the 
protection  of  migratory  birds  regulation*  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Mi- 
gratory Bird  Treaty  Act.  ;«  amended. 

(g)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
any  grant  of  land  under- this  Act  subject  to 
easements  tor  any  public  u.se.  l>eneflt,  or 
purpose.  Including  easements  for  the  admln- 
istraUon    and    uUUzatlon    of    any    Federal 

lands.  ^       ^      ^.  , 

(h)  Prior  to  conveyance  of  land  under  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  have  Its  exterior 
boundaries  surveyed.  Tills  requirement  for 
survey  shall  be  satisfied  without  continuous 
marking  of  the  line,  but  by  establUhment 
of  monuments  along  all  the  boundaries,  ex- 
cept meander  ootu^s.  by  electronic  meisure- 
ment  or  other  means,  at  intervals  of  not 
more  than  six  thousand  feet,  or  by  extension 
of  the  rectangular  system  of  surveys  over  the 
areas  conveyed.  Conveyances  of  surveyed 
lands  shall  be  In  accordance  with  the  plats 
of  survey,  and  those  for  unsurveyed  lands 
shall,  following  survey,  be  so  conformed. 

TRUSTS.   DISPOSITION 

Sec  8.  ( a  I  Title  to  land  or  moneys  granted 
under  this  Act  to  a  Native  group  shall  be 
held,  at  Its  option,  by  the  Native  group  or 
by  a  trustee  for  the  Native  group,  selected  by 
the  Native  group,  which  shall  be  limited  to 
the  Alaska  Native  Economic  Improvement 
Corporation,  the  appropriate  regional  cor- 
poration or  a  board  composed  of  three  or 
more  individual  trustees  .ipproved  ijy  the 
Commission.  The  term  of  such  a  trust  shall 
not  exceed  twenty-nve  years,  and  when  the 
trust  expires,  the  corpus  of  the  trvist  shall 
vest  In  the  Native  group. 

(b)  A  trustee  sha.ll  Ixave  the  powers  and 
duties  set  forth  in  the  trust  instrtiment  be- 
tween the  Native  group  and  the  trustee, 
which  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  Alaska 
governing  organization  of  native  group  cor- 
porations and  the  execution  of  trusts. 

(C)  In  the  disposal  of  any  tract  of  land 
the  Native  group  or  trustee  shall  give  a  right 
of  first  refusal  to  the  occupant  thereof.  The 
title  to  land  conveyed  by  the  trustee  to  a 
Native  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  1  of  the  Act  of  May  25.  1926  (44 
Stat.  729:  48  U.S.C.  355a).  with  respect  to 
lands  conveyed  to  Natives  in  townsites  estab- 
lished under  section  11  of  the  Act  of  March 
3  1891  (26  Stat.  1099;  48  U.S.C.  355  > ,  as  sup- 
plemented by  the  Act  of  February  26.  1948 
iG2  Stat.  35;  48  U.S.C.  355ei.  The  Native 
group  or  trustee  may  convey  without  com- 
pensation to  private  religious,  charitable,  or 
educational  institutions  or  organizations  any 
land  occupied  bv  buildings  or  facilities 
owned  bv  them  on  the  date  the  Native  group 
receives  title  or  the  trust  is  established. 

MINERALS 

Sec.  9.  All  mineral  interests  in  lands 
^ranted  to  a  Native  group  pursuant  to  section 
,^  ,)r  section  6  of  this  Act  shall  be  conveyed  by 
the  Secretarv,  subject  to  v.Uid  existing  rights 
of  any  non-Native,  to  the  appropriate  regional 
corporation,  established  pursuant  to  section 
10  of  this  Act.  Three-fourths  of  all  revenues 
received  bv  the  regional  corporation  in  the 
administration  of  such  mineral  interests  shall 
be  paid  to  such  Native  group,  and  one-fifth 
ph.iU  be  retained  by  the  regional  corporation 
for  corporate  purposes.  The  balance  shall  be 
paid  to  the  Alaska  Native  Economic  Improve- 
ment Corporation.  When  the  regional  cor- 
poration Is  dissolved,  or  when  so  provided  by 
Act  of  Congress,  such  mineral  interests  shall 
be  conveyed  to  the  Native  group. 

NATIVE    ECONOMIC    IMPROVEMENT   CORPORATIONS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  arrange 
for  Incorporation  under  the  laws  of  Alaska 
(.f  a  single  statewide  Alaska  Native  EcononUc 
Improvement  Corporation  and  nine  regional 
Native  economic  improvement  corporations, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  "corporations,"  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  economic   oppor- 


tunltv  for  the  Natives  and  their  descendants 
The  corporate  charter  or  other  organization 
documents  shall  provide  for  election  of  a 
Board  of  Directors  by  the  shareholders  on  .i 
basis  which  the  Conunisslon  determines  wii: 
assure  adequate  representation  of  all  such 
shareholders;  for  appointment  by  the  Boaril 
of  a  President  who  shall  be  responsible  for 
carrying  out  the  corporation's  functions  In  a 
businesslike  manner  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  and  the  policies  and  direc- 
tives of  the  Board,  and  for  appointment  of 
such  other  offices  as  the  Board  deems  de- 
sirable: and  for  employment  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  corporation's  other  agents  and 
employees. 

(b)  The  corporations.  In  accordance  wit;i 
.such  standards  as  the  Commission  estab- 
lished by  this  Act  may  from  time  to  time  pre- 
scribe, shall  be  given  authority,  among  other 
things  to — 

1 1 )  initiate  and  coordinate  the  preparation 
of  long-range  economic  development  pro- 
grams for  the  Natives  and  their  descendants; 

(2)  foster  or  undertake  surveys  and  stud- 
ies to  provide  data  required  for  the  prepar  i- 
tlon  of  specific  plans  and  programs  at  devel- 
opment; 

(3)  Invest  in  or  promote  private  invest- 
ment enterprises  or  activities  which  will  im- 
prove the  economic  status  of  Natives  and 
their  descendants: 

(4)  develop,  establish.  op>erate.  and  maln- 
um  various  business  enterprises  or  inven 
in  such  enterprises  to  develop,  improve,  and 
utilize  skills  and  capabilities  of  the  Natives 
and  their  descendants: 

(5)  make  loans  to  Natives  and  their  de- 
scendants on  reasonable  terms  and  condi- 
tions to  finance  plant  construction,  recon- 
struction, conversion,  or  expansion,  the  .ic- 
c'Uisitlon  of  equipment,  facilities,  machinery 
supplies,  or  materials,  and  for  any  other  pur- 
pose that  will  promote  economic  development 
for  the  Natives  and  their  descendants; 

(6)  make  grants  to  Native  groups  for  the 
development  and  operation  and  maintenance 
of  projects  which  will  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  Natives  and  their  descendants;  and 

(7)  lease  competitively,  in  accordance  with 
sound  conservation  principles  and  practices, 
the  minerals  held  by  the  regional  corporation, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Alaska  Native 
Economic  Improvement  Corporation. 

(c)  The  corporations  shall  not  be  regarded 
as  instrumenuiltles  of  the  United  States  lor 
any  purpose,  and  the  United  States  shall  not 
be  responsible  for  the  corporations'  actions 
or  debts.  Tlie  members  of  the  Boards,  the 
managers,  and  the  other  officers,  agents,  ana 
employees  of  the  corporations  shall  not  he 
regarded  as  Federal  employees  for  any  pur- 
pose 

(d)  The  corporations  shall  maintain  com- 
plete and  accurate  books  of  account  and  rec- 
ords which  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Commis- 
sion periodically.  The  Commission  shall  pe- 
riodically report  to  the  Congress,  at  not  less 
than  three  year  intervals,  on  the  activities 
and  financial  condition  of  the  corporations. 

TAXATION 

SEC.  11.  SO  long  as  the  !ands  granted  to  n 
Native  group  by  this  Act  are  held  by  :•. 
trustee  or  a  Native  group  and  so  long  as  the 
minerals  conveyed  to  the  corporations  are 
retained  by  the  corporations,  such  land  and 
minerals  shall  not  be  subject  to  State  or 
local  taxes  upon  real  estate.  Rents,  issues, 
profits,  royalties,  and  other  revenues  or  pro- 
ceeds derived  from  such  lands  by  a  Native 
or  his  descendants  or  a  person  other  than 
the  Native  groups  and  the  corporations  shall 
be  subject  to  Federal  and  State  or  local  tax 
laws  Payments  made  under  section  14  of  this 
Act  or  under  any  State  act  shall  not  he 
taxed  to  the  Native  group,  or  the  corpora- 
tions. Leasehold  or  other  interests  in  such 
lands  held  by  non-Natives  may  be  taxed  a.-; 
provided  by  State  law  No  part  of  any  per 
capita  distribution  of  funds  granted  to  n 
Native   group   under  section   14  of  this  Act 
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or  of  mineral  revenues  paid  to  a  Native  group 
by  the  corporations  under  section  9  of  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  In- 
come tax. 

ENROLLMENT 

Sec.  12.  The  Commission  shall  prepare  a 
roll  of  Natives  living  on  the  date  of  this 
Act.  and  a  roster  of  Native  groups  eligible  to 
receive  any  grant  under  this  Act.  Before  any 
roster  or  roll  is  finally  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission, it  shall  be  published  in  such  manner 
as  it  shall  find  to  be  practicable,  and  an 
opportunity  shall  be  given  to  lodge  protests 
thereto  The  Commission's  findings  shall  be 
conclusive  The  roll  shall  show  the  Native 
group  and  region  to  which  each  Native  be- 
longs. Each  Native  shall  be  affored  an 
opportunity  to  be  enrolled  in  the  group 
among  which  or  nearest  which  he  resides  or 
in  the  group  from  which  he  or  an  ancestor 
rame.  under  regulations  issued  by  the 
Commission 

ABORIGINAL    USE 

Sec.  13.  The  Secretary  may.  with  the  con- 
■  urrence  of  the  head  of  the  agency  admin- 
istering the  land,  issue  permits  to  Natives  in 
.\laska  giving  them  the  exclusive  privilege 
lor  not  more  than  fifty  years  from  the  date 
of  this  Act  to  hunt,  fish,  trap,  and  pick  ber- 
ries. In  accordance  with  applicable  State  and 
Federal  laws  and  regulations,  on  any  land  in 
.\laska  that  is  owned  by  the  United  States. 
.such  permit  shall  not  preclude  other  uses  of 
'he  land,  and  shall  terminate  if  the  land  Is 
patented  or  leased.  Any  patent  or  lease  here- 
.ifler  issued  for  such  land  pursuant  to  the 
.Maska  Statehood  Act,  or  the  public  land, 
mining,  or  mineral  leasing  laws,  shall  re- 
erve  to  the  United  States  for  fifty  years 
:r-om  the  date  of  this  Act  the  right  to  Issue 
to  Natives  nonexclusive  hunting,  fishing, 
trapping,  and   berryplcking  permits. 

GRANTS    OF     MONEY 

Sec.  14.  (a)  In  lieu  of  according  the  Natives 
any  right  to  recover  compensation  for  the 
extinguishment  of  aboriginal  title,  there  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  and  deposited 
in  a  special  account  in  the  United  States 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Natives  a  sum 
computed  and  appropriated  as  follows:  The 
lesser  of  (1)  $10,000  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  names  appearing  on  the  roll  prepared 
pursuant  to  section  12  of  this  Act.  or  (2) 
$500,000,000  shall  be  apportioned  75  per 
centum  among  the  Native  groups  and  twenty 
per  centum  among  the  regional  corporations 
on  the  basis  of  the  relative  number  of  en- 
rolled Natives  in  each  group  and  from  each 
region,  and  five  per  centum  to  the  Alaska 
Native  Economic  Improvement  Corporation. 
The  amount  of  the  net  Judgment  awarded  to 
the  Tllnglt  and  Halda  Indians  in  Court  of 
Claims  docket  numbered  47900.  after  payment 
of  attorney  fees  and  litigation  expenses,  shall 
then  be  deducted  from  the  apportionment  to 
the  various  regional  corporations  on  the  basis 
of  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  Tlingit  and 
Halda  Indians  initally  enrolled  In  each  region 
to  the  total  number  of  Tllnglt  and  Halda 
Indians  enrolled  in  all  regions  and  the  funds 
deducted  shall  be  reapportioned  to  the  Alaska 
Native  Economic  Improvement  Corporation. 
Sj^O.OOO.OOO  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
ai.d  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  groups  and 
corporations  in  the  special  .account  (luring 
fiscal  year  1971.  ind  the  balance  Is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  and  deposited  In  the 
special  account  in  equal  installments  of 
$53,000,000  in  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  until 
the  total  sum  has  been  deposited.  Deposits 
shall  earn  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per 
centum  per  annum  from  the  date  of  deposit, 
b)  Each  year  the  Secretary  shall  make 
av.iliable  to  each  Native  group  and  regional 
corporation  the  money  In  the  special  account 
credited  to  it.  including  accrued  interest 
thereon,  and  the  money  may  be  advanced,  ex- 
pended, invested,  or  reinvested  for  any  pur- 
pose that  Is  authorized  by  the  governing  body 
rf  the  Native  group  or  the  regional  corpora- 
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tlon  and  approved  by  the  commission.  The 
remaining  5  per  centum  and  the  funds  re- 
apportioned from  regional  corporations  pur- 
suant to  subsection  ( b  t  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Alaska  Native  Economic  Improvement  Cor- 
poration. 

ALASKA    NATIVE    COMMISSION 

,Sec.  15.  The  President  shall  appoint,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  an 
Alaska  Native  Commission  of  five  members 
who  shall  serve  for  five  year  overlapping 
terms.  The  members  shall  have  been  resi- 
dents of  Alaska  for  one  or  more  years  preced- 
ing appointment  and  at  least  three  members 
shall  be  Alaska  Natives  or  descendants  of 
Alaska  Natives.  The  Commission  shall  be  In- 
dependent and  shall  have  the  duties  and 
powers  prescribed  in  this  Act.  and,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  President,  the  duties  and 
powers  delegated  by  State  law.  The  presi- 
dent shall  also  prescribe  the  compensation 
to  be  paid  to  the  members  and  shall  provide 
for  payment  of  Commission  expenses,  includ- 
ing employment  of  necessary  personnel.  The 
Commission  may  utilize,  with  or  without  re- 
imbursement, personnel  and  facilities  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  assist  the  Com- 
mission in  carrying  out  its  functions.  The 
President  may  terminate  the  Commission 
when  In  his  Judgment  It  Is  no  longer  needed. 

ATTORNEYS    FEES 

Sec.  16  The  fees  of  attorneys  for  services 
rendered  relating  to  the  settlement  of  land 
claims  by  Native  groups  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  the 
standards  and  limitations  established  in  25 
U.S.C.  70  n.  and  the  fees  determined  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  paid  from  the  appropria- 
tions authorized  by  this  Act. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  17.  (a I  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessarv-  to 
defray  the  costs  of  the  survey  and  conveyance 
of  lands  under  this  Act.  Either  directly  by  the 
Secretary  or  by  contract,  and  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Commission,  pay  attorney's 
fees,  and  carry  out  other  functions  author- 
ized by  this  Act.  Such  sums  shall  be  available 
until  expended. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  pay  all  reasonable  attorneys'  fees 
and  expenses  actually  Incurred  by  any  Native 
or  Native  group,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, In  connection  with  any  claims  pending 
before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  which  are  dis- 
missed pursuant  to  section  4  of  this  Act. 

(c)  At  the  beginning  of  each  Congress  the 
Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  President  of  the  Senate  the 
grants  of  land  made  under  this  Act  and  an 
estimate  of  the  time  needed  to  complete  the 
grants.  The  reporting  may  be  discontinued 
when  the  grants  are  substantially  completed. 

REPEAL 

Sec.  18.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  May  25,  1926 
(44  Stat.  630:  48  U.S.C.  335c).  Is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Tlie  analysis,  presented  by  Mr.  Gruen- 
iNG,  i.s  as  follows: 

commentary    on    the    revised    substitute 
Proposed    by    the    Alaska   Federation    of 
Natives  to  Secretary  Udall's  Proposal  of 
April    30,    1968.    for    Settlement    of    the 
Alaska  Native  Land  Claims 
The  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  reviewed 
the  latest  proposal  of  Secretary  Udall  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Alaska  Native  Land  Claims 
and   prepared   a   substitute   which   was   pre- 
sented  to   the   Senate   Interior   and    Insular 
Affairs  Committee  at  its  hearing  on  July  12. 
This  has  now  been  revised  In  light  of  com- 
ments and   suggestions  made  In  the  course 
of  hearings  by  the  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittee*. The  revi-sed  substitute  Includes  the 
amendments  necessary  to  make  the  proposal 


acceptable  to  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Na- 
tives. 

The  AFN  continues  to  sui)port  S.  2906 
(HR.  150491,  the  bill  prepared  by  Governor 
Hlckel's  Task  Force.  Political  realities,  how- 
ever, make  It  clear  some  accommodation 
must  be  made  to  meet  objections  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  government.  The  re- 
vised Suljstitute  prepared  by  the  AFN  is  in- 
tended to  Include  the  key  provisions  which 
the  AFN  believes  are  necessary  for  a  fair  and 
acceptable  settlement  of  the  land  claims  of 
.Maska  Natives.  The  following  comments  are 
directed  to  specific  provisions  of  the  latest 
Administration  bill : 

Section  2(b). — Two  changes  are  suggested. 
First  the  Task  Force  desired  to  extend  bene- 
fits of  the  settlement  to  Alaska  Natives  who 
are  adopted  by  non-natives.  Without  appro- 
priate language,  such  persons  would  jirob- 
ably  not  be  Included  on  the  rolls. 

Second,  there  are  many  natives  who  are 
uncertain  of  their  blood  lines  but  they  are 
regarded  by  their  people  as  natives.  The  most 
striking  example  are  the  Aleut  people  who 
have  been  in  contact  with  white  men  for 
hundreds  of  years.  The  projiosed  amend- 
ment permits  a  jierson  of  Native  ancestry  to 
be  included  in  the  absence  of  proof  as  to 
minimum  blood  quantum  and  even  if  the 
blood  quantum  Is  known  to  be  le.ss  than  one- 
quarter  native,  provided  such  person  and  at 
least  one  parent  Is  regarded  as  Native. 

The  AFN  has  no  strong  opinion  on  blood 
quantum.  Under  the  Task  Force  bill  one- 
quarter  blood  was  included  as  a  requirement 
largely  in  the  belief  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  desired  it.  and  also  to  avoid 
undue  inflation  of  the  rolls  However,  the 
task  force  proposal.  S.  2906  H  R.  15049.  per- 
mits benefits  to  be  extended  to  persons  of  '.ess 
than  one-quarter  blood  in  a  manner  .some- 
what similar  to  such  provisions  in  Section 
10  of  this  bill. 

Section  2(c).-  The  AFN  endorses  increas- 
ing the  responsiuility  of  the  .'Vl.iska  Native 
Commission  and  a  number  of  amendment/ 
are  made  to  do  this  Including  assignment  of 
functions  to  the  Commission  rather  than  thij 
Secretary  of  Interior. 

A  concept  basic  to  the  AFN  plan  Is  thf.t 
all  native  groups  would  be  required  to  ir- 
corporate  either  federal  or  state  law.  Native 
groups  incorporated  under  AS  38.30.190  will 
be  Incorporated  as  business  corporations,  pro- 
viding a  mechanism  for  ownership  of  shares 
in  the  corporation  by  individual  member?  of 
the  group. 

The  State  Act  settling  Alaska  Native  Land 
Claims  passed  by  the  1968  Alaska  Legislature 
includes  provisions  under  which  incorpora- 
tion under  state  law  or  incorporation  under 
IRA  provisions  Is  required. 

Section  4. — The  AFN  objects  to  canceling 
all  pending  claims  before  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission.  An  earlier  suggested  amend- 
ment would  have  left  these  claims  i)endlng. 
However,  since  we  understand  that  under 
S.  3586  (HR.  17129)  cl.aims  will  be  dismissed 
only  to  the  extent  they  may  be  based  upon 
Indian  title,  and  other  claims  may  still  be 
prosecuted,  we  have  not  amended  this 
section. 

Section  5(o).— The  AFN  objects  to  grant- 
ing land  in  trust  to  the  Secretary  which  he 
I'len  has  discretion  to  grant  to  the  native 
group  when  a  land  use  plan  has  been  pre- 
pared and  approved.  The  AFN  suggests  the 
land  be  given  in  fee  to  the  villages.  ( .'Another 
amendment  permits  the  native  group  the  op- 
tion of  having  Its  land  held  in  trust.) 

The  AFN  objects  to  villages  located  within 
federal  withdrawals  being  denied  any  portion 
of  their  lands.  As  a  map  prepared  by  AFN 
Vice  President  Don  Wright  demonstrates, 
there  are  many  such  villages  and  it  would 
be  harsh  and  unjust  to  deny  them  any  land. 
TTie  new  language  in  Section  5(c)  will  permit 
such  land  to  be  granted  to  the  village  unless 
it  is  within  the  national  park  system  or  is 
withdrawn  for  defense  purposes. 
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Even  If  villages  can  obtain  lands  now  with- 
drawn, there  will  be  villages  which  cannot 
be  granted  an  adequate  amount  of  land. 
Existing  language  permits  the  Secretary  to 
make  in  lieu  grants.  We  have  added  clarify- 
ing language  to  Section  5(a)  In  view  of  our 
other  amendment,  that  In  lieu  selections 
may  not  be  of  withdrawn  lands. 

The  APN  objects  to  the  language  which 
now  strongly  suggests  that  only  land  con- 
tiguous to  the  village  may  be  granted  to  the 
village.  We  suggest  that  the  land  granted  be 
within  the  area  held  by  aboriginal  title 
through  use  and  occupancy.  To  do  so,  and 
yet  avoid  the  task  of  adjudicating  the 
boundaries  of  such  areas,  we  suggest  the 
term  'general  vicinity".  All  areas  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  are  deemed  to  be  In  the  "gen- 
eral vicinity"  of  at  least  one  village. 

The  APN  regards  it  as  essential  that  an 
adequate  land  base  be  providfd  to  each  com- 
munity, which  should  Include  lands  of  fu- 
ture economic  value  whether  or  not  they 
are  contiguous.  Appropriate  language  has 
been  inserted. 

Section  5(b). — The  APN  objects  to  a  lim- 
itation that  grants  may  not  exceed  50,000 
acres.  Assuming  a  village  of  1,000  were  to 
receive  the  maxlmvun  grant  and  smaller  vil- 
lages receive  less  than  this,  the  total  grant 
would  be  only  2.5  to  3.0  million  acres.  Such 
a  small  grant  would  be  Indefensible.  The  na- 
tives of  Alaska,  through  the  Task  Force, 
agreed  upon  80  million  acres,  which  they 
anticipated  would  be  within  the  areas  held 
by  Indian  title  by  each  group.  In  a  spirit  of 
compromise  and  hoping  to  secure  the  sup- 
port of  the  state  and  the  federal  government, 
the  Task  Force  reduced  the  request  to  40 
million  acres,  which  has  been  accepted  by 
the  state.  If  such  a  grant  were  made  on  the 
basts  proposed  in  the  task  force  bill  (S.  2906, 
H.R.  15049),  It  would  not  tiike  all  of  the  best 
land  m  Alaska  now  open  for  entry  and  be- 
cause of  the  geographic  location  of  Alaska's 
native  population,  there  would  be  little  con- 
flict between  the  natives  aaid  non-natives 
desiring  land. 

Our  amendments  require  the  Secretar>'  to 
grant  40  million  acres  to  natives  but  gives 
him  some  dl.«;retlon  in  the  amount  of  land 
that  each  village  Is  to  receive,  however,  no 
village  shall  be  granted  lesa  than  500  acres 
per  person.  A  village  of  100  would,  therefore, 
be  assured  of  50.000  acres. 

Section  5(c).— The  TUngit-Halda  people 
hold  by  Indian  title  2.6  million  acres  of 
Southeastern  Alaska  for  which  they  have 
not  received  compensation.  Since  the  com- 
pensation they  do  receive  Is  set  off  against 
the  money  provisions  of  this  bill,  there  Is  no 
Justification  for  denying  these  people  the 
benefits  of  the  land  grant   provisions. 

The  AFN  would  prefer  to  give  as  little 
discretion  as  possible  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  as  such  discretion  is  almost  in- 
variably exercised  by  administration  officials 
some  distance  removed  from  the  Secretary 
and  because  the  grant  of  such  discretion 
tends  to  perpetuate  dependency.  If,  however, 
the  AFN  must  accept  the  formula  of  this 
bill  rather  thau  having  land  grant  provi- 
sions with  a  selection  process  b;ised  upon 
the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  (as  proposed  by 
the  task  force)  we  believe  that  the  Secretary 
should  at  least  consult  with  native  groups 
and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  nominate 
lands  before  making  the  land  grants.  Our 
proposal  requires  such  consultation. 

Section  6(o).— As  revised,  we  believe  Sec- 
tion 6  adequately  disposes  of  the  problem 
of  existing  Indian  reservations  In  Alaska.  As 
a  matter  of  principle,  the  AFN  believes  that 
each  group  or  village  should  receive  title  to 
Its  reservation  lands  and  in  appropriate  cases 
should  be  permitted  to  receive  additional 
lands. 

Section  7. — "Interim"  as  struck  as  unnec- 
essarily restrictive. 

Section  7 {a). — At  the  time  of  adoption  of 
the  State  Act  on  native  land  claims,  it  was 


anticipated  by  the  House  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Alaska  Legislature  which  drafted  the 
final  language  of  the  act.  that  the  State  of 
Alaska  would  enter  into  agreements  with 
native  villages  South  of  66°  North  and  East 
of  152°  West  during  the  summer  of  1968.  The 
agreements  would  be  on  a  case  by  case  basis 
and  would  determine  which  state  lands  would 
be  made  available  to  the  ylllagea  as  a  part  of 
overall  land  claims  settlement  and  which 
lands  might  be  selected  by  the  state  at  the 
request  of  the  villages  In  order  to  protect 
them  from  third  party  entries  after  the  Sec- 
retary lifts  the  land  freeze.  The  state,  by  law. 
agreed  to  not  select  any  lands  outside  of  this 
area  for  18  months.  Only  about  one  dozen 
villages  are  Involved  in  the  area  where  agree- 
ments are  necessary.  By  this  pattern  it  was 
hoped  that  the  natives  throughout  Alaska 
would  then  be  able  to  Join  with  the  state  In 
requesting  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  lift 
the  land  freeze.  Unfortunately,  not  only  have 
such  agreements  not  been  concluded,  but 
negotiations  have  not  even  begun.  At  this 
time  we,  therefore,  do  not  have  any  substitute 
for  Section  7(a). 

Even  though  our  amendments  call  for  a 
grant  of  40  million  acres,  much  of  this  will 
be  In  land  now  withdrawn  and  some  of  the 
balance  will  be  in  Ueu  lands  as  to  which 
priority  is  not  requested,  so  the  limit  on 
temporary  withdrawals  under  this  section 
may  remain  at  20  million  acres. 

Section  7(C). — The  language  is  broadened 
to  require  consulUitlou  as  to  National  For- 
est lands  prior  to  granting. 

Section  7(e). — So  long  as  there  are  no  rev- 
enues from  lands  they  should  be  permitted 
to  receive  fire  insurance  protection  services 
at  no  cost.  To  simplify  the  amendment  we 
have  not  included  additional  language  In  the 
task  force  bill  which  would  permit  the  con- 
tract for  fire  protection  service  if  native 
owned  lands  produces  revenues. 

Section  8. — The  title  Is  amended  to  cover 
the  subject. 

Section  8(a). — This  proposed  subsection 
does  permit  the  native  groups  the  option  of 
holding  a  title  to  land  by  a  trustee.  The  task 
force  accepted  such  an  approach  believing 
that  It  would  reduce  objections  to  the  task 
force  proposal  and  because  It  felt  it  would  be 
a  desirable  device  especially  when  a  regional 
corporation  or  statewide  corjxjratlon  acts  as 
a  trustee.  The  AFN  does  not  desire  the  Secre- 
tary to  act  as  a  trustee.  The  AFN  is  willing 
to  give  the  Alaska  Native  Commission  might 
be  given  the  explicit  power  of  supervision 
of  trustees,  otherwise  the  trustee  would  be 
subject  to  the  Alaska  Court,  as  specified  in 
subsection  (b) . 

Section  8{c). — This  material  has  been 
broadened  to  cover  land  disposed  of  by  either 
the  group  or  the  trustee.  Note  that  the  AFN 
opposes  applying  the  restriction  of  48  U.S.C. 
355(c)  to  land  held  by  natives. 

Section  9. — The  AFN  is  opposed  to  granting 
the  statewide  corporation  a  one-half  interest 
in  the  mineral  rights  even  though  the  AFN 
may  become  that  corporation  under  the 
terms  of  the  Alaska  State  Native  Land 
Claims  Settlement  Act.  Rather  It  should  be 
granted  to  the  regional  corporations.  How- 
ever, the  statewide  corporation  should  con- 
sent to  all  mineral  leases. 

As  to  distribution  of  revenues,  we  urge 
following  formula  of  75'1>  to  the  village.  20% 
to  the  regional  corporation,  and  5%  to  the 
statewide  corporation.  Such  a  formula  wa* 
at  one  time  considered  by  the  task  force  but 
was  rejected  in  favor  of  giving  all  mineral 
rights  to  the  village  level  group.  The  fore- 
going formula,  therefore,  represents  a  com- 
promise between  the  task  force  provision 
and  the  present  language  of  Section  9  of  S. 
3586  and  H.R.  17129.  (See  Section  10) . 

Section  iO(o).— This  section  Is  revised  to 
establish  the  regional  corporations.  The  task 
•  force  proposed  that  the  statewide  corpora- 
tion receive  S'T  of  the  monies  and  none  of 
the  land  and  that  regional  corporations  re- 
ceived 20':    of  the  monies  and  none  of  the 


land.  The  balance  of  monies  and  all  of  the 
land  would  go  to  the  local  corporations,  the 
Native  groups.  In  the  opinion  of  the  AFN 
this  Is  a  balanced  approach  In  handling  dis- 
posing of  the  land  and  money  under  the 
land  settlement. 

The  AFN  strongly  endorses  the  regional 
corporation  concept.  The  task  force  bill  con- 
tained a  number  of  provisions  designed  to 
strengthen  the  regional  corporations  through 
promotion  of  merger  of  villages  Into  the  ap- 
propriate regional  corporations,  which  are 
not  here  Included. 

However,  the  grant  of  mineral  rights  under 
Section  9  will  further  strengthen  the  regional 
corporations. 

Following  the  State  Act  and  the  task  force 
approach,  the  corporations  are  business  cor- 
porations. While  initially  few.  if  any.  will  be 
able  to  pay  dividends,  eventually  most  or 
all  will  be  able  lo  and  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  this  form  of  organization  should 
not  be  used  and  there  are  many  sound  rea- 
sons for  It.  For  example,  the  use  of  a  mem- 
bership corporation  tends  to  encourage  tri- 
balism. The  ownership  of  property.  Inherent 
in  the  business  corporation  form  through 
stock  ownership,  tends  to  promote  pride  and 
Independence.  Of  course  there  is  a  danger 
that  some  natives  may  foolishly  sell  their 
stock.  So  the  Alaska  State  Law  does  not  per- 
mit the  first  holder  of  stock  to  sell  his  share.s 
and  subsequent  holders  must  be  Alaska  Na- 
tives or  descendants  for  50  years. 

If  Congress  finds  these  alienation  provi- 
sions too  restrictive,  the  AFN  would  be  will- 
ing to  have  them  modified. 

The  number  of  regional  corporations  has 
been  set  at  nine,  and  the  number  should  not 
be  reduced,  as  it  would  create  difficult  prob- 
lems because  of  the  wide  diversity  of  races, 
tribes,  languages  and  dialects  found  among 
Alaska's  Natives.  Some  of  Alaska's  native  peo- 
ple were  at  war  with  each  other  during  the 
19th  century.  While  time  is  healing  these 
wounds,  language  and  cultural  differences 
remain. 

Some  persons  have  objected  to  both  the 
village  corporation  and  the  regional  corpo- 
ration concept  on  the  ground  that  It  will 
freeze  the  people  to  the  land.  This  coiUd 
happen  taut  the  task  force,  composed  of  na- 
tive leaders,  is  concerned  that  it  not  happen 
and  their  formula  is  Intended  lo  prevent 
"freezing  villages  in  history".  This  was  .i 
factor  behind  adoption  of  the  business  cor- 
poration form.  It  separates  the  propertv 
holding  and  management  entity  from  the 
municipal  entity  which  is  free  to  Incorporate 
under  Alaska  law.  Benefits  of  the  buslnes.s 
corporations,  with  some  exceptions,  are  not 
restricted  on  the  basis  of  residency.  Th> 
stockholders  of  the  corporation  are  not  tiec 
to  the  land.  Neither  the  vlUage  corporation 
nor  the  national  corporation  must  restrict 
their  activities  to  a  geographical  area.  If 
opportunities  for  economic  prosperity  do  no" 
exist  or  are  slender  in  a  particular  region, 
the  regional  corporation  may  conduct  or  in- 
vest In  enterprises  elsewhere  within  Alaska 
and.  with  the  approval  of  the  Commission 
outside  of  Alaska. 

Section  11. — The  business  corporations  arc 
not  Intended  to  have  and  shall  not  qualU\ 
for  tax  exemption  tinder  Section  501  of  th< 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Section  i2.— Reference  to  city  and  town 
is  eliminated.  Under  state  law  native  group; 
iire  based  upon  existing  or  lilstorical  native 
villages.  The  Secretary's  proposal  is  ambigu- 
ous as  to  whether  It  is  following  this  ap- 
proach. If  it  Intends  to  such  groups  the 
land  grant  provisions  of  the  act.  The  task 
force  preferred  to  require  the  urban  native 
to  enroll  on  the  rolls  of  "his"  village. 

The  reference  to  eligibility  to  vote  has  been 
changed  in  view  of  the  other  amendments 
of  the  elimination  of  the  membership  cor- 
poration approach. 

Section  14 {a). — The  amendments  are  self- 
explanatory.  The  grant  will  be  spread  over 
10  fiscal  years  Instead  of  the  five  proposed  b; 
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the  Secretary  In  order  to  reduce  the  fiscal 
impact  on  the  federal  treasury  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  grant  to  $500  million.  If  Con- 
gress grants  less,  the  annual  installments 
should  not  be  reduced. 

Section  14(b). — The  apportionment  has 
been  changed  In  accordance  with  our  recom- 
mendation on  regional  corporations.  Tlie  ap- 
portionment Is  based  on  a  closed  roll. 

Section  16.— Tlie  Alaska  Native  Commis- 
sion would  be  strengthened  by  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Interior  Department  bill. 
While  the  AFN  believes  and  has  provided 
that  the  majority  of  the  Commission  should 
he  Native,  since  the  Commission  will  be  su- 
jjervlslng  the  use  and  expenditure  of  private 
property  of  Alaska  Natives,  we  would  accept 
.1  minimum  guarantee  of  representation.  The 
iither  amendments  are  designed  to  ensure 
ihe  Commission's  Independence  and  Alaskan 
orientation. 

Section  18. — The  attorneys  for  Alaska  Na- 
tive groups  have  fairly,  for  more  than  a  year, 
advised  their  clients  to  seek  a  legislative  set- 
tlement rather  than  a  Jurisdictional  act  so 
;i  suit  could  be  brought  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  or  the  Court  of  Claims. 
If  some  Indian  claims  attorneys  are  sus- 
I>ected  of  i>ostponing  Indian  claims  cases  in 
ihelr  own  Interests,  such  cannot  be  .said  of 
;he  attorneys  who  have  been  representing 
he  Alaska  Natives.  There  is  grave  doubt 
whether  the  Secretary  will  approve  attorneys 
contracts  heretofore  entered  into  on  any 
basis  and,  If  they  are  approved,  there  is  not 
any  legal  basis  for  compensation.  Neverthe- 
less, It  is  clear  that  the  attorneys  have  been 
[•erformlng  valuable  legal  services  which  have 
lielped  measurably  In  obtaining  a  solution  to 
the  land  claims  problem.  Tliey  should  be 
;)ald.  The  proposed  amendment  to  S.  3586 
alleviates  this  problem.  While  the  amend- 
ment provides  for  direct  appropriation,  such 
is  not  required  by  AFN.  It  only  seeks  the  as- 
surance that  the  attorneys  for  various  groups 
will  be  paid  from  some  source. 

Former  Section  17  has  been  struck,  as  it 
is  no  longer  appropriate. 


IXTRODUCTION  OF  SENATE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  192— JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION PROVIDING  FOR  PROTEC- 
TION OF  PASSENGERS  AGAINST 
DANGER  CAUSED  BY  HIJACKING 
OF   AIRPLANES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton!  wishes  to  introduce  a  joint  reso- 
;uiion — he  and  I  both  want  to  intro- 
ciuce  it  at  this  time — because  it  is  not 
":.ly  timely,  but  also  of  some  urgency. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  send  the  joint  resolu- 
tion to  the  desk.  I  introduce  it  on  behalf 
"1  myself  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
iiom  Washington  I  Mr.  MagnusgnI. 

The  joint  resolution  provides  for  the 
iJtotection  of  passengers  against  danger 
caused  by  the  hijacking  of  airplanes.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  192 

Whereas  Congress  finds  that  there  Is  a 
t'l^culiar  danger  to  airline  passengers  result- 
in?  from  hijacking  of  airplanes; 

'.Vhereas  extraordinary  precautions  must 
.0  exercised  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
'  J  .'issure  the  personal  safety  of  airlines  pas- 
.-c-ugers  in  those  areas  where  there  is  a  clear 
■nd  present  danger  of  possible  hijacking: 
N  w.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
'esentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
■n  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Adminlstra- 
"or.  Federal  A\1atlon  Agency  be  empowered 
to  place  armed  guards  and  Inspectors  on 
board  commercial  airlines  to  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  protect  the 


lives   of   air   jja.ssengers.   Including  shooting 
to  kill  an  armed  hijacker. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
assert  that  the  joint  resolution  is,  of 
necessity,  the  correct  approach.  But  this 
is  a  matter  which  calls  for  action.  Wc 
better  find  out  what  to  do — and  do  it 
quick. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian 
that  the  joint  resolution  would  be 
leferred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. I  am  very  much  gratified  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee is  willing  to  join  me  in  introduc- 
ing this  joint  resolution  for  the  purpose 
of  having  an  opportunity  to  hold  a  liear- 
ing  and  listen  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  and  others,  and  tiy  to 
get  this  problem  .solved  promptly. 

There  is  grave,  grave  danger  to  iias- 
scngers  riding  in  airplanes — the  danger 
of  shooting,  and  of  violence,  which  at  any 
time  could  cause  the  crash  of  an  air- 
plane and  the  deaths  of  many  pas- 
sengers. 

In  my  opinion,  this  matter  requires 
immediate  action  and  that  is  our  pur- 
pose in  introducing  the  joint  resolution 
at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  192) 
to  provide  for  protection  of  passengers 
against  danger  cau-sed  by  the  hijacking 
of  airplanes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Cotton 
I  for  himself  and  Mr.  Magnusoni,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
hope  that  we  can  have  a  hearing  on  this 
joint  resolution  as  soon  as  possible.  Like 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  I  do 
not  know  that  this  is  the  whole  an.swer. 
Perhaps  this  may  be  an  impractical  way 
to  do  it.  but  we  should  find  out  just  what 
can  be  done  and  how  we  can  do  some- 
thing to  reduce,  at  least  to  an  absolute 
minimum,  what  has  been  happening  in 
the  past  few  weeks  and  months. 

I  am  very  appreciative  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  has  seen  fit 
to  allow  me  to  join  him  in  this  joint  res- 
olution so  that  we  can  move  forward  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 


ator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr.  Burdick] 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Arkaasas 
I  Mr.  McClellanI.  and  tlie  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Thurmond]  . 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  ORMA  R.  SMITH.  OF  MIS- 
SISSIPPI, TO  BE  U.S.  DISTRICT 
JUDGE.  NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF 
MISSISSIPPI 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
July  25.  1968,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room  2228, 
new  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  fol- 
lowing nomination: 

Orma  R.  Smith,  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge,  northern  district  of 
Mississippi,  vice  Claude  F.  Clayton, 
elevated. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  per- 
tinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj', 
I  desiic  to  give  notice  that  public  licar- 
ings  have  been  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
July  25.  1968.  at  10:30  a.m..  in  room 
2228.  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  nominations: 

Lewis  R.  Morgan,  of  Georgia,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  judge,  fifth  circuit,  vice  El- 
bert P.  Tuttle,  retired. 

Alexander  A.  Lawrence,  of  Georgia,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge,  southern  district 
of  Georgia.  \ice  Frank  M.  Scarlett,  retir- 
ing. 

Hugh  H.  Bownes.  of  New  Hampshire, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge,  district  of  New 
Hampshire,  \ice  Aloysius  J.  Connor,  de- 
cea.'^ed . 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
.sons  interested  in  the  hearings  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr. 
Hrit.skaI,  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 


BIRTHDAY  GREETINGS  TO  SENA- 
TOR LONG  OF  MISSOURI 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  recognize  an 
important  milestone  in  the  life  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Long].  On  his  birthday,  I  extend  my  best 
wishes  to  him  and  say  that  I  value  his 
interest  and  concern  in  the  important 
work  of  this  body. 

As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works.  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  know  Senator  Long  as  a 
very  able  spokesman  for  Missouri  proj- 
ects. He  has  been  before  my  subcommit- 
tee year  after  year  representing  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Missourians  who 
are  threatened  and  harassed  by  floods. 
He  has  always  presented  a  good  case  for 
Missouri  projects.  I  know  he  has  worked 
hard  in  behalf  of  such  projects  as  Kay- 
.singer  Bluff  Reservoir.  Stockton  Reser- 
voir. Clarence  Cannon  Reservoir.  Mere- 
mec  Park  and  Union  Reservoirs.  Missouil 
River  agricultural  levees,  the  Grand  and 
Chariton  River  Basins,  Long  Branch 
Reservoir,  the  Gregory  drainage  district, 
the  St.  Francis  River  Basin,  the  Fishing 
River  Basin,  and  many  other  projects 
of  vital  interest  to  Missouri. 

The  committee  always  considered  Sen- 
ator Long's  testimony  most  carefully  in 
its  deliberations. 

I  know  he  shares  my  deep  concern  for 
our  farm  programs,  and,  as  chairman  of 
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the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, I  know  he  has  supported  nxeasures 
to  aid  the  farmers  to  keep  American 
aKriculture  on  its  feet. 

So  I  wish  the  Senator  |rom  Missouri 
all  the  best  on  this  day.  ^ind  wish  him 
many  happy  returns. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
other  Senators  in  recogniuInK  the  birth- 
day of  our  distinguished  friend  from 
Missouri,  Senator  Ed  Long. 

The  citizens  of  Wisconsin  and  Mis- 
souri share  many  of  tlie  .same  interests, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  that  both  States 
have  vital  dairy  industries. 

As  the  author  of  many  bills  and  pro- 
posals to  improve  the  dairy  situation  in 
America,  I  Icnow  that  Senator  Long  has 
been  a  consistent  supporter  of  dairy  pro- 
grams of  benefit  to  Missouri  dairy  farm- 
ers. At  a  time  when  many  daii-y  farmers 
are  being  forced  off  the  farm,  when  we 
are  only  beginning  to  find  long-range 
solutions  for  a  stable  dairj"  supply  in 
America,  the  supiwrt  of  Senator  Long  of 
Missouri  and  other  Senators  has  been 
most  vital. 

I  sincerely  wish  Senator  Long  a  happy 
birthday 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
years  ago  we  were  waging  in  Congress  a 
battle  for  a  new  program  of  medical  and 
health  care  for  our  senior  citizens. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this  is  the 
birthday  of  one  of  the  original  cosponsors 
of  the  historic  King-Anderson  bill.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  i  Mr.  Long]  con- 
sistently helped  us  move  the  bill  forward. 
The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  today  at 
work  for  many  thousands  of  Missourians, 
and  the  bill  is  a  guarantee  of  liope  for 
maiiy  generations  to  come. 

As  chairman  of  the  Jefferson  National 
Expansion  Memorial  Commission,  I  liave 
been  liighly  honored  to  have  a  role  in 
the  development  of  this  great  memorial 
in  St.  Louis.  Through  my  work  on  the 
Commission.  I  have  seen  Senator  Long's 
deep  interest  in  the  project.  He  has 
worked  hard  to  see  it  completed  and  I 
know  his  support  has  helped  move  the 
project  to  near  completion.  Everywhere 
I  travel,  I  find  people  who  have  heard 
about  or  seen  pictures  of  the  St.  Louis 
Gateway  Arch.  It  has  truly  captured  the 
imaginations  of  many  Americans,  and  I 
am  happy  to  share  with  Senator  Long 
and  many  other  dedicated  Missourians 
in  making  this  project  possible. 

I  wish  Senator  Long  happy  birthday 
and  wish  him  well  for  the  years  to  come. 
I  know  he  will  continue  to  sei-ve  the  citi- 
zens of  Missouri  with  dedication  and 
distinction. 

SENATOR  LONG  OP  MISSOURI,   A   FRIEND  OF 
THE    ELDERLY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  extend  my  best 
wishes  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Mis- 
-souri  on  his  birthday.  We  have  worked 
together  on  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  for  several  years. 

He  has  worked  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  benefiting  the  elderly  since 
first  coming  to  the  Senate.  Ed  Long  was  a 
sponsor  of  medicare  legislation  from  the 
87th  Congress  to  its  enactment  and  is 
now  cosponsoring  legislation  to  extend 
the  program  into  areas  in  which  the 
present  law  has  proved  inadequate  for 
the  needs  of  the  elderly. 


Our  Committee  on  Aging  has  become 
aware  of  the  problem  of  underemploy- 
ment of  the  elderly  and  of  discrimina- 
tory hiring  practices  which  have  pre- 
vented those  desiring  employment  from 
finding  it.  The  Senator  from  Missouri 
was  among  those  sponsoring  legislation 
directed  against  discrimination  against 
older  workers  and  is  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Aging,  .spon- 
.soring  tlie  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Older  Americans  Act  which  would  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  a  program 
offering  the  older  citizen  an  opF>ortunity 
to  use  his  skills  to  obtain  a  modest  in- 
come. A  senior  service  program  has  been 
one  of  the  activities  of  special  interest 
to  Ed  Long. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Aging  and  as  one  who  is  concerned  over 
the  future  of  our  programs  directed  to- 
ward the  elderly.  Senator  Long  has  co- 
sponsored  my  resolution  calling  for  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  in 
1970.  This  meeting  would  provide  an 
opportunity  to  review  progress  in  aging 
since  the  1961  White  House  Conference 
and  to  chart  a  proper  course  of  future 
action. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  join  with  other  Sen- 
ators in  wishing  Ed  Long  good  health 
and  happiness. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  chairman 
of  the  Constitutional  Amendments  Sub- 
committee I  have  been  working  for  the 
last  2  years  to  secure  the  passage  of  an 
amendment  which  would  reform  the  out- 
moded system  used  for  presidential  elec- 
tions. Millions  of  Americans  share  an  in- 
terest in  this  proposal,  and  many  leaders 
and  educators  agree  with  the  urgent  need 
for  the  adoption  of  a  direct,  popular  vote 
for  the  President  and  Vice  President. 

Senator  Edward  V.  Long,  of  Missouri, 
who  has  been  one  of  the  cosponsors  of 
this  proposal,  has  presented  very  con- 
vincing testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee in  favor  of  an  early  end  to  the 
present  electoral  system. 

Not  long  ago.  Senator  Long  proposed 
that  a  plank  on  the  abolition  of  the  elec- 
toral college  .should  be  added  to  the  plat- 
forms of  both  political  parties  this  year. 
I  certainly  concur  in  this  suggestion  and 
shall  do  everything  possible  to  convince 
my  party  to  adopt  this  suggestion. 

Having  served  with  Senator  Long  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  as  well  as  on 
the  Subcommittee  of  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure,  of  which  he  is 
chairman.  I  have  come  to  know  him  as  a 
.strong  advocate  for  citizens'  rights.  It  has 
just  come  to  my  attention  that  today  is 
Senator  Long's  birthday,  so  I  join  Sena- 
tors and  others  in  wishing  liim  continued 
happiness  and  success. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
future  of  our  Nation  greatly  depends  on 
the  vitality  of  our  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial development.  I  know  this  is  a 
view  I  share  with  many  Senators,  in- 
cluding Senator  Edv.'ard  V.  Long,  who  is 
today  celebrating  his  birthday. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
taken  a  particular  interest  in  matters  be- 
fore my  committee.  This  year  he  worked 
for  the  passage  of  a  bill  to  improve  and 
extend  the  technical  and  industrial  ex- 
tension program  which  is  so  eflective  in 
Missouri.  The  State  technical  services 
bill,  which  I  introduced  a  few  years  ago 


and  which  Senator  Long  cosponsored  at 
that  time,  has  been  a  real  trailblazer  in 
stimulating  Indu.strlal  development  in 
rural  and  outlying  MLssouri  counties.  It  Ls 
helping  bring  new  ideas  and  new  dis- 
coveries from  the  laboratory  to  benefit 
many  millions  more  Americans. 

It  is  thanks  to  the  support  of  Senator 
Long  and  others  that  this  bill  and  the 
other  Important  work  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  can  move  forward  so  effec- 
tively. Mr.  President,  I  too  wish  Senator 
Long  many  liappy  returns  of  the  day. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  Missouri  have  shared  with 
Congress  and  the  Nation  many  great 
leaders  and  statesmen. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  observe 
today  the  birthday  of  yet  another  out- 
standing Missourian  who  has  gained  na- 
tional recognition  as  a  Member  of  this 
body. 

As  the  author  of  the  right  of  privacy 
bill,  there  is  no  greater  champion  of  the 
citizen's  right  to  be  let  alone,  to  be  free 
from  electronic  eavesdropping,  than 
Senator  Edward  V.  Long. 

As  the  author  of  the  "freedom  of  in- 
formation law,"  there  Is  no  greater 
champion  of  the  people's  right  to  know 
what  their  Government  Is  doing  than 
Senator  Long. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure, 
there  are  few  who  have  taken  as  much 
interest  as  Senator  Long  lias  taken  in 
finding  ways  to  cut  down  the  redtape 
and  delay  among  Federal  administrative 
agencies. 

I  have  known  him  well  over  the  years, 
and  I  know  that,  along  with  his  deep 
Interest  In  national  issues,  his  No.  1  con- 
cern has  always  been  "What  is  best  for 
Missouri." 

In  every  way.  he  has  been  a  sound  and 
forceful  advocate  for  the  benefit  of  the 
citizens  of  his  State. 

He  has  helped  write  and  pass  legisla- 
tion which  is  today  at  work  helping  solve 
the  most  urgent  problems  of  Missouri. 
He  has  personally  Introduced  and  worked 
for  amendments  to  key  bills  so  that  the 
programs  in  these  bUls  can  do  the  best 
job  for  Missouri  cities,  towns,  and  com- 
miuiities. 

As  majority  leader.  I  have  always 
known  that  on  legislation  to  fight  pollu- 
tion, to  help  education,  to  improve  health 
programs,  and  to  stimulate  Industrial 
development  in  his  State,  we  can  al- 
ways look  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 

He  has  always  supported  measures  to 
bring  flood  control  and  flood  prevention 
to  Missouri  and  he  has  consistently  sup- 
ported bills  to  step  up  the  pace  of  rural 
development  throughout  his  State. 

Just  as  our  farmers  in  Montana  face 
great  diflBculties  and  pressures,  so  do  the 
farmers  in  Missouri.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  diligently  supported  pro- 
gressive farm  legislation,  and  I  know 
Ills  work  in  this  area  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  rural  progress  in  Missouri. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  I  speak  for  al! 
Senators  when  I  wish  Senator  Long  best 
wishes  on  this  important  day  in  liis  life. 
He  has  a  proud  and  honorable  record  as 
a  citizen  and  as  a  Senator,  and  I  look 
forward  to  serving  with  him  during  the 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
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pleased  to  join  with  other  Senators  in 
extending  birthday  greetings  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long!,  and. 
also,  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  his  service  in  the  Senate.  As 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
upon  wliich  he  has  served  for  8  years,  I 
liave  always  known  I  could  count  on 
him  to  help  move  forward  needed  crime 
legislation. 

On  certain  Issues,  our  views  have  dif- 
fered, but  Ed  Long  has  always  been  co- 
operative in  expediting  the  business  of 
the  committee. 

No  one  has  shown  a  greater  concern  for 
law  and  order  and  no  one  has  been  more 
dedicated  to  freedom  and  justice  for  all. 

His  interests  have  been  national  in 
scope,  but  he  has  never  failed  to  give 
particular  attention  to  Missouri  and  her 
people. 

It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  work  with 
Ed  Long,  and  I  wish  him  many  more 
years  of  health  and  happiness. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Long]  in  numerous  legislative  areas.  We 
serve  together  on  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee; he  is  a  member  of  the  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee, of  which  I  am  chairman,  and 
I  serve  on  the  Administrative  Practice 
and  Procedure  Subcommittee,  of  which 
he  is  chairman.  Therefore,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  join  with  Senators  today  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Ed  Long's  birthday  to  commend 
him  for  his  Senate  service  and  extend  to 
him  my  best  wishes. 

Over  the  years  we  have  worked  to- 
gether on  civil  rights  legislation,  truth- 
in-packaging  legislation,  wiretap  legis- 
lation, and  crime  legislation  such  as  the 
Law  Enforcement  A.sslstance  Act.  We  also 
have  worked  together  on  antitrust  in- 
vestigations. Recently  we  joined  in  seek- 
ing to  authorize  legal  counsel  for  regis- 
trants when  they  appear  before  their 
draft  boards. 

We  have  had  victories  and  defeats,  but 
Ed  Long  always  fights  the  good  fight. 

The  individual  Missourian  and  the  in- 
dividual American  are  always  foremost 
in  his  mind.  Freedom  and  justice  for 
everj'  person  regardless  of  station  has  al- 
ways been  his  goal.  I  have  enjoyed  serv- 
ing with  Ed  Long  and  I  wi.sh  him  con- 
tinued health  and  happiness. 


NOMINATION  OF  JUSTICE  ABE 
PORTAS  TO  BE  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  confirmation  of  the  nomination 
of  .Associate  Justice  Abe  Fortas  as  Chief 
Justice  because  I  cannot  approve  the 
Warren  philosophy  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  approval  or  disapproval  of 
this  philosophy  is  the  issue.  But.  unfor- 
tunately, this  issue  has  been  obscured  by 
circumstances  and  by  the  Senate. 

Chief  Justice  Warren's  intent  to  resign 
was  communicated  when  only  6  months 
remained  in  President  Johnson's  term 
and  at  a  time  when  politics  indicated  a 
chance  for  a  RepubUcan  victory  in  No- 
vember. The  intent  to  resign  also  comes 
at  a  time  when  three  other  Justices,  be- 
cause of  ase,  are  reportedly  prepared  to 
follow  the  Warren  lead.  Rather  than  re- 
sponding   to   qualifications,    the   Senate 


responded  to  the  twlitics.  The  Republi- 
cans cried — another  L.  B.  J.  deal,  collu- 
sion, fraud,  it  was  taking  away  the  right 
of  the  people— and  as  Republicans  they 
issued  a  manifesto  to  fight  to  the  end 
against  such  "a  dastardly  act."  They  se- 
lected a  leader  in  the  junior  Senator 
from  Michigan  and  the  Republican 
presidential  candidate,  Richard  Nixon, 
who  once  called  Earl  Warren  "the  great 
Republican  Chief  Justice,"  announced 
that  the  rights  of  the  next  President 
were  being  taken  away.  Tlie  whole  reac- 
tion was  one  of  party  politics  and  woe 
to  the  Republican  who  disagreed.  Six- 
teen of  the  19  Republican  Senators  join- 
ing in  the  manifesto  were  Senators  on 
August  11,  1965.  But  only  three  of  them 
registered  an  objection  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  Justice  Fortas.  Sixteen  of  the 
19  Senators  asking  for  a  filibuster  now 
did  not  suggest  a  filibuster  when  Jus- 
tice Fortas"  qualifications  were  first  tested 
to  serve  on  the  Supreme  Court.  Now  all 
sides  have  charged  into  the  political 
fray. 

First,  there  is  the  argument  of  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  vacancy — not  partic- 
ularly pertinent.  All  legislative  enact- 
ments call  for  the  person  in  office  serving 
until  ills  successor  is  appointed  and 
qualified,  and  a  resignation  on  the  .same 
ba.sis  should  not  be  called  collusion.  Then 
there  Is  the  charge  that  the  President  is 
a  "lame  duck"  and  does  not  have  the 
right  or  duty.  The  lack  of  legal  right  has 
now  been  abandoned.  But  the  Republican 
coalition  questions  the  moral  right. 
Everyone  agrees  that  the  President  has 
the  constitutional  right:  and  a  failure  to 
act  would  have  been  labeled  as  "Johnson 
indecision"  by  the  same  Republicans. 
And  no  one  sugge.sts  that  the  five  Sena- 
tors who  will  not  run  for  reelection  i,his 
year  are  "lame  ducks." 

Then  the  charge  of  "cronyism."  After 
31  years  in  Government.  President  John- 
son, as  Representative,  Senator,  majority 
leader.  Vice  President,  and  President, 
must  have  made  .some  cronies.  Obviou.sly 
many  of  them  were  men  of  talent,  and 
who  would  penalize  a  man  of  talent  sim- 
ply because  he  was  a  friend.  Certainly 
not  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  from 
whence  the  spiingwell  of  cronyism  flows. 
No  one  questions  the  legal  talent  of  Abe 
Fortas.  To  his  credit  it  may  be  said  that 
he  is  a  lawyer.  Very  few  lawyers  of  gen- 
eral experience  have  been  appointed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  last  15  years. 
Nor  should  a  proposed  Justice  be  pe- 
nalized because  of  his  clients.  Obviously, 
the  clients  in  the  worst  trouble  will  seek 
the  best  lawyer,  and  the  fact  that  I  have 
at  a  time  represented  murderers  and 
rapists  in  criminal  court  should  not  indi- 
cate to  anyone  that  I  favor  murder  or 
rape. 

Finally,  we  have  watched  this  week 
the  revealing  news  that  the  President 
talks  to  the  Chief  Justice  on  matters 
that  concern  the  President.  Any  good 
executive  consults,  and  the  fact  that  he 
has  a  close  friend  on  the  Court  whose 
confidence  he  enjoys  should  not  deny  him 
the  right  to  consult  so  long  as  it  does 
not  involve  matters  before  the  Court.  I 
think  the  real  Issue  was  best  posed  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Tenne.ssee.  He  said 
he  never  questioned  the  President's  right 
or  duty — that  the  President  had  the  right 


to  do  many  things  between  now  and  the 
time  he  left  offlce  in  January.  But.  con- 
tinued Senator  Baker,  there  were  many 
things  he  hoped  he  would  not  do.  Then 
the  Senator  said  that  in  traveling  the 
State  of  Tennes.see  he  felt  an  unrest  of 
the  people^ — that  the  people  did  not  have 
confidence  in  the  Court  and  there  was  a 
feeling  of  frustration — that  somehow 
there  was  no  way  to  "f;et  to"  the  Jus- 
tices. And  then  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  after  analyzing  the 
problem  and  telling  of  the  opportunity 
that  we  as  Senators  have  to  relnstill  and 
allay  the  unrest  by  here  and  now  disap- 
proving the  Warren  philosophy,  like 
Bossle  the  cow,  after  giving  a  full  pail,  she 
promptly  kicked  it  over.  He  tossed  the 
issue  into  the  November  election  where 
it  cannot  possibly  be  satisfied.  President 
Johnson  is  not  running  in  November  and 
therefore,  his  appointees  cannot  be  con- 
sidered by  the  people.  It  would  be  illegal 
(title  18  U.S.C.  600)  for  Vice  President 
Humphrey  or  former  Vice  President 
Nixon  to  promise  the  Fortas  appoint- 
ment, so  again  the  issue  could  not  be 
acted  upon.  We  all  agree  that  Supreme 
Court  Justices  should  not  be  elected.  So 
how  can  the  people  "get  to"  the  Warren 
court  in  November?  The  fact  is,  they  can 
pet  to  the  Warren  court  here  and  now 
in  this  U.S.  Senate,  if  we  will  only  face 
the  issue.  Throwing  it  to  the  general  elec- 
tion would  only  compound  the  frustra- 
tion and  mount  the  turbulence. 

The  Federal  Government  is  made  up 
of  three  coordinate  branches,  the  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  judicial  branches. 
Two  of  the.se  are  accountable  to  the  peo- 
ple who  elect  them,  and  who  thereby 
exercise  their  priceless  privilege  of  self- 
government.  The  third,  the  Federal  ju- 
diciary, as  a  practical  matter  is  account- 
able to  no  one.  Prior  to  the  Warren  court, 
the  Supreme  Court  followed  the  principle 
of  judicial  restraint.  Under  this  principle, 
courts  are  concerned  only  with  the  power 
to  enact  statutes,  not  with  their  wisdom, 
and  the  removal  of  laws  thought  to  be 
unwise  is  left  by  the  judges  to  the  ballot 
box  and  the  processes  of  democratic  self- 
government.  Chief  Justice  White  warned 
many  years  ago: 

Teach  the  lesson  that  settled  principles 
may  be  overthrown  at  any  time,  and  con- 
fusion and  turmoil  must  ultimately  pre- 
vail. •   •   • 

Break  down  this  belief  in  Judicial  continu- 
ity, and  let  it  be  felt  that  on  great  con- 
stitutional questions  this  court  is  to  depart 
from  the  settled  conclusions  of  its  predeces- 
sors, and  to  determine  them  all  according  to 
the  mere  opinion  of  those  who  temporarily 
fill  Its  bench,  and  our  constitution  will  in 
my  Judgment,  be  bereft  of  value,  and  become 
a  most  dangerous  instrument  to  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people 

The  Warren  court  has  not  followed  the 
principle  of  judicial  restraint.  It  has  sub- 
stituted the  principle  of  judicial  activism. 
Its  creed  was  stated  by  Chief  Justice 
Warren  himself  only  a  few  days  ago  in 
the  July  15  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  where  he  said: 

I  believe  that  this  Court  or  any  court 
should  exercise  the  functions  of  the  office  to 
the  limit  of  Its  responsibilities  and  no  fur- 
ther. If  you  do  that,  then  it's  bettor  to  be 
accused  of  activism  and.  on  the  other  hand. 
If  you  don't,  the  characteristics  are  those  of 
tudtcial  restraint. 
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The  number  of  statutes  and  ordi- 
nances. Federal  and  State,  which  have 
been  voided  since  1953  is  startling,  as  is 
the  number  of  Supreme  Court  decisions 
which  have  been  overruled  in  that  period. 
The  Court  has  overthrown  laws  which  it 
thought  unwise,  and  has  undertaken  to 
do  things  which  it  thought  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  should  do 
but  have  not  done  by  law. 

As  early  as  1958.  Judge  Learned  Hand 
in  his  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  lectures 
likened  the  Court  to  "a  bevy  of  Platonic 
Guardians"  and  Prof.  Edward  S.  Coi-win 
in  the  New  York  Times  referred  to  the 
proclivity  of  the  Court  to  stick  its  nose 
into  matters  beyond  its  competence  and 
said  that  the  country  needed  protection 
against  what  he  called  "the  aggressive 
tendency  of  the  Court."  In  the  same  year, 
the  chief  justices  of  the  State  supreme 
comts  condemned  the  Supreme  Court's 
lack  cff  judicial  restraint  by  a  vote  of 
38  to  6.  and  cited  a  long  list  of  decisions  in 
support  of  their  action. 

When  Justice  Fortas  ascended  the 
bench,  he  immediately  became  an  enthu- 
siastic working  member  of  the  majority 
known  as  the  Warren  court.  Justice 
Fortas  must  be  considered  as  representa- 
tive of  a  governmental  approach  in  the 
judicial  branch — not  solely  as  a  lawyer, 
however  able — which  should  be  disap- 
proved by  the  Senators  who  believe  that 
the  Court  should  stay  out  of  spheres  of 
activity  which  the  Constitution  assigns 
to  the  Executive  and  to  the  Legislatures, 
National  and  State.  A  vote  for  the  con- 
firmation of  his  nomination  as  Chief 
Justice  can  only  be  taken  as  approving 
that  brand  of  judicial  philosophy.  More 
importantly,  a  vote  against  confirmation 
is  the  only  practical  way  in  which  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  can  express  dis- 
approval of  that  judicial  activism  which 
the  Warren  court  and  Just'ce  Fortas 
have  embraced  and  which  it  is  fair  to  be- 
lieve he  will  continue  to  follow  as  Chief 
Justice. 

Justice  Fortas'  philo.s6phy  is  best  de- 
scribed in  the  cover  article  of  Time  mag- 
agzine.  Fortas'  philosophy  is  outlined  by 
Time  as  follows: 

Justices  should  not  be  as  concerned  as  they 
sometimes  have  been  In  "squeezing'"  Judicial 
decisions  Into  a  neat  pattern.  They  should 
Instead  make  full  use  of  all  the  modern  tools; 
not  only  law,  but  medicine,  psychiatry,  mass 
psychology,  economics  and  social  engineering. 

Time  goes  on  to  tell  how  Justice  Fortas 
is  "thinking  of  equipping  his  office  with 
a  computer  console  to  tap  the  memory 
bank  of  social  knowledge."  While  good 
advice  and  procedure  for  a  Senator,  this 
is  exactly  what  I  do  not  want  a  Justice  to 
employ.  I  want  a  Justice  to  make  a  de- 
cision in  conformance  with  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  past  decisions  of  the  Court,  and 
the  record  of  the  case  before  him.  They 
should  be  "squeezed"  into  these  three 
criteria.  The  danger  of  this  type  activism 
was  cited  by  Justice  Harlan  who  said: 


I  believe  that  the  vitality  of  our  political 
system,  on  which  in  the  last  analysis  all  else 
depends.  Is  weakened  by  reliance  on  the  Ju- 
diciary for  political  reform;  In  time  a  com- 
placent body  politic  may  result. 

No  better  example  could  be  cited  than 
the  recent  housing  decision.  This  deci- 
sion followed  by  a  few  weeks  the  enact- 


ment by  Congress  of  open  housing.  Con- 
gress had  struggled  with  this  problem  for 
years  Hearings  were  held  in  both  Houses 
and  weeks  of  debate  ensued.  The  will  of 
the  people  was  gleaned,  and  after  hear- 
ing and  listening  and  debating,  the  act 
passed.  But  under  the  Warren  philos- 
ophy, "the  Congress  be  damned  '  The 
Court  selected  an  obscure  1866  statute — 
which  was  believed  unconstitutional  at 
the  time  it  passed,  hence  the  14th  amend- 
ment— and  set  aside  the  deliberate  act  of 
Congress. 
Peter   Marshall   once   prayed   in   this 

body: 

Let  us  not  be  frightened  by  the  problems 
that  confront  us,  but  rather  give  Thee 
thanks  that  Thou  has  matched  us  with  this 
hour.  May  we  resolve,  God  helping  us.  to  be 
part  of  the  answer  and  not  part  of  the 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  run  down  the 
side  roads  and  chase  the  red  herrings 
of  "right"  and  "duty"  and  "vacancy" 
and  "lame  duck"  and  "cronyism"  and 
'the  November  election,"  we  become  a 
part  of  the  problem.  Little  wonder  peo- 
ple are  so  confused  that  the  very  groups 
who  yesterday  shouted  "impeach  War- 
ren," today  are  shouting  "keep  him,  keep 
him." 

FEDERAL  AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  OF 
1968 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  extend  my  congratulations  and 
sincere  appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works  for  the  inclusion  of  section 
119  in  the  bUl  S.  3418,  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1968. 

In  my  testimony  before  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  on  June  4,  I  recom- 
mended the  inclusion  of  this  provision 
to  prohibit  the  construction  of  any  toll 
highway  on  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem after  June  30,  1968,  imless  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  makes  an  af- 
fii-mative  finding  that  a  toll  facility 
rather  than  a  free  facility  is  in  the  public 
interest.  I  cannot  envision  the  circum- 
stances that  would  lead  him  to  that 
conclusion. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  turnpike  au- 
thority in  my  own  State  of  Oklahoma, 
which  has  saddled  the  people  with  a 
40-year,  $258  million  indebtedness,  and 
has  cross-pledged  the  revenues  of  the 
Turner  and  Will  Rogers  Turnpikes  to  pay 
the  debts  of  less  successful  turnpikes,  is 
once  again  spending  the  motorists' 
money  for  further  toll  road  development. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  from  the  Daily 
Oklahoman  of  July  14.  1968,  which  points 
out  that  the  Oklahoma  Turnpike  Au- 
thority has  already  spent  8394,850  in  its 
quest  for  building  more  toll  roads.  That 
is  more  than  one-third  of  a  million  dol- 
lars out  of  Oklahoma  motorists'  pockets 
for  paper  highways. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Hunt  for  Pike  Route  Costlt 
(By  Ray  Parr) 
Efforts  to  find  a  feasible  route  for  a  turn- 
pike from  Tulsa  northwest  has  cost  the  Okla- 
homa  Turnpike   Authority   $394,850.   records 
disclosed  Saturday. 


The  authority  has  had  feaslblUty  studies 
made  on  four  different  routes.  CobU  of  the 
studies  have  come  from  the  $186  million 
bond  issue  sold  In  1966,  which  Included  new 
money   and   refunding   of   old   Issues. 

The  bond  Issue  trust  agreement  Included 
a  provision  for  the  authority  to  use  funds  to 
finance  studies  for  future  turnpikes.  Befdro 
sale  of  this  Issue,  the  authority  borrowed 
money  from  the  state  highway  department  to 
make  such  studies. 

STUDIES    COST    $108,500 

The  hlghwav  department  was  paid  back  in 
full  from  funds  of  the  1966  bond  Issue. 

The  authority  still  appears  a  long  wav 
from  selling  any  new  bonds  for  the  Tul.'^.i 
turnpike.  But  It  has  decided  the  most  fea- 
sible route  will  rtm  from  near  Tulsa  to  I-:V' 
about  five  mUes  north  of  Perry.  The  route 
Includes  a  cutoff  to  Stillwater  at  a  polni 
near  Glencoe.  It  Is  known  as  the  "Y"  route 

Studies  on  this  route  have  cost  $108,500 
W.  D.  Hoback,  chief  engineer-manager,  said 
the  studies  probably  will  have  to  be  up- 
dated before  bonds  are  actually  sold  but  that 
this  will  add  little  or  nothing  to  the  prelim- 
inary costs. 

ESTIMATE    NEEDED 

Before  the  authority  can  sell  bonds  it 
must  first  get  an  estimate  on  construction 
costs  and  an  eetlmate  of  traffic  and  revenue 
to  determine  whether  a  turnpike  will  pay 
off  Its  bonds. 

On  the  "Y"  turnpike  route,  the  authorltv 
has  paid  WUbur  Smith  &  Associates  $39,600 
for  a  traffic  and  revenue  report  and  has  paid 
the  Deleuw.  Cather-H.  E.  Bailey  Englneerint; 
Co.  $68,900  for  a  civil  engineering  and  cost 
estimate. 

The  authority  has  spent  $110,400  on  :. 
study  of  a  route  from  the  Port  of  Catoosa  to 
Ponca  City. 

This  has  Included  $18,100  paid  to  Wilbur 
Smith  &  Associates  for  a  preliminary  tratii 
and  revenue  report  and  $82,500  to  Deleuw. 
Cathcr-H.  E.  Bailey  for  a  preliminary  civil 
engineering  and  cost  estimate.  The  authorltv 
also  paid  Wilbur  Smith  $9,800  for  an  updat- 
ing traffic  and  revenue  rep>ort. 

The  authority  has  spent  $91,850  fcr 
studies  on  another  route  from  Tulsa  to  l-.ib 
via  Perry.  This  included  $22,000  to  Wilbur 
Smith  for  a  preliminary  traffic  and  revenue 
report  and  $69,850  to  Deleuw  Cather-H.  E 
Bailey  for  a  preliminary  civil  engineering  and 
cost  eetlmate. 

Studies  on  a  Tulsa  to  1-35  via  Stillwater 
route  have  cost  $84,100.  This  Included  S18.- 
900  paid  to  Wilbur  Smith  for  a  preliminary 
traffic  and  revenue  report  and  $65,200  paid  ■& 
Deleuw,  Cather-H  E.  Bailey  for  a  prellmlnarv 
civil    engineering    and   cost   estimate. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Toll  roads  are  the 
crab  grass  on  the  lawn  of  life  as  Charlie 
Brown  would  say.  Tliey  are  the  most  ex- 
pensive form  of  highway  construction. 
They  are  a  form  of  double  taxation. 

The  motorist  pays  4  cents  a  gallon  tax 
to  the  Federal  Government  to  build  the 
interstate  freeway  system,  and  yet  .is 
long  as  he  drives  just  from  Oklahoma 
City  to  Tulsa,  or  from  Richmond  to  Pi  t- 
ersburg.  or  from  Dallas  to  Fort  Worth. 
or  on  any  other  toll  facility,  he  will 
never  derive  any  benefit  from  the  ^- 
cent  tax  because  no  Federal  money  ;s 
used  to  pay  the  cost  of  building  or  main- 
taining any  toll  road  in  the  United 
States. 

If  he  gets  15  miles  per  gallon,  and  not 
many  American  cars  do  that  any  moic, 
he  is  paying  the  equivalent  of  a  24.3  cents 
per  gallon  tax  to  drive  on  the  Tumei 
Toll  Road.  If  he  drives  on  the  H.  i- 
Bailey  Turnpike,  from  Oklahoma  City  lo 
Lawton.  lie  pays  nearly  30  cents  a  gallon 
tax. 
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If  he  goes  north  to  our  neiglibor  Kan- 
sas and  drives  on  tlie  Kansas  Turnpike, 
he  pays  31.4  cents  per  gallon  tax.  And  if 
he  comes  all  the  way  to  the  East  on 
vacation  and  travels  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Turnpike,  he  pays  35.7  cents  per 
gallon  tax. 

He  pays  all  that,  plus  his  State  tax — 
which  is  an  average  of  6.4  cents  across 
the  Nation,  per  gallon— plus  his  Federal 
tax  of  4  cents  a  gallon.  So.  on  the  Turner 
Turnpike  he  is  paying  34.8  cents  per 
gallon  tax  and  in  Massachusetts  he  is 
paying  46.2  cents  per  gallon  tax. 

The  Turner  toll  road  would  have  been 
paid  for  in  3  years.  Now  it  is  estimated 
that  it  will  take  until  the  year  2006  to 
pay  for  the  uneconomic  toll  roads  which 
the  then  Governor  of  Oklahoma  failed 
to  finance  properly.  Yet.  after  they  have 
been  paid  for,  the  good  roads  will  be  the 
"rich  uncle."  so  to  speak,  on  which  tolls 
will  be  continued  to  pay  for  the  uneco- 
nomic roads. 

The  toll  rates  pay  more  than  the  cost 
of  the  road.  Tliey  are  set  up  to  pay  from 
25  to  50  iiercent  more  than  cost  and 
maintenance  .so  that  bankers  will  be  will- 
ing to  lend  money  on  the  toll  road  con- 
struction in  the  first  place.  Again,  this 
IS  loan-sharking  terms  and  we  should 
not  allow  that  on  our  interstate  systems. 
There  is  a  built-in  artificial  surcharge  to 
the  motorists  that  lasts  as  long  as  the 
toll  is  maintained. 

I  am  very  happy,  therefore,  that  the 
Public  Works  Committee  has  approved  a 
provision  that  will  effectively  end  the 
constmction  of  any  toll  roads  which  be- 
come a  part  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
System. 

CONGRESS  MUST  NOT  IMPOSE  A 
MAIL  SLOWDOWN 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  are  understandably 
concerned  over  the  announced  closing  of 
.some  350  fourth-cla.ss  post  offices,  the 
elimination  of  Saturday  window  service, 
and  the  possibility  that  other  cutbacks 
in  mail  delivery  service  will  be  necessary 
in  the  not-too-distant  future. 

The  issue  has  been  pictured  as  one  of 
economy.  That  is  not  the  case. 

As  Senators  are  aware,  the  postal 
budget  has  already  been  approved.  When 
that  budget  was  being  considered  by  the 
Post  Office  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, we  followed  the  usual  procedure  of 
basing  the  post  office  appropriation  pri- 
marily on  the  mail  volume  that  would 
liave  to  be  processed  and  delivered.  The 
House  had  already  cut  $170  million  from 
the  E>epartment's  budget  request,  mainly 
from  nonmail  handling  functions,  and 
with  the  exception  of  restoring  SI  mil- 
lion for  desperately  needed  positions  in 
the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing, we  sustained  these  reductions. 

Although  the  reduction  in  the  postal 
budget  was  the  largest  in  history,  the 
Postmaster  General  said  he  believed  the 
Department  could  operate  within  the 
fimds  allotted  it  and  continue  postal 
services  at  their  present  level.  He  still 
feels  that  way. 

The  cutbacks  in  postal  service  ordered 
by  Mr.  Watson  are  not  an  attempt  to 
"blackmail"  Congress  into  restoring  cuts 
in    the    postal    budget,    as    some    have 


charged.  The  Postmaster  General  has 
not  asked  for  additional  funds.  Money  is 
not  the  issue. 

The  problem  stems  from  the  require- 
ment in  the  tax  bill  that  the  Post  Office 
begin  immediately  to  reduce  employment 
to  the  June  1966  level.  This  manpower 
squeeze  comes  at  a  time  when  the  postal 
workload  is  continuing  to  grow.  The  Post 
Office  cannot  continue  all  services  at 
their  present  level,  and  also  absorb  an 
increase  in  mail  volume,  with  fewer  em- 
ployees to  do  the  work. 

In  a  speech  made  this  im.st  weekend 
at  Los  Angeles,  Postmaster  Greneral  Wat- 
son explained  the  situation  as  it  actually 
exists.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  .speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Address  by  Po.stmaster  General  W.  Marvin 

Watson  at  the  Dedication  of  Worldwat 

Postal  Center,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  Jclt 

12,  1968 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be  here  today 
to  share  with  you  the  dedication  of  the 
largest  and  most  modern  alrniall  facility  in 
this  Nation — the  Worldway  Postal  Center. 
Truly,  today  we  put  new  wings  to  ^iiail  and 
cast  forward,  looking  toward  new  horizons 
that  will  better  our  mall  service  to  the 
world. 

This  is  a  subject  of  deep  and  sincere  in- 
terest to  me  both  as  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral and  as  a  citizen  of  this  Nation. 

For  I  know  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
is  a  basic  cornerstone  of  our  country. 

Often  overlooked,  yes. 

Often  disregarded,  certainly. 

But  nevertheless — historically  and  factu- 
ally— it  Is  the  Post  Office  Department  which 
Is  a  hidden  mainstream  of  American  life:  or 
a  writing,  banking,  bill-paying,  communi- 
cating America;  the  principal  artery  of  200 
million  people,  who  because  of  richness  of 
their  land  and  their  education,  create  two 
thirds  of  all  the  mall  in  the  world.  Thus,  a 
very  serious  responsibility  rests  with  me  as 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States.  For 
It  is  my  responsibility  to  keep  the  lifeblood  of 
this  artery  pulsing  .  .  .  and  to  keep  this 
mall  moving.  Although  I  am  lately  come  to 
the  Post  Office  Department.  I  am  not  un- 
familiar with  Its  process  and  its  problems. 
At  the  White  House.  President  Johnson  as- 
signed each  staff  member  certain  areas  of  re- 
sponsibility. One  of  my  assignment  when  I 
was  the  President's  Special  Assistant  was  to 
be  the  liaison  for  the  Post  Office  Department. 
So.  since  February  1.  1965.  I  have  been  deeply 
Involved  in  both  the  philosophy  and  the 
problems  of  the  service.  I  came  to  appreciate 
fully  its  inherent  value  to  a  free  and  vibrant 
people.  And  at  the  same  time,  I  came  to  un- 
derstand the  dedication  of  those  who  have 
given  their  careers  to  making  a  better  postal 
service. 

These  are  not  just  those  in  Washington. 
Rather  they  are  all  the  740.000  men  and 
women  who  process  and  deliver  our  mall 
through  some  35.000  post  offices  throughout 
the  country.  Big  city  .  .  .  small  town  .  .  . 
rural  route  ...  or  cigar  box  in  a  general 
store.  Each  of  these  contributes  to  an  un- 
heralded but  cherished  freedom  .  .  .  fast 
mall,  delivered  without  censorship. 

Each  post  office  plays  Its  own  part  and 
each  Is  bound  somehow  to  those  200  million 
of  us  who  must  have  the  mall  and  who  pick 
It  up  from  the  mall  box  each  day  without 
any  great  thought  of  how  much  effort  went 
to  get  it  there. 

But  It  does  get  there  and  the  mall  Is  all 
Important.  For  mall  Is  much  like  water  and 
electricity — it  is  necessary  to  our  way  of  life 
and  it  is  never  missed  until  It  is  not  there. 

Thus,  when  I  came  to  the  Post  Office  De- 


partment last  April  26.  I  came  with  a  per- 
sonal pledge  and  a  basic  knowledge  of  the 
system,  My  pledge  was  that  I  would  do  every- 
thing possible  to  make  this  service  better. 

My  basic  knowledge  was  that  I  would  have 
to  know  more  and  learn  more  and  work 
harder  to  accomplish  more. 

In  the  11  weeks  since  I  became  Postmaster 
General,  I  have  purposely  travelled  some  35,- 

000  miles  and  have  Inspected  41  separate  and 
distinct  post  offices. 

For  post  offices  are  all  different,  you  know. 

Some  are  old,  some  are  new. 

Some  are  Inadequate,  and  some  are  mod- 
ern, such  as  the  Worldway  Postal  Center. 
There  are  regional  areas,  major  post  offices, 
sectional  centers,  airmail  centers,  postal  con- 
centration centers,  annexes,  overseas  centers, 
military  mall  Installations,  and  a  number  of 
other.  Including  second  class,  third  class,  and 
yes,  fourth  class,  all  reaching  out  and  touch- 
ing each  one  of  us. 

In  the  course  of  my  Inspections,  I  have 
met  some  15,000  employees.  This  was  not  done 
by  seeing  them  in  groups  It  wa,<;  accom- 
plished by  seeing  each  as  an  individual  .  . 
shaking  their  hands  .  .  .  talking  with  them 
.  .  .  and  occasionally  arg\ilng  with  them,  for 
the  great  freedom  of  this  coimtry  is  that  all 
of  us  can  meet  and  dispute  together  while 
seeking  a  common  goal. 

But  to  discuss  is  to  learn.  And  the  pur- 
pose of  these  travels,  the  majority  of  which 
were  done  on  weekend."; — as  this  West  Coast 
trip  will  be  done  during  this  weekend— is  to 
see  and  know  all  the  facts. 

These  facts,  gained  from  seeing  our  sys- 
tem on  the  ground,  are  coupled  with  the  staff 
studies  and  staff  meeting  that  have  been  held 
in  Washington. 

For  In  a  system  so  complex,  all  of  us  In 
Washington  must  also  know  what  Is  hap- 
pening in  each  small  town  or  big  city.  The 
system  can  only  work  when  all  the  facts  are 
known— so  that  the  drawing  boards  and  the 
charts  and  the  decisions  of  Washington  ac- 
curately reflect  the  world  beyond— that 
world  out  there  beyond  the  motintains  that 
is  the  people  of  this  great  nation 

It  was  all  aimed  at  the  same  distinct  goal 
and  to  the  same  firm  pledge  I  made  when  I 
Joined  the  Department  on  April  26.  that  Is — 
to  create  the  best  possible  plan  for  the  postal 
service.  Not  just  for  the  postal  service  of  this 
moment  and  not  just  for  the  postal  service 
of  next  year,  but  rather  for  the  postal  serv- 
ice for  the  next  decade,  and  hopefully,  to 
provide  a  plan  for  the  postal  service  of  the 
next  century.  F-or  in  a  Department  so  huge 
and  on  a  subject  so  very  important  to  all. 
it  Is  necessary  to  plan  now  for  many  years 
ahead,  else  the  plan  of  today  will  not  be 
workable  tomorrow.  Before  I  leave  this  office. 

1  will— with  the  help  of  my  740.000  fellow 
employees — present  a  workable  plan  that  will 
aid  in  making  the  Post  Office  Department  of 
the  United  States  the  finest  of  the  future 
world.  I  have  with  the  help  of  the  Depart- 
ment, already  embarked  on  this  plan.  It  Is 
directed  at  several  levels,  all  aimed  at  the 
same  goal — better  postal  service  for  all. 

The  first  aim — and  that  Is  why  I  am  so 
pleased  to  be  here  today^ls  for  a  system  of 
modernization  which  Is  workable  and  will 
move  the  mall  faster.  This  Involves  both 
better  management  techniques  and  better 
technology.  For  these  po  hand  in  hand.  One 
creates  the  management  and  one  creates  the 
machine  and  together  they  create  a  firm 
basis  for  a  better  total  service. 

Thus,  a  facility  such  as  this  Worldway 
Postal  Center  will  lead  us  rapidly — and  I  In- 
tend it  will  be  so  rapid  that  I  will  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  before  the 
end  of  this  year — ^for  one  class  of  priority 
mail.  This  will  be  a  first  class  mall  which 
will  move  by  air,  at  every  distance  over  220 
milee.  without  airmail  stamps. 

We  are  moving  rapid)v  in  this  area.  Indeed. 
75 To  of  all  first  class  mall  already  moves  by 
air.  whether  It  Is  sent  for  6  cents  per  letter 
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or    10   cents    With    modification   and   a   few 
corrections  we  can  do  even  better — and  we 

win.  1 

For  you  must  recognize  tint  first  class  mall 
Is  the  very  basis  of  the  postal  system  of  the 
United  States.  Mail  Is  divided  Into  four 
classes — but  the  main  mission  assigned  to  us 
by  the  Congress,  dating  back  to  the  very  First 
Continental  Congress  when  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin became  Postmaster  General.  Is  first  class 
mail.  That  has  priority.  That  must  go 
through. 

So.  on  the  one  hand,  better  management 
as  part  of  this  plan  and  better  technology, 
on  which  we  are  working,  will  keep  your  mall 
moving.  But  we  must  never  overlook  the  740,- 
000  employees  we  have.  For  they  and  they 
alone  are  the  reason  that  all  the  mall  moves. 

Therefore  .  .  .  respecting  them  .  .  .  know- 
ing the  effort  that  goes  into  moving  this  mail, 
knowing  their  often  unacknowledged  devo- 
tion to  the  mail  ...  I  also  intend  to  create 
a  better  system  for  their  own  advancement 
and  their  own  training  and  their  own  life- 
time   participation    in    our    system. 

This  requires  more  than  training  It  re- 
quires Interest  in  each  as  an  Individual  .  .  . 
and  It  requires  equal  respect  from  them  to 
the  management  and  the  mission  commis- 
Bloned  00  us  by  the  Congress  and  mutual 
respect  from  management  to  the  men  and 
women  who  actually  do  the  work. 

And   these  people  do  the  work. 

Congress,  each  year,  assigns  a  total  pro- 
jected workload  to  us.  This  year  Congress 
has  said  that  84  billion  pieces  of  mall  will 
move  through  the  post  offices  of  the  United 
States.  That  means  that  our  740.000  will  have 
to  carry  this  mall  .  .  .  sort  this  mail  .  .  . 
and  deliver  this  mall. 

That  they  have  done  It  In  the  past  Is  a 
matter  of  record.  You  need  only  to  look  to 
your  own  mail  box  to  see  how  well  they  ac- 
complish this. 

That  they  can  do  It  again  Is  also  a  matter 
of  record.  Because  they  are  capable  and  while 
the  words  "Through  rain,  or  sleet,  or  snow" 
may  after  nearly  two  centuries  seem  trite. 
the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  our  postal  em- 
ployees do  assure  you  each  day  that  the  mis- 
sion will  be  accomplished.  However,  the  Job 
Is  becoming  ever  larger  and  the  burden  ever 
greater  for  out  employees.  The  mall  explo- 
sion— this  mammoth  river  of  mall  which  rep- 
resents each  of  you — Is  growing  each  year, 
flowing  to  a  point  where  In  this  fiscal  year 
84  billion  pieces  of  mall  must  be  delivered — a 
mall  explosion  which  evidences  the  popula- 
tion explosion. 

But  under  the  current  manpower  limita- 
tions Imposed  by  Congress,  this  Increase 
cannot  be  handled. 

This  Is  not  a  matter  of  dollars.  The  Post 
Office  Department  agreed  with  the  necessity 
for  the  dollar  cutback  In  the  budget  for 
Fiscal   Year   1969,  which   began   on   July    1. 

Therefore,  we  did  not  dispute  the  loss  of 
$169  million  dollars  in  funds,  willingly  sur- 
rendering these  for  the  good  of  the  economy 
Of  the  nation.  Indeed,  we  ran  our  financial 
affairs  so  well  that  we  were  able  to  return 
to  the  Government  at  the  end  of  Fiscal  1968. 
$98  million  dollars  which  we  saved. 

Unfortunately,  In  the  rush  of  business 
before  the  Congress,  a  personnel  celling  was 
also  established  beginning  last  July  1  for 
all  government  agencies.  Normallv,  by  tacit 
agreement  because  of  the  value  of  service  In 
a  huge  organization  w'h'.ch  has  vast  revenues, 
the  Post  Office  would  have  been  exempt.  Be- 
cause as  the  mail  grows  each  year  the  per- 
sonnel— the  people  handling  the  mail — must 
necessarily  increase.  But  this  year  a  cut- 
back to  the  1966  employment  level  was  Im- 
posed, even  though  the  mail  volume  con- 
tinues to  grow  We  must — by  law — cut  back 
to  the  1966  levels  of  personnel. 

This  means  a  total  loss  to  us  In  this  Fiscal 
Year  of  30.780  workers.  It  comes  In  two 
categories- — 15,780  who  were  needed  to  meet 
the  growth  of  mall  volume,  but  cannot  be 
hired,  and   15.000  who  will  not  be  replaced 


when   they  retire,  quit  or  leave  the   service 
through  other  means  of  attrition. 

Over  a  four  year  period — when  our  total 
volume  of  mall  will  grow  to  91.2  billion 
pieces — we  must  cutback  our  workforce  to 
685  000  people  while  filling  only  three  out  of 
four  Job  vacancies.  That  Is  now  the  law  of 
the  land  Because  it  became  effective  July  1, 
I  am  duty  bound  to  follow  the  law  and  allow 
cutbacks.  In  an  Industry  as  large  as  the  Post 
Office — and  you  must  remember  that  this  is 
the  second  largest  civilian  employer  In  all 
the  world— such  cuts  are  not  made  overnight. 
Instead,  they  must  be  carefully  phased  over 
a  period  of  many  months. 

But  to  comply  with  the  law — and  to  keep 
the  mail  moving — I  had  to  order  yester- 
day the  beginning  of  a  program  that  will 
gradually  phase  out  all  fourth  class  and 
4.800  third  class  post  offices.  Additionally, 
all  post  offices  will  gradually  be  closed  on 
Saturdays.  At  the  same  time  we  will  not  be 
able  to  add  new  homes  and  new  businesses 
to  delivery  routes.  Eventually  Saturday  de- 
livery will  have  to  be  eliminated. 

This  Is  not  done  because  of  cost.  It  is  done 
because  of  manpower.  The  total  effect  Is 
simply  that  under  this  program  we  do  not 
have  enough  people  to  adequately  deliver  the 
mall  six  days  a  week.  It  becomes  a  complete 
physical  Impossibility — even  though  we  need 
no  extra  money,  we  will  not  have  the  people. 

Now.  I  know  I  present  what  must  seem  a 
drastic  picture.  But  there  Is  also  a  bright 
light  at  the  end  of  a  dark  tunnel.  For  Con- 
gress In  Its  wisdom  may  very  well  recognize 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  is  a  different 
agency  and  may  permit  us  to  restore  the 
necessary  personnel. 

Remember  now.  this  Is  not  giving  us  more 
money,  but  simply  letting  us  keep  the  man- 
power we  have  and  adding  the  15.780  em- 
ployees to  handle  the  additional  mail  volume 
of  this  year. 

If  this  happens,  we  will  be  able  to  continue 
the  mall  deliveries  as  you  know  them  today. 

But  this  is  only  one  part  of  the  problem. 
For  we  also  must  find  a  way  to  deliver  the 
mall  better  and  faster. 

We  can  do  more. 

We  can  do  It  better. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  will. 

I  am  equally  convinced  that  as  we  dedicate 
this  post  office  today  we  should  also  remem- 
ber those  740.000  men  and  women  who  have 
worked  so  hard  and  are  working  so  hard  to 
see  that  mall  does  go  through. 

For  they  are  the  true  secret  of  the  mall. 

In  the  last  analysis  they  and  they  alone 
are  the  ones  who  really  do  the  Job. 

We  can  only  give  them  the  tools  to  do  the 
Job  better. 

I  believe  that  as  Postmaster  General  it  is 
my  duty  to  help  find  those  tools  and  hoe 
them  to  a  sharp  edge. 

I  believe  it  can  be  done  and  I  know  that 
this  year  we  will  find  ways  to  do  It. 

And  that  Is  why  I  am  so  pleased  and  priv- 
ileged to  be  here  to  officially  speak  for  all 
our  employees  In  dedicating  this  Worldway 
Postal  Center. 

We  are  moving  ahead  now  and  we  are  mov- 
ing swiftly.  The  post  roads  which  opened  this 
country  are  gone.  Today,  the  post  roads  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  lead  through  the 
skies. 

"REPORTING  ON  THE  SOCIAL  STATE 
OF  THE  UNION"— ARTICLE  BY 
SENATOR  MONDALE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr  President.  I  have 
frequently  called  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  proposed  Full  Opportunity 
and  Social  Accounting  Act.  a  bill  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Government  Research. 

This  important  legislation,  authored 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  MoNDALEl    and  coauthored   by   10 


other  Senators,  including  myself,  is 
designed  to  bring  a  new  degree  of 
sophistication  and  rationality  to  our 
Goveinmenfs  social  policies.  It  would 
by  creating  a  Presidential  Council  of 
Social  Advisers  and  providing  for  an 
annual  Social  Report  and  a  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  the  Social  Re- 
port, permit  existing  social  research 
knowledge  to  surface  and  be  applied  to 
our  pressing  social  problems. 

In  an  excellent  article  appearing  in 
the  June  1968  issue  of  Trans-Action 
magazine.  Senator  Mondale  discusses 
his  proposal  in  detail,  elaborating  on  the 
bill's  relation  to  our  Nation's  social 
aspirations  and  its  importance  for  the 
social  science  community.  I  believe.  Mi-. 
President,  that  Senator  Mondales 
article  entitled  'Reporting  on  the  Social 
State  of  the  Union"  warrants  wide  read- 
ing and  careful  study.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
leprinted  in  its  entirety  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Reporting    on    the    Social    State    of    the 
Union 

(By  Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale  M 
America's  social  goals  were  well  stated  by 
the  writers  of  the  Constitution:  to  "estab- 
lish Justice,  Insure  domestic  tranquility, 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  promott- 
the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  for  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity." But  In  1968  we  see  little  domestic 
tranquility:  we  see  little  Justice  for  a  sub- 
stantial riumber  of  citizens;  and  for  mil- 
lions— poorly  educated,  Ul-housed.  or  other- 
wise deprived — the  blessings  of  liberty  are 
a  cruel  Jest. 

The  search  for  solutions  to  this  modern 
dilemma  leads  those  of  us  In  government  to 
turn  to  social  research.  There  Is  increasing 
legislative  hunger  for  social-science  coun- 
sel. Senator  Abraham  Rlblcoff.  in  major 
hearings  on  the  urban  crisis,  called  no  fewer 
than  12  social  scientists  to  testify.  In  order 
to  improve  the  federal  government's  social- 
science  research  capability.  Senator  Fred 
Harris  of  Oklahoma  has  reintroduced  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  national  foundation  for 
the  social  sciences.  He  seeks  to  draw  the  so- 
cial sciences  from  the  shadow  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  thus  giving  them  inde- 
pendent status  and   increased   stature. 

In  government  departments,  a  new  kind 
of  administrator  is  emerging.  For  example. 
Daniel  P.  Moynlhan,  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  Is  "one  of  a  new  breed  o: 
public  servants,  the  soclal-scientlst-pollticos. 
who  combine  In  their  backgrounds  both 
social-science  training  and  full-time  Involve- 
ment in  political  activity."  (See  "Black  Fam- 
ilies and  the  White  House,"  Lee  Rainwater 
and  William  L.  Yancey.  Trans-action  July 
August  1966.)  Another  new  political  animal 
in  federal  departments  and  agencies  Is  the 
systems-approach  expert,  who — by  means  of 
cost-effectiveness  analysis  and  other  tools- 
seeks  to  help  decision-makers  understand  all 
relevant  alternatives  and  key  interactions 
among  them  by  calculating  costs,  risks,  and 
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'  Walter  P.  Mondale  has  been  U.S.  Senator 
from  Minnesota  since  1964  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  complete  the  term  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent Hubert  Humphrey.  He  was  elected  to 
the  seat  in  1966.  and  serves  on  Senate  com- 
mittees on  space,  agriculture,  banking  and 
currency,  and  aging.  He  has  led  the  fight 
for  passage  of  the  fair  housing  bill  and  the 
fair  warning  law  requiring  manufacturers 
to  notify  automobile  owners  of  safety  defects 


potential  results  associated  with  each  course 
of  action.  An  example  of  this  new  breed  Is 
William  Gorham.  formerly  of  the  Pentagon 
and  the  RAND  Corjjorailon,  and  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Planning  and  Evaluation  at 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  who  has  been  appointed  head  of 
the  Urban  Institute,  a  government-sup- 
ported  independent   research   center. 

The  development  of  these  new  types  of 
scientist-politicians  suggests  a  governmental 
Institution — an  arm  of  the  executive — that 
can  combine  a  knowledge  of  sociology,  sci- 
ence, history,  social  psychology,  criminology, 
and  social  economics.  These  new  specialists 
can  place  their  knowledge  in  a  governmental 
context,  and  bring  a  systems  approach  to 
bear  on  broad  social  programs. 

Early  last  year  I  Introduced  m  the  Senate 
the  Pull  Opportunity  and  Social  Account- 
ing Act,  which  was  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Clark,  Hart,  Harris,  Inouye,  Kennedy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, McCarthy.  McGee.  Muskle.  Nel- 
son, and  Proxmire,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Joint  E>?onomlc  Committee.  This  legislation 
would  draw  the  social  scientists  into  the 
inner  councils  of  the  Administration;  It 
would  foster  the  use  of  the  systems  approach 
for  an  overview  of  the  broad  range  of  domes- 
tic social  programs:  and  it  would  establish 
a  system  of  social  accounting  to  keep  a  con- 
stant check  on  our  domestic  .social  status. 
Furthermore,  it  would  require  a  public  re- 
port of  this  social  audit. 

In  its  statement  of  policy,  the  Full  Oppor- 
tunity and  Social  Accounting  Act  reaffirms 
that  "it  is  the  continuing  p.^licy  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  federal  government,  consist- 
ent with  the  primary  resptonslblllties  of  the 
state  and  local  government  and  the  private 
sector,  to  promote  and  encourage  such  con- 
ditions as  will  give  every  American  the  oppor- 
tunity to  live  in  decency  and  dignity,  and  to 
provide  a  clear  and  precise  picture  of  whether 
such  conditions  are  promoted  and  encour- 
aged in  such  areas  as  health,  education  and 
training,  rehabilitation,  housing,  vocational 
opportunities,  the  arts  and  humanitiee.  and 
special  assistance  for  the  deprived. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  legislation  would: 

Declare  social  accounting  a  national  goal; 

Establish  the  President's  Council  of  Social 
Advisers,  comparable  in  the  social  sphere  to 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  in  the 
economic  area; 

Require  the  President  to  submit  an  annual 
Social  Report  to  Congress,  the  social  coun- 
terpart to  his  Economic  RepKjrt;  and 

Create  a  Joint  committee  of  Congress  to 
examine  the  substance  of  the  Social  Report. 

In  his  Social  Report,  the  President  Is  to 
detail  "the  overall  progress  and  effectiveness 
or  federal  efforts"  toward  Implementing  the 
policy  of  the  act:  review  state,  local,  and 
private  efforts  to  this  end:  and  present  "cur- 
rent and  foreseeable  needs,  programs,  and 
policies  and  reconunendatlons  for  legisla- 
tion." 

The  three-member  Council  of  Social  Ad- 
visers, supported  by  a  staff  of  experts  in  the 
social  sciences  and  in  those  natural  sciences 
concerned  with  man  and  his  environment, 
would  be  empowered  to  "gather  timely  and 
authoritative  information  and  statistical 
data"  and  analyze  and  Interpret  them.  The 
Council  would  also  appraise  the  various  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  develop  priorities  for  the  programs, 
recommending  to  the  President  the  most 
efficient  and  effective  ways  to  allocate  federal 
resources. 

The  model  for  this  act  is  the  employment 
Act  of  1946,  which  has  had  an  indisputably 
favorable  effect  on  the  nation's  economy. 
This  economic  progress — owing  In  large  part 
to  highly  refined  economic  analysis  and  indi- 
cators— is  a  powerful  argument  for  using 
social  analysis  and  measurement. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  recom- 
mends measures  to  maintain  a  stable,  pros- 
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perous,  and  expanding  economy.  It  ojierates 
on  four  assumptions: 

Tliat  welfare  (the  ultimate  objective)  is 
dep)endent  upon  the  level  and  health  of  na- 
tional economic  activity; 

That  economic  factors  can  be  quantified: 

That  action  by  government  can  cause  .spe- 
cific changes  in  the  national  economic  con- 
dition: and 

That  from  analysis  of  economic  data  It  is 
feasible  to  recommend  specific  action  to 
achieve  national  economic  health. 

To  do  its  Job.  the  C.E.A.  had  to  develop  a 
system  of  economic  criteria  to  meivsiire  the 
present  itnd  prospective  conditions  of  the 
economy.  It  had  to  increase  the  expertise  and 
the  rigor  of  the  economics  discipline  in  order 
to  reduce  the  margin  of  error  in  economic 
measurement.  It  had  to  develop  tools  of  eco- 
nomic analysis,  calling  upon  the  entire  com- 
munity of  economists  for  contributions.  It 
had  to  proceed  with  caution  so  as  to  com- 
mand the  respect  and  acceptance  of  decision- 
makers. Finally,  its  recommendations  and 
Bindings  had  to  be  actlon-orlented. 

Tlie  same  process  is  now  appropriate  and 
necessary  in  the  social  endeavors  of  the 
federal  government.  But  we  should  mislead 
no  one:  This  new  Job  will  t>e  far  more  diffi- 
cult. There  should  be  no  false  hopes  for  in- 
stant success.  For  the  most  part,  economic 
indlcatorc  are  hard,  cash-register  data,  and 
in  most  indices  the  dollar  is  available  as  a 
uniform  measuring  unit.  Underst^indably.  it 
is  far  ealsier  to  count  the  cash  in  a  working- 
man's  pocket  than  to  measure  the  quality  of 
his  health  or  education. 

A  true  attempt  to  apply  non-economic 
measures  to  the  quality  of  life  In  America 
could  have  a  revolutionary  Impact  on  govern- 
ment. It  might  be  the  first  time  that  govern- 
ment lociked  at  the  Individual  to  see  what 
government  programs  do  to  and  for  him— In 
other  words,  to  discover  the  effect,  rather 
than  merely  to  measure  the  effort,  of  govern- 
ment programs.  For  example,  we  know  how 
many  people  take  advantage  of  Medicare,  bvit 
there  are  no  public  reports  on  the  quality  of 
this  care.  The  same  is  true  of  education, 
criminal  rehabilitation,  and  much  of  the 
poverty  efTort  (although  the  publication  of 
studies  on  the  effect  of  Head  Start  has  been 
a  laudable  beginning) . 

At  present,  our  social  goals  are  vague  and 
ill  defined.  The  legislative  requirement  that 
the  Administration  deliver  a  public  social 
accotintlng  should  sharpen  the  Administra- 
tion's goals  and  social  planning.  Tills  could 
promote  setting  long-range  goals  in.  for  ex- 
ample, education,  health  care,  and  the  fight 
against  environmental  pollution,  and  en- 
courage definite  periodic  progress  toward 
their  achievement. 

Some  argue  that  this  system  of  nrngres.s 
reports  will  curb  Innovation  and  experi- 
mentation. But  I  think  we  have  little  to  fear 
if  we  use  fresh,  imaginative  Ideas  .'Vnd  in 
fact,  the  lack  of  adequate  indicators  can  ac- 
tually conceal  the  success  of  government  In- 
novations. Critics  of  the  Job  Corps  for  exam- 
ple, attack  the  cost  per  corpsman.  while  the 
Corps'  effect  on  the  corpsman's  life  and  po- 
tential is  Ignored. 

Some  see  a  danger  of  the  Indicators'  being 
manipulated  for  political  ends,  or  the  goals 
dellt>erately  being  set  so  low  that  accom- 
plishment will  appear  spectacular.  Of  course, 
our  political  system  Is.  at  every  level,  vulner- 
able on  this  score.  But  there  are  checks  built 
into  the  legislation.  It  provides  for  a  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  empowered  to 
probe  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  Social 
Rep>ort — to  examine  and  criticize  the  de- 
clared goals,  to  question  the  philosophy  be- 
hind the  various  programs,  and  to  test  the 
adequacy  of  the  indicators.  For  a  demonstra- 
tion of  how  effective  this  legislative  tool  can 
be.  we  need  only  refer  to  the  transcript  of 
the  1967  hearings  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Economic  Report  chaired  by  Senator  Wil- 
liam Proxmire. 


Tliere  are  also  other  legislative  checks  on 
the  Administration.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  has  won  a  strong  reputation  lor  Its 
auditing  of  Administration  expenditures. 
Senator  Abraham  Rlblcoff  has  proposed  that 
this  operation  be  expanded  by  adding  an  Of- 
fice of  Legislative  Evaluation  charged  with 
"evaluating  the  results  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic programs  |  Congress  |  has  enacted." 
The  Pull  Opfjortunlty  .\ct  proposes  to  give 
the  Administration  new  evaluative  and  ana- 
lytical equipment.  Certainly  Congress  should 
be  given  comparable  legislative  tools. 

The  Administration,  with  the  program- 
planning-budgetlng  system  directed  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  is  already  taking  lim- 
ited steps  toward  improving  program  evalu- 
ation and  determining  program  priorities. 
And  William  Gorham.  In  his  work  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
has  been  ccxjrdlnatlng  a  panel  working  on  a 
".social  state  of  the  nation  report."  No  one  can 
guarantee,  however,  that  it  will  be  a  perma- 
nent institution  of  government. 

SEARCH     FOR    A     CONSTITUENCY 

As  a  matter  of  practical  politics,  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  requires  a  constituency. 
Since  moat  laws  grow  out  of  a  need  that 
has  Immediacy  and  relevance  for  a  sizable 
part  of  the  population,  most  proposed  leg- 
islation has  a  constituency  highly  motivated 
to  promote  its  passage.  But  where  is  the 
constituency  of  legislation  that  looks  to  the 
future — legislation  that  will  have  profound 
impact,  yet  Is  currently  difficult  to  under- 
stand and  in  constant  danger  of  being  mis- 
interpreted? 

To  build  such  a  constituency,  we  must 
look  to  the  social  scientists  themselves.  And 
there  are  other  allies  .as  well.  At  all  levels  of 
government,  social-welfare  organizations  and 
officials  are  concerned  about  the  effectiveness 
of  programs  ranging  from  welfare  to  educa- 
tion, from  city  planning  to  health  care. 

The  initial  Job  in  building  a  constituency 
is  to  bring  the  legislation  to  the  attention 
of  those  for  whom  it  has  inherent  interest. 
I  have  sent  letters  to  500  social  scientists 
inviting  their  comment.  Furthermore,  edi- 
torials in  media  ranging  from  the  Minne- 
apolis Star  and  Milwaukee  Journal  to  .spe- 
cialized newsletters  have  brought  encourag- 
ing response. 

The  second  step  Is  persuasion,  which  In 
this  case  means  education.  Pew  people  in 
policy-making  positions  are  aware  of  the 
concept  of  social  accounting— largely  because 
literature  on  the  subject  Is  confined  mostly 
to  the  academic  Journals. 

The  congressional  committee  Is  a  useful 
educational  device,  particularly  as  an  effi- 
cient information  conduit  to  the  policy- 
makers. The  F\ill  Opportunity  and  Social 
Accounting  Act  has  been  referred  to  the 
Government  Operations  Committee,  which 
has  sent  it  to  Senator  Harris's  Subcommittee 
on  Governmental  Research.  In  the  summer 
of  1967  that  subcommittee  held  a  unique 
one-day  seminar  to  explore  the  ramifications 
of  the  proposal.  Both  that  session,  and  the 
hearings  the  subcommittee  held  later,  elic- 
ited highly  illuminating  views  from  social 
scientists,  present  and  former  government 
officials,  businessmen,  and  Journalists.  Above 
all,  the  discussions  buttressed  the  need  for 
an  institutionalized  and  on-going  review  of 
the  state  of  our  nation's  social  health,  at 
the  highest  level  of  government  as  well  as  on 
the  community  and  state  levels.  In  great  f>art 
the  hearings  produced  more  questions  than 
answers,  and  exposed  our  ignorance  rather 
than  a  wealth  of  information  about  social 
processes.  But  our  country  is  now  demanding 
the  answers,  and  it  is  essential  that  we  begin 
asking  the  right  questions. 

While  the  Full  Opportunity  Act  will  have 
a  vigorous  impact  upon  government.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  have  no  less  Impact  on  the  social 
sciences.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that    the    social     sciences — like    economics 
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since  1946 — wlU  be  greatly  stimulated  by 
enactment  of  the  legislation.  Such  legislation 
may  prod  many  social  scientists  into  devot- 
ing Increased  attention  to  social  problems 
that  have  specific  relevancy  to  government. 
Instead  of  concentrating  solely  on  research 
and  comment,  they  will  become  active  par- 
ticipants In  policymaking. 

Are  social  scientists  up  to  the  task?  While 
most  who  have  written  me  believe  that  they 
are.  some  are  less  confident.  One  social  sci- 
entist of  long  experience  warned,  "The  be- 
havioral sciences,  In  my  Judgment,  are  In  no 
real  position  at  this  point  to  give  any  hard 
data  on  social  problems  or  conditions."  He 
added.  "There  are  many  promises  and  pre- 
tentions; however,  when  it  comes  to  delivery, 
what  Is  usually  forthcoming  are  more  re- 
quests for  further  research.  .  .  ." 

If  social  scientists  have  not  developed  the 
necessary  sophistication  to  fully  participate 
In  policy  determination,  then  they  must — 
and  very  soon.  For  government  at  all  levels 
is  going  to  ask  them  for  advice  and  value 
Judgments.  This  responsibility  Is  going  to 
be  thrust  upon  them,  and  I  don't  think  they 
are  going  to  refuse  It. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  reports  sent  to  me 
by  social* scientists  who  are  Involved  In  both 
the  planrrtng  and  the  evaluation  phases  of 
future-looking  projects.  The  work  of  organ- 
izations such  as  Resources  for  the  Future 
and  the  Russel  Sage  Foundation  Is  well 
known.  And  of  course,  virtually  every  major 
university  has  a  center  or  Institute  doing  ex- 
tremely ambitious  research  on  social  prob- 
lems. Others,  such  as  the  Center  for  Research 
on  the  Utilization  of  SclenOflc  Knowledge 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  are  devoting 
their  activity  to  ways  of  using  scientific 
skills  In  the  social  as  well  as  in  the  natural 
sciences.  The  book  Social  Indicators  (M.I.T. 
Press.  1966).  edited  by  Raymond  Bauer, 
shows  how  researchers  can  frame  the  Im- 
portant questions  and  meet  the  basic  re- 
quirements for  social  accounting. 

All  this  suggests  that  some  social  scien- 
tists want  to  become  activists — to  convert 
their  role  from  that  of  observer  to  that  of 
participant. 

THE   COMMUNICATION    GAP 

Today,  because  much  valuable  informa- 
tion disappears  Into  the  academic  Journals, 
many  policy-makers  remain  unaware  of  Its 
existence.  A  Council  of  Social  Advisers  could 
probably  correct  this  problem  by  providing 
a  funnel  through  which  the  findings  of  so- 
cial-science research  would  be  directed  to 
government. 

Of  course,  government  policy-makers 
shouldn't  expect  a  full  range  of  sophisti- 
cated social  Indicators  to  be  developed  over- 
night, nor  should  they  expect  evaluation 
and  analysis  that  bear  the  stamp  of  certain- 
ty rather  than  theory.  Scientific  progress 
doesn't  work  this  way.  If  I  read  the  history 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  cor- 
rectly. It  took  that  group  many  years,  and 
experimentation  by  several  Council  chair- 
men, to  evolve  a  satisfactory  role  In  economic 
analysis  and  policy  recommendation.  This 
will  be  even  more  necessary  when  we  are 
dealing  with  elusive  social  values. 

Now.  a  word  of  warning;  There  Is  a  history 
of  mistrust  on  the  part  of  some  members  of 
Congress  toward  the  social  sciences.  This  at- 
titude is  based  partly  on  unfamlUarlty.  part- 
ly on  poor  communications  between  sci- 
entists and  policy-makers,  and  partly  on  the 
fact  that  many  Congressmen  regard  them- 
selves as  successful  practitioners  of  applied 
social  science — because  they  have  won  elec- 
tions. Institutionalized  channels  of  com- 
munication will  help  break  down  this  mis- 
trust. 

Also  Important  Is  the  fact  that  policy- 
makers are  wary  of  the  political  backlash 
contained  in  the  findings  of  the  social  sci- 
entists. One  dramatic  example  was  the  re- 
sponse of  policy  makers  to  the  Moynlhan 
Report  on  the  Negro  family.    ' 


Finally,  there  are  still  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  people  who  see  behavioral-science 
study  as  a  trend  toward  the  society  of 
Orwell's  1984.  They  are  wary  of  Invasion  of 
privacy  In  social  research,  and  fear  that  data 
banks  will  make  the  Individual  Increasingly 
vulnerable.  These  are  legitimate  concerns, 
often  deeply  felt  by  the  social  scientists 
themselves.  These  concerns  demand  vigilance. 
There  must  be  guarantees  against  misuse  of 
some  of  the  most  valuable  equipment  In 
social-science  research. 

But  despite  these  difficulties.  It  Is  time  to 
establish  an  alliance  between  policy-makers 
and  social  scientists.  The  alliance  promises 
better  lives  and  more  individual  opportunity 
through  a  more  orderly  approach  to  the 
future. 

Of  this  need,  former  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Secretary  John  W.  Gardner  has 
said:  "We  have  a  great  and  honored  tra- 
dition of  stumbling  Into  the  future.  In 
management  of  the  present,  our  nation  is — 
as  nations  go — fairly  rational,  systematic,  and 
orderly.  But  when  It  comes  to  movement  Into 
the  future,  we  are  heedless  and  Impulsive. 
We  leap  before  we  look.  We  act  first  and 
think  later.  We  back  Into  next  year's  prob- 
lems by  studying  the  solutions  to  last  year's 
problems." 

Bertrand  de  Jouvenel  has  written  that  the 
20th  century  now  has  the  opportunity  to 
devise  "a  long-term  strategy  lor  well-being." 
As  I  read  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution, 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  was  precisely  the 
goal  of  the  18th  century  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. Today,  a  vigorous  program — backed 
by  the  collective  political  wisdom  of  the 
Congress  and  the  technical  expertise  of  the 
social  scientists — finally  offers  us  hope  of 
achieving  that  goal. 

PtJRTHER    READING    SUGGESTED    BY    THE    AUTHOR 

Social  Indicators  edited  by  Raymond  A. 
Bauer  (Cambridge.  Mass.:  MIT.  Press.  1966). 
The  authors  attempt  to  describe  a  system  of 
social  Indicator.^  and  the  uses  or  drawbacks 
that  might  develop  if  a  national  social  indi- 
cator system  were  set  up. 

Action  under  Planning:  The  Guidance  of 
Economic  Development  edited  by  Bertram 
Gross  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 
1967K  Economic  planning  in  the  context  of 
social  planning  and  social  reaction  to 
Innovation. 

On  Culture  and  Social  Change  by  William 
P.  Ogburn  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1964).  Essays  ranging  from  1912  to 
1961  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects  dealing 
With  social  change  and  social  indicators. 

World  Handbook  of  Political  and  Social 
Indicators  edited  by  Bruce  M.  Russett.  Hay- 
ward  R.  Alker  Jr.,  Karl  W.  Deutsch,  and 
Harold  D.  Lasswell  (New  Haven,  Conn.:  Yale 
University  Press.  1964).  The  application  of 
social  statistics  to  International  comparisons, 
with  an  analysis  of  trends  and  patterns  pro- 
jected through  1975. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for   5   minut€S. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


APPROPRIATIONS    FOR    NATIONAL 
SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
port of  the  Independent  OflQces  Sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  only  $410  million  operating 
budget  for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion during  fiscal  1969  is  a  serious  blow 
to  U.S.  science.  I  realize,  as  do  the  other 


Members  of  this  body,  the  need  to  effect 
a  reduction  in  the  Federal  budget  at 
this  particular  time. 

I  am  not  convinced,  however,  that  It 
makes  much  sense  in  the  long  run  to 
reduce  our  support  for  basic  science  re- 
search for  short  run  economies.  Basic 
research,  as  it  clearly  implies,  is  basic 
to  all  advances  that  we  have  made  and 
can  ultimately  make  it  .such  fields  a.s 
physics,  chemistry,  biology,  the  social 
sciences,  and  other  fields  of  science 
which  underlie  the  tremendous  techno- 
logical revolution  that  this  country  has 
undergone  .<9ince  World  War  II.  And  I 
would  remind  Senators  of  the  inex- 
tricable relationship  of  technological  ad- 
vance and  innovation  to  our  economic 
well-being. 

Without  these  inputs  our  economy 
would  no  doubt  .stagnate.  Our  interna- 
tional position  of  leadership  in  the  field 
of  electronics,  for  instance,  depends  on 
the  vitality  of  our  research  effort  to 
maintain  that  leadership. 

In  the  field  of  medicine,  the  applica- 
tion of  new  medical  knowledge  depends 
on  that  knowledge  beinp  developed  in  the 
laboratories  of  our  universities  and 
private  research  operations. 

Cutting  the  budget  for  basic  science 
will  be  a  blow  to  that  effort. 

In  the  area  of  science  teaching  and 
university  science  department  develop- 
ment, the  .so-called  have-not  universities 
and  colleges  will  suffer  most  from  dimin- 
ished Federal  funds  they  so  desperately 
need  if  they  are  to  develop  into  centers 
of  excellence  in  science  and  engineering. 
It  is  hardly  sensible  for  us  to  believe  that 
additional  universities  can  become  lirst 
rate  and  be  able  to  compete  for  research 
and  development  funds  on  an  equal  basis, 
if  we  are  unwilling  to  spend  the  seed 
capital  to  make  them  excellent. 

Cutting  the  budpet  for  basic  science 
research  and  institutional  development 
will  be  a  serious  blow  to  that  effort,  and 
will  diminish  the  effect  of  advances 
already  made. 

Those  of  us  who  are  trying  to  accomp- 
lish a  more  equitable  distribution  of  re- 
search and  development  funds  and  to 
provide  additional  universities  with  the 
wherewithal  to  become  excellent  and 
provide  the  young  people  of  those  States 
with  a  first-rate  education  in  the 
sciences,  must  be  concerned  with  the 
implications  of  reduced  funds  for  re- 
search and  training.  Dr.  Donald  Hornig, 
the  President's  Science  Adviser  said  in 
his  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Government  Research,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  that  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  quality  of  teaching  is  much  higher 
in  institutions  where  first-rate  research 
is  going  on.  Every  other  expert  witness 
before  the  subcommittee  to  whom  the 
question  was  posed  agreed  with  that 
view,  and  so  do  I. 

Cutting  the  budget  for  basic  science 
research  will  be  a  severe  blow  to  the 
quality  of  teaching  and  therefore,  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  our  college 
graduates. 

Cutting  the  budget  for  scientific  re- 
search and  training  in  the  various  fields 
of  science  will  be  a  serious  blow  to  the 
best  students  with  the  most  promise. 
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Mr.  President,  most  agencies  of  this 
Government  are  being  asked  to  cut  ex- 
penditures during  fiscal  year  1969,  but 
few  arc  being  asked  to  cut  their  budget 
as  much  as  20  percent — down  from  S500 
million  in  fiscal  year  1968 — which  is 
called  for  in  the  House  approved  figure — 
$400  million — or  18  percent — $410  mil- 
lion— which  is  the  figure  reported  by  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  If  we 
s;o  along  with  these  recommendations,  I 
am  certain  that  serious  damage  will  be 
done  to  all  American  universities  and 
colleges.  Students  will  be  diverted  from 
pursuing  careers  in  science:  professors 
will  interrupt  their  research  for  want  of 
supporting  funds;  laboratories  and  other 
facilities  will  ro  unu.sed  and  constitute 
an  unbearable  financial  burden  on  uni- 
versity budgets  already  hard  pressed; 
young  graduate  assistants  who.se  stipends 
depend  on  Government  funds  will  turn 
away  from  teaching  careers;  and  many 
promising  i-esearch  projects  will  be 
aborted.  Science,  technology,  and  the 
economy  cannot  escape  unscathed,  and 
all  of  us  will  lose,  not  just  this  year,  but 
lor  years  to  come.  Science  is  not  a  faucet 
•Jiat  can  be  turned  on  and  off  at  will — 
lesults,  more  often  than  not,  follow  from 
an  incremental  process  of  developing  new 
knowledge  based  on  what  has  preceded. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should  re- 
.^tore  the  NSF  to  a  full  budget  and,  rather 
ihan  cut,  expand  funds  available  to  meet 
our  national  need  for  scientific  develop- 
ment. Our  national  economy  has  con- 
tinued to  grow,  and  the  fact  that  past 
Congresses  have  had  the  imagination 
.and  foresight  to  invest  in  a  national 
.science  effort  is  one  of  the  important 
:easons  for  that  growth.  Our  need  for 
knowledge  and  understandine  of  man 
and  his  universe  is  infinite;  our  problems 
la  meeting  the  challenges  of  a  modern 
world  will  not  solve  themselves.  We 
.-hould.  therefore,  continue  to  make 
the  necessary  investment  in  the  fu- 
ture of  our  country,  and  in  its  scientific 
development. 


THE  DIFFICULTY  OF  CUTTING  FED- 
ERAL SPENDING— WHOSE  OX  IS 
BEING  GORED? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  disturbing  to  note 
the  apparent  inability  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  control  its  economic  future. 

The  Congress  is  being  whip-sawed  by 
Pccial  interests  of  various  agencies  of 
the  executive  branch;  and  I  find  no  evi- 
dence that  any  of  these  special  interests 
has  any  capacity  or  willingness  even  to 
tiy  to  fit  its  inciividual  desires  into  the 
total  national  picture. 

Every  agency  is  for  itself;  and  the  devil 
take  the  one  that  can  not  get  all  it  asks 
for. 

It  is  now  no  secret  that  we  are  running 
a  budgetary  deficit  this  year  which  will 
exceed  S20  billion. 

Nor  is  it  any  secret  that  our  balance- 
of -payments  situation,  on  the  downgrade 
for  a  great  many  years,  continues  to 
deteriorate. 

Every  agency,  however,  is  in  charge  of 
its  special  interest;  but  no  one  is  in 
charge  of  the  national  interest. 

Let  me  illustrate; 


AID:  The  Administrator  of  the  foreign 
aid  pi'ogram  wants  the  Congress  to  au- 
thorize and  appropriate  every  single 
penny  that  AID  has  requested — some 
$2.9  billion.  He  lobbies  the  Congress  for 
it. 

Asian  Bank;  The  President's  special 
representative  for  the  Asian  Bank  wants 
the  Congress  to  authorize  and  appropri- 
ate every  penny  the  Bank  says  it  needs 
for  its  soft-loan  window — .some  $200  mil- 
lion. He  lobbies  the  Congress  for  it. 

IDA;  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
wants  the  Congress  to  authorize  and  ap- 
propriate every  nickel  the  International 
Development  Association  needs  for  its 
soft  loans — some  $480  million  over  3 
years.  He  lobbies  for  it. 

We  now  undeistand  that  the  World 
Bank  plans  to  float  .some  more  bonds  in 
the  American  market  this  year.  Previous- 
ly we  were  advised  by  Tieasury  that  no 
bonds  of  this  Bank  would  be  floated  in 
countries  with  continuing  balance-of- 
payments  difficulties. 

The  Defense  Department  wants  every 
dime  it  requests  for  research ;  every  dol- 
lar it  asks  to  build  a  thin  ABM  system  in 
preparation  for  its  request  for  the  gi- 
gantically expensive  thick  system;  every 
quarter  it  needs  to  maintain  thece  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  American  military 
in  Europe — plus  over  $30  billion  for  Viet- 
nam. 

NASA  needs  its  request  filled,  or  we  will 
lose  the  space  race;  the  SST  is  a  must; 
and  domestic  ijrograms  from  the  ghettos 
to  education  to  highways  must  not 
suffer. 

Would  that  I  had  time  to  treat  each 
of  these  programs  one  by  one. 

But  if  I  did  so.  my  main  point  would 
be  lost  in  I'hetoric  and  confusion. 

Let  me  reiterate  the  main  ixiint. 

It  is  that  no  one,  except  the  Congress 
seems  to  be  in  charge  of  the  total  na- 
tional financial  interest.  Only  in  this 
body  do  all  the  conflicting  interests  and 
special  pleadings  of  hundreds  of  govern- 
mental agencies  come  to  rest;  therefoi'e 
it  is  here  that  these  interests  must  be 
dealt  with. 

That  will  not  make  us  iwpulao-  in  some 
quarters. 

When  we  threaten  to  cut  foreign  aid, 
there  is  mail  from  some  constituents 
who,  with  the  gi'eatest  of  good  will,  ask 
that  we  cut  somewhere  else,  but  do  not 
cut  AID. 

If  we  cut  AID,  but  not  IDA,  then  AID 
does  not  like  it.  If  we  cut  IDA.  but  not 
AID,  then  we  are  out  of  step  with  the 
trend  toward  multilateral  aid. 

If  we  propose  cuts  in  American  troops 
in  Europe,  a  carefully  planned  howl  coes 
up  that  we  are  endangering  the  national 
security;  but  if  we  do  not  cut  expendi- 
tures abroad  it  is  l>ecoming  increasingly 
clear  that  we  will  be  endangering  our 
.security  in  a  much  more  fundamental 
way. 

Accordingly,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  first  priority  decision  for 
the  new  administration  that  comes  into 
office  some  6  months  from  now  will  be  to 
bring  our  governmental  financial  com- 
mitments at  home  and  abroad  into  some 
reasonable  line  with  our  financial 
capacity. 


Disa.ster  will  face  the  new  President 
unless  he  bites  the  bullet  in  Januaiy. 

This  can  all  be  made  easier  for  him  if 
we  in  the  Congress,  who  can  see  the 
totality  of  the  frightening  situation 
which  will  confiont  the  Nation  if  the 
Iiresent  financial  course  is  continued;  if 
we  begin  now  to  ignore  the  special  plead- 
ers whether  they  be  from  AID,  tlie  De- 
fen.se  Department,  NASA,  the  Tieasury, 
or  any\vher'»  el.se,  and  bepin  to  draw  the 
line  on  financial  lesponsibility. 

These  people  lobby  for  their  special  in- 
terests. But  who  lobbies  for  the  "steadily 
demanded  more  of"  American  taxpayer. 
Who  is  lobbying  for  those  in  the  later 
years  of  their  lives  who  live  on  their  sav- 
ings, their  life  insurance,  tlie  income 
from  their  pensions,  and  retirement 
plans,  and  social  security  itself. 

The  Congress  should  pay  more  respect 
to  the  rights  of  these  people,  not  only  be- 
cause they  represent  a  vast  majority  of 
the  American  people,  but  also  because 
the  future  of  America  as  well  as  their 
future  depends  upon  a  sound  economy. 


FULL  DISCLOSURE  UNDER  SECURI- 
TIES EXCHANGE  ACT  OF  1934 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  510. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  'S.  510) 
providing  for  full  disclosure  of  corporate 
equity  ownership  of  securities  under  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  which 
were,  on  page  2,  line  2,  strike  out  "title," 
and  insert  'title  or  any  equity  .security 
issued  by  a  closed-end  investment  com- 
loany  registeied  under  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1949,". 

On  page  2,  line  25,  strike  out  "it  will  be 
.sufficient  to  .so  .state;"  and  in.sert  "if  the 
person  filing  such  statement  so  requests, 
the  name  of  the  bank  shall  not  be  made 
available  to  the  public;". 

On  page  5,  line  12,  strike  out  all  after 
•(1)  "  down  through  and  including  "ma- 
nipulative." in  line  17,  and  insert: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  issuer  which 
has  a  class  of  equity  securities  registered 
pursuant  to  section  12  of  this  title,  or  which 
is  a  closed-end  investment  company  regis- 
tered under  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940.  to  purchase  any  equity  security  issued 
by  it  If  such  purchase  is  in  contravention  of 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Commis- 
sion, in  the  public  interest  or  lor  the  protec- 
tion of  investors,  may  adopt  'Ai  to  define 
ucts  and  practices  which  are  fraudulent,  de- 
ceptive, or  manipulative,  and  (B)  to  pre- 
scribe means  reasonably  designed  to  prevent 
such  acts  and  practices. 

On  page  6,  line  5,  strike  out  "issuer," 
and  insert  "issuer". 

On  page  6,  line  6,  strike  out  all  after 
"issuer,"  down  through  and  including 
"person"  in  line  8,  and  insert  "or  a  pur- 
chase subject  to  control  of  the  issuer  or 
any  such  person,". 

On  page  6,  line  19,  after  "title,"  insert 
"or  any  equity,  security  i.ssued  by  a 
closed-end  investment  company  regis- 
tered under  the  Investment  Company  Act 
of  1940,". 
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Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Pfesident.  I  favor 
the  acceptance  of  S.  510^s  amended  by 
the  House.  The  purposejof  the   legisla- 
tion is  to  provide  adequaie  disclosure  to 
investors  in  connection  wfth  a  cash  take- 
over bid  or  other  acquisi^ns  which  may 
cause  a  shift  in  contr 
tion.  The  two  situatio 
committee  addressed  its 
considertng  the  legislat 
the  House  also  address^ 
cash  tender  offer  and  ^rporate  repur 
chases  of  their  own  st^mities.  for  the 
purpose  of  either  gaini|g  control  of  a 
corporation  or  strengthfcing  control  or 
for  the  manipulation  of|the  price  of  the 
company's  shares. 

In  order  to  provide 
needed   by   a   sharehol 
vestor  who  may  be  cau 
of   a    battle    for   corpoi 
provided  for  the  disclo^ 
facts    concerning    the  identity,    back- 
ground, and  plans  of  th^person  or  group 
making   a   tender   ofrer|or   acquiring   a 
substantial  amount  of  stcurities. 

In  taking  this  action. Jboth  we  and  the 
House  recognized  that  there  are  many 
legitimate  reasons  wh  a  corporation 
may  repurchase  its  owr  securities  which 
do  not  involve  control  or  manipulation 
of  price.  Among  these  reasons  are  the 
purcha.se  of  shares  for  options,  acquisi- 
tions, employee  stock  purchase  plans, 
and  so  forth.  i 

I  am  sure  that  neith«  ■  we  or  the  other 
body  had  any  intentiot  of  restricting  a 
corporation  from  makiqg  such  legitimate 
purchases  of  its  own  stcxk. 

The  House  amendecaour  bill  to  make 
this  intent  clear  in  lansiiage  to  the  effect 
that  rules  and  regulatijns  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Securities  and  E)  change  Commis- 
sion covering  the  purch  ise  of  an  issuer  of 
Its  own  securities  we  e  to  be  related 
solely  to  define  acts  an  i  practices  which 
are  fraudulent,  decepi  ve.  or  manipula- 
tive, and  to  prescribe  neans  reasonably 
designed  to  prevent  su  h  acts  and  prac- 
tic6s. 

I  believe  that  this  ^  listinction  is  ex- 
tremely important,  be<  &use  the  require- 
ments that  may  be  estCblished  under  the 
bill    include    providing  the    holders    of 
equity  securities  with  iiformation  relat 
ing  to  the  reasons  for 
source  of  funds,  the 
to  be  purchased,  the  p 
such  .<;ecurities.  the  m 
and  such  additional  i 
Commission  deems  nelessary  oi 
priate. 

This  type  of  disclosij  e  is  obviously  not 
"  necessary  in  the  ordifary   purchase  of 
shares  by  a  company  f(  r  distribution  un- 
der a  stock  option,  emi  loyees'  stock  pur- 
chase, employees'  savl  ig.  bonus,  or  in- 
centive plan.  Because    uch  plans  can  be 
used  in  certain  circumstances  for  manip- 
ulation or  other  purpoles.  it  is  important 
that  the  SEC  set  up  d 
practices  are  conside 
establish  means  to  p 
tices  while  not  disru 
affecting  legitimate  pu 

Mr.  President,  the 
the  bill  which  we  pa 
spect  which  I  believeiis  important  and 
deserves  some  commenl  Section  13'  e  i  '  2 ) 
was  apparently  aniendld  to  make  it  clear 
that  purchases  by  peiions  such  as  pen- 
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sion  plans  are  subject  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  to  be  issued  by  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  under  the 
subsection  only  if  the  purchases  by  such 
per.sons  are  controlled  by,  or  subject  to 
the  control  of,  the  issuer  or  of  any  per- 
son controlling,  controlled  by,  or  under 
common  control  with  the  issuer. 

I  should  like  to  ask  my  distinguished 
colleague  if  that  is  his  understanding  of 
the  meaning  of  the  revised  section  13te> 

i2i. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  it  is.  I  believe 
the  language  of  the  act  is  very  clear  in 
that  respect. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  believe  it  is  also,  but 
the  reason  I  raise  this  question  is  that 
the  language  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, specifically  paragraph  1 4  >  on  page 
6  seems  ambiguous  and  confusing  in  de- 
scribing the  meaning  of  this  amendment. 
In  a  later  paragraph,  it  explains  that  the 
amendment  was  made  "after  considera- 
tion of  the  sugge.stions  by  insurance  com- 
panies and  banks  who  operate  various 
trust  accounts  or  funded  bonus,  retire- 
ment of  other  plans,  under  arrange- 
ments which  provide  for  the  complete 
independence  of  the  operator  of  these 
plans  from  the  issuer."  This  language 
seems  to  clear  up  the  situation  some- 
what, but  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  my 
understanding  of  the  act  was  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  should  be  no 
doubt  that  the  language  of  the  act  is 
controlling  and  that  it  is  as  you  have 
explained. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  with 
that  explanation.  I  have  no  further  ques- 
tions to  ask. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  S.  510.  as  passed  by  the  House, 
amended  in  several  respects  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Senate  bill  dealing  with  re- 
purchases by  issuers  of  their  own  securi- 
ties. As  the  sponsor  of  this  legislation  in 
the  Senate.  I  would  like  to  clarify  the 
purposes  of  these  amendments. 

One  amendment  restricts  those  pur- 
chases to  equity  securities  registered  pur- 
suant to  section  12  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  or  issued  by  closed- 
end  investment  companies  registered  un- 
der the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940. 
Neither  this  change  nor  anything  else  in 
the  bill  affects  the  Commission  s  existing 
authority  under  the  general  antifraud 
provisions  of  the  securities  acts.  The 
Commission  thus  has  ample  authority  to 
deal  with  problems  involving  the  securi- 
ties of  other  companies. 

Another  amendment  revises  the  stand- 
ards of  the  issuance  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions by  the  Commission  governing  re- 
purchases by  issuers  of  their  own  securi- 
ties. The  revised  standard  is  based  on 
comparable  language  in  section  15ich2> 
of  the  act.  and  should  give  the  Commis- 
sion adequate  power  to  prescribe  com- 
prehensive rules  and  regulations  to  deal 
with  the  abuses  arising  in  this  area,  just 
as  its  powers  under  section  15tc)  (2)  have 
enabled  it  to  do  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
tivities specified  in  that  section. 

The  third  amendment  would  make  the 
provisions  of  section  13<e)  applicable  to 
any  purchase  subject  to  control  of  the 
issuer  or  of  any  person  controlling,  con- 
trolled by.  or  under  common  control  with 
the  issuer,  rather  than,  as  in  the  Senate 


bill,  to  all  purchases  by  bonus,  profit 
sharing,  pension,  retirement,  thrift,  sav- 
ings, incentive,  stock  purchase,  or  similar 
plans.  This  change  makes  the  section  in- 
applicable to  transactions  by  institution.s 
which  manage  such  plans  under  circum- 
stances in  which  the  institution  is  in  all 
respects  completely  independent  of  the 
issuer  and  any  person  in  a  control  re- 
lationship to  the  issuer. 

The  provisions  would,  of  course,  apply 
in  any  situation  where  there  is  a  common 
bond  between  the  i.ssuer  and  the  institu- 
tion, or  where  purchase  of  the  issuers 
securities  on  behalf  of  the  plan  is  subject 
to  any  arrangement  or  understanding 
with  the  Issuer  or  any  person  in  a  control 
relationship  to  the  issuer.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, they  would  apply  where  the  same 
person  is  on  the  board  of  directors  or 
in  the  management  of  both  the  issuer 
and  the  institution;  where  the  arrange- 
ment or  contract  setting  up  any  such 
plan  requires  the  institution  managing 
the  plan  to  invest  any  part  of  the  funds 
in  securities  of  the  issuer;  or  where  any 
person  associated  with  or  in  a  control 
relationship  to  the  issuer  can  direct  the 
purchase  of  securities  of  the  issuer,  the 
time  when  such  securities  are  to  be  pur- 
chased, the  amount  of  securities  to  be 
purchased,  the  price  to  be  paid,  or  the 
broker  or  dealer  through  or  from  whom 
they  are  to  be  purchased. 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.    Mr.    President,    I 
move    that    the    Senate   concur    in    the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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TRIBUTE    TO    VISTA    VOLUNTEERS 
LARRY  AND  PAULA  DOBSON 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mi".  President,  on 
June  2  a  full-page  article  appeared  m 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  praising 
two  VISTA  volunteers  from  the  State  of 
Washington,  Larry  and  Paula  Dobson. 
VISTA  is  the  volunteer  arm  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  For  the  past 
2  yeai-s  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dobson  have  been 
Uv'ing  in  southern  Appalachia.  working 
with  the  residents  of  Gerald's  Valley  in 
West  Virginia.  The  Dobsons  were  trained 
for  6  weeks  at  the  Menninger  Clinic  at 
Osowatomie,  Kans.,  before  they  wen- 
assigned  to  the  West  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Health  to  serve  in  a  liai- 
son capacity  between  State  hospitals  and 
former  patients  who  had  returned  to  the 
community.  The  residents  of  the  valley 
came  to  know  and  trust  the  Dobsons; 
thus  they  were  allowed  to  encourage  and 
aid  the  families  of  the  entire  commu- 
nity, especially  those  in  poverty. 

It  is  young  people  like  the  Dobsons  who 
make  the  VISTA  program  so  worth  while. 
In  my  own  home  State  of  Washington, 
there  are  20  VISTA  projects  in  operation 
and  27  more  have  been  requested.  The 
63  dedicated  volunteers  in  Washington 


are  working  in  urban  and  rural  programs, 
a  migrant  camp,  eight  Indian  communi- 
ties, four  Job  Corps  centers,  and  a  men- 
tal health  program.  In  fact  the  State  of 
Washington  ranks  ninth  in  producing 
VISTA   volunteers. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  find 
this  article  about  VISTA  to  be  of  interest 
and  indicative  of  the  public  support 
which  this  OEO  program  enjoys.  We  in 
Congress  will  do  well  to  continue  our 
support  for  this  national  volunteer  effort. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  liavc 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
complete  text  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intel- 
ligencer article  concerning  these  VISTA 
volunteers.  I  am  most  proud  of  my  con- 
stituents. Larry  and  Paula  Dobson.  and 
I  want  to  encourage  other  young  people 
to  follow  their  fine  example. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.Seattle    Couple    Serves    in    VISTA:    Little 
Has  Chanced  for  the  Good  in  Appalachia 

On  the  "outside"  which  is  most  of  the 
covintry.  the  past  20  years  have  seen  quick 
successions  of  technical  marvels.  The  pace 
of  change  has  been  swift. 

But  In  the  remote  hollows  of  Southern 
.Appalachia  little  seems  to  have  changed  for 
the  good. 

People  who  flee  the  hollows  often  return 
defeated  or  stay  on  In  the  cities  caught  In 
a  world  they  don't  understand. 

Each  passing  year  and  each  change  brings 
the  mountain  people  more  dlRiciilty  and  per- 
plexity. They  have  learned  that  It  Is  difficult 
to  become  a  part  of  the  outside  world  and 
very  nearly  Impossible  to  remain  in  the  land 
in  which  they  were  born  and  bred. 

Pew  otitslders  know  the  situation  better 
tliat  VISTA  Volunteers  Larry  and  Paula 
Dobson,  a  young  couple  from  Seattle,  who 
.spent  a  part  of  their  lives  In  a  two-room 
house  on  the  edge  of  the  Little  Coal  River 
m  the  hollow  of  Gerald's  Valley,  In  West 
Virginia. 

Larry,  26,  spent  two  years  in  the  Peace 
Corps  in  India  before  he  met  his  wife  and 
Joined  VISTA.  After  six  weeks  of  special  train- 
ing lit  the  Menninger  Clinic  at  Osawatomle, 
Kr.n.,  he  and  Paula  were  assigned  to  the  West 
Virginia  Department  of  Mental  Health  to 
erve  as  go-betweens  between  a  state  hospital 
•.nd  former  patients  who  had  returned  to  the 
ommunlty. 

They  visited  patients  in  the  hospital  and 
In  their  homes,  and  encouraged  others  in 
•he  community — especially  ministers  and 
phvsiclans — to  join  in.  As  they  became  fa- 
.iilUar  with  people  in  the  hollow,  they 
:jrought  families  and  persons  whom  they 
found  in  special  need  to  the  attention  of  hos- 
pitals, social  agencies,  or  other  groups  which 
could  help. 

Most  of  the  men  were  once  coal  miners. 
Now,  because  of  the  closing  down  of  many 
mines,  and  the  inechanlzatlon  of  mines,  80 
per  cent  are  tinemployed  and  on  welfare. 

Mechanization  has  increased  the  demand 
for  education  for  those  who  work  for  the 
cod;  companies."  Larry  explained. 

"But  few  of  the  people  have  gone  to  high 
school,  and  many  only  went  as  far  as  the 
fourth  grade.  The  kids  hate  school." 

The  children  from  the  hollows  are  often 
.0  far  behind  in  basic  education  that  they 
are  held  back  and  soon  become  so  discour- 
aged and  unhappy  that  they  drop  out. 

Young  people  can't  remain  in  the  hollows 
ind  make  a  living,  nor  are  they  prepared 
for  the  outside. 

"I  was  able  to  get  a  16-year-old  boy,  who 
hated  school,  into  a  Job  Corps  ;amp, '  Larry 
said.  "But  he  got  homesick  and  came  home, 
"^ere  Is  something  so  very  personal  about 
■iie  idnd,  it  holds  them." 


Outsiders  have  been  traditionally  dis- 
trusted In  the  hollows.  Tlie  history  of  the 
Southern  Appalachian  ;irea  is  one  of  de- 
.spoilment  of  the  land  and  exploitation  of  the 
people  by  outsiders.  Because  of  lack  of  ed- 
ucation, they  have  found  It  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  hold  the  land — often  covering  valu- 
able minerals — that  was  their  inheritance. 

Also,  the  people  have  their  own  values, 
and  do  not  take  kindly  to  people  who  tell 
them  that  they  otight  to  change. 

VISTA  Director  Bill  Crook  said.  "Larry  and 
Paula  overcame  this  distrust  by  living  as 
simply  as  the  other  people  in  the  hollow.  By 
doing  .so  they  showed  their  accepUince  of  the 
people's  ways  and  were  accepted  by  the  peo- 
ple on  equal  terms." 

Children  were  at  their  liouse  daily. 

"We  had  a  tumbling  mat  which  the  kids 
loved,"  Paula  said.  "Also,  everybody  in  the 
hollow  used  our  VISTA  Library,  which  has 
about  200  paper-back  books.  Many  were  loo 
sophisticated  for  the  people  not  acudemiruUy 
inclined.  "The  children  did  most  of  the  re.id- 
ing.  The  Cat  and  the  Hat'  :ind  riddles  were 
the  most  popular." 

Tliere  was  little  group  activity  In  the  hol- 
low— another  reason  why  children  had  so 
mvich  irotible  at  school.  Larry  and  Paula 
helped  direct  church  phiys  and  tried  to  start 
a  4-H  club,  to  give  the  youngstfr.s  some  ex- 
perience in  working  with  others.  "Tlio  people 
are  more  aware  now  of  the  neea  lor  activi- 
ties for  the  children,"  he  said, 

Larry  found  that  there  were  parallels  to 
India  in  the  mountain  culture. 

"Where  we  were  living  in  both  countries, 
the  people  experience  life  in  Its  barest  form," 
he  said.  "They  suffer  a  lot — there  is  a  lot 
of  physical  disease.  Emoiion.s  are  .strong  and 
flow  all  the  time.  Love  and  hate  are  pro- 
nounced. Tliere  are  close  family  ties  and 
many  deaths.  The  religion  of  the  people  has 
a  real  spiritual  qviallty  and  is  a  binding 
force." 

He  found  other  characteristics  of  the 
mountain  p)eople   that  were  distinctive: 

"There  aren't  the  blocks  between  people 
that  there  is  in  so  mvich  of  America.  Once 
the  people  see  that  you  respect  them  as  in- 
dividuals, they  react  to  you  in  a  warm  and 
human  way.   'They  always   try  to  be  sincere. 

"You  can't  force  programs  and  projects 
on  the  mountain  people.  You  can  ask  your 
neighbors  questions  and  phrase  them  in 
such  a  way  that  they  will  begin  seeing 
things  in  a  different  way.  And  you  can  talk 
to  them  of  yoiu-  own  experiences  and  make 
them  want  to  know  more.  But  you  can't 
tell  pyeople  they  ought  to  do  such  and  such, 
or  that  your  way  of  speaking  or  living  or 
eating  is  better  than  their  way. 

"VISTA'S  purpose  is  to  help  the  people 
evolve  their  own  programs  to  meet  the 
needs  which  they  themselves  feel  are  most 
Important." 

Larry  and  Paula  liad  to  cut  short  their 
visit  among  the  Appalachians,  due  to  the 
expected  arrival  of  their  first  child.  Larry 
is  now  employed  by  Peace  Corps  in  Hemet, 
Oalif.,  where  he  is  helping  with  a  training 
program. 


FOREIGN  TRADE:  COMPETE  OR 
RETREAT— ADDRESS  BY  DAVID 
ROCKEFELLER 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  David 
Rockefeller,  president  of  the  Cha.se  Man- 
hattan Bank,  addressed  the  Southern 
Grovernors'  Conference  at  Charleston, 
B.C.,  on  June  18,  1968. 

The  title  of  his  speech  was  "Foreign 
Trade:  Compete  or  Retreat?"  It  is  an 
excellent  speech  and  covers  the  field  of 
foreign  trade.  It  makes  excellent  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  we  can  increase  our 
exports  and  do  something  about  the 
balance-of-payraents  deficits  as  they  re- 


volve around  differences  between  exports 
and  imports. 

I  recommend  its  reading  to  my  fellow 
Senators  and  congratulate  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, who  is  a  very  important  and  in- 
fluential and,  I  consider,  intelligent  busi- 
nessman in  the  economic  community  of 
the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
entire  speech  printed  at  this  point  in 
ihe  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FoRtiGN  Trade:   Compete  or  Retreat? 
( Address    by    David    Rockefeller,    jiresldent. 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  at  Southern  Gov- 
ernors' Conference,  Charleston.   SC,  June 
1 968 ) 

I  come  before  this  assemblage  of  political 
leaders  as  .something  of  an  anomaly  in  this 
election    year-  a   nonpoUtlcal    Rockefeller! 

And  it  is  my  avowed  intention  to  make  a 
nonpoUtlcal  speech! 

Actually,  I  find  this  nonpoUtlcal  stance 
easier  to  maintain  than  you  might  think.  In 
fiwt.  there  are  limes  when  it  becomes  abso- 
lutely essential  Just  to  keep  peace  in  the 
family! 

As  some  of  you  know,  I  have  a  nephew 
running  lor  Secretary  of  State  in  West  Vir- 
(;inla  under  a  party  label  which  our  lamily 
used  to  mention  only  in  hushed  tones! 

But  I  guess  that  It  is  perfectly  all  right 
for  me  to  say  it  aloud  now  that  I'm  what  my 
brother  Win  likes  to  call  "the  formerly  Solid 
South!" 

From  lime  to  time.  I've  been  asked  whether 
I  thought  the  'political  virus"  running 
through  our  family  was  "catching,"  and  I've 
always  responded  negatively.  Besides,  I'm 
sure  I  don't  have  to  tell  this  audience  that 
any  family  with  two  members  in  the  Gov- 
nors'  mansions  can  surely  use  "a  friend  at 
Chase  Manhattan!" 

While  of  course  1  welcome  the  opportu- 
nity to  address  such  a  distinguished  audi- 
ence. I  must  confess  that  I  was  a  little  sur- 
prised at  the  topic  .suggested  for  my  re- 
marks I  was  asked  to  discuss  American  trade 
I>«jUcy  in  light  of  recent  developments  at 
home  and  abroad.  As  you  know,  this  is  an 
increasingly  controversial  subject  these  days, 
and  I  have  made  no  effort  to  conceal  my  own 
IX)sltlon  which  I  suspect  Is  at  variance  with 
that  of  some  in  this  room  If  you  find  me 
speaking  out  perhaps  somewhat  bluntly 
for  my  own  point  or  view.  I  hope  you  will 
excuse  It  as  further  evidence  of  my  being  a 
banker  and  not  a  political  aspirant  who 
would  ever  strengthen  any  of  your  state 
tickets! 

For  the  past  20  years,  our  system  of  in- 
ternational trade  and  monetary  arrange- 
ments has  performed  remarkably  well.  I 
think,  considering  that  some  120  sovereign 
nations  are  involved  in  the  operation.  But 
now  monetary  and  trade  complications  are 
threatening  to  run  ahead  of  remedies. 

I  believe  the  current  monetary  difficulties 
could  actually  prove  healthful  in  the  long 
run  as  nations  find  in  this  crisis  the  will  to 
move  forward  with  reforms  that  are  clearly  in 
order,  particularly  the  creation  of  new  inter- 
national reserves.  However,  no  reforms  or  in- 
novations can  save  the  system  if  key  na- 
tions like  the  United  States  will  not — in 
their  own  self-interest^pursue  non-infla- 
tionary fiscal  and  monetary  policies  at  a 
time  of  high  employment  when  prices  are 
rising  steeply,  imports  are  being  sucked  In 
and  exports  are  hard-pressed. 

Here  at  home.  I  certainly  hope  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  face  up  to  its 
responsibilities  this  week  and  pass  the  bill 
to  increase  taxes  ana  ':'ut  back  on  expendi- 
tures. I  know  ol  no  single  step  that  would 
do  more  to  restore  confidence  in  the  dollar 
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throughout  the  world  thar 
of  a  tax  Increase. 

The  system  we  are  try!  >g  to  save  could 
also  be  undone  by  mlsguldl  id  moves  In  trade 
policy.  There  Is  a  danger  U  day  that  the  lib- 
eral policies  of  our  own  q  iitlon  and  of  o\ir 
trading  partners  could  be  turned  around  In 
short-slght«d  effort*  to  i  btaln  temporary 
trading  advantages  or  to  |  )eneflt  parUcular 
Industries. 

The  disappointing  tradi 
first  few  months  of  this  yq 
scure  the  fact  that  In  the  . 
United  States  has  exporter 
more  than  we  have  bough 
the  world.  These  surpluse; 
few  bright  spots  In  our  ba  i 
Which,  In  17  of  the  past  ]  5 
In  deficit.  This  means,  o| 
have  been  si>endlng  mon 
than  we  earned  from  trac 
black-Ink  entries  In  our  a  : 
biggest  outflow  was  for  I  lational  seciulty 
purposes.  And,  after  all,  tl  >at  Is  one  of  the 
things  money  Is  for— to  dilend  freedom,  to 
make  the  world  a  little  less  dangerous,  a 
little  more  hopeful.  I 

There-1«  no  question  ab^iit  our  ability  to 
expand  exports  if  we  resKain  inflation  at 
home  and  vigorously  seek;  markets  abroad. 
There  Is,  unfortunately,  grave  que.stlonlng 
around  the  world  as  to  whither  we  will  fol- 
low this  course  or  repeat  ihe  mistakes  of  a 
dreary  past  and  return  to  |  protectionism. 

Last  fall,  almost  before  the  Ink  was  dry 
on  the  Kennedy  Round  of  tl'ade  negotiations, 
a  drive  began  in  Congress  t|(>  impose  a  t^rld  of 
import  quotas  on  America^  foreign  trade. 

In  the  face  of  this  threi«,  I  Joined  with  a 
group  of  business  leaders  JTrom  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Emergency  Com- 
mittee for  American  Tra<  e.  We  came  to- 
gether to  protect  the  only  trade  policy  that 
h:is  given  our  country  geni|lne  protection. 

The  Committee  now  conjlsts  of  more  than 
fifty  of  America's  lead  ng  businessmen 
whose  companies  have  plojlts  In  every  state 
of  the  nation.  For  exanlple.  In  Alabama, 
there  Is  International  Pa  >er;  In  Arkansas, 
Singer  Boise  Cascade,  N  tDonneU-Douglas. 
Continental  Caxx  and  othi(rs:  In  Louisiana, 
Boeing  and  West  Virgmic  Pulp  and  Paper; 
in  Florida,  Quaker  Data  ^nd  Honeywell;  in 
Georgia,  Scott  Paper;  :in)l  In  North  Caro- 
lina, IBM.  Texas  lustrummts  Is  a  founding 
member.  The  list  Is  a  loni  one  but  it  is  not 
the  number  or  economic  ]  Ignlflcance  of  our 
membership  that  should  i  bear  on  the  Issue 
but  rather,  the  soundness  of  our  reasoning. 
Like  any  other  businesd  ften,  the  members 
of  the  Emergencv  Comml  rtee  do  not  relish 
disagreement  with  some  ^  t  their  colleagues, 
indeed,  we  are  anything  ut  unsympathetic 
to  industries  that  face  real  problems  in  meet- 
ing foreign  competition.  Ve  recognize  that 
this  IS  not  an  ideal  worl  and  that  it  may 
not  be  possible  for  the  Ui  ited  States  to  fol- 
low fully  and  easily,  th(  Instructions  that 
Robert  Toombs  issued  to  A^illiam  L.  Yancey 
and  the  other  two  speci.T  commiseioncrs  to 
Europe.  They  were  to  sf  r  about  the  Con- 
federate States  that  "In  their  traffic  with 
foreign  countries,  they  I  tend  to  act  upon 
that  wise  muxim  of  poUt  :al  economy:  'Buy 
where  you  can  buy  chea]  ;st  and  sell  where 
you  can  sell  dearest'." 

What  we  cannot  bclle\  i.  however.  Is  that 
a  wave  of  protections  n  here,  followed 
promptly  by  retaliation  f:  >m  abroad  possibly 
touching  off  a  trade  wa  can  be  anything 
but  a  misfortune  for  all    ^lerlcans. 

There  are  few  Southe  ners  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  earlier  failures  of  protec- 
tionism. In  1930,  tariffs  ^n  dutiable  goods 
were  raised  to  an  averagel  Dt  over  50  per  cent. 
We  tried  to  protect  ovt  Industries,  other 
nations  tried  to  protect 
was  on.  As  Secretary  of 
commented  some  years  1 
"Through  that  111-starri 
to  set  into  motion  a  vlci 
tlon   and   counter-retail 
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a  race  for  a  forcible  contraction  of  inter- 
national trade  on  a  stupendous  scale.  .  .  . 
Our  export  trade  became  the  victim  of  the 
formidable  array  of  economic  armament  cre- 
ated by  other  nations.  Just  as  the  export 
trade  of  other  nations  became  the  victim  of 
our  thrust  Into  the  heights  of  super- 
protectionism." 

American  exports  dropped  to  $2  billion 
annually.  To  the  South,  this  meant  flve-cent 
cotton  and  the  strangling  of  new  indvistry. 
In  1934,  Secretary  Hull's  reciprocal  trade 
program  permitted  us  to  bargain  with  other 
nations  to  lower  tariffs  and  prohibit  quotas. 
His  program  worked  and  in  the  intervening 
years  we  have  gone  from  $2  billion  annually 
in   exports   to   more   than   $30   billion. 

The  progressive  opening  of  world  markets 
has  meant  much  to  the  South.  Perhaps  most 
significantly,  it  has  ;issisted  the  agricultural 
revolution  that  has  brought  this  sector  of 
the  Southern  economy  to  a  level  of  efficiency 
and  productivity  beyond  even  the  planners' 
dreams    of    a    few    years    ago. 

Agriculture  Is  still  the  single  biggest  busi- 
ness In  the  United  States,  and  one  of  our 
greatest  money-makers  In  international 
commerce.  In  1967,  American  farms  ex- 
ported over  S6  billion  of  produce  that  gave 
us  a  surplus  in  agricultural  trade  of  about 
$2  billion.  This  means  that  14  cents  of  every 
dollar  earned  in  agriculture  came  from  ex- 
ports, and  for  some  items  the  ivmount  ran 
as  high  as  35  cents. 

Dep.irtment  of  Agriculture  figures  for  1966 
show  that  the  16  states  ranged  under  the 
South  Atlantic,  East  South  Central  and  West 
South  Central  regions  exported  an  estimated 
$2  billion  of  agricultural  products.  Tobacco 
led  the  list,  followed  by  cotton,  wheat,  feed 
grains,  soybeans,  rice,  fruits  and  poultry. 
The  lmp>ortance  of  these  exports  and  their 
vulnerability  to  retaliation  by  other  nations 
if  the  United  States  adopt*  protectionist 
measures  bring  us  back  to  the  shadow  of 
1930.  You'll  recall  that  the  Smoot-Hawley 
tariff  was  part  of  a  worldwide  wave  of  pro- 
tectionism in  which  no  fewer  than  50  na- 
tions adopted  embargoes,  quotas,  special  im- 
port duties,  higher  tariffs  and  exchange  con- 
trols, with  disastrous  effects  en  our  exports. 
In  foreign  trade  policy,  a  retreat  readily 
becomes  a  rout.  Of  course.  It  need  not  hap- 
pen. Rather  than  retreat,  we  can  continue 
to  compete — and  we  can  come  out  ahead. 

It  is  no  secret  that  American  workers  earn 
more  than  workers  In  other  countries.  We 
also  know  that  workers  in  some  states  and 
some  regions  of  America  earn  more  than  in 
others.  Our  own  experience  shows  that  well- 
paying  farms  and  industries  can  usually  com- 
pete quite  well  In  their  area  of  competence 
with  products  from  less  affluent  areas. 

Exports  in  1967  increased  dramatically 
over  previous  years  in  those  industries  that 
pay  the  highest  wages  in  America,  and  bene- 
fit most  from  our  advantages  in  research  and 
development,  and  innovation  in  manage- 
ment, production  and  marketing.  In  that 
year  our  exports  of  scientific  Instriunents 
rose  11  per  cent,  office  machines  and  com- 
puters rose  27  per  cent,  aircraft  and  parts 
40  per  cent.  These  are,  of  course,  the  kinds 
of  industries  the  South  needs  and  is  now 
developing.  As  Professors  Clark  and  Klrwan 
have  noted  in  their  very  thorough  survey, 
the  South  has  "the  resources  to  develop  one 
of  the  most  intensely  diversified  economies 
in   the  continent." 

They  also  describe  how  North  Carolina  or- 
ganized the  facility  known  .-is  the  Golden 
Triangle  which  drew  on  the  specialized  tal- 
ents of  scholars  at  North  Carolina  State 
University,  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  Duke  University.  When  Kentucky 
followed  with  the  Spindletop  Research  Cen- 
ter, supported  by  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, It  was  able  to  pool  the  extensive  re- 
search services  of  Industries  already  in  the 
state  with  those  considering  moving  there. 
The  results  of  these  bold  programs  are  be- 
ing watched  nation,  and  world-wide  as  are 


other  harbingers  of  Southern  progress  such 
as  the  great  space  Industry  crescent  sweep- 
ing from  Houston  through  Huntsville  to  the 
Florida  Coast. 

I  believe  the  record  will  show  that  South- 
erners are  well  aware  of  the  opportunity  u> 
play  a  greater  role  In  world  trade.  Gover- 
nor McNalr  spoke  for  the  entire  region  when 
he  Riild  recently.  "We're  In  the  world  market 

One  Indication  of  this  intention  can  be 
seen  in  the  progress  of  Southern  ports.  Tlie 
2,700  miles  of  Southern  coastline  Is  more 
than  half  that  of  continental  United  States 
A  recent  study,  made  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina,  showed  that  port  Improve- 
ment "could  produce  by  1975  an  additional 
$300  million  per  year  in  state  tax  revenues." 
The  study  was  based  on  the  assumption  th.n. 
there  woiild  be  "no  major  unforeseen  changes 
in  tariffs  and  other  barriers  to  international 
trade  with  major  trading  countries." 

Other  ports  have  made  similar  studies 
One  by  the  University  of  Virginia  concluded 
that  "one  out  of  every  eight  employed  per- 
sons In  Virginia  holds  a  Job  that  Is  either 
directly  or  Indirectly  related  to  the  actlvltle.^ 
associated  with  the  state's  ports  and  harbor 
activities."  Tlie  Port  of  Houston  has  pub- 
licized the  analysis  that  'thirty-three  cent-s 
out  of  every  dollar  spent  to  give  HousUin 
the  highest  building  and  sales  Index  in  the 
South  .^nd  one  of  the  highest  In  the  nation 
stems,  directly  or  Indirectly,  from  the  Port 
of  Houston  aiid  its  allied  activities." 

In  light  of  this  continuing  awareness  on 
the  part  of  so  many  Southern  leaders  of  the 
Importance  of  foreign  trade.  It  Is  curlou.s 
that  many  Journalists  and  others  have  come 
to  accept  the  notion  that  the  South  ha.-; 
turned  to  protectionism  because  of  the  new 
industries  situated   here. 

While  there  is  certainly  protectionist  senti- 
ment in  the  South,  .as  elsewhere,  the  recoro 
does  not  support  this  pessimistic  thesis  .\ 
recent  study  by  Charles  Lerche  of  Southern 
votes  on  foreign  policy  issues  shows  tha' 
yotu"  Congressional  delegations  supported  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  In  1962  by  even  wider 
margins  than  they  had  given  the  two  pre- 
vious extensions  of  the  Reciprocal  Trnde 
Program,  in  1958  and  1955.  The  figures  for 
1962  show  85  per  cent  of  the  delegation  vot- 
ing for  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  On:y 
Mlssis-sippl  produced  a  majority  against  i:. 
In  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Vir- 
ginia the  support  was  unanimous. 

Today,  It  Is  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  of  Ar- 
kansas who  is  conducting  the  most  thorough 
and  deliberate  hearings  on  trade  policy  since 
the  Trade  Expansion  .^ct  was  approved  -^i.x 
years  ago. 

Every  American  depends  on  imports  'o 
some  extent.  Even  competitive  imports  .ire 
important  to  our  economy  and  their  avail- 
ability serves  as  a  brake  on  inflation  .and  ;ui 
accelerator  to  efficiency.  Without  competitr.t- 
Imports,  how  many  fewer  families  could  ;U- 
ford  a  transistor  radio— possibly  one  made  :ii 
the  United  States  under  a  technology  devel- 
oped to  overcome  Import  competition? 

Of  all  competitive  Imports,  none  has  pro- 
duced as  much  acrimony  as  textiles— the 
first  important  product  manufactured  la 
America.  Textiles  were  among  the  first  proa- 
ucts  in  our  nation  to  enjoy  a  protective  tan:! 
under  the  "infant  industry"  argument.  Tex- 
tiles have  been  the  cause  of  sectional  bitter- 
ness in  America,  first  as  the  South  resent?(l 
buying  back  Its  own  cotton  In  the  form  ■  : 
flmshed  goods  from  the  North,  and  later  :is 
Northern  states  saw  almost  a  whole  industry 
migrate  to  the  Carolina*  and  Georgia  and 
other  Southern  states. 

During  transitional  periods,  individuals 
have  suffered,  particularly  workers  who  had 
a  lifetime  Invested  In  skills  that  were  no 
longer  needed.  This  so-called  adjustmc:it 
process  Is,  In  the  view  of  the  Emergency  Coni- 
raittee  for  American  Trade,  poorly  provided 
for  in  existing  law.  I  am  urging,  as  are  fellow- 
members  of  the  Committee,  that  the  new  ana 
more  clearly  defined  system  proposed  in    .le 


Administration's  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1968 
will  be  approved  by  Congress. 

Welcome  as  the  new  proposals  are.  It  must 
be  our  hope  that  Imports  will  not  dis- 
place workers  in  our  great  textile  industry. 
Fortunately,  since  1960,  nearly  200,000  new 
American  Jobs  have  been  created  in  the 
combined  textile  and  apparel  Industries,  in 
spite  of  a  rapid  rise  in  labor  productivity. 

By  almost  any  standard,  the  textile  in- 
dustry in  America  Is  doing  well  today.  It  Is 
indeed  changing  and  change  Is  not  always 
easy.  Last  month  a  prominent  investment 
house  highly  recommended  ttie  purchase  of 
shares  in  two  leading  textile  firms  whose  com- 
bined annual  sales  in  1967  exceeded  $2  bil- 
lion. We  have  come  a  long  way  from  the 
days  of  the  infant  Industry. 

■There  Is,  of  course,  no  question  that  Im- 
fwrts  of  textiles  have  been  increasing.  So 
have  domestic  sales — by  six  times  as  much 
in  the  past  six  years.  The  textile  indus- 
try^more  than  some  others — has  tips  and 
downs  and  those  In  favor  of  import  quotas 
(.an  find  statistics  at  certain  times  that  .ap- 
pear alarming.  But  I  strongly  stigpest  that 
these  statistics  should  be  viewed  In  per- 
spective. 

Wages,  profits  and  production  have  been 
rising  steadily  in  the  textile  Industry.  The 
latest  government  estimates  on  profits  are 
considerably  higher  than  those  the  indus- 
try predicted  only  a  short  time  ago.  Most 
important,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  confidence 
those  .seeking  import  protection  have  in 
their  own  Industry.  In  1965,  '66  and  '67.  they 
were  investing  at  an  annual  rate  of  close 
to  SI  billion,  roughly  double  the  1960-61 
average. 

Although  more  than  half  of  America's  tex- 
tile workers  are  in  the  South,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  New  York  still  has  more 
workers  in  the  Industry  than  any  state  but 
North  Carolina.  Important  as  Jobs  and  prof- 
its are,  we  mtist  also  remember  ihat  every 
.\merlcan  Is  a  consumer  of  textiles  and  im- 
nort  competition  benefits  all  consumers  by 
Keeping  prices  down. 

Today,  the  broad  Issues  involved  in  trade 
policy  effect  many  American  Interests.  The 
textile  quota  proposals,  for  example,  would 
give  other  countries  a  deadline  within  which 
•o  agree  to  restrict  shipments  to  the  United 
.States.  This  is  hardly  the  way  to  negotiate 
.iny  kind  of  agreement. 

Recently,  the  Emergency  Committee  for 
.■Vmerican  Trade  called  on  business  organi- 
zations in  Europe  to  support  proposals  for 
speeding  up  their  Kennedy  Round  tariff  cuts 
to  benefit  American  exports.  We  are  pleased 
that  the  Europeans  have  now  made  such  an 
"ffer  and  we  strongly  hope  an  agreement  on 
it  can  be  reached.  We  Intend  to  continue  to 
press  business  leaders  abroad  for  fairer  treat- 
jTient  of  American  goods  and  to  urge  our 
government  officials  to  intensify  their  efforts 
to  this  end. 

We  regret,  however,  that  some  European 
countries  found  It  necessary  to  include  in  the 
offer  a  provision  that  It  would  be  withdrawn 
If  the  United  .States  took  protectionist  moves 
or  failed  to  carry  out  a  portion  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  agreement  that  pledges  this 
1  ountry  to  attempt  to  repeal  the  American 
•Selling  Price  system. 

If  we  resent  such  conditions  being  placed 
on  a  generous  offer  by  other  countries,  we 
rnust  nsk  ourselves  how  they  would  feel  if 
v.e  passed  legislation  telling  them  they  must 
agree  to  give  up  an  important  part  of  their 
export  business  by  a  certain  time  or  else. 
This  is  the  stuff  that  retaliation  and  trade 
wars  are  made  of. 

We  must  remember  that  retaliation  is  not 
something  made  up  by  Importers  or  the  State 
Department  to  scare  Americans.  In  just  the 
past  few  years,  the  Belgians  retaliated 
;igainst  our  exports  of  plastics  and  other 
products  that  were  reaching  growing  mar- 
kets— and  we  hit  the  Europeans  as  hard  as 
we  could  ■^vhen  they  hurt  our  chicken  exports. 
The  proposals  now  before  the  Congress  would 


start  a  spiral  of  retaliation  that  would  look 
like  the  1930's  all  over  again. 

There  is  no  question  that  sustaining  a 
liberal  trade  policy  Is  difficult  in  the  face 
of  strong  temptations  to  seek  a  solution  to 
industrial  problems  by  shutting  off  foreign 
competition. 

But  this  is  an  Issue  that  Is  being  Joined 
in  open  and  honest  discussion.  If  we  are  will- 
ing to  face  up  to  the  facts,  candidly  and 
resolutely,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  turn 
back  the  protectionist  threat^both  here  and 
abroad^and,  so  doing,  contribute  Immeasur- 
ably to  the  economic  strength  of  all  our 
states. 

In  the  pursuit  of  this  goal,  I  earnestly 
hope  that  you — the  Governors  of  the  South- 
ern States— will  Join  with  men  of  conscience 
and  good  will  all  over  the  country  In  preserv- 
ing the  momentum  toward  a  freer  trade 
which  has  benefited  our  country  so  greatly 
over  the  peist  two  decades. 


PRESERVATION   OF   CERTAIN 
PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Rejiresenta- 
tivesonS.  3710. 

Tlie  PRKSIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore tlie  Senate  tlie  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  <.S. 
37101  authorizing  the  construction,  re- 
pair, and  preservation  of  certain  public 
works  on  rivers  and  liarbors  for  iiavi- 
gation.  flood  control,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, wliicli  was,  strike  out  all  after  tlie 
enactina;  clause,  and  insert: 

TITLE  I— RIVERS  AND  HARBORS 
Sec.  101.  That  the  following  works  of  im- 
provement of  rivers  and  harbors  and  other 
waterways  for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
other  purposes  are  hereby  adopted  and  au- 
thorized to  be  ])rosecuted  under  the  direction 
of  the  SecreUary  of  the  Army  and  supervi- 
sion of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  in  .accordance 
with  the  plans  and  subject  to  the  conditions 
recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
the  respective  reports  hereinafter  desigrtiited. 
The  provisions  of  section  1  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  .Act  .ipproved  March  2.  1945  (Public 
Law  Numbered  14,  Seventy-ninth  Congress, 
first  session),  shall  govern  with  respect  to 
projects  authorized  in  this  title:  and  the 
procedures  therein  set  forth  with  respect  to 
plans,  proposals  or  reports  for  works  of  Im- 
provement for  navigation  or  flood  control 
and  for  irrigation  and  purposes  Incidental 
thereto,  .shall  applv  as  if  herein  set  forth  In 
full. 

NAVIGATION 

Ipswich  River,  Massachusetts:  House 
Document  Numbered  265,  Ninetieth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $616,000; 

Fall  River  Harbor,  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island:  House  Document  Numbered 
175,  Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $8,762,000: 

Bristol  Harbor,  Rhode  Island:  House 
Document  Numbered  174,  Ninetieth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $873,000; 

Hempstead  Harbor,  New  York :  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  101,  Ninetieth  Congress,  at 
an  estlinated  cost  of  $703,000; 

Cooper  River,  Charleston  Harbor,  South 
Carolina-:  Senate  Document  Numbered  88, 
Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$35,381,000; 

Miami  Harbor.  Florida:  Senate  Document 
Numbered  93,  Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $6,476,000; 

Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway,  St  Marks  to 
Tampa,  Florida:  Senate  Etocument  Num- 
bered ,  Ninetieth  Congress,  except  that  not 
to  exceed  $40,000,000  Is  authorized  for  Ini- 
tiation of  such  project; 

Atchafalaya  River  and  Bayous  Chene, 
Boeuf,  and  Black,  LoulslaiLa;   House  Docu- 


ment Numbered  155,  Ninetieth  Congress,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $8,645,000; 

Red  River  Waterway,  Louisiana,  Texas, 
.'Vrkansas,  and  Oklahoma:  House  Document 
Numbered  304,  Ninetieth  Congress,  except 
that  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  Is  authorized 
for  initiation  of  such  project; 

Mississippi  River-Gulf  Outlet,  Mlchoud 
Canal.  Louisiana:  Senate  Docunvent  Num- 
bered ,  Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $1,300,000; 

Mississippi  River  Outlets,  Venice,  Louisi- 
ana: House  Document  Numbered  ,  Nine- 
tieth Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$4,520,000; 

Yazoo  River.  Mississippi.  House  Document 
Numbered  342,  Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $52,147,000. 

Corpus  Chrlstl  Ship  Canal,  Texas:  Senate 
Document  Numbered  ,  Ninetieth   Con- 

gre.ss,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $19,042,000; 

Mouth  of  the  Colorado  River.  Texa.s:  Sen- 
ate Document  Numbered  ,  Ninetieth 
Congress,  at  an  estim.ited  cost  of  $8,000,000; 

Wilson  Harbor.  New  York:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  112.  Ninetieth  Congress,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $198,000; 

Cattaraugus  Creek  Harbor.  New  York: 
House  Document  Numbered  97.  Ninetieth 
Congre-ss,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,315,000; 

Hamlin  Beach  State  Park,  New  York:  House 
Document   Numbered  ,    Ninetieth   Con- 

gre.'rs.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  .?500,000; 

PorestvlIIe  Harbor.  Michigan:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  183;  Ninetieth  Congress,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $5:18.000; 

Tawas  Bay  Harbor,  Michlean:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  189.  Ninetieth  Congress,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  S466.000; 

Detroit  River,  Trenton  Channel.  Michigan: 
House  Document  Numbered  338,  Ninetieth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $31,300,000; 

Snohomish  River  (Everett  Harbor  1 ,  Wash- 
ington:   Hotise    Dociunent    Numbered 
Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$1,108,000: 

Himiboldt  Harbor  and  Bay.  California: 
House  Document  Number  330.  Ninetieth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,430,000; 

Port  Hueneme,  California:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  ,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $1,000,000; 

Ventura  Marina,  California:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  ,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$1,540,000; 

San  Diego  Harbor,  California:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  ,  Ninetieth  Congress,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $5,360,000: 

Kake  Harbor,  Alaska:  Senate  Document 
Numbered  70,  Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated  cost  of  $1,760,000; 

King  Cove  Harbor,  Alaska:  Senate  Docu- 
ment Numbered  13.  Nl  letleth  Congress,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $522,000: 

Sergius  and  Whitestone  Narrows,  Alaska: 
Senate  Document  Numbered  95,  Ninetieth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $3,030,000; 

Coasts  of  Hawaiian  Islands.  H.arbors  for 
Light  Draft  Vessels:  Hou.se  Document  Num- 
bered 353.  Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $1. '256.000. 

BEACH    EROSION 

Brevard  County,  Florida:  House  Document 
Numbered  352,  Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $680,000. 

Sec.  102.  The  project  for  beach  erosion 
control.  Fort  Pierce,  Florida,  authorized  by 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1965  (79  Stat. 
1089,  1092)  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
House  Document  Numbered  84.  Eighty-ninth 
Congress,  Is  hereby  modified  to  provide  for 
construction  of  the  project  and  periodic 
nourishment  for  ten  years  by  '^he  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  In  addition  to  applicable  require- 
ments of  local  cooperation  set  forth  in  the 
aforementioned  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, local  interests  shall,  prior  to  construc- 
tion, give  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  that  they  will — 
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(1)  contribute  In  cash,  eltier  in  a  lump 
sum  prior  to  initiation  of  conitructlon  or  In 
Installments  prior  to  the  staj*;  of  pertinent 
work  Items  In  accordance  wim  construction 
or  nourishment  schedules,  asiidetermlned  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  all  iosts  of  Initial 
construction  and  periodic  nourishment  for 
ten  years  exclusive  of  costs  Aslgned  to  the 
Federal  Government  In  the  iforementloned 
recommendations  of  the  ChlJ  of  Engineers: 
and  I 

(2)  hold  and  save  the  UnMed  States  free 
from  damages  due  to  the  conAructlon  works. 

Sec.    103.    (ai    That   sectloi     2    of   the   Act 


the  Secretary 
D   the   town  of 


ereby  amended 
the  words  "re- 
and  Inserting 
Ing  nretlghtliig 


entitled   "An   Act   authorlzln 

of  War  to  sell   and   convey 

Marmet.  West  Virginia,  two  liacts  of  land  to 

be   used   for  municipal   purpfses".  approved 

July  8.  1942  (56  Stat.  651)  Is 

by  deleting  the  period  after 

lated     municipal     purposes" 

thereafter  the  phrase  "Inclu 

facilities  and  structures". 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  jmy  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  issue  o  the  town  of 
Marmet.  West  Virginia,  wl  tiout  monetary 
consideration  therefor,  such  written  instru- 
ments as. raay  t>e  necessary  o  carry  out  the 
provisions  .pf  this  section. 

Sec.  104.  (a)  That  notw  thstandlng  any 
other  provision  of  law.  the  lecretary  of  the 
Army  or  his  designee.  Is  luthorlzed  and 
directed  to  convey  to  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  subject  to  the  term  and  conditions 
hereinafter  stated,  and  to  s  ich  other  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secret  ry  of  the  Army, 
or  his  designee,  shall  deem  to  be  In  the  public 
Interest,  all  right.  Utle.  anc  Interest  of  the 
United  States  in  and  to  certt  n  real  property, 
together  with  Improvements  thereon,  located 
at  Ohio  River  locks  and  dai  b  numbered  16. 
19.  20,  and  21  in  West  Virg:  ila  as  described 
In  subeectlon  (b)  of  this  sec  ion.  No  property 
shall  l>e  conveyed  under  a  ithorlty  of  this 
section  until  these  locks  and  dams  have  been 
determined  by  the  Secretar;  to  be  In  excess 
to  the  requirements  of  th<  Department  of 
the  Army  and  suitable  repla  ;ement  facilities 
are  in  operation  under  the  )hlo  River  navi- 
gation modernization  progra  n.  The  Secretary 
may  make  such  prior  dls[  aeitlon  of  such 
facilities  and  improvements  )n  such  lands  as 
he  deems  to  be  In  the  bes  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  The  real  property  aut  lorlzed  for  con- 
veyance by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
comprise  all  or  portions  of  such  lands  and 
improvements  as  may  be  d  termlned  excess 
of  four  lock  and  dam  proj*  ;ts  on  the  Ohio 
River  In  the  State  of  West  V  rglna  and  desig- 
nated as,  number  16  (Wlllo\|  Island  Pool)  In 
Tyler  County,  numbers  19  a|  id  20  (Bellertlle 
Pool)  In  Wood  Coimty,  (  nd  number  21 
(Racine  Pool)  In  Jackson  O  unty.  The  exact 
descriptions  and  acreage  to  e  determined  by 
the  Secretary  by  accurate  ;  urveys.  the  cost 
of  which  Is  to  be  borne  by  t  ke  State  of  West 
Virginia. 

(c)  The  conveyance  at  ihorlzed  herein 
shall  provide  that  said  propi  rty  shall  be  used 
only  for  public  park  and  re<  reatlon  purposes 
and  such  other  uses  direct!  '  related  to  pro- 
grams of  the  West  Vlrglnl  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  and  if  '  t  ever  ceases  to 
be  used  for  such  purpose  b,  title  to  said 
property  shall  Immediate!  revert  to  the 
United  States.  Any  deed  of  [  ionveyance  shall 
also  be  subject  to  and  inclii  le  the  foUowlns 
additional  terms  and  condll  Ions: 

(1)  The  State  of  West  Virginia  shall  pay 
the  United  States  as  cons!  leraOon  for  th« 
conveyance  50  per  centum  o(  the  current  fair 
market  value  of  the  properl  y  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Arm  r- 

(2)  There  shall  t>e  reservl  id  to  the  United 
States  such  flowage  easemilnts  and  rights- 
of-way  for  roads  and  utUty  lines  as  the 
Secretary  determines  may  be  required  for 
other   navigation   projects. 

(3)  Such  other  restrlctljons,  terms,  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  |deems  necessary 
to  protect  the  Interests  of  tfce  United  States. 


(d)  Any  moneys  paid  for  t'.ir  conveyances 
referred  to  herein  shall  be  co\ered  into  the 
United  suites  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

Sec.  106.  la)  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  shall  convey,  without  monetary  con- 
sideration, to  the  city  of  Butfalo.  New  York, 
all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  and  to  certain  real  property  under- 
lying Lake  Erie  containing  approximately 
4601  acres  and  more  particularly  described 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  on  condi- 
tion that  such  real  property  be  used  tor  pub- 
lic park  and  recreational  development  pur- 
poses .ind  If  such  property  shall  ever  cease  to 
be  used  for  such  purposes,  title  tliereto  shall 
revert  to  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  real  property  referred  to  In  this 
.section  is  more  particularly  described  as 
follows: 

( 1  »  Parcel  E. — Beginning  it  the  point  of 
intersection  of  the  south  line  of  uuter  lot  39 
prolonged  and  the  shoreline  of  Lake  Erie  as 
est:»bllshed  in  1846.  which  point  bears  south 
68  degrees  28  minutes  west,  .i  distance  of 
140  feet,  more  or  less,  from  United  States 
Monument  numbered  7  which  monument 
is  the  southeasterly  corner  of  the  said  outer 
lot  39: 

thence  southwesterly  at  right  angles  with 
the  established  harbor  line  1.140  feet,  more 
or  le.'-s.  to  the  said  harbor  line; 

thence  northwesterly  along  ssid  harbor  line 
1.310  feet,  more  or  less,  to  the  point  of  Inter- 
section of  said  harbor  line  and  a  line  at  right 
angles  thereto  passing  through  the  point  of 
intersection  of  the  snoreline  of  Lake  Erie  in 
1846  and  a  line  330  feet  northerly  at  right 
angles  from  and  parallel  with  the  south  line 
of  outer  lot  36: 

thence  northeasterly  at  right  angles  with 
said  harbor  line  1.115  feet,  more  or  less,  to 
the  shoreline  of  Lake  Erie  in  1846; 

thence  southe;isterly  along  said  shoreline 
of  Lake  Erie  1.320  feet,  more  or  less,  to  the 
point  of  beginning  containing  34  04  acres, 
more  or  less. 

(2)  Parcel  C-B.— Beginning  at  the  point 
of  intersection  of  the  shoreline  of  Lake  Erie 
with  the  northerly  line  of  land  deeded  to  the 
United  States  Government.  October  21.  1846, 
said  line  also  extending  in  a  due  east  and 
west  direction  and  passing  through  the 
northwest  corner  of  outer  lot  36  (United 
States  Monument  No.  2),  said  point  of  be- 
ginning being  also  480  feet,  more  or  less,  west 
of  the  s.ild  northwest  corner  of  outer  lot  36: 
thence  southeasterly  along  said  shoreline 
of  Lake  Erie  in  1846  a  distance  of  470  feet, 
more  or  less,  to  the  Intersection  with  a  line 
330  feet  northerly  at  right  angles  from  and 
parallel  with  the  south  line  of  lot  36.  said 
line  being  also  the  north  line  of  lands  deeded 
to  the  United  State  Government,  September 
25,  1847: 

thence  southwesterly  at  right  angles  to  es- 
tablished harbor  line  1.115  feet,  more  or  less, 
to  the  established  harbor  line: 

thence  northwesterly  along  said  harbor 
line  465  feet,  more  or  less,  to  the  point  of 
Intersection  of  said  harbor  and  a  line  at  right 
angles  thereto  passing  through  the  point  of 
Intersection  of  the  shoreline  of  Lake  Erie  In 
1846  and  the  line  extending  In  a  due  east  and 
west  dlrecUon  and  passing  through  the 
northwest  corner  of  outer  lot  36: 

thence  easterly  at  right  angles  to  estab- 
lished harbor  line  1.115  feet,  more  or  less  to 
the  shoreline  of  Lake  Erie  In  1846.  which  Is 
the  above  referenced  point  of  beginning, 
containing  11.97  acres,  more  or  less. 

(C)  Any  deed  of  conveyance  made  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  reserve  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  seven 
years,  the  right  to  use  such  lands  for  a 
spoil  disposal  area  for  materials  dredged 
from  the  Buffalo  Harbor  Project  Including 
the  right  to  place  structures  thereon  and  to 
perform  all  other  actions  incident  to  such 
use,  together  with  the  rights  of  ingress  and 
egress  thereto.  Such  deed  shall  contain  such 
additional  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 


determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  interest  of  the 
UrUted  States. 

Sec.  106.   (a)   The  Chief  of  Engineers.  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  shall  make  an 
appraisal  investigation  and  study,  including 
a  review  of  any  previous  relevant  studies  and 
reports,    of   the   Atlantic.   Gulf,   and   Pacific 
coasts  of   the  United   States,  the  coasts  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
shorelines    of    the    Great    Lakes,    including 
estuaries  and  bays  thereof,  for  the  purpose 
of   (1)    determining  areas  along  such  coasts 
and  shorelines  where  significant  erosion  oc- 
curs:   (2)   identifying  those  areas  where  ero- 
sion presents  a  serious  problem  because  the 
rate   of    erosion,    considered    in   conjunction 
with  economic.  Industrial,  recreational,  agri- 
cultural, navigational,  demographic,  ecolog- 
ical,   and    other    relevant    factors,    indicates 
that  action  to  halt  such  erosion  may  be  Jus- 
tified:    (3)     describing    generally    the    most 
suitable   type   of   remedial   action    for    those 
areas   that  have  a  serious  erosion  problem; 
(4)   providing  preliminary  cost  estimates  for 
such    remedial    action;     (5)     recommending 
priorities   among   the   serious   problem   areas 
for    ;ictlon    to    stop    erosion:     (6)     providing 
State  and  local  authorities  with  information 
and  recommendations  to  assist  the  creation 
and  implementation  of  State  and  local  coast 
and  shoreline  erosion   programs:    (7)    devel- 
oping recommended  guidelines  for  land  use 
regulation  m  coastal  areas  taking  into  con- 
sideration all  relevant  factors:  and  (8)   iden- 
tifying coastal  areas  where  title  uncertainty 
exists.  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  .^rmy  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  as  soon  .as  practicable, 
but    not    later    than    three    years    after    the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  results  of 
such  appraisal   investigation  and  study,  to- 
gether with  his  recommendations.  The  views 
of  concerned  local.  State,  and  Federal  author- 
ities and  interests  will  be  taken  into  account 
in  making  such  appraisal  Investigation  and 
study. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts,  not  to  exceed  $1.- 
000,000.  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Sec.  107.  That  the  projects  for  the  Illinois 
Waterway  and  Grand  Calumet  River.  Illi- 
nois and  Indiana  (Calumet-Sag  na\igatlon 
project),  authorized  by  the  River  and  Har- 
bor Act  of  July  24.  1946.  are  hereby  modified 
substantlallv  in  accordance  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
House  Document  Numbered  45.  Eighty -fifth 
Congress.  Insofar  as  such  recommendations 
apply  to  existing  highway  bridges  In  Part 
n:  Grand  Calumet  River  and  Indiana  Har- 
bor Canal,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $33,265,000. 
Sec.  108.  (a)  Steele  Bayou.  In  Warren.  Is- 
saquena, Sharkey,  and  Washington  Counties. 
Mississippi.  Washington  Bayou,  in  Issaquena 
and  Washington  Counties.  Mississippi,  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  nonnavigable  within 
the  meaning  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
(b»  The  project  for  navigation  on  Steele 
Bayou.  Washington  Bayou,  and  Lake  Wash- 
ington, authorized  by  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Acts  of  July  5.  1884.  August  5.  1886.  and 
June  25.  1910.  is  hereby  deauthorlzed. 

Sec.  109.  Section  313  of  the  Act  approved 
October  27.  1965  (79  Stat.  1073).  is  amended 
by  deleting  the  date  "June  30.  1968"  and 
substituting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  iO.  1969". 
Sec.  110.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  review  the  requirements  I'f 
local  cooperation  for  the  Ouachita  and  Black 
Rivers  navigation  projects,  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1930.  as  amended, 
with  particular  reference  to  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  cost  sharing,  and  he  shall  report  the 
findings  of  such  review  to  Congress  \vithi:i 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  111.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Is  authorized 
to  investigate,  study,  and  construct  projects 
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for  the  prevention  or  mitigation  of  shore 
damages  attributable  to  Federal  navigation 
works.  The  cost  of  Installing,  operating,  and 
maintaining  such  projects  shall  be  borne  en- 
tirely by  the  United  States.  No  such  project 
shall  be  constructed  without  specific  author- 
ization by  Congress  if  the  estimated  first  cost 
exceeds  $1,000,000. 

Sec.  112  Section  111  of  the  River  and  Har- 
l)or  Act  of  1966  (80  Stat  1417)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
••(g)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  .shall 
conduct  a  study  of  those  areas  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  Washington  Channel  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  sviltable  for  public  visitor  parking 
facilities.  Such  study  shall,  among  others, 
consider  existing  and  future  visitation,  mul- 
tiple and  alternative  areas,  methods  for  pro- 
\1dlng  such  facilities,  and  estimated  costs 
and  revenues  to  be  derived  therefrom.  Not 
Liter  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
the  date  funds  are  appropriated  to  carry  out 
such  study,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  Congress  a  report  thereon  to- 
pether  with  his  recommendations,  including 
I'.ecessary  legislation,  if  any.  There  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  SIOO.- 
000  to  carry  out  this  subsection." 

-Sec  113.  Those  portions  of  the  East  and 
Hudson  Rivers  In  New  York  County.  State 
i.f  New  York,  lying  shoreward  of  a  line  within 
the  United  States  Pierhead  Line  as  it  exists 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  north  side  of 
Spring  Street  extended  westerly  and  the 
.^outh  side  of  Robert  F.  Wagner.  Senior  Place 
extended  eastwardly.  are  hereby  declared  to 
be  nonnavigable  waters  of  the  United  States 
within  the  meaning  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
states.  This  declaration  shall  apply  only  to 
lX)rtlons  of  the  above-described  area  which 
are  bulkheaded  and  filled.  Plans  for  bulk- 
heading  and  filling  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  on  the  basis  of  engineer- 
ing studies  to  determine  the  location  and 
structural  stability  of  the  bulkheadlng  and 
filling  in  order  to  preserve  and  maintain  the 
remaining  navigable  waterway.  Local  Inter- 
ests shall  reimburse  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  any  engineering  costs  Incurred 
under  this  section. 

Sec.  114.  That  portion  of  the  Northern 
Embarcadero  area,  beginning  at  the  Intersec- 
tion of  the  northwesterly  line  of  Bryant 
Street  with  the  southwesterly  line  of  Spear 
Street,  which  Intersection  lies  on  the  line 
of  Jurisdiction  of  the  San  Francisco  Port  Au- 
thority: following  thence  westerly  and 
northerly  along  said  line  of  Jurisdiction  as 
described  In  the  State  of  California  Harbor 
and  Navigation  Code  Section  1770.  as 
amended  In  1961.  to  Its  Intersection  with  the 
easterly  line  of  Van  Ness  Avenue  produced 
northerly:  thence  northerly  along  said  east- 
erly line  of  Van  Ness  Avenue  produced  to 
Its  Intersection  with  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment pierhead  line;  thence  following  said 
pierhead  line  easterly  and  southerly  to  its 
intersection  with  the  northwesterly  line  of 
Bryant  Street  produced  northeasterly;  hence 
southwesterly  along  said  northwesterly  line 
of  Bryant  Street  produced  to  the  point  of  be- 
ginning. Is  hereby  declared  to  be  nonnavi- 
gable waters  within  the  meaning  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  consent  of 
Congress  Is  hereby  given  for  the  filling  in  of 
all  and,  or  any  part  of  the  described  area. 
Tills  declaration  shall  apply  only  to  portions 
of  the  above-described  area  which  are  bulk- 
lioaded  and  filled.  Plans  for  bulkheadlng 
and  filling  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
01  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  on  the  basis  of  engineering  stud- 
ies to  determine  the  location  and  strucural 
stability  of  the  bulkheadlng  and  filling  In 
or(3er  to  preserve  and  maintain  the  remain- 
ing navigable  waterway.  Local  Interests  shall 
reimburse  the  Federal  Government  for  any 
engineering  costs  Incurred  under  this  sec- 
tion. 


Sec.    115.   That  portion   of   the   Northwest 
Branch     of     the     Patapsco     River     located 
generally  south  of  Pratt  Street,  east  of  Light 
Street,  north  of  Key  Highway,  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore.    State    of    Maryland,    and    being 
more   particularly   described    as   all   of   that 
portion    of    the    Northwest    Branch    of    the 
Patapsco  River  lying  west  of  a  series  of  lines 
beginning  at  the  point  formed  by  the  inter- 
section of  the  south  side  of  Pratt  Street,  as 
now  laid  out,  and  the  west  side  of  Pier  3 
and    running    thence    binding    on    the    west 
side  of  Pier  3.  south  04  degrees  19  minutes 
47  seconds  east  726.59  feet  to  the  southwest 
corner  of  Pier  3;   thence  crossing  the  North- 
west Branch  of  the  Patapsco  River,  south  23 
degrees  01    minutes   15   seconds   west   855.36 
feet  to  the  point  formed  by  the  intersection 
of  the  existing  pierhead  and  bulkhead   line 
and  the  east  side  of  Battery  Avenue,  last  said 
point  of  intersection  being  the  end  of  the 
first  line  of  the  fourth  parcel  of  land  con- 
veyed  by  J.  and  F.  Realty.   Incorporated   to 
Allegheny  Pepsi-Cola  Bottling   Company   by 
deed  dated  December  22.  1965.  and  recorded 
among   the  Land   Record  of   Baltimore  City 
in  Liber  J,  P.  C.  numbered  2006  folio  345.  the 
location  of  said  pierhead  and  bulkhead  line 
Is  based  upon  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Balti- 
more    District.     Baltimore.     Maryland,     co- 
ordinate value  for  station  LIV  of  said  pier- 
head   and    bulkhead    line,    the    coordinate 
value  as  referred  to  the  Lambert  grid  plane 
(.oordlnate  system  for  the  State  of  Maryland 
of  said  station  LIV   being  east  2. il  1.161.40. 
north  527.709.27  and  thence  binding  on  the 
east  side  of  Battery  Avenue,  south  03  degrees 
09  minutes  07  .seconds  east  568  feet,  more  or 
less,  to  intersect  the  north  side  of  Key  High- 
way as  now  laid  out  and   located  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  not  a  navigable  stream  of  the 
United    States    within    the    meaning    of    the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  consent 
of  Congress   Is   hereby   given   for   the  filling 
in  of  all  and  or  any  part  of  the  described 
area. 

Sec.  116.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  remove  from  the 
Potomac  River  and  to  destroy  the  abandoned 
ships,  ships'  hulls,  and  pilings,  located  In 
Mallow's  Bay.  between  Sandy  Point  and 
Liverpool  Point,  Charles  County,  Maryland, 
and  at  Wide  Water,  south  of  Quantico,  Vir- 
ginia, and  any  other  abandoned  ships 
formerly  among  those  In  Mallow's  Bay  or 
at  Wide  Water  which  have  drifted  from 
those  locations.  Local  interests  shall  con- 
tribute 50  percent  of  the  cost  of  such  work. 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  carry  out  this 
section,  not  to  exceed  $175,000. 

Sec.  117.  The  Chief  of  Engineers,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  is 
hereby  authorized  to  maintain  authorized 
river  and  harbor  projects  in  excess  of  au- 
thorized project  depths  where  such  excess 
depths  have  been  provided  by  the  United 
States  for  defense  purposes  and  whenever 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  determines  that  such 
waterways  also  serve  essential  needs  of  gen- 
eral commerce. 

Sec.  118.  (a)  Section  5  of  the  Act  entitled 
■An  Act  creating  the  City  of  Clinton  Bridge 
Commission  and  authorizing  said  commis- 
sion and  its  successors  to  acquire  by  pur- 
chase or  condemnation  and  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  a  bridge  or  bridges 
across  the  Mississippi  River  at  or  near 
Clinton.  Iowa,  at  or  near  Fulton,  Illinois', 
approved  December  21.  1944.  as  revised, 
amended,  and  reenacted.  Is  hereby  amended 
by  Inserting  "(a)"  immediately  after  "Sec. 
5."  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  method  of  pay- 
ment provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  commission  and  its  successors  and 
assigns  are  hereby  authorized  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  the  cost  of  dismantling  one 
bridge  and  of  constructing  as  a  replacement 
therefor  a  new  bridge  (Including  necessary 
approaches  and  approach  highways)  either 
entirely  from  a    construction  fund  created 


in  accordance  with  section  6  of  this  Act  or 
from  lx>th  such  construction  fund  and  from 
bonds  Issued  and  sold  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  The  cost  of 
any  bridge  constructed  under  this  subsec- 
tion ( together  with  approaches  and  ap- 
proach highways)  shall  Include  all  costs  and 
expenses  included  in  the  case  of  a  bridge 
constructed  under  authority  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  (Including  !i,s  approaches 
and  approach    highways)." 

( b )  The  first  sentence  of  section  6  of  such 
Act  of  December  21.  1944.  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "and.  If  the  Commission  de- 
termines it  advisable  to  do  so.  to  provide  a 
construction  fund  specifically  to  pay  the 
cost  of  dismantling  one  bridge  and  con- 
structing a  new  bridge  to  replace  It  as  au-  ' 
thorlzed  by  subsection  (b)  of  section  5  of 
this  Act." 

(c)  Section  6  of  such  Act  of  December  21, 
1944.  is  further  amended  by  adding  Immedl- 
iitely  following  the  third  sentence  of  such 
section  the  following  new  sentence:  "If  no 
bonds  or  notes  are  outstanding  or  if  a  sink- 
ing fund  specifically  for  payment  of  all  out- 
standing bonds  and  notes  shall  have  been 
provided,  the  renialnder  of  such  tolls  may.  If 
the  Commission  determines  it  advisable  to 
do  so,  be  placed  in  a  construction  fund  for 
use  in  accordance  with  subsection  (bi  of 
section   5  of  this  Act" 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  8  of  such  Act  of  December  21, 
1944.  is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately 
after  "solely  lor  that  purpose."  the  follow- 
ing: "and  after  any  bridge  constructed 
under  authority  of  -section  5(b)  of  this  Act 
shall  have  been  paid  for.  or  sufficient  funds 
are  available  in  the  construction  fund  au- 
thorized by  section  6  to  pay  for  such 
bridge,". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  inapplicable  insofar  as  they 
authorize  the  construction  of  a  bridge  or 
bridges  unless  actual  construction  thereof  is 
commenced  within  five  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  and  such  con- 
struction  is  completed   by   January   1.    1980. 

Sec.  119.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  cause 
surveys  to  be  made  at  the  following  loca- 
tions and  subject  to  all  applicable  provi- 
sions of  section  110  of  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of   1950: 

Back  River.  Maryland,  from  Chesapeake 
Bay  to  the  city  of  Baltimore's  waste  water 
treatment    plants. 

Savannah  and  Tennessee  Rivers,  with  a 
view  to  determining  the  advisability  of  pro- 
viding a  waterway  connecting  the  rivers  by 
canals  and  appurtenant  facilities  and  a 
waterway  connecting  Charleston  and  Port 
Royal,  South  Carolina,  with  the  lower  Savan- 
nah River. 

Lake  Superior,  with  a  view  to  determining 
the  advisability  of  a  waterway  connecting  the 
lake  and  the  Mississippi  River. 

Sec.  120.  Title  I  of  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1968". 

TITLE  II— FLOOD  CONTROL 
Sec.  201.  Section  3  of  the  Act  approved 
June  22.  1936  (Public  Law  Numbered  738. 
Seventy-fourth  Congress ) .  as  amended  by 
section  2  of  the  Act  approved  June  28.  1938 
(Public  Law  Numbered  761.  Seventy-fifth 
Congress),  shall  apply  to  all  works  author- 
ized In  this  title  except  that  for  any  channel 
improvement  or  channel  rectification  project, 
provisions  ( a ) ,  ( b ) ,  and  i  c )  of  section  3  of 
said  Act  of  June  22.  1936.  shall  apply  thereto, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law.  The 
authorization  for  any  flood  control  project 
herein  authorized  by  this  Act  requiring  local 
cooperation  shall  expire  five  years  from  the 
date  on  which  local  Interests  are  notified  in 
writing  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  his 
designee  of  the  leaulrements  of  local  coop- 
eration, unless  said  interests  shall  within 
said  time  furnish  assurances  satisfactory  to 
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the  Secretary  of  the  Army  that  the  required 
cooperation  will  be  furnished. 

Sec.  202.  The  provisions  of  section  1  of  the 
Act  of  December  22,  1944  (Public  Law  Num- 
bered 534.  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  second 
session) .  shall  govern  with  respect  to  projects 
authorized  In  this  Act,  and  the  procedures 
therein  set  forth  with  respect  to  plans,  pro- 
posals, or  reports  for  works  of  Improvement 
for  navigation  or  nood  control  and  for  Irriga- 
tion and  purposes  Incidental  thereto  shall 
apply  as  if  herein  set  forth  In  full. 

Sec.  203.  The  following  works  of  Improve- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  navigation  and  the 
control  of  destructive  flood-waters  and  other 
purposes  are  hereby  adopted  and  authorized 
to  be  prosecuted  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  supervision  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  in  the  respective  reports  hereinafter 
designated  and  subject  to  the  conditions  set 
forth  therein.  The  necessary  plans,  specifica- 
tions, and  preliminary  work  may  be  prose- 
cuted on  any  project  autliorlced  in  this  title 
with  funds  from  appropriations  hereafter 
made  for  flood  control  so  as |to  be  ready  for 
rapid  Inauguration  of  a  construction  pro- 
griim.  "the  projects  authorized  in  this  title 
shall  be  initiated  as  expeditiously  and  prose- 
cuted as  vigorously  as  may  be  consistent  with 
budgetary  requirements.  Penstocks  and  other 
similar  facilities  adapted  to  possible  future 
use  in  the  development  of  hydroelectric 
power  shall  be  installed  in  any  dam  autlior- 
Ized  in  this  Act  for  construction  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  when  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  j 

I 

LOWER    CHARLES    RIVER,    MASSACHUSETTS 

The  project  for  flood  control  on  the  Lower 
Cliarles  River,  M;issachusettfe,  is  hereby  au- 
thorized substantially  in  alccordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  thfl  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers in  House  Document  Numbered 
Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$18,620,000.  ! 

CtiNNECTICUT    RIVEB    BASIN 

The  project  for  the  Beaver  Brook  Dam  and 
Reservoir.  Eeaver  Brook.  New  Hampshire,  Is 
hereby  autl.orlzed  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  in  Senate  Docunient  Numbered 
68,  Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $1,185,000.  ' 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Park 
River,  Connecticut,  is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
stantially In  accordance  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  Senate 
Docimient  Numbered  43,  Ninetieth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $30,300,000. 

LONG    ISLAND    SOUND 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Nor- 
walk  River,  Connecticut  and  New  York,  is 
hereby  authorized  substantially  in  ivccord- 
ance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  Senate  Document  Numt)ered 
51.  Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $2,700,000. 

DELAWARE-ATLANTIC    COASTAL    AREA 

The  project  for  hurricane-flood  protection 
and  Ijeach  erosion  control  .-\long  the  Delaware 
Coast  from  Cape  Henlopen  to  Fenwlck  Is- 
land, at  the  Delaware-Maryland  State  Line, 
is  hereby  authorized  substantially  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  in  Senate  Document  Num- 
bered 90.  Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $5,584,000.         , 

RAPPAHANNOCK    RIVMK    BASIN 

The  project  for  the  Salem  Church  Dam  and 
Reservoir  Rappahannock  River,  Virginia,  Is 
hereby  modified  substantially  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  In  Senate  Document  Nimibered  37, 
Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  «stlinated  ooet  of 
$79,500,000. 


CAPE    FEAR    RIVER    BASIN 

The  project  for  the  Randleman  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  Deep  River,  North  Ciirollna,  Is 
liereby  authorized  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  in  House  Document  Numbered 
343.  Ninetieth  Congress  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $19,463,000. 

The  project  for  the  Howards  Mill  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  Deep  River,  .North  Carolina,  Is 
liereby  authorized  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Numbered 
343,  Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $12,460,000. 

SOUTH    ATLANTIC    COASTAL    AREA 

The  project  for  t>each  erosion  control  and 
hurricane  flood  protection  of  Dade  County, 
Florida,  is  hereby  authorized  substantially 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  House  Document 
Numbered  335,  Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $11,805,000. 

HILLSBOROUGH    BAY,    FLORIDA 

The  project  for  hurricane-flood  control 
protection  on  Hillsborough  Bay,  Florida,  Is 
liereby  authorized  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Numbered 
313,  Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $9,909,000,  except  that  construction  of  the 
b.irrier  across  Hillsborough  Bay  shall  not  be 
undertaken  until  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
completes  further  detailed  studies  covering 
related  water  resource  problems.  Including 
a  comprehensive  model  study  of  the  entire 
Tampa  Bay  .irea,  and  until  sixty  days  after 
the  date  of  submission  of  a  rejjort  on  such 
studies  to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

CENTRAL    AND    SOUTHERN    FLORIDA 

The  project  for  Central  and  Southern 
Florida,  avithorlzed  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  June  30,  1948,  Is  further  modified  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  In  Senate  Document 
Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
58,072,000,  and  In  accordance  with  House 
Docvunent  ,   Ninetieth   Congress,   at   an 

estimated  cost  of  $58,182,000. 

PASCAGOULA     RIVER     BASIN 

The  project  for  the  Tallahala  Creek  Dam 
and  Reservoir,  Tallahala  Creek,  Mississippi, 
is  hereby  authorized  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Numbered 
143,  Ninetieth  Congress,  to  an  estimated  cost 
of  $16,360,000. 

LOWER    MISSISSIPPI    RIVER    BASIN 

The  project  for  flood  control  .and  improve- 
ment of  the  lower  Mississippi  River,  adopted 
by  the  Act  of  May  15,  1928  (45  Stat.  543),  as 
amended  and  modlfled.  Is  hereby  further 
modified  and  exp>anded  to  Include  the  fol- 
lowing Items: 

( 1 )  The  project  for  the  St.  Francis  River 
Basin,  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  approved  June  15, 
1936  (Public  Law  74-C78).  as  modified  by 
subsequent  Acts  of  Congress,  Including  the 
Flood  Control  .'^ct  of  1965.  Public  Law  89-298 
is  hereby  further  modlfled  to  provide  that  the 
requirements  of  local  cooperation  for  the  im- 
provements authorized  in  the  Flood  Control 
.■\ct  of  1965,  .shall  conform  to  those  require- 
ments for  local  cooperation  in  the  Saint 
Francis  River  B.asln  authorized  In  previous 
Acts  of  Congress,  sut)stantially  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  Senate 
Document  Numbered  11,  Ninetieth  Congress. 

(2)  Improvements  in  the  Boeuf  and  Tensas 
Rivers  and  Bayou  Macon  Basin  to  divert  flows 
that  would  otherwise  enter  Lake  Chicot,  Ar- 
kansas, -substantially  In  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
In  House  Document  Numbered  168,  Ninetieth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $15,240,000. 
except  that  prior  to  Initiation  of  construction 
of  the  project,  local  Interests  shall  agree  that 
no  fees  shall   be  charged  for  admission  to 


Lake  Chicot  and  to  public  recreation  areas 
adjoining  Lake  Chicot  and  that  user  fees  at 
such  lake  and  areas  shall  be  devoted  to  rec- 
reation purposes. 

(3)  Improvements  in  the  Belle  Fountain 
ditch  and  tributaries,  Missouri,  and  Drain- 
age District  Number  17.  Arkansas,  substin. 
tially  In  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  Hou.se 
Document  Ntimbered  339,  Ninetieth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $4,638,000. 

WHITE     RIVER     BASIN 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Crooked 
Creek  at  and  In  the  vicinity  of  Harrison,  Ar- 
kansas. Is  hereby  authorized  substantially  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  in  Senate  Document  Num- 
bered 28.  Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $2,840,000. 

BRAZOS     RIVER     BASIN 

The  project  for  the  Aqullla  Dam  and  Re.s- 
ervolr,  Aqullla  Creek,  Texas,  is  hereby  r.u- 
thorized  substantially  In  accordance  with  tlic 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineer.- 
In  Senate  Document  Nu.nbered  52.  Ninetletli 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $23,612,000 

NAVASOTA     RIVER     BASIN 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Navasota  River,  Texas,  is  hereby  authorized 
substantially  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  m 
House  Document  Numbered  341,  Ninetletli 
Congress,  except  that  Navasota  Numbered  2 
Reservoir  shall  be  constructed  first  and  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  ex- 
ceed S55,487.000  for  construction  of  such  res- 
ervoir. 

CLEAR    CREEK,     TEXAS 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Cle.nr 
Creek.  Texas,  Is  hereby  authorized  substan- 
tially in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  Houei' 
Document  Numbered  351.  Ninetieth  Congress 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $12,600,000. 

PECAN     BAYOU,     TEXAS 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Pecan 
Bayou,  Texas,  is  hereby  authorized  substan- 
tially in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  Houi-c 
Document  Numbered  350.  Ninetieth  Congref.s. 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $24,861,000. 

GULF    OF    MEXICO 

The  project  for  hurricane-flood  control  . 
Texas  City  and  vicinity,  Texas,  is  hereby  au- 
thorized substantially  In  accordance  wit:i 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Enpi- 
neers  In  House  Document  Numbered  187 
Ninetieth  Congress,  at  nn  estimated  cost  tu 
$10,990,000. 

UPPER    MISSISSIPPI     RIVER    BASIN 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  tho 
Mississippi  River  from  Cassville.  Wisconsin, 
to  mile  300,  is  hereby  authorized  .■substan- 
tially in  accordance  with  the  recommendu- 
tlons  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  House 
Document  Numbered  348,  Ninetieth  Con- 
gress at  an  estimated  cost  of  $21,300,000. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  of  Stat-.- 
Road  and  Ebner  Coulees,  city  of  La  Crosse 
and  Shelby  Township,  Wisconsin,  Is  herebv 
authorized  substantially  in  accordance  wii:i 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers in  House  Document  Numbered 
Ninetieth  Congress  at  an  estimated  cost  oi 
$6,849,000. 

RED    RIVER    OP    THE    NORTH 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
South  Branch  of  the  Wild  Rice  River  .ind 
Felton  Ditch,  Minnesota,  is  hereby  author- 
ized substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineer.-- 
in  House  Document  Numbered  98,  Ninetletli 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,230,000. 

OHIO    RIVER    BASIN 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Ohio  River  In  Southwestern  Jefferson  Coun- 
ty, Kentucky,  Is  hereby  authorized  substan- 
tially In  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
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tlons  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  House 
Document  Numbered  340,  Ninetieth  Con- 
gress at  an  estimated  cost  of  $19,800,000. 

The  project  for  the  Utlca  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir and  flood  protection  at  Newark,  Licking 
River  Basin,  Oliio,  is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
House  Document  Numbered  337.  Ninetieth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $32,953,000. 

WABASH    RIVER    BASIN 

The  project  for  flood  control  and  related 
purposes  in  the  Wabash  River  Basin,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  and  Ohio  is  hereby  authorized 
substantially  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
Senate  Document  Numbered  96,  Ninetieth 
Congress,  except  that  Big  Walnut  Reservoir 
is  authorized  In  accordance  with  the  plan  lor 
such  project  set  forth  in  report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  in  such  Document,  and  not  to 
exceed  $37,100,000  Is  authorized  lor  construc- 
tion of  such  reservoir. 

MISSOURI    RIVER    BASIN 

The  project  for  the  Bear  Creek  Dam  and 
Reservoir.  South  Platte  River.  Colorado,  is 
hereby  authorized  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommt-ndations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  in  Senate  Document  Numbered 
87.  Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $32,314,000. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Big  Sioux  River  at  and  In  the  vicinity  of 
Sioux  City,  Iowa  and  South  Dakota,  Is  here- 
by authorized  substantially  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  in  Senate  Document  Numbered  94. 
Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  c.stimated  cost  of 
$2,750,000.  With  respect  to  that  portion  of 
the  project  above  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  approved 
In  accordance  with  House  Document  Num- 
bered'199.  Eighty-eighth  Conpress.  in  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89- 
298).  there  shall  be  mutual  agreement  be- 
tween the  States  of  Iowa  and  South  Dakota 
on  a  flood  control  plan  and  a  plan  for  mitiga- 
tion cf  fish  and  wildlife  losses  with  respect  to 
said  portion  within  one  year  and  three 
months  following  completion  of  the  reservoir 
study  for  the  upper  basin  of  the  Big  Sioux 
River  and  the  Rock  River  now  underway  and 
receipt  of  copies  of  said  report  by  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States  of  Iowa  and  South  Da- 
kota. If  said  mutual  agreement  Is  not  reached 
within  said  time,  approval  of  said  flood  con- 
trol plan  and  plan  for  mitigation  of  fish  and 
wildlife  losses  .shall  be  made  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  one  representative  each  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior,  and  the  Secretary  oi 
Agriculture. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  and  other 
purposes  in  the  PapllUon  Creek  Basin.  Ne- 
braska, is  hereby  authorized  substantially  In 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  in  House  Document  Num- 
bered 349.  Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $26,800,000. 

The  project  for  the  Davids  Creek  Dam 
.••nd  Reservoir,  Nlshnabotna  River.  Iowa,  is 
hereby  authorized  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Numbered 
142,  Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $2,040,000. 

The  project  for  flood  control  and  other 
ijurposes  on  the  Little  Blue  River  In  the 
vicinity  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  is  hereby 
.lUthorized  substantially  in  accordance  with 
•he  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers in  House  Document  Numbered  169. 
Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 

-38.492,000. 

The  second  paragraph  tinder  the  heading 
Missouri  River  Basin"  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  authorizing  additional  appropria- 
tions for  the  prosecution  of  comprehensive 
plans  for  certain  river  basins",  approved  De- 
tember  30,  1963  (77  Stat.  840),  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  comprehensive  plan  for  flood  control 


and  other  purposes  In  the  Missouri  River 
Basin,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  June  28.  1938,  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented. Is  further  modlfled  to  Include  such 
bank  protection  or  rectlflcation  works  at  or 
below  the  Garrison  Reservoir  as  In  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  may  be  found  neces- 
sary, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $7,040,000." 

JORDAN    RIVER    BASIN 

The  project  for  the  Little  Dell  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  Salt  Lake  City  Streams,  Utah,  is 
hereby  modlfled  substantially  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  in  Senate  Document  Numbered 
53,  Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $22,664,000. 

SACRAMENTO    RIVER    BASIN 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Feather  River  at  Chester,  California,  Is  hereby 
authorized  substantially  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers in  House  Document  Numbered  .'114. 
Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
i?940.000. 

SANTA    ANA    RIVER    BASIN 

The  project  for  flood  protection,  and  other 
purposes  on  Cucamonga  Creek,  California,  is 
hereby  authorized  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  in  House  Document 
Numbered  323.  Ninetieth  Congress,  .it  an 
esimatcU  cost  of  $26,300,000. 

SAN    FRANCISCO    CAY    AREA 

The  project  for  flood  control  on  Alhambra 
Creek  California,  is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
House  Document  Numbered  336,  Ninetieth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $8,000,000. 

MAD    RIVER,    CALIFORNIA 

The  project  for  flood  control  on  the  Mad 
River,  California,  is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
stantially In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
House  Document  Numbered  .  Ninetieth 

Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $38,600,000. 

SWEETWATEB    RIVEB   BASIN 

The  project  for  flood  control  on  the  .Sweet- 
water River.  California,  is  hereby  authorized 
substantially  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In 
House  Document  Numbered  148,  Ninetieth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $4,900,000. 

TANANA    RIVF.R    DASIN 

The  project  for  flood  control  In  the  Tanana 
River  Basin  in  the  vicinity  of  Fairbanks, 
Alaska,  is  hereby  modified  substantially  In 
accordance  uith  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  in  Senate  Dociunent 
Numbered  89,  Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $111,700,000. 

lAO    STREAM,    HAWAII 

The  project  for  flood  protection  and  other 
purposes  on  lao  Stream.  Hawaii,  Is  liereby 
authorized  substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers in  House  Document  Numbered  151, 
Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
SI. 660. 000. 

SEC.  204.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  author- 
ized to  provide  such  school  facilities  .is  he 
may  deem  necessary  for  the  education  of 
dependents  of  persons  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Dworshak  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir project,  Idaho,  and  to  pay  for  the  E.ame 
from  any  funds  available  for  such  project. 
When  he  determines  it  to  be  in  the  public 
interest,  the  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  may  enter  Into  coopera- 
tive arrangements  with  local  .and  Federal 
.Tgencies  for  the  operation  of  such  Govern- 
ment facilities  for  the  expansion  of  local 
facilities  at  Federal  expense,  and  for  con- 
tributions by  the  Federal  Government  to 
cover  the  Increased  cost  to  local  agencies 
of  providing  the  educational  services  re- 
quired by  the  Government. 


Sec  205.  The  project  for  flood  protection 
at  Ironton,  Ohio,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  August  28,  1937,  Is  hereby 
modlfled  so  as  to  provide  for  the  installation 
by  the  Secret:iry  of  tlie  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  of  aliunlnum  closvire 
structures  at  gates  numbered  10,  17.  and  18, 
located  at  Second  and  Orchard  Streets,  Sec- 
ond Street  west  of  Storms  Creek,  and  Sec- 
ond and  Ellison  Streets,  respectively,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $58,000. 

Sec  206.  That,  notwithstanding  the  first 
proviso  in  section  201  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  authorizing  the  construction,  repair, 
and  preservation  of  certain  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation  flood  con- 
trol, and  for  others  purposes",  approved  July 
3,  1958  (72  Stat.  305),  the  authorization  In 
section  203  of  such  Act  of  projects  for  local 
protection  on  the  Weber  River,  Utah,  shall 
expire  on  April  16,  1972,  unless  local  Interests 
.'hall  before  such  date  furnish  a.ssuninces 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
iliat  the  required  local  cooperation  in  such 
project  will  be  lumlshed. 

Sec  207.  That,  notwithstanding  the  first 
proviso  In  section  201  of  the  .^ct  entitled 
•An  Act  authorizing  the  construction,  repair, 
and  preservation  of  certain  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors  for  navi'^iation.  flood  con- 
trol, and  for  other  purposes",  approved  July 
3,  1958  (72  Stat.  305)  the  authorization  in 
.section  203  of  such  Act  of  projects  lor  local 
protection  on  llie  Pecos  River  at  Carlshad. 
.Vew  Mexico,  sliall  expire  on  M.iy  19.  1972, 
unless  local  interests  shall  before  such  date 
furnish  .assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  iliat  the  required  loc.il 
cooperation  In  sucli  project  will  be  furnished. 

Sec  208.  The  project  for  flood  protection 
on  the  Gila  River  below  Painted  Rock  Reser- 
voir, Arizona,  authorized  l)y  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1962  (76  SUt.  1180.  1190),  substan- 
tially In  accordance  with  tlie  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  Senate 
Document  Numbered  116.  Eigiity-Sevenih 
Congress,  is  hereby  modlfled  to  provide  that 
local  cooperation  siiall  consist  of  the  require- 
ments that.  i)rlor  to  construction,  local  in- 
terests give  assur;uices  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  that  they  will:  (1) 
make  a  cash  contribution  of  $700,000,  to  Ije 
paid  either  in  a  lump  sum  prior  to  initiation 
of  construction  or  in  installments  prior  to 
the  start  of  pertinent  work  Items  In  accord- 
ance witli  construction  schedules,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  except  that 
the  reasonable  value,  as  determined  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  of  any  lands,  casements, 
rights-of-way.  and  relocations,  lurnlshed  by 
the  local  Interesus  shall  be  deducted  from 
the  required  cash  contribution:  (2)  Hold 
and  save  the  Uiiited  States  free  Irom  damages 
due  to  the  construction  works;  i3)  Maint.iin 
and  operate  all  works  after  completion  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  oi  the  Army. 

Sec  209.  (a)  Whenever  any  State,  or  any 
agency  or  Instrumentality  of  a  St^te  or  local 
government,  or  any  nonprofit  Incorporated 
body  organized  or  chartered  under  the  law 
of  the  State  in  which  it  is  located,  or  any 
nonprofit  association  or  combination  of  such 
bodies,  agencies  or  instrumentalities,  shall 
undertake  to  secure  any  lands  or  interests 
therein  as  a  site  for  the  resettlement  cf  fami- 
lies. Individuals,  and  business  concerns  dis- 
placed by  a  river  and  harbor  improvement, 
flood  control  .-r  other  v.ator  resource  project 
duly  authorized  by  Congress,  and  when  it  has 
been  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  that  the  State  is  unable  to  acquire 
necessary  lands  or  interests  in  lands  or  is 
unable  to  acquire  such  lands  or  Interests  in 
lands  with  sufficient  promptness,  the  Secre- 
t.ory,  upon  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State  in  which  such  site  Is  located,  and  after 
consultation  with  appropriate  Federal.  State. 
Interstate,  regional,  and  local  departments 
and  agencies,  is  authorized,  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States  and  prior  to  the  approval 
of  title  by  the  Attorney  General,  to  acquire, 
enter  upon,  and  take  possession  of  such  lands 
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or  Interests  In  lands  by  purchase,  donation, 
condemnation  or  otherwise  In  accordance 
with  the  laws  o(  the  United  States  (including 
the  Act  of  February  26,  1931  (46  Stat.  1421 ) ) . 
All  expenses  of  said  acquisition  and  any 
award  that  may  be  made  un^er  a  condemna- 
tion proceeding,  including  c4»sts  of  examina- 
tion and  abstract  of  title,  cijrtificate  of  title, 
appraisal,  advertising,  and  ainy  fees  Incident 
to  acquisition,  shall  be  paLtf  by  such  State 
or  body,  agency,  or  Instrumentality.  Pending 
such  payment,  the  Secretsiry  may  expend 
from  any  funds  hereafter  Appropriated  for 
the  project  occasioning  such  jacqulsltlon  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  no  carry  out  this 
section.  To  secure  payment,  the  Secretary 
may  require  any  such  State  pr  agency,  body, 
or  instrumentality  to  executjf  a  proper  bond 
In  such  amount  as  he  may j  deem  necessary 
before  acquisition  is  commepced.  Any  sums 
paid  to  the  Secretary  by  ank-  such  State  or 
agency,  body  or  InstrumentaTlty  shall  be  de- 
posited In  the  Treasury  to  %he  credit  of  the 
appropriation  for  such  projflct. 

(b)  No  acquisition  shall 'be  undertiiken 
under  the  authority  of  thla  section  unless 
the  Secretary  has  determlnecj^  after  consulta- 
tion with  appropriate  Ped«ral.  State,  and 
local  governmental  agencies  (hat  ( 1  )  the  de- 
velopmeril  of  a  site  is  necessary  in  order  to 
alleviate  hardships  to  displaced  persons;  (2> 
the  location  of  the  site  is  suitable  for  devel- 
opment In  relation  to  present  or  potential 
sources  of  employment;  and:  (3)  a  plan  for 
development  of  the  site  haa  been  approved 
by  appropriate  local  govemiftental  authori- 
ties in  the  area  or  community  in  which  such 
site  is  located. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  further  authorized 
and  directed  by  proper  deed,  executed  In  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  to  convey  any 
lands  or  Interests  In  land  ijcqulred  in  any 
State  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  to 
the  State,  or  such  public  or  private  nonprofit 
body,  agency,  or  institution  In  the  State  as 
the  Governor  may  prescribe,  Upton  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  Agreed  upon  by 
the  Secretary,  the  Governor,  and  the  agency 
to  which  the  conveyance  Is  to  toe  made. 

Sec.  210.  No  entrance  or  admission  fees 
shall  be  collected  after  March  31,  1970.  by 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
at  public  recreation  areas  located  at  lakes 
and  reservoirs  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  United  States  Army.  User 
fees  at  these  lakes  and  reservoirs  shall  be 
collecte<l  by  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States  only  from  users  of  highly  de- 
veloped facilities  requiring  continuous  pres- 
ence of  p)ersonnel  for  maintenance  and  su- 
pervision of  the  facilities,  and  shall  not  be 
collected  for  access  to  or  use  of  water  areas, 
undeveloped  or  lightly  developed  shoreland, 
picnic  g^rounds.  overlook  sites,  scenic  drives, 
or  boat  launching  ramps  where  no  mechani- 
cal or  hydraulic  equipment  Is  provided. 

Sec.  211.  The  Mason  J.  Nlblack  levee  fea- 
ture of  the  project  for  flood  control  In  the 
Wabash  River  Basin.  Illinois  and  Indiana, 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  ap- 
proved July  24.  1946.  Is  hereby  modified  to 
provide  for  the  Installation  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  and  operation  and  maintenance 
by  local  Interests,  of  pumping  facilities  to 
remove  ponded  interior  drainage  from  the 
area  protected  by  the  levee,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $500,000. 

Sec.  212.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  au- 
thorized to  amend  Contract  Numbered  DA- 
45-108-CIVENG-66-68.  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Montana  State  Highway  Com- 
mission for  the  relocation  of  Montana  State 
Highway  37  In  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Llbby  Dam  project,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide that  the  design  standards  for  the  reloca- 
tion shall  be  those  adopted  by  the  State  of 
Montana  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  731). 

Sec.  213.  The  project  for  flood  control  and 
Improvement  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  River, 


adopted  by  the  Act  of  May  13.  1928  (45  Stat. 
534)  as  amended  and  modified,  is  further 
modified  to  provide  pumping  plants  and 
other  drainage  facilities  in  Cairo.  Illinois, 
and  vicinity,  to  the  extent  found  economi- 
cally Justified  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  that  local  interests 
( 1 )  provide  without  cost  to  the  United  States 
all  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way  nec- 
essary for  the  construction  of  the  work;  (2) 
hold  and  save  the  United  States  iree  from 
damages  due  to  the  construction  work;  and 
i3)  maintain  and  operate  all  works  after 
completion. 

Sec.  214.  The  project  for  the  Sanders  Creek 
Red  River  Basin.  Texas,  is  hereby  modified 
to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  additional 
privately  owned  lands  aggregating  approxi- 
mately seven  hundred  and  fifty  acres  lo- 
cated within  the  boundaries  of  ;ormer  Camp 
Maxey,  Lamar  County.  Texas,  for  the  purpose 
of  consolidating  Federal  ownership  of  areas 
as  may  be  needed  for  wildlife  purposes  in 
connection  with  the  Pat  Mayse  Dam  and 
Reservoir  project,  and  to  facilitate  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  wildlife  refuge  or  wildlife  man- 
agement area.  The  lands  so  acquired  will  be 
made  available  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior or  to  the  State  of  Texas  In  accordance 
with  established  administrative  procedures 
pursuant  to  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Coordina- 
tion Act  (16  use.  661  et  seq.).  The  acquisi- 
tion of  such  lands  may  be  deferred  until 
such  time  as  assurances  are  given,  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Chief  oX  Engineers,  that  a  wildlife 
refuge  or  wildlife  management  area  will  be 
established. 

Sec.  215.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  may. 
when  he  determines  it  to  be  in  the  public 
Interest,  enter  Into  agreements  providing 
for  reimbursement  to  States  or  political  sub- 
divisions thereof  for  work  to  be  performed 
by  such  non-Pederai  public  bodies  at  water 
resources  development  projects  authorized 
for  construction  under  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Such  agreements  may  provide  for 
reimbursement  of  installation  costs  incurred 
by  such  entitles  or  an  equivalent  reduction 
In  the  contributions  they  would  otherwise 
be  required  to  make,  or  in  appropriate  cases, 
for  a  combination  thereof.  The  amount  of 
Federal  reimbursement,  including  reductions 
In  contributions,  for  a  single  project  shall  not 
exceed  $1,000,000. 

(b)  Agreements  entered  Into  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  (1)  fully  describe  the  work 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  non-Federal  pub- 
lic body,  and  be  accompanied  by  an  engi- 
neering plan  if  necessary  therefor;  «2)  spec- 
ify the  manner  in  which  such  work  shall  be 
carried  out;  (3)  provide  for  necessary  review 
of  design  and  plans,  and  Inspection  of  the 
work  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  or  his  des- 
ignee; (4)  state  the  basis  on  which  the 
amount  of  reimbursement  shall  be  deter- 
mined; (5)  state  that  such  reimbursement 
shall  be  dependent  upon  the  appropriation 
of  funds  applicable  thereto  or  funds  avail- 
able therefor,  and  shall  not  take  precedence 
over  other  pending  projects  of  higher  priority 
for  Improvements;  and  (6)  specify  that  re- 
imbursement or  credit  for  non-Federal  in- 
stallation expenditures  shall  apply  only  to 
work  undertaken  on  Federal  projects  after 
project  authorization  and  execution  of  the 
agreement,  and  does  not  apply  retroactively 
to  past  non-Federal  work.  Each  such  agree- 
ment shall  expire  three  years  after  the  date 
on  which  It  Is  executed  If  the  work  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  non-Federal  public  body 
has  not  commenced  before  the  expiration  of 
that  period.  The  time  allowed  for  comple- 
tion of  the  work  will  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  and  stated  in  the  agree- 
ment. 

(c)  No  reimbursement  shall  be  made,  and 
no  expenditure  shall  be  credited,  pursuant 
to  this  section,  unless  and  until  the  Chief 
of  Engineers   or  his  designee,   has  certified 


that  the  work  for  which  reimbursement  or 
credit  Is  requested  has  been  performed  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  agreement. 

(d|  Relmbursenieiit  fur  work  commenced 
by  non-Federal  public  bodies  no  later  than 
one  year  after  enactment  of  this  section,  to 
carry  out  or  lus-sist  in  carrying  out  projects 
for  beach  erosion  control,  may  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  August  13.  1946.  iis  amended 
(33  use.  426f).  Reimbursement  lor  such 
work  may.  as  an  alterni.tive.  be  made  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
provided  that  agreement  required  herein 
shall  have  been  execiupd  prior  to  commence- 
ment of  the  work  Expenditures  for  projects 
for  beach  enwlon  control  commenced  by  non- 
Federal  public  bodies  subsequent  to  one  year 
after  enactment  of  this  section  may  be  re- 
imbursed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  only  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
lei  This  section  .shall  not  be  construed 
ill  as  authorizing  the  United  Stiaes  to  as- 
sume any  responslbilitieF  placed  upon  a  non- 
Federal  body  by  the  conditions  of  project 
authorization,  or  i2i  iis  committing  the 
United  States  to  reimburse  non-Federal  in- 
terests if  the  Federal  project  is  not  under- 
taken or  is  modified  so  ;:s  to  make  the  work 
performed  by  the  non-Federal  public  body 
no  longer  applicable. 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  author- 
ized to  allot  from  any  .ppropriations  here- 
after made  for  civil  wcrks.  not  to  exceed 
.*  10.000,000  for  any  one  fiscal  year  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section.  This  lim- 
itation does  not  include  specific  project  au- 
thorizations providing  for  reimbursement. 

Sec.  216.  (a  I  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
shall,  without  monetary  consideration,  ex- 
tend until  October  1.  1964.  the  rights  de- 
scribed in  this  section  which  were  reserved 
until  July  1.  1964.  to  any  former  owner  i  in- 
cluding his  heirs,  administrators,  executors, 
successors,  and  iissigns  i  of  the  subsurface 
estate  of  any  real  property  acquired  by  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  Carlyle  Reservoir  project  on 
the  Kaskaskia  River.  Illinois.  TTie  reserved 
rights  referred  to  in  this  section  are  more 
particularly  described  as  the  reservation  of 
all  oil,  gas,  and  other  minerals  of  like  fuga- 
cious character,  together  with  rights  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  exploration,  develop- 
ment, production,  and  removal  thereof  with- 
in the  Boulder  Oil  Field  and  restricted  to 
section  2  township  2  north,  range  2  west, 
and  sections  34.  35.  and  36  in  township  3 
north,  range  2  west.  Clinton  County.  Illinois. 
(bi  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  avi- 
thortzed  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  such  persons  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  whose  rights  are  au- 
thorized to  be  extended  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  the  amount  of  money  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  rep- 
resent their  respective  interests  in  royalty 
payments  received  by  the  United  States  for 
the  authorized  three-month  extended  period. 
The  total  payments  so  made  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  sum  of  $6,401.16. 

Sec.  217.  (a)  No  provision  of  law  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  enacted  which  limits  the 
number  of  persons  who  may  be  appointed  as 
full-time  civilian  employees,  or  temporary 
and  part-time  employees,  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  shall  apply  to 
employees  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
engaged  in  its  p>ower  program  and  paid  ex- 
clusively from  other  than  appropriated 
funds.  In  applying  any  such  provision  of  law 
to  other  departments  and  agencies  in  the 
executive  branch,  the  number  of  such  em- 
ployees of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account. 

(b)  No  provision  of  law  that  seeks  to  limit 
expenditures  and  net  lending  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  on  June  30.  1969.  under  the 
Budget  of  the  United  States  Government, 
shall  apply  to  expenditures  by  the  Tennessee 
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Valley  Authority  out  of  the  proceeds  from 
Us  power  operations,  from  the  sale  of  any 
power  program  assets,  or  from  power  rev- 
enue bonds,  notes,  or  other  evidences  of  in- 
debtedness. 

Sec.  218.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  cause 
surveys  for  flood  control  and  allied  purposes. 
Including  channel  and  major  drainage  im- 
provements, and  floods  aggravated  by  or 
due  to  wind  or  tidal  effects,  to  be  made  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
in  drainage  areas  of  the  United  States  and 
Its  territorial  possessions,  which  Include  the 
localities  specifically  named  In  this  section. 
After  the  regular  or  formal  reports  made 
on  any  survey  authorized  by  this  section 
are  submitted  to  Congress,  no  supplemental 
or  additional  report  or  estimate  shall  be 
made  unless  authorized  by  law  except  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  cause  a  re- 
view of  any  examination  or  survey  to  be 
made  and  a  report  thereon  submitted  to 
Congress.  If  such  review  is  required  by  the 
national  defense  or  by  changed  physical  or 
economic  conditions. 

Burnett.  Crystal,  and  Scotts  Bays  and 
vicinity.  Baytown.  Texas.  In  the  Interest  of 
flood  control,  drainage,  and  related  water  and 
land  resources,  including  specifically  the 
problems  of  general  subsidence  of  the  area 
and  flood  problems  created  thereby. 

Llnvllle  Creek.  Caney  Creek  and  Tres  Pala- 
cious.  Texas,  in  the  Interest  of  flood  control 
and  related  purposes 

Oso  Creek.  Texas,  in  the  Interest  of  flood 
control  and  related  purposes. 

Maddaket.  Smith's  Point  and  Broad  Creek. 
Massachusetts,  in  the  Interest  of  flood  con- 
trol, hurricane  protection,  navigation  and 
related  purposes. 

Streams  at  and  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Spring 
Mountain  Youth  Camp.  Spring  Mountain 
Range.  Nevada,  in  the  interest  of  flood  con- 
trol, bank  erosion  control,  and  allied  pvir- 
poses. 

Virgin  River,  at  and  In  the  vicinity  of 
Bunkerville.  Mesqulte.  and  Riverside.  Nevada. 
In  the  Interest  of  flood  control,  bank  erosion 
control,  and  allied  purposes. 

Cuyahoga  River  from  Upper  Kent  to  Por- 
tage Trail  In  Cuyahoga  Falls.  Ohio.  In  the 
Interest  of  flood  control,  pollution  abate- 
ment, low  flow  regulation,  and  other  allied 
water  purposes. 

Kallhl  Stream.  Honolulu.  Oahu.  Hawaii. 

Sec.  219.  Title  II  of  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  'Flood  Control  Act  of  1968." 

TITLE   III— RIVER    BASIN   MONETARY 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  301.  That,  (a)  m  addition  to  previous 
authorizations,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
comprehensive  plan  of  development  of  each 
nver  basin  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  referred  to  in  the  first 
column  below,  which  was  basically  author- 
ized by  the  Act  referred  to  by  date  of  enact- 
ment in  the  second  column  below,  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  that  shown  opposite  such  river 
basin  in  the  third  column  below; 


Basin 


Act  of  Amount 

Congress 


Alabama-Coosa  River Mar. 

Arkansas  River June 

Brazos  River Sept 

Central  and  southern  Florida...  June 

Columbia  Rivet June 

Missouri  River June 

Ohio  River     June 

Ouachita  River Ma/ 

San  Joaquin  River Dec 

South  Platte  River May 

Upper  Mississippi  River June 

White  River June 


2.1945 
28. 1938 

.r  1954 
30. 1948 
28. 1938 
28. 1938 
22. 1936 
17.1950 
22. 1944 
17.1950 
28. 1938 
28. 1938 


$29,000,000 

1 08. 000. 000 

2.  000. 000 

15.000.000 

193. 000,  000 

38.  000,  000 

35, 000.  000 

10.000.000 

17.000.000 

12.000.000 

5. 000. 000 

2. 000. 000 


(b)  The  total  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
i5466.000.000. 

Sec  302.  In  addition  to  the  previous  au- 
thorization, the  completion  of  the  system  of 


flood  control  reservoirs  on  the  West  Branch 
Susquehanna  River.  Pennsylvania,  author- 
ized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1954.  Is 
hereby  authorized  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$3,000,000. 

Sec.  303  Title  III  of  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  'River  Basin  Monetary  Authorization 
Act  of  1968". 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  tlie  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  Young  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Muskie, 
Mr.  Grueninc.  Mr.  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Fong.  and  Mr. 
Murphy  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoruin. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  DR.  ROBERT  Q. 
MARSTON  AS  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OP 

HEALTH 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  Dr.  James 
A.  Shannon,  after  many  years  of  service 
as  Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  will  retire  on  September  1.  and 
Secretary  Cohen  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
selected  for  the  position  Dr.  Robert  Q. 
Marston. 

Dr.  Marston  has  a  fine  record  of  serv- 
ice in  the  health  field.  Secretary  Cohen 
says  of  him: 

He  has  been  a  brilliant  student,  an  able 
physician,  a  Rhodes  scholar,  a  Dean  of  a 
medical  school,  and  a  vigorous  and  dynamic 
leader  In   the  medical   field. 

Dr.  Marston's  appointment  would  in- 
deed seem  to  be  an  excellent  one. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter 
from  Secretary  Cohen  to  the  President 
advising  him  of  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Marston.  a  letter  from  the  President  in 
reply  to  Secretary  Cohen's  letter  to  him, 
and  a  brief  sketch  of  Dr.  Marston.  his 
educational  qualifications,  his  military 
service,  and  the  academic  positions 
which  he  has  held,  all  of  which  confirm 
the  W'isdom  of  his  appointment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

The  Secretart  of  Health. 

Education,  and  Welfare. 
Washington.  D.C.,  July  17,  1968. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  accordance  with 
our  discussion  yesterday,  I  have  reviewed  with 


Dr  Marston  the  problems  and  challenges 
which  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  faces 
during  the  period  ahead 

I  have  told  Dr.  Marston  that  It  was  our 
desire  that  he  become  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  as  Dr.  Shan- 
non's successor  This  conclusion  is  the  result 
of  an  extensive  search  throughout  the  field 
for  a  medical-scientific  administrator  as  a 
worthy  successor  to  Dr.  Shannon. 

Dr.  Marston  has  demonstrated  outstanding 
ability  In  Innovative  leadership  as  the  first 
Director  of  the  Regional  Medical  Program 
and  As.soclate  Director  of  NIH,  and  presently 
;vs  the  Administrator  of  the  Health  Services 
and  Mental  Health  Administration  He  has 
been  a  brilliant  student,  an  able  physician, 
a  Rhodes  Scholar,  the  Dean  of  a  Medical 
School,  and  a  vlgorovis  and  dynamic  leader 
in  the  medical  field. 

I  have  told  Dr.  Marston  that  the  Director 
of  the  NIH  will  be  faced  with  tremendous 
challenges  In  directing  the  medical  and  scien- 
tific programs  which  have  increased  so  dra- 
matically under  your  leadership.  They  must 
be  carried  on  by  a  person  with  deep  under- 
standing of  their  potential,  and  with  ability 
to  bring  out  the  best  talents  of  others. 

I  believe  that  Dr  Marston  possesses  all 
these  qualities.  I  am  glad  that  you  share  my 
view  about  Dr.  Marston.  He  will  make  a  great 
Director  of  NIH. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  Dr  Marston 
accepts  this  challenge  and  this  opportunity. 
Sincerely. 

Wilbur  J.  Cohen. 

Secretary. 

July  17.  1968 
Hon.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen. 

Secretary   of   Health,   Education,   and    Wel- 
fare. Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Wilbur:  As  you  know  so  well.  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  the  future  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  great  base  of  research  and  educa- 
tion we  have  built  there  will  be  the  founda- 
tion for  ever-healthier  lives  for  the  people 
of  America. 

For  this  reason,  I  was  glad  to  meet  yes- 
terday with  you  and  Dr.  Robert  Marston. 
and  I  am  delighted  that  he  has  agreed  to 
accept  the  challenge  of  heading  NIH  In  the 
future. 

He  win  face  a  staggering  Job.  Not  only 
our  nation,  but  the  entire  world,  needs  the 
rescue  from  death  and  disability  medical 
research  promises. 

Since  1940.  as  a  result  of  medical  prog- 
ress, more  than  seven  years  have  been 
added  to  the  average  life  span  of  American 
citizens.  Diseases  once  thought  hopeless  are 
now  treatable  and  curable — because  of  work 
supported  by  NIH. 

But  still  there  are  "hopeless"  health  prob- 
lems which  have  not  yielded  fully  to  the 
energy  and  genius  of  medical  researchers. 
I  am  urging  the  scientific  and  medical  com- 
munity to  tackle  these  problems  anew — In 
a  great  effort  to  cut  the  death  rate  from 
serious  diseases  10  percent  by  1976.  when 
we  celebrate  our  nation's  200th  anniversary. 
Dr.  Marston's  leadership.  I  hope  will  con- 
tribute mightily  to  that  goal. 

It  was  good  to  see  you  yesterday.  I  wish 
you  and  Dr.  Marston  v/ell  as  you  help  to 
fulfill  the  government's  responsibility  to 
put  health  research  and  medical  progress  at 
the  serrtce  of  all  the  people. 
Sincerely, 

LvNDON  B.  Johnson. 

Robert  Quarles  Marston 
personal  data 
Bom.  Toano.  Va.,  February  12.  1923. 
Married,  Anii  Carter  Gaxnett,  December  21, 
1946. 

Children,  Ann  Wright,  Robert  D  .  William 
Weslev. 
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EDUCATION 


B.S..  Virginia  Military  Institute,  Lexing- 
ton, Va..  1943. 

MD.,  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  1947. 

Rhodes  Scholar.  1947-1949. 

B  Sc.  (Oxon.),  Oxford  University.  Oxford, 
England.  1949. 

Intern,  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Balti- 
more. Md.,  1949-1950. 

Assistant  Resident,  Vanderbllt  University 
Hospital,  Nashville.  Tenn..  1950-1951. 

Assistant  Resident,  Medical  College  of 
Virginia,  Richmond,  Va.,  1953-1954. 

MILITARY   SERVICB 

U.S.  Army.  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
1951-1953,  terminal  rank,  first  lieutenant. 

ACADEMIC   POSITIONS 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  Medical 
College  of  Virginia.  Richmond,  Va.,  1954-1957. 

Assistant  Professor  of  B;icterlology  and 
Immunology.  University  of  Minnesota,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn..  1958-1959. 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Assist- 
ant Dean  In  Charge  of  Student  Affairs,  Medi- 
cal College  of  Virginia.  Richmond.  Va  .  1959- 
1961. 

Dlrectoc  of  The  University  of  Mississippi 
Medical  Center  and  Dean.  School  of  Medi- 
cine, Jackson,  Miss.,  1961-1965. 

Vice  Chancellor,  The  University  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  Dean.  School  of  Medicine.  July  1, 
1965-66. 

Associate  Director  for  Regional  Medical 
Programs.  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
1966-1968. 

Administrator,  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, 1968-     . 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  10th  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  it  is  well  for  us  to  remember 
that  there  are  millions  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope who  do  not  enjoy  the  same  basic 
freedoms  that  we  claim  as  our  inalien- 
able rights  in  the  United  States. 

These  nations,  while  asserting  more 
and  more  their  national  sovereignty,  still 
fail  to  provide  their  citizens  with  those 
guarantees  of  personal  freedom  that  we 
take  for  granted.  Yet  there  is  hope  that 
the  continuing  examples  of  Yugoslavia 
and  now  Czechoslovakia  will  rekindle 
the  desires  for  personal  freedom  in  the 
other  Eastern  bloc  nations. 

Certainly  the  stirrings  in  all  these 
nations  for  greater  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  individual  show  just  how 
basic  is  the  desire  and  need  n  man  for 
these  personal  s^uarantees.  Ideology 
must  bow  before  the  reality  of  human  na- 
ture and  the  totalitarian  governments  of 
the  Eastern  European  Nations  are  slowly 
but  surely  facing  that  reality.  Even  the 
Soviet  Union  is  desirous  of  providing 
more  consumer  comforts  and  products 
even  though  it  evokes  heavy  opposition 
from  dogmatic  ideologs  within  the 
Kremlin. 

Mr.  President,  another  sign  of  hope  is 
the  pending  nuclear  nonproliferation 
treaty  and  the  expected  talks  between 
ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union  aimed  at 
some  curbing  of  the  arms  race  in  of- 
fensive and  defensive  nuclear  missiles. 
While  we  who  are  truly  free  deplore  the 
deprivation  of  basic  human  rights  in  So- 
viet-dominated countries,  still  with  pa- 
tience and  persistance  there  will  emerge 
nations  in  Eastern  Europe  that  respond 
to  that  basic  need  of  all  men:  personal 
freedom. 


COORDINATING   THE   FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year  the  Subcommittee  on  Executive 
Reorganization  held  7  days  of  hearings 
on  several  proposals  to  modernize  the 
Federal  Govemment.  Tlie  hearings  re- 
sulted in  S,  3640,  which  I  introduced  for 
myself,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr. 
PearsonI,  and  59  other  Senators.  The 
bill,  which  now  is  before  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  would  estab- 
lish a  new  "Hoover"  Commission  to  study 
the  organization,  ojieration  and  manage- 
ment of  the  executive  branch. 

The  need  for  a  total  review  and  exami- 
nation of  the  entire  executive  branch  has 
long  been  clear  to  persons  both  in  and  out 
of  Government.  In  the  13  years  since  the 
second  Hoover  Commission  made  its  re- 
port, the  United  States  has  undergone 
some  of  the  most  rapid  and  profound 
changes  in  its  history.  Yet  throughout 
this  time,  we  have  operated  and  managed 
the  executive  branch  as  if  we  still  were 
living  in  the  1930's. 

John  W.  Gardner,  the  distinguished 
former  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
current  chairman  of  the  Urban  Coali- 
tion, addressed  himself  to  this  ix)int  in 
a  recent  interview  with  editors  of  the 
New  York  Times.  In  the  interview,  which 
is  reported  in  today's  New  York  Times. 
Mr.  Gardner  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
Federal  Government  "cannot  go  on  much 
longer  with  its  present  organization"  of 
overlapping  and  conflicting  agencies  on 
domestic  problems. 

He  proposed  that  the  President  ap- 
point an  "executive  ofiBcer"  to  mobilize 
and  coordinate  the  talent  and  resources 
in  the  problem  areas  that  cut  across  the 
department  and  agency  lines. 

Mr.  President,  the  manner  in  which 
the  Federal  Govemment  responds  to 
these  kinds  of  problems  has  been  a  major 
focus  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Executive 
Reorganization.  In  particular,  we  have 
been  concerned  about  how  the  many 
Federal  programs  and  policies  are  co- 
ordinated and  managed  in  the  Executive 
Office  itself. 

The  task  of  management  and  coordina- 
tion are  too  important  to  be  part-time 
functions  of  Government.  But  they  will 
continue  to  be  part-time  functions  until 
we  remove  from  the  already  overbur- 
dened Bureau  of  the  Budget  the  primary 
responsibility  for  these  tasks,  and  de- 
velop, establish  within  the  executive 
branch  a  full-time  agency  that  deals 
with  management,  coordination,  and 
planning.  That  is  why,  last  January  22, 
when  our  hearings  on  modernizing  the 
Federal  Goverruncnt  began.  I  made  the 
following  proposal: 

It  seems  to  me  that  budgeting  should  be 
one  function  and  management  should  be 
another.  I  believe  the  President  ought  to 
establish  or  seek  authority  to  establish  an 
office  of  management  and  coordination  In 
the  Executive  Office.  Men  who  must  put  the 
budget  together,  who  must  work  almost  a 
year  In  advance  with  on-going  programs, 
have  neither  the  time  nor  the  perspective  to 
assess  the  overall  effort.  Management  should 
be  a  full-time  Job. 

Mr.  President,  the  remarks  of  John 
Gardner  on  this  subject  deserve  the  at- 
tention of  all  of  us  who  are  disturbed 


about  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  meet  its  responsibilities.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  18, 1968] 
Gardner  Wants   President  To   Appoint  an 

Executive    To     Coordinate    Agencies    on 

Domestic    Prohlems 

(By  Peter Kiliss) 

The  Federal  Government  "cannot  go  on 
much  longer  with  Its  present  organization" 
of  overlapping  and  conflicting  agencies  on 
domestic  problems,  and  so  the  President 
should  appoint  an  "executive  officer"  to  mo- 
bilize and  coordinate  talent  and  resources 
In  various  departments  for  the  home  front. 

This  is  the  view  of  John  W.  Gardner,  who 
resigned  March  1  as  President  Johnson't. 
Secretary  of  Health,  EducaUon  and  Welfare 
and  became  chairman  of  the  Nationwide 
Urban  Coalition  The  coalition  seeks  to  spark 
progress  for  the  nation's  cities. 

Mr.  Gardner  made  his  thoughts  known 
during  an  interview  with  editors  of  The  New 
York  Times  in  New  York  July  10,  which  he 
subsequently  refined. 

'I  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  go  on  much  longer  with  its  present 
organization  of  agencies  on  the  domestic  side 
of  Government."  he  said. 

PROBLEMS  CROW  WORSE 

"It  is  not  the  fault  of  any  one  Adminis- 
tration, but  lor  the  past  20  years  the  proh- 
lems of  overlap  and  conflict  of  mission  have 
prown  steadily  worse  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  if  Lyndon  John.son  had  served  an- 
other term  he  would  have  undertaken  ;i 
major  reorganization— and  believe  me,  it  is 
needed." 

His  own  Urban  Coalition,  not  quite  a  yenr 
old.  has  so  far  helped  to  create  33  local  coali- 
tions. Mr.  Gardner  said.  It  Is  planning  25 
more  in  a  pattern  of  bringing  together  at 
least  five  basic  groups — local  government, 
business,  labor,  minority,  religious  leader— 
as  -the  elements  that  have  power  or  veu 
power." 

He  said  that  It  had  helped  to  bring  .about 
the  new  Civil  Rights  Act  with  lair  housing 
provisions  ;ind  now  aimed  "to  exploit  the 
possibilities  of  that  measure  In  the  local 
community." 

It  has  also  been  fighting  for  more  Peder.il 
aid  for  summer  jobs  and  pre-school  Head 
SUart  programs. 

Mr.  Gardner  reported  "Just  scandalous 
lack  of  knowledge"  by  black  and  white  com- 
munities about  each  other.  He  found  'grass 
roots  support  Is  lacking  In  tone  or  strength 
or  force"  to  combat  urban  crises. 
failures  deplored 

He  deplored  many  "failures  on  the  part  of 
vital  local  leadership  to  pick  up  on  what 
were  excellent  and  Imaginative  Federnl 
Initiatives"  in  housing.  Model  Cities,  anti- 
poverty  and  education  aid  programs. 

Mr.  Gardner's  call  for  a  home-front  "execu- 
tive officer"  differed  from  a  proposal  made 
July  11  by  Vice  President  Humphrey  for  a 
National  Domestic  Policy  Council  composed 
of  Cabinet  members  and  heads  of  other 
agencies.  The  council  might  have  the  Vice 
President  as  chairman. 

Mr.  Humphrey  sought  "comprehensive, 
systematic  and  reliable  analyses  of  domestic 
problems"  so  as  to  "expand  In  a  real  way  the 
President's  capacity  to  foresee  and  deal 
rationally  with  the  crush  of  domestic  prob- 
lems— to  sharpen  priorities  and  Identify  the 
full  Implications  of  alternative  domestic 
policy  decisions." 

Mr.  Gardner's  Idea  resembled  the  chief  of 
staff  status  President  Dwlght  D  Elsenhower 
gave  to  former  Gov.  Sherman  Adams  of  New 
Hampshire. 
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Other  Presidents  have  also  used  virtual 
Assistant  Presidents,  as  John  P.  Kennedy 
used  his  brother.  Attorney  General  Robert 
P.  Kennedy,  and  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  used 
Harry  Hopkins. 

CHURCHILL    IDEA    RECALLED 

Mr.  Gardner's  proposal  also  resembled  the 
way  Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill  In 
World  War  II  put  Sir  John  Anderson,  Lord 
President  of  the  Council  and  later  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  in  charge  of  the 
home  policy  committee  in  Great  Britain's 
War  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Gardner's  call  was  for  "some  kind  of 
coordinating  mechanism  In  the  White  House" 
to  ••mobilize  talent  and  energy  among  the 
domestic  departments  to  tackle  some  of  the 
problems  that  cut  across  agency  lines''  such 
as  povertv,  manpower,  and  the  cities 

•As  of  today,  there  is  really  literally  no  one 
who  has  both  the  axithorlty  and  the  time  to 
l)rlng  about  this  coordination."  he  said. 

••The  President  Is  too  busy  to  function  as  a 
coordinator,  and  In  any  case  his  relations 
with  his  Cabinet  members  are  such  that  he 
deosn't  really  like  to  get  In  and  deal  with 
lights  between  them. 

•The  Budget  Bureau  has  some  coordinat- 
ing functions,  and  the  White  House  aides 
liave  some  coordinating  functions.  But 
those  functions  are  partial  and  limited.  They 
have  proven  wholly  inadequate  to  the  task 
of  accomplishing  coordination. 

•Theoretically  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity was  supposed  to  coordinate.  But 
It  did  not  svicceed  In  doing  so. 

Asked  If  he  was  proposing  •an  executive 
\ice  president  as  distinguished  from  the 
Vice  President,"  Mr.  Gardner  said  "that  in 
effect  Is  what  I  am  talking  about  for  the 
home  front." 

•Perhaps  you  could  call  him  chairman  of 
the  Home  Council."  he  added. 

He  held  '"there's  something  about  the  role 
ol  Vice  President  which  makes  it  unsuitable 
for  the  executive  officer's  function."  He  said 
that  people  who  have  observed  "the  relations 
Ijetween  President  and  Vice  President  in 
many  regimes  .say  it  just  wouldn't  work." 

As  to  whether  the  restructuring  of  the 
Federal  homefront  organization  could  be 
achieved  now.  during  the  Vietnam  war.  Mr. 
Gardner  .<;ald : 

Before  the  negotiations,  I  had  concluded 
unequivocally  that  we  couldn't  do  it  In  time 
of  war.  Whether  we  can  do  It  in  a  time  of 
peace  negotiations.  I  don't  know. 

••If  we  go  back  to  full-scale  war  without 
any  hope  of  negotiations.  I  think  it  very  un- 
likely that  we  can  do  the  domestic  job 
adequately." 

He  also  said  he  was  "convinced  that  we're 
e'  ing  to  need  additional  taxation  and  a  real 
l)i;rst  of  national  determination  If  we're  go- 
ii.t;  to  get  the  job  done." 

THE   JOB  AHEAD 

nie  nation  must  grasp  '•the  vision  of  what 

f  could  do  over  the  next  25  years"  to  re- 

i.-.nld  cities  and  transform  "dependent  peo- 

;  le   into   self-sufficient  people."   he  said.  An 

(Kort  to  solve  domestic  problems  and  a  sense 

r>\  movement,  he  contended,  "would  lift  us 

ait  of  our  present  dlvlslveness." 

He   described    the   job   ahead   as   resolving 

the    relations     between     black     and     white 

.\merica."  clearing  up  the  poverty  situation 

m  which  he  said  "the  majority  of  the  poor" 

are  white,  correcting  the  organization  and 

^.scal  starvation"  of  cities,  coping  with  the 

■vhoUy   anachronistic"    migration    to    cities 

ar.d  reviewing  the  best  use  of  land  space. 

Tlie  "shortcomings  of  education."  Mr. 
Gardner  went  on,  are  entangled  with  poverty, 
:ir.d  so  are  such  problems  as  health,  air  and 
•x-.iter  pollution.  transp>ortatlon.  deteriorating 
neiehborhoods,  housing  and  employment. 

K  real  burst  of  effort  to  tackle  our  domes- 
tic problems  would  feed  on  Itself  In  terms  of 
economic  activity,"  he  said.  "Every  time  you 
rehabilitate    a    deteriorating    neighborhood 


you're  getting  rid  of  an  economic  burden  and 
replacing  it  with  something  that  is  produc- 
tive and  permits  the  society  to  move  ahead." 


AN  IMPORTANT  OIL  AND  GAS  DIS- 
COVERY ON  ALASKA'S  ARCTIC 
SLOPE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  here 
is  some  good  news  for  Alaska's  economy. 

An  oil  and  gas  discovery  on  the  arctic 
slope  of  Alaska  by  Atlantic-Richfleld  Co. 
in  a  joint  venture  with  Humble  Oil  & 
Refining  Co.  has  been  described  by  a 
leading  industry  consultant  as  poten- 
tially "one  of  the  largest  petroleum  ac- 
cumulations known  to  the  world  today," 
Robert  O.  Anderson,  Atlantic-Richfleld 
chairman,  announced  here. 

DeGolyer  &  MacNaughton,  Dallas, 
said: 

In  our  opinion,  this  Impwrtant  discovery 
could  develop  Into  a  field  with  recoverable 
reserves  of  .some  5  to  10  billion  barrels  of 
oil,  which  would  rate  It  as  one  of  the  largest 
petroleum  accumulations  known  to  the 
world   today. 

DeGolyer  &  MacNaughton  added: 
The  major  part  of  the  field  appeared  to  He 
on  a  90,000  acre  block  of  leases  in  which 
Atlantic-Richfleld  Company  and  Humble  Oil 
Refining  Company  each  own  a  50%  working 
interest.  Two  wells,  7  miles  apart,  have  been 
drilled  to  date  on  this  block. 

The  block,  in  the  general  area  of 
Prudehoe  Bay,  is  some  390  miles  north 
of  Fairbanks  and  150  miles  southeast  of 
Point  Barrow. 

The  estimation  of  5  to  10  billion  barrels  Is 
a  reasonable  expectation  for  a  structure  of 
the  size  indicated  by  seismic  Interpretation 
with  the  sand  characteristics  and  saturation 
which  have  been  shown  by  the  productive 
Intervals   in   the  2   wells — 

DeGolyer  &  MacNaughton  said  in  a 
letter  to  Atlantic-Richfleld. 


ADVERTISING  AND  PROMOTIONAL 
ACTIVITIES  OF  PHARMACEUTI- 
CAL INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  Republic  for  June  22,  1968.  contains 
an  article  entitled.  "In  Brands  We 
Trust."  which  clearly  pinpoints  some  of 
the  ambiguities,  discrepancies,  and  in- 
accuracies which  surround  the  pharma- 
ceutical industr>''s  advertising  and  pro- 
motional activities.  Specifically,  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  which  represents 
most  of  the  major  drug  companies  in  this 
country,  have  long  given  concern  to  the 
Small  Business  Committee's  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  and  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration. 

Tlie  New  Republic  article,  written  by 
David  Sanford.  illustrates  very  well  the 
areas  of  concern: 

PMA.  in  its  1967  "Fact  Book,"  claims 
that  it  is  not  a  lobbying  organization. 
Yet  it  is  registered  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  as  a  lobbying  organization  and 
two  of  its  employees  are  registered  as 
lobbyists. 

PMA  paid  for  advertisements  in 
Reader's  Digest,  in  the  form  of  removal 
booklets,  without  identifying  this  as 
paid  propaganda  in  behalf  of  trade 
name  drugs.  Individual  drugs  were 
lauded.  At  the  same  time,  PMA  states  in 


its  "Fact  Book"  that  it  does  not  promote 
drugs  of  its  members. 

Still  more,  in  a  series  of  radio  spots, 
the  pharmaceutical  industry  claims  for 
itself  specific  contributions  to  our  Na- 
tion's health  as  "another  great  contri- 
bution to  better  health  and  longer  life 
by  men  and  women  with  the  freedom  to 
pioneer  new  medical  frontiers."  Tliis 
soft  sell  for  an  unregulated  drug  indus- 
try under  the  guise  of  public  senice  an- 
nouncements is  greatly  disturbing,  and, 
what  is  more,  it  is  a  flagrant  attempt  to 
play  up  the  role  of  the  drug  companies 
in  major  medical  breakthroughs  while 
at  the  same  time  totally  ignoring  the 
role  of  Govemment  and  the  acadCTnic 
field.  Tlie  dnigs  they  highlight  as  solely 
industry  discoveries  and  developments, 
more  often  than  not  have  been  dis- 
covered and  develoiied  in  Govemment 
or  university  laboratories  in  this  coun- 
ti-y  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Sanford's  article  cites  still  another 
example  of  incredible  performance  by 
the  drug  indu.stry.  In  answer  to  an  in- 
quiry which  the  Monopoly  Subcommit- 
tee sent  to  several  drug  manufacturers 
.soliciting  their  views  on  the  creation  of  a 
compendium — one  drug  company,  which 
owns  two  firms  that  make  and  sell  pre- 
scription drugs,  replied  that  its  products 
were  "not  generally  regarded  as  pre- 
scription drugs." 

Lastly,  PMA  states  that  reputation 
cannot  be  bought  or  duplicated.  It  is 
implied  but  not  clearly  stated  that 
reputation  is  the  registered  trademark 
of  the  high-priced,  well-known,  ex- 
pensively advertised  and  promoted  pre- 
.scription  medicines  that  PMA  pu.shes. 
To  quote  the  New  Republic: 

Reputation  cannot  be  bought — but  it  can 
Ije  sold. 

When  an  industry  vital  to  the  health 
of  our  people  either  deliberately  or 
negligently  continues  to  misrepresent  its 
products  and  to  mislead  the  Nation's 
physicians  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
these  products,  it  is  cau.se  for  serious 
concern  on  the  part  of  all  of  us.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  New  Re- 
public article  be  printed  in  the    Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

In  Brands  We  Trust 
(By  David  Sanford) 

"Reputation:  There  is  no  generic  equiva- 
lent. A  reputation  is  earned,  not  bestowed. 
Your  Rx  for  a  pharmaceutical  specifying  a 
brand  or  manufacturer's  name  expresses  con- 
fidence in  the  manufacturer's  integrity,  un- 
compromising production  standards,  quality 
control,  and  his  dedication  to  the  public 
welfare  There  Is  no  generic  equivalent  for 
reputation:  It  cannot  be  bought  or  dupli- 
cated."— Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. 

"E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons  Is  one  of  the  major 
drug  manufacturers  in  this  country.  ...  It 
is  unfair  and  detrimental  to  the  public  at 
large,  that  this  firm  should  have  allowed  It- 
self to  operate  under  such  extremely  poor 
manufacturing  practices  that  resulted  In 
numerous  mlxups.  recalls,  adulterated,  and 
mlsbranded  drug  products.  When  a  firm  of 
the  stature  of  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  a  name 
trusted  by  the  medical  profession,  operates 
under  conditions  whereby  their  entire  out- 
put Is  open  to  question  It  is  a  cause  for  seri- 
ous concern." 

The  first  message  above  comes  to  us,  or 
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rather  the  readers  of  the  January  26  Medical 
World  magazine,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
PMA,  the  official  mouthpiece  for  the  drug 
Industry.  The  second  Is  a  statement  by  a 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  official  ex- 
plaining a  court  Indictment  of  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  reputable  drug  Arms.  In  the 
quoted  PMA  ad  Is  a  bottle  labeled  "Reputa- 
tlon"^somethlng  PMA  believes  Is  the  reg- 
istered trademark  of  the  hlRh-prlced.  well- 
known,  expensively  advertised  and  promoted 
prescription  medicine  that  PMA  pushes.  Rep- 
utation cannot  be  bought  (even  In  costly 
magazine  ads?)  but  It  can  be  sold. 

PMA  has  placed  an  ad  In  Reader's  Digest. 
In  RD's  editorial  format,  and  disseminated 
reprints  not  Identified  as  paid  propaganda 
In  behalf  of  brand  name  drugs.  PMA  has  paid 
five  economics  professors  WO.OOO  to  t«fitlfy 
before  a  congressional  committee.  It  has  reg- 
istered two  paid  lobbyists  with  the  clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  despite  the 
statement  In  PMA's  Prescription  Drug  Indus- 
try Pact  Book  that  PMA  "is  not  a  lobbying 
organization."  (That  Is  a  statement  PMA  has 
been  making  ever  since  1958  when  Its  execu- 
tive vice  president  wrote  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  that  "there  are  no  leg- 
islative, activities  carried  on  directly  or  In- 
directly by  PMA.  .  .  .") 

Recently  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  wrote 
several  major  drug  Arms  for  their  opinions  on 
a  compendium  of  prescrlpltlon  drugs  he  hopes 
to  have  published.  G.  O.  Llenhard.  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  of  Johnson  & 
Johnson  replied:  "Since  our  products  are 
generally  not  regarded  as  prescrlpltlon  drugs, 
few  if  any  of  them  would  be  listed  in  a  broad 
compendium  you  have  In  mind.  We  think  it 
would  be  inappropriate  for  us  to  comment  on 
a  proposal  that  is  of  primary  Interest  to  the 
prescrlpltlon  drug  manufacturers."  Yet  John- 
son &  Johnson  is  a  member  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers  Association,  which 
organization  describes  itself  as  the  "repre- 
sentative of  mantifacturers  of  prescription 
products."  J&J  owns  two  companies  that  are 
In  the  prescription  drug  field  in  a  rather  big 
way — McNeil  Laboratories  In  Fort  Washing- 
ton, Pa.,  and  Orthopharmaceutlcal  Corpora- 
tion in  Rarltan,  N.J.  The  latter  Arm  puts  out 
Ortho-Novum.  the  well-known  contraceptive 
pill  available  only  through  prescrlpltlon.  Mc- 
Neil Laboratories,  a  medium-sized  drug  firm 
(With  annual  gross  sales  of  something  under 
$50  million)  produces  about  50  different  pre- 
scription drugs.  And  J&J  told  a  US  senator  it 
Is  not  in  prescription  drugs. 

Johnson  &  Johnson  recently  supplied  Sena- 
tor Nelson's  monopoly  subcommittee  with 
scripts  for  34  radio  commercials  for  which  the 
company  has  bought  time  In  Washington, 
DC.  Each  describes  a  specific  contribution  by 
the  phamaceutlcal  Industry  to  health  (e.g. 
penicillin,  traquillzers.  polio  vaccine,  epilepsy 
control,  etc.).  Each  ad  ends  with  the  line — 
"another  great  contribution  to  better  health 
and  longer  life  by  men  and  women  with  the 
freedom  to  pioneer  new  medical  frontiers." 
This  soft  sell  for  an  unregulated  drug  In- 
dustry disguised  as  public  service  announce- 
ments has  rankled  the  subcommittee  staff 
since  J&J  has  distorted  the  history  of  drug 
advances  to  play  up  the  role  of  unfettered 
private  enterprise  ( and  play  down  govern- 
ment) In  major  medical  breakthroughs.  In 
script  number  one  J&J  touts  the  Industry's 
role  in  the  introduction  of  penicillin.  Penicil- 
lin was  discovered  by  the  British  bacteriolo- 
gist, .'Alexander  Fleming  in  1929.  In  the  United 
States  penicillin  research  was  conducted  by 
the  federal  Committee  on  Medical  Research 
of  the  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  De- 
velopment. Production  was  coordinated  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Dr.  Vannevar 
Bush,  director  of  OSRD  commented  in  1943 
that  "the  pharmaceutical  companies  have  co- 
operated" but  only  "after  a  fashion.  They 
have  not  made  their  experimental  results  .  .  . 
generally  available.  . . 


J&J  similarly  touts  Industry's  achieve- 
ments in  diphtheria  and  whooping  cough 
vaccines,  which  were  discovered  in  Berlin  and 
Copenhagen  respectively.  Diphtheria  research 
in  the  US  was  done  at  the  Michigan  Depart- 
ment of  Health  Laboratories  and  paid  for 
with  public  as  well  .is  private  funds. 

The  deceptions  of  which  the  drug  Industry 
has  shown  itself  onpible  will  be  a  problem 
for  the  new  PDA  commissioner  when  he  takes 
over  from  James  Goddnrd  on  July  1.  Dr  Her- 
bert L.  Ley  was  Dr.  Goddard's  own  choice  and 
is  expected  to  be  no  patsy  for  the  drug  lobby. 
Although  he's  been  somewhat  less  publicly 
outspoken  than  Goddard.  he  has  not  until 
now  been  In  a  position  to  speak  out  with 
such  authority.  One  reason  suggested  for 
Goddard's  retirement  was  the  plan  to  inter- 
pose between  the  FDA  commissioner  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
a  division  of  environmental  health  to  which 
the  FDA  commissioner  will  be  responsible 
This  reorganization  at  HEW  will  deprive  the 
PDA  commissioner  direct  access  to  the  Secre- 
tHry  and  weakens  FDA  in  Its  dealings  with  the 
drug  Industry.  Dr  Lev  mu.st  cuard  both  his 
flanks. 


WHAT  OTHER  NATIONS  HAVE  DONE 
IN  RATIFYING  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Nations  Association  of  the  United 
States  has  recently  issued  an  updated 
version  of  their  pamphlet  describing  the 
nine  human  rights  conventions  that  the 
President  has  declared  to  be  particularly 
important.  During  1968,  the  Interna- 
tional Year  for  Human  Rights,  there 
have  been  significant  additions  to  the 
number  of  nations  ratifying  various  hu- 
man rights  conventions.  This  pamphlet 
shows  just  what  conventions  have  been 
ratified  by  what  countries. 

In  response  to  numerous  requests  for 
information  on  the  various  conventions 
and  their  status,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  pamphlet  and 
the  table  showing  ratification  status  of 
these  nine  conventions  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pam- 
phlet was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

International  Year  for  Human  Rights.  1968 

charter  of  the  united  nations 

Preamble 

We  the  people  of  the  United  Nations  de- 
termined to  save  succeeding  generations 
from  the  scourge  of  war.  which  twice  in  our 
Ufe-tlme  has  brought  untold  sorrow  to  man- 
kind, and  to  reaffirm  faith  in  fundamental 
human  rights,  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
the  human  person,  in  the  equal  rights  of 
men  and  women  and  of  nations  large  and 
small,  and  to  establish  conditions  under 
which  Justice  and  respect  for  the  obligations 
arising  from  treaties  and  other  sources  of 
International  law  can  be  maintained,  and  to 
promote  social  progress  and  better  stand- 
ards of  life  In  larger  freedom,  and  for  these 
ends  ...  to  practice  tolerance  and  live  to- 
gether in  peace  with  one  another  as  good 
neighbors,  and  to  unite  our  strength  to  main- 
tain international  peace  and  security,  and  to 
ensure,  by  the  acceptance  of  principles  and 
the  Institution  of  methods,  that  armed  force 
shall  not  be  used,  save  In  the  common  inter- 
est, and  to  employ  international  machinery 
for  the  promotion  of  economic  and  social  ad- 
vancement of  all  peoples. 

Have  resolved  to  combine  our  efTorts  to 
accomplish  these  alms  .  .  .  Accordingly,  our 
respective  Governments,  through  representa- 


tives assembled  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco, 
who  have  exhibited  their  full  powers  found 
to  be  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  to 
the  present  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  do  hereby  establish  an  International  or- 
ganization to  be  known  as  the  United 
Nations. 

Chapter  IX.  article  56  and  55 

"All  members  pledge  themselves  to  take 
Joint  and  separate  action  in  cooperation  with 
the  Organization  for  the  achievement  of"  .  . 
"Universal  respect  for,  and  observance  ot. 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for 
all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  lan- 
guage, or  religion." 

At  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  Unitr'l 
Nations  Charter  In  San  Francisco  by  all  na- 
tions present  on  June  26.  1945  President 
Harry  S.  Trviman  said — 

"I  shall  send  this  Charter  to  the  United 
States  Senate  at  once.  I  am  sure  that  the 
overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  people  of  my 
country  and  of  their  representatives  In  the 
Senate  Is  In  favor  of  Immediate  ratification  ' 

And— 

"Under  this  document  we  have  good  reason 
to  expect  the  framing  of  an  international  bill 
of  rights,  acceptable  to  all  the  nations  in- 
volved. That  bill  of  rights  will  be  as  much  :i 
part  of  international  life  as  our  Bill  of  Righ!- 
is  dedicated  to  the  achievement  and  observ- 
ance of  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms Unless  we  can  attain  those  objectives 
for  all  men  and  women  everywhere — with- 
out regard  to  race,  language  or  religion — we 
cannot  have  permanent  peace  and  securltv.' 

In  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  states — 

"Article   II.  section   2.   paragraph   2 

"He  shall  have  Power,  by  and  with  the 
Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
Treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senator- 
present  concur; 

"Article  VI,  paragraph  2 

"This  Constitution,  and  the  Laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  In  Ptir- 
suance  thereof;  and  all  Treaties  made,  ir 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  Authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  Law 
of  the  Land;  and  the  Judges  in  every  State 
shall  be  bound  thereby;  any  Thing  in  tlie 
Constitution  or  Laws  of  any  State  to  '.he 
Contrary  notwithstanding." 

On  July  28.  1946  the  United  States  Senate. 
gave  its  advice  and  consent  to  the  Charter  ui 
the  United  Nations  and  Statute  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  by  a  vote  of  89  to  J 

In  1963  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  with  strong  support  from  the  United 
States,  designated  the  year  1968  as  the  Inter- 
national Year  for  Human  Rights.  In  1965  the 
General  Assembly  called  upon  all  Member 
States  to  ratify  before  1968  the  following 
nine  Conventions: 

(1)  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide.  Thl.; 
Convention  was  adopted  by  the  General  A.s- 
sembly  of  the  United  Nations  in  1948,  with 
strong  United  States  support.  President  Tru- 
man submitted  It  to  the  Senate  In  1949,  and 
a  report  suggesting  several  understandlncs 
and  a  declaration  was  prepared  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations but  no  final  action  has  been  taker, 
by  the  full  Committee. 

(2)  Convention  concerning  Freedom  of  As- 
sociation and  Protection  of  the  Right  ro 
Organize.  This  Convention  was  adopted  by 
the  International  Labor  Conference  of  the 
ILO  in  1948.  as  a  result  of  an  American 
InHlatlve  and  in  response  to  a  suggestion 
by  the  United  Nations.  President  Trum.m 
submitted  this  Convention  to  the  Senate  in 
1949.  but  no  action  has  been  taken  with 
respect  thereto  by  the  Senate. 

(3)  Supplementary  Convention,  on  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery,  the  Slave  Trade,  and 
Institutions  and  Practices  Similar  to  Slav- 
ery. This  Convention  was  adopted  by  a  spe- 
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clal  conference  convened  at  Geneva  by  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  In  1956.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  submitted  this  Convention  to 
the  Senate  in  1963.  and  hearings  were  held 
concerning  It  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  1967.  The 
United  States  ratified  In  1929  a  Convention 
to  Suppress  the  Slave  Trade  and  Slavery, 
concluded  under  the  auspices  of  the  League 
of  Nations  in  Geneva  in  1926;  and  in  1956 
the  United  States  ratified  a  1953  Prot(x;ol 
amending  the  1926  Convention.  Ratified  Nov. 
2.  1967  by  a  unanimous  Senate. 

(4)  Convention  on  the  Political  Rights  of 
Women.  This  Convention  was  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  In 
1952.  President  Kennedy  submitted  this 
Convention  to  the  Senate  In  1963.  and  hear- 
ings were  held  concerning  it  by  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions In  1967. 

(5)  Convention  concerning  the  Abolition 
of  Forced  Labor.  This  Conventlcvn  was 
adopted  by  the  International  Labor  Confer- 


ence of  the  ILO  In  1957,  as  a  result  of  an 
American  initiative  and  in  response  to  an 
Invitation  by  the  United  Natlcuis.  President 
Kennedy  submitted  this  Convention  to  the 
Senate  in  1963,  and  hearings  were  held  con- 
cerning it  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  in  1967. 

(6)  Convention  concerning  Discrimination 
in  respect  of  Employment  and  Occupation. 
This  Convention  was  adopted  by  the  ILO  In 
1958,  in  the  light  of  the  consideration  that 
"discrimination  constitutes  a  violation  of 
rights  enunciated  by  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights."  It  has  not  yet  been 
submitted  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

(7)  Convention  concerning  Equal  Remu- 
neration for  Men  and  Women  Workers  for 
Work  of  Equal  Value.  This  Convention  was 
adopted  by  the  International  Labor  Confer- 
ence of  the  ILO  in  1951.  as  a  result  ol  a 
suggestion  made  by  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission on  the  Status  of  Women.  It  has  not 
yet  been  submitted  to  the  United  States 
Senate. 


(8)  Convention  against  Discrimination  in 
Education.  Tills  Convention  was  adopted  by 
the  General  Conference  of  UNESCO  in  1960, 
in  the  light  of  the  consideration  that  "dis- 
crimination in  education  Is  a  violation  of 
rights  enunciated  In"  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights.  It  haa  not  yet  been 
submitted  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

(9)  International  Convention  on  the  Elim- 
ination of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimina- 
tion. Tills  Convention  was  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  In 
1965.  The  United  States  signed  It  in  1966, 
with  the  following  reservation:  "The  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  contains  pro- 
visions for  the  protection  of  individual 
rights:  such  as  the  right  of  free  speech,  and 
nothing  In  the  Convention  shall  be  deemed 
to  require  or  to  authorize  legislation  or  other 
action  by  the  United  States  of  American  in- 
compatible with  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America." 
It  has  not  yet  been  submitted  to  the  United 
States  Senate. 
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Yugoslavia X         XXX       X         X         X 

Zambia X        


Total  ratifications 71       76       72 


57 


80       64       60       40       19 
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JUSTICE  PORTAS 


Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  important  issues  that  remains 
to  be  considered  by  the  Senate  is  the 
nomination  of  Associate  Justice  Abe 
Portas  to  fill  the  ix)st  of  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  soon  to  be  vacated  by 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  is  properly 
giving  the  nomination  its  thorouRh  con- 
sideration and  careful  study.  None  of  us 
should  or  can  object. 

But  I  would  point  out  that  Justice 
Portas  has  cooperated  in  an  unprece- 
dented manner  with  the  committee, 
agreeins  to  a  full  examination  of  his 
legal  philosophy,  the  decisions  he  has 
particii>ated  in  and  his  activities  as  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  As  of  to- 
day, the  Judiciary  Committee  has  ex- 
amined Mr.  Portas  for  more  than  10 
hours  of  intensive  questioning. 

I  ur.iie  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Judicia,ry  expedite  its  consideration  and 
move  this  nomination  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  so  that  Senators  can  work  their 
will. 


ACCELERATING  CRIMINAL 
APPEALS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Judge  Albert  V.  Bryan,  of  the  U.S.  Fourth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  delivered  the 
John  Randolph  Tucker  lecture  at  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University,  an  outstand- 
ing address  entitled  "For  a  Swifter  Crim- 
inal Appeal — To  Protect  the  Public  as 
Well  as  the  Accused."  In  his  address. 
Judge  Bryan  made  a  strong  and  compel- 
ling case  for  reducing  appellate  delay  in 
criminal  matters.  Emphasizing  the  "vast 
waste  and  extravagance  in  the  use  of 
time  preparatory  to  a  review,"  Judge 
Bi-jan  stressed  the  need  "to  cut  sharply 
the  intermission  between  the  trial  and 
the  appeal's  submission"  In  the  interest 
of  both  the  accused  and  the  public  safety. 

Judge  Bryan  points  out  that  appeals 
in  England  are  not  only  readied  but 
terminated  within  30  days,  while  in  this 
country,  where  the  courts  of  appeals  are 
struggling  to  keep  up  with  a  caseload  in- 
creasing by  leaps  and  bounds,  'the  med- 
ian interval  between  notice  and  the  first 
day  the  appeal  can  be  heard — not  de- 
cided— is  more  than  6  months." 

To  help  remedy  this  unsatisfactory  sit- 
uation. Judge  Bryan  presented  several 
innovative  proposals.  Recognizing  that 
additional  judges  are  not  the  cure,  he 
suggests  altering  the  present  procedures 
for  review  by  requiring  the  district  judge 
to  state  a  full  review  of  the  evidence  in 
his  charge  to  the  jury,  and  to  file  an  ad- 
dendum of  not  more  than  a  page  contain- 
ing the  citations  of  authorities  relied  on 
by  the  court  or  the  parties  in  the  case. 
The  evidentiary  review  and  the  citations 
would  then  become  the  basic  appellate 
document.  Judge  Bryan  also  suggests  es- 
tablishing a  procedure  for  screening  out 
frivolous  appeals  and  dispensing  with 
briefs  of  attorneys  except  in  special 
cases. 

Recognizing  the  urgent  necessity  for 
accelerating  appellate  procedure  in  crim- 
inal matters.  I  believe  Judge  Bryan's 
Ideas  merit  attention  and  thoughtful  con- 
sideration. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

For  a  Swuter  Criminal  Appeal — To  Pro- 
tect THE  Public  as  Well  as  the  Accused 
(Address  delivered  by  Albert  V.  Bryan,  U.S. 
circuit  Judge,  Fourth  Circuit,  at  the  John 
Randolph  Tucker  lecture  on  April  27.  1968, 
at  Washington  and  Lee  tJnlverslty.  Lexing- 
ton. Va.) 

My  proposal,  predictably  controversial.  Is 
that  twenty-five  (25)  days — and  not  the 
prevalent  six  (6)  months^ought  to  be  suffi- 
cient time  to  ready  a  Federal  criminal  appeal 
for  submission  to  the  reviewing  court.  I 
would  count  It  flattering  indeed.  If  the  ways 
and  means  I  suggest  may  be  disturbing  and 
galvanize  discussion. 

The  urgency  for  expedition  of  the  criminal 
appeal  Is  the  protection  of  not  only  the  de- 
fendant but  the  public  as  well.  After  sentence 
the  accused  though  on  ball  may  suffer  se- 
verely from  his  change  of  status  In  society 
while  awaiting  the  result  of  his  appeal,  but 
the  public  may  In  the  same  Interval  also 
suffer  a  threat  to  its  peace  and  good  order. 
These  considerations  raise  a  conflict  between 
the  Individual's  right  of  appeal  with  ball  and 
the  public's  right  In  the  Interim  to  assurance 
of  security.  The  only  resolution  of  these  com- 
peting privileges  appears  to  be  dispatch  of 
the  review  process — at  least  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  an  accommodation  of  the  two. 

Ordinarily,  and  more  frequently  now  when 
hourly  there  is  violence  on  the  streets,  how 
often  does  the  layman  upon  reading  the  ac- 
count of  a  front  page  criminal  trial  and 
hoping  for  a  just  outcome,  find  at  the  end 
the  words  "An  appeal  has  been  noted"?  What 
Is  the  citizen's  usual  response?  His  or  her  In- 
terest Immediately  lags  and  soon  dies.  For  the 
end  is  no  longer  In  sight:  the  final  determi- 
nation of  guilt  or  innocence  passes  behind  an 
opaque  curtain.  The  reader  muses.  "This  case 
win  be  tied  up  In  the  courts  for  months." 

The  observation  Is  tnie,  regrettably,  and 
more  regrettably  disappointment  In  the  sus- 
pense Is  merely  a  .surface  distress.  Though 
perhajjs  unconsidered,  there  is  a  much  more 
profound  reason  to  regret  the  delay.  The 
convicted  ijerson  whether  or  not  his  appeal 
succeeds  can  be  hurt  by  the  passage  of  time. 
If  not  guilty,  a  quick  pronouncement  Is 
rightly  his  due.  But  the  public,  too.  is  sub- 
jected and  exposed  by  the  delay  to  the  pos- 
sible menace  of  continued  criminal  activity. 
An  accused  is.  of  course,  not  a  convict  until 
the  appeal  process  has  ended  and  gone 
against  him.  But  the  break  between  the  trial 
and  the  appeal  creates  .an  incongruous  status 
for  the  accused  and  a  natural  .apprehenslve- 
nesa  in  the  public.  These  problems  may  not 
be  wholly  removed  but  they  can  be  greatly 
mitigated  by  shortening  the  delay. 

To  begin  with,  an  immediate  question  Is 
whether  the  defendant  .-ihould  be  kept  In 
custody  pending  appeal.  If  he  has  been  re- 
leased on  bond  during  trial,  the  trial  judge 
Is  confronted  with  the  Issue  of  whether  or 
not  the  defendant  should  continue  free.  One 
of  the  factors  In  this  decision  Is  how  long 
will  It  be  before  completion  of  the  appeal. 
-Additionally,  the  presumption  of  inno- 
cence. If  theoretically  still  obtaining,  has 
certainly  been  devalued  after  a  Jury  of  his 
peers  and  the  court  have  adjudged  him 
guilty  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  His  .abil- 
ity to  maintain  himself  and  his  family  pend- 
ing appeal  will  be  impaired:  his  prospect  of 
procuring  or  retaining  employment  while 
his  stattis  Is  unresolved  is  doubtful.  For  in- 
stance, if  his  previous  work  has  Included 
the  collection  or  retention  of  money  or  has 
been  a  position  of  trust,  he  may  be  suspended 
even  before  trial.  These  possible  consequences 
must  be  considered  in  the  knowledge  that 
not  all  persons  tried  for  crime  are  dangerous 
deGp>erados  without  a  sense  of  responsibility 
to  their  families  or  their  communities.  Many 
of  them  entertain  a  conscientious  desire  to 
clear  their  names,  or  to  begin  again  to  re- 
claim their  place  In  society  If  their  appeal 


falls.  For  example  an  Income  tax  evader  may 
have  Ijeen  led  into  his  transgression  by  .aji 
overweening  zeal  to  advance  the  style  of  liv- 
ing of  his  family  or  the  education  of  hi,< 
children.  He  does  not  believe  himself  gulltv 
or  If  so.  that  circunxstances  tempered  tlio 
turpitude  of  his  deportment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  public  haa  a  verv 
sensitive  concern.  After  a  conviction,  cer- 
tainly of  some  violent  or  traumatic  offense, 
like  robbery  or  burglary,  the  public  natural- 
ly fears  or  Is  apprehensive  of  the  perpetrator 
while  he  is  at  liberty  on  bond.  Indeed,  a  vic- 
tim of  robbery  may  each  day  face  on  the 
street  his  recent  robber  who  Is  on  ball  pend- 
ing appeal  from  conviction  of  assaulting  hirn 
at  gun-  or  knlfe-polnt.  The  victim  has  In  the 
defendant's  mind  caused  his  arrest.  In- 
carceration and  conviction  and  each  recog- 
nizes the  other.  Reprisals  are  reasonably  to 
be  anticipated.  Imagine  meeting  your  at- 
tacker or  burglar  constantly  after  his  crime! 
That  Is  what  can  happen,  and  at  least  the 
period  for  these  possibilities  should  be  less- 
ened so  far  as  may  be  legally  done. 

Further,  all  criminals  arc  not  of  so  obvi- 
ous a  threat.  There  are  bribers  of  public  em- 
ployees; narcotic  "pushers";  forgers  of 
checks,  notes  and  credit  cards;  there  are 
counterfeiters  and  embezzlers;  there  are  car 
thieves;  and  there  are  pilferers  of  a  lighter 
touch  who  take  one's  driver's  license,  shop- 
ping cards  and  auto  registrations  from  ac- 
cessible pocketbooks,  wallets  and  car  glove 
compartments.  Until  their  convictions  are 
final,  these  violent  or  soft  operators  m.iy 
continue  their  depredations.  A  ball  bond  i.^ 
but  a  slight  restrolnt.  and  these  plunderers 
can  rarely  be  Imprisoned  before  the  ultimate 
determination  of  guilt. 

There  is  no  Infamy  In  appeal.  It  is  a  privi- 
lege never  to  be  thwarted  In  the  slightest 
degree.  Nor  should  ball  be  denied,  for  the 
Eighth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution 
vouches  its  availability.  In  the  United  States, 
trial  and  appeal  today  almost  merge  as  one. 
Envisioning  a  trial,  we  at  once  contemplate 
an  appeal  with  bail.  Therefore,  when  the 
Sixth  Amendment  assures  an  accused  .i 
"speedy  and  public  trial".  It  is  only  fair  to 
apply  this  commandment  to  the  appeal,  al- 
though technically  It  may  not  be  a  step  with- 
in the  demand  of  Constitutional  due  process. 
It  is  equally  fair,  however,  fo  include  the 
public  u-ithin  the  assurance,  thus  awardln;.; 
It  an  expedited  trial-appeal.  The  public  is 
a  party  to  every  criminal  prosecution,  and  it 
has  been  authoritatively  declared  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  the  companion  requirement 
of  a  public  trial.  A  speedy  appeal  should  be 
no  less  an  entitlement  of  the  public. 

To  repeat,  between  these  two  Just  but  op- 
posing considerations — the  hardships  suffer- 
able  by  a  pre-appeal  convict  and.  on  the 
other  side,  the  hazard  to  public  safety  ci 
appellants  enlarged  on  ball — seemingly  the 
only  reconcilement  Is  to  cut  sharply  the  In- 
termission between  the  trial  and  the  appeal's 
submission. 

QUESTIONS    POSED 

It  is  dlscoiu'aglng  to  discover  that  official 
statistics  reveal  that  the  median  interval 
between  notice — the  beginning  of  the  appeal 
In  a  Federal  District  Court — and  the  first  day 
the  appeal  can  be  heard  (not  decided)  is 
more  than  six  months.'  At  once  these  queries 
arise: 

What  Is  the  cause  of  the  delay? 

What,  if  anything,  can  be  done  to  mini- 
mize It? 

In  the  Interest  of  both  the  accused  and 
the  public  these  questions  should  be  pressed. 
It  Is  nothing  new  to  ot>serve  that  In  England 
appeals  are  not  only  readied  but  are  termi- 
nated within  30  days.'  There  are  differences. 
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■  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts 
1967,  p.  190.  In  the  Fourth  Circuit  It  Is  4 
months. 

'  Karlen,  Appellate  Courts  in  the  United 
States  and  England  (1963),  p.  149. 


of  course.  In  the  procedures  of  the  two  Ju- 
dicatures. The  chief  one  is  that  briefs  are 
not  exacted  in  the  English  appeal  and  time 
for  argument  Is  not  limited.  Presumably,  the 
Indulgence  of  oral  presentation  substitutes 
for  briefs.  Nevertheless,  these  procedural  dif- 
ferences do  not  excuse  our  delay.  If  the  Brit- 
ish courts  can  both  perfect  the  record  and 
resolve  the  appeal  in  30  days,  certainly  we 
ought  to  have  the  case  on  the  appellate 
docket  In  less  than  a  month. 

CAUSE    or    THE    DELAY 

The  criminal  appeal  deserves  public  at- 
tention. It  may  eventually  lead  to  the  re- 
duction of  crime.  None  of  us  can  be  sure  that 
one  day  we  may  not  feel  the  touch  of  the 
lawbreaker  or  observe  Insidious  crime  such 
as  the  abuse  of  trust  In  high  places.  Any- 
way, good  citizenship  demands  vigilant  sur- 
veillance of  law  enforcement — -clear  through 
to  the  end  of  the  appeal.  Like  any  other,  the 
canker  here  cannot  be  cured  until  its  cause 
has  first  been  traced.  A  typical  case  may  in- 
structively and  clinically   be  dissected. 

Assume  that  an  accused  w;us  sentenced  on 
April  1st.  carrying  deserved  imprisonment. 
Under  the  criminal  appeals  procedure "  he 
has  10  days  in  which  to  note  an  appeal.' 
This  will  postpone  Its  institution  until  April 
10.  On  ball  or  in  custody,  he  must  have  the 
Clerk  of  Court  file  the  record  of  the  trial  in 
the  appeals  court,  and  for  this  the  Cleric 
Is  allowed  40  days,  with  possible  extensions ' 
Thus  the  record  may  not  arrive  at  the  Court 
of  Appeals  until  May  20,  more  than  7  weeks 
from  the  day  of  sentence.  If  he  Is  at  liberty 
on  ball  and  recognizes  he  was  rightly  con- 
victed, the  appellant  will  use  every  means 
to  absorb  all  of  these  allowable  days. 

Thereafter  briefs  will  be  filed  by  both 
sides.  Tills  can  consume  a  minimum  of  84 
days  " — another  12  weeks  or  3  months — post- 
ix)nlng  until  the  middle  of  August  the  date 
before  the  case,  at  the  earliest,  is  even  ready 
lor  appellate  presentation.  Tliiis  4'i  months 
icill  elapse  before  the  Court  of  Appeals  will 
have  a  look  at  it.  The  actual  median  time 
taken  throughout  the  United  States  for  these 
steps  Is  almast  7  months.  This  is  made  up 
of  2.8  months  from  the  filing  of  the  notice 
of  appeal  until  the  complete  record  arrives 
In  the  Court  of  Appeals,  plus  4  more  months 
for  the  filing  of  the  last  brief." 

The  wait  for  the  stenographic  transcript 
The  major  reason  that  the  appeal  is  not 
ready  for  transfer  on  the  day  the  appeal  is 
noted  is  that  the  stenographic  report  of  the 
trial  proceedings  is  not  available.  Usually 
there  is  only  one  repK>rter "  for  each  judge, 
and  with  a  series  of  trials  or  hearings  to 
report,  it  may  be  several  weeks  before  the 
reporter  can  suspend  to  prep>are  a  transcript. 
Despite  the  help  he  employs  In  his  own  office, 
and  his  earnest  personal  desire  to  turn  out 
the  transcript  more  promptly,  it  Is  usually 
physically  not  practicable  to  do  so.  Depend- 
ing on  the  length  of  the  trial.  It  may  be 
months  before  It  can  be  delivered  and  an 
extension  of  the  40  days  may  be  necessary. 
The  transcript  has  also  been  an  impedi- 
ment In  English  appeal  practice.  Apt  is  this 
comment  in  Karlen,  Appellate  Courts  in  the 
Vnited  States  and  England,  supra,  at  p.  115: 
"The  only  time  that  ordinarily  elapses  be- 
tween the  imposition  of  sentence  in  the  trial 
court  and  the  decision  In  the  appellate  court 
is  that  which  is  consumed  in  the  preparation 


'  References  to  appellate  rules,  infra,  will 
be  to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Appellate  Proce- 
dure (FRAP)  promulgated  by  the  Supreme 
Court  and  effective  July  1.  1968.  Unless  the 
new  are  substantially  different  from  the  cur- 
rent ones,  the  latter  will  not  be  noticed. 

'Rule  4(b)   FRAP. 

■Rule  11(a)   FRAP. 

•Rule  31(a)  FRAP. 

■In  the  Fourth  Circuit  it  Is  total  of  3.9 
months. 

"28  use  753. 


of  the  necessary  papers  on  appeals.  Here  the 
only  bottleneck  Is  likely  to  be  the  securing 
of  a  stenographic  transcript  of  the  evidence 
where  that  Is  necessary.  .  .  .  Even  with  that 
bottleneck,  it  is  a  rare  case  in  which  more 
than  a  month  elapses  between  the  sentence 
and  the  decision  of  the  appeal.  This  is  as 
true  for  capital  and  other  very  serious  cases 
as  It  Is  for  relatively  minor  cases." 

Mechanical  reporting 

No  mechanical  means  of  reporting  the 
trial  and  thereby  producing  an  earlier  tran- 
script has  yet  been  perfected,  despite  con- 
stant experiments  with  tape  and  other  de- 
vices. Of  course,  if  an  Instrument  reproduc- 
tion of  the  whole  trial  ever  becomes  available 
this  delay  will  be  erased.  Indeed,  such  a 
recording  could  be  put  in  the  appellate  court 
and  those  parts  of  it  played — like  a  refer- 
ence to  the  transcript — which  are  needed  to 
reflect  any  critical  trial  event.  Before  appeal, 
too,  the  record  would  be  available  to  refresh 
counsel's  recollection  on  u  fuzzy  point.  Any 
such  mechanical  improvement  would  effect  a 
tremendous  limesavlng;  it  would  warrant 
even  further  limitation  of  the  jjerlod  now 
suggested  for  the  transition  from  trial  to 
appeal. 

When  the  transcript  finally  reaches  him, 
the  Clerk  of  the  trial  court  must  compile 
the  entire  record.  This  consists  of  an  orderly 
arrangement  of  all  the  papers  In  the  case. 
Including  the  exhibits  and  dejxisltions  and 
the  orders  of  the  court  before,  during  and 
after  the  trial.  Only  a  day  or  so  Is  taken  for 
this  Job. 

Preparation  of  briefs 

Uixin  completion  of  the  record.  Including 
the  stenographic  report,  and  lodgment  of  it 
In  the  appellate  covirt,  the  lawyers  undertake 
the  preparation  of  their  briefs.  Availability 
of  the  record,  they  feel.  Is  necessary  in  this 
work  so  as  to  insure  a  faithful  recall  of  the 
evidence,  facts  and  trial  rulings. 

Appeal  should  br  readied  in  not  more  than 
25  days 
What  h.as  been  outlined  Is  the  traditional 
procedure.  Unfortunately  It  occupies  months, 
as  we  have  .seen.  Lawyers  and  Judges  are 
generous  with  a  litigant's  time.  On  an  old 
sundial  once  was  this  inscription: 

"Time  is— 
Too  long  for  those  who  grieve. 
Too  short  for  those  who  rejoice. 
Too  swift  for  those  who  fear. 
Too  slow  for  those  who  wait. 
But  for  those  who  love. 
Time  is  eternity." 

If  "litigate"  be  substituted  for  "love", 
these  sentiments  would  be  equally  apt  In 
their  conclusion  Parties  in  criminal  causes 
are  entitled  to  more  solicitude.  Put  In  their 
places,  we  would  fret  under  the  uncert:Un- 
tles  and  laggardncss.  Anxiety  would  be  acute 
and  we  would  expostulate  vigorously  against 
the  Judiciary's  apparent  unconcern.  The 
tension  might  well  be  likened  to  the  patient's 
anguish  if  his  physician  or  surgeon  deferred 
for  months  a  final  diagnosis  of  an  earlier  ex- 
pressed suspicion  of  malignancy. 

As  lawyers,  we  :ire  Jealous  of  any  en- 
croachment upon  our  time-customs.  "Rea- 
sonable time"  has  become  a  fetish  and  per- 
sistently measured  by  what  we  have  "always 
done".  "Traditional  waits  have  become  sacred. 
So  long  have  we  honored  schedules  marking 
our  procedural  progressions  in  10.  30.  60  or 
90  days  it  is  not  easy  to  acknowledge  that  all 
of  these  steps  can  be  concluded  In  a  month 
if  we  try  hard  enough.  In  short,  there  is  a 
vast  waste  and  extravagance  in  the  use  of 
time  preparatory  to  a  review.  It  should  not 
require  more  than  20  or  25  days. 

Admittedly,  this  is  a  startling  and.  mavDe, 
revolutionary  conception,  but  the  Interests 
of  the  accused  and  the  public  demand  It. 
Moreover,  It  can  and  ought  to  be  achieved 
within  the  existing  structure  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary,  without  recourse  to  Congress  or 
the  Executive  for  help.  Good  housekeeping 


or  courtkeeplng  requires  It.  Additional  Judges 
are  not  the  cure;  they  would  still  have  no 
touch  with  the  case  until  it  had  completed 
its  turtle-like  Journey  from  the  District 
Court.  The  purpose  presently  Is  to  demon- 
strate how  this  desideratum  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

WHAT    CAN    BE    DONE 

As  Just  noted,  the  outstanding  obstacles 
are  two:  the  procurement  of  the  transcript 
and  the  preparation  of  briefs.  If  these  ob- 
structions to  dispatch  could  be  dissolved  or 
minimized,  appeal  delay  would  be  contracted. 
I  think  these  a.re  not  Insurmoxintable  im- 
{>edlments  Ltnd  can  be  removed.  A  suggested 
remedy  is  the  prescription  of  the  following 
steps : 

To  escape  the  wait  for  the  stenographic 
transcript  for  inclusion  in  the  official  record, 
.ask  the  District  Judge: 

One:  7*0  include  in  his  jury  charge  a  full 
rcripjc  of  the  evidence,  prefaced  by  a  narra- 
tive of  tlic  itncontestrd  facts.  This  would  add 
little  to  the  present  practices  of  the  trial 
Judge 

He  Is  now  required  to  instruct  on  the  law.* 
and  customarily  in  this  he  will  recount  so 
much  of  the  evidence  or  the  facts  to  which  a 
legal  principle  applies.  To  present  the  case 
squarely  and  helpfully  to  the  Jury,  the  Judge 
win  ordinarily  state  the  undisputed  facts, 
pose  the  factual  disputes  and  then  set  out 
the  evidence  on  each  side  of  the  contested 
issues.  Tims  the  charge  will  contain  a  recita- 
tion of  almost  the  entire  relevant  evidence. 
If  requested  by  the  appellate  court,  the  Judge 
I  ;im  sure  would  willingly  expand  his  refer- 
ences to  the  evidence  and  the  facts. 

Two:  In  cases  tried  without  a  jury,  a.sfc 
the  judge  to  make  findings  of  fact.  This  is 
altogether  permissible.  The  rules  require  him 
"on  request  |to]  find  the  facts  specially"'". 
Here,  again,  every  Judge  would  conscien- 
tiously comply  if  his  Court  of  Appeals  made 
the  request  a  standing  rule. 

Three:  In  either  instance,  have  the  judge 
file  an  addendum  of  not  more  than  a  page, 
containing  the  citati07is  (not  quotations) 
of  the  authorities  relied  on  by  the  parties  or 
the  court  in  the  case.  This  information  prob- 
ably would  already  have  been  Incorporated  in 
written  or  oral  rulings  on  pre-  or  post-trial 
motions. 

Four:  The  judge  would  file  his  charge  or 
findings  and  the  addendum  in  multiple  cop- 
ies, and  do  so  simultani'onsly  with  sentence 
and  commitment.  Obviously,  this  step  would 
exact  no  extra  effort  by  the  District  Judge. 
His  words  would  necessarily  have  been  ut- 
tered and  recorded  before  sentence,  and 
hence  could  be  readily  made  available  for 
transmission  at  once  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. 

Five:  The  judge  would  direct  the  Clerk 
to  forward,  immediately  upon  receipt  of  the 
appeal  notice  and  without  awaiting  arriv- 
al of  the  stenographic  transcript,  all  of  the 
foregoing  papers  to  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
along  with  all  other  papers  then  on  file, 
arranged  chronologlcJilly  with  a  photostat  of 
the  docket  entries.  (The  Index  can  be  made 
up  later  by  the  District  Court  Clerk  from 
these  entries,  or  be  prepared  subsequently 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.) 

All  of  these  aims  can  be  effectuated  with- 
in a  few  days  after  final  judgment.  The 
stenographic  transcript  would  be  forwarded 
as  soon  as  received. 

What  would  be  achieved 
What  would  this  new  procedure  accom- 
plish? It  would  be  of  Inestimable  value  In 
advancing  the  appeal  in  these  particulars: 
The  appeals  Judges  would  be  at  once  ap- 
prised of  the  cases's  nature,  issues  and  proof. 
The  indictment  would  disclose  the  accusa- 
tion and.  most  importantly,  the  facts  and  a 
condensation  of  the  evidence  would  appear 
m  the  Jury  charge  or  the  special  findings, 
all  far  more  prominently  and  sharply  than  In 
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f  days   allowed    for 
|0  days  thereafter 

appeal  would  save 
ey  and  time,  and 
lellant  would  each 
and  presentation 


a  brief.  Of  course,  If  ther4  were  trial  briefs, 
they  as  well  as  written  opBilons  of  the  court 
would  be  sent  on.  If  deslfed,  counsel  could 
Insert  citations  of  other  prfcedents  he  wished 
to  be  considered.  | 

Furthermore,  at  this  e^ly  stage  the  rec- 
ord could  produce  these  insults: 
Frivolous  cases  fcreened 

First:  The  utter  Insubst^nttallty  of  an  ap- 
peal would  be  revealed  wlfhln  a  month  and 
could  be  summarily  d&mlssed.  Conven- 
tionally, unworthy  appe^s  possibly  might 
not  come  to  the  attentlon|of  the  court  until 
the  expiration  of  the  4i 
the  transcript,  plus  the 
for  the  appellant's  brief 

Prompt  dismissal  of  th< 
both  sides  the  cost  In  m< 
the  public  as  well  as  the  a; 
be  spared  the  preparatlo: 
of  a  brief. 

Dispensing  wiA  briefs 

Second:  With  the  recordi perfected  through 
the  measures  Just  spelled  out,  and  the  Is- 
sues so  outlined,  even  meivorious  cases  could 
often  be  argued  with,ou\  briefs.  The  oral 
ar^mant  would  come  fr^  counsel's  fresh 
recoUeotlon  of  the  case.  Instead  of  from  a 
stale  record  and  Impersort^l  briefs.  More  re- 
cent authorities  could  bej  listed  In  a  letter 
or  other  Informal  memo  ^anded  up  at  the 
time  of  argument.  \ 

Omission  of  briefs  Is  ai^aspect  of  the  pro- 
posed procedure  that  wllf  not  be  easily  ac- 
cepted by  the  bar  or  the  jjench.  Briefs  have 
long  been  revered  and  jield  an  esteemed 
place  In  appeals.  But  w^en  the  issues  are 
starkly  and  simply  fran^d  In  the  record, 
with  the  evidence  and  fects  In  the  fore- 
ground, no  need  exists  fi  briefs.  Here  the 
English  practice  Is  precedent. 

But  experienced  couns«  will  ask  at  once, 
how  he  can  open  the  arAtment  and  follow 
through  without  a  brle^aa  a  starter  and 
guide.  The  Immediate  resp^tnse  is  that  he  will 
present  his  argument  Just'  as  he  did  In  the 
trial  court  when  the  case  came  to  an  end. 
He  had  no  jrlef  then  and  Seeded  none.  On  a 
prompt  appeal  memory  wil  not  have  dim- 
med and  he  will  have  m,  hand  the  same 
tools  as  he  used  at'  the  fonclusion  of  the 
trial.  1 

Nor  would  argument  tlflje  have  to  be  al- 
lowed beyond  the  present^  limitations.  The 
absence  of  briefs,  too.  wotfld  transform  the 
hearing  into  an  oral  advocacy,  always  far 
more  Impressive  than  the  printed  page.  Argu- 
ment would  then  bare  the  oontroversy  to  the 
bone.  It  could  no  longer  b((  only  a  rehearsal 
of  the  briefs. 

Our  existing  procedure  Involves  too  much 
repetition.  First,  we  have  the  facts  out- 
lined In  two  opening  statements  of  counsel 
to  the  Jury.  Then  the  facts  are  restated  In  one 
form  or  another  by  the  trial  Judge  In  his 
charge  or  findings.  Next,  this  same  material 
is  recited  in  the  briefs,  with  a  substantial 
part  of  it  simultaneously  carried  Into  the 
appendices  of  the  briefs.  Afterwards  it  Is  nar- 
rated to  the  court  in  oral  argument,  and 
lastly  it  is  recorded  on  the  tapes  in  the  ap- 
pellate court.  Surely  In  most  cases  briefs 
would  not  be  missed. 

Third:  If  briefs  were  novrequired.  an  ap- 
peal could  be  put  before  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals within  20  days  from  the  filing  of  the 
appeal    notice. 

Simultaneous  Uriefs 

The  following  suggestion  Is  also  urged:  use 
concurrent  briefs.  They  could  be  made  ready 
within  15  days,  with  5  additional  days  to  each 
side  for  replies.  If  desired.  Experience  has 
proved  this  procedure  entirely  feasible  and 
successful.  Indisputably  It  saves  appeal  time. 
The  appellant  certainly  could  not  be  hurt, 
for  15  days  is  abundant  time.  If  printing  Is 
waived.  He  would  prepare  precisely  the  same 
type  of  brief  as  he  would  ordinarily.  Only 
the  negative  side — the  Government  as  ap- 
pellee— could  complain,  pocsibly  for  lack  of 
advance  notice  of  what  the  appellant  would 


aasert  for  reversal.  But  this  is  hardly  a  griev- 
ance; the  Government  knows  well  before- 
hand the  appellant's  points,  having  heard 
them  at  trial.  Anything  not  anticipated 
could  be  met  in  Its  reply  brief. 

Briefing  time  too  long 

On  the  other  hand.  If  briefs  are  to  be  used 
and  are  to  be  consecutive,  the  space  between 
trial  and  the  appeal  could  still  be  drastically 
shortened.  As  already  noted,  briefs  account 
for  the  greater  portion  of  the  interval  be- 
tween the  appeal  notice  and  the  submission. 
The  period  allowed  for  briefs  could  be  sharp- 
ly shrunken  without  hardship,  even  to  the 
busiest  lawyer  The  lavlshness  of  time  now 
permitted  for  briefs — 2' 2  months^ IS  an  ex- 
pensive Indulgence. 

It  is  not  needed.  Trial  counsel  Is  fully  in- 
formed of  the  evidence,  the  facts  and  the 
legal  Issues  long  before  the  sentencing.  His 
knowledge,  at  least  in  general,  starts  with 
the  arrest.  Greater  acquaintance  is  gained  at 
the  preliminary  hearing.  It  Is  improved  in  the 
days  between  this  hearing  and  the  return  of 
the  Indictment.  Tlie  subsequent  lag  await- 
ing trial  provides  further  opportunity.  Even 
If  some  of  these  stages  are  skipped,  ample 
time  is  still  left.  True,  the  accused  does  not 
always  consult  counsel  at  once,  but  If  he  Is 
without  a  lawyer,  one  will  be  promptly  as- 
signed and  not  later  than  the  arraignment. 

Thereafter  the  trial  Is  an  unstraltened  ex- 
posure of  the  prosecution's  whole  case.  In 
fact  and  In  law.  Truth  is  that  when  sen- 
tence Is  pronounced,  defense  counsel  Is  more 
advantageously  situated  to  press  the  appeal 
than  at  the  end  of  the  customary  wait  of 
weeks  or  months  for  the  transcript.  In 
truth,  he  knows  before  the  expiration  of 
the  whole  10  days  allowed  for  the  appeal 
notice  whether  he  will  seek  it.  Thus  even 
these  days  are  available  In  the  preparation 
of  a  brief.  With  the  judge's  charge  or  find- 
ings before  him,  the  defense  attorney  may 
readily  assemble  his  brief  with  assurance 
of  Its  accuracy. 

Transcript  not  indispensable 

Nor  does  counsel  have  to  defer  his  labors 
on  the  brief  until  the  stenographic  transcript 
finally  comes  In.  This  Is  probably  the  most 
dllflcult  concession  for  seasoned  counsel  to 
grant.  The  Inescapable  and  dire  necessity  for 
having  the  transcript  at  hand  has  become 
an  Inde^  fixe.  It  Is  emphatically  posed  In 
connection  with  an  assignment  on  appeal  of 
the  Insufficiency  of  the  evidence  to  convict. 
But  even  then  everything  necessary  will  be 
found  In  the  Judge's  charge  or  findings.  The 
same  contention  will  necessarily  have  been 
pressed  upon  the  District  Judge.  Moreover,  if 
one  of  the  special  findings  is  disputed,  the 
opposing  evidence  will  doubtlessly  appear 
earlier  in  the  defendant's  motion  to  amend 
or  the  Judge's  ruling  upon  It.  Actually,  stip- 
ulations or  concessions  usually  avoid  the 
need  for  any  particular  part  of  the  transcript. 
In  addition,  doubtlessly  the  transcript  will 
have  arrived  by  the  time  of  argument  or 
decision. 

Of  the  necessity  for  the  transcript  the  late 
John  J.  Parker,  for  many  years  the  dis- 
tinguished Chief  Judge  of  the  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit, said  In  his  address  to  the  American 
Political  Science  Association,  "Improving  Ap- 
pellate Methods": 

"As  every  lawyer  of  experience  knows, 
there  Is  no  sense  in  printing  the  entire  rec- 
ord (the  transcript  I .  Nobody  reads  it  or 
ought  to  read  it.  Alter  a  case  has  been 
threshed  out  in  the  trial  court,  the  facts  are 
pretty  well  established;  and  the  matters  in 
which  the  appellate  court  is  interested  are 
either  questions  of  law  or  broad  questions 
of  fact  which  have  little  to  do  with  the 
weighing  of  one  piece  of  evidence  against 
another".  " 

While  the  Jurist  was  speaking  to  the  req- 
uisite of  printing,  he  was  at  the  same  time 


evaluating  the  urgency  of  a  transcript  He 
finds  no  prejudice  In  its  omission  Doing 
without  the  transcript  is  but  another  ad- 
vance in  expedition.  At  one  time  even  a  tran- 
script was  not  acceptable.  Lawyers  were  re- 
quired to  draft  a  narrative  of  the  testi- 
mony from  the  transcript.  This  requirement 
was  later  repealed  but  still  the  whole  tran- 
script had  to  be  printed.  Subsequently  this 
rule  was  relaxed  In  favor  of  putting  in  an 
appendix  to  the  brief  such  portion  of  the 
transcript   as   the  party   deemed   necessary. 

For  briefs.  25  days 

If  simultaneous  briefs  not  be  utilized,  let 
the  opening  brief  be  filed  within  10  days 
after  the  appeal  notice,  the  Government's 
within  10  days  thereafter  and  the  appel- 
lant's rebuttal,  if  any,  within  the  5  da>-8  fol- 
lowing. The  Government,  to  repeat.  Is  quite 
aware  of  the  appellant's  contentions  long 
before  his  brief  arrives.  Its  preparation  re- 
quires but  a  short  time,  particularly  if 
printing  Is  not  necessary. 

Waive  printing 

Printing  of  briefs  certainly  should  not  be 
expected.  As  the  new  FRAP  No  32(ai  recog- 
nizes, typographic  or  other  good  copies  from 
reproduction  machines  are  an  entirely  ade- 
quate substitute.  Typewritten  sheets.  If  clear, 
ought  to  be  acceptable  Time  and  effort  in 
proof  reading  would  thus  be  spared,  together 
with  a  large  saving  in  expense. 

In  sum.  it  should  be  the  exceptional  case 
where  the  appeal  could  not  be  readied  for 
argument  before  30  days  after  the  appeal  Is 
noted.  Since  there  is  a  will  among  the  Fed- 
eral Judges,  trial  and  appellate,  to  speed  their 
criminal  appeal,  the  procedure  now  urged 
can  readily  be  adopted."  F\irthermore.  the 
object  can  be  achieved  without  harm  to 
the  defendant  or    the   ptibllc. 

Court  rules  permit  expedition 

You  may  ask  how  tJils  appeal  process  is 
achleveable.  The  answer  Is  that  each  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  may  do  so  by  order. 
The  new  Federal  Rules  of  Appellate  Pro- 
cedure promulgated  by  the  Supreme  Court 
and  effective  July  1,  1968  fix  maximum  pe- 
riods for  transmission  of  the  record,  but  they 
allow  restriction  to  a  shorter  time." 
Civil  cases 

Civil  suits,  too,  may  become  causes  celebrc, 
and  their  appeals  be  of  great  import,  but  we 
leave  them  to  another  day. 

I  do  not  overlook  the  time  taken  by  the 
courts  In  deciding  cases.  I  can  assure  you 
that  a  Judge  Is  as  much.  If  not  more,  wor- 
ried by  his  Inability  to  write  an  opinion 
promptly  as  are  the  litigants.  Every  en- 
deavor Is  afoot  to  dispatch  the  renditions.  If 
we  expect  a  Jury  to  decide  guilt  or  innocence 
within  hours  or  a  few  days,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  expect  conunensurate  celerity  at  least 
In  the  presentation  of  appeals. 

The  proposals  I  have  outlined  doubtlessly 
have  their  infirmities  bvit  at  least  the  aim 
is  not  without  merit.  In  this  spirit  they  are 
submitted  as  best  I  can  outline  them.  Any- 
way, "What's  writ  is  wTlt;  I  would  It  were 
worthier". 
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THE    BEAUTY    OF    ALASKA'S    GLA- 
CIER BAY  NATIONAL  MONUMENT 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  Alas- 
ka's Glacier  Bay  National  Monument 
which  contains  2.3  million  acres  now  has 
very  attractive  visitor  facilities  although 
thtir  capacity  needs  enlargement.  The 
88th  Congress  approved  the  request  of 
the  National  Park  Service  to  begin  con- 
struction of  the  facilities  at  a  cost  of 


"25  New  York  University  Law  Review  1,  6 
(January  1950). 


'•  I  know  Chief  Judge  Haynsworth  and  his 
predecessor  Chief  Judge  Sobeloff  of  the 
Fourth  Circuit  have  both  constantly  sought 
expedition.  I  am  .sure  a  like  effort  has  been 
exerted  in  each  of  the  other  Circuits. 

"Rule  11(a)  FRAP. 


$845,000.  The  expenditure  was  one  which 
I  had  souKht  and  lone  supported  be- 
cause without  such  accommodations  ac- 
cess to  the  monument  was  restricted 
unduly. 

The  monument  was  established  in 
1926  and  undoubtedly  is  the  gem  of  the 
National  Park  Service  But  in  the  14 
years  that  elapsed  before  I  became  Gov- 
ernor of  Alaska,  no  concessionaire  re- 
sponded to  the  Park  Service's  invitation 
to  build  any  facihties  there. 

It  was  obvious  to  me  that  with  Alas- 
ka's short  season,  3  to  4  months  at  most, 
no  concessionaire  ever  would  bid.  They 
could  not  po.ssibly  succeed  nnancially. 
The  situation  in  Alaska  was  obviously 
different  from  that  of  the  National 
Parks  in  the  lower  48  States,  such  as 
Yellowstone  and  Yosemite,  which  are 
jjatronlzed  by  tourists  all  or  most  of 
each  year.  So  I  began  urging  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  adopt  a  new  policy 
for  Alaska  and  build  the  facilities  even 
though  there  might  be  some  que.stion  as 
'o  how  well  a  concessionaire  would  do. 

After  persistent  effort  I  succeeded,  and 
in  the  88th  Congress  authorization  and 
appropriations  were  secured  to  make  a 
start  by  building  facilities  at  Bartlett 
Cove  in  Glacier  Bay  National  Monument. 

It  Vvas  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
present  at  their  dedication  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ,summer  of  1967. 

I  am  urging  a  .similar  action  by  the 
National  Park  Service  in  Mount  McKin- 
ley  National  Park.  The  plan  has  been  ap- 
l)roved,  but  the  actual  funding  has  been 
delayed,  as  have  many  other  valuable 
domestic  projects  because  of  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  problem  was  .solved  in  Alaska's 
Katmai  National  Monument,  where  fa- 
cilities were  supplied  by  Northern  Con- 
solidated Airways.  However,  I  wa.s  able 
to  persuade  the  National  Park  Service  to 
construct  a  21-mile  jeep  trail  from 
Brooks  Lodee  to  the  magnificent  Valley 
of  10.000  Smokes  in  Katmai. 

The  beauty  of  Alaska's  monuments 
and  parks  truly  must  be  seen.  The  article 
to  which  I  referred  earlier  about  Glacier 
Bay  National  Monument  follows.  My  only 
regret  is  not  being  able  to  include  the 
beautiful  illustialions  which  complement 
the  text. 

Freeman  Tilden,  author  of  "The  Na- 
tional Parks:  What  They  Mean  to  You 
and  Me."  has  termed  Glacier  Bay  Na- 
tional Monument  "the  unrivaled  place  to 
see  the  life  of  the  glacial  ice  of  our  conti- 
nent," He  is  correct. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  visitor 
facilities  would  make  the  exploration  of 
the  vast  and  beautiful  monument  area 
possible  and  would  enable  many  thou- 
sands of  Americans  to  view  and  love  the 
incredible  srandeur  of  the  area. 

So  it  is  with  considerable  pleasure  to- 
-iy  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
,  .ace  in  the  Record,  at  the  conclusion  of 
mv  remarks,  an  excellent  article  by 
Norma  Spring  describing  the  visit  the 
Springs  made  to  Glacier  Bay  National 
Monument  which  appears  in  the  July 
1&68  issue  of  Today's  Health  published 
bv  the  American  Medical  Association. 
Mrs.  Spring's  article  will,  I  predict,  help 
confirm  the  need  for  additional  visitor 
facilities  in  the  monument  area. 

The  Springs  travelled  with  Glacier  Bay 
National      Monument      Superintendent 


Robert  Howe  and  his  family  and  had 
such  unique  experiences  as  beachcomb- 
ing for  icebergs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aiticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Return  to  the  Ice  Age 

(Note.— In  Alaska's  Glacier  Bay  National 
Monument,  where  a  retreating  Ice  cap  spawns 
monster  icebergs,  a  virgin  wilderness  is  being 
bared.  Dl.scover  this  unpredictable,  pristine 
paradise  with  un  adventuresome  camping 
family.) 

(By  Norma  Spring) 

Cast  up  on  the  beach  in  front  of  our 
Glacier  Bay  National  Monument  camp  spot 
were  beautiful  blue-hued  icebergs  Highly 
compressed  for  centuries  by  the  glacier's 
weight,  the  ice  was  crystal -clear  and  long- 
lasting  in  the  kids'  Kool-Ald.  Melted  down. 
It  was  .1  dishwater's  delight — so  soft  that  one 
drop  of  detergent   made   boundless   bubbles. 

"Glacier  Bay  National  Monument?"  our 
friends  asked  us  before  we  left  The  monu- 
ment, we  explained.  Is  located  in  the  upper 
region  of  the  Alaskan  Panhandle.  With  its 
focal  point— the  island-dotted  bay,  a  tidal 
inlet  of  the  Pacific — and  surrounding  forests, 
mountains,  and,  of  course,  glaciers,  the  4400- 
square-mlle  monument  exceeds  the  size  of 
Yellowstone  National  Park  by  more  than 
60.000  acres  and  is  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  (It's  the  second-largest 
national  monument,  next  to  Alaska's 
Katmai). 

"Tlie  Ala.skan  Panhandle?"  our  friends 
.asked.  The  Panhandle — a  narrow  southeast 
projection  of  the  state,  composed  of  moun- 
tainous mainland  and  myriad  Islands — 
.stretches  nearly  halfway  down  the  western 
border  of  British  Columbia  In  the  general 
direction  of  Seattle,  Washington. 

Goal  of  our  week-long  family  camping  and 
boating  trip  was  photographing  and  explor- 
ing bay  inlets  which  led  to  the  glaciers 
spawning  our  fascinating  ice  supply.  The 
monument'.s  glaciers  are  rivers  of  Ice.  hun- 
dreds, sometimes  thousands  of  feet  deep, 
which  flow  slowly  down  mountain  valleys  be- 
cause of  the  great  weight  of  the  snow  and  ice 
constantly  accumulating  at  their  sources 
high  in  llie  mountains.  They  are  remnants  of 
an  ice  advance,  sometimes  called  the  Little 
Ice  Age,  which  began  about  4000  years  ago, 

-Although  we  have  traveled  throughout 
Alaska  .and  photographed  this  rugged  state 
extensively.  Glacier  Bay  was  new  to  us  But 
our  research  told  us  we  were  going  to  like  it. 

Although  the  bay  is  only  about  75  miles 
northwest  of  Juneau,  the  state  capital,  as  late 
as  1700  It  was  burled  under  3000  feet  of  ice. 
The  ice  was  part  of  the  seaward  outlet  of 
immense  glaciers.  Then  the  ice  started  to  re- 
treat. When  Capt  George  Vancouver  sailed 
pa.st  the  bay  mouth  In  1794,  Glacier  Bay  was 
httle  more  than  a  nick  In  the  wall  of  the  ice. 
During  the  following  century  the  ice  front 
retreated  40  miles.  Tidewater  from  the  Pacific 
Invaded  the  bay's  ba.sln  and  the  deep,  narrow 
fjords  left  by  the  glaciers'  abrasive,  quarrying 
movement.  And  still  the  glaciers  retreat,ed. 
The  bay  Is  now  50  miles  long. 

Today  few  glaciers  extend  to  the  sea.  But 
the  monument  encloses  16  active  tidewater 
glaciers  and  like  clockwork  icebergs  crack  off 
them  and  bomb  the  bay  below. 

Beautiful  and  remote,  the  monument  had 
the  elements  we  considered  essential  for  a 
successful  wilderness  trip.  We  learned  that 
Supt.  Robert  Howe  was  new  to  the  area,  too, 
having  just  transferred  from  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  where  he  served  as  wildlife 
manager.  Bob  Howe  was  Just  as  eager  to  ex- 
plore his  new  domain  as  my  husband.  Bob 
Spring,  so  we  joined  forces.  Other  members 
of  the  party  were  his  wife,  Doris;  their  15- 
year-old  son,  Greg;  our  17-year-old  son. 
Terry:  and  our  daughters  Jacqueline.  13.  and 
Tracy  Ann.  nine.  We  met  the  Howe  family 
in   Juneau   and  discovered  that  our  fellow 


travelers,   though   newcomers,   were  already 
typical   Alaskans — hospitable   and   congenial. 

We  had  all  our  camping  gear  and  food 
with  us  for  the  adventure.  Usually  we  travel 
light,  keeping  our  personal  gear  at  a  min- 
imum to  make  room  for  the  camera  equip- 
ment which  Bob  feels  is  more  Important 
than  the  comforts  of  home.  Since  we  were 
not  back-packing,  but  sharing  the  Howe's 
trim  cabin  cruiser,  tliere  was  room  tor  sleep- 
ing bags,  tents,  air  mattresses,  extra  cloth- 
ing, and  rain  gear,  plus  some  emergency 
rations  in  case  we  were  marooned.  We  would 
leave  most  of  our  clean  clothes  at  the  Park 
Service  lodge  at  Bartlett  Cove  near  the  bay's 
entrance,  aiid  be  the  "dirty  eight"  lor  the 
week.  (This  was  a  mistake  Someone 
promptly  tore  out  the  seat  of  his  pants  and  it 
took  the  ingenuity  of  all  to  keep  him  decent 
the  rest  of  the  trip.) 

"I  thought  we  were  going  to  camp  In  the 
wilderness.'  exclaimed  our  Jackie,  catching 
sight  of  the  Park  Service  lodge.  A  lovely, 
luxurious  chalet  surrounded  by  trees  can  be 
a  shock  when  you  are  expecting  glaciers  and 
Isolation. 

"Tlie  glaciers  are  only  about  40  miles 
away,"  reassured  Doris  Howe.  "All  this  was 
under  Ice  only  about  200  ye.ars  a^o." 

When  glaciers  retreat,  life  quickly  Invades 
the  land.  As  a  result  of  the  abrasive  and 
pushing  force  of  the  ice  coming  down  the 
motmtalns.  much  of  the  land  is  covered  with 
rocks,  gravel,  and  sand  The  rocks  are  soon 
covered  with  mosses  and  lichens.  A  pioneer 
plant.  Dryas.  forms  dense  mats  on  the  sand 
and  gravel,  building  soil  for  the  willow  and 
adler  thickets  that  soon  follow.  Much  later 
-spruce  crowds  out  the  thick  brush.  The  last 
stage  of  the  succession  occurs  as  hemlock 
slowly  replaces  the  spruce,  and  much  of  the 
undergrowth  gives  way  to  a  deep  carpet  of 
moss.  All  stages  of  plant  succession  are  strik- 
ingly illustrated  in  the  monument. 

The  next  morning  on  the  way  to  our  first 
campsite,  we  wound  around  various-sized 
isl.inds  In  the  bay  in  the  Howes'  small  boat 
and  passed  close  to  high,  sheer  mountains. 
Before  the  day  was  over  we  were  all  natural- 
ists, thanks  to  Bob  and  Doris.  We  saw  por- 
ixjise,  whale,  nnd  seal  in  the  water  and  some 
seal  babies  on   the  ice  cakes. 

Bob  Howe,  an  avid  bird  watcher,  identified 
comical  orangc-be.Tked  puffins  and  various 
types  of  scoters.  Guillemots,  we  know  now, 
lay  their  eggs  on  bare  rocks  and  get  by  with 
it  because  the  eggs  are  shaped  so  they  won't 
roll  off.  An  occ.islonal  bear  ambled  across  a 
lower  slope,  and  high  on  Mt.  Wright  were 
mountain  goats. 

Though  our  first  camp  was  called  Goose 
Cove,  it  was  evident  that  the  place  was  run 
by  sandpipers.  The  girls  were  worried  at  first 
to  see  so  many  apparently  crippled  birds. 
But  Doris  explained  that  the  birds'  broken- 
wing  routine  was  a  diversionary  tactic  to 
keep  their  camouflaged  eggs,  lying  in  nests 
right  out  in  the  open,  from  being  discovered. 
From  then  on  everyone  peered  closely  before 
putting  a  foot  down.  We  looked  .as  if  we 
were  "walking  on  eggs"  and  hoped  we 
weren't. 

Here  we  beachcombed  for  icebergs.  Though 
we  left  our  cooking  pots  under  mountain 
trickles  and  broke  up  ice  chunks  to  melt 
down  over  cur  small  gas  stoves,  collecting 
enough  water  to  sxipply  eight  people  was  a 
time-consuming  Job  The  next  d.ay  someone 
found  a  small  stream  overlooked  in  the  chaos 
Of  setting  up  camp  late  the  night  before. 

We  had  no  reservations  about  using  the 
ancient  ice.  It  was  doomed  from  the  moment 
it  fell  from  the  glaciers  and  rtarted  its  sea 
Journey.  But  the  ancient  wood  in  the  area 
was  another  matter. 

Before  the  Little  Ice  Age.  much  of  the 
land  In  the  upper  bay  region  was  covered 
with  forests  of  spruce  and  hemlock.  When 
the  Ice  pushed  fojward  during  a  period  of 
heavy  rain  and  snow,  consequent  floods 
killed  the  trees  and  eventually  covered  them 
with  many  feet  of  sand  and  gravel.  Glaciers 
then   advanced   over   the  sediment   and   for 
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perhaps  3000  years  the  forest  lay  burled.  As 
glaciers  melted,  their  outwash  cut  through 
the  deep  deposits  and  exposed  portions  of 
the  leveled  forests  Prom  the  boat  deck,  Bob 
Howe  had  pointed  out  relic  stumps,  still 
upright  along  the  shoreline.  And  some  of  the 
old  wood  was  strewn  around  our  camp.  It 
was  a  weathered  silver  grey  and  satiny 
smooth.  Using  It  for  campflres  would  seem 
like  burning  up  great  gramdmother's  an- 
tiques We  laid  It  aside  and  burned  driftwood 
and  gns. 

Our  plan  was  to  camp  at  Goose  Cove  a 
couple  of  nights  and  take  advantage  of  the 
long  Alaskan  days  to  explore  Inlets  to  the 
snouts  (lower  ends)  of  tidewater  glaciers 
The  Muir  and  adjacent  Rlggs  Glaciers  were 
our  first  choices. 

Our  campsite  was  about  10  miles  behind 
the  receding  glaciers.  Approaching  tliem  we 
had  the  overwhelming  sensation  of  Journey- 
ing back  into  the  Ice  age.  We  started  where 
the  flora  had  again  become  well-established. 
Beautiful  magenta  flreweed.  yellow  clnque- 
foll,  willows,  hemlock,  and  spruce  were 
flourishing.  At  Sealers  Island  seagull  sen- 
tinels perched  on  small  bergs  at  the  harbor 
entrance  and  screamed  profanities,  but  we 
braved  tfielr  ire  and  dlve-bomblngs  to  watch 
eggs  hatch  and  moist  babies  take  their  first 
wobbly  steps.  leeward,  vegetation  dwindled. 
Next  to  the  glaciers  nothing  grew.  On  the  left 
was  the  mightly  Muir  and  on  the  right  the 
Riggs.  High  across  the  rocky  mountain  be- 
tween was  a  wide  scour  mark  left  by  the 
glaciers  when  they  were  one. 

"This  is  the  way  It  looked  l>ack  at  the  lodge 
between  the  time  the  glaciers  left  and  nature 
was  able  to  start  growing  things  again,'  Doris 
said  to  Jackie.  i 

The  day  before  we  had  passed  the  cabin 
ruins  of  famous  naturalist  John  Muir.  Only 
70  years  ago  he  was  doing  research  at  Muir 
Glacier's  snoxit  which  was  piractically  at  his 
cabin  door.  The  Glacier  Is  noiw  20  miles  away. 
Forty  years  ago  our  camp  would  have  been 
under  300  ft-et  of  ice! 

Maneuvering  our  way  among  small  Icebergs 
was  a  thrilling  experience.  "They  floated  here 
and  there  at  the  whimsy  ^  the  wind  and 
current*,  and  at  times  it  fas  necessary  for 
someone  to  oe  up  front  to  Jusli  them  out  of 
the  way  with  a  pole.  We 
Titantic  and  how  seven-el| 
lies  beneath  the  water's  s\ 

There  were  even  more  li 
came  as  close  to  the  glaclei 
deemed  wise — one-hair 
finished  explaining  why, 
as  if  on  cue.  "calved."  Tl  e  house-sized  ice 
chunk  dropped  Into  the  water  with  a  re- 
sounding crack  and  boon:  causing  our  boat 
to  bob  in  the  accompany-!  ig  miniature  tidal 
wave.  Then  we  knew  the  lource  of  the  odd 
sound  effects  we  had  bej  Q  hearing  as  far 
back  as  our  camp. 

Our  second  camp  at  Bli  b  Mouse  Cove  was 
farther  away  from  the  g  aclers  and  had  a 
different  character.  The  cebergs  dwindled 
down  to  Imaglnatlon-prov  king  shapes:  deer, 
swans,  and  even  a  mlni-m  lose.  Everyone  was 
Intrigued  with  the  game;  )f  shape-guessing. 
.'\cross  the  water  from  ur  private  beach 
was  the  towering  Pain  eather  Mountain 
Range.  We  set  our  tent  I  l  a  bower  of  wild 
flowers  and  plotted  our  lext  day's  trip  to 
Tidal  Inlet. 

There  was  a  lovely  ir  irble  cove  at  the 
mouth  of  Tidal  Inlet.  Tl  b  men  hiked  to  a 
nearby  lake  for  pictures,  1  shlng,  and  a  bath. 
The  young  girls  decided  an  a  bath  In  the 
chilly  bay,  followed  by  a  arm-up  by  a  cozy 
beach  fire.  Peeling  sec\j  ely  Isolated,  our 
nudists  ran  around  freel;  ,  observed  only  by 
a  curious  seal  a  few  feet  off-shore.  Just  his 
head  and  round  dark  eye  surfaced.  All  was 
well  until  .  .  . 

"Its  a  helicopter!"  ye  led  Jackie,  diving 
for  cover. 

Geologists.  Even  this  pa  adlse  is  threatened 
by  miners. 

In  one  week  we  could  1  arely  touch  on  the 
grandeur  of  Glacier  Bay.  We  doubted  If  we 
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could  see  It  all  In  a  lifetime.  But  our  trip  was 
full  of  suspense  and  enchantment.  E^ch 
day's  excursion  turned  out  to  be  completely 
different. 

Then  early  one  morning  the  Howes  shoved 
off,  leaving  the  "Spring  Family  Robinson" 
marooned  at  the  cove.  We  were  alone  except 
for  the  shy  odd-ball  mice  for  which  the  place 
was  named,  an  unidentified  brush-crasher 
which  might  have  been  a  coyote,  a  few 
friendly  seal,  Ave  sporting  whale,  and  an 
eagle  eyeing  our  bright  blue  tent.  The  park 
rangers  had  promised  to  pick  us  up  on  the 
next  patrol,  but  that  wild,  free  adventure- 
some spirit  In  each  of  us  secretly  hoped 
they'd  take  their  time. 

Few  Glacier  Bay  visitors  will  be  lucky 
enough  to  have  Superintendent  Howe  for  a 
guide,  but  our  trip  laid  the  groundwork  for 
extended  recreational  use  of  this  highly 
fascinating  part  of  the  United  States.  Howe 
Is  determined  to  give  visitors  a  choice  In  ex- 
periences at  Glacier  Bay  but  at  the  same  time 
he  is  dedicated  to  keeping  Its  pristine  per- 
sonality. 

The  absence  of  roads  to  the  monument 
limits  travel  to  boats  and  aircraft.  Flying 
time  from  Juneau  to  monument  headquar- 
ters at  Bartlett  Cove  is  about  30  minutes  via 
scheduled  airline  or  chartered  planes.  By 
boat,   the  distance   is  about   100  miles. 

Glacier  Bay  Lodge  at  Bartlett  Cove  (Gla- 
cier Bay  National  Monument,  Gustavus, 
Alaska,  99826),  with  rooms  and  meals,  is 
open  from  about  June  15  to  September  15. 
Operating  in  association  with  the  lodge,  a 
tour  boat  makes  one-day  cruises  to  the 
glaciers. 

"The  tour  boat  will  drop  parties  off  at  sev- 
eral good  camping  spots  In  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  bay  where  they  will  have  almost  un- 
limited hiking  possibilities  even  though  we 
don't  have   trails,"  Bob  says. 

Campers  (who  should  write  ahead  to 
monument  headquarters,  P.O.  Box  1089, 
Juneau)  should  be  completely  self-sufficient, 
buying  food  and  other  supplies  before  coming 
to  Glacier  Bay — Juneau  is  the  closest  city 
offering  a  complete  selection.  At  Bartlett  Cove 
the  park  service  maintains  a  primitive  camp- 
ground with  only  water  and  pit  toilets. 

Boat  owners  can  purchase  gas  and  dlesel 
fuel  at  Bartlett  Cove,  where  docking  facilities 
are  also  available  However,  no  other  public 
facilities  are  located  within  the  monument. 
Glacier  Bay  should  be  navigated  only  with 
appropriate  charts  and  tldetables  obtained 
from  the  Geological  Survey,  Box  1568,  Ju- 
neau. Caution  among  Icebergs  and  near  gla- 
ciers Is  Imperative.  Aquatic  rangers  patrol  the 
bay  regularly. 

For  fishermen,  there  are  streams,  lakes,  and 
salt  water. 

And  for  artists  and  photographers,  includ- 
ing the  youngest  amateurs,  there  is  para- 
dise. 


THE  UNITED  STATES-MEXICO  COM- 
MISSION FOR  BORDER  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  FRIENDSHIP 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  United  States- 
Mexico  Commission  for  Border  Develop- 
ment and  Friendship.  The  Commission 
was  created  followin?:  the  April  1966 
meeting  between  President  Johnson  and 
President  Diaz  Ordaz,  of  Mexico.  They 
agreed  to  create  a  joint  Commission  "to 
improve  the  relations  between  the  fron- 
tier cities  of  both  coimtries,  and  to  elevate 
the  life  of  those  who  live  in  the  border  re- 
gion." 

Their  intention  was  formalized  by  an 
excliange  of  notes  between  the  Mexican 
and  United  States  Governments  in  De- 
cember 1966.  Ambassador  Raymond  L. 
Telles  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  section,  and  on  July  19.  1967.  the 
composition  of  the  Joint  United  States- 


Mexico  Commission  was  announced 
when  Ambassador  Telles  and  the  other 
U.S.  Commissioners  met  with  President 
Johnson  at  the  White  House  while  the 
members  of  the  Mexican  section  met 
simultaneously  with  President  Diaz  Or- 
daz in  Mexico  City. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment the  first  joint  meeting  of  the 
Commission  was  held  in  Mexico  City  on 
October  19  and  20,  1967.  There,  tiie  Com- 
mission set  up  joint  working  groups  to 
establish  and  carry  out  cooperative  plans 
for  meeting  future  natural  disasters  and 
for  both  long-  and  short-term  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  development  project.s 
A  second  joint  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion was  held  in  Washington,  DC  May 
1-3,  1968.  Here,  the  activities  and  pro- 
posals of  the  working  groups  were  re- 
viewed and  a  set  of  resolutions  support- 
ing their  work  was  adopted. 

Amon.sj  the  specific  projects  the  Com- 
mission has  been  involved  in  are:  ex- 
pansion of  port  facilities  at  Brownsville. 
Tex.;  establishment  of  joint  neighbor- 
hood community  centers  in  Calexico. 
CaUf.,  and  Laredo.  Tox.;  joint  urban 
development  workshops  in  twin  border 
cities — the  next  one  will  be  at  No- 
gales,  Ariz. — establishment  of  joint 
manpower  skill  training  centers;  ex- 
peiimental  low-cost  housing;  a  sports 
interchange  between  United  States  and 
Mexican  athletes:  and  a  continuing 
border  beautification  program.  An  in- 
dustrialization study  is  now  undei-way 
to  determine  the  possibility  of  creating 
new  indiLstries  and  jobs  on  the  U.S.  side 
of  the  border  in  order  to  relieve  unem- 
ployment and  to  help  expand  the  tax 
base  of  border  communities. 

At  its  May  meeting  in  Washington, 
the  Commission  witnessed  an  exchange 
of  notes  setting  up  the  Mexico-United 
States  Committee  on  Emergency  Plan- 
ning and  Disaster  Assistance.  This  group 
will  undertake  measures  of  cooperation 
and  mutual  assistance  in  cases  of  civil 
disasters  such  as  hurricanes,  floods, 
fires,  earthquakes,  and  other  natural 
disasters.  This  Committee  had  Its  first 
meeting  June  3  and  4. 

The  Commission  also  makes  proposals 
to  domestic  agencies  for  unilateral  U.S. 
projects  for  improvement  of  the  U.S. 
side  of  the  border. 

The  Commission  furthers  the  spirit 
and  the  aims  of  the  good  neighbor  policy 
and  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  It  is  a 
work  together  with  our  good  friends  in 
concrete  expression  of  our  willingness  to 
Mexico  on  problems  of  mutual  interest 
and  concern.  Moreover,  for  the  border 
region,  the  Commission  acts  for  the  ex- 
evutive  branch  as  a  rough  equivalent  ol 
the  Mexico-United  States  Interparlia- 
mentary Conference.  As  was  the  case 
with  the  congressional  groups,  it  was 
formed  in  recognition  of  the  special 
relationship  with  our  neighbor  to  tlie 
south.  It  would  be  a  step  backward  in 
the  continued  improving  and  expandin'^ 
of  our  excellent  relations  with  Mexico  if 
the  Commission  were  not  permitted  to 
continue  its  work.  For  these  reasons  I 
believe  that  the  Congress  should  express 
its  support  for  the  United  States-Mexico 
Commission  for  Border  Development 
and  Friendship,  and  I  urge  the  passage 
of  the  authorizing  legislation  for  this 
Commission. 
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COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 
OF  1968 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  next 
Wednesday  I  shall  have  the  honor  to 
join  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  Nelson]  in  the  introduction 
of  the  Community  Development  Coi-po- 
ration  Act  of  1968.  The  bill  was  initially 
introduced  in  the  House  by  Representa- 
tives GOODELL,  WiDNALL,  TAFT,  and  CUR- 
TIS and  I  expect  it  to  have  broad  biparti- 
san support  in  both  bodies. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  based  upon 
totally  new  concepts  of  commimity  and 
economic  power.  Its  premise  is  that  ix»or 
communities  have  within  themselves  the 
power  to  renew  themselves  and  their 
citizens,  if  properly  organized  and  en- 
couraged. This  would  lead  to  less  re- 
liance on  Federal  funds  and  control; 
more  reliance  on  local  initiative,  re- 
;ources,  and  enterprise. 

Senator  Nelson  and  I  have  a  strong 
personal  interest  in  this  legislation,  as 
ills  former  associate.  Gar  Alperovitz,  as 
well  as  my  former  research  director, 
John  McClaughry,  were  intimately  in- 
volved in  the  drafting  of  the  bill.  How- 
t  ver.  the  idea  and  the  commitment  for 
the  principles  contained  in  the  bill  come 
directly  from  the  black  community.  Roy 
Innis,  the  director  of  the  Congress  of 
Racial  Equality,  and  Floyd  McKissick, 
the  past  director  of  CORE,  have  spoken 
eloquently  on  the  need  for  community 
development  and  have  done  much  to  de- 
\clop  the  concepts  incorporated  in  this 
leaislation.  James  Farmer,  the  founder 
of  CORE,  has  given  his  strong  endorse- 
ment of  this  bill. 

Former  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon 
was  one  of  the  first  national  figures  to 
endorse  this  plan,  saying: 

The  Community  Development  Plan  Jointly 
evolved  by  CORE  and  Republican  Legislative 
technicians  ...  is  an  imaginative  proposal 
aimed  at  the  same  objectives  outlined  in 
ir.v  radio  addresses  "Bridges  to  Human 
Dignity." 

He  has  further  stated  that  the  pro- 
giam  "is  one  for  economic  development 
Within  the  ghetto,  for  building  pride  and 
independence,  for  enlisting  the  energies 
of  private  enterprise  and  creating  new 
institutions  by  which  private  capital  can 
be  made  available  for  ghetto  invest- 
ment." 

Because  it  is  an  exciting  new  concept 
and  presents  an  important  new  alterna- 
tive to  the  solution  of  our  urban  prob- 
lems, I  am  proud  to  sponsor,  with  Sena- 
tor Nelson,  the  Community  Develop- 
ment Corporation  Act  of   1968. 


PROJECTIONS    OF   PUBLIC   SCHOOL 
FACILITIES  NEEDS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  \1ew  of 
the  fact  that  we  shall  shortly  be  discuss- 
ins  appropriations  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion I  believe  it  would  be  desirable  for 
us  to  have  widely  available  the  latest 
data  on  the  projected  needs.  I  refer  to 
a  May  1968  study  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
caiion  entitled  "Projections  of  Public 
School  Facilities  Needs." 

Tlie  study  indicates  that  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  construc- 
tion in  recent  years  has  done  little  more 
than  keep  pace  with  enrollment  In- 
creases. It  has  not  reduced  the  backlog 
of  educational  facilities. 


Progress  made  in  school  design  con- 
cepts which  provide  flexible  learning  and 
teaching  areas  while  requiring  less  space 
per  student  and  the  growing  emphasis 
upon  public  preschool  education,  partic- 
ularly for  the  disadvantaged,  are  also 
reflected  in  the  data. 

Interesting  options  open  to  commu- 
nities with  respect  to  private/public  ar- 
rangements for  cost-shared — or  even 
free — sites  for  schools  are  suggested  in 
the  introduction  to  the  study.  Tliese  sug- 
gestions should  have  special  interest  for 
urban  areas  which  are  experiencing  the 
problems  of  high  cost  for  scarce  land. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
projections  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Projections    of    Pi'blic    School    Facilities 
Needs,  1968-69  Through  1972-73 

(Prepared  by:  Task  Force  on  "Public  School 
Facilities  Needs"  under  the  direction  of 
Walter  E.  Mylecralne,  A-ssistant  Commis- 
sioner, Office  of  Construction  Service; 
Aaron  M.  Felrson,  Chairman.  Office  of  Con- 
struction Service,  Division  of  Facilities  De- 
velopment: Robert  C.  Hal;,  Bureau  of 
Higher  Education;  Penrose  Jackson,  Office 
of  Program  Planning  and  Evaluation; 
Michael  Russo.  Bureau  of  Adult,  Vocational 
and  Library  Programs:  Kenneth  A.  Simon, 
National  Center  lor  Educational  Statistics; 
William  L.  Stormer,  Bureau  of  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education) 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Secretary. 

Office  of  Education,  Harold  Howe  II,  Com- 
missioner. 

INTRODUCTION 

In  response  to  growing  demand  for  data 
on  educational  facility  needs,  a  working 
group  was  formed  within  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  to  develop  a  comprehensive  estimate 
covering  the  next  five  year  period  (through 
June,  1973).  Tlie  time  span  was  limited  to 
five  years  in  anticipation  of  a  more  meaning- 
ful National  data  base  being  available  one  or 
two  years  after  the  1970  Census.  Figures  are 
given  for  needed  facilities  from  pre-school 
through  the  Junior  Community  College  level 
(grades  13  and  14),  by  population  distribu- 
tion (urban,  suburban  and  rural)  by  each 
educational  level  and  by  .special  groups. 

The  dry  statistics  do  not  reflect  growing 
public  demand  for  community  service  pro- 
grams housed  jointly  with  educational  facili- 
ties or  private  developments.  Interesting  op- 
tions of  joint  use  and  funding  of  educational 
plant  with  private  sector  .sources  do  not  sur- 
iace  from  columns  of  statistical  enumera- 
tion. Therefore,  a  series  of  suggestions  fol- 
lows as  prelude  to  the  data: 

(a)  Scarce  land  and  high  land  values  are 
common  obstacles  to  providing  new  or  ex- 
panded educational  facilities.  In  such  cases, 
consideration  can  be  given  to  "combined  oc- 
cupancy", i.e..  school  facilities  built  into  pri- 
vate or  public  housing  projects  or  into  com- 
merlcal  or  public  office  buildings.  In  effect, 
private  public  arrangements  provide  cost- 
shared  (or  even  free)  sites  for  schools,  and 
produce  tax  revenues  from  land  which  would 
normally  be  tax-exempt.  These  approaches 
often  offer  additional  economy  through  dual 
utilization  of  space,  such  as  meeting  rooms, 
open  spaces,  playgrounds,  etc. — and  a  chal- 
lenging opportunity  to  interweave  the  pupil- 
teacher-parent-communlty  relationship  in 
new  ways. 

(b)  Utilization  of  air  rights  over  railroad 
rights-of-way,  public  facilities,  shopping  cen- 
ters and  highways  Is  a  related  approach,  in- 
volving the  creation  of  new  real  estate.  Where 
local  jurisdictions  provide  capital  outlay,  and 
perhaps  lease  non-school  portions  of  con- 
struction to  private  Interests,  the  arrange- 


ment can  produce  rental  Income  as  well  as 
tax  revenue  to  meet  costs  of  the  local  educa- 
tional program. 

(c)  Many  neighborhoods  are  characterized 
by  economic  and  cultural  blight  owing  to 
single-purpose  \ise  of  railroads  and  highways 
that  might  be  developed  (or  redone)  in  mul- 
ti-purpose fashion  to  restore  wholeness  to 
communities  segmented  by  the  transport  in- 
trusions. 

(d)  Suburban  communities  might  well 
consider  the  advantages  of  lower-cost  con- 
struction, tax-base  preservation  and  in- 
creased tax  income  that  can  arise  from 
multiple-use  development  of  educational 
with  shopping  or  light  Industry  construction 

(C)  Mixes  of  Federal  (HUD,  HEW,  Inte- 
rior, Agriculture,  DOT,  FAA,  OEO,  Labor) 
and  state  support  money  flows  oxe  frequently 
possible  at  the  local  level.  Libraries,  employ- 
ment training  centers,  health  centers,  day 
care  centers,  museums,  art  galleries,  civic 
auditoriums,  police  and  fire  stations — all 
offer  opportunity  to  lower  public  capital  and 
operating  costs,  frequently  with  by-product 
enrichment  of  educational  environment. 
Such  "commniunity  school"  decisions  can 
contribute:  (1)  more  widespread  utilization 
of  educational  facilities  all  too  often  locked 
up  during  evenings,  weekends,  summertime: 
(2)  common  physical  grounds  for  involving 
the  community's  i>eople  with  Its  public  lead- 
ership; (3)  convenient  forum  for  searching 
out  interrelated  solutions  to  problems  of 
physical  environment,  emotional  and  moral 
commmunlty,  health,  educational  achieve- 
ment. 

(f)  Suitable  non-school  facilities  can  be 
sought  out  as  alternatives  to  school  construc- 
tion, often  as  substitutes  for  features  of 
school  construction  that  have  hitherto  been 
created  in  isolation  as  to  the  balance  of  com- 
munity facilities.  Examples  might  include 
rental  of  industrial  shops  and  laboratory 
space,  museum  and  art  galleries,  suitably  de- 
signed movie  theatres,  modern  restaurant 
plants.  Such  uses  serve  to  lower  cost.i  and  de- 
liver significant  profits  of  community  value 
through  integration  of  community  life. 

(g)  Elementary  and  .secondary  level  facili- 
ties can  very  usefully  be  devised  In  con- 
junction with  commmunlty  college,  voca- 
tional-technical institute  and  university 
level  educational  services. 

rROJEcnoNS  or  public  school  FAciLrriES 

NEEDS 
Higlilights 

An  important  consideration  In  projecting 
need  data  is  the  fact  that  public  elementary 
and  secondary  school  construction  in  recent 
years  has  done  little  more  than  keep  pace 
with  the  urgent  demand  for  facilities  created 
by  enrollment  increases. 

Data  reflect  the  growing  emphasis  upon 
public  preschool  education,  particularly  for 
the  disadvantaged. 

Projections  account  for  the  substajitlal 
progress  made  in  school  design  concepts 
which  provide  flexible  learning  and  teaching 
areas  while  requiring  less  gross  square  feet 
of  space  per  student. 

ADDITIONAL  FACILITIES  HEEDED 

II  n  thousands) 


Backlog,    l%8-e9to 
1%7  68      1972-73 


Tolal 


Preschool : 

Student  stations 2.165  2,165 

Gross  square  teet 129.900  129.900 

Classrooms 108.2  108.2 

Elementary 'secondary: 

Student  stations 12.208  4.514  16.722 

Gross  square  teet 938.000  402.500  1,340.500 

Classrooms.. 519.3  251,2  770.5 

Junior/community  college: 

Student  stations 357  337  694 

Gross  square  le<!t 42,788  40.440  83,228 


A  Student  station  is  defined  as  a  satisfac- 
tory gross  building  area  for  one  student  as 
set  forth  in  the  following  square  footages 
for  each  educational  level.  In  deriving  gross 
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square  feet  needs,  accoun  was  taken  of  the 
data  collected  over  a  piled  of  years  by 
SAPA*  and  the  Bureau  oflHlgher  Education 
which  reveal  that  at  thej  elementary,  sec- 
ondary and  Junior  community  college  levels 
square  feet  provided  per  ttudent  were  70. 
115.  and  120  respectively  ll  Is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  these  tradition  [\1  space  require- 
ments would  be  reduced  by^  as  much  as  15 'r 
through  the  growing  use  c  '  modern  school 
design  concepts  to  provide]  flexible  learning 
and  teaching  spaces  In  tit '  form  of  larj?e 
open  areas  with  movab'e  or  demountable 
partitions.  For  this  reasoi  ,  the  statistical 
tables  reflect  a  15'^.  reduc  Ion  from  tradi- 
tional square  footages  per 
vide  more  meaningful  pro^tlons  of  fviture 
facilities  needs. 

Classroom  projections  we; 
following  pupil  room   ratio 

PUPIL.ROOM  RATIC 


Disadvantaged. 
Handicapped... 

Vocjilional 

Genual _ 


based  upon  the 


Elan   ntary       Secondary 


20 
10 


25 


15 
10 
15 
20 


Other  assumptions  as  wel  as  methodology 
with  respect  to  backlog  anJ  enrollments  are 
stated  below.  j 

Assumptions  and  m^  \hodology 

1.  Backlog. — The  faclUtlei  backlog  for  the 
1967  base  year  was  comput  id  by  employing 
the  findings  contained  In  1  he  O.  E.  survey, 
■•Condition  of  Public  School  Plants.  1964-65' 
with  respect  to  the  followlr)  5  elements: 

(a)    Achieve  the  median 
27.4  elementary  and  27.5  s 


>upil  class  sizes: 
ondary. 


•School    Assistance    to 
Areas. 

TABLE  l.-FALL  ENROLLMENT  I 


Year 


Total       Preschool 


1967 


Total. 


44. 287 


400 


derally   Affected 


(b)  Eliminate  makeshift  classrooms. 

(c)  Replace  facilities  with  four  or  more 
site  or  building  defects. 

(d)  Improve  pupil,  room  ratios  from  those 
In  (a)  above  to  25  elementary  and  20  sec- 
ondary for  general  student  population. 

2.  Enrollments. — 

(a)  Urban,  Suburban  and  Rural:  Census 
definitions  of  population  distribution  for 
urban,  suburban,  and  rural  areas  were  em- 
ployed. The  distribution  of  total  enrollment 
between  suburban  and  rural  areas  was  based 
upon  Bureau  of  Census  estimates  of  popula- 
tion between  1960  and  1966.  Enrollment  was 
permitted  to  change  between  1967  and  1972 
by  the  same  percentage  change  between  1960 
and  1966  Urljan  enrollment  was  permitted  to 
Increase  six-tenths  of  one  percent  annually 
between  1967  and  1972. 

It  was  assumed  that  net  migration  will  be 
significant  for  suburban  areas  and  that 
growth  In  urban  places  will  be  minor  with 
net  losses  In  rural  areas.  As  a  percent  of  total 
enrollment  suburban  growth  was  projected  to 
Increase  6'";  from  1966  to  1972  with  urban 
enrollment  remaining  stable  and  the  rural 
area  declining  S'"..  Central  Cities  represent 
95 'T  of  total  urban  enrollment. 

Preschool:  Preschool  needs  are  projected  to 
reflect  assumptions  about  total  enrollments 
In  1972  of  3  and  4  year  olds — lOOT  of  the  dis- 
advantaged group  population  plus  30'^c  of 
the  remaining  3  and  4  year  olds.  An  addi- 
tional 20 ""r  of  the  5  year  old  population  was 
added  to  the  preschool  group  to  account  for 
those  children  who  are  not  expected  to  at- 
tend regularly  organized  public  school  kin- 
dergarten classes.  Needs  also  reflect  the  as- 
sumption that  those  preschoolers  In  the  dis- 
advantaged group  will  attend  full  sessions, 
whereas  the  other  preschool  groups  will  at- 
tend full  sessions,  whereas  the  other  pre- 
school groups  win  attend  half-day  sessions. 
The  assumption  of  full  sessions  for  the  dis- 
advantaged creates  an  option  open  to  those 


mothers  of  economically  deprived  families 
who  wish  to  work  and  thereby  augment  fam- 
ily Income.  Moreover,  It  Is  recognized  that 
early  learning  and  development  in  a  school 
environment,  particularly  for  the  deprived 
child,  is  an  enriching  experience  which  may 
be  critical  to  later  successful  school  achieve- 
ment. 

(c)  Elementary:  Elementary  school  enroll- 
ments from  1968  to  1972  were  assumed  to 
Include  about  65';  of  all  5  year  olds  (ex- 
cludes 15'^  not  in  public  schools);  all  public 
school  children  in  grades  1  through  6;  and 
40':    of  all  public  7th  and  8th  grade  pupils. 

(d)  Secondary:  Projected  secondary  school 
enrollments  from  1967  to  1972  were  assumed 
to  include  about  60';  of  all  public  7th  and 
8th  grade  pupils:  and  all  public  school  pupils 
in  grades  9  through  12.  It  all  Includes  a 
factor  to  reflect  Increased  holding  power. 
Holding  power  was  Increased  from  77'":  for 
the  4  year  period  1962  through  1966  to  84': 
for  the  projected  4  year  period  1969  through 
1973. 

lei  Selected  Groups: 

(1)  Disadvantaged. — Based  upon  5-17  year 
old  population  in  families  with  less  than 
$3,000  annual  Income  (1959  Census  datai 
plus  same  age  group  In  APDC*  families  with 
more  than  $3,000  Income  (1967.  HEW).  It  is 
noted  that  1959  Income  Is  the  latest  avail- 
able Census  county  Information. 

(2)  Handicapped. — Assumed  10';  of  en- 
rollment for  each  level  of  education  except 
for  13  and  14. 

(3)  Vocafional.— Separate   projections   for 
vocational    facilities   were   based   on    an   8' 
ratio  of  secondary  school  vocational  teachers 
to  total  secondary  school  teachers. 

(4)  General. — Represents  the  remaining 
enrollment  after  deducting  enrollment  for 
the  selected  groups  litems  1,  2,  and  3). 


•Assistance    to    Families    with    Dependent 
Children 


REGULAR  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  AND  IN  PUBLIC  PRESCHOOL  PROGRAMS  BY  LEVEL,  REGION.  AND  TYPE:  1967-72 


Urban 


Suburban 


Rural 


Elemen- 
tary 


Second- 
ary 


Total 


Preschool     Elemen- 
tary 


Second- 
ary 


Total 


Preschool     Elemen-      Second- 
tary  ary 


Total 


Preschool     Elemen- 
tary 


Second 
ary 


27.381   16.506   16.386 


148   10.131    6.107   15.058 


136 


9.310 


5.612       12.843 


116 


7.940 


4.787 


Disadvantaged 
Handicapped. 
Vocational      .. 

6.421 
4.428 
1.320  .. 
32.117 

58 

40 

■""302 

3.970 
2.738 

"20,673" 

2.393 

1.651 

1.320 

11.142 

2.376 

1.638 

489 

11,883 

21 
14 

1.469 
1.013 

886 

611 

489 

4.121 

2,183 
1.506 
449  .. 
10.920 

20 
14 

■     ■102 

1.349 
931 

"iim" 

814 

561 

449 

3.788 

1.862 
1.285 

383  .. 
9.313 

17 
12 

""ii" 

1,151 
794 

■■"5"."9"9"5"' 

694 
473 
381 

General 

113 

7,649 

3,231 

1968 
Total 

45. 781 

1.100 

27. 522 

17.159 

16,737 

402 

10,062 

6.273 

16.115 

387 

9,688 

6.040 

12.929 

311 

7.772 

4.846 

Disadvantaged 
Handicapped.. 

Vocational 

General 

6.688 
4.578 
1.373  .. 
33. 142 

209 
110 

■781' 

3.991 
2.752 

"20.  "779" 

2.488 

1.716 

1.373 

11.582 

2.445 
1,673 
502  . 
12.117 

76 
40 

286" 

1.459 
1.006 

"7'.'597" 

910 

627 

502 

4.234 

2.355 
1.612 

484  .. 
11,665 

74 
39 

""27"4""' 

1.405 
%9 

""7","3"l"4"" 

876 
604 
483 

4,077 

1.889 
1.293 

388  .. 
9.359 

59 
31 

--22J  • 

1,127 
777 

"5."  868" 

70i 
485 
388 

3,270 

1969 
Total   

46. 983 

1.700 

27.510 

17.773 

17.050 

617 

9.991 

6.442 

17.055 

617 

9.986 

6.452 

12.878 

466 

7,533 

4,879 

Disadvantaged. 
Handicapped... 
Vocational 

6.964 
4.698 
1.422  .. 

398 

170 

3.989 

2.751 

2.577 

1.777 

1.422 

11,998 

2.528 
1.705 

515  . 
12.302 

145 
62 

1.449 
999 

934 

644 

515 

4,349 

2.528 
1,705 
516  .. 
12.306 

144 
61 

""412" 

1.448 
999 

"""7."539" 

936 

645 

516 

4.355 

1,908 
1.288 

390  .. 
9,292 

109 
47 

■""Sio  " 

1.092 
753 

"■■5,"688" 

707 
488 
39j 

General 

33.899 

1.132 

20. 770 

410 

7.543 

,291 

1970 
Total - 

.      47.933 

2.300 

27. 319 

18.314 

17,365 

833 

9.903 

6,629 

17.975 

362 

10.245 

6.868 

12.593 

605 

7,171 

4.817 

Disadvantaged. 
Handicapped... 
Vocational 

7.259 
4.793 
1,465  .. 

642 
230 

3,961 
2,732 

2.656 

1.831 

1.465 

12.362 

2.629 
1,736 
530  . 
12,470 

232 
81 

518" 

1.435 
990 

""7,"477" 

%1 

663 

530 

4.475 

2.723 
1,798 

549  ... 
12.905 

241 
87 

"534 

1.486 

1.024 

■"■7V735 

996 

687 

549 

4,636 

1,907 
1,259 

385  ... 
9.042 

169 
60 

■""'37"6'"' 

1.040 
717 

"""5'."4'r4' 

693 
482 
385 

General 

34.416 

1.428 

20,626 

3,252 

1971 
Total 

48.679 

2,900 

937 
270 

26.918 

18.861 

17.684 

1.053 

9.779 

6.852 

18,789 

1,119 

10.390 

7.280 

12.206 

728 

6,749 

4.72i 

Disadvantaged 
Vandicapped-   .. 
Hocational 

7.575 
4.868 
1.509     . 

3.903 
2.692 

2.735 

1.886 

1.509 

12.731 

2.752 
1.768 

548  . 
12.616 

340 

105 

608  ■ 

1.418 
978 

7.383" 

994 

685 

548 

4.625 

2.925 
1.879 

582  .. 
13,403 

362 

112 

"""645" 

1,507 
1,039 

■7."844" 

1,056 
728 
582 

4.914 

1,900 
1.221 

378  ... 
8.707 

235 

73 

"""420  "■ 

979 
675 

"■5,"  695" 

686 
473 

378 

General 

.      34. 727 

1.673 

20.323 

3. 192 

1972 
Total 

49.287 

3.500 

26.466 

19,321 

18.008 

1.277 

9,503 

7.228 

19.618 

1.393 

10.533 

7,690 

11.663 

830 

6.430 

4,403 

Disadvantaged 
Handicapped.  . 
Vocational 

7.927 
4.929 
1.546  .. 
34.885 

1.287 
350 

i,'863" 

3,838 
2,647 

"19.981" 

2.802 

1.932 

1.546 

13,041 

2.8% 
1.801 

578  . 
12.733 

470 
128 

679  ■ 

1.378 
950 

■  "7.175" 

1.048 
723 
578 

4.879 

3.154 
1,961 
615  .. 

512 
139 

1,527 
1,053 

1.115 
769 
615 

5.191 

1.875 
1.166 

352  .. 
8,270 

305 
83 

932 
643 

638 

44J 
352 

General 

13.886 

742 

7,953 

442 

4.855 

2.973 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  due  to  ro 

nding. 
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TABLE  2. -FACILITIES  AVAILABLE  AND  FACILITIES  NEEDED  FOR  CURRENT  BACKLOG:  1%7*8 


21975 


foW 


Urban 


Suburban 


Rural 


Total         Elementary     Secondary  Total         Elementary     Secondary  Total         Elementary     Secondary  Total         Elementary     Secondary 


I  BASE  YEAR     FACILITIES 
AVAILABLE  (CLASSROOMS) 

Total                     1.709,000 

Disadvantaged   .           264.000 

Handicapped  .  219.000 

Vocational  49.000 

General        1.177,000 

II  FACILITIES    ;;tfDED    TO 
ELIMINATE  CURRENT  BACKLOG 

Total 519.300 

Toactiievemediani?  27     .  98.300           58.800 

To  eliminate  makeslilt  40.000           27.000 

To  improve  (logram  25  20      .  187.000           61.300 

To  rep  ace  4  or  moie  delects  194.000           130.000 


1.085.003 

167.600 
139.100 

778.300 


277.100 


624. 000 


564. 000 


358.100  205.900  547.000  347.300 


199,  700 


598.000 


379.  700 


218. 300 


96.400 

79.900 

49.000 

398. 700 


242.200 


87. 100 

72.  300 

16.200 

338. 400 


161.200 


55. 300 
45.900 

256.900" 


74.700 


31.800 

26. 400 

16. 200 

131.500 


86.600 


84.  500 

70.100 

15.700 

376. 700 


138.800 


53.700 
44.500 

249.100' 


70. 800 


30.800 

25.600 

15.700 

127.600 


68.000 


92.400 

76, 400 

17.200 

412,000 


219.300 


58.700 
48.700 

272.300' 


131.600 


33.  700 

28.  ono 

17.200 
139.400 


87.700 


39. 500 

40. 700 

21.400 

19.300 

28.  300 

13.100 

10.200 

29.  300 

19, 300 

10.000 

13.000 

14.300 

9.700 

4.700 

12.800 

8.600 

4.200 

12.900 

8,700 

4,200 

125.700 

70. 100 

19. 400 

50, 700 

61.100 

19.600 

41.500 

55.800 

22.300 

33.500 

64.000 

36. 100 

24. 200 

11,900 

36.600 

24.500 

12.100 

121.300 

81.300 

40.000 

III.  BACKLOG 

Total  

fiisadvantaged 

Handicapped  

vocational  - 

'eneral 


519. 300 


277,100 


242. 200 


85,500 

44.  300 

41.200 

99. 400 

58,200 

41.200 

21.800 

21,800 

312.600 

174.600 

138.000 

161.200 

26.  700 

30. 400 

7.800 

96.300 


74. 700 

12.000 
15.700 


47.000 


86.600 

14.700 

14.700 

7.800 

49. 400 


138.800 


70. 800 


68. 000  219. 300 


22.900 

26, 400 

6.100 

83.400 


11.300 
14,900 


44.600 


11.600 

11.600 

6.100 

38.700 


36.000 

42.500 

7,900 

132.900 


131.600 

21.100 
27.600 


f2.900 


87.700 

14.900 

14.900 

7.900 

50.000 


Note    Detail  rna/ not  add  due  to  rounding 

TABLE  3.     SUMMARY  OF  TOTAL  CLASSROOMS  AVAILABLE  AND  PROJECTED  BY  TYPE  AND  BY  YEAR  ASSUMING  CONTINUATION  OF  PAST  PERFORMAnCE 


1962  inventory 1.500.916 

:961-65  condition  study.  .  1.550.000 

Assignment  ot  combined  (4) 

New  bast           - 1.550.000 

'allsurvev  1964  (1.549.000) 

Completions 72.600 

Abandoned     .   .  17.700 

Let  available  1%5  66 1.604.900 

l%5-66  (rounded) 1,600.000 


Elementary   Secondary  Combined      Not  re^ 

ported 

(2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

770,128  437,882  282,937     9.970 

793.000  470,000   288,000 

I  192,096  '95.904  

985.096  565,904  

46,101  26,499"  ;^^"j;^^^J^'''-;^;; 

11,240  6.460     

1.019.957       585,943     

1.020,000      580,000 


Total 
(I) 


Elementary    Secondary  Combined      Not  re- 
ported 


<Z) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


Fall  survey  1965.. (1,595,343) 

Completions  71.000  45.085 

Abandoned  24,000  15,240 

Net  available  1966-67 1,647.000      1.049.845 

1%6  67  (rounded)     1.647,000      1,050.000 

Fall  survey  1 966 ( 1 .  653. 455) 

Completions -73.000  

Abandoned..       -20.000 

Net  available  1967  68....  .        1,709,000      1,085,000     624,000 


25.915 

8.760 

597, 155 

597. 000 


'  Elementary.  66  7  percent:  secondary.  33  3  percent. 
Adjusted  assumed  completions  and  abandonments  to  bring  total  figure  nearer  that  of  tall  survey. 


Note:  Detail  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 


TABLE  4.-STUDENT  STATIONS  NEEDED  TO  OVERCOME  UNSATISFACTORY  FACILITIES  AND  ACCOMMODATE  GRO\«TH  BY  LEVEL,  REGION,  AND  TYPE:  l%7-68  TO  1972-73 

|ln  thousands] 


Total 

Urban 

Suburban 

Rural 

Year 

Total 

Pre-            Ele- 
school       mentary 

Sec- 
ondary 

Total 

Pre- 
school 

Ele- 
mentary 

Sec- 
ondary 

Total 

Pre- 
school 

Ele- 
mentary 

1.814 

Sec- 
ondary 

1.436 

Total 

Pre- 
school 

Ele- 
mentary 

3.336 

Sec- 
ondary 

1%7  68 

12.208  . 

7.066 

5.142 

3.793 

1.916 

1.877 

3.250 

5. 165  . 

1.829 

Total  . . 

[iiadvantaged.. 
handicapped. ... 
•  icational  

General 

2.004  . 
2.358 
463 
7.384 

1.457 

426 

1.130 
1.484 

4. 452 

378 

56 
38 

284 

298 

874 

874 

463 

2.932 

653 

95 

65 

52 

441 

614 

625  . 

721   . 
169  . 
2.277 

321 

79 
29 
13  . 
200 

311 

306 
402 

"     "1.207' 

319 

319 

169 

1,070 

534 

625 

129 

1.962 

152 

51 
12 

86 
150 

290 
381 

1. 143 ' 

378 

56 
38 

284 
298 

244 

244 
129 
819 

428 

62 

43 

34 

289 

412 

845 

1.012 

165  . 
3.145  . 

119 

534 

701 

2. 102 

311 
311 

165 

1.043 

1968  69 
Total 

155 

—  ■— -- 

166 

958 

172 
93 
34 

659 

860 

178 

51 
16 
5 

106 

136 

59 

E'lsadvantaBed- . 

Handicapped 

".  .cational 

Ceneral 

1969-70 

Total 

302 
138 
52  . 
965 

1.307 

151 

35 

240 

395 

55 
13 

87" 

142 

24 

16 

13 

113 

169 

42 

10 

67 
103 

9 
6 

:="^~v 

5 
39 

33 

Lisadvantaged.. 

Handicapped 

•  ■.catitinal 

General 

320 

91 

78  - 
818 

189 

30  ... 

176" 

43 

■30 
225 

88 
61 
48 
417 

93 
28 
13  . 
177 

69 

11 

24 
17 
13 
115 

173 
82 
33 

572 

70 
11 

69 

43 

30 

225 

60 

41 

33 

278 

54 
11 
2  . 
69 

50 
8 

45 

4 

3 

2 

62 

24 

1970-71       ~ 
Total 

1.284 

422 

259 

603 

339 

152 

187 

846 

171 

259 

416 

99 

99 

Ci-advantaged.. 
Handicapped 

369 
116 
48  . 
751 

244 
30 

148  """ 

38 
25 

"  "196" 

87 

61 

48 

407 

114 

30 

15  . 
180 

87 
11 

27 
19 
15 
126 

195 

80 

33  . 
538 

97 

13 

61 

38 
25 

1% 

60 
42 
33 
281 

60 
6 

60 
6 

Vocational 

General 

54 

33 

33 

= 
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TABLE  4.— STUDENT  STATIONS  NilDEO  TO  OVERCOME  UNSATISFACTORY  FACILITIES  AND  ACCOMMODATE  GROWTH  BY  LEVEL,  REGION,  AND  TYPE:  1967  68  TO  I972-73-Continued 


Year 

To( 

1 

Sec- 
ondary 

Urban 

Subuitun 

Rural 

Total 

Pre- 
scbool 

Ele- 
nentary 

Tolsl 

Pre- 
school 

Ele- 
mentary 

Sec- 
ondary 

Total 

Pre- 
scliool 

Ele- 
mentary 

Sec- 
ondary 

Total 

Pre-           Ele- 
school      mentary 

Sec- 
ondary 

Total    

1,227 

409 
108 
51  . 
659 

447 

29S 
30 

122 

145 

635 

3S7 

164 

223 

746 

189 

145 

412 

94 

94 

Disadvantaged.. 
Handtcaooed 

21 
109 

93 

63 

51 

428 

141 

33 

18  . 
195 

108 
11 

33 

22 

■    18 

150 

202 
69 
33 

442 

121 
13 

55 

21 
15 

m 

60 

41 

33 

27S 

66 

6 

22 

66 

6  

General 

45 

22 

1972-73 
Total  

1.404 

475 

143 

786 

552 

176 

376 

766 

213 

143 

410 

86 

86 

Disadvantaged.. 
Handicapped 

483 
123 
63  . 
735 

350 1          20 
30|           14 

95* ino' 

113 
79 
63 

531 

184 
49 
30 

289 

130 
11 

35' 

54 

38 

30 

254 

229 

69 

33  . 
435 

150 
14 

49 

20 
14 

109' 

59 

41 

33 

277 

70 
5 

11 

70 

5  



.... 

11  

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  due  to  Ainding. 

TABLE  5.-CLASSR00MlNEEDtD  TO  OVERCOME  UNSATISFACTORY  FACILITIES  AND  ACCOMMODATE  GROWTH  BY  LEVEL,  REGION,  AND  TYPE:  1967  68  TO  1972  73 


Year 


1967-68 
Total 


Disadvantaged 
Handicapped  . 

Vocational 

General 

1968-69 

Total 

Disadvantaged 
Handicapped 
Vocational     . 
General 

1969-70 

Total 

Disadvantaged 
Handicapped.. 

Vocational 

General 

1970-71 

Total 

Disadvantaged 
Handicapped 

Vocational 

General 

1971-72 

Total 

Disadvantaged 
Handicapped.. 

Vocational 

General 

1972-73 

Total 

Disadvantaged 
Handicapped 
Vocational  . . 
General 


Urban 


Suburban 


Rural 


Total 


Pre- 
sctiool 


Elemen- 
tary 


Second- 
ary 


Total 


Pre- 
school 


Elemen- 
tary 


Second- 
ary 


Total 


Pre- 
school 


Elemen-      Second- 
tary  ary 


...277,100      242,200      161.200 74.701        86.600      138.800  70.800        68.000      219.300 


131.600 


87. 700 


174,600 


41,200 
41,200 
21,800 
138,000 


26,700     ...      12,000 

30.400      15,700 

7.800 

96,300 47.000 


14.700  22.900                       11.300 

14.700  26.400 14.900 

7,800  6,100 

49.400  83,400  .      44.600 


11.600 

11.600 

6,100 

38.700 


36.000        21.100 

42.500  .       27.600 

7.900    

132.900    82.900 


14.901/ 

14.900 

7.900 

50.000 


76,950       20.650        18,000       38.300        17.230         7,530 


16.650 

13,800 

3.500 

43.000 


7.550 
3.50G 

9,6W 


9,  700       SO,  440 


7.340        18.000       25.100 


9.280 


5.780 


3,500 


2,800 
3.800 

11.400 


6.300 

6,500 

3,500 

22.000 


4.350 

2.900 

900 

9.080 


2,750 
1.300 


3. 480 


1.600 

1,600 

900 

5,600 


9.600 

9.300 

2,300 

29,240 


2,700 
1.200 


2.800 
3.800 


3,440        11,400 


4.100 

4.300 

2.300 

14,400 


2,700 

1.600 

300 

4,680 


2.100 
1.100 


2,680 


600 

eoo 

30O 
2,000 


69.790        19.490 


17.550 

12,100 

3,200 

36.940 


9.450 
3.000 

'7.640 


68,640       21,12C 


14.200        36.100        17.030 


7,030 10.000        45.760 


7.360        14.200       24,200 


7,000 


5.100 


1.900 


2,200 
3,000 

9,666' 


5.900 

6,100 

3.200 

20,900 


5,050 

2,800 

900 

8,280 


3, 450  . 
1,100 


2,480 


1,600 

1.700 

900 

5.800 


9.700 

8,200 

2.200 

25.660 


3,500 
1,100 


2,200 
3,000 


2,760 


9.000 


4,000 

4,100 

2,200 

13.900 


2,800 
1.100 
100  . 
3.000 


2.500 
800 


1,800 


30() 

301) 

10(1 

1,200 


12,120       35,400        18,610 


7.610 11.000       45,110 


8.590        12,120       24,400 


4,920 


4.920 


19.900  12,200 

11.600  3.000 
3,200 

33.948  5.920 


1.900 
2,500 


5,300 

6.100 

3,200 

20.300 


6.150 
3.000 
1,000 
8.460 


4, 350 
1,100  . 


2.160 


1,800 
1,900 
1,000 
6.300 


10.  750 
8,000 
2,200 

24.160 


4,850 
1,300 


1,900 
2,500 


2.440 


7.720 


4.000 

4.200 

2.200 

14,000 


3,000 
600 


3.000 
600 


1,320 


1,320 


37,300       21,400 


8,300 


13,100       40,650 


9.550         6,900       24,200         4,780 


4,780 


6.200 

6.300 

3.400 

21,400 


7,600 
3.300 
1.200 
9.300 


5.400 
1.100 


1.800 


2,200 
2.200 
1,200 
7,500 


11,050 
6,900 
2,200 

20.500 


6,050 
1,300 


1.000 
1,500 


2.200 


4,400 


4,000 

4,100 

2,200 

13.900 


3,300 
600 


3.30O 
600 


880 


46.100   31,100 


9,  COO 22,100   41,660   10,860 


6, 800   24. 000 


4.440 


4.440 


26,000 
12.300 
4.200  . 
34,700    3.81 


4,400 


7,500 

7.900 

4.200 

26.500 


10.100 
4.900 
2.000 

14,100 


3.600  12.400    7.500    l.OOO  3.900  3,500  3.500 

3,800  6,900    1,400    1,400  4.100  500  500 

2,000  2.200  .  2.200 

1,400 12.700  20.160    1.960    4.400  13.800  440  440 


6,500 
1,100 


Note:  Detail  may  not  add  due  to  rXinding. 
TABLE  6.-NUMBER  OF  SQUAp  FEET  NEEDED  TO  OVERCOME  UNSATISFACTORY  FACILITIES  AND  ACCOMMODATE  GROWTH  BY  LEVEL,  REGION,  AND  TYPE;  1967  68  TO  1972  73 

|ln  thousandsl 


Year 

1 

al 

Urban 

Suburban 

Total 

Rural 

Pre-         Elemen- 
schoDl           tiry 

Total 

Pre- 
school 

Elemen- 
tary 

Second- 
ary 

Total 

Pre- 
school 

Elemen- 
tary 

Second- 
ary 

ToUl 

Pre- 

Elemen- 
tary 

Second- 
ary 

Second- 
ary 

1967-68 

..    938.000  . 
..    113.560 
..    103.000 
..    101.120 
..      99.020 
..    115.700 

■"25.560! 
23,700 
25.320, 
26.820l 
28.  500^ 
■ 

423,800 

22,700 

17,900 

15,500 

8,700 

8,600 

514.200 
65.  300 
61,400 
60.  300 
63.  500 
78,600 

302, 700 
25,900 
25,420 
27. 820 
32.140 
48, 160 

9,300 
8,520 
9,120 
9,840 
10.560 

115,000 

187,700 
16.600 
16,900 
18,700 
22,300 
37,600 

252.400  . 
74.620 
68.100 
67.360 
61.240 
62, 380 

108.800 

22.700 

17.900 

15.500 

8,700 

8,600 

143,600 
42,  800 
41.200 
41.600 
41.200 
41.000 

382.900 

13.040 
9.480 
5.940 
5.640 
5.160 

7.140 
6,180 
5.940 
5.640 
5.160 

200. 000 

182.91" 

196S-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

9,120 

9,000 

10,260 

11,340 

12,780 

5. 9"!.' 
3.3i'. 

1971  72 

1972-73 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  due  to  rpinding. 
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TABLE  7 -PUBLIC  2-YEAR  COLLEGES   AND  TECHNICAL   INSTITUTES,   PROJECTED   TOTAL    ENROLLMENTS,  SQUARE   FEET       TABLE    8      PUBLIC    2-Y[AR    COLLtGCS    AND    TECHNICAL 
'  AVAILABLE  AND  NEEDED  INSTITUTES,  GROSS  SQUARE  FEET  NEIDS  DISTRIBUTfD 

BY    ASSUMED    PROPORTIONS    ASSIGNABLE    TO    RURAL. 
|ln  thousandsl  SUBURBAN,   AND  URBAN   ARFAS  FOR   ACADEMIC   YIARS 
1968  73 


Year 


(1) 


Student 
enrollment  > 


(2) 


hujilmeni 
increment 


(3) 


Area 
increment 


(4) 


1967  68 
1968 -«9 
19o9  70 

1970  71 

1971  72 
1972-73 


1,092 

1.176 
1.224 
1.290 
1,357 
1.429 


84 
43 
66 
67 
72 


42, 788 
lO.OSO 
5.760 
7.920 
8.040 
8.640 


Total  gross 
area  needs 


(5) 


131,040 
141,120 
146,880 
154.800 
162,84(1 
171.480 


Istimated 
gross  aiea 
available-' 

(6) 


88, 252 
97,208 
105,587 
114.195 
l.?l,077 
177,994 


1  FTE  degre»  crolil  plus  2-vear  terminal  students,  tables  6  and  9   "Proiections  ol  Educational  Statistics  to  1976  77 
■  Based  on  conservative  instructional  facility  planning  standard  ol  l?fl  squarf  leel  per  junior  college  student 
'  Based  on  cross  available  area  per  DCF  (interim  asse  snient)  tor  hscal  year  1967     multiplied  by  ratio  ol  junior  college  enrollment 
(sec  (a))  to  total  FTE  enrollment  per  OCF  (interim  assessment)    corrected  by  80  percent  to  sliow  ratio  ol  area  availablf  to  junior 
college  students  relative  to  a,i  other  students  (vi2  120  150),  adjusted  Ly  lb  percent  to  alio*  lor  tacililies  unsalislactorK  and  not 
suited  for  lehabilitation 


Note:  Detail  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  other 
day  I  mentioned  to  a  young  friend  that 
I  planned  to  make  these  few  remarks 
about  Captive  Nations  Week  today,  and 
he  asked  me  why  I  bothered.  Initially,  I 
was  shocked  by  his  reaction.  Shocked  and 
distressed.  Then  I  realized  he  was  only 
in  his  twenties  and  that  he  really  did  not 
have  any  direct  recollection  of  the  tragic 
events  that  make  this  observance  so  im- 
portant. 

Thinking  a  bit  further,  I  came  to  the 
realization  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
people  now  alive  in  the  United  States  to- 
day do  not  have  any  direct  recollection 
of  that  grim  day  in  September  1938, 
when  Neville  Chamberlain  went  to 
Mimich  and  bartered  away  Czechoslo- 
vakia's future.  Actually,  just  about  65 
percent  of  all  Americans  are  under  30 
and  were  not  even  alive  when  the  tem- 
pests of  history  shattered  that  fragile 
.structure  known  as  hLunan  liberty  in 
EiU"OE>e. 

Only  about  half  of  the  Americans  now 
living  can  recall  with  any  clarity  the 
events  of  World  War  II  and  its  after- 
math that  saw  nation  after  nation  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  fall  to 
communism.  When  the  last  Iron  Curtain 
was  rung  down  over  the  Czech  people, 
nearly  40  percent  of  our  people  were  not 
yet  born. 

HISTORY    RECALLED 

In  my  own  mind,  and  the  minds  of 
■jther  Senators,  the  events  of  1938  are 
vivid  memories.  We  can  remember  stay- 
ing up  late  at  night  or  rising  early  in  the 
morning  to  cluster  about  our  radios  to 
listen  to  the  rantings  of  that  madman 
in  Berlin.  We  remember  clearly  the  state- 
ments from  men  like  Chamberlain  deal- 
ing so  matter  of  factly  with  the  death 
of  a  nation — almost  as  though  he  was 
talking  about  possibility  of  thunder- 
showers  in  the  afternoon. 

We  remember  the  crackle  of  static 
that  rather  accented  than  hid  the  horror 
of  what  was  coming  over  the  airwaves 
from  Berlin  and  Munich,  Paris,  and 
London,  and,  once  in  a  while,  from  Mos- 
cow. Our  ears  still  ring  with  the  thim- 
derous  "sieg  heil"  of  the  Nazi  hordes  as 
they  listened  to  Hitler. 

We  still  remember  the  raucous  pom- 
posity of  Benito  Mussolini  standing  on 


the  balcony  of  his  imperial  palace  in 
Rome  as  he  signaled  thumbs  down  on  a 
tortured  and  crumblinp  world. 

And  we  remember  vividly  that  day  a 
year  later  when  it  was  announced  from 
Berlin  and  Moscow  that  all  of  Eastern 
Europe'  had,  in  effect,  been  partitioned 
between  the  evil  dictators  of  Europe, 
Stalin,  and  Hitler. 

And,  of  course,  we  can  remember  that 
announcement  in  1939  that  Europe  was 
once  again  bathed  in  the  flames  of  war. 

But  nearly  two-thirds  of  America  can- 
not recall  these  events  at  all,  or  if  they 
do,  they  are  but  the  dim  memories  of 
childhood. 

And  nearly  40  percent  of  our  people 
have  no  recollection  at  all  of  the  games 
of  power  politics  that  were  played  at 
Yalta  and  Teheran  and  confirmed  at 
Potsdam.  These  younger  Americans  do 
not  remember  at  all  the  betrayal  of  free- 
dom that  took  place  then  and  the  awful 
consequences  for  the  people  of  Rumania 
and  Poland,  Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  the 
Baltic  States  of  Latvia,  Estonia  and 
Lithuania,  Albania,  and  Czechoslovakia. 

All  thinking  Americans  know  about 
these  events.  But  for  many  of  them  it  is 
the  disinterested  knowledge  gained  from 
a  history  text.  They  do  not  grasp  the 
emotion-filled  meaning  of  events  that 
occurred  just  20  years  ago.  These  events, 
insofar  as  they  are  concerned,  could  have 
transpired  in  the  dimmest  recesses  of 
history. 

HISTORY   GATHERS  SPEED 

111  these  past  two  decades  events  have 
moved  with  such  speed  that  to  most 
Americans  history  is  what  happened  day 
before  yesterday.  Events  beyond  that  be- 
come blurred  and  are  so  easily  forgot- 
ten— almost  as  if  they  had  never  oc- 
curred. 

To  most  of  these  younger  Americans, 
the  names  of  Nkrumah  or  Kenyata,  Lu- 
mumba or  Mao  Tse-tung,  have  a  ring  of 
authenticity  about  them  because  they 
are  names  that  were  read  as  the  events 
them.selves  took  place.  But  for  them  the 
names  of  Masaryk  or  Paderewski  are  but 
the  reflection  of  shadows. 

Because  of  this  Americans  are  ac- 
cused of  forgetting  how  easy  it  was  for 
freedom  to  be  lost,  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
.so  much  a  matter  that  Americans  for- 
got:  they  just  never  knew. 

And  so  it  is,  Mr,  President,  that  I  feel 
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the  impoitance  of  remembering  Captive 
Nations  Week  becomes  more  important 
with  each  pa.ssing  year.  It  is  a  means  of 
bringing  home  to  these  younger  Ameri- 
cans the  urim  lessons  of  history  which 
otheiwi.se  might  soon  be  forgotten. 

.Such  an  observance  as  this  is  also. 
I  feel,  a  means  of  imparting  another  es- 
.sential  fact  of  history  wh'ch  is  too  often 
ignored  or  if  remembered,  brushed 
quickly  aside. 

Many  Americans — among  them 
younger  Americans — tend  to  compare 
European  history  with  our  own.  They 
ignore  the  differences,  or  tend  to  mini- 
mize them,  » 

Ours  is  a  nation  v.hich,  having  won 
freedom  and  established  a  libertarian 
form  of  Government,  has  maintained 
that  freedom  and  liberty  over  the  years. 
The  tendency  among  some  Americans  is 
to  ask  why  Europeans  have  not  been  able 
to  do  the  same  thing. 

BATTLEGROUND    or    EMPIRE 

This  same  line  of  thinking  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  many  Europ>ean  coun- 
tries today  there  is  no  freedom  because 
the  people  have  not  particularly  cared 
about  freedom.  They  have  been  willing 
to  let  it  slip  through  their  fingers  with- 
out struggling,  as  Americans  have,  to 
maintain  it  and  nurture  it. 

It  is  true  that  our  tradition  of  free- 
dom has  been  unspoiled.  We  still  have 
freedom  as  a  heritage  we  can  pass  along 
to  future  generations  of  Americans, 
whereas  many  European  countries  do 
not  have  this  .same  gift  for  the  future. 

But  let  it  be  noted  here  that  divine 
providence  has  played  a  role  in  this.  He 
has  granted  Americans  a  safeguard  de- 
nied to  most  European  lands.  Our  bound- 
aries are  protected,  not  by  a  tiny  stream, 
but  by  a  vast  ocean.  Our  America  has  not 
been  the  battleground  of  empire;  nor  our 
people  the  pawns  in  the  game  of  power 
politics. 

In  this  respect  we  have  been  blessed. 
Far  more  so  than  most  the  peoples  of 
Europe  wlro  are  as  desirous  of  freedom, 
and  as  deserving  of  liberty  as  we  our- 
selves. They  are  as  anxious  for  the  spirit- 
ual riches  of  liberty  as  we  are. 

But  unfortunately,  ever>'  one  of  the 
captive  nations  of  Europe  has  been  at 
the  crossroads  of  empire,  the  focal  point 
of  struggling  giants,  throughout  their 
histories.  For  centuries  great  armies  have 
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marched  back  and  forth  across  their 
lands  with  little  regard  for  the  people 
who  lived  there.  In  the  process  liberty 
and  the  desire  for  freedoin  have  been 
trampled  into  the  dust. 

For  centuries  their  political  fate  has 
been  tied  in  to  that  of  massive  neighbors 
who  could  not  have  cared  less  about 
them.  What  happened  to  these  people 
was  of  little  consequence  in  the  bigger 
struggle  for  power  and  prestige. 

But  the  people  who  lived  on  these  lands 
of  central  and  Eastern  Europe  did  not 
accept  this  fate  with  the  philosopher's 
calm.  Always  under  the  surface  there 
were  dedicated  men  and  women  strug- 
gling for  freedom  for  themselves  and 
their  compatriots.  There  has  been  a  cen- 
turies-long struggle  to  throw  off  the  dom- 
ination of  foreign  powers.  Sometimes 
these  fires  burned  brightly  and  some- 
times they  only  smouldered.  But  never 
has  the  flame  been  completely  snufTed 
out. 

Every  ."itep  of  the  way.  however,  was 
made  dlflTcult  by  powerful  and  greedy 
neighbors  who  were  wilUne:  to  trade 
them  off.  to  barter  away  their  free- 
doms and  their  future,  for  momentan,' 
aggrandizement. 

WORLD    WAR    I    AND    AFTER 

These  centuries  of  struggle  for  na- 
tional recognition  and  self-determina- 
tion culminated  in  the  events  of  World 
War  I.  Indeed,  it  was  this  very  struggle 
for  freedom  that  ignited  the  spark  of 
conflict  that  became  the  conflagration 
of  war  in  1914  at  Sarajevo. 

After  those  4  years  of  shattering 
bloodshed  in  Europe  there  emerged  from 
the  rubble  of  empire  new  and  free  na- 
tions. For  once  the  settlement  of  the  war 
did  not  involve  the  transfer  of  real  es- 
tate and  influence  from  the  vanquished 
to  the  victor.  This  time  the  voice  of  the 
people  who  burned  with  the  desire  for 
freedom  would  not  be  stilled  and  could 
not  be  ignored. 

Largely  through  the  efforts  of  the 
dedicated  nationalists  and  freedom 
fighters  backed  up  by  the  United  States 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  others  of  the  vic- 
torious powers,  it  was  decided  to  draw 
the  new  map  of  Europe  on  the  basis  of 
self-detennination  for  the  peoples  af- 
fected. Not  all  the  decisions  made  at 
Versailles  were  profoundly  wise;  but  in 
the  main  the  decisions  were  made  by 
men  of  good  will  and  the  nations  that 
emerged  were  properly  founded. 

It  would  also  be  less  than  candid  if  I 
were  to  maintain  that  all  the  govern- 
ments established  after  World  War  I 
were  ideal  governments,  as  we  Americans 
might  use  the  term.  Some  of  the  govern- 
ments were  left-leaning  Socialist:  others 
were  far  to  the  right.  In  Czechoslovakia 
the  people  followed  a  course  of  moderate 
socialism  in  an  effort  to  work  out  their 
future. 

FREELY  CHOSEN   COVEIINMENTS 

The  point  is  not  whether  all  the  gov- 
ernments established  in  Eastern  and 
Central  Europe  exactly  fitted  the  mold 
which  we  in  the  United  States  consider 
to  be  the  ideal  one.  The  point  is  that 
these  governments  were  the  freely  chosen 
expression  of  the  people  themselves. 
They   were  not  imposed  on  the  people 


from  abroad.  The  peoples  of  Europe 
were,  at  long  last,  able  to  determine  their 
own  future  and  the  course  each  nation 
would  follow  toward  prosperity. 

Lest  anyone  mistake  me.  this  was  not 
Camelot.  There  were  internal  tensions 
that  in  some  areas  from  time  to  time 
erupted  into  violence.  There  were  inter- 
national disputes  which  from  time  to 
time  mu.stered  up  armies  and  permitted 
the  generals  to  poli.sh  their  medals. 

For  a  brief  span  there  was  peace.  For 
a  short  while  the  peoples  of  the  area  were 
at  one  with  themselves.  Their  destinies 
were  their  own  to  mold  as  they  pleased. 

But  the  span  of  time  was  all  too  short. 
Once  again  the  map  of  Europe  itself 
mitigated  against  them.  The  ambitions 
of  evil  men  and  evil  systems  grew  and 
threatened  each  other — and  the  world. 

The  gigantic  forces  of  aggressive  power 
were  gathering  in  Europe  and  a  titanic 
struggle  was  in  the  making.  It  was  not 
only  a  struggle  between  the  forces  of 
freedom  and  democracy  against  the 
forces  of  tyranny  and  despotism.  It  in- 
volved, too,  the  struggle  of  despots 
themselves. 

And  two  decades  of  peace  and  stabil- 
ity came  to  its  tragic  and  bloody  end. 

The  voracious  appetite  of  dictatorship 
swallowed  up  one  nation  after  another. 

Dictators  thundered  their  challenges 
and  turned  loose  the  machines  of  war. 

AFTER    THE    WAR 

The  close  of  World  War  II  brought 
with  it  no  rebirth  of  free  and  independ- 
ent nations  in  Eastern  Europe.  The 
might  of  the  Soviet  Union  which  had 
spread  like  a  tide  over  the  area  precluded 
that.  Soviet  power,  established  in  the 
area  through  the  agreements  approved 
at  Teheran  and  Yalta  and  confirmed  at 
Potsdam,  was  able  to  dominate  the  Bal- 
kans and  the  Baltic  and  the  lands  in  be- 
tween. There  was  no  real  and  active  op- 
position from  the  Western  democratic 
powers  and  the  only  battle  for  freedom 
was  that  futile  effort  made  by  the  people 
themselves. 

For  a  brief  period  Czechoslovakia,  for 
instance,  attempted  to  establish  a  free 
and  democratic  state.  But  the  ever-pres- 
ent Soviet  military  force  made  it  impos- 
sible for  any  such  government  to  endure. 
Moscow's  influence,  backed  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Russian  bayonets,  became  the 
dominant  force  in  politics  there  as  else- 
where in  central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

In  the  23  years  that  have  passed  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II  there  have  been 
many  efforts  to  change  this  death  hold 
that  the  Soviets  have  on  the  area. 

There  was  the  brief  but  ftery  revolt 
in  East  Berlin  and  East  Germany.  That 
was  put  down  by  Soviet  bayonets. 

There  was  the  1956  revolt  in  Hungary. 
Russian  tanks  and  artillery  subdued  the 
rebels. 

There  was  the  turmoil  in  Poland  in 
1956.  But  a  new  face  on  the  old  form  was 
able  to  quell  that  resistance.  And  today 
Poland  is  as  completely  a  police  state  as 
it  was  before  Gomulka  came  to  power. 

Rumania  has  defied  Moscow  in  eco- 
nomic and  foreign  affairs  matters.  But 
Rumania  cannot  go  too  far  in  this  direc- 
tion because  of  the  ever-present  Soviet 
military  threat  on  her  frontiers. 

Today,    in    Czechoslovakia    there    are 


stirrings  of  unrest  among  the  Commu- 
nists themselves.  And  there  is  an  aM>ar- 
ent  effort  on  the  part  of  some  to  break 
the  ties  that  tie  the  country  so  tightly  to 
troops  are  present.  Soviet  tanks  roll 
across  the  countryside.  And  what  stir- 
rings there  are  have  been  carefully  muted 
and  controlled. 

Through  it  all  the  Soviet  Union  has 
continued  its  economic  devastation  of 
central  and  Eastern  Europe.  These 
countries  are  forced  to  do  business  with 
Moscow — and  at  Moscow's  terms.  They 
cannot  openly  defy  the  Russians  becau.se 
to  do  so  would  mean  economic  strangu- 
lation. 

CONCLUSION 

That,  then,  is  the  situation  today.  The 
lamp  of  freedom  has  grown  dim  but  has 
not  gone  out.  The  drive,  the  urge,  for 
liberty  are  still  there. 

It  is  the  history  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion that  these  urges  have  always  been 
present.  Indeed,  it  is  the  drive  for  free- 
dom and  self-determination  that  marks 
our  Western  culture  and  sets  it  apart 
from  the  cultures  of  the  past  and  the 
civilizations  of  the  present. 

For  centuries  the  peoples  of  Europe 
have  burned  with  the  desire  for  freedom. 
Tliey  have  longed  for  the  right  to  deter- 
mine their  own  fate. 

For  most  of  this  time  the  overwhelm- 
ing urge  for  freedom  has  been  held  in 
check  and  curbed  by  the  presence  of  for- 
eigners and  by  the  power  of  invading 
and  conquering  armies. 

That  is  the  situation  today.  It  is  a  situ- 
ation that  young  Americans  must  grow 
to  understand — that  these  people  are  not 
content  now,  as  they  have  never  been 
content,  to  remain  the  prisoners  of  a 
foreign  power. 

These  nations  during  the  brief  span 
between  the  wars  showed  their  capacity 
for  freedom.  Their  constant  struggles 
since  the  war  have  shown  this  need  for 
freedom  is  still  present. 

We  must  recognize  this;  we  must,  in 
every  way  we  can,  help  foster  it.  We  can- 
not expect  immediate  and  dramatic  re- 
sults: there  will  be  no  sudden  throwing 
off  of  shackles  and  restoration  of  com- 
plete freedom. 

But  it  will  come.  And  when  it  does, 
Americans  must  t>e  prepared  to  help,  in 
whatever  way  we  can,  to  establish  the 
climate  in  which  these  people  can  once 
again  choose  whatever  form  of  govern- 
ment they  want — whether  that  form  of 
government  is  exactly  to  our  liking  or 
not. 
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TREATY  TO  PROTECT  ASTRONAUTS 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Astro- 
naut Assistance  and  Return  Agreement, 
like  the  Outer  Space  Treaty  of  1967,  is 
gratifying  evidence  of  man's  ability  to 
keep  pace  in  extending  the  rule  of  law 
with  the  dramatic  advances  we  are  mak- 
ing in  the  fields  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy. 

Albert  Einstein  was  once  asked  why  it 
is  that  man  is  capable  of  tremendous  sci- 
entific advances  when  he  seems  so  limit- 
ed in  his  ability  to  make  progress  in  the 
area  of  law,  government,  and  interna- 
tional relations.  Einstein's  reply  was  that 
human  relations  are  much  more  complex 


than  the  natural  sciences.  Yet  during 
the  last  few  years,  we  have  seen  that 
even  in  the  most  diCBcult  areas  of  inter- 
national relations,  progress  is  indeed  pos- 
sible if  we  are  sufficiently  determined  to 
pursue  peaceful  cooperation. 

This  agreement  took  more  than  5  years 
to  negotiate  in  the  U.N.  Outer  Space 
Committee  and  its  legal  subcommittee. 
Progress  was  slow.  Yet  our  representa- 
tives and  those  of  the  other  members 
of  the  committee  persevered.  With  pa- 
tience and  tolerance  for  the  sincerely  ex- 
pressed view  points  of  others,  agreement 
became  possible. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  seen  this  proc- 
ess work  with  increasine  frequency  in  the 
last  few  years.  I  hope  it  will  work  once 
more  in  Paris  to  bring  about  a  prompt 
and  honorabl3  settlement  in  Vietnam.  I 
hope  that  President  Johnson  will  be  able 
to  reach  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  ways  and  means  to  limit  the  nuclear 
arms  race  so  that  the  resources  it  con- 
sumes can  be  turned  to  more  construc- 
tive pui-poses  for  the  benefit  of  all  men. 

For  the  moment,  let  us  take  satisfac- 
tion in  this  new  agreement  which  will 
afford  new  protection  and  assistance  for 
our  brave  astronauts  during  their  peril- 
ous adventures  in  space. 


U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  COMMUNIST 
CHINA 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  many 
members  of  the  current  administration 
have  suggested  recently  that  it  is  time 
for  the  United  States  to  reassess  its  pol- 
icy toward  Communist  China.  They  sug- 
gest that  we  should  seek  expanded  con- 
tacts with  the  regime  on  the  mainland. 
As  I  have  noted  previously,  such  sugges- 
tions seem  to  be  based  upon  wishful 
thiiiking  which  blithely  ignores  the  fact 
that  mainland  China  is  consumed  by 
turmoil  and  strife.  In  fact,  it  seems  im- 
ix)ssible  at  this  time  to  determine  exactly 
who  is  in  control  in  Peking,  or  more  im- 
portantly, to  predict  with  any  degree  of 
confidence  what  changes  in  the  power 
.structure  future  developments  will  bring. 

Moreover,  those  whose  fantasies  about 
the  future  in  Asia  have  prompted  them 
to  call  for  a  reassessment  of  the  U.S. 
liolicy  toward  Communist  Cliina, 
strangely  dismiss  the  present  realities  of 
the  situation  among  free-world  Chinese. 
The  great  productivity,  the  essential  sta- 
bility, and  the  cooperative  attitude 
toward  the  West,  exhibited  by  the  Chi- 
nese people  in  Hong  Kong,  Singapore, 
and  most  especially  Formosa,  are  for 
some  reason  ignored  by  most  adminis- 
.  tration  spokesmen,  who  are  so  eager  to 
prove  to  the  Chinese  Communists  that 
the  United  States  seeks  and  deserves 
7  their  friendship. 

Recently,  Clyde  Farnsworth,  who  has 
had  many  years  of  experience  in  the  Far 
East,  revisited  the  area  and  wrote  a 
series  of  articles  for  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  an  article 
on  Formosa,  which  was  published  in  the 
Tribune  on  July  8,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
help  those  Chinese  who  are  desirous  of 
peace  with  freedom,  and  stop  attempting 
to  further  appease  our  enemies  at  the 
expense  of  our  friends. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Formosa  Hrrs  High  Economic  Level — Fiscal 
Brakes  Deliberately  Are  Applied 

(Note. — Clyde  Farnsworth,  Tribune  Mid- 
dle Europe  correspondent,  covered  China 
during  World  War  II  and  the  postwar  years. 
This  Is  the  second  of  a  series  on  tlie  far 
east  revisited.) 

(By  Clyde  Farnsworth! 

Taipei,  Formosa,  July  7. — Pormot>a.  the 
showplace  province  of  the  Republic  of  China, 
has  gained  a  high  plateau  of  economic  well 
being  without  American  taxpayer  aid  for 
the  liist  three  years.  In  the  eyes  of  the  antl- 
communlst  republic,  Nanking  on  the  main- 
land, is  tlie  capital  and  Taipei,  situated  on 
the  Island  of  Formosa  Is  the  provincial  cap- 
itiil. 

After  a  decade  of  economic  growth  at  an 
annual  rate  of  9  per  cent,  the  rate  Is  being 
deliberately  curbed  to  7  per  cent  in  the  lifth 
four-year  plan  starting  in  1969.  But  For- 
mosa still  is  looking  for  foreign  capital. 

The  ministry  of  economic  affairs  will  con- 
tinue to  stress  the  possibilities  for  foreign 
industrial  investment,  with  emphasis  on 
electronics  and  a  boost  for  heavy  Industry. 

come-ons  llsted 

The  come-ons  will,  as  before,  b»  an  abun- 
dant, intelligent  and  relatively  ecoiiomlcal 
and  unacqulsitive  labor  force,  tax  bre;iks, 
and  a  five  year  tax  holiday  for  approved  con- 
cerns. Also  planned  are  duty  free  import  of 
machinery,  equipment.  ,ind  raw  materials  or 
semi-finished  components  and  a  generous 
repatriation  of  earnings  and  capit.il — all  in 
.1  setting  of  economic  and  political  stability, 
v.'ith  guarantees  against  nationalization. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  hazard  Is  the  govern- 
ments proclaimed  intention  of  liberating 
mainland  China,  But  that,  if  successful, 
would  open  a  vast  new  market  for  the  most 
industrialized  of  China's  provinces. 

By  ministry  calculation,  free  China's  gross 
national  product  should  lise  from  last  years 
3.4  billion  dollars;  to  4.8  billion  dollars  by 
the  time  the  fifth  four-year  development 
plan  is  completed  In  1972.  Under  the  plan, 
Formosa's  foreign  s:iles  should  increase  at 
a  yearly  rate  of  12.5  per  cent. 

forty  electronic  plants 

The  most  spectacular  foreign  investment 
so  far  has  been  in  40  electronic  plants  of 
,1  total  cost  of  about  50  million  dollars  or 
more,  with  an  over-all  potential  of  150  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  products  a  year  and 
emploving  more   than    17.000  persons. 

Moreover,  there  are  50  electronics  factories 
financed  by  local  capital,  turning  out  about 
30  different  products  for  home  and  overseas 
markets. 

The  economic  minister,  K.  T.  Li.  said  the 
government  is  applying  for  World  bank  loans 
for  85  million  dollars  for  such  development 
as  the  Tachlen  hy<3ro-electrlc  and  conserv- 
ancy project,  railway  improvement,  Kohslung 
port  expansion,  and  enlargement  of  telecom- 
munications, 

Formosa's  telephones  have  tripled  In  a 
decade,  from  about  40,000  and  all-island 
direct  dialing  now  is  ilie  goal.  The  island's 
population  has  doubled,  to  about  14  million, 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  One  decade 
has  brotight  a  10-fold  increase  in  motor  ve- 
hicles. 

production    rP    4  65    PERCENT 

Industrial  production  rose  by  465  percent 
and  agricultural  output  rose  by  127  percent 
between  1952  and  the  end  of  1966.  The  aver- 
age annual  growth  rate  for  industry  was 
132  percent  and  for  fanning  6.1  percent. 
Formosa  both  feeds  itself  and  exports  food, 
.IS  well  as  agricultural   aid  missions. 

Real  agrarian  reform  started  as  early  ."iS 
1949,  and  was  phased  thru  successive  laws 
of  land  rent  reduction  and  sale  of  govern- 


ment lands  to  the  full  1953  program  of  land- 
to-the-tiller.  That  had  been  a  goal  of  Kuo- 
mlntang  (nationalist  party)  Idealists  since 
Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen.  founder  of  the  republic. 
first  enunciated  the  Three  Principles  of  the 
People. 

Tenant  farmers  came  to  own  the  land  they 
tilled,  at  a  price  of  no  more  than  2.5  times 
the  value  of  the  principal  crop  for  one  year, 
payable  over  10  years  In  20  Instalments.  For- 
mosa riceflelds  are  double-cropped.  Of  the 
amounts  due,  99  per  cent  was  paid.  Agri- 
cultural production  climbed. 

PAID  IN  cash 

The  purchase  prices  were  paid  in  kind  and 
in  cash  to  the  government  which,  meanwhile, 
had  requisitioned  the  land  from  the  land- 
lords in  return  for  commodity  bonds  and 
stock  In  four  government  enterprises  that 
pay  dividends. 

"The  statistical  proof  of  Formosa's  viability 
Is  almost  Inexhaustible.  More  than  220  mil- 
lion dollars  of  overseas  capital  investment 
has  come  this  way  since  the  Statute  lor  En- 
couragement of  Investanent  was  promul- 
gated in  1960  Despite  the  boom,  prices  are 
relatively  stable.  TTiere  is  no  black  market  In 
the  new  Pormosan  dollar. 

Foreign  ownership  of  approved  enterprises 
Is  allowed  with  100  per  cent  remission  of  an- 
nual net  earnings,  plus — after  two  years — 
repatriation  of  15  per  cent  of  invested  capital 
yearly. 

There  are  legal  guarantees  against  expro- 
priation foi-  20  years  aftei  ccmmencement  of 
business  if  the  foreign  ownership  is  51  per 
cent  or  more,  as  well  as  the  assurance  of  rea- 
sonable compensation  for  expropriation  of 
businesses  with  less  fca-eign  ownership. 

Duty  free  imports  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment are  allowed  If  the  capital  Investment 
exceeds  2.25  million  dollars.  The  business  in- 
come tax  rate  Is  25  per  cent  unless  the  en- 
terprise conforms  to  criteria  of  the  statute 
for  encouragement  of  Investment.  In  that 
case  It  Is  7  per  cent  less.  Other  tax  exemp- 
ticjis  are  offered. 

A  Bank  of  America  survey,  published  last 
January,  cites  "excessive  bureaucratic  regula- 
tion" as  one  of  the  greatest  complaints  of 
foreign  firms  in  Formosa,  but  adds  that 
"much  of  the  regulation  and  administra- 
tive procedures  are  legacies  from  the  past, 
when  a  disorganized  economy  nece.ssitated 
a  large  me.isure  of  direct  control." 

"The  authorities  in  Taiwan  [  Formosa  | 
are  making  noteworthy  strides  toward  li- 
beralizing the  controls  and  removing  re- 
straints on  business  .  .  .  trying  to  gradually 
adjust  I  its  I  procedures  in  respon.se  to  legiti- 
mate complaints  of  business,"  the  survey 
said. 

SUFFERS    WAR    DAMAGE 

"Nineteen  years  ago.  the  island  suffered 
severe  war  damage  and  was  in  a  condition 
of  economic  backwardness  characterized  by 
rampant  inflation,  critical  shortages  of  basic 
necessities,  rapid  population  Increase,  a 
heavy  defense  burden,  war  crippled  Indus- 
tries, and  social  and  political  instability. 

'Today,  it  can  boast  of  economic  health 
and  vigor  ...  It  has  the  distinction  of  being 
one  of  the  few  developing  countries  to  have 
terminated  assistance  from  the  United  States 
agency   for   international    development. 


WASHINGTON-BALTIMORE       HELI- 
COPTER SERVICE  INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  comment  today  upon  a  pending 
proceeding  at  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  which  holds  out  tremendous 
promise  for  alleviating  the  current  prob- 
lem of  coneostion  at  National  Airport 
and  underuse  cf  Friendship  and  Du'les. 
This  is  the  Washington-Baltimore  Heli- 
copter Service  Investigation  docket  No. 
17665,  which  the  Board  is  now  ;ev:c\v- 
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ing  on  its  own  initiative  a  hearing  ex- 
aminer's initial  decision  denying  all  ap- 
plications. In  my  capacity  as  a  member 
of  the  Aviation  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  and  as  the 
elected  representative  of  the  State  of 
Maryland.  I  have  been  following  this 
proceeding  closely  and  I  was  thoroughly 
dismayed  by  the  examiner's  decision. 
Since  there  is  no  Federal  subsidy  eligibil- 
ity involved  and  no  public  interest  con- 
siderations which  to  my  knowledge  would 
be  adversely  affected  by  the  service,  there 
would  appear  to  be  no  conceivable  rea- 
son not  to  award  the  authority  to  the 
applicant  which  the  Board  finds  to  be 
the  l)est  qualified. 

The  operation  of  a  helicopter  service 
from  downtown  Washington  to  Friend- 
ship and  Dulles  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward making  the  airline  service  more 
attractive  at  those  two  aimorts.  Hell- 
copter  service  offers  substantial  times 
savings'  which  in  effect  would  bring 
Friendship  and  Dulles  closer  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  and  would  iencourage  the 
airlines  to  increase  the  qi^intity  of  serv- 
ice offered  at  those  out^andlng  facili- 
ties. In  addition,  one  of^the  applicants 
has  suggested  an  eventvi|l  extension  of 
the  routes  which  would -^provide  direct 
access  to  Friendship  fromlMaryland  sub- 
urban points,  including  Annapolis.  Tow- 
son,  and  Bethesda. 

To  the  extent  that  the  Airlines  are  en- 
couraged to  improve  their*  services  at  the 
larger  airports  the  .situatlbn  at  National 
cannot  help  but  be  impraved.  Any  addi- 
tional adverse  environmental  impact 
created  by  the  helicopter  .service— and 
all  the  applicants  have  committed  them- 
selves to  whatever  noise  abatement 
procedures  might  be  required— will  be 
offset  by  the  removal  of  existing  iet 
flights  from  National.  These  public  bene- 
fits— and  I  do  not  mean  to  neglect  the 
advantages  which  will  result  from  direct 
access  to  downtown  Baltimore  from 
downtown  Washington  and  the  other 
points  involved — would  seem  to  me  to 
dictate  the  authorization,  at  least  on  an 
experimental  basis,  of  some  form  of  heli- 
copter service  for  the  Washington-Balti- 
more area. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  which  has  juris- 
diction over  National  Airport  and  is 
charged  by  statute  with  the  obligation  of, 
among  other  things,  stimulating  tech- 
nological advances  in  transportation  and 
the  identification  and  solution  of  trans- 
portation problems,  has  come  out 
strongly  in  support  of  the  proposed  serv- 
ice. The  Air  Transport  Association,  in  its 
recent  master  plan  report  on  the  Wash- 
ington airi:>orts,  urged  the  establishment 
of  a  helicopter  ser\'ice.  The  State  Avia- 
tion Commission  of  Maryland  and  vari- 
ous representatives  of  the  city  of  Balti- 
more have  all  spoken  out  for  the  service 
and  Congress  itself  has  this  year  enacted 
a  law— Public  Law  90-264— directing  the 
establishment  of  a  pem>anent  heliport 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Union  Station,  In  this  climate 
of  popular  demand  for  a  certificated  heli- 
copter service  in  tlie  Washington -Balti- 
more area,  it  would  ill  suit  the  Board  in 
its  role  as  the  promoter  and  developer  of 
a  sound  and  efficient  ait  transportation 
system  to  uphold  the  eKaminer's  deci- 


sion denying  all  applications.  The  will- 
ingness of  the  applicants  to  risk  their 
own  capital  has  been  well  demonstrated 
in  their  diligent  prosecution  of  their  ap- 
plications. The  most  qualified  among 
them  should  now  be  rewarded  with  a 
franchise  to  serve  the  public  interest 
with  a  speedy  and  convenient  helicopter 
service  between  the  downtown  city  cen- 
ters and  the  three  area  airports. 


RESTRICTIVE   GUN    LEGISLATION— 
WHOM  DOES  IT  PROTECT? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
always  difficult  to  legislate  .soundly  in  an 
emotion-laden  climate.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  consideration  of  legislation 
restricting  the  ownership  of  guns. 

Spurred  on  by  the  gunning  down  of 
three  great  national  leaders  since  Novem- 
ber 22,  1963.  and  by  the  many  senseless 
shootings  daily  m  the  streets  of  our  cities, 
we  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  restrictive  gun  legislation  impedes 
but  does  not  prevent  the  criminal  bent 
on  the  commission  of  a  crime  from  ob- 
taining a  gun. 

A  convict,  writing  from  the  Ohio  State 
Penitentiarj'  where  he  is  serving  a  15-  to 
55-year  sentence  for  armed  robbery  and 
kidnapping — his  third  felony  convic- 
tion— wrote  a  cogent  letter  on  this  sub- 
ject to  the  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star  last  week. 

The  orimlnal  who  wants  a  gun — 

He  wrote — 
doesn't  have  to  look  far.  He  can  steal  one 
from  a  private  home,  an  office,  a  store  or  a 
car  ...  He  can  ■hit"  National  Guard  armories, 
gun  dealers'  stores,  gunsmiths'  shops,  and 
gun  factories  .  .  .  Stolen  guns  from  all  man- 
ner of  sources  abound  In  the  vmderworld.  No 
kind  of  gun  legislation  will  take  them  out  of 
circulation.  Nor  will  It  stop  professional  law- 
breakers from  stealing  guns  as  before. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aiticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Indianapolis  Star.  July  12,  1968) 

Convict   Tells   Why   He  Opposes   Proposed 

Gun    Legislation 

(Note. — Charles  Lee  Howard,  No.  122-696 
at  Ohio  State  Penitentiary,  comes  up  for  a 
parole  hearing  in  May.  1975.  Meanwhile  he  Is 
a  school  librarian  there,  and  has  done  teach- 
ing among  Inmates  although  he  himself  only 
went  through  the  11th  grade.  He  wouldn't  be 
writing  this  article,  he  says,  if  he  planned  to 
return  to  crime.) 

To  the  Editors  or  the  Star: 

At  26.  I  have  possessed  20  pistols.  And  I 
acquired  only  one  of  them  in  even  a  semi- 
legal way.  The  other  19  were  stolen  by  me 
or  for  me  by  friends. 

This  may  shock  those  legislators  and  other 
nice  jjeople  who  believe  that  if  you  make  it 
harder  for  a  target  shooter  to  buy  a  pistol, 
you  automatically  make  it  harder  for  the 
criminal  to  get  one. 

But  its  old  hat  to  me  and  my  friends.  You 
see.  we  are  not  target  shooters,  handgun 
huntsmen,  plinkers  or  collectors.  We  don't 
belong  to  gun  clubs  or  groups  of  that  sort. 

We  must  have  pistols  because  they  are  the 
tools  of  our  trade,  crime. 

We  are  the  ones  the  anti-gun  people  want 
to  crack  down  on  by  making  it  hard  for  old 
ladles  who  live  alone  to  buy  pistols  for  self- 
defense. 


I  am  serving  my  third  felony  sentence, 
writing  this  from  the  Ohio  State  Penitentiary 
at  Columbus.  I  arrived  here  Jan.  10,  1966. 
sentenced  to  15  to  55  years  on  charges  of 
armed  robbery  and  kidnaping. 

Prom  inside  prison,  the  anti-gun  uproar 
makes  strange  reading.  It  Is  baffling  that  the 
people  who  want  to  prevent  criminals  like 
me  from  getting  hold  of  guns  expect  to  ac- 
complish this  by  passing  new  laws. 

Do  they  forget  that  the  criminal  makes  a 
business  of  breaking  laws?  No  criminal  I 
know  would  obey  a  gun  law  while  committing 
a  crime  of  equal  or  greater  seriousness. 

There  must  be  some  things  they  don't 
know,  these  well-intentioned  souls  who  say, 
"We  don't  seek  to  hamper  any  honest  per- 
son's enjoyment  of  firearms,  we  only  want 
to  make  It  harder  for  the  lawless  to  acquire 
them." 

Perhaps  they  don't  know  that  the  statute 
books  of  most  states  are  already  well  stocked 
with  laws  supposed  to  limit  a  felon's  right 
to  acquire  a  concealed  weapon — In  some  cases 
his  right  to  own  any  gun  at  all.  The  laws 
are  there.  But  they  are  seldom  enforced. 

Perhaps  they  don't  know  how  criminals 
do  get  their  guns  Certainly  crooks  don't 
buy  them,  by  mall  order  or  over  the  counter. 
as  do  the  hunters,  target  shooters,  collectors 
and  people  requiring  guns  for  self-protection 
I  have  spent  quite  a  few  years  In  prison 
and  have  known  criminals  ranging  from  non- 
support  cases  to  brutal  murderers.  From 
experience  I  know  that  only  a  small  minority 
of  those  committed  for  offenses  involving 
guns  obtained  those  guns  through  legal 
channels  Most  of  the  guns  used  by  criminals 
in  my  "circle"  were  either  stolen  outright 
or  bought  from  shady  friends.  They  weren't 
bought  from  the  mall  order  dealer,  that 
demon  of  so  many  seekers  after  Federal 
anti-gun  legislation. 

The  criminal  who  wants  a  gun  doesn't 
have  to  look  far.  He  can  steal  one  from  a 
private  home,  an  ofBce,  a  store,  or  a  car 
Bank  messengers  who  carry  large  sums  cf 
money  usually  are  armed.  But  In  communi- 
ties where  it  is  Illegal  to  carry  a  concealed 
weapon  on  one's  person,  they  have  to  leave 
their  guns  In  their  cars  when  they  make 
stops  on  business.  It  Is  easy  enough  fcr  a 
crook  to  learn  a  bank  messenger's  route, 
trail  him  and,  when  the  messenger  makes 
a  stop,  lift  the  gun  from  the  glove  com- 
partment or  from  beneath  the  seat.  A  veteran 
con  I  know  swear's  he  got  six  guns  this  way 
in  a  single  day! 

These  aren't  the  gun-seeking  criminals 
only  sources  of  supply.  He  can  "hit"  National 
Guard  armories,  gun  dealers'  stores,  gun- 
smiths' shops,  and  gun  factories.  Theft  of  46 
carbines  from  a  factory  near  Plalnfield.  N.J. 
compounded  the  dangers  faced  by  police  in 
last  summer's  rioting. 

Stolen  guns  from  all  manner  of  sources 
abound  in  the  underworld.  No  kind  of  gun 
legislation  will  take  them  out  of  circulation 
Nor  win  it  stop  professional  law-breakers 
from  stealing  guns  as  before. 

Consider  the  situation  in  New  York  State, 
where  the  Sullivan  Law  makes  handgun  own- 
ership dlfHcult  for  the  honest  citizen  and 
theoretically  impossible  for  the  crook.  Has 
It  disarmed  the  New  York  gangsters?  O! 
course  not  All  it  has  done  is  to  hamper  the 
citizen  in  his  justifiable  attempts  to  protect 
himself  from  them.  Every  thief  I've  ever  met 
would  prefer  robbing  an  unarmed  person  tc 
tackling  an  armed  one.  I.  myself,  have  passed 
up  oeveral  lucrative  "scores  "  because  I  knew 
the  proprietor  was  armed.  Easy  money  i'"- 
your  pocket  is  one  thing.  Risking  a  bullet  for 
It  is  something  else. 

Still  another  argument  against  prohibitive 
gun  legislation  is  that  not  every  Honest  Johr. 
win  observe  to  the  letter  laws  he  thinks 
are  unfair  and  arbitrary.  Remember  the  shot 
in  the  arm  Prohibition  gave  crime.  At  pre?- 
ent,  under  the  Sullivan  Law.  the  New  York 
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syndicates  are  making  some,  but  not  much, 
money  from  gun  sales.  But  they  are  always 
looking  for  new  rackets  Let  the  lawmakers 
disarm  the  country  and  goons  will  bootleg 
guns,  as  they  once  did  booze. 

Since  criminals,  not  guns,  commit  crimes, 
it  strikes  this  convict  that  taking  away  one 
of  the  citizen's  means  of  self  defense  is  not 
the  best  way  to  protect  him.  Instead  of  taking 
away  his  gun,  I  would  advocate  a  nation- 
wide program  to  teach  him  how  to  use  it 
safely  and  accurately. 

Such  a  program  would  also  brief  him  on 
when  to  try  to  stop  a  robbery.  Too  many  peo- 
ple are  killed  and  injured  in  ill-advised  at- 
tempts to  frustrate  a  robbery.  A  live  witness 
is  far  more  valuable  than  a  brave  dead  man. 

The  trained  witness  of  a  crime  should  be 
able  to  supply  police  with  such  information 
as  the  bandit's  height;  approximate  weight: 
hair  color;  unusual  speech  patterns;  the  way 
he  walks;  whether  he  Is  right  or  left-handed; 
eye  color  (If  the  witness  can  get  that  close) ; 
mode  of  getaway;  his  weapon  (most  bandits 
use  the  same  gun   all   the   time). 

In  court,  this  is  the  information  that  leads 
to  convictions.  And  convictions  attack  the 
root  of  crime — the  guUtly  man.  not  the  guilt- 
less gun. 

CHARLES  Lee   Howard. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


OBSERVANCE  OF  CAPTIVE  NATIONS 
WEEK 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
IS  Captive  Nations  Week.  In  observance, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  DoddI  in 
cosponsoring  his  excellent  resolution. 
Senate  Resolution  374,  reaffirming  the 
free  world's  desire  to  see  the  peoples  of 
the  nine  Central  European  nations,  who 
still  live  under  Soviet  domination  and 
repression,  become  free. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  seen 
liopef  ul  signs  indicating  that  the  struggle 
for  freedom  in  Eastern  Europe  continues 
in  what  appears  to  be  a  revitalized  form. 
In  my  opinion,  the  United  States  must 
make  it  clear  that  we  will  not  stand  idly 
by  should  the  Soviet  Union  crudely  and 
ruthlessly  attempt  to  repress  elements 
tending  toward  eventual  freedom  and 
.self-expression  in  the  captive  nations. 

In  this  connection  I  invite  the  Senate's 
attention  to  the  first  recommendation  in 
a  position  paper  issued  by  the  Republican 
coordinating  committee  and  endorsed 
by  the  leadership  of  our  party  in  March 
1968.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  recom- 
mendation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the   Record,   as   follows: 

The  United  States  should  never  abandon 
OS  its  basic  goal  the  right  to  self-determina- 
tion for  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe. 

America's  devotion  to  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence has  been  known  to  Eastern  Euro- 
peans from  the  very  beginning  of  our  history 
.'•s  a  nation  when  Polish  patriots  Kosciuszko 
and  Pulaski  came  here  to  fight  in  our  War 
of  Independence.  Our  country,  in  turn,  be- 
came the  focal  point  for  the  Independence 
movements  of  Poland's  Paderewskl,  Hun- 
gary's Kossuth  and  Czechoslovakia's  Masaryk. 
It  was  the  U.S.  Government  which  insisted 
upon  the  restoration  of  Poland  after  World 
War  I.  The  lUstoric  1918  agreement  that 
Czechs  and  Slovaks  would  unite  to  form  a 
new  nation  was  signed,  not  in  Prague,  but 
'.n  Pittsburg.  Moreover,  the  millions  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  of  Eastern  European  descent, 
who  have  so  enriched  our  culture  and  na- 


tional life,  are  living  proof  of  the  fact  that 
"The  American  Dream"  was  known,  not  only 
to  the  elite.  Ijvit  also  to  the  people  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

We  must  continue  to  assure  those  people 
who  are  now  forced  to  live  in  the  dark 
shadow  of  Ru.sslan  tyranny  that  America  re- 
mains true  to  her  great  traditions.  We  shotild 
reiterate  to  these  people  our  great  concern 
that  free  elections  have  not  been  held  since 
the  Communists  seized  power.  We  should  also 
keep  clearly  in  mind  that  our  sole  purpose  In 
dealing  with  the  current  Communist  regimes 
Is  to  encourage  and  promote  their  evolution. 
Without  dropping  their  military  (;uard  the 
Soviets  are  now  opportunistic,  where  once 
doctrinaire,  in  their  approach  to  Western 
Europe.  The  obvious  intention  is  to  exploit 
differences  among  the  NATO  Allies.  Our  Gov- 
ernment would  do  well  to  adopt  a  similar 
attitude  toward  restive  Warsaw  Pact  mem- 
bers. 

We  must  be  imaginative  and  selective  in 
our  approach,  for  diversities  among  Eastern 
European  countries  make  clear  that  no  single 
or  simple  policy  will  succeed. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  Captive 
Nations  Week  is  an  ideal  time  to  lededi- 
cate  ounselves  and  our  Government  to  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  liberty  upon 
which  this  great  Nation  is  founded.  I 
would  also  suggest  that  it  is  the  proper 
time  to  let  the  entire  world  know  the 
wishes  and  hopes  of  the  American  people. 


U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE  THREATENED 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  Con- 
gress, in  its  zeal  to  reduce  Government 
spending,  has  inadvertently  threatened 
the  U.S.  postal  service  with  ruin — and 
very  little,  if  any.  savings  will  accrue 
from  the  catastrophe. 

Under  the  provisions  of  .section  201.  of 
Public  Law  90-364,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment must  eliminate  83.238  jobs  in 
4  years'  time,  with  15,000  of  those  jobs 
being  canceled  this  year.  If  we  do  not 
approve  of  legislation  exempting  the 
Post  Office  Department  from  this  restric- 
tive demand,  we  shall  have  unmitigated 
chaos  in  the  mails. 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  unique 
among  all  agencies  of  our  Government. 
It  does  not  control  its  own  volume,  or 
the  amotmt  of  work  it  must  do.  The 
American  people — the  users  of  the 
mails — determine  the  size  and  extent  of 
the  Department's  activities.  The  Depart- 
ment must  handle  what  the  people  give 
it  to  handle. 

Last  year  the  postal  volume  rose  by 
3.7  billion  pieces — more  mall  than  is 
handled  by  most  countries  in  the  free 
world.  By  1969.  at  a  modest  estimate,  the 
increase  in  volume  over  1966  will  be  at 
least  9  billion  pieces — more  than  the  en- 
tire mall  volume  of  a  large  country  like 
France.  It  is  ridiculous  to  suggest  that 
the  postal  employees  can  handle  the  en- 
tire mail  volume  of  France,  or  its 
equivalent,  in  addition  to  their  present 
volume  without  adding  a  single  employee 
to  their  number. 

Postmaster  General  W.  Marvin  Wat- 
son has  outlined  a  drastic  program  of 
service  curtailment  which  he  must  fol- 
low if  the  present  law  is  permitted  to 
stand  as  it  is.  The  program  would  result 
in  an  intolerable  breakdowTi  of  sernce, 
and  it  would  not  save  any  significant 


sums  of  money  because  of  the  necessity 
of  paying  hundreds  of  thousands  of  em- 
ployees time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  and 
leasing  thousands  of  trucks  constantly 
to  handle  recurring  and  increasing  over- 
loads. 

And.  Mr.  President,  we  shall  certainly 
be  faced  with  the  righteous  wrath  of  our 
constituents  because  of  our  foolish 
shortsightedness.  How  are  we  going  to 
explain  this  disastrous  curtailment  of 
service  coming  Immediately  upon  the 
heels  of  a  billion  dollar  increase  in  post- 
age rates?  The  American  people  have 
evei-y  right  to  expect  an  improvement  in 
postal  service  after  an  increase  in  post- 
age rates — not  a  curtailment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Congress  itself  must  de- 
termine upon  an  entirely  new  system  of 
priorities  in  the  determination  of  ap- 
propriations and  expenditures.  For  gen- 
erations the  Postal  Establishment — 
which  renders  a  really  Indispensable 
.service — has  been  treated  like  a  step- 
child, while  hundreds  of  far  less  essen- 
tial projects  and  programs  have  been 
given  favored  treatment.  We  must  ad- 
just our  focus  and  give  the  Post  Office 
the  highest  type  of  priority  in  our  con- 
siderations consistent  with  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  primary  source  of  communica- 
tion among  our  citizenry  and  the  main 
artery  through  which  our  economy 
flows. 

We  cannot  sit  idle  and  let  the  pro- 
visions of  section  201  of  Public  Law 
90-364  wreak  havoc  with  the  postal 
.service.  We  must  pass  legislation  ex- 
empting the  Department  from  this 
sweeping  reduction  in  essential  person- 
nel. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  coii- 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
eloquent  and  persuasive  statement  by  a 
great  postal  leader,  Jerome  J.  Keating, 
president  of  the  National  A.ssociation  of 
Letter  Carriers,  on  this  most  important 
crisis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

"If  Congress  does  not  pass  pending  legis- 
lation to  exempt  the  Post  Office  Department 
from  the  sweeping  manpower  reductions  de- 
manded by  the  recently-approved  Income 
Tax  Increase  law.  the  postal  service  will  suf- 
fer the  most  monumental  catastrophe  in  its 
history."  Jerome  J.  Keating.  President  of  the 
National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  an- 
nounced today. 

Keating  pointed  out  that,  under  present 
law.  the  Post  Office  Department  will  be  forced 
to  eliminate  83.238  Jobs  In  four  years,  while 
handling  an  increase  of  almost  9  billion 
pieces  of  mail.  "This  Is  Impossible  on  the  face 
of  It."'  he  said.  "It  takes  people  to  handle 
mall  volume,  and  as  the  volume  rises,  so 
does  the  need  for  more  people.  Congress  is 
asking  the  Department  to  handle  an  In- 
crease In  volume  equal  to  the  entire  mall 
volume  of  Prance  without  adding  a  single 
employee.  It  just  cannot  be  done." 

The  postal  leader  went  on  to  say  that  he 
felt  Congress  would  have  great  difficulty  in 
explaining  to  the  American  people  why  it  Is 
insisting  on  severe  service  curtailments  im- 
mediately after  voting  a  billion  dollar  in- 
crease in  postage  rates.  He  also  pointed  out 
the  inconsistency  of  Congress  on  the  one 
hand  appropriating  money  to  create  Jobs  for 
the  unemployed,  and  on  the  other  hand  de- 
manding the  elimination  of  83.238  postal 
Jobs. 
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Keating  added  that  PostmaBter  General  W. 
Marvin  Watson  had  no  alternative  when  he 
announced  that  If  the  lestrictlons  remain, 
severe  service  curtailments  such  as  elimina- 
tion of  Saturday  ser\!ce  and  the  shutting 
down  of  approximately  15J000  third  and 
fourth  class  post  offices.  •iTiere  is  nothing 
else  he  could  do."  Keating  bdded.  He  has 
to  obey  the  law." 

But.  the  letter  carriers"  chief  said,  cutting 
down  the  manpower  will  mot  signincantly 
cut  down  the  costs.  "The  mull  doesn't  stop 
Just  because  you  close  up  the  post  offices  on 
Saturday."  he  added.  "It  keeps  piling  up. 
creating  a  backlog.  If  there  aren't  enough 
people  to  handle  it  proporlji,  Uien  the  em- 
ployees you  do  have  must  l)e  worked  over- 
time, at  time  and  a  half.  If  there  aren't 
enough  post  office  trucks  to  Jiandle  the  piled 
up  mail,  then  civilian  vehicle?  must  be  leased 
to  do  the  Job.  This  would  be  extremely  ex- 
pensive. The  present  restrlction.s  will  destroy 
the  postal  service  without  ^ving  any  ap- 
preciable amount  of  money."  i 

The  union  leader  pointed  out  that  the 
Post  Office  Departmort  returtis  to  the  Treas- 
ury 84;;^  of  its  appropii  iuo»is.  a  figure  not 
approached  by  any  other  agfer.cy  of  Govern- 
ment except  the  Treasury  it«elf.  "If  you  take 
into  corLsideratlon  the  publtlc  service  costs, 
which  are  defined  by  Conglress.  and  which 
form  the  greater  part  of  the  so-called  postal 
detlclt.  then  the  Department  leturns  9'2'- 
of  its  operating  costs."  he  said.  "That  8'; 
difference  is  the  best  invistment  in  the 
social  and  economic  welfae^  of  the  nation 
that  the  taxpayer  could  posflbly  make." 

If  Congress  does  not  paM  the  Bill  intro- 
duced bv  Rep.  Thaddeus  J.  Dulskl  (Uem.. 
N.Y. )  Chairman  of  the  Hftuse  Post  Office 
Committee,  which  would  ocimpt  the  Post 
Office  Dipartmert  from  the  manpower  cuts, 
Keating  snid.  massive  pUe-«ps  (  f  mall  such 
as  that  which  paralyzed  thie  service  in  the 
Mid- West  two  years  aKO.  wou'..l  become 
standard  operating  pioceduije,  "It  wculd  not 
be  long  before  letters  woulfl  take  five  clays 
to  cross  town,  and  three  w^eks  to  cross  the 
country."  hi  siUd.  'The  natloi  's  economy, 
which  depends  upon  the  pwspal  service  foi  its 
very  existence,  would  be  se\erely  damaged. 
Pension  checks,  dividend  checks,  contracts, 
payment  for  merchandise.!  welfare  checks 
would  all  be  brought  to  a  \^.rtual  standstill. 
There  is  no  wiiy  you  can  cxjggeratc  the  seri- 
ousness ot  the  situation."  Tlie  Dulskl  Bill  to 
exempt  the  Post  Office  is  cutrently  befoie  the 
Ways  (fc  Means  Committer  of  the  HoiL5e. 
awaiting  ajtioii 


these    water    needs    be    recognized    and 
justly  dealt  with. 

Although  I  testified  before  both  com- 
mittees in  support  of  a  full  $15  million 
construction  program  for  the  Bonneville 
unit  this  year,  the  $11,144,000  subse- 
quently made  available  will  be  a  sub- 
stantial step  forward  in  continuing  some 
projects  and  implementing  others.  Un- 
der the  circumstances,  I  feel  Utahans  will 
be  generally  satisfied  with  what  we  ob- 
tained. 

The  central  Utah  project,  consisting 
of  a  coordinated  group  of  water  and 
power  features  to  utilize  our  State's 
share  of  the  Colorado  River,  is  the  key 
to  the  economic  development  of  Utah. 

Current  funds  will  be  used  for  the 
multiphased  Bonneville  unit  which  will 
eventually  serve  12  counties  in  Utah 
containing  more  than  60  percent  of  our 
State's  population. 

The  huge  Bonneville  unit  will  provide 
tremendous  benefits  when  completed.  It 
will  produce  cnoush  municipal  water  to 
meet  the  needs  of  an  increase  of  more 
than  300.000  persons,  and  will  provide 
enough  hydroelectric  ix>wer  to  supply 
the  needs  of  a  city  of  more  than  1  mil- 
lion persons. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  in- 
dicated delivery  of  Colorado  River 
water  to  Salt  Lake  County  and  part  of 
Utah  County  can  be  a  reality  as  early 
as  1972  through  the  modification  of 
parts  of  the  Bonneville  unit  construc- 
tion program. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  overemphasize 
the  value  of  this  project  to  the  citizens 
of  Utah. 


THE    PUBLIC    WORKS    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS BILL 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  approval  of  a  total  $11,444,000  con- 
struction program  of  the  Bonneville  unit 
of  the  central  Utah  project  which  is  in- 
cluded in  llie  public  works  appiopria- 
tions  bill  which  will  soon  be  up  for 
action  by  the  Senate. 

This  figure  includes  $7,291,000  rec- 
ommended by  both  the  Senate  and 
House  Public  Works  Committees,  and 
$4,153,000  in  carryover  f-ands  from  the 
last  fiscal  year.  Includedl  in  I'm  current 
appropriation  is  $1,675,000  to  relocate 
U.S.  Hignway  40  at  Stai*vation  Dam. 

To  date,  .some  $22  mjilhon  has  been 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  Bon- 
neville unit.  However,  tliroupii  Federal 
freezes  and  transfers  ofj  funds  to  other 
projects.  P'.  arly  half  of  jhe  lanount  has 
been  held  up.  [ 

The  future  growth  of  jutah  hinges  di- 
rectly on  the  development  and  utiliza- 
tion of  Utah's  legal  entitlement  to 
Colorado  River  water.  It   is   vital  that 


THE  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE 
SENATE  APPROPRIATIONS  COM- 
MITTEE FOR  FUNDING  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR   1969 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  July  8, 
there  was  forwarded  to  the  President, 
H.R.  5404,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended.  The  bill  now  awaits  the  Presi- 
dent's signature.  I  served  or.  the  Special 
SubcommHtce  on  Science  appointed  by 
the  distinguished  chaiiman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Liibor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
in  that  capacity,  I  had  the  oppoitunity 
to  learn  n'-uch  about  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

Moreover,  it  was  my  privilege  to  serve 
on  this  subccmrr'ttoe  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  wiiose  efforts  h'we  been  greatly 
responsible  for  strens:thening  the  Foun- 
datior  and  dehntating  its  operations. 

Mr.  President,  the  efifective  and  well- 
conceived  progran^s  of  this  agency  in  the 
support  of  restT.ch  and  education  in  the 
sciences,  ore  of  very  great  significance  to 
a  broad  range  of  cur  Nations  educational 
institutions.  The  Foundations  programs 
concern  all  of  us.  for  they  support  sci- 
ence activities  at  institutioiis  in  all  50 
States  and  thei'eby  contribute  to  the 
strength  of  the  counti-y.  Therefore.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  encoiuaged  and  pleased 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  is 
recommending  to  the  Senate  the  restora- 
tion of  SIO  million  of  the  amcunt  cut  by 
the  House  from  tlie  Foundation's  budget 
request.  The  recommended  appropriation 


of  $410  million  for  the  Foundation  mer- 
its our  full  sup|X)rt— although  it  will  not 
meet  fully  the  needs  of  the  ag<  ncy. 

Notwithstanding  my  genuine  appreci- 
ation for  the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  at  a  time  when  almost 
irreccnciliable  demands  are  being  made 
upon  the  fiscal  resources  available.  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  thf  1  c  are  .some  jiractical  difficulties 
which  can  be  anticipated  The  funding 
level  available  to  the  Foundation  for  fis- 
cal year  1969  will  result  in  a  vtiy  mean- 
ingful curtailment  from  Us  operatine 
level  in  fiscal  year  1968.  This  occurs  at  a 
time  when  the  Foundation  is  undertak- 
ing new  activities  such  as  the  sea-grant 
program  and  a  program  to  develop  the 
uses  of  computers  in  science  education. 

The  sea-grant  college  program,  which 
is  so  vitally  important  to  the  future  de- 
velopment of  our  marine  resources,  may 
unfortunately  feel  some  of  the  effects 
of  this  funding  cutback  Personally.  I 
would  hope  that  the  administrators  of 
the  fund,  in  allocating  the  reduction, 
would  give  due  recognition  to  the  fact 
that  the  sea  giant  college  program  i.s 
at  a  stage  of  devrlopment  in  which  fund- 
ing reductions  can  be  particularly  dam- 
aging. Indeed,  during  what  will  be  only 
its  second  full  year  of  operation,  the  sea 
grant  college  program  should  have  at 
least  a  moderate  increase  in  funding  to 
maintain  the  momentum  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  in  considering  some  of 
the  practical   concerns   involved   in  re- 
ducing funding  levels  for  the  Founda- 
tion we  should  be  aware,  first  that  our 
scientific    endeavors   cannot    be    turned 
off  and  on  at  will  without  .senaus  adverse 
consequences.  It  simply  takes  too  lone 
to  organize  and  commit  people  and  re- 
sources  lor  meaningful   programs,   and 
sudden  drastic  changes  produce  chaos, 
distrust,   and   disillusionment   of  major 
proportions.   Second,   even   in   times  of 
crisis  the  country  must  continue  to  pre- 
pare for  the  future,  in  science  as  well 
as  in  a  great  many  other  spheres.  To 
disrupt  the  process  of  acquiring  a  greater 
understanding    of    natural    and    human 
phenomena  can  seriously  endanger  our 
long-range  future  in  terms  of  both  our 
domestic  welfare  and  our  relative  posi- 
tion in  the  world.  Third,  If  a  substantial 
curtailment  of  support  for  academic  re- 
search— the     variety     principally     sup- 
ported by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion— is  made,  one  result  could  well  be 
the  loss  or  substantial  handicapping  of 
a  significant  part  ol  a  whole  generation 
of   highly-trained   young   scientists,   for 
wiiom  the  country  will  certainly  have 
future  need  under  any  circumrtances  and 
who  might  be  vitally  needed  in  some  fu- 
ture cv'sfs  even  more  critical  than  those 
we  now  lace.  That  the  Foundation  must 
continue  to  guard  against  these  potential 
dangers  is  rendered  more  important  by 
tho  fact  that  many  of  the  agencies  hav- 
ing more  specifically  defined  missions, 
notably  the  Department  ot  Defense,  are 
quite      properly      giving      substantially 
greater  weight  to  projects  designed  to 
give  quick  solutions  for  immediate  prob- 
lems. 

Related   directly   to   these   considera- 
tions, we  must  recognize  that  the  con- 
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tinued  leadership  and  accomplishments 
of  our  country  in  applied  science  and 
technical  areas  require  continuing  ag- 
gressive leadership  and  very  strong  fi- 
nancial support.  Currently,  we  are  hear- 
ing grave  concern  from  Europe  about 
their  unfavorable  position  compared  to 
that  of  the  United  States  in  the  field  of 
scientific,  technological,  and  industrial 
progress.  Much  is  being  said  in  Europe's 
self-examination  about  the  shoi  tcomlngs 
of  their  systems  for  education  in  the 
sciences,  and  their  relative  lack  of  com- 
mitment to  a  meaningful  level  of  re- 
search, both  basic  and  applied.  Further, 
the  role  of  their  academic  institutions 
in  this  scheme  of  things  is  being  exam- 
ined most  critically.  At  a  time  when  those 
with  whom  we  compete  are  contemplat- 
ing reforms  necessary  to  meet  our  chal- 
lenge, we  find  ourselves  for  the  moment 
curtailing  somewhat  our  own  efforts  in 
just  those  fields  in  which  we  have  been 
most  successful  and  in  which  we  still 
have  a  growing  need.  We  cannot  afford 
the  long-term  losses  which  will  result 
from  short-term  economies  in  these 
areas. 

I  should  like  to  note  very  briefly,  one 
more  aspect  of  the  Foundation's  activi- 
ties to  which  the  Senate  cave  consider- 
able attention  last  year  in  its  considera- 
tion of  the  appropriations  for  the  Foun- 
dation for  fiscal  year  1968.  Recognizing 
that  a  significant  number  of  the  Nation's 
educational  institutions  have  not  been 
able  to  compete  effectively  for  support  of 
.scientific  research,  and  because  the  sci- 
entific capabilities  of  educational  insti- 
tutions affect  so  importantly  the  flow  of 
well-trained  peisonnel  both  directly  into 
industry  and  also  into  institutions  for 
higher  education,  the  NSF.  particularly 
since  fiscal  year  1965,  has  placed  increas- 
ing emphasis  on  programs  to  assist  in 
developing  the  science  resouices  of  in- 
stitutions which  are  promising  but  which 
have  not  been  in  the  top  levels  of  science 
achievement.  For  the  information  of  the 
Senate.  I  am  appending  to  these  remarks 
a  tabulation  which  summarizes  the 
awards  made  to  date  to  strengthen  the 
.science  capabilities  of  such  institutions 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed  following  my 
remarks.  Reduced  funding  levels  which 
will  be  required  in  fiscal  year  1969,  will 
require  that  considerably  fewer  such 
awards  be  made,  since — to  minimize  dis- 
ruption to  ongoing  research  projects, 
and  to  carry  out  commitments  made  in 
prior  years  for  subsequent  support — the 
Foundation  will  not  be  able  to  undertake 
new  commitments  at  the  same  rate  as 
hrretofore. 

Mr.  President,  speaking  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  and  my- 
self, we  urge  strongly  that,  at  the  vei-y 
least,  the  Senate  give  wholehearted  sup- 
port to  the  recommendation  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
that  we  lecognize  the  very  great  im- 
portance for  moving  forward  signifi- 
cantly at  the  earliest  possible  time  with 
the  funding  of  the  vital  areas  sustained 
by  the  NSF. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
tabulation  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabu- 
lation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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National  Science  Pounda'hon 

A  List  of  Grants  Made  to  Assist  Colleges 
and  Universities  to  Upgrade  Their  Capabili- 
ties in  Research  and  Education  in  the 
Sciences  ifrom  Inception  of  each  program 
to  July  10.  1968)  : 

USD:  The  University  Science  Development 
Program  is  designed  to  assist  academic  In- 
stitutions in  strengthening  significantly 
their  research  and  education  programs  in 
t>clence  and  engineering,  primarily  at  the 
graduate  level.  (Be^n  In  FY  1965  as  Silence 
Development  Program.! 

Special:  More  limited,  but  In  support  of 
particularly  meritorious  portions  of  propos- 
als, usually  submitted  to  the  USD  Program, 
which  can  reasonably  be  supported  by  the 
NSP  as  Improving  an  Institutional  compo- 
nent or  group  of  comp>onents. 

DSD:  The  Departmental  Science  Develop- 
ment Program  Is  designed  to  aid  In  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  science  and  engineering 
research  and  educational  activity  in  Indi- 
vidual departments  and  interdisciplinary 
areas,  primarily  at  the  graduate  level.  (Began 
in  VY  1967.) 

COSIP:  The  College  Science  Improvement 
Program  Is  to  accelerate  development  of  the 
science  capabilities  of  predominantly  under- 
graduate Institutions.    (Began   in   FY   1967.) 

State  distribution    of  deretopment   program 
grants,  from  incrpticn  of  program  to  July 
10.  19S8 
(State,  program  and  Institution,  and 
amount] 
Total,  all  States  and  all 
development         pro- 
grams     --$155,754,240 

USD.    29    Institutions 124.145.000 

Special,  6  Institutions 5.573.000 

DSD.  26  Institutions 13,948.540 

COSIP.    70   institutions 12,087,700 

Arizona,   total 4.158.800 

USD:     University    of    Arizona. 

Tucson    4,045.000 

COSIP:       Northern      Arizona 

University,   Flagstaff 113,800 

California,  total 5.500.600 

USD:  University  of  South- 
ern California,  Los  Angeles.         4,  473.  000 

DSD:      Claremont     Graduate 

School.    Claremont 491.500 

COSIP.  total (536.100) 

Humbolt  State  College,  Ar- 
eata      127,400 

Occidental  College,  Los  Ange- 
les      250,000 

University  of  Redlands,  Red- 
lands    ." 158,700 

Colorado,    total 4.  255.  000 

USD:   University  of  Colorado, 

Boulder    3.755.000 

DSD:    University    of    Denver. 

Denver 500,000 

Connecticut,  total 723,800 

DSD :      Wesleyan     University. 

Mlddletown    ^-  560,000 

COSIP:  University  of  Hart- 
ford, West  Hartford 163,800 

Delaware,    total 556.000 


DSD:   University  of  Delaware, 

Newurk 556.000 

Fiorlda,  total 9,211,600 

USD,    total (9,060,000) 

Florida  State  University,  Tal- 
lahassee      4.820,000 

University  of  Florida,  Gaines- 
ville   .1 4.240.000 


State  distribution  of  developjnent  program 
grants,  from  inception  of  program  to  July 
10.  1968 — Continued 

COSIP:      Stetson     University, 
DeLand    $151,600 

Georgia,  total 3,869.700 

USD:    University    of   Georgia, 
Athens 3.719,000 

COSIP:    North    Georgia    Col- 
lege,   Dahlonega 150,700 

Illinois,  total 925.700 

DSD:   University  of  Illinois- 
Chicago    Circle 545.000 

COSIP,    total (380.700) 

MacMurray      College,      Jack- 
sonville      146.200 

Roosevelt  University,  Chicago.  234,  600 

Indiana,   total .—       14,829,200 

USD.    total (14.252,000) 

Indiana     University,     Bloom- 

Ington 5,888,000 

University    of    Notre    Dame, 

Notre  Dame 4.766,000 

Purdue  University.  Lafayette.  3.  600.  000 

COSIP.    total (577,200) 

Earlham  College,  Richmond..  242,  100 
M.inchester      College,      North 

Manchester     149,700 

Wabash    College.    Crawfords- 

vllle 185,400 

Iowa,    total. .—         5,965,200 

USD:  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 

City   5.101.000 

COSIP,    total (864.200) 

Central    University    of    Iowa, 

Pella 137,500 

Cornell    College,    Mount    Ver- 
non    158.000 

Drake     University.     Des     Mo- 
ines          194,800 

Grinnell    College.   Grlnnell...  187.000 

Universltv  of   Northern   Iowa. 

Cedar   Falls 186.900 

Kentucky,    total 1.773.800 

Special;    University    of    Ken- 
tucky. Lexington 974.000 

I|SD:  University  of  Louisville, 

Louisville    500.000 

COSIP.   total-. _ -  (299.800) 

Berea  College.  Berea 152,800 

Centre   College   of   Kentucky, 
Danville 147,000 

Louisiana,    total 8.186.500 


USD,    total (7.472.000) 

Louisiana      State     University. 

Baton  Rouge 3,787,000 

Tulane  University,  New  Or- 
leans     - 3,685,000 

DSD:  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity.   New    Orleans 477.800 

COSIP:  Louisiana  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Ruston-.l 236,700 

Maryland ,    total 3.  872 .  000 

USD:  University  of  Marylari, 

College    Park_    3,703.000 

COSIP.    total (169.000) 

Hood  College,  Frederick 81.000 

Washington  College,  Chester- 
town    88,000 


Massachusetts,  total 

DSD:    Clark  University.  Wor- 
cester     

COSIP,   total 

Amherst  College,  Amherst 


1,840,740 


563.740 

(1,277.0001 

300,000 
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state  distribution   of  devetDprnent  program 

grants,  from  inception  of  program  to  July 

10,  1968 — Continued 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  South 

Hadlev   -t- - 

Southeastern       Mass.       Teih. 

Inst.,  North  Darthmouthl_. 
Wheaton  College,  Norton. .i.- 
Winiams     College,     Wllllart|B- 

town ♦!-- 

Worcester    Polytechnic    Ina^l- 

tute.  Worchester ^.  - 


Michigan,  total- 


USD:  Michigan  State  Unlvlir- 

slty.   East  Lansing J-- 

Speclal:  Wayne  State  Unlvj^r- 

slty,  Detroit 

DSD:       Oakland      Unlvers) 

Rochester   

COSIP:     Hope     College,     J^l- 

land    


|.V. 


Minnesota,  total.  - .  41  -  *09. 600 

COSIP:' 

Bemldjl        State        Colljfee. 

Bemldjl    .--  136,000 

St.  Mary's  College.  Wlno^ia.  165,  800 

Winona  State  College,  wjln 

ona   -li--  107.800 


8250,  000 

213,900 
136,  000 

155.800 

221.  300 

5.  926.  300 

4,  307.  000 
919.000 
570,000 
130.  300 


State  distribution  of  development  program 
grants,  from  inception  of  program  to  July 
10,  1968 — Continued 

North  Carolina  State  Univer- 
sity. Raleigh $3,555,000 

COSIP,    total -  (535,000) 

East       Carolina       University, 

Greenville 163.100 

North     Carolina     College     at 

Durham 66,  300 

University  of  North  Carolina. 

Greensboro 185,000 

St  Andrews  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege. Laurlnburg 120,800 

North  Dakota,  total 305,  500 

COSIP: 

University  of  North  Dakota, 

Grand    Porks 210,500 

Valley    City    State    College, 

Valley  City-- 95.000 


Missouri,    total ... 

USD:  Washington  Unlver^ty, 
St.  Louis 

DSD:  University  of  Ml8sq|Hrl. 
Rolla    


Nebraska,  total . 


Special:  University  of  iJe- 
braska,  Lincoln 

COSIP:  Nebraska  Wesl^an 
University,  Lincoln 

New  Jersey,  total. . 

USD:  Rutg>?rs.  The  State  •nl' 
verslty.  New  Brunswick 

COSIP.  total 

Drew  University.  Madison 
St.  Peter's  College.  Jersey  C§ty. 

New  Mexico,  total. 

Special:  New  Mexico  ^ate 
University.  University  P  rk. 

DSD;  University  of  New  l|ex- 
ico.  Albuquerque 


New  York,  total--- 
USD.   total 

University  of  Rochester,  Roch- 
ester   

Polytechnic        Institute 
Brooklyn,  Brooklyn  .. 

DSD,  total 


;tl- 


CUNY: 

City  College,  New  York 

Hunter  College.  New  Yofk- . 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Ii 

tute.  Troy 

SUNY:    Blnghamton 

COSIP:     Elmlra    College. 

mlra   


North  Carolina,  to 
USD.  total 


Duke  University.  Durham    — 
University  of  North  Caro^na. 
Chapel   Hill    


4.  469.  000 

3,919,000 

550,  000 

1,  105,  500 


830,  000 
275,  500 


4,  136 

000 

3,708 

000 

(428. 

000) 

165 
262, 

500 
000 

1,250 

000 

700.  000 
550.  000 


Of 


Bi- 
ll.. 


10.  418.  600 

(7,832.000) 


4,  500,  000 

3,  332,  000 

(2,451.8001 


765.  000 
617.  800 

569.  000 
500.  000 

134.  800 


State  distribution  of  development  program 
grants,  from  inception  of  program  to  July 
10. 1968 — Continued 

University  of  Texas.  Austin.-       $5,000,000 
DSD.    total (1,020,0001 

University  of  Houston 420,000 

Southern    Methodist    Univer- 
sity.   Dallas 600.000 

560. 000 
560.000 


11.612.000 
(11.077.000) 

2.  527.  000 

4.  995.  000 


Ohio,   total - 


10,571,800 


USD:    Case-Western    Reserve. 

Cleveland    

DSD:  Ohio         University. 

Athens     

COSIP.    total 

Central  State  University.  WU- 
berforce   

Kenyon  College,  Gambler 

Miami  University,  Oxford 

Oberlln  College,  Oberlln 

Wittenberg  University,  Spring- 
field     


9.  160,000 

563. 000 
(848.800) 

157.  500 
170,  500 
168,  100 
203, 700 

149,  000 


Oregon,  total - 


USD:     University    of    Oregon, 
Eugene    

COSIP.   total 

Reed    College.   Portland 

Willamette  University.  Salem. 


4.  426,  400 


4.  000.  000 

(425.400) 

191.  400 

234.000 


Pennsylvania,    total 6.499.900 


USD:  Carnegie-Mellon  Univer- 
sity,   Pittsburgh - 

DSD.    total 

Drexel  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. Philadelphia 

Lehigh  University.  Bethle- 
hem     

COSIP.   total 

Dickinson  College.  Carlisle — 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege. Lancaster 

Gettysburg  College.  Gettys- 
burg   

Lincoln  University.  Lincoln 
University    

RoSemont  College.  Rosemont. 

Wllkes  College,  Wllkes-Barre. 

South  Dakota,  total 

COSIP: 

Augustana  College,  Slouz 
Palls 

South  Dakota  School  of 
Mines,  Rapid  City 

University  of  South  Dakota, 

Vermillion    

Tennessee,  total 

USD:  Vanderbllt  University. 
Nashville 

Special :  University  of  Tennes- 
see.  Knoxvllle 

DSD:  Tennessee  Technological 

University.  CookevUIe 

COSIP,   total 

Southwestern  at  Memphis 

Tennessee  Technological  Uni- 
versity, CookevUIe 

Texas,  total 


USD,   total 

Rice  University.  Houston- 


Utah  ,  total 

DSD:    Utah  State  University, 
Logan  

Virginia,    total 

USD:    University   of  Virginia, 

Charlottesville 

OOSIP.   total 

College  of  William  and  Mary. 

Williamsburg 

Emory     and     Henry     College. 

Emory    _ 

Hampden-Sydney  College, 

Hampden-Sydney 

Hampton  Institute.  Hampton- 
Washington   and  Lee  Univer- 
sity. Lexington 

Washington,   total 


4,721,300 


4,  339.  000 

(1.077.  700) 

527.  700 

550.  000 

(1.803.200) 

171,500 

280,  000 

185,  600 

217,100 

141,900 

87.  100 

523.  700 


159,  000 

165,300 

199.  400 
6,  076.  700 

4.  053.  000 

1.450.000 

300, 000 

(273.700) 

135,500 

138.200 
8.  410.  000 

(7,390.000) 
2,  390,  000 


3.  780.  000 
(941,300) 

245,600 

212.400 

104. 000 
182.000 

197. 300 


USD:  University  of  Washing- 
ton.  Seattle 

DSD:  Washington  State  Uni- 
versity.   Pullman 

COSIP:  Central  Washington 
State  College.   EUensburg 

West  Virginia,  total 

Special:  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity,    Morgantown 

OOSIP:  Davis  and  Elklns 
College.   Elklns - 


6.  742,  100 

5,000,000 
550. 000 
192,  100 


821.900 

700.  000 
121,900 


Wisconsin,  total. 


1,633,300 


DSD.   total 

Marquette  University,  Mil- 
waukee     

University  of  Wisconsin.  Mil- 
waukee     

COSIP.   total-. - -- 

Belolt   College.   Belolt 

Lawrence  University.  Apple- 
ton    

Rlpon  College.  Rlpon.- - 

Wyoming,  total 

DSD:  University  of  Wyoming. 


(1,095.000'. 

540.000 

555.  00<i 

(538.3001 

180.000 

238.  500 
119,800 


477,000 


Laramie 


477.  000 


GUN    CONTROL;     ANTICRIME.    NOT 
.^NTIGUN 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  is- 
sues in  the  current  debate  over  rational 
flrearms  control  center  on  the  basic  facts 
and  statistics  about  guns  and  gun  crime. 
Some  opponents  of  sane  and  effectivo 
gun  laws  have  argued  that  there  is  no 
relationship  between  gun  laws  and  gun 
crimes.  Some  argue  that  the  availability 
of  guns  has  nothing  to  do  with  homicidf 
suicide,  and  accident  rates. 

Those  of  us  who  are  convinced  that 
there  is  a  relationship  between  guns  and 
crime  rates  hold  this  belief  on  the  basis 
of  thorough  research  into  the  facts  sui  - 
rounding  the  use  of  guns  in  crime.  We 
hpve  had  these  questions  researched  time 
and  time  again.  Most  recently  the  Crimi- 
nal Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  compiled  what  is  probably  the  best 
documented,  most  authoritative  com- 
pilation of  firearms  facts  yet  published. 

To  aid  Senators  in  judging  the  need 
for  an  effective  Federal  firearms  law. 
such  as  I  have  propKJsed  in  S.  3634.  the 
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National  Gun  Crime  Prevention  Act,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Study  entitled  "Firearms 
Facts"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


FIREARMS  Facts 
(Complied  by  Criminal  Division,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice.  July  16,  1968.) 

I.   FIREARMS   IN   THE  UNITED  STATES 

(a)  Facts  and  figures 
Estimates    of    firearms    in    private   hands 
range  from  50"  to  100'  million  firearms. 


(b)  Firearms  Sold  in  the  United  States  for  Individual  Use  • 


19631 


1964  2 


Rifles             875.440  1.019.000 

Shotguns  603,039  936.000 

Pistols  revolvers 496.139  500.000 

Total          1,974,618  2,455.000 


1965  2 


1.286,000 

1.190,000 

587, 000 

3, 063, 000 


1966  2 


1,376,000 

1,422,000 

846,000 

3, 644. 000 


1967: 


1.882.000 

1,515,000 

1.188,000 

3  4,  585, 000 


Percent  ot 
increase 
1963  67 


112 

155 
131 
139 


'Sbtistics  compiled  by  the  Stanford  Research  Institute,  June  11,  1968;  Statement  of  Arnold  Kotz,  St3n(ord  Research  Institute, 
Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency,  Judiciary  Committee.  United  Stales  Senate,  90th  (kingress. 
June  27    1958 

I  Census  data. 

1  Derived  Irom  excise  tax  receipts,  industry  data,  and  census  data. 

'  The  total  quantity  ol  firearms  is  derived  from  the  total  wholesale  value  ot  firearms  sold  in  the  United  States  lor  personal  use 
and  the  average  wholesale  cost  of  domestically  manufactured  guns  Had  the  lower  average  price  of  loreign-made  lirearms  been 
included  in  the  average  price,  the  estimate  of  total  firearms  would  have  been  about  10-percent  higher. 


An  estimated  42  5  million  Americans  own 
firearms.' 

In  1967,  4  5  million  firearms  were  purchased 
for  private  use  In  the  United  States* 

2  million  firearms  are  manufactured  do- 
mestically of  which  70';  are  rifles  and  shot- 
guns.^ 

More  than  12  million  firearms  are  Im- 
ported each  year." 

eo*";  of  the  Imported  flrearms  are  hand- 
guns.' 

(c)    Imports 

In  recent  years.  Imports,  particularly  im- 
ports of  pistols  and  revolvers,  have  increased 
sharply.  (Consumer  Products  Division.  Busi- 
ness and  Defense  Services  Administration. 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Bu- 
reau of  Census  Data.  Exports  and  Imports)  : 


Pistols  and 

Y-iar 

revolvers 

Rifles 

.958-... 

79.000 

198,000 

1963.... 

223. 000 

219.000 

1964.... 

253.000 

181.000 

!965.... 

347.000 

245.000 

1966 

513.000 

291.000 

1967.... 

747.000 

239.000 

Total 

ratguns 

Imports 

93.000 

370, 000 

120,000 

562. 000 

139.000 

573, 000 

174,000 

766,000 

192.000 

996. 000 

222. 000 

1.208.000 

In  the  first  4  months  of  1968,  392,000 
!>andguns  have  been  imported.  Last  year  in 
■.he  first  4  months.  224.600  handguns  were 
:mp>orted.  If  this  year's  rate  continues  un- 
:.bated,  the  total  for  the  year  will  be  1.560.000 
handguns  imported.  This  rate  will  be  nearly 
liO  times  the  rate  10  years  ago.  and  nearly 
double  last  year's  rate.  Virtually  all  handgun 
imports  are  for  private  use. 

II.  SOME  PUBLIC  nCURES  IN  UNITED  STATES  AS- 
SASSINATED. WOUNDED  OR  ASSAUXTED  WITH 
FIREARMS 

Presidents 

Andrew  Jackson:  assaulted,  January  30. 
;835. 

Abraham  Lincoln;  assassinated,  April  14, 
1865. 

James  A.  Garfield:  assassinated,  July  2, 
1881. 

William  McKlnley:  assassinated.  Septem- 
ber 6.  1901. 

Theodore  Roosevelt;  wounded,  October  14, 
1912.' 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt;  assaulted,  Febru- 
ary 15.  1933." 

Harry  S.  Truman;  assaulted.  November  1. 
1950. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  assassinated. 
November  22.  1963. 

Other   Elected   Officials 

State  Senator  Almon  Case  of  West  Tennes- 
see; assassinated.  January,  1867. 


Chief  Justice  of  the  New  Mexico  Territory, 
John  P.  Slough;  assassinated,  December  21, 
1867. 

Congressman  James  Hinds;  assassinated, 
October  .12,  1868. 

Former  Senator  Samuel  C.  Pomeroy: 
wounded,  October  11,  1873. 

State  Senator  Smith  of  Tennessee: 
wounded.  December  9,  1881. 

Former  Mayor  John  Bowman  of  St.  Louis; 
assa-sslnated,  November  21,  1885. 

Mayor  Carter  H,  Harrison,  Sr.  of  Chicago; 
.•ussasslnated.  October  28,  1893. 

William  Goebel.  successful  Kentucky 
gubernatorial  candidate;  assassinated,  Janu- 
ary 30.  1900. 

Mayor  William  J.  Gaynor  of  New  York; 
wounded.  August  9,  1910. 

Senator  Charles  B.  Henderson;  wounded, 
March  5,  1921. 

Mayor  Anton  Cermak  of  Chicago;  assas- 
sinated. February  15.  1933. 

Illinois  States'  Attorney  Thomas  J.  Court- 
ney: assaulted.  March  24.  1935. 

Senator  Huey  Long;  assassinated,  Septem- 
ber 9.  1935. 

Mayor  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  of  Minne- 
apolis:   assaulted.  February  6,   1947. 

State  Senator  Tom  Anglln  of  Oklahoma; 
wounded.  May  7,  1947. 

Senator  John  W.  Brlcker;  assaulted, 
July  12.  1947. 

Congressman  Alvln  M.  Bentley;  wounded, 
March  1,  1954. 


'  President's  National  Crime  Commission 
Report.  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society, 
p.  239. 

=  Consumer  Products  Division.  Business 
and  Defense  Services  Administration.  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce,  estimates 
between  75-100  million  flrearms  in  private 
hands. 

^  Shooting  Industry  magazine.    1968. 

•Stanford  Research  Institute.  June  11. 
1963.  see  p.  2. 

'•  Consumer  Products  Division.  Business 
and  Defense  Services  Administration.  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce.  1963  Pro- 
duction, Census  of  Manufactures. 

"  Consumer  Products  Division,  Business 
and  Defense  Services  Administration,  United 
Statet  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
Census  Data,  Exports  and  Imports. 

■  Consumer  Products  Division,  Business 
and  Defense  Services  Administration.  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of 
Census  I>ata.  Exports  and  Impwrts. 

'  While  campaigning  for  office. 

■■  Prior  to  being  sworn-in  as  President. 


Congressman    Ben    F.    Jensen:     wounded. 
March  1.  1954. 

Congressman     Clifford     Davis;      wounded. 
March  1.  1954. 

Congressman  George  H.  Fallon;   wounded. 
March  1.  1954. 

Congressman  Kenneth  A.  Robein«;  woimd- 
ed,  March  1,  1954. 

Congressman   Leslie   C.   Arends;    wounded, 
March  1.  1954. 

Governor  J.  Lindsay  Almond  of  Virginia; 
assaulted,  April  11.  1959. 

Governor    John    Connally:    wounded.    No- 
vember 22.  1963. 

Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy;  :ussassinated. 
June  5.  1968. 

Senator  James  O  Eastland:  assaulted.  July 
12.  1968. 

Prominent    Civil    Rights    Incidents 

Medger  Bvers;   assassinated.  June  13.   1963. 

Andrew  Goodman;  assassinated,  June  21. 
1964. 

James  Chaney;  assassinated.  June  21.  1964. 

Michael  Schwemer;  assassinated,  June  21, 
1964. 

Lemuel  Penn;   assassinated,  July,  1964 

Mrs.  Viola  Greg  Liuzzo;  assassinated, 
March  26,  1965. 

Rev.  Jonathan  Daniels;  assassinated,  Sep- 
tember 13,  1965. 

Rev.  Martin  Luther  King;  assassinated, 
April  4,  1968. 

Others 

Lee  Harvey  Oswrald;  assassinated.  Novem- 
ber 24,  1963. 

Malcolm  X  (Black  Muslim);  assassinated, 
February  21.  1965. 

George  Lincoln  Rockwell  (American  Nuzl 
Party);  assassinated,  August  25,  1967. 

III.  FIREARMS  CRIMES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

In  1967:  '"  7,700  people  were  victims  of 
homicides  by  means  of  firearms;  55.000  peo- 
ple were  victims  of  aggravated  assaults  by 
means  of  firearms;  71,000  armed  robberies 
were  committed  by  means  of  firearms;  a  total 
of  134,000  homicides,  assaults  and  robberies 
were  committed   with  firearms  in   1967. 

In  1967.  11,000"  people  committed  suicide 
with  firearms  and  2,800  >-  accidental  deaths 
occurred  by  firearms  misuse. 

Each  year,  nearly  20,000  people  die  by  fire- 
arms misuse  inclucUng  homicides,  suicides, 
and  accidents. 

Eiich  day.  an  average  of  50  people  die  by 
firearms  misuse,  or  1  death  by  firearms  every 
30  minutes. 

In  the  United  States  between  1900-1966:  " 

269.000  people  were  firearms  homicide  vic- 
tims. 

360.000  people  committed  suicide  by  fire- 
arms. 

138.000  people  were  killed  In  firearms  acci- 
dents. 

A  total  of  767.000  people  have  been  killed 
by  firearms  misuse  between  1900-1966. 


"  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Uniform 
Crime  Reports,  1967  (to  be  released  to  the 
public  in  August  1968) . 

"  Figures  based  on  data  supplied  by  the 
National  Center  lor  Health  Statistics.  Public 
Health  Service,  United  States  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Monthly  Vital 
Statistics  Report  Vol.  17.  No.  1,  March  28. 
1968. 

-Figures  based  on  data  supplied  by  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Statistics.  Public 
Health  Service.  United  States  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  Monthly  Vital 
Statistics  Report,  Vol.  17.  No.  1.  March  28, 
1968  and  Accident  Fact':.  July  1968.  published 
by  the  National  Safety  Council 

"'National  Center  for  Health  Statistics. 
Public  HeaUh  Service.  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  F^ivicatlon  and  Welfare.  Vital 
Statistics  of  the  Unit'-d  States  and  Mortality 
Statistics.  See  chart  IV. 
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Between    1960-1967.    411    law 
officers  were  slain  in  the  perfori^ance 
duties.  Of  these,  394  (96  .  )   we 
firearms." 

During    the    four    year    perl( 
armed  robberies  with  a  gun  In 

During  the  four  year  period, 
saults  with  a  gun   Increased 

One  out  of  every  20  assaults 
other  than  a  firearm  results  Ir 
ever,  when  firearms  are  used. 
five  assaults  results  In  the 
tlm.  ■ 

In  all  our  wars.  600,000 
lost  their  lives;   since   1900.   n 
Americans  have  lost  their  Itvesjlth 
arms  misuses  In  the  United  S 


ith 


or 


dea  h 


Aijjerlcans  have 
rly   800,000    ' 
rough  Are- 
tes. 


IV.  DEATHS    FROM  FIREARMS    IN    THE 
1900  to  1966  ■ 


Year 


Homicides   Sulci 


1900  

1901 

1902 

1903. .„ .^ 0) 

1904 „ (-•) 

1905  ..-. .'.r.-...  (-■) 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 (-) 

1910 1.174 

1911 1.743 

1912 1.775 

1913  2,123 

1914 2.366 

1915  2.213 

1916  2.708 

1917 3,205 

1918 3,475 

1919 4,247 

1920  4,178 

1921 5.178 

1922  5.430 

1923 5.422 

1924  .  5.736 

1925 5.908 

1926 6.035 

1927 6,004 

1928 6,668 

1929  6.362 

1930 6.995 

1931  7.335 

1932  7.252 

1933 7.863 

1934 7.702 

1935 6.506 

1936  6,016 

1937 5.701 

1938  5.055 

1939 4.799 

1940 4.655 

1941   4.525 

1942  4.204 

1943  3.444 

1944 3.449 

1945 4.029 

1946  4.966 

1947  ..  4.922 

1948 4.894 

1949   4.235 

1950  4.179 

1951 3.898 

1952 4.244 

1953 4.013 

1954  4.115 

1955 3.807 

1956 4.039 

1957 4.U10 

1958 4,230 

1959 4.457 

1960 4.627 

1961 4.753 

1962 4.954 
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INIIED    STATES 


Accidents 


M9 
139 

449 

its 
741 

m 

S22 

1  Ml 
:  517 

2  173 
2  i59 
2  162 
2  i09 
i  )50 
:  266 
:  D66 

;  i»7 

;  372 
;  204 
978 
I  015 
831 
825 
197 
209 
'  469 
'  864 
366 
565 
735 
409 
940 
798 
296 
830 
771 
073 
357 
944 
073 
385 
117 
076 
808 
321 
276 
691 
660 
215 
377 
873 
013 
293 
539 
763 
817 
841 
871 
788 
017 
037 
487 


543 

558 

623 

653 

730 

524 

800 

707 

808 

794 

967 

1,147 

1.165 

1.399 

1.370 

1.297 

1,474 

1,607 

2,030 

2.284 

2.168 

2.245 

2.457 

2.520 

2.497 

2.482 

2.497 

2.647 

2.777 

2.962 

3.068 

2.989 

2.877 

3.026 

3.023 

2.854 

2.882 

2.629 

2.696 

2.582 

2.390 

2.414 

2.741 

2.318 

2.412 

2.454 

2.816 


386 

270 

326 

174 

247 

210 

277 

281 

120 

2,202 

2.369 

2.172 

2.258 

2.334 

2.204 

2.092 


'  Federal  Bureau  of  Investlg  tlon  Uniform 
Crime  Reports,  1967  ( to  be  rt^ased  to  the 
public   in  August   1968), 

'   Same  as  14  above. 

'■'  Same  as  14  above. 

'"  Statement  of  Senator  Rcftert  P,  Ken- 
nedy on  July  11,  1967.  Hearirigs  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Jii senile  Delin- 
quency. Judiciary  Committee,  j  United  States 
Senate,  90th  Congress,  p.  158.    ! 

•  Principal  Wars  in  U'/nr/j  Die  United 
States  Has  Pwticipated.  Direct  ^r  of  Statisti- 
cal Services.  Office  of  the  Se<  etary  of  De- 
fense. Nov.  7.  1957;  Departme  ^t  of  Defense 
Press  Release.  No.  644-68.  July|]ll,  1968. 

'  ■  See  chart  IV. 


IV.  DEATHS    FROM    FIREARMS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 
1960  to   1966   —Continued 


Yur 


Homicides       Suicides       Accidents 


1963. 

1964. 
1965. 
1966. 


5.126 

5.474 
6,158 
6.855 


9.595 
9.806 
9.898 
10.407 


2.263 

2.275 
2.344 
2.558 


Total. 


269,436         360.217 


138,265 


Homicides.             .             

269.436 

Suicides      

360.217 

138.265 

Firearms  deaths,  1900  to  1966 

767.918 

1  For  the  years  prior  to  1933,  this  chart  Includes  deaths  only 
for  the  registration  States  of  the  respective  years  Data  lor  the 
entire  United  States  was  not  available  until  1933  For  1900.  10 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are  included  The  10  States 
are  Massachusetts.  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  Rhode  Island.  Vermont.  Maine,  Michigan,  and 
Indiana  Other  Stales  were  included  later.  The  chart  does  not 
reflect  the  1%7  statistics.  Therefore,  the  actual  number  of 
deaths  from  firearms  in  the  United  States  since  1900  is  sub- 
stantially greater  than  reflected  in  the  chart. 

-'  Data  not  available  for  homicides,  1900-1909. 

Source:  National  Center  lor  Health  Statistics.  Public  Health 
Service,  U  S.  Department  ol  Health.  Education,  and  Wellare, 
Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States  and  Mortality  Statistics 

STATE     GUN     LAWS     COMPARED  '* 

(O)  Murder  rates 
60'';  of  all  murders  in  the  United  States 
are  by  firearms,-'  with  a  national  average  of 
5,6  murders  per  100.000  population,-"  States 
wltli  strong  firearms  laws  tend  to  have  fewer 
murders  with  guns  than  States  with  weak 
firearms  laws  and  lend  to  have  lower  over- 
all murder  rates. 


Percent  of 

murders  by 

lirearms 

Overall 
murder  rate 
per  100,000 

Strong  gun-law  States: 

43.2 

3.2 

New  Jersey 

New  York      

3S.6 
31.8 

3.5 
4.8 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island        

Weak  gun-law  States: 

Ariiona,  

Nevada  

35.5 
24.0 

66.4 
66.9 

2.4 
1.4 

6.1 
10.6 

Texas  

Mississippi 

Louisiana ., 

68.7 

70.9 
62.0 

9,1 
9.7 
9.9 

The  following  table  Is  a  geographic  break- 
down of  murder  rates,  percentages  of  murder 
by  gun.  and  the  population  density  of  the 
United  States,  The  murder  rates  per  one  hun- 
dred thousand  population  are  based  on  fig- 
ures in  the  1966  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Report 
and  the  figures  on  percentages  of  murder  by 
gun  are  culled  from  an  FBI  survey  covering 
the  period  1962-1965  The  density  of  popula- 
tion for  each  of  the  states  is  based  on  the 
1960  census.  The  figures  in  parentheses  fol- 
lowing each  state's  statistics  are  the  rank 
order  (high  to  loW)  for  each  category: 

ANALYSIS  OF  MURDER  RATES,  PERCENTAGE  OF  MURDER 
BY  GUN.  AND  POPULATION  DENSITY.  UNITED  STATES. 
BY  GEOGRAPHIC  REGIONS' 


Murder 
rate 


Percent 
by  gun 


Population 
density 


1.  NORTHEASTERN 
STATES 

Connecticut 2.0(42) 

Maine           2.2  (39) 

Massachusetts 2.4  (38) 

New  Hampshire 1,9(43) 

Rhode  Island 1.4  (50) 

Vermont 1.5  (49) 


48.3  (43)  517,5  (4) 
52.  3  (40)  31.  3  (36) 
35,5  (47)  654.5  (3) 
66.7  (13)  67.3  (35) 
24.0  (49)  812.4  (1) 
100,0    (1)    42.0(32) 


.0  Federal    Bureau    of    Investigation    Law 
Enforcement  Bulletin.  October  1966.  p.  22, 
'  FBI  Unifonn  Crime  Report*  1966.  p,  6, 
•-  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Reports  1966.  p,  4. 


ANALYSIS  DF  MURDER  RATES,  PERCENTAGES  OF  MURDER 
BY  GUN.  AND  POPULATION  DENSITY  UNITED  STATES 
BY  GEOGRAPHIC  REGIONS  >    Continued 


Murder 
rate 


Percent 
by  gun 


Population 
density 


3.  NORTH  CENTRAL 
STATES 

2  MIDDLE  ATLANTIC 
STATES 

NewJersey 3,5(31) 

New  York 4.8  (23) 

Pennsylvania 3  2(3?) 

Ilhnois 6  9  (16) 

Indiana 4,0  (29) 

Michigan 4,7  (24) 

Ohio 4  5(26) 

Wisconsin 1.9  (44) 

Iowa 16  (47) 

Kansas 3.5  (30) 

Minnesota 2.2  (40) 

Missouri 5,4  (21) 

Nebraska 1,8  (45) 

North  Dakota 1,8  (46) 

South  Dakota 1.5  (48) 

4.  SOUTH 

South  Atlantic: 

Delaware 8,2  (11) 

Florida 10.3    (6) 

Georgia  11,3    (3) 

Maryland.    ..  7,0  (15) 

North  Carolina 8.7  (10) 

South  Carolina 11.6    (2) 

Virginia  6.5(17) 

West  Virginia.  4.2  (27) 

East  South  central: 

Alabama 10.9    (4) 

Kentucky 7.0  (14) 

Mississippi  ..     9.7     (8) 

Tennessee .  7,8  (12) 

West  South  central: 

Arkansas 7.1  (13) 

Louisiana 9.9    (7) 

Oklahoma 5,5  (20) 

Texas 9.1    (9) 

5  WEST 

Mountain: 

Arizona 6.1  (18) 

Colorado 4.0  (28) 

Idaho 3.0  (33) 

Montana 2.8  (35) 

Nevada 10.6    (5) 

New  Mexico 6.1  (19) 

Utah   .     2,0  (41) 

Wyoming 4.9  {22) 

Pacific: 

Alaska  12,9    (1) 

California 4.6  (25) 

Hawaii. 2.9  (34) 

Oregon 2.7  (36) 

WaiSlington 25(37) 


38,6  (46) 
31.8  (43) 
43  2  (45) 

54.8  (38) 

61.6  (27) 

45.9  (44) 
60,3  (29) 
55.9  (35) 
61.9  (25) 

64.2  (20) 

56.7  (34) 
65.5  (18) 

70. 3  (8) 

17.4  (50) 
66.7  (12) 


806,7  (2) 

350  1  (5) 

251,5  (7) 

180,3  (in) 

128,9  (12) 

137.2  (11) 

236,9  (8) 

72.2  (22) 

49,2  (28) 

26.6  (37) 

42.7  (31) 
62,5  (27) 
18,4  (38) 

9, 1  (43) 

8.9  (44) 


58.0  (33)  225  6  (9) 

66.0  (17)    91,3  (17) 

66,6  (14)    67,7  (24) 

48,6  (42)  314.0  (6) 

68.5  (10)  92.9  (16) 
73  3  (2)  78,7  (19) 
60,9  (28)  99.6  (14) 
63  9  (21)     77.3  (20) 

59.6  (31)  64,0  (26) 
73.0  (3)  76.2  (21) 
70  9  (7)  46.1  (29) 
66.4  (16)  85.4  (18) 


65.0  (19) 

34.0  (34) 

61.6  (26) 

72.2  (23) 

61.9  (24) 

64. 0  (26) 

68. 7    (9) 

36.  5  (33) 

66  4  (15) 

11.5  (41) 

58.7  (32) 

16.9  (40) 

60.0  (30) 

8.1  (45) 

72.0    (5) 

4.6  (47) 

66  9  (11) 

2.6  (49) 

63.7  (22) 

7.8  (46) 

72.3     (4) 

10.8  (42) 

54.8  (37) 

3.4  (48) 

71.4  (6)  ,4  (50) 
50,1  (41)  100,4  (13) 
52.9  (39)  98.6  (15) 

62.5  (23)  18.4  (39) 
54.9  (36)  42.8  (30) 


'Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency.  Judiciary  Committee.  US  Senate.  90th  Con^.. 
p.  731 

(b)    Effect  of  comparatively  strong  gun 
control   laws 

New  Jersey:-''  In  New  Jersey,  which  has  ;i 
strict  gun  control  law,  from  August  2.  1966 
I  effective  date  of  a  strong  New  Jersey  law  - 
to  May  31,  1968  (a  22-month  period).  State 
and  local  p)ollce  approved  94,221  rifle  and 
shotgun  identification  cards  and  pistol  per- 
mits. On  the  other  hand,  criminal  record 
were  determined  in  approximately  T^r  (■: 
all  applications,  and  1.659  applications  were 
denied.  Approximately  75  ""i  of  State  Poller 
denials  were  for  criminal  records,  includin:: 
such  offenses  as  first  degree  murder,  rape 
burglary,  breaking  and  entering,  lewdness, 
and  sex  crimes  of  various  types, 

California:  -'  In  a  single  year,  police  check, 
of  purchases  from  dealers  thwarted  more 
than  800  illegal  purchases.  Of  the  806  in- 
eligible purchasers.  697  were  ex-convicts,  V4 
were  narcotics  addicts,  27  were  aliens  anu 
8  were  minors. 


-^  Statement 
eral  Arthur  J. 
committee  on 
States  Senate, 

-'  Statement 
eral  Thomas  C 
committee  on 
States  Senate, 


of  New  Jersey  Attorney  Gen- 
Sills  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
Juvenile  Delinquency.  United 
90th  Congress,  June  26,  1968. 
of  California  Attorney  Gen- 
Lynch  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  United 
90th  Congress,  June  28,  1968. 


Jnhj  18,  1968 
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(C)    Mail  order  problem 

Chicago:  In  1965.  of  4.069  Chicago  mail 
order  gun  purchases  from  just  three  cleale:s 
in  California,  948  had  prior  criminal  records 
which  would  have  precluded  purch.ise  in 
that  city;  thus,  one-quarter  of  the  mall  order 
purchasers    had    criminal    records,-^ 

Netv  Jersey:  Survey  of  mail  order  gun  re- 
cipients in  New  Jersey  showed  that  40' ,  were 
persons  without  permits  i  whicli  New  Jersey 
law  requires!.  In  44' c  of  those  case.";,  the 
person  had  a  prior  criminal  record.' 

District  of  Columbia:  25',  of  the  mail 
order  gun  recipients  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia  had    crimiixal   records-' 

Indiana:  10':  of  Uie  mall  order  gun  pur- 
chasers   had    criminal    records.-" 

Connecticut:   13',    of   the  mall  order  gun 
purchasers    had    criminal    records-' 
(d)  Gun  sales  to  nonresideiits 

Massachusetts:  During  a  10-year  period. 
Massachusetts  State  Police  traced  87';  or 
J. 506  gun.-!  ii.sed  in  crimes  in  that  state  to 
purchases  outside  Massachusetts.' 

Detroit:  90  out  of  every  100  guns  confis- 
cated from  l.iwbreakers  were  not  registered 
m  Michigan  i  which  requires  registrat'on  i ;  a 
:naJorlty  of  these  unregistered  guns  were 
obtained  in  a  nearby  city  in  a  neighboring 
state  with   non-existent  gun  controls."' 


Statement  of  Karl  K.  Miller.  Chicago  Po- 
lice Department,  Chicago,  Illinois,  On  June 
2.  1965.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency.  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  United  States  Senate.  89th 
Congress,  p  278, 

-•'Statement  of  Arthur  J  Sills,  Attorney 
General,  New  Jersey,  on  June  3.  1965.  Hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  to  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  Judiciary  Committee, 
United  States  Senate.  89th  Congress,  p,  405, 

"Statement  of   John  B,   Layton,  Chief  of 

l^olice,  Washington,  DC.  on  June  2.  1965.  be- 

ore      the      Subcommittee      to      Investigate 

Juvenile  Delinquency,  Judiciary  Ccymmittee, 

United  States  Senate,  89th  (Jongress,  p.  290. 

-'Letter  from  George  A,  Everett.  Superin- 
tendent. Indiana  State  Police,  Letter  dated 
.\prll  22.  1964,  Hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
:nlttee  to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency. 
Judiciary  Committee,  United  States  Senate. 
a9th  Congress,  p,  3712, 

*  Letter  from  Leslie  W.  Williams.  Depart- 
ment of  State  Police,  Connecticut,  Dated 
April  13,  1964  to  the  Subcommittee  to  In- 
vestigate Juvenile  Delinquency,  Judiciary 
Committee,  United  States  Senate,  89th  Con- 
gress, p.  3701, 

'  Sta^ment  by  Richard  R.  Caples.  Com- 
missioner. Department  of  Public  Safety, 
Boston.  Massachusetts.  Exhibits  84.  85.  on 
June  13,  1965,  Hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency. 
Judiciary  Committee,  United  States  Senate, 
89th  Congress  p.  346-347. 

"  Statement  by  William  L.  Cahalan,  Pros- 
ecuting Attorney.  Wayne  County.  Michigan, 
on  July  18.  1967,  Hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delin- 
(juency.  Judiciary  Committee,  United  States 
Senate,  90th  Congress,  p.  369. 

'-Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Uni- 
form Cr\me  Reports.  1967  (to  be  released  to 
the  public  in  August  1968). 

^Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Uni- 
form Crime  Reports,  1966,  page  7. 

"  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Uni- 
form Crime  Reports,   1965.  page  6. 

'■^  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Uni- 
form (>lme  Reports.   1964.  pages   6.  7. 

"Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Uni- 
form Crime  Reports.  1966.  page  6. 

■■Siir\-ey  conducted  by  the  Staff  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency. Judiciary  Committee.  United  States 
Senate,  dated  March  15.  1966.  entitled  "Re- 
sume of  Subcommittee  Questionnaire  on 
Pifle  and  Shotgun  Misuse  in  Cities  of  100.- 
COO  or  More," 


VI.    RIFLES    AND    SHOTGCNS 

10)    Crimes   committed    icith    rifles   and 

shotguns 
1967 — 1.850  rifle  and  shotgun   homicides.-'- 
1966^1.750  rifle  and   shotgtin  homicides." 
1965—7,690  rifle  and  shotgun  homicides.-' 
1964 — 7,545  rifle  and  shotgun   homicides,-' ■ 


Nearly   30'',    of   all   homicides   by   firearms 
are  committed  with  rifles  and  shotguns'* 
(bi    Seizures 

During  1960  65,  the  police  in  40  cities  re- 
jxjrted  taking  more  than  50.000  rifles  ;ind 
shotguns  Iruin  persons  possessing  or  using 
them  unlawfully,- 


VII      FIREARflflS  DEATHS  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  WITH  STRICT  FIREARMS  CONTROLS  ARF  SIGNIFICANTLY  LOWER  THAN 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES!  ^ 

(Number  and  rate  per  100,000  population!  I 

Country 

United  Stales  (1966) 
Australia  (1965) 
Belgium  (1965)..  .. 

Canada (1966) 

Denmark  (1%5) 

tngland  and  Wales  (1966)    . 

Fiance (1966) 

German  Federal  Republic  (1%5) 

Italy  (1964) 

Japan (1965)   .. 

Netherlanri<;(l965)    . 

Sweden  (1966) 

1  World  Health  Ofganization ;  Bureau  of  Vital  Stalisti'-s,  U  S  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  Compiled  by  Stanford 
Research  Institute,  June  II.  1968;  statement  of  Arnold  Kotz,  Stanford  Research  Institute  before  the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  Judiciary  Committee,  US  Senate.  June  27,  1%8 


Homicide 

Suicid 

e 

Accident 

Population 

r^lumber 

Kate 

Number 

Rate 

Number         Kale 

6,855 

3.5 

10.407 

5.3 

2,558 

1,3 

195,936,000 

57 

331 

2.9 

94 

.8 

11.360.000 

20 

82 

,9 

11 

,1 

9. 464. 000 

98 

609 

3,1 

197 

1,0 

19,604.000 

6 

48 

1.0 

4 

,  1 

4.758,000 

27 

173 

.4 

53 

,  1 

'A.  595, 000 

132 

879 

1.8 

25 

,b 

48. 922, 000 

78 

484 

.9 

89 

,? 

59.041.000 

243 

370 

.7 

175 

,3 

51.576.000 

16 

,U 

68 

.1 

78 

,1 

97.%0.000 

5 

,0 

11 

1 

4 

,0 

12.292.000 

14 

.2 

192 

2.5 

20 

■i 

7.734.000 

VIII.    PUBLIC    OPINION    POLLS 

Harris  Survey.  June  J96S:  SI',  of  the 
Americiin  people  favor  regisi ration  of  all  fire- 
arms. 

Harris  Su'riey.  April  1968:  By  71  to  'J.l  per 
cent,  the  American  people  favor  the  passage 
of  Federal  laws  that  would  place  light  con- 
trols over  the  sale  of  guns  in  this  country. 

A  cross-section  of  1634  homes  was  asked 
this  question   on  gun   control   legislation: 

"Do  you  favor  or  oppose  Federal  laws  which 
would  control  the  sales  of  guns,  such  us  mak- 
ing all  persons  register  all  gun  purcliiises 
no  matter  where  they   buy  them?" 


The  Harris  Suney.  September  1967:  By  a 
decisive  66-to-'>8'l  margin,  white  gun  own- 
ers favor  passage  of  a  law  in  Congress  which 
would  require  that  all  per.soiis  "register  all 
gun  purchases  no  matter  where  they  buy 
them  " 

The  cro.ss  section  of  white  gun  owners  ^v.^s 
asked:  "Do  you  favor  or  oppose  federal  laws 
which  would  control  the  sale  of  guns,  .such 
as  making  all  persons  register  all  gun  pur- 
chases no  miuter  when  ihey  buy  them?" 

|ln  percent! 


Favor       Opposed     Not  sure 


|ln  percent) 

Fayor 

Oppose 

Not  sure 

Nationwide 

71 

23 

6 

East 

70 

20 

10 

IVIidwest 

69 

27 

4 

South 

71 

22 

7 

West  

77 

22 

1 

Own  cun 

65 

31 
13 

4 

Don't  own  gun    

79 

8 

Whites       

71 

23 
23 

6 

Negroes 

69 

8 

All  white  gun  owners 


66 


28 


By  region: 
East.. 
Midwest 
South... 
West.   .. 


70 

21 

9 

70 

25 

5 

62 

27 

11 

56 

40 

4 

The  patterns  of  gun  ownership  shows  wide 
variation  by  region,  size  of  place,  and  by 
race: 

"Do  you  or  does  anyone  In  your  house  own 
a  gun?" 

|ln  percent]  

Own  gun       Don't 
own  gun 


The  Gallup  Poll.  September  1966:  The  mood 
of  the  public  for  nearly  three  decades  has 
been  to  impose  controls  on  the  sale  and 
possession  of  weapons. 
The  survey  questions  and  findings: 
"Would  you  favor  or  oppose  a  law  which 
would  require  a  person  to  obtain  a  police  per- 
mit  ijefore  he  or  she  could  bviy  a  gun?" 


(In  percenll 


All  persons       Gun  owners 


Nationwide 

East.. 

Midwest 

South - 

West 

Cities 

Suburbs - 

Towns ■ 

Rural  

All  whites...  

Whiles  under  $15,000  income  . 

All  Negroes —   

Negroes  under  $15,000  income. 


51 
34 
55 
64 
53 
27 
47 
58 
78 
55 
47 
32 
36 


49 
66 
45 
36 
47 
73 
53 
42 
22 
45 
53 
68 
64 


Yes 

No 

No  opinion. 


68 

29 

3 


41 

3 


Rifles  and  shotguns  seized  from  Ju- 
veniles            805 

Rifles  and  shotguns  seized    In  mur- 


ders 


1,210 


Rifles  and  shotguns  seized  In  rob- 
beries    ---     2.908 

Rifles  and  shotguns  seized  In  as- 
saults     4.179 

Rifles  and  shotguns  seized  in  illegal 

activities    37.  165 

Rifles  and  shotguns  seized  in  illegal 

weapon    charges 4.478 

Total    .- -- 50.745 


PROBLEMS  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTI- 
CAL INDUSTRY 

Mr,  McGOVERN,  Mr.  President,  the 
June  issue  of  the  Progressive,  an  out- 
standing publication  which  exempHfies 
journalism  at  its  best,  contains  an  article 
entitled  "How  Doctors  Learn  the  Easy 
Way,"  written  by  Morton  Mintz,  The 
article  discusses  the  drug  hearings  cur- 
rently being  conducted  by  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee's  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin LMr.  Nelson  1. 

The  study  of  the  drug  industry  now 
being  conducted  by  my  colleague  is  one 
of  the  most  thoi-ough  and  informative 
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investigations  ever  undertaken  by  any 
Senate  committee.  The  {problems  be- 
.selting  the  pharmaceutical  industry 
have  been  carefully  and  accurately  docu- 
mented. Witnes.ses  have  included  the 
foremost  medical  authoHties  in  the 
United  States.  Testimony  aas  been  heard 
from  all  segments  of  oUr  economy  to 
provide  an  accurate  and  complete  rec- 
ord. All  in  all.  the  Nelson  subcommittee 
is  performing  a  very  real  I  public  service 
which  will,  when  complet<^.  provide  the 
basis  for  resolving  the  problems  in  this 
industrj'— -to  the  benefit  tipt  only  of  the 
industry  itself,  but  also,  and  most  par- 
ticularly, to  the  benefit  jof  all  of  our 
citizens  so  that  our  peoplejlmay  have  the 
best  possible  drugs  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin on  the  tremendous  woix  the  subcom- 
mittee, under  his  leader.s|iip  and  guid- 
ance, is  doing  in  a  fieldl  which  sorely 
needs  considerable  improvement. 

I  ask  unanimous  conseni  that  this  fine 
article,  which  clearly  pinjoints  some  of 
the  areas  the  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
has  covered,  be  printed  iit  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectl<in,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  |n  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  Doctors  Learn  th^  East  Wat 


(By  Morton  Mlntjt) 


One  day  In   1952,  Dr.  Alb« 
La  Canada.  CalLXornla.  went 


M.  Watklns  of 
io  his  medicine 


cabinet  for  a  drug  with  whjch  to  treat  his 
son,  James,  ten,  who  had  Im  Infection  of 
the  urinary  tract.  The  physician  passed  up 


several   preparations   In   fava  • 
cetln.   The  manufactiirer  of 
Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  had  told 
romycetin  was  "perfectly  safe, 


of  Chloromy- 
thls  antibiotic, 
aim  that  Chlo- 
'  Three  months 


later,  the  boy  was  dead  of  apasltc  anemia,  a 
blood  disease.  His  agony  ha<  been  so  great 
and  so  prolonged  that,  his  t  ither  said  In  a 
letter  to  Parke.  Davis,  "I  m  ght  have  done 
better  had  I  taken  a  gun  afljd  shot  him.' 

Dr.  Watkins  was  one  of 
bereaved  California  fathers  Ivho  told  their 
stories  at  recent  hearings  Hfld  by  Senator 
Gaylord  Nelson,  Wisconsin 
chairman  of  the  Subcommlttlke  on  Monopoly 
of  the  Senate  Select  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee. The  other  witnesses  Uere  Dr.  Frank- 
lin Furman,  a  Lakewood  uroh  gist  whose  only 
child,  Mary  Ann,  five,  also  d  >d  In  1952,  and 
Eklgar  P.  Elfstrom,  publlshc  •  of  the  Daily 
News  Tribune  In  Fullerton.  whose  daugh- 
ter Brenda  Lee,  nineteen,  tl  le  youngest  of 
four,  died  In  1960.  Like  almost  all  among  hun- 
dreds of  such  aplastic  anemj  a,  deaths,  these 
had  been  needless — the  res!  It  of  the  pre- 
scribing of  Chloromycetin  fo  colds  or  other 
trivial  ailments  which  no  me  llclne  cures,  or 
for  conditions  In  which  ol  her  drugs  are 
safer.  I 

To  an  extent  true  of  no  otaer  prescription 
drug,  experts  have  warned  tljje  medical  pro- 
fession about  Chloromycetin  knd  pleaded  for 
restraint  In  Its  use.  Yet  foR  sixteen  years 
the  use  of  this  antibiotic  ha4  persisted  and 
even  Increased.  Perhaps  a  few|  thousand  per- 
sons a  year  In  this  country  ^hould  get  the 
drug,  which  has  the  generic  bame  chloram- 


'  Morton  Mlntz,  a  reporter  for  The  Wash- 
ington Post,  won  the  Raymond  Clapper,  Hey- 
wood  Broun,  and  George  PolRi  awards  for  his 
1962  reporting  of  the  thalidomide  tragedy. 
He  wrote  "The  Therapeutic  Nightmare."  pub- 
lished In  hard  cover  by  Hougnjton  Mifflin  and 
later  reissued  In  paperback  \»  Beacon  Press 
under  the  title,  "By  Prescrlp({lon  Only." 


phenlcol,  for  typhoid  fever,  principally.  But 
In  1960  It  was  given  to  an  estimated  foiir  mil- 
lion Americans,  a  number  of  whom  died  of 
aplastic  anemia.  Blame  of  course  attaches  to 
the  company,  which  has  made  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  on  Chloromycetin  (Parke  Davis's 
concept  of  ethical  behavior  Is  Illuminated 
by  Its  practice  of  advertising  the  drug  In  for- 
eign medical  Journals  without  the  warnings 
that  It  Is  required  by  law  to  Include  In  Amer- 
ican medical  Journals  )  Qlame  also  attaches 
to  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  which 
until  the  Nelson  hearings  had  not  acted 
vigorously  to  reduce  the  hazard.  But  what 
the  fathers  and  other  witnesses  made  clear 
as  never  before  was  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity of  physicians. 

The  assurance  of  safety  on  which  Dr.  Wat- 
kins  relied  when  he  administered  Chloro- 
mycetin to  his  son  had  been  conveyed  to  him 
in  a  visit  from  a  salesman,  or  detaU  man, 
from  Parke.  Davis.  His  poignant  testimony 
underscored  a  depressing  point — that  despite 
five  to  twelve  years  of  medical  training,  a 
great  many  physicians.  In  1968  as  in  1952 — 
entrust  their  postgraduate  education  to  drug 
companies. 

"The  laity  .  .  .  has  more  to  fear  from 
credulous  doctors  than  from  advertisements 
themselves:  for  a  nostrum  containing  dan- 
gerous drugs  Is  doubly  dangerous  If  Intro- 
duced into  the  household  by  the  prescription 
of  a  physician  who  knows  nothing  of  Its 
composition  and  Is  misled  as  to  Its  effect." 
This  was  said  not  In  1968,  but  In  1910,  In  a 
report  on  medical  education  In  the  United 
States  by  the  great  American  edvicator,  Abra- 
ham Plexner. 

"The  spectacle  astonishes  one  now  that  It 
can  be  viewed  from  the  perspective  of  grow- 
ing distance:  a  learned  scientific  profession 
doing  about  one  half  of  what  is  lt«  chief 
work — treating  the  sick — on  the  strength 
solely  of  Information  received  from  adver- 
tisements and  detail  men.*  This  too  was  said 
not  In  1968,  but.  by  coincidence,  also  In  1910, 
in  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  by  Dr.  David  L.   Edsall. 

The  spectacle  remains  astonishing  although 
the  distance  has  grown  In  time  by  more  than 
a  half-centtiry.  At  Senator  Nelson's  hearings, 
however,  the  situation  was  put  in  an  unusual 
perspective  by  a  witness  who  spoke  both  as  a 
physician  and  as  a  lawyer.  The  witness.  Dr. 
William  C.  Hewson  of  Philadelphia,  was  from 
1958  to  1964  m  general  medical  practice  In 
West  Chester,  Pennsylvania.  Then  he  went 
to  law  school.  A  few  months  ago.  he  won  a 
$215,000  Jury  award  for  the  estate  of  Mary 
Ann  Incolllngo.  a  child  who  died  of  aplastic 
anemia  after  receiving  Chloromycetin  need- 
lessly. 

"The  great  disservice  of  the  detail  men  Is 
not  in  their  exaggeration  of  a  drug's  bene- 
ficial uses  but  in  their  approach  to  its  toxic 
effects."  he  told  the  Nelson  Subcommittee. 
"Commonly  the  toxicity  Is  not  discussed 
thoroughly,  is  played  down,  or  is  not 
even  broached.  The  otherwise  Informed 
physician  Is  thereby  grossly  misled."  He 
went  on  to  testify  that  In  his  own  expe- 
rience as  a  general  practitioner,  "I  do  not 
recall  the  Parke,  Davis  detail  men  ever  dis- 
cussing the  relationship  between  administra- 
tion of  the  drug  and  the  development  of 
blood  dyscraslas.  ...  Of  the  many  physicians 
I  have  talked  to  with  regard  to  these  detail- 
ing methods  not  one  has  stated  that  the 
Parke.  Davis  man  voluntarily  brought  the 
toxicity    to    the    physicians'   attention." 

A  rare  Insight  Into  the  kind  of  Indoctrina- 
tion given  detail  men  was  provided  last 
October  in  the  Sunday  Times  of  London  af- 
ter its  correspondent  Tony  Clifton  came 
across  a  pamphlet  distributed  by  Merck  & 
Co.  to  Its  representatives  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  One  instruction  was,  "Develop  eye- 
contact     habits    that  help     to    signal    sin- 


cerity .  .  .  look  your  customer  nght  in  thr 
eye.  .  .  .  Keep  the  sincerity  flag  of  good  eyi-- 
oontact  flying."  Another  guideline  wa.s, 
'When  the  doctor  invites  you  to  take  a  chair 
sit  animatedly."  In  testimony  before  the  latf 
Senator  Estea  Kefauver.  Dr.  A.  Dale  Console, 
a  former  medical  director  of  E  R.  Squibb  ,v 
Sons.  said.  "There  Is  a  simple  maxim  I 
learned  from  detail  men  ...  'If  you  can't 
convince    them,    confuse    them.'  " 

The  medical  profession  speaks  of  an  In- 
violable "right"  to  prescribe  as  it  sees  fit.  At 
the  same  time,  its  members  in  large  numbers 
allow  themselves  to  be  educated  in  the  exer- 
cise of  that  "right"  by  profit-motivated 
corporations.  These  physicians  may  have 
forgotten  an  admonition  of  their  ancient 
mentor.  Hippocrates  In  his  work  "On 
Wounds  of  the  Head."  he  cautioned  again.st 
those  who  "praise  what  seems  outlandish 
before  they  know  whether  it  Is  good,  rather 
than  the  customary,  which  they  already 
know  to  be  good:  the  bizarre  rather  than  the 
obvious." 


FIREARMS  FACTS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Sen- 
ate contemplates  further  consideration 
of  firearms  control  legislation.  Members 
will  again  find  useful  and  informative 
the  vast  data  which  is  available  on  the 
kind  and  quantity  of  firearms  in  com- 
merce and  used  in  crime. 

A  brief  but  comprehensive  document 
which  includes  most  of  the  facts  relevant 
to  the  forthcoming  debate  in  these 
chambers  was  prepared  by  the  Justice 
Department's  Criminal  Division.  Only 
recently  available,  I  should  like  to  make 
it  known  to  Senators. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  made  use  of  the 
extensive  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee To  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency  during  our  hearings  in  1965. 
1967,  and  1968  on  firearms  control  legis- 
lation. A  part  of  the  purpose  of  these 
public  hearings  is  to  provide  basic  data 
for  the  case  on  which  we  have  based  our 
call  for  strong  controls  on  the  sale  of 
firearms.  In  these  days  of  multiplicity 
of  experts  and  studies,  I  am  sure  that 
the  more  econom>'  minded  among  ils 
will  rejoice  to  see  this  efficient  use  of 
available  testimony  from  men  with  first- 
hand experience  in  law  enforcement  at 
Federal,  State,  and  municipal  levels. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  entitled  "Firearms 
Facts"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

FlB£ARMS   Facts 
(Compiled    by    Criminal     Division,     United 
States    Department    of    Justice,    July    16. 
1968) 

I.    FIREARMS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 

(o)  Facts  and  figures 

Estimates  of  firearms  in  private  hands 
range   from   50  '    to   100 '  million   firearms. 


'  President's  National  Crime  Commission 
RepKDrt.  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Societi. 
p.  239. 

=  Consumer  Products  Division.  Buslnes.'- 
.^nd  Defense  Services  Administration,  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce,  estimates 
between  75-100  million  firearms  In  private 
hands. 
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An  estimated  42.5  million  Americans  own  mestlcally  of  which  70 ^c  are  rifles  and  shot- 

lirearms^  guns.' 

,„„-.     •,        .,..         „  More  than  1 .2  million  firearms  are  imoorted 

In    1967,    4  5    million    firearms    were    pur-  ^^^^j^  year" 

chased  for  private  use  In  the  United  States.'  gO'i    of  the  Imported  firearms  are  hand- 

2   million   flrearms   are  manufactured  do-  guns.' 

(b)  Firearms  sold  in  the  United  States  for  inditrldual  use  • 


Rifles 

shotguns           .       . 

Pistols  revolvers... 

1963' 

875.  440 
503.039 
496. 139 

1964- 

1.019.000 
936,000 
500,000 

1%5- 

1.286.000 

1.190.0W) 

587,000 

1966^ 

1,376.000 

1.422,000 

846.000 

1967  J 

1.882.000 
1.515.000 
1.188.000 

Percent  ot 

increase 
1963-67 

115 
151 
139 

Total 

1.974.618 

2, 45S,  000 

3.063.000 

3,644.000 

9  4. 585. 000 

132 

I  Census  data 

Derived  trom  excise  tax  lecelpts,  Industry  data,  and  census  data. 
'  Ttie  total  quantity  ot  firearms  is  derived  from  ttie  total  wholesale  value  ol  firearms  sold  In  the  United  States  lor  personal  use 
and  the  average  wholesale  cost  ot  domestically  manufactured  guns   Had  the  lower  average  price  of  lorelgn-made  firearms  been 
icfuded  in  the  average  price  the  estimate  of  total  tuearms  would  have  been  about  10-percent  higher 


(C)   Imports 

In  recent  years.  Imports,  particularly  Im- 
ports of  pistols  and  revolvers,  have  increased 
>harply  (Consumer  Products  Division.  Busi- 
ness and  Defense  Services  Administration, 
'fnlted  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Bu- 
reau of  Census  Data,  Exports  and  Imports)  : 


Pistols  and 

Total 

rear 

revolvers 

Rifles 

Shotguns 

imports 

;958 

79.000 

198.000 

93.000 

370.  OOU 

.m 

223.000 

219.000 

120.000 

562.000 

;J64    . 

253.000 

181.000 

139.UOO 

573.000 

1965 

347.000 

245.  000 

174.000 

766,  000 

.966  - 

513.000 

291,000 

192.000 

996.000 

1967     . 

747.000 

239.000 

222.000 

1.208.000 

In  the  first  4  months  of  1968.  392.000 
iiandguns  have  been  imported  Last  year,  in 
'-he  first  4  months,  224,600  handguns  were 
imported.  If  this  year's  rate  continues  un- 
libated.  the  total  for  the  year  will  be  1.560,000 
iiandguns  imported.  This  rate  will  be  nearly 
20  times  the  rate  10  years  ago.  and  nearly 
double  last  year's  rate.  Virtually  all  handgun 
imports  are  for  private  use 

II.  SOME  prBLlC  FIGURES  IN  UNITED  STATES 
ASSASSINATED,  WOUNDED  OR  ASSAULTED  WITH 
FIREARMS 

Presidents 

.Andrew  Jackson;  assaulted.  January  30, 
1835. 

Abraham  Lincoln;  assassinated.  April  14, 
1865. 

James  A.  Garfield;  assassinated.  Julv  2, 
1881. 

William  McKlnlev:  assassinated.  Septem- 
ber 6.  1901, 

Theodore  Roosevelt:  wounded,  October  14, 
1912.' 


Shooting  Industry  magazine.  1968. 

■  Stanford  Research  Institute.  June  11. 
:.=*68.  see  p.  2. 

Consumer  Products  Division,  Business 
and  Defense  Services  Administration,  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce,  1963  Pro- 
clactlon,  Census  of  Manufactures. 

•Consumer  Products  Division.  Business 
and  Defense  Services  Administration.  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of 
Census  Data.  Exports  and  Imports. 

"  Consumer  Products  Division,  Business 
aiid  Defense  Services  Administration.  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of 
Census  Data.  Exports  and  Imports. 

"  While  campaigning  for  office. 

■  Prior  to  being  sworn-ln  as  President. 

'Statistics  compiled  by  the  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute.  June  11.  1968:  Statement 
oi  Arnold  Kotz.  Stanford  Research  Institute. 
Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  to  In- 
'■estlgate  Juvenile  Delinquency,  Judiciary 
Committee.  United  States  Senate,  90th  Con- 
gress, June  27,  1968. 


Franklin  D.  Roosevelt;  assaulted,  February 
15,  1933.' 

Harry  S  Truman:  assaulted.  November  1. 
1950. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy:  assassinated, 
November  22.  1963. 

Other  Elected  Officials 

State  Senator  Almon  Case  of  West  Tennes- 
see; assassinated.  January.  1867. 

Chief  Justice  of  the  New  Mexico  Territory. 
John  P.  Slough;  iissasslnated.  December  21. 
1867 

Congressman.  J-imes  Hinds;  assassinated. 
October  12.  1868 

Former  Senator  Samuel  C.  Pomeroy; 
wounded.  October  11,  1873. 

St.ite  Senator  Smith  of  Tennessee:  wound- 
ed. December  9.  1881. 

Former  Mayor  John  Bowman  of  St.  Louis; 
assassinated.  November  21,  1885. 

Mayor  Carter  H.  Harrison,  Sr.  of  Chicago; 
assassinated.  October  28,  1893. 

William  Goebel.  successful  Kentucky  gu- 
bernatorial candidate;  assassinated.  Januarv 
30.  1900. 

Mayor  William  J  Gaynor  of  New  York; 
wounded.  August  9,  1910. 

Senator  Charles  B  Henderson;  wounded 
March  5,  1921. 

Mayor  Anton  Cermak  of  Chicago;  assassi- 
nated. February  15,  1933. 

Illinois  State's  Attorney  Thomas  J.  Court- 
ney; assaulted.  March  24.  1935. 

Senator  Huev  Long;  assassinated.  Septem- 
ber 9.  1935. 

Mayor  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  of  Minneap- 
olis: assault>ed  February  6.  1947. 

State  Senator  Tom  Anglln  of  Oklahoma; 
wounded.  May  7.  1947. 

Senator  John  W.  Brlcker;  assaulted.  Julv 
12.  1947. 

Congressman  Alvln  M.  Bentley;  wounded. 
March  1,  1954. 

Congressman  Ben  P.  Jensen;  wounded, 
March  1,  1954. 

Congressman  Cliflord  Davis;  wounded, 
March  1,  1954. 

Congressman  George  H.  Fallon;  wounded, 
March  1,  1954. 

Congressman  Kenneth  A.  Roberts;  wound- 
ed. March  1.  1954. 

Congressman  Leslie  C.  Arends;  wounded, 
March  1.  1954. 

Governor  J.  Lindsay  Almond  of  Virginia; 
a.ssaulted.  April  11,  1959. 

Governor  John  Connally;  wounded,  Novem- 
ber 22.  1963 

Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy;  assassinated, 
Junes,  1968. 

Senator  James  O.  Eastland;  assaulted, 
July  12.  1968. 

Prominent  Civil  Rights  Incidents 

Medgar  Evers:  assassinated,  June  13,  1963. 

Andrew  Goodman;  assassinated,  June  21, 
1964 

James  Chaney;  assassinated.  June  21, 1964, 


Michael  Schwerner;  assassinated,  June  21, 
1964, 

Lemuel  Penn;  assassinated.  July.  1964. 

Mrs.  Viola  Greg  Lluzzo;  assassinated, 
March  26,  1965. 

Rev.  Jonathan  Daniels;  assassinated,  Sep- 
tember 13,  1965. 

Rev.  Martin  Luther  King;  assassinated, 
April  4,  1968. 

Others 

Lee  Harvey  Oswald:  assassinated,  Novem- 
ber 24,  1963 

Malcolm  X  (Black  Muslims):  assassinated, 
February  21,  1965. 

George  Lincoln  Rockwell  (American  Nazi 
Party);   assassinated.  August  25.  1967. 

111.   FIREARMS  CRIMES   IN   THE  UNITED  STATES 

In  1967:  '■"  7.700  people  were  victims  of 
liomlcldes  by  means  of  firearms;  55.000  peo- 
ple were  victims  of  aggravated  assaults  by 
means  of  flrearms:  71.000  armed  robberies 
were  committed  by  means  of  flrearms:  a  total 
of  134.000  homicides,  assaults  and  robberies 
were  committed  with  firearms  in  1967. 

In  1967,  11,000"  people  committed  suicide 
with  firearms  and  2.800  "  accidental  deaths 
occurred  by  firearms  misuse. 

Each  year,  nearly  20,000  people  die  by  fire- 
arms including  homicides,  suicides,  and  ac- 
cidents 

Each  day,  an  average  of  50  people  die  by 
firearms  misuse,  or  1  death  by  firearms  every 
30  minutes. 

In  the  United  States  between  1900-1966:  '» 

269.000  people  were  firearms  homicide  vic- 
tims. 

360,000  people  committed  suicide  by  fire- 
arms. 

138,000  people  were  killed  In  firearms  ac- 
cidents. 

A  total  of  767,000  people  have  been  killed 
by  firearms  misuse  between  1900-1966. 

Between  1960-1967,  411  law  enforcement 
officers  were  slain  In  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  Of  these.  394  (96rc)  were  killed  with 
firearms." 

During  the  four  year  period,  1964-1967, 
armed  robberies  with  a  gun  increased  58'v." 

During  the  four  year  period.  1964-1967,  as- 
saults with  a  gun  Increased  77T." 

One  out  of  every  20  assaults  with  a  weajxjn 
other  than  a  firearm  results  in  death.  How- 
ever, when  firearms  are  used,  one  out  of  every 
five  assaults  results  In  the  death  of  the  vie- 
tlm.i' 


10  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Uniform 
Crime  Reports.  1967  ito  be  released  to  the 
public  in  August  1968). 

"  Figures  based  on  data  supplied  by  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Statistics.  Public 
Health  Service.  United  States  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Monthly 
Vital  Statistics  Report,  Vol  17,  NO.  1.  March 
28.  1968. 

'^Figures  based  on  data  supplied  by  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Statistics,  Pub- 
lic Health  Service.  United  States  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  Monthly 
Vital  Statistics  Report.  Vol.  17,  No  1.  March 
28,  1968  and  Accident  Facts.  July  1968,  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Safety  Council. 

' '  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics. 
Public  Health  Service.  United  states  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  V'tfal 
Statistics  of  the  United  States  and  Mortality 
Statistics.  See  chart  IV. 

"  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Uniform 
Crime  Reports.   1967   (to  be  released  to  the 
public  In  Augtist  1968) . 
■  Same  as  14  above. 

'"Same  as  14  above. 

"  Statement  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
on  July  11.  1967,  Hearings  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency, 
Judiciary  Committee  United  States  Senate, 
90th  Congress,  p.  158. 
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In  all  our  wars.  600.000 
lost   their  lives:   since   1900.   i 
Americans  have  lost  their  Uv 
arms  misuse  In  the  United  St  tes 


I  merlcans  have 
arly  800.000  " 
through  flre- 


IV    DEATHS    FROM    FIREARMS    IN    TH 
1900-66' 


Year 


HomicidM   Su 


1903  . 

1901  . 

1902  . 

1903  . 

1904  . 

1905  . 

1906  . 
1907.  . 

1908  . 

1909  . 

1910  .. 
1911... 
1912  .. 
1913... 

1914  . 

1915  . 

1916  .. 

1917  .. 

1918  . 

1919  . 

1920  .. 

1921  ... 
1922 

1923  .- 

1924  . 

1925  . 
1926... 
1927... 
1928... 
1929... 
1930... 
1931.. 
1932.. 
1933... 
1934... 
1935  . 
1936... 
1937.. 
1938.. 
1939.. 
1940  , 
1941 

1942  . 

1943  . 

1944  . 
1945 
1946  . 
1947 
1948  . 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 

1953  . 

1954  . 

1955  . 
1956.. 
1957. 
1958.. 
1959. 
1%0. 
1961.. 
1962.. 
1963.. 
1964.. 
1965.. 
1966.. 


) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
-) 
■) 
•■) 
■) 

?.174 
1.743 
1,775 
2.123 
2.366 
2.213 
2,708 
3.205 
3.475 
4,247 
4.178 
5.178 
5.430 
5,422 
5.736 
5.908 
6.035 
6,004 
6,668 
6,362 
6.99S 
7.335 
7,252 
7.863 
7.702 
6.506 
6.016 
5,701 


055 

799 

655 

525 

204 

444 

449 

4.029 

4.966 

4.922 

4.894 

4.235 

4,179 

3.898 

4,244 

4.013 

4.115 

3.807 

4,039 

4,010 

4.230 

4,457 

4.627 

4.753 

4.954 

5.126 

5.474 

6.158 

6.855 


ToUI. 


269,436 


Homicides. 
SuiCides.  . 
Accidents.. 


Fiteatms  deaths,  1900  to  1966. 


1  For  the  years  prior  to  1933,  this  chi 
lor  the  registration  States  ot  the  respec 
entiie  United  States  was  not  available  ' 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
are  Massachusetts.  New  Jersey.  Connf 
New  York  Rhode  Island,  Vermont. 
Indiana  Other  States  were  included  lat 

Note:  The  chart  does  not  reflect  Ih 
fore  the  actual  number  of  deaths  Iror 
States  since  1900  is  substantially  gr 
the  chart 

>  Data  not  available  for  homicides. 
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UNITED  STATES. 


Ides       Accidents 


V.    STATE  OUN  LAWS  COMPARED  •' 

(a)  Murder  rates 
60";  of  all  murders  In  the  United  States 
are  by  flrearms.-''  with  a  national  average  of 
5.6  murders  per  100000  popul.itlon  -  Slates 
with  strong  firearms  laws  tend  to  have  fewer 
murders  with  guns  than  States  with  weak 
firearms  laws  and  tend  to  have  lower  overall 
murder  rates 


449 

439 
449 

520 
585 

741 
1.230 
1,522 
1,931 
'  017 
2,173 
2.559 
2.462 

609 
2,950 
3.266 
3,066 
3,057 
3,372 
3,204 
3,078 
4,015 
3.831 
3,825 
4.197 
4,209 
4.469 
4,864 
5,366 
5. 565 
6.735 
7,409 
7.940 
7.798 
7,296 
6.830 
6.771 
7.073 
7.357 
6.944 
7.073 
6.385 
6,117 
5.C76 
4.808 
5.321 
6.276 
6.691 
6,660 
7.215 
7.377 
6,873 


013 

293 

539 

763 

817 

841 

8.871 

8.788 

9.017 

9,037 

9,487 

9.595 

9,806 

9,898 

10.407 


160,217 


ANALYSIS  OF  II4UR0ER  RATES,  PERCENTAGES  OF  MURDER 
BY  GUN.  AND  POPULATION  DENSITY,  UNITED  STATES. 
BY  GEOGRAPHIC  REGIONS  "—Continued 


Murder 
r*t« 


Percent 
by  gun 


Population 
density 


West  South  central: 


Arkansas.. 
Louisiana  . 
Oklahoma. 
Tenas 


7.1  (13) 
9.9  (7) 
5. 5  (20) 
9.1    (9) 


65  0 
61.6 
61.9 
68  7 


(19) 

(26) 

(24) 

(9) 


543 

558 

623 

653 

730 

524 

800 

707 

808 

794 

%7 
1.  147 
1.165 
1.399 
1,370 
1.297 
1.474 
1.607 
2,030 
2.284 
2,168 
2,245 
2.457 
2,520 
2.497 
2.482 
?.497 
2.647 
2,777 
2.962 
3,068 
2.989 
2.877 
3,026 
3,023 
2.854 
2.882 
2,629 
2,696 
2.582 
2.390 
2.414 
2.741 
2.318 
2.412 
2,454 
2,816 
2.386 
2.270 
2,326 
2.174 
2.247 
2,210 
2.277 
2.281 
2.120 
2.202 
2.369 
2,172 
2,258 
2.334 

2,204 

2.092 

2,263 

2,275 

2,344 

2,558 


138,265 


Percent  ol 

murders  by 

fiieaims 


OverafI  murder 
rate  per 
100,000 


5.  WEST 


Strong  gun-law  States: 

Pennsylvania 

New  Jersey 

New  York  .    

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Weak  gun-law  States: 

Aruona 

Nevada 

Texas 

Mississippi 

Louisiana  


269.436 

360.217 
138.265 


767, 918 


1%7  statistics  There- 
irearms  in  the  United 
ter   than   reflected   m 


19  )-1909. 


^Principal  Wars  in  IV 
States  Has  Participated,  Di 
cal  Services,  Office  of  the 
fense,  Nov.  7,  1957;  Depar 
Press  Release.  No.  644-68,  J 

'» See  chart  IV. 


43.2 
3a.  6 
31.1 
3S.S 
24.0 

66.4 

6&9 
66.7 
70.9 
62.0 


3.2 
3.5 
4.8 
2.4 

1.4 

6.1 
10.6 
9.1 
9.7 
9.9 


Mountain: 

Arizona  6. 1  (18) 

Colorado    4.0  (28) 

Idaho 3.0  (33) 

Montana 28  (35) 

Nevada     10.6    (5) 

New  Mexico 6.1  (19) 

Utah '"<*•) 

Wyoming 4.9  (22) 

Pacific : 
Alaska 12? 

California 
Hawaii  . 
Oregon 


66.4  (15) 
58  7  (32) 
60.0  (30) 
72.0  (5) 
66.9  (II) 

63.7  (22) 
72.3    (4) 

54.8  (37) 


34.0  (34) 
72.2  (23) 
64  0  (26) 
36,5  (33) 


11.5  (41) 

16.9  (40) 

8.  1  (4b) 

4.6  (47) 

2.6  (49) 

7.8  (46) 

10.8  (42) 

3.4  (48) 


4.6  (25 
2.9(34. 
2  7  (36) 


__  Washington 2.5(37) 


The  following  table  Is  a  geographic  break- 
down of  murder  rates,  percentages  of  murder 
by  gun.  and  the  population  density  of  the 
United  states.  The  murder  rates  per  one  hun- 
dred thousand  population  are  based  on 
figures  in  the  1966  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
port and  the  figures  on  percentages  of  murder 
by  gun  are  culled  from  an  FBI  survey  cover- 
ing the  period  1962-1965.  The  density  of  pop- 
ulaUon  for  each  of  the  states  Is  based  on  the 
I960  census.  The  figures  In  parentheses  fol- 
lowing each  state's  statistic  are  the  rank 
order  i  high  to  low )  for  each  category : 

ANALYSIS  OF  MURDER  RATES.  PERCENTAGES  OF  MURDER 
8Y  GUN,  AND  POPULATION  DENSITY.  UNITED  STATES, 
BY  GEOGRAPHIC  REGIONS' 


Murder 
rate 


Percent 
by  gun 


Population 
density 


1,  NORTHEASTERN 
STATES 


Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts... 
New  Hampshire. 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 


1.  MIDDLE  ATLANTIC 
STATES 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania - 


NORTH  CENTRAL 
STATES 


t  includes  deaths  only 
ve  years.  Data  lor  the 
itil  1933.  For  1900.  10 
icluded.  The  10  States 
icut.  New  Hampshire, 
^aine,    Michigan,    and 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Kansas.   

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska  

Horlh  Dakota.. 
South  Dakota.. 

4.  SOUTH 


2.0  (42) 
2. 2  (39) 
2.4  (38) 
1.9  (43) 

1. 4  (50) 

1. 5  (49) 


3.5  (31) 
4.8  (23) 
3.2  (32) 


6.9  (16) 
4.  0  (29) 
4.  7  (24) 
4.  5  (26) 
1,9  (44) 
1.6  (47) 
3.  5  (30) 
2.2  (40) 
5.*  (21) 
1.8  (45) 
1.  8  (46) 
1.  5  (48) 


48.3  (43)  517. 

52.3  (40)  31, 

35.5  (47)  654 

66.7  (13)  67, 

24.  0  (49)  812, 

100.0    (1)  42 


(4) 
(36) 

(3) 
(25) 

(1) 
(32) 


38. 6  (46)  806.  7  (2) 
31.8  (48)  350.1  (5) 
43.2  (45)  251.5    (7) 


54. 8  (38) 

61.6  (27) 
45.  9  (44) 
60.  3  (29) 

55.9  (35) 
61.9  (25) 

64.2  (20) 

56.7  (34) 
65.  5  (JB) 

70.3  (8) 

17.4  (50) 
66.7  (12) 


180. 
128. 
137. 
236. 

72. 

49. 

26. 

42. 

62. 

18. 
9. 
8. 


(10) 

(12) 

(11) 

(8) 

(22) 

(28) 

(37) 

(31) 

(27) 

(38) 

1  (43) 

9  (44) 


71.4  (6)  4  (50) 
50.1  (41)  100.4  (13) 
52.9  (39)    98  6  (15) 

62.5  (23)  18.4  (39) 
54.9  (36)    42.8  (30) 

^HeaiinBTTetore  the  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquencv  Judiciary  Committee,  US  Senate.  90th  Cong, 
p.  731. 

(b)    Effect  of  comparatively  strong  gun 

control  lauis 
New  Jersey:-'  In  New  Jersey,  which  has  a 
strict  gun  control  law.  from  August  2,  1966 
(effective  date  of  a  strong  New  Jersey  lawi 
to  May  31,  1968  la  22-month  period  i.  State 
and  local  police  approved  94.221  rifle  and 
shotgun  identification  cards  and  pistol  per- 
mits. On  the  other  hand,  criminal  records 
were  determined  in  approximately  Tc  of  all 
appUcatlons,  and  1.659  applications  were 
denied.  Approximately  75';  of  State  Police 
denials  were  for  criminal  records,  including 
such  offenses  as  first  degree  murder,  rape, 
burglary,  breaking  and  entering,  lewdness, 
and  sex  crimes  of  various  types. 

CaHfornia: '-'  In  a  single  year,  police  checks 
of  purchases  from  dealers  thwarted  more 
than  800  illegal  pvu-chases.  Of  the  806  Ineli- 
gible purchasers,  697  were  ex-convlcts,  74 
were  narcotics  addicts.  27  were  aliens  and  8 
were  minors, 

(c)  Mail  order  problem 
Chicago:  In  1965,  of  4.069  Chicago  mail 
order  gun  purchases  from  Just  three  dealer.- 
in  California,  948  had  prior  criminal  records 
which  would  have  precluded  purchase  In  that 
city;  thus,  one-quarter  of  the  mall  order 
piu-chasers  had  criminal  records.-^ 

New  Jersey:  Survey  of  mail  order  gun  re- 
cipients In  New  Jersey  showed  that  40' ^  wen 
persons  without  permits  (which  New  Jerse\ 
law  requires) .  In  44' h  of  those  cases,  the  per- 
son had  a  prior  criminal  record.-' 

District  of  Columbia:  25'ro  of  the  mail 
order  gun  recipients  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia had  criminal  records.-'' 


Source-  National  Center  lor  Health  j|atislics.  Public  Health 
Service  U  S.  Department  of  Health,  Bucation,  and  Welfare, 
Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States  3nd|flortality  Statistics. 

Ic7i    the    United 
tor  of  Statlstl- 
icretary  of  De- 
tent of  Defense 
y  11,  1968. 


South  Atlantic: 

Delaware 8.2(11) 

Florida 10.3    (6) 

Georgia 11-3    (3) 

Maryland 7.0  (15) 

North  Carolina 8,7  (10) 

South  Carolina 11.6    (2) 

Virginia 6.5  (17) 

WestVirginia 4.2  (27) 

East  South  central: 

Alabama  109    (4) 

Kentucky 7.0(14) 

Mississippi 9.7    (8) 

Tennessee 7,8(12) 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


58.0  (33)  225.6  (9) 
66.0  (17)  91.3  (17) 
66.6  (14)  67.7  (24) 
48.6  (42)  314.0  (6) 
68.5  (10)  92.9  (16) 
73.3  (2)  78.7  (19) 
60.9  (28)  99.6  (14) 
63.9  (21)    77.3  (20) 


59.6  (31)  64.0  (26) 

73.0    (3)  76.2  (21) 

70. 9    (7)  46.  1  (29) 

66.4  (16)  85.4  (If) 


*J  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Law  Kn- 
forcement  Bulletin.  October  1966,  p.  22. 
='  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Reports   1966,   p.  6, 
■'-  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Reports   1966,  p,  4. 


-'Statement  of  New  Jersey  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Arthur  J.  Sills  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  United 
States  Senate.  90th  Congress,  June  26,  1968. 

-•  Statement  of  California  Attorney  Genenu 
Thomas  C.  Lynch  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Juvenile  Delinquency.  United 
States  Senate.  90th  Congress,  June  28,  1968. 

■■■Statement  of  Carl  K.  Miller,  Chicago 
Police  Department.  Chicago.  Illinois,  o;. 
June  2,  1965,  Hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency. 
Judiciary  Committee.  United  States  Senate 
89th  Congress,  p  278. 

-« Statement  of  Arthur  J.  Sills.  Attorney 
General,  New  Jersey,  on  June  3.  1965,  Hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  to  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  Judiciary  Committee 
United  States  Senate.  89th  Congress,  p    405 

■■Statement  of  John  B.  Layton.  Chief  il 
Police,  Washington.  D.C.  on  June  2,  1965. 
before  the  Subcommittee  to  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency.  Judiciary  Committee. 
United  States  Senate.  89th  Congress,  p.  290. 
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Indiana:  10' I  of  the  mall  order  gun  pur- 
chasers had  criminal  records. -- 

Connecticut:  13' :  of  the  mall  order  gun 
purchasers  had  criminal  records.^ 

id)  Gun  sales  to  nonresidents 

Massachusetts:  During  a  10-year  period, 
Massachusetts  State  Police  traced  S7';,-  of 
^.506  guns  used  in  crimes  in  that  state  to 
purchases  outside  Massachusetts.' 

Detroit:  90  out  of  every  100  guns  confis- 
cated from  lawbreakers  were  not  registered 
in  Michigan  (which  requires  registration): 
a  majontv  of  these  unregistered  guns  were 
obtained  in  a  nearby  city  In  a  neighboring 
tate   with   non-existent   gun  controls.  ' 

VI.    RIFLES     AND    SHOTGUNS 

(O)   Crimes  committed  with  rifles  and  shot- 
guns 
1967 — 1850  nile   and   shotgun   homicides  "- 
1966 — 7750   rine   and   shotgun   homicides-'^' 
1965 — 1690  r'.rte   and   shotgun   homicides  " 
UI-FIKIARMS  DtATHS  IN  fORtIGN  COUNTRIES  WITH  STRICT  FIREARMS  CONTROLS  ARE  SIGNIFICANTLV  LOWER  THAN 

IN  THt  UNITtD  STATtS  ' 


1964— J525  rifle  and  shotgun  homicides  -■ 
Nearly  30 'i  of  all  homicides  by  firearms 

are  committed  with  rifles  and  shotguns  ^ 
(b)    Seizures 
During   1960-1965.  the  police  in  40  cities 

reported  taking  more  than  50,000  rifles  and 

shotguns   from    persons   po.ssesslng   or   using 

them  unlawf uUy.-' 

Rifles  and  shotguns  seized  from  Juve- 
niles     

Rifles   and   shotguns  seized   In  mur- 
ders     

Rifles   and    shotguns   seized    In    rob- 
beries     

Rifles  and  shotguns  seized  in  assaults 

Rifles  and  shotguns  seized  in  Illegal 
activities    

Rifles  and  shotguns  seized  in  illegal 

weapon  charges   4.478 

Total    - 50.745 


The  cross  section  of  white  gun  owners  was 
asked:  'Do  you  favor  or  oppose  federal  laws 
which  would  control  the  sale  of  guns,  such  as 
making  all  persons  register  all  gun  purchases 
no  matter  where  they  buy  them?" 

|ln  percent) 


using 

Favor 

Opposed 

Not  suie 

805 

All  white  gun  owners 

By  region: 

tast                 

66 

28 

6 

1.  210 

70 

21 
25 
27 
40 

9 

Midwest             

70 

5 

2,908 
4,  179 

South 

West 

62 
56 

11 

4 

37.  165 


The  Gallup  Poll,  September  1966:  The 
mood  of  the  public  for  nearly  three  decades 
has  been  to  impose  controls  on  the  sale  and 
possession  of  weapons. 

The  survey  questions  and  findings: 
"Would  you  favor  or  oppose  a  law  which 
would   require  a   person   to  obtain  a  police 
I)ermlt  before  he  vr  she  could  buy  a  gun?" 


Country 


INumber  and  late  per  100^000j)opulation| 

Homicide  Suicide  Accident 

Numbed    Rale       Number        Rate       Number 


Rate 


inited  States(1966) 

Australia  (1%5) 

Belgium  (1965) 

Canada(1966).  

Denmark  (1965) 

Ingland  and  Wales  (1966) 

France  (1966) ■^^-■ 

German  Federal  Republic  (1965). 

llaly(1964) 

Jjpan(1965) 

Netherlands  (1965) 

Sweden  (1966). 


6,8S5 

3.5 

10,407 

57 

.5 

331 

20 

.2 

82 

98 

.5 

609 

6 

.1 

48 

27 

.1 

173 

132 

.3 

879 

78 

.1 

484 

243 

.5 

370 

16 

.0 

68 

5 

.0 

U 

14 

.2 

192 

5,3 

2.558 

2  9 

94 

9 

11 

3  1 

197 

1  n 

4 

.4 

53 

1  8 

252 

9 

89 

7 

175 

.1 

78 

.1 

4 

2.5 

20 

Population 

3 

195.936.000 

R 

11.360.000 

1 

9. 464. 000 

n 

19.604.000 

1 

4.758.000 

1 

•jV  595, 000 

5 

48.  ?22. 000 

? 

59. 041 . UOO 

3 

51.576.000 

1 

97.960.000 

0 

12.292.000 

3 

7.734.000 

iJvenile  Delinquency.  Judiciary  Committee,  U.S.  Senate,  lune  27.  1958. 


Vni.    PUBLIC    OPINION    POLLS 

Harris  Survey,  June  1968:  81^1  of  the 
.imerican  people  favor  registration  of  all  flre- 

rms. 

Harris  Survey,  April  1968:  By  71  to  23  per 
cent,  the  American  people  favor  the  passage 
of  Federal  laws  that  would  place  tight  con- 
trols over  the  sale  of  guns  in  this  country. 

A  cross-section  of  1634  homes  was  asked 
this  question  on  gun  control  legislation: 

•Do  you  favor  or  oppose  Federal  laws  which 
would  control  the  sales  of  guns,  such  as 
making  all  persons  register  all  gun  purchases 
no  matter  where  they  buy  them?" 


I  In  percent! 
Fivor 


Oppose      Not  sure 


Nationwide 

[asi    

Midwest 

South 

West   .   

Own  gun- 

Don't  own  gun. 

Whites 

Negroes 


71 
70 
69 
71 
77 
65 
79 
71 
69 


23 
20 
27 
22 
22 
31 
13 
23 
23 


6 

10 
4 
7 
1 
4 
8 
6 
8 


-'Letter  from  George  A.  Everett.  Superin- 
tendent. Indiana  State  Police.  Letter  dated 
April  22.  1964,  Hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency, 
Judiciary  Committee,  United  States  Senate, 
89th  Congress,  p.  3712. 

■■'Letter  from  Leslie  W.  Williams.  Depart- 
ment of  State  Police,  Connecticut.  Dated 
April  13,  1964  to  the  Subcommittee  to  In- 
vestigate Juvenile  Delinquency,  Judiciary 
Committee,  United  States  Senate,  89th  Con- 
gress, p.  3701. 

'Statement  by  Richard  R.  Caples,  Com- 
missioner, Department  of  Public  Safety,  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts,  Exhibits  84,  85.  on  June 
Vi,  1965.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
'o  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency,  Judici- 
arv  Committee.  United  States  Senate,  89th 
I'jngress  p.  346-347, 

■•■  Statement  by  William  L.  Cahalan,  Prose- 
Lutlng  Attorney,  Wayne  County.  Michigan, 
On  July  18,  1967.  Hearings  before  the  Sub- 
conunlttee  to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency, Judiciary  Committee,  United  States 
.Senate,  90th  Congress,  p.  369. 

-Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Uniform 
Crime  Reports.  1967  (to  be  released  to  the 
public  in  August  1968). 

-*  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Uniform 
Crime  Reports.  1966,  page  7. 

'  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Uniform 
Crime  Reports,  1965,  page  6. 


The  patterns  of  gun  ownership  shows  wide 
variation    by   region,   size   of   place,   and    by 

race: 

"Do  you  or  does  anyone  In  your  house  own 

a  gun?" 

|ln  percenti 


Own  gun 


Nationwide 

Last...  - - 

Midwest --- 

South 

West - 

Cities - 

Suburbs 

Towns 

Rural 

All  whites 

Whites  under  $15,000  income- 
All  Negroes 

Negroes  under  $15,000  income. 


un 

Don't 

own  gun 

51 

49 

34 

66 

55 

45 

64 

36 

53 

47 

?7 

73 

47 

53 

58 

42 

78 

22 

55 

45 

47 

53 

3? 

68 

36 

64 

T7ie  Harris  Survey.  September  1967:  By  a 
decisive  66-to-28<ro  margin,  white  gun  owners 
favor  passage  of  a  law  In  Congress  which 
would  require  that  all  persons  "register  all 
gun  purchases  no  matter  where  they  buy 
them." 


"  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Uniform 
Crime  Reports,  page  6,  7, 

■*  Featral  Bureau  of  Investigation  Uniform 
Crime  Reports,  page  6. 

"^  Survey  conducted  by  the  Staff  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency. Judiciary  Committee,  United  States 
Senate,  dated  March  15.  1966.  entitled  "Re- 
sume of  Subcommittee  Questionnaire  on  Rifle 
and  Shotgun  Misuse  in  Cities  of  100,000  or 
More." 


|ln  ijercenti 


Yes  .. 
No       . .     . 
No  opinion 


All  persons  Gun  owners 

68  56 

29  41 

3  3 


SENATOR  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  SPEAK- 
ER AT  BACCALAUREATE  SERVICE 
AT  SPANISHBURG  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
SPANISHBURG.  W.   VA. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, on  June  9.  1968.  I  was  privileged 
to  deliver  the  baccalaureate  address  at 
Spanishburg  High  School  in  Spanish - 
burg,  W.  Va.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  address  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Baccalaureate   Address   by    Hon.    Robert    C. 

Byrd.  of  West  Virginia.  Spanishevrc  High 

.School.  Spanishburg,  W.  Va.,  Jvm:  9.  1968 

Almost  three   hundred   years   ago.   a   very 

perceptive  English  essayist  and  poet.  Joseph 

Addison,  made  a  very  penetrating  siatemenl 

about  success  in  life.  He  said: 

"The  degree  of  success  which  a  man  at- 
tains in  life  is  determined  by  two  things — 
character  and  knowledge.  What  we  arc  plus 
what  we  know  equals  destiny," 

This  statement  is  significant  to  me,  and 
I  believe  It  should  be  significant  to  you, 
for  several  reasons.  Addison  was  not  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel  or  a  religious  teacher, 
but  he  put  his  finger  on  an  eternal  truth 
that  is  as  real  for  us  in  this  day  as  it  was 
for  him  in  his  day. 

The  two  most  important  things  that  will 
determine  how  successful  your  lives  will  be 
are  character  and  knowledge,  and  of  the  two. 
character  comes  first. 

We  commonly  say  in  America  that  three 
institutions— llie  home,  the  church  and  the 
school— have  the  greatest  responsibility  for 
molding  the  lives  of  the  young  people  of  each 
succeeding  generation,  and  that,  of  course, 
is  true.  All  three  of  these  Institutions  have 
a  part  in  forming  character  and  imparting 
knowledge.  But  two — the  home  and  the 
church — are  primarily  concerned  with  char- 
acter, while  only  one.  the  school,  is  primarily 
concerned  with  knowledge. 

America  and  the  World  have  seen  great  ad- 
vances in  education  in  recent  years.  More 
people  have  more  formal  education  than  at 
any  previous  time  in  history.  But  that  is  only 
half  of  the  requirement  for  success  in  life. 
Do  they  also  have  strong  character,  char- 
acter equal  to  the  best  In  past  generations? 
I  think  that  is  a  question  for  tis  to  ponder 
at   this  Baccalaureate   service.   I   think   it   Is 
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appropriate  for  us  to  ask  ours<  Ives  the  ques- 
tion, what  constitutes  character?  What  Is 
this  thing  that  Is  so  basic  t(i  a  successful 
life''  ^     , 

While  repuUtlon  Is  what  p^Dple  think  we 
are  character  Is  what  we  are— Ifhat  we  think, 
what  we  say,  what  we  do.  AH  i  like  educa- 
tion and  the  acquiring  of  W  lowledge.  the 
building  of  character  Is  a  slo^^  and  contin- 
uous process.  i 

All  of  you.  I  am  sure,  are  fai  lllar  with  the 
parable  of  the  talents  that  Is  U  Id  In  the  25th 
Chapter  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mat- 
thew. To  one  servant  was  glve^k  five  talents; 
to  another  two:  and  to  anUher  one;  to 
every  man  according  to  his  ^tveral  ability. 
All  men  are  not  equal  in  ab|  ity.  we  know; 
but  the  vital  point  the  parattie  makes,  and 
the  point  we  must  never  losf  sight  of.  Is 
that  each  of  us  should  perfocn  to  the  best 
of  his  abilities. 

The  man  who  was  given  tie  five  talents 
went  out  and  gained  five  morel  the  man  who 
was  given  two  talents  gained  wo  more;  but 
the  man  who  had  received  t  le  one  Ulent 
••digi?ed  In  the  earth  and  id  his  lord's 
money." 

When  the  day  of  reckoning  (  une.  the  mas- 
ter said  to  each  of  the  two  wh(  had  put  their 
t.ilents  to  use  and  increasec  their  worth. 
■Well.  done,  good  and  faithful  servant:  thou 
hast  been  faithful  over  a  fevi|  things.  I  will 
make  thee  ruler  over  many  th  ngs  .  .  ." 

But  to  the  servant  who  had'  juried  his  tal- 
ent who  had  hidden  It  becausi  he  was  afraid 
to  make  use  of  it.  the  Lor(  said.  "Thou 
wicked  and  slothful  servant."  Bnd  forthwith 
took  his  one  Ulent  away  <  om  him  and 
gave  It  to  the  man  who  had  I  »e  ten  talents, 
with  these  words:  , 

•Por  unto  every  one  that  hath  shall  be 
given,  and  he  shall  have  al  undance:  but 
from  him  that  hath  not  shall  le  taken  away 
even  that  which  he  hath." 

There  Is  a  fundamental  lessi  n  in  that  par- 
able—told  by  Jesus  Christ  to  his  Disciples— 
a  lesson  that  every  human  beHpg  should  take 
to  heart,  especially  those  In  t|>is  affluent  age 
who  have  had  so  much  given  ithem. 

My  young  friends,  you  and  J  and  all  of  us 
are  stewards,  charged  with  t|e  responsibil- 
ity of  taking  care  of.  and  dfveloplng.  that 
which  has  been  given  us.  A  stiward.  the  dic- 
tionary says.  Is  one  who  hai  the  manage- 
ment, supervision,  or  custod*  of  something 
of  importance  that  has  been  given  him  to 
look  after. 

All  of  us.  If  we  are  honest 
must   admit   that   we   have 
most  Important  things  that 
sess — life,    mental    ability,    h 
homes,   citizenship   In  a   grei 
opportunity   to  achieve.   Pew 
of   these   things   through   oucj  own   efforts— 
they  were  handed  to  us 

God  gave  us  life,  and  he 
us  through  His  Holy  Scrlptu 
best  use  that  we  can  of  that 
bestowed  upon  us  and  of  t 
we  have  been  endowed.  We  H|ive  been  com- 
manded to  be  good  stewards 

I  am  convinced  that  all  oo  few  people 
develop  their  full  capabilltl^  |.  All  of  us,  I 
am  sure,  can  do  more  than  w|  |  think  we  can 
do— and  we  can  always  impr)|ve  upon  what 
we  have  done  In  the  past. 

But.  however  successful  m  Individual 
might  become,  he  would  have  x>  be  strangely 
lacking  In  humility  and  a  '  jroper  under- 
standing of  man's  extraord)  lary  relation- 
ship to  God  to  look  upon  hlsi>wn  success  as 
entirely  a  matter  of  his  ow  i  creation.  No 
person  could  be  anything  witl  >ut  that  which 
God  gave  him. 

Our  goal  should  be  to  impi  ive  upon  what 
we  have.  We  can  cultivate  i  ur  minds  and 
develop  our  intellects.  We  cmi  exercise  our 
bodies  and  strengthen  our 
We  can  expand  the  limits 
horizons  and  awareness.  An 
token,  of  course,  we  are  als 
allow   our  minds   and   bodl 
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our  spiritual 
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cised, our  spirits  to  shrivel,  and  our  talents 
to  be  burled  and  wasted  Regrettably,  too 
many  peop'.e  follow  this  coiu-se. 

An  admonition  that  all  of  us  can  take  to 
heart,  I  think,  comes  to  us  from  the  9th 
Chapter  of   the   Book   of  Eccleslastes: 

"Whatsoever  thy  hand  flndeth  to  do,  Do 
It  with  thy  might." 

What  a  gre.it  society  we  could  really  build 
In  America  If  every  citizen  would  suddenly 
decide  that  he  would  do  all  that  he  could, 
that  he  would  utilize  all  of  his  capabilities  to 
help  build  a  better  counuy.  What  a  powerful 
force  would  be  let  loose  in  this  land  if  every 
person  would  do  with  all  his  might  whatso- 
ever task  his  "hand  flndeth  to  do." 

That  is  the  spirit  in  which  I  would  urge 
you  to  build  your  character — as  you  have 
furthered  your  knowledge — for  there  have 
never  been  so  many  problems  that  need  solv- 
ing and  tasks  that  need  doing  as  there  are  in 
our  country  today. 

I  need  cite  but  one  of  the  critical  problems 
that  confronts  us — the  alarming  and  dismay- 
ing growth  of  crime  and  violence  and  the 
defiance  of  authority  that  leaves  neither  the 
lowliest  person  nor  the  most  prominent  lead- 
er Immune  to  the  guiunans  bullet 

We  need  look  no  further  than  the  shocking 
decline  In  America's  public  morality  to  see 
the  urgent  need  for  a  re-emphasis  upon  the 
importance  of  character  and  discipline  in  our 
national  life.  'Voung  men  and  women  with 
real  strength  of  character  are  desperately 
needed. 

Our  homes  need  to  Inculcate  In  our  chil- 
dren a  new  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  human 
life  and  a  renewed  devotion  to  the  teachings 
of   the   Scriptures  and   to   the  laws   of   the 

state. 

Our  churches  need  to  re-emphaslze  the  re- 
ligious principles  drawn  from  the  Scriptures 
and  to  revitalize  their  Influence  In  spiritual 
terms  in  the  lives  of  our  young  people. 

Our  schools  need  to  stimulate  a  thirst  for 
learning.  The  emphasis  on  searching  for 
knowledge  through  real  scholarship  has  be- 
come sidetracked  and  should  be  restored. 

And  our  government  needs  to  reassert  Its 
basic  and  rightful  authority  and  duty  to 
maintain  law  and  order  in  our  society. 

We  have  violence  and  crime  and  defiance 
of  authority  In  America  because  our  govern- 
ment and  our  people,  our  churches,  our 
schools  and  our  homee.  tolerate — and  all  too 
often  encourage — violence  and  crime  and  de- 
fiance of  authority.  When  we  decide  as  a 
people  that  this  malaise  must  and  will  be 
rooted  out  of  our  national  life.  It  will  be 
brought  to  an  end.  and  not  before. 

So  much  lies  before  you  and  your  genera- 
tion. There  is  so  much  that  you  can  accom- 
plish—if  you  will  but  acquire  the  knowledge 
and  develop  the  character  to  do  it. 

The  fact  that  you  are  graduating  from  this 
school  indicates  that  you  have  acquired  at 
least  a  part  of  the  knowledge  that  will  be 
required.    You    will    need    more. 

As  for  your  character,  each  of  you  will 
have  to  look  into  his  own  heart  to  see  what 
is  there  I  would  bid  you  only  to  remember 
what  a  very  wise  statesman  and  writer,  John 
Viscount  Morley  said: 

"No  man  can  climb  out  beyond  the  lim- 
itations of  his  own  character." 

In  determining  your  course  In  life,  then. 
I  would  urge  you  to  orient  your  lives  spir- 
itually. Our  Nation  can  be  kept  on  the  right 
course  only  by  those  who  hold  fast  to  high 
moral  and  spiritual  precepts. 

Emerson  said: 

"The  true  te»t  of  civilization  Is  not  the 
census  nor  the  size  of  cities  nor  the  crops: 
no,  but  the  kind  of  man  the  country  turns 
out." 

And  If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the 
country  needed  to  turn  out  the  kind  of  man 
to  whom  Emerson  was  referring,  that  time 
Is  now. 

What  kind  of  man  Is  this?  It  Is  not  the 
long-haired  hippy,  not  the  campus  revolu- 
tionary,  not   the  lazy  and   the  profane  and 


the  rebellious.  No.  It  Is  the  man  who  U  not 
afraid  to  work  and  sweat  and  put  In  a  little 
overtime;  It  Is  the  man  who  h;is  the  courage 
of  his  own  convictions  and  who  Is  not  afraid 
to  stand  alone;  it  Is  the  man  who  believes  in 
God  and  in  himself,  who  loves  his  counU\ 
and  wants  to  preserve  its  greatness:  it  is  the 
man  with  character,  the  man  who  seeks 
wisdom  and  understanding.  And  when  I 
speak  of  man,  I  am  using  the  generic  term 
and  I  Include  the  women  of  our  times. 

I  close  by  urging  >x)u  to  press  on  in  the 
quest  for  knowledge  and  the  development  o: 
character  and  by  wishing  for  each  of  you  ncir 
only  success  and  happiness  for  yourself,  but 
also  God's  blessings  as  you  serve  Him  and  .i- 
you  serve  our  country. 

The  foimdatlon  of  a  people  Is  the  virtue  oi 
Its  citizens.  They  are  alike  sovereigns  and 
subjects.  As  the  foundation  Is  undermined 
the  structure  Is  weakened.  When  It  Is  de- 
stroyed, the  fabric  must  fall.  ThU  Is  the 
voice  of  universal  history. 
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LABOR  RELATIONS  IN  THE  RUBBER 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  our  history  the  relations  be- 
tween labor  and  management  have  oc- 
casionally been  turbulent  and  have  fre- 
quently been  characterized  by  discord. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  observe  that 
while  room  for  improvement  still  exists 
in  the  area  of  enlightened  relations  be- 
tween these  two  vital  groups,  consider- 
able progress  has  been  made.  This  wa.s 
dramatically  illustrated  recently  by  an 
exchange  of  letters  between  Mr.  George 
Vila,  president  of  Unlroyal  Rubber  Co. 
and  chairman  of  the  rubber  industry  foi 
the  U.S.  Industrial  Payroll  Savings  Com- 
mittee and  Mr.  Peter  Bommarito.  inter- 
national president  of  the  United  Rubber 
Workers. 

U.S.  .savings  bonds  served  as  an  effec- 
tive catalytic  agent  between  labor  and 
management  to  promote  a  project  that 
benefited  the  employees,  management, 
labor  and  above  all— -their  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  exchange  of  letters  and  the 
subsequent  resolution  that  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  RMA.  Rubber 
Manufacturers  Association,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

UniRoyal.  Inc.. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  April  15. 1968. 
Mr.  Peter  Bommarito. 

International      President,      United      Rubber 
Workers  of  America,  Akron.  Ohio. 

Dear  Mr.  Bommarito:  Thank  you  verv 
much  for  your  letter  In  support  of  the  1968 
Payroll  Savings  Campaign.  Your  message  ol 
congratulations  and  good  wishes  Is  sincerely 
appreciated. 

We  share  the  same  concerns  regarding  the 
present  problems  of  our  national  government 
and  the  contribution  which  savings  bonds 
can  make  to  their  solution.  The  war  in  Viet- 
nam, the  Pederal  deficit  and  the  adverse  bal- 
ance of  payments  combine  to  produce  a  criti- 
cal situation  for  our  government.  Hence,  our 
1968  Payroll  Savings  Campaign  Is  of  unusual 
importance  to  our  national  well-being.  Every 
U  S  Savings  Bond  purchased  helps  contro 
inflation,  reduces  the  strain  on  our  capital 
markets  due  to  Pederal  expenditures  and 
adds  to  the  personal  security  of  the  pur- 
chftscr. 

Your  cooperation  and  the  direct  efforts  of 
local  United  Rubber  Worker  leaders  are  of 
major  importance  to  the  success  in  the  Sav- 


ings Bonds  Campaign  throughout  the  rubber 
industry. 

Also.  I  would  like  to  add  my  appreciation  to 
members  of  your  union  for  their  cooperation 
and  participation  in  backing  previous  Sav- 
ings Bonds  payroll  drives  I  feel  confident 
that  through  our  combined  efforts  we  shall 
have  a  successful  campaign  this  year  and 
make  a  valuable  contribution  in  serving  the 
best  interests  of  our  country. 
Sincerely, 

George  R.  Vila. 

United  Rubber.  Cork,  Linoleum  & 
Plastic  Workers  of  America. 

Akron,  Ohio.  April  3.  1968. 
Mr  George  R.  Vila. 

Chairman  of  the  Board  and  President,  Uni- 
Royal. Inc..  New  York.  NY. 
Dear  Mr.  Vila:  Please  accept  my  congratu- 
lations  on   your   appointment   by    President 
Johnson  to  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Rubber 
Industry  Committee  for  the  1968  Payroll  Sav- 
ings Campaign  through  U.S.  Savings  Bonds 
The  United  Rubber  Workers  are  aware  of 
the  critical  state  of  the  nation  in  its  struggle 
.igalnst  alien  powers  and  in  its  demands  on 
the  domestic  front.  We  also  recognize  the  im- 
portance     of      industrial      payroll      savings 
Through  the  purchase  of  U.S.  Savings  Bonds 
;o  aid  the  national  effort. 

I  wish  you  every  success  and  support  in 
carrying  out  the  vital  purpose  of  your  ap- 
pointment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Peter  Bommarito. 
International  President. 

RESOLtrrioN 
^  Adopted  at  April  25.  1968.  meeting  of  board 

of    directors,    the    Rubber    Manufacturers 

Association.  Inc.) 

Whereas  saving  money  In  United  States 
Savings  Bonds  and  the  new  higher  yielding 
Freedom  Shares  provides  real  capital  to  ex 
uand  our  free  enterprise  system,  builds  per- 
onal  security  which  makes  better  employ- 
ees, and  aids  non-infiatlonary  national  debt 
management:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Treasury  De- 
partment is  engaged  in  an  intensive  cam- 
;>algn  to  Increase  the  widespread  ownership 
of  our  national  debt  through  the  sale  of  U.S. 
tJavlngs  Bonds;  and 

Whereas  the  best  way  to  reach  the  great- 
est number  of  individual  Savings  Bond  buy- 
ers most  effectively  Is  through  the  Payroll 
Savings  Plan  throughout  all  of  American 
industry;  and 

Whereas,  using  a.s  a  theme,  'Share  in  Free- 
dom." the  rubber  industry  is  Joining  with 
many  other  industries  and  organizations  to 
conduct  campaigns  among  their  employees 
.ind  memberships:    therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Rubber  Manufacturers 
.-Association  heartily  recommends  that  every 
company  in  the  rubber  industry  in  America 

ix)perat€  with  the  Treasury  Department  in 
Mils  important  Savings  Bond  endeavor  by: 

1.  Installing  an  easy-to-operate  Payroll 
>>avings  Plan,  if  such  plan  has  not  already 
been  installed;  and 

2.  Communicating  the  Interest  of  manage- 
:r.ent  to  the  employee  through  all  appropriate 
means;  and 

3.  Conducting  a  well-planned,  person-to- 
I'erson  campaign  among  the  employees,  ex- 
;,laining  to  them  the  benefits  of  the  Savings 
Bond  Plan  and  giving  them  a  personal  op- 
portu.'-.itv  to  Join. 

Ross  R.  Ormsby.  President. 
Charles  C.  Miller.  Secretary. 


;iOWARD  SAMUELS  TO  HEAD  SMALL 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
uent  has  named  a  distinguished  New 
Yorker  for  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  Though  not  of 


my  political  affiliation,  I  wish  to  say  a 
word  for  a  fine  son  of  New  York.  Howard 
Samuels'  dedication  and  enthusiasm  will 
assist  him  at  SBA.  particularly  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  minority  entre- 
preneurship  in  our  innercity  ghettos. 

Howard  Samuels  was  instrumental  in 
the  development  of  the  National  Alliance 
for  Business  to  create  jobs  in  industiy, 
and  I  believe  he  will  be  e^en  more  effec- 
tive in  developing  more  job  opportunities 
through  SBA  programs. 

Without  objection.  I  request  that  an 
article  on  Mr.  Samuels,  published  re- 
cently in  the  Washington  Post,  be  in- 
cluded in  my  remarks  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Time  Short  as  Samxiels  Heads  SBA 
(By  Murray  Seeger) 
Howard  J.  Samuels,  who  with  his  brother 
parlayed  a  $25,000  loan  Into  a  multimillion- 
dollar    corporation,    is    now    going    to    help 
others  try   to  do  the  same. 

A  48-year-old  dynamo.  Samuels  has  cut  an 
energetic  swath  through  Washington  bu- 
reaucracy since  taking  a  Commerce  Depart- 
ment post  only  seven  months  ago. 

He  has  now  been  designated  by  President 
Johnson  to,  head  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, giving  special  emphasis  to  pro- 
grams that  will  help  Negroes  and  members 
of  other  minority  groups  enter  business. 

Although  most  executives  would  filnch  at 
taking  a  new  assignment  from  a  President 
who  has  only  a  little  more  than  six  months 
left  in  his  term.  Samuels  has  no  such  qualms. 
•Six  months  is  a  long  time."  he  said  In  an 
interview  in  the  office  of  Undersecretary  of 
Commerce  where  he  has  served  since  No- 
vember. "Why.  we  set  up  the  National  Alli- 
ance of  Businessmen  In  only  30  days." 

The  NAB  was  formed  at  Mr.  Johnson's  re- 
quest last  January  with  Henry  Ford  II.  chair- 
man of  the  Ford  Motor  Co..  as  its  chairman, 
and  given  a  goal  of  finding  500.000  Jobs  for 
hardcore  unemployed  persons  by  1971.  It  al- 
ready has  found  more  than  100.000. 

Samuels  is  a  proven  go-getter,  much  ad- 
mired by  the  President. 

A  native  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  graduate 
of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
he  and  his  brother,  Richard,  rented  an  aban- 
doned school  building  In  Victor.  NY..  In  1946 
lor  $35  a  month  and  with  $3000  in  savings 
and  S25.000  borrowed  on  their  father's  house, 
started  the  Kordlte  Corp. 

Their  first  product  was  plastic  clothesline 
based  on  Howard's  MIT  thesis.  They  expanded 
into  plastic  bags  and  trays  for  meat  sold  in 
supermarkets. 

"In  the  beginning  I  would  have  to  stand 
in  line  to  renew  my  loan."  Samuels  recalled. 
"A  few  years  later,  when  we  wanted  to 
borrow  a  million  dollars  to  expand,  the 
bankers  were  taking  us  out  to  dinner  at 
the  country  club  to  get  our  business." 

Kordlte.  its  business  up  to  the  $100-million 
a  year  class,  is  now  the  plastics  division  of 
Mobil  Chemical  Co. 

When  the  NAB  was  set  up  and  started 
trying  to  find  Jobs  for  the  unemployed.  Mr. 
Johnson  directed  government  agencies  to 
consolidate  their  Job  programs  in  one  office 
at  the  Labor  Department  so  that  business- 
men could  get  "one-stop"  service  in  their 
efforts  to  cooperate. 

The  program  thus  far  has  attracted  pledges 
for  133.000  Jobs  with  600  proposals  for  more 
Jobs  und'jr  examination.  In  each  case,  the  em- 
ployer signs  a  contract  with  the  government 
guaranteeing  the  training  of  the  workers. 
"The  first  time  the  Labor  Department  drew 
up  a  proposed  contract  for  the  program  it  was 
47  pages  long,"  one  government  aide  said. 
"When  Samuels  saw  it  he  blew  his  top  and 
sent  It  back.  The  result  was  a  simple  standard 
two-page  form  contract." 


The  short,  direct  approach  to  meeting 
problems  Is  Samuels'  forte.  He  Is  a  restless 
man  who  works  In  rolled  up  shirt  sleeves  and 
has  trouble  sitting  comfortably  for  long  In 
the  big.  overstuffed  leather  chairs  with 
which  the  Federal  Government  equips  its 
ofTicials. 

In  naming  Samuels  head  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  Mr.  Johnson  said 
he  was  presenting  him  with  "the  challenge 
to  take  the  lead  In  the  development  of 
minority  entrepreneur  programs. 

"One  of  the  main  reasons  for  my  asking 
Mr  Samuels  to  assume  this  difficult  task  is 
that  it  win  require  the  commitment  of  the 
private  sector.  His  stature  as  a  national  busi- 
ness leader  will  enable  him  to  attract  their 
talents  and  resources  in  meeting  this  urgent 
challenge." 

The  potential  of  the  SBA  to  help  new 
businessmen  get  started  and  small  operators 
to  expand  has  hardly  been  challenged.  The 
agency's  1969  budget  request  calls  for  outlays 
of  $6'73  million  of  Pederal  funds  for  four 
programs  which  would  attract  $170  million 
in  private  loans. 

But  the  SBA  has  the  power  to  guarantee 
loans  up  to  90  per  cent  of  their  value  so 
that  the  private  participation  could  be  in 
the  billions  of  dollars  If  bankers  were  willing 
to  lend  the  money  and  there  were  legitimate 
demands  for  Its  use. 

"The  SBA  has  more  economic  leverage 
than  any  agency  In  Washington,"  Samuels 
observed. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  ALLOTT  AT 
SYMPOSIUM  ON  SPACE  PROJEC- 
TIONS FROM  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN 
REGION 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  AllottI.  is  an  acknowledged  leader 
on  space  legislation.  He  commands  great 
respect  for  his  depth  of  knowledge  in  the 
field  of  aeronautical  and  space  sciences 
legislation  and  for  his  objective  judg- 
ment. 

Early  this  week  he  made  a  most  pro- 
found address  at  a  space  symposium  in 
Denver.  Because  I  believe  it  to  be  so  time- 
ly and  so  sound  in  its  message  as  to  war- 
rant full  study  by  every  Member  of  this 
body,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  urge  a  careful 
reading  of  the  address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  by  Senator  Gordon  Allott  at  Sym- 
posium ON  SPACE  Projections  From  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Region.  July  15.  1968. 
Denver,  Colo. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Administrator  Webb,  and 
fellow  participants  in  this  symposium 
devoted  to  the  question  of  Space  Projections 
from  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  be  with  you  this  morning.  It 
is  particularly  fitting.  I  believe,  that  you 
have  chosen  this  exciting  region  and  the 
historic  Brown  Palace  Hotel  in  which  to  con- 
vene your  ambitious  efforts.  Though  I  am 
.supposed  to  present  my  views  on  the  space 
program  from  the  legislative  vantage  point 
of  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  must  remark  at 
the  outset  how  happy  I  am.  as  a  Coloradoan, 
to  welcome  you  all  to  our  great  region  of 
promi.se   and   challenge. 

Looking  over  the  advance  program  for  this 
meeting  I  was  struck  by  the  wide  Interests  of 
the  speakers  who  will  he  with  you  these  next 
two  days  and  the  full  spectrum  of  space  sub- 
jects with  which  they  will  be  dealing.  Your 
agenda  rather  remlnaed  me  of  the  comment 
on  the  first  page  of  Jules  Verne's  book. 
From  the  Earth  to  the  Moon,  wherein  space 
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las  an  idea,  he 


effort*,  which  begin  prophetl  ally  enough  In 
Baltimore,  are  described.  S  mndlng  some- 
what like  a  page  out  of  a  Nfirtln  Company 
brochure,  Verne  wrote: 

"Now  when  an  American 
directly  seeks  a  second  American  to  share  It. 
If  there  be  three,  they  elect  t  president  and 
two  secretaries.  Given  foul  they  name  a 
keeper  of  records,  and  the  o  ice  Is  ready  for 
work:  jive,  they  convene  a  (  »neral  meeting, 
and  the  club  Is  fully  constH  Jted.  So  things 
were  in  Baltimore   .   .   ." 

So  things  are  in  Denver  tc  lay:  and  I  wel- 
come each  of  you  to  the  c\\  b. 

My  particular  position  or  today's  agenda 
In  presenting  a  legislative  v  ;w  of  the  spnce 
program  makes  me  feel  c  asely  Ideniined 
with  the  question  posed  In  Whitman's  Pas- 
sage to  India:  'Ah.  who  si  all  sooth  these 
feverish  children?  Who  jui  Ify  these  rest- 
less explorations?"  So.  If  I  m  to  discharge 
my  responsibilities  to  this  morning's  pro- 
gram this.  It  appears.  Is  pre<  sely  my  Job. 

It  is  no  longer  a  secret  to  my  of  you  that 
a  great  number  of  our  fell  w  citizens  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  th  !  Congress  have 
now  become  less  interested  In  the  pulsar.s 
being  monitored  by  the  giar  ;  radio  antenna 
In  Puerto  Rico  than  they  are  In  those  sounds 
of  sorrow  and  anguish  rec  ^Ived  each  day 
from  our  nation's  cities. 

More  and  more  often  the  illent  satellites, 
catching  the  sunlit  edge  of  ipace.  pass  un- 
noticed overhead  while  a  ixlous  citizens 
argue  over  the  need  for  a  t.  ic  increase  or  a 
reduction  in  government  sp«  idlng.  To  most 
of  you.  I  am  sure,  those  thoi  [hts  of  reduced 
government  spending  seem  d  rected  precisely 
towards  your  favorite  projed  s  In  the  space 
program  today. 

Clearly,  the  present  problet  is  cast  a  linger- 
ing shadow  of  concern  over  lie  next  decade 
of  the  Space  Age. 

The  great  majority  of  Ami  -loans  were  In- 
spired beyond  recall  by  Pres:  lent  Kennedy's 
announcement  on  May  25.J  1961,  that  a 
manned  lunar  landing  "In  tils  decade  '  was 


a    prime    national    objective 
States.   As  he  put  It  in   his 
Congress:    "Now   is   the   time 
strides — time  'or  a  great  ne 
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terprise— tmie  for  this  natlfcn  to  take  a 
clearly  leading  role  in  spac(  achievement." 
Today,  many  of  those  same  i  »ople  who  were 
wUUng  to  rush  into  a  spac^  program  upon 
the  words  of  the  President  ajB  beating  down 
my  door,  and  those  of  otH  tr  members  of 
Congress,  crying  for  curtallm  tnt  of  the  space 
program  In  order  to  save  the!  cities  from  real 
or  Imagined  oblivion. 

This,  it  would  seem,  woul<  prove  the  ob- 
servation of  Professor  J.  D.  £|)rnal,  who  once 
remarked  that  wars  are  not  rf  in  by  logic,  but 
by  "gusts  of  emotion."  The  &ame  obviously 
Is  true  about  real  wars  and  Mfars  on  Poverty. 
Unfortunately,  It  is  also  trie  of  the  space 
program.  And  no  legislative  view  of  this  pro- 
gram can  be  entirely  free  of  t  le  consequences 
of  the  fact  that  the  public  a  d  the  Congress 
are  now  interested  in  tilting  v  Ith  other  wind- 
mills of  national  concern.  | 

We  out  here  in  the  West  lire  not  entirely 
unfamiliar  with  the  situat^>n  which  now 
confronts  you.  As  a  frontlet  which  is  now 
unfolding  the  full  promise  if  her  richness, 
we  recognize  a  kinship  with 'the  efforts  of  a 
dynamic  space  program.  To([>  often  In  our 
early  history  politicians  eastl  of  the  Missis- 
sippi were  quick  to  scoff  at  thii  promise  of  the 
new  frontiers  while  lounging  In  their  readily 
apparent  world  of  conventlot>al  Vanity  Pair. 
And  too  often  the  future  development  of  the 
West  was  threatened  by  the  foreign  and  do- 
mestic turmoil  east  of  us. 

As  a  United  States  Senatof]  from  this  part 
of  the  country  I  am  anxious:  not  to  assume 
the  sajne  obduracy  towards  the  space  pro- 
gram that  Senator  Daniel  Webster  showed 
towards  the  opening  of  the  West.  As  many 
of  you  may  recall.  Senator  \Webster  once  re- 
fused to  vote  a  single  cent  to  the  opening  of 
the  West  on  the  theory  that  It  would  always 


be  a  howling  wilderness  of  no  use  to  anyone 
except  savages.  Of  course,  some  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Senate  still  think  this  way. 
but  at  least  we  have  gained  a  fooUiold  In 
the  Congress 

The  winning  of  the  West  was  made  pos- 
sible by  sacrlflce,  hard  work,  and  a  dedica- 
tion to  the  promise  of  the  future.  Dreamers 
biUlt  an  empire  because  they  had  faith  In 
their  eventual  success,  even  though  the  road 
was  rocky  and  hard.  I  think  the  space  pro- 
gram shares  a  similar  promise  of  reward; 
and,  even  though  the  road  gets  harder,  its 
future  Is  limited  only  by  the  vision  of  its 
dreamers.  And  we  here  in  the  West  are 
anxious  to  lead  tiie  way 

The  beneficiaries  of  theee  dreamers  con- 
stantly demand  an  accounting,  liowever.  for 
their  taxes  Thus  tixlay,  the  married  man, 
with  two  children,  who  makes  ilO,000  per 
year  wants  to  know  how  the  $53  00  of  his  tax 
money  iUlocated  to  spyace  is  being  invested 
In  current  research  and  technology.  That 
same  man,  by  the  way.  with  the  $10,000  in- 
come is  paying  $614.00  lor  health,  labor  and 
welfare  costs,  including  social  Insurance 
taxes.  But  I  have  not  seen  too  many  of  tUose 
agencies  of  government  called  upon  to  ren- 
der an  accounting.  Perhaps  it  is  Just  a  case 
of  the  more  strident  voice. 

The  best  summation  of  the  need  for  a 
strong  space  program  I  have  seen  was  in  a 
recent  Issue  of  Forbes,  offered  by  Navy  Cap- 
tain James  A.  Lovell.  astronaut  veteran  of 
two  space  nights.  Captain  Lovell  put  It  In 
this  rather  commonsense  way:  "It's  kind  of 
like  inveetlng  in  land  out  in  the  country 
You're  not  going  to  get  a  return  right  away, 
but  when  you  do.  It  is  going  to  be  tremen- 
dous. If  we  don't  invest  in  space.  Just  like  In 
land  around  the  cities,  somebody  else  will." 

It  18  this  kind  of  outlook  which  I  hope  and 
expect  Congress  to  follow  in  its  long-range 
legislative  overview  of  the  space  program.  I 
think  this  view  was  borne  out  by  Adminis- 
trator Webbs  testimony  before  our  Inde- 
pendent Offices  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
this  year  when  he  stated:  "Both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  House,  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
have  clearly  endorsed  the  need  for  continuing 
and  not  abandoning  a  strong  program  of 
aeronautics  and  space."  I  share  that  view  and 
that  dedication. 

Unlike  some  of  my  colleagues,  and  some 
of  my  constituents,  i  do  not  think  we  have 
to  cloud  the  issue  with  question  of  when  the 
$30  billion  Investment  In  space  will  be  fully 
recovered.  Rather,  we  should  look  at  the 
more  apparent  dividends  which  have  already 
been  realized,  and  those  that  will  be  realized 
In  the  future,  by  the  American  public. 

According  to  John  R.  Moore,  vice  president 
of  the  North  American  Rockwell  Corpora- 
tion, 'the  space  program  has  brought  about 
more  than  12.000  new  products  and  tech- 
niques which  did  not  exist  a  decade  ago." 
Some  of  these  Include: 

Heat-resistant  electronic  components  de- 
signed for  rocket  systems  which  lengthen  the 
lives  of  radio  and  TV  sets. 

A  computer  technique  used  to  clarify  pic- 
tures from  the  Moon  which  enhances  the 
value  of  X-ray  pictures  for  medical  diagnosis. 

Grooving  highway  pavement  resulting 
from  NASA  studies  of  aircraft  skidding  on 
runways  which  have  reduced  highway  acci- 
dents as  much  as  90<"r   where  employed. 

A  "sight  switch"  developed  to  help  astro- 
nauts cope  with  Instrument  panels  during 
blast  off  has  been  adapted  as  a  control  device 
on  motorized  wheelchairs  for  paraplegics, 

A  spray-on  electrode  developed  by  NASA 
flight  researchers  enables  doctors  to  get  a 
better  cardiograph  reading  with  less  static 
and  which  more  accurately  records  the 
heart's  reaction  to  exercise, 

Continual  measurement  of  the  uniformity 
of  the  thickness  of  steel  plate  in  rolling- 
mills  is  measured  now  by  means  of  an  In- 
frared sensor  originally  developed  as  a  ho- 
Tizon  sensor  for  the  Nimbus  satellites. 


To  some  this  may  seem,  a  modest  return 
on  Investment.  But  as  Dr  William  H  Pick- 
ering, Director,  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratories, 
has  stated: 

"We  like  to  think  of  ourselves  as  leaders  In 
this  technological  civilization  were  gettlnir 
into.  If  we're  going  to  maintain  that  leader- 
ship, space  Is  going  to  be  very  important-  - 
not  because  of  the  immediate  practical  ap- 
plication, but  because  the  technology  yon 
develop  there  starts  to  go  all  through  your 
economy  and  gradually  infiues  its  knowhow 
Into  many  areas." 

This  kind  of  optimism  Is  shared  by  a  recent 
Goodbody  &  Company  research  report  which 
states  that  corporate  managers  expect  that 
17';  of  their  sales  will  be  derived  from  new 
products  not  currently  being  produced.  It 
seems  clear  to  me  that  space-age  spin-off  1? 
going  to  play  an  expanding  role  in  providing 
these  new  products,  methods,  and  creating 
new  employment  opportunities  for  the  full 
spectrum  of  our  society. 

I  cannot  help  but  note,  however,  that  there 
are  areas  that  require  continued  Improve- 
ment For  example,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no 
other  field  of  endeavor  today  which  Is  so  de- 
pendent upon  the  federal  doilar  for  Its  future 
When  I  note  the  number  of  space  contractors 
represented  at  this  symposium  I  cannot  help 
but  wonder  why  there  Is  not  a  more  apparent 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  private  sector  to 
diversify  space-related  advances  In  order  to 
get  out  from  under  the  anxious  dependence 
upon  the  federal  appropriation  process. 

At  a  time  when  the  space  effort  often 
threatens  to  become  a  futuristic  Mesozolc 
Ag«R  creating  technological  dinosaurs  because 
of  the  hot  and  cold  winds  blowing  down  from 
Capitol  Hill.  I  should  think  the  private  sec- 
tor would  be  expending  Its  strongest  influ- 
ence to  bring  more  private  contracts  Into 
existence. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  there  is  much 
Congress  could  be  doing  to  assist  In  the  im- 
plementation of  technological  spin-off.  Not 
all  of  this  Is  confined  to  the  federal  treasun,-. 
however.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion with  regard  to  the  government'F 
policy  concerning  NASA  patents.  This  pollcv 
has  resulted  in  tremendous  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  many  private  firms  to  make  heavy 
capital  Investment  In  innovations  where  they 
cannot  obtain  exclusive  patents.  I  think  it  :s 
time  to  re-examine  this  policy  to  assure  that 
a  NASA-patented  item  is  not  in  effect  stifling 
private  effort  to  transfer  technology  to  In- 
creasingly insistent  domestic  needs.  And. 
from  the  viewpoint  of  private  enterprise,  any- 
one should  be  apprehensive  of  a  future  Fed- 
eral Bureaucracy  holding  a  huge  stockpile  of 
patents  available  at  the  whims  of  such  a 
bureaucracy. 

Much  of  the  Information  needed  to  assure 
transferability  of  technology  has  been  made 
available  by  means  of  NASA's  Technology 
Utilization  Program  which  was  designed  to 
Increase  the  return  on  the  national  invest- 
ment in  aerospace  research,  by  Increasing  ad- 
ditional uses  of  the  results.  I  remain  most 
hopeful  that  this  program  will  continue  to 
expand  by  means  of  the  Regional  Dissemina- 
tion Centers,  and  that  soon  the  Interest  and 
ingenuity  of  industry,  science,  and  education 
will  put  this  Important  program  on  a  self- 
sustaining  basis. 

When  we  talk  about  the  need  for  scientific 
adaptability  or  technological  spin-off.  how- 
ever. I  think  we  must  be  exceedingly  careful 
not  to  confuse  the  economics  of  the  market 
place  with  the  economics  of  space.  In  the 
final  unalysis.  the  space  program  has  created 
a  new  yardstick  of  economics  due  to  the  In- 
credible amounts  of  knowledge  and  experi- 
mentation, costing  vast  sums  of  money, 
which  must  be  applied  to  unique  situations. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  speculate  what  the  pub- 
lic's reaction  would  have  been,  for  example, 
if  the  Mercury  Project  had  experienced  the 
same  tragic  failures  as  the  F-111.  And.  al- 
though the  Issue  is  far  from  resolved,  it  seems 
clear  to  me  that  the  practices  In  the  Defense 
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Department  which  allowed  early  dissemina- 
tion of  the  M-16  rifle  would  appear  rather 
neanderthal  In  comparison  to  the  precise 
testing  requirements  of  NASA.  I  think  It  is 
pretty  clear  that  differing  requirements  have 
created  differing  economics  which  must  be 
Judged  upon  the  needs  they  are  ultimately 
intended  to  serve. 

I  think  it  Is  clear,  however,  that  the  great- 
est achievements  in  the  space  program  to 
date  have  understandably  been  confined  to 
space  itself.  But.  this  does  not  mean  that 
these  achievements  have  not  brought  some 
Immediate  rewards  to  man's  interests  here 
on  earth. 

Indeed,  in  the  30  minutes  I  spend  talking 
about  the  space  program  this  morning  four 
Tiros  satellites  will  be  doing  something 
about  it  While  I  have  been  talking  these  four 
satellites  will  have  monitored  10  cloud  covers 
above  40  million  square  miles  of  the  earth's 
ourface. 

During  this  same  period,  the  Goddard 
Space  Center  in  Maryland  will  have  received 
340  minutes  of  data  from  their  37  active 
satellites;  and  the  NASA  communications 
network  around  the  globe  will  have  sent  and 
received  over  750  messages  dealing  with  the 
information  obtained  from  these  satellites. 

And.  an  undlsclo.sed  number  of  military 
satellites  will  continue  to  furnish  super- 
secret  information  of  \ital  interest  to  our 
nation's  defense. 

Already  the  beneficial  changes  wrought  by 
man's  incredible  inventive  genius  have  made 
ihelr  mark  When  NASA  launched  Early  Bird 
for  COMSAT  three  years  ago.  for  example,  it 
boosted  the  cap.iclty  of  the  transatlantic  tel- 
ephone system  by  50^"r.  The  AIAA  has  al- 
ready estimated  that  this  new  industry  will 
be  grossing   $200  million   by   1975. 

This  yeai.  in  a  series  of  three  satellites 
scheduled  for  launch,  each  with  a  1200  cir- 
cuit capacity  and  at  a  cost  of  some  $9  mil- 
Uon,  Intelsat  III  will  take  its  place  in  this 
iiighly  complex  network  of  beneficial  com- 
munications satellites.  By  comparison,  the 
720-clrcuU  undericater  .<^ystem  designed  to  go 
nto  place  between  Rhode  Island  and  the 
;berlan  Peninsula  will  require  an  estimated 
•;70  million  capital  investment. 

There  are  many  who  argue  most  persua- 
.sively  that  the  information  which  these 
lommunlcatlon  and  weather  satellites  have 
uirnished  already  justify  the  entire  space 
(xpenditure.  I  would  not  be  quite  so  gen- 
irous  in  my  appraisal:  bvit  they  certainly  lead 
-.0  promising  horizons  of  future  application. 
The  proposed  EROS  satellite  for  example, 
nying  in  a  500  mile  polar  orbit,  will  be  able 
to  keep  an  eye  out  for  forest  fires,  floods, 
iirebergs  in  the  North  Atlantic,  changes  in 
:he  flows  of  rivers,  large-scale  crop  blight 
end  the  spread  of  droughts  EROS  would  be 
capable  of  detecting  pollution  sources  and 
f  ven  changes  in  the  zoning  patterns  of  urban 
..reas.  It  could  almost  literally  find  the  geo- 
logic structures  promising  gold  mines  or  oil 
wells.  The  annual  value  of  such  a  satellite 
•o  the  Department  of  the  Interior  alone  has 
been  calculated  at  $70  million,  and  to  private 
enterprise  generally  at  $463  million.  Such  a 
atellite  would  cost  $20  million  to  develop, 
•nd  about  $12  mlllon  for  each  successive 
effort. 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  accruing  to 
♦his  country,  in-put  capability  could  be 
made  available  to  Interested  countries  willing 
to  take  advantage  of  the  information  de- 
veloped, by  sharing  in  the  future  costs  of 
such  a  program. 

These  in-place  satellites  have  brought  the 
futtire  promise  of  space  into  present  reality, 
rhese  highly  scientific  and  sophisticated  bits 
of  matter  spinning  about  our  globe  are  a 
magnificent  achievement  of  the  past  dec- 
ades Intellectual  stimulus,  patient  research. 
and  national  aspiration. 

Obviously,  this  Is  not  all.  Too  often.  It 
seems,  those  interested  in  giving  an  account- 
ing of  the  $30  billion  Invested  In  the  space 
program  stop  once  they  have  demonstrated 


technological  spin-off  or  current-unmanned 
communication  and  weather  satellites. 

The  crowning  achievement  of  the  space 
program  has  really  been  what  man  himself, 
in  space,  has  accomplished  during  this  past 
decade  For  man  has  ventured  into  the 
hostile,  mysterious  world  of  space  He  has 
realized  the  dreams  of  men  ever  since  Galileo 
first  fxjlnted  his  crude  telescope  towards  the 
silent  constellations  three  and  a  half  cen- 
turies ago. 

It  is  not  man's  Incredible  capacity  to 
transform  technology  into  space  flight  alone 
which  fires  the  imagination;  it  is  the  spirit 
of  adventure  in  man  himself  which  the 
space  program  continuously  challenges  and 
liberates 

I  found  something  terribly  moving  In  that 
Jubilant  scene  a  week  ago  Thursday,  when 
.'Vlec  Rose,  sipping  tea.  brought  in  his  little 
ketch  Into  Portsmouth  harbor  after  a  soli- 
tary 28.500  mile  circumnavigation  of  the 
globe.  His  observation  was  rather  profound 
also:  "It  makes  one  feel  rather  humble  when 
you  know  in  your  own  heart  that  you  have 
really  achieved  nothing  except  what  you 
set  your  mind  on." 

Somehow  the  spirit  of  a  nation,  and  of  the 
men  who  are  its  prcud  citizens.  Is  re-kln- 
dled  by  such  human  achievements. 

Witness  the  similar  effect  upon  the  British 
empire,  in  these  quiet  days  of  historical 
senllltv,  when  the  little  Gypsy  Moth  and 
her  taclturh  captain.  Sir  Francis  Chichester, 
sailed  into  a  proud  harbor. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  deprecate  this  spirit 
In  our  constant  search  for  new  reasons  to 
justify  the  space  program.  In  the  final  analy- 
sis, there  is  something  profoundly  disturb- 
ing in  the  hue  and  cry  for  Americans  to  "run 
for  high  ground"  at  tliis  point  in  space  age 
history.  Once  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  the 
conquest  of  curiosity  has  been  extinguished 
in  a  country,  or  its  anxious  citizens,  it  may 
perhaps  never  be  re-klndled  again  to  light  the 
way  for  future  descendants. 

f  think  this  was  said  best  by  Arthur  Clarice 
(Who  was  once  a  guest  of  yours.  Jim,  down  at 
Cape  Kennedy)  In  his  recent  book.  The 
Promise  of  Space: 

"The  challenge  of  the  great  spaces  be- 
tween the  worlds  is  a  stupendous  one:  but  if 
we  fall  to  meet  it,  the  story  of  our  race  will 
be  drawing  to  a  close.  Humanity  will  have 
turned  its  back  upon  the  still  untrodden 
heights  and  will  be  descending  the  long  slope 
that  stretches,  across  a  thousand  million 
years  of  time,  down  to  the  shores  of  the 
primeval  sea." 

The  quest  for  the  conquest  of  space  in  this 
next  decade  of  effort  will  undoubtedly  be  as 
complex  and  frustrating  as  the  last  ten  years 
of  effort.  As  a  legislator.  I  see  it  as  my  Job 
to  help  remove  the  artificial  barriers  which 
impede  its  great  promise.  If  we  fall  while 
trying  we  shall  have  left  our  pride — some- 
what buffeted,  perhaps — and  our  quest  for 
knowledge  intact.  But  if  we  fail  for  lack  of 
trying  then  I  fear  something  terribly  precious 
arid  fragile  In  the  human  spirit  will  have 
Ijeen  crushed  forever. 

I  prefer  not  to  leave  us  with  that  poesi- 
bllity  of  retreat  from  challenge.  Rather  I 
shall  close  with  the  promise  of  Tennyson: 

"Come  my  friends. 
'Tls  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths 
Of  all  theeastern  stars,"  (Ulysses) 

Til  an  k  vou. 


EAST  GERMAN  CHURCHMAN  AD- 
DRESSES WORLD  COUNCIL  OF 
CHURCHES 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day evening  the  delegates  of  237  church 
bodies  in  attendance  at  the  fourth  as- 
.sembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
in  Uppsala.  Sweden,  heard  an  address 


entitled  'The  Churches  and  Human  Dis- 
tress." Tlie  speaker  was  a  church  leader 
from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  Uhich 
von  Bruck.  of  East  Germany. 

Doubtless  many  of  us  in  America,  if 
we  were  asked  about  churches  in  East 
Germany,  or  Poland,  or  Czechoslovakia, 
would  be  unable  to  state  whether  in  these 
and  the  other  countries  in  the  orbit  of 
the  Soviet  churches  still  continue  or  are 
suppressed  by  the  state.  A  reading  of 
Ulrich  von  Briick's  address  reveals  that 
today's  ecumenical  movement  among 
the  church  bodies  of  the  world  is  a  strong 
force  toward  mutual  understanding,  for 
cooperation  in  a  common  effort  to  relieve 
distress  in  joint  effort. 

For  the  past  8  years  the  Protestant 
churches  of  Eastern  Germany  have 
worked  through  the  International  Red 
Cross,  sending  a  wide  range  of  goods 
from  medicines  to  shoes  to  125  needy 
places  in  the  world.  Mo.st  surprising,  iier- 
haps.  is  the  fact  that  in  lespon.^e  to  an 
appeal  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
the  East  German  Protestant  churches 
have  provided  more  than  2  million  marks 
for  medical  and  health  purposes  in  Viet- 
nam. 

As  Ulrich  von  Bruck  puts  it; 

As  we  know  only  too  well,  the  Eist  has 
something  to  say  to  the  West,  and  the  South 
has  something  "to  say  to  the  North  We  all 
have  to  learn  from  one  another. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The   CHtiRCH    AND   Human   Distress 
(By  Ulrich  von  BrOck) 

Mr  Chairman,  brethren  and  sisters  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  on  the  very  day  when  I 
wanted  to  write  my  address  for  this  evening 
I  received  a  telegram  from  Geneva,  an- 
nouncing the  sudden  death  of  our  dear 
friend  and  brother  Dr.  Matthews.  I  had 
looked  forward  particularly  to  meeting  him 
this  evening  and  to  sharing  this  task  with 
him  He  would  certainly  have  said  some 
things  to  us  which  would  have  been  helpful 
for  our  deliberations  and  for  our  decisions. 
I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
remembering  him  in  gratitude  and  love 
before   God. 

We  have  gathered  together  this  evening  to 
hear  about  the  work  ol  the  Division  of 
Inter-Church  Aid.  Refugee  and  World  Serv- 
ice of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  The 
exhibition  in  this  building  gives  an  impres- 
sion of  the  wide  range  of  practical  help 
given  by  the  Churches  belonging  to  the 
World  Council  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  people  in  distress  all  over  the  world,  and 
of  the  tremendous  need  for  that  help.  This 
IVth  Assembly  at  Uppsala  has  many  ques- 
tions to  consider  and  many  decisions  to  take 
concerning  the  aid  which  can  and  must  be 
given  in  the  future. 

Undoubtedly  the  world  in  which  we  live 
has  a  right  to  expect  help  from  the  Christian 
Church  in  all  forms  of  distress.  For  nearly 
2.000  years  the  news  has  been  spreading 
that  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  wants  to 
bring  the  message  of  God's  love  to  the 
world.  Tills  love  cannot  confine  itself  to 
Platonic  statements;  it  must  express  Itself 
in  action.  This  love  gets  down  to  work.  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  wants  to  open  our  hearts 
and  our  eyes,  and  to  sharpen  our  perception 
so  that  we  see  the  corld  as  It  Is,  so  that  we 
do  not  leave  people  to  suffer  alone  wherever 
they  may  be,  but  recognise  our  responsibil- 
ity for  them.  This  responsibility  continues 
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right  up  to  the  Last  Day  when  we  shall  have 
to  render  account  to  the  grottt  Judge  (cf. 
Matt.  25:  3  Iff.)  Jesus'  words  «nd  his  exam- 
ple claim  not  only  our  minds  and  our  hearts, 
in  relieving  our  neighbour's  suffering.  We 
are  asked  what  we  have  done,  and  any 
omissions  on  our  part  will  be  disastrous  for 
us.  During  the  course  of  thalr  history  the 
Churches — or  rather  ChTistian  people,  indi- 
viduals or  groups — have  respo>ided  In  many 
ways  to  this  call  from  their  Iprd  to  act  In 
love.  We  could  enumerate  tk  long  list  of 
p>eople  whose  lives  were  expressions  of  the 
duty  to  show  mercy  and  to  cajry  out  acts  of 
mercy  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  I 
will  not  mention  any  particular  names,  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  to  draw  attention  (or 
to  omit)    any  particular  Church. 

During  the  pasrt  2,000  yeaii»  many,  many 
Christians  have  borne  testlmoiny  of  love  and 
helpfulness  not  only  within  th»lr  own  narrow 
church-circle  but  wherever  Christianity 
penetrated;  In  their  time  tftey  recognised 
the  boundleesness  (what  we  Call  today  the 
ecumenical  scope)  of  Dlacor4a.  During  the 
much-criaclsed  18th  and  19011  centiu-leo  all 
Idnds  of  good  enterprises  weif  started,  espe- 
cially In  Central  Europe  and  In  Germany, 
which  led  ta  the  work  of  thellnner  Mission 
and  also  to  the  revival  of  the  oifflce  of  deacon- 
ess and  deacon.  These  enterprjaee  were  taken 
up  In  many  other  countrlee  and  were  de- 
velojjed  Independently  there.  This  kind  of 
dlaconlc  work  Is  stlU  needed. 

Let  us  look  at  the  situatloa  today,  and  at 
Che  situation  for  which  we  must  be  pre- 
pared tomorrow.  What  we  are  called  to  do  Is 
to  give  service  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  following  the  example  of  his  own 
love,  helping  the  Individual  lb  distress  and 
also  the  peoples  In  the  oianglng  world 
through  Christian  witness  andservice:  these 
are  the  two  tasks  which  the  Churches  have 
to  fulfil.  These  were  the  tasks  emphasised  at 
the  last  Assembly  of  the  W*ld  Council  of 
Churches  at  New  Delhi  in  19«1.  Witness  and 
Service  in  six  continents — tiat  is  the  re- 
sponsibility which  rests  upotf  us  all  today 
It  is  a  fact  that  during  t^e  first  half  of 
the  20th  century  the  Church«te  were  filled  in 
an  entirely  new  way  with  tjfce  concerns  to 
recognise  and  proclaim  Chrlss  as  Lord  of  the 
whole  world,  and  to  draw  new  conclusions  In 
practice  from  this  perceptioil.  Today  we  all 
share  one  common  destiny  far  better  or  for 
worse.  This  has  opened  up  g»at  opportuni- 
ties which  are  entirely  new;  but  It  also  in- 
volves tremendous  obllgatlona. 

Let  los  look  at  the  Bible;  (i  bears  witness 
that  from  the  very  beginning  the  Witness 
and  Service  of  Christians  waf  concerned  for 
the  whole  world. 

(1)  John  3:15;  "God  so  Ictkred  the  world. 
that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son.  that 
whosoever  believes  in  Him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life."  TUfese  words  h.^ve 
been  described  as  the  Gosiiel  within  the 
Gospel.  I 

(2)  In  the  Ist  Epistle  to  llmothy.  chap- 
ter 2.  verse  4.  the  Apostle  Palil  writes:  "God 
will  have  all  men  to  be  savell.  and  to  come 
unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth."  In  the 
Greek  text  the  word  used  h(  ire  is  "sozeln". 
What  Is  Involved  Is  therefore  i  he  salvation  of 
man.  and  within  the  whol^  framework  of 
Holy  Scripture  we  understand  this  to  mean 
man's  spiritual  and  physical  salvation,  the 
two  being  inseparable. 

(3)  In  my  view,  a  verse  fjbm  the  Psalms 
also  applies  here;  it  is  in  Psilm  31.  verse  9: 
"Thou  hast  set  my  feet  In  u  broad   place." 

(4)  Most  important  of  all.  We  cannot  over- 
look the  account  of  Pentecosjl  in  Acts,  chap- 
ter 2.  The  group  of  Christl.itiis  described  in 
the  piissage  was  drawn  from  many  different 
nations,  and  it  is  said  thati  from  the  very 
beginning  they  were  ready  to  undertake 
Dlaconia  anywhere.  Verses  4 1-45  read :  "All 
who  believed  were  togethe^,  and  had  all 
things  common;  and  they  sd  d  their  posses- 
sions and  goods,  and  dlstril  >uted  them  to 
all.  as  any  had  need." 


(5)  Among  these  biblical  quotations  we 
must  not  fall  to  mention  Luke  10:25  ff.  In 
the  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan  the  Lord 
described  himself  as  someone  who  simply 
helps  his  neighbour  In  distress,  irrespective 
of  his  colour  or  nationality,  without  asking 
whether  he  is  a  friend  or  foe.  At  all  times 
every  one  of  us  can  be  a  neighbour  to  those 
in  distress,  whether  they  be  near  or  far  from 
us. 

(6)  In  this  connection  I  should  also  like 
to  refer  to  the  story  of  the  Syro-Phoenlclan 
woman  (Matt.  15:21  ff).  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  faith  of  this  woman  which  persuaded 
Jesus  to  break  down  the  barrier,  to  which 
he  at  first  drew  attention.  He  himself  ren- 
dered her  the  service  that  he  would  not  have 
refused  to  the  people  of  his  own  country. 
This  woman's  distress  impelled  Jesus  to  take 
a  step  whose  implications  could  not  be  fore- 
seen. 

(7)  Today  we  are  all  involved  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  be 
"bridge-builders"  (Latin:  pontlfices)  with 
the  universal  message  of  reconciliation  (II 
Cor.  5:  19-20)  :  "God  was  in  Christ  recon- 
ciling the  world  to  himself,  not  counting 
their  trespasses  against  them,  and  entrusting 
to  us  the  message  of  salvation.  So  we  are 
ambassadors  for  Christ.  God  msklng  His  ap- 
peal through  us.  We  beseech  you  on  behalf 
of  Christ,  be  reconciled  to  God."  We  must 
also  undertake  the  practical  service  of  recon- 
ciliation which  Includes  praying  for  our 
enemies  and  loving  our  enemies  (Luke  23 
24;  Matt.  5:  43). 

It  is  certain  that  we  Christians  belonging 
to  the  white  race  bear  Increased  responsi- 
bility today  for  our  coloured  brethren,  so 
that  the  testimony  of  Christ  may  continue 
to  carry  conviction  as  the  liberating  and 
binding  message.  And  it  Is  clear  that  the 
Northern  hemisphere  Is  being  challenged  to 
make  greater  sacrifice  in  order  to  assist  the 
southern  hemisphere  with  its  own  economic 
strength  and  to  promote  the  sound  develop- 
ment of  the  young  nations.  Mvich  thought 
has  already  been  given  to  this  In  connection 
with  the  World  Conference  on  Church  and 
Society  held  in  Geneva  in  1966.  especially  in 
Section  I.  'Economic  Growth  In  World  Per- 
spective"; proposals  were  made  and  appeals 
to  the  conscience  of  those  responsible,  to  take 
action. 

At  the  end  of  April.  1968.  the  Conference 
on  World  Cooperation  for  Development 
(sponsored  Jointly  by  the  Pontifical  Com- 
mission on  Justice  and  Peace  and  the  World 
Council  of  Churches)  held  at  Beirut.  In  the 
Lebanon.  Issued  a  "Message  to  the  world". 
In  this  Message  attention  is  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  Christians  Inhabit 
the  Northern  hemisphere,  which  possesses 
80"^;  of  all  the  wealth  but  only  20':  of  the 
population  of  the  world.  Christians  therefore 
enjoy  an  affluence  that  Is  due  to  an  unfair 
distribution  of  wealth,  and  their  conscience 
compels  them  to  partnership  with  the  de- 
veloping countries. 

In  the  Chiu-ch  of  Jesus  Christ  there  are 
no  special  privileges.  As  we  know  only  too 
well,  the  East  has  something  to  say  to  the 
West,  and  the  South  has  something  to  say 
to  the  North.  We  all  have  to  learn  from  one 
another.  We  must  all  meditate  on  the  words 
of  the  Apostle  chosen  as  the  motto  for  the 
year  1968  In  German-speaking  countries:  I. 
Peter  4:  10:  "As  each  has  received  a  gift, 
employ  It  for  one  another,  as  good  stewards 
of  God's  carried  grace."  We  are  not  concerned 
about  church -strategy.  And  our  actions  must 
not  be  concerned  first  and  foremost  with  the 
glory  of  the  Church.  What  is  demanded  of 
us  Is  Service,  and  nothing  else.  Service,  the 
sharing  of  suffering  (the  original  meaning 
of  the  word  sym-pathy).  fully  sharing  In  the 
distress  of  the  people  with  whom  we  live 
side  by  side.  Especially  in  regard  to  our  dla- 
conlc. ecumenical  relief  of  work  we  must 
seriously  re-think  the  words  of  our  Lord 
(Matt    6:1-4);    "Be    careful    not    to    make 


a  show  of  your  religion  before  men;  If  yott 
do,  no  reward  awaits  you  In  your  Father'^ 
house  in  heaven.  Thus,  when  you  do  some 
act  of  charity,  do  not  announce  it  with  .i 
flourish  of  trumpets,  as  the  hyprocrites  do 
In  the  synagogue  and  In  the  streets  to  win 
admiration  from  men  I  tell  you  this:  they 
have  their  reward  already.  No:  when  you  do 
some  act  of  charity,  do  not  let  your  left 
hand  know  what  your  right  Is  doing:  your 
good  deed  must  be  secret,  and  your  Father 
who  sees  what  is  done  In  secret  will  reward 
you."  (NEB.)  We  must  have  confidence 
that  God  is  also  at  work,  when  we  ourselves 
are  not  Uklng  direct  action  through  our  own 
churches,  but  often  only  very  Indirectly  and 
vidthout  a  lot  of  propaganda  or  proof  of  suc- 
cess. To  be  and  to  do  whatever  lies  in  our 
power — that  Is  what  matters. 

Of  course,  this  does  not  In  any  way  under- 
estimate all  that  has  been  done  by  organisa- 
tions like  "Lutherhllfe"  In  Scandinavia  or  by 
the  big  campaigns  In  Europe  such  as  "Brot 
fiir  die  Welt".  "Brot  ftlr  BrUder".  "Feed  the 
Hungry".  "Brot  fUr  das  Volk".  and  a  recent 
campaign  In  Holland  bearing  the  slogan 
"CJome  over  the  bridge",  nor  what  has  been 
done  by  our  own  Division  of  Inter-Church 
Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service.  May  I  urge 
you  to  read  very  carefully  the  Report  of  our 
Division  for  1967  entitled  "Prom  one  to  An- 
other". The  book  published  to  commemorate 
the  life  of  our  honoured  Director.  Dr  Leslie 
Cooke,  who  died  last  year,  is  also  extremely 
Important  for  our  work;  it  Is  entitled  "Bread 
and  Laughter"  (a  quotation  from  Ecclesi- 
astes  10:  19) . 

In  this  connection,  as  Director  of  the  cam- 
pvaign  "Brot  fOr  die  Welt"  In  the  Protestant 
Churches  In  Eastern  Germany,  I  should  like 
to   add    something    about    the   form   of   our 
ecumenical   service.   We   cooperate   with   th> 
organs  of  the  Red  Cross:  and  this  cooperation 
has  worked  well  in  every  respect  for  8  year.-^ 
Appeals  for  help  to  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  In  Geneva,  or  situa- 
tions of  distress  which  we  hear  of  through 
other    channels,    lead    to    regular    consulta- 
tions.    Earthquakes,     hurricanes,    drought' 
cold  floods  and  warfare  often  cause  acute  dis- 
tress among  refugees,  so  that  relief  must  be 
organised.  It  Is  impoeslble  for  us  to  transfer 
monev.    The    contributions    of    our    church - 
members  are  used  to  pvuchase  medical  ."sup- 
plies,   in    cooperation    with    the    Red    Cros.<: 
First   on    the    list    come    medicines.   medlc.Ti 
instruments,   hospital   linen,   equipment   fc 
clinics,    teaching-materials,    clothes,    shoef 
blankets,  tents,  disinfectants,  soap.  In  sonv 
cases,  e.g.  In  connection  with  the  famine  i: 
India  or  a  few  months  ago  with  the  floods  i:: 
Tanzania.  It  was  also  ix)sslble  for  the  Go\ 
ernment  of  DDR  to  purchase  foodstuffs  wlti: 
our  money  and  to  send  it  to  the  distresses 
countries,  and  in  some  cases   to  send  sorr.' 
equipment  for  kindergartens.  During  the  las- 
few  years  125  rellef-oonsigmnents  have  been 
sent    by    the    Red    Cross   In    Dresden    to   it- 
branches,  mainly  in   Asia.  Africa  and  Lati^; 
America:   these  consignments  were  financeci 
by  our  churches,  their  total  value  being  abot: 
13  million  Marks.  In  order  to  send  more  hel 
to  the  people  in  Vietnam  the  World  Counc;: 
of  Churches  sent  out  an  urgent  appeal  to  all 
Its  member  Churches,  and  we  have  been  able 
to  hand  over  2  million  Marks  to  the  Vietnam 
Section  of  the  Afro-Asian  Committee  of  Co- 
operation. We  have  been  given  a  written  as- 
surance    that     this     money     will     be    used 
exclusively  for  medical  and  health  purposei^ 
In    seme    cases    (through    good    cooperatlo:. 
between    the    Red    Cross    and    Red    Sick;- 
agencies   and  church   institutions   and   hos- 
pitals)  It  has  been  possible  In  the  recelvir.c 
country  to  place  some  of  this  material  at  the 
disposal   of  church-bodies   to  help   them   !n 
their  relief-work. 

A  stock  of  material,  which  we  had  pur- 
chased and  entrusted  to  the  Red  Cross. 
enabled  vis  on  several  occasions  to  send  ma- 
terial   relief    very    rapidly    as    soon    as    an 
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emergency  arose,  for  instance  In  the  case  of 
the  earthquake-disaster  In  De-bar  In  the 
South  of  Yugoslavia.  Just  when  the  Division 
of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World 
Service  was  holding  a  European  consultation 
in  Belgrade  in  December,  1967. 

In  Its  advice-note  to  the  receiving  agency, 
the  Red  Cross  In  the  DDR  always  states  when 
a  conslgrunent  was  financed  by  funds  by  the 
Protestant  Churches.  The  person  responsible 
for  the  Churches'  action  Is  In  constant  touch 
with  National  Christian  Councils,  with 
church-leaders  In  the  receiving  country,  and 
with  contact-persons  known  to  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  so  that  they  are  In- 
formed about  the  way  in  which  the  Protes- 
tant Churches  In  the  DDR  are  participating 
actively  In  ecumenical  dlaconia.  and  to  what 
extent.  We  know  that  the  Churches  In  our 
neighbour-country.  Poland,  have  started 
similar  cooperation  with  the  Red  Cross  there. 
If  we  look  at  the  history  of  the  ecumenical 
movement,  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  the 
Churches  have  cooperated  vrtth  humanitarian 
orgranlzatlons  in  order  to  relieve  human 
suffering  and  distress.  On  the  basis  of  our 
experience,  we  should  like  to  encourge  others 
not  to  be  afraid  to  do  likewise  where  neces- 
.';ary  and  p)OS6lble. 

Through  the  fellowship  which  exists  be- 
■ween  our  Churches  in  the  World  Council,  It 
is  possible  to  relieve  distress  all  over  the 
world;  help  has  been  sent  to  Vietnam,  to  the 
Sear  East,  to  Nlgerla/Blafra,  or  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi Delta  Project  (in  which  our  brother 
.Martin  Luther  King  played  such  an  active 
part).  Everywhere  It  Is  people  who  are  in- 
volved. This  compels  us  to  do  everything  we 
possibly  can  to  help. 

Our  tremendous  responsibility,  the  nature 
of  all  our  work,  and  the  reason  why  none  of 
us  can  stand  aside  and  refuse  to  give  gen- 
erously of  what  he  has  himself  received,  are 
-summed  up  best  in  the  Epistle  to  the  CoIog- 
.sians  (Chapter  3.  verse  17)  :  "Whatever  you 
do.  in  word  or  deed,  do  everything  in  the 
•lame  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving  thanks  to 
God  the  Father  through  him." 


REMARKS  BY  SENATOR  ROBERT  C. 
BYRD  AT  CLARKSBURG.  W.  VA.. 
VA  HOSPITAL  ON  VOLUNTEER 
SERVICE  AWARDS  DAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  my  remarks  dur- 
ing the  annual  Volunteer  Service  Awards 
d&y  ceremony  at  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Hospital  in  Clarksburg,  W.  Va., 
on  July  4.  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

VAVS  Awards  Day  Address  by  the  Honor- 
able Robert  C.  Byrd,  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Hospital,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.. 
JfLY  4.  1968 

First  let  me  say  that  I  appreciate  the  In- 
Mtatlon  to  participate  in  this  annual  awards 
ii.iy  ceremony  of  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstra- 
t:on  Voluntary  Service  program.  I  understand 
that  32  persons  who  have  assisted  with  the 
^'•ork  at  this  hospital  are  to  receive  awards. 
'  :  which  I  am  sure  they  will  be  proud,  and 
:   r  which  I  congratulate  them. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  Voluntary 
^ervice  program  is  a  unique  undertaking  in 
■;.e  Federal  Government,  in  that  the  volun- 
■';ers  who  serve  VA  hospitals  advise  and  work 
"ith  the  Veterans'  Administration  on  a  con- 
:  :iuing  basis  in  planning  and  developing 
'    e  programs  in  which  the  volunteers  serve. 

The  plan  is  based  on  the  premise  that  the 
Veterans'  Hospitals  are  an  integral  part  of 
t:.e  community  in  which  they  are  located. 
:i.'  this  one  here  in  Clarksburg  is,  and  that 
t'.e  hospitalized  veterans,  as  part  of  the 
■  rnmiuiity,   are   the   responsiblUty,   in  part 


at  lea-st.  of  the  entire  citizenry  of  the  com- 
munity. 

That  is  a  splendid  concept,  in  my  opinion 
For  cert.ilnly  the  veterans  of  Amerlc.i's  wars 
liave  served  for  us  all.  and  all  of  us  owe  all 
of  them  a  d?bt  of  gratitude  that  is  difficult, 
if  not  impoFPlble,  to  repav.  especially  in  the 
case  of  those  who  must  be  hospitalized  per- 
manently or  for  long  or  frequent  periods  as 
a  result  of  injuries  or  wounds  they  have 
suffered   in   the  service  of   their  country. 

The  plan  is  a  typically  .American  kind  of 
undertaking.  I  think,  for  it  could  exist  only 
In  a  free  country  where  the  citizens  are  free 
to  offer,  or  not  to  offer,  their  voluntary  serv- 
ice in  a  government  activity. 

Former  President  Harry  Truman,  in  speak- 
ing to  the  VA  Voluntary  Service  National 
Advisory  Committee  in  May.  1952.  referred 
to  the  program  as  "one  of  the  best  possible 
examples  of  our  democracy   in   action" 

In  a  letter  on  April  3.  1968.  to  the  National 
Volunteer  Committee  on  the  occasion  of  the 
1968  annual  meeting.  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  wrote: 

"I  extend  my  best  wishes  and  slncerest 
gratitude  to  you  as  you  convene  for  your  an- 
nual meeting  in  Washington.  Your  twenty- 
two  years  of  devoted  service  to  the  American 
veteran  parallel  your  loyalty  to  this  nation 

"The  759,000  veterans  who  will  enter  VA 
hospitals  this  year  will  have  their  stay  made 
more  pleasant  by  your  visits  to  t'nem.  The 
113,000  volunteers  who  contributed  over  nine 
million  hours  of  their  time  during  the  past 
year  have  achieved  an  enviable  record  reflect- 
ing your  concern  for  those  who  have  served 
this  nation." 

President  Johnson  In  that  expression,  I 
think,  gave  a  good  summary  of  what  the 
Volunteer  plan  has  done  in  recent  months. 
The  program  was  inaugurated  on  April  8, 
1946.  by  the  Veterans  Administration  in  co- 
operation with  a  group  of  men  and  women 
from  the  national  veterans,  welfare  and  serv- 
ice organizations.  In  the  years  since  then,  the 
lives  of  uncounted  thousands  of  former  serv- 
ice men  have  been  made  brighter  by  volun- 
teers such  as  you  who  will  receive  the  awards 
here  today  and  the  others  who  have  served 
with  you  in  this  hospital. 

The  Veterans  Administration  Volunteer 
Service  concept  grew  originally  out  of  the 
experience  of  World  War  11,  when  thou- 
sands of  volunteer  citizens  turned  out  to  do 
their  bit  on  the  home  front.  When  the  war 
was  over,  it  became  obvious  that  govern- 
ment and  Veterans  Administration  personnel 
alone  could  not  cope  with  the  Job  that  had 
to  be  done  for  the  returning  service  men.  and 
under  the  leadership  of  General  Omar  Brad- 
ley and  the  welfare,  veterans  and  other  serv- 
ice organizations  to  which  I  referred  a 
moment  ago.  the  Volunteer  Service  was  born. 

You,  of  course,  are  more  familiar  than  I 
with  the  details  of  all  that  has  occurred 
since  then,  but  may  I  say  that  I  am  tre- 
mendously impressed  with  what  has  been 
done,  and  I  salute  all  who  have  had  a  part  In 
this  extremely  worthwhile  endeavor. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  also  point 
ovit  in  these  remarks  that  much  still  re- 
mains to  be  done,  especially  as  our  men  come 
home  from  Vietnam.  The  Volunteer  Service 
program.  I  am  sure,  still  needs  all  who  will 
volunteer.  The  work  should  be  especially 
rewarding  for  older  citizens,  but  I  can 
think  of  nothing  that  many  of  our  young 
people  could  take  part  in  that  would  be 
more  constructive,  or  that  would  put  them 
more  fully  or  satlsfylngly  in  contact  with  the 
reality  of  the  world  In  which  we  and  they 
live. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  our  country 
owes  a  debt  to  Its  veterans  that  is  difficult 
to  repay.  Let  me  go  further  and  repeat 
something  that  I  said  this  morning  when  I 
spoke  at  HarrlsvUle  In  Ritchie  County  In 
connection  with  that  county's  observance  of 
Its  second  annual  Day  of  Appreciation  for 
those  who  serve  In  our  Nation's  armed  forces. 

I   said  that  such   an   observance   fits  ad- 


mirably into  Independence  Day — Just  as 
this  observance  does— for  there  never  would 
have  been  an  American  Independence  Day 
to  celebrate  in  the  first  place  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  armed  forces  of  our  country, 
for  it  was  they  wtio  made  possible  the 
establishment  of  the  independence  of  the 
American  colonies  and  made  freedom  for 
America  a  reality. 

This  has  been  true  all  through  our  history 
as  a  Nation.  We  could  not  have  survived, 
and  freedom  could  not  have  survived,  with- 
out the  courage  and  the  dedication  and  the 
self-sacrifice  of  the  men  and  women  who  have 
served  in  our  military  forces  They  have 
made  the  concept  of  American  freedom  a 
living,   vital   force  in   the   world 

It  is  in  these  terms,  then,  that  we  must 
measure  the  debt  that  we  owe  to  all  who  have 
fought  for  this  country. 

I  think  we  owe  a  very  great  deal  to  the 
families  of  these  service  men.  too.  lor  who 
knows  the  anguish  that  a  mother  feels  when 
her  boy  goes  off  to  war?  Who  knows  the  grief 
that  rnust  grip  a  father  when  his  son  is 
killed  in  battle?  Who  knows  the  heartache 
and  the  longing  of  those  who  are  left  be- 
hind when  a  loved  one  departs  for  some 
distant  shore? 

There  are  those  who  would  tell  us  today 
that  patriotism  Is  unsophisticated  or  out- 
of-date  in  our  land.  There  are  those  who 
speak  In  sarcastic  vein  about  "waving  the 
flag."  who  are  cynical  abovit  love  of  country. 

But  is  patrlotl.sm  dead,  or  love  of  country 
gone  from  this  land?  I  think  not  For  every 
draft  card  burner,  there  are  thousands  of  our 
young  men  willing  and  able,  and  even 
eager,  to  serve  their  country.  The  volunteers 
for  our  military  services,  like  the  volunteers 
icr  service  here,  prove  the  point  For  every 
pulpltless  pastor  leading  an  antiwar  demon- 
stration. I  am  convinced  there  are  thou- 
sands of  ministers  who  are  responsible  men 
who  understand  our  country's  responsibilities 
in  the  abrasive  and  difficult  times  in  which 
we  live. 

Americans  have  always  been  willing,  the 
vast  majority  of  them,  to  shoulder  their 
responsibilities  and  to  do  what  had  to  be 
done.  The  disgruntled  few  who  have 
claimed  so  much  attention  in  the  last  few 
years  have  been  given  far  more  prominence 
than  they  deserved.  They  have  been  ac- 
corded publicity  far  out  of  keeping  with 
their  actual  numbers  in  comparison  with 
the  whole  of  our  country's  population.  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  great  majority  of 
our  citizens  love  their  country  as  much  as 
the  citizens  in  any  previous  generation  loved 
it.  They  indicate  it  in  numberless  mature  and 
meaningful  ways.  Countless  private  citizens 
participate  without  remuneration  in  im- 
portant national,  state  and  local  under- 
takings. Certainly  more  American  citizens 
willingly  pay  more  taxes  and  willingly  sub- 
mit to  more  social  regulations  than  at  any 
previous  time,  and  I  believe  that  most  un- 
derstand the  necessity  therefor. 

I  do  not  believe  that  America  lacks  for 
either  patriotism  or  responsible  citizens  at 
this  point,  and  I  would  say  that  this  hos- 
pitals experience  with  the  Volunteer  Service 
program   would   bear   this   out. 

But  that  fact  is  no  reason  for  com- 
placency on  our  part.  The  famous  Irish 
statesman  and  orator  John  Phllpot  Curran 
said: 

■The    condition    upon    which    God    hath 
given  liberty  to  man  is  eternal  vigilance." 

That  Is  a  statement  that  all  of  us  have 
heard,  and  with  which  I  am.  sure  we  must  all 
agree.  In  one  way  or  another,  each  genera- 
tion must  pay  its  price  for  freedom. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  in  uniform  to 
serve  his  country.  The  volunteers  at  this 
hospital  attest  to  that.  They  serve  as  surely 
as  the  men  served  to  whom  they  now  devote 
their  time  and  talents.  And  all  of  us  can 
serve:  for  as  Milton  so  aptly  stated  it: 

"They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 
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vigilance  for  the  preservatlo^j  of  our  great 
heritage,  for  the  things  that  ^e  in  America 
hold  dear,  s  not  the  job  of  bur  men  and 
women  In  uniform  alone.  Vigflance  for  the 
preservation  of  our  instltutllons  and  our 
liberties  is  a  Job  for  all  of  us 

If  we  owe  anything  to  the  veterans  here 
anc;  all  across  our  land  It  Is  the  assurance 
that  the  things  for  which  thej  have  fought 
on  battlefields  abroad  will  not  ^e  lost  on  new 
battlefields  here  at  home 

Freedom  and  Justice  and  eduallty  of  op- 
portunity are  more  than  words;  they  must 
be  made  the  continuing  reality  here  at  home. 
The  safety  and  Integrity  of  our  land  Is  not 
Just  something  to  be  cherished  and  guarded 
beyond  our  shores:  It  Is  the  ilght  of  every 
citizen  to  expect  that  his  government  will 
protect  him  and  guard  his  saffty  In  hU  own 
community  [ 

America  must  not  Just  be  dbncerned  with 
lawlessness  and  gangster  natlOps  In  Interna- 
tional affairs;  It  must  also  be  obncerned  with 
lawlessness  and  hoodlum  elaiments  In  our 
own  internal  affairs.  As  hum«iltarlan  as  It 
has  been.  America  cannot  aH!6rd  to  remain 
preoecuplaU-only  with  foreign  isslstance  pro- 
grams; our- government  also  Deeds  to  have 
Its  attention  focused  most  .sfcarply  on  the 
dangers  to  our  own  country  frftm  within. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  a  verjl  great  Presi- 
dent Indeed,  said: 

"The  things  that  will  destroy  America  are: 
Peace  at  any  price,  prosperity  at  any  price, 
safety  first  Instead  of  duty  fli»t.  the  love  of 
soft-ilvlng,  and  the  get-rlch-quiclc  theory  of 

life." 

I  think  that  America's  reiford  over  the 
years.  Indeed,  the  very  presinre  of  these 
veterans  here.  Is  proof  enoustti  that  we  do 
not  believe  In  peace  at  any  prlOf.  I  think  that 
the  activities  of  so  many  of  oi«  citizens  who 
give  of  themselves,  even  atl  possible  risk 
to  themselves,  is  evidence  thkt  we  do  not 
believe  In  safety  first  Instead  pf  duty  first. 

But  I  sometimes  wonder  whether  or  not 
the  love  of  soft  living  and  the  tet-rlch-qulck 
theory  of  life  may  not  one  dgy  prove  to  be 
our  Achilles  heel  i 

I  pray  that  it  will  not.  I  pra^  that,  instead, 
the  great  basic  qualities  of  Ampncan  charac- 
ter that  gained  for  us  our  fijeedom  in  the 
first  place — devotion  to  duty,  steadfastness 
of  purpose,  the  glory  of  honegt  toll,  rerpect 
for  law  and  order,  a  firm  faith  in  our 
destiny,  and  a  renewed  faith  in  God— will 
reassert  themselves,  and  thalt  we  will  go 
forth  from  this  Independence  pay  to  preater 
achievements  as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation. 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  COUNSEL 
GENERAL:   S.   1384 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  am 
suie  that  every  Member  of  Congisss 
shares  my  desire  to  presefve  the  free- 
dom of  action  and  decision!  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  our  Government.  As  we 
all  know,  char-^ing  styles  of  government 
make  new  demands  on  tbe  legislative 
process,  and  a  continuing  effort  must 
be  made  to  maintain  and  piotcct  the 
separation  and  the  balanpe  of  power 
which  has  always  been  esaiential  to  qui- 
constitutional  system. 

Early  last  session,  as  a  ipart  of  that 
contini'irg  effort.  I  introduded  legislation 
which  would  pro\ide  the  U.S.  Congress 
with  its  own  offlc-al  U  gal  Counsel.  That 
bill.  S.  1384.  would  establish  an  Office 
of  Congiessional  Counsel  General  de- 
signed to  assist  the  Congress  internally 
In  its  legislative  function  and  externally 
in  its  efforts  to  insuie  just  and  responsive 
relations  with  the  administrative  and 
judicial  branches  of  the  Goyernment. 

Mr  President.  I  invite  renewed  atten- 
tion to  S.  1384  by  referring  to  a  recent 


article  of  mine  publislied  in  the  Admin- 
istrative Law  Review.  The  article,  en- 
titled "Proposed:  A  Legal  Counsel  for 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States."  ex- 
plains my  suggestion  in  some  detail.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Editors  Note.— "There  Is  an  Increasing 
need  for  Congress  to  expand  Its  watchfulness 
not  In  rrder  to  interfere  with  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  Executive  branch,  but  to 
insure  its  proper  functioning  by  timely  ac- 
tion to  prevent  abdication  of  its  powers,  and 
abuse  of  powers  delegated  to  the  Executive 
agencies,"  Senator  Hartke  has  written.  Thus 
It  was  that  the  Senator  introduced  S.  1384,  a 
bUl  to  establish  the  Office  of  Congressional 
Counsel  General,  The  bill  Is  printed  as  an 
appendix  to  the  article.) 

Proposed:   A  Legal  Counsel  for  the 

Congress  or  the  UNrrEO  States 

( By  Senator  Vance  Hartke  •  ) 

The  founding  fathers  of  our  nation  pro- 
vided that  the  powers  of  the  United  States 
government  be  distributed  among  the  Legis- 
lative. ExecuUve,  and  Judicial  branches  By 
this  separation  of  powers  and  a  number  of 
checks  and  balances,  the  WTlters  cf  the  Con- 
stitution hop>ed  to  avoid  excessive  concen- 
tration of  power  which  would  lead  to  abuse.' 
Tills  system  has  stood  the  t€st  of  time  be- 
cause it  has  allowed  for  flexibility  and  change 
in  a  world  In  which  enormous  changes  have 
taken  place.  To  meet  the  changes,  major 
shifts  of  power  from  the  States  to  the  Fed 
eral  Government  and  from  the  Legislative 
branch  to  the  Executive  branch  have  taken 
place.  These  shifts  In  iwwer  have  to  some 
extent  been  necesaary  to  cof>^|^ith  the  prob- 
lems of  our  age.  The  Coui  ts  have  kept  in  step 
with  the  times  by  challenging  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  upon  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  citizens.  The  Executive 
has  grown  to  meet  the  demnn.ds  of  a  modern 
socletv.  However  the  Legislative  branch  h.is 
not  kept  in  step  with  these  developments 
and  has  not  acted  to  preserve  Its  domain  in  a 
changing  woild.  Consequently  the  doctrine  of 
separation  cf  powers  and  the  doctrine  of 
checks  and  balances  are  threatened  by  the 
fact  that  the  Legislative  branch  has  not  de- 
veloped the  means  of  dealing  with  the  vast 
amount  of  power  in  the  Executlie  bureauc- 
racy. 

As  the  volume  of  business,  size,  and  num- 
ber of  agencies  and  departments  in  the  Exec- 
utive branch  has  prc.liferated.  Congress  has 
been  forced  to  allow  the  Executive  branch  to 
develop  its  own  rxiles.  regulations,  and  pro- 
cedures, while  at  the  same  time  time  relying 
more  and  more  upon  the  Executive  branch  to 
supply  It  with  the  information  needed  to  leg- 
islate on  complex  subjects.  As  the  size  of  this 
Executive  leviathan  has  grown  to  powerful 
proportions.  Congress  has  done  little  to  see 
that  it  remains  responsive  to  Congressional 
oversight  and  thus  to  the  people.  Today  the 
Legislative  puweis  cf  Congress  are  in  fact 
threatened  by  the  vasiness  of  the  Executive 
complex. 

A  recent  example  of  the  subtlety  and  com- 
plexity of  this  threat  to  legislative  power  has 
occurred  in  the  field  of  antidumping  legis- 
lation. In  the  amendments  made  in  1954  to 
the    Antidumping    Act    of     1921.    Congress 


•  Senator  Hartke  (D.Ind.)  Is  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 

'  In  The  FideraSist  No.  47.  Madison  quotes 
Montesquieu  as  snyiag.  "When  the  legislative 
and  executive  powers  are  united  in  the  same 
person  cr  body  there  can  be  no  Ub.rty.  be- 
cause apprehensions  may  arise  lest  the  same 
monarch  or  senpte  should  enact  tyrannical 
law?,  to  execute  them  in  a  tyrannical  man- 
ner." 


specifically  transferred  from  the  Treasury 
Department  to  the  United  States  Tiirlff  Com- 
mission the  .sole  responsibility  for  the  deter- 
mination of  injury  in  dumping  cases,  and 
specified  that  the  Commission  was  to  make 
this  determination  after  the  Treasury  De- 
partment had  made  a  finding  of  .siiles  at  less 
than  fair  value.  (Antidumping  Act,  1921,  a.' 
amended.  19  U.S.C  j  160i.  However,  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch  has  in  lact  voided  this  aspect 
of  the  .imendments  by  concluding  an  agree- 
ment at  Geneva  on  June  30.  1967.  commonh 
known  as  the  International  Antidumping- 
Code.  ( Agreement  on  Implementation  of  Arti- 
cle VI  of  the  General  Agreement  on  TarllT.s 
and  Tr.ide.  June  30.  1967.  32  Fed.  Rej.'.  149621 
This  Code  was  not  authorl/.ed  hy  Congress 
in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  In  fact 
in  1966.  the  Senate  overwhelmingly  adopte(i 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  100,  which  ad- 
vised the  Executive  branch  against  including 
in  the  Kennedy  Round  negotiations  matter 
outside  the  scope  of  authority  delegated  to 
the  Executive  by  Congress.  (S.  Con.  Res.  \00. 
98th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  112  cong.  Rec.  14042-48 
(1966|.t  Yet  the  President  signed  the  Code 
as  an  Executive  Agreement  rather  than  giv- 
ing It  the  treaty  status  accorded  by  80  other 
nations  A  U  S.  Tariff  Commission  report  re- 
leased April  4.  1968  acknowledges  conflict 
with  US.  statutes. 

Articles  5(at  and  lOfal  of  the  Interna- 
tional Antidumping  Code  are  contrary  to  the 
Antidumping  Act  because  they  require  that 
evidence  of  Injury  be  presented  before  in- 
vestigative and  provisional  measures  are 
taken.  Article  5(b)  of  the  Code  Insists  con- 
tiary  to  the  Act  that  evidence  of  injury  and 
dunipiJie  be  considered  simultaneously.  On 
October  28  1967.  the  Treasury  Department 
proposed  new  regulations  whose  stated  pri- 
mary purpose  Is  to  make  the  regulations  un- 
der the  Antidumping  Act  conform  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Antidumping  Code.  (Pro- 
posed Treas.  Reg.  32  Fed.  Reg.  14955).  As  a 
result  e-udence  of  injury  will  be  required  by 
the  Treasury  Department  from  persons  fur- 
nlshinc  information  in  dumping  cases  be- 
fore notice  of  antidumping  proceedings  are 
published  and  bifcre  detetminatlon.s  of  sales 
at  less  than  fair  value  are  made.  (Proposed 
Treas  Rep  S  53.25-53  27.  53.30.  53.34.  32  Fed 
Reg.  14958-9).  Under  these  new  regulations, 
a  determination  of  sales  at  less  than  fair 
value  will  be  revocable  by  the  Treasury  after 
the  case  has  been  sent  to  the  Tariff  Commi.^- 
slon  to  determine  injuiv.  (Proposed  Treas 
Reg.  ;  53.39.  32  Fed.  Reg.  14960).  This  would 
presumably  allow  the  Tieasury  to  continue 
investigation  after  the  case  had  been  sen: 
to  the  Tariff  Commission.  Not  only  has  tho 
time  sequence  of  procedures  under  the  Anti- 
dumping Act  been  distorted,  but  also  the 
Treasury  has  once  more  become  involved  in 
the  queetlon  of  injury,  which  Congress  spe- 
ciflcallv  transferred  to  the  Tariff  Cominissio-i 
bv  the  1954  Act.  (See  U.STC  Report  on  S.  Con 
Res.  38.  U.S.  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
March  1968). 

This  is  only  one  example  of  the  Executive 
branch  no  longer  heeding  the  laws  of  the 
Legislative  branch.  Anc  ther  may  be  found 
in  the  April  14.  1967  IRS  regulations  (32  Feci 
Reg.  5995-6)  imposing  an  "unrelated  busi 
ness"  tax  on  publications  of  tax-exemp: 
organizations,  despite  Congressional  inter.? 
in  the  1950  law.  followed  for  17  vears  on!v 
to  be  reversed  by  the  Executive.  The  Senatf 
voted  on  March  27.  1968  to  make  past  prac- 
tice statutory.  Another  example  is  the  way 
the  Defense  Department  has  reacted  to  the 
repeat.->d  appropriaticns  by  Congress  for 
nviclear  powered  ship  .  by  delaying  or  re- 
fusing to  spend  the  funds  appropriated.  The 
authority  to  declare  war  vested  In  Congress 
has  also  been  superseded  by  Executive  ac- 
tions. The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  has 
been  re- interpreted  by  the  Executive  as  giv- 
ing as  much  authority  to  the  President  as  a 
declaration  of  war.  (Hearings  Before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 
S.  Res.  151.  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  82.)  Con- 
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gress  is  also  told  that  even  If  It  should  re- 
peal the  res<  lutlon,  deciding  the  extent  of 
our  involvement  in  Vietnam  is  within  the 
power  of  the  Executive  anyway  (fd.  at  147.) 
Indeed  It  seems  stn-nge  that  less  than  three 
years  after  the  passage  of  the  resolution  by 
Congress,  the  Executive  branch  is  telling 
Congress  what  Its  own  resolution  means.  To 
quote  the  historian  Ruhl  J.  Bartlett  ".  .  . 
the  greatest  danger  of  democracy  in  the 
United  States  end  tj  the  freedom  of  its 
people  and  to  their  welfare— as  far  as  foreign 
affairs  are  concerned — is  the  erosion  of  legis- 
lative authority  and  oversight  and  the 
tTowth  of  a  vast  pyramid  of  centralized 
power  In  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment" (/d.  at  21  ) . 

There  Is  an  increasing  need  for  Con- 
j.'ress  to  expand  its  watchfulness  not  in  order 
to  interfere  with  the  proper  functioning  of 
the  Executive  branch,  but  to  insure  Us 
proper  functioning  by  timely  action  to  pre- 
vent abdication  of  its  powers  and  abuse  of 
powers  delegated  to  the  Executive  agencies. 
When  Congress  has  been  specific  in  its  dele- 
orations  of  power,  the  agencies  concerned 
l>ave  tended  to  be  more  able  to  apply  them- 
>elves  to  the  tasks  at  hand.-  By  the  same 
loken,  agency  performance  should  be  im- 
proved if  Congress  has  a  means  to  indicate 
when  the  departments  and  agencies  have 
lost  sight  of  the  direction  Congress  has  set 
forth. 

The  conflicts  between  the  Interests  of 
Congress  and  those  of  the  Executive  branch 
ii.ive  Increased  with  the  proliferation  of  de- 
p.irtments  and  agencies  designed  to  serve 
special  constituencies.  These  constituencies 
represent  separate  interests,  which  makes  It 
Increasingly  necessary  for  Congress  to  have 
jomeone  who  can  speak  not  for  the  constlt- 
r.encles  which  become  Involved  In  the  dally 
administering  of  legislation,  but  for  the  Con- 
press  and  the  people  who  sought  the  legis- 
lation in  the  first  place.  Congress  has  always 
depended  upon  the  Courts  and  litigation  to 
control  the  Executive  branch,  and  upon  the 
Justice  Department,  which  Is  simply  another 
arm  of  the  Executive,  to  represent  the  view 
of  Congress  before  the  Courts.  However,  in 
view  of  the  vast  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  recent  years,  the  time  has  now  come 
to  equip  Congress  with  the  tools  needed  to 
challenge  the  growing  supremacy  of  the 
Executive  In  this  area. 

There  have  been  cases  in  which  there  has 
been  a  sufficient  conflict  of  Interest  between 
Congress  and  the  Execvitlve,  or  sufficient 
special  interest  by  Congress,  to  make  it 
desirable  for  special  counsel  for  the  Con- 
fress  to  be  appointed  to  appear  before  the 
Courts  as  amicus  curiae.  (Meyers  v.  U.S., 
272  U.S.  52  1 1926).  U.S  v.  Lovett,  328  U.S. 
303  (19451)  appearance  of  Congressional 
Counsel  in  these  cases  and  others  indicates 
that  Congress  does  have  vital  concerns  in 
the  outcome  of  Court  cases  as  they  affect 
the  pwwers  of  Congress.  However,  these 
cases  involve  only  a  few  of  the  questions 
which  arise  ard  affect  the  powers  of  Con- 
press,  since  not  only  Constitutional  cases. 
but  also  cases  involving  the  interpretation 
of  laws  passed  by  Congress  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
legislate.^  It  Is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  enact 


See  generally  Henry  J.  Friendly,  The 
Federal  Administrative  Agencies.  The  Need 
for  Better  Definition  of  Standards   (1962), 

"The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Congress  has  had  printed  a  list  of 
representative  cases  affecting  the  Constitu- 
tional f)owers  of  Congress  where  it  was  not 
represented  except  in  some  cases  by  the 
Justice  Department.  (Hearings  Before  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress.  89th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  Part  15,  p. 
2288  11966].)  These  cases  range  from  cases 
of  contempt  and  the  power  of  Congress  over 
its  electoral  processes  to  cases  concerning 
the  enumerated  )X)wers  of  Congress  and  the 
delegation  of  its  authority.  The   Committee 


legislation,  and  there  Is  certainly  enough 
work  in  this  area  to  keep  It  busy,  but  Con- 
gress needs  assistance  in  seeing  that  the 
legislation  once  passed  actually  becomes  the 
law  and  remains  lav/.  This  Is  not  to  suggest 
that  the  enforcement  of  laws  or  the  inter- 
pretJttion  of  laws  Is  the  proper  domain  of 
Congress,  nor  that  the  Courts  have  an  obli- 
gation to  read  statutes  the  way  Congress 
reads  a  statute.  Indeed  Congress  does  not 
always  have  one  clear  intention,  nor  has  Its 
intention  always  been  expressed  clearly  in 
the  law  It  enacts.  However.  In  an  age  where 
executive  powers  have  become  so  extensive, 
the  Courts  should  be  eager  to  seek  the  view- 
point of  Congress  on  its  laws  in  order  to 
offset  the  growing  power  of  the  Exectitive. 
and  it  should  l>e  the  practice  for  Congress  to 
present  its  view  before  the  Courts  if  it  so 
chooses. 

At  present  the  Justice  Department  repre- 
sents the  "United  States"  in  Court  proc^eed- 
ings.  and  this  is  as  it  should  be  However, 
the  Courts,  like  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution, have  always  been  concerned  about 
the  absolute  power  of  the  man  who  not  only 
enforces  the  law  but  can  also  make  the  law 
which  he  will  enforce.  Thus,  since  the  Jus- 
tice Department  acting  as  a  party  to  a  case 
often  presents  the  view  of  the  Executive 
branch  that  has  made  the  regulations  in- 
volved in  the  outcome  of  the  case.  It  would 
seem  to  be  only  appropriate  for  the  Courts 
to  consult  Congress  which  made  the  !aw  as 
to  whether  those  regulations  were  an  appro- 
priate exercise  of  its  delegation  of  authority. 
A  Counsel  for  the  Congress  would  not  be  in 
the  business  of  enforcing  the  law,  but  rather 
he  would  provide  an  authoritative  inter 
prctatlon  of  the  laws  on  behalf  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Congress  rather  than  for  the 
Courts  to  rely  solely  upon  the  Justice  De- 
p.irtment  or  another  i)arty  to  the  case.  The 
Court  in  the  final  analysis  is  to  make  the 
decision  in  the  case  as  to  which  view  of  the 
law  will  be  held  valid,  but  It  will  be  after 
listening  to  arguments,  not  only  by  the 
Executive  branch,  but  by  the  Congress  as 
well. 

Thus,  in  some  cases,  a  remedy  to  abuse  of 
Executive  powers  may  be  found  by  the  pres- 
entation of  Congressional  intent  to  the  Court. 
However,  there  often  Is  no  real  remedy  to  be 
obtained  from  a  Court.  In  these  cases  which 
Involve  resolutions  on  foreign  affairs  cr  cases 
which  are  still  at  an  eailler  stage  of  executive 
rule  making,  if  members  and  Committees  of 
Congress  could  obtain  the  legal  opinion  of  its 
Counsel  upon  matters  In  dispute,  some  re- 
straining influeiice  might  be  exerted  upon 
the  Executive  branch. 

the   position   of   congressional   COTjNSEL 
GENERAL 

To  summarize,  Congress  needs  a  voice  after 
legislation  has  been  passed.  This  voice  Is  that 
of  a  lawyer  who  will  go  before  the  Courts  and 
represent  the  Congress  just  as  a  private  law- 
yer does,  but  he  will  not,  except  In  excep- 
tional cases  such  as  contempt  of  Congress, 
actually  intervene  or  initiate  a  case.  Like  a 
private  lawyer,  he  will  have  functions  as  an 
advisor  to  Congress  and  in  the  presentation 
of  legal  opinions  to  Committees  or  Members 
of  Congress  he  will  Indicate  whether  the  laws 
which  Congress  has  adopted  are  being  re- 
spected by  the  Executive  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment. In  order  to  obtain  such  a  law>'er  on 
a  full  time  basis,  the  author  has  Introduced 
S.1384.  which  appears  at  the  end  of  the  text 
and  will  create  the  Office  of  Congressional 
Counsel  General. 

The   Counsel   of   Congress  should   be   the 


Hearings  also  list  a  number  of  cases  In 
which  the  Court  haf  made  reference  to  the 
significance  of  its  decision  for  Congressional 
power  and  in  which  Congress  was  not  rep- 
resented. There  are  also  listed  cases  where 
the  statutory  interpretation  of  the  Courts 
was  rather  obviously  at  odds  with  the  intent 
of  Congress. 


finest  legal  counsel  Congress  can  obtain.  Al- 
though this  proposal  limits  his  term  of  office 
to  two  years.  It  Is  probable  that  he  would 
remain  in  office  even  as  the  composition  of 
Congress  changes.  This  is  not  only  because 
his  appointment  Is  to  be  made  without  regard 
to  political  affiliation,  but  also  because  Con- 
gress would  hesitate  to  remove  a  man  who 
conscientiously  attempted  to  ascertain  the 
meaning  of  legislation  and  represent  the  In- 
terest of  Congress  as  an  institution.  Congrress 
would  hesitate  to  politically  devalue  an  office 
which  would  be  so  valuable  to  it.  It  Is  not, 
however.  Inconceivable  that  Congress  may 
decide  that  Its  Counsel  has  failed  to  maintain 
those  high  standards  which  it  hopes.  In  such 
cases,  it  would  be  In  Congressional  Interest  to 
name  a  new  man.  Thus,  the  power  of  the 
Congressional  Counsel  would  be  directly  pro- 
portional to  his  loyalty  to  ascertaining  as 
accurately  as  possible  the  meaning  and  Intent 
of  legislation. 

There  are  certain  built-in  checks  on  the 
Counsel  General  Pir.st.  he  must  have  the  au- 
thority (;i  either  the  House  or  Senate  Judici- 
ary C(>mmittee  to  enter  a  Court  as  an  amicus 
.secondlv.  his  position  as  an  amicus  is  limited 
to  prcnoiiting  the  viewpoint  of  Congress  on 
the  constitutionality  of  its  laws  and  to  rep- 
resenting Congress  in  assisting  the  Courts 
to  a.scertsin  the  meaning  of  iU  legislation. 
To  the  extent  that  his  views  on  the  meaning 
of  legislation  are  solidiv  based,  he  will  be- 
come respected  by  th?  Cotirt?.  However,  to 
the  extent  that  he  would  come  under  control 
of  some  political  faction,  he  would  tend 
to  b?  dL'-regarded  by  the  Courts 

There  will  be  a  great  deal  of  restraint  act- 
ing on  anv  man  who  dares  to  present  the 
legislative  intent  of  Coneress  and  act  as 
the  lawver  representing  Cont^ress  Like  a 
private  lawyer  he  must  represent  his  own 
client  and  also  be  persuasive  to  the  Court 
It  is  indeed  the  quality  of  the  Counsel  which 
would  determine  his  .success.  Furthermore, 
there  is  es!=entially  nchlng  new  In  his  func- 
tion since  the  Congress  already  has  someone 
Interpreting  its  intent  In  the  form  of  the 
Attornev  General.  However,  no  matter  how 
fine  a  lawver  he  may  be.  the  Attorney  General 
is  still  a  part  of  the  Executive  branch  which 
the  Coneress  Is  seeking  to  control  and  cannot 
escape  representing  the  Interests  of  the 
Executive  branch.  In  an  age  when  the  volume 
c.f  business  has  become  so  great  'hat  Con- 
press  cannot  maintain  a  wHtchful  eye  over 
all  the  executive  agencies,  the  idea  that  the 
.\ttornev  General  can.  present  the  view  of 
Congressional  intent  is  in  effect  tn  allow  the 
administrative  agencies  of  the  government 
to  have  more  and  more  opportunity  to 
promulgate  law  at  variance  with  the  will 
of  Congress.  Much  of  the  history  of  adminis- 
trative law  centers  around  the  question  of 
th--  delegation  of  authority  by  the  Legislative 
branch  to  the  Executive  in  order  to  meet  the 
problem  of  a  growing  and  complex  society. 
This  delegation  of  authority  has  often  been 
necessarv.  However,  "he  Courts  In  their  de- 
velopment of  administrative  law  have  laid 
down  limitations  on  the  powers  of  the  legis- 
lative agencies  to  make  theh-  own  law.  The 
delegation  doctrine  may  at  times  seem  rather 
broad,  but  the  idea  remains  that  Congress 
must  not  abdicate  its  powers  wholesale  to  the 
Executive  branch.  The  Coneressicnal  Counsel 
General  might  be  considered  as  an  additional 
check  against  the  Executive  power  in  sup- 
port of  that  doctrine. 

The  precede'.it  for  such  an  officer  in  the 
Legislative  branch  comes  in  pirt  from  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Genera!  Accounting  Office 
which  functions  a.'  nr  ^.pencv  o;  Congress. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  under  the 
Comptroller  General  makes  independent  ex- 
nminat'.ons  c.f  the  wav  that  government  agen- 
cies fulfill  their  financial  responsibilities  The 
Comptroller  General  has  access,  with  limited 
exceptions,  to  the  p.-.pcrs  cf  all  department-. 
He  also  determines  accounting  procedure?, 
settles  accounts  for  disbursi'.g  and  collect- 
ing   officers,    and    renders    decisions    on    the 
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legality  of  expenditures  of  public  funds.  In 
many  respects  the  Congressional  Counsel 
General  would  be  far  more  limited  than  the 
Comptroller  General  In  that  he  will  have  no 
access  to  papers  nor  will  he  halve  any  deci- 
sion-making powers  affecting  the  other 
branches  of  the  government. 

Another  precedent  for  a  Congressional 
Counsel  General  exists  In  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Bill  (S  355)  whloh  passed  the 
Senate  In  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, and  would  create  a  new  committee  of 
Congress  called  the  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Operations  Among  lt«  other  func- 
tions, this  Committee  under  Sec  402(aii3» 
of  that  bill  would  "identify  and  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  any  court  pro- 
ceeding or  ivctlon  which.  In  the  ojplnlon  of  the 
Joint  Committee,  is  of  vital  inlterest  to  the 
Congress,  or  to  either  House  of  the  Congress, 
as  a  constitutionally  established  institution 
of  the  Federal  Government"  Subsection  I  a) 
also  provides  that  "Subject  to  tl^e  approval  of 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  thle  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  ReprescmtiUlves.  and 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  House  of  ReJ)resentatlves, 
the  Joint  CtJmmlttee  is  authorised  to  provide 
for  appropriate  representation  on  behalf  of 
the  Congress  or  either  House  thereof  In  any 
proceeding  or  action  referred  to^n  paragraph 
(3)   of  this  subsection."  1 

However,  S.  1384  goes  further  to  provide 
for  lUi  office  of  Congressional  Counsel  Gen- 
eral to  be  created  so  that  It  fnay  perform 
the  rather  extensive  function*  of  assisting 
Congress  in  a  number  of  legal  jnatters  on  a 
regular,  rather  than  an  ad  hoc  basis.  S.  1384 
would  also  provide  for  Committee  control  of 
the  Congressional  Counsel  General,  but  this 
control  would  be  placed  In  tlhe  Judiciary 
Committees  of  both  Houses,  ilnce  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  OJ)eratlons  has 
not  yet  been  created. 

THE     PUNCTIONS     OF     THE     COI^CRESSIONAL 
COUNSEL    GENERAL  ' 

The  Counsel  for  Congress  under  S.  1384 
will  perform  unctions  at  several  stages  of 
the  legal  process  subject  to  "such  rules  as 
the  Committees  on  the  Judkclary  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  mav 
prescribe  Jointly  from  time  to  time." 

First  of  all,  the  Congressl(|)nal  Counsel 
General  would  "perform  such)  duties  with 
respect  to  legislative  review  of  executive  ac- 
tions as  shall  be  prescribed  bj(  such  rules." 
Congress  often  fails  to  take  Into  account  all 
the  factors  which  later  arise  Injthe  adminis- 
tration of  legislation.  In  order  Ito  encourage 
the  Administrative  agencies  an<|  departments 
to  respect  Congressional  legislation.  Congress 
must  do  a  far  better  Job  of  legislative  over- 
sight. Thus,  the  Counsel  of  Congress  could 
assist  Congress  In  the  Initiation  of  new  and 
corrective  legislation.  By  reviewing  the  ac- 
tions of  Courts  and  administrative  agencies. 
he  will  uncover  areas  of  policy  where  there 
Is  no  existing  legislation,  where  the  existing 
legislation  Is  unclear,  or  where  legislation  is 
In  effect  being  made  by  the  Executive.  Each 
year,  the  Counsel  could  present  to  Congress 
an  agenda  of  law  revisions  with  recommenda- 
tions and  alternatives  to  be  considered  This 
would  greatly  help  Congress  perform  Its 
oversight  and  legislative  review  function. 
Emphasis  upon  this  particular  role  of  the 
Counsel  General  may  very  well  reduce  the 
role  he  will  have  to  play  In  subi|equent  Court 
proceedings.  I 

Secondly,  the  Counsel  of  Cdngress  would 
'•render  to  committees  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress advice  with  respect  to  the  purpose  and 
effect  of  provisions  contained  to  Acts  of  the 
Congress  or  to  be  inserted  in  propyosed  legis- 
lative measures."  Thus,  the  Counsel  would 
provide  upon  request  confidential  advisories 
on  the  effects  and  constltutioitality  of  pro- 
posed legislation  during  the  legislative  proc- 
ess so  that  legislation  will  have  more  likeli- 
hood of  having  effect  and  being  enforced. 

Third,    the    Counsel   of    Congress    would 


"render  to  committees.  Members,  and  dis- 
bursing officers  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
Comptroller  General,  legal  opinions  upon 
questions  arising  under  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States."  The  Congressional 
Counsel  General,  through  the  rendering  of 
legal  opinions  upon  the  laws  of  Congress  to 
committees  of  Congress,  will  provide  a  way 
for  Members  and  committees  of  Congress  to 
present  an  authoritative  viewpoint  to  Execu- 
tive departments  and  agencies  upon  the  va- 
lidity, but  not  the  merit,  of  regulations  such 
as  the  new  antidumping  regulations  or  vari- 
ous Income  tax  regulations.  In  this  capacity 
the  Counsel  will  speak  authorlatively  in  the 
sense  of  being  the  counsel  representing  Con- 
gress. However,  he  will  have  no  dictatorial 
powers  in  as  inuch  as  any  department  or 
agency  will  still  be  able  to  promulgate  any 
rules  it  wishes  and  then  test  their  validity 
in  Court. 

In  this  capacity  the  Counsel  of  Congress 
could  maintain,  with  the  co-ordination  of 
the  respective  committees  of  Congress,  the 
history,  purpose,  and  intent  of  legislation 
so  that  after  enactment  of  legislation  there 
win  be  a  complete  and  authoritative  leg- 
islative history.  This  legislative  history 
would  become  part  of  the  material  to  be 
sent  to  the  President  with  a  bill  and  entered 
Into  the  Federal  Register  or  a  similar  pub- 
lication. This  will  not  only  enable  the  Ex- 
executlve  to  perform  its  function  better  but 
also  assist  future  Counsels  of  Congress  In 
performing  their  functions  of  rendering  le- 
gal opinions  and  representing  Congress  be- 
fore the  Courts  on  the  meaning  of  its  laws. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  proposal  does 
not  seek  to  Integrate  the  legal  staffs  of  the 
Committees  or  Legislative  Counsel.  This  is 
deliberate  in  order  to  maintain  the  pluralism 
of  views  vrtthln  the  Congress  which  the  pres- 
ent system  provides. 

Fourth,  the  Counsel  would  "appear  as 
amicus  curiae,  upon  the  request,  or  with 
the  approval,  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  any  action  pending  In  any  court 
of  the  United  St.ites  in  which  there  is  placed 
In  Issue  the  constitutional  validity  or  in- 
terpretation of  any  Act  of  the  Congress,  or 
the  validity  of  any  official  proceeding  of  or 
actions  taken  by  either  House  of  Congress 
or  by  any  committee.  Member,  officer,  office, 
or  agency  of  the  Congress."  The  Courts  will 
still  have  the  right  to  determine  who  may 
appear  as  amicus  curiae,  but  this  section  will 
make  It  possible  for  the  Courts  to  accept 
the  Congressional  Counsel  General  in  the 
capacity  of  lawyer  for  Congress. 

Fifth,  the  Counsel  would  "represent,  upon 
the  request,  or  with  the  approval  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives,  either  House  of 
Congress  or  any  committee.  Member,  of- 
ficer, office,  or  agency  of  the  Congress  in  any 
legal  action  pending  in  any  court  of  the 
United  States  to  which  such  House  commit- 
tee. Member,  office,  or  agency  is  a  party  and 
in  which  there  is  placed  in  issue  the  validity 
of  any  official  proceeding  of  or  action  taken 
by  such  House,  committee.  Member,  officer, 
office  or  agency."  The  Congressional  Coun- 
sel General  would  be  authorized  to  replace 
the  Attorney  General  in  this  capacity.  The 
reason  for  this  stems  from  the  peculiar  in- 
terest of  Congress  In  these  cases,  and  the 
right  of  Congress  to  prosecute  its  own  con- 
tempt cases.  Although  this  authority  has 
been  In  the  past  delegated  to  the  Justice 
Department,  the  existence  of  a  full-time 
Congressional  Counsel  would  only  make  It 
appropriate  that  he  be  responsible  for  a  case 
within  the  traditional  powers  of  Congress. 

The  purpose  of  these  provisions  is  to  re- 
store the  authority  by  Congress  to  make  valid 
law.  Individual  Congressmen  or  Committees 
could  follow  the  course  of  a  bill  after  its 
enactment,  but  Congress  already  has  Its 
hands  full  with  current  legislation.  Further- 
more, no  one  Congressman  can  speak  with 
much  authority,  nor  can  a  Committee  co- 


ordinate these  efforts  without  a  large  staff 
working  in  this  area  exclusively.  On  the  other 
hand  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  Justice 
Department  could  be  made  Into  an  Inde- 
pendent agency,  but  the  question  would  then 
arise  as  to  how  to  control  it  and  make  ii 
responsible  to  the  people.  The  Congressional 
Counsel  General  would  be  tied  directly  to 
the  legislative  branch. 

OBJECTIONS    TO    THE    PROPOSAL 

The  objections  which  have  been  raised  t  . 
establishing  a  Congressional  Counsel  Genera; 
center  around  the  following  lmport.^nt  area.'^ 
That  the  Congressional  Counsel  Genera: 
would  be  violating  the  separation  of  powers, 
that  the  Congressional  Counsel  General 
could  not  clearly  define  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress: that  an  officer  of  the  present  Congre-^ 
could  not  represent  past  Congresses:  that  the 
Congressional  Counsel  General  would  be- 
come a  political  agent  of  the  party  In  power; 
that  he  would  not  be  subject  to  sufficient  con- 
trol: that  he  would  only  be  another  cog 
in  the  legislative  process  and  create  another 
bureau;  that  he  would  simply  be  an  extri 
man  in  court;  and  that  he  would  provoke 
direct  conflict  and  confrontation  between 
the  Congress  and  the  Courts. 

Would  the  Congressional  Counsel  violate 
the  principle  of  separation  of  powers?  A.s 
was  noted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers  Is  .i 
fluid  and  flexible  one.  The  system  of  gov- 
ernment established  by  the  founding  fathers 
was  not  one  in  which  there  was  set  out  .• 
rigid  scheme  of  final  authority.  Rather,  thi- 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers  is  seen  only 
in  the  division  of  the  Constitution  as  it  spells 
out  the  general  authority  of  each  of  the  three 
separate  branches.  The  rise  of  regulatory 
agencies  with  combined  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  Judicial  functions  represented  the 
acceptance  of  a  viewpoint  regarding  separa- 
tion of  powers  which  allowed  one  branch  oi 
government  to  exercise  functions  normally 
associated  with  the  other  branches.  When 
the  Courts  refuse  to  enforce  certain  laws 
of  Congress  because  they  invade  personal 
liberties,  the  Courts  have  to  some  extent 
also  entered  the  law  making  field.  Whili' 
these  examples  illustrate  that  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  doctrine  is  a  fluid  one.  the 
proposal  to  create  a  lawyer  for  Congress  falls 
far  short  of  any  drastic  action.  The  Con- 
gressional Counsel  Is  given  no  power  of  de- 
cision, but  rather  he  is  only  given  the  au- 
thority of  Congress  to  make  an  appearance 
In  Court  on  behalf  of  Congress  to  clarKv 
the  meaning  or  defend  the  constltutlonalit- 
of  the  laws  which  Congress  has  passed,  r 
the  Courts  have  the  power  to  refuse  to  en- 
force a  statute  of  Congress,  then  Congress 
at  least  should  be  represented  in  such  a  c.ise. 
If  agencies  have  the  power  to  promulgate 
regulations,  which  Is  a  legislative  function, 
then  Congress  should  have  the  power  to  give 
legal  opinions  which  would  be  authoritatlvp 
but  non-blndlng  on  the  Courts,  as  to  wheth- 
er the  regulations  are  in  accord  with  its 
statutes  without  having  to  enact  an  entirely 
new  law. 

Would  the  Congressional  Counsel  be  able 
to  define  the  Intent  of  Congress?  Actually 
his  role  In  this  regard  would  be  to  assist  th" 
Courts  in  understanding  the  meaning  of  a.i 
act  of  Congress.  When  language  is  ambiguous 
or  unclear,  this  sometimes  involves  determin- 
ing the  Intent  of  Congress.  At  present  this  i'- 
done  by  the  Courts  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. This  Is  not  a  new  function  at  all.  The 
only  "hange  is  that  a  man  appointed  by  the 
Congress  is  to  assist  in  performing  this  func- 
tion as  well.  If  anyone  can  assist  in  this  mat- 
ter, it  would  seem  that  the  office  of  the 
Counsel  of  Congress  which  has  kept  in  con- 
tact with  the  Congress  in  the  enactment  of 
legislation  would  be  best  equipped  to  per- 
form this  function. 

Would  an  officer  of  the  present  Congress 
be  able  to  represent  past  Congresses?  While 
It   Is    true    that   subsequent   resolutions   of 
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Congress  have  little  authority  to  clarify  the 
meaning  of  previous  legislation,  this  does  not 
go  to  the  point  of  whether  the  Congre.ss  has 
;i  considered  point  of  view  upon  the  subject 
which  deserves  the  consideration  of  the 
Court  lor  lU  enlightening  value,  and  not  so 
much  for  Its  authoritative  value.  The  opin- 
ion of  an  officer  of  the  present  Congress  cer- 
wlnly  deserves  as  much  weight  as  an  Inter- 
pretation by  an  officer  of  the  Executive  who 
not  only  is'  not  its  close  to  the  legislative 
process,  but  who  also  tends  to  represent  the 
interests  of  the  executive  agencies  and  their 
respective  constituencies. 

Would  an  officer  of  the  Congress  become 
the  political  agent  of  the  party  in  power  or 
become  schizoid  in  an  attempt  to  represent 
the  opinions  of  all  535  members?  If  this 
.should  happen,  the  value  In  which  his  opin- 
ion was  held  by  the  Courts  would  certainly 
deteriorate.  It  is  not  in  the  long  run  Interest 
of  Congress  to  allow  the  abuse  of  this  author- 
ity, and  furthermore  the  Counsel  would  be 
ji.o  more  subject  to  political  influence  than 
iiie  Attorney  General.  In  fact,  it  may  very 
•.veil  be  much  easier  for  the  Counsel  for  Con- 
t;ress  to  maintain  political  Independence 
?ince  the  purpose  of  his  appointment  would 
he  limited  to  Interpreting  Acts  of  Congress 
r.ither  than  becoming  Involved  as  a  party  to 
ijises.  In  fact,  the  ability  of  the  Counsel  for 
longress  to  honestly  state  that  legislation  Is 
ambiguous,  or  that  the  legislation  has  left 
the  determination  of  certain  questions  to  the 
Executive  branch,  may  enable  him  to  avoid 
]ollUcal  pitfalls  In  many  Instances 

Would  the  Counsel  of  Congress  be  subject 
to  sufficient  control?  By  having  to  renew  his 
..ppolniment  every  two  years,  by  having  his 
Mnctlons  subject  to  rules  made  Jointly  by 
•lie  Judiciary  Committees  of  both  Houses, 
and  by  having  his  appearances  before  the 
Courts  subject  to  approval  by  the  Judiciary 
committee  of  either  House,  the  dangers  of 
his  becoming  a  law  unto  himself  are  quite 
limited. 

Would  the  Counsel  of  Congress  become 
cnly  another  cog  in  the  legislative  machine 
(  r  another  bureau  to  house  lawyers?  The 
need  for  such  a  Counsel  to  perform  oversight 
functions  alone  would  make  his  creation 
worthwhile.  There  would  be  a  continuity  of 
ojieration  in  this  regard  that  cannot  be  found 
by  the  hiring  of  special  counsel  for  special 
c.ises. 

Would  the  Counsel  of  Congre  s  simply  be- 
c  jme  an  extra  man  In  the  Court?  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  appearance  of  two  at- 
t(jrneys  representing  the  United  States  would 
be  a  travesty.  Yet  this  has  occurred  without 
travesty  before  with  a  counsel  representing 
(  ungress  on  several  occasions  Counsel  for 
Congress  would  not  appear  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  "United  States"  any  mere  than 
the  Court  Itself  represents  the  "United 
.States"  in  a  trial. 

Would  the  Counsel  for  Congress  provoke 
direct  conflict  between  the  Courts  and  the 
Congress?  On  the  contrary,  the  review  func- 
tions of  the  Counsel  would  keep  Congress 
aware  of  what  the  Courts  were  doing,  and  the 
amicus  function  would  prevent  the  Courts 
from  straying  far  from  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress. Indeed  the  Congressional  Counsel 
might  relieve  some  of  the  Congressional 
frustration  of  being  unable  tn  do  anything 
about  the  Courts  except  complain  after  de- 
cisions are  made. 

In  summary,  the  proposal  to  create  a  Con- 
g.-esslonal  Counsel  General  is  perhaps  a  novel 
oae.  but  one  which  is  necessitated  by  the 
growth  of  administrative  bureaucracy  It  is  a 
means  to  assist  Congress  internally  by  assist- 
ing It  in  performing  its  oversight  function, 
by  review  of  executive  and  Judicial  acts  as 
well  as  by  assisting  in  Improving  its  legisla- 
tion. It  IS  also  a  means  to  assist  Congress  ex- 
ternally by  keeping  the  Administrative 
departmenus  and  agencies  responsive  to  Con- 
gress from  which  their  authority  is  derived, 
la  both  his  internal  and  external  functions 
the  Congressional  Counsel  General  will  assist 


In  making  Congress  a  more  effective  branch 
of  our  government  and  thus  strengthen  the 
principle  of  separation  of  powers. 
Appendix 
1 90th  Cong.,  1st  sess.l 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  March 
23,  1967:  Mr.  Hartke  Introduced  the  follow- 
ing bill;   which  was  read  twice  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S    1384 

A  bill  to  establish  the  Office  of  Congressional 
Counsel  General 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
there  Is  hereby  established  In  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  the  Office  of  Con- 
gressional Counsel  General,  which  shall  be 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Con- 
gressional Counsel  General  The  Congres- 
sional Counsel  General  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre.senta- 
tlves  and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  with 
the  approval  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate,  without  reference  to  po- 
litical affiliations  and  solely  on  the  basis 
of  his  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office,  and  shall  be  subject  to  removal  by 
those  officers  for  Inefficiency,  misconduct,  or 
physical  or  mental  Incapacity.  The  Congres- 
sional Counsel  General  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  *hich  shall  expire  at  the  end 
of  the  Congress  during  which  he  1?  appointed 
The  Congressional  Counsel  General  shall  re- 
ceive the  same  salary  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  availability  of  appro- 
priations, the  Congressional  Counsel  Gen- 
eral may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  .Assistant  Counsels  General,  clerks, 
and  other  personnel  as  may  be  nece.ssary  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  his  office.  Assistants 
shall  be  appointed  without  reference  to  po- 
litical affiliations  and  solely  on  the  basis 
of  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  of  their 
offices. 

(c)  The  Congressional  Counsel  General 
shall  promulgate  for  his  office  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  this 
Act.  He  may  delegate  authority  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  such  duty  to  any  officer 
or  emplovee  of  the  Office  of  the  Congres- 
sional Counsel  General.  No  persons  serving 
as  an  officer  or  employee  of  such  office  may 
engage  in  any  other  business,  vocation,  or 
emplovment  while  so  serving. 

Id)  The  Congressional  Counsel  General 
shall  cause  a  seal  of  office  to  be  made  for  his 
office,  of  such  design  as  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  shall  ap- 
prove, and  Judicial  notice  shall  be  taken 
thereof. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Con- 
gressional Counsel  General,  under  such  rules 
as  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
may  prescribe  Jointly  from  time  to  time,  to — 

(li  render  to  committees.  Members,  and 
disbursing  officers  of  the  Congress,  and  to 
the  Comptroller  General,  legal  opinions  upon 
questions  arising  under  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  render  to  committees  and  Members  of 
the  Congress  advice  with  respect  to  the  pur- 
pose and  effect  of  provisions  contained  in 
Acts  of  the  Congress,  or  to  be  Inserted  In 
proposed  legislative  measures; 

(3)  perform  such  duties  with  respect  to 
legislative  review  of  executive  actions  as  shall 
be  prescnoed  by  such  rules: 

(4)  appear  as  amicus  curiae,  upon  the 
rpquest.  or  with  the  approval,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives.  In  any  action 
pending  in  any  court  of  the  United  States 
in  which  there  Is  placed  In  Issue  the  consti- 
tutional validity  or  Interpretation  of  any 
Act  of  the  Congress,  or  the  validity  of  any 


official  proceeding  of  or  action  taken  by 
either  House  of  Congress  or  by  any  commit- 
tee. Member,  officer,  office,  or  agency  of  the 
Congress;    and 

(5»  represent,  upon  the  request,  or  with 
the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, either  House  of  Congress  or  any  com- 
mittee. Member,  officer,  office,  or  agency  of 
the  Congre.ss  In  any  legal  action  |>endlng  In 
any  court  of  the  United  States  to  which  such 
House  committee.  Member,  officer,  office,  or 
agency  Is  a  party  anc  In  which  there  is 
placed  In  issue  the  validity  of  any  official 
proceeding  of  or  action  taken  by  such  House, 
committee.  Member,  officer,  office,  or  agency, 
(b)  Upon  receipt  of  written  notice  from 
the  Congressional  Counsel  General  to  the 
effect  that  he  has  undertaken  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  (5)  of  this  section  to  perform 
any  such  specified  representational  service 
with  respect  to  any  designated  action  or  pro- 
ceeding pending  or  to  be  instituted  In  a 
court  of  the  United  States,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  be  relieved  of  responsibility 
and  shall  have  no  authority  to  perform  such 
service  in  such  action  or  proceeding  except 
at  the  request  or  with  the  approval  of  the 
Congressional  Counsel  General. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subject  to  applicable  rules  of 
practice  and  procedure,  the  Congressional 
Counsel  General  shall  be  entitled  as  of  right 
to  appear  as  amicus  curiae  In  any  action 
described  in  subsection  (a)(4)  of  section  2. 
(b)  For  the  purposes  of  all  proceedings 
incident  to  the  trial  and  review  of  any  action 
described  by  subsection  (a)(5)  of  section  2 
with  respect  to  which  the  Congressional 
Counsel  General  has  undertaken  to  provide 
representational  service,  and  has  so  notified 
the  .attorney  General,  the  Congressional 
Counsel  General  shall  have  all  powers  con- 
ferred by  law  upon  the  Attorney  General, 
and  subordinate  of  the  Attorney  General,  or 
any  United  States  attorney. 

(c»  The  Congressional  Counsel  General,  or 
any  attorney  of  his  office  designated  by  him 
for  that  ptupose,  shall  be  entitled  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  duties  imposed  upon 
him  pursuant  to  this  Act  to  enter  an  ap- 
jjearance  in  any  such  proceeding  before  any 
court  of  the  United  States  without  compli- 
ance with  any  requirement  for  admission  to 
practice  before  such  court,  except  that  the 
authorlzuitlon  conferred  by  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  admis- 
sion of  any  person  to  practice  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Sec.  4.  The  Office  of  the  Congressional 
Counsel  General  shall  have  the  same  privi- 
lege of  free  transmission  of  official  mail 
matter  as  other  officers  of  the  Congress. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Office  of  the  Congres- 
sional Counsel  General  such  sums  as  may 
be  required  for  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  the  Congressional  Counsel  General  imder 
this  Act.  Amounts  so  appropriated  shall  be 
disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  on 
vouchers  approved  by  the  Congressional 
Counsel  General 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  is  there  further  morning 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  conclu(3ed. 


INDEPENTDENT    OFFICES     AND    DE- 
PARTMENT    OF     HOUSING     ANT) 
URBAN     DEVELOPMENT     APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 196<i 
Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 

President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  17023)  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  Independent  executive  bu- 
reaus, boards,  commissions,  corpora- 
tions, agencies,  offices,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bin  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,     i 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  1  may  speak  on 
a  nongermane  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hear^  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 


THE  SUPREME   COURT 
NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  spoke 
yesterday  on  one  phase  of  the  consti- 
tutional issue  involved  in  the  controversy 
over  the  nomination  of  Juatice  Fortas  to 
be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  and 
Judge  Thornberry  to  be  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Coiurt. 

In  the  speech  yesterday..  I  discussed 
the  views  of  480  deans  and  professors  of 
68  of  the  finest  law  schools  In  the  Nation, 
law  teachers  representing  every  section 
of  the  country,  who  pointed  out  that  in 
their  opinion  the  constitutional  issue  is 
very  clear:  that  not  only  is  there  not  the 
slightest  basis  for  denying  this  authority 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  but 
also  that  it  is  liis  clear  duty  to  make 
nominations  when  vacancies  occur. 

They  also  pointed  out  that  it  is  the 
constitutional  duty  of  the  Senate  either 
to  confinn  or  not  to  i'.ive  lbs  consent  for 
confirmation,  but  not  to  engiage  in  tactics 
that  would  prevent  the  |Senate  from 
cari-yini  out  its  duties!  under  the 
Constitution.  [ 

It  appeared  from  the  hearing  on  the 
Fortas  nomination  that  a  [new  "consti- 
tutional" issue  has  been  dralgged  into  the 
Fortas  nomination.  At  first)  I  thought  it 
was  a  spoof.  Then  I  realiz^  that  it  was 
just  plain  ignorance.  > 

I  have  taught  the  Constitution.  I  have 
lived  with  the  law  all  my  life.  But  when 
I  saw  accounts  this  week  of  the  Consti- 
tution being  masked  and  the  history  of 
our  Nation  from  its  earliest  beginning 
being  ignored,  I  could  ;not  contain 
myself. 


So  now  I  rise  to  set  the  record 
straight — as  I  see  the  record — because  I 
want  the  American  people  to  have  the 
facts  which  I  Ijelieve  are  being  denied 
them. 

The  claim  that  the  separation  of 
powers  is  "breached"  or  "called  into 
question"  each  time  a  President  seeks 
the  advice  of  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  on 
matters  totally  unrelated  to  the  couit, 
flies  in  the  face  of  almost  two  centuries 
of  practice  and  precedent. 

In  the  statement  which  I  read  pre- 
viously, I  did  not  see  that  George  Wash- 
ington was  accused  of  breaching  the 
Constitution.  The  author  of  that  state- 
ment apparently  did  not  know  that 
Chief  Justice  John  Jay  not  only  save 
plenty  of  advice  to  George  Washington, 
but — while  Chief  Justice —  also  served 
as  our  Minister  to  England. 

I  did  not  see  John  Adams  criticized  or 
Chief  Justice  Ellsworth  maligned  when 
liistory  reveals  that  Ellsworth  became 
Minister  to  France  while  lie  was  still 
Chief  Justice. 

I  did  not  hear  a  single  word  chastising 
our  great  Chief  Justice.  John  Marshall, 
who  served  as  John  Adams  chief  for- 
eign policy  adviser  while  still  on  the 
Court. 

I  did  not  hear  President  Monroe  called 
to  task  for  asking  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice William  Johnson  for  advice  on  Fed- 
eral-State matters. 

In  that  glib  "ofT  the  bench"  constitu- 
tional opinion  rendered  day  before  yes- 
terday, I  did  not  hear  Chief  Justice  Rog- 
er Taney  censured  for  advising  President 
Andrew  Jackson — both  orally  and  in 
writing — about  a  wide  variety  of  matters. 

I  heard  not  a  single  word  of  criticism 
leveled  against  Justice  Catron  when 
President  Buchanan  asked  him  to  draft 
sections  of  his  inaugural  address. 

Nor,  might  I  add,  was  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  called  a  fioulcr  of  the  Con- 
stitution when  he  asked  Justice  David 
Davis  who,  by  the  way,  was  Lincoln's 
former  campaign  manager,  for  opinions 
on  dealing  with  unrest  in  the  nation  and 
on  the  legality  of  imposing  martial  law 
by  Presidential  action. 

Not  a  word  in  judgment  was  leveled 
against  Chief  Justice  Puller,  who  gave 
political  advice  and  counsel  to  President 
Grover  Cleveland,  or  against  Justice 
Chase,  who  was  a  frequent  adviser  to  An- 
drew Johnson. 

There  was  no  comment  on  the  fact 
that  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  asked 
for  counsel  from  Justice  Moody. 

Nor  did  I  hear  Justice  Brandeis 
mahgned  for  giving  constant  advice  to 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  all  through 
World  War  I.  In  fact,  history  shows  that 
one  December  evening  in  1917,  President 
Wilson  went  to  Brandeis'  apartment  to 
request  advice  on  certain  railroad  prob- 
lems. 

I  see  that  no  fault  was  found  that 
Harlan  Fiske  Stone  advised  Herbert 
Hoover  and  actually  commented  on 
drafts  of  speeches  and  Executive  mes- 
sages— or  the  "assistant  president "  role 
that  Chief  Justice  Taft — the  father  of 
Senator  Robert  Taft  and  the  grandfather 
of  Congressman  Robert  Taft,  Jr. — 
played  in  giving  close  advice  to  Presi- 
dents Hoover.  Harding,  and  Coolidge. 

Nor  was  Justice  Frankfurter  maligned 
for  the  volumes  of  open  records  to  show 


his  close  ties  with  President   Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

No  word  was  raised  in  anger  again.H 
President  Harry  Truman  lor  sendiny 
Chief  Justice  Vinson  on  a  vital  diplo- 
matic mission  to  the  Soviet  Union  during 
the  height  of  the  cold  war. 

This  is  only  a  partial  catalog.  His- 
tory is  replete  with  other  examples.  The 
record  speaks  clearly  and  proudly  of  al- 
most 200  years  of  our  history.  It  speaks 
of  Presidents,  Republicans  and  Dem- 
ocrats alike,  who  have  sought  and  re- 
ceived advice  and  counsel  from  membt is 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  whom  they 
trusted  and  confided. 

But  the  basic  question  does  not  end 
here.  It  does  not  end  with  the  Supienie 
Court.  Is  there  a  single  Member  o: 
this  body — of  the  separate  legislative 
branch — who  would  refuse  to  give  advice 
and  counsel  to  the  President?  Is  there  a 
single  Member  of  this  body  who  has  nor 
been  in  the  White  House  to  consult  or 
some  matter?  Senator  Griffin  can  counsel 
the  President  and  recommend  actions  t) 
Inm  on  a  riot  situation  in  Detroit,  but  u 
Supreme  Court  Justice  is  not  even  per 
mitted  to  read  a  President's  statement 
about  the  riots,  according  to  this  unfor- 
tunate rationale. 

What  is  this  nonsense  which  says  that 
the  separation  of  powers  or  the  Consti- 
tution prevents  honorabb  men  from 
consulting  with  one  another  on  grave 
issues  of  the  day? 

Let  us  call  it  what  it  is — politically 
motivated  and  reckless  poppycock. 

That  is  the  way  I  see  it.  That  is  the 
way  the  Ameriran  people.  I  believe  are 
going  to  see  it.  And  that  is  the  way  Piesi- 
dents.  Chief  Justices,  and  Members  of 
Congress  have  seen  it  for  the  past  200 
years.  Apparently,  some  of  my  colleagues 
are  either  too  yoimg  to  know  or  too  old 
to  remember  the  facts  of  history. 

And  I  cannot  leave  this  matter  without 
an  additional  observation. 

As  an  American.  I  am  ashamed;  as  a 
Senator.  I  am  offended:  as  a  lawyer,  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  spectacle — the 
unprecedented  spectacle — of  subjecting  a 
Chief  Justice  nominee  to  cross-examina- 
tion on  his  judicial  opinions  and  his  judi- 
cial views. 

If  an>'thing  flouts  the  separation  of 
power,  it  is  this. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  this 
counti-y  has  a  sitting  Justice,  nominated 
for  Chief  Justice,  previously  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  been  questioned  on  his 
judicial  views  by  a  Senate  Committee. 

This  is  the  harassing  work,  in  my  judg- 
ment, of  biased  men  who  lack  a  sense  of 
history,  and  I  am  scrry  that  :t  is  tak'ntj 
place.  I  hope  we  will  be  through  with  it 
and  get  on  with  the  job  of  carrying  out 
our  duty  either  to  confirm  or  refuse  to 
confirm,  under  the  advise  and  consent 
clause  of  the  Constitution. 


July  18,  1968 
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INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  I  H.R.  17023)  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, agencies,  offices,  and  the  De- 


partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  business,  the  independent  offices 
and  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  appropriation  bill,  was  laid 
before  the  Senate  last  night.  At  that 
time  I  made  a  brief  general  statement 
on  the  overall  amounts  in  the  bill. 

I  wish  to  repeat  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  I  Mr.  Allott]  and  I  are  very 
proud  of  the  committee  record — and,  if 
one  wants  to  call  it,  an  economy  record — 
in  handling  this  very  important,  com- 
plex, and  large  bill.  I  will  point  out  again 
today,  as  I  did  last  night,  that  over  the 
years — at  least,  the  14  years  that  I  have 
handled  the  bill  in  the  subcommittee  and 
the  10  years  that  Senator  Allott  has 
been  involved  in  the  handling  of  the 
bill — we  have  been  under  the  budget  esti- 
mates a  total  of  $7.7C8,657,715,  almost 
SB  billion. 

When  someone  suggests  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  its  subcom- 
mittees do  not  go  through  these  items, 
I  .should  like  the  Record  to  show  that  a 
great  deal  of  work  is  involved.  We  con- 
sider the  items,  and  we  are  selective  In 
the  matters  we  approve,  or  disapprove, 
and  the  cuts  we  make. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware last  night  was  going  to  voice  an 
objection  to  a  motion  to  consider  the 
committee  amendments  be  agreed  to  en 
bloc:  that  the  bill,  as  so  amended,  be 
considered  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  further  amendment:  and  that  no 
points  of  order  will  be  waived,  I  will 
again,  this  year,  have  to  take  up  Item  by 
item  in  the  bill  and  affirmatively  move 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day afternoon  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  fMr.  MagnusonI. 
chairman  of  the  Independent  Offices  and 
Department  of  Housins  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
called  up  the  appropriations  bill  for  fis- 
cal year  1969.  He  noted  that  this  is  the 
14th  year  he  has  been  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  that  it  is  my  10th  year 
a.s  ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. Chairman  Macnuson  also 
noted  that  this  bill  is  $2,807,165,300  un- 
der the  budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
1969.  While  this  i.s  accurate,  it  should  be 
noted  that  $2,085,000  of  this  reduction  is 
in  authorizations  for  participation  cer- 
tificate sales,  which  the  House  and  the 
Senate  committees  have  denied  and  for 
which  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  did  not  ask  restoration. 
Thts  reduction  does  not  represent  a  de- 
cr.-ase  in  either  new  obligational  author- 
ity or  expenditiue:  therefore,  the  actual 
appropriations  reduction  under  the 
budget  estimate  in  this  bill  totals  $722.- 
16,1.300. 1  do  not  imply  that  the  chairman 
and  the  rest  of  the  committee  have  not 
worked  to  effect  some  reductions  in  this 
bill.  Chaii-man  Macnuson  said  yesterday: 

^'ver  the  years  we  have  been  hoping  that 
somebody  would  pay  some  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  scrutinize  these  requests  very 
carefully. 

He  noted  that  during  his  chairman- 
ship budget  requests  have  been  cut  a 
total  of  $7,708.657.715. 1,  for  one,  am  well 


aware  of  the  tremendously  difficult  and 
time-consuming  work  that  the  chairman 
has  put  in  on  this  bill  over  the  years. 
And  I  am  .sure  that  Senators  on  the  com- 
mittee and  other  Senators  are  aware  of 
this.  I  want  to  say  again  this  year  that 
it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  serve  with  the 
chairman  in  consideration  of  this  appro- 
priations bill. 

As  all  Senators  know,  the  recent  Rev- 
enue and  Expenditure  Control  Act  passed 
by  the  Congre.ss  eflfects  not  only  a  reduc- 
tion in  new  obligational  authority  and 
expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1969.  but  also 
a  cut  in  per.sonnel  to  be  accomplished  by 
attrition.  I  feel,  and  I  hope  other  Sen- 
ators share  this  view,  that  the  Congress 
should  take  responsibility  for  can-ying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  act  and  not 
leave  the  total  reponsibility  to  the  Pres- 
ident. 

In  fiscal  year  1968.  6.000  additional 
civilian  employees  were  added  over  fi.scal 
year  1967  in  the  independent  offices  ap- 
propriation bill,  and  the  budget  request 
for  fiscal  year  1969  would  add  another 
4.539  employees.  This  figure,  of  course, 
would  be  somewhat  reduced  by  the  Sen- 
ate committee  action  and  more  so  by  the 
House  action  on  this  bill.  It  is  certainly 
not  rational  to  be  headed  in  one  direc- 
tion, which  seems  to  be  ever  upward  in 
the  hiring  of  civilian  personnel,  when 
the  Congress  has  passed  an  act  calling 
for  reduction  in  personnel.  Certainly, 
there  is  a  growth  in  the  population  of 
this  country  and  there  is  a  need  for  addi- 
tional U.S.  Government  ser\'ices. 

The  Federal  Government  takes  mo.st  of 
tile  tax  dollars  from  our  citizens,  and  so 
we  are  called  upon  here  to  support  to  a 
large  extent  the  various  programs  that 
citizens  need  and  demand.  But.  I  see  it 
as  our  job  on  tlie  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  in  the  Senate  to  always  con- 
.sider  appropriations  within  the  total 
context  of  the  U.S.  budget  picture,  and 
to  recognize  that  the  budget  represents 
not  only  expenditures  and  obligations  of 
the  Government,  but  income  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. And.  when  we  are  facing  tre- 
mendous deficits  in  our  Grovernment 
budget,  then  we  must  look  at  every  pro- 
gram and  every  project  proposed  by  the 
executive  branch  to  be  sure  that  the  dol- 
lars we  appropriate  are  necessary  for 
the  proper  functioning  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  are  necessary  now. 

When  we  mark  up  this  bill.  I  find  my- 
self in  asreement  with  the  chairman  in 
most  instances  as  to  what  should  be 
recommended  to  the  full  committee  and 
to  the  Senate.  Particularly  this  year,  I 
have  agreed  with  Senator  Macnuson  and 
other  members  of  the  committee  in  mak- 
ing cuts  in  certain  Government  agen- 
cies. I  have  also  suggested  some  in- 
crea.ses.  and  one  notable  one  is  an  in- 
crease over  the  budget  estimate  of  $15 
million  for  grants  for  basic  water  and 
sewer  facilities.  I  know  of  no  program 
more  worthwhile  and  more  needed  than 
this,  particularly  for  the  smaller  and 
middle-sized  communities. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  I  believe 
that  we  are  overspending  and.  more  im- 
portantly, overcommitting  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  years  to  come  in  certain 
programs  within  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  I  un- 
derstand, as  do  other  Senators,  about  the 


nature  of  the  needs  of  the  big  cities,  of 
the  existence  of  ghettos,  of  starvation, 
of  poor  people  in  this  counti-y,  and  I 
share  with  them  the  desire  to  remedy 
this.  But.  I  am  not  confident  that  every 
program  and  project  pushed  forward  by 
HUD  is  designed  to  best  meet  these  needs. 

As  an  example,  some  supporters  of  the 
rent  supplement  program  cite  rent  .sup- 
plements as  one  of  the  exact  and  perfect 
answers  to  the  needs  of  the  poor  for 
better  housing  in  our  great  cities. 

I  will  not  argue  that  in  .some  few  in- 
stances this  may  be  true,  but  I  will  state 
now.  as  I  have  stated  for  the  record  be- 
fore, that  this  program  by  its  very  nature 
is  not  de.signed  to  alleviate  the  ghetto 
conditions  in  our  big  cities.  There  may 
be  other  reasons  for  supporting  the  rent 
supplement  program,  but  just  let  me 
quote  from  the  record  on  this  point. 
From  the  hearings,  part  II.  page  134.  Mr. 
Brownstein.  Chairman  of  the  FHA.  states 
in  connection  with  rent  supplement  proj- 
ects where  land  costs  are  high  in  central 
cities: 

It  would  be  virtually  impossible  within  the 
rent  limits  that  we  had  imposed  to  construct 
rent  supplement  projects,  becau.se  the  kind 
of  construction  that  would  be  necessary 
there  would  be  high  ri.se  construction  which, 
of  course,  is  more  costly  than  low  rise. 
Where  you  do  have  the' high  land  cost  that 
requires  you  to  build  new  construction  high 
rise,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  do  it  under 
tlie  rent  supplement  program  in  the  absence 
of  land  write-down,  tax  abatement,  or  a  com- 
bination of  the  two. 

Concerning  the  obligation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  many  years  to  programs 
which  will  be  undertaken  under  the  rent 
supplement  program.  I  may  say  more 
later,  but  let  me  jtLst  say  now  in  connec- 
tion with  the  $65,000,000  in  contiact  au- 
thorization recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee, but  not  supported  by  me,  this 
figure  will  repre.sent  an  obligation  of  the 
U.S.  Government  of  approximately  S2 
billion,  because  the  conti-acts,  once  au- 
thorized, can  run  up  to  40  years,  and  my 
figme  is  based  on  an  average  35-year 
contract  with  only  an  85-percent  ex- 
penditure of  the  moneys  authorized. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  take 
more  time  of  the  Senate  now.  but  I  may 
comment  as  different  amendments  are 
presented  on  this  bill.  Again  let  me  state 
my  admiration  for  the  work  that  the 
chairman  has  done  on  this  bill:  I  do  not 
want  the  differences  we  may  have  on  a 
few  items  in  this  bill  to  overshadow  the 
fact  that  the  chairman  has  been  most 
cooperative  with  me,  as  he  is  with  all 
members  of  the  committee,  and  that 
generally  I  am  in  agreement  with  him  on 
tlie  recommendations  made  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
for  his  generous  remarks.  No  one  has 
done  more  work  on  this  complex  and  very 
large  bill  than  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do. I  have  often  said  of  him.  to  other  peo- 
ple, in  relation  to  the  work  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  that  he  does  his 
liomework  very  well,  and  as  a  result  we 
tliink  we  do  a  very  fine  job  together, 
using  a  fine-tooth  comb,  on  all  the 
various  items  in  the  bUl. 

It  is  a  diflBcult  bill,  too.  because  we  are 
not  dealing  with  one  broad  subject.  We 
are  dealing  with  approximately  26  agen- 
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cies  and  a  department  all  engaged  in  dif- 
ferent activities.  I  suppose  the  best  de- 
scription would  be  that  we  have  to  shift 
mental  gears  every  tinne  we  consider  a 
new  agency.  That  makes  it  difficult,  un- 
less we  do  our  homework  and  attack  the 
problems  in  the  way  tl^e  Senator  from 
Colorado  always  does. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  As  I  understand  the 
situation  with  respect  to  this  matter,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  no  objection 
to  the  adoption  of  the  committee  amend- 
ments en  bloc,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  which  I  understand  he  is  prepared 
to  state.  So  that  we  may  facilitate  this 
matter  to  a  considerable  degree  in  that 
way. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  The  common  prac- 
tice to  facilitate  the  matter  has  always 
been  to  adopt  the  committee  amend- 
ments en  bloc,  without  prejudice  to  any 
other  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  tlhink  we  should 
have  an  explanation  for  the  Record,  and 
I  shall  not  take  very  long  on  some  of 
the.se  Individual  items. 

The  first  item  is  one  in  which  the  com- 
mittee concurred  in  the  action  of  the 
House  to  provide  $25  million  in  appropri- 
ations, instead  of  participation  sales  cer- 
tificates, for  the  housing  for  the  elderly 
and  handicapped  fund  where  it  is  needed 
for  1969  programs. 

The  committee  further  concurred  in 
the  House  action  to  deny  additional  au- 
thorization for  1969  or  other  programs 
that  do  not  require  the  funding  which 
effects  a  net  reduction  in  new  budget — 
obllgational — authority  of  $2,085  million. 
This  includes  $515  million  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  and  $1,570  million 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  That,  of  course,  is 
the  item  of  participation  certificate  sales. 
I  will  move  the  adoption  of  the  com- 
mittee recommendation  on  that  item. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, before  proceeding  will  the  Senator 
from  Washington  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  As  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  pointed  out,  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  usual  procedure 
of  adopting  en  bloc  most  of  the  amend- 
ments in  the  bill.  I  am  not  trying  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  dilatory  mannen 

However,  there  are  a  few  items  on 
which  I  would  like  to  have  an  explana- 
tion with  respect  to  the  reason  they  were 
increased  so  substantially  over  the  House 
figure.  It  is  in  connection  with  those 
items  that  I  would  like  to  have  an  expla- 
nation. We  could  proceed  routinely  until 
we  come  to  those  items. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  just  about  forced  us  to 
proceed  item  by  item,  and  it  will  not  take 
long.  We  will  not  have  lollcalls  on  all 
of  them  Whenever  we  come  to  an  item 
which  the  Senator  would  like  a  further 
explanation  he  can  so  indicate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  procedure  will  be  satisfactory. 
Before  we  begin  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  one  question.  I  notice  that  the 
report  shows  we  are  under  last  year's 
appropriation  by  $2.5  billion.  Can  the 
Senator  give  us  a  brief  summary  as  to 
what  programs  have  been  cut  to  effect 
the  savings  of  $2.5  billion?  I  am  sure  it 
is  in  the  bill,  but  I  could  not  find  it.  I 


wonder  if  the  Senator  would  give  us  a 
breakdown. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Part  of  the  cut  in- 
volved is  the  elimination  of  participation 
sales  certificates.  Only  the  $25  million 
was  restored  as  an  apropriation.  the 
amount  I  just  mentioned  That  is  the 
item  for  housing  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped  fund  and  we  agreed  to  the 
House  figure. 

Many  other  items  were  cut  below  the 
budget  estimates,  and  I  shall  explain 
them  as  I  come  to  them 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
approve  the  committee's  action  on  par- 
ticipation certificate  sales. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  advise  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington that  there  is  an  oider  to  call  up 
first  the  first  committee  amendment,  un- 
less by  unanimous  consent  that  is 
changed. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  first  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk  On 
page  3,  line  16.  after  "5  U  SO  3109". 
strike  out  "$1,750,000"  and  insert 
••$1,850,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  first  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  next 
committee  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  3,  line  23,  after  the  world  'vehicles '. 
strike  out  '$168,600,000"  and  insert 
"$178,600,000" 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, could  we  have  an  explanation  as 
to  why  the  Senate  thought  it  was  neces- 
sary to  increase  this  amount  by  $10  mil- 
lion over  the  House  figure? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  committee 
added  the  $10  million  to  the  Appalachian 
regional  development  program  on  the 
basis  of  some  very  impressive  testimony 
that  this  addition  would  be  used  for 
what  seems  to  be  some  very  promising 
health  programs  in  the  Appalachian 
area.  Those  health  programs  are  in  the 
nature  of  clinics  in  the  field  of  preventive 
medicine,  working  with  counties  in  West 
Virginia  and  other  areas.  Working  with 
the  county  health  people  in  a  number  of 
States,  to  see  what  we  can  do  about  the 
health  of  many  of  these  people  so  that 
they  can  have  the  benefit  of  as  good 
medical  service  as  they  should  have, 
mainly  in  the  preventive  field. 

It  is  understood  that  this  additional 
amount  would  be  used  for  princip>ally 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  noticed 
that  the  House  had  already  increased 
last  year's  appropriation  by  $42  million. 
I  was  wondering  what  took  place  between 
the  time  of  the  House  action  and  the 
Senate  committee  action  which  would 
justify  the  additional  $10  million. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  explained  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  what  took  place, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Allott]  and  I  have 
been  concerned  that  so  much  of  this 
money  for  Appalachia  has  been  going  for 
building  of  roads — a  great  portion  of  it — 
but  pilot  operations  are  going  on  that 
not  only  look  promising  but  seem  to  be 
necessary. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Am  I  ;n 
understand  that  none  of  the  $178.6  mil- 
lion would  go  for  roads? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Much  of  that  Is  for 
roads.  I  have  the  amounts.  I  can  read 
them  to  the  Senator. 

For  the  Appalachian  development 
highway  system,  $168  million.  Demon- 
stration health  projects — this  is  one  of 
the  items  I  was  talking  about — S24  mil- 
lion. Land  stabilization  conservation.  S3 
million.  Mine  area  restoration,  $4  million 
A  housing  fund  of  $1  million.  Vocatioiinl 
education  facilities,  $14  million.  Supple- 
ments to  Federal  grant-in-aid  program^ 
$34  million.  Research  and  local  develop- 
ment district  programs,  $3.2  million 

All  of  these  are  grant  programs,  but 
there  are  matching  funds  involved  whi  h 
the  States  and  local  communities  would 
contribute  to  according  to  their  abilitv 
That  is  the  way  it  breaks  down. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  n;i- 
son  I  asked  the  question  is  that  if  thcu' 
is  too  much  being  allocated  for  road.^  I 
wonder  if  we  are  correcting  that  situa- 
tion when  we  raise  the  amount  by  $:>2 
million  over  last  year's  amount.  Could 
we  not  merely  provide  that  there  should 
be  a  greater  percent  devoted  to  tho>e 
projects  which  the  Senator  from  Wasi- 
ington  enumerated,  and  with  which  1 
am  in  agreement? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  could,  but  -e 
feel  this  is  a  program  which  should  be 
enlarged.  That  was  the  purpo.se  of  ilie 
original  act.  We  started  with  small 
sums.  Now  there  are  plans  made  and  tlu  v 
are  showing  results.  The  justification  im- 
the  road  program  was  that  the  only  w.y 
the  people  of  the  region  could  be  help-  d 
economically  was  by  providing  mea:.N 
by  which  the  people  could  gtt  to  icb.s 
in  the  area.  Second,  we  encoura^itd 
small  industries  by  providing  ingre^.s 
and  egress  to  and  from  those  areas.  The 
roads  were  to  have  first  priority.  All  the 
money  for  the  roads  is  matched.  The  total 
program  has  not  been  completed  it  is  ;n 
the  early  development  stages  and  makii..; 
progress. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  .shall 
not  make  a  major  point  of  this  par- 
ticular amendment,  but  at  a  time  wheti 
we  are  confronted  with  the  necessity  "f 
reducing  expenditures  I  do  question  ti.e 
wisdom  of  increasing  the  amount  from 
$126  million  to  $168  million,  represent- 
ing a  $42  million  increase  by  the  Hou.-e 
over  last  year's  figures,  and  then  having 
the  Senate  committee  further  increa.'-e 
it  by  $10  million  to  $178  million.  I  n.-t 
wondered  if  that  was  necessary.  I  thi..K 
we  would  be  making  a  mistake  to  o 
increase  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Part  of  the  reasi  :i 
why  we  added  the  $10  million  for  \h>: 
health  program  and  for  other  purpo.s'  ^ 
was  that  fiscal  1969  will  be  the  founli 
full  fiscal  year  of  the  Appalachian 
regional  development  program.  It  is  the 
firsc  full  year  for  which  this  committee 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  review  the 
program  in  its  entirety.  Fiscal  year  19f3 
appropriations  were  included  in  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  enacted 
shortly  before  the  end  of  the  first  session 
of  this  Congress.  Funds  for  the  higl.- 
way  program  were  not  included,  having 
been    previously    appropriated    in    the 
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state-Justice-Commerce  appropriation 
bill. 

That  is  why  this  amount  has  increased. 
In  other  words,  the  entire  program  is  now 
under  the  full  authority  of  the  Commis- 
.sion,  and  all  funds  are  requested  in  this 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
.iinendmeiit. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  next 
,  immittee  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
next  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  line  6,  after  the  word  ■disasters", 

rike  out    ■$5,000,000"  and  insert     $15,000,- 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  relates  to  the  disaster  relief 
ti;nd.  It  is  a  revolving  fund,  which  is  con- 
tinuously in  operation,  because  we  do  not 
know  whether  any  natural  disaster  will 
occur  in  any  given  area.  Representatives 
oi  the  Office  for  Emergency  Planning 
tf.'itified  that  they  cannot  accurately  esti- 
iTHte  what  they  will  need  for  certain 
disaster  areas. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  The  Senator 
fi  om  Colorado  has  the  figures  before  him. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes.  When  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  request  first  came 
.  up,  my  recollection  is  they  asked  for  only 
$5  million.  That  was  in  the  first  stage. 
Tiien  after  they  came  back  to  us.  in  our 
final  hearing,  they  asked  for  this  total 
amount.  Of  the  $15  million  which  has 
bt'en  placed  in  the  amendment,  $7.5  mil- 
lion is  committed  to  past  disasters  which 
come  imder  the  purview  of  this  fund.  So 
actually  it  leaves  only  $7.5  million  in  the 
fund  until  such  time  as  Congress  would 
meet  again. 

We  have  traditionally  financed  these 
funds  at  somewhere  between  $15  and  $20 
million  a  year.  Of  the  $15  million  that 
II. I'  Senate  committee  has  placed  in  that 
fund  now,  $7.5  million  is  already  com- 
mitted for  past  disasters:  $7.5  million 
will  remain  available  for  disasters  which 
may  occur  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  I  un- 
derstand, sometime  between  the  time 
the  Director  asked  for  $5  million  in  funds 
and  the  time  the  Senate  committee  acted 
something  caused  him  to  change  his  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes.  Tliere  were  sub- 
sequent bills  for  reimbursement  for  past 
disasters. 

-Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  ordi- 
narily this  is  a  $15  million  to  $20  million 
fimd  to  provide  to  various  disasters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
Without  objection,  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  next  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
ne.xt  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  line  21.  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses", strike  out  "$37,000,000"  and  insert 
•137,564.000". 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  added  S 564. 000  based  on  the 
testimony  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 


Service  Commission,  Mr.  Macy.  for  the 
following  reasons: 

Assistance  to  veterans $364,000 

Employment  for  disadvantaged 110.000 

Printing    of    test    materials 90.000 

Total $564,000 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. Without  objection,  the  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to. 

The  next  committee  amendment  will 
be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  8.  beginning  on  line  8,  insert  the 
following: 

Commission  on  Executive.  Legislative,  and 

Judical  Salaries 

salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Commission 

on  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial  Sal- 

artes.  authorized  by  section  225  of  the  Postal 

Revenue  and  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (81 

Stat.  642-645) ,  $100,000 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington.  I  am  going  to 
ask  that  this  amendment  go  over  tempo- 
rarily, because  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  ByrdI,  who  is  now  presiding, 
also  is  interested  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  amendment 
go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  next  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  9,  line  3.  after  the  word  "only", 
strike  out  "$19,750,000"  and  Insert  "$20,- 
000,000". 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  added  $250,000  to  the  House 
figure  for  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  and  the  total  amount  is 
$1,271,000  below  the  budget  estimate. 

Actually,  the  best  way  to  describe  it  is 
to  say  that  they  just  have  more  work  in 
that  agency.  Part  of  it  was  to  meet  un- 
avoidable expenses  for  emergency  com- 
munication functions,  previously  funded 
by  other  agencies.  Over  SIOO.OOO  was  for 
the  relocation  of  the  Commission  in  a 
new  building.  The  Commission  now  has 
to  have  additional  guard  service,  tele- 
phone service,  janitor  service,  and  other 
services  which  were  provided  for  pre- 
viously in  another  appropriation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
next  amendment,   as  follows: 

On  page  9.  line  11,  after  the  word  '■ex- 
penses", strike  out  "$15,000,000"  and  Insert 
■•$15,200,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  next  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  10,  line  11.  after  the  word  "mov- 
ing", strike  out  "$271,881,000"  and  Insert 
••$276,763,000". 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  would  like  an  explanation  of 
this  amendment. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
total  amount  included  in  this  bill  for  the 
General  Services  Administration  is 
$499,695,000,  an  amount  which  is  $66.- 
886,900  less  than  the  new  obllgational 
authority  enacted  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
The  bill  does  not  include  any  new  money 
for  new  construction  starts  in  fiscal  year 
1969. 

The  committee  is  recommending  an 
increase  over  the  House  allowance  for 
only  one  item  in  the  bill,  "Operating  Ex- 
penses, Public  Buildings  Service."  in  the 
amount  of  an  additional  $4,882,000.  The 
committee's  recommendation  for  this 
item  is  $2  million  below  the  President's 
budget  request. 

It  is  just  a  question  of  how  much  we 
want  to  spend  on  their  upkeep,  cleaning 
the  buildings,  janitor  service — all  of  the 
things  that  go  with  taking  care  of  Fed- 
eral property. 

Considering  the  amount  of  Federal 
property  involved,  the  cost  of  upkeep 
compares  more  than  favorably  with  the 
amount  that  a  private  corporation  would 
spend  to  keep  its  buildings  up. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Do  I  un- 
derstand correctly  that  there  is  nothing 
in  this  section  for  the  construction  of  new 
buildings? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Record  an  explanation  of 
one  item  in  the  bill  under  the  heading 
■General  Services  Administration," 
which  follows  'Operating  expenses.  Pub- 
lic Buildings  Service." 

This  comprises,  I  might  say  to  the 
Senate,  the  only  new  item  in  the  bill, 
which  is  an  appropriation  of  S900.000  for 
Presidential  transition  expenses. 

This  item  is  carried  pursuant  to  the 
Presidential  Transition  Act  of  1963 — 
Public  Law  88-277.  This  act  provides  for 
transitional  expenses  for  a  President- 
elect and  a  Vice-President-elect  from  the 
day  following  the  general  election  until 
the  date  of  inauguration  and  provides 
similar  transitional  expenses  for  a  for- 
mer President  and  Vice  President  for  a 
period  of  6  months  following  the  inaugu- 
ration of  a  new  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Since  the  act  provides  that  the  for- 
mer President  and  former  Vice  President 
will  be  provided  necessary  services  and 
facilities  of  the  same  general  character 
as  authorized  by  the  act  to  be  provided 
to  the  President-elect  and  the  Vice-Pres- 
ident-elect it  is  assumed  that  the  funds 
made  available  by  this  appropriation  will 
be  utilized  on  an  equal  basis  by  the  out- 
going and  incoming  administrations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
next  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  19.  line  23.  after  "$23,846,000", 
insert  a  comma  and  ••of  which  $150,000  shall 
be  available  for  valuation  of  pipelines". 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  might  suggest  to 
the  Senate  at  this  point  that  the  $150,000 
limitation  that  was  added,  is  for  exactly 
what  is  provided  in  the  bill — the  valua- 
tion of  pipelines,  vhich  are  gas  pipe- 
lines. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  next  amendment.  (US  follows: 

On  pige  20.  line  13.  af^r  the  word  "Ad- 
mlnlstr.'ition'.  strike  out  ••13.383.250.000'  and 
insert  ••$3,370  300.000".         ] 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton will  yield.  I  think  we  will  want  a 
record  vote  before  we  get  through  on  this 
matter,  so  if  it  is  agree«ble  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  1  shall  ask  that 
this  item  go  over.  Then  if  we  want  rec- 
ord votes  on  other  amerndments.  perhaps 
we  can  have  them  all  at  (one  time,  mean- 
while clearing  up  the  reit  of  the  bill. 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  V*ry  well.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thftt  this  and  the 
two  items  under  the  heading  'National 
Aeronautics  and  Space JAdministration' 
be  passed  over.  They  Biclude  research 
and  development,  whicm  is  one  general 
item,  and  the  construction  of  facilities, 
a  second  item,  but  not  ^eluding  admin- 
istrative operations,  be|^u.se  we  took  the 
House  figure  on  that  i|em. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orde^d. 

The  assistant  legislat^e  clerk  read  the 
next  amendment,  as  foW)Ws: 

On  page  22  line  4.  aft*-  "5  U.S.C.  3109". 
Insert  "purchase  of  one  alftcraft-.^' 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
next  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  22,  line  5.  aftir  the  word  "of", 
strike  out    "three"  and  ln*rt     four". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendmejnt  is  agreed  to. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  next  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  22.  line  12.  aftet  the  word  '•serv- 
ices", strike  out  •'$400,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$410.000.000'^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
next  amendment,  as  follotws: 

On  page  22.  line  20.  after  the  word  •ap- 
propriation", strike  out  I  ■And  provided 
further.  That  no  part  of  tpls  appropriation 
shall  be  available  for  or  paid  out  to  the  bene- 
fit of  any  individual  who  it  any  time  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Aoi,  willfully  refuses 
to  obey  a  lawful  regulattqin  of  the  univer- 
sity cr  college  which  he  1$  attending  or  at 
which  he  is  employed."  and  Insert  ''And  pro- 
vided further.  That  if  m  Institution  of 
higher  education  receiving:  funds  hereunder 
determines  after  affording  liotice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  to  an  Individual  attend- 
ing, or  employed  by.  suchi  institution  that 
such  Individual  has,  after  tjhe  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  wiUfullj  refused  to  obey 
a  lawful  regulation  or  ordej'  of  such  institu- 
tion and  that  such  refusal  was  of  a  serious 
nature  and  contributed  Op  the  disruption 
of  the  administration  of  Isuch  institution, 
then  the  institution  shall  faeny  any  further 
payment  to,  or  for  the  benefit  of.  such 
Individual"  i 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  a  question  om  this  item.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Washington  feel  that 
the  Senate  amendment  is  a  little  less 
restrictive  in  this  connection  as  far  as 
these  students  are  concerned? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  felt  our  lan- 
guage probably  handles  the  objective  of 
the  House  amendment  in  a  much  better 
way  than  the  House  language.  I  think 


the  language  is  just  as  strong,  but  it  is 
much  more  practical  in  handling  the 
situation. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  so-called 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Wyman  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  This  is  the  redraft  of 
the  Wyman  amendment.  It  was  discussed 
at  great  length  with  many  departments 
and  a';encies.  and  this  language  was 
adopted  by  the  committee  unanimously. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  will  notice 
that  on  line  10.  the  word  'shall"  has 
been  inserted,  which,  together  with  the 
other  language.  I  think,  makes  it  a 
much  more  effective  amendment  than 
the  original  Wyman  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
next  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  23,  line  17,  aftrr  "5  U.S.C.  3109", 
strike  out  "$3,000,000"  and  Insert  $3,080- 
000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
next  amendment,  as  follows : 

On  page  23.  line  22,  after  "5  VS.C.  3109". 
strike  out  "$17,730,000"  and  insert  '$17,830.- 
000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
next  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  26.  line  19.  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended ".  strike  out   "$45,850,000"  and  insert 

"$46,850,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
next  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  27.  line  12.  after  the  word  "serv- 
ices;" strike  out  "$195,000,000"  and  insert 
•'$197,000,000  ". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
next  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  30.  line  20.  .ifter  the  world  "law." 
strike  out  '"$48,040,000"  and  insert  "$4B.- 
640.000". 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  desires  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment.  In  fair- 
ness to  him.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  go  over. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
next  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  31,  at  the  beginning  ol  line  3, 
strike  out  "$18,500,000"  and  Insert  ""$19,100.- 
000". 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  the  same  request  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  passed 
over. 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
next  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  31,  line  10,  after  the  word 
"spaces;"  strike  out  "$10.000,000'"  and  insert 
"$15,000,000"". 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  also,  should  go  over,  so  I 
make  the  same  request  with  respect  to  it. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  go  over 

The  assistant  legi.slative  clerk  read  the 
next  amendment,  as  follows: 

At  the  top  of  page  32  Insert:  ""xrrLE  ii". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  tlu 
next  amendment,  as  fellows: 

At  the  top  of  page  33  insert: 

"URBAN  RENEWAL  PROGRAMS 

""For  gr.mts  for  urb.in  renewal,  fiscal  yeir 
1970.  as  an  additional  .Tinount  lor  urban  re- 
newal programs,  a,--  authorized  by  title  I  ": 
the  Housing  .'^ct  of  1949.  a.>  amended  i4'2 
U.S.C.  1450  et  seq.i  and  section  314  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954.  ;is  amended  (42  U  S  C. 
1452a),  $1,300,000,000.  to  remain  availabU 
until  expended:  Proiided.  That  no  part  >; 
any  appropriation  in  this  Act  shall  be  used 
for  administrative  expenses  1  i  connectloi. 
with  commitments  for  grants  aggregatliit, 
more  than  the  total  of  ajnounts  available  ii. 
the  current  year  from  the  amounts  author- 
ized for  making  such  commitments  through 
June  30.  1968,  plus  the  additional  amount.^ 
appropriated  therefor."" 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, tills  amendment,  also,  should  f;o 
over. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Tills  amendment 
pertains  to  urban  renewal.  I  think  we 
should  begin  to  discuss  some  of  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  i."; 
agreeable  to  me. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  However,  perhaps 
this  amendment  also  .should  go  over,  m' 
I  make  the  same  request  as  I  did  witli 
respect  to  the  previous  amendments  and 
ask  that  it  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  therr 
objection''  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  passed  over. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
next  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  34.  at  the  beginning  of  line  17 
strike  out  ••$150,000,000""  and  Insert  "•$16.5- 
000,000."". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
next  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  35,  line  7.  after  the  word  '"IncluO- 
ing"  strike  out  $100,000,000"  and  insert 
••$500,000,000"". 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  are  coming  now  to  amendments 
on  which  there  may  be  requests  for  yea- 
and-nay  votes  since  there  is  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  amounts. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Washington 
be  willing  to  pass  over  the  amendments 
beginning  on  page  35.  line  7.  or  would  he 
prefer  to  begin  to  discuss  them. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  might  as  well  ask 
again  to  have  this  amendment  go  over 
also. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  amendment  will  be  passed  over. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  th? 
next  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  35.  line  12,  after  the  word  ""Act." 
strike  out  ""$500,000,000""  and  insert  "$1- 
000.000,000". 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  passed  over. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
next  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  35.  after  line  15.  insert: 

•■IRBAN     INIORMATION    AND    TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 

•Por  grants  authorized  by  title  IX  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  MetroF>oHtan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  1282-12841. 
S2. 500.000  •• 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  pas.sed  over. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  tlie 
next  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  36,  line  12,  after  the  word  "for," 
strike  out  "SLaeOOOO^'  and  insert  •$1,400.- 
000  ■. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
next  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  36,  line  16,  after  the  word  "expedi- 
ters" strike  out  the  comma  and  •or  for  the 
administrative  or  implementation  of  section 
204  ol  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  of  1966  (Public 
Law  89-7541". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
next  amendments,  as  follows: 

On  page  36,  at  the  beginning  of  line  25, 
strike  out  "$10,000,000"  and  Insert  "$15.- 
000.000";  and,  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
amendment  just  stated,  strike  out  the  colon 
and  Provided.  That  not  to  exceed  $500,000 
of  the  foregoing  amount  shall  be  available 
tor  administrative  expenses.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  agreed  to. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  next  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  37.  line  17.  after  the  word  'by" 
stTlkP  out  $25,000,000"  and  insert  ""$65,000.- 
000". 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  amendment,  likewise,  should 
be  passed  over, 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Con.sistent  with  the 
previous  requests.  I  ask  that  this  amend- 
ment be  passed  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  passed 
over. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
next  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  p.'ige  38.  after  line  15.  Insert: 

""FAIR  HOUSING  PROGRAM 

•"For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  tlie 
: unctions  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  under  the  provisions  cf 
Title  VIII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968 
'82  Star    81).  $9,000,000."" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Tiie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
next  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  40.  line  12,  after  the  word  TITLE" 
-trike  out  "II"  and  insert  "III". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  tlie  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Tlie  clerk  will  state  the  next  amend- 
ment. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  45,  line  10,  after  the  word  "exceed" 
;trike  out  "$11,500,000"  and  insert  "Sll,- 
675,000". 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
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tlon   is   on   agreeing   to   the   committee 
amendment. 
Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state   the   next  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  45,  line  18.  strike  out  "'$92,000,000" 
and  insert  ""$94,000,000". 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will   state  the   next  committee   amend- 
ment. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  47.  line  4.  after  the  w"ord  "title" 
strike  out  "III"  and  insert  "IV". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the   next  committee   amend- 
ment. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  48,  line  7,  after  the  word  "Title" 
strike  out  "II"  and  insert  "III '. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  1W  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will   state  the  next  committee   amend- 
ment. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  49.  line  3.  after  the  word  ".support" 
insert  "except  that  during  the  fi.scal  year 
1969.  appropriations  of  interested  depart- 
ments and  agencies  shall  be  available,  in 
aggregate  amounts  not  to  exceed  those 
listed  herein,  for  contributions  toward 
expenses  of  the  following  committees: 
President's  Council  on  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity, $357,000:  Interagency  Committee 
on  Mexican- American  Affairs,  $575,000: 
U.S. -Mexico  Commission  on  Border  De- 
velopment and  Friendship,  $455,000;  Na- 
tional Council  on  Indian  Opportunity, 
$375,000." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Thr  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  v>as  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Tlie  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  49,  line  14,  after  the  word  "is"  in- 
sert "finally." 

Mr.     WILLIAMS     of     Delaware.     Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 
about  the  amendment.  I  wonder  why  the 
•Aord   "finally"  was  necessary. 
The  section  reads: 

No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  salary  of  any 
Federal  employee  who  is  finally  convicted  in 
any  Federal,  State,  or  local  court  of  com- 
petent jtirisdiction.  of  inciting,  promoting, 
or  carrying  on  a  riot  [.  or  any  group  activity] 
resulting  in  material  damage  to  property  or 
injury  to  persons,  found  to  be  in  violation 
of  Federal.  State,  or  local  laws  designed  to 
protect  persons  or  property  in  the  commu- 
nity concerned. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lem in  a  situation  like  this  is  that  a  man 
might  be  convicted  in  a  justice  of  the 
peace  coiui;  and  thus  t>e  technically  con- 


victed. However,  he  might  cany  the 
case  to  whatever  appellate  jurisdiction 
he  would  have,  and  the  case  might  be 
completely  reversed.  The  statute  or  ordi- 
nance might  t>e  found  uncorLstitutional, 
or  the  case  might  be  reversed  on  other 
;riounds  by  the  court. 

The  language  of  section  308.  the  four 
words  "or  any  proup  activity"  was 
stricken  by  the  committee  in  order  that 
it  would  make  more  sense.  I  think  it  does. 
And  I  must  confess  that  the  word  "fin- 
ally" was  suggested  by  me  to  make  it 
more  workable.  Otherwise,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  workable. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  know 
that  the  objective  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington in  this  amendment  is  exactly  the 
same  as  mine.  If  after  studying  it  they 
feel  that  those  words  will  strengthen  the 
amendment  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  feel 
frankly  that  it  is  not  essential.  I  will 
not  put  it  to  the  Senator  on  that  basis. 
However,  it  is  far  more  workable  with 
the  word  in  than  it  would  be  with  the 
word  left  out. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  could  have  a 
case  where  a  group  is  arrested.  Maybe 
they  are  charged.  Perhaps  they  are  con- 
victed, and  the  authorities  might  have 
the  wrong  persons.  There  would  be  an 
appeal.  We  want  to  be  sure  that  they 
have  the  right  person. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair  i .  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conimiitee 
amendment  on  page  49,  line  14. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
■vvill  state  the  next  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk  On 
page  49,  line  16.  after  the  word  '"riot" 
strike  out  the  comma  and  "or  any  ;iroup 
activity". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
que.stion  is  on  asreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  manager  of  the 
bill?  Somehow  the  language  appearins 
on  page  18  of  last  year's  report  on  the 
bill  was  not  included  in  this  year's  report. 
The  lanQuage  reads: 

The  committee  agrees  with  the  House  com- 
mittee that  the  Congress  Intended  market 
rate  mortgages  in  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram to  be  financed  in  the  private  market 
in  the  usual  conventional  way,  and  expects 
the  Secretary  to  be  guided  accordingly.  In 
those  cases  where  this  is  not  possible,  in 
every  rent  supplement  project  the  sponsor 
i-hali  be  required  to  provide  at  least  a  10"^. 
equity  investment,  except  for  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations" 5';  if  assistance  is  sought  under 
the  special  assistance  program  of  FNMA. 

I  am  sure  it  was  an  oversight  on  the 
part  of  the  clerk  of  the  committee  that 
this  was  not  included  in  this  year's  re- 
port. I  know  that  the  matter  was  dis- 
cussed during  the  markup  of  the  bill. 
However,  somehow  the  language  that  I 
have  just  read  was  not  printed  in  the 
Record. 

I  would  like  to  ask  that  this  language 
be  included  in  this  year's  report  and 
that  in  conference  the  House  put  it  in 
its  conference  report. 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  very  Important  matter.  It  changes  the 
concept  of  rent  supplements  to  some 
extent.  The  chairman,  of  course,  was  op- 
posed to  the  language  last  year.  Finally, 
after  a  lot  of  conferences,  the  language 
was  agreed  to  by  the  majority  of  the 
committee.  The  language  w»s  discussed 
again  this  year.  The  House  did  not  have 
it  in  its  report.  No  motion  was  made  that 
we  include  the  language  in  our  report. 
I  was  in  attendance  all  of  the  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  was  I.  And  I  took 
it  for  granted  that  it  would  be  included 
in  this  year's  report  because  we  discussed 
it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  had  been  a 
great  deal  of  discussion.  Several  members 
of  the  committee  opposed  the  language 
last  year.  The  conference  report  from 
last  year,  amendment  No.  67  deletes  the 
language  and  inserts  langu^e  proposed 
by  the  Senate  and  authorize*  $10  million 
authority  for  rent  supplement  payments 
instead  of  .the  amount  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $40  million  pressed  by  the 
Senate  i 

This  was  all  that  was  saU  about  rent 
supplements  in  the  confefence  report 
for  1968. 

I  have  no  personal  objrftion  to  fur- 
ther consideration  of  this  language.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  c4n  speak  for 
other  members  of  the  committee.  The 
Senator  from  New  York.lthe  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  and  oAer  Senators 
had  some  feeling  about  th€*natter. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  iafwhat  I  sug- 
gest. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No  act%n  was  taken 
by  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  refcon  for  that 
is  that  it  was  overlooked.  |We  did  dis- 
cuss the  matter. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  di^ussed  it.  but 
we  did  not  have  a  vote  as  tf  whether  we 
should  or  should  not  pul  it  in  this 
year.  | 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  wa^  overlooked. 
The  fact  that  the  commityfe  did  it  last 
year  and  that  it  was  disclssed  caused 
us  to  think  the  language  would  be  in- 
cluded in  this  year's  repor^ 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There>*'as  a  great 
deal  of  testimony  by  the  people  who 
have  gone  into  these  proje  ts  to  the  ef- 
fect that  this  would  be  a  h^drance.  and 
as  of  now  there  have  been  no  approved 
applications  by  these  nonp  ofit  sponsors 
that  would  involve  the  percent.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  la  iguage  being 
put  in  the  report  if  this  is  Jossible.  The 
House  did  not  mention  it  ii  their  report 
this  year. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Presidmt.  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  / 

The  PRESIDING  OPHCER.  iMr. 
RiBicoFF  in  the  chair  > .  ThaSenator  will 
state  it.  } 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Presiient,  I  want 
the  record  to  be  straight.'  Pirst  of  all, 
with  respect  to  the  facts  Ih  it  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  has  st  t€d,  I  have 
just  examined  the  record  (  f  the  liear- 
ings,  and  throughout  the  learings  he 
raised  the  question  of  thi  5  percent, 
because  it  is  an  integml  pai  ;  of  the  rent 
supplement  program  as  it  w  is  presented 
to  us.  As  I  recall,  he  raised ;  his  question 
In  the  closing  hours  of  thejt-eporting  of 


the  bill,  and  no  one  objected  to  it.  There 
was  not,  as  I  recall.  aCBrmative  action, 
but  nobody  said,  "No,  we  don't  want  that 
in  the  bill." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  someone  had  said, 
"Put  it  in  the  report."  there  would  have 
been  some  objection.  Whether  or  not  it 
would  have  prevailed.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  At  any  rate,  this  is  my 
personal  recollection. 

Now  that  the  report  iias  been  printed, 
there  is  no  way  of  amending  the  report 
at  this  point,  is  there? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  only 
thing  that  could  be  done  would  be  a  re- 
quest for  unanimous  consent  that  a  star 
print  of  the  report  be  made,  including 
any  changes  This  would  require  unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  that  request  for  unanimous  con- 
sent. Frankly,  I  say  that  I  am  opposed 
to  this  language.  We  did  not  have  a  vote 
on  it  in  the  committee  Last  year  we 
spent  two  afternoons  discussing  it,  and 
we  talked  about  the  language  in  the 
House  report.  Perhaps  I  am  assuming  too 
much,  but  I  lielieve  if  we  had  had  a  vote 
in  the  committee,  they  would  have  voted 
to  put  it  in  the  report. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  what  we  did 
last  year,  and  that  is  why  I  suggested  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thought  some 
Senators  had  seen  the  light — to  leave  it 
out. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  may  we 
have  a  ruling? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  make  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  make  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  a  star  print 
of  the  report  be  made  and  that  it  contain 
the  language  that  was  in  the  Senate  re- 
port last  year  regarding  equity  invest- 
ment on  rent  supplements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  want  to  suggest 
that  the  chairman  is  opposed  to  this.  I 
believe  it  seriously  handicaps  the  rent 
supplement  program.  I  do  not  know  how 
seriously,  but  I  believe  most  of  the  Mem- 
bers do  feel  that  it  should  be  retained. 

We  are  now  on  page  8,  the  item  that 
went  over,  line  8.  the  Commission  on 
Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial  Sal- 
aries. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield.  I  understand 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  desires 
to  offer  a  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  should  like  to 
obtain  the  floor  in  my  own  right  and  ad- 
dress myself  to  this  amendment,  which  I 
oppose. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  legislative  pro- 
cedure is  that  this  amendment  is  before 
the  Senate,  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
t^inia  will  submit  his  amendment  as  a 
substitute,  and  then  he  will  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  rise  to  oppose 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
brief  quorum  call,  without  my  losing  my 
light  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
insisted  upon  its  amendments  to  the  bill 
iS.  25151  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  the  Redwood  National  Park  in  the 
State  of  California,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, disagreed  to  by  the  Senate,  agreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Hou.ses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Aspinall.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  Mr.  S.ay- 
LOR,  and  Mr.  Kupferman  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND  UR- 
BAN DEVELOPMENT  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  17023)  making  appro- 
priations for  simdry  independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, agencies,  offices,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1969.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentar\'  inquiry-. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Yesterday,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  submitted  an 
amendment  striking  lines  8  through  14 
on  page  8.  My  inquiry  is  this:  In  lieu  of 
calling  up  that  amendment,  if  the  motion 
is  put  to  reject  the  committee  amend- 
ment, does  that  have  the  same  effect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
motion  were  put  positively,  the  rejection 
would  accomplish  the  same  result.  That 
is  the  way  the  questions  arc  put. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
another  parliamentary  inquiry. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  In  accordance 
with  the  procedure  under  which  we  have 
been  operating,  the  motion  has  been  put 
[0  approve  the  committee  amendment. 
Ill  which  case  a  negative  vote,  if  that 
vote  prevailed,  would  strike  out  the  fol- 
lowing committee  amendment  on  page 
S.  Is  that  correct? 

("iiMMissiON   ON   Executive.   Legislative,   and 

Judicial  Salaries 

salaries  and  exhenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Commission 

uii      Executive,      I-eglslatlve.      and      Judicial 

.s.ilaries.    authorized    by   section    225   of    tlie 

I'jstal   Revenue   and   Feder:tl    Salary   Act  of 

1967    I  81    Stat     642-64.'i  I ,   •100.000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  this  committee  amend- 
ment would  provide  $100,000  for  the  ex- 
jienses  of  the  Commission  on  Executive, 
Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries,  which 
Commission  was  authorized  by  the  Postal 
Revenue  and  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967. 

It  is  significant,  I  think,  that  when  this 
bill  was  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, neither  the  House  committee  nor 
the  House  of  Representatives  included 
this  provision.  This  provision,  was  in- 
■crted  by  the  Senate  committee. 

I  shall  undertake  to  indicate  why  I  feel 
this  is  a  very  undesirable  proposal  and 
V  hy  I  feel  that  the  appropriation  should 
be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

The  Commission  would  be  appointed  as 
follows :  Three  members  would  be  ap- 
Ijointed  by  the  President,  two  members 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  two  members  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives,  and  two  members  would 
be  appointed  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commission  is  to 
.study  the  salaries  of  the  Members  of 
Congress,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
members  of  the  judiciar>'. 

Then,  the  Commission  will  bring  in 
a  leport  and  submit  that  report  to  the 
President.  The  President  may  adopt  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  or 
111'  may  go  beyond  the  recommendations 
ol  the  Commission. 

The  legislation  which  this  $100,000 
would  fund,  provides  that  the  President 
shall  include  in  the  budget  next  sub- 
mitted by  him  to  the  Congress  his  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  the  exact 
lates  of  pay  which  lie  deems  advisable 
for  the  Members  of  Congress,  the  judi- 
ciary, and  Cabinet  ofTiCers. 

Mr.  President,  a  public  hearing  has 
been  going  on  for  atwut  2  weeks,  con- 
.sidering  the  qualifications  of  a  Presi- 
dential appointee  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Yrsterday  and  the  day  before  Senators 
ra:sed  questions  as  to  the  propriety  of 
the  President  consulting  with  a  mem- 
bf'i-  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  happen  not  to  share  the  view  that 
there  is  a  great  impropriety  in  this  mat- 
ter, provided,  as  the  court  nominee  as- 
•scrted.  no  matters  pertaining  to  the 
court  were  discussed  by  the  President  or 
by  the  Justice.  But.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  any  impropriety  in  a  President 
consulting  with  a   member  of  the  Su- 


preme Court,  how  much  more  improp- 
liety  is  there  when  the  President,  under 
the  legislation  which  this  proposal  would 
fund,  is  given  the  power  and  the  au- 
thority, in  effect,  to  set  the  salaries  of 
the  Supreme  Court  Justices,  and  set  the 
salaries  of  Members  of   Congress. 

It  i.s  correct  th.  t  the  President's  recom- 
mendations will  not  take  effect  if  the 
Con»ress  specifically  overrides  him.  I 
will  read  the  exact  lanijiiage  at  this 
point. 

The  President's  lecommendations  in 
leiiard  to  .salaries  for  Supreme  Court 
Justices  and  in  legard  to  salaries  for 
Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  become  law  if; 

First,  there  has  not  been  enacted  into 
law  a  statute  which  establishes  rates  of 
pay  other  than  those  propo.sed  by  all  or 
part  of  such  recommendations. 

Second,  neither  House  of  the  Congress 
has  enacted  legislation  which  specifically 
disapproves  all  or  part  of  such  recom- 
mendations, or 

Third,  both. 

Mr.  President,  to  put  the  matter  an- 
other way,  if  the  $100,000  to  fund  the 
new  Commission  is  left  in  the  bill  the 
President  will  submit  his  recommenda- 
tions as  to  what  the  salaries  shall  be 
of  Members  of  the  Senate,  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  Justices.  It  .seems  to  me 
that  when  so  many  Senators  have  spoken 
out  .so  clearly  and  loudly  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  that  we  are  giving  too  much 
!)ower  to  the  President,  this  proposal 
tends  to  give  him  more  power,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter. 

I  think  we  all  agree,  as  a  practical 
matter,  what  we  are  doin.e  is  giving  the 
President  the  risht  and  power  to  set  the 
salaries  of  a  coordinate  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. It  .seems  to  me  that  is  not  a  de- 
sirable thiny  to  do.  Tlie  President  al- 
ready has  too  much  power:  Congress  al- 
ready has  given  him  too  much  power: 
he  already  has  taken  too  much  power. 

I  would  hope  that  this  proposal  to  fund 
the  Commission  would  be  stricken  from 
the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  support  the  position  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct.  Congress  heretofore  has  always 
regulated  the  salaries  of  the  executive 
branch,  the  legislative  branch,  and  the 
judicial  branch.  It  should  be  done  by  the 
Congress. 

As  I  have  said.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  is  correct.  We  should  not 
delegate  this  respon-sibility  or  power  to 
the  President  because  certainly,  to  some 
extent,  a  man  who  can  regulate  ."salaries 
of  the  executive,  the  legislative,  and  the 
judicial  branches,  has  some  control. 

As  I  understand  the  manner  in  which 
this  provision  would  work,  the  President 
could  appoint  the  Commission,  the  Com- 
mission could  make  recommendations  to 
the  President  in  a  range,  but  he  would 
make  the  final  recommendation  and  sub- 
mit it  to  Congress.  Unless  Congress  re- 
jects it.  it  would  automatically  become 
law,  as  the  Hoover  Commission  report 
did  heretofore.  Negative  action  would  be 


required  to  reject  the  President's  recom- 
mendation. 

I  opposed  the  propcsal  at  the  time  it 
was  suggested  in  the  salary  increase  bill 
last  year.  I  still  feel  the  same  way.  and  I 
join  the  Senator  from  Virginia  in  ex- 
pressing the  hope  this  proposal  can  be 
stricken.  If  we  delete  the  financing  for 
the  Commission  we  would  kill  the  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virgima.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  provide  a  little  background  for 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  on  this  matter. 
Like  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  I  op- 
posed this  particular  measure  when  it 
was  pa.s.sed.  Tlie  subcommittee  did  not 
include  any  money  for  the  financing  of 
this  Presidential  Commission.  When  it 
came  before  the  full  committee,  the  full 
committee  did  decide  to  finance  it.  by 
either  a  voice  vote  or  a  show  of  hands,  I 
am  not  sure  which.  However,  the  full 
committee  did  decide  to  include  it. 

I  do  not  agree  in  any  degree  with  the 
law  which  the  Senator  has  just  read.  The 
Senator  has  the  reference  to  the  law  be- 
fore him. 

I  believe  that  if  the  members  of  the 
judiciai-T.-  and  the  Members  of  the  Hou.se 
and  Senate  need  a  salary  laise — and 
Heaven  knows,  there  is  plenty  of  indica- 
tion they  do — then  I  believe  it  is  our  re- 
spon.sibility  here,  and  in  the  other  body, 
to  stand  up  on  this  floor  and  either  vote 
for  or  against  that  raise. 

Tlie  worst  part  of  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, which  has  already  become  law.  is 
that  it  is  not  just  for  this  time  but  end- 
lessly in  the  future  that  the  salaries 
would  be  adjusted  through  the  backdoor 
method  which  the  Senator  has  described. 
To  my  mind,  that  is  the  bad  part  of  it. 
However,  it  is  law.  Congress  made  a  law 
of  it.  For  myself,  I  shall  have  to  vote 
with  the  Senator  from  Virginia  on  his 
motion,  because  I  did  in  committee. 

The  rea.son  for  my  saying  anything  at 
this  time  is  that  the  only  solution  to  the 
problem  is  a  bill  to  lepeal  that  law:  be- 
cau.sc,  otherwise,  it  will  ko  on  endles.sly 
in  the  future  and  we  will  have  the  sal- 
aries of  the  judiciary  and  Hou.se  and 
Senate,  as  well  as  the  officers  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Secretary.  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
and  so  forth,  and  the  House  officers,  set 
in  this  manner. 

Personally.  I  am  not  in  accard  with  it. 
When  the  time  comes,  we  can  consider 
it  directly  on  its  face.  I  should  like  to 
vote  either  for  a  salary  increase  or  to 
vote  against  one.  as  my  conscience  will 
dictate  at  that  time.  But  I  am  certainly 
in  accord  with  him  that  this  is  a  bad 
piece  of  legi.slat'on.  But  it  is  a  piece  of 
lesi.slation  liastily  considered  and  passed 
by  CoiK'i-e.ss,  .so  that  I  cannot  .say  in  any 
respect  that  those  who  in  the  full  com- 
mittee voted  to  put  in  the  SIOO.OOO  were 
doing  anything  difTerent  than  Coneress 
has  Plrrady  told  them  to  do.  Whether 
or  not  wp  put  the  8100,000  in  the  bill 
to  finance  the  Commission,  it  is  my  opin- 
ion. unlcs.s  the  Senat<<r  can  coirect  me 
from  some  citation  in  the  bill,  that  the 
Commission  will  be  financed  and  that  the 
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report  will  come  up  ne»  spring  and  the 
President  will  make  his  fecommendation. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virgini4.  Mr.  President, 
this  financing  of  the  Commission,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  the  proposal  we  are 
considering  today,  and  the  method  by 
which  it  will  be  financed  unless  there  is 
some  backdoor  method  w>  finance  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  did  not  hear  all  of 
the  Senator's  remarks  lj(ecause  I  had  to 
leave  the  Chamber  fof  an  Impoi-tant 
telephone  call,  but  let  mi  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  there  is  no  bfljckdoor  proposal 
here.  We  passed  a  law.     | 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  What  I  am 
setting  at  is  that  the — 4— 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  JThe  backdoor 
method  would  be  that  ance  we  passed  a 
law.  if  we  do  not  give  b  any  money  to 
function,  as  a  practical  k  latter,  we  would 
repeal  that  law.  1 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Ptfesident,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia^I  have  the  floor. 
.  Mr.  PASTORE.  Will 
Virginia  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virgini 
yield  to  the  Senator  frc 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That|is  precisely  the 
argument  that  was  majHe  in  committee 
that  if  we  knock  out  tae  $100,000.  that 
would  knock  out  the  Commission  and 
that  would  be  the  end|  of  it.  In  other 
words,  the  argument  i|  made  that  we 
legislate  by  strangulatidn  of  the  law  by 
lakin.i?  out  the  $100,004  Now.  let  it  be 
clear  that  this  is  the  la\f[that  was  passed 
by  Congress,  and  these  Individuals  have 
been  commissioned  to  c<bry  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities under  thA  law,  so  what- 
ever the  expense  is,  if 
There  should  be  no  sul 
not  be  done  with  any 
Let  the  Commission  fi 
we  do  not  like  the  flndi^ 
and  one  feels  that  he 
money  they  may  recc 
stand  up  and  vote  agait 
way  I  feel  about  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Tl 
is  what  we  are  proposing 
ing  the  committee  ameni 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virgini^ 


le  Senator  from 

\.  I  am  happy  to 
Rhode  Island. 


should  be  met. 
I^erfuge.  It  should 
^ntingency  fund, 
iction.  Then,  if 
IS  of  the  report, 
not  worth  the 
imend,  let  him 
pt  It.  That  is  the 

backdoor  deal 
to  do  by  defeat- 
ent. 
Mr.  President, 


let  us  get  this  in  perspective  for  a  mo 


ment.  The  Senator  fro 


Colorado  ex- 


pressed the  view  that  tais  was  the  way 


funded.  I  also 
►ould  be  funded, 
le  funded  in  any 


the  Commission  would 
think  that  is  the  way  it 
I  do  not  think  it  would 
other  way 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Thlt  is  right. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virgini^.  So,  if  we  knock 
out  this  provision,  as 
Rhode  Island  just  statii,  that,  in  effect 
would  knock  out  the  Co  imission  because 
it  would  not  have  md  ley  on  which  to 
operate. 

Thus,  those  of  us  wh  )  oppose  the  bill, 
as  the  Senator  from  C  lorado  does,  and 
many  other  Senatorsfdo — the  way  to 
knock  out  the  Commi 
amendment,  which  wi 
inu  of  the  Commissio 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  T 
one  in  the  Senate  vo 

Mr.   BYRD  of   Virg 
the  Senate  did  not  vo^  for  it.  It  passed 
just  the  same.  I  did  n<  [,  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thin  ;  my  friend  from 
Rhode  Island  disagree  with  this  point 
of  view,  and  probably  s  )me  do 


ion  is  to  kill  this 
knock  out  fund- 

n  why  did  every - 

for  it? 

ia.   Everjone   in 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No.  I  do  not  dis- 
agree with  the  amendment.  I  am  merely 
pointing  out 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Probably  some  agree 
with  the  pomt  of  view  that  if  we  knock 
out  the  .S  100,000,  then  we  knock  out  the 
law.  However,  I  think  that  this  could  be 
financed  from  the  Presidents  contin- 
gency fund,  could  it  not? 

Mr.  PASTORE  Will  someone  tell  me 
how?  Where  is  the  authority?  The  Presi- 
dent cannot  begin  to  allocate  money  not 
lawfully  appropriated  by  Congress.  He 
has  no  right  to  do  that. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  But  he  has  funds  to  do 
it  with. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  He  cannot  do  that  if 
we  now  vote  to  knock  it  out,  because  our 
action  would  be  a  mandate  to  the  Presi- 
dent not  to  do  It.  Anyway,  why  should 
he  be  worried,  if  we  are  not?  I  do  not 
know  where  the  courage  of  the  Senate  is, 
the  courage  to  decide  our  own  value.  If 
anyone  feels  that  he  is  not  worth  it,  then 
let  him  stand  ui)  and  face  it,  when  the 
report  comes  in. 

Let  me  say  that  many  Senators  have 
to  depend  upon  their  Senate  salaiy  to 
live.  They  have  to  maintain  two  homes. 
They  cannot  practice  law.  if  they  are 
lawyers,  because  that  would  subject  them 
to  conflict  of  interest. 

We  can  go  around  making  speeches 
and  lectures.  That  gives  us  a  little  money. 
Or  we  can  get  tied  up  with  a  law  firm 
where  we  would  not  do  any  work,  but 
just  have  our  names  on  the  door,  and 
receive  some  form  of  compensation. 
Those  who  are  lawyers  but  do  not  choose 
to  do  this  have  a  right  to  stand  up  and 
say.  "This  is  what  I  think  we  are  worth." 
when  that  report  comes  in.  If  we  feel  we 
are  not  worth  it.  then  we  should  stand  up 
and  say  we  are  not  worth  it. 

But,  so  far  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  concerned,  he  is  willing  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  at  the  proper 
time  and  say  'I  am"  or  "I  am  not." 

The  idea  seems  to  be  prevalent  that 
we  h.ive  sot  to  make  big  money  in  order 
to  stay  in  the  Senate  with  all  its  de- 
mands, unless  we  happen  to  come  in  here 
a.s  wealthy  men.  unless  we  happen  to 
have  oil  wells,  or  own  a  television  .station, 
or  a  1  adio  station,  or  a  law  practice  which 
:s  ;;nly  a  facade.  If  we  are  going  to  make 
this  an  institution  of  the  rich,  then  let 
the  rich  stand  up  and  say.  "I  do  not 
want  it  because  I  am  not  worth  it."  Many 
Senators  do  noi  even  need  the  $30,000 
salary  they  now  get. 

There  are  many  Senators  whose  Sen- 
ate salary  is  their  only  means  of  liveli- 
hood. The  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land happens  to  be  one  of  them,  and  he 
is  willing  to  stand  up  in  this  Chamber 
and  say  so. 

I  have  had  to  put  three  children 
through  college  at  one  and  the  same 
time  A  father  has  to  e;o  out  and  really 
try  hard  t-o  make  bot':  ends  meet  to  do 
that,  as  well  as  to  maintain  a  home  in 
Wa.shin8ton  and  one  in  Rhode  Island. 
There  are  some  in  the  Senate  who  have 
a  voting  residence  in  their  home  States 
but  do  not  have  a  home  in  that  State. 
In  my  State  of  Rhode  Island,  a  Senator 
is  required  to  have  a  home  in  his  State. 

All  I  am  arguing  here  is:  Let  the  men 
on    the   commission   do    their   job.   Let 


them  come  back  with  the  report  and 
then  if  we  do  not  like  it.  stand  up  and 
vote  against  it.  But  the  back-door  method 
of  killing  it  off,  I  say,  is  just  tryins;  t.) 
catch  a  headline  or  trying  to  play  Cajj- 
tain  Courageous  on  a  false  premise. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  .should  like  to  comment  on  the  n - 
marks  just  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island 

I  am  not  in  disagreement  with  him  ;n 
any  respect  in  regard  to  salaries  1  r 
Members  of  Congress.  I  think  that  the 
.American  people  want  their  Senatd  . 
and  Representatives.  Supreme  Couit 
Justices,  as  v,'ell  as  Cabinet  officers,  to 
have  adequate  salaries.  I  believe  that 
that  is  what  the  American  people  wan;. 
But  I  think  that  under  our  form  of  go\  - 
ernment.  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  have  tli'> 
legislative  branch  do  what  the  Senate  r 
from  Rhode  Island  has  said:  we  shouUI 
stand  up  and  be  counted  by  record*  d 
vote. 

That  is  our  responsibility.  What  I  ob- 
ject to  in  this  proposal  is  that  we  are  not 
assuming  our  responsibility. 

We  are  delegating  our  responsibility  to 
somebody  el.se. 

We  are  delegating  it  to  a  presumablv 
coequal  branch  of  Government. 

We  are  delegating  it  to  a  President, 
whoever  he  may  be.  when  the  Presidencv 
aheady  has  been  delegated  too  much. 

So  while  I  am  not  in  disagreement  with 
anythin:;  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  had  to  say — as  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
think  he  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when 
he  said  he  thought  we  should  vote  o:.^ 
way  or  the  other  on  Senators'  salaries  - 
the  Senator  from  Washington  mentioned 
how  this  bill  passed  the  Senate.  I  am  tak- 
ing this  from  my  memory,  and  if  my 
memory  is  inaccurate.  I  will  have  the 
Record  corrected:  but  as  I  recall  the  day 
this  came  about,  the  legislation  wa.s 
handled  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  i  Mr.  Monroney  1. 

I  presented  an  amendment  to  .strike 
out  the  provision  we  are  talking  about. 
My  recollection  is  that  it  was  stricken 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
MoNRONEY  I  and  his  committee.  When 
the  bill  passed  the  Senate,  this  propo.-al. 
as  I  recall,  was  not  in  the  bill.  The  bill 
went  to  conference.  This  item  iiad  been 
in  the  House  proposal.  The  bill  came  bactc 
from  conference  with  the  item  in  it.  Ti.e 
Senate  had  to  vote  upon  the  conference 
report,  and  the  conference  report  con- 
tained the  entire  postal  program  with 
the  increase  in  ix)sial  rates  and  increa.se 
in  postal  employees  pay. 

That  is  the  recollection  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia.  If  that  is  inaccurate, 
as  I  say.  I  will  correct  the  record:  ijut 
it  .seems  to  me  there  is  a  matter  of  policy 
involved  here. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  policy  when  the 
executive  branch  can.  in  effect,  deter- 
mine the  salaries  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, recommend  the  salaries  which 
shall  20  into  effect  unless  affirmative 
action  is  othenvise  taken  by  the  legis- 
lature. 

It  would  apply  to  the  salaries  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  National  Legislature,  but 
the  recommendations  would  also  apply 
to  members  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Tlie 
President  appoints  the  Supreme  Court 
Justices,  and  they  are  appointed  for  life. 
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So  it  seems  to  me  we  wind  up  with  a 
problem  far  bigger  than  just  the  $100,- 

000  involved,  and  far  bigger  even  than 
Uie  matter  of  .salaries  for  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senators. 

I  express  the  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  give  consideration  to  striking  this 
committee  amendment,  becau.se,  by  strik- 
ing it  out.  the  Senate  would  be  saying 
that  we  disapprove  of  this  way  of  rais- 
ing salaries  of  Members  of  the  House, 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  members  of 

1  he  Supreme  Court. 

I  do  not  pass  judgment  on  whether 
ihose  salaries  should  or  should  not  be 
greater,  or  what  the  figures  .should  be. 

All  I  am  sayin'j  is  that  it  is  a  legis- 
lative function,  and  not  a  function  that 
we  should  turn  over  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  We  have  already 
ui:  ned  over  too  much  power  to  him. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
.'■Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
.support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  I  want  to  be  direct  and 
frank  in  my  view  that  this  method  of 
increasing  ihf  wages  of  Members  of  the 
Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  judiciary  is  an  indirect  method, 
taking  the  place  of  the  rrspon.sibility  of 
the  Congress  to  deal  directly  with  the 
L  ranting  of  increased  salaries  to  the 
rategories  of  oflicials  I  have  just  men- 
tioned. 

We  are  constantly  being  belabored  to 
increase  the  salaries  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. E\ery  2  years  since  I  have  been 
here  we  have  granted  increases.  It  is 
proposed  that  we  grant  increases  to  our- 
.H-lves  in  the  indirect  manner  provided 
icr  in  the  procedures  of  the  bill.  I  point 
oat  that  the  bill  was  passed  on  Decem- 
ber 16,  1967.  Tlie  postal  rate  mea.sure 
was  used  to  include  in  it  the  subject  of 
.salaries  for  Members  of  Congress  and 
members  of  the  judiciary. 

I  frankly  say  that  today  is  the  first 
lime  that  I  learned  of  the  fact  that  this 
bill  was  passed.  I  have  spoken  to  my  col- 
league, and  he  states  that  this  is  the  first 
time  he  has  heard  of  its  passage.  I  -sup- 
pose there  arc  other  Members  on  the  floor 
who  find  themselves  in  a  similar  position. 

Reading  the  transcript  of  the  testi- 
mony on  this  item,  I  note  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  EllenderJ,  in 
questioning  Mr.  Macy,  asked  the  ques- 
tion: 

Was  that  created  In  the  last  pay  bill  we 
passed? 

I  infer  from  that  that  he  did  not  know 
when  we  adopted  this  indirect  method  of 
raising  our  salaries.  The  reference  to  that 
testimony  is  on  page  1344  of  the  hearings 
on  the  bill. 

I  have  sent  for  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  December  16.  I  take  the  word  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  that  this  item 
came  back  in  a  conference  report,  in 
which  the  conferees  of  the  Senate  ac- 
cepted the  position  taken  by  the  House 
on  that  subject. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
v.ill  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  want  to  em- 


phasize that  I  am  taking  it  from  memory. 
I  did  not  look  it  up  today.  I  am  taking  It 
from  memorj'. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  the  Senator  will  yield,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate  that  is  correct. 
This  amendment  was  in  the  House  bill. 
It  was  stricken  in  the  Senate  Civil  Serv- 
ice and  Post  Office  Committee  based  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. It  was  not  offered  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  It  was  adoiDted  in  agreeing  to 
the  conference  report,  along  with  .salaiy 
increases  and  all  the  rest. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  .setting  the  record  straight 
and  confirming  my  memory. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference report  came  back  to  the  Senate 
on  December  16.  1967.  toward  the  end 
of  the  .session.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
record  will  show  concerning  the  number 
of  Senators  who  were  here  at  tliat  time 
or  whcthei-  this  item  was  .sijecifically  dis- 
cus.sed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  the 
day  It  was  pas.sed:  but  I  api^eal  to  my 
colleagues  that  if  the  argument  is  .sound 
that  we  ought  to  directly  api)ioach  our 
lesponsibili.ty  of  fixing  our  salarie.-.  then 
we  ought  not  to  assign  that  responsibil- 
ity to  a  commission,  with  that  Commis- 
.sion  fixing  the  .salaries  but  giving  Con- 
iiress  the  right  to  veto  it. 

I  note  from  the  testimony  in  the  hear- 
ings, on  page  1314.  that  a  nine-member 
commission  will  make  the  study  and  the 
recommendations.  Of  the  nine  members 
of  the  Commission,  three  mcml>ers  will 
be  appointed  by  the  President.  They  are 
as  of  now.  Mr.  Piedeiick  R.  Kappel.  who 
has  been  designated  as  Chairman  and 
would  liave  been  jjre.sent  at  the  lime  the 
testimony  was  taken  If  he  has  been  able 
to;  Mr.  George  Meany;  Mr.  John  J.  Cor- 
son. The  Pre.sident  of  the  Senate  has 
named  two  members  to  the  Commission. 
Tlie  Speaker  of  the  House  has  named  two 
members.  The  Chief  Ju.stice  of  the  United 
States  has  named  thice  members. 

We.  the  beneficiaries  of  the  increase. 
desi.i5nate  the  Commission  members. 
They  >vill  be  our  assignees.  Tliey  will 
make  the  recommendation  as  to  what 
should  be  done.  They  make  their  .study 
and  their  recommendation  as  our  ap- 
iwintees  and  our  as.signees.  .send  it  back 
to  us.  and  say.  "Now.  approve  it  or  veto 
it." 

Mr.  President,  tiiat  is  not  a  direct  ap- 
proach to  our  responsibilities.  It  is  an 
indirect  approach.  It  indicates  a  fear  on 
our  part  to  face  tlie  problem   directly. 

If  we  keep  increa.sing  our  salarie.s.  how 
can  we  e\er  deny  the  drmands  of  other 
groups  of  Federal  employees  when  they 
ask  for  increa.ses?  T  believe.  M?-.  Presi- 
dent, that  if  we  are  to  obtain  the  in- 
crea.ses which  liave  been  .suggested,  ve 
should  do  it  directlv. 

I  say  lespectfiilly  that  I  have  no  law 
office.  I  concur  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  I.sland  has  said  about  indi- 
viduals maintaining  law  offices  with  their 
names  on  the  door  as  a  fiction,  doing  no 
work  and  drawina  down  salaries. 

This  is  a  bad  method  of  proA'iding  for 
ourselves  the  increa.ses  that  , might  be 
jiLstified,  and  for  th.Tt  reason.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  support  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia in  the  motion  which  he  has  made. 


Moreover,  when  the  Senate  approached 
this  problem,  it  knocked  out  the  provision 
for  fixing  salaries  in  this  manner.  Then 
in  conference,  they  put  it  back  in.  and  in 
the  clo.siim  days  of  the  se.s.sion.  it  was  ap- 
proved, at  a  lime  when  the  probability 
is  that  practically  no  Senators  were  i)ies- 
ent  in  the  Cliamber.  and  I  venture  to 
say  there  was  not  a  roUcall  vote  when 
the  conference  report  was  agreed  to.  I 
will  check  that  point  for  the  record  later. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  permittin'.^  me 
to  speak  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  might  say  in  that  connection  that  even 
if  there  had  been  a  rollcall  vote,  it  in- 
volves a  very  complicated  major  i)iece  of 
le'ii.slation:  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senate  v.ould  have  bten  ju.stified  in 
knocking  down  that  wIkjIc  piece  of  legis- 
lation to  .strike  at  this  one  item. 

So.  as  a  practical  matter,  today  is  the 
first  time  tlie  Senate  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  judgment  directly  on  ihe 
wi.sdom  or  lack  of  wLsdom  of  creating 
.such  a  commi.s.sio'i. 

I  might  note  al.so.  Mr.  President,  that 
last  year  or  the  year  before.  I  cannot  re- 
member which,  the  Senate  a.r.reed  to  an 
amendment  to  the  Reorganization  Act — 
that.  loo.  bein^  i^resented  and  handled 
on  the  floor  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma — saying  exactly  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  mentioned  a 
moment  ago.  that  increases  in  consrcs- 
sional  salaries  should  be  enacted  only 
after  a  record  vote  in  tlic  Senate  or  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  think 
what  the  Senate  did  applied  only  to  the 
Senate,  with  the  recommendatiori  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  take  the 
same  action. 

So  this  proix)sal  runs  directly  counter 
to  what  the  Senate  has  already  .oted  lo 
do  a  year  and  a  hall  or  so  ago.  I  lepeat. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  the  first  lime  that 
Members  of  the  Senaie  individually  have 
had  the  opportunity  lo  go  on  record  as 
favoring  or  opposing  this  roundabout 
metliod  of  bringin",  about  .salaiy  in- 
crea.'^es  for  i5o.=iti:jns  in  the  Cabinet,  in 
Congre.ss.  and  in  the  judicial y. 

I  should  like  to  read  at  this  point  testi- 
mony by  Mr.  John  W.  Macy.  Jr..  from 
the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commi.s.^ion.  when 
testifying  before  the  Independent  Of- 
fices App)-opriations  .Subcommittee.  He 
says,  speaking  of  the  propo.sal  've  are  now 
di.scu.ssin'j: 

This  esiabli.shes  a  study  on  a  .-tatutr^ry 
bnsis  so  I'l.it  ever\'  4  years  this  .s  done  in 
"rcier  ti  make  sure  that  iJipre  is  ;i  regtiir^r 
review  of  thef^e  .salaries. 

So.  as  the  Senator  from  Colorado  so 
ably  pointed  out  a  little  while  ago.  if  the 
Senate  goes  on  record  today  as  approv- 
inu  this  type  of  procedure  and  approv- 
inc;  this  Commission  by  fundii:g  it,  th.' 
effect  will  be  that  it  will  b>>come  a 
;;cnnanen't  Con.mis.>ion.  a. id  v\ery  4 
years  the  President  of  the  United  States 
viU  .submit  what  .salary  he  thinks  Mem- 
b-^rs  of  Congress  and  Supreme  Court 
Justices  should  receive. 

Of  course.  I  emphasize  again  that 
Congress,  by  an  affirmative  vote,  can 
turn  down  his  recommendations,  but 
Senators  will  find  it  is  very  complicated 
to  do  that.  I  .shall  read  into  the  Record 
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exactly  what  would  have  to  be  done;  but 
before  doing  that.  I  wi^  to  return  to  a 
point  made  by  the  Senatlor  from  Ohio. 

This  Commission  wjuld  submit  its 
recommendations  to  trte  President,  but 
the  President  could  cimpletely  disre- 
gard them  and  say.  in  oiffect.  "Look,  you 
fellows  in  the  Senate  aiid  m  the  House 
of  Representatives,  be  kood  to  me  and 
I  will  not  follow  this  Coimmission  report 
and  give  you  $40,000.  I  will  give  you 
$50,000."  j 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  pre.sent  Pres- 
ident would  do  any  .sudh  thing  as  that; 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  ajii  sure  he  would 
not.  But  we  do  not  kijow  who  will  be 
President  5  years  from  qow,  4  years  from 
now.  or  even  next  year,    i 

I  believe  that,  as  a  practical  matter, 
the  President  would  be]  -setting  the  sal- 
aries, because  here  is  t|i'hat  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Repr^entatives  would 
have  to  do  if  they  did  net  wish  to  follow 
his  recommendations.  Public  Law  90-206, 
dated.  December  16.  1^67.  provides  as 
follows ; 

(i)  Effective  date  of  Retommendatlons  of 
the  President:  (1)  Except  i\s  prortded  In 
paragrnpl^  i2)  of  this  subsection,  all  or  part 
(as  the  case  may  be)  of  I  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President  trttnsmltted  to  the 
Congress  In  the  budget  unfier  subsection  (h) 
of  this  section  shall  becoqie  effective  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  pay  period  which  be- 
gins after  the  thirtieth  flay  following  the 
transmittal  of  such  reconMJnendatlons  to  the 
Budget. 

So.  In  the  first  placej  there  would  be 
only  30  days  for  both  Houses  of  Congress 
to  act,  and  only  to  the  extent  that,  be- 
tween the  date  of  transmittal  of  such 
recommendations  and  the  beginning  of 
such  first  pay  period:  Fifst,  there  has  not 
been  enacted  into  law  a  statute  which 
establishes  rates  of  pay  other  than  those 
proposed  in  the  recommandation;  second, 
neither  House  of  Congress  has  enacted 
legislation  which  specifically  disap- 
proves: or  third,  both. 

I  wish  to  say  again,  Mr  President,  that 
I  feel  that  Members  of  Congress,  mem- 
bers of  the  courts,  and  members  of  the 
Cabinet  should  be  adequately  compen- 
sated. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  group  of 
men  who  work  as  hard  for  the  salaries 
they  receive  as  do  the  m*n  in  this  Cham- 
ber. I 

I  am  looking  at  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI.  wtio  is  the  deputy 
majority  leader;  I  thiok  he  has  been 
present  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  every 
day.  and  perhaps  ever.¥  hour,  that  this 
Congress  has  been  in  session. 

I  believe  that  Member^  of  Congress  de- 
serve adequate  and  proper  compensation. 
What  I  object  to  is  esti^iblishing  a  com- 
mission to  make  a  reoommendation  to 
the  President,  and  thq.  President  then, 
whether  he  takes  the  a< 
mission  or  goes  beyond  i 
tine  into  effect  what 
salary  for  the  membeil 
tive  and  judicial  bran 
ernment.  I  cannot  helj 
that  is  a  very  unwise 
low  over  any  extendef 

Mr.  MAGNUSON. 
not  think  there  is  ^ny 
find  himself  in  substai 
with  the  Senator  from 


/ice  of  the  Com- 
f^hat  advice.  put- 
Bally  becomes  a 
of  the  legisla- 
les  of  the  Gov- 
but  believe  that 
)rocedure  to  fol- 
period  of  time. 
President,  I  do 
;nator  who  would 
tial  disagreement 
Hrginia. 


I  opposed  this  amendment  in  the  com- 
mittee. The  subcommittee  opposed  it  and 
did  not  include  it  in  its  report.  But  after 
we  discussed  the  matter  further  in  full 
committee,  we  found  that  this  Com- 
mission has  been  appointed. 

A  great  number  of  able  Americans  are 
on  the  Commi.ssion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  finish  first 
and  then  yield. 

We  are  not  a  legislative  committee.  We 
were  faced  only  with  one  proposition: 
Shall  we  provide  funds  for  a  lawful  Com- 
mission to  operate,  a  Commission  which 
has  been  appointed? 

The  full  committee  decided  the  matter, 
but  not  with  my  vote.  All  of  the  state- 
ments about  who  have  offices  and  who  do 
not  is  beside  the  point  as  far  as  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  concerned. 
This  IS  an  active,  ongoing,  permanent 
Commission.  We  were  just  submitted  an 
item  from  the  budfjet  to  finance  the 
Commission,  to  make  the  study  and  the 
report. 

I  think  what  we  should  do  here  is  to 
have  someone  introduce  a  bill  pronto  and 
abolish  the  Commission. 

The  law  is  still  nn  the  books,  and 
these  people  are  able  to  work  for  noth- 
ing. The  law  would  still  apply.  They  do 
not  have  to  have  this  money  particularly. 
If  the  Senator  saw  the  list  of  eminent 
people  on  the  Commission,  he  would 
realize  they  could  work  for  nothing.  We 
do  not  need  to  give  them  any  money 
with  which  to  operate.  What  we  should 
do  is  to  repeal  the  law. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  a  moment.  We  are 
not  a  legislative  committee.  We  are  an 
Appropriation  Committee.  The  subcom- 
mittee voted  to  strike  this.  I  voted  to 
strike  it.  The  full  committee  after  some 
discussion  decided  that  as  long  as  they 
are  there,  we  should  give  them  a  small, 
modest  amount  to  operate  with.  They  do 
not  need  it.  They  could  still  function 
without  the  funds.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  would  or  not.  but  they  might. 

I  took  a  look  at  the  membership  list 
again.  I  know  two  or  three  of  them  by 
reputation.  I  Imagine  that  they  could  very 
well  work  for  nothing. 

I  know  that  we  talk  a  lot  about  the  fact 
that  Members  of  Congress  could  recom- 
mend anything.  They  could  recommend 
an  expense  account.  The  Members  would 
not  have  to  touch  the  salaries.  They 
could  recommend  all  kinds  of  things. 
They  could  even  recommend — I  do  not 
think  it  would  happen — a  decrease.  May- 
be we  are  not  worth  what  we  get.  Then 
the  President  would  have  to  act.  Con- 
gress could  not  touch  it  under  the  law 
that  we  passed  until  the  President  .sends 
up  a  recommendation. 

We  were  faced  with  that  issue,  and  the 
subcommittee  finally  decided  it  would 
give  them  a  modest  amount  to  operate 
with  as  long  as  the  Commission  was  set 
up. 

I  agree  with  the  basic  tenets  espoused 
by  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  However, 
this  is  an  Appropriation  Committee.  It 
is  not  a  legislative  committee. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President  I 
point  out  that  the  ^I^use  Appropriations 
Committee  did  not  appropriate  a  sintl 
dollar.  The  House  of  Representatives  di'! 
not  appropriate  a  single  dollar. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  The  n.atter  wn.s 
never  submitted  to  the  House.  It  was  onlv 
considered  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  date  of  ei;- 
aclment  was  December  16.  1967.  8 
months  ago. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  appropriatif., 
was  never  considered  by  the  Hou.se.  It 
was  never  submitted  by  the  Bureau  r.t 
the  Budget  to  the  House.  It  came  to  ii> 
as  a  Presidential  communication  aftc- 
the  House  had  passed  this  bill.  It  is  m 
Senate  Document  80  for  the  record.  Tlio 
House  never  considered  this  at  all. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is  what  I 
am  tx)inting  out. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  One  of  the  argu- 
ments made  by  those  who  wanted  the 
$100,000  put  back  in  is  that  as  long  as 
the  House  did  not  consider  it  and  it  was 
small,  we  might  do  this  and  take  it  to 
conference  and  .see  what  they  miglit 
want  to  do  with  it.  However,  this  Con  - 
mission  could  get  to  work  tomorrow  if 
they  wanted  to.  and  the  law  still  exi.si- 
If  we  do  not  do  something  about  the:: 
recommendations  and  the  President 
sends  up  something,  it  would  be  the  law. 

I  suggest  that  we  introduce  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  law. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President 
I  think  that  the  outcome  of  this  vote 
today  will  determine  whether  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  are  interested  in  re- 
pealing this  law.  This  is  a  policy  vote. 
This  is  a  matter  that  goes  far  beyond 
the  $100,000. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  understand  that 
Wliat  I  am  tiTing  to  talk  about  is  tlic 
responsibility  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  We  are  not  a  legislative  coir.- 
mittee.  I  would  vote  to  repeal  the  law  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  This  is  a  good 
way  to  get  the  matter  settled. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  we  should  do  this. 
then  we  could  pass  all  of  the  laws  we 
wanted  to  pass  here  and  just  not  give 
them  any  money  but  repudiate  them 
after  the  laws  have  been  passed.  Wp 
could  just  refuse  to  give  them  the  where- 
withal with  which  to  operate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  With  relation 
to  some  laws,  it  would  be  a  very  good 
thing,  and  particularly  this  one. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Then  we  should 
abolish  some  things  by  giving  them  :;o 
funds.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  v  c 
appropriate  money  for  that  I  voted 
against  in  the  legislative  proposal.  How- 
ever, when  the  measure  becomes  law.  I 
have  a  responsibility  to  .see  that  it 
functions. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  did  not  come 
to  a  vote. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Preseident.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  now. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  Record  should  be  clear  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  is  not  a 
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legislative  committee,  and  if  Congress  es- 
tablishes a  Commission,  wc  surely  have 
the  responsibility  to  take  a  look  at  it  and 
aee  how  much  money  we  should  give 
them  with  which  to  function  once  they 
are  established. 

In  this  case  the  subcommittee  said, 
"No.  We  do  not  need  to  do  it  now."  How- 
ever, they  have  been  appointed.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  our  determining  the  policy 
or  the  wisdom  of  Congress  in  passing  a 
law. 

The  vote  of  the  full  committee,  for  the 
ijenefit  of  the  Record,  was  14  to  8. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  This  will  be  the 
first  time  that  the  Senate,  as  a  Senate, 
will  have  had  a  chance  to  vote  on  the 
matter. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  To  make  a  clear-cut 
decision  on  it.  Tlie  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  will  be  the 
first  time  the  Senate  has  had  a  direct 
vote  on  ihe  issue.  When  the  postal  pay 
bill  of  1967  came  to  the  Senate,  the  Sen- 
ale  committee  took  out  this  provision 
that  the  House  had  inserted.  So,  when  it 
came  to  the  Senate  for  a  vote,  it  did  not 
contain  this  provision.  It  was  put  in  in 
conference  with  the  House. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment That  is  our  legislative  process, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  However,  it  is  also  correct  that 
this  is  the  first  time  we  will  have  had  a 
direct  vote  on  the  issue. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  believe  that  would 
be  true.  But  it  is  not  on  the  policy  Issue. 
It  concerns  the  money  to  run  a  legally 
authorized  Commission. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
ioimd  in  the  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 113.  part  26.  page  36102.  exactly 
what  happened  with  respect  to  this  item. 
Mr.  Monroney,  who  was  in  charge  of 
t  lie  postal  rate  increase  bill,  stated : 

May  I  say  that  from  the  first  day  until 
the  last  day.  and  almost  every  hour  on  the 
hour,  the  conferees  on  the  House  side  tried  to 
keep  the  Junk  mall  rate  at  the  lower  rate. 
The  House  provided  3.6  cents.  They  also  In- 
.■■isted  on  the  House  passed  version  of  the 
Presidential  Commission.  We  were  just  as 
adamant.  In  fact,  as  those  matters  were 
taken  up  and  as  we  saw  the  quarreling  and 
ihe  snarls.  I  was  reminded  of  the  old  law  of 
jihysics  that  the  Senator  and  I  learned  In  our 
.mlversltles — that  when  an  Irresistible  force 
meets  an  Immovable  object,  something  has 
;o  give. 

The  fact  is  that  it  was  in  conference; 
the  House  conferees  insisted  upon  the 
Presidential  Commission.  Senator  Mon- 
roNEY  said.  "I  had  to  give  in." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senate 
conferees  were  unanimous  in  opposition 
to  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  They  had  to  give  in  in 
order  to  get  any  type  of  bill,  and  that  is 
v.hy  they  gave  in. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
s  parliamentary  inquirj'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  For  the  clari- 
fication of  the  Members  of  the  Senate, 
the  motion  is  being  made  by  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  according  to  customary 
procedure  to  adopt  the  committee 
amendment.  Is  that  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion is  actually  on  the  adoption  of  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  would  be  to  knock 
out  the  $100,000. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Those  who  fa- 
vor knocking  out  the  $100,000  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Byrd  amendment  is 
not  pending,  then? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  So  if  a  Senator  desired 
to  vote  to  strike  out  the  $100,000,  he 
w-oiild  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
!  Mr.  INOUYE I  is  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  BartlettI  ,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  BayhI,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  IMr.  FulbrightI.  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Ken- 
nedy!, the  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr. 
Long),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  McCarthy  1,  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  Mondale  1  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania IMr.  Clark  I  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  BartlettI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote  "nay." 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Percy  1  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Prouty  l 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The    Senator    from     Michigan     I  Mr. 

Griffin]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If   present   and    voting,    the   Senator 

from   Illinois    IMr.   Percy!    would   vote 

"yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  46. 
nays  41.  as  follows: 


(No.  217  Leg.l 

YEAS — 46 

.\naerson 

Hayden 

Muskle 

Baker 

HoUini's 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Javlts 

Pear.<w3n 

Burdtck 

Kuchel 

Pell 

Caniion 

Lone.  La. 

Proxmire 

Cast 

McGee 

Scott 

Church 

McGovern 

Smathers 

Dirksen 

Mclntvre 

Smith 

Dodd 

Metcalf 

Sparkman 

For.g 

Miller 

Tydlnps 

Gore 

Monroney 

Williams.  N.J 

Harris 

Montoya 

Yarborouch 

Hart 

Morse 

Voune.  N.  Dak 

Hartke 

Morton 

Hatfield 

Moss 

NAYS— 41 

Aiken 

Elrvln 

Mundt 

Allott 

Fannin 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Orueninn 

Randolph 

Bible 

Hansen 

RlblcofT 

Boggs 

Hlrkenlooper 

Russell 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Hill 

Spona 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Stennis 

Carlson 

Hniska 

SymlnRton 

Cooper 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Jordan. Idaho 

Thvirmond 

Curtis 

Liiusche 

Tower 

Dominlck 

Magnuson 

Williams.  Del 

Eastland 

Mansfleld 

Young.  Ohio 

Ellender 

McClellan 

NOT  VOTING- 

-12 

Bartlett 

Grlffln 

McCarthy 

Bavh 

Inouyf 

Mondale 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Percy 

Fulbrtght 

Ixjnp.  Mo 

Prouty 

So  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment   was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

CHANGE  IN  CONFEREES 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  excused 
from  serving  as  a  conferee  on  S.  20,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  national  water  resource  prob- 
lems and  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
l)oses.  which  conference  meets  at  3 
p.m.  today,  and  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  IMr.  Fannin  1  be  appointed  as 
a  conferee  in  my  place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  .so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  about  the  program  for 
the  balance  of  the  day  and  for  the 
balance  of  the  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  majority  whip,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr.  LongI, 
and  the  secretarj-  of  the  Democratic 
conference,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia IMr.  ByrdI.  we  have  shown  the 
minority  leader  a  list  of  possibilities, 
which  I  will  read  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Senate. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
and  disposition  of  the  pending  business, 
it  is  the  intention  to  turn  to  the  farm 
bill — and,  incidentally,  the  Senate  will 
be  in  session  on  Saturday — and  following 
the  farm  bill  we  will  take  up  either  the 
appropriation  bill  for  transportation  or 
the  appropriation  bill  for  public  works. 

Following  that,  it  is  hoped  to  take  up 
the  bills  having  to  do  with  long  staple 
cotton,  mutual  ftmds,  and  the  fiexible 
interest  rate  measure. 

Following  that — and  this,  of  course, 
goes  way  into  next  week — there  will  be 
the  Labor  and  HEW  appropriations,  if 
reported:  State.  Tustice.  and  Commerce 
appropriations,  if  reported;  and  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  extension. 

That  fits  in  pretty  much  with  what 
the    distinguished    Senator    from    West 
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ated   in   his 


Virginia    [Mr.   Byrd 
remarks  on  yesterday 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  May  I  ask, the  majority 
leader,  does  he  anticipate  piat  the  farm 
bill  would  be  under  consideration  on 
Saturday  if  not  finished  (*  Friday? 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.  Oh,  ies;   indeed. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Does  thefSenator  have 
any  notion  whether  it  can|be  finished  in 
the  next  few  days?  ] 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  havefe  hope. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pr*ident.  I  can 
only  say  to  the  distinsuj  shed  Senator 
that  there  are  a  number  of  amendments 
to  be  offered,  including  ofe  applying  to 
farm  migrant  labor.  Th 
Senator  from  New  Jers 
LiAMsl  is  not  in  the  C 
moment,  but  that  is  a 
versial  amendment,  and  I 
provoke  considerable  disc 


distinguished 
I  Mr.  WiL- 
mber  at  the 
ighly  contro- 
m  sure  it  will 
iSion. 


INDEPENDENT  OFPICl 
PARTMENT  OF  H( 
URBAN  DEVELOPMl 
PRIATIONS,   1969 


AND  DE- 
JSING  AND 
JT      APPRO- 


the    considcr- 
7023  >    making 
independent 
commissions, 
ces.    and   the 
nd  Urban  De- 
year    endin":; 
er  purposes. 
ER  The  clerk 
ittee   amend- 


The    Senate    resumed 
tion    of    the    bill    <H.R. 
appropriations   for  sund 
executive  bureaus,  boar 
corporations,   agencies. 
Department  of  Housin: 
velopment    for    the    fisc 
June  30.  1969.  and  for  ot 

The  PRESIDING  OF 
will  state  the  next  co 
ment. 

The  Assistant  Lege 
On  page  20,  line  13,  stri 
2.'i0.000"  and  insert  in  li 
370.300.000." 

Mr.    MAGNUSON. 
move  adoption  of  the  a 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of 
President.  I  send  to  the 
ment  and  ask  to  have  it  s 

The     PRESIDING 
amendment  will  be  state 

The  Assistant  Legisl, 
page  20,  line  14,  strike 
GOD"   and  insert  "$3,07 

Mr.    MAGNUSON. 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OF 
a  tor  from  Washington  w 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Bee 
lowing  the  usual  procedur 
the  Senator  from  Delaw 
the  Senate  a  little  mixed 
made  a  motion  to  adopt 
amendment.  I  understand||that  the  Sen 
ator  from  Delaware  now  1ms  an  amend 
ment  to  that  amendment)]  to  lower  the 
figure. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Del^vare.  That 
correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  So 
amendment  would  be  pending 

Mr.  WILLLAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  A  votA  "aye"  on  the 
Senator's    amendment    wduld    cut    the 


ATivE  Clerk. 
out  "$3,383.- 
thereof   'S3.- 

Pre.sldent.    I 

ndment. 

elaware.    Mr. 
esk  an  amend- 

ted. 
FFICER.     The 

ivE  Clerk.  On 
ut  •83.370.300,- 
300,000". 

President,    a 

ER.  The  Sen- 
1  state  it. 
se  we  are  fol- 
,  I  believe  that 
e  might  have 
here.  I  have 
he  committee 


is 


nhe    Senator's 


amount  for  NASA,  and  a 


vote  of  "nay' 


would,  in   effect,  mean  tl  lat  we  would 


go  back  and  vote  on  the 


mittee  amendment;  is  tha  ;  not  correct? 


jriginal  corn- 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
con-ect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  The  Senator  states  it  correctly. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  shall  be  brief.  Several  other 
amendments  to  increase  appropriations 
will  be  offered  later,  many  of  which  will 
be  of  interest  to  various  Senators;  for 
example,  there  is  the  urban  renewal,  the 
supplemental  rent  controls,  and  various 
other  items.  If  we  are  going  to  add  all  of 
these  other  measures  we  have  got  to  re- 
duce at  some  point  In  my  opinion  one 
place  we  can  cut  back  is  on  the  space 
program. 

I  believe  that  the  space  program  is  an 
essential  activity  of  the  Goversunent.  but 
I  do  not  think  it  is  so  essential  that  we 
get  to  the  moon  on  a  certain  .schedule. 
I  think  that  this  is  an  area  where  we 
can  easily  cut  back  at  least  $300  million, 
whicli  is  not  quite,  but  approximately  a 
10-percent  reduction. 

1  certainly  hope  that  the  Senate  can 
adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  i.nd  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, If  there  is  no  opposition  to  this 
amendment  we  can  accept  it  unani- 
mously right  here  and  now. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  NASA 
budget  is  divided  into  three  parts — first, 
research  and  development:  second,  con- 
struction of  facilities;  and  third,  admin- 
istrative operation. 

I  doubt  whether  anyone  in  this  Cliam- 
ber  is  more  .sympathetic  in  general  with 
the  purposes  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware I  Mr.  Williams  1  tlian  I  am.  How- 
ever. I  must  sp.y  thfit  I  cannot  see.  in  this 
day  and  age.  simply  tearing  apar*  all  of 
the  .structure  of  the  work  we  have  done 
in  space  simply  for  the  purpose  of  tryintr 
to  cut  .-iome  money  out  of  the  budget. 

If  we  are  going  to  effect  cuts,  theic 
will  be  plenty  of  opportunity  this  after- 
noon for  Senr.t:!rs  pro.cnt  in  this  Cham- 
ber to  effect  otlier  cuts. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Record,  the  1968  appropriation,  the  year 
just  concluded,  in  this  part'.iulr.r  budgtt. 
was  83.925,000.000.  The  budget  estimate 
for  this  coming  year  is  So, 677. 000. 000.  The 
authorization  is  S3.37u.000.000.  The 
House  allowance — and  they  are  not  ordi- 
narily overgenerous  in  these  respects — 
is  83.383.250,000. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  NASA 
has  already  cut  its  research  staff  and  its 
research  contracts  drastically  through- 
out the  entire  budget.  First,  the  NASA 
budget  has  been  severely  reduced.  The 
President  has  already  taken  vigorous 
action  to  reduce  the  NASA  budget,  tak- 
ing into  account  the  fiscal  situation  and 
other  priorities. 

Last  year,  I  reluctantly  accepted  the 
8500  million  reduction  made  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  This 
year,  the  budget  request  was  $700  mil- 
lion below  the  proposed  request  for  1968, 
and  S200  million  below  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  amount  recommended  by  the 
committee  ir.  the  bill.  $3,370,000,000,  al- 
ready represents  a  substantial  cut  from 
the  previous  year's  appropriation  of 
83.900,000.000. 


Thus.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
amounts  to  this:  I  am  perfectly  aware 
of  the  necessities  and  the  pressures  for 
appropriations.  I  understand  there  will 
be  additional  requests  this  afternoon, 
even  above  the  committee's  action,  in  the 
field  of  housing  and  urban  planning.  But 
I  do  not  believe  we  are  being  wise  with 
the  total  use  of  our  resources,  or  wi.se 
with  the  total  input  we  have  already  put 
into  NASA  in  research  and  development, 
if  we  make  a  further  additional  cut  here. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  literally  stop 
all  further  activities  of  NASA  beyond  the 
present  Apollo  program. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  know  exactly 
what  the  Rus.sians  are  doing:  but  we  can- 
not presume,  for  one  moment,  that  the 
shots  they  are  making  continuously,  and 
will  probably  continue  to  make  through- 
out this  year,  do  not  contain  additional 
methods  of  surveillance  and  perhaps 
even  antiorbiting  laborato:  ie.'?  or 
weapons. 

We  cannot  stand  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  this  afternoon  and  accept  the 
concept  that  in  the  planning  of  the  Rus- 
sians, they  have  not  planned  to  put  vari- 
ous vehicles  into  the  sky  which  will  have 
an  active  and  present  potentiality  of  nu- 
clear warfare  in  ai\v  portion  of  the 
world  against  which  they  would  be 
released.  In  fact,  the  total  activities  that 
can  be  imagined  are  so  great  as  to  stag- 
ger the  imagination. 

In  my  opinion,  the  cut  which  we  liave 
made  this  year  already  in  the  NASA  ap- 
propriations, which  is  a  cut  from  over 
$5  billion  last  year  to  a  total  of  84.008 
million  this  year,  is  the  most  drastic 
cut  taken  in  any  element  of  our  appro- 
priation. 

I  would  like  to  say  just  one  thing  about 
the  on-going  results  of  this  cut.  The  out- 
flowing results  of  the  total  NASA  appro- 
priations in  the  field  of  science,  tech- 
nology, and  business  have  already  been 
so  great  that  they  have  had  an  active 
effect  upon  the  total  business  oi  the 
United  States.  A  member  of  one  large 
corporation  .said  recently  that  in  10 
years.  17  percent  of  its  business  would  be 
in  the  production  of  facilities  which  were 
a  .scientific  fallout  of  NASA  and  v.  hich 
do  not  even  exist  today. 

So.  I  urge  my  colleagues,  let  us  not 
be  pennywise  and  pound  foolisii.  We 
have,  in  round  figures.  $30  billion  in- 
vested in  the  total  space  program.  And 
in  the  total  area  of  research  and  de- 
velopment, we  appropratcd  S3.926  mil- 
lion in  1964.  S4.363.500. 000  ii.  1965.  34.- 
.-.31.000.000  in  16o6.  .S4.245.000.000  in 
1967.  and.  as  I  have  already  indicated. 
$3.?25.000.0'^0  during  the  fiscal  yea:  just 
closed.  1958. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  not  lake  this  step  of  being  p^nny- 
wi.se  nnd  pound  foolish.  .'MI  of  the  leally 
ad''anced  research  from  which  we  may 
expert  real  .scientific  progress  has  al- 
ready ber'i  Cat  out  of  the  budget  by  the 
present  reduct'ons  This  is  a  hard  budget. 
It  represents  the  reduction  of  many 
thousands  of  men  already  dependent  up- 
on the  space  effort  under  various  con- 
tracts pertaining  to  the  space  program 

I  sincerely  hope  the  amendment  oi 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  will  be  de- 
feated. 
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Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  in  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
irom  Colorado  has  r.aid.  This  is  a  most 
difficult  appropriation  in  these  times,  but 
when  one  weighs  all  the  factors,  he  finds 
iliat  the  conclusions  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  came  to  arc  absolutely  correct. 

The  NASA  appropriation  this  year  was 
cut  considerably  under  the  budget  figure. 
As  a  matter  ot  fact,  the  Senate  commit- 
tee cut  the  Research  and  Development 
amount  under  the  House  figure,  becau.se 
the  legislative  authorization  committee 
cut  It.  It  adds  up  to  what  the  committee 
.said  in  is  report : 

The  committee  concurs  in  the  House 
recommendation  th.it  only  tlie  most  im- 
port.! nt  and  the  lUghest  priority  programs 
be  funded  at  this  time. 

We  think  we  have  done  that.  We  think 
we  have  cut  out  any  program  that  is 
MOt  of  the  highest  priority  and  what  we 
.'.ould  consider  as  important  and  es- 
>ential. 

The  committee  also  .says  that  it  is 
essential  to  continue  the  momentum  of 
the  Apollo  program  that  lias  been  re- 
estabhshed  and  reprogramed  becau.se  of 
the  cut  in  funds. 

I  think  it  would  be  imwise  to  make  this 
rLind  of  cut.  which  in  turn  would  not  only 
-low  up  the  program  but  disrupt  the 
v.iiole  program.  We  have  constantly  cut 
it.  The  budget  cut  it.  Tlie  authorizing 
committee  cut  it.  It  is  down  to  what  we 
consider,  I  repeat,  as  only  the  essential, 
important,  and  highest  priority  pro- 
kiams. 

NASA  funds  liave  been  reviewed  at 
length  and  in  detail  by  the  House  and 
Senate  in  the  authorizing  and  appro- 
priating process.  All  postponable  and  re- 
ducible programs  have  been  cut.  NASA 
originally  requested  $4,370,400,000.  This 
committee  recommends  a  figure  of  $4.- 
008.223.000.  or  a  cut  of  $362.2  million 
v.hich  coincides  with  the  proposed  House 
appropriation.  This  committee's  budg- 
etary recommendation  is  S4.8  million 
under  the  final  House-Senate  approved 
authorization  of  $4,013,073,000.  The 
committee's  recommended  funds  will  en- 
able NASA  to  carry  out  a  viable  effort  of 
essential  programs  at  an  austere  level. 

The  NASA  aerospace  effort  has  helped 
significantly  to  put  this  country  into  the 
leading  role  in  technology.  This  lead  role 
lias  benefited  the  country  across  a  broad 
spectrimi  of  the  economy.  NASA's  imple- 
mentation of  the  national  commitment 
to  land  men  on  the  moon  is  well  along 
an  making  good  headway.  We  want  to 
maintain  that  momentum.  Earth-orient- 
ed space  applications  programs  are  pro- 
Mding  important  advances  in  interna- 
tional commimications  and  global 
vcather  forecasting.  Both  technologies 
are  of  vast  importance,  not  only  to  this 
country  but  to  all  countries.  We  can  look 
forward  to  the  promising  ixjtential  for 
the  benefit  of  all  mankind  of  earth  re- 
.>iource  sensing  satellites  to  i;ive  us  quick 
Global  crop  predictions,  help  in  the 
starch  for  new  mineral  wealth,  and  give 
us  an  improved  inventory  of  surface 
v.ater  i-esources.  We  are  now  entering 
into  a  period  of  really  tiseful  payoff  from 
the  space  investment  already  made. 

This  austere  funding  for  NASA  rercg- 
'uzes  the  tight  budgetary  incture  of  the 
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economy;  at  the  same  time  it  recognizes 
that  the  aerospace  program  has  already 
made  a  great  contribution  to  the  coun- 
try, with  even  greater  contributions  in 
prospect.  We,  therefore,  recommend  that 
tlic  program  be  funded  at  this  minimum 
level  of  essential  effort. 

I  think  that  sums  it  up  as  well  as  I 
can  sum  it  up.  without  going  too  much 
into  detail. 

The  spin-oil  has  been  great.  There  can 
be  a  chain  reaction  in  .something  like 
this  that  is  not  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  tiie  cut.  Tlie  result  can 
become  10  times  as  great.  The  program 
involves  the  jobs  of  some  450,000  Ameri- 
cans, over  90  percent  of  them  are  in 
private  industry,  as  I  remember  the 
figure.  They  are  learning  and  making 
America  strong  scientifically  and  tech- 
nically— not  necesi5arily  just  in  space 
programs,  but  in  many  fields. 

The  committee  ^vorked  long  and  hard 
on  this  item.  It  got  down  to  what  we 
thought,  in  cooperation  with  the  author- 
ization committee,  will  put  us  in  a  posi- 
tion, if  we  want  to  continue  the  prosram, 
to  take  advantage  of  all  the  money  we 
have  spent  previousl.v. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
my  duties  is  to  .serve  on  the  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  legislative  commit- 
tee under  the  able  chairmanship  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
1  Mr.  Anderson!  and  the  minority  leader- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  Maine  I  Mrs. 
Smith].  I  know  how  much  difficulty  we 
have  had  this  year  in  trying  to  provide 
an  authorization  bill  which  would  enable 
the  continuance  of  this  program,  and  we 
liave  cut  very  appreciably  and  iiave  made 
cuts  in  all  of  the  items  which  were  not 
allowed  the  hichest  priority.  We  did  that 
in  the  authorization  bill. 

Another  of  my  duties  is  to  sit  in  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations which  handles  the  inde- 
pendent offices  appropriation  bill.  We 
continued  the  process  of  cutting,  cutting, 
cutting  wherever  we  could,  but  trying  to 
put  first  things  first  and  allowing  the 
continuance  of  the  Apollo  program, 
which  is  the  overall  first  thing,  on  a  basis 
where  it  can  be  wound  up  in  a  creditable 
way  for  our  own  country. 

Our  own  country  is  on  the  line  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  as  a  whole  in  a  con- 
test with  our  greatest  rival,  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  the  effort  to  reach  the  moon. 
Some  of  us  may  not  approve  of  that 
effort.  Some  of  ur,  may  not  think  it  is 
worthwhile. 

Some  of  us  may  think  there  are  other 
features  of  the  program  more  worth- 
while, such  as  the  communications  pro- 
::ram.  in  which  we  have  done  so  much, 
.such  as  the  weather  program,  where  we 
have  accomplished  r-o  much,  .such  as  the 
general  program  for  the  increase  of  sci- 
entific knowledge,  where  we  have  done  a 
monumental  job.  But  I  think  every 
American  realizes  the  truth  of  the  fact 
that  the  real  issue  which  we  have  as- 
sumed for  ourselves  for  a  period  of  years 
and  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  accepted 
for  a  period  of  years,  and  which  the 
world  recognizes  as  an  issue  betv.-een  our 
two  iireat  forms  of  aovernment.  i.s.  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  can  we  complete 
in  creditable  fashion  the  Apollo  program 
on  time,  or  virtually  on  lime.  and.  hope- 


fully, can  we  be  lirst  in  the  completion  of 
tliat  challenging  program? 

Mr.  President,  just  to  give  .some  idea -of 
the  actual  amount  accomplisiied  by  way 
of  reduction  for  this  imix)rtant  research 
and  development  program:  Last  year's 
appropriation  was  $3,925  million.  Our 
authorization  this  year  was  only  $3,370 
million,  which,  as  I  read  the  figures,  is 
a  $555  million  reduction  below  the  fiscal 
1968  appiopriation. 

When  we  got  to  the  question  of  the 
appropriation,  Mr.  President,  we  had 
come  before  us  the  director  of  this  pro- 
gram, Mr.  Webb,  and  others  who  were 
most  knowledgeable  concerning  it.  and 
they  told  lis  that  this  was  absolutely  all 
the  cut  that  this  particular  part  of  the 
program  could  possibly  carry  and  still 
allow  them  the  chance  to  go  through 
with  their  reorganized  Apollo  jirogram — 
and  they  had  already  reorganized  it  .so 
as  to  stretch  out  certain  production 
schedules  in  the  original  plan  in  order  to 
remain  within  available  funds. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  even 
under  this  proeram  as  we  have  it  here. 
NASA  ijrobably  will  have  to  cancel  all 
Saturn  1-B  orders,  and  stop  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Saturn  1-B? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  correct.  They 
may  not  only  cancel  in  that  regard,  but 
they  may  have  to  cancel  other  very  im- 
lX)rtant  programs. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  was  cor- 
rect in  his  statement  that  the  contractors 
have  had  to  lay  off  many  thousands  of 
skilled  men,  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, the  chairman,  was  correct  in  his 
statement  to  the  same  effect. 

Tlie  question  is.  Have  we  meant  busi- 
ness in  this  program  that  we  undertook 
so  many  years  ago.  and  do  we  propose  to 
.see  it  through  on  this  already  reduced 
basis? 

Mr.  President,  insofar  as  this  whole 
appropriation  which  the  committee  rec- 
ommends for  the  space  prop  ram  is  con- 
cerned, it  IS  $580  million  under  the  ap- 
propriation of  last  year — more  than  half 
a  billion  dollars.  Insofar  as  this  particu- 
lar part  of  the  program,  research  and  de- 
velopment, which  is  the  principal  part, 
is  concerned,  the  cut  is  $555  million.  Out 
of  that  8580  million  total  cut,  8555  mil- 
lion is  the  cut  on  the  research  and  de- 
velopment pros  ram. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  from  memory 
no  into  every  detail,  and  I  would  not  at- 
tempt to  do  so  if  I  could:  but  I  want  the 
Senate  to  know.  I  want  the  Record  to 
show,  and  I  want  the  country  to  be  in- 
formed that  both  the  Space  Legislative 
Committee  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  handling  this  matter,  as 
well  as  the  full  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, have  endeavored  to  cut  this  pro- 
gram to  the  bone  and  yet  to  allow  the 
Apollo  program  to  go  through  to  com- 
pletion. 

It  has  required  reorganization  of  the 
Apollo  program.  But  it  is  still  on  the 
track,  and  the  administrators  tell  us  they 
hope  and  believe  they  can  see  it  throush. 
if  there  is  no  further  cut  in  the  NASA 
research  and  development  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  kno'.v  wiiat  the  Senate 
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has  hoped  for  In  the  way  erf  overall  cut- 
ting of  expenditures.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware,  who  offers  this  amendment,  is 
the  Senator  who  offered  the  expenditure 
reduction  amendment,  together  with  ray 
distinguished  colleague  from  Florida,  for 
the  $6  billion  cut.  I  supported  him  rather 
loyally  throughout  that  fight.  I  am  glad 
we  have  made  that  reduction  and  have 
Instituted  that  program.  But  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  in  my  judgment— and  I  have 
been  through  both  phases  of  this  mat- 
ter—we will  simply  be  turning  down  the 
most  important  part  of  this  program,  and 
making  it  impossible  of  fulfillment,  if  we 
further  cut  the  research  and  develop- 
ment appropriation,  which  we  have  al- 
ready cut  $555  million  below  the  appro- 
priation of  last  year. 

Research  and  development  covers,  of 
course,  the  construction  of  the  launch  ve- 
hicles used.  It  covers  an  Immense  part 
of  the  entire  program.  When  you  add  to 
it  certain  facilities  programs— which  are 
a  minor  feature,  because  nearly  all  of  the 
buildings  and  the  structures  have  been 
built — and  the  personnel  or  administra- 
tive program,  you  have  tljie  whole  pic- 
ture. 

Research  and  development  is  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  total  j^rogram.  The 
necessary  effect  of  this  addtttional  reduc- 
tion of  S300  million  now  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware — and  I  am  not 
nnding  fault  with  him.  eKcept  on  this 
one  score — will  undoubtedly  be  against 
the  Apollo  program.  I  think  this  is  a  pro- 
gram too  precious  and  too  complicated 
for  anybody  not  having  careful  knowl- 
edge of  what  has  been  done  to  suggest 
and  expect  to  make  a  cut  of  this  size,  in 
a  program  of  this  importance  to  our  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  back  up  completely  the 
statements  made  by  my  distinguished 
leading  colleagues  in  this  fight,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado,  the  ranking  minority 
Member,  who  has  spoken  al  some  length, 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington,  our 
chairman.  They  are  emineiitly  correct.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  simply  comment 
that  from  my  dual  standpJoint  of  seeing 
this  expense  reduction  majtter  Krow  and 
come  along,  both  in  the  legislative  com- 
mittee and  in  the  Approp^ations  Com- 
mittee. I  think  we  have  d0ne  all  we  can 
do  without  gravely  hurtiftg  the  Apollo 
program;  and  I  hope  that  \^e  vvill  not  even 
consider  striking  it  such  b  detrimental 
blow  that  it  would  require  complete  re- 
programing  and  a  long  postponement  of 
its  completion,  a  slowingij  down  of  the 
program,  the  turning  off  o|  thousands  of 
people,  and,  in  eveiT  way,  the  revamping 
of  the  most  important  paift  of  the  space 
program.  If  this  enormous  cut  to  an  al- 
ready greatly  reduced  research  and  de- 
velopment program  shoulifl  be  made  by 
the  Senate,  this  would  be  the  result. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  the  $555  million 
reduction  which  we  have  made  here  al- 
ready is  a  substantial  conC^ribution  to  the 
$6  billion  cut  which  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  attempted,  Jlnd  in  which  I 
have  supported  his  efforts.  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  will  fail,  and  that  the  Apol- 
lo program,  which  means  so  much  to 
our  people  and  our  Nation  and  to  the 
cause  of  science  in  our  country  and  the 
world — which  is,  of  course,  the  important 
thing — will  be  permitted  |o  go  ahead. 


Mr.  President,  one  further  word  and  I 
shall  be  through.  I  feel  that  the  people 
of  the  Nation  are  looking  to  the  Apollo 
program  to  decide  whether  we  are  going 
to  go  forward  with  those  stages  which 
follow.  If  the  Apollo  program  is  com- 
pleted creditably  and  on  time,  or  sub- 
stantially .so,  I  think  it  will  be  such  an 
enormous  accomplishn>ent  that  we  will 
.see  a  restoration  of  confidence  and  a 
restoration  of  enthusiastic  public  support 
on  the  part  of  people  who  are  now  doubt- 
ful al)out  this  whole  space  effort. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  now  is  not 
whether  we  should  have  entered  into  it. 
The  question  is  whether  we  shall  com- 
plete it;  and  if  the  appropriation  is  fur- 
ther reduced,  the  completion  of  this  first 
and  most  important  .step,  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram, will  .simply  be  set  back — and  that 
is  nothing  to  smile  about,  I  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Delaware,  because 
it  would  be  a  cruel  blow  to  the  ambitions 
of  our  country,  and  in  particular  to  the 
ambitions  of  the  scientific  community  of 
our  count ly,  who  have  worked  .so  many 
years  toward  .successful  completion, 
which  they  think  will  be  a  challenge  to 
the  world  as  well  as  a  justification  of  the 
way  a  great  democratic  nation  can  go 
after  the  fulfillment  of  an  objective 
which  it  entered  into  earnestly  so  many 
years  ago. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  rejected 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  shall  be  very  brief. 

I  am  not  debating  the  merits  of  this 
program.  I  respect  the  opinions  of  my 
colleagues.  I  merely  point  out  that  if  we 
are  to  achieve  tliis  S6  billion  reduction 
we  must  start  somewhere. 

I  point  out  that  this  is  not  the  only 
item  in  the  bill  for  the  space  program. 

Altogether,  there  are  three  items  in 
the  bill  to  provide  a  total  of  a  little  over 
S4  billion  for  the  space  program.  The 
purpose  of  the  pending  amendment  is  to 
reduce  that  amount  by  S300  million,  or 
approximately  7  percent.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion for  a  moment  that  we  could  take 
any  program  mentioned  in  the  pending 
bill  or  in  any  other  bill  and  make  a  very- 
good  argument  why.  from  a  meritorious 
standpoint,  that  particular  program 
should  proceed.  However,  at  some  point, 
.somewhere  we  must  cut  back  on  some 
programs  which  are  popular  and  which 
each  of  us  thinks  are  essential.  There  are 
measures  contained  in  the  bill,  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  dealing  with  the  question 
of  whether  we  should  add  S400  million 
to  the  demonstration  cities  program. 
There  is  a  request  for  a  $500  million  in- 
crease in  this  bill  for  urban  development. 
There  is  an  extra  section  here  that  is 
not  in  the  House  bill  to  add  $1.3  billion 
for  the  urban  renewal  program. 

Each  of  those  matters  will  be  argued 
by  those  who  are  sponsoring  them  as  be- 
ing meritorious.  Perhaps  they  are.  I  am 
not  debating  that. 

The  question  is  how  long  we  can  con- 
tinue to  expand  each  and  every  one  of 
the.se  programs  without  cutting  back  on 
some  other  programs.  For  example,  last 
year  under  the  urban  renewal  programs 
we  had  $750  million  contained  in  the  bill. 
The  bill  on  which  we  will  vote  shortly 
contains  $1.3  billion,  or  an  increase  of 
$550  million. 


The  question  is.  Are  we  going  to  carry 
all  of  these  programs  as  we  have  here- 
tofore and  still  expand  some  of  the  other 
programs  which  we  think  have  a  higher 
priority,  or  are  we  going  to  cut  back  on 
some  of  them? 

My  own  per.sonal  opinion  is  that  we 
can  absorb  this  $300  million  cut  in  the 
program,  and  it  would  still  leave  this 
agency  approximately  $3.75  billion:  and 
that  is  not  fjeanuts  where  I  come  from 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  vote 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  comment  briefly  on  that  part  of 
the  independent  offices  appropriation  bill 
which  relates  to  providing  funds  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

On  June  18.  the  Hou.se  reported  that 
it  had  accepted  the  Senate's  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  15856.  the  NASA  authori- 
zation bill  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee.  I  would  like  to  make  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  while  I  was  pleased  that 
as  a  result  of  this  House  action  the  au- 
thorization bill  fully  expressed  the  will  of 
the  Senate.  I  was  not  and  am  not  at  all 
pleased  with  the  content  of  the  bill  it- 
self. 

I  will  not  restate  my  position  on  the 
space  program  since  I  had  my  full  say 
during  the  Senate's  consideration  of  the 
authorization  bill,  and  I  have  been  in 
politics  long  enough  to  fully  understand 
and  agree  with  the  need  for  practicality 
in  such  matters. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  the  Senate's 
judgment  on  many  matters — whether  it 
t>e  appropriations  or  gun  control — can  be 
likened  to  a  pendulum:  swinging  from 
one  extreme  to  another.  I  fear  that  the 
current  position  of  the  pendulum  is  re- 
sulting in  decision  that  are  pennywise 
and  pound  foolish. 

I  believe  I  am  as  mindful  as  any  of  my 
colleagues  that  our  current  budgetary 
situation  makes  it  necessary  to  carefully 
scrutinize  each  agency's  funding  request 
Nevertheless,  in  an  age  when  science  and 
technology  are  so  desperately  important 
to  keeping  a  nation  strong,  both  from  an 
economic  and  defense  standpoint,  I  find 
it  difficult  to  understand  why  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  would  wish  to  curtail 
our  space  technology  programs  to  the 
extent  it  did. 

Briefly,  what  this  bill  does  is  reduce  to 
a  snail's  pace  our  space  applications 
program  which  has  a  capability  of  pro- 
viding substantial  benefits  in  such  di- 
verse fields  as  agriculture,  geology, 
oceanography,  and  shipping;  severely 
curtail  our  planetary  exploration  pro- 
gram which  potentially  could  provide  us 
with  a  deeper  understanding  of  oiu"  en- 
vironment, as  well  as  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  our  entire  universe:  and  require 
NASA  to  sharply  reduce  its  technical 
manpower,  which,  in  essence,  provides 
the  brainpower  needed  to  continue  the 
tremendous  successes  of  the  space  pro- 
gram to  date. 

To  those  of  you  who  are  yet  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  industrial  power  of  a 
nation,  of  which  science  and  technology 
is  the  backbone,  is  the  controlling  factor 
as  to  whether  a  nation  lives  or  dies, 
prospers  or  decays — I  refer  you  to  the 
recent  history  of  any  number  of  nations 
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which  have  taken  diverse  paths  in  regard 

10  the  development  of  a  solid  base  in 
.science  and  technology.  I  am  certain  you 
will  find  tliat,  with  little  exception,  those 
nations  which  have  nurtured  and  en- 
couraged its  science  and  technology  are 
the  same  nations  which  have  achieved  a 
more  prosperous  and  better  life  for  its 
citizens. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  not  have  to 
vait  too  long  before  the  pendulum  swings 
i)ack  to  a  more  middle  range.  And,  I 
iiope  also,  that  my  colleagues  will  agree 
with  the  neces.sity  of  providing  funds  to 
NASA,  at  least  in  the  amount  now  pro- 
vided in  H.R.  17023. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 

1 1  commend  all  the  staff  members  of  both 
the  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
( 'ommittee  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  their  impartial  and  con.sclen- 
tious  assistance  during  our  many  hear- 
ings and  in  the  reporting  of  the.se  bills. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  NASA 
lias  been  cut  more  than  any  other  agency. 
Its  budget  has  been  cut  20  percent  from 
the  budget  request  of  fi.scal  year  1968. 
Tills  has  forced  the  agency — NASA — to 
retrench  deeply  so  that  now  only  tiie 
most  important  programs  can  be  funded 
with  the  amount  in  the  bill.  Deeper  cuts 
will  mean  cutting  back  severely  ongoing 
I)rograms.  This  will  result  in  great  waste 
ol  funds  already  spent  since  NASA  will 
be  unable  to  complete,  and  thereby  get 
the  lesults  from,  programs  on  which  a 
great  deal  of  money  has  been  spent  al- 
ready. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
diairman  of  the  authorizing  committee 
lor  appropriations  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  I 
urse  the  support  of  the  Senate  for  the 
$4  008,223,000  recommended  for  that 
a'-;(.ncy  in  the  independent  offices  ap- 
propriation bill  'H.R.  17023)  now  under 
di.scussion.  The  NASA  budget  request  for 
fi.'^cal  year  1969  was  cut  $219,840,000  by 
tho  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  and  further  icduced  by 
8137.487,000  for  a  total  cut  of  S357.- 
327.000  during  the  authorization  ijrocess. 
Tlie  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
is  now  recommending  a  further  reduc- 
tiun  of  $4,850,000,  leaving  an  amount 
winch  is  identical  to  that  appropriated 
by  the  House. 

I  should  like  to  stress  that  the  amount 
now  recommended  is  $580  million  below 
that  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for 
N.'IS.^  for  fiscal  year  1968  and  over  $1 
billion  below  that  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  NASA  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  This  reduction  of  20  ix-rcent  is 
made  at  a  time  when  the  agency's  pro- 
grams are  maturing  and  therefore  re- 
ductions seriously  impair  the  agency's 
ability  to  continue  the  programs  and 
achieve  the  objectives  which  were  origi- 
nally intended  and  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  $4  billion  in  H.R  17023  is 
ba.sically  for  the  support  of  ongoing  pro- 
prams  at  an  austere  level  and  will  pro- 
vide only  for  the  most  minimum  com- 
mitments for  maintaining  the  capability 
to  undertake  future  programs  which  will 
equip  this  Nation  with  a  viable  space 
program  in  the  years  ahead.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  urge  that  the  Senate  support  the 
amount  recommended  by  the  Appropria- 


tions Committee  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  we  have 
had  remarkably  fine  work  from  the  com- 
mittee members. 

I  appreciate  very  much  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr. 
AllottI  had  to  .say.  All  through  the 
hearings  he  was  asking  questions  and 
trying  to  find  out  what  would  be  affected 
by  proixised  cuts.  I  heard  the  Senator 
this  afternoon.  I  know  he  is  one  who  has 
become  convinced  that  the  amounts  rec-i 
ommended  are  necessary  and  that  the 
programs  are  essential  and  proper. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  Magnu.son  I  did  a  wonderful 
job  as  chairman. 

Tlie  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
I  Mrs.  Smith  I  always  takes  a  deeply 
.studied  and  con.sequently  an  extremely 
strong  position  on  these  matters,  year 
in  and  year  out. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  NASA  ap- 
propriation is  not  further  cut  or  reduced 
by  the  decision  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  for  his 
kind  words. 

I  hesitate  to  say  anything  after  the 
veiT  factual  and  forceful  presentation 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine.  As  always,  she  presents  things 
very  clearly. 

Profps.sor  Bernell  once  said  that  wars 
are  conducted  not  with  intelligence,  but 
upon  the  ba.sis  of  gusts  of  emotion.  And 
I  am  afraid  that  that  is  what  is  being  at- 
tempted liere  this  afternoon. 

Before  I  close.  I  would  like  to  .say  a  few- 
words  in  an  effort  to  try  to  encourage  my 
colleagues  not  to  march  up  the  loniz  hill 
for  the  acquisition  of  science,  knowledge, 
and  capability  and  then,  before  reach- 
ing the  summit,  lose  our  courage  and 
stumble  and  fall  down  and  have  to  start 
back  up  the  hill  again. 

Many  things  have  been  a  direct  fallout 
of  the  space  program.  I  would  like  to  read 
two  or  three  things  that  I  made  some 
notes  on. 

One  is  heat-resisting  electronic  com- 
ponents designed  for  rocket  systems 
which  lengthen  the  life  of  every  radio 
and  television  set  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

A  computer  teclmique  u.sed  to  clarify 
jnctures  from  the  moon  is  enhancing  the 
value  of  X-ray  pictures  for  medical  diag- 
nosis. 

Grooving  highway  pavement,  resulting 
from  rfASA  studies  of  aircraft  skidding 
on  runways,  has  reduced  highway  acci- 
dents as  much  as  90  percent  in  the  cases 
in  which  it  has  been  employed. 

A  sight  switch,  developed  to  help  astro- 
nauts cope  witli  instrument  panels  dur- 
ing blastoff,  has  been  adapted  as  a  con- 
trol device  on  motorized  wheelchairs  for 
liaraplegics.  A  spray-on  electrode  devel- 
oped by  NASA  flight  researchers  enables 
doctors  t3  get  better  and  more  accurate 
cardiogiaphs  with  less  static,  and  much 
more  accurately  records  the  heart's  re- 
action to  exerci.se.  A  continual  measure- 
ment of  imiformity  of  the  thickness  of 
steelplate  in  rolling  mills  is  measured 
now  by  means  of  an  infrared  sen.sor  orig- 
inally developed  as  an  arise  sensor  for 
the  Nimbus  satellites. 
Another  item  I  should  like  to  point 


to  is  this:  When  NASA  launched  the 
Early  Bird  for  Com.sat:  3  years  ago,  for 
example,  it  boosted  the  capacity  of  the 
Trans-Atlantic  telejjhonc  system  by  50 
percent.  Where  would  we  have  been  to- 
day with  Telcom  if  we  had  not  had 
NASA?  It  already  has  been  estimated 
that  this  whole  new  industiy  will  be 
gro.s.sing  S200  million  by  1975. 

Anotlier  clear  advance:  This  year  a 
.scries  of  3  satellites  .scheduled  for  launch 
each  with  a  1.200  circuit  capacity  and  at 
a  cost  of  .some  S9  million,  Intelsat  III, 
will  take  its  plact^  in  the  highly  complex 
network  of  t)eneficial  commiuiications 
.satellites.  By  comparison,  the  720-ciicuit 
underwater  .system — not  1.200 — designed 
to  go  into  place  between  Rhode  Island 
and  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  will  require 
an  estimated  S70  million  capital  invest- 
ment. a.s  compared  with  the  .S9  million 
in  InteLsat  III.  which  will  give  us  a  1.200- 
circuit  capacity. 

Where  would  we  be  without  tliese  ad- 
vances? I  could  f;o  on  and  on.  but  these 
are  just  a  few  of  the  advances  that  have 
come  from  NASA. 

Mr.  John  Moore,  the  vice  president  of 
North  American  Rockwell,  recently 
stated  that  the  space  program  has 
brought  about  more  than  12,000  new- 
products  and  techniques  wliich  did  not 
cxi.st  a  decade  ago. 

So  the  real  question  here  today.  Mr. 
President,  is  this:  In  the  total  NAS.A  au- 
thorizations this  year,  w-e  have  cut  them 
from  over  $5  billion  to  $4,008  million. 
which  is  not  a  cut  of  10  i>erccnt.  as  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  set  up  in  his 
amendment  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  a  cut  of 
20  jjercent.  We  are  faced  this  afternoon, 
it  .seems  to  me.  with  a  fundamental  ques- 
tion, and  it  is  a  serious  one.  Ha\inu 
marched  up  this  long  hill  for  the  con- 
quest of  space,  for  the  conquest  of  scien- 
tific knowledge — which  no  one  can  deny 
has  ju.st  begun  to  spread  its  bencficient 
influence  over  every  plia.se  of  our  build- 
ing and  con.st ruction,  our  thought,  our 
schools,  our  universities,  and  our  stu- 
dent.s — are  we  going  to  put  in  another 
cut.  after  the  cut  the  committee  lias  put 
in.  which  will  almost  fully  destroy  the 
further  down-lhe-line  space  capability 
of  NASA?  I  .■sincerely  hope  Senators  will 
not  do  it.  To  me.  it  represents  a  .■-top 
backward  from  reality.  It  represents  a 
step  backward  from  the  vision  and  the 
foresight  which  Ameiica  should  be  sliow - 
ing  today.  It  represents  a  step  backward 
from  the  actuality  and  reality  of  the 
threats  of  the  Russian  system,  which  we 
cannot  afford  to  do  in  this  country. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  budget  lequest  for  .<pace 
this  year  was  $4,370,400,000.  The  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee  was  in  the 
amount  of  $4,008,223,000,  or  a  reduction 
of  approximately  $362  million.  The 
amendment  now  iiending  would  reduce 
the  amount  further  by  $300  million.  If 
t)oth  of  them  are  adopted  it  would  nieasi 
a  S600  million  reduction,  or  approxi- 
mately 15  percent.  It  would  still  leave  in 
this  bill  $3.75  billion.  I  say  this  is  all  that 
we  can  afford. 

Tlie  Senator  fiom  Colorado  has  made 
an  excellent  argument  as  to  the  ad- 
vances and  the  great  achievements  in  the 
last  few  years  since  we  started  the  space 
program,  I  am  not  belittling  this  pro- 
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gram.  In  fact,  I  will  point  out  a  few 
other  achievements  tlt|at  we  have  devel- 
oped since  we  enteruld  this  space  age. 
because  I  believe  in  iivinn  the  opposi- 
tion all  the  benefits  of  Itht-  argument  that 
can  be  used  on  their  sdde. 

As  the  Senator  fioin  Colnrado  said, 
there  have  been  many  sijectacular 
achievements,  but  onfl  he  did  not  men- 
tion is  that  our  national  debt  has  in- 
creased astronomically  We  are  almost 
to  the  moon  with  the  national  debt.  On 
the  other  hand,  our  deficit  this  year  will 
be  the  largest  deficit  in  the  history  of 
our  country,  around  $25  billion.  That  is 
the  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  1968. 
That  is  an  average  deficit  of  $2  billion  a 
month — another  achievement  in  this 
space  age. 

Likewise,  inflation 
American  dollar  for  oiir  aged  and  those 
on  pension — a  great  achievement  in  this 
space  age.  j 

And  why  has  this  injflation  developed? 
Because  the  Goveri^ment  has  con- 
sistently spent  more  njioney  than  it  has; 
and  in  order  to  financ*  the  debt  we  have 
had  to  borrow  that  money  in  the  money 
markets  with  the  result  that  interest 
rates  today  are  likewise  at  their  highest 
level  in  100  years. 

I  believe  all  these  f^cts  must  be  con- 
sidered as  we  continuously  expand  these 
appropriation  bills.  I  am  wondering 
whether  it  is  not  time  that  we  come  out 
of  space,  put  our  f<*t  firmly  on  the 
ground,  and  start  talking  about  just  how 
much  we  can  afford. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  sincerely 
and  vigorously  urge  that  there  be  no 
cut  in  this  particular  program. 

A  year  ago.  when  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Adipinistration  budg- 
et was  last  before  Congress,  I  raised  the 
warning  that  too  much  was  hanging  in 
the  balance  of  play  bikdgetcutting  exer- 
cises with  the  space  eiffort.  Congress  of 
course  has  the  respoiisibility  to  reduce 
spending  wherever  it  can  at  the  Federal 
level.  The  space  program  is  as  open 
to  spending  cuts  as  «ny  other  Federal 
proeram.  But  blind,  arbitrary  slashes 
can  cause  mortal  wouiids. 

We  avoided  the  mortal  wounds  last 
year.  I  can  only  hope  We  will  do  so  again 
this  year. 

As  I  observed  on  thi$  floor  last  month, 
the  House  earlier  chopped  this  vital  pro- 
gram back  from  S60  million  to  $11.7  mil- 
lion. Ill  so  doing,  it  failed  to  leave 
enough  money  even  to  close  out  the  proj- 
ect. The  ax  fell  without  reason  or  direc- 
tion. I 

Fortunately,  the  House  subsequently 
agreed  with  the  Senate  authorization  for 
NASA,  which  contained  $55  million  for 
NERVA.  Subsequent  to  that,  the  Sen- 
ate Space  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  approved  the 
same  total  figure  for  NASA  which  was 
approved  by  the  House. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
the  language  contained  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  report  which  argues 
persuasively  in  favor  df  realistic  funding 
for  the  NERVA  prograii : 

Tlie  committee  concure  in  the  House  rec- 
ommendation that  only  khe  most  Important 
and  highest  priority  prqjrams  be  funded  at 
th's   time.    It   is   essentlfcl    to   continue    the 


momentum  of  tlie  ApoUo  program  that  has 
been  rcestabll.shed.  Also,  the  committee  is 
convinced  that  without  the  development  of 
a  nuclear  rocket  engine  it  i.s  not  possible  to 
proje-t  a  viable  spai~e  program  based  on 
advan'-emeni  in  propulsion  capability,  and 
deferral  of  such  development  will  be  very 
costly   to  the  Natif)n  in  the  long  rim 

For  the  NERVA  program,  being  developed 
jointly  by  NASA  and  JVEC.  the  NASA  authori- 
zation is  *55  million  and  the  AEC  aiithoris'a- 
tion  is  $69  million  The  committee  recom- 
mends that  nn  adequate  funding  level  be 
provided  to  a.'isiire  that  a  balanced  program 
Is  maintained  between   the  two  agencies. 

We  have  heard  all  the  arfiuments  in 
behalf  of  NERVA  many  times  over.  We 
know  that  this  nuclear  rocket  engine  is 
the  inevitable  next  step  forward,  that 
the  program  is  already  eminently  suc- 
cessful, that  1  year's  delay  now  will  cost 
us  5  to  6  years  later,  that  leadtime  is 
needed  to  maintain  a  continuous  ad- 
vance in  technology,  and  that,  if  wc  do 
not  perfect  a  nuclear  rocket  engine,  the 
Russians  soon  will.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
retrace  all  these  familiar  points.  I  would 
rather  concentrate  on  the  area  that  con- 
cerns us  most  this  year  of  financial  prob- 
lems. I  will  argue  on  the  money  points. 

Few  among  us.  I  think,  realize  the 
NERVA  program — which  will  double  our 
space  capability — is  costing  less  than  1 '  2 
percent  of  the  overall  space  budget.  The 
request  this  year,  for  example,  is  1.3  per- 
cent. What  is  more,  it  is  not  expected 
ever  to  exceed  3  percent  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  flight  engine  development.  So. 
point  1  is  that  this  program,  which  will 
deliver  such  big  results,  is  costing  com- 
paratively little.  The  experts  call  this 
cost  effectiveness.  I  think. 

Point  2.  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  we 
have  already  invested  well  more  than  SI 
billion  in  this  effort.  It  becomes  nothing 
.short  of  foolish  to  abandon  it  now  at  this 
critical  juncture  merely  to  shave  a  few- 
figures  off  total  appropriations. 

Point  3,  it  would  actually  be  more  ex- 
pensive in  immediate  spending  to  shut 
down  all  this  fine  work.  The  actual  cost 
of  keeping  it  I'unnin.!;  is  less  than  the 
phase-out  expense. 

So  we  must  begin  to  ask :  Where  is  the 
.saving?  We  are  really  too  far  com- 
mitted— and  we  should  be — to  withdraw 
now.  If  we  examine  all  the  i.ssues  with 
reason  and  justice,  we  will  .see  clearly 
that  it  is  far  too  costly  to  defer  or  delay. 

Point  4  is  perhaps  the  most  telling 
ai-gmnent.  That  point  is  the  long-range 
cost  of  shutting  down  and  reactivating 
at  some  future  date.  The  added  price  of 
this  rather  futile  gesture  toward  budget 
cutting  runs  to  an  estimated  $300  mil- 
lion, as  I  .stre.s.sed  earlier. 

This  is  costly  economy.  Mr.  President. 
I  do  not  think  our  Nation  can  afford  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  add  just  a  brief  remark  on  NASA's  nu- 
clear rocket  program. 

Fifty-five  million  dollars  are  needed  to 
proceed  with  the  essentials  of  the  NASA 
phase  of  the  nuclear  rocket  development 
program.  NASA  has  requested  .S60  mil- 
lion. The  Senate  authorizing  committee, 
under  the  very  able  leadership  of  Chair- 
man Anderson,  recommended  S55  million 
for  a  minimum  useful  program,  a  fisure 
subsequently  approved  by  the  House  and 
Senate. 

Funding  at  this  reduced  level  will  per- 


mit the  start  of  an  engine  system  devel- 
opment leading  to  a  flight  engine  in  ili' 
late  1970's.  It  will  allow  a  parallel  and 
balanced  development  activity  betwcei; 
NASA  and  the  AEC. 

Tliis  is  the  only  projjulsion  develoii- 
mcnt  program  that  offers  a  firm  promi.-i 
of    significantly    advancing    U.S.    spaci 
propulsion  capabilities  over  the  next  dec- 
ade. These  capabilities  will  be  applicabl' 
to   a   broad   spectrum    of    ixjtentiaj  aci- 
vanced  civil-military  missions.  Tl^  nu-, 
clear  rocket  is  not  aimed  at  repwcii.  | 
existing  large  chemical  rockets.  Rathei .' 
its  use  would  be  in  combination  with  ;ii. 
existing  chemical  rocket  and  in  order  t. 
enhance  significantly — in  some  mission.-; 
double — the  latter's  capabilities. 

Wc  have  had  a  history  of  lagging  be- 
hind the  Soviet  Union  in  sjjace  propul- 
sion capabilities  and  then  in  trying  lo 
catch  up.  We  do  not  want  to  repeat  thi> 
mistake  in  1968.  and.  therefore,  recom 
mend  proceeding  forward  with  the  nu- 
clear rocket  development  at  the  reduced 
$55  milhon  level. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Cannon  in  the  chain.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentarv    inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tl..? 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  matter  iiending  1. 
the  Williams  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tl.e 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  So  a  vote  for  the  Wil- 
liams amendment  would  be  a  vote  10 
cut  $300  million  additionally  out  of  the 
research  program.  A  vote  against  it 
would  be  to  sustain  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tl.e 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  tl.f 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  BartlettI.  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Clark  I .  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  FtjlbrichtI.  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Harris),  the  Ser.i- 
tor  from  Arizona  IMr.  HaydenI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy  . 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Lauschf  . 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Lo\(;  . 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
CvrthyI.  and  the  Senator  from  Miniic- 
."«3ta  TMr.  Mondale]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  InouyeJ  is  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mi'. 
BartlettI.  the  Senator  from  Penns.vl- 
vania  (Mr.  Clark  I .  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  iMr.  LauscheI  would  each  vote 
■yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy!  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  !  Mr.  ProutyI 
are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  IMr.  Percy]  would  vote 
"nay.  " 


Julij  18,  1908 

The   result   v.  as  announced- 
nays  52,  as  follow.'-,: 
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Bayh 

Gruenlng 

IVll 

BoBgs 

Hansen 

Proxmirp 

Brewster 

Hart 

Handolpll 

Burdick 

Hattleld 

Hlblcotl 

Byrd.  Va. 

Holliiips 

Spon^' 

Byrd,  W.  Vh. 

.Mansfield 

Symmnton 

Church 

McGoveiri 

Talmadge 

Cooper 

McIiitM-e 

Tvdlnps 

Cotton 

Metcalf 

Williams.  Del. 

DlrJcsen 

.Morton 

YovniB.  N.  Dak 

Ervln 

Nelson 

Gore 

I'astore 

NAYS— 52 

.Mlcen 

Hartke 

Moss 

Allott 

Hickenlooper 

Mundr 

Anderson 

Hill 

Murphy 

Baker 

Holland 

Muskie 

Bennett 

Hruska 

J'oarson 

Bible 

Jackson 

HU.S.SC11 

Brooke 

Javits 

Scott 

Cannon 

Jordan.  N  C. 

iSmathcrs 

Ciirlson 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Sm.th 

Case 

Kuchel 

-Sparkman 

Curtis 

Lonj;,  La. 

Stennis 

Dodd 

Mafiiiuson 

Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

.McClellan 

Towei 

Eastland 

McOee 

Williams.  N.J. 

Ellender 

Miller 

Y'arbo  rough 

hannin 

Monroney 

Young.  Ohio 

long 

Montoya 

Griffln 

Morse 

NOT   VOTING- 

-13 

Bartlett 

Inou>e 

Mondale 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Percy 

tulbrlght 

Lausche 

Prouty 

Harris 

loni;.  Mo 

Hay den 

McCarthy 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware  to  the  committee  amendment 
vas  rejected. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  1  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment  was  re- 
.jected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  and  Mr.  HOLLAND 
moved  to  lay  llie  motion  on  (lie  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  20.  line  13,  to  strike 
out  '$3.383.250. 000"  and  in.sert  ■$3,370.- 
300.000". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
lo. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  next 
committee  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Leci-slative  Clerk.  On  page  20. 
line  19.  after  the  word  "law",  strike  out 
••S21.800.000'  and  insert  "$34,750,000". 

AMENDMENTS    NO.  880 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  call  up  my 
Amendments  No.  880  and  ask  that  they 
be  stated  and  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  to  consider  his  amendments 
at  this  time?  The  Chair  hears  iione.  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  report  Uv 
amendments,  and  they  will  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  Legislative  Clepk.  On  page  30. 
line  21.  strike  oui  "$48,640,000"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  tiicicof  '343.040,000". 

On  page  31.  line  10,  strike  out 
"515.000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
'••510.000.000". 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  :'.sk  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr  President, 
briefly  stated,  my  amendment  would  cut 
the  civil  defense  appropriation  by  $10,- 
600.000.  slightly  more  than  16  percent 
of  the  amount  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  It  would  re- 
duce the  recommended  appropriation  lor 
operation  and  maintenance  from  S48,- 
640.000  to  >:43.040.000.  and  the  recom- 
mended apiJroprialion  lor  research,  shel- 
ter, survey,  and  marking  from  $15  to  $10 
million. 

Mr.  President,  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  I'tquested  $76,800,000 
for  civil  defen.se  purposes  for  fi.scal  year 
1969.  The  House  of  Repre.seniatives  re- 
duced that  figure  lo  .S58. 040.000.  Then, 
the  Sc;iate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
added  S5  million  for  shelters,  survey,  and 
marking  and  an  additional  S600  thou- 
.sand  for  oiJeration  and  maintenance,  for 
a  total  appropriation  of  S63.400.000 — S5.6 
million  more  than  approved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  method  whereby  we  could  more 
clearly  manifest  our  desire  to  save  tax- 
imyers'  money  than  by  reducing  appro- 
priations for  the  civil  defense  boon- 
doggle. Here  is  an  opportunity  for  Sen- 
ators to  demonstrate  that  they  mean 
what  they  say  when  they  call  for  economy 
in  government  and  the  elimination  of  un- 
necessary .spending. 

How  can  the  Congress  in  good  con- 
.science  cut  appropriations  for  the  Head- 
.start  program,  the  Teacher  Corps,  school 
lunch  programs,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
\ital  welfare  programs,  and  at  the  same 
time,  continue  to  spend  millions  of  dol- 
lars on  the  completely  useless  civil  de- 
ren.se  program.  More  than  .SI. 700.000.000 
has  pone  down  the  drain  to  date  lor  this 
boondoggle  and  Americans  are  no  more 
.•secure  than  they  would  have  been  with- 
out that  tremendous  expenditure. 

It  appears  that  all  appropriation  bills 
proposed  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
.seem  to  be  automatically  approved.  They 
seem  to  fall  in  the  same  category  as  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  or  motherhood.  In 
reality,  the  civil  defen.se  program  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  defen.se 
of  our  Nation.  It  offers  nothing  whatever 
toward  om-  national  security,  nor  toward 
the  maintenance  of  our  defense  posture. 
It  has  been  an  utter  waste  of  taxpayers' 
money  since  its  inception. 

In  my  judgment,  this  entire  proerani 
should  be  scrapped.  However,  being  a 
realist.  I  have  offered  a  modest  amend- 
ment, which  at  least  will  save  810.600,000. 
Surely,  S53  million  should  suffice  for  fis- 
cal year  1969.  President  Johnson  has 
called  for  the  elimination  of  all  non- 
essential expenditures.  If  ever  there  were 
a  program  that  comes  within  the  cate- 
gory of  nonessential  expenditures,  it  is 
the  .so-called  civil  defen.se  jjrogram. 

thirst,  there  was  an  evacuation  plan 
whereby  jjeople  would  llee  from  one  city 
to  another  city.  For  example,  in  event  of 
a  nuclear  attack  they  were  to  flee  at 
the  sound  of  sirens,  from  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
toward  Lorain.  Oliio.  25  miles  west,  on 
the  Lake  Road.  Then,  the  Lorain  civil 
defense  authorities,  under  their  evacua- 
tion plan,  would  have  the  people  fiee  east 
from  Lorain  toward  Cleveland  on  the 
same  road.  Finally,  that  silly  scheme  was 
abandoned.   Now  they   have  this  mane 


shelter-marking  iirogram.  If  there  were 
ever  a  program  in  the  category  of  non- 
e.ssential.  it  is  this. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  I  cannot  clearly  understand 
iht  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  There  will 
be  order  m  the  Senate. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Pre.sident. 
today,  more  than  23  years  after  the 
atomic  bomb  was  dropped  on  Hiroshima 
and  after  the  expenditure  of  almo.st  S2 
billion  of  taxpayers'  money,  the  United 
States  has  no  civil  defen.se  i)rogiam  wor- 
thy of  the  name.  Most  of  what  exists  con- 
.sists  of  absurd  plans  on  paper;  the  rest 
is  confusion. 

Only  recently,  millions  of  propaganda 
letters  and  home  survey  questionnai;es 
relative  to  proposed  home  shelters  were 
sent  out  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Censu.;. 
actimz  as  agent  for  civil  defense  offi- 
cials in  the  Department  of  Defen.se.  at  the 
astonishing  cost  of  $8  million.  This  ques- 
tionnaiie  was  ridiculous  in  its  concept 
and  outrageous  in  its  execution — the 
worst  recent  example  of  thousands  of 
silly  and  absurd  schemes  concocted  over 
the  years  by  civil  defense  officials  for 
want  of  something  better  to  do. 

The  fact  is  that  reliable  American  ob- 
servers in  the  Soviet  Union  have  report- 
ed that  they  have  not  noted  any  civil  de- 
fense shelter  program  of  any  sort  of 
civilian  defense  program  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  except,  perhaps,  for  some  surviv- 
al training  courses  and  .some  cour.=;es  in 
guerrilla  warfare.  No  provision  has  been 
made  for  fallout  shelters  in  newly  built 
structures  within  the  Soviet  Union  nor 
v.'ithin  the  huge  subway  system  in  Mos- 
cow. Evidently,  Soviet  leaders  have  had 
the  good  sen.se  not  to  squander  their 
country's  resources  on  futile  i)rograms 
that  would  add  nothing  whatever  to  the 
defense  of  their  nation. 

Mr.  President,  our  only  defense  is  to 
make  it  crystal  clear  to  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers that  a  first  strike  against  us  will  trig- 
ger unbearable  retaliation.  We  now 
maintain  a  3-  or  4-to-l  advantage  over 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  number  of 
strategic  missiles  we  possess.  But  even 
this  does  not  fully  measure  our  real  ad- 
\antage.  Above  everything  el.se.  we  main- 
tain 41  Polaris  submarines  each  canr- 
ing  16  missiles  with  nuclear  warheads. 
The  most  modern  of  these  missiles  has  a 
maximum  range  of  apj^roximately  2.875 
land  miles.  No  area  within  the  vast  land 
ir.ass  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist 
China  is  .safe  from  devastation  by  mis- 
siles fired  from  these  submarines. 

Leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China  are  well  aware  of  the  tre- 
mendous offensive  i^ower  that  we  possess 
and  of  our  ability  to  annihilate  an  enemy 
by  instant  retaliation.  Furthermore,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  no  longer  ruled  by  a  ty- 
rant .such  as  Stalin.  It  is  no  longer  a 
"have  not"  nation,  but  a  "have"  nation 
.seeking  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of 
its  people.  Present  leadership  is  evinc- 
ing cooperation  toward  us  instead  of 
threatening  annihilation.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  no  longer  the  menace  it  once 
v.-as  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  It  is  really 
unthinkable  that  there  would  be  any 
nuclear  conflict  between  us. 

There  is  no  other  nuclear  power  in  the 
world  that  threatens  us  today.  Commu- 
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r,lr>t  rhina,  which  has  a 'crude  nuclear 
capacity,  will  not  have  the  capacity  to 
make  any  sort  of  nuclear  attack  on  us 
whatever  before  1975.  Nothing  being 
done  today  by  the  civil  defense  bureau- 
ciats  will  be  of  any  use  whatever  5  years 
from  now.  It  is  a  certainty  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  slightly  more  than  $10  million 
in  the  civil  defense  appropriation  this 
year  will  in  no  conceivable  way  affect 
our  defense  posture  in  1974  or  1975. 

Year  after  year,  we  in  Congress  have 
continued  to  appropriate  Ihuge  sums  for 
civil  defense  in  piecemeajl  fashion,  but 
not  for  any  serious  plan  of  action.  In 
reality  we  were  grasping  at  straws,  for 
no  one  in  his  heart  really  believed  that 
the  civil  defen.se  program  would  be  of 
any  protection  in  a  nuclear  holocaust. 
Senators  will  again  hear  the  timeworn 
argument  that  we  should  have  at  least 
a  minimum  civil  defense  program  "just 
in  case."  Last  year,  more  than  $80  mil- 
lion wa«  spent  on  civil  defense.  Does  this 
Nation  have  any  more  civil  defense  in 
the  event  of  a  nuclear  attack  than  we 
had  a  year  ago?  The  answer  is,  of  course, 
an  emphatic  "No." 

Today,  more  than  160  million  shelter 
spaces  have  been  "located."  Over  101,000 
of  these  structures  have  been  marked. 
Very  few  have  been  stocked  with  any 
supplies,  but  they  are  marked.  We  know 
of  some  in  Ohio.  They  were  stocked.  Then 
it  was  learned  on  inspection  that  medi- 
cines like  penicillin  had  .spoiled,  that 
the  food  had  rotted,  and  that  the  water 
was  undrinkable. 

Does  anyone  really  believe  that  these 
so-called  fallout  shelters,  which  are  in 
reality  apartment  house  corridors,  of- 
fice building  basements,  parking  garages, 
and  the  like,  are  going  to  be  of  any  real 
protection?  Even  if  one  could  possibly 
accept  this  premise,  how  much  more  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  must  be  spent  on 
little  black  and  yellow  .sigms  telling  citi- 
zens where  to  go  to  meet  their  deaths 
in  the  horrible  event  of  a  nuclear  Arma- 
geddon? 

I  am  certain,  Mr.  President,  that  no 
man  worth  his  salt  with  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren elsewhere  would  desert  them  in  an 
instant  of  peril  and  rush  down  to  .some 
basement  space  marked  off  as  an  osten- 
sible shelter  area.  I  am  suPe  no  one  would 
do  that. 

How  much  more  money  are  we  going 
to  spend?  Surely,  $10  million  should  suf- 
fice for  this  purpose  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  instead  of  the  $15  million  recom- 
mended by  the  committee. 

Public  apathy  regarding  our  civil  de- 
fense pro.Eiram  could  not  be  greater.  The 
truth  is  citizens  have  completely  lost  faith 
in  the  civil  defense  boondoggle.  Mayors 
in  cities  throughout  the  Nation,  includ- 
ing New  York  City.  Los  Angeles,  Balti- 
more, and  Portland,  Oreg.,  have  either 
completely  discarded  their  local  civil  de- 
fense programs  or  have  ignored  them  to 
the  point  where  for  all  practical  purposes 
they  have  been  eliminated. 

Frequently,  we  Senators  receive  calls 
and  letters  from  mayors  and  other  muni- 
cipal officials  requesting  assistance  in 
having  their  applications  for  public 
works  and  other  Federal  projects  ex- 
pedited. At  the  same  time,  the  Federal 
Government  is  encouraging  these  offi- 
cials to  spend  millions  of  dollars  for  civil 
defense  employees  and  on  ridiculous  civil 


defense  follies.  If  we  cut  off  the  head  of 
the  bureaucratic  octopus  in  Washington, 
its  wasteful  satellites  in  States  and  cities 
will  soon  wither  away.  The  adoption  of 
my  amendment — and  mine  is  a  very 
modest  amendment — would  be  a  good 
beginning  toward  that  end. 

The  committee  has  recommended  more 
than  $48  million  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  civil  defense  organiza- 
tions. More  than  826  employees  now  work 
in  the  civil  defen.se  division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Of  this  number, 
more  than  half  receive  from  $13,000  a 
year  up  to  $27,000  a  year  in  salaries.  I 
am  sure  Senators  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  average  annual  .salary  of 
all  civil  defense  employees  from  the  Di- 
rector down  to  the  lowliest  file  clerk,  is 
in  excess  of  $12,000  a  year. 

We  have  a  great  many  overpaid  and 
underworked  employees  in  all  the  de- 
partments; but  those  in  Civil  Defense 
are  among  the  highest  paid  in  the  entire 
Federal  bureaucracy. 

In  contrast,  officials  and  employees  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation — 
which  many  regard  as  one  of  the  most 
important  Federal  agencies — receive  an 
average  of  approximately  $9,000  a  year. 
In  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration — an  agency  with  many 
.scientists  and  highly  skilled  and  edu- 
cated technical  personnel — the  average 
salarj-  for  officials  and  employees  is  ap- 
proximately $11,500  a  year.  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences,  and  know  something 
about  that  agency.  It  is  astonishing  that 
the  average  salary  of  NASA  officials  and 
employees  is  less  than  the  average  for 
those  in  the  Civil  Defense  division  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  average 
.salary  for  officials  and  employees  in  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  $9,500 
a  year;  but  their  responsibility  is  to  the 
poor  and  not  to  perpetuate  the  ridicu- 
lous civil  defense  boondoggle.  The  aver- 
age .salary  for  officials  and  employees  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  is 
$10,700  a  year:  in  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  $11,400.  Interestingly  enough,  the 
a\erage  salary  of  officials  and  employees 
for  the  Department  of  the  Army  is  $7,300 
contrasted  with  the  $12,000  a  year  aver- 
age for  Civil  Defense  employees,  who  are 
technically  part  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army. 

If  my  amendment  is  adopted  and  $5,- 
600.000  is  cut  from  the  appropriations 
for  operations  and  maintenance,  I  am 
sure  that  the  civil  defense  agency  will 
be  able  to  struggle  along  on  more  than 
$43  million  for  its  boondoggle  fimctions 
in  fiscal  year  1969.  It  may  even  be  nec- 
essaiy  to  transfer  some  of  these  high- 
salaried  civil  defense  buieaucrats  to 
agencies  where  they  can  perform  a  need- 
ed public  service,  if  they  have  the  ability 
to  do  .so — and  I  have  my  doubts  on  that 
score.  I  doubt  that  there  is  another  agen- 
cy in  the  Federal  Government  where  so 
many  employees  have  done  so  little  for 
so  much  money.  Frankly,  this  outfit  has 
become  the  catchall,  or  cesspool,  for 
Army  officers  and  civilians  who  .spend 
time  concoeting  propaganda  and  send- 
ing messages  to  other  urmeeded  officials 
likewise  feeding  at  the  public  trough. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  about  to  conclude 
what  I  have  to  say  in  support  of  my 
amendment,  but  may  I  add— and  this  Is 


surprising — that  recently  there  was  re- 
vealed another  vivid  example  of  the  ab- 
surd lengths  to  which  civil  defense  offi- 
cials will  BO  in  wasting  taxpayers'  money. 
In  his  testimony  last  April  before  tln^ 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee, Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Alain 
C.  Eiithoven  testified  that  among  the 
current  propo.sals  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  ol 
Staff  which,  I  am  glad  to  say,  has  been 
denied  to  date  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  was  a  request  for  a  shelter  pro- 
gram for  protection  of  U.S. -based  mili- 
tary personnel  and  their  dependent.^ 
against  nuclear  attack.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  proiwse  this  as  a  defen.se 
against  a  possible  nuclear  attack  from 
Communist  China  or  from  the  Soviei 
Union,  but  the  proposal  they  made  was 
to  cost  $191  million  over  the  next  5-yeai 
period.  Taxpayers  can  certainly  be 
thankful  that  Budget  Bureau  officials 
denied  this  request.  Of  course,  the  re- 
quest will  be  renewed  next  year.  I  hope 
they  will  continue  to  deny  it.  However,  it 
is  a  certainty  that  it  will  be  among  those 
items  sought  next  year  or  in  succeeding 
years.  If  the  past  is  any  guide  to  the  fu- 
ture, it  will  in  all  probability  slii' 
through  one  of  these  years  with  little 
notice  and  in  the  guise  of  a  defense  ap- 
propriation and  come  before  the  Senate 
for  a  vote  in  the  closing  days  of  a  ses- 
sion when  we  are  hurr>ing  toward  ,< 
much-hoped-for  adjournment. 

Of  course,  this  entire  proposal  is  as 
meaningless  and  foolish  as  other  civil 
defense  fallout  shelter  schemes  over  the 
years.  However,  it  is  important  to  relate 
because  it  depicts  the  insidious  means  bv 
which  the  philosophy  of  despair  and 
defeatism  perpetrated  by  civil  defen.se 
officials,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  per- 
vades the  thinking  of  the  Department  «: 
Defense.  If  by  adopting  my  amendment 
we  serve  notice  that  the  Congress  will 
no  longer  tolerate  this  indiscriminate 
use  of  taxpayers'  money,  we  will  help  i  < 
bring  about  an  end  to  such  foolish,  waste- 
ful, and  shortsighted  planning. 

Instead  of  spendins  additional  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  foolish  holes  in  the 
groimd.  instead  of  bemusing  ourselves 
with  the  cruel  nonsense  of  shelters,  we 
should  be  spending  this  money  to  cure 
.social  evils  that  have  afflicted  our  Natio:. 
here  at  home  and  to  forge  links  of  peace 
with  the  peoples  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  by  adopting  my  amend- 
ment. $10,600,000,000  will  be  saved  witi  - 
out  in  any  way  impairing  our  national 
security  or  vital  public  services.  I  know 
that  we  will  probably  hear  the  old  argu- 
ment that  the  civil  defense  budget 
amounts  to  but  a  fraction  of  1  percenr 
of  the  total  defense  budget.  However, 
translated  into  dollars,  this  liercentapc 
exceeds  $60  million  this  year — a  huj;c 
sum  of  money  that  could  be  diverted  'o 
essential  programs  such  as  the  model 
cities  program,  for  eradication  of  rais 
from  our  cities  and  for  other  needed  pro- 
grams for  the  welfare  of  millions  of 
Americans. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  one  place  where 
we  can  practice  real  economy  If  we  are 
sincerely  interested  in  eliminating  non- 
essential Federal  spending.  I  lU-ge  that 
my  amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  deal  can  be  said  about  whether  we 
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should  have  civil  defense  or  not.  I  think 
a  great  bulk  of  Americans  believe  in  it 
and  want  it  carried  on  and  financed. 

We  have  gradually  cut  the  appropria- 
tions for  civil  defense.  Last  year  it  was 
S66  million  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance. The  estimates  this  year  were 
for  $55  million.  We  added  $600,000  after 
receiving  a  great  deal  of  testimony  and 
cut  the  budget  $6,560,000.  We  thought 
that  was  cut  to  the  bone  and  would 
barely  provide  enough  with  which  to 
operate.  They  do  not  always  operate  only 
in  the  field  of  civil  defense.  They  also 
take  i>art  in  all  of  the  disasters  and  other 
occurrences,  such  as  tornadoes,  floods, 
fires,  and  other  disasters. 

On  research,  shelters,  and  .survey,  we 
iiave  cut  the  amount  every  year.  We  are 
reaching  the  point  now  where  about 
all  we  have  to  do  is  to  give  them  suffici- 
ent money  to  maintain  the  present  re- 
search and  shelter  .service  and  the 
marking  of  new  places  that  may  be  built. 
And  for  a  continuing  effort  on  it.  we  have 
reached  about  the  point  where  next  year 
they  will  have  marked  all  of  the  places — 
that  can  be  marked  for  this  purpose. 

I  thmk  this  cut  would  seriously  handi- 
cap this  work.  We  have  cut  them  and 
'•ut  them,  and  they  are  down  now  to 
A-here  they  can  just  about  keep  up  with 
their  bare  program  in  cooperation  with 
the  local  communities. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
in  closing  my  argument  and  refuting 
I  he  statement  just  made  by  the  distin- 
uuLshed  .senior  Senator  from  Washing- 
'on.  I  desire  to  point  out  again  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  considered 
ihis  legislative  proposal,  and  the  Senate 
•  "ommittee  on  Appropriations  has  not 
•accepted  the  reductions  made  in  the 
F louse  of  Representatives,  but  has  added 
65  million  for  shelters  and  marking  and 
,in  additional  $600,000  for  operations 
and  maintenance.  There  is  a  total  ap- 
r'ropriation  of  $63  million.  This  is  $5.6 
million  more  than  the  amount  passed  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  think  it  was  a  grave  mistake  even  to 
urant  the  amount  approved  by  the  House 
<'f  Representatives.  I  certainly  feel  that 
my  modest  amendment  should  be  agreed 
ti.  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  committee  increased  this  out- 
rageous boondoggle  by  85.6  million  this 
f:.scal  year,  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  cry- 
ina  need  for  economy  in  Government. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  record  .should  be  complete.  And  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would  be 
very  happy  to  have  it  complete. 

In  1963  we  appropriated  for  operations 
and  maintenance  S75  million.  It  has  gone 
down  everj'  year  and  is  S48  million  this 
Near.  It  is  S18  million  below  last  year,  and 
S17  million  below  the  budget.  The  cut  is 
13  percent. 

Research,  shelter  survey,  and  marking 
.started  out  as  high  as  $53  million  in  1963. 
It  has  gone  down  to  $15  million  this 
year,  which  is  a  cut  under  last  year  of  $5 
million.  The  cut  is  25  percent  under  last 
year,  and  a  little  more  than  that  under 
the  budget.  So,  the  committee  has  done 
a  very  good  job. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Randolph  J .  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
•yea."  Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
LMr.  BartlettI,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Clark  I ,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  PulbrightI,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Harris!,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr.  LauscheI, 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr.  Long  I, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  IMr.  Mans- 
field), the  Senator  from  Minnesota  fMr. 
McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  MoNDALEl,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  IMr.  Randolph]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  al.so  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  IMr.  InouveI  is  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  IMr. 
BartlettI  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  LauscheI  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
.sylvania  IMr.  Clark  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Harris  I. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  vote 
"iiay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett!,  the 
Senator  from  California  IMr.  Murphy), 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Percy], 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr. 
Pkouty)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  I  Mr.  Bennett  I ,  the  Senator 
from  California  IMr.  Murphy),  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  !Mr.  Percy!  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  27. 
nays  54.  as  follows: 

I  No.  219  Leg.  I 
yeas — 27 


PRESENT  AND   GIVING   A   LIVE   PAIR,   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Bayh,  for. 

NOT  VOTING— 17 


Bible 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Boggs 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Proxmire 

Brewster 

McGovern 

Smathers 

Burdlck 

Mclntyre 

Symtnpton 

Byrd.  Va. 

Metcalf 

TvdUms 

Carlson 

Mo  n  toy  a 

Williams.  N.J. 

Church 

Morse 

WUUamfi.  Del. 

Gnieniiic: 

Moss 

Yarboroutrh 

Haitke 

Mundl 

NAYS — 54 

Voill'.E.  Ohio 

Aiken 

Fong 

Miller 

Allott 

Gore 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Griffin 

Morton 

Baker 

Hansen 

Muskle 

Brooke 

Hart 

Pastore 

Byrd.  W  Va. 

Havden 

Pearson 

Cannon 

Hill 

Pel! 

Case 

Holland 

Ribicoff 

Cooper 

HolUnps 

Russell 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Scotr 

Curtis 

Jackson 

Smith 

Dlrksen 

Javlts 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Spong 

Domlnick 

Kuchel 

Stennls 

Eastland 

Lone.  La. 

Talmadge 

Ellender 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Ervln 

McClellan 

Tower 

Fannin 

McGee 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Bartlett 

Inouye 

Mondale 

Bennett 

Kennedy 

Murphy 

Clark 

Lauschc 

Percy 

Fulbrlght 

Long.  Mo. 

Prouty 

Harris 

Mans&eld 

Randolph 

Hlckenlooper      McCarthy 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Young  of 
Ohio  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  la^  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT     .AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  all 
time  on  further  amendments  be  limited 
to  20  minutes  on  each  side,  including 
committee  amendments:  that  the  time 
on  committee  amendments  be  under  the 
control  of  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr.  Macnv- 
son),  and  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado IMr.  Allott  I."  and  that  the  time 
on  other  amendments  be  equally  divided 
and  under  the  control  of  the  mover  of 
the  amendment  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton IMr.  Magnuson). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
later  reduced  to  writing,  is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  during  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  17023),  making  ap- 
propriations lor  sundry  independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  corpora- 
tions, agencies,  offices,  and  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969.  and  for  other 
purposes,  debate  on  any  amendment.  Includ- 
ing committee  amendments  .shall  be  limited 
to  40  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  mover  of  any  such  amend- 
ment and  the  Senator  from  Washington  jMr. 
Macnx'son  I .  The  time  on  committee  amend- 
ments shall  be  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
Senators  from  Colorado  and  Washington 
I  Mr.  Allott  and  Mr.  MagnttsonI  respectively. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  892 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  call  up  my  amend- 
ment I  No.  892  > .  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows : 

On  page  33.  line  21,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing:    -SSS.OOO.OOO'    in    lieu    of    "$38,838,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ob.)ection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama? 

The  Chair  hears  none  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  the  time  limitation  is  20 
minutes  to  a  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator is  correct 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
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BOROUGH  1  be  added  as  a  cisponsor  of  this     planning   just   as   much   as   the   urban 

~  or<>oc   \n7o  ovtf>nrif>rl  it.  this  vpar  nn  a  dis- 


amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

How  much  time  does  th|e  Senator  from 
Alabama  vield  to  himself? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  y|eld  myself  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI|CER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
offering  this  amendment.  I  rm  askinp: 
that  the  full  amount  be  restored  that 
the  department  requested.  This  proposal 
relates  to  planning  money  under  section 
701  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

I  have  dlscu.ssed  this  matter  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  also  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  AllottI.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  those  gentlemen  are  willing  to  go 
along  provided  the  amount  is  set  at  $47.5 
million  in  lieu  of  S55  million. 

I  dirf-not  discuss  that  matter  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  fMr.  Mag- 
NusoNl,  but  I  did  discuss  it  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  he  has 
agreed  to  the  change.         ' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  might  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
that  I  would  be  glad  to  join  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  in  accepting  the 
proposal  because  I  originally  thought  the 
amount  should  have  been  higher. 

I  do  not  think  there  should  be  any 
suggestion  that  the  committee  is  against 
urban  plamiing  grants. 

While  the  S38.8  million  provided  in  the 
committee  bill  is  the  same  as  that  al- 
lowed by  the  House,  this  was  the  maxi- 
miun  amount  the  House  was  authorized 
to  provide.  Since  that  time  additional 
authority  has  been  provided  in  S.  3794 
as  passed  by  the  Senate  on  May  28  and 
also  by  the  House  on  July  10  and  is  now 
pending  before  a  conferoice  committee. 

This  is  an  extremely  popular  program 
faced  with  very  heavy  demand  from  local 
communities,  State  governments  and 
metropolitan  areawide  groups.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  S38.8  million  is  actu- 
ally a  decrease  from  the  fiscal  year  1968 
program  level  of  S45  milUon. 

If  it  is  our  desire  to  continue  good 
comprehensive  planning  and  to  provide 
encouragement  to  State  and  local  efforts 
toward  achieving  this  eind,  then  some 
restoration  certainly  is  in  order.  I,  per- 
sonally, would  be  more  willing  to  take 
this  amendment  to  conference. 

It  is  urgent  that  we  do  something  about 
the  matter.  j 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington.  I  did  not  intend  to  be  crit- 
ical of  the  committee.  I  knew  the  cir- 
cumstances under  whicW  the  committee 
did  its  work. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mri  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yiefld. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Would  the  Senator 
explain  what  this  additional  money 
would  do? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Ttie  housing  bill 
passed  last  year  provided  that  a  new 
category  be  authorized  in  areas  outside 
of  tlie  metropolitan  area.  Section  701  is 
the  planning  program,  and  it  applies  to 
urban  areas,  but  there  pre  many  rural 
areas  and  smaller  town^  that  need  this 


areas.  We  extended  it  this  year  on  a  dis 
trict  basis  and  this  additional  money  is 
asked  for  to  take  care  of  those  areas. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  1  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  There  are  many 
small  communities  that  might  be  on  the 
periphery  of  an  urban  area  and  we  think 
this  provision  will  encourage  more  re- 
gional planning. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN   Yes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
and  thank  him  for  the  privilege  of  co- 
sponsoring  this  amendment:  and  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  for  accepting  the  proposal 
in  this  fashion.  I  had  planned  to  support 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  in  the  debate 
but  it  has  become  unnecessary. 

Mr.  President.  I  expre.ss  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr. 
MAGNUSON]  my  admiration  for  his  very 
capable  handling  of  H.R.  17023.  the  In- 
dependent Offices  and  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  appro- 
priations bill  of  1969,  Chairman  Macnu- 
soN  has  done  a  most  effective  job  and 
brings  to  us  a  bill  that  is  greatly  im- 
proved over  the  one  that  came  to  us  from 
the  House. 

Of  considerable  importance  to  my 
State  and  to  the  entire  Nation  are  the 
appropriations  for  various  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  Of  partic- 
ular concern  to  me  and  to  my  State  is 
the  appropriation  in  this  bill  for  urban 
planning  grants,  generally  known  as  the 
•■701"  program. 

Under  this  very  worthy  program  HUD 
makes  available  to  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments financial  assistance  to  help 
them  plan  orderly  urban  growth.  Never 
before  has  planning  been  so  necessary  as 
now,  when  our  burgeoning  urban  centers 
are  striving  to  cope  with  monumental 
economic  and  social  problems. 

During  the  next  30  years  the  U.S.  pop- 
ulation is  expected  to  increase  to  about 
300  million  people.  More  than  275  million 
of  these  people  are  expected  to  reside  in 
urban  areas.  The  land  covered  by  urban 
development  will  double  during  this  pe- 
riod. There  are  few  Americans  today  who 
are  not  daily  exposed  to  the  great  prob- 
lems of  an  expanding  urban  population — 
problems  of  overcrowding,  frustrating 
traffic  jam.  diminishing  open  space,  suf- 
focating air  pollution,  and  so  forth. 

According  to  the  1960  census.  73.7  per- 
cent of  all  Texans  lived  in  urban  places. 
This  is  up  from  60.5  percent  in  1950,  and 
45.4  percent  in  1940.  Urban  places  in 
Texas  can  expect  continued  population 
expansion  and  continued  problems  asso- 
ciated with  urban  growth.  In  my  State  in 
1960  there  were  a  total  of  320  places  of 
2.500  or  more  population— 299  of  those 
had  a  population  of  under  50.000  people. 
If  the  governments  of  these  localities  are 
to  cope  responsibly  with  the  problems  of 
their  continuing  urbanization,  then  we 
must  not  deprive  them  of  funds  to  plan. 


One  need  not  travel  to  New  York  City, 
to  Washington.  DC.  to  Los  Angeles,  or 
even  to  Houston.  Tex.,  to  experience  the 
problems  of  disorderly  urban  growth 
Urban  pioblems  are  just  as  prevalent, 
though  on  a  .smaller  scale,  in  any  middle- 
sized  city  of  10.000.  20.000.  or  50,000 
people.  The  only  difference  is  that  our 
smaller  cities  still  have  time  to  meet  the 
crisis — they  still  have  time  to  plan  an 
orderly  urban  growth. 

The  701  program  up  to  the  present 
point  has  been  oriented  toward  plannlntr 
and  development  problems  of  urban  areas 
and  individual  rural  counties  and  small 
cities.  S.  3497,  the  pending  housing  act 
now  in  conference  committee,  authorize.^ 
a  new  category  of  assistance  to  multi- 
county  districts  outside  metropolitan 
areas. 

This  is  extremely  important  in  inv 
State,  where  many  counties  continue  to 
lose  population  to  our  urban  centers 
From  1950  to  1960.  142  of  the  254  coun- 
ties in  Texas  lost  population — that  Is 
over  half— 56  percent — of  our  counties 
These  areas,  too.  need  comprehensive 
planning  to  determine  their  future  role 
in  an  urbanizing  world. 

The  new  authorization  for  these  multi- 
county,  nonmetropolitan  districts,  will 
permit  the  pooling  of  scarce  planning 
and  public  administration  talent  for  ;•. 
coordinated  attack  on  deficiencies  in 
.services  to  rural  communities  and  a  con- 
certed effort  for  development  of  re- 
sources in  these  areas.  The  new  district 
planning  will  help  better  utilize  the  lic- 
mendous  human  and  economic  inve.st- 
ment  in  rural  areas  and  help  stem  the 
tide  of  migration  to  congested  cities. 

If  the  cri-sis  of  the  city  is  to  be  met. 
we  must  begin  to  plan  today,  not  only 
in  the  megalopolis,  but  in  our  smaller 
cities  and  our  rural  areas  as  well. 

This  planning  is  the  purpose  of  llie 
urban  planning  grants,  initiated  by  sec- 
tion 701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954.  This 
year  the  -^Ol"  budget  request  was  for 
$55  million— a  very  conservative  request 
considering  that  at  the  $55  million  level 
only  about  half  of  the  applications  for 
fiscal  year  1969  assistance  can  be  funded 
Yet  we  have  before  us  now  a  recommen- 
dation from  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  S38.8  million  for  '^Ol"  grants. 
This  is  S16.2  million  below  the  amount 
that  I  consider  necessary  to  meet  at  least 
our  minimal  commitment  to  these  local 
uoverrmients. 

We  cannot  afford  to  throttle  State  and 
local  planning  efforts  for  urban  growth. 
The  problems  dealt  with  by  these  plan- 
ning programs  will  not  wait.  The  price 
of  planning  is  microscopic  compared  'n 
the  sums  which  can  be  saved  throuh 
the  efficient  development  and  orde  ly 
srowth  that  comes  of  planning. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  Sparkman],  whose  leadership 
in  the  field  of  urban  development  is  weil- 
known  and  widely  admired,  has  spon- 
sored an  amendment  to  restore  S16.2  mil- 
lion to  the  •701"  program. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  cosponsor  this 
needed  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Spark m an  1.  which  will 
bring  HUD's  program  of  urban  planning 
grants  up  to  the  budget  request  of  S55 
million.  I  strongly  urge  all  of  mj-  col- 
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leagues  to  support  this  worthy  amend- 
ment. 

I  have  received  from  my  State  a  great 
deal  of  correspondence  documenting  the 
importance  of  full  funding  for  these 
programs.  As  an  indication  of  the  need 
felt  in  Texas  for  urban  planning  grants, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  telegrams 
to  me  from  Mr.  Leslie  G.  Smyth,  of  the 
El  Paso.  Tex..  Council  of  Governments; 
from  Mayor  George  Boyce,  of  Mesquite, 
Tex.,  who  serves  as  president  of  the 
North  Central  Texas  Council  of  Gov- 
ernments: and  from  Mr.  Ed  Danile,  of 
the  North  Texas  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

El  Paso,  Tex., 

July  i5, 1968. 
senator  Ralph  W.  Yarborough, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C  : 

Urge  amendment  of  housing  bUl  of  1968  to 
raise  701  appropriation  lo  55.000.000.  Re- 
Ljional  planning  contingent  on  HUD  assist- 
ance. 

Leslie  O.  Smyth. 
Executive   Director,   El   Pafio    Council    of 
Governments. 


Aelincton,  Tex., 

JuU/  9.  iSfiS. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yabbobol-gh. 
Senate  Approprtatiomt  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C: 

I  understand  that  HUD  "TOr^  appropria- 
tions for  urban  planning  assistance  to  local 
eovernments  may  be  cut  to  $38.8  million.  We 
•eel  that  this  is  a  vital  program  which  has 
rontrlbuted  to  their  capability  to  deal  with 
•^ocial  economics  and  physical  problems  of 
izrenter  Dallas  and  Ft.  Worth  metropolitan 
region.  In  behalf  of  the  110  cities,  counties, 
.'i'^hool  districts,  i.nd  special  districts  who 
are  members  of  North  Central  Texas  Council 
of  Governments.  I  strongly  urge  and  rec- 
ummsnd  appropriations  of  the  originally  pro- 
;)Osed  $55  million  for  this  important  pro- 
gram. Thnnk  you  for  your  help.  It  is  greatly 
:ippreciatpd. 

Mayor  George  Boyce. 
City   of    Mesquite.    President    of    North 
Central  Texas  Council  of  Governments. 


WicHiT.\  Falls.  Tex.. 
Ralph  Yarborovgh. 
Senate  Office  building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Urge  your  support  for  reinstating  section 
204  review  process  in  House  version  of  hous- 
ing bUl  of  1968.  Section  204  has  been  very 
effective  in  cooperation  of  cities  and  counties 
in  our  area  have  been  able  to  eliminate 
duplication  and  construction  of  inadequate 
iacilltles  when  reviewed  by  area  wide  agency 
composed  of  elected  officials.  Also  appreciate 
consideration  of  reinstating  appropriation 
act  of  701  planning  fund. 

Ed  Danile. 
Executive      Director.      Nortcx      Regional 
Planning  Commission. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
modify  my  amendment,  in  lieu  of  the 
figure  ■•$55,000,000",  insert  the  figure 
■•S47.500.000'\ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  i.s  so  modified. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
l^leased  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Sparkman  1,  who  is 
the  able  and  respected  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
in  sponsoring  the  pending  amendment. 
Our  amendment  would  increase  the  ap- 


propriation for  the  urban  planning 
assistance  program,  the  so-called  701 
program,  from  S38.8  million  to  $47.5 
million. 

As  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board,  I  have  acquired  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  701  pro- 
gram. The  board,  partly  with  assistance 
of  701  funds,  is  now  preparing  a  state- 
wide compiehensive  development  plan 
for  the  Commonwealth. 

The  701  program  is  very  important  to 
State  and  local  governments  throughout 
the  Nation  as  well  as  In  Pennsylvania.  Ef- 
fective planning  and  action  require  sta- 
bility in  the  continuity  of  the  701  pro- 
gram. This  appiopriation  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  investments  we  can  make  in 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  our  cities 
and  urban  regions. 

For  these  reasons.  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  1 
vicld  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Sena'toi^  from  Alabama,  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
isa.ssed  over  temporarily  another  item  in 
NASA  which  involves  the  amendment 
on  con.struction  and  facilities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  20.  line  19,  strike  out  ••$21,800.00G' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "S34.750.C00". 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senate  has  already  rejected  an 
amendment  proposed  by  me  which  would 
have  cut  the  space  program  by  approxi- 
mately S300  million  below  the  Hou.se  fig- 
ure. The  pending  committee  amendment 
now  goes  in  the  other  direction  and  would 
increase  the  House  allowance  from  $21.- 
800.000.  to  $34,750,000.  an  increase  of  S13 
million. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment,  and  I  shall  be  ready  to  vote. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  merely  point  out  that  there 
are  other  proposals  in  the  bill,  as  well  as 
in  bills  to  come,  which  many  Senators 
feel  are  much  more  important  and 
should  have  a  higher  priority  than  some 
of  the  space  programs.  As  I  said,  we 
have  already  decided  that  we  do  not 
want  to  cut  below  the  Hou.se  figure. 

The  question  now  is:  Do  v,e  want  to 
expand  it  beyond  the  House  figure? 

I  believe  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  do 
so.  and  I  therefore  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  rciected. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fi-om  Colorado  is  recognized  lor  2 
minutes. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  prin- 


ciple of  this  amendment  is  the  same  as 
we  discussed  on  research  and  develop- 
ment. What  has  been  brought  out  here 
is  that  there  is  a  total  of  about  S4  bil- 
lion in  plant  and  equipment  investments 
in  .siiace.  It  takes,  and  it  will  continue  to 
take  this  amount  to  keep  it  up  and  on- 
going in  conformity  with  the  rest  of 
the  program. 

I  think  it  is  also  appropriate  lo  invite 
attention  at  this  time  to  the  fact  that 
the  figure  is  a  cut  of  about  30  percent 
below  the  budget  estimate. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  support  the 
committee  on  this  basis  and  adopt  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
vield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  now  been  yielded  back.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  w  ill  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL  'after  having  voted  in  the 
negative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph  1.  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
•yea":  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  \ote.  I 
would  vote  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote'. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Ala.ska 
LMr.  BartlettI.  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
.sylvania  I  Mr.  Clark  ! .  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  EllenderI.  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  FulbrightI.  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Harris  I. 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Havden  i. 
the  Senator  from  Ma.ssachu.setts  I  Mr. 
Kennedy  1.  the  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
LauscheI.  the  Senator  from  Mis.souri 
1  Mr.  LoNGl,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield  I.  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  McCarthy  1.  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Mondale  I ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  V/est  Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph  I . 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell  1 . 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
SmathersI  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  al.so  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  i  Mr.  Inouye!  is  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr. 
BartlettI,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Clark  1 .  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  LauscheI  would  each  vote 
••nay."' 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana I  Mr.  Ellender  1  i.s  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell  t .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "'yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  1  Mr.  EennettI.  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  H.-.tfield  ] .  the 
Senator  from  California  fMr.  Murphy! . 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  PercyI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Verm.ont  '  Mr. 
ProctyI  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  f roir.  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hickrx- 

LOOFERl  is  detained  en  official  bu.siness. 

If  pre.sent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 

Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield  i  would  vote  "nay." 
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I  further  announce  thai,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Percy!  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  Murphy]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  IMt  Bennett  I.  If 
present  and  voting,  th#  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  l.vca."  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  woulj  vote  'nay. 

The  result  was  anncfrnced— yeas  412. 
nays  34,  as  follows: 

I  No.  220  Ld 
YEAS — 4i 


Aiken 

Holland 

Mundt 

Allott 

Hriiska 

Muskle 

Anderson 

Jack.soii 

Piistore 

Bible 

Jordan. N  C 

Scott 

Bvid.  Va 

Jordan.  Idah 

(    Smith 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Kuchel           , 

Sparkmnn 

Cannon 

Long.  La. 

Spong 

Dlrksen 

Mai{nvison 

Stennis 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

McGee 

Tower 

Ervin 

Mclntyre 

Williams.  N.J. 

FonK      .    - 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

HiU-tlce    .. 

Montoya 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Hill 

Morse 

NAYS— S 

Yonnc.  Ohio 

Baker 

Domtnlck    ^ 

Morton 

Bayh 

Pannln 

Moss 

BO^RS 

Gore 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Griffln 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Gruenlng 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Hansen 

Riblcoff 

Carlson 

Hart 

Symington 

Case 

HolUnKS 

Talmadge 

Church 

Javlts 

Tvdlngs 

Cooper 

McGovern 

Williams.  Del. 

Cotton 

Metcalf 

Curtis 

Miller 

PRESENT    AND    GIVING  1 

i.    LIVE    PAIR.    AS 

PREVIOUSLY   REl 

Pell,  nyiunst.                        ; 

ORDED— 1 

NOT  VOTIN 

5-22 

Bartlett 

Hlckenloopi 

Murphy 

Bennett 

[nov:ye 

Percy 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Prouty 

EUender 

Lausche 

Randolph 

FulbriRht 

Lonv;.  Mo. 

Russell 

Harris 

Manstleld 

Smathers 

Hatfield 

McCarthy 

Hayden 

Mo  n  dale 

, 

So    the 

committee 

imendment    was 

agreed  to. 

\ 

The     PRESIDING    | 

OFFICER.     The 

clerk    will 

state    the  \ 

jnext    committee 

amendment.                    \ 

jig  reed  to. 
!'ICER.  The  clerk 


The  Assistant  Lecis  ^tive  Clerk.  On 
page  30,  line  20,  strike  •|548,040.000."  and 
insert  ■•$48,640,000."      f_ 

The  PRESIDING  OITICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  a»  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was 

The  PRESIDING  O 
will  state  the  next  cAimittee  amend 
ment.  | 

The  Assistant  LECisfATivE  Clerk.  On 
Page  31,  line  3,  strike  f  18.500,000,"  and 
insert  ■$19,100,000."       f 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  fc  the  committee 
amendment.  ' 

The  amendment  wa/ agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFflCER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  cc  nmittee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Assistant  LegiS  ative  Clerk.  On 
page  31,  hne  10,  strike  '  $10,000,000,"  and 
insert  "$15,000,000." 

The  PRESIDING  OF  'ICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  tcrfthe  amendment. 

The  amendment  wM  agreed  to. 

The  assistant  legislalve  clerk  read  the 
next  amendment,  as  fsllows: 


On  page  33.  beginning  on  line  1.  insert 
the  following  new  language: 

"URBAN     RENEWAL     PROGRAMS 

"For  grants  for  urban  renewal,  Ilscal  year 
1970.  as  an  additional  amount  lor  urban 
renewal  programs,  as  authorized  by  title  I 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  1 42 
use.  1450  et  seq.)  .ind  section  314  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954.  as  amended  (42  U.SC. 
1452a).  ?1. 300,000.000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided.  That  no  part  of 
any  appropriation  In  this  Act  shall  be  used 
for  administrative  expenses  in  connection 
with  commitments  for  grants  aggregating 
more  than  the  total  of  amounts  available  In 
the  current  year  from  the  amounts  author- 
ized for  making  such  commitments  through 
June  30.  1968.  plus  the  additional  amounts 
appropriated  therefor," 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  33,  line  6,  strike  the  figure  "$1,- 
300.000.000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  figure   •$1,250,000,000." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  am  not  unaware — nor.  I  am  sure,  is 
any  other  Senator — of  the  problems  of 
our  cities. 

The  House  of  Representatives  did  not 
consider  this  item  at  all.  because  at  the 
time  they  considered  the  appropriation 
bill,  the  authorization  bill  had  not 
pas.sed. 

The  amount  of  the  authorization  is 
$1.4  billion. 

Senators  should  remember,  in  con- 
sidering this  matter,  that  we  are  not  ap- 
propriating for  fiscal  year  1969.  but  for 
fi.scal  year  1970:  so  the  figure  that  I  have 
offered  here,  which  is  $1,250  million,  is 
the  same  amount  that  is  available  for 
urban  renewal  during  the  coming  year. 

If  the  fiscal  situation  of  the  countr>- 
improves,  so  that  we  can  afford  it.  I 
know  that  we  will  receive  additional  re- 
quests for  items  of  this  type:  but  I  think 
this  is  a  time  when  we  should  tighten 
our  belts  and  retrench  .somewhat.  I  do 
not  think  this  is  an  unreasonable 
amount  by  which  to  cut  this  item,  and 
I  am  sure  they  can  make  do  with  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  I  would  like  iiersonally  to  have 
had  the  $1,400  million,  for  the  reasons 
he  has  mentioned,  but  I  do  appreciate 
that  this  is  a  matter  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  not  fully  considered. 
It  is  about  as  close  to  the  authorization 
as  we  can  get.  I  am  sure,  and  I  think 
the  Senate,  in  approving  this  amount 
and  standing  firm  on  it  in  conference, 
will  probably  have  the  agreement  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  because  it 
shows  we  are  cutting  quite  a  bit  from 
the  full  amount  authorized. 

Title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  authorized  Federal  as.sistance 
to  local  public  agencies  for  rehabilitation 
and  or  acquisition,  clearance,  and  re- 
development of  slums  and  blighted  areas. 
The  urban  renewal  program  provides 
technical  and  financial  resources  to 
stimulate  programs  of  economic  and  so- 
cial action  in  furthering  the  objectives 
of  revitalizing  urban  comnumities. 


The  committee  recognized  the  need  for 
providing  advance  appropriations  for 
this  program  since  advance  knowledge 
of  program  levels  is  of  great  importance 
in  the  administration  of  urban  renewal 
activities.  Assurance  that  Federal  funds 
and  technical  services  will  be  available  l> 
supplement  efforts  of  private  enterpri.-- 
and  local  governments  is  essential  i. 
order  to  attract  large  sums  of  privat- 
capital  for  investment  in  slum  areas.  Tli-' 
appropriation  includes  funds  for  both  tht 
regular  title  I  program,  as  well  as  for 
assistance  in  model  cities  areas.  Th- 
committee  feels  that  the  combining  ol 
these  funds  into  one  appropriation  i- 
desirable  since  most  of  the  physical 
treatment  of  model  neighborhood  areas 
will  be  through  the  renewal  process. 

The  House  deferred  this  item  pendir.i' 
enactment  of  authorizing  legislation 
which  has  since  been  provided  for  in  tho 
Senate-passed  bill.  S.  3497.  The  commit- 
tee recognized  that  the  urban  renewal 
program  is  the  principal  tool  available  t  i 
cities  and  counties  faced  with  the  com- 
plex problems  of  slums  and  blight  aiu; 
their  accompanying  economic  and  social 
decay. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  .. 
matter  of  deep  interest  to  the  cities.  I 
represent  the  largest  of  our  cities;  other 
Senators  represent  the  others. 

Housing  is  a  critical  and  integral  pan 
of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  lo  improv-' 
conditions  in  the  slums  and  ghettos  u: 
America,  which  are  causing  such  concern 
to  all  our  people.  We  had  quite  a  go- 
around  about  this  matter  in  the  commit- 
tee. I  thought  that  the  figure  which  had 
been  settled  upon  represented  a  reason- 
able meeting  of  the  minds;  and  thouHh 
I.  like  the  Senator  from  Washington, 
fought  for  and  voted  for  $1,400  million. 
and  I  am  rather  disheartened  by  the  fact 
that  the  $1,300  million,  which  I  thougl".t 
represented  a  reasonable  consensus  ui 
opinion,  has  not  proved  agreeable  to  all 
the  committee  members,  I  agree  tha: 
Senator  Macnuson's  judgment  is  prob- 
ably correct;  and  that  when  we  get  into 
figures  of  this  magnitude,  it  is  difficur 
to  hold  a  bill  in  balance,  and  there  are 
other  items  of  vital  importance  to  the 
cities  which  we  shall  come  to  in  due 
course. 

I  believe  it  would  probably  be  imwisc. 
much  as  I  differ  with  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  to  challenge  the  judgm.ent  '  t 
the  chairman  on  this  particular  item 
considering  the  percentage  of  the  $1,300 
million  which  is  involved.  Much  as  I  dep- 
recate the  reduction,  therefore,  I  per- 
sonally will  accept  the  judgment  of  th  :■ 
chairman. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Senate 
As  I  say,  this  is  advanced  funding  fc 
1970.  They  have  to  make  plans,  and  :: 
conditions  change  somewhat.  I  think  we 
can  easily  meet  legitimate  demands  as  \m' 
move  along. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  chairman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Tlie  chairman  said  some- 
thing critically  Important  in  respect  to 
standing  by  this  item  in  conference.  Can 
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we  count  upon  the  fact  that  the  chair- 
man will  continue  to  feel  that  this  item 
has  now  leally  been  pared  to  the  bone, 
and  that  he  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado 'Mr.  ALLOTT),  the  ranking  minority 
inemijer,  will,  in  conference,  in  all  good 
laith.  make  every  effort  to  retain,  if  it  is 
at  all  possible,  this  figure? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  Senate  figure  stand  last  in  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  doubts  for  a 
moment  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
CaseI.  and  others  feel  very  strongly  that 
the  full  budget  figure  should  be  in  this 
bill.  I  personally  feel  we  will  be  in  a 
.•stronger  position  with  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  than  we  would  be  other- 
wise, and  I  assure  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  for  my  own  part,  as  ihe  chairman 
has  as.sured  him,  that  we  will  stand  by  it 
;n  conference. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
;itor  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  appreciate  the  assurance 
•.vhich  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  have  given.  Like  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  shall  not 
challenge  their  judgment,  on  the  basis  of 
these  assurances,  which  I  appreciate. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  spoken  already  in  support  of  full 
:unding  for  HUD's  program  of  urban 
;>lanninii  grants.  I  cosponsored  Senator 
.Sparkman's  amendment  to  re.store  that 
valuable  program  to  the  full  $55  million 
•hat  had  been  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

There  are  two  other  major  programs 
.a  this  appropriation  bill  iH.R.  17023 1 
;hat  are  of  special  interest  to  me,  and  I 
wish  to  indicate  my  support  for  them. 

I  was  extremely  pleased  that  the  Sen- 
ate committee  saw  fit  to  restore  to  $500 
million  the  appropriation  for  the  model 
<  ities  programs,  which  had  been  cut  to 
-400  million  by  the  House.  This  is  a  very 
worthy  program  that  promises  to  con- 
tribute a  great  deal  toward  the  solution 
of  the  urban  crisis.  It  deserves  full  fund- 
ing 

Similarly,  I  am  pleased  to  support  the 
restoration  of  $40  million  to  the  rent 
.  upplement  program,  which  means  so 
much  to  our  low  income  citizens.  By  re- 
.-toring  this  appropriation  to  its  full  $65 
million  level,  we  will  be  able  to  provide  in 
1969  some  72,200  supplemental  units, 
.vhich  are  a  vital  part  of  the  President's 
10-year  housing  program. 

It  is  my  hope  that  when  we  go  to  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  this  appro- 
; Illation  bill,  the  Senate  position  on  these 
■.wo  items  will  prevail. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
their  time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
i;iainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  the 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 


The  amendin«nt  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
next  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  35.  line  7.  strike  ■•$100,000.000'^ 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    •$500,000,000". 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  so 
we  will  not  again  pet  into  a  parliamen- 
tary misunderstanding,  I  move  the  adop- 
tion of  the  committee  amendment  on 
page  35,  lines  7  and  8. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  motion  for  a 
moment,  so  that  I  may  offer  a  sugges- 
tion? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Chair 
informs  the  Senator  that  the  amend- 
ment must  be  pending,  because  there  is 
a  time  limitation.  Tlie  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  now  is  pend- 
ing as  the  committee  amendment,  and 
the  time  is  controlled. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  whatever  time  he 
wishes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  wish? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Two  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  on  line 
8.  of  which  the  Senator  from  Wa.shing- 
ton  has  now  moved  the  adoption,  ties 
in  with  the  amendment  on  line  13.  I  had 
planned  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  on  line  13:  and,  depending 
upon  the  action  by  the  Senate  on  that 
amendment,  or  the  Senate  action  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  the  figure  on  line  8  will  rise 
or  fall,  or  be  varied. 

So  I  should  like  to  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington  that  he  with- 
draw his  motion  and  take  up  and  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  on  line 
13.  which  then  will  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  my  amendment.  Other- 
wise. I  am  afraid  we  will  get  into  a 
tangle. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute,  I  have  an  amendment 
which  I  intend  to  offer,  which  is  an 
amendment  to  both  lines  8  and  13. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
my  friend  from  Colorado  and  I  can  col- 
laborate on  the  matter.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  mind  if  we  ."sug- 
gested the  absence  of  a  quorum  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 


the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf  of  my- 
self, the  Senator  from  Delaware  IMr. 
Williams  I,  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
IMr.  Miller i. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will   be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  35.  lines  8  and  13.  insert  the 
loUowIng: 

Line  8:  Strike  '•$500,000,000".  Insert  '■$375,- 
OOO.OOO^'. 

Line  13:  Strike  "$1,000,000,000",  insert 
••$750.000,000^'. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
two  amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  model 
cities  program  has  been  underway  now 
for  over  a  year,  and  last  year  we  appro- 
priated $200  million  for  this  purpose.  So 
tar.  there  has  not  been  a  penny  of  that 
money  obligated  by  the  Department  of 
Hou.sing  and  Urban  Development. 

I  say  to  my  friends,  particularly  to 
those  who  represent  large  cities — and  I 
repie.sent  one  fairly  good  sized  one — 
that  I  realize  how  important  this  mat- 
ter is  lo  them.  However,  as  I  .said  on 
this  same  subject  last  year,  they  would 
not  have  $50  million  of  it  obligated  by 
the  first  of  May.  And  we  are  now  past 
the  first  of  July,  and  not  a  single  penny 
of  it  is  obligated.  And  the  reason  is  that 
by  the  time  they  get  these  plans  pre- 
.sented  and  approved  and  finally  make 
a  grant,  we  have  covered  a  long  period 
of  time.  This  money,  of  course,  is  for 
this  year.  So.  the  $200  million  that  was 
provided  here  last  year  is  now  available. 
It  has  not  been  obligated  and  they  have 
that  money  to  go  on. 

If  we  were  to  appropriate  the  SI  bil- 
lion contained  in  the  pending  bill — the 
Senate  committee.  I  must  say  frankly, 
adopted.  I  believe,  by  a  vote  of  approxi- 
mately 13  to  8 — they  would  have  the  $200 
million  plus  the  additional  SI  billion.  I 
think  this  would  be  taking  the  pi-ogram 
too  far  and  too  hard. 

What  would  happen?  The  practical 
effect  of  my  amendment,  so  everyone 
will  understand,  is  that  there  would  be 
$750  million  in  the  model  cities  program, 
a  program  that  we  financed  at  the  level 
of  $200  million  last  year. 

The  sum  of  $375  million,  or  half  of  the 
$750  million,  would  be  an  urban  renewal 
add-on  as  a  part  of  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram, and  S375  million  would  be  a  model 
cities  program. 

I  know  how  many  i^eople  feel  on  this 
matter.  However.  I  also  know  and  feel 
that  we  have  expanded  this  program  tre- 
mendously this  year. 
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I  think  it  is  a  very  genjerous  figure.  I 
know  that  a  great  deal  cUn  be  handled 
within  it.  and  I  would  hop«  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  see  fit  to  go  aldng  with  these 

OFTFICER.     Who 


President,    a 


figures. 

The     PRESIDING 
yields  time? 

Mr.    MAGNUSON.    Mr. 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mrj  President.  I 
moved  the  adoption,  first  an  page  35.  line 
7.  of  the  committee  amendment,  which  is 
$500  million 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct  as  far  as  h^  has  stated  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And.  en  bloc,  I  also 
moved  the  adoption,  on  line  13  of  the 
committee  amendment,  $1  billion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  Those  amendments  are 
beinK  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado is  a  substitute  to  nw  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
3.t(Or  is  correct 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  So  tfcat  if  the  vote 
Is  aye,  it  would  carry  atit  the  figures 
recommended  by  the  Senajtor  from  Colo- 
rado. And  a  nay  vote  woyQd  reject  those 
figures.  A  vote  would  thaji  come  on  the 
committee  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  ; 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr,  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  fecognized. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  confusion  over 
the  composition  of  the  President's  re- 
quest for  $1  billion  for  tfte  model  cities 
program.  I  think  that  maybe  I  can  help 
to  clarify  this  with  a  felw  simple  ref- 
erences. 

There  are  two  principal  Elements  of  the 
SI  billion.  First.  $500  milliin  is  for  urban 
renewal  projects  within  me  model  city 
areas,  but  only  when  theylare  part  of  an 
approved  plan.  Usually,  this  is  called 
the  urban  renewal  add-din  amount.  In 
other  words,  it  is  urban  ijenewal  within 
the  model  city,  and  not  Ithe  urban  re- 
newal that  could  be  in  any  city.  This 
would  have  to  be  within  tne  model  city. 

Second,  there  is  $500  mjillion  for  sup- 
plementary grants.  I  thii^k  they  would 
be  called  program  grants,  ^his  is  the  full 
amount  authorized  by  CJ^ngress  in  the 
1966  act  for  this  purposai  for  the  fiscal 
year  1969.  This  has  been  puthorized. 

There  have  been,  as  I 
selected  on  what  is  called  I 
of  model  cities,  and  there 
planning  grants  to  over  llO  other  cities. 
That  would  be  what  are  cailled  the  second 
round  of  grants  to  the  citjj 
selected.  And  this  was  th 
authorized  bv  Congress 
1969. 

Part  of  the  confusion  aj 
the  S500  million  request 
newal.  Only  $150  million  \\\ 
enacted  authorization,  whi 
was  dependent  upon  the 
additional  authorizing  legislation  which 
is  now  in  conference  and  has  not  been 
completed.  This  has  no\j  pa.ssed  both 
Houses.  It  is  nearly  authonzed. 


ecall,  75  cities 
the  first  round 
re  requests  for 


?s  that  will  be 
full  amount 
)r  fiscal  year 

.ses  because  of 
or  urban  re- 
s  pursuant  to 
e  S350  million 
enactment  of 


Mr.  President.  I  liave  before  me  a 
tabulation  which  shows  the  basic 
elements  of  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest. It  shows  the  President's  budget 
recommendation,  the  action  in  the 
House,  and  the  Senate  committee  bill.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  tabula- 
tion be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  of  these  proceedings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FISCAL  YFAR  1969  BUDGll  fStlMATtS  FOR  MODEl  CITIES 
PROGRAMS 


|lii  thousands  ot  dallars| 

President's 
budget  House 

lecom-  bill 

mendation 


Senate 

committee 

bill 


Urban  renewal  frants 
in  model  cities 
aieas: 
Under  emsting 
authoruation 
Under  proposed 
authorization 

Subtotal, 
urban 
renewal 
Supplementary  grants 
lor  model  cities 
programs:  Under 
existing  aullioiiza- 
tnn 

Total  jppio- 
priation 


JIM.  000 
3bO,000 

bOO.OOO 
500.000 


$100,000    $150,000 
350.000 


100.000 


400.000 


5C0.000 


'■00.000 


,000.000    500.000    1,000.000 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
whole  question  before  the  Senate  is  to 
determine  whether  this  important  pro- 
,?ram — which  includes  model  cities  which 
has  had  great  response  throughout  the 
country  and  concerns  our  problems  in 
the  cities — we  should  proceed  with  the 
program  in  the  amount  of  SI  billion, 
which  would  include  all  urban  renewal 
areas  within  the  model  cities,  or  whether 
under  the  AUott  amendment  we  would 
proceed  in  both  items.  $375  million  each, 
or  a  total  of  $750  million. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  key  to  this  situation  is  how 
much  self-improvement  we  want,  rather 
than  how  much  money  the  United 
States  is  going  to  devote  to  it. 

The  whole  model  city  complex  de- 
pends very  heavily  and  very  completely 
on  reorganization — in  many  cases,  new 
roads  and  new  approaches  in  welfare, 
education,  and  other  matters  than  hous- 
ing in  these  respective  cities. 

The  plea  for  renewal  to  which  we  re- 
sponded in  the  committee  by  a  majority 
vote  was  based  upon  the  key  point 
that  unless  we  t:ive  the  second  round 
cities  an  opportunity  to  plan,  we  will 
cut  down  a  number  of  the  second  round 
cities. 

This  is  a  very  critical  amendment.  We 
do  not  even  get  oflf  the  ground  with  re- 
spect to  the  self-help  feature,  by  virtue 
of  cutting  it. 

That  !s  why  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  MAGNUSON]  led  the  commit- 
tee so  very  wisely  in  the  matter  of  res- 
toration of  funds  to  give  an  opportunity 
for  new  cities  to  come  into  the  picture. 

We  will  never  know  whether  they 
could  or  could  not  engage  in  it  and 
whether  they  were  or  were  not  worthy  of 


the  effort  unless  we  provide  the  money 
so  that  they  could  be  recognized  and 
included  in  the  model  cities  program. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  make  tiiis  start. 
Tile  committee  recommends  an  increase 
in  urban  renewal  add-on  lor  model  citie.s 
from  $100  million  to  $500  million.  Tln' 
House  deferred  consideration  of  .S350 
million  of  this  item  ijending  enactmenr 
of  authorizing  legislation.  This  has  .sinci^ 
been  provided  in  the  Senate-pa.ssed  bill. 
S.  3497  and  in  the  bill  H.R.  17989  which 
the  other  body  pa.ssed. 

Mr.  Pipsidcnt.  1  am  pleased  today  tt- 
present  a  bill  which  contains  the  full  SI 
billion  request  of  the  President  fcr  tlip 
model  cities  program.  As  you  know,  tlii.s 
program  is  the  keystone  of  the  Nation- 
concerted  effort  to  renew  and  rehabili- 
tate our  vital  urban  centers.  It  is  specifi- 
cally designed  to  address  the  full  raneo 
of  human  and  phy.sical  needs  that  hav> 
been  comiwunding  in  our  cities  acio.=s 
the  land  but  which  .so  often  have  ()nl.\ 
been  partially  met  or  not  met  at  all.  Tln' 
demand  for  the.se  funds  is  great.  Urban 
renewal  will  play  a  vital  role  in  tin 
model  cities  program  because  of  the  crit- 
ical need  for  redevelopment  and  rehabil- 
itation in  the  model  neighborhoods.  In 
order  for  the  program  It  work,  it  is  cleat 
that  urban  renewal  authorization  nui.st 
be  provided  in  an  adequate  amount 

Furthermore,  the  cities  mu."^t  be  able 
to  plan  for  urban  renewal  at  the  .samo 
time  that  they  plan  for  the  total  mode! 
cities'  program.  If  urban  renewal  is  de- 
layed because  no  funds  can  be  reserved 
for  a  city,  then  the  whole  model  citie.-^ 
program  is  delayed,  and  this  delay  could 
be  costly. 

We  have  recommended  8500  million  for 
supplementaiy  grants  for  model  cltie.'-- 
programs  which  is  SI 00  million  more 
than  the  House  provided.  The  recom- 
mended increa.se  takes  advantage  of  the 
full   authorization   available. 

The  committee  concurred  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  Department  for  the.se  criti- 
cally needed  funds.  We  must  appropriate 
these  funds  right  now  so  that  the  cities 
can  realistically  identify  and  assign  pri- 
orities, and  make  hard  decisions  on  the 
kinds  of  programs  that  they  can  carry 
out  with  the  funds  available.  The  com- 
mittee does  not  believe  in  making  api^ro- 
prialions  after  the  horse  has  left  the 
barn.  This  program  is  designed  to  pro- 
mote cool-headed,  precision  planning. 
Failure  to  appropriate  the  full  S500  mil- 
lion at  this  time  would  be  a  denial  to  the 
cities  of  our  original  intent  for  this  pro- 
gram. These  cities  want  to  do  their  job 
and  they  want  to  do  it  well.  We  have  to 
let  them  know,  not  only  that  we  can  bo 
relied  upon  to  fulfill  our  commitment, 
but  we  also  have  to  give  them  a  clear  in- 
dication of  what  they  can  expect,  in  time 
for  these  funds  to  promote  the  highest 
quality  model  cities  programs. 

Mr.  JA'VITS  The  administration  con- 
.siders  this  the  most  creative  aspect  of 
trying  to  do  .something  about  the  slums 
and  ghettos.  \  went  along  with  carrying: 
out  normal  urban  renewal,  the  tradi- 
tional program,  at  the  present  rate  wher. 
Senator  Allott  made  his  motion  and 
Senator  Macnuson  accepted  it. 

Now,  that  is  sort  of  a  bread-and-butter 
operation,  but  this  is  the  really  creative 
aspect  of  trying  to  do  something  about 
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ihe  core  cities.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not 
accept  ihis  cut.  because  it  will  be  mhibit- 
ing  to  the  program  which  is  ongoing 
and.  oven  more  important,  to  the  op- 
ijoriunity  for  other  cities  to  get  them- 
.selves  off  the  ground:  and.  considering 
what  I  hey  put  into  it.  I  believe  it  would 
be  a  wise  and  creative  action  by  the 
Senate  to  allow  this  amount,  as  the  com- 
inittec  has  brought  it  in. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  As  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  aware,  every  per.'^on  who 
lias  studied  the  incidents  that  have  been 
occurring  in  the  United  States  has  put 
his  finger  immediately  upon  the  en- 
vironment. What  is  the  environment? 

This  is  the  creative  effort,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  overdue,  to  at  least  make  a  start 
in  this  field.  It  coincides  with  the  hous- 
ing bill  we  have  passed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  billion  dollars 
in  this  wide  field,  to  make  a  start  on 
V  hat  we  believe  we  should  do.  is  not  ex- 
tcssi\e.  Environment.  1  believe,  is  an 
important  feature  of  much  of  the  unrest. 
Frankly.  I  would  do  more,  if  I  had  my 
way. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Has  not  the  Senator 
lound  that,  of  all  the  housing  programs, 
this  is  the  most  popular  with  mayors, 
who  have  the  heat  on  their  backs  every 
day.  that  this  is  the  one  they  think  can 
do  the  most  for  their  city? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  is  the  one  that 
gives  them  what  they  think  is  the  real 
beginning  of  a  promise  to  do  something 
about  it. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  .such  time  as  he 
wishes. 

Mr.  CASE.  It  will  not  take  very  long 
to  make  the  point.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Vork  have  already  made  it. 

I  believe  that  the  whole  problem  with 
the  attack  that  the  American  people 
and  we.  as  their  representatives,  have 
made  on  poverty  and  everything  else 
that  goes  with  it  is  that  our  attack  has 
been  so  pitifully  small.  A  billion  dollars 
is  just  a  drop  in  the  bucket  of  the  needs 
of  the  cities,  as  Mayor  Lindsay.  Governor 
Rockefeller,  and  many  others  have  tes- 
;ified.  As  the  Senators  from  Washington 
iias  just  said,  with  his  customary  direct 
•  loquence.  for  us  to  cut  down  this  piti- 
'  uUy  .small  amount  at  this  time  would  be 
a  great  mistake. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  add  one  jjomt:  Be- 
cause of  the  way  we  run  our  budgets,  this 
Is  an  appropriation.  But.  actually,  is  there 
anything  that  adds  moie  per  dollar  of 
value  to  the  American  capital  plan  and 
!o  the  real  financial  worth  of  our  country 
than  this  type  of  appropriation?  Much  of 
It  comes  back  in  taxes,  in  improved  prop- 
erty values,  in  improved  lives,  v.h  ch  pay 
taxes.  Because  of  the  way  we  run  our 
books,  we  call  this  an  appropriation,  as 
if  we  were  spending.  But.  really,  it  repre- 
.-ents  a  capital  investment  which  should 
have  a  very  high  priority. 

In  voting  on  these  amendments.  I  be- 
lieve Senators  should  have  that  in  mind, 
both  in  its  human  terms,  as  expressed  by 
Ihe  Senator  from  Niw  Jersey  I  Mr.  Case! 
so  c'oqueTy.  and  in  its  pragmatic,  finan- 
cial tern:s.  as  adding  to  the  national  stock 
of  wealth. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  have  talked  a 
great  deal  in  the  last  few  months  about 
private  participation  in  this  field,  and 
many  of  our  businesses  and  our  people 
have  tried  to  respond,  and  this  fits  the 
hand  in  the  glove.  If  they  can  have  that 
kind  of  place  to  do  some  of  these  things 
and  create  what  they  hope  literally  will 
be  a  more  model  city. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Tile  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Thoy  cannot  t;o  into 
the  ghettos  and  do  the  things  they  like 
to  do  unless  the  ghettos  .start  to  rehabili- 
tate them.selves.  We  have  found  that  this 
is  the  only  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  This  is  targeted  directly 
at  the  core  cities,  where  the  real  trouble 
is.  and  it  is  the  one  key  appropriation 
with  which  we  deal  in  HUD  that  is  so 
targeted. 

I  hope,  with  the  chairman  of  the  .>ub- 
committee.  that  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  such  time  as  he  requires. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  amendment  should  be  adopted. 
I  sometimes  marvel  at  the  manner  in 
\vh  ch  some  of  our  members  lefer  to  $1 
billion  as  a  pitiful  amount.  It  is  still  quite 
a  sizable  sum  when  we  are  confronted 
with  a  $25  billion  deficit. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  last 
year  we  appropriated  $537  million  for  the 
same  program.  This  year  the  committee 
amendment  would  make  it  $1  billion. 
The  amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor, 
would  reduce  this  amount  to  $730  mil- 
lion. Even  if  the  pending  amendments 
are  adopted  we  would  still  be  addiiig  40 
percent  more  to  this  program  than  they 
had  last  year. 

I  believe  it  is  well  to  ask  ourselves 
how  much  more  the  American  taxpayers 
can  afford.  Certainly  it  is  not  destroying 
a  program  when  you  increase  it  by  40 
percent.  The  rejection  of  these  amend- 
ments would  mean  that  the  amount 
would  be  practically  double  that  of  last 
year,  and  I  do  not  believe  we  have  the 
money  with  which  to  proceed  on  these 
programs  at  that  rate. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
how  strongly  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  feel 
about  this  matter. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  one  thing: 
It  is  no  wonder  that  this  is  a  popular 
program,  because  it  takes  care  of  80  per- 
cent of  the  part  cities  put  up  for  these 
programs.  So  in  a  program  where  the 
Federal  Government  is  putting  up  66^3 
percent  r.nder  the  model  cities  program, 
the  Government  will  in  turn  put  up  80 
percent  of  the  33 '.3  percent  that  remains. 
I  believe  that  any  reasonable  i.-erson 
should  wonder  if  we  should  not  go  a  little 
slowly.  But,  this  is  not  tioing  slowly.  My 
ameridments  do  not  ao  slowly  when  we 
consider  that  we  have  $200  million  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1968  which  has 
not  oven  now  been  obligated.  My  amend- 
ments would  give  them  S750  million  for 
1969.  of  which  S375  million  would  be  ear- 
marked for  urban  renewal  v.ithin  the 
model  cities. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  amendments  are 
adopted.  Frankly.  I  believe  it  is  as  much 
as  they  can  absorb  and  digest  during 
this  vear:  and  I  predict  that  unless  they 


just  accept  these  plans  willy-nilly,  this 
money  will  not  be  obligated  by  the  end  of 
this  year. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  AUX)TT.  1  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  For  clarifica- 
tion, would  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
let  me  know  whether  my  understanding 
is  correct? 

As  I  visualize  it.  the  Hou.se  passed  a 
total  appropriation  of  S500  million. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Tlie  Senate 
committee  made  that  SI  billion,  and  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
would  make  that  appropriation  S750 
million. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Of  which  S375  million  would  be  urban 

renewal  within  the  model  cities  program. 

Mr.   BYRD  of  Virginia.   I   thank   the 

Senator. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pro- 
pared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  minutes? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Mr. 
Nelson  in  the  chain.  Tiie  Senator  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  v.e  have  an 
admirable  system  in  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  which  is  called  the  prep- 
aration of  side  slips.  They  are  supiJosed 
to  be  quite  objective,  as  all  Members  who 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions know. 

I  ask  that  Senators  listen  to  this  justi- 
fication from  these  objective  side  slips. 
The  .side  slips  are  not  anything  that  I 
invented,  assuming  I  have  an  interest  in 
the  cUies.  I  do,  and  it  is  high  time  that 
everyone  had  an  interest  in  the  cities.  I 
would  like  to  read  from  page  176  of  the 
.side  slips: 

The  program  has  called  for  an  impressive 
local  commitment.  City  and  county  officials 
have  committed  themselves  to  new  ap- 
proaches in  solving  city  problems,  possibly 
involving  major  changes  In  the  way  In  which 
they  organize  and  provide  their  services.  Citi- 
zens' groups  have  been  drawn  upon  ana  are 
responding  to  a  requirement  that  they  par- 
ticipate. Private  industry  has  furnished  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  a  willingness  to  join  In 
city  programs  and  to  provide  Important  con- 
tributions of  resources  and  .special  skill.s  The 
full  restoration  of  the  estimate  of  S500  mil- 
lion for  supplementary  grants  is  proposed  to 
reflect  firm  and  visible  Federal  support  to 
these  city  efforts. 

Then,  they  go  over  to  page  177  and 
they  .say,  in  effect: 

What  we  are  asking  liere  is  lor  two  things: 
First,  that  we  have  the  amounts  available  to 
tell  the  cities  what  they  should  plan  for.  so 
that  they  can  plan  realistically  .and  in  terms 
of  objectives  v.hich  can  be  accf^mplished. 
Second,  we  need  \n  have  adequate  funds 
available  so  that  plans  can  be  converted  to 
action  programs  as  rapidly  as  ihey  are  ap- 
proved, and  so  that  we  can  maintain  the  en- 
thusiasm and  the  tempo  which  have  been 
generated. 

Those  are  the  directives  v.?  want  to 
pive  American  cities  and  it  is  in  that  con- 
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Julij  IS,  10 as 


is  successful 


Ihe  key  argu- 


of  70  percent 

part  of  New 
it  is  only  10 


text  that  we  say  a  mayo 
or  dead  on  his  feet. 

Mr.  President,  this  is 
ment.  It  is  awful  when  \A  2  minutes  a 
critically  important  decijlon  is  taken, 
and  on  far  le.ss  important  matters  we 
take  days  and  days.  Theife  is  involved 
here  the  life  and  well-bein| 
of  the  American  people. 

I  live  in  a  very  exclusiv 
York  with  my  family,  bui 
blocks  from  one  of  the  n1  jst  depressed, 
difficult,  crime-ridden,  a  nd  undistin- 
guished areas  in  the  city.  I  Cvery  Senator 
here  who  lives  in  a  big  cl  y  is  aware  of 
the  same  situation.  This  a  jproach  is  tar- 
geted in  on  the  exact  issuef 
country. 

I  hope  this  important  oB 
ized  and  that  we  will  not 

Mr.    YOUNG   of    Nortt 
President,  will  the  Senatd 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yie  i  to  the  Sena- 
tor  from   North   Dakota. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr,  Pres  dent,  a  parlia- 
mentary' inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFl  :eR.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  How  mu(  i  time  is  there 
remaining  on  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFK  ER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  1  as  4  minutes 
remaining  and  the  Senat  )r  from  Colo- 
rado has  13  minutes  rem  lining. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  2  ninutes  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakot  .. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  Mr. 
President.  I  very  much  d  ilike  being  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  losition  taken 
by  my  friend  from  Colora(  o  No  member 
oif  the  Committee  on  .  .ppropriations 
works  harder  than  he.  ai  d  no  member 


b'e  face  in  this 

jjectlve  is  real- 
it  the  amount. 

Dakota     Mr. 

yield? 


uses  better  judgment  tha: 


wrong  in  taking  an  oppo  ition  position 
than  he  has  taken  on  thi  amendment, 
but  I  do. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  multi- 
billion  dollar  programs  fo  the  cities  of 
the  United  States.  There j  are  so  many 
that  I  am  unable  to  keei  track  of  all 
of  them. 

Inasmuch  as  I  come  fror  ,  a  rural  area. 
I  am  often  accused  of  1  eing  anticity 
because  I  vote  against  so:  le  exorbitant 
programs,  but  I  do  try  to  p  :k  out  worth- 
while programs  for  cities,  and  I  believe 
this  is  one  of  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vo  e  against  the 
cut  because  I  believe  this  is  one  of  the 
better  programs  for  the  c  ,ies. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Presi  ent,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  i  linute  so  that 
I  may  thank  the  Senato  from  North 
Dakota? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yiel  1  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Presilent.  it  is  not 
often  that  we  flatter  each  other  in  the 
routine  and  the  tradition  \  f  the  Senate, 
but  I  must  tell  the  Senatd  r  from  North 
Dakota  that,  as  one  child]  of  the  slums 
myself  and  knowing  what  It  is  to  be  im- 
mersed in  the  slums,  I  appreciate  what 
he  said. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Presi*nt,  I  wish  to 
clear  up  the  record.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  quoted  from  wtiat  he  called 
sideslips  and  he  said  that  khey  were  an 
impartial  representation  odf  the  matter. 
Actually,  they  are  not  thiit.  The  part 


he    I  may  be 


from  which  he  read  is  the  justification 
taken  from  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Weaver, 
the  Secretary  of  HUD  when  he  testified 
before  the  committee.  Therefore,  it  is 
understandable  why  the  glowing  terms 
and  words  were  used. 

I  am  not  flippant  about  this  matter  in 
any  sense.  I  am  just  as  aware  of  the 
problem,  although  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  not  believe  it,  as  he  is. 

Last  year  we  gave  them  $200  million 
of  which  not  one  penny  was  obligated  as 
of  July  5.  We  do  not  know  that  this  is 
the  most  imaginative  program  and  wc 
do  not  know  what  it  will  produce. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  believes  in 
trying  to  go  forward  enough  to  give  them 
S750  million  more,  which  would  give 
them  $950  million,  or  almost  $1  billion  to 
carry  forward  the  model  cities  program. 
I  think  that  is  a  generous  amount  and  I 
believe  it  is  a  far  more  practical  way  to 
move  the  program. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT  I  yield. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
feel  the  Senator  should  say  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  has  deep  feeling  for  the  cities. 
I  believe  he  does.  We  may  disagree  on 
the  remedy  because  of  the  different 
frames  of  reference  in  which  we  operate 
and  where  we  were  bom  I  believe  his 
heart  is  as  good  as  mine  or  as  good  as 
any  other  Senator  in   the  Chamber. 

However,  does  not  what  he  has  pro- 
posed, with  his  pas.sion  for  doing  the  job 
as  economically  as  he  can,  negate  his 
argument?  The  Senator  would  have  no 
right  to  give  us  $900  million  if  this  were 
not  a  good  program  and  if  he  did  not 
think  it  were  a  good  program.  If  he  did 
not  think  so,  he  should  cut  it  out  en- 
tirely. The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  a 
man  of  great  conscience  and  he  has  not 
made  his  proposal  because  he  likes  me. 
We  differ  only  in  degree.  The  Senate 
should  understand  that, 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  that  we  differ  only  in  degree.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  Senator  knows 
about  my  background  so  he  can  compare 
our  backgrounds. 

We  have  been  told  over  and  over  again 
that  tills  is  a  wonderful  program.  We  do 
not  know.  Giving  them  $950  million  dur- 
ing this  year  to  find  out  if  it  is  a  work- 
able program  is  not  being  ungenerous. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  almost  20  years  since  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  promised  a  decent 
home  and  a  decent  environment  for  every 
American  family.  Yet  when  we  look  at 
our  national  housing  supply,  both  in  the 
cities  and  in  the  rural  areas,  we  find  this 
not  to  be  the  case. 

Many  have  explained  why  this  has 
happened.  They  have  told  us  about  the 
difficulties  of  modernizing  the  home- 
building  industry. 

They  have  explained  how  the  high  cost 
of  land  works  against  a  .satisfactory 
housing  supply. 

They  have  told  us  of  labor  problems, 
tax  problems  and  zoning  problems. 

But  there  is  another  pr.ablem  that  we 
in  the  Congress  must  face,  a  problem  we 
cannot  ignore.  It  is  the  simple  fact  that 
we  cannot  build  housing  without 
money — and    a    congressional    promise 


without  a  satisfactory  appropriation  is 
an  empty  promise. 

That  is  why  I  appeal  to  my  colleagues 
today  in  behalf  of  the  so-called  urban 
renewal  "add-on"  funds  that  are  .such  a 
vital  part  of  the  model  cities  program. 

Like  many  Senators,  I  have  been  criti- 
cal of  our  urban  renewal  programs  over 
the  years.  Such  criticism  fomied  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  hearings  the  Sub- 
committee on  Executive  Reorganization 
held  on  the  Federal  role  in  urban  affairs. 

But  this  criticism  was  intended  to  im- 
prove, not  to  destroy,  the  urban  renewal 
program.  It  was  meant  to  make  the  urban 
renewal  program  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  who  must  have  good 
housing  and  good  neighborhoods 

Now  we  have  the  framework  within 
which  urban  renewal  can  accomplish  the 
job  that  we  always  wanted  it  to  accom- 
plish. That  framework  is  the  model  cities 
program. 

But  the  model  cities  approach  cannot 
succeed  witliout  necessaiy  financial  sup- 
port. 

In  my  State  of  Connecticut,  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  vitally  important  that  the 
model  cities  program  be  continued — and 
expanded. 

Three  communities — New  Haven, 
Hartford,  and  Bridgeport — have  made 
great  progress  in  planning  their  model 
cities  programs.  But  it  is  essential  that 
they  be  allowed  to  continue  their 
efforts — that  is.  to  turn  their  plans  into 
reality. 

In  turn,  .seven  more  cities — Danbury, 
New  London,  Norwalk,  Stamford,  Water- 
bury,  West  Haven,  and  Willimantic — 
are  applying  for  model  cities  funds. 

These  communities,  like  other  cities  all 
over  America,  have  made  a  fine  start. 
But,  if  they  are  to  achieve  success,  they 
must  have  adequate  support  from  the 
Federal  GoveiTiment. 

Our  cities  need  our  help.  They  are 
demonstrating  the  kind  of  local  initiative 
so  important  for  progress.  We  must  not 
let  them  down. 

The  model  cities  program  gives  our 
cities  the  first  real  opportunity  to  com- 
bat their  slums  and  blight  in  the  only 
manner  in  which  they  can  successfully 
be  eliminated.  That  manner  is  through 
locally  developed  and  executed  pro- 
grams. 

Model  cities  programs  enable  cities  to 
coordinate  all  of  their  local  resources, 
both  public  and  private,  with  State  and 
Federal  assistance,  in  a  combined,  mijs- 
sive  assault  on  all  problems  of  slum  liv- 
ing— substandard  housing,  poor  educa- 
tion, ill  health,  unemployment,  and  il- 
literacy. 

We  must  provide  full  funding  for 
model  cities. 

To  do  less  would  force  many  cities  to 
scale  down — or  even  to  abandon — their 
efforts. 

In  model  cities,  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  constructive  contribu- 
tion to  tlie  health  of  urban  America. 

It  is  an  opportunity  we  can  ill  atford 
to  pass  by.  I  urge  that  we  vote  the  full 
appropriation  of  $1  billion. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  voting  on  the  Allott-Williams-Miller 
amendment  to  make  this  amount  $750 
million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  As  a  sub- 
.stitute  for  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE,  A  vote  "aye"  would  be 
for  a  reduction  in  Model  Cities, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
liave  been  ordered,  and  ti.e  clerk  will  call 
ihe  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  BartlettI,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
.sylvania  I  Mr.  ClarkI,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  FulbrightI,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Harris  I,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  I  Mr.  HaydknI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mas.sachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy], 
t!ie  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Lau.sche], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Long], 
tlip  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr.  Mans- 
field], the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
McCarthy  ) .  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  MoNDALEl,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph  I.  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell],  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  SmathersI, 
are  necessarily  ab.sent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  IMr.  HollingsI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  IMr.  Inouye]  are 
ab-sent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  IMr. 
B.-.rtlett],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
IMr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania IMr.  Clark],  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  IMr.  LauscheI  would  each  vote 
"!iay," 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  ( Mr.  Russell  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Ran- 
dolph], If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  would 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Hatfield], 
the  Senator  from  California  IMr.  Mur- 
phy], the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
Percy!  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
IMr.  ProutyI   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  IMr.  Hicken- 
looper],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Carlson]  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
lucky  IMr.  Morton]  are  detained  on  of- 
ficial business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
IMr.  Bennett)  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  IMr.  Percy  1.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  would 
vn*e  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  Murphy]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Hatfield],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 


The   result  was  announced — yeas  21. 
nays  54,  as  follows: 

I  No.  221 


AllOtt 

Bible 

Byrd,  Va. 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

BotJgs 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Biirdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va, 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dodd 

Ellender 

Fong 

Gore 


Bartlett 

Bennett 

Carlson 

Clark 

Fulbrlght 

Hairls 

Hatfield 

Hayden 


Leg! 

yeas — 21 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Hansen 

Holland 

Hruska 

Jordan,  N  C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

NAYS— 54 

Grlffln 
Gruenliig 
Hart 
Hartke 
Hill 

Jackson 
Javtts 
Kuchel 
Long,  La. 
Magmison 
McGee 
McGovern 
Mclntyre 
Metcalf 
Monroney 
Montoya 
Morse 
Moss 
NOT  VOTING- 

Hickenlooper 

HoUlngs 

Inouye 

Kennedy 

Lausche 

Long.  Mo. 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 


McClellan 

Miller 

Mundt 

Smith 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams,  Del 


Muskle 
Nelson 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 

Proxmlre 
Rlbicoff 
Scott 

Sparkman 
Spong 
Stennis 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Tydlngs 
Williams.  N.J. 
Yarborough 
Young,  N.  Dak, 
Young,  Ohio 
-24 

Mo  n  dale 

Morton 

Murphy 

Pop  y 

Prouty 

Rijndolph 

Russell 

Smathers 


So  Mr.  Allott's  mendments  were 
rejected. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendments  en  bloc  on  page 
35,  lines  7  and  8,  to  .'strike  out  "$100,000.- 
000"  and  insert  "S500.000.000."  and  on 
lines  12  and  13,  to  strike  out  "$500,000,- 
000"  and  insert  "1,000,000.000." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 

bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  ."^tate  the  next  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  commit- 
tee amendment  on  page  35,  lines  16 
through  19,  as  follows: 

rTlBAN    INFORMATION    AND     TECHNICAl. 
ASSISTANCE 

For  grants  authorized  by  title  IX  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966  180  Stat  1282-1284). 
S2.500.000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  next 
committee  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk.  Page  37,  line  17. 
strike  out  "$25,000,000"  and  insert  "S65.- 
000.000." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bUl  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 


The  bill  was  read  the  third  time 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquii-y. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Was  the  committee 
amendment  on  line  12,  page  36.  pa.ssed 
on?  I  did  not  hear  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  That 
amendment  had  been  agreed  to  pre- 
viously, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  iliank  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr,    BYRD   of    West    Virginia.    I   an- 
nounce   that    the    Senator    from    South 
Carolina  IMr,  Hollings],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii   IMr,  Inouye]  are  ab- 
.sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  IMr,  BartlettI.  the  Senator  from 
Penn.sylvania  IMr  Clark  1,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  i  Mi .  FulbrightI,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Harris], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  Hayden], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  IMr,  HillI, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  !Mr, 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr. 
Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
IMr,  LoNGl.  the  Senator  from  Montana 
I  Mr,  Mansfield  i  .  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota IMr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Mondale],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Randolph],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
IMr.  Russell  I,  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  IMr.  Smathers]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  IMr. 
BartlettI,  the  Senator  from  Penn.syl- 
vania IMr.  ClarkI.  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  :  Mr.  Harris!,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  IMr.  Hayden].  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  IMr.  HillI,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  IMr.  HollingsI. 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr.  Lausche]. 
the  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr,  Mans- 
field!, the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Randolph  1 .  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  IMr.  SmathersI  would  each  vote 
"yea," 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  iMr,  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Hatfield!. 
the  Senator  from  California  IMr.  Mur- 
phy!, the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
Percy]  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  ProutyI  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  IMr,  Hicken- 
looper],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  IMr. 
Carlson]  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky iMr.  Morton]  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  IMr.  Bennett],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Hatfield  1 .  the  Senator  from 
California  IMr.  Murphy  J  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  IMr.  Percy]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 
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nays  0.  as  follows: 
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-yeas  74, 


Aikpn 

Allott 

Anderson 

B.-iker 

Bnvh 

B'.bic 

Bope? 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 

C'\irtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Domin'ck 

Kastl.ind 

Ellpnder 

Ervln 

Fannin 


Fonsj 

Gore 

Oriffln 

Gruening 

Hansen 

Hnrt 

Hartke 

Holland 

Hruska 

JacKson 

Javlts 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kurhel 

Lonsc.  La 

Maenuson 

McClellan 

McOee 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalt 

Miller 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 


NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTING— is 


Bartlett 

Bennett 

Carlson 

Clavk 

Fvilbright 

Harris 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 


Hill 

HolUngs 

Inouye 

Kennedy 

Lausche 

Long  Mo 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

Mondale 


Moss 

Mundt 
J  MtLskle 
I  Kelson 
'  Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Rlbicoff 

Scott 

Smith 

Sp'irkman 

Sponp 

Stennls 

ByminRton 

ralmadge 

rhiumond 
I  I'ower 

Tv  dings 

Williams.  N  J. 

IVUllams.  Del 

VarborouRh 

Sfoung.  N  Dak. 

Ifoung.  Ohio 


I  Iblorton 
JKIiirphy 

rercy 
routy 
handolph 
Rus.sell 
smathers 


So  the  bill  'H.R.  17023  >  iras  passed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  infeist  upon  its 
amendments,  and  request  la  conference 
with  the  House  of  Represematives  there- 
on, and  that  the  Chair  apdpint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Benate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;   and  the 


Presiding    Officer   appoint 
Ni'SON.  Mr.  Ellendfr.  Mr 
Holland.    Mr.   Pastore.   M 
Mr.  Allott.  Mrs  Smith,  a 
conferees  on  the  part  of 


Mr.  Mac- 
Iussell.  Mr. 

Anderson. 
Mr.  Hruska 
le  Senate. 


TRANSFER  OF  HEADSTART  PRO- 
GRAM TO  THE  Office  of 

EDUCATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Presidam.  I  have  in 
my  hand  a  very  interestinKJ letter,  which 
I  shall  read  into  the  Recor<i.  It  is  on  the 
stationeiT  of  the  Office  of  Hjconomic  Op- 
portunity. Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Washington.  D.C.  It  is  dated  July 
17.  1968.  signed  by  the  Acting  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Bertrand  M.  Harding,  and  reads  as 
follows : 

Memorandum    for:    All    OEO   prnployees. 
Subject:  Proposed  Transfer  of  Headstart. 

The  Senate  today  voted  to  transfer  Head 
Start  to  the  Office  of  Educi.tlon  effective 
July  1  1969  over  the  strong  objections  of 
this  Office,  the  Office  of  Educition  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
f.ire. 

I  believe  this  is  most  harliful  to  a  co- 
ordinated approach  to  the  problems  of  pov- 
erty. Such  action,  taken  wlthoiit  hearings  or 
full  discussions,  does  not  provide  the  proper 
safeguards  to  Insure  dedlcatiai  of  the  pro- 
gram to  the  best  interests  of  the  poor.  For 
this  reason,  we  will  continue  (o  oppose  this 
action  with  all  the  means  av.ulable  to  us. 

I  will  continue  to  keep  vol,  informed  of 
new  developments. 

Bertrand  M.  Jardinc, 

Actmg  Director. 


Mr.  President,  the  Senate  yesterday, 
by  a  vote  of  60  to  29.  voted  to  transfer 
Headstart.  effective  in  1970.  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, with  the  administrative  jurisdiction 
vested  in  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  Congressional  Record  is  replete 
with  the  i-easons  for  the  transfer.  The 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Itnew  before  the  voca- 
tional education  bill  e%'er  left  the  com- 
mittee that  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
would  make  his  motion  to  make  the 
transfer. 

A  year  ago.  Mr.  President,  extensive 
hearings  were  held  on  the  matter.  This 
year  there  was  considerable  discussion  of 
the  subject  and  that  was  all  brought  out 
in  the  debate  yesterday 

What  is  interesting,  Mr.  Pi'esident.  is 
the  presumptuousness  of  the  Acting  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity m  this  propaganda  letter  of  his  to 
all  the  employees  of  the  OEO 

In  my  many  years  in  the  Senate.  I  have 
observed  a  good  many  examples  of  Gov- 
ernment officials  who  have  suffered 
lapses  of  good  judgment,  and  I  give  Mr. 
Harding  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  as- 
suming he  is  capable  of  good  judgment, 
and  only  lapsing  in  respect  to  it  now  and 
then;  but  this  letter  shows  that  Mr. 
Harding  is  not  aware  of  the  rights  and 
prerogatives  and  duties  of  Congress  to 
tell  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment where  the  administration  of  lesi.sla- 
tion  passed  by  Congress  shall  be  vested. 

I  want  Mr.  Harding  to  understand 
that  that  happens  to  be  a  legislative  pre- 
rogative and  duty  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress, and  does  not  fall  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  or  any  other  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  executive 
branch  downtown. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  speaking 
about  the  constitutional  power  and  pre- 
rogative of  the  President  to  nominate 
people  for  office  as  a  constitutional  right 
of  the  President  under  the  advice-and- 
consent  clause.  Of  cour.se.  the  power  and 
right  of  the  President  to  nominate  people 
for  office  requiring  Senate  confirmation  is 
a  vital  part  of  the  separation-of-powers 
doctrine,  as  it  relates  to  the  Presidency. 

I  remind  my  President  from  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  tonight  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  also  has  the  power 
to  fire  officials  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government;  and  I  wish  to  say 
fui-ther  that  I  think  the  President  ought 
to  give  some  consideration  to  the  \x>s- 
sible  results  of  this  kind  of  legislative 
declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Harding,  the  President's  Acting  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
I  want  the  President  to  know  and  I  would 
suggest  that  Mr.  Harding  lake  thought 
that  this  kind  of  letter  will  only  serve 
to  embarrass  the  executive  brancli  of  the 
Government,  including  the  President  of 
the  United  States:  and  as  chairman  of 
tlie  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education. 
I  am  perfect  willing  to  accept  his  legisla- 
tive declaration  of  war,  and  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  the  sooner  Mr.  Harding 
is  retired  to  the  hinterlands  of  America 
from  which  he  came,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  the  cause  of  good  government  in 
the  United  States. 


Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  an  in- 
excusable letter  to  be  circulated  by  even 
the  acting  head  of  any  branch  of  the 
executive  department  of  this  Govern- 
ment, and  I  trust  that  the  advisers  of  the 
President  and  the  President  himself  will 
take  note  of  this  presumptuousness  of 
the  Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 


STRANGE  SETTLEMENT  OF  DAMAGE 
CLAIMS  BY  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUS- 
TICE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  ofttimes  hear  of  the  adult.*; 
lack  of  comprehension  of  modem  math 
but  I  doubt  that  even  the  modern  mathe- 
maticians can  keep  pace  with  the  com- 
putations of  the  Great  Society. 

Today  I  call  attention  to  a  situation 
wherein  under  the  settlement  of  a  fraud 
claim  against  a  Belgium  contractor  tin 
Government  boasts  of  having  collected 
$443,000  in  indemnities  when  in  reality  it 
not  only  collected  nothing  but  actually 
paid  an  additional  $390,000  to  this  con- 
tractor, thus  disposing  of  the  civil  fraud 
charges. 

Under  date  of  February  7.  1968.  as  ap- 
pearing in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
page  2487.  I  called  attention  to  a  S2 
million  contract  negotiated  with  J.  &  M 
Adriaens.sens.  N.  V.  Hoboken.  Belgium 
wherein  under  our  AID  program  the 
Government  had  been  defrauded.  This 
contract  was  for  the  repair  and  re- 
conditioning of  Government  excess  prop- 
erty in  order  that  it  could  be  u.sed 
imder  our  AID  program  This  contract 
had  been  modified  several  times  with  the 
approval  of  high  officials  of  AID.  and 
tlie  Department's  files  contained  .serious 
charges  that  four  employees  of  AID  had 
been  accepting  from  the  contractor  goods 
of  value  in  the  form  of  cash  or  .services, 
and  so  forth,  in  return  for  their  approv- 
al of  liberalizations  of  the  contract.  Thr 
four  employees  were  allowed  to  resign. 
and  later  we  were  told  that  charges  weir 
being  placed  against  them.  At  the  mo- 
ment I  have  no  report  as  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  their  cases. 

I  was  advised  that  this  case  of  alleged 
fraud  had  been  turned  over  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  prosecution  and 
that  claims  for  damages  were  beina 
filed  against  the  company. 

I  now  outline  the  strange  manner  in 
which  this  case  has  been  Fettled  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  on  what  they  de- 
-scribe  as  favorable  terms  for  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers. 

Tlie  Government  had  brought  charges 
of  fraud  and  filed  claims  against  the  con- 
tractor for  $443,000.  but  they  said  the 
contractor  responded  by  filing  counter- 
claims against  the  Government  for  $833.- 
000.  Then  in  a  .spirit  of  compromise  the 
Government  agreed  to  pay  the  company 
S390.000  and  each  side  would  drop  all 
claims.  The  agency  now  pats  itself  on 
the  back  for  having  done  so  well  for  the 
American  taxpayers. 

I  quote  from  the  Government's  report: 

AID.  has  now  entered  into  a  settlement 
agreement  with  the  J  &  M  Adrlaenssens  firm 
in  Antwerp.  Belgium,  seitllns  .\  ID.'s  claims 
against  that  firm  for  inadequate  performance 
under  the  contract  to  rehabilitate  excess 
property  for  A.I.D. 
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Under  the  settlement.  A.I.D.  In  effect  re- 
covers $443,000.  This  is  the  agreed  amount 
of  reduction  from  Adrlaenssens'  outstanding 
bills  and  other  claims  for  payment  under 
ilie  contract.  These  outstanding  billings  and 
claims  totalled  $833,000,  AID.  will  now  pay 
to  the  contractor  only  $390,000.  less  than 
half  of  Its  demands. 

Mr.  President,  this  lenient  settlement 
of  the  fraud  charges  and  claims  aaainst 
this  company  cannot  be  defended,  and 
It  arouses  a  major  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  political  connections  of  some 
of  the  employees  involved  may  not  have 
been  a  factor 


TRIBUTE  TO  SECRETARY  UDALL 
FOR  ADMINISTRATION  OF  MAN- 
DATORY OIL  IMPORT  CONTROL 
PROGR'^M 

Mr.  LONG  of  I/juisiana.  M;-.  Pre.sident. 
.'several  years  ago  a  so-called  Senate 
amendment  to  a  revenue  measure  was 
tlie  forerunner  of  the  mandatoiy  oil  im- 
l)ort  control  progi  am  that  our  Nation  has 
today. 

Controlling  oil  impoits  is  no  ea.sy  i^rob- 
lem.  It  involves  a  fantastic  amount  of 
money  and  an  enormous  amount  of  ma- 
terial. It  involves  a  tremendous  number 
of  vested  interests. 

Since   placing    this   language    on   the 
.statute  books,  some  of  us  have  felt  that 
we  should  implement  it  by  drafting  lan- 
giiage  to  i)lace  on  the  statute  bnok.s  sub- 
staTntially  what  the  existing  program  is. 
I    made  an  effort   to   draft   language 
along  that  line  by  suggesting  what  I 
would  consider  to  be  improvements  to 
tlie  program.  Hearings  have  been  con- 
ducted before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance    to    di.scu.ss    the    possibility    of 
itting  meat  on  the  skeleton  of  the  pro- 
am  that  exists  in  the  law.  with  a  cm- 
siderable  amount  of  resistance  from  the 
executive  branch. 

It  was  my  feeling  that  the  need  for 
leeislative  language  to  spell  out  precisely 
what  the  program  involved  was  neces- 
sary, in  large  measure  because  of  the 
pressures  placed  upon  any  person  ad- 
ministering such  a  program,  in  which  in- 
te.'ests  were  so  varied  and  pressing,  that 
it  .seemed  to  me  no  man  could  with.stand 
all  the  pressures  put  upon  him  ovev  any 
period  of  time,  and  continue  to  adminis- 
ter the  program  on  a  completely  im- 
partial basis  above  and  beyond  the  pres- 
sures brought  to  bear  upon  a  program 
v.here  the  discretion  exercised  by  the  ad- 
mi;iistrator  was  subject  to  criticism  by 
anyone  dissatisfied,  or  anyone  who  hoped 
to  get  more  consideration  than  would  be 
accorded  him  otherwise. 

Mr.  President,  against  that  backgrnund 
I  think  the  present  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Honorable  Stewart  L.  Udall,  is 
entitled  to  the  highest  commendation  for 
the  very  fine  way  in  which  he  has  admin- 
istered that  program.  Without  a  manda- 
tor' oil  import  program,  this  Nation,  in 
a  very  few  years  would  be  almost  totally 
dependent  upon  foreign  sources  for  its 
fuel.  Were  that  to  be  the  case,  wc  would 
not  be  able  to  defend  ourselves  in  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency.  We  would 
be  confronted  with  the  prospect  of  hav- 
ing all  or  most  of  our  fuel  supplies  cut 
oil  aUnost  immediately. 


In  the  event  of  a  major  war,  we  would 
have  our  ability  to  move  things  around 
in  this  countiT  in  a  defensive  way  or 
even  in  a  way  to  wage  war  against  an 
enemy  power  subject  to  the  whim  and 
caprice  of  other  nations  and  subject  to 
being  terminated  by  the  submarine  forces 
of  the  Soviet  Union  or  some  other  hostile 
power. 

Each  oil  company,  nevertheless,  wishes 
to  receive  additional  consideration.  Each 
chemical  company  can  find  an  argument 
to  support  its  desire  to  receive  more  con- 
sideration than  it  is  receiving. 

No  one  feels  like  thanking  the  admin- 
istrator for  what  he  has  done  to  help 
them  with  their  problems  for  fear  tl:at 
the  admini.strator  might  feel  that  Ihey 
are  satisfied  and  will  then  do  no  more 
for  them.  Most  of  them  believe  in  the 
theory  that  the  v.'heel  that  squeaks  gets 
the  grease. 

Accordingly,  people  are  quick  to  crit- 
icize and  .slow  to  commend  a  man  for 
doing  as  honest  and  imeliigent  a  job  as 
the  good  Lord  gives  him  the  light  to  see 
it. 

The  nev»-  regulations  are  now  :^vailable. 
In  my  judgment.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Udall  has  done  a  completely  hon- 
est, sincere,  and  courageous  job  of  ad- 
ministering the  program  in  a  way  that 
is  in  accord  with  the  national  interests 
and  that  would  i)rotect  the  small  com- 
petitors in  this  industry  from  the  enor- 
mous power  of  the  large  companies,  who. 
of  course,  have  ways  of  achieving  more 
influence  on  the  Washington  scene. 

I  do  not  sav  that  to  be  critical  of  tho.-;e 
companies.  They  are  well  represented 
and  have  enormous  economic  and  other 
jjowrrs. 

The  v.ay  in  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  has  undertaken  to  draft  the 
regulations  for  the  future  indicates  that 
he  has  great  interest  in  maintaining  the 
.smaller  competitors  in  the  oil  industry 
and  in  the  i^etrochemical  field  and  that, 
although  cognizant  of  it.  he  does  not 
propose  to  yield  to  the  great  economic 
power  of  the  majors  when  he  is  con- 
fronted with  an  inequity  and  injustice 
which  .should  be  corrected  in  the  in- 
terest of  iierrailting  smaller  competitors 
to  stay  in  the  field  and  compete  with 
the  major  firms. 

I  have  been  importuned  a  number  of 
times  to  make  statements  critical  of  this 
program.  I  have  consistently  refused  to 
do  .so  because  it  was  so  apparent  to  me 
that  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  the 
Secretai-y  of  the  Interior,  the  Honorable 
Stewart  L.  Udall.  v.'as  completely  above 
and  beyond  dispute. 

More  recently.  I  became  concerned 
with  the  administration  of  the  manda- 
tory oil  import  control  program  because 
of  the  great  importance  of  this  program 
to  our  future  national  existence.  More- 
over, a  growing  barrage  of  attacks  en 
this  program  developed  a  fear  v.ithln 
me  that  the  program  might  be  in  jeop- 
ardy. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  state,  for  the  Record,  that,  in  my 
judgment.  Stewart  L.  Udall  has  fulfilled 
ills  awesome  responsibilities  with  honor, 
honesty,  and  integrity  and  with  full  rec- 
ognition of  the  present  and  future  needs 
of  the  people  of  this  Nation.  He  has  acted 


to  promote  equity  within  the  industries 
affected  by  his  decisions  and  has  not  sac- 
rificed small  business  for  the  benefit  of 
the  large. 

In  the  administration  of  the  manda- 
tory oil  import  control  program  he  has 
fulfilled  his  responsibilities  as  a  true 
.statesman  During  his  tenure  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Cabinet,  he  has 
given  strength  and  recognition  to  the 
vital  ix)sition  that  mineral  development 
occupies  in  this  Nation's  future  and  has 
done  much  to  jjerpetuate  the  jjetroleum 
self-sufficiency  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  my  firm  conclusion  that  this  Na- 
tion is  fortunate  indeed  to  have  Stewart 
L.  Udall  in  this  very  important  iwsition 
in  the  Cabinet. 

As  we  near  the  clo.se  of  one  of  the  most 
trying  and  most  legislatively  successful 
administrations  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation.  I  offer  the  hope  that  the  future 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior  will  follow  the 
letter  and  the  intent  of  the  Presidential 
proclamation  first  establishing  the  man- 
datory oil  import  control  program  and 
the  future  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  will 
admini.^ter  their  national  interest  re- 
.sponsibilities  with  the  courage  and  with 
the  compassion  of  Stewart  Udall. 


MOTION  TO  RECONSIDER  VOTE  BY 
WHICH  HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RES- 
OLUTION 798  WAS  AGREED  TO 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vir'nnia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, yesterday  the  Senate  concurred  in 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  798.  au- 
thorizing the  Clerk  of  the  Hou.se  to  make 
a  chane-e  in  the  enrollment  of  H.R.  9098. 
dealing  with  the  Badlands  National 
Monument. 

Uix)n  request  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  I  enter  a  mo- 
tion for  the  reconsideration  of  the  vote 
by  which  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
793  was  a^'.reed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  mo- 
tion is  entered. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  pi-oceed  t.i  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1357.  S.  3.590. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clfkk.  A 
bill  <S.  3590'  to  extend  and  improve  leg- 
islation for  maintaining  farm  income, 
stabilizing  prices  and  assurina:  adequate 
supplies  of  aaricultural  commodities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  i^resent  con.sideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  amend- 
ments on  page  1.  line  8,  after  the  word 
"out"  in.sert  '  'December  31.  1969"  and 
inserting  'December  31.  1973'  in";  at  the 
top  of  i:)age  2.  in.sert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

RESEARCH.    PROMOTION      .KKD    ADVERTISING 

Sec.  102.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 
:is  reenacted  and  arrended  by  the  Aerlcul- 
tural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  r-.nd 
subsequent  legislation  Is  further  .amended,  by 
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adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  8c(5)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph  <I)  : 

'■(I)     Establishing    or    providing    for    the 
establlshn^ent  of  marketing  research  and  de- 
velopment   programs,     other     research     pro- 
grams, and  advertising  (excluding  br,and  ;m1- 
vertlsing),  sales  promotion,  educational,  and 
other  similar  programs,  designed  to  improve 
or  promote  the  domestic  nwrketlng  and  con- 
sumption of  milk  and  It^  products,  to  be  fl- 
nanced  by  producers  In  a  manner  and  at  a 
rate  specified  In   the  order,  or  all   producer 
milk  under  the  order.  Producer  contributions 
under   this   subparagraph   may   be  deducted 
from  funds  due  producers  In  computing  total 
pool     value    or    otherwise    computing    total 
funds   due   producers    and    such   deductions 
shall  be  In  addition  to  the  adjustments  au- 
thorized  by  subparagraph    (B»    of   this  sub- 
section 8c 1 5).  Provision  may  be  made  in  the 
order    to   exempt,    or   allow   suitable   adjust- 
ments  or  credits   In    connection    with,   milk 
on   which   a  mandatory  checkoff  for   adver- 
tising or  research  is  required  under  the  au- 
thority  of  any  State  law.  Such   funds  shall 
be  paid  to  an  agency  organized  by  milk  pro- 
ducers   and   producers'   cooperative    associa- 
tions in  such  form  and  with  such  methods 
of  ope»»tlon  as  shall  be  spedfled  in  the  order. 
9uch  agency  may  expend  such  funds  for  any 
of  the  purposes  authorized  by  this  subpara- 
graph and  may  designate,  employ,  and  allo- 
cate funds  to  persons  and  organizations  en- 
gaged   in    such    programs    which    meet    the 
standards  and  qualifications  specified  in  the 
order.  All  funds  collected  under  this  subpar- 
agraph   shall    be    separately    accounted    for 
and  shall   be  used  only  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  collected.  Programs  author- 
ized by  this  subparagraph  may  be  either  local 
or  national  in  scope,  or  both,  as  provided  In 
the    order,    but   shall    not    be    international. 
Order    provisions    under    this    subparagraph 
shall  not  become  effective  In  any  marketing 
order  unless  such  provisions  are  approved  by 
producers  separately  from  other  order  provi- 
sions. In  the  same  manner  provided  for  the 
approval    of   marketing  orders,   and   may   be 
terminated    separately   whenever    the   Secre- 
tary makes  a  determination  with  respect  to 
such  provisions  as  is  provided  for  the  termi- 
nation of  an  order  in  subsection  8c(16)(B). 
Disapproval    or    termination    of    such    order 
provisions    shall    not    be    considered    disap- 
proval of  the  order  or  of  other  terms  of  the 
order." 

On  page  12.  line  24,  after  "1973'  ' 
strike  out  "and  lili  by  striking  out  of  the 
last  sentence  thereof  '1964  through 
1969"  and  inserting  1964  through  1973'  ": 
on  page  13.  after  line  17.  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

COLORADO.     UTAH.    AND    NEW     MEXICO 

Sec.  804.  Clause  (A)  of  the  first  sentence 
of  section  8c 1 2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937  and  subsequent  legislation,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  Connecticut"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Connecticut.  Colo- 
rado. Utah,  and  New  Mexico". 

On  page  14.  after  line  2.  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows; 

ADVERTISING  PROGRAMS  FOR  APPLES 

Sec.  805.  (a)  Section  2(3)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937  and  subsequent  leg- 
islation. Is  amended  by  inserting  ".  such 
marketing  research  and  development  proj- 
ects provided  in  section  8c(6)(I|.  and"  im- 
mediately after  "section  8c(6)  (H)". 

(b)  The  proviso  at  the  end  of  section 
8c (6)  1 1)  of  such  Act,  as  amended,  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "or  avocados"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "avocados,  or  apples". 

And  after  line  12  strike  out  : 


TITLE  IX— MARKEnNO  ORDERS 

ADDITIONAL  COMMODITIES   Sl'BJECT   TO    MARKET- 
ING   ORDERS 

SEC.  901  Section  8c(2)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1933.  as  amended,  and  as 
reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amend- 
ed, is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  third 
sentence  ending  with  the  words  "Southwest 
production  area"  the  following:  "Notwith- 
standing any  of  the  commodity,  product, 
area,  or  approval  exceptions  or  limitations  in 
the  foregoing  sentences  hereof,  any  agricul- 
tural commodity  or  product  (except  canned 
or  frozen  products)  thereof,  or  any  regional 
or  market  classification  thereof,  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  an  order,  exempt  from  any  special 
approval  required  by  the  preceding  sentences 
hereof,  if  after  referendum  of  the  affected 
producers  of  sucli  commodity  the  Secretary 
finds  that  a  majority  of  such  producers  vot- 
ing in  such  referendum  favor  making  such 
commodity  or  product  thereof,  or  the  re- 
gional or  market  classlflcation  thereof  spec- 
ified In  the  referendum,  eligible  for  an  or- 
der: Provided,  however.  That  such  referen- 
dum shall  not  be  required  for  any  commod- 
ity or  product  for  which  an  order  otherwise 
is  authorized  under  the  preceding  sentences 
of  this  subsection  (2)  and  for  which  no  spe- 
cial approval  or  area  limitation  is  specified 
therein." 

ENFORCEMENT     OF     COLLECTIVE     BARGAINING     AS 
A    PtTRPOSE    op    THE    ACT 

Sec.  902.  Section  2(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "such  minimum  prices 
and  other  terms  and  conditions  icr  the 
acquisition  of  commodities  by  handlers  as 
are  provided  for  in  section  8c(6)(J)."  im- 
mediately   after      establish    and    maintain". 

collective     BARGAINING     FOR     MILK     PRICES 

Sec.  903  Section  8ci5mA)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "by  collective  bargain- 
ing in  good  faith  (including  provisions  for 
the  designation,  by  election  of  committees 
of  producer  representatives  to  bargain  with 
handlers,  or  groups  of  handlers),  or  other- 
wise." after  the  phrase  "method  for  fixing". 

RECtn.ATION    OP   SPECIES  OR    OTHER 
CLASSIFICATIONS 

Sec.  904.  Sections  8(c)(6)  (A(.  (B).  (C). 
(Dt.  and  (E)  of  such  Act  are  amended  by 
Inserting  ".  species  or  other  classification" 
after  the  words  "grade,  size,  or  quality" 
wherever  the  latter  words  appear. 

COLLECTIVE    BARGAINING    FOR    COMMODITIES 
OTHER    THAN    MILK 

Sec.  905.  Section  8c(6)  of  such  Act  is 
further  amended  by  adding  the  following 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(J)  Except  with  respect  to  cotton,  wheat, 
corn,  grain  sorghums,  barley,  rye,  oats,  rice. 
forest  products,  soybeans,  tobacco,  and  pea- 
nuts, and  their  products,  providing  a  method 
for  establishing  by  collective  bargaining  in 
good  faith  between  producers  and  handlers 
(Including  provision  for  the  designation  by 
election  of  committees  of  producer  repre- 
sentatives to  bargain  with  handlers  or 
groups  of  handlers),  the  mlnimiun  price  or 
prices  and  other  minimum  terms  and  con- 
ditions under  which  any  such  commodity  or 
product,  or  any  grade,  size,  quality,  variety. 
species,  container,  pack.  use.  disposition,  or 
volume  thereof  may  be  acquired  by  handlers 
from  producers  or  associations  of  producers: 
Provided,  That  no  such  minimum  price  or 
prices  or  other  terms  and  conditions  shall 
become  effective  unless  agreed  to  by  handlers 
who  during  the  preceding  marketing  year 
acquired  from  producers  at  least  50  per 
centum  of  the  commodity  sold  by  producers 
which  was  produced  In  the  production  area 
subject  to  the  order  and  unless  thereafter 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 
Provided  further.  That  If  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  finds  that  the  parity  price  of  any 
such  commodity,  other  than  milk  or  Its 
products,  for  which  such  minimum  prices  or 


other  terms  or  conditions  are  to  be  estab- 
lished Is  not  adequate  In  view  of  productlt  ■! 
costs,  prices  to  consumers,  and  other  eco- 
nomic conditions  which  affect  market  supp;\ 
and  demand  for  such  commodity  subject  r.. 
such  order  (Including  any  marketing  limita- 
tion of  the  commodity  otherwise  provided 
by  such  order),  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  determine  a  price  or  prices  for  sucli 
commodity  at  such  levels  as  he  finds  will 
Insure  a  sufficient  market  supply  of  the  com- 
modity, reflect  such  factors,  and  be  In  tlic 
public  interest,  and  such  price  or  prices  sh.i': 
be  used  In  lieu  of  the  parity  price  for  th^ 
purpose  of  section  2  of  this  title:  Providiri 
further.  That  the  agency  designated  to  ad- 
minister provisions  authorized  under  ttiN 
subsection  .shall  be  a  committee  primart!. 
composed  of  producers  of  the  commodlt\ 
And  provided  further,  That  an  order  coi;- 
talning  provisions  authorized  under  tli;- 
subsection  shall  also  contain  provisions  au- 
thorized under  section  8c(6)(K)  or  sectii.:; 
8c(7)(Ei.  or  both,  if  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture finds  that  such  combination  of  pn  ■ 
visions  is  necessary  to  provide  an  equltali  ■• 
distribution  of  market  opportunity  and  r<- 
turns  among  producers. 

"(K»  With  respect  to  orders  providing  ;.  r 
minimum  prices  on  a  classified  use  basis  1 1  • 
providing  for  the  payment  to  all  product - 
or  Jissociatlons  of  producers  of  uniform  mln.  - 
mum  prices  for  the  commodity  or  prodiu: 
marketed  by  them  (within  their  allotment 
If  any).  Irrespective  of  the  use  or  dlspositii.i 
thereof,  subject,  however,  to  adjustment 
specified  by  the  order,  including  but  not  lin:- 
ited  to  adjustments  for  place  of  producti<.:i 
or  delivery,  grade,  condition,  size,  weigh; 
quality,  or  maturity,  or  any  other  adjust- 
ments found  to  be  appropriate  to  provla.' 
equity  among  producers,  and  (li)  providii.- 
a  method  for  making  adjustments  In  pa-. - 
ments  as  among  handlers  (Including  pro- 
ducers who  are  also  handlers)  to  the  enci 
that  the  total  sums  paid  by  each  handlir 
shall  equal  the  value  of  the  commodity  i  r 
product  purchased  or  acquired  by  him  at  th" 
classified  use  minimum  prices  fixed  pursuai.t 
to  such  order." 

PRODUCER    ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.    906.  Section    8c(7)     of    such    Act    : 
amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
thereof : 

"(E)    Notwithstanding  anv  other  provislor-, 
of  this  title — 

"(1)  allotting,  or  providing  methods  I  r 
allotting,  the  quantity  of  such  commodity  ■  r 
product  or  any  israde,  size,  or  quality  therec : 
which  each  producer  may  be  permitted  '  "> 
market  or  dispose  of  in  any  or  all  markets  ■  r 
use  classifications  during  any  specified  [jo- 
rlod  or  periods  on  the  basis  of  ( I)  the  .amoui.t 
produced  or  marketed  by  such  producer  r 
produced  on  or  marketed  from  the  farm  ■■  n 
which  he  is  a  producer  in  such  prior  period 
as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  ■> 
be  representative,  subject  to  such  adjust- 
ment for  abnormal  conditions  and  other  far- 
tors  affecting  production  or  marketing  ■■; 
the  Secretary  may  determine,  or  (11)  the  cur- 
rent quantities  available  for  marketing  iv 
such  producer,  or  (lil)  any  combination 
(I)  and  (11).  to  the  end  that  the  total  allot- 
ment during  any  specified  period  or  perlod.s 
shall  be  apportioned  equitably  among  pro- 
ducers. Allotments  hereunder  may  be  n: 
terms  of  quantities  or  production  from  given 
acres  or  other  production  units.  If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  such  action  will  facil- 
itate the  administration  of  a  marketing  or- 
der hereunder  and  will  not  substantially  Im- 
pair the  effective  operation  thereof  he  mnv 
fix,  or  provide  a  method  for  fixing,  a  mini- 
mum allotment  applicable  to  producers  and 
producers  whose  production  does  not  exceed 
such  minimum  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
regulatory  provisions  of  the  order  except  .'■» 
prescribed  therein; 

"(2)    any  pnxiucer  for  whom  an  allotment 
Is  established  or  refused  under  the  authority 
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of  this  subsection  may  obtain  a  review  of  the 
lawfulness  of  his  allotment  as  prescribed  by 
the  order  of  the  Secretary  establishing  the 
allotment  and  rules  and  regulations  there- 
under, which  shall  constitute  the  exclusive 
procedure  for  review  thereof  and  section 
8c(15)  (A)  of  this  title  shall  not  apply  there- 
to. Under  such  order,  rules  or  regulations  any 
officers  or  employees  of  the  Department  or 
;iny  committees  or  boards  created  or  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  be 
vested  with  authority  to  perform  any  or  all 
functions  in  connection  with  such  review 
proceedings  Including  ruling  thereon  Com- 
mittees or  boards  created  or  designated  for 
tins  purpose  shall  be  deemed  agencies  of  the 
Secretary  within  the  meaning  uf  subsection 
8C(7)(C)  and  section  10  of  this  title.  The 
ruling  upon  such  review  shall  be  final  if  In 
accordance  with  law.  The  producer  may  ob- 
tain a  Judicial  review  of  such  ruling  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  8c 
( 15)  (B)   of  this  title: 

"(3(  when  allotments  for  prcducers  are 
established  under  this  subsection  the  order 
may  contain  provisions  allotting  or  providing 
■a  method  for  allotting  the  quantity  which 
any  handler  may  handle  so  that  any  and  all 
handlers  vrill  be  limited  as  to  any  producer 
to  the  allotment  established  for  such  pro- 
ducer, and  such  allotment  shall  constitute 
.in  allotment  fixed  for  each  handler  within 
'he  meaning  of  section  8a(5i   of  this  title." 

PRODtTCER    ADVISORY    COMMITTEES 

Sec  907.  Sectl(^n  8c  of  such  .^ct  Is  amended 
')y  .idding  at  the  end   thereof  a   new   para- 

.-^ph  (20)  as  follows: 
■  ( 20 )  Producer  Advisory  Committees.  The 
.Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  establish  a  pro- 
ducer advisory  committee  with  respect  to  any 
commodity  or  group  of  commodities,  for 
■.vhlch  a  marketing  order  Is  potentially  au- 
thorized. Such  committee  shall  be  comjxised 
i;f  producers  oi  the  commodity  or  commod- 
:tles  for  which  the  committee  is  established. 
:such  committees  may  be  called  on  by  the 
.Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  provide  advice 
and  counsel  with  respect  to  the  initiation  of 
lircceedlngs  for  the  promulgation  of  a  mar- 
keting agreement  or  marketing  order  for  such 

ommodity    or    commodities    and    may    also 

tormulate  specific  proposals  for  purposes  of 

public  hearing  concerning  such  a  projxjsed 

i'.arketing  agreement  or  marketing  order. 
i'lie  establishment  of  such  a  committee  shall 
not.  however,  be  deemed  necessary  to  the 
:nitlatlon  of  any  such  proceeding  to  promul- 

ate   a   marketing   agreement   or   marketing 

rder." 

assessments    AGAINST    PRODUCERS 

Sec.  908.  Section   10(b)(2)   of  such  Act  Is 
mended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
:-iibparagraph    (Iv)    as  follows: 

"(lv»  If  the  order  contains  provisions  au- 
•horlzed  by  section  8c(6)(J)  or  section  8c 
i7)(E)  it  shall  provide  that  the  assessments 
payable  by  handlers  under  subsections  (1) 
ir  (11)  shall  Initially  be  payable  pro  rata  by 
the  producers  of  the  commodity  to  such 
handlers  thereof,  who  shall  be  responsible 
tor  the  collection  thereof  from  producers  and 
•payment  to  the  authority  or  agency  estab- 
.ished  under  such  order." 

NOT    TO    SUPERSEDE    OTHER    LAWS 

Sec.  909.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  super- 
ede  the  provisions  of  other  statutes  relating 
•o  marketing  quotas,  acreage  allotments  or 
;.mitations.  or  price  supfjort.  with  respect  to 
;.gncultural  commodities  and  no  action 
taken  or  provisions  in  an  order  issued  under 
this  title  shall  be  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  such  other  statutes  or  actions 
taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
-uch  other  statutes. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America    in    Congress   assembled.   That   this 


Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agricultural  Act  of 
1968  ". 

TITLE  I— DAIRY 

EXTENSION    OF    CLASS    l^BASE    PLAN    AUTHORrrV 

Sec.  101.  The  class  I  dairymen's  base  plan 
Is  extended  by  striking  out  "December  31, 
1969"  and  inserting  "December  31,  1973"  in 
section  103  of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965. 

RESEARCH.     PROMOTION,     AND     ADVERTISING 

Sec.  102  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  and 
subsequent  legislation  is  further  amended, 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  8c(5)  the 
following  new  subparagraph  ( I )  : 

"(I)  Establishing  or  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  marketing  research  and  de- 
velopment programs,  other  research  pro- 
grams, and  advertising  (excluding  brand  ad- 
vertising), sales  promotion,  educational,  and 
other  similar  progranis.  designed  to  Improve 
or  promote  the  domestic  marketing  and  con- 
sumption of  milk  and  its  prrxlucts,  to  be 
financed  by  producers  In  a  manner  ;md  at  a 
rat«  specified  in  the  order,  or  all  producer 
milk  under  the  order.  Producer  contribu- 
tions under  this  subparagraph  may  be 
deducted  from  funds  due  producers  In  com- 
puting total  pool  value  or  otherwise  com- 
puting total  funds  due  producers  and  such 
deductions  shall  be  In  addition  to  the  ad- 
justments, authorized  by  subparagraph  (B) 
of  this  subsection  8c(5).  Provision  may  be 
made  In  the  order  to  exempt,  or  allow  suit- 
able adjustments  or  credits  In  connection 
with,  milk  on  which  a  mandatory  checkoff 
for  advertising  or  research  is  required  under 
the  authority  of  any  State  law.  Such  funds 
shall  be  paid  to  an  agency  organized  by  milk 
producers  and  producers'  cooperative  as.so- 
ciatlons  in  such  form  and  with  such  methods 
of  operation  as  shall  be  specified  in  the  order. 
Such  agency  may  expend  such  funds  for  any 
of  the  purp>oses  authorized  by  this  subpara- 
graph and  may  designate,  employ,  and  allo- 
cate funds  to  persons  and  organizations  en- 
gaged in  such  programs  which  meet  the 
standards  and  qualifications  specified  in  the 
order  All  funds  collected  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  separately  accounted  for 
and  shall  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  tor 
which  they  were  collected.  Programs  author- 
ized by  this  subparagraph  may  be  either 
local  or  national  In  scope  or  both,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  order,  but  shall  not  be  inter- 
national. Order  provisions  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  not  become  effective  in  any 
marketing  order  unless  such  provisions  are 
approved  by  producers  separately  from  other 
order  provisions,  in  the  same  manner  pro- 
vided for  the  approval  of  marketing  orders, 
and  may  be  terminated  separately  whenever 
the  Secretary  makes  a  determination  with 
respect  to  such  provisions  as  is  provided  for 
the  termination  of  an  order  in  subsection 
8c(16)(B).  Disapproval  or  termination  of 
such  order  provisions  shall  not  be  considered 
disapproval  of  the  order  or  of  other  terms  of 
the  order." 

TITLE   II- -FEED   GRAINS 
EXTENSION     OF     CURRENT     PROGRAM      AUTHORITY 

Sec.  201.  The  feed  grain  program  is  ex- 
tended by  striking  out  "1966  through  1969 
crops"  wherever  it  appears  and  substituting 
"1966  through  1973  crops"  in  the  following 
provisions  of  law : 

(1)  Section  105(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended. 

(2)  Section  16(1)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended. 

AUTHOPrrY     FOR     PAYMENTS     IN     CASH     OR     KIND 

Sec.  202.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1969 
crop,  section  105(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  subsec- 
tion and  section  16(1)  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion    and     Domestic     Allotment     Act.     as 


amended,  price  supjxirt  payments  and  diver- 
sion payments  may  be  made  In  cash  or  in 
kind  for  the  1969  through  1973  crops  of  feed 
grains.  Payment-ln-klnd  certificates  which 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  acquired 
under  the  price  sr.pport  and  diversion  pro- 
grams for  feed  grains  through  the  1968  crop 
in  assisting  producers  in  the  marketing  of 
such  certificates  and  which  are  still  on  hand 
on  September  30.  1969.  shall  not  be  marketed 
and  shall  be  canceled  " 

TITLE   III — COTTON 

KXTENSION  OF  AUTHORITY  FOR  ALLOTMENT 
TRANSFERS.  tXPORT  MARKET  ACREAGE,  AND 
DOMESTIC    ALLOTMENT 

SEC.  301.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
uf  1938.  as  amended,  is  umenried-  - 

( 1 )  By  striking  out  1966.  1967,  1968,  and 
1969"  in  section  344a(a)  and  inserting  "IQee 
through  1973" 

(2)  By  striking  out  'the  1966,  1967,  1968, 
and  1969  crops"  in  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (e)  of  section  346  and  substituting 
•  the  1966  through  1973  crops". 

(3)  By  striking  out  "the  1966.  1967.  1968, 
and  1969  crops"  in  section  350  and  sub- 
stituting "the   1966   through   1973  crops". 

EXTENSION  OF  At'THORITV  FOR  PRICE  SUPPORT 
AND  DIVERSION  PAYMENTS.  LEASE  OF  ACREAGE 
NOT  DIVERTED.  AND  EXTENSION  OF  CCC  RESALE 
PRICE    PROVISION 

Sec  302  Effective  beginning  with  the  1969 
crop,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  is  amended — 

(1)  Bv  amending  paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 10  by  striking  out  "the  1966,  1967,  1968. 
and  1969'  and  substituting  "the  1966 
through   1973  crops". 

(2)  By  striking  out  the  first  sentence  in 
paragraph  (6i  of  section  103(d)  and  substi- 
tuting the  following:  "Where  the  farm  oper- 
ator elects  to  participate  In  the  diversion 
program  authorized  in  this  subsection  and 
no  acreage  is  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm, 
diversion  payments  shall  be  made  at  the  ap- 
plicable rate  or  rates  established  under  para- 
graph (4)  on  the  quantity  of  cotton  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  that  part  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  diverted  under  the  pro- 
gram by  the  projected  farm  yield,  and  the 
remainder  of  such  allotment  may  be  leased 
under  the  provision  of  section  344a  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  subject  to  the  conditions  of  that 
section,  or  may  be  released  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  344 (m)  (2)  of  such  Act.  Such 
lease  or  release  shall  not  result  in  reduction 
of  the  acreage  eligible  for  diversion  under 
this  ptiragraph." 

(3)  By  striking  out  "July  31,  1970"  In  the 
next  to  last  sentence  of  section  407  and  sub- 
stituting "July  31,  1974". 

EXTENSION   OF  CUHRENT  DEFINITION   OP 
COOPERATOR 

Sec  303.  Section  402(b)  of  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1966  through  1969  crops"  and  sub- 
stituting "1966  through  1973  crops",  and  by 
striking  out  "1967.  1968.  and  1969  crops"  and 
substttuUng  "1967  through  1973  crops". 

EXPANSION   OF   ALLOTMENT   TRANSFER 
AUTHORITY 

Sec  304.  Section  344a  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  is 
amended — 

(1)  By  striking  out  in  subsection  (a)  the 
following:  "(excluding  that  part  of  the  allot- 
ment which  the  Secretary  determines  was 
apportioned  to  the  farm  from  the  national 
acreage  reserve)". 

(2)  By  striking  out  the  last  sentence  in 
subsection  (b) . 

EXPORT   MARKET   ACREAGE 

Sec  305.  SecUon  346(e)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  is 
amended — 

(1)  By  striking  out  in  the  third  sentence 
thereof  "For  each  subseqvient  crop — "  and 
substituting  "For  the  1967  and  1968  crops—". 
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(2)  By  Inserting  after  the  table  In  the 
third  sentence  thereof,  the  following:  "Por 
the  1969  through  1973  crops  the  national  ex- 
port market  acre.ige  reserve  shall  be  an 
amount  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  not  to 
exceed  250,000  acres." 

(3)  By  striking  out  in  the  tenth  sentence 
thereof  "of  <tll  cotton  produced  on  such  farm 
for  such  year"  and  substUuting  "of  a  quan- 
tity of  cotrjn  equal  to  the  quantity  of  all 
cotton  produced  on  such  farm  for  such  ye.»r". 

TITLE  IV— WHEAT 

EXTENSION   OF  CURRENT   WHE.AT   PROGRAM 

Sec.  401    The  wheat  program  is  extended — 
ll)    By   striking   out    "the    calend.ir    years 

1964  through  1969"  In  amendment  (7i  of 
section  202  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964. 
as  amended  by  amendment  ( 1 1  of  section  505 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  and 
substituting  "1964  through  1973  calendar 
ye.irs". 

(2)  By    striking   out   "the    calendar    years 

1965  tliroiigh  1969"  in  amendment  (13)  of 
section  202  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended  by  .imencinient  i2i  of  section  505 
of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  and 
subsiituting  "1965  through  1973  calendar 
years".  • 

(3)  Bjr  striking  out  "the  calendar  years 
1964  t'lrough  1969"  in  section  204  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1964,  .^s  amended  by 
amendment  (3t  of  section  505  of  tiie  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  and  substituting 
"1964  through  1973  calendar  years". 

|4)    By   striking   out    "the   calendar    vears 

1966  through  1969"  in  section  332(dl  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  and  substituting  "1986  through 
1973  calendar  years". 

|5)  By  striking  out  "the  calend:ir  vears 
1964  through  1969"  In  section  339(b>  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  ar.a  .substituting  "1964  througii 
1973  calendar  years". 

i6i  By  striking  out  the  "calendar  vears 
1966  tiirough  19G9"  wherever  thev  appear  in 
section  502  of  the  Pood  and  A.:;riciilture  Act 
of  1965,  and  sub.stituting  "1966  through  1973 
calendar  years" 

(7i  By  striking  out  "1966  through  1969 
crops"  in  .section  506  of  tiie  Pood  ,ind  Agri- 
culture Act  ^i  1965.  and  substituting  "1966 
through  1973  crops". 

PROJECTED   MRM    YIELD  COMPUTATION 

Sec.  402.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1969 
croD.  section  301  (bi  ( 131  (K)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustmeiit  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "three  calendar 
years"  and  substituting  "five  calendar 
years". 

WHEAT   ALLOTMENT  COMPUTATION 

Sec.  403.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1969 
crop,  section  332(bi  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  oi  19,38,  ,is  amended,  is  aine'ided 
by  striking  out  "owned  by  the  Commodity 
Crefl:t  Corporat.on"  .-nd  sub-<tituting  -on 
nand  In  the  United  States". 

CUST     OF     WHEAT     MARKETING     CERTIFICATES     TO 
PROCESSORS 

Sec.  404.  The  last  sentence  of  section  379e 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
as  amended.  Is  ainendeu.  effective  beginning 
with  the  1970  crop,  to  read  as  follows:  "Not- 
withstanding .,ny  other  provision  of  this 
Act.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
sell  marketing  certincates  for  the  marketing 
years  for  the  1970  through  1973  wheat  crops 
to  persons  enga;:pcl  In  t:ie  processing  of  food 
products  at  the  lower  of  ( 1 )  the  face  value 
thereof  or  (2)  $0.75  per  bushel  plus  the 
amount  by  which  the  parity  price  for  wheat 
as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year 
for  such  crop  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary 
not  earlier  than  May  1  preceding  the  begin- 
ning of  such  marketing  year  exceeds  the 
parity  price  as  of  July   1.   1969." 


DATE    FOR    DETERMINING    WHEAT    SUPPORT    PRICE 

Sec  405.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1969 
crop,  section  107  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  l.s  amended  by  inserting 
In  paragraph  (liia)  after  the  words  "100 
per  centum  of  the  parity  price"  the  follow- 
ing: "as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
year  as  eetimated  by  the  Secretary  not  earlier 
than  May  1  preceding  the  beginning  of  such 
marketing  year,". 

TITLE  V--WOOL 

EXTENSION  OF  WOOL  ACT 

Sec.  501.  Section  703  of  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended.  Is  extended  by  strik- 
ing out  "December  31,  1969"  and  substituting 
"December  31,    1973". 

TITLE  VI— CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 

E.XTENSION   OF  CROPLAND   ADJL'.STMENT   PROGRAM 

Sec  601.  Section  602  of  the  Pood  and  -Ag- 
riculture Act  of  1965  is  amended — 

11)  By  striking  out  "the  calendar  years 
1965  through  1969"  in  subsection  (a)  and 
substituting  "1965  through  1973  calendar 
years". 

1 2)  By  striking  out  "during  any  of  the 
riscal  years  ending  June  30.  1966  through 
June  30,  1968  or  during  the  period  June 
30,  1968  through  December  31,  1969"  In  sub- 
section (k)  and  substituting  "during  any 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1972,  or  during  the  period  July  1,  1972, 
through  December  31,   1973". 

ADVISORY     COMMITTEE     EXPENSES 

Sec  602  Section  602(p)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  of  the  last  ."-en- 
tence  thereof  the  words  "or  expenses"  and 
inserting  "other  than  transportation  ex- 
penses and  per  diem  ;is  provlaed  bv  section 
5703 (cl    of  title  5.  United  States  Code". 

TERMINATION  OF  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  603.  Section  602  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  a  new  subsection  (r)  <is  follows: 
"(r)  The  Secretary  may  terminate  agree- 
ments which  are  entered  into  with  producers 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  subsection 
if  he  determines  such  action  to  be  in  the 
national  interest  and  gives  public  notice  in 
;imple  time  to  permit  producers  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  make  arrangements  to  return 
their   land   to   agricultural   production." 

TITLE  VII— RICE 

nXTENSION    OF    CONTINGENT    RICE    ACREAGE 
DIVERSION    PROGRAM 

Sec  701.  Section  353ic)(7)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  a.-  amended. 
Is  amended  by  striking;  out  "1966,  1967.  1968, 
or  1969"  and  substituting  "1966  or  any  suc- 
ceeding year  up  to  and  including  1973". 

TITLE  VIII— MISCELLANEOUS 

EXTENSION    OF    TOBACCO    ALLOTMENT    LEASE 
AUTHORITY- 

Sec.  801.  Section  316(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended. 
Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  of  the  first 
sentence  thereof  "1962  through  1969",  and 
inserting  "1962  through  1973". 

RESTRICTION    O.N    REDUCTION    OF    .STATE    AND 
COUNTY    PROJKCTED    YIELDS 

Sec  802.  Section  708  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "The  projected 
yield  for  any  Slate  or  county  for  the  1969 
and  succeeding  crops  of  any  commodity  shall 
not  be  less  than  05  per  centum  of  the  yield 
established  for  such  State  or  county  for  the 
preceding  crop." 

EXTENSION    OF    BOILED    PEANUT    EXEMPTION' 

Sec.  803.  The  last  paragraph  of  thie  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  peanut  mar- 
keting quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  August  13,  1957 
(7  U.S.C.  1359  note),  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "This  amendment  shall  be  effec- 


tive   for    the    1957    through     1973    crops    of 
peanuts." 

MARKETING    ORDERS    FOR    APPLES    PRODUCED    IN 
COLORADO,    UTAH,    AND    NEW    MEXICO 

Sec  804,  Clause  (A)  of  the  first  sentence 
of  section  8c(2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937  and  subsequent  legislation,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  Connecticut"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Connecticut.  Colo- 
rado, Utah,  and  New  Mexico". 

ADVERTISING    PROGRAMS    FOR    APPLES 

Sec  805.  (a)  Section  2(3)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act.  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937  and  subsequent  legis- 
lation, is  amended  by  inserting  ".  such 
marketing  research  and  development  project.5 
provided  In  section  8c(6)(I).  and"  immedi- 
ately after  "section   8c(6)(H)". 

(b)  The  proviso  at  the  end  of  section 
8c(C)  (I)  of  such  Act.  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  avocados"  and  insertln:; 
in  lieu   thereof  "avocados,  or  apples". 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
sliould  like  to  correct  an  error  in  the 
committee  report  on  S.  3590.  On  paue  10, 
in  the  explanation  of  section  804,  ap- 
pears the  parenthetical  phrase  "inot  in- 
cluding those  for  canning  or  ficezinc;)  '. 
This  is  not  correct.  The  bill  does  extend 
maiketing  older  authority  to  apples  for 
canning  or  fi-eezing  produced  in  the 
States  of  Colorado.  Utah,  and  New  Mex- 
ico, What  the  report  sliould  have  stated 
was  that  it  did  not  extend  marketinu 
order  authority  to  the  canned  or  frozen 
product. 

Mr.  President,  we  liave  before  us  the 
Agriculture  Act  of  1968.  By  and  larsre.  it 
is  a  simple  4-year  extension  of  the  1965 
act.  with  .some  minor  changes. 

Title  I.  milk,  extends  authority  for 
class  I  base  plans  without  change,  and 
provides  new  authority  for  milk  rcsearcli 
and  promotion — including  adverti.'in'i— 
programs. 

Title  II.  feed  grains,  extends  the  cur- 
rent program:  permits  payments  in  cash, 
as  well  as  kind:  and  provides  for  can- 
cellation of  uaymenl  in  kind  ceitilicaie.s 
held  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
on  September  30.  1968. 

Title  III.  cotton,  extends  the  curi-cnt 
program — including  authority  for  trans- 
fer of  allotments — but  amends  it: 

First,  to  permit  farms  that  participate 
in  the  diversion  program  to  divert  up  to 
35  percent  of  their  original  allotments 
and  lease  the  balance: 

Second,  to  permit  transfer  of  that  part 
of  the  allotment  apportioned  to  the  farm 
from  the  national  acreage  reserve; 

Third,  to  repeal  the  requirement  for 
filing  allotment  transfers  between  June  1 
and  December  31: 

Fourth,  to  '.ive  the  Secretary  discretion 
as  to  the  amount  of  export  market 
acreage  within  the  250.000  acre  maxi- 
mum— rather  than  have  it  fixed  by 
statute  in  relation  to  carr>-over  reduc- 
tion— and. 

Fifth,  to  permit  a  producer  having  ex- 
port   market    acreage    to   export   other 
cotton  in  lieu  of  that  grown  on  his  farm 
Title  IV,  wheat,  extends  the  current 
program  with  the  following  changes: 

First.  To  conform  to  the  method  ol 
computing  county  projected  yielcls.  farm 
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pro.iected  yields  would  be  computed  on  a 
5-year — instead  of  a  3-year — base. 

Second,  The  maximum  cost  of  cer- 
tificates to  proccs-sors  for  1970  and  sub- 
.sequent  crops  would  be  7ft  cents,  plus  the 
amount  by  which  the  parity  price  had  in- 
creased over  the  parity  price  as  of  July 
1.  1969,  instead  of  the  difference  between 
the  loan  value  and  $2 — assuming  in  each 
ca.se  that  the  face  value  of  the  certificate 
is  higher  than  such  cost. 

Third.  The  .support  price  announced 
as  early  as  May  1  would  not  be  sub.iect 
to  change  because  of  difference  between 
the  actual  July  1  parity  price  and  that 
estimated  by  the  Secretary. 

Title  V,  wool,  extends  the  National 
Wool  Act  of  1954  without  change. 

Title  VI.  cropland  adjustment  pro- 
■;ram.  ext?nds  the  program  with  changes, 
first,  permitting  payment  of  expenses  to 
:nembers  of  the  Advisory  Board  on  Wild- 
life: and.  .second,  pennitting  the  Secie- 
laiy  unilateially  and  after  ample  public 
notice  to  terminate  future  ci'opland  ad- 
justment contracts  when  such  action  is 
;n  the  public  interest. 

Title  VII.  rice,  extends  the  provision 
icquiring  a  rice  diversion  program  when- 
( ver  the  national  acreage  allotment  is 
less  than  that  for  1965. 

Title  VIII,  miscellaneous,  contains  pro- 
visions first,  extending  authority  to  lease 
lobacco  allotments:  .second,  restricting 
the  reduction  in  State  iir  county  pro- 
iccted  yields  from  year  to  year  to  not 
more  than  5  percent:  third,  extending 
the  current  exemption  of  peanuts  for 
boiling  from  marketing  quotas:  fourth, 
adding  apples  produced  in  the  States  of 
Colorado.  Utah,  and  New  Mexico  to  the 
list  of  those  for  which  market  orders  are 
.luthoi-ized :  and  fifth,  adding  apples  to 
the  list  of  commodities  for  which  adver- 
tising programs  under  marketing  orders 
are  authorized,  and  authoiizing  lesearcli, 
promotion,  and  advertising  programs  for 
commodities  other  than  milk  under  mar- 
keting orders  even  when  prices  are  above 
liarity. 

Immediate  action  on  this  proposed 
legislation  has  been  urged  by  nearly  all 
witnesses  representing  the  views  and  in- 
terests of  producers.  The  preponderance 
III  opinion  that  delay  would  be  undesir- 
able or  dangerous  to  agriculture  has 
cicep'.y  impressed  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee. Hence,  although  mindful  that  the 
act  of  1965  applies  to  the  crops  of  1969. 
tlie  committee  lecommcnds  affirmative 
aciioi"!  during  this  sessioii. 

Wheat  is  particularly  vulnerable  unless 
f-arly  action  is  taken.  However,  ijroducers 
'if  all  commodities  need  to  knew  as  far 
ahead  as  I'ossible  what  fann  programs 
will  be  available.  For  example,  the  class 
I  milk  base  plan  authority  expires  at  the 
end  of  1969.  As  a  result,  the  industry  is 
ill  a  quandary  as  to  any  action  they 
should  take.  The  reasons  stated  to  the 
committee  include  the  following: 

Expii-ation  of  the  act  of  1965  would, 
;p.  effect,  bring  back  picgrams  of  the 
1950"s.  arid  the  changes  could  well  alter 
both  .short-term  and  long-range  plans 
of  farmers  and  agribusiness  concerns. 
Even  if  major  changes  in  programs  are 
not  to  be  made.  iJlans  for  expansion  or 
contraction  of  livcsto'jk  i^umbers  must 
be  made  long  befoi'e  the  actual  changes 


take  place.  Concomitantly,  the  plans  of 
livestock  producers  affect  feed  grain 
producers,  and  the  obveise  is  also  tiue. 
Arrangements  for  credit  and  for  the  leas- 
ing of  land  must  be  made  long  before  the 
advent  of  a  new  crop  season.  Seedsmen 
and  suppliers  of  fertilizeis,  herbicides, 
and  insecticides  follow  the  program 
changes  as  guides  in  their  business  enter- 
prises. 

Wiiile  it  is  desirable  for  many  people 
to  know  the  future  of  farm  programs  as 
early  as  possible,  v.heat  producers  and 
their  suppliers  find  it  imperative  to  know 
during  the  first  pait  of  1969  what  they 
can  count  on  for  1970. 

If  we  were  to  revert  to  the  leaislation 
in  effect  before  the  1965  enactment,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  re- 
quired to  proclaim  marketing  quotas  for 
the  1970  crop  not  later  than  April  15, 
1969 — theoretically,  he  could  determine 
that  they  were  not  necessary,  but  this 
does  not  now  appear  to  be  a  practical 
pos.sibility.  If  quotas  were  proclaimed,  a 
refeicndum  would  have  to  be  held  by 
Aug  ust  1 . 

Assuming  that  the  quota  proclamation 
could  be  deferred  by  congressional  ac- 
tion, it  would  still  be  nece.s.sary  to  deter- 
mine the  1970  acieage  allotment  by 
about  the  middle  of  June.  By  that  time 
many  farmers  will  have  invested  con- 
siderable amounts  of  money  in  tillage 
operations  on  land  that  they  i)lan  to  seed 
to  wheat  the  following  fall  for  harvest 
the  following  June  or  July.  They  will 
need  to  know  the  size  of  the  acreage  al- 
lotments for  the  1970  crop.  They  will 
have  decided  whether  to  sell  or  store 
grain  held  from  the  previous  haiwests. 
whether  to  try  to  arrange  for  the  use  of 
more  land  or  for  less,  whether  to  replace 
certain  machines  or  not. 

Wheat  growers'  decisions  will  be  made 
partly  on  the  basis  of  whether  the  vol- 
untary program  will  be  available  or 
wliether  a  marketing  quota  referendum 
will  have  to  be  held  and,  if  held,  whether 
quota  would  be  accepted  or  rejected. 

Their  decisions  will  also  be  based  upon 
the  expectation  of  having  or  of  not  hav- 
ing the  benefit  of  wheat  certificates, 
which  this  year  are  worth  $1.38  per 
bu.shel  on  all  wheat  produced  by  program 
participants  within  their  domestic  al- 
lotments. This  year  certificates  are  ex- 
ijected  to  augment  market  returns  from 
wheat  by  $730  million.  The  certainty  of 
this  kin(i  of  supplement  to  wheat  income, 
plus  price-support  loans,  under  a  volun- 
tary i^rogram  contrasts  sharply  with  the 
uncertainties  of  a  marketing  quota  pro- 
gram wliich  failed  to  gain  support  in  a 
referendum  in  1963. 

Fiu-ther.  the  1965  act  has  achieved 
many  of  its  objectives. 

The  surpluses  which  once  clogged  our 
warehouses  liave  been  largely  eliminated. 
The  buildup  of  new  surpluses  have  been 
largely  prevented.  Cari->-over  stocks  of 
cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  grains  are  at  or 
close  to  desirable  levels — and  well  below 
the  burdensome  peaks  that  existed  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  these  programs. 

Diversion  of  acreage  from  these  ci'ops 
has  held  production  below  utilization  in 
most  cases,  and  additional  demand  lias 
been  met  by  sales  from  CCC  stocks.  This 
has  mieant  a  sharp  reduction  in  taxpay- 


ers' money  spent  for  storage,  handling, 
and  interest  on  commodities  held  in  Gov- 
ernment hands.  Further,  the  programs 
provide  the  flexibility  ifeeded  to  adjust 
the  acreage  removed  from  iModuction 
from  about  29  million  in  total  up  to  50 
million  acres,  as  the  situation  war- 
ranted. At  the  end  of  the  marketing  year 
for  the  1967  crops  .stocks  of  these  com- 
modities are  well  below  the  peaks  when 
the  progiams  began: 

First.  Cotton  stocks  are  cxi)ected  to  be 
about  6.4  million  bales  compaie»d  to  the 
peak  of  16.6  million  on  hand  when  the 
program  began.  Only  about  700.000  bales 
will  be  in  Government  hands  this  year. 

Second.  Wheat  stocks  are  exfiected  to 
be  about  545  n-.illion  bushels,  down  from 
the  1.4  billion  bu.shels  on  hand  when  the 
1962  piogram  began,  with  only  290  mil- 
lion  bushels  in  Government  stocks. 

Third.  Feed  grain  stocks  will  be  be- 
tween 45  and  50  million  tons,  compared 
to  85  million  loiis  when  the  1961  pros i  am 
began,  with  about  31  million  tons  in  Gov- 
ernment .'tacks. 

Supplementing  the  commodity  jiio- 
grams  is  tlie  Ciopland  Adjustment  Pro- 
gram, also  authorized  by  the  1965  act. 
The  agreements  that  remain  in  effect  5 
to  10  years  are  beneficial  to  farmei-s  and 
the  jiublic.  Older,  part-time  faimers  aie 
able  to  place  their  farms  in  con.servation 
uses  with  assurance,  allowing  them  to 
lemain  on  the  farm  and  enjoy  tlie  bene- 
fits of  ruial  living. 

And  CAP  helps  meet  the  outdoor  rec- 
reational needs  of  a  growing  U.S.  popu- 
lation. Its  public  access  features  have 
opened  up  more  than  a  million  aci-es  of 
privately  owned  farmland  for  public  use 
in  hunting,  hiking,  and  camping.  At  the 
same  time,  farmers'  income  is  lielpcd  with 
a  small  per  year  additional  payment. 
Greenspan  has  aided  137  communities  to 
acquii'c  eligible  land  and  move  it  i>er- 
manently  from  cropland  to  iJarks,  play- 
grounds, picnic  areas,  and  other  outdoor 
reci-eation.  desperately  needed  by  many 
of  our  small  communities. 

The  commodity  programs  have  played 
a  vital  role  in  export  expansion.  La.st 
year  we  exported  products  equivalent  to 
the  harvest  of  71  million  acres  or  one 
acre  out  of  every  four.  The  1965  act  made 
ixjssible  the  support  of  cotton,  wheat  and 
feed  grains  at  world  market  levels.  As  a 
result,  the  United  States  has  been  very 
competitive  in  world  trade.  ALso.  sub- 
stantial savings  have  been  made  in  ex- 
port subsidies,  which  were  large  in  ear- 
lier years  under  high  price  supports.  At 
the  same  time  certificates  and  direct  pay- 
ments help  assure  farmers  returns  in  ex- 
cess of  world  iJrices. 

Since  fi.scal  year  1960.  total  aarlcul- 
tural  exports  have  been  pushed  up  from 
$4.5  to  S6.8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1967. 
During  the  same  period  commercial  ex- 
port.s — dollar  sales — climbed  62  percent, 
from  S3.2  to  S5.2  billion.  Preliminary 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1968 — a  year 
marked  by  very  strong  competition  in 
world  markets — indicates  total  agricul- 
tural exports  of  $6.4  billion,  of  which 
nearly  S5  billion  will  be  commercial  sales. 

American  farmers  now  report  over  half 
of  their  wheat  production:  two-thirds  of 
the  annual  milled  rice  production;  a 
third  or  more  of  their  grain  sorghums. 
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soybeans,  cotton,  and 
fourth  of  their  haxse 
fourth  of  their  corn. 

Mr.  President,  the  exi 
not  perfect,  as  witness^ 
riients  included  in  the 
Senate.  Farm  prices  in 
too  low.  However,  it  is 
any  alternative  progra 
books  or  offered  in  test 
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committee  during  the  hearings.  Farm  or- 
ganizations were  almost  unanimous  in 
support  of  this  legislation,  with  some 
recommending  that  it  be  made  p>erma- 
nent.  Ii  seems  to  me  that  it  behooves  the 
Senate  to  provide  farmers  with  the  as- 
.surance  they  desire  for  an  extension  now. 
Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ate to  approve  this  legislation  without 
delay. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  order. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment  until    12   o'clock   noon   tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at 
7  o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday. 
July  19,  1968,  at  12  noon. 
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ugh  Your  Son, 
om  the  Mount 
ur  presence  be 
Capitol  of  our 


The  House  met  at  12  o-|:lock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Fatherf  Charles  Banet. 
C.PP.S.,  president  of  S|.  Joseph's  Col- 
lege. Rensselaer,  Ind..  pfTered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer:  | 

In  the  name  of  the  P^her  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Sp|rit.  Amen. 

O  God,  Divine  Lawgl\*r,  You  spoke  to 
Your  chosen  people  though  Moses  on 
the  Mount  of  Sinai.  Th 
You  taught  a  new  law 
of  the  Beatitudes.  Let 
felt  on  this  Hill  of  th 
country,  the  home  of  ourf  egislators.  Suf- 
fuse these  representativ|s  of  the  people 
with  Your  wisdom,  so  thai  their  delibera- 
tions may  ever  hannoniz^  with  Your  law. 
Warm  them  with  Your  Ic^e.  so  that  their 
motives  may  always  be  lelfless  and  full 
of  care  for  those  who  most  need  their 
help.  Give  them  vision  tofeee  all  things  in 
their  larger  dimensions.  S^nkindle  cour- 
age that  they  may  foJIow  conscience 
rather  than  expediency|  Help  them  to 
realize  fully  the  impoi^ance  of  their 
work,  even  in  its  smallest  detail.  Finally, 
make  them  know  that  you  are  always 
here  among  them  to  in|pire  them,  be- 
cause their  work  is  Your^work  also,  and 
what  they  do  here  in  tinte  often  reaches 
into  eternity.  Amen.         1 

In  the  name  of  the  Fg^her  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spifct.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrtngton,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H.R.  2695.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
D.  Lambert; 

H.R.  3681.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
M.  Yates: 

H.R.  8087.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
Gibson :_/ 

H.R.  8809.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Hollis  O.  Hall: 

H.R.  14323.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Elise  C.  Gill;  and 

H.R.  18203.  An  act  to  Increase  the  size  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  Gallaudet  College 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2515'  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  the  Redwood  National  Park  in  the 
State  of  California,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses, "  requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Jackson.  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
KucHEL.  and  Mr.  Hansen  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  and  a  Joint  Resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  1299.  An  act  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  permit  regulation 
of  the  amount  of  credit  that  may  be  ex- 
tended and  maintained  with  respect  to  se- 
curities that  are  not  registered  on  a  na- 
tional securities  exchange: 

S  1418.  An  act  to  make  several  changes 
in  the  passport  laws  presently  in  force: 

S.  3245.  An  act  to  extend  for  an  additional 
three  years  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions under  the  State  Technical  Services 
Act  of  1965:  and 

S.J.  Res.  160.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  authorize 
an  investigation  of  the  effect  on  the  sectirl- 
tles  markets  of  the  operation  of  Institu- 
tional Investors. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment* of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R. 
12120  >  entitled  "An  act  to  assist  courts, 
correctional  systems,  and  community 
agencies  to  prevent,  treat,  and  control 
Juvenile  delinquency:  to  support  re- 
search and  training  efforts  in  the  pre- 
vention, treatment,  and  control  of  juve- 
nile delinquency ;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  armoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R. 
180381  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969.  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurirnce  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  3578.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  release,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  a  condition  in  a  deed  convey- 
ing certain  lands  to  the  South  Carolina  State 
Commission  of  Forestry  so  as  to  permit  such 
commission,  subject  to  a  certain  condition, 
to  exchange  such  lands. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  resolution  of  the 
following  title: 

S.   Res.  378 

Resolved,  Th.Tt  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Joe  R.  Pool,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Texas. 


Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer  to 
Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part  oi 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communicat.' 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  there- 
of tu  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved.  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate  do  now  adjourn 


FATHER  CHARLES  BANET  AND  ST 
JOSEPHS  COLLEGE,  RENSSELAER. 
IND. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
all  of  my  34  years  here  I  have  hoped  that 
I  could  get  a  lot  of  people  to  know  where 
Rensselaer,  Ind.,  is.  I  gave  up  a  long  tim> 
ago  on  trying  to  teach  anybody  how  to 
spell  it. 

In  those  34  years  I  have  never  before 
sought  to  have  anyone  here  to  open  n 
session  of  this  House  of  Representatives, 
but  as  something  of  a  swan  song,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  I  suggested  to  oui 
Chaplain  that  I  should  like  to  have 
Father  Charlie  Banet  of  St.  Joseph's  Col- 
lege at  Rensselaer,  start  us  off  here  or. 
what  I  am  quite  sure  will  be  something  of 
a  tumultuous  day  before  we  get  through. 

St.  Joseph's  College  at  Rensselaer  is. 
so  far.  a  boy's  school  or  men's  school,  but 
under  the  leadership  of  Father  Banet. 
forward-looking  as  he  is.  it  will  this  year 
be  a  coeducational  school. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  say  here  I 
have  been,  even  though  a  Methodist.  :i 
lay  trustee  of  the  board  of  St.  Joseph". 
College. 

In  this  capacity  I  have  come  to  know 
Father  Banet  as  a  dedicated  leader  deter- 
mmed  that  St.  Joseph's  College  .shall  con- 
tinue to  make  an  increasingly  significan'. 
contribution  to  the  education  of  our 
youth. 

Under  Father  Banet's  leadership.  St 
Joseph's  is  not  only  training  young  mind.> 
for  useful  service  to  society,  but  it  is 
building  the  kind  of  character  in  the 
youi.g  people  who  attend  this  institution 
that  will  help  to  make  this  world  of  our.>- 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

Having,  as  I  do,  a  great  admiration  for 
Father  Banet  and  his  high  purpose,  it  has 
been  a  great  joy  to  me  to  work  with  him 
and  to  do  what  I  can  in  my  meager  way 
to  help  promote  the  success  of  St 
Joseph's. 
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The  school  is  a  success.  It  has  enjoyed 
an  increased  enrollment,  year  after  year, 
with  the  result  that  an  expansion  of  the 
campus  is  now  in  progress. 

It  is  a  matter  of  gratification  to  all  of 
lis  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  this  fine 
institution  that  it  is  solvent.  And  having 
said  as  much,  might  I  also  make  this 
observation : 

Over  the  broad  spectrum  of  higher 
education  the  private  colleges,  both 
church  and  nonchurch  affiliated,  in  my 
opinion,  are  the  very  cornerstone  or  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  cornerstones  of  our  en- 
tire educational  system  and.  indeed,  a 
cornerstone  of  the  very  strength  and 
future  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  whenever  possible 
we  ought  to  do  what  we  reasonably  can 
to  see  to  it  that  the  needs  of  the  private 
colleges  and  universities  are  met.  When 
I  say  "private  colleges,"  I  want  them  to 
remain  that  way,  because  I  think  in  that 
way  they  function  best. 

Now,  one  final  word.  A  number  of 
honors  have  come  my  way,  but  when  the 
new  student  center  at  St.  Joseph's  Col- 
lege at  home  was  named  in  my  honor 
I  would  say  that  was  one  of  the  greatest. 
Just  a  little  bit  facetiously,  when  you 
Democrats  have  a  meeting  out  there,  as 
you  frequently  do,  I  think  it  really  galls 
some  of  the  folks  to  have  to  hold  it  in 
Halleck  Hall,  but  they  put  up  with  it. 
and  we  are  glad  to  have  them,  just  as 
you  are  glad  to  have  us  around  once  in 
a  while. 


TRIBUTE   TO    EUGENE   T.   KINNALY 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  July  18,  1968,  marks  the  50th  year 
of  dedicated  congressional  service  of  my 
friend,  Eugene  T.  Kinnaly.  I  am  sure  I 
speak  for  every  Member  of  the  House  in 
thanking  Gene  for  his  outstanding  years 
of  service  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  He  is  a  credit  to  this 
House  which  he  has  served  so  well. 

Gene  Kinnaly  ser\-ed  as  a  secretary 
and  administrative  assistant  to  the  late 
Congressman  James  A.  Gallivan  until  the 
death  of  that  distinguished  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  delegation.  When  our 
distinguished  Speaker  came  to  Washing- 
ton in  1928  to  represent  what  is  now  the 
Ninth  Congressional  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Gene  became  his  administrative 
assistant,  and  he  has  served  with  loyalty 
and  dedication  these  50  years.  There 
couid  not  have  been  a  more  knowledge- 
able and  conscientious  assistant,  nor  a 
finer  friend.  He  has  admirably  accepted 
every  challenge:  he  has  mastered  everj' 
difficulty. 

Gene  Kinnaly  is  a  lawyer,  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  bar.  who  has  also  been 
admitted  to  practice  before  the  Federal 
courts  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  His 
vast  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  the 
Federal  system,  its  agencies  and  its  per- 
sonnel, have  ser\'ed  the  Members  of  this 
Chamber  for  many  years;  he  has  long 
been  a  kind  of  one-man  Hoover  Com- 


mission. He  usually  has  the  answer:  he 
always  knows  where  to  get  it. 

He  is  reliable,  thorough,  knowledge- 
able, and  capable.  His  warmth  and  desire 
to  serve  have  been  of  great  help  to  all  of 
us  and  particularly  to  new  Members  of 
Congress.  He  is  probably  the  best-known 
and  best-liked  congressional  aide  on  the 
Hill.  We  are  proud  of  him  and  of  his 
long  record  of  service  to  this  House  and 
to  our  country. 

It  is  rare  to  find  such  humility  and 
devotion,  such  warmth  and  loyalty  in  a 
man  so  capable  and  distinguished  in  his 
own  right  as  is  Eugene  Kinnaly.  The 
same  loyalty  he  has  given  us  through  the 
years,  he  has  shown  to  his  faith,  to  his 
family,  and  to  his  friends.  Gene  Kinnaly 
is,  indeed,  a  .special  human  being.  I  pub- 
licly congratulate  him  today,  and  wish 
for  him  the  verj'  best  of  health  and  hap- 
piness in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from   Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
friend.  Gene  Kinnaly.  throughout  his 
long  and  capable  career  as  a  House  of 
Representatives  employee,  has  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  orderly 
functioning  of  this  body. 

I  have  known  Gfne  for  many,  many 
years  and  always  found  him  not  only 
willing,  but  eager,  to  go  out  of  his  way 
to  be  helpful  to  me,  as  I  am  certain  he 
has  been  for  all  of  us. 

He  is  a  real  "pro"  in  the  very  best 
sense  of  the  word — conscientious, 
knowledgeable,  thoroughly  trustworthy 
and  most  gracious  in  giving  us  the  bene- 
fit of  his  '"know-how"  and  '"know-what." 

Fifty  years  of  service  is  an  enviable 
record  in  any  league,  and  especially  in 
this  sometimes  precarious  business.  I 
suppose  one  of  these  days  Gene  will  de- 
cide whether  or  not  he  is  going  to  make 
this  .sort  of  work  a  career. 

Meanwhile,  I  want  to  extend  him  my 
t:;ncere  thanks  for  many  past  favors  and 
ofTer  him  my  warmest  wishes  for  con- 
tinued good  health,  happiness,  and  that 
abundance  of  .satisfaction  that  comes 
with  knowing  one  has  served  his  country 
long  and  well. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  my  fine  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Kluczyn- 
SKil.  in  congratulating  my  good  friend 
Gene  Kinnaly,  administrative  assistant 
to  the  Speaker,  on  a  significant  mile- 
stone in  his  life  of  outstanding  public 
service. 

Today.  Gene  Kinnaly  completes  his 
50th  year  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Gene  ha.s  .served  the  American  people 
with  great  dedication  for  all  those  years. 
He  has  been  and  continues  to  be  a  great 
servant  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  all  its  Members.  Those  of  us  here 
today  and  many  of  our  predecessors 
have  benefited  from  his  v/lsdom  and 
experience. 


Mr.  Speaker.  Gene  Kinnaly  may 
rightly  be  proud  of  his  distinguished  ca- 
reer. He  is  a  great  man.  a  great  Amer- 
ican, and  a  great  public  servant. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  join  with  his  friends  in  marking  this 
occasion  and  to  thank  him  for  the  many 
favors  he  has  done  for  me  over  the  years. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr,  Speaker, 
will  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
half  a  century  of  service  is  quite  an  ac- 
complishment in  any  occupation.  Serv- 
ing half  a  century  for  the  Congress  I 
think  deserves  special  commendation  and 
congratulations. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to  extend  my  own 
personal  best  wishes  to  Gene  Kinnaly. 
I  cannot  amplify  upon  the  fine  words 
and  the  proper  things  that  have  been 
said  about  him  by  so  many  who  have 
preceded  me  in  paying  tribute  to  him. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Gene  Kinnaly  has  done  a 
wonderful  job.  I  congratulate  him  on 
this  most  important  milestone  in  his  ca- 
reer of  service  to  his  country. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  join  in  the  remarks  that  have 
been  made  here  with  respect  to  Gene 
Kinnaly  and  the  tremendous  dedication 
which  he  has  shown  over  half  a  century 
of  service  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  to  compre- 
hend service  for  that  long  period  of  time 
and  yet  when  I  think  about  it,  the  years 
pass  more  rapidly  than  many  of  us  would 
like  to  acknowledge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  man  has  been  dedi- 
cated through  all  these  years  to  the  serv- 
ice of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
has  been  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us 
Members  as  well  as  staff  members.  I  can 
state  categorically  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible lor  this  body  to  function  as  a 
legislative  body  without  men  such  as 
Gene  Kinnaly.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  any  individual  Member  of  Congress 
to  perform  the  manifold  duties  which 
are  thrust  upon  him  without  the  serv- 
ices of  people  like  Gene  Kinnaly. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratulate  the 
fine  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
KLUCZYNSKI  1  for  bringing  to  our  atten- 
tion this  memorable  anniversary. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  whip. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
tending congratulations  to  Gene  Kin- 
naly on  the  50th  anniversary  of  his  serv- 
ice with  the  U.S.  Congress.  Perhaps  we 
.should  be  congratulating  each  other  on 
our  good  fortune  in  having  on  the  House 
staff  a  man  of  Genes  knowledge  and 
ability. 

Rarely  does  one  find  a  man  of  great 
ability,  as  well  as  a  pleasant  per.<^onality, 
willing  to  give  of  himself  in  the  service 
of  others  v.-ithout  any  though  of  him- 
.self.  Gene  is  a  lawyer  by  profession.  Were 
he   to  have   followed  his  profession  he 
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undoubtedy  would  have  enjoyed  success. 
Rather  he  saw  fit  to  give  of  his  talents 
and  training  in  the  service  of  Congress. 
Since  1928  when  our  beloved  Speaker 
was  first  elected  to  Congress  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, Gene  has  been  his  adminis- 
trative assistant,  and  one  of  the  very 
best. 

Someone  at  one  time  said  that  "the 
greatest  men  are  often  those  of  whom 
the  noisy  world  hear.s  the  least."  Gene 
Kinnaiy  is  one  of  those — with  a  capacity 
for  self-sacrifice  in  the  service  of  others 
and  for  cau.ses  in  which  he  believes. 

In  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  Gene 
Kinnaiy  is  a  Christian  gentleman.  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  pay  public 
tribute  to  him.  I  congratulate  him  and  I 
also  congratulate  our  distinguished 
Speaker  in  having  as  his  aide  such  a 
man  as  this — respected  and  held  in  the 
highest  regard  by  those  of  us  who  know 
him  and  have  ben  privileged  to  work 
with  him  and  our  Speaker. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Mas.sachu.setts,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  today  in  tribute  to  Eugene 
Timothy  Kinnaiy,  administrative  assist- 
ant to  our  beloved  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable John  W.  McCormack.  His  career 
as  administrative  assistant  has  spanned 
a  period  of  50  years,  and  in  that  time  he 
has  carved  a  remarkable  and  mem- 
orable niche  for  himself  as  a  powerful 
influence  on  many  Members  of  Congre.ss. 

Eugene  Kinnaiy  is,  by  nature,  a  quiet 
man  and  prefers  to  do  a  great  amount 
of  his  work  behind  the  scenes  and 
through  personal  discussions.  All  will 
agree,  however,  that  whatever  his  choice 
of  methods,  his  results  are  always  most 
impressive;  and  much  fine  legislation 
would  rot  now  be  on  the  books  had  he 
not  been  with  us  to  guide  it.  Some 
of  the  legislative  areas  in  whicli  I  am 
deeply  interested  come  within  the  prov- 
ince of  Mr,  Kinnaiy  s  work.  He  is  always 
willing  to  counsel  and  advise,  always 
readv  to  listen  and  to  lend  a  hand  when 
needed.  Mr.  Kinnaiy  has  an  understand- 
ing of  people  that  is  imsurpassed,  and 
time  and  again  has  used  this  ptreat 
understanding  to  unite  and  solidify  di- 
vergent forces  behind  an  issue  that 
would  surely  have  failed  without  such 
support. 

I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  call  Eugene 
Kinnaiy  my  friend.  I  am  sure  that  the 
warmth  of  our  friendship  will  continue 
to  grow. 

I  would  at  this  point  like  to  submit  an 
article  from  the  South  Boston  Tribune 
for  the  interest  of  my  collea;jues: 
Eugene  T.  Kinnaly:  A  Distinguished 
American 

The  phone  rang.  A  secretary  answered  it. 
"Gene  it's  for  you."  A  small,  pleasiint-look- 
ing,  white-haired  gentlem;iii  picks  up  the 
piece.  "Yes,  Everett  .  .  .  that  bill  should  come 
up  about  the  15th  of  March  In  the  next  ses- 
sion." He  hangs  up. 

Minutes  later  another  call.  Gene  answers. 
"Bobbie,  how  are  you?  How  was  the  skiing 
m  Sun  Valley?  Pine.  On  that  Civil  Rights 
bill,  the  Speaker  leels  ..."  His  calm  voice 
trails  of. 

Another  ring.  '•Hello  Lyndon  .  .  .  Yes,  I'll 
make  sure  of  it  this   time,  Lyndon.  I  know 


John  Is  pushing  for  an  adjournment  My 
gue.ss  is  that  it  will  wind  up  In  about  three 
weeks  at  the  most.  I  doubt  If  you  have  time 
in  this  session."  He  said  goodbye. 

Over  in  the  White  House  in  tlie  chief  exec- 
utive's office,  a  tall  Texan  put  down  his 
phone  and  turned  to  his  anxious  cabinet. 
•tiene  says  three  weeks.  Gentlemen.  I  believe 
we'll  have  to  wait  until  next  year  for  this 
program. 

The  man  known  as  Gene  Is  Eugene  Tim- 
othy Kinnaiy.  administrative  as.s:stant  to 
U  .S.  House  Spe.iker  John  W.  McCormack  in 
Washington  He's  been  in  the  Capitol  so  long 
he's  on  a  lirsl  name  basis  with  practically 
everyone. 

And  whether  he's  t,. Iking  to  the  President 
of  the  United  Slates,  a  famous  Senator,  an 
ambiissudor  or  to  one  of  McCormack's  con- 
stituents back  in  South  Boston,  he  is  gen- 
erally polite,  attentive  and  friendly.  He  in- 
variably gives  the  right  advice  and  performs 
the  service  asked  of  him. 

This  July  19  in  the  capital  Gene  Kinnaiy 
wUi  celebrate  his  .50th  anniversary  :>s  a  con- 
gressional secretary  in  the  usual  way  he 
works  every  day — quietly  and  efficiently 

The  South  Boston  "Tribune  has  decided 
not  to  wait  for  that  day  We  are  going  to  say 
It  now  for  everyone  In  the  district. 

For  his  devoted  half-century  of  service  to 
the  people  of  South  Boston  ;»s  congressional 
.secretarj',  the  Tribune  awards  him  the  Sev- 
enth Annual  "Distinguished  American" 
Award  of  1968 

Other  recipients  have  been  his  boss. 
Speaker  McCormack.  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
Clerk  John  E.  Powers.  South  Boston  District 
Court  Judge  Jiiseph  F  Feeney.  Longshore- 
men's International  Vice  President  John  F 
Moran,  former  Atty.  Gen.  Edward  McCor- 
mack and  Teamsters'  General  Sec  -Treas. 
John  P.  English. 

Kinnaiy  had  gone  to  Washington  In  1918. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Boston's  High  School 
of  Commerce. 

He  was  offered  a  temporary  Job  as  secretary 
to  Cong.  James  A.  Galllvan,  a  prominent  Har- 
vard graduate,  who  represented  South  Bos- 
ton. The  regular  secretary  had  left  for  World 
War  I  duty  with  the  A.E.F.  in  France.  Kin- 
naiy had  been  turned  down  for  service  be- 
cause of  an  eye  defect. 

His  predecessor  returned  safe,  but  decided 
to  take  a  Job  with  the  Boston  Edison  Com- 
pany. It  was  a  turning  point  for  both  men. 

The  Edison  worker  rose  in  the  ranks  to  be- 
come vice  president.  His  name  was  Edward 
Glblin. 

And  Kinnaiy  is  recognized  on  Capitol  Hill 
today  as  the  finest  congressional  secretary  in 
history. 

John  McCormack  knew  what  he  was  doing 
in  1928  when  he  asked  Kinnaiy  for  his  help 
during  a  special  congressional  election  In 
District  9  when  Galllvan  died  suddenly. 

Fighting  for  the  political  prize  was  a  solid 
array  of  local  talent.  Besides  young  McCor- 
mack, who  had  run  and  lost  in  the  regular 
election  against  Galllvan  a  short  time  before, 
there  was  Dan  Lyne,  a  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  lawyer;  Dlst.  Atty.  Edward  M.  Sulli- 
van, called  the  Golden  Boy  of  Boston  politics; 
state  Sen.  BUI  Hennessey  of  Dorchester,  a  big 
vote  puller,  and  a  host  of  others. 

Cliff  Carberry  of  the  Boston  Post  wrote 
during  the  campaign,  "The  man  who  Gene 
Kinnaiy  supports  will  be  elected."  Gene  sup- 
ported McCormack.  He  won. 

Called  a  living  saint  by  friends  and  rela- 
tives, Kinnaiy  doesn't  smoke,  drink  or  swear. 
He  attends  the  7  a.m.  mass  daily.  James  V. 
I  Blister  I  Hartrey,  a  friend  who  handles  the 
Boston  office  for  McCormack,  said,  "Gene 
knows  every  statute  In  the  Catholic  Church." 

Dr.  M.  Vincent  Casper,  life-long  pal  and 
dentist  with  an  office  at  525  E.  Broadway, 
called  Kinnaiy  "a  living  saint."  And  added. 
"He  missed  his  vocation  when  he  went  Into 
politics." 

Msgr.  John  T.  Powers  of  the  Oate  of  Heaven 
Church,   s&ld   Kinnaiy   sent   his   weekly   en- 


velope and  other  contributions  regularly  'o 
the  church  from  Washington  when  he  maui- 
talned  a  home  with  his  wife  at  94  I  St.  "Thais 
the  sign  of  a  religious  man,"  said  the  pastor 
Kinnaiy  is  a  political  aide  of  the  old  school 
Standing  o'7"  and  weighing  about  ITO 
pounds,  he  is  always  ple-isrint,  soft-spoken 
and  dignified.  Remarkable  on  remembering 
names,  he  knows  how  to  write  a  gracious  let- 
ter, suitable  for  any  occasion.  He's  also  a 
wizard  at  shorthand. 

Gene  is  an  avid  reader  of  church,  nevs- 
papers.  particularly  columnists,  and  west- 
ern thrillers.  Being  a  liberal  in  his  polit.  .u 
thinking  hasn't  hurt  him  one  bit  in  lils  re:  i- 
tions  with  party  members  of  various  opin- 
ions  from  all  parts  of  the  nation  or  with 
Republicans, 

On  March  2.  1948,  his  wife,  Alice  Loia  e 
iMulholland)  Kinnaiy  died  in  Washington  .\ 
native  of  Somervllle,  she  was  brought  up  in 
the  fishing  town  of  Gloucester.  The  coiiiile 
had  no  children. 

The  saddened  Kinnaiy  said  goodbye  to  .iis 
devoted  mate  at  a  funeral  mass  March  6  from 
the  Gate  of  Heaven  Church.  Rev.  William  J 
Callahan  wa.s  celebrant,  assisted  by  the  R^v 
Edward  McKenna  and  the  Rev.  John  Wat.'  n. 
Among  the  bearers  were  Cong.  McCorni,..  k 
Dr.  Casper  and  Middlesex  Sheriff  How  rd 
Pitzpatrlck.  Mayor  Curley  led  city,  state,  mi- 
eral  and  civic  mourners.  Chief  Justice  John  J. 
Higglns  led  a  large  Judicial  delegation. 

The  church  was  filled  to  overflowing  w.ih 
hundreds  standing  outside  during  services 
The  funeral  procession  had  more  than  100 
cars  in  line.  Mrs.  Kinnaiy  was  laid  to  rest  iii 
St.  Paul's  Cemeterj-,  Arlington. 

Later,  the  beloved  dean  of  congresslo;ia! 
secretaries  liked  to  take  trips  abroad  wher. 
Congress  was  out  of  session  On  one  of  :i;s 
trips  in  the  summer  of  1957  he  went  to  Rome 
for  an  audience  with  the  Pope  and  then  .s- 
ited  Ireland. 

Thomas  Winship,  Globe  Washington  .  r- 
respondent  then  and  now  executive  edit  .r, 
wrote  the  story  of  his  getaway  from  ;he 
capitol.  It  was  headlined:  A  South  Bostor. 
Gentleman  is  Coming  Over  to  Visit  You." 

Wlnshlp  said.  "His  departure  was  typic.il  .: 
him.  He  didn't  let  many  In  on  his  plans  He 
Just  put  on  his  hat  at  the  close  of  busiriess. 
stepped  in  the  office  of  the  leader  to  .-.iv 
goodbye  and  was  off.  He  sailed  aboard  the  S  S. 
Amenca  with  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winifred  Howes 
of  Gloucester."  Mrs.  Howes  was  the  sister  o.' 
his  late  wife. 

Kinnaiy  was  named  administrative  as.s:s:- 
ant  to  the  Speaker  on  Jan.  12,  1962.  The  :«->i: 
pays  $17,500  annually. 

As  the  Speaker's  chief  aide  he  heads  a  12- 
man  staff  in  the  office.  He  keeps  Congressmen 
informed  of  the  progress  of  their  pet  bills. 
keeps  tabs  on  administrative  goals  In  the 
legislative  branch,  keeps  the  House  calendar 
up  to  date,  reminds  Congressmen  when  ^n 
important  bill  will  be  voted  on  and  maintains 
a  close  liaison  with  legislators,  federal  depirt- 
ment  heads,  foreign  envoys  and  dignitaries 
He  Is  known  to  thousands  of  Bostonljns 
and  the  "little  people  of  Washington."  the 
thousands  of  aides  serving  House  and  Senate 
members.  He  is  the  official  greeter  to  persons 
from  Massachusetts  who  visit  Washlncton 
regardless  of  their  political  party  affiliations. 
The  late  Boston  Post  said  of  him:  "No  per- 
son has  ever  contacted  Gene  Kinnaiy  .vho 
has  not  forever  after  had  the  warm  inci 
secure  feeling  that  he  or  she  had  a  personil. 
true  friend  laboring  In  his  Interest." 

What  members  of  the  House  think  of  him 
was  partially  shown  on  July  20,  1963,  v  hen 
seven  columns  of  the  Congressional  Record 
were  devoted  to  his  praise  by  members  on 
Klnnaly's  completing  45  years  service  as  a 
congressional  secretary. 

The  Boston  Record  American  said:  "House 
members  took  official  notice  of  Klnnaly's  long 
tenure  the  day  before  as  member  after  mem- 
ber followed  the  lead  of  Rep.  John  C 
Kluczynski  (D-Ill.)  in  heaping  compllmen'.s 
on  McCormack's  right  hand  man." 
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As  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Speaker  on  the 
hill  he  knows  what  Is  going  on  officially  and 
unofficially.  But  he  Is  very  close-mouthed 
about  his  work.  Dr.  Casper  said,  "Gene 
wouldn't  tell  St.  Peter  what  went  on  In  his 
office." 

A  man  of  regular  habits,  when  he  enters 
the  House  restaurant  oldtlme  waiters  don't 
;isk  questions.  Gene  sits  at  the  head  of  the 
House  secretaries  table. 

In  comes  his  old  standby— a  peanut  butter 
sandwich,  cup  of  tea,  Jello  and  apple  pie  with 
cheese.  On  Friday  morning  Ifs  always  grape- 
fruit juice  .ihd  pancakes.  In  the  afternoon  it's 
flounder. 

He  graduated  from  Columbus  University 
School  of  Law  In  the  Capitol,  now  Catholic 
University.  On  Sept.  17.  1942.  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  practice  of  law  before  the 
courts  of  Massachusetts.  District  of  Colum- 
bia, federal  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Gifted  with  an  Irish  sense  of  humor,  he 
told  Joseph  Feeney  when  that  young  man 
went  to  work  In  the  office  ;is  his  protege,  'Pay 
attention  to  what  I'm  telling  you.  I'm  think- 
ing of  retiring  next  year."  That  was  In  1946. 

Judge  Feeney  worked  there  15  years  under 
the  excellent  tutelage  of  Kinnaiy.  "He's  a 
wonderful  man  I  owe  him  everything,"  said 
the  South  Boston  Jurist. 

The  widow  of  his  brother  Dan.  who  lives  on 
Old  Colony  avenue  now,  said  Gene  Is.  "'One 
man  out  of  1,000.  He  was  very  kind  and  con- 
.■■uierate  of  everyone." 

She  said  Kinnaiy  and  her  husband  were 
\ery  close.  They  liked  to  take  the  families 
cm  to  eat  on  Sunday  afternoons.  Kinnaiy 
stayed  with  his  brother  or  nephews  and 
nieces  in  South  Boston  after  his  wife  died. 
Later,  he  stayed  at  the  Parker  House  when 
he  came  to  Boston. 

Presently,  he  lU'es  In  a  Washington  hotel 
:,nci  rarely  comes  back  to  his  native  city. 

.\s  one  of  tlie  unsung  men  behind  a  great 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Tribune  and  Its 
thousands  of  readers  salute  him  for  his  noble 
etlorts  for  the  district  and  all  its  people. 

y/lv.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  ConteJ. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  the 
other  Members  who  have  spoken  in  pay- 
ini<  tribute  to  Gene  Kinnaiy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  the  occasion  of 
an  anniversary  which  is  very  much  ap- 
preciated in  your  office  and,  in  fact,  all 
aroimd  Capitol  Hill.  Today,  as  we  well 
know  in  the  Massachusetts  delegation, 
marks  Eugene  Klnnaly's  50th  year  on 
the  Hill.  First  as  secretai->-  to  the  late 
Congressman  James  Galllvan.  and  now 
administrative  assistant  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr. 
Kinnaiy  has  served  his  employers,  and 
his  country,  loyally  and  well.  Loyalty 
and  faithful  service  are  highly  prized 
virtues  on  Capitol  Hill.  They  are  the 
heart  and  soul  of  a  congressional  office. 
We  all  know  many  persons  on  many 
stuffs  who  daily  provide  brilliant  exam- 
ples of  these  attributes.  But  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely  rare  day  in  July  when  we  can 
pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  has  displayed 
them  so  lone  and  so  well. 

Conditions  on  the  Hill  can  sometimes 
be  as  tr:vin,Er  and  hectic  as  any  a  man  is 
called  on  to  face  in  the  line  of  honest 
employment.  It  is  remarkable  when  a 
porson  survives  them  for  10  or  even  20 
years.  But  when  a  man  has  lived  and 
worked  in  the  middle  of  this  whirlwind 
of  activity  for  a  full  50  years,  he  has  done 
something  remarkable.  He  has  displayed 
stamina  and  endurance  well  beyond  the 
ordinary,  especially  when  he  is  in  such 
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a  E>osition  of  such  ti'ust  and  importance 
as  that  of  Eugene  Kinnaiy.  Today  is 
quite  a  day  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Kinnaiy 
and  in  the  history  of  the  House. 

I  extend  him  my  congratulations,  and 
those  of  my  staff,  for  his  i-emarkable  rec- 
ord of  enduring  loyalty  and  faithful, 
efficient  .service.  We  wish  him  good  health 
for  the  coming  years  so  that  he  can  en- 
joy the  fi-uits  of  his  labors. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  50  years 
have  passed  since  Eugene  T.  Kinnaiy 
came  to  Washington  in  1918  to  .serve  as 
secretaiy  to  the  then  Congressman  from 
the  12th  Massachusetts  District.  James 
A.  Galllvan.  In  those  50  years  Mr.  Kin- 
naiy lias  earned  the  liking,  admiration, 
and  respect  of  friends  and  associates  all 
over  Capitol  Hill  and  in  the  executive 
departments.  His  loyalty,  tact,  warmth, 
poise,  and  dedication  are  known  every- 
where. For  the  40  years  he  has  .served 
at  the  side  of  Speaker  McCormack  since 
the  death  of  Congressman  Galllvan,  he 
has  been  that  priceless  asset  of  any  Con- 
gres.sman.  the  administrative  assistant. 

Every  Member  is  ver>'  much  aware 
how  invaluable  is  the  service  of  a  com- 
petent congressional  assistant,  without 
whose  help  we  could  not  fulfill  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  our  constituents  ot  to 
the  Nation.  Gene  Kinnaiy  has  brought 
to  his  job  a  breadth  of  experience  and 
a  depth  of  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems of  constituents  and  colleagues,  of 
his  city  of  Boston,  of  the  12th  Congres- 
.sional  District,  and  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts.  At  his  finger- 
tips is  a  wealth  of  knowledge  about  what 
makes  Wa.shington  run  and  the  intri- 
cacies of  dealing  with  Federal  agencies. 
He  is  a  lawyer  and  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  bar.  and  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  practice  before  the  Federal 
courts  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
Everj-  visitor  to  the  Speaker's  office  is 
greeted  v.ith  the  same  friendly  smile  and 
warm  welcome,  and  I  have  never  known 
him  to  turn  away  anybody  who  has  had 
a  problem.  He  listens  patiently  to  con- 
stituents and  colleagues  alike,  and  his 
very  manner  gives  quiet  assurance  that 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  answer  each 
request,  resolve  each  issue,  or  .solve  each 
problem. 

When  Mr.  McCormack  came  to  Wash- 
ington as  the  successor  to  Representative 
Galllvan,  he  asked  Gene  Kinnaiy  to  stay 
on  in  his  office,  and  the  new  Representa- 
tive of  the  12th  District  could  not  have 
made  a  better  choice.  This  loyal  and  ef- 
ficient secretary  has  been  steadfastedly 
at  his  side  ever  since,  as  Congressman 
McCormack  has  progressed  to  Demo- 
cratic majority  leader.  Acting  Speaker, 
and  finally  to  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Through  all  the  years  Gene  Kinnaiy  has 
been  dependable,  trjstworthy,  sincere, 
always  willing  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  new 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  delega- 
tion, and  always  quick  to  offer  his  time 
and  encouragement  in  behalf  of  others. 
It  lias  been  a  great  privilege  and  a 
pleasure  for  all  of  us  to  have  had  the 
opportimity  of  working  with  Eugene 
Kinnaiy,  Over  the  years  we  have  come 
to  respect  and  admire  him  more  and 
more.  He  has  always  been  a  true  friend. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  join  the 
hundreds   of   friends    and   admirers   of 


Gene  Kinnaiy  on  Capitol  Hill  and  all 
over  Washington,  in  extending  to  him 
our  very  best  wishes  and  warmest  re- 
gards as  he  enters  his  50th  year  of  serv- 
ice to  Congress  and  the  Nation.  We  pray 
for  his  continued  health  and  happiness 
in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  McCormack.  Mr.  speaker, 
"Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant," are  the  words  of  the  Holy  Gos- 
pel that  come  immediately  to  my  mind 
on  this  occasion.  What  else  is  one  to  say 
to  a  man  like  Eugene  Kinnaiy  who  has 
as.sociated  with  me  for  50  years  with 
complete  loyalty,  dedication,  and  com- 
petence? 

He  has  indeed  been  a  good  and  faith- 
ful servant  of  the  Congress  for  a  half 
century.  During  the  first  decade  of  that 
long  span  of  distinguished  service,  he 
was  the  .secretary  and  administrative  as- 
sistant of  the  late  Representative  James 
A.  Gallivan.  who  highly  prized  Gene  Kln- 
naly's energy  and  ability.  For  40  years  he 
has  been  my  good  right  arm  in  the  dis- 
charge of  my  responsibilities  as  a  Mem- 
ber, as  majority  leader,  and  as  Speaker. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
bar  and  has  been  admitted  to  the  Fed- 
eral and  Supreme  Court  bars.  He  is  a 
student  of  the  intricacies  of  the  Federal 
Government  whose  knowledge  is  as  broad 
and  deep  as  the  object  of  his  study  is 
complex.  He  has  forgotten  more  about 
the  workings  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  than  many  departments 
of  political  science  in  our  finest  univer- 
sities have  managed  to  learn. 

But  it  is  as  a  student  of  liuman  na- 
ture that  his  wisdom  and  humility  have 
.served  him  best.  During  all  of  these  40 
years.  I  was  confident  that  anyone  who 
came  to  my  office  and  talked  with  Gene 
Kinnaiy  would  leave  his  presence  be- 
lieving with  entire  justification  that 
everything  that  could  be  done  would 
be  done.  Inspiring  that  kind  of  confi- 
dence in  my  constituents  was  not  the 
achievement  of  a  man  who  believed  only 
in  the  outward  manifestations  of  good 
will.  It  was  the  attaining  of  another's 
belief  in  his  bona  fides  by  a  man  who  was 
incapable  of  duplicity,  who  thought  only 
the  best  of  others,  and.  when  proved 
wrong,  was  always  willing  to  give  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  a  man  secure  in 
liis  faith,  .secure  in  his  sense  of  per- 
,sonal  rectitude,  secure  in  his  belief  in 
the  liighest  moral  principles. 

Now  is  the  time  for  me  to  publicly 
thank  him  for  all  he  has  done,  to  testify 
to  my  admiration  for  what  he  is  as  a 
man  and  a  friend.  For  his  countless  ef- 
forts and  sacrifices  in  my  behalf.  I  thank 
him  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  I  wish 
that  I  could  convey  the  emotion  that  I 
feel  on  this  occasion,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  do  so. 

Gene  Kinnaiy  and  I  have  traveled  a 
long  road  together.  His  loyalty  and 
friendship  have  been  among  the  prized 
Ijossessions  of  my  life.  May  his  career 
of  service  continue  for  many  years  to 
come  and  be  filled  with  the  health  and 
happiness  that  should  be  the  lot  of  my 
dear  and  cherished  friend,  who  is  truly 
a  good  and  faithful  associate. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pi-oud  and  happy  to  join  Gene  Kln- 
naly's  many   friends   and   associates   in 
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honoring  him  today  for  having  served  50 
years  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Never  to  indulge  in  self-aggrandise- 
ment, Gene,  as  administrative  assistant 
to  Speaker  McCormack,  has  always  been 
In  his  quiet  and  unassuming  way  a  stal- 
wart member  of  the  Speakers  staff. 

Gene  has  been  an  eminent,  faithful, 
and  able  servant.  I  shall  always  remem- 
ber and  treasure  his  willingness  and  de- 
sire to  help  me  whenever  he  could.  I  have 
benefited  of  his  advice  and  counsel. 

Gene  Kinnaly  has  come  to  be  known 
as  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  and  ca- 
pable men  on  Capitol  Hill.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary for  me  to  recount  his  distinguished 
career  as  we  aie  all  well  aware  of  his 
work  as  a  dedicated  man. 

In  addition  to  these  attributes,  he  is 
also  a  man  of  integrity  who  seeks  to  be 
of  assistance  to  his  fellow  man,  and  I 
know  that  all  of  us  in  this  great  body 
have  found  him  as  accommodating  as 
anyone  could  E)ossibly  be. 

Gene  Kiiumly  is  a  man  who  likes  to 
get  things  bone.  Through  the  years  that 
I  have  S4)rved  in  Congress,  it  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  be  associated  with  him.  He 
has  rendered  to  Speaker  McCorm.^ck,  his 
Nation,  and  his  State,  service,  dedication, 
and  devotion  which  is  unexcelled. 

Let  me  then  say,  congratulations. 
Gene,  on  this  wonderful  occasion,  and 
may  God  bless  you  and  grant  you  an 
abundance  of  health  so  that  you  may 
continue  to  serve  for  many  more  years 
to  come. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
learned  with  great  pleasure  that  today 
marks  50  years  of  sei-vice  on  Capitol  Hill 
for  our  dearly  beloved  friend,  Mr.  Eu- 
gene T.  Kinnaly.  administrative  assist- 
ant to  our  great  Speaker. 

This  is  indeed  a  no -e worthy  and  very 
rare  occasion  and  one  which  delights  all 
of  us  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
noting  Genes  tremendous  dedication  to 
his  work,  his  outstanding  efficiency  and 
his  magnificent  aptitude,  zeal,  and  en- 
thusiasm for  the  public  sei-vice. 

He  has  in  truth  been  a  tower  of 
strength  and  support  and  a  great,  sus- 
taining force  in  the  office  of  our  illustri- 
ous Speaker  and  the  House.  Seemingly 
tireless  and  certainly  endowed  with  rare 
ability,  vitality,  and  staying  powers,  It 
can  well  be  said  of  Gene  that  he  works 
around  the  clock  in  a  most  able,  devoted, 
assiduous  manner.  He  is  a  doer  and  an 
achiever  who  takes  great  pride  in  his 
work  and  never  spares  himself.  His 
knowledge  of  the  Government  and  ac- 
quaintance with  its  leadeis  and  per- 
sonnel is  vital  and  is  prodigious. 

His  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  Speak- 
er and  to  the  tasks  committed  to  his 
charge  set  an  historic  example,  and  are 
an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  who  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  Gene  in  ac- 
tion in  his  very  busy  sphere. 

Widely  known,  highly  respected,  and 
sincerely  loved  in  the  Congress  and  the 
Capitol  community.  Gene  Kinnaly  has 
made  a  record  on  Capitol  Hill  that  will 
be  diflRcult.  if  not  impossible,  for  any- 
one to  excel. 

I  am  very  happy  to  share  this  great 
anniversary  of  Gene's  with  him.  his  de- 
voted family  and  his  many  loviiig  and 
admirin-?  friends,  and  I  joyously  extend 
to  him  and  to  all  his  dear  ones  my  heart- 


iest congratulations  upon  this  enduring 
record  of  dedicated  work  for  our  great 
Speaker,  the  constituents  of  the  Ninth 
Massachusetts  District  and  the  Nation. 

I  hope  that  Gene  will  be  with  us  for 
many  more  years  to  guide,  advise,  and 
help  the  Speaker,  and  all  of  us,  and  the 
Congress  and  Government  with  the  im- 
portant work  of  those  who  serve  here 
during  these  critical  c^ays,  and  I  wish  for 
him  and  his  dear  ones  continued  good 
health,  long  life,  success  in  all  their  en- 
deavors and  happiness,  joy.  contentment, 
and  peace  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  deep  admiration  that 
I  pay  tribute  today  to  a  very  great  and 
noble  American  and  very  dear  friend, 
Eugene  Timothy  Kinnaly,  administra- 
tive assistant  to  our  Speaker.  Today 
marks  his  50th  anniversary  as  a  con- 
gressional aide  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— 50  years  as  the  confidant  of 
legislators  and  administrators,  50  years 
as  behind-the-scenes  technician  of  legis- 
lation. 50  years  as  a  dedicated  public 
servant. 

Gene  has  never  sought  fame  and 
praise.  He  has  only  sought  to  serve  his 
Nation.  This  he  has  done,  quietly  and 
eflSciently,  with  great  ability,  enormoiis 
loyalty,  and  sincere  devotion. 

To  Boston  and  to  Capital  Hill,  he  is 
known  as  the  dean  of  congressional  sec- 
retaries. To  his  friends  and  relatives,  he  is 
known  as  a  living  saint.  He  does  not 
drink,  smoke,  or  swear,  and  he  attends 
church  daily. 

Everyone  who  meets  Gene — whether 
he  be  a  Cabinet  member,  a  Senator,  a 
Congressman,  a  foreign  dignitary,  or  a 
constituent  of  the  Speaker's  district — is 
impressed  by  his  friendliness,  his  cour- 
tesy and  helpfulness,  his  attentive  kind- 
ness, and  his  intelligent  advice.  Our  be- 
loved dean  of  secretaries  is  an  honest, 
dependable  man  with  a  deep  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility and  pride  in  his  Nation  and 
State.  A  tireless  worker  and  an  outstand- 
ing administrator,  he  has  a  profoimd 
knowledge  of  the  workings  of  govern- 
ment. 

For  10  years.  1918  to  1928,  he  served  as 
assistant  to  the  late  Honorable  James 
Gallivan.  of  Massachusetts.  For  the  last 
40  years  he  has  been  the  right-hand  man 
of  our  great  and  beloved  Speaker  and 
my  very  good  friend  and  colleague,  John 
W.  McCormack. 

As  the  Speaker's  chief  aide,  the  size 
and  complexity  of  his  task  is  tremendous. 
But  no  undertaking  is  too  great  for  this 
extraordinary  man.  Gene  heads  a  12- 
man  staff  in  the  office.  He  keeps  himself 
constantly  informed  on  administrative 
goals  in  Congress,  keeps  the  House 
Calendar  up  to  date,  and  maintains  a 
close  liaison  with  legislators.  Federal  de- 
partment heads,  foreign  envoys,  and 
dignitaries. 

But  throughout  this  hectic  day.  he 
is  never  too  busy  or  too  pressured  to  take 
time  to  give  someone  a  reassuring  smile, 
a  kind,  encouraging  word,  or  to  offer  his 
sound  counsel  to  all  who  seek  it. 

I  know  that  I  speak  not  only  for  my- 
self, but  for  all  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gi*ess,  and  their  staff  assistants,  when  I 
say  that  knowing  Gene  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  experiences  you  enjoy  here  in 
Washington. 


On  this  important  occasion,  I  would 
like  to  thank  Gene  for  his  warmth  and 
understanding,  his  sincere  friendship, 
and  for  his  service  to  our  esteemed 
Speaker,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  Nation.  May  God  bless 
him  and  may  happiness  follow  him  all 
the  days  of  his  life.  May  be  continue  to 
serve  the  Nation  and  the  State  he  loves 
so  well. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  asso- 
ciations we  make  on  Capitol  Hill  are 
among  our  greatest  experiences  and  ov.r 
most  cherished  memories.  The  longer  we 
serve  here  the  closer  these  relationship.s 
become. 

Over  30  years,  first  as  a  visitor  and 
later  as  an  employee  and  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  it  becanu; 
my  real  pleasure  to  know  a  man  who  .a 
a  gentleman  in  everj'  noble  sense  in 
which  that  word  is  used.  Today,  that 
man.  Gene  Kinnaly  has  completed  50 
years  of  service  on  the  Hill.  Gene  is  not 
a  complicated  man.  He  is  a  good  man,  an 
unassimiing  person  who  wears  liis  laurel.s 
with  ease.  His  friendly  and  warm  smile 
radiates  to  those  aroimd  him  and  meet- 
ing him  in  the  hallways  of  the  Capitol  is 
always  a  pleasant  occasion. 

On  this  day  that  marks  a  half  century 
of  service  for  him  here.  I  extend  to  him 
my  warmest  felicitations.  I  know  my  life- 
has  been  enriched  by  knowing  Gene  Kin- 
naly and  my  personal  affection  for  him 
has  increased  with  each  passing  year.  I 
trust  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so  ior 
many  years  ahead. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  whicli 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  50  years  of  service  of  Gene  Kinnal.v. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  2515.  REDWOOD  NATIONAL 
PARK.  CALIF. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  'S.  2515)  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  the  Red- 
wood National  Park  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  for  other  purposes,  with  :i 
House  amendment  thereto,  insist  on  tin- 
House  amendment  and  agree  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  .o 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messi?. 
AspiNALL,  Taylor.  Johnson  of  Califor- 
nia. Saylor.  and  Kupfermax. 


GOVERNMENT  CORPORATION 
SHOULD  RUN  POST  OFFICE 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  despite  the  postal  rate  increase 
which  the  Congress  voted  last  year, 
present  indications  are  that  the  annual 
postal  deficit  will  run  about  $450  mil- 
lion in  the  fiscal  year  just  ended. 

This  underlines  the  necessity  for  Con- 
gress to  take  early  and  affirmative 
action  in  can-ying  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Postal  Organization  which  recently  re- 
ported in  an  outstanding  report  entitled 
Toward  Postal  Excellency. " 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  this  proposal 
will  be  given  airmail  special  delivery 
treatment  by  Congress,  rather  than  be- 
ing consigned  to  the  dead  letter  office. 

At  a  time  when  taxes  are  rising  and 
we  are  making  efforts  to  cut  Government 
co.st,  I  believe  it  is  necessary  that  we  give 
very  serious  consideration  toward  turn- 
ing the  postal  ser\'ice  over  to  a  Govern- 
ment corporation  which  will  be  able  to 
do  a  more  efficient  job  in  delivering  the 
mail,  and  in  protecting  the  taxpayers. 

Today,  the  Postmaster  General  has  no 
authority  over  setting  rates.  We  have 
-een  spring  up  a  system  whereby  the 
.iunk  mail  lobby  and  other  powerful  lob- 
bies have  kept  rates  low  in  relation  to 
costs.  Right  now.  tlie  6-cent  stamp  pays 
109.3  percent  of  the  cost  of  delivering 
flist-class  mail.  Third  class  regular  rates 
cover  only  81  percent  of  the  cost  of  de- 
livery. This  means  that  the  taxpayers 
have  to  make  up  19  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  it  costs  to  deliver  jimk  mail,  and 
over  a  .vear's  time  this  mounts  up  to 
S209  million.  A  Government  corporation, 
armed  with  a  fixed  formula  for  rate- 
making,  could  tie  the  rates  of  advertising 
mail  to  what  it  costs  to  deliver  it. 

Many  postal  jobs  are  filled  on  the  rec- 
ommendations of  Congressmen.  I  favor  a 
Govenmient  corporation  which  would 
hire  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  efficiency 
and  let  Congressmen  stick  to  their  more 
important  role  of  lawmaking  instead  of 
trying  to  settle  arguments  over  who 
should  rim  the  post  office  at  Garret's 
Bend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  for  action  is 
now,  and  I  hope  that  this  commission 
report  is  widely  read,  and  quickly  acted 
on. 


SANTAS  POST  OFFICE 
Mr.    McCLURE.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  ie\ase  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

riiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  letter  addressed  to  Hon.  W. 
Marvin  Watson.  Postmaster  General: 

Hn.  W.  Marvin  Watson. 

Po';tmaster  General,  Post  Office  Department, 
Washington.  D.C. 

De.ar  Mr.  Watson:  Yes.  Marv'in.  there  Is  a 
Santa.  He  resides  in  a  little  town  in  northern 
Id-Tho  bearing  his  name.  At  least  he  did  un- 
^i:  ^-ou  ordered  his  post  office  closed  last  week. 
Now.  I  suppose  he  will  have  to  look  elsewhere 
'or  a  place  to  live. 

You  see,  Marvin,  every  Christmas  thou- 
;i>rds  of  children  all  over  the  country  write 
t't.eir  letters  to  Santa.  Most  of  these  letters 


are  forwarded  to  that  little  fourth -class  post 
office  you  closed.  "Santa's  helpers" — the 
lumberjacks,  housewives,  and  businessmen 
who  live  at  Santa.  Idaho — often  work 
through  the  night  to  see  that  these  children 
receive  a  personal  letter  on  Santa's  behalf. 
Wliere  these  letters  will  be  sent  In  the  future 
is  hard  to  say. 

I  wonder  how  little  four-year-old  W. 
Marvin  Watson.  Ill,  feels  upon  learning  that 
his  Daddy  has  deprived  Santa  of  a  place  to 
pick  up  his  mall?  It  has  made  a  lot  of  little 
children  very  unhappy  to  hear  that  the  Post 
Office  Dep.'irtment  has  lost  Its  Christmas 
spirit.  A  lot  oi  their  parents  are  upset  as 
well — particularly  those  fortunate  enough  to 
live  in  his  hometown. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Marvin,  if  I  were  you, 

I  wouldn't  want  to  go  Into  an  election  only 

tour  months  .ifter  closing  Santa's  Post  Office 

and  putting  all  of  his  helpers  out  of  business. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jam£s  a.  McClure. 
Member  of  Congress. 


PROPOSED  JOINT  SELECT  CON- 
GRESSIONAL COMAQTTEE  TO 
CONDUCT  STUDIES  ON  VIOLENCE 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  ex- 
tend my  remark.s. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  at  this  time  only  briefly  to  announce 
to  my  colleagues  that  I  intend  in  a  spe- 
cial order  this  afternoon  to  discuss  legis- 
lation which  I  will  be  introducing  today 
which  will  seek  to  establish  an  eight- 
member  joint  select  congressional  com- 
mittee to  conduct  a  thorough  study  of 
the  questions  rai.sed  by  the  assassinations 
of  Dr.  Mai'tin  Luther  King  and  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  as  these  questions  re- 
late to  law.s.  treaties,  and  regulations  af- 
fecting  our   international   relationships. 


JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  PREVEN- 
TION AND  CONTROL  ACT  OF 
1968— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  H.R. 
12120>  to  assist  courts,  correctional  sys- 
tems, and  community  agencies  to  pre- 
vent, treat,  and  control  juvenile  delin- 
quency; to  support  research  and  train- 
ing efforts  in  the  prevention,  treatment, 
and  control  of  juvenile  delinquency:  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  1724) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12120)  to  assist  courts,  correctional  systems, 
and  community  agencies  to  prevent,  treat, 
and  control  juvenile  delinquency:  to  .support 
research  and  training  efforts  in  the  preven- 
tion, treatment,  and  control  of  Juvenile  de- 


linquency; and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend 
to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

Tliat  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
•ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  Insert  the  following: 

"That  this  Art  may  be  cited  as  the  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Prevention  and  Coiurol 
Act  of  1968'. 

"FINDINGS    .4ND    PURI'OSE 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  delin- 
quency among  youths  constitutes  a  national 
problem  which  can  be  met  by  assisting  iiiid 
coordinating  the  efforts  of  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  engaged  in  comb.itlng  the  prob- 
lem, and  by  mcrei.sing  the  number  and  ex- 
tent of  the  services  available  for  preventing 
iind  combating  juvenile  dellnqtiency  It  is. 
therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  .'\ct  to  lielp 
State  and  local  communities  strengthen  their 
juvenile  Justice  and  juvenile  aid  systems,  in- 
cluding court.s.  correctional  systems,  police 
agencies,  and  law  enforcement  and  other 
agencies  which  deal  with  juveniles,  and  to 
assist  communities  in  providing  diagnosis, 
treatment,  rehabilitative,  and  preventive 
services  to  youths  who  are  delinquent  or  in 
danger  of  becoming  delinquent,  to  encourage 
the  development  oi  corrununity-based  reha- 
bilitation and  prevention  programs  to  pro- 
vide assistance  in  the  training  ol  personnel 
employed  or  prep.-.rliig  lor  employment  in 
occupations  involving  the  provision  of  such 
services,  to  provide  support  for  comprehen- 
sive planning,  development  of  improved 
techniques,  and  information  services  in  the 
field  of  juvenile  delinquency,  .iiid  to  provide 
technical  iissistance  in  such  field. 

•TITLE    I— PLANNING    AND    PREVENTIVE 

AND  REHABILITATIVE  SERVICES 

"Part   A — State   and    Local   Planning    .^nd 

State  Assistance  to  Localities 

"state  and  local  planning 

"Sec  101.  (ai  In  order  to  encourage  States 
und  localities  to  prepare  and  .idopt  compre- 
hensive plans  covering  their  respective  juris- 
dictions, based  on  a  thorough  evaluation  of 
problems  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  youths 
in  danger  oi  becoming  delinquent  in  the 
.State,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  any  State  or  local  public  agency 
to  assist  in  preparing  or  revising  such  a  plan. 
No  such  grant  may  exceed  90  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  the  planning  with  respect  to 
which  such  grant  is  made. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  impose  as  a  con- 
dition to  any  grants  under  this  title  within 
.iny  State  or  locality  that  .such  planning  be 
undertaken  and  tliat.  where  he  deems  it 
appropriate,  a  comprehensive  plan  or  plans 
be  prepared  within  a  reasonable  period. 

•  GRANTS   FOR   PLANNING    PROJECTS   OR    PROGRAMS 

"Sec  102.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  State,  county,  municipal, 
or  other  public  agency  or  nonprofit  private 
agency  or  organization  to  assist  it  in  meeting 
the  cost  of  planning  any  project  or  program 
for  which  a  grant  may  be  made  under  the 
other  provisions  of  this  title.  No  such  grant 
may  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the 
planning  with  respect  to  which  sxich  grant 
is  made. 

"Pakt  B— Rehabilitative  Services 

"STATEMENT    OF     PfRPOSE 

"Sec.  111.  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to 
assist  courts,  correctional  institutions,  law 
enforcement  agencies,  and  other  .-igencles 
having  responsibilities  with  respect  to  delin- 
quent youths  and  yoiiths  in  danger  of  be- 
coming delinquent,  including  youths  who 
are  on  parole  or  probation,  to  develop,  im- 
prove, and  make  r-jll  use  of  State  and  com- 
munity rehabilitation  services  for  the  diag- 
nosis, treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  such 
youths;    to   assist   and   encourage   States   to 
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devote  resources  under  other  programs,  In 
the  fields  of  general  and  vocational  educa- 
tion, Job  training,  prevention  :>nd  detection 
of  crime,  health,  and  welfare,  to  support 
programs  for  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and 
rehabilitation  of  delinquent  youths  and 
youths  in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent. 
Including  support  through  the  provision  of 
assistance  to  establish  linkage  between  the 
planning,  conduct,  and  delivery  of  services 
luider  such  other  programs  and  programs 
under  this  act  for  delinquent  youths  and 
youths  In  danger  of  becoming  delinquent; 
and  to  encourage  the  development  in  com- 
munities of  new  designs  and  new  methods  of 
care  and  treatment.  Including  the  operation 
of  full-time  or  part-time  commimlty-based 
residential  facilities  for  such  youths  requir- 
ing residential  care,  diagnosis,  treatment,  and 
rehabilitation. 

"AUTHORIZATION    OF    GRANTS 

"Sec.  112.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  meet  not  to  exceed  60  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  projects  or  programs 
designed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part. 

"applications 

"Sec  tT3.  (a)  Grants  imder  this  part  may 
be  made~only  upon  application,  to  a  State 
agency  or.  In  the  case  of  direct  grants  under 
section  132,  to  the  Secretary,  by  a  State, 
county,  municipality,  or  other  public  agency 
or  combination  thereof,  which  contains  or 
is  accompanied  by  satisfactory  assurances 
that — 

"(1)  such  applicant  agency  will  provide 
to  the  extent  feasible  for  ooordlnatlng,  on  a 
continuing  basis.  Its  operations  with  the  op- 
erations of  public  agencies  and  private  non- 
profit organizations  furnishing  welfare,  edu- 
cation, health,  mental  health,  recreation.  Job 
training,  lob  placement,  correction,  and  other 
basic  services  in  the  community  for  youths: 

"(2)  such  applicant  agency  will  make  rea- 
sonable efforts  to  secure  or  provide  any  of 
such  services  which  are  necessary  for  diag- 
nosing, treating,  and  rehabilitating  youths 
referred  to  In  section  111  and  which  :u«  not 
otherwise  b;lng  provided  In  the  community, 
or  if  being  pro^-lded  are  not  adequate  to 
meet  Its  needs: 

"(3)  max. mum  use  will  be  made  under  the 
program  or  project  of  other  Federal,  State, 
or  local  resources  available  for  provision  of 
such  services; 

"(4)  financial  resources  will.  In  the  case 
of  grants  for  construction,  be  available  for 
the  non-Pederal  share  of  such  construction 
and  for  continued  operation  of  the  facility 
constructed;  and 

"(5)  public  and  private  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations I  Including  courts,  law  enforce- 
ment and  other  agencies  Involved  In  the 
youth  correction  process)  providing  the  serv- 
ices referred  to  in  paragraph  '  1 )  will  be  con- 
sulted In  the  formulation  by  the  applicant 
of  the  project  or  program,  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  services  and  expertise  of  such 
agencies  and  organizations,  and  with  a  view 
to  adapting  such  services  tc  the  better  ful- 
fillment of  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"(b)  Such  application  sljall  contain  such 
Information  as  may  be  neca^ary  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  Act,  in^udlng — 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  services  for 
youths  described  In  sectl<Jti  111  which  are 
available  In  the  State  or  d^mmunlty; 

"(2)  a  statement  of  the  knethod  or  meth- 
ods of  Unking  the  agencies  ind  organizations, 
public  and  private,  provldlmg  these  and  other 
services;  and  ^ 

"(3)    a  showing  that   t 
gram  Is  consistent  with 
plan  developed  under  any 
related  to  the  pxorpose  of 

"Part  C — Prevent; 


project  or  pro- 
y  comprehensive 
■ther  Act  which  Is 
Is  Act. 


Services 


"statement  of  purpose 
"Sec.  121.  The  ptirpose   bt  this  part  Is  to 
promote  the  vise  of  comr  unity-based  serv- 
ices  for   the   prevention     f   delinquency   of 


youths;  and  to  assist  States  and  communities 
to  establish  special  preventive  services,  in- 
cluding educational  delinquency  prevention 
programs  In  schools,  for  youths  in  danger 
of  becoming  delinquent.  Including  youths 
who  are  on  parole  or  probation. 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  GRANTS 

"Sec.  122.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  meet  not  to  exceed  75  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  projects  or  programs 
designed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part. 

"APPLICATIONS 

"Sec.  123.  (a>  Grants  under  this  part  may 
be  made  only  upon  application,  to  a  State 
agency  or.  In  the  case  of  direct  grunts  under 
section  132.  to  the  Secretary,  by  a  public 
agency  or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  orga- 
nization, which  contains  or  Is  accompanied 
by  satisfactory  a.«;surances  that — 

"(II  steps  have  been  or  will  be  taken  to- 
ward provision,  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  lime,  of  a  program  of  services  In  the  area 
served  which  are  necessary  for  the  preven- 
tion of  delinquency  of  youths,  including 
diagnosis,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of 
youths  In  danger  of  becoming  delinquent; 

"(2»  such  applicant  agency  or  organlza- 
ilon  will  make  special  efforts  to  assure  that 
the  services  provided  by  the  program  or  proj- 
ect will  be  available  for  youths  with  serious 
behavioral  problems; 

"(3)  such  applicant  agency  or  organiza- 
tion will  provide  to  the  extent  feasible  for 
coordinating,  on  a  continuing  basis.  Its  oper- 
ations with  the  operations  of  public  agencies 
and  private  nonprofit  organizations  furnish- 
ing welfare,  education,  health,  mental  health, 
recreation.  Job  training.  Job  placement,  cor- 
rection, and  other  basic  services  in  the  com- 
munity for  youths; 

"(4)  such  applicant  agency  or  organiza- 
tion will  make  reasonable  efforts  to  secvire 
or  provide  any  of  such  services  which  are 
necessary  for  diagnosing,  treating,  and  reha- 
bilitating youths  referred  to  In  section  121 
and  which  are  not  otherwise  being  provided 
in  the  community,  or  if  being  provided  are 
not  adequate  to  meet  its  needs; 

"(5>  maximum  use  will  be  made  under  the 
program  or  project  of  other  Federal.  State, 
or  local  resources  available  for  provision  of 
such  services;  and 

"(6)  public  and  private  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations I  including  courts,  law  enforce- 
ment and  other  agencies  Involved  in  the 
youth  correction  process)  providing  the  serv- 
ices referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  will  t>e  con- 
sulted in  the  formulation  by  the  applicant 
of  the  project  or  program,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  services  and  expertise  of  such 
agencies  and  organizations,  and  with  a  view 
to  adapting  such  services  to  the  better  ful- 
fillment of  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"(b)  Such  application  shall  contain  such 
information  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  Including^ 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  services  for 
youths  described  in  section  121  which  are 
available  in  the  State  or  community; 

"(2)  a  statement  of  the  method  or  methods 
of  Unking  the  agencies  and  organizations, 
public  and  private,  providing  these  and  other 
services;  and 

"(3)  a  showing  that  the  project  or  pro- 
gram Is  consistent  with  any  comprehensive 
plan  developed  under  any  other  Act  which 
is  related  to  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

"Part  D — General  Provisions 
"state  plan 

"Sec.  131.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  a  grant  under  part  B  or  C  of  this  title 
In  order  to  make  program  or  project  grants 
within  such  State  shall,  through  a  single 
State  agency  designated  for  the  ptirposes  of 
this  title,  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  compre- 
hensive Juvenile  delinquency  plan  in  such 
detail  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary. 

"(b)  The  Secretory  shall  approve  a  State 
plan  or  modification  thereof   for  any  fiscal 


year  for  purposes  of  this  section  if  he  deter- 
mines that  the  plan  for  that  fiscal  year — 

■•(1)  provides  that  the  grant  to  the  State 
will  be  used  solely  (A)  for  projects  and  pro- 
grams which  are  submitted  to  the  State 
agency  by  a  community,  municipal,  or  other 
local  public  agency  or  local  nonprofit  private 
agency  or  organization,  or  combination 
thereof,  which  meet  the  requirements  of 
section  113  or  section  123.  and  which  are  ap- 
proved by  such  State  agency,  and  (B)  for 
paying  up  to  75  per  cencum  of  the  cost  of 
administering  the  plan  approved  under  thi.s 
section; 

"(2)  (A)  sets  forth  on  the  basis  of  an 
analysis  and  survey  of  the  needs  In  the  State 
for  assistance  under  part  B  or  C,  a  method  o: 
distribution  of  funds  under  the  plan,  includ- 
ing establishment  of  priorities  for  locations 
and  types  of  projects  and  programs,  which 
gives  emphasis  to  community  based  alterna- 
tives to  programs  of  institutionalization  and 
which  conforms  to  criteria  of  the  Secretary, 
and  (B)  provides  for  distribution  of  such 
funds,  insofar  as  financial  resources  make 
possible.   In    accordance    with   such   method; 

"1 3)  provides  for  an  appropriate  balance 
of  rehabilitation  and  preventive  projects  and 
programs: 

"(4)  provides  for  (A)  effective  coordina- 
tion of  plans  and  programs  developed  and 
conducted  by  the  State  in  fields  related  to 
Juvenile  delinquency,  including  programs 
under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  the  Social  Security  Act 
the  Manpower  development  and  Trainlne 
Act  of  1962,  and  programs  for  the  preven- 
tion and  detection  of  crime,  with  plans,  proj- 
ects, and  programs  developed  and  conducted 
by  the  State  under  this  title,  and  (B)  appro- 
priate application  of  resources  under  such 
other  plans  and  programs  to  support  and 
reinforce  plans,  projects,  and  programs 
under  this  title: 

"(5)  provides  for  the  effective  participation 
of  persons  representative  of  local  and  area- 
wide  public  and  private  groups  and  organi- 
zations familiar  with  the  field  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  and  with  associated  fields  la 
the  development  and  implementation  of  tlic 
State  plan; 

"(6)  demonstrates  the  capability  of  the 
State  agency  in  the  areas  of  planning,  project 
and  program  development,  technical  assist- 
ance, and  evaluation,  and  sets  forth  the  ad- 
ministrative organization  and  procedures  in 
such  detail  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
by  regulation; 

"(7)  provides  for  the  maximum  use  ot 
other  Federal,  State,  and  local  resources,  in- 
cluding resources  available  through  the  pro- 
grams referred  to  in  paragraph  (4),  in  carry- 
ing out  the  State  plan  and  projects  and  pro- 
grams under  it; 

"(8)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  give  assurance  that  the  Federal  gran' 
for  any  fiscal  year  will  be  used  to  supple- 
ment and,  to  the  extent  practical,  lncrea.-e 
the  fiscal  effort  (determined  in  accordance 
with  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  ty 
regulation)  that  would,  in  the  absence  -: 
such  Federal  grant,  be  made  by  the  State. 
and  subdivisions  thereof,  in  the  field  of  J'> 
venlle  deUnquency; 

"(9)  provides  for  adoption  of  effective  pro- 
cedures (A)  for  the  evaluation  at  least  ai*- 
nually  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  progran.: 
and  projects  supported  under  the  State  plan. 
and  iB)  for  dissemination  of  information  se- 
cured thereby  and  other  useful  information 
to  local  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencicr 
and  organizations  in  the  State  operating  *  \ 
the  field  of  Juvenile  delinquency  or  a  related 
field; 

"(10)  provides  for  adoption  of  procedure? 
to  assure  that  funds  paid  to  local  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agencies  and  organlzn- 
tions  with  respect  to  projects  and  programs 
under  the  plan  will  be  used  In  accordance 
with  applications  therefor  approved  under 
the  plan; 
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"(11)  provides  for  making  an  annual  re- 
port and  such  other  refxjrts,  in  such  form 
and  containing  such  Information  and  evalua- 
tions, as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  re- 
quire; 

"(12)  provides  that  final  action  by  the 
State  agency  denying  (in  whole  or  in  part), 
or  withholding  funds  with  respect  to.  any 
application  (or  amendment  thereof)  made 
to  It  for  a  grant  under  part  B  or  C  shall  not 
be  t.iken  without  first  affording  the  applicant 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
liearing; 

'(13)  provides,  in  the  case  of  an  applica- 
tion for  a  program  or  a  project  which  is  in 
the  nature  of  an  amendment  to  the  State 
plan  or  a  clear  departure  from  the  purview 
of  the  State  plan,  that  final  approval  by  the 
St.ite  agency  of  such  application  shall  not  be 
given  unless  such  application  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  together  with  a  brief 
statement  describing  the  propo-sed  program 
or  project,  and  the  Secretary  has  not,  within 
thirty  days  after  such  submission,  disap- 
proved such  application;  and 

"(14)  provides  assurance  that  the  State 
will  furnish  at  least  one-half  of  the  non- 
Kederal  share  of  funds  required  to  meet  the 
cost  of  programs  and  projects  aided  under 
the  State  plan. 

"(c)  Depending  upon  the  availability  of 
funds,  and  the  other  applications  under  part 
B  or  C,  the  Secretary  may  approve  all  or  part 
of  the  assistance  requested  by  a  State  agency 
pursuant  to  an  approved  State  plan,  but  all 
assistance  requested  by  such  agency,  pur- 
suant to  an  approved  State  plan,  may  be  dls- 
.tpproved  only  if  he  determines  that  the  pro- 
vision of  such  assistance  would  so  disperse 
.ivailable  funds  that  the  effectiveness  of  other 
Ijrojects  or  programs  under  part  B  or  C  which 
would  more  effectively  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  part  B  or  C.  would  be  impaired. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may,  if  he  finds  that  a 
State  plan  for  a  fiscal  year  is  in  substantial 
I  but  not  complete)  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  subsection  (b),  ap- 
prove that  part  of  the  plan  which  is  in 
compliance  with  such  requirements  and 
make  available  to  that  State  only  those 
funds  which  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  that  part  of  the  plan  so  approved. 

"(e)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  not  finally  dls- 
:ipprove  any  plan  submitted  under  suljsec- 
Tlon  (a),  or  any  modification  thereof,  with- 
out first  affording  the  State  agency  sub- 
mitting the  plan  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
ro  any  State  agency,  finds  that  there  has 
been  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with 
any  requirement  set  forth  in  the  plan  of 
that  State  approved  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  notify  the  agency  that  further 
;)ayments  will  not  be  made  to  the  State  under 
parts  B  and  C  lor.  in  his  discretion,  that 
the  State  agency  shall  not  make  further 
payments  thereunder  to  specified  public 
.eencles  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  or  or- 
ganizations affected  by  the  failure)  until  he 
!s  satisfied  that  there  Is  no  longer  any  such 
iallure  to  comply.  Until  he  is  so  satisfied, 
no  further  payments  shall  be  made  to  the 
State  under  such  parts,  or  payments  by  the 
State  agency  under  such  parts  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  public  agencies  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies  and  organizations  not  affected  by 
the  failure,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"DIRECT    grants 

■  Sec  132.  Until  a  State  has  submitted  a 
State  comprehensive  Juvenile  delinquency 
plan  under  this  title  and  the  Secretary  has 
approved  such  plan,  or  upon  failure  of  the 
State  to  carry  out  such  plan  according  to 
"he  terms  and  conditions  specified  In  such 
plan  as  approved,  the  Secretary  may  make 
"rants  directly  to  public  agencies  or  non- 
profit private  agencies  and  organizations  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  parts  B 
and  C  of  this  title.  No  grant  under  this  sec- 


tion shall  be  for  an  amount  in  excess  of  60 
per  centum  in  the  case  of  part  B  or  75  per 
centum  In  the  case  of  part  C  of  the  cost 
of  the  project  or  program  with  respect  to 
which  it  is  made. 

"USE    OF    FUNDS 

"Sec.  133.  Funds  paid  to  any  agency  or  or- 
ganization (whether  directly  or  through  a 
State  agency)  under  part  B  or  C  of  this 
title  may  be  used  for — 

"(1)  meeting  the  cost  of  securing  or  pro- 
viding services  designed  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  such  part,  but  only  to  the  ex- 
tent and  for  the  period  reasonably  neces- 
sary for  the  community  to  provide  such 
services;  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  part  B,  meeting  not  to 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  community-based,  unusual,  and  spe- 
cial purpose  or  innovative  types  of  facilities 
which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  are 
necessary  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
part  B,  including  community-based,  unusual, 
and  special  purpose  or  innovative  (A)  com- 
bination detention  and  diagnostic  facilities, 
(B)  halfway  houses  for  youths  who  because 
of  special  behavioral  problems  have  a  high 
risk  of  becoming  delinquent  or  who  have 
been  determined  to  be  delinquent  and  are 
not  yet  ready  for  full  return  to  society;  (C) 
small,  special-purpose,  residential,  commu- 
nity-based facilities  lor  diagnosis,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation  of  youths:  (D,i  training 
schools  for  the  rehabilitation  and  cdiicatlon 
of  youths  who  are  in  custody  of  any  public 
agency  charged  with  the  care  of  delinquent 
youths;  but,  in  developing  plans  for  .such  fa- 
cilities, due  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
excellence  of  architecture  rnd  design:  Pro- 
i-ided,  however.  That  not  to  exceed  25  per 
centum  of  the  funds  appropriat.ed  for  any 
fiscal  year  under  this  Act  may  be  used  to 
meet  sucli  costs  of  construction 
It  shall  be  a  condition  of  any  grant  under 
part  B  which  is  wholly  or  partially  for  con- 
struction that  all  laborers  and  mechanics 
empoyed  by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
such  construction  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates 
not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar 
construction  in  the  locality  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  |40  U.S.C. 
276a — 276a-5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have  with  respect  to  these  labor  standards 
the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  In  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15 
P.R.  36.  64  Stat.  1267)  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13,  1934.  as  amended  (40  U.S  C. 
276c ). 

"NOTIFICATION 

"Sec  134.  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve 
an  application  for  a  grant  under  part  A  or 
section  132  until  a  copy  of  the  application 
has  been  submitted — 

"(1)  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  or  an 
officer  designated  by  him  or  by  State  law, 
and  a  reasonable  opportunity  has  been  af- 
forded the  Governor  or  such  officer  to  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Secretary  his  evaluation 
of  the  planning,  program,  or  project,  which 
shall  Include  comments  on  the  relationship 
of  the  application  to  other  applications  then 
pending  and  to  existing  or  proposed  plans  In 
the  State  for  the  development  of  new  or  addi- 
tional programs  for  the  diagnosis,  treatment, 
or  rehabilitation  or  preventive  services  for 
youths  who  are  delinquent  or  In  danger  of 
becoming  delinquent:  ;»nd 

"(2)  to  the  governing  bodies  of  the  politi- 
cal units  principally  affected,  and  a  reason- 
able opportunity  afforded  such  t;o\-ernlng 
bodies,  acting  through  such  officers  as  they 
may  dc^ijnate.  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Secretary  an  evaluation  of  the  planning,  pro- 
gram, or  project. 

"CONSIDERATIONS    FOR    .APPROVAL    OF 
APPLICATIONS 

"Sec  135.  In  determining  whether  or  not 
to  approve  applications  for  grants  under  part 
B  or  C  of  this  title,  the  State  agency  or.  in  the 


case  of  grants  under  section  132.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consider,  among  other  relevant 
factors  in  the  State  or  community  of  the  ap- 
plicant— 

"(1)  the  relative  costs  and  effectiveness 
of  the  project  or  program  in  effectuating  the 
purposes  of  such  part; 

•(2)  the  Incidence  of  and  rate  of  increase 
In  youth  offenses  and  Juvenile  delinquency; 

"(3)  school  dropout  rates; 

"(4)  the  adequacy  of  existing  facilities  and 
services  lor  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  such 
part; 

"(5)  the  extent  of  comprehensive  planning 
in  the  commvmlty  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  such  part: 

"(6)  youth  unemployment  rates: 

"(7)  the  extent  to  which  proposed  pro- 
prams  or  projects  incorporate  new  or  innova- 
tive techniques  within  the  State  or  commtJ- 
iilty  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  such  part; 
and 

"(8)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  pro- 
grams or  projects  incorporate  programs  for 
the  parents  of  youths  who  are  delinquent  or 
in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent,  as  well  as 
programs  for  other  adults  who  offer  guidance 
or  supervision  to  such  youths. 

"TITLE  II— TRAINING 

■  AUTHORIZATION 

"Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
to  make  grants  or  contracts  lor  projects  for 
the  training  of  personnel  employed  in  or  pre- 
paring for  employment  in  fields  related  to 
the  diagnosis,  treatment,  or  rehabilitation 
of  youths  who  are  delinquent  or  in  danger 
of  becoming  delinquent,  or  for  the  counsel- 
ing or  instruction  of  parents  in  the  Improv- 
ing of  parental  instruction  and  supervision 
of  youths  who  are  delinquent  or  in  danger  of 
becoming  delinquent.  Such  projects  shall 
Include  special  programs  which  provide 
youths  and  adults  with  training  for  career 
opportunities,  including  new  types  of  ca- 
reers. In  such  fields.  Such  projects  may  in- 
clude, among  other  things,  development  of 
courses  of  rtudy  and  of  interrelated  cur- 
ricula in  schools,  colleges,  and  universities, 
establishment  of  short-term  institutes  for 
training  at  such  schools,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities, inservice  training,  and  traineeships 
with  such  stipends,  including  allowances  for 
travel  and  subsistence  expenses,  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine  to  be  necessary. 

"RECIPIENTS    AND     CONDITIONS    OF    GRANTS     AND 
CONTRACTS 

"Sec  202.  Such  grants  may  be  made  to  and 
such  contracts  may  be  made  with  any  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agency  or  organization;  and  to  the  ex- 
tent he  deems  It  appropriate,  the  Secretary 
shall  require  the  recipient  of  any  such  grant 
or  contract  to  contribute  money,  facilities. 
or  services  for  carrying  ovit  the  projects  for 
which  the  grant  or  contract  is  made, 

"TITLE  in-  IMPROVED  TECHNIQUES  AND 
PRACTICES 

"NEW    TREATMENT    AND    SERVICES 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  develop  improved  techniques  and  prac- 
tices which,  in  his  judgment,  hold  promise 
of  making  a  substantial  contribution  toward 
prevention  of  delinquency  and  treatment  of 
youths  who  are  delinquent  or  in  danger  of 
becomlrg  delinquent  or  tow.ird  improvement 
in  the  rehabilitative  services  for  delinquent 
youths,  including  techniques  and  practices 
for  the  training  of  personnel. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  also  make  grants 
for  such  purposes  to  any  State,  local,  or  other 
public  agency  or  nonprofit  private  agency  or 
organization:  and,  to  the  extent  he  deems  it 
appropriate,  the  Secretary  shall  require  the 
recipient  of  any  such  grant  to  contribute 
money,  facilities,  or  services  for  carrying  out 
the  project  for  which  such  grant  was  made. 

"(c)   The  Secretary  Is  further  authorized 
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to  enter  into  contracts  (or  Iny  such  purposes 
with  public  or  private  ageri  :les  and  organlza 
tlons  and  with  Individuals 

•(d)  Not  more  than  10 
funds  appropriated  for  an; 
this    Act.    or    $2,000,000 
lesser,  may  be  used  to  carr    out  this  section 

"technical    A8SI  TANCE 

"Sec.  302.  The  Secretary 
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er  centum  of  the 
fiscal  year  under 
hichever    is    the 


Is  authorized  to 


cooperate  with  and,  either  d  .rectly  or  through 
grants  to  or  contracts  with  iny  public  agency 
or  nonprofit  private  agenc  ■  or  organization, 
render  technical  asslstanci  to  State,  local, 
or  other  public  or  prlvati  agencies  or  or- 
ganizations In  matters  relating  to  prevention 
of  delinquency  or  to  rehabilitative  servlcea 


for  delinquent  youths  anc 
of     becoming    delinquent 
short-term    training    and 
technical  nature  with  resect  to  such  mat- 
ters. 


STATE    ASSISTANCE    TO 

'Sec.  303.  The  Secretar; 
make  grants  to  any  Stati 
able  and  willing  to  provld  i  technical  assist- 
ance to  local  public  ageni  les  and  nonprofit 
private  agencies  and  organ!  ;atlon8  engaged  In 
or  preparing  to  engage  In 
aid  may  be  provided  undei 
grant  may  exceed  90  pi 
cost  of  the  activities  of 
with  respect  to  which  sue 


"INFORMATION    S  iMVICES 


"Sec.    304.    The    Secreta 
collect,  evaluate,  publish,  a 


formation  and  materials  ri  latlng  to  research 


and  programs  and  project 


this  Act,  and  other  matte  9  relating  to  pre- 


vention or  treatment  of  dt 


vision  of  rehabilitative  serv  ces  for  delinquent 


youths  In  danger 

and     to    provide 

instruction    of    a 


LOCAL    UNITS 

18  authorized   to 
agency  which  la 


tlvltles  for  which 

this  Act.  No  such 

centum    of    the 

the   State    agency 

grant  Is  made. 


y    Is    directed    to 
d  disseminate  In- 


conducted  under 


Inquency  or  pro- 


ire  In  danger  of 
Information  and 

neral  public  and 
and  personnel 
nmg  youths  who 


youths    and   youths    who 

becoming  delinquent,  sucl 

materials  to  be  for  the  g 

for    agencies,    organizatlor 

engaged  In  programs  cone 

are    delinquent    or    In    daiker    of    becoming 

delinquent. 

■TITLE  rV— admin:  3TRATION 

"PAYMENT    PROC   MURE 

"Sec.  401.  Payments  of  a:  y  grant  or  under 
any  contract  under  this  i  ct  may  be  made 
(after  necessary  adjustmei  t  on  account  of 
previously  made  overpaymt  its  or  underpay- 
ments) In  installments,  ai  d  in  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  s  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  at  i  shall  be  made 
on  such  conditions  as  he  f  ids  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  the  grant 
or  contract  is  made. 

"APPROPRIATIO    IS 

"Sec.  402.  There  are  autlforlzed  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  grants  and 
this  Act,  to  the  Departmen 
cation,  and  Welfare  $25,000  )00  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969.  J  lO.OOO.OOO  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1  i70,  and  $75,000.- 
000  lor  the  fiscal  year  endl<  g  June  30.  1971. 

"AMOUNTS   AVAILABLE    Foi     EACH    STATE 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  The  totii  of  the  grants 
made  under  title  I  of  this  j  ct  for  any  fiscal 
year  with  respect  to  activ  ties  in  any  one 
State  may  not  exceed  15  pi  r  centum  of  the 
total  of  the  funds  available  for  such  grants 
under  such  title  for  such  fl  cal  year. 

"(b)  Of  the  funds  availal  ,e  for  grants  un- 
der title  I  for  any  fiscal  year-  - 

"(1)  $25,000  each  shall  b<  reserved  for  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Ouam.  Amei  can  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  theij  Pacific  Islands; 
and 

"(2)  $100,000  shall  be  rfserved  for  each 
other  State;  I 

except  that,  If  the  Secretarf  determines,  on 
the  basis  of  the  information  available  to  him 


contracts   under 
of  Health,  Edu- 


on  the  last  day  of  the  ninth  month  of  any 
fiscal  year,  that  any  portion  of  such  926,000 
or  $100,000  for  any  State  will  not  be  required 
for  such  grants  under  title  I  of  this  Act  for 
such  year,  such  p>ortlon  shall  be  available  for 
grants  under  such  title  for  such  year  with 
reepect  to  activities  in  any  other  State  (in 
the  case  of  which  such  a  detennlnatlon  has 
not  been  made) . 

"BVALDATION 

"Sec.  404.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  the  continuing  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
grams, projects,  and  other  activities  under 
this  Act,  including  their  effectlvenesa  In 
achieving  stated  goals  and  their  relationship 
to  and  impact  on  related  Federal.  State,  and 
local  actU-ltles.  This  evaluation  shall  Include 
comparisons  with  proper  control  groups  com- 
posed of  persons  who  have  not  participated 
In  programs  under  this  Act.  The  results  of 
such  evaluations  shall  be  included  In  the 
rejKjrt  required  by  section  408. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able for  evaluation,  such  portion  of  any  ap- 
propriation under  section  402  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine,  but  not  exceeding  1  per 
centum  thereof,  shall  be  available  for  eval- 
uation by  the  Secretary  (directly  or  by  grants 
or  contracts)  of  the  activities  for  which  such 
appropriation  is  made. 

"JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

"Sec.  405.  In  the  case  of  action  taken  by 
the  Secretary  terminating  or  refusing  to  con- 
tinue financial  assistance  to  a  grantee,  such 
grantee  may  obtain  Judicial  review  of  such 
action  In  accordance  with  chapter  7  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

"JOINT     FUNDING 

'Sec.  406.  Pursuant  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  President,  where  funds  are  ad- 
vanced for  a  single  project  by  more  than  one 
Federal  ;igency  to  iin  agency  or  organization 
assisted  under  this  Act,  any  one  Federal 
agency  may  be  designated  to  act  for  all  in 
administering  the  funds  advanced.  In  such 
cases,  a  single  non-Federal  share  require- 
ment may  be  established  according  to  the 
proportion  of  funds  advanced  by  each  Fed- 
eral agency,  and  any  such  agency  may  waive 
any  technical  grant  or  contract  requirement 
liis  defined  by  such  regulations)  which  Is 
Inconsistent  wrlth  the  similar  requirements 
of  the  administering  agency  or  which  the  ad- 
ministering agency  does  not  Impose. 
"coordination 

"Sec.  407.  To  avoid  duplication  of  efforts, 
it  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  consult  and  coordinate  with  the  At- 
torney General  and  such  other  Federal  offi- 
cers :is  are  charged  with  responsibilities  in 
the  area  of  combating  Juvenile  delinquency 
or  crime  in  general. 

"annual   report 

"Sec.  408.  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  alter  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary,  with  the  appropriate  iissist- 
ance  .ind  concurrence  of  the  heads  of  other 
Federal  agencies  who  are  consulted  and 
whose  activities  are  coordinated  under  sec- 
tion 407.  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  a 
full  and  complete  report  on  all  Federal  ac- 
tivities in  the  fields  of  Juvenile  delinquency, 
youth  development,  and  related  fields.  Such 
report  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to — 

"il)  planning,  program,  and  project  ac- 
tivities conducted  under  this  Act; 

"(2)  the  nature  and  results  of  model  pro- 
grams and  technical  assistance  conducted 
under  tiUe  III  of  this  Act; 

"(3)  the  number  and  types  of  training 
projects,  number  of  persons  trained  and  in 
training,  and  Job  placement  and  other  fol- 
low-up information  on  trainees  and  former 


trainees  assisted   under  title  II  of  this  Act; 
and 

"(4)  steps  taken  and  mechanisms  and 
methods  used  to  coordinate  and  avoid  dupli- 
cation of  Federal  activities  In  the  fields  of 
Juvenile  delinquency,  youth  development, 
and  related  fields  and  the  effectiveness  uf 
such  steps,  mechanisms,  and  methods. 

"advisory  committees 
"Sec.  409.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  appoint  an  advisory  committee  to  advise 
him  with  respect  to  matters  of  general  pollcv 
Involved  In  the  administration  of  this  Act. 
and  particularly  with  respect  to  the  coordi- 
nation of  activities  under  this  Act  and  re- 
lated activities  imder  other  Federal,  State. 
or  local  laws  and  on  such  other  matters  re- 
lating to  this  Act  as  the  Secretary  may 
request. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized 
to  appoint  such  other  technical  or  advisory 
committees  to  advise  him  In  connection  with 
activities  under  this  Act  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary. 

"(2)  Members  of  any  committee  appointed 
under  this  section  who  are  not  otherwise  in 
the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the  United 
States,  while  attending  meetings  of  their 
respective  committees,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $100  per 
diem  (or.  if  higher,  the  rate  specified  at  the 
time  of  such  service  for  grade  GS-18  in  title  5 
United  States  Code,  section  5332).  includ- 
ing travel  time,  and  while  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  they  mav 
be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  bv 
law  (5  U.3.C.  5703)  for  persons  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently, 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  410.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

"(1)  The  term  'State'  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trtist  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

"(2)  Ttie  term  'State  agency"  means  the 
State  agency  designated  in  a  State's  com- 
prehensive Juvenile  delinquency  plan. 

"(3)  The  term  'public  agency'  means  a 
duly  elected  political  body  or  a  subdivision 
thereof  and  shall  not  be  construed  to  in- 
clude the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Such  term  includes  an  Indian  tribe.  In  the 
case  of  a  grant  under  part  A  of  title  I  or 
section  132,  if  the  Secretary  is  satisfied  that 
an  Indian  tribe  does  not  have  sufficient 
funds  available  to  meet  the  non-Federr.l 
share  of  the  cost  of  any  planning,  project. 
or  program,  he  may  Increase  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  thereof  payable  under  thi.s 
Act  to  the  extent  necessary,  notvrtthstandinp 
the  maximum  otherwise  imposed  by  this  Act 
on  the  portion  of  such  cost  which  may  be 
so  payable. 

"(4)  The  term  'nonprofit  private  agency 
or  organization'  means  any  accredited  insti- 
tution of  higher  education,  and  any  other 
agency,  organization,  or  institution  which  i.' 
owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more  non- 
profit corporations  or  organizations  no  part 
of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures,  or  may 
lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  individual,  but  only  if  sucl. 
agency,  organization,  or  Institution  was  ii 
existence  at  least  two  years  before  the  dat.? 
of  an  application  under  this  Act.  Such  term 
shall  not  be  construed  to  Include  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  Participation  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is 
expressly  prohibited  In  administering  this 
Act. 

"(6)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.   Eklucation.   and   Welfare.' 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
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ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Carl  D  Perkins. 

Roman  Pucinski. 

John  Brademas. 

(By  William   D.  Ford), 

William  D.  Ford. 

Hugh  L  Carey. 

Llovd  Meeds, 

William  H.  Ayres. 

John  M   Ashbrook. 

Albert  H.  Quie. 

Charles  Goodell. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

JosrPH   S.   Clark. 

Jennings  Randolph. 

Jacob  K    Javits. 

Gaylord  Nelson. 

Winston   Prouty, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

Tlie  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
tlie  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  12120)  to  assist 
ciHirts.  correction.'il  systems,  and  community 
agencies  in  prevent,  treat,  and  control  juve- 
nile delinquency;  to  support  research  and 
training  efforts  in  the  prevention,  treatment, 
.md  control  of  juvenile  delinquency;  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  state- 
irient  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  ac- 
tion agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  rec- 
niiimended  in  the  accompanying  conference 
report : 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  of  the  House 
ijiU  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Inserted  a 
substitute  amendment.  The  committee  of 
conference  has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for 
b^th  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. Except  for  technical.  clarlf\1ng,  and 
conforming  changes,  the  following  statement 
explains  the  differences  between  the  House 
bi:i  and  the  substitute  agreed  to  in  confer- 
ence: 

Findings  and  purpose 

Section  2  of  the  House  bill  listed  "police 
aeencles  which  deal  with  Juveniles"  as  a  part 
o:  the  Juvenile  justice  system  to  be  assisted 
under  the  act.  The  comparable  provision  of 
the  Senate  bill  referred  to  "law  enforcement 
and  other  agencies  which  deal  with  juve- 
niles" and  also  mentioned  "Jvtvenile  aid  sys- 
tems" .IS  one  of  the  systems  to  be  helped  by 
the  bill.  The  conference  agreement  accepts 
the  Senate  provisions,  but  includes  the  House 
provision  which  mentions  police  agencies 
particularly. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  one 
of  the  ways  to  meet  the  national  problem  of 
delinquency  among  youths  was  to  afford 
youths  an  opportunity  to  participate  and  be 
involved  in  efforts  designed  to  assist  them. 
The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. The  Senate  recedes  on  this  provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  one 
o!  the  purposes  was  to  support  research  ac- 
tivities. The  House  bill  contained  no  com- 
p.Trable  provision.  The  conference  substitute 
follows  the  House  bill  in  this  respect. 

TITLE     I— PLANNING     AND     PREVENTION 

AND    REHABILITATIVE    SER'VICES 

Part    A — State    and    Local    Planning    and 

State  Assistance  to  Localities 

State  and  local  planning 
Section  101  of  the  Senate  amendment  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare  i  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Secretary)  to  make  grants  to  State  and  local 
public  agencies  to  assist  them  in  preparing 
or  revising  comprehensive  plans  based  on  a 
thorough  evaluation  of  problems  of  juvenile 
delinquency  and  youths  in  danger  of  be- 
coming delinquent.  Such  a  grant  could  not 
exceed  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  planning 
wi"h  respect  to  which  it  was  made.  The  Sec- 
retary was  authorized  to  require  as  a  condi- 


tion for  such  a  grant  that  the  planning  be 
undertaken  and  that,  where  appropriate,  a 
comprehensive  plan  be  prepared  within  a 
reasonable  period.  The  House  bill  contained 
no  comparable  provision.  This  provision  is  in- 
cluded in  the  substitute  agreed  upon  in  con- 
ference. 

Grants    for   planning   projects   or   programs 

Section  102  of  the  Senate  amendment  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  to  as- 
sist them  in  meeting  the  cost  of  planning 
any  project  or  program  ^or  which  a  grant 
might  be  made  under  other  provisions  of  the 
title.  Again,  the  maximum  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  planning  could  not  exceed  90 
percent.  The  House  bill  contained  no  com- 
parable provision.  This  provision  is  Included 
In  the  conference  substitute. 

Fart  B — Rehabilitative  Services 
Statement  of  purpose 
The  House  bill  stated  that  the  purposes  of 
the  part  are  ( 1 )  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment and  Improvement  of  State  and  commu- 
nity rehabilitative  .services  for  delinquent 
youths  and  youths  in  danger  of  becoming 
delinquent;  (2)  to  encourage  the  full  use  of 
such  services  by  courts  and  by  correctional 
agencies,  and  by  law  enforcement  agencies 
having  responsibilities  with  respect  to  such 
youths  which  are  similar  to  those  of  courts 
and  correctional  agencies;  and  (3l  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  new  designs  and  new 
methods  of  care  and  treatment  The  Senate 
amendment  provided  that  the  purpose  of  the 
comparable  part  In  the  Senate  amendment 
is  to  assist  courts,  correctional  institutions, 
law  enforcement  agencies,  and  other  agencies 
having  responsibilities  with  respect  to  delin- 
quent youths.  Including  those  on  parole  or 
probation:  to  develop.  Improve,  and  make  full 
use  of  State  and  community  rehabilitation 
services:  to  assist  and  encourage  States  to 
devote  resources  under  other  programs  to  the 
support  of  programs  for  diagnosis,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation  of  delinquent  youths.  It, 
like  the  House  bill,  listed  as  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  part  the  encouragement  of  the 
development  in  communities  of  new  designs 
and  methods  of  care  and  treatment.  The  con- 
ference substitute  adopts  the  provisions  of 
the  Senate  amendment,  except  for  the  inclu- 
.slon  of  the  provision  of  the  House  bill  which 
includes  in  the  types  of  youths  to  be  served, 
youths  who  are  in  danger  of  becoming  delin- 
quent. 

Authorization  of  grants 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment authorized  the  Secretary  to  make 
grants  for  projects  or  programs  dealing  with 
the  rehabilitation  of  eligible  youths  (those 
referred  to  in  the  statement  of  purpose). 
Under  the  House  bill  the  grants  could  not  ex- 
ceed 75  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or 
program,  while  under  the  Senate  amendment 
such  grants  could  not  exceed  60  percent  of 
that  cost  The  conference  substitute  provides 
that  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  such 
projects  and  programs  may  not  exceed  60  per- 
cent. The  Senate  amendment  required  the 
concurrence  of  the  Attorney  General  In  a 
grant  where  the  grant  was  not  made  to  a 
State  agency  pursuant  to  a  State  plan.  This 
provision  is  not  included  in  the  conference 
agreement. 

Applications 

Both  the  Hottse  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  that  grants  hereunder  could 
be  made  only  upon  application  which  con- 
tained or  was  accompanied  by  certain  as- 
surances. The  House  bill  anci  the  Senate 
amendmcrt  contained  comparable  provisions 
requiring  ;issurances  that  reasonable  efforts 
be  made  to  secure  or  provide  any  services 
which  are  necessary  for  diagnosing,  treating. 
and  rehabilitating  the  youths  to  be  served, 
which  are  not  otherwise  being  provided  in 
the  community  or.  if  being  provided,  are  not 


adequate  to  meet  its  needs,  and  that  maxi- 
mum use  win  be  made  of  other  resources 
available  for  the  provision  of  such  services. 

The  Senate  amendment  required  assur- 
ances that  the  applicant  agency  will  provide, 
to  the  extent  feasible,  for  coordinating  its 
operations  with  the  operations  of  public  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations 
furnishing  related  services  in  the  commu- 
nity for  youths.  The  House  bill  did  not  con- 
tain this  provision.  It  is  included  in  the 
conference  substitttte. 

The  HoiLse  bill  required  assurances  that. 
In  the  case  of  grants  for  construction,  finan- 
cial resources  will  be  available  for  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  construction 
and  for  continued  operation  of  the  facility 
when  construction  is  completed.  Tills  re- 
quirement, which  was  not  contained  in  the 
Senate  amendment,  is  retained  in  the  con- 
ference substitute. 

The  Senate  amendment  required  asstir- 
ances  that  public  and  private  agencies  and 
organizations  providing  services  related  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  youths  will  be  consulted 
in  the  formulation  of  the  project  or  program. 
taking  into  account  their  services  and  cxjier- 
tlse,  and  with  a  view  to  adapting  such  serv- 
ices to  the  better  fulfillment  of  the  purpose 
of  this  part.  This  provision,  which  was  not  in 
the  House  bill,  is  retained  In  the  conference 
substitute. 

Part  C — Preventive  Services 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  .Senate  amend- 
ment provide  that  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part  is  to  promote  the  use 
of  community-based  services  for  the  preven- 
tion of  delinquency  in  youths  and  to  assist 
States  and  communities  to  establLsh  special 
preventive  ."services  for  youths  in  danger  of 
becoming  delinquent.  "The  Senate  amend- 
ment restricted  educational  delinquency 
programs  to  the  public  schools,  a  restric- 
tion which  was  not  Included  in  the  House 
bill  and  is  not  included  in  the  conference 
substitute.  A  reference  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  youths  who  are  on  parole  or  pro- 
bation is  adopted  in  the  conference  report. 
Authorization  of  grants 

Both  the  Hou.se  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment authorize  grants  to  meet  75  percent  of 
the  cost  of  programs  and  projects  designed  to 
provide  preventive  services  for  youths  in 
danger  of  becoming  delinquent,  but  the 
actual  language  by  which  this  is  accom- 
plished contains  differences  of  form  but  not 
of  substance.  The  conference  substitute  Is  a 
revision  of  both  the  House  bill  and  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

Applications 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment  provided  that  grants  can  be 
made  only  upon  an  application  which  con- 
tains certain  assurances.  Each  of  the  as- 
surances required  by  the  Hotise  bill  are  also 
required  under  the  Senate  amendment, 
though  in  some  instances  the  provisions 
differ  in  iictual  language.  In  addition,  the 
Senate  amendment  requires  assurances  that 
the  project  or  program  for  which  the  grant 
is  made  will  provide  for  appropriate  partici- 
pation by  youths  in  the  formulation  of  the 
projects  and  programs.  This  requirement  Is 
not  contained  in  the  conference  substitute. 
The  Senate  amendment  required  assurances 
that  each  grantee  would  provide,  to  the  ex- 
tent feasible,  for  coordination  of  its  opera- 
tions with  those  of  other  agencies  and 
organizations  furnishing  services  for  youths 
in  the  community.  This  provision  is  retained 
in  the  conference  substitute.  Tlie  Senate 
amendment  required  an  assurance  that  all 
public  and  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions providing  services  related  to  the  pre- 
vention of  Juvenile  delinquency  in  the  com- 
munity will  be  consulted  in  the  formulation 
of  the  project  or  program,  taking  into  ac- 
count   the    service    and    expertise    of    such 
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agencies  or  organization*  and  with  a  view  to 
adopting  such  services  to  the  better  fulflU- 
ment  of  the  purposes  of  the  program.  This 
provision  Is  retained  [In  the  conference 
subsUtute.  ;| 

Part  D — GeneraIu  Provisions 
State  jiian 

The  House  bill  provided  that  grants  for 
rehabilitative  and  prevtjntlve  services  must 
be  made  pursuant  to  e^I  single,  comprehen- 
sive State  plan.  Tlie  ipenate  iimendment 
provided  that  the  grajita  could  be  made 
under  a  State  plan,  btt  that,  despite  the 
existence  of  such  a  pl|n  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  such  grants  jould  also  be  made 
directly  by  the  Secretary  to  public  and  non 
profit  agencies  and  ol  ganlzatlons  In  the 
State.  Under  the  Sena$f  amendment  there 
could  be  separate  State  plans  for  preventive 
services  and  for  rehabilitative  services.  The 
conference  substitute  4tloptfi  the  structure 
of  the  House  bill:  that  is.  a  single,  compre- 
hensive State  plan  for  |  ►oth  preventive  and 
rehabilitative  services,  i  The  power  of  the 
Secretary  to  make  dlreci  ■  grants  to  the  agen- 
cies other  than  a  State  tgency  designated  In 
a  StAte  plan  Is  similar  i  3  the  power  granted 
In  the  House  bill,  and  vfU  be  discussed  later 
In  this  statement. 

The  conference  substliute  provides  that  in 
order  to  receive  a  grant;  ^or  either  preventive 
or  rehabilitative  servljes,  a  State  must 
through  a  single  State  a  ;ency  designated  for 
that  purpose,  submit  to  ;he  Secretary  a  com 
prehensive  Juvenile  dellil  quency  State  plan  in 
such  detail  as  the  Secrej  jiry  deems  necessary. 

The    Secretary    is 
State  plan  if  it  meets 
requirements      derived 
amendment : 

(1)  The  grant  may 
ects  and  programs  wlti 
application    meeting    t 
scribed   above   has   bee 
proved,  and  may  be  u. 
percent   of    the   cost 
State's  plan. 

(2)  It  must  also  set 
an  analysis  and  survey] 
State,  a  .-nethod  of  dlst) 
eluding  establishment  ^  priorities  for  loca- 
tion ana  types  of  pro  ects  and  programs 
which  give  emphasis  (o  community-based 
alternatives  to  prograinii  of  institutionaliza- 
tion and  which  confortnl  [to  the  criteria  of  the 
Secretary  and  provide  tl  at  the  funds,  insofar 
as  financial  resources  n  klce  possible,  will  be 
distributed  In  accordant  b  with  such  method. 

(3)  It  must  provide]  for  an  appropriate 
balance  of  rehabilitative  and  preventive 
projects  and  programs.  J 

(4)  It  must  provide  Ilk  effective  coordina- 
tion of  plans,  projects,  [knd  programs  devel- 
oped by  the  State  und^ 
plans  and  programs  in 
nile  delinquency  and  p| 
ventlon  and  detection 
provide   for   approprla 
sources    under    such    o 

grams  to  support  and  (teinforce  plans,  proj 
ects.  and  programs  suppjirted  under  this  title 

(5)  It  must  provide  br  the  effective  par- 
ticipation m  the  devdopment  and  Imple 
mentation  of  the  State  slan  of  persons  repre 
sentatlve  of  local  and  1  ►reawide  public  and 
private  groups  and  o»  fanizatlons  familiar 
with  the  field  of  Juvea  lie  delinquency  and 
associated  fields. 

(6)  It  must  demonst  ite  the  capability  of 
the  State  agency  in  are  s  of  planning,  proj- 
ect and  program  develc  iment.  technical  as- 
sistance, and  evaluatioi  and  must  set  forth 
the  administrative  org  nlzatlon  and  proce- 
dures In  such  detail  a  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  by  regulation. 

(7)  The  State  plan  ifiust  provide  for  the 
maximum  use  of  othe  Federal,  State,  and 
local  resources  In  car  ^'Ing  out  the  State 
plan  and  projects  and  f  rograms  under  it. 

(8)  It  must  set  fort  policies  and  proce- 
dures to  assure  that  t  ,e  Federal  grant  will 


red  to  approve  a 
e  following  specific 
from      the      Senate 

used  only  for  proj- 
respect  to  which  an 
requirements    de- 
submitted  and  ap- 
for  paying  up  to  75 
administering    the 

on  the  basis  of 
of  the  needs  in  the 
button  of  funds.  In- 


thls  act  with  State 
elds  related  to  juve- 
grams  for  the  pre- 
crime.  It  must  also 
application  of  re- 
er    plans    and    pro- 


supplement  or  Increase  the  fiscal  effort  that 
would  In  its  absence  be  made  by  the  State, 
and  subdivisions  thereof,  in  the  field  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency. 

(9)  It  must  provide  for  the  adoption  of 
effective  procedures  for  the  evaluation,  at 
least  annually,  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
assisted  programs  and  projects  and  for  dis- 
semination of  all  useful  Information  to  local 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and 
organizations  In  the-  State  which  ojjerate  in 
the  field  of  Juvenile  delinquency  or  In  a  re- 
lated field. 

(10)  It  must  provide  for  procedures  to  as- 
sure that  funds  paid  to  local  public  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations 
will  be  used  in  accordance  with  application 
thereof  approved   under   the   plan. 

( 11 )  It  must  provide  for  an  >  nnual  report, 
and  such  other  reports,  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  information  and  evalua- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  re- 
quire. 

(12)  It  must  provide  that  final  .ictlon  by 
the  State  agency  denying  or  withholding 
funds  with  respect  to  any  application  will 
not  be  taken  without  affording  the  appli- 
cant reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing. 

1 13)  It  must  provide.  In  the  case  of  an  ap- 
plication for  a  program  or  project  which  is 
in  the  nature  of  an  amendment  to  the  State 
plan  or  a  clear  departure  from  the  purview 
of  the  State  plan,  that  final  approval  by  the 
State  agency  of  the  application  will  not  be 
given  unless  the  application  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  with  a  report  de- 
scribing the  program  or  project  and  the  Sec- 
retary has  not  within  30  days  disapproved 
the  application. 

(14)  Finally,  the  State  plan  must  provide 
assurance  that  the  State  will  lurnish  at  least 
one-half  of  the  non-Federal  share  of  the 
funds  required  to  meet  the  cost  of  projects 
and  programs  aided  under  the  plan. 

The  conference  substitute  also  adopted  a 
provision  which  was  included  In  the  Senate 
amendment,  but  not  in  the  House  bill, 
under  which,  depending  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  the  funds  and  the  other  applica- 
tions, the  Secretary  may  approve  all  or  part 
of  the  assistance  requested  by  a  State  agen- 
cy under  Its  plan,  but  all  assistance  requested 
by  such  agency  may  be  disapproved  only  after 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  provision 
of  such  assistance  would  so  dilute  available 
funds  that  the  effectiveness  of  other  projects 
or  programs  which  would  more  effectively 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  title  wovild  be 
impaired. 

The  conference  substlttite  provides  that 
the  Secretary  may.  if  he  finds  that  a  State 
plan  for  a  fiscal  year  is  in  substantial,  but 
not  complete,  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments for  approval,  approve  that  part  of  the 
plan  which  is  in  compliance,  and  make 
available  to  the  Stale  only  those  funds  which 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  that  part  of  the 
plan. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  tradi- 
tional language  relating  to  disapproval  of 
State  plans  and  to  discontinuing  payments. 
Under  this  language  the  Secretary  may  not 
finally  disapprove  a  plan  without  affording 
the  State  agency  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing.  When  the  Secretary 
finds  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply 
substantially  with  the  plan,  he  will  notify 
the  agency  that  payments  under  the  plan  will 
be  discontinued  (entirely  or  with  respect  to 
aifected  portions  of  the  plan)  tintll  he  is 
satisfied  there  is  no  longer  any  failure  to 
comply. 

Direct  grants 

As  indicated  above  the  Senate  amend- 
ment permitted  each  State  the  option  of  re- 
ceiving its  funds  under  an  approved  State 
plan  or  to  not  propose  a  plan,  but  in  the  case 
of  an  approved  State  plan  grants  could  also 
be  made  directly  by  the  Secretary  to  State  or 
local  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  or 


organizations.  The  House  bill  In  contrast  re- 
quired, in  general,  that  the  State  must  sub- 
mit, and  have  approved,  a  State  plan  In  order 
for  grants  to  be  received  for  use  In  the  State. 
The  House  bill  did,  however,  provide  an  fx- 
ceptlon  for  cases  where  a  State  has  failed  10 
apply  for  a  grant,  or  the  Secretary  has  tailed 
to  approve  the  State's  plan,  within  9  months 
after  the  enactment  of  the  act.  In  that  cise 
the  Secretary  could  make  grants  directly  to 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies. 

Under  this  section  of  the  House  bill  grants 
could  not  be  made  in  excess  of  60  percent  f 
the  cost  of  the  project.  The  conference  sd'o- 
stltute  adopts  the  approach  of  the  House  bill. 
and  It  provides  that  until  a  State  has  .ejij- 
mitted,  and  had  approved,  a  State  comf..'- 
henslve  Juvenile  delinquency  plan,  or  where 
the  State  has  failed  to  carry  out  a  plan  whi  h 
has  been  approved  according  to  its  terms  ■.ni 
conditions,  the  Secretary  may  make  grnuTs 
directly  to  public  or  private  nonprofit  agoi- 
cles.  "Tlius  no  direct  grant  may  be  made  -o 
any  agency  or  organization  within  a  State 
where  there  is  effectively  operating  an  .  p- 
proved  State  plan.  Under  the  conference  si  >)- 
stltute,  the  grant  may  not  exceed  60  pern  it 
of  the  cost  of  a  project  or  program  for  .  - 
hablUtative  services,  or  75  percent  of  the  ft 
of  the  projects  or  programs  for  prevent,  e 
services. 

Use  of  funds 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Sen.vp 
amendmc-ni  prescribed  the  use  to  wli;!i 
funds  granted  under  parts  B  and  C  may  ■  ■= 
put.  These  provisions,  though  differing  soii:.- 
what  in  language,  are  the  same  in  sub- 
stance, with  the  following  exceptions: 

The  House  bill  permits  use  of  the  Peder:  1 
lunds  lor  construction  of  special  purpi  e 
facilities,  such  as  (1)  combination  detn:- 
llon  and  diagnostic  facilities:  (2)  haltv  av 
houses  for  youths  who  arc  not  yet  ready  :■  r 
lull  return  to  society:  (3)  small,  special  pi  .-- 
pose,  residential,  community-based  faciU!!t^ 
for  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  rehabilltaii-n 
of  youths:  (4)  and  training  schools  for  -l.e 
rehabilitation  and  education  of  youths  wi.o 
are  In  custody.  It  also  required  that  in  le- 
veloplng  plans  for  such  facilities  due  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  excellence  '  f 
architecture  and  design.  Tlie  compar:  ble 
provision  of  the  Senate  .^mcndment.  soir.e- 
what  less  specific  in  nature,  permitted  -he 
use  of  these  funds  for  constnictlon  of  rc;n- 
munlty-based,  unusual,  and  special  purpo.se 
or  innovative  types  of  facilities.  The  cm- 
fcrence  substitute  adopts  this  language  f 
the  Senate  amendment  but  consolidates  :t 
with  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  wlvch 
lists  examples  of  the  types  of  facilities  \vh:^h 
may  be  constructed.  As  Incorporated  in  the 
substitute.  It  is  clear  that  all  of  the  listed 
types  of  facilities  must  be  community  based, 
unusual,  and  special  purpose  or  innovn'r. e 
in  nature. 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  provided  that  i.o: 
more  than  15  percent  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated tinder  the  act  could  be  used  to  meet 
construction  costs.  The  House  bill  contair.ei! 
no  similar  provision.  The  conference  ?  ''- 
stltute  retains  this  provision,  but  raises  !ie 
percentage  limit  to  25  percent. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  grat.ts 
for  construction  of  facilities  for  both  re- 
habilitative services  and  preventive  services 
/part  B  and  C  of  title  I).  Under  the  Ho.^e 
bill  such  construction  grants  were  aut>icr- 
ized  for  rehabilitative  services  only.  The  Srn- 
ate  recedes. 

Notification 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the 
.Secretary  could  not  approve  an  appllcatirn 
for  a  grant  under  the  title  until  a  copy  of 
the  application  was  submitted  to  a  speci- 
fied State  official,  and  reasonable  opportunity 
afforded  the  State  official  to  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Secretary  his  evaluation  of  the 
program.  Including  his  comments  on  the  re- 
lationship of  the  application  to  other  appli- 
cations then  pending  and  to  existing  plans 
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in  the  State  for  the  development  of  new  or 
additional  programs  for  the  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment, or  rehabilitation  of  youths  who  are 
delinquent  and  preventive  services  for  those 
in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent.  The  ap- 
plication had  to  be  submitted  to  the  govern- 
ing bodies  of  the  political  units  affected  and 
II  reasonable  opportunity  afforded  them  to 
submit  their  evaluation  of  the  program  or 
project  The  House  bill  had  a  somewhat  com- 
parable provision,  but  It  was  applicable  only 
in  the  rase  of  direct  grants.  The  conference 
substitute  retains  the  language  of  the  Senate 
provisions,  but  limits  It  to  instances  in 
which  the  Secretary  makes  direct  grants  to 
k>cal  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies 
without  going  tlxrough  the  State  agency. 

Considerations  for  approval  of  applications 
Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  a  list  of  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered In  determining  what  grants  should 
he  made.  The  list  Is  the  same  except  that 
tl'.e  House  bill  required  the  State  agency  to 
consider  the  extent  to  which  proposed  pro- 
grams and  projects  would  be  carried  on  in 
coordination  with  other  actUltles  carried  on 
in  the  State  or  community  relating  to  the 
problem  of  rehabilitation  of  delinquent 
youths  and  prevention  of  delinquency.  This 
requirement  Is  not  contained  in  the  confer- 
ence substitute.  The  Senate  amendment  re- 
quired consideration  of  school  dropout  rates 
and  extent  of  comprehensive  planning  in  the 
community  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
these  programs.  The  Senate  requirements  are 
retained  in  the  substitute. 

TITLE  n— TRAINING 
Aiithorisation 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment authorize  grants  for  projects  fcr  traln- 
ine;  personnel  to  be  employed  in  the  dlag- 
no.'-is.  treatment,  or  rehabilitation  of  youths 
who  lire  delinquent  or  In  danger  of  becoming 
delinquent.  The  House  bill  required  these 
gnnts  to  be  made  to  the  States  to  enable 
them  to  in  turn  make  grants  for  projects 
of  -he  type  indicated.  The  Senate  amendment 
luii.'iorized  the  Secretary  to  make  these  grants 
directly,  but  required  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  The  conference  subtltute 
.idopts  the  Senate  provision  in  this  instance. 
The  House  bill  provided  that  the  assisted 
projects  could  include  those  for  the  counsel- 
inc  or  instruction  of  parents  In  the  Improving 
01  parental  instruction  and  supervision  of 
youths  who  are  delinquent  or  In  danger  of 
becoming  delinquent  This  provision,  which 
v.as  not  included  in  the  Senate  amendment, 
is  adopted  by  the  conference  substitute.  The 
Senate  amendment  included  projects  to  pro- 
vide youths  and  adults  training  for  career 
opportunities,  including  new  types  of  careers 
In  fields  related  to  the  diagnosis,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation  of  youths  who  are  delin- 
quent or  in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent. 
Tlus  provision,  which  has  no  counterpart  In 
the  House  bill,  is  retained  in  the  conference 
substitute. 

TITLE   in— IMPROVED   TECHNIQUES   AND 

PRACnCES 

>!ew  treatment  and  services 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the 
Secretary  to  conduct  research  Into  and  de- 
velop and  demonstrate  improved  techniques 
and  practices  which  hold  promise  of  making  a 
sutstantlal  contribution  toward  prevention 
of  delinquency  and  treatment  of  youths  who 
are  delinquent  or  in  danger  of  becoming 
delinquent  or  toward  improvement  in  the 
rehabilitative  services  for  delinquent  youths. 

The  Secretary  also  was  authorized  to  make 
grants  for  such  purposes  to  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations,  and  to 
enter  into  contracts  for  such  purposes,  with 
J^uch  agencies  and  organizations,  and  other 
private  agencies  and  organizations,  and  also 
With  individuals.  It  limited  to  not  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal    year    under    the    act.    or    $2    million. 


whichever  is  the  lesser,  the  amount  which 
could  be  used  to  carry  out  this  program.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. Tlie  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment,  except 
that  the  Secretary  is  only  authorized  to  de- 
velop impnned  techniques  and  practices,  and 
is  not  authorized  to  conduct  research. 

Technical  assistance 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the 
Secretary  to  cooperate  with,  and  either  di- 
rectly or  through  grants  or  contracts  with 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  or  or- 
ganizations, render  technical  assistance  to 
public  and  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions In  matters  relating  to  the  prevention  of 
delinquency  or  the  treatment  of  delinquent 
youths  or  to  rehabilitative  services  for  such 
youths.  It  also  authorized  him  to  provide 
short-term  training  and  instruction  of  a 
technical  nature.  Tlie  House  bill  contained 
no  comparable  provisions.  The  conference 
svibstltute  contains  this  provision. 

State  assistance  to  local  units 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the 
Secretary  to  make  grants  to  any  State  agency 
which  is  able  and  willing  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  local  public  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies  which  are  or  are  prepar- 
ing to  engage  in  activities  which  may  be  as- 
sisted under  this  act.  No  grant  -ould  exceed 
90  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  acti'  Itles  with 
respect  to  vvhich  It  is  made.  The  House  bill 
contained  no  comparable  provl.slon.  This 
provision  is  retained  In  the  substitute 
agreed  tipon  in  conference. 

Information  services 

The  Senate  amendment  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  collect,  evaluate,  publish,  and  dis- 
seminate Information  and  materials  relating 
to  research  programs  and  projects  conducted 
under  this  act  and  other  related  matters. 
This  Information  and  these  materials  are  to 
be  for  the  general  public  and  for  agencies 
and  persons  engaged  In  programs  concerned 
with  youths  who  are  delinquent  or  in  danger 
of  becoming  delinquent. 

TITLE   IV— ADMINISTRATION 
Appropriations 

The  Hou.se  bill  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion of  .=>25  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1968. 
and  provided  that  such  sums  may  be  appro- 
priated for  the  next  2  fiscal  years  as  the  Con- 
gress may  hereafter  authorize  by  law.  The 
Senate  amendment  authorized  $25  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  1969,  S50  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970,  and  $75  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971.  The  conference  substitute  adopts 
the  Senate  provisions. 

Amounts  available  for  each  State 

The  House  bill  provided  that  funds  appro- 
priated for  grants  for  rehabilitative  services 
and  for  preventive  services  shall  be  allocated 
among  the  States  as  follows:  First,  up  to  3 
percent  of  the  amount  being  allocated  shall 
be  allocated  among  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trvist  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  according  to 
their  needs.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the 
amounts  remaining  are  to  be  allocated  among 
the  50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
the  basis  of  their  relative  populations,  and 
25  percent  thereof  to  be  allocated  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines.  The  Senate  amendment 
did  not  provide  for  State-by-State  allot- 
ments: however,  it  did  provide  a  minimum 
guarantee  of  $25,000  for  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  of  .$100,000 
for  each  of  the  50  States  and  for  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  maximum 
amount  payable  for  planning  and  for 
rehabilitative  services  or  preventive  services 
in  any  State  could  not  exceed  15  percent  of 
the  total  funds  available  for  these  purposes. 
The  conference  report  adopts  the  provisions 
of  the  Senate  amendment. 


Evaluation 


The  Senate  amendment  directed  the  Sec- 
retary to  provide  for  a  continuing  evaluation 
of  activities  under  the  act.  including  their 
effectiveness  In  tvchleving  stated  goals  and 
their  relationship  to  and  impact  on  related 
Federal.  State,  and  local  activities.  It  directed 
him  to  arrange  lor  obtaining  the  opinions  of 
youth  participants  about  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  programs.  The  results  of 
the  evaluation  would  be  included  in  the  an- 
nual report  required  by  the  act.  The  Senate 
amendment,  further,  jirovided  that  in  addi- 
tion to  other  funds  available  for  evaluation, 
any  appropriation  to  carry  out  grants  and 
contracts  under  the  act  could  be  used,  up  to 
1  percent  thereof,  for  evaluation  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  programs  for  which  the  appro- 
priation is  made.  The  Hou.se  bill  contained 
a  similar  provision  with  respect  to  use  of  ap- 
propriations. The  conference  substitute  is 
like  the  Senate  amendment  except  that  it 
does  not  require  the  Secretary  to  arrange  for 
obtaining  the  opinions  of  youth  participants 
about  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
programs 

Judicial  review 

Tlie  House  bill  provided  that  any  action 
taken  by  the  Secretary  iermlnatlng\ir  refus- 
ing to  continue  financial  assistance  to  a 
grantee  under  this  act  is  subject  to  judicial 
review  In  accordance  with  chapter  7  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code,  relating  to  Judi- 
cial review  of  administrative  action.  The 
Senate  amendment  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  Tlie  Senate  recedes. 
Joint    funding 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that 
where  funds  are  advanced  for  a  single  project 
Ijy  more  than  one  Federal  agency  to  an 
agency  or  organization  assisted  under  this 
act.  any  one  Federal  agency  may  be  desig- 
nated to  act  for  all  of  them  In  administering 
the  funds  advanced.  In  such  a  case,  a  single 
non-Federal  share  requirement  may  lie  es- 
tablished according  to  the  proportion  of 
funds  advanced  by  each  such  agency.  Any 
such  agency  may  waive  any  technical  grantor 
contract  requirement  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  similar  requirements  of  the  admin- 
istering agency  or  which  the  administering 
agency  does  not  impose.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  comparable  provision.  The  con- 
ference substitute  retains  this  provision  of 
the  .Senate  amendment. 

Coordination 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment conti^lned  provisions  relating  to  co- 
ordination of  activities  under  this  act  with 
other  agencies  and  officers.  The  Senate 
amendment  lists  specifically  certain  Federal 
officers,  while  the  House  bill  describes  gen- 
erally the  officers  to  whom  it  applies.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

Annual    report 

This  section  requires  the  Secretary  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  President  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  Congress  a  report  on  all  Fed- 
eral activities  in  the  fields  of  juvenile 
delinquency,  yotith  development,  and  related 
fields.  The  report  will  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to  planning,  program,  and  project 
activities  conducted  under  the  act:  the 
nature  and  result  of  model  programs  and 
technical  assistance  conducted  under  title 
III;  the  number  and  types  of  training  proj- 
ects; number  of  persons  trained  and  In 
training,  Job  placement  and  foUowup  infor- 
mation on  trainees  and  former  trainees 
assisted  under  title  II:  .ind  steps  taken,  and 
mechanisms  and  methods  used,  to  coordinate 
and  avoid  duplication  of  Federal  activities  in 
the  fields  dealt  with  by  the  act  The  House 
bill  contained  no  comparable  provision.  The 
conference  substitute  retains  this  provision. 
Adviso''V  committee 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the  Sec- 
retary   to    appoint    advisory   committees   on 
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matters  of  general  poUc^j  Involved  In  the 
administration  of  the  act)  and  particularly 
with  respect  to  coordlnatlj  in  of  activities.  It 
also  authorized  him  to  aj  joint  other  tech- 
nical or  advisory  commltt  es  to  advise  him 
In  connection  with  actlvlt  es  under  this  act 
as  he  deems  necessary,  Th  i  usual  provisions 
with  respect  to  payment  j  f  per  diem  com- 
pensation and  travel  expd  ises  are  included. 
The  House  bill  made  no  p  ovlslon  for  these. 
The  conference  substitute  tdopts  the  Senate 
provisions. 

Definition  ' 
The  House  bill  and  the  J  snate  amendment 
both  contain  definitions  ol  terms  used  In  the 
act  Of  significance  in  tl  e  House  bill  are 
the  definition  of  "private  lonproflt  agency" 
and  "public  agency."  It  rovlded  that  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportu  ilty  or  any  agency 
or  program  administered  created  by.  or 
funded  by  that  OfBce  cam  at  be  included  in 
such  terms.  It  prohibits  pi  -tlclpatlon  by  the 
ClHce  of  Economic  Opportu  ilty  or  any  of  such 
other  agencies  or  prograij  s  in  administer- 
ing the  act.  Tlie  Senate  l  amendment  con- 
tained no  comparable  pro\j  slon.  The  confer- 
ence .substitute  provides  tl  nt  the  term  "pri- 
vate nonprofit  agency"  an<  the  term  "public 
agency"  do  not  include  the  )fBce  of  Economic 
Opportu'felty.  and  it  proh  Jits  participation 
by  that  OfDce  In  the  admlnfcterlng  of  the  act. 
The  Senate  amendment  included  Indian 
tribes  in  certain  of  the  den  iltlons  describing 
the  agencies  which  are  pe  mitted  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  the  act.  t  also  permit*  a 
waiver  of  the  matching  requirements  for 
Indian  tribes  where  they  o  not  have  suffi- 
cient funds  to  meet  such  latching  require- 
ments. The  House  bill  con  lined  no  compar- 
able provisions.  The  confer  nee  substitute  re- 
tains these  provisions  with  respect  to  Indian 
tribes,  but  permits  reductU  i  of  the  matching 
requirements  only  in  the  ci  ie  of  direct  grants 
from  the  Secretary. 

Carl    D.    Per:  ms, 

Roman  Pucin:  u, 

John  Bradcm 

(By   Winiani  D.   Ford). 

William  D.  Fo 

Hugh  L.  Care-J 

Lloyd  Meeds. 

William  H.  A'i 

John  M.  Ash| 

Albert  H.  QxtA, 

Charles  Gooi  sll, 
Managers  on  the  f  irt  of  the  House. 

Mr.  PERKINS  (duri  g  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unimimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading)  of  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tl 
the  request  of  the  gentl 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objectio 


re  objection  to 
an  from  Ken- 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speijiker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evide|j|tly  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  wejs  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  ijtll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  t(jj ; 
names: 


Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashley 
Dlggs 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  La. 
Bvlns.  Tenn. 
Oubser 


[Roll  No.  26  I 
Hays 
Herlong 
Holland 
Jacobs 
Klrwan 
Kornegay 
Leggett 
Reenlclc 


answer  to  their 


Teague,  Calif. 

Teiigue,  Tex. 

Udall 

Ullman 

Willis 

Wright 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  411 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  PREVEN- 
TION AND  CONTROL  ACT  OF 
1968— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  is  explicit  with 
respect  to  the  agreement  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  on  this  legislation. 
For  this  reason  I  will  be  brief  in  my 
comments  and  I  will  outline  at  this  time 
the  major  differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  and  Uie  conference  resolu- 
tion of  these  differences. 

First,  the  House  bill  pursuant  to 
amendments  adopted  on  the  floor,  pio- 
vide  that  grants  for  rehabilitative  and 
preventative  services  must  be  made  pur- 
suant to  a  .single  State  plan.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  provided  in  contrast — 
that  grants  could  be  made  under  a  State 
plan  but  despite  the  existence  of  such  a 
State  plan  the  Secretai-y  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  could  also  make 
grants  directly  to  public  and  nonprofit 
agencies  and  organizations  within  such 
State  for  rehabilitative  and  preventative 
services  to  delinquent  youths. 

The  conference  .substitute  adopts  tne 
House  approach  and  requires  a  single 
comprehensive  State  plan  be  submitted 
for  both  preventive  and  rehabilitative 
services.  Under  the  conference  substi- 
tute, the  only  justification  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  a  direct  grant  to  a  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agency  or  organi- 
zation is  in  those  instances  where  a 
State  has  failed  to  submit  a  compre- 
hensive plan  or  is  failing  to  carr>'  out  ac- 
cording to  its  terms  an  approved  State 
plan.  This  exception  is  in  line  with  the 
general  approach  taken  in  the  House 
bill  which  provides  an  exception  in  the 
case  where  a  State  had  failed  to  apply  for 
a  grant  or  the  Secretary  had  failed  to  ap- 
prove the  State  plan  within  9  months 
of  the  enactment  of  this  act. 

Second,  another  major  difference  be- 
tween the  two  bills  was  in  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations.  The  House  bill 
which  passed  the  House  in  September 
of  last  year  authorized  $25,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1968  and  such  sim:is  for  the 
next  2  fiscal  years  as  the  Congress  might 
authorize.  The  Senate  bill  which  passed 
the  Senate  on  June  8  this  year,  author- 
ized $25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1969, 
$50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1970  and  $75.- 
000.000  for  fiscal  year  1971.  Both  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment 
thus  provided  $25,000,000  for  the  initial 
year  of  the  program.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute authorizes  $25,000,000  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  $50,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1970,  and  $75,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1971. 

Third,  both  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  bill  authorized  the  Federal  grants 
to  meet  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
grams and  projects  to  design  preventa- 
tive services  for  youths  in  danger  of  be- 
coming delinquent,  but  the  House  bill 
further  provided  direct  grants  could  not 
be  made  in  excess  of  60  percent  of  the 


cost  of  the  project.  Conference  substitute 
adopted  the  House  position  on  this  point. 

Fourth,  a  provision  in  the  Senate 
amendment  not  contained  in  the  House 
bill  required  the  State  plan  to  provide 
assurance  that  the  State  would  furni-li 
at  least  one-half  of  the  non-Federal 
share  of  the  funds  required  to  meet  the 
cost  of  projects  and  programs,  which  re- 
quirement was  incorporated  in  the  con- 
ference substitute. 

Fifth,  both  the  House  bill  and  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  authorized  use  of  fund- 
for  the  construction  of  facilities  throuk.ii 
different  language  was  employed  in  de- 
scribing the  types  of  facilities  that  could 
be  constructed.  The  substitute  employ.s 
language  from  both  bills  listing  the  spe- 
cial purpose  facilities  enumerated  in  Ihi^ 
House  bill,  first,  combination  detention 
and  diagnostic  facilities:  second,  half- 
way houses  for  youths  who  are  not  .vi  t 
ready  for  full  return  to  society;  thiid 
small,  special  purpose,  residential  coir,- 
munity  ba.sed  facilities  for  diagnosi.^ 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation:  and 
fourth,  training  schools  for  the  rehabili- 
tation and  education  of  youths  who  are  in 
custody. 

Provisions  in  the  Senate  required  that 
facilities  must  be  community  based,  un- 
usual, and  special  purpose  or  innova- 
tive types  of  facilities. 

In  addition,  a  Senate  provision  not  con- 
tained in  the  House  bill — that  not  more 
than  15  percent  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  the  act  could  be  used  for  con- 
struction— was  retained  but  raised  to  2r, 
percent. 

Sixth,  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vided that  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
bill  was  to  support  research  activitie."-- 
The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision and  the  House  position  on  thi.s 
point  was  sustained  by  the  conference. 
In  addition,  the  Senate  bill  provided  for 
the  employment  of  delinquent  youths  in 
projects  designed  to  assist  them.  Tlie 
conference  substitute  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

Seventh,  the  House  bill  contained  n 
provision  calling  for  parental  involve- 
ment in  training  projects  in  counseling 
or  instruction,  which  provision  was  not 
included  in  the  Senate  bill  but  is  re- 
tained in  the  conference  substitute. 

Eighth,  the  Senate  amendment  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  to  conduct,  re- 
search, and  develop  improved  techniques 
and  practices  in  treatment  and  services 
to  delinquent  or  potential  delinquer.t 
youths  limited  to  not  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  funds  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  or  $2,000,000,  whichever  is  th(? 
lesser.  The  conference  substitute  adopted 
the  provision  of  the  Senate  agreement 
except  that  the  Secretary  is  only  aj- 
thorized  to  develop  improved  techniques 
and  practices,  and  is  not  authorized  "o 
conduct  research. 

Ninth,  provisions  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment not  contained  in  the  House  bill. 
which  were  adopted  by  the  conference, 
autnorize  the  Secretary  to  provide  teci.- 
nical  assistance  to  public  and  private 
agencies  and  organizations  in  matters 
relating  to  the  prevention  of  delinquency 
or  the  treatment  of  delinquent  youtlT;. 

Tenth,  provisions  in  the  House  bill 
with  respect  to  State-by-State  allocation 
of  funds  were  retained  by  the  conference. 
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Eleventh,  the  provisions  of  the  Senate 
amendment  not  contained  in  the  House 
bill  with  respect  to  evaluation  projects 
was  retained  by  the  conference  except 
that  those  provisions  in  the  Senate 
amendment  requiring  the  Secretary  to 
arrange  for  the  opinions  of  youth  partici- 
pants was  dropped.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute adopted  the  House  provision  not 
contained  in  the  Senate  amendment  with 
respect  to  judicial  review. 

Twelfth,  the  conference  adopted  provi- 
sions in  the  Senate  bill  requiring  the 
Secretary  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress 
an  annual  report  on  all  Federal  activities 
in  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency,  youth 
development,  and  other  related  matters. 

Finally,  of  significance,  the  Hou.se  bill 
contained  definitions  of  "private  non- 
profit agencies"  and  "public  agencies." 
We  provided  in  the  House  bill  that  the 
GEO  or  any  agency  or  program  ad- 
ministered, created  by  or  funded  by  that 
Office  could  not  be  included  in  tho.se  de- 
nned terms  and  we  further  prohibited 
participation  by  the  OEO  or  any  such 
aeency  in  administering  the  act.  Tliere 
was  no  comparable  Senate  provision. 
The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
these  defined  terms  do  not  include  the 
OEO  and  the  substitute  further  pro- 
hibited participation  by  that  Office  in 
administration  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  a  review  of 
the  comparison  of  these  major  differ- 
ences between  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate on  this  important  legislation  will 
demonstrate  that  the  compromise  has 
been  a  rea.sonable  one  and  results  in 
the  development  of  an  effective  ap- 
proach to  the  solution  of  the  antisocial 
behavior  of  too  many  young  Americans 
today.  By  and  large  we  have  preserved 
the  concept  taken  by  the  House  to  the 
effect  that  States  should  play  a  promi- 
nent role  in  the  administration  of  these 
programs,  while  at  the  same  time  con- 
taining adequate  assurances  of  the  ap- 
propriate planning,  coordination,  qual- 
ity, and  evaluation  so  essential  in  as- 
suring that  we  carry  out  our  respon- 
sibilities in  seeing  that  appropriated 
funds  are  effectively  employed  to  meet 
the  congressional  policy.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
centleman  for  yielding. 

It  is  true  that  the  Senate  receded  and 
accepted  the  block  grant  approach  which 
the  House  placed  in  the  bill. 

We  in  our  bill  gave  9  months  for  the 
States  to  get  their  plan  in  order,  and  we 
did  put  it  so  that  any  of  the  States  that 
are  ready  with  their  plans,  that  the  cri- 
teria would  be  used:  if  they  were  not 
leady  with  their  plans  the  Director  or  the 
Secretary  could  make  the  grants  directly. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct.  We 
?ave  a  period  of  9  months  to  get  their 
plans  in  order,  and  then  the  Secretary 
could  direct.  Otherwise  they  are  bound 
'.0  make  the  grant  through  the  State 
plan. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 


Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

As  far  as  matching  was  concerned,  the 
House  conceded  and  accepted  the  Senate 
plan,  which  means  that  this  was  either 
the  same  as  the  House,  or  a  smaller  Fed- 
eral share  than  the  House,  so  we  ac- 
cepted a  more  conservative  approach 
there. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct,  inso- 
far as  grants  to  the  States,  both  bills  I 
believe  provided  that  the  Federal  Grov- 
crnment  could  go  up  to  75  percent,  but 
in  the  case  of  direct  grants  it  is  still  left 
at  60  percent. 

But  the  gentleman  is  correct  in.sofar 
as  his  statement  is  concerned. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  say  fur- 
ther that  the  minority  agrees  with  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished   gentleman   from   Illinois    fMr. 

PUriNSKll. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  occasion  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  IMr.  Perkins),  in  his 
skillful  handling  of  this  conference  re- 
port. I  would  aLso  like  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
QuiEl,  who  was  the  ranking  minority 
member  among  "the  conferees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  did  preserve  in  this 
bill  most  of  the  provisions  that  we  had 
carefully  written  in  the  bill  in  the  Hou.se, 
and  I  am  proud  to  be  the  principal  spon- 
.sor  of  the  bill,  H.R.  12120.  We  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  throughout  the  coun- 
try' on  this  bill,  and  we  feel  that  this  Is 
landmark  legislation.  For  the  first  time 
this  legislation  is  going  to  give  the  States 
and  local  communities  meaningful  as- 
sistance, and  will  strengthen  our  efforts 
to  reduce  the  incidence  of  crime  among 
young  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  should  be  of 
great  concern  to  all  of  us  that  55  percent 
of  all  the  crimes  committed  in  this  coun- 
try are  committed  by  young  people  19 
years  old  and  younger.  There  is  no  .sense 
in  being  concerned  about  adult  crime  If 
we  do  not  get  at  the  root  of  the  overall 
causes  of  crime  in  connection  with  the 
young  people's  level. 

So  as  I  say,  this  legislation  Is  land- 
mark legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the  House  voted 
unanimously  for  a  vocational  educational 
bill  which  it  was  also  my  privilege  to 
sponsor.  This  week  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  send  to  the  Pi-esident  a  bill 
dealing  with  juvenile  crime.  Each  one  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  can  be  proud  to 
support  these  two  bills  as  great  contribu- 
tions toward  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  our  young  people  in  America,  and  we 
will  be  getting  directly  to  the  root  cause 
of  the  trouble. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  confer- 
ence report,  and  again  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  for  his  effective 
leadership  in  bringing  this  legislation  to 
a  successful  conclusion. 

I  consider  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Act  of  1968  and  the  Vocational  Educa- 


tion Amendments  of  1968  two  of  my  most 
notable  achievements  in  Congress  and 
wish  to  express  great  pride  here  today 
that  both  these  landmark  bills  bear  my 
name. 

1  am  submitting  herewith  a  brief  de- 
.scrlption  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Act: 

HR  12120  would  authorize  the  following 
appropriations; 

Amount 
Fiscal  vear:  in  millions 

1969" - S25 

1970    50 

1971    75 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  following 
programs  and  activities: 

1.  Planning. —  la)  The  development  of  com- 
prehensive anti-delinquency  plans  by  state 
and  local  public  agencies.  (Sec.  101 ) . 

(b)  The  planning  of  projects  and  programs 
by  State  and  local  public  agencies  and 
private  non-profit  organizations.   (Sec.   102). 

2  Rehabilitatii^e  servicefi. — Rehabilitative 
services  for  the  diagnosis,  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  delinquent  youths  (including 
probationers  and  parolees)  conducted  by 
public  agencies  such  as  courts,  correctional 
institutions  and  law  enforcement  agencies. 
(Sections  120-124). 

3.  PTcventitf'  serrtoes.— Community-based 
prevention  services  for  youths  in  danger  of 
becoming  delinquent  by  local  public  and 
private  non-profit  agencies.  (Sections  140- 
144). 

4.  Construction. — Construction  of  rehabil- 
itation and  prevention  facilities,  but  limited 
to  community-based,  unusual  and  special 
purpose  facilities. 

5.  Training.— T\\e  training  of  personnel  in 
juvenile  delinquency  fields,  including  the 
development  of  special  program.'?  to  train 
youths  and  adults  in  career  occupations  in 
juvenile  delinquency  (sections  201-2021. 

6.  Research  and  demonstration. — Research 
and  demonstration  to  develop  new  tech- 
niques and  practices  in  combating  Juvenile 
delinquency  (see.  301). 

7.  Technical  assistance. — Technical  assist- 
ance services  to  State  and  local  public  and 
nonprofit  agencies  (sections  302-303). 

8.  Evaluation. — Evaluation  of  all  programs 
and  activities  under  the  act.  The  results  of 
such  evaluation  are  to  be  included  in  an 
annual  report  to  Congress  (section  405  i . 

LIMITATIONS    ON    FCNDINC 

1.  Of  the  total  annual  appropriations 
under  the  Act  not  more  than  25r'^  may  be 
spent  on  construction;  not  more  than  10% 
may  be  spent  on  construction;  not  more  than 
lOr;  or  $2  million  (whichever  is  less  i  may 
be  spent  on  research  and  demonstration;  and 
not  more  than  1  percent  may  be  spent  on 
evaluation. 

The  total  of  the  grants  for  planning  or 
programs  in  any  State  may  not  exceed  15 
percent  of  the  funds  available. 

Each  State  is  guaranteed  $300,000. 

2.  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
above-described  program  and  activities  is 
limited  as  follows: 

Federal  share 
Activity:  i  percent  ( 

Planning 90 

Rehabilitation 60 

Prevention    75 

Construction    for   prevention   and   re- 
habilitation     50 

Training    -   100 

Research,  demonstration,  technical  as- 
sistance, and  evaluation 100 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  i^revious  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  o.uestion  was  ordered. 

Tlie  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record 
on  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXPANDING  THE  SOLE  SURVIVING 
SONS  POLICY 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Rentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing, for  reference  to  the  appropriate 
committee,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  some  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Iq  combat  duty  in  Vietnam.  This 
bill  is  similar  to  one  introduced  earlier 
by  the  Congressman  from  Ohio,  Clar- 
ence J.  Brown.  Jr. 

This  bill  would  expand  the  "sole  sur- 
viving sons"  policy  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  At  present,  that  policy  excludes 
from  combat  areas  the  only  remaining 
son  in  a  family  in  which  the  father,  one 
or  more  sons  or  daughters  has  been  killed, 
captured,  missing  in  action,  or  is  perma- 
nently disabled  as  a  result  of  military 
duty.  My  bill  would,  in  addition  to  the 
present  sole  surviving  sons  policy,  pre- 
vent assignment  to  combat  areas  of  any 
member  of  the  armed  ser\'ices  whose  fa- 
ther, brother,  or  sister  has  died  while 
serving  or  as  a  result  of  service  In 
Vietnam. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  bill  would 
affect  a  great  many  members  of  the 
armed  services,  but  it  would  offer  to  the 
families  of  !;hose  who  have  already  suf- 
fered such  a  loss  some  measure  of  re- 
assurance that  additional  meml>ers  of 
the  family  would  not  be  assigned  to  such 
combat  areas.  Very  simply,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  do  not  think  that  the  families  of  those 
in  the  armed  services  should  be  required 
to  go  through  the  agony  of  the  loss  of  a 
family  member  more  than  once. 


POVERTY  ON  THE  INDIAN 
RESERVATIONS 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota?  i 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact 
that  the  greatest  area  of  poverty  in 
America  is  on  the  Indian  reservations. 

It  is  intolerable  because  It  is  so  unnec- 
essary. What  they  need  are  jobs  and  in- 
come. 

What  they  need  is  an  opportunity  for 
self  respect  and  dignity,  which  can  come 
only  from  employment. 

The  only  way  to  bring  employment  to 
the  reservation  areas  is  through  tax  in- 
centive program  for  industry. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  152631  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  on  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  15263.  with 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  Tuesday,  July  16,  1968,  the 
Clerk  had  read  through  the  l^rst  section 
ending  on  page  1,  line  4.  of  the  bill.  Are 
there  any  amendments  to  this  section? 

AMENDMENT     OrFERED     BY     MR.      GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1968'. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  inserting 
Immediately  after  the  first  section  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"  'Sec.  2.  Moratorium  for  fiscal  year  1969 
on  foreign  aid  authorizations.  Nothing  In  this 
Act  (other  than  sections  637  and  645>  au- 
thorizes any  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969.  For  the  purposes  of  section  617,  the 
moratorium  under  this  .section  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  termination  of  assistance.' 

"Sec.  3.  Section  637(ai,  which  relates  to 
administrative  expenses,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  '1968'  and  substituting  '1969  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in  sup- 
port of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DEVTNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

One  hundred  and  four  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  recog- 
nized. 

•  By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Gross 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes,  i 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  adoption 
of  this  amendment,  which  provides  for  a 
1-year  moratorium  on  foreign  aid  funds, 
would  stop  any  further  discussion  of  this 
and  clear  the  way  to  go  back  this  after- 
noon to  the  so-called  gun  control  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  exceptions  that  I 
have  set  forth  in  this  moratorium 
amendment  deal  with  sections  637  and 
617.  These  are  the  only  exceptions. 

Section  637  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act — FAA — provides  for  administrative 
expenses  for  AID  and  the  Department  of 
State. 

Section  617  of  the  FAA  deals  with  ter- 
mination of  assistance.  That  may  be  ac- 
complished by  the  President  or  by  con- 
ciurent  resolution  of  Congress. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  today  under 
section  617  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 


the  President  of  the  United  States  can 
terminate  assistance. 

The  second  sentence  of  section  617 
states  that  funds  made  available  under 
the  FAA  are  available  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  1  year  from  the  date  of  ter- 
mination "for  the  necessary  expenses  of 
winding  up  programs"  under  the  act. 

My  amendment  does  not  terminate  the 
program;  it  is  a  1-year  moratorium.  But 
in  order  to  meet  obligations  such  as  per- 
sonnel and  contract  expenses  normally 
paid  out  of  program  funds,  the  amend- 
ment provides  that  the  moratorium 
should  be  treated  the  same  as  if  it  were 
a  termination  of  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 617,  by  the  President  or  by  concur- 
rent resolution. 

Section  645  of  the  FAA  deals  with  un- 
expended balances.  My  amendment  per- 
mits the  continued  use  of  the  authority 
of  section  645.  Tills  will  p>ermit  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  pipeline  and  the  use  of 
those  funds  for  the  same  general  pur- 
poses for  which  appropriated.  By  treat- 
ing the  moratorium  the  same  as  a  termi- 
nation, these  funds  will  be  available  to 
meet  necessary  expenses  for  the  period 
of  the  moratorium  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  case  of  termination  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  administrator  may  continue  such 
programs  as  he  deems  essential  by  using 
the  pipeline  funds.  However,  some  pro- 
grams, but  not  necessarily  all,  might 
have  to  be  suspended. 

The  amount  in  the  pipeline  is  included 
on  page  57  of  the  committee  report.  As 
of  June  30,  1968.  the  sum— in  round  fig- 
ures— was: 

I  In  billions  1 

Economic    H.l 

Military  - -       -9 
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Total    5.0 

In  addition  to  pipeline  fimds  made 
available,  dollar  repayments  and  inter- 
est collections  on  loans  made  from  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  and  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  are  authorized  to 
be  made  available  by  appropriation  acts 
for  the  purpose  of  making  new  loans. 
This  authority  is  contained  in  .section 
117  of  the  Foreign  Aid  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1964. 

Estimated  reimbursements  and  re- 
ceipts from  these  two  sources  for  fiscal 
j'ear  1969  are: 

I  In  millions  I 

Development    Loan    Fund S44.  7 

Alliance  lor  Progress  loans 22.8 

Total   --     67.5 

Section  3  of  my  amendment  authorizes 
an  appropriation  of  855.814,000  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  in  fiscal  year 
1969 — the  same  authorization  as  last 
year.  This  will  permit  the  payment  of  ex- 
penses for  the  administration  of  the 
pipeline — administrative  personnel,  con- 
trollers, auditors,  and  others. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  desire  to 
speak  at  length  on  this  subject.  I  would 
repeat  the  statement,  I  made  in  my  ad- 
ditional minority  views  to  be  found  in 
the  report. 

As  a  matter  of  cold,  hard  necessity 
there  sho^.d  be  no  authorization  or  ap- 
propriation of  new  money  for  so-called 


foreign  aid  for  fiscal  year  1969.  The  ad- 
ministration should  b3  comijelled  to  go 
to  the  pipeline  which  is  estimated  to 
contain  more  than  $5  billion  at  the 
present  time.  Whatever  legislation  nec- 
essaiy  to  deobligate  and  reprogram 
funds  in  the  pipeline  for  use  in  a  few 
vital  areas  such  as  South  Korea  should 
be  enacted  and  the  bulk  of  the  program 
ended. 

More  than  $170  billion,  including  in- 
terest on  the  money,  lias  been  dug  from 
tlie  pockets  of  American  taxpayers  and 
lavished  on  governments  around  the 
world.  The  waste  and  extravagance:  tlie 
lack  of  appreciation  by  most  of  the  re- 
cipient countries  is  appalling. 

As  great  as  the  resources  of  this  Na- 
tion may  be.  it  has  neither  the  capacity 
nor  the  capability  of  policing  and  finan- 
cing the  world  and  remaining  a  free  and 
solvent  Republic. 

For  the  268  Members  of  the  House 
who  voted  to  saddle  the  taxpayers  with 
a  10-percent  tax  increase  and  at  the 
same  time  promised  them  a  S6  billion 
cut  in  spending,  here  is  your  opportunity 
to  make  a  downpayment  on  your 
promise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Government  lias 
ladled  out  all  of  $170  billion  around  the 
world  and  we  liave  won  neither  peace  nor 
liave  we  won  friends  through  this 
enormous  expendituie. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  The  gentleman  speaks 
of  the  pipeline.  How  are  we  going  to 
shift  money  from  one  thing  to  another 
in  the  pipeline?  They  are  all  set  in  their 
proper  places. 

Mr.  GROSS.  By  the  process  of  transfer, 
deobligation,  leobligation. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Can  that  be  done? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  it  can  be  done. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  It  can  be  done? 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  not.  the  committee 
can  be  back  here  in  10  days  with  any 
authorizing  legislation  that  is  necessary. 
We  are  not  about  to  adjourn  and  leave 
this  place. 

I  suggest  this  procedure  in  the  com- 
mittee, as  the  gentlewoman  probably 
remembers. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  has 
two  false  assumptions.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  a  moratorium  on  aid:  what  really 
IS  asked  for  is  a  moratorium  on  respon- 
.sibility  in  this  country. 

This  proposition  is  based  on  two  false 
assumptions.  One  of  them  is  economic: 
that  is,  that  a  substantial  part  of  the 
pipeline  can  be  deobligated  and  used  to 
finance  the  commitments  for  fiscal  year 
1969.  The  other  is  that  the  United  States 
need  make  no  economic  aid  commit- 
ments in  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  fact  is  that  if  we  deobligate  or 
attempt  to  deobligate.  the  only  recovery 
vve  could  have  is  perhaps  three  to  five 
percent  of  the  S4  billion  plus  now  in  the 
pipeline.  There  are  contractual  arrange- 
ments, agreements,  international  agree- 
ments, many  private  contracts  with  uni- 


versities and  companies  in  the  Nation 
and  throughout  the  world  which  would 
have  to  be  stopped,  and  there  would  be 
damage  clauses,  which  probably  would 
result  in  excess  of  what  we  are  now 
discussing  as  a  figure  for  this  year's 
program. 

Over  and  above  all  that,  in  pohtical 
terms  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  con- 
sider what  wc  are  asked  to  do.  What  it 
would  do  is  deny  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  whoever  he  may  be.  in 
the  first  6  months  of  his  office,  this  tool. 
It  would  deprive  him  of  the  ino.st  useful 
tool  he  would  have  to  conduct  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States,  while 
at  the  same  time  confronting  him  with 
possible  cri.ses  which  naturally  flow  in 
the  times  in  which  we  live. 

It  would,  in  addition,  cause  the  collapse 
of  the  governments  and  economies  of 
South  Vietnam  and  Laos,  thereby  en- 
dangering the  Paris  peace  negotiations, 
and  it  would  send  shock  waves  certainly 
throughout  Southeast  Asia.  It  would 
jeopardize  the  security  of  Korea  and 
Thailand,  both  of  which  now  are  cer- 
tainly under  Communist  pressure.  It 
would  immediately  cause  Koioa  to  with- 
draw the  50,000  troops  fighting  alongside 
the  United  States  troops  in  Vic>tnam 
today.  It  would  prevent  our  doing  our 
share  to  support  the  Government  of 
Indonesia,  and  we  are  doing  very  little 
there  now.  That  is  the  fifth  largest 
nation,  a  nation  which  was  completely 
under  Communist  domination,  which  is 
now  seeking  to  turn  180  degrees  in  the 
opposite  direction.  It  would  undercut 
totally  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  give 
powerful  new  weapons  to  opponents  of 
the  Progre.ssive  Latin  American  leaders, 
who  seek  to  establish  the  old  coups  and 
the  old  ways,  and  to  abandon  the  Alli- 
ance goal.  It  would  create  a  situation 
in  India  and  in  Pakistan  which  would 
result  in  increased  recession,  tremendous 
famine;  and  it  certainly  would  confirm 
African  suspicions  of  United  States  in- 
difference to  the  future  of  Africa. 

The  shock  wa\es  that  this  moratorium 
would  send  throughout  the  world  are 
really  beyond  accounting  at  this  stage. 
Yet  all  of  these  things  we  are  asked  to 
do  by  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
calling  for  a  moratorium  in  all  of  the 
goals  we  have  been  .seeking  and  trying  to 
achieve  for  years  will  now  be  abandoned 
with  one  stroke.  We  would  certainly  get 
out  of  here  earlier  today  if  this  amend- 
ment were  adopted,  but  we  would  never 
get  over  the  terrible  act  that  we  per- 
formed if  this  Congress  and  if  this  coun- 
try abandoned  all  of  the  national  goals 
and  purposes  that  have  had  the  support 
of  both  parties,  under  Presidents  of  both 
parties.  It  has  always  been  a  valuable 
instrument  of  our  foreign  policy.  And  if 
we  abandoned  foreign  aid,  what  shall  we 
substitute?  Only  chaos. 

These  would  be  other  consequences  of 
a  1-year  shutoff  of  aid  funds: 

On  the  war  on  hunger:  Nearly  $800 
million  of  the  proposed  fiscal  year  1969 
AID  program  is  for  U.S.  fertilizer,  pesti- 
cides, seeds,  equipment,  and  technical  as- 
sistance needed  to  increase  agricultural 
production  in  Asia  and  elsewhere.  Pro- 
curement must  start  in  fiscal  year  1969 
if  these  supplies  are  to  reach  the  peasants 


of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  in 
time  for  next  year's  planting.  Cutting  off 
these  supplies  for  a  year  would  seriously 
handicap  the  world's  effort  to  meet  its 
food  deficit. 

On  development  policies:  AID  loans 
that  finance  U.S.  machiner>-,  parts,  and 
raw  materials  for  general  economic 
growth  liave  supported  improved  eco- 
nomic policies  and  an  upsurge  of  private 
industrial  enterprise  in  countries  such  as 
Turkey.  Pakistan,  India,  and  Korea.  No 
new  lending  in  fiscal  year  1969  would  diy 
up  AID-financed  imports,  causing  reces- 
sions or  inflation  soon  after.  Well  in 
advance,  however,  cautious  economic 
ministries  would  constrict  development 
efforts,  reimpose  tight  Government  re- 
strictions and  controls,  and  thus  undo 
hard-won  gains  in  building  private  en- 
terprise and  free  markets. 

On  technical  assistance  and  training: 
Most  of  the  6,500  AID-financed  techni- 
cians working  overseas  would  have  to  be 
brought  home  during  tlie  year,  the  train- 
ing of  all  foreign  nationals  stopped  and 
technical  assistance  projects  abandoned. 
Contract  teams  from  American  univer- 
sities, cooperatives,  business  firms  and 
labor  unions  would  have  to  be  disbanded. 
It  would  be  a  long  lime  before  the  United 
States  could  reassemble  effective  tech- 
nical assistance  teams  to  work  overseas 
on  agriculture,  education,  tax  reform, 
family  planning,  health,  and  other  fields. 
On  nongovernmental  programs:  Amer- 
ican voluntary  agencies  such  as  CARE. 
Catholic  Relief,  Church  World  Service, 
Project  Hope,  the  International  Execu- 
tive Service  Corps,  and  many  others  de- 
pendent on  AID  grants  for  crucial  parts 
of  their  overseas  operations  would  be 
forced  to  cut  back  .substantially  or  close 
down  altogether. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  a  tragic  day 
for  our  countiy  if  we  adopted  this  amend- 
ment. I  believe  we  should  meet  it  head  on 
right  now  and  vote  it  down. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  we  have  spent  over  S130  billion 
throughout  the  world  on  foreign  aid.  To- 
day we  have  our  .sons  fighting  in  Vietnam. 
I  just  received  word  last  night  that 
two  of  my  sons  have  just  come  back 
from  Vietnam  and  one  is  going  back  out 
there  again. 

Where  are  all  of  our  allies  that  have 
received  this  aid?  Where  is  their  assist- 
ance in  the  terms  of  manpower  and 
military  supplies?  Has  the  8130  billion 
that  has  been  .spent  boueht  us  the  re- 
spect or  the  friendship  of  those  nations 
that  received  it?  They  have  turned  their 
backs  on  us.  Six  months  ago  a  fourth- 
rate  power  captured  a  U.S.  naval  vessel 
on  the  high  .seas,  and  its  crewmen  are 
still  held  captives  by  that  foreign  power. 
The  recipients  of  our  money  have  turned 
their  tracks  on  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  long  as  our  sons  are 
fighting  and  dying  in  Vietnam,  they  de- 
serve and  should  get  everj'  ounce  of  sup- 
port, every  piece  of  equipment,  that  we 
can  furnish  them.  As  long  as  there  is 
unrest  in  our  cities,  we  should  direct  our 
attention  toward  that  problem.  Our  own 
financial  and  social  house  should  be  in 
order  before  we  continue  to  furnish  bil- 
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lions  of  dollars  to  those  nations  that 
nave  turned  their  backs  on  us. 

We  owe  our  first  responsibility  to  our 
fighting  sons,  your  sons  and  mine,  and 
the  sons  of  citizens  all  over  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  know,  the  former 
speaker  said  that  this  would  send  shock 
waves  throughout  the  world.  I  think  it  is 
high  time  that  we  shocked  the  world.  I 
say  it  is  time  that  shock  waves  emanate 
from  this  Chamber  and  spread  through- 
out the  world  so  that  they  can  see  that 
America  is  now  calling  a  halt  to  the 
giveaway  programs. 

I  know  many  of  you  have  read  the 
background  of  communism  and  the  story 
that  Karl  Marx  wrote  that  the  way  to 
destroy  capitalism  is  to  keep  it  engaged 
in  small  wars,  drain  off  its  manpower, 
and  break  it  economically.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  we  are  falling  into  a  trap.  I 
think  this  is  the  most  appropriate  time 
to  call  a  moratorium  to  this  giveaway 
program. 

Mr.  pASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  with 
keen  interest  for  the  past  day  and  a  half 
to  the  lively  and  thorough  discussion  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1968. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  some  of  the  old, 
stereotyped  concepts  challenged,  some 
myths  debunked,  and  some  light  shed  on 
hard  issues  which  are  often  treated  with 
more  passion  than  intelligence. 

This  is  all  to  the  good.  For  whether 
the  House  decides  to  approve  or  reject 
this  legislation.  It  ought  to  do  so  in  full 
understanding  of  the  potential  conse- 
quences of  its  action. 

Surely  after  all  these  years  of  foreign 
aid,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  embark  upon 
a  realistic  course  in  our  foreign  policy 
undertakings  and  to  base  our  programs 
not  only  on  the  needs  of  others  but  also 
on  the  ability  of  this  Nation  to  fulfill  its 
responsibilities  to  the  American  people. 

Some  weeks  ago,  mindful  of  the  heavy 
demands  being  made  on  American  tax- 
payers, I  urged  that  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram— presented  as  a  minimum,  bare- 
bones"  budget  by  the  executive  branch — 
be  pared  down  at  least  S600  million  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

I  felt  then,  as  I  still  do,  that  this  course 
of  action  was  absolutely  necessary  if  the 
U.S.  Government  was  to  respond  effec- 
tively to  our  national  needs  while  con- 
tinuing to  strengthen  the  free  world's 
capability  to  deal  with  Communist  ag- 
gression and  while  living  up  to  our  spe- 
cial commitments  such  as  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
made  those  cuts.  The  bill  before  the 
House  today  is  $600  million  smaller  than 
it  was  at  the  beginning  of  its  journey 
through  our  legislative  process.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note,  however,  that  the  cuts 
were  made  in  such  a  way  so  as  not  to 
impair  our  vital  overseas  objectives. 

I  think  that  it  will  also  be  of  interest 
to  the  membership  of  the  House  and  the 
American  people  that  the  program  em- 
bodied in  H.R.  15263  is  substantially  dif- 
ferent from  the  old  foreign  aid. 

For  example: 

Today,  virtually  all  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized under  this  program  are  spent 


in  the  United  States,  creating  Jobs,  in- 
come, and  business  for  American  citizens. 

According  to  the  latest  statistics,  94 
percent  of  AID-financed  procurement — 
amounting  to  nearly  $1.5  billion  a  year — 
is  being  accomplished  right  here  in  our 
country. 

This  compares  with  approximately  37 
percent  prior  to  1961. 

Further,  more  than  $500  million  is  be- 
ing spent  currently  on  service  contracts 
with  private  American  groups  to  carry 
out  technical  assistance  projects  in  var- 
ious developing  countries. 

In  reality,  then,  this  program  is  of  di- 
rect and  substantial  benefit  to  our  ex- 
ports— at  a  time  when  our  balance  of 
payments  needs  this  extra  help. 

I  think  it  is  also  noteworthy  that  the 
priorities  reflected  in  this  undertaking 
have  been  completely  redirected. 

For  the  most  part,  this  program  has 
been  turned  away  from  grandio.se  eco- 
nomic goals,  aimed  at  remaking  the  world 
in  the  image  of  the  highly  industrialized, 
highly  complex  American  economy. 

Its  scope  has  also  been  reduced.  In 
many  countries,  our  aid  programs  have 
been  either  seriously  curtailed  or  elimi- 
nated. 

Moreover,  the  program  has  taken  a 
large  step  away  from  the  notion  that 
governments — rather  than  private  ini- 
tiative and  enterprise — are  the  genera- 
tors  of   economic   progress. 

We  are  actively  and  effectively  encour- 
aging private  aid — both  on  the  business 
and  on  the  nonprofit  levels. 

The  $9  billion  in  investment  guarantees 
issued  under  the  foreign  aid  program  to 
private  American  enterprises — enter- 
prises which,  all  told,  bring  back  to  the 
United  States  $4.5  billion  a  year  in  re- 
mitted profits — provides  a  good  indica- 
tion of  what  can  be  done  if  there  is  both 
the  will  and  the  imagination  to  get  away 
from  antiquated,  bureaucratic  ap- 
proaches. 

As  one  of  the  initiators  and  active  sup- 
porters of  the  investment  guarantee  pro- 
gram, I  feel  rather  good  about  these  de- 
velopments. 

Having  said  aU  this,  I  want  to  addi-ess 
myself  specifically  to  the  amendment  be- 
fore the  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  certainly  the  position 
of  the  opponents  of  this  program  is  con- 
sistent with  respect  to  this  amendment. 
The  amendment  can  be  and  should  be 
treated  only  as  a  termination  of  the  pro- 
gram, because,  in  fact,  that  is  exactly 
what  it  is. 

It  does  very  little  good  to  keep  the  ad- 
ministrative personnel  and  pay  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses  if  this  is  to  be  done 
only  to  reprogram  the  pipeline  and 
otherwise  make  available  funds  that  even 
the  proponents  admit  are  absolutely  es- 
sential. 

For  example,  how  could  we  provide 
militaiy  assistance  to  oui-  allies,  that  the 
gentleman  who  preceded  me  was  talking 
about,  if  the  funds  in  the  pipeline  had 
to  be  reprogramed  to  make  that  assist- 
ance available?  To  do  this,  we  would 
have  to  go  back  on  our  word,  take  back 
assistance  already  committed,  and  give 
it  as  new  assistance.  This  simply  does  not 
make  sense, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  theory  behind  the 
moratoriiun  that  you  simply  take  such 


funds  as  are  available  in  the  pipeline 
and  make  them  available  for  emergency 
purposes  and  then  come  back  next  year 
and  take  a  good  look  at  the  whole  pro- 
gram. But  the  funds  in  the  pipeline, 
whether  in  the  economic  part  of  the  pro- 
gram or  the  military  are  already  com- 
mitted, frequently  under  contract,  for 
goods,  services,  and  personnel.  You  can- 
not deobligate  such  funds  without  af- 
fecting a  lot  of  people.  You  have  to  fire 
some  of  them.  You  have  to  liquidate  con- 
tracts. That  is  the  only  way  you  can  get 
to  use  those  funds. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  would  be  the 
thrust  of  this  amendment  on  technical 
assistance,  for  example,  where  you  are 
using  the  pipeline  to  pay  people  for 
technical  services  on  a  prorated  basis? 
You  would  have  to  fire  those  f>eople  in 
order  to  get  at  that  money  and  thereby 
stop  our  technical  assistance. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  talking  about 
using  other  money  in  the  pipeline,  you 
have  to  recognize  the  fact  that  fre- 
quently these  funds  are  committed  for 
projects  and  programs  which  extend  over 
a  period  of  years.  For  example,  in  a  given 
country  we  may  have  committed  our- 
selves to  participate  in  a  5-year  program 
to  build  a  powerplant.  Let  us  assume  fur- 
ther that  we  have  put  $14  or  S15  million 
into  that  project.  Now  we  may  have  $10 
or  $15  million  left  in  the  pipeline.  We 
could  stop  the  construction  of  that 
powerplant  by  cutting  off  our  support 
and  use  the  money  for  something  else 
In  other  words,  we  would  have  to  break 
the  contract  into  which  we  have  entered 
with  this  particular  countiy,  pay  every- 
body off  and  use  the  money  for  other 
projects.  You  can  do  that  but  it  is  an  ex- 
pensive way  and  a  hard  way  to  do  It. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
moratorium  raises  some  other  problem.^. 
one  of  which  is  military.  All  of  a  sudden 
you  have  to  go  scrambling  for  dough  in 
order  to  carry  out  security  commitments 
that  may  directly  affect  our  own  coun- 
tr>''s  security. 

You  would  also  have  a  political  prob- 
lem. Yes:  you  can  stop  the  program  and 
draw  back  the  funds  and  take  another 
look  and  send  the  shock  waves  out.  Yes: 
you  could  do  that,  but  should  we  do  if. 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  send  shock 
waves,  we  want  them  to  work  for  us.  We 
certainly  do  not  want  our  shock  wave.s 
to  aid  the  other  side.  We  do  not  want 
them  to  help  our  country's  enemies.  And 
this  is  what  we  would  be  doing  by  adopt- 
ing this  amendment.  I  cannot  see  the 
politics  of  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  shall  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman as  soon  as  I  complete  one  other 
point. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  make  this 
very  clear:  If  we  have  a  contract  witli 
respect  to  economic  aid  or  military  as- 
sistance or  technical  assistance  or  anv 
of  these  other  programs  where  we  arc 
trying  to  provide  military  assistance  in 
our  own  behalf  as  well  as  in  behalf  of 
the  people  Involved,  and  you  vote  for 
this  amendment,  you  are  saying  that  we 
really  do  not  have  anything  to  worrj' 
about  and  we  will  let  the  effort  take  care 
of  itself  in  some  other  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  lot  of  things 
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want  to  do  another  way.  But  why  tie  one 
in  this  program  that  some  people  would 
hand  behind  our  back  and  place  a  lim- 
itation upon  ourselves,  as  to  our  mili- 
tary, economic  and  technical  assistance 
aid  at  a  time  of  great  crisis? 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  Is  any  reason 
for  voting  for  this  bill.  It  is  because  this 
IS  a  useful  tool  in  our  own  behalf  and  In 
the  process  of  helping  other  people  han- 
dle their  problems  which  will  in  turn 
help  us. 

I  think  that  the  best  argument  against 
the  1-year  moratorium  was  offered  by 
Vice  President  Humphrey  who  said  In 
a  statement  Issued  today: 

In  voting  today  on  the  Foreign  Aid  Bill 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  be  declar- 
ing— to  the  world  and  to  all  Americans — 
what  kind  of  people  we  are  and  want  to  be. 

Those  who  would  destroy  or  cripple  our 
program  of  cooperation  with  the  developing 
nations  should  have  to  answer  to  history, 
but  in  fact  all  Americans  will  answer — and 
.-uffer — if  the  Congress  gives  short-sighted 
!cplles  to  these  questions: 

Do  we  Americans,  the  richest  and  strong- 
est people  in  the  modern  age.  want  to  be 
known  for  our  helping  hand  or  our  tight 
:.3t? 

\re  we  to  be  a  nation  that  spent  80  billion 
dollars  on  defense  while  turning  our  backs 
ui\  the  poor  majority  of  our  neighbors? 

.Are  we  the  people  who  found  the  means 
■f  winning  the  race  against  famine — the 
preatest  problem  mankind  Is  likely  to  face 
111  the  70's  and  80's — and  then  quit  the  race 
r.'tther  than  commit  to  it  a  fraction  of  1% 
•  <:  our  national  income? 

.•\re  we  to  throw  away  promising  oppor- 
tunities for  regional  cooperation  under  the 
.■\Iliance  for  Progress,  in  Southeast  Asia,  in 
-Africa  and  elsewhere? 

The  case  for  this  bill  is  clear.  It  is  right 
iiiid  decent.  It  contributes  to  peace  and  secu- 
rity. It  gives  us  the  means  to  work  with  con- 
-iructlve  leaders  in  the  developing  nations 
t'l  build  a  better  tomorrow  for  all  of  us.  We 
(in  aflord  it.  What  we  cannot  afford  is  the 
disorder  and  the  disgrace  that  would  result 
:rom  a  short-sighted  decision  in  the  House 
(  t   Representatives  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
uentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
.•■trike  the  lequisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
see  whether  we  can  determine  a  time 
limit  on  the  debate  on  this  amendment. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  too  much  op- 
position. Could  we  terminate  it  by,  say, 
20  minutes  of  2  o'clock? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

-Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
make  that  a  quarter  to  two. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
■■^ylvanla  that  all  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto  close 
:u  15  minutes  to  two? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
.'•trike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  we  should 


think  a  bit  about  the  construction  of  this 
amendment.  From  the  statements  of  the 
last  two  speakers,  there  must  be  some 
misconstruing  of  the  well-written 
provisos.  As  far  as  the  allegation  is  con- 
cerned that  those  who  favor  the  amend- 
ment, are  against  the  aid  program  or 
for  its  extermination,  I  submit  that  the 
people  of  America  believe  this  is  exactly 
right  in  great  majorities  at  this  time. 
The  "shock  wave"  that  is  going  to  be 
felt  around  here  is  for  those  who  do  not 
stop  this  foreign  aid  giveaway  pretty 
soon,  when  we  are  in  a  time  of  resource 
distress  from  overdrawing  in  this  Nation. 
The  shock  wave  is  going  to  come  in 
November,  and  it  is  Roing  to  be  felt  here. 
This  foreign  aid  program,  .so  called, 
should  have  been  discontinued  after  the 
reconstructive  effect  of  the  Marshall 
plan,  in  my  opinion. 

But  petting  back  to  the  legislation, 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  meat-ax  ap- 
proach, this  is  not  a  shock-wave  ap- 
proach. As  I  understand  it,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  have  already  taken  over 
all  military  assistance  for  all  of  South- 
east A.sia.  including  the  Republic  of 
South  Korea.  Thailand,  and  others;  and 
therefore  that  is  no  lon.eer  under  con- 
sideration in  this  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  specifically 
ask  the  gentleman  who  authored  the 
amendment  if  this  does  not  leave  free 
not  only  the  administration  of  the  pipe- 
line, but  the  administration  of  the  AID 
program,  and  the  administration  of  ec- 
onomic assistance  to  the  Southeast  Asia 
area  w-here  we  are  currently  in  conflict? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
for  an  answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  my 
understanding  of  it.  There  are  S900  mil- 
lion in  the  pipeline  for  military  assist- 
ance purpo-ses.  I  .say  to  the  gentleman 
that  If  the  necessary  authority  is  not 
available  in  evei'y  minute  respect,  legis- 
lation can  be  brought  in  here  in  a  matter 
of  days  to  take  care  of  It,  and  the  gen- 
tlemaii  well  knows  that  it  will  be  pas.sed. 

Mr.  HALL.  Not  only  that,  but  the  mil- 
itary assistance  program  funds  that  are 
flowing  through  the  defen.se  budget  au- 
thorization are  going  to  Southeast  Asia 
unhampered  by  this  amendment,  or  any- 
thing that  is  in  this  bill  on  the  floor 
today. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  did  the 
irentleman  include  South  Korea  in  the 
list  of  countries  which  he  said  would  not 
be  included  in  the  military  assistance 
programs  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  did.  the  Republic  of 
Korea. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  believe  if  the  gentleman 
will  check,  he  will  find  he  is  Incorrect. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  coiTect 
the  Record  If  that  is  true.  I  understood 
that  it  v.'as  present,  therefore  It  was  my 
feeling  that  since  the  Southeast  Asia 
portion  of  military  assistance  programs 
only;  has  been  taken  out  of  the  general 
foreign  aid  program,  that  the  statement 
made  by  our  colleague  from  New  Jersey 
would  not  be  effective. 


I  am  one  who  believes  all  MAP  should 
be  taken  out  of  this  bill  where  it  is  used 
as  a  crutch;  and  put  under  Defense 
.spending  where  it  belongs,  although  it. 
too,  is  too  big  for  our  capabilities.  On 
reference  I  find  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana is  correct,  in  that  economic  assist- 
ance to  the  Republic  of  Korea  is  $71 
million  and  military  assistance  is  $40 
million,  .supporting  assistance  is  $6  mil- 
lion, plus  technical  assistance  of  $25  mil- 
lion. Whatever  these  mean,  it  is  in  this 
authorization. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

It  comes  with  a  good  deal  of  surprise 
that  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
Adair!  fails  to  remember  that  in  the 
supplemental  bill  passed  only  a  few  days 
ago  there  was  $100  million  for  South 
Korea. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
comment  on  that  before  yielding  fur- 
ther, as  far  as  the  question  of  deobli- 
gatlon  is  concerned,  and  inability  to  do 
it  without  •'wrecking  the  program  "  is 
concerned,  I  would  ask  the  gentleman,  to 
whom  I  intend  to  yield,  specifically  did 
we  not  deobligate  funds  pronto  and  in- 
stanter  when  the  junta  took  over  in 
Greece? 

Did  we  not  deobligate  funds  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  in  June,  1967,  im- 
mediately after  the  Israeli-Slnal  war 
broke  out? 

Did  we  not  deobligate  funds  to  Egypt 
immediately  when  nasty  Nasser  told  us 
to  go  take  a  jump  in  the  Suez? 

We  obviously,  therefore,  can  deobli- 
gate these  funds,  we  do  have  the  mech- 
anism for  doing  it,  whether  they  are  in 
the  pipeline  or  not.  It  is  not  destructive 
to  the  entire  program.  And  it  is  time  the 
Congress  took  time  to  realize  that  we 
must  exercise  the  power  of  the  purse. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  was  not  actually 
an  immediate  deobligation;  what  it  was 
was  an  immediate  suspension.  In  other 
words,  we  can  deobligate  if  old  friends 
do  not  remain  friends,  and  we  have  done 
that,  and  we  have  suspended  and  we 
have  deobligated  in  some  of  these  cases. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  response. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  that  before 
yielding  further. 

I  think  it  is  noteworthy  that  we  deob- 
ligated the  funds  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public after  the  June,  1967.  Sinai-Israeli 
war  and  then  have  reobligated  funds  to 
Jordan  in  the  form  of  F-104's  and  au- 
thorized them  to  buy  them,  before  peace 
is  established.  Commtmicatlons  and  the 
art  of  semantics  Is  a  great  thing  and  a 
common  technique. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  But  Korea  is  still 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
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Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  For  the  Record 
I  would  respond  that  military  aid  to 
South  Korea,  is  still  in  this  bill.  As  well 
as  supporting  assistance  to  Korea. 

The  military  budget  does  help  fund  the 
presence  of  the  50,000  Korean  troops  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  supporting  assist- 
ance is  necessary  to  help  fund  the  tre- 
mendous military  burden  that  South 
Korea  has  had  to  endure  since  the  Ko- 
rean war  truce. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  had  intended  to  point 
out  in  response  to  the  point  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  the  fact 
that  we  were  able  to  appropriate  $100 
milHon  for  military  assistance  for  South 
Korea  was  because  we  had  previously 
authorized  it  in  legislation  relating  to 
military  assistance. 

Had  it  not  been  for  that  previous  au- 
thorization, it  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible la  appropriate  so  quickly  $100  mil- 
lion.    • 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  often  that  I 
find  myself  in  opposition  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  for  whom  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  and  indeed  the  greatest 
affection.  However,  in  this  case,  I  must 
oppose  the  amendment  that  he  has 
offered.  I  think  it  is  the  wrong  way  to 
approach  the  problem. 

It  seems  to  me  one  ought  either  clean- 
ly to  vote  against  the  bill  or  cleanly  to 
vote  for  it  and  not  simply  to  throttle 
and  choke  it.  If  you  create  a  corpse  today 
and  then  a  year  later  attempt  to  breathe 
life  into  it.  you  are  going  to  find  it  is 
much  more  difficult  and  much  more  ex- 
pensive to  revive  that  corpse. 

It  is  my  personal  feeling  that  is  just 
the  situation  here.  If  Members  do  not 
like  this  program,  as  I  said  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday  they  should  vote  against 
it  on  final  pmssage  as  I  shall.  That  is  the 
way  to  demonstrate  your  opinion.  I  do 
not  believe  it  sensible  or  possible  to  de- 
clare a  moratorium. 

By  reducing  the  dollar  amounts  in  this 
bill,  as  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
do  later  today,  we  will  accomplish  in  part 
what  the  gentleman  wants  to  accom- 
plish. By  making  fewer  new  dollars  avail- 
able, the  pipeline  will  be  drawn  upon 
more  heavily  and  thus  reduce  the  pipe- 
line, perhaps  more  than  ihe  executive 
departments  would  want — but  still  leave 
a  certain  amount  of  flexibility. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  bill  then  there 
ought,  as  I  tried  to  say  yesterday,  to  be 
at  least  enough  in  it  to  make  possible 
the  operation  of  the  act. 

Reference  has  been  made  earlier  to  the 
matter  of  military  assistance.  Certainly 
in  times  like  these,  although  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  pointed  out  we 
have  greatly  curtailed  the  application 
of  military  assistance  as  set  forth  in  this 
bill,  yet  those  countries  which  do  receive 
military  assistance  are  of  importance  to 
us.  I  can  say  that  there  are  Members  of 
this  body  who  have  great  reservations 
about  the  bill  as  a  whole,  but  who,  at  the 
same  time,  have  the  feeling  that  mili- 
tary assistance  is  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble parts  of  this  legislation. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  that 
if  Members  are  in  opposition  to  this  bill, 
they  demonstrate  it  by  voting  against 


the  bill.  But  please  do  not  use  this  device 
which  I  think  would  be  a  great  disservice 
and  woiild  not  accomplish  the  ends  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  would  want.  In 
the  end  it  would  be  much  more  costly  and 
much  more  unwieldly  to  operate  than 
simply  to  end  the  program  completely. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  think  that 
what  has  been  said  indicates  quite  clear- 
ly that  it  would  be  most  unwise  for  us 
to  adopt  this  approach  to  kill  the  for- 
eign aid  bill.  Those  who  are  opposed  to 
it  will  have  an  opportimity  later  to  vote 
against  the  program.  But  to  suggest  that 
the  utilization,  or  the  different  utiliza- 
tion, of  the  pipeline  would  not  have  cata- 
strophic consequences  is  surely  inaccu- 
rate. 

The  suggestion  was  made,  as  an  ex- 
ample, that  the  Defense  Department  ap- 
propriations already  cover  the  Eastern 
Asian  area.  Quite  the  contrary  is  the 
fact.  A  very  substantial  amount  of  money 
is  planned  for  South  Korea.  The  figures 
themselves  are  classified,  but  it  is  a  sub- 
stantial amount. 

In  addition,  amounts  are  planned  for 
the  Philippines.  Indonesia,  and  the  Re- 
public of  China.  Thus,  on  a  military  basis 
alone,  there  would  be  very  sharp  reper- 
cussions if  we  should  have  a  termination 
of  these  programs. 

In  addition,  economic  assistance  on  a 
large  scale  is  planned  for  countries  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  Vietnam,  which 
is  naturally  an  area  of  great  consequence 
to  us.  As  an  example.  Thailand  is  sched- 
uled to  get  almost  $63  inlllion;  the  Phil- 
ippines, $12  million;  Laos,  §51,800,000; 
Korea,  $70  million:  Indonesia.  861  mil- 
lion, and  so  on.  Substantial  amounts  are 
involved.  There  is  no  free  money  in  the 
pipeline.  It  would  have  to  be  deobligated 
and  reobligated,  and  in  no  sense  would 
this  constitute  a  new  source  of  funds. 

So  I  hope  we  can  defeat  this  proposal 
and  proceed  to  other  amendments. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
reason  I  asked  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words  was  so  that  I  would 
not  confuse  the  House  by  stating  that 
T  rise  both  to  oppose  and  to  support  the 
amendment." 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  members 
of  the  majority  who  serve  on  the  com- 
mittee, even  though  I  recognize  that 
they  are  so  emotionally  attached  to  the 
program  that  they  cannot  be  objective 
when  reviewing  it. 

At  the  same  time.  I  recognize  that  my 
dear  friend  from  Iowa  is  occasionally  so 
determined  to  reduce  programs  that  he 
sometimes  is  not  completely  objective. 

Therefore,  I  .stand  before  you  as  the 
first  objective  speaker  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  point  out  that  what  you  really  have 
here  is  a  classic  opportunity  for  the 
blind  supporters  of  the  program  and  the 
stalwart  opponents  of  the  program  to 


get  together  on  the  middle  ground  lliat 
I  will  prescribe  for  you. 

I  look  upon  this  amendment  not  as 
gutting  the  program  but  merely  as  a 
very  effective,  intelligent,  early  motion 
to  recommit  because,  as  I  see  it,  knowin:^ 
the  chairman,  and  rccoanizing  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  mood  of  the  House.  ;f 
the  amendment  is  adopted,  he  will  im- 
mediately reconvene  the  committee.  Now 
that  we  do  not  have  an  adjournmer.t 
drive  on,  we  have  lime  to  reconsider  and 
we  would  bring  a  bill  before  you  allowin  -; 
for  proper  administrative  expenses. 

I  believe  we  must  maintain  the  con- 
tingency fund.  I  support  the  militaiy 
assistance  and  a  few  other  items  when 
the  agency  would  finally  admit  to  u.s 
what  they  could  really  live  with.  There- 
fore, we  could  have  a  solid  foreign  aid 
program  which  would  serve  our  tax- 
payers, slightly  appease  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  and  spare  the  ulcers  of  gen- 
tlemen like  the  Member  from  New  Jersev 
[Mr.  Gallagher). 

Again,  may  I  reemphasize:  I  undci- 
.stand  the  proponents  of  the  program 
must  stand  up  and  say  that  this  is  the 
gutting  amendment.  You  must  exa^- 
t^erate.  But  we  know  that  you  are  ex- 
aggerating. The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
realizes  in  turn  that  this  program  will 
continue.  These  bureaucrats  will  find  a 
way  of  continuing  their  activities. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  jield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  someone 
described  it  as  a  "useful  tool"  a  while 
ago.  It  is  the  only  tool  they  have.  Our 
foreign  policy  is  predicated  on  the  dol- 
lar, and  how  many  dollars  can  we  .spiel 
out'!' 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  If  the  gentleman 
would  permit  me  to  point  out  on  behal: 
of  his  position,  that  we  have  so  man\ 
other  foreign  aid  programs  in  the  variou.^ 
international  lending  banks  that  we  have 
set  up,  that  this  is  merely  a  fragment  cr 
what  we  are  contributing  to  various  gov- 
ernments. AID  can  live  off  the  pipeline 
for  a  year,  provide  a  few  million  addi- 
tional for  the  contingency  fund,  provide 
for  administrative  expenses,  and  pro- 
vide for  military  assistance,  while  Mi. 
McNamara  at  the  World  Bank  and 
others  will  see  that  foreign  aid  will  con- 
tinue to  flow. 

When  I  travel  abroad,  imder  the  di- 
rection of  the  chairman.  I  make  it  a 
point  to  speak  to  our  ambassadors  and 
other  personnel.  They  are  all  upset  ovii 
the  fact  that  our  Nation  has  lost  pie.-- 
tige  in  various  coimtries.  We  know  thi-.t 
in  the  last  8  yeai-s  our  image  abroad  has 
deteriorated  completely. 

If  we  pass  this  amendment,  our  diplo- 
mats could  turn  to  those  governmeiu^ 
and  say,  "Look,  we  ambassadors  want  t.:) 
help  you.  but  the  Congress  has  limited 
tl-.e  funds,"  then  Congress  could  taki. 
that  blame,  and  our  State  Department 
could  go  on  being  as  liberal  as  ever,  but 
this  time  with  limited  funds,  and  ve 
would  place  the  State  Department  in  a 
more  practical  position.  We,  the  Con- 
gress, and  not  our  diplomats,  would  t^ 
in  the  doghouse  with  their  foreign 
counterparts. 
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We  would  strike  a  substantial  blow 
for  economy  with  this  advance  motion 
to  recommit,  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  tiia  amendment  to  have  a 
1-year  moratorium  on  the  foreign  aid 
pi-ogram. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  there  are 
at  this  very  moment  at  least  $4.5  bil- 
lion— 4.5  thotisand  millions  of  dollars — 
which  have  been  appropriated  by  the 
Congress,  but  not  yet  spent  by  the  ad- 
ministration. Therefore,  the  1-year  sus- 
pension of  the  foreign  aid  appropriation 
would  not  mean  a  sudden  or  complete 
halt  to  all  foreign  aid.  The  1-year 
moratoritmi  will  afford  t>oth  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  time  to  re- 
evaluate our  position  abroad  and  de- 
tei-mine  whether  the  foreign  aid  program 
actually  does  the  job  it  is  supposed  to 
do. 

Between  1945  and  1966  the  American 
taxpayers  underwrote  an  investment  of 
$122,358,500,000—122  thousand  millions 
of  U.S.  dollars — to  support  the  rest  of 
the  world.  I  certainly  wonder  whether 
this  astronomical  expenditure  really 
produced  the  results  intended?  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  extremely  interesting  to 
note  that  between  1945  and  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  current  fiscal  year  next  July 
1  the  total  public  debt  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  increased  by  approximately 
S104.4  billion — just  $18  billion  less  than 
our  total  expenditures  in  foreign  aid  be- 
tween 1945  and  1966. 

Last  month  when  the  tax  increase 
"^pending  reduction  bill  was  being  con- 
sidered, it  was  the  consensus  that  priori- 
ties needed  to  be  reevaluated,  and  in  all 
too  many  cases  established  for  the  first 
time.  In  this  time  of  .serious  financial 
crises  it  makes  little  sense  to  tax  the 
American  public  to  support  a  large  .seg- 
ment of  the  world  on  a  program  which 
appears  to  have  little — if  any — priori- 
ties that  can  be  subjected  to  any  type 
of  rational  analysis. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  respectively 
remind  the  Members  of  this  body  that 
the  proposed  1-year  moratorium  for  new- 
appropriations  in  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram would  apply  the  same  tests  already 
used  this  session  of  Congress  in  appro- 
priations for  the  operation  of  our  own 
domestic  programs  this  next  year.  Tlie 
appropriations  subcommittees  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  careful  and  search- 
ing inquiry  into  the  amounts  of  appro- 
)3riated  moneys  which  are  currently 
available  and  then  balance  this  against 
new  or  increased  public  needs.  By  using 
this  criteria  it  most  certainly  appears 
that  the  foreign  aid  program  has  ample 
funds  from  previous  appropriations  to 
operate  those  programs  which  are  truly 
necessary.  It  can  be  argued  that  the  ap- 
propriated moneys  are  not  in  the  right 
slots  to  accomplish  the  high  priority  com- 
ponents of  the  foreign  aid  program  this 
next  year.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  is,  in 
fact,  the  case  it  is  possible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Congress  to  transfer 
the  available  foreign  aid  dollars  to  those 
high  priority  programs. 

It  is  time  that  we  reassess  our  com- 
mitments overseas  to  make  certain  that 
the  huge  sums  of  money  are  being  u.sed 
in  such  a  way  to  do  the  most  for  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must 


all  ask  ourselves  the  question:  Does  the 
current  allocation  of  foreign  aid  expen- 
ditures advance  U.S.  goals?  To  do  so  Is 
not  only  necessary,  but  is  the  only  fair 
way  since  we  must  apply  the  same  con- 
straints to  our  overseas  expenditures  we 
have  already  placed  on  our  own  internal 
programs. 

This  bill  is  not  a  cut  in  spending  at 
all.  It  calls  for  an  increase  of  $67  mil- 
lion. I  simply  cannot  understand  how 
we  can  possibly  justify  increasing  for- 
eign aid,  decreasing  domestic  expendi- 
tures, and  taxing  our  citizens  more  tlian 
ever  before  in  history  to  meet  these  self- 
imposed  unilateral  obligations,  while  we 
have  an  acute  fiscal  crisis,  and  while 
there  are  S4.5  billions  of  dollars  in  the 
foreign  aid  pipeline. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall,  when  we  are 
in  the  House,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  tabulation  concerning  the  total 
foreign  aid  investment  between  1945  and 
1966  which  appears  on  page  3  of  Forbes 
magazine,  June  1,  1968.  be  printed  at 
this  point  iii  the  Record.  The  tabulation 
follows : 
No  Wonder  We're  Broke'— And  Getting 
Worse 

Here  js  what  you,  the  American  taxpayers, 
have  authorized  your  government  to  cive  or 
■loan  '  lo  other  nations.  1945  through  1966. 
This  was  not  to  win  the  war  (you  had  al- 
ready paid  for  that,  too)  but  since  the  Sec- 
ond World  War's  end. 

And  if  you  think  it  might  have  been  an 
investment  in  the  luture,  look  down  the  list 
and  see  how  many  dependable  Jricnds  you 
can  find.  Yet  we  are  still  giving  away  more 
billions — billions  we  haven't  got.  billions  we 
have  to  borrow  ( and  pay  Interest  on )  to  give 
away,  billions  we  desperately  need  at  home. 

Here  are  the  amounts.  What  has  it  all 
accomplished? 

.'Albania 

Austria    1 

Belgium-Luxembourg 2, 

Czechoslovakia    

Denmark 

East  Germany 

Finland  

Prance   9,409,600,000 

Germany    ( Federal    Repub 

Berlin    

Hungary    _ 

Iceland    

Ireland 


$20.  400.  000 
198.  000.  000 
004.  900.  000 
193.  000.  000 
920.  500.  000 
800.  000 
134,400.000 


997.  400.  000 

131.900.000 

31,500.000 

84.  000.  000 

146,  500,  000 


Italy            6.092,900,000 

Malta 6,100.000 

Netherlands 2,470.400.000 

Norway    1.236.000.000 

Poland  - 554.500.000 

Portugal    519.100,000 

Spain --  2.004.300,000 

Sweden    109.000.000 

United    Kingdom 9.044,900.000 

U.S.S.R.   186,400,000 

Yugoslavia    2.863.900.000 

Europe  regional 2,735.000.000 

Australia 275.300,000 

New   Zealand.- 27,700.000 

Trust     Territories     of     the 

Pacific  Islands 125,400.000 

British  Solomon  Islands...  400.  000 

Tonga  Island- 300.000 

Canada    36.300,000 

Vietnam    4.590.100.000 

Burma 100.600.000 

Cambodia   341.100.  COO 

Chiiia    (Republic   of) 4,899.500.000 

Hong    Kong 41.900.000 

Indochina  undistributed  ..  1,535.200,000 

Indonesia    834.600.000 

Japan 3,972.900.000 

Korea 6.676.700.000 

Lacs 473,400,000 


Malaysia    

Philippines    

Ryukyu    Islands 

Thailand 

East  Asia  regional 

Afghanistan 

Ceylon  

Cyprus    

Cireece    

India   

Iran    

Iraq    

Israel   

Jordan    

Lebanon    

Nepal   

Pakistan    

Saudi    Arabia    

Syrian  Arab  Republic  — 

I'urkey    

United  Arab 

Republic  (Egypt) 

Yemen 

Central  Treaty 

Organization   

Near  East  and  South 

Asia  Regional . 

Argentina  

Bolivia    .- 

Brazil 

British  Honduras 

Chile    

Colombia    

Costa  Rica 

Cuba    

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador  

El  Salvador 

Guatemala   

Guyana   

Haiti    .- 

Honduras   

Jamaica     

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama    

Paraguay   

Peru  

Surinam    

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Uruguay   

V^enezuela 

Other  West  Indies 

Regional   

Latin  America 

Regional   

Algeria 

Botswana    

Burundi    

Cameroon 

Central  African 

Republic    

Chad    

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Congo  I  Kinshasa)    

Dahomey     

Ethiopia    

Gabon   

Gambia 

Ghana  

Guinea    

Ivory  Coast 

Kenya    

Lesotho  

Liberia    

Libra 

Malagasy  Republic   

Malawi 

Mali,  Republic  of 

Mauritania    

Morocco    

Niger   

NitrerlT     . 

Rwanda     

Senegal   

Sierra  Leone   

Somali  Republic 

South  Africa. 

Republic  of' 

Southern  Rhodesia 

See  iMijinoli.'  at  end  uf  table. 


$47. 
1,925, 

340. 
1.089, 

731. 

346, 

101, 

19. 

3,  749. 

6,  769, 

1.752. 

102, 
1,104, 

572, 

87, 

97. 

3,  079, 

209, 

73, 

5.  039. 


500  000 
000. 000 
600.  000 
200.  000 
800. 000 
400.  000 
500.000 
300,  000 
4O0.  UOO 
200.  000 
000,  000 
700.  000 
500,  000 
800. 000 
900,  000 
800,  000 
800.  000 
100,  000 
300.  000 
800.  000 


133.  300.  000 
41,800.000 

52,  800,  000 


1,082. 

758, 

460, 

3,  185, 

4. 

1.242. 

834. 

149. 

52. 

320, 

279. 

108. 

209, 

24, 

108. 

88. 

44. 

1,068, 

133. 

173. 

106, 

678. 

10. 

52, 

119, 

392, 

3. 

83. 


300. 000 
600,  000 
600.000 
700,  000 
400.  000 
200.  000 
800. 000 
000, 000 
100,000 
100.000 
600.  000 
100,  000 
200.  000 
400.  000 
800.  000 
500.  000 
300.  000 
200.  000 
100.000 
000.  000 
200.  000 
900.  000 
100.  000 
200.  000 
400,  000 
200.  000 
700.  000 
100.  000 


997.  600.  000 

179,400,000 

7.  400,  000 

6.  700.  000 
27.  200.  000 

3.  500.  000 
5,  500,  000 

2,  200.  000 
351.000.000 

9.  700.  000 

317,500,000 

5,  800,  000 

600. 000 

174.  800.  000 

75,  700,  000 

28,800.000 

57,  200.  000 

1.  100.000 

241.600.000 

220,  000.  000 

9.600.000 

11,800.000 

18,  700,  000 

3.  000,  000 
584.  100.000 

10.  600,  000 
190.  300.  OOO 
5.  500,  000 
21,500.000 
32.  500,  000 
52.  200,  000 

150.  600,  000 

7,  000.  000 
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Sudan  $108,400,000  Hon.  Of  that,  $12.7  billion  remains  un-  open  rule  on  it,  and  it  is  open  to  amend- 

Tanzanla    --             50,000,000  obligated.  The  Department  of  Agricul-  ment.  Those  of  us  who  are  on  the  corn- 
Togo A^^°^n^  *^"'®  ^'^^^  *  pipeline  of  $8.7  billion.  All  mittee  are  going  to  offer  a  series  of  cui- 

Tunisla   —             oi  000  000  Other  agencies  have  $2.22  billion.  ting  amendments  to  bring  the  bill  hope- 
Uganda  .----- - "e'aoo  ooo  ^"  compailson,  in  the  entire  foreign  fully  down  by  $1  billion,  under  a  $2  bil- 

Zambia  °.                                     36!  100, 000  aid  pipeline  there  is  only  $5.5  billion —  lion  total,  or  to  an  equivalent  of  1  per- 

East  Africa  Reglonal'riirr             18.  40o!  000  of  which  only  $100  million  is  unobligated,  cent,  approximately,  of  the  total  national 

Regional  USAID/  Now  everybody  knows  if  you  have  a  budget.  We  are  free,  all  of  us,  to  offer 

Africa    1,300,000  contract  and  a  commitment,  you  can-  such  amendments,  and  if  we  feel  we  need 

Africa  Regional 76.000,000  not  deobligate  the  funds  without  caus-  a  bare  bones  bill,  here  and  now,  through 

Non-Regional —                            a  o  onn  nnn  "^^^  some  real  problems.  the  amendment  process  before  the  House 

Total   - - 6, 462, 800.  OOP  Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat;  no  one  in  this  is  the  place  to  get  it. 

Total  all  body  would  advocate  that  other  agencies  Friends,  I  wish  we  could  place  a  mora- 

countries   122,358,500,000  of  our  Government  operate  under  this  torium  on  sinning,  and  then  we  coulci 

kind  of  a  proposition,  by  li\1ng  for  one  place    a    moratorium    on    preaching.    It 

•  Subsequently  repaid  with  Interest.  y^^.  ^^  ^.^^^^  pipelines.  Who  in  this  body  would  be  a  wonderful  relief  to  congrega- 

Sourcea:    Agency  for  International  Devel-  vvould  say  that  the  Department  of  Agri-  tions  all  over  America  if  we  could  do  that 

opment.                                   „„kii»k»h  o„oh  culture,  for  example,  should  live  for  the  I  wish  we  could  call  a  moratorium  on 

As  we  said  the  last  time  we  published  such  .       '                i^             i-i.      *.   j    r      j        _  n                  j          j      ^       .  i-.i           j 

a   list-any   sane   American   can   write   his  "^xt  year  on  its  unobligated  funds  or  illness,  and  on  doctors   bills,  and  on  m- 

own  editorial  on  this  subject.  Or  obituary.  even  unexpended  funds'  surance  payments.  However,  we  cannot 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen-  call  a  moratorium  on  sinning  and  we 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  tleman  yield?  cannot  call  a  moratorium  on  illness  and 

to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words.  mj.    zaBLOCKI.   I   am   delighted   to  we  cannot  call  a  moratorium  on  godless 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  yiejd  t^  ^hg  gentleman  from  Missouri.  communism  in  Latin  America,  Asia,  and 

gentleman  yield  to  me?  Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreci-  all  across  this  world. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  ate  the  gentleman  yielding.  And  I  say  to  you  that  these  military 

the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn-  ^^   ^^^^  realize  that  there   is  not  a  assistance  funds  are  necessary  not  only 

sylvania.  pipeline  in  defense  expenditures  or  obli-  in  Southeast  Asia  and  other  parts  of  the 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won-  g^ted  funds  in  the  same  sense  that  there  world  but  in  Latin  America  where  Fidel 

der  if  we  can  arrange  for  a  time  limit .  jg  ^^  pipeline  in  the  foreign  aid  program,  Castro  is  undertaking  to  use  every  mean.s 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  ^j^pg  j^g  ^ot;   because  each  item  in  the  and  device  to  subvert  this  hemisphere, 

on  this  amendment  terminate  by  5  min-  defense  bills  are  leobligated  and  reviewed  Mr.  Chaiman.  I  believe  military  as- 

utes  after  2.  I  believe  that  would  give  q^  a  line  item  basis  both  by  the  legis-  sistance  is  necessary  to  Free  China  which 

every    Member   who    is   on    his    feet   5  lative  and  the  Operating  Appropriations  continues  to  be  confronted  by  Red  China: 

'"i^"*^?.-     .TT3n»A».T  T    n,          I,      *•       f  Committee  of  the  House  each  year?  I  believe  the  military  assistance  program 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  y^^.   ZABLOCKI.  But  all  of  the  funds  is  necessary   and  we  cannot  declare  u 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn-  mentioned  are  still  in  the  pipeline.  This  moratorium  on  it  for  the  .sake  of  our  own 

sylvania.                km  *^  "^'^  different  than  foreign  aid.  In  the  national  defense. 

TTierewasno  objection.  Defense  Department  program  when  an  Mr.   Chairman,   the  Secretary  of  the 

ineCHAXKMAJM.  ine  gentleman  I rom  authorization  and  an  appropriation  for  Department   of   Defense   has   said   this 

Wisconsin  I  Mr.  ZablockiJ  has  been  rec-  ^  long  lead  type  of  military  equipment  is  quite  recently.  As  he  pointed  out,  there 

ogmzed.                     fjt     c-h                t  n  made  the  amoimt  of  money  remaining  in  is  also  a   certain  amount  of  economic 

Mr.  ZABLiOCK.1.  Mr.  cnairman,  I  US-  ^j.^^  pipeline  is  reappropriated  every  year,  assistance  money  with  which  we  are  un- 

tened  with  great  interest  to  the  debate  geldom    is    there    any    substantial    de-  derwriting   the   efforts  of  our   boys  in 

on  this  particular  amendment.  Many  of  obligation  of  funds  for  the  purpose  to  south  Vietnam.  Other  aspects  of  eco- 

Se  KXrianYrom  L'aTkTSo?usrp?S  ^^'^^^  ^  °*^^^-  P"'^^^^'  ^^^^  assistance  also  represent  an  essen- 

Sded  me  11  the  wdl^^ve  sS  ^'-  ^^^-  "^^^  ^'  "°'  ^"^^^  "^^^"  ''^^  '^^^  "^  °^"  ^^sisUnce  to  godless 

have  c^r?ur  domestirprog^^^^^^  ^'  '^""^  regularly  and  annually,  to  say  communism,  on  which  there  has  been 

?he7efore  we  mtrcuf our  "^t^rTationaJ  f °\^."«   °^   ^^e   malicious   -reprogram-  declared  ,io  moratorium, 

spending:  and  that  living  off  the  pipeline  ^"?!-    „.„.^^t  nnf  .h.  .r*^„ai  .«n  Hence,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  have  no 

would  not  kill  off  the  program  and  would  ,  ^l'  ^^IP^-  ^fj^^  T^^^       ^  moratorium  on  this  Program^ 

not  endanger  it  ^"^^^  ^^^  *'^®  estimated  cost  of  the  end  The   CHAIRMAN.    The   Chair    recog- 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  full  well  that  ^'^^"^  °^  ^^^^  particular  military  procure-  nizes  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  IMr. 

we  are   trying   to  oractice  economy  at  ment  remains  in  the  pipeline.  The  foreign  Matsunaca]. 

home.  But  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  ^^^     Pipeline     operates     under     similar  ^r.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 

the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  came  to  P^?5^  „  f,  r    r.  .u            ,               •„     •  ,^  ^""^  ^^^^  ^°^^  ^^  opponents  of  loreign 

the  House  this  year  with  the  lowest  re-  ^^-  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield  aid  that  it  is  a  giveaway  program,  that 

quest  for  an  authorization  for  foreign  aid  fu^her.  it  seems  to  me  the  only  person  !„  today's  climate  of  a  10-percent  income 

in  its  history    Our  committee  already  ^^o  ^°^^  "°'  ^^^'^  ^  pipeline  according  tax  surcharge  and  a  $6  billion  reduction 

cut  $600  million  from  this  bill.  I  might  ^    **^®    gentleman's    definition    is    the  in  Federal  .spending  for  the  forthcoming 

add   that   if   this  body,   in   its  wisdom,  taxpayer.  fiscal  year,   we   ought   to   declare   a   1- 

should  decide  to  cut  the  bill  even  further,  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.   The  taxpayer  does  year  moratoriiun  on  foreign  assistance. 

I  would  hope  that  the  AID  administrator  have    a    pipeline    in    the   workable    and  The  opponents  of  the  program  appear 

cotxld  live  with  it.  sensible  procedures  of  this  Government,  convinced  that  a  discontinuance  of  our 

But  I  submit  that  a  1-year  moratoriimi  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes  foreign  aid  program  will  solve  our  budg- 
would  bring  chaos  to  our  foreign  aid  pro-  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bu-  etary  and  economic  problems  here  at 
gram.  Who  in  this  body  will  argue  that  chananI.  home.  But  let  us  carefully  analyze  the 
all  of  the  other  agencies  of  our  Govern-  Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  actual  situation  as  it  exists  today, 
ment  ought  to  live  off  their  pipelines?  If  in  opposition  to  the  amendment,  as  much  The  major  objective  of  our  foreign  aid 
the  various  activities  and  agencies  of  our  as  I  regret  opposing  my  distinguished  program  is  to  assist  other  countries  to 
Government  could  operate  on  whatever  and  respected  friends  from  Iowa  and  develop  into  self-supporting  nations  so 
has  been  authorized  and  appropriated  in  Missouri.  I  would  agree  with  the  gentle-  that  they  can  maintain  their  independ- 
the  past,  we  certainly  could  save  an  man  from  Illinois,  who  has,  from  the  ence.  The  end  result  would  be  a  com- 
awful  lot  of  money  this  year  by  elimi-  point  of  view  of  realism,  stated  that  the  munity  of  free  nations,  cooperating  on 
nating  all  current  authorizations  and  ap-  House  must  come  up  with  some  bare  matters  of  mutual  concern  trading  with 
propriations.  In  this  manner,  we  could  bones  program.  We  do  not  have  to  pass  each  other,  and  insuring  the  best  long- 
have  not  only  avoided  a  tax  increase  but  this  amendment  or  go  back  to  the  com-  term  prospect  of  security,  prosperity,  and 
a  tax  decrease.  mittee  or  go  through  all  we  have  gone  peace  among  all  nations,  including  our 

For  example,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  De-  through  in  the  last  several  months  again  own  United  States, 

partment  of  Defense  in  the  year  1968  in  order  to  get  a  bare  bones  bill.  This  bill  Let  me  remind  the  skeptics  who  point 

has  an  unexpended  balance  of  $45.6  bil-  is  now  before  the  House.  We  have  an  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  as  proof  of  the 
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failure  of  foreign  aid,  that  had  it  not 
been  for  our  foreign  aid  Marshall  plan, 
Europe  today  would  not  be  purchasing 
from  the  United  States  more  than  three 
times  what  it  used  to  purchase  from  us 
in  that  period  preceding  World  War  II; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  our  assistance  to 
Jap>an  after  World  War  II  that  country 
would  not  today  be  our  second  best  cus- 
tomer in  the  world  for  all  goods  and  the 
No.  1  customer  of  our  agricultiual 
products. 

Let  me  remind  the  opponents  of  this 
program,  too,  that  it  is  principally  on 
account  of  our  assistance  program  that 
ever>-  single  one  of  the  developing  na- 
tions of  Africa  has  managed  to  remain 
free  of  Communist  control.  "Well  and 
good  for  other  nations,  but  what  about 
nur  taxpayers  in  our  own  country  who 
.list  foot  the  bill?"  Good  question;  but 
ict  me  remind  those  who  raise  this  ques- 
tion that,  according  to  testimony  pre- 
.sented  before  the  Rules  Committee,  96 
cents  of  ever>'  dollar  spent  in  foreign 
.tid  is  spent  right  here  in  our  owni  United 
States  for  the  purchase  of  goods,  prod- 
ucts and  equipment  grown,  made  or 
manufactured  in  American  factories  by 
American  employees.  Should  our  foreign 
.lid  program  be  abruptly  discontinued 
today,  over  one  million  gainfully  em- 
!)loyed  American  workers  would  be  added 
10  the  unemployment  roll  tomorrow. 

To  take  such  action  as  will  eliminate 
existing  jobs  when  every  effort  is  being 
made  today  to  create  new  jobs,  even  for 
the  hard-core  unemployed,  would  seem 
wholly  inconsistent  with  our  declared 
national  objective. 

Our  foreign  aid  program  is  good  not 
only  for  the  assisted  nations — it  is  good 
lor  our  own  country.  Let  us  continue  that 
which  is  good  for  all  concerned.  Let  us 
vote  the  amendment  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  lias  expired. 

The  Chair  recoRnizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  :  Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  state  that  I  appre- 
ciate the  work  of  this  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  realize  that  there  are 
a  number  of  problems  and  there  is  no 
easy  solution  to  the  problems  that  face 
us.  both  internationally  and  domesti- 
cally. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of 
the  position  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
today,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  foreign  aid  is  now  22 
years  old;  and,  including  the  interest  on 
the  money  we  have  borrowed  to  give  it 
away,  its  total  cost  can  be  calculated  at 
S170  billion.  Annual  interest  on  foreign 
rad  expenditures  is  some  $4  billion.  The 
committee  report  which  has  been  pre- 
sented with  the  present  bill  indicates 
more  than  $5  billion  is  presently  in  the 
roreign  aid  pipeline. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  we  in  the  Con- 
eress  were  presented  with  a  measure 
which  increased  the  peoples'  income  tax 
burden  by  10  percent;  and  it  is  already 
c  1  eating  further  inflation  in  many  areas. 
.\long  with  this  increase,  we  were  told, 
the  President  would  "reluctantly"  ac- 
cept a  $6  billion  cutback  in  Federal 
.'ipending.  Unforttmately.  the  President 
is  conducting  business  as  usual  at  the 


White  House;  and  immediately  after 
passage  of  the  Johnson-Humphrey  tax 
bill,  his  collaborators  discovered  an  ad- 
ditional $5  billion  deficit,  which  whittled 
the  cutback  down  to  $1  billion.  The 
President  then  announced,  through  his 
press  secretary,  that  it  might  be  months 
before  any  decisions  are  made  concern- 
ing where  the  promised  cuts  would  occur. 
This  means,  in  Great  Society  language, 
that  the  President  is  .uoing  to  let  the 
next  administration  decide  which  pro- 
grams will  have  to  be  cut  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  dollar  and  restore  con- 
fidence abroad  in  our  monetary'  system. 

I  believe,  however,  that  we  can  take 
certain  measures  today,  here  and  now, 
with  this  foreign  aid  biU,  which  will  in 
part  accomplish  this  objective  and  not 
delay  expenditure  reduction  and  per- 
mit the  crisis  to  build.  Every  proposal 
must  pass  the  test  of  national  interest 
if  it  is  to  be  supported  by  the  Congress, 
and  the  national  interest  is  not  served 
by  the  same  tired  old  ideas  that  are 
brought  forward  in  this  bill. 

Last  year's  foreign  aid  authorization 
passed  the  House  by  only  eight  votes, 
which  .should  have  been  .sufficient  warn- 
ing to  the  administration  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  not  finding  this  program  ac- 
ceptable. The  warning,  however,  was  not 
acknowledged.  This  year's  bill  is  calling 
for  an  authorization  of  S2.8  billion  as 
a  replay  of  last  year's  measure,  which, 
in  a  time  when  our  country  is  facing  the 
most  serious  fiscal  situation  since  1931, 
should  be  rejected. 

Of  course,  the  bureaucracy  which 
feeds  on  this  measure  has  cried  wolf,  as 
all  bureaucracies  do  when  their  house  is 
threatened;  that  if  there  is  no  authori- 
zation this  year,  terrible  things  will  hap- 
pen to  our  Nation.  Would  the  rejection 
of  this  measure  result  in  a  great  national 
disaster?  I  believe  the  opposite  result 
would  occur.  It  would  cause  the  un- 
imaginative and  impractical  programs 
which  have  been  presented  for  authori- 
zation to  be  rethought  and  redone,  and 
cause  a  reconstruction  of  our  overseas 
spending.  The  loss  of  major  elements  of 
the  bureaucracy,  in  my  opinion,  would 
result  in  redirection  and  rethinking, 
which  are  long  overdue  in  both  foreign 
assistance  and  military  assistance.  Both 
of  these  "sacred  cows"  are  painfully  out 
of  touch  with  the  realities  of  our  national 
posture  and  the  world  at  large. 

Our  country  is  engaged  in  the  most 
serious  civil  crisis  since  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States.  We  are  struggling  with 
our  own  problems  of  urban  development, 
internal  security,  civil  disorder,  public 
education,  and  monetary  stability.  To 
thrash  out  in  all  directions  into  various 
countries  without  accomplishing  any- 
thing too  well  does  not  win  us  friends 
abroad,  but  the  loathing  of  most  at  a 
time  when  we  desire  and  need  their 
friendship. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  made  a 
wise  suggestion  that  it  would  be  better 
to  stop  the  diverse  attempts  to  rew-ard 
our  neighbors  with  numerous  projects, 
equipment,  and  money,  when  possibly 
the  greatest  reward  we  could  give  them 
would  be  to  assist  in  feeding  their  hun- 
giy.  Every  day  12,000  human  beings  die 


from  starvation  or  its  effects,  and  the 
number  continues  to  grow.  All  the  world 
recognizes  the  United  States  as  the 
greatest  agricultural  nation  in  the  world. 
Yet  we  have  failed  to  transfer  our  knowl- 
edge to  the  far  reaches  of  the  world. 
AID  has  failed  dismally  in  that  it  has 
not  given  agriculturalists  a  voice  in  its 
programs  or  the  formulation  of  its  proj- 
ects. AID'S  policies  have  been  based  too 
strongly  on  money,  which  we  provide 
them,  instead  of  trained  technicians  or 
a  massive,  integrated  effort  to  instruct 
the  imderdeveloped  nations  in  the  art  of 
feeding  themselves.  In  Ghana,  Korea, 
Brazil,  Columbia,  and  Indonesia,  agricul- 
tural investment  cotmts  for  less  than 
25  percent  of  AID  funds  expended. 

Along  with  famine  protection,  we 
should  emphasize  our  efforts  toward 
curbing  the  explosion  in  population 
aroimd  the  world.  The  rate  of  popula- 
tion growth  in  underdeveloped  cotmtries 
will  double  in  the  next  25  years. 

Where  we  can  be  of  assistance,  for- 
eign aid  funds  should  be  spent  primarily 
on  famine  prevention  and  education. 
Famine  prevention  would  rely  on  trained 
technicians  instead  of  loans  and  grants, 
which  somehow  disappear  into  the  maw 
of  administrations  in  .some  "favored" 
countries. 

These  programs  can  be  constructed 
around  the  U.S.  farm  commimity  and  its 
institutions  and  organizations.  We  should 
rely  on  the  competence  of  our  agricul- 
tural experts  and  land-grant  colleges. 
The  use  of  their  know-how,  research,  and 
trained  technicians  would  result  in  large 
benefits  in  the  underdeveloped  world. 

Our  militarj-  assistance  programs  are 
equally  outdated.  It  lays  the  United 
States  open  to  becoming  the  policeman 
of  the  world,  regardless  of  the  motives 
involved.  Our  outposts  around  the  world 
cannot  help  but  remind  one  of  the  far 
reaches  of  the  Roman  Empire,  where 
yoimg  men  were  sent  to  seek  their  for- 
tunes by  containing  an  imruly  populace 
abroad. 

Strong  consideration  should  be  given 
to  recalling  our  forces  in  West  Germany. 
Two  decades  after  General  Eisenhower 
announced  that  within  2  years  our 
troops  would  be  brought  home,  we  still 
have  220.000  American  troops,  plus  de- 
pendents, in  West  Germany.  To  main- 
tain these  troops  we  have  placed  in  for- 
eign hands  annually  two  to  three  biUion 
dollars.  As  a  result,  our  balance-of -pay- 
ments deficit  has  increased. 

We  have  created  a  series  of  bilateral 
militar^•  alliances  with  the  ruling  re- 
gimes in  an  assortment  of  governments. 
We  can  only  guess  what  these  alliances 
will  mean  with  regard  to  policing  the  in- 
ternal problems  of  these  countries,  not  to 
mention  the  potential  for  additional  mili- 
tary action. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  power 
that  now  stands  between  South  Korea 
and  aggression  from  the  north,  some  15 
years  after  the  Korean  armistice.  We  are 
the  only  Nation  with  combat  troops  in 
readiness  on  Korean  soil.  Our  Govern- 
ment has  taken  no  steps  to  create  a 
multilateral  responsibility  in  Korea  even 
in  the  face  of  heightened  crisis  in  recent 
months  aloii?  the  38th  parallel. 

A  redirected  emphasis  on  multilateral 
programs  of  military  assistance  should 
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be  instituted.  Is  it  wrong  to  expect  other 
nations  to  share  with  us  the  establish- 
ment of  policy,  provision  of  personnel, 
and  the  payment  of  expenses  in  order  to 
stop  the  insidious  growth  of  communism 
in  the  world?  I  think  not. 

I  am  voting  against  this  bill  because  I 
believe  that  the  91st  Congress  should, 
through  proper  committees,  reexamine 
the  whole  structure  of  foreign  aid  and 
military  assistance.  We  have  too  long  al- 
lowed our  imagination  to  be  dulled  by 
the  tired  planners  of  our  Nation's  for- 
eign assistance  program.  It  ic  imperative 
that  we  bring  new  leadership  to  this  area 
of  responsibility.  We  must  also  insist  that 
nations  receiving  aid  be  willing  to  tax 
themselves  to  support  their  own  needs.  It 
must  be  redirected  and  put  to  the  fruit- 
ful purposes  of  our  own  national  interest 
in  a  realistic  way.  The  American  people 
will  not  long  continue  to  abide  any  other 
approach.  I  think  the  American  tax- 
payer has  had  enough. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes Jthe  gentleman  from  California 
1  Mr.  Hanna  1 . 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
liite  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKiJ  if  he  could  in  his  opinion  deter- 
mme  whether  or  not  this  suggestion  of 
a  moratorium  would  really  result  in  a 
reduction  or  is  a  pipedream? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Is  the  gentleman 
seriously  asking  that  question  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin— or  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  think  we  can  demon- 
strate to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
there  is  an  answer  and  what  the  answer 
Is:  that  it  Is  probably  a  pipedream. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleBian  this:  Is  not 
a  great  portion  of  this  money  committed 
for  the  purchase  of  goods  and  equipment 
from  business  interesfe  within  the 
United  States  to  be  delivered  in  the  next 
few  years? 

Mr.   ZABLOCKI.   Yes./ 

Mr.  HANNA.  Is  not  so^e  of  the  money 
in  the  pipeline  to  be  paad  to  American 
universities  and  other  technical  organi- 
zations which  are  actu^ly  involved  in 
contracts  for  technical!  services  to  be 
completed  in  the  immediate  future? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Yes,  iiore  than  $200 
million.  | 

Mr.  HANNA.  Is  not  scfeie  of  the  pipe- 
line money  already  comifnitted  to  joint 
efforts  to  be  undertaken  tunder  contract 
with  other  developed  couotries  to  accom- 
plish very  worthy  and  fe^iportant  proj- 
ects? I 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Th#  gentleman  is 
again  correct.  i 

Mr.  HANNA.  Let  melask  these  last 
questions:  % 

Would  the  United  Stales  get  the  as- 
surances from  the  benefited  countries  for 
their  input  of  resouic^  and  moneys 
without  our  money  in  tSe  pipeline? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  dorft  see  how  they 
would  be  able  to  do  so.     | 

Mr.  HANNA.  Would  tl%  United  States 
get  the  commitment  (M  participating 
countries  without  its  mofey  in  the  pipe- 
line? 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Of  couise  they  would 
not. 

Mr.  HANNA.  And  can  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment get  the  participation  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  United  States  without 
the  money  in  the  pipeline? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  It  could  not.  The  gen- 
tleman is  again  coiTect. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
has  demonstrated  that  this  is  a  pipe- 
dream  about  the  pipeline.  I  urge  the  de- 
feat of  this  pipedream  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Peiuisylvania 
I  Mr.  Morgan)  for  the  remainder  of  the 
time. 

Mr.  MORGAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  made  my 
sE>eech,  and  I  agree  with  everything  he 
said,  even  to  declaring  a  moratorium  on 
doctors'  bills. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  in  the  debate  I 
heard  somebody  down  in  the  well  say 
that  if  we  hurried  up  and  passed  this 
bill,  and  got  on  with  the  gun  bill  right 
away,  that  we  could  get  out  of  here  to- 
night and  we  would  not  have  to  have  a 
session  tomorrow. 

We  could  also,  I  believe,  lake  the  three 
remaininE?  appropriation  bills  en  bloc 
and  take  all  of  the  conference  reports 
en  bloc,  and  maybe  we  could  finish  up 
all  of  our  legislation,  if  we  want  to  op- 
erate that  way,  by  the  end  of  this  week.  I 
do  not  believe  that  even  the  members  of 
the  minority  who  would  like  to  get  an 
early  start  to  their  convention  would  re- 
gard this  as  the  responsible  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  moratorium  just  will 
not  work.  We  need  the  money  in  fiscal 
1969  to  deal  with  the  current  problems 
we  are  facing  around  the  world.  The 
economy  of  South  Vietnam  will  colHpse 
if  we  do  not  finance  the  commodities  that 
Vietnam  needs  to  Import  for  its  people 
to  live.  The  local  currencies  derived  from 
the  sale  of  imported  commodities  pay  for 
the  operation  of  their  government,  in- 
cluding the  pay  of  their  troops  that  are 
fighting  alongside  our  troops  in  Viet- 
nam. The  United  States  prondes  the 
equipment  to  the  Vietnamese  forces  but 
the  troops  pay  is  financed  by  the  budget 
of  the  sovernment  or  Vietnam.  Are  we 
going  to  tell  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam that  we  are  declaring  a  moratorium 
and  we  are  not  going  to  do  any  more 
business  with  them  until  the  end  of  this 

fiscal  year,  and  that  their  army  can  just 
rro  crawl  in  a  hole?  Are  we  Koing  to  cut 
down  on  their  food  and  the  materials 
needed  to  keep  their  factories  going  un- 
til next  year? 

That  is  exactly  what  we  will  be  doing 
with  a  moratorium,  and  they  will  have  to 
cut  down  on  their  imports  if  we  do  not 
give  them  any  new  money  before  next 
year. 

How  are  we  going  to  call  a  moratorium 
on  our  aid  to  ihe  five  forward  defense 
countries,  that  provide  us  with  2  billion 
troops  to  defend  us  against  communism? 
We  have  militai-y  assistance  to  all  of 
those  countries,  including  South  Korea, 
free  China,  and  even  a  small  program 
for  Indonesia. 

We  suspended  aid,  to  Indonesia  a 
couple  of  years  ago  and  there  is  not  much 
in  the  pipeline  for  Indonesia. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  jield. 


we  do  not  have  any  for  free  China,  do 
we? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  We  have  money  in  this 
bill  for  free  China.  They  could  not  main- 
tain their  militai-y  forces  without  tlie 
grants  of  militai-y  assistance  that  they 
are  getting  under  this  bill. 

But,  Mr.  Chaii-man,  tliat  is  what  we 
will  be  doing  if  we  call  a  moratorium. 

If  you  want  to  surrender  and  give  tlie 
Iron  Curtain  countries  a  real  lx>ost,  then 
just  vote  for  a  moratorium. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  IMi 
Gross  J. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  •  demanded  by  Mr.  Gross  i  ,  there 
were — ayes  48,  noes  115. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PARTI 

Chapter  2 — Development  Assistance 

title  i — development  loan  fund 

Sec.  101.  Section  202(a)  of  title  I  ... 
chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Asslstanci- 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  which  relates  tj 
authorization  for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(  a )  After  "year  1967",  strike  out  "and"  and 
substitute  a  comma. 

lb)  After  "year  1968,"  Insert  "and 
$765,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1969.". 

(c)  Strike  out  "years  ending  June  30.  1967. 
through  June  30.  1968,  respectively"  and 
substitute  "year  ending  June  30,  1969". 

committee  amendment 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  3.  strike  out  "$765,000,000' 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$550,000,000". 

AMENDMENT     TO     COMMllTfE     AMENDMENT 
OFFERED    BY    MR.    THOMSON    OF   WISCONSIN 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mi. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
committee   amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin:  On 
page  2,  line  4,  of  the  reported  bill,  strilce 
out  "$550,000,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereoi 
the  following:    ■$350,000,000". 

Mr.  THOMSON  Of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chaii-man,  this  amendment  provides  the 
first  opportunity  to  make  sifniificant  dol- 
lar savings  in  this  bill. 

I  am  proposing  a  cut  in  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  of  $200  million  which, 
would  reduce  the  authorization  from 
$550,000,000,  as  recommended  by  th'^ 
committee,  to  a  more  reasonable  figure  o; 
$350,000,000. 

Now  evei-ybody  says  the  committee  haj 
cut  a  lot  of  money  out  of  this  bill.  WeU 
all  the  committee  did  was  to  cut  out  a 
little  of  the  excess  fat  that  the  President 
put  in  it  in  the  recommendations  that 
he  sent  to  the  Congress. 

Actually,  neither  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  nor  this  Committee  ol 
the  Whole  House  has  yet  cut  a  penny  ou* 
of  this  bill.  The  bill  that  was  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  1"^ 
?67  million  more  than  the  bill  last  year. 
We  have  not  cut  anything  out  of  it.  They 
reduced  some  of   the   bloated   requests 
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that  were  sent  to  the  committee  by  the 
President  and  I  think  with  the  izitention 
of  giving  tlie  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs a  little  latitude  to  reduce  those  ex- 
cessive amounts  that  he  recommended. 

Actually  if  my  amendment  is  adopted, 
llie  AID  agency  will  have  more  than  $350 
million  for  the  E>evelopment  Loan  Fund, 
because  the  agency  is  allowed  to  program 
reimbursements  and  receipts  as  well  as 
recoveries. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1969  the  AID  briefing 
l)ook  itself  estimates  that  reimburse- 
ments and  receipts  are  as  follows :  First, 
reimbursements  $44,726,000;  recoveries 
at  $40,549,000,  for  a  total  of  S85  million. 
When  you  add  that  $85  million  in  reim- 
bursements and  receipts,  to  the  amount 
provided  by  my  amendment,  vou  have  a 
total  of  authorized  spending  of  $435  mil- 
lion. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1967  it  was  only  $203 
million.  In  the  fiscal  year  1968  it  was 
only  $236  million.  If  we  have  $435  million 
authorized  It  will  be  a  very  generous  al- 
location of  the  limited  revenues  of  the 
taxpayers  of  America. 

Someone  might  say,  "What  Pbout  In- 
dia? India  needs  money  to  produce  fertil- 
izer, and  If  we  do  not  let  them  have  some 
Development  Loan  Funds  to  build  fertil- 
izer plants,  all  the  agricultural  efforts  in 
India  will  go  down  the  drain. ' 

I  recognize  the  importance  of  India. 
Our  Government  has  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  India  dating  back  to  the  period 
when  India  obtained  its  independence.  I 
have  recognized,  as  a  number  of  us  stated 
in  our  minority  views,  that  India  under 
Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  is  fol- 
lowing in  her  father's  footsteps  a.s  a  critic 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  I  recognize  furtlier 
that  while  relying  heavily  on  U.S  aid  to 
prevent  famine  at  home  in  India,  that 
nation  is  reported  to  be  acquiring  ex- 
pensive and  sophisticated  arms  from  the 
Soviet  bloc. 

So  I  say  to  you  that  even  though  we 
have  this  year  programed  S37  million  to 
expand  a  major  fertilizer  plant  In  India, 
the  plant  which  we  are  going  to  provide 
the  money  to  expand  is  not  a  plant  op- 
erated by  private  enterprise.  It  i.s  a  plant 
that  is  publicly  owned  in  India.  It  has 
been  running  for  5  years.  It  is  inefficient, 
inadequate,  and  poorly  managed.  If  it 
was  in  the  free  entei-prise  sy.'^tem  of 
Amei-ica  it  would  not  be  expanded. 

A  plant  that  is  not  able  to  operate  ef- 
ficiently under  present  conditions  should 
not  be  expanded. 

So.  I  think  we  had  better  take  a  look 
at  where  our  money  is  going  in  India, 
We  should  not  want  to  help  the  public 
sector,  we  should  encourage  and  assist 
the  private  enterprise  sector  of  the  In- 
dian economy.  Especially  when  we  are 
using  tax  dollars  taken  from  the  tax- 
payers of  tire  American  free  enterprise 
system. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
i:i  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  first  time 
in  my  service  in  Congress  that  I  ever 
heard  anyone  indicate  that  an  authoriz- 
ins  committee  is  bound  by  the  prior 
years  appropriations.  Last  year  the  com- 
mittee authorized  $2,600,000  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  appropriated 
approximately  $2,300,000,000.  But  there 
was    nothing    binding    the    Committee 


on  Foreign  Affairs  to  come  in  this  year 
with  a  bill  containing  an  authoriza- 
tion lower  than  last  year's  appropria- 
tion. If  the  Congress  followed  that  pat- 
tern over  a  period  of  years,  we  would 
be  sure  to  cut  spending  every  year  until 
we  t;ot  down  to  zero — if  we  were  bound 
by  the  prior  year's  appropriations  and 
the  committee  could  not  be  responsible 
for  the  authorization  of  future  funds. 

The  executive  came  up  with  a  request 
for  $765  million  for  the  Development 
Loan  Fund.  The  committee  cut  this  to 
$550  million. 

That  is  a  substantial  cut,  a  cut  of 
S215  million,  or  28  percent  below  tlie 
executive  request,  which  was  a  pretty 
severe  blow.  Each  year  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  has  had  to  face  serious  op- 
lx>sition.  I  remember  that  in  1961,  we 
authorized  a  Development  Loan  Fund  for 
:■)  years,  and  the  authorization  for  1963 
was  $1,500,000,000.  Congress  appropri- 
ated SI  billion  for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  for  1963.  The  committee  has  in  its 
wisdom  tried  to  Iceep  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  as  low  as  po-s-sible  this  year 
because  we  recognized  the  need  to  econ- 
omize. 

Tills  year  with  a  cut  of  S215  million, 
we  felt  we  had  cut  it  as  low  as  ixissible. 
Last  year  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
lan  out  of  money.  This  year,  with  the 
serious  cuts,  we  wUl  find  the  greatest 
impact  is  going  to  be  on  countries  that  vi- 
tally need  development  loan  money  if 
they  are  going  to  continue  to  make  pro- 
ress,  especially  in  food  production  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  is  lim- 
ited bv  law  to  providing  aid  to  only  20 
counti'ics.  This  year,  the  Executive  held 
down  the  number  to  only  13  countries. 
All  of  them  are  important  to  the  future 
peace  of  the  world, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  member  of  my  committee.  Governor 
Thomson  from  Wisconsin,  is  too  deep 
a  cut.  It  is  $415  million  below  the  Execu- 
tive request.  This  Is  almost  a  50  percent 
cat  in  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  and 
it  would  do  serious  damage  to  the  13  de- 
\eloping  countries  which  depend  on  tliis 
kind  of  foreign  aid  money. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
striice  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  first,  and 
by  all  odd.s  the  largest,  of  the  amend- 
ments to  be  proposed  by  certain  minority 
members  of  the  committee  to  reduce 
further  the  sums  in  this  bill.  Let  me 
recall  to  Members  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  certain  facts — and  I 
.shall  speak  in  round  numbers  only.  The 
administration  presented  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  with  a  bill  in  the 
amoimt  of  $2.9  billion.  After  considera- 
tion, the  Foi-eign  Affairs  Committee  re- 
duced this  authorizing  legislation  to  52,3 
billion.  This  is  approximately  the  same — 
slightly  more  than— last  year's  appro- 
priation figure. 

After  a  great  deal  of  consideration,  ao 
I  said  a  moment  ago,  certain  Members 
of  the  minority  of  the  Committee  felt 
that  a  further  $400  million  could  be  cut 
out  of  this  authorization.  If  that  is  to  be 
done,  then  the  authorization  will  be 
alx)ut  $1.9  billion,  and  we  would  have 
taken  from  the  bill  $1  billion. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  that  the  re- 
duction can  be  made  without  causing 
irreparable  damage  to  the  better  por- 
tions of  this  bill.  In  fact,  at  a  time  when 
we  aie  searching  for  places  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures, at  a  time  when,  as  Members 
have  previously  said,  some  of  us  have 
committed  ourselves  to  search  for  a  re- 
duction of  $6  billion  in  this  year's  budg- 
et, here  is  an  opportunity  to  complete  ac- 
tion utxjn  a  leduction  of  $1  billion  in  this 
fund  So  I  would  urRe  Members  of  the 
Committee  not  only  to  .-support  this 
amendment,  which  is  the  largest,  which 
is  approximately  half  of  the  whole,  but 
to  support  the  othrr  amendments,  ap- 
jiroximately  eight.  I  believe,  which  will 
be  offered  during  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cus.sion,  and  which  would  raise  the  total 
amount  to  $400  million. 

In  the  minority  views  in  the  report  we 
set  forth  a  table  indicating  v.here  we 
thousht  these  cuts  could  be  made,  and 
generally  the  amendments  today  will  fol- 
low that  table.  Tliere  will  be  .some  small 
adju.stments  as  a  result  of  further  study 
and  consultation.  Generally  speaking, 
those  changes  will  have  the  effect  of  in- 
crea.sing  technical  cooperation  or  tech- 
nical a.ssistance  funds,  although  the  total 
proposed  induction  would  still  remain 
approximately  the  same. 

If  we  are  to  make  major  reductions 
in  this  bill  a  considerable  part  will  have 
to  be  made  in  the  area  of  development 
loans.  I  would  submit  that  if  members 
want  to  find  a  place  where  reductions 
ai-e  to  be  made,  this  is  one  of  the  places 
where  iliey  can  with  propriety  be  .so 
made. 

The.se  development  loans  go  for  a 
great  variety  of  projects  in  many  coun- 
tries. I  shall  not  attempt,  of  course,  to 
name  them  all.  but  reference  to  the 
briefing  books  at  the  tables  will  indicate 
where  these  loans  are  propo.sed  to  be 
made,  although  very  frequently  changes 
are  made  in  those  proposals  or  in  those 
programs. 

So  I  would  say  that  we  can  safely, 
at  a  time  when  we  are  ti-ying  to  reduce 
expenditures,  take  this  type  of  money 
out  of  the  program. 

Mis,  KELLY,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
.gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York. 

Mrs  KELLY.  I  realize  that  this  amend- 
ment has  been  offered  in  good  faith,  and 
is  supported  in  good  faith  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana.  But  I  am  not  certain 
that  its  real  effect  is  understood.  The 
number  of  countries  receiving  these  de- 
velopment loans  is  limited  to  at>out  eight. 
Would  the  gentleman  care  to  mention 
tho.se  countries  that  he  feels  are  not 
vital  or  could  bear  such  a  large  cut? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  If  the  gentlewoman 
would  care  to  do  .so,  she  could  include 
in  her  remarks  the  countries  to  which 
it  is  propo.sed  the.se  loans  would  be  made, 
and  I  would  think  that  would  be  a  more 
appropriate  method  of  ma'King  available 
tliis  information. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  really  the  key  to  whether 
or  not  v.e  want  to  make  a  serious  effort 
to  reduce  this  bill.  If  this  amendment 
should  fail,  then  it  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult to  remove  any  substantial  further 
amount  from  it. 
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Mr  MONAGAN.  M*  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  a^iendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  belfeve  a  very  impor- 
tant point  was  just  r^sed  in  connection 
with  this  amendment#and  the  very  sub- 
stantial adverse  effe^  it  would  have 
upon  the  developmentfloan  program 

I  will  concede  this 
we  are  dealing  in   i 
more  than  when  tal 
assistance   or   suppor 
countries  that  are  o 
the  Communist  world 
omies   require   assist 
nevertheless  it  could 
in  the  case  of  a  gre 
Indonesia  or  Paklsta 
been  mentioned  by  ot; 
the   existence   or    nor 
nomic  assistance  mig 
niflcant  in  determin 
the  country  went  ove 
Communist  control 
free  world. 

The.  gentlewoman  f1 
raise  the  question  asi  to  the  countries 
which  would  be  the  pjpncipal  beneficiar- 
ies under  this  segmi^t  of  the  bill.  I 
should  like  to  point  ©ut  that  just  five 
countries — India.  Pak^tan,  Turkey,  Ko- 
rea, and  Indonesia — vfll  receive  91  per- 
cent of  the  developmes^t  loan  funds,  out 
side  of  Latin  Amer 
America  with  the  All 
loans  would  be  highl 
Brazil.  Chile,  and  C 
ceive  70  percent  of  the' 


an  area  in  which 
tangibles  perhaps 

ig  about  military 
jng    assistance   of 

the  periphery  of 
Iwhere  their  econ- 
|ice   from   us,   but 

;ry  well  be  true — 
country  such  as 

or  India,  as  has 

;r  speakers — that 

txistence   of   eco- 

|t  very  well  be  sig- 

kg  whether  or  not 

^the  precipice  into 

stayed  with  the 

jm  New  York  did 


a.  Also  in  Latin 
nee  for  Progress, 
concentrated,  and 
ombia  would  re- 
otal. 


I  believe  merely  froA  the  statement  of 
the  identity  of  thesj  countries — Indo- 
nesia. India,  Korea,  "furkey.  and  Paki- 
stan— we  can  see  frorti  a  strategic  point 
of  view  how  essential  their  economic  and 
political  health  is.  Ho^  essential  it  is,  for 
example,  that  we  try  §o  assist  Indonesia, 
which  has  had  a  catastrophic  revolution 
and  has  excluded  Cfcmmunist  control 
after  much  bloodshec^and  now  wants  to 
return  to  the  commurjty  of  free  nations. 
We  can  see  why  weishould  encourage 
this.  Therefore,  I  sugfest  that  this  is  an 
area  where  we  shoul<4  not  make  cuts  of 
the  order  of  that  |)roposed  by  this 
amendment.  I  request  and  suggest  that 
the  amendment  be  debated. 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  fir.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI. 
guished  gentleman  fn 
the  chairman  of  the  ^mmittee  referred 
to  "cuts  this  deep."  Therefore  I  would 
take  it  you  are  imply^g  you  will  accept 
cuts  slightly  smaller,  perhaps  SI  million 
less  than  that  offerec^y  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin.  I  amitrying  to  gain  the 
proper  implication  he^. 

Mr  MONAGAN.  I  iiam  opposing  this 
amendment.  1 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  'fhat  rigid,  without 
flexibility?  ^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  has  expired, 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  begin 
by  saying  that  as  a  minority  member  of 
the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
I  am  somewhat  p)erturbed  by  this  con- 
stant reference  to  the  so-called  minority 


held  to  the  gentle- 

^Both    the   dlstin- 
Connecticut  and 


views.  I  did  not  subscdbe  to  the  minor- 
ity views.  It  is  my  recollection  it  was  a 
minority  of  the  minority  that  signed 
those  views,  which  concentrate  largely 
on  cuts  which  might  be  made  below  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee. 

During  the  debate  on  Tuesday  I  ex- 
pressed reservations  about  the  size  of  the 
cuts  made  by  the  committee  in  various 
programs.  I  am  .seiiously  disturbed  about 
any  deep  cut  in  the  development  loan 
program,  below  the  28-percent  reduction 
that  the  committee  has  already  made. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  cuts  of  this 
magnitude  will  cause  severe  repercus- 
sions in  countries  that  we  are  trying  to 
assist. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 
-said — and  I  am  sure  he  means  it^ — that 
he  recognizes  the  importance  of  India. 
One  of  the  major  recipients  of  Develop- 
ment Loan  aid  is  India.  Over  $400  mil- 
lion in  Development  Loans  is  to  be  pro- 
vided, along  with  aid  from  nine  other 
countries,  to  assist  the  economy  of  India. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty  million  dollars 
in  AID  funds,  it  was  proposed,  should  be 
made  available  for  the  purchase  of  fer- 
tilizer alone.  Surely  this  is  a  valid  use  of 
our  money  to  help  the  Indians  provide 
the  food  which  they  need  to  feed  them- 
.selves. 

In  addition,  it  is  valid  for  us  also  to 
provide  assistance  for  them  to  help  in 
the  family  planning  programs  they  have 
initiated.  These  cuts  will  mean  inevitably 
drastic  reductions  in  the  kinds  of  pro- 
grams which  have  received  international 
assistance  through  the  consortium  help- 
ing India. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  I  suggest,  this  is 
an  excessive  cut.  I  hope  we  can  stick  by 
the  committee  recommendations. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  We  all  certainly  appre- 
ciate the  problems  of  India  and.  as  I  tried 
to  point  out  in  my  remarks  in  general 
debate  on  this  bill,  we  wish  the  Indian 
leadership  would  show  a  similar  attitude 
toward  the  United  States.  Is  it  not  true. 
I  will  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  that  at  this  time  India 
is  engaged  in  the  purchase  of  very  large 
amounts  of  arms  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Soviet  bloc  countries? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  To  my  knowl- 
edge it  is  not.  I  am  surprised  that  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  would  imply  it 
is.  It  is  true  that  .she  is  acquiring  some 
militai-y  assistance  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  this  is  primarily  because  of 
her  inability  to  acquire  arms  from  the 
United  States.  I  think  it  comes  with  poor 
grace  to  suggest  that  because  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  is  not  a  vassal  to  us  in 
some  respects  that  we  should  crack  down 
on  the  amount  of  assistance  that  we 
would  otherwise  be  willing  to  provide  to 
her.  If  we  only  provide  S350  million  in 
Development  Loan  funds  to  the  entire 
world,  we  obviously  are  going  to  have  to 
reduce  drastically  the  amount  we  would 
otherwise  provide  to  India. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  ADAIR  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  am  asking  the  gentleman 
if  India  is  not  purchasing  arms  from  tlie 
Soviet  bloc  now  does  the  gentleman  think 
she  is  getting  them? 

Does  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
think  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  giving 
these  arms  to  India  free  of  charge? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  do  not  think 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  was  listen- 
ing to  my  reply.  I  did  not  say  she  was  not 
purchasing  arms.  I  said  she  was  not  pur- 
chasing a  large  amount  of  arms,  and  she 
is  using  restraint  in  doing  so.  It  is  my 
recollection  that  she  spent  le.ss  money 
this  year  for  defense  purposes  than  slu 
did  last  year.  What  I  meant  to  say  was 
that  she  was  not  escalating  the  purcha.sc 
of  arms  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  wish  the  gen- 
tleman would  refresh  his  recollection  by 
a  review  of  the  record  of  the  hearings  in 
this  committee.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
will  find  that  India  is  purchasing  what 
would  be  considered  very  large  amount- 
of  arms,  and  by  that  I  mean  several  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  al•m.^ 
over  a  period  of  time  and  that  by  any 
standard  that  would  be  considered  .t 
large  purcha.se  of  armaments. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  would  hope 
that  the  gentleman  is  not  suggesting  that 
India  does  not  liave  to  won-y  about  lier 
own  defense.  Certainly  it  would  be  to 
our  interest  that  she  is  reasonably  stroiiK 
in  order  to  resist  Communist  aggression. 

SUBSTITUTE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BV    MR.  CRO.-iS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  I  oflfer  a 
substitute  amendment  for  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross  as  ,t 
substitute  for  the  committee  amendmem: 
On  page  2,  line  4,  strike  out  "$550  mllllou" 
ajid  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$235  million." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  doubt 
that  it  was  necessaiy  for  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  FrelinchuysenI 
to  disclaim  any  association  with  the 
economy-minded  minority  of  the  Foreiun 
Affairs  Committee.  He  just  is  not  quali- 
fied to  join  that  club. 

This  amendment  could  cut  the  au- 
thorization for  these  so-called  loans  from 
$550  million  to  $235  million,  or  exactly 
$200  million  less  than  the  current  appro- 
priation for  this  purpose. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  would  cut  only 
S85  million  from  the  $435  million  appn - 
priated  for  the  1968  year.  I  want  a  cut  of 
$200  million  less  than  was  appropriated 
in  the  1968  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  any  who  may  not  be 
familiar  with  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  this  is  the  .section  of  this  give- 
away bill  providing  for  soft  loans  of  up 
to  40  years  with  a  grace  period  of  10  years 
on  which  no  payment  is  made  except  a 
carrj'ing  charge  of  1  percent.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
HalleckI  that  his  people  cannot  get  a  40- 
year  loan  by  paying  a  carrying  charge  of 
1  percent  for  10  years.  That  is  a  privilege 
extended  only  to  foreigners. 

There  is   no   repayment   of  principal 
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during  this  period  and,  in  effect,  trans- 
actions, mislabeled  as  loans,  are  the  near- 
est to  outright  gifts  ever  conceived  by  the 
mind  of  man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  only  4  weeks  ago  154 
Democrats  and  114  Republican  Members 
of  the  House  voted  a  $10  to  $12  billion 
tax  increase  on  the  citizens  of  this 
countr>'. 

At  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  vote, 
these  Democrats  and  Republicans 
pledged  they  would  cut  Federal  spending 
by  S6  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  has  come  for 
these  268  Members  of  the  House  to  start 
redeeming  the  solemn  pledge  they  made 
to  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation.  The  taxes 
that  were  levied  are  being  collected  from 
the  paychecks  of  the  working  men  and 
women  and  from  the  Nation's  busines.ses. 
Yes,  the  tax  collectors  are  at  work  but 
little  or  nothing  has  been  done  about  the 
promise  to  the  taxpayers  and  voters  of  a 
S6  billion  cut. 

The  proponents  of  this  bill  try  to  say 
that  they  have  cut  it  by  some  $600 
million.  That  is  strictly  nonsense.  The 
S600  million  reduction  is  from  the 
bloated,  blubbery  request  of  the  admin- 
hstration  down  to  the  $2.3  billion  appro- 
priated for  the  last  fl.scal  year.  No  citizen 
could  operate  his  or  her  budget  on  any 
such  basis  and  expect  to  stay  out  of  jail. 
It  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion  to  pretend 
otherwise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  country  faces 
financial  peril  because  for  far  too  long  It 
has  listened  to  the  siren  songs  of  the 
spenders  and  the  giveaway  artists. 

This  country  has  been  bled  white  to 
the  point  of  bankruptcy,  and  yet  the 
administration  requested  this  year 
another  $765  million  to  throw  out  the 
window  under  the  guise  of  foreign  loans. 

Is  this  an  example  of  Lyndon  John- 
.son's  .so-called  austerity  program?  Is  this 
prudence?  Is  this  wisdom?  It  is  simply 
another  raid  upon  the  taxpayers — the 
same  taxpayers  who  are  groaning  under 
yet  another  tax  burden  brought  on  only 
because  this  administration  was  hell- 
bent on  trying  to  buy  popularity  around 
the  world  as  well  as  at  home. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  adopted, 
and  that  .some  degree  of  sanity  will  pre- 
vail in  considering  this  bloated  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
Thomson  1 , 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  the  "blubbery, 
bloated"  words  about  alleged  "blubbery, 
bloated  programs,"  the  fact  is  that  we 
have  already  made  a  very  deep  cut  in  the 
?765  million  to  S550  million  in  the  com- 
mittee. In  the  preceding  amendment  be- 
fore the  House,  offered  by  the  gentleman 
:rom  Wisconsin,  it  is  reduced  to  $350 
.•nillion,  and  this  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  would  reduce 
it  down  to  $235  million. 

There  have  been  some  things  said 
about  this,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  tax- 
payers indicated  through  the  House  and 
through  the  Senate  that  we  wanted  to 
set  out  of  the  grant  business.  The  reason 
we  are  in  this  kind  of  development  loan 
approach  is  because  we  are  out  of  the 


grant  business.  These  loans  are  repay- 
able. Of  course,  they  will  not  be  repay- 
able at  bank  interest  rates,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  indicated  they  should  be 
repaid.  The  fact  is  that  these  countries 
are  incapable  of  paying  back  at  those 
terms.  If  they  were,  of  course,  we  would 
loan  it  to  them  on  those  terms,  but  the 
fact  is  that  these  are  not  grants,  and  it  is 
the  decision  of  the  Congress  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  program  has  been 
administered  in  recent  years. 

Tills  year,  earlier,  there  has  been  re- 
turned as  repayment  on  development 
loans  some  $95  million  to  the  American 
taxpayers  in  principle,  and  $105  million 
in  interest  has  been  returned  to  the 
American  taxpayers  for  a  total  return 
this  year  of  some  $200-odd  million,  plus, 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  money  is  coming 
back.  It  is  coming  back  .slowly.  However, 
they  are  not  grants.  They  are  inve.st- 
ments  in  the  future,  on  soft  terms,  grant- 
ed, but  there  are  many  countries  that  are 
now  giving  out  loans  at  no  interest  that 
are  far  softer  than  the  terms  that  we 
give. 

But  there  is  one  real  issue  why  I  be- 
lieve w^  should  oppKJse  this  amendment, 
and  that  issue  is  the  question  that  was 
rai.sed  during  the  testimony  of  Secretary 
Rusk  before  the  committee :  shall  we  take 
several  slices  of  this  bill? 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  has  very 
candidly,  I  believe,  served  a  very  u.seful 
purpose  in  this  Hou.se  by  saying  that  it 
is  the  purpose  of  some  of  the  Members 
on  the  minority  to  reduce  this  bill  by 
$1  billion. 

Now.  if  we  adopted  this  kind  of  amend- 
ment— and  this  issue  will  come  up  some 
six  or  seven  more  times  today— if  we 
adopted  this  jiiecemeal  slicing  of  the  bill, 
we  will  not  have  a  bare-bones  program. 
We  are  going  to  have  a  no-bones  pro- 
gram by  the  time  we  get  to  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

So  what  I  would  suggest  is  that  those 
who  would  want  to  see  the  bill  reduced 
even  more,  that  they  would  withhold 
their  support  until  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit so  that  all  people  can  see  exactly 
what  they  are  voting  for;  exactly  what 
the  bill  will  have.  And  if  it  is  the  wish 
of  the  minority  that  they  are  going  to 
support  a  SI. 9  billion  or  a  $1.8  billion, 
whatever  it  is,  cut.  that  the  bill  will  at 
least  come  out  in  substantive  form  rather 
than  either  piecemealing  this  bill  at  each 
step  of  the  amendment  process,  and  then 
killing  the  bill  with  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit. Which  when  we  understand  the  pur- 
poses of  it,  would  effectively  terminate 
this  program. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Last 
year  the  development  loan  fund  was  au- 
thorized at  $450  million:  was  it  not? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  That  is  approxi- 
mately right:  yes. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  think 
it  is  right. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  And  to- 
day you  are  asking  this  House  to  author- 


ize $100  million   more   than   was  even 
authorized  last  year. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  That  is  right.  I  will 
tell  you  why.  Because  this  year  we  are 
including  Indonesia  in  the  bill — Indo- 
nesia that  is  all  against  communism.  The 
fact  is  that  Indonesia  is  the  fifth  largest 
nation  in  the  world  so  far  as  population 
is  concerned.  They  threw  out  their  Com- 
munist friends,  and  they  threw  out 
Sukarno  and  his  Communist  fellow 
travelers.  They  are  now  asking  for 
assistance. 

The  program  of  last  year  was  a  mean- 
ingful program — a  small,  small  mini 
program.  I  might  say.  We  should  be  will- 
ing to  assist  Indonesia  so  that  they  will 
have  the  opportimity  to  develop  as  part 
of  the  free  world.  They  arc  people  who 
arc  working  to  .shoulder  their  own  re- 
sponsibilities and  they  are  our  friends. 
And  if  we  can  help  we  should  be  willing. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  significant  na- 
tions in  the  world. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  hope  then  that  the 
gentleman  will  explain  to  the  House  why 
in  justifying  this  bill  becau.se  of  aid  to 
an  anti-Communist  government  like 
Indonesia — why  we  are  providing  aid  for 
a  pro-Communist  government  like 
Guinea. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  fact  is  that  the 
gentleman  was  asking  me  why  we  were 
asking  for  more  money  this  year  than 
there  was  authorized  last  year,  and  I 
indicated  the  rea.son. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY      MR.     TAFT     TO     SUB- 
STITUTE AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.  CROSS 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  substitute  am.endment? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Taft  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  committee  amendment:  Delete 
■■235.000,000"   and   substitute    •$435,000,000". 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentaiT  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary'  inquiry. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  am  I  cor- 
rect in  imderstanding  that  this  amend- 
ment or  this  proposal  is  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  The  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  TaftI  is  an 
amendment  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  i  Mr.  Taft] 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  of- 
fered this  amendment  to  increase  the 
substitute  to  the  $435  million  figure  for 
the  development  loan  fund  out  of  a  num- 
ber of  motivations. 

First,  I  call  to  your  attention  that  it 
is  the  exact  figure  that  was  appropri- 
ated last  year  in  the  appropriation  bill. 
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It  seems  to  me,  in  view  of  the  fiscal 
situation  of  the  Nation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves,  that  it  is  true  we  must  econ- 
omize in  this  program  as  in  about  all 
others  although  perhaps  it  is  not  what 
we  would  like  to  do. 

But  I  do  not  believe  this  proKiam 
.should  be  forgotten  in  setting  priorities. 

To  adopt  the  substitute  or  even  adopt 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  would  seriously 
jeopardize  the  program  and  would  be 
against  our  interest. 

In  the  long  run  I  can  see  great  possi- 
bilities in  many  of  these  nations  that 
we  have  been  assisting,  particularly  in 
India,  but  if  at  the  present  time  we  cut 
back  at  a  very  crucial  point  in  the  devel- 
opment loan  fund  Insofar  as  India  is 
concerned,  we  might  well  be  jeopardiz- 
ing success  that  is  within  pur  grasp.  This 
success  if  not  prevented  seems  likely  to 
make  India  self  sufflcient-jn  food  in  the 
early  1970's,  if  not  before^ 

Our  h^p  is  vitally  necessary  tlirough 
these  development  loan  funds  for  the 
field  of  agriculture  and  tl»  purchase  of 
the  miracle  rice  seed  anct  the  purchase 
of  the  wonder  wheat  .see|i  and  the  fer- 
tilizer necessary  to  prodifce  these  crops. 
They  are  also  essential  fc  the  area  of 
population  control.  If  weilrop  our  share 
of  this  support  in  the  inf%mational  con- 
sortium we  risk  losing  tl|pse  benefits  to 
alleviate  courses  of  worfl  unrest.  Our 
shaie  of  the  SI. 2  billion  budgeted  by  the 
consortium  next  year  is|approximately 
S400  million. 

Obviously  with  the  $43 
we  would  have  to  cut  ba 
that.  To  go  further,  we  m 
Ing  our  own  prospects  of 
India  for  our  own  econ 
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with  India  totaling  som 
the  present  time.  There 
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gram,  outside  of  the  All 
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key.  Indonesia,  and  Kon 
tions  with  the  Soviet  U 
probable  even  more  im 
to  give  the  necessary  b; 
development  to  try  to 
in  the  world  which  w^ill  i 
teriorate.  as  I  think  it 
drop  out  of  the  picture 
$435,000,000  .<;upport  fig 
compromise  and  reason 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nulnber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  iqf  support  of  the 
committee  amendment  ofc  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  and  in  offijosition  to  the 
various  amendments  thai  would  involve 
cuts.  \ 

There  has  been  a  greft  deal  of  talk 
this  afternoon  and  yestefcay  about  the 
total  number  of  dollars  lliat  have  been 
spent  on  foreign  aid  slnc^ World  War  II. 
I  thiiik  two  things  shoul^  be  said  about 
that.  First,  those  who  cemplain  about 
those     figures — and     thejf    are     indeed 
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large — forget  that  great  results  have 
been  achieved  from  foreign  aid  since 
World  War  II. 

The  Marshall  plan  was  a  fantastic  suc- 
cess in  its  day.  Many  countries  have  been 
rendered  self-sufficient,  such  as  Taiwan, 
through  the  more  recent  programs.  Be- 
yond that  we  have,  of  course,  not 
achieved  total  success  in  the  programs 
with  the  developing  countries. 

Some  years  ago,  under  President  Harry 
Truman,  I  was  in  this  aid  business  and 
I  know  a  little  something  about  how  hard 
it  is  for  the  developing  countries  to  solve 
their  problems. 

The  fact  is  that  the  gap  between  the 
rich  nations  and  the  poor  nations  is 
growing.  It  is  not  getting  less.  Why  is  it 
growing?  Becau.se  while  the  developing 
countries  have  shown  some  progress  and 
have  increased  their  income  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  developed  countries  have  in- 
creased much  faster  than  they  have,  and 
so  the  gap  which  creates  such  a  dan- 
gerous and  explosive  problem  for  the 
world  is  growing. 

Are  we  going  to  give  up  on  the  problem 
ju.st  because  the  going  is  tough,  just  be- 
cause we  have  spent  a  lot  of  money  and 
we  have  not  .solved  the  problem? 

Members  of  the  Committee.  I  would 
ask  whether  we  are  going  to  give  up  on 
the  problem  of  national  security  because 
we  have  not  solved  that  problem?  Do 
you  know  how  much  money  we  have 
spent  since  World  War  II  on  national 
security?  I  have  tried  to  get  the  figures. 
I  cannot  get  them  exactly,  but  it  is  about 
$1,000  billion.  It  is  about  one  trillion  dol- 
lars. And  we  are  no  closer  to  solving  the 
problem  of  national  security  than  we 
were  20  years  ago.  But  we  are  not  about 
to  stop  spending  on  defense,  or  even  make 
cuts  in  defense  spending,  for  that  reason. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  our 
obligation  to  do  our  part  to  trj*  to  rectify 
this  terrible  gap  that  exists  between  the 
developing  countries  and  the  developed? 
We  are  not  the  leader,  by  any  means,  in 
terms  of  our  per  capita  expenditure  for 
this  purpose.  There  are  six  donor  coun- 
tries that  sp>end  more  per  capita  than  we 
do  on  this  problem.  They  are  Australia, 
Belgium,  France,  West  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Some  of  them  are  spending  almost  twice 
as  much  as  we  spend  per  capita. 

We  say  we  have  problems  today.  Of 
course  we  have  problems.  I  have  talked 
about  them  many  ti.Tics  in  this  well.  But 
so  do  these  other  donor  countries  have 
problems.  We  have  inflation,  or  a  creep- 
ing inflation,  but  every  one  of  these 
donor  countries  has  had  much  more  in- 
flation than  we  have.  So  how  can  we  say 
that  we  are  going  to  welsh  on  our  obli- 
gations— our  responsibility  as  a  great 
power — just  because  we  have  problems? 

Probably  every  one  of  you  gentlemen, 
at  one  time  or  another,  has  taken  part 
in  a  Community  Chest  drive.  You  go  to 
.see  the  biggest  manufacturer  in  your 
town.  You  say,  "What  is  your  contribu- 
tion going  to  be  this  year?" 

He  gives  you  a  sad  story.  He  says:  "Oh. 
I  have  had  strikes.  I  am  losing  money.  I 
have  all  sorts  of  problems.  I  can't  give  as 
much  this  year  as  I  did  least  year.  I  may 
have  to  stop  giving  altogether." 


Are  you  going  to  let  him  get  away  with 
that,  gentlemen?  You  know  he  has  to 
come  up  with  a  contribution  that,  in 
terms  of  his  total  capacity,  is  a  reasona- 
ble and  fair  contribution  to  a  solution  of 
the  problem. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  used  the  term  'welsh- 
ing" on  our  obligations.  Is  it  the  feeling 
of  the  gentleman  that  the  Taft  amend- 
ment to  the  substitute  amendment 
would  force  us  to  welsh  on  any 
obligations? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  am  not  suggesting 
we  would  welsh  on  any  contract  obliga- 
tions. I  would  suggest  the  committee 
proposal  is  the  minimum  we  should  do 
to  live  up  to  our  obligations — in  terms  of 
our  responsibility — to  help  toward  the 
solution  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment proposing  drastic  cuts  in  develop- 
ment loans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  that  the  de- 
bate in  the  last  2  minutes,  with  the 
gentleman  of  New  York  and  others,  has 
started  to  focus  a  little  bit  on  the  longer 
range  i>erspective. 

I  think  there  is  no  question  but  that 
the  United  States  is  an  island  of  privi- 
lege and  affluence  in  a  world  where  there 
is  very  desperate  poverty  and  revolu- 
tion. There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
gap  between  the  "have"  and  the  "have- 
not"  nations,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Bingham]  has  pointed 
out,  is  getting  wider.  George  Woods,  the 
former  President  of  the  World  Bank, 
said: 

If  present  trends  are  allowed  to  continue, 
there  will  be  no  adequate  Improvement  in 
living  standards  in  vast  areas  of  the  globe 
for  the  balance  of  the  century.  Yet,  over  the 
same  period  the  richer  countries  will  be 
substantially  increasing  their  wealth. 

From  a  slightly  different  .standpoint. 
James  Perkins  made,  I  think,  an  excel- 
lent point — and  as  Members  will  recall, 
he  at  one  time  was  chairman  of  the 
President's  Advisory  Committee  on  For- 
eign Aid.  He  said,  and  I  think  we  should 
remember  this: 

We  are  not  discussing  a  problem  to  be 
solved  in  a  year  or  even  a  decade.  We  must 
consciously  adopt  a  program  that  will  last 
for  the  rest  of  the  century  and  perhaps  into 
the  next. 

It  is  very  clear  that  we  are  seventh  in 
terms  of  the  major  developed  industrial 
nations,  in  terms  of  the  percentage  of 
our  aid  given  as  compared  to  the  gross 
national  product.  France  is  much  higher, 
with  over  1  percent.  We  are  giving  only 
0.57  percent.  Specifically,  in  calendar 
year  1967  France's  ofiBcial  aid  amounted 
to  1.02  percent  of  her  national  income; 
Australia's,  0.83  percent:  Portugal's,  0.83 
percent;  the  Netherlands'.  0.62  percent; 
Belgium's,  0.61  percent;  Germany's.  0.61 
percent.  The  United  Kingdom,  like  the 
United  States,  contributed  0.57  percent 
of  her  gross  national  product. 
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studies  of  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  Trade  and  Development  and 
other  studies  indicate  that  the  gap  is  a 
major  one,  and  by  1970  there  is  going  to 
be  a  need  for  an  increase  of  something 
in  the  order  of  at  least  $5  to  $9  billion 
in  new  capital  inflows.  A  minmial  goal  of 
1  percent  of  gross  national  product 
should  be  agreed  to  by  the  developed 
coimtries  in  their  capital  flows  to  the  de- 
veloping. In  spite  of  tragic  poverty,  dis- 
ease, famine,  and  malnutrition,  only  one- 
third  of  1  percent  of  the  world  national 
product  of  about  1  trillion  400  billion 
dollars  is  being  spent  in  this  area  of  over- 
whelming need. 

I  would  merely  make  one  final  point. 
In  the  next  15  years,  the  iwpulation  of 
Latin  America  alone  will  be  50  percent 
ureater  than  it  is  now,  and  more  than 
half  of  the  world's  i>eople  are  undei-  25, 
so  the  problems  of  poverty  and  problems 
of  food  and  problems  of  population  con- 
trol are  very  real. 

I  think  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
and  technical  assistance  are  very  im- 
portant in  this  area,  since  they  provide 
.support  for  programs  that,  with  help,  de- 
\  eloping  nations  grow  more  food  and  re- 
duce the  rate  of  population  growth.  Our 
commitment  is  a  lasting  one.  Indeed,  it 
does  extend  a  long  way  into  the  future, 
and  I  hope  our  action  today  will  be  meas- 
ured against  that  kind  of  scale.  More- 
over, any  cut  now  would  have  a  .serious 
multiplier  effect  on  contributions  of 
other  countries.  Our  actual  commit- 
ments, our  pledged  word,  our  moral 
sease,  all  .should  combine  to  .see  that 
mankind  and  humanity  are  not  now 
betrayed. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing, and  I  commend  him  for  his  state- 
ment. 

I  do  think  it  important  that  we  look 
into  the  future.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man would  agree  also  that  another  prob- 
lem we  need  to  concern  ourselves  with 
as  a  donor  country  is  the  continuity  that 
we  can  provide.  I  would  suggest  that  if 
v»'e  can  give  reasonable  assurance  that 
there  will  be  roughly  the  same  amount  of 
money  each  year,  instead  of  blowing  hot 
and  cold,  and  with  complete  uncertainty 
each  year,  that  we  will  be  doing  a  valu- 
able service.  This  would  be  so  even 
though  our  contribution  might  not  be 
much  in  absolute  terms. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  The  gentleman 
is  entirely  correct.  From  my  limited  ex- 
perience with  the  foreign  service  I  can 
assure  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
there  is  nothing  more  important  than  for 
a  country  to  know  that  any  joint  pro- 
grams should  lead  sufficiently  far  into  the 
future  to  enable  that  country  to  plan 
economically  and  fiscally.  Indeed,  we 
have  often  insisted  on  this  kind  of  ap- 
proach. To  cut  aid  off  and  on  is  pre- 
cisely the  haphazard  approach  against 
which  President  Eisenhower  used  to 
warn.  It  destroys  that  confidence,  assur- 
ance, and  continuity  essential  to  realistic, 
sound  planning.  The  point  made  by  the 


gentleman   from   New   Jersey   Is   com- 
pletely valid. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Certainly. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  should  like 
to  refer  again  to  the  problem  of  India, 
because  this  does  demonstrate  the  prac- 
tical situation,  if  there  should  be  a  sharp 
diminution  of  funds  for  the  development 
loan  program.  Because  of  the  drought  in 
India  last  year  there  was  less  demand  for 
outside  assistance.  There  was  less  need 
for  fertilizer,  less  need  for  outside  aid. 
This  year  there  is  a  real  need.  The  aid 
can  be  utilized.  By  cutting  back  exces- 
sively we  may  not  be  able  to  jjrovide 
this  aid. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pemisylvanla.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ri.se  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  regarding  the  Development 
Loan  Fund. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  for  some  weeks 
has  studied  current  world  conditions  and 
has  carefully  evaluated  the  Executive 
proposals.  This  section  of  the  bill  au- 
thorizes $550  million  for  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  for  fiscal  year  1969. 
This  figiu'e  recommended  by  *"ne  com- 
mittee represents  a  reduction  of  S250 
million  from  the  President's  request. 
Furthermore,  it  aids  in  the  development 
of  private  enterprise  by  requiring  that  no 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  funds  shall  be 
available  to  encourage  private  economic 
development  efforts.  And.  it  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  this  .section  is  not  a 
"giveaway"  at  all — it  authorizes  loans 
which  must  lie  repaid  in  the  hard  cur- 
rency of  our  U.S.  dollar. 

Looking  at  the  world  in  its  present 
turmoil.  America  needs  all  the  friends  it 
can  have.  We  people  in  the  United  States 
must  be  mature  enough  to  realize  that 
many  friendly  countries  and  friendly 
peoples  have  to  follow  their  own  course 
and  fix  their  own  place  in  history.  We 
cannot  be  demanding  that  the  nations 
of  the  world  fall  into  a  i^arade  line  with 
our  every  step,  without  timiing  our- 
selves into  an  imperialist  nation,  or 
worse,  into  a  type  of  international  dicta- 
tor. 

We  can  help  the  developing  countries 
to  get  onto  their  feet  by  encouraging 
them  to  grow  toward  self-sufficiency. 
Authorizing  funds  for  these  development 
loans.  Congress  is  making  an  investment 
in  the  future — and  a.ssuring  the  .Amer- 
ican people  that  the  United  States  \nll 
play  a  continually  important  part  in  that 
future.  If  I  were  to  cut  foreign  aid  any 
place.  I  would  certainly  not  cut  into  the 
important  development  loans. 

The  committee  studies  indicate  fnd 
the  report  .specifically  says  at  the  bottom 
of  page  14: 

The  committee  believe.^,  hov.-ever.  thnt  the 
$550  million  authorized  i.s  needed  to  .lUow 
the  United  States  to  encourage  TnderdPvel- 
opcd  countries  to  become  pelf-supporting. 

Many  of  us  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  have  .seen  the  redevelopment 
of  the  coimtries  of  Europe  through  the 
Marshall  plan.  We  have  .seen  free  China 
come  up  to  stand  on  its  owti  feet.  Japan, 
our  loyal  ally,  has  now  been  standing  on 
its  feet   for   some  years.   Our  help  has 


been  worthwhile  and  we  need  these  coun- 
tries. Thirteen  nations  will  be  helped  by 
the  development  loan  program:  India, 
Jordan,  Pakistan,  Turkey,  Uganda. 
Ghana,  Tunisia,  Ethiopia,  Liberia,  Mo- 
rocco, Indonesia,  Korea,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Of  course,  I  have  been  a  friend  of  In- 
dia for  many  years.  Having  been  there  a 
number  of  times.  I  have  visited  the 
border  of  India.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at 
the  time  of  the  war  between  India  and 
Pakistan  I  was  there  when  the  shooting 
was  still  going  on.  I  also  saw  and  felt  the 
obvious  threat  to  each  of  these  nations 
from  Commmiist  Red  China  from  the 
nortli. 

India  now  stands  strong  and  has  the 
third  largest  army  of  the  free  world— 1.1 
million  men  are  now  standing  as  a  na- 
tive Asian  deterrent  against  incursion 
from  the  north. 

Indonesia  has  come  through  a  terrible 
blood  bath  to  establish  its  freedom  and 
independence.  When  that  country  arises 
again  under  the  fine  leadership  it  has 
now.  I,  for  one,  want  to  give  it  a  helping 
hand  and  a  good  pat  on  the  back. 

Under  the  fine  leadership  of  President 
Marcos,  the  Philippines  have  done  a  re- 
markable job  of  investment  and  resource 
development.  I  firmly  believe  that  our 
as.sistance  to  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines should  continue  at  full  strength. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  uentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Could  the  gentle- 
man explain  to  the  House  what  India 
and  Pakistan  were  doing  fighting  each 
other,  if  they  were  so  threatened  by  their 
Communist  neighbor? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Un- 
fortunately everyone  does  not  have  the 
intelligence  and  perspicuity  of  the  gen- 
tleman, which  is  veiT  much  equal  to  his 
perspicacity.  They  are  not  able  to  come 
up  to  the  level  of  the  gentleman's  intel- 
ligence and  appreciate  clearly  the  theory 
of  deterrence. 

Both  India  and  Pakistan  are  devel- 
oping countries,  and.  therefore,  they  do 
need  some  help. 

It  was  very  strange  to  me  to  fiy,  in  a 
Rus.sian  helicopter,  by  the  way,  over  the 
fighting  area,  and  to  find  that  there  were 
British  Centurian  tanks  used  aeainst 
American  Patton  tanks  in  the  largest 
tank  battle  in  the  world. 

The  thing  which  causes  us  the  trouble 
is.  that  we  lose  the  greater  picture. 
Surely,  the  developing  countries  have 
their  troubles  back  and  forth  in  the  con- 
flicts between  world  powers  and  among 
their  own  neighbors.  The  greater  picture 
shows  that  the  United  States  has  a  role  in 
assisting  the  emerging  nations  in  devel- 
oping their  own  resources,  technical  ca- 
pabilities, and  economic  potentials.  De- 
spite these  conflicts,  there  is  work  to  be 
done.  But  I  must  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  nearer  one  is  to  the  center  of  this 
country  the  '.ess  one  is  able  to  see — 
whether  Congressman  or  Senator — the 
need  for  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Was  this  not  the  same 
administration  that  sent  Congress  a  re- 
quest for  $2.9  billion  for  the  foreign 
handout  program — was  this  not  the  same 
administration  that  called  upon  Congress 
to  pass  a  10-percent  tax  increase  and 
assured  there  would  be  a  $6  billion  cut 
in  spending? 

How  does  the  gentleman's  perspicuity 
deal  with  that? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  yield  further. 

I  voted  for  the  $6  billion  cut  in  Federal 
Government  spending.  I  also  voted  for 
the  tax  increase.  And  as  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  I  have 
already  voted  to  cut  the  Executive's  re- 
quest by  $600  million  in  this  foreign  aid 
bill.  The  science  of  economics,  pertains 
as  much  to  how  one  spends  and  allocates 
this  money  he  has  as  it  does  to  the  other 
question  of  balancing  his  budget. 

With  regard  to  the  space  program,  as  I 
happen  to  be  a  member  of  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee,  we  cut  the 
budget  SI  billion  t)elow  what  the  ad- 
ministration wanted.  We  have  cut  this 
smaller  bill  to  $600  million  below  what 
the  President  requested,  and  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  foreign  aid 
closely  involves  considerations  of  na- 
tional security.  Therefore.  I  oppose  each 
of  these  amendments. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  add  that  I  have 
sponsored  a  bill.  House  Resolution  1186, 
"to  express  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  United  States  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Governmeat  of  Israel  for 
the  sale  of  militaiy  plants  for  Israel's 
detfense  to  i)rovide  Isra^  with  a  de- 
terrent force  capable  of  preventing  fu- 
ture Arab  aggression  by  offeetting  sophis- 
ticated weapons  receivetf  by  the  Arab 
States,  and  to  replace  lo^es  suffered  by 
Israel  in  the  1967  Mideas^conflict." 

Israel  has  been  a  l)eac9n  light  of  de- 
mocracy in  the  Middle  fast.  I  favor  a 
United  States- Israel  mutifel  defense  pact 
to  prevent  aggression  hi  that  crucial 
area  of  the  world.  The  Israeli  people 
have  proven  loyal  friends  of  the  United 
States  and  have  worked  hard  for  free- 
dom and  progress.  They  deserve  our  as- 
sistance. 

Such  assistance  to  Israel  would  dem- 
onstrate to  the  Arab  States  that  the 
United  States  is  not  antagonistic  or  ag- 
gressive in  the  Mideast,  bait  rather  will 
strongly  support  the  Israeli  people  and 
their  Government  against  any  threats 
to  continued  peace  and  progress  there. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  only  been  back 
from  Ohio  for  about  15  minutes,  and  I 
guess  I  should  have  stayesd  there  after 
listening  to  the  speechef  I  have  been 
hearing.  Let  me  commeril  on  a  few  of 
them.  I  will  not  flail  away  at  everybody 
in  general,  but  let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Fulton], 
when  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  asked 
him  a  question,  may  I  ss>'  his  perspi- 
cacity is  only  exceeded  by  his  ambiguity, 
because  I  never  did  hear  him  answer  the 
question. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  fMr.  Gross] 
makes  a  big  deal  about  this  adminis- 
tration asking  for  so  much  money,  but 
I  remember  in  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration for  8  years  they  asked  for  and 


got  more  money  each  year  than  this 
administration  has  gotten. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  No.  I  will  not  yield.  At 
least,  I  will  not  yield  for  a  minute,  be- 
cause I  want  to  >;omment  about  some 
of  the  speeches  that  have  been  made 
here.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  the  floor 
for  some  time. 

Now,  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  for  15 
years  or  so,  but  there  are  so  many  former 
ambassadors  in  the  House  who  are  not 
members  of  the  committee,  who  do  not 
have  enough  political  muscle  to  get 
themselves  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  but  whose  ex-titles  impress  the 
chairman  and  he  recognizes  them  ahead 
of  members,  which  I  think  is  a  little  bit 
against  the  rules. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  comment 
about  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Bingham  1 .  He  made  a  speech  down 
here  that  would  have  convinced  me  be- 
yond any  doubt  that  I  ought  to  come 
in  here  and  bleed  and  die  for  this  bill 
rather  than  welch  on  these  commit- 
ments that  we  have.  After  remember- 
ing the  gentleman's  position  on  Viet- 
nam, where  we  have  commitments  some- 
how or  other,  his  speech  fell  on  deaf 
ears. 

What  commitments  are  you  talking 
about  that  we  are  going  back  on?  What 
commitments  do  we  have  for  Indonesia, 
if  any?  Well,  they  were  going  to  go  Com- 
munist, and  it  did  not  pay.  I  think  it  is 
going  to  pay  better  this  way.  I  am  glad 
Sukarno  was  gotten  rid  of.  He  was  no 
great  prize  any  way  you  describe  him. 
I  do  not  know  whether  we  ought  to  pay 
too  much  for  the  privilege  of  having 
them  get  rid  of  this  albatross  which 
hung  around  their  neck.  Then  they  bring 
in  India  and  Pakistan.  They  say  we  have 
to  help  them.  They  are  defending  us 
against  Communist  China,  they  say. 
Where,  when,  and  how?  The  only  fight- 
ing they  have  done,  that  I  have  been  able 
to  observe — and  I  have  been  observing 
it  pretty  carefully — is  against  each 
other. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going 
to  \-ote  to  cut  this  program  to  pieces. 
You  know.  I  mean,  I  am  not  much  on 
going  through  motions  of  futility.  Others 
will  do  that  when  we  get  through  here. 
They  are  telhng  us  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  poing  to  cut  this  bill 
$1  billion,  so  there  is  no  use  in  going 
through  a  lot  of  wasted  motion  here.  I 
am  going  to  offer  only  one  amendment, 
and  I  will  tell  you  now  what  it  is.  I  am 
going  to  offer  an  amendment  to  cut  the 
administrative  money  down  this  year  to 
the  figure  it  was  last  year,  because  every 
year  we  cut  the  program  which  they 
administer,  so  that  there  is  less  to  ad- 
minister, and  every  year  we  give  them 
more  money  so  that  they  can  hire  more 
people  to  administer  less  money.  That 
is  the  way  we  operate  around  here. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  make  sense 
or  commonsense  in  this  program,  because 
it  has  not  made  it  for  a  long  time  in  a 
lot  of  areas. 

Now.  you  talk  about  helping  develop- 
ing countries.  I  want  to  help  them,  too. 
I  stood  in  the  well  of  this  House  and 
defended  this  program  for  years,  going 


back  for  20  years.  I  made  a  speech  for 
this  program  and  against  Vito  Marcan- 
tonio  in  this  House  20  years  ago  when 
nobody  had  the  nerve  to  take  him  on 
because  ne  would  cut  you  up  but  good. 
I  was  young  and  new  and  did  not  know 
any  better,  and  I  did  it.  But  when  you 
talk  about  helping  these  countries  in 
Latin  America,  I  say  who  are  you  help- 
ing? I  have  been  down  there  once  or 
twice,  and  you  see  a  good  program  thei-t 
now  and  again.  I  am  delighted  to  see  it, 
but  I  am  tDld  by  some  dedicated  people 
with  regard  to  this  program  that  for 
every  dollar  of  help  they  get.  some 
wealthy  Latin  steals  a  buck. 

And,  they  are  sewing  the  wind  and 
they  are  going  to  reap  the  whirlwind, 
some  of  those  millionaires  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. And.  further,  I  do  not  believe  any- 
thing that  we  arc  going  to  do  is  going  to 
wake  them  up. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  cut  the  pro- 
gram to  pieces. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  who  the 
next  President  is  going  to  he,  but  I  hope 
he  will  hire  a  rough  fellow  who  will  ad- 
minister his  program  with  a  pragmatic 
outlook.  I  have  got  nothing  against  Bill 
Gaud,  but  I  hope  someday  they  get  a 
rough,  tough,  nasty  guy  who  does  not 
mind  being  called  an  SOB — and  I  do 
not  mean  the  Senate  Office  Building — to 
administer  this  program  and  weed  out 
some  of  these  incompetents  and  put  it  on 
a  tough  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  made  that  suggestion 
to  President  Kennedy  one  time  and  he 
offered  me  the  job. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Hays  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.  I 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  said  to  the  President  I 
fit  the  ,iob  description  but  I  am  not  in- 
terested in  the  job.  But  I  hope  they  can 
find  somebody  that  does  fit  that  descrip- 
tion. Until  they  do  that.  65  percent  of 
this  program  is  not  going  to  make  much 
sense. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  FMr.  Thomson!  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary' inquir\'. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  vote  at  this  moment 
is  upon  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN  That  was  what  the 
Chair  stated. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  As  I  under- 
stand the  sequence,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  FMr.  Thomson!  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Subsequent  to 
that,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  FMr. 
Gross!  offered  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!  offered  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  committee   amendment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Oh;  it  was  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Thom- 
son! offered  an  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  And  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  offered  a  substitute  and  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  substitute? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  So  that  by  this  vote  here 
we  are  perfecting  the  first  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  So,  the  question,  then,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  upon  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  what  the 
Chair  stated  at  the  time  he  put  the  ques- 
tion on  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Thomson! 
to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  i  demanded  by  Mr.  Thomson  of 
Wisconsin)  there  were — ayes  90,  noes 
77. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Thomson 
of  Wisconsin  and  Mr.  Gallagher. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
117.  noes  107. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  to  the  substitute  amendment 
otfered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment,  as  amended. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentar>'  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
btate  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
the  amendment  that  would  cut  S200 
million  off  this  bill;  is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  does 
not  state  a  parliamentary  inquirj-. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
i:arliamentary  inquirj-. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
itate  it. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  are 
we  now  voting  on  the  amendment  to  the 
.<;ubstitute  amendment,  as  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Taft]? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  vote  now  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment,  as  amended 
by  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  IMr.  Taft]. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  did  I  un- 
derstand the  Chair  to  say  that  this  vote 
is  upon  the  amendment  offered  by  the 


gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  Taft]  to  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
^^entleman  from  Iowa  IMr.  Gross!? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  put  the 
question  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  Taft!  to 
the  substitute  amendment,  and  on  that 
voice  vote  the  Chair  held  that  the 
amendment  had  been  agreed  to. 

The  question  now  is  on  the  substitute 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion ( demanded  by  Mr.  Zablocki  > ,  there 
were — ayes  83.  noes  95. 

Mr.  GALLACtHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gallagher 
and  Mr.  Frelinghitysen. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
114.  noes  116. 

So  the  substitute  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now  is 
on  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended  by  the  amendment  otTered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Thomson!. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  i demanded  by  Mr.  Adair;  there 
were — ayes  108.  noes  90. 

So  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  a  parhamentary  inquirj'. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  believe  at 
the  time  the  Chair  put  the  question  he 
indicated  it  involved  the  Taft  amend- 
ment. The  Chair  has  clarified  that  by 
his  announcement;  it  is  the  Thomson  of 
Wisconsin  amendment  we  voted  on.  with 
respect  to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BV     .MR.     DERWINSKI 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Derw7nski:  On 
the  first  page.  Immediately  after  line  7.  in- 
sert the  following: 

■•Sec.  101.  Section  201(d)  of  title  I  of  chap- 
ter 2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Asslst<ince  Act 
of  1961.  as  amended,  which  relates  to  Inter- 
est rates  on  development  loans.  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  1967'  and  substitut- 
ing'1968':  and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  '2i,2  per  centum'  and 
substituting  '3  per  centuni"." 

And  renumber  the  following  sections 
accordingly 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  have  order  I  will  be  brief. 

I  did  not  realize,  when  I  drew  up  this 
amendment  which  would  increase  the 
minimum  interest  rate  from  21,2  to  3  per- 
cent that  I  would  offer  it  immediately 
after  a  long  controversy.  But  for  those 
Members  who  are  concerned  with  the 
worsening  balance  of  payments  this 
amendment  should  be  adopted  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  since,  hopefully,  if 
we  charge  a  3 -percent  interest  rate  on 
the  development  loan  funds  we  pro- 
duce additional  revenue  for  our  sorely 
tried  Treasuiy  over  returns  on  the  pres- 
ent 2 ',2 -percent  rate. 

I  will  not  demagog  this  issue.  If  I 
were  to  I  might  mention  that  a  GI  just 


leaving  the  service  will  have  to  pay  6, 
7  or  8  percent  on  a  mortgage  if  he  is 
purchasing  a  home  for  his  young  family. 
Therefore  I  do  not  think  a  3 -percent 
rate  on  these  loans  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  give  credit 
where  credit  is  due.  For  10  years  I  have 
served  in  the  House  and  listened  to  the 
great  pronouncements  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  IMr.  Patman)  when  he  as- 
saults the  high  interest  rates  and  the 
people  who  abuse  any  poor  borrowers 
with  high  interest  rates.  Therefore  I  do 
not  think  that  we  should  abuse  the  poor 
developing  countries  with  a  6-  or  7 -per- 
cent interest  late.  even  considering  what 
we  must  pay  for  money  this  days.  My 
3-percent  amendment  is  an  objective  at- 
tempt to  increase  the  revenues  of  the 
United  States  from  these  soft  loans. 

I  would  think,  if  anything,  that  this 
3 -percent  proposal  would  be  considered 
too  mild.  Somebody  might  say  that  it 
should  be  5  or  6  percent.  But  since,  in 
this  case.  I  am  tn>-ing  to  help  the  pro- 
gram and  to  help  the  bill  and  help  the 
administration — even  though  that  is 
a  terrible  position  to  be  in — I  think  my 
3-percent  amendment  is  .such  a  sound, 
diplomatic  move  that  it  would  have  the 
overwhelming  support  of  almost  every- 
body in  the  House.  I  certainly  hope  for 
an  overwhelming  vote  for  a  3-pcrcent 
rate  after  the  10th  year  of  the  loan. 
Remember  there  remains  a  1 -percent 
carr>'ing  charge  for  the  first  10  years 
and  3  percent  after  10  years.  I  anticipate 
the  charges  will  be  made,  of  course,  but 
I  deny  that  this  will  gut  the  program.  I 
consider  this  will  help  the  program  and 
will  help  the  AID  agency  and  I  insist 
it  will  even  bring  satisfaction  to  Mr. 
Gaud.  I  believe  this  to  be  one  of  the 
most  objective  and  soundest  amendments 
offered  today. 

At  the  risk  of  being  much  loo  optimis- 
tic, Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  now  yield  back 
the  balance  of  the  time  in  anticipation 
of  a  positive  vote  from  the  Members  on 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  first  went  into  the 
development  loan  business  back  in  1957 
on  the  recommendation  of  President 
Eisenhower.  There  were  many  soft  loans 
at  that  time.  Tliere  was  a  10 -year  grace 
period  where  you  had  to  pay  almost 
nothing.  The  Development  Loan  Fund 
has  come  a  long  way  since  then.  We 
make  only  loans  repayable  in  dollars 
from  this  fund.  The  interest  rate  during 
the  grace  period  is  2  percent,  not  1  per- 
cent, as  was  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  After  10  years  the  interest 
rate  on  the  loans  is  2I2  percent.  Tliis  2^2 
percent  was  the  result  of  an  amendment 
which  was  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  in  1964.  If  we  are  going  to  be  in 
the  loan  business  instead  of  the  grant 
business,  we  have  to  make  loans  with  a 
low-interest  rate.  Many  of  the  other 
countries,  including  the  United  Kingdom, 
make  development  loans  interest  free. 
Canada  makes  development  loans  in- 
terest free.  Norway's  are  interest  free. 
In  competing  for  world  trade  low- in- 
terest rates  in  development  loans  have 
been  important  in  expanding  the  trade 
of  the  various  countries. 
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The  AID  program  has  been  moving 
away  from  the  grant  basis  since  the  late 
1950's.  Development  loans  are  repayable 
in  hard  dollars  at  low-interest  rates.  An 
interest  rate  of  3'2  percent  will  affect 
new  loans  made  In  the  next  fiscal  year. 
It  will  make  our  AID  effort  less  effective 
and  will  not  save  our  taxpayers  any 
money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  stay  in  the  foreign 
aid  business,  we  cannot  Iteep  upping  the 
interest  rates. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
could  inform  me  of  the  interest  rate 
this  Government  has  to  pay  in  order 
to  borrow  money? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  not  sure  but  it 
may  be  as  high  as  5 '2  percent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  5  4  percent? 

Mr.  ^k^ORGAN.  5  percent  to  5' 2  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  And  the  gentleman 
thinks  that  3' 2  percent  charged  to  for- 
eigners is  too  high? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Why,  certainly  I  think 
it  is  too  high.  We  are  ti-ying  to  save  these 
countries  from  t'oinc  Communist  and  we 
have  got  to  sacrifice,  to  give  aid  to  them. 
We  ought  to  be  willing  to  make  a  small 
sacrifice  in  interest  rates,  in  order  to 
assist  in  making  this  program  work. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  have  been  in  this 
business  a  lonu  time  and  disbursed  all 
these  billions  allegedly  to  aid  countries 
in  resisting  communism  which  has  ex- 
panded its  influence. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  wonder  what  chance 
we  would  have  had  if  we  had  followed 
the  leadei-ship  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  public  is  beginning  to 
wonder  why  this  has  produced  no  friends 
and  has  nor,  stopped  the  spread  of  com- 
munism. I  am  sure  the  public  is  begin- 
ning to  wonder  how  Congress  can,  with 
the  greatest  of  ease,  pass  a  10-percent 
tax  increase  and  at  the  same  time  as- 
sure them  that  spending  is  going  to  be 
cut  by  $6  billion,  only  to  find  that  every 
amendment  to  substantially  cut  the  for- 
eign give-away  program  is  opposed'!'  I 
wonder  how  the  public  is  going  to  assimi- 
late a  situation  in  which  loans  are  made 
to  foreigners  at  3'2  percent  whereas  it 
costs  the  common  narden  variety  of  citi- 
zen of  this  country,  including  war  vet- 
erans, any\vhere  from  6  percent.  7  per- 
cent, and  8  percent. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  does  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  explain  that  to  his 
constituents  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  My  constituents  can 
very  easily  understand  that  I  am  down 
here  tiying  to  keep  the  world  free  from 
the  threat  and  danger  of  communism. 
They  believe  in  paying  low  interest  rates 
on  development  projects  and  as  it  is  in 
their  interest  as  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
people  around  the  world  to  keep  this  in- 
terest rate  at  a  reasonable  level, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Peace  and  freedom 
aiound  the  world?  How  much  peace  have 
we  bought  when  there  are  25.000  dead 


and  another  100,000  or  more  wounded  in 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  want  to  be  sure  we 
understand  my  amendment.  If  adopted, 
it  would  set  the  interest  rate  at  3  percent 
and  would  not  set  it  at  the  horribly  high 
interest  rate  of  3 ''2  percent,  just  a  low 
3 -percent  rate. 

May  I  remind  the  members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  that  before  coming 
to  Congress  I  used  to  serve  as  president 
of  a  savings  and  loan  association.  If  we 
offered  our  customers  a  rate  of  3'2  per- 
cent, we  would  have  been  overwhelmed 
with  gratitude.  Therefore.  I  do  not  want 
to  be  overwhelmed  with  gratitude  if  the 
interest  rate  is  raised  to  3 ''2  percent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  I  have  great  respect  for  him.  I  sug- 
gest he  should  have  offered  an  amend- 
ment providing  a  much  higher  interest 
rate  on  these  foreign  loans.  I  think  the 
interest  rate  ou^ht  to  be  at  least  the  rate 
that  this  Government  has  to  pay  in  order 
to  borrow  money. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

If  these  nations  could  borrow  under 
normal  commercial  terms  they  would 
not  need  foreign  assistance. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  have  come  down  the 
path  a  Rood  ways  since  the  days  when 
we  used  to  just  give  it  away  as  grants. 
But  these  developing  countries  needed 
assistance  and  we  formerly  gave  them 
grants  of  billions  of  dollars  under  the 
previous  administrations  including  the 
administration  of  the  party  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross], 

Development  loans  formerly  were  only 
a  small  part  of  the  assistance  that  we 
gave  to  developing  nations.  Congress  in 
its  wisdom  and  the  American  people 
said  "let  us  give  them  loans  if  they 
need  them,  but  on  soft  terms."  And  so 
we  have  given  them  loans  on  soft  terms. 
We  phased  out  massive  grant  programs. 
We  no  longer  gave  it  away. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin's 
amendment  will  allow  us  this  year  to 
authorize  some  $350  million  in  develop- 
ment loans.  This  year  alone  we  will  take 
in.  as  I  have  stated  before,  S96  million 
in  principle  from  development  loans,  and 
some  $105  million  on  interest  from  these 
loans,  this  kind  of  loan.  We  will  there- 
fore, take  in  this  year  some  $200  million 
from  development  loans.  It  is  a  lot  better 
than  the  grant  process. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not  true 
that  in  the  process  of  making  these  loans 
to  developing  countries  that  there  is  a 
very  large  element  of  self  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  we  are,  in  fact,  de- 
veloping nations,  orienting  them  toward 


our  economy,  developing  potential  mar- 
kets for  our  commodities  and  goods,  and 
that  this  should  be  evaluated?  We  are 
not  in  this  as  simple  bankers  looking  to 
make  a  profit  from  the  immediate  loan, 
but  to  develop  loans  to  help  nations  be- 
come more  viable  and  destroy  the  seed- 
beds which  breed  communism  and  radi- 
calisms of  all  types,  and  that  that  is  the 
objective  of  the  program? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  gentleman  ;s 
correct 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  is  not  the  narrow  type 
that  has  been  painted  here,  that  can 
be  talked  about  in  percentages  or  in  frac- 
tions of  percentages  of  interest,  it  is  far 
broader,  and  far  more  worthwhile. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct,  and  I  compliment  the  gentlemii;. 
for  ills  remarks. 

Mr,  MORGAN.  If  the  gentleman  wiil 
yield,  is  it  not  also  true  that  the  develop- 
ment loan  program  has  a  "buy  America' 
clau.se  so  that  96  percent  of  the  product.^ 
purchased  in  the  development  loan  aie 
purchased  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Tliat  is  totally  co;- 
rect,  and  the  committee  wrote  that  .r. 
the  bill. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  tlv 
gentleman  will  also  yield,  is  it  not  tl.  :■ 
truth  that  while  a  3-percent  late  reprt - 
sents  an  increa.se  of  only  one-half  a  pei  - 
cent,  and  seems  very  small  and  reason- 
able, is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  may  ha\e 
ver>-  dangerous  con.sequences?  There  are 
a  lot  of  other  free  countries  in  this  for- 
eign aid  business  with  us.  trying  to  heli) 
the  develoDing  countries  of  the  world 
But  each  time  we  raise  the  interest  rate 
a  peg,  as  the  chairman  earlier  pointed 
out.  a  lot  of  these  countries  recognize 
the  problem  of  trying  to  make  capital  in- 
vestments available  and  trying  to  develo!) 
a  climate  for  private  enterprise,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  increases  in  interest  rates 
put  them  imder  pressure  to  do  likewise. 
Eventually  this  progress  can  shut  dow  n 
these  loans  to  the  developing  countries. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Tliat  is  correct. 
and  that  Is  the  exact  point  that  the 
chamber  of  commerce  has  made  in  en- 
couraging these  development  loans. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  is  it  not  true 
that  these  development  loans  help  ro 
build  up  the  economy  of  these  countries, 
such  as  Japan? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  No;  that  is  not 
quite  correct.  Japan  is  not  a  developing 
country.  Japan  does  give  development 
loans,  and  they  do  give  it  at  interct 
rates  comparable  to  ours. 

Mr.  ZION.  At  the  time  when  Japan  wa.s 
a  developing  country,  was  it  not  a  recip- 
ient of  American  foreign  aid? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Japan  was  ne\er 
considered  a  developing  country  under 
the  terms  that  we  consider  developing 
countries,  coimtries  without  industrial 
resources,  and  without  industrial  know- 
how,  and  without  capital. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  explore 
a  situation  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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Section  620<j)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  reads  as  follows: 

The  President  shall  consider  terminating 
assistance  under  this  or  any  other  Act  to 
any  country  which  permits,  or  lalls  to  take 
adequate  measures  to  prevent,  the  damage 
or  destruction  by  mob  action  of  United  States 
property  within  such  country,  and  falls  to 
take  appropriate  measures  to  prevent  a  re- 
currence thereof  and  to  provide  adequate 
compensation  for  such  damage  or  destruc- 
tion. 

This  section,  as  I  understand  it,  re- 
quires the  President  to  consider  termi- 
nating assistance  to  any  country  which 
fails  to  protect  American  property. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  first  of  all,  if  he  is 
aware  of  any  section  of  the  law  which 
requires  the  President  to  consider  termi- 
nating aid  in  the  event  of  mob  action 
which  injures  U.S.  citizens  or  U.S.  per- 
sonnel or  employees. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, that  this  section  was  put  into  the 
act  in  1965  when  mobs  were  burning 
and  destroying  some  of  our  embassies 
in  the  United  Arab  Republic  in  partlcu- 
Inr.  However.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
.specific  statutory  iirovisions  covering  in- 
juries suffered  by  American  citizens.  But 
certainly  if  any  military  personnel  were 
involved,  and  their  rifles  or  even  their 
clothes  damaged,  I  think  they  would 
have  a  measure  of  protection  under  this 
.section. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
answer  to  my  first  question  is  the  basis 
for  another  question. 

Of  course,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  much 
more  important  that  we  be  concerned 
about  the  lives  of  our  personnel  than  of 
our  property.  But  in  any  event  if  there 
is  no  section  of  law  that  requires  the 
President  to  consider  terminating  aid 
because  of  mob  action  that  injures  Amer- 
ican citizens,  there  is  a  section  of  law 
which  i-elates  to  American  property.  If 
American  militar>'  personnel  are  in- 
volved, for  example,  even  the  uniforms 
they  wear  A'ould  be  American  property, 
and  if  the  recipient  country  fails  to  take 
adequate  measures  to  protect  those  uni- 
forms from  abuse  or  destruction,  then  it 
would  seem  to  me  the  President  is  ob- 
liaated  to  consider  terminating  aid  to 
that  country. 

Does  the  chairman  agree  with  me  on 
that? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  would  be  my 
f 'Pinion:  yes. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement. 

I  think  it  is  an  important  section. 

There  have  been  cases  which  I  believe 
Ijerhaps  ought  to  be  considered  under 
this  section  of  the  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Derwinski  1 . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision 'demanded  by  Mr.  Derwinski), 
there  were — ayes  59,  noes  77. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    FINDLEY 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Findlet:  On 
page  2,  Immediately  after  line  7.  insert  the 
following: 

■Sec.  102.  Section  202(b),  which  relates 
to  agreements  committing  development  loan 
funds,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  'Not  less  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  lltle  for  the  fiscal  year  1969,  or  for 
any  subsequent  fiscal  year,  shall  be  avail- 
able solely  to  initiate,  support,  and  continue 
programs  related  to  food  production  and 
programs  relating  to  population  growth  (as 
defined  In  section  291  (d)  of  this  Act).  Funds 
made  available  to  carry  out  programs  in 
Vietnam,  Thailand,  or  South  Korea  shall 
be  excluded  from  the  foregoing  limitation 
on  the  use  of  f  unda."  " 

And  renumber  the  following  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  IS  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  year 

1  proposed  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  that  the  foreign-aid  program  be 
substantially  redirected  in  order  to  con- 
centrate on  the  twin  problems  of  popula- 
tion growth  and  food  production,  which 
to  me  were  the  great  looming  problems 
of  the  underdeveloped  world.  And  I  felt 
that  if  the -program  could  be  concentrat- 
ed upon  these  problems  and  renamed 
appropriately,  say,  the  famine  prevention 
program,  there  would  be  broad  accept- 
ance by  the  American  jjeople  for  this  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  our  friends  in 
the  underdeveloped  world. 

I  did  have  some  modest  success  with 
a  few  amendments  last  year,  but  nothing 
that  actually  tightened  down  the  use  of 
resources. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  which 
the  committee  has  before  it  now  is  a 
modest  step  hopefully  to  accelerate  just 
a  bit  the  trend  toward  famine-preven- 
tion activities,  a  trend  which  has  already 
been  underway  to  some  extent  in  the  past 

2  years  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Gaud,  but  need  to  be  accelerated.  It  ap- 
plies only  to  development  loans.  Now  this 
would  involve  development  loans  in  the 
broad  program  as  well  as  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  It  would  not  apply  to  any 
development  loan  programs  in  South  Ko- 
rea. 'Vietnam,  or  Thailand.  But  in  other 
areas  where  development  loans  are  made, 
it  requires  that  50  percent  of  the  sum 
total  appropriated  for  this  purpose  must 
go  to  programs  related  to  food  produc- 
tion or  population  growth. 

And,  I  might  say,  this  would  not  in- 
volve a  tremendous  change  in  the  pro- 
graming, but  it  would  cause  the  leader- 
ship of  AID  to  make  some  changes  in 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Marjiand.  I  am  sympa- 
thetic with  the  purpose  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  but  I  am  wondering 
about  the  difficulty  of  applying  it.  The 
gentleman  is  aware  that  the  great  agri- 
cultural success  stoi-y  of  the  United 
States  has  been  based  not  on  agriculture 
narrowly  defined,  but  also  on  the  in- 
dustries that  go  to  help,  such  as  our  mag- 
nificent transportation  system,  our  chem- 
ical industry,  and  so  on. 


How  would  the  gentleman  so  word  his 
amendment  as  to  make  sure  that  we  did 
not  define  food  production  so  narrowly 
as  to  defeat  its  purpose? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  call  the  gentleman's 
attention  to  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment. It  states,  "shall  be  available  solely 
to  initiate,  support,  and  continue  pro- 
grams related  to  food  production." 

Clearly  fertilizer  production  is  related. 
Farm-to-market  roads  would  be  related. 
Education  in  agriculture  would  be  re- 
lated to  it.  So  the  gentleman  can  see  that 
there  is  some  running  room,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  this  amendment  would 
cause  the  administration  to  zero  in  a 
little  more  carefully  upon  the  twin  prob- 
lems which  I  have  listed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
year  there  was  programed  about  S569 
million  by  AID  for  agriculture.  This  year 
they  plan,  as  I  examine  the  figures  hur- 
riedly, a  much  greater  amount.  AID  has 
not  been  dragging  their  feet  in  this  ef- 
fort which  the  gentleman  advocates.  As 
you  know,  we  have  S50  million  of  grant 
and  loan  money  earmarked  for  popula- 
tion control.  All  of  this  is  a  significant 
effort. 

As  a  matter  of  comparison,  do  you 
find  that  as  much  as  40  percent  or  even 
35  percent  of  the  development  loan 
money  is  used  now  for  this  purpose? 
Have  you  looked  into  that  question  .so 
you  can  give  us  some  background  as  to 
what  is  already  being  used  so  that  we 
can  judge  how  your  amendment  relates 
to  what  Is  now  being  spent? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  did  make  inquiries 
about  this  of  AID,  and  I  received  infor- 
mation based  upon  the  total  amount  of 
spending  under  AID  for  agricultural 
purposes  in  the  food  deficit  countries.  I 
have  placed  with  my  own  views  in  the 
committee  report,  on  page  46,  a  table 
which  was  supplied  to  me  by  AID.  which 
lists  the  food  deficit  countries  ar.d  shows 
the  percentage  of  the  AID  funds  flowing 
to  them  which  were  devoted  to  agri- 
culture. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Findley 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.  1 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  raised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  this  table  shows  that 
last  year  43  percent  of  the  funds  spent 
in  these  food  deficit  countries  did  go  for 
agricultural  purposes.  This  does  not  zero 
in  precisely  on  development  loan  ac- 
cotmts,  but  I  think  it  would  demonstrate 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  50-percent 
figure  would  move  the  Agency  somewhat 
in  a  more  concentrated  effort  on  food 
production  and  population  growth  prob- 
lems. I  am  sure  the  gentleman  would 
agree  that  it  is  desirable  to  do  the  best 
we  possibly  can  in  this  field.  My  amend- 
ment is  a  good  strong  nudge  in  the  right 
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direction  without  seriously  encumbering 
the  Agency. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  wonder  what  is  the  point  of 
exempting  South  Korea.  Vietnam,  and 
Thailand?  Apparently  restrictions  are 
considered  undesirable  by  the  gentleman 
In  respect  to  those  three  countries.  No 
development  loans  are  planned  for  Thai- 
land this  year,  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Ch»irman.  that  is 
a  most  explosive  area,  oae  of  our  most 
explosive,  and  one  in  which  I  would  like 
to  see  the  Executive  have  as  much  free- 
dom to  use  funds  as  possible,  because  no 
one  knows  what  will  happen  tomorrow 
in  Thailand  or  South  Korea. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  used  the  words 
"freedom  of  action."  Wh«it  point  is  there 
in  limiting  the  freedom  of  action  of  the 
Executive  in  other  areas?  As  an  exam- 
ple, the  gentleman  implfes  assistance  to 
education  could  be  provided,  but  how 
could  this  be  so? 

Mr.  FINDLEY,  Provided  the  educa- 
tion would  be  related  to  agriculture.  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  is  aware  of  the 
splendid  work  of  the  land^grant  colleges. 
The  area  in  which  the  United  States  is 
truly  preeminent  in  its  economic  life  is 
in  food  production.  This  has  come  about 
in  great  measure  by  theiand-grant  col- 
lege approach — the  con^ination  of  the 
classroom,  research.  Iind  extension 
work.  I  think  we  would  t>e  very  wise  to 
try  to  encourage  this  s$rt  of  develop- 
ment in  the  food  deficit  countries.  My 
amendment  would  encourage  this  sort  of 
approach. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSE3J.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  :he  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, does  the  gentleman  consider  this  a 
restriction  on  the  Executive,  or  would 
it  simply  be  a  psychological  pat  on  the 
back  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
already  concentrating  so  heavily  in  these 
areas? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  would  be  a  desirable 
limitation  on  the  use  of  funds  for  de- 
velopment loans.  It  would,  it  seems  to 
me.  move  the  administration  a  little  more 
rapidly  down  the  road  they  apparently 
have  begun  to  take.  I  would  say  it  is  a 
restriction  to  some  extent,  but  a  very  de- 
sirable one. 

Unfortunately,  this  year's  bill  is  just  a 
smaller  version,  a  sort  of  compact  model, 
of  the  measure  that  last  year— in  an  at- 
mosphere far  less  charged  with  fiscal 
crisis — was  nearly  defeated. 

Where  innovation  and  imaginative  re- 
direction were  clearly  required  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  nonetheless 
has  reported  essentially  a  retread  of 
yesterday's  tired  old  program. 

And  frankly,  unless  through  some  un- 
expected legislative  miracle  the  House 
itself  should  amend  the  bill  into  some- 
thing new  and  promising,  I  favor  rejec- 
tion. Let  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs have  another  try  at  it. 


Admittedly  this  course  of  action  might 
conceivably  result  in  no  foreign  assist- 
ance authorization  whatever  this  year. 
Would  this  be  an  unrelieved  national 
calamity?  Quite  the  contrary.  It  could 
help  to  clear  the  decks  and  make  easier 
the  subsequent  rethinking  and  recon- 
struction by  the  91st  Congress  of  our 
overseas  spending.  Some  argue  that  a 
minimal  authorization  should  be  pro- 
vided simply  to  keep  in  business  the 
bureaucracy  of  AID  for  the  convenience 
of  the  next  administration.  Actually  the 
bureaucracy  itself  is  the  most  influential 
constituency  of  foreign  assistance  and 
its  resistance  to  change  has  been  the  ma- 
jor obstacle  this  year  to  giving  the  pro- 
gram new  direction  and  a  new  look.  The 
departure  of  ma.ior  elements  of  this  con- 
stituency, therefore,  might  well  remove 
a  block  to  progress. 

Rethinking  and  redirection  is  long 
overdue  in  both  foreign  assistance  and 
military  assistance.  Both  are  anachro- 
nisms badly  out  of  touch  with  today's  re- 
alities. 

Foreign  assistance  seeks  to  do  too 
many  different  things  for  too  many 
countries  and  therefore  succeeds  in  doing 
nothing  well.  At  a  time  when  the  United 
States  is  struggling  to  deal  effectively 
with  its  own  problems  of  urban  life,  civil 
disorder,  internal  security,  public  educa- 
tion, and  monetary  stability  it  might 
wisely  observe  a  moratorium  on  its  pro- 
gram to  export  know-how  in  solving  these 
problems  to  other  countries. 

Instead  of  dabbling  with  only  super- 
ficial effect  in  a  myriad  of  diverse  pro- 
grams all  over  the  world,  it  would  be  wiser 
to  concentrate  our  attention  and  re- 
sources in  famine  prevention — a  field  of 
endeavor  in  which  we  have  demonstrated 
a  high  level  of  competence  over  a  period 
of  many  years  and.  furthermore,  a  field 
which  must  rate  as  the  most  urgent  busi- 
ness of  mankind. 

Each  day  12.000  people  die  from  the 
effects  of  hunger,  and  this  number  is 
growing. 

All  the  world  recognizes  the  United 
States  as  the  leading  agricultural  nation. 
Yet  AID  has  failed  dismally  in  trying  to 
transfer  our  agricultural  know-how  to 
the  undeveloped  world.  Congress  must 
accept  much  of  the  blame  because  it  has 
not  required  in  foreign  assistance  author- 
izations that  agriculture  be  given  the 
proper  priority. 

Agriculturalists  have  had  little  or  no 
voice  in  the  administration  of  AID  or  in 
the  formulation  of  its  projects.  Thus  AID 
has  been  unable  to  establish  and  con- 
tinue effective  agricultural  policies  in  the 
countries  it  seeks  to  help. 

Equally  important.  AID  has  followed  a 
policy  based  on  money  rather  than 
trained  technicians. 

Last  year — 1967 — the  President's  Sci- 
ence Advisorj'  Committee  issued  a  monu- 
mental 1,231 -page  report  in  which  its 
first  finding  was : 

The  scale,  severity,  and  duration  of  the 
world  food  problems  are  so  great  that  a  mas- 
sive, long-range.  Innovative  eflfort  unprece- 
dented in  human  history  will  be  required  to 
master  It. 

Yet  AID  has  demonstrated  no  determi- 
nation to  spearhead  a  "massive,  long- 
range,  innovative  effort." 


This  failure  is  dramatically  demon- 
strated in  the  answer  AID  submitted  to 
a  question  I  raised.  In  my  inquirj'  I  re- 
quested the  percentage  of  AID  fimds  for 
food-deficit  countries  that  will  be  de- 
voted to  mveslment  in  agriculture  under 
this  authorization.  The  table  was  sup- 
plied by  AID.  Although  it  is  encouraging 
to  note  that  90  percent  of  our  foreign  aid 
to  Bolivia  is  spent  for  investment  in  agri- 
culture, there  are  nine  food-deficit  coun- 
tries where  money  for  agriculture  is  less 
than  50  percent  of  our  entire  AID  pro- 
gram. In  five  countries — Ghana.  Korea, 
Indonesia.  Colombia,  and  Brazil — agri- 
culture investment  counts  for  less  than 
25  percent. 

What  little  optimism  there  is  on  world 
food  production  currently  is  the  result  of 
unusually  fine  agricultural  weather 
throughout  much  of  the  world  during 
the  past  10  months,  plus  the  recently  in- 
troduced 'wonder  "  wlieats  and  'miracle" 
i1ce  varieties — for  which  AID  cannot 
claim  credit.         ^ 

Since  agricultural  development  will 
achieve  little  if  the  population  explosion 
is  not  curtailed,  famine  prevention  must 
necessarily  include  effective  work  in 
family  planning.  Tlie  rate  of  populatio:; 
giowth  in  the  underdeveloped  world  i.- 
acceleiating  and  its  total  population  will 
double  in  25  years.  Today  no  decrease  in 
this  late  can  be  acciu-ately  predicted. 

Actually,  foreign  aid  fimds  should  be 
concentrated  on  projects  related  direct- 
ly to  famine  prevention  and  nothing  else. 
The  latitude  could  be  great  but  never- 
theless single  minded.  For  instance,  we 
should  support  education  when  it  is 
agricultural  and  family  planning  educa- 
tion: we  should  support  the  construc- 
tion of  roads  if  they  are  essential  to  agri- 
cultural development. 

Famine  prevention  would  require  a 
much  iieavier  emphtisis  on  technicians 
than  on  development  loans  and  grants. 
Research,  extension  agent  assistance, 
technical  advisers,  and  professional 
scientific  aid  to  agricultural  institutions 
would  become  the  backbone  of  our  eco- 
nomic aid  efforts — and  these  are  less 
costly  than  are  liydroelectric  plants,  steel 
and  cement  factories,  urban  renewal 
projects,  or  four-lane  highways. 

The  program  should  be  built  around 
the  U.S.  farm  community  and  its  institu- 
tions and  organizations.  It  should  rely 
heavily  upon  the  competence  within  our 
agribusinesses"  and  land-grant  col- 
leges. By  this  means  we  could  in  time 
successfully  transfer  or  adapt  U.S.  farm 
know-how  to  the  imderdeveloped  world. 

New  approaches  should  be  sought  for 
motivating  couples  to  limit  their  familv 
size  as  well  as  for  communicating  with 
those  families.  The  population  controi 
program  must  stress  social  science  re- 
.search  and  techniques  for  adapting  tele- 
communication tools  and  skills  to  ths 
problem  of  encouraging  people  to  under- 
stand the  advantages  to  themselves  if 
their  nation's  population  explosion  is 
brought  under  control.  Birth  control 
methods  are  useless  if  people  will  not  use 
them.  Heie  again  our  aid  must  stress 
American  talent  rather  than  dollars. 

Military  assistance  is  equally  outdated. 
It  carries  on  a  concept  formulated  at  a 
time  when  the  United  States,  with  the 
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best  of  motives  but  the  worst  of  practi- 
cality, sought  to  establish  a  worldwide 
militai-y  security  system  directed  fiom 
Washington.  Although  the  administra- 
tion dislikes  the  term  the  concept  is  ap- 
propriately described  as  Pax  Americana. 

Paraded  before  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  was  a  procession  of  four-star 
generals  and  admirals,  each  heading  up 
"commands"  which  taken  together  en- 
compass virtually  all  of  the  non-Commu- 
nist world.  Shades  of  the  Roman  Empire! 
The  programs  they  administer  inject 
US.  militai-y  influence  into  dozens  of 
countries.  Questions  I  raised  showed  that 
these  programs  are  almost  entirely  bi- 
lateral and  that  no  thought  has  been 
given  to  transforming  them  into  multi- 
lateral enterprises  in  which  other  nations 
would  share  with  us  the  cost  and  respon- 
sibility for  these  military  interventions. 

Accordingly,  we  have — perhaps  with- 
out even  realizing  it — formed  a  series  of 
bilateral  military'  alliances  with  the  rul- 
ing regimes  in  a  vast  assortment  of  gov- 
ernments. To  what  extent  will  these  alli- 
ances draw  us  into  internal  problems — 
even  military  action?  No  one  can  fore- 
tell, of  course,  but  our  experience  in  'Viet- 
nam and  our  nairow  escape  recently 
from  military  involvement  in  the  Congo 
are  hardly  comforting. 

The  outlook  in  South  Korea  is  espe- 
cially depressing. 

Fifteen  years  after  the  armistice  in 
Korea,  the  United  States  is  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes  the  only  nation  standing  be- 
tween that  country  and  renewed  aggres- 
sion. We  are  the  only  nation  pi-oviding 
military  assistance.  We  are  the  only  na- 
tion with  the  combat  troops  in  leadiness 
on  Korean  soil  or  nearby.  And.  unbeliev- 
ably, despite  the  series  of  ominous  inci- 
dents near  the  Korean  border  during  the 
past  year,  our  Government  has  taken  no 
steps  whatever  to  reestablish  a  multi- 
lateral team  for  military  assistance  and 
defense. 

Presumably,  if  fighting  breaks  out  in 
Koi-ea  the  United  States  will  find  itself 
in  a  militai'v  fix  matching  in  isolation 
our  present  position  in  Vietnam. 

If  we  have  learned  anything  from  the 
Vietnam  experience,  surely  it  is  that  the 
United  States  is  ill  suited  to  a  lonely  role 
as  world  policeman.  Pax  Americana  is  a 
dangerous  delusion.  Something  better  as 
a  means  for  intei-national  security  is  an 
absolute  must. 

A  i-edirected  military  assistance  pro- 
pram  emphasizing  multilateral  programs 
could  be  the  starting  point.  In  Latin 
.Ajnerica.  for  example,  how  much  better 
it  vvould  be  if  military  training  and  sup- 
i^ort  were  provided  through  interna- 
tional institutions — perhaps  newly  cre- 
ated for  this  purpose — in  which  other 
n.itions  would  share  with  the  United 
States  in  the  establishment  of  jjolicy. 
ixovlsion  of  i^ersonnel.  and  payment  of 
'xpenses. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1968 
could  have  been  the  vehicle  for  a  long- 
">eeded  congressional  great  debate  on 
l^oreign  policy.  Nothing  of  the  sort  oc- 
curred. Indeed  almost  all  of  the  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  were  behind  closed  doors, 
iii-  if  the  American  people — through  the 
press — had  no  business  listening  in  on 


the  discussion  and  development  of  for- 
eign economic  and  militaiT  policy.  Small 
wonder  that  the  Executive  grows  in 
power  over  foreign  policy  at  the  expense 
of  the  people's  branch  of  government. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  introduced  a  similar  amend- 
ment in  committee,  asking  that  all  of 
the  funds  be  used  on  a  priority  basis  for 
agricultural  and  population  control  pro- 
grams in  underdeveloped  countries. 

At  that  time,  as  the  gentleman  wall 
recall.  I  found  substantial  merit  in  the 
gentleman's  proposal  but  suggested  that 
we  study  it  thoroughly  in  the  committee. 

In  the  committee  report,  on  page  10. 
we  spelled  out  certain  priorities  which 
we  intended  to  be  followed  in  cari-jing 
out  the  program.  Agriculture,  food,  and 
population  control  are  high  on  that  list. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  to  go  beyond  that — to 
force  the  Executive  to  spend  more  of 
the  available  fimds  on  food  production 
and  population  control  than  was  pro- 
posed to  be  spent  at  this  tin.*". 

This  is.  not  necessarily  objectionable 
but  we  should  not  inish  into  any  .statu- 
tory limitations  without  knowing  what 
they  will  accomplish.  Tlie  gentleman 
him.self  has  pointed  out  that  43.2  per- 
cent of  the  aid  affected  by  his  amend- 
ment is  spent  at  the  present  time  in  the 
field  of  agriculture.  Tliis  is  a  significant 
portion  of  the  program.  We  do  not  know 
at  this  point,  however,  whether  any  in- 
crease in  that  ixjrtion  would  do  damage 
to  other,  and  perhaps  equally  important, 
parts  of  the  program. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  AID 
Agency  has  given  a  high  priority  to  food 
and  agriculture.  Therefore,  I  submit 
that  this  amendment  is  unwarranted  at 
this  time.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
;-'enileman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  recalls  the  testimony 
given  by  official  representatives  of  the 
agencies,  that  they  could  effectively  in- 
vest more  money  in  food  production  pro- 
grams. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will  recall 
testimony  also  by  people  like  William 
Paddock,  who  has  predicted  widespread 
famine  in  a  few^  years.  That  is  why  I 
think  it  w^ould  be  proper  to  put  a  little 
more  pressure  behind  the  famine  pre- 
vention aspect  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram and  not  wait  for  endless  .studies 
to  take  place. 

I  believe  the  danger  is  ver>-  apparent, 
and  we  ought  to  act. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  would  tend  to  agree 
with  the  gentleman  if  we  had  no  evidence 
that  AID  is  aw-are  of  this  problem  and 
is  giving  due  consideration  to  the  need 
for  emphasizing  food  production.  But  we 
have  such  evidence.  The  Agency  is  doing 
precisely  what  all  of  us  want  it  to  do  in 
this  respect. 

I  might  add  that  there  are  55  coun- 
tries which  are  now  receiving  economic 
aid  imder  this  act.  Each  of  these  coun- 


tries has  different  requirements.  We 
should  not  tie  the  hands  of  the  Agency  in 
dealing  with  these  different  requirements 
and  problems. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, w^lll  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  share  the  gentleman's  reservations 
about  the  wisdom  of  this  amendment. 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois  himself  has 
exempted  South  Korea  from  the  limita- 
tion, and  I  think  wisely.  Tlie  sum  of  S30 
million  is  planned  in  development  loans 
for  South  Korea  if  the  level  of  funding  is 
adequate;  SIO  million  of  this  amount  is 
for  a  petrochemical  plant,  as  I  recall, 
and  another  SIO  million  for  a  medium  In- 
dustry bank. 

In  other  words,  there  are  good  reasons 
why  these  funds  may  be  utilized  for  other 
purposes  than  food. 

This  is  not  to  derogate  the  importance 
of  improving  food  production.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  food  production  already  is 
being  financed  to  a  verj'  considerable  de- 
gree throueh  the  development  loan  pro- 
gram. We  need  no  such  directive  to  the 
Executive,  and  I  believe  the  restriction  is 
unwise  and  unnecessary. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Exactly.  Tliere  are 
certain  countries  tliat  have  a  need  for 
the  type  of  assistance  they  can  best 
utilize,  which  would  not  necessarily  be  in 
the  field  of  agriculture  or  assistance  for 
the  control  of  population  growth. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we 
.should  not  adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  I  shall  speak 
briefly. 

I  should  like  to  reiterate  again  the 
figure  I  have  earlier,  that  90  uercent  of 
the  development  loans  are  for  the  coim- 
tries  of  India,  Indonesia,  Turkey,  Paki- 
stan, and  Korea.  Korea,  of  course,  is  to 
be  excluded  from  the  effect  of  this 
amendment. 

Therefore,  we  are  talking  principally 
about  these  countries  which  are  agri- 
cultural areas.  I  believe  we  should  not 
foi-get  that  the  administration's  empha- 
sis upon  development  of  the  agricul- 
ture in  the  foreign  aid  program  is  only 
a  fairly  i-ccent  development. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  committee 
and  indeed  the  Congress  itself  is  wise  in 
taking  the  position  that  it  should  have 
a  say  on  the  direction  of  our  foreign  aid 
program.  The  programs  which  have  suc- 
ceeded .should  be  encouraged,  and  the 
agricultural  program  has  succeeded.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  of  the  develop- 
ment loan  projects  which  in  the  past 
have  been  the  most  notorious  failures 
have  been  these  not  in  this  area,  but  in 
fields  such  as  hydi-oelectric  dams  and 
complicated  industrial  production  with 
high  capital  investment. 

Therefore.  I  believe,  on  the  basis  of 
past  experience  that  this  kind  of  limi- 
tation is  appropriate.  It  is  only  a  50-per- 
cent limitation  on  the  overall  fimds.  not 
on  the  individual  countries,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  Tlie  limitation  on  the  overall 
funds  is  a  rea.sonable  and  sound  limita- 
tion. 
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Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  argument  made  sounds  rather 
plausible  at  first  blush.  The  only  diffi- 
culty is.  what  we  are  saying  is  that  be- 
cause the  Agency  for  Ir.ternational  De- 
velopment has  at  long  last  drifted  away 
from  the  classical  theories  of  economic 
development  and  responded  to  the  over- 
tures of  the  committee  and  of  the  Con- 
gress, we  are  now  going  to  reward  them 
by  putting  an  inflexible  limitation  into 
the  law.  I  cannot  see  the  logic  of  that. 

We  know  from  the  examination  of  the 
programs — and  the  gentleman  who  is  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  knows  this 
also — that  great  emphasis  is  being  given 
In  it  to  agriculture,  food,  and  popula- 
tion control.  We  know  that  significant 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  direction 
of  our  aid,  in  the  past  couple  of  years, 
and  great  progress. 

One  of  the  countries  which  would  be 
affected  by  this  amendment  already  is 
devoting  50  percent  of  U.S.  assistance  for 
agriculture.  That  money  is  being  spent, 
in  the  United  States,  to  purchase  ferti- 
lizer, better  seeds,  insecticides,  and  so  on. 
Where,  then,  is  the  urgency  to  adopt  the 
amendment?  Where  is  the  necessity? 
Why  fix  this  into  law? 

The  Agency  has  responded,  and  I 
think  beautifully,  to  the  suggestions  of 
the  gentleman.  I  see  no  reason,  there- 
fore, why  we  should  write  this  kind  of 
restriction  in  the  law,  and  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Is  it  not  so,  at  the 
present  time,  that  the  law  itself  contains 
a  very  specific  and  broad  statement  of 
policy  on  the  two  subjects  which  we  are 
discussing? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  And  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  is  responsible  in  large  meas- 
ure for  writing  that  direction  into  the 
law.  So  I  cannot  see  why  he  would  want 
to  limit  his  own  theory. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  logical  next  step 
is  to  go  from  a  statement  of  policy  to 
direction,  even  though  broad  in  char- 
acter. I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  will 
agree  with  me  that  we  are  trying  to  do 
too  many  things  for  too  many  countries. 
In  the  field  where  we  have  the  preemi- 
nent skills  we  ought  to  do  a  better  job 
to  meet  the  immense  food  needs  that  so 
obviously  lie  just  around  the  corner. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  would  not  belaboi-  this 
further  except  to  say  that  everybody  has 
an  opinion  about  how  best  to  use  money 
to  help  a  country  develop  itself.  I  am  one 
who  has  never  believed  that  we  should 
proceed  in  the  direction  of  developing 
great  manufacturing  plants  all  over  the 
world.  I  join  the  gentleman  in  the  thrust 
that  he  seeks  today.  By  the  same  token, 
I  would  be  opposed  to  somebody  who  say.s 
we  should  turn  all  of  the  money  to  agri- 
culture. Therefore  I  am  in  principle  op- 
posed to  this  kind  of  limitation  in  the 
bill.  We  have  a  good  thrust  to  the  pro- 
gram right  now  and  we  made  the  changes 
that  the  gentleman  suggested.  The  pro- 


gram is  working  fine.  Why  eliminate  the 
flexibility? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  There 
has  been  no  statement  made  by  tiie  spon- 
sor of  the  amendment  or  those  who  are 
for  it  as  to  the  reason  why  the  figure  of 
50  percent  is  taken.  Why  that  figure? 
It  is  just  a  straight  rule  of  thumb.  All 
you  are  doing,  really,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  says,  is  limiting  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Administrator  and  directors 
of  the  aid  programs. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man makes  a  point  that  it  is  a  judgment 
factor,  and  I  do  not  argue  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  about  his  judgment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
fi-om  Illinois  1  Mr.  PindleyI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  DY  MR.  ROGERS 
OV  FLORIDA 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rogers  of  Flor- 
ida: On  the  first  page.  Immediately  after 
line  5,  insert  the  following: 

"Chapter  1 — Policy 

"Sec  101.  Chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  iis  amended, 
which  relates  to  policy.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"  'Sec  103.  Reevaluation  of  Unfted  States 
Foreign  Policy. — It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  for  ;i  reevaluation  of  pro- 
grams of  economic  assistance  under  part  I 
of  this  Act  as  an  effective  tool  of  United 
States  foreign  policy.  In  furtherance  of  this 
policy,  nothing  in  part  I  of  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  President  to  Initi- 
ate in  any  foreign  country  during  the  fiscal 
year  1969  any  loan,  grant,  project,  or  other 
program  which  Is  not  a  continuation  of  a 
loan,  grant,  project,  or  program  Initiated  or 
continued  under  such  part  I  in  such  country 
during  all  or  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1968."  " 

And  renumber  the  following  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  also  to  pro- 
ceed for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  sure  that  the  Members  all 
know  this  bill  is  in  three  parts.  The  first 
part  has  to  do  with  economic  assistance, 
the  second  part  has  to  do  with  military 
assistance,  and  the  third  part  has  to  do 
with  administrative  assistance  and  ex- 
penses to  carry  on  this  program. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  affects 
only  part  I.  the  economic  assistance.  It 
does  not  affect  parts  II  or  III.  It  does  not 
affect  military  assistance  nor  does  it  af- 
fect tlie  cost  of  carrying  on  this  program. 
It  affects  simply  part  I,  economic  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  says 
that  for  economic  assistance  there  will  be 
no  new  program  or  no  new  starts  during 
this  fiscal  year  in  line  with  the  policy  to 
reevaluate  this  whole  program.  This  does 


not  affect  tiie  pipeline.  It  continues.  It 
would  only  afifect  any  appropriation  in 
this  bill  which  is  a  new  program  or  a  new- 
start.  It  does  not  affect  existing  programs 
tliat  are  ongoing  during  fiscal  year  1968 

NiivV,  the  reason  for  presenting  this 
amendment  is  that  it  is  in  line  with  ex- 
actly what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  thi.s 
counti-y  in  holding  down  some  expenses 
to  reevaluate  and  see  where  we  are. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Congress  has  al- 
ready written  into  law  a  cut  of  $6  bil- 
lion. There  are  many  projects  that  are 
going  to  have  to  be  postponed  in  thi.s 
fiscal  year  until  we  get  our  fiscal  house 
in  order. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment has  already  .said  to  the  American 
people,  because  of  the  tiglit  economic  sit- 
uation, yoiu-  constituents  may  have  to  do 
without  Saturday  mail,  may  have  to 
forgo  any  delivery  of  mail  to  any  new 
subdivision,  to  any  new  starts,  if  you  will. 

And,  furthermore,  this  Congress  ha.s 
instructed  that  employment  of  govern- 
mental agencies  be  brought  down  not  to 
1967  but  to  July  1966. 

Now,  certainly,  if  we  are  going  to  un- 
dertake that  approach  to  the  American 
people,  it  is  only  realistic  that  we  should 
ask  that  no  new  starts,  no  big  expansion 
of  this  program  be  started,  in  fi.scal  year 
1969. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment  would  not  stop  ongoing  proj- 
ects and  would  not  affect  military  assist- 
ance. It  says  that  no  new  program  may 
be  started  during  this  fiscal  year. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to 
these  programs  we  need  to  look  at  them 
a  little  more  often. 

If  any  of  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  had  taken  the  time  to  ask  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  they  would 
have  sent  to  you  a  few  reports  as  to  what 
is  happening  and  you  will  see  why  we 
need  this  fiscal  examination  and  to  de- 
termine what  is  happening  to  these  pro- 
grams in  order  to  straighten  out  some  of 
these  administrative  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  India — this  report 
was  issued  in  September  1967 — there  was 
a  S200  million  program.  They  were  look- 
ing at  the  cost  estimates  and  found  that 
the  cost  estimates  and  certain  technical 
aspects  were  not  resolved  when  the 
Agency  approved  the  project  for  financ- 
ing. Arrangements  had  not  been  made  for 
successful  project  implementation  and. 
as  a  result,  the  project  had  undergone 
delays  and  difHculties,  and  right  on  down 
the  line  with  reference  to  our  efforts  in 
India. 

Now  did  you  see  in  the  morning's  paper 
that  India  has  just  received  a  grant  or  r. 
loan  by  AID  of  $37  million  for  a  fertilizer 
plant  and  that  Pakistan  was  given  a  loan 
of  S36  million.  Tliis  is  already  done.  Yet. 
here  we  are  talking  about  more  millions. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  look  at 
Brazil.  And.  here  is  the  report  that  just 
came  in  in  May  of  this  year.  1968.  Here 
is  what  they  say: 

The  construction  of  a  synthetic  rubber 
plant  that  was  tinable  to  successfully  market 
its  product. 

They  were  building  a  synthetic  rubbei 
plant  in  Brazil  and  they  could  not  even 
market  the  product. 
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A  malaria  eradication  project  that  was  be- 
ing conducted  in  such  a  manner  that  it  would 
not  achieve  Its  goal. 

A  power-generating  facility  is  not  being 
■.sed  effectively. 

Increased  coEts  and  delays  in  the  con- 
struction of  thermal  power  plant. 

And  soon. 

Now.  we  come  to  the  report  on  Thai- 
land, a  report  which  is  dated  in  Janu- 
ary of  1967  which  had  to  do  with  the 
procurement  of  locomotives  which  could 
not  perform  the  job  for  which  they  were 
intended. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  here  are  two  re- 
ports on  Vietnam.  We  have  also  had  a 
great  committee  of  this  House  make 
trips  to  Vietnam  and  they  need  to  make 
another  one,  and  I  understand  they  are 
going  to  do  so.  This  is  really  frightening 
when  you  see  what  is  going  on  in  the 
administration  of  this  program  with 
leference  to  the  economic  situation  in 
Vietnam.  In  fact,  these  reports  strength- 
en the  need  of  the  Congress  to  reexam- 
ine our  programs  in  Vietnam.  In  fact, 
the  Deputy  Director  of  AID  stated  that 
deliveries  were  60  percent  less  than  the 
.scheduled  figure  and  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  AID  products  were  being  diverted 
from  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
intended. 

And  they  listed  diversion  of  goods  prior 
to  arrival,  diversion  of  goods  after  ar- 
rival, kickbacks  and  agents'  commis- 
.sions,  overpricing,  short  shipments,  and 
right  on  down  the  line. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  permit  me  to 
finish  my  statement,  then  if  I  have  time 
I  will  be  delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  what  we  have  here 
is  a  documentation  of  a  need  for  a  re- 
assessment for  a  demand  for  better  ad- 
ministration, and  this  period  of  time 
would  give  this  Congress  and  this  Com- 
mittee an  opportunity  to  see  that  this  is 
done. 

Certainly  we  ought  to  do  this  when  we 
are  postponing  projects  in  our  own  Na- 
tion, and  that  we  should  go  ahead  and 
nv  that  we  will  demand  the  same  in  all 
:ograms  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  view  this  as  an  amendment  that  has 
a  reasonable  approach,  and  that  is  in  line 
with  the  thinking  of  the  American  peo- 
ple who,  I  believe,  if  you  took  a  poll  as 
■0  whether  they  want  something  done 
about  this  program,  you  would  find  an 
overw-helming  vote  to  do  something.  They 
would  rather  have  a  few  things  done  in 
this  country  rather  than  spending  money 
all  over  the  world.  My  own  people  feel 
that  way.  Some  85  or  90  percent  have 
just  answered  a  poll,  almost  50,000  of 
them  answered  saying  they  want  some- 
thing done  about  this  program.  And  this 
is  a  program  that  does  not 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  expired. 

'On  request  of  Mr.  Rooney  of  New 
York,  and  by  imanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Rogers  of  Florida  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  yield? 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished gentleman,  my  friend  from 
Florida,  if  in  a  situation  where  an 
underdeveloped  countrj',  we  shall  call 
it  X — suffered  a  catastrophe,  an  earth- 
quake, and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  wished  to  extend  immediate  eco- 
nomic aid  to  that  underdeveloped  coun- 
ti-y,  whether  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida would  succe-ssfully  tie  the  President's 
hands  from  doing  so? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  ijermit  me.  I  would  believe 
the  President  could  use  contingency 
funds:  he  has  certain  funds.  But  further- 
more, the  President  could  come  to  the 
Congress,  just  as  he  has  come  to  us  for 
Korea. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  If  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  will  yield  fur- 
ther, does  not  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  apply  to 
contingency  funds?  Does  it  or  does  it 
not? 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  wo'.Ud  hope 
it  would. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Then  as  I 
thought  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  successfully  tie  the  President's 
hands. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  permit  me,  the  President  then 
can  come  to  the  Congress  as  he  has  done 
in  the  case  of  Korea,  he  asked  for  $100 
million  additionally,  which  the  Congress 
has  just  approved.  There  is  no  problem 
with  the  President  where  there  is  an 
emergency,  coming  to  Congress  and  the 
Congress  will  respond  as  it  always  has. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  did  not  the  Presi- 
dent, in  connection  with  the  earthquake 
in  Chile,  come  to  the  Congress  for  the 
money,  and  get  it  when  that  disaster 
occurred  just  as  other  Presidents  have 
done  in  connection  with  other  such 
disasters? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  what  the  gentleman  has 
mentioned  is  true,  that  administrative 
inefficiencies  have  to  be  straightened  out. 
but  is  not  the  gentleman  aware,  and  has 
he  told  the  committee,  that  all  of  these 
reports  have  been  made  public,  and  ex- 
hibited to  the  committee,  and  that  the 
agency  itself  has  taken  steps  and  in  some 
cases  has  completed  the  steps  to  correct 
such  inefficiencies? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  That  is  not 
completely  true,  as  the  gentleman  I  am 
sure  knows,  even  in  India.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  read  the  report  he  will  find 
that  they  made  some  suggestions  that 
have  never  been  carried  out.  Many  of 
these  reports  were  made  in  May,  and 
have  never  been  acted  on. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  be  allowed  to  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  would 
merely  point  out  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  had  several  extensions  of 
time,  and  I  am  going  to  object  to  any 
further  requests  that  may  be  made. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  BOLLING  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  liave  read  the  amend- 
ment very  carefully,  and  as  has  been 
pointed  out.  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  the 
proposal  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  prevails,  there  will  be  no  addi- 
tional funds  to  carry  out  the  programs 
that  are  now  well  underway. 

It  is  true  that  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment only  affects  the  economic  portion  of 
the  AID  bill.  I  also  noted  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  in  his  presentation  has 
raised  the  issue  of  some  deficiencies  in 
our  AID  program. 

Our  committee  has  carefully  scruti- 
nized these  deficiencies  and  tried  to  see 
that  they  will  be  corrected.  But  this 
amendment  may  make  it  impcssible  to 
correct  some  of  the  deficiencies. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  know  that 
the  gentleman  does  not  want  to  give  the 
wrong  impression. 

But  this  does  not  affect — and  I  tried  to 
make  it  clear — part  3.  which  has  your 
administrative  expenses.  It  only  affects 
part  1. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.!  One  hundred 
and  forty  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  !Mr. 
ZABLOCKI  1  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  hke  to  point  out  that  the  commit- 
tee has  already  cut  $600  million  from  this 
bill. 

A  few  minutes  ago,  the  House  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  cut  the  bill  by 
an  additional  S200  million.  Therefore, 
$800  million  has  been  cut  up  to  this  point. 

The  gentleman  mentions  all  new  starts. 
But  what  is  left  in  the  bill  for  new 
starts?  Does  the  gentleman  want  to  cut 
out  food  for  peace,  the  various  agricul- 
ture pvrograms,  aid  to  schools,  assistance 
to  health  programs  and  assistance  to  the 
voluntary-  agencies?  The  funds  for  those 
programs  are  authorized  in  i>art  I  of  the 
bill.  These  moneys  have  to  be  authorized 
and  appropriated  in  order  for  these  pro- 
grams to  move  ahead.  They  cannot  delve 
back  into  the  pipeline  to  support  these 
operations  in  the  next  year. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  It  does  seem 
to  me  that  a  reevaluation  of  the  economic 
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assistance  program  may  be  needed,  but 
some  direction  should  be  given  as  to  who 
should  make  such  a  reevaluation. 

Is  this  proposal  a  direction  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Is  this  a  direction  to  those  in  the  AID 
agencies  who  would  otherwise  be  spend- 
ing money  on  a  new  program? 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  much 
would  be  accomplished  by  prohibiting  the 
funding  of  new  programs.  There  is  not 
necessarily  any  weakness  in  new  pro- 
grams that  does  not  exist  in  the  old 
programs. 

If  we  want  a  reevaluation  of  new  pro- 
grams. I  would  not  be  opposed  but  this 
should  be  achieved  by  some  method  other 
than  the  one  proposed  by  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

I  am  certain  that  if  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  were  to  follow  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
It  woyld  bring  chaos  and  not  improve- 
ment .to.  our  international  relations. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  soundly  defeated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  if  his  amend- 
ment would  stop  Hubert  Horatio  Hum- 
phrey from  going  over  to  Africa  and 
pledging  this  country  to  spending  mil- 
lions of  dollars  without  any  sanction 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  or  if  it 
would  stop,  as  in  the  case  of  President 
Johnson  on  his  recent  trip  to  South 
America,  committing  some  $65  or  $75 
million  also  without  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress. 

Would  this  amendment  take  care  of 
situations  where  officials  gallop  around 
the  world  committing  millions  of  dollars 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  without  the 
sanction  cf  the  Congress? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  would  say 
that  the  amendment  simply  provides  that 
there  will  be  no  new  starts  in  this  eco- 
nomic program.  Programs  that  are  in 
being  during  1968  could  continue,  but 
there  would  be  no  new  starts  unless 
there  was  a  special  request  which  the 
President  could  bring  to  the  Congress, 
and  it  could  be  evaluated  at  that  time. 
Mr.  GROSS.  With  that  explanation  I 
support  the  gentleman's  amendment  and 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  our  committee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  wonder  if  we  could 
agree  on  a  time  limitation  on  the  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  has  been  de- 
bated once.  It  Is  similar  to  the  Gross 
amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  vote  on  this  amendment  take 
place  in  20  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
that  this  amendment  is  as  drastic,  if  not 
more  drastic,  than  the  moratorium 
which  we  have  defeated.  In  terms  of 
economic  development,  the  amendment 
would  break  the  momentum  that  we  have 
built  up  to  date,  and  could  result  in 
a  costly  reversal  of  all  the  progress  in 
previous  aid  to  the  countries  involved. 

I  wish  to  add  to  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  by  saying 
that  this  would  cut  out  all  aid  for  the 
war  on  hunger,  development  loans,  tech- 
nical assistance  and  training,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  for  nongovernmental 
programs. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr.  Moss  I. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the 
utmost  respect  for  my  colleague  from 
Florida.  But  I  urge  most  strongly  that 
the  Committee  not  accept  his  amend- 
ment. As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Operations  and  Government  In- 
formation I  have  filed  reports  which,  in 
my  judgment,  have  been  actual,  they 
have  been  critical,  and  I  hope  they  have 
been  constructive.  It  is  that  type  of 
auditing  which  the  Congress  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  carry  on.  But  I  think  to 
use  the  method  of  discontinuing  for  1 
year  the  input  into  this  program  which 
has,  in  my  judgment,  saved  the  free 
world,  would  constitute  a  tremendous 
disservice  to  the  American  people  and  to 
the  free  community  throughout  the 
world.  I  think  that  it  would  deny  the 
opportunity  for  the  orderly  planning 
which  in  itself  brings  about  more  effi- 
cient operation  of  these  programs. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Monagan 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Moss.  > 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  have  my  own  time  at  this  time,  if  I 
may,  in  order  to  continue  and  give  some 
coherency  in  my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  has  not  yet 
expired,  and  the  gentlewoman  may  yield 
to  whomever  she  desires. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hope  this  amendment  will  be  defeated. 
The  economic  development  is  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  cur  foreign  policy  and 
from  an  affirmative  angle.  We  have  to  be 
powerful  from  a  military  angle,  and  I  am 
one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  a 
powerful  military  posture.  But  we  have 
got  to  have  the  affirmative  aspects,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  policies  of  our  country 
which  is  affirmative  in  nature. 

Just  to  show  what  might  result  from 
this  amendment,  if  adopted,  there  was  no 
man  in  this  body  or  in  the  United  States 
that  was  more  opposed  to  Castroism  than 
my  dear  friend  from  Florida.  He  is  not 
alone  in  that.  Long  before  Castro  took 
over  and  when  many  of  the  prominent 
papers  in  America  were  building  him  up 
as  the  great  liberator  of  the  people  of 
Cuba,  I  and  a  few  others  knew  that  Cas- 
tro was  a  Communist  and  what  would 
take  place  if  he  was  successful,  and  if  he 
took  over  Cuba  We  know  now  what  the 
result  has  been. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  this  will 
prevent  economic  development  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  in  South  America. 


I  am  sure  the  last  thing  in  the  world  my 
friend  from  Florida  would  want  to  do  i.s 
to  have  an  amendment  adopted  which 
would  interfere  with  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  in  South  America  and  the 
granting  of  economic  development  in  the 
nature  of  grants,  loans,  or  otherwise.  Yet 
if  this  amendment  is  adopted,  that  would 
be  one  of  the  results.  I  could  state  other> 
but  I  simply  call  that  to  the  attention  oi 
the  House,  because  it  could  have  a  disas- 
trous effect  in  carrying  out  our  policv 
with  our  South  American  neighbors. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama  IMr. 
Andrews  1. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Andrews 
of  Alabama  yielded  his  time  to  Mr 
Rogers  of  Florida,  i 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yicldinu 

Mr.  Chan-man.  I  might  say  in  regard  tc 
the  remarks  made  by  our  di.^tingui.sheri 
Speaker — for  whnm  I  have  a  high  re- 
gard— the  intent  and  thrust  of  ibf 
amendment  does  not  at  all  stop  any  on- 
going programs.  It  simply  says  then- 
ought  to  be  no  new  starts.  It  does  not 
stop  any  program  which  is  in  being  now 
It  does  not  stop  any  moneys  from  tin- 
pipeline.  It  does  not  stop  any  program.- 
that  were  approved  in  1968.  It  does  no; 
stop  the  appropriations  in  this  bill  if  thrv 
are  ongoing  programs  in  a  country  r.i 
this  time. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  th. 
distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman 
does  the  gentleman  by  implication  no: 
admit  that  what  I  said  is  correct,  thai 
it  would  stop  future  programs  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Alliance  for  Progress? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  It  would  sto;) 
new  programs  for  1  year,  just  as  we  have 
to  stop  them  in  this  country,  as  I  am  sure 
the  distinguished  Speaker  realizes. 

All  we  are  asking  is  that  what  we  do 
for  the  American  people,  we  do  for  every- 
one, and  not  give  special  treatment  to 
those  overseas  over  and  above  our  own 
people. 

Certainly  with  the  problems  we  havr 
in  the  ghettos  and  in  our  cities,  I  do  noi 
think  this  is  an  unreasonable  request, 
that  we  simply  hold  this  program,  as  we 
are  going  to  have  to  hold  other  programs, 
to  the  basic  level  of  this  year.  I  do  not 
see  anything  wrong  with  that,  and  I 
think  the  people  at  home  are  going  to 
ask  many  in  this  Chamber  this  question. 
They  will  ask  what  is  being  done  for  thi 
American  people,  rather  than  just  those 
countries  overseas.  I  think  this  is  a  ques- 
tion that  is  going  to  have  to  be  answered 
by  everyone  in  the  House. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chaii-man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  In  World 
War  II  and  during  the  Korean  war,  this 
Congress  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee adopted  a  policy  of  no  new  stari.v 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Certainl.v. 
And  we  are  at  the  present  time  in  war- 
time conditions  with  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
and  we  know  there  are  many  problems 
that  are  going  to  have  this  treatment 
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at  home,  and  we  know  employment  by 
many  Government  departments  will 
liave  to  be  rolled  back  and  not  just  for 
1  year.  They  are  not  going  to  stay  con- 
stant, but  they  will  go  back  to  July  1, 
1966. 

Certainly  if  we  are  going  to  do  this 
with  our  programs  in  this  countiT,  we 
:,hould  do  it  with  the  programs  overseas. 
Wc  are  not  stopping  them.  Wc  are  say- 
ing, just  do  not  expand  the  programs  and 
have  no  new  starts.  That  is  a  reasonable 
approach. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
i(entleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
uentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
'.entleman  know  whether  there  are  any 
new  public  works  projects  involved  in 
the  program  for  1969? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Are  there 
public  works  projects? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes. 

•Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  am  sure 
there  are  many  public  works  projects  not 
only  in  economic  development  but  in 
militai-y  assistance  as  well. 

Mr.  MORGAN  The  gentleman  does 
not  include  military  assistance. 

.Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  did  not,  be- 
c.'iuse  the  gentleman  said  if  we  touched 
military  assistance  this  would  hurt  the 
fiee  world  effort.  So  it  is  not  touched  at 
all. 

.Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  includes  supporting  assist- 
ance, and  that  affects  Vietnam. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  am  sure  the 
fiiHtleman  knows  the  money  to  support 
the  Vietnam  army,  not  only  the  Ameri- 
can army  but  the  Vietnam  army,  is  not 
even  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  It  is  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  bill. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  funds  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  soldiers  of  Vietnam  Is  in  this 
bill.  That  is  the  funds  derived  from  the 
sale  of  commodity  imports  are  used  for 
this  purpose. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  advised  me  to  the  con- 
traiy. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  is  shut- 
ting these  funds  off  by  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  They  have 
all  the  money  for  salaries  for  the  Viet- 
nam aniiy  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
budget. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  is  supported  by  our 
supporting  assistance  program.  The  com- 
modities are  purchased  in  this  country 
and  then  are  sold  for  local  currency. 
Tiiat  local  currency  goes  to  the  Treasury 
ot  the  South  Vietnam  Government,  and 
that  helps  to  pay  the  cost  of  running  that 
Government,  including  the  salaries  of 
soldiers. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Will  the  gen- 
tle.aian  answer  this  question:  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  Defense  Department  also 
includes  money  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Not  at  all? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment pays  for  the  military  hardware  the 
A I  my  uses. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  And  for  per- 
sonnel. 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Only  for  the  soldiers 
of  South  Korea  who  are  there. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Horida.  South  Viet- 
nam, not  Korea. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  talking  about  the 
South  Korean  soldiers  who  are  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  P'lorida.  The  gentle- 
man is  talking  about  Korea.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  41.000  South  Korean 
.soldiers  arc  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Well,  the 
L'entleman  has  given  the  impression  con- 
irary  to  what  is  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment budget,  because  it  is  in  that  budget 
that  they  .support  the  Vietnam  army. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  what  I  .say. 
The  equipment  is  in  the  DOD  budget. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Certainly  it 
is.  It  is  not  in  this  bill  at  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  Mossl. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  now 
to  be  able  to  proceed  to  the  point  I  feel 
important. 

First  of  all,  one  of  the  easiest  things 
to  do  in  this  Committee  is  to  appeal  to 
the  emotion  of  the  American  public,  and 
that  is  done  by  saying  that  these  pro- 
grams of  "giveaway,"  if  stopped,  would 
somehow  enrich  domestic  programs. 
That  is  contrary  to  the  fact. 

Whether  or  not  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  is  adopted,  the 
order  of  this  Hou.se  and  of  the  other 
body  to  effect  certain  reductions  will 
continue.  Whether  or  not  the  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  the  order  directed  at 
the  reduction  in  postal  service  will  con- 
tinue, and  the  reductions  in  personnel 
will  be  made  in  foreign  service  as  in  do- 
mestic service. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial program  of  curtailment  in  man- 
power overseas  underway  at  the  present 
time.  It  may  not  be  adequate. 

Let  me  say,  I  am  very  much  dissatis- 
fied, as  I  go  around  looking  at  these  pro- 
grams and  at  some  of  the  missions,  with 
the  way  they  administer  them.  But  one 
attacks  those  problems  by  deaUng  with 
the  specific  instance  of  maladministra 
tion. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  know  there  is  a  reduction 
going  on  in  the  State  Department,  be- 
cause I  happen  to  be  the  chairman  of  a 
committee  which  is  the  legislative  over- 
sight committee  on  that.  But  if  there  is  a 
reduction  going  on  in  AID — I  would  hope 
there  is — why.  then,  are  they  coming  in 
asking  for  $3.5  million  more  than  they 
got  last  year  for  administration? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  assume  it  is  because  there 
is  not  a  reduction  in  aid  going  on  in  cer- 
tain of  the  Far  Eastern  countries,  and 
there  has  also  been  increases  in  salaries 
of  all  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  HAYS.  They  are  asking  for  more 
money. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  have  received  sworn  testi- 
mony from  at  least  seven  countries  in 
Latin  America,  when  the  committee  went 


there  last,  giving  the  reduced  manpower 
which  would  result  from  the  plans  then 
in  existence,  plan.s  executed  before  the 
House  and  the  Senate  ordered  the  addi- 
tional reductions  in  manpower. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  hope  they  are  reducing, 
and  I  am  going  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
reduce  their  funds.  That  is  the  surest  way 
I  know  of  to  get  them  to  reduce  person- 
nel, is  not  give  them  the  money  to  hire. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  think  reductions  in  per- 
sonnel could,  in  many  missions,  well  be 
made,  but  my  point  is  curtailment,  for 
1  year,  of  new  starts  is  not  advisable. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  not  arguing  about 
that. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  think  each  new  start 
.should  be  judged  on  its  merits.  In  some 
of  these  countries  new  stalls  are  ur- 
gently needed  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
achieve  the  objectives  that  we  have  out- 
lined as  necessary  in  order  to  continue 
to  keep  faith  with  governments  with 
whom  we  have  solemn  agreements. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml .  MOSS.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Would  the  gentle- 
man agree — and  certainly  his  experience 
is  such  by  viitue  of  the  chairman.ship  of 
the  investigating  subcommittee  that  he 
would  be  in  a  po.sition  to  know — when 
the  gentleman's  committee  i.ssues  reports 
that  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
.MD  and  the  State  Department  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  that  adminis- 
trative remedies  are  brought  about  to 
correct  some  of  the  deficiencies  that  the 
gentleman's  subcommittee  and  the  GAO 
have  turned  up? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  would  say  that  .-MD  has 
.shown  an  unusual  wiilingne.ss  to  accept 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  com- 
mittee and  that  they  have  imjjlemented 
many  of  tliem.  I  am  very  proud  that  the 
committee  can  claim  significant  mone- 
tary savings  as  a  result  of  the  imole- 
mentation  of  tho.se  recommendations. 
We  have  not  encountered  any  stone  wall 
of  resistance.  In  fact,  we  have  been  given 
indications  of  gratitude  from  the  direc- 
tor of  AID  and  from  the  administrators 
in  the  program  for  calling  the  matters 
to  their  attention. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  And  obviously  the 
gentleman  cannot  airree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  that  because  some  in- 
efficiencies have  shown  up.  that  you  stop 
ths  entire  program  and  its  future  com- 
mitments. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Before  coming  to  the  Con- 
gress I  was  in  business  and  I  expected  to 
find  examples  of  incompetence  and  fail- 
ure in  business.  However,  we  did  not  stop 
doing  business  but  we  attempted  to  cor- 
rect the  Instances  of  weakness,  to  shore 
up  and  improve  them.  But  this  requires 
the  continuing  use  of  audit.  I  cannot 
stress  too  strongly  the  significance  of 
that  approach  to  bringing  about  real  im- 
provements; the  honest-to-God  savings 
that  we  so  earnestly  seek  while  continu- 
ing to  participate  in  the  world  commu- 
nity of  nations. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Florida. 
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Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  hope  that 
the  gentleman  will  also  agree,  as  a  good 
business  practice,  that  if  things  are  go- 
ing on  and  have  not  been  fully  corrected, 
they  would  not  want  them  branching 
out  into  huge  new  programs  until  exlst- 
ine  programs  are  well  in  hand. 

Mr.  MOSS  I  would  like  the  Record  to 
show  that  I  do  not  agree  with  the  last 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida. The  two  issues  are  not  analogous. 
Even  a  business  with  weak  management 
might  well  have  to  start  a  new  program 
while  occupied  with  seeking  solutions  to 
its  management  problems. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Gallagher]. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  It  has  been  some- 
times said  that  those  who  oppose  the 
foreigrt-aid  program  have  as  their  slo- 
gan, "Stop  the  world.  I  want  to  get  off." 
Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  this  amend- 
ment would  be  for  those  who  believe  in 
the  slogan  of  "Stop  the  world.  I  want  to 
get  off  for  1  year"? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  gentleman 
makes  a  very  good  point. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman briefly. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  want  to  clear  up 
one  jx)int  briefly. 

As  the  chairman  said,  the  South  Viet- 
namese army  is  supported  from  the  eco- 
nomic assistance  funds  in  this  bill  in  the 

manner  he  described.  The  South  Korean 
soldiers  fighting  in  Vietnam  are  the  ones 
under  the  DOD. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  gentleman  Is 
absolutely  correct. 

There  have  been  a  lot  of  words  and 
thoughts  expressed  about  what  this 
amendment  does  not  do.  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  what  it  does  do. 

This  amendment  drastically  cripples 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The  Speaker 
made  that  point.  Many  of  the  programs 
take  a  year  or  so  to  negotiate  to  the  r>olnt 
where  we  can  make  a  forward  commit- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  nations  are  now 
involved  in  getting  their  own  houses  in 
order.  Many  of  them  have  arrived  at  this 
point  where  they  can  do  this,  but  we  are 
going  to  say.  "No,  we  will  cripple  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  if  not  kill  it." 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  this  amendment  ties 
the  hands  of  the  President  in  the  use  of 
the  contingency  fund.  This  fund  is  only 
in  the  amount  of  $30  million  when  in 
years  past  it  used  to  be  $300  or  $400 
million.  In  other  words,  if  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted  the  contingency  fund 
could  not  be  used  for  any  purpose  in  an 
emergency  or  disaster.  That  is  why  it  is 
called  a  contingency  fund  to  be  able  to 
act  promptly  if  an  emergency  should 
develop  or  if  a  disaster  should  occur. 
The  President  in  that  event,  if  he 
wanted  to  go  ahead  and  grant  assist- 
ance, could  orily  do  so  out  of  the  con- 
tingency fund.  However,  under  this 
amendment  if  there  were  an  emergency, 


the  contingency  fund  could  not  be  used 
in  order  to  take  care  of  it.  Therefore,  any 
contingency  which  might  occur  in  fiscal 
1969  could  not  have  the  same  response 
as  heretofore. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  might  as  well  i-ec- 
ognize  the  fact  that  there  is  a  need  for 
this  contingency  fund  no  matter  who 
happens  to  be  President,  or  which  party 
is  in  control.  He  would  have  absolutely 
no  access  to  these  funds.  We  have  never 
put  this  shackle  upon  any  Piesident  in 
the  past  and  we  should  not  do  it  in  the 
future.  What  this  amendment  does  is 
say  you  cannot  use  the  money  we  are 
hereby  authorizing  by  this  bill  for  any 
future  need.  The  amendment  should  be 
voted   down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Morgan]. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
heard  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Rogers)  and  listened 
very  closely  as  to  what  he  said  the 
amendment  would  do.  He  said  the 
amendment  would  not  affect  the  pipeline. 
It  does  not  affect  the  pipeline,  but  what 
it  does  do  is  to  confine  evei-ything  to  the 
pipeline  and  makes  no  new  money  avail- 
able. There  is  no  other  way  you  can  in- 
terpret his  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
somewhat  similar  to  the  amendment 
which  was  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  IMr.  Gross  I,  except  it  is  limited  to 
a  moratorium  on  economic  aid.  Let  us 
see  exactly  what  this  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  do. 

It  would  stop  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  cold;  there  would  be  no  IJevelop- 

ment  Loan  Fund.  There  would  be  no  new 
loan  funds  for  agricultural  projects,  ma- 
laria control  projects,  or  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  new  program.  In  other  words, 
there  could  be  no  new  projects  in  Viet- 
nam, regardless  of  the  counterinsurgency 
problem  that  we  face  there.  We  could 
not  cope  with  the  refugee  problem  in 
Vietnam.  In  other  words,  nothing  could 
be  done  to  deal  with  new  situations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  tie  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  said,  this  amendment  if 
adopted  would  knock  out  the  contirigeny 
fund.  No  money  would  be  in  that  fund 
with  which  to  meet  any  future  emer- 
gency. No  new  starts  could  be  under- 
taken. It  would  mean  that  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program  no  new 
starts  could  be  made  and  no  new  actions 
could  be  taken  even  though  they  in- 
volved unforseen  contingencies.  The 
program  would  be  stopped  cold,  except 
for  the  old  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  there 
will  not  be  a  moratorium  upon  the  spread 
of  Castroism  in  Latin  America  and  we 
cannot  delay  for  1  year  or  a  greater 
period  of  time  our  efforts  to  stop  Mr. 
Kosygin  in  his  efforts  to  spread  commu- 
nism around  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  moratorium  would 
damage  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States.  It  would  be  a  disaster  to  those 
trying  to  administer  our  foreign  policy, 
not  only  those  in  the  present  administra- 
tion but  also  the  new  people  coming  in 
in  the  next  administration. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  Is  a  bad 
amendment  and  I  think  it  should  be 
voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  IMr.  Rogers  1. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision 'demanded  by  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Florida  I  there  were — ayes  23,  noes  101. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  n TECHNICAL  COOPERATION    AND 

DEVELOPMENT   GRANTS 

Sec.  102.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  ol 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
iunended,  which  relates  to  technical  coopera- 
tion and  development  grants.  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

(a)  Section  212,  which  relates  to  authori- 
zation. Is  amended  by  striking  out  $210,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  1968"  and  substituting 
"$235,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1969". 

(b)  Section  214,  which  relates  to  American 
schools  and  hospitals  abroad.  Is  amended  a.s 
follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (c)  strike  out  "1968. 
$14,000,000"  and  substitute  -igeg. 
$15,100,000". 

(2)  In  subsection  (d)  strike  out  "1968. 
$2,986,000"  and  substitute  "1969,  $3,100,000" 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  immediately  after  line  13,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(a)  Section  211(d).  which  relates  to  avail- 
ability of  funds  for  certain  research  and 
educational  Institutions,  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting 'In  any  fiscal  year'  Immediately  after 
■funds  made  available'." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  18,  strike  out  "(ai"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(b)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIFIMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  20.  strike  out  "$235,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof    "$200,000,000". 

AMENDMENT   TO     THE     COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 
OFFERED    BV     MR.    BERRV 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Berry:  On  page  2,  line  20,  of 
the  reported  bill,  strike  out  "$200,000,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"$170,000,000". 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not 
use  the  entire  5  minutes,  because  this  is 
a  simple  amendment. 

Ml".  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment  is  to  reduce  the  authoriza- 
tion for  technical  cooperation  funds  from 
S200  million  to  $170  million  for  fiscal  year 
1969.  This  would  be  $10  million  or  le.ss 
than  2  percent  under  last  year's  appro- 
priation figure. 

The  technical  assistance  program  is 
one  of  the  best  features  of  our  aid  pro- 
gram and  comes  the  closest  to  embody- 
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ing  the  original  point  4  concept  of  self- 
help  than  any  other  program  in  the 
Agency.  Its  purpose,  of  course,  is  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  technical  cooperation  and 
development  grants  to  pay  for  sending 
U.S.  technicians,  primarily  in  agricul- 
ture, education,  and  public  health,  to  the 
less  developed  countries  and  to  bring 
some  individuals  from  those  countries  to 
the  United  States  for  technical  training. 
The  program  also  provides  limited 
amounts  of  equipment  and  supplies  and 
some  demonstration  quantities  of  medi- 
cal instruments,  equipment,  and  supplies. 

We  can  make  a  further  reduction  in 
the  program,  however,  without  adversely 
affecting  its  nature  and  scope. 

First,  additional  funds  will  undoubt- 
edly be  available  from  imobligated  bal- 
ances, reimbursements,  and  recoveries. 
Last  year,  for  example,  $180  million  was 
appropriated  but  another  $9.3  million 
was  available  from  unobligated  balances 
as  shown  on  summary  table  I  of  AIDs 
briefing  book  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee. Another  $22  million  was  available 
from  reimbursements  aiid  recoveries.  In 
the  similar  table  in  196rs  presentation, 
however,  AID  projected  no  such  avail- 
able funds.  The  same  thing  occurred  the 
previous  year  when  according  to  table  I 
of  the  fiscal  year  1967  presentation  some 
S8.1  million  was  available  from  unobli- 
gated balances  but  the  Agency  had  pro- 
jected no  availability  in  1966's  summary 
presentation  to  the  committee. 

This  year,  AID  already  projects  reim- 
bursements and  recoveries  of  $18  million, 
and  if  past  years  are  a  guide  another  S8 
to  $10  million  will  be  available  from  un- 
authorized, unobligated  balances  carried 
forward.  These  funds  are  in  addition  to 

those  authorized  in  the  fiscal  year  1969 
bill. 

Second,  a  reduction  in  technical  coop- 
eration funds  will  assist  in  the  reduction 
of  personnel.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  President's  request  for  a  10-perccnt 
reduction  in  overseas  personnel. 

Third,  the  cut  would  not  severely  lessen 
the  advancement  of  U.S.  technical 
know-how  since  many  Peace  Corps  ac- 
i.ivities  are  similar  to  those  of  technical 
cooperation.  For  example,  the  Peace 
Corps  engages  in  teaching  skills  much 
like  those  taught  by  technicians  under 
the  technical  cooperation  program. 

Fourth,  a  reduction  in  funds  does  not 
in  any  way  affect  American  schools  and 
hospitals  abroad.  Prior  to  1964.  these 
facilities  were  funded  from  the  technical 
cooperation  appropriation:  now,  they  are 
.<~eparately  authorized.  Furthermore, 
many  of  these  schools  and  hospitals  pro- 
vide some  measure  of  technical  training 
themselves. 

Fifth,  technical  cooperation  does  not 
touch  Latin  America.  Programs  in  that 
area  are  funded  .separately  from  Alliance 
for  Progress  funds. 

Sixth,  many  parts  of  the  U.S.  private 
sector  can  and  do  provide  technical  co- 
operation, for  example,  business  and 
religious  organizations,  labor  unions,  ed- 
ucational institutions  and  the  like. 

Seventh,  technical  cooperation  is  be- 
ing carried  out  to  a  much  larger  extent 
by  international  organizations  such  as 
the  United  Nations  development  pro- 
gram to  which  the  United  States  pro- 


poses a  voluntary  contribution  of  $80 
million  for  1969.  The  United  States  is  a 
major  contributor  to  most  of  these  inter- 
national programs. 

Eighth,  the  law  authorizes  technical 
cooperation  grant:,  to  not  more  than  40 
countries.  Rather  than  individual  proj- 
ects greater  emphasis  could  be  placed  on 
regional  activities  thus  reducing  costs. 

Most  importantly,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  asked  the  American  tax- 
payer to  tighten  his  belt  and  cough  up 
more  revenue  for  his  Government,  while 
taking  $6  billion  in  spending  cuts.  The 
Public  Health  Service,  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, the  Department  of  Agriculture — 
all  have  been  forced  to  cut  back ;  in  fact, 
the  Agriculture  Department  is  already 
looking  for  places  to  trim  8300  mlUion 
from  its  budget.  If  we  are  asking  the 
American  agricultural  community,  our 
schools,  and  our  hospitals  and  technical 
.services  to  absorb  sharp  cuts,  certainly 
we  can  ask  recipients  of  our  technical 
.services  abroad  to  lake  this  modest  re- 
duction. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fiscal  year  1968 
authorization  request  for  technical  as- 
sistance, as  requested  by  the  executive 
branch,  was  $235  million. 

Tlie  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs has  cut  that  request  by  S35  million. 

Tlie  bill  before  us  authorizes  $200 
million  for  technical  assistance 
programs. 

A  substantial  reduction  in  new  funds 
for  technical  assistance  would  either 
force  cuts  in  on-going  technical  assist- 
ance activities  or  result  in  further  ix)st- 
ponement  of  many  new  projects. 

Today's  technical  assistance  is  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  point  4  program  which 
has  proved  so  successful  in  the  jiast.  It 
provides  American  skills  and  know-how 
to  help  meet  basic  weaknesfes  in  less- 
developed  coimtries. 

Technical  assistance  is  needed  if 
peasant  farmers  are  to  be  taught  how  to 
use  fertilizer  and  new  .seeds  adequately 
and  wisely  for  greater  farm  output. 

Technical  assistance  is  needed  to  pro- 
vide practical  training  for  individuals  in 
less-developed  countries  who  must  begin 
to  carry  on  the  process  of  development. 

Technical  assistance  is  needed  to  carry 
out  the  programs  to  reduce  population 
growth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee  Report  on  the 
World  Pood  Problem  recommended  sharp 
expansion  of  technical  assistance 
activities. 

Technical  assistance  activities  are 
largely  continuing  in  nature.  The  gentle- 
man's proposal  would  set  back  some  of 
these  very  necessary  and  workable 
programs. 

The  impact  of  a  sharp  cut  would,  of 
course,  fall  most  heavily  on  technical 
assistance  programs  in  Africa,  which 
constitute  almost  half  of  the  total  AID 
program  for  Africa.  The  reductions  would 
come  just  as  AID'S  African  technical 
assistance  programs  are  changing  over  to 
a  new  regional  emphasis. 

This  cut  would  also  set  back  programs 
in  many  of  the  other  countries. 

I  know  if  the  Members  of  the  commit- 


tee would  take  into  consideration  the 
advance  that  has  been  made  in  this  area, 
they  certainly  would  turn  back  the  pro- 
posal of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  gentleman's 
proix)sal  is  defeated, 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment  as 
offered  by  tlie  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  IMr.  Berry  1,  and  which,  if 
adopted,  would  further  reduce  the  au- 
thorization of  funds  for  what  is  known 
as  technical  cooperation  under  this  bill 
from  S200  to  $170  million. 

Tliat  final  figure— to  show  the  actual 
depth  of  this  proposed  cut — needs  to  be 
related  to  the  budget  request  of  this 
year,  which  was  $235  million  for  these 
purposes,  and  also  to  the  fiscal  1968 
appropriation  for  the  same,  which  was 
$180  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  here  is  more 
interested  than  I,  this  year,  in  .seckins 
to  search  out  and  apply  the  best  stand- 
ards we  can  concerning  national  prior- 
ities, and  in  allocating  our  dwindhnK 
supply  of  Federal  dollars  only  on  tho.se 
items  or  activities  that  are  clearly  in  the 
national  interest. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  who  would 
5,ay — and  some  who  have  so  said  here 
this  afternoon — that  our  fiscal  situation 
is  such,  and  our  domestic  needs  are 
likewi.se  such,  that  there  should  be  a 
moratorium  on  all  additional  foreign  aid 
spending  this  year.  I  do  not  agree,  and 
accordingly,  I  voted  earler  this  afternoon 
against  the  Gross  motion  that  would  have 
applied  such  a  moratorium. 

That  vote  should  not,  however,  be 
taken  to  indicate  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  amounts  as  recommended  by  the 
committee  in  this  bill,  for  the  various 
purposes  covered  by  its  provisions,  can- 
not and  should  not  be  further  reduced  I 
believe  in  some  instances  that  they  can. 
and  I  shall  vote  to  support  some  further 
cuts,  but  I  believe  we  should  do  our  best 
to  do  this  on  a  selective  basis  and  not— 
as  most  of  those  who  followed  the  lead 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  <  Mr. 
Gross!  will  do,  and  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
their  motives — on  an  across-the-board 
basis,  voting  that  is  for  each  and  every 
cut  offered. 

Now,  why  should  technical  cooperation 
not  be  further  reduced? 

Quite  simply,  it  seems  to  me.  because 
the  use  to  wlilch  funds  allotted  to  this 
program  will,  as  I  understand  it.  largely 
be  devoted  to  strengthening  the  capabil- 
ities of  the  less-developed  nations  of  the 
world — on  a  sell-help  principle— in  agri- 
culture, education,  and  public  health 
fields. 

This  is  the  program  under  which  our 
Nation  can  use  Its  advanced  know-how 
in  such  fields  in  an  effort  to  benefit  other 
less-fortunate  i>eople  of  the  world  on  a 
show-how  basis — and  it  is  a  program 
that  has  worked. 

Its  importance  in  relation  to  two  of  tlie 
most  urgent  problems  facing  our  world— 
the  world  food  problem  and  the  world 
population    problem — cannot    be    over- 
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stated.  I  have  been  privileged  to  follow 
the  work  of  such  of  our  own  institutions 
as  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture, at  Cornell  University  in  my  dis- 
trict, in  this  program,  and  I  know  that 
its  scientists  and  scholars — along  with 
their  counterparts  in  other  such  institu- 
tions— have  developed  now  a  capacity 
and  momentum  for  assisting  their  col- 
leagues abroad  so  that  they,  ultimately, 
can  provide  the  leadership  necessai-y  in 
their  own  lands  for  finding  the  solutions 
to  their  own  problems. 

This  is  a  long-range  effort,  to  be  sure, 
but  it  is  the  kind  of  people-to-people 
effort  that,  to  my  mind,  is  what  foreign 
aid.  insofar  as  we  should  continue  to  give 
it.  really  ought  to  be.  We  have,  for  in- 
stance, been  able  thus  far,  through  our 
own  fortunate  fact  of  abundance,  to  help 
feed  much  of  a  hungry  world.  But,  with 
our  own  growing  population — and  the 
consequent  shrinkage  of  such  of  our  own 
land  as  we  can  devote  to  agricultural 
purposes — we  cannot  hope  to  do  this 
much  longer.  It  is  essential,  therefore, 
that  we  continue — not  reduce — this  ef- 
fort to  transfer  or  adapt  our  highly  de- 
veloped farm  know-how  to  the  people  of 
the  underdeveloped  world;  and  I  would 
say  that  this  is  just  as  much  in  the  in- 
terest of  our  own  long-range  national 
security  as  maintaining  the  strength  of 
our  Defense  Establishment,  for  a  hungry 
world — on  the  brink  of  which  we  teeter — 
would  t>e  a  very  dangerous  world  for  all 
who  would  inhabit  it.      # 

And  it  is  equally  as  essential — and  as 
clearly  in  our  national  interest — as  I  see 
it.  to  continue,  not  reduc^.  this  program's 
demonstrated  ability  to  Upgrade  the  edu- 
cational systems  of  the  underdeveloped 
world  in  other  areas  besides  that  of  farm- 
ing, especially  in  the  piilic  health  field, 
and  with  particular  em^asis  on  family- 
planning  education.  Fo^here,  again,  Mr. 
Chairman,  alongside  tli|it  of  food,  is  our 
world's  other  major  piipblem — overpop- 
ulation; a  problem  that  must  be  solved 
else  such  agricultural  breakthroughs  as 
we  can  help  fashion  wifi  go  for  naught. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  Commit- 
tee may  have  already  cot  too  deeply  into 
this  program— though  fhave  little  alter- 
native but  to  accept  iti  wisdom  in  this 
respect  under  the  mooa  which  prevails 
here,  today.  But,  let  i^s  not  cut  any 
deeper — and  let  us  keepfhis  one  program 
of  true  promise  going  a^  best  we  can. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word, 

Mr.  Chairman,  when;  those  who  are 
contemplating  further  cuts  in  this  bill 
first  gave  thought  to  this  item,  we  had 
expected  to  recommend  a  reduction  to 
$145  million.  That  is  a  reduction  S25 
million  lower  than  the  one  in  fact  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
fMr.  Berry!. 

Upon  reevaluation  of  the  program  and 
having  in  mind  that  many  also  feel  that 
technical  assistance  is  one  of  the  better 
parts  of  the  foreign  aid  program,  we  re- 
stored the  figure  to  $170  million.  As  will 
be  apparent  from  later  debate,  it  is  to 
be  taken  from  supporting  assistance  and 
other  programs. 

Last  year  the  appropriation  was  S180 
million.  Having  in  mind  further  the  re- 


duction over  last  year's  bill  that  is  being 
made  in  this  bill,  this  reduction  to  $170 
million  is  not  excessive.  In  fact,  it  is 
modest,  and  one  which  ought  to  be  sus- 
tained. A  figure  of  $30  million  below  the 
committee  figure  and  $10  million  below 
last  years'  appropriation  figure  will  still 
leave  an  adequate  amount  in  the  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  technical  cooperation. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota  be  adopted. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
going  to  take  all  my  time,  but  this  might 
be  a  good  opportunity  to  make  a  point 
that  I  believe  is  very  generally  made 
about  American  aid  overseas.  That  is.  aid 
does  not  reach  down  to  the  grassroots 
ir.  a  great  many  cases.  It  gets  into  the 
hands  of  the  "fatcats,"  and  as  it  perco- 
lates down,  it  Is  drawn  off  by  the  bank- 
ers, their  cousins,  the  military',  and  all 
the  rest  of  them.  Criticism  is  widely 
made  that  it  just  does  not  i-each  poor  old 
Pedro  with  his  hoe  out  in  the  country  in 
his  little  village.  I  am  sure  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  truth  in  that.  I  do  not 
wholly  condemn  foreign  aid  for  that 
reason,  because  I  am  sure  there  is  some 
benefit  in  it,  but  I  do  believe  that  it  is 
subject  to  that  criticism. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  that  this  part  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  does  reach  what  the  gentleman 
has  in  mind? 

Mr.  DOW.  Tlie  Chairman  has  very 
brilliantly  anticipated  the  point  I  was 
going  to  make,  so  I  shall  not  make  so 
much  of  the  point.  But  I  did  want  to  say 
that  from  the  experience  I  have  had. 
and  I  have  been  in  a  few  places;  for 
example.  I  have  been  with  the  American 
sanitary  engineer  in  Recife,  Brazil;  I 
have  been  in  Laos  with  the  men  who  are 
building  the  roads  up  there,  the  Ameri- 
can construction  men,  I  am  convinced 
that  there  are  many  dedicated  Ameri- 
cans out  there  in  this  technical  program. 
I  believe  that  of  all  the  programs  in  the 
whole  foreign  aid  picture,  these  techni- 
cal programs  are  the  very  best,  and  the 
ones  in  which  there  is  the  least,  you  might 
say,  corruption.  Technical  aid  programs 
provide  for  the  bringing  of  selected  in- 
dividuals from  different  countries  for 
technical  and  other  development  experi- 
ence. They  provide  for  supplying  agri- 
cultural tools,  school  supplies,  adminis- 
tration, quantities  of  medical  instruments 
and  like  equipment. 

I  suspect  that  here  is  the  least  room 
for  corruption,  and  that,  therefore,  this 
program  is  the  one  of  any  that  should 
not  be  cut  back  as  the  loan  program 
might  be.  Under  the  loan  and  some  of  the 
other  programs  we  know  that  the  money 
does  get  into  the  hands  of  the  best  fam- 
ilies, and  we  know  that  some  of  it  is 
diverted  into  the  wrong  channels. 

So  in  this  title  let  us  leave  the  au- 
thorization which  the  committee  recom- 
mends. 


Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Does  not  the  gentleman, 
feel  that  at  a  time  like  this,  when  the 
President  is  begging  the  Congress  to  r«  - 
duce  spending,  we  should  reduce  foreiaii 
aid  spending  as  well  as  our  domestir 
spending? 

Mr  DOW.  Let  me  answer  the  gentk- 
man  this  way.  The  gentleman  has  pickp<1 
on  the  wrong  man  when  he  asks  me  th:^ 
question,  t>ecause  I  submit  that  we  can 
cut  plenty  of  money  by  reducing  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  reduc- 
ing too  many  other  expenditures  as  Ion 
as  we  are  wasting  our  funds  out  there  in 
the  jungles  of  Vietnam. 

Mr.    BERRY.    Mr.    Chairman,    if    th- 
gentleman  will  yield  again  for  a  second 
the   gentleman   will    find   as   the  nigh; 
draws  on  that  on  every  section,  wher, 
there  is  an  offer  of  a  reduction,  them 
will  be  someone  who  rises  up  and  say.- 
"Cut  everything  else,  but  do  not  cut  this 
section,    this    is    the    very    meat    of    th. 
whole  thing."  So  we  might  as  well  deciri- 
we  can  take  a  little  out  of  each  section 
and  maybe  we  can  set  the  billion  dollar- 
out  of  the  program. 
suBSTmrrE  amendment  offered  by  mr.  cros- 

FOR     THE     COMMrrTEE     AMENDMENT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  ^ 
substitute  amendment  for  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment    oflered    by    Mr.    Gross    as    .: 
substitute   for   the    committee   amendment 
On  page  2.  line  20.  strike  out    '$200,000,000' 
.■\nd    insert    In    lieu    thereof    the    foUowlng 
•  $150,000,000". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  coun- 
try has  so-called  technical  assistancr 
programs  literally  riuining  out  of  its  ear. . 
including  the  expenditure  of  millions 
each  year  on  consultant  contracts  to 
study  and  review  almost  ever>'  conceiv- 
able boondoggle.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  how  many  warehouses  it  takes 
to  store  the  unread  reports  of  these  al 
leged  studies. 

This  amendment  would  cut  the  $200.- 
000.000  which  is  sought  in  the  bill  by  i 
modest  $50,000,000  or  to  $150,000,000. 

At  the  same  time  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  there  is  now  outstanding  S2.- 
800,000  in  unobligated  technical  coopera- 
tion funds,  and  another  $18,000,000  iii 
deobligated  funds.  I  reiterate  that  this 
availability  of  more  than  $20,000,000 
makes  a  $50,000,000  cut  modest  indeed. 

By  the  way,  what  was  accomplished 
with  the  assistance  this  country  forked 
out  to  Nigeria,  which  was  to  become  the 
showcase  of  Africa?  As  of  now  it  is  a 
showcase  of  human  slaughter.  It  is  con- 
servatively estimated  that  200,000  black 
Africans  in  Nigeria  have  been  slaugh- 
tered by  their  black  countrj'men,  the  lat- 
ter using  arms  and  ammunition  largely 
supplied  by  the  British,  but  also  with 
some  help  from  the  Russians  and  Com- 
munist bloc  nations. 

Other  thousands  of  Nigerians  have 
died  of  hunger  and  disease  because  the 
military  dictator  of  Nigeria  refuses  to 
permit  food  and  medical  supplies  to 
reach  those  beleaguered  Nigerians  who 
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seek  to  set  up  an  independent  govern- 
ment. 

Meanwhile.  President  Johnson  and 
Prime  Minister  Wilson  of  Britain  look 
the  other  way,  as  does  the  morally  bank- 
rupt United  Nations,  while  thousands  in 
Nigeria  are  massacred  because  they  seek 
independence  from  a  ruthless  black  dic- 
tator. Contrast  this  with  the  economic 
strangulation  that  is  being  attempted  on 
Rhodesia  which  seeks  its  independence 
trom  the  leeching  British — a  boycott  in- 
.stigated  by  the  utterly  irresponsible 
United  Nations  at  the  shabby  behe-st  of 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  Wilson. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  to  stop  spend- 
ing millions  on  so-called  showplaces 
around  the  world — showcases  that  have  a 
habit  of  blowing  up  in  our  faces.  I  offer 
this  amendment  in  the  interests  of  trying 
to  reestablish  some  financial  sanity  in 
this  country  and  to  give  those  who  prom- 
Ksed  a  $6  billion  cut  an  opportunity — 
iust  a  slight  opportunity — to  make  good. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.se 
in  opposition  to  the  substitute  amend- 
•nent  and  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  debate  on  this  vn'as 
.overed  very  well  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Za- 
RLOCKil.  This  is  the  old  p>oint  4  program 
that  has  been  in  operation  and  has  been 
very  successful  for  many,  many  years. 
This  is  the  program  that  really  gets  down 
to  the  peasant  and  the  people  in  every 
country. 

Many  American  universities  of  this 
country  are  interested  in  this  program. 
Many  of  us  have  had  telegrams  support- 
ing this  part  of  the  program  during  the 
last  week,  because  American  univer- 
sities in  this  country  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  the  point  4  program. 

Tliis  cut  is  very  alarming  because  of 
the  impact  it  would  have  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Africa.  Most  of  our  foreign  aid 
!»rogram  in  Africa,  outside  of  a  .small 
tailitary  program  and  very  small  devel- 
'■pment  loan  and  supporting  assistance 
l>rograms.  is  in  the  technical  assistance 
lirogram.  With  this  great  cutback  in  the 
lirogram.  Africa  is  the  continent  which 
really  is  going  to  suffer  from  a  cut  in 
technical  assistance.  If  ever  there  was 
any  place  v^•here  we  needed  a  technical 
assistance  program,  at  this  time  it  is  in 
Africa.  They  are  new  countries  and  they 
reed  this  kind  of  assistance  in  their  slow 
ITogress  toward  a  better  economy.  This 
program  is  very  important. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  the  figures  which 
1  ave  been  offered  in  the  amendments, 
because  even  my  distinguished  friend 
and  colleague  from  Iowa,  in  his  substi- 
tute amendment,  has  a  figure  higher 
than  the  original  amendment  proposed 
by  the  minority  of  the  committee  in  the 
first  suggestion  for  a  cut  in  this  program. 

They  admit  that  their  original  pro- 
posal for  a  cut  of  $145  million  was  too 
much.  And  they  have  added  $25  million 
because  they  realize  they  were  going 
t.jofar. 

I  still  contend  that  the  committee  ar- 
rived at  the  proper  amount  when  it  re- 
duced from  $235  million  to  S200  million. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  vital  and  im- 
portant programs  in  the  whole  foreign 


aid  program.  I  believe  this  is  one  place 
that  no  further  cuts  should  occur,  be- 
cause it  is  already  down  to  a  barebones 
operation.  Under  the  law  we  are  limited 
to  40  countries  where  we  can  have  tech- 
nical a.ssistance  programs.  Although 
there  are  programs  proposed  for  only  33 
countries,  this  money  can  be  spent  very 
well  in  helping  these  young  and  devel- 
oping countries. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  wish  to  set  the  record  straight  for 
our  chairman,  since  he  referred  to  the 
moves  of  the  so-called  minority  of  the 
minority. 

We  are  .scaling  back  some  of  these 
amendments  to  set  the  record  straight,  to 
show  that  if  we  were  to  come  in  with  an 
amendment  cutting  some  of  these  pro- 
grams only  SI  we  would  .still  run  into 
the  automatic  oppw.sition  on  the  part  of 
the  supporters  of  the  bill. 

What  we  are  really  dramatizing  is  the 
inability  of  the  majority  of  the  majority 
or  the  majority  of  the  minority  to  join 
us  as  we  properly  remind  some  countries 
that  there  is  an  end  to  the  pot  of  gold  at 
the  end  of  the  rainbow. 

Unless  one  can  see  the  practicality  of 
our  position,  the  only  way  we  could 
dramatize  the  rigidness  of  the  majority 
is  to  show  that  regardless  of  how  mild 
a  cut  we  propose  we  run  into  this  furious 
opposition  to  our  objective  positions. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Is  the  gentle- 
man suggesting  that  those  who  oppose 
the  cuts  in  technical  assistance  are  in 
some  way  irresponsible? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  No:  I  do  not  suggest 
that. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  You  indicated 
quite  clearly  that  the  cuts  were  responsi- 
ble, yet  the  charge  could  easily  be  made 
that  cuts  in  this  area  are  irresponsible. 
I  do  not  believe  it  helps  to  use  that 
language. 

If  we  have  any  belief  in  a  foreign  aid 
program  of  any  kind,  technical  assistance 
ought  to  be  the  place  where  we  would 
begin.  Exen  a  modest  amount  of  money 
cut  from  this  program  is  going  to  cut 
something  of  great  value  to  the  recipient 
country. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  gentleman  is  a 
very  profound  scholar,  and  he  points  out 
the  very  basis  on  which  we  have  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion. 

The  gentleman  believes  that  this  pro- 
gram is  essential  to  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs.  He  believes,  I  presume,  in 
the  continued  dispensation  of  funds. 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  the  enunciation  of  my 
views.  But  what  is  his  point? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  point  I  am 
making — and  it  was  obvious  from  the  re- 
marks of  our  distinguished  chairman — 
is  that  there  is  automatic  opposition,  and 
of  course  the  standard  charge  of  "gut- 
ting" the  bill,  against  any  amendment. 
I  have  intended  for  some  years  offering 
an  amendment  to  cut  some  of  these  pro- 


grams by  a  dollar,  and  I  expect  the  same 
vehemence. 

That  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  drama- 
tize. I  also  wish  to  say  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  is  dedicated  in  his  posi- 
tion, but  certainly  one  can  be  dedicated 
and  still  be  wrong. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  am  plea.sed  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  prompts  the  feel- 
ing that  it  is  the  obligation  of  this  coun- 
try to  financially  wet-nurse  the  rest  of 
the  world? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  know  the  gentleman  did 
not.  but  can  the  gentleman  shed  any  light 
on  the  reason  why  this  spending  abioad 
when  the  Postmaster  General  is  cutting 
mail  service  in  this  country  to  5  days  a 
week,  and  closing  .scores  of  post  offices? 

Mr.  DESIWINSKI.  I  wish  the  gentle- 
man had  not  raised  this  point.  t>ecause 
the  proponents  of  this  bill  might  use  that 
as  an  argument  for  increasing  foreisn 
aid  on  the  grounds  that  they  will  save 
money  by  depriving  American  citizens  of 
some  postal  service. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  mail  service  is  cut  in 
this  countrv'.  but  it  seems  impossible  to 
make  a  decent  cut  in  this  foreign  hand- 
out bill. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  At  the  ri.sk  of  hav- 
ing the  minority  of  the  minority  in  dis- 
agreement. I  do  not  consider  this  a  for- 
eign handout  bill. 

Mr  GROSS.  A  giveaway? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Really  an  overex- 
tended, erroneous  concept  of  diplomacy. 
It  .sounds  a  little  more  diplomatic  when 
you  say  it  that  way. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  The  only  query  I 
would  like  to  make  is  when  you  talk 
about  blind  opposition  why  is  it.  irrespec- 
tive of  the  amount  proposed  and  which 
was  voted  upon  by  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  and  the  minority  of  the  mi- 
nority and  in  other  instances  the  major- 
ity of  the  minority  insist  upon  offering 
amendments  to  cut  these  .sums?  If  we 
only  had  $1  in  the  bill,  you  would  want 
to  cut  it  to  50  cents. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  If  the  gentleman 
prefers  to  cut  the  bill.  I  will  let  him  do 
it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  vote  in  this  in- 
stance is  upon  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  BerryI.  as  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  it  properly. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Berry  and 
Mr.  Gallagher. 
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The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  71,  noes 
99. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross  1. 

The  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  committee  amendment  as  amended 
was  agreed  to. 

COMMITTEE     AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment: 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


and 


On  page  2.  line  22.  strike  out  "(b)' 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(c)  ". 

The  Committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  2.  strike  out  "$3.100,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$5,100,000". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    ADAIR 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Adair:  On  page 
2.  line  25.  strike  out  "$15,100,000"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:   "$13,000.000". 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  por- 
tion of  the  bill  relates  to  American 
schools  and  hospitals  abroad  and  con- 
tains a  number  of  items  of  general  inter- 
est, and  in  which  I  suppose  all  of  us  are 
in  general  agreement. 

The  American  University  of  Beirut,  the 
American  Foreign  School  in  Greece, 
Robert  College  in  Turkey,  the  Admiral 
Briscoe  Hospital,  Project  Hope,  and 
some  other  educational  institutions. 

Last  year  the  appropriation  figure  for 
this  part  of  the  program  was  $11.5  mil- 
lion. My  amendment  proposes  to  reduce 
the  committee  recommendation  this  year 
from  $15.1  million  to  $13  million,  which 
is  $1.5  million  above  last  year's  appropri- 
ation. 

The  reason  for  this  amendment.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  a  building  is  to  be 
constructed  on  the  campus  of  the  Ameri- 
can University  in  Beirut  costing  $4.5  mil- 
lion. It  is  estimated — and  the  testimony 
so  states — that  perhaps  only  $1.5  million 
of  that,  or  at  the  most  $2  million,  will  be 
expended  this  fiscal  year.  Therefore  the 
$2.1  million  can  be  taken  out  of  this 
item  without  damaging  the  other  pro- 
grams in  the  least,  and  simply  represents 
money  that  will  not  be  spent  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  science  building  on 
the  campus  of  the  American  University 
in  Beirut. 

I  believe  it  should  be  made  very  clear 
that  we  do  not  anticipate  the  other  pro- 
grams in  this  portion  to  suffer  if  this 
amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  as  I  understand  it 
the  cut  is  in  dollars.  There  is  no  cut  in 
local  currencies? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Has  ttoe  gentleman 
gone  over  the  school  program  and  does 


he  feel  that  this  amount  will  cover  the 
requirement  as  far  as  dollar  amounts  are 
concerned? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  do.  In  fact,  I  believe  It 
is  a  little  overgenerous. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will 
accept  the  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

XrrLE    III — INVESTMENT    GUARANTIES 

Sec.  103.  Section  221  ( b)  of  title  III  of  chap- 
ter 2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  as  amended,  which  relates  to  general 
authority  for  Investment  guaranties.  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(at  In  the  proviso  of  paragraph  (It,  strike 
out  "S8. 000.000.000"  and  substitute 
"$9,000,000,000". 

(b)  Paragraph  (2)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1)  In  the  third  proviso,  strike  out  "$475,- 
000.000"  and  "$315,000,000"  and  substitute 
"$625,000,000"  and  "$465,000,000",  respec- 
tively. 

i2)In  the  final  proviso,  strike  out  "1970" 
and  substitute  "1971". 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will   re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  Immediately  after  line  13,  In- 
sert the  following: 

"(2)  In  the  third  proviso,  strike  out 
$1, 000.000'  and  substitute  '$1,500,000'." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  3.  strike  out  lines  16  and  17.  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"(3)   Strike  out  the  last  proviso." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

I  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  O'Hara  of 
Michigan  was  granted  permission  to 
speak  out  of  order.  > 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  few  moments  ago  I  had  my  at- 
tention drawn  to  a  statement  on  the  AP 
and  UP  tickers  reporting  a  press  confer- 
ence held  today  by  10  Members  of  the 
House  in  which  they  indicated  that  it 
was  their  belief  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  was  the  strongest  can- 
didate the  Democratic  Party  could  offer 
for  President  this  fall. 

Further,  according  to  the  UP  dispatch, 
they  said  that  he  was  the  only  Demo- 
cratic candidate  who  could  win  this  fall 
and  that  if  his  principal  opponent  were 
the  candidate,  the  Democrats  would  lose 
control  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  an  interesting 
analysis  but  one  with  which  I  sharply 
disagree.  I  am  impressed  nevertheless 
and  I  took  this  occasion  to  congratulate 
the  McCarthy  organization  on  its  zeal 
and  efficiency.  I  am  awed  by  their  feat  of 
mobilizing  their  entire  support  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  for  a  single  press  conference. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


On  page  3.  line  19.  Insert: 

■Sec.  104.  Section  224(c).  which  relates  ti> 
housing  projects  In  Latin  American  countries 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  '$500. 000^00"  and 
substituting  '$600,000,000'." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  22.  Insert: 

"Sec.  105.  Immediately  after  section  224. 
add  the  following  new  section: 

"  Sec.  225.  Educational  Guaranties,— 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  title,  funds  made  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter  may  be  used  to  promote 
the  introduction  and  application  of  modern 
educational  technology  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  President  may  specify,  in- 
cluding the  issuance  through  approprlatr 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  of 
guaranties  of  convertibility  to  dollars  of  for- 
eign currencies  received  from  the  furnlshinp 
distribution,  sale,  or  licensing  abroad  cf 
United  States  educational  materials."  " 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  there  was  for  man,\ 
years  an  item  in  the  State.  Justice.  Com- 
merce, and  Federal  judiciary  appropria- 
tions bill  which  includes  funds  for  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  entitled  "IMG 
fund  " — that  is  the  informational  media 
guarantee  fund. 

We  had  that  item  before  the  subcom- 
mittee for  at  least  a  dozen  years.  It  soon 
appeared  to  be  a  huge,  expensive  gra\-> 
train  for  the  book  publi-shers  and  for  the 
motion  picture  interests. 

Year  after  year  the  subcommittee 
sought  to  stop  that  gravy  train  or  to  de- 
rail it  in  some  fashion.  But  the  lobbyists 
were  busy  beavers. 

Finally,  in  November  of  the  year  1966. 
with  the  c(X)peration  of  the  other  body  \vc 
had  the  train  derailed — after  it  had  co.st 
the  taxpayers  about  $36.5  million. 

Now  this  sum  of  money  that  was  paid 
out  to  these  book  publishers  and  motion 
picture  companies  was  purely  a  subsidy. 

For  instance,  they  would  exhibit  a  mo- 
tion picture  in  some  Communist  or  neu- 
tral country  such  as  the  one  entitlfri 
"Blackboard  Jungle  '  which  showed  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  at  their  worst — and  they 
would  be  subsidized  in  doing  so  with 
U.S.  taxpayers'  dollars. 

Well,  we  finally  got  rid  of  this  gravy 
train  in  the  year  1966.  Where  do  yo'i 
think  it  now  shows  up?  I  will  give  you 
three  guesses. 

It  is  right  in  this  bill  at  the  bottom 
of  page  3  under  the  heading  "Educa- 
tional Guaranties.  '  It  is  the  ver>'  same 
program. 

This  is  just  another  way  of  trying  t) 
reenact  the  old  informational  media 
guaranteed  program  which  went  by  the 
boards  in  November  of  1966  and  which, 
as  I  have  said,  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  over  $36 '2  million. 

I  intend  to  seek  permission  when  we 
get  back  into  the  House  to  insert  ut 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  list  of  the 
companies  that  received  this  subsidy 
money  and  the  amounts  which  each  of 
them  received.  The  list  follows: 
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LIST  OF  CONTRACTORS  AND  TOTAL  PAYMENTS  FOR  CURRENCY  PURCHASED-(A)  FISCAL  YEAR  1%3  AND  (B)  CUMULATIVE  TOTAl  FROM  INCEPTION  OF  PROGRAM  TO  JUNE  30,  1963 


Dollar  payments  lor  foreign 
currency  purchased 


Name  of  contractor 


Addnss 


(a)  fiscal  year    (b)lrKepticn 

1%3  ol  program 

to  Jurie  30, 
1963 


Academic  Press.  Inc 

Acme  Code  Co  ,  Inc 

Adco  International  Co 

AddisonWesley  Publishing  Cf  .  Inc 

Aero  Pub  ishers,  Inc      - 

Artiliated  Publishers.  Inc 

Aico  Pictures  Corp 

Allied  Artists  International  Corp 

Allyn  &  Bacon,  Inc^.  -    -    , 

Alperson  Productions.  Inc.  tdward  L. 

American  B.blical  Encyclopedia  Society. 
Inc 

American  Book  Co 

American  Book  Sellers  Agency.  Inc 

.-mencan  Chemical  Society 

American  Foreign  Credit  Underwriters 
Corp. 

American  &  Fore.gn  Trade  Corp 

Ainerican  Institute  ol  Accountants  . 

American  Jewish  Committee,  The 

American  Library  Association.     . 

American  Map  Co  .  Inc —       

American  Mitchell  Fashion  Publishers. 
Inc.. -  

American  News  Co  ,  Inc..  The 

American  Technical  Society 

American  Tiading  Association 

Americana  Corp 

Ainsco  Music  Publishing  Co 

A  inual  Reviews.  Inc  ...  .   .  — 

Aichitectural  Book  Publishing  Co  .  Inc.. 

archway  Book  Store 

A I  CO  Publishing  Co  ,  Inc        .   . 

Army  Times  Publishing  Co 

A:,hley-Radclitt  Corp    .. 

Aihiey-Steirer,  Inc. 

A  1  Auriema,  Inc         .    .  - 

Avon  Book  Sales  Corp 

Baker  &  Taylor  Co  .  The 

Biker  Voorhis  &  Co  ,  Inc  .     - 

Billantine  Books,  Inc 

Bintam  Books,  Inc     . 

Birnes  &  Noble.  Inc 

Bjrsa  Co. . 

Bdrsa  Publications.  Inc      . 

Bender  Co  .  Inc  .  Matthe.v 

B-jnzinger  Bros  .  Inc 

B-tliner  &  Staff,  J.  J  .       -   - 

Bi-rnett,  F  A  and  Use  B 

BiDch  Publishing  Co  .  Inc 

Bjarts  International.  Inc - 

Bcbbs- Merrill  Co  .  Inc  .  The - 

BMk  Exports.  Ltd. 

Bok  Production  Industries.  Inc  . 

b)ok  Promotions.       .     .         . 

ti  ston  Music  Co  ,  The . 

Bjxer.  Oswald.    . 

Biuce  Publishing  Co..  The 

Buena  Vista  International.  Inc 

CBS  Films.  Inc  

Capital  International,  Inc ..- 

Castle  &  Oxerlon,  Inc  

Catholic  Book  Publishing  Co 

C'tholic  Digest  

Ci.alcade  Pictures.  Inc 

Cellar  Book  Shop.  The -. 

Central  National  Corp        

Centjry  Music  Publishing  Co 

Cnelsea  Publishing  Co. .    

Cjllier  &  Sons  Coip  ,  P,  F 

Ciumbia  Pictures  Corp 

Columbia  Pictures  International  Corp. . . 

Columbia  University  Press 

Commerce  Clearing  House.  Inc 

C'jmDton  4  Co.  F   E    

Co'isolidated  Music  Sales,  Ine 

Csronet  Films.-   

Coronet  I  nstructional  Films 

Coronet  Subscription  Agency 

Ccsmos  Ltd..  Inc .         

Cosmos  Ltd..   Inc  .  and  Cosmos  Ltd.. 
Europe.  Inc. 

Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  Inc 

Crawell-Collier  Publishing  Co . 

Crystal  Pictures.  Inc 

C  :rlis  Circulatnn  Co 

C.riis  Publishing  Co.,  Thf 

Delana  Trading  Corp 

Diro  Exports.  Ltd 

D5VIS  Book  Wholesalers,  Inc 

D>y  Publishing  Co  .  Inc.,  The.. 

Dccca  Records.  Inc j 

Bell  Distributing.  Inc.  and  Oell  Publish- 
ing Co .  Inc. 

tiell  Publishing  Co  .  Inc 

Donoyer-Geppen  Co 

C--ntal  Items  ol  Interest  Publishing  Co.. 
Inc- 

D  sney.  Walt.  Productions 

Dudge  &  Seymour.  Ltd   

t'vubleday  &  Co  ,  Inc. 

Ouell.  Sloan  S  Pearce.  Inc 


New  York,  N.Y  . 
Hackensack.  N.J 
New  York.  N.Y  . 
Reading,  Mass  .   . 
Los  Angeles.  Calit. 
New  York.  N.Y   .      . 
Beverly  Hills,  Calii. 
New  York,  NY 

do      

Hollywood,  Calit    . 
New  York.  NY  . 

do    . 

...do    .. 
Washington.  DC  .. 
New  York.  NY 


.do 

do    

do 

Chicago,  III 

New  York,  N.Y. 


..    do 

.    do         

Chicago,  III - 

New  York,  NY.     

Beverly  Hills.  Calit 

New  York. NY 

Stanford.  Calif 

New  York.  NY     

Philadelphia,  Pa 

New  York,  NY       

Washington,  DC    

New  York.  N.Y 

.do 

.    do       

do  

Hillside,  N  J...  

Mount  Kisco.  N.Y 

New  York.  N.Y 

.do 

do  .   .   

Los  Angeles.  Calit 

do     .       .    

Albany.  NY 

New  York,  N.Y 

do  

larchmont,  NY 

New  York,  NY  .   . 

do 
Indianapolis,  Ind 

New  York.  NY 

Chicago,  III 

New  York,  N.Y.. 

Boston.  Mass. . 
New  York,  N.Y.     . 
Milwaukee  Wis.. 
Burbank.  Calit  . 
New  York,  NY 

Derby.  Conn 

New  York,  N.Y 

do 

St   Paul,  Minn      

Hollywood,  Calif 

Detroit.  Mich 

New  York.  N.Y 

do... 

do.  

do 

do 

.    do       

do    

Chicago.  Ill 

do     

New  York,  NY 

.do 

New  York.  NY 

do...  

Hanover,  Pa 

.     .do 


New  York,  NY.  . 

do 

do 

Philadelphia,  Pa 
do 

Hanover.  Pa 

New  York.  NY... 

do 

do 

do 

do.  .  

.    do         

Chicago.  Ill 

Brooklyn.  N.Y.... 

New  York.  NY... 

do 

do 

do 
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0 

0 

226, 644.  56 
U 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
804.  43 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
777.84 

0 
000.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
755.85 

0 
428.  35 

0 
162.93 

0 
354.21 

0 
859. 67 
780. 00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
124.64 

0 

0 

0 
,299.11 

0 

0 

0 

0 
635. 49 


107 


16 


65 


0 
0 
0 
56.955.86 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6.153.49 


221. 
0 
0 


15 


0 

599.90 

0 

0 


$311,845.40 

508,  536. 34 

136,178.69 

156.331.84 

1.203.35 

1.361.961.83 

5, 950.  00 

186.211.07 

44. 062. 69 

1.550.00 

256.124.41 

1.191.994.87 

221.99 

70. 7%.  3b 

2. 500. 00 

9.993.91 

784. 65 

3. 546. 78 

2.607.93 

22.473.38 

27. 404. 24 

334.842.17 

445.  55 

1.500.00 

31.474.09 

106.591.83 

8. 753.  53 

$171.39 

7.472.36 

15.325.58 

6. 990.  38 

2.245.23 

2.000.00 

2.025.71 

84. 828. 92 

20. 099.  07 

3.174.09 

14,160.37 

324.561.79 

81.946.46 

419.690.33 

19.393.00 

6.397.17 

62.710.15 

10.605.78 

1.680.61 

1.558.58 

127.342.06 

236. 83 

2,062.240.40 

244,184.92 

1.023,095.20 

23.946.10 

177.214.47 

36.152.71 

151.132.10 

780. 00 

10.307.60 

71.827.45 

48. 303. 29 

1.386.53 

2. 535. 00 

5. 187. 28 

240.312.94 

12.733.80 

8.733.08 

25.940.74 

329. 032. 74 

778.199.74 

6.433.32 

1.740  09 

5.556.89 

10.656.90 

5. 784. 08 

9. 682. 89 

1.787.49 

140.60 

91.771.88 

228. 97 

302. 373. 04 

7.000.00 

528. 335.  34 

891,559.10 

10.025.37 

2,745,62 

66,766.05 

151. 6%.  40 

9.951.28 

98.224.69 

185.236.92 

84.167.10 

451.48 

526. 237.  55 

27.629.67 

408.692.34 

345.78 


Name  of  contractor 


Dollar  payments  lor  foreign 
currency  purchased 

Address  (a)  fiscal  year    (b)  Inception 

1963  of  program 

to  June  30. 
1963 


.  Inc 


,  Inc 


Dun  &  Bradstreet  Publishing  Corp  . 
Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Co..  E.  I.. 

Eagle  Lion  Films,  Inc 

East  European  Fund,  Inc  ,  The 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Inc 

Editors  &  Engineers,  Ltd   . 

Erdmans  Publishing  Co  ,  Wm.  B  . 

Elkan-Vogel  Co  .  Inc 

Encyclopedia  Americana,  Division  ol 

Grolier  Society.  Inc 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Inc 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc  . 
Fawcett  Publications,  Inc  . 

Faxon  Co  ,  Inc  ,  F  W     .  

Fetter  &  Simons.  Inc  .  

Feldhelm,  Inc.  Philip.. 

Fidelity  Trading  Co  ,  Inc       

Fischer.  Inc  ,  Carl 

Forward  Association,  Inc..  The 

Franklin  Square  Agency.  Inc 
Freedman,  Harold,  Brandt  &  Brandt 

Dramatic  Depaitment,  Inc. 

Freeman  &  Co  .  W.  H 

Gaizo,  Michael  V 

GilbertonCo.  Inc  .    

Gilmary  Society.  Inc 

Ginn  &  Co  

Goldman,  Sam .  

Goldman,  r.  Otzar  Hasetarim.  Inc 
Goldwyn  Piccluctions.  Inc..  Samuel. . 

Giolier  Society,  Inc  .  The -       . 

Grune  *  Sliatton,  inc 

Guaranteed  Pictures  '".o 

Haagens,  Gerard  E 

HallSCo,  Inc,  W  S 

Hansberry.  Lorraine 

Harbor  Record  E«port 

Harcourt,  Bruce  &  Co 

Harcourt,  Brace  &  World.  Inc  . . 

Harper  S  Bros 

Harper  &  Row,  Publishers,  Inc 

Harvard  University  Press 

Hearst  Corp,  The 

Heath  *  Co  ,  0  C 

Hebrew  Publishing  Co    The     . 

Heinman.  W  S 

Herdei  Book  Co  ,  B 

Hillman  Periodicals.  Inc. 

Hoeber.  Inc,  Paul  B  . 

Holt.  Rinehart  &  Winston,  Inc  .  . 

Hope  International  Ci,  Inc 

IPMA  Publishing  Co 

Informational  Media  Publishing  Co. . . 

Inge.  William  

Intercultural  Publications,  Inc  

International  Art  Publishing  Co ,  Inc  . . 

International  Book  Supplies 

International  College  of  Surgeons.  The. 
International  Correspondence  Schools. 

World.  Ltd  .  Inc 

International  Music  Co 

International  Schools  Co.  ol  Latin 

America. 
International  University  Press,  Inc..  . 

Interscience  Publishers,  Inc 

Jewish  Labor  Committee 

Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of 

America 

Johnson,  I  nc  .  Waller  J 

Journal- News  Corp 

Kalmus  Orchestra  Scores,  I  nc,  E.  F  — 

Katz.  Menyhert 

Kenedy  S  Sons.  P  J 

Keystone  Pictures,  Inc 

Kleiman,  Saul 

Knopf,  Inc  ,  Alfred  A      . 

Kramer  Books,  Inc  ,  Sidney  . 

La  Hacienda  Co  .  Inc 

Laidlaw  Bros ,  Inc 

Lake,  Harry  B      . 

Lana  Lobell,  Inc 

Lana  Lobell,  Inc,   and    Cosmos.  Ltd  , 

Asia,  Inc 
Lana  Lobell,  Inc  ,  and  Cosmos,  Ltd  .  Inc 
Lana  Lobell.   Inc     and  Cosmos,   Ltd  , 

Canada, Inc 
Lange  Medical  Publications 
Latcorp,  Ltd 
Lawson  *  Co  ,  Inc  . 
Lawyers   Cooperative    Publishing   Co. 

The 
Lea  &  Febiger 

Lexington  Trading  Co  ,  Inc 

Lippincott  Co  .  J   B  

Little  Fugitive,  Inc 

Loew's  Internatwnal  (iorp.    

Loew's,  Inc 

Loew's,  Inc.,  and  Loew's  International 

Corp 

Long's  College  Book  Co 

Loyola  University  Press 
McCormick-Mathers  Publishing  Co 


New  York,  NY..  .. 
Wilmington,  Del 
New  York,  NY 

do 
Rochester,  N  Y 
Sdnta  Barbara.  Calif. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.. 
Philarielphia.  Pa    ... 
Beverly  Hills.  Calif 


Chicago,  III 
New  York,  NY 

do 
Boston.  Mass. 
New  York,  N.Y 

do 
San  Francisco,  Calif 
New  York,  N  Y 

do  .. 

Englewood.  N  J 
New  York.  NY 


San  Francisco,  Calit 
New  York.  N.Y  .     . 

do       

do      

Boston.  Mass 

New  York,  N  Y  .   .. 

do 

do      ..     

Beverly  Hills.  Calif 
New  YorK.  NY 

.         do     

Bionxville,  N  Y 
New  York,  NY 

do 
Biooklyn.  N  Y 
f<ew  York.  NY 
.do 

do 

do 
Cambridge,  (Hass 
New  York,  NY  . 
Boston,  fiflass 
New  York  NY 

do 
SI  Louis  Mo     . 
New  York,  N  Y 

do. 

do 

do 
Minneapolis,  Minn  . 

New  York.  NY 

do 

...do  

Detroit.  Mich  

New  York,  N.Y 

Chicago,  III        

Scranton,  Pa 


New  York,  NY  .. 
Scranton.  Pa  .     . 


New  York,  N.Y 

do 

do 

do 


33 


0 
0 
0 
0 
$941.84 
0 

u 

0 

0 

lb.  584.  53 
58.622.10 
13.919.70 
0 
329.861 
0 
0 
0 
0 
101.622.85 
1.000.00 

3.874,85 

0 
0 
0 

u 
u 

0 

0 

0 
3.912.20 

0 

0 
84.609.02 

0 
14.452  00 

0 

0 

0 
2. 149.  20 

0 
6.377.61 
5. 620. 95 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
10,862.24 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 


.  ..do 

11.680.06 

...do 

0 

..do 

0 

do 

0 

do 

0 

do 

0 

Kansas  City.  Mo 

0 

New  York,  NY. 

0 

Washington.  DC 

0 

New  York,  NY 

0 

River  Forest,  III 

0 

San  Francisco.  Calit 

0 

Hanover,  Pa 

0 

do 

0 

do 

0 

do. 

0 

Los  Altos,  Call!    . .       - 

971.36 

New  York,  NY.. 

1.144.36 

do. 

0 

Rochester.  N.Y 

0 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

10.722.22 

Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

0 

Philadelphia,  Pa  .. 

6.156  78 

New  York.  NY 

de 

do 

0 
0 

0 

-do - 

0 

Columbus.  Ohio 

0 

Chkago,  III.        - 

0 

Wichita.  Kans 

0 

$1,902.50 

522.547.48 
52. 485. 00 
23.937.33 
10.316.41 
1.000.00 
13.651.9 
165. 02 
24.871.54 

257.267.98 

173.012.41 

.;99.8i8.  46 

68.  7faS.81 

,  888.  ?7s.«/ 

84.  788,  68 

949,86 

16.098,77 

37.645.61 

110.134.65 

3.0O0.0O 


3. 

2. 

5. 

9. 

1.150. 

99. 

I. 

120. 

271. 

76. 

1, 

44. 

1.385, 

I. 
14. 
8S. 

1, 
703, 

2, 
20, 
159, 
172, 

7, 

2, 
26, 
37, 
15, 
15, 
12, 

3, 
19 

3 

2 

2 
34 


874.  85 
OOO.OO 
026, 84 
930.  OU 
500.  35 
912.  12 
198.  53 
920  00 
429.  64 
043.62 
2U0.  00 
035.  54 
537.  52 
000.00 
452  00 
206.15 
043.  64 
682.  84 
149.20 
818.62 
668.93 

875.  36 
373.  74 
053  II 
665.15 
303. 06 
648.  39 
584.  23 
922.  59 
031.95 
941.41 
000.00 
590. 20 
499.98 
558.  35 
187.89 

,069.86 


17.605.59 
6.567.95 

398. 90 

546.191.46 

10.991.63 

5.150.00 

117.487.73 

3.  760. 00 

12.510.02 

63.323.71 

14.693.19 

13.013.36 

454  41 

6. 809.  36 

12.203.57 

1.102.48 

73.466.97 

10.738.74 

364.  797.  59 

80. 185.  35 

1.715.53 
6.731.95 

9.716.27 

71,904.93 

112.223.01 

1.567.783.82 

231.610.95 
9. 443. 00 

245.903.05 

3.022  10 

1.323.431.45 

2.  755.  55 

635.226.99 

24.462.S8 
110.608.83 
26.923.66 
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LIST  OF  CONTRACTORS  AND  TOTAL  PAYitNTS  FOR  CURRENCY  PURCHASED-<A)  FISCAL  YtAR  1963  AND  (B)  CUMULATIVE  TOTAL  FROM  INCEPTION  OF  PROGRAM  TO  JUNE  30,  1963 -Con 


Dollar  paymtnts  lor  foreifn 
currency  purchased 


Name  ol  contractor 


Address 


McGiaw  Hill  Book  Co  ,  Inc 
McGiaw-HIII  Publishing  Co.  Inc 
MJP  Enterprises,  (nc 
Macladden  Publications  International 

Coip 
Macmillan  Co  .  The 
Macn  *fai»lint  Co'P 
Madden  Play  Co  .  Inc  .  Richaid  J 
Maplelon  House 
Marks  Music  Corp  ,  Edward  B 
Matson  Co..  Harold  . 
MCA  TV  lid 
Mercury  Publications.  Inc 

Menlzer  Bush  and  Co     

Merkos  L  ir^voneiChinuch.lne. 

Metro-Giidwyn-Mayer,  Inc .^ 

Miller.  Arthur  

Monde  PuDlishers,  Inc.  . 

Monsky,  Jacob 

Moody  Bible  Institute 

Moore-Cottiell   Subscription    Agencies. 

Inc  .  The 
Morehouse  Association.  Inc 
Mosby  Co,  T^e■C  V 
Motion  Picture -Eiport  Association  ol 

America.  Inc 

Moulin  Productions.  Inc       

Mullet  Mac.ean  &  Co  .  Inc 

Museum  Books   Inc  _ 

Museum  Publications,  Inc 

Music  Sales  Corp 

Nassau  Oislribiiting  Co 

National  Hellas  Hess  Carrbbean  Corp 

National  BeiUs  Hess  World  Wide  Corp. 

National  Broadcasting  Co 

National  Educational  Television  &  Radio 

Center 
National  lelehim  Associates.  Inc 
New  American  Library  ol  World 

Liter.itute,  Inc.  The 
Newman  Press.  The 
Newsweek   Inc 
New  World  Cub   Inc 
New  York  Grauhic  Society. 
New  Yoik  Herald  Tribune,  Inc.  . . 
New  York  Times  Co.  The 
Nystrom  &  Co    A   J. . . 
Uttenheimer.  I  &  M 
Oveiseas  News  Agency.  Inc 
Pacilic  Book  &  Sup  'ly  Corp  ,  New  York 
Pacilic  Book  &  Supoly  Corp..  Virginia. . . 
Paramount  International  Films.  Inc. 
Paramount  Picture;  Corp... 
Patrick.  'o:;n 


New  York,  N  Y 
HIghlslown.  N  I 
New  York.  NY 
do 

do 

do 

do 
Brooklyn.  N  Y 
New  York,  N  Y 

do 
Chicago.  Ill 

f#w  York.  NY 

Chicago.  Ill 

Brooklyn,  NY 

New  York,  N  Y 

do 

,  do       

.     do 

Ciiicago,  III 

Pforth  Cohocton.  N,Y... 

(lonxville,  NY 

it  Louis.  Mo 
lew  York,  NY 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

New  York,  N  Y 
North  Kansas  City.  Mo 

do 
New  York   N  Y 

do 

Beverly  Hitls.  Calil  .  .. 
New  York,  NY 

Westminister,  Md 

New  York,  NY. 

do 
Greenwich,  Conn. . 
New  York.  NY 

do 
Chicago.  Ill 

Baltimore,  Md   . 

New  York,  NY. 

do 

do 

do      

do 

.      .do. 


(a)  fiscal  year 

(b)  Inception 

1963 

ol  program 

to  June  30. 

1963 

J328.219.i2 

$3,549,276  49 

23,944.92 

986, 320  66 

0 

34. 340  00 

0 

2.024  76 

'j2,09?  17 

1,579,680  25 

0 

4.800.00 

1,000.00 

7.000.00 

830  68 

7. 509.  49 

0 

13.511.33 

0 

4,522  76 

400  00 

400  00 

0 

%4.03 

0 

33,  720.  9S 

0 

260, 000.  00 

55, 383  59 

780.684,71 

0 

7, 500,  00 

0 

157,150.00 

0 

4,926.32 

8,000.00 

22. 198.  07 

0 

911,381.57 

0 

1.000.00 

37,243  93 

303.697,18 

0 

1,915.860.59 

0 

23, 964  76 

0 

75.001.27 

u 

54.866.72 

0 

1.154.852.66 

476.  51 

7, 163.  87 

0 

52.  459  33 

0 

2. 426.  24 

u 

7.191.97 

0 

1.560.00 

720.00 

720.00 

0 

3.055.00 

0 

538, 948.  70 

0 

1.503.81 

4.239.14 

186.939.77 

0 

15.907,81 

0 

867.11 

18,926.78 

351.617.63 

5, 430.  83 

86,  468.  01 

0 

33,  798.  52 

u 

287  78 

0 

3.  590.  00 

214,371.53 

1.312.112.60 

0 

410,440  66 

.      226. 636.  30 

1.070.557,36 

0 

523. 455. 00 

1,000.00 

1.000.00 

Dollar  payments  lor  foreign 
currency  purchased 


Name  ol  contractor 


Address 


(a)  fiscal  year 
1963 


(b)  Inception 

ol  program 

to  June  30. 

1963 


Perspec.ives  in  Culture,  Inc  .  .  .  New  York,  N.Y  

Pieiro  Oeiro  Accordion  Headquarters ..do 

Pines  Publicitions  Inc.. do 

Poc.>et  Bjo.s   Inc  do 

Popular  '  ibr a ry   Inc .do 

Popular  Mechanics  Co       d> 

Popular  Mechancs  Press  di. 

Praeger  Inc  ,  Frederick  A .do 

Prentee-Hall.  Inc  Englewood  Cliffs.  N  J 

Prenlice-Hall  International.  Inc ..do. 

Princeton  University  Press Princeton.  N  I 

Prior  Co  ,  Inc  .  W  f  Hagerstown.  Md        . 

Publications  Devetopment  Corp New  York.  NY.. 

Purchasing  Service,  Inc .do 

Querido.  Inc  .do 

Quigley  Publishing  Co  ,  Inc ...  .do.       

RKO  Radio  Pictures.  Inc    .  do 

RKO  General.  Inc  do 

RKO  Teleradio  Pictures.  Inc do 

Rahdane  Corp  — do 

Rand  McNally  &  Co  ChKago,  III 

Reader's  Digest  Association,  liK..  Tho       Pleasantville.  N  Y 

Record  Hunter,  The 

Reinhold  Publishing  Corp         .       . 

Replogle  Globes.  Inc 

Republic  Prctures  International  Corp  . 

Research  Institute  of  Religious  Jewry. 

Roberts  Associates.  Inc  ,  Alei  S do 

Roberts.  Inc,  Flora dO 

Russak.  Ben  dO 

Sadlier    Inc    William  II do 

Salisbury.  Inc .  Leah  do.. 

Sanborn  &  Co  ,  Benjamin  H ..     Chicago.  Ill 

Sanns  Publishing  Co.,  Inc New  York.  N  Y 

Saunders  Co  ,  W  6 Philadelphia.  Pa 

Schirmer.  Inc.  G    New  York,  NY  . 

Schultz.  Inc  .  Albert do 

Screen  Gems   Inc      do 

Select  Magazines.  Inc. do 

Selznick  Co  .  I  nc  ,  The Culver  City,  Calif 

Selznick  Releasing  Organization,  Inc New  York,  NY  . 

Seymour  Mittlemark  Organization,  Inc do 

The. 
Shulsinger  Bros.  Linotype  &  Publishing do 

Co 

Silver  Burdetl  Co  Morristown.  N  J. 

Simon  &  Schuster,  Inc New  York,  NY. 

Singer  Co  .  The  L.  W Syracuse.  NY    . 

Sklarsky.  Morris  S    New  York,  NY.. 

Small  Product'ons,  Inc,  Edward Hollywood,  Calil. 

Snyder  &  Co,  Inc.,  Henry  M. New  York.  NY  ., 

South-Weslern  Publishing  Co.,  Inc Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Sparta  Film.  Inc  New  York.  N.Y.. 

Stechert-Halner,  Inc do 


New  York.  NY 

do 
Chicago  III 

North  Hollywood.  Cant 
New  Yorii.  N.Y     


{225.00 
0 
0 
85.513.68 
3.  350.  59 
0 
0 


114.521.85 

49. 497.  43 

139.55 

3.090.19 

0 
38,331.75 

0 

0 
4, 705. 08 

0 

0 

0 
4.654.37 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
12.969.90 

0 

0 

0 
1,800,00 

0 

0 
55. 937.  79 

0 
21,490.65 

0 
9.077.97 

0 

0 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
.  428. 22 
0 
0 


J225.  u^i 

2.617.;) 

97.569  4? 

1.C12.299  1? 

15,  7 '5.  lU 

74.987,14 

5,000.00 

146,116.21 

362.  355. 39 

712,082.5fi 

796,932  6ii. 

36, 498  i: j 

5.994,(/ 

25.174,69 

78.376  47 

2.499  93 

902.  513  ?:• 

4. 705.  Vi 

76,420.71 

4.789  rs 

154,600  ;* 

2.316.756  .'; 

297.61 

5,145.64 

14,702,13 

211. 050.  C 

3,409  ■)-. 

24,033  ;■! 

1.000.  U  J 

2.903. 3£ 

28.396  77 

3.  300  L' , 

3. 893.  t-' 

149.049  . 

478.995, 7  i 

201,020.94 

325. 153.  G3 

9.355.U1. 

46.625  88 

45.353.41 

118,073  U 

4,011  62 

40,709. 1 J 

357,243.7  1 

966  0  J 

96. 593. 1  1 

30.938.65 

25,370lJ 

3,409.805  66 

378.725.4., 

5. 020.  0  J 

3. 159  U' 
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The  number  of  books  and  publications 
for  the  U.S  Information  Agency  which 
is  and  should  be  in  charge  of  book  pro- 
grams cost  the  American  taxpayers  $10,- 
200,000  in  the  last  fiscal  year  and  $10,- 
400.000  in  fiscal  year  1967. 

Who  would  reap  the  benefits  if  this 
so-called  educational  guaranties  section 
were  to  remain  in  the  bill  and  sub- 
sequently placed  in  operation'' 

The  majority  of  them  would  most 
likely  be  the  same  old  crowd  from  the 
big  magazine  and  book  publishers  and 
the  movie  industry. 

An  attempt  was  made  last  year  to 
reestablish  the  IMG  program  and  it  was 
defeated  decisively  in  the  other  body. 
We  now  find  it  inserted  in  this  bill  be- 
fore us  and  if  you  please,  protected 
against  a  point  of  order  by  the  rule  which 
was  adopted  the  day  before  yesterday. 

No  limitation  at  all  as  to  cost  is  placed 
on  the  bill.  No  information  is  contained 
in  the  report  as  to  the  cost  or  as  to  any 
detail. 

I  might  say  that  the  Administrator  of 
the  AID  program  called  this  section  to 
my  attention.  He  is  decidedly  opposed  to 
this  being  included  in  the  bill,  I  trust 
that  the  House  in  its  wisdom  will  vote 
agfiinst  this  committee  amendment  and 
stop  the  gravy  train  getting  into  motion 
once  again.  It  does  not  at  all  belong  in 
this  bill. 


The  language  of  the  bill  says  that 
'funds  made  availiable  for  the  purposes 
of  this  chapter  may  be  used."  Are  the 
funds  for  technical  cooi^eration  and  de- 
velopment grants  or  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  to  be  used  to  subsidize  these  big 
publishing  companies?  Some  of  these 
companies  are  the  first  to  cry  out  against 
expenditure  of  the  taxpayers'  money  but 
not  in  this  instance  since  they  are  the 
instigators  of  this  program  and  are  the 
beneficiaries. 

Let  us  not  overload  the  wagon  during 
these  times  which  call  for  some  fiscal 
restraint.  As  I  have  previously  stated  we 
already  have  the  USIA  furnishing  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  books  and  mate- 
rials overseas.  At  a  time  when  cuts  are 
being  made  in  the  requested  funds  for 
educational  facilities  in  our  own  country, 
we  should  not  be  initiating  another  cost- 
ly subsidy  program  to  provide  additional 
books  and  audiovisual  aids  for  foreign 
distribution  in  the  manner  proposed. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW,  I  am  delighted  to  join  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  as  I  have 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee,  in 
knocking  out  a  lot  of  these  programs 
after  hearing  a  great  deal  about  them 


and  giving  great  deal  of  study  to  them. 
I  am  at  this  time  rising  in  support  of  the 
gentleman  to  take  out  of  this  bill  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  complete  waste  ol 
the  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  trust  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  will 
vote  down  this  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  wordi. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  recc^nized. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wisli 
to  commend  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  his  remarks 
about  the  previous  program  which  wa.^ 
in  the  basic  law  of  the  USIA,  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  action  in 
spotting  the  flaws  and  weaknesses  in  that 
one  and  working  .so  diligently  to  knocK 
them  out.  I  did  not  realize  it  had  taken 
that  many  years  to  find  out  there  was  a 
flaw  in  that  program. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
is  one  of  the  most  stalwart  men  in  the 
House  with  respect  to  watching  the  tax- 
payers' money,  and  he  has  done  a  good 
job  on  that  and  I  commend  him. 

However.   I   do   not  believe  that  the 
failures    of    that    particular    program 
which    was    then    administered   by    the 
USIA,  should  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
condemning  a  realistic  and  sound  ap- 


proach toward  the  problems  of  develop- 
ment, I  think  everyone  will  agree  that 
in  the  exploding  kind  of  a  world  in  which 
we  live  today,  one  of  the  basic  means  of 
assuring  progress  is  the  use  of  modern 
educational  techniques  to  get  across 
what  you  are  trying  to  do.  If  you  read 
this  committee  amendment  carefully,  it 
simply  says  that  "funds  made  available 
for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  may  be 
used  to  promote  the  introduction  and 
application  of  modern  educational  tech- 
nology" on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  President  may  specify,  including 
'the  issuance  through  appropriate  agen- 
cies of  the  U.S.  Government  of 
guarantees  of  convertibility  to  dollars  of 
foreign  currencies  received." 

I  respectfully  submit,  while  agreeing 
with  all  the  argument  made  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York  and 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio 
about  the  necessity  for  guarding  against 
abuses,  that  this  is  no  reason  for  fore- 
closing the  possibility  of  using  a  great 
tool — modem  educational  technology — 
to  advance  the  purposes  of  the  AID 
program. 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked  with  the 
guarantee  program  know  that  it  has 
worked  extremely  well.  We  have  been 
ver>'  cautious  about  it.  It  has  been  one 
of  the  best  programs  administered  by 
AID. 

I  cannot  see  why  it  should  be  wrong  to 
■dve  AID  the  opportimity  to  Introduce 
modern  educational  technology  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  the  program's  ob- 
jectives. I  also  cannot  see  anything  wrong 
in  allowing  those  in  the  United  States 
who  are  Interested,  the  opportunity  to 
pay  a  guarantee  fee  in  order  to  get  Amer- 
ican educational  materials  to  the  de- 
veloping countries.  I  cannot  see  why  that 
would  be  wrong.  We  can  guard  against 
all  the  things  that  went  wrong  before 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
talked  about.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  have  the  same  kind  of  oppor- 
tunity to  guard  aeainst  them. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
:nan  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
nan.  I  have  just  one  question:  Does  the 
lentleman  not  know  that  Mr.  Gaud,  the 
lighly  capable  Administrator  of  AID,  is 
.gainst  this  program  and  against  this 
language  being  included  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  will 
tell  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  this:  I  was  one  of  .several  on 
this  committee  w-ho  fought  year  after 
year  after  year  to  get  a  guarantee  pro- 
i,'ram  for  housing,  and  we  are  still  having 
trouble  with  the  Administrator  in  trying 
to  get  the  proper  implementation  of  that 
program. 

I  am  not  right  all  the  time,  and  he  is 
not  right  all  the  time.  I  just  do  not  see 
all  the  bugaboos  and  the  bears  that  the 
'-entleman  from  New  York  apparently 
sees  with  respect  to  the  introduction  of 
modern  educational  technology  for  the 
purposes  of  assisting  the  foreign-aid  pro- 
f;ram. 

If  it  goes  sour  and  goes  wrong,  we  will 
have  to  change  it.  But  today  is  a  new 
day,  and  we  have  all  kinds  of  modern 
educational  techniques.  We  ought  to  give 


our  businessmen  in  this  country  an  op- 
portunity to  come  under  the  guarantee 
program,  so  that  we  can  get  private  en- 
terprise interested  in  introducing  mod- 
ern technology  to  help  with  the  task  of 
development. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion I  demanded  by  Mr.  Fasceld  there 
were — ayes  30,  noes  71. 

So  the  committee  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  Immediately  after  line  9,  insert 
the  following : 

"Sec.  106.  Section  231  of  title  IV  of  chapter 
2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  general 
authority  for  surveys  of  investment  oppor- 
tunities, is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (b)  as  aubsection  (c)  and  by  insert- 
ing immedl.itely  after  subsection  la)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

■■•(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provLso  con- 
tained in  subsection  la).  the  President  is  au- 
thorized, subject  to  such  regulations  as  he 
shall  prescribed,  to  finance  up  to  75  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  a  survey  approved  by 
him  when- he  determines  that  such  survey 
will  be  undert:»ken  to  investigate  investment 
opportunities  lor  a  small  or  medium-sized 
company  and  that — 

■'  •(  1 )  lin.inclng  under  this  subsection  will 
induce  tJnlted  States  firms  that  have  never 
invested  in  less  developed  countries  to  un- 
dertake such  survey;  or 

•■■i2)  hnanctng  under  this  subsection  is 
necess.iry  to  encourage  such  survey  in  an  area 
relatively  untouched  by  United  States  prl- 
v.ite  enterprise:  or 

"  'iSi  financing  under  this  subsection  will 
encourage  the  undertaking  of  such  survey  in 
an  industry  which  he  determines  is  particu- 
Kirly  significant  to  development  efTorts  in  the 
country  concerned. 

The  President  bhai;  keep  the  Congress  fully 
and  currently  informed  with  respect  to  sur- 
vevs  undertaken  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
and  with  respect  to  regulations  issued  under 
this  subsection."  " 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  committee  amend- 
ment ought  to  be  stricken  in  its  entirety, 
and.  if  it  is,  it  will  save  the  taxpa.vers  of 
this  country  one  and  a  quarter  million 
dollars. 

It  is  utterly  ridiculous,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  taxpayers  should  be  paying 
commercial  firms  most  of  the  costs  in- 
volved in  going  abroad  to  make  surveys 
to  ascertain  whether  they  want  to  set  up 
businesses. 

Since  when  did  America's  free  enter- 
prise become  so  feeble  it  could  not  take 
care  of  itself  by  making  its  own  deci- 
.sions? 

Yet  here  are  the  wild-eyed  spenders 
from  Foggy  Bottom  urging  that  the  tax- 
payers foot  75  percent  of  the  bill  for 
sui'veys  abroad. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples  of  the 
companies  that  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  free  ride. 

Pan  American  World  Airways  officials 
went  to  Africa  to  see  whether  they  could 
make  money  there  in  the  hotel  business. 
The  taxpayers  footed  519,000  of  the  cost. 

Brinks,  the  armored  car  people,  got  a 
vacation  in  Africa  on  a  survey  of  some- 
thing called  security  facilities. 

O.  Roy  Chalk,  the  D.C.  Transit  owner. 


had  a  free  ride  to  the  Philippines  to  the 
tune  of  S28.000  out  of  the  taxpayers' 
hides.  Napco  Industries,  the  gearmak- 
ing  firm,  whose  officers  are  cronies  of 
Hubert  Horatio  Humphrey  and  who  ap- 
parently took  AID  for  $4  million  in  a 
fraudulent  deal  in  India,  took  AID  again 
by  way  of  a  junket  to  South  America 
that  the  taxpayers  paid  for,  thanks  to 
this  section  of  the  bill. 

The  list  of  these  wealthy  compames 
goes  on  and  on — Standard  Fruit.  Kop- 
pers  Co..  International,  Phelps  Dodge, 
Jewel  Tea  Co.,  Lockheed  Aircraft,  Amer- 
ican Cement  Co.,  just  to  name  a  few. 

It  is  past  time  to  stop  making  the  pub- 
lic the  fall  guy  for  these  free  rides.  Last 
year  the  pubhc  wsls  hooked  into  iiayins 
for  only  half  the  cost  of  these  trips.  Now 
in  this  bill  they  want  to  soak  the  tax- 
payers for  75  percent  oi  the  costs. 

Moreover,  how  does  this  square  with 
the  President's  demands  that  private  in- 
vestors stop  the  outflow  of  dollars 
abroad? 

There  should  not  be  one  red  cent  in 
this  bill  for  this  ."^ort  of  open-handed 
treatment,  and  I  hope  the  committee 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  committee  amendment. 

First  it  should  be  noted,  with  regard  to 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  liom  Iowa, 
that  he  is  not — I  emphasize  again  he  is 
not — by  his  amendment  attempting  to 
strike  from  the  bill  the  authorizing  sec- 
tion from  the  present  law.  The  authoriz- 
ing section  under  which  the  expenditures 
he  is  talking  about  and  complaining 
about  were  made  is  in  present  law.  I  am 
not  familiar  w  ith  the  individual  cases  he 
mentions,  and  I  am  not  uoing  to  attempt 
to  refute  the  arguments  he  makes  as  to 
them.  The  only  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  extend  under  this  section  of 
the  bill  the  same  opportunities  to  small- 
and  medium-sized  companies,  on  a  75- 
percent  financing  basis. 

The  extension,  as  Members  wii:  see  on 
line  21  of  page  4.  is  to  a  small-  or  me- 
dium-sized company." 

The  amendment  came  as  a  result  of 
the  hearings  held  before  the  Foreign 
Economic  Subcommittee.  The  purpose  is 
to  try  to  encourage  studies  by  such  firms, 
because  that  we  found  that  all  the 
studies  were  being  made  by  the  larger 
firms,  and  the  investments  abroad  gen- 
erally were  in  the  area  of  big  business, 
not  small-  and  medium-sized  business. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment, to  try  to  correct  and  improve  the 
present  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
tipntlenian   from   Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
O.  Roy  Chalk,  among  others,  is  a  small 
businessman. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  should  like  to  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  that  none  of  the  com- 
plaint he  IS  making  as  to  financing  would 
occur  under  this  amendment.  That  has 
already  occurred,  and  it  may  or  may 
not  have  been  small  business. 

The  only  attempt  being  made  by  this 
amendment  is  to  extend  these  provisions 
to  small-  and  medium-sized  businesses 
in  an  effective  way. 
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Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  gentleman's  remarks  in 
explanation  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment, and  agree  with  him.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  Is  simply  to  make  this  op- 
portunity available  to  small-  and 
medium-sized  companies.  I  will  em- 
phasize again  what  we  are  talking  about 
is  an  authorization  of  about  $2.1  million 
for  investment  survey  opportunities  so  as 
to  piovide  some  incentive  for  the  intro- 
duction of  private  enterprise  into  the 
foreign  aid  business. 

Those  of  you  who  are  opposed  to  the 
program  should  certainly  try  to  support 
those  of  us  who  want  to  provide  these 
reasonable  incentives.  I  suggest  that  this 
sum  of  money  is  a  reasonable  incentive 
to  American  industry  to  conduct  surveys 
to  determme  whether  they  could  get  into 
a  particular  country  with  a  particular 
project.  If  the  company  then  finds  the 
project  is  feasible,  they  bear  the  whole 
cost  of  it 

This  has  been  a  very  modest  program 
and  has  worked  very  well.  It  has  at- 
tracted American  private  industry  to 
foreign  countries  to  conduct  surveys.  We 
are  trying  in  a  small  way  to  expand  it  so 
that  it  will  be  available  not  just  to  the 
largest  American  corporations  but  also 
to  some  of  the  medium  and  smaller  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  submit, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  pointed  out, 
that  this  is  a  reasonable  and  logical  ex- 
tension of  a  good  program. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  only  wish  to  take  30 
seconds  to  question  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  1  Mr.  Gross  1 . 

I  do  not  think  it  was  proper  for  you  to 
mention  on  the  floor  that  some  cronies  of 
Vice  President  Humphrey  have  benefited 
by  this  program,  since  all  of  the  McCar- 
thy Democrats  may  now  attack  the  en- 
tire program,  and  just  think  what  would 
happen  to  the  AID  bill  under  those 
circumstances. 

Mr,  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  from  Chicago  I  Mr. 
DerwinskiI,  that  I  do  not  know  where 
he  is  getting  his  estimate  of  the  Mc- 
Carthy supporters  in  the  Congress.  He 
is  one  of  my  oldest  friends,  but  if  all  of 
his  supporters  in  the  House  tuJn  against 
the  program,  there  will  only  be  half  a 
dozen  against  it,  anyway,  so  do^ot  worry 
too  much  about  it. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

This  has  been  a  very  worthwhile  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  program  that  both  large 
and  small  industry  are  very  much  in- 
terested in.  It  is  a  program  that  has 
worked  very  well.  It  has  brought  results 
in  the  way  of  American  investments  in 
many  of  the  underdeveloped  countries 
overseas.  Most  of  these  surveys  are  good 
ones,  and  there  is  only  a  small  amount 
of  money  involved  here.  The  committee 
reduced  the  figure  from  $2.1  million  to 


to. 


$1.15  million.  I  hope  the  committee 
amendment  is  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendent  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SEC.  104.  Section  232  of  title  IV  of  chapter 
2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  which  relates  to  authoriza- 
tion for  surveys  of  Investment  opportunities. 
Is  amended  as  follows: 

(at  .Strike  out  "IQSS"  and  substitute 
•1969". 

(b)  Strike  out  ■$2,100,000"  and  substitute 
■■$1,500,000. 

COMMmTE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  line  11,  strike  out  "Sec.  104." 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  107.". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  5.  beginning  In  line  16.  strike  out 
■■$1.500. OOO'^  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "■$1,- 
250.000". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

TITLE    VI — ALLIANCE    FOR    PROGRESS 

Sec.  105.  Section  252(a)  of  title  VI  of 
chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
authorization  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Strike  out  "1967,  J696.500.000.  .ind  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968,  $578,000,000.  which 
amounts  are"  and  substitute  "1969,  $625,- 
000.000,  which  is". 

(b)  Strike  out  "$100,000,000  in  each  such 
fiscal  year  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  section  for  use  beginning  in 
each  svich  fiscal  year"  and  substitute  "$110,- 
000, 000' ■. 

(c)  Strike  out  "years  ending  June  30. 
1967,  through  June  30,  1968,  respectively" 
and  substitute    "year  ending  June  30,  1969'. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  line  19.  strike  out  '■Sec.  105. "■ 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  108.   (a)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  line  23.  strike  out  ■'(ai^'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)'^. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  line  25,  strike  out  ■■$625,000,000' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •$495,000,000". 

AMENDMENT  TO  COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  DERWINSKI 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 


offered  by  Mr  Derwinski:  On  page  5,  line  25. 
of  the  reported  bill,  strike  out  ■$495,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
■•$420,000,000". 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  another  amendment  to  this  section. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  next  para- 
graph be  considered  as  read,  and  printed 
in  the  Record  so  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  will  be  able  to  offer  his  amend- 
ments en  bloc. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  can  ofTer  the  amendments  en 
bloc  if  he  makes  a  unanimous  request 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  offer  the  two  amendments  en 
bloc  to  this  section. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT         TO         COMMnTEE         AMENDMENT 
OFFERED    BY    MR.    DERWINSKI 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  other  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  1  Mr.  DerwinskiI 
to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Derwinski:  On  page  6. 
line  4,  strike  out  "$110.000.000"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:    •$90,000,000". 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentar>'  inquir>-. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  the  distinguished  Speak- 
er, will  state  his  parliamentarj'  inquir>-. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  two  amendments  are  being  con- 
sidered en  bloc  and  will  be  voted  upon 
en  bloc  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
amendments  reduce  the  grants  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  by  $20  million  and 
the  total  Alliance  for  Progress  program 
provided  by  $75  million.  More  specifi- 
cally, the  figures  involved  would  be  $49 
million  less  than  the  1968  appropriation. 
But  in  the  case  of  grants  it  would  be  $10 
million  higher  than  the  amount  of  grants 
appropriated  in  1968. 

Frankly.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been 
advised  by  ofQcials  of  the  Agency  that 
the  grant  program  is  dearest  to  their 
heart  and  suggestions  have  been  made 
that  we  be  as  discreet  as  possible  with 
this  program.  I  say  this  largely  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  in  this  item  I  am  trying 
to  be  realistic.  I  felt  that  by  limiting  the 
reduction  in  grants  from  $110  million  as 
requested  by  the  committee  to  $90  mil- 
lion we  would  not  do  any  disservice  to 
the  operation  of  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  point  out  the  fact  that  in 
addition  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress  we 
have  authorized  $2,150  million  for  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank.  May 
I  also  pwint  out.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
United  States  share  of  this  amounts  to 
about  75  percent  of  the  capital  that  will 
be  paid  in  and  as  a  result  of  this  pro- 
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gram  has  had  the  support  of  this  Con- 
gress? 

So  I  believe  that  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress program  can  ver>'  properly  stand 
the  cuts  which  we  suggest  here. 

Actually,  I  feel  that  these  are  very 
moderate  reductions  of  the  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  submit 
that  the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  ought  not  be 
adopted  on  at  least  two  counts:  First, 
because  it  is  obvious  to  anyone  looking  at 
the  bill  that  a  substantial  reduction  has 
already  been  made  in  the  program  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress:  and  second, 
because  a  further  $75  million  reduction 
would  cut  into  programs  in  three  of  the 
major  countries  in  South  America  which 
are  now  conducting  stabilization  pro- 
grams, and  relying  very  heavily  on  what 
we  are  authorizing  in  this  bill. 

It  would  have  a  tremendously  adver.se 
effect  on  those  countries  if  we  were  to  cut 
this  down  to  the  amount  that  the  gentle- 
man is  talking  about. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  were  very  careful  to 
prime  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program 
in  the  committee,  and  any  amounts  that 
cut  so  substantially  as  the  gentleman  is 
now  suggesting  would  really  have  a 
harmful  effect. 

In  addition,  I  do  not  know  for  what 
reasons  the  amendments  propose  to 
change  the  $110  million  of  grant  techni- 
cal assistance  to  $90  million.  I  wonder 
whether  that  does  or  does  not  change 
the  overall  amount  involved  in  that  sec- 
tion. Maybe  it  does.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
a  clarification. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  reason  for  that 
figure,  as  we  understood  it,  it  would  give 
the  agency  the  flexibility  they  requested 
in  the  patent  figure,  and  as  the  gentle- 
man well  knows,  the  statistics  provided 
in  the  various  committee  reports  that 
the  fiscal  year  1968  appropriation  pro- 
vided for  $80  million  in  grants  under  this 
program.  Under  my  amendment  we  are 
authorizing  $90  million.  What  we  have 
reduced,  however,  is  the  committee  figure 
of  $495  million  to  a  total  of  $420  million 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
this  that  I  would  like  to  add. 

Those  who  would  reduce  the  U.S.  con- 
tribution under  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress are  apparently  under  the  miscon- 
ception that  fiscally  the  Alliance  is  bad 
for  the  United  States,  or  that  at  best,  its 
effect  is  neutral.  On  the  contrary,  the 
.Mliance  has  been  extremely  good  for  the 
United  States,  and  it  has  contributed  di- 
rectly to  our  national  progress  and  pros- 
perity. 

The  basic  facts  show  this: 

More  than  88  percent  of  all  foreign 
aid  funds  spent  by  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  are  spent  in  the 
United  States  for  U.S.  goods,  products, 
and  services. 

U.S.  loan  disbursements  to  Latin 
America  have  been  used  by  tho.se  coun- 
tries to  purchase  goods  and  services 
from   the   United   States,   to   much   the 


same  extent  as  the  AID  assists  in  fi- 
nancing projects  and  programs. 

Latin  America's  development  has  ex- 
panded the  demand  for  our  goods  far 
beyond  what  has  been  generated  by  this 
tied  lending.  In  the  7  years  of  the  Alli- 
ance, the  United  States  has  progressed 
from  a  deficit  of  approximately  $300  mil- 
lion in  our  annual  balance  of  payments 
with  Latin  America  to  a  surplus  of  .'5332 
million  last  year. 

Cutting  back  the  U.S.  contribution  to 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  appears  to 
penalize  the  Latin  American  nations  for 
the  great  accomplishments  that  they 
have  made  within  the  Alliance.  It  seems 
to  deny  that  the  United  States  has  played 
any  .significant  role,  and  that  this  role 
must  continue.  It  seems  to  assume  that 
progress  will  continue  automatically 
without  the  participation  of  th  United 
Slates. 

It  also  ignores  the  tremendous  and 
primarily  important  role  of  self-help  on 
the  part  of  the  Latin  American  countries, 
which  are  investing  $9  in  the  Alliance 
for  each  dollar  that  we  contribute.  But 
the  U.S.  contribution  is  a  grtat  catalyst, 
and  since  almost  all  of  it  represents  a 
flow  of  development  capital  from  out- 
.side  Latin  America,  it  is  indispensable  to 
their  progress. 

Useful  as  our  investments  have  been 
in  building  toward  the  future  peace  and 
security  of  the  Latin  American  countries, 
they  have  been  relatively  modest  in 
terms  of  our  own  overall  production.  The 
total  of  U.S.  investments  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  in  fiscal  year  1969.  Includ- 
ing loans,  grants,  Public  Law  480,  mili- 
tary a.ssistance  program,  Export-Import 
Bank,  Peace  Corps,  and  contributions  to 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
constitute  less  than  0.2  percent  of  total 
U.S.  gross  national  product.  The  AID 
program  financed  under  this  legislation 
is.  of  course,  a  great  deal  less.  0.08  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  estimated  GNP  for  1969 
and  0.3  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  budget 
for  fiscal  1969. 

These  facts  bear  out  my  contention. 
What  is  the  effect  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  on  the  U.S.  economy?  Our  cur- 
rent annual  a.ssistance  to  the  Alliance 
countries — and  80  percent  of  it  is  in  loans 
to  be  repaid — is  less  than  one-sixth  of 
what  Americans  spend  at  Christmas 
time.  It  is  clear  we  are  not  depriving 
ourselves  by  our  current  efforts.  And.  as 
I  have  pointed  out,  the  great  bulk  of 
our  assistance  comes  back  to  us  in  the 
form  of  purchases  of  U.S.  goods  and  serv- 
ices. Therefore,  any  diminution  in  aid  to 
the  Alliance  could  unfavorably  affect 
our  economy.  It  should  be  clear  that  the 
continued  well-being  of  the  United 
States  depends  upon  the  well-being  of 
our  neighbors.  I  strongly  oppose  any  fur- 
ther reductions  in  fiscal  1969  authori- 
zations for  .he  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  amendments 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  The  committee  in  its 
wisdom  has  already  cut  the  funds  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Again  I  want  to  congratulate  the  mi- 
nority for  seeing  that  the  cut  was  too 
low   and   restoring   the   amount   to   $90 


million.  The  committee  had  made  this 
item  $110  million.  This  is  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  the  program,  and  we  feel  it 
should  not  be  cut  at  all  and  that  the 
SI  10  million  should  .stand. 

So  as  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  op- 
posed to  both  the  cut  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  and  the  cut  in  technical  as- 
sistance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  had  intended  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
to  cut  the  Alliance  for  Progress  funds 
from  $495  million  to  $345  million,  since 
there  is  $56.4  million  of  previously  ap- 
propriated funds  unobligated,  or  de- 
obligated,  that  arc  available  for  use. 
But  I  recognize  the  facts  of  life  when 
I  see  them.  It  would  be  futile  to  ex- 
pect a  reasonable  cut  to  be  accepted.  I 
guess  the  best  way  to  liandle  this  bill  is 
to  just  vote  against  it — try  to  kill  it. 

Here  is  a  program,  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  that  was  sold  to  Congre.ss  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  creating  an  in- 
\  cstment  climate  in  Latin  America  that 
would  entice  American  private  investors 
to  ru.sh  in  with  their  dollars.  That  was 
the  hue  and  cry  of  tho.se  who  seem  to 
think  all  the  problems  of  the  world  can 
be  .solved  by  victimizing  American  tax- 
payers and  spewing  bundles  of  their  dol- 
lars around  the  globe. 

How  ea.sy  it  was  for  Milton  Ei.senhower 
and  others  of  his  do-gooding  persuasion 
to  launch  such  multi-billion  dollar  pro- 
grams and  then  slide  out  of  sight,  leav- 
ing the  taxpayers  holding  the  sack  for 
their  misdeeds. 

Despite  all  this  looting  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  there  are  just  as  many  mili- 
tary supported  dictators  and  oligar- 
chies— just  as  many  peons  and  peasants 
in  Latin  America  as  there  were  when 
this  program  was  launched.  The  purpose 
of  my  amendment  would  have  been  two- 
fold: to  start  the  phaseout  of  still  an- 
other program  that  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  cannot  afford,  and  to  give  the 
Members  who  recently  voted  to  sock 
these  same  U.S  taxpayers  with  increased 
taxes  another  opportunity  to  redeem  the 
pledge  they  made  at  the  same  time  to  cut 
spending  by  $6  billion. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Over  the  past  7  years.  Latin  America, 
with  sustained  assistance  from  the 
United  States,  has  gone  far  toward  real- 
izing the  goals  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. Advances  over  a  broad  front,  in- 
cluding economic  growth,  improved 
social  justice  and  greater  political  sta- 
bility, have  been  substantiated  by  the  in- 
formation that  accompanied  the  admin- 
istration's request  for  U.S.  support  of 
the  Alliance  for  the  coming  years  as 
well  as  the  studies  recently  prepared  to 
review  the  results  of  our  combined  ef- 
forts. 

Perhaps  an  even  better  indication  -f 
the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  Latin 
.'America  since  1961  was  the  affectionate 
reception  given  President  Johnson  by 
the  governments  and  people  of  Central 
America  on  his  recent  trip.  The  warmth 
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and  good  will  that  wa  so  apparent  in 
every  country  the  Pres  dent  visited  re- 
sulted in  good  part  frofi  the  triist,  con- 
fidence, and  mutual  ^spect  that  has 
been  generated  betw«n  the  United 
states  and  its  southerrf  neighbors  since 
the  inception  of  the  A^iance  for  Prog- 
ress. I 

This  confidence  was /not  easily  won. 
To  achieve  it.  the  peopl|  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica have  had  to  show  ^eir  willingness 
to  undertake  massive  reform  and  to 
shoulder  heavy  burden*  imposed  by  the 
requirements  of  their  development.  On 
our  part,  we  in  the  United  States  had 
to  completely  rethink  o^r  basic  attitudes 
toward  the  other  Americans  with  whom 
we  share  this  hemisphere.  We  have  had 
to  act  on  our  often  repeated  statements 
that  we  believe  a  special  relationship 
exists  between  the  countries  of  the  Amer- 
icas, a  relationship  that  calls  for  co- 
operation and  friendship  far  beyond  the 
common  courtesy  shown  by  good  neigh- 
bors. 

At  many  points  over  the  past  7  years, 
we  have  reviewed  the  U.S.  role  in  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  to  determine 
whether  a  different  approach  might  be 
more  effective  or  even  whether  we  could 
continue  our  role,  effective  as  it  was.  in 
the  light  of  manifold  commitments  else- 
where. Without  exception  the  United 
States  decided  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  was  the  best  solution  yet  found 
to  the  problems  of  underdevelopment, 
that  the  modernization  of  Latin  America 
was  of  great  importance  to  our  own  well- 
being,  and  that  the  role  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Alliance  was  vital  to  its 
continued  success. 

To  my  mind,  nothing  has  transpired 
to  justify  changing  that  judgment.  On 
the  contrary.  Latin  America  stands  to- 
day on  the  threshold  of  self-sustained 
growth.  It  has  marshaled  its  resources 
and  established  the  institutions  that 
must  lay  the  intricate  groundwork  for 
rational  regional  development.  The  Al- 
liance has  attracted  dedicated  techni- 
cians to  its  service  and  enjoys  the  firm 
support  of  more  hemispheric  leaders 
than  ever  before. 

We  are  only  fooling  ourselves  to  pre- 
tend that  after  7  years  of  sustained  sup- 
port we  can  now  hazard  a  temporary 
break  or  slowdown  in  our  assistance  to 
Latin  America.  Already,  suggestions  that 
we  adopt  such  an  approach  or  that  we 
protect  ourselves  from  their  exports  have 
raised  doubts  throughout  the  hemisphere 
about  our  true  commitment  to  the  re- 
gion. We  must  allay  those  doubts  by  act- 
ing to  see  that  this  and  the  succeeding 
administrations  have  the  necessary  re- 
sources to  continue  our  full  participa- 
tion in  the  vital  Alliance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  to  the  committee 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [  Mr.  Derwinski.  ) 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Derwinski >, 
there  were— ayes  47.  noes  54. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Derwinski 
and  Mr.  Gall.-^gher. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 


tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
74,  noes  84. 

So  the  amendments  to  the  committee 
amendment  were  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  6.  line  1,  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(2)". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  6,  line  5,  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(3)". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Chairman.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  6.  Immediately  after  line  7.  Insert 
the  following: 

"(b)  Section  252(b).  which  relates  to  au- 
thorization for  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  '1968,  $714,000' 
and  substituting    1969.  $500.000'. " 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  6.  Immediately  after  line  10,  Insert 
the   following: 

"TITLE    IX — UTILIZATION    OF    DEMOCRATIC    INSTI- 
TUTIONS    IN     DEVELOPMENT 

■'Sec.  109.  Section  281  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
as    follows: 

"(a)  At  the  end  of  subsection  (cK.  add  the 
following  new  sentence:  "In  particular,  em- 
phasis should  be  given  to  research  designed 
to  Increase  understanding  of  the  ways  In 
which  development  assistance  can  support 
democratic  social  and  political  trends  In 
recipient   countries.' 

"(b)  At  the  end  of  section  281,  add  the 
following   new  subsection: 

"'(e)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpwjses 
of  this  title,  the  agency  primarily  respon- 
sible for  administering  part  I  of  this  Act 
shall  develop  systematic  programs  of  inserv- 
Ice  training  to  familiarize  Its  personnel  with 
the  objectives  of  this  title  and  to  Increase 
their  knowledge  of  the  political  and  social 
aspects  of  development.  In  addition  to  other 
funds  available  for  such  purposes,  not  to 
exceed  1  per  centum  of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  grant  assistance  un- 
der this  chapter  may  be  used  for  carrying 
out  the  objectives  of  this  subsection'." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Ml-.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  title  IX.  We  are  considering 
here  the  future  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. Just  what  is  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress all  about?  The  Alliance  is  a  vast 
hemispheric  partnership  to  encourage 
development  and  improvement  of  liv- 
ing standards  which  is  ultimately  con- 
cerned with  people — the  little  people  in 
our  hemisphere  who  have  been  crushed 
by  the  neglect  of  centuries. 

The  Alliance  is  now  7  years  old — it  is 
moving    slowly    towards    fulfillment    of 


what  we  collectively  have  plarmed.  The 
Alliance  deserves  our  full  support. 

The  nations  that  pledged  themselves 
to  intensive  cooperative  effort  7  years 
ago  in  Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay,  at  thf 
inception  of  the  Alliance  for  Progres.'- 
and  the  new  nations  that  have  become 
our  allies  since  that  time  realize  that  un- 
less the  great  mass  of  Americans 
throughout  our  hemisphere  who  are  po- 
litically mute  today  are  given  a  voice  in 
their  society,  all  our  great  effort  to  ex- 
pand and  merge  national  economies  and 
to  generate  political  stability  will  comi^ 
to  naught. 

The  charter  we  have  signed  puts  us  on 
record  as  believing  that  "no  system  can 
guarantee  true  progress  unless  it  affirms 
the  dignity  of  the  individual  which  is  the 
foundation  of  our  civilization.  "  Through 
our  efforts  all  Alliance  members  seek  "t(^i 
improve  and  strengthen  democratic  in- 
stitutions through  application  of  the 
principle  of  self-determination  by  the 
people." 

In  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966 
the  U.S.  Congress  reaffirmed  our  Nation  . 
commitment  to  this  endeavor  by  includ- 
ing a  new  section  in  the  act.  This  section 
is  known  as  title  IX.  It  foresees  growtli 
of  local  initiative  and,  most  importantly, 
the  development  of  what  are  called  grass- 
roots democratic  institutions. 

Aie  the  developing  nations  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  fulfilling  their  com- 
mitment to  the  people,  and  how  is  thi.s 
country  carrying  out  its  mandate?  I  can 
assure  you  they  are. 

There  is  the  small  village  of  La  Tra- 
vesia  near  the  capital  city  of  Tegucigalpa. 
Honduras.  Late  in  1967  commimity  lead- 
ers from  La  Travesia  came  to  our  AID 
mission  seeking  help  to  finish  a  water 
system  the  town  had  begiui.  They  had 
already  dug  a  well  with  a  loan  the  equiv- 
alent of  $1,750.  The  money  had  not 
stretched  far  enough,  however,  for  a 
reservoir  and  a  pipe  network,  and  they 
needed  additional  fimds. 

Upon  investigation,  the  AID  Special 
Projects  Fimd  Committee  found  erosion 
was  a  serious  problem.  The  assistance 
would  be  forthcoming  if  the  commimity 
would  build  soil  erosion  check  dams  in 
the  gullies  and  on  the  slopes  around  the 
village.  For  each  i-tmning  meter  of  wall 
the  commimity  built,  the  AID  Special 
Project  Committee  agreed  to  give  the 
equivalent  of  $3.50  toward  the  water 
system. 

Even  before  AID  had  completed  the 
official  contract,  a  community  leader  re- 
turned to  report  that  131  meters  of  check 
dams  had  been  built.  Since  that  time  the 
community  has  built  enough  check  dams 
to  earn  the  total  $1,450  that  AID  had 
allocated.  But  they  did  not  stop  there 
Villagers  planted  banana  trees  and  small 
gardens  in  the  rich  sediment  that  col  • 
lected  behind  the  small  dams. 

Seventeen  farmers  from  the  commu- 
nity of  Los  Pocitos.  Panama,  heaid 
about  a  new  program  called  cooperative 
housing.  The  farmers  met  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Panamanian  Govern- 
ment and  U.S.  AID  mission.  They  found 
encouragement  and  promises  to  provide 
initial  financing  and  advice  to  help  them. 
They  found,  however,  that  they  them- 
selves would  have  to  accept  the  respon- 
sibility for  making  project  decisions  and 
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carrying  out  the  actual  construction.  The 
technicians  told  them  they  should  start 
a  cooperative  savings  program  and  gath- 
er what  material  they  could  find  to  build 
the  houses.  Committees  were  organized 
ijy  vote  to  oversee  the  construction,  sav- 
ing:s  and  education  programs. 

While  building  the  first  group  of  10 
houses,  the  members  learned  how  to  buy 
materials,  how  to  select  members  who 
would  get  the  loans,  how  to  build  the 
houses,  and  how  to  keep  the  books  nec- 
essary to  keep  track  of  monthly  loan 
payments  and  contiol  the  revolving  fund 
by  which  the  cooperative  would  expand. 

The  first  group  of  10  houses  cost,  on 
the  average,  about  $300.  The  recipients 
would  pay  for  these  houses  over  a  10- 
year  period  at  the  rate  of  $4  each  montli. 

The  housing  cooperative  of  Los  Poci- 
tos has  trrown  and  flourished  with  very 
little  outside  assistance. 

Los  Pocitos  was  only  the  beginning. 
Eight  similar  pi'ojects  are  now  underway 
in  other  towns  and  villages. 

A  few  months  ago,  17  campesinos  in 
I  he  southern  Honduran  village  of 
Papalon  decided  that  they  needed  to  im- 
prove their  own  lives.  As  a  group,  the 
larmers  bought  22  acres  of  land  with 
;•  loan  from  the  Honduran  Savings  and 
Loan  Federation  and  AID.  They  bor- 
rowed an  additional  $175  fi'om  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  to  pay  for  two  kinds  of 
nee  .seed  and  .some  fertilizer.  They  them- 
•elves  pooled  a  total  of  $80  to  rent  oxen 
io  plow  their  land. 

As  the  men  began  their  work,  the 
rainy  season  stopped  early.  Undis- 
couraged  the  farmers  obtained  an  emer- 
.^:ency  loan  from  the  Honduran  Depart- 
ment of  Agi-iculture  to  rent  a  pump  and 
sprinkler  system  to  irrigate  the  drying 
fields.  They  saved  most  of  the  rice  crop, 
but  their  other  food  crops  failed  in  the 
drought.  In  order  to  have  enough  to  eat 
until  the  rice  crop  came  in,  the  farmers 
negotiated  another  loan,  this  time  with 
the  National  Development  Bank  of 
Honduras  to  buy  corn. 

Finally  the  first  10  acres  of  rice  were 
leady.  The  harvest  yielded  almost  12 
tons  of  rice.  With  the  money  received 
from  the  sale  of  that  rice,  the  farmers 
paid  off  their  loans  to  the  F(X)d  and 
Agriculture  Organization  and  the  Na- 
tional Development  Bank.  They  made 
their  payment  on  the  loan  they  had 
received  to  buy  the  land,  purchased  new 
seed,  fertilizer,  and  insecticide  to  replant 
the  10  acres  while  the  other  12  acres  of 
nee  were  ripening.  They  decided  to  take 
iio  money  for  the  1.940  man-days  they 
put  into  producing  the  first  crop  and  to 
get  another  loan  to  buy  their  own  irriga- 
tion equipment  to  enable  them  to  plant 
nee  the  year  round. 

As  a  result  of  their  determination  and 
patience,  the  farmers  in  their  .second  year 
realized  an  increase  of  earnings  of  some 
1.700  percent.  The  local  AID  mission  is 
i-ow  helping  the  group  become  a  formal 
a  ricultural  service  cooperative. 

Of  course,  the  farmers  have  not  solved 
all  their  problems  or  learned  all  there  is 
to  know  about  modern  farming  methods, 
but  they  are  progressing.  Other  fanners 
in  the  valley  want  to  join  the  coopera- 
tive that  in  its  small  way  has  added  an 
increment  to  Honduran  economy  and  a 


totally  new  dimension  to  the  quality  of 
life  in  Valle  Papalon. 

These  are  three  small  illustrations  how 
the  hemisphere  is  working  to  in.sure  a 
better  life  for  all  Americans  in  free  and 
democratic  societies.  Projects  such  as 
these,  some  of  them  including  hundreds 
of  towns  and  thousands  of  citizens,  are 
scattered  throughout  Latin  America. 

The  ideas  come  from  the  people  them- 
.selves  who  contribute  most  of  the  money 
and  effort  needed  to  carry  them  out. 
Once  they  know  the  way.  Latin  Ameri- 
cans have  found  that  they  have  abilities 
and  skills  they  never  dreamed  they  had. 
Our  foreign  assistance  is  helping  mobil- 
ize these  talents  and  resources. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE     X  —  PROGRAMS     RELATING     TO     POPULATION 
GROWTH 

Sec.  106.  Section  292  of  title  X  of  chapter 
2  of  p.irt  r  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
all  of  the  tirst  clause  through  "available 
only"  and  substituting  "Piinds  provided  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  part  I  of  this  Act 
shall  be  available". 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  7.  line  7.  strike  out  "Sec.  106." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  'Sec.  110". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  7.  beginning  in  line  9.  strike  out 
■  . amended  by  striking  out  all  of  the  flrst 
clause  through  'available  only'  and  substitut- 
ing 'Funds  provided  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  part  1  of  this  Act  shall  be  avail- 
able'." and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "amended  by  striking  out  1968.  $35.- 
000,000'  and  substituting  '1969,  $50,000,000'." 

AMENDMENT    TO    THE    COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  ITTLTON  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
offered  Ijy  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania:  On 
page  7,  line  12.  strike  out  the  committee 
words  inserted  and  amend  by  striking  out 
"1968"  and  inserting  "1969". 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  a  very  simple  amend- 
ment. At  the  present  time  there  is  au- 
thorized for  the  current  year,  fiscal 
1968.  S35  million  for  programs  I'elating 
to  population  growth  under  U.S.  foreign 
aid  legislation.  I  feel  that  is  enough  for 
fiscal  1969.  too.  It  is  an  increase  of  a  low 
S20  million  figure  from  the  previous  year. 
It  has  itow  come  up  to  S35  million  in 
1968,  and  the  committee  amendment 
would  increase  it  to  S50  million  for  fiscal 
year  1969,  up  $15  million  more. 

My  feeling  is  that  the  programs  should 
procee''.  at  this  level  of  U.S.  dollar  funds 
to  be  authorized  and  to  be  obtained  from 
the  U.S.  taxpayers.  These  programs 
should  use  more  of  the  counterpart 
funds.  So  my  amendment  continues  the 
same  amount  of  U.S.  dollar  funds  in  the 
1969  fiscal  year  as  the  program  has  for 
1968.  My  amendment  does  not  cut  the 
programs  one  penny  below  present  1968 


levels.  My  amendment  opposes  the  in- 
crease of  such  programs  by  almost  50 
percent  for  1969.  This  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est proposed  1969  incieases  for  any  pro- 
gram we  have  had  on  this  floor  this  year. 

Under  these  circumstances,  my  amend- 
ment really  does  not  cut  the  use  of  the 
funds  legarding  population  growth  pro- 
grams. Tliere  are  now  in  the  two  coun- 
tries of  Pakistan  and  India,  which  arc 
most  involved  in  this  type  program 
counterpart  funds  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  amount  that  could  be  used  in  coun- 
terpart funds.  That  is,  there  are  these 
excess  funds  of  local  currency,  in  both 
Pakistan  and  India,  held  in  the  names 
of  the  United  States  and  each  country  in 
joint  accounts,  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  and  Paki.staii  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  the  United  States  and  India  on  the 
other  hand.  I  undeistand  that  $5.3  mil- 
lion in  rupees  were  u.sed  this  fi.scal  ycai 
for  family  planning  in  Pakistan.  In  India 
the  Agency  has  obligated  $4  million  in 
Public  Law  480  rupees  for  family  plan- 
ning projects. 

Previously,  last  year,  I  had  been  the 
Member  with  an  amendment  that  had 
tried  to  set  the  figure  at  a  moderate 
figure  so  that  we  would  not  be  wasting 
the  taxpayers'  dollars,  but  pi'oceed 
with  family  jjlanning  pi-ograms  on  a 
reasonable  basis.  I  feel  that  a  policy  of 
overfunding  and  increasing  these  jxjpu- 
lation  growth  funds  of  the  U.S.  tax- 
l^ayeis  is  poor  management.  I  oppose  in- 
creasing this  contribution  greatly  over 
each  year's  figure,  from  fi.scal  year  1967 
to  fiscal  year  1968.  and  again  increasing 
it  another  large  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1969.  This  is  Roing  loo  fast,  especially 
when  we  have  the  counterpart  funds 
lying  there  unused. 

Counterpart  funds  can  be  used  in  these 
countries,  because  as  soon  as  the  United 
States  agrees  as  to  pui-pose  with  either 
Pakistan  or  India  they  can  be  promptly 
i-eleased  from  the  joint  accounts.  The 
funds  arc  already  there,  developed  from 
other  U.S.  foreign  aid  pi-ograms.  I  there- 
fore recommend  that  those  counterpart 
funds  be  used,  as  they  aie  clearly  not 
being  adequately  used  to  this  date. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  other  body 
the  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foi-eign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  had  recommended  a 
figure  of  $100  million  increase  last  year 
for  these  funds  the  U.S.  taxpayers  would 
be  required  for  jjopulation  growth  funds. 
I  felt  that  was  completely  too  much,  and 
again  emphasized  that  the  family  plan- 
iting  programs  should  be  chiefly  a  local 
domestic  responsibility  of  each  country. 

I  feel  that  the  counterpart  funds 
which  lie  there  in  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  and  millions  on  millions  of 
dollars  should  be  used  by  the  particular 
country  to  finance  these  domestic  pro- 
grams. When  Congress  comes  to  the  point 
in  the  United  States  where  Coitgress  is 
doubling  the  program,  adding  large  per- 
centages of  increase  in  each  of  2  years 
in  succession,  the  increase  is  going  up 
too  fast  to  be  efficient  and  economical. 

My  amendment  simply  takes  out  of 
the  committee  amendment  the  figure  for 
the  year  1968  and  puts  in  the  figure  1969. 
Tlierefore  my  amendment  continues  the 
$35  million  annual  authorization  the 
same  as  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  Amaz- 
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ingly,  this  amount  has  been  adequate  in 
this  fiscal  year.  So  I  believe  if  the  House 
should  adopt  my  figures  continuing  the 
family  planning  and  population  growth 
funds  authorized  for  U.S.  taxpayer  par- 
ticipation of  our  money  in  the  same 
amount,  $35  million  for  fiscal  year  1969, 
that  would  be  a  proper  approach. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
take  the  floor  to  make  some  observations 
on  the  broad  questions  of  foreign  policy 
and  the  foreign  aid  program  that  should 
aid  and  abet  our  foreign  policy.  It  is  true 
what  a  distinguished  lady  and  leader  in 
the  Congress,  Frances  Bolton,  of  Ohio, 
who  spoke  an  eloquent  statement  when 
she  said: 

Foreign  aid  can  never  take  tlie  place  of 
foreign  policy. 

Thlsstresses  the  importance  of  foreign 
IX)licy.' 

Foreign  policy  should  be  stressed,  be- 
cause it  seems  that  the  trouble  with  the 
American  foreign  policy  is  that  we  have 
no  recognizable,  consistent,  and  adequate 
foreign  pxjlicy.  This  was  made  clear  not 
too  long  ano  by  a  very  high  official  in 
Government.  A  question  on  foreign  pol- 
icy was  directed  to  the  highest  official  of 
the  executive  br?nch  by  a  member  of 
the  press  and  he  responded  in  essence 
that— 

We  do  business  today  with  120  different 
nations  in  the  world  so  we  have  120  different 
foreign  policies. 

It  is  my  belief  that  those  words  ut- 
tered by  the  distinguished  public  official 
was  a  trje  statement,  but  it  is  a  truth 
that  is  also  a  tragedy.  In  response  to  this 
tragedy,  I  have  said  what  I  lielieve 
deeply,  and  that  is  "that  this  country 
needs  one  foreign  policy  that  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  establishment  and  exten- 
sion of  the  basic  freedoms  in  every  part 
of  the  world  where  there  are  people.  The 
basic  freedoms  include  the  four  freedoms 
declared  for  the  world  in  World  War  II 
plus  a  fifth,  'the  freedom  of  movement 
of  men  and  goods'.  "  This  policy  then 
could  be  aided  and  abetted  by  120  dif- 
ferent ingenious  American  ways  to  es- 
tablish and  extend  this  policy.  It  has 
often  been  said  a  nation's  foreign  policy 
ought  to  be  one  that  is  dedicated  to  a 
nation's  interest  and  designed  to  protect 
and  safeguard  its  wayrof  life.  It  is  my 
belief  that  by  the  prombtion  of  the  basic 
freedoms,  we  are.  in  fact,  safeguarding 
our  own  way  of  life,  ft>r  it  is  true  that 
when  we  give  freedonv  and  opportunity 
to  others,  we  have  more  freedom  and 
opportunity  ourselves. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  in  a  very  hap- 
hazard way  we  have  befen  doing  this,  but 
more  by  accident:  an<|  it  has  been  the 
byproduct  with  oiu*  aid  programs  and 
not  as  the  prime  objective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  also  I^^'ant  to  point  out 
that  the  world,  unfortunately,  misunder- 
stands American  interests  and  objectives 
and,  most  of  all,  fails  to  appreciate  the 
noble  part  our  Nation  has  played  on  so 
many  occasions  in  past  history  in  pro- 
moting peace,  good  will,  and  understand- 
ing. The  world  does  not  understand  be- 
cause we,  ourselves,  do  not  understand 


and  appreciate  the  part  we  have  played 
in  the  world  toward  the  promotion  of 
peace.  Because  we  don't  understand,  we 
don't  talk  about  it  and  so  may  I  briefly 
call  attention  to  some  evidence  of  our 
interest  and  contributions  through  the 
years? 

It  has  been  noted  by  a  highly  pres- 
tigious world-minded  organization.  I 
speak  of  the  famous  Nobel  Committee 
which  annually  gives  prizes  through 
contributions  in  the  field  of  chemistry, 
physics,  physiology  and  medicine,  lit- 
erature and  peace.  Since  this  committee 
was  formed  in  1901.  14  different  Ameri- 
can citizens  have  received  this  cherished 
and  highly  respected  citation.  This  is 
more  than  any  two  other  nations  can 
boast  of  and  must  establish  our  Nation  in 
this  committee  and  fair-minded  people 
in  the  world  as  a  peaceful  nation  with 
noble  interests.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
too,  that  seven  of  the  14  were  American 
political  leaders.  This  augurs  well  for  the 
political  interests  in  our  country.  In  ad- 
dition to  individuals  receiving  the  award, 
organizations  that  are  based  or  sup- 
ported by  American  interest  have  been 
cited  on  several  occasions.  They  include 
American  Friends  Service,  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  and  Office  of  U.N.  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees.  An  interest- 
ing stoiy  of  leadership  and  contributions 
by  the  various  individuals  would  be  a 
fascinating  one.  Time  will  not  permit  our 
doing  this,  but  it  may  be  well  at  least  to 
list  the  names  of  those  American  indi- 
viduals who  have  received  the  Peace 
Award.  They  are  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Elihu  Root.  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  Jane 
Addams,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  Cor- 
dell  Hull.  J.  R.  Mott.  Emily  G.  Balch,  R. 
J.  Bimche,  George  C.  Marshall.  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  Charles  G.  Dawes,  Linus  C. 
Pauling,  and  Martin  Luther  King. 

Here,  then,  is  abundant  e%adence  of 
America's  peaceful  intentions  through 
the  recent  years.  Here  is  proof  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  United  States  in  world 
affaii-s  are  to  safeguard  its  own  way  of 
life  while  we  promote  liberty,  well-being 
and  progress  for  all  mankind.  It  can  be 
said  and.  indeed,  should  be  said  that  the 
spirit  of  dedication  of  these  men  who 
have  been  cited  and  honored  by  this 
committee  came  in  part,  if  not  wholly, 
from  the  knowledge  and  understanding, 
of  patriotism  and  were  statesmen  who 
were  inspired  to  lespond  to  the  challenge 
of  the  noble  intentions  found  in  our 
policy  statements — statements  like  those 
found  in  the  Mayflower  Compact,  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  the  Preamble 
of  the  Constitution,  and  th--  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation.  Then  later,  in  our 
own  time,  we  adopted  in  critical  times, 
the  F>olicy  of  making  the  world  safer  for 
democracy  in  World  War  I.  World  War 
II  we  declared  for  the  four  fredoms. 

Here  is  evidence  we  have  had  objec- 
tives. We  understood  our  goals  through 
the  articulation  of  our  leaders.  Here 
is  the  example  for  us  today.  Here  is  the 
pattern.  Here  is  a  real  challenge  to  pre- 
sent for  the  issuance  of  a  policy  position 
for  us  today  and  I  challenge  our  leaders 
to  bring  forth  one  that  has  more  mean- 
ing, more  appeal  and  more  adequate 
than  what  I  believe  has  been  a  very  weak 
and  inadequate  position  up  to  now — that 
of  continuing  the  ideology  and  handi- 


capping   the   advancement   of   commu- 
nism. 

Because  there  are  commitments  th.nt 
have  been  made  by  our  leaders  that 
should  be  honored  and  respected.  I  thin'n 
we  should  not  handicap  our  present  pro- 
grams and  commitments,  and  so  I  sug- 
gest as  the  1968  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion bill  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  that  we  should  not  t-t 
this  moment  allow  the  90th  Congress  to 
effectively  kill  the  economic  aid  pro- 
grams of  the  United  States. 

Republicans  can  save  it.  and  in  my 
judgment  it  is  solely  in  our  hands  to  do 
so.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  ha.s 
already  cut  $600  million  from  the  small- 
est administration  request  in  history: 
now  additional  cuts  of  $400  million  are 
threatened  on  the  floor.  Even  if  un- 
announced floor  cuts  do  not  follow,  even 
if  we  do  not  lose  more  in  conference  and 
still  more  in  appropriations  legislation, 
it  is  my  t>elief  that  a  total  cut  of  SI  bil- 
lion will  diminish  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gi-am  to  the  effective  vanishing  point.  .^ 
Republican  80th  Congress  put  this  prc- 
gram  into  effect.  In  contradiction  of  our 
traditional  attitude  toward  our  inter- 
national responsibilities,  will  Republi- 
cans now  abandon  it? 

I  do  not  advocate  irresponsible  spend- 
ing under  any  clrcun^stances.  I  am  also 
very  much  aware  that  1968  is  a  year  of 
particular  financial  hardship,  a  year  in 
which  special  sacrifices  must  be  madi 
But  I  cannot  agree  that  additional  cut^ 
of  $400  million  from  this  program  would 
be  economically  responsible.  I  urce  the 
leadership  of  our  party  not  only  to  vote 
against  such  amendments  as  they  are 
offered,  but  also  to  persuade  fellow  Re- 
publicans to  join  in  defeating  them. 

If  we  let  these  proposed  cuts  po 
through,  they  will  necessitate  the  sus- 
pension of  important  underway  pro- 
grams and  the  shelving — probably  per- 
manently— of  proposed  activities.  We  wi!l 
not  help  our  balance-of-payments  deficit, 
but  will  ultimately  hinder  it.  as  our  crip- 
pling of  the  aid  program  will  result  la 
decrease  of  AID-financed  exports  from 
every  one  of  the  50  States;  will  effectively 
prevent  the  growth  of  new  markets  which 
our  rapidly  expanding  production  de- 
mands; will  force  aid  recipients  to  re- 
assign priorities  in  their  budgets  and 
necessarily  postpone  repayments  ai-d 
interest  due  on  past  loans  from  this 
country. 

In  short.  I  believe  that  additional  cuts 
in  the  foreign  aid  request  for  this  ycai. 
beyond  what  has  been  recommended  by 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  would  be 
disastrously  wasteful,  as  they  would  un- 
dermine all  the  progress  we  have  made 
to  date.  Many  of  the  countries  which  v.e 
assist  are  so  very  near  the  takeoff  point 
that  they  need  only  the  final  boost  from 
us;  cutting  proposals  for  these  boosts 
would  set  them  back  for  years.  Others— 
notably  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress- 
have  suffered  this  year  from  unavoidable 
adversities,  such  as  declining  export 
prices  and  bad  weather.  This  year  abo^e 
all,  they  urgently  need  our  generous  help. 
in  order  that  these  reversals  can  be  offset 
and  the  momentum  of  development  sus- 
tained. 

Finally,  in  view  of  the  staggering  dis- 
proportion of  population  and  food  pro- 
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duction.  we  cannot  accede  to  proposals 
lo  abate  the  war  on  hunger.  Time  is  run- 
ning out.  Now  that  AID  has  launched  a 
massive  campaign  to  promote  agricul- 
tural modernization  and  improvement 
and  to  spread  the  effects  of  the  "green 
revolution"  throughout  the  underdevel- 
oped world  now  that  we  have  seen  de- 
monstrated in  Pakistan.  India,  Turkey, 
the  Philippines,  what  the  emerging  na- 
tions can  do  with  the  proper  input  of 
technology  and  funds,  I  cannot  compre- 
hend the  rationale  for  reducing  that  in- 
put at  this  critical  point. 

I  believe  that  the  aid  program  is  fight- 
ing for  its  life  this  year,  and  I  am  not 
willing  to  stand  aside  and  watch  it 
founder  on  the  justification  of  specious 
arguments  which  advise  a  fal.se  economi- 
zation.  No  matter  how  rhetorically  gifted 
critics  fulminate  against  it.  all  Members 
of  this  House  know  the  aid  program  is 
not  a  giveaway,  a  handout,  a  spisot.  But 
in  a  very  real  sense  it  will  have  been  one. 
if  we  do  not  take  immediate  action  to 
protect  the  gains  we  have  made. 

In  helping  to  achieve  the  independence 
and  viability  of  the  worlds  emerging 
economies,  the  aid  administrators  can- 
didly admit  that  their  goal  is  to  put  them- 
selves out  of  business.  Let  us  not  beat 
them  to  it.  I  strongly  urge  your  support 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  recom- 
mendations as  they  stand. 

I  appeal  to  the  Republicans  of  this 
House,  and  I  speak  as  a  historian,  to 
remind  the  House  and  especially  the  Re- 
publicans that  Republican  leadership  has 
given  America  and  the  world  so  much.  It 
could  be  shown,  for  instance,  but  for  Re- 
publican leadership  there  would  not  be 
the  World  Court.  It  was  a  Republican— 
and  a  conservative  Republican — Elihu 
Root,  who  played  a  key  role  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  World  Court,  which  though 
limited  has  made  a  significant  contribu- 
tion and  is  an  institution  that  can  and 
should  be  used  more  as  we  look  to  the 
future  solution  of  many  of  the  world's 
confusing  and  perplexing  problems.  It 
was  Teddy  Roosevelt  who  sensed  his  and 
his  country's  responsibility  to  promote 
peace  in  the  world  in  his  administration. 
His  leadership  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  won  him  world  rec- 
ognition. It  was  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
once  candidate  for  Vice  President  on  the 
Republican  ticket,  who  did  so  much  in 
his  time  to  promote  what  he  called  "peace 
and  the  international  mind."  Frank  B. 
Kellogg  was  a  key  man  in  bringing  about 
the  Kellogg-Briand  pact  outlawing  war. 
In  1935  Charlie  Dawes  was  the  great 
world  leader  who  brought  about  the 
Dawes  plan  for  reparations. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  I  think  we 
should  give  credit  to  the  two  Democratic 
political  leaders  who  played  a  major 
role  in  bringing  peace  to  the  world.  They 
were  Woodrow  Wilson  who  gave  us  the 
League  of  Nations  we,  unfortunately,  did 
not  accept.  Cordell  Hull  who  contributed 
to  peace  and  the  stability  of  the  world. 
I  appeal  now  to  the  Republicans  to  not 
forget  oiu-  historj'  and  heritage  by  de- 
feating and  handicapping  the  objectives 
of  the  program,  but  rather  let  us  adopt 
it  and  use  our  talents  and  influence  in 
developing  right  objectives  and  goals  that 
can  and  should  be  aided  and.  by  this 
bill,  abetted. 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  indulgence 
of  the  House  to  explain  several  things 
about  this  committee  amendment.  The 
first  thing  to  tmderstand  about  it  is  that 
there  is  not  any  more  money  involved. 
This  is  not  a  money  amendment. 

This  is  a  question  of  earmarking  the 
funds  already  authorized  under  the  bill. 
That  should  be  clearly  imderstood. 

Second.  I  should  like  to  refresh  the 
memory  of  the  memoers  of  the  commit- 
tee for  a  moment  as  to  what  has  been 
done  in  this  area  and  the  tremendous 
progress  which  has  been  made.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  talk  about  using  counter- 
part funds  and  to  talk  about  these  coun- 
tries having  an  obligation  to  make  their 
own  efforts.  Indeed,  they  are  doing  ex- 
actly this. 

The  countries  involved — there  are 
some  26  now  with  ijrograms— have  been 
using  in  increasing  amounts  their  own 
funds.  We  liave  been  using  counterpart 
funds  where  they  have  been  available. 
We  request  only  to  have  a  specific  dol- 
lar authorization — an  earmarking,  if  you 
like,  of  a -dollar  authorization.  It  is,  I  be- 
lieve, necessary  to  continue  the  expan- 
sion of  the  programs  at  the  proper  level. 
To  give  Members  some  idea  of  that 
expansion,  in  1966  the  general  popula- 
tion control  i:)rogram  had  obligated  some 
S5.487.000.  In  1967  only  $4,252,000  was 
obligated,  but  the  other  nation  partici- 
pation went  up  considerably. 

Actually,  as  Mr.  Draper,  a  witness  who 
appeared  before  the  committee,  and  Dr. 
Louis  Hellman,  who  appeared  with  him. 
testified,  the  requests  made  this  year  for 
dollar  authorization  came  to  more  than 
$50  million.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  re- 
quests totaled  nearly  860  million. 

Mr.  Draper  had  studied  the  matter.  He 
testified  specifically  at  another  point 
and  in  reply  to  a  question  which  I  asked 
him.  as  to  whether  or  not  $50  million 
could  properly  be  tised  for  the  expansion 
of  these  programs.  His  answer  was  in 
the  affirmative. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  program  which 
holds  out  great  hope  for  many  areas  of 
the  world  which  have  population  crises, 
and  it  is  one  on  which  we  certainly 
should  not  level  off  our  participation 
and  our  operation  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  want  to  support  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  supported  him 
in  committee  when  he  offered  his  amend- 
ment. The  committee  has  received  ex- 
pert testimony  about  this  expanded  pro- 
gram. This  is  not  an  increase  in  dollar 
amounts.  We  are  only  earmarking  the 
amount  of  money  available.  It  is  a  good 
program  and  this  program  is  now  mov- 
ing very  well  in  the  developing  countries. 
I  would  hate  to  see  any  limitation  of 
funds  put  on  it  by  cutting  it  back.  I 
support  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,   will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Of 
course,  when  funds  are  increased  for  one 


program,  with  a  set  ceiling  overall  on 
the  foreign  aid  program,  this  takes  away 
funds  from  other  foreign  aid  programs. 
This  is  really  limiting  the  use  of  U.S. 
taxpayers'  dollars  which  are  going  into 
the  foreign  aid  program.  Generally  my 
ix)int  is  simply  that  I  want  the  .same 
amount  continued  for  1969  as  this  year 
1968.  I  do  not  want  $15  million  more  of 
U.S.  taxpa.vers'  funds  added  for  this  par- 
ticular purpose.  I  will  cooperate  with  the 
gentleman  on  getting  any  amount  of 
counterpart  funds  for  these  purposes, 
because  we  all  know  that  there  are  more 
of  this  type  fimds  than  can  ever  be  used 
in  both  Pakistan  and  India  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  TAFT.  That  is  true.  Of  course,  the 
counterpart  funds  in  Pakistan  and  India 
may  be  there,  but  it  is  just  as  important 
to  encourage  the  population  control  pro- 
grams in  other  areas  of  the  world  where 
they  do  not  have  these  counterpart  funds 
available  today.  The  availabihty  of 
counterpart  funds  in  many  other  areas 
of  the  world  which  have  programs,  is 
either  none  or  very  limited. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  have  the 
courtesy  to  yield  again? 

Mr.  "TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  We 
have  made  increased  contributions  in 
this  area  of  program.  In  the  United  Na- 
tions population  control  program  in  1967 
the  United  States  gave  no  money.  Then 
in  fiscal  year  1968  the  United  States  gave 
$500,000.  In  fiscal  year  1969  the  United 
States  will  make  five  times  that  amount 
of  contribution,  in  effect  $2.5  million, 
which  I  think  is  going  at  a  pretty  fast  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  TAFT.  What  should  be  empha- 
sized here  is  that  these  programs  are 
moving  fast.  The  needs  are  there,  and 
the  programs  are  basically  in-countr>' 
programs  and  not  U.S.  programs.  We  im- 
plement and  aid  them  with  some  of  our 
dollars  where  purchases  are  necessary. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment,  and  I  take  this  time 
merely  to  underline  that  this  is  not  an 
increase  in  the  total  authorization.  There 
will  not  be  any  great  reason  for  me  to 
lose  any  sleep  if  this  money  is  not  ex- 
pended and  we  are  saved  this  expense, 
but  if  the  money  is  expended  in  this  pro- 
gram, it  will  be  about  as  pertinent  a 
program,  it  seems  to  me,  as  we  have  for 
meeting  the  world's  real  need  at  this 
point  of  population  expansion,  and  in 
attempting  to  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Cliairman.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Popu- 
lation growth  programs  are  domestic 
programs  in  these  foreign  coimtries.  The 
two  chief  countries  involved  are  Paki- 
stan and  India,  where  we  have  tremen- 
dous surplu.ses  of  coimterpart  funds. 
Why  not  use  those  counterpart  fimds 
within  these  countries?  These  cotmtries 
should  allocate  coimterpart  funds  gen- 
erated by  previouc  foreign  aid  programs 
of  the  United  States.  Why  put  the  tax- 
payers  of   the   United   States   to   a   $15 
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million  greater  expense  for  these  pro- 
grams in  this  particular  year  above  the 
current  fiscal  year,  1968?  I  think  it  is 
increasing  the  amount  of  U.S.  funds 
much  higher  than  we  need  to.  When 
Congress  is  cutting  everything  else  in 
this  bill,  and  most  U.S.  programs,  why 
not  continue  tills  authorization  at  the 
same  amount  for  fiscal  year  1969  as 
1968?  I  favor  this. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Again  I  remind  the 
gentleman  that  we  are  not  increasing 
the  total  authorization.  I  would,  how- 
ever, support  the  maximum  possible  use 
of  counterpart  funds  in  lieu  of  dollars 
where  passible. 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes, 
But  the  answer,  of  course,  is  when  there 
is  a  ceiling  on  the  total  authorization 
that  is  bein?  cut  and  there  are  cuts  in 
other  areas,  then,  of  course,  this  is  being 
talcen  from  the  other  areas  and  you  are 
taking  from  one  program  and  increas- 
ing this  50  percent  for  the  second  suc- 
cessivfe  year. 

The  'Chairman.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Pulton  1. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Chapter     3 — Internationai.     Organizations 
AND  Programs 

Sec.  107.  Section  302(a)  of  chapter  3  of 
part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  authorization 
for  International  organizations  and  programs, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "1968.  $141,000,- 
000"    and   substituting    "1969.    $143,000,000". 

cOMMrma:  amenidments 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  7.  line  16.  strike  out  "Sec  107."  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  111.  (a)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  7.  Immediately  after  line  20.  Insert 
the  following: 

"(b)  Section  302  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"'(d)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President,  for  the  fiscal  year  1969, 
$1,000,000  for  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations  Children's  Fund  during  the  calendar 
year  1969.  Funds  made  avaUable  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to  funds 
available  under  this  or  any  other  Act  for 
such  contributions  and  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  computing  the  aggregate 
amount  of  United  States  contributions  to 
such  fund  for  the  calendar  year  1969.'  " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    .\DAIR 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Adair:  On  page 
7.  line  20,  strike  out  "$143,000,000"  and  In- 


sert In    lieu   thereof   the   loUowlng:    "$130,- 
000,000  " 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  reduce  the  authoriza- 
tion for  contributions  to  international 
organizations  from  the  pro(>osed  $143 
million  to  $130  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  are  aware 
that  this  amount  of  $143  million  goes  to 
support  a  long  list  of  organizations  to 
which  our  Government  does  make  con- 
tributions. Last  year  the  amount  appro- 
priated was  $130  million. 

I  felt,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  to  recom- 
mend the  authorization  figure  at  last 
year's  level  of  appropriation  would  be 
sufficient  at  a  time  when  we  are  ti-ying  to 
exercise  economies  in  Government. 

Ml*.  Chairman,  this  represents  a  very 
modest  cut  in  this  item  and  one  which 
can  be  widely  spread  among  the  organiza- 
tions participating  and  benefiting  from 
these  funds.  Accordingly,  I  feel  that  it 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  one  further  obser- 
vation. It  will  be  noted,  and  the  commit- 
tee has  just  voted  the  committee  amend- 
ment, which  would  make  $1  million 
additionally  available  to  the  United 
Nations  Children's  Fund.  My  amend- 
ment would  reduce  the  committee  figure 
of  $143  million  to  $130  million.  This  is 
without  regard  to  the  additional  $1  mil- 
lion for  the  Children's  FMnd. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  which 
the  gentleman  has  introduced  would  cut 
the  authorization  under  chapter  3  to 
$130  million  or,  as  the  gentleman  says,  to 
the  appropriation  level  of  the  last  fiscal 
year.  However,  that  appropriation  did 
not  include  some  $5  million  in  carryover 
funds  which  were  auso  reappropriated. 
So,  actually,  there  was  nearly  $136  mil- 
lion available. 

Therefore,  the  amendment  would  re- 
duce the  authorization  below  the  level 
of  fimds  appropriated  and  reappropri- 
ated last  year.  That  is  the  first  point. 

Ml-.  Chairman,  my  .second  point  is  Uiat 
last  year's  program  did  not  include  $8 
million  for  the  U.N.  force  on  Cyprus — 
which  amount  is  included  in  this  years 
program. 

Last  year  that  U.N.  force  payment  of 
S8  million  was  paid  out  of  the  contin- 
gency fund.  Many  of  us  on  the  commit- 
tee objected  to  that  procedure  and  asked 
the  State  Department  to  program  that 
money.  They  have  done  that.  They  have 
programed  that  $8  million  and  included 
it  in  the  $143  million  proposed  to  be  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  yeai-  1969. 

So  when  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
says  that  it  will  be  easy  to  cut  S13  million 
from  this  authorization,  I  must  respect- 
fully disagree.  Let  me  repeat  again  that 
there  is  no  carryover  this  time.  There  was 
$5  million  last  year.  Also.  $8  million  is 
included  this  time  in  the  $143  million  for 
the  U.N.  force  in  Cyprus.  These  two  items 
add  up  to  $13  million— the  amount  in- 
volved in  the  proposed  cut. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  many  pro- 
grams funded  within  this  authorization 
have  already  been  cut. 

I  would  respectfully  submit,  Mr. 
Chaii-man.  that  if  you  would  take  the 
authorization  figuie  for  this  fiscal  year 


and  compare  it  with  the  fiscal  1967  pro- 
gram, which  was  $143,636,000,  I  think 
you  would  be  on  sounder  footing  than 
comparing  it  to  the  fiscal  1968  appropri- 
ation. 

For  these  reasons,  even  though  it 
sounds  small,  we  ought  not  to  cut  thi.s 
authorization. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fiom  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  believe  it  can  .safely  b" 
said  that  the  amount  programed  for  tlu^ 
U.N.  forces  in  Cyprus  may  not  be  spent 
That  is  my  recollection  of  the  testimon,\ 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  iiope  the  gentleman 
crystal  ball  is  correct,  and  that  we  do 
not  have  to  spend  it.  If  we  do  not.  then 
there  will  be  some  money  left  to  cany 
over  to  next  year. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  it  was  suggested,  as  I  recall,  that 
there  might  be  a  substantial  carryovei 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect in  his  recollection  of  the  testimon\ 
but  we  do  not  know  that  for  certain.  We 
have  asked  them  to  program  it  here,  and 
I  believe  we  ought  to  stick  by  the  pro- 
gram. Then  if  it  turns  out  that  it  is  not 
used.  fine,  we  will  have  .some  money  lo 
carry  over  for  the  future.  That  money 
will  not  be  wasted. 

But  the  amount  is  so  small  and  tin 
tolerances  are  so  slight  within  all  the.si- 
programs,  that  I  would  respectfully  urgi- 
that  this  amendment  not  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
briefly  further 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  wUl  certainly  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  If  we  are  reducing,  as  wt 
have,  some  other  parts  of  this  bill,  in 
some  cases  by  rather  substantial 
amounts,  it  seems  to  me  only  fair  that 
this  portion  of  the  bill  also  bear  a  fairly 
substantial  reduction. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida that  it  is  not  easy,  it  is  not  easier 
than  any  other  cuts  are,  and  that  places 
would  have  to  be  searched  out  to  maice 
them.  But  I  would  submit  that  it  can  be 
done. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  would  certainly  agree 
that  you  can  make  any  kind  of  cuts  that 
you  want  to.  the  way  you  want  to.  but 
you  will  be  damaging  some  serious, 
worthwhile  programs.  The  specialized 
agencies,  like  the  U.N.  Children's  F^ind. 
are  affected  by  this  authorization.  It 
would  be  a  shame  to  reduce  our  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  support  of  these 
agencies. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that 
we  are.  all  of  us.  very  anxious  to  try- 
to  develop  more  dealings  with  these  in- 
ternational problems  through  interna- 
tional organizations,  and  therefore  re- 
lieve ourselves  of  so  much  of  the  respon- 
sibility which  we  have  borne  in  the  past. 
And  is  it  not  in  the  interest  of  our  coun- 
try to  develop  this  international  machin- 
ery, and  technique  of  trying  to  meet 
these  problems  instead  of  having  to 
cany  so  much  of  the  load  ourselves? 
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Mr.  FASCELL.  I  would  certainly  agree 
With  my  colleague  from  Florida,  and  I 
am  glad  Uiat  he  mentioned  that  point. 
We  all  know  that  our  proportionate  share 
of  the  costs  of  these  undertakings  is  not 
increased  in  this  program.  Further,  we 
have  the  multiplier  effect  here,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  U.N.  development  pro- 
iiram,  SI. 50  is  contributed  by  others  for 
every  dollar  contributed  by  the  United 
States. 

I  again  point  out  that  last  year's  fig- 
ure to  which  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana proposes  to  reduce  the  authoriza- 
tion does  not  include  the  $5  million 
carryover  which  was  reappropriated,  nor 
me  $8  million  for  the  U.N.  force  in 
Cyprus. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Adair  1. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  '  demanded  by  Mr.  Fascell  > , 
there  were — ayes  58.  noes  50. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Adair  and 

Mr.    FASCELL. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  tlie 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
96.  noes  96. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  move 
to  .'Strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquir>'. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  gentleman  will 
state  it, 

Mr.  HARDY,  Did  the  action  that  we 
just  took  cover  the  entire  section,  or  did 
1^  cover  only  the  amendment  appearing 
online  16? 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Committee  has 
j'j.n  adopted  the  committee  amendment 
beginning  on  line  21.  page  7, 

Mr.  HARDY.  That  being  the  case,  per- 
haps I  am  precluded  from  doing  what  I 
had  in  mind,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
Q'.iestion  of  someone. 

The  language  on  page  8.  line  3.  states: 
'^hall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  com- 
puting the  aggregate  amount  of  U.S.  con- 
tributions to  such  fimd  for  the  calendar 
year  1969." 

That  language,  frankly,  puzzles  me.  be- 
cause I  do  not  see  how  you  can  make  a 
contribution  to  any  fund  and  then  not 
compute  the  amount. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
might  direct  his  question  to  the  commit- 
tee that  is  handling  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  yield  lo  the  gentleman 
trom  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Ordinarly  our  contribu- 
tion is  S12  million.  This  amendment  pro- 
•vides  an  extra  $1  million  that  will  not  be 
determining  the  matching  requirements 
of  other  contributing  countries  whose 
conti-ibutions  will  be  based  on  the  S12 
million  figure. 

Mr.  HARDY.  If  it  had  said  'for  match- 
ing fund  purposes"  I  think  I  could  under- 
stand it.  But  I  do  not  construe  it  that 


way,  and  I  do  not  see  how  any  accountant 
can  construe  it  in  that  way. 

Mr,  MORGAN.  It  is  over  and  above  the 
matching  requirement. 

Mr,  HARDY.  That  is  not  what  the 
language  states.  I  would  disagree  with 
the  position  that  is  here  taken.  The  lan- 
guage does  not  have  anything  to  say 
about  matching  funds  at  all,  as  I  read  it. 
It  says,  "you  simply  shall  not  count  it  at 
all.  "  If  you  do  not  count  it.  I  do  not  know 
how  you  can  contribute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  this  section,  and  I 
tiiought.  when  the  vote  was  taken,  it  re- 
ferred only  to  line  16. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
Kcnlleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Ml-.  FASCELL.  I  am  sure  the  account- 
ants would  not  have  any  trouble  in  com- 
puting the  money  that  will  be  used  with 
respect  to  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund.  The  only  difference  is  in  not  in- 
cluding it  in  any  aggregate  computation. 
Mr.  HARDY.  If  we  wanted  to  say  that 
we  wanted  to  contribute  SI  million  to 
the  Children's  Fund  which  will  not  be 
required  tO  be  matched  according  to  the 
provision  in  another  section  of  the  law. 
I  would  not  have  any  objection  to  pro- 
ceeding in  that  fashion. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
the  language. 

Mr.  HARDY.  That  might  be  the  pur- 
pose of  the  language,  but  that  is  not 
what  the  language  says  to  me.  I  hope  the 
General  Accounting  Office  will  not  con- 
strue it  in  the  way  you  interpret  it. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  If  they  construe  it  in 
the  way  the  gentleman  interprets  it, 
would  he  be  happy? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  other  way  to  construe  it.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Chapter  4 — Supporting  Assistance 
Sec.  108  Section  402  of  chapter  4  of  part 
I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  authorization  for 
supporting  assistance,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1968  not  to  exceed  $660,000,000" 
and  substituting  "1969  not  to  exceed 
^95,000.000". 

committee    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  8.  line  7.  strike  out  "Sec.  108."  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  'Sec.  112", 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  8.  line  11.  strike  out  "S595.- 
000.000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■  $475,000,000", 

AMENDMENT     TO     COMMITTEE     AMENDMENT 
OFFERED    BY    MR.    BUCHANAN 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  .  ead  as  follows : 

Amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Buchanan:  On  page  8.  line 
11,   of  the  reported  bill,  strike  out  "$475.- 


000.000  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing:   ■$420,000,000", 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
simply  strikes  $55  million  from  the  sup- 
porting assistance  funds.  One  of  the  most 
impwrtant  areas  in  which  we  are  invest- 
ing through  this  foreign  as.sistance  bill  is 
in  economic  assistance  to  Vietnam,  Yet. 
ironically  I  would  say.  this  is  the  place 
where  we  can  stand  further  reductions 
in  supporting  assistance. 

Our  AID  program  there  has  been  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  adverse  military 
developments  there,  and  it  is  unlikely 
that  we  can  carry  on  a  program  to  the 
level  that  funds  might  provide  unless 
these  further  reductions  would  be  made. 
It  is  my  conviction  that  we  can  make 
these  reductions  witliout  substantially 
reducing  the  program  which  could  t>e 
carried  out  in  Vietnam. 

I  would  say.  second,  that  country  needs 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible  to  .stand 
on  its  own  feet,  and  while  we  must  give 
them  the  economic  assistance  that  is 
necessary  as  well  as  the  military  assist- 
ance that  is  necessary  I  was  very  en- 
couraged, as  a  member  of  the  group 
hosting  a  group  of  the  Vietnamese  par- 
liamentarians on  a  recent  visit  here,  to 
observe  that  it  is  their  intention  and  de- 
sire to  increase  economically  and  mili- 
taiyily,  and  in  every  other  way,  to  at- 
tempt to  stand  on  their  own  feet  as  a 
nation.  They  must  liave  our  help,  but  I 
believe  supporting  assistance  can  be  re- 
duced by  this  amount  primarily  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  would  say.  further.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  midst 
of  a  war  a  nation  could  frame  a  Consti- 
tution and  elect  a  Government  and  a 
Parliament.  They  have  done  .so.  They 
have  demonstrated  the  re.sourcefulness 
to  do  so.  This  would  be  unusual  any- 
where, and  particularly  in  Asia.  I  think 
they  will  also  have  the  resourcefulness 
to  get  along  with  the  remaining  support- 
ing assistance  which  can  be  provided  if 
my  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opE>osition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  executive  branch 
has  requested  S595  million  for  supporting 
assistance.  In  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  sponsored  an  amend- 
ment to  lower  that  amount,  to  reduce  it 
to  $450  million. 

At  that  time.  I  took  into  consideration 
the  argument  presented  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama,  that  AID,  because  of 
the  turmoil  and  conflict  in  Vietnam, 
where  the  bulk  of  supporting  assistance 
would  be  used,  could  not  use  the  full 
amount  effectively. 

But  I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  AID 
expects  to  use  all  of  the  $475  million  pro- 
posed in  the  bill.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
deny  the  Agency  the  necessarv'  funds  for 
supporting  assistance  in  Vietnam. 

I  might  point  out  that  supporting  as- 
sistance is  made  available  to  nations 
where  the  United  States  has  immediate 
foreign  policy  interests.  We  contribute  to 
the  economic  and  social  development  of 
the  recipient  countries  primarily  by  giv- 
ing them  economic  assistance.  But  .sup- 
porting assistancp  is  used  to  increase  the 
capability  of  a  country  to  defend  itself 
against  Communist  aggression  and  to 
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maintain    Its    economic    and    political 
stability. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  funds  provided  for 
supporting  assistance  are  used  also  in  the 
field  of  counterinsurgency.  And  although 
the  act  limits  the  use  of  these  funds  to 
12  countries,  the  executive  branch  pro- 
poses supporting  assistance  for  only 
seven  countries. 

May  I  enumerate  them:  Vietnam, 
Thailand,  Laos,  Korea,  Dominican  Re- 
public, Haiti,  and  the  Congo. 

If  we  but  think,  these  are  important 
countries,  where  we  do  not  want  to  see 
communism  prevail. 

I  cannot  understand  how  we  can  cut 
this  authorization  much  deeper  without 
jeopardizing  the  program.  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  will  be  defeated, 
because  I  believe  the  committee  has  sin- 
cerely tried  to  cut  it  as  deeply  as  it  was 
safe  to  cut. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
suppprt  of  the  amendment. 

First,  it  should  be  recognized  and 
clarified  that  the  cuts  which  would  come 
about  because  of  this  amendment  would 
not  necessarily  be  made  in  Vietnam. 

However,  there  is  one  thing  I  have 
learned  recently  with  regard  to  the  AID 
program  in  Vietnam.  I  am  told  that  it  is 
at  the  present  time  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses split  into  two  operations  out  there, 
something  I  believe  Congress  should  ex- 
amine. About  half  of  it  is.  I  am  told, 
under  the  .so-called  CORTS  program  un- 
der Ambassador  Komer.  assigned  to  the 
pacification  and  development  effort.  This 
program  borrows  large  numbers  of  AID 
personnel.  The  rest  of  the  program  Is 
directly  under  AID,  and  to  the  extent 
that  AID  is  under  Ambas.sador  Bunker's 
operation,  under  Ambassador  Bunker. 
The  soundness  of  this  dual  operation 
seems  questionable. 

Another  factor  to  consider  is  that 
while  the  cutback  of  overseas  personnel 
called  for  by  the  President  under  AID 
specifically  exempted  \^etnam,  the  reg- 
ular AID  operation  in  Vietnam  has  cut 
back  by  10  percent  in  accordance  with 
the  order  of  Mr.  Gaii.  However,  the 
CORTS  operation  has  nbt  made  that  cut 
yet.  i 

I  feel,  from  the  repofts  I  have  gotten, 
the  cut  of  10  percent  ir^the  personnel  of 
AID  in  Vietnam  has  nof  harmed  the  AID 
operation  there.  I  sugg^t  that  vei-y  pos- 
sibly a  similar  cut  in  th#  personnel  in  the 
CORTS  operation  siml^rly  might  not  be 
harmful.  i 

Mr.  ZABLyOCKI.  Mrt  Chainnan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield?     | 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  glaf  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wlscor^in. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Apparently  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  is  inticipating  that 
fiscal  1968  unobligatedUunds  for  Viet- 
nam will  be  available. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  assume  friat  is  so. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  mi^t  point  out  that 
we  do  not  know  the  exfent  of  such  un- 
obligated balances.  Furifier.  I  believe  we 
ought  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  last  year  the  ABprcpriations  Com- 
mittee refused  to  reobUgate  the  unobli- 
gated funds. 

Therefore,  we  ought  to  bear  this  in 
mind  and  provide  the  &.;p.horization  nec- 
essary for  the  agency  Cp  do  a  good  job 
there. 
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Mr.  TAFT.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man. I  have  every  confidence  that  this 
Congress  will  appropriate  whatever 
funds  are  determined  to  be  required  for 
the  AID  operation  in  Vietnam  and  the 
pacification  operation,  so  long  as  we  are 
involved  as  we  are  out  there. 

However  I  point  out  I  do  not  believe 
that  necessarily  mUitates  against  a  cut 
at  this  time,  if  that  Is  the  best  projec- 
tion we  can  make.  I  see  no  reason  to 
overauthorlze  in  this  situation,  since  I 
am  sure  emergency  legislation  could  be 
passed  next  year,  should  it  become  nec- 
essarj',  after  Congress  comes  into  session 
next  January.  Any  balance  could  be 
picked  up. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  respond  to  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  unobligated  funds  for 
Vietnam.  Because  of  reduced  require- 
ments in  Vietnam  for  fiscal  year  1968  as 
a  result  of  the  Vietcong  Tet  offensive 
AID  ended  the  year  with  an  estimated 
$96  million  in  unobligated  balances  in 
the  supporting  assistance  program. 

This  committee  has  drastically  re- 
duced the  request  for  supporting  assist- 
ance, some  20  percent,  but  the  real  crux 
of  the  problem  occurs  when  and  if  there 
is  a  need  to  reobligate  this  $96  million. 
I  am  sure  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee will,  in  its  wisdom  and  liberality,  not 
overlook  this  amount. 

If  it  is  required  to  be  reobligated,  then 
it  must  be  reauthorized  under  this  par- 
ticular bill,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  I  would  hope  that  this  amendment 
would  not  be  adopted. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Does  the  gentleman  not 
think  we  ought  to  add  to  this  argument 
in  defense  of  this  authorization  the  need 
which  exists  there?  At  the  present  time 
we  are  sitting  down  at  the  peace  table 
and  attempting  to  negotiate  a  peace  for 
this  area.  If  we  cut  this  sum  back,  it  will 
be  misunderstood,  because  the  four  coun- 
tries involved  are  in  that  area,  and  we 
certamly  need  to  do  all  we  can  to  main- 
tain economic  assistance  for  them. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  gentlewoman 
makes  a  very  valid  p>oint,  which  is  cer- 
tainly germane  to  this  argument. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  AID  does  re- 
duce its  supporting  assistance  programs 
as  fast  as  possible.  Other  programs  than 
Vietnam  have  been  reduced,  and  this 
committee  has  been  cognizant  of  the 
need  to  reduce  the  program  when  it 
took  the  action  which  it  did  which  is 
reflected  in  the  committee  amendment. 
Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that 
the  House  reject  this  further  cut. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  Buchanan  1 . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Buchanans 
there  were — ayes  52,  noes  55. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Chapter  5 — Contingency  Fund 

Sec  109  Section  451  ( a )  of  chapter  5  of  p,;rt 
1  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  .is 
amended,  which  relates  to  the  contlngeticy 
fund,  Is  amended  by  ln.sertlng  ",  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  1969  not  to  exceed  $  100. 000. 000 r 
after  ••$60,000.000". 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  8,  line  13.  strike  out  'Sec.  109  ■ 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  •Sec.  113.". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

O.M  page  8.  line  16.  strike  out  ■$100,000,001)  • 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$30,000,000". 

AMENDMENT     TO     COMMITTEE     AMENDME.M 
OFTERLD     BY     MR.     BUCHANAN 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  n;- 
fer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Buchanan:  On  page  8.  line  ;7 
of  the  reported  bill,  strike  out  "$30,000,000  ■ 
and    Insert    in    lieu    thereof    the    foUowln  • 
"SIO.000,000." 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  thrs 
simply  reduces  the  contingency  fund  o 
the  amount  which  was  appropriated  i;i 
the  last  fiscal  year.  The  contingency  fund 
is  allegedly  used  to  meet  urgent  assi.=t- 
ance  needs  that  are  either  unforeseen  or 
cannot  be  accurately  defined  in  advance. 
It  has  been  used  to  cover  a  multitude  'f 
things,  actually,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
through  the  years  it  has  been  used  some- 
what loosely  by  the  agency.  If  we  leave 
the  money  there.  I  am  reasonably  certain 
it  will  be  spent.  If  we  leave  it  at  la.n 
year's  figure,  it  cannot  be  spent. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  me 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  some  of  the  other 
sections  we  have  discussed  in  this  bill. 
but  I  think  all  will  agree  so  far  as  the 
contingency  fimd  is  concerned  that  no 
one  can  clearly  foresee  what  the  even- 
tualities will  be  which  will  call  for  ex- 
penditures from  this  fund. 

And.  therefore.  I  wotild  like  to  jxjint 
out  that  through  Jtme  6.  1968,  there  was 
a  grand  total  of  $28  million  used  from 
this  fund.  The  contingencies  that  arose 
included  a  .situation  in  Indonesia  which 
could  not  have  been  foreseen,  support  for 
United  Nations  forces  in  C.vprus  in  the 
amount  of  $4  million:  interregional  dis- 
aster relief  for  hurricanes,  another  item 
on  which  we  required  the  resenes  on 
hand  for  emergency  was  $16  million  fui' 
the  Biaf ran  refugees. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  these  are  con- 
tingencies in  the  tnae  sense  of  the  word. 

The  executive  request  in  this  instance 
was  for  $100  million.  The  committee  re- 
duced that  to  the  figure  of  $30  million 
because  we  felt  on  the  basis  of  the  ex- 
perience for  fiscal  year  1968  this  would 
cover  any  possibility. 

I  would  point  out,  however,  going  back- 
to  1956  that  the  $28  million  for  1968  rs 
the    smallest    amount    committed.    Tlie 
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amounts  conmiltted  to  the  Contingency 
Fund  have  ranged  up  to  $268  million  in 
1961  and  $292  million  in  1962. 

So.  in  order  to  provide  for  these  un- 
foreseeable and  yet  very  important  con- 
tingencies affecting  the  national  security, 
I  suggest  that  the  committee  figure 
should  be  retained  at  the  figure  to  which 
it  has  been  reduced. 

Mr.  GAI.LAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
point  was  left  hanging  in  midair  that  if 
this  money  is  not  used  or  is  not  reduced 
that  perhaps  the  Agency  will  find  some 
use  for  it.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  President  has  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  the  contingency  fund  and  if  it  is 
not  used,  it  is  turned  back  to  the  Tieas- 
urv  of  the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama IMr.  Buchanan]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Buchanan) 
there  were — ayes  55.  noes  57. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

PART  II 

Chapter  2— Military  Assistance 

Sec.  201.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  For- 

elzn    Asslst.Tnce    .\ct    of    1961.    as    amended. 

which     relates     to     military     assistance,     is 

amended  as  follows: 

lai  Section  504(a).  which  relates  to  au- 
thorization, is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 1  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out  '$510.- 
OOO.OOO"  and  "1968"  and  substitute  "$420.- 
000.000"  and  "1969",  respectively. 

2 1  Strike  out  the  second  and  third  sen- 
tences. 

.  b  (  Section  506  ( a ) .  which  relates  to  spe- 
cial authority,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■  1968"  each  place  it  appears  and  substituting 
1969". 
ci  Section  507(a).  which  relates  to  re- 
strictions on  military  aid  to  Latin  America. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$55,000,000.  ol 
which  $25,000,000"  and  substituting  $25.- 
000,000.  of  which  any  part". 

id)  Section  508,  which  relates  to  restric- 
tions on  militiry  aid  to  Africa,  is  amended 
.is  follows: 

( 1 )  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out  "or 
sales". 

2 )  In  the  second  sentence,  strike  out  "and 
sales"  and  strike  out  "$40,000,000"  and  sub- 
stitute "$2:  .000.000". 

committee  amendment 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  9.  line  1.  strike  out  "$420,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$390,000,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunt)er  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  comment  on 
this  very  small  reduction  which  the  com- 
mittee has  proposed  in  military  assist- 
ance. I  rise  particularly  because  of  my 
concern  about  the  continuation  of  mili- 
tary assistance  from  the  United  States 
to  the  present  Greek  Government. 


The  present  Greek  Government  came 
into  power  illegally  in  April  of  1967. 
When  the  King  of  Greece  attempted  to 
return  to  a  constitutional  or  parlia- 
mentary democracy,  the  junta  turned 
out  the  King  of  Greece  as  well. 

I  believe  it  is  a  mistake,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  the  United  States  to  continue 
to  supply  military  assistance  to  a  mili- 
tary junta  in  Greece,  a  regime  which 
represents  a  failure  of  20  years  of  U.S. 
policy  in  that  country.  Beginning  with 
the  Truman  doctrine,  we  have  sought  to 
make  Greece  free.  We  have  given  a  lot 
of  military  aid  and  we  have  given  a  lot 
of  economic  assistance  to  that  country, 
and  yet  when  their  crisis  came,  when 
parliamentary  democracy  was  threat- 
ened, we  stood  idly  by  and  finally  cm- 
braced  the  junta  to  a  degree  which  is 
dismaying  to  a  lot  of  us  here  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
amount  for  military  assistance  could 
have  been  cut  further.  I  think  it  could 
have  been  cut  further  becau.se  I  believe 
we  should  no  longer  continue  to  give  any 
military  aid  to  Greece  until  she  has  re- 
turned to  some  rea.sonable  or  legitimate 
form  of  parliamentary  democracy. 

There  m&y  be  those  who  say  that  the 
recently  proposed  constitution  promul- 
gated by  the  junta  represents  a  step  to- 
ward parliamentary  demociacy.  But  the 
realities  of  the  situation  are  quite  to  the 
conti;ary. 

If  ybu  read  the  last  section  of  the  pro- 
posed new  constitution,  you  will  find  that 
even  if  the  Greek  people  .should  accept 
it  on  September  29,  1968.  the  constitu- 
tion itself  will  only  go  into  effect  as  and 
when  and  with  respect  to  those  provi- 
sions that  the  junta  want  and  declare 
should  become  effective. 

Moreover,  a  clo.se  reading  of  the  con- 
stitution makes  it  clear  that  the  junta 
has  no  intention  of  relinquishing  its 
power  over  Greece  for  the  next  10  or  15 
years. 

So  I  take  this  occasion.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  indicate  my  deep  dissatisfaction 
with  the  current  U.S.  policy  to- 
ward Greece  and  to  express  my  belief 
that  we  ought  to  come  down  firmly  on 
the  side  of  free  and  open  societies  and 
firmly  against  those  repressive  and  op- 
pressive governments  which  are  charac- 
terized by  the  present  regime  that  rules 
Greece. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
mend  the   gentleman   on  his  statement 
and  associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 
Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Califorma. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  join  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
Bingham)  and  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  Eraser]  and  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman for  raising  this  grave  moral  is- 
sue before  the  House. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  commending  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  very  much  inter- 
ested to  note  the  assurances  which  the 
eentleman  from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Zab- 
i.ocKi]  gave  the  House  on  July  16,  1968, 
in  response  to  the  question  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Reuss]  with 
regard  to  U.S.  aid  to  the  mihtary  dicta- 
torship in  Greece.  I  have  been  greatly 
concerned  about  the  suppiession  of  dem- 
ocratic liberties  in  the  land  of  their  birth. 
It  is  important  that  the  United  States 
have  a  clearly  defined  policy — one  that 
will  encourage  the  prompt  restoration 
of  democratic  government.  Tlie  distin- 
gtiished  ranking  democratic  member  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  IMr.  ZablockiI, 
has  stated  that  it  is  our  Government's 
policy  to  continue  a  moratorium  on 
shipments  of  mihtary  hardware  to 
Greece  until  such  time  as  democratic 
government  returns  to  that  land. 

It  is  especially  important  that  this 
commitment  be  made  a  part  of  the  rec- 
ord of  the  debate  on  the  Foreien  A.sslst- 
ance  Act  of  1968  .since  the  committee  re- 
port states  that  85  i^ercent  of  the  admin- 
istration's requested  authorization  for 
military  assistance  is  to  be  allocated  to 
five  countries,  including  Greece. 

Let  us  all  hope  that  constitutional  lib- 
erties will  soon  be  restored.  Meanwhile, 
the  military  junta  should  not  be  able  to 
maintain  its  power  through  U.S.  military 
assistance. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  IMr.  Edwards!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  had  intended  to  vote  against 
this  foreign  aid  bill  because  it  includes 
military  aid  to  the  military  dictatorship 
of  Greece.  As  the  world  witnessed  with 
great  dismay  about  15  months  ago,  a 
group  of  army  officers  overturned  the 
democratic  government  of  Greece  and  in- 
stituted in  its  stead  a  totalitarian  regime 
that  refuses  to  have  free  elections,  cen- 
sors the  press,  locks  up  its  opponents,  and 
generally  follows  the  pattern  of  military 
dictatorship. 

What  is  especially  poignant  is  that 
American  tanks.  American  machineguns. 
American  rifles,  and  armaments  stamped 
"made  in  America"  were  used  by  the 
Greek  colonels  to  overthrow  the  demo- 
cratically elected  government  and  these 
same  arms  are  being  used  today  to  keep 
the  people  in  .subjugation. 

So  when  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  pointed  out  In  his 
opening  speech  that  an  important  aim  of 
the  bill  was  to  provide  arms  to  Greece.  I 
decided  to  vote  against  foreign  aid  for 
the  first  time  in  my  nearly  6  years  of 
House  service. 

I  have  now  decided  to  support  the  bill 
because  of  commitments  made  during  the 
general  debate  on  July  16.  1968.  by  the 
gentleman    from    Wisconsin    IMr.    Za- 
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BLOcKi]  and  I  commend  the  gentleman 
for  clearing  up  this  important  point. 

Specifically  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin stated: 

It  U  my  understanding  that  the  policy  we 
are  now  pursuing  Is  designed  to  withhold  any 
slgnincant  assistance  to  Greece  until  there  Is 
an  acceptable  change  lo  the  political  gov- 
ernment there. 
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There  are  a  number  of  us  in  the  House 
who  will  be  watching  closely  to  make  cer- 
tain that  this  commitment  is  faithfully 
kept  by  those  who  will  administer  the 
military  aid  program.  If  there  is  any 
hard  evidence  whatsoever  that  military 
aid  to  Greece  is  resumed  without  a  return 
to  decent  government  by  that  country, 
we  will  most  certainly  work  to  defeat  all 
future  foreign  aid  legislation. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I 
respect  the  right  of  my  colleague  to  op- 
pose military  aid  to  Qreece,  I  submit  I 
know  of  no  greater  disservice  that  we  can 
cause  to  America  and  the  other  NATO 
nations  than  to  continue  denying  Greece 
mllitdry  assistance. 

I  have  just  returned  from  Greece.  I 
met  with  Greek  leaders.  These  men  em- 
phasized the  growing  tlireat  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
grand  design  of  the  Soviets  to  ultimately 
take  over  the  Middle  East  and  Africa. 

I  have  said  time  and  again.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  this  troubled  world,  the  United 
States  needs  Greece  a  great  deal  more 
than  Greece  needs  America. 

The  present  regime  in  Greece  has 
promised  to  hold  a  free  election  on  Sep- 
tember 29  on  a  new  Constitution  for 
Greece. 

Even  the  Washington  Post — no  friend 
of  the  military  regime  of  Greece — was 
constrained  to  reflect  the  other  day  that 
the  proposed  Constitution  offers  the 
Greek  people  an  opportunity  for  return 
to  parliamentary  goverDment. 

Whatever  one  wants  to  say  about 
Prime  Minister  Papadapoulos.  you  can- 
not deny  he  has  kept  his  word. 

One  year  ago,  shortly  after  the  April 
21  bloodless  revolution  in  Greece,  Colonel 
Papadapoulos  and  Cblonel  Patakos 
promised  the  people  of  Greece  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  a  new  Constitution. 

The  fulfillment  of  that  promise  will 
occur  on  September  29. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  Greece  is  our  anchor  in  South- 
ern Europe.  Greece  continues  to  be  our 
most  reliable  ally  in  NATO,  and  I  s.iy  we 
should  restore  shipment  of  arms  to 
Greece  forthwith. 

Let  those  who  would  disrupt  our  close 
association  with  Greece  realize  that  if 
Greece  is  denied  adequate  arms  to  pro- 
tect her  own  and  our  iaiterests  in  Eu- 
rope, she  shall  continue  to  be  a  constant 
target  of  the  Communist  conspiracy. 

I  say  the  most  effective  way  to  help 
restore  Greece  to  democratic  and  par- 
liamentary rule  is  to  work  with  that  na- 
tion and  continue  pressing  the  adminis- 
tration toward  early  elections. 

You  can  argue  all  you  like  but  the  fact 
remains  that  among  the  people  of  Greece, 
there  is  great  expectations  that  this  re- 
gime intends  to  keep  its  pledge  for  free 
elections.  I  think  we  do  a  disservice  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  by  withholding 
from  the  people  of  Greece  the  sinews 


they  need  to  make  sure  their  nation  sur- 
vives so  they  can  have  free  elections. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  fMr.  Dow]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  those 
of  us  who  have  been  concerned  about 
the  military  dictatorship  in  Greece,  it  is 
very  heartening  to  learn  that  the  United 
States  has  maintained  a  moratorium  on 
deliveries  of  substantial  items  of  mili- 
tary assistance  to  that  country.  This 
information  was  stated  for  us  in  this 
committee  by  the  able  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Zablocki],  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Further,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin advised  us  that  the  present  U.S.  pol- 
icy is  designed  to  withhold  any  signifi- 
cant assistance  to  Greece  until  there  is 
an  acceptable  change  in  the  political 
government  there. 

Those  of  us  who  have  followed  the 
actions  of  the  present  military  junta  in 
Greece  are  not  persuaded  that  this  form 
of  dictatorship  is  the  only  alternative 
to  communism.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
there  are  in  Greece  the  democratic  re- 
sources for  a  party  that  is  not  a  military 
dictatorship  on  the  one  hand,  nor  a  com- 
munistic regime  on  the  other. 

If  the  moratorium  on  military  sup- 
plies for  Greece  serves  to  hasten  the  day 
when  the  stable  and  moderate  forces 
in  Greece  can  be  encouraged  to  reappear, 
then  it  will  certainly  prove  itself.  I  great- 
ly wish  that  will  happen. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota, I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  fine 
comments  and  tha  prepared  remarks 
that  some  of  his  associates  evidently 
have  for  the  Record. 

But  if  the  gentleman  feels  so  strongly, 
why  do  you  not  move  to  amend  the  bill 
and  write  in  some  language  restricting 
aid  to  Greece? 

In  other  words,  if  you  feel  so  strongly 
about  th's  situation,  why  do  you  not 
amend  the  bill? 

L:t  m^  say.  I  think  you  are  completely 
wrong  in  your  version  of  the  situation 
in  Greec?.  I  th*nk  you  are  merely  re- 
lating the  leftwing  line  of  this  country. 
May  I  also  remind  the  gentleman  that 
he  visited  Greece  for  2  days  and  had  the 
opportunity  to  mert  with  a  number  of 
people  and  quite  evidently  had  free  ac- 
c.ss  to  all  sorts  of  individuals. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  it  was 
obvious  that  he  was  prejudiced  when  he 
went  to  that  country  and  is  still  prej- 
udiced upon  his  return. 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ERASER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  being  so  free  in  his  characterization 
of  my  concern  about  free  governments. 

It  is  true  that  I  am  prejudiced  in  favor 
of  the  democratic  or  parliamentary 
forms  of  government.  Yes;  that  is  a  fact. 


It  is  a  fact  that  I  have  been  concerned 
with  this  militarj'  takeover  in  Greece 

If  the  gentleman  is  not  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  free  and  open  societies,  he  is 
quite  free  to  take  that  position  But  I 
happen  to  be  prejudiced,  as  he  indicated, 
in  support  of  the  idea  that  the  ballt.t 
box  rather  than  guns  and  bullets  ought 
to  rule  a  country. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  That  is  fine.  But 
all  I  ask  of  the  gentleman  is  that  he  be 
consistent  with  his  statements. 

Why  does  not  the  gentleman  off.r 
amendments  to  this  bill  striking  out  aid 
to  any  other  nondemocratic  govern- 
ment; for  instance,  Pakistan  or  Arge!  - 
tina  or  Brazil  Certainly,  the  structure  ■  i 
those  governments  are  not  any  more 
democratic  than  he  claims  the  govern- 
ment of  Greece  may  be  today. 

Mr.  PRASER.  That  is  not  "the  way  it 
is.  In  Greece  they  have  removed  locil 
government  offlcials  and  planted  Inforn;- 
ers  or  commis.sars  in  industry  and  thi  •■ 
have  removed  the  officers  of  cooperativcs 
They  have  interfered  with  almost  eveiv 
phase  of  Greek  life.  The  gentleman  h.i.s 
referred  to  Pakistan. 

Pakistan  has  been  moving  on  the  road 
toward  liecoming  a  more  open  societv 
One  great  advance  in  Pakistan  is  thrv 
have  t>egun  to  build  local  governmem 
under  the  term  or  in  the  framework  ■  i 
basic  democracies— and  I  support  thai 
trend. 

I  believe  the  present  President  of  Pak- 
istan is  doing  a  good  job  in  bringing  hi> 
country  along  and  developing  it  so  th:.; 
it  is  beginning  to  be  an  open  society.  Bm 
you  cannot  say  the  same  thing  about 
the  rulers  of  Greece. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  May  I  remind  tlic 
gentleman  that  the  rulers  of  Greece  hav' 
been  extremely  cooperative  with  our 
NATO  military  forces.  They  showed  ex- 
ceptional statesmanship  in  handling  tl^' 
Cyprus  crisis.  The  gentleman  .sheds  teai  ~ 
over  the  monarchy. 

I  am  surprised  the  gentleman  is  so  in- 
terested in  the  monarchy.  They  are  still 
paying  the  King's  salary  of  S560.000 
while  he  lives  in  exile.  Certainly  the  gen- 
tleman is  not  asking  that  an  18th-cei> 
tury  monarchy  be  restored  to  a  count  iv 
of  Europe.  I  would  hope  that  the  gentle- 
man would  show  consistency  and  cer- 
tainly, in  his  next  trip  to  Greece,  ask  i 
few  questions  of  the  oflacials  and  get  .i 
few  more  straight  answers,  and  the  gen- 
tleman will  not  be  .so  misdirected. 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  PRASER.  I  can  tell  the  gentleman 
that  almost  every  politician  and  public 
figure  I  spoke  to  in  Greece  had  been  \vit!i 
the  conservative  government  of  Greece. 
Every  such  person  in  Greece  despises  and 
hates  this  military  regime. 

They  are  deeply  concerned  that  the 
United  States  does  not  appear  to  be 
usine;  its  influence  to  bring  it  to  an  end. 
If  the  gentleman  does  not  understand 
that.  I  invite  him  to  go  to  Greece  and 
talk  it  over  with  some  of  the  p>eoplc 
there. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  It  so  happens  that 
I  have  traveled  in  Greece.  If  the  gentle- 
man would  read  an  objective  newspaper 
report,  he  would  find  that  the  people  of 
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Greece  are  giving  their  solid  support  to 
that  government.  All  that  the  gentle- 
man is  engaged  in  is  repeating  some- 
thiiig  Melina  Mercuric  might  state,  but 
it  does  not  reflect  views  of  the  people  of 
Greece. 

Mr.    HAYS.    Mr.    Chairman,    will    the 

ntleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Would  the  gentleman  give 
me  an  illustration  of  what  is  an  objec- 
tive newspaper  report? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  am  speaking  of 
Reuters,  a  very  distinguished  news 
agency.  I  am  speaking  also  of  people  like 
ouj'  dear  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  FraserI,  wlio  spent  2 
days  in  Greece  inten'iewing  people.  Cer- 
tainly that  is  a  sign,  as  I  see  it,  of  an 
oiJen  society. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oliio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Would  the  gentleman 
mind  telling  me  how  much  time  he  spent 
in  Greece? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Seven  days. 

Mr.  HAYS.  You  are  twice  as  much  an 
expert  as  is  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota  I  Mr.    Phaser  1 . 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Since  he  silent  2 
days  there.  I  would  be  3  "2  times  as  much 
an  expert. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  foreign  aid  mes- 
sage which  President  John.son  sent  to 
the  Congress,  he  stated  that  the  puiiDOse 
of  our  foreign  aid  program  is: 

To  foster  our  fundamental  American  pur- 
po.se:  to  help  root  out  the  causes  of  conflict 
and  thus  ensure  our  own  security  in  a  peace- 
ful community  of  nations. 

I  am  in  total  agreement  with  these 
goals — but  the  House  has  an  obligation 
to  determine  whether  the  fulfillment  of 
these  ideals  is  best  served  by  the  legis- 
lation which  is  before  us  today.  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  the  best  interests  of  the  Amer- 
ic.in  people  are  being  served  by  that 
p  )i  tion  of  the  legislation  which  author- 
izes funds  for  the  economic  development 
and  technical  assistance  programs  of  the 
le.ss  developed  nations. 

However,  there  is  some  question  in  my 
mind  about  the  portion  of  the  military 
a.^sistance  section  which  iMovides  $25 
million  in  military  assistance  to  Latin 
America  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
ing their  internal  .security  forces  and  for 
tlie  continuation  of  the  civic  action  pro- 
grams. 

I  am  concerned  atwut  this  expenditure 
01  taxpayers'  dollars  on  two  counts.  The 
first  is  that  if  we  have  learned  nothing 
else  from  our  experience  in  Vietnam,  we 
sliould  have  at  least  learned  that  the 
only  way  to  successfully  combat  insur- 
gency is  by  winning  the  liearts  and  minds 
ol  the  people. 

We  have  before  us  today  a  pi-oposal  to 
use  U.S.  taxpayers'  dollars  to  support  the 
internal  security  efforts  of  the  Latin 
American  governments. 

In  a  majority  of  these  countries,  the 
internal  security  forces  are  often  used  by 
tlie  governments  to  suppress  the  legit- 


imate demands  of  their  people  for  social 
and  economic  reform. 

Those  wlio  favor  this  military  assist- 
ance rationalize  this  use  by  contending 
that  stability  is  necessarj'  in  order  for 
economic  progi^ess  to  take  place.  But  the 
record  on  this  matter  is  clear:  Stability 
has.  in  almost  every  case,  resulted  in  eco- 
nomic stagnation.  Even  when  there  has 
been  some  advance  in  the  percentage  of 
GNP,  the  statistics  concerning  income 
distribution  reflect  the  sad  fact  that  this 
increase  in  GNP  does  not  filter  down  to 
the  masses.  The  insistence  upon  the 
maintenance  of  internal  stability  has  re- 
sulted in  the  continuation  of  the  status 
quo. 

The  continued  pursuit  of  a  policy 
which  preserves  the  power  of  these  elit.e 
groups  under  the  guise  of  maintaining 
internal  .stability  is  certain  to  produce 
unfavorable  results 

If  the  governments  of  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  feel  that  there  is  a  serious 
threat  to  their  internal  security.  I  .sug- 
gest that  they  take  their  case  before 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  OAS 
and  join  in  the  creation  of  an  Inter- 
American  Peace  Force  as  President 
Johnson  has  suggested. 

It  appears,  however  that  these  go\'- 
emments  have  prelerred  not  to  create 
an  Inter-American  Peace  Force.  Rather, 
they  have  indicated  their  preference  to 
negotiate  with  the  United  States  on  a 
bilateral  basis.  When  they  receive  money 
directly  from  the  United  States,  they  can 
use  it  as  they  see  fit. 

The  State  Department  has  stated  that 
Castro  does  not  have  the  resource.s  to 
mount  the  type  of  subversion  which 
might  justify  the  large  expenditure  we 
are  being  asked  to  authorize.  Anyone 
with  a  nidimentaiY  knowledge  of  the 
events  surrounding  the  successful  Vene- 
zuelan resistance  to  the  Castro  inspired 
subversion  will  acknowledge  that,  after 
the  implementatinn  of  the  land  refonn 
program  which  distributed  laige  tracts  of 
land  to  the  previously  landless  peasants, 
that  it  was  the  peasants — not  the  mili- 
taiT — who  were  largely  responsible  for 
the  demise  of  the  guerrillas.  It  appears 
that  this  militaiT  assistance  is  being 
used  to  satisfy  the  curious  desire  for 
prestige  that  will  accrue  to  the  Latin 
American  militaiy  as  the  result  of  their 
increased  .strength  rather  than  for  the 
staled  purpose  of  fighting  Communist 
.subversion. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  make 
's  that  while  the  civic  action  programs 
may  have  some  value  in  teims  of  road- 
building,  and  so  forth.  I  do  not  believe 
tliat  this  work  should  be  performed  by 
the  militaiT.  Tliese  civic  action  programs 
tend  to  expand  the  .size  of  the  militaiy 
establishment.  As  long  as  there  are  no 
civilian  institutions  which  are  capable  of 
rising  to  meet  the  development  demands 
of  these  countries,  the  influence  of  the 
militaiy  will  continue  to  expand — to  the 
detriment  of  these  civilian  iiistitutions 
which  we  would  all  prefer  to  see  fill 
the  leadership  vacuum. 

Page  19  of  the  committee  report  in- 
dicates that  the  committee  rec:?gnizes 
that  the  Latin  American  nations  could 
make  effective  use  of  a  larger  amount 
than  the  S495  million  authorized  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  I  believe  that  some 


of  the  money  being  authorized  for  mili- 
taiy assistance  might  be  put  to  better 
use  if  it  were  being  authorized  for  use  in 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  full  committee  has  recommended 
reductions  in  almost  every  category  in 
this  bill.  The  percentage  reduction  in 
military  assistance  was  the  smallest  of 
all  the  recommended  cuts. 

The  minority  members  of  the  commit- 
tee proposed  further  reductions  to  those 
which  were  recommended  by  the  full 
committee  in  every  category,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  military  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  it 
ciystal  clear  that  I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
military  a.ssistance  program  when  there 
is  some  reasonable  assurance  that  it  is 
succeeding  in  its  stated  purpose. 

I  yield  to  no  one.  Mr.  Chairman.  :n  my 
determination  to  assure  that  the  Latin 
American  countries  remain  free  from  ex- 
ternal aggression.  However,  I  feel  quite 
justified  in  que.stioning  the  use  of  tax- 
payers dollars  to  enhance  the  prestige  of 
the  Latin  American  militaiy. 

By  the  distribution  of  approximately 
$171  billion  in  foreign  aid  funds,  since 
1946.  the  people  of  this  country  have 
demonstrated  ilieir  generosity  a'.id  their 
concern  for  the  well  being  of  tho.se  people 
in  the  less  developed  parts  of  the  world. 
I  am  convinced  that  we  are  doing  a  dis- 
service to  the  generosity  of  our  citizens 
by  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  funds 
which  do  not  .serve  the  best  interests  of 
the  people  of  Latin  America. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  lo 
strike  the  requi.'^ite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  realize  the  hour  is  late. 
We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  di.scussion 
on  this  particular  bill.  I  might  say  in  the 
beginning  that  I  have  opposed  this  bill, 
its  authorization  and  its  expenditures, 
ever  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. I  will  continue  to  oppose  it  becau.se 
I  do  not  think  it  has  done  the  job  the 
sponsors  of  this  foreign  aid  program  say 
it  has. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  call  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  while  we  are  re- 
ducing the  expenditures  for  the  people 
and  programs  we  have  in  this  Nation.  I 
call  attention  to  page  8.  to  the  funds  au- 
thorized, and  I  find  that  the  great  com- 
mittee which  had  charge  of  this  bill,  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has  recom- 
mended this  year  S63  million  more  than 
was  expended  last  year. 

I  just  ask  this  question:  How  can  we 
cut  programs  of  vital  consideration  and 
of  interest  in  this  Nation,  and  yet  rai.se 
the  amount  of  money  that  we  are  going 
to  expend  in  this  foreign  giveaway  pro- 
gram, where  we  have  expended  S171  bil- 
lion of  the  taxjjayers'  money  of  this 
Nation?  Can  we  go  back  and  explain  to 
our  people  in  our  congressional  districts 
why  we  must  cut  programs  that  are  vital 
to  them  and  yet  we  want  to  raise  expen- 
ditures to  these  nations  about  whom  we 
say  we  must  do  tliis.  because  this  is  a  part 
of  our  foreign  program,  this  is  part  of 
the  things  we  mu.st  do  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  stabilized  government  in  many, 
many  nations  of  the  world? 

I  say  to  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  the  best  thing 
the  Congress  of  ttic  United  States  could 
do  would  be  to  discontinue  this  program, 
to  have  a  reevaluation  of  it,  Ijecause  I 
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do  not  believe  it  has  conliibuted  one  5 
cents  to  the  security  of  this  Nation.  I 
defy  anybody  to  show  me  where  it  has, 
because  we  have  fewer  friends  in  the 
world  today  than  we  had  20  some  years 
ago  when  this  program  started. 

So  I  would  say  the  best  thing  for  the 
Congress  to  do  is  to  send  this  bill  back 
to  the  committee  or  to  defeat  it.  The 
American  taxpayers,  if  they  had  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  this  particular  bill, 
would  defeat  it  10  to  1. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der if  we  can  reach  an  agreement  on  a 
limitation  on  time.  The  House  has 
worked  its  will  on  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  put  the  question  now  on  the 
committee  amendment,     r 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Clifirman.  I  shall 
defer  my  request.  i 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Thefquestion  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendnlent  was  agreed 
to.  .   .  I 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  phairman,  the 
House  has  worked  its  \till  on  the  bill. 
All  the  money  amounts.lexcept  for  ad- 
ministrative funds,  hav^  now  been  de- 
cided. I  wonder  if  we  caq  arrive  at  some 
limitation  on  time  for  «nsideration  of 
the  bill,  and  have  the  bil  be  considered 
as  read.  We  could  put  ajlimitation  of  1 
hour  for  debate  on  all  arnendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Thejchair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  that  t  lie  bill  has  not 
been  read. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  going  to  move 
that  the  remainder  of  th  5  bill  be  consid- 
ered as  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Doe  the  gentleman 
move,  or  ask  unanimous  ionsent? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  C  lairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  the  bill  be  considered  a  >  read  and  open 
to  amendment,  and  tha  all  debate  on 
the  bill  and  on  amendme  nts  thereto  end 
in  1  hour. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  th  ire  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlen  an  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chai  man,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  how  many  amend- 
ments are  pending? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ther  f  are  13  amend- 
ments at  the  desk. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairi  lan,  I  respect- 
fully suggest  that  the  g(  ntleman  divide 
his  two  unanimous-cons  nt  requests. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  cfiairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  the  bill  be  considereli  as  read  and 
open  to  amendment  at  aiy  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  tl*re  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlenlan  from  Penn- 
sylvania? ^ 

There  was  no  objection 4 

The  remainder  of  the  hill  is  as  follows: 
PART  III  I 

Chapttr    2 — Administrative    Provisions 

Sec.  301  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  admlnlsti^tive  provisions. 
Is  amended  as  foUows:  i 

(a)  Section  635(c),  whlcli  relates  to  em- 
ployment of  personnel,  is  ant^nded  by  Insert- 
ing "or  any  Act  superseding  part  n  in  whole 
or  In  part,"  between  "part  It,"  and  "not". 

(b)  Section  636(g)(1),  ^hlch  relates  to 
provisions  on  uses  of  funds,  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "Incurred  In  furnishing  defense 
articles  and  defense  serviceii  on  a  grant  or 


sales  basis  by  the  agency  primarily  respon- 
sible for  administering  part  II"  between  "ex- 
penses" and  the  semicolon. 

(C)  Section  637(a),  which  authorizes  ap- 
propriations for  administrative  expenses  of 
the  agency  administering  part  I  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1968.  $55,814,000"  and  sub- 
stituting  "1969,    $58,775,000". 

MOTION      OFFERrD     BY      MR.      MORGAN 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  bill  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  end  in  1  hour. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  9,  Immediately  after  line  17,  In- 
sert the  iollowing: 

Chapter  1 — General  Provisions 

"Sec.  301.  Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  general  provisions.  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

"la)  Section  604.  which  relates  to  procure- 
ment of  commodities,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"•(f)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  made 
available  to  carry  out  part  I  of  this  Act  shall 
be  used  under  any  commodity  Import  pro- 
gram to  make  any  payment  to  a  supplier 
unless  the  supplier  has  certlOed  to  the  agen- 
cy primarily  responsible  for  administering 
such  part  I,  such  Information  as  such  agen- 
cy shall  by  regulation  prescribe,  including 
but  not  limited  to.  a  description  of  the  com- 
modity supplied  by  him  and  its  condition, 
and.  on  the  basis  of  such  Information  such 
agency  shall  have  approved  such  commodity 
as  eligible  and  suitable  for  financing  under 
this  Act.'  " 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Is  the  Chairman  pro- 
ceeding to  action  on  the  amendments, 
or  going  back  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request  with  respect  to  the  bill  being  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  to  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  unanimous- 
consent  request  was  that  the  remainder 
of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read.  The 
Clerk  is  now  reading  the  committee 
amendments. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  as  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  remaining  committee  amend- 
ments are  as  follows: 

On  page  10,  immediately  after  line  10,  in- 
sert the  folluwlne  : 

"(b)  Section  607,  which  relates  to  the  fur- 
nishing of  services  and  commodities.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  'la)'  Immediately  be- 
fore 'Whenever'  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"  '(b)  No  Government-owned  excess  prop- 
erty shall  be  made  available  under  this  sec- 
tion, section  608,  or  otherwise  in  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  part  I  of  tbls  Act, 
unless,  before  the  shipment  of  such  property 
for  use  In  a  specified  country  (or  transfer.  If 
the  property  Is  already  In  such  country),  the 


agency  administering  such  part  I  has  ap> 
proved  such  shipment  (or  transfer)  and 
made  a  written  determination — 

"  ■  ( 1 )  that  there  Is  a  need  for  such  prop. 
erty  in  the  quantity  requested  and  that  such 
property  is  suitable  for  the  purpo.se 
requested; 

"  '(2)  as  to  the  status  and  responsibility  of 
the  designated  end-user  and  his  ability  ef- 
fectively to  use  and  maintain  such  property; 
and 

"■(3)  that  the  residual  value,  service- 
ability, and  appearance  of  such  projjerty 
would  not  reflect  unfavorably  on  the  imaee 
of  the  United  States  and  would  Justify  the 
costs  of  packing,  crating,  handling,  trans- 
portation, and  other  accessorial  costs,  anci 
that  the  residual  value  at  least  equals  the 
total  of  these  costs'." 

On  page  II.  line  11,  strike  out  "Sec    301 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  302.". 

On  page  11,  Immediately  after  line  13.  In- 
sert the  following: 

"(a)  Section  621.  which  relates  to  exercl.se 
of  functions,  is  amended  by  inserting  '(a)' 
immediately  after  'Sec.  621.  Exercise  op 
Functions. — '  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof    the    following    new   subsection: 

"■(b)  The  President  shall  issue  and  en- 
force regulations  determining  the  eligibility 
of  any  person  to  receive  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  Act  Such  eligibility  may  be 
denied  or  suspended  by  the  President,  after 
public  hearing,  for  such  period  of  time  ii.s 
he  may  direct  in  any  case  in  which  such  per- 
son or  his  duly  authorized  agent  has — 

"■(1)  offered  or  accepted  a  bribe  or  other 
illegal  payment  or  credit  in  connection  with 
any  trartsactlon  financed  with  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act;  or 

"■(2)  committed  a  fraud  in  the  procure- 
ment or  performance  of  any  contract  ii- 
nanced  with  funds  made  available  under 
this  Act;  or 

"'(31  acted  in  any  other  manner  which 
shows  a  lack  of  integrity  or  honesty  in  con- 
nection with  any  transaction  financed  with 
funds  made  available  under  this  Act. 
Reinstatement  of  eligibility  in  each  particu- 
lar case  shall  be  subject  to  such  condition.s 
as  the  President  shall  direct.  E^ach  person 
whose  eligibility  is  denied  or  suspended  un- 
der this  subsection  shall,  upon  request,  he 
entitled  to  a  review  of  his  eligibility  not  less 
often  than  once  every  two  years." " 

On  page  12.  Immediately  after  line  13.  in- 
sert the  following: 

"(b)  Immediately  after  section  621,  add  the 
following  new  section : 

"  "Sec.  621A.  Strengthened  Management 
Practices, —  (a)  The  Congress  believes  that 
United  States  foreign  aid  funds  could  be 
utilized  more  effectively  by  the  application 
of  advanced  management  decisionmaking,  in- 
formation and  analysis  techniques  such  .'S 
systems  analysis,  automatic  data  processine 
benefit-cost  studies,  and  Information  re- 
trieval. 

"'(b)  To  meet  this  need,  the  President  shall 
establish  a  management  system  that  In- 
cludes: the  definition  of  objectives  and  pro- 
grams for  United  States  foreign  assistance; 
the  development  of  quantitative  Indicators 
of  progress  toward  these  objectives;  the  or- 
derly consideration  of  alternative  means  for 
accomplishing  such  objectives;  and  the  adop- 
tion of  methods  for  comparing  actual  results 
of  programs  and  projects  with  those  antici- 
pated when  they  were  undertaken.  The  sys- 
tem should  provide  information  to  the  agency 
and  to  Congress  that  relates  agency  re- 
sources, expenditures,  and  budget  projec- 
tions to  such  objectives  and  results  In  order 
to  assist  In  the  evaluation  of  program  per- 
formance, the  review  of  budgetary  requests, 
and  the  setting  of  program  priorities. 

"'(c)  The  President  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  annually  on  the  specific  steps  that 
have  been  taken,  including  an  evaluation  of 
the  progress  that  has  been  made,  toward  the 
Implementation  of  this  section.'  " 
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On  page  13.  line  14.  strike  out  "(a)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(c)"'. 

On  Page  13,  line  17,  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(d)". 

On  Page  13.  line  22.  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(e)  ". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  on  page  9, 
after  line  17. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  the  commit- 
tee amendments  be  considered  en  bl<x;. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Florida? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  propound  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 

state  it. 

Mr.  RYAN.  If  the  procedure  proposed 
bv  the  gentleman  from  Florida  is  fol- 
l()wed,  will  an  amendment  which  I  pro- 
pose to  offer  to  page  11,  line  9,  be  in  or- 
der? This  is  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  in- 
quired whether  an  addition  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  would  be  in  order.  The 
Chair  holds  it  would  be  in  order  if  it  Is 
an  addition  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  thank  the  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  will 

.^tate  It. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  un- 
derstand correctly,  on  this  unanimous- 
consent  request  with  respect  to  consider- 
ing all  of  the  committee  amendments  en 
bloc,  that  the  amendments  to  the  com- 
mittee amendments  would  be  still  in  or- 
der? 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  just  want  to  be  sure, 
because  several  people  have  amendments 
to  the  committee  amendments,  and  I  did 
not  want  to  preclude  them  from  offering 
ihem  by  my  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendments  to  the 
committee  amendments  would  be  in  or- 
der. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
ihe  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  any  Member 
have  any  amendment  to  the  comm.ittee 
amendments? 

AMENDMENT    TO    THE    COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 
OFFERED    BY    MR.    FASCELL 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  comri^lttee  amendments 
offered  by  Mr.  Fascell:  On  page  11.  immedl- 
;!tely  after  line  9.  Insert  the  following; 

"(c)  Section  620(a).  which  relates  to  pro- 
liibltlons  against  furnishing  assistance  to 
Cuba,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph; 

"'(4)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  640  of  this  Act.  no  loans,  credits, 
grants,  or  other  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
r.nder  this  Act.  and  no  sales  shall  be  made 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  E>evelopment 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  to  any  developed 
country   which   sells   or   furnishes   to   Cuba. 


or  which  permits  ships  or  aircraft  under  its 
registry  to  transport  to  or  from  Cuba  (other 
than  to  and  from  United  States  installa- 
tions), any  equipment,  materials,  or  com- 
modities (Other  than  food  and  medical  sup- 
plies), so  long  as  the  Castro  regime  gov- 
erns Cuba  and  continues  to  export  Commu- 
nist subversion  to  any  country  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  No  provision  of  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  waive  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph, except  to  fulfill  commitments  en- 
tered Into  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  paragraph  or  to  carry  out  bilateral  or 
multilateral  undertakings  relating  to  the 
national  defense  of  the  United  States. '  " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
F'lorida  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
discussed  my  amendment  with  the  ma- 
jority side  but  not  the  minority  side,  I 
did,  however,  forward  a  copy  of  the 
amendment  and  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  get  agreement  on  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  bring  economic  pres- 
.sure  to  bear  on  our  frisnds  in  Europe 
and  in  the  Far  East  in  order  to  dissuade 
them  from  trading  with  Castro's  Cuba. 
The  amendment  adds  a  new  para- 
graph to  .section  620iat  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  which  already  contains 
three  specific  prohibitions  relating  to 
Cuba. 

As  the  author  of  some  of  tho.se  prohibi- 
tions, I  would  like  to  summarize  them 
briefly  and  show  how  my  proposed 
amendment  would  be  consistent  with,  but 
also  serve  to  strengthen,  our  national 
policy  in  this  field. 

At  the  present  time,  section  620' a) 
contains  three  paragraphs. 

Paragraph  1  prohibits  the  furnishing 
of  assistance  to  Cuba  and  to  countries 
which  give  aid  to  Cuba.  An  exception  is 
made  for  cases  involving  a  Presidential 
determination  of  U.S.  national  interest.  A 
total  embargo  on  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba  is  al.so  author- 
ized. 

Paragraph  2  denies  Cuba  any  part  of 
our  sugar  import  quota  until  appropriate 
restitution  is  made  for  the  seizure  of 
American-owned  properties  in  that  coun- 
try. 

And  paragraph  3  prohibits  the  fur- 
nishing of  assistance  to  countries  which 
have  failed  to  take  the  appropriate  steps 
to  deny  their  transportation  facilities — 
.ships  and  airplanes — to  Cuba. 

The  prohibitions  I  have  just  summar- 
ized a*m  at  two  things:  at  aid  and  ship- 
ping to  Cuba. 

What  they  do  not  hit.  however,  is  other 
countries'  trade  with  Cuba— trade  which 
is  neither  aid  nor  shipping. 

Furthermore,  the  leverage  which  we 
have  employed  thus  far — the  denial  of 
foreign  assistance — has  proved  less  than 
fully  effective,  particularly  with  the  (de- 
veloped countries  of  Europe  and  the  Far 
East.  Those  countries  no  longer  receive 
our  assistance,  and  the  penalty  provi- 
sions of  the  existing  law  are  therefore 

inadequate. 

My  amendment  attempts  to  remedy 
these  flaws  in  our  legislative  policy  aimed 
at  Castro's  Cuba. 

First,  it  will  extend  the  prohibition 
on  aid  and  shipping  to  make  it  apply 
also  to  trade  with  Cuba.  This  is  an  Im- 
portant change  because  trade  was  not 
covered  previously. 


Second,  the  amendment  will  increase 
the  penalties  by  denying  those  who  trade 
with  Cuba  not  only  our  assistance  but 
also  loans,  credits,  and  sales  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  my  amend- 
ment will  affect  credit  sales  of  military 
equipment  to  some  of  our  allies  in  West- 
ern Europe.  This  is  regrettable — but  nec- 
essary'. However,  we  must  proceed  with 
moderation  in  this  area.  We  should  not 
allow  Cuba  to  jeopardize  our  national 
security.  For  this  reason,  the  amendment 
specifically  excludes  transactions  which 
relate  to  our  national  security,  as  well  as 
commitments  entered  into  prior  to  its 
enactment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
necessary  to  repeat  the  arguments  which 
support  the  enactment  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Commiuiist  subversion  exported  by 
Castro  is  on  the  rise.  There  are  few 
countries  in  Central  and  South  America 
which  have  not  been  subjected  to  guer- 
rilla-type landings  originating  from 
Cuba. 

The  stronger  Castro  gets — the  more 
equipment,  materials,  and  other  com- 
modities he  is  able  to  obtain  abroad— 
the  more  trouble  he  is  going  to  cause 
to  our  entire  hemisphere. 

It  does  not  make  much  sense  to  pro- 
vide aid  to  the  forces  of  fiecdom— 10,000 
and  15.000  miles  away  from  our  .<;hores — 
while  neglecting  a  vers-  real  threat  to 
the  security  and  .stability  of  our  imme- 
diate neighbors  to  the  south. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 
Mr.   ADAIR.   Mr.  Chairman,   will  the 
eentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  mi- 
nority has  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  amendment  and  finds  no  ob- 
jection to  it. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
ver>'  much. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Pepper  I. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  Id 
commend  mv  able  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  i  Mr.  FascellI  upon 
offering  this  clarifying  amendment.  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  in  the  strongest 
way  possible  and  hope  that  it  will  be 
unanimously  adnpl^ed. 

We  must  do  more  to  help  the  freedom 
loving  people  of  Cuba,  both  in  Cuba  and 
in  the  United  States,  to  get  rid  of  the 
Communist  tyrant,  Castro. 

I  hope  this  House  will  soon  adopt  my 
resolution  calling  upon  the  United  States 
to  adopt  and  to  declare  a  .specific  plan 
for  riddmg  Cuba  of  Castro  and  com- 
munism. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ma- 
jority has  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine this  amendment  and  feels  that  it 
would  strengthen  the  present  language 
now  contained  in  the  bill  and  we  are 
glad  to  accept  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  very  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  .gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Fascell1.[ 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendments  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr  BROOMFIELD.  Is  it  now  in  order 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment,  the  amendment  which  I 
have  at  the  Clerk's  desk? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  that  if  is  not  an  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment. 

Are  there  any  furth©-  amendments  to 
the  committee  amendnients? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Ch^rman.  I  have  an 
amendment.  f 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  \at.  Chairman.  I 
have  -an  amendment  it  the  desk. 

PREretrCNTIAL   MOTION  O    FERED  BY    MR.   HAYS 

Mr.   HAYS.  Mr.  CI  airman,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  fo  lows: 

Mr  Hays  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  tl  e  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recomiiendation  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  striken  out. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  said 
earlier  that  I  was  loing  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  cut  I  le  administrative 
funds.  But  with  the  t  ne  limitation  and 
the  amendments  whi<  i  are  pending  as 
well  as  the  committee  amendments,  and 
the  debate  by  the  exp  irts  on  the  Greek 
Government  situation,  it  is  obvious  that 
I  am  not  going  to  get  t )  my  amendment, 
and  I  really  do  not  cj  re.  I  say  this  be- 
cause it  is  now  10  mi]  lUtes  to  8  o'clock 
p.m.  and  I  have  not  lad  my  dinner.  I 
feel  that  is  really  moi  important  than 
the  foreign  aid  bill. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  :  am  going  to  eat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  (  d  not  care  very 
much  about  the  amen  Iments  which  are 
to  be  offered  because!  we  are  going  to 
conference  and  there  fill  be  placed  into 
the  conference  report  this  extra  money 
and  this  agency  is  gd  ng  to  come  out 
with  more  money,  witl  i  more  people  to 
administer  fewer  proji  cts  than  before. 
That  is  what  is  going  t\  \  happen. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  wish  to  take  the 
time  to  announce  that  for  the  first  time 
in  20  years  that  I  intet  d  to  vote  against 
the  foreign  aid  bill.  I  ai  i  going  to  do  this 
for  two  reasons:  No.  ,  I  think  it  has 
served  its  purpose. 

No.  2,  I  want  to  beiin  position  next 
year,  if  I  come  back  to  this  body,  to 
vigorously  oppose  it,  whomever  the  Presi- 
dent may  be.  I  do  not  ki  ow  who  the  Pres- 
ident will  be,  whether  h  ;  will  be  a  Demo- 
crat or  Republican,  bu .  I  want  to  wait 
and  to  cover  all  contingencies  with  ref- 
erence to  this  bill.  I  Si  y  this  because  I 
want  to  tell  you  I  am  g  ing  to  be  against 
it  whether  we  have  a  E  smocratic  or  Re- 
publican President.  I  s|  ly  this  because  I 
am  completely,  thorouj  thly,  and  utterly 
fed  up  with  the  wholej  program  which 
has  not  proven  to  be  siiccessful. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  olUy  reason  I  have 
not  opposed  it  for  the  last  3  or  4  years 
is  because  I  have  a  high,  regard  and  deep 


respect  for  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania f  Mr.  Morgan  1 ,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  who  has 
done  a  thankless  job  and  who  has  done 
the  best  he  could;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
this  program  would  not  have  gone  on  as 
long  as  it  has.  It  is  due  to  his  personality 
and  ability  that  it  has  continued. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  extend  a  welcome  and 
an  invitation  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  to  join  the  party  of  economizers. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Do  not  get  too  enthusiastic 
over  this  because  you  and  I  are  going  to 
be  against  each  other  when  we  come  to 
the  consideration  of  the  extension  of 
benefits  to  Foreign  Sei-vice  officers  and 
certain  other  people,  and  I  may  have  a 
surprise  in  store  with  reference  to  this 
matter  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
because  I  have  a  memory  like  an  ele- 
phant although  I  am  not  a  Republican.  I 
know  where  every  body  in  town  is  buried, 
including  a  couple  about  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  buried. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  tlie  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  withdraw  the 
welcome. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  has  the 
time  been  divided  under  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  re- 
quest that  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
withhold  his  parliamentary  inquiry  until 
the  Chair  has  disposed  of  the  preferen- 
tial motion 

The  question  is  on  the  preferential  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  divi- 
sion   (demanded   by  Mr.  Gross)    there 
were — ayes  51,  noes  55. 

So  the  preferential  motion  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  renew  my 
inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not  the  time  has 
been  divided  under  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  time  cannot  be  divided  until  we 
have  disposed  of  the  committee  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
time  be  divided  at  that  juncture? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  after  action  is  completed  on  the 
committee  amendments  the  time  will  be 
divided. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr  Chairman,  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  what  parliamentary  procedure 
will  the  time  be  divided  in  relation  -o 
pending  amendments?  How  will  the 
Chair  control  that  difficulty? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  there  are  four  amendments  at  tlie 
desk  that  are  amendments  to  committee 
amendments.  The  Chair  will  attempt  o 
dispose  of  tho.se  amendments  as  rapidlv 
as  possible,  and  then  the  time  will  bo 
divided  under  the  remaining  period  if 
time. 

AMENDMENT    TO    THE    COMMITTEE    AMENDMEN'S 
OFFERED    BY     MR.    CONTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ments offered  by  Mr.  Conte:  on  page  11,  in,- 
mediately  after  line  9,  or  the  reported  bni 
Insert  the  following: 

"(c)  Section  620,  which  relates  to  pro- 
hibitions against  furnishing  assistance,  ;> 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(v)  The  President  Is  directed  to  with- 
hold economic  assistance  In  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  amount  spent  by  anv 
underdeveloped  country  other  than  Greeci- 
Turkey.  Iran.  Israel,  the  Republic  of  China 
the  Philippines,  and  Korea  for  the  purcha.'.p 
of  sophisticated  weapons  systems,  such  .- 
missile  systems  and  Jet  aircraft  for  mllltarv 
purposes  from  any  country,  unless  tl;.- 
President  determines  that  such  purchase  cr 
acquisition  of  weapons  systems  is  important 
to  the  national  security  of  the  United  Stat<  s 
and  reports  within  30  days  each  such  deter- 
mination  to   the  Congress."  " 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  getting  clearer  and  clearer  eac.'i 
year  that  foreign  aid  is  in  trouble  in 
this  coimti-y. 

As  we  all  know,  last  year's  authoriza- 
tion for  our  foreign  assistance  programs 
just  passed  this  body  by  eight  votes. 

Our  programs,  in  my  belief,  have  be- 
come antiquated  and  old  hat.  We  ha\'^ 
continued  to  apply  Mai'shall  plan  con- 
cepts to  a  completely  new  and  changed 
world  situation. 

We  have  failed  to  make  the  necessary 
adjustments  to  meet  the  different  cii- 
cumstances  that  exist  today  and  this  ha? 
been  part  of  the  reason  for  the  failui'' 
to  develop  support  and  backing  at  home 
for  what  we  have  been  trying  to  accom- 
plish. 

I  have  been  a  constant  supporter  m 
this  Nation's  playing  a  leading  role  :n 
helping  less  developed  nations  through- 
out the  world.  I  believe  that  such  help  i.- 
important  to  world  peace  and  that  it  ::- 
incumbent  upon  us  to  undertake  this  re- 
sponsibility if  we  are  to  meet  the  obliga- 
tions wliich  fall  upon  us  as  the  leader  ui 
the  free  world. 

I  believe  it  to  be  vitally  impoitani. 
therefore,  for  us  to  begin  to  develop  im- 
mediately new  concepts  and  new  meth- 
ods for  dealing  with  the  challenge.- 
created  by  the  needs  of  the  less  developed 
nations  of  the  world. 

I  believe  that  the  handwiiting  is  on 
the  wall  and  that  unless  we  come  up  with 
a  new  approach  to  these  problems,  \vc 
are  likely  to  wind  up  with  no  foreign  as- 
sistance programs  at  all  in  this  countiy 
I  for  one  certainly  do  not  want  to  see  this 
happen  and  feel  it  would  be  tragic  for 
this  Nation  and  for  the  world. 
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I  therefore  will  very  shortly  contact 
some  of  the  leading  universities  and 
foundations  in  the  United  States  in  an 
attempt  to  initiate  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  foreign  assistance  area.  Tlie 
main  purpose  of  this  study  would  be  to 
come  up  with  a  brand  new  approach  to 
providing  assistance  and  help  to  the  less- 
developed  nations  of  the  world. 

I  feel  that  it  is  only  in  this  manner, 
that  it  is  only  by  virtue  of  an  innovative 
and  fresli  approach,  that  we  will  be  able 
to  play  an  effective  role  in  providing 
meaningful  foreign  assistance  through- 
out the  world. 

I  am  hopeful  that  a  study  of  this  kind. 
a  complete  study  can  be  initiated  as  soon 
as  possible. 
BvnrcTioN  OF  economic  assistance  relating 

to    ARMS    PURCHASES 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  I  wish  to  speak  on 
my  amendment  requiring  the  President 
to  withhold  our  economic  assistance  to 
le.ss-developed  countries  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  which  the  less-de- 
veloped counti-y  spends  for  the  purchase 
o!  .sophisticated  weapons  sy.stems  such  as 
mi.ssile  systems  and  jet  aircraft  for  mili- 
taiy  purposes. 

The  President  is  impowered  to  waive 
this  resti-iction,  but  only  if  he  determines 
that  such  purchase  is  important  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  is  ver\ 
similar  to  the  amendment  I  sponsored 
la.st  year  to  the  foreign  assistance  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  1968. 

That  amendment  was  adopted  in  com- 
mittee, accepted  by  this  body  and  signed 
into  law  in  early  January  of  this  year. 

Since  it  was  pait  of  the  fiscal  1968  for- 
er-'n  aid  appropriations  bill,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  that  provision  terminated  on 
June  30  with  the  end  of  fiscal  1968. 

My  amendment  would  provide  for  a 
continuation  of  this  Nation's  policy 
at  ainst  contributing  to  the  wasteful  and 
dangerous  expenditures  by  less  developed 
countries  of  limited  resources  on  unnec- 
e^.=;ary  weapons  of  war.  It  prevents  our 
economic  assistance  funds  from  being 
diluted  or  diverted  either  directly  or  in- 
directly for  the  purchase  of  these  un- 
needed  sophisticated  weapons  of  destruc- 
tion. 

The  threat  to  places  like  Latin  Amer- 
ica is  an  internal  threat  not  an  external 
threat.  It  is  a  threat  which  cannot  and 
.sliould  not  be  met  by  jet  fighter  planes 
but  rather  must  be  met  by  economic  and 
social  programs,  by  improved  conditions, 
health  programs,  better  education. 

Our  country  should  in  no  way  be  con- 
t'.ibuting  to  the  costly  development  of 
a  dangerous  arms  race  among  the  less- 
developed  coimtries  of  the  world. 

Our  economic  assistance  programs 
supplement  limited  available  resources 
in  less  developed  countries  and  thus  as- 
."^i.st  them  to  maximize  their  national  de- 
velopment as  quickly  as  possible. 

It  is  not  only  a  waste  of  their  own 
fnnds  when  these  countries  go  out  and 
inirchase  sophisticated  weaF>ons  that 
they  do  not  need — it  is  a  waste  of  our 
funds  also. 

The  key  to  our  assistance  programs  is 
■  .'self -help."  The  recipient  country  must 
be  making  the  major  effort  and  contri- 
bution in  order  for  our  funds  to  be 
effective.    When    this    is   not   the    case. 


when  a  country  is  wasting  its  resources 
on  unnecessary  weapons,  when  it  is  in 
effect  indirectly  diverting  our  assistance 
to  the  acquisition  of  sophisticated  .veap- 
ons  it  is  our  assistance  that  is  being 
wasted  as  well  as  that  country's  own 
resources. 

Everyone  in  this  body  knows  the  diffi- 
cult financial  picture  facing  our  coun- 
try today.  We  just  enacted  legislation  to 
reduce  governmental  spending  in  fiscal 
1969  by  some  S6  billion. 

There  arc  many  important  Federal 
programs  which  will  not  be  able  to  re- 
ceive the  full  funding  that  they  arc  en- 
tilled  to  and  that  they  need  because  of 
our  difficult  position.  At  a  time  like  this 
it  is  more  impe.ative  than  ever  that 
we  assure  ourselves  that  all  of  our  fund.s 
are  being  spent  in  an  economical  and  an 
efficient  manner. 

My  amendment  will  help  to  provide  for 
this  in  the  case  of  our  foreign  assistance 
programs. 

Tlie  provision  I  sponsored  last  year  was 
recently  implemented  by  the  State  De- 
partment in  the  case  of  Peru  which  liad 
purchased  Mirage  jet  fighters  from 
France.  The  reaction  in  that  country  was 
predictable,  accusing  us  of  interfering 
with  their  internal  affairs. 

Well  I  do  not  believe  that  this  action 
constitutes  such  an  interference.  We 
liave  a  responsibility  to  conduct  our  af- 
fairs in  this  countiy  in  a  manner  which 
will  prevent  us  from  being  a  party  to 
actions  which  are  incorrect,  dangerous, 
and  wasteful. 

My  amendment,  I  believe,  assures  that 
we  will  carry  out  this  responsibility  with 
respect  to  the  acquisition  of  unnecessary 
weapons  by  less  develoi^ed  coimtries. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
this  amendment  and  to  thus  clearly 
establish  for  this  Nation  a  policy  of  op- 
position to  the  development  of  an  arms 
race  in  Latin  America.  Africa,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  and  a  policy  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  dilution  and  diversion  of  our 
economic  assistance  efforts  throughout 
the  world. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  This  is  similar  to  the 
language  in  the  Foreign  Aid  Appropria- 
tion Act,  and  I  believe  .t  is  an  improve- 
ment in  the  language,  and  so  far  as  the 
majority  is  concerned,  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Last  year  when  this  mat- 
ter was  under  consideration,  some  of  us 
objected  because  we  found  this  legisla- 
tive matter  in  an  appropriation  bill. 

The  gentleman  by  this  action  today 
seeks  to  correct  that  situation.  We  had 
been  apprised  of  his  intention  and  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  the  amend- 
ment and  find  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ERASER.  I  want  to  inquire  with 
respect  to  these  amendments. 

These  are  amendments  to  bar  assist- 
ance to  countries  which  have  acquired 
sophisticated  weapons:  is  that  correct? 


Mr.  CONTE.  Tliey  would  prohibit  our 
.sales  grants  or  loans  of  sophisticated 
weapons  to  less  developed  countries 
under  the  military  assistance  programs 
and  require  reduction  of  our  economic 
assistance  to  less  developed  countries 
equal  to  the  amount  that  they  spend  on 
sophisticated  weapons  purchased  from 
anyone. 

Mr.  ERASER.  In  other  words,  this 
would  bar  any  economic  assistance  to 
such  a  country? 

Mr  CONTE.  They  would  not  bar  eco- 
nomic assistance  but  would  require  it  to 
be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  ex- 
penditures for  sophisticated  weapons 
unle.ss  the  President  determines  that 
such  purchases  would  be  important  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United 
States. 

As  a  result  of  the  amendments  that 
this  House  adopted  last  year  to  the  for- 
eign a.ssistance  appropriations  bill,  I  am 
pleased  to  inform  the  House  that  when 
Peru  went  out  and  brought  Mirages  from 
France,  the  State  Department  in  keeping 
with  these  provisions  cut  down  our 
economic  assistance  to  Peru  in  the 
amount  of  $37  million. 

Mr  ERASER.  I  recognize  that  but  my 
purpose  in  addressing  the  gentleman  was 
to  inquire  with  respect  to  India.  India 
has  been  faced  with  the  possibility  of  a 
cutback  in  economic  assistance  because 
of  the  fact  that  .she  has  felt  compelled  to 
arm  herself  against  possible  invasion  by 
Red  China, 

If  this  is  not  the  amendment  that  deals 
with  that,  then  I  should  not  pursue  it  at 
this  time.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  major 
concern. 

Mr.  CONTE.  As  I  have  stated,  one 
amendment  prohibits  our  sales,  grants, 
or  loans  of  .sophisticated  weapons  to  less 
developed  countries  under  the  military 
assistance  programs,  and  the  other 
amendment  requires  reduction  of  our 
economic  assistance  lo  less  developed 
countries  equal  to  the  amount  that  they 
spend  on  sophisticated  weapons  pur- 
chased from  anyone. 

Both  amendments  give  the  President 
power  to  waive  these  restrictions  where 
he  determines  that  the  purchases  or  ac- 
quisitions of  the  weapons  would  be  im- 
portant to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  last  Congress  when  that  pro- 
posal came  in  an  appropriation  measure 
was  opposed  as  a  procedural  matter. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  sincerity  in  bringing  it  in  the  proper 
order  where  it  belongs  for  consideration 
in  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Although  I  question  the  proposal, 
nevertheless  I  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  sincerity. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

AMENDMENT    TO    AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BY 
MR.    WOLFF 

Mr.  WOLFF  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  ( Mr. 
CoNTEl  to  the  committee  amendments. 
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Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  PASCELL  I  am  sorry,  but  I  did 
not  hear  the  Chair  earlier.  Is  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yorlc  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  what  it  ap- 
pears to  be. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  that  is  the  case.  I  raise  a  point 
of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment  is 
in  the  third  degree,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  in  order. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendments  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendments  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    TO   THE    COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 
OFTERED  BY  IS^    WOLFF 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  fommittee  amend- 
ments. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 
Amendment    to    the    committee    amend- 
ments  offered    by    Mr    Wolff:    on    page    11. 
line   9.   after   the   Conte  ikmendment  Insert: 

•(d)  The  President  s^all  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary,  a^  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion, to  negotiate  an  Agreement  with  the 
Government  of  Israel  [J-ovldlng  for  the  sale 
by  the  United  States  {f  not  less  than  50 
military  planes,  comnwnly  known  as  P-4 
Phantom  Jet  fighters.  |fi  order  to  provide 
Israel  with  an  adequjte  deterrent  force 
capable  of  preventing  fiSure  Arab  aggression 
by  offsetting  sophlstlcafed  weapons  received 
by  the  Arab  States  andxo  replace  losses  suf- 
fered by  Israel  In  the  \mi  conflict." 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Clmirman.  a  point  of 
order.  | 

The  CHAIRMAN.  'Ihe  gentleman  will 
state  it.  ]\ 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  rais«  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendmei  t  because  it  would 
order  the  President  t(  make  an  affirma- 
tive determination,  t  has  been  ruled 
here  many  times  th  it  one  cannot  do 
that. 

In  addition,  it  is  r  »t  germane  to  the 
bill  because  we  are  oming  up  with  a 
militarj'  sales  bill.  ancPthis  bill  has  noth- 
ing about  military  kales  in  it.  The 
The  amendment  may  pe  germane  to  the 
military  sales  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Dbes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  wish  tq  be  heard? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Cljairman.  I  wish  to 
be  heard  on  the  poin|  of  order  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  gtntleman  who  has 
raised  the  point  of  order  has  also  raised 
the  point  of  giveawayjof  all  the  money 
that  has  been  placed|  in  this  bill  thus 
far.  Here  we  are  talkiig  about  the  idea 
of  somebody  spending  some  money  for 
their  own  defense.  I  think  it  is  about 
time  that  we  had  the  ojjportimity  to  con- 
sider that  point.  r 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Cllairman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  ko  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  ' 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  jnot  arguing  the 
merits  of  the  gentleman's  proposal.  If  it 
comes  in  the  proper  place,  I  may  sup- 


port it.  I  am  just  arguing  that  it  is  out  of 
order  in  this  particular  bill  at  this  par- 
ticular place.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
should  come  in  the  military  sales  bill. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  There  is  no  military  sales 
bill  before  us. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Not  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
and  I  should  also  like  to  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  able  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Has  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  taken  into  consideration  section 
20l(b>  dealing  with  special  authority, 
which,  as  carried  forward  in  this  bill, 
recognizes  the  right  of  the  President 
when  he  determines  it  "to  be  vital  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States,  order 
defense  articles  from  the  stocks  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  defense  serv- 
ices for  the  purposes  of  part  II"  of  the 
act — that  is.  military  assistance — "sub- 
ject to  subsequent  reimbursement  there- 
for from  subsequent  appropriations 
available  for  military  assistance.  Tlie 
value  of  such  orders  under  this  sub- 
section in  the  fiscal  year  1969  shall  not 
exceed  $300,000,000.  Prompt  notice  of  ac- 
tion taken  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
given  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. Appropriations,  and  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives." 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  our  Govern- 
ment having  authority  with  regard  to 
selling  as  many  jet  planes  to  Israel  as 
will  defend  that  coimtry  from  Arab 
aggression  or  Russian  aggression.  But  I 
wanted  to  inquire  whether  this  section 
201 1 b>  would  cover  the  objective  that 
the  able  gentleman  seeks  to  accomplish 
now. 

The  CHAIRMAN  iMr.  Price  of  Illi- 
nois' The  Chair  is  ready  to  rule.  Part  II 
of  chapter  2  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  section  503.  designating  the 
seneral  authority,  states  the  President  is 
authorized  to  furnish  military  assistance 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
determine,  to  any  friendly  country  or  in- 
ternational organization,  the  assisting 
of  which  the  President  finds  will 
strengthen  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  promote  world  peace  and 
which  is  otherwise  eligible  to  receive  such 
assistance. 

The  Chair  will  ho'.d  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  further  authorizes  the  President 
to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel  providing  for  the  sale 
of  military  planes,  and  is  a  condition  in 
keeping  with  the  authority  already  given 
to  the  President  in  section  503  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  therefore  holds  the  amendment  to  be 
germane.  The  Chair  overrules  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  privileged  to  have 
been  associated  in  the  drafting  and  spon- 
sorship of  this  bipartisan  amendment 
with  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  IMr.  HalpernI. 
Simply,  this  amendment  provides  that 


the  United  States  will  provide,  on  a  ca.sh 
basis,  a  minimum  of  50  Phantom  jet 
fighters  to  Israel  in  order  to  prevent  bel- 
ligerent Arab  States  from  securing;  an 
overwhelming  military  advantage  in  the 
Middle  East 

Russia  seeks  to  make  the  Mediter- 
ranean her  Mare  Nostrum.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  the  preservation 
of  a  strong  Israel  as  a  major  deterrent 
to  Communist  expansion  in  the  Mideast 
is  maintained.  I.  for  one.  am  firmly  and 
unequivocally  opposed  to  an  arms  con- 
test with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Middle 
East.  However.  I  am  equally  steadfast 
in  my  desire  to  see  peace  maintained  ;n 
that  troubled  area  of  the  world.  And  I 
believe  the  peace  will  not  be  maintained 
unless  we  supply  Israel  with  aircraft 
necessary  to  her  defense. 

For  it  is  a  fundamental  reality  that 
if  Israel's  defenses  are  permitted  \o 
.shrink,  while  the  Communists  are  .sup- 
plying extensive  armaments  to  the  Arab 
nations,  the  ensuing  situation  will  pro- 
vide fertile  ground  for  another  Arab 
attack  upon  Israel. 

Israel,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  earned  our 
friendship  with  a  complete  commitment 
to  the  principles  of  justice  and  freedom- 
democracy — the  very  principles  uix^n 
which  our  countrj-  is  predicated.  There 
can  be  no  denying  the  legal  status  of 
Israel;  that  status  was  recognized  by 
President  Truman  20  years  ago.  .A:.d 
there  can  also  be  no  denying  that  ihe 
Arab  States  which  liave  refused  to  recoc- 
nize  Israel's  legal  status  are  creates 
tensions  that  could  cause  still  another 
outbreak  of  hostilities  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  lead  to  a  worldwide  iiolocaust 

I  feel  most  strongly  that  our  overrid- 
ing concern  in  the  Middle  East  must  be 
for  a  permanent  peace  settlement  whKh 
guarantees  Isra  I's  legal  status:  a  f-<-\.- 
tlement  that  will  finally  relax  the  ten- 
sions that  have  firipped  the  Middle  Ea.st 
for  decades  and  prevent  a  future  war 
This  is  the  goal  we  urge  the  United  Nm- 
tlons  to  secure:  this  is  the  only  respon- 
sible goal  in  the  Middle  East 

But  unless  Israel  has  a  satisfactory 
deterrent  in  aircraft  we  can  have  no  -o^- 
surance  that  peace  will  be  negotiated. 
France  lias  for  some  time  provided  an- 
craft  to  Israel,  but  recently  reneged  ii 
a  contract  in  that  regard.  In  the  mean- 
time the  United  States  has  contracted  to 
provide  Jordan  with  certain  military  -t 
aircraft.  And.  most  importantly,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  steadily  resupply- 
ing  the  United  Arab  Republic.  Syria,  and 
other  Arab  nations  in  the  13  months 
since  the  brief  but  major  war  of  June 
1967. 

Certainly  Israel  has  a  right  to  appeal 
to  the  international  commimity  for  ade- 
quate arms  to  maintain  her  defen.se 
against  openly  belligerent  neighbors  I 
would  emphasize,  for  the  Members'  con- 
.sideration.  tliat  the  amendment  I  am  ol- 
fering  will  not  give  these  aircraft  to  Is- 
rael. Instead  they  would  be  sold  on  a 
cash  basis  as  soon  as  practicable  and 
upon  application  for  the  aircraft  by  the 
Israel  Government. 

Approximately  100  Members  of  the 
House  have  cosponsored  a  resolution 
urging  that  the  United  States  do  what  I 
would  require  with  this  amendment  1 
hope  that  those  Members,  and  the  entire 
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House  membership,  will  recognize  the 
overwhelming  need  for  the  United  States 
to  aid  Israel  at  this  time  in  order  to 
secure  the  tenuous  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Mr.  PODEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  cor- 
rection made  by  Congressman  Wolff 
which  will  help  secure  Phantom  jets  for 
the  State  of  Israel  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  we  can  do  to  preserve 
democracy  in  the  Middle  East.  Today 
Israel  is  surrounded  by  hostile  neighbors 
and  is  compelled  to  fight  a  war  or  a  pro- 
posed war  against  hostile  Arab  neighbors 
with  tools  which  are  not  equipped  to  stave 
off  the  Mig-2rs  the  Soviet  Union  sup- 
plied to  the  Arab  countries.  During  the 
6-day  war  most  of  the  Arab  Air  Force 
was  destroyed.  This  air  force  has  been 
replaced  by  Mig-2rs  or  supersonic  jet 
planes.  The  only  planes  available  to  the 
State  of  Israel  which  have  sufficient 
power  to  stave  off  these  supersonic  planes 
are  the  American  Phantom  jets.  Without 
these  Phantom  jets  Israel  would  be 
merely  a  pawn  in  the  hands  of  the  Arab 
countries.  I  think  because  Lsrael  today  is 
the  democracy  in  the  Middle  East  we  owe 
it  to  the  State  of  Israel  to  .see  to  it  it  has 
the  tools  with  which  to  fight.  I  add 
my  voice  and  urge  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  on  his  excellent 
statement  and  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Wolff  amendment.  Israel  today  stands 
virtually  alone  in  defending  the  entire 
Middle  East  and  the  African  continent 
as  well  as  the  Mediterranean  from  Soviet 
expansion. 

I  know  of  no  more  important  step  we 
can  take  today  than  to  assure  Israel  the 
right  to  obtain  the  very  Important  Phan- 
tom jets  she  .so  urgently  needs  for  her 
protection  and  survival. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  ever  forget 
that  Israels  struggle  for  survival  is  in 
our  highest  interest.  Thank  God  we  have 
brave  Israel  to  protect  freedom's  ideals 
in  the  Middle  East  at  a  time  when  our 
own  resources  are  being  tested  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Israel  is  today  threatened  as  never 
before. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  methodically 
replaced  all  the  arms  the  Arab  States 
lo.'^^  during  the  lightning  war  of  last 
June. 

The  free  world  has  stood  by  as  the 
Soviet  Union  pours  arms  and  planes  into 
the  Arab  States. 

I  say  the  United  States  should  not  per- 
mit another  moment's  delay  in  helping 
Israel  obtain  these  vital  Phantom  fight- 
ers. They  may  well  spell  the  difference 
between  survival  and  destruction  for 
Israel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  growing  menace  of 
the  Soviet  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean; 
the  continuing  arms  buildup  by  the  So- 
viets of  the  Arab  States,  and  the  Soviet 
Union's  continuing  design  for  ultimate 
acquisition  of  the  African  continent  may 
well  be  described  as  the  seeds  for  a  new 
world  conflict. 
Israel  alone  today  stands  as  the  van- 


guard against  this  Soviet  expansion  and 
I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  unconscion- 
able that  we  should  deny  Israel  these  jet 
fighters  any  longer. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Wolff  amendment.  The 
Phantom  jet  aircraft  are  vitally  necessary 
to  the  stability  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  The  Soviet  Union  has  been  en- 
gaged for  months  in  rebuilding  Arab 
armed  strength.  Supplying  Israel  with 
the  Phantom  jet  aircraft  will  serve  to 
preserve  a  balance  in  this  troubled  area. 

Peace  must  come  inevitably  to  permit 
the  nations  which  are  now  belligerents  to 
work  together  for  the  benefit  of  all  theii- 
people.  Jews  and  Arabs  have  lived  in 
l)eace  in  another  day.  They  can  do  so 
again.  We  look  foi-ward  to  that  day  when 
the  swords  will  have  been  beaten  into 
plowshares,  the  spears  into  pruning 
hooks,  and  neighbors  will  make  war  no 
more.  Until  that  day  comes  the  United 
States  has  a  role  to  play  in  helping  main- 
tain the  stability  of  the  area.  This  ac- 
tion will  help  do  it. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  IMr.  Wolff  1 
which  provides  that  the  Pre.sideni  shall 
make  available  to  Israel  a  minimum  of 
50  Phantom  jets  on  a  cash  basis.  I  am 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  this  resolution, 
which  I  firmly  believe  is  necessary  as  a 
deterrent  to  future  Arab  aggression. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House.  I  am  deeply  concerned  by  the  in- 
creasing supply  of  Soviet  arms  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  which  are  not 
onlv  more  numerous  but  more  advanced 
and  sophisticated  then  ever  before.  I  feel 
it  is  essential  for  Israels  security  in  her 
fight  for  existence  that  the  United  States 
provide  this  ally  with  the  Phantom  fight- 
ers called  for  in  this  amendment. 

We  were  instrumental  in  1948  in  es- 
tablishing Israel  as  a  nation,  now  the 
firmest  democracy  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  we  must  assist  Israel  in  maintaining 
her  defenses.  As  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  IMr.  Wolff]  pointed  out,  we  are 
not  giving  these  aircraft  to  Israel.  They 
are  to  be  .sold  on  a  cash  basis,  on  applica- 
tion for  them  by  the  Government  of 
Israel. 

Mr.    RYAN.    Mr.   Chairman,   will   the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff! . 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague 
from  New  York  to  direct  the  administra- 
tion to  take  steps  to  sell  Phantom  jets 
to  our  ally,  Israel. 

On  April  30  of  this  year.  I  joined  with 
21  of  my  colleagues  in  offering  House 
Resolution  1147.  resolving  that  the 
United  States  should  sell  Israel  a  quan- 
tity of  tnese  jets  adequate  to  her  defense. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  join  me 
in  the  belief  that  our  policies  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  must  be  directed  toward  a  gen- 
eral, areawide  peace  settlement,  based 
on  direct  negotiations  among  all  parties 
to  the  conflict.  I  have  repeatedly  urged 


that  American  diplomatic  influence  in 
the  Middle  East  be  employed  to  that  end. 

But  this  day  has  not  yet  come.  The 
Arab  States  have  not  changed  their  bel- 
ligerent attitude  toward  Israel.  They 
refuse  to  engage  in  direct  negotiations. 
They  continue  to  deny  her  right  to  exist: 
and  they  continue  their  aggressive  pro- 
nouncements that  they  will  resume  their 
attacks  as  soon  as  they  have  the  military 
strength  to  do  so. 

We  must  not  let  that  day  come  again. 

Failing  progress  toward  a  general  set- 
tlement, we  must  make  certain  that  Is- 
rael has  the  strength  to  repel  any  re- 
newed attack  hy  pursuing  with  respect  to 
our  ally  the  same  policy  which  has  guid- 
ed our  own  defense;  namely,  in  the  words 
of  President  Kennedy : 

Only  when  our  arms  are  sufficient  beyond 
doubt  can  we  be  cert.iln  beyond  doubt  that 
they  will  never  be  employed. 

Israel's  very  survival,  located  as  she 
is  in  a  sea  of  hostile  powers,  depends 
upon  this  premise. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  rearmed  Elgypt 
and  Syria  to  the  approximate  level  which 
existed  before  the  6-day  war.  Even  the 
United  States,  contrary  to  all  logic,  has 
rearmed  cne  of  the  states.  Jordan,  which 
made  war  on  Israel  a  year  ago.  on  the 
dubious  belief  that  this  will  maintain  our 
influence  with  Jordan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  seek  no  influence 
over  Israel,  which  is  a  proud,  independ- 
ent state.  But  we  must  seek  to  help  her 
maintain  that  hard-won  independence. 
And  as  long  as  her  neighbors  persist  in 
their  aggressive  designs  and  until  peace 
at  least  comes  to  the  Middle  East,  we 
must  continue  to  do  so. 
I  urge  support  for  the  amendment. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
.gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  listened  carefully 
to  the  discussion  of  the  proposal  to  send 
additional  U.S.  jets  to  Israel. 
I  support  it. 

I  think  that  it  is  vital  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  national  interest  in  peace 
and  security  in  the  Middle  East  that 
Israel  be  provided  with  the  necessary  de- 
fense equipment. 

The  worst  thing  that  can  happen  is  for 
the  Soviet  Union  to  destroy  the  pre- 
carious balance  which  presently  exists  in 
the  Middle  East — to  destroy  it  by  uni- 
laterally arming  the  Arabs. 

That  type  of  development  can  under- 
mine the  prospects  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  for  at  least  a  generation. 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  proposal  to  send  a 
handful  of  jets  to  Israel  really  goes  to 
the  heart  of  the  problem  which  exists  in 
the  Middle  East. 

We  are  sending  jets  to  Israel  right  now. 
We  have  been  delivering  A-4  Skyhawk 
jets  to  that  coimtr>',  as  well  as  other 
military  equipment,  for  quite  some  time. 
I  know  this  because  I  was  among  those 
who  urged  the  President,  the  Secretar>- 
of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  lift  the  embargo  on  military  shipments 
to   Israel.   That  embargo,   instituted  at 
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the  time  of  the  June  w>ir,  was  abolished 
last  fall.  j 

I  also  supported  the)  more  recent  ac- 
tion of  our  Govemmeit  in  agreeing  to 
supply  Israel  with  additional  Hawk  anti- 
aircraft missiles.  Thes^,  tqp.  will  prove 
very  helpful. 

The  point  is,  howeverjthat  the  sending 
of  military  equipment  to  Israel — as  nec- 
essary as  it  is  today — will  not  of  and  by 
itself  do  away  with  the  climate  of  In- 
security which  prevails  in  the  Middle 
East. 

That  climate  of  inseciirity  can  only  be 
remedied  by  an  cffectiye,  international 
guarantee  of  Middle  E^st  frontiers  and 
by  some  definitive  defeijse  arrangements 
between  the  United  Staites  and  Israel. 

I  suggested  this  in  my  re.solution.  House 
Resolution  1185.  which  i^  presently  pend- 
ing before  the  House. 

It  is  my  strong  belief  that  that  reso- 
lution warrants  early  arid  favorable  con- 
sideration by  the  Congfess. 

Mr. -Chairman,  I  wisA  to  place  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  my  House  Resolution 
1185,  together  with  the  tJexts  of  editorials 
from  our  Miami  newspapers,  endorsing 
the  thought  behind  it. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  reads  as 
follows:  I 

H.  Res    11B5 

Whereas  a  stable  and  diirnble  peace  In  the 
Middle  East  Is  essential  tajthe  foreign  policy 
interests  of  tlie  United  States  and  to  the 
common  interest  of  all  nnjions  in  lurthering 
world   peace:    and 

Whereas  the  fjeace  uiiii  security  of  the 
nations  of  the  Middle  E;»$t  are  endangered 
by  the  wasteful  and  destfuctlve  arms  race 
in  that  area,  and  by  continuing  threats  of 
belligerency:    and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Isijael  and  its  people 
have  the  right  to  be  secure  within  their 
borders  and  to  enjoy  the  lilesslngs  of  liberty 
and   peace:    Now,  therefor^,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  It  is  the  aense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives —  ' 

( 1)  That  the  President,  J^;tlng  through  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations,  shall  forth- 
with explore  every  prospect  of  advancing  the 
cause  of  durable  peace  iqf  the  Middle  Blast 
through  an  international]  guarantee  of  the 
national  frontiers  of  the  sovereign  countries 
of  that  region;   and 

(21  That  the  United  States  Senate,  having 
been  entrusted  by  the  Conistltutlon  with  the 
responsibility  for  furnlshiqg  advice  and  con- 
sent with  respect  to  treaties,  should  under- 
take to  determine  whether  United  States  In- 
terests in  the  preservation  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  could  be  enhanced  by  a  defense 
treaty  or  other  appropriate  bilateral  arrange- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the 
State  of  Israel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  editorials  to  which 
I  referred  a  moment  ago  are  as  follows: 

[From  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  June  1,  1968] 
Fascell  Acts  for  Israel 

On  May  20  this  newspaper  said:  "Israel, 
whatever  one  thlnlts  of  It  as  a  state,  is  the 
sole  Western-oriented  base  of  power  between 
Turkey  and  the  Atlantic." 

And  we  asked:  "Is  it  not  time  to  guarantee 
Israel's  security  by  some  binding  Instrument 
of  diplomacy  which  will  make  it  clear  where 
the  U.S.  stands  and  what  it  will  do  In  the 
event  of  future  aggression?'" 

We  are  gratified  to  see  that  this  question 
Is  the  basis  of  a  two-part  resolution  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Rep.  Dante  Fascell.  a 
member  of  the  powerful  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

Mr    Fascell  wants  an  "International  guar- 


antee" of  Middle  East  borders  and  a  "defense 
treaty  or  other  appropriate  bilateral  ar- 
rangement"  between  the  United  States  and 
the  State  of  Israel. 

While  these  proposals  are  exploratory,  they 
would  have  the  effect  of  law  by  action  of  the 
President  through  the  United  Nations  and 
a  vote  of  the  Senate,  which  has  the  treaty- 
making  power 

Every  day  that  uncertainty  continues  to 
brood  over  the  Middle  East  Is  another  day  of 
building  Soviet  strength  In  the  area.  If  the 
time  comes  when  Russian  power  is  prepared 
to  challenge  the  West  at  this  strategic  cross- 
roads (  f  history,  will  the  US   be  prepared? 

The  Fascell  resolution  suggests  the  neces- 
.sary  armor. 

(From  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald.  July  9,  19681 

An  Israel-United  States  Treatt  roR  Defense 

Is  Overdue 

Is  a  break-through  near  In  the  year-long 
Arab-Israeli  crisis? 

Or  do  we  have  at  hand  a  break-out — the 
outbreak  of  another  war? 

The  answer  may  be  No  in  both  cases.  Egyp- 
tian President  Nasser,  who  has  been  in  Mos- 
cow for  several  days,  promises  on  the  one 
hand  that  his  country  "will  liberate  Arab 
territory  conquered  by  Israel  with  Soviet 
help"  but  on  the  other  shows  some  interest 
in  the  "Insumclent"  peacekeeping  resolution 
of  the  United  Nations. 

No  break-through  to  peace  can  come  until 
Israel  is  recognized  by  its  neighbors  as  a 
sovereign  state.  Egypt  seemed  to  be  leaning 
to  this  premise  when  Its  foreign  minister 
said  in  Copenhagen  that  Cairo  was  prepared 
to  accept  the  reality  of  Israel's  existence. 

But  Nasser  dashed  that  one  with  cold 
water.  He  chose  the  Moscow  podium  again 
for  denouncing  Israel  and  its  "Imperialist 
patrons." 

So  it  goes,  hot  and  cold.  The  same  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  hover  around  talk  of 
a  renewed  war.  In  the  meantime  it  is  incum- 
bent on  the  West,  and  particularly  the  United 
States,  to  take  every  step  that  will  assure  the 
maintenance  of  a  friendly  power  base  In  the 
Middle  East. 

Nasser's  mere  presence  in  the  Soviet  Union 
is  disquieting  enough.  Pew  visitors  in  recent 
years  have  been  subjected  to  a  stronger  dose 
of.  shall  we  say,  the  Red  carpet  treatment. 

The  Soviet  commitment  to  Middle  East 
hegemony  (and  there's  an  "Imperialist  pa- 
tron" for  you)  is  spelled  out  in  even  stronger 
terms  by  the  prevalence  of  the  Red  Fleet  In 
the  Mediterranean,  Egyptian  and  Syrian 
naval  bases,  a  flood  of  armament  and  a  cre- 
scendo of  propaganda. 

But  what  of  the  West? 

The  Pentagon  or  the  State  Department  or 
both  are  still  side-stepping  Israel's  need  of 
the  Phantom  fighter-bomber  while  Moscow 
is  showering  the  United  Arab  Republic  with 
sophisticated  arms.  The  few  Hawks  missile 
batteries  consigned  to  Israel  are  helpful,  but 
they  are  purely  defensive  and,  anyway,  Israel 
already  has  Hawks. 

This  official  difference  has  ptizzled  the 
Israelis.  They  also  realize,  as  our  Jay  Bush- 
Insky  pointed  out  In  a  dispatch  Sunday  from 
Tel  Aviv,  that  "legally  speaking  the  United 
States  would  not  be  obligated  to  help  Israel 
were  she  faced  with  a  Joint  Arab-Soviet 
attack." 

We  repeat:  The  Middle  East  Is  the  world's 
strategic  military  crossroads. 

We  repeat;  Defense  of  that  area  against  the 
spread  of  militant  communism  is  vital  to  the 
U  S.  national  Interest. 

We  repeat;  The  only  fx)wer  base  available 
to  the  West  between  Turkey  and  the  Atlantic 
is  tiny  but  tough  Israel. 

We  repeat;  A  treaty  of  mutual  defense  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  U.S.  Is  long  overdue. 
Such  an  event  would  be  the  strongest  pos- 
sible deterrent  to  another  Soviet  war  of  ag- 
gression In  Arab  guise. 


(From  the  Jewish  Floridlan,  July  12.  1968) 
Decision    May    Mean    U.S.    Policy    Chance 

The  decision  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment this  week  to  terminate  its  embargo 
on  arms  deliveries  to  Israel  represents  a  wel- 
comed breakthrough  in  a  policy  that  !i  kI 
heretofore  remained  rigidly  aloof  from  '.!ie 
realities  of  massive  Soviet  arms  shipments 
to  the  Arab  states  and  the  consequent  thrf.u 
that  such  shipments  posed  to  the  security  i,f 
the  State  of  Israel. 

The  continuation  of  the  embargo,  impo.-ed 
after  the  Six-Day  War  last  June,  could  not 
be  Justified  in  view  of  tlie  sequence  of  events 
that  had  served  to  steadily  increase  the  arms 
imbalance  in  favor  of  the  Arabs  and  to  lur- 
ther  isolate  Israel  and  to  again  expose  xhe 
Jewish  State  to  the  hostile  designs  of  us 
neighbors 

Chief  among  these  developments  was  the 
one-sided  position  of  French  Presldtnt 
Charles  de  Gaulle  in  blocking  the  delivery 
of  Mirage  Jets  that  Israel  had  already  piiitl 
for  while  at  the  same  time  agreeing  to  the 
sale  of  50  such  craft  to  Iraq. 

France  was  not  the  only  West  European 
nation  to  embargo  arms  sales  to  Israel  The 
West  German  Government  has  even  with- 
held the  sale  of  unarmed  transport  plants 
to  the  Jewish  State  although  the  Bonn  Go  - 
crnment  at  least  was  consistent  in  Its  policy 
of  barring  arms  shipments  to  the  Arab  sta'-'s 
as  well 

Even  our  own  Government  had  alreadv 
started  to  rearm  Jordan.  Saudi  Arabl  and 
other  "friendly"  Arab  nations  while  strj 
maintaining  its  embargo  on  arms  to  Isnrl 

For  the  most  ominous  factor  ihreatenliiR 
the  Middle  East  peace  in  the  period  since  i!ie 
Six-Day  War  has  been  the  massive  rearm- 
ament by  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  most  bel- 
ligerent of  the  Arab  states  with  planes  aiut 
other  military  equipment  to  more  than  re- 
store the  numerical  superiority  of  millt.-iry 
aircraft  that  the  Arabs  enjoyed  before  l.M 
June's  conflict. 

In  addition,  thousands  of  Soviet  tecn- 
nlclans  and  "advisers"  have  been  operative 
in  Egypt  and  hundreds  of  Arabs  were  trained 
by    the   Russians   to  fly   the  supersonic  Jets 

In  the  face  of  these  developments,  the  fail- 
ure of  the  United  States  State  Department  'j 
deal  with  the  dangerous  implications  of  the 
Soviet  penetration  of  the  Middle  East  Ims 
been  causing  growing  concern  In  Congres- 
sional circles. 

The  announcement  of  the  lifting  of  the 
U.S.  arms  embargo  to  Israel  this  weolc 
stressed  that  It  was  only  a  coincidence  that 
the  move  came  at  a  time  when  Nasser  was 
warmly  received  in  Moscow  with  the  dis- 
closure of  plans  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  stop 
up  its  military  aid  to  Egypt  and  other  Arab 
states. 

If  the  latest  U.S.  move  merely  representcU 
a  countermeasure  In  answer  to  a  new  Krem- 
lin bid  for  further  penetration  of  the  Middle 
East,  it  would  have  little  lasting  effect  i  ti 
the  prospects  for  peace  in  the  area. 

If.  as  has  happened  in  the  past,  it  Is  mereiV 
a  small  concession  to  Israel  aimed  at  justKy- 
ing  more  generous  military  aid  to  "friendly" 
Arab  states,  the  Middle  East  will  be  mj 
nearer  to  peace. 

Israel  wants  peace — it  wants  peace  ai;- 
perately — but  it  must  be  ready  for  war. 

The  Arab  states,  technologically  and  eco- 
nomically, have  regained  their  prewar 
strength.  They  have  ground-to-ground  mis- 
siles with  a  range  of  nearly  40  miles. 

While  the  Arabs  may  cr  may  not  be  ready 
for  war  after  their  substantial  rearmament 
the  Arab  rulers  might  once  again  leap  into 
ventures  for  which  they  are  ill-prepared. 

Israel,  therefore  must  be  strengthened  as 
the  only  possible  deterrent  to  Arab  attack. 

If  the  U.S.  move  in  lifting  the  arms  em- 
bargo truly  represents  a  new  departure  <it, 
the  policy  level  and  recognition  in  Washlnp- 
lon  of  the  urgent  need  to  strengthen  Israe.. 
then  the  chances  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
E^st  will  be  greatly  enhanced. 
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Election  year  or  not,  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  not  a  candidate  to  succeed 
nimself  gives  him  the  freedom  to  act  boldly 
in  assuring  Israel's  security  for  years  to  come. 

The  lifting  of  the  embargo  on  arms  to 
I.'irael  can  be  the  first  step  in  such  a  bold 
program.  President  Johnson  may  achieve 
uneprecedented  progress  in  the  cause  of  world 
peace  In  the  ren^ainlng  months  of  his 
Artminlstratlon. 

IKrom  the  New  Miami  Beach  (Fla.i  Sun| 
Israel  Needs  Jets 

The  U.S.  decision  to  ship  more  Hawk 
antiaircraft  missiles  to  Israel  is  a  belated  step 
in  the  right  direction.  But  it  Is  not  enough. 

For  two  decade.s  now.  Isr.iel  has  been  strug- 
gl:ng  for  its  existence,  time  after  lime  forced 
to  defend  Itself  against  the  surrounding  Arab 
states.  Time  after  time  Israel  has  proved 
itself  ab:e  to  defeat  its  enemies  on  the  bat- 
tle.leld.  Last  yeir  she  took  the  measure  of 
Eiypt  ar.d  Jord;in  again  and  in  the  process 
wiped  out  the  Arab  military  machine.  But 
X'Mtl  machine  is  turning  once  again,  with 
ar:i'»s  funneled  Into  the  Middle  East  by  the 
Sov:et  Union. 

It  is  understandable  that  the  United  States 
sh;  u'd  worry  over  adding  fuel  to  the  still 
smouldering  fires  of  w.ir  by  helping  Israel 
m  ilie  arms  race.  But  facts  are  facts:  the 
AraiJs  are   being  re-armed.   Israel   is  not. 

The  only  logical  and  honorable  decision 
for  the  U.S.  to  make  is  to  sell  I.srael  the 
Ph.Tntom  jets  she  needs.  Israel  doesn't  want 
a  1-.  .ndout.  she  wants  to  buy  arms  to  defend 
he.-self.  Will  we  wait  until  Israel  is  again 
attacked  to  determine  we  have  a  moral 
ground  for  aiding  her? 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  geiitleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  of  the  gentlemen 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Wolff  and  Mr. 
Hai-pernI.  It  is  of  vital  importance  to  our 
welfare  as  well  as  to  that  of  our  ally  and 
friend  in  the  Middle  East,  that  sufficient 
military  aid  be  given  to  Israel. 

Furthermore,  with  Israel's  demon- 
strated industrial  and  inventive  abilities, 
she  is  highly  capable  of  bringing  sta- 
bility and  security  to  the  Middle  East. 
Therefore,  it  is  to  America's  best  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  military  interests 
that  Israel  i-emain  militarily  strong. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chaii'man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

.Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  York  and  compliment  the  gentle- 
ma. i  from  New  York.  I  think  this  is  ab- 
solutely necessary. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Wolkf]. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  vigorously  support  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  two  gentle- 
men from  New  York  1  Mr.  Wolff  and  Mr. 
Halpern],  and  I  commend  them  for  in- 
troducing it. 

For  more  than  a  year,  I  have  urged 
the  administration  to  take  steps  to  re- 
store the  military  balance  in  the  Middle 
East  that  Soviet  arms  shipments  to  the 
Arab  countries  has  upset.  I  must  con- 


cede that  I  am  puzzled  by  the  adminis- 
tration's attitude.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  made  the  Arab  lands 
into  military  satellites.  Surely,  it  is  to 
the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States  that  Israel  continue  its  effective 
defen.se  against  these  .satellites.  Over 
and  over  ugain.  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  our  country  cannot  do  bus- 
iness with  governments  whose  only  ob- 
jective appears  to  be  to  attack  and  de- 
stroy Israel.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
many  reasons  we  should  stand  up  for 
Israel,  but  first  and  most  important  is 
the  self-interest  of  the  United  States. 

Israel  is  not  asking  for  charity.  It  asks 
only  for  the  means  to  conduct  its  self- 
defense.  The  Phantom  jets  which  we  in- 
struct the  administration  to  make  avail- 
able to  Israel — at  Israel's  expense — will 
help  make  this  objective  possible. 

And  I  need  not  repeat  that  Israel  docs 
not  seek  arms  to  wage  a  war  of  aggres- 
sion as  its  potential  enemy  does.  Israil 
asks  only  to  live  in  i^eace.  It  will  make  a 
reasonable  peace  settlement  With  its 
neighbors,  if  they  will  recognize  its  right 
to  exist  and  give  as.surances  that  they 
will  interfere  no  longer  with  this  right. 
But  in  the  absence  of  such  assurances, 
Israel  must  defend  itself.  The  least  v.e 
can  do.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  sell  Israel 
the  means  for  this  self-defen.se.  She  has 
sought  to  purcnase  jets  witli  which  to 
defend  herself  from  other  nations  but 
has  been  unable  to  do  .so.  The  only  avail- 
able defensive  airplanes,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances are  American-built  Phan- 
tom jets. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Cliairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
t'entleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  and  com- 
mend the  able  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

If  we  will  get  these  modern  planes 
into  the  hands  of  Israel  promptly  it  will 
not  only  assure  the  defense  of  Israel 
but  will  assure  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
We  must  at  all  events  see  to  it  that  Israel 
has  more  effective  military  help  from  us 
than  the  Russians  supply  to  the  Arab 
States  which  are  threatening  again  to 
destroy  Israel.  If  we  will  do  that  and 
enter  into  a  mutual  defen.se  pact  with 
Israel  then  we  will  stop  both  the  Arabs 
and  Russia  from  attacking  Israel. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

I  am  convinced  that  peace  in  the  Mid- 
east is  contingent  on  a  strong  Israel.  An 
Israel  that  has  the  strength  to  deter  any 
and  all  of  the  Arab  States  from  their  de- 
signs of  aggression.  I  think  this  amend- 
ment is  a  step  in  that  direction. 


Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chaii'man,  I  am  pleased  to  jointly 
sponsor  this  resolution  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Wolff  1 . 

Briefly,  the  Halpern-Wolff  amendment 
calls  on  the  President  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  with  the  Government  of  Israel 
for  the  sale  of  military  planes,  commonly 
known  as  F-4  Phantom  jet  fighters.  Yes, 
I  said  sale — not  giveaway. 

Unless  the  United  States  fulfills  the 
sale  that  this  amendment  calls  for,  we 
are  inviting  disaster  in  the  Middle  East. 
Let  us  review  the  realities  of  the  situa- 
tion for  a  few  moments.  In  June  1967, 
the  forces  of  communism,  woiking 
through  certain  Arab  States  by  proxy, 
attempted  to  take  over  the  Middle  East 
by  force.  The  State  of  Israel,  a  free 
democracy  such  as  our  own,  defeated 
that  drive  in  the  conflict  now  known  as 
the  6-day  war. 

This.  Mr.  Chairman,  was  the  first  de- 
feat inflicted  on  the  Soviet  Union  in  a 
long  time.  Our  Government  since  has 
failed  to  adopt  the  policies  required  in 
supplying  the  necessary  replacement  of 
supersonic  jets  for  Israel's  air  force. 

The  Russians,  since  the  6-day  war. 
moved  rapidly  in  the  Middle  East  to 
.•>natch  victory  from  defeat,  poured  jet 
fighters  and  bombers  into  the  radical 
Arab  States.  Syria,  and  especially  Egypt. 
When  the  Kiemlin  noticed  that  Wash- 
ington failed  to  meet  Israel's  needs  and 
kept  defen-ing  action  on  the  Israeli  ap- 
plication to  buy  50  Phantom  jet  fighter- 
bombers  from  us.  the  Russians  sensed 
weakness.  They  poured  it  on. 

Egypt  has  been  given  about  350  Rus- 
sian jet  fighters  and  bombers  of  types 
even  more  modern  than  the  equipment 
destroyed  by  Israel  in  the  war.  A  large 
number  of  Russian  jets  were  also  .sent 
to  Syria.  President  de  Gaulle  of  France 
cynically  canceled  a  contract  to  .supply 
French  Mirage  jets  to  Israel  and  .sold 
jets,  instead,  to  the  Arab  State  of  Iraq. 

The  United  States  responded  to  the 
situation  by  the  ridiculous  decision  to 
sell  F-104  Starfighter  jets  to  Jordan, 
another  Arab  State  that  took  part  in  the 
war  against  Israel.  The  excuse  given 
was  that  if  we  did  not  ship  jets  of  the 
supersonic  type  to  the  Arabs,  the  Rus- 
sians would. 

Today,  an  alarming  fact  has  emerged. 
Israel  has  not  received  a  single  super- 
sonic military  jet  from  any  source  since 
before  June  5,  1967.  The  date  of  the  6- 
day  war,  Israel  lost  many  planes,  op- 
erationally and  accidentally,  defending 
itself  against  Soviet-built  aircraft.  Is 
this  the  way  we  show  our  appreciation  of 
Israel;  coui-age  in  standing  up  against 
a  Communist  buildup? 

In  January  1968.  President  Johnson 
met  with  the  Israeli  Prime  Minister  at 
the  LBJ  Ranch.  The  joint  statement  is- 
sued after  those  talks  said  Israel's  jet 
needs  would  be  taken  under  active  re- 
view. Over  6  months  have  passed. 
Nothing  has  happened  except  that  the 
Russians  now  have  achieved  a  buildup 
in  the  Arab  States  of  4-to-l  jet  su- 
periority over  Israel.  This  balance  was 
only  3  to  1  in  Arab  favor  before  the 
6-day  war. 
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Another  dangerous  development  has 
occurred.  At  least  3.000  Soviet  military 
officers  and  technicians  have  entered 
Ej?ypt  along  with  the  jets  and  other  arms 
furnished.  Soviet  TU-16  heavy  bombers, 
flown  by  regular  Russian  Air  Force  crews, 
have  made  familiarization  visits  to 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  air  bases. 

Meanwhile,  Russian  military  men  have 
taken  over  the  radar  and  antiaircraft 
systems  at  various  key  Arab  air  bases. 
Soviet  pilots  are  flying  with  the  Egyp- 
tians, ostensibly  on  training  missions,  but 
sometimes  flying  on  their  own  missions 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  area. 
A  system  of  communication  has  t)een  de- 
veloped between  Soviet  Air  Force  cadre 
units  in  Egypt  and  Syria  with  the  more 
than  40  Soviet  naval  vessels  now  based 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Russians  in 
Egypt  are  also  in  touch  with  the  Russian 
naval  fleet  which,  for  the  first  time,  has 
moved  into  the  Persian  Gulf. 

In  the  face  of  these  developments. 
Israel  would  be  justified  to  at  least  expect 
the  UTilted  States  to  sell  her  the  neces- 
sary sophisticated  arms,  especially  super- 
sonic jets,  to  deter  aggression.  Only  an 
effective  strike  capacity  can  maintain  the 
shaky  peace  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  Arabs  openly  proclaim  that  they 
do  not  want  peace.  They  refuse  to  meet 
with  Israel  to  negotiate  a  settlement. 
President  Nasser  has  gotten  himself  into 
such  a  position  as  stooge  of  Moscow  that 
he  could  not  now  extricate  himself  even 
if  he  wanted  to. 

Blinding  ourselves  to  these  realities 
and  continuing  to  vacillate  is  a  cynical 
way  of  conducting  world  diplomacy.  We 
are  jeopardizing  a  friendly  nation.  We 
are  also  jeopardizing  the  fate  of  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Middle  East,  and  the 
free  world. 

We  must  not  appease  the  Russians  and 
Arabs  at  Israel's  expense  any  longer.  We 
can  demonstrate  the  faith  of  our  often 
expressed  policy  by  selling  the  necessary 
Phantom  iets  to  Israel.  That  is  the  intent 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support   of    the   amendment. 

It  has  been  very  interesting  to  see  all 
the  friends  of  Israel  come  down  in  the 
well  and  associate  themselves  with  the 
amendment. 

I  do  not  suppose  the  fact  that  the 
Members  have  an  appreciable  number 
of  Jewish  voters  back  home  would  have 
anything  to  do  with  that. 

But  I  come  from  a  district  with  a  dif- 
ferent makeup.  As  I  htaie  said  before,  I 
perhaps  have  the  onl^  district  In  the 
United  States  which  hits  more  Arabs  in 
it  than  it  does  Jews.    | 

But  I  support  the^  amendment  for 
Israel.  j 

It  is  a  strange  thing,  but  the  Arabs — 
I  do  not  like  to  call  ttiem  "Arabs,"  be- 
cause they  are  American  citizens  now, 
who  came  from  thelArab  countries — 
really  do  not  seem  tojcare  much  about 
the  fights  and  feuds  if  the  Middle  East. 
That  is  true  of  those ; 
far  as  I  can  find  out.j 
willing  but  anxious 
Vive.  They  look  at  it 
view  of  this  country, 
been  a  country  which 
underdog. 


\n  my  district.  So 
they  are  not  only 
)r  Israel  to  sur- 
rom  the  point  of 
rhlch  has  always 
has  favored  the 


I  do  not  believe  this  will  lose  me  a  vote 
to  support  the  amendment.  If  it  does, 
so  be  it,  because  I  believe  we  have  a 
moral  commitment — as  much  as  a  moral 
commitment  as  we  have  in  Vietnam,  but 
no  more — to  see  that  this  country,  which 
we  recognized,  and  we  were  the  first 
country  to  recognize  it.  can  exist,  ex- 
actly as  we  made  a,  commitment  to  the 
Vietnamese,  to  the  million  and  a  half 
who  happened  to  be  Christians,  whom 
we  took  out  of  North  Vietnam,  whom 
we  told  we  would  see  that  they  did  not 
get  murdered  because  they  left. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
I  believe  he  wants  to  support  the  WolfT- 
Halpern  amendment. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  was  just  going  to  say  I 
support  the  WolfT-Halpern  amendment. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS..  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
also  support  the  Farbsteln-Wolff-Hal- 
pern  amendment. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Wolff  1  to  di- 
rect our  Government  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations for  the  sale  of  50  supersonic 
Phantom  jet  planes  to  the  State  of  Israel. 
These  planes  are  absolutely  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  the  State  of  Israel. 
They  are  needed  by  Israel  to  counter- 
balance the  heavy  and  extended  arming 
of  the  Arab  States  by  Soviet  Russia. 

It  Is  our  obligation  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  State  of  Israel.  It  is  an 
exemplary  democracy  of  free  people 
dedicated  to  progress  and  the  dignity  of 
man.  It  is  a  symbol  of  the  capacity  of  a 
free  people  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
the  desert  under  a  democratic  system. 

Through  prudence,  industry,  and  high 
purpose.  Israel  has  earned  its  rightful 
place  in  the  family  of  nations.  Its  right 
to  grow  and  prosper  must  not  be  threat- 
ened or  impaired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
that  every  year,  when  we  have  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  under  consideration,  there  is 
a  new  war  over  the  Middle  East. 

I  have  no  strong  objection  to  the 
amendment.  I  will  put  my  record  of  sup- 
port for  Israel  alongside  that  of  any 
Member  of  the  House. 

Next  week  we  are  going  to  bring  a  bill 
to  the  floor,  H.R.  15681,  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act.  This  amendment  properly 
belongs  in  that  act,  not  in  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  !Mr.  Wolff]. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendments  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Did  not  the  Chairman  an- 
nounce the  result  of  the  vote? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  did  an- 
nounce the  vote  and  said  that  the  ayes 
had  it. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  something 
ought  to  be  said  at  this  point.  This  for- 
eign aid  program  has  always  been  m 
trouble,  and  I  soon  learned  why.  I  think 
the  difficulty  is  in  the  administration 
of  the  program.  Recently  a  former  Gov- 
ernor of  my  State  who  ran  for  ttie 
U.S.  Senate  and  was  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated has  been  appointed  as  a  $100. 
a-day  consultant  to  the  foreign  aid 
program  in  India.  It  seems  to  me  tiiat 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  their  staff  membe's 
know  all  about  these  problems  and  ha\e 
their  own  investigators  constantly  woik- 
ing  on  the  problem.  Why  some  lawyer 
from  a  farm  community  should  know 
anything  about  the  problems  in  India  or 
anything  about  investigating  foreign  aid 
is  beyond  me.  This  proves  to  me  it  was  a 
political  appointment.  He  will  be  there 
for  60,  90,  or  120  days  at  a  cost  of  about 
$12,000.  I  would  like  to  state  to  member.s 
of  the  committee  that  this  seems  to  be 
a  reflection  on  the  committee.  For  tlie 
AID  officials  to  take  a  man  out  of  th.e 
purely  political  field  as  a  defeated  can- 
didate in  Nebraska  and  send  him  over  to 
India  at  $100  a  day  plus  all  of  his  ex- 
penses to  look  into  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram when  we  have  .so  many  experts  .in 
the  committee  and  on  the  staff,  that  can 
do  and  have  done  just  that,  is  shockir,; 
To  me  it  Is  a  political  gimmick  pure  and 
simple.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  mess 
up  this  program  by  these  political  gim- 
micks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  following  informa- 
tion on  the  retention  of  former  Nebraska 
Gov.  Frank  B.  Morrison  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  as  a  con- 
sultant came  from  Dr.  Martin  Forman. 
the  Director  of  Nutrition  and  Child 
Feeding  with  AID  on  July  17  and  18,  1968. 

Former  Governor  Morrison  was  first 
employed  by  appointment  as  a  consult- 
ant for  AID  from  April  10  to  April  26. 
1968.  This  period  of  time  was  spent  in 
Washington  with  the  exception  of  a  trip 
to  New  York.  The  expenses  during  this 
period  of  time  came  to  $291.02  and  in- 
cluded cab  fares  and  a  per  diem  pay- 
ment, plus  $155.28  in  airline  fares,  plus 
$100  a  day  in  consulting  fees. 

According  to  aid  officials,  Mr.  Morrison 
was  again  employed  as  a  consultant  tor 
a  mission  to  India  which  started  May  16 
and  has  continued  on  to  the  present.  His 
roundtrip  airline  ticket  to  India  cost  the 
equivalent  of  $1,696.  AID  said  that  ;o 
date  he  has  been  paid  for  an  estimated 
75  days  including  the  Washington  and 
New  York  consulting  fees  for  a  total  of 
$7,500.  He  is  also  receiving  In  India  per 
diem  expenses  of  $14  a  day.  "His  mission 
is  for  from  60  to  90  days,  but  according  to 
AID.  it  could  be  extended  up  to  130  days 
and  he  would  still  receive  the  $100  a  day 
consultant's  fee.  This  would  be  $13,000 
plus  the  $14  a  day  per  diem. 

A  note  on  the  per  diem.  The  State  De- 
partment reports  that  the  rate  of  ex- 
change between  Indian  money  and 
dollars  is  listed  now  at  7.05  to  1.  That 
would  bring  almost  100  rupees  a  day  in 
living  expenses. 

On  the  question  of  reports,  the  AID 
official  indicated  that  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  former  Governor's  mission 
that  written  reports  probably  are  not 
necessary.  He  said  that  if  there  are  any. 
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the  reports  would  be  handled  by  or  re- 
ceived by  the  AID  mission  in  India,  as 
the  Governor  is  under  AID  mission  super- 
vision. However,  the  Director  of  the  India 
AID  mission  is  in  the  United  States,  so 
liow  can  he  accompli-sh  anything. 

Dr.  Forman  described  the  former  Gov- 
ernors    "mission"  in  the  following  way: 

Under  AID  mission  supervision,  work  with 
executives  of  tlie  Indian  food  Industry  to: 

1.  Strengtlien  their  liaison  with  the  U.S. 
!ood  Industry. 

2.  Strengthen  their  cooperation  with  each 
iiiher; 

3.  Establish  liaison  with  the  scientific  and 
technical  community  In  India; 

4.  Provide   general    administrative   advice. 

I  ask,  why  can  our  experts  not  do  this? 
Can  anyone  understand  such  !;obbIy- 
L^ook?  These  questions  come  to  mind: 

First.  Is  this  all  being  done  with  for- 
eign aid  money  as  a  campaign  gim- 
mick? Note  letter  to  Q  Street  merchants 
in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  from  Frank  B.  Mor- 
rison. Jr. 

Second.  Was  this  whole  trip  set  up  as 
.1  method  of  financing  a  political  cam- 
i)aign  in  Nebraska  with  U.S.  taxpayers' 
iiollars  and  money  that  was  meant  to 
feed  the  starving  iieople  in  India? 

Third.  Is  it  ethical  to  bankroll  close 
relatives   of   a   congressional   candidate 

ith  American  taxpayers'  foreign  aid 
money  just  prior  to  an  election? 

Fourth.  If  this  would  happen  in  Con- 
gress, would  they  not  call  it  patronage? 
To  put  it  another  way,  if  the  wife  of  one 
of  your  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  receiving  a  total  of 
S114  a  day  of  taxpayers'  money  as  a  con- 
.■-ultant.  would  this  not  be  termed 
i.epotism? 

Fifth.  Is  this  the  sort  of  thing  that 
the  administration  plans  to  do  with  the 
money  up  for  authorization  today? 

Sixth.  How  many  consultants  do  we 
!iave  running  around  making  $100  a  day 
all  over  the  world  just  before  the  Amer- 
ican elections?  I  would  say  that  this  is 
:'bout  the  most  unhealthy  and  political 
;hing  I  have  ever  heard  of.  and  I  am 
.  iaocked  and  dismayed  by  the  possible 
implications  of  the  future  use  of  this  sort 
of  thing  should  it  ever  become  a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  American  elective 
•wstem. 

It  is  a  real  joke  that  the  foreign-aid 
.leople  would  send  a  defeated  politician 
on  this  mission  when  he  has  not  an 
iota  of  qualification  to  assume  it  and 
■^s  I  have  stated,  is  simply  a  duplication 
■if  what  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
iairs  and  the  foreign-aid  officials  are 
doing  continually. 
Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  was  simply 

i  political  junket  and  the  poor  Ameri- 

an  taxpayer  is  forced  to  pick  up  the 

ab. 
The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

June  25,  1968. 
Mr.  Stanley  Lanoha, 
Q  Street  Merchants. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

Dear  Mr.  Lanoha:  As  you  Icnow,  my  father, 
frank  B.  Morrison,  is  presently  on  a  mission 

jr  the  State  Department  in  Southeast  Asia. 
'Jae  of  his  main  objectives  is  to  bring  about 
1  oordination  among  the  several  governments 
•n  the  administration  of  programs  designed 
to  relieve  the  impoverished  conditions  which 
ticist  there. 

My  father  feels  very  deeply  about  the  prob- 
tais  In  Southeast  Asia  and  he  Is  busily  en- 
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gaged  in  charting  a  course  of  action  for  their 
solution.  He  thinks  that  a  public  informa- 
tion program  is  desirable  in  presenting  a 
realistic  picture  of  life  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  in 
August,  he  would  like  to  discuss  the  eco- 
nomic situation  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
programs  which  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
currently  are  working  on  to  prevent  millions 
of  people  from  becoming  communistic  be- 
cause of  ignorance,  starvation  and  disease. 

If  you  would  like  to  have  my  father  ap- 
pear before  yovir  group,  please  call  me  and 
I  shall  be  glad  to  arrange  It.  If  1  am  not  in, 
please  leave  a  message  with  my  secretary. 

If  you  are  not  the  current  president  of 
your  group,  please  pa.ss  this  along  to  the 
proper  person. 

Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  kind  con- 
sideration. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Frank  B.  Morrison,  Jr. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Are  there  any  further  amendments  to 
the  committee  amendment? 

amendment    to    the    COMMrTTEE     AMENDMENT 
OFTERED    BY    MR.    RVAN 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  commitiee  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Ryan:  On  page  11,  Immediately 
after  line  9.  Insert  the  following: 

'•(c)  Section  620ip).  which  relates  to  pro- 
hibition against  furnishing  assistance  to  the 
United   Arab   Republic,   is  amended — 

"(1)  by  inserting  "or  Jordan'  immediately 
rifter  'United  Arab  Republic'  the  first  place 
it  appears;  and 

"(21  by  Inserting  "or  Jordan,  as  the  case 
may  be'  immediately  after  "United  Arab  Re- 
public' the  second  place  It  appears." 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  the  amendment  be 
numbered  to  conform  by  number  with 
the  previous  three  amendments  to  the 
section,  which  were  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
an  identical  amendment  at  the  desk  but 
I  am  pleased  to  withdraw  it  and  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  Simply,  this  amendment 
would  place  Jordan  in  the  same  cate- 
goiy  as  the  United  Arab  Republic  when 
Congress,  in  1966.  prohibited  assistance 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic.  The  amend- 
ment, like  the  1966  one,  would  ban  such 
assistance  unless  the  President  finds  it  is 
"essential  to  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  such  assistance  will 
neither  directly  or  indirectly  assist  ag- 
gressive actions." 

How  right  we  were  when  we  enacted 
that  prohibition  against  giving  assist- 
ance to  Nasser.  His  aggressiveness  w-as 
only  too  tragically  illustrated  by  his  ill- 
fated  attempt  to  crush  Israel  in  1967. 
But  the  United  Arab  Republic  was  not 
alone  in  that  aggression.  Jordan  was 
verj'  much  its  partner  and  is  verj-  much 
its  partner  today  in  vowing  repeatedly 


that  Israel  must  be  annihilated— and 
every  move  in  recent  months  points  to 
their  intent.  Yet.  some  months  ago.  the 
State  Department  resumed  shipments  of 
arms  to  Jordan.  Jordanian  pilots  are 
being  trained  here  in  the  United  States 
and  it  has  been  announced  that  Jordan 
will  receive  F-104  jet  fighters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  great  drive  mush- 
roomed in  the  United  States  for  gun  con- 
tiol  legislation  when  a  Jordanian  Arab 
terrorist  used  a  gun  to  assas.sinate  Sena- 
tor Kennedy.  While  the  administration 
insists  uix)n  a  gun  control  legislation 
within  the  United  States,  our  State  De- 
Ijartinent  continues  to  .ship  gun.s  to  Jor- 
danian terrorists  ia  Jordan.  The.se  guns 
have  been  used  almost  daily  to  fire  upon 
Israelis,  killing  and  wouiiding  many. 

The  U.N.  cease-fire  lines  have  been  ig- 
noied  by  the  Jordanians.  New  war  may 
erupt  at  any  time. 

Instead  of  controlling  the  sale  or  gift 
of  guns  to  Jordanians  who  have  demon- 
.strated  irrcspon.sibility.  we  export  abroad 
a  menace  that  we  are  trying  to  control 
at  home.  Where  is  the  logic? 

Only  this  week  a  ship  uiiloaded  many 
guns  and  tanks  at  a  Jordanian  .seaport. 
While  the  unloading  was  taking  place. 
Jordanians  were  firing  acioss  the  cease- 
fire line  into  Israel  at  another  jwlnt.  This 
is  absurd.  We  must  stop  the  flow  of  arms 
to  Jordan,  a  nation  that  ignored  Ameri- 
can advice  not  to  attack  Israel  on  June 
5,  1967.  the  day  that  war  broke  out  be- 
tween Israel  and  Egypt. 

Jordan  did  not  have  to  enter  that  war. 
But  King  Hussein  jumped  like  a  jackal 
to  join  the  pro-Communi.st  Arab  regimes 
of  Egypt  and  Syria. 

Jordan  has  not  demonstrated  a  due  le- 
Kard  for  peace  or  for  the  conviction  of  the 
United  States  that  .she  should  enter  into 
direct  negotiations  for  a  permanent 
peace  settlement  with  Israel. 

Yet  we  still  play  the  arms  game  with 
Jordan. 

How  inconsistent  this  is  with  our  pro- 
fe.ssed  policy  of  encouraging  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  We  talk  about  helping  Is- 
rael on  one  side  of  our  mouths  and  then 
we  help  its  self-professed  foe  out  of  the 
other.  We  talk  about  arms  balance  in 
the  Mideast,  yet.  we  hold  up  .selling — 
mind  you.  not  supplying,  but  selling — 50 
Phantom  jets  to  Israel.  Yet,  we  furnish 
.sophisticated  equipment  to  Jordan,  one 
of  the  aggressor  Arab  states  being  heavi- 
ly armed  and  influenced  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 
How  ridiculous  can  we  get. 
This  amendment  would  include  Jordan 
under  the  same  restrictions  for  assist- 
ance as  Nasser's  United  Arab  Republic. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreci- 
ate the  support  of  the  gentleman  for 
this  amendment. 

What  my  amendment  does  is  veiy  sim- 
ple. It  expands  section  620  >  p )  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  which  al- 
ready includes  a  prohibition  on  assist- 
ance to  the  United  Arab  Republic  unless 
the  President  finds  it  in  the  national  in- 
terest and  finds  such  assistance  will  not 
aid  aggression  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
include  the  country  of  Jordan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1966.  the  Congress 
recognized  that  it  was  neither  just  nor 
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In  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
continue  to  provide  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
a  nation  which  repeatedly  expre.5sed  its 
intention  to  destroy  our  stanch  Mid- 
east ally,  Israel.  That  year  Congress  en- 
acted the  following  provision,  now  section 
620<p>  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act: 

No  Assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  Act  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  unless 
the  President  finds  and  reports  within  thirty 
days  of  such  findings  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
such  assistance  Is  essential  to  the  national 
Interest  of  the  United  States,  and  further 
that  such  assistance  will  neither  directly  nor 
Indirectly  assist  aggressive  actions  by  the 
United  Arab  Republic. 

The  worst  fears  of  Congress  implicit  in 
this  provision  were  realized  in  June  1967 
when  the  United  Arab  Republic  led  other 
Arab  States  in  the  attempt  to  destroy 
Israel.  Although  Israel  was  victorious, 
her  enemies  have  vowed  to  make  war 
once  mote  as  soon  as  they  are  able.  Jor- 
dan participated  in  the  action  against 
Israel.  Jordan  turned  command  of  her 
forces  over  to  Egypt.  Her  prominent  role 
in  that  war  and  her  behavior  since  show 
that  Jordan's  hostility  to  Israel  is  un- 
diminished. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  continue  to  arm 
Jordan.  From  1958-1966  Jordan  received 
$42.1  million  in  militai-y  assistance  and 
in  fiscal  year  1967,  appalling  as  it  is.  the 
l&st  year  from  which  figures  are  avail- 
able, the  United  States  sent  $18.8  mil- 
lion in  militarj'  aid  to  Jordan — $4.5  mil- 
lion more  than  Israel  received  in  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance  combined. 
In  short,  in  10  years  the  United  States 
provided  $60.9  million  in  military  assist- 
ance— which  was  then  used  by  Jordan 
against  Israel.  The  State  Department 
should  have  learned  a  lesson,  but  instead 
in  February  of  this  year,  the  State  De- 
partment announced  the  resumption  of 
arms  to  Jordan. 

I  again  demand  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions I  posed  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
on  February  15:  Did  the  6-day  war, 
which  signaled  the  total  failure  of  our 
arm-the-Arab  policy  really  take  place, 
or  was  it  a  dream?  Is  the  State  Depart- 
ment's memory  that  short?  For  what 
earthly  purpose  would  Jordan  use  tanks, 
artillery,  and  supersonic  jet  F-104's  ex- 
cept against  Israel? 

On  June  3  I  again  took  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  to  protest  the  rearming  of 
Jordan.  At  that  time  I  made  public  a 
telegram  I  had  sent  to  the  Secretai-j'  of 
State  3  days  earlier.  Allow  me  to  quote 
from  my  telegram  to  Secretary  Rusk : 

I  am  strongly  oppposed  to  apparent  U.S. 
{Killcy  of  re.irmlng  Jordan  to  capability  level 
of  last  June,  as  reported  in  the  press.  U.S. 
arms  were  used  in  Jordan's  attack  on  Israel. 
Increased  Arab  strength  only  Increases  the 
risk  of  future  attacks.  I  call  on  you  to  cease 
all  future  shipments  to  Jordan. 

In  June  the  press  reported  that  the 
United  States  was  rearming  Jordan  to 
its  capability  level  of  June  1967  before 
the  6-day  war.  The  Government  is  send- 
ing F-104  jet  fighters  to  Jordan.  It  has 
continued  to  bring  Jordanians  to  this 
country  to  receive  pilot  instruction.  Some 
21  Jordanian  pilots  are  now  being 
trained.    Jordanian    soldiers    are   being 


trained  in  other  aspects  of  modern  war- 
fare. 

Somehow  the  State  Department  has 
been  sold  on  the  idea  that  the  United 
States  must  arm  Jordan  to  the  teeth  if 
we  are  going  to  maintain  any  influence 
of  the  way  she  acts.  Jordan  has  made  it 
quite  clear  how  she  intends  to  act.  If 
we  had  any  illusions  about  the  degree  of 
influence  our  bombs  purchase  in  Jordan, 
those  illusions  should  have  been  explod- 
ed as  those  shells  landed  on  Israeli  soil 
in  June  of  1967.  Tlie  $60.9  million  worth 
of  tanks,  jets,  and  guns  with  which  we 
supplied  Jordan  in  this  decade  did  noth- 
ing to  deter  her  from  participating  in  the 
attempt  to  destroy  Israel. 

Instead,  she  bluntly  rebuffed  a  des- 
perate effort  on  the  part  of  Israel  to 
avoid  hostilities  as  King  Hussein  openly 
admitted  during  an  interview  with  the 
German  magazine,  Der  Spiegel  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  1967: 

On  June  5.  after  the  fighting  had  already 
started  the  Norwegian  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  Odd  Bull,  handed  me  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Israeli  side  to  the  effect  that 
if  we  would  refrain  from  attacking  we  would 
escape  the  consequences  that  otherwise 
would  be  inevitable.  By  that  time,  however, 
we  had  no  choice.  We  had  to  do  everything 
to  assist  our  allies. 

It  is  incredible  folly  to  proceed  to  re- 
arm a  nation  which  has  openly  declared 
it  will  use  the  arms  to  foster  further  ag- 
gression upon  Israel.  The  Congress  acted 
wisely  2  years  ago  in  attempting  to  pre- 
vent weapons  from  reaching  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  which  was  determined  to 
destroy  our  strongest  Mideast  ally.  It 
is  now  necessary  to  amend  the  law  to  in- 
sure that  the  United  States  does  not  once 
again  supply  the  weapons  that  take  Is- 
raeli lives.  Section  620(p)  must  be  ex- 
panded to  include  Jordan.  I  urge  support 
for  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  all  right  to  further 
your  political  ambitions  here  and  else- 
where so  long  as  it  does  not  hurt  any- 
thing. But  this  is  a  dangerous  game. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  knew  anything 
about  the  situation  in  the  Near  East,  he 
would  not  have  offered  the  amendment. 

What  is  the  alternative  if  Jordan  goes 
down  the  drain?  It  will  be  taken  over 
by  Syria.  Syria,  a  country  which  has 
been  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement 
«  not  only  to  destroy  Israel  but  get  in  and 
do  it  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  talked  about  Jordan  being  one 
of  the  principal  aggressors  in  the  last 
war.  Well.  I  do  not  excuse  Jordan  for 
what  it  did.  But  this  meant  that  if  King 
Hussein  did  not  move,  he  lost  his  coun- 
try and  others  would  take  it  over.  We 
have  just  seen  that  happen  in  a  neigh- 
boring country  where  Syrian  .sympathiz- 
ers deposed  the  Prime  Minister  and,  in 
effect,  sent  in  a  group  of  Syrian  stooges 
to  run  the  country. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  any- 
thing we  ought  not  to  do  if  we  want  to 
preserve  stability  there,  it  is  to  adopt 
this  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
somewhere  in  the  committee  desk  in  all 
of  that  pile  of  papers  there  is  a  state- 
ment by  the  Israel  Prime  Minister  op- 
posing this  amendment  because  he  dor 
not  want  Jordan  destroyed.  He  wouk! 
rather  have  Hussein  in  Jordan  than  tn 
have  Jordan  under  the  rule  of  this  par 
ticular  group  that  is  running  Syria  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wan' 
to  read  what  the  Prime  Minister  said  in 
an  April  interview  with  the  Israel  news- 
paper Davar : 

(Question:  Why  does  Israel  not  object  t  < 
Hussein  getting  arms  from  the  U.S.?)  "Be- 
cause (Mr.  Eshkol  thinks)  he  simply  mus* 
get  arms  somewhere  if  he  is  to  remain  in 
power,  and  it  is  certainly  not  in  the  Israeli 
interest  that  he  should  get  them  from  ilu' 
Soviets,  with  all  that  that  implies  We  ha\  ■ 
no  Interest  whatsoever  in  the  expansion  '  ' 
the  Influence  of  elements  that  are  hostllr 
to  the  US   in  this  part  of  the  world" 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tht 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemai 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Quite  outside  of  that,  dor> 
not  the  gentleman  feel  that  we  should 
not  be  developing  State  Department 
diplomacy  and  Defense  Department 
strategy  with  reference  to  these  matter  ■ 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  at  this  par- 
ticular time? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Not  only  that,  but  I  think 
that  in  political  campaigns  It  is  bad,  too. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  ol 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  these  few  sec- 
onds to  respond  to  the  gentleman  fron; 
Nebraska  I  Mr.  Cunningham  I  and  stat'' 
for  the  Record  that  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  did  present  that  document  to 
the  committee.  He  makes  a  very  valid 
point,  and  I  want  to  assure  him  thai 
the  committee  is  looking  into  the  matter 
that  he  discussed  on  the  floor  of  tho 
House. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  ri.s" 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  reau 
one  more  quote  from  Foreign  Minister 
Eban  whose  statement  appeared  on 
April  18  which  is  as  follows: 

Pacing    us    Is    a    country    (Jordan)    who>'' 
military   might   is  small   compared  to  our 
Its    existence    depends    mainly    on   Intern; 
tlonal  elements  who  desire  Israel's  continuea 
existence  and  not  on  elements  who  want  '  ■ 
undermine  its  existence.  I  do  not  agree  wit.: 
the  opinion  that  we  have  nothing  to  lose  i  : 
the  existing  situation.  Every  bad  sltuatioi. 
can  get  worse,  and  the  situation  along  t.*i" 
Jordan  River  can  get  worse,  but  we  will  no. 
speed  up  this  process.  I  am  sure  that  shoulil 
a    "vision"    materialize — that    Instead    of 
dozen  U.S.  planes  there  are  100  MIOS — the:, 
none  of  us  would  feel  that  Israel's  securlf 
had  improved.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  th-- 
trend  In  Jordan's  International  policy.  It  i 
a  fact  that  Jordan  had  the  opportunity  t' 
receive  the  Soviet  bearhug.  We   know  tha^ 
they  made  generous  offers  to  Husayn  in  Mos- 
cow, but  the  thoughts  of  that  kingdom  and 
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of  the  Palestinian  Arabs  are  not  favorably 
inclined  toward  that. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  chairman  for  yielding. 
I  would  like  to  state  that  I  agree  with 
the  chaiiinan  that  this  amendment 
would  be  most  unv^ise.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment is  defeated. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  agree  that  my  amendment  is 
not  mandatory;  it  still  leaves  the  Presi- 
dent discretion,  but  it  does  require  him 
to  make  two  findings:  one,  that  asslst- 
;.nce  is  essential  to  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States:  and  two,  that  such 
assistance  will  not  directly  or  indirectly 
iissist  aggression  by  Jordan. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  amendment  should 
not  be  mandators',  and  even  if  it  was 
mandatoi-y.  I  see  no  reason  at  all  for 
'he  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
!ae  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ments  offered   by   the   gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  RyanI  . 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
anendments  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  the  committee 
i-.mendments? 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  COMMFTTEE  AMENDMENTS 
OFFERED  BY  MRS.  HECKLER  OF  MASSACHU- 
SETTS 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.■\mendment  to  the  committee  amendments 
<. -Tared  by  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts: 


On  page  11.  immediately  after  line  9,  of  the 
reported  bill.  Insert  the  following: 

"(c)  Section  608,  which  relates  to  advance 
acquisition  of  property.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"  '(c)  No  Government-owned  excess  prop- 
erty acquired  under  this  section  by  the 
agency  primarily  responsible  for  administer- 
ing part  I  of  this  Act  shall  be  made  available 
In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  such  part  I 
unless,  before  the  shipment  of  such  property 
for  use  In  a  specified  country  (or  transfer.  If 
the  property  Is  already  in  such  country), 
such  property  has  been  offered  to  designated 
State  agencies,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 203{J)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949.  in  the  same 
manner  as  If  such  property  were  surplu.s 
property  for  tlie  purposes  of  that  section."  " 

Mrs.  HECKLEIR  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chaii-man,  the  pui'pose  of  this 
amendment  is  the  embodiment  of  a  bill 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
other  body  on  June  19.  The  concept  be- 
hind it  is  to  allow  the  States  in  the 
United  States  to  have  the  option  to  re- 
ceive surplus  property  made  available  by 
virtue  of  excess  property  declared  by 
Federal  agencies  abi'oad,  to  use  them  in 
our  State  agencies  before  they  are  allo- 
cated by  AID  to  other  countries. 

Each  year  large  sums  of  property  be- 
come excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Much  of  this  is  sold  as 
scrap  or  as  surplus  to  private  citizens. 
Before  property  can  be  sold  as  surplus, 
however.  Congress  has  provided  that  the 
States  may  screen  such  property  to  de- 
termine whether  it  can  be  used  in  health, 
education,  civil  defense,  and  research 
programs.  If  use  is  determined,  the  prop- 
erty is  donated  to  the  States  who,  in 
tui-n,  pay  transportation  and  handling 
charges  together  with  all  costs  in  repair- 
ing the  property.  Many  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  useful  and  worthwhile  equipment 
has  been  acquired  by  the  States  under 
this  program  in  recent  years  and  has 
been  put  to  use  in  colleges,  vocational 

UTILIZATION  OF  EXCESS  PROPERTY 
(Original  acquisition  cost  in  millions  of  dollarsl 


training  programs,  liigh  schools,  medical 
health  programs,  civil  defense  opera- 
tions, and  so  forth. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Donable  Prop- 
erty of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
has  held  many  hearings  which  have 
thoroughly  documented  the  value  of  the 
donable  property  program  and  the  high 
priority  that  State  and  local  omcials 
place  on  the  program.  It  can  be  safely 
said,  I  believe,  that  our  Nations  efforts 
to  improve  the  education,  health,  and 
safety  of  our  citizens  would  have  been 
far  less  successful  over  the  past  decade 
if  there  had  not  been  a  donable  property 
program. 

In  1961,  Congress  enacted  section  608 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  which  es- 
tablished an  advanced  acquisition  pro- 
gram. Under  this  provision.  AID  was 
authorized  to  acquire  excess  property  in 
advance  of  any  known  needs  of  foreign 
assistance  recipients,  rehabilitate  it,  and 
convey  the  property  to  such  recipients  in 
return  for  transportation  costs  and  a 
charge  of  15  percent  of  original  value  to 
cover  all  costs  of  repaii' — most  such  costs 
payable  by  AID  under  the  foreign  assist- 
ance program. 

Section  608  did  limit  AID  to  acquiring 
only  S45  million  of  property  a  year  from 
pi-operty  declared  excess  in  the  United 
States-Hiomestic  excess — but  placed  no 
limit  on  the  amount  it  could  acquire  from 
U.S.  excess  property  abroad.  Since  the 
Department  of  Defense,  especially  after 
the  U.S.  puUout  from  France,  declares 
excess  large  amounts  of  property  an- 
nually and  since  AID  is  the  prime  U.S. 
agency  abroad  to  bid  for  such  propeity, 
this  absence  of  a  limit  provided  a  wind- 
fall to  AID  and  its  foreign  assistance 
recipients. 

The  magnitude  of  property  obtained 
by  foreign  recipients  under  the  above 
legislation  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing table: 


Advance  acquisition  (sec.  608) 

Direct  acquisition 

Non-AID  financed  (sec.  607) 

Total 

Fiscal  year 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Total 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Total 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Total 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Total 

■%3                 

0.9 

0.1 
2.3 
9.9 
19.3 
25.8 
7.6 

1.0 
9.2 
18.8 
35.0- 
42.6 
12.4 

10.6 

7.9 

6.6 

1.7 

.5 

.2 

14.6 
19.0 
10. 1 
21.3 
19.0 
5.8 

25.2 
26.9 
16.7 
23.0 
19.5 
6.0 

7.5  . 
10.3 
1.5 
1.3 

.4 

.5 

15.0' 

.4 
2.5 
4.2 

1.7 

7.5 
25.3 
1.9 
3  8 
4.6 
2.2 

19.0 
25.1 
17.0 
18.7 
17.7 
5.5 

14.7 
36.3 
20.4 
43.1 
49.0 
15.1 

33.7 
61.4 
37.4 
61.8 
66.7 
20.6 

•%4 

Ii6b 

..66 

.957. 

.of  1968 .-. 

6.9 

8.9 

15.7 

16.8 

4.8 

Grand  total 

54.0 

65.0 

119.0 

27.5 

89.8 

117.3 

21.5 

23.8 

45.3 

103.0 

178.6 

281.6 

Over  the  past  few  years,  it  has  become 
':vident  that  foreign  recipients  are 
:  cquiring  or  are  being  given  millions  of 
(iollars  of  excess  U.S.  property  which  is 
laiwanted,  little  needed,  inoperative  or 
lil-repaired.  while  U.S.  education, 
!  ealth,  civil  defense,  and  research  pro- 

rams  are  in  desperate  need  of  such 
•  quipment. 

In  authorizing  the  use  of  excess  prop- 
erty in  foreign  assistance  programs. 
Congress   directed    that   such    property 

be  utilized  whenever  practicable  in  lieu 
of  the  procurement  of  new  items."  In- 
stead, as  reported  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  in  a  recent  appearance 
before  the  Donable  Property  Subcom- 
mittee: 


The  methods  used  by  AID  In  selecting 
eligible  countries  to  receive  excess  property 
do  not  give  consideration  to  making  excess 
property  available  on  a  priority  basis  to 
those  countries  where  such  property  would 
be  used  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  United  States-financed 
projects  and  programs.  AID  has  followed  a 
policy  of  distributing  excess  property  on  a 
"first-come,  lirst-served"  basis  without  con- 
sidering whether  the  int€nded  use  of  the 
property  is  for  substitution  of  new  procure- 
ment ...  or  Is  used  by  the  recipient  coun- 
try as  supplemental   assistance. 

In  Turkey,  for  example,  the  GAG 
found  that  a  bituminous  distributor  for 
asphalt  road  paving  had  been  given  to  a 
municipality  which  lacked  the  financial 
resources  to  operate  it;   a  truck  tra(rtor 


had  been  assigned  to  another  munici- 
pality whose  streets  were  too  narrow  to 
accommodate  it:  a  semitractor  refrig- 
erator van  was  transferred  to  a  munici- 
pality which  lacked  a  truck  tractor  to 
pull  it:  a  bulldozer  without  a  blade  was 
given  to  still  another  municipality:  and 
an  earth  scraper  and  a  tractor  were  con- 
veyed to  a  municipality  but  could  not  be 
used  because  the  tractor  was  not  de- 
signed to  pull  the  scraper.  Many  other 
examples  of  this  type  can  be  cited. 

As  a  member  of  the  Donable  Property 
Subcommittee's  investigation  of  AID'S 
excess  property  program  in  1967  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  I  uncovered 
the  fact  that  AID  generally  lacked  the 
knowledge  in  Turkey  or  elsewhere  of  how 
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foreign  recipients  use  excess  property  or 
whether  such  recipients  have  a  priority 
need  for  such  property. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Aid  Expenditures  not  only  confirmed  the 
above  facts  in  a  recently  issued  report, 
but  also  disclosed  that  in  an  investiga- 
tion in  Vietnam  large  amounts  of  equip- 
ment were  found  unused  and  in  an 
unutilizable  condition  in  a  staging  area. 

This  Senate  subcommittee  also  re- 
ported on  the  unsatisfactory  utilization 
of  40  vehicles  transferred  by  AID  to  the 
Phillipine  Government  and  the  dis- 
location or  lack  of  utilization  of  over  100 
items  of  heavy  equipment  in  Korea 
which  had  been  transferred  under  the 
excess  property  program. 

In  reviews  of  AIDs  advanced  acquisi- 
tion program  by  both  the  Donable  Prop- 
erty Subcommittee  and  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures, 
it  was  further  found  that  a  significant 
amount  of  the  equipment  rehabilitated 
by  concerns  under  contract  to  AID  was 
either  not  repaired  at  all  or  repwiired  in 
such  a  defective  manner  that  it  was  soon 
inoperative.  Contractors  were  also  found 
to  have  overcharged  for  work  completed 
and  to  have  charged  for  work  not  done. 

As  a  result,  large  amounts  of  valuable 
equipment  which  otherwise  could  have 
been  put  to  nood  use  by  the  States  under 
the  donable  property  program  was 
gathering  rust  and  dust  in  many  lands 
because  it  was  in  disrepair  and  the  for- 
eign recipients  lacked  either  the  know- 
how  or  the  inclination  to  repair  it. 

I  am  of  the  firm  belief  that,  while  the 
United  States  must  do  all  it  reasonably 
can  in  cooperation  with  other  nations  to 
assist  developing  countries,  it  must  first 
place  its  own  house  in  order.  Today,  as 
in  no  time  in  the  past,  our  country  is 
faced  with  challenges  and  obligations 
which  we  cannot  fail  to  meet.  If  we  are 
to  maintain  our  position  as  the  bulwark 
of  freedom  and  democracy  and  as  the 
protector  and  example  for  other  nations 
who  desire  to  follow  our  course,  then  we 
must  renew  our  efforts  to  eliminate  pov- 
erty, expand  employment,  strengthen  our 
educational  system,  eliminate  environ- 
mental pollution,  overhaul  our  transpor- 
tation network,  restore  law  and  order,  re- 
create fiscal  responsibility  and  economic 
stability,  and  much  more.  To  be  success- 
ful, moreover,  this  must  be  accomplished 
by  means  of  a  true  Federal-State-local 
citizen  partnership  where  initiative,  au- 
thority, and  respect  are  equally  balanced 
and  honored.  The  donable  property  pro- 
gram, of  course,  is  only  one  facet  of  the 
entire  effort  that  must  be  devoted  to  this 
cause.  But  it  is  an  important  one  because 
it  supplies  the  States  with  the  necessary 
tools  to  carry  out  their  vital  programs. 
Comi^eting  programs  which  drain  off  im- 
portant resources  not  only  damage  Fed- 
eral-State-local development  programs, 
but  in  the  long  run  will  weaken  the 
efforts  of  developing  nations  if  the 
strength  and  resolve  of  the  United  States 
is  thereby  undermined. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  amendment.  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  improve  the  utilization  of 
excess  propei'ty  by  giving  the  States  an 
opportunity  to  use  it  for  necessary  proj- 
ects at  home  and  then  by  donating  the 
property  truly  "excess"  to  our  needs  to 
other  countries. 


Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret  after  the  kind 
words  spoken  about  me  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Mas.sachusetts  that  I  am  not 
able  to  support  this  amendment.  I  will 
tiy  to  explain  briefly  why. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  compli- 
cated subject  and  it  is  one  that  is  im- 
possible to  explain  in  the  time  that  we 
have  at  our  disposal. 

There  is  a  bill  covering  this  subject 
that  is  t)efore  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  which  has  been 
referred  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Donable 
Property.  No  hearings  have  been  held 
on  the  bill.  Although  it  is  true  that  this 
bill  passed  the  other  body,  I  would 
further  point  out  that  the  repwrts  of 
the  departments  on  the  bill  are  uniform- 
ly opposed. 

I  believe  it  should  be  considered  in 
hearings  by  the  committee  in  the  regular 
manner  and  passed  on  in  that  way.  We 
have  a  priority  of  availability  of  excess 
property  that  is  set  up  in  the  general 
property  law  and  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  and  it  should  not  be  lightly  dis- 
turbed at  this  time  without  full  under- 
standing of  all  its  implications. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mrs.  Heckler  1. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  <  demanded  by  Mrs.  Heckler  of 
Massachusetts),  there  were — ayes  49, 
noes  65. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendments  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  take  a  few  moments  to  refer  to  my 
colloquy  on  July  16  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Thomson  1 ,  which  ap- 
pears on  pages  21563  and  21564  of  the 
Record. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  my  col- 
league from  Wisconsin  discussed  certain 
features  of  the  commodity  import  pro- 
gram financed  with  foreign  aid. 

In  the  interest  of  keeping  the  facts 
straight,  I  want  to  comment  on  some  of 
the  issues  raised  in  that  debate. 

First,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
preaudit  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league. Mr.  Thomson,  formalizes  in  law 
a  practice  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
sometime  ago — and  is  in  effect  right  now. 

In  this  connection,  I  place  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  an  AID  press  release 
of  May  1,  1968,  together  with  the  text  of 
AID  Regulation  No.  1,  pertaining  to 
existing  preaudit  procedures: 

AID  Sets  Tighter  Controls  Over  Commodity 
Procurement 

New  procedures  were  announced  today  by 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
to  tighten  control  over  AID-financed  com- 
modity purchases  by  developing  countries. 

The  new  controls  will  p>ermlt  AID  to  screen 
profKJsed  purchases  before  the  goods  are  paid 
for  or  shipped  from  the  United  States. 

Administrator  William  S.  Gaud  ordered 
the  new  procedures  to  close  loopholes  which 
have  occasionally  allowed  ineligible  goods  to 
be  shipped  to  developing  countries. 

Under  existing  controls,  AID  clearly  speci- 
fies commodities  that  are  eligible  or  Ineli- 
gible for  AID  financing.  Whenever  f)oet  au- 
dits disclose  a  transaction  In  an  Ineligible 


commodity,  the  Agency  has  made  it  a  prac- 
tice to  make  a  claim  for  the  amount  In- 
volved against  the  government  of  the  reci- 
pient country.  The  purpose  of  the  new  pro- 
cedures Is  to  prevent  improper  transactions 
before  they  occur. 

The  new  controls  were  recommended  by 
Senator  Karl  Mundt  of  South  Dakota  durlnp 
hearings  on  the  Foreign  Assistance  legisla- 
tion before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  March. 

The  new  screening  procedures  are  pre- 
scribed in  an  amendment  to  AID  Reguhi- 
tlon  1.  the  basic  regulation  on  doing  busi- 
ness with  AID.  The  amendment,  which  wlli 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register,  pro- 
vides that  the  new  controls  will  be  applied 
effective   May   13. 

AID  tinanced  the  cxpwrt  of  $1.35  bllUou 
in  American  commodities  during  fiscal  yenr 
1967. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Foreign  Assistanc- 
Act,  goods  supplied  through  the  foreign  aid 
program  must  be  provided  as  far  as  possible 
by  private  enterprise  using  private  channels 
of  trade  to  the  fullest  extent.  Thus,  when 
AID  agrees  to  finance  American  generator.-^ 
for  a  power  project,  for  example,  or  such 
things  as  American  fertilizer,  replacement 
parts,  equipment  and  raw  materials  for  gen- 
eral economic  growth,  the  goods  actually 
move  through  private  business  channels.  For- 
eign importers  deal  directly  with  private- 
American  exporters  and  suppliers.  On  pres- 
entation of  prof)er  bills  of  lading  and  other 
required  documents  to  one  of  more  than  lOi 
U.S.  banks  which  handle  AID  letters  '  i 
credit,  the  banks  pay  the  U.S.  suppliers  and 
exporters,  drawing  on  the  AID  loan  or  gram 
funds  for  the  project  or  program. 

The  new  procedure  will  require  the  filint- 
by  the  supplier  of  a  new  form  enabling  AID 
to  screen  such  projxjsed  transactions  before 
the  supplier  is  paid  and  the  goods  shlppeu. 

In  the  new  form,  the  supplier  will  certify 
that  he  has  received  an  order  from  a  certain 
importer  for  a  commodity  which  he  describes 
in  detail  and  that  the  goods  will  be  shipped 
as  described  in  every  respect  unless  he  sub- 
mits a  new  statement.  The  supplier  also  will 
certify  as  to  the  new  and  first-quality  con- 
dition of  the  commodity,  and  as  to  his  citi- 
zenship and  eligibility  to  participate  In  AID- 
financed  transactions.  The  supplier  will  be 
paid  only  after  the  transaction  is  approved 
on  the  form  Itself  by  AID. 

Most  AED-financed  commodity  exports 
from  the  United  States  to  developing  coun- 
tries will  be  covered  now  or  at  an  early  date 
by  the  new  procedures. 

In  Vietnam,  because  of  the  size  of  the 
commercial  import  program  and  the  wartime 
conditions  prevailing,  special  controls  were 
previously  imposed  by  AID  and  will  be  con- 
tinued, along  with  the  Washington  screening. 

The  new  advance  screening  procedure  will 
require  some  20  analysts  who  are  being  as- 
signed to  the  AID  Controller's  office  for  this 
work. 
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TITLE  22— FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Chapter  II — Agency  for  International 

Development,   Department  of  State 

(A.I.D.  Reg.  1) 

part    201 RULES    AND     PROCEDURES    APPLICABl :: 

TO    COMMODITY    TRANSACTIONS    FINANCED    D  .' 
A.I.D. 

Miscellaneous  amendments 
Part   201    of   Chapter   II,   Title   22    (A.I.P. 
Regulation  1).  Is  revised  to  read  as  follows: 
a.    The    following    new    paragraph    (x)    i-^ 
added  to  §  201.01: 
§  201.01  Definitions. 

•  *  •  •  * 

(X)  Commodity/  Approi'al  Application. 
"Commodity  Approval  Application"  means 
the  Application  for  Approval  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  of  Commodi- 
ty Eligibility  (A.I.D.  Form  11)  which  appears 
as  Appendix  E  to  this  Part  201. 


b.  The  following  new  subparagraph  (j)  (3) 
:-.d  paragraph   (k)    are  added  to   §201.11. 
201.11  Eligibllty  of  commodities. 

•  •  *  •  * 

(j)  Purchases  from  eligible  suppliers.  Com- 
niodltles  procured  with  funds  made  available 
under  this  Part  201  shall  be  purcliased  from 
eligible  suppliers.  A  supplier  shall  not  be 
eligible  to  receive  A.I.D.  funds  if: 

•  •  •  •  * 

(3)  With  respect  to  procurement  of  U.S- 
source  commodities,  the  supplier  is  not  an 
Individual,  resident  In  the  United  States:  a 
nonresident  citizen  of  the  United  States;  a 
corporation  or  partnership  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States;  or  a  controlled 
foreign  corporation  ( within  the  meaning  of 
section  957  et  seq.  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code)  as  attested  by  current  information  on 
tile  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  of  the 
United  States  (on  IRS  Form  959,  2952,  3646. 
or  on  substitute  or  successor  forms)  sub- 
mitted by  shareholders  of  the  corporation. 

(k)  Determination  of  commodity  eligibil- 
ity. The  commodity  shall  be  approved  In 
writing  by  A.I  D.  for  each  sale  transaction  as 
eligible  for  AID.  financing.  Such  approval 
shall  be  indicated  on  the  Commodity  Eligi- 
bility Application  submitted  to  AID.  by  the 
supplier. 

c.  In  ?  201.52,  paragraph  (a)  (10)  is  added 
as  follows: 

§201.52     Required  documents. 

(a)  Commodities  and  commodity -related 
services.  •  •  • 

(10)  Commodity  Approval  Application .  One 
signed  original  of  the  Commodity  Approval 
Application  executed  by  the  commodity  sup- 
plier and  countersigned  by  A  ID. 

•  «  •  *  • 

1201.72     [Amended] 

d.  Section  201.72  is  amended  as  follows: 

1.  Paragraph  (b)  is  amended  by  inserting 
in  the  first  sentence  after  the  words  "Cer- 
tificate Concerning  Commissions."  the  words 
"Commodity  Approval  Application,". 

2  Paragraph  (c)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  words  "Certificate  Concerning  Com- 
missions," the  words  "Commodity  Approval 
Application,". 

5  201.73      [Amended] 

e.  Section  201  73  is  amended  as  follows: 

1.  Paragraph  (a)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  word.=  "the  Certificate  Concerning 
Commissions."  in  the  first  sentence  the  words 
Commodity  Approval  Application.". 

2.  Paragraph  (U  of  paragraph  (b)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  "Cer- 
tificate Concerning  Commissions,"  the  words 
Commodity  Approval  Application,", 

f.  The  following  new  Appendix  E  is  added 
to  Part  201: 

Appendix    E — Application    for    Approval   or 
Commodity  Eligibility 

aid    II     (TEMPORARY    (5-1-68)) 

Transaction  identification 

1.  A.I.D.  Authorization  No 

2.  Letter  of  credit  or  other  payment  terms 

No Date Name  and  Ad- 
dress of  U.S.  Bank 

Other  payment  terms 

3.  Contract  amount 

4.  Supplier's  relationship  to  United  States 

n  Incorporated  in  United  States  D  In- 
dividual: U.S.  citizen  or  U.S.  resi- 
dent D  Controlled  foreign  corporation 
n  other. 

5.  Supplier's  name  and  address 

6    Importer's  name  and  address 

Commodity  identification 

7.  Schedule  B  (Code(s) 

y.  Complete  description  of  commodity,  in- 
cluding brand  name 

9.  Unit  price  FAS  FOB  (named  port  of  load- 
ing) --- - 

10.  Source  country 

11.  Commodity    includes    components    from 

other  than  source  country  Q  Yes  D  No. 


12.  If  block  11  Is  "Yes" 

country  name(s) cost  per 

unit  of  nonsource  country  components 

13.  Name  and  address  of  producer(s)    and 

amount  (estimated)   paid  to  each  pro- 
ducer    

14.  Continuation  of  Blocks  7,  8,  and  9  Sched- 

ule B  Code(s) 

Complete  description  of  commodity,  in- 
cluding brand  name 

Unit   price  FAS/POB    (named   port   of 
loading) 

(a)    

(b)  .- - 

(C)    .- --- 

(d)  — 

(e)    

(f)    

(g)    --- 

(h)    

15.  Remarks  and  additional  information 

FOR    A.I.D,    USE    only 


Mall  Form    (in  duplicate)    to: 
Agency  for  International  Development, 

Office   of   the   Controller, 

Financial  Review  Division, 

CommcKJity  Eligibility  Review  Branch, 

Washington,  D,C,  20523. 

supplier's  certifications 

As  a  condition  for  securing  a  determina- 
tion of  commodity  eligibility  preparatory  to 
the  receipt  by  the  supplier  of  funds  made 
available  by  the  United  States  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
in  payment  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  trans- 
action described  and  for  the  commodity 
Identified  on  this  form,  the  undersigned, 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  supplier  whose  name 
appears  in  block  5  above  and  authorized  to 
bind  the  supplier,  agrees  with  and  certifies 
to  A,I.D.  as  follows: 

1.  The  supplier  Is  beneficiary  of  a  letter  of 
credit  covering  the  transaction  de.scribed  on 
this  form  or  has  with  the  Importer  whose 
name  appears  in  block  G  a  contract  which 
provides  for  payment  terms  other  than  by 
letter  of  credit  and  which  advises  that  the 
sale  will  be  financed  from  A.I.D.  funds. 

2.  The  supplier  has  filled  in  the  applicable 
portions  of  this  form  and  certifies  to  the 
correctness  of  the  information  shown  herein. 

3.  The  supplier  agrees  that  the  commodi- 
ty will  be  shipped  and  invoiced  in  accord- 
ance with  the  information  shown  herein; 
that  if  any  change  in  commodity  identifica- 
tion takes  place  after  A.I.D.  has  approved  this 
transaction  the  supplier  will  resubmit  this 
form  to  A.I.D.  for  review  and  further  ap- 
proval for  financial  in  light  of  the  changed 
conditions  of  the  sale;  and  that  this  Com- 
modity Approval  Application,  which  the  sup- 
plier proposes  to  us,e  as  a  basis  for  securing 
payment  from  A.I.D.  funds.  Is  in  every  re- 
spect the  original  application  approved  by 
A.I.D.  The  supplier  acknowledges  that  any 
Item,  other  than  an  item  described  on  this 
form  by  the  supplier  and  approved  by  A.I.D. 
below,  is  ineligible  for  A.I.D.  financing  with 
respect  to  the  sale  transaction  lor  which 
this  form  must  be  submitted  as  a  condition 
for  payment. 

4.  The  supplier  certifies  that  the  com- 
modity is  new,  or  if  not  new.  that  the  con- 
dition classification  has  been  entered  in 
block  15  on  the  reverse  of  this  form. 

5.  The  supplier  certifies  that  the  com- 
modity »s  of  first  quality  or.  if  other  than 
first  quality,  that  the  quality  is  entered  In 
block  15  on  the  reverse  of  this  form. 

6.  With  respect  to  any  commodity  which 
the  supplier  proposes  to  furnish  from  the 
United  States,  the  supplier  certifies  that  he 
Is  an  individual,  resident  in  the  United 
States;  a  nonresident  citizen  of  the  United 
States;    a   corporation   or   partnership   orga- 


nized under  the  laws  of  the  United  States;  or 
a  controlled  foreign  corporation  (within  the 
meaning  of  i;  957  et  seq.  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code)  as  attested  by  current  In- 
formation on  file  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  of  the  United  States  (on  IRS  Form 
959.  2952.  3G46.  or  any  .substitute  or  successor 
forms)  submitted  by  shareholders  of  the  cor- 
poration. If  the  supplier  is  a  controlled  for- 
eign corporation  without  a  regular  place  of 
business  in  the  United  States,  the  supplier 
appoints  any  shareholder  or  officer  thereof 
agent  for  the  supplier  to  receive  .service  of 
process  in  the  United  Suites  in  connection 
with  any  dispute  arising  between  the  sup- 
plier and  A.I.D.  and  relating  to  the  com- 
modity sale  financed  by  A.I.D. 

7.  "The  supplier  has  not  received  notice 
directly  by  mail  or  indirectly  by  publication 
In  the  Federal  Register  or  otherwi.se  that 
A.I.D.  has  suspended  or  debarred  him  pur- 
suant to  AID.  Regulation  8  (22  CFR  Part 
208)    from  eligibility  to  receive  A.I.D.  funds. 

Typed  or  printed  name  and  title 

Signature    of   authorized   representative 

of  supplier 

Date 

A.I.D.  approval 

By  the  signature  and  seal  which  appear 
below,  A.I.D.  has  given  limited  approval  to 
the  sale  described  on  this  form.  This  ap- 
proval is  limited  strictly  to  a  determination 
that  the  comm(xllty  which  the  supplier  has 
described  is  of  a  description,  condition,  and 
source  eligible  for  A.I.D.  financing.  This 
approval  and  determination  of  commodity 
eligibility  does  not  represent  an  approval 
of  the  sale  price  and  does  not  in  any  way 
preclude  an  A.I  D.  refund  claim  based  upon 
a  detailed  analysis  of  the  transaction  upon 
post-audit  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  AID.  Regulation  1  (22  CFR  Part  201). 
A.I.D.  expressly  reserves  to  itself  .such  rights 
as  it  may  have  under  that  regulation  and 
under  such  other  A  I.D  forms  as  the  supplier 
may  be  required  to  submit  by  the  terms  ol 
financing  documents  and  by  the  terms  ol 
Regulation  1. 

Date 

Approved    for    A.I.D.    authorized    signa- 
ture     

instructions 

General.  Section  201.n(k)  of  AID.  Reg- 
ulation 1  declares  that  as  a  condition  for 
A.I.D.  financing  for  a  commodity  sale  trans- 
action, A,I.D.  must  make,  in  writing,  a  de- 
termination of  commodity  eligibility  on  the 
Commodity  Approval  Application.  Section 
201.52(a)  (10)  of  the  regulation  states  that 
to  secure  payment  in  connection  with  any 
sale  governed  by  the  regulation,  a  supplier 
must  submit  to  the  paying  bank  one  copy 
of  this  form,  countersigned  by  A.I.D.  A  sup- 
plier should  submit  to  A.I.D.  for  prior  ap- 
proval an  original  and  one  copy  for  each 
request  for  payment  which  he  proposes  to 
submit  to  the  paying  bank.  AID.  will  ap- 
prove this  form,  if  the  form  is  properly  ex- 
ecuted by  the  supplier  and  if  A.I.D.  has  no 
objection  to  financing  the  commodity  which 
the  supplier  has  described.  If  AID.  refuses 
to  give  Its  approval,  the  Agency  will  return 
the  form  with  an  explanation  for  the  refusal. 

Obtaining  forms.  Forms  may  be  obtained 
in  limited  quantities  from  banks  holding 
A.I.D.  letters  of  commitment,  field  offices  oi 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  or  the  Dis- 
tribution Branch.  Agency  for  International 
Development.  Washington,  DC.  20523.  Forms 
may  be  reproduced  provided  the  reproduc- 
tion Is  Identical  In  content,  size,  color,  and 
format.  Forms  may  also  be  overprinted  with 
the  supplier's  name  and  address  (block  5). 

Completing  forms:  Transaction  identifica- 
tion—Block  1:  Enter  the  number  of  the  A.I.D. 
authorizing  document.  This  number  will  ap- 
pear on  the  letter  of  credit.  It  should  also 
appear  In  the  purchase  order  from  the  im- 
porter or  other  contract  document.  Block  S.- 
Enter the  letter  of  credit  number,  date,  and 
the  name  of  the  confirming  or  advising  U.B. 
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bank.  If  the  transaction  Is  not  financed  by 
letter  of  credit,  enter  the  applicable  term  ol 
payment,  eg.,  sight  draft  collection  or  open 
account.  Block  3:  Enter  In  this  block  the 
total  remuneration  which  is  to  be  received 
for  the  sale  of  goods.  If  part  of  the  remuner- 
ation Is  to  be  made  by  a  person  other  than 
A.I.D.  (such  as  the  importer),  state  sepa- 
rately the  contract  amount  to  be  financed 
from  A  r.D.  funds  and  the  additional  amount 
to  be  paid  from  other  sources.  If  payment 
from  non-A.I.D.  funds  Is  to  be  made  In  a 
nondollar  currency.  Indicate  the  currency. 
A  payment  by  the  Importer  in  local  currency 
to  the  supplier's  local  agent  Is  to  be  con- 
sidered part  of  the  remuneration  received  by 
the  supplier  for  the  sale  of  the  commodity. 
Block  4:  Check  the  appropriate  box  to  Indi- 
cate the  relationship  of  the  supplier  to  the 
United  States.  This  Information  Is  relevant 
to  supplier's  certification  6.  If  "Other"  box 
IS  checked,  furnish  explanation  of  relation- 
ship In  block  15  on  the  reverse  of  this  form. 
Blocks  5  a7iri  6:  If  the  supplier  Is  shipping 
commodities  of  U.S.  source  and  does  not  have 
a  regular  place  of  business  In  the  United 
States,  he  must  Indicate  a  U.S.  payment  ad- 
dress. Ii^  completing  block  5.  care  .should  be 
talien  to  Renter  the  Information  In  order  to 
permit  use  of  window  envelopes  in  returning 
forms  to  the  supplier.  (Note  similar  arrange- 
ments made  for  supplier's  use  of  preprinted 
A.I.D.  address  on  the  reverse  of  the  form.) 

Commodity  identification— B/ocfcs  7  and  S.- 
Enter the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
Schedule  B  7-dlglt  code(s)  and  describe  the 
commodity,  giving  size,  quantity,  and  clear 
word  description  of  the  commodity.  Enter 
the  GSA  DOD  11 -digit  Federal  Stock  Num- 
ber, if  known,  and  other  identifying  data 
such  as  special  formula,  specifications  or 
other  distinguishing  characteristics  which 
win  help  identify  the  commodity.  Multlcoded 
items:  If  the  shipment  Is  made  up  of  com- 
modities bearing  dilTerlng  Schedule  B  codes, 
or  If  the  commodity  description  varies  sig- 
nificantly within  the  same  Schedule  B  code, 
separate  entries  must  be  furnished  for  each 
code  or  description.  Space  for  this  purpose 
is  provided  in  block  14.  Separate  forms  AID- 
11  must  be  executed  and  submitted  If  (a) 
there  is  insulticlent  space  in  blocks  7  through 

9  and  block  14  to  list  all  codes  and  descrip- 
tions Involved,  or  if  (b)  the  entries  In  blocks 

10  through  18  are  not  common  to  all  com- 
modities listed  on  the  form.  Block  9:  Enter 
the  unit  price  for  the  commodity  (FAS  FOB 
port  of  loading)  and  name  of  port  of  loading. 
For  other  delivery  terms,  enter  a  constructive 
PAS  FOB  price:  i.e.,  subtract  from  the  C&F 
or  CIF  price  estimated  freight  and  insurance 
or  add  to  the  F.O.B.  plant  price  the  estimated 
Inland  freight  and  handling  charges  to  the 
named  port  of  loading.  This  information  Is 
not  for  the  purpose  of  a  price  preaudit  but 
Is  requested  to  provide  A.I.D.  with  an  order 
of  price  magnitude,  for  statistical  purposes, 
and  for  program  planning  purposes.  Block 
10:  Enter  the  source  country  of  the  com- 
modity as  defined  In  §§201.01(q)  and 
201.11(b)  of  A.I.D.  Regulation  1.  Block  11: 
Indicate  whether  the  produced  commodity 
contains  components  Imported  from  a  coun- 
try other  than  that  shown  in  block  10. 
Block  12:  If  the  "Yes"  box  has  been  checked 
In  block  11,  show  the  name  of  each  country 
from  which  components  were  obtained  and 
the  total  cost  per  unit  of  nonsource  country 
components.  Block  13:  If  the  supplier  is  a 
secondary  supplier  (a  merchant  exporter) 
and  Is  not  the  producer  (I.e.,  manufacturer, 
processor,  or  assembler),  enter  the  name  and 
address  of  the  producer  and  the  estimated 
amount  paid  to  each  producer.  This  informa- 
tion Is  required  for  statistical  purposes  only 
and  is  in  lieu  of  similar  information  pre- 
viously required  to  be  submitted  to  A.I.D. 
under  terms  of  letters  of  credit.  Block  14: 
This  space  Is  for  use  In  listing  multlcoded 
items.  See  Instructions  above  concerning 
blocks  7  through  9.  Block  15:  This  block 
may  be  used  to  furnish  explanation  of,  or 


additional  Information  in  connection  with, 
any  entries  on  the  form.  In  addition.  If  a 
used  commodity  (e.g.,  rebiUlt,  rehabilitated) 
or  a  commodity  of  secondary  quality  (e.g., 
reject,  remnant)  is  furnished,  a  description 
of  the  class  or  quality  of  the  commodity  Is 
required  to  be  entered  in  this  block.  (See 
supplier's  certifications  4  and  5.) 

Effective  date.  The  foregoing  amendments 
shall  enter  into  effect  on  May  13,  1968,  but 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  shipments  un- 
der letters  of  credit  opened  or  confirmed  be- 
fore that  date. 

Dated:  April  30,  1968. 

WILLIAM    S.    GaI'D. 

i4dminisfra(or. 
|P.R.  Doc.  68-5352:    Piled,   May   2.   1968; 
8:48  a.m.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  his 
presentation  on  July  16.  my  good  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Thomson  I.  made  a  few  statements 
which,  in  the  interest  of  accuracy,  re- 
quire some  further  comment. 

One  comment,  which  appears  on  page 
21564  of  the  Record,   related  to  India. 

It  stated  that  the  Indians,  and  I  quote, 
"owe  us  $12  million  today  which  has  been 
expended  for  these  items,  luxury  items." 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  I  have  followed 
our  aid  program  to  India  with  some  care, 
and  here  are  the  facts: 

Between  JanuaiT  1,  1965  and  March  31, 
1968,  some  $12.5  million  in  refund  claims 
were  issued  to  India  by  the  AID  mission 
in  the  field. 

In  addition,  refund  claims  totaling  $2.2 
million  were  issued  by  AID  in  Washing- 
ton. 

The  total  amoimt  involved,  therefore, 
was  $14.7  million. 

Now  here  is  where  we  come  to  the  In- 
dians owe  us  $12  milhon  for  luxury  items. 

The  fact  is  that  as  of  March  31.  1968, 
only  $4.1  million  of  the  $14.7  million  in 
claims  was  still  outstanding.  The  dif- 
ference— $10.6  million — had  already  been 
settled. 

Fuithermore,  of  the  $4.1  million  in 
claims  outstanding,  none  of  it  was  for 
luxury  items.  The  total  amoimt  involved 
was  for  shortages  in  quantity  and  qual- 
ity, duplicate  payments,  nonutilization. 
or  some  other  noncompliance  with  AID 
reqiurements. 

There  are  two  more  points  that  I  would 
like  to  make  in  this  connection : 

First,  over  this  entire  period  in  ques- 
tion, 1965  through  1968.  a  total  of 
$407,000  in  refimd  claims — not  S12  mil- 
lion, and  not  $14.7  million,  but  only 
S407.000 — was  for  ineligible  items  which 
included  luxury  items. 

These  claims  have  all  been  paid  in  lull 
by  March  31.  1968. 

My  second  point  is  this: 

In  his  presentation,  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Wisconsin  asserted  that 
when  restitution  is  made  for  these  refund 
claims — and  I  would  like  to  quote  him 
again  from  page  21564  of  the  Record: 

When  such  restitution  is  made,  we  do  not 
get  our  money  back  in  dollars.  It  Is  usually 
recouped  In  the  form  of  rupees  which  they 
can  afiord  to  spend  for  that  purpose. 

Now  this  again  is  not  in  harmony  with 
the  facts.  AID  assures  me  that,  when 
claims  are  made  for  refund  of  dollar 
assistance,  the  repayments  must  be  made 
in  dollars. 


I  am  further  assured  that  this  has 
been  the  case  with  respect  to  India. 

All  claims  and  payments  are  in  U.S. 
dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  final  comment  re- 
garding the  statements  of  my  good  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  Thomson]  which  relate  to  our  com- 
modity export  program  to  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

What  are  the  facts  of  this  progran. 
and — more  specifically — of  the  refund 
claims  entered  by  our  Government  be- 
cause of  the  inclusion  of  some  inehgibk 
items? 

The  total  amount  involved  in  these 
ineligible  items — and  in  items  which 
were  considered  at  variance  with  'pru- 
dent public  policy" — was  finally  deter- 
mined to  be  S84.572.90. 

Dollar  refunds  for  these  items  were 
requested  and  refunds  were  obtained  in 
full  by  October  1967. 

Furthermore,  there  are  presently  in 
effect,  and  have  been  for  some  time,  de- 
tailed preaudit  procedures  under  this 
program. 

A  special  team  of  investigators  sent 
last  April  to  the  Dominican  Republic  by 
the  Inspector  General  for  Foreign  Aid 
reported  satisfaction  with  the  procedurr,^ 
which  were  then,  and  are  now,  in  effect 

There  is  just  one  more  point: 

In  his  remarks,  my  good  friend,  thf 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Thom- 
son], said — and  I  quote — "we  are  still 
buying  sherry  wine."  He  said  this  in  con- 
nection with  the  discussion  of  the  com- 
modity import  program  for  the  Domini- 
can Republic. 

Now  I  had  AID  check  into  this  matter 
and  this  is  what  the  Agency  reported: 

I  quote : 

AID  funds  could  not  be  Importing  sherry 
wine  with  AID  Special  Letters  of  Credit  be- 
cause the  transactions  would  have  shown 
up  in  the  mission  preaudlts  and  the  Wash- 
ington preaudits.  At  this  time.  AID  Is  awarr 
of  no  such  misuse  of  AID  Special  Letters  o: 
Credit. 

End  of  quote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  this  direct 
conflict  between  the  statement  of  my 
colleague  here  in  the  House,  and  th? 
AID'S  report.  I  think  it  would  be  useful 
if  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  were 
to  give  us  the  information  which  he  has 
on  this  subject. 

I  believe  that  all  of  us  are  deeplv 
interested  in  rooting  out  all  irregulari- 
ties and  all  wrongdoing  in  this  pro- 
gram. It  is  for  this  purpose,  and  this 
alone,  that  I  express  the  hope  that  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Thom- 
son] will  include  in  the  Record  the  in- 
formation to  which  he  referred  last 
Tuesday. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  the  committee 
amendments,  the  Chair  will  put  the 
question  on  the  committee  amendments. 

The  question  is  on  the  remainins 
committee  amendments,  as  amended,  en 
bloc. 

The  committee  amendments,  as 
amended,  were  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Broomfield]. 
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AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    BROOMFIELD 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Broomfield: 
On  page  9.  immediately  after  line  3,  insert 
the  following: 

"(b)  Section  504,  which  relates  to  authorl- 
/.atlon.  is  further  amended  by  redesignating 
.'ubsection  (bi  as  subsection  (c)  and  by  in- 
.sertlng  immediately  after  subsection  (a)  the 
loUowlng  new  subsection: 

■■'(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
:ited  to  the  President  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
I>o6es  of  this  part  in  Korea,  in  addition  to 
tunds  otherwise  available  for  such  purpose, 
not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969.  Amovmts  appropriated  under  this  sub- 
ectlon  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended.'  " 

And  redesignate  the  following  subsections 
;iccordlngly. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
■A  time  when  the  temper  of  the  Congress 
and  the  demands  of  the  countrj'  are  for 
t-conomy  and  retrenchment,  it  may  seem 
impractical  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
increase  the  foreign  assistance  bill.  I  am 
impelled  to  this  course  not  by  sentiment 
nor  by  economics  but  by  the  cold  reali- 
ties of  an  existing  situation  that  faces 
South  Korea. 

Let  me  sketch  briefly  South  Korea's 
plight  so  that  Members  may  understand 
better  the  reasons  for  this  amendment. 
The  ground  and  air  forces  of  North 
Korea  and  Communi.st  Cliina  are  an 
overt  threat  to  South  Korea.  North 
Korea's  345.000-man  army  can  be  read- 
ily reinforced  by  35  Chinese  Communist 
combat  divisions.  The  North  Korean  Air 
I-\>rce,  with  hundreds  of  jet  fighters  and 
.iet  light  bombers,  can  be  quickly  aug- 
mented by  jet  fighters  and  jet  light 
bombers  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Air 
Force. 

Last  year  alone  there  was  a  tenfold 
increase  in  North  Korean  harassment 
and  infiltration  activities.  Groups  of 
North  Korean  infiltrators  have  attacked 
police,  troops  and  installations  south  of 
the  DMZ.  Agents  have  been  landed  by 
boat  along  the  South  Korean  coast.  The 
most  publicized  of  these  activities  was 
t  he  efTort  some  months  ago  to  assassinate 
the  President  of  South  Korea.  The  sei- 
zure of  the  Pueblo  is  further  evidence  of 
the  belligerent  attitude  of  North  Korea. 

I  am  the  ranking  member  of  the  Sub- 
rommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs. 
Our  subcommittee  has  had  ample  testi- 
mony that  these  are  not  sporadic  epl- 
.^odes  but  part  of  a  larger  plan  to  elimi- 
nate South  Korea  as  an  independent  na- 
tion. 

The  Soviet  Uiiion  is  an  active,  if  less 
well  known,  participant  in  this  conspir- 
acy. I  do  not  make  this  charge  lightly. 
AS  a  principal  delegate  to  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  last  year  I  handled  the 
Korean  question.  The  Soviet  Union  in- 
.'^pired  an  item  calling  for  the  withdrawal 
nf  all  foreign  troops  from  South  Korea. 
Much  of  the  sophisticated  military  equip- 
ment of  North  Korea  is  of  Soviet  or  So- 
viet-bloc origin.  As  in  the  Middle  East, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  the  guiding  hand. 

Despite  the  mounting  pressure  against 
South  Korea  by  its  neighbors,  they  are 
providing  some  50.000  troops  in  Vietnam. 
Its  reduced  troop  strength  at  home  that 
must  safeguard  Its  frontiers  is  faced  with 


serious  deficiencies  in  equipment.  Among 
the  shortages  are  war  reserve  ammuni- 
tion, tactical  communications,  modern 
vehicles,  antiaircraft  equipment,  and 
patrol  craft.  Sharply  reduced  military  as- 
sistance appropriations  in  recent  years 
have  made  it  impossible  to  provide  for 
the  modernization  of  ROK  forces  with- 
out unduly  jeopardizing  our  security  in- 
terests elsewhere.  So  serious  are  these 
shortages  that  only  this  spring  the  Pres- 
ident found  it  necessary  to  request  an 
additional  SlOO  million  in  a  supplemental 
bill  for  military  assistance  to  South 
Korea. 

Let  me  be  completely  candid;  there 
is  money  in  the  pipeline  and  there  is 
money  in  this  bill  for  South  Korea.  The 
details  are  available  in  the  classified 
books  at  the  tables  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  But  those  funds  are  necessary 
to  support  and  maintain  forces  and 
equipment  in-being.  Additional  funds 
are  needed  to  modernize  and  increase  the 
defensive  capabilities  of  South  Korea. 

I  have  always  been  reluctant  to  give 
any  President  a  blank  check.  But  I  must 
weigh  my  deep  conviction  on  this  point 
against  the  possible  need  for  fast  action. 
Opponents  will  argue  that  the  Congress 
will  respond  quickly  to  a  request  for 
funds  nece.ssary  for  our  mutual  security. 
But  the  fact  is  that  we  are  nearing  the 
end  of  a  congressional  session  and  the 
organization  of  a  new  Congress  takes 
.some  time  It  is  conceivable  that  there 
may  be  a  period  of  about  6  months  when 
an  immediate  response  to  the  require- 
ments of  South  Korea  will  not  be  pos- 
sible or  will  be  subject  to  undue  delay. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
simply  a  "standby"  authority  for  the 
President.  And  should  make  clear  our 
resolution  to  strengthen  and  beef  up 
South  Korea's  defenses  should  this  be- 
come urgent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan   I  Mr.  Broomfield  J. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Broomfield) 
there  were — ayes  60,  noes  57. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairmai.,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Broomfield 
and  Mr.  Hays. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
46.  noes  104. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. 

Are  there  any  further  amendments? 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     FARBSTEIN 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Farbstein: 
On  page  13.  after  line  25.  add  the  following: 

"Part  IV — Amendment  to  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  op  1963 
"Sec.  401  Subsection  (b)  of  section  402  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963  Is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  before  the  quota- 
tion marks  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
■The  benefits  of  trade  agreement  concessions 
extended  to  the  Polish  Peoples  Republic  un- 
der this  subsection  are  hereby  suspended 
with  respect  to  the  products  of  Poland  im- 


ported after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
sentence.  The  suspension  under  the  preced- 
ing sentence  sh.ili  continue  until  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  the  Go\ernment  of 
Poland  has  discontinued  its  present  cam- 
paign of  discriniinution  against  Polish  Intel- 
lectuals, students,  religious  instiiiiiidns.  and 
the  Jewish  minority  in  Poland,  whether  biich 
dl.' crimination  is  evidenced  by  overt  :.cts  or 
tiy  laws  or  government.;!!  regulations. '  " 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 
It  involves  our  trade  agreements  with 
another  nation,  which  is  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  another  committee,  and  it  is 
quite  outside  the  scope  of  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  tlie  gentleman 

from  New  York  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
ix)int  of  Older'? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
believe  2  years  ago  we  passed  a  similar 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Findley]  on  the  very 
same  subject.  There  was  no  basis  then 
and  I  see  no  basis  now  for  a  point  of 
order.  This  affects  the  foreign  ixilicy  of 
this  Nation.  The  fact  that  it  inciden- 
tally touches  on  the  trade  developments 
does  not  prohibit  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  as  part  of  a  foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  .should 
like  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman  briefly. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hap- 
pen to  know  a  little  of  the  background 
on  this  point  of  order,  becau.se  I  was  the 
author  of  a  very  similar  amendment  a 
year  ago.  I  speak  to  the  point  of  order 
becau.se  of  my  desire  to  see  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  retain  its 
proper  jurisdiction  over  this  subject 
matter. 

The  Government  of  Poland  was  ex- 
tended most  favored  nation  status  as  a 
result  of  a  provision  of  the  1963  Foreign 
Assistance  Act.  Therefore,  because  the 
Government  of  Poland  does  enjoy  this 
status  today  by  virtue  of  an  amendment 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963. 
in  my  view  it  is  entirely  in  order  for  an 
amendment  which  suspends  that  status 
to  be  considered  as  an  amendment  to 
this  bill. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
be  heard  further  on  the  ix)int  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  wps 
not  an  original  part  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act.  We  gave  in,  at  a  conference 
with  the  other  body. 

The  substance  of  the  Farbstein 
amendment  is  a  great  deal  different  from 
the  substance  of  the  original  Findley 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  still  feel  the  amend- 
ment is  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Price  of  lUi- 
nois).  The  Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man seeks  to  amend  section  402  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963. 

The  language  of  the  gentleman's  pro- 
posed amendment  would  in  reality  apply 
to  benefits  of  trade  agreement  conces- 
sions to  Polaiid. 

While  the  language  in  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1963  dealt  with  a  matter 
relating  to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act,  it 
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fman 

what  purpose 

Indiana  rise? 

irman.  I  rise  to 

jer  of  words. 

ler   the  unanl- 

all   time   for 


was  seeking  to  amend  that  act  In  a  dif- 
ferent manner. 

The  Chair  holds  that  the  amendment 
would  properly  be  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
and  that  in  reality  it  seete  to  amend  the 
Trade  Expan.sion  Act.      / 

Therefore,  the  Chair  sustains  tiie  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chai 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Fc 
does  the  gentleman  frc 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chi 
strike  the  requisite  nur 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ur 
mous-consent  agreemer 
debate  has  expired. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BT    MR.    HAYS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment.  Do  I  correctly  understand  I 
cannot  discuss  it? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The. Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment.        j 

The  Clerk  read  as  foll(|ws: 

Amendment  offered  by  M  .  Hays;  On  page 
13,  line  25.  strike  out  ••;  )69.  $58,775,000" 
and  Insert  "igeg.  $55.0O0.0(  I". 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chaii  nan,  a  p>arlia- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Thf  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Do  I  corrdctly  understand 
that  all  time  to  explain  j 
expired? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlfe  gentleman  is 
correct. 

The  question  is  on  th 
fered  by  the  gentlema 

The  question  was  t 
division  (demanded  by 
were — ayes  130.  noes  43 

So  the  amendment  wiis  agreed  to 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED   \   T    MR.   FASCELL 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  <  hairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f(  Hows: 

Amendment  offered  bj  Mr  Pascell:  On 
page  9,  line  7,  after  "(c)^  Insert  "(1)";  and 


mendments  has 


amendment  of- 
from  Ohio, 
en:    and   on   a 
Ir.  Hays)  there 


line 


insert   the   fol- 


further  amended 
eof  the  following 

the  foregoing  pro- 
kto  exceed  $10,000.- 


immedlately   after 
lowing: 

"(2»  Such  section  507 
by  adding  at  the  end  t 
new  su'osectlon: 

•'■(d)  Notwithstanding 
visions  of  this  section,  no 
000  of  the  funds  madei available  for  use 
under  this  part  may  b§  used  to  furnish 
assistance  to  the  Amerlfcn  Republics,  di 
rectly  or  through  reglona  defense  arrange 
ments.  to  enable  sue  i  Republics  to 
strengthen  patrol  actlvltl  p  in  their  coastal 
waters  for  the  purpose  of  p  eventing  landings 
on  their  shores,  by  Coi  munlst  or  other 
subversive  elements  orig  natlng  In  Cuba, 
which  threaten  the  securi  y  of  such  Repub- 
lics and  of  their  i  lUy  constituted 
governments.'  " 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  ■  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  I  am ;  )roposing  would 
earmark  not  to  excee 
military  assistance  for 
and  strengthening  of  iatrol  activities 
along  the  eastern  coastlof  Central  and 
Latin  America.  1 

The  funds  involved  aq|  already  in  the 
bill  before  the  House.  I^m  not,  there 
fore,   increasing    the   a 
military  assistance. 

My  amendment  does, 
the  $25  million  llmitatio 
to  Latin  America,  propi 


$10   million  of 
,e  improvement 


thorization    for 

owever,  breach 
on  military  aid 
ed  in  the  bill. 


This  limitation  would  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  $10  million  involved  in  my 
amendment. 

In  other  words,  if  my  amendment  is 
adopted,  the  overall  ceiling  on  militai-y 
aid  to  Latin  America  in  ficsal  year  1969 
wou'.d  stand  at  $35  million.  However,  $10 
of  the  $35  million  could  be  used  only  for 
strengthening  coastal  patrol  activities  in 
Latin  America. 

Three  major  reasons  argue  for  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment: 

First,  there  is  every  evidence  that  Com- 
munist subversion  emanating  from  Cuba 
has  been  on  the  rise. 

Second,  the  Latin  American  countries 
do  not  liave  sufficient  military  and  naval 
capability  to  deal  with  this  problem:  and 

Third,  the  $25  million  limitation  on 
military  assistance  to  all  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica is  inadequate  to  allow  this  situation 
to  be  remedied. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  on  April  4,  Gen.  Robert 
W.  Porter,  Jr..  commander  in  chief  of 
the  U.S.  Southern  Command,  testified 
before  our  committee. 

The  record  of  his  testimony  begins  on 
page  819  of  the  printed  hearings  before 
tlae  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  tliis 
year's  foreign  aissistance  program. 

General  Porter  said  that  he  was  deeply 
concerned  about  Castro's  efforts  in  ex- 
porting Communist-type  subversion  and 
infiltration  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

He  pointed  out  that  in  addition  to  a 
number  of  Komar-type  patrol  boats, 
armed  with  Ciniise  missiles.  Castro  has  at 
his  disposal  nearly  670  seaworthy  vessels. 

About  one-half  of  that  fleet  can  be 
used  throughout  the  turbulent  Carib- 
bean. And  some  135  can  range  as  far  as 
the  coast  of  Argentina. 

Now,  admittedly,  we  are  talking  about 
fishing  boats.  These  boats,  however,  can 
be  and  are  being  used  by  Castro  to 
smuggle  guerrillas,  weapons,  and  other 
support  to  many  parts  of  Central  and 
South  America. 

They  are  not  just  fishing.  They  are 
exporting  subversion.  And  their  target  is 
the  entire  eastern  coastline  of  Latin 
America — a  coastline  which  is  approxi- 
mately 7,500  miles  long. 

Our  neighbors  to  the  south  are  trying 
to  cope  with  this  problem.  They  are 
patrolling  their  coastal  waters  and  they 
are  trying  to  intercept  landing  parties 
from  Cuba.  But  the  job  is  difficult  and 
requires  a  considerable  stock  of  equip- 
ment— patrol  boats,  communications, 
and  the  like — to  make  the  coastline 
secure. 

The  SIO  million  proposed  in  my 
amendment  will  not  do  that  job  alone. 
But  it  will  help.  It  will  provide  aid  where 
aid  is  needed,  and  where  it  can  be  used 
effectively  to  intercept  trouble  before  it 
reaches  the  shore  of  the  Latin  American 
continent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  fMr.  Fascell]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision "demanded  by  Mr.  Fascell)  there 
were — ayes  93,  nays  22. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
st&trC  it 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  tho 
amendment  which  I  would  propose  would 
apply  to  the  amendment  which  was  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  cut- 
ting the  administrative  expenses  for  thi.s 
organization  and  making  the  expenditure 
of  the  funds  therefor  more  restrictive.  I 
wonder  if  it  would  be  in  order  at  thi.s 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  gentleman'.s 
amendment  is  in  order.  The  Clerk  wih 
report  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Will  the  Hays  amend 
ment  be  affected  by  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  Buchanan  I  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.    BUCHANAN 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Buchanan:  On 
page  13.  line  25,  Immediately  after  the  period 
Insert  the  following:  "The  agency  admlnl.";- 
terlng  part  I  shall  reduce  the  number  of  per- 
sonnel, particularly  administrative  personnel, 
employed  by  it  in  order  to  conduct  opera- 
tlons  with  the  reduced  amount  of  funds  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1969  under  the  amend- 
ment made  by  this  subsection:  except  that 
such  agency  shall  not  taice  any  action  to 
limit  or  reduce  auditing  or  training  activities 
of  such  agency." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tho  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Buchanan  I. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED     BY     MR.     CONTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment,  and  if  I  may  state  to  the 
Chairman,  it  was  agreed  upon  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  rank- 
ing minoi-ity  member. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Conte:  On  pape 
9.  Immediately  after  line  3,  of  the  reported 
bill.  Insert  the  following: 

"(3)  In  the  first  sentence.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing proviso  before  the  period:  'Provided 
further.  That  none  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  paragraph  shall  be  used  to  furnish 
sophisticated  weapons  systems,  such  as  mis- 
sile systems  and  jet  aircraft  for  military  pur- 
poses, on  a  grant,  sale,  or  loan  basis  to  any 
underdeveloped  country  other  than  Greece, 
Turkey.  Iran.  Israel,  the  Republic  of  China, 
the  Philippines,  and  Korea,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  such  grant,  sale,  or  loan 
of  equipment.  Is  Important  to  tlie  national 
security  of  the  United  States  and  reports 
within  30  days  each  such  determination  to 
the  Congress."  " 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Reocrd. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  tne  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  very  similar  to  an  amend- 
ment I  sponsored  last  year  to  the  foreign 
assistance  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
1968,  an  amendment  which  was  enacted 
into  law  and  whose  effectiveness  termi- 
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nated  on  June  30  with  the  end  of  fiscal 
1968. 

My  amendment  provides  that  no 
inants,  sales,  or  loans  shall  be  made  un- 
der otjr  military  assistance  programs 
which  would  result  in  the  purchase  or 
acquisition  of  sophisticated  weapons  by 
less  developed  countries. 

The  President  is  empowered  to  waive 
this  restriction  only  if  he  determines  that 
the  purchase  or  acquisition  is  important 
to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  says 
that  this  country  is  not  going  to  make 
available  through  our  military  assist- 
ance programs  unnecessary  sophisti- 
cated weapons  to  less  developed  coun- 
tries who  cannot  afford  them  and  who 
should  not  have  them  even  where  grants 
are  involved  instead  of  purchases. 

It  says  this  Nation  is  opposed  to  the 
development  of  a  dangerous  arms  i-ace 
;n  Latin  America,  in  Africa  and  in  other 
less  developed  areas  of  the  world  and 
that  we  will  not  contribute  through  our 
Government  programs  to  any  such  arms 
race  development. 

It  says  that  we  do  not  believe  that  less 
developed  countries  should  be  wasting 
iheir  precious  limited  resources  on  un- 
needed  weapons  and  that  we  are  not 
oing  to  contribute  to  this  waste  by 
:>elling  to  them  .sophisticated  weapons 
that  are  not  appropriate  for  the  defense 
problems  which  they  face. 

If  on  the  one  hand  we  are  contributing 
oconomic  assistance  to  le.ss  developed 
countries  and  on  the  other  hand  we  sell 
them  unnecessary'  sophisticated  w-capons 
;hus  withdrawing  their  own  resources 
from  the  major  self-help  effort  that  is 
necessary  concerning  their  social  and 
economic  programs,  we  are  diluting  and 
defeating  our  own  economic  assistance 
programs. 

Arms  control  is  one  of  the  great  issues 
and  great  problems  facing  the  woi-ld  to- 
day. We  all  look  with  great  hope  and 
anticipation  to  the  coming  discussions 
between  Russia  and  our  country  in  an 
attempt  to  reach  some  fundamental  un- 
derstanding between  our  nations  on  this 
■•ital  matter. 

In  the  case  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries the  opportunity  exists  to  limit  and 
prevent  dangerous  and  wasteful  anns 
races  at  the  outset.  This  Nation  should 
make  every  effort  that  it  can  to  help 
accomplish  this  and  to  thus  prevent  the 
development  of  an  anns  framework  that 
can  only  constitute  a  threat  to  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  nations  involved  and 
of  the  world. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment  and  to  thus  place  this 
Nation  on  record  as  opposing  and  i-e- 
fusing  to  contribute  to  dangerous,  costly 
and  wasteful  arms  races  in  the  less  de- 
•eloped  nations  of  the  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Conte)  there 
'vere — ayes  133,  noes  3. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can- 
not inaugiu-ate  a  new  President  in 
January  and  expect  him  to  conduct  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  country  imless  we 
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give  him  the  most  powerful  and  es.sential 
tools  available  to  implement  that  policy. 
One  of  these  td8ls  is  a  viable  foreign  as- 
.si.stance  program.  Without  it,  we  might 
not  be  allowing  the  new  Pre.sident  to 
make  meaningful  gestures  to  tw^o-third.s 
of  the  world.  The  expressed  intere.^^t  and 
concern  of  the  United  States  would  be 
empty  rhetoric  to  skeptical  governments, 
if  we  proved  ouiselves  unwilling  to  le- 
enforce  that  concern  with  tangible  sup- 
port. This  is  true  regardle.=s  of  the  poli- 
tics of  the  next  President. 

Every  major  Commiuiist  country  in 
the  world  has  an  active  a.ssistance  pro- 
gram which  supports  its  foreign  policy 
aims.  If  we  have  none,  or  if  our  program 
is  only  a  token  program,  how  can  we  ex- 
pect to  influence  the  attitudes  and  activi- 
ties of  the  emerging  nations?  Even  if  the 
governments  in  the  developing  countries 
were  willing  to  sympathize  with  our 
economy  measures,  ill-advised  as  I  think 
such  measures  would  be,  how  could  we 
expect  the  peoples  of  these  countries  to 
understand  our  motives?  So  many  of 
these  people  are  unsophisticated,  il- 
literate— so  many  are  hungry — that  they 
would  not  believe  the  people  of  the 
United  St&tes  had  any  concern  for  their 
economic  development,  if  the  representa- 
tives of  the  American  people  refused  to 
help  the  honest  efforts  of  people  to  help 
themselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  words  of  the 
Foreign  A.ssistance  Act  of  1967,  the  Con- 
gress has  declared  that  it  is  "important 
to  our  national  security  that  the  United 
States,  through  private  as  well  as  public 
efforts,  assist  the  people  of  less  developed 
countries  in  their  efforts  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  and  resources  essential  for  de- 
velopment and  to  build  the  economic,  po- 
litical, and  social  institutions  which  w-ill 
meet  their  aspirations  for  a  better  life, 
with  freedom,  and  in  peace." 

If  this  Congress  really  believes  this 
declaration,  then  we  must  enable  the  new 
administration  to  protect  our  national  se- 
curity by  means  of  a  financially  effective 
aid  program. 

As  President  Johnson  has  so  forcefully 
pointed  out.  there  could  be  no  greater  dis- 
service to  the  next  President  than  to  de- 
feat or  seriously  impair  the  bill  now  be- 
fore us. 

The  next  President,  whether  he  is  a 
Republican  or  a  Democrat,  is  entitled  to 
have  and  deserves  to  have  the  full  ranee 
of  foreign  policy  tools  available  to  him. 
None  is  more  vital  than  foreign  aid.  Let 
us  not  impose  an  intolerable  handicap  on 
him  and  his  administration  by  refusing 
to  meet  the  needs  which  may  then  exist. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
15623,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1968. 

I  believe  the  amount  of  aid  authorized 
by  this  bill  is  the  absolute  minimum  that 
we  can  possibly  pass.  We  are  being  very 
stringent,  and  I  believe  it  is  unfortunate 
that  many  of  our  best  and  most  import- 
ant domestic  programs  are  not  being 
funded  more  fully. 

But  I  wish  to  speak  on  the  matter  of 
foreign  aid  in  general.  I  wholeheartedly 
support  our  Aid  program  and  its  objec- 
tives. In  his  inaugural  address,  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  told  the  Na- 
tion that  we  must  have  an  extensive  and 
well  thought  out  aid  program.  That  we 


must  assist  the  underdeveloped  nations 
of  the  world,  not  becau.se  the  Commu- 
nists are  doin;;  it,  but  because  it  is  right. 

It  is  right  for  .several  reasons.  One  is 
our  own  self-mterest.  The  United  States 
benefits  when  the  developii-'-g  nations 
have  stable  political  .-ystems.  When  they 
are  on  the  road  to  becoming  self-sap- 
porting,  wc  also  f^ain.  When  people  of  all 
nations  have  enough  to  eat  and  are  se- 
cure in  their  homes,  the  United  States, 
as  a  major  i>ower,  is  also  more  secure. 

But  our  aid  to  our  countries  is  also 
right  for  simple,  yet  very  grave  humani- 
tarian reasons.  I  feel  impelled  to  address 
the  riouse  today  because  of  a  situation, 
far  from  our  .shores,  that  should  con- 
cern every  Member  of  Congress.  I  am 
referring  to  the  situation  in  Biafra. 

In  that  section  of  Africa  death  and 
destruction  are  occurring  in  the  magni- 
tude that  horrified  the  world  durins  the 
Second  World  War.  The  genocide  of  an 
ethnic  group  is  as  much  a  possibility  in 
1968  as  it  was  in  1938. 

We  are  horrified  and  appalled  when  we 
read  the  papers  and  see  that  perhaps  500 
people— people,  human  be'ngs.  men. 
women,  and  children — will  .starve  to 
death  today.  In  di.scussJons  of  policy  and 
international  relations,  there  can  be  no 
justification,  no  reason  for  this.  We  are 
the  richest  nation  in  the  world,  the 
wealthiest  nation  in  the  annals  of  his- 
tor\'.  Our  wealth,  our  strength,  and  our 
tradition  of  international  generosity 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  end  hunger 
throughout  our  own  country  and 
throughout  the  world.  We  can  make  it 
po.ssible  for  formerly  oppressed  colonies 
to  develop  self-sufficient  economies  to 
feed  their  own  people  and  enter  the 
stream  of  world  trade  and  commerce. 

I  realize  that  there  are  con.siderations 
of  foreign  ix)licy  that  do  not  base  them- 
selves on  solely  humanitarian  goals. 
However,  there  are  times  when  we  can 
and  must  put  life  above  any  political 
considerations.  I  have  my  owti  views  on 
the  struggle  between  Nigeria  and  Biafra. 
but  they  are  not  relevant  here. 

The  only  question  now  is  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  allow  millions  of 
people  to  starve.  That  is  blunt,  it  is 
frank,  and  it  is  stark.  But  I  believe  that 
it  is  the  truth. 

Our  aid  program  is  designed  to  assist 
countries  to  help  themselves.  To  become 
independent,  not  only  ixjlitically.  but 
economically.  An  economically  developed 
nation  does  not  need  to  make  scapegoats 
of  any  minority:  a  self-sufficient  ijeople 
do  not  need  to  wage  war  against  the 
richer  or  better  educated  members  of 
their  society. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  ultimate  goals 
of  our  aid  program  is  to  eliminate  many 
of  the  causes  of  international  and  in- 
ternal strife.  Many  of  these  causes  are 
solely  of  an  economic  nature.  Economic 
considerations  were  part  of  the  reasons 
for  the  tragic  and  destructive  situation 
now  raging  in  Africa.  In  order  to  end 
these  di\1sive  situations,  we  must  in- 
crease our  aid  to  the  developing  world. 

Our  aid  programs  are  long  i-ange.  But 
there  are  situations  that  cannot  wait — 
not  a  year,  nor  a  month,  nor  even  an- 
other day.  The  people  in  Biafra  cannot 
wait  for  food  or  medicine.  Direct,  mas- 
sive aid  to  the  people  of  Biafra  is  needed 
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now.  before  redtape,  before  agreements. 
We  must  provide  food,  clothing,  and 
medicine  to  the  people  of  Biafra — now. 
Tomorrow  is  too  late.  Today  a  child  is 
alive;  tomorrow  he  may  be  dead.  He 
cannot  wait  while  world  powers  look  on. 
If  we  are  serious  in  our  intentions,  we 
will  act  now  and  net  allow  a  people  to 
perish. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
very  much  opposed  to  the  foreign  aid  bill 
now  before  the  House. 

This  country  has  been  engaged  in  a 
CDntinuous  foreign  aid  obligation  since 
the  period  immediately  following  World 
War  II.  During  the  t^me  from  1946  to 
the  present  we  have  made  net  expendi- 
tures In  foreign  aid  totaling  $118,432.- 
000,000  and  during  most  of  the  22  years 
the  Government  has  operated  in  the  red. 
This  means  that  the  interest  payments 
on  the  money  we  have  borrowed  to  give 
away  has  totaled  $52,803,000,000.  Fig- 
ured thi'a. 'vay,  the  total  obligation  we 
have  assumed  under  foreign  aid  is  $171,- 
235,000,000  and  continuing  intere.st  pay- 
ments on  money  we  still  owe  will  run 
into  many  billions  of  dollars. 

The  time  has  come,  in  my  opinion, 
when  we  need  to  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  fact  that  foreign  aid  has  be- 
come a  permanent  part  of  the  Govern- 
ments  budget.  I  feel  that  foreign  aid  aa 
a  separate  and  distinct  obiigation  of  the 
Uni'-td  States  should  be  germinated.  It 
is  ut„er  folly  to  think  that  from  now  until 
eternity  this  country  shoi^^d  be  expected 
as  a  matter  of  national  policy  to  dole  out 
$3  or  $4  billion  a  year  jo  nations  all 
around  the  world.  ; 

According  to  testimony  given  to  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  we 
have  many  billions  of  dolters  of  commit- 
ments already  on  the  boofcs  and  there  is 
no  telling  how  long  this  w^l  go  on.  I  feel, 
however,  that  whatever  obligations  this 
country  has  »n  long-rang^  commitments 
should  be  taken  care  of  |nd  then  have 
the  program  phased  out]  so  that  these 
functions  can  be  allowed  t|)  be  integrated 
into  the  normal  foreign  ^licy  channels. 

The  present  program  i4  costly,  waste- 
ful, duplicating,  and  e^n  conflicting 
with  our  policy  ob.iective4  in  some  parts 
of  the  world.  We  should  ^ot  continue  to 
maintain  farflung  duplic^ion  of  foreign 
policy  operations  just  to  jjerpetuate  the 
jobs  and  functions  of  theiAgcncy  for  In- 
ternational Development.at  is  high  time 
that  we  should  stop  foolini  ourselves  into 
believing  that  the  AID  pfogram  in  and 
of  itself  is  worth  what  if  is  costing  us. 

How  much  longer  do  w$  have  to  F>our 
money  down  this  ra thole  (^  futility?  How 
much  longer  are  the  taxgayers  going  to 
stand  for  expenditures  3*ar  after  year 
in  a  program  which  at  b^t  is  expensive 
and  burdensome  and  at  \^rst  is  infested 
with  duplication,  cross-/ purposes  and 
meddling  in  the  affairs  hi  other  coun- 
tries? \ 

We  need  a  full  and  complete  investiga- 
tion of  the  whole  matte^of  foreign  aid. 
I  am  not  talking  about  orfe  of  those  com- 
missions which  would  go^at  the  job  with 
the  idea  of  justifying  wMat  is  going  on. 
We  need  an  investigatiii  which  would 
start  from  the  premise  %n&t  foreign  aid 
has  outlived  its  usefuln^.  It  is  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  wt^tever  best  ob- 
jectives the  program  hfe — if  there  are 


any — could  be  carried  out  cheaper  by 
cutting  the  number  of  personnel,  elim- 
inating much  of  the  expensive  travel  ex- 
penses, and  greatly  decreasing  the  pa- 
perwork. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  doubt 
that  this  debate  will  result  in  many  Mem- 
bers changing  their  views.  This  is  a  pe- 
rennial matter  and  most  Members  have 
made  up  their  minds.  Yet  the  bill  passed 
last  year  by  a  margin  of  only  eight  votes. 
In  view  of  our  Nation's  increased  finan- 
cial bind  perhaps  we  can  be  successful 
this  year  in  removing  the  burden  of  for- 
eign aid.  I  am  certainly  opposed  to  the 
bill  and  want  to  state  my  reasons  for  the 
Record. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  states  that  the  committee 
recognizes  the  need  for  reducing  Federal 
expenditures  and  has  therefore  recom- 
mended cutting  almost  $600  million  from 
the  President's  foreign  aid  request,  and 
this  committee  has  cut  deeper.  The  for- 
eign aid  program  as  it  is  presently  con- 
stituted cannot  be  justified  regardless  of 
our  Nation's  financial  crisis.  It  is  time 
that  those  who  conduct  our  foreign 
affairs  cease  to  rely  on  the  carrot  of 
foreign  aid  to  induce  unappreciative  gov- 
ernments to  support  our  goals.  It  is  time 
for  those  nations  which  have  benefited 
from  our  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance to  stand  firmly  beside  us  rather  than 
accepting  our  aid  while  flirting  with 
Moscow  and  Peking. 

The  committee  has  stressed  the  point 
that  the  bulk  of  foreign  aid  money  is 
used  to  purchase  American  commodities 
and  services.  This  argument  fails  how- 
ever to  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  these  purchases  are  paid  for  with 
tax  dollars  while  the  Government  con- 
tinues to  operate  at  a  substantial  deficit. 
Additionally,  the  program  is  being  ad- 
vocated by  the  President  at  a  time  when 
he  is  urging  private  American  enterprise 
to  reduce  foreign  investments.  The  flow 
of  foreign  aid  has  been  one  of  the  great- 
est contributors  to  our  gold  drain,  while 
the  investment  of  private  American  capi- 
tal abroad  at  no  cost  to  the  American 
taxpayer  has  returned  billions  of  dollars 
to  the  United  States  in  the  form  of 
profits.  The  administration  cannot  justify 
this  paradoxical  approach  to  foreign  aid 
and  private  investment  abroad. 

It  has  also  been  argued  in  support  of 
continued  foreign  aid  that  its  termina- 
tion will  cause  widespread  crisis  abroad 
and  disrupt  the  economies  of  those  na- 
tions which  rely  upon  it.  The  answer  is 
clearly  that  the  teiTnination  of  every 
Government-support  program  has  re- 
quired the  recipient  to  readjust.  The  ar- 
gument that  these  countries  have  come 
to  depend  on  us  is  no  argument  at  all. 
The  question  is  rather  should  they  de- 
pend on  us.  Is  it  really  in  our  best  in- 
terest for  them  to  depend  on  us  to  such 
an  extent? 

There  are  a  number  of  legitimate  areas 
in  which  our  technical  know-how  can  be 
of  real  assistance  to  the  developing  na- 
tions, particularly  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture. Yet  our  foreign  aid  program  has 
relegated  assistance  in  this  critical  area 
to  a  second-place  position.  Our  aid  pro- 
grams seem  to  place  greatest  stress  on 
helping   these   countries   industrialize — 


the  very  area  in  which  private  American 
business  holds  world  preeminence. 

What  is  needed  is  not  more  foreign  aid 
but.  rather,  renewed  diplomatic  efforts 
to  stimulate  the  flow  of  American  inves- 
tor capital  abroad  and  the  assurance 
that  American  businesses  will  be  treated 
fairly  when  they  have  committed  tlieir 
resources  abroad. 

So  long  as  we  continue  to  appropriate 
funds,  there  will  be  a  pipeline  of  unfin- 
ished projects.  Tlie  only  solution  is  to 
turn  off  the  flow  of  money  now.  Any  new 
progi-ams  that  are  considered  must  be 
predicated  on  a  realistic  evaluation  of 
our  own  self-interest  and  the  under- 
standing that  we  cannot  buy  friendship 
and  support  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President's  10-per- 
cent tax  .surcharge  and  $6  billion  expend- 
iture reduction  has  only  recently  been 
enacted  and  allegedly  based  upon  thi.s 
fact  the  Postmaster  General  announced 
curtailment  of  postal  services. 

We  have  before  us  today  a  clear  exam- 
ple of  the  wasteful  expenditure  of  funds 
requested  by  the  President  while  he  is 
curtailing  essential  domestic  services 
upon  which  our  people  rely. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  ask  our  tax- 
payers to  support  further  aid  that  ha.s 
been  sr>  inadequately  justified.  They  are 
tired  of  helping  nations  which  have 
demonstrated  their  complete  indifference 
to  our  goals  and  disrespect  for  our  prin- 
ciples. We  cannot  ask  '„hem  to  continue 
a  program  of  this  magnitude  while  the 
essential  domestic  services  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  being  curtailed.  I  will, 
therefore,  vote  against  passage  of  the  bill 
in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  speaking  of  the  invaluabl? 
military  and  economic  assistance  given 
to  the  United  States  during  our  struggle 
for  independence,  Benjamin  Franklin  re- 
marked on  the  necessity  of  our  self-help 
measures  to  make  this  aid  effective  and 
to  demonstrate  to  our  allies  our  deter- 
mination to  win  our  goals.  "God  help.^ 
those  who  help  themselves."  he  reminded 
America,  "and  the  world,  too,  in  Ihu 
sense,  is  very  godly." 

Now  that  America  is  able  to  be  an  aid 
donor  herself,  the  one  principle  more 
important  than  any  other  behind  our 
foreign  assistance  program  is  that  we 
can  be  helpful  only  to  countries  which 
are  willing  and  able  to  help  themselves. 
The  program  has  been  increasingly  ef- 
fective because  we  have  given  increasing- 
recognition  to  this  principle.  U.S  de- 
velopment assistance,  under  the  auspic?': 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment, goes  to  countries  which  are 
making  good  use  of  their  own  resources— 
and  only  to  those  countries. 

Let  me  show  how  this  principle  is  now 
at  work: 

In  Korea,  tax  reforms  have  increasea 
tax  collections  100  percent  over  the  past 
3  years.  In  Brazil,  government  reform.s 
have  cut  the  rate  of  inflation  nearly  in 
half.  Last  year  Bi-azil  enjoyed  an  eco- 
nomic growth  rate  of  5  percent,  the  best 
in  5  years. 

Self-help  in  Taiwan  and  Iran  has  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  where  both  coun- 
tries have  graduated  from  the  ranks  of 
foreign  economic  aid  recipients:  with  a 
massive  land  reform  program,  Taiwan 
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has  given  its  farmers  a  direct  stake  in 
their  work,  productivity  has  increased, 
and  real  income  has  been  lifted  by  100 
percent. 

Iran,  too,  has  carried  out  a  nationwide 
land  reform  program.  A  1.000-man  agri- 
cultural extension  service  now  reaches 
14  million  farmers,  in  10  years,  harvests 
of  rice,  sugar,  tea,  and  cotton  in  Iran 
have  doubled. 

For  every  dollar's  worth  of  economic 
assistance  the  average  poor  country  re- 
ceives, it  adds  the  equivalent  of  $5  of  Its 
own.  Some  contribute  a  higher  percent- 
age. Turkey,  for  instance,  flnances  90 
percent  of  its  programs  directly. 

This  is  what  self-help  is  all  about 
Goods  and  services  provided  to  the  de- 
veloping nations  through  AID  are  in- 
tended as  the  catalysts  which  make  self- 
help  possible.  They  provide  the  impe- 
tus to  push  a  country  toward  self-sus- 
taining growth.  AID  does  not  impose  re- 
forms on  the  developing  nations.  But  by 
conditioning  aid  on  self-help,  we  can  and 
do  encourage  beneficial  change.  It  is  the 
only  effective  way.  It  is  why  I  intend  to 
vote  in  favor  of  this  bill. 

The  sooner  the  developing  nations  are 
able  to  manage  by  themselves — eco- 
nomically, socially,  and  politically — the 
better  for  their  security  and  ours.  So 
long  as  they  are  dependent,  world  sta- 
bility will  be  imperiled  and  peace  will  be 
in  doubt. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  has 
been  said  by  several  speakers  during  the 
debate  it  is  most  important  that  we  con- 
tinue aid  to  Indonesia,  a  large,  brave  and 
important  country  which  has  .^successfully 
defeated  an  attempted  communist  take- 
over and  thrown  out  Sukarno. 

I  should  like  to  read  into  the  Record,  at 
this  point,  a  short  statement  on  this 
matter  written  by  a  young  Indonesian. 
Miss  Koesoenowlnahjoe  Soejoeti,  who  is 
currently  helping  out  in  my  office  as  an 
intern : 

After  It  consolidated  Its  position  the  new 
government  of  Indonesia  was  faced  with  the 
;iwesDme  problem  of  stabilizing  its  economic 
and  financial  situation.  The  long  period  of 
bureaucratic  mismanagement  and  corruption 
that  had  typified  the  Sukarno  regime  had 
given  rise  to  a  well-established  pattern  of  cor- 
ruption and  well-established  vested  interests 
which  would  require  time  to  dislodge  and 
•iestroy.  Tlie  capital  base  of  the  country  was 
Umost  ruined  because  of  long  neglect  of  the 
maintenance  of  factories,  railroads,  harbors. 
Irrigation  systems  and  means  of  transporta- 
tion and  communication  The  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem  was  enormous.  The  use  of 
foreign  aid  subject  to  political  consideration 
in  the  past  did  not  help  the  economic  and 
financial  condition  of  the  country. 

In  1965  the  Indonesians  stopped  an  at- 
tempted Communist  coup  and  over  the  last 
eighteen  months  they  have  Initiated  a 
determined  effort  to  overcome  their  economic 
iind  financial  problems.  Encouraging  progress 
has  been  made.  The  annual  rate  of  inflation 
was  cut  from  650"";  in  1966  to  an  estimated 
125^;  in  1967.  Further  export  incentives  were 
provided.  The  structure  of  controls  which 
hindered  foreign  trade  and  domestic  enter- 
prise has  been  almost  completely  dismantled. 
Self-sufficiency  in  food  production  Is  planned 
to  be  achieved  within  six  years.  In  accord 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  and  the  World  Bank,  In- 
donesia Is  improving  Its  agriculture — but  the 
population  growth  rate  (3'';  )  may  undermine 
the  economic  gains.  Family  planning  (birth 
control  Is  Just  beginning  to  be  Introduced. 


The  United  States  In  1967  Joined  with 
nine  other  nations  to  form  the  Inter-Govern- 
ments Group  to  provide  the  needed  aid  to 
help  stabilize  and  rehabilitate  the  Indonesian 
economy.  LOG.  pledged  over  $200  million  for 
calendar  year  1967.  The  United  States  gave 
$65.2  million — $37.5  million  under  the  A.I.D. 
program  and  $27.7  is  Public  Law  480  com- 
modities. Japan  gave  $60  million;  the  Nether- 
lands $27  million:  Germany  $29  million; 
Australia  $6  million;  and  there  were  other 
minor  contributors. 

United  States  participation  In  this  program 
Is  insignificant  In  proportion  to  its  wealth 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  other  par- 
ticipating countries.  Indonesia  has  ample 
natural  resources  but  relatively  little  skilled 
manpower.  Technical  iissistance  may  help 
raise  the  level  of  their  competence  and  In- 
crease the  capability  of  their  organization. 
Foreign  aid  should  be  conducted  with 
thought  to  the  development  of  a  sound  eco- 
nomic basis. 

It  should  be  realized  that  the  efforts  made 
to  overcome  economic  and  financial  diffi- 
culties with  foreign  help  are  only  part  of  a 
general  search  throughout  the  world  for  new 
concepts,  new  modes  of  operation  in  the  de- 
velopment of  economic  relations  between  the 
developed  countries  and  the  underdeveloped 
one.  betweer;  the  rich  and  the  poor.  And  this 
relationship  Is  to  be  a  cooperative  one  for  the 
benefit  (not  always  immediate)  of  the  parties 
which  brings  aixjut  a  favorable  condl*^ion  for 
peace  and  poUtlcal  stability. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
15263  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$2,364,750,000.  Tlie  committee  in  charge 
of  this  legislation  tells  us  that  this  is  a 
cut  of  $596  million  from  the  President's 
request — and  this  is  correct.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  this  bill  authorizes  $66  mil- 
lion more  than  Congress  appropriated 
last  year.  The  fact  remains  that  on  one 
item  alone — the  redevelopment  fund — 
the  committee  has  authorized  $110  mil- 
lion more  than  we  appropriated  last 
year.  Furthermore,  let  us  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  this  is  only  a  part  of  the 
total  foreign  aid  package.  This  adminis- 
tration has  fragmentized  the  total  pack- 
age into  20  different  titles — and  the  total 
exceeds  the  amount  requested  by  any 
other  administration. 

Tliere  is  not  any  question  that  foreign 
aid  can  be  an  important  vehicle  to  be 
used  in  the  promotion  of  foreign  policy 
But  the  American  people  are  beginning 
to  wonder  whether  we  have  a  foreign 
poUcy. 

The  proponents  of  this  legislation  want 
us  to  believe  that  the  amount  recom- 
mended is  "bare  bones."  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  do  not  subscribe  to  this  belief.  Dollars 
may  be  important  but  far  more  impor- 
tant is  the  need  for  clear-cut  and  sound 
goals  coupled  with  proper  administra- 
tion. 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  now, 
we  have  been  pouring  tax  dollars — that 
we  did  not  have — into  some  120  coun- 
tries. Approximately  $150  billion  of  the 
$352  billion  debt  that  we  have  strapped 
to  the  backs  ol  the  American  people,  can 
be  charged  to  foreign  aid.  Has  it  stopped 
communism?  There  are  more  Commu- 
nist countries  today  than  ever.  Has  it 
brought  us  the  friendship  of  other  coun- 
tries? The  answer  is  obvious— our  so- 
called  friends  turn  their  backs  on  us  in 
Vietnam.  Our  embassies  abroad  are 
stoned  and  burned.  Our  flag  is  trampled 
upon.  Our  diplomats  and  high  ofl&cials 
are  attacked.  Has  it  brought  peace?  Wit- 
ness     Korea-Vietnam,      where      25.000 


American  boys  have  given  their  lives  and 
100,000  others  have  been  wounded.  The 
end  is  not  in  sight. 

I  do  not  believe  the  program  can  t>e 
abandoned  but  in  the  light  of  present 
circumstances  it  must  be  reappraised.  It 
needs  new  direction.  For  a  quarter  of  a 
century  we  have  continued  to  use  the 
same  tired  methods — administered  by 
the  same  tired  group  with  the  same  tired 
and  worn  philosophy.  Times  have  chang- 
ed, the  problems  are  different  but  our 
methods  remain  the  same.  What  is  need- 
ed is  not  more  money  but  new  men  with 
fresh  ideas  and  a  new  approach. 

Mr.  Chairman,  several  weeks  ago,  this 
body  voted  for  legislation  that  provided 
for  a  10-percent  surtax.  We  did  it  because 
we  found  ourselves  facing  a  possible  defi- 
cit that  could  result  in  chaos.  We  went 
so  far  as  to  direct  the  President  to  cut 
$6  billion  from  his  spending  program. 
Seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come 
when  we  must  stop  look  and  ponder  par- 
ticularly insofar  as  foreign  aid  is  con- 
cerned. Tliere  is  not  anything  sacrosanct 
about  foreign  aid.  It  is  not  something  we 
owe  somebody.  In  most  instances  it  will 
turn  out  to  be  outright  gifts.  I  am  a  little 
weary  of  those  who  cry  out  "We  have 
commitments."  I  ask  what  commitments? 
To  those  who  cry  out.  "We  must  fight 
International  communism."  I  ask  what 
has  India  and  Pakistan— two  of  the  big 
recipients  done  recently  to  stop  com- 
munism? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  time  for  us  to  "fish 
or  cut  bait."  Either  we  meant  it  when  we 
directed  the  President  to  cut  spending  or 
we  did  not.  Tliis  authorization  must  be 
reduced  and  drastically. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
while  I  recognize  this  is  an  unusual  year 
filled  with  unusual  concerns,  it  is  most 
important  in  our  anxiety  to  deal  with 
emergencies  that  we  do  not  lose  sight 
of  our  long-range  goals  and  damage  the 
meaningful,  on-going  projects  in  which 
we  have  invested  so  much. 

This  is  a  year  when  sacrifices  must  be 
made  in  many  areas  .so  that  we  can 
meet  both  our  urgent  domestic  needs  and 
the  necessity  to  reduce  Federal  expendi- 
tures generally. 

That  is  why  I  supported  along  with  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  substantial 
but.  I  think,  reasonable  reductions  in  the 
President's  foreign  as.sistance  recom- 
mendations for  fiscal  1969. 

There  are  many  areas  in  both  our  eco- 
nomic and  our  military  assistance  pro- 
grams that  urgently  need  redirection 
and  more  effective  application. 

We  should,  in  my  \iew.  introduce  an 
element  of  selectivity  into  our  economic 
assistance  programs,  concentrating  our 
resources  in  those  areas  where  they  can 
be  used  meaningfully  and  eliminate  pro- 
grams where  there  is  little  chance  of  suc- 
cess. We  have  simply  spread  our  pro- 
grams too  thin  in  an  effort  to  touch  everj' 
comer  of  the  world. 

And.  there  are  some  areas  of  our  mili- 
tary assistance  program  that  need  a  re- 
ordering of  priorities,  particularly  as 
they  apply  to  the  Middle  East  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea. 

There  are  other  areas  of  the  program 
that  require  change  and  adjustment.  But 
all  of  these  actions  must  be  accomplished 
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within  a  framework  of  reasonableness 
and  commonscnse. 

They  should  be  grounded  in  an  under- 
standing that  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram with  all  of  its  shortcomings,  is  a 
vital  tool  in  our  dealings  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  a  major  force  in  main- 
taining stability. 

Reducing  that  program  beyond  the 
minimum  amounts  recommended  by  the 
committee  or.  as  some  suggest,  placing 
a  1-year  moratorium  on  the  program, 
would  be  the  falsest  of  economies  and 
an  abdication  of  our  commitments  and 
responsibilities. 

And,  as  so  many  have  already  recog- 
nized, it  would  impose  a  severe  handicap 
on  our  new  President,  whoever  he 
may  be. 

We  are  spendijig  S70  billion  a  year  on 
armament  and  the  tools  of  war.  This 
program,  devoted  principally  to  helping 
the  developing  nations  of  the  world  build 
their  economies,  their  political  struc- 
tures, and  their  social  institutions,  pro- 
pxjses  to  spend  only  slightly  more  than 
$2  billion. 

Tlie  disparity  in  those  two  figures  sug- 
gests some  important  questions  about 
our  national  goals  and  priorities  and 
the  direction  in  which  our  foreign  pol- 
icy has  taken  us. 

But  it  is  sufficient  to  say  for  now  that 
further  reductions  in  that  $2  billion  au- 
thorization would  not  assist  appreciably 
in  solving  our  pressing  domestic  prob- 
lems nor  would  it  offer  much  help  in 
meeting  our  fiscal  difficulties.  It  would, 
however,  render  almost  meaningless 
much  of  the  investment  we  have  al- 
ready made  tJiroughout  the  world  and 
very  probably  would  cost  us  dearly  in  the 
long  run. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  H.R.  15263,  the  foreign- 
aid  authorization  bill. 

For  severjU  years  I  have  opposed  the 
foreign  aid  program  by  whatever  name 
it  has  been  described  by  its  proponents 
in  their  efforts  to  persuade  Members  of 
Congress  to  support  the  program.  No 
matter  how  it  has  been  dressed  up  in  an 
effort  to  make  it  acceptable  the  unvar- 
nished truth  is  the  program  in  recent 
years  has  been  a  failme.  Yet  today  we 
are  considering  another  foreign-aid 
authorization  of  $2,364,725,000. 

Several  years  ago  in  connection  with 
foreign  aid  consideration,  I  asked  the 
rhetorical  question  "How  much  more 
foreign  aid  can  we  stand  in  this  coun- 
try?" That  question  should  be  asked 
again  today.  In  former  years  I  made 
reference  to  the  fact  that  each  year  as 
we  continue  to  vote  more  money  for 
foreign  assistance  the  United  States 
seems  to  have  fewer  true  friends  in  the 
world.  For  several  years  now  the  best 
argument  against  foreign  aid  is  that 
for  our  own  good  and  for  our  own  self- 
preservation  we  should  suspend  the  for- 
eign aid  program. 

If  its  purpose  was  to  make  friends  for 
America,  the  program  has  been  a  dis- 
mal failure.  Each  year  for  several  years 
our  country  has  become  the  recipient  of 
more  and  more  affronts  to  our  diplo- 
matic representatives,  more  picketing  of 
our  Embassies,  attempts  to  damage  or 
bum  our  buildings  abroad  and  worst  of 
all  insults  to  our  flag.  Yes,  the  question 
we  have  asked  for  years  can  properly  be 


asked  today — how  much  longer  in  our 
own  self-interest  can  we  stand  to  con- 
tinue a  foreign  aid  program  if  each  year 
it  seems  to  make  us  fewer  and  fewer 
friends  in  the  world? 

Although  the  opponents  of  foreign  aid 
did  not  prevail,  I  was  one  who  supported 
the  efforts  to  impose  a  moratorium  for 
at  least  a  year  on  all' foreign  aid.  This 
seemed  reasonable  and  proper  in  con- 
sideration of  the  passage  of  the  recent 
surtax  increase  and  in  consideration  of 
the  necessity  to  reduce  expenditures  by 
S6  million.  Even  the  strongest  supporters 
of  foreign  aid  should  not  find  it  difficult 
to  support  such  a  moratorium  because 
it  would  not  mean  a  suspension  or  even 
delay  in  the  program  because  of  the  vast 
sums  of  money  that  have  been  authorized 
and  appropriated  in  former  years  that 
are  in  what  is  referred  to  as  the  pipeline. 

As  we  come  to  a  final  vote  on  this  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  1969,  we  find  our- 
.selves  required  to  once  again  rhetorically 
ask  "where  will  it  all  end?"  Hovering  as 
a  shadow  over  the  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion bill  this  year  is  the  recently  enacted 
surtax  increase.  Yet  an  even  more  ef- 
fective way  to  put  this  present  bill  in 
Its  clear  and  pinF>ointed  perspective  is 
to  look  at  the  condition  of  our  mail 
service  and  the  fact  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  is  laying  plans  to  further 
cut  back  service.  Since  1948  we  have 
exported  over  $170  billion  in  foreign  aid 
and  have  loaned  $122  billion  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  most  of  which 
has  not  or  never  will  be  repaid.  Let  us 
not  forget  that  when  we  began  this  for- 
eign benevolence  it  cost  only  3  cents  to 
mail  a  first-class  letter  anywhere  in  the 
country.  We  had  two  mail  deliveries  to 
residential  areas,  5  days  a  week  plus 
one  on  Saturday.  We  enjoyed  excellent 
rural  mail  service.  Service  was  offered 
at  local  post  offices  on  a  basis  that  would 
enable  all  the  people  no  matter  what 
their  work  schedule  to  transact  their 
postal  business  without  taking  time  off 
from  their  work. 

When  we  started  sending  our  money 
to  foreign  shores  we  enjoyed  excellent 
postal  service.  Today,  after  spending 
nearly  $300  billion,  $170  bilUon  in  out- 
right grants  or  gifts,  and  $122  billion  in 
soft  loans  which  have  never  been  rep>aid, 
it  cost  us  just  twice  as  much  or  6  cents 
to  mail  a  first-class  letter.  For  years  now 
there  has  only  been  one  mail  delivery  a 
day  to  the  residential  jx)stal  patrons. 
The  excellence  of  rural  mail  service  has 
declined.  Service  in  most  local  post  of- 
fices is  available  only  on  a  considerably 
curtailed  basis  over  what  we  had  when 
we  starting  sending  such  stupendous 
sums  of  the  taxpayers  money  abroad. 

To  really  understand  what  we  will  be 
doing  to  ourselves  if  we  should  today 
approve  this  authorization,  we  will  be 
sending  another  $2  billion  to  other  na- 
tions or  nearly  three  times  as  much 
money  to  foreign  shores  as  we  approved 
in  new  obligational  authority  for  our 
Post  Office  Department  this  year.  During 
the  days  we  have  been  debating  this  bill 
the  Post  Office  Department  has  been  no- 
tifying many  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
that  their  smaller  post  offices  are  being 
closed.  This  is  not  a  figment  of  my  imag- 
ination or  a  fiction  or  make  believe.  I 
have  been  notified  already  this  week  that 


two  of  the  post  offices  in  my  congres- 
sional district  will  be  closed.  The  Post  Of- 
fice Department  is  even  talking  alx)ut 
cutting  out  all  Saturday  postal  service 
and  will  soon  propose  that  rural  deliv- 
eries be  reduced  to  three  times  a  week. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  argued  that 
by  spending  so  much  money  on  foreign 
aid  we  may  have  slowed  the  march  of 
communism;  that  we  are  aiding  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  less  favored  coun- 
tries which  will  in  turn  improve  world 
trade  and  thereby  lead  to  a  favorable 
balance  of  payments.  The  facts  are  for- 
eign aid  has  not  improved  world  trade 
but  in  some  instances  our  assistance  has 
come  back  to  haunt  us  in  the  form  of 
cheap  imports.  This  has  actually  dam- 
aged our  balance-of-payments  situation 
rather  than  improved  it.  It  is  not  enough 
to  rhetorically  ask  "Where  will  it  all 
end?" 

The  time  has  come  today  to  put  an 
end  to  this  unsuccessful  way  of  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  our  Government 
by  thereby  halting  the  constant  out- 
flow of  our  assets  to  foreign  coimtrles.  In 
the  light  of  the  recent  surtax  increase 
and  the  accompanying  requirement  of 
the  tax  package  that  expenditures  be  re- 
duced by  86  billion,  here  and  how  is 
the  place  to  start  the  reduction  of  those 
expenditures  by  a  complete  moratorium 
on  this  program.  If  we  declare  a  mora- 
torium on  this  program  this  year  we  will 
have  a  good  chance  to  avoid  the  proposed 
cutbacks  in  mail  service  by  our  Post  Of- 
fice Department. 

We  might  even  be  able  to  continue  to 
enjoy  some  of  the  homely  advantages 
of  living  in  America  with  a  decent  pos- 
tal service.  Who  knows?  We  might  be 
able  to  avoid  some  reductions  and  ex- 
penditures of  programs  which  should  en- 
joy a  much  higher  priority  thjin  export- 
ing our  substance  in  the  form  of  foreign 
aid.  It  is  time  to  give  our  own  people  a 
break.  We  can  start  today  by  keeping 
our  tax  dollars  in  this  country. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ver>- 
earnestly  think  that  our  legislative  deter- 
mination of  any  and  all  amendments 
offered  here  on  this  bill  before  us,  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Authorization  Act  of 
1968,  should  be  based  upon  two  primary 
factors. 

First,  we  should  vividly  remember  that 
this  House  has  committed  itself  to  ;. 
most  substajitial  reduction  of  all  Fed- 
eral spending  and  second,  that  the 
House,  and  the  Congress,  is  funda- 
mentally dedicated  to  the  observance  oi 
civilized  principles  of  American  self-in- 
terest, above  all  else. 

If  there  is  anything  obvious  In  modern 
world  history  it  is  the  fact  that  the 
American  people  have  been  extremely 
compassionate  and  generous,  despite 
their  own  great  burdens,  to  other  people 
all  over  the  globe  ever  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n. 

Ti^is  country,  itself,  is  now  experienc- 
ing great  and  unusual  economic  pressures 
and  the  time  has  come  to  realistically 
exercise  and  apply  the  most  exacting 
standards  of  prudent  public  spending,  no 
matter  for  what  purpose  the  spending  is 
made. 

I  think  that  perhaps  the  majority  of 
our  citizens  may  still  believe  in  some 
charitable  but  restrictive  sharing  of  our 
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resources.  However,  I  am  sure  they 
would  even  more  strongly  beheve  that 
aid  to  countries  that  have  become  fully 
rehabilitated  .should  be  terminated  and 
whatever  assistance  is  given  should  be 
extended  only  to  those  nations  that 
demonstrate — not  simply  promi.se — com- 
plete reforms  in  land  ownership,  and  tax 
laws  that  somehow  seem  always  to  favor 
the  wealthy  and  further  oppress  the 
poor. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  most  Americans 
desire  and  demand  that  the  so-called 
giveaway  era  be  ended  and  any  further 
aid  be  principally  directed  to  peoples  in 
actual  need,  who  are  capable  and  dis- 
posed to  use  our  assistance  to  improve 
their  farming  techniques,  basic  indus- 
tries, schools,  hospitals,  sanitation  sys- 
tems, and  so  on. 

While,  of  course,  we  must  ever  try  to 
make  certain  that  no  people,  anywhere, 
and  very  especially  children  anywhere 
are  permitted  to  suffer  from  hunger,  we 
request,  encourage,  and  welcome  the 
contributions  of  other  blessed  coimtrles 
in  even  this  civilized  wholesome  en- 
deavor. Let  no  one  ask  or  except  the 
American  taxpayers  to  do  all  and  every- 
thing alone  particularly  in  the  face  of 
increasing  tax  burdens  being  placed  upon 
them  because  of  frustrating  military  in- 
volvement abroad  and  urgent  domestic 
challenges  at  home. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  most  earnestly  think 
that  most  of  our  fellow  Americans  would 
be  very  glad  to  observe  a  more  positive 
attitude,  on  these  principles,  in  our  for- 
eign assistance  and  policy  and  the  sooner 
we  apply  that  positivism  in  the  extension 
of  these  programs  the  more  universally 
respected,  I  dare  say,  we  will  become. 

Let  us  uphold  our  great  tradition  of 
genuine  compassion  and  charity  but  let 
us  wisely  observe  the  admonition  that 
the  Lord  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1968,  but 
not  without  considerable  resen-ation,  es- 
pecially about  the  authorization  of 
S390. 000.000  for  military  assistance.  Too 
often  in  the  past  military  aid  has  been 
used  to  shore  up  militai-y  dictatorships 
and  to  divert  resources  needed  for  eco- 
nomic development  to  prestige  items  of 
military  hardware.  Too  often  our  mili- 
tavy  aid  ends  up  being  used  to  arm  ag- 
gressors against  friendly  democratic 
governments  such  as  the  action  of  Jor- 
dan in  using  U.S. -supplied  tanks  and 
planes  against  Israel  in  the  6-day  v.-ar  in 
June  1967. 

I  believe  that  the  military  assistance 
program  should  be  divorced  from  eco- 
nomic development  assistance. 

Nevertheless,  the  foreign  aid  program 
is  a  ntal  and  constructive  part  of  Amer- 
ican policy,  and  I  am  not  willing  to  see 
the  whole  program  scrapped.  There  are 
too  many  worthwhile  programs  con- 
tained in  this  act  to  abandon  it.  Roughly 
$800  million  of  the  authorization  will  go 
to  develop  the  agricultural  capacity  of 
underdeveloped  nations  around  the 
ulobe  to  feed  their  hungi-y  people. 

Public  health  officers  will  be  sent  to 
nations  which  desperately  need  the 
knowledge  and  equipment  America  now 
possesses;  $495  million  is  allocated  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  which 


has  given  new  hope  to  millions  of  our 
neighbors  to  the  south. 

Indeed,  I  was  sorry  to  see  that  the 
committee  cut  over  S500  million  from 
the  economic  assistance  funding  re- 
quested by  the  Piesident — from  $2,541,- 
473  to  $1,974,725. 

Thi.s  is  a  difficult  time  for  American 
foreign  relations.  With  even  our  allies 
skeptical  about  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam, this  is  a  moment  when  it  is  im- 
portant to  reaffirm  that  America  is 
fundamentally  a  country  interested  iii 
peaceful  development,  in  constructing, 
not  in  destroying.  While  there  may  be  a 
squeeze  on  our  dollar  here  at  home, 
largely  due  to  the  strain  the  war  has 
placed  on  our  economy,  this  is  not  the 
time  to  quit.  This  is  not  the  time  to  aban- 
don the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  to 
discontinue  our  aid  to  developing  na- 
tions. It  is  time  to  rekindle  the  faith  in 
America  as  a  friend  of  free  men  every- 
where. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  quote  from  the 
statement  of  policy  of  the  1961  act: 

The  Congress  declares,  therefore,  that  it  I.s 
not  only  expressive  of  our  sense  of  freedom. 
Justice  and  compassion,  but  also  .mportant 
to  our  nntlonal  security  ...  to  build  the 
economic,  political  and  social  Institutions 
which  will  meet  their  aspirations  for  a  bet- 
ter life  with  freedom,  and  in  peace. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are 
nations  which  need  arms  if  they  are  to 
live  in  peace.  A  free  nation  must  be  able 
to  protect  itself  from  aggressors.  For  in- 
stance. Israel  should  be  provided  with 
the  Phantom  jets  which  she  needs  for 
self-defense. 

Finally,  I  hope  that  in  the  future  our 
Government  will  dispense  a  far  greater 
portion  of  its  foreign  aid  through  multi- 
lateral programs  administered  by  the 
United  Nations  and  other  international 
agencies.  Our  dollars  will  be  just  as 
greatly  appreciated  and  just  as  effectively 
spent  through  organizations  which  draw 
together  those  concerned  nations  of  the 
world  in  a  position  to  help  their  less  for- 
tunate neighbors.  Although  certain  nar- 
row objectives  pursued  under  our  current 
system  of  foreign  aid  may  be  sacrificed, 
the  "community  of  free,  secure  and  pros- 
perous nations,"  which  foreign  aid  was 
designed  to  assure  will  be  far  more  effec- 
tively established  by  the  joint  efforts  of 
all  nations  than  by  the  lone  efforts  of 
one. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  cast- 
ing about  for  the  reasons  why  foreign  aid 
is  so  unpopular  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  the  principal  reasons  cannot  lie  with 
the  objectives  of  the  program.  Who  after 
all  is  opposed  to  preventing  massive 
worldwide  starvation?  Who  is  in  lavor  of 
letting  poor  nations  fight  over  scarce 
resources  and  draw  the  world  into  nu- 
clear holocaust? 

The  answer  I  submit  lies  with  two  mis- 
conceptions. First  foreign  aid  is  termed 
a  "giveaway"  for  which  there  is  no  re- 
turn. American  aid  is  for  the  most  part 
unilateral.  It  affords  us  military  base 
rights,  armed  friendly  allies,  a  market 
for  American  goods  and  influence  for 
non-Communi.?t  methods  of  development. 
But  even  without  any  of  these  parochial 
interests  which  have  been  cited  as  neces- 
sary to  national  defense,  we  receive  in 


return  a  more  stable  progressing  world — 
one  which  will  hopefully  curb  its  popu- 
lation and  increa.se  its  food  production 
before  the  maxims  of  Thomas  Malthus 
prevail. 

This  foreign  aid  is  not  a  giveaway  to 
lazy  people  who  could  do  better  but  are 
not.  It  is  money  to  help  peoi^le  whose 
every  effort  is  able  at  present  only  to  eke 
for  them  the  most  marr^inal  living.  For- 
eign assistance — American  assistance — is 
essential  to  the  attainment  of  any  decent 
life  for  these  people. 

But  perhaps  the  giveaway  image  is 
not  the  most  harmful  of  the  argmnents 
against  foreign  aid.  The  program  has 
been  plagued  by  mistakes,  errors,  and 
some  things  that  were  extraordinarily 
stupid.  The  result  has  been  an  aura  of 
boondoggle.  But  the  image  belies  the 
truth.  There  is  remarkable  evidence  of 
achievement  and  progress  through  our 
aid  efforts. 

I  have,  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Ojierations  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, had  occasion  to  see  firsthand  the 
enormous  strides  which  are  being  made 
in  India  and  Pakistan  with  our  help.  ^ 
have  spent  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  as  recently  as  Januai-y  of  this  year 
investigating  AID  projects  in  India.  It  is 
my  judgment  based  on  these  observa- 
tions that  India  provides  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  the  progress  we  are  mak- 
ing— as  well  as  of  the  need  to  maintain 
our  aid. 

A  documented  ca.se  study  of  India's 
progress  is  presented  by  Max  F.  Millikan 
in  Foreign  Affairs  Quarterly  in  an  article 
entitled  "Economic  Development:  Per- 
formance and  Prospects." 

Subtitled  "India  in  Transition."  this 
article  traces  the  progress  India  has 
made,  especially  of  late,  in  developing 
her  economy.  India,  with  over  one-third 
of  the  free  world's  population,  is  of  prime 
concern  to  us  in  many  ways,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  the  extreme  [potential 
for  chaos  should  India's  development 
efforts  fail.  Hence,  consideration  of  the 
situation  in  India  is  es.sential  to  our  con- 
sideration of  our  aid  role. 

Mr.  Millikan  traces  the  course  of  In- 
dia's past  5-year  plans  and  particularly 
the  extent  of  India's  increa.sed  emphasis 
on  agriculture  and  the  success  she  has 
attained  in  response  on  the  one  hand  to 
the  recent  severe  drouahts  and  on  the 
other  to  the  development  of  new  grains, 
fertilizers,  and  improved  technology. 
This  concentration  on  agricultural 
growth  has.  in  his  view,  brought  India 
close  to  the  point  of  agricultural  takeoff 
and  self-sufficiency.  In  his  words: 

There  is  now  every  prospect  that  .igrlcul- 
tural  production  can  be  incre.ised  .it  an  an- 
nual rate  of  5  i>ercent  a  year  or  more  from 
the  base  not  of  the  drought  years  but  of  the 
very  favorable  year  1967-68. 

However.  Millikan  stresses  that  India 
requires  balanced  growth,  with  health  in 
both  her  industrial  and  agricultural  .sec- 
tors. He  notes  that — 

Agriculturiil  prospect.?  now  look  bright,  but 
there  Is  a  re.\l  possibility  that  a  severe  for- 
eign-exchange shortage  will  soon  develop, 
forcing  continued  depression  on  the  modern- 
non-agrlcultural  sectors  of  the  economy, 
choking  ofT  agricultuml  ^owth  and  pro- 
ducing political  consequences  of  unknown 
dimensions. 
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India  has  invested  a  great  deal  in 
building  up  her  productive  capacity  with 
the  goal  of  becoming  self-sufficient,  and 
hence  not  having  to  rely  on  foreign  aid. 
as  soon  as  possible.  This  capacity,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  utilized  without  foreign 
exchange  "to  procure  the  imports  of  raw 
materials,  spare  parts  and  the  like  which 
are  required  to  fuel  a  major  industrial 
expansion."  The  only  adequate  source  of 
such  foreign  exchange  for  India  is  for- 
eign aid.  It  is  Millikan's  contention  that 
substantial  assistance  at  this  point  is 
crucial  to  India's  reaching  economic 
takeoff  and  achieving  self-sufficiency.  A 
reduction  at  this  time  would  fatally  im- 
pair any  chances  India  had  to  get  her 
economy  moving.  He  writes: 

The  tentative  commitment  of  the  con- 
sorUum  of  countries  ;Udlng  India  under 
World  Bank  leadership  Is  $900  million  In  the 
current  year,  no  higher  than  It  has  been  In 
recent  years.  It  Is  true  that  this  Is  all  for 
non-project  aid.  but  the  prospects  for  proj- 
ect loausover  and  above  this  amount  are 
ve*y  slioi.  Indeed,  In  light  of  the  fate  of  the 
President's  aid  bill  for  fiscal  1968,  It  seems 
almost  certain  that  America's  shitre  of  the 
consortium  commitment  will  not  be  met.  If 
the  U.S.  aid  appropriation  emerges  this  year 
in  the  same  range  as  for  fiscal  1968,  the 
contributions  of  other  consortium  members 
are  likely  to  fall  off,  and  the  total  figure  may 
fall  substantially.  If  the  reeources  of  IDA. 
which  are  about  exhausted,  are  replenished 
by  additional  U.S.  and  other  contributions, 
this  will  help,  but  the  prospect  Is  uncertain 
at  best.  Some  expansion  In  Indian  exports 
can  be  hoped  for  over  the  coming  years,  but 
this  Is  likely  to  compensate  for  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  decline  in  foreign  aid. 

Millikan  sounds  a  clear  warning  about 
the  disruptive  forces  which  would  be  let 
loose  if  the  industrial  sector  is  allowed  to 
slump  and  that  slump  results  in  low  de- 
mand for  the  new  large  agricultural 
crops.  There  would  be  strong  pressures 
threatening  India's  democracy  with  calls 
for  more  authoritarian  controls  and 
threatening  her  nationhood  by  exacer- 
bating regional  and  city  country  griev- 
ances and  hatreds.  In  Millikan's  words: 

Those  who  have  been  arguing,'*  •  •  that 
the  Western  countries  cannot  be  trusted,  that 
reliance  on  foreign  aid  Is  both  too  risky  and 
too  prejudicial  to  Indian  Independence, 
would  have  a  more  responsive  audience. 

In  this  respect,  he  adds : 

with  Industrial  prosperity,  both  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  prospects  lor  significant 
expiuision  of  private  foreign  investment  In 
India  are  favorable.  With  industrial  reces- 
sion and  a  foreign-exchange  pinch,  whatever 
prospects  there  are  now  would  rapidly  dis- 
appear for  both  economic  and  political 
reasons. 

Our  responsibility  to  be  there  now  with 
our  aid,  to  ensure  that  India's  path  is 
progress  and  not  chaos,  cannot  be 
stressed  too  strongly.  Mr.  Millikan  aptly 
and  convincingly  reminds  us  of  this  in 
his  final  paragraph: 

There  Is.  of  course,  no  guarantee  that  if 
the  Western  countries  make  a  few  hundred 
million  dollars  more  aid  available  per  year, 
the  Indian  economy  and  polity  will  have  clear 
sailing.  If  we  have  learned  nothing  else  in 
the  past  decade,  we  should  have  learned  that 
the  relations  between  economic  and  jxilltlcal 
performance  In  the  developing  world  are  a 
great  deal  more  complex  than  some  of  us  at 
one  time  assumed.  But  the  possibility  at  least 
now  exists  for  a  very  Impressive  performance 
by  the  Indian  economy  over  the  next  five 


or  ten  years.  If  that  economy  is  fed  by  some 
additional  aid.  The  Indian  case  Is  one  of  the 
clearest  where  poor  economic  performance 
win  have  predictably  destabilizing  conse- 
quences. Now  that  India,  largely  through  her 
own  elTorts,  has  made  very  promising  prog- 
ress toward  cracking  what  has  been  the  most 
critical  bottleneck  agriculture — It  will  be 
too  bad  if  today's  high  promise  of  accelerated 
economic  growth  cannot  be  fulfilled  because 
the  Western  countries  permit  what  Is  for 
them  a  relatively  small  shortage  of  foreign 
exchange  to  stall  the  whole  development 
process. 

The    entire    article    by    Mr.    Millikan 
follows: 

India  in  Transftion — Economic  Develop- 
ment: Performance  and  Prospects 
(By  Max  F.  Millikan) 
Of  the  many  experiments  in  the  purpose- 
ful promotion  of  economic  development 
which  the  world  has  witnessed  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  incomparably  the  most  im- 
portant among  underdeveloped  countries  is 
India's.  The  population  involved  in  this  ex- 
periment constitutes  a  third  of  the  people 
of  the  non-communist  underdeveloped 
world — more  human  bengs  than  are  to  be 
found  In  all  the  underdeveloped  countries  of 
Africa  and  Latin  America  put  together.  The 
development  planning  effort  undertaken  by 
the  Indians  Is  one  of  the  oldest  and  probably 
the  most  sophisticated  to  be  found  in  any  ol 
these  countries.  Finally,  it  has  been  con- 
ducted In  the  context  of  a  genuinely  demo- 
cratic political  system,  with  repeated  free 
elections,  substantial  freedom  of  expression 
by  opposition  groups  and  two  orderly  changes 
of  top  leadership.  Three  five-year  plans  have 
been  completed  since  Independence,  and 
India  Is  in  its  fourth  quinquennium  of  se- 
rious development  effort. 

Two  successive  disastrous  monsoons  in  the 
crop   years    1965-66   and    1966-67   focused   so 
much  attention  on  an  emergency  food  situa- 
tion that  the  record  of  the  preceding  fifteen 
years  and  Its  lessons  for  the  future  have  been 
.somewhat  neglected.  There  Is  now  some  dan- 
ger that  because  of  the  concentration  of  both 
Indians  and  those  helping  India  on  the  im- 
portant problems  of  agricultural  production, 
the  problems  of  overall  economic  growth  are 
not    being    adequately    recognized.    Agricul- 
tural prospects  now  look  bright,  but  there  is 
a  real   possibility   that   a   severe   foreign-ex- 
change shortage   will   soon   develop,   forcing 
continued  depression   on   the   modern   non- 
agricultural  sectors  of  the  economy,  choking 
off  agricultural  growth  and  producing  politi- 
cal  consequences   of    unknown    dimensions. 
Before  exploring  in  more  detail  the  exact 
shape  of  this  cloud  on  the  horizon,  it  will  be 
well   to  review  India's  performance  to  date 
and  some  of  the  reasons  for  It.  The  record  of 
the  first  fourteen  years  of  planned  develop- 
ment Is  one  of  fairly  steady  and  impressive 
growth,  culminating  in  a  year  of  good  weath- 
er and  record  agricultural  output,   followed 
then  by  drought  and  war.  But  from  1951  to 
1965,  national  Income  at  constant  prices  in- 
creased in  every  year  but  one.  In  which  there 
was  a  bad  harvest,  and  the  average  Increase 
was  short  of  4  percent  per  year.  This  was 
well  below  Indian  targets.  The  second  and 
third  plans  hoped  for  a  rate  of  real  growth 
of  better  than  5   percent.  The  Indian  per- 
formance was  slightly  below  the  average  for 
the    non-communist    underdeveloped    world, 
which  fop  the  decade  1955-1965  was  around 
4.5   percent,   and   it   was   significantly    below 
the  performance   of  such  outstanding  suc- 
cesses as  Mexico,  Taiwan,  Israel  and,  more 
recently.  South  Korea.  But  the  Indian  growth 
rate  of  nearly  4  percent  In  this  period  repre- 
sents a  notable  acceleration  over  the  annual 
growth  rate  of  British  India  for  the  first  half 
of  the  twentieth  century,  which  has  been  es- 
timated at  no  more  than  1  percent,  and  com- 
pares very  favorably  with  the  g^wth  rates  of 


the  presently  advanced  countries  during 
their  earlier  development  history  The  advent 
of  the  population  explosion  has  of  course 
meant  that  more  than  half  of  recent  Indian 
growth  has  had  to  be  devoted  to  supplying 
the  expanding  population,  and  per  capitu 
India  incomes  have  grown  by  less  than  2  per- 
cent per  year.  But  while  2  percent  sounds 
small,  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  rate 
if  sustained  will  double  real  incomes  In  u 
third  of  a  century  and  multiply  them  eight- 
fold In  a  hundred  years 

While   this   record    was   good,    and   better 
than  is  frequently  realized.  It  did  not  come 
up  to  the  hopes  of  either  the  Indians  or  those 
who   were  helping   them.   In   appraising   the 
reasons  for  this.  It  Is  Important  to  rememoer 
that  maximizing  the  rale  of  growth  of  real 
national   Income,  either  In  the  aggregate  cr 
In   per   capita   terms,   was   only   one   of   the 
goals  of  Indian  economic  policy  and  that  the 
strategy    employed    in    the    pursuit    of    thl> 
goal  was  conditioned  in  Important  ways  by 
at  least  three  other  objectives  to  which  In- 
dian planners  gave  high  priority.  The  first 
of  these  was  to  bring  to  an  end  India's  de- 
pendence on  foreign  aid  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  From  the  beginning  there  ha.s 
been   controversy  within   India   as  to  what 
levels  of  foreign  aid  were  required  to  achieve 
Indian  growth  targets  and  how  soon  Indlti 
could    free    herself    from    the    economic    and 
political    constraints    which    dependence   on 
foreign    sources    of    food,    technology,    raw 
materials  and  capital  goods  was  believed  tu 
Involve.  There  was  a  clear  recognition  that 
help  from  abroad  In  all  of  these  matters  was 
critical,   but   equally   that    the   continuation 
of  aid  could  not  be  counted  upon  and  that. 
since  reliance  on  such  help  was  filled  with 
dangers  to  Indian  Independence,  dignity  iuki 
self-respect,  it  should  be  terminated  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  Thus  where  thtrr 
was  a  choice  between  a  strategy  which  wouKi 
raise  the  growth  rate  but  prolong  depend- 
ence on   aid   and   one   which   might   rediicr 
growth  performance  but  promise  earlier  self- 
sufficiency,  the  latter  was  likely  to  be  select- 
ed. Some  of  the  controversies  over  the  strr\- 
tegies  of  the  second  and  third  plans  revolvei. 
around  whether  this  kind  of  a  choice  did  cr 
did  not  exist. 

A  second  objective  of  Indian  economic 
policy  which  has  occasionally  been  in  con- 
flict with  the  maximization  of  growth  ha., 
been  to  achieve  an  equitable  distribution  ol 
the  fruits  of  development.  The  extensivf 
regulatory  powers  of  the  Indian  Government 
over  prices,  the  allocation  of  scarce  resources 
and  the  structure  of  taxes  have  all  beer, 
designed  with  this  In  mind.  Finally,  in  Indki 
as  In  the  United  States  the  political  re- 
quirements of  a  democratic  system  have  hau 
a  major  influence  on  the  execution  of  de- 
velopment policy.  The  fact  that  India  is  v. 
federal  system  in  which  administrative  de- 
cisions are  subject  to  legislative  review  and 
ultimately  to  the  test  of  acceptability  tr. 
the  electorate  has  influenced  the  volume  o: 
saving  which  can  be  extracted  from  tho 
public,  the  location  of  key  new  Industries 
and  the  efficiency  of  decision-making. 

Turning  to  characteristics  of  the  Indian 
economy  which  condition  the  options  open 
to  Indian  decision-makers,  the  first  is  thf 
sheer  size  and  diversity  of  the  country.  In 
population  It  is  equivalent  to  about  fix 
Brazils,  nine  Nigerlas,  fifteen  Egypts  or 
more  than  fifty  Kenyas,  and  there  Is  addeci 
to  the  population  each  year  the  equivalei'.t 
of  an  Australia  or  a  Peru.  If  it  were  broken 
into  twenty  good-sized  normal  countric.''. 
we  would  expect  a  fairly  wide  range  of  per- 
formance among  them.  To  hope  for  an  aver- 
age equal  to  that  of  one  of  the  small  star 
performers  Is  quite  unrealistic. 

One  corollary  of  India's  size  If  that  foreie:i 
trade  is,  as  In  the  United  States,  a  relatlvelv 
small  fraction  of  national  income.  Imports 
amounting  In  the  period  under  review  tu 
about  8  percent  and  exports  to  about  5  per- 
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cent  of  total  production.  This  means  that 
lor  effective  development  the  range  of  goods 
produced  within  India  must  inevitably  be 
very  vrtde.  There  can  be  arguments  at)OUt  the 
adequacy  of  Indian  efforts  to  prom.ote  ex- 
ports, but  there  can  be  no  question  but  that 
the  invaitment  program  of  a  country  the 
size  of  India  must  be  heavily  focused  on 
what  is  commonly  referred  to  as  import  sub- 
stitution— that  Is,  on  the  production  of  a 
wide  range  of  goods  including  capital  goods 
lor  the  domestic  market.  The  notion  that 
India  could  have  relied  lor  her  development 
mainly  on  the  promotion  of  exports  of  raw 
materials  and  light  manufactures  and  Im- 
ported all  of  her  requirements  of  steel,  ma- 
chine tools  and  heavy  industrial  equipment 
was  clearly  ruled  out  by  even  a  casual  exam- 
ination of  the  relevant  numbers.  The  expan- 
sion of  exports  required  by  such  a  policy 
would  have  been  many  times  as  great  as  the 
most  optimistic  estimates  of  the  possibilities. 

On  similar  grounds  it  is  clear  that  in  a 
country  the  size  of  India  there  must  be  a 
rough  kind  of  balance  between  agricultural 
.ind  Industrial  production.  This  can  and 
.should  be  adjusted  through  international 
trade,  but  very  broadly  speaking  India  must 
leed  herself  and  produce  u  large  part  of  the 
industrial  output  on  which  modern  devel- 
.ipment  depends.  The  doctrine  of  balanced 
i^rowth  is  ridiculous  in  Kuwait,  is  of  only 
:imited  relevance  to  a  normal-sized  country 
with  comparative  advantage  In  particular 
•'xports,  but  sets  real  limits  to  specialization 
in  a  subcontinent  the  size  of  South  Asia. 
.Sensible  men  no  longer  argue  about  whether 
India  shovild  give  priority  to  industry  or 
iigriculture  but  only  about  whether  the  bal- 

nce  is  roughly  correct  or  should  be  shifted 
marginally  one  way  or  the  other. 

A  final  consequence  of  size  has  been  that 
India  could  not  expect  amounts  of  aid  in 
per  capita  terms  as  large  as  those  available 
to  many  smaller  countries  Total  aid,  while 
-  trger  absolutely  than  for  any  other  coun- 
■  ry.  has  never  amounted  to  more  than  a 
Uttle  over  S3  per  Indian  per  year,  with  the 
U.S.  share,  including  food,  only  a  little  over 
■^1  per  head. 

n 
With  these  considerations  In  mind  a  look 
•'t  the  profile  of  Indian  growth  from  1951  to 
'965  suggests  that  Indian  strategy  was  mod- 
erately successful.  On  the  average,  agricul- 
•ural  production  grew  at  3  percent  a  year. 
Kood-grain  production  increased  some  50 
liercent  (reaching  a  total  of  89  million  tons 
.11  1964-65).  compared  with  a  \'lrtually  static 
level  in  greater  British  India  during  the  first 
half  of  the  centiu-y.  Improvements  In  yield 
i^'ere  disappointing  and  a  considerable  part 
o:  the  increase  in  output  was  achieved  by  ex- 
panding acreage,  the  possibilities  for  which 
.ire  now  largely  exhausted.  But  even  in  this 
period  of  less  than  optimal  agricultural  pol- 
icy Indian  agriculture  reversed  the  pattern 
of  the  first  half-century  and  pushed  a  little 
.ihead  of  population  growth. 

"^e  industrial  performance  was  much 
.Tiore  dramatic.  The  index  of  industrial  pro- 
duction rose  150  percent  in  the  fourteen 
years.  Consumer  goods  grew  much  more 
.-lowly  than  capital  and  Intermediate  goods. 
Coal  production  doubled,  steel  went  from 
1.5  million  tons  to  more  than  6  million  tons, 
electric  power  generation  multiplied  nearly 
sixfold  and  a  flourishing  machine-tool  in- 
dustry was  established  from  practically  noth- 

ng.  In  consumer  goods  the  demand  for  bl- 
'  ycles  and  sewing  machines,  which  at  the 
■jeginning  of  the  period  was  met  in  conslder- 
•ible  part  from  imports,  by  1965  was  satisfied 
entirely  by  domestic  production.  All  of  this 
was  accomplished  with  what  was  for  an  iin- 
cierdevelop)ed  country  a  quite  extraordinary 
degree  of  monetary  stability.  The  price  level 

■ctually  fell  substantially  during  the  first 
live-year  plan,  which  coincided  with  our 
Korean  War  inflation,  and  wholesale  prices 
rose  only  some   40   percent  over   the  whole 


fourteen-year  period.  This  was  in  spite  of 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with  China  In 
1962  and  the  more  than  doubling  of  defense 
expenditures  consequent  upon  that  conflict. 
Government  deficits  were  held  to  very  mod- 
est levels,  the  tax  revenues  from  the  center, 
the  stales  and  the  union  territories  rose  from 
about  7  percent  of  national  income  .it  the 
beginning  of  the  period  to  about  14  percent 
at  the  end.  and  savings  and  investment  as 
a  fraction  of  national  income  both  went  up 
by  3  or  4  percentage  points. 

Foreign  tr.ide  is  one  of  the  weak  spots  in 
the  record.  During  the  first  two  plans,  ex- 
port earnings  fluctuated  around  a  nearly 
constant  level,  and  the  relatively  modest  in- 
crease in  tlie  third  plan,  averaging  5  per- 
cent a  year  over  the  four  ye.irs,  was  due  in 
part  to  a  rapid  expansion  of  exports  to  East- 
ern Europe.  Under  the  pressures  of  develop- 
ment requirements  imports  increased  more 
rapidly,  and  during  the  third  plan  averaged 
some  50  percent  more  than  exports  in  value. 
Through  the  whole  period  export  earnings 
were  not  quite  enough  to  pay  for  what  In- 
dians call  maintenance  Imports — that  is,  the 
raw  materials  and  consumption  goods  needed 
to  keep  the  economy  operating;  virtually  all 
of  the  Imports  required  for  the  expansion  of 
plant  and  equipment  were  chargeable  to  the 
trade  deficit.  This  was  true  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  India,  compared  to  most  underde- 
veloped countries,  held  luxury  md  nones- 
sential copsumption  items  to  very  low  levels. 
Import  requirements  were  consistently  un- 
derestimated by  the  development  planners, 
and  there  was  a  severe  loreign-exchange 
crisis  early  in  the  second  plan  which  led  to 
the  establishment  of  a  very  detailed  and 
somewhat  cumbersome  system  of  import  li- 
censing and  foreign-exchange  regulations. 
The  large  deficits  In  the  balance  of  trade  were 
financed  in  the  early  part  ol  the  period  by 
drawing  on  the  foreign-exchange  reserves 
which  India  had  accumulated  during  World 
War  II.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  period,  alte.- 
these  reserves  were  largely  exhausted,  the 
deficit  was  covered  by  a  mounting  flow  of 
foreign  aid,  a  little  over  half  of  which  came 
from  the  United  States,  with  the  balance 
being  supplied  by  Western  Europe,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Japan  and  the  International  Bank. 
Much  of  the  aid  was  in  the  form  of  rela- 
tively short-term  loans,  and  by  1965  the  bur- 
den of  interest  and  amortization  was  already 
escalating  to  the  point  where  the  difference 
between  gross  and  net  aid  was  substantial. 

Thus,  in  summary,  India's  development 
performance  before  the  last  few  troubled 
years  was  notable  in  social  overhead  and  in- 
dustry, especially  in  capital  goods  and  heavy 
industry,  to  which  the  planners  had  given 
first  priority;  was  substantial  but  inadequate 
in  agriculture;  was  praiseworthy  in  fiscal 
and  monetary  management;  and  was  disap- 
pointing in  the  growing  deterioration  of  the 
Indian  balance  of  payments.  The  overall 
growth  record  was  more  impressive  than  is 
frequently  realized  but  must  none  the  less 
be  characterized  as  disappointing  both  in 
terms  of  the  targets  the  Indians  set  for  them- 
selves and  in  terms  of  progress  toward  in- 
dependence irom  foreign  aid. 

Among  the  reasons  frequently  cited  for  this 
Inadequacy,  the  first  has  to  do  with  measures 
relating  to  agriculture.  The  problem  here  was 
not  the  allocation  of  financial  resources,  for 
agriculture,  community  development  and  ir- 
rigation were  assigned  about  20  percent  of 
the  public  and  private  development  resources 
In  the  second  and  third  plans  tuid  a  signifi- 
cantly larger  percentage  in  the  very  much 
smaller  first  plan.  But  the  first  plan,  in  which 
a  good  deal  of  attention  was  paid  to  agricul- 
ture, in  some  ways  gave  too  great  an  appear- 
ance of  success,  it  was  preceded  by  a  year  ol 
relatively  poor  weather  and  finished  with  a 
comparatively  good  year,  and  the  planned 
targets  for  agricultural  output  were  exceeded 
in  food  grains  and  largely  achieved  In  most 
other  crope. 


With  the  advent  of  the  second  plan  the 
focus  of  attention  shifted  to  building  the 
heavy  Industrial  base.  The  top  decisionmak- 
ers continued  to  say  all  the  right  things 
about  tlie  importance  of  agriculture  and 
put  satisfactory  numbers  for  agricultural  in- 
vestment in  their  summary  tables,  but  the 
administrative  lime  and  attention  required 
to  fit  together  all  the  complex  pieces  of  an 
effective  program  were  missing.  High  prior- 
ity was  given  to  community  development 
and  extension  but  too  little  attention  was 
paid  to  liisuring  that  the  expanding  supplies 
of  physical  inputs  like  fertilizer  and  Improved 
seed  were  available  at  times  and  In  places 
and  at  prices  which  would  make  11  possible 
for  farmers  to  u.^^e  tliem  Relatively  modest 
fertilizer  production  targets  were  not  met 
and  inadequate  priority  was  given  to  ferti- 
lizer imports  in  the  lace  of  foreign-exchange 
shortages  which  threatened  favored  heavy 
industrial  projects.  Funds  were  allocated  lo 
and  substantial  progress  made  on  major 
irrigation  works,  but  the  constant  care  and 
attention  at  the  local  level  required  to  clear 
water  channels,  secure  effective  drainage  and 
insure  the  proper  timing  and  allocation  of 
local  water  distribution  were  not  supplied. 
Tliere  was  an  understandable  but  unfortu- 
nate preoccupation  both  in  the  design  of 
irrigation  systems  and  in  research  into  new 
varieties  of  seed  with  trying  to  provide  in- 
surance against  the  worst  consequences  of 
drought  rather  than  to  maximize  yields  In 
I^eriods  of  reasonably  good  weather. 

Now  that  very  substantial  progress  is  at 
last  being  made  in  promoting  Indian  agricul- 
tural development  it  is  easy  to  say  that  the 
same  things  could  and  should  have  been 
done  a  decade  or  more  ago.  In  fact  the  cur- 
rent promise  derives  partly  from  the  recent 
appearance  on  the  scene  of  new  varieties  of 
the  major  crops,  and.  even  more,  the  stim- 
ulus of  two  bad  harvests. 

One  of  the  key  limitations  of  the  agricul- 
tural program  prior  to  the  mld-slxtles  was  a 
consequence  of  the  conflict  of  objectives  be- 
tween maximum  production  and  equity,  to 
which  we  have  already  referred.  The  prices 
of  marketable  farm  output  and  especially 
of  food  grains  were  lield  down  by  government 
procurement,  which  was  designed  to  keep 
the  prices  of  food  low  on  behalf  of  the  low- 
income  urban  consumer,  while  the  prices  of 
fertilizer  in  terms  of  bushels  of  wheat  or 
rice  were  In  India  among  the  highest  In 
the  world  and  sufficient  to  deter  even  a  ra- 
tional farmer  from  taking  the  risks  involved 
in  adopting  the  new  techniques.  This  defect 
was  compounded  by  restrictions,  which  still 
exist,  on  the  interstate  movement  of  food 
grains.  Tlie  result  was  to  keep  prices  low  in 
surplus  states  where  there  is  the  biggest 
potential  for  Increasing  yields  and  high  In 
the  deficit  states  where  investment  Is  less 
promising. 

The  policy  of  keeping  food  prices  low  even 
at  the  cost  of  discouraging  farm  production 
was  made  possible  partly  by  the  availability 
of  surplus  grain  from  the  United  States 
under  PL  480,  This  supply,  made  available 
partly  to  dispose  of  embarrassing  surpluses 
and  partly  out  of  a  laudable  impulse  to  help 
feed  the  hungry,  may  well  have  had  the  long- 
run  effect  of  delaying  serious  Indian  atten- 
tion to  the  iT'ountlng  problems  of  agricul- 
tural productivity. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  relatively 
sluggish  growth  ol  agriculture  until  1965 
even  in  good-weather  years  was  one  of  the 
main  factors  limiting  the  rate  of  growth  of 
the  economy  as  a  whole.  This  is  true  partly 
because  agriculture  still  produces  half  of 
Indian  national  Income  and  partly  because 
slow  growth  in  agriculture  inhibits  develop- 
ments in  other  branches  of  the  economy. 
Fortunately,  this  situation  has  now  radi- 
cally altered  atici  India  Is,  I  believe,  faced 
with  the  opposite  ounger:  that  agriculture, 
running  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  economy. 
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will  stumble  and  fall  for  lack  of  reinforce- 
ment from  other  sectors. 
Ill 

Turning  to  Industry,  the  allocation  of  re- 
sources In  the  second  and  third  plans  was 
quite  heavily  focused  on  capital  goods  and 
heavy  Industry.  This  was  accomplished  partly 
by  setting  up  government  plants  In  steel,  ma- 
chine tools  and  other  related  fields,  and  part- 
ly through  the  control  of  private  Investment 
through  government  licensing,  foreign  ex- 
change alloc.itlon,  price  control  and  the  like. 
Investment  In  heavy  industry  has  a  very 
high  foreign-exchange  component,  usually 
Involves  long  periods  of  gestation  and,  be- 
cause of  its  technical  complexity,  may  not 
permit  fully  efllclent  operation  until  some 
years  after  projects  are  completed.  Thus  the 
early  yield  In  national  Income  from  a  dollar's 
worth  of  investment  may  be  quite  low. 

For  these  reasons  some  critics  have  argued 
that  India  could  have  gotten  a  quicker  and 
bigger  payoff  from  the  amounts  of  savings 
and  foreign  exchange  available  to  her  if 
she  had  reduced  somewhat  her  Investment  in 
heavy  industry  and  given  more  attention  to 
light  engineering,  agricultural  Inputs  and 
consumir'goods.  The  argument  here  among 
responsfble  observers  is  not  whether  India 
should  have  any  heavy  Industry.  As  already 
mentioned,  given  her  size,  her  inherent  com- 
parative advantage  in  steel  and  related  in- 
dustries and  her  long-run  development  goals, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  her  need  for  a 
capital-good  sector.  The  only  question  is 
whether  the  timing  has  been  ideal — whether, 
that  is.  a  somewhat  slower  expansion  of  in- 
dustries making  machines  to  make  machines 
might  have  Increased  the  rate  of  growth  of 
national  Income. 

To  answer  that  It  would  almost  certainly 
have  done  so  in  the  early  years  does  not  fully 
meet  the  point  of  the  proponents  of  the 
strategy  which  has  In  fact  been  followed. 
Their  case  was  based  quite  expliclty  on  the 
argument  that,  since  foreign  aid  was  com- 
promising and  uncertain,  India  must  give 
top  priority  to  those  elements  of  the  In- 
dustrial structure  which  would  give  her  as 
quickly  as  possible  the  capacity  to  produce 
everything  else  she  needed  without  depen- 
dence on  largesse  from  abroad.  This  should 
be  done,  so  it  was  argued,  even  if  it  meant 
that  India's  existing  plant  was  for  a  time 
Ineflflclently  used.  Thus,  when  there  was  a 
foreign-exchange  pinch,  major  projects  re- 
quiring Imported  equipment  took  precedence 
over  the  import  of  raw  materials  and  spare 
parts  to  keep  existing  equipment  utilized  at 
capacity.  If  this  was  in  fact  a  wrong  policy — 
and  there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion 
on  that  pKjint — the  countries  supplying  for- 
eign aid  bear  at  least  some  of  the  burden  of 
responsibility.  Until  recently  we  and  other 
aid  donors  had  a  preference  for  project  as 
opposed  to  program  nssist^nce,  and  this 
would  have  made  it  difficult  or  Impossible 
for  the  Indians  to  Implement  a  policy  of 
giving  priority  to  full  use  of  existing  capac- 
ity. Wlierever  one  comes  out  on  this  argu- 
ment, the  existence  of  widespread  excess  ca- 
pacity In  many  sectors  of  Indian  Industry  in 
1965  and  a  fortiori  today  means  that  there 
Is  a  potential  for  a  very  rapid  Industrial  ex- 
pansion at  least  for  a  short  time  if  the  for- 
eign exchange  necessary  to  fuel  It  can  some- 
how be  found. 

The  final  area  of  controversy  Is  the  man- 
agement of  India's  foreign  exchange.  Could 
export  growth  have  been  Increased  and  the 
allocation  of  foreign  exchange  for  imports 
made  more  rational?  Could  Improvements 
in  the  climate  of  private  investment  have  at- 
tracted dr.imatlcally  larger  amounts  of  for- 
eign eapluil  than  the  net  flow  of  a  little  bet- 
ter than  $100  million  a  year  which  had  been 
achieved  by   1965? 

There  is  no  question  but  that  India  was 
slow  to  recognize  Its  export  problem.  Little 
was  done  prior  to  the  foreign-exchange  crisis 
Of  1957-58  and,  while  a  good  many  measures 


to  promote  exports  were  subsequently 
adopted,  their  results  have  been  limited. 
Some  Indians  believe  that  this  was  almost 
inevitable.  They  contend  that  world  markets 
for  the  traditional  exports  like  Jute,  tea, 
cotton  textiles  and  the  like  are  saturated, 
that  these  markets  are  not  very  responsive 
to  price  adjustments,  and  that  India's  long- 
term  export  prospects  He  elsewhere,  In  en- 
gineering and  Industry.  These  are,  however, 
precisely  the  sectors  In  which  Import  sub- 
stitution has  been  taking  place  and  Is  not 
yet  completed,  and  there  is  no  advantage 
In  diverting  essential  goods  from  domestic 
to  foreign  markets  If  equivalent  imports  are 
then  required.  According  to  this  view,  a 
really  major  expaixslon  of  Indian  exports 
must  await  a  slightly  later  stage  of  develop- 
ment In  which  India  can  supply  a  larger 
fraction  of  its  own  domestic  demand  for  in- 
dustrial products. 

Supporters  of  this  position  were  against 
devaluation  of  the  rupee  on  the  ground  that 
this  would  reduce  the  foreign-exchange 
earnings  of  the  traditional  Industries  and 
that  the  newer  Industries  were  not  yet  suffl- 
ciently  advanced  to  take  advantage  of  it 
Those  on  the  other  side  pointed  out  that 
even  in  traditional  exports  India's  share  of 
world  markets  has  been  declining,  that  there 
are  some  raw  materials  like  iron  ore  which 
India  has  only  begun  to  exploit  for  their 
export  potential,  that  other  countries  have 
done  very  well  by  being  competitive  in  tex- 
tiles, that  some  of  the  new  Industries  are 
beginning  to  exhibit  a  strong  export  per- 
formance, and  that  proper  policies  could 
bring  out  a  good  many  more.  There  are  many 
intangibles  in  the  argument  and  about  all 
that  one  can  conclude  with  some  ;u>surance 
Is  that  the  trade  deficit  induced  by  develop- 
ment during  the  first  three  plans  was  of 
such  a  magnitude  that  no  reorientation  of 
export  policy  or  alteration  in  the  exchange 
rate,  however  desirable,  could  have  elimi- 
nated it. 

On  the  import  side,  controls  have  had  one 
clearly  desirable  effect.  Scarce  foreign  ex- 
change has  not  gone,  as  it  has  in  large 
amounts  In  many  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, into  luxury  and  non-essential  con- 
sumption. There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind 
but  that  when  the  demand  for  and  supply 
of  foreign  exchange  are  as  far  out  of  balance 
as  they  are  likely  to  be  when  Indian  de- 
velopment is  prospering,  a  government  dedi- 
cated to  a  priority  for  Investment  and 
committed  to  a  concern  for  equity  cannot 
permit  the  allocation  of  foreign  exchange 
to  be  determined  entirely  by  market  forces. 
As  we  discovered  in  wartime  In  the  United 
States,  the  more  severe  the  shortage,  the 
more  direct  controls  commend  themselves. 
The  question  in  the  Indian  case  was  wheth- 
er by  an  appropriate  combination  of  meas- 
ures. Including  earlier  devaluation,  some  of 
the  heat  could  have  been  taken  off  the  con- 
trol system  so  that  it  could  have  operated 
more  effectively  and  with  less  injustice  to 
the  little  man,  who  has  the  most  trouble 
mastering  its  complexities.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  period  we  are  discussing,  the 
effectiveness  of  the  control  system  in  pre- 
venting gross  misuse  was  shown  by  the  very 
limited  extent  of  the  black  market  in  for- 
eign exchange.  As  the  period  progressed  and 
pressures  on  the  rupee  became  more  in- 
tense, evidences  of  evasion  and  Illicit  trans- 
actions multiplied.  My  own  judgment  is  that 
improvements  In  the  handling  of  foreign 
exchange  could  have  resulted  in  somewhat 
better  export  performance  and  somewhat 
more  efficient  use  of  available  Imports,  but 
that  this  would  not  have  miide  a  crucial 
difference  In  the  overall  growth  record. 

Much  the  same  can,  I  think,  be  said  of 
the  treatment  of  private  foreign  Investment. 
Many  American  businessmen  who  have  had 
extended  dealings  with  the  Indian  bureauc- 
racy have  come  away  profoundly  Irritated 
by  the  delays  and  frustrations  to  which  they 


have  been  subjected.  These  are  unfortunate, 
but  It  Is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  had 
they  been  wholly  absent  the  prospects  oi 
profits  from  investment  in  India  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  increase  private  foreign 
Investment  more  than  marginally  from  us 
very  low  level. 

IV 

The  troublesome  years  of  1965-67  brought 
major  structural  changes  in  the  Indian  econ- 
omy— changes  which  have  altered  rather 
profoundly  the  problem  of  achieving  unci 
sustaining  a  high  rate  of  growth.  The  key 
event  here  was  bad  weather,  the  worst  two- 
year  period  in  India  In  a  century.  Produc- 
tion of  food  grain  dropped  from  89  million 
tons  in  1964-65  to  72  million  tons  in  1965-6^ 
a  decline  of  nearly  19  percent.  The  follow- 
ing year  was  almost  as  bad.  producing  onlv 
75  million  tons,  though  the  disaster  w.-t.s 
somewhat  differently  distributed  In  the  sec- 
ond year.  Since  agriculture  amounts  to  aboii' 
half  of  all  Indian  production,  this  drasth- 
decline  would  have  meant  a  substantia: 
drop  in  national  Income  even  if  the  r.on- 
agrlcultural  sectors  of  the  economy  had  con- 
tinued to  grow  at  their  old  rate.  This  hap- 
pened for  a  time,  but  gradually  the  agri- 
cultural shortage  spread  its  effects  througn 
the  rest  of  the  economy,  contributing  to  an 
industrial  recession  which  t)ecame  quite 
severe  by  the  middle  of  1967. 

There  were  a  number  of  ways  in  which 
the  agricultural  shortage  came  to  iiffect  the 
Industrial  sector.  The  most  important  wa.s 
probably  its  influence  on  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary pMDllcy.  The  food  shortage  produced 
sharp  Increase  in  the  prices  of  agricultunjl 
commodities,  and  since  these  prices,  togeth- 
er with  those  of  agriculture-based  Industrie.'; 
like  textiles,  have  very  heavy  weight  in  the 
overall  price  Index,  the  result  was  a  sharp 
spurt  of  inflation  The  Government,  unable 
to  do  anything  about  the  real  cause  of  the 
inflation — the  bad  weather — look  the  steps 
normally  prescribed  for  inflation  control, 
namely  the  tightening  of  credit  by  the  cen- 
tral bank  and  heavy  cuts  In  govemmc!.'. 
spending,  especially  for  industry  and  devel- 
opment. By  a  kind  of  classic  Keynesian  mul- 
tiplier process,  these  reductions  In  invest- 
ment, both  public  and  private,  expanded 
urban  unemployment,  reduced  non-agrlcul- 
tviral  Incomes  and  lowered  the  demand  for 
a  wide  range  of  commodities.  In  addition, 
because  of  the  sharp  rise  in  food  prices  i 
larger  fraction  of  urban  incomes  had  to  go 
for  food  purchases,  further  depressing  the 
markets  for  other  commodities.  On  the  sup- 
ply side,  the  agriculture-based  industries, 
which  account  for  more  than  half  of  in- 
dustrial production,  found  their  needed  raw 
materials  less  available. 

This  sequence  of  events,  upsetting  as  ;: 
was  In  interrupting  India's  record  of  growtii. 
was  not  an  unmixed  disaster.  It  had  conse- 
quences for  agriculture  and  foreign  exchange 
which  are  of  very  great  long-run  importance. 
The  drought  had  a  tonic  effect  on  govern- 
ment agricultural  programs,  from  the  Centr:'; 
Government  in  Delhi  through  most  of  the 
states  right  down  to  the  district  and  evc;i 
village  level.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  de- 
veloped a  new  .md  very  promising  plan  ior 
stimulating  agricultural  production,  fen- 
llzer  targets  were  revised  sharply  upward,  tl.o 
introduction  of  high-yield  varieties  w.'S 
greatly  accelerated  in  wheat,  rice  and  coarfe 
grains,  and  the  irrigation  program  was  puslu  J 
with  new  vigor.  The  increase  in  the  profi'- 
abillty  of  commercial  farming  which  resu'..- 
ed  from  the  relative  rise  In  the  prices  : 
agricultural  products  gave  a  boost  to  the 
farming  community  and  the  demands  for 
fertilizer  pushed  well  ahead  of  even  the 
rapidly  expanding  supplies.  As  a  result  there 
is  now  every  prospect  that  agricultural  prc- 
duction  can  be  Increased  at  an  annual  rait- 
of  5  percent  a  year  or  more  from  the  base 
not  of  the  drought  years  but  of  the  very 
favorable  year  1967-68. 
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As  for  foreign  exchange  In  this  recent 
period,  the  industrial  recession  reduced  the 
demand,  and  thus  concealed  a  problem  that 
»  threatens  to  become  very  critical  in  the 
future.  The  outbreak  of  hostilities  between 
India  and  Pakistan  In  1965  resulted  In  an 
extended  interruption  of  U.S.  aid  commit- 
ments. This  was  slow  in  showing  Itself  In 
economic  performance  since  the  utilization 
of  aid  already  committed  had  lagged  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  and  there  was  a  good  deal 
m  the  pipeline.  By  the  time  the  situation 
might  have  been  serious  the  industrial  re- 
cession had  cut  the  demand  for  Imports  to 
the  point  where  foreign  exchange  was  not 
for  the  time  being  the  limiting  factor  on 
Indian  recovery.  The  interruption,  however, 
combined  with  the  delays  in  1965  and  1966 
in  American  commitments  of  surplus  grain 
lo  meet  the  food  shortage,  had  a  political 
■  ind  psychological  effect  in  India  of  lasting 
significance.  It  greatly  reinforced  the  view 
that  India  must  find  a  way  of  freeing  herself 
from  dependence  on  foreign  sources  of  aid 
capital  by  a  policy  of  austerity  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  tight  central  controls.  This 
view  has  not  yet  become  very  powerful  be- 
cause the  industrial  recession  has  prevented 
I  he  emergence  of  a  foreign-exchange  crisis, 
but  It  is  latent  in  the  background  and  could 
Ije  revived  by  a  foreign-exchange  shortage. 
The  other  important  development  of  the 
vear  1966  was  the  devaluation  of  the  rupee. 
Tills  was  accompanied  by  some  liberalization 
of  import  controls  and  both  measures  were 
undertaken  at  the  strong  urging  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  and  the  U.S.  Government.  The 
decision  to  adopt  these  measures  was  sup- 
ported strongly  by  one  wing  of  Indian  opin- 
ion, and  it  Is  not  clear  how  much  urging  from 
abroad  had  in  fact  to  do  with  It.  But  op- 
ponents were  convinced  that  these  steps  rep- 
resented a  concession  to  foreign  pressures. 
Whatever  the  facts,  there  was  a  widespread 
view  In  India  that  these  measures  could  be 
effective  only  if  they  were  combined  with  a 
.'.ubstantial  Increase  In  the  availability  of 
foreign  exchange  through  foreign  aid.  Tliere 
were  at  least  implicit  promises  from  the 
United  States  and  other  sources  that,  if  these 
measures  were  in  fact  adopted,  a  higher  level 
of  aid  would  be  forthcoming.  In  fact,  the  aid 
How  was  first  interrupted  and  then,  apart 
from  food,  resumed  at  a  slgnliicantly  lower 
level. 

V 

In  the  light  of  these  developments  and  the 
.structural  changes  of  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  what  can  we  say  about  the  prospects? 
With  respect  to  agriculture  the  answer  is  al- 
ready fairly  clear.  For  the  year  1967-68  the 
outlook  is  for  a  record  in  food-grain  produc- 
tion of  better  than  95  million  tons.  More 
Important  than  the  figure  is  what  lies  be- 
hind it.  Favorable  weather  is  only  partly  re- 
sponsible. The  program  initiated  in  1966  of 
intensive  concentration  on  33  million  acres 
of  irrigated  crop  land,  about  10  percent  of 
India's  total,  is  already  beginning  to  bear 
fruit.  The  introduction  of  new  varieties  is 
proceeding  ahead  of  schedule  and.  where 
irrigation  and  fertilization  have  been  ade- 
quate, the  yields  have  been  fully  up  to  expec- 
tations. Fifteen  million  acres  of  new  high- 
yielding  varieties  of  rice,  wheat,  maize,  jowar 
and  bajra  were  expected  to  be  planted  in  the 
current  crop  year  and  by  1970-71  supplies  of 
seed  should  be  sufficient  to  more  than  double 
this  acreage.  This  season  and  last,  the  supply 
of  nitrogen  has  been  doubled,  phosphates 
raised  150  percent  and  potash  substantially 
increased:  programs  for  continued  expansion 
of  fertilizer  production  and  high  priority  for 
fertilizer  Imports  ha>e  been  established. 
Measures  have  been  taken  in  irrigation — 
especially  tube  wells — in  plant  protection,  in 
Improvement  of  transport,  in  the  availability 
of  credit  and  in  agricultural  research  and 
education — all  of  which  axe  beginning  to 
show  results  and  should  continue  to  do  so. 
With  decent  weather  the  momentum  already 
apparent   in    agriculture   should    be    main- 


tained, and  in  so  far  as  the  advance  Is  oc- 
curring malniy  on  irrigated  land  which  is 
being  rapidly  extended  the  dependence  on 
weather    is   markedly   reduced. 

What  this  means  is  that  agriculture  as  a 
bottleneck  to  overall  Indian  development  is 
In  the  process  of  being  eliminated.  A  5  per- 
cent growth  in  agricultural  production 
should  permit  a  6  or  7  percent  growth  in 
overall  national  income,  and  in  addition  the 
building  up  of  some  stocks  and  a  slowing 
down  or  cessation  of  the  rate  of  Inflation 
of  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Agricultural 
prices  have  already  begun  to  recede  and  this 
should  make  possible  the  removal  of  the  fis- 
cal and  monetary  restraints  on  the  perform- 
ance of  the  rest  of  the  economy.  The  finance 
minister  has  already  indicated  that  he  pro- 
poses to  move  in  a  somewhat  expansionist 
direction. 

The  cloud  on  the  horizon  in  this  other- 
wise rosy  picture  is  foreign  exchange.  The 
tentative  commitment  of  the  consortium  of 
countries  aiding  India  under  World  Bank 
leadership  Is  $900  million  in  the  current  year, 
no  higher  than  it  has  been  In  recent  years. 
It  is  true  that  this  is  all  for  non-project  aid. 
but  the  prospects  for  project  loans  over  and 
above  this  amount  are  very  slim.  Indeed, 
in  light  of  the  fate  of  the  President's  aid 
bill  for  fiscal  1968.  it  seems  almost  certain 
that  America's  share  of  the  contortium  com- 
mitment will  not  be  met.  If  the  U.S.  aid 
appropriation  emerges  this  year  in  i.he  same 
range  as  for  fiscal  1968.  the  contributions 
of  other  consortium  members  are  likely  to 
fall  off,  and  the  total  figure  may  fall  sub- 
stantially. If  the  resources  of  IDA,  which  are 
about  exhausted,  are  replenished  by  addi- 
tional U.S.  and  other  contributions,  this 
will  help,  but  the  prospect  is  uncertain  at 
best.  Some  expansion  In  Indian  exports  can 
be  hoped  for  over  the  coming  years,  but  this 
is  likely  to  compensate  for  only  a  portion  of 
the  decline  In  foreign  aid. 

Agriculture  and  the  imported  resources  to 
sustain  It,  such  as  fertilizer  and  the  plant 
and  equipment  for  fertilizer  production,  are 
now  given  such  a  high  priority  by  both  the 
Indian  Government  and  the  suppliers  of 
aid  that  a  foreign-exchange  pinch  is  un- 
likely to  restrict  agricultural  Inputs  seri- 
ously. On  the  other  hand,  if  as  seems  likely. 
and  is  indeed  already  beginning  to  happen, 
soaring  agricultural  output  removes  the  main 
source  of  inflationary  pressure  and  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  eases  accordingly,  there  is 
the  prospect  of  a  boom  in  the  nonat;ricultur- 
al  sector  as  presently  unutilized  capacity  is 
put  back  to  work.  That  will  pjnerate  a  very 
large  increase  In  the  demand  for  Imports. 

The  shape  of  the  cloud  on  the  horizon  is 
now  becoming  clearer.  The  danger  is  that 
continued  depression  and  the  persistence  of 
excess  industrial  capacity  will  be  enforced 
by  a  shortage  of  foreign  exchange  to  pro- 
cure the  imports  of  raw  materials,  .spare  p.arts 
and  the  like  which  are  required  to  fuel  a 
major  industrial  expansion  If  this  occurs,  a 
series  of  additional  disturbing  economic  and 
political  consequences  are  likely.  They  will 
certainly  be  a  revival  of  the  old  dilemma  of 
whether  to  use  scarce  foreign  exchange  to 
keep  existing  capacity  occupied  or  to  push 
ahead  with  the  expansion  of  new  capacity  in 
the  capital  and  intermediate-goods  indus- 
tries, and  permit  current  output  to  suffer. 
Either  way  this  dilemma  is  resolved,  unem- 
ployment in  the  Industrial  labor  force  will 
continue  and  urban  incomes  will  fail  to  re- 
sume even  their  earlier  advance. 

This,  in  turn,  will  result  in  sluggish  urban 
demand  for  the  rising  surplus  of  agricultural 
produce  and  heavy  downward  pressure  on 
agricultural  prices.  While  some  reversal  of 
the  \ipward  trend  in  agricultural  prices  would 
be  healthy,  there  is  a  danger  that  If  this 
reversal  goes  too  far  the  agricultural  expan- 
sion which  now  looks  so  promising  may  be 
halted  in  its  tracks  by  a  deterioration  of 
profit  Incentives  for  farmers.  The  Indian 
Government  has  now  recognized  the  impor- 


tance of  price  incentives  and  has  established 
floor  prices  for  agricultural  commodities,  but 
these  floors  are  still  very  low  and  It  Is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  Government  would  be  able 
to  maintain  higher  ones  in  the  face  of  low 
demand  for  marketable  agricultural  sur- 
pluses. 

Beyond  this,  continued  depression  in  the 
nonagricultural  sectors  would  have  very  se- 
rious fiscal  consequences,  for  it  is  here  that 
both  state  and  federal  revenues  are  primarily 
obtained.  Land  taxes  have  been  abolished  In 
most  of  the  states,  and  agricultural  Income 
taxes,  which  are  reserved  to  the  states  by 
the  Constitution,  have  not  been  adopted. 
State  commitments  and  expenditures  have 
been  rising  rapidly  and  can  be  supported 
only  by  a  combination  of  rising  state  rev- 
enues and  grants-in-aid  from  the  center:  and 
both  depend  heavily  on  the  prosperity  of 
the  modern  sector.  Central  government  reve- 
nues have  been  markedly  assisted  during  the 
past  two  years  by  the  sale  of  U.S.  grain  and, 
though  some  continuation  of  PL  480  ship- 
ments Is  Justified  to  rebuild  stocks,  this 
source  of  revenue  will  surely  soon  decline 
sharply. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  predict  what  would  be  the 
political  consequences  of  this  economic  state 
of  affairs,  if  It  develops,  beyond  saying  that 
they  would  be  disruptive.  There  would  cer- 
tainly be  some  exacerbation  of  the  conflicts 
l>etween  the  states  and  the  center.  In  addi- 
tion, tensions  between  rural  and  urban  com- 
munities would  inevitably  be  heightened. 
The  agriculturnl  community  Is  much  more 
likely  to  generate  political  trouble  when  agri- 
cultural output  is  high  and  prices  low  be- 
cause of  weak  demand  than  when,  as  in  the 
recent  past,  food  supplies  are  inadequate.  A 
rise  in  the  educated  unemployed  in  the  large 
urban  centers  would  cerValnly  strengthen  the 
extremist  tendencies  already  observable  in 
places  like  West  Bengal.  The  problem  of  how 
the  costs  and  benefits  of  development  are  to 
be  shared  has  not  been  a  seriously  divisive 
one  in  Indian  politics  up  to  the  present,  but 
in  the  face  of  Industrial  depression  and  fiscal 
troubles  it  could  rapidly  become  explosive. 
And  though  the  democratic  tradition  in  India 
is  too  strongly  embedded  to  be  abruptly 
abandoned,  pressure  for  more  authoritarian 
solutions  would  surely  mount. 

Perhaps  more  iniix)rtant.  those  who  have 
been  arguing  successfully  for  lit>eralization 
of  the  control  machinery,  for  a  more  sym- 
pathetic attitude  toward  foreign  private  in- 
vestment, and  for  economies  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  scarce  administrative  and  managerial 
resources  (which  somewhat  greater  reliance 
on  market  forces  makes  possible )  would  suf- 
fer a  serious  setback.  Those  who  have  been 
arguing,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Western 
countries  cannot  be  trusted,  that  reliance  on 
foreign  aid  is  both  too  risky  :;nd  too  preju- 
dicial to  Indian  independence,  would  have 
a  more  responsive  audience.  With  industrial 
prosperity,  both  the  economic  and  political 
prospects  for  significant  expansion  cf  private 
foreign  investment  in  India  are  favorable. 
With  industrial  recession  and  a  foreign- 
exchange  pinch,  whatever  prospects  there 
are  now  would  rapidly  disappear  for  both 
economic  and  political  reasons. 

There  is.  of  course,  no  guarantee  that  if 
the  Western  countries  make  a  few  hundred 
million  dollars  more  aid  available  per  year, 
the  Indian  economy  and  policy  will  have 
clear  sailing.  If  we  have  learned  nothing  else 
In  the  past  decade,  we  should  !;ave  learned 
that  the  relations  between  economic  and  po- 
litical performance  in  the  developing  world 
are  a  great  deal  more  complex  than  some  of 
us  at  one  time  assumed.  But  the  possibility 
at  least  now  exists  for  a  very  Impressive  f)er- 
formance  by  the  Indian  economy  over  the 
next  five  or  ten  years,  if  that  economy  is  fed 
by  some  additional  aid.  The  Indian  case  is 
one  of  the  clearest  where  poor  economic  per- 
formance will  have  preaictably  dcEtabilizlng 
consequences.      Now     that     India,      largely 
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through  her  own  efforts,  has  made  very 
promising  progress  toward  cracking  what  haa 
been  the  most  critical  bottleneck—  agricul- 
ture— It  will  be  too  bad  If  today's  high  prom- 
ise of  accelerated  economic  growth  cannot  be 
fulfilled  because  the  Western  countries  i>er- 
mlt  what  Is  for  them  a  relatively  small  short- 
age of  foreign  exchange  to  stall  the  whole 
process. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve foreign  aid  can  ever  bring  the  world 
closer  together  in  better  understanding, 
love,  and  respect  for  the  United  States. 
If  that  were  true,  Russia.  Red  China,  and 
Cuba  would  be  our  greatest  allies  today. 
We  lavished  $11  billion  on  Communist 
Russia  during  her  hour  of  greatest  dan- 
ger and  she  rewarded  us  by  ingratitude 
and  the  Berlin  wall.  China  was  the  re- 
cipient of  our  mercy,  aid,  and  philan- 
thropy for  generations  and  today  we 
cannot  even  visit  China  and  mingle  with 
her  people. 

An  even  more  pronounced  example  is 
Prance.  We  saved  France  twice  in  mod- 
em times  only  to  be  villified,  lambasted 
and  abused  by  DeGaulle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  tried  to  buy 
friends  and  allies  with  money  and  we 
have  failed.  We  received  no  appreciable 
help  in  the  Korean  conflict  and  virtually 
none  today  in  Vietnam  from  the  nations 
we  have  helped  the  most.  The  time  has 
come  to  call  a  halt  to  this  fantasy  and 
use  these  billions  to  balance  our  budget, 
save  the  American  dollar  and  make  our 
country  truly  invincible  militarily  on 
land,  the  sea.  under  the  sea,  in  the  air 
and  yes  in  space. 

Relief  to  the  diseased,  the  hungry, 
the  undeveloped,  and  the  poverty  strick- 
en around  the  world  should  be  adminis- 
tered through  organizations  trained  and 
equipped  to  do  the  job  free  of  politics — 
organizations  such  as  Red  Cross,  Salva- 
tion Army,  international  relief  organiza- 
tion and  the  World  Bank.  The  American 
people  wouad  respond  to  a  people  to  peo- 
ple program.  The  American  people  are 
tired  of  taking  their  money,  I  believe  un- 
constitutionally and  sponsoring  socialis- 
tic and  dictatorial  governments  abroad. 
The  time  is  at  hand  to  vote  against  all 
foreign  aid  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  do  so  finally  here  tonight. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  im- 
pact of  a  drastic  curtailment  or  a  com- 
plete moratorium  in  economic  aid  on 
countries  such  as  Korea  and  Thailand 
would  be  immediate  and  calamitous. 

Discontinuation  of  aid  to  South  Viet- 
nam and  Laos  would  create  internal  sit- 
uations which  would  prejudice  the  Paris 
peace  negotiations  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  our  objectives  in  Southeast  Asia. 
These  are  the  words  of  Secretary  Clif- 
ford and  they  summarize  the  urgent 
need  for  continued  aid  in  some  places 
even  at  a  somewhat  reduced  rate  in  some 
cases. 

Moreover,  strict  and  indiscriminate 
curtailment  of  these  related  programs 
would  be  bound  to  have  adverse  effects 
upon  other  friendly  nations,  particularly 
the  underdeveloped  and  developing  na- 
tions which  we  are  pledged  to  assist  con- 
sistent within  our  capacity  and  our  com- 
mitments. 

Obviously,  we  cannot  blindly  act.  par- 
ticularly at  this  time  of  fiscal  and  finan- 
cial crisis,  without  very  careful  reevalua- 


tion   of  our  posture,   position,   and   re- 
sources. 

But  we  must  see  to  it  that  we  shall 
not  permit  nonselective  major  slashes 
in  the  budgets  for  military  and  economic 
aid  to  weaken  the  prestige  and  strength 
in  the  world  of  free  nations  and  of  our 
own  great,  free  Nation. 

It  is  reassuring  to  note  at  this  time 
that  in  our  constructive  response  to  the 
great  need  for  economy,  we  in  the  Con- 
gress have  made  major  cuts  in  military 
and  aid  budgets  that  will  save  billions  of 
dollars  and  I  have  been  privileged  to  sup- 
port this  sound,  selective  program  for 
economy  of  this  kind  which  we  can  live 
with,  which  will  not  materially  hurt 
worthy  objectives,  and  which  will  sub- 
stantially help  our  fiscal  condition 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments?  If  not,  under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  imder  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  15263)  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  1240,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gross. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION     TO     RECOMMIT 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 
Mr.  ADAIR.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  AoAiR  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
(H.R  15263)  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs with  Instructions  to  report  the  same 
back  to  the  House  forthwith  with  the  follow- 
ing amendments: 

On  page  5.  line  25.  of  the  reported  bill. 
strike  out  ••$495,000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:    "S420.000.000'. 

On  page  6.  line  4.  of  the  reported  bill, 
strike  out  ••$110,000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:    •$90,000,000". 

On  page  7,  line  20.  of  the  reported  bill, 
strike  out  •$143,000,000"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:   •$130,000,000". 

On  page  8.  line  11.  of  the  reported  bUl, 
strike  out  '$475,000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "$420,000,000". 

On  page  8,  line  17.  of  the  reported  bill, 
strike  out  "$30,000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:   "$10,000,000". 

On  page  13.  line  25.  of  the  reported  bill, 
strike  out  ••$55,000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following;   "$53,000,000". 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  tlie 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaku 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  thne 
were — yeas  268.  nays  150,  not  voting  14, 
as  follows : 

I  Roll  No.  267) 
YEAS — 268 


Abbltt 
Aberiiethy 
Adair 
Addabbo 
Anderson,  III. 
Anderson , 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ash  brook 
Ashmore 
Asplr.all 
Ay  res 
Baring 
Bates 
BatUn 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bevill 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brock 
Brot^Jnan 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson 
Burton.  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabedl 
CahlU 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Con  able 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Qarza 
Delaney 
Dellenbeck 
Denney 
Derwlnskl 
Devine 
Dlckit.son 
Dole 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyt' 
Edmondaon 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Lia. 
Erlerborn 
Eshleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Everett 
FIndley 
Fisher 
Flynt 


Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Fountain 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallflanakls 

Gardner 

Gathlngs 

Gettys 

Goodllng 

Green,  Oreg. 

Grlffln 

Gross 

Qpover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Hal  leek 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Har.na 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsba 

Harvey 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Henderson 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Joras 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jonee.  Mo. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Keith 

Klr.g.  N.Y. 

Kleppe 

Kuykend&ll 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lenron 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

Lukens 

McCIory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McMillan 
Mahon 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathias,  Calif 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Meeklll 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlze 

Moi;teomery 
Moore 

Morris,  N.  Mex 
Mosher 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 
O'Neal.  Ga. 


Passman 
.  Pelly 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poll 

Pollock 

Price.  Tex. 

Pry  or 

Purcell 

Quie 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reld.  111. 

Relfel 

Retr.ecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  CalU. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Steiper,  Wis. 

Stephe-ns 

Strattor. 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckev 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson.  Qa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Ullman 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlgorlto 

Wa«gonr.er 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watson 

Watts 

WhaUey 

White 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WlUlams.  Fa. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Zion 

Zwach 
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Adams 

Albert 

Ar.nunzlo 

Ashley 

Barrett 

Birgham 

B'.ainik 

Boirgs 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

B.irke.  Mais. 

Burton.  Calif. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

C'iirey 

Teller 

('Dhelan 

C'onte 

Conyers 

rorman 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

D.-iwson 

I)  -nr 
D.iips 
l)i1:gen 
Dop.ohue 

Dow 

Ff-khardt 

Edwards.  Calif 

E::berg 

l.^-ch 

1  arbsteln 

f'ascell 

Ffighan 

Hood 

Ford. 

William  D. 
I  raser 

Frellnghuysen 
Friedel 
1  ultoo.  Pa. 
liallagber 
C'.irmatz 
(>;atmo 
Ci  bbors 
Ciilbert 
GonzaJez 


NAYS— 150 

Good  ell 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gude 

Hal  pern 

Hanley 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

HoUfleld 

Howard 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Karrten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

Kluczynskl 

Kupferman 

Leggett 

Long.  Md. 

McCarthy 

McCloskev 

McFall 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mailliard 
Mathias.  Md. 
Matsunaga 
Miller.  Calif. 
Mmlsh 
Mink 
Mor.agan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse.  Maes. 
Morton 

M06S 

Murphy.  111. 
Muiphy.  NY. 
Nedzl 


Nix 

O'Hara.  111. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottlrger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Phil  bin 

Podell 

Price.  111. 

Puclnskl 

Hees 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Resr  ick 

Reuss 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Ror.an 

Rooney.  NY. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Sisk 

Smith.  Iowa 

Staggers 

Sullivan 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Tiernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Van  Deerlin 

Var.lk 

Waldle 

Whalen 

Wilson. 

CharleeH. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Yourg 
Zablockl 


strike   out    "$30,000,000  "   and    insert   in   lieu 
thereof  the  following:   ••$10,000,000". 

On  page  13,  line  25,  of  the  reported  bill, 
strike  out  '•$55,000,000  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  •$53,000,000". 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  'during  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  thiid  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  228.  nays  184.  ai.swered 
"present"  5,  not  voting  15,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  268) 
YEAS— 228 


NOT  VOTING— 14 


Bolar.d 
Kvms.  Tenn. 
Fallon 
l.ro 
lit'bert 


Herlong 

Holland 

Klrwan 

Korr.egay 

Laird 


Machen 

Mir  shall 
Rhodes,  Pa. 

Willis 


to. 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 

). 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Klr- 
van  against. 

Mr.  Kornegay  for.  with  Mr.  Hebert  against. 

Mr.  Willis  for,  with  Mr.  Machen  against. 

Mr.  Laird  for.  with  Mr.  Fallon  against. 

Mr.  FIno  for.  with  Mr.  Holland  against. 

Mr.  Minshall  for.  vrtth  Mr.  Boland  against. 

Mr.  Herlong  for.  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Penn- 
.  ylvanla  against. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
i  s  above  recorded. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pmsuant 
to  the  instructions  of  the  House  in  the 
motion  to  recommit.  I  report  back  the 
bill  H.R.  15263,  with  amendments. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  5.  line  25.  of  the  reported  bill, 
strike  out  "$495,000,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ■•$420,000,000". 

On  page  6,  line  4.  of  the  rejjorted  bill, 
trike  out  "$110,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
•hereof  the  following:  "$90.000,000^'. 

On  page  7.  line  20.  of  the  reported  bill, 
strike  out  "$143,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof   the  following:    "$130,000,000". 

On  page  8.  line  11.  of  the  reported  bill. 
Mrlke  out  "$475,000,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  '•$420,000,000". 

On  page  8.   line   17.   of   the   reported   bill. 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Anderson,  El. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Bates 
Bell 
Blester 
Blr.gham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
BjTnes,  Wis. 
CahlU 
Carey 
Caller 
Clark 
Cohelan 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Culver 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Dawson 
Dellenback 
Dent 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dow 

Downing 
Dulskl 
DwTer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondaon 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlerborn 
Esch 


Evans.  Colo. 

Farb&teln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Frtedel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Goi.zalez 
Goodell 
Gray 

Green,  Or^. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gubser 
Gude 
Halleck 
Halpera 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 
Hardy 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler.  W.  Va 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Holifleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Joelson 

Johnson,  CaJlf. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 

King.  Calif. 
Kluczynskl 
Kupferman 
Kyros 
Leggett 


Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mahon 
MallUard 
Mathias.  Calif. 
Mathias.  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 

Miller.  Calif. 
Minlsh 
Mink 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse.  Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy, 
Murphy, 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nix 

OHara, 
OHara,  Mich. 
O^NetU,  Mass. 
Ottlnger 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Phllbin 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plrnle 
Podell 
Price,  111. 
Pryor 
Puclnskl 
Purcell 
Qule 

Rallsback 
Rees 

Reid.  N.Y. 
Resnlck 
Reuss 
Rlegle 
Robison 
Rodlno 


,  111. 
,  N.Y. 


111. 


Rogers.  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  F^. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Sisk 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Adair 

Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Baring 
Battin 
Belcher 
Bci:nett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevlU 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brock 

Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleaon 
Burton,  Utah 
Cabell 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Denney 
Derwlnskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Duncan 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  La. 
E^hleman 
Plndley 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Fountain 


Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompaon,  N.J. 

Tiernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

NAYS— 184 

Fuqua 

Gallflanakls 

Gardner 

Gathlngs 

Gettys 

Goodllng 

Griffln 

Gross 

Grover 

Gurney 

Hagan 

Halev 

Hall 

Hammer- 
Schmidt 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hays 

Henderson 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C, 

King,  N.Y. 

Kleppe 

Kuvkendall 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La 

Lukens 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McMillan 

Marsh 

Martin 

Meskill 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mlze 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Morns,  N.  Mex. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nichols 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Passman 

Pettis 


Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Whalen 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 


Posige 

Poff 

Pollock 

Price.  Tex. 

Quillen 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reld.  111. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Kuppe 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith,  CaJlf. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Striper,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggon  rer 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

White 

Whlterer 

Whitten 

Williams.  Pa 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wylie 

Wvman 

Zloi: 

Zwach 


ANSWERED   'PRESENT'  -5 


Buchanan 
Everett 


Boland 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
FIro 
Hebert 


Mills 
OKonskl 


Olsen 


NOT  VOTING— 15 


Herlong 

Holland 

Klrwan 

Kornegay 

Laird 


Machen 
MirsbaJl 
Rhodes.  Pa. 
Van  Deerlin 
Willis 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Klrwan  for,  with  Mr.  O'Konskl  against. 
Mr.  Hebert  for.  with  Mr.  Olsen  against. 
Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Ever- 
ett against. 
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Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Mills  against. 

Mr.  Buchanan  for,  with  Mr.  Laird  against. 
Mr.  Machen  for,  with  Mr.  Willis  against. 
Mr.  Boland  for.  with  Mr.  Kornegay  against. 
Mr.  Fallon  for,  with  Mr.  Mlnshall  aaglnst. 
Mr.  Van  Deerlln  for.  with  Mr.  Pino  against. 

Mr.  CABELL  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  HebertI.  If  he  had  been  present  he 
would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted  "nay." 
I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

Mr.  EVERETTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  EviNs].  If  he  had  been  pres- 
ent he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Rhodes].  If  he  had  been 
present  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  fi-om  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Laird).  If  he  had  been  pres- 
ent he  would  have  voted  "nay."  I  voted 
"yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  KiRWANl.  If  he  had  been  present 
he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted  "nay." 
I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM    FOR    THE 
BALANCE  OF  THE  WEEK 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
quested this  time  in  order  to  ask  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  if  he  can 
give  us  some  information  about  the  pro- 
gram for  tomorrow  and  the  balance  of 
the  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
take  up  again  considei-ation  of  the  gun 
bill  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  At  12  o'clock? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  At  12  o'clock.  And,  of 
course  what  happens  will  depend  upon 


the  circumstances.  The  matter  could 
come  to  a  vote  or  it  could  go  over  but 
if  it  does  not  come  to  a  vote  it  will  go 
over  imtil  Monday. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  In  other  words,  there  is 
no  assurance  that  a  vote  may  come  to- 
morrow on  the  gun  bill? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  there  is  no  as- 
surance because  we  do  not  know  what 
procedure  the  House  will  dictate. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  JULY  20 
TO   FILE   CERTAIN   REPORTS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  may  have 
until  midnight  July  20  to  file  a  supple- 
mental report  on  H.R.  18248  and  also 
that  it  may  have  permission  to  file  vari- 
ous other  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  HIRE  AND  TRAIN  HARD-CORE 
UNEMPLOYED  WITH  TAX  CREDITS 
TO    BUSINESS 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
today  about  2  million  imemployed  in  the 
United  States.  Approximately  one  quar- 
ter of  these  are  hard-core  unemployed 
who  live  in  the  central  cities  and  lack  the 
education  and  job  skills  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  holding  and  performing  a 
job.  Although  efforts  have  been  made  in 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors  to 
deal  with  this  prolplem,  even  more  must 
be  done  to  prepare  rejected  men  and 
women  for  productive  employment  and 
lesultant  self-sufQciency  and  self- 
respect. 

It  seems  to  me  the  most  effective  ap- 
proach in  this  direction  lies  in  training 
the  hard-core  unemployed  for  work  In 
private  industry.  However,  to  enlist  suc- 
cessfully the  assistance  of  private  indus- 
try In  the  creation  of  new  jobs,  consid- 
eration must  be  given  to  providing 
incentives  to  employers  to  encourage 
them  to  accept  the  extra  costs  of  suppor- 
tive services  and  training. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  introducing  leg- 
islation which  would  provide  such  in- 
centive in  the  form  of  tax  credits  for 
individuals  and  business  concerns  that 
create  new  jobs.  My  bill  is  patterned  after 
the  suggestions  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disdorders.  How- 
ever, I  believe  It  goes  a  step  farther  than 
previous  measures  proposing  similar  in- 
centives, since  it  would  impose  upon  em- 
ployers seeking  tax  credit  the  require- 
ment of  inltiatine  on-the-job  tralmng  or 
other  occupational  training  pursuant  to 


a  training  program  approved  by  the  .Sec- 
retary of  Labor  which  would  adequately 
prepare  the  trainee  for  the  position  which 
he  would  hold  upon  completion  of  train- 
ing. Only  by  providing  job  skills  to  match 
real  job  vacancies  can  we  insure  that  the 
program  trains  a  person  to  fill  a  position 
which  would  insure  continued  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  this 
legislation  will  effectively  .stimulate  the 
business  community  to  prompt  action  in 
creating  new  job  opportunities.  It  is  not 
unlike  the  very  popular  and  successful 
act  allowing  business  concerns  tax  credit 
for  investment  in  new  machinery  aiid 
equipment  which  has  been  so  important 
to  the  modernization  and  expansion  uf 
production  facilities  and  in  generally 
promoting  economic  activity.  The  paral- 
lel makes  .sense.  If  our  country'  can  yive 
tax  incentive  for  investment  in  better 
machines,  it  can  also  afford  to  give  i:iX 
incentives  which  invest  in  giving  every 
American  a  skill  which  will  enable  him 
to  become  a  full  fledged  participant  in 
our  economics  and  assure  him  a  stake  m 
the  future  of  our  society. 


CZECH  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  with 
each  day  the  prosress  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Czechoslovakia  to  extend 
the  freedom  of  its  citizens  and  liberalise 
the  procedures  and  outlook  of  its  rule  i.s 
amazing  observers  in  the  West  and  con- 
founding iK»llcymakers  In  the  Kremlir.. 
Tlie  skill  and  inspiration  displayed  'v 
Premier  Dubcek  and  his  colleagues  ;n 
walking  the  narrow  line  bctv.een  the  pro- 
fession of  communism  and  the  practice 
of  democratization  has  been  probably  the 
most  important  single  East  European 
exercise  in  statecraft  in  the  last  decade. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  most  recent 
events — the  military  threat  of  Russian 
forces  on  Czech  soil  and  the  political 
threat  of  retaliation  by  the  hard-line 
Communist  parties  of  Poland,  East  Ger- 
many, Bulgaria,  and  Hungary — that  the 
Czech  struggle  for  greater  freedom  and 
more  self-determination  is  far  frcni 
resolved  and  is  gravid  with  danger. 

Although  it  would  be  uni-ealistic  to 
believe  that  we  can  tip  the  balance  of 
power  in  any  decisive  material  manner 
to  aid  the  Czech  expression  of  democ- 
ratization, and  should  abstain  from  any 
overt  acts  because  of  possible  harm  o 
the  cause  of  the  Czech  people,  I  think  ii 
important  to  commit  ourselves  publicly 
to   the  spirit  of  their  struggle. 

Public  encouragement  could  be  a  deci- 
sive, longrun  factor  in  sustaining  the 
people  of  Czechoslovakia  in  the  war  of 
nerves  with  their  Warsaw  Pact  allies,  and 
with  this  possibility  in  mind  I  wish  lO 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  a  resolu- 
tion which  I  Introduced  on  June  20,  1968. 
to  authorize  the  President  to  proclaim 
October    26,    1968,    as    the    date    coin- 
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memorating  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the 
Republic  of  Czechoslovakia.  Since  this 
declaration  was  originally  made  at  In- 
dependence Hall,  Philadelphia,  and  was 
based  on  many  of  the  tenets  of  our  own 
Government,  I  believe  that  such  a  cele- 
bration would  make  the  American  people 
more  cognizant  of  the  democratic  foun- 
dations on  which  the  current  Czech  lib- 
eralization is  based. 

With  the  implications  of  the  current 
situation  in  mind,  and  the  importance  of 
maintaining  an  equitable  balance  of 
power  to  avoid  any  possible  drastic 
maneuvers  in  the  struggle  between  the 
Czechs  and  their  reactionary  allies,  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1360.  and  also  a  copy  of  an  edi- 
torial on  the  subject  of  the  current  Czech 
crisis  which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  July  17: 

H.J.  Res.  1360 

Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  President  to 

proclaini    October    26,     1968.    as    the    date 

commemorating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 

the   Declaration    of   Independence   of   the 

Republic  of  Czechoslovakia 

Whereas  the  proclamation  of  the  Independ- 
ctiCe  of  the  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia  was 
miide  fifty  years  ago  from  Independence  Hall, 
Philadelphia,  by  Thomas  Garrlgue  Masaryk, 
scholar,  journalist,  patriot,  and  first  Pre.si- 
d'-nt  of  Czechoslovakia;  and 

Whereas  Doctor  Masaryk  then  expressed  his 
admiration  for  our  people  and  government 
and  his  belief  In  the  principles  upon  which 
luir  Nation  Is  founded:  and 

Whereas  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
o:  the  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia  states  its 
acceptance  of  the  ideals  of  modern  democ- 
r.icy  and  of  the  American  principle  of  gov- 
ernment deriving  its  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed:  and 

Whereas  Doctor  Masaryk  admired  the  Ideals 
o:  democratic  government  and  their  appU- 
c.itlon  as  advocated  by  President  Woodrow 
Wilson,  and  was  encouraged  and  supported 
v.\  the  foundation  of  the  Czechoslovak  Re- 
public by  President  Wilson:  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
remember  Doctor  Masaryk  with  affection,  and 
desire  that  the  Czechoslovak  people  may  en- 
joy Independence  and  representative  govern- 
ment as  proclaimed  in  the  Czechoslovak  Dec- 
1.. ration  of  Independence:  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
respect  the  efforts  of  the  Czechoslovak  peo- 
ple and  their  present  government  to  restore 
t!ie  status  of  Doctor  Masaryk:  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
hope  that  the  Czechoslovak  people  and  their 
present  Government  will  continue  to  work 
toward  making  real  the  principles  proclaimed 
by  Doctor  Masaryk  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence of  Czechoslovakia,  and  follow 
their  progress  with  sympathy  and  support: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
r  vL'iifatires  of  the  United  States  of  America 
:  '  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  is 
lioreby  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
I'oclamation  designating  October  26,  1968.  as 
I  .e  date  commemorating  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
'  !  the  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia  and  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 

Pressure  on  Tr^gue 

The  Soviet  Union  is  engaged  in  an  ugly 
power  play  to  limit  the  liberalization  in 
Czechoslovakia.  It  deceitfully  forced  some 
20.000  troops  upon  the  Czechs  for  "ma- 
neuvers" and  now  equivocates  in  removing 
them.  On  Monday  Moscow  went  to  the  Sta- 
linist length  of  coralllng  its  satellites.  East 
Germany,  Poland  and  Bulgaria,  plus  Hun- 


gary, and  In  their  common  name  submitting 
a  number  of  political  demands  to  Prague.  A 
more  blatant  sequence  of  interference  can 
scjircely  be  found. 

For  this  policy  the  Russians  cite  two 
grounds.  First,  they  say  they  fear  Prague  is 
leaving  the  Warsaw  Pact.  TTiis  is  falEe  Mr. 
Dubcek  understands  perfectly  his  country's 
need  for  a  Soviet  ;illiance  and  the  lolly  of 
trying  to  shed  it.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence 
that  the  West  has  sought  to  entice  Prague 
to  move  its  way:  on  the  contrary,  many  fault 
the  West  for  not  making  that  move.  The 
Czechs  want  to  alter  the  Wars.iw  Pact  to 
make  it  less  of  a  Soviet  creature,  but  not 
to  abandon  it  The  wiser  among  the  Rus- 
sians understand  this  well. 

The  Russians  also  sav  they  fear  Prague  is 
abandoning  socialism.  This  too  is  fal:-;e.  The 
Czechs  have  changed  the  continent  of  their 
own  socialism,  that  ir,  all.  The  re.^son  Mo.«-cow 
opposes  developments  in  Prague  is  because 
of  their  implications  for  Russia  and  the  other 
satellites.  Moscow  realizes  how  appealing  the 
Czech  example  i.s  for  its  own  citizens  who 
wish  a  more  decent  life.  Czechoslovakia  Is 
showing  that  socialism  need  not  be  oppres- 
sive. This  is.  to  Moscow,  its  real  sin. 

Must  the  Czechs  pay  the  penalty  for  Soviet 
disfavor  that  Hungary  paid  in' 1956?  The 
possibility  Is  real  enough.  So  far  the  Dubcek 
leadership  has  been  unwilling  to  conmromlse 
with  the  Kremlin  on  domestic  reforni  If  it 
were  willing,  some  of  its  own  citizens  inisht 
not  go  along.  One  can  only  hope  that  the 
faction  in  the  Kremlin  u-hlch  opposes  the 
police  and  the  ideologists  can  yet  bring  its 
weight  to  be.ir. 

The  United  States  should,  and  does,  recog- 
nize Czechoslovakia  as  being  beyond  the 
.'Vmerican  reach  and  in  the  Soviet  "sphere 
of  inflvience  "  In  a  nailitary  crunch — and  even 
in  an  economic  one — should  Moscow  attempt 
to  tut  off  Czechoslovakia's  oil  or  wheat 
Prague  could  expect  no  more  Western  help 
than  Budapest. 

Nonetheless,  the  Kremlin  cannot  ignore 
the  United  States.  American  policy  toward 
the  Soviet  Union  cannot  extend  beyond  tlie 
tolerance  of  American  public  opinion.  Al- 
ready Moscow  has  drawn  great  opprobrium 
upon  itself  in  this  country  for  its  Czech 
policy.  More  brutal  developments  would 
make  it  virtually  impassible  for  any  .\meri- 
can  administration  to  soon  cooperate  in  other 
fields  of  policy  with  the  Soviet  Union. 


PHANTOMS  AND  HAWKS 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  events 
moved  rather  quickly  on  the  Middle  East 
front  last  week,  but  in  terms  of  progress 
toward  a  real  solution  of  problems  that 
plague  that  region,  the  movement  was 
like  that  of  a  ti-eadmill.  Gamal  Abdel 
Nasser  conferred  in  Moscow  with  top 
Soviet  officials,  including  Premier  Aleksei 
Kosygin,  President  Nikolai  Podgorny, 
and  Communist  Party  Chief  Leonid  I. 
Brezhnev. 

Whether  Nasser  accomplished  any- 
thing on  this  mission  remains  a  secret, 
hidden  in  the  traditional  and  purposively 
obscure  language  of  official  communi- 
ques. If  Nasser  captured  the  hearts  of 
his  nosts,  it  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
fly  capturing  more  flypaper.  Nasser  has, 
in  fact,  become  so  fully  a  pawn  of  the 
Soviet  Union  that  he  can  no  longer  en- 
joy the  choice  of  options. 


Egypt  is  literally  and  figuratively 
bankrupt.  The  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal 
has  almost  completely  destroyed  its 
economy.  What  remains  of  its  economy 
is  distorted  by  its  huge  rearmament  pro- 
gram. Nasser,  who  once  fancied  himself 
the  ruler  of  all  Moslems,  has  since  be- 
come an  international  beggar,  whose  ad- 
ministration exists  only  because  of 
largesse  he  receives  from  other  Arab 
rulers.  Internal  tensions  in  Egypt 
thi'eaten  both  the  leign  and  the  life  of 
the  mendicant  Premier. 

As  if  to  counter  Na.s.ser's  diplomatic 
moves  in  Moscow,  our  Defense  Depart- 
ment announced  the  sale  of  additional 
batteries  of  Hawk  antiai)ci'aft  niis.siles 
to  Israel.  The  Hawk  is  a  suiface-to-air 
mis.sile  system,  deployed  for  defense 
against  high-speed  planes  flying  at  low 
and  medium  altitudes.  In  operation,  the 
missiles  ri.se  in  the  air  and  descend  on 
their  targets,  with  a  capability  of  de- 
stroying aircraft  at  altitudes  upwards  of 
S.S.OOO  feet.  While  sale  of  the  Hawk  anti- 
aii'craft  mi.ssiles  will  be  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  the  Israel  defense  postui'e,  it 
fails  to  provide  Israel  what  it  desperately 
needs  for  its  security — Phantom  wupei'- 
sonic  jet  fighters.  Hawks  instead  of 
Phantoms  is  much  like  providing  band 
aids  to  a  patient  who  urgently  needs  a 
blood  transfusion. 

Vice  Pre.';ident  Hubert  Humphrey  put 
the  pi'oblem  of  a  permanent  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  in  the  proper  context,  when 
he  said: 

Until  permanent  peace  is  achieved  and  the 
arms  race  ended,  I  believe  continued  United 
States  military  assistance,  including  jet 
planes,  to  Israel  is  justified  and  desirable. 

These  views  of  the  Vice  President  are 
similar  to  those  exnressed  by  other  presi- 
dential candidates.  Richard  Nixon.  Eu- 
gene McCarthy,  and  Nelson  Rockefeller. 
There  were  the  views,  too.  of  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy.  The.se.  too.  ai-e  the 
views  of  the  many  Congressmen  from  all 
parts  of  our  Nation,  v^•ho  have  joined 
with  me  as  spon.sors  of  a  House  resolu- 
tion urging  sale  of  Phantom  jets  to 
Israel. 

Clearly  Nas.ser  is  in  desperate  straits. 
He  has  hypothecated  to  the  Soviet  Union 
every  asset  in  Egypt  that  it  mortgageable. 
The  generosity  of  his  oil  wealthy  Arab 
neighbors  has  limitations.  Nasser  mu.st 
collapse,  or  alternatively  sit  down  with 
Israel  and  negotiate  a  reasonable  iieace 
or  try  another  militaiy  oflfensive  against 
Israel. 

This  last  desperate  hope  of  Nasser  has 
been  sustained  by  the  failuie  of  Charles 
de  Gaulle  to  deliver  to  Israel  50  Mi'.-ape 
jets  already  paid  for  and  by  the  refusal 
of  our  State  and  Defense  Departments  to 
sell  Phantom  jets  to  Israel.  It  would  in- 
deed be  tragic  if  the  Middle  East  ex- 
plodes once  ngain  because  our  State  and 
Defense  Depaitments  delight  in  brink- 
manship. 


GUN  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
considerable  hysteria  about  gun  legisla- 
tion. How  can  we  deny  it?  Hysteria  is 
not  uncommon  to  congressional  mail  on 
many  subjects.  The  subject  of  guns  has 
been  made  more  hysterical  than  most 
subjects. 

I  have  received  hysterical  telephone 
calls,  telegrams,  and  lettere  from  advo- 
cates of  many  opposing  views  on  gun 
legislation.  We  in  the  Congress  must  cut 
through  the  hysteria,  cut  through  the 
emotionalism.  We  must  apply  reason.  We 
must  make  rational  judgments.  We  must 
understand  the  facts,  we  must  evaluate 
the  various  opinions,  we  must  utilize  the 
experience  of  knowledgeable  persons,  we 
must  anticipate  the  consequences,  we 
must  weigh  the  costs  of  any  specific  ac- 
tion or  any  inaction. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  Federal 
gun  control  legislation,  our  objective 
should.be  to  minimize  the  wrongful  use 
of  guns  with  reasonable  laws  at  reason- 
able cost. 

We  in  the  Congress  should  make  cer- 
tain that  we  maintain  balance  in  our 
deliberations.  We  must  maintain  some 
degree  of  perspective.  Each  bill  we  con- 
sider has  a  relationship  to  other  bills 
which  are  not  on  the  calendar  now. 

To  add  a  little  perspective,  I  would  like 
to  suggest  that  smoking  of  cigarettes 
shortens  more  lives,  causes  more  agony, 
damage  and  destruction  and  costs  more 
money  than  all  guns,  long  and  short.  My 
contention  can  be  quickly  substantiated 
with  a  minimum  of  research. 

Today  the  national — cepeat  national — 
television  and  radio  networks  rail  at  guns 
In  news,  commentary,  documentary  and 
entertainment  programs.  At  the  same 
time  they,  all  of  th«n,  glorify  and 
glamorize  the  smoking  of  cigarettes, 
especially  by  youth — especially  via  ad- 
vertising. 

I  was  concerned  about  this  anomaly  so 
on  July  9,  1968,  I  directed  letters  to  the 
presidents  of  NBC.  CBS.  and  ABC  as 
follows :  £ 

%    July  9.  1968. 

Dear  :    Your   network   seems   to   be 

railing  "."igalnst  guns"— 4n  "news."  com- 
mentary and  entertalnnient  programs.  I 
commend  your  objective,  feut  deplore  many 
of  your  tactics — slanting  «nd  weighting  the 
news,  giving  statistics  wttlch  support  only 
your  view,  offering  time  t^  the  "other  side" 
to  "defend  their  misrepresentations"  and 
dodging  the  real  issue  at  minimizing  the 
tvrong/iil  use  of  guns.  I 

On  balance,  It  seems  to  aie  that  you  ought 
first  to  forego  all  program*  which  glorify  the 
wrongful  use  of  guns  ancfe'then  Invite  other 
media,  institutions  and  bislnesses  to  follow 
your  forthright,  constrtict&-e  example. 

Also,  and  most  Importan^y  It  seems  to  me, 
your  overall  policy  concerning  public  matters 
should  be  principled.  Por'instance,  you  rail 
at  guns,  but  you  glamoriie  cigarette  smok- 
ing—a blatant  inconsist^cy !  Your  policy 
makers  could  quickly  asceAain  the  facts  that 
clearly  substantiate  that  smoking  costs  more 
money,  shortens  more  llv$|  and  causes  more 
misery  and  destruction  thaii  guns.  The  public 
has  grounds  for  suspectli^,  until  you  dem- 
onstrate otherwise,  that  Jthe  difference  is 
your  pecuniary  profit — pu|e  and  simple. 

You  derive  no  profit  fro^  gun  advertising 
so  you  can  righteously  pursue  an  anti-gun 
crusade.  You  derive  consl^rable  profit  from 
cigarette  advertising  so  fil  to  muster  any 
concern  for  the  greater  c^ath,  misery  and 
damage  caused  by  smoking 
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Television  is  credited,  perhape  wrongly,  for 
exacerbating  the  meanness  of  the  public 
mood,  for  escalating  the  level  of  violence 
(even  the  wrongful  use  of  guns)  but.  worse, 
It  contributes  to  a  deteriorating  morality 
when  it  pursues  a  public  policy  determined 
by  pecuniary  profit  to  itself. 

Perhaps  you  can  explain  the  rationale 
which  permits  your  network  to  "rail  at  guns" 
and  "glamorize  cigarette  smoking"  almost 
simultaneously. 

I  trust  that  I  may  have  an  answer  to  this 
letter  at  your  early  convenience. 
Sincerely, 

Burt  L.  Talcott, 
U.S.  Congressman. 

I  have  received  no  reply  whatsoever.  I 
conclude  that  my  observation  cannot  be 
easily  or  candidly  assailed  by  the  net- 
works or  their  public  relations  staffs. 

I  believe  their  silence,  their  refusal  to 
reply  to  my  inquiry,  speaks  eloquently  to 
the  issue  of  "public  service."  "media 
ethics,"  the  responsibility  to  the  public 
by  businesses  who  use  without  charge  our 
public  "air  ways"  for  their  own  profit. 

I  hope  that  each  of  us  will  today  in 
the  debate  on  Federal  sun  control  legis- 
lation and  especially  in  our  deliberations 
will  not  be  overly  influenced  by  the  na- 
tional television  and  radio  media  who 
promote  certain  crusades  on  the  basis  of 
their  profit  and  loss  statements  rather 
than  the  effects  upon  the  lives,  health, 
safety,  fear  and  financial  well-being  of 
the  citizens  of  our  Nation. 


CRISIS   IN   AIR   TRAFFIC   CONTROL 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  three  resolutions  to  help 
meet  the  crisis  in  America's  major  air- 
fields We  all  know  what  happened  over 
last  weekend  in  terms  of  long  delays  and 
tieups,  some  of  the  airfields  having  delays 
of  as  long  as  3  hours,  both  on  approach 
and  on  departure. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  that  the  situa- 
tion is  going  to  get  much  worse  before 
it  gets  better. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  going  to  place  in  the 
Record  today  a  letter  that  I  received 
from  the  Acting  Administrator  of  the 
FAA,  Mr.  D.  D.  Thomas.  In  the  letter  he 
tells  me  that  unless  Congress  does  give 
the  FAA  additional  help,  he  will  have  to 
take  one  or  more  of  the  following  three 
very  strict  measures  in  the  next  few 
weeks: 

First.  Institute  .stringent  traffic  flow 
restrictions  throughout  the  country; 
second,  cut  back  on  air  trafBc  control 
services;  and  third,  close  down  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  our  field  activities  and 
facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  should  be  apprised  of  the 
crisis  we  are  facing  in  these  major  air- 
fields, and  I  hope  the  Congress  will  act 
expeditiously  on  the  proposal  that  we 
have  submitted  to  give  the  FAA  addi- 
tional controllers  so  that  they  can  break 
the  traffic  jams  at  these  big  fields. 


Mr.  Thomas'  letter  follows: 

Federal  Aviation  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  17,  196S 
Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinski, 
HoTise  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pucinski:  Over  the  past  three 
months  the  airspace  and  the  air  tnitic 
control  system  in  the  Nation's  largest  met.'-o- 
polltan  areas  have  reached  a  state  of  satu.-a- 
tion  during  most  of  the  prime  travel  hours. 

This  situation  is  most  acute  In  the  -o- 
called  "Golden  Triangle"  area,  roughly  om- 
lined  by  New  York  City  and  Washington, 
D.C,  on  the  east  and  by  Chicago  on  the  we.^t 
The  week  of  July  7  through  13,  1968,  clearly 
illustrates  both  the  dimensions  and  x'.te 
seriousness  of  this  situation. 

A  review  of  the  week's  activities  at  seven 
FAA  "Golden  Triangle"  air  traffic  control  :.i- 
cllltles  follows.  The  facilities  are:  New  Yi  rk 
Air  Route  Traffic  Control  Center,  John  P. 
Kennedy  International  Airport  ContMil 
Tower.  LaGuardla  Airport  Control  Tower. 
Washington  i  D  C.  I  Air  Route  Traffic  Control 
Center,  Cleveland  Air  Route  Traffic  Coniol 
Center.  Chicago  Air  Route  Traffic  Conti  a 
Center,  Chlcago-O'Hare  Airport  Conlrol 
Tower. 

As  a  result  of  recent  public  statements  ;  i>- 
gardlng  a  "slowdown"  In  the  air  traffic  cont-r>l 
system,  FAA  Headquarters  and  field  air  tr.iilic 
control  experts  were  dispatched  to  each  of  i:ie 
listed  facilities.  Operations  at  each  of  the  i  i- 
cilitles  were  closely  monitored. 

During  the  week,  the  seven  facilities 
handled  approximately  150.000  flight  opKra- 
tlons — upwards  of  five  million  passencrrs 
serviced  altogether.  Traffic  volume  v.  ..s 
typical  for  spring  and  summer  of  1968.  I-  ;- 
Guardla  established  a  new  single  day  recurd 
for  flight  operations  and  Chicago  Center  1  ad 
Its  second  highest  day  of  the  year. 

Nearly  5.000  flight  delays  ranging  from  .10 
minutes  up  to  three  hours  were  recorded  ;  t 
Kennedy,  LaGuardla,  and  CHare  Alrpoii^. 
These  delay  figures  iU'e  not  out  of  line  wrli 
recent  weeks  either  In  the  total  number  •  r 
in  the  duration  of  individual  delays. 

On  all  seven  days  of  the  week,  even  thou.li 
there  was  heavy  use  of  overtime,  each  of  ■  ze 
four  air  route  traffic  control  centers  operated 
with  12  to  60  controllers  fewer  than  r.e 
minimum  needed  to  man  all  operating  po:,i- 
tlons.  Each  of  the  centers  currently  has  its 
controller  work  force  either  on  a  slx-(' ly 
work  week  or  on  a  heavy  overtime  sched.le 
that  amounts  to  a  xartual  six-day  week. 

Controllers  at  all  three  of  the  airport  con- 
trol towers  are  working  a  scheduled  slx-o.,v 
week.  In  spite  of  this,  each  of  the  towors 
operated  daily  with  a  shortage  of  six  o 
fifteen  people. 

In  addition  to  scheduled  overtime,  each  i  f 
the  facilities  Involved  called  in  all  ot::er 
available  help  for  the  day  and  evening  shi:".";. 
The  centers  averaged  between  300  and  iO 
man-hours  of  overtime  each  day.  The  connol 
towers  averaged  approximately  100  hours  -A 
overtime  per  day. 

With  one  or  two  minor  exceptions,  it  v.  :is 
found  that  traffic  moved  smoothly  and  rapui- 
ly  with  minimum  spacing  between  flight. 
There  were  numerous  examples  of  controUi.'S 
exerting  extra  effort  to  assist  pilots  and  o 
prevent  minor  traffic  tie-ups  and  delays. 

While  the  above  situation  pertains  oniy 
to  one  area  of  the  country,  it  is  not  uniqi:e. 
Similar  conditions  prevail  at  all  of  our  ren- 
ters and  most  of  our  towers  in  the  48  statet 

A  few  points  are  worth  mentioning.  It  v  us 
noted  that  many  controllers  are  tired-  ;f 
not  exhausted — from  the  continual  grind  f 
six-day  weeks.  They  simply  do  not  want  .o 
work  this  much  overtime. 

It  also  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
agency  already  has  gone  through  sever.il 
years  of  belt-tightening.  It  has  diverted  em- 
ployment ceilings  from  more  than  1.000  ad- 
ministrative positions  to  direct  field  opera- 
tions.   We    have    reduced    hours    of    opera- 
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tion  of  some  120  of  the  smaller,  lower- 
density  facilities  In  order  to  beef  up  the 
staffing  at  higher  density  locations.  We  have 
relied  on  overtime  to  meet  staffing  needs  to 
the  point  where  there  Is  no  more  slack  In  the 
system.  In  1968  we  anticipate  another  20 
percent  increase  in  workload  across  the  board 
at  our  operating  facilities. 

Also,  under  the  current  plan  for  reducing 
the  Federal  budget,  the  air  traffic  control 
staffing  situation  will  get  worse  since  the 
agency  only  will  be  able  to  fill  three  out 
of  every  four  positions  that  become  vacant. 
Under  these  restraints,  we  must  take  one  or 
more  of  the  following  actions  In  the  next  few 
weeks:  (1)  Institute  stringent  traffic  flow  re- 
strictions throughout  the  country:  (2)  Cut 
back  on  air  traffic  control  srevlces:  (3)  Close 
down  a  substantial  number  of  our  field 
facilities. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  meet  with  you  at 
your  convenience  to  discuss  this  situation  in 
detail. 

Sincerely, 

D.  D.  Thomas, 
Acting  Administrator. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  TO  CON- 
SOLIDATE POLICE  FORCES  OF 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Vii'ginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  December,  along  with  sev- 
etal  of  my  colleagues,  I  introduced  leg- 
i.slation  to  consolidate  the  five  major  po- 
lice forces  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
under  the  direct  and  immediate  control 
of  the  Consress  of  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  recent  developments  in  this 
city.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now  urgent  that 
we  move  this  legislation  from  the  back 
burner  and  pass  it  in  order  to  rescue 
what  remains  of  commonsense  in  the  af- 
fairs of  our  city  and  to  prevent  a  total 
breakdown  of  law  and  order. 

The  recent  events  I  refer  to.  Mr. 
Speaker,  include  the  rising  chorus  of 
voices  from  the  city's  lunatic  fringe, 
voices  that  continuously  bay  at  decent 
citizens  as  well  as  at  constitutional  au- 
thority. 

I  refer,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  failure  of 
Commissioner  Walter  E.  Washinston  to 
support  this  urgent  legislation,  a  decision 
he  made  in  haste  last  December  and  has 
lived  to  regret  in  the  discontent  of  liis 
first  summer. 

I  refer  to  the  Black  United  Front,  Mr. 
Speaker,  whose  spokesmen  continuously 
n.se  from  the  back  alleys  of  radicalism  in 
support  of  those  who  refer  to  the  slaying 
of  a  policeman  as  "justifiable  homicide." 

I  refer,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  Walter  Faunt- 
roy,  the  political  chameleon  of  the  Dis- 
ti'ict  government,  who  changes  his  spots 
to  suit  whichever  chair  he  happens  to  be 
occupying  at  the  moment — sitting  now  in 
judicial  splendor — the  next  in  the  gutter 
of  mob  rule. 

What  we  are  hearinR  in  the  Capital  of 
this  Nation.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  voices 
of  rule  or  ruin.  I  leave  it  to  the  Congress, 
Mr.  Speaker,  who  have  been  exposed  to 
the  judgments  of  these  individuals  in  the 
past,  to  raise  the  question  of  which  would 
be  worse — nale  or  the  ruin  they  propose. 


I  propose,  Mr.  Speaker,  immediate  action 
on  the  legislation  I  introduced  last  De- 
cember. 

Hearings  have  been  scheduled  by  the 
full  Hou.se  District  Committee  for  next 
Wednesday. 

The  bill  con.solidates  the  five  separate 
uncoordinated  police  forces  now  operat- 
ing in  the  District,  under  the  jurisdiction 
and  control  of  the  Congress  with  the  ap- 
l>ointment  of  a  single  Police  Commis- 
sioner. These  departments  are  the  Meti'o- 
politan  Police.  Park  Police,  White  House 
Police,  Capitol  Police,  and  National  Zoo- 
logical Park  Police— now  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Commissioner  and  City 
Council,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury,  the  Ser- 
jeants at  Arms  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
and  the  Socretai-y  of  the  Smithsonian,  in 
that  order. 

Precedent  for  this  force  has  existed 
since  1829,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  famous 
Scotland  Yard,  the  envy  of  police  forces 
everywhere,  which  jwlices  the  Greater 
London  area  with  a  19.000-man  force 
under  supervision  of  Parliaments  Office 
of  the  Home  Secretary. 

With  crime  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
ri.sing  at  the  rate  of  35  percent  a  year, 
with  continuous  charges  of  police  bru- 
tality, with  demands  for  new  appropria- 
tions accompanied  by  threats  of  riots, 
disruption  of  Government,  intimidation 
and  civil  disorder,  it  is  ridiculous  the 
Congress  does  not  have  a  single  well- 
trained,  alert,  and  coordinated  group  of 
law  enforcement  officials  for  its  own  pro- 
tection and  the  protection  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  American  people,  and  the 
citizens  of  the  District.  A  single  force 
would  obviously  be  more  efficient,  effec- 
tive, and  economical. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  creates  a 
Commissioner  of  Police  for  the  Nation's 
Capital  under  direct  control  of  the  Con- 
gress. He  would  assume  complete  juris- 
diction over  the  Metropolitan  Police,  the 
Park  Police,  the  White  House  Police,  the 
Capitol  Police,  and  the  National  Zooloei- 
cal  Park  Police.  The  bill  would  also 
create  a  nine-man  advisory  commission, 
five  of  whose  members  would  be  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Commissioner  of  Police  would  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate.  He  would  be  di- 
rectly responsible  to  the  Congress.  He 
would  be  charged  with  the  creation  of 
the  necessary  agency  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  office  and  would  be  similar 
in  character  to  the  Comptroller  General 
or  the  Public  Printer  in  his  role  as  a 
servant  of  the  Congress. 

All  of  us  agree  that  many  honest  and 
dedicated  men  fiom  p'l  walks  of  Me 
have  tried  to  give  the  Nation's  Capital  a 
solution  to  its  police  protection  problem, 
but  something  less  than  an  optimum 
answer  has  been  achieved.  None  can  deny 
that  improvement  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstance is  highly  desirable. 

As  I  said  before.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
organizational  structure  is  patterned  in 
part  on  nearly  a  century  and  a  half's 
successful  experience  of  a  distinguished 
pohce  force  in  another  world  capital. 
Since  Sir  Robert  Peel  created  the  Metro- 
politan Police  District  of  London  in  1829, 
this   police    force,    known    to    millions 


throughout  the  world  as  "Scotland 
Yard."  has  functioned  under  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Police  directly  responsible  to 
Parliaments  Office  of  the  Home  Secre- 
tarj'.  and  not  to  the  municipal  govei-n- 
ment  of  London. 

Great  Britain  has  148  regular  police 
forces,  all  of  which  are  controlled  by 
local  authority,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  Scotland  Yard.  It  al.so  should  be  noted 
that,  contrai-y  to  popular  notion,  Scot- 
land Yard  has  no  official  jurisdiction 
outside  of  Greater  London.  To  be  sure, 
its  Central  Investigative  Division  coop- 
erates with  and  assists  other  police  forces 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and 
throughout  the  world. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Scotland 
Yard  has  functioned  with  a  record  of 
efficiency  which  is  the  envy  of  police  de- 
partments the  world  over,  and  those  of 
us  who  have  been  in  London  in  recent 
years  can  attest  to  the  .safety  of  that  city 
and  to  the  good  relations  that  exist  be- 
tween Londoners  and  their  police. 

It  is  my  desire  to  .see  created  a  force 
such  as  the  Metropolitan  Police  of  Lon- 
don here  in  the  city  of  Washington.  It  is 
not  my  desire  to  create  a  national  police 
force,  or  a  .secret  police  establishment  to 
grind  under  foot  the  legitimate  com- 
plaints of  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  its  visitors. 

I  would  hopefully  urge  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  British  experience  and  the 
advantages  that  are  possible  to  achieve 
under  such  a  system.  There  are  obvious 
financial  gains  to  be  had.  The  Metropoli- 
tan Police  force  will  cost  the  city  $49.- 
454.000  during  the  next  fiscal  year.  This 
figure  should  be  and  will  be  higher  as 
time  goes  on.  This  is  an  expense  that 
could  be  constitutionally  borne  by  the 
Congress,  and  it  could  amount  to  a  .sub- 
stantial savings  to  the  city  if  the.se  views 
pi'evail. 

I  believe  the  Congress  could  afford  and 
would  approve  of  necessary  funds  to 
staff  and  equip  a  department  equal  to 
the  police  needs  of  the  city.  It  could  al.so 
afford  and  I  believe  would  approve  funds 
necessary  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  police  officer.  Such  an  effort  would 
call  for  education,  highly  talented  per- 
sormel,  coordinated  efforts  to  inject  the 
pohce  officer  in  the  role  of  the  guardian 
rather  than  enforcer  of  the  law.  and 
would  have  to  be  prosecuted  vigorously 
for  a  number  of  years.  None  of  these 
things  can  be  done  as  effectively  under 
the  present  system  as  they  could  be  done 
under  this  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  morale  of  the  police 
officer  and  of  his  family  is  at  an  all-time 
low.  With  this  kind  of  an  attitude  and  in 
this  climate,  it  will  be  imix)ssible  to  hold 
or  recruit  the  t>-pe  of  police  officer  that 
we  so  urgently  need.  Congress  can  inject 
the  necessary  elements  into  the  situation 
to  restore  morale  and  promote  good  com- 
munity-police relations.  Congress  can 
accomplish  this  witliln  its  constitutional 
responsibility  to  the  Di.strict  of  Colum- 
bia and,  although  I  am  fully  cognizant 
of  the  question  of  separation  of  ixiwers. 
I  feel  there  is  adequate  precedent  and 
authority  for  such  legislation.  However, 
shotild  there  be  developed  valid  objec- 
tions during  the  hearing  process  in  this 
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regard,  I  am  certain  thej?  can  be  com- 
promised. After  all.  this  l3ill  is  a  blue- 
print for  a  suggested  coarse  of  action, 
and  I  hope  it  can  be  rdPned  and  im- 
proved. Certainly  that  it  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  offered. 

It  is  clear  that  by  coordinating  and 
combining  the  five  polici  forces  under 
one  head  that  a  superiorlservice  can  be 
immediately  created.  Tl*se  forces  will 
remain  autonomous  andjlheir  personnel 
would  be  protected  afainst  transfer 
without  their  consent,  bif,  the  many  ad- 
vantages to  be  obtained!  by  the  merger 
are  obvious.  i 

Finally,  there  are  tho*  who  allude  to 
the  threat  of  riot,  the  diruption  of  law 
and  order,  the  hai-assir*nt  of  the  gov- 
ernmental process  in  t  linly  veiled  at- 
tempts to  intimidate  t  lose  who  must 
make  the  decisions  of  tl:  ;  day.  There  are 
those  in  our  society  wh(  believe  that  we 
must  knuckle  under  an  I  pay  tribute  to 
those  who  would  bum  <  ur  cities.  I  have 
no  sympathy  with  such  an  attitude  and 
will  not  honor  any  sugi  Bstion  that  such 
an  argument  has  a  pla  e  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  riot  is  a  tool  of  nsurrectlon  and 
those  in  authority  wh(  can  be  intimi- 
dated by  the  threat  of  \  se  of  such  a  tool 
are  not  deserving  of  th  t  authority,  and 
they  pervert  their  duty  ,o  mankind.  The 
riot  can  be  prevent*  3  and  can  be 
averted  before  it  blc  ;soms  into  the 
shameful  situation  tha  has  existed  in 
some  of  our  cities  in  the  ast  several  sum- 
mers. 

No  one  wants  to  remo  e  the  root  causes 
of  hopeless  destitution  my  more  than  I 
do,  but  as  I  have  said  jefore.  the  right 
to  dissent  is  not  the  rij  it  to  destroy.  So 
to  those  who  would  ra  se  the  threat  of 
the  riot  as  an  arguir  jnt  against  this 
legislation.  I  can  assure  them  it  will  fall 
on  deaf  ears.  Indeed,  evi  n  the  occurrence 
of  such  a  despised  ever  t  would  have  no 
effect.  When  disqn  titled  veterans 
threatened  the  Congre*  in  Philadelphia 
in  1783.  the  idea  of  the  Federal  City  was 
born.  Further  threats  i  igainst  Congress 
in  an  effort  to  obtair  favorable  treat- 
ment will  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 


This  legislation  offe 


s  an  opportunity 


to  bring  maximum  !  elf-determination 
for  the  citizens  of  the  :  Mstrlct  of  Colum- 
bia a  step  nearer.  It  off  rs  an  opportunity 
to  clarify  the  Federal  interest  and  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Dis  rlct  of  Columbia. 
It  offers  an  opportimi  y  to  heal  one  of 
this  city's  greatest  an<  most  destructive 
ills  and  it  holds  out  a  I  right  hope  for  the 
future. 

JOINT  SELECT  cfc-NGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEE  TOJ  INVESTIGATE 
QUESTIONS  RAIS  ID  BY  ASSASSI- 
NATIONS OF  DR.  I  lARTIN  LUTHER 
KING.  JR..  AND  SE  NATOR  ROBERT 
F.  KENNEDY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t  tmpore  <  Mr.  Kee  » . 
Under  previous  orderV>f  the  House,  the 

Brown]   is 


FMr, 
tes. 
0.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 

to  revise  and  ex- 


gentleman  from  Ohlc 
recognized  for  15  mim 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Oh 
ask  unanimous  consen 
tend  my  remarks  and  ficlude  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro 
objection  to  the  reque^  of  tlie  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 


tempore.  Is  there 


There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  calling  for 
the  creation  of  an  eight-member  joint 
select  congressional  committee  to  con- 
duct a  thorough  study  of  the  questions 
raised  by  the  assassinations  of  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  Senator  Robert 
P.  Kennedy. 

In  connection  with  the  slaying  of  Dr. 
King,  James  Earl  Ray,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  has  been  ar- 
rested in  England  after  allegedly  visiting 
at  least  three  foreign  nations.  Appar- 
ently, within  the  next  few  days  Ray  will 
be  returned  to  the  United  States  after 
successful  extradition  proceedings  in 
England.  In  the  death  of  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, Sirhan  Sirhan.  an  immigrant  from 
Jordan,  has  been  arrested  by  U.S.  au- 
thorities and  charged  with  the  murder. 

My  legislation  certainly  makes  no  pre- 
judgment as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
either  of  these  individuals  in  connection 
with  the  deaths  of  Dr.  King  and  Senator 
Kennedy.  Nor  does  it  imply  any  estab- 
li.shed  connection  between  the  two 
murders. 

But.  certainly  both  murders  were  of 
national  —  even  international  —  interest 
because  of  the  positions  of  leadership 
and  responsibility  held  in  the  United 
States  by  the  two  victims.  In  the  wake 
of  Dr.  King's  death,  the  Nation  suffered 
a  wave  of  domestic  violence  of  consider- 
able economic  and  social  impact.  And 
the  political  impact  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  a  vigorous  candidate  for  the 
Presidential  nomination  of  one  of  our 
Nation's  two  major  parties  is  self-evi- 
dent. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  news  media 
have  been  particularly  interested  in  the 
identification  and  apprehension  of  sus- 
pects in  each  case.  Published  reports  of 
the  conduct  and  activities  of  Ray  and 
Sirhan  prior  to  and  following  the  assas- 
sinations in  connection  with  which  each 
has  been  incarcerated,  therefore,  have 
raised  questions  regarding  U.S.  laws, 
treaties,  and  policies  in  a  wide  variety 
of  areas.  The  Congress  should  scrutinize 
each  of  these  areas  for  possible  deficien- 
cies in  the  law  which  should  be  the  sub- 
ject of  legislation.  The  U.S.  Congress  is 
dutybound  to  properly  advise  itself  and 
act  should  such  action  be  indicated  by 
a  review  of  present  laws,  treaties,  regula- 
tions, and  policies. 

In  calling  for  the  creation  of  a  spe- 
cial bipartisan  joint  committee,  I  want 
to  provide  a  qualified  investigation  team 
to  recommend  to  the  Congress  what 
legislative  actions,  if  any,  should  be  taken 
to  close  existing  gaps  in  present  Federal 
law. 

I  suggest  that  the  committee  study 
would  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  a 
review  of  the  following: 

U.S.  immigration  laws,  passport  and 
visa  regulations  and  procedures,  US. 
treaties  on  extradition,  law  and  agree- 
ments covering  international  police  co- 
operation, and  the  vulnerab  lity  of  our 
international  borders  r.nd  shores. 

And  of  more  particular  Interest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  the  areas  of  question  raised 
by  the  possibilities  of  conspiracies  to 
commit  crimes  in  the  United  States 
which  would  involve  foreign  relation- 
ships. This  might  include  conspiracies  by 
U.S.  nationals  to  commit  a  crime  within 


U.S.  borders  and  then  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  escape  of  the  guilty  party 
to  foreign  shores:  or  It  could  involve  con- 
spiracies by  foreign  nationals  to  commit 
a  crime  within  the  United  States  and 
then  escape  from  U.S.  custody:  or  it 
could  involve  conspiracies  between  for- 
eign nationals  and  American  citizens  t) 
commit  a  crime  within  the  United  States 
and  escape  prosecution  of  that  crime  by 
having  the  guilty  party  leave  the  juris- 
diction of  American  courts. 

Modern  travel  and  communication.^ 
certainly  have  changed  the  problem  of 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  our  border.s 
from  those  who  might  wish  to  enter  our 
Nation  to  commit  a  crime  or  those  who 
might  wish  to  leave  the  United  States  t  \ 
avoid  prosecution  for  a  crime  or  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  penalty  after  conviction 
Therefore,  it  may  be  desirable  to  investi- 
gate any  problems  our  open  borders  with 
Canada  and  Mexico  present  in  the  en- 
forcement of  domestic  laws  in  the  United 
States  and  with  regard  to  our  Nations 
fugitive  laws  or  for  whatever  purpose. 

This  has  more  significance  now  that 
America  has  become  a  world  power  deep- 
ly involved  in  economic,  military,  and  po- 
litical affairs  of  other  nations  which  in- 
fluence U.S.  dome.stic  policies  or  which 
U.S.  domestic  policies  or  upheavals 
might  influence.  Some  news  stories  have 
implied,  for  instance,  that  the  conflict  in 
the  Near  Ea.st  and  the  interplay  of  the 
views  of  U.S.  political  leaders  may  have 
aroused  Sirhan.'  Conversely,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  Rays  stimulation  may 
have  been  entirely  domestic  with  the  onl.v 
international  aspect  being  that  of  flight 
to  foreign  nations  to  avoid  prosecution. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  a  pressing  Question 
appropriate  for  investigation  by  this  se- 
lect committee  is  whether  or  not  a  con- 
spiracy was  involved  in  either  assassina- 
tion. It  is  conceivable  that  the  guilty 
party  could  be  brought  to  justice  with- 
out answering  the  questions  of  conspir- 
acy or  motive.  But  I  think  these  are  mat- 
ters at  least  as  vital  to  the  American 
people  as  identifying  and  punishing  the 
individual  who  actually  committed  the 
crime. 

At  least  one  Member  of  the  other  body, 
and  a  close  personal  friend  of  the  Ken- 
nedy family,  has  said  publicly  that  lie 
believes  the  deaths  of  Dr.  King,  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy,  and  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy  were  the  results  of  co:.- 
spiracies,  perhaps  related.' 

But  there  has  been  even  more  substan- 
tial speculation  that  the  murder  of  Dr. 
King,  at  least,  may  have  been  conspired. 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  manhunt  for 
Ray,  both  Canadian  and  American 
agents  working  on  the  case  were  re- 
ported to  be  convinced  that  the  accused 
slayer  had  help  from  others  in  evadin::; 
arrest.^  Because  of  his  background  as  a 
small-time  criminal,  it  is  argued  that 
Ray's  elaborate  movements  prior  to  his 
arrest  in  England  were  beyond  his  ca- 
pacity to  arrange. 

Canadian  Moimties  and  FBI  men  have 
reix)rtedly  determined  that  at  least  two 
men  were  seen  with  Ray  in  Toronto. 
After  the  various  aliases  used  by  Ray 
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1  Life  June  21,  1968,  page  34. 
"Washington  Post  Tuesday,  June  11.  1968. 
^Washington  Evening  Star  Tuesday,  June 
11,  1968. 


were  traced,  and  considering  his  ability 
to  successfully  hide  out  in  Toronto  and 
to  obtain  a  bogus  birth  certificate  and 
l)as.sport,  a  Mountie  official  was  quoted 
as  saying  that  Ray  could  not  have  made 
such  elaborate  arrangements  without 
help  of  some  sort.  Another  top  Toronto 
ix)lice  officer  said  he  thought  "someone 
else  was  the  mastermind." 

Similarly.  British  ixilice  officers  have 
investigated  the  iwssibility  that  Ray 
made  contact  in  London  with  a  person  or 
i^ersons  who  helped  him  elude  the  man- 
liunt  during  his  stay  there.* 

So  far,  there  is  no  irrefutable  proof, 
no  conclusive  evidence  to  back  up  such 
speculation.  But  the  possibility  neverthe- 
less exists.  And  many  domestic  or  inter- 
national relationships  could  be  alTected 
by  that  possibility. 

Political  assassinations  are  common- 
place in  some  societies  of  the  world.  Re- 
cent history  indicates  they  are  a  fact 
of  life  among  Communist-  and  Fascist- 
controlled  nations  and  in  target  areas 
such  as  South  Vietnam,  where  assassina- 
tion has  been  used  as  a  tool  to  divide 
and  conquer. 

We  are  well  aware  that  subversive 
organizations  exist  and  operate  in  our 
country.  Some  of  these  identified  with 
the  political  left  are  said  to  look  to  Ha- 
vana and  Peking  for  leadership  and  are 
bent  on  the  overthrow  of  our  system  by 
force  and  violence  if  necessary."  We 
know,  too,  that  a  man  said  to  be  an  ex- 
treme racial  militant  was  recently  tried 
and  convicted  for  conspirinc;  to  murder 
Roy  Wilkins  and  other  civil  rights  mod- 
erates." Similar  organizations,  but  iden- 


\ 


'  Washineton  Evening  Star  Wednesday, 
June  12.  1968. 

■  'Guerrilla  Warfare  Advocates  In  The 
United  States" — a  Report  by  the  Committee 
on  Un-American   Activities,  May  6,   1968: 

Page  13:  "One  of  the  newer  Communist 
frroups.  which  identifies  Itself  with  the 
Ciilnese  model  of  revolutionary  warfare,  is 
the  Revolutionary  Action  Movement  (  RAM » ." 

•Although  RAM  Is  under  the  control  of 
I  Max  I  Stanford,  it  takes  Its  lead  from  Robert 
Williams,  who  now  lives  In  Peking." 

Page  14:  •'Williams,  while  living  In  Cuba, 
broadcasted  over  Radio  Havana  a  program 
called  Radio  Free  Dixie,  three  times  a  week." 

Page  17:  '•RAM  has  oflaclally  aligned  Itself 
with  the  Communist  Viet  Cong." 

Page  18:  J.  Edgar  Hoover  testified  that 
M.1X  Stanford  of  RAM  and  Stokley  Car- 
michael  have  worked  closely  together.  H.  Rap 
Brown,  who  replaced  Carmlchael  as  head  of 
SNCC.  Is  said  to  share  Carmichaels  views.  On 
June  10.  1967,  Brown  was  reported  to  have 
.'aid.  ".  .  .  we  are  for  the  destruction  of 
the  oppressor — and  the  main  oppressor  at 
this  time  is  Lyndon  Johnson  and  the  United 
.States. •' 

'Ibid,  page  23:  "On  June  21,  1967.  the 
N'ew  York  City  Police  Department  arrested 
t^Ao  active  members  of  the  Revolutionary 
-Action  Movement  on  the  charge  o;  consipring 
to  murder  Roy  WUklns.  the  executive  director 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  and  Whitney  Young, 
executive  director  of  the  National  Urban 
League,  among  others." 

Note. — The  U.S.  Justice  Department  con- 
firmed that  Herman  Ferguson,  who  was  re- 
ported by  Human  Events  on  June  15.  1968, 
10  be  ".  .  .  now  on  trial  for  conspiracy  to 
murder  Roy  WUklns  and  other  civil  rights 
moderates",  was  tried  and  convicted  on  that 
charge  on  June  15th.  Ferguson,  83  of  July  13, 
1968.  was  free  on  ball. 


tified  with  the  political  right,  have  been 
linked  with  the  lynchings  of  those  with 
whom  they  differ.  And  some  in  this  cate- 
gory have  even  had  assassination  deci- 
mate their  own  organizational  structure 
and  leadership." 

In  any  attempt  to  escape  prosecution 
by  going  abroad,  such  an  assassin  would 
bring  our  International  relationships  in- 
to play  with  the  police  and  law-enforce- 
ment agencies  of  other  nations  and  in- 
ternational organizations.  Tliat  is  why 
the  laws  and  understandings  in  this  area 
should  be  reviewed  and  updated.  The 
collection  and  exchange  of  information 
and  evidence  in  criminal  cases  and  as- 
sistance in  apprehension  of  those  who 
may  have  fled  from  one  country  to  an- 
other to  avoid  prosecution  should  be  a 
fundamental  objective  of  our  intenia- 
tional  police  agreements. 

Another  of  the  fundamentals  in  the 
process  of  bringing  criminals  to  justice 
is  the  process  of  extradition.  A  study  of 
the  Ray  case  should  indicate  whether 
or  not  our  extradition  treaties  need 
revision. 

The  extradition  agreement  between 
the  United,  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom, for  instance,  does  not  cover  at 
least  one  U.S.  Federal  offense;  namely, 
conspiring  to  violate  an  individual's  civil 
rights.  Since  the  accused  may  not  be  tried 
in  this  coimtry  on  any  charge  except 
those  listed  in  the  extradition  applica- 
tion, this  serious  Federal  charge  must  be 
dropped  with  regard  to  Ray. 

We  formalized  the  present  extradition 
treaty  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  1931, 
nearly  37  years  ago.  The  treaty  has  not 
been  updated  or  amended  during  that 
time.  Would  it  not  be  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  justice  to  update  such  treaties  to 
conform  with  significant  changes  in 
American  law?  Or  would  it  be  possible 
to  draft  our  extradition  agreements  with 
enough  built-in  flexibility  to  allow  easy 
revision  as  nccessarv'? 

Tliink  of  the  repercussions  if,  because 
of  some  lack  of  formal  understanding  be- 
tween ourselves  and  England,  the  ex- 
tradition of  James  Earl  Ray  could  not 
be  accomplished  and  the  case  could  not 
be  brought  to  a  fair  trial? 

This  is  of  concern  because  there  are 
40  or  more  countries  with  whom  we  have 
no  extradition  agreements.  While  the 
initiative  on  such  matters  may  not  rest 
with  the  Congress,  surely  the  Congress 
is  behooved  to  express  itself  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive if  it  feels  administration  policy 
should  be  changed.  And,  of  course,  all 
such  treaties  must  be  ratified  by  the 
other  body. 

Another  effective  way  to  prevent  such 
crime  in  the  United  States  as  the  as- 
sassination of  Senator  Kennedy  may  be 
to  prevent  the  entry  into  the  United 
States  of  potential  criminals.  This  may 
be  more  germane  to  the  case  than 
stricter  .r,un  control  legislation  since  it 
has  been  argued  that  Sirhan's  gun  was 
duly  registered  under  California  law 
which  is  more  strict  than  current  Federal 
law. 


'Washington  Post  August  26.  1967.  Head- 
line: ••Nazi  Rockwell  is  Slain  In  Arlington; 
Aide  Held"  Subheadllne:  "Roof  Sniper  Kills 
Leader  Sitting  In  Car". 


Stricter  immigration  laws  could  help 
keep  criminal  or  otherwise  unbalanced 
and  undesii-able  types  from  getting  into 
the  United  States.  Visa  and  passport 
regulations  could  also  prevent  the  tem- 
porary entry  of  undesirables,  just  as 
they  might  prevent  a  criminal  from 
fleeing  our  shores. 

It  is  not  just  political  crime  which 
deserves  consideration  by  the  select  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Speaker.  Organized  crime  is 
often  international  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  some  who  have  been  involved 
in  organized  crime  in  the  United  Stat.es 
have  escaped  prosecution  here  by  fleeing 
the  country.  The  infamous  Murder.  Inc., 
was  an  offshoot  of  organized  crime.  If 
the  price  was  right,  the  motive  was  not 
important.  In  murder  for  hire,  organized 
crime  and  political  crime  find  common 
ground. 

Regardless  of  common  occurrence  here 
or  elsewhere,  we  must  establish  beyond 
any  and  all  doubts  that  the  American 
people,  their  laws  and  their  Government 
are  set  solidly  against  .such  vicious  crimes 
by  whomever  inspired  for  whatever  rea- 
son and  by  whomever  committed.  Our 
system  of  law  enforcement  should  be 
geared  to  prevent  such  crimes  and  to 
apprehend  such  criminaLs;  and  our  sys- 
tem of  justice  should  be  able  to  bring 
to  trial  suspected  criminals  and  to  pun- 
ish guilty  parties  wherever  they  are. 

The  committee  I  am  suggesting  would 
not  be  a  duplicate  of  the  recently  ap- 
pointed Presidential  CommLssion  on 
Violence  because  that  Commi.ssion  is 
aimed  at  determining  causes  and  cures 
for  a  phenomenon  presumed  to  be  af- 
flicting our  Ameiican  culture.  The 
jjremise  and  objectives  of  that  presi- 
dential commission  are  much  broader 
and  more  nebulous  than  those  of  the 
committee  I  am  proposing.  Nor  is  the 
legislation  I  suggest  another  version  of 
the  many  bills  now  in  the  congressional 
hopper  that  create  committees  to  study 
causes  and  flnd  cures  for  the  rising  rate 
of  crime  in  the  United  States.  Most  of 
these  proposed  crime  commissions  are 
also  much  broader  in  objective  because 
they  seek  to  determine  all  ways  of  mak- 
ing more  effective  the  prevention,  detec- 
tion, control,  and  prosecution  of  all 
domestic  crime. 

My  bill  is  targeted  on  that  .special  as- 
pect of  crime  that  involves  the  United 
States  internationally  with  ether  na- 
tions or  citizens  of  other  nations.  This 
might  be  because  the  motivation  for  the 
crime  or  the  criminal  had  come  from 
abroad  or  it  might  be  because  the  perpe- 
trator of  a  crime  in  America  nad  fled  to 
another  nation  and  foreign  cooperation 
in  apprehen.sion,  detection  and  extradi- 
tion thus  had  been  made  necessary. 

Perhaps  time  will  prove  that  the  as- 
sassinations of  Dr.  King  and  Senator 
Kennedy  involve  none  of  these  matters. 
This  has  yet  to  be  determined.  But  no 
matter  what  is  determined  the  factors 
which  argue  for  a  serious  study  of  this 
problem  will  still  be  present.  That  is  the 
reason  for  my  proposing  such  a  study 
now  while  speculation  is  rife  with  regard 
to  both  these  dramatic  cases.  Tliat  spec- 
ulation dramaii?.es  the  need  I  feel 
exists. 

But  I  am  aware  that  this  legislation 
has  been  introduced  too  late  to  be  acted 
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upon  before  scheduled  adjournment  or 
recess  in  early  August.  I  have  done  this 
purposely  for  a  couple  of  reasons.  First.  I 
would  like  to  let  the  idea  I  am  proposing 
"simmer"  for  a  while  in  the  public  mind 
to  be  sure  that  we  go  about  this  in  the 
best  and  most  responsible  way.  And  sec- 
ondly. I  do  not  want  such  a  study  to  be 
undertaken  prior  to  a  presidential  elec- 
tion for  fear  the  temptation  of  injecting 
politics  into  the  study  would  be  too  great 
to  resist.  I  also  have  waited  until  the  Ray 
extradition  seemed  assured,  lest  this  pro- 
posal cloud  that  issue  in  any  way.  Per- 
haps, it  al.so  would  be  desirable  by  avoid- 
ing anything  which  might  be  prejudicial 
from  the  technical  standpoint  to  success- 
ful trial  in  the  United  States  if  such  a 
committee  did  not  start  its  study 
immediately. 

But  I  do  feel  that  such  a  committee 
study  by  the  Congress  is  needed  in  the 
interests  of  updating  our  laws,  treaties, 
and  regulations  relating  to  international 
aspects  of  crime  in  the  United  States.  I 
hope  to  ^ee  this  proposal  receive  serious 
consideration  should  the  Congress  re- 
convene. 

I  include  the  full  text  of  the  bill  in  the 
Record  along  with  articles  referred  to 
in  footnotes  1  through  4. 
H.R.  18711 
A  bill  to  establish  a  select  Joint  congressional 
committee    to   Investigate   the   arrest   and 
prosecution  of  persons  In  connection  with 
the  slaying  of  the  Reverend  Doctor  Martin 
Luther  King,  Junior,  and  Senator  Robert  P. 
Kennedy 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
there  Is  established  a  select  joint  congres- 
sional committee  (hereafter  in  this  Act  re- 
fererred  to  as  the  "Joint  committee")  which 
shall  conduc  t  a  comprehensive  Investigation 
of  the  background,  flight,  arrest,  extradi- 
tion. Incarceration,  and  prosecution  of  any 
person  In  connection  with  the  slaying  of  the 
Reverend  Doctor  Martin  Luther  King.  Junior, 
and  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy.  The  Joint 
committee  investigation  should  Include  con- 
sideration of  laws,  treaties,  j-egulations.  and 
policies  of  the  Federal  Government  relating 
to  Immigration  Into  the  United  States;  use  of 
visas  and  passports  In  travel  to  and  from  the 
United  States;  security  of  UOited  States  bor- 
ders and  shores  against  unauthorized  travel; 
cooperation  of  United  Staies  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  with  similar Wencles  of  other 
governments;  conspiracy  among  foreign  na- 
tionals, between  foreign  naaonals  and  United 
States  citizens,  or  among  i;  nlted  States  citi- 
zens to  violate  Federal  1;  ws  or  to  flee  or 
assist  in  the  flight  from  tie  United  States 
of  persons  seeking  to  avol  I  criminal  prose- 
cution or  imprisonment;  a)  d  extradition  and 
other  matters  which  may  ae  related  to  the 
process  of  bringing  to  Jus  Ice  in  the  United 
States  i>ersons  abroad  wh(  are  suspected  of 
committing  criminal  offeni  >s. 

(b)  The  Joint  committ  e  shall  report  to 
Congress  the  results  of  Its  investigation  and 
malce  such  recommendatk  is  to  Congress  as 


it  considers  advisable  for 
relating  to  the  subjects  o: 

(c)  The  Joint  commltl  se  shall  cease  to 
exist  30  days  after  It  mal  »  Its  flnal  report 
and  recommendations  unc  jr  subsection  ( b ) . 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Joint  c 
composed  of  ( 1 )  four  Meiibers  of  the  Sen- 
ate, two  appointed  by  the  Tesldent  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  from  '  le  majority  party 
and  two  appointed  by  hln 
Ity.  and  (2)  four  Membei 
Representatives,  two  appoi 
er  of  the  House  of  RepresAitatives  from  the 
majority  party  and  two  i  ppolnted  by  him 
from  the  minority  party. 


egislatlve  actions 
Its  Investigation. 


from  the  minor- 

of  the  House  of 

ted  by  the  Speak- 


(b)  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the 
Joint  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  Joint  committee,  and  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case 
of  the  original  selection.  The  Joint  committee 
shall  select  a  chairman  from  among  the 
members  appointed  from  the  majority  party. 

(c)  The  joint  committee  is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  services.  Information,  and  facili- 
ties of  departments  and  agencies  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  Government.  Those 
departments  and  agencies  are  authorized  and 
directed  to  furnish  to  the  Joint  committee 
such  services.  Information,  and  facilities  as 
the  Joint  committee  may  request. 

(d  In  carrying  out  Its  duties  under  this 
Act  the  Joint  committee,  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized 
to  hold  such  hearings  or  Investigations,  to 
sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times  within 
the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  to  require, 
by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
bo<iks,  papers,  and  documents,  to  administer 
such  oaths,  and  to  take  such  testimony  as 
it  deems  advisable.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued 
over  the  signature  of  tiie  chairman  of  the 
Joint  committee  or  by  any  member  desig- 
nated by  him  or  by  the  Joint  committee,  and 
may  be  served  by  such  person  or  persons  as 
may  be  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
member.  The  chairman  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee or  any  member  thereof  may  administer 
oaths  to  witnesses. 

lei  The  Joint  committee  is  authorized  to 
appoint  and  flx  the  compensation  of  such 
experts,  consultants,  and  clerical  and  .steno- 
graphic itssistants,  to  procure  such  printing 
and  binding,  and  to  make  such  expendi- 
tures, as  it  deems  necessary  and  advisable. 

(f)  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  committee 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  upon  vouchers 
signed  by  the  chairman. 


(Prom  Life.  June  21.  1968.  p.  34) 
He  enjoyed  one  triumph:  he  won  a  $2,000 
settlement  for  his  spill  on  the  tr.ack.  But 
he  writhed,  inwardly,  at  the  awful  setbacks 
Arabs  endured  at  the  hands  of  the  Jewish 
blitzkrieg  In  the  six-day  desert  war  last  sum- 
mer, and  gradually  envisioned  Robert  Ken- 
nedy as  the  archenemy  of  Arabic  hopes  and 
dreams.  "We  argued  a  lot  about  the  Jews," 
says  Market  Owner  Weidner.  "He  hates  them. 
He  claims  they  are  responsible  for  the  fact 
tliat  Ills  people  do  not  have  jobs  and  money. 
I  told  him  that  I  had  many  bad  experiences 
with  the  Gestapo  but  that  I  do  not  hate 
Germans.  I  tried  to  tell  him  that  hate  eats 
you  up.  He  wouldn't  listen.  He  would  Just 
say,  "I'm  a  Jordanian  Arab."  He  was  con- 
sumed with  himself.  If  he  should  die  for 
what  he  has  done,  he  will  go  to  his  deat'i 
believing  that  he,  Sirhan  Sirhan,  was  tb** 
one  In  the  right." 


I  From  he  Washington  Post.  June  U,  1968] 
Kennedy  Deaths  Seen  Consphiact 

Spokane.  Wash.,  June  10. — Sen.  Henry  M. 
Jackson  iD-Wash.),  said  today  he  thinks  the 
deaths  of  both  Sen.  Robert  F  Kennedy  and 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  were  the  results 
of  conspiracies. 

"I  have  no  proof."  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  said,  "and  I  have 
collected  no  evidence.  But  I  am  convinced 
personally  that  those  deaths  and  that  of 
M.irtin  Luther  King  were  planned  by  groups, 
not  the  individuals  who  actually  did  the 
assassinating." 

(Prom   the  Washington   Evening  Star,  June 

11,  1968] 
Investigators  Seem  Convinced  Ray  Got  Help 
(By  Michael  Cope) 
Toronto. — Canadian  and  American  agents 
working  together  on  the  two-months-old 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  assassination  ap- 
peared convinced  today  others  were  Involved 
besides   the  man  charged   with   the  slaying. 


James  Earl  Ray,  arrested  Saturday  in  Lon- 
don. 

Canadian  Mountles.  and  American  Fill 
agents  who  flew  to  Toronto  where  Ray  hid 
out  for  a  month  after  King's  assassination 
In  Memphis.  Tenn.,  have  determined  that  ul 
least  two  men  were  seen  with  Ray. 

They  have  built  up  a  picture  of  a  small- 
time hoodlum  whom  they  doubt  had  the 
ability  to  plan  and  carry  out  the  assassina- 
tion he  is  charged  with  and  then  to  elude  the 
massive  manhunt. 

They  have  also  determined  Ray  was  fright- 
ened and  panicked  when  the  FBI  released  a 
picture  of  him  that  Canadian  newspaper-: 
published. 

The   Royal    Canadian    Mounted    Police   in 
Toronto  said:   "He  didn't  come  cold  to  tin.'; 
city    and    make    all    his    own    arrangement 
There  was  help  of  some  kind,  although  v.- 
haven't  got  all  the  answers  yet." 

The  deputy  chief  of  the  metropolitan  T  - 
ronto  police  department,  Bernard  Slmmond.-, 
whose  criminal  Investigation  bureau  hpi 
been  working  on  the  Ray  case  for  a  wp< 
said:  "I  think  someone  else  was  the  master- 
mind." 

And  an  unnamed  American  investigate.'- 
up  here  was  quoted  as  saying:  "A  guy  like 
Ray,  a  five  times  loser  with  the  law,  Ju,st 
does  not  have  the  background  for  the  way  he 
behaved." 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)   Evening  Star. 

June  12,  1968] 

United  States  StJBMrrs  Request  for   Rays 

Extradition 

London. —  .  .  .  The  formal  extradition 
request  came  as  Scotland  Yard  delved  into 
the  mysteries  of  Ray's  stay  in  Britain. 

Ray  has  been  traced  to  two  London  hoti:> 
between  May  28  and  his  arrest  Saturday,  but 
there  is  an  unexplained  gap  of  about  10  d^iy.-. 
starting  May  17  when  he  left  Lisbon. 

contacts  are  sought 

While  British  police  were  trying  to  ascfi- 
taln  whether  Ray  had  any  contacts  in  Lon- 
don, detectives  in  Toronto  were  searching  for 
a  short  blond  man  who  reportedly  came  look- 
ing for  Ray  in  a  rooming  house  three  or  four 
days  after  the  suspect   flew   to  London.  . 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
!?entleman  yield? 

Ml-.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  tlif 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  wish  to  commend  th-j 
gentleman  on  his  very  scholarly  discus- 
sion of  these  very  involved  and  very  com- 
plex legal  questions  that  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Membei.^ 
of  Congress  in  the  i-ecent  proceedings  in 
London.  I  certainly  wish  to  commend 
him  for  his  diligence  and  his  industriou.s 
efforts  here  tonight,  and  I  am  sure  v.e 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  act  upon 
the  matter,  as  I  imderstand  we  will  b? 
coming  back  in  September. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comments. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  timt 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 
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END  THE  IMPASSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
painful  task  for  any  American  to  pick 
up  his  Friday  newspaper  and  read  the 
Vietnam  casualty  statistics  of  the  previ- 
ous week.  I  find  it  even  more  disturbing 
that  American  boys  continue  to  die  while 
the  negotiations  at  Paris  remain  stale- 
mated. And  now,  the  administration  is 


piedicting  a  •third  wave"  of  attacks  by 
the  Communists  sometime  within  the 
next  2  months,  which  will  certainly 
lesult  in  even  more  death  and  destruc- 
tion. 

Yet,  despite  this  state  of  affairs,  the 
administration  has  failed  to  directly  i)ro- 
pose  a  cease-fire  at  Paris.  In  fact,  Secie- 
tai-y  Clifford  rejected  such  a  suggestion 
on  July  13,  declaring  that  "there  are  a 
number  of  actions  that  are  necessaiy  be- 
fore we  reach  that  stage. "  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  fathom  the  meaning  of  this  state- 
ment in  light  of  pa.st  administration 
a.ssuranccs  that  it  would  make  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  cease-fire  the  finst  order  of 
business  in  negotiations  with  North  Viet- 
nam. President  Johnson  told  the  entire 
Nation  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
oi  last  January  that: 

If  a  basis  for  peace  talks  can  be  established 
(III  the  San  Antonio  foundations — and  It  Is 
i:iy  hope  and  my  prayer  that  they  can— we 
would  consult  with  our  allies  and  with  the 
I'l.her  bide  to  see  if  a  complete  cessation  of 
liostllltles — a  really  true  cease-fire — could  be 
made  the  first  order  of  business. 

Moreover,  on  June  21,  Vice  President 
iluMPHREY  reportedly  responded  to  a 
i.uestion  regarding  the  administration's 
\^illingness  to  offer  a  cease-fire  by 
.•-aying : 

You  bet  we  are.  We're  prepared  for  a  cease- 
tire  any  hour  of  the  day.  However.  Hanoi  has 
shown  no  such  interest.  But  it  may.  I  think 
we  ought  to  keep  pounding  away  at  it. 

Fi'om  these  contradictory  statements, 
it  would  appear  that  the  administration 
lias,  once  a^ain.  changed  course  in  mid- 
.■^tream.  The  President  .should  at  least 
state  this  country's  position  on  a  cease- 
fire in  order  to  clarify  the  issue  to  the 
American  people.  Better  yet,  I  urge  that 
oar  negotiato'..s  at  Paris  be  instructed  to 
formally  offer  North  Vietnam  a  cease- 
lire.  The  United  States  should  do  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  stop  the  senseless 
.^laughter  in  Vietnam.  We  have  nothing 
:.t  all  to  lose  by  placing  the  proposal  on 
the  table.  The  negotiations  are  presently 
making  no  visible  progress,  and  new  and 
liesh  proposals  are  needed  to  end  the 
impasse.  And  most  importantly,  a  cease- 
tire  will  save  tliousands  of  lives. 


.^BE   FORTAS— STILL   THE   PRESI- 
DENT'S   FIXER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Ashbrook)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
pointed  out  for  a  number  of  years  that 
.lustice  Abe  Fortas.  on  the  record,  has 
Ijeen  little  more  than  the  President's 
fixer.  The  hearings  in  the  Senate  are 
certainly  bearing  this  out  although  the 
word  "fixer  "  may  never  be  used. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  Justice  Fortas  said  it  was  his 
lionor  and  privilege  to  serve  the  Presi- 
dent in  a  variety  of  capacities.  Most  self- 
respecting  Supreme  Court  Justices  would 
liave  scrupulously  avoided  this  question- 
iible  intimacy  with  the  Chief  Executive. 
The  public  cynicism  regarding  Govern- 
ment and  political  officials  stems  from 
this  type  of  activity  and  President  John- 
son has  done  more  to  foster  doubts  re- 


gaiding  the  honesty  of  Government  than 
any  man  in  recent  years.  The  Bobby 
Baker  affairs,  Billie  Sol  Estes,  Walter 
Jenkins,  and  the  long  line  of  coverups  in 
this  administration  have  shown  cronyism 
at  its  worst.  Abe  Fortas  has  never  been 
involved  in  any  illegal  activity  as  far  as 
the  public  record  can  show  but  his  breach 
of  ethics  has  done  as  much  to  hurt  the 
credibility  of  Government  as  Bobby 
Baker  ever  did.  This  has  been  President 
Johnson's  .single  greatest  failure  and  one 
of  the  central  reasons  he  has  never  been 
able  to  imite  the  American  people  in  this 
time  of  crisis. 

One  might  well  ask  whether  it  would 
be  Justice  Fortas'  'pleasure"  and  "privi- 
lege "  to  serve  his  President  if  he  got  a 
midnight  call  from  him  in  which  the 
President  indicated  that  another  one  of 
his  advisors  was  arrested  in  the  YMCA 
for  making  improper  advances  to  a  young 
man.  Would  Justice  Fortas  dutifully  come 
down  from  his  bench  and  intervene  with 
the  Washington  Post  and  Washington 
Star  to  kill  the  story?  Or  would  his 
"privilege"  and  "pleasure"  lead  him  to 
some  precinct  cellblock  to  spring  the 
wrongdoer?  Or  would  it  lead  Irim  to  the 
bedroom  of  some  judge  at  2  a.m.  to  ar- 
range for  a  quick  release?  Tliis  is  not  at 
all  unlikely  in  light  of  his  activity  in  .serv- 
ing as  the  President's  fixer  at  the  time 
of  the  Walter  Jenkins  affair  or  the  in- 
famous 1948  Texas  senatorial  election 
scandal. 

Does  this  .sound  like  an  exaggeration? 
Once  you  embark  on  this  questionable 
activity,  how  do  you  ever  know?  Yes- 
terday, Justice  Fortas  admitted  making 
a  telephone  call  to  a  former  business  as- 
sociate on  clearly  jwlitical — as  a  matter 
of  fact.  Democratic  Party  "political" — 
matters.  As  to  whether  or  not  the  Presi- 
dent had  asked  him  to  intervene,  he  took 
what  amounted  to  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice's  fifth  amendment.  He  asked  to 
be  excused  from  either  affirming  or  deny- 
ing any  conversation  he  may  have  had 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Where  does  this  leave  the  Congress, 
the  litigants  before  the  Court,  the  Amer- 
ican people?  If  he  is  to  continue  his  role 
as  the  President's  fixer  and  then  take 
the  adamant  pes  tion  that  any  of  hi.s  ac- 
tivities for.  in  behalf  of.  or  at  the  request 
of  the  President  .<;hould  be  circumscribed 
with  secrecy,  we  can  only  expect  the 
worst. 

The  point  is  .simple:  Where  would  Mr. 
Fortas  stop  in  his  "pleasure"  and  "privi- 
lege" to  serve  the  President?  Where 
would  he  draw  the  line?  Indeed,  once 
started  there  is  a  great  difficulty  to  draw 
the  line.  That  is  why  judges  in  general. 
Supreme  Court  Justices  in  particular, 
make  a  concerted  effort  to  insulate 
themselves  from  the  usual  political  or 
legislative  activities  which  could  throw 
suspicion  on  their  actions.  That  is  why 
the  time-honored  precedent  which  has 
required  Supreme  Court  members  to 
scrupulously  avoid  any  improper  con- 
nection with  the  President  should  be 
burned  into  the  conscience  of  its  chief 
offender,  "Abe  the  Fixer."  If  the  Senate 
hearings  have  accomplished  nothing  else, 
they  have  clearly  shown  Mr.  Fortas  is 
suspect  in  his  actions  as  the  President's 
conhdante.  Even  the  ultraliberal  Wash- 
ington Post  has  grudgingly  conceded  this. 


I  never  did  think  he  was  impartial.  I 
knew  he  was  not.  I  have  always  known 
he  was  one  of  the  most  radical  men  ever 
to  be  appwinted  and  I  was  not  being  face- 
tious when  I  indicated  in  1965  that  about 
the  only  leason  for  his  nomination  was 
to  make  Chief  Justice  Warren  look  like 
a  moderate.  Now  the  public  is  getting  a 
bettor  pictuie  of  his  association  with  the 
President.  Many  of  us  think  this  is  im- 
proper but  his  radical  political  beliefs  are 
still  his  greatest  deterrent  to  the  ele- 
vation as  Chief  Justice. 

While  on  the  .subject  of  Walter  Jen- 
kins, following  that  affair  President 
Johnson  indicated  that  he  was  subject- 
ing all  of  his  future  key  appointments  to 
a  security  check.  Abe  Fortas'  record  of 
involvement  with  CommunLst  fronts  and 
Communists  in  the  late  thirties  and  early 
forties  was  glossed  over  and  never  fully 
explained.  It  is  not  likely  that  Justice 
Fortas  was  ever  subjected  to  a  thorough 
security  check  by  liis  political  crony. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  The  record  is  still 
there  but  I  .suppose  it  would  be  laughed 
away  with  the  usual  answer — indiscri- 
minate flirtation  with  radicals  in  this 
time  of  political  ferment.  You  can  buy  it 
if  you  want  to  but  I  will  not. 

Mr.  Fortas"  record  clearly  shows  he 
was  a  member  of  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild  and  .served  as  a  member  of  its 
committee  on  farm  problems.  The  news- 
letter of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  of 
July  1937  ILsts  him  on  page  2.  He  was 
entertained  at  Sky-Top-Fair,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  in  May  of  1940  according  to 
their  newsletter  and  the  Wa.shington 
Post  of  May  1.  1940.  page  17.  The  League 
of  Women  Shoppers,  sponsor  of  the 
Fair  was  also  a  Communi.st  front.  He 
appears  on  the  May  1942  letterhead  as 
member.  National  Committee  of  the  In- 
ternational Juridical  Association,  an- 
other Communist-front  organization. 

We  tend  to  overlook  his  radical  liberal 
philosophy  and  associations.  In  1965.  I 
pointed  out  the  following  in  an  address 
on  this  floor: 

Mr.  Ashbrook.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Presi- 
dent were  to  have  searched  out  a  person  who 
would  be  less  qualified  to  sit  on  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  he  could  not  have 
done  much  better  than  In  his  selection  of 
Abe  Fortas.  About  the  only  plausible  expla- 
nation would  be  that  the  President  wants  to 
make  a  moderate  out  of  Chief  Justice  Warren. 

His  record  will  clearly  bear  that  out. 
For  example,  page  19  of  the  New  York 
Times  of  June  15,  1937.  tells  of  his  ap- 
pearance at  a  labor  institute  in  New 
Brunswick,  N.J.  The  heading  was  "High 
Court  Assailed  at  Labor  Institute."  In 
those  days  the  radical  left  was  attacking 
the  Supreme  Court  because  it  had  not 
vet  been  packed  or  polluted  by  F.  D.  R. 
Professor  Fortas  gave  a  good  indication 
of  his  legal  perfidy,  to  quote  the  New 
York  Times,  when  he  said  the  "law  is 
merely  a  guidepost.  a  set  of  ambiguous 
principles  which  can  be  adjusted  to  meet 
particular  situations."  Just  what  we  need 
on  the  Supreme  Court,  fellow  Americans, 
is  a  radical  left-wing  lawyer  who  has 
that  type  of  philosophy.  His  record  vvould 
indicate  that  he  has  never  changed.  My 
file  is  full  of  anecdotes  which  would,  on 
their  face,  seem  to  wash  out  any  usual 
applicant  for  Supreme  Court  confirma- 
tion but  not  the  President's  fixer. 
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ed  "The  Many- 
hen  I  read  this 

Times  magazine 

p  but  cringe  at 
come  from  the 

ved  on  the  Su- 


In  my  file  on  Justice  ]  ortas,  I  still  have 
the  June  4,  1967,  arfcle  by  Fred  P, 
Graham  which  is  entii 
Sided  Justice  Fortas." 
article  in  the  New  Yorl 
section,  I  could  not  hi 
how  far  our  country  hi 
day  when  men  who  si 
preme  Court  would  ha\fc  considered  it  a 
total  breach  of  ethics  t )  get  involved  in 
matters  affecting  the  ot  ler  two  branches 
of  Government.  Not  so  with  Mr.  Fortas. 
He  even  spolce  out  recer  ;Iy  regarding  the 
draft — General  Hershe;  in  particular — 
and  Martin  Luther  Kin  ;'s  civil  disobedi- 
ence. Both  matters  an  the  type  which 
will  undoubtedly  come  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  litlgatic  i.  time  and  time 
again.  Yet  Mr.  Fortas,  i  the  vernacular 
of  sports,  telegraphs  h  s  punch,  and  in 
sophisticated  terms  ou  lines  the  "right 
and  wrong"  of  these  s  ibstantive  issues 
before  they  even  come  up  for  decision. 
One  of  my  great  U  /orites,  the  late 
Senator  Jim  Reed,  of  :  lissouri,  a  great 
constitutional  Democra  ,  some  25  years 
ago  put  the  whole  Sup  eme  Court  mess 
in  perspective  with  on  succinct  state- 
ment. He  had  led  the  fig  t  against  Roose- 
velt's court-packing  sch  me  in  the  1930's 
and  stated,  in  retrospect  some  years  later, 
"Roosevelt  failed  in  pad  ing  the  Supreme 
Court  but  he  sure  as  I  ell  succeeded  in 
polluting  it." 

In  the  case  of  the  Pi  jsident's  "fixer," 
Abe  Fortas.  it  can  rea(  ily  be  seen  how 
this  polluting  process  is  eing  carried  out. 
Senator  Griffin  shoi  Id  be  roundly 
cheered  by  any  thinkin  ;  American  who 
still  clings  to  the  idea  t  lat  there  should 
be  a  strict  separation  c  f  powers  among 
the  three  branches  of  -  Jovernment  and 
that  Supreme  Court  Justices  should 
not  have  to  be  reminded  to  preserve  some 
modicum  of  ethics.  I  d(  ubt  that  he  de- 
serves to  be  impeached  f  ir  his  continuing 
role  as  the  President's  ixer  but  he  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  el€  rated  to  the  ex- 
tremely important  positt)n  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States, 
I  include  the  Fred  P. 
"The  Many-Sided  Justii 
tofore  referred  to: 

The  M.\ny-Sided  JuItice  Fortas 
(By  Fred  P.  Or  .ham) 
W.\SHiNCTON. — Lawyers  t  id  visitors  to  the 
marble  chamber  of  the  t  nlted  States  Su- 
preme Court  sat  in  fas  Ination  one  day 
recently  as  Justice  Abe  I  )rtas  leaned  for- 
ward and  spoke  from  the  -rndltlonal  Junior 
seat  at  the  far  left  of  the  :)hlef  Justice.  His 
subject  was  the  country's  J  ivenlle  courts  and 
by  the  time  he  was  throug  i.  in  less  than  an 
hour,  It  was  clear  that  Poi  ;as  had  rewritten 
the  basic  premises  of  Juve  lile  court  law. 

Speaking  in  a  level  vi  Ice  that  carried 
easily  across  the  hushe  I  room,  Fortas 
rejected  the  theory,  followe  1  since  1899.  that 
Juvenile  court  Judges  coui  I  preside  as  gov- 
ernmental substitute  pa  ents.  dispensing 
freedom  or  punishment  w  thout  benefit  of 
prior  notice  of  charges.  C(  an.sel,  protection 
against  self-incrimination  or  the  right  to 
confront  one's  accusers. 

•Neither  the  14th  Amenc  nent  nor  the  Bill 
of  Rights  is  for  adults  only  '  Fortas  declared. 
"Under  our  Constitution,  the  condition  of 
being  a  boy  does  not  ju  tlfy  a  kangaroo 
court." 

It  was  an  impressive  per  ormance.  all  the 
more  impressive  conslderl  g  the  tendency 
of  the  Court  to  make  Its  i  lajor  pronounce- 
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raham  article, 
Fortas,"  here- 


ments  through  the  words  of  Its  senior  mem- 
bers. Yet  here  was  its  newest  member  presid- 
ing over  an  Important  change  In  constitu- 
tional law.  Furthermore,  in  taking  a  long 
stride  toward  additional  rights  for  criminal 
suspects — an  area  that  has  increasingly 
divided  the  Court  Into  shaky  blocs  of  five 
and  four — Portas's  Innovations  were  backed 
wholly  or  in  part  by  eight  of  the  nine  Jus- 
tices. His  opinion  was  thorough,  scholarly 
and  obviously  intended'  to  be  read  and  cited 
for  years  to  come.  It  was  the  high-water 
mark  of  Fortas's  two-year-old  Judical  ca- 
reer, and  It  came,  as  most  observers  of  his 
long  Interest  In  civil  liberties  would  have 
predicted.  In  the  form  of  a  bold  advance  for 
individual    rights. 

Forty-eight  hours  earlier.  Fortas  had  made 
an  equally  persuasive  statement,  on  an  en- 
tirely different  subject,  to  an  equally  rapt 
audience  of  one.  It  was  made  by  telephone 
to  Hot  Springs,  Va..  to  Albert  L.  Nlckerson. 
chairman  of  the  Mobil  Oil  Company,  and 
also  chairman  of  the  influential  Business 
Council,  which  had  opened  its  semiannual 
meeting  in  Hot  Springs  the  previous  day. 

The  meeting  had  begun  with  a  bang  that 
echoed  in  the  White  House.  Ralph  Lazarus, 
president  of  Federated  Department  Stores, 
Inc..  and  chairman  of  the  Business  Council's 
Committee  on  the  Domestic  Economy,  had 
made  headlines  by  Informing  the  press  that 
after  long  and  Informative  talks  with  Gov- 
ernment officials,  the  committee  calculated 
that  Government  spending  for  Vietnam 
would  go  up  $5-biIllon  next  year  over  the 
Administration's  public  estimate.  Lazarus's 
description  of  the  increase — "for  Vietnam  es- 
calation"— had  raised  hackles  among  deflcit- 
consclous  Congressmen  and  goose-bumps 
among  war-conscious  European  leaders. 

Portas's  call,  he  told  Nlckerson  was  to 
transmit  Lyndon  Johnson's  ire  to  the  Busi- 
ness Council  over  a  statement  that  the  Presi- 
dent considered  misleading.  The  President 
expected  a  clariflcatlon,  Fortas  said,  and  Laz- 
arus quickly  complied.  He  said  the  S5-blIllon 
figure  was  merely  an  estimate  of  already 
identified  additional  expenditures  and  did 
not  portend  enlargement  of  the  war.  Obvi- 
ously, the  President  had  chosen  a  man  to 
pass  the  word  who  knew  how  to  speak  the 
businessman's  language. 

Portas's  Intimacy  with  top  businessmen 
has  always  been  overshadowed  by  his  Identity 
as  a  strong  cUil  libertarian.  During  Senate 
hearings  on  his  confirmation  to  the  Court, 
a  right-wing  group  circulated  leaflets  link- 
ing him  to  "Communist-front  organizations." 
for  exivmple.  but  nobody  advertised  the  out- 
standing ability  of  Fortas.  a  top-notch  Wash- 
ington lawyer,  to  understand  the  problems  of 
businessmen  and  plead  their  cause. 

Now.  at  the  end  of  his  second  Supreme 
Court  term,  it  is  clear  that  both  .sets  of  be- 
liefs have  colored  his  philosophy  as  a  Justice. 
Portas  came  to  the  Court  with  a  reputa- 
tion tis  Lyndon  Johnson's  closest  lawyer 
friend;  a  shrewd,  tough  advocate  with  a  phi- 
losophy reminiscent  of  Clarence  Darrow's 
and  clients  reminiscent  of  Daddy  Warbucks. 
He  has  been  a  liberal  Justice,  but  it  has  been 
Great  Society  liberalism,  reflecting  Jointly 
compassion  for  the  poor  and  sympathy  for  big 
business,  which  sets  Johnsonian  liberalism 
apart  from  the  older  brand  that  has  been 
the  touchstone  of  the  Warren  Court.  Thus, 
on  questions  involving  the  rights  of  racial 
minorities,  criminal  suspects  and  those  ac- 
cused of  doubtful  national  loyalty,  he  has 
stood  Arm  with  the  liberals.  But  he  has  ex- 
pressed a  sympathy  for  the  problems  of  cor- 
porate business  that  has  not  been  reflected 
In  the  Supreme  Court's  majority  opinions 
since  the  "nine  old  men"  knuckled  under  to 
the  New  Deal  30  years  .igo. 

Tlie  present  movement  to  limit  police  In- 
terrogation. Fortas  believes,  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  process  that  first  brought  the 
abolition  of  the  rack  and  thumbscrew,  then 
the  rubber  hose,  and  Is  now  In  the  process 


of  excluding  psychological  pressures.  He 
considers  the  legal  equality  of  Negroes  to  be 
a  parallel  evolution 

By  nature  a  tough-minded,  precise  man. 
Fortas  occasionally  surprises  his  former  col- 
leagues by  a  tendency  as  a  Judge  to  paint 
with  a  broad  brush  when  dealing  with  Indi- 
vidual rights.  Those  who  formerly  workpd 
under  the  stern  perfectionist  at  the  law  linn 
of  Arnold.  Fortas  cS:  Porter  read  with  setae 
awe  that  In  a  speech  to  law  students  at  Niw 
York  University  this  spring.  Fortas  said  tlmt 
as  a  result  of  recent  legal  reforms  "the  poor 
as  well  as  the  rich  are  equally  entitled  to 
retain  Cravath.  Swaine  &  Moore  or  Arnold 
&  Porter  or  Edward  Bennett  Williams  . 
and  that  a  destitute,  friendless  Negro  is  en- 
titled, equally  with  the  pillar  of  the  com- 
munity, to  make  clear  to  the  police.  In  a 
firm  but  dignified  way.  of  course,  that  !ie 
will  not  answer  their  questions  but  will  c\. 
erclse  his  precious  right  to  remain  muto  ■ 
In  one  respect.  Fortas  Is  more  liberal  th.in 
the  prevailing  view  among  the  other  "liber;,:  ' 
Justices — Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  and  Jii-- 
tlces  Hugo  L.  Black.  William  O.  Douglas  and 
William  J  Brennan  Jr.  On  the  theory  thit 
"the  state's  pursuit  Is  Justice,  not  a  vic- 
tim." Fortas  believes  that  any  conviction 
should  be  overturned  If  the  prosecution  con- 
cealed information  useful  to  the  defend- 
ant— a  change  many  lawyers  believe  would 
fundamentally  alter  the  aidversary  system  of 
Justice. 

Fortas*  view  seems  to  refiect  the  fact  th.-it 
his  experience  In  criminal  law  was  prlmarllv 
in  the  field  of  antitrust  cases,  which  often 
turn  on  statistical  evidence,  rather  than  ;ii 
the  blood-and-guts.  shoot-from-the-hlp  pro- 
ceedings that  frequently  characterize  a  crim- 
inal trial. 

Since  l.ssues  of  criminal  law  and  civil 
liberties  tend  to  attract  the  most  public  at- 
tention. Portas's  stand  with  the  liberals  on 
those  questions  has  created  the  impression 
that  he  has  little  in  common  with  the  Jui^- 
tlces  who  are  considered  more  conservative — 
Tom  C.  Clark.  Potter  Stewart.  Bryon  R. 
White  and  John  M,  Harlan.  In  fact,  in  manv 
cases  that  pit  the  Goverment  against  busi- 
ness. Fortas  has  broken  sharply  with  the 
liberals. 

Portas  summed  up  his  philosophy  In  lils 
dissent  to  the  Court's  recent  decision  to  de- 
lay the  merger  between  the  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York  Central  Railroads.  In  a  specinl 
note  at  the  end  of  his  dissent.  Fortas  wrote- 
"The  Court's  decision  ...  is  a  reversion  'o 
the  days  of  judicial  negation  of  governmental 
action  In  the  economic  sphere.  Wc  should  be 
conservative  and  restrained.  I  think,  when 
all  we  can  say  is  no.  The  courts  may  be 
the  principal  guardians  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  They  are  not  the  chief  administrators 
of  its  economic  destiny." 

The  current  division  on  the  Court  over 
business  concentration  reflects  more  than 
Fortas's  particularly  legal  background  as  a 
corporation  lawyer.  A  split  has  developed, 
almost  along  age  lines.  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren. 76.  and  Justices  Black  81:  Douglas.  68: 
Clark.  67.  and  Brennan,  61.  have  consistentlv 
supported  the  Government's  antimerger 
prosecutions.  Fortas.  57  this  month;  Harlan. 
68;  Stewart.  52;  and  White  50.  have  dis- 
sented; they  assert  that  the  majority,  pr'^- 
ceedlng  from  the  conviction  that  bigness  :s 
badness,  is  applying  anachronistic  brakes  to 
the  natural  development  of  a  modern 
economy. 

It  Is  interesting  that  while  the  Court's 
oldei  liberals  have  adjusted  smoothly  to 
changing  concepts  of  human  rights,  they 
.sometimes  appear  awkward  and  old-fashioned 
In  analyzing  economic  Issues.  Their  opinions 
(especially  when  delivered  orally  by  Black 
and  Douglas)  include  such  references  .iS 
"Wall  Street"  and  "the  Interests" — ^terms  .  s 
alien  to  Fortas's  Great  Society  liberalism  as 
the  New  Deal's  Blue  Eagle  and  slaughtered 
hogs. 
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Nevertheless.  Fortas  is  sensitive  to  a  show 
of  excessive  economic  muscle  by  large 
companies  and  can  be  as  righteous  as  any 
trustbuster  in  denouncing  what  he  con- 
siders predatory  tactics.  Last  year,  when 
General  Motors  tried  to  convince  the  Court 
that  its  contracts  gave  G.M.  the  right  to 
punish  G.M.  dealers  who  sold  cars  through 
di.'.count  houses,  he  demolished  the  theory 
and  branded  the  company's  conduct  as  a 
"classic  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade." 

portas  stands  apart  from  the  liberal  bloc 
in  another  field,  too.  They  generally  revere 
the  press  as  a  bulwark  of  democracy,  but 
Portas  IS  deeply  suspicious  of  the  Fourth 
Estiite.  Until  he  came  along  and  provided  the 
fifth  vote  necessary  to  affirm  the  obscenity 
conviction  of  Ralph  Glnzburg,  publisher  of 
Eros  and  other  erotica,  the  Court  had  con- 
sl>tently  overturned  obscenity  con\ictions. 
Pcrtas  gave  another  clue  to  his  thinking 
about  the  press  when  he  dissented  from  the 
Court's  decision  to  throw  ovit  a  Judgment  for 
•naslon  of  privacy  against  Life  magazine  for 
a  :evlew  of  the  play  "The  Desperate  Hours." 
He  will  oppose.  Fortas  said,  any  move  by  the 
Co'.irt  to  "place  Insuperable  obstacles  in  the 
wiiv  of  recovery  by  persons  who  are  injured 
by  reckless  and  heedless  a.ssaults  provided 
they  are  in  print."  In  fact,  some  lawyers  be- 
lle- e  that  the  Court's  recent  limitations  on 
th"  right  to  recover  damages  for  libel  and  in- 
va.s)on  of  privacy  by  newspapers  suggest  that 
Poiias  might  eventually  lead  a  revolt  against 
the  current  majority. 

Portas  did  not  develop  his  attitude  toward 
tlif  press  only  since  being  elevated  to  the 
bench,  of  course.  Once,  while  he  was  practic- 
in-  law.  a  reporter  who  specialized  In  finan- 
C1..I  news  wrote  :<n  article  about  a  business 
irf.nsactlon  Involving  one  of  Fortas"  clients. 
The  next  day.  he  received  a  letter  on  the  busi- 
ness stationery  of  Arnold.  Portas  <&  Porter 
thit  bore  nothing  but  the  saluation.  a  blank 
pace,  and  Portas'  signature  at  the  bottom. 

I'uzzled.  the  reporter  teleplioned  Fortas, 
who  explained  that  he  had  started  to  dictate 
a  letter  telling  the  reporter  what  he  thought 
of  the  article.  "But  then  I  thought  about  the 
laws  of  iibel."  he  said,  "and  Just  signed  it  and 
sent  it  on."  The  reporter  recalls  that  Portas 
did  not  laugh  when  he  told  the  story. 

The  career  of  Abe  Portas  combines  two 
venerable  American  success  stories:  The 
Soiithern  Smoothie  Who  Came  East,  and  The 
Jewish  Immigrant's  Son  Who  Worked  His 
W.;y  Up. 

The  fifth  child  of  a  cabinetmaker  who 
emigrated  from  England.  Portas  was  born  in 
Mtmphis.  Tenn..  and  started  to  earn  a  living 
at  the  age  of  13  by  playing  the  violin  at 
dances  and  working  at  night  in  a  shoe  store. 
He  went  to  public  schools  and  a  Presbyterian 
co.lege  (Southwestern)  before  going  Ea.st  to 
Y.ile  Law  School.  After  graduation  he  ar- 
rived in  Washington  and  was  soon  recruited 
by  one  of  his  former  law  professors.  William 
6  Douglas,  to  Join  the  legal  staff  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission.  By  1942. 
at  the  age  of  32.  he  had  risen  into  the  inner 
circle  of  the  New  Deal  as  Under  Secretary  of 
tbc  Interior,  where  he  proved  the  equal  of 
tt-f  best  bureaucratic  gut  fighters  around.  In 
one  memorable  exchange  of  correspondence 
with  Wayne  Morse  (then  with  the  War  Labor 
Br.:ird).  who  had  accused  Portas  of  using 
"•"ickster"  tactics  in  a  jurisdictional  squab- 
h\:-.  Fortas  replied  that  Morse  was  "com- 
pletely unsulted  for  any  position  which  re- 
qtt;red  the  exercise  of  Judgment  and  bal- 
an  e."  had  conducted  himself  "as  if  he  were 
bereft  of  his  senses."  and  was  guilty  of  '"un- 
scrupulous, undignified  and  Irrational  con- 
tll;rt." 

By  1946  he  was  ready  to  leave  the  adminis- 
trative wars  for  more  rewarding  labors  as  a 
private  lawyer.  Soon,  the  firm  of  Arnold, 
Fortas  &  Porter  w.as  representing  such  clients 
as  Coca-Cola.  Pan  American  and  Federated 
Department  Stores,  and  Portas  was  earning 


a  reputation  as  a  man  who  could  get  things 
done,  in  or  out  of  court. 

Harold  Ickes,  F.D.R.'s  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, introduced  Fortas  to  (Congressman 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in  the  late  thirties  be- 
cause lie  thought  they  were  two  young  men 
who  could  help  each  other  on  the  way  up. 
Thus  it  was  natural  for  Lyndon  Johnson  to 
iisk  his  friend  Fortas  for  help  in  1948,  when 
he  got  In  a  legal-political  Jam  back  home  in 
Texas. 

Johnson  had  come  out  87  votes  ahead  in 
the  Democratic  senatorial  primary,  but  his 
opiKjnent  had  won  a  Federal  court  order  to 
keep  Johnson's  name  off  the  ballot  for  the 
general  election.  Portas  persuaded  Justice 
Hugo  L.  Black,  who  had  supervisory  juris- 
diction over  the  Federal  courts  in  Texas,  to 
reverse  the  order  and  put  Johnson's  name  on 
the  ballot  and  he  went  on  to  win  the  election. 
Ever  since,  Portas  has  tended  to  turn  up  at 
Johnson's  side  whenever  the  problems  re- 
quired discreet,  decisive  action. 

Portns  advised  Senator  Johnson  in  his  suc- 
cessful effort  in  1949  to  prevent  a  liberal. 
Leland  Olds,  from  winning  renomlnatlon  as 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
He  assisted  Vice  President  Johnson  with  the 
Government's  program  of  equal  employment 
in  hiring  and  procurement.  He  was  one  of 
President  Johnson's  closest  advisers  In  the 
conflict-of-interest  scandal  surrounding 
Johnson's  former  Senate  aide.  Robprt  G. 
Baker,  and  the  arrest  on  morals  charges  of 
White  House  aide  Walter  Jenkins. 

In  July.  1965,  the  President  Insisted  that 
Fortas  break  a  commitment  to  remain  with 
his  law  firm  and  go  on  the  Supreme  Court, 
filling  the  vacancy  created  by  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
berg's move  to  the  United  Nations.  At  first. 
Fortas  declined  and  President  Johnson  let 
the  matter  rest  for  a  few  days.  Then  he  tele- 
phoned Portas  to  say.  "Come  on  over  to  the 
White  House.  I'm  having  a  press  conference." 
When  Fortas  arrived,  the  President  told  him. 
•I've  Just  sent  50,000  men  to  Vietnam  and  I'm 
sending  you  to  the  Supreme  Court."  Prepara- 
tions proceeded  to  announce  the  appoint- 
ment later  that  day  and  Portas,  never  ex- 
pressly accepting,  went  along. 

Tlie  new  Justice,  it  turned  out.  was  not  a 
man  to  be  overawed  by  the  seniority  or  fame 
of  his  colleagues.  The  first  dissent  he  under- 
took to  write  involved  an  obscure  dispute 
over  a  Small  Business  Administration  con- 
tract. Black  had  persuaded  a  five-man  ma- 
jority to  support  his  view  of  the  case,  and 
was  proceeding  to  write  the  Court's  opinion. 
Portas  circulated  a  draft  of  his  dissent  that 
was  so  persuasive  that  two  Justices  switched 
sides,  transforming  his  draft  Into  the  even- 
tual majority  opinion.  Black,  a  strong-willed 
Justice  who  also  likes  to  see  his  views  pre- 
vail, had  to  publish  his  analysis  in  the  form 
of  a  dissent. 

Fortas  quickly  established  a  reputation  for 
writing  scholarly,  well-reasoned  judicial 
opinions.  He  meticulously  deals  with  every 
argument  raised  by  a  case,  bolstering  each 
point  with  elaborate  citations.  The  result  is 
typically  a  long  opinion,  heavy  with  footnotes 
and  historical  references  but  brightened  by 
occasional  lean,  pithy  passages. 

Portas  professes  to  believe  that  his  passion 
for  touching  all  the  bases  is  a  weakness — he 
says  he  has  to  guard  against  "starting  with 
the  invention  of  money"  in  each  opinion— 
but  most  observers  consider  his  style  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  Court,  which  has  been 
criticized  for  demonstrating  more  zeal  than 
scholarship  in  some  opinions. 

Manners  on  the  bench  differ  ajnong  the 
Justices.  Brennan  and  White  occasionally 
needle  the  attorneys,  attempting  to  expose 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  both  sides 
but  rarely  giving  away  their  own  thoughts 
Chief  Justice  Warren  and  Black  frequently 
point  skeptically  to  certain  ;ispects  of  a  case, 
then  look  on  with  obvious  Incredulity  as  the 
lawyer   attempts    to   explain    his   reasoning. 


PHjrtas's  questions  are  often  argumentative 
in  a  way  that  tends  to  foreshadow  how  he 
win  vote  It  was  obvious,  for  example,  before 
the  Court's  5-4  decision  to  limit  confessions 
in  the  Miranda  case  that  Portas  would  cast 
the  crucial  fifth  vote  t<i  restrict  police  power. 
In  fact,  as  Portiis  continued  his  questions,  a 
young  lawyer  on  the  defendants'  side  eased 
back  into  his  seat  and,  with  a  knowing  grin, 
scribbled  a  note  to  a  friend : 

"//  God  be  Fortaa,  who  can  be  against  us?" 
Portas  confronts  lawyers  with  a  stern, 
sometimes  scowling  visage,  and  iho.se  who 
try  to  fence  verbally  with  him  occasionally 
provoke  snappish  replies  that  remind  old- 
timers  of  Felix  Frankfurter,  the  peppery  Jus- 
tice who  formerly  held  Portas'  seat.  Portas 
and  Stewart,  who  sit  side  by  side,  often  ham- 
mer away  at  the  position  they  oppose  by 
firing  tough  questions  at  counsel.  Since  the 
two  Justices  frequently  hold  opposite  opin- 
ions, the  result  is  what  could  be  called  a 
irialogue.  with  the  lawyer  acting  as  the 
middleman  in  the  argument  between  the 
two  judges. 

The  Portas  style  Is  not  strange  to  a  Court 
that  has  Included  .such  vigorous  judicial 
advocates  as  Marshall.  Taney.  Brandeis. 
Frankfurter  and  Black.  At  the  innie  time. 
Portas  typifies  another  well-established  tra- 
dition— represented  by  such  Justices  as  Grler, 
Taft,  Frankfurter.  Douglas  and  Goldberg — 
of  continued  involvement  in  other  branches 
of  the  Government  after  joining  the  Court. 
In  short.  Fortas'  instinct  for  making  the 
wheels  turn  did  not  vanish  when  he  donned 
the  robe. 

There  is  much  tut-tutting  in  gossipy 
Washington  that  President  Johnson  has  con- 
tinued to  call  upon  Portas  for  some  of  the 
same  chores  that  marked  their  long  associa- 
tion before  he  became  a  Justice. 

"You  know  how  Johnson  has  always 
worked."  explained  one  official  who  found 
himself  consulting  Fortas  on  an  Administra- 
tion legal  matter.  "He  has  a  problem  and 
he  calls  up  a  half-dozen  people  and  asks 
their  advice.  Maybe  he  doesn't  tell  any  of 
them  he  has  talked  to  the  others.  It  doesn't 
occur  to  him  not  to  call  Fortas.  Just  because 
he's  on  the  Supreme  Court."  Fortas  is  also 
drawn  into  nonjudicial  matters  by  friends 
who  want  Government  jobs  and  know  he  still 
carries  weight  at  the  White  House. 

Periodically,  word  leaks  out  about  Fortas" 
involvement  in  such  matters  as  the  unsuc- 
cessful campaign  to  land  Bill  D  Movers  the 
job  as  Under  Secretary  of  State  and  his  ef- 
forts to  secure  a  Federal  judgeship  for  David 
G.  Bress.  the  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Other  moonlighting 
chores  are  White  House  assignments — ad- 
vising the  President  on  coping  with  steel 
price  increases  and  helping  to  frame  meas- 
ures to  head  off  transportation  strikes.  With 
the  increasing  intensity  of  war  in  Vietnam. 
Portas  is  also  consulted  more  and  more  on 
foreign   policy. 

Portas  flatly  refuses  to  discuss  his  deal- 
ings with  the  executive  branch  and  points 
out  that  he  has  never,  ever,  talked  about 
his  relationship  with  President  Johnson.  His 
attitude  is  based  on  more  than  their  long. 
close  friendship.  Fortas  has  always  believed 
that  one  of  the  gravest  sins  of  officialdom  is 
to  kiss  and  tell.  '"History  has  a  claim  on  a 
Secretary  of  State,"  he  said  recently,  appar- 
ently selecting  the  office  as  a  random  ex- 
ample, "but  not  on  his  adviser.  If  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  has  a  person  to  whom  he 
pours  out  his  heart,  that  man  owes  the  same 
duty  of  silence  as  a  lawyer,  or  a  doctor  or 
minister."" 

Fortas  says  he  will  "take  with  me  to  my 
grave"  personal  or  official  secrets  that  he 
learned  In  the  service  of  Ickes,  Roosevelt. 
Truman  and  Johnson:  that  he  will  never 
write  his  memoljc  even  if  lie  outlives  all 
the  major  characters  :^f  his  story;  ajid  that 
he  win  leave  no  papers  as  grist  for  historians 
after  he  is  gone. 
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A  pity,  since  Portaa'  Instinct  for  landing 
In  the  center  of  things  extends  also  to  the 
unofficial  business  of  the  Court.  For  exam- 
ple, when  Justice  Brennaji  became  con- 
cerned last  year  over  conservative  attacks  on 
a  brilliant  former  member  of  the  New  Left 
at  Berkeley  whom  Brennan  had  picked  as  his 
law  clerk.  Portaa  took  a  hand  In  settling  the 
affair.  The  clerkship  went  to  another  young 
man. 

Another  Interesting  Incident  occurred 
after  newspapermen  learned  that  Justice 
Douglas  was  on  a  $12,000  annual  retainer 
from  a  nonprofit  foundation  with  very  thin 
financial  ties  to  gambling  Interests  In  Las 
Vegas.  Furthermore,  the  foundation  was 
under  Investigation  for  possible  Income  tax 
Irregularities. 

Eager  to  demonstrate  that  the  foundation 
had  nothing  to  hide,  one  of  Its  officers, 
PvUltzer  prize-winner  Harry  S.  Ashmore.  told 
the  press  that  the  group  would  stay  above 
reproach  by  following  what  he  called  a 
"Caesar's  wife"  policy.  The  "Caesar's  wife" 
policy  turned  out  to  involve  hiring  Fortas' 
wife,  Carolyn,  a  crack  Washington  tax 
lawyer,  who  was  retained  by  the  foundation 
to  look'ltito  the  matter.  Her  favorable  repxDrt 
on  the  Vxx  status  of  the  foundation  has 
since  been  quoted  to  the  press  as  assurance 
that  all  is  well.  That  the  Investigation  was 
concluded  without  raising  any  hint  of  a 
possible  conflict  of  interest  Is  further  evi- 
dence of  Portas'  prowess  as  a  behind-the- 
scenes  mover  and  shaker. 

All  things  considered.  Abe  Portas  has  done 
exceedingly  well  for  a  boy  who  worked  his 
way  through  college  and  law  school,  partly 
by  playing  the  violin  at  parties.  But  unlike 
the  President,  he  does  not  publicly  relate  his 
liberalism  to  his  early  strxiggle,  and  he  ap- 
pears to  wear  his  subsequent  good  fortune 
with  comfort  and  style. 

He  and  his  wife  (they  have  no  children) 
live  in  a  spacious  house  that  was  recently  In- 
cluded in  a  tour  of  such  Impressive  George- 
town homes  as  the  former  residence  of 
Jacqueline  Kennedy.  They  entertain  beside  a 
backyard  pool  and  drive  a  Rolls-Royce  when 
they  go  to  parties,  where  Portas  displays  his 
formidable  talents  as  a  dancer  and  conversa- 
tionalist. 

Portas  say.s  that  his  duties  as  a  Justice  take 
more  time  than  even  his  busy  law  practice 
did.  He  Is  "delighted"  by  this  because  he 
feared  he  would  be  unhappy  In  a  "decom- 
pressed" Job.  For  relaxation,  he  turns  more 
often  these  days  to  music.  One  evening  every 
week  he  Joins  .mother  amateur  and  two  pro- 
fessionals In  a  string  quartet  that  plays  for 
Its  own  satisfaction.  When  visiting  musicians 
like  Isaac  Stern  come  to  Washington.  Portas 
frequently  throws  large  parties  in  their  honor 
at  which  the  biggest  names  in  town  show  up 

At  57.  Portas  Is  almost  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury younger  than  the  Court's  oldest  mem- 
ber. He  probably  will  be  around  for  a  long 
while,  and  the  passage  of  time  tends  In- 
evitably to  reduce  the  nonjudicial  activities 
of  Supreme  Court  Justices  and  sharpen  their 
Image  as  Judges — both  In  the  public  eye  and 
in  their  own. 

Many  people  believe  that  If  President  John- 
son ever  appoints  a  Chief  Justice,  he  will 
select  Portas.  He  has  already  made  a  mark  on 
the  bench  and.  In  addition  to  other  numer- 
ous— and  more  valid — reasons  for  selecting 
Portas,  Lyndon  Johnson  might  enjoy  ap- 
pointing the  first  Jewish  Chief  Justice.  But 
whether  or  not  he  ever  holds  that  office,  there 
are  already  promised  In  Portas's  career  some 
elements  associated  with  the  major  figures 
of  Supreme  Court  history — long  tenure, 
scholarship,  and  the  advocate's  knack  for 
having  things  come  out  his  way. 


THE    COMMUNITY    SELF-DETERMI- 
NATION ACT  OF  1968 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  New  York  TMr.  GoodellI  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day, July  12,  the  joint  statement  of  Mr. 
Curtis,  Mr.  Widnall,  Mr.  Taft,  and  my- 
self explaining  this  legislation  appeared 
in  the  Record  at  page  21111.  Today  addi- 
tional sponsors  are  introducing  this  bill. 

We  believe  this  is  landmark  legisla- 
tion, which  will  open  a  new  era  of  hope 
and  progress  in  those  areas  of  this  land 
long  bypassed  by  the  affluence  enjoyed 
by  the  majority  of  our  people.  Stated  as 
simply  as  possible,  we  have  designed  a 
program  which  structures  a  major 
vehicle  for  marshaling  the  great  po- 
tential of  the  people  themselves  in 
forging  their  own  destiny.  The  method 
employs  time-tested  concepts  of  com- 
munity action  and  internal  capital  for- 
mation within  the  impoverished  com- 
munity. The  goal  is  local  ownership  of 
a  substantial  stake  in  the  community  for 
those  who  live  and  work  there.  The 
technique  is  involvement  of  the  people, 
the  private  sector,  and  the  Government 
in  the  traditional  American  partnership 
for  the  betterment  of  all. 

Under  our  plan,  the  people  themselves 
will  contribute  their  labor  and  genius; 
the  private  sector  will  contribute  its  ex- 
pertise and  capital;  and  the  Federal 
Grovemment  will  contribute  small  sums 
of  seed  money  and  its  economic  strength 
as  a  guarantor  of  the  loans  made  by  the 
individual  investor. 

The  community  self-determination 
program  seeks  to  provide  a  means  for 
poor  people  to  move  up  to  increased 
economic  security  and  human  dignity 
through  their  individual  and  mutual  ef- 
forts. It  's  a  product  of  the  experience 
gained  during  the  4-year  existence  of 
the  community  action  pix)grams  of  the 
war  on  poverty,  and  from  a  wide  range 
of  Federal,  State,  local,  and  private  ef- 
forts to  achieve  the  same  goals. 

There  is  widespread  disappointment 
with  the  war  on  poverty,  not  only  among 
conservative  skeptics,  but  also  among  lib- 
eral intellectuals  and  the  poor  them- 
.selves,  both  of  whom  were  early  and  en- 
thusiastic advocates  of  the  original  pro- 
grams. Three  important  conclusions  can 
be  drawn  from  the  operating  experience 
of  the  war  on  poverty: 

First.  The  Federal  Government  cannot 
encourage  genuine  independence  and  de- 
cisionmaking at  the  commimity  level, 
and  at  the  same  time  hold  the  purse 
strings,  pay  the  salaries,  and  compose 
the  regulations,  any  more  than  it  could 
manage  the  private  enterprise  system  by 
centralized  state  planning,  Russian  style. 

Second.  Antipoverty  programs  have 
not  drawn  the  poor  into  the  American 
economic  system  as  earners,  producers, 
owners,  and  entrepreneurs,  but  only  up- 
holstered the  poorhouse  at  the  taxpayer's 
expense. 

Third.  Any  effective  community  effort 
must  be  aimed  on  developing  order,  sta- 
bility, and  participation  in  a  meaningful 
shared  quest;  to  achieve  this,  the  people 
must  acquire  the  ownership  of  produc- 
tive resources,  control  the  profits,  and 
make  the  decisions  affecting  their  own 
environment  and  lives. 

The  commimity  self-determination 
program  adopts  sharply  contrasting  em- 
phasis and  philosophy. 


It  is  based  on  private  local  initiative 
and  control,  not  GoveiTiment  paternal- 
ism. 

It  Ls  based  on  multiplying  the  effert.s 
of  self-help,  not  distributing  endle.'=s 
benefits  out  of   tax  dollars. 

It  is  ba.sed  on  bringing  the  aspirins; 
poor  into  the  American  economic  system 
as  producers,  earners,  and  owners,  not  in 
milking  that  system  to  provide  Govern- 
ment benefits  to  nonparticipants. 

It  is  based  on  eventual  renunciation  ot 
initial  Government  assistance  and  sub- 
sequent individual  profit,  not  perpetu.il 
nonprofit  operation  and  dependence  un 
Government  regulations  and  expendi- 
tures. 

It  is  based  on  the  need  for  creatiin; 
community  stability  and  orderly  pro^^- 
ress,  not  perpetuating  the  fragmentation 
and  leadership  vacuum  of  the  pon- 
neighborhood. 

It  is  based  on  widespread  citizen  pai- 
ticipation,  not  meaningless  role  playii.t: 
by  self-styled  leaders  with  little  gra.vs- 
roots  support. 

It  is  based  on  generating  indigene  s 
leadership  for  positive,  productive  goa:>. 
not  for  the  negative  goal  of  demandii;:,' 
continuing  Government  action. 

FINDINGS    AND    Pl^RPOSE 

This  emphasis  and  philosophy  is  ex- 
plicitly set  forth  in  the  congressional 
findings  and  purpose,  contained  in  ser- 
tions  2  and  3  of  the  bill: 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 

(a)  despite  the  unsurpassed  affluence  f 
the  United  States,  there  exLsts  today  a  natl-  ,i 
within  a  nation  comjaosed  of  millions  : 
Americans  In  urban  slums  and  declinli.u 
areas  of  the  countryside  who  live  in  povertv, 
misery  and  despair.  The  United  States  c;ii.- 
not  achieve  Its  full  potential  until  all  .:s 
people  have  a  full  and  fair  opportunity  o 
earn,  own,  and  enjoy  their  share  of  Americ;.  = 
growth  and  prosperity,  and  to  exercise  efifr^- 
tlve  control  over  their  life  situations. 

(b)  programs  and  policies  which  tax  sone 
to  support  others  offer  no  hope  and  no  oj- 
portunlty  to  those  who  have  the  capacity  o 
become  productive,  contributing  cltlzen.s. 
Handouts  are  demeaning;  they  do  vlolei.;e 
to  a  man.  strip  him  of  dignity,  and  breed  n 
him  a  resentment  toward  the  total  systt-.m. 
The  nation  must  find  ways,  instead,  to  help 
presently  non-productive  citizens  achice 
the  Independence,  self-respect,  and  we::- 
belng  enjoyed  by  their  more  fortun.iie 
fellows. 

(c)  the  people  of  poor  urban  commu:  ;- 
ties  and  declining  rural  areas  should  be  5- 
slsted  In  their  efforts  to  achieve  galn:ul 
employment  and  the  ownership  and  co:.- 
trol  of  the  resources  of  their  community. 
Including  businesses,  housing,  and  financial 
Institutions. 

(d)  the  problems  of  our  cities  cannot  e 
solved  without  dealing  with  the  inseparr.i.lv 
related  problems  of  rural  America.  Special 
help  should  thus  be  offered  for  efforts  which 
Improve  the  economic  conditions  and  stai:d- 
ard  of  living  of  the  people  of  declining  and 
depressed  rural  areas,  and  which  redu.e 
their  out-mlgratlon  from  such  areas  to  t'.e 
overcrowded  and  explosive  urban  center? 

(e)  the  private  enterprise  system  and 
the  independent  sector  should  be  offered 
new  Incentives  to  Join  with  the  people  of 
a  community  In  a  partnership  for  Indlvldral 
and  community  Improvement,  especially  .n 
providing  technical  and  managerial  exper- 
tise, offering  training  for  Jobs  with  a  futi:re. 
providing  Investment  capital,  and  buUdi'.g 
productive  plants  and  facilities  for  sale  to 
members  of  the  community.  Such  a  prograir 
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should  be  designed  to  permit  the  people  of 
11  community  to  utilize  a  share  of  the  profits 
of  community-sponsored  enterplrses  to  pro- 
vide needed  social  services,  thereby  reduc- 
ing the  burden  of  taxation  upon  the  rest  of 
society. 

I  f )  programs  designed  to  achieve  these 
ends  should  also  aim  to  restore  to  the  peo- 
ple of  local  communities  the  power  to  par- 
ticipate directly  and  meaningfully  in  the 
making  of  public  policy  decisions  on  Issues 
v.hlch  affect  their  day  to  day  lives.  Such  pro- 
grams should  aim  to  free  local  communi- 
ties from  excessive  interference  and  control 
bv  centralized  governments  In  which  they 
have  little  or  no  effective  voice. 

(g)  order,  stability,  and  progress  can  be 
iichleved  only  when  the  people  of  a  com- 
munity actively  participate  In.  and  are  re- 
sixinslble  for.  their  own  affairs  In  such  areas 
as  education,  neighborhood  planning,  eco- 
r.rimlc  development,  recreation  and  beautl- 
licatlon.   and  social   services  and   welfare. 

(h)  to  achieve  these  ends,  the  people  of  a 
community  must  organize  for  responsible  ac- 
tion. In  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  fragmenta- 
r,.in.  create  order  and  stability,  make  optl- 
n  um  use  of  community  resources,  and  maxl- 
n  ./.e  the  opportunity  for  creative  leadership 
a  id  self  determini'.tlon. 

1)  the  role  of  government  at  all  levels 
s!  .uld  be  to  reinforce,  guarantee,  and  sup- 
port Individual  and  mutual  self-help  efforts 
t(i  make  their  maximum  contribution  to  the 
strength  and  wealth  of  the  nation.  As  that 
pi,al  is  approached,  government  incentives 
.^I'ould  be  correspondingly  phased  out  and 
gi.'ernment  investment  repaid,  leaving  the 
ci  ,.e  dependent  people  to  make  their  way  as 
iiidependeiit.  unsubsidlzed  participants  In 
our  national  life. 

PT'RPOSE 

Sec.  3.  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
A:  t  to  provide  for  the  estiblishment  of  com- 
niiinity  development  corporations,  commu- 
n.ty  development  banks,  and  other  support- 
li!^'  programs  and  provisions,  in  order  to  mo- 
bilize the  talents  and  resources  of  the  people 
o:  this  "nation  within  a  nation"  to  help 
them  play  a  more  meaningful  and  rewarding 
ro.e  in  bijildlng  a  better,  stronger,  and  more 
cciilident  America. 

TITLE   I COMMUNITY    DEVELOPMENT 

CORPORATIONS 

This  title  creates  the  basic  mechanism 
fo.-  the  community  self-determination 
program,  the  Community  Development 
Corporation,  and  outlines  its  organiza- 
tion process. 

PART     A NATIONAL     COMMUNITY     CORPORATION 

CERTIFICATION    BOARD 

This  part  establishes  an  indep)endent 
agency  of  the  Federal  Goverrunent,  to 
super\ise  the  organization  of  Commu- 
nity Development  Corporation — "CDC's". 
I;,  many  respects  the  Board  will  perform 
functions  similar  to  those  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  in  conducting 
ui'ion  certification  procedures. 

The  Board  is  composed  of  five  mem- 
bc  :s,  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
aovice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  for 
staggered  5-year  terms.  Board  members 
are  to  be  compensated  at  the  same  rate 
a-  members  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board. 

The  Board  is  empowered  to  perform  a 
n',:nber  of  specified  functions  relating  to 
the  process  of  organizing  community  de- 
velopment corporations.  These  functions 
include:  issuing  provisional  and  final 
corporate  charters,  conducting  and  su- 
pervising referenda,  provijjng  counsel 
and  technical  assistance  in  the  organiza- 
tion process,  collecting  and  disseminat- 
iri','  relevant  information,  developing  ap- 


propriate forms  for  corporate  charters 
and  bylaws,  and  requiring  annual  re- 
jKjrts  of  corporations  so  chartered.  The 
Board  also  acts  as  a  ministerial  agent  in 
releasing  an  initial  seed-money  grant  to 
a  CDC  upon  its  final  chartering,  but  does 
not  administer  a  program  in  the  usual 
sense. 

A  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Community  Development  is  created  to 
advise  the  Board  on  its  policies  and  op- 
erations, and  to  exert  a  critical  review 
of  the  Board's  activities  and  the  activi- 
ties of  CDC's  chartered  by  it.  The  Board 
is  required  to  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  President  and  Congress. 

PART     B:     community     DEVELOPMENT    CORP. 

The  Community  Development  Corp. — 
CDC — is  a  corporation  organized  by  the 
people  of  an  urban  or  rural  community 
"for  the  purpose  of  expanding  their  eco- 
nomic and  educational  opportunities,  in- 
creasing their  ownership  of  productive 
capital  and  property,  improving  their 
health,  safety,  and  living  conditions,  en- 
hancing their  personal  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence, expanding  their  opportunities 
for  meaningful  decisionmaking,  and  gen- 
erally  securing  the  economic  develop- 
ment and  social  well-being  and  stability 
of  their  community  area." 

The  CDC  is  a  regular  stock  corporation 
having  the  usual  powers  incident  to  a 
business  corporation.  The  community 
area  in  which  the  CDC  functions  inay 
range  in  population  from  5.000  to  300,000 
residents  aged  16  and  above,  of  whom  10 
percent  must  be  CE>C  shareholders. 

Any  resident  of  the  community  area 
may  become  a  CDC  shareholder  by  buy- 
ing CDC  stock,  which  is  priced  at  S5  par 
value.  "Sweat  equity"  may  be  accepted 
in  lieu  of  cash  purchase  of  stock.  Each 
stockliolder  has  one  vote  in  the  affairs 
of  the  corporation,  as  do  class  C  stock- 
holders of  the  Federal  Banks  for  co- 
operatives. 

FUNCTIONS    OF    THE    CDC 

The  functions  of  the  CDC  would  fall 
into  six  categories: 

First.  Neighborhood  services  and  com- 
munity improvement:  basic  education, 
child  welfare,  day  care,  preschool  train- 
ing, health,  consumer  education,  home- 
ownership  counseling,  college  placement 
a.ssistance.  job  finding,  recreation,  legal 
aid,  and  so  forth. 

Second.  Owner  of  stock  of  business  en- 
terprises in  the  CDC  area. 

Third.  Sponsor,  owner,  or  manager  of 
liousing  in  the  community. 

Fourth.  Advocate  planning  for  neigh- 
borhood renewal,  model  cities,  and  so 
forth. 

Fifth.  Representation  of  community 
interests  in  other  areas  of  public  policy 
and  concern. 

Sixth.  Encouragement  of  business,  la- 
bor, religious  and  other  voluntary  par- 
ticipation in  the  self-help  efforts  of  the 
community. 

FINANCING    OF    THE    CDC 

The  CDC  would,  once  in  operation,  be 
financed  by — 

First.  Earnings  from  affiliated  busi- 
nesses: 

Second.  Contracts  for  services,  with 
private  sector  and  government  agencies, 
on  a  cost-plus-fixed-fee  basis:  and 


Third.  Grants  from  the  community 
development  fund,  earmarked  for  chari- 
table and  educational  purpo.ses.  which 
would  not  be  subject  to  Federal  tax. 

In  the  initial  .stages  of  CDC  ope-  ation, 
before  any  substantial  owneship  of 
commercial  busines.ses  is  achieved,  pri- 
mary reliance  would  be  on  the  contract 
mode,  due  to  its  lower  capital  lequire- 
ments.  guaranteed  profitably,  and  gen- 
eration of  capital.  Later,  dividends  fiom 
comme:"cial  businessss  could  become  the 
piimary  source  of  CDC  income. 

DIRECTORS 

The  stockholders  would  choose  nine 
CDC  director.s — plus  two  more  for  each 
10.000  stockholders  in  excess  of  25.000 — 
for  1-year  terms,  or  for  staggered  2-year 
terms,  as  specified  in  the  CDC  charter. 
The  charter  would  include  provisions  for 
insuring  fair  and  democratic  operation, 
such  as  secret  balloting,  adequate  notice, 
open  and  regular  board  meetings,  and 
proxy  procedures.  At  the  option  of  the 
community,  it  could  also  provide  for  a 
Federal  structure  of  representation  for 
distinct  groupings  within  the  area. 

Regular  open  meetings  of  the  entire 
CDC  stockholding  membership  would  be 
held  at  least  twice  a  year,  and  a  peti- 
tion of  20  percent  of  the  membership 
could  foice  a  si^ecial  meeting. 

All  records  of  the  CDC  would  be  open 
to  inspection  by  members  and  the  dis- 
closures of  lelated  transactions  would 
be  required.  The  directois  would  appoint 
the  executive  officers  of  the  CDC  and  the 
members  of  the  business  management 
board  and  the  directors  of  the  Commu- 
nity Development  Bank.  The  directors 
would  be  required  to  make  an  annual 
report  to  stockholders — and  also  file  with 
the  NCCCB — covering  the  CDC  activities 
and  operations  of  the  previous  year. 

BtrSINESS   MANAGEMENT  BOARD 

Tlie  function  of  the  business  manage- 
ment board  is  to  provide  overall  manage- 
ment to  CDC-owned  businesses.  It  will 
be  required  to  set  and  maintain  reason- 
able standards  to  insure  that  they  avoid 
both  excessive  retention  of  earnings  and 
irresponsible  distribution  of  required  op- 
erating funds.  That  is,  the  BMB  would 
exercise  the  rights  of  CDC  as  stockholder 
for  each  business,  but  would  insulate 
business  management  decisions  from  im- 
mediate interference  by  CDC  directors 
and  stockholders.  The  responsibilities  of 
the  BMB.  and  the  area  in  which  it  would 
have  full  management  discretion,  would 
be  set  forth  in  the  CDC  charter,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  NCCCB. 

The  board  would  have  nine  members, 
appointed  by  the  CDC  directors  to  serve 
staggered  3-year  terms.  No  more  than 
three  of  the  board  members  could  simul- 
taneously be  CDC  directors.  The  mem- 
bers would  be  bonded  for  faithful  per- 
formance of  their  duties  like  any  other 
persons  with  comparable  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  board,  acting  for  the  CDC,  would 
purchase  and  hold  the  stock  of  commu- 
nity busines.ses.  elect  director.s.  and  ex- 
ercise general  stockholders'  prerogatives 
on  CDC's  behalf.  The  funds  to  finance 
the  acquisition  of  stock  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  CDC  for  its  use,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  CDC  charter.  The  board 
could  distribute  income  to  the  CDC  or 
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allocate  it  to  reinvestment,  provided  that 
no  more  than  80  percent  or  less  than  20 
percent  is  distributed  to  CDC. 

PART     C:     ORGANIZATION     OF    COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT   CORPS 

A  CDC  may  be  oi-Ranized  in  any  geo- 
graphic area,  if  the  residents  of  the  area 
so  desire,  so  long  as  the  area  has  be- 
tween 5.000  and  300.000  residents  16 
years  of  age  or  older  and  has  either  a 
rate  of  unemployment  that  is  propor- 
tionately greater  than  the  national  aver- 
age or  a  median  family  income  that  is 
proportionately  lower,  as  provided  in 
section  138. 

Any  five  or  more  residents  of  the  com- 
munity area — the  "incorporators" — may 
apply  for  a  charter  as  a  CDC  by  filing 
articles  of  incorporation  and  certain 
other  documents  with  the  National 
Community  CoiTX)ration  Certification 
Board — the  "Board." 

The  act's  organizational  provisions  are 
designed  to  guarantee  to^all  the  residents 
of  any  Area  in  which  a  CDC  is  proposed, 
and  to  all  representative  groups  thereof. 
a  full  and  fair  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  process  of  organiz^ig  the  CDC  and 
influencing  the  directioni  that  it  will  take 
once  it  has  been  finally  chartered.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  act  provides  that  once  one 
set  of  incorporators  has  taken  the  initial 
step  toward  the  establishment  of  a  CDC 
within  a  particular  area  a  60-day  initial 
organization  period  must  elapse  before 
those  incorporators  may  complete  their 
application  for  a  chailjer.  During  this 
initial  organization  period  other  sets  of 
incorporators  may  take  the  initial  step 
toward  tiie  establishment  of  competing 
CDC's  within  the  same  or  any  larger  or 
smaller  overlapping  ar<^  and  with  the 
same  or  different  goals„-In  this  fashion, 
the  act  insures  that  allielements  within 
an  area  will  have  equ^  opportunity  to 
define  the  community  alid  the  objectives 
of  the  CDC  that  is  proposed  to  be 
established.  [ 

Once  the  60-day  initial  organization 
period  has  elapsed  any  ajich  set  of  incor- 
porators may  complete  lis  application  for 
a  charter  as  a  CDC  by  fll|ng  its  articles  of 
incorporation,  and  orgj 
tiflcate  that  will  provic) 
nomic  data  with  respeci 
nity  proposed,  and  pledie  cards  person- 
ally signed  by  at  least  i  percent  of  the 
residents  of  the  proposed  community. 

The  requirement  that  any  such  set  of 
incorporators  must  at  tljis  stage  submit 
pledge  cards  signed  by  9  percent  of  the 
residents  of  that  comnttinity  is  one  of 
several  organizational  provisions  de- 
signed to  insure  that  thete  is  community 
support  for  a  CDC  in  any  area  in  which 
one  is  proposed  and  that  the  residents 
of  such  an  area  actually  consider  them- 
selves to  be  part  of  a  community.  Mani- 
festly, any  proposed  CDC  that  cannot 
meet  this  threshold,  5  percent  require- 
ment should  be  eliminated  at  this  stage 
and  the  act  so  provides. 

Any  and  all  CDC's  proposed  to  be 
established  in  the  potential  community 
so-called,  which  is  defined  by  section  135 
<a>  as  "the  geographic  area  included 
within  the  combined  perimeter"  of  the 
community  proposed  by  the  first  set  of 
incorporators  and  any  other  larger  or 
smaller  area  proposed  that  includes  any 


^nizational   cer- 

essential  eco- 

to  the  commu- 


portion  of  the  area  first  proposed,  that 
satisfy  the  threshold  5  percent  require- 
ment and  have  otherwise  submitted  a 
proper  application  to  the  Board  will 
ordinarily  receive  conditional  charters 
not  more  than  30  days  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  initial  organization  period. 

In  order  to  further  guarantee  that 
there  is  support  for  a  CDC  in  its  com- 
munity, the  act  contains  further  organi- 
zational requirements  that  all  CDS's  so 
conditionally  chartered  must  pass.  These 
further  requirements  are  designed  to  dis- 
close the  largest  geographic  area  in 
which  there  is  community  support  for  a 
CDC  and  to  permit  the  residents  there- 
of to  determine  by  referendum  which  of 
the  CDC's  proposed  to  be  established 
therein  shall  receive  a  final  charter.  If 
only  one  CDC  has  qualified  to  receive  a 
conditional  charter,  it  alone  will  be  au- 
thorized to  attempt  to  comply  with  the 
further  organizational  requirements  of 
the  act.  However,  not  infrequently  condi- 
tional certificates  will  be  issued  to  more 
than  one  proposed  CDC  in  more  than  one 
overlapping  community  and  the  act  must 
provide  a  method  of  permitting  the  resi- 
dents of  these  overlapping  communities 
to  determine  the  boundaries  of  the  com- 
munity that  will  yield  a  CDC  with  the 
broadest  popular  support. 

The  act's  further  organizational  re- 
quirements can  be  best  understood  by 
observing  that  they  are  designed  simply 
to  permit  the  community  to  define  itself 
and  to  create  a  CDC  as  it  sees  fit.  These 
provisions  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows : 

First.  A  further  45-day  organizational 
period  follows  the  issuance  of  conditional 
ciiarters  to  one  or  more  proposed  CDC's. 
during  which  they  are  required  to  sub- 
mit, first,  additional  pledge  cards  to  total 
10  percent  of  the  over- 16  residents  of  the 
proposed  community  area;  and  second, 
satisfactory  proof  tliat  at  least  500  resi- 
dents have  actually  paid  in  $5,000,  in  ag- 
gregate, for  stock  in  the  CDC.  The  act 
provides  that  sums  so  p>aid  in  to  any  con- 
ditionally chartered  CDC  are  to  be  held 
in  escrow  by  a  State  or  National  bank 
pursuant  to  an  arrangement  that  will 
guarantee  the  return  of  such  sums  to 
those  entitled  thereto  if  the  CDC  does  not 
receive  a  final  charter.  Any  conditionally 
chartered  CDC  that  fails  to  satisfy  these 
requirements  within  the  time  allotted  is 
forthwith  to  be  dissolved  by  the  Board. 

Second.  While  this  process  is  under- 
way, the  CCCB  assembles  data  and  com- 
putes the  development  index  of  the  area. 
This  number,  which  is  a  measure  of  the 
economic  development  of  the  area,  is  the 
lesser  of  two  ratios,  either  the  ratio  of 
national  unemployment  rate  to  the 
area's  unemployment  rate  times  100.  or 

the  ratio  of  the  Nation's  median  family 
income  to  the  area's  median  family  in- 
come times  100. 

Thus,  for  example,  if  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  a  proposed  CDC  area  was  12 
percent,  and  the  national  average  was  6 
percent,  the  first  ratio  would  be  50 — six- 
twelfths — times  100.  If  the  Nation's  me- 
dian family  income  is  57,000,  and  that 
in  the  area  only  S4,000,  the  second  ratio 
would  be  57 — 4,000  to  7,000— times  100. 
The  lesser  of  the.se  ratios.  50,  would  be 
the  development  index  of  the  area.  A 


special  bonus  of  five  points  would  )e 
subtracted  from  the  computed  develon- 
ment  index  of  rural  areas  to  provide  .spr- 
cial  consideration  for  areas  from  which 
outmigration  is  contributing  to  urbiin 
tensions. 

If  the  development  index  of  a  condi- 
tionally chartered  CDC  is  greater  th.iii 
90.  the  CCCB  would  dissolve  the  corij.j- 
ration.  as  being  too  close  to  the  national 
norm — 100 — to  deserve  special  assi.'t- 
ance. 

Third.  If  only  one  such  CDC  sati-sfirs 
these  further  requirements  the  Boaid, 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  45-day  i)-- 
riod.  orders  an  election  in  the  commun);y 
the  CDC  has  proposed  at  which  the  rcsi- 
dents,  whether  or  not  shareholders,  are 
asked  whether  they  approve  the  final 
certification  of  that  CDC.  If  a  majoiity 
of  those  voting  so  approve  that  CDC  iv- 
ceivcs  a  final  charter;  if  not  it  is  dis- 
solved. 

Fourth.  If  more  than  one  such  CDC 
satisfies  the  act's  further  organizatioiMl 
provisions  a  series  of  elections  must  ^e 
held  in  order  to  disclose  an  area  in  whi.  h 
a  majority  of  the  residents  approve  lut- 
establishment  of  a  CDC  and  to  determii.p 
which  of  the  CDC's  participating  in  such 
a  referendum  commands  the  greati  t 
community  suppiort.  The  act  is  design,  d 
so  that  the  first  such  referendum  is  held 
in  the  r>otential  community  and  sub.e- 
quent  referenda,  if  any.  are  then  held  in 
the  next  largest  community  proposed  uy 
a  conditionally  chartered  CDC  partici- 
pating therein.  Such  referenda  contin  ie 
until  a  CDC  is  finally  chartered  or  it 
becomes  clear  that  community  sentimfnt 
opposes  the  establishment  of  a  CDC  n 
any  of  the  proposed  communities,  m 
which  case  all  are  dissolved. 

All  such  referenda  are  required  by  the 
act  to  be  by  secret  ballot,  and  any  le.i- 
dent  who  is  16  years  or  older  is  eligible 
to  vote.  The  act  states  that  no  such  ref- 
erenda .shall  be  valid  unless  at  least  10 
percent  of  the  eligible  residents  actually 
participate.  Clearly,  if  less  than  10  ptr- 
cent  of  those  eligible  take  the  trouble  to 
vote  it  can  safely  be  assumed  that  real 
community  interest  in  the  establishme  nt 
of  a  CDC  is  absent. 

Subsequently,  particular  areas  within 
or  overlapping  an  area  already  ser\'ed  by 
a  CDC  may  organize  their  own  CDC.  al- 
though the  organizational  requiremciits 
for  such  a  latecomer  are  somewhat  m;  re 
stringent.  The  ix)ssibility  of  such  subse- 
quent organization  should  tend  to  en- 
courage business  aggressiveness  and  e- 
sponsiveness  to  community  desires. 

Upon  final  incorporation,  the  CE>C  :  c- 
ceives  a  one-time  seed-money  grant  equal 
to  its  paid-in  capital  at  the  time  of  ;r- 
coiT>oration.  This  both  provides  initial 
operating  fimds  and  equity  capital  .or 
a  community  development  bank,  and  an 
incentive  for  the  broadest  participation 
in  the  community. 

PART  D:    AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

This  part  authorizes  appropriations 
for  the  expenses  of  the  National  Com- 
munity CoiTXjration  Certification  Board, 
and  for  the  initial  matching  grants  to 
newly  organized  CDC's. 
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TITLE    11^ — COMMUNITY     DEVtLOPMENT     BANKS 

This  title  adds  a  new  chapter  19  to 
the  National  Banking  Act,  authorizing 
the  creation  of  community  development 
bariks — CDB's — to  provide  the  financial 
services  required  by  CDC's  and  the  in- 
dependent businesses  in  CDC  areas. 

ORGANIZATION 

CDB's  would  be  organized  by  one  or 
more  CDC's  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  of  ordinary  national  banks.  Tlie 
participating  CDC's  would  hold  all  the 
voting  stock  and  appoint  the  bank's  di- 
rectors. The  banks  could  be  chartered 
only  in  CDC  areas  with  a  iwpulation  of 
25,000  or  more.  They  would  not  offer  a 
full  range  of  banking  services,  but  would 
concentrate  on  business  financing  in  the 
area  and  the  provision  of  ordinary  con- 
sumer credit  to  CDC  stockholders. 

EQUTTY    CAPITALIZATION 

The  equity  capital  of  the  CDB  would 
be  provided  by  the  sale  of  the  bank's 
stock. 

Class  A  nonvoting  stock  could  be  sold 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  au- 
thorized in  appropriation  acts.  It  is  con- 
templated that  this  would  be  done  only 
in  extraordinary  cases,  however.  A 
franchise  tax,  payable  out  of  net  earn- 
ings, would  afford  a  return  to  the  Treas- 
ury on  any  investment  of  Federal  funds. 
Class  A  stock  would  not  yield  dividends. 

Class  B  stock  could  be  issued  to  any 
purchaser  except  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  CDC's.  It  would  also  be  non- 
voting, but  would  be  eligible  for  up  to 
6  percent  noncumulative  dividends.  It  is 
expected  that  private  organizations, 
churches,  foundations,  associations,  and 
businesses,  and  perhaps  state  and  local 
governments,  would  purchase  stock  in 
this  category.  Class  B  stockholders  would 
have  an  option  to  redeem  their  stock  at 
par  over  a  period  of  5  years,  after  having 
held  it  for  5  years. 

Class  C  stock  could  be  sold  only  to 
CDC's.  It  would  be  voting  stock,  but 
would  not  be  eligible  to  receive  dividends. 
The  CDB  thus  becomes  a  financial 
mechanism,  but  not  a  source  of  income, 
for  CDCs. 

DEBT  CAPITALIZATION  AND  SECURITY 

In  addition  to  equity  capital  repre- 
sented by  stock  sales,  the  CDB  would 
raise  further  capital  through  the  sale  to 
the  public  of  income  bonds  on  a  20-to-l 
ratio  to  paid-in  capital  and  surplus.  It 
is  contemplated  that  this  will  be  done 
through  the  U.S.  Community  Develop- 
ment Bank  created  by  title  III,  which 
would  have  authority  to  issue  consoli- 
dated CDB  bonds  much  as  the  Federal 
intermediate  credit  banks  issue  con- 
solidated farm  credit  obligations. 

In  addition  to  normal  banking  reserves 
and  a  guarantee  fund.  CDB  income  bonds 
would  be  further  secured  by  CDB's  option 
to  call  bond  retirement  funds  from  a  spe- 
cial Federal  Reserve  guarantee  fund.  This 
fund  would  be  capitalized  from  the  excess 
earnings  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks, 
as  was  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  in  1933.  The  Federal  Reserve 
surplus  would  be  deposited  into  the  fund 
each  year  and  invested  in  long-term  U.S. 
Treasury  securities. 

The  amount  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
surplus  added  to  the  fund  each  year 
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would  be  sufiBcient,  when  carried  forward 
at  compound  interest,  to  cover  the  aggre- 
gate income  bond  obligations  of  all  CDB's 
at  maturity  on  a  1  to  4  basis.  If  a  CDB's 
financial  position  precluded  immediate 
satisfaction  of  its  obligations  to  bond- 
holders when  due,  the  CDB  could  call  in 
capital  from  the  fund,  just  as  the  World 
Bank  can  call  in  subscriptions  from 
member  nations  to  meet  emergencies. 
This  right  would  assure  private  creditors 
of  prompt  payment  of  obligations  when 
due. 

Assuming  CDB's  issue  an  aggregate  $2 
billion  in  income  bonds  in  1969,  and  that 
the  TieasuiY  securities  held  by  the  fund 
bear  4  percent  interest  compounded 
quarterly  over  20  years,  some  $236  mil- 
lion of  the  Federal  Reserve  System's  ex- 
cess earnings  would  suffice  to  produce 
$500  million  in  capital — 1  to  4  coverage — 
in  1989.  The  estimated  Federal  Reserve 
excess  earnings  for  fiscal  1969  is  in  excess 
of  $2  billion,  of  which  the  amoimt  put 
into  tlie  fund  would  be  approximately 
one-eighth.  The  entire  $2  billion,  if  sim- 
ilarly used,  would  cover  aggregate  CDB 
income  bonds  of  about  $17.7  billion. 

In  case  tlie  aggregate  amount  ot  CDB 
obligations  exceeded  the  amount  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  surplus  could  legally 
cover,  and  assuming  Congress  did  not  ap- 
propriate additional  funds  to  extend  the 
coverage,  priorities  would  be  established 
to  insure  that  the  bonds  of  the  CDB's 
located  in  the  poorest  areas  would  be 
covered  before  those  of  more  affluent 
areas. 

EARNINGS 

At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  each 
CDB  would  apply  its  earnings  in  excess 
of  operating  expenses  during  the  year 
to — in  order:  First,  making  up  any  losses 
in  excess  of  its  reserves  and  bad  or  doubt- 
ful debts;  second,  restoring  the  amount 
of  impairment,  if  any.  of  its  capital; 
third,  creating  and  maintaining  a  reserve 
account  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts; 
fourth,  paying  a  franchise  tax  to  the 
Treasurr,-  of  up  to  25  percent  of  the  net 
earnings  then  remaining,  not  to  exceed  a 
rate  of  return  on  Treasury  holdings  of 
class  A  stock  equal  to  the  average  annual 
rate  of  interest  on  all  public  issues  of 
public  debt  obligations  of  the  United 
States  issued  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing next  before  such  tax  is  due;  fifth, 
paying  dividends  to  other  class  A  stock- 
holders, at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  6  per- 
cent; and  .sixth,  purchasing  stock  in 
the  U.S.  Community  Development  Bank, 
the  proceeds  of  which  shall  be  used  to 
retire  any  Government  capital  of  that 
bank. 

LOANS   AND  ELIGIBLE   BORROWERS 

Tlie  CDB  may  make  loans  and  extend 

credit  to  eligible  borrowers  in  a  number 
of  categories: 

First,  individual  CDC  stockholders — 
but  not  the  general  public — for  normal 
consumer  credit; 

Second,  small  businesses  in  the  com- 
munity— partnerships,  proprietorships, 
or  corporations — which  are  at  least  75- 
percent  owned  by  resident  CDC  stock- 
holders; 

Third,  small  business  concerns  in  the 
community  owned  less  than  75  percent 
by  CDC  stockholders  but  whose  owners 
have  agreed  to  give  the  CDC  the  right 


of  first  refusal  if  the  business  is  to  be 
sold; 

Fouith,  subsidiaries  of  the  CDC  it- 
self—at least  51  percent  CDC  owned; 

Fifth,  an  outside  corporation  which 
has  entered  into  a  turnkey  agreement 
with  a  CDC; 

Sixth,  a  cooperative,  at  least  75  per- 
cent of  the  members  of  which  are  CDC 
stockholders:  and 

Seventh,  a  nonprofit,  limited-dividend 
or  cooperative-housing  sponsor  operating 
in  the  community. 

LOAN    TERMS     AND     LIMTTATIONS 

Business  loans  may  be  made  only  to 
eligible  borrowers,  and  only  when  such 
borrower  has  demonstrated  his  capacity 
for  managing  the  business — as  evidenced 
by  previous  business  performance — or 
has  entered  into  a  satisfactory  technical 
assistance  and /or  training  contract,  un- 
der a  turnkey  arrangement  or  otherwise. 
Such  loans  may  be  made  up  to  90  percent 
of  required  capital,  with  up  to  20  years 
for  repayment.  Housing  sponsors  in  the 
community  could  obtain  short-term, 
market-rate  financing  for  front  money, 
and  where  funds  are  not  otherwise  avail- 
able for  construction  loans. 

The  CDB  charter  would  include  a 
statement  of  policy  emphasizing  CDB's 
responsibility  to  make  capital  available 
to  promising  but  inexperienced  borrow- 
ers, or  for  unorthodox  business  ventures, 
which  would,  if  successful,  yield  signifi- 
cant benefits  to  the  community. 

The  CDB  would  be  fully  authorized  to 
make  participation  loans  with  regular 
commercial  lenders  to  eligible  borrowers, 
and  its  i>olicy  would  be  to  seek  to  arrange 
such  participations  wherever  possible. 

The  CDB  would  not  be  authorized  to 
issue  or  deal  in  sectu-ities,  engage  in  ac- 
ceptable financing,  sell  insurance,  offer 
credit  cards  or  make  credit  guarantees. 
Its  main  purpose  is  to  channel  capital  to 
businesses;  its  .secondary  puriwse  is  to 
provide  normal  banking  services  to  indi- 
vidual depositors  within  the  community. 
It  is  not  expected  that  the  CDB  would  tie 
up  its  capital  in  mortgage  loans,  except 
imder  extraordinary  circum.stances. 

CONFORMING    AMENDMENTS 

Sections  202  to  206  of  the  bill  amend 
various  provisions  of  other  acts  to  facili- 
tate the  operation  of  the  community  de- 
velopment banking  system. 


TITLE  in- 


-U.S.  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK 


The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  create 
a  U.S.  Community  Development  Bank  to 
serve  as  a  secondary  financial  institution 
and  as  a  source  of  technical,  managerial 
and  financial  expertise  to  CDB's.  and  to 
promote  the  economic  development  of 

communities  and  areas  where  no  CDB 
has  been  established.  In  the  former  re- 
spect, the  USCDB  would  stand  in  rela- 
tion to  local  CDB's  as  a  Federal  inter- 
mediate credit  bank  stands  to  production 
credit  associations,  or  as  a  Federal  home 
loan  bank  stands  to  local  savings  and 
loan  associations.  In  the  latter  respect, 
the  bank  would  resemble  the  World  Bank 
and  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation. 

Tills  title  w^ould  authorize  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  USCDB,  which  would  not 
be  an  instrumentality  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
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ment.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
would  appoint  the  incorporators  and  first 
board  of  directors.  Six  directors  would 
always  be  Presidential  appointees:  the 
remaining  twelve,  initially  Presidential 
appointees,  would  later  be  elected  by 
CDB's  holding  stock  in  the  bank.  A  com- 
munity swlvisory  committee,  composed 
of  from  15  to  21  persons  from  CDC  and 
similar  areas  served  by  the  bank.  Is 
created. 

CAPITALIZATION 

Class  A  stock  of  the  USCDB  would  be 
purchased  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. It  would  be  nonvoting  stock  and 
would  not  be  eligible  for  dividends.  Of 
the  $2  billion  of  class  A  stock  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  purchase,  $1.5 
billion  would  be  specifically  authorized 
by  appropriation  acts.  The  remaining 
$500  million  could  be  purchased  by  the 
Secretary  out  of  public  debt  proceeds 
only  upon  call  of  the  bank  to  meet  an 
emergency  situation.  This  $500  million 
call  feature,  analogous  to  similar  provi- 
sions in  the  Federal  home  loan  bank 
statute  and  the  World  Bank  charter,  pro- 
vides the  security  to  creditors. 

Class  B  stock  in  amounts  up  to  $2  bil- 
lion may  be  bought  and  held  by  any 
person  or  organization  other  than  the 
Federal  Government.  Dividends  of  not 
to  exceed  6  percent  can  be  paid  on  this 

stock,  which  shall  have  voting  rights.  At 
the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  each  CDB 
would  be  required  to  buy  class  B  stock  in 
the  USCDB  in  an  amount  equal  to  its 
entire  net  earnings  after  meeting  other 
requirements  of  title  11.  Whenever  a  CDB 
purchases  such  bank  stock,  the  bank  is 
directed  to  redeem  an  equal  amount  of 
class  A  stock  held  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  at  the  Secretai-y's  request. 
From  the  funds  so  received,  the  Secre- 
tary is  directed  to  retire  an  equal  amount 
of  public  debt. 

BO.VDS  AND  INDEBTEDNESS 

The  bank  is  authorized  to  issue  and/or 
guarantee  bonds,  debentures,  and  other 
certificates  of  debt,  up  to  an  amount 
equal  to  five  times  its  pmid-in  capital  and 
surplus.  In  addition,  it  is  authorized  to 
issue  consolidated  bonds  backed  by  CDB 
bonds,  up  to  an  amount  equal  to  10  times 
its  paid-in  capital  and  surplus.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  authorized  to  issue  consolidated 
bonds  backed  by  CDB  bonds,  up  to  an 
amount  equal  to  10  times  its  paid-in 
capital  and  surplus:  this  authority  is 
intended  to  relieve  local  CDB's  of  the 
problems  associated  with  entering  the 
securities  market. 

FUNCTIONS 

The  USCDB  is  authorized  to — 

First,  serve  as  a  secondary  banking  in- 
stitution for  CDB's,  through  discounts, 
notes,  loans,  advances,  and  so  forth; 

Second,  make,  participate  in.  or  guar- 
antee loans  for  business  and  commercial 
facilities,  or  public  development  facili- 
ties, in  low-income  areas  designated  as 
"investment  areas"  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor: 

Third,  provide  interim  financing  for 
construction  of  such  facilities: 

Fourth,  plan,  initiate,  own,  and  man- 
age such  facilities  until  a  suitable  buyer 
can  assume  ownership : 

Fifth,  provide  management  ti*aining 
and  technical  and  other  supportive  as- 


sistance to  CDB's  and  other  borrowers; 
and 

Sixth,  create  Investment  opportunities 
by  brtnjglng  together  facilities,  capital, 
and  management. 

The  USCDB  may  establish  branch  of- 
fices to  facilitate  its  activities. 

EARNINGS 

The  net  earnings  of  the  USCDB  shall 
be  applied  as  follows : 

First,  to  restoring  any  Impairment  of 
capital; 

Second,  to  creating  and  maintaining  a 
suiTalus  account; 

Third,  to  paying  a  franchise  tax  com- 
puted with  reference  to  the  amount  of 
class  A  stock  outstanding; 

Fourth,  to  establish  contingency 
reserves: 

Rfth,  to  declare  dividends  on  class  B 
stock,  up  to  6  percent;  and 

Sixth,  to  retire  class  A  stock  held  by 
the  Treasury. 

This  retirement  feature,  built  into  the 
Federal  farm  credit  system  as  early  as 
1916.  assures  that  eventually  all  Govern- 
ment stock  will  be  retired  and  the  banks 
will  be  wholly  owned  by  CDB's  and  other 
private  stockholders. 

MISCELI^  NEGUS 

A  number  of  operating  principles  are 
set  forth,  along  with  certain  limitations 

on  financing.  An  annual  audit  and  repwrt 
by  the  GeneraJ  Accounting  Office  is  re- 
quired, as  is  an  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress and  the  President.  Technical 
amendments  permit  the  participation  of 
national  banks  as  CDB  stockholders. 

TITLE     IV. — TAX     AMENDMENTS 


PART    A- 


COMMHNITY    DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATIONS 


Community  development  corporations, 
as  business  corporations,  are  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  Since  the  purpose  of  the  Act  is  to 
permit  the  use  of  business  profits  for  so- 
cial service  programs  under  the  control 
of  the  people  of  the  community,  instead 
of  routing  the  tax  revenues  to  Washing- 
ton and  then  back  in  the  form  of  grants, 
three  special  amendments  are  added  to 
the  Code.  These  amendments  liberalize 
the  tax  treatment  of  CDC's  until  such 
time  as  the  CDC  area  achieves  a  devel- 
opment index  equal  to  the  national  aver- 
age and  maintains  it  over  a  period  of  5 
years. 

First.  Under  present  law  a  corporation 
pays  a  basic  22-percent  Income  tax  rate 
on  all  its  taxable  income.  In  addition, 
the  Code  Imposes  a  surtax  of  26  peicent 
on  taxable  income  in  excess  of  $25,000. 
The  $25,000  amount  is  known  as  the  sur- 
tax exemption.  A  group  of  corporations, 
all  of  which  are  owned  by  a  parent  cor- 
poration— in  this  case,  the  CDC — have  a 
choice  in  filing  their  returns:  they  can 
either  file  a  consolidated  return  and  use 
only  one  $25,000  surtax  exemption  for 
the  group:  or  they  can  claim  the  exemp- 
tion for  each  member  corporation  and 
pay  a  basic  income  tax  rate  of  28  per- 
cent, 6  percent  over  the  normal  rate. 
This  bill  would  amend  section  1563  of  tlie 
Code  to  permit  a  group  of  CDC  subsidi- 
ary corporations  to  retain  all  the  Indi- 
vidual surtax  exemptions  without  pay- 
ing the  additional  6-percent  tax. 

Second.  To  effect  the  purposes  of  the 
act,  the  tax  rates  and  surtax  exemptions 


for  CDC  subsidiaries  are  liberalized,  de- 
pending on  the  development  index  of  the 
CDC  area — see  title  I,  part  C.  This  tax 
treatment  is  available  only  to  corpwra- 
tlons  wholly  owned  by  a  CDC  or  by  an 
employee  trust;  hence  no  benefits  from 
the  tax  treatment  flow  into  individual 
pockets.  In  the  case  of  an  area  at  t!ie 
national  norm  for  unemployment  and 
family  income,  no  tax  advantages  would 
accrue.  At  the  other  extreme.  CDC  sub- 
sidiaries in  a  desperately  poor  CDC  area 
would  be  eligible  for  a  basic  tax  rate  of 
zero  percent  on  the  first  $50,000  of  tax- 
able income,  6  percent  on  the  second 
$50,000.  12  percent  on  the  next  $50,000, 
and  22  percent — the  basic  rate — on 
amounts  in  excess  of  $150,000.  In  addi- 
tion, CDC  subsidiaries  in  the  desperatelv 
poor  area  could  claim  a  surtax  exemp- 
tion of  up  to  $200,000.  Less  poor  area-^ 
would  get  reduced  benefits  in  accordance 
with  their  development  level.  The  surtax 
would  remain  at  26  percent  for  all  co;- 
porations. 

Third.  Ordinarily,  subsidiary'  corpora- 
tions can  pass  dividends  to  their  parcn: 
corporation,  which  can  then  deduct  85 
percent  of  .such  dividends  from  its  owa 
gross  income.  An  amendment  to  section 
243  of  the  code  permits  the  CDC  to  de- 
duct a  full  100  percent  of  its  dividend  in- 
come from  subsidiaries. 

PART     B TTJRNKET     TAX     PROVISIONS 

Tlie  purpose  of  these  amendments  s 
to  encourage  major  businesses  to  estab- 
lish profitable  plants  or  facilities  in  CDC 
areas,  to  train  community  residents  to 
manage  and  work  in  them,  and  eventu- 
ally to  divest  them  entirely  to  CDC 
ownership  and  management. 

The  outside  company  and  the  CDC 
would  enter  into  a  turnkey  contract. 
sp>ecifying  the  obligations  of  both  par- 
ties, and  setting  forth  such  items  as  a 
description  of  the  productive  facility,  the 
training  of  CDC  personnel  to  manape 
the  business,  the  timetable  for  sale,  and 
so  forth.  To  make  a  turnkey  contract  at- 
tractive to  an  outside  corporation.  .si\ 
amendments  are  made  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

First.  The  turnkey  contractor  can  elect 
rapid  amortization  of  the  turnkey  facili- 
ties, depending  on  the  development  in- 
dex of  the  CDC  area  involved.  Tins 
provision  parallels  the  rapid  tax  amor- 
tization program  for  defense  investment 
during  and  after  the  Korean  war,  and 
the  similar  provisions  for  amortizatio:i 
of  grain  storage  facilities,  reenacted  by 
Congress  in  1953.  In  desperately  Poor 
ai-eas,  turnkey  facilities  could  be  amor- 
tized in  as  little  as  36  months. 

Second.  Ordinarily,  when  a  corpora- 
tion claims  an  investment  tax  credit  to- 
ward the  cost  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, and  then  sells  the  machinery  : 
equipment,  the  corporation  is  subject  to 
a  tax  credit  recapture  provision.  A  turn- 
key contractor,  however,  could  sell  tiie 
turnkey  facility  to  a  CDC  and  not  be  sub- 
ject to  recapture  of  the  investment  credit. 

Third.  The  turnkey  contractor  couid 
claim  an  additional  tax  credit  of  10  per- 
cent of  the  wages  and  salaries  of  CDC 
stockholders  employed  in  the  turnkey 
facility.  This  credit,  patterned  after  the 
Human  Investment  Act  now  before  Con- 
gress, would  extend  to  investment  in  em- 
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ployees  the  same  tax  advantage  given  to 
investment  in  machinery.  The  higher 
rate  of  the  credit — 10  percent  versus  7 
percent^ — is  due  to  the  Impermanance  of 
tlie  investment  in  human  skills  as  com- 
pared to  that  in  tangible  property  owned 
by  the  company. 

Fourth.  Upon  selling  the  turnkey  fa- 
cility to  a  CDC,  the  turnkey  contractor 
would  normally  incur  a  capital  gain  sub- 
ject to  tax.  Under  the  bill,  if  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  are  reinvested  in  another 
turnkey  operation  or  in  class  B  stock  of 
a  CDB.  the  capital  gains  are  not  recog- 
nized for  tax  purposes.  Tills  provision, 
designed  to  encourage  continuous  Invest- 
ment in  turnkey  projects,  is  analogous  to 
transfer  of  basis  upon  selling  an  old  home 
and  buying  a  new  one. 

Fifth.  When  a  turnkey  contractor  has 
elected  rapid  amortization  of  depreci- 
able property,  and  then  sells  the  prop- 
erty to  the  CDC.  he  would  ordinarily  be 
subject  to  a  tax  recapture  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  rapid  amortization.  The  bill 
lirovides  that  when  a  turnkey  sale  re- 
.^ults  in  nonrecoRiiition  of  capital  gain, 
by  virtue  of  reinvestment  in  another 
turnkey  project,  then  the  lecapture  of 
depreciation  is  limited  to  the  recognized 
^ain  only. 

Sixth.  To  encourage  the  turnkey  con- 
tractor to  continue  to  assist  the  manage- 
ment of  the  turnkey  facility  even  after  Its 
divestiture  of  CDC  ownership,  the  bill 
provides  for  a  sustained  profitability  tax 
credit,  equal  to  15  percent  of  the  profits 
ccneratcd  from  the  operation  of  the 
turnkey  facility  for  5  years  after  sale 
to  the  CDC. 

PART   C — MISCELLANEOUS   TAX    PROVISIONS 

An  additional  tax  feature  of  the  bill 
includes  three  changes  to  facilitate  the 
iinancing  of  CDC  subsidiaries  by  em- 
ployee benefit  trusts.  One  would  make  it 
clear  that  an  employee  tnist  may  borrow 
fimds  to  purchase  the  stock  of  a  CDC 
subsidiary  without  jeopardizing  the 
trust's  "exclusive  benefit"  status  or  con- 
flicting with  present  tax  regulations.  A 
.■second  would  permit  such  a  trust  to  dis- 
ti  ibute  income  currently  to  its  employees, 
as  an  immediate  profit-sharing  incen- 
tive. A  third  change  would  protect  the 
tax  deductible  status  of  CDC  subsidiary 
contributions  to  employee  ti-ust,  notwith- 
.•^tanding  the  fact  that  the  contributions 
aie  used  to  repay  a  bank  loan. 

Finally,  reporting  requirements  are 
included  to  facilitate  Ti-easury  analysis 
of  the  actual  costs  in  forgone  revenue  of 
the  turnkey  and  the  CDC  programs.  The 
purpose  of  this  is  to  insure  the  avail- 
ability of  subsequent  cost- benefit  studies 
a.s  needed  for  congressional  review. 

TITLE    V — MISCELLANEOUS    AMENDMENTS 
PART    A SMALL    BTTSINESS 

Tills  part  makes  two  minor  amend- 
ments to  the  small  business  title  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  and  adds  an 
important  new  .section  to  provide  tech- 
nical and  management  assistance  and 
training  to  CDC  and  turnkey  facility 
personnel. 

Section  501  amends  the  purpose  clause 
of  title  rv  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  to  include  CDC's  among  the  business 
concerns  to  be  strengthened  and  aided  by 
the  act. 


Section  502  provides  for  the  coordina- 
tion of  loan  applications  by  business  bor- 
rowers located  in  CDB  areas.  It  adds  a 
proviso  to  subsection  402(a)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  which  prohibits 
economic  opportunity  loans  to  borrowers 
in  CDB  areas  imtil  their  loan  applica- 
tions have  been  turned  down  by  the  CDB. 
Tlie  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  re- 
quire business  borrowers  to  work  through 
the  local  CDB  wherever  possible. 

Section  503  adds  an  important  new  sec- 
tion to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
It  authorizes  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istrator to  make  grants  of  up  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  technical  and  man- 
agement assistance  and  training  pro- 
grams contracted  for  by  CDC's  or  their 
subsidiaries.  The  grants  may  be  made 
for.  among  other  things:  First,  the  iden- 
tification and  development  of  new  busi- 
ness opportimities,  joint  ventures,  and 
turnkey  agreements:  second,  market 
surveys  and  feasibility  studies:  third, 
organizational  planning  and  research, 
including  analysis  of  capital  structure 
and  requirements,  costs  and  taxes,  labor 
force  availability,  site  evaluation,  local 
government  relations,  and  available 
governmental  assistance:  fourth,  plant 
or  facility  design,  layout,  and  operation; 
fifth,  marketing  and  promotional  assist- 
ance; sixth,  business  counseling,  man- 
agement training,  and  legal  and  other 
related  ser\ices,  with  special  emphasis 
on  manaeement  training  using  the  re- 
sources of  private  business,  and  of  sufQ- 
clent  scope  and  duration  to  develop  man- 
agement exp>ertlse  within  the  corpora- 
tion; and  seventh,  encouragement  of 
subcontracting  to  CDC's  by  established 
businesses,  and  cooperative  efforts  to 
train  and  upgrade  CDC  personnel. 

Using  the  proceeds  of  the  grant,  the 
CDC  would  enter  into  a  contract  with  a 
firm,  company,  organization,  educational 
institution,  or  governmental  agency  of  its 
choice  to  obtain  the  specified  assistance 
and  training.  The  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration could  itself  provide  the  as- 
sistance on  a  reimbursable  basis,  using 
its  own  personnel,  if  the  CDC  .so  decided. 
Provision  is  made  for  careful  evaluation 
of  the  management  or  technical  assist- 
ance provided  by  the  contracting  firm  or 
agency.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
transfer  the  program  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  if  he  sees  fit.  as  with  title 
IV  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

PART    B OTHER    PROVISIONS 

Section  511  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  collect  and  compile  statistics  on 
subemplojTT.ent  in  the  Nation,  with  the 
goal  of  eventually  using  this  more  so- 
phisticated concept  in  the  computation 
of  the  development  index  used  in  this  act. 

Section  512  amends  section  701  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954  to  iiermit  State 
planning  agencies  to  provide  assistance 
to  CDC's  in  urban  area  planning,  using 
75  percent  Federal  matching  funds. 

Sectioii  513  amends  section  312  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964  to  permit  the  Secre- 
tai-y  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  make  home  and  business  rehabilita- 
tion loans  in  CDC  areas,  as  well  as  in 
urban  renewal  areas  and  concentrated 
code  enforcement  areas,  retaining  the 
present  provision  that  funds  must  be  un- 


available on  reasonable  terms  from  local 
sources. 

Section  514  amends  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  to  permit  the  des- 
ignation of  CDC's  as  community  action 
agencies,  but  prohibits  community  action 
grants  to  CDC's  which  have  elected  to  be 
treated  as  normal  business  corporations, 
distributing  dividends  to  stockholders. 


A  PLEDGE  FOR  THE  PEOPLES 
CHOICE 

Mr.  CJOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  2  weeks  I  have  been  expressing  my 
concern  about  the  serious  possibility  that 
no  presidential  candidate  will  receive 
a  majority  of  the  electoral  college  vote 
and  that  the  resulting  election  in  a 
"deadlocked"  House  of  Representatives 
could  impair  the  continuity  of  our  Pres- 
idential leadership. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  lest  the  con- 
tinuity of  our  President's  right  to  exercise 
the  powers  of  his  office  be  jeopardized  by 
how  lie  obtains  the  Presidency.  By  this 
I  mean  that  a  "bargained"  electoral  col- 
lege or  a  "deadlocked"  election  in  the 
House  would  be  intolerable.  These  condi- 
tions would  require  our  next  President 
to  take  office  under  a  cloud  of  contro- 
versy, and  the  resulting  consequences 

would  bode  ill  for  him  and  for  our  Nation 
in  these  most  critical  times. 

There  is  another  point  to  be  considered 
here,  one  which  goes  right  to  the  heart 
of  the  principles  upon  which  our  Re- 
public was  founded.  This  is  the  right  of 
the  people  themselves  to  choose  their 
President.  We  might  question  the  merits 
of  the  system  which  our  Founding 
Fathers  devised  for  electing  our  Presi- 
dent. But  no  one  can  question  their  goal 
of  implementing  "government  by  the 
people."  This  principle  does  not  leave 
the  choice  to  electors  acting  as  "free 
agents"  or  to  a  "deadlocked"  House  of 
Representatives. 

And  this  is  why  I  have  offered  my  bi- 
partisan plan  to  effectively  implement 
direct  popular  election  of  the  President 
through  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  no  candidate  receive  an  electoral 
college  majority.  This  plan  may  be  called 
a  pledge  for  the  people's  choice.  It 
assures  that  the  man  elected  by  a  pliu-al- 
ity  of  the  people  will  be  chosen  as  our 
next  President.  This  is  how  our  country' 
must  be  governed  if  we  are  to  be  a  uni- 
fied nation. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  quote  Neil  R. 
Peirce.  author  of  the  recently  published 
book  "The  People's  President."  Mr. 
Peirce  has  for  many  years  been  an  ob- 
server of  our  political  system,  and  his 
book  is  an  authoritative  study  on  the 
methods  of  electing  our  President.  He 
says : 

The  fact  remains  that  through  our  entire 
national  experience  we  have  learned  that 
there  Is  no  safer,  nor  better  way  to  elect 
our  public  officials  than  by  the  choice  of  the 
people,  with  the  man  who  wins  the  most 
votes  being  awarded  the  office.  This  Is  the 
essence  of  "the  consent  of  the  governed."  And 
no  matter  how  wisely  or  foolishly  the  Ameri- 
can people  choose  their  President,  he  is  their 
President.  .  .  .  The  choice  of  the  Clilef  Ex- 
ecutive must  be  the  jj^ople's,  and  It  should 
rest  with  none  other  thain  them. 
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COMMUNITY  SELF-DETERMINA- 
TION   PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  TMr.  TaftJ  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
too  familiar  with  the  urban  crisis  that 
exists  in  America,  today.  The  plight  of 
the  poor  in  city  after  city  has  been  pub- 
licized throughout  the  Nation.. The  prob- 
lems have  been  cataloged,  discussed, 
and  discussed.  Pew,  however,  have  of- 
fered practical  solutions  to  meet  the 
problems  head  on,  until  development  of 
the  community  self-determination  pro- 
gram, a  program  written  with  the  people 
rather  than  for  the  people. 

This  is  a  self-help  program  that  re- 
jects the  philosophy  of  handouts,  and 
offers  the  poor,  themselves,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  America's  eco- 
nomic system.  It  places  faith  in  the  peo- 
ple, in  iadividuals,  just  as  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  placed  faith  in  the  will  and 
determination  of  the  colonists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  commimity  self-de- 
termination program  would  give  Ameri- 
ca's poor  a  chance  to  build  self-respect 
and  dignity.  I  hope  that  we  can  begin 
hearings  on  the  proposal  soon,  before  the 
end  of  this  session,  if  possible. 


THE  TAXATION  ASPECTS  OF  THE 
COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  COR- 
PORATION ACT   <H.R.   18460) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  at  this  time  to 
discuss  with  the  House  the  tax  provisions 
in  this  pioneering  legislative  effort  to 
enable  our  rural  and  urban  poor  to  mean- 
ingfully participate  and  control  their 
economic  lives  and  destinies.  This  legis- 
lation, like  the  many -faceted  problems 
to  which  it  is  addressed,  adopts  a  multi- 
disciplined  approach  to  the  solution  of 
these  problems.  The  tax  aspects  of  this 
legislation  provide  one  of  the  major  tools 
in  this  effort.  Let  me  briefly  explain  what 
they  are  and  how  they  relate  to  the  pro- 
gram as  a  whole. 

In  general,  the  tax  provisions  are 
designed  to  encourage  investment  of 
capital  and  expertise  in  the  businesses 
of  the  lower  income  areas  and  to  insure 
that  business  acumen  and  resources  in- 
vested will  develop  the  skills  of  the  resi- 
dents and  encourage  them  to  participate 
in  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the 
community.  The  provisions  are  designed 
to  insure  continuity  of  investment  in 
these  areas,  and  provide  for  the  gradual 
transition  of  an  economically  weak  ai-ea 
into  strong  participation  in  this  great 
cooperative  economic  effort  that  lias 
made  the  American  economy  the  great- 
est productive  economic  engine  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
economic  activity  of  these  aresis  is  so  low 
that  the  tax  yield  to  the  Government  is 
not  very  high.  By  providing  tax  dispensa- 
tions on  a  temporary  basis,  we  will  be 
adding  taxpayers  to  the  tax  rolls  in  the 
future. 


These  tax  rules  fall  into  three  major 
categories:  Those  that  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  community  development 
corporations,  the  creation  of  "turnkey 
facilities"  by  private  business  In  these 
areas,  and  the  participation  through 
pension,  trust,  and  profit-sharing  ar- 
rangements of  the  citizens  of  the  lower 
income  areas  as  investors. 

The  incentives  provided  the  CDC's  also 
fall  into  three  categories.  First,  the 
normal  tax  rate  on  corporations — cur- 
rently 22  percent — is  reduced  for  cor- 
porate subsidiaries  of  the  CDC  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  formula  that  diminishes 
and  ultimately  removes  this  benefit  as 
the  community  approaches  the  economic 
level  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  Addition- 
ally, the  dividend -received  deduction 
provided  for  corporate  transfers  is  in- 
creased in  the  case  of  subsidiaries  of  the 
CDC  from  85  percent  to  100  percent. 
Finally,  the  additional  6-percent  surtax 
applicable  to  affiliated  corporations  who 
claim  multiple  surtax  exemptions  is 
made  inapplicable  in  the  case  of  these 
subsidiaries.  A  part  of  this  provision  also 
permits  surtax  exemptions  up  to  $200,000, 
again  with  this  special  benefit  being 
phased  out  as  the  community  approaches 
the  economic  levels  enjoyed  by  the  rest 
of  the  Nation 

The  second  group  of  tax  benefits  en- 
courages a  private  business  to  invest  in 
turnkey  facilities  in  the  community.  By 
providing  rapid  amortization  for  these 
facilities,  the  bill  permits  fast  recovery 
of  capital  invested  which  is  necessary  in 
view  of  both  the  greater  risk  and  the 
need  for  capital.  Additionally,  to  the  ex- 
tent turnkey  facilities  are  sold  to  the 
CDC.  capital  gains — including  deprecia- 
tion recaptured — are  deferred. 

An  important  provision  of  the  bill 
provides  a  10-percent  credit  for  job 
training  provided  individuals  in  the 
community.  This  is  patterned  after  the 
Human  Investment  Act,  '.vhich  recog- 
nizes that  It  is  equally  if  not  more  im- 
portant to  develop  human  skills  suffi- 
cient to  nan  the  more  highly  techno- 
logical economy  than  it  is  to  provide  the 
7  percent  tax  credit  for  new  machinery, 
which  we  do.  Machines  serve  human 
beings  and  not  vice  versa.  Finally,  cer- 
tain provisions  relating  to  the  recapture 
of  investment  credit  are  suspended  when 
the  facihty  is  sold,  and  a  credit  of  15 
percent  of  the  profits  generated  in  the 
5  years  after  the  sale  is  provided.  This 
will  encourage  investment  in  the  com- 
munity, sale  to  the  CDC,  and  an  interest 
in  the  efficiency  of  the  business  after  the 
CDC  is  sold. 

The  final  tax  provisions  provide  dls- 
pen.sation  from  the  pension  trust  provi- 
sions that  will  iJermit  pension  trusts  of 
a  subsidiary  serving  their  employees  to 
invest  in  the  business  enterprises  of  the 
community,  and  to  provide  profit  shar- 
ing on  an  immediate  basis  that  will  en- 
courage efficiency  on  the  part  of  the 
workers  as  employees. 

Many  of  the  provisions  have  prece- 
dents in  the  tax  law,  or  are  adapted 
from  structurally  similar  provisions  of 
the  tax  law  that  were  addressed  to  differ- 
ent purposes.  As  an  example,  the  pro- 
vision relating  to  rapid  amortization 
was  adapted  from  the  provision  during 


World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war  that 
permitted  rapid  i-ecovery  of  costs  related 
to  facilities  connected  with  the  war  ef- 
fort. We  have  witnessed  an  ineffective 
war  on  poverty  waged  by  generals  com- 
pletely out  of  contact  with  the  foot  sol- 
diers of  the  ix)or.  This  bill  reenlists  the 
foot  soldiers  and  places  primary  empha- 
sis on  their  efforts.  In  this  new  war  on 
domestic  unrest,  rapid  recovery  of  cost.s 
is  an  important  part. 

The  provisions  deferring  capital  gain 
where  turnkey  facilities  are  reinvested  in 
the  lower  income  community  are  analo- 
gous to  provisions  that  defer  capital  gain 
on  homes  where  the  proceeds  are  rein- 
vested in  new  homes.  What  we  recog- 
nize here  is  that  we  should  not  impose  a 
capital  gains  tax  to  diminish  the  level  o: 
assets  committed  to  the  problem  until  the 
problem  is  solved  and  the  assets  an 
withdrawn.  It  is  analogous  to  the  tax 
law's  recognition  that  a  man  who  sells 
his  house  only  to  buy  another  one  still 
has  a  housing  problem.  The  Human  In- 
vestment Act,  of  course,  is  analogous  to 
the  investment  credit  that  provided  spe- 
cial tax  dispensation  for  investment  in 
machines.  The  problems  that  we  face  aie 
the  inability  of  human  l>eings  to  partici- 
pate, the  inadequacy  of  the  skills  thai 
a  portion  of  our  population  have  to  offer 
in  the  marketplace,  and  the  degradation 
and  human  suffering  that  result.  Is  it 
not  at  least  as  important  to  invest  in 
human  beings  faced  with  these  difficul- 
ties as  it  is  to  invest  in  machines? 
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COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Rumsfeld!  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Community  Self-Determination  Act  may 
well  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant pieces  of  legislation  introduced  in 
this  session  of  Congress. 

It  is  important  because  here,  for  per- 
haps the  first  time,  is  set  forth  a  compre- 
hensive program  to  help  people  help 
themselves — to  build  stronger  communi- 
ties, to  gain  the  ownership  and  control 
of  productive  resources,  to  enlist  the  tal- 
ent and  energy  of  the  private  enterprise 
system  on  behalf  of  those  who  have 
never  had  a  fair  chance  to  enjoy  its 
benefits. 

The  cornerstone  of  this  program  is  tl.e 
Community  Development  Corporation 
The  Corporation,  or  CDC,  is  established 
by  the  people  of  an  urban  or  rural  com- 
munity. It  is  a  stock  business  corpora- 
tion, with  all  the  normal  business  pow- 
ers of  a  corporation.  It  has  as  its  stock- 
holders the  over- 16  residents  of  the  con;- 
mimity  area,  who  can  become  stock- 
holders by  buying  a  $5  share,  or  by  con- 
tributing their  own  time  and  labor  in  a 
community  project  in  the  form  of  "sweat 
equity".  The  major  decisions  governing 
the  operation  of  the  Coi-poratlon  are 
made  democratically,  on  a  one-man, 
one-vote  basis. 

The  CDC  has  two  main  functions.  It 
exists  to  own  and  control  productive 
businesses  in  the  commimity,  including 
the  community  development  banks  es- 


tablished by  title  II  of  this  act.  And  it 
operates  community  service  programs, 
such  as  basic  education,  day  care,  job 
training,  homeownership  counseling,  as 
determined  by  its  elected  board  of  direc- 
tors. Throughout  the  emphasis  is  on  de- 
cisionmaking by  the  people  themselves 
not  on  paternalistic  control  by  Govern- 
ment employees.  And  if  things  should  go 
wrong,  or  a  project  fall,  the  Government 
is  not  to  blame — for  the  responsibility 
IS  where  it  rightly  belongs,  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  community. 

So  long  as  the  CDC  covers  a  poor  area, 
as  measured  by  the  development  index 
defined  in  section  138,  the  profits  gener- 
ated by  the  businesses  are  plowed  back 
into  mutual  self-help  programs  in  the 
community.  But  there  is  eventually  an 
opportunity  for  the  individual  stock- 
iiolders  to  receive  a  return  on  their 
equity  investment.  If  the  area  has 
reached  a  development  index  of  100 — 
that  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole — for  a 
period  of  5  years  or  more,  the  stock- 
holders can  by  a  two-thirds  vote  there- 
after waive  favorable  tax  treatment,  and 
elect  to  distribute  up  to  half  of  the  prof- 
its as  direct  dividends.  Thus,  over  time, 
ius  a  community  works  its  way  out  of 
poverty.  Government  benefits  are  con- 
cluded and  private  profit  can  then  t>e 
made. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  contains  three  impor- 
tant parts,  plus  an  authorization  for 
appropriation.s.  Tlie  first  establishes  a 
National  Community  Corporation  Cer- 
tification Board  to  supervise  the  process 
of  organizing  a  CDC.  This  board  would 
perform  only  ministerial  function.<;.  such 
a.s  those  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  performs  in  certifying  unions  for 
bargaining  purposes. 

The  second  part  authorizes  the  incor- 
l)oration  of  CDC's  and  enumerates  their 
powers  and  responsibilities.  The  third 
part,  which  is  lengthy,  governs  the  pro- 
cedure of  incorporation  for  CDC's.  It  is 
lengthy  because  every  attempt  has  been 
made  to  preserve  free  choice,  competi- 
tion, and  democratic  participation 
throughout  the  organization  process  and 
thereafter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  that  so 
many  Members  have  offered  their  sup- 
port and  cosponsorship  of  this  legisla- 
tion. It  deserves  the  most  careful 
consideration  by  the  various  committees 
of  the  Congress.  I  hope  that  action  will 
be  forthcoming  at  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity. 


COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  BANKS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Widnall  1 .  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WTDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
munity Self-Determination  Act.  which  I 
am  proud  to  join  in  .sponsoring  today, 
holds  enormous  potential  for  the  people 
of  urban  and  rural  low-income  commu- 
nities. Of  particular  interest  are  the  pro- 
visions of  title  II.  establishing  commu- 
nity development  banks. 

Some  50  years  ago.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amer- 
ica s  farmers  faced  a  severe  shortage  of 
credit.  As  the  need  for  fpr  Rreater  invest- 
ment in  farni  machinery  increased,  cap- 
ital remained  largely  in  the  distant  city 


banks.  This  situation  led.  in  1916,  to  the 
beginning  of  the  farm  credit  system.  To- 
day that  system  has  been  developed  until 
a  whole  range  of  institutions  are  avail- 
able to  meet  nearly  every  kind  of  farm 
credit  need. 

A  major  reason  for  the  success  and 
growth  of  the  farm  credit  system,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  the  ownership  and  control 
by  farmers  themselves.  The  system  was 
initially  designed  to  provide  for  eventual 
farmer  ownership.  At  first.  Government 
supplied  the  capital,  but  15  years  after 
the  creation  of  the  Federal  land  banks 
virtually  all  the  Government  capital  liad 
been  replaced  by  private  investors,  most- 
ly farmers  and  farm  associations.  Tlie 
great  depression  temporarily  reversed 
this  trend,  but  by  1947  the  last  of  the  12 
Federal  land  banks  passed  into  total  pri- 
vate ownership. 

Title  II  of  the  Community  Self-Deter- 
mination Act  is  in  many  ways  an  analog 
to  the  farm  credit  .system.  While  the  in- 
vestments contemplated  are  nonagricul- 
tural.  and  the  location  will  often  be  in  an 
urban  center,  the  essential  jDiinciples  of 
user  ownership  and  control  tmaerlie  the 
community-  development  bank  system. 
There  is  the  same  emphasis  on  credit  In- 
stitutions tailored  to  specific  needs  of  the 
u.sers:  there  is  the  same  provision  for 
eventual  private  ownership,  in  the  excep- 
tional cases  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, pursuant  to  appropriation  acts, 
might  invest  in  community  development 
bank  stock. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  I 
commend  this  legislation  to  my  col- 
leagues. Perhaps  it  can  be  improved  in 
some  respects.  But  it  is  a  vitally  impor- 
tant beginning  of  a  new  approach  to  the 
problems  of  those  Americans  who  today 
have  little  or  no  stake  in  the  American 
economic  system,  and  little  or  no  motiva- 
tion to  advance  themselves  on  the  road 
to  economic ":^urity  and  increased  hu- 
man dignity. 


U.S.  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK 

Tlie  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steicer]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  title  III  of  the  Community  Self- 
Development  Act  establishes  a  U.S. 
Community  Development  Bank.  The  pur- 
poses of  the  USCDC  are  several. 

First,  it  will  stand  in  relation  to  the 
community  development  banks  estab- 
lished by  title  II  much  as  the  Federal 
home  loan  banks  stand  in  relation  to 
savings  and  loan  associations — as  a  sec- 
ondary credit  institution. 

Second,  it  will  serve  as  a  marketing 
agent  for  the  consolidated  obligations 
of  community  development  banks,  just 
as  the  Federal  intermediate  credit  bank 
markets  the  obligations  of  local  produc- 
tion credit  associations. 

Third,  it  will  make,  participate  in.  or 
guarantee  a  variety  of  business  loans  in 
areas  where  no  commimity  development 
bank  exists. 

Fourth,  it  wiU  be  the  source  of  man- 
agerial training  and  technical  expertise 
to  its  borrowers,  whether  they  are  pri- 


vate companies  or  community  develop- 
ment banks  themselves. 

This  new  institution,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
play  an  important  role  in  the  community 
self-determination  program. 

I  liave  had  the  privilege  of  making 
some  contribution  to  the  development  of 
this  title,  and  I  am  pleased  to  lend  my 
sponsorship  and  support  to  this  major 
piece  of  legislation  as  a  whole.  To  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  the  other  body, 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Yoik  1  Mr. 
JavitsI  I  owe  a  word  of  thanks:  for 
Senator  Javits  long  ago  took  the  leader- 
.ship  in  developing  the  idea  for  a  domes- 
tic development  bank,  introduced  as 
S.  2572  by  himself  and  other  Senators. 
Title  ni  of  this  bill  is  a  further  develop- 
ment, with  specific  reference  to  this  pro- 
gram, of  the  institution  first  drafted  and 
introduced  by  Senator  Javits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  can  mark 
an  important  event  in  the  N?.tion'.s  con- 
tinuing effort  to  eiadicate  poverty  and 
to  provide  new  hope  for  millions  of 
Americans.  It  builds  on  sound  Amer- 
ican principles.  It  is  t>ased  on  faith 
in  the  individual  and  t.he  importance  of 
local  initiative,  ownership,  and  control. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  build  upon  the 
achievements  of  the  American  private 
enterprise  system,  and  to  bring  people 
into  that  system  as  producers,  workers, 
and  owners.  I  hope  it  receives  the  favor- 
able consideration  of  the  Member.^  of  the 
Congress. 

COMMUNITY  SELF-DETERMINA- 

TION—COSTS  AND   BENEFITS   OF 
THE    PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Riegle]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legis- 
lation introduced  today  offers  a  new  ray 
of  hope  for  liundreds  of  thousands,  per- 
haps millions  of  American  families.  Over 
the  past  4  years  of  the  war  on  poverty 
billions  have  been  spent  to  aid  the  poor, 
and  the  lesult  has  all  too  often  been 
growing  despair  and  unrest  among  the 
poor  themselves.  The  great  advantage  of 
this  program  is  that  it  enables  the  poor 
to  generate  their  own  benefits,  under 
their  own  ownership  and  control.  Gov- 
ernment, to  be  sure,  provides  the  frame- 
work and  initial  assistance:  but  the 
ultimate  responsibility  is  where  it  be- 
longs, with  the  people  of  the  community. 
It  promises  to  get  people  off  the  welfare 
rolls,  and  into  productive  employment. 
It  promises  jobs,  ownership,  and  dignity. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  deep 
concern  with  the  expenditure  of  pubhc 
funds.  There  are  many  unmet  national 
needs,  and  many  competing  demands — 
but  money  is  not  unlimited.  Someone 
must  pay  the  bills.  I  have  thus  made  it 
a  practice  to  attempt  to  evaluate  evei-y 
program  in  terms  of  its  long-term  po- 
tential for  contributing  to  national 
growth  in  such  a  way  as  to  achieve  a 
pood  return  on  public  money  spent. 

I  believe  this  program  offers  an  ex- 
ceptionally bright  prosoect  of  being  a 
good  investment  for  the  people  of  this 
Nation.  Its  actual  costs  will  be  difficult 
to  determine  in  advance.  This  is  so  be- 
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cause  the  magnitude  of  the  program 
depends  not  on  the  judgment  of  the 
Budget  Bureau,  but  on  the  Initiative  and 
leadership  in  the  poor  communities  of 
the  Nation.  Three  young  economists  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nolopy  in  Cambridge,  Matt  Edel,  Peter 
Bohmer,  and  Chester  Penton,  have 
studied  this  bill  and  have  made  their 
projections  of  the  costs  for  the  first  3 
full  fiscal  years.  I  include  their  analysis 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

A  Projection  of  Costs  for  the  Community 
Self-Determination    Program 

(Prepared  by  Matthew  Edel,  Peter  Bohmer. 
and  Chester  Fenton,  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics. Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology) 

These  cost  estimates  and  projections  are 
based  on  the  oroposed  Community  Self- 
Determlnatlon  Act.  Introduced  in  Juiy.  1968 
by  a  large  group  of  Republican  Congressmen. 
The  program  Is  designed  to  raise  the  eco- 
nomic levels,  the  local  Initiative,  and  the  de- 
gree of  iCTcal  control  of  decision-making  In 
low  income  commimltles.  This  paper  con- 
stitutes an  attempt  to  estimate  the  costs  as- 
sociated with  the  program,  using  three  sets  of 
assumptions. 

I.    METHOD    OF    ESTIMATING    COSTS 

An  approximate  estimate  of  the  costs  of 
the  Community  Self  Determination  Program 
to  the  public  sector  during  the  first  three 
years  of  Its  operation  can  be  made,  based 
on  a  limited  number  of  considerations  which 
win  be  presented  here.  These  considerations 
Include  the  nvagnltude  of  the  program, 
which  might  be  limited  either  by  a  curtail- 
ment of  the  financial  or  structure  Incentives 
included  in  the  present  proposal,  or  by  the 
"absorptive  capacity"  of  the  target  com- 
munities— their  ability  to  form  community 
corporations  and  prepare  plans  for  income 
producing  enterprises  which  could  be  under- 
taken. They  also  Include  the  approximate 
capital  requirements  for  projects  of  differ- 
ent sizes  (With  size  defined  by  estimates  of 
Jobs  to  be  created),  the  administrative  costs 
of  the  program,  and  the  extent  of  Federal 
participation.  An  additional  consideration 
may  be  the  extent  of  Job-training  Investment 
by  the  government. 

These  estimates  do  not  Include  the  pos- 
sible losses  to  the  government  of  tax  reve- 
nue from  businesses  formerly  owned  by  pri- 
vate corporaUons  which  may  be  purchased 
by  community  corporations  and  thereafter 
at  lower  rates,  nor  do  they  Include  estimates 
of  offsetting  revenue  from  lowered  welfare 
payments  or  Increased  tax  revenue  stemming 
from  newly-created  employment  In  enter- 
prises originated  by  community  development 
corporations.  These  two  Items  become  large 
only  after  the  first  three  years  of  the  pro- 
gram, and.  .as  Illustrated  by  the  long-run 
calculations  in  the  second  part  of  this  paper, 
the  Increased  revenues  are  likely  to  exceed 
the  revenue  losses,  so  this  lt«m  need  not 
be  considered   an  additional  cost. 

In  table  16.  three  possible  three-year  pro- 
jections are  made.  The  accompenj'lng  In- 
structions permit  alternate  projections  by 
the  use  of  varying  the  assumptions. 

The  first  line  of  the  projection  gives  the 
number  of  new  Community  Development 
Corporations  expected  to  be  created  In  each 
year.  A  breakdown  by  urban  and  rural  cor- 
porations is  given.  The  first  projection  as- 
sumes the  establishment  of  450  corporations 
In  the  first  three  years.  We  regard  this  as 
an  optimistic  prediction,  but  one  which 
would  be  entirely  possible  If  the  community 
development  program  were  enacted  at  the 
beginning  of  FY  1970,  with  full  national  dis- 
cussion ha\'tng  made  most  poor  communities 
aware  of  the  program  by  that  time.  Cer- 
tainly In  the  two  hundred  or  so  cities  where 
CAP  programs  are  operating,  and  within 
these  sometimes  in  several  separate  neigh- 


borhoods (eg.  In  New  York,  Harlem,  Spanish 
Harlem,  Bedford-Stuyvesant.  South  Bronx. 
Lower  Blast  Side,  etc.)  there  are  some  self- 
help  organizations  already  functioning 
which  could  become  the  nucleus  of  com- 
munity development  corporations.  We  pre- 
sume, in  this  estimate,  that  there  would  be 
a  slump  In  the  number  of  new  CDCs  the 
second  year,  after  the  obvious  neighborhoods 
organized,  and  then  a  new  Increase  the  tlilrd 
year  as  low-Income  White  neighborhoods 
began  to  take  iidvantage  of  the  progriim  as 
well,  and  as  CDCs  also  formed  In  smaller 
cities. 

Rural  development  will  obviously  begin 
more  slowly.  In  the  long  run.  several  hun- 
dred more  communltlee  than  we  have  indi- 
cated might  form  community  corporations, 
but.  If  anything,  the  estimate  we  give  might 
be  an  upper  limit  Accordingly,  projection  II 
assumes  a  smaller  prograxn  during  the  first 
three  ywars.  Projection  III  uses  the  same  ab- 
sorptive capacity  limit  as  projection  I.  but 
as  will  be  seen,  suggests  that  If  costs  are 
higher  capital  limits  may  limit  the  num- 
ber of  Jobs.  The  reader  may  try  other  pro- 
jections. 

The  second  set  of  Items  projected  is  the 
number  of  Jobs.  We  suggest  that  this  num- 
ber be  loosely  related  to  the  number  of  com- 
munities In  which  it  Is  expected  that  cor- 
porations can  be  formed.  Obviously  programs 
of  different  neighborhoods  will  vary  In  scope, 
but  we  feel  that  In  many  of  them,  up  to  five 
thousand  Jobs  (maybe  more  In  Harlem  or 
Watts)  may  be  projected.  Rural  projects  and 
some  urban  ones  will  be  much  smaller.  So  we 
suggest  that  the  projection,  during  the  first 
year,  be  for  fewer  than  1000  Jobs  per  com- 
munity (jobs  Including  the  eventual  number 
of  persons  zo  be  employed  In  businesses  con- 
structed or  purchased  that  year,  and  Includ- 
ing also  therefore  both  new  employment  and 
employment  of  people  In  pre-existing  jobs 
transferred  to  community  ownership.)  In 
the  second  and  third  years,  up  to  2000  Jobs  per 
new  CDC  might  be  estimated,  but  some  of  the 
jobs  would  be  provided  for  m  CDCs  formed 
in  earlier  years.  In  the  three-year  period. 
In  total,  we  suggest  the  total  number  of  Jobs 
estimated  not  exceed  1,500  per  CDC.  (The 
projections  we  use  are  (I) :  660.000  Jobs  for 
450  boards;  (II)  :  350,000  jobs  for  300  boards; 
and  (III):  433.333  Jobs  for  450  boards.  This 
low  third  projection  corresponds  to  a  pro- 
jection of  limits  on  funding  available,  given 
higher  costs. 

The  third  estimate  made  Is  of  capital  costs, 
either  In  new  Investment  or  In  purchase  of 
pre-existing  assets  by  CDC  enterprises.  We 
make  the  following  assumptions:  Annual 
value  added  per  man  in  the  private  sector 
varied  in  1965.  between  6.600  dollars  in  serv- 
ices and  22.000  dollars  In  finance.  The  flgxires 
for  trade  and  manufacturing  are  $7,700  and 
$9,400  respectively  (computed  from  Survey 
of  Current  Business.)  It  is  a  safe  estimate 
that  value  added  per  worker  employed  on 
a  full-time  equivalent  basis  In  the  CDC  en- 
terprises will  be  $10,000  at  maximum.  The 
ratio  between  capital  and  value  added  may 
be  multiplied  by  value  added  per  worker  to 
give  capital  requirements  per  worker. 

This  capital  output  ratio  we  discuss  in 
some  detail  In  section  IV  of  this  paper.  It 
Is  a  crucial  figure  for  these  estimates.  If 
careful  selection  of  Investments  Is  made.  It 
can  be  kept  as  low  as  2.0  or  even  lower.  This 
estimate  is  used  In  projections  I  and  II. 
where  multiplying  this  ratio  by  the  $10,000 
value  added  worker  figure,  a  capital  require- 
ment of  $20,000  job  Is  estimated.  In  projec- 
tion III,  however,  we  take  account  of  the 
possibility  of  a  higher  capital/output  ratio 
of  3.0,  which  would  require  up  to  S30,000 
Investment  per  Job.  Given  this  higher  cost, 
and  the  estimate  that  total  Investment  not 
exceed  that  of  projection  I  because  more 
private  Investment  might  not  be  forthcom- 
ing, we  arrive  at  the  figures  for  the  number 
of  jobs  projected  In  the  third  set  of  estimates. 
The  remaining  lines  of  the  estimates  de- 
pend on  the  estimates  of  Investment  and  of 


employment  already  made    They  are  com- 
puted In   the  following  way. 

Escrow  Contributions:  $114  million  per  si 
billion  of  new  capitalization.  This  money  i, 
sequestered  by  the  Federal  Reserve  out  or 
Its  excess  earnings  to  hold  In  government 
bonds  earning  Interest  at  4%  over  a  twentv- 
year  period.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the  sum 
will  have  grown,  using  annual  compound  In- 
terest, to  $250,000,000  coverage  of  one-fourth 
of  the  private  Investment,  as  required  In  the 
proposed  legislation. 

USCBD.  The  contribution  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  U.S.  Community  Developmer- 
Bank  takes  the  form  of  stock  subscription 
which  will  be  returned  in  later  years.  Tun 
hundred  million  dollars  a  year  is  estimated, 
this  figure  might  be  Increased  or  decreased 
depending  on  Congressional  action. 

Matching  Grants:  The  government  wli; 
initially  match  the  amount  of  CDC  caplt.U 
raised  by  community  shareholders.  We  a.s- 
sume  the  contributions  will  be  close  to  a 
million  dollars  per  CDC  organization,  since 
there  does  seem  to  be  something  of  a  pool  of 
capital  available  In  the  majority  of  major 
urban  neighborhoods  mote  the  experiences 
of  groups  like  NEX3RO.)  However,  this  figure 
might  be  much  lower.  For  legal  recognition 
at  five  dollars  a  head  from  10%  of  the  adul;^ 
In  a  neighborhood  being  organized,  as  lltt:,- 
as  ten  thousand  dollars  per  CDC  might  be 
all  that  Is  mobilized. 

Administration:  This  costs  OBO  sevent. - 
five  million  dollars  a  year.  Our  estimate  :s 
that  the  Community  Corporation  Certlfici- 
tlon  Board  will  cost  no  more  than  y^  of  the 
amount.  Even  this  might  be  an  overestlma;  ■ 
of  costs,  since  the  CCCB  Is  a  mlnlsterii; 
board  and  not  an  operating  agency  like  OEO 
Management  On-the-Job  Training:  Goveri.- 
ment  will  have  to  suppwrt  training  for  per- 
sonnel for  community  development  enter- 
prises. The  cost  of  management  OJT  has  been 
about  three  thousand  dollars  per  man  m 
some  existing  operations;  we  estimate  It  ,:s 
higher  in  the  CDC  case,  and  predict  a  live 
thousand-dollar  per  man  figure.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  make  some  estimate  of  what  propor- 
tion of  the  Jobs  created  will  be  managerial 
Due  to  the  high  number  of  small  firms  with- 
in some  parts  of  the  program,  especially  :u 
services,  the  number  may  be  as  high  as  ten 
percent  of  total  number  of  Jobs.  So  this  figure 
is  equal  to  nixmber  of  Jobs  times  one-tenth 
times  $5000  In  each  year. 

Worker  OJT:  The  cost  of  MDTA  on-the- 
job  training  will  be  about  $1500  per  man.  It 
Is  necessary  to  make  some  estimate  of  the 
percent  of  workers  requiring  this  tralnln;: 
We  estimate  twenty  percent  of  the  worker;. 
but  the  reader  may  wish  to  recalculate  usln? 
higher  figures. 

Conclusion:  On  the  l>asls  of  these  costs, 
and  the  assumptions  already  made  that  iie*' 
tax  revenues  and  diminished  welfare  expend- 
iture will  approximately  offset  tax  losses. 
we  estimate  the  total  government  expend. - 
ture  In  each  of  the  first  three  years  (FYs 
1970,  '71.  &  '72)  as  never  exceeding  $1.5  bi- 
llon. In  each  of  the  first  two  years,  under  rui 
three  projections,  it  Is  less  than  $1  billion 
Under  the  projection  of  a  smaller  program. 
It  Is  less  than  $1  billion  even  in  the  third, 
most  expensive  year.  Under  the  assumption 
of  Projection  I  which  we  term  optlmlsticaliy 
large,  but  remotely  possible,  the  cost  to  the 
government  would  be  $658  nUUlon,  $966  ml- 
llon.  and  $1478  million  in  the  three  years.  We 
elaborate  this  projection  further  in  later  sec- 
tlonr  of  this  paper.  Other  estimates  with  a 
higher  capital/output  ratio  would  involve 
less  government  sp>endlng  for  a  given  amount 
of  private  investment  (Projection  III)  bu: 
would  have  lower  benefits.  (See  Table  1.)  The 
reader  may  substitute  other  assumptions  to 
derive  alternate  figures.  We  doubt  that  any 
reasonable  figures  could,  however,  yield  -in 
estimated  cost  much  above  $1.5  billion  to  the 
Federal  government  In  any  year,  and  the  cost 
would  almost  certainly  decrease  In  succeed- 
ing years. 
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TABLE  l.-COST  PROJECTIONS 


I  rojection  I — Optimistic  but 
possible 


Projection  II— Smaller  program, 
same  cost  per  job 


Projection  III— Seme  Investment 
as  I  but  more  capital  per  man 
required 


Year I 

fiumber  ot  CDCs: 

(New) ISO 

Urban 100 

Rural SO 

tiumber  of  jobs  worth  of 

investment 100.000 

C3|iitall2at!on: 

At  {20  000  per  |ob 

•   (billions)  -    $2 

At  J30. 000  per  job 

[scrow  contributions 

(millions) $228 

USCDB 200 

Matching  grants 100 

Afiininislratlon 50 

f.iviagement  OJT 50 

V,(KKer0JT 30 

.  _     -^  — 

Tatal.cost  (millions)..  658 


1 


2 


125 
75 
50 


175 

75 

100 


75 
50 
25 


100 
50 
50 


125 
50 
75 


150 

100 

50 


125 
75 
50 


175 

75 

100 


200.000     350.000       50.000     130.000     200.000       66.666     133.333       233.333 


M 


y 


J2 


w 


S2 


i4 


J7 


»4SS 

J798 

$114 

J228 

J456 

$228 

$456 

{791 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

100 

150 

50 

75 

125 

100 

100 

150 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

100 

175 

25 

50 

100 

33 

67 

117 

60 

105 

15 

30 

60 

20 

40 

70 

966 


1,478 


454 


633 


931 


S31 


913 


1.385 


COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock]  is 
rcpoenized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  join 
in  introducing  a  jjrosram  which  has  as 
its  fundamental  theme  a  belief  in  the 
worth  of  every  human  being.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  benefit  those  who  have  been 
too  long  denied  a  real  opportunity  to 
cam  self-respect  through  productive  en- 
deavor. These  are  the  people  of  the 
niral  areas  as  well  as  the  chettos — those 
of  ever>'  race,  of  every  religion. 

The  importance  of  individual  initia- 
tive and  self-help  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated in  our  ever-expandiiig  society. 
We  have  seen  that  massive  Federal  i)ro- 
ijrams — based  on  the  concept  of  pater- 
nalism— do  not  develop  in  the  individual 
the  sense  of  pride,  of  participation,  of 
ownei*ship  that  is  essential  to  the  dig- 
nity of  man. 

Richard  M.  Nixon,  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Republican  candidate  for 
President,  expressed  more  eloquently 
than  I  the  need  for  legislation  designed 
to  reaffirm  our  faith  in  people  and  to 
offer  them  the  challenge  and  incentive 
o:  our  American  way.  I  commend  his 
statement  to  your  thoughtful  considera- 
tion: 

bT\TEMENT    OF    RICHARD    NjXON.    JULY    12.    1968 

The  Community  Development  Plan  Jointly 
evolved  by  CORE  and  Republican  Legislative 
technicians  and  just  introduced  under  Re- 
publican sponsorship  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Is  an  Imaginative  proposal  aimed 
;t  the  same  objectives  outlined  In  my  radio 
addresses  "Bridges  to  Human  Dignity." 

Black  extremists  are  guaranteed  headlines 
when  they  shout  'burn"  or  "Get  a  gun."  But 
much  of  the  black  militant  talk  these  days  is 
Rctually  In  terms  of  far  closer  to  the  doctrines 
c:  free  enterprise  than  to  those  of  the  wel- 
firist  Thirties — t«rnas  of  "pride."  "owner- 
saip."  "private  enterprise."  "capital."  "self- 
assurance."  "self-respect" — the  same  quali- 
ties, the  same  characteristics,  the  same  ideals 
the  same  method  that  for  two  centuries  have 
been  at  the  heart  of  American  success,  and 
that  America  has  been  exporting  to  the  world. 
What  most  of  the  militants  are  asking  Is  not 
Ffparatlon.  but  to  be  Included  In — not  as 
supplicants,  but  as  owners,  as  entrepre- 
neurs.— to  have  a  share  of  the  wealth  and  a 
piece  of  the  action. 

.\nd  this  is  precisely  what  the  central  tar- 
pet  of  the  new  approach  ought  to  be.  It  ought 
to  t>e  oriented  toward  more  black  ownership. 
for  from  this  can  flow  the  rest — black  pride, 
black  jobs,  black  opportunity,  and  yes.  black 


power  in  the  best,  the  constructive  sense  of 
that  often  misapplied  term 

The  community  development  program  is 
one  for  economic  development  within  the 
ghetto,  for  building  pride  and  Independence, 
for  enlisting  the  energies  of  private  enter- 
prise and  creating  new  institutlonc  l)y  which 
private  capital  can  be  made  avail. ible  for 
ghetto  investment.  I  am  glad  to  see  It  under 
Republican  sponsorship,  and  I  hope  It  re- 
ceives full  and  careful  consideration  by  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress. 


APPLICATION  OF  COMMUNITY 
SELF-DETERMINATION  ACT  IN 
RURAL  AREAS 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
Ijjevious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  IMrs.  MayI  is 
1  ecoenized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  in  sponsorina  the  Community 
Self-Dotermination  Act  alons  with  the 
many  distinguished  Members  who  have 
spoken  today. 

Of  particular  interest  to  me.  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, is  the  potential  of  the  community 
self-determination  idea  for  depressed 
rural  areas.  The  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion have  rightly  given  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  problenis  of  our  cities. 
But  it  is  important  that  we  realize  that, 
to  a  large  extent,  the  problems  of  the 
cities  begin  in  rural  America. 

The  people  of  rural  America  have  long 
formed  the  backbone  of  this  Nation. 
They  have  produced  its  food  and  fiber  in 
astonishing  quantity.  They  have  pre- 
sented the  qualities  of  independence,  in- 
dustry, and  resourcefulness  which  have 
for  three  centuries  characterized  the 
American  tradition. 

Today,  however,  many  rural  people 
have  fallen  upon  difficult  times.  Because 
they  are  quiet  and  patient,  and  not  given 
to  demonstrations  and  protests,  their 
i>roblems  have  all  too  often  gone  ignored. 
This  bill  speaks  to  them  as  well  as  to  our 
city  dwellers.  It  will  offer  them  a  new 
opportunity  to  work  together  for  their 
mutual  benefit  and  advancement.  This 
is  explicitly  recognized  in  the  findings 
jxjrtion  of  the  bill,  section  2(d),  which 
reads : 

The  problems  of  our  cities  cannot  be 
solved  without  dealing  with  the  Inseparably 
related  problems  of  rural  America:  Special 
help  should  thus  be  offered  for  efforts  which 
improve  the  economic  conditions  and  stand- 
ard of  living  of  the  people  of  declining  and 


depressed  rural  areas,  and  which  reduce 
their  out-mlgratlon  from  such  areas  to  the 
overcrowded  and  explosive  urban  centers. 

And  at  several  points  throughout  the 
many  pages  of  the  text  of  this  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  special  needs  of  riu^l  peo- 
ple and  commimities  are  explicitly  rec- 
ognized. This  is  one  more  important  step 
toward  solving  a  major  national 
problem. 

COMMUNITY  SELF-DETERMINATION 
ACT— THE  TURNKEY  CONCEPT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse! 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachu.setts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Community  Self-Deter- 
mination Act.  which  I  am  joining  in  in- 
troducing today,  is  a  comprehensive  ef- 
fort to  meet  the  problems  of  our  decaying 
central  cities  and  depressed  rural  areas. 
Of  central  importance  in  this  bill  are  the 
provisions  for  industrial  turnkey  con- 
tracts, designed  to  encourage  industrial 
and  commercial  enterprises  to  take  an 
effective  interest  in  new  business  and  new 
opportunities  for  these  urban  and  rural 
communities. 

The  bill  provides  tax  incentives  to 
profitmaking  companies  to  enter  into 
turnkey  contracts  with  the  community 
development  corporations.  Under  such  a 
contract,  the  company  sets  up  a  viable 
business  or  commercial  establishment  or 
facility,  trains  i^eople  from  the  com- 
munity to  accept  management  responsi- 
bilities, and  eventually  transfer  the  ac- 
tivity to  the  corporation  itself. 

A  niunber  of  American  corporations 
have  already  begun  to  explore  the  ix)ssi- 
bilities  of  this  approach.  Among  them  is 
an  outstanding  firm  in  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Massachusetts, 
E.G.  &  G.,  Inc.  of  Bedford,  headed  by 
a  most  imaginative  per.son.  Bernard  J. 
O'Keefe.  Recently,  E.G.  &  G.  purchased  a 
plant  in  the  Roxbury  business  center  and 
has  entered  into  an  agreement  with  a 
Negro  community  organization  to  even- 
tually turn  over  both  management  and 
owTiership  to  that  organization.  The 
E.G.  &  G.  'Roxbury  experiment  is  de- 
scribed in  a  memorandum  prepared  by 
Dean  R.  Ericson.  of  MIT,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  his  paper  be  included 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

EG&G    Roxbury.  Ikc. 

(Prepared  by  Dean  R.  Ericson.  Massachusetts 

Institute  of  Technology) 

EG&G  Roxbury.  Inc.  (ERI)  represents  an 
effort  by  a  large  non-ghetto  corporation  to 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  problems  in 
Boston's  ghetto.  ERI  also  represents  a  re- 
sponse to  the  needs  of  the  ghetto  community 
for  self-determination  by  including  provi- 
sion for  management  and  staff  from  the 
Black  Community,  employee  ownership,  and. 
over  a  spveclfied  period  of  time.  EG&G's  reduc- 
tion of  Its  interests  in  ERI  to  that  of  a  mi- 
nority shareholder. 

I.    PROJECT     HISTORY 

EG&G.  Inc  .  is  an  electronics  research  and 
engineering  corporation,  operating  in  Boston 
for  20  years,  whose  diversified  actlvtles  In- 
clude electronic  and  scientific  Instrument 
and  product  development,  a  broad  range  of 
technical  services,  and  field  operations  man- 
agement. EG&G  employs  over  9000  people. 
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EG&G'8  extensive  background  and  Involve- 
ment In  training  progrants  for  the  unem- 
ployed, military  cuatomerux  and  Its  own  em- 
ployees. Its  position  as  an  equal  opportunity 
employer,  and  Its  participation  In  the  Plan 
for  Progress  give  It  a  very{real  awareness  of 
the  problems  of  ghetto  uifeniployment.  As  fP 
result  of  this  background  -fuid  the  attention 
focused  on  the  urban  ghe9o  after  the  Sum- 
mer 1967  dlsurbances.  a  fumber  of  EG&G 
personnel  became  convlrt|:ed  that  EG&O 
should  augment  Its  existing  efforts  at  pro- 
moting the  economic  devi 
residents. 

Thus.  In  the  fall  of  11 
"new  venture"  commltt« 
of  Us  members  from  the 
and  four  from  the  Black 
slder  the  establishment  ol 
lary  In  the  Roxbury  area.  Along  with  related 
questions  concerning  piquet,  ownership, 
skills  development,  and  |  employee  career 
progression. 

As  a  result  of  a  numbfl  '  of  formal  meet- 
ings, several  dozen  infoq  lal  meetings  with 
leading  representatives  ol  :  the  ghetto  com- 
munity, and  trips  to  obs*  rve  the  operations 
of  exlsstng  ventures  thrc  ighout  the  coun- 
try. It  was-  decided  that  E(  &G  would  make  a 
significant  Investment  of  time  and  money 
to  establish  a  ghetto-basi  a  subsidiary. 

To  this  end.  and  afterldetermlnlng  that 
utilization  of  existing  EC^G  product  capa- 
bilities was  not  possible.  fc&G  on  February 
19.  1968  purchased  the  E.  %an  Noorden  Com- 
pany, a  metal  products  nianufaeturer  with 
plants  in  Roxbury  and  Glulncy.  Mass.  The 
existing  Roxbury  personipl  and  operations 
were  consolidated  in  Qui 
bury  manufacturing  subsl^ 
EG&G  Roxbury.  Inc. 

At  this  point,  the  promli 
of  this  enterprise  were,  as 
through  the  eBorts  of  the 
visory  committee: 

1.  the   business   was    Ic 
ghetto  community. 

2.  ghetto    residents 
enterprise  from  Its  Inceptlc^i  and  throughout 
the  Initial  placuUng  stages,  f 

3.  there  was  provision  foi^equity  participa- 
tion with  the  prospects  of  |ventual  majority 
ownership  for  ghetto  resid^ts. 

4.  management  and  stajf  came  from  the 
ghetto  community.  | 

5.  strong  emphasis  was  i^aced  on  the  em- 
ployment of  the  unskilled. ^ard-core  unem- 
ployed, and  programs  for  t^elr  training  and 
upgrading  of  their  skills.  jIn  this  respect, 
unemployables  were  screen«(d  in  rather  than 
screened  out.  } 

n.  OWNERSH8» 

EG&G  announced  Its  acc^isition,  on  Feb. 
19,  1968,  of  the  name  and  assets  of  the  E.  Van 
Noorden  Co.  for  an  undiseSosed  amount  of 
EQ&a  common  stock.  EGBcO  then  estab- 
lished its  Roxbury  branchjof  Van  Noorden 
as  EG&G  Roxbury.  Inc.,  Including  options 
therein  for  an  initial  offering  of  20'o  of  ERI 
stock  to  employees  and  maaagement.  In  ad- 
dition. EG&G's  Involvement  In  ERI  is  ex- 
pected to  diminish  as  follca^s:  after  5  years, 
50'^r;    after   10  years.   40'   f   after  20   years, 

25'r.  t 

The  first  public  sale  of  9tock  will  be  at 
the  flve-year  point.  It  is  ^Ihticipated  that, 
at  this  time.  ERI  will  be  ec«iomlcally  viable 
and  that  the  citizens  of  Roibury,  as  well  as 
ERI  employees  will  be  wlAlng  to  increase 
their  Interest  in  the  company. 

Bertram  Lee.  Vice  President  and  General 
Manager  of  ERI.  estimates  that  ERI  must 
take  in  $3  million  in  sales  during  Its  first 
year  of  operation  In  order  to  show  satis- 
factory potential  and,  thus,  motivate  the  de- 
sired community  interest  and  Investment. 

ni.    MANAGEIMENT 

Following  the  concepts  of  self-determina- 
tion and  Ind^endent  economic  development, 
ERI  is  managed  and  staffed  almost  entirely 
by  residents  of  the  black  community. 
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The  single  exception  is  ERI's  President,  Mr. 
Edward  J.  Finn.  EG&G's  corporate  director  of 
administration  and  the  man  resp>on8lble  for 
EO&G's  overall  ghetto  Improvement  activ- 
ities. His  is  a  temporary  appointment  and, 
as  he  states.  "The  success  of  the  company  will 
dictate  the  .speed  of  my  departure  as  presi- 
dent." 

From  March,  when  it  announced  the  for- 
mation of  ERI,  to  June  1968,  EG&G  con- 
centrated on  recruiting  managerial  talent  for 
ERI.  This  effort  met  with  considerable  suc- 
cess as  competent  Black  businessmen  were 
placed  as  Vice  President  and  General 
Manager.  Oi>eratlons  Manager,  and  Manager 
of  Personnel  and  Training. 

In  addition.  Black  members  of  both  EG&G 
and  Van  Noorden  are  being  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  ERI. 

IV.    MANAGEMENT  TRAINING 

Tlie  development  of  the  ERI  management 
team  will  be  through  a  Management  Intern 
Program. 

To  this  end.  additional  EG&G  and  Van 
Noorden  staff  members  are  initially  providing 
managerial,  marketing,  and  technical  skills. 
advice,  and  training  for  ERI  staff  and  man- 
agement. No  formal  program  has  been  set  up 
and  assistance  Is  given  on  a  "need"  basis 
and  only  when  asked  for. 

v.    PRODUCTION    WORKERS 

ERI  is  presently  training  the  first  of  two 
groups  of  64  men  who  will  eventually  become 
full-time  ERI  employees  In  drafting,  weld- 
ing, or  metal  working. 

These  trainees  are  chosen  from  a  labor  p>ool 
created  through  the  efforts  of  Action  for  Bos- 
ton Community  Development.  Inc..  and  other 
local  community  organizations.  A  trainee  will 
be  selected  from  this  pool  using  the  follow- 
ing criteria: 

1  he  must  meet  the  definition  of  hard- 
core disadvantaged. 

2.  he  must  possess  the  ability  to  be  a  trainee 
and  thus  be  amenable  to  training. 

Criterion  itl  is  very  easy  to  fulfill  since  a 
definition  of  hard-core  unemployed  has  been 
explicitly  delineated  by  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

Criterion  i:2  will  be  applied  to  the  individ- 
ual through  subjective  staff  evaluation,  rec- 
ommendations, the  individual's  expressed  de- 
sire to  participate,  and  performance  through- 
out the  training  period.  Previous  work 
experience,  education,  and  arrest  and  con- 
viction records  will  not  be  considered  in  this 
selection  process. 

VI.    TRAINING 

Each  trainee  will  participate  In  a  six- 
month  training  program,  the  goals  of  which 
are  to  elevate  the  educational  and  social  level 
of  the  trainee,  provide  and  sustain  training 
in  drafting,  metal  working,  and  welding,  and 
furnish  the  counselling  and  guidance  neces- 
sary for  each  employee  to  continue  his  de- 
velopment toward  his  maximum  vocational 
potential. 

The  program  is  designed  to  meet  the  diverse 
needs  of  the  trainees  by  accommodating  it- 
self to  each  man's  academic  abilities  and 
skills  level.  In  addition,  basic  and  continuing 
classroom  instruction  will  interact  with  voca- 
tional instruction  to  strengthen  both  and 
to  make  the  entire  program  more  meaning- 
ful to  the  trainee. 

EG&G  has  received  a  training  grant  from 
the  Department  of  Labor  under  the  MA2 
program  which  will  pay  about  $2000  per  man 
for  training.  With  the  anticipated  attrition 
rate.  150-180  will  be  trained  for  the  128 
places  available.  If  more  than  the  estimated 
128  complete  training.  Jobs  will  be  made 
available  for  them.  The  $2000  figure  covers 
training  costs  for  each  man  until  he  reaches 
a  satisfactory  level  of  productivity  and  Is 
put  on  the  regular  company  payroll  and,  in 
addition,  will  pay  each  man  $80  per  week 
while  he  is  trained. 


VII.    PRODUCT    AND    MARKET 

ERI's  product  choice  was  limited  to  one 
with  a  high  labor- sales  ratio  in  order  to  sup- 
ply the  needed  community  employment  op- 
portunity. In  this  regard,  it  was  determined 
that  the  light  to  medium  metal  fabrlcatlii'; 
Industry  afforded  the  type  of  career  growth 
environment  necessary  for  the  success  of  the 
venture.  This  choice  subsequently  led  to  the 
acquisition  of  E.  Van  Noorden  &  Co. 

Generally,  a  company  which  establishes  a 
ghetto-based  operation  has  been  In  a  position 
to  purchase  a  significant  portion  of  the  firni's 
output  thereby  providing  a  guaranteed  mar- 
ket during  the  firm's  start-up  period.  EG&O 
being  a  non-consumer  oriented  operatloii, 
unfortunately  cannot  offer  this  initial  mar- 
ket advantage.  Thus.  ERI.  at  this  point.  :s 
in  a  very  critical  position  while  seekli.  - 
large,  proflta*)le  markets  for  Us  products. 

Negotiations  presently  under  way  wiMi 
three  major  companies  which  are  expectfil 
to  result  In  the  establishment  of  the  neectcci 
markets  for  ERI's  products.  In  the  meantime 
ERI  is  working  on  part  of  a  Van  Noorcie:i 
order  backlog  and  EO&O  will  buy  a  limited 
amount  of  product. 

Bertram    Lee   commented    that   there    .ir-^ 
three  big  problems  which  they  continual; 
encounter  in  trj-lng  to  sell  ERI  to  these  po- 
tential customers: 

1.  Customers  are  loath  to  contract  with  Rn 
untried,  inexperienced  supplier.  They  woulci 
rather  let  someone  else  be  the  first  ERI  cus- 
tomer and  contract  with  ERI  themselves 
once  it  has  a  reputation  and  experience. 

2.  Government  and  certain  Industry  con- 
tracts contain  very  rigid  design  specifications 
and  tolerances  which  might  be  difficult  for  i 
new  firm  to  meet. 

3.  ERI  has  to  be  careful  not  to  jeopardize 
Van  Noorden's  product  line. 

ERI  does  have  one  advantage  In  negotiat- 
ing with  potential  customers.  This  is  its  flex- 
ibility (ability  to  adjust  to  customer  needs t 
as  a  result  of  Its  not  yet  being  in  operaticii 

THE  GENESIS  OP  EG  &  G'S  INVOLVEMENT 

EG&G's  involvement  has  proceeded  :n 
stages. 

(1)  EG&G  complied  with  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Act  and.  along  with 
many  other  corporations.  Included  the  cus- 
tomary "We  are  an  equal  opportunity  em- 
ployer" in  their  recruiting  efforts. 

1 2)  This  "neutral"  action  on  the  part  of 
industry  was  replaced  when  it  became  ob- 
vious that  an  affirmative  corporate  commit- 
ment was  needed.  In  this  regard.  EG&G 
actively  solicited  disadvantaged  people  and 
ghetto  residents  in  its  recruiting  efforts. 

(3)  In  addition,  preferential  treatment  I'.n 
the  form  of  in-plant  training  programs)  w:-s 
attempted.  Problems  arose,  here,  though  lie- 
cause  employees  in  many  instances  could  not 
get  to  the  suburban  plant  sites, 

(4)  The  next  step  was  to  put  the  plant 
where  the  people  were.  This  natural  culmin:i- 
tlon  of  the  evolutionary  process  outlined 
above  was  hastened  by  a  new  awareness  '  f 
the  increasingly  critical  nature  of  the  situ  i- 
tion.  In  particular.  EG&G  saw  that  Aerojet 
General's  efforts  in  Watts  had  an  ameliorati.e 
effect  and  the  conclusion  was  reached  that 
EG&G   might  do  the  same  thing. 

EG&G  officials  stress  that  the  company* 
involvement  was  not  the  idea  of  one  man  but 
a  distillation  of  many  diverse  Ideas  within  .i 
flexible  organization. 

SUMMARY 

As  a  state  of  the  art  company  EG&G  wants 
to  be  a  leader  in  applying  business  and 
industrial  techniques  to  contemporary  socio- 
economic problems. 

EG&O  has  found  that  the  ghetto  Is  recep- 
tive to  a  company  which  wants  to  operate 
at  a  profit  there  and  it  expects  to  earn  a 
profit  from  its  involvement  with  ERI.  al- 
though, admittedly,  not  as  great  as  it  could 
earn  elsewhere. 
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The  challenge  for  EG&G  is  to  show  that  a 
company  can  earn  a  profit  in  the  ghetto 
and  that  there  is  a  great  untapped  and  pro- 
ductive labor  force  among  the  ghetto 
residents 

An  understanding  of  the  mentality  of 
EG&O  Is,  naturally,  important  to  an  under- 
.standing  of  their  decision  to  undertake  this 
project.  As  a  Kclentlflc.  state  of  the  art  com- 
pany they  have  a  strong  will  to  solve  cur- 
rent problems. 

In  summary,  then.  EG&O  is  not  investing 
in  ERI  out  of  purely  altruistic  motives.  It 
does  expect  to  earn  a  profit  but  this  desire  is 
tempered  by  altruism  and.  more  Importantly, 
the  EG&O  problem-solving  mentality. 


a  natural  consequence  of  ownership.  Tliis 
is  not  the  least  of  the  benefits  I  expect  to 
flow  from  the  implementation  of  this  bill. 


COMMUNITY  SELF-DETERMINA- 

TION ACT— THE  POTENTIAL  FOR 
STABILITY  AND  PROGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oiegon  I  Mr.  Dellenb.ackI, 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  no  scarcity  of  programs 
10  help  the  poor  people  of  America.  Bil- 
lions have  been  spent  over  the  past  few 
years.  Yet  somehow,  .something  has  gone 
wrong.  Often  civil  disorders,  anguish 
and  despair  seem  most  prevalent  in 
areas  where  the  benefits  of  the  war  on 
poverty  have  been  most  intense. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  something 
i^  lacking — something  that  money  alone 
cannot  buy.  That  something  is  a  unity 
and  stability  in  low-income  neighbor- 
hoods, a  new  type  of  leadership  that 
commands  the  respect  of  the  average 
citizen.  'When  benefits  are  meaningless, 
f-nd  programs  are  under  the  thumb  of 
.-.ome  Government  agency,  many  of  the 
true  leaders  of  these  areas  have  little  in- 
tei-est  in  any  personal  involvement. 

One  of  the  things  I  find  particularly 
Httractive  about  the  Community  Self- 
Determination  Act  is  its  potential  for 
drawing  fragmented  groups  and  leader- 
less  people  together  into  one  meaning- 
ful, purposeful  organization — the  com- 
ir. unity  development  corporation.  There 
is  a  promise  of  stability,  of  .ioint  effort 
for  a  common  goal,  of  a  new  spirit  of 
mutual  self-help.  All  these,  taken  to- 
gether, seem  to  me  to  reduce  the  chances 
of  civil  disturbances  and  riots,  which 
liave  been  commonly  associated  with 
poor,  unorganized  and  aimless  commu- 
nities. 

This  brings  to  mind  the  pioneer  fami- 
lies along  the  old  Oregon  Trail.  Tliey 
v^ere  imited  in  a  purposeful  quest — new 
homes  and  new  lives  in  the  boimtiful 
Oregon  territory.  Tliey  knew  their 
chances  of  achieving  that  goal  depended 
on  the  cooperation  of  each  member  of 
their  party.  Tliey  could  not  afford  to 
tolerate  destructive  behavior.  The  ethic 
of  their  community  was  cooperative 
effort,  and  their  attitudes  militated 
against  irresponsible  actions  or  destruc- 
tion of  property.  I  believe  the  community 
corporations  created  pursuant  to  this  act 
have  the  potential  of  creating  this  same 
kind  of  community  ethic  in  our  despair- 
ing central  city  areas  today.  I  think  the 
people  of  communities  organized  for  this 
meaningful  quest  will  put  the  great  sanc- 
tion of  neighborhood  social  pressure  on 
the  side  of  stability  and  respect  for  the 
law.  and  the  protection  of  property.  It  is 
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COMMUNITY  SELF-DETERMINA- 

TION PROGRAM— TECHNICAL  AS- 
SISTANCE AND  TRAINING 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pi-evious  Older  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minne.sota  I  Mr.  Qttie]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  crucial  to  the 
succe.ss  of  the  community  self-determi- 
nation iirogram  is  the  availability  of 
managei'ial  training  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  community  corporation  man- 
agers and  business  personnel.  Title  V  of 
the  bill  speaks  to  that  need  by  authoriz- 
ing Federal  assi.stance  to  community 
corporations  to  enable  them  to  contract 
for  tnanaaerial  tiaining  and  technical 
assistance.  The  section  is  written  as  an 
amendment  to  the  small  business  litle 
of  the  Economic  Oppwrtunity  Act. 

In.stead  of  setting  up  a  new  Govern- 
ment aid  proeram  like  so  many  we  al- 
leady  have,  this  section  merely  provides 
for  grants  to  corporations,  which  can 
then  hire  the  private  corporation  consult- 
ing firm,  university,  foundation,  associa- 
tion, or  even  Government  agency  of  its 
choice  to  provide  the  needed  expertise. 
Pi'ovisions  are  included  for  a  postevalua- 
tion  by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion of  the  performance  of  all  such  con- 
tracting firms,  for  the  protection  of  com- 
munity corporations  that  may  subse- 
quently be  considering  the  use  of  the 
same  contractor  for  this  purpose. 

This  provision  is  an  important  attempt 
to  insure  that  business  and  managerial 
expertise  is  available  to  commiinlty  cor- 
porations. This,  indeed,  is  a  crucial  ele- 
ment in  this  program. 

I  am  happy  to  join  the  other  Members 
taking  part  in  this  special  order  in  spon- 
soring the  Community  Self -Determina- 
tion Act.  I  join  them  in  the  belief  that 
this  legislation  repi'esents  a  major  new 
effort  to  mobilize  the  talent  and  resources 
of  our  poor  urban  and  rural  communities 
behind  the  advancement  of  the  self-re- 
spect and  economic  status  of  their  people. 


ALASKA'S  NORTH  SLOPE  OIL  DIS- 
COVERY BIGGEST  IN  UNITED 
STATES  TO  DATE 

The  SPEAKER  pi'O  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  I  Mr.  PollockI  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
gi'eat  pleasure.  I  have  a  spectacular  an- 
nouncement to  make.  I  have  just  le- 
ceived  word  fiom  a  high  official  of  At- 
lantic-Richfield  Oil  Co.  that  the  north 
slope  geophysical  structure  on  which  the 
No.  1  Prudhoe  Bay  well  and  the  No.  1 
Sag  State  well — 7  miles  apart — contains 
5  to  10  billion  barrels  of  recoverable  pri- 
mary crude  oil — plus  unknown  quantities 
of  secondary  recovery  oil.  This  is  an  en- 
tirely new  oil  province,  which  has  been 
analyzed  as  absolutely  the  biggest  oil 
find  in  the  United  States  to  date.  This 
reser\'e  analysis  has  been  presented  to 
Atlantic-Richfield  and  Humble  Oil  and 
Refining  Co.,  joint  venturers  in  the  north 


slope  project,  by  DeGolyer  and  Mc- 
Naulghton.  nationally  renowned  and  ver>' 
conservative  consulting  petioleum  engi- 
neeis  used  by  petroleum  banks  through 
the  Nation  for  making  petroleum  reserve 
analyses  for  bank  financing  punx)ses. 

To  put  the  5-  to  10-billion-barrel  figure 
in  its  proper  enomious  context,  let  me 
say  that  a  100-million-bariel  field  is  a 
very,  verj-  big  field  indeed.  For  perspec- 
tive, if  we  lealize  that  1  billion  is  10 
times  the  size  of  the  100-million-barrel 
field,  then  we  can  realize  that  we  are 
talking  about  an  enormous  field  50  to  100 
times  the  size  of  a  100-mlllion-banel 
field.  Tliis  places  the  north  slope  re- 
serves into  the  category  of  a  great  Mid- 
dle East-type  resene. 

Becaase  of  the  enormous  investment 
involved,  literally  millions  upon  millions 
of  dollars  for  exploration  and  develop- 
ment in  this  remote  area,  I  am  deeply 
thankful  for  the  existing  oil  depletion 
allowance  granted  to  oil  companies 
without  which  this  find  would  unques- 
tionably not  have  occurred.  For  some 
time  now  a  feasibility  study  has  been 
underway  concerning  construction  of  a 
pipeline  from  the  north  slope  down  to 
Fairbanks.  The  estimat^ed  500  miles  of 
pipeline  would  cost  several  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  to  construct.  Other  means  of 
transporting  the  crude  oil  are  also  in- 
\olved  in  the  study,  although  movement 
by  pipeline  appears  to  be  the  most  eco- 
nomical means. 

If  the  'conservative"  reserve  analysis 
by  DeGolyer  and  McNaulghton  is  correct, 
this  will  obviously  mean  a  great  deal  to 
the  economy  of  Alaska.  It  is  believed 
that  one  more  well  on  this  geophysical 
structure  will  absolutely  confirm  the  re- 
serve analysis  by  the  consulting  petro- 
leum engineering  firm. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  H.R. 
17735,  PROVIDING  FOR  BETTER 
CONTROL  OF  INTERSTATE  TRAF- 
FIC IN  FIREARMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Pollock]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
were  no  hearings  on  H.R.  17735.  I  real- 
ize that  the  proponents  of  the  bill  con- 
tend that  there  have  been  some  6  or  8 
years  of  hearings  on  the  general  subject: 
however.  I  would  lespectfully  remind 
these  proponents  that  the  very  thing 
they  now  propose  to  do.  did  not  have  suf- 
ficient merit  to  be  included  in  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Prevention  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968 — Public  Law  90-351— which 
became  Federal  law  less  than  1  month 
ago.  Specifically,  long  guns — rifles  and 
shotguns — were  excluded.  Likewise  am- 
munition for  rifles  and  shotgims  was 
sjoecifically  exempted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  number  of 
amendments  to  H.R.  17735  which  would 
clarify  the  legislative  intent  so  that  at 
some  future  date  the  intent  of  Congress 
will  not  be  enlarged  or  narrowed.  I  shall 
also  propose  an  amendment  which  would 
legulate  rather  than  prohibit  interstate 
movement  of  firearms  for  lawful  pur- 
poses and  which  would  thus  give  relief 
to  rural  areas. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  there  will 
be  no  attempt  to  unduly  limit  the  time 
for  consideration  of  each  and  every 
amendment  that  may  be  presented  and 
that  each  will  be  considered  on  its  merits. 
As  the  hour  gets  late,  there  will  undoubt- 
edly be  attempts  to  curtail  debate  and 
adequate  consideration  of  important 
amendments,  but  if  this  Is  done  it  will  be 
a  great  disservice  to  the  American  public. 

Although  the  distinguished  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  have  ex- 
pounded at  considerable  length  about 
the  constitutionality  of  this  bill,  I  submit 
that  the  only  Supreme  Court  test  of  the 
second  fimendment  specifically  ruled  on 
the  constitutionality  of  Federal  control 
over  proven  gangster  weapons,  and  more 
specifically,  a  sawed-ofT  shotgun.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  not  talking  about  sawed- 
off  shotguns.  20-millimeter  antitank 
weapons  or  similarly  classed  destructive 
devices — we  are  legislating  controls  on 
rifles  and  shotguns  and  I  respectfully 
submit  that  what  we  do  here  is  an  in- 
fringement or  an  abridgment  on  the 
right  of  citizens  to  keep  and  bear  arms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  all  Members  will 
have  time  to  review  my  several  amend- 
ments, I  include  them  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  along  with  a  brief  explanation 
of  their  several  purposes. 

Amendment  No.  1 :  Amendment  to  H.R. 

17735,    AS    Reported 

(Offered  by   Howard  W.   Pollock) 

Page  5,  strike  out  Unas  10  through  17  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  Che  following: 

"(2)  The  term  'Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce' includes  commerce  between  any  place 
In  a  State  and  any  place  outside  of  that 
State,  but  such  term  does  not  Include  com- 
merce between  places  within  the  same  State 
but  through  any  place  outside  of  that  State. 
The  term  'State'  Includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commonwealth  of  PMierto  Rico, 
and  the  possessions  of  the  United  States." 

EXPLANATION 

This  amendment  would  remove  all  restric- 
tions on  Intrastate  movement  of  firearms  and 
ammunition.  *, 

NEED  ' 

The  present  language  prohibits  Intrastate 
movement  whenever  any  flrearms  or  ammu- 
nition passes  outside  a  State's  boundary.  In 
Alaska  intrastate  transportation  frequently 
Involves  International  travel. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Amendment  Oftered  by 
Howard  W  Pollock,  toH.R.  17735 

A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  better  control  of  the 
Interstate  traffic  In  flrearms. 

Proposed  amendment  to  5  921.  Defini- 
tions.— On  page  8,  between  lines  4  and  5, 
Insert  a  new  paragraph  to  read  as  follows, 
and  renumber  all  succeeding  paragraphs: 

"(13)  The  term  'licensed  transferee'  means 
any  person  who  Is  licensed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter  to  purchase  a  fire- 
arm by  mall  order  within,  or  outside  his 
State  of  residence  or  domicile,  or  who  Is  li- 
censed to  purchase  a  firearm  In  person  out- 
side of  his  State  or  resldei^e  or  domicile." 
explanation^ 

This  amendment  along  wiih  amenoments 
Nos.  5.  9,  and  16  should  be  considered  en  bloc. 
They  provide  for  State  regulation  rather  than 
absolute  prohibition  of  puichases  of  fire- 
arms or  ammunition  by  mailorder  or  in  per- 
son outside  one's  State  af  residence  or 
domicile. 

NEED 

Because  of  features  of  geography,  tierraln, 
population  and  remoteness,  inany  Alaskans 
live  In  areas  where  there  ari^  no  stores,  and 
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transportation  Is  expensive.  They  are  thus 
dependent  upon  mall  order  purchases,  and 
some  Alaskans  from  time  to  time  travel  to 
other  States  to  make  purchases  for  long  term 
periods. 

Amendment    No.    3:     Amendment    to    HR 
17735,  AS  Reported 
( Offered  by  Howard  W.  Pollock  ) 
Page  10,  after  line  11  insert  the  following: 
"(c)    for  the  purpKwes  of  this  chapter  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  active  duty 
Is  a  resident  of  the  State  In  which  his  perma- 
nent duty  station  is  located." 

EXPLANATION 

Clarifies  the  status  of  military  personnel 
who  may  be  on  permanent  duty  stationed 
In  a  State  other  than  their  State  of  domicile. 

NEED 

Military  personnel,  as  well  as  other  citizens 
may  have  a  domicile  in  one  State  and  a  fac- 
tual place  of  abode  In  another  State,  but 
should  be  allowed  to  claim  both  places  as 
residence  for  purposes  of  this  act. 


Amendment  No.  4 :  Proposed  Substitute 
Amendment  to  COMMriTEE  Amendment 
to  §  922,  Offered  by  Howard  W.  Pollock, 
to  H  R.  17735 

A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  better  control  of  the 
Interstate  traffic  In  firearms. 

Proposed  substitute  amendment  to  com- 
mittee amendment  to  §  922.  Unlawful  acts. — 
Delete  partigraph  (3)  on  lines  23  through 
25  of  page  11  and  lines  1  through  13  of  page 
12,  and  in  lieu  thereof  substitute  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(3)  Pot  any  person,  other  than  a  licensed 
Importer,  licensed  manufacturer  or  licensed 
dealer  to  transport  Into  or  receive  In  the 
State  where  he  resides  or  where  he  Is  domi- 
ciled (or  If  the  person  Is  a  corporation  or 
other  business  entity.  In  which  he  maintains 
a  place  of  business)  any  firearm  purchased 
or  otherwise  obtained  by  him  outside  that 
State,  except  that  this  provision  shall  not 
apply  to  firearms  lawfully  acquired  outside 
his  State  of  residence  or  where  he  Is  domi- 
ciled prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  act, 
nor  to  any  firearms  acquired  subsequent 
thereto  by  gift,  devise  or  descent,  or  by  bail- 
ment for  a  short  period  of  time  for  hunting 
or  other  sporting  purposes,  or  to  firearms 
which  were  otherwise  legally  acquired  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  so  long  as  said 
person  Is  permitted  under  law  to  acquire  or 
possess  a  firearm  In  his  State  of  residence  or 
domicile." 

EXPLANATION 

(1)    Provides  ex  post  facto  protection  for 

prior   acquisition   and   ownership   of   lawful 

firearms  and  ammunition. 

'  (2)  Specifically  Includes  for  bailment  (loan 

or  rental)   of  a  firearm  for  lawful  purposes. 

(3)  Specifically  Includes  domicile  and  res- 
idence for  the  purposes  of  this  bill. 

(4)  SpeclficaUy  Includes  acquisition  of 
firearms  by  gift,  devise  and  descent. 

NEED 

The  original  language  of  H.R.  17735  is 
silent  on  these  matters.  Title  IV  of  the  Crime 
Prevention  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  pro- 
vided for  all  but  domicile  and  bailment  un- 
der section  922(a)3(B)  and  (a)5(B).  These 
two  subsections  were  deleted  from  H.R.  17735. 

Bailment  is  necessary  to  assure  that  giiides 
may  lawfully  provide  firearms  for  hunters 
who  may  need  them.  Likewise  the  present 
language  would  make  it  unlawful  for  a 
shooting  gallery,  the  Sunday  afternoon  tur- 
key shoot  sponsored  by  the  fire  department, 
police  group  or  other  public  bodies  to  be  con- 
ducted as  a  means  of  raising  funds  or  for 
amusement.  Persons  should  be  allowed  to 
receive  flrearms  by  gift,  devise  or  inheritance 
from  out  of  state,  so  long  as  they  are  not 
otherwise  prohibited  from  such  acquisition. 


Amendment  No.  5:  Amendment  Offered  ey 
Howard  W.  Pollock  to  H  R.   17735 

A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  better  control  of  the 
interstate  traffic  in  firearms. 

Proposed  amendment  to  §  922.  Unlawful 
Acts.— On  page  11,  between  lines  22  and  2:i. 
Insert  a  new  p>axagraph   to  reed  as  follow-^ 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  i  f 
subdivisions  (a)(3)  and  (b)(3)  of  this  sec- 
tion, this  paragraph  shall  not  be  held  'j 
preclude  a  licensed  transferee  from  pur- 
chasing a  firearm  by  mall  order  from  i 
licensed  importer,  licensed  manufacturer  or 
licensed  dealer  inside  or  outside  his  State  of 
residence,  or  from  purchasing  a  firearm  1:1 
person  from  a  licensed  Importer,  llcenstd 
manufacturer  or  licensed  dealer  outside  hi- 
State  of  residence,  but  the  licensed  transferer 
shall  nevertheless  be  subject  to  all  other  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  other  firearms  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  United  Statee  and  of  h'.i 
State  and  political  subdivision  of  residence' 
except  that  when  a  nonreeldent  of  a  Sia'jt 
purchasee  a  firearm  as  a  licensed  transferep. 
he  shall  not  take  delivery  of  said  firearia 
sooner  than  two  days  next  following  comple- 
tion and  submission  of  the  purchase  doci- 
ments  for  said  firearm,  and  the  licensed  Im- 
porter, licensed  manufacturer  or  lloensed 
dealer  shall  at  the  time  of  the  Initial  sales 
transaction  notify  the  local  police  authori- 
ties of  the  Intended  purchase.  If  such  is  re- 
quired by  the  law  of  the  State  or  local  sub- 
division where  the  purchase  Is  nxade.  Tl.e 
notlflcatlon  may  require  the  submission  by 
the  licensed  transferee  of  such  information 
as  Is  required  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 923  (1)  of  this  act." 

EXPLANATION 

This  amendment  provides  for  State  regu- 
lation of  mall  order  purchases  or  out  >  ' 
State  purchases  of  firearms  and  ammuni- 
tion. Instead  of  outright  prohibition  (see 
explanation  of  amendment  No.  2). 

NEED 

H.R.  17735  proposes  prohibition  other  thai 
regulation  (see  amendments  2,  5,  9  and  I61. 

Amendment    No.    6:     Proposed    StJBSTrrvTr 

Amendment    to    Committee    Amendment 

TO   Section   922.   Offered   by    Howard   W, 

Pollock   to  H.R.    17735 

A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  better  control  of  the 
interstate   traffic  In   firearms. 

Proposed  substitute  amendment  to  com- 
mittee amendment  to  §  922.  Unlawful  Act.— 
Delete  paragraph  (5)  on  lines  21  through 
25  of  page  12  and  lines  1  through  10  of  page 
13,  and  in  lieu  thereof  substitute  the 
following: 

"(5)  FV)r  any  person  other  than  a  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer  or  licensed 
dealer  to  transfer,  sell,  trade,  give,  transport 
or  deliver  any  firearm  to  any  person  (other 
than  a  licensed  Importer,  licensed  manufac- 
turer, or  licensed  dealer)  who  the  transferer 
knows  or  has  reasonable  cause  to  belle\o 
resides  or  Is  domiciled  In  any  State  other 
than  that  in  which  the  transferor  resides  c  r 
Is  domiciled  (or  In  which  his  place  of  busi- 
ness Is  located  If  the  transferor  Is  a  corpora- 
tion or  other  business  entity),  except  that 
this  provision  sliall  not  apply  to  the  tran?- 
fer,  transportation  or  delivery  of  a  flrearn 
as  a  gift  or  to  carry  out  a  bequest  or  acqui- 
sition by  intestate  succession,  so  long  iS 
said  transferee  Is  permitted  to  acquire  or 
possess  a  firearm  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  rtsidence;  nor  shall  this  provision  applv 
to  the  transfer,  transportation  or  delivers 
of  a  firearm  to  said  transferee  within  the 
State  in  which  the  transferor  resides  or  is 
domiciled.  If  said  transfer  is  for  purposes 
of  bailment  for  a  short  period  of  time  for 
hunting  or  other  spK>rtlng  purpoees." 
explanation 

Confornfilng  amendment  to  amendment 
;f4.  Specifically  provides  ex  post  facto  pro- 
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tectlon  for  prior  acquisition  and  ownership 
of  firearms  the  acquisition  of  which  are 
otherwise  lawful;  bailment  (loan  or  rental) 
for  lawful  hunting  and  sporting  purposes; 
iiuthorlzatlon  for  acquisition  of  flrearms  by 
plft,  devise  or  descent;  and  specifies  that 
residence  and  domicile  both  may  be  In- 
cluded where  an  Individual  has  a  factual 
place  of  abode  different  than  his  true,  fixed 
and  permanent  home. 

NEED 

(See  comments  under  amendment  No.  4). 

Amendment  No.  7:  Amendment  to  the  Com- 
MriTEE  Amendment  to  H.R.  17735,  as  Re- 
ported 

(Offered  by  Howard  W.  Pollock) 

Page  13,  line  7,  strike  out  "Interstate"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
•intestate". 

explanation 

Language  of  H.R.  17735  uses  "interstate" 
when  it  should  be  "intestate". 


.■Amendment    No.    8:    Amendments    to    H.R. 
17735.    AS    Reported 

(Offered  by  Howard  W.  Pollock) 

Page  14.  line  8.  Immediately  after  "(2)" 
Insert  the  following: 

"(A)  Any  firearm  or  ammunition  to  any 
person  in  any  State  where  the  purchase  or 
possession  by  such  person  of  such  firearm  or 
.immunitlon  would  be  In  violation  of  the 
State  or  published  political  subdivision  law 
applicable  at  the  place  of  sale,  delivery  or 
Cither  disposition,  and  which  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  this  paragraph,  unless  the 
licensee  knows  or  has  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  the  purchase  or  possession  would 
i.ot  be  in  violation  of  such  State  or  pub- 
lished political  subdivision. 

"(B)  Upon  the  request  of  the  principal 
governing  body  of  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  (made  In  accordance  with  such  pr(x;e- 
ciures  as  the  Secretary  may  provide),  the 
Secretary  shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister any  law  of  such  political  subdivision 
which  regulates  the  purchase,  sale,  transfer, 
cr  possession  of  firearms.  On  or  before  Jan- 
uary 31  of  the  second  calendar  year  beginning 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  chapter  and 
each  calendar  year  thereafter,  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  list 
of  all  such  laws  published  In  the  Federal 
P.eglster  In  the  preceding  calendar  year  and 
shall  furnish  a  copy  of  such  list  to  each 
licensed  Importer,  licensed  manufacturer, 
.'nd  licensed  dealer." 

explanation 

(1)  Requires  appropriate  laws  of  State  and 
political  subdivision  to  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

(2)  Requires  the  Secretary  to  annually 
furnish  a  copy  of  such  appUcable  laws  to  each 
federally  licensed  dealer,  manufacturer,  and 
importer. 

need 
The  existing  language  makes  It  a  Federal 
crime  for  a  Federal  licensee  to  provide  a  fire- 
iirm  or  ammunition  which  would  be  unlaw- 
ful under  State  or  local  law.  However,  no 
provision  has  been  made  for  either  publlsh- 
ng  or  distributing  such  non-Federal  laws  to 
Federal  licensees. 

.\MENDMBNT  NO.  9:    PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO 

s  922  Offered  by  Howard  W.  Pollock  to 

HR.  17735 

A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  better  control  of  the 
interstate  traffic  in  firearms. 

Proposed  amendment  to  §  922.  Unlawful 
.^c^?. — On  page  14.  line  16.  after  the  word 
"person"  add  the  words  "other  than  a  li- 
censed transferee. ' 


explanation 
Conforming  amendment  to  be  considered 
en  bloc  with  amendments  Nos.  2.  5.  and  16. 

NEED 

(See  remarks  under  Amendment  No.  2  ) 


AMENDMENT     NO.      10:      AMENDMENT     TO      H.R. 

17735,  AS   Reported 
(Offered  by  Howard  W.  Pollock) 
Page  15.  line  8,  delete  "or  ammunition  to 
any  person"  and  In  Ueu  thereof  Insert  the 
following: 

"To  any  Individual  or  ammunition  to  any 
person  not  a  resident  or  domiciliary  la  the 
State  In  which  the  licensee's  place  of  busi- 
ness." 

EXPLANATION 

Provides  that  ammunition  sold  to  resi- 
dents of  a  State  need  not  be  federally  record- 
ed. Would  not  prohibit  any  such  recordation 
required  by  State  law. 

NEED 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  assist  the 
States  In  controlling  Interstate  movement  of 
firearms  and  ammunition  for  unlawful  pur- 
poses; but  it  would  be  an  undue  burden  on 
local  resident  hunters  and  sportsmen  to  have 
all  ammunition  purchases  recorded  and  fed- 
erally regulated. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1  1  :   F>ROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO 
§  922    OFTEfeED    BY    HOWARD    W.    POLLOCK    TO 

H.R.  17736 

A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  better  control  of  the  In- 
terstate traffic  In  firearms. 

Proposed  amendent  to  §  922.  Unlawful 
Acts.— On.  page  16,  line  25,  delete  the  comma; 
then  on  page  17,  line  4,  change  the  period  to 
a  semicolon,  and  add  the  following: 

'Except  that  any  passenger  who  owns  or 
legally  possesses  a  firearm  or  ammunition 
being  transported  aboard  any  common  or 
contract  carrier  for  movement  with  the  pas- 
senger in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  may 
deliver  said  firearm  or  ammunition  into  the 
custody  of  the  pilot,  captain,  conductor,  or 
operator  of  said  common  or  contract  carrier 
for  the  duration  of  the  trip  without  violating 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

EXPLANATION 

Provides  for  movement  of  flrearms  and  am- 
munition with  the  owner  In  Interstate  com- 
merce under  controlled  conditions. 

NEED 

Existing  language  of  H.R.  17735  is  silent 
on  this  matter. 

.Amendment    No.    12:    Amendment    to    H  R. 

17735.   AS  Reported    (Offered   by   Howard 

W.  Pollock) 

Page  19.  line  18,  immediately  after  "per- 
son" insert  the  following:  "(Other  than  a 
licensed  importer)." 

EXPLANATION 

Provides  exemption  for  licensed  Importers 
which  are  authorized  under  other  sections  of 
the  bill  to  Import  flrearms. 

NEED 

Clariflcation  of  legislative  intent. 

.Amendment   No.    13:    Amendments   to   H  R. 

17735.   AS   Reported    (Offered  by   Howard 

W.  Pollock) 

Page  20,  line  23.  strike  out  "$500"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "$50." 

Page  21,  line  6.  strike  out  "$500"  and  in- 
sert in  li<?u  thereof  the  following:  "$50." 
explanation 

Reduces  the  Federal  license  foes  for  a  man- 
ufacturer or  an  importer  of  firearms  other 
than  destructive  devices  from  .$500  to  $50. 
need 

The  S500  fee  for  manufacturing  and  im- 
porting   flrearms    for    lawful    hunting    and 


sporting  purposes  is  unduly  restrictive  on 
small  business  throughout  the  Nation,  with- 
out having  any  significant  Impact  on  the 
large  importers  or  manufacturers.  The  high 
license  lees  will  make  tlie  cost  of  the  small 
business  prohibitive. 

Amendment   No.    14:    Amendment   To    H.R. 

17735.    as    Reported 

(Offered   by   Howard   W.    Pollock) 

Page  21.  immediately  after  line  14.  insert 
the  following: 

"All  fees  received  by  the  Secretary  for 
Licenses  Issued  under  this  section  shall  be 
covered  into  the  Federal  aid  to  wildlife- 
restoration  fund  created  by  section  3  of  the 
Act  entitled  'An  act  to  provide  that  the 
United  States  shall  aid  the  States  In  wildlife- 
restoration  projects,  and  for  other  purposes', 
approved  September  2,  1937  (50  Stat.  16 
U.8.C.  669b)." 

explanation 

Would  have  all  Federal  license  fees  de- 
posited to  the  same  fund  that  the  Admin- 
istration would  withhold  If  States  do  not 
enact  certain  antlgun  laws  as  proposed  by 
H.R.  18110  now  pending  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  All  funds  now  go  to  miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

NEED 

Would  expand  the  Federal  moneys  avail- 
able to  State  for  wildlife  activities,  which 
since  1937  are  derived  from  a  Federal  tax  on 

flrearms  and  ammunition. 

Amendment  No.  15:  Amendment  to  the 
Committee  Amendment  to  H.R.  17735.  as 
Reported 

(Offered   by  Howard   W.   Pollock) 
Page  23,  strike  out  lines  5  and  6  and  re- 
designate the  succeeding  paragraplis  and  all 
references  to  such  paragraphs  accordingly. 
explanation 

Would  strike  minimum  age  requirement 
for  a  Federal  license. 

need 
Prohibits  anyone  from  manufacturing, 
selling,  repairing  or  importing  any  firearm 
or  ammunition  until  he  reaches  the  age  of 
21.  This  shovild  be  a  prerogative  of  the  States. 
The  President  has  Just  proposed  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  lower  voting  age  to  18. 
If  a  person  is  old  enough  for  the  military 
service  and  sufficiently  mature  to  vote  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  that  same 
person  Is  sufficiently  mature  to  engage  In  a 
legitimate  business  of  gunsmlthlng. 

Amendment  No.  16:  Amendment  Offered  By 
Howard  W  Pollock  to  H  R.  17735 

A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  better  control  of  the 
Interstate  traffic  In  firearms. 

Prof>osed  amendment  to  S.  923.  Licc-nsiing. — 
On  page  27.  between  lines  10  and  11  Insert  a 
new  paragraph  to  read  as  follows: 

"(i)  If  not  otheru-lse  prohibited  by  the 
laws  of  his  State  or  local  subdivision  of  resi- 
dence, the  license  for  the  licensed  trans- 
feree referred  to  In  section  922  shall  be  issued 
to  an  applicant  by  the  Governor  of  his  State 
or  residence,  or  by  the  designee  of  the 
Governor  only  upon  receipt  of  wTitten  ap- 
plication which  shall : 

••(1)  State  that: 

"(1)  the  applicant  is  at  least  18  years  of 
age  if  the  licensed  transferee  is  purchasing 
a  rifle  or  shotgun  or  ammunition  therefor, 
or  is  at  least  21  years  of  age  if  the  Ucen.sed 
transferee  is  purchasing  a  handgun  or  am- 
munition therefor: 

"(ii)  lie  has  not  been  convicted  of  any 
felony  nor  at  the  time  of  the  application  Is 
he  under  indictment  for  commission  of  a 
felony  in  a  court  of  the  United  States  or  in 
a  court  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof: 

"(ill)  he  has  not  be«n  convicted  of  any 
misdemeanor  involving  actual  or  attempted 
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or  to  another  by 
or  a  court  of  any 


State  or  political  subdlvlsl  in  thereof; 

"(Iv)  He  has  never  beei  committed  to  an 
Institution  by  a  court  of  the  United  States 
or  a  court  of  any  State  oi  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  on  the  groun  1  that  he  was  an 
alcoholic,  a  narcotics  addl^  t,  or  mentally  In- 
competent; and 

■■(V)    He  Is  a  citizen  of     he  United  States. 

"(2)  Be  signed  by  the  a;  pUcant  who  shall 
swear  or  attest  to  the  ti  nth  of  all  state- 
ments, Information  and  naterlal  provided 
therein. 

"(3)  Include  a  photograj  i  and  flngerprlnta 
of  the  applicant,  obtained  n  such  manner  as 
the  Governor  or  his  design  «  shall  by  regula- 
tion prescribe;  except  that  the  Governor  of  a 
State  may  certify  that  tt  Is  requirement  of 
the  Act  Is  not  practlcabli  In  certain  situa- 
tions and  may  be  waived  or  he  may  grant 
exemption  to  the  appltcai  ;  for  this  require- 
ment. 

"(4)  Contain  such  addl  lonal  Information 
regarding  the  applicant,  ncludlng  without 
limitation,  birth  date  and  place,  sex,  height, 
weight,  eye  and  hair  co;  >r.  distinguishing 
marks  or  characteristics,  and  present  and 
previous  realdences,  as  tha  Governor  or  legis- 


lature shall  by  regulation 


"<5l    Be  accompanied  t  '  a  reasonable  fee 


required  to  be  paid  to  the 
such  a  transferee  license 


Itate  for  obtaining 
nd  for  such  certi- 


fied copies  thereof  as  may  from  time  to  time 


be  required.  The  licensed 

required    to    furnish    the 

licensed  manufacturer  or  licensed  dealer  with 

a  certified  copy  of  the  tp|nsferee  license  at 

the  time  of  purchase  of 

order  or  In  person  outside 

dence." 

EXPLANATI 

Provides  for  Issuance  o: 
which  could  be  used  by 
State  In  the  lawful  purch 
ammunition  by  mall  ordc! 
his  domicile  or  residence. 


Provides  for  regulation    tistead  of  prohibl 


tlon.  To  be  considered  eq 
ments  2.  5.  and  9 

(See  Amendment  No.  2.) 


Amendment    No. 
BY   Howard   W. 


or  law  prescribe. 


,ransferee  shall  be 
Icensed   Importer, 


firearm  by  mail 
his  State  or  resl- 

N 


fa 


State  certificate 
resident  of  that 
ie  of  a  firearm  or 
or  in  a  State  not 


bloc  with  amend- 


17:      AAfcNOMENT      OrTEXED 

PoLLOCli   TO   H.R.    17735 
A  bill  to  amend  title  18JU.S.C..  to  provide 
for  better  control  of  the     iterstate  traffic  In 
firearms. 

Proposed  amendment  t«  <i  925  Esccptions: 
Relief  from  disabilities.-  On  page  31.  be- 
tween lines  2  and  3.  inset  >  a  new  parag^raph 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(ei  The  Governor  of  ti  State  may  certify 
action  of  the  State  legisli  lure  to  the  secre- 
tary that  application  of  ills  act  or  of  cer- 
tain portions  of  this  act  is] 
would  cause  undue  hard 
classes  of  residents  of  tt 
specific  area  of  that  State, 
accordingly  does  not  elect 
the  provisions  of  this  act 
tions  of  this  act.  Upon  rec^ 
fication.  the  secretary  shjU  grant  to  such 
State  or  to  the  residents  <*  a  specific  area  of 
that  State  exemption  fron&he  application  of 
all    or   appropriate   parts  tt   this   act. 

EXPLANATI^ 

Provides  for  State  excli 
all  of  the  provisions  of  tj 
so  elects   by  action  of 
and  the  Governor  so  noj 
that  implementation  of 
thereof  is  not  practical 
due  hardship. 

NEED 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  17te5  is  to  assist  the 
States;  therefore,  the  Stale  should  be  able 
to  determine  whether  assiitance  is  required, 
and  not  be  forced  to  be  b^und  by  the  Fed- 
eral control. 


lot  practicable  or 
Ihlps  for  certain 
pit  State,  or  of  a 
Id  that  the  State 
,  to  be  bound  by 
by  specific  i>or- 
Ipt  of  such  certi- 


ion  from  part  or 

le  act  If  the  State 

State  legislature 

fles  the  secretary 

Is  bill  or  portions 

would  create  un- 


THE     PRESIDENT     TRUSTS     AMER- 
ICAS YOUNG  PEOPLE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
hope  that  the  President's  eloquent  mes- 
sage "To  Vote  at  18"  will  spark  this 
Congress  and  the  Nation  into  long  over- 
due action  to  guarantee  the  right  to 
vote  to  all  citizens  18  years  of  age  or 
older.  As  one  who  has  introduced  legis- 
lation calling  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  lower  the  voting  age,  House  Joint 
Resolution  86.  I  am  especially  pleased 
to  see  increasing  public  support  for  the 
President's  June  27  proposal. 

Young  Americans  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  21  have  clearly  demonstrated 
their  desire  and  ability  to  paiticipate 
creatively  and  constructively  in  the 
democratic  process.  These  aie,  without 
doubt,  the  most  concerned,  best  edu- 
cated, and  most  sophisticated  generation 
of  youth  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

By  approving  this  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  Congress  will  demonstrate 
to  our  young  men  and  women  that  their 
voices  and  hopes  are  not  going  unheeded 
by  public  officials.  And  even  more  im- 
portant, such  an  amendment  will  enrich 
this  Nation  by  making  the  electorate 
moie  broadly  based  and  truly  represent- 
ative and  infusing  it  with  a  new  energy 
and  concern. 

The  message  follows : 
To   Vote   at    18 — Democracy   Fulfilled   and 
Enriched 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  ballot  box  Is  the  great  anvil  of  democ- 
racy, where  government  is  shaped  by  the  will 
of  the  people.  It  Is  through  the  ballot  that 
democracy  draws  its  strength,  renews  its 
processes,    and   assures   Its  survival. 

Throughout  the  life  of  our  republic,  no 
single,  enduring  question  has  so  engaged  gen- 
eration after  generation  of  Americans  as  this: 
Who  among  our  citizens  shall  be  eligible  to 
participate  as  voters  in  determining  the 
course  of  our  public  affairs? 

On  four  occasions  we  have  amended  our 
Constitution  to  enlarge  or  to  protect  that 
participation.  In  recent  years.  Congress  itself 
has  been  attentive  to  sheltering  and  assur- 
ing the  free  exercise  of  the  right  to  vote. 

Such  a  concern  is  altogether  fitting.  Under 
a  government  of.  by  and  for  the  j^eople.  the 
right  to  vote  is  the  most  basic  right  of  all.  It 
is  the  right  on  wliich  all  others  finally  stand. 

Such  a  right  is  not  to  be  idly  conferred  or 
blindly  withheld.  But  the  stability  of  our  Re- 
public from  the  beginning  has  been  served — 
well  and  faithfully — by  the  willingness  of 
Americans  to  lay  aside  the  constraints  of 
custom  and  tradition  and  heed  the  appeals  of 
reason  and  reality  to  welcome  into  the  Ameri- 
can electorate  those  of  our  citizens  fitted  by 
the  precepts  of  our  society's  values  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  exercise  of  the  ultimate  right 
of  citizenship. 

At  the  Inception  of  the  Republic,  the 
promise  of  the  new  Nation  was  strengthened 
because  our  forefathers  cast  aside  tests  of 
religion  and  property. 

At  mldpassage,  America's  moral  strength 
was  fortified  when  the  test  of  color  was  re- 
moved by  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  The 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  has  reinforced  this 
principle  for  all  time. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  modern  era  in  this 


twentieth  century,  reason  and  reality  wiseh 
prevailed  when  the  women  of  America- 
through  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution — were  granted  the  equality  of 
citizenship  so  long  denied  them 

In  1961.  the  Twenty-Third  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  gave  citizens  of  the  Na- 
tion's capital  the  right  to  vote  for  President 
and  Vice  President. 

Pour  years  ago.  the  Twenty-Fourth  Amend- 
ment struck  down  the  tests  of  the  poll  tax 
Which  had  for  almost  a  century  dlsenfran. 
chlsed  thousands  of  Americans. 

ENXABOING    THE    AMERICAN    FRANCHISE 

In  all  these  Instances  time  has  affirmed  the 
wisdom  and  the  right  of  these  decisions  to 
enlarge  participation  in  the  Nation's  affairs. 
Time,  too,  has  already  affirmed  the  wisdom 
and  Justice  of  our  continuing  efforts  in  the 
last  decade  to  perfect,  protect  and  shelter 
the  right  of  all  citizens  to  vote  and  to  put 
an  end  to  the  unconscionable  techniques  of 
studied  discrimination. 

Today,  I  believe  It  is  time  once  more  for 
Americans  to  measure  the  constraints  of  cus- 
tom and  tradition  against  the  compelling 
force  of  reason  and  reality  in  regard  to  the 
test  of  age.  The  hour  has  come  to  take  the 
next  great  step  in  the  march  of  democracv. 
We  should  now  extend  the  right  to  vote  to 
more  than  ten  million  citizens  unjustly 
denied  that  right.  They  are  the  young  men 
and  women  of  America  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  21. 

The  practice  of  admitting  young  Americans 
to  the  electorate  at  the  age  of  twenty-oiif 
has  Its  roots  In  the  dim  and  distant  mists  of 
medieval  England — but  it  Is  a  practice  and 
limitation  without  roots  in  the  American  ex- 
perience. 

Throughout  our  history  as  a  young  Nation, 
young  people  have  been  called  upon  by  the 
age  of  eighteen  to  shoulder  family  respon- 
sibilities and  civic  duties  Identical  with  their 
elders. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  young  Americans 
are  called  upon  to  bear  arms. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  young  Americans 
are  treated  as  adults  before  many  courts  of 
law  and  are  held  responsible  for  their  acts. 

The  age  of  eighteen,  far  more  than  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  has  been  and  Is  the  age 
of  maturity  In  America — and  never  more 
than  now. 

Reason  does  not  permit  us  to  Ignore  any 
longer  the  reality  that  eighteen  year  old 
young  Americans  are  prepared — by  education, 
by  experience,  by  exposure  to  public  affairs  cf 
their  own  land  and  all  the  world — to  assume 
and  exercise  the  privilege  of  voting. 

The  essential  stability  of  our  system  Is  lif  ■ 
served,  the  moral  Integrity  of  our  cause  Is 
not  strengthened,  the  value  we  place  on  the 
worth  of  the  individual  is  not  honored  bv 
denying  to  more  than  ten  million  citizens — 
solely  because  of  their  age — the  right  to  full 
participation  In  determining  our  country's 
course. 

This  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  limits  our 
democracy.  It  diminishes  every  modem  con- 
cept of  citizenship. 

The  young  people  of  America  In  this  decade 
are  far  more  ready,  far  better  qualified,  far 
more  able  to  discharge  the  highest  duty  cf 
citizenship  than  any  generations  of  the  past 

We  know — and  the  young  men  and  women 
know  also— that  this  is  so. 

They  are  better  educated  than  their 
counterparts  of  a  generation  ago.  They  grad- 
uate from  high  school  and  enter  college 
in  greater  proportions.  Already  this  group — 
although  many  have  not  yet  completed  their 
schooling — have  a  higher  education  level 
than   the   general   electorate. 

Mass  communication  and  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  travel  expose  them  earlier  and 
more  frequently  to  the  issues  of  the  day  than 
the  young  men  and  women  of  the  1940's.  or 
even    the    1950's. 

The  young  men  of  today  serve  their  Na- 
tion In  uniform  with  the  same  devotion  as 
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their  fathers  and  brothers  of  earlier  days 
showed.  But  duties  unknown  a  decade  ago 
have  summoned  the  devotion  of  young  men 
and  women  alike,  by  the  tens  of  thousands. 
Their  participation  in  the  Peace  Corps,  in 
VISTA,  and  in  other  community  ventures  has 
elevated  our  national  life  and  brought  new 
meaning  to  the  concept  of   service. 

For  myself.  I  deeply  believe  that  America 
can  only  prosper  from  the  infusion  of  youth- 
ful energy,  initiative,  vigor  and  intelligence 
into  our  political  processes. 

We  live  In  a  world  that  is  young  and  grow- 
ing younger  each  year.  Of  all  nations,  none 
lias  more  generously  Invested  in  preparing 
:t.s  young  people  for  constructive  citizenship 
and  none  has  been  more  faithfully  served 
Ijy  its  young  than  lias  America. 

Today,  the  young  people  of  America  are 
.i.-iking  the  opportunity  to  give  of  their  tal- 
ents and  abilities,  their  energies  and  en- 
rhuslasms,  to  the  greater  tasks  of  their  times. 

I  believe  their  proper  request  can  and  must 
l?e  properly  answered  by  a  national  aflirma- 
•;on  of  our  faith  in  them.  For  a  nation  with- 
out faith  in  Us  sons  and  daughters  is  a  na- 
tion without  faith  In  it-self. 

WHAT    I    propose 

/  accordingly  propose  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  approve  and  submit  for 
ratification  of  the  legislatures  of  three- 
jourtha  of  the  States  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  provide, 
as  follows: 

■'The  right  of  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
bv  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  ac- 
ount  of  age  if  a  citizen  is  eighteen   years 

I I  age  or  older." 

In  proposing  submission  of  such  an  amend- 
ment I  am  mindful  that — 

The  State  of  Georgia  since  1943,  and  the 
Slate  of  Kentucky,  since  1955.  have  per- 
mitted eighteen  year  old  residents  to  vote. 

The  two  new  States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
have  permitted  nineteen  and  twenty  year 
old  residents,  respectively,  to  vote. 

The  first  proposal  for  such  an  amend- 
ment was  advanced  in  1942  by  Senator  Arthur 
V;indenberg. 

President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  in  his 
1954  State  of  the  Union  Address,  urged  an 
.\mendment  to  lower  the  voting  age  to 
eighteen. 

In  the  90th  Congress,  more  than  fifty  pro- 
posed Constitutional  Amendments  to  ex- 
tend voting  rights  to  eighteen  year  old  citi- 
zens have  been  Introduced,  and  many  of 
these  measures  have  broad  bi-partisan  sup- 
port. 

The  concept  has  been  tried  and  tested.  Its 
merit  has  been  established.  Its  rlghtness  is 
now  beyond  dispute. 

FULL    PARTICIPATION    IN    OUR    AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 

The  time  has  come  to  grant  our  youth 
what  we  ask  of  them  but  still  deny  to  tliem — 
lull  and  responsible  participation  In  our 
American  democracy. 

In  this  year  of  national  decision,  as  Ameri- 
cans In  every  State  prepare  to  choose  their 
>adership  for  the  decisive  and  fateful  years 
before  us.  the  Congress  has  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity through  the  submission  of  this 
amendment  to  signify  to  our  young  people 
that  they  are  respected,  that  they  are  trusted, 
that  their  commitment  to  America  Is  honored 
and  that  the  day  Is  soon  to  come  when  they 
are  to  be  participants,  not  spectators.  In  the 
ridventure  of  self-government. 

Every  time  before,  when  America  has  ex- 
tended the  vote  to  citizens  whose  hour  has 
come,  new  vitality  has  been  infused  into  the 
-ifestream  of  the  Nation,  and  America  has 
emerged  the  richer. 

N"ow  the  hour  has  come  again  to  take  an- 
other step  in  Democracy's  great  Journey. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  WHn-E  House.  June  27.  1968. 


A  GOOD  AND  TIMELY  STATEMENT 
BY  THE  PRESroENT  ON  FOREIGN 
AID 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  ext-end  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matters. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yest€i-day 
the  President  made  a  speecli  which  I 
consider  a  high  watermark  of  American 
humanity  and  enlightenment.  These  few 
words  are  good  and  they  are  timely.  I 
recommend  them  for  the  perusal  of  all 
Americans,  as  follows: 

My  fellow  Americans:  There  are  villages  in 
this  world  where  children  die  each  day  of 
diseases  long  conquered  by  science.  There  are 
streets  in  countless  cities  where  families 
huddle  against  famine.  This  Is  the  20th  cen- 
tury, yet  millions  In  our  world  still  live  in  the 
dark  ages  of  Ignorance  and  despair.  These 
cruelties  are  blights  on  the  conscience  of 
man.  They  are  also  the  angry  ,-eeds  of  con- 
flicts and  wars  among  nations.  For  twenty 
years  eleven  different  Congresses  have  hon- 
ored America's  moral  and  material  commit- 
ment to  end  these  human  tragedies  and  to 
avert  world  calamity  they  contain.  We  have 
helped  others  to  help  themselves.  We  have 
been  moved  by  our  compassion  and  our  na- 
tional Interest  for  we  have  come  to  recog- 
nize that  our  own  security  and  own  happi- 
ness are  inseparable  from  those  of  our 
neighbors  on  this  small  planet.  Now  the 
Congress  is  about  to  decide  this  week 
whether  we  should  continue  on  that  en- 
lightened course,  continue  on  It  for  another 
year.  How  In  the  name  of  common  sense  can 
we  refuse?  I  have  requested  the  lowest  for- 
eign aid  budget  in  our  national  history  be- 
cause of  other  critical  needs  at  home  and 
abroad.  But  economy  still  does  not  satisfy 
some  people.  Some  of  them  suggest  that  we 
put  foreign  aid  in  limbo  for  a  year  as  if  a 
moratorium  could  be  placed  on  man's  dally 
struggle  for  life.  Others  want  to  cripple  the 
aid  programs  by  cutting  them  below  the  ab- 
solute minimum  amount  set  by  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  I  think  either 
course  Invites  great  danger.  Both  are  gam- 
bles with  history.  It  is  unmerciful  to  con- 
demn millions  to  wTetchedness,  and  we 
should  never  Jeopardize  our  own  security  and 
the  orderly  progression  of  our  own  world. 
So  I  call  upon  the  Congress  to  spare  us  this 
ordeal.  I  ask  in  the  name  of  all  the  American 
people  that  our  commitments  be  kept,  that 
our  foreign  policy  interest  be  protected,  that 
we  continue  to  show  our  good  sense  and  our 
good  purpose  to  our  world  by  reaching  out 
our  hand  again  to  those  who  need  it  so  des- 
perately. To  do  less  would  be  to  undo  or  en- 
danger the  patient  work  of  inany  for  twenty 
years.  It  is  the  work  of  peace.  It  Is  the  work 
that  protects  your  own  national  interest.  And 
if  we  truly  want  to  protect  that  national  In- 
erest,  then  we  must  ask  the  Congress  to 
strengthen  every  hand  that  is  Joined  in 
building  that  national  Interest. 


CRONIES  OF  THE  COURT- 
CONTINUED 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
pertinent  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American 


people  are  reacting  to  President  John- 
son's recent  Supreme  Court  apix)int- 
ments  by  astonishment  and  disgust. 
Tliey  feel  that  our  highest  judicial  tri- 
bunal should  be  more  than  a  haven  for 
old  pals  and  cronies.  They  desire  Justices 
that  they  can  hold  in  esteem.  These  re- 
cent two  appointments  are  bankrupt  in 
this  i-espect. 

The  American  people  seek  an  end  to 
the  doctrine  of  "judicial  activl.sm."  They 
are  tired  of  Supreme  Court  decisions 
based  upon  a  Justice's  individual  social, 
economic,  and  political  beliefs,  rather 
than  based  upon  law.  the  doctrine  of 
judicial  lestraint,  and  the  Constitution. 

One  editorial  expressing  this  "grass- 
root"  sentiment  is  entitled  "The  Court" 
that  appeared  in  the  July  9.  1968,  edition 
of  the  Carthage  Press  of  Carthage.  Mo. 
The  article  follows : 

The  Court 

In  nominating  Associate  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Abe  Fortas  to  succeed  Earl  Warren 
as  Chief  Justice  and  Federal  Judge  Homer 
Thornberry  of  Texas  to  became  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  nation's  highest  court.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  struck  at  the  concept  or 
an  Independent  Judiciary. 

Under  the  balance  of  powers  concept  writ- 
ten Into  the  Constitution,  the  executive  and 
Judicial  branches  of  the  US.  government  are 
supposed  to  be  independent  of  one  another. 
Johnson  by  seating  two  long-time  political 
cronies  on  the  Supreme  Court  would  exercise 
an  influence  on  the  character  of  the  court 
decisions  long  after  he  left  Washington. 

It  seems  improper  that  he  also  should  be 
a  shaper  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  years  to 
come  by  action  In  the  final  months  of  his 
officeholding. 

With  respect  to  Justice  Fortas  and  Judge 
Thornberry,  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  they 
have  been  close  political  associates  and  allies 
of  Johnson  for  many  years. 

On  all  sides,  there  is  dissatisfaction  with 
the  John.son  administration.  Tliere  also  is 
profound  dissatisfaction  with  the  Warren 
Court  and  the  ultra-liberal  tack  it  has  taken. 
In  November,  the  American  electorate  will 
go  to  the  polls.  A  new  president  will  be 
chosen.  The  election  will  determine  the  out- 
look of  the  nation.  It  is  only  reasonable  that 
the  new  president,  to  be  Inaugurated  next 
January,  be  allowed  to  exercise  the  right  of 
nomination  with  respect  to  vacancies  on  the 
Supreme  Court  If  this  procedure  were  fol- 
lowed, the  will  of  the  American  people  would 
be  more  accurately  expressed. 

The  Warren  Court  has  cruelly  distorted  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
since  1952.  It  has  given  criminals  a  mandate 
for  anti-social  action,  allowing  them  to  hide 
behind  technicalities.  It  has  deprived  the 
states  of  authority  over  education  that  they 
traditionally  enjoyed.  Civil  disobedience  ele- 
ments have  been  given  free  reign  to  trample 
on  the  rights  of  the  law-abiding  majority. 
Laws  to  control  subversion  have  been  struck 
down  or  crippled  by  action  of  the  Warren 
Court. 

The  American  people  have  had  enough  or 
the  Warren  Court.  They  do  not  need  a  Fortas 
Court  that  follows  in  Its  footsteps.  What  is 
needed  Is  a  truly  Independent  Judiciary  that 
recognizes  the  limits  on  federal  Interference 
with  the  rights  of  the  states  and  Individuals, 
a  Supreme  Court  that  will  uphold  law  and 
order  and  deal  firmly  with  challenges  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  Nothing  in 
the  record  of  Messrs  Fortas  and  Thornberry 
encourages  fair-minded  citizens  to  believe 
that  their  elevation  would  result  In  a  safe- 
guarding of  the  principles  on  which  this 
Republic  was  organized.  It  Is  tinderstand- 
able.  therefore,  that  some  members  of  the 
Senate  plan  to  engage  in  extended  debate 
to  block  their  nomination. 
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Mr.  SAYXiOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  been  deluged  with 
statements  and  petitions  advocating 
strict  gun-control  laws  on  the  theory  that 
the  criminal  will  be  prevented  from  com- 
mitting a  crime.  We  hr.ve  also  been  in- 
formed that  other  countries  prohibiting 
ownership  of  guns  have  lower  crime  rates 
than  In  the  United  States. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  three  articles  which  have  been  pub- 
lished recently  on  this  subject,  one  by  a 
law-enforcement  officer,  and  one  by  a 
schoolteacher  in  a  South  American  coun- 
try wherp  legislation  makes  it  impossible 
for  a  citizen  to  obtain  a  firearm  legally. 

The  three  articles  follow : 

Why  a  Sheriff  Opposes  Gun  Laws 

(By  William  N  Baker,  sheriff,  Lemhi  County, 

Idaho) 

As  a  county  sheriff.  I  am  Increasingly 
baffled  by  American  attitudes  toward  law  and 
law  breakers  which  fail  to  take  into  account 
either  facts  or  human  nature. 

The  clamor  about  guns  Is  a  prime  example. 
Guns,  we  are  told  again  and  ligaln.  breed 
violence.  Do  they  Indeed?  Not  in  this  county, 
where  nearly  every  home  has  at  least  one  fire- 
arm and  where  there  has  been  only  one  armed 
robbery  In  the  past  40  years.  For  that  matter, 
we  can't  boast  a  single  attempt  to  burglarize 
an  occupied  dwelling.  Possibly  widespread 
gun  ownership  by  law-abiding  citizer  ry  can 
take  some  credit  for  this  record.  At  least  the 
point  is  as  arguable  as  the  claim  that  guns 
generate  crime. 

As  for  that  one  robbery,  no  gun  law  Imagi- 
nable could  have  prevented  It.  It  was  the 
work  of  2  teenagers  driving  a  stolen  car  and 
carrying  stolen  firearms,  and  they  crossed  3 
State  lines  before  committing  the  robbery. 

BRUTAL    DEATHS 

Death  by  firearms  seems  to  alarm  the  pub- 
lic more  than  death  by  any  other  means. 
Yet  the  most  brutal  murder  I  ever  investi- 
gated was  committed  by  a  17-year-old  boy 
using  a  hatchet  belonging  to  his  victim.  And 
no  gun  law  would  have  saved  that  life. 

Furthermore,  I  doubt  that  the  convict 
who  tried  to  pump  a  .22  round  in  the  back 
of  my  head  2  years  ago  would  have  been 
deterred  by  the  niceties  of  gun  registration. 
A  prison  eEcap>ee,  he  kidnapped  me  at  gun 
point  and  forced  me  to  drive  for  2  hours. 
Finally,  I  saw  my  chance,  swerved  the  car 
over  an  embankment  and  dove  for  the  door. 
I  made  it  a  fraction  of  a  second  ahead  of  a 
bullet  from  a  gun  which  I  am  reasonably 
sure  wasn't  purchased  In  orthodox,  over- 
the-counter  fashion.  The  hood  had  escaped 
12  days  earlier  from  a  California  prison  (his 
third  stretch)  .<uid  was  killed  5  days  later 
while  resisting  arrest. 

"Resisting"  is  a  polite  way  of  saying  "try- 
ing to  shoot  the  arresting  officers."  Yet  there 
is  talk  of  disarming  the  police  officer  and 
substituting  a  spray  can  of  disabling  gas  or 
colored  dye  for  his  .38.  As  a  law  officer.  I  can 
see  the  value  of  nerve  gas  as  a  supplementary 
weapon.  But  to  take  away  the  policeman's 
handgun  would  be  ridiculous  beyond  words. 
You  can  bet  the  criminal  Isn't  about  to  trade 
in  his  .38  for  a  can  of  bug  spray! 

As  a  Nation  we  are  much  given  to  emo- 
tional binges  during  which  we  want  to  do 
away  with  the  murkier  aspects  of  human 
nature  by  "passing  a  law."  Invariably,  such 


laws  flop  because  normally  law-abiding  citi- 
zens resent  moralistic  legislation.  Thus.  Pro- 
hibition made  it  "smart"  to  drink  and  at- 
tempts to  legislate  pornography  out  of  exist- 
ence have  only  succeeded  in  making  best 
sellers  out  of  trash. 

PUNISH    THE    GUILTY 

Instead  of  adding  still  more  laws  to  the 
books,  laws,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  much 
gun  legislation  proposed,  undermine  the 
freedoms  of  the  Innocent,  it  might  not  be  a 
bad  idea  to  think  about  punishing  the  guilty. 
If  a  criminal  can  break  existing  laws  and  get 
off  with  a  rap  on  the  knuckles,  will  still  more 
laws  make  him  mend  his  ways?  It  doesn't 
seem  very  likely.  Believe  It  or  not,  many  law- 
breaTcers  are  convicted  of  the  crimes  for 
which  they  are  charged.  Where  the  system 
breaks  down,  however,  is  in  meting  out  pun- 
ishment to  fit  the  crime.  Today,  a  10-year 
sentence  usually  means  In  fact  9  to  18 
months;  generally  It  Is  a  probationary  sen- 
tence, during  which  time  the  convicted  per- 
son often  commits  another  crime.  If  he  is 
retried  and  sentenced  for  both  crimes, 
chances  are  good  he  will  be  released  within 
18  months.  It  is  this  permissive  attitude 
toward  the  criminal,  not  the  availability  of 
guns,  which  Is  boosting  the  crime  rate. 


Colombia's  Gun  Controls  Delight  Crooks. 
Commies 

Imagine  a  South  American  country  where 
legislation  makes  It  virtually  impossible  for 
a  citizen  to  obtain  a  firearm  legally. 

Such  a  nation  is  Colombia. 

Then  Imagine  a  land  where  armed  robbers 
and  Communist  guerrillas  terrorize  the  coun- 
tryside, where  city  dwellers  are  assaulted 
dally  in  the  streets  and  In  their  homes,  and 
where  the  rich  send  their  school-age  children 
out  of  the  country  lest  they  be  kidnaped. 

This,  too,  is  Colombia. 

For  3  years  my  wife  and  I  taught  in  that 
strife-torn  country.  If  we  needed  conclusive 
proof  that  disarming  the  law-abiding  citi- 
zenry doesn't  necessarily  usher  in  a  crime- 
free  millennium  those  years  In  Colombia  pro- 
vided it. 

In  1964.  after  gr.xduatlon  from  Dickinson 
State  College.  N.  Dak.,  we  were  considering 
joining  the  Peace  Corps  when  a  Benedictine 
pnest  approached  us  about  the  possibility  of 
teaching  in  Coleglo  San  Carlos,  a  Benedictine 
school  for  boys  in  BogotA,  Colombia. 

After  an  intensive  3-month  course  in  Span- 
ish and  Latin  American  culture  at  Bogot&'s 
Javeriana  University,  we  began  teaching  at 
the  Benedictine  school  in  February.  1965. 

During  the  fall  of  our  first  year  there.  Co- 
lombia witnessed  a  tremendous  outburst  of 
crime  and  subversive  activities  by  Commu- 
nist guerrillas.  Both  the  Communists  and 
non-political  crinunals  obtained  arms  easily 
by  stealing,  smuggling  or  even  buying  them 
outright  from  some  of  the  more  venal  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces.  Panic-stricken 
peasants  abandoned  their  farms  and  poured 
into  the  cities,  preferring  unemployment  and 
possible  starvation  In  the  streets  to  armed 
terror  in  the  country. 

But  the  cities  offered  scant  hope  of  safety. 
So  common  was  kidnaping  that  many 
wealthy  parents  shipped  their  youngsters  to 
the  States;  others  provided  armed  body- 
guards to  escort  the  children  to  and  from 
school. 

In  our  apartment  in  the  city  itself,  we  felt 
reasonably  safe  from  attack  at  first.  The 
outer  door  was  steel,  like  that  of  a  j:iil,  and 
the  windows  were  barred.  Nevertheless  after 
a  series  of  attempted  burglaries.  I  decided  to 
get  a  gun.  The  school  might  be  Impregnable, 
having  armed  watchmen  and  German  shep- 
herds, but  our  apartment  wasn't. 

And  then  I  learned  about  Colombian  gun 
legislation.  In  a  land  where  neither  the  police 
nor  the  military  are  able  to  protect  the  citi- 
zen, the  citizen  is  effectively  prevented  from 
protecting  himself — not  in  theory  but  most 
certainly  In  practice. 


Only  the  Ministry  of  War  may  sell  firearms 
In  Colombia,  and  a  person  wishing  to  buy  . 
gun  fills  out  an  application  which  the  Min- 
istry passes  on  to  the  Department  of  In- 
vestigations (comparable  to  our  F.B.I.)  Th" 
hapless  applicant  then  awaits  the  Depart- 
ment's pleasure. 

Six  months  to  a  year  may  elapse  before  the 
Department  approves  or  rejects  his  applic- 
tlon.  If  the  applicant  is  one  of  the  fortunai" 
few  who  receive  the  Department's  nod,  he 
win  be  given  permission  to  buy,  which  auto- 
matically confers  permission  to  carry,  a  gun 
concealed  on  one's  person.  He  may  then  buv 
a  designated  number  of  cartridges  per  ye;r 
Irom  the  Ministry  of  War. 

But  the  Colombian  who  passes  the  Depar- 
ment  of  Investigations'  scrutiny  almost  in- 
variably is  a  man  with  influential  contacts  v\ 
the  government,  the  Ministry  of  War  or  ti.e 
armed  forces.  The  ordinary  citizen  hasn't  ,i 
hope  of  getting  a  permit.  The  Departmer.t 
will  either  reject  his  application  on  son^r- 
trumped-up  excise  or  give  no  reason  at  n  1 
for  rejection. 

At  first  I  ran  Into  the  brick  wall  of  offlcial- 
dom.  Then  I  tried  "pull."  The  father  of  one 
of  our  students  was  a  colonel  In  the  Colom- 
bian army.  A  few  discreet  words  from  the 
colonel  In  the  right  quarters,  and  in  a  week 
I  had  my  permit  and  a  Smith  &  Wesson  re- 
volver. 

Prom  then  on  I  carried  the  gun  on  nr.- 
person  at  all  times,  except  when  teachint?. 
Twice  I  used  it  to  ward  off  assaults  while  I 
was  walking  on  well-lighted  streets  near  our 
apartment.  And  on  several  occasions  the  stgl-.i 
of  the  S  &  W  was  enough  to  deter  thucs 
attempting  to  break  Into  our  apartment. 

We  survived  our  tour  of  duty  in  'gunles^' 
Colombia  and  are  now  back  in  South  Di'- 
kota.  As  I  read  U.S.  arguments  for  stringent 
gun  controls  similar  to  those  of  Colombia  i 
feel  that  their  proponents  might  benefit  from 
a  few  weeks  in  a  country  where  a  legal  "cure  " 
for  crime  threatens  to  kill  the  innocent  pa- 
tient— Dominic  F.  Volesky 

A   Commentary  :    No  Law  Could  Have   . 
Yet  NRA  is  Blamed 

Many  people  ask:  Would  a  gun  law  have 
saved  U.S.  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy? 

The  answer  from  knowledgeable  source-, 
ranging  from  NRA  President  Harold  W 
Glassen.  a  Michigan  attorney,  to  Los  Angeir= 
Police  Chief  Thomaa  Reddin,  Is  uniformly 
no — that  none  of  the  measures  before  Con- 
gress at  the  time  of  his  death  would  ha\e 
shielded  him  or  anyone  else  so  situated. 

Yet  the  National  Rifle  Association,  which 
is  on  record  as  favoring  no  fewer  than  19  fire- 
arms control  measures  of  various  kinds  ijf- 
fore  the  current  Congress,  is  blamed  by  some 
for  the  tragedy  that  befell  Sen.  Kennedy.  The 
New  York  Times.  The  Washington  Post.  NEC 
and  CBS,  In  particular,  have  made  It  appear 
that  the  NRA  blocked  legislation  which 
might  have  averted  tragedies  .such  as  the 
Martin  Luther  King  and  Robert  F.  Kenneriy 
assassinations.  Any  such  assertions  simplv 
are  untrue,  saddening,  and  sickening. 

The  communications  media  that  have 
deliberately  sowed  hatred  of  the  NRA  and 
legal  gun  ownership  must  stand  responslb'e 
for  repeated  bomb  threats  against  the  NHA 
Headquarters,  a  Washineton.  D.C.  ofSce 
building  filled  largely  with  women  workers, 
and  for  anonymous  phone  calls  and  other 
threats  to  "kill"  NRA  employees  and  their 
families. 

"I  ve  had  a  bundle  of  telegrams,"  NP.A 
President  Glassen  reported,  "telling  me  that  I 
personally  am  responsible  for  the  death  cf 
Sen.  Kennedy — even  threatening  my  life. 
•You're  going  to  be  next."  one  of  them  said." 

"We're  an  easy  target  for  the  frustration 
that  everyone  feels,  but  let's  not  punish  i'3 
million  American  sportsmen  because  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  some  kooks  in  Americ.^ 
today. 

"We  of  the  NRA  believe  in  certain  princl- 
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pies  and  we  are  not  going  to  back  away  from 
them  just  because  the  Administration  and 
ihe  news  media  are  giving  us  a  bad  Image. 

"We  agree  with  the  Administration  that 
firearms  are  not  for  everyone.  We  support, 
and  have  for  many  years  supported,  legisla- 
lion  barring  the  sale  of  guns  to  juveniles,  to 
ilelinquents,  to  drug  addicts,  to  convicts. 
But  we  feel  that  any  law  should  impose  selec- 
tive controls,  not  what  would  amount  to  a 
I  omplete  prohibition" 

On  registration,  which  the  NRA  Board  of 
Directors  unanimously  opposed  in  May  in 
;',ny  shape  or  form,  the  NRA  President  com- 
mented. "Registration  never  prevented  a 
.-ingle  crime  and  has  helped  to  solve  precious 
rew." 

Let  it  be  added  here: 

Thanks  are  due  to  President  Lyndon  B 
.i(>hnson  for  pointing  out  as  he  did  that 
:;00.000,000  Americans  should  not  blame 
themselves  for  Sen.  Kennedy's  death.  Thanks 
ure  due  also  to  Archbishop  Terence  Cooke,  of 
r.'ew  York,  for  repeating  and  re-emphaslzing 
1  hat  view  at  the  funeral. 

The  1.000,000  NRA  members  are  no  more 
10  blame  than  are  the  rest  of  the  population 
i  f  the  United  States.  Their  position  is  law- 
i'.il.  decent  and  traditional,  notwithstanding 
the  systematic   besmirching  of  the   NRA. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
t  xtraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
"bjection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
iiom  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hoped 
and  planned  to  participate  in  the  spec- 
tacular observance  planned  at  Public 
Square  in  Cleveland  tonight  in  observ- 
ance of  Captive  Nations  Week.  This  an- 
nual event  is  always  a  colorful  affair 
featuiing  flags  of  the  various  nations, 
color  guards,  veterans'  units,  bands. 
Scouts,  and  marchers  in  national  cos- 
tumes. This  year  as  many  as  50.000  peo- 
ple from  the  Greater  Cleveland  area  are 
expected  to  as.semble  at  Public  Square 
tor  the  commemoration  ceremonies. 

E\'er  since  coming  to  Congress  in  1955, 
I  have  been  active  in  working  with  and 
for  the  captive  nations  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  deep  regret  to  me  that  I  will  not  be 
able  to  be  present  at  the  ceremonies  in 
Cleveland  tonight.  Our  heavy  legislative 
.•schedule  today  and  tomorrow,  with  ses- 
."-ions  which  appear  likely  to  run  into  the 
( veniiig  hours,  prevent  me  fi-om  return- 
ing home.  My  son,  Werner  Minshall,  will 
represent  me  at  Public  Square  tonight. 

I  had  planned  to  make  a  few  brief  le- 
marks  to  my  many  friend  at  the  rally 
and  I  wish  at  this  point  to  make  this  ad- 
dress a  part  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord: 

America,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  na- 
tion on  the  face  of  the  earth,  is  composed 
cf  a  wide  assortment  of  ethnic  groups  which 
".ave  been  united  In  one  strong,  loyal  group 
of  citizens. 

This  did  not  necessarily  happen  all  by 
i  self,  for  home  ties  are  strong,  and  while 
ihose  who  came  to  these  shores  for  a  variety 
<jf  reasons  did  so  because  they  dreamed  of 
a  better  life,  some  found  It  difficult  to  under- 
:  tand  that  their  loyalties  now  lay  here,  rather 
Shan  to  their  former  homelands. 

Assimilation  is  not  always  an  easy  thing 
to  accomplish,  yet  this  has  been  done  here 
."fUCcessluUy  since  the  nation's  very  begin- 


ning. Anierica  has.  Indeed,  been  properly  de- 
scribed as  the  "melting  pot".  And  our  Eng- 
lish-speaking people  have  learned.  In  ordi- 
nary life,  as  well  as  on  the  battlefield,  that 
other  immigrants  are  as  capable  as  demon- 
strating first  class  citizenship  as  they  are 
Loyalty  and  patriotism  are  not  a  matter  of 
language. 

The  important  fact  is  that  all  Americans, 
whatever  their  backgrounds,  believe  in  free- 
dom, not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  all 
the  oppressed  peoples  of  the  world.  They 
believe  this  passionately.  And  recent  im- 
nUgrants,  who  have  had  firsthand  experi- 
ence with  oppression  and  the  police  state 
are,  understandably,  perhaps  more  con- 
cerned than  anyone  else. 

Here  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  my  home  city, 
we  have  a  group  known  as  the  Nationalities 
Movement  of  Greater  Cleveland.  Its  mem- 
bership include  Bulgarians,  Byelorussians. 
Croatians.  Czechs,  Estonians.  Germans.  Hun- 
garians. Irish,  Latvians.  Poles.  Rvimanlans. 
Russians.  Serbians,  Slovaks,  Slovenians  and 
Ukrainians.  This  group  seeks  to  develop 
better  citizens  here  at  home,  and  to  lend 
encouragement  to  those  who  still  find  them- 
selves under  the  heels  of  despots  on  nations 
across  the  sea. 

So.  here,  on  July  18,  1968,  on  Cleveland's 
old  and  famous  Public  Square,  we  are  gath- 
ered to  commemorate  Captive  Nations  Week, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  held  during  the 
third  week  of  July  each  year.  This  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  with  my  strong  support 
duinng  the  86th  Congress,  it  was  signed  into 
law  by  former  Presidential  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower, and  the  week  so  designated  by  him 
to  be  observed  until  all  captive  nations  are 
again  free. 

We  have  our  parade  of  flags.  We  have  our 
beautiful  national  costumes.  We  have  our 
speakers,  all  of  whom  are  Imbued  with  the 
same  thought — freedom  Is  precious,  we  must 
never  let  it  go,  despite  all  dlfficuUles,  and 
however  long  It  takes  to  recapture  It  once  It 
has  been  lost. 

In  my  efforts  to  help  bring  a  rebirth  of 
freedom  and  self-determination  to  the  cap- 
tive nations.  I  have  introduced  legislation 
for  a  number  of  years  now  which  would  cre- 
ate a  Congressional  Committee  to  investigate 
peaceful  means  by  which  the  United  States 
can  help  them  regain  their  liberties.  I  shall 
continue  to  fight  lor  these  goals 

It  is  a  splendid  thing  the  Nationalities 
Movement  of  Greater  Cleveland  Is  doing  in 
organizing  and  directing  such  an  important 
event  as  we  are  taking  part  In  today.  It  has 
both  patriotic  and  moral  overtones.  And  it 
proves,  conclusively,  that  homelands  have 
not  been  forgotten,  that  hope  for  their 
eventual  freedom  still  exists. 

It  has  been  written  that  truth  cn.ished  to 
earth  will  rise  again. 

By  the  same  token  freedom,  trampled  on 
by  despots,  will  rise  again,  triumphant,  as 
long  as  those  who  love  It.  refuse  to  concede 
defeat. 

Today's  gatherine  keeps  that  spirit  alive. 


COUNSELORS  WHO  ADVISE  HOW  TO 
AVOID  SERVICE  MULTIPLY 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  April  18. 
1968,  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
carried  an  article  entitled  "Counselors 
Who  Advise  How  To  Avoid  Sei-vice  Mul- 
tiply. Draw  Youths."  This  article  was  a 
matter  of  some  concern  to  me  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 


Services  and  I  initiated  an  inquiry  with 
the  Attorney  General  inquiiing  what  ac- 
tion he  has  taken  to  prosecute  draft 
evaders  who  flee  our  national  borders. 

I  received  a  vague  and  unresponsive 
reply  from  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Fred  M.  Vinson,  Jr.,  and  initiated  fur- 
ther correspondence  in  an  effort  to  se- 
cure from  the  Justice  Department  the 
number  of  draft  evaders  who  have  re- 
turned to  the  confines  of  the  United 
States  and  their  status  of  prosecution.  I 
received  another  reply  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice — the  implications  of  this 
reply,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment is  doing  nothing  to  forcefully 
crack  down  on  draft  evaders  and  desert- 
ers who  flee  to  foreign  countries  for 
assistance. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  my 
exchange  of  correspondence  with  officials 
of  the  Justice  Department: 

HoiTSE  OF  Representatives 
Washington,  DC,  May  6.  1968. 
Hon    Ramsey  Clark, 
Attorney  General. 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  Allow 
me  to  introduce  myself  as  a  Representative 
from  the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of 
Missouri  who  for  the  past  eight  ye.irs  has 
been  primarily  assigned  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  House  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch  of  our  Government. 

I  am  writing  you  in  the  Interest  of  the  In- 
famous subversion  and  treason  of  the  draft 
evaders  who  are  fleeing  our  national  borders 
into  sister  stales  to  "evade  the  draft"  I  have 
had  many  suggestions  that  bills  be  Intro- 
duced to  deal  with  this  situation.  I  have 
heard  your  Under  Secretary  testify  that  he 
would  not  do  so  in  view  of  the  Incoded  law 
and  statutes  versus  his  opinion  of  his  rights 
under  the  First  Amendment  of  the  Bills  of 
Rights  and  our  Constitution.  I  am  not  a  law- 
yer, but  have  same  on  my  Committee  and 
p>ersonal  staff,  and  we  have  researched  and 
find  existing  laws  most  adequate  if  prose- 
cuted with  ample  precedence  and  tradition. 
I  know  the  statute  of  limitations  does  not 
apply.  I  know  that  If  we  were  in  a  declared 
war.  the  military  "Articles  of  War"  would 
apply.  I  know  the  only  way  citizenship  rights 
of  such  "ex-convicts."  if  convicted,  could  be 
restored,  would  be  by  Executive  Pardon.  I  am 
advised  that  they  are  not  being  prosecuted. 

I  know  you  are  familiar  with  the  Wall 
Street  Journal's  Mr  Frederick  Taylor's  arti- 
cle on  "Beating  the  Draft"  dated  18  April. 
1968.  I  will  not  belabor  the  situation  further, 
but  would  like  you  to  reduce  to  writing  for 
me  an  answer  to  this,  your  pensive  and  con- 
sidered opinion  as  to  my  statement.<;  above 
and  your  plans  to  enforce  the  existing  law. 
Please  detail  the  number  of  cases  that  have 
returned  to  the  confines  of  the  United  St.<ites 
and  their  status  of  prosecution. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DURWARD  G.  Hall, 
Jlf ember  of  Congress. 

Department  of  Justice. 
Washington.  May  16.  1968. 
Hon.  DuRWARD  G.  Hail. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman-  Further  reference  Is 
made  to  your  letter  dated  May  6,  1968  to  the 
Attorney  General  regarding  persons  who 
leave  the  United  States  to  evade  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces. 

There  is  no  statute  prohibiting  a  person 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  from  leaving  the  coun- 
try, but  unless  such  a  person  obtains  per- 
mission from  his  draft  board  to  leave  for  a 
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speclfled  period,  he  may  become  delinquent 
and  subject  to  criminal  prosecution. 

It  Is  our  general  policy  to  obtain  indict- 
ments against  offenders  under  the  Act  even 
though  they  may  be  residing  abroad.  Al- 
though these  persons  cannot  be  extradited 
from  any  foreign  country,  there  are  Instances 
In  which  the  State  Departnient  may  revali- 
date their  p>assports  for  retu^  to  the  United 
States  only.  In  any  event,  lookouts  are  posted 
at  all  ports  of  entry,  and  the';wanted  persons 
are  prosecuted  upon  their  return. 

There  are  also  instances  In  which  these 
delinquents  under  the  Act  become  expatri- 
ated by  renouncing  their  Aqaerlcau  citizen- 
ship. If  they  do  become  exjaatrlated  and  If 
they  left  the  United  States  ot.  remained  out- 
side thereof  to  avoid  the  drajt.  they  may  be 
barred  forever  from  re-enter^g  this  country 
as  visitors.  \ 

We  have  no  statistics  as  t4  the  number  of 
persons  who  leave  this  country  to  avoid  the 
draft.  This  is  for  the  reason  ihat  when  they 
are  declared  delinquent  by  th^  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  they  are  report^  direct  to  the 
proper  United  States  Attorn^  for  considera- 
tion of  prosecution.  We  do 'not.  therefore, 
malntalrt  a  central  list  of  sucfe  persons. 
Sincerely. 

Pred  M.  Vojson.  Jr  , 
Assistant  Att^fney  General. 

House  of  Repres^tatives. 
Washington.  DCiJune  3.  1968. 
Hon.  Ramsey  Clark,  i 

Attorney  General,  \ 

US.  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Mb.  Attorney  General:  On  6  May 
1968.  I  wrote  you  inquiring  as  to  what  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  doing  in  initiating 
the  apprehension  of  and  pressing  the  pros- 
ecution of  draft  evaders  and  deserters  who 
are  finding  refuge  in  foreign  countries.  At 
that  time.  I  stated  "I'm  advised  that  they 
are  not  being  prosecuted."  I  also  asked  that 
you  "detail  the  number  of  cases  that  have 
returned  to  the  confines  of  the  United  States, 
and  their  status  of  prosecution." 

I  had  an  interim  reply,  and  on  16  May  '68, 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  Fred  M.  Vinson, 
Jr.  replied  in  a  manner  I  consider  distinctly 
evasive  and  unresponsive  to  the  basic  letter. 
He  expounded  generalities,  but  carefully 
avoided  any  specifics.  For  example:  Mr.  Vin- 
son stated  "It  is  our  general  policy  to  ob- 
tain indictments  against  offenders  under  the 
Act  even  though  they  may  be  residing 
abroad."  But,  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral did  not  state  how  many  such  Indict- 
ments have  been  obtained,  where  and  when, 
or  any  other  details  about  such  enforce- 
ment. Certainly,  there  Is  no  reason  for  se- 
crecy about  that,  so  why  not  state  clearly 
and  explicitly  how  many  such  Indictments 
have  been  obtained?  If  there  have  been  pros- 
ecutions, your  Department  must  have  or 
could  easily  assemble  a  record  of  them  from 
the  various  District  Attorneys.  I  would  like 
that  Information  very  much. 

On  Monday.  27  May  '68.  I'm  sure  your 
conscious  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
on  a  seven  to  one  basis  reversing  an  appellate 
court's  decision,  and  finding  it  entirely  with- 
in the  legislative  prerogative,  and  thoroughly 
constitutional  to  have  our  codified  law 
against  aiding  and  abetting  draft  evasion  or 
burning  draft  cards.  This  makes  me  all  the 
more  anxious  to  be  assured,  and  have  the 
above  information  to  the  effect  that  our 
Department  of  Justice  Is  vigorously  pros- 
ecuting the  codified  law. 

Mr.  Secretary,  these  are  troublous  and  try- 
ing days,  and  as  an  American  citizen,  plus  a 
Representative  in  Congress.  I  deem  It  of  ut- 
most importance  that  the  proper  authorities 
make  it  unmistakably  clear  and  explicit 
to  the  peoples  of  the  United  States  that 
treason,  subversion,  draft  evasion,  and  even 
desertion  will  not  be  countenanced,  and  will 
be  dealt  with  sternly  and  aggressively  to  the 
maximum  extent  of  the  existing  law.  I  would 


like  to  insist  on  your  further  cooperation  and 
response. 

Sincerely. 

Durward  O  Hall, 
.Member  of  Congress. 

Department  op  Justice, 
Washington,  July  11,  1968. 
Hon.  Durward  O    Hall, 
House  of  Representatives,' 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  letter  dated  June  3,  1968  to  the  At- 
torney General  requesting  specific  informa- 
tion regarding  the  prosecution  of  draft 
evaders  and  deserters  who  seek  refuge  in  a 
foreign  country. 

I  would  be  glad  to  furnish  the  informa- 
tion that  you  requested  if  it  were  available, 
or  if  it  could  be  compiled  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  time.  However,  the  great 
majority  of  prosecutions  for  violations  of  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  result  frwn  a 
registrant's  failure  to  perform  one  or  more 
of  the  primary  duties  of  registration,  sub- 
mission to  specific  directions  to  report  (as 
for  physical  examination),  and  submission 
for  Induction;  and  the  United  States  Attor- 
neys maintain  no  particularized  lists  of  any 
type  regarding  prosecutions  under  the  Act. 
All  offenders  are  treated  In  the  same  manner, 
and  we  have  never  found  any  sufHclently 
useful  purpose  for  keeping  statistics  as  to 
the  number  of  persons  who  have  been  prose- 
cuted after  return  to  this  country. 

Our  records  reflect  that  there  were  642 
prosecutions  commenced  in  the  fiscal  year 
1966  for  violations  of  the  Act,  and  in  1967 
the  case  load  Increased  to  1.388.  In  the  first 
nine  months  of  1968  there  have  been  1,326 
cases  filed.  In  order  to  determine  how  many 
of  these  defendants  had  sought  asylum  In  a 
foreign  country  and  later  returned  and  were 
prosecuted  would  require  the  examination 
of  each  of  these  thousands  of  files  and  the 
investigative  repwrts  therein.  We  do  not  have 
the  resources  to  undertake  such  a  task  at 
this  time.  However,  I  assure  you  that  we 
win  continue  to  take  prompt  prosecutive  ac- 
tion whenever  It  appears  that  the  evidence 
will  support  a  successful  prosecution. 

We  have  no  information  regarding  persons 

who    desert   from    the    Armed    Forces,   since 

violations  of  that  type  are  solely  within  the 

Jurisdiction  of  the  Depwrtment  of  Defense. 

Sincerely, 

Fred  M.  Vinson,  Jr., 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


THE  LATE  HON.  W.  J.  'FUNIE)  STEED 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  19, 
I  .sufifered  an  irreparable  and  immeasur- 
able loss.  I  lost  one  of  my  dearest  friends, 
the  Honorable  W.  J.  "P\mie"  Steed  of 
Orlando,  Pla.  Our  friendship  began  when 
I  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Florida  Legislatiu-e  In 
1929  and  lasted  with  unfaltering  warmth 
and  fidelity  each  to  the  other,  until  his 
passing.  In  work,  in  politics,  and  in  play 
we  were  as  close  as  two  men  could  be.  He 
was  a  nobleman  and  I  loved  him.  The 
quality  of  his  friendship  was  pure  as  was 
his  character.  His  devotion  to  a  friend 
was  singular  and  imfaltering.  He  was  of 
immeasurable  help  to  me  in  my  cam- 
paigns for  the  Senate.  He,  with  his  lovely 
and  gracious  wife,  Katie,  was  unexcelled 


as  a  host.  None  was  a  better  companion 
on  the  hunt,  by  the  fireside,  at  a  friendly 
gathering  or  in  legal  or  political  battles. 

When  the  curtain  fell  upon  his  life  it 
shut  out  a  bright  and  beautiful  light 
which  had  glowed  upon  the  world  mak- 
ing it  brighter  and  happier. 

I  insert.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  in  my  re- 
marks, the  account  of  Mr.  Steed's  passing 
and  funeral  seivices  and  some  of  the 
tributes  to  him.  including  mine,  which 
appeared  in  the  public  press  of  his  be- 
loved and  beautiful  city  of  Orlando: 
I  From  ilie  Orlando  Evening  Star.  Apr.  IP, 
19681 
FuNiE  Steed  Dies  At  73 

Mr.  William  Jephunneh  (Funic)  Steed,  .i 
former  General  Counsel  for  the  Florida 
Citrus  Commission,  died  Friday.  He  was  ~.i 
years  of  age. 

Long  prominent  In  citrus  and  legal  circle:^ 
Mr.  Steed  was  the  principal  author  of  the 
Florida  Citrus  (quality)  Code  of  1949.  Hf 
was  retained  as  Commission  attorney  from 
1949  to  1953  and  from  1955  to  1965.  a  recor'l 
tenure  for  that  office. 

As  Washington  representative  for  the  Com- 
mission during  World  War  II.  Mr.  Steel 
handled  the  industry's  Interests  with  tli'' 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  the  War  Pr'  - 
ductlon  Board,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Department  of  Labor  and  agen- 
cies of  the  British  Government. 

Those  efforts  resulted  in  millions  of  dollars 
additional  returns  to  Florida  citrus  grower^ 

Mr  Steed  worked  for  many  measures  frr 
the  good  of  the  citrus  industry.  He  fougli' 
against  the  shipment  of  green  fruit  and  In- 
troduced legislation  to  stop  that  practice. 

As  legal  consultant  to  Gov  Fuller  Warren's 
Citrus  Advisory  Committee.  Mr.  Steed  con- 
ducted hearings  and  studies  over  a  slx-moniii 
period  starting  in  October  1948  which  result- 
ed In   the  1949  Citrus  Code. 

In  1949  Mr.  Steed  successfully  defendeil 
the  code  against  two  attacks  brought  bv 
processors  and  fresh  fruit  shippers  in  federiil 
court. 

His  defense  of  commission  regulations  and 
the  code  was  also  successful  in  1955  durlne 
a  historic  suit  which  challenged  the  com- 
mission's authority  to  prohibit  additives  m 
chilled  orange  Juice.  TTiat  case  was  heard 
by   the   Florida   Supreme   Court. 

In  1957-58  Mr.  Steed's  guidance  and  coun- 
sel were  "a  direct  and  positive  Influence  in 
handling  the  difficult  regulatory  problems 
brought  on  by  the  freezes  of  that  season.  ' 
according  to  a  commission   resolution. 

Born  Feb.  3.  1895  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  to  Wil- 
liam Archie  and  Wllla  Morgan  Steed,  he 
entered  Stetson  University  after  moving  ' ) 
Florida  and  was  awarded  his  LLB  degree  m 
1915. 

Mr.  Steed  practiced  law  In  Klsslmmee  from 
1915  until  Jan.  1,  1937  when  he  moved  his 
office  to  the  Metcalf  Building  in  Orlando 
He  was  mayor  of  Klsslmmee  in  1919-20  ;  lid 
a  member  of  the  Florida  Legislature  fro;;i 
Osceola  County  in  1931. 

From  1932  until  the  fall  of  1962  he  was 
General  Counsel  for  the  Florida  Automobile 
Dealers  Association.  In  addition  to  his  suc- 
cessful law  practice.  Mr.  Steed  held  citni- 
and  cattle  Interests.  He  was  known  as  one  t: 
the  shrewdest  political  tacticians  In  the  state. 

Aug.  15,  1951  Mr.  Steed  and  his  brother. 
Arthur  L.  (Mike)  Steed  formed  a  law  paii- 
nersh'p.  (Mike  Steed  has  been  state  attorney 
for  the  Ninth  Circuit  since  1959.) 

In  1953  the  firm  became  known  as  Steed. 
Steed  i^-  Urban  when  James  A  Urban,  son-in- 
law  of  W.  J.  Steed  Joined  it.  In  May.  1965 
Charles  J.  Collins,  Jr..  Joined  the  firm,  now 
known  as  Steed,  Urban  and  Collins.  The  next 
month  the  firm  moved  to  offices  In  the  First 
Federal  Building. 

Mr.  Steed  received  two  lionors  In  June. 
1965.   Stetson   University   presented   him   I'.s 
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Half  Century  Diploma  and  the  Florida  Bar 
Association  lauded  his  50  years'  practice  In 
the  state. 

His  military  service  Included  duty  on  the 
Mexican  border  In  1916  as  a  2nd  Lt  in  Com- 
pany B.  of  the  2nd  Florida  Infantry.  During 
World  War  I,  he  enlisted  In  the  US.  Naval 
Reserve  and  was  assigned  to  Naval  Intel- 
ligence, stationed  In  Key  West. 

Nov.  1,  1919  Mr.  Steed  married  Miss  Kath- 
erine  Ball  of  Sanford.  They  were  the  parents 
of  five  children.  The  family  home  is  at  732 
Lucerne  Terrace. 

A  member  of  the  Orange  Coimty.  Florida 
and  American  Bar  Associations,  he  was  a  past 
president  of  the  Osceola  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

Active  In  Klwanls  and  American  Legion 
groups  of  Klsslmmee  and  Orlando,  Mr.  Steed 
was  a  charter  member  and  past  president  of 
the  Klsslmmee  Klwanls  Club.  He  held  the 
Kiwanls  Legion  of  Honor  award  for  25  years 
continuous  membership.  He  was  a  charter 
and  continuous  member  of  the  Maklnson- 
Carson  American  Legion  Post,  as  well  as  Its 
past  commander.  He  was  also  a  past  district 
vice  commander  of  the  state  legion   group. 

A  member  of  Orlando's  First  Baptist 
Church,  Mr.  Steed  listed  his  hobbles  as  hunt- 
ing, fishing  and  citrus  culture. 

Survivors  are  the  widow,  three  daughters. 
Miss  Wllla  Steed  at  home,  Mrs.  J.  H.  (Kather- 
Ine)  Piatt  of  Northbrook,  111.,  and  Mrs.  James 
A.  (Alice)  Urban  of  Orlando:  two  sons,  W. 
J.  Steed,  Jr.  of  Bellalre,  Tex.,  and  Joseph 
Ball  Steed  of  Orlando;  10  grandchildren;  his 
brother.  Arthur,  and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Alice 
Corry  of  Orlando  and  Mrs.  Jack  Cuttle  of 
Lake  Wales. 

Carey  Hand  Chapel  Is  in  charge.  Funeral 
arrangements  are  Incomplete. 

I  Prom  the  Orlando  Sentinel.  Apr.  20.   19681 

Hush  Puppies 

(By  Charlie  Wadsworth) 

William  Jephunneh  (Funle)  Steed,  a  great 
man  and  a  great  guy  to  go  along  with  It,  died 
Friday,  and  Central  Florida  grieves  once 
more  for  a  favorite  son. 

Many  people  will  remember  Funle  In  dif- 
ferent ways,  for  his  authorship  of  the  Florida 
Citrus  Code,  as  an  attorney,  as  a  friend  and 
as  a  neighbor.  Martin  Andersen,  a  friend  of 
Funle's  for  over  35  years,  remembers  Funle 
in  still  another  light: 

"Funle  Steed,"  said  the  former  Sentinel 
Star  Company  owner  and  publisher,  "was 
a  liberal  Democrat  following  the  fortunes  of 
FDR  and  others  who  followed  In  his  train. 

•Funle  loved  politics  and  he  knew  how  to 
play  the  game.  He  also  understood  more  than 
many  people  the  first  fundamental  of  pol- 
itics, loyalty.  He  was  loyal  to  his  friends.  He 
stood  by  Claude  Pepper  and  others  after 
they  had  lost  their  following  In  conservative 
Orange  County.  You  never  had  to  ask  Funle 
where  he  stood." 

[From  the  Orlando  Sentinel.  Apr.  21.   1968) 
Funeral  RrtES  Monday  for  Mr.  W.  J.  Steed 

Funeral    services   for   William   Jephunneh 
Funle"    Steed    will    be   held    at    10:30    am. 
Monday  at  First  Baptist  Church  of  Orlando 
with  Dr.  Henry  A.  Parker  officiating. 

Mr.  Steed,  a  member  of  the  Florida  legis- 
lature from  Osceola  County  in  the  early  1930's 
died  Friday  at  the  age  of  73  He  was  promi- 
nent in  Orange  and  Osceola  County  citrus 
and  political  circles,  having  practiced  law  in 
Klsslmmee  for  more  than  15  years.  He  was  a 
iormer  mayor  in  Klsslmmee. 

Burial  and  Masonic  graveside  services  will 
be  held  at  Rosehlll  Cemetery,  Klsslmmee.  im- 
mediately after  the  Orlando  services,  with 
Orange  Blossom  Masonic  Lodge  80  of  Kissim- 
luee  performing  the  rites. 

Pallbearers  will  be  U.S.  Congressman 
Claude  Pepper,  Steed's  law  partner  Charles 
J.  Collins  Jr  .  former  State  Sen.  Irlo  Bronson, 


William    Y.    Akerman,   Henry    H.   Spann   and 
Edgar  S   Beeland. 

Survivors  are  the  widow,  three  daughters. 
Miss  Wllla  Steed  at  home.  Mrs.  J.  H.  (Kath- 
erlne)  Piatt  of  Northbrook.  111.,  and  Mrs. 
James  A.  (Alice)  Urban  of  Orlando;  two  sons, 
W.  J.  Steed  Jr.  of  Bellalre,  Tex.,  and  Joseph 
Ball  Steed  of  Orlando;  10  grandchildren:  his 
brother,  Arthur,  and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Alice 
Corry  of  Orlando  and  Mrs.  Jack  Cuttle  of 
Lake  Wales. 


[From  the  Corner  Cupboard  News.  Apr.  25. 
19681 

Masons.  Legion  Conduct  Steed  Burial 
Service 

Funeral  services  for  W.  J.  (Funie)  Steed. 
73.  were  conducted  Monday  morning  at  the 
First  Baptist  Church  by  Dr.  Henry  Parker. 
Burial  was  in  Rose  Hill  Cemetery,  Klsslmmee. 

Mr.  Steed,  732  Lucerne  Terrace,  was  a  law- 
yer and  citrus  grower.  He  had  practiced  here 
for  the  last  25  years  and  was  senior  partner 
of  Steed.  Urban  and  Collins. 

Graveside  ser\ices  were  conducted  by 
Orange  Blossom  Lodge.  No.  80.  of  the  Ma- 
sonic Order  and  by  Makinson-Carson  Ameri- 
can Legion  Post  of  Kissimmee. 

Siu'vivors:  the  widow  Katherine  Truman 
Ball  Steed:  Mrs.  James  A  Urban:  Miss  Wllla 
Steed;  Mrs.  John  Piatt,  Northbrook,  111.:  W. 
J.  Steed  Jr.,  Bellalre,  Tex.;  and  Joseph  Ball 
Steed:  his  brother.  Arthur:  and  sistert  Mrs. 
Alice  Corey  and  Mrs  Jack  Cuttle,  Lake  Wales. 

Pall  bearers  were:  Rep.  Claude  Pepper.  Mi- 
ami: Irlo  Bronson,  Kissimmee;  William  Y. 
Akerman;  Henry  H.  Spann,  Edgar  S.  Bee- 
land  and  Charles  Collins. 


Funie  Steed 

It  has  been  many  years  since  W  J  (Funie) 
Steed  held  public  office  in  Florida.  Before 
he  came  to  Orlando  25  years  ago  he  rep- 
resented  Osceola  County   in   the  legislature. 

Yet  In  the  last  35  years  few  men  have  had 
more  direct  effect  on  legislation  and  develop- 
ment In  the  state  A  tribute  to  the  effective- 
ness of  this  lawyer,  who  died  Friday,  was 
that  so  many  sought  his  advice  on  public 
matters  and  relied  on  his  Judgment  and  in- 
tegrity. 

Until  declining  health  prevented  his  at- 
tendance, Mr.  Steed  was  a  Tallahassee  res- 
ident during  each  legislative  session.  He 
knew  the  men  individually  who  were  run- 
ning Florida  politically  and  they  knew  him. 
always  bv  the  odd  contraction  for  Jephun- 
neh. a  Biblical  name  given  him  by  his 
Georgia  parents. 

Those  who  knew  Funle  Steed  make  no 
attempt  to  fix  his  position.  They  remember 
his  interests  in  the  law.  citrus  marketing 
and  culture,  hunting  and  fishing.  In  each 
he  was  regarded  as  an  expert.  His  loyalty 
to  friends  and  his  constant  belief  In  causes 
which  he  adopted,  they  recognized  and  re- 
spected. 

How  far  Funie  Steed  reached,  he  never 
knew— nor  gave  more  than  momentai-y  con- 
cern. 


Federal  Government  and  In  the  courts,  he 
ably  and  successfully  protected  and  pro- 
gressed this  great  industry  for  Florida. 

"He  was  proud  of  being  a  grower  and  part 
of  this  dynamic  industry.  He  received  many 
honors  and  evidences  of  gratitude  from  the 
industry  he  so  ably  served. 

"FHsr  many  decades,  he  was  a  great  power 
In  public  life  and  public  affairs.  Any  candi- 
date for  public  office  was  really  fortunate  to 
have  the  support  of  Funie  Steed.  His  loyalty 
was  unfaltering,  his  eflorts  were  unrelenting 
and  his  devotion  to  his  friends  was  tradi- 
tional and  classic. 

"I  well  recall  how  many  of  us  who  have 
held  public  office  owe  much  to  Funle  Steed 
for  that  opportunity  of  public  service  He 
was  an  able  member  of  the  Florida  delegation 
to  many  National  Democratic  Conventions. 

"He  loved  *ils  country  and  he  served  it  In 
civic  service  in  p«ace  with  the  same  fidelity 
with  which  he  set  ted  it  on  the  Mexican  Bor- 
der and  in  World  War  I.  He  was  proud  of 
having  had  an  opportunity  to  serve  his  coun- 
try and  requested  that  he  have  an  American 
Legion  color  guard  participate  in  his  funeral. 
"He  was  proud  that  he  was  the  oldest  ex- 
Grand  Master  of  his  Lodge  in  Klsslmmee. 

"He  was  once,  by  Gov.  Puller  Warren,  of- 
fered an  appointment  to  the  Florida  Supreme 
CXiurt;  but  he  declined  this  high  honor  be- 
cause he  did  not  wish  to  leave  Orlando,  his 
home  and  his  friends. 

■He  revered  the  First  Baptist  Church  and 
its  pastor,  membership  in  which  meant  so 
much  to  him. 

"But  what  many  of  us  will  remember  all 
the  days  of  our  lives  was  the  quality  of  man 
Funie  Steed  was.  The  immensity  of  his  char- 
acter, his  ideals,  and  his  dedication  t.o  all 
that  was  fine  and  good  were  unsurpassed 

"There  was  something  about  Funle  Steed's 
capacity  lor  friendship  which  smacked  of 
genius  Rich  was  that  man  who  could  claim 
Funle  Steed  as  his  friend.  All  of  us  who 
knew  him  will  bear  In  our  hearts  all  our 
time,  a  void  of  loneliness  and  emptiness  that 
he  Is  no  longer  with  us. 

"The  finger  of  death  which  has  paused  to 
beckon  Funle  Steed  to  a  better  life  and  a 
higher  reward,  has  taken  one  of  earth's  no- 
blemen into  the  Kingdom  of  God.  We  can 
truly  say  of  Funle  Steed,  as  did  the  sorrow- 
ing Horatio,  of  his  departed  friend,  Hamlet. 
■■G<X)dnlght.  Sweet  Prince,  and  may  flights 
of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest." 


Congressman  Pepper's  Tribute 

Claude  Pepper.  Congressman  of  the  11th 
District,  and  former  US.  Senator,  was  a  long- 
time friend  of  the  late  W.  J.  Steed.  They 
were  fellow  legislators  In  1929-30  and  their 
association  continued  through  the  years. 

"Florida,  in  the  passing  of  Funie  Steed, 
has  lost  one  of  its  most  distinguished  and 
dedicated  citizens,  and  a  host  of  us  have 
lost   a   most   beloved   and   cherished    friend. 

■Funle  Steed  has  had  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguishea  career  at  the  Bar  and  in  public 
and  civic  service. 

"He  has  contributed  immeasurably  to  the 
growth  and  progress  and  sound  structure  of 
the  citrus  industry.  No  man  was  better 
versed  in  the  problems  of  the  citrus  Indus- 
try than  he. 

"Before  the  Florida  Legislature,  before  the 
National  Congress  and  the  executives  of  the 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  appropi'iate  that  the  10th  annual 
observation  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
should  follow  our  own  Independence  Day 
celebi-ations.  As  citizens  of  the  richest 
and  most  ix)wei-ful  nation  in  the  world, 
we  Americans  recognize  the  needs  and 
desires  of  the  less  foitunat-e.  and  the 
moral  obligation  that  has  been  bestowed 
uiKin  the  United  States  of  America— that 
of  nurtui'ing  and  protecting  the  basic 
freedoms  as  well  as  the  dignity  of  all  men, 
wherever  and  whenever  possible.  Thus, 
the  United  States  has  chosen  to  suppoit 
and  encourage  the  United  Nations  and 
its  activities  throughout  the  woi-ld.  The 
obsei  vance  of  Capt've  Nations  Week,  like 
the  United  Nations,  becomes  a  symbol  of 
faith  as  Dag  Hammar.skjold  so  aptly  put 
it,  "a  kind  of  yes  to  the  ability  of  man  to 
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form  his  own  destiny  so  as  to  create  a 
world  where  the  dignity  of  man  can 
come  fully  into  its  own." 

At  the  same  time  we  solemnly  realize 
that  the  peoples  of  Poland,  Hungary. 
Czechoslovakia.  Rumania.  Lithuania, 
Latvia.  Estonia.  East  Germany.  Bulgaria. 
Albania,  mainland  China,  North  Korea, 
North  Vietnam  and  many  other  nations 
live  within  the  cruel  confines  of  tyranny. 
They  must  endure  a  burden  imposed  on 
them  by  a  system  which  does  not  seem 
to  comprehend  such  basic  human  rights 
as  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, upon  which  our  country  was 
founded. 

The  threat  of  communism  has  en- 
gulfed the  world  with  ever-increasing 
ferocity  since  the  Secand  World  War. 
The  immediate  postwar  period  witnessed 
the  rapacious  territorial  expansion  of 
communism,  the  subjugation  of  innocent 
peoples,  and  the  subsequent  creation  of 
satellite  countries.  These  captive  peo- 
ples have,  little  voice  in  the  determina- 
tion of  their  own  destiny,  and  only  with 
the  help  of  the  fi  ee  world  can  they  aspire 
to  that  which  they  have  been  denied.  A 
people  cannot  long  remain  subjugated 
without  the  inevitable  appearance  of  the 
seeds  of  discontent  in  their  midst.  The 
1956  Hungarian  uprising  illusti-ates  this 
fact  It  also  demonstrated  the  courage 
and  determination  of  a  people  to  obtain 
the  freedoms  which  are  rightfully  theirs 
through  positive  action. 

While  the  Soviet  Union  celebrates  a 
half  century  of  totalitarianism,  and  Fidel 
Castro  castigates  his  comrades  for  a 
"too  soft"  policy,  a  half  a  million  people 
lift  their  gaze  toward  the  horizon,  toward 
the  United  States  of  America,  as  the  pro- 
tector of  human  rights,  for  the  Inspira- 
tion which  is  so  vital  to  their  cause.  This 
is  the  basic  londerlying  principle  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  the  reason  why  we 
must  continue  relentlessly  to  recognize 
and  encourage  the  struggle  for  freedom 
until  the  bonds  of  communism  have  been 
dissolved,  and  the  captive  peoples  can 
stride  forth  as  free  and  dignified  human 
beings. 


RUSSIAN  COLONY  IN  RICHMOND. 
MAINE 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Spealger,  some  time 
ago  I  put  an  article  in  the  j^oncressional 
Record  about  one  of  the  ij^markable  and 
distinguished  citizens  of 
Baron  Vladimir  Kuhn  vc 
Russian  nobleman  who 
when  he  had  to  flee  from! 
sia  to  escape  the  Bolshev 
ravaged  his  homeland 
the  tyranny  of  communis 

Baron  von  Poushentaliwho  honors  my 
congressional  district  by  ^ving  there  with 
his  lovely  and  talented/wife,  Baroness 
von  Poushental,  and  wiose  friendship 
Mrs.  Pepper  and  I  chei^h.  was  not  a 
man  to  accept  defeat.  Hefcame  to  Amer- 
ica and  soon  reestablisafed  his  fortune 


ir  countiT.  the 
Poushental,  a 
Dst  his  fortiuie 
is  native  Rus- 
Ik  Army  which 
^id  established 
fn  in  Russia. 


and  regained  a  position  of  leadership. 
Feeling  a  deep  compassion  for  his  fellow 
White  Russians  who  also  had  to  flee 
communism.  Baron  von  Poushental  had 
the  vision  and  the  genius  to  establish  a 
White  Russian  community  at  Richmond. 
Maine,  known  as  the  Russian  Colony  in 
Richmond.  Maine.  This  is  one  of  the 
notable  achievements  in  democracy  and 
free  enterprise  of  which  I  know.  It  is  a 
stirring  example  of  what  a  great  mind, 
a  strong  determination,  and  great  vision 
and  competence  may  accomplish. 

The  Lewiston  Journal  Magazine  pub- 
lished in  Lewlston-Auburn,  Maine  on 
May  18.  1968,  tells  the  story  of  this  great 
enterprise  by  Baron  von  Poushental, 
which  I  think  is  an  exciting  one  and  I 
ask  that  it  be  incorporated  at  this  pxjint 
in  my  remarks: 

He   Founded    Richmond's    Russian    Colonv 
(By  Arch  Soutfur) 

Russians  who  onoe  lived  under  the  tem- 
pestuous rule  of  Czars  now  quietly  nvake 
their  home  in  nearby  Richmond  but  In  far 
different  circumstances. 

Theirs  now  Is  a  quiet,  serene  American 
haven;  but  one  that  is  still  persistently 
oolored  by  the  exotic  flavor  of  their  own 
Slavic  language.  Russian  customs.  Russian 
shops,  ancient  Russian  ways;  but  above  all 
within  the  shelter,  sanctity,  and  comfort  of 
the  accredited  Russian  Orthodox  church. 

To  visit  them  you  must  look  rather 
sharply,  for  they  now  occupy  separated 
lu)mes  and  farms,  the  latter  prudently  oper- 
ated by  men  and  women  upon  whom  clr- 
cumsOance  has  forced  a  way  of  life  which 
p>erhaps,  may  be  far  different  from  a  once 
opulent  life  in  old  Russia. 

They  have  their  own  Russian  Restaurant. 
their  own  bakery,  shops,  oommerclal  enter- 
prises. Take  one  White  Russian  and  he  may 
be  lonely,  sad,  shy.  Add  Just  one  more  of  his 
emigre  Countrymen  and — presto — you  have 
the  volatile,  vocal,  gesturing  revival  of  a 
country  now  no  longer  known  to  the  civilized 
world. 

It's  a  miracle  that  sets  the  onlooker's 
heart  to  racing,  his  senses  almost  to  reeling. 

And  behind  the  Richmond  Story  is  one 
man  alone.  One  man  whom  Pate  tried  time 
and  again  to  down;  but  who  rose  again  and 
again;  who  now  Is  savior  and  father  to  these 
Richmond  refugees. 

THE  COMPASSIONATE   BARON 

He  is  Baron  Vladimir  Kuhn  von  Poushen- 
tal; an  astounding  man.  indestructible,  in- 
domitable, a  person  of  seer-llke  Imagination. 
But.  above  all  else,  a  great  human  being,  for 
having  been  slapped  down  time  and  time 
again,  having  faced  death  on  a  number  of 
occasions,  having  gone  from  great  wealth 
Status  to  down  and  out  stoney  broke,  the 
Baron  repeated  the  Phoenix  trick  on  each 
occasion  and  arose  a  stronger,  wiser,  more 
compassionate  man. 

But  he  doesn't  use  the  "Baron"  title  to- 
day, indeed  signs  his  letters  to  local  friends 
with  an  Informal  "Val".  and  believes  that 
In  a  republic  that  has  graced  him  with  so 
many  blessings  he  Is,  first  of  all,  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  Just  like  you  and  me.  And  one 
of  his  first  acts  upon  coming  to  this  country 
was  to  attain  citizenship  as  a  naturalized 
American. 

He's  now  in  Richmond  for  tiie  summer; 
and  there  is  great  rejoicing  among  those 
whom  he  has  helped  on  the  way  to  restora- 
tion of  soul  and  body,  and  a  stand  they  can 
now  call  "Home." 

You'll  read  in  this  article,  later,  of  the 
almost  storybook  career  of  Baron  Vladimir 
Kuhn  van  Poushental.  taken  from  a  feature 
article  In  "My  Sun.  the  Magazine",  a  news- 
paper published  in  Miami.  Florida,  where  lie 
has  become  a  highly  respected  citizen,  suc- 
cessful realtor,  and  society  man. 


CREATED  A  KNIGHT  OF  MALTA 


This  was  given  to  me  by  my  friend 
Richard  Wlnkel  of  15  Waketteld  St.  of  thp 
Associated  Laundries  Inc  and  prominent 
realtor,  who  knows  Von  Pousliental  very  well 
and  who  Informs  me  that  the  Russian  bene- 
factor Is  also  widely  known  locally  because  of 
his  membership  in  the  Androscoggin  Valley 
Board  of  Realtors.  Whenever  he  is  in  Maine 
he  attends  all  the  Realtors  meetings  and  his 
wife,    likewise,    is    a    general    favorite. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Winkle,  von  Poushent.il 
was  happy  because  of  two  recent  honors.  In 
the  first  he  had  been  made  an  Honorary 
Citizen  of  the  United  States  and  his  Rich- 
mond achievements  entered  In  the  Congre- 
slonal  Record — certainly,  meaning  his  lu- 
spirational  and  philanthropic  endeavor^ 
right  here  in  the  Richmond.  Dresden,  Plti-.- 
ton  and  Gardiner  area. 

In  the  other  honor  the  Knights  of  Maltn 
created  him  a  Knight  in  Rome  in  the  orcl>r 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  so  that  now  he  is 
entitled  to  wear  the  eight  point  white  cro  s 
on  the  red  ribbon  (a  Maltese  Cross)  which 
Is  the  ancient  proud  emblem  of  the  Order 
He  wears  a  miniature  one  in  his  lapel,  and 
the  other  only  when  appearing  in  full  dre.^N 

THAT    DELICIOUS    BORSCH 

Anyone  so  recognized  considers  hlmse;; 
signally  honored.  Indeed,  to  be  singled  oi,t 
by  this  ancient  Order  in  this  unique  inter- 
national way. 

Now,  I  must  confess  that  I  feel  prettv 
humble  to  inject  myself  in  such  august  com- 
pany but  I  am  anxious  to  report  what  1 
found  in  Richmond  when  I  visited  the  Ru.'^- 
slan  Colony  liiere  last  Saturday. 

It  was  only  a  brief  encounter  but  one  fo 
rich  in  reward  that  I  still  savor  the  couple 
of  hours  spent  there,  first  in  the  Russian 
Restaurant  on  the  main  street,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  in  the  colorful  Sail': 
Alexander  Nevsky  Church. 

For  lunch,  naturally.  I  had  twrsch  first— 
tlie  like  of  which  I  hadn't  had  for  perhaps 
35  years  when  I  used  to  go  quite  regular!, 
to  the  "Russian  Bear"  in  the  Fifties.  New 
York  City,  which  always  had  a  towering. 
l>ear8kln-topp>ed  Cossack  as  doorman. 

This  borsch  is  unlike  the  Jewish  type, 
for  It  isn't  made  with  beets,  or  so  colored 
Finely  shredded  cabbage  Is  employed,  deli- 
cate iuid  tasty;  and  the  pale  pink  hue  is 
aclileved  by  use  of  tomatoes,  the  Russian 
owner  Informed  me.  If  cabbage  Indicates  > 
strong,  rather  common  taste  be  not  deceived 
for  this  twrsch  has  a  delicate,  tart,  rather 
sour  flavor;  rather  than  a  sweet.  i>eety  taste. 
And,  of  coiu-se.  it  is  topped  with  sour  creair. 

AND    THAT    BEEF    STBOCANOFr 

Naturally,  too,  I  had  beef  stroganoff,  .i 
heavenly  flowering  main  dish  of  character, 
strength,  and  authority  with  its  finely  cut. 
lender  beef,  sour  cream,  mustard,  onion,  and 
other  condiments.  But,  for  me  anj-way,  the 
large  fresh  mushrooms  were  an  added  de- 
light, and  there  were  plenty  of  them,  locall;. 
grown,  too. 

The  gentleman  owner  of  this  Russian  Res- 
taurant does  the  meat  cooking,  his  gentle, 
sad  faced  wife  (as  thotigh  she  has  endured 
untold  suffering  in  some  remote  past)  doe:, 
the  pastry  end — and  together  they  offer  thi£ 
unusual  pastry  for  sale  In  a  small  bakery  sec- 
tion of  the  restaurant. 

To  be  truthful  I  was  too,  too  full  for  desert 
for  the  owner  had  plied  me  In  advance  wltli 
samples  of  his  wife's  pastry  art.  There  arc 
cookits  that  are  sweet;  cookies  that  aren  t 
Some  are  made  with  wheat,  some  with  sugar, 
some  without;  and  ditto  concerning  eggs.  I 
cotildn't  quite  understand  the  gentleman'- 
explanation,  nor  could  he  tmderstand  me  to  ' 
well. 

But  I  left  with  traditional  Napoleons  am. 
a  couple  of  rounded  meringue  shells  whic!. 
proved  to  be  delicious  for  a  Sunday  after- 
noon lunch  while  living  again.  In  the  mlnd'~ 
eye,  the  colorful  afternoon  of  the  day  before. 
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UNIQUE    LITTLE    CHURCH 

It  was  the  little  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
of  Saint  Alexander  Nevsky.  appropriately 
enough  on  Church  St.  In  Richmond,  that 
made  the  most  profound  impression  upon 
me.  for  I  was  lucky  enough  to  enter  during 
the  Saturday  Eventide  services. 

If  you  have  never  vlslt«d  a  Russian  church 
before  t>e  prepared  to  stand,  for  there  are  no 
jjews.  and  worshippers  remain  on  their  feet 
tlu-oughout  the  entire  service.  I  was  there 
for  perhaps  going  on  an  hour  and  it  wasn't 
over  when  I  finally  bowed  my  out  after  a 
most  moving  experience. 

I  learned  that  regular  Mass  would  be  said 
Sunday  morning  at  10;  and  that,  certainly, 
.should  be  even  more  of  an  experience  for  an 
American  accustomed  mainly  to  traditional 
rites  without  the  heavy  Incense  and  trap- 
jiings  of  a  more   Oriental  influenced   ritual. 

.\bove  all,  the  aged  Priest  who  was  serving 
impressed  the  visitor  with  his  soft  white 
heard  and  hair,  his  white  robes,  his  frail  but 
j)atrlarchal  dedication  to  ceremonial  devo- 
tions. When  we  first  entered  (as  noted  the 
service  was  already  underway)  lie  could  be 
observed  only  through  the  occasionally  open- 
id  grill  work  of  wooden  doors  that  shielded 
tiie  high  altar  where  he  was  then  functlon- 
l.ig  amid  great  clouds  of  Incence  from  his 
censer  of  shimmering  brass. 

He  was  attended  by  a  white  robed  altar  boy 
and  you  could  only  guess,  that  these  were 
high  devotions  not  Intended  for  a  sinner's 
eye 

MEMBER    OF    CZAR'S    IMPERIAL    GUARD 

Periodically  during  the  Secret  Rites  he 
v.ould  open  the  doors,  give  us  his  benediction 
or  blessings,  until  finally  he  emerged  reveal- 
ing the  great  cross  of  polish  brass  that 
seemed  to  be  beautifully  rayed  at  the  base. 
the  whole  holy  setting  imparting  a  most 
sacred  secret  feeling  what  with  the  large  wall 
paintings  of  Russian  Saints.  Slavic  lettering, 
and  flickering  candles — On.  many,  many  of 
them  in  various  candelabras  added  to  from 
time  to  time  by  the  faithful. 

Add  to  this  the  ikons  and  trlptychs  and 
you  have  a  wholly  Russian  scene. 

When  the  Priest  left  the  inner  altar  he 
turned  first  to  the  right  wall  and  kissed  a 
."'mail  object,  then  repeated  the  same  gesture 
oefore  a  similar  object  on  the  left  wall.  I 
rould  only  guess  that  these  might  be  Relics 
under  glass?  But  there  was  no  opportunity  to 
'nterrupt  and  Inquire. 

Along  either  wall  of  the  main  church  where 
v.-e  were  standing  were  glass  enclosed  plc- 
'ures.  Again  of  Saints?  I  can't  tell  you.  But 
"ur  Priest  made  honor  before  each  with  his 
jirayers  and  with  his  Incense — and  then 
i)lessed  each  of  us  IndivlduaUy  in  the  congre- 
t-atlon  (there  were  only  nine  of  us). 

He  did  honor  to  my  companion  and  myself 
as  well,  as  we  bowed  our  heads  each  In  turn 
.\nd  it  gave  one  a  warm,  close  feeling. 

And  more  honor  for  I  have  Just  learned  this 
moment  that  this  Priest  in  the  historic, 
troubled  days  of  Holy  Russia  was,  In  truth,  a 
member  of  the  Czar's  Imperial  Guard. 

What  changes  this  magmflcent  little  man 
lias  witnessed! 

IN   GREAT   SUNG   DIGNITY 

I  learned  that  all  of  the  service  was  being 
recited  and  sung  In  Ancient  Slav;  and 
speaking  of  the  singing  it  centered  in  a  tiny 
cubicle  on  the  low  altar  at  the  left,  so  that 
the  chanters  were,  mainly,  hidden  from  the 
worshippers.  I  did  observe  a  parishioner  who 
arrived  after  the  services  had  begun.  He  was 
wearing  a  light  raincoat,  which  I  can't  tell 
you  if  he  removed  or  not.  The  altar  boy,  with- 
out his  robe,  was  there,  and  I  suppose  an- 
^ither  member — and  the  Priest  whose  voice 
was  magnificent  and  rose  above  those  of  his 
:ounger  chanters  throughout.  A  remarkable 
display  of  unexpected  strength  and  vigor. 
They  offered  tip  their  voices  long  and  prayer- 
fully, in  difficult  music,  unaccompanied,  of 
course,  and  with  great,  but  quiet,  sincerity 
and  dignity. 


At  its  conclusion  a  gentleman  from  the 
audience  stepped  forward,  in  street  clothes, 
and  read  at  one  of  the  small  altars  which 
featured  a  framed  picture  that  one  and  all 
kissed  when  in  its  presence.  He  read  from 
a  book,  in  Slavic  or  Russian  I  can't  say.  and 
was  still  reading  The  Lesson,  I  presume,  when 
we  had  to  take  our  leave. 

PRUDENT.    FRUGAL.    CAUTIOUS 

Their  clothing  and  outer  attire  is  scrupu- 
lously, neat — but  modest  and  reserved,  noth- 
ing high  style  as  though  having  exi^erlenced 
so  much  privation  in  years  past  they  can 
never  again  risk  a  change  in  conditions  that 
might  bring  a  return  of  that  heart  breaking 
l>overty. 

When  I  spoke  of  this  to  an  old  friend  in 
Richmond  she  laughed  sympathetically  and 
said:  "Save  your  tears,  my  dear  old  friend. 
These  people  live  pr>»dently  because,  well,  you 
are  right  in  saying  what  you  have.  They  ARE 
cautious  and  prudent  and  mainly  frugal  be- 
cause Life  has  forced  that  condition  upon 
them:  yet  now  after  years  of  exile  and  priva- 
tion they  are  successful  again  through  their 
own  struggle  and  work  and  I'm  sure  you 
would  discover  that  each  now  has  a  tiny 
nest  egg  against  some  rainy  day. 

"They  are  self  sufficient  now.  praise  be,  yet 
caution  and  gnawing  apprehension  must 
color  their  goings  and  their  comings,  and 
their  provlslqn  for  the  future." 

As  an  example  of  their  present  financial 
stability  she  cited  an  instance  wherein  one 
of  their  farm  animals  strayed  into  a  neigh- 
bor's garden  and  caused  some  damage.  When 
apprised  of  this  the  Russian  quietly  went 
inside  his  house  and  quickly  reappeared 
with  a  substantial  sum  of  money  to  pay  for 
the  damage. 

HAVE    ADAPTED   TO    MAINE    WAYS 

She  likewise  said  that  many  of  them  now 
own  and  operate  fine  cars,  that  their  farm 
lands  are  successful  operations,  and  that  they 
have  adapted  well  to  Maine  ways  and 
customs. 

On  another  occasion  other  friends  of  mine 
who  were  in  Richmond  chanced  to  meet  a 
Russian  woman  on  the  street  and  struck  up 
a  conversation.  Fortunately  one  of  the  Lewis- 
ton  women  speaks  French  fluently  and  when 
the  Russian  lady  discovered  this  they  were 
off  in  a  torrent  of  conversational  exchange 
for  the  Russian  woman  had  lived  20  years  in 
Paris  prior  to  coming  to  America. 

Now  she  works  in  a  New  York  City  hospital 
but  said  she  would  prefer  to  live  in  Maine 
(where  she  summers  each  year)  but  that  so 
far  she  has  been  unable  to  find  the  work  in 
which  she  Is  trained. 

"But  when  you  come  to  New  York,"  she 
said  cordially,  "visit  me  at  this  address  and  I 
will  prepare  a  fine  Russian  dinner  for  you 
t)oth." 

She  was  off  then,  to  visit  the  Richmond 
cemetery  where  so  many  of  these  Russian 
exiles  now  He  t>eside  the  American  settlers 
who  first  broke  the  ground  in  this  once  so 
very  prosperous  community. 

A  GREAT  MAN 

Perhaps  you  feel  by  now  that  the  Rich- 
mond. Dresden.  Plttston  area  as  a  bit  of  Old 
Russia  in  our  own  State  is  a  place  you  should 
visit.  You  may  be  rubbing  elbows  with  mem- 
bers of  the  old  Russian  Nobility  but  you  will 
never  know  it  For  they  never  speak  of  this  to 
strangers;  but  you  will  find  them  cordial  and 
friendly. 

However,  it  is  wise  to  have  in  your  party 
some  member  who  speaks  French  as  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  communicate  otherwise  althotigh  all 
speak  some  English  in  this  way  you  will  find 
that  your  many  questions  can  be  answered 
completely  and  you  will  surely  enjoy  the  visit 
aU  the  more 

Now  for  the  remarkable  Baron  who  doesn't 
wish  to  be  known  us  "The  Baron" — V.  Kuhn 
von  Poushental — the  single  moving  figure 
behind  it  all,  whose  great  compassion  and 


humanity   has   made   this   Russia-in-Malne 
f)ossible. 

The  following  biography  is  tnken  from  "My 
Sun,  The  Magazine"  published  In  Miami  and 
both  the  pictures  of  von  Povishcntal  and  of 
the  gorgeous  Royal  Crown  replica  were  first 
published  in  that  paper. 

FROM    MILLIONS   TO    S8S0 

When  the  White  Russians  failed  to  hold  the 
ground  against  the  Bolsheviks,  one  of  the 
Russian  officers  who  fled,  carried  with  him 
what  should  have  been  $12' i  million  in 
rubles.  But  the  revolution  had  affected  the 
ruble  slightly  for  the  worse. 

The  Baron' Vladimir  Kuhn  von  Poushental 
was  offered  $850  for  his  25  million  rubles  and 
took  It.  That  was  $100  better  than  he  would 
have  done  if  he  had  waited  another  day.  Tlie 
ruble  was  headed  for  the  bottom. 

So  were  many  of  the  emigres,  cast  from 
their  homelands  and  forced  Into  lifelong 
exile 

He  had  little  trouble  fitting  into  the 
Turkish  way  of  life.  Or  the  American  way. 
So  little  that  years  later  he  was  able  to  set 
up  a  refuge  for  refugees  from  Cicirist  Russia 
which  Congressman  Claude  Pepper  calls  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  'inagnlficent 
contribution  to  our  country  ...  a  unique 
Russian  colony." 

A    COMBAT    PILOT    AT    16 

A  half-year  resident  of  Miami  Be.ich,  von 
Poushental  is  a  leading  member  of  the  social 
set  here  and  a  half  century  away  from  the 
events  that  were  to  lead  him  to  found  his 
prospering  colony  in  the  Maine  woods.  His 
adventures  started  in  earnest  in  1915  when. 
16  years  old,  he  Joined  the  Russian  Army  and 
l>ecame  one  of  the  first  combat  pilots. 

While  the  Americans  were  tangling  with 
the  German  ace  von  Richtofen,  Baron 
von  Poushental  fiew  for  a  Black  Sea  divi- 
sion which  bombed  the  drydocks  of  Con- 
stantinople in  the  country  which,  when  he 
had  no  home  left  in  Russia,  he  would  run  to. 

He  had  become  a  pilot  in  the  manner  which 
air  cadets  now  would  find  unnerving.  There 
were  no  Instructors  to  go  in  the  air  with  the 
students  then,  coddle  them  through  the 
scary  business  of  handling  a  plane  lor  the 
first  time  and  gradually  build  them  up  into 
their  first  solo  flight.  When  the  Russian  flyers 
were  ready  to  fly.  they  flew. 

But  von  Poushental  took  off  ahead  of 
schedule. 

"I  was  in  Artillery  and  I  didn't  like  it",  he 
said.  "I  wanted  to  fly.  There  was  a  French 
plane  there  so  I  made  a  couple  of  turns  on 
the  landing  field  with  it.  I  thought.  I  will 
try  to  fly.  When  I  came  down  again.  I  said. 
'It's  terrible,  you  have  to  hold  onto  the  stick.' 
They  said,  'That  plane  is  not  for  flying.  It's 
Just  for  taxi-ing  around  the  airfield." 

SHOT   DOWN   OVER   BLACK   SEA 

The  Russian  Air  Force  hadn't  reached  the 
point  where  their  combat  pilots  would  go 
aloft,  armed  with  machine  guns  synchro- 
nized to  fire  between  the  blades  of  the  pro- 
pellers. 

Von  Poushental  and  fellow  pilots  would  fly 
for  Constantinople  with  a  pistol,  or  rifle  and 
bombs  which  they  dropped  by  hand  when 
they  were  over  the  target. 

When  he  was  shot  down  in  the  Black  Sea, 
he  floated  for  an  hour  on  a  life-raft  before  a 
cruiser  came  by  and  picked  him  up. 

WHOLE   FAMILY   KILLED 

The  Russian  nobility  included,  at  that  time, 
says  von  Poushental  "the  richest  men  in 
the  world."  His  great-grandfather  was  given 
lands  by  the  Czar  after  helping  in  abortive 
movements  en  the  continent  that  forced  him 
out  of  the  family's  original  home  in  the  Aus- 
tria-Hungarian empire  and  Into  Russia.  Tlie 
von  Pousheutals  were  rich  but  not.  says  the 
Baron,  among  the  richest.  His  father  was  a 
general  who  built  military  installations  for 
the  Czar. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Revolution,  his 
Whole  family  was  killed. 
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kRMY    NEXT 

Siku,"  says  von  Poli- 
ty gave  the  order, 
ftcer.'  When  he  said 


arkey.  Hlgh-rank- 
ftnd  so  did  he.  He 

ducks,  geese  and 
anstantlnople. 
lar  and  there  was 


JOINED    WHITE  j 

"I  was  a  captain  In 
shental,    "when    Kerer 
'Soldier,  do  not  obey 

that,  I  had  nothing  to  too  so  I  went  to  Kiev. 
The  White  Army  startefl  to  organize  to  flght 
the  Communists  so  I 

hopeful  of  winning  l|ut  England  double- 
crossed  us  when  she  stuped  sending  ammu- 
nition to  the  White  Ardjj^.  I  became  a  captain 
at  Sevastapol. 

"In  1918,  when  thd  Communists  broke 
through  after  the  retreat  to  the  Crimea,  the 
commander  of  the  Whke  Armies  said  that 
those  who  wanted  to  iay  In  Russia  could 
stay  and  those  who  wfnted  to  leave  could 
report  to  a  ship. 

"I  went  to  the  Sevasiapol  Harbor  with  a 
friend.  We  were  stoppsl  five  or  six  blocks 
from  the  pier  and  told  o  leave  the  car  and 
to  take  with  us  whatevi  r  we  could  carry  in 
our  two  hands.  I  left  E  issla  with  a  couple 
of  suitcases." 

Having  sold  his  rubles  for  the  $850  which 
was   the   last   he   would   see   of   the   family 
fortune,    von    Pousbenta|  proceeded    to    get 
along  quite  famously  In 
Ing  Turks-  spoke  French  ' 
made  money  by  shooting 
quail  on  an  estate  near 

A  duck  was  worth  a  do 
no  limit.  "In  a  cople  of  dajks.  I  could  shoot  a 
hundred  ducks,"  he  saysl"!  make  a  good 
living,  stay  In  a  nice  hot«l  and  have  fun. 
But  I  had  always  wanted  io  go  to  America 
and  play  Indian  when  I  was  a  a  kid  so  when 
the  chance  came  I  go." 

SECRETS    DIED    WFTH    INVENTOR 

His  American  career  began  auspiciously 
when  he  fell  In  with  a  friend  of  his  father's 
who  happened  to  be  one  of  the  world's 
ranking  aviation  men.  Dr.  George  dr  Bothe- 
zat.  who  had  evolved  a  revolutionary  theory 
of  propellers  and  airscrews,  had  an  Idea  for 
a  different  kind  of  airplane  based  on  his 
theories.  The  U  S.  government  commissioned 
him  and  in  1923  de  Bothegat  built  the  first 
helicopter  at  Dayton.  Ohio. 

Then  he  left  the  government  and  formed 
the  Helicopter  Corporation  of  America.  Von 
Poushental  became  the  manager  He  held 
stock  and  believed  himself  a  millionaire,  but 
de  Bothezat  died.  And  his  secrets  died  with 
him. 

SO^HE   CAME    TO    MAINE 

That's  When  von  Poushental  went  to  Maine. 

Although  fate  occasionally  shoved  him 
down  a  dead-end  corridor.  It  was  awfully 
good  about  handing  him  new  chances.  He 
had  done  fine  at  goose-shooting  and  hell- 
copter  management.  Maine  real  estate  turned 
out  to  be  the  lasting  key  to  success.  He  hit 
the  state  when  It  was  fire-ravaged — a  bad 
time  for  Maine  and  a  very  good  time  for  the 
real  estate  man  who  could  see  prospects  In 
the  land  outside  the  cities. 

Von  Poushental  thought  of  this  snowy, 
sometimes  bitter  landscape  as  much  like  the 
Russia  he  had  fled.  It  was  this  notion  which 
was  to  lead  him  to  his  Inspiration  for  the 
Russian  colony. 

BOUGHT    ABANDONED    PARMS 

Elenor  Stirling,  a  writer  who  studied  von 
Poushental's  connection  with  the  Alexander 
Nevsky  Foundation  ("named  for  the  Russian 
warrior-saint  who  drove  back  the  Tartars") 
said  the  Baron  "began  buying  up  abandoned 
farms  and  houses  in  the  Richmond,  Plttston, 
Dresden  and  Gardiner  area."  Forest  fires  had 
raked  the  state  and  many  who  had  lost  their 
homes  and  collected  insurance  decided  it  was 
time  to  move  from  the  woods  to  the  city. 

Von  Poushental  profited  from  their  deci- 
sion. So  did  the  Russians  he  decided  to  help. 

"He  began  advertising  in  Russian-lan- 
guage newspapers  published  all  over  the 
United  States  and  Canada,"  wrote  Eleanor 
Sterling,  "telling  of  the  hospitable  people  In 
Maine,  of  how  there  could  be  true  Russian 


religious   worship    and    a   reconstruction   of 
Russian  ways. 

"And  soon,  in  small  groups,  the  refugees 
began  to  come.  In  the  manner  of  the  pioneer- 
ing generations  past,  they  brought  with  them 
their  own  customs,  their  own  language,  their 
own  religion.  But  they  also  brought  with 
them  one  great  variation  on  the  pioneering 
theme — more  than  half  of  them  were  retired 
pensioners  living  on  social  security  and  pri- 
vate funds.  They  came  not  to  create  a  brave 
new  world  of  youth  but  to  buy  up  deserted 
farms  and  wasted  acreage,  to  have  a  stretch 
of  forest  and  river  and  garden  of  their  own, 
to  restore  the  sagging  Richmond  community 
while  spending  retirement  years  together  in 
productivity. 

THEIR    DIFFERENT    WAYS 

"They  were  displaced  people,  for  the  most 
part,  who  had  been  living  temporarily  In 
New  York.  Massachusetts.  California,  the 
Midwest.  They  had  been  living  In  South 
America,  In  Prance,  in  Canada,  in  Yugosla\ia 
and  Bulgaria.  They  had  been  working  at 
whatever  they  could  in  the  years  since  the 
last  war:  farmers,  businessmen,  artists, 
chefs,  actors,  dancers,  musicians,  lawyers, 
taxi  drivers,  valets,  teachers.  They  were  peo- 
ple who  could  never  go  home  again." 

The  Russians  were  startling  even  to  the 
hardy  folk  of  Maine.  The  American  Mercury 
was  to  report  later  that  tlie  New  Englanders 
were  startled  by  a  Russian  who  'walked  ten 
miles  to  the  village  store,  purchased  a  100- 
pound  sack  of  grain  and  carried  It  home  on 
his  shoulder." 

WHITE   RUSSIANS^NOT   COMMUNISTS 

Von  Poushental  had  paved  the  way  for 
their  coming  by  giving  500  acres  of  his  own 
land  to  the  experiment  ("At  that  time  I  had 
two  shirts  and  I  gave  them  one  shirt")  and 
by  getting  Maine  to  agree  that  a  colony  of 
white  Russians  would  offend  it  not  at  all. 
He  went  to  the  governor  and  the  secretary 
of  state  in  person,  told  them  what  the  dis- 
placed Russians  could  make  of  "the  fish,  the 
game,  the  mushrooms,  the  berriee" — it  was 
like  his  Turkish  experience  all  over  again — 
and  lie  said.  "I  am  sure  of  the  succees.  I 
want  your  blessing.  Maine  can  be  a  new 
Sweden.  And  remember,  they  are  White 
Russians,  not  Communists." 

Maine  was  ready,  even  eager,  and  von 
Poushental  went  back  to  New  York  to  round 
up  Colonel  Anatole  Rogoshin  and  three  of 
his  associates  to  become  the  leaders  o(f  the 
new  colony.  Rogoshin  was  among  the  un- 
reconciled who  believed  that  perhaps,  after 
all,  they  could  go  home  again.  As  late  as 
1957,  he  was  saying,  "We  wish  to  free  Russia 
so  it  can  choose  its  form  of  government  In 
iree  election.  The  Important  thing  is  to 
throw  the  Reds  out.  We  are  willing  any  time 
to  flght  the  Reds.  We  study  mllltarv  matters, 
hold  staff  meetings,  we  ready  mlHtary  pa- 
pers and  we  seek  to  be  ready  to  flght." 

Such  fiery  talk  seems  now  to  belong  to 
another  age.  And  Baron  von  Poushental 
doesn't  see  things  In  that  light.  To  him. 
the  Russia  of  the  revolution  is  very  far 
away.  Maine,  he  thought,  was  a  fine  Rus- 
sian-like place  for  brave  people  who  really 
needed  a  land  to  settle  down  In  now  that 
they  had  been  a  long  time  out  of  their 
homes. 

THE    OLD    PLEASURES 

He  loved  it  that  they  could  have  bee-hives 
raise  chickens,  fit  into  the  shoemaking  Indus- 
try. He  loved  it,  too,  that  they  could  make 
this  bit  of  Maine  become,  for  them,  the  Rus- 
sia that  used  to  be. 

"So  we  have  there."  he  said,  "the  Russian 
shoe-maker,  the  Russian  restaurant,  the  Rus- 
sian playhouse.  People  come  from  New  York 
to  the  Russian  bakery  and  buy  the  Russian 
caviar.  There  aj-e  three  churches,  two  Russian 
and  one  Ukrainian." 

This  is.  after  all,  the  one  Russia  that  exists 
any    more.    That    other    great    Russia,    the 


colossus  of  Europe,  is.  says  the  Baron,  gone 

Inexorably  gone. 

LUCKIER    THAN    DR.    ZHIVACO 

He  looks  up  and  asks  his  interviewer  a 
recognize  that,  except  for  a  touch  of  it  m 
Maine,  there  is  no  land  of  Russia  in  all  i\\e 
world. 

"Russia."  he  says,  "does  not  exist  any  more. 
You  can't  write  a  letter  to  Russia.  There  i.s  no 
such  country.  There  Is  the  USSR.  I  think,  in 
the  Soviet  now,  it  is  impossible  to  have  ,i 
revolution.  But  I  think  evolution,  perhaps  ;$ 
coming.  I  think  the  government  is  moving  ;i 
little  bit  toward  the  right.  Not  very  much 
but  they're  moving." 

Not  all  the  exiles  of  Richmond  would  a^rre 
with  him.  In  Richmond,  they  yearly  obser*,  e 
a  Day  of  Implacability  to  keep  their  outratje 
alive. 

To  von  Poushental.  ;is  to  Dr.  Zhivago.  t!.e 
important  thing  has  been  to  somehow  flno  i 
new  way  to  live  in  a  disrupted  world.  He  did 
a  lot  better  than  Dr.  Zhivago. 

Also  the  Miami  Beach  Sun  magazine 
of  February-  14.  1968.  tells  the  thrilliii  ■ 
story  of  the  establishment  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Russian  colony  at 
Richmond  by  Baton  von  Poushental.  I 
ask  that  it  too  be  included  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

The    Russian    Who    Invaded    America    and 

Pounded  a  New  World  Colony 

(By   Ted   Crall) 

When   the  White  Russians  failed  to  hold 

the  ground  against   the  Bolsheviks,  one  of 

the   Russian   officers  who  fled   carried   with 

him  what  should  have  been  $12'i  million  in 

rubles.  But  the  revolution  had  affected  the 

ruble  slightly  for  the  worse. 

The  Baron  Vladimir  Kuhn  von  Poushent.il 
was  offered  $850  for  his  25  million  rubles  ^iiul 
took  It.  That  was  $100  better  than  he  would 
have  done  if  lie  had  waited  another  day. 
The  ruble  was  headed  for  the  bottom. 

So  were  many  of  the  emigres,  cast  from 
their  homelands  and  forced  into  lifelong 
exile.  Baron  von  Poushental,  daring  youns 
officer  who  liad  come  through  unharmed  even 
when  he  was  shot  down  in  the  Black  Sea. 
fled  first  to  Turkey  and.  three  and  a  half 
years   later,    to   the   United   States. 

He  had  little  trouble  fitting  into  the  Turk- 
ish way  of  life.  Or  the  American  way.  So  little, 
that  years  later  he  was  able  to  set  up  .i 
refuge  for  refugees  from  Czarist  Russia  which 
Congressman  Claude  Pepper  calls  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  "magnificent 
contribution  to  our  country  ...  a  unique 
Russian  colony." 

A  half-year  resident  of  Miami  Beach,  vou 
Poushental  is  a  leading  member  of  the  soci.tl 
set  here  and  a  half  century  away  from  the 
events  that  were  to  lead  him  to  found  his 
prospering  colony  in  the  Maine  woods.  His 
adventures  started  In  earnest  in  1915  when 
16  years  old,  he  Joined  the  Russian  Army  and 
became  one  of  the  first  combat  pilots. 

While  the  Americans  were  tangling  with 
the  German  ace  von  Rlchthofen  (and  not 
doing  too  well  with  him),  von  Poushental 
flew  for  a  Black  Sea  division  which  bombed 
the  drydocks  of  Constantinople  in  the  coun- 
try which,  when  he  had  no  home  left  in  Rus- 
sia, he  would  run  to. 

He  had  become  a  pilot  in  a  manner  which 
air  cadets  now  would  find  unnerving.  There 
were  no  instructors  to  go  In  the  air  with  the 
students  then,  coddle  them  through  the 
scary  business  of  handling  a  plane  for  the 
first  time  and  gradually  build  them  up. 

But  von  Poushental  took  off  ahead  of 
schedule. 

"I  was  in  artillery  and  I  didn't  like  it," 
he  said,  "I  wanted  to  fly.  There  was  a 
French  plane  there  so  I  made  a  couple  of 
turns  on  the  landing  fleld  with  It.  I  thought. 
I  will  try  to  fly.  When  I  came  down  again. 
I  said.  It's  terrible,  you  have  to  hold  onto 
the  stick.'  They  said,  "That  plane  is  not  for 
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flying.  It's  Just  for  taxl-lng  around  the  air- 
field." " 

The  Russian  air  force  hadn't  reached  the 
point  where  their  combat  pilots  would  go 
aloft,  armed  with  machineguns  synchronized 
to  fire  between  the  blades  of  the  propellers. 
Von  Poushental  and  fellow  pilots  would  fly 
for  Constantinople  with  a  pistol  or  rifle  and 
bombs  which  they  dropped  by  hand  when 
they  were  over  the  target. 

When  he  was  shot  down  in  the  Black 
Sea.  he  floated  for  an  hour  on  a  life-raft  be- 
fore a  cruiser  came  by  and  picked  him  up. 
The  Russian  nobility  included,  at  that 
time,  savs  von  Poushental  "the  richest  men 
In  the  world."  His  great-grandfather  was 
given  lands  by  the  Czar  after  helping  in 
abortive  movements  on  the  continent  that 
forced  him  out  of  the  family's  original  home 
In  the  Austria-Hungarian  empire  and  into 
Russia.  The  von  Poushentals  were  rich,  but 
n-it.  says  the  Baron,  among  the  richest.  His 
lather  was  a  general  who  built  military  in- 
stallations for  the  Czar. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Revolution,  his 
whole  family  was  killed. 

■  I  was  a  captain  in  Baku."  says  von 
Poushental.  "when  Kerensky  gave  the  order. 
■sr)ldier.  do  not  obey  officer."  When  he  said 
that.  I  had  nothing  "to  do  so  I  went  to  Kiev. 
The  White  Army  started  to  organize  to  flght 
the  Communists  so  I  Joined  them.  We  were 
hopeful  of  winning  but  England  double- 
crossed  us  when  she  stopped  sending  am- 
munition to  the  White  Army,  I  became  a  cap- 
tain at  Sevastanol. 

"I  went  to  the  Sevastapol  Harbor  with  a 
friend.  We  were  stopped  five  or  six  blocks 
from  the  pier  and  told  to  leave  the  car  and 
to  take  with  us  whatever  we  could  carry 
in  our  two  hands.  I  left  Russia  with  a  couple 
of  suitcases." 

Having  sold  his  rubles  for  the  S850  which 
wns  the  last  he  would  see  of  the  family  for- 
tune, von  Poushental  proceeded  to  get  along 
quite  famously  in  Turkey.  High-ranking 
Turks  spoke  French  and  so  did  he.  He  made 
money  by  shooting  ducks,  geese  and  quail  on 
fill  estate  near  Constantinople. 

.\  duck  was  worth  a  dollar  and  there  was 
no  limit.  "In  a  couple  of  days,  I  could  shoot 
a  hundred  ducks,"  he  says.  'I  make  a  good 
living,  stay  in  a  nice  hotel  and  have  fun.  But 
I  had  always  wanted  to  go  to  America  and 
play  Indian  when  I  was  a  kid  so  when  the 
chance  come  I  go." 

His  American  career  began  auspiciously 
when  he  fell  in  with  a  friend  of  his  father's 
who  happened  to  be  one  of  the  world's  rank- 
ing aviation  men.  Dr.  George  de  Bothezat, 
who  had  evolved  a  revolutionary  theory  of 
propellers  and  air-screws,  had  an  idea  for 
a  different  kind  of  airplane  based  on  his 
theories.  The  U.S.  government  commissioned 
him  and  in  1923  de  Bothezat  built  the  first 
helicopter  at  Dayton.  Ohio. 

Then  he  left  the  government  and  formed 
the  Helicopter  Corporation  of  America.  Von 
Poushental  became  the  manager.  He  held 
f-tock  and  believed  himself  a  millionaire.  But 
de  Bothezat  died.  And  his  secrets  died  with 
liini. 

That's  when  von  Poushental  went  to 
Maine. 

Although  fate  occasionally  shoved  him 
down  a  dead-end  corridor,  it  was  awfully 
tood  about  handing  him  new  chances.  He 
1  ad  done  fine  at  goose-shooting  and  heli- 
copter management.  Maine  real  estate  turned 
cut  to  be  the  lasting  key  to  success.  He  hit 
the  state  when  it  was  fire-ravaged — a  bad 
time  for  Maine  and  a  very  good  time  for  the 
real  estate  man  who  could  see  prospects  in 
the  land  outside  the  cities. 

Von  Poushental  thought  of  this  snowy, 
sometimes  bitter  landscape  as  much  like  the 
Russia  he  had  fled.  It  was  this  notion  which 
vas  to  lead  him  to  his  inspiration  for  the 
Russian  colony. 

Elenor  Stirling,  a  writer  who  studied  von 
Poushental's  connection  with  the  Alexander 


Nevsky  Foundation  ('named  for  the  Russian 
warrlor-salnt  who  drove  back  the  Tartars") 
said  the  baron  "began  buying  up  abandoned 
farms  and  houses  in  the  Richmond,  Plttston, 
Dresden  and  Gardiner  area.  "  Forest  fires  had 
raked  the  state  and  many  who  had  lost  their 
homes  and  collected  Insurance  decided  It  was 
time  to  move  from  the  woods  to  the  city. 

Von  Poushental  profited  from  their  deci- 
sion. So  did  the  Russians  he  decided  to  help. 
•He  began  advertising  in  Russian-language 
newspapers  published  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada,"  wrote  Eleanor  Sterling, 
"telling  of  the  hospitable  people  In  Maine, 
of  how  there  could  be  true  Russian  religious 
worship  and  a  reconstruction  of  Russian 
ways.  And  soon,  in  small  groups,  the  refugees 
began  to  come.  In  the  manner  of  the  pioneer- 
ing generations  past,  they  brought  with  them 
their  own  customs,  their  own  language,  their 
own  religion.  But  they  also  brought  vrtth 
them  one  great  variation  on  the  pioneering 
theme — more  than  half  of  them  were  retired 
pensioners  living  on  social  security  and  pri- 
vate funds.  They  came  not  to  create  a  brave 
new  world  of  youth  but  to  buy  up  deserted 
farms  and  wasted  acreage,  to  have  a  stretch 
of  forest  and  river  and  garden  of  their  own,  to 
restore  the  sagging  Richmond  community 
while  spending  retirement  years  together  in 
productivity.  They  were  displaced  people,  for 
the  most  part,  who  had  been  living  tempo- 
rarily in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Ciaifornla, 
the  Midwest;  They  had  been  living  In  South 
America,  in  France,  in  Canada,  in  Yugo- 
slavia and  Bulgaria.  They  had  been  working 
at  whatever  they  could  in  the  years  since  the 
last  war:  farmers,  businessmen,  artists,  chefs, 
actors,  dancers,  musicians,  lawyers,  taxi 
drivers,  valets,  teachers.  They  were  people 
who  could  never  go  home  again — " 

The  Russians  were  startling  even  to  the 
hardy  folk  of  Maine.  The  American  Mercury 
was  to  report  later  that  the  New  Englanders 
were  startled  by  a  Russian  who  "walked  ten 
miles  to  the  village  store,  purchased  a  100- 
pound  sack  of  grain  and  carried  it  home  on 
his  shoulder." 

Von  Poushental  had  paved  the  way  for 
their  coming  by  giving  500  acres  of  his  own 
land  to  the  experiment  ("At  that  time  I  had 
two  shirts  and  I  gave  them  one  shirt"  i  and 
by  getting  Maine  to  agree  that  a  colony  of 
white  Russians  would  offend  it  not  at  all.  He 
went  to  tlie  governor  and  the  secretary  of 
state  in  person,  told  them  what  the  displaced 
Russians  could  make  of  "the  fish,  the  game, 
the  mushrooms,  the  berries" — it  was  like  his 
Turkish  experience  all  over  again — and  said, 
•I  am  sure  of  the  success.  I  want  your  bless- 
ing Maine  can  be  a  new  Sweden.  And  re- 
member, they  are  White  Russians,  not  Com- 
munists." 

Maine  was  ready,  even  eager,  and  goshln 
was  among  the  unreconciled  who  believed 
that  perhaps,  after  all,  they  could  go  home 
again.  As  late  as  1957.  he  was  saying.  "We 
virtsh  to  free  Russia  so  it  can  choose  its  form 
of  government  in  free  election.  The  Impor- 
tant thing  is  to  throw  the  Reds  out  We  are 
willing  any  time  to  fight  the  Reds.  We  study 
military  matters,  hold  staff  meetings,  we 
read  military  papers  and  we  seek  to  be  ready 
to  fight." 

Such  fiery  talk  seems  now  to  belong  to 
another  age.  And  Baron  von  Poushental 
doesn't  see  things  in  that  light  To  him.  the 
Russia  of  the  revolution  is  very  far  away. 
Maine,  he  thought,  was  a  fine  Russian-like 
place  for  brave  people  who  really  needed  a 
land  to  settle  down  in  now  that  they  had 
been  a  long  time  out  of  their  homes.  He  loved 
it  that  thev  could  have  bee-hives,  raise  chick- 
ens, fit  into  the  shoemaking  industry.  He 
loved  it.  too.  that  they  could  make  this  bit 
of  Maine  become,  for  "them,  the  Russia  that 
used  to  be  "Sd  we  have  there."  he  said,  "the 
Russian  shoe-maker,  the  Russian  restaurant, 
the  Russian  playhouse.  People  come  from 
New  York  to  the  Russlna  bakery  and  buy  the 
Russian  caviar.  There  are  three  churches,  two 
Russian  and  one  Ukrainian." 


This  Is,  after  all.  the  one  Russia  that  exists 
any  more  That  other  great  Russia,  the  colos- 
sus" of  Europe,  is.  says  the  Baron,  gone— In- 
exorablv  gone. 

He  looks  up  and  asks  his  Interviewer  to 
recognize  that,  except  for  a  touch  of  It  in 
Maine,  there  is  no  land  of  Russia  in  all  the 
world.  - 

■Russia,"  he  says,  "does  not  exist  any  more. 
You  can't  write  Ii  letter  to  Russia.  There  is 
no  such  country.  There  is  the  USSR.  I  think, 
in  the  Soviet  now.  it  is  impossible  lo  have  a 
revolution.  But  I  think  evolution,  perhaps, 
is  coming.  I  think  the  government  is  moving 
a  little  bit  toward  the  right  Not  very  much 
but  thev're  moving." 

Not  ail  the  exiles  of  Richmond  would  agree 
with  him  In  Richmond,  they  yearly  observe  a 
Day  of  Implacability  to  keep  their  outrage 
alive. 
. 

When  people,  who  yield  easily  to  frus- 
tration in  these  days  say  there  are  no 
great  deeds  which  can  still  be  done,  no 
great  new  victories  still  to  be  won.  I  com- 
mend to  them  the  lustrous  example  of 
Baron  von  Poushental  and  his  establish- 
ment of  the  Russian  colony  at  Richmond 
which  today  enjoys  freedom,  security  and 
prosperity  in  our  own  blessed  land, 
thanks  to  Baron  von  Poushental. 


ASSIGNMENT    OF    ROOMS    IN    THE 
CANNON  OFFICE  BUILDING 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mas.sachusetts. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  information  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  I  am  pleased 
to  include  in  my  remarks,  information 
concerning  the  assignment  of  rooms  in 
the  Cannon  House  Building: 

My  dear  Congressman:  Tlie  House  Office 
Building  Commission  has  directed  me  to 
advise  vou  that  the  suites  in  the  Cannon 
House  Office  Building,  remodeled  during  sec- 
ond phase  work,  will  be  assigned  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  the  basis  of  seniority 
under  the  following  regulations: 

1.  For  purposes  of  flUng.  Members  are 
grouped  according  to  length  of  continuous 

2.  No  Member  in  any  group  will  be  per- 
mitted to  file  before  the  day  allotted. 

3.  Where  two  or  more  Members  with  equal 
service  file  on  the  same  suite,  the  one  whose 
application  was  first  received  shall  prevail: 
and  if  applications  from  Members  of  equal 
service  are  received  at  the  same  time,  priority 
shall  be  determined  by  lot.  The  suite  shall 
be  assigned  to  the  successful  drawer  and  this 
assignment  shall  be  final.  The  unsuccessful 
drawers  shall  file  immediately  on  any  un- 
assigned  suites. 

4.  A  Member  may  file  on  only  one  suite. 

5.  Any  memt)er  who  cannot  be  present  to 
file  In  i>erson  on  the  day  allotted  must 
arrange  to  have  someone  place  a  file  for  him 
on  that  day. 

6.  Place  to  file:  Superintendent's  Office, 
Room  246,  Cannon  Building. 

SCHEDULE    OF    DATES    ON    WHICH    FILES    WILL    BE 
RECEIVED 

Anv  time  from  Noon  9  3  to  Noon  9/16— All 
Members  who  are  in  their  tenth  or  more 
terms. 

Noon  9  '16  to  Noon  9  '17— Members  in  their 
9th  term. 

Noon  9/17  to  Noon  9/18 — Members  in  their 

8th  term. 
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Noon  9/18  to  Noon  9/19 — Members  In  their 
7th  term. 

Noon  9/19  to  Noon  9  20 — MemberB  In  their 
5th  term. 

Noon  9 '20  to  Noon  9/21— Members  In  their 
5th  term — beginning  1/3  '59. 

Noon  9  23  to  Noon  9  '24 — Members  in  their 
5th  term — beginning  after  1   3  59. 

Noon  9  24  to  Noon  9  25 — Members  In  their 
4th   term — beginning   1 '3  61. 

Noon  9,25  to  Noon  9  26 — Members  In  their 
4th  term — beginning  after  1  3  61. 

Noon  9  26  to  Noon  9  27— Members  In  their 
3rd  term— beginning  1  3 '63. 

Noon  9  27  to  Noon  9  '28 — Members  In  their 
3rd   term — beginning  after   1  3/63. 

Noon  9  30  to  Noon  10   1— Members  In  their 
2nd  term — beginning  1  '3/65. 

Noon  10  1  to  Noon  10  '2 — Members  In  their 
2nd    term — beginning   after    1  3  65. 

Noon  10  2  to  Noon  10  3 — Members  In  their 
1st  term — beginning  1  3/67. 

Noon  10  3  to  Noon  10/4 — Members  In  their 
Ist  term— beginning  after  1/3,  67. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  George  Stewart. 
Arcliitert  of  the  Capitol. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mrs.  Hansen  of 
Washington,  for  July  19.  and  balance  of 
week.  July  22  and  July  23.  1968,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
a.ddress  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  follo-.ving  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  >  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  AsHBRooK.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Steicsr  of  Wiscon.<^in,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  GooDELL,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Taft.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Curtis,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  Rumsfeld,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WiDNALL,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RiEGLE,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brock,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  May,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dellenback,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  QuiE,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pollock,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Madden  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  statistics  on  the 
farm  subsidy. 

Mr.  Zablocki  prior  to  adoption  of  com- 
mittee amendment  part  III. 

Mr.  Fascell  prior  to  adoption  of 
amendment  to  page  9,  line  7. 

Mr.  Fascell  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  in  five  instances. 
Mr.   PuciNSKi   immediately   following 
remarks  of  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Pollock  to  revise  and  extend  his 


remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Yates  following  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Wolff  on  his  amendment  today  dur- 
ing general  debate  on  H.R.  15263. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr  Scherle. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  DwYER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Collier  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  LuKENs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Robison. 

Mr.  MizE. 

Mr.  Bray  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cramer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Horton  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  ScoTT. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Buchanan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

(The  following  Members  ^at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Tiernan)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  DoNOHUE  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  MiNiSH. 

Mr.  BoLLiNG  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  St.  Once  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  TAYLOR. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Hungate  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Galifianakis. 

Mr.  Abbitt. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Tiernan. 


SENATE    BILL    REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  3578.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  release,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  a  condition  In  a  deed  con- 
veying certain  lands  to  the  South  Carolina 
State  Commission  of  Forestry  so  as  to  per- 
mit such  commission,  subject  to  a  certain 
condition,  to  exchange  such  lands;  to  the 
ComnUttee  on  Agriculture. 


ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2695.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
D.  Lambert; 

H.R.  3681.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
M.  Ytites; 

H.R.  8087.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
Gibson; 

H.R.  8809.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
HolUs  O.  Hall; 


HR.  12120.  An  act  to  assist  the  cours 
correctional  systems,  community  agencie.-, 
and  primary  and  secondary  public  school 
systems  to  prevent,  treat,  and  control 
Juvenile  delinquency;  to  support  resenrch 
and  training  efforts  In  the  prevention,  trct- 
ment.  and  control  of  Juvenile  delinquency; 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  14323.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr-; 
Ellse  C.  Gill; 

H.R.  18038.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  ye.ir 
ending  June  30.  1969,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.R.  18203.  An  act  to  Increase  the  size  ■( 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  Gallaudet  College, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  1299.  .^n  act  to  amend  the  Securities  l-:\- 
chnnge  Act  of  1934  to  permit  regulation  •■: 
the  amount  of  credit  that  may  be  extendrti 
and  maintained  with  respect  to  seciu-itu  s 
that  are  not  registered  on  a  national  secu- 
rities exchange; 

S.  1418.  An  act  to  make  several  changes  .u 
the  passport  laws  presently  In  force; 

S.  3245.  An  act  to  extend  for  an  addition.,  1 
3  years  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
under  the  State  Technical  Services  .'Vet  .  : 
1965;  and 

S.J.  Res.  160.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  U.o 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  authorl/i:' 
an  investigation  of  the  effect  on  the  sec,;- 
rities  markets  of  the  operation  of  institu- 
tional investors. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mo\o 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordinulv 
(at  10  o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.'.  tho 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Fiidav, 
July  19.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXPV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follow,';: 

2072.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  Chief  if 
Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  together 
with  the  report  of  the  district  and  dlvlsio:i 
engineers  on  the  reevaluatlon  of  the  navi- 
gation features  of  the  project  for  the  Trlnltv 
River.  Tex.,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  vi 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1965  (PubMo 
Law  89-298)  (H.  Doc.  No.  364);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  b? 
printed  with  illustrations. 

2073.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretarv 
of  the  Air  Force  ( Manpxjwer  and  Reserve 
Affairs),  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposta 
legislation  to  amend  title  10.  United  Stat.  5 
Code,  to  authorize  the  convening  of  selection 
boards  to  consider  certain  officers  of  the 
Regular  Army.  Regular  Navy.  Regular  Air 
Force,  or  Regular  Marine  Corps  for  con- 
tinuation on  the  active  list,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2074.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  modify  the  project  for  Kaw  Reser- 
voir, Arkansas  River.  Okla..  to  provide  for 
the  construction  of  power  generating 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BENNETT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. S.  3495.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  modify  certain  use  re- 
strictions on  a  tract  of  land  in  the  Slate  of 
Iowa  in  order  that  such  land  may  be  used 
as  a  site  for  the  construction  of  buildings 
or  other  improvements  for  the  Iowa  Law 
Enforcement  Academy  (Rept.  No.  1727).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Wliole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  S.  1440.  An  act  to  Include  in 
tlie  prohibitions  contained  in  section  2314  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  the  transporta- 
tion with  unlawful  Intent  In  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  of  traveler's  checks  bearing 
fcrged  countersignatures  (Rept.  No.  1728). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  NATCHER:  Committee  on  Approprla- 
tunis.  HR.  18706.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  other  activities  chargeable  In 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1729) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

.Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  appropria- 
tions. H.R.  18707.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fl.'Cal  year  ending  June  30.  1969,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  1735).  Referred  to  the 
C  immlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
o:  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  S.  1532.  An  act  to  require 
that,  contracts  for  construction,  alteration, 
or  repair  of  any  public  building  or  public 
work  of  the  District  of  Columbia  be  ac- 
companied by  a  performance  bond  protect- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia  and  by  an  addi- 
tional Dond  for  the  protection  of  persons 
furnishing  material  and  labor,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  1736).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
o;  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  S.  3456.  An  act  to  provide 
tliat  the  prosecution  of  the  offenses  of  dis- 
orderly conduct  and  lewd.  Indecent,  or  ob- 
scene acts  shall  be  conducted  In  the  name  of 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia (Rept.  No.  17371.  Referred  to  the  House 
( '.ilendar. 


Smith  (Noboru  Kawano)  (Rept.  No.  1734). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2468.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
George  S.  loannldes  (Rept.  No.  1730).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2706.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yung 
Ran  Kim  (Report  No.  1731).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2759.  An  act  conferring  U.S.  citizen- 
ship posthimiously  upon  S.  Sgt.  Ivan  Claus 
King  (Rept.  No.  1732).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
irattee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
c:ary.  S.  2897.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
T.  O'Brien;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1733).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ciarv.  S.  3024.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  lefened  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.R.  18693  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  provide  full  parity  price 
supports  with  respect  to  wheat,  corn,  barley, 
oats.  rye.  .soybeans,  flax,  and  grain  sorghiims. 
und  reduced  production  of  such  crops  by 
voluntary  participation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr  BLACKBURN: 
H  R.  18694.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to 
combat  area  duty  if  certain  relatives  of  such 
member  died  while  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  in  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
.\rmed  Services. 

By  Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R  18695  A  bill  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive national  manpower  policy,  to  im- 
prove the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1962,  to  authorize  a  community 
senice  emplo)rment  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H  R.  18696.  A  bill  to  amend  section  201  of 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H  R.  18697.  A  Ijill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  employers  who  employ,  and  provide  Job 
training  for.  members  of  the  hard-core  un- 
employed; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mearvs. 

By  Mr  KLEPPE: 
H.R.  18698.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to 
combat  area  duty  if  certain  relatives  of  such 
member  died  while  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  in  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PODELL; 
HR.  18699.  A  bill  to  provide  opportunities 
for  American  youth  to  serve  in  policymaking 
positions  and  to  participate  in  National. 
State,  and  local  programs  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic benefit  to  the  country;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

HR.  18700.  A  bill  to  create  a  catalog  of 
Federal  assistance  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

HR.  18701.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  ptirposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  18702.  A  bill  to  provide  incentives  for 
the  establishment  of  new  or  expanded  Job- 
producing  industrial  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments in  rural  areas  having  high  propor- 
tions of  persons  with  low  incomes,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

BV  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 
H.R.  18703.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Ckxle  to  provide  that  any 
judge  or  Justice  of  the  United  States  ap- 
pointed to  hold  office  during  good  behavior 
shall  retire  from  regular  active  service  upon 
attaining  the  age  of  70  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STANTON: 
H  R.  18704.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
Dther  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  WYMAN: 

H.R.  18705.  A  bill  to  amenc"  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to 
combat  area  duty  if  certain  relatives  of  stich 
member  died  while  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  in  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  N.ATCHER: 

H.R.  18706.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969. 
and  for  other  purposes. 
Bv  Mr.  MAHON: 

H.R.  18707.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Bv  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H  R.  18708.  A  bill  to  amend  section  201  of 

the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 

1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    BROCK     (for    himself.     Mr. 

SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  .ANDERSON  Of  lUlnOlS. 

Mr.     McDonald     of     Michigan.     Mr. 
Smith  of  New  York,  Mr.  Bell.  Mr. 
RiECLE.   Mr.   QuiE,    Mr.   Harvey.   Mr. 
MosHER.  Mr.  Morse,  and  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  Georgia)  : 
H.R.  18709.  A  bill   to  establish   a   commu- 
nity self-determination  program   to  aid   the 
people   of   urban  and   rural   communities   in 
securing  gainful  employment,  achieving  the 
ownership   and   control    of    the   resources   of 
their    community,     expanding    opportunity. 
Stability,  and  self-determination,  and  mak- 
ing   their    maximum    contribution    to    the 
strength    and   well-being   of   the   Nation:    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
H.R.  18710.  A    bill    to   amend   the   Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  defer  law  en- 
forcement officers  and  firemen  from  training 
.ind  service  under  such  act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  18711.  A  bill  to  establish  a  select  joint 
congressional   committee    to   Investigate   the 
arrest  and  prosecution  of  persons  in  connec- 
tion  with    the   slaying   of   the   Reverend   Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  Senator  Rob- 
ert P.  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
Bv  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.R.  18712.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United   States  Code   to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of   a   member   of   an   armed    force   to 
combat  area  duty  if  any  of  certain  relatives 
of  such  member  dies,  is  captured,  is  missing 
In  action,  or  is  totally  disabled  as  a  result  of 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam;   to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
BvMr  DIGGS: 
H.R.  1^713.  A    bill    authorizing    the    Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  present  a  gold 
medal  to  the  widow  of  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr..  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Bv  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.R.  18714.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral  service,  and   for  otlier  purjKJses;    to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By   Mr.   GOODELL    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Cl-rtis.  Mr    WiDNALL.  Mr    Taft,  Mr. 
Rumsfeld,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin, 
Mr.    F^/LTON    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
SchwenOel.    Mr     Don    H.    Clausen. 
Mr.    Meskill.    Mr.    Eshleman.    Mrs 
Bolton.  Mr.  Esch.  Mr.  Corbett.  Mr. 
COWGER.  Mr   MacGregor.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, Mr    Frelinght:tsfn.  Mr.  Del- 
lenback.    Mr.     Vander     Jact,     Mr. 
Reinecke.  Mr.  McClort.  Mrs.  Mat. 
and    Mr.    Roth)  : 
H.R   18715.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  community 
.self-determination  program  to  aid  the  peo- 
ple of  urban  and  rural  communities  in  secvir- 
Ing  gainful  employment,  achieving  the  own- 
ership and  control  of  the  resources  of  their 
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community,  expanding  opportunity,  stabil- 
ity, and  self-determination,  and  making 
their  maximum  contribution  to  the  strength 
and  well-being  of  the  Nation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H  R.  18716.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  authorize  the  collection  of  user 
charges,  to  permit  any  charges  for  customs 
services  to  be  collected  on  a  fixed  rate  of 
charge  basis,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  18717.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  flat  fee 
for  services  performed  In  connection  with 
the  arrival  In.  or  departure  from,  the  United 
St.ites  of  -.1  private  aircraft  or  private  vessel, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   POFP   (for  himself.  Mr.   Con- 
able,   Mr.   Cramer.   Mr.   Devine.   Mr. 
Erlenborn.  Mr.  Kino  of  New  York. 
Mr,    MacGrecor,    Mr.    Mathus    of 
California.   Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Railsback.  Mr.  SMrrH  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Wtlik,  and  Mr.  Wtman)  : 
H.R   18718.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United    SUtes   Code    to   establish    extended 
terms  o*  -imprisonment  for  certain  offenders 
convicted -of   felonies   In   Federal   courts;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PURCELL: 
H.R.  18719.  A    bill    to    provide    continuing 
authority     for     maintaining     farm     Income, 
stabilization    of    prices,    and    assuring    ade- 
quate supulles  of  peanuts;  to  the  Commtltee 
on   Agriculture. 

By  Mr    ROTH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bell, 

Mr.  BoLAND.  Mr.  Denney,  Mr.  Dono- 

HUiE,    Mr.    GuDE.    Mr.    Gurnet,    Mr. 

HoRTON.  Mr.  McClure.  Mr.  Michel, 

and   Mr.   Pibnie)  : 

H.R.  18720.  A   bill    to   create    a   catalog   of 

Federal  assistance  programs,  and  for  other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 

Operations, 

By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
H  R.  18721.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  high- 
way use  tax  shall  be  payable  on  a  quarterly 
basis:  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By   Mr.    SCHWENGEL: 
H  R.  18722    A   bill    to   establish    the   Com- 
mission for  the  Improvement  of  Government 
Management  and  Organization;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H  R  18723.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social   Security  Act  to  provide  that  no  re- 
duction shall  be  mode  in  old-age  Insurance 
t)eneflt  amounts  to  which  a   woman   Is  en- 
titled  if  she  haa   120  quarters  of  coverage; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr  BETTS: 
H  R  18724.     A    bill    to    amend    the    tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  to  partially 
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suspend  the  duty  on  certain  aircraft  com- 
ponents; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Mayne,  Mrs.  May,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr 
McCloskv.  Mr  McDade.  Mr.  Pol- 
lock,    Mr.     KUPPERMAN,     and     Mr, 

GOODELL)  : 

H.R  18725  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  un  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty  If  any  of  certain  relatives  of 
such  member  dies.  Is  captured,  is  missing 
In  action,  or  Is  totally  disabled  as  a  result 
of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr   GALIFIANAKIS: 
H  R.  18726    A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  International  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

370.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
relative  to  the  illegal  operation  of  foreign 
motor  carriers,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California; 

H.R.  18727.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hyung 
Sook  Lee:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  18728.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Orlando:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest) : 

H  R.  18729.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dorts 
M.  Brlnkman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 

H  R.  18730,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Ramesh  Chandra  Sardana;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr,  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  18731,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Bulcao;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H,R.  18732.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenza 
DeLuca;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H,R.  18733,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stavroula 
C.  Kolocotronis;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

H  R.  18734.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Caterlna 
Leto:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 


H.R.  18736.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pranseco 
Spadaro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R.  18736.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmelo 
Taranto:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    FASCELL: 
H  R.    18737.   A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Jnim 
Rolsman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 
ByMr.  PINO: 
H  R.  18738.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Occhlplntl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HANNA : 
H  R.  18739.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Renee 
Aljean    (Hogarth)    Ballesteros;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlclarv. 
By  Mr.  KEITH :  " 
H.R.    18740.   A   bill   for  the  relief   of  Rav- 
mond  P.  Murphy;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MINSHALL: 
H.R.    18741.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Ur. 
Loyola  Jose  Mascarcnhas;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary, 

ByMr,  MOORE: 
HR.    18742.    A    bill    for    the    relief   of   Dr 
Pedro  J   Obregon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
HR,  18743.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Santo 
Sapienza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicial  v. 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H  R.  18744    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mathilda 
M.  Guanso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 

By  Mr,  ROONEY  of  New  York : 
HR,  18745,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Guldo 
Barone:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
By  Mr,  ROSENTHAL: 
H  R,  18746.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Clara 
Louise  Carey  Nelta:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 
H.R.  18747.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Augusto 
A.  Amurao:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Jucil- 
clary. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 
H.R.  18748.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  d.-. 
Gloria    Var^s;    to    the   Committee    on    The 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H.R.  18749.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Menita 
Remoran  Agriam;   to  the  Committee  on  tlie 
Judlclarv. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

378.  Mr  DANIELS  presented  a  petition  oT 
the  town  of  Guttenberg,  N.J.,  relative  to  the 
regulation  of  firearms,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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COMMUNITY  COLLEGES  HAVE  AN 
IMPORTANT  ROLE  IN  NATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  17,  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  had  the  pleasant  opportunity 
to  introduce  Kermit  C.  Morrissey,  presi- 
dent of  our  community  college  of  Al- 
legheny County  in  western  Pennsylvania, 
as  representative  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Junior  Colleges  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research,  and 
Development  of  the  House  Science  and 


Astronautics  Conomittee.  Because  I  feel 
that  his  statement  on  the  national  insti- 
tutional grants  bill.  H.R.  875,  is  an  ex- 
cellent one  and  represents  well  the  view- 
point of  our  fine  new  community  colleges, 
I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Congressional 
Record  to  assure  a  wide  distribution. 

In  Allegheny  County  since  1966  our 
system  of  commimity  colleges  has  ex- 
panded to  three  campuses,  for  the  north, 
south,  and  east  regions  of  the  county. 
These  publicly  supported  colleges  pro- 
vide high-quality,  low-cost  education 
through  two  types  of  programs:  college 
transfer  courses  leading  to  the  associate 
in  arts  degree;  and  career  courses  lead- 
ing to  the  associate  in  science  degree. 

In  his  position,  Mr.  Morrissey  Is  re- 
sponsible to  the  college's  governing  board 


of  trustees  and  the  public  for  policies, 
procedures,  and  growth  of  the  entire  col- 
lege system,  including  decisions  on 
faculty,  quality  and  type  of  education, 
and  financial  arrangements.  He  main- 
tains liaison  with  all  other  educational 
institutions  in  the  region,  including  the 
offices  of  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  the  superintendent  of  schools  nf 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  the  Catholic 
Archdiocese,  and  all  public  and  private 
colleges,  universities,  and  technical 
schools. 

Prior  to  his  present  appointment,  Mr. 
Morrissey  helped  to  develop  the  Massa- 
chusetts community  college  network  of 
11  Institutions,  acting  as  chairman  of  the 
State's  board  of  regional  commimity 
colleges  for  6  years.  During  this  period 
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he  was  at  Brandeis  University,  as  execu- 
tive assistant  to  the  president  and  later 
as  dean  of  students.  While  at  Brandeis 
he  was  in  the  department  of  politics,  and 
served  as  director  of  the  Fiorina  Lasker 
program  in  civil  liberties  and  civil  rights, 
and  as  director  of  the  Wien  international 
scholarship  program.  Formerly,  he  served 
more  than  a  year  as  Massachusetts  State 
budget  commissioner  and  for  3  years  as 
research  director  and  fiscal  and  educa- 
tional adviser  to  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Morrissey  also  spent  4  years  as 
department  director  for  the  joint  center 
of  political  studies  with  Mount  Holyoke 
and  Amherst  College,  and  2  years  as  re- 
search assistant  at  the  Harvard  Center 
for  Field  Studies.  He  holds  A.A.  and  B.A, 
degrees  from  Boston  University,  did 
graduate  work  at  Brown  University,  and 
is  presently  completing  his  thesis  for  a 
Ph.D.  from  Harvard  University. 

Mr.  Morrissey  is  currently  acting  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal 
and  Other  Taxing  Devices  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Higher  Education 
for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  He  is  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Pennsylvania 
Community  Colleges:  a  member  of  the 
Commission  on  Legislation  for  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Junior  Colleges  and  is 
on  the  planning  coordinating  committee 
of  the  new  Education  Professions  Devel- 
opment Act.  He  has  authored  numerous 
articles  on  education  and  politics  for 
magazines,  journals,  and  newspapers. 
The  statement  follows: 
The  Junior  College  and  the  National  In- 
stitutional Grants  Bill  (H.R.  875) 

I.  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  INTEREST  IN  H.R.  875 

1.  Tht  junior  college  in  the  American  high- 
er educational  system. — The  American  Asso- 
ciation Of  Junior  Colleges  and  its  member 
Institutions  have  a  strong  and  active  Interest 
in  H.R.  875.  the  "Miller  bill."  and  other  pro- 
posals for  Increasing  federal  aid  to  higher 
education. 

Junior  colleges  are  one  of  the  most  rapidly 
prowlng  sectors  of  American  higher  education 
ill  almost  every  state.  Any  major  new  pro- 
grams-for  federal  aid  to  education  will  affect 
these  Institutions,  and,  more  importantly, 
the  growing  number  of  students  who  attend 
them.  To  put  it  another  way,  because  of  the 
Increasing  number  of  students  attending 
junior  colleges,  the  future  supply  of  trained 
manpower  In  the  sciences  and  other  fields 
li  closely  related  to  the  kind  of  support,  from 
federal,  state,  local,  and  private  sources, 
which  goes  to  Junior  colleges  as  well  as  to 
other  colleges  and  universities. 

To  cite  a  few  sUtlstics,  the  latest  Directory 
I  •  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Col- 
;  Ees  lists  912  institutions,  which  enrolled  In 
T!ie  fall  of  1967  about  1,671,000  students. 
..bout  50  to  70  new  Junior  colleges  open  each 
•ear.  About  200  additional  Institutions  are 
LOW  In  the  planning  stage  and  are  expected  to 
coen  in  the  next  one  to  three  years.  Enroll- 
r.ients  are  rising  by  some  170,000  to  200.000 
suidents  a  year,  so  that  there  will  probably 
be  at  least  3,000,000  Junior  college  students 
by  1972. 

State  master  planning  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  is  encouraging  state-wide  networks 
cf  Junior  colleges,  bringing  higher  education 
within  commuting  distances  of  a  large  part 
o:  the  American  people.  Almost  all  of  the 
more  populous  states — for  example.  Cali- 
fornia, New  York.  Pennsylvania.  Florida, 
Texas,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut— as  well  as  most  smaller  stat-es  are  mov- 
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Ing  rapidly  toward  state-wide  Junior  college 
systems. 

Many  state  master  plans  are  strongly  en- 
couraging a  growing  proportion  of  students 
to  attend  Junior  colleges  in  their  freshman 
and  sophomore  years,  while  four-year  col- 
leges and  universities  are  concentrating  to 
an  increasing  extent  on  upper-division  and 
graduate  education.  The  rising  costs  of  resi- 
dential four-yePT  college  education,  changes 
in  iidmlsslon  policies,  and  other  factors  also 
encourage  an  increasing  number  and  pro- 
portion of  students  to  attend  junior  colleges. 
2.  The  importance  of  the  first  two  years 
m  scientific  education. — H.R.  875  is  con- 
cerned with  improving  education  in  the  sci- 
ences and  other  specialized  areas.  The  growth 
of  Junior  college  education  means  that  a 
growing  proportion  of  all  scientists  and  many 
other  kinds  of  specialists  and  scholars  will 
begin  their  education  In  two-year  colleges. 

The  decision  to  major  in  a  specialized  field, 
especially  in  the  sciences  and  engineering, 
is  often  made  no  later  than  the  freshman 
or  sophomore  years.  Students  who  do  not 
make  this  decision  by  this  time  are  less  likely 
to  do  so  at  all.  and  in  any  case  may  not  have 
iidequate  preparation  for  a  scientific  major. 
Thus  the  courses  offered,  the  training  and 
ability  of  the  Instructor,  the  availability  of 
adequate  laboratory  and  library  facilities, 
;ind  similar  factors  may  be  critical  m  deter- 
mining whether  many  young  people  onter 
upon  a  career  in  the  sciences  and  similar 
specialized  fields. 

Other  witnesses  before  this  Subcommittee 
have  cited  studies  which  show  that  many 
outsundlng  scientists  and  scholars  began 
their  education  at  small  undergraduate  col- 
leges with  a  strong  emphasis  on  liberal  arts 
and  general  education  as  well  as  on  the 
.sciences.  These  witnesses  have  stressed  that 
the  program  proposed  in  H.R.  875  may  fail 
to  give  enough  assistance  to  undergraduate 
education,  and  to  non-scientific  courses,  lo 
attract  and  retain  the  best  and  most  creative 
students  to  the  sciences. 

U.    SOME    CRITICISMS    OF    H.R.    875 

1.  H.R.  875  would  provide  relatively  little 
support  for  undergraduate  education  either 
at  Junior  colleges  or  at  predominantly  un- 
dergraduate colleges. 

2.  H.R.  875  is  weighted  not  only  toward 
graduate  education,  but  toward  additional 
federal  aid  for  a  relatively  small  number  of 
large  universities  and  graduate  schools  which 
already  receive  very  substantial  federal  re- 
search funds  not  only  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  Office 
of  Education,  but  from  many  other  federal 
agencies. 

3.  Most  funds  would  go  to  the  sciences, 
health-related  fields,  and  other  fields  which 
already  receive  substantial  federal  support. 
The  inclusion  of  the  social  sciences  is  a  par- 
tial exception,  but  the  exclusion  of  the  arts 
and  humanities  and  other  important  fields, 
which  now  receive  very  little  federal  sup- 
port, would  add  to  the  present  imbalance  in 
federal  aid  programs  which  favors  certain 
disciplines   at  a   few   large  universities. 

4.  The  formula  would  do  little  to  redress 
the  geographic  imbalance  in  federal  research 
and  graduate  education  support.  This  means 
not  only  the  flow  of  funds  to  a  small  num- 
ber Of  institutions  in  a  few  areas,  but  also  a 
flow  Of  the  most  talented  faculty  and  gradu- 
ate students  to  the  same  institutions.  While 
most  universities  and  colleges  wish  to  be 
service  institutions  for  their  states  nnd  their 
areas,  the  concentration  of  funds  and  talent 
at  a  few  large  universities  tends  to  draw  such 
resources  away  from  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  which  also  have  pressing  social 
needs. 

5.  None  of  the  funds  received  under  any 
part  of  H.R.  875  need  be  used  for  undergradu- 
ate instruction  or  for  instruction  at  any 
level.  All  funds,  even  those  granted  under  the 
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second  part  of  the  formula  could  be  applied 
to  research,  possibly  with  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing more  NSP,  NIH,  or  USOE  research  grants 
and  thus  more  H.R.  875  support  in  a  later 
year. 

6.  A  question  may  be  raised  as  to  whether 
the  National  Science  Foundation  is  the  best 
agency  to  administer  such  a  program.  This 
Is  especially  true  if  it  is  assumed,  as  many 
supporters  of  the  bill  do.  that  the  program 
will  expand  in  time  beyond  the  scientific 
fields  to  include  support  for  the  arts  and 
humanities  and  probably  all  other  fields  of 
study. 

NSP  has  had  and  should  have  a  traditional 
concern  for  support  of  scientific  research  and 
graduate  education,  for  maintaining  and  ex- 
panding our  scientific  capacity.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  have  primary  responsibilities  in  this 
area.  This  is  one  reason  why  a  good  part  of 
its  support  has  gone  to  a  relatively  small 
number  of  top-level  Institutions  in  a  few 
geographic  areas. 

NSP  has  moved  rather  slowly  toward  as- 
sistance to  undergraduate  education;  only 
a  small  part  of  its  budget  In  recent  years 
has  gone  for  this  purpose.  The  deep  cuts 
made  recently  in  the  NSP  budget  by  the 
House  may  lead,  unfortunately,  to  a  reduc- 
tion or  elimination  even  of  the  present 
modest  programs.  Our  c»wn  association  has 
expressed  the  hope  that  NSP  will  do  more 
to  aid  undergraduate  cdtication.  especially 
through  faculty  development  programs  for 
Junior  college  science  teachers  and  other 
appropriate  means. 

Similarly,  many  NSP  spokesmen  have  be- 
lieved that  the  nation's  top-level  scientific 
capacity  can  best  be  expanded  In  a  highly 
selective  fashion  rather  than  by  the  scatter- 
shot distribution  of  small  grants  to  a  large 
number  of  institutions.  The  testimony  given 
before  this  Subcommittee  by  Leiand  Ha  worth. 
Director  of  NSP.  and  Donald  Hornlg,  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology', stress  their  belief  that  a  concentrated 
effort  to  work  with  a  few  selected  institu- 
tions which  have  potential  for  growth  is  a 
better  way  to  produce  top-level  scientific 
capacity,  both  in  research  and  in  graduate 
education,  than  spreading  small  grants  'one 
molecule  thin"  across  all  of  higher  education. 
Given  the  strong  commitment  of  NSP  to 
selective  aid  to  a  smaller  number  of  colleges, 
it  appears  that  this  agency.  In  terms  both  of 
its  mission  and  its  personnel.  Is  not  as  well 
equipped  as  the  Office  of  Education  to  deal 
with  the  broader  problems  which  face  all  of 
higher  education. 

The  OflSce  of  Education  already  has  major 
responsibilities  for  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate education  in  almost  all  fields — student 
aid.  graduate  fellowships,  library  aid.  facil- 
ities, the  developing  colleges  program,  the  dis- 
advantaged, and  so  on.  It  would  seem  much 
more  appropriate  for  USOE  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  a  major  new  program  of  in- 
stitutional support,  with  the  assistance  of  an 
advisory  or  coordinating  agency  which  would 
Include  other  relevant  federal  agencies  such 
as  NSP.  NIH.  the  Public  Health  Service 
(Which  has  major  responsibilities  for  hefilth- 
related  education),  and  other  agencies  The 
Federal  Inter- Aeency  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation might  sen-e  as  a  useful  model  for  a 
new  coordinating  agency, 

in.  DOES  H,R.  875  PROVIDE  ADEQUATELY  FOR 
FACULTY.  STCT5ENTS.  AND  THE  DISADVAN- 
TAGED? 

1.  Faculty  development  needs. — HJl.  875 
makes  no  reference  to  the  need  for  improved 
and  expanded  faculty  development  programs 
at  any  level,  although  the  money  could  be 
used  for  this  purpose  as  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, Most  observers  of  American  higher 
education  feel  that  there  is  an  especially 
great  need  for  new  faculty  development  pro- 
grams. This  Is  particularly  true  in  under- 
graduate education  and  at  the  junior  col- 
lege and  lower-division  level. 
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Two  recent  studies  under  the  aegis  of  the 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges, 
both  by  Roger  H.  GarrUon,  emphasize  the 
need  for  Junior  college  faculty  development ' 
Many  Junior  college  teachers  have  heavy 
work  loads,  meet  large  numbers  of  students, 
and  have  little  time  for  research,  reading, 
or  even  summer  study.  Many,  for  financial 
reasons,  cannot  afford  to  take  off  summers 
or  academic  years  for  advanced  training  and 
refresher  programs.  This  problem  Is  especi- 
ally acute  In  science  teaching  and  In  other 
specialized  disciplines,  where  advanced  and 
refresher  training  Is  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  up  with  new  developments.  This  prob- 
lem Is  very  well  discussed  In  the  recent  re- 
port made  by  this  Subcommittee  on  Junior 
college  science  teaching.- 

It  is  difficult  for  Junior  colleges  and  for 
mo6t  predominantly  undergraduate  colleges 
to  recruit  and  keep  good  science  teachers 
because  so  many  other  opportunities  are  open 
to  them.  H  R.  875,  with  its  orientation  toward 
research,  graduate  schools,  and  a  smaller 
number  of  universities,  would  do  nothing 
per  se  to  correct  this  imbalance,  and  thus 
would  make  an  already  bad  situation  worse. 
2.  Aid  to  the  students:  e^cational  oppor- 
tunity.— H.R.  875  has  been|;ritlclzed  because 
most  support  would  go  to*  relatively  small 
number  of  universities.  "Sie  effect  of  this 
policy  on  the  students  is  ^en  more  funda- 
mental. Most  young  me 
America  do  not  and  wil 
college  education  at  the  ha: 
Ing  Institutions  which  vn 
from  H.R.  875. 

The  future  leaders  of  A: 
like  the  leaders  of  our  past 
from   every   walk   of   life   a 
the  United  States.  They  wi 
towns  and  rural  areas,  fr 
lated  states,  and  increasl 
pressed  areas  in  our  large 
them   will   attend   the  m< 
stitutlons  in  their  flrst  ye 
ol  them,  again  like  most  1 
will  attend  the  smaller  an 
undergraduate   colleges   a: 
in  their  own  states  and  cl 
H.R.  875,  by  further  enci 
of  talent  aw.iy  from  the  s; 
the   less    favored   states    t 
larger   research-oriented   i 
further  disadvantage  the  hliher  education  of 
these  young  people.  3 

3.  The  higher  education  f)f  the  disadvan- 
tagcd.—Both  the  federal  l;overnment  and 
most  educators  have  now  ilade  a  firm  com- 
mitment to  aid  the  serlouBy  disadvantaged 
to  continue  their  educatlop  through  student 
aid.  Talent  Search,  Upward  Sound,  and  other 
programs  both  federal  and  i  on-federai.  There 
is  general  agreement  that  !  egroes  and  other 
members  of  minority  a«d  lower-income 
groups  should  be  encoiiragftl  and  assisted  to 
continue  their  education  sAd  to  prepare  for 
leadership  positions  in  our    ociety. 

However,  most  members  (  t  these  disadvan- 
taged groups,  because  of  li  come,  racial  dis- 
crimination, poor  high  sAool  preparation, 
and  other  factors,  will  no%  attend  the  more 
prestigious  institutions 
most  from  H.R.  875.  To  si 
vantaged  students  now  atti 
colleges,  or  at  least  coUegi 
pressed  for  the  funds,  the 
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ance.   and   remedial    education    necessary    to 
recruit  and  hold  the  disadvantaged  students. 

Disadvantaged  studenu  are  likely  to  at- 
tend lower-cost  colleges  close  to  home — 
Southern  Negro  colleges  in  some  cases, 
lower-cost  urban  colleges  and  to  a  growing 
extent  Junior  colleges.  According  to  HEW 
data.  Jimlor  colleges  already  enroll  a  high 
proportion  of  all  Negro  and  non-white  stu- 
dents not  attending  Negro  colleges.  In  New 
York  City,  for  example.  It  Is  estimated  that 
only  8  per  cent  of  the  students  at  public 
four-year  colleges  are  Negro  or  Puerto  Rlcan. 
compared  to  25  per  cent  of  the  students  at 
public  two-year  colleges.  The  .same  pattern 
can  be  found  in  many  urban  areas  and  In 
some  rural  areas.  For  example,  the  Southern 
Regional  Education  Board  is  now  making 
.special  efforts  to  attract  and  hold  Negro  stu- 
dents at  public  Junior  colleges  In  the  South. 

H.R.  875  does  relatively  little  to  help  un- 
dergraduate education  In  general.  It  does 
even  less,  proportionately,  for  those  colleges, 
four-year  and  two-year,  which  are  making  a 
special  effort  to  help  the  disadvantaged. 

To  give  only  one  example:  the  entire  ap- 
propriation for  the  nation  for  all  colleges 
under  HSi  875.  Section  2  (c),  support  based 
on  undergraduate  enrollments  Is  only  950 
million.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Amendments  Act  of  1968  (H.R.  15067 
as  reported  by  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor)  recommends  an  authori- 
zation of  $41,680,000  In  FY  1969  and  $56,680,- 
000  in  FY  1970  Just  for  programs  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  disadvantaged.  Even 
these  sums  would  meet  only  a  fraction  of 
the  need. 

IV.     ALTERNATIVES  TO  H.R.   87  5 

1.  General  comments. — Commissioner  Har- 
old Howe  and  Dr.  Alice  Rlvlln  of  HEW  have 
pointed  out  that  there  are  literally  dozens  of 
possible  alternatives  to  H.R.  875.  TTie  alterna- 
tives selected  depend  entirely  on  the  goals 
or  policies  to  be  given  priority  for  example, 
the  extent  to  which  one  gives  further  sup- 
port to  Increasing  our  research  effort  and 
scientific  capacity  at  the  major  universities 
and  those  approaching  "major"  status;  the 
extent  to  which  one  supports  faculty  devel- 
opment and  Instruction  at  the  undergrad- 
uate (or  graduate)  levels,  whether  In  the 
sciences  or  in  all  fields;  the  extent  to  which 
one  emphasizes  educational  opportunity  for 
everyone  qualified  and  Interested  In  continu- 
ing his  education:  the  extent  to  which  one 
emphasizes  the  education  of  the  disadvan- 
taged; and  so  on. 

.\  major  new  federal  aid  program  will  not 
start  out  de  novo.  It  will  be  added  to  the 
many  existing  programs  for  aid  to  research, 
graduate  education,  construction,  student 
,ild,  and  so  on,  programs  administered  by 
many  different  agencies,  for  the  most  part 
not  by  NSF.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  any 
major  federal  aid  program  now  in  existence 
win  be  eliminated.  Therefore,  H.R.  875  or  any 
alternative  proposal  should  be  weighed 
against  the  entire  federal  aid  to  higher  edu- 
cation program.  It  must  also  be  weighed  in 
terms  of  the  budget  and  what  appear  to  be 
the  nation's  most  pressing  needs,  as  well  as 
the  effort  being  made  today  by  state  and  lo- 
cal   goverrmients   and    by   private   sources. 

The  HEW  study  which  Dr.  Rlvlln  described 
may  make  available,  within  a  few  months, 
some  analysis  of  many  alternative  prop>osals. 
their  effects  In  terms  of  Institutions,  stu- 
dents, and  American  society,  and  their  esti- 
mated costs.  Other  groups,  such  as  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Universities,  the  Associa- 
tion, of  American  Colleges,  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  and  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Junior  Colleges,  are  also  con- 
sidering and  developing  alternative  proposals 
to  H.R.  875. 

President  Robert  Ooheen  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, speaking  before  this  Subcommltte* 
for  the  Association  of  American  Univwrelties. 
discussed  the  recent  AAU  report.  The  Federal 
Financing  of  Higher  Education.  While  AAJO 
cannot  speak  for  all  of  higher  education.  It 
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is  likely  that  the  more  balanced  approach 
taken  In  this  report,  calling  for  Institutional 
support  for  all  of  higher  education,  graduate 
and  undergraduate,  aid  to  research  thro\i(;h 
an  institutional  grant  system,  and  other 
forms  of  assistance,  would  win  more  general 
support  from  higher  education  as  a  whole 
than  HM  875. 

2.  Recommendations.— It  is  likely  tint 
most  Junior  college  educators  and  many  other 
educators,  especially  those  deeply  concerned 
about  the  education  of  undergraduates  and 
the  disadvantaged,  could  unite  around  a  pro- 
gram which  Included  the  following: 

(a)  More  adequate  funding  of  many  exist- 
ing aid  programs,  especially  construction 
grants  and  loans,  aid  to  students,  and  faculty 
development  programs  at  both  the  pre-serv- 
Ice  and  In-service  levels. 

(b)  Special  attention  to  the  problems  f 
higher  education  of  the  disadvantaged, 
through  student  aid  programs,  special  rc^- 
crultlng  and  counseling  procedures,  and  aux- 
iliary services  for  disadvantaged  students 
who  are  admitted  to  college.  An  institutional 
support  program  would  be  especially  impor- 
tant here,  because  of  the  additional  cost  to 
the  college  of  special  teaching,  counsellne, 
and  other  .services,  and  the  limited  number 
of  faculty  and  staff  who  now  have  the  ap- 
propriate training,  experience,  and  qualifica- 
tions. 

(c)An  Institutional  support  program,  to  l;e 
used  for  undergraduate  and  graduate  Instrur- 
tion,  not  for  research.  It  would  probably  le 
best  to  support  undergraduate  and  gradual s 
education  as  separate  line  Items  in  terms  '  f 
authorization  and  appropriations  In  order  i 
assure  adequate  support  for  undergraduate 
needs.  Aid  should  go  to  all  regionally  n'-- 
credited  Institutions,  for  all  fields  of  studv, 
and  should  probably  be  based  on  a  formula 
which  would  recognize  the  different  cort 
levels  for  lower-division  education,  upper- 
dlvlslon  education,  and  for  master's  and  doc. 
tor's  programs  treated  separately.  The  pro- 
gram should  be  administered  by  the  Offlrc 
of  Education,  with  the  assistance  of  an  ad- 
visory committee  representing  all  relevant 
federal  agencies.  High-level  coordination  cf 
all  federal  aid  to  higher  education  procr.Tni- 
possibly  through  the  Office  of  the  President, 
would  probably  be  very  desirable. 

(d)  It  Is  probable  that  research  needs 
should  be  dealt  with  separately  from  needs 
in  undergraduate  and  graduate  instruction. 
We  understand  that  there  Is  ample  ni.- 
thorlty  In  the  present  law  for  the  Natlonm 
Science  Foundation  and  other  sclentit.j 
agencies  to  expand  their  Institutional  sup- 
port programs  and  to  develop  addltlona: 
scientific  capacity  either  In  research  it 
graduate  education.  It  appears  that  thl.< 
Committee  and  the  executive  brancn 
should  review  the  problem  of  whether  ade- 
quate support  now  goes  to  Institutional 
support  programs,  and  the  desirability  of 
continuing  a  selective  policy  of  aiding  a 
small  number  of  institutions  which  ap- 
pear to  have  potential  for  growth,  as  op- 
posed to  across-the-board  institution^! 
support  for  many  or  most  Institutions.  Coi  - 
gress  has  the  power,  through  legislation  an  i 
appropriations,  to  require  a  change  in  pre.  • 
ent  research  grant  policies  If  this  seen 
desirable  and  if  the  NSF  and  other  agency, 
will   not  change   of   their  own   accord. 

Combining  a  research  grants  program 
with  an  aid  to  instruction  program,  as  :.; 
H.R.  875.  and  permitting  funds  to  be  use(i 
for  either  purpose  whether  they  are  ob- 
tained In  relation  to  research  or  Instruc- 
tion, appears  to  us  a  poor  approach,  making 
it  difficult  to  determine  the  efforts  of  the 
legislation  in  terms  either  of  research  need.? 
or  instructional  needs. 

In  conclusion,  the  American  Association 
of  Junior  Colleges  has  appreciated  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  this  Committee 
and  to  express  our  concerns  about  H.R.  875 
We  stand  ready  to  help  the  Committee  in 
any  way  we  can. 


Jnly  18,  1968 


J.  E.  B.  STUART  HIGH  SCHOOL 
CREW  WINS  ROYAL  REGATTA 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

I.N-  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  18.  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virgima.  Mr.  President, 
all  of  Virgliiia  is  proud  of  the  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart  High  School  crew  which  won  the 
Royal  Regatta  at  Henley,  England. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an 
article  on  the  subject  by  David  Hafner, 
as  told  to  Denny  McAuliflfe,  and  pub- 
li.shed  in  the  Washington  Daily  News 
of  July  17,  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

J     E.   B.    SruART   High    School    Crew    Wins 

Royal  Regatta 

(By  David  Hafner  as  told  to 

Denny  McAuUffe) 

(Note.— David  Hafner  is  the  coxswain  of 
V.ic  .Stuart  High  School  crew.  He's  the  small- 
1  -t  member  of  the  crew  and  the  only  one  who 
really  gets  to  see  the  races.  Here's  his  ac- 
rount  of  the  victories  at  Henley.  England.) 

No  one  was  really  nervous  before  our  flrst 
race.  Someone  In  Henley  told  us  that  Oundle 
(iramniar  School  didn't  have  a  good  crew, 
.'■o  our  victory — by  three  and  a  half  lengths — 
just  wasn't  that  important. 

But  the  next  day  against  Ealing,  by  far  our 
worst  race  even  tho  we  won,  was  important. 
In  fact,  the  most  important  of  all. 

During  the  Elaling  race  we  weren't  together. 
The  guys  weren't  thinking.  They  were  talking 
ijack  and  forth  during  the  race  and  you  can't 
)<ull  your  weight  when  you  talk.  I  Just  let 
t  :aem  pound  it  out  because  I  felt  it  was  some- 
;'.iing  that  coach  Mike  Gasch  had  to  handle. 

I've  never  seen  him  madder.  After  the  race 
!:e  told  us  we  were  going  to  blow  the  whole 
thing;  that  if  we  didn't  shape  up  we  were 
.Dine  to  lose. 

If  we  hadn't  rowed  the  Ealing  race  like 
we  did.  if  Gasch  hadn't  gotten  on  us  like  he 
did.  we  never  would  have  won  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  Cup. 

Actually,  the  problem  began  during  the 
month  between  the  nationals  and  the  flight 
to  Henley.  We  got  tired  of  each  other,  it's 
that  simple.  High  school  guys  can't  be  to- 
cether  that  long  without  getting  on  each 
dthers'  nerves. 

We  changed,  tho,  thanks  to  Gasch.  We  had 
been  so  wound  up  In  the  fund  raising  drive 
..nd  the  practices  that  we  hadn't  realized 
.'hat  Henley  was  all  about.  It's  the  world 
championship  of  schoolboy  rowing.  We 
couldn't  believe  that's  what  we  could  win — 
v.ntll  Gasch's  speech  after  Ealing. 

Then  we  knew. 

We  arrived  nine  days  before  the  races 
began.  We  rowed  twice  a  day  for  about  five 
miles  a  practice.  In  our  spare  time,  a  lot  of 
the  guys  went  shopping  and  exploring.  We 
also  went  on  tours  to  get  our  minds  off  the 
race. 

To  lose  weight  I  went  to  the  Henley  brew- 
cry  m  my  spare  time.  The  last  three  days 
before  the  regatta  began.  I  had  to  shovel 
malt  into  a  furnace  and  sometimes  It  got  as 
hot  as  200  degrees  In  there.  But  I  had  a  good 
time  and  lost  nine  pounds  In  the  brewery. 

There  were  other  coxswains  from  other 
crews  there,  and  I  "messed  their  minds,"  as 
Gasch  says.  I  told  them  lies  about  how  we 
rowed;  that  we  were  a  high  stroking  crew; 
that  we  got  off  to  a  slow  start:  that  we  rowed 
:i  poor  middle  race. 

Otherwise,  our  off-times  relatively  boring. 
There  was  never  one  outstanding  event  that 
made  the  whole  day  for  us.  All  we  did  was 
eat,  sleep  and  row.  We  played  croquet  every 
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night  before  we  went  to  bed.  That  was  the 
big  event  of  our  evenings.  Gasch  always  lost. 
I  think  that  even  the  flrst  two  races  were 
boring  for  the  guys  until  Gasch  let  them 
have  It.  After  the  Ealing  race,  we  finally  be- 
came serious.  We  were  out  to  win  it  and  we 
were  mad. 

After  we  beat  Shrewsbury  on  Friday,  we 
were  out  to  kill.  We  had  signs  hanging  all 
over  our  rooms  saying  "kill,"  "kill",  "kill". 
We  weren't  to  much  worried  about  our 
Saturday  morning  semi-final  against  Nau- 
tical College.  Eton  was  the  school  we  were 
thinking  about.  We  knew  we  would  beat 
Nautical. 

We  rowed  Eton  like  scared  rabbits.  And 
the  closer  we  got  to  the  finish  line,  the  more 
scared  we  were 

After  the  mile.  I  looked  back  at  Eton  and 
began  calculating  how  we  would  flnlsh  with 
our  sprint  against  theirs.  They  were  sprinting 
pretty  fast  and  were  walking  on  us.  I  was 
terrified. 

I  kept  thinking  about  that  $11,500  and  all 
the  time  and  effort  it  took  to  raise  it,  and 
the  people  back  home  who  had  put  their 
faith  and  monev  in  us.  We  were  going  to  do 
it  for  the  folks  jaack  home  who  did  it  for  us. 
That's  why  we  won. 

What  can  you  say  after  winning  a  race 
you  had  always  dreamed  of;  something  which 
is  the  dreaip  of  all  schoolboy  rower.=.  All  I 
have  to  say,  really.  Is  that  It  drew  the  com- 
munity a  little  closer  together  than  it  was 
l.)efojf  and  that  It  .shows  that  a  community, 
working  together,  can  do  anything  it  wants 
to. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1968 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF    .NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVES 

Wednesday,  July  17,  1968 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  reviewed  a  brief  letter  of  support 
for  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1968 
from  a  leading  businessman.  Mr.  Hal 
Dean,  president  of  Ralston  Purina  Co. 
Mr.  Dean  specifically  expressed  grave 
coi^cem  over  efforts  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  impose  a  moratorium  on 
foreign  aid.  He  observed  that  such  a 
moratorium  would  hurt  American  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  attached  to  Mr.  Dean's 
letter  was  an  article  from  the  July  12 
edition  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce.  This 
article  succinctly  pointed  out  that  a 
moratorium  would  spell  corporate  trouble 
for  many  companies  inasmuch  as  the  aid 
program  first,  finances  well  over  $1  bil- 
lion a  year  in  American  exports:  sec- 
ond, helps  underwrite  corporate  invest- 
ments abroad  through  such  programs  as 
the  investment  guarantees  and  invest- 
ment surveys;  and,  third,  provides  tech- 
nical assistance  funds  for  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  American  business  community  di- 
rectly benefits  from  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. I  include  the  text  of  this  Journal 
of  Commerce  article  in  the  Record.  I 
know  my  colleagues  will  find  it  timely 
as  we  prepare  tomorrow  to  complete  con- 
sideration of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1968: 
Wkfte  House  Asks  Delat  for  .^id  Bill 
Washington.  July  11.— The  White  House 
has  asked  the  House  leadership  to  delay 
action  on  the  foreign  nld  bill,  in  the  fear  that 
the  bin  would  be  defeated  if  a  floor  vote  were 
taken  today. 
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The  House  now  is  scheduled  to  take  up  the 
$2.1  billion  economic  and  military  assistance 
bill  next  Tuesday. 

House  leaders  reportedly  are  unable  to  con- 
trol a  "grass  roots"  drive  In  the  chamber 
aimed  at  fixing  a  one-year  moratorium  on 
U.S.  foreign  aid  authorizations. 

CORPORATE    TROUBLE 

For  U.S.  business,  a  moratorium  would 
Fpell  corporate  trouble.  Not  only  does  the 
foreign  aid  program  finance  well  over  $1 
billion  a  year  in  American  exports,  but  it 
helps  underwrite  corporate  investments 
abroad  and  provides  technical  assistance 
funds  for  private  projects. 

The  aid  program  has  had  progressively 
stiffer  going  the  last  few  years  in  Congress, 
but  officials  call  this  year  the  worst  ever  in 
the  program's  21 -year  history. 

A  large  part  of  the  House  "revolt"  is  laid 
to  the  notion  of  many  urban  district  con- 
gressmen that  the  government  should  cut 
out  foreign  aid.  before  domestic  welfare  pro- 
grams pet  whittled  away. 

Not  only  will  a  strong  effort  be  made  for  a 
moratorium,  but.  falling  that,  the  House  will 
almost  certainly  blash  the  foreign  assistance 
request  to  under  $2  billion.  President  John- 
son originally  asked  $2.9  billion— all  but 
$400  million  for  economic  development  pur- 
poses. 

Refusing  a  new  authorization  for  one  year, 
say  moratorium  advocates,  will  not  stop  for- 
eign aid.  because  there  are  billions  of  dollars 
in  "the  pipeline" — authorized  but  not  dis- 
bursed. 

But  administration  aides  insist  that  a  fis- 
cal 1969  authorization  is  essential  to  keep 
funds  flowing  as  they  should.  Otherwise,  for- 
eign aid  will  drop  off,  they  argue,  and  the 
moratorium  might  well  signal  the  start  of 
the  end  for  the  aid  program,  at  a  time  when 
F!o  many  poorer  nations  need  more,  not  less, 
help. 

But  the  needy  countries  won't  be  the  only 
to  suffer.  U.S.  "private  investors  will  be  set 
back.  A  moratorium  would  cancel  Agency 
for  International  Development  (AID.)  local 
currency  loans  for  foreign  market  develop- 
ment, lialt  government  financing  of  invest- 
ment surveys  as  well  as  A.I.D.'s  program  of 
supplementing  U.S.  industry  "agribusiness" 
initiatives  in  the  less  advanced  nations. 

The  moratorium  also  would  force  the  aid 
agencv  to  either  reduce  sharply  the  number 
and  size  of  Its  private  investment  guarantees 
for  U.S.  firms  operating  in  poorer  lands  or  to 
stop  this  program  entirely  by  next  spring. 


SALUTE  TO  cmZEN-SOLDIER  B.  T. 
BARNES.  JR. 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OP    SOtrrH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  July  17,  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  in  the  Februar>'  1968  issue  of  the 
Golden  Grififon  entitled  "Attendance  and 
Travel  Records  Being  Set"  calls  atten- 
tion to  an  example  of  our  citizen-soldiers 
who  have  helped  this  country  maintain 
a  strong  Defense  Establishment. 

The  Golden  Griffon  is  an  authorized 
militarj'  publication  of  the  108th  Train- 
ing Division.  USAR.  and  the  article  calls 
attention  to  the  perfect  attendance  rec- 
ord of  Sgt.  Maj.  Burr  T.  Barnes.  Jr., 
of  Aiken.  S.C.  Sergeant  Major  Barnes 
travels  144  miles  everj-  month  to  meet  his 
Reserve  meetings  and  has  not  missed  a 
session  since  joining  the  321st  Regiment 
in  1951. 


American  Cancer 
Irman  in  Aiken 
|tive  in  tlie  United 
No.  177.  Aiken 
fee,  Aiken  USO, 
Enforcement  Offl- 
|ther  civic  groups. 

pleasure  to  salute 
fer  of  my  home- 
lous  consent  that 
Ihe  Golden  Grif- 
|:.\tensions  of  Re- 

ction.  the  article 
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In  addition  to  his  fuperlor  Army  Re- 
serve record.  Sergeanf  Major  Barnes  has 
an  outstanding  civic  '^nd  church  record 
as  do  so  many  of  our  ieservists  who  give 
freely  of  their  time  fer  the  betterment 
of  their  communities.  | 

A  member  of  St.j  Paul's  Lutheran 
Church  in  Aiken.  Baities  is  a  supervisor 
of  the  Lutheran  Leagie,  member  of  the 
church  council  and  fchairman  of  the 
youth  activity  and  laher  programs 

In  the  American  Lii^lon  he  has  held 
about  every  ofiBce  inilocal  post  No.  26 
in  addition  to  servini  as  district  com- 
mander and  vice  ccsnmander  as  well 
as  State  department?  sergeant-at-arms 
and  on  State  and  Nafional  committees 

He   has   served   as 
Society     crusade     ch 
County  and  has  been 
Fund.    40    &    8   Voitu 
Chamber    of    Comm 
South  Carolina  Law 
eers  Association,  and 
Mr.  President,  it  is 
this   fine   citizen-sold 
town,  and  I  ask  unani 
the  article  appearing 
fon  be  printed  in  the 
marks. 

There  being  no  ob 
was  ordered  to  be  prlnfcd  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Sergeant  Major  Barnes. j  21st  Vet:  Attend- 
ance AND  Travel  Reo  rds  Being  Set 
SGM  Burr  T  Barnes  r ,  of  Aiken,  S.C . 
travels  144  miles  to  Colu  nbla  every  month 
to  attend  Reserve  meetlr  fs — and  hie  hasn't 
missed  a  drill  since  Join!  g  the  321st  Regi- 
ment (formerly  the  51811  i   In  1951. 

As  If  25  years  of  unbro  en  service  weren't 
enough  for  the  record  boc  s  of  the  regiment. 
Barnes  has  traveled  mori  than  65.000  miles 
to  drills  over  the  17  yea  3  he  has  been  in 
the  Reserve. 

A  veteran  of  two  wars  World  War  II  and 
Korean)  the  personable  iergeant  major  of 
the  2nd  Battalion  of  thf  321st  Joined  the 
Army  as  a  draftee  in  19«.  During  a  three 
and  one-half  years  Worl  War  II  tour  of 
duty,  the  47-year-old  louth  Carolinian 
spent  31  months  in  chillyClceland  as  a  clerk 
In  charge  of  keeping  rec  irds  on  all  signal 
corps  property  on  the  Islal  d.  His  section  was 
awarded  a  Presidential  ullt  Citation. 

He  has  been  in  the  Resfcve  since  released 
from  active  duty,  except  fcr  one  year  when 
he  was  called  to  active)  duty  during  the 
Korean  conflict.  During  i  ;hat  war  he  was 
based  at  Ft.  Jackson  as  ai  Instructor  in  the 
Army  Supply  School. 

Barnes  Is  a  busy  man.  b  ith  In  the  Reserve 
and  in  civilian  life  where  le  Is  a  field  audi- 
tor for  the  South  Carolini  Tax  Commission, 
sales  tax  division.  His  flel4  Is  Aiken  County, 
where  he  is  in  charge  of  Auditing  sales  tax 
reports  from  some  2,000  businesses. 

He   Is  active  in  youth   fork  in   his  com- 
.-nunity  American  Legion  ;  >ost.  where  he  is 
chairman  of  Boys'  State  foi    that  post,  and  in 
his  church.  St.  Paul's  Lu 
In  addition,  he  is  advl 
children's  Cub  Scout  unl 
of   directors   for    the   Alk 
Society  and   the  Aiken  C 
a  member  of  the  Aiken   , 
the  South  Carolina  Camel 

In  his  spare  time,  Bari|Bs  bowls  on  the 
Church  Bowling  League  *iere  he  has  an 
average  of  181.  His  hlghest^ame  score  was  a 
287  in  a  647  series. 

He  is  married  to  the  fc*ner  Mary  Munz 
of  Milwaukee.  Wis.  They  Ave  no  children. 
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LAW     AS     THE     FOUNDATION      OF 
CIVILIZATION 


July  18,  19fl^ 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


leran 

pr  for  a  retarded 

is  on  the  board 

County   Cancer 

nty  USO.  and  is 

mellia  Club  and 

Club. 


Wednesday,  July  17.  1968 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  these  days  when  it  is  too  easy 
to  shake  one's  head  over  the  present  state 
of  our  society  and  wonder  about  the  fu- 
ture of  this  world  of  nations,  it  is  a  valu- 
able document  indeed  which  puts  the 
situation  into  perspective. 

In  his  commencement  address  at  the 
University  of  San  Fernando  Valley. 
Calif.,  this  June,  the  Honorable  Dr.  Pur- 
nendu  Kumar  Banerjee,  Ambassador  of 
India  to  Costa  Rica  and  Minister  of  In- 
dia, Embassy  of  India,  Washington.  DC. 
offered  such  a  presentation.  The  speech, 
titled  "Law  as  the  Foundation  of  Civili- 
zation" provides  a  historical  analysis 
of  the  central  role  of  law  in  man's  social, 
political,  and  economic  development.  It 
confirms  the  impwrtance  of  the  rule  of 
law  and  demonstrates  the  continuity  of 
its  evolution  and  the  necessity  of  its  ex- 
pansion. 

Dr.  Banerjee's  commentary  bears  tJie 
closest  attention  and  I  present  it  here 
for  my  colleagues'  consideration : 

Law  as  the  Foundation  of  Civilization 
(Commencement  address  by  Hon.  Dr.  Pur- 
nendu  Kumar  Banerjee.  Ambassador  of 
India  to  Costa  Rica,  and  Minister  of  In- 
dia. Embassy  of  India.  Washington.  DC. 
at  University  of  San  Fernando  Valley.  Calif  , 
June  15,  1968) 

I  consider  it  a  great  privilege  to  t>e  invited 
to  Join  the  new  graduates  and  to  participate 
on  this  auspicious  occasion^the  Commence- 
ment Ceremony  of  this  dynamic  Institution. 
I  ;un  greatly  honored  to  receive  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Sciences  and  I  am  proud 
to  call  myself  an  aliunnus. 

Down  through   the  ages,  history  has  l>een 
the    favourite    plaything    of    thinkers    and 
philosophers,     politicians     and     statesmen, 
moral  reformers  and  poets,  as  well  as  plain 
intellectual  dilettantes  like  me.  There  have 
been  more  theories  about  history  than  alx>ut 
any  other  subject  that  I  can  think  of.  The 
theories   include   the  simplest  and   perhaps 
the  most  commonly  held  view  of  history:  the 
documentation  of  the  achievements  and  fol- 
lies of  mankind.  Goethe  affirmed  that  "His- 
tory is  only  a  complexus  of  nonsense."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  determinist  version  of 
the  History  of  Hegel  and  Marx  interprets  It 
as  a  movement  in  which  dialectical  idealism 
and  dialectical  materialism  respectively  ad- 
vance it  with  almost  scientific  precision  from 
one  stage  to  another.  To  these  theories  about 
history.  I  have  added  my  own,  and  you  are 
my  "chosen  people"  for  receiving  an  expatla- 
tlon  thereof!  My  theory  of  History  is  mo- 
tivated and   fashioned   by  my  partiality  for 
the  science  of  Law,  which  for  me  Is  the  basis 
of  order  and  civilization  and  thus  the  gate- 
way to  culture    For  me  Law  Is  also  the  crj-s- 
tallisatlon    of   a    community's    fundamental 
ideas  of  proper  conduct,  of  political   rights 
and   responslbillUes,    of   social   organisation, 
and  therefore  a  good  index  for  Judging  the 
quality  and  the  character  of  a  community's 
civilization   and   culture.   As   I  view  history 
and  all  the  civilizations  that  have  come  and 
gone.  I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that  every  great 
civilization   has   been   inextricably  governed 
by  a  legal  code.  The  better  and  more  pro- 
gressive  the   legal   code,   and   the  degree   of 
respect  the  people  have,  then  the  greater  the 
civilization.    And   from   each   great  civiliza- 


tion has  been  distilled  the  fund  of  leeal 
knowledge  and  practice  that  is  our  herllHKe 
today.  For  me  human  history  and  hum.ni 
progress — and  very  fortunately  I  see  a  steady 
progress  in  human  history — carry  the  slow 
but  sure  signs  of  evolution  'from  barbarism 
to  civilisation."  In  this  process  Law  lias 
played  a  pre-eminent  role. 

What  is  Law?   And   why  and   how  does  it 
come  to  have  such  a  close  and  vital  relation- 
ship  with    human   evolution   and   progre!=s> 
The  great  Cicero  answered  this  question  ;.p. 
proprlately  in  the  first  century  before  Chri-t 
when  he  said:  "Law  was  the  right  reason  m 
accord  with  nature'  adding  that  "Nature  ii.is 
inclined    us    to    love    men    nnd    this    is    ilie 
foundation  of  Law. "  In  other  words,  what  he 
was  saying  was  that  man  is  by  nature  not 
only  a  rational  but  also  a  gregarious  .inimnl. 
St.  Thomas  Acquinas  later  reiterated  this  by 
declaring  man  to  be  a  "Social  animal  who  is 
irresistibly  drawn  towards  living  in  a  groip. 
Life  in  a  group,  however,  is  not  possible  un- 
less each  of  its  members  adapt  themselves  'o 
each    other    and    curb    their    predatory    ir.- 
stincts.    Each   group,   not   very   long  after  :t 
comes  Into  being,  develops  a  code  of  condii  t 
which  by  general  acceptance  becomes  bind- 
ing and  constitutes  Its  "Law."  This  is  a  re- 
sult of  the  experience  of  Its  members  as  ;o 
what  Is  and  what  is  not  conducive  to  har- 
monious living  within  the  group.  To  m.mv 
of  us.  so  used  to  associating  law  with  let- 
islatlon.    It    is    simply    the    legislature    th.it 
makes   law  and   the  executive   that   enforros 
It.  But,  however,  when  one  analyses  Law  m 
Its  wider  sense  It  embraces  custom  as  well 
Tiie  genesis  of  Law  Is  In  the  rational  and 
social  nature  of  man.  Its  growth  and  evolu- 
tion   is    fashioned    by    the    experience    and 
genius  of  the  group  upon  which  it  !s  bind- 
ing. Will  Durant.  in  his  monumental  work 
"The   Story   of   Civilisation"    perceives   four 
main  stages  in  the  evolution  of  Law.  In  the 
first  stage  human  relations  within  the  gro\;p 
are  based  primarily  on  the  principle  of  re- 
taliation or  personal   revenge,  which  Cicern 
described  as  the  "Lex  Tallonls".  It  was  the 
"eye  for  an  eye"  doctrine.  As  the  heavv  and 
sordid  cost  of  this  practice  became  clear  in 
time,  the  idea  of  restitution  or  'damage!." 
grew  up.  This  led  to  the  second  stage  when 
scores    were    settled    by    payment    in    gooci.s 
rather    than    in    blood.    As    the    practice    of 
"damages"  became  established,  the  need  was 
felt   for  a  system   whereby   the  amount  of 
damages  acceptable  to  both  sides  could  be 
fixed.   This   was   the   genesis   of   the   Judicial 
system,  and  was  the  third  stage  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  Law. 

The  fourth  stage  was  reached  when  the  gov- 
erning body  realised  that  over  and  above 
settling  disputes  and  punishing  offences, 
some  effort  had  to  be  made  to  prevent  them. 
At  this  stage  the  governing  authority,  be- 
sides being  the  Judge,  also  becomes  a  law 
maker  and  positive  law  was  added  to  the 
general  body  of  "common  law"  derived  from 
the  customs  of  the  group.  Besides  these  four 
stages.  Will  Durant  also  perceived  two  other 
characteristics  In  the  evolution  of  Law.  As 
law  develops  it  tends  progressively  to  becon-.e 
more  humane,  and  secondly  It  provides  wider 
and  more  numerous  liberties  and  rights. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  role  of  law  and 
the  manner  of  its  development  in  history 
The  most  obvious  thing  that  strikes  us  s 
the  fact  that  every  great  civilisation  has  h:.a 
a  legal  code  which  It  held  in  great  respet ' 
and  reverence,  as  Its  fund.imental  attribute. 
In  the  ancient  civilisation  of  Babylon  ;t  w.i- 
the  code  of  Hammurabi:  for  ancient  Pers;.'. 
it  was  "The  book  of  the  Law"  of  Zoroaster: 
the  Holy  Land  lived  by  the  "Mosaic  Code' : 
India  had  the  code  of  Manu:  China  the  code 
of  Chou:  Sparta  the  code  of  Lycurgus;  Athens 
the  code  of  Solon:  and  Rome  of  course  its 
famous  Twelve  Tables. 

During  the  middle  ages  the  Canon  Law  of 
the  Catholic  Church  ruled  supreme  all  over 
the  Christian  world.  Even  in  the  modern  day. 
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we  find  great  nations  being  built  or  trans- 
formed on  a  foundation  of  law.  The  French 
Revolution  ushered  in  the  new  age  in  Prance 
and  Napoleon  set  about  consolidating  it  by 
framing  a  great  new  legal  code  which  even 
today  bears  his  name. 

Tlie  modernisation  of  Japan,  Turkey,  and 
the  So\iet  Union  were  made  possible  by  a 
drastic  revision  of  their  respective  legal  sys- 
tems. One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  t>orn 
American  nation  was  the  drafting  of  a  con- 
stitution. I  have  no  doubt  that  America's 
greatness  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the 
excellence  of  its  constitution  which  has  not 
only  been  a  source  of  great  inspiration  to  all 
its  people  but  has  also  served  as  a  stabilising 
factor  keeping  the  enormous  federation  to- 
gether. In  India  too.  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  nation  after  independence  was  to  set 
about  drafting  .i  constitution.  This  demo- 
cratic constitution  came  into  effect  on  Jan- 
ii.iry  26.  1950,  under  which  India  held  her 
fourth  general  election— the  largest  the  world 
h.is  ever  seen,  based  on  adult  franchise,  in- 
volving 250  million  voters. 

Our  examination  of  history  also  reveals 
the  slow  upward  evolution  of  law  on  the 
b.isls  of  the  contributions,  some  small  some 
large,  made  by  the  various  earlier  civUi-sa- 
tlons.  Primitive  law,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier, 
was  harsh  and  arbitrary.  Not  only  were  the 
punishments  inflicted  inhumane  and  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  crime  committed  but 
the  ruler  or  chief  had  unlimited  powers  of 
life  and  death  over  his  subjects,  and  as  did 
n  householder  over  members  of  his  family. 
Besides,  primitive  laws  tended  to  be  un- 
equal— being  biased  in  favour  of  men  as 
against  women,  children,  and  slaves  in  the 
tribe.  These  laws  were  also  openly  oppres- 
sive tending  towards  controlling  every  aspect 
of  a  man's  life  and  activity.  However,  with 
the  passage  of  time  the  harsher  aspects  of 
primitive  law  gave  way  to  more  progressive 
concepts. 

One  of  the  earliest  influences  was  that  of 
Lord  Buddha.  Buddha  in  the  6th  century 
B.C.  introduced  the  concept  of  compassion 
towards  all  living  beings  and  deeply  in- 
fluenced contemporary  thought  in  India  and 
the  neighboring  countries  of  Asia.  Thus, 
the  laws  of  Emperor  Ashoka  in  273-232  B.C. 
were  indeed  unique  in  that  age  for  their 
h-.imaneness.  In  western  thought,  the  Stoics 
were  perhaps  the  first  to  plead  for  the  re- 
moval of  excessive  harshness  In  law.  We 
notice  some  evidence  of  this  under  Roman 
law.  We  also  find  original  contributions  in 
terms  of  two  Important  principles  of  civil- 
ised law.  first  that  a  man  should  be  held 
innocent  until  proved  guilty  and  second,  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  should  favour  the 
;i  reused. 

In  the  matter  of  arbitrariness  of  law,  the 
Mosaic  Law  and  the  Code  of  Manu  were 
perhaps  the  first  to  strike  out  against 
it.  Both  these  systems  taught  that  rulers 
and  ruled  alike  were  the  creatures  of  God 
and  bound  equally  by  his  laws,  and  that  the 
relationship  between  the  ruler  and  his  sub- 
jects was  similar  to  that  of  the  householder 
towards  the  members  of  his  family.  The  re- 
moval of  arbitrariness  was  carried  forward 
under  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  who 
adopted  the  practice  of  written  law — a  fun- 
damental safeguard  against  arbitrariness 
nnd  permanent  Judicial  tribunals  to  Inter- 
pret and  apply  them.  To  the  Greeks  we 
owe  the  concept  of  liberty  but  there  was 
little  real  progress  towards  achieving  this 
principle  until  the  Reformation  and  the 
Renaissance. 

Only  after  the  advent  of  these  two  historic 
movements  did  It  become  apparent  that  un- 
less man  has  a  modicum  of  liberty  he  could 
not  develop  to  his  full  potential.  By  the  time 
of  the  French  and  the  American  revolutions 
this  concept  had  taken  on  the  character  of 
a  self-evident  truth.  The  concept  of  equal- 
ity also  came  to  be  accepted  slowly.  Despite 
the  philosophic  enlightment  of  the  Greeks. 
they    could    not    conceive    of    a    woman    as 
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legally  equal  to  man.  And  as  for  a  slave,  he 
vj&s  by  definition  an  item  of  property. 

Christianity  no  doubt  preached  the  father- 
hood of  God  and  the  equality  in  his  eyes  of 
all  his  children,  but  in  actual  fact  the  clergy 
enjoyed  a  preeminent  position  vls-a-vls  the 
people  at  large.  In  India  and  China  the 
Brahmans  and  Mandarins  respectively  en- 
Joyed  privileged  status.  It  was  the  reforma- 
tion, with  its  then  revolutionary  concept  of 
the  "priesthood  of  all  the  faithful",  that 
really  made  a  significant  contribution  to  this 
concept.  Another  idea  which  grew  rapidly 
at  the  time  of  the  American  and  French  rev- 
olutions was  the  thought  that  all  men  are 
equal  in  the  service  of  God  then  why  not  in 
the  affairs  of  state? 

A  beginning  had  been  made  in  the  field  of 
International  Law,  before  the  Christian  era, 
by  the  non-European  countries  like  India, 
Egypt  and  China.  The  ancient  Indians,  as 
pointed  out  In  1920  by  my  father  in  his  book 
"International  Law  and  Customs  In  Ancient 
India",  had  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  rules 
of  International  Law  according  to  which 
they  regulated  their  inter-statal  relation  and 
international  conduct  both  in  war  and  in 
peace.  Among  the  historical  documents 
available.  Kautllya's  "Arthashastra"  Is 
the  most  important  and  well-Known  evi- 
dence in  this  regard. 

In  Egypt,  the  discovery  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  Tel"-el-Amarna  and  Boghazkoy  In- 
scriptions are  the  positive  evidence  of 
Egypt's  knowledge  and  practice  in  Inter- 
national Law.  In  China,  equally  conclusive 
evidences  are  available,  in  particular,  in 
inter-statal  relationships  and  protection  of 
diplomatic  agencies.  Thus  the  Orient  made 
substantial  contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  International  Law  which  never  was 
the  monopoly  of  the  Western  civilisation 
alone. 

In  ancient  Europe  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans  made,  through  their  distinctive 
civilisation,  valuable  and  lasting  contribu- 
tion in  the  development  of  International 
Law.  In  the  middle  ages  when  Europe  was 
ruled  bv  Canon  Law,  the  feeling  grew  that 
It  was  possible  for  all  nations  to  live  under 
one  law.  However,  with  the  coming  of  the 
reformation  and  the  subsequent  birth  of  the 
nation  this  hopeful  trend  was  sharply 
arrested. 

Hugo  Grotious  In  the  17th  Century  had 
to  make  an  Impassioned  appeal  for  Inter- 
national Law  as  the  basis  for  a  sane  world 
order,  and  he  came  to  be  known  therefore 
as  the  father  of  International  Law  in  the 
west.  Opposing  the  Machiavellian  doctrine 
that  States  cannot  be  preserved  urUess  they 
are  absolved  from  obeying  the  moral  code 
laid  upon  their  citizens,  Grotious  declared 
that  States  must  respect  both  natural  law 
and  Jusgentium  defined  natural  law  as  'the 
dictate  of  right  reason  showing  the  moral 
turpitude,  or  the  moral  necessity  of  any 
act  from  its  agreement  or  disagreement  with 
a  rational  nature."  By  Jusgentium  he  meant 
the  accumulation  of  rules  and  restraints  cus- 
tomarily accepted  by  the  most  developed 
nations  in  their  mutual  contacts. 

He  distinguished  between  just  wars — 
(fought  in  defence  against  an  aggressor)  and 
unjust  wars  (fought  for  conquest  and 
plunder).  He  laid  down  further  that  wars 
must  be  declared  before  being  waged,  that 
lion-combatants  must  be  saved,  and  that 
though  prisoners  may  be  enslaved  they 
should  not  be  killed.  Many  of  the  ideas  Gro- 
tious propounded  is  common  practice  today. 
The  U.N.  sv-mboUzes  his  dream  of  Interna- 
tional peace  and  order. 

The  International  Court  at  the  Hague  is 
a  very  distinct  and  Important  step  forward 
In  the  field  of  International  Law  marking  the 
beginning  of  the  voluntary  surrender  of  na- 
tional sovereignty  to  an  international  Ju- 
dicial tribunal.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
is  completely  voluntary.  The  fact  that  sover- 
eign States  may  not  be  too  many,  have  been 
bringing  their  disputes  to  It  and  abiding  by 
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its  decision,  is  indeed  very  significant  and 
very  hopeful. 

History  reveals  much  progress  In  the  field 

of  domectlc  and  International  law.  but  there 
Is  a  long  way  to  go.  In  some  countries  of 
the  world  liberty  and  equality  are  still  a 
distant  dream,  and  laws  are  harsh  and  arbi- 
trary. Soutli  Africa  and  Southern  Rhodesia 
are  two  of  the  most  glaring  examples  of 
Inequality,  lack  of  freedom,  and  injustice. 
In  numerous  other  countries,  in  varying 
measure,  discrimination  is  practised  on 
grounds  of  colour,  race,  religion,  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  are  denied.  In  the  interna- 
tional field,  the  concept  of  national  sover- 
eignty is  still  a  great  stumbling  block.  Big 
power  ambitions,  rivalries,  political  manipu- 
lations and  militant  forces  are  all  elements 
which  endanger  world  peace.  Selfishness  Is 
more  apparent  than  cooperation  in  interna- 
tional relations.  We.  iis  responsible  and  mod- 
ern citizens  of  the  world,  have  to  strive  our 
utmost  to  eliminate  these  vestiges  of  dark- 
ness and  these  obstacles  to  progress. 

Denials  of  fundamental  rights  and  dis- 
crimination in  all  Its  forms,  wherever  they 
exist,  are  a  blot  on  our  civilization.  We  have 
to  strive,  by  all  means  at  our  disposal,  to 
stamp  them  out.  In  the  international  field 
we  must  eradicate  wars  and  usher  In  inter- 
national Justice  and  cooperation.  Harold 
Stassen  once  said,  "A  single  squadron  of  mod- 
em bombers  In  one  flight  can  i>ack  a  destruc- 
tive power  greater  than  all  the  bombs  carried 
by  all  the  airplanes  in  all  of  their  flights 
on  both  sides  in  World  War  II  "  That  was 
said  some  time  ago.  To-day  this  could  very 
likely  be  said  of  one  single  plane  rather  than 
of  a  whole  squadron. 

Nuclear  war  in  the  modern  day  amounts  to 
suicide.  Man,  for  the  sake  of  his  self-pres- 
ervation, submits  himself  to  the  laws  that 
make  society  p>osslble.  So  also  has  it  become 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  subject  themselves  to  a  code  of  con- 
duct which  makes  life  in  the  International 
community  workable.  A  certain  curtailment 
of  national  sovereignty  is  Inescapable,  since 
the  choice  is  between  a  curtailment  of  sov- 
ereignty or  world  chaos  and  destruction,  the 
former  Is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  latter. 
The  concept  of  community  has  grown  from 
a  narrow  tribal  basis  to  that  of  the  nation 
state.  It  has  become  necessary  that  we  en- 
dure to  live  peacefully  in  larger  and  larger 
units.  There  is  no  stopping  short  of  a  world 
community.  We  have  to  replace  anarchy  by 
order,  arrogance  by  understanding  and  ag- 
gression by  cooperation  in  the  international 
community. 

The  basic  minimum  in  an  International 
cixle  of  conduct  for  a  sane  world  order  is  en- 
shrined In  the  U.N  Charter.  This  was  further 
strengthened  by  the  principles  of  Panch 
Shlla  adopted  by  the  newly  independent 
countries  who  met  In  1954.  In  essence,  the 
five  principles  of  Panch  Shlla  laid  down  that 
States  can  and  must  co-exist  peacefully,  and 
co-operate  with  each  other  for  Individual, 
mutual  and  general  benefit. 

As  war  is  the  climax  of  International  in- 
tolerance and  opportunism,  so  is  peace  the 
outcome  of  proper  understanding  and  coop- 
eration among  nations.  We  must  achieve  In- 
ternational accord  by  cooperating  in  solving 
problems  of  economic,  social,  cultural,  and 
humanitarian  character  by  promoting  and 
encouraging  respect  for  the  human  rights  of 
all,  without  regard  for  race,  sex,  language  t 
religion. 

The  discovery  of  atomic  energy  has  radi- 
cally changed  the  International  milieu.  The 
nviclear  age.  coupled  with  revolution  In  mass 
media,  has  brought  the  territorially  divided 
world  technologically  together.  The  inter- 
dependence of  the  world  is  Inescapable.  This 
technological  Imperitlve  of  International  co- 
operation is  both  a  challenge  and  an  oppor- 
tunity. Whereas  the  Inhabitants  of  some  areas 
of  the  world  today  live  in  the  most  magnifi- 
cent luxury,  others  live  in  unimaginable 
poverty  and  distress.  Mankind  today  has  the 
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technological  knowledgeiand  the  means  to 
make  poverty,  hunger  an^d  disease  a  thing  of 
the  past:  to  provide  to  sQ  Its  members  a  full 
and  dignified  life;  and  totnake  this  the  most 
glorious  age  In  all  of  hUtory.  It  is  a  tragic 
Irony  that  today  the  wo^d  is  spending  over 
600  million  dollars  a  d^  on  arms  and  de- 
fense, when  for  Just  abotit  10  million  dollars 
a  day,  the  whole  of  the  underdeveloped  world 
could  be  raised  to  a  fua  and  dlgnlfled  life 
within  a  decade.  There  icannot  be  a  truly 
world  half  rich  and  half  ;poor.  Existence  of  a 
slum  In  a  prosperous  community.  If  not  taken 
care  of  and  remedied  In-  time.  Is  bound  to 
spread  and  Infect  the  ve^  prosperity  of  the 
community  and  turn  it  Into  an  extended 
slum.  Similarly  the  woipd  cannot  subsist 
In  peace  for  long.  If  on#  part  remains  en- 
slaved In  poverty  while;  the  other  enjoys 
prosperity  In  Isolation.       i 

Of  course,  the  prime  responsibility  for  Im- 
provement through  hard^ork  and  self-help, 
lies  with  the  developing  countries  them- 
selves. There  is  concreteg^evldence  that  this 
determination  exists.  Ptsl  Instance.  India  In 
the  past  two  decades  Ifis  almost  doubled 
the  agricultural  product^n;  created  30  mil- 
lion Jobs:  put  45  million 'jfehlldren  in  schools; 
added  20  years  to  the  life  of  an  average 
Indian;  more  than  treblfd  Installed  electri- 
cal {X)wer  capacity:  Increased  Industrial  out- 
put by  at  least  150  ped  cent;  and  broken 
into  the  nuclear  age  t^  installing  three 
atomic  reactors  and  undepkaklng  the  building 
of  three  atomic  power  stations.  In  20  years, 
India  has  risen  from  on*  of  the  most  eco- 
nomically backward  counties  to  the  seventh 
most  Industrialized  natloB  In  the  world.  She 
Is  one  of  the  top  eight  liK  the  field  of  atomic 
energy.  Eighty  per  cent  oQall  the  expenditure 
Incurred  on  this  enormoijp  development  pro- 
gramme and  almost  thei  entire  manpower 
has  been  contributed  by  India  itself.  India's 
food  production  has  rlseii  fi-om  55  m.  tons 
m  1947  to  100  m.  tons  In ^968.  However,  the 
capital  equipment  and  tlfe  foreign  exchange 
to  buy  the  equipment  igime  from  abroad 
and  this  Is.  where  asslstai^e  from  the  indus- 
trially advanced  nation*  like  your  great 
country,  played  a  very  iBJportant  role. 

Scientific  development  (Bid  technology  has 
broken  down  the  barriers  ^d  limitations  of 
past  ages  and  opened  the  doors  for  Man's  life 
In  world  community.  How^man  adjusts  him- 
self to  the  new  situation  will  determine  the 
crucial  Issues  of  war  and  {^eoce  and  even  that 
of  his  very  survival.  If  he  jalls  to  respond  to 
the  challenges  posed  by  fels  age.  he  might 
bring  about  total  destrucaon  of  himself  and 
the  edifice  he  has  built.  Being  an  optimist 
myself,  and  having  a  greit  faith  In  human 
ability  to  rise  to  the  occasion.  I  feel  confident 
that  mankind  will  accept-ithe  challenge  and 
succeed  In  making  the  drefm  a  reality.  There 
will  no  doubt  be  difficultly.  We  will  slip  and 
fall,  but  we  will  rise  and  cSwry  on  as  we  have 
done  before  tlU  we  reaci  the  stage  where 
peoples  of  the  world  wll£  love  and  re6p>ect 
one  another:  where  Instead  of  confrontation 
there  will  be  co-operatlonS  where  the  strong 
and  rich  will  help  the  pcjor  and  the  weak; 
and  where,  enlightened  uiflversallsm  will  re- 
place narrow  nationalism  iand  the  only  pre- 
eminent authority  will  be  jntcpnational  Law. 
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NO  BLANK  CHECK  FOR  XJNLIMITED 
MILITARY  SPENDING 


July  18,  IVilS 


THE    -PUEBLO":   HOW  LONG, 
MR.  PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July:  17.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Sneaker,  this  Is  the 
177th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
have  been  in  North  Korefin  hands. 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  15.  1968 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
approach  legislative  action  on  the  cur- 
rent Defense  Department's  requested 
budget  in  the  amount  of  $77,074,000,000 
I  hope  and  urge  that  the  legislative 
mood,  action,  and  accomplishment  will 
be  founded  firmly  upon  an  immovable 
and  unyielding  "bare  bones"  policy,  in 
the  public  interest. 

I  would  even  more  hope  and  urge  that 
any  anticipated  adjournment  haste 
would  not  be  permitted  to  lessen  or 
weaken  our  absolute  duty  and  determi- 
nation to  effect  substantial  reductions, 
and  sensible  savings  to  the  taxpayers,  in 
this  requested  budget,  even  if  we  have  to 
stay  here  morning  and  night  and  even  if 
we  have  to  come  back  here  after  the 
conventions  to  fulfill  our  common 
obligation. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  dedicated  chairman,  and  distin- 
guished members,  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  are  reviewing  the 
Department's  appropriations  request, 
the  largest  appropriations  item  that 
comes  before  the  Congress,  with  dili- 
gent and  determined  resolution  to  elimi- 
nate the  expenditure  of  every  nonessen- 
tial dollar.  I  would  encourage  the  com- 
mittee to  apply  the  most  intense,  diag- 
nostic examination  of  and  major  surgery 
removal,  if  necessary,  on  each  and  every 
item  and  division  of  requested  expendi- 
ture that  cannot  be  clearly  and  fully 
justified:  every  vestige  of  fat  and  ex- 
travagance must  be  eliminated. 

Adequate  national  defense  and  abso- 
lute, full  support  of  our  fighting  men  is 
vital  but  the  people  of  this  country  are 
confounded  and  demoralized  at  the  con- 
tinuing revelations  and  allegations  of  ap- 
parently widespread,  wasteful,  and  lavish 
spending  and  unnecessary  projection  of 
expenditure  beyond  the  proper  scope  of 
the  military  mission.  Such  military  prof- 
ligacy can  and  must  and  will  be  stopped 
in  strict  and  stem  regard  of  the  fact  that 
each  and  every  penny  comes  out  of  the 
hard-earned  pay  and  legitimate  profit  of 
the  average  American  worklngman  and 
business. 

I  would  hope  that  frugality  can  be 
made  one  of  the  high  marks  of  military 
efficiency  as  it  is  of  any  responsibly  op- 
erated enterprise. 

I  would  observe  that  experience  proves 
that  loose  purse  strings  are  a  temptation 
to  careless  excesses. 

I  consider  it  merely  our  common  con- 
gressional obligation  to  the  taxpayer  to 
hold  those  purse  strings  as  sensibly  tight 
as  human  pmdence  and  diligence  can 
accomplish. 

It  is  widely  reported  that  defense  ex- 
perts both  in  and  outside  the  Government 
have  publicly  proclaimed  that  huge  cuts 
can  be  made  in  this  Defense  Department 
budget  while  retaining  or,  even  in  some 
cases,  improving  the  level  of  combat  ef- 
fectiveness. The  same  experts  have  stated 
their  belief  that  none  of  these  cuts  would 


harmfully  affect  military  combat  capa- 
bilities and  supp>oit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  more  than  any  oth- 
er time  in  modern  history,  this  Congress 
and  the  people  face  a  challenge  of  estab- 
lishing priority  spending  standards  and 
the  most  prudent  spending  procedure.s  in 
order  to  maintain  and  improve  the  finan- 
cial stability  of  this  country. 

Let  us  resolutely  do  this  in  our  leci.s- 
latlve  action  on  this  Department  of  De- 
fense budget  request  and  every  otlier 
budget  request  that  comes  before  us.  For 
any  hesitants  let  us  give  calm  and  re- 
flecting assurance  that  authorizations 
can  be  readily  given  to  any  executive 
department  in  the  case  of  sudden  emer- 
gency need.  That  is  what  the  Congre.ss 
is  for  and  these  are  the  procedure.-;  I 
hope  and  urge  this  House  and  the  Con- 
gress to  follow  in  the  public  interest. 


STEEL  IMPORTS:   A  NATIONAL 
PROBLEM 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSTLVANI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  17,  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  place 
in  the  Concressional  Record  an  address 
before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  if 
Greater  Pittsburgh  on  May  21,  1968.  by 
my  good  long-time  friend.  Herbert  John- 
son, vice  president  of  Jones  &  Laughlin 
Steel  Corp. 

Mr.  Johnson  states  well  the  problem  .: 
steel  imports  and  their  effect  on  the  U.S. 
econcwny. 

As  I  believe  this  address  will  be  of  i:  - 
terest  to  the  Members  of  Congress,  as 
well  as  the  American  people  I  am  placir.g 
it  in  the  Congressional  Record  to  give 
it  broader  circulation: 

Steel  Imports:  A  National  Problem 
(An  address  by  Herbert  Johnson,  vice  presi- 
dent, general  services,  Jones  &  Laugh:;n 
Steel  Corp..  before  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Greater  Pittsburgh,  breakfast 
club  meeting.  May  21,  1968) 

I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  t.ilk 
with  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Greater  Pittsburgh  about  a  problem 
which  is  mine,  and  yours,  and  the  Nation  i^. 
That  problem  is  imported  steel  and  the  at- 
tendant dangers  raised  by  these  imports. 

Just  to  set  the  stage,  let  me  remind  \ou 
that,  in  1967,  there  were  11,500,000  tons  f 
steel  imported  into  this  country.  That  :s 
equivalent  to  12  per  cent  of  the  total  domi.s- 
tic  supply  of  steel.  It  happens  also  to  be  .is 
much  steel  as  was  shipped  last  year  by  JS:L 
plus  National  Steel  plus  Allegheny  Ludlu::i. 
That  amount  of  steel  production  represen;3 
the  employment  of  about  85.000  people.  I'o 
make  matters  worse,  the  volume  of  imports 
In  the  first  qviarter  of  1968  Increased  42  per 
cent  over  the  first  quarter  of  1967.  If  Imports 
continue  at  this  rate,  the  total  volume  in  19(ja 
may  reach  15  to  17  million  tons,  or  as  mutn 
as  15  per  cent  of  the  market. 

Prom  a  national  standpoint,  the  unfavor- 
able balance  of  steel  trade  represents  almo.-' 
SI  billion  In  this  Nation's  unfavorable  bal- 
ance of  {>ayments. 

The  facts  with  respect  to  steel  imports  .ue 
not  In  question.  The  causes  and  solution--^, 
however,  are  disputed.  There  are  a  number  "i 
c.iuses  which  contribute  to  the  problem  I.i 
1948,  there  were  32  countries  which  had  sieei 
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industries  In  1968.  there  are  66.  The  growth 
in  this  number  is  not  related  only  to  in- 
creased steel  consumption.  As  a  result,  the 
excess  of  free-world  steel  capacity  versus  de- 
mand is  now  about  55  million  tons  and  will 
grow  to  75  million  tons  by  1970.  Many  of  the 
countries  have  no  real  economic  Justification 
lor  having  a  steel  Industry  in  terms  of  raw 
materials,  skills,  capital  resources,  or  markets. 
In  many  cases,  steel  plants  were  established 
more  for  reasons  of  international  status  than 
on  a  legitimate  economic  basis.  Nevertheless, 
the  plants  are  there,  with  the  newest,  most 
efficient  equipment  available  in  the  world. 

The  existence  of  all  this  excess  capacity 
exerts  tremendous  economic  pressure.  Fur- 
thermore, since  the  markets  for  steel  are  pri- 
marily In  countries  with  "hard  currencies," 
there  is  a  further  Incentive  to  sell  steel  in 
these  markets.  Since  the  "hard  currency"  ex- 
change is  desirable  and  necessary  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  national  policy  of  the  for- 
eign country,  foreign  governments  provide 
incentives  for  exports. 

In  addition  to  these  causes  of  exports,  a 
major  contributor  to  the  problem  is  the  tre- 
mendous disparity  in  labor  costs  between  the 
U:;ited  States  and  foreign  producers.  Steel- 
industry  labor  costs  In  Europe  are  about  one- 
half  the  costs  In  the  United  States.  In  Japan, 
they  are  about  one-fourth  our  labor  costs. 

The  net  result  of  expansion  of  foreign  steel 
capacity,  foreign  government  inducements  to 
steel  producers  to  export,  foreign  government 
incentives,  tax  rebates,  etc.,  and  low  labor 
costs  which  translate  into  low  steel  product 
costs  Is  a  572  per  cent  increase  In  net  steel 
imports  into  the  United  States  in  ten  years. 

The  consequences  of  major  steel  imports 
\vi;i  be  serious  to  the  United  States.  The  loss 
of  jobs,  of  tax  revenues,  and  of  steel  Industry 
capital  Investments  is  obvious.  Bevond  this 
is  the  serious  problem  of  national  security  if 
we  reach  the  point  of  dependence  on  foreign 
steel  for  national  defense. 

American  steel  producers  are  seriously  con- 
cerned that  Imports  are  reaching  a  propor- 
tion which  win  have  an  adverse  imjMCt  upon 
the  operations  and  employment  In  the  in- 
dustry. This  Is  very  Important  to  us  business- 
men because,  of  course,  we  are  Interested  in 
e.'.rning  a  rate  of  return  which  will  attract 
stockholders  and  provide  sufficient  capital 
for  expansion,  development,  and  research. 
Steel  has  become  virtually  a  universal  and 
international  Industry.  Therefore,  it  is  im- 
portant for  American  steel  producers  to  be 
ill  a  financial  and  economic  p>osltion  not  only 
to  keep  pace  with  the  developments  in  this 
industry  but  also  to  be  a  pacesetter  for  these 
Changes. 

However,  there  is  a  broader  social  responsi- 
bility which  must  be  considered,  and  that  is 
the  responsibility  of  American  steel  pro- 
ducers to  try  to  maintain  a  stable  and  healthy 
industry  which  is  responsive  to  the  industrial 
needs  of  the  economy  and  which  is  capable 
01"  meeting  the  steel  requirements  of  the  Na- 
tion— both  civilian  and  military — in  peace- 
time as  well  as  in  a  national  emergency. 
Tliink  how  different  the  entire  course  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  development  would  have 
been  for  this  Nation  and  others  or  how  differ- 
ent the  political  and  military  order  of  the 
world  today  might  have  been  if  the  United 
States  had  not  had  an  indispensable  re- 
source in  its  domestic  steel  industry.  Think 
how  very  dWerent  our  world  will  be  by  the 
year  2000,  which  is  only  32  years  away.  We 
cannot  expect  the  Industry  to  meet  the 
f.iture  steel  requirements  of  the  United 
States  with  our  current  technological  base. 
Kor  can  we  guarantee  that  the  United  States 
will  remain  the  world's  leading  industrial, 
military,  and  political  power  without  the 
r.ijility  t-o  provide  an  adequate  materials  base 
in  metals  and  without  the  power  of  an  in- 
dustrial base  to  produce.  Steel  is  essential  to 
the  economy. 

You  are  surely  properly  asking  why  does 
not  the  steel  industry  do  something  about 
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it?  Why  don't  we  meet  the  foreign  prices  and 
prevent  the  loss  of  our  markets?  You  are 
all  businessmen  (or  women)  and  like  \i8  you 
are  in  business  to  make  a  profit.  I  hope  you 
make  more  profit  than  we  do,  because  this 
Is  a  part  of  our  problem.  In  1967.  the  average 
profit  per  ton  of  steel  was  $10.60.  The  price 
of  Imported  steel  is  frequently  $20  or  even 
$40  per  ton  below  domestic  prices.  Hence, 
even  if  we  sold  at  cost,  we  would  be  under- 
sold in  many  cases.  Furthermore,  where  we 
have  reduced  prices  to  meet  foreign  comp>eti- 
tlon,  we  frequently  find  that  the  price  of 
foreign  steel  was  reduced  concurrently,  so 
our  price  disadvanttige  remained. 

We  have  reluctantly  concluded  that  the 
problem  of  imported  steel  cannot  be  solved 
by  the  Industrj*  or  Individual  companies.  The 
solution,  unfortunately,  must  be  at  the  level 
of  Government.  A  Government  solution 
might  take  any  of  several  directions.  We 
prefer  quotas,  since  we  believe  they  are  equi- 
table, nonpunltlve,  and  easily  administered. 

Legislation,  known  as  "The  Iron  and  Steel 
Products  Orderly  Trade  Act,"  has  been  intro- 
duced in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  In  the 
Senate,  hearings  were  held  in  1967.  In  the 
House,  hearings  are  to  be  held  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  starting  June  4. 
I  hope  these  hearings  will  give  the  problem 
a  thorough  airing  so  that  Congressmen  and 
their  constituents  may  have  all  the  facts. 

Let  me  say  that  quotas  are  much  maligned. 
Newspap>ers  tend  to  make  ogres  of  quotas 
and  those  who  sponsor  them.  In  the  case  of 
the  steel  quota  bill,  I  wonder  if  many  of  its 
critics  are  aware  that  this  bill  does  not  pro- 
pose an  embargo  which  would  exclude  steel 
imports.  On  the  contrary,  it  provides  for  steel 
Imports  a  permanent  10  per  cent  share  of  the 
American  steel  market  In  terms  of  tons,  this 
would  rise  and  fall  with  the  domestic  mar- 
ket since  the  share  is  established  In  percent- 
age terms.  I  should  add  that  this  quota  leg- 
islation is  actively  supported  by  the  United 
Steel  Workers  as  well  as  by  the  steel  indus- 
try. 

The  quota  is  Intended  only  as  a  temjjorary 
measure;  and  the  large  volume  of  allowable 
lmf>orts.  In  addition  to  competitive  materials, 
win  continue  to  provide  healthy  comF>etltlon 
In  all  forms  for  American  steel  producers. 

You  are,  perhaps,  also  aware  that,  at  the 
State  level,  legislation  has  been  Introduced 
to  restrict  the  use  of  Imported  steel  and 
aluminum  In  public  contracts  If  the  Im- 
ported steel  or  aluminum  comes  from  coun- 
tries which  practice  trade  discrimination 
against  the  United  States.  We  are  hopeful 
that  this  legislation,  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate in  Harrlsburg  by  a  vote  of  44-5,  will  soon 
be  passed  by  the  Assembly  and  signed  by 
the  Governor. 

I  could  go  on  endlessly  on  this  subject,  but 
I  want  to  spare  you — and  anyway  I  know 
that  George  Hetzel  would  ring  the  gong,  i 
have,  of  course,  only  scratched  the  surface 
of  the  subject.  If  time  permitted,  there  Is  a 
great  deal  which  could  be  said  about  the 
economic  fallacies  of  the  free-trade  argu- 
ment applied  to  the  steel  case,  where  inter- 
national trade  is  neither  free  nor  fair.  Much 
could  be  said  to  refute  the  spectre  of  trade 
retaliation.  We  could  also  consider  the  very 
real  dangers  Inherent  in  allowing  foreign 
countries  to  continue  their  steel  capacity 
increases  unabated  on  the  assumption  that 
unlimited  quantities  can  always  be  sold  in 
the  U.S.  market.  Many  things  could  be  said, 
and  information  on  all  of  these  points  is 
readily  available  to  anyone  who  would  like 
to  have  more  information.  Booklets  will  be 
available  at  the  door  as  you  leave. 

I  hope,  however,  that  you,  as  Pittsburgh 
businessmen  and  U.S.  citizens,  may  be  suffi- 
ciently concerned  over  this  national  problem 
to  communicate  your  concern  to  your  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  and  State  represen- 
tatives. I  believe  we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to 
Pittsburgh,  and  to  our  Country  to  see  proper 
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steps  taken  to  protect  one  of  our  most  vital 
Industries  from  this  foreign  Invasion. 
Thank  you. 


CAPTTV^E  NATIONS  WEEK.   1968 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtnsIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday,  July  17.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon  after 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  free  men 
were  in  jeopardy  in  Eastern  Europe. 
And  as  the  area  was  overrun,  individual 
liberty  disappeared.  All  the  Baltic 
peoples,  the  Poles.  Czechoslovaks.  Hun- 
garians, Bulgarians,  and  Rumanians 
were  engulfed  in  a  war  to  overcome 
tyranny.  All  these  peoples,  numbering 
some  100,000.000  participated  as  our 
allies  throughout  the  war  relying  on  our 
promise  that  with  \ictory  would  come 
peace  and  freedom,  and  they  would  again 
control  their  nations. 

As  the  war  ended  and  the  promise  of 
peace  appeared  at  last  a  reality,  the  on- 
rushing  Communist  tide  of  the  Bol- 
shevik engulfed  the  entire  region.  Men 
who  had  fought  for  victorj-  were  still 
denied  freedom  by  yet  another  form  of 
tyranny,  called  by  some    "collectivism.  " 

The  Western  democracies,  who  had 
fought  so  long  for  peace,  awakened  to 
find  that  the  power-hungry  Soviet  dic- 
tatorship had  undertaken  to  escalate  its 
pogroms  in  colonizing  the  land  areas  of 
our  proud  allies. 

Not  only  was  their  dream  of  self-gov- 
ernment and  determination  denied  but 
freedom  was  abolished. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  in  1945  the 
peoples  in  these  countries  have  been  ex- 
ploited as  captives  in  their  own  home- 
lands— prisoners  of  a  foreign,  undesir- 
able, power  system.  They  are  the  captive 
nations  of  Europe.  Efforts  by  leaders  of 
the  West  to  promote  any  productive  di- 
alog or  negotiate  for  their  release  from 
Communist  captivity  have  accomplished 
little  or  naught.  At  most  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  alive  the  hope  of  free- 
dom in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
peoples  by  public  opinion  throwing  shame 
and  distrust  on  the  oppressive  Commu- 
nists. 

For  this  specific  purpose  Congress  in 
1959  enacted  a  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  third  week  of  July  of  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week.  In  that  same 
resolution  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  requested  to  annually  proclaim 
that  week  of  July  as  Captive  Nations 
Week,  to  be  observed  with  fitting  and  ap- 
propriate ceremonies. 

In  observing  the  10th  armiversary  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  we  not  only  carrj- 
on  the  American  tradition  of  sho\^ing  our 
sympathy  for  the  captive  nations  and 
their  enslaved  peoples  but  as  free  men  we 
also  endeavor  to  keep  alive  their  cause — 
the  promise  of  fellow  Christians  who  be- 
lieve in  individual  liberty  under  God. 

We  shall  remember  and  they  shall  be 
free. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  manifesto 
for  Captive  Nations  Week.  1968.  as  pre- 
pared by  the  Conference  of  Americans  of 
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(captive  nations  in 
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Central  and  Eastern  E^opean  Descent — 
CACEED— 29  West  ^th  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019.  fo^owing  my  com- 
ments :  / 

Manifesto  for  Captive  Rations  Week,   1968 
to  the  americ4^  people! 

As  In  previous  years,  Jthe  Conference  of 
Americans  of  Central  anf  Eastern  E^jropean 
Descent  (CACEED)  call^'attentlon  to  Public 
Law  86-90,  ananlmouBly^dopted  on  July  17, 
1959  by  the  Congress  o^  the  United  States, 
by  which  the  third  weef  of  July  each  year 
was  designated   as  Captye  Nations  Week. 

CACEED  is  an  organBatlon  of  American 
citizens  of  Central  an(|  Eastern  European 
descent.  Their  countries  J)f  origin — Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia,  Estonli 
Lithuania.  Poland.  Roi 
are  presently  under  Coi 
and  are  denied  the  most 
rights. 

In  supporting  all  thi 
their  unending  struggle 
freedom  and  national  ln( 
calls  on  all  Americans 
pvibllc  support  of  the  caj 
quest  for  national  self-d( 
enjoyment  of  their  hi 
rights. 

The  observance  of  Caltlve  Nations  Week 
from  July  14-21.  1968  Is  Specially  significant 
and  meaningful,  as  this  ^ar  of  1968  the  en- 
tire civilized  world  is  i^erving  "Interna- 
tional Human  Rights  Yel^"  In  commemora- 
tion of  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Hights.  adopted  and 
proclaimed  on  December  10.  1948  by  the 
UN.  General  Assembly.  Of  ly  a  few  weeks  ago 
the  International  Conf#ence  on  Human 
Rights  took  place  In  Tehran,  at  which  over 
80  governments  and  representatives  from 
various  non-governmentaSorganlzatlons  held 
lengthy  discussions  on  th§  application  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  iHuman  Rights  In 
various  parts  of  the  worldJ 

The   U.S.S  R.  and   its   pv^pets:   violators  of 
human  riff^ts 

The  Soviet  Union  and  tlii  subservient  Com- 
munist regimes  in  Centrli  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope are  signatories  to  tl^  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights.    | 

Yet  it  Is  the  Soviet  Uni^  and  the  commu- 
nist regimes  of  Central  a4d  Eastern  Europe 
which  are  the  most  consistent  violators  of  the 
principles  of  the  Univerial  Declaration  on 
Human  Rights.  Their  persfcutlon  of  dissident 
writers,  especially  in  Russia  proper  and  in 
Ukraine,  the  Russificatio^  of  the  non-Rus- 
sian nations  In  the  USSR,  the  brutal  sup- 
pression and  persecution  of  all  religions — 
Catholicism.  Orthodoxy,  Protestantism. 
Judaism  and  Islamlsm — are  on  record,  for 
all  to  see. 

But  despite  these  crass  violations  of  basic 
human  rights  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment and  those  of  its  satellites,  many 
U.N.  members,  particularly  the  African  and 
Asian  states,  remain  in  complete  ignorance 
of  what  Is  going  on  in  the  Communist-orbit 
countries  as  regards  violations  of  the  Human 
Rights  Convention. 

This  was  amply  demonstrated  at  the  UN. 
Human  Rights  Commission  on  March  15, 
1968.  when  a  number  of  U.N.  members  voted 
along  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  delete  from 
the  official  minutes  a  statement  by  former 
U.S.  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg,  criticizing 
the  suppression  of  freedom  of  speech  in  the 
USSR.  The  statement  in  question  said,  in 
part: 

Recently,  in  Poland,  the  USSR,  and  the 
Ukrainian  SSR  certain  writers  and  other  per- 
sons had  been  tried  In  camera  and  sentenced 
for  having  expressed  or  published  views 
contrary  to  those  held  by  those  govern- 
ments. .  .  . 

Developments  which  are  occurring  dally  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  in  the 
USSR   Itself,    clearly   demonstrate   that   the 
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captive  nations  continue  to  struggle  for  their 
freedom.  In  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  stu- 
dents and  the  intellectual  elite  protest  con- 
stantly against  repressive  censorship  and  the 
violation  of  basic  human  rights.  In  Poland, 
the  Communist  government,  seeking  a  scape- 
goat, has  hastily  Introduced  a  policy  of  offi- 
cial anti-Semitism  to  divert  public  attention 
from  the  rising  tides  of  freedom.  In  Czecho- 
slovakia, the  new  non-Stalinist  Communist 
leadership  has  been  compelled  to  respond  to 
popular  pressures  and  demands  by  intellec- 
tuals and  students  by  granting  more  freedom 
of  expression.  The  people  of  Czechoslovakia, 
stunned  by  revelations  of  the  murder  of  Jan 
Masaryk  twenty  years  ago.  have  been  the 
powerful  driving  force  behind  the  change 
which  is  taking  place  now  in  the  country. 
Attempts  by  the  people  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary 
and  Romania  to  wrest  more  freedom  from  the 
Communist  regimes  are  being  stubbornly  op- 
posed by  the  dictatorial  Communist  govern- 
ments, despite  ever-Increasing  demands  for 
more  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

In  Ukraine,  E:stonla,  Latvia  and  Lithuania, 
however.  Russian  Communist  Imperialism 
continues  to  exercise  its  oppressive  and  de- 
structive policy.  An  official  course  of  Russl- 
flcatlon  Is  In  full  swing  in  these  countries, 
whereby  the  Russian  language  and  culture 
are  being  systematically  imposed  on  the  peo- 
ples of  these  countries  at  the  expense  of  their 
national  languages  and  cultures.  Deporta- 
tions and  "voluntary  resettlement"  of  the 
youth  and  skilled  and  technical  personnel 
from  native  countries  into  the  interior  of  the 
USSR,  are  still  the  official  policy  of  Moscow 
Despite  persistent  claims  by  Brezhnev  and 
Kosygln  that  slave  labor  and  prison  camps 
have  been  liquidated,  there  are  at  least  36 
prison  camps  In  the  Potma  area  of  the  Mor- 
dovian ASSR  alone,  comprising  at  least  100.- 
000  political  prisoners,  overwhelmingly  from 
Ukraine,  Elstonia.  Latvia.  Lithuania,  and 
other  non-Russian  countries  of  the  USSR. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  American  people 
know  at  this  time  of  the  annual  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  that  the  USSR  has 
violated  every  article  of  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights  also  is  continuing 
its  relentless  jjolicy  of  genocide,  cultural  and 
ethnic  suppression  with  regard  to  the  captive 
nations  it  holds  In  political  bondage. 

Therefore,  in  commemorating  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  1968,  we: 

(1)  Demand  that  the  U.N.  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  be  applied  to 
all  captive  nations  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
that  the  Soviet  Russian  pKJllcy  of  genocide 
and  persecution  with  resf>ect  to  the  captive 
nations  be  officially  denounced  and  con- 
demned In  the  international  forum  of  the 
United  Nations: 

(2)  Fully  support  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam 
and  elsewhere  in  resisting  Communist  ag- 
gression and  attempts  at  world  domination. 
In  supporting  the  U.S.  policy  of  resisting 
Communism  in  Southeast  Asia,  we  also  insist 
that  the  U.S.  Government  adopt  a  Arm  policy 
with  respect  to  the  USSR  and  the  communist 
governments  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
in  challenging  their  persecution  of  the  cap- 
tive nations; 

(3)  We  accuse  the  USSR  of  violating  its 
solemn  promises  of  freedom  and  indepcnce 
to  the  nations  made  captive  during  and  after 
World  War  II:  Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia. 
Estonia.  Hungary,  Latavla.  Lithuania,  Poland, 
and  Romania; 

(4)  We  condemn  the  Soviet  government 
for  depriving  the  non-Russian  nations  in  the 
USSR  of  the  right  of  self-determination  and 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Independence  of 
Ukraine  and  other  non-Russian  nations  In- 
side the  USSR; 

(5)  We  assail  the  Communist  enslave- 
ment of  mainland  China.  North  Korea.  North 
Vietnam.  Tibet  and  Cuba; 

(6)  We  urge  the  U.S.  Government  and  the 
governments  of  all  other  free  nations  to 
prevail  upon  the  United  Nations  to  establish 
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a  Special  U.N.  Committee  to  Investigate  t!ie 
Violations  of  the  U.N.  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  in  all  non-Russian  countries  of  the 
USSR  and  the  countries  under  Communist 
domination  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
and  Asia; 

(7)  We  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Government  to 
undertake  measures  In  the  United  Nations 
that  the  declaration  adopted  In  1952.  "The 
Right  of  Peoples  and  Nations  to  Self-Det^r- 
mlnatlon"  and  the  "Declaration  on  Granting 
of  Independence  to  Colonial  Countries," 
adopted  by  the  U.N.  on  October  14.  1960.  be 
applied  to  all  the  captive  nations  as  enumer- 
ated In  the  US.  Captive  Nations  Week  Res- 
olution of  July  17.  1959: 

(8)  Finally,  we  call  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  take  part  m 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  observances.  July 
14-21.  1968,  and  to  manifest  their  meaning- 
ful support  and  sympathy  for  the  Just  aspir- 
ations of  all  captive  nations  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  to  pledge  their  moral  and  material 
aid  to  the  long  and  unequal  struggle  of  iiie 
captive  nations  for  freedom  and  national  in- 
dependence, to  which  they  all  are  rightly  en- 
titled. 

Conference  of  Americans  or  Central 
AND     Eastern     European     Descent 
(CACEED). 
July  1968. 


MARYLAND  MARINE  DIES  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  17,  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marjiand.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Pfc.  Robert  B.  Horton.  a  fine  young 
marine  from  Maryland,  was  killed  re- 
cently in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend 
his  courage  and  honor  his  memory  by 
including  the  follownng  article  in  the 
Record: 

TiMONiuM  Marine  Dies  in  Vietnam — Pfc 
Robert  B.  Horton,  19.  Shot  in  Action- 
July  7 

A  Tlmonium  marine  who  arrived  in  Viet- 
nam less  than  a  month  age  was  one  of  24 
war  casualties  reported  yesterday  by  tlie 
Defense   Department. 

The  youth  was  Pfc.  Robert  B.  Horton.  19. 
a  June.  1967.  graduate  of  Calvert  Hall  and 
a  pre-engineering  student  until  last  Decem- 
ber at  the  University  of  Baltimore. 

Private  Horton  was  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bernard  H.  Horton.  of  the  100  block 
Hollow  Brook  road.  Tlmonitim.  They  were 
notified  of  the  youth's  death  in  action  by 
telegram  Monday. 

IN  COMBAT  less  THAN  THREE  DAYS 

Mr.  Horton  said  the  terse  official  mes- 
sage attributed  the  young  marine's  deatli 
to  hostile  rifle  fire  while  he  was  on  a  "search 
and  destroy"  mission  In  Quang  Trl  province 
July  7. 

"He  hadn't  been  in  combat  three  days 
when  this  happened,"  Mr.  Horton  said  yes- 
terday. 

ALSO    A    LETTEK    YESTERDAY 

Mr.  Horton  said  that  his  son.  a  rlfllem.in 
witn  Company  C.  1st  Battalion,  of  the  Isi 
Marine  Division,  left  California  on  June  13 
for  Vietnam,  where  he  joined  units  covering 
the  evacuation  of  Khe  Sanh. 

His  only  comment  about  the  war,  con- 
tained In  a  letter  the  family  received  yester- 
day, was  that  his  hill  overlooking  the  aban- 
doned marine  base  at  Khe  Sanh  was  "a  very 
beautiful  place." 

A  native  of  Baltimore.  Private  Horton 
planned  to  return  to  college  after  completing 
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a  four-year  enlistment.  He  wanted  to  be  an 
^■nglneer.  his  father  said. 

surviving  besides  the  parents  is  a  sister, 
Mrs  Kathlenn  Thompson,  who  also  resides 
in  Timonium 


WISCONSIN    POWER    &    LIGHT    CO. 
LAUNCHES  ANTIPOLLUTION  DRIVE 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17,  1968 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Wisconsin  Power  &  Light  Co.  has 
launched  an  anti-air-pollution  drive 
which  will  ultimately  cost  the  company 
,-ome  Sl.656.000.  The  president  of  the 
organization.  Mr.  J.  Don  Howard,  pointed 
out  the  objectives  and  some  of  the  pit- 
falls in  a  speech  at  Sheboygan.  Wis.,  on 
June  21.  His  remarks  are  just  as  appli- 
cable to  the  other  49  States  as  they  are 
to  Wisconsin,  and  I  include  them  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  for  the  benefit  of 
the  entire  membership  of  the  House  and 

the  Senate: 

Clean    Air 

,  A  new  antipollution  program  announced  by 

J.     Don     Howard,     president.     Wisconsin 

Power  &  Light  Co..  Sheboygan.  Wis..  June 

21.  1968» 

If  you  drove  to  this  meeting  this  noon,  you 
DOlluted  the  air.  If  you  charcoal  brats  for 
supper  tonight,  vou  will  again  be  a  polluter. 
In  fact  the  daily  activities  of  all  of  us  leave 
behind  a  trail  of  air  pollution. 

It  happens  not  only  when  driving  and 
ooking.  but  also  when  we  burn  trash  or 
eaves,  relax  before  the  glowing  logs  of  the 
nreplace.  shake  out  a  dust  mop.  when  the 
rity  disposes  of  sewage  and  garbage,  or  when 
we"  simplv  enjoy  a  warm  house  on  a  cold 
clay.  Air  pollution  also  results  from  many  In- 
dustrial operations  and  business  activities, 
und.  it  is  a  part  of  the  operations  that  gen- 
erate electric  power. 

To  a  large  measure,  the  pollution  problem 
lies  in  our  growing  population  and  its  con- 
centration in  relatively  small  areas.  In  a  way. 
air  pollution  is  a  price  of  our  succes^S  as  a 
nation.  A  highly  industrialized  society  that 
provides  so  many  of  its  citizens  with  an 
abundance  of  automobiles,  foods,  goods, 
luxury  items  and  services. — belches  forth 
Large  "quantities  of  smoke,  chemicals,  gases 
and  wastes  in  its  daily  operations. 

Now.  of  course,  one  possible  solution  to 
.lur  air  pollution  problem  would  be  a  return 
10  more  primitive  times.  We  could  close  down 
:.U  industries,  stop  the  cars  and  other  forms 
of  transportation,  put  out  the  fires,  shut  off 
The  generators  of  the  nation's  electric  power 
i:idustries.  and  bring  the  vast  machine  of 
America  to  a  halt.  I  don't  care  to  buy  this 
r  idical  solution. 

There  are  ;i  number  of  things  we  can  do 
and  Wisconsin  Power  and  Light  Company  to- 
day Is  announcing  a  broad  plan  which  will 
l;eip  assure  clean  air  for  Wisconsin.  Now  It  is 
true. — much  of  the  blame  of  air  pollution 
hp.s  fallen  on  Industry.  Everyone  naturally 
.•seeks  a  culprit  at  which  to  point  the  finger 
of  guilt.  Industrial  complexes  ;ind  electric 
generating  plants  with  their  towering  stacks 
uffer  a  highly  visible  and  convenient  target. 
Smoke  has  become  the  symbol  of  air  pollu- 
tion In  the  average  mind  and  yet  smoke  is 
i.ot  the  most  critical  problem.  Chimneys, 
trash,  and  dump  fires  contain  tiny  particles 
of  ash.  c»rbon.  gases,  and  other  matter. 
Scientiste  call  these  particulates.  Many  par- 
ticulates are  relatively  heavy  and  fall  quickly 
to  earth.  Lighter  ones  may  remain  suspended 
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until  wind  or  ruin  moves  them.  These  par- 
ticulates produce  about  10';  of  our  air  pollu- 
tion. The  remaining  90'.  comes  fnin  gases- 
many  of  them  invisible  and  odorless.  Carbon 
monoxide  for  example,  i.s  colorless  and  with- 
out odor,  yet  it  accounts  for  over  half  of  our 
air  contamination.  Most  of  this  carbon  mon- 
oxide comes  from  the  inconspicuous  exhaust 
pipes  of  automobiles. 

According  to  some  estimates,  iiutomoblles 
and  other  forms  of  transportation  account 
lor  well  over  htdi  of  air  pollution.  Electric 
tilllities  and  nianufacturert;  are  often  con- 
f,idered  major  contributors,  but  this  is  un- 
true. According  to  U.S.  Government  esti- 
mates, the  generation  of  electricity  produces 
only  about  11'.  of  total  air  pollution,  and 
manufacturing  plants — about  17' .  . 

In  Wisconsin,  where  population  and  indus- 
try are  dispersed,  air  pollution  Is  not  a  serious 
problem.  Our  company  for  example,  has  only 
four  power  plants  which  use  fuel:  at  Edge- 
water  in  Sheboygan,  Rock  River  north  of 
Belolt.  Blackhawk.  in  Beloit.  and  our  Nelson 
Dewey  Plant  at  Cassville. 

Our  company  has  worked  in  a  variety  of 
ways  to  control  air  pollution  lor  some  years. 
One  of  the  Blackhawk  units  operates  on  nat- 
ural gas.  which  nearly  eliminates  air  pollut- 
ing agents.  The  other  is  equipped  with  a 
mechanical  type  dust  collector.  Units  1  and  2 
at  Edgewater  already  are  equipped  with  pre- 
cipitators to  remove  soot  and  fly  ash.  The 
stack  at  Nelson  Dewey  was  built  to  an  t  spe- 
cially tall  height  to  disburse  material  more 
quickly  into  the  upper  atmosphere.  A  new 
peaking  unit  installed  in  1967  operates  on 
natural  gas.  Gas  fuel  will  also  be  used  at  a 
second  recently  announced  peaking  unit  to 
be  installed  this  fall. 

Our  boiler  operators  at  these  plants  have 
made  important  contributions,  and  through 
training,  have  become  knowledgeable  about 
what  they  can  do  to  minimize  smoke.  And  be- 
cause they  understand  our  concern,  they  are 
motivated  to  take  corrective  action  to  make 
our  power  plants  as  efficient  and  clean  as  pos- 
sible. 

Today,  in  announcing  this  new  program, 
we  reflect  our  basic  feeling  and  commitment 
to  the  proposition  that  "clean  air  is  the 
breath  of  life."  It  includes  the  following  ac- 
tivities: 

Installation  of  the  latest  model  electronic 
precipitator  on  the  new  unit  No.  4  at  Edge- 
water  at  a  cost  of  $526,000. 

Installation  of  the  same  type  of  equipment 
on  existing  unit  3  at  Edgewater  at  a  cost  of 
$245,000.  This  equipment,  which  will  remove 
99.5";  of  all  flvash  and  soot,  will  be  installed 
this  year  and  next.  With  the  $253,000  invest- 
ment in  the  precipitators  for  units  1  and  2. 
this  represents  a  $1  million  commitment  to 
clean  air  for  Sheboygan. 

Installation  of  similar  equipment  for  our 
Rock  River  plant  units  is  estimated  to  cost 
$385,000. 

Installation  of  such  equipment  at  Nelson 
Dewey  plant  will  cost  $500,000.  All  of  this 
adds  up  to  a  $1,900,000  fight  against  air  pol- 
lution. 

In  addition  to  this,  our  next  major 
generating  facility,  which  we  will  own  in 
partnership  with  Wisconsin  Public  Service 
Corporation  and  Madison  Gas  and  Electric 
Company,  is  under  construction  now  near 
Kewaunee.  Wisconsin.  It  will  be  nuclear 
fueled.  The  clean  energy  from  the  atom  re- 
sults in  little  air  pollution. 

For  a  number  of  years  we  have  also  been 
participating  in  research  on  electric  auto- 
mobiles. Thus  we  are  trying  to  do  something 
about  the  major  source  of  pollution — ^the 
transportation  field.  Many  of  you  have  prob- 
ably seen  our  experimental  electric  car.  the 
Mars  II.  In  addition,  we  are  participating 
with  other  utility  companies  in  a  S3.000.000 
battery  research  program  conducted  by  the 
Edison  Electric  Institute  and  the  Gulf 
Atomic  Corporation.  This  involves  basic 
research    aimed    at    the    development    of    a 
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practical    new    power    system    for    electric 
automobiles. 

All  of  this  activity  means  Just  one  thing- 
Wisconsin  Power  and  Light  Company  cares 
about  pc'Uution  and  is  doing  .something 
about  it.  We  are  constantly  In  search  of  ways 
to  improve  our  own  situation  and  will 
activity  support  the  communties  we  serve  in 
any  of  their  cHorts.  I  think  it  is  pertinent 
here  to  comment  that  even  the  very  nature 
of  our  service  assists  in  combating  pollu- 
tion. Electricity  is  the  major  non-polluting 
source  ol  power  in  the  world  and  new  ap- 
plications of  electric  powder  along  with 
growth  of  the  present  ones  in  home  heating 
and  manufacturing  processes  can  aid  our  na- 
tion's growth  and  development  without  In- 
creasing air  pollution. 

Now.  I  shall  comment  very  briefly  about 
the  thermal  effect  that  large  generating  units 
have  on  ixKlies  of  water  on  which  they  are 
located.  As  you  perhaps  know,  large  quanti- 
ties of  circulating  water  are  needed  in  the 
generating  process  to  condense  steam  that 
has  been  used  to  spin  the  turbine.  This  is  a 
non-consumptive  use  and  adds  no  poilut.mts 
to  the  water.  Fhis  water  is  taken  irom  the 
Like  or  river,  run  through  tlie  steam  con- 
denser and  then  put  back  into  the  source 
from  which  it  came,  tinchanged.  'except  lor 
being  a  few  degrees  warmer  Some  persons 
have  wondered  whether  the  growing  concen- 
tration of  generating  plantb  on  Lake  Mich- 
igaJi  will  present  problems  It  would  take 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  similar  power 
plants  to  raise  the  temperature  of  Lake 
Michigan  enough  so  it  would  be  comfortable 
to  swim  in.  Some  people  feel  that  the  addi- 
tion of  generating  facilities  on  the  Lake  re- 
sults in  "thermal  benefaction".  Tests  indi- 
cate that  modern  recording  devices  iu-e  not 
capable  of  registering  a  change  in  water 
temperature  only  one-quarter  mile  away 
from  the  power  plant  discharge.  Some  tish 
do  notice  the  difl^erence  near  the  discharge 
pipes  and  they  seem  to  like  it^-they  swim 
toward  the  warmer  area. 

Additional  testimony  along  this  line  comes 
from  Great  Britain  where  nuclear  plants 
have  been  generating  power  for  several  years. 
At  these  sites,  biologists  have  been  keeping 
close  tabs  on  the  thermal  effect:  after  nine 
vears  of  study,  they  feel  the  term  ■thermal 
pollution"  is  a  misnomer  and  that  there  is 
i\o  evidence  ol  an  ecological  deterioration  of 
any  kind  caused  by  the  power  stations. 

This  is  our  program,  and  we  invite  all  of 
you  here  and  nil  segments  of  society  to  Join 
"with  us.  The  modern  threat  of  air  pollution 
is  serious  and  urgent.  It  is  a  challenge  for 
government  bodies,  pnvate  industries  and 
each  individual  citizen.  Our  commercial  and 
industrial  consultants  are  equipped  to  assist 
our  customers  in  obt;\ining  information  on 
the  latest  form  of  pollution  control  t«ch- 
technlques  and  equipment. 

As  the  battle  against  pollution  continues, 
we  will  search  out  and  discover  additional 
directions  to  take.  We  expect  to  maintain 
our  leadership  in  the  movement  for  quality 
air.  A  movement  which  will  continue  to  be 
a  high  priority  item  on  the  list  of  responsi- 
bilities we  feel  to  the  customers  we  serve  It 
will  take  the  sincere  dedication  of  all  of  us 
to  keep  this  problem  under  .-.dequate 
control. 


SATURDAY  ELECTIONS 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUGE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  17.  1968 
Mr.   MORSE   of   Massachusetts.   Mr. 
Speaker,  the  general  trend  to  apply  our 
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modem-day  technology  to  improve  Gov- 
ernment operation  and  efficiency,  and 
the  possibility  that  the  coming  presi- 
dential elections  will  be  thrown  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  lack  of  the 
necessary  electoral  votes  have  both  served 
to  stimulate  new  thinking  on  the  state  of 
our  election  system. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  sug- 
gestions recently  on  reforming  the  elec- 
toral college,  and  a  national  primary  has 
been  proposed.  The  Lowell  Sun,  Lowell, 
Mass.,  on  July  5  editorialiaed  on  another 
possible  refoim  in  election  day  pmctice: 
Changing  the  customary  election  day 
from  Tuesday  to  Salurd#  in  order  to 
make  it  easier  for  the  voting  population 
which  works  to  get  to  the  polls. 

As  the  editorial  notes,  ^turday  voting 
is  no  substitute  for  citizaEi  spirit,  but  it 
might  aid  our  efforts  to  sicure  the  most 
representative  expression  ©f  the  elector- 
ate possible,  and  I  am  including  the 
article  ttere  for  the  consic^ration  of  my 
colleagnes  in  the  House:  =; 

Saturday  EU.ecti^ns 

Congress  has  put  holiday  ^iin  on  a  more 
orderly  schedule  by  shlftlnft  Washington's 
Birthday,  Memorial  Day,  Varans  Day  and 
Columbus  Day  to  a  prei^nent  Monday 
arrival.  Workers  get  a  long  feekend;  bosses 
avoid  the  disruption  of  mi^l-week  holidays 
and  hangovers.  i 

The  change  won't  go  into  iffect  until  Jan- 
uary 1.  1971.  to  give  state  legislatures  and 
calendar  makers  time  to  conlorm  to  the  new 
Federal  arrangement.  j 

This  sensible  break  with  tridltlon  suggests 
another.  Why  not  change  thef-ustomary  elec- 
tion day  from  Tuesday  to  Si^urday?  A  large 
part  of  the  working  p>opulatU^  has  Saturday 
off — it  might  be  easier  to  Kt  them  to  the 
p>olls  then.  Schoolhouses  alsawould  be  avail- 
able for  polling  places.  1 

Recent  elections  in  many  s^tes  have  drawn 
a  disgracefully  poor  turno^  A  Saturday 
voting  day  is  no  substitute  faf  citizen  spirltr-^ 
but  It  might  help  assure  a  r|ore  representa- 
tive expression  of  the  electo^te. 


AN  AMERICAN'S  CREED 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DICKINSON 

UF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRiSENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  17.  1968 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mi  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  discord  on  tSe  campuses  of 
the  Nation  and  the  troub^s  prevalent  in 
the  streets  of  our  citie^  I  believe  the 
words  of  the  following  Aro  creeds  will 
be  of  interest  and  inspiiation  to  other 
Members  of  Congress  ancsto  all  patriotic 
Americans:  \ 

An   American's  (  reed 

I  do  not  choose  to  be  a 
It  is  my  right   to   be  uncorAmon — If 

I  seek  opportunity — not  &  curlty. 

I   do    not   wish    to   be   K 
humbled    and    dulled    by 
look  after  me. 

I    want    to    take    the   call 
dream  and  to  build;  to  fail 

I  refuse  to  barter  Incent 

I  prefer  the  challenges  f of  life  to  the 
guaranteed  existence,  the  v>rili  of  fulflli- 
ment  to  the  stale  calm  of  U 

I  will  not  trade  freedom 
nor  my  digtUty  for  a  handou 

I  will  never  cower  before  iny  master  nor 
bend  to  any  threat. 


common     man. 
I  can. 

kept"    citizen, 
ving    the    state 

lated  risk;  to 
nd  to  succeed, 
e  for  a  dole. 


la. 

or  beneficence 
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It  Is  my  heritage  to  stand  erect,  proud  and 
unafraid:  to  think  and  act  for  myself;  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  my  creations  and  to 
face  the  world  bodly  and  say,  "This  I  have 
done,  with  the  help  of  God"! 

All  this  is  what  It  means  to  be  an 
American 

Presented  to with  congratu- 
lations upon  graduation  from  High  School. 
May  the  highest  Ideals  of  American  citizen- 
ship guide  you  in  a  life  of  success,  happiness, 
and  achievement. 

William   L.   Dickinson. 

The  American's  Creed 
{By  William  Tyler  Page) 

I  believe  In  the  IJnited  States  of  America 
as  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people;  whose  Just  powers  are  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  a  democ- 
racy in  a  Republic;  a  sovereign  Nation  of 
many  sovereign  States;  a  perfect  Union,  one 
and  inseparable;  established  upon  those 
principles  of  freedom,  equality,  justice  and 
humanity  for  which  American  patriots 
sacrificed  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my 
Country  to  love  it;  to  support  Its  Constitu- 
tion; to  obey  its  laws;  to  respect  its  flag; 
and  to  defend  it  against  all  enemies. 

Presented  to with  congratu- 
lations upon  graduation  from  High  School. 
May  the  highest  ideals  of  American  citizen- 
ship guide  you  in  a  life  of  success,  happiness, 
and  achievement. 

William   L.   Dickinson. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  ACT 


HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  17.  1968 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  technologi- 
cal developments  in  our  industrial  so- 
ciety have  given  rise  to  at  least  one  un- 
desirable byproduct — excessive  noise.  Job 
situations  have  become  noisier  as  the 
result  of  heavier  and  more  powerful 
mechanized  equipment  being  used  in 
plants  and  ofiBces. 

Indeed,  not  too  long  ago,  a  noise  sur- 
\  ey  of  200  working  places  in  40  different 
plants  found  50  percent  of  the  machines 
in  use  producing  noise  levels  intense 
enough  to  damage  the  hearing  of  the 
exposed  workers.  Subsequent  suneys  by 
the  Public  Health  Service  and  other 
groups  have  found  noise  conditions 
unsafe  to  hearing  in  glass  bottle  manu- 
facturing, heavy  construction  work, 
wood  products,  metal  products  and 
heavy  machine  fabrication,  textiles, 
papermaking.   and   transportation. 

As  a  result,  at  least  7.5  million  work- 
ers in  the  industries  are  exposed  to  ex- 
cessive noise  on  the  job,  and  the  number 
would  probably  be  much  higher  if  we 
counted  others  where  there  are  strong 
suspicions  that  there  are  noise  prob- 
lems. These  include  mechanized  farm- 
ing, printing,  and  furniture  manufac- 
turing. Nearly  1  million  more  workers 
could  also  be  added  to  this  estimate  if 
tabulating  and  data  processing  opera- 
tions are  included,  where  levels  are  not 
necessarily  damaging  to  hearing  but  can 
interfere  with  speech  and  disrupt  work. 

Excessive  noise  may  never  have  killed 
any  worker:  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
noise  can  have  fatal  or  disabling  effect 
as  a  contributory  cause — like  drowning 


out  warning  signals — or  by  aggravating' 
preexisting  disorders. 

According  to  the  best  estimates  then* 
are  today  4.5  million  men  with  heariiiL 
losses  which  would  qualify  them  for 
compensation  in  several  States.  If  only 
10  percent  of  these  workers  received  aii 
award,  the  cost  could  run  as  high  as 
$900  million.  Obviously,  then,  we  are 
then  talking  about  an  occui)ationhl 
health  problem  of  .serious  magnitude, 
both  in  numbers  and  dollars. 

And  this  is  only  one  of  a  long  li.st 
of  occupational  hazards  which  American 
workers  face  The  only  way  we  can  a.--- 
sure  them  the  kind  of  protection  thiy 
deserve  and  need  is  through  a  national 
program  in  occupational  .safety  and 
health.  That  is  why  I  am  support- 
ing H.R.  17748.  I  ask  that  you  joi.i 
me. 


U.S.  JOURNAL:    RESURRECTION 
CITY  METAPHORS 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 


f,f    C.^LIFOR.NIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Wednesday,  July  17,  1968 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  much  has  been  .said  and  much 
more  has  been  written  concerning  the 
Poor  People's  Campaign  and  their  vigil 
in  Resurrection  City.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues this  most  thoughtful  articl.' 
which  appeared  in  the  New  Yorker  mag- 
azine of  June  15: 
U.S.  Journal:  Resurrection  Crrv  Metaphor^ 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  was  a  great  m.m 
for  metaphors.  Among  Southern  Negro  min- 
isters in  general,  of  course,  the  metaphor  ha.- 
always  been  indispensable  to  human  com- 
munication, but  King  used  it  with  uniqu(> 
effectiveness.  In  the  early  sixties,  the  clvK- 
rights  movement  in  the  South  included  al- 
most nightly  mass  meetings  in  Negro 
churches,  and  sometimes,  as  I  s.it  listening  t.j 
King  explain  how  the  long,  dark  night  of  dis- 
crimination was  going  to  give  way  to  the 
great  dawn  of  emancipation,  bringing 
bright  new  day  of  equality  and  freedom,  r 
occurred  to  me  that  the  easiest  way  for  white 
Southerners  to  cripple  the  movement  wou!ci 
be  to  pass  city  ordinances  against  the  wp 
of  metaphors  In  public.  Their  lawyers  would 
argue  solemnly  that  the  ban  was  strict!- 
non-racial  In  character,  although  everyor. . 
would  know  that  whlte-segregationlst  ora 
tors  would  be  unaffected,  since  their  lndi.=  - 
pensable  figure  of  speech  was  the  simile 
("Why,  that  ole  boy  was  just  as  happy  m.s 
a  turkey  on  the  day  alter  Thanksgiving"! .  I 
was  reminded  of  all  that  a  few  days  ago  when 
a  reporter  asked  Ralph  Abernathy  If  members 
of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  were  respon- 
sible for  throwing  rocks  through  some  win- 
dows In  the  Supreme  Court  building  and  lie 
said  that  the  only  rocks  his  people  were  con- 
cerned with  were  "the  rocks  of  injustice  th;u 
we  are  banging  against  until  they  come 
crumbling  down."  For  anyone  who  s:it 
through  those  church  meetings  in  the  South 
Resurrection  City,  the  encampment  that  the 
Poor  People's  Campaign  has  strung  along  tie 
parkland  between  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and 
the  Washington  Monument,  sometimes  seems 
!l!:e  not  only  the  implementation  of  a  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  idea  but  the  materializa- 
tion of  a  Martin  Luther  King  metaphor — 
some  elaborate,  resonant,  five-  or  six-sen- 
tence construction  about  the  community  or 
the  improverished  being  a  crumbling  eyesore 
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among  the  shiny  monuments  to  American 
democracy. 

One  of  the  problems  of  making  a  metaphor 
visible  is  that  it  becomes  an  l.ssue  Itself. 
When  the  mud  in  Resurrection  City  became 
so  thick  that  overshoes  were  sucked  right  off 
people's  feet,  I  half  expected  to  hear  some- 
thing about  the  poor  people  slogging  along 
through  the  thick  mud  of  despair  and  des- 
peration while  the  affluent  whisked  by  them 
on  the  broad  throughways  of  Indifference; 
Instead,  most  of  the  talk  in  Washington  was 
about  how  muddy  it  was  in  Resurrection 
City.  Andrew  Young,  the  executive  vice-pres- 
ident of  King's  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference,  tried  to  tell  reporters  that 
the  Important  point  about  the  mud  was  that 
the  poor  people  in  America^at  least,  the 
poor  people  in  small  towns  and  rural  areas — 
lUe  in  mud  all  of  their  lives,  but  the  news 
stories  were  about  whether  or  not  Resurrec- 
tion City  had  become  a  health  hazard.  Young 
told  me  that  the  S  C.L.C.  had  taken  a  medical 
survey  of  the  four  hundred  people  who  came 
to  Washington  from  Memphis  and  had  found 
that  a  hundred  of  them  were  sick.  "Every- 
body said  that  there  were  sick  people  on  the 
niarch,"  he  said.  "The  point  is  that  on  any 
given  day  a  quarter  of  the  poor  people  in  this 
country  are  sick."  Abernathy  tried  to  redi- 
rect attention  one  day  when  reportor?  were 
ashing  about  some  stress  between  the  Negroes 
and  the  Mexican-Americans  In  the  campaign. 
'The  issue  Is  not  Resurrection  City."  he  said 
at  a  press  conference.  "The  Issue  If  not  any 
kind  of  dissension  or  strife  that  might  arise 
in  Resurrection  City.  The  Issue  is  poverty." 
But  Washington  has  not  accepted  Resurrec- 
tion City  as  a  metaphor.  Having  agreed  that 
Congress  is  unlikely  to  be  affected  by  the 
sight  of  a  few  thousand  poor  people,  com- 
mentators tend  to  blame  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign  for  a  futile  demonstration  rather 
than  blame  Congress  for  being  unresponsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  poor.  The  poor  in  Resur- 
rection City  have  come  to  Washington  to 
show  that  the  poor  In  America  are  sick,  dirty, 
disorganized,  and  powerless — and  they  are 
criticized  dally  for  being  sick,  dirty,  disor- 
ganized, and  powerless. 

Around  Resurrection  City,  everyone  Is  ad- 
dressed as  Brother  or  Sister.  The  habit  is  so 
widespread  that  I  even  heard  one  of  the  In- 
dian sp>okesmen  referred  to  as  Brother  Mad 
Bear.  When  Jesse  Jackson,  the  first  city  man- 
ager of  Resurrection  City,  began  leading  dem- 
onstrators to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
every  day.  the  man  chosen  to  handle  the 
situation  for  the  Department  was  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Administration,  an  erect, 
businesslike,  tight-lipped  man  named  Joseph 
M.  Robertson;  Jackson  merrily  greeted  him 
as  Brother  Joe  or  Brother  Roberts.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  himself  is  referred  to 
as  Brother  Freeman.  Members  of  one  of  a  va- 
riety of  peace-keeping  organizations  in  Res- 
urrection City  are  Identified  by  stenciled 
letters  on  the  back  of  their  jackets  as  Peace 
Brothers.  "Brother"  and  "Sister"  are  used 
more  or  less  in  the  black-ghetto  sense  of 
"Soul  Brother"  and  "Soul  Sister" — In  fact. 
"Soul"  is  another  popular  word  In  Resurrec- 
tion City,  and  the  most  prominent  chant  of 
the  movement  is  "Soul  Power" — but  there 
are  echoes  of  the  "Brother"  and  "Sister" 
heard  In  Southern  Negro  churches.  The 
S  C.L.C.  is  still  dominated  by  ministers,  and 
when  one  of  them  begins  to  6p)eak  an  In- 
visible pulpit  often  seems  to  slide  into  place 
In  front  of  him,  melting  a  news  conference 
or  a  private  conversation  Into  a  mass  meet- 
ing. 'The  demonstrations  are  another  remind- 
er of  the  days  when  Negro  ministers  led  boy- 
cotts and  sit-ins  and  marches.  At  one  point, 
the  issue  between  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
p.ugn  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
was — in  addition  to  how  the  program  for 
feeding  the  poor  was  being  administered — 
whether  or  not  the  demonstrators  could  eat 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  cafeteria 
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that  day.  When  negotiations  had  been  car- 
ried past  two  o'clock  and  the  Department 
could  report  that  the  cafeteria  had  closed, 
Abernathy  told  the  demonstrators  that  the 
Department  had  turned  them  away  in  the 
rain,  that  the  rejection  showed  how  difficult 
their  task  would  be,  and  that  they  therefore 
must  all  attend  a  meeting  the  next  night 
at  the  John  Wesley  .^M.E.  Zion  Church. 
After  the  poor  people  had  gone  back  to  Res- 
urrection City,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture held  a  press  conference  so  that  Jaseph 
M.  Robertson  could  tell  reporters,  "This  caf- 
eteria is  not  a  public  cafeteria  and  Is  run 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture"  It  might 
have  been  a  scene  from  the  South  in  the 
early  sixties — a  businesslike  white  manager 
carefully  explaining  why  normal  business 
practices  happened  to  preclude  serving  Negro 
demonstrators,  and  the  demonstrators  plan- 
ning to  retaliate  with  a  mass  meeting  ai  a 
Negro  church. 

In  using  the  s.ime  techniques  to  demon- 
strate in  Washington  lor  an  end  to  poverty 
as  they  used  in  the  South  to  demonstrate  for 
an  end  to  segregation,  S. C.L.C.  leaders  have 
to  get  along  wltliout  some  useful  old  enemies, 
such  as  Bull  Connor  and  Jim  Cl.irk.  and 
have  to  get  along  uitli  .some  independent 
n»w  friends,  such  as  .Appalachi.i'i  whites. 
Mexican-Arnerlc.ins,  and  Indians.  Itcsurrec- 
tlon  City  was  overcrowded  when  the  first 
large  contingent  of  Mexican-American.s  and 
Indians  arrived,  and.  in  what  later  turned 
out  to  be  a  matter  of  ideological  as  well  as 
physical  convenience,  the  Mexican-Americans 
settled  in  at  a  private  school  in  Southwest 
Washington  and  the  Indians  moved  into  a 
nearby  church — giving  everyone  a  principal- 
ity from  which  to  dispatch  emissaries.  No 
one  really  thought  that  an  instant  New 
Populism  was  going  to  spring  from  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  various  groups;  Young  sees 
a  certain  amovint  of  friction  as  part  of  the 
nature  of  the  poor  l  "You  have  to  get  used  to 
the  fact  that  poor  folks  are  fussy")  and  the 
nature  of  the  country  ("I  think  the  relation- 
ship is  good,  considering  that  we've  been 
brainwashed  for  two  hundred  years  by 
racism") .  It  is  also  true  that,  despite  the 
ritualistic  reconciliations,  the  specific  needs 
of  the  Negro  poor  and  the  Mexican-American 
poor  and  the  Indian  poor  do  not  necessarily 
coincide.  The  most  prominent  Spanish-speak- 
ing leader  in  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  Is 
Reies  Lopez  Tljerina,  who  has  been  leading 
a  group  of  people  in  New  Mexico  in  a  bitter 
and  occasionally  violent  effort  to  regain  what 
they  claim  is  land  stolen  from  their  an- 
cesters.  In  style  and  rhetoric,  Tijerina  is 
closer  to  Stokely  Carmichael  than  to  Ralph 
Abernathy,  and  he  is  interested  not  in  jobs 
and  housing  but  in  land — specifically,  the 
land  in  New  Mexico  that  was  dealt  with  In 
the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  of  1848. 
There  is  no  subject  from  which  Tljerina  can- 
not make  his  way  logically  to  the  Treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo  within  two  or  three  min- 
utes. He  is  not  Interested  In  seeing  Brother 
Freeman:  he  wants  to  see  Brother  Rusk.  The 
urban  Mexican-Americans,  of  course,  have 
problems  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  land, 
and  the  Indians  are  interested  in  treaties 
the  Mexicans  never  heard  of.  When  a  priest 
at  the  church  where  the  Indians  were  stay- 
ing told  me  one  rainy  day  that  most  of 
them  had  gone  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. I  asked  if  a  tour  had  been  arranged 
so  that  they  could  pass  the  time  by  seeing 
some  of  the  sights  of  the  capital.  "No."  he 
said.  "They  arranged  this  themselves.  They 
say  there  are  some  relics  there  that  belong 
to  them." 

The  various  groups  of  poor  people  have 
what  rich  people  call  communications  prob- 
lems. At  a  public  meeting  in  the  Resurrec- 
tion City  "cultural  tent"  one  day,  a  young 
white  man  with  hair  down  to  his  shoulders — 
a  member  of  the  California  delegation — 
listened  to  plans  for  forming  a  city  council. 
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rose  to  say  that  "we  don't  want  to  play  the 
white  man's  game."  and  stiggested,  to  the 
horror  of  the  organization-minded  Negroes 
present,  tliat  Resurrection  City  might  better 
be  run  on  some  tribal  arrangement  borrowed 
from  the  wonderfully  sophisticated  govern- 
mental structure  of  one  of  the  great  Indian 
nations  Another  day.  I  saw  Abernathy  at  a 
meeting  In  which  Negro  leaders  Joined  with 
Mexicans  in  supporting  a  cause  of  the  In- 
dians— or,  as  Abernathy  would  say,  "joined 
with  our  brown  brothers  In  supporting  our 
red  brothers."  The  issue  was  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  against  some  Nlsqually  and 
Puyallup  Indians  who  were  in  a  fishing- 
rights  dispute  with  the  State  of  Washington. 
Abernathy  told  the  audience — largely  Mexi- 
c.m — that  denying  fishing  rights  in  Wash- 
ington w.as  the  same  as  denying  food  to  poor 
people  in  Mississippi,  and  he  reminded 
everyone  about  the  mass  meeting  at  the 
John  Wesley  A  ME.  Zion  Church.  "That's 
easy  to  remember,"  he  told  the  Mexicans. 
"John  Wesley,  the  famous  Methodist  preach- 
er. Then  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion." 

The  next  day,  Abernathy  was  marching 
arm  in  arm  with  Indian  and  Mexican  leaders 
to  demonstrate  against  the  decision — un- 
doubtedly the  first  Negro  civil-rights  leader 
to  be  In  the  front  line  of  a  demonstration 
against  the  Supreme  Court.  At  demonstra- 
tions, the  issues- — the  fishing  rights  of  In- 
dians, the  size  of  the  delegation  allowed  In — 
become  less  important  than  the  mood  of 
militancy.  At  the  end  of  the  day.  Tijerina, 
standing  on  the  steps  of  the  court,  orated 
against  "this  criminal  conspiracy  called  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,"  and 
a  Negro  in  the  audience  shouted,  "Preach, 
brother,  preach!" 

A  few  days  after  tlie  Supreme  Court  dem- 
onstration, a  group  of  Indians  went  to  the 
National  Press  Building  to  protest  the  cover- 
age— mo6t  of  which  was  concerned  more  with 
the  broken  windows  than  with  the  fishing 
rights  of  Indians.  The  demonstration  was.  in 
fact,  a  good  illustration  of  how  difficult  It  Is 
for  Indians  to  make  their  grievances  known 
by  public  protest.  The  cameramen  present 
descend  on  somebody  in  Indian  regalia,  the 
reporters  hunt  down  some  Indian  with  a 
strange  name,  somebody  makes  a  Joke  about 
the  Indians  being  on  the  warpath  again — 
and  that  is  usually  that. 

The  Poor  People's  Campaign  in  general 
has  a  problem  with  the  press  In  a  way,  it 
exists  for  the  press — the  press  is  the  means 
of  making  the  metaphor  visible  all  over  the 
country — and  at  a  senate-subcommittee 
hearing  Abernathy  was  told  by  Senator  Gay- 
lord  Nelson,  of  Wisconsin,  that  the  Campaign 
had  already  been  a  success  by  Inspiring  so 
much  coverage  of  poverty  by  magazines  and 
television.  But  relations  with  the  press  have 
been  complicated  Neither  the  press  nor  the 
residents  of  Ressurection  City  are  ever  quite 
certain  if  a  picture  of  a  little  boy  standing  In 
mud  is  going  to  be  considered  a  matter  of 
showing  the  nation  the  plight  of  the  poor  or 
exploiting  a  child's  misery.  When  organiza- 
tions like  the  S.C  L  C.  were  demonstrating  In 
the  South,  reporters  who  didn't  come  from 
overtly  racist  papers  often  seemed  to  feel 
that  they  deserved  a  bit  of  special  considera- 
tion for  taking  the  trouble  to  be  there,  and 
those  who  come  to  Resurrection  City  with 
that  attitude  are  quickly  offended.  Perhaps 
because  the  opportunities  to  display  mili- 
tancy are  limited  in  a  non-violent  campaign 
of  poor  folks  asking  for  food,  there  Is  a  kind 
of  territorial  ferocity  in  Resurrection  City. 
White  reporters  who  are  curious  about  what 
it  must  be  like  to  be  a  young  Negro  con- 
stantly harassed  by  the  police  learn  more 
than  they  want  to  know  about  the  subject 
after  a  couple  of  days  of  being  harassed  by 
young  Negro  marshals  in  Resurrection  City. 
Although  almost  everybody  seems  to  assume 
the  role  of  a  marshal  occasionally,  the  best- 
organized  group  is  called  the  Tent  City  Rang- 
ers.   Its    members    wear    blue-]ean    outfits. 
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work  boots,  and  the  kin  1  of  hat  Identified 
with  Stewart  Granger  li  African  movies — 
with  a  leopardskln  ba  d  and  the  brim 
snapped  lip  on  one  side.  '  a  visitors — who  are 
usually  reporters — they  ometlmes  take  on 
the  appe.uance  of  a  kind  of  Wild  West  ton- 
ton  niacoiite. 

The  S.C  L.C.  has  sent'  lome  of  the  more 
hostile  yaung  Negroes  ba  k  to  Chicago  and 
Detroit,  .ind  on  the  stej  i  of  the  Supreme 
Court  b'vth  Abernathy  nn<  Young  spent  some 
time  trying  to  persuade  »he  Mexican  mar- 
shals to  leave  cameram#)  alone  Both  of 
them  hold  frequent  presi  briefings  But  the 
real  problem  cannot  be  s  Ived  by  better  re- 
lations with  reporters.  The  S  C.I.C.  has 
found  that  the  advantage^  »f  having  the  huge 
Washington  press  corps  ot  hand  Is  also  a  dis- 
advantage Something  t  is  to  be  written 
about  or  photographed  i  'ery  day,  and  the 
more  visible  the  metaphoi  gets  the  more  vul- 
nerable It  becomes.  Your  [  talks  about  ho'.v 
everyone  In  America  Is  or  some  kind  of  wel- 
fare except  the  poor,  and  reporters  ask  him 
If  Abernathy  has  been  sle  ping  In  Resurrec- 
tion City.  Abernathy  talksjibout  current  pol- 
icies toward  the  poor  b«ig  genocide,  and 
reporters' ask  him  why  h!| 
gress  are  not  more  speclfl^ 
signed  to  examine  the  pt 
out  how  well  It's  worklngj 
accomplish.  And  the  minis 
will  never  be  able  to  per^ 
minute  examination  of  Rfcurrectlon  City  Is 
like  a  mlnvite  examination  ht  one  of  the  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  metapl^rs  that  was  not 
made  visible — as  If  a  pre*  conference  had 
been  held  and  reporters  hfd  asked.  "Which 
mountalntop  did  you  say  ^u've  been  to.  Dr. 
King?,"  or.  'Tell  us.  Dr.  Ifing.  exactly  what 
night  was  It  that  you  flat  started  having 
this  dream?"  § 

Balvin  Trillin 
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CAPTIVE  NAflONS 

HON    THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL.  JR. 

of   MAdaAcHU;arrTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP^SENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  m.  1968 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Ma«achusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  July  17,  U959,  the  third 
week  of  July  has  been  ^signaled  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week.  Thosfof  us  fortunate 
enough  to  have  the  freedpm  to  speak  out 
against  tyranny  and  oppression  thus 
have  not  only  the  oppo#;unity  but  also 
the  obligation  to  do  so.     j 

We  are  obligated  to  deriounce  the  Com- 
munist oppression  of  the  captive  nations 
because  silence  gives  consent;  and  we  do 
not  consent  to  this  subjugation  of  peo- 
ples who  are  free  in  spirit,  and  yearn  to 
be  free  in  fact.  We  do  not  accept  the  fic- 
tion that  these  peoples  voluntarily  ac- 
cept Russian  domination^ 

We  lend  our  full  moraj  support  to  the 
courageous  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions in  their  struggle  fox  self-determi- 
nation; and  we  call  to  6ie  attention  of 
the  world  the  exLstence  hi  this  struggle, 
which  some  would  gloss  c^'er. 

The  cause  of  peace  1^  not  served  by 
sacrificing  the  liberty  of  even  the  small- 
est country.  Rather  it  is  Ifarmed;  for  true 
peace  cannot  exist  in  thelabsence  of  true 
freedom.  The  United  Stales  values  peace 
highly;  but  it  values  frefdom  more.  Let 
us  continue  to  work  in  t^e  cause  of  lib- 
erty for  the  Eastern  Eufopean  nations, 
and  in  the  hope  of  peacejthroughout  the 
world. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  J\ily  17.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  child  labor 
laws,  intended  to  prevent  exploitation  of 
youth,  have  become  a  prevention  not  only 
of  employment  but  also  of  self-reliance 
and  industry. 

Today  industry  and  the  private  sector 
are  unable  to  hire  youth:  yet  the  tax- 
payers are  paying  for  a  myriad  of  menag- 
erie to  keep  them  busy  and  off  the 
streets — in  many  instances  without  min- 
imum wage  guarantees. 

I   insert  a  recent  column  by  Samuel 
Sharkey    on    the   youth    unemployment 
problem  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Problems  in  Finding  Jobs  for  Youths  Told 
(By  Samuel  Sharkey  Jr.) 

Washington.- — Summer  Is  at  hand  and  un- 
employment among  youth,  almost  triple  that 
of  aJl  workers.  Is  moving  even  higher. 

At  the  same  time,  employer  resistance  to 
hiring  youths  also  is  going  up — due  mostly  to 
the  newly  Increased  federal  minimum  wage, 
business  groups  say. 

This  combination  lends  credence  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  assertion  that  this  country 
has  "always  paid  llp-servlce"  to  Uie  theory 
that  all  Americans  willing  to  work  are  en- 
titled to  a  Job.  This  has  not  been  true  for 
many  Americans,  the  President  added  In  his 
annual  Manpower  Message  to  Congress  last 
January,  and  mentioned: 

".  .  .  The  boy  who  becomes  a  man  without 
developing  the  ability  to  earn  a  lU-lng  .  .  . 
the  boy  or  girl  from  the  slums  whose  sum- 
mers are  empty  because  there  Is  nothing  to 
do.  .  .  .'• 

DRIVES    TELL    SHORT 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  example, 
some  20,000  applied  for  summer  youth  Jobs 
but  latest  official  s',jitlstlcs  show  only  about 
2,000  found  work.  This  picture  Is  generally 
Uie  same  throughout  the  country. 

For  the  last  two  years  two  cabinet  depart- 
ments— Labor  and  Commerce — have  carried 
on  Jointly  a  highly  publicized  Vice-Presi- 
dent's Youth  Opportunities  Campaign  seek- 
ing pledges  of  one  million  Jobs  each  summer. 

The  campaign  fell  short  In  both  years. 
When  sharply  Increased  employer  resistance 
became  evident  in  early  problngs  this  year, 
the  administration  quietly  dropped  the  cam- 
paign. It  has  been  trying  since  through  other 
channels  to  put  youths  to  work  but  without 
notable  success. 

The  latest  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  fig- 
ures show  the  youth  unemployment  rate 
climbed  from  11.9  per  cent  In  April,  to  12.6 
per  cent  In  May — at  the  same  time  the  over- 
all national  Jobless  level  has  remained  at  3.5 
per  cent. 

PROBLEMS    NOTED 

A  new  analysis  by  the  AFL-CIO  Depart- 
ment of  Research  comments  "It  is  not  at  all 
unusual  to  hear  statement  to  the  effect  that 
today,  'anybody  who  really  wants  to  work 
can  get  a  Job.  .  .  .'  " 

"What  is  overlooked  Is  that  reported  Job 
vacancies  are  In  professional  and  highly 
skilled  occupations — for  which  young  work- 
ers, neither  white  nor  Negro,  are  qualified; 
or  the  vacancies  are  in  establishments  remote 
from  where  the  unemployed  live,"  or  In  such 
low-wage  and  dead-end  work  they  are  not 
worth  suing. 

An  important  factor  In  today's  affluent 
society  Is  reluctance  by  some  youths  to  take 
low-pay  Jobs.  Equally  Important  is  reluctance 


by  employers  to  pay  the  new  $1.60  an  hour 
minimum  wage. 

A  survey  of  some  120.000  establishments 
by  the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  Inc  ,  says  32  per  cent  reported  th.a 
the  new  minimum  was  the  reason  for  dls- 
missals.  The  federation  projects  this  to  mean 
"an  apparent  annual  rate  of  742.600  Jobs  lost 
due  to  the  new  law." 

"Many  employers,"  the  federation  asserts, 
"have  dismissed  marginal  and  submarginal 
workers  whose  productivity  is  not  worth  Sl.iio 
an  hour.  Most  of  the  Job  attrition  affects 
teenagers,  elderly  persons,  partially  handi- 
capped and  the  unskilled." 

WAGE-SCALE    ISSUE 

Employers  have  not  filled  the  resultlicg 
gaps  with  youths,  resorting  to  automation, 
or  dividing  up  segments  of  these  small  Jobs 
among  other  workers. 

Many  businessmen  have  urged  a  separate 
wage-scale  for  youths.  Secretary  of  Labor 
W.  WlUard  Wlrtz  raised  this  issue  in  Ins 
annual   Manpower  Report   to   the   Preslden-. 

"As  productivity  and  wages  rise,"  Wlriz 
said,  "routine  or  low  productivity  Jobs — some 
of  them  held  by  youth — are  often  elimi- 
nated." 

He  urged  a  study  of  whether  adjustments 
in  youth  wage  levels  would  have  an  appre- 
ciable effect  on  youth  Jobs,  and  whether  addi- 
tional special  Incentives  for  employers  would 
be  needed. 

Wlrtz  pointed  to  Europe,  where  "differen- 
tials between  youth  and  adult  wages  are 
common" — notably  Belgium,  France,  the 
Netherlands.  Sweden  and  the  United  King- 
dom. These  countries  have  a  variety  of  scales 
for  young  workers,  and  the  "youth  wages." 
he  says,  "are  generally  well  accepted  by  em- 
ployers, unions,  parents  and  workers." 


JAMES  C.  GARDNER,  CANDIDATE 
FOR  GOVERNOR 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17.  1968 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
probably  will  be  many  changes  in  this 
body  as  a  result  of  the  elections  this 
fall. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  changes 
probably  could  be  one  of  our  colleagues 
leaving  the  House  voluntarily  for  a  posi- 
tion of  greater  responsibility  in  his 
own  area. 

That  sage  and  prognosticator  of  polit- 
ical events,  VVillaid  Edwards,  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  in  an  article  appended 
herewith,  discusses  the  possibilities  of 
James  C.  Gardner,  our  colleague  from 
North  Carolina,  and  his  chances  to  be- 
come the  first  Republican  Governor  ol 
that  State  in  this  century. 

Jim  Gardner  is  one  of  those  bright 
new  stars  on  the  political  horizon  south 
of  the  Mason-Dixon  line.  Our  party  !■; 
fortunate  to  have  a  young,  aggressive, 
and  knowledgeable  candidate  for  such  a 
high  office  in  such  a  great  State  as  North 
Carolina. 

He  has  made  a  sreat  reputation  for 
him.self  in  the  House  which  will  stand 
him  in  good  stead  for  experience  as  the 
Governor  of  a  State. 

If  there  is  anyone  likely  to  pull  off  an 
upset  of  this  magnitude,  it  would  be  Jim 
Gardner.  Not  in  my  time  in  the  House 
have  I  seen  a  young  man  with  more 
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political  savvy  and  knowledge  than 
young  Jim  Gardner.  He  has  a  way  about 
iiim  very  .similar  to  that  of  Jack  Ken- 
nedy when  lie  was  of  the  same  age.  He 
has  a  rare  political  phenomenon  in  get- 
ling  people  to  see  issues  through  his 
eyes.  In  the  past  he  has  come  up  against 
almost  impossible  odds,  and  he  pre- 
vailed. He  has  that  political  instinct  of 
independence  topether  with  intelligence 
which  always  stands  him  well  not  only 
in  his  own  party  but  among  independ- 
ents and  the  fringe  areas  of  the  opposing 
party. 

This  young  man  is  going  to  be  heard 
of  in  the  future  because  he  stands  for 
something,  and  he  has  that  knack  of 
selling  this  image  to  everyone. 

The  article  by  Willard  Edwards  fol- 
lows: 

Capital  Views 

(By  Willard  Edwards) 

Washington,  July  15.— "My  heart  bleeds 
for  you  newspaper  people  come  election 
night  Nov.  5,"  said  a  Senate  leader.  "You'll 
soon  wear  out  the  word  'upset'  in  headlines 
reporting  the  results  all  over  the  country  and 
be  frantic  for  a  substitute.  It's  going  to  be  a 
night  of  stunning  .surprises." 

It  was  only  one  man's  opinion  but  it  came 
from  a  veteran  politician,  rich  in  years  and 
piiile,  who  was  voicing  an  uneasy  suspicion 
growing  amono;  professionals — that  the  usual 
rules  for  Judging  voter  trends  must  be  aban- 
doned in  1968. 

Something's  going  on  in  the  minds  of  the 
voters  that's  difflcuit  to  pinpoint,  they  agree. 

The  same  uncertainty,  it  is  reported  on 
C.ipltol  hill,  has  spread  to  those  prophets 
who  make  a  lucrative  living  out  of  election 
predictions — the  pollsters.  While  they  brave- 
ly continue  to  pviblish  fluctuating  percent- 
aees.  purporting  to  show  the  rise  and  fall  In 
fortunes  of  major  candidates  for  high  office, 
they  have  been  shaken  by  humiliating  bloop- 
ers in  the  primaries  and  are  worried  about 
the  long  and  treacherous  road  ahead. 

PREDICTS    COP    SWEEP    AT    TOP    OF    TICKET 

The  speaker  above,  a  southern  Democrat 
and  a  power  in  Congress,  foresaw  "a  Repub- 
li.^an  sweep"  at  the  top  of  the  ticket  in  No- 
vember. He  thanked  the  fates  that  he  was  not 
a  candidate  this  year.  But  he  was  quick  to 
add  that  he  glimpsed  the  possibility  of  many 
Republican  stalwarts  being  toppled  from  of- 
fice In  state  and  local  elections. 

"It's  going  to  be  a  bad  year  for  those  in 
power  in  many  states,"  he  said.  "The  de- 
mands for  a  change  will  hit  both  parties. 
Republicans  too  long  in  office  will  be  Just  as 
vulnerable  a.s  Democrats  in  the  same  situa- 
ti 'n.  Some  famous  names  will  be  missing 
when  Congress  meets  again  in  January." 

.\sked  to  cite  a  specific  example  of  an  up- 
spt.  the  senator  said  he  would  stick  to  the 
deep  South  with  which  he  was  familiar  and 
predicted: 

"You  will  see  a  Republican  governor  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  first  time  in  this  cen- 
tury. Jim  Gardner  is  the  underdog,  accord- 
ing to  all  the  experts,  but  he  has  what  is 
cnlled  'style'  In  this  period  of  our  history 
.ir.d  he  will  also  profit  from  voter  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  'ir.s'  who,  in  this  case,  are  the 
Democrats." 

This  forecp.'Jt  was  checked  with  others.  Not 
F'.rprislngly.  it  was  rejected  by  many  ob- 
servers of  the  southern  political  f-cene.  Seme 
gave  It  respectful  consideration,  however, 
noting  that  Rep.  James  C  Gardner,  a  fresh- 
man congressman  now  seeking  the  governor's 
chair  of  his  native  state,  is  adept  in  sur- 
prising the  experts. 

Gardner,  now  35,  was  brushed  off  as  an 
v.p.start.  when  he  challenged  the  veteran, 
Harold  Cooley.  for  a  seat  In  Congress  in  1964. 
but  he  almost  won  and  rolled  to  a  smashing 
victory  over  the  prestigious  Cooley  In  1966. 
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There  simply  were  not  enough  Republican 
votes  to  elect  him  and  Democratic  leaders 
faced  a  disturbing  reality — that  he  had  es- 
tablished  a   Democratic   following. 

UNFRIENDLY    CRITIC    CALLS    HIM    SUAVE 

An  unfriendly  critic  snorted  that  Gardner 
was  "suave,  very  charming,  smooth  as  glass," 
but  conceded  thnt  he  had  "an  uncanny 
ability  to  gauge  the  public  temper."  He  added 
that  Lt.  Gov.  Robert  W.  Scott,  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  governor,  had  "managed 
to  bore   the  electorate  in  the  primary." 

"I  was  on  the  platform  with  Gardner  at  a 
rally  in  Ashevllle,"  said  another  observer, 
"and  it  was  easy  to  sec  that  he  and  Republi- 
can voters  are  carrying  on  a  love  affair.  About 
800  people  had  come  in  from  the  mountains 
and  paid  $2  apiece  to  hear  him.  They  were 
glassy-eyed  with  rapture.  They  weren't  in- 
terested in  issues.  He  was  their  boy. 

"It  wasn't  just  a  Republican  phenomenon. 
Everywhere  I  went  in  the  state,  I  found 
Democrats  Just  waiting  to  vote  for  Gardner. 
They  won't  switch  parties  but  they'll  vote 
for  him." 

Gardner,  the  essence  of  confidence  (the  op- 
position calls  him  cocky],  did  not  quarrel 
with  the  prediction.  He  Is  accustomed  to 
beating  the  professionals,  the  pollsters,  and 
the  odds.  Opjjosed  in  the  May  priiiiary  by  the 
state's  old  guard  G.  O.  P.  leadership,  he 
astonished  "everyone  by  piling  up  a  'i4  per- 
cent majority  over  a  respected  opponent.  He 
expects  to  repeat  the  surprise  in  November 
by  stressing  a  campaign  theme  that  "It  is 
time  for  a  change  in  North  Carolina." 

All  over  the  nation  this  fall,  in  close  to  500 
gubernatorial,  senatorial  and  congressional 
contests,  young  candidates  like  Gardner,  both 
Democratic  and  Republican,  will  be  pound- 
ing that  "time  for  a  change"  slogan.  Their 
opponents  will  be,  for  the  most  part,  oldsters 
forced  to  defend  a  record  which  has  left  the 
electorate  restless  and  resentful.  Tills  year  of 
political  surprises  may.  indeed,  be  climaxed 
by  an  election  night  when  upsets  are 
common. 


CONSTITUENT  PRAISES  PROMPT. 
COURTEOUS,  AND  EFFICIENT 
SERVICE  OF  ST.  PAUL  OFFICE  OP 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

■  >f   ;.;::..\EbOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  July  17.  1968 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  are  privileged  to  serve  as  Congress- 
men are  constantly  bombarded  by  con- 
stituents with  complaints  about  the 
.shortcomings  of  the  social  security  sys- 
tem. 

The  other  day,  however,  I  was  most 
pleasantly  surprised  to  receive  a  letter 
from  a  business  leader  who  has  .several 
wonderful  comments  to  make  about 
medicare  and  the  prompt,  courteous,  and 
efficient  service  of  the  St.  Paul  Social 
Security  Administration. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  readers  of 
the   CoNCREssioNAL   Rfcord    tli's   letter 
from  Mr.  Dan  M.  Gephart  who  serves  so 
ably  as  manager  of  the  St.  Paul  Chapter 
of  the  National  Electrical  Contractor's 
Association  and  as  trustee  of  the  Electri- 
cal Industrj-  Board  of  St.  Paul : 
Electkical  Industry  Board  cf  St.  Paul. 
Hon.  Joseph  Karth. 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Joe:  Knowlns  the  trend  of  Americans 
to  protest,  criticize,  and  dissent.  I  thought  It 
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might  be  enlightening  for  you  to  know  of 
one  American  who  has  a  kind  word  to  say 
about  our  Government  and  one  of  its  pro- 
grams. 

I  recently  applied  for  Social  Security  and 
was  given  courteous  and  considerate  treat- 
ment by  the  employees  of  the  Government 
with  whom  I  came  in  contact.  Checks  from 
Kansas  City  have  arrived  on  schedule. 

Recently  Mrs.  Gephart  had  an  operation 
and  out  of  a  t^otal  bill  of  over  $2,500.  Medicare 
covered  all  but  several  hundred  dollars. 
Within  a  matter  of  a  few  days  after  the  bills 
were  submitted  to  the  Traveler';;  Insurance 
Company,  reimbursement  was  made  with  an 
itemized  list  of  charges,  the  amount  covered 
by  Medicare,  and  the  reimbursement  to 
which  I   was  entitled. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  and  the  Traveler's  Insurance  Com- 
pany, who  it  has  selected  in  Minnesota  to 
handle  Medicare  claims,  are  Ixith  to  be  com- 
plimented on  their  efficiency  and  coiirtesy 
which  was  so  apparent  in  my  recent  ex- 
perience. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  of  that 
Department,  located  as  you  know,  In  the 
same  building  where  you  have  your  office  in 
St.  Paul,  is  likewise  to  be  complimented  on 
the  efficiency  and  courtesy  demonstrated  by 
their  employees. 

There  are  many  in  our  Country  who  have 
contended  that  "senior  citizens"  are  not  re- 
ceiving the  attention  due  them  by  our  Fed- 
eral Government.  You  have  at  least  one 
"senior  citizen  constituent"  who  has  nothing 
but  respect  for  the  Government  and  this 
"bureaucracy"  of  ours  for  its  humane 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  its  senior 
citizens. 

My  respect  extends  also  to  those  legislators, 
such  as  yourself,  v.'ho  have  made  this 
"bureaucracy"  work. 

With  best  personal  regards,  I  remain. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Dan  M.  Gephart. 


S.  2658— GRAVE  MISTAKE  IN  PUBLIC 
ECONOMIC  POLICY 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  17.  1968 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  least  worthwhile  items  of  legislation 
currently  before  the  House  is  S.  2658. 
which  would  )>ermit  an  increase  in  ti-uck 
sizes  and  weights  on  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways. 

There  have  been  cliarees  and  counter- 
charges regarding  the  economic  implica- 
tions of  this  legislation.  I  am  happy,  how- 
ever, to  offer  .=;ome  definitive  analysis  of 
the.se  factors  in  the  form  of  a  doctoral 
dissertat'on  entitled  "Current  Issues  in 
the  Reeulation  of  Motor  Vehicle  Sizes 
and  Weights." 

Prepared  by  Dr.  John  W.  Fulicr  III. 
at  Washington  State  University.  Pull- 
man. Wash.,  the  dissertation  Isoks  into 
the  cla'ris  of  the  trucking  indu.stry  rela- 
tive to  the  estimated  cost  and  projected 
benefits  ol  S.  2658. 

Dr  Fuller's  background  is  in  the  field 
ol  economics.  He  received  his  A.B.  de- 
gree from  San  Diepo  State  College  in 
Cahfornia  in  1962.  He  spent  the  summers 
of  1966  and  1967  as  a  transport  economist 
for  the  Western  Highway  Institute,  an 
arm  of  the  American  Trucking  As.socia- 
tion,  and  lie  can  be  considered  an  ex- 
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pert  In  the  field  of  t#ick  weights  and 
widths.  I 

Because  the  issues  fn  S.  2658  are  of 
such  great  importance  I  insert  the  first 
of  the  seven  chaptei^  of  Dr.  Fuller's 
thesis    at    this    pointtin    the    Record. 
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The  first  chapter  of  |3r.  Puller's  thesis 
follows : 

Current  Issues  in  the  ISculation  op  Motor 

Vehicle  Sizes  .\i«>  Weights 

I  By  John  WUllaml  Fuller  III ) 

chapter   I.    INTlfcouCTION 

Certain  physical  charaljteristli's  of  motor 
vehicles  operated  on  public  highways  in  the 
United  States  are  regulated  by  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments  In  norm.il  operations, 
motor  trucks,  truck-tractor  combinations, 
and  buses  are  prohibited  In  the  public  in- 
terest from  e.xceeding  maximum  dimensions 
of  vehicle  height,  width.  length,  and  weight. 
It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  present  the 
current  issues  involved  in  motor  vehicle  size 
and  weight  regulation  and.  utilizing  the 
framework  of  economic  analysis,  to  provide 
a  critical  evaluation  in  the  public  interest 
of  widespread  demands  by  commercial  ve- 
hicle operators  for  substantial  Increases  in 
maximum  allowable  vehicle  dimensions. 

The  rationale  for  size  and  ueigtit  regulation 

There  would  be  no  need  for  legislation 
prescribing  maximum  vehicle  sizes  and 
weights  were  motor  vehicles  of  greater  and 
of  lesser  dimensions  to  have  equal  perform- 
ance characteristics,  equal  effects  on  high- 
way construction  and  maintenance  expendi- 
tures, and  were  highw.iy  carriers  not  in 
competition  for  passengers  and  freight  with 
Other  transport  modes.  As  it  is,  the  common 
operation  on  public  highways  of  motor  ve- 
hicles with  such  vastly  different  acceleration 
and  otner  performance  characteristics  as  are 
typical  of  trucks,  buses,  and  automobiles 
suggests  the  need  for  regulation  to  promote 
m.iximum  safety  and  convenience  for  all  ve- 
hicles operated  on   the  public  ways. 

Long  before  the  beginning  of  automotive 
travel,  engineers  were  aware  that  heavier 
vehicles  require  stronger  roads  to  support 
their  weight  without  excessive  stress,  undue 
wear,  and  consequent  need  for  repair  and  re- 
placemen  i;.  Wider  vehicles,  in  compnrlson 
with  the  typical  p.'.ssengcr  automobile,  re- 
quire greater  lane  widths  for  safety  and 
maneuverability.  Public  highways,  as  com- 
mon earner  transport  agencies,  have  tradi- 
tionally been  held  responsible  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  all  comers  without  undue  discrimi- 
nation. In  keeping  with  this  obligation,  no 
one  class  of  vehicle  can  be  allowed  to  ad- 
versely affect  the  operational  freedom  of  an- 
other class  of  motor  vehicle  physically  capa- 
ble of  using  the  same  ways  without  being  in 
opposition  to  the  public  interest  in  a  sound 
transportation  system.  Logically,  a  vehicle 
which  by  reason  of  excess  dimensions  or  poor 
operating  characteristics  does  adversely  af- 
fect the  operation  or  safety  of  other  motor 
vehicles  can  be  prohibited  from  entering  the 
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traffic  stream  or  held  to  certain  routes  or 
conditions  which  minimize  the  adverse  ef- 
fects on  other  traffic. 

The  fact  that  highway  and  other  trans- 
portation modes  are  in  pervasive  competition 
for  passengers  and  freight  in  niunerous 
transport  markets  means  the  public  Is  vitally 
interested  in  an  allocation  of  resources 
among  modes  that  will  best  promote  eco- 
nomic efficiency.  If,  for  example,  public  in- 
vestment in  highways  is  more  extensive  than 
the  market  for  highway  freight  transporta- 
tion will  support  through  a  given  set  of  cost- 
based  user  fees,  and  the  difference  Is  sup- 
plied through  indirect  subsidy  to  highway 
freight  carriers,  the  traffic  of  other  transport 
agencies  which  are  lower-cost  carriers  may 
be  adversely  affected  in  a  manner  which  is 
uneconomic  to  society. 

Thus,  the  various  purposes  for  which  size 
and  weight  limitations  have  been  enacted 
may  be  summarized,  as  was  done  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  in  1941.  to 
include  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

"lU  protection  of  existing  highways  and 
bridges  from  destructive  loads  or  loads  con- 
sidered to  be  destructive,  and  also  protec- 
tion of  bridges  from  injury  by  vehicles  of 
excessive  dimensions:  i2)  conservation  of  the 
resources  of  a  State  by  enabling  the  provi- 
sion of  roads  and  bridges  of  standards  con- 
sistent with  the  needs  of  the  State  and 
with  its  economic  ability  to  be.ir  the  attend- 
ant costs:  (3)  promotion  of  safety  and  the 
abatement  of  nuisances  in  road  use;  and 
(4)  the  advancement  of  a  State's  interest  In 
other  ways,  as  through  the  control  of  com- 
petition between  different  forms  of  trans- 
portation.' 

Tlie  history  of  motor  vehicle  size  and  weight 
regulation 

For  some  40  years  prior  to  the  Pederal-Ald 
Highway  Act  of  1956.  the  dimensions  and 
weights  of  motor  vehicles  were  regulated 
solely  by  state  and  local  law  State  legisla- 
tion continues  to  play  the  predominant  role 
in  size  and  weight  regulation  because  the 
major  portion  of  public  highway  mileage  is 
owned  and  operated  by  the  states.  However, 
with  respect  to  the  grant. ng  of  Federal  funds, 
the  1956  Act  stated  that: 

"No  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  .  .  .  shall  be  apportioned 
to  any  State  within  the  boundaries  of  which 
the  Interstate  System  may  lawfully  be  used 
be  veliicles  with  weight  In  excess  of  eighteen 
thousand  pounds  carried  on  any  one  axle, 
or.  with  a  tandem-axle  weight  in  excess  of 
tnirty-two  thousand  pounds,  or  with  an 
overall  gross  weight  in  excels  of  seventy- 
three  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds,  or  with  a  width  in  excess  of  ninety- 
six  inches,  or  the  corresponding  maximum 
weights  or  maximum  widths  permitted  for 
vehicles  using  f.ie  public  highways  of  such 
State  under  laws  or  regulations  established 
by  appropriate  State  authority  in  effect  on 
July  1.  1956.  whichever  is  the  greater." - 

This  is  the  sole  Federal  entry  into  size 
and  weight  regulation  and  the  size  and 
weight  maxima  specified  apply  only  to  motor 
vehicle  operations  on  the  Interstate  System. 
The  Federal  limits  are  maxima.  Except  for 
dimenc-ions  allowed  under  "grandfather" 
rights,  as  stated  in  the  Act.  a  state  cannot 
lawfullv  permit  vehicles  operated  on  the 
Interstate  System  to  exceed  those  maxima 
without  risking  loss  of  Federal  funds 

Regulation  by  the  stales  evolved  as  motor 
veiucle  carrying  capacities  rose  in  relation  to 
the  ability  of  the  highways  to  support  larger 
and  heavier  vehicles.  The  first  trucks  manu- 
f.ictured.  using  automobile  frames  but  fea- 
turing body  shells  ouut  to  hold  freight,  were 
designed  to  carry  loads  comparable  to  the 
usual   ton  or   two  carried  in  a   horse-drawn 
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wagon  Progress  was  rapid  though,  and  evi- 
dence Is  available  which  suggests  that  befnre 
1906  gasoline-powered  trucks  of  5-ton  luid 
capacity  were  In  common  use  and.  in  Gnit 
Britain  at  least,  there  were  steam-powf.  d 
trucks  In  existence  of  14-ton  capacity.  In 
fact,  there  is  evidence  in  Germany  of  a  triples 
combination  in  1905.  a  6-axle  truck  plus  t^o 
trailers,  the  total  being  of  20-ton  carrying 
capacity.'  Doubles  combinations  of  12|;j-t(in 
capacity  were  apparently  common  in  the  I'  s 
by  1912  ■ 

The  roads  in  the  earliest  period,  about  the 
turn  of  the  century,  were  developed  for  md 
compatible  with  the  safe  passage  of  the  usi;  il 
ton  or  two  carried  in  a  wagon  drawn  bv  i 
team  of  horses  However,  with  the  early  .ii,d 
rapid  growth  of  large  vehicles  traveling  it 
relatively  high  speeds,  regulations  we^e 
adopted  that  limited  axle  and  gross  veh:  -le 
weights  in  order  to  safeguard  travel  .tiid 
protect  the  highways  from  the  deleterious 
effects  of  heavier  vehicles.  The  state  reguli- 
tlons  which  were  instituted  in  the  UnltPd 
States  prescribed  numerous  limitations  .in 
the  width,  height,  and  length  of  trucks. 
buses,  and  truck-tractor  combinations  in 
addition  to  governing  gross  weights,  a.xle 
weights,  tires,  and  axle  sp:iclngs.  Simultane- 
ously, road  carrying  capabilities  were  in- 
creased and  by  1921  most  major  roads  in  the 
US.  were  planned  for  the  carriage  of  15-t  .n 
gross  loads. 

State  regulations  of  the  above  sort,  whr.e 
obviously  in  the  public  Interest  where  neor<;- 
sary  to  protect  the  public  inveetment  In 
highways  and  to  ensure  the  safety  and  con- 
venience of  travelers,  reeulted  in  weight  atid 
size  restrictions  which  varied  widely  {n  m 
state  to  state.  It  was  a  difficult  matter  nf 
engineering  under  new  conditions  to  produ.  c 
highways  in  accord  with  the  new  demand 
for  automotive  pleasure  travel  and  truck 
freight  transport.  Equally  difficult  problems 
arose  of  equitable  highway  taxation  and 
financing  with  untried  sources.  Certain'.v. 
regulatory  dtflferences  were  to  be  expectea  :f 
only  because  highways  of  the  several  stat-s 
came  to  be  built  to  varying  standards  .tnd 
encountered  disparate  climatic  condltlms. 
However,  charges  were  also  made  that  vehirle 
specifications  were  responsive  to  polit:c,il 
pressures  from  old  and  new  transpott 
agencies. 

Partly  to  throw  additional  light  on  siu-h 
Interstate  variations  In  vehicle  size  ;i::d 
weight  regulation,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  was  directed  by  the  Motor 
Carrier  Act  of  1935  and  the  Transpwrtatt^n 
Act  of  1940  to  investigate  the  need  :  r 
Federal  regulation  of  motor  vehicle  dim' 'i- 
slons.  While  the  resulting  report  suggest-.d 
that  the  Commission  should  be  authorized  -o 
remove  unreasonable  discriminations  agai;  -t 
interstate  commerce.  Federal  regiUation  1 
sizes  and  weights  was  not  to  come  In  ,'iy 
form  for  another  15  years.' 

When  Congress  authorized  construction  vt 


'  U.S..  Congress,  House.  Federal  Regulation 
of  the  Sizes  and  Weight  of  Motor  Vehicles. 
H.  Doc.  354,  77th  Cong..  1st  soss..  1944.  pp.  4-5. 

'Highways  (Federal-Aid  Highway  Act), 
V.S.  Code.  Vol.  V.  sec.  127  ( 1956) . 


'  Ernest  P.  Mills,  "The  Commercial  Motor 
Vehicle  In  Great  Britain."  Cassier's  Mag- 
azine. XXX.  No.  3  (July.  1906),  221-31, 

*  J.  F.  Gairns,  "Commercial  Motor  Vehicles, 
Part  I,"  Cassier's  Magazine.  XXVIII,  No.  3 
(Julv,  1905),  193-212.  and  idem.  "Commercial 
Motor  Vehicles.  Part  II."  ibid.,  XXVIII.  No. 
4  (August.  1905),  284-99. 

^  Louis  Ruprecht,  "Cost  of  Operating  Motor 
Trucks,"  Engineering  Magazine.  XLIV.  No.  1 
(October,  1912),  118-20. 

"See  U.S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Committee  ^n 
Interstate  Commerce.  Regulation  of  Si^''s 
and  Weights  of  Motor  Vehicles.  Hearings  be- 
fore a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  "n 
Interstate  Commerce,  Senate,  on  S.  2015.  .^ 
Bill  to  Amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
as  Amended,  to  Provide  for  the  Regulation 
of  the  Sizes  and  Weights  of  Motor  Vehicies 
Engaged  in  Transportation  In  Interstate  <  r 
Foreign  Commerce.  Part  I,  77th  Cong.,  ist 
sess.,  1941,  and  Part  II,  77th  Cong.,  2d  sess , 
1942. 
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the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways  in  1956,  it  endorsed  the 
state  limits  placed  on  bus,  truck,  and  truck- 
tractor  combination  single-axle  weights, 
tandem-axle  weights,  gross  weights,  and 
uidths.-  These  are  the  only  Federal  stand- 
ards governing  motor  vehicle  dimensions  and 
weights  and  apply  solely  to  those  vehicles 
permitted  by  a  state  to  use  the  Interstate 
System  within  that  state:  no  Federal  llmlta- 
iions  apply  on  vehicle  .size  or  weight  for  use 
on  the  Federal-aid  primary,  secondary,  and 
urban  systems." 

Currently,  then,  we  have  regulation  by  two 
levels  of  government  Both  Federal  and  state 
limits  apply  to  weight  characteristics  and 
\ehlcle  widths.  States  alone  regulate  vehicle 
heights  and  lengths.  Compliance  with  Fed- 
eral limits  is  obtainable  only  through  re- 
.strlctlng  Federal  aid  to  states  which  permit 
the  operation  or  over- weight  or  over-sized 
vehicles  on  the  Interstate  System.  The 
states  rely  upon  their  police  powers  for 
enforcement. 

Key  current  regulatory  issues 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  dur- 
ng  the  past  decade  to  change  state  size  and 
.-eight  limits.  In  fact,  during  the  first  half  of 
!967,  bills  to  change  vehicle  length  limita- 
tions were  introduced  in  16  state  legislatures. 
.Many  proposals  have  been  adopted  In  recent 
\ears.  resulting  in  considerable  changes  In  the 
restrictions  on  length,  with  65-foot  doubles 
"peratlons  now  legal  almost  across  the 
I'nlted  States  Recently  attempts  have  been 
made  to  pass  legislation  authorizing  the  op- 
eration of  longer  triples  combinations  and 
under  certain  .specified  conditions,  which 
will  be  dlsctissed  In  Chaper  II.  triples  are 
legal  today  In  Idaho,  Nevada,  and  Oregon.  In 
isolated  cases,  state  height  allowances  have 
been  raised,  and  in  numerous  Instances, 
slate  maximum  axle-  and  gross-weight 
allowances  have  been  Increased,  State 
changes  In  vehicle  dimensions  will  be  fur- 
ther described  in  the  next  chapter. 

Up  to  1968,  there  has  been  no  change  in 
'he  1956  Federal  vehicle  standards  for  ap- 
I'lication  on  the  Interstate  System.  State 
.standards  for  state  highways  in  some  in- 
.-tsnce  have  been  raised  above  the  limits 
;.ppllcable  on  Interstate  highways  and  in 
either  cases  have  been  increased  to  the  most 
commonly  occurring  limits  in  effect  on  the 
Interstate  System  of  18.000-pound  single- 
:'Xle  loads.  32.000-pound  tandem-axle  loads, 
iind  73.280-p>ound  gross-weight  maximums. 
However,  on  November  15.  1967.  Senator  War- 
ren'G.  Magnuson.  Joined  by  21  other  Sena- 
tors,   introduced    a   bill,    S.   2658.    to   amend 


•  See  page  3.  supra.  The  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways,  popularly 
Inown  as  the  Interstate  System,  is  a  specifl- 
rally  designated  41,000-mile  portion  of  the 
Federal-aid  primary  system  connecting  major 
population  centers  with  high-level,  limited 
•iccess  freeways.  Under  the  law,  construction 
;^  to  be  completed  by  1972,  although  this 
i-ompletlon  date  cannot  be  met  and  will  likely 
'e  changed  to  1975.  The  system  is  designed 
10  accommodate  traffic  volumes  anticip.'ted 
CO  years  from  the  date  of  construction. 

■  In  addition  to  the  Interstate  portion,  the 
Federal-aid  primary  system  Is  composed  of 
major  highways  designated  by  the  states  to 
receive  Federal  highway  grants-in-aid.  The 
primary  system  was  originally  limited  in 
idch  state  to  a  maximum  of  7^;,  of  the  rural 
mileage  existing  at  the  time  of  the  Federal- 
aid  Highway  Act  of  1921.  The  Federal-aid 
^econdary  system  consists  of  principal  sec- 
1  adary  and  feeder  roads  linking  farms,  mar- 
kets, and  smaller  communities  with  the  pri- 
taary  system.  All  Federal-aid  systems  are 
part  of  state  and  local  highway  systems  and 
;aclude  (since  1944)  urban  portions  of  these 
systems.  Whereas  the  Interstate  System  is 
financed  90%  by  Federal  funds  and  10% 
:rom  state  sources,  the  remaining  Federal- 
lid  mileage  is  financed  on  a  50-50  basis  be- 
tween the  Federal  government  and  the  states. 
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weight  and  width  limitations.  On  December 
14.  1967.  HR.  14474,  a  companion  bill  to  S. 
2658,  was  introduced  In  the  House  by  Rejwe- 
sentatlve  John  C  Kluczynskl  in  conjunction 
with  10  other  Representatives.  H  R.  14474  Is 
Identical  to  the  Senate  bill;  both  seek  in- 
creased m.ixlmums. 

Now  at  issue  before  the  Congress  and  the 
state  legislatures  Is  the  question  whether 
the  relevant  considerations  of  highway 
plant,  public  necessity  and  convenience, 
vehicle  technology,  and  the  needs  of  com- 
merce lend  support  for  significant  increases 
In  allowable  motor  vehicle  size  and  weight 
limits  What  is  the  public  interest  In  size 
and  weight  limits?  What  set  of  limits  will 
best  protect  the  public  Interest?  Have  techni- 
cal considerations,  for  example  of  motor  ve- 
hicle motive  power  and  braking,  undergone 
sufficient  evolution  to  compel  modification 
of  earlier  standards?  Is  the  lilehway  plant 
equipped  to  handle  larger  and  heavier  vehi- 
cles? Is  the  present  structure  of  highway 
taxation  or  user  fees  compatible  with  pro- 
posed standards?  If  not,  what  changes  need 
be  made  in  user  fees  in  the  Interest  of 
equity,  economy,  and  a  sound  transpKjrtatlon 
system? 

Scope  and  methodology  of  study 

These  issues  present  a  challenge  to  all 
those  interested  in  a  sound  public  policy  for 
transportation  and  a  t.ix  structure  provid- 
ing equity  of  consideration  in  public  ex- 
penditure among  competing  alternatives 
Improperly  established  size  and  weight 
standards  can  have  reperctissions  not  only 
on  uU  highway  users,  but  can  strongly  affect 
the  viability  of  other  transport  modes  as 
well.  Unless  user  fees  to  recover  taxpayer 
costs  are  carefully  designed  on  the  basis  of 
adequate  information,  the  result  may  be 
an  undesirable  allocation  of  public  resources 
among  transport  modes  and  among  compet- 
ing demands  for  government  investment. 

This  study  attempts  to  ascertain  the  eco- 
nomic feasibility  cf  increased  size  and  weight 
.standards  of  the  magnitudes  suggested  in 
current  legislative  proposals  and  by  con- 
cerned transportation  interests  The  study 
gives  attention  both  to  quantifiable  and  to 
nonquantifiable  aspects  of  public  (social) 
and  private  (shipper  and  carrier)  costs. 
Chapter  II  sets  forth  the  present  status  of 
maximum  .size  and  weight  standards  for 
motor  vehicles  in  some  detail.  In  that  chap, 
ter.  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  show  the 
motor  vehicles  affected  by  maximum  vehicle 
standards  and  the  volume  and  types  of  traf- 
fic carried  by  them.  Factors  influencing  the 
demand  of  niotor  vehicle  operators  for  great- 
er size  and  weight  standards  are  then  sum- 
marized and  evaluated.  Finally,  the  current 
proposals  for  changed  standards  are  briefly 
described. 

The  economic  and  technological  issues 
which  clearly  must  be  considered  in  order 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  higher  size 
and  weight  standards  are  introduced  in 
Chapter  III  within  an  economic  framework 
of  benefit-cost  analysis.  Chapter  IV  de- 
scribes the  arguments  of  both  proponents 
and  opponents  of  size  and  weight  changes, 
as  presented  in  the  Senate  Hearings  on 
S.  2658.  Chapter  V  reviews  the  available  evi- 
dence on  possible  carrier  benefits  obtainable 
through  increased  sizes  and  weights.  This 
chapter  provides  estimates  of  the  probable 
private  cost  savings  which  could  accrue  to 
operators  of  the  larger  and  heavier  vehicles. 
Chapter  VI  examines  the  additional  high- 
way construction,  maintenance,  and  operat- 
ing costs,  and  the  social  costs  to  common 
users  of  the  highways  and  non-highway 
users,  that  would  be  entailed  if  higher  size 
and  weight  limitations  came  alx>ut.  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  quantify  these  costs 
as  offsets  to  the  private  gains  from  higher 
size  and  weight  restrictions  to  be  estimated 
in  Chapter  V.  The  final  chapter  compares 
the  probable  private  benefits  with  the  pub- 
lic and  social  costs  occasioned  by  higher 
size   and    weight   limitations,   and    analyzes 
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whether  the  net  social  benefits  justify  larger 
and  heavier  motor  vehicles  on  the  public 
highways.  Since  there  will  be  additional  in- 
vestment costs  in  highways  to  accommodate 
larger  and  heavier  vehicles,  suggestions  will 
be  made  with  respect  to  a  desirable  user  fee 
program  In  case  more  liberal  size  and  weight 
standards  are  authorized.  Finally,  an  evalu- 
ation win  be  undertaken  concerning 
whether,  all  factors  considered,  higher  size 
and  weight  standards  will  promote  an 
efficient   division   of   traffic   and   resources. 

Throughout  the  dissertation,  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  providing  a  clear  analytical 
framework  which  takes  into  full  account 
both  the  benefits  and  the  costs  which  would 
predictably  occur  through  imposition  of  re- 
vised motor  vehicle  size  and  weight  stand- 
ards. In  this  analysis,  an  incremental  ap- 
proach will  be  taken.  There  will  be  pragmatic 
attention  to  the  marginal  effects  of  specific 
marginal  variations  in  vehicle  dimensions 
Each  change  under  consideration  will  be 
carefully  examined  to  determine  its  social 
desirability.  The  main  concern  of  the  study 
is  with  the  overall  social  results  of  imple- 
menting an  Integrated  program  of  size  and 
weight  liberalization.  The  question  this  study 
wishes  to  answer  Is  whether  increased  size 
and  weight  standards  will  produce  a  net 
social  gain  in  terms  of  efficient  resource  use 
in  all  transport  modes  throughout  the  eco- 
nomy. 


CONGRESSMAN  MINSHALL  OPPOSES 
CENSUS  BUREAU  SNOOPING 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  17,  1968 

Mr  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed 1970  census  questionnaire  is  out- 
rageous. 

The  idea  of  the  Census  Bureau  fining 
or  lockiiig  up  American  citizens  if  they 
decline  to  answer  intimate  family  ques- 
tions is  shocking  and  preposterous.  I  can 
conceive  of  no  legitimate  reason  for  the 
Government  of  a  free  people  to  poke  and 
pr>'  into  the  personal  affairs  of  citizens 
under  the  guise  of  taking  a  population 
count. 

Public  indignation  is  rising  as  1970 
approaches.  As  one  of  my  constituents 
so  aptly  put  it  in  a  recent  letter: 

This  is  certainly  George  Orwell's  Big 
Brother  appearing  long  before  1984. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  present 
administration  should  seek  to  invade  the 
sanctity  of  the  American  home  in  this 
matter.  It  has  attempted  in  countless 
ways  to  intrude  its  will  on  private  citi- 
zens, to  turn  the  individual  into  a  mere 
statistic,  a  part  of  a  voting  bloc,  a  cap- 
tive of  big  fTovernment. 

What  does  surprise  me  is  the  apathy 
of  this  Congress  which  should  be  respon- 
sive to  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  cor- 
recting this  matter.  Our  verj-  able  col- 
league and  my  good  friend,  Congressman 
Betts.  has  done  a  heroic  job  of  exposing 
the  plans  of  the  Census  Bureau.  He  has 
taken  the  floor  time  and  again  to  protest 
and  he  has  introduced  an  excellent  bill 
to  limit  the  mandatory  questions  which 
the  censustaker  may  ask. 

There  is  treniendous  public  support  for 
this  legislation.  Yet  the  Subcommittee 
on  Census  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service  accorded  it 
only  1  day  of  hearings  last  October.  No 
further  action  is  scheduled. 
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Because  I  feel  so  strongly  that  this  is 
an  intolerable  situational  am  today  in- 
troducing an  identical  till  as  an  expres- 
sion of  my  vehement  (Jajection  to  the 
proposed  questionnaire.  J[  urge  the  Post 
OfiBce  Committee  to  reconsider  the  meas- 
ure, and  to  speed  it  to  She  floor  so  that 
we  can  act  on  it.  I 

Our  outstanding  telcfision-radio  sta- 
tion in  Cleveland.  WJ^.  has  done  an 
excellent  job  of  capsulii^g  the  facts  on 
this  situation  and  I  include  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Record:       i 

Tei  LING   All.   o^  Else 

Some  powerful  people  1^  Washington  are 
getting  set  to  ask  you  sorie  nosy  questions 
UkP  these:  * 

How  much  money  do  »u  make?  Please 
Include  details  on  all  sources.  Including  ali- 
mony, welfare,  Investmerfts  and  pensions. 
Whafs  your  property  wo(|h  or  how  much 
rent  do  you  pay?  What  d4  you  own  In  the 
way  of  dishwashers,  TV  an4f  radio  sets,  auto- 
mobiles, or  perhaps  a  second  home?  What 
are  the'  facts  on  your  mar^al,  employment, 
efTucatlbfiai,  and  mlllti^y  background? 
Where  was  everybody  In  yolr  family,  Includ- 
ing your  grandparents,  boi^? 

Unless  Congress  blows  tb#  whistle  soon  on 
eager  Census  Bureaucrats,  Jhat's  the  extent 
to  which  you'll  have  to  tei  all  In  1970 — or 
face  a  $100  Ine  or  60  days%i  Jail.  And  there 
are  more  than  100  other  Iq^lmate  questions 
In  the  $200  million  census  pfoject — Including 
with  whom  do  you  share  ii%ur  bathroom? 

Ohio  Congressman  Jackson  Betts  of  Find- 
lay  13  leading  a  flght  toflmlt  mandatory 
questions  to  name,  addre^.  age.  sex.  race, 
marital  status,  and  who'sjvlsltlng  In  your 
home  at  the  time  of  censi».  Mr.  Betts'  bill 
wc  uld  make  the  more  obeoxlous  snooping 
strictly  voluntary.  | 

But  the  Congressman  tejs  Television  8— 
this  station — that  Census  pureau  pressure 
h.is  hl.s  bill  In  trouble.  Tha^s  where  a  short, 
angry  note  from  you  might  %elp.  If  you  agree 
that  the  census  should  b<f  restored  to  Its 
ortglnal  purpose — counting  |)eopIe.  not  grill- 
ing them — let  your  Senatoigor  Congressman 
know  about  It  now,  while  ttiere's  still  time. 


COUNTY    FIRE    BURE4tJ    INITIATES 
THREE  INNOVATIONS 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARTL.^NB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPPt^SENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  |7.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Times  in  Essex.  Mdl  recently  pub- 
lished a  fine  article  abouC  the  Baltimore 
County  Pire  Department'^  new  innova- 
tions. I  would  like  to  comifiend  the  Times 
for  a  fine  article  in  the%)ublic  interest 
and  the  fire  department^or  a  good  job 
in  service  to  the  commuupty.  by  includ- 
ing the  following  article  p^  the  Record: 
County  Fire  Bureau  Injtiates  Three 
Innovatio>% 

Three  Innovations  designed  to  save  money 
and  earn  the  respect  and  good  will  of  counti- 
ans  have  been  instituted  within  the  county's 
Fire  Bureau,  according  to  C6ief  Wlnfield  H. 
Wlneholt.  | 

According  to  the  chief.  thej|  Include  "home- 
made" utility  trucks  (used  a^  personnel  car- 
riers) .  a  mobile  Altered  compressed  air  sup- 
ply vehicle  (to  refill  the  cosppressed  air  bot- 
tles at  sites  of  smoky  fl|es).  and  water 
vacuum  cleaners  (for  Interl^  water  removal 
after  a  Are  Is  out) . 
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The  first  of  two  utility  trucks  has  been 
added  to  the  fleet  of  Are  fighting  vehicles 
now  assigned  to  the  CatonsvUle  station.  A 
second,  when  completed,  will  be  housed  at 
Golden  Ring. 

These  "homemade"  units  were  former  am- 
bulances which  had  reached  tlie  "trade-In" 
age  but.  Instead,  were  redesigned,  overhauled 
and  completely  renovate  by  Fire  Bureau  per- 
sonnel In  the  Towson  repair  shop. 

In  short.  Chief  Wlneholt  explained,  "we  re- 
built what  amounted  to  a  $150  trade-In  al- 
lowance Into  a  vitally  needed  personnel  car- 
rier which  will  transport  12  firefighters  to 
and  from  the  scene  of  a  flie.  We've  filled  a 
need  and  saved  some  money  doing  It.  And. 
we  expect  to  continue  to  convert  such  vehi- 
cles as  they  are  needed." 

Additional  savings  also  accrue  In  other 
ureas.  Chief  Wlneholt  added.  Before  the  in- 
troduction of  the  utility  truck,  he  said,  men 
who  were  to  be  relieved  had  to  stay  on  the 
grounds  on  overtime  pay  or  were  shuttled 
back  to  their  station  in  a  battalion  chief's 
car.  while  those  coming  on  duty  would  drive 
their  own  car  to  the  fire  ground  or  also  be 
shuttled  there  by  a  departmental  car. 

With  the  Innovation  of  the  utility  truck, 
the  entire  shift  change  can  be  taken  to  the 
fire  grounds  at  one  time  and  the  relieved 
shift  brought  back  on  the  same  trip. 

Another  money-saving  Idea  soon  to  be  in- 
troduced Into  the  bureau  is  the  air  cascade 
truck,  a  unique  vehicle  which  will  have  the 
capacity  to  refill  filter  compressed  air  bot- 
tles used  by  firefighters  during  smoky  fires. 
It  will  also  carry  12  chemical-type  gas  and 
smoke  mask  outfits. 

Equipped  with  six  cylinders  of  filtered 
compressed  air.  hooked  up  in  a  series  along 
one  wall  of  the  truck  and  attached  to  an  air 
compressor,  the  unit  will  enable  used  up 
bottles  of  filtered  compressed  air  to  be  re- 
filled at  the  scene  and  used  over  and  over 
again.  Cost  for  refilling  each  bottle  Is  placed 
at  15  cents. 

Chief  Wlneholt  said  that  commercial  cost 
for  such  refilling  Is  approximately  $3. 

Each  bottle  will  last  from  30  to  40  minutes. 
The  "hemlcal-type  mask  will  serve  for  60  to 
75  minutes. 

The  third  innovation,  the  water  vacuum, 
has  been  instituted  as  a  good  will  gesture 
and  to  prevent  additional  damage  to  floors, 
celling  rugs  and  other  household  and  Interior 
furnishings.  Firefighters  employ  this  device 
to  rid  all  interiors  of  biUldlngs  of  excess 
water  after  conventional  pumping  procedures 
have  been  utilized.  All  ladder  trucks  In  the 
county  carry  this  new  piece  of  equipment. 

"This  courtesy."  Chief  Wlneholt  en- 
thused, "not  only  has  practical  value  but 
greatly  lessens  the  shock  of  the  homeowner 
when  he  first  views  the  interior  of  his  house 
for  the  first  time  after  the  firefighters  have 
finished  their  job.  ' 
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PENETRATLNU  ANALYSIS  OF 
RURAL  POVERTY 

HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJiesday.  July  17.  1968 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  appended  be- 
low is  an  address  delivered  by  Mr. 
Howard  Bert.sch.  administrator,  Fanners 
Home  Administration,  before  the  Con- 
lerence  on  Rural  Poverty  at  New  York 
State  University  in  Delhi,  on  June  20, 
1968. 

This  survey  of  the  problem  is  not  just 
a  routine  of  platitudes.  Mr.  Bertsch  gets 
into  some  of  the  deeper,  more  subjec- 


tive considerations  and  expresses  them 
ver>'  well.  Along  with  his  address.  I  sub- 
mit a  statement  of  my  own  that  was  read 
at  the  conference  by  Mrs.  Dow  who  was 
present,  as  follows: 

Address  by  Howard  Bertsch.  Administrator. 
Farmtrs  Home  Administration.  Beforf 
Conference  on  Rural  Poverty  at  New 
York  State  Univfrsity.  Dflhi,  N.Y  .  June 
20.    1968 

Tliree  and  one-half  years  ago.  President 
Johnson  Jarred  the  national  conscience  and 
shattered  public  complacency  by  declaring  a 
war  on  poverty. 

In  so  doing,  he  focused  public  attention  on 
u  national  blight  In  the  midst  of  an  affluen* 
society  and  he  transformed  our  sense  of 
guilt  and  uneasy  concern  into  national  pur- 
pose and  commitment 

Elimination  of  poverty  finally  had  become 
official  public  policy. 

And  for  those  of  us  who  had  long  been 
troubled  by  watching  the  corrosive,  dead- 
ening effects  of  poverty  on  our  .society,  this 
was,  indeed,  a  most  happy  moment. 

And  when  a  responsive  89th  Congress  en- 
acted a  series  of  unprecedented  program, 
such  as  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  the 
new  housing  program,  medicare,  and  new 
programs  to  revitalize  rural  America,  many 
people  believed  that  the  millennium  had 
come  and  that  it  would  be  only  a  matter  of  i 
few  short  years  and  poverty  would  be  wiped 
forever  from  the  face  of  this  nation. 

Well,  It  hasn't  quite  turned  out  that  wav. 
The  poor  we  still  have  with   us. 
Some  of  them  are  camped  in  Washington 
desperately  trying  to  dramatize  their  wretch- 
ed lot 

others  are  still  in  tlielr  ghettoes  and  stiP. 
others  are  to  be  found  scattered  throughout 
rural  America — in  all.  some  30  million  disad- 
vantaged Americans. 

To    the    questions:    "Have    we    failed?"— I 
would  say  "no." 
For  two  reasons: 

First,  we  have  made  some  very  measurable 
gains  during  the  last  three  and  one-half 
years.  Some  are  more  apparent  and  visible 
than  others  to  the  public  view.  We  have,  for 
Instance,  established  for  the  first  time  the 
semblance  of  a  solid  organizational  structure 
to  fight  poverty  which  we  have  never  had 
before.  I  refer  to  the  Community  Action 
groups  throughout  the  country.  I  refer  to  the 
Technical  Action  Panels  we  have  set  up  in 
all  fifty  states  and  In  some  3.000  rural  coun- 
ties. 

It  has  been  a  slow  and  arduous  Job  setting 
up  this  organization  and  getting  it  to  func- 
tion effectively. 

But  three  years  ago  we  had  nothing  to 
work  with  on  an  organized  basis.  Our  efforts 
then  were  experimental,  tentative  and  largely 
haphazard.  We  made  our  share  of  mistakes 
in  our  fumbling  efforts  and.  unfortunately, 
these  mistakes  were  too  often  blown  up  :iil 
out  of  proportion  by  the  press  and  the  foes 
of  this  war  And  since  we  are  an  impatient 
nation  of  people  wanting  instant  results  to 
complex  problems,  we  not  only  have  had  to 
overcome  our  own  mistakes  but  we  liad  to 
do  it  under  the  cruel  glare  of  public  criticism, 
much  of  it  unjustified. 

In  addition,  we  can  be  he.irtened  bv  the 
many  fine  programs  we  have  laimched.  We 
have  worked  out  the  bugs  in  t'Tc.=p  proerams 
:;nd  they  are  now  working  effectively.  I  <=h:'A 
me'uion  only  a  few: 

Job  Corps — Headstart — Upward  Bound- 
Work  Study — Teacher  Corps — Job  retrain- 
ing— housing — food  Ftamp  program — com- 
munity facilities  loan  programs — and  the 
rural  outreach  function. 

All  of  these  programs  now  have  their  own 
momentum  and  are.  at  last,  'tartlpg  to  .ic- 
compllsh  what  we  had  hoped  ta  do  with  them 
In  the  beginning. 
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.\nother  thing  we  have  nnw  which  we 
didn't  have  three  ye.irs  ago.  is  that  we  have 
u  nationwide  corps  of  trained  people — trained 
troops,  if  you  will-  to  rght  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. When  we  stsrted  we  had  to  enlist  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  and  young  people 
to  our  caus?  who  often  had  little  else  in  their 
favor  than  entlitisiasm.  zeal  and  energy.  But, 
thank  Ood.  they  had  that. 

Now,  tod.iy,  these  are  trnined.  professional 
people. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  reason  why 
I  bJlieve  we  have  not  f.illed. 

It  is  this:  we  have  learned  much  during 
these  three  and  one-half  years,  and  knowl- 
edge and  know-how  Is  as  Important  as  pro- 
gram=    and    money    in    this   wsr   on    poverty. 

We  have  learned  that  there  are  no  quick 
and  easy  solutions  to  the  problems  of  pov- 
erty— no  shortcuts  to  grubbing  out  the  root 
causes  of  poverty  that  are  so  deeply  im- 
bedded in  our  society.  We  have  learned  as 
we  have  In  other  wars — that  war  Is  not  cheap. 

But  probably  most  important  of  all.  we  are 
beginning  to  learn  what  poverty  really  is, 
what  causes  it.  what  perpetuates  it. 

No  other  social  problem  in  America  is  so 
little  understood. 

This  was  true  of  most  of  us  when  we  started 
out  some  three  years  ago  and  it  applies  to 
most  of  the  general  public  today. 

Thev  Just  do  not  understand  how  complex 
and  elusive  this  problem  is  And  this  gives 
rise  t.j  the  surge  of  impatience  from  the 
public  at  large  and  from  the  poor  themselves 
who  somehow  feel  that  the  war  on  poverty  is 
failing. 

People  fall  to  understand  that  poverty  Is 
much  more  than  a  matter  of  economics — a 
in.itter  of  Inadequate  incomes. 

Ignorance,  lack  of  education,  poor  lie.ilth. 
luinger  and  malnutrition  are  all  universal  in- 
gredients of  poverty. 

But  poverty  is  also  the  lack  of  access  to  a 
respected  position  in  society  and  the  lack 
of  power  to  do  anything  about  it. 

It  is  insecurity  and  unstable  homes. 

It  Is  a  way  of  life  for  those  who  live  in  It 
and  It  has  a  culture  all  Its  own. 

These  characteristics  apply  to  poverty 
wherever  you  find  it.  but  rural  poverty,  as 
we  all  know,  has,  in  addition.  Its  own  unique 
and  special  problems. 

In  the  first  place,  the  environment  In 
which  rural  poverty  exists  is  a  particularly 
forbidding  one. 

Much  of  rural  poverty  Is  invisible  because 
it  is  scattered  among  a  dispersed  population 
and.  this  makes  communication  and  organi- 
sation extremely  difficult.  The  invisibility  of 
rural  poverty  niakes  It  difficult  to  convince 
the  public,  the  Congress,  and  many  others 
that  poverty  really  does  exist  In  the  country- 
side. The  facts  are,  that  nearly  half  of  all 
the  nation's  poverty  is  to  be  found  in  rural 
f<rea8  where  less  than  a  third  of  the  nation's 
people  reside. 

There  Is  also,  in  rural  areas,  an  absence  or 
deficiency  of  public  facilities  and  services. 
We  are  gradually  overcoming  this,  but  the 
process  is  slow. 

Local  leadership  and  expertise  are  often 
lacking  in  rural  areas. 

And  in  many  instances  there  Is  deep-seated 
resistance  to  change. 

These  are  some  of  the  complex  and  elusive 
dimensions  of  the  total  problem  we  have  to 
deal  v.ith.  And  they  are  dimensions  many  of 
us  did  not  really  understand  three  years  ago. 
But  now  we  do — and  that's  progress. 

But  unfortunately  this  knowledge  Is  not 
shared  or  understood  by  the  public  at  large 
and  widespread  disenchantment  has  set  In 
and  it  is  being  reflected  In  places  where  it 
hurts  us  the  most — where  budget,  approprla- 
'tons  and  program  decisions  are  made. 

It  is  this  public  disenchantment  and  our 
national  impatience  that  can  cause  us  to 
lose  this  war  against  poverty.  It  can  ultl- 
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mately    erode   our   national    commitment   to 
this  cause. 

And  that  would  be  a  national  tragedy. 

And  it  would  be  an  inexcusable  national 
disaster  which  we  cannot  afford 

The  irony  of  it  is,  is  that  we  can  afford  to 
eliminate  poverty  and  all  of  the  other  social 
problems  of  ihis  nation.  It  isn't  as  if  we 
weren't  rich  enough — as  If  we  didn't  have  the 
wealth  and  the  resources.  We  do.  What  we 
lack  is  awareness  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
dangers  facing  us  as  a  society  and  a  lack  of 
real  purpose  and  commitment  to  solve  them. 

Refxjrts  of  our  nation's  economic  perform- 
ance in  the  first  quarter  showed  that  the 
Gross  National  Product  soared  by  $20  bil- 
lion— the  largest  advance  In  history.  New 
records  are  being  .set  with  each  succeeding 
month  in  production  of  goods  and  services 
and  all-time  highs  in  personal  income  and 
personal  spending  However  you  want  to 
measure  it.  our  wealth  and  affluence  is  un- 
matched anywhere  in  any  country,  in  any 
time. 

And  yet.  last  April  we  saw  the  heart  of  the 
inner  city  of  our  Nation's  Capital  go  up  in 
flames  and  torn  by  violence.  We  saw  ma- 
chine guns  set  up  in  the  shadow  of  the  Capi- 
tol Dome.  We.  who  live  there,  had  to  walk 
by  armed  guards  and  troops.  The  .'ame  thing 
was  happening  in  Chicago  at  the  same  time. 
It  will  happen  again  elsewhere  or  be  tragi- 
cally repeated  in  the  same  cities. 

It  was  a  time  of  .somber,  sober  refiect'on  for 
all  of  us.  One  could  not  help  but  think  how 
confused  we  are  about  the  kind  of  nation  we 
live  In.  and  how  little  time  there  is  to  make 
decisions  about  the  kind  of  nation  we  want 
to  be.  One  wonders  what  keeps  us  from  con- 
fronting the  question  of  our  goals  and  our 
capacities,  what  the  problems  are  and  what 
really  needs  to  be  done. 

The  economic  problem  of  today  is  no  long- 
er how  to  create  wealth.  We  have  demon- 
strated that  The  real  problem  is  how  to  use 
otir  wealth — not  how  to  add  to  our  treasure 
but  how  to  Invest  our  resovirces  to  build  the 
kind  of  nation  we  want  to  live  in 

What  we  need  today — it  .seems  to  me— is 
nothing  short  of  a  complete  reappralfal  of 
our  basic  priorities  as  a  people  and  as  a 
nation. 

While  there  are  no  single  answers,  there 
is  one  condition  that  can  no  longer  be 
neglected.  That  Is  the  nation's  economic 
schizophrenia — our  rising  private  affluence 
amid  appalling  public  need. 

We  have  urgent  and  piiblic  needs  that 
must  be  met  if  we  are  to  survive  And  in 
our  dynamic  economy  we  have  the  means  to 
meet  them  if  we  want  to. 

Each  year  the  United  States  creates  as 
much  new  extra  wealth  as  the  entire  GMP 
of  .Sweden  and  Switzerland  combined 

We  must  use  a  higher  proportion  of  this 
new  wealth  each  year  for  Investment  in  pub- 
lic needs  Such  investment  is  essential  to  our 
economic  growth,  for  each  year  we  are  find- 
ing our  most  important  capital  is  human 
capital;  our  greatest  economic  as  well  as 
humanitarian  return  is  on  our  investment 
in  people. 

For  instance,  it  is  estimated  by  experts 
that  abovit  half  the  growth  in  outpvit  in  the 
last  50  years  has  come  from  our  investment 
in  education,  training  and  health. 

We  now  know  beyond  doubt  that  a  dollar 
spent  now  on  a  deprived  youngster,  for  pre- 
klndergarten  training,  remedial  reading,  or 
vocational  skill — will  be  returned  many  fold 
in  Just  a  few  years. 

The  economic  cost  of  crime  is  becoming  a 
staggering  burden— to  say  nothing  of  the  hu- 
man cost.  "Yet  every  school  dropout  becomes 
a  potential  candidate  for  the  society  of  the 
violent. 

As  the  Undersecretary  of  Commerce,  How- 
ard Samuels,  a  distinguished  native  of  Can- 
andaigua.  New  York,  said  recently:  'Some- 
how we  have  got  to  get  over  the  Idea  that 
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private  spending  is  good  and  public  spend- 
ing Is  bad.  We  seem  to  accept  only  grudgingly 
the  need  to  spend  money  for  water  systems  or 
projects  like  Head  Start  or  Upward  Bound — 
while  hardly  questioning  the  need  to  air  con- 
dition our  convertibles. 

"These  luxuries  are  certainly  desirable."  he 
went  on  to  say,  "and  may  our  blessing  con- 
tinue to  flow.  But  let's  make  sure  we  do  not 
neglect  the  investments  that  enhance  the 
quality  of  our  lives- — Investments  in  parks, 
and  In  the  minds  of  the  ghetto  children  and 
In  the  slums  of  rural  America." 

We  have  not  learned  how  to  allocate  our 
wealth  and  our  resources  between  private 
spending  and  public  need. 

Let's  look  at  It. 

We  spend  as  much  for  chewing  gum  as  for 
model  cities.  We  spend  as  much  on  hair  dye 
as  for  grants  for  rural  communities.  We  spend 
as  much  on  pet  food  as  on  food  stamps  for 
the  poor.  We  spend  more  on  tobacco  than  gov- 
ernment, at  all  levels,  spends  on  higher  edu- 
cation. We  spend  $300  million  for  costume 
Jewelry  and  quarrel  over  whether  we  should 
spend  $10  million  for  a  rural  manpower  train- 
ing program. 

Can  we  afford  to  really  fight  poverty?  Can 
we  afford  to  revitalize  rural  America  Of 
course  we  can!  Excluding  defense,  we  spend 
only  12  percent  of  our  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct in  the  public  Interest,  at  all  levels  of 
government. 

What  we  cannot  afford  is  to  continue  to 
neglect  our  critical  social  needs.  When  it 
takes  Federal  troops  to  keep  order  in  our 
cities  because  people  pre  hungry,  lllhoused. 
jobless  and  desperate  then  it  is  not  hard  to 
see  that  the  future  of  our  freedoms  depends 
upon  resolving  and  solving  these  social  ills. 

"I  saw  the  world  around  me,"  said  the 
English  writer  Daniel  Defoe,  "one  part  labor- 
ing for  bread,  the  other  part  squandering  In 
vile  excess  or  empty  pleasures^both  equally 
miserable  because  the  end  they  proposed 
fled  from  them" 

The  end  we  propose — the  Just  an  enduring 
society — still  flees  from  us.  But  it  is  within 
our  means  to  achieve.  When  I  look  at  the 
Job  waiting  to  be  done,  the  fantastic  re- 
sources we  have  at  our  command.  I  feel  like 
Pogo  when  he  said  we  are  faced  with  "insur- 
mountable opportunity."  We  need  only  the 
commitment  and  a  great  deal  of  national 
patience. 


Message  to  Delhi  Convention  on  Rural 
Poverty  by  Congressman  John  O.  Dow 
It  Is  a  great  regret  to  me  that  I  can't  at- 
tend yovir  conference  on  rural  poverty,  btir  I 
am  happy  to  know  that  Mrs.  Dow  can  rep- 
resent me. 

I  am  sure  the  problems  are  known  better 
to  all  of  you  than  to  me,  however.  I  have 
one  or  two  points  that  I  should  like  to  men- 
tion which  have  struck  me  about  rural 
poverty. 

For  one  thing,  people  in  rural  areas  suffer- 
ing from  this  trouble  have  fewer  resources 
to  draw  upon.  They  are  not  physically  near 
Institutions  and  agencies  where  they  can 
find  opportunities  for  work  or  help.  Being 
out  of  touch  with  society  generally,  they 
don't  have  the  city  stimulus  that  reaches 
people  in  the  ghetto.  Besides,  the  rural  poor 
are  barely  visible  to  public  officials  and 
others  who  might  help  them. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  drawbacks 
that  I  sense  among  rural  poor  Is  their  reluc- 
tance or  Inhibition  about  asking  or  demand- 
ing attention.  Possibly  they  feel  inferior. 
They  are  also  bound  to  a  Puritan  ethic  which 
condemns  seeking  outside  help. 

This  attitude  contrasts  very  sharply  with 
people  involved  in  poverty  in  the  city.  In  a 
city  environment,  the  poor  themselves  are 
seldom  modest  about  asking  for  help.  Not 
only  that,  public  agencies  an»^  groups  which 
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look  after  them  are  cor^tantly  demanding 
the  help  also  They  are;  applying  to  city, 
state,  and  Federal  governments  for  grants. 
They  engineer  applications  for  rural  aid  far 
in  advance  of  the  time  v^en  it  is  expected. 
In  fact,  city  people  take  aas  much  glee  In  a 
successful  negotiation  foi*  Federal  funds  as  a 
businessman  who  has  mq^e  a  business  coup. 

This,  you  see,  Is  so  dlff^ent  from  the  mod- 
esty, restraint,  and  local^prlde  that  obtains 
In  the  poorer  segments  of  rural  society. 

I  hope  that  your  con^rence  will  assure 
these  rural  people  that  ^  Is  no  disgrace  to 
seek  help  for  themselves. %f  their  living  con- 
ditions are  Improved,  tltjbn  the  rural  areas 
and  our  whole  society  ^111  be  the  better 
for  It. 


OPINION  SURVEY 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INSULA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE^fRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Ju^  17.  1968 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  M4  Speaker,  as  with 
others  Members  of  ti  House,  I  have 
followed  the  custom  o^istrlcting  to  the 
people  of  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana,  at  mf  cost,  an  opinion 
survey  on  some  of  tlie^ajor  issues  fac- 
ing the  Nation.  The  taailations  resulting 
from  this  poll  will  be  fent  to  the  Pres- 
ident, the  press,  radio  Sfid  television  and 
will  be  printed  in  tl*  Congressional 
Record  | 

Mr.  Speaker,  underC  unanimous  con- 
sent I  submit  this  opinion  survey  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Congre^ion.\l  Record,  as 
follows: 


CONCR£SS  or  THE  UNI 

House  or  Rep 


St.\tes. 

isentatives, 

asfiington.  DC. 
ting  Congress  Is 

crucial  Issues  fac- 
Inlon  on  some  of 
Ipful  to  me  as  your 


Imply  take  a  sharp 
yes",  "no"  or  "un- 
h  question  on  the 

e  sure  to  remove 
ck  of  card.)  Then 
ped  envelope  and 

John      Braoemas 

yburn  House  Of- 

DC.  20515. 

g   from    this   poll 


Dear  Friend:    At  this 
debating  some  of  the  moi 
Ing    the    nation     Your 
these  Issues  will  be  very 
Congressman. 

To  record  your  opinio: 
pencil  and  push  out  the 
decided"  block  next  to  ei 
reverse  side  of  this  card 
punched  tabs  from  the 
enclose  the  card  In  a  s 
mall     to:      Congressman 
(Opinion  Survey),  2134 
flee  Building.  Washlngto 

The  tabulations  resul 
will  be  .sent  to  the  Presldint,  the  newspapers 
and  will  be  printed  In  tha  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. Your  personal  answei  i  will,  of  course,  be 
confidential. 

Thank   you   for   giving;  me   your   views.   If 
you  wish  to  comment  on:  these  or  any  other 
Issues,  I  hope  you  will  v  rite  me  a  letter 
Cordially. 

Joj    N  BRADEMAS, 

Me  nber  of  Congress. 

': 

Congressman  John   Bi  \demas'  Opinion 

StTRVEl 

Do  you  favor — 

1.  Legislation  prohibUI  ig  mail  order  gun 
sales  and  requiring  reg  itratlon  of  guns^ 
Yes  3;  No  3:  Undecided:  J. 

2.  A  negotiated  settlem<  tit  of  the  Viet  Nam 
War?   Yes  Z2:    No  Z;    Un<^clded 

3.  Remaining  In  Viet  Ni 
military  victory  has  bee: 
No  Z_|:   Undecided  □. 

4.  Lowering  the  retire: 
Security  benefits  below 
Undecided  3. 

5.  Lowering  the  votini 
No  71;    Undecided  n. 

6.  Electing  the  Preside 


until  a  complete 
achieved'^'  Yes  3: 

lent  age  for  Social 
|5?  Yes  D:   No  3: 
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instead  of  through  the  present  electoral  col- 
lege system?  Yes  D;  No  D:  Undecided  D-    " 

7.  Legislation  to  provide  Jobs  In  private 
industry  or  needed  public  service  for  unem- 
ployed persons?  Yes  D:  No  3:  Undecided  J. 

8.  Limiting  the  amount  an  Individual 
farmer  or  farm  corporation  can  receive  in 
Federal  subsidies  to  $10,000  a  year?  Yes  3; 
No  D;   Undecided  3- 

9.  Reducing  substantially  the  27'2'"r  In- 
come tax  depletion  allowance  permitted  oil 
and  natural  gas  producers?  Yes  □;  No  3; 
Undecided  D- 

PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

Your  answers  will  be  more  helpful  if  you 
complete  this  portion  of  the  card. 
1.  Sex:    Male  Q;    Female  G- 
2     Age:        24  3:    25-39  D:    40-64  □;     +65  Q 

3.  Party      Preference:      Dem.  3:      Rep.  D; 
Indep.  3- 

4.  Registered  to  vote?  Yes  Q:  No  Q. 

5.  Educational    Level    Completed:    Elem.  3; 
High  School  C;   Some  Coll.  □;   Coll.  3 

John  Brademas. 
Third  District,  Indiana. 
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LOSING  A  LEADER 


»ge  to  18?  Yes  3: 
by  popular  vote 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  17.  1968 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  said  that  the  final  test  of  a  leader 
is  whether  he  leaves  behind  him  in 
others  the  conviction  and  will  to  carr>' 
on.  I  believe  the  departing  superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  Pittsburgh,  Dr,  Sidney 
Marland,  will  meet  that  test,  and  Pitts- 
burgh will  be  the  better  for  having  the 
benefit  of  his  vision  and  planning. 

KDKA  radio-TV,  Pittsburgh,  carried 
an  excellent  editorial  recently  which 
summarized  Dr.  Marland's  tenure — the 
magnitude  of  his  undertaking — and  the 
mark  his  administration  has  left  on  the 
whole  community.  We  are  grateful  to 
him,  and  wish  him  well. 

Under   unanimous   consent   I   submit 
the  editorial  for  inclusion  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  as  follows: 
Losing  a  Leader 

It's  too  bad  that  Dr.  Sidney  Marland  de- 
cided to  leave  Pittsburgh  In  favor  of  a  less 
strenuous  position  in  New  York  City.  We  say 
that  because  we  are  losing  one  of  the  nation's 
most  prominent  public  school  administra- 
tors. 

Consider  for  a  moment  some  of  the  things 
that  blossomed  In  the  city  schools  under  the 
Murland  administration. 

The  nationally-acclaimed  plan  for  the  great 
high  schools,  a  plan  which  called  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  entire  city  school  system. 

The  city's  first  middle  school  which,  as  an 
Important  side  effect,  brought  racial  Integra- 
tion to  ten  schools  on  the  north  side. 

The  so-called  Pittsburgh  Scholars  Pro- 
gram, a  sophisticated  curriculum  for  very 
able  and  ambitious  high  school  students. 

The  occupatlonal-vocatlonal-technlcal  pro- 
gram, better  V-nown  as  OVT,  which  strength- 
ened vocational  training,  and  tied  It  more 
closely  to  acaUemIc  studies. 

The  nation's  first  pre-school  orientation 
program  for  underprivileged  children.  This 
was  the  model  for  the  federal  program  now 
known  as  Head  Start 

And  the  nation's  first  program  for  motivat- 
ing underprivileged  high  school  students  to 
gi.  on  to  college-.  This  has  become  the  federal 
program  now  known  as  Upward  Bound. 


We  are  aware  that  these  projects  had  to 
have  the  backing  and  support  of  the  board 
of  education.  We  are  also  aware  that  Dr.  Mar- 
land has  many  critics.  Some  people  say  his 
administration  has  not  been  responsive  to 
the  demands  of  teachers  and  parents  group.- 
But  the  fact  remains  that  Dr.  Marland  Is  ,i 
most  progressive  thinker.  He  set  ver\'  high 
goals  for  public  education  in  Pittsburgh,  and 
worked  hard  to  achieve  them.  We  hope  the 
city  schools  can  maintain  the  same  high 
standard  of  dedication,  and  the  same  striving 
fcr  excellence  after  he  Is  gone. 


THE  REPORT  SHOWS  CALIFORNIA 
CRUDE  OIL  PRICES  TOO  LOW 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

Of     C.^Li^uKNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17.  1968 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Califor- 
nia heavy  crudes  are  under\'alued,  in 
comparison  with  light  crudes,  by  as  much 
as  65  cents  per  barrel  and  because  of 
strong  inflationary  pressures  and  thr 
pressing  need  to  maintain  adequate 
domestic  reserves,  general  crude  pricf 
increases  may  be  long  overdue. 

These  are  the  two  basic  conclusions  in 
a  report  prepared  for  Independent  Oil 
and  Gas  Producers  of  California  by  the 
Ben  Holt  Co.,  consulting  engineers. 

The  purpose  of  the  report  was  to  de- 
termine the  relative  value  of  heavy  Cali- 
fornia crude  compared  with  light.  Eight 
crudes  ranging  in  gravity  from  34. r  t(» 
8.6  from  five  fields  in  all  three — Lo.s 
Angeles  Basin.  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and 
the  coast — major  producing  areas  werr 
evaluated. 

The  report  notes  that  because  of  the 
steady  decline  in  the  market  for  heaw 
fuel  oil  in  California,  together  with  thf 
increasing  production  of  heavy  Califor- 
nia ciudes.  all  of  the  California  major 
refiners  have  installed  facilities  to 
pi-ocess  low-gravity,  high-sulfur  crude? 
and  to  convert  .such  crudes  largely  tu 
gasoline  and  high  quality  middle  distil- 
lates. It  is.  in  fact,  possible  to  eliminate 
entirely  the  production  of  heavy  fuel  oil. 
although  none  of  the  refiners  has  done  so 
as  yet. 

The  evaluation  of  the  crudes  was  based 
urwn  an  analysis  of  yields  fix)m  such 
refining  facilities.  The  analysis  found 
that  gasoline  accounts  for  from  79  to  85 
percent  of  total  income. 

The  contribution  to  sales  of  fuel  gas 
and  fuel  o'l  increases  as  gravity  de 
creases.  This  results  from  increased 
cracking  and  coking  required  to  convert 
heavier  crudes  to  gasoline.  On  a  com- 
bined basis,  fuel  gas  and  fuel  oil  con- 
tribute from  a  low  of  3.4  jjercent  of  total 
realization  to  a  high  of  9.3  percent  of  total 
realization. 

Isobutane  is  produced  in  excess  of  that 
needed  for  alkylation  and  gasoline  blend- 
ing. The  income  from  isobutane  sales 
varies  from  0.0  to  3.2  percent  of  the  total. 
The  JP-5  jet  fuel — or  stove  oil — yield 
declines  as  gravity  decreases.  The  in- 
come derived  from  sales  of  this  cut  de- 
clines even  faster,  since  the  cut  from 
lower  gravity  crudes  cannot  meet  JP-y 
specifications  and  is  sold  at  8  cents  per 
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gallon  instead  of  11.5  cents  per  gallon. 
The  range  is  12.4  percent  of  sales  down 
to  nothing. 

Coke  yields  vary  almost  tenfold,  from 
49  tons  per  day  to  455  tons  per  day  as 
gravity  decreases.  The  income  from  coke 
sales  varies  from  0.8  to  5  percent  of 
total  realization. 

Sulfur  yields  are  determined  by  the 
.sulfur  content  of  the  crude  and  by  the 
extent  of  cracking  and  desulfurization. 
The  contribution  of  sulfur  sales  to  total 
income  is  small,  varying  from  a  low  of 
0.3  percent  to  a  high  of  2.3  percent. 

Overall  product  realization  declines 
fiom  a  high  of  $5.47  per  barrel  to  a  low 
of  $4.54  per  barrel. 

Operating  costs  of  vacuum  distillation 
and  coking  generally  increase  with  de- 
creasing gravity,  reflecting  the  corre- 
sponding increase  in  yield  of  residuum. 

The  cost  of  catalytic  cracking  tends  to 
decrease  with  crude  gravity,  reflecting 
the  corresponding  decrease  in  yield  of 
vacuum  f'las  oil. 

The  charge  to  hydrocracking  tends  to 
inciease  with  decreasing  gravity,  since 
a  large  part  of  the  charge  is  made  up  of 
lii-'ht  coker  gas  oil,  the  production  of 
which  increases  with  decreasing  gravity. 
Since  most  of  the  hydrogen  is  consumed 
in  hydrocracking,  hydrogen  costs  form  a 
similar  trend. 

The  cost  of  reforming  tends  to  decline 
with  decreasing  gravity  reflecting  the 
reduction  in  heavy  naphtha,  in  part  com- 
pensated for  by  increasing  production 
of  hea\'>'  hydrocrackate. 

The  cost  of  alkylation  is  proportional 
to  the  cost  of  catalytic  cracking,  since 
inost  of  the  feed  to  alkylation  is  produced 
from  the  cat  cracker. 

Tetraethyl  lead  costs  vary  with  gaso- 
liTie  quality  as  well  as  quantity.  There  is 
no  consistent  pattern  of  lead  costs. 

Overall  operating  costs  increase  with 
decrease  in  gravity,  but  then  decline 
aeain  for  the  lowest  gravity  crude  oils. 
The  range  is  from  a  high  of  $1.59  per 
barrel  to  a  low  of  $1.22  per  barrel. 

With  34.1  gravity  Belridge  crude  at 
posted  prices  used  as  a  base,  the  report 
finds  that  Wilmington  21.3  gravity  is 
underpriced  28  cents  per  barrel:  Belridge 
18.1  gravity  by  36  cents  per  barrel;  Wil- 
mington 14.8  gravity  by  65  cents  per 
barrel:  Kern  River  13.7  gravity  by  the 
same  65  cents  per  barrel:  San  Ardo  12.7 
gravity  by  44  cents  per  barrel:  and  San 
Ardo  8.6  gravity  by  50  cents  per  barrel. 

These  values  were  arrived  at  by  de- 
termining the  refining  margin  realized 
from  Belridge  34.1  gravity  crude  at  post- 
ed prices  and  then  comparing  that  mar- 
gin with  the  margin  realized  from  other 
crudes  at  their  posted  prices.  For  the 
purpose  of  the  report,  it  was  assumed 
that  the  Belridge  light  crude  margin  at 
$1.03  per  barrel  is  "normal."  On  that  as- 
sumption. Wilmington  21.3  gravity  crude, 
for  example,  is  underpriced  by  28  cents 
per  barrel  because  its  refining  margin 
is  SI. 31  per  barrel.  28  cents  more  than 
that  of  Belridge  34.1  gravity.  The  same 
procedure  was  followed  for  the  other 
crudes  noted  above,  with  the  results  as 
indicated. 

Independent  Oil  and  Gas  Producers  of 
California  has  made  many  studies  of  the 
crude  price  situation  in  California  since 
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the  drastic  cuts  of  1958  and  1959.  All  of 
these  studies  have  clearly  demonstrated 
that  crude  prices  here  are  unrealistically 
low  in  terms  of  product  realization  en- 
joyed by  the  refining  industry.  The  re- 
port made  by  the  Ben  Holt  Co.,  in  much 
greater  detail  and  with  engineering  pre- 
cision, more  than  substantiates  the  as- 
sertions made  by  the  association. 


NATIONAL   COLLEGIATE    ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17.  1968 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  /Association  has  been 
a  leader  in  the  development  of  amateur 
athletics  throughout  the  country.  The 
extent  of  their  contribution  was  amply 
illustrated  by  their  recent  report,  and 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  their  accomplishments: 

Report    on    the    Intercollegiate    Athletic 

Physical     Education     and     Recreational 

Programs 

Tlie  colleges  and  universities  of  the  NCAA 
have  emerged  as  a  most  significant  coordi- 
nated, national  force  in  providing  broad 
sports  leadership,  competent  athletic  In- 
struction and  training,  and  competitive  op- 
I)ortunltles.  When  the  efforts  of  the  NCAA 
membership  are  coupled  with  those  of  the 
high  schools  and  Junior  colleges  of  the 
United  States,  It  becomes  dramatically  clear 
that  this  nation's  educational  system  Is  the 
dominant  force  which  provides  the  major 
motivation,  education,  training,  coaching 
and  facilities  in  those  sports  and  recreational 
pursuits  which  are  most  meaningful  and 
popular  in  America  today. 

It  is  a  unique  system  according  to  the 
sports  patterns  of  most  of  the  other  nations 
of  the  world.  It  also  is  an  envied  system 
according  to  other  nations — envied  because 
It  is  successful  and  because  thousands  of 
young  people  are  introduced  each  year  to 
physical  preparation  and  sports  competition 
under  competent  and  trained  leadership. 

The  NCAA  membership  can  be  justifiably 
proud  of  the  scope  and  impact  of  their  pro- 
grams. To  illustrate  in  summary  form,  based 
\ipon  1966-67  activities: 

154.179  student-athletes  (men)  partici- 
pated in  Intercollegiate  competition  in  30 
different  sports. 

81.694  contests  In  all  sports  were  con- 
ducted on  varsity,  junior  varsity  and  fresh- 
men levels. 

15.727  women  participated  in  intercolle- 
giate and  extramural  competition. 

1.438,989  men  and  women  engaged  in  intra- 
mural competition  in  52  different  sports. 

937.162  men  and  women  were  enrolled  in 
NCAA  members'  required  physical  education 
programs. 

1.539.943  individuals  participated  in  physi- 
cal education  activities. 

54.205  men  were  members  of  862  recrea- 
tional clubs:  22.635  women  held  membership 
in  686  similar  clubs. 

894.224  persons,  college  and  community, 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  en- 
gage in  54  different  informal  recreational  or 
play  activities.  Also,  colleges  and  universities 
made  their  facilities  avalfable  to  29  different 
community  organizations  which  sponsored 
a  variety  of  programs. 

$2,240,413,500  Is  the  dollar  invertment.  The 
valuation  of  the  facilities  and  the  amounts 
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of  money  spent  to  operate  them,  purcha.se 
equipment  and  sponsor  these  well-rounded 
programs  !.<;  Irrefutable  proof  of  the  sustained 
effort  about  which  we  speak. 

On  the  intercollegiate  level,  l>asketball 
remains  No.  1  in  reg.ird  to  institutional  .spon- 
sorship, with  only  one  19C6-67  NCAA  member 
not  supporting  an  intercoKeglste  team  Uase- 
b.ill  moved  Into  the  No.  2  p.jsitlon  with  527 
Institutions  jpar.sorlng  the  sport.  The  In- 
crease In  bot'i  the  number  of  Institutions 
sponsoring  Intercollegiate  loJtb:\ll  and  the 
number  of  student-athletes  patrlcipatiug  is 
most  lmpres.';lve,  it  alsj  is  important  lo  note 
lh.it  =orcer  continues  to  be  the  most  rapidly 
growing  intercol'.eglste  sport  in  b.ith  sp.Dn- 
sorship  and  p.irticip:itlan. 

Encouraging  progress  has  been  mide  in 
reversing  the  trond  away  from  required 
physical  activity  lor  all.  In  1961-62.  24.6  per 
cent  of  NCAA  member  institutions  did  not 
require  physical  education;  by  19G6-*i7.  this 
negative  factar  had  dropped  to  21.5  per  cent. 
Increased  effort  shotild  be  exerted  to  reduce 
this  percent.Tge 

Plnally,  we  cangratulite  our  colleagues 
and  our  sister  institution;  for  their  con- 
tlnited  dedication  to  broad  and  exp.inded 
physical  preparedness,  recreational  and  -sporls 
programs  for  undergradu^ite  and  graduate 
students,  f.acultv  and  qualified  community 
groups. 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  IMAGE  AS 
WILDLIFE  PROTECTION  DAMAGED 


HON,  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  17,  1968 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  few  weeks,  the  Natural  Resources 
and  Power  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  has  held  hearings 
on  the  circumstances  involved  in  the 
granting  of  a  pennit  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  provide  for  a  high  rise  de- 
velopment at  the  mouth  of  Hunting 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Potomac  in 
Alexandria,  Va. 

The  role  of  the  top  leadership  of  the 
Depaitment  of  the  Interior  in  the  ap- 
proval of  this  project  is  no  less  than 
shocking.  This  is  particularly  true  when 
evidence  presented  at  our  hearings 
firmly  demonstiates  that  Interior's  pro- 
fessional staff  has  consistently  opposed 
the  granting  of  this  permit  as  an  act  det- 
rimental to  wildlife  and  open  space 
assets  of  the  Potomac  River.  The  image 
of  the  Department  as  a  protector  of 
wildlife  and  open  space  has  been  sadly 
hurt. 

Congressman  Henry  S.  Reuss.  of 
Wisconsin:  Congressman  John  P.  Say- 
LOR,  of  Pennsylvania:  and  Congressman 
John  E.  Moss,  of  California,  are  to  be 
highly  commended  for  their  diligence 
and  perseverance  in  bringing  to  light 
the  facts  concerning  both  the  Interior 
Department's  and  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers' role  in  this  affair. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress,  an  ar- 
ticle from  American  Forests  magazine 
for  June  1968  by  Columnist  Mike  FYome: 
(By  Mike  Frome) 

I  found  myself  one  day  enjoying  the  most 
delightful  d.iydream.  in  which  I  was  privi- 
leged to  spend  my  career  writing  about  the 
natural   and   intellectual   glory   of   America, 
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evoklns?  the  love  that  al  must  feel  for  forest, 
river,  prAlrle,  wildlife  i  iid  humankind,  the 
diverse  land  forms  an?  life  forms.  In  this 
luxurious  reverie  I  was  free  of  Issues,  crises 
and  conflicts,  and  of  ei  tanKllng  occupation 
with  the  ways  of  politic  ins.  bureaucrats  and 
special  economic  interea  6. 

Then  the  telephone  l  mg.  The  dream  was 
done. 

It  was  a  little  old  1»  y  in  tennis  shoes.  I 
could  tell  by  the  tone  i  her  voice — blessed 
with  idealism  and  hon(  ity.  hurt  and  anger, 
determln.itlon.  confust  m  and  uncertainty 
about  the  weakness  at  i  corruption  In  the 
world  around  her. 

"I  have  read  your  art  cle  In  Southern  Liv- 
ing about  the  Everglade  ."  said  she.  "but  you 
do  not  fully  Impress  m  (.  It  Is  one  thing  to 
advocate  protection  of  endangered  birds  a 
thousand  miles  away,  bi  t  why  have  you  been 
silent  about  endangere  I  birds  at  Hunting 
Creek  on  the  Potomac  River,  close  to  your 
home?  Are  you.  Indeed.llke  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  which  %creams  like  a  bold 
hawk  but  behaves  moip  like  a  frightened 
chicken?"  f 

The  lady  left  me  no  afternatlve  but  to  pur- 
sue the-lssue  The  detali  I  subsequently  dls- 
eoveract-are  sordid  and  tenched  They  reach 
far  beyond  the  local  si  itlng  of  a  potential 
land  till  threatening  a  r  sting  ground  of  div- 
ing ducks  in  their  Invoh  sments  and  implica- 
tions. But  let  us  pick  jp  the  trail  at  the 
start  and  follow  the  sn  "lis  where  they  may 
lead. 

Hunting  Creek  emptl  s  Into  the  Potomac 
at  the  southern  bordei  of  Alexandria.  Vir- 
ginia, a  dozen  or  so  ml  ss  downstream  from 
the  he.irt  of  the  Natia  i"s  Capital.  It  is  an 
historic  stream  assoclat  d  with  the  comings 
and  goings  of  the  m.\st  r  of  Mount  Vernon, 
the  great  shrine  that  los  about  .six  miles 
south.  The  stream  Is  cr  6sed  near  Us  mouth 
by  the  George  W.ishlnB  on  Memorial  Park- 
way, an  eminently  worthy  component  of  the 
N.itlonal  Park  System 

For    thousands    of    y 
shallow    waters    at    the 
Creek,    touched    by    ti 
sea.  have  provided  fert 

Ing  areas  for  large  nuiflbers  of  gulls,  terns 
and  diving  ducks.  In  r«ent  yean  the  Inner 
tldelands  of  the  Creek  live  been  badly  dam- 
aged by  construction  oSan  Interstate  High 
way  interchange  and  bysnslghtly  and  smok 
Ing  dumps,  part  of  a  la:  dftU  awaiting  high- 
rise  development  by  the  Jarrlott  motel,  hotel 
and  restaurant  family  a:  d  others.  These  lat- 
ter projects  were  blttei  y  and  bravely  pro- 
tested by  the  Valley  VI  w  Citizens  Associa- 
tion before  the  Supervise  s  of  Fairfax  County 
Their  protests  were  in  ain.  alas,  but  then 
several  of  the  supervisor  were  later  indicted, 
along  with  the  county  p  »nnlng  director  and 
assistant  planning  dlreci  )r.  for  complicity  In 
a  wide  range  of  real  as  ;ate  adventures. 

Despite  these  intrusld  is  into  the  estuary, 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fi;  tierics  and  Wildlife 
reported  in  1964  that  bet  i'een  3.000  and  5.000 
scaup  and  ruddy  ducks  winter  in  the  vi- 
cinity. •Because  of  th  Importance  as  a 
dlvlng-duck  feeding  gro  nd  of  this  shallow, 
open-water  section  In  i  the  embayment  at 
the  mouth  of  Big  HunSng  Creek,  every  ef- 
fort should  be  made  tofcrotect  this  feeding 
area  against  destruction  by  either  filling  or 
dredging."  the  Bureau  diclared.  "These  shal- 
low open  waters.  togclhi.r  with  adjacent 
marshes,  compose  an  uasurpassed  opportu- 
nity fcr  the  conservatl  m.  enjoyment,  and 
study  of  aquatic  life  Ir  the  vicinity  of  our 
N.ulons  Capital."  f 

This  testimony.  oITere(  by  the  finest  wild- 
life professionals,  echoed  and  supported  fully 
by  the  park  profession;  Is.  was  later  to  be 
shamefully  disavowed  nd  dl.<;counted.  for 
reasons  that  In  due  coui  e  will  become  clear. 
For  the  present,  the:  statement  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  introdu   tion  and  passage  of 


|irs.    or    longer,    the 

louth    of    Hunting 

(I    inflow    from    the 

feeding  and  rest- 


a   bill.   H.B.   591.   in   th6 
authorizing  the  sale  of 
streambed  at  Hunting 


Virginia  legislature 
6  acres  of  estuarlne 
reek,  owned  by  the 
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Commonwealth,  to  an  Individual  and  a  pri- 
vate firm.  The  individual,  as  it  developed.  Is 
associated  with  the  pension  fund  of  a  large 
labor  organization.  No  quarrel  there — unions 
have  as  much  right  to  invest  In  real  estate  as 
anybody  else — but  the  sole  spon.sor  of  H  B. 
591.  Delegate  James  M.  Thomson,  a  lawyer 
of  Alexandria.  Is  known  far  better  as  a  stal- 
wart of  good  old  free  enterprise  and  states' 
rights  than  of  public  land  rlghU.  clvU  rights 
or  labor's  rights.   Strange   bedfellows  I 

The  National  Park  Service  felt  so  strongly 
alxiut  the  Hunting  Creek  issue  that  It  pro- 
tested and  appealed  to  Virginia  authorities. 
For  one  thing,  high-rise  apartments  would 
mar  the  view  of  the  Potomac.  For  another, 
they  would  overload  and  commercialize 
traffic  on  the  Parkway.  Further,  any  devel- 
opment at  this  estuary  would  have  demon- 
strable effect  on  the  recentlv  acquired  Jones 
Point  Park,  which  Juts  Into  the  Potomac 
neaxby  The  safest  and  shortest  access  to 
the  new  park,  assuring  maximum  public 
benefit,  logically  should  be  directly  from  the 
Parkway.  But  this  would  become  Impossible 
with  high-rise  development. 

The  Commonwealth  turned  Its  back  on 
the  Park  Service  and  on  the  broad  needs  of 
itfi  own  people.  However,  the  US.  Army  Corp^ 
of  Engineers  has  the  Jurisdiction  over  navi- 
gable waters  and  must  issue  permits  for 
dredging,  filling  and  excavation.  Thus  the 
views  of  public  agencies  and  citizen  groups 
in  Alexandria  and  Fairfax  Coimty  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Corps.  "The  obstruction  re- 
sulting from  bulkheadlng  and  filling  will 
alter  natural  silting  processes  at  the  mouth 
of  Hunting  Creek,"  declared  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  "Ensuing  de- 
velopment on  the  proposed  fills  will  consti- 
tute a  disturbance  factor  which  will  ad- 
versely affect  waterfowl  and  shore  bird  utili- 
zation in  the  general  area  and  seriously  ob- 
struct public  observation  and  enjoyment 
from  the  National  Park  Service's  access  area 
at  Jones  Point."  This  position  was  buttressed 
by  expressions  of  interest  and  support  by 
several  members  of  Congress,  including  Rep- 
resentatives John  Moss,  of  California;  Henry 
Reuss.  of  Wisconsin;  and  others — all  good 
men,  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  na- 
tional river  as  well  as  with  affairs  In  their 
home  districts. 

Consequently  the  permit  was  denied  and 
apparently  lay  dead  for  over  three  years. 
"We  thought  it  over  and  done  with."  John 
Gottschalk.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries,  told  me  a  couple  of  months  ago. 
"Gosh,  but  we  were  asleep!"  It  was  not.  how- 
ever, so  much  a  case  of  protectors  of  public 
Interest  being  ciught  off  guard  as  of  .skillful 
persistence  by  the  developers,  who  appar- 
ently comprise  a  national  group  of  investors 
with  plaljorate  connections. 

They  are  represented,  for  Instance,  by  the 
law  firm  of  McCormack  and  Bregman— the 
former  being  the  nephew  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Honorable 
John  McCormack.  Contacts  were  made  by  the 
law  firm  with  members  of  Congress.  At  least 
one  or  two  Congressmen  were  Induced,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  to  back  away  from  the 
issues  at  Hunting  Creek  Contacts  were  made 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  a  man 
who.  among  his  many  achievements,  has 
charted  a  whole  course  for  safeguarding  the 
Potomac  shoreline  as  a  model  for  the  treat- 
ment of  many  rivers.  But  in  this  case  the 
Secretary  was  brought  to  his  knees  and  sur- 
rendered, ordering  Assistant  Secretary  Stan- 
ley Cain  to  withdraw  previous  objections. 

On  February  21  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
conducted  a  public  hearing  in  Alexandria. 
The  National  Park  Service  and  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  were  not  permitted  by  their 
Department  leadership  to  testify  and  pro- 
vide professional  Judgment.  "The  applicants 
were  able  to  find  someone  in  the  Department 
who  could  give  them  a  green  light."  Rep- 
resentative Reuss.  appearing  In  behalf  of 
Representative  Moss  and  himself,  declared 
during   the   hearing.   He   quoted   a    personal 
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letter  from  an  Interior  Department  biologist. 
Francis  Uhler,  who  refused  to  be  silenced  but 
Insisted  on  following  his  own  pathway  if 
conscience  and  conviction  with  a  statemmt 
that  the  mouth  of  Hunting  Creek  should  :)e 
preserved  as  "the  most  Important  feediig 
grounds  for  diving  ducks  along  the  fresh  tlual 
waters  of  the  Potomac." 

On  March  8  the  President  Issued  his  pn- 
posal  for  a  Potomac  National  River,  warnin? 
(in  words  drafted  at  the  Interior  Depan- 
ment)  that  "failure  to  act  now  will  make  is 
the  shame  of  generations  to  come."  This  :,d 
me  to  feel  the  hour  had  come  lor  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  stand  up  In  defen-e 
of  Hunting  Creek,  and  of  the  Integrity  of  l.is 
own  Department. 

First,  however.  I  wanted  to  reassure  myself 
that  the  cause  was  Just. 

I  phoned  Director  Gottschalk.  who  said 
"Our  report  of  1964  is  still  valid.  The  marshos 
below  win  deteriorate.  But  the  effect  of  tl.is 
till  In  Itself  is  not  our  primary  concern.  We 
must  choose:  either  we  make  the  Potomac 
a  model  river  or  we  make  it  a  ditch." 

Then  I  called  Director  George  R.  Hartzoi;. 
Jr..  of  the  National  Park  Service,  who  sairl! 
"I  am  deeply  disturbed.  I  agree  completi  y 
with  Mr.  Gottschalk.  I  am  worried  about  tlie 
process  of  decision-making  and  where  It  may 
lead." 

These  two  comments  were  good  enough  ;or 
me.  even  though  apologists  at  the  political 
level  In  the  Department  kept  saying.  "We 
can't  win  them  all,  you  know,  and  we  don  t 
always  exercise  control.  Besides,  the  damage 
has  been  done  to  most  of  the  estuary.  The 
rest  isn't  worth  saving." 

But  Joseph  Penfold.  Conservation  Director 
of  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  who  has  been 
fighting  the  battle  of  Hunting  Creek,  said 
■  Sure,  this  bit  of  stream  and  tidal  estuary 
have  been  badly  damaged,  though  not  beyond 
restoration.  We  could  complete  the  destruc- 
tion by  granting  the  subject  permit,  and  then 
the  next  one  to  the  north,  and  then  Jones 
Point  would  be  Just  about  worthless  as  a 
piece  of  green  shoreline  for  the  public— ■-o 
that  could  be  turned  over  for  development 
too.  Then  we  can  follow  with  Dvke  Marsh  -o 
the  south,  and  another  hundred  miles  •! 
estuary  down  the  Potomac.  The  point  is  th,.: 
vast  estuarlne  areas,  the  67  percent  of  Cali- 
fornia's, the  50  percent  of  Long  Island's  south 
shore,  have  been  lost — lost  by  attrition,  small 
piece  by  small  piece." 

I  talked  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  then  wrote  him  a  letter  asking  for  .i 
recapitulation  of  the  professional  Judgment 
of  the  National  Park  Service  and  Bureau  .[ 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  and  for  an  ex- 
pression of  his  own  personal  views.  The  re- 
sponse came  to  me  In  the  Secretary's  behalf 
from  David  S.  Black.  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  who  provided  a  long  letter  with 
many  words  and  little  substance. 

What  substance  there  was  amounted  to  a 
denial  of  professional  competence  in  the 
Park  Service  and  Bureau  of  Sport  Flsherit.s 
and  Wildlife,  a  disavowal  of  the  best  judg- 
ment of  these  two  agencies,  whch  I  find  dis- 
turbing and  utterly  frightening.  For  what 
happens  along  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  tc- 
day  can  happen  anywhere  tomorrow  In  our 
parks,  forests  and  wildlife  refuges,  wherever 
the  land  developers  and  land  despoilers  de- 
cide to  press  the  button,  hire  the  right  attor- 
neys and  apply  the  squeeze  to  the  political 
leadership 

Thus,  victory  In  the  battle  of  Hunting 
Creek,  which  is  still  not  beyond  reach,  wouk: 
be  h  form  of  public  honor  and  encourage- 
ment to  professionals  who  devote  their  ca- 
reers to  public  service.  It  would  strengthen 
the  muscle  of  legislators  who  want  to  do 
what  is  right,  and  forewarn  those  willing  to 
do  what  Is  wrong.  Under  Secretary  Black  re- 
minded me  in  his  letter  of  the  need  to  recog- 
nize private  property  rights.  Surely,  a  rtctory 
at  Hunting  Creek  would  remind  him  and  his 
associates  that  they  must  stand  up  and  be 
strong  In  defense  of  public  property  rights. 
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STRANGE  JUSTICE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  news  rc- 
lea.ses  aie  sometimes  most  levealing. 

In  Ohio,  a  National  Guardsman,  who 
relu.'^ed  to  bear  arms  to  defend  life  and 
property,  received  a  121 -day  jail  sentence. 

Adam  Clayton  Powell,  on  a  charge  of 
criminal  contempt,  was  sentenced  to  30 
days  in  jail. 

Doc  Abernathy.  for  all  his  disturb- 
ances, received  20  days  in  jail. 

Elsewhere  in  Washin^-tcn.  U.C.  looters 
go  acquitted. 

But.  in  Boston.  Mlot  Mroz.  described 
as  a  Polish  'fieedom  fighter."  was  sen- 
tenced to  6  montlis  for  being  a  "common 
railer  and  brawler."  His  serious  crime — 
he  counlerpicketed  Dr.  Spock.  a  con- 
victed antidraft  conspirator. 

Strange  .iustice.  considering  that  the 
U.S.  Attorney  General  breaks  the  laws 
of  Congress  by  refusing  to  use  wiretaps 
to  fight  syndicated  crime,  and  in  rejec- 
tion of  enforcing  the  laws  of  his  country 
prefers  to  use  his  office  to  abolish  laws, 
such  as  capital  punishment.  For  liis 
breaches — a  taxpayers'  salary. 

I  include  .several  news  clippings  as  fol- 
lows : 

[Prom  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal. 

July  12.  19681 

Ohio  Guardsman  Gets  Jah.  Term  for 

Objecting 

Cleveland. — Refusal  to  bear  arms  during 
April  racial  disorders  in  Youngstown.  Ohio, 
has  resulted  In  a  21-day  Jail  sentence  for 
John  M.  Lenehan.  24,  a  student  at  the  Cleve- 
land Art  Institute. 

Lenehan.  a  National  Guardsman  who  said 
he  was  a  conscientious  objector,  was  sen- 
tenced and  reduced  in  rank  irom  private 
first  class  to  private. 

About  600  National  Guardsmen  were  or- 
dered into  Youngstown  by  Gov.  James  A. 
Rhodes  when  racial  disorders  erupted.  Lene- 
han reported  for  duty,  but  refused  lo  don  his 
uniform  or  carry  a  weapon,  according  to  Col. 
Danna  L.  Stewart,  regimental  commander 
and  president  of  the  court  martial. 

Lenehan's  sentence  was  21  days  at  "hard 
labor,"  but  Stewart  said  it  actually  meant 
confinement  in  the  county  Jail  or  work- 
house. 

[From  the  Atlanta   (Oa.)    Journal.  July  12, 

19681 

CotJRT  Upholds  Powell  Conviction 

New  York. — The  1966  conviction  of  former 
Rep.  Adam  Clayton  Powell  on  a  charge  of 
criminal  contempt  of  court,  which  led  to  a 
30-day  jail  sentence  and  a  $500  fine,  has  been 
upheld  by  a  three-to-two  vote  of  the  Ap- 
pellate Division  of  the  State  Supreme  Court. 

The  ousted  congressman's  lawyer,  Henry  R. 
Williams,  said  after  the  ruling  Thursday  that 
no  decision  had  been  made  yet  on  whether 
to  take  the  case  to  the  Court  of  Appeals.  New 
York  State's  highest  tribunal. 

The  59-year-old  Powell,  who  has  been 
elected  as  a  Democratic  congressman  from 
Harlem  for  more  than  20  years,  was  reported 
to  be  on  Blminl.  his  favorite  island  retreat 
in  the  Bahamas. 

Thursday's  ruling  came  after  eight  years 
of  litigation  over  Powells  failure  to  pay  a 
defamation  judgment  won  by  a  71-year-old 
Harlem  widow  who  Powell  called  a  "bag 
woman" — collector  of  graft  for  policemen— 
on  a  i960  television  program.  It  apparently 
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made  Powell  subject  to  arrest  if  he  came 
into  New  York  State  without  making  a  fur- 
ther appeal  and  obtaining  a  parole  from  a 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  amount  of  the  defamation  judgment 
to  Esther  James  went  up  and  down  dras- 
tically over  the  years  as  more  than  a  dozen 
state  judges  issued  opinions  on  Powell's  con- 
duct in  the  case.  Some  time  ago,  Powell 
rleiired  himself  of  a  civil  complaint  convic- 
tion by  paying  more  than  $56,000  lo  Mrs. 
James. 

Thursday's  court  decision  did  not  specify 
at  what  point  contempt  of  court  in  a  civil 
case  becomes  serious  enough  to  be  considered 
criminal  contempt. 

The  criminal  contempt  citation  was  made 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  Ijarred 
Powell  from  taking  his  seat  at  the  start  of 
the  90th  Congress  in  1967.  The  grounds  were 
misuse  of  House  committee  funds  and  his 
embroilment  with  .%'ew  York  courts.  Later 
that  year.  Powell  was  reelected  to  Congress 
in  a  special  election  Ijut  he  never  claimed  his 
seat.  In  the  primary  last  Ji'ne  18.  he  won 
the  Democratic  nomination  lo  run  again  in 
.\'o\.  ember. 

In  the  criminal  contempt  case,  a  Jury  con- 
victed Powell  of  deliberately  \  iolating  court 
orders  to  appear  for  a  f.nancial  examination 
in  connection  with  the  defamation  Judg- 
ment Stat'e  Supreme  Court  Justice  Arthur 
Markewich  imposed  the  Jail  sentence  and 
fine. 

Last  Marcli  22.  Powell  appeared  late  at 
night  at  Markewichs  apartment  here. 
Markewich  paroled  Powell — lifting  the 
danger  cf  arrest — on  coiidltlcn  that  lie  appeal 
immediately  to  the  Appellate  Division,  which 
he  did.  He  later  visited  the  city,  and  has 
preached  at  the  Abyssinian  Baptist  church 
of  which  he  is  pastor.  But  Thursday's 
decision   nullified    his   parole. 
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[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post.  July  12. 

1968] 
Marchess  Acquitted  of  Disorderly  Conduct 

Five  young  women  from  Memphis  who 
were  arrested  Tuesday  during  a  Poor  People's 
Campaign  demonstration  at  the  Capitol  were 
acquitted  of  disorderly  conduct  charges 
yesterday  by  Judge  Charles  W.  Halleck  of 
the  Court  of  General  Sessions. 

The  Government,  he  ruled,  had  charged 
them  under  the  wrong  statute  in  an  attempt 
to  avoid  a  jury  trial  in  the  case.  Judge  Hal- 
leck said  the  women  should  have  been 
charged  "with  unlawful  assembly  on  the  Capi- 
tol grounds — a  more  serious  offense  for  which 
a  jury  trial  may  be  demanded — but  not 
with  the  crime  with  which  they  were  charged. 

The  Judge  said  there  was  "no  evidence" 
that  anyone  had  been  disturbed  by  the 
marchers"  actions.  "If  these  had  been  kids 
from  some  high  school  singing  the  school 
fight  song  instead  of  We  Shall  Overcome." 
we  would  never  have  had  this  case."  he  said. 
"You  only  charged  them  with  disorderly  con- 
duct because  you  knew  you  couldn't  get  a 
Jury  to  convict  them  under  the  other  stat- 
ute." he  told  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Oliver 
Houck. 

The  only  persons  ever  tried  under  the  un- 
lawful assembly  statute  were  acquitted  by  a 
jury.  The  maximum  penalty  for  disorderly 
conduct  is  90  days  in  jail  or  a  fine  of  $250  or 
both.  Unlawful  assembly  on  the  Capitol 
grounds  can  bring  a  jail  term  of  up  lo  six 
months. 

Rve  men  arrested  in  the  same  demonstra- 
tion maae  the  same  legal  argument  in  their 
trial  before  Judge  William  C.  Pryor  yester- 
day, but  were  returned  to  Jail  for  the  night 
when  the  Judge  reserved  a  ruling. 

Judge  Halleck  warned  the  five  women — 
Joyce  Reid,  Henri  Sanders.  Elsie  Green. 
Gwendolyn  Porter  and  Melberta  Meadows — ■ 
that  if  they  repeat  the  offense  they  will  be 
charged   with   the   more  serious  crime. 

A  sixth  woman.  Margaret  Katroscik,  21. 
of  Detroit,  pleaded  no  contest  and  was  ad- 


judged guilty.  Judge  Halleck  gave  her  the 
maximum  .sentence  but  suspended  it  on  the 
condition  that  she  return  to  Detroit. 

On  a  related  matter.  Judge  Milton  S. 
Krnnheim  yesterday  witlidrew  )iis  tlireat  to 
hold  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Daniel  H.irris 
in  contempt  of  court  lor  an  argument  that 
de^'elopod  over  a  demonstration  case  on 
Wednesday.  They  reached  an  iimica'ole  xin- 
derstinding   in    chambers.    Harris   said. 

In  another  development.  SCLC  officials  an- 
nounced lh.it  tlieir  all-night  vigi!  <.ut.<5ide 
DC  Jail  will  begin  at  9  o'clock  tonight  :ind 
contintic  until  the  Rev.  Ralph  David  Aber- 
nathy. the  Campaign';;  leader,  is  released 
Saturday  morning. 

The  Poor  People's  mule  train  is  schedul?5 
lo  meet  Mr.  Abernathy,  who  is  completing  a 
20-day  sentence,  at  tlie  Jail  iit  11  a.m.  and 
carry  him  to  the  Campaign'.-;  "action  center" 
at  Mount  Carmel  Baptist  Church.  3rd  and  I 
streets  nw. 

A  .spokesman  lor  the  Department  of  Cor- 
rections said  yesterday  that  Mr.  .Abernathy 
would  be  released  "';it  the  u.sual  time"  ol 
between  8  Mid  9;30  .i.in.  The  SCLC  president 
was  arrested  with  200  other  demcnstrators 
on  an  unlawful  assembly  charge  in  a  C  ipi- 
tol  demonstration  June  24. 

I  Prom   the   AtLmta   (Ga.l    Journal.   Julv   12, 
19681 

Spock   F'toE  Gets   Bond    for   Appeal 

Boston  -A  familiar  figure  at  antiwar  and 
civil  rights  demonstrations  is  free  on  bail 
pending  his  appeal  of  a  six-month  jail  sen- 
tence for  his  counterdemonstration  after  the 
.sentencing  of  Dr.  Benjamin  .Sjxwk  on  anti- 
drait  conspiracy  charges. 

Josef  Mlot-Mroz.  47.  of  Salem  was  ar- 
rested Wednesday  when  he  became  involved 
in  a  scuffle  with  supporters  of  Spock  while 
he  carried  a  .sign  outside  the  federal  build- 
ing denouncing  them. 

He  was  sentenced  Thursday  on  the  seldom 
used  charge  of  being  "a  common  railer  and 
brawler."  and  was  freed  in  $1,000  bail  when 
he  appealed. 

Mlot-Mro2.  who  describes  himself  as  a 
former  Polish  "freedom  fighter."  was  stabbed 
during  a  scuffle  near  the  start  of  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign  in  Boston  recently.  He 
had  been  carrying  a  sign  reading:  "I  fight 
poverty — I  work." 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Evening  Star. 
July  3.  1968] 

No  Wiretaps  for  Clark 

If  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  a  blue  rib- 
bon for  inconsistency  and  nonsense  in  the 
field  of  law  enforcement  it  should  be  pinned 
on  the  lapel  of  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark.  Or  perhaps  he  .should  share  the  award 
vrtth   his    superior.    Lyndon    B.   Johnson. 

The  attorney  general  last  month  told  a 
Senate  subcommittee  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment would  refuse  to  use  the  wiretap 
authority  recently  granted  by  Congress  In  the 
omnibus  crime  bill  "except  in  national  se- 
curity cases."  He  had  said  much  the  same 
thing  in  the  past.  In  taking  this  position. 
Clark,  although  he  doubiedly  believes  in  it 
himself,  was  undoubtedly  acting  in  accord- 
ance  with   the   President's   command. 

But  how  does  this  make  sense?  If  wire- 
taps, which  have  been  approved  for  some 
years  by  the  President  without  any  author- 
ity except  his  own  say-so.  are  essential  in 
national  security  investigations,  what  pos- 
sible Justification  is  there  for  refusing  to 
use  them  against,  for  example,  organized 
crime?  The  attorney  general  has  never  an- 
swered this,  except  to  repeat  that  they  are 
necessary  in  national  security  cases  and  not 
necessary  otherwise.  TTiis  simply  doesn't 
stand  up— -not  if  the  government  is  really 
serious  in  Its  "war  on  crime." 

New  York's  District  Attorney  Frank  S. 
Hogan  has  testified  to  his  belief  that  wire- 
taps must  be  used  If  the  higher-ups  in  or- 
ganized   crime    are    ever    to   be    caught   and 


district    attorney    has 
bribery   by   organized 
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punished.  Hogan  novij  has  completed  an  In- 
vestigation of  corrup  ion  in  the  New  York 
City    police    departme  it.    For   six    years    the 


been    tracking    down 
racketeers,   principally 


tlon    probe.    Thlrty- 
Ing    19   policemen, 
of  the  latter  held 
inspector's  office.  W 


gamblers,  of  officers  iM  the  department,  some 
of  them  highly  placej  They  are  said  to  have 
been  warning  the  riketeers  when  honest 
police    were    preparln  ;    raids    or    arrests. 

This  form  of  corrup  Ion  by  orgiinlzed  crime, 
though  It  Is  only  o  e  of  many,  threatens 
to  undermine  the  w  lole  fabric  of  our  so- 
ciety and  Its  law-et  torcement  efforts.  Yet 
President  Johnson  I  nd  his  attorney  gen- 
eral wouldn't  think  of  tapping  a  wire  to 
break  up  the  racket. 

What  about  District  Attorney  Hogan?  Wire- 
taps were  extensively  used  in  the  corrup- 
ven  suspects,  Includ- 
ve  been  lndlct«d.  One 
key  post  In  the  chief 
the  wiretaps?  Because 
Hogan  knew.  Ramse^  Clark  notwithstanding, 
that  this  case  coul^i't  be  broken  without 
them. 

i Prom  the  WashlngAn  (DC.)   Evening  Star. 
July    :.  1968] 
Clark  Urges  AeoLn  on  of  Death  Penalty 
Atty.   Oen.  Ramsey   Clark,  quoting  George 
Bernard  Shaw  that  "i  lurder  and  capital  pun- 
ishment  are   not   op;  osites   that  cancel   one 
another  but  similars  yia'^  breed  their  kind.  ' 
urged   Congress   todajs  to   abolish   the   death 
penalty  for  federal  crimes. 

Clark  thus  put  thi  Johnson  administra- 
tion squarely  behind  I  bill  by  Sen.  Philip  A. 
Hart,  I>-Mich..  whlcB  asks  that  the  death 
sentence  not  be  Impo.sed  for  any  offense 
punishable  under  fedsal  law. 

Clark   said  he   fav(Js   abolition   of  capital 
punishment    for    alljcrlmes — Including    as- 
sassination  of    the   Resident   or   vice   presl- 
answer  to  questioning 
testified  In  favor  of  the 
offenses  when  the  bill 
years    ago    after    the 
John    F.    Kennedy    in 


Ides  that  anyone  under 
ederal  crime  at  time  of 
1   would  have  his  sen- 
Imprisonment, 
ore  a  Senate  Judiciary 


dent.  He  conceded.  H 
by  Hart,  that  he  hac 
death  penalty  for  su< 
was  submitted  thr< 
slaying  of  Presldenjj 
Dallas. 

Hart's  b:ll  also  pre 
death  sentence  for 
enactment  of   the 
tence  reduced  to  lif< 

Clark,  testifying 
subcommittee  said: 

"In  the  midst  of  Inxlety  and  fear,  com- 
plexity and  doubt,  p^haps  our  greatest  need 
Is  reverence  for  life.  Acre  life:  Our  lives,  the 
lives  of  others,  all  llfe.l 

"A  humane  and  jenerous  concern  for 
every  Individual,  for  ills  safety,  his  health 
and  his  fulfillment  vkw  do  more  to  soothe 
the  savage  heart  thAi  the  fear  of  state- 
inflicted  death  whlch\chiefly  serves  to  re- 
mind us  how  close  we  %maln  to  the  Jungle." 
tudles  have  showed 
iocs  not  deter  crime. 


Clark  said  extensive 
that  the  death  penalty 

Most  states  still  havJ  capital  punishment 
for  some  crimes^  but  C^rk  said  It  has  been 
rarely   used   In   recent 

were  199  executions  whfe  there  was  only  one 
m  1966  and  two  In  1967 


GUARANTEED  INCOME  NOT 
POPULAR   IDEA 


HON  JAMES  H.  (J 


or  TEN^  essee 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  B  SPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr 
often  said,  a  guaran 
nothing  but  a  false 
of  millions  of 
not  a  proper  idea 
that  an  individual  doi 


J  ily 


Ameri(  ins 


MMY)  QUILLEN 


17.  1968 

Speaker,  as  I  have 
income  creates 
nage  in  the  minds 
It  certainly  is 
the  impression 
not  have  to  work 


crea  ;ing 


s 
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to  earn  a  livelihood,  rather  than  building 
himself  up  from  his  own  bootstraps. 

Such  ideas  are  not  good — they  only 
bring  this  countiy  closer  to  a  welfare 
state. 

An  interesting  opinion  on  a  guaranteed 
income  is  set  forth  in  an  editorial  in  the 
Bristol  Herald-Courier  on  Wednesday, 
July  10.  1968,  which  I  pass  along  to  the 
readers  of  the  Record: 

Gi;aranteed   Income   Not   Popular   Idea 

One  of  the  re.isons  often  cited  for  the  cur- 
rent wave  of  strife  and  discontent  in  the 
United  States  is  that  people  have  t>een  led 
to  expect  too  much,  too  soon  in  the  way  of 
material  gains.  Day  and  night  they  see  a 
fantastic  array  of  the  good  things  of  life 
spread  before  them. 

The  situation.  It  Is  said.  Is  further  ag- 
gravated by  political  promises  that  cannot 
be  kept — promises  of  government  spending 
on  all  manner  of  programs  that  a  debt-bur- 
dened country  obviously  cannot  undertake. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  a  great  many  people, 
as  typified  by  the  Poor  People's  March  on 
Washington,  are  bluntly  demanding  a  larger 
cut  of  the  economic  pie  without  too  mucb 
regard  for  how  they  get  it. 

RespKinslble  business  leaders,  high  govern- 
ment officials  and  economists,  far  from  turn- 
ing their  backs  on  these  demands,  are  seek- 
ing workable  means  of  providing  a  measure 
of  economic  well-being  to  everyone,  whether 
they  add  to  the  productivity  of  the  nation 
or  not. 

This  is  a  tall  order,  but  some  believe  it  can 
be  accomplished  within  the  framework  of  a 
capitalistic,  free  enterprise  system.  They  be- 
lieve it  can  be  done  without  destroying  the 
Incentives  that  have  produced  the  great 
abundance  of  the  U.S.  which,  under  our 
existing  system,  has  produced  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  for  more  people  than  was  ever 
achieved  before  In  recorded  history. 

Conservative  economist,  Dr.  Milton  Fried- 
man of  the  University  of  Chicago,  has  long 
advocated  what  he  calls  a  negative  Income 
tax  under  which  the  government  would 
supplement  the  incomes  of  persons  when 
their  earnings  fell  below  a  certain  point 
rather  than  subject  them  to  an  Income  tax. 
Mr.  Friedman  believes  this  form  of  guaran- 
teed Income  would  eliminate  the  need  for 
costly  welfare  programs. 

The  most  dramatic  support  for  some  form 
of  a  guaranteed  Income  came  recently  when 
more  than  1.000  academic  economists  en- 
dorsed the  idea  in  a  public  statement.  Many 
other  economists  declined  to  support  the 
statement,  because  It  made  no  attempt  to 
appraise  the  dollars  and  cents  cost  to  tax- 
payers. Estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  various 
income  supplement  or  guaranteed  Income 
plans  that  have  been  proposed  range  from 
$11  billion  a  year  to  $26  billion  a  year. 

Any  guaranteed  income  plan,  no  matter 
how  well  thought  out.  and  regardless  of  the 
degree  of  political  and  economic  statesmans- 
shlp  behind  Its  advocacy,  will  very  likely  en- 
counter an  uncertain  reception  where  It 
counts  most.  A  majority  of  the  electorate 
may  not  accept  it. 

A  recent  Gallup  Poll  shows  that,  national- 
ly, a  majority  of  Americans  oppose  the  idea 
of  a  guaranteed  minimum  Income  with  only 
36  percent  In  favor  and  58  per  cent  against 
such  a  plan.  It  Is  especially  significant  that 
77  per  cent  of  the  white  and  86  per  cent  of 
the  nonwhlte  population  would  support  a 
plan  guaranteeing  everyone  enough  work  to 
earn  a  minimum  Income. 

As  one  competent  observer  has  said  of  a 
universal  guaranteed  Income,  "The  only  ones 
really  against  It  are  the  people." 

A  high  official  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations says.  "Support  for  this  kind  of 
plan  Just  doesn't  exist  and  couldn't  exist  In 
a  work-oriented  culture." 
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A  liberal  Democratic  member  of  Congrrss 
corroborates  the  labor  Reader's  opinion  iti 
these  words,  with  reference  to  his  constit- 
uency: a  ".  .  .  great  majority  of  my  peo- 
ple, as  of  now,  are  against  it.  They  think 
of  it  as  Just  another  handout,  another  w.iy 
of  avoiding  work." 

The  American  people  have  always  been 
noted  for  their  generosity.  But  iliere  is  no 
getting  around  the  fact  that,  today,  the  Amf-r- 
Ican  family,  the  wage  earner,  the  buslne.'^.s- 
man,  the  working  housewife,  all  of  us  .ire 
highly  aware  of  the  burdensome  and  growing 
costs  of  government.  Whether  the  people  if 
the  U.S.  will  accept  the  added  tax  burcun 
which  guaranteed  Income  plans  would  c- 
qulre  appears  highly  debatable,  to  say  ilie 
least. 


ELMER  WINTER'S  'YOUTHPOWEH  ' 
CONCEPT  HELPS  YOUNG  JOB- 
SEEKERS 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

uF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  8,  1968 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  every 
section  of  the  country  is  faced  with  the 
problem  of  finding  worthwhile  summer 
employment  for  its  young  people.  In  that 
connection.  Youthpower,  Inc.,  the  idea 
of  Elmer  L.  Winter  of  Milwaukee,  has 
shown  and  is  showing  that  this  problem 
can  be  solved.  The  concept  is  explained 
in  this  article  from  the  July  6  issue  df 
BusinessWeek: 

YoONC  Jobseekers  Find  a  Friend 

Blonde  Gail  Majlala,  16,  is  one  of  12  yoiius; 
people  working  this  summer  at  Polly  Pnm 
Cleaners  on  Milwaukee's  South  Side.  Dow- 
town,  at  Northwestern  National  Insurance 
Co.,  Curtis  Monk,  a  16-year-old-Negro.  scur- 
ries about  as  a  supply  clerk.  Kathleen  Blr- 
acree,  18.  is  one  of  four  girls  cleaning  wnici- 
shlelds  at  a  new  Shell  station  In  Glendale.  a 
Milwaukee  suburb. 

These  youngsters — and  thousands  like 
them  in  28  cities  in  16  states  and  Canada- 
have  found  summer  Jobs  through  Youth- 
power.  Inc..  a  nonprofit  organization  spon- 
sored by  Milwaukee-based  Manpower.  Inc. 
Youthp>ower  acts  as  a  Job  clearing  house  for 
youths  15  to  21  years  old  and  is  privately 
financed  mostly  by  Manpower,  an  Interna- 
tional temporary  help  and  business  service 
company. 

YouthjKJwer  offices  open  only  for  the 
summer  months  and  are  staffed  by  hish 
school  and  college  student  volunteers,  wi.o 
Interview  applicants  and  match  them  to  Jo'as 
at  no  charge  to  them  or  their  employers. 

Catching  on.  Youthpower's  first  offv  e 
opened  In  Milwaukee  on  a  test  basis  In  the 
.summer  of  1964  and  placed  1.300  youths. 
This  year,  an  estimated  12,000  to  15,000  will 
be  placed  in  jobs. 

The  idea  for  Youthpower  came  out  of  a 
meeting  called  Ave  years  ago  by  Irwin  Maler, 
chairman  of  Journal  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  the  Milwaukee  Sen- 
tinel. Maler  was  concerned  about  the  great 
number  of  youths  who  wanted  summer  Jo'os 
but  were  unable  to  find  any.  At  the  meeting 
was  Elmer  L.  Winter,  Manpower's  president. 
Winter  felt  that  his  company,  with  Ub  expe- 
rience In  the  employment  field,  would  be  able 
to  help. 

So  far.  Manpower  has  spent  $135,000  on  the 
project,  mainly  providing  office  space  (sep- 
arate from  Its  own  offices),  equipment,  tele- 
phones, stationery,  and  the  salaries  of  the 
adult  supervisors — usually  college  students 
trained  by  Manpower. 

Pitching  In.  In  nine  cities,   local  service 
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clubs  and  businesses  have  lent  a  hand  as  co- 
sponsors,  supplying  financial  and  other  help. 
Among  the  co-sponsors:  Cleveland's  Higbee 
Co.  department  stores  and  the  St.  Louis  Car- 
dinals football  team. 

This  year.  Youthpower  put  greater  em- 
phasis on  getting  Negro  radio  stations  and 
newspapers  to  devote  more  time  and  space 
10  spreading  the  Youthpower  message.  Job 
recruiting  stations  were  set  up  in  ghetto  sec- 
tions of  some  cities.  Including  St.  Louis,  Bir- 
mingham, and  Milwaukee.  "We  are  making  a 
tjreater  effort  to  place  minority  group  mem- 
i)ers."  Winter  says.  "We're  not  discriminat- 
ing in  reverse,  but  we  do  want  a  better  bal- 
^ince  than  in  the  past." 

Youthpower  also  has  a  special  office  In  the 
jjredominantly  Negro  Lawndale  section  of 
Chicago.  Unlike  the  other  offices,  it  operates 
all  year. 

Other  agencies.  Youthpower.  of  cotirse.  has 
:.  lot  of  friendly  competition  in  the  various 
trovernment  agencies  and  programs  concerned 
with  putting  youths  to  work.  Major  cities 
have  Youth  Opportunity  Centers  as  offshoots 
cl  their  state  employment  agencies.  These.  In 
turn,  may  have  Youth  Employment  Services. 

Functioning  the  year  round.  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity Centers  seek  long-term — not  Just  sum- 
mer— employment  for  people  under  22. 

Youth  Employment  Services  generally  work 
with  service  clubs  in  higher  income  suburban 
areas  to  place  high  school  students  in  such 
jobs  as  babysitting  and  lawn  mowing. 

But  even  with  the  other  programs.  Winter 
sees  a  spot  for  Youthpower.  "The  state  agen- 
■  :es,"  he  says,  "are  better  geared  to  the  18- 
;iiid-over  group.  The  difficult  problem  is  get- 
•nig  Jobs  for  the  15  to  17-year-olds.  That's 
lie  gap  we  fill." 

Staffing  Youthpower  office  with  young  vol- 
tiiiieers  has  several  advantages.  Says  Winter: 
U's  good  training.  They're  working  with  a 
( ross  section  of  the  people  and  you  can  see 
the  serious  side  of  these  kids  as  they  par- 
ticipate constructively  In  the  community." 
The  applicants  also  like  to  deal  with  others 
their  own  age. 

The  volunteers  also  arrange  for  gas  sta- 
tions, department  stores,  and  other  busi- 
nesses to  conduct  quickie  training  clinics  on 
a  variety  of  Jobs. 


NO  LEGISLATION  CAN  PREVENT 
CRIMINALS  FROM  SECURING  AND 
USING  GUNS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  17,  1968 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
of  decision  by  Members  of  the  House  on 
the  question  of  firearms  legislation  is 
near  at  hand.  The  June  26.  1968.  issue  of 
the  Erie.  Pa..  Moi-ning  News  carried  a 
most  interesting  statement  on  the  ques- 
tion of  firearms  registration  from  the 
E;  ie  County  Coimcil  of  Sportsman  Clubs. 
So  that  my  colleagues  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  council's  views.  I  submit 
liie  text  of  its  statement  for  inclusion  in 
the  Congressional  Record: 
Hysteria  Versus  Common  Sense:  Will  Fire- 
arms Registration  Stop  Armed  Crime? 
These  troubled  times  weigh  heavily  on  all 
rfsponslble,  concerned  citizens.  The  problems 
within  and  without  our  country  are  too 
numerous  and  complex  for  any  one  man  to 
fully  comprehend.  Unfortunately  many  peo- 
ple confuse  the  symptoms  of  our  ills  with 
their  causes.  There  Is  great  danger  in  this  If 
ive  take  action  on  such  a  false  basis.  You 
and    I   empower   government    with    the   au- 
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thorlty  to  act  on  our  behalf.  But  we  must 
give  them  the  right  direction  If  we  are  to 
survive  as  a  free  nation.  In  recent  years  we 
seem  to  have  developed  an  inclination  to  try 
and  eliminate  problems  by  passing  laws, 
especially  laws  prohibiting  people  from  doing 
things  by  which  a  minority  seemingly  cause 
trouble. 

Much  of  the  current  sentiment  against 
citizens  owning  and  using  firearms  is  based 
very  largely  on  a  notion  that  if  guns  were 
more  .strictly  regulated,  there  would  not  be 
so  many  mvirders  and  robberies  and  such. 
But  most  proposed  firearms  legislation  is 
pointed  in  the  wrong  direction.  It  disarms 
the  honest,  law-abiding  citizen,  while  it  falls 
miserably  in  its  avowed  purpose  of  disarm- 
ing the  criminal.  It  is  aimed  at  outlawing 
ilie  gun  rather  than  punishing  the  criminal 
who  uses  the  gun  for  illegal  purposes.  No 
legislation  can  prevent  criminals  from  secur- 
ing and  using  guns. 

Overly  restrictive  and  ineffective  gun  laws 
allect  not  only  the  sportsmen,  but  every 
citizen  in  this  country.  Some  people,  enraged 
and  appalled  by  the  iissasslnatlons  of  na- 
tional figures  cry  for  the  abolition  of  guns. 
They  believe  this  is  the  answer  to  our 
troubles.  Even  the  popular  press,  led  by  such 
people,  has  taken  up  the  cause.  We  can 
understand  their  fervor  but  we  fear  the 
consequences  of  their  well  intentloned  but 
uninformed  call  for  "gun  laws".  They  rein- 
force the  alms  of  anti-gun  legislators  who 
have  publicly  vowed  their  purpose  is.  "-the 
ultimate  confiscation  of  all  privately  owned 
firearm  In  this  country." 

We  contend  that  such  a  drastic  measure 
Infringes  the  rights  of  citizens  and  will  prove 
ineffective  In  curbing  crime  and  violence. 

In  trying  to  prevent  the  use  of  firearms  In 
crime,  too  many  people  forget  that  the  right 
to  keep  and  bear  arms  is  critically  significant 
to  a  free  people.  It  is  not  by  accident  or 
merely  because  of  the  temper  and  conditions 
of  the  times  that  such  a  guarantee  was  the 
second  item  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Like  other 
protections  of  the  individual  in  the  constitu- 
tion, as  originally  amended,  this  was  a  prod- 
uct of  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of  his- 
tory .  .  .  the  kind  of  history  which  those  fail 
to  understand  are  doomed  to  repeat.  As  we 
strive  to  solve  the  problem  of  increasing 
crime  in  some  areas,  our  efforts  must  be 
based  on  reason  and  knowledge,  not  emotions 
or  misinformation. 

Existing  laws  must  be  strictly  enforced 
with  severe  additional  penalties  for  individ- 
uals who  use  a  firearm  In  the  commission 
of  a  crime. 

Firearms  registration  is  the  first  step 
toward  the  ultimate  confiscation  of  all  pri- 
vately owned  firearms.  Fees  (taxes)  are 
necessarily  part  of  such  a  plan.  Tliey  serve 
two  purposes.  First,  it  costs  a  great  deal  to 
build  and  maintain  a  bureaucracy  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  conduct  such  activities  In  a 
country  with  as  many  shooters  and  guns  as 
ours,  second,  the  fees  can  easily  be  increased 
when  such  laws  are  on  the  books  to  Indi- 
rectly reduce  private  firearms  ownership.  Tax- 
ation has  long  been  an  effective  method  lor 
control  of  the  "public's"  activities. 

As  fees  Increase  the  number  of  citizens 
able  to  afford  the  "luxury"  of  shooting  sports 
will  diminish. 

With  increasingly  less  opposition,  gun 
laws  will  be  easier  and  easier  to  tighten  up 
as  time  goes  on.  and  the  anti-gun  faction 
will  have  achieved  its  goals  completely.  Pri- 
vately owned  firearms  will  be  gone. 

If  shooting  sports  become  another  thing  of 
the  past,  wildlife  and  natural  outdoor  hab- 
itat will  suffer  greatly.  Hunters  and  fisher- 
men pay  for  the  support  of  all  fifty  state  Pish 
and  Game  Departments  through  license  pur- 
chases. The  money  does  not  come  from  gen- 
eral revenue  as  most  people  believe. 

These  Fish  and  Game  Departments  are 
charged  by  law  with  the  protection  of  all 
wildlife.  Hunters'  money  pays  for  law  en- 
forcement personnel  to  protect  hundreds  of 
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nonhunted  species  such  as  shore  birds,  song 
birds,  certain  hawks  and  owls,  and  many 
mammals  which  everyone  enjoys.  Refuges 
bought  and  p.iid  for  by  hunters'  money  sup- 
port more  species  of  non-hunted  wildlife 
than  game.  In  most  cases,  the  reiuges  are 
opened  to  the  general  public  which  pays 
nothing.  The  nature  lover  is  seldom  aware 
that  the  preservation  and  increase  of  wildlife 
he  enjoys  is  made  possible  only  through 
funds  supplied  by  hunters. 

The  entire  spectrum  of  natural  resources 
benefits  from  the  hunting,  permit  moneys. 
Wildlife  management  enhances  water  shed 
valves.  Increases  the  fertility  of  the  land,  pre- 
vents erroslon,  makes  the  landscape  more  at- 
tractive, and  provides  for  other  benefits  to 
the  l_nd  and  water  resources. 

During  the  past  sixty  years  the  economic 
contribution  of  the  hunter  to  the  conserva- 
tion movement  has  been  immeasurable. 

Some  may  scoff  but  firearms  in  the  hands 
of  citizens  are  a  significant  deterrent  to  the 
take  over  of  our  country.  Witness  the  liistory 
of  Oerm;iny.  Czechoslovakia  and  Norway. 
Above  all.  the  communists  and  other  militant 
tsTOups  know  that,  by  and  large,  they  are 
dealing  with  a  peaceable  and  disarmed  popu- 
lation. In  frontier  days,  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  could  shoot  a  rifle  and  was  ready 
to  do  so  as  required.  In  the  intervening  years 
of  industrial  erowth  and  urbanization,  oiu' 
citizens  have  become  psychologically  unpre- 
pared for  the  twentieth  century  equivalent 
of  an  Indian  Raid  or  to  the  use  of  weapons 
that  are  necessary  to  defend  themselves. 

The  only  way  terror  or  take-over  can  ever 
succeed,  is  if  the  population  is  not  prepared 
for  It  and  if  it  is  unarmed  and.  therefore, 
helpless. 

We  believe  that  responsible  citizens  will 
Join  with  sportsmen  to  quell  the  hysteria 
for  firearms  registration,  at  any  cost.  The 
urgency  for  level-headed  thinking  on  the 
question  of  more  and  tighter  Mrearms  con- 
trols has  never  been  so  great. 


YOU  NEVER  SEE  SIGNS  OF  A  DESIRE 
FOR  A  CHANGE 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  17.  1968 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
pressures  are  being  exerted  on  the  Con- 
gress to  try  to  get  additional  moneys  ap- 
propriated to  help  the  needy  throughout 
the  land.  I  agree  that  many  of  our 
citizens  do  need  help  and  need  it 
desperately.  But  an  editorial  in  the 
Journal  and  the  Nable  County  Leader, 
published  at  Caldwell.  Ohio  on  July  11. 
1968.  makes  a  good  point.  The  editorial 
is  entitled  "Brooms  Are  Cheap."  It  is  not 
the  complete  answer  to  all  of  the  prob- 
lems of  today,  but  self-help  is  certainly 
a  necessity  for  the  success  of  any  such 
programs. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  this 
editorial  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  as  follows: 

Brooms  .^re  Cheap 

TTiose  graphic  presentations  of  the  condi- 
tions some  of  our  less  fortunate  citizens  live 
under  are  appearing  thick  and  fast  these 
days.  There  are  TV  sp>eclals.  and  picture 
spreads  in  magazines  and  newspapers.  They 
vary  little.  If  ?t  all.  There  are  photos  of 
debris-filled  lots  unfit  for  children  to  use 
for  the  games  that  we  used  to  play  in  our 
springtime  years.  There  may  even  be  a  de- 
serted hulk  that  was  once  an  automobile. 
Sometimes   there  is   a   refrigerator   without 
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doors  and  more  often  ttA.n  not  a  mattress 
with    Its    entrails    of    cot  on    bulging    forth. 

The   buildings   are   the 
photo-tour,    however.    Tl  era's    never    much 
variation   here,   either.   Tjie   buildings   have 
more  than  capacity  of  t 
sore   shape    as    far   as    mi 
cerned,  the  paint  is  peell 
In  the  halls  are  bare  If 


ants:  they  are  In 
ntenance  Is  con- 
ig,  the  light  bulbs 
here  are  bulbs  In 


the  sockets  at  all.  the  si(  js  iire  broken,  the 
plaster  is  falling  and  the  walls  have  writing 
on  them.  Name  a  building  law  and  these  pic- 
torial essays  will  include  1 

Then  there  are  the  plct 
Ing — buckets   under   the 
pipes  in  the  bathroom,  th 
repulsive  filth. 

There  Is  Just   one   ingledlent  missing   in 
these    human    interest    s  gas. 

You    never   see  anyone   with   a.   mop   or   a 
broom.  You  never  see  slf  tis  of  a  desire  for 


res  of  the  plumb- 
inks,  the  exposed 
cracked  porcelain. 


Certainly    no   one 
lack  for  desire  to 


a  change — -active  desire. 
In  his  right  mind  would 
make  haste  from  these  sljm  dwellings,  but 
there  are  different  kinds  of  desire.  A  man 
may  have  a  passive  desire  or  most  luiything 
but  tlmw  isn't  going  to  h  [p  him  achieve  It. 
It  Is  active  desire  tliat  oads  him  to  act 
towards  achieving  his  an  jitlons.  A  broom, 
a  mop  and  a  bucket  of  so*  )y  water  would  be 
a  manifestation  of  that  an   Ive  desire 

This  all  comes  to  mind 
quarter-page  picture  whlc 
Harvey    Herald.    Harvey 
shows  a  group  of  teenaged 
painting  a  dark  railroad  u 


because  of  a  big 
.ippeared  In  The 
lorth  Dakota.  It 
flrls  hard  at  work 
derpass.  The  city 


provided  the  paint.  The  po  irer  company  sup- 


plied some  new  light  flxtu 


Future  Homemakers  of  Am  rlca,  supplied  the 
elbow-grease,  under  super'  Islon  of  the  local 
home  economics  instructc  '. 

They  have  demonstrate  a  practice  that 
will  work  In  nelghborhoo  Is  In  large  cities 
or  small,  and  brooms  are  :  ot  expensive. 

Maybe  a  TV  network  or  a  slick  magazine 
should  stage  a  reenactn  ;nt.  Some  folks 
might  follow  their  exampl 


es.  But  the  girls. 


LSD  CONTROL  ACT 
YOUTH 


PROTECTS 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 


OF    FXORIU* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPS  ESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July]  17.  1968 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Sp(  aker,  there  are 
many  pressing  problems  Iri  the  world,  but 
now  is  no  time  to  "freac  out."  Instead, 
the  younger  generation  of  Americans 
needs  to  come  to  grips  vith  reality  and 
perhaps  do  a  better  job  o  running  things 
than  their  parents  did. 

To  help  our  young  people  avoid  the 
dangers  of  drug  use  an«  the  feeling  of 
hallucination  that  som< 
forms  provide,  it  is  up  i  d  us  to  provide 
the  controls  which  are  r  icessary  to  pre- 
vent such  use  or  misuse  d  '  the  new  drugs. 
Therefore.  I  have  suppoi  ted  the  legisla- 
tion increasing  penalties  for 
acts  involving  LSD  and  4ther  depressant 
and  stimulant  drugs. 

Congress  passed  legislsj^ion  in  1951  pro- 
hibiting the  dispensing 
scription   by  a   licensed 


drugs   which    require   su  pervision   by   a 


practitioner  of  their  uat 
there  was  relatively  littK 
certain    drugs   which   nir 
widespread    use    among 
other  youths. 


without  a  pre- 
practitioner  of 


At  the  time 

illicit  traffic  in 

w    have    found 

students    and 
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In  the  early  1960's  the  unusual  effects 
of  LSD  on  the  central  nervous  system 
began  to  attract  the  attention  of  many 
young  people,  and  its  use  was  advocated 
and  sensationalized  by  persons  stating 
that  the  increased  insights  into  one's 
personality  derived  through  these  drugs 
would  enable  users  to  live  fuller  and 
more  complete  lives  by  'dropping  out" 
of  society.  The  messages  to  "turn  on. 
tune  in,  and  drop  out"  has  reached  all 
too  many  of  the  young,  and  the  abuse 
of  hallucinogenic  dnigs  has  increased 
steadily  since  that  time. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  curb  the  illicit 
traffic  in  these  drugs  through  providing 
increased  penalties  and  by  providing, 
as  a  tool  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  prohibitions  against  trafficking, 
penalties  for  illicit  possession  of  drugs 
ibUbject  to  the  act. 

The  measure  attempts  to  strike  a  bal- 
ance between  the  conflicting  viewpoints 
on  the  question  of  whether  possession  of 
dangerous  drugs  obtained  illicitly  should 
be  made  a  prohibited  act.  The  bill  makes 
possession  a  misdemeanor  with  penalty 
of  fine  or  imprisonment,  but  it  provides 
also  that  where  an  individual  is  charged 
with  simple  possession  of  dangerous 
di-ugs  obtained  without  a  doctors  pre- 
scription, and  he  has  not  previously 
been  convicted  of  a  violation  of  the  law 
with  respect  to  dangerous  drugs,  the 
court  may  place  him  on  probation  for 
up  to  a  year.  I  applaud  this  compromise 
which  will  enable  the  courts  to  exercise 
judgment  in  handling  of  individual 
cases  while  enabling  law  enforcement 
authorities  to  punish  the  real  offenders. 

In  my  own  area  parents  have  been 
shocked  to  learn  that  their  youngsters 
had  been  associated  with  LSD  users  or 
had  even  taken  a  "trip"  of  their  own.  All 
over  the  Nation,  the  people  are  demand- 
ing that  Congress  act  to  protect  the 
country's  youth  from  those  who  would 
exploit  their  naivete  and  desire  for  ex- 
citement into  this  dangerous  activity.  I 
strongly  support  the  necessarj'  measures 
to  curtail  the  use  of  these  drugs  and 
protect  our  young  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  great  majority  of 
American  young  people  have  already  re- 
jected the  false  siren  song  of  these  drugs. 
Those  w^ho  have  already  used  LSD  or 
other  drugs  may  see  the  error  of  their 
ways  when  new  penalties  take  effect,  and 
those  who  might  try  it  will  be  encouraged 
not  to. 

By  enacting  this  legislation  we  are 
telling  young  America:  "Wake  up  and 
live.  This  is  your  world  and  you  can 
change  it  if  it  does  not  suit  you.  Do  not 
be  a  dropout  from  society  but  instead  be 
faithful  to  your  parents,  your  schools, 
your  churches,  and  your  country.  " 

This  Nation  cannot  afford  to  allow 
the  precious  resources  of  its  youthful 
talents,  ideals,  and  energ>'  to  be  wasted 
on  the  false  allure  of  drugged  slumber. 
We  can  do  without  LSD;  we  cannot  do 
without  the  new  generation. 

A  big  step  forward  has  been  taken  by 
the  passage  of  this  legislation,  but  we 
must  remember  to  remain  vigilant  to 
this  type  of  danger  and  always  be  pre- 
pared to  protect  our  countr>'s  greatest 
resource — its  youth. 


July  18,  196H 


JUST  WHAT  IS  DEESCALATION? 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

ui     ;;tW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17.  1968 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hi.s- 
tory  of  our  failure  to  recognize  and  re- 
spond to  legitimate  peace  overtures  by 
North  Vietnam  is  well  documented.  From 
all  app>earances.  another  chapter  is  beini^ 
written  by  our  administration's  attitudi? 
toward  the  current  lull  in  hostilities  ni 
Vietnam.  Despite  the  withdrawal  of 
enemy  forces  from  within  Saigon,  de- 
spite a  suspension  of  mortar  and  artil- 
ler>'  attacks  on  the  city,  and  despite  a 
stabilization  of  enemy  troop  strength, 
spokesmen  for  the  United  States  den.v 
that  North  Vietnam  is  exercising  the  sort 
of  restraint  which  would  justify  a  halt 
in  our  bombing. 

And  so,  U.S.  troop  strength  in  Vietnam 
increases — by  19.000,  to  a  total  of  535,- 
000 — since  the  President's  peace  over- 
ture in  March.  And  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  continues,  even  escalat- 
ing to  3.792  missions  during  the  month 
of  June,  more  than  1.200  more  than  thr- 
total  for  March.  And  the  Paris  talk- 
continue — stalemated. 

What  sort  of  restraint  do  we  demand 
of  North  Vietnam  for  the  bombing  hall 
that  could  bring  meaningful  negotia- 
tions and  eventual  peace  to  that  wai- 
torn  nation?  Is  there,  in  fact,  any  ges- 
ture the  other  side  could  make  that  we 
would  not  brand  either  as  insufficient  or 
a  direct  response  to  American  military 
pressure? 

For  too  long,  our  policies  in  Vietnam 
have  been  the  products  of  State  Depart- 
ment antennae.  It  is  about  time  thai 
they  were  replaced  with  commonsensf 
and  new  initiative.  We  can  hardly  expect 
North  Vietnam  to  undertake  an  act  o: 
deescalation  while  publicly  advertising  it 
as  such  to  the  whole  world,  including 
her  Communist  allies,  for  to  do  so  would 
involve  a  loss  of  face  so  important  to 
Asians. 

In  my  view,  the  sum  total  of  enemy 
activities  in  recent  weeks  may  well  be  a 
sign  of  restraint  and  an  invitation  for 
mutual  deescalation.  If  we  do  not  at- 
tempt a  bombing  halt,  we  may  nevei 
know. 

I  present  for  inclusion  in  the  Recoru. 
a  New  York  Times  editorial  and  article 
dealing  with  these  issues  and  events: 

Straws  in  the  Wind? 

The  Paris  peace  talks  have  been  virtually 
stalemated  for  two  months  bec.iuse  Hanoi 
continues  to  insist  on  a  complete  halt  to  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  before  movli.s; 
to  substantive  discussions.  Reiie.xtlng  a  theme 
that  has  been  voiced  by  American  spokes- 
men since  President  Johnson  announced  < 
partial  limitation  on  the  area  of  bombing 
last  March  31.  Ambassador  Avereil  Hirriman 
said  In  Paris  this  week  that  the  bombing 
would  be  stopped  as  soon  as  North  Vietnam 
gives  .some  sign  of  reciprocal  'restraint  ' 
Mr.  Harrlman  accused  the  North  Vletnaniese 
of  "continuing  escalation  and  expanding  ag- 
gression." 

There  Is  no  question  that  Hanoi  has  openly 
boasted  of  Its  Intention  to  "flght  while  talk- 
ing" and  that  it  has  engaged  in  aggressive 
actions,  most  notably  the  guerrilla  and  rocket 
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attacks  on  Saigon,  since  the  peace  telks  be- 
gan. But  It  Is  not  clear  that  the  United  States 
has  really  "reduced  the  level  of  hostilities." 
as  American  Government  spokesmen  claim. 
And  It  Is  possible  that  the  other  side  is  mak- 
ing gestures  of  restraint  that  have  so  far 
been  ignored  by  the  United  States.  These  are 
the  latest  Pentagon  figures : 

The  number  of  United  States  air  missions 
against  North  Vietnam  increased  from  a  totel 
of  2.654  in  March,  before  the  President's 
peace  overture,  to  3.593  in  May  and  3.792 
in  June.  Is  this  reducing  the  level  of 
hostilities? 

The  number  of  United  States  troops  in 
South  Vietnam  has  increased  by  19.000 — to 
535,000 — since  Mr.  Johnson  first  Invited 
North  Vietnam  to  match  American  restraint. 
During  the  same  period  the  Pentagon's  esti- 
mate of  enemy  troop  strength  has  remained 
unchanged— between  207.000  and  222.000— 
despite  repeated  charges  of  heavy  enemy  in- 
filtration. Is  it  reasonable  to  object  to  a  level 
of  infiltration  that  merely  nialnUlns  enemy 
force  levels  when  the  allies  are  continuing  to 
expand  their  own  forces? 

Last  week  the  number  of  American  casual- 
ties dropped  to  the  lowest  level  in  six 
months;  estimated  enemy  deaths  fell  to  the 
lowest  figure  In  eighteen  months.  A  dispatch 
from  Saigon  observed:  "The  weekly  casualty 
report  reflected  a  prolonged  lull  in  the 
ground  war  which  senior  U.S.  officers  blamed 
on  refusal  of  the  enemy  to  be  drawn  Into 
combat."  American  officials  have  said  the 
al'.ies  are  pursuing  a  "fight  hard"  strategy, 
but  the  enemy  "does  not  want  to  fight." 

This  fighting  lull  has  continued  for  more 
thun  a  month.  The  enemy  has  even  stopped, 
at  least  temporarily,  his  rocket  attacks  on 
Saigon  which  some  American  officials  have 
said  were  impossible  to  prevent.  Are  these 
not  ix>sslbly  slens  of  the  restraint  the  United 
States  has  been  calling  for — "straws  In  the 
wind"  that  have  been  largely  overlooked? 

The  only  way  to  find  out  Is  to  stop  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  which  is  of 
marginal  value  anyway,  and  to  call  on  Hanoi's 
neeotlators  to  get  down  to  substantive  busi- 
ness at  least  in  Paris.  If  the  foe  is  merely  re- 
grouping for  fresh  assaults,  allied  ground 
forces— aided  by  the  massive  air  support  they 
wi::  continue  to  enjoy  In  the  South— should 
be  able  to  throw  back  any  challenge.  But 
the  possibility  that  these  are  serious  signals, 
opening  the  way  to  peace  should  not  be 
allowed  to  go  untested. 

SHrLLINO  HALT  A  GOOD  SiCN 

(By  Hedrick  Smith) 

P.MUS.  July  13. — W.  Avereil  Harrlman  said 
today  that  the  current  lull  in  the  war  could 
not  be  be  considered  the  "sort  of  restraint"  by 
enemy  forces  demanded  by  President  John- 
son in  return  for  a  halt  In  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Harrlman,  chief  American  negotiator 
at  the  Vietnam  talks  here,  turned  aside  the 
suggestion  of  a  television  interviewer  that  the 
reduced  level  of  combat  might  be  connected 
with  the  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  North  Vietnam. 

"They  haven't  sheUed  Saigon  for  a  couple 
of  weeks  and  that's  a  good  sign."  he  said, 
referring  to  the  absence  of  enemy  rocket  and 
mortar  attacks  since  mid-June. 

At  that  time  he  told  the  North  Vietnamese 

that  the  rocket  attacks  could  have  serious 

consequences  for  the  talks.  They  tapered  off. 

.ving  rise  to  speculation  In  Western  dlplo- 

.lUic  circles  that  the  lull  might  have  diplo- 
matic significance. 

Mr,  Harrlman,  an  Ambassador  at  Large, 
contended  that  the  lull  in  fighting  marked 
only  a  return  to  normal  operations  after 
intensification  of  the  war  by  enemy  forces 
in  May  and  early  June. 

"I  wouldn't  say  that  the  reduction  of  the 
escalation  which  they  have  been  engaged  In 
smce  March  31  could  be  considered  some  sort 
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of  restraint,"  he  said.  Later,  he  added  more 
specifically  that  there  had  been  no  indica- 
tion of  deliberate  restraint  by  the  enemy. 

In  an  interview  with  Dr.  Hugo  Portisch 
of  Austrian  Television,  taped  yesterday  and 
made  public  today  by  the  American  delega- 
tion. Mr.  Harrlman  did  not  signal  any 
changes  in  the  United  States  position. 

He  said  that  as  soon  as  the  question  of 
mutual  military  deescalation  of  the  war  was 
resolved,  the  next  step  would  be  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  Join  the  talks.  The 
United  States  wants  to  have  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam  represented  In  the  next 
phase  of  talks  dealing  with  political  issues, 
he  added. 

DISAPPOINTMENT    VOICED 

Mr.  Harrlman  said  he  was  disappointed 
that  the  peace  talks  had  made  no  progress  in 
two  months,  but  he  predicted  that  once 
North  Vietnamese  negotiators  "get  through 
the  propaganda,  they  will  be  willing  to  talk 
hard  sense." 

The  North  Vietnamese  accused  the  United 
States  on  Wednesday  of  "spreading  rumors" 
of  forward  movement  In  the  talks. 

However,  the  American  envoy  insisted  that 
in  informal  recess  talks  American  delegates 
had  been  able  to  "touch  on  serious  matters" 
of  substance  and  had  gained  "a  little  bit 
more  of  an  idea  of  what's  Important"  to  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

The  ambassador  said  President  Johnson 
was  "very  flexible"  on  his  requirement  for 
matching  restraint  from  North  Vietnam  in 
return  for  a  bombing  halt.  This  meant  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  "wouldn't  have  to 
state"  directly  what  measures  they  were  tak- 
ing "as  long  as  they  did  so  or  agreed  to  do  so," 
Mr.  Harrlman  said. 

American  suggestions  for  restoration  of 
the  demilitarized  status  of  the  zone  between 
North  and  South  Vietnam,  reduction  of  in- 
filtration into  South  Vietnam  or  a  decrease 
in  artillery  fire  across  the  DMZ  are  "the  sorts 
of  things  we  have  In  mind"  but  are  not  pre- 
sented as  "musts,"  Mr.  Harrlman  said. 

STRAWS    IN    WIND    SEEN 

More  specifically  than  before,  the  United 
.States  representative  listed  what  he  described 
as  favorable  "straws  in  the  wind.  "  He  cited 
the  reduction  of  shelling  of  Saigon,  the  will- 
ingness of  North  Vietnamese  delegates  to  dis- 
cuss matters  of  substance  In  private.  Hanoi's 
decision  to  release  three  more  captured 
American  filers,  the  return  to  Hanoi  of  Le 
Due  Tho,  the  most  important  member  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  delegation  for  a  high-level 
review  and  the  Impression  that  North  Viet- 
nam has  "practically  admitted"  that  its 
troops  are  fighting  in  South  Vietnam. 

In  the  early  negotiating  sessions,  Mr.  Harrl- 
man made  a  major  point  of  asserting  that 
Hanoi  had  to  make  such  an  admission  to  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  a  mutual  withdrawal  of 
forces. 

"Well."  he  said  today,  "at  least  we  smoked 
them  out  and  they  don't  deny  any  more  that 
there  are  Northerners  in  the  South." 

Actually.  North  Vietnam  has  not  made 
such  an  admission  directly.  It  asserts  that  all 
Vietnamese  have  the  right  to  fight  foreign 
forces  anywhere  In  the  country  and  that  "our 
people"  or  "our  compatriots"  have  under- 
taken this  national  struggle. 

Hayden  CBrncAL  of  United  States 
Tliomas  E.  Hayden.  national  coordinator 
of  the  National  Mobilization  Committee  to 
End  the  War  in  Vietnam,  said  yesterday  that 
United  States  insistence  that  prisoners  freed 
by  Hanoi  travel  on  official  government  planes 
might  Jeopardize  future  releases. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Just  back  from  Paris,  where 
he  took  part  In  discussions  that  are  expected 
to  result  In  the  release  of  three  more  United 
States  airmen,  said  In  an  Interview  that  the 
American  attitude,  which  he  said  had  been 
expressed  by  W.  Avereil  Harrlman.  the  chief 
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United  States  negotiator,  and  other  United 
States  officials  in  Paris,  might  sabotage  North 
Vietnam's  "small  but  concrete  act  of  good- 
will." 

According  to  Mr.  Hayden.  the  American 
envoy  Insisted  that  the  airmen  be  flown  back 
to  the  United  States  In  an  official  plane  after 
their  arrival  In  Vientiane,  Laos,  and  Hanoi. 
Mr.  Hayden  said  the  released  prisoners  should 
have  a  choice  of  flying  by  official  plane  or  a 
regular  commercial  airliner. 

Three  members  of  the  antiwar  group  ar- 
rived In  Hanoi  on  Friday  to  receive  the  three 
airmen,  whose  names  have  not  yet  been  made 
public.  Tlie  three  committee  members  are: 
Mrs.  Anne  Scheer  of  Berkeley,  Calif.;  Stewart 
Meacham  of  Philadelphia,  and  Vernon  Qrlz- 
zard  of  Cambridge.  Mass. 

It  Is  the  .-second  time  that  North  Vietnam 
has  announced  the  release  of  three  airmen. 
The  first  group,  freed  in  February,  was 
turned  over  In  Hanoi  to  two  pacifists.  Howard 
Zlnn.  a  Boston  University  professor,  and  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Berrlgan.  a  Jesuit  priest  at  Cor- 
nell University. 

That  first  group  of  airmen  was  taken  over 
by  the  United  States  authorities  on  their 
arrival  in  Vientiane  and  flown  by  military 
plane  to  the  United  States. 

Denial  by  Harriman  Aide 
Paris.  July  13.- — Asked  about  tlie  charges 
made  by  rhomas  Hoyden,  a  source  close  to 
the  American  delegation  at  the  talks  here 
denied  today  that  Ambassador  Harriman  had 
insisted  that  the  released  prisoners  return  to 
the  United  States  by  Government  alrcr.ift 

According  to  the  source,  Mr.  Harnman  told 
Mr.  Hayden  that  he  hoped  that  the  freeing 
of  the  Americans  wovild  not  be  used  by  the 
pe.ice  group  for  propaganda  purposes  .tnd 
that  the  welshes  ot  the  men  themselves  should 
be  the  governing  factor  in  deciding  how  they 
would  go  home. 

Thant  Urges  Bombing  Halt 
United  Nations,  N.Y. — Secretary  General 
Thant  said  today  that  he  was  confident  that 
if  the  United  States  stopped  all  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  the  North  Vietnamese  would 
make  "a  definite  move  towards  peace." 

He  spoke  with  reporters  on  his  first  day 
back  at  headquarters  from  a  two-week  trip 
to  Europe  where  he  conferred  with  both  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  United  States  sides  In 
the  Paris  peace  talks.  He  said  his  conferences 
had  confirmed  his  long-standing  view  that 
stopping  all  the  bombing  would  produce 
results. 


THE  BIAPRA  POGROM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  17,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  more 
information  leaks  through  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  they  are  aghast  at  the  indif- 
ference of  our  leadership  toward  the 
wholesale  slaughter  and  starvation  of  the 
Ibo  tribesmen  of  Biafra. 

Can  it  be  because  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's fear  of  upsetting  the  extremist 
leftwing  OAU — Organization  of  African 
Unity — that  facts  have  not  been  properly 
reported  to  our  people?  And  all  this 
while  the  OAU  soul  brothers  in  the 
United  States  claim  starvation  and  mal- 
nutrition in  our  countrj'  as  they  and  the 
Red  fronts  mascacre  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Africans? 

Where  is  the  cry  of  the  Red-black 
power  dominated  U.N.  humanitarians? 
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The  ultraliberal  com 
who  are  so  ready  to  pi 
American? 

Or  could  it  be  that 
felt  by  now  they  shoul 
the  Biafrans  and  the 
never  reach  the  consi 
world. 

These  people  need 
and  its  many  allies  m 
what  they  are — a  moblof  power-hungry 
murderers   who   cloak  [themselves   with 
fancy  titles  as  they  se#c  to  justify  mur 
der  and  slavei-y  in  tltp  name  of  peace 
and  progress.  "Peace"  jwhich,  of  course 


nications  media, 
ce  on  anything 

he  terrorists  had 
have  "overcome" 
rdid  news  would 
ence  of  the  free 

elp.  Communism 
t  be  exposed  for 


means  to  the  Commi 
opposition  to  their  pogi 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  incluie  recent  news  re- 


leases from  the  Biafr 
interpretative  report  o 
from  the  July  16  Ev^ing  Star,  as  fol 
lows: 

Statement  by  Ministry 
AND   Commonweal 
BiAFR/i.  July  8,  1968  — the  British  Govern- 


)f  Blafra'.s  Inability 


ment  has  m.ide  capital 

to  .lUovv  relief  supplies  tlrough  enemy  terri- 
tory by  means  of  the  so  called  sea  and  land 
corridors.  That  the  I  Itlsh  Government 
should  insist  on  this.  In  :  pite  of  the  practical 
difficulties,  betrays  thel  real  intentions  of 
helping  Nigeria  to  achl  ve  Its  military  and 
political  objectives.  The  Jrltlsh  Government 
knows  that  bridges  In  t  e  areas  occupied  or 
menaced  by  the  enemy  i  ave  been  broken  In 


order  to  Impede  enemy 


channels    have    been    bl(  ;ked    for    the   same 


Republic  and  an 
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H    Relations 


dvance  Just  as  the 


reason.  To  facilitate  rel 
or  sea  corridors   would 
bridges   and   clearing   thi 
words,  all  obstacles  to  r 
would  be  removed. 
By  supporting  Nigeria 


supplies   (or   Blafra   shoi  Id   either   be   chan 


nelled  through  I>agos  or 
approval  or  i)ermlsslon 

ties,  the  British  Governfcent  !s  clearly  try 
Ing  to  promote  Nigeria's  political  and  diplo- 
matic alms.  This  Is  furth  r  underlined  by  the 
British  Government's  cu:  rent  attempts  to  In 
duce  even  private  donors 
nel  their  aid  through  L:  gos  rather  than  di- 
rect to  Blafra. 

All  considerations  afArt 
been  known  to  poison 
Blafra — a  fact  recently  <  onfirmed  by  a  cor- 
respondent of  a  leading  1  ritlsh  newspaper,  as 
well  as  European  mission  irles 

The  representatives  of 
ternatlonal  Red  Cross,  a 

study   of   the   problems      ivolved,   have   con 
firmed    that    massive   alr|lft   offers    the   best 
hope  of  prompt  relief  to 
of  Blafra.  It  is.  therefor 


f  supplies   by  land 

ntall   restoring   the 

channel — In   other 

pid  enemy  advance 

stand  that  all  relief 


sent  only  with  the 
Nigerian  authorl- 


Nlgerlans   have 
food    coming    into 


Oxfam  and  the  In- 
ter an  on-the-spot 


he  suffering  people 
curious  that  the 


British  Government  of?  'lals,  sitting  4,000 
miles  away  in  Whltehall|  should  pretend  to 
know  better. 

The  Government  of  Safra  reiterates  Its 
position  regarding  aid  to  -efugees  as  follows: 

(1)  the  most  effective  leans  of  saving  the 
appalling  situation  now  pricking  the  con- 
science of  the  world  Is  a  i  Immediate  cease- 
fire and  the  creation  a  conditions  which 
would  enable  the  refugei  s  to  return  to  their 
homes.  In  this  connectloi  ,  Blafra  is  ready  and 
willing  to  co-operate  wl(  rt  any  international 
organisation,  including  he  O.A.U.,  to  bring 
about  a  ceasefire. 

(2)  The  Government  >t  Blafra  welcomes. 
Indeed  urges,  direct  mast  ve  aid  to  the  refu- 
gees of  Blafra. 

(3)  Even  if  tile  object  ans  already  set  out 
about  the  use  of  land  or !  fa  corridor  had  not 
existed,  it  would  take  wetis  to  restore  broken 
bridges  or  clear  blocked  (flannels  before  any 
relief  could  reach  those  cincerned,  by  which 
time  thousands  of  peopli  would  have  died. 
Hence  the  case  for  massile  air  lifts. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(4)  The  people  of  Blafra  will  not  welcome 
relief  supplies  from  the  British  Government 
as  long  lis  that  Government  continues  to  sup- 
ply arms  to  the  enemy,  thus  Increasing  and 
Intensifying  the  very  conditions  It  pretends 
to  relieve. 
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St  removal  of  any 
)ms. 


BiAFRA,  July  9.  1968. — The  Biafran  Com- 
missioner for  Health  and  Provincial  Adminis- 
trator for  Uyo  Province.  Mr.  James  Udo-Affla, 
has  disclosed  that  more  than  a  hundred  peo- 
ple die  dally  from  food  poisoning  In  some 
areas  of  Uyo,  Annang  and  Eket  provinces 
occupied  by  Nigerian  troops. 

The  food  is  part  of  relief  supplies  which 
have  been  sent  through  Lagos  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  needy  In  Blafra.  In  a  statement 
today,  the  Commissioner  said  It  Is  In  order  to 
continue  the  genocide  that  the  Wilson's  Ad- 
ministration has  Insisted  that  all  relief  sup- 
plies to  Blafra  should  pass  through  Laf;os. 

He  declared  "there  Is  Incontrovertible  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  Nigerians  forced  the 
people  to  consume  poisoned  salt  and  Britain, 
with  all  the  Intelligence  at  Its  dlspo>al  can- 
not be  exonerated  for  condoning  this  wicked 
plot  against  the  Biafran  population." 

BiAPRA,  July  9.  1968.— Nigerian  war  planes 
have  been  raiding  small  Biafran  villages  In 
the  past  two  weeks.  The  planes  circle  the  vil- 
lages for  several  minutes,  pick  their  targets 
leisurely,  drop  the  l)ombs  and  leave  the  area. 

A  Nigerian  war  plane  yesterday  flew  over 
Umuahla.  in  Blafra  strafing  traffic  on  the 
Umuahla-Aba  road.  There  were  no  casualties. 

LASt  week  roads  In  the  north  of  Blafra  were 
strafed  three  times  by  Nigerian  planes. 

A  Nigerian  alrforce  plane  today  bombed 
Imo  River  village.  A  total  of  nine  bombs  were 
dropped.  Several  houses  were  destroyed,  four 
civilians  killed  and  fifteen  others  seriously 
wounded. 


Does  Palmer's  Theory  or  Self-Determina- 
TioN  Represent  American  Policy 
BiAFRA.  June  22.  1968 — During  his  visit  to 
the  Republic  of  Cameroon.  Mr.  Joseph  Pal- 
mer Jr  .  United  States  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  African  Affairs,  was  quoted  by  the 
Voice  of  America  as  saying  "when  I  sp>eak 
about  self-determination.  I  am  talking  about 
those  areas  of  Africa  that  still  remain  under 
foreign  control.  I  think  It  will  be  an  unfor- 
tunate precedent  for  the  rest  of  Africa  If 
groups  no  matter  how  legitimate  their  griev- 
ances are  will  try  to  fractlonallze  the  conti- 
nent any  further." 

We  should  like  to  remind  Mr.  Palmer  that 
the  cause  of  declaration  of  Independence  by 
Blafra  is  Nigeria's  relentless  campaign  of  gen- 
ocide and  other  atrocities  perpetrated  on 
Biafrans  by  the  oppressive  Nigerian  regime. 

Mr.  Palmer  would  approve  the  breakaway 
of  a  people  under  colonial  oppression,  but  not 
from  an  "independent"  African  state.  It  did 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  even 
an  "Independent"  African  state  can  be  op- 
pressively "colonial". 

Having  seen  the  "humanitarian  consider- 
ations" Involved  In  the  Nigeria  Blafra  strug- 
gle. President  Julius  Nyerere  of  Tanzania, 
President  Houphouet-Bolgny  of  the  Ivory 
Coast.  President  Albert  Bongo  of  Gabon, 
President  Kenneth  Kaunda  of  Zambia,  have 
come  out  openly  to  condemn  genocide  and 
to  support  Blafra's  sovereignty  as  the  only 
way  to  stop  the  senseless  extermination  of 
a  people.  In  the  face  of  this  decisive  action 
by  undisputed  leaders  of  Africa,  Mr.  Palmer 
continues  to  Insist,  without  caring  to  study 
and  understand  the  Issues  at  stake,  that  the 
legitimate  claim  of  Blafra  to  self-determina- 
tion cannot  be  respected  by  his  Government. 
The  United  States  Is  being  misled  by  Mr. 
Palmer  Into  giving  help  to  the  Hausa-Pulanl 
oligarchy  In  order  to  maintain  at  an  Intol- 
erable cost  to  human  life  and  against  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  the  arbitrary  bound- 
aries established  by  colonial  Britain  for  her 
own  ."^elfish  ends. 


If  Mr.  Palmer  is  to  be  believed  Amerlcfin 
p>ollcy  in  the  Blafra  Nigeria  conflict  will  be 
seen  not  to  be  dictated  by  her  much  ad- 
vertised love  for  Africa  but  by  the  necessity 
to  preserve  a  rigid  Image  of  what  Afrka 
should  be.  even  at  the  cost  of  millions  of  in- 
nocent African  lives. 

While  many  European  countries  have 
banned  the  supply  of  arms  to  Nigeria  and 
others  are  striking  out  against  the  genocliial 
policy  of  the  British  backed  Nigerian  ag- 
gression and  are  planning  rescue  operatlins 
to  .save  Biafran  victims  of  genocide  It  is  m.  st 
regrettable  that  Mr.  Palmer  Is  besmlrchi  u; 
Americas' name  by  supporting  Nigeria's  ger,- 
clde." 

Why  Are  the  Nigerians  Fighting? 

The  following  reasons  motivate  the  Ni- 
gerians as  heard  from  the  hor.ses's  moutl' 
On  June  2.  1967  Mallam  Abdul  Attah,  Per- 
manent Secretary.  Nigeria's  Ministry  of  fi- 
nance. Lagos,  dispatched  a  secret  but  very 
frank  letter  to  his  northern  counterpa-r 
Mallam  Ahmed  Tallb.  stressing  the  need  ;  r 
their  country.  Nigeria,  grabbing  Blafr.rs 
wealth. 

The  letter  makes  It  abundantly  clear  wl  v 
Nigeria  decided  to  go  to  war  against  Blal.-.i 
which    declared    her    Independence    on    M  .v 
30.  1967.  Abdul  Attah's  letter  to  Ahmed  Talit) 
read  as  follows: 
"Mallam  Ahmed  Talib. 
"Ministry  of  Finance, 
"Kaduna. 

"Dear  Ahmed;  I  am  aware  that  a  numb,  r 
of  you  people  in  the  North  have  been  argui;-..; 
against  attacking  Blafra.  This  view  is  based 
on  the  assumption  which  has  yet  to  be  provi-d 
that  their  military  might  is  superior  to  ovn 
and  that  In  the  event  of  conflict  we  mlgli: 
be  the  worst  for  it.  I  agree  that  our  soldiers 
have  been  deserting  in  considerable  nun.- 
ber.  There  is  also  the  {XJlnt  that  soldiers  wl.  < 
boarded  our  barges  to  proceed  to  the  E.t  t 
have  now  refused  to  do  so  and  these  barges 
full  of  them  are  still  at  Ap-apa. 

"But  in  spite  of  all  these  do  we  ever  stop 
to  ponder  over  what  the  North  and  Its  peop:? 
will  lose  by  permitting  East  to  go?  Belli-- 
in  the  Ministry  of  Finance  I  know  the  fiul 
implications   and   here   are   a    few: 

"(a)  The  federal  government  borrowed  0 
million  pounds  from  foreign  governmen';; 
and  International  institutions  all  of  whl.  h 
were  used  in  developing  the  North.  Tl.i 
money  has  to  be  repaid:  for  goodness  sase 
will  the  North  find  the  money  to  do  this 
without  the  East? 

"(b)  The  per  capita  Income  In  the  East 
has  been  in  the  region  of  £75  and  in  the 
North  below  £15;  when  the  average  is  taken 
it  brings  the  per  capita  income  in  Nigeria 
£35.  Should  the  East  go  and  with  It  the  m.T  n 
source  of  wealth  we  shall  be  one  of  tne 
poorest  countries  in  Africa. 

"(c)  The  Federal  Government  made  avail- 
able to  the  East  In  the  past  only  21  million 
pounds  and  that  government  raised  18  mi;- 
Ilon  pounds  of  Its  own  for  its  services.  I  kno.v 
that  from  customs  duty  alone  the  East  can 
raise  30  million  pounds  and  from  oil  revenue 
almost  65  million  pounds.  To  all  these  add 
the  revenue  they  can  raise  Internally.  I  ha\  :• 
no  doubt  that  In  a  short  time  every  one  <  : 
the  20  provinces  will  have  more  revenue  than 
the  whole  of  the  North  put  together.  How- 
can  you  in  the  face  of  all  these  advocate  that 
the  East  having  now  proclaimed  its  Inde- 
pendence should  be  left  unmolested?  I  shall 
nevr  subscribe  to  this  point  of  view  for  what 
is  the  point  living  without  a  chance  of  de- 
veloping? 

"The  only  thing  that  deters  me  Is  the  po- 
litical regrouping  now  taking  place.  I  itm  now 
convinced  and  this  supported  by  the  report 
I  received  from  Dlkibo  In  Port  Harcourt  that 
the  so-called  minorities  have  now  seen 
through  our  propaganda  They  know  that  \' 
the  wealth  of  the  East  Is  shared  among  14 
million  people  instead  of  amongst  50  million 
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they  as  individuals  will  get  a  bigger  share 
ihan  hitherto  and  their  provinces  are  cer- 
tainly going  to  be  belter  developed  Those  of 
them  who  support  us  are  those  on  our  pay- 
roll There  is  also  the  more  telling  point  that 
in  spite  of  our  bragging  we  cannot  enforce 
our  will  against  OJukwu.  Does  not  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation  dictate  that  one 
has  to  support  the  strong  man? 

•I  have  been  very  frank  in  this  letter  as 
vou  can  see  But  in  spite  of  our  weaknesses 
listed  above  I  still  feel  we  should  do  some- 
thing Please  try  In  vour  own  way  to  persuade 
the  hesitant  military  chaps  to  see  our  point 
of  view. 

•'Best  regards  to  your  family. 
■Yours  sincerely. 

"Abdul  Attah.' 

iFrom  the  Wa.shlngton  (DC/l   Evening  Star, 

July   16,   1968) 

BtAFRA   Gets  Late  Reaction 

(By  Andrew   Borowiec) 

Addis  Ababa.  Ethiopia  .--Belated  pangs  of 
conscience  are  beginning  to  stir  Africa  from 
its  indifference  toward  the  Biafran  tragedy. 

Until  now  an  embarras.sed  silence  has 
been  the  reaction  in  most  of  the  39  capitals 
,.f  the  native-ruled  African  states  toward  the 
carnage  and  starvation  In  Nigeria's  secession- 
ist province. 

Faced  with  worldwide  outcries  and  plans 
io  rush  aid  to  starving  and  massacred  Ibo 
tribesmen,  independent  Africa  has  decided 
that  the  problem  should  be  solved  "within 
the   African   context." 

The  next  step  will  be  taken  today  in  the 
dusty  sun-scorched  city  of  Niamey,  capital 
uf  the  French-speaking  Republic  of  Niger. 
It  is  there  that  the  six  members  of  the  Con- 
sultative Committee  on  Nigeria  formed  by 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity  will  once 
.'igaln    try   to   come   up   with   a   compromise. 

Seen  from  Addis  Ababa,  headquarters  of 
the  OUA.  the  chances  of  any  soluUon  are 
slim. 

BIAFRA    hopes    DOOMED 

The    ConsultaUve    Committee,    consisting 

.  f  Ethiopia.  Cameroon,  Ghana.  Liberia,  Niger 

nd  Congo  (Kinshasa)  has  a  strictly  defined 

mandate  dating  from   1967  African  summit 

meeting.  „ 

This  mandate  specifies  that  any  recom- 
mendation should  maintain  Nigeria's  terri- 
torial integrity,  thus  dooming  Blafra's  hopee 
of  Africa's  approval  of  its  independence. 

The  summit's  resolution  stressed  that  the 
Biafra  war  "Is  an  Internal  affair,  the  solu- 
tion of  which  is  principally  the  responsibility 
of  the  Nigerians  themselves." 

Ten  months  have  elapsed  since  the  reso- 
•ution.  ten  months  marked  by  piles  of  bodies 
in  the  worst  carnage  of  Africa's  modem 
iiistory.  ^,     ^      . 

The  OAU  so  far  has  been  unable  to  in- 
luence  the  course  of  events.  Efforts  of  Ar- 
nold Smith,  secretary  general  of  the  British 
Commonwealth,  have  failed.  Brief  peace  talks 
held  In  Kampala  last  May  collapsed. 
four  give  recognition 
Only  four  African  nations— Ivory  Coast, 
Oaboii.  Tanzania  and  Zambia— have  recog- 
nized Biafra.  Others  have  remained  mute 
to  the  mass  murder  of  resisting  Ibos  while 
being  quite  vocal  about  individual  execu- 
tions of  Africans  carried  out  in  South  Africa 
•tnd   Rhodesia. 

African  reasoning  Is  ominous  and  clear  in 
Its  simplicitv.  Recognition  of  Blafra's  right 
•.o  independence  could  set  an  extremely  dan- 
gerous precedent  on  the  shaky  continent. 

Once  this  right  Is  given  to  one  tribe,  even 
one  as  populous  as  Blafra's  Ibos,  the  arti- 
ficial creations  of  colonizers  might  start  to 
fail  apart. 

The  Nalmey  meeting  will  moet  likely  try 
once  again  to  bring  Blafra  and  Nigeria  to- 
gether. The  Nigerian  delegaUon  has  already 
tuTlved.  but  there  has  been  no  sign  of  the 
Biafrans. 
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RELIEF    considered 

The  secessionists  have  been  bitter  about 
the  OAU.  which  they  consider  a  tool  of  the 
Federal    Nigerian    government. 

The  meeting  also  will  consider  ways  of 
bringing  relief  to  the  besieged  province  and 
this  may  be  its  most  Important  accomplish- 
ment. 

A  new  element  dominating  the  session 
will  be  Africa's  growing  embarrassment. 

In  OAU  headquarters  it  is  repeated  that 
the  problem  should  be  solved  "by  Africans 
and  within  the  African  context  " 

But  at  the  same  time  OAU  officials  point 
out  the  limitations  of  the  mandate  of  the  six 
committee  countries-  at  least  until  the  next 
summit  set  for  September  in  Algiers. 

RBC  Commentary,  Broadcast  March  5.  1968 
In  the  newly  built  parliament  buildings  in 
Teheran,  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Human  Rights  is  nearing  the  end  of  its  sec- 
ond  week  of   debates.   When  it  opened,   the 
delegates  were  told  by  their  host,  the  Shah 
of   Persia,    that   the   ever-widening   gap   be- 
tween the  rich  and  poor  nations  of  the  world 
poses  the  greatest  threat  to  the  advancement 
of  human  rights.  Just  how  human  rights  can 
advance    is   difficult   to    understand:    either 
they  exist,  or  they  don't.  And,  as  for  rich  and 
poor   nations — it  is  all  too  easy  to  use   this 
expression  as  another  way  of  saying,  "white 
nations  .  ".  .  and  the  rest",  despite  the  fact 
that  the  palatial  buildings  In  which  the  dele- 
gates are  meeting  must  have  been  paid  for 
largely  through  oil  royalties  accruing  to  Iran. 
From    the    very    beginning,    the    delegates 
seem  to  have  confused  the  right  to  cadge  or 
blackmail,  with  the  right  to  live  one's  life  in 
peace  and  freedom.  The  right  of  the  richer 
nations  to  use  the  money  they  have  saved 
as  thev  wish,  has  been  conveniently  ignored. 
For  the  opening  ceremony,  U  Thant  flew 
specially  from  Paris.  He  told  the  Conference 
that  racial  conflict  is  becoming  a  destructive 
monster.  He  lashed  out  at  the  white  Govern- 
ments of  southern  Africa,  and  his  tune  was, 
this  week,  taken  up  by  the  delegates.  Repre- 
sentatives of  West  India — plus  those  of  Afri- 
can   and   Middle   East   countries— called   for 
the  expulsion  of  South  Africa  from  the  World 
Body,   and   for  total  sanctions  against  her. 
Portugal  and  Rhodesia,  plus  the  use  of  force 
against  this  country.  The  Nigerian  delegate 
accused  Rhodesia  of  crimes  against  human- 
ity He  condemned  Britain  for  cowardice  and 
dishonesty;  but  neither  he,  nor  any  of  the 
other  delegates,  mentioned  the  human  rights 
of  Asians  bom  in  Kenya.  Many  of  their  ap- 
plications for  citizenship  are  still   moulder- 
ing in  Government  flies:  they  are  not  citizens 
of  the  land  of  their  birth,  and  they  cannot 
get  to  Britain.  And.  what  of  the  Europeans 
whose  businesses  have  been  nationalised  in 
Tanzania  and  in  Zambia? 

While  Malaysia  savs  openly  that  Europeans 
are  to  be  phased  out  during  the  next  twelve 
years  .  .  what  of  their  human  rights? 
Wlien  Mr  Enoch  Powell  suggests  sending  col- 
oured immigrants  home  (at  the  British  tax- 
payers' expense)— that  is  racialism.  And.  out 
from  under  the  stones  of  the  London  School 
of  Economics,  crawl  the  latest  batch  of  dem- 
onstrators. While  the  British  Parliament 
presses  on  with  legislation  to  force  integra- 
tion in  every  sense— by  all  and  sundry.  It 
wants  to  set' up  special  courts  to  which  the 
coloured  communities  can  complain  of  dis- 
crimination, but  it  takes  no  action  concern- 
ing the  human  rights  of  Britons  who  are 
white  It  Is  high  time  that  the  wooly-imndcd 
liberals  who  parade  around  Trafalgar  Square 
realised  that  human  rights  are  universal,  not 
a  divine  right  for  the  dark-skinned  to  have 
it  both  wavs. 

If  it  Is  just  for  him  to  drive  the  European 
from  the  Congo  or  from  Zambia,  it  Is  equally 
right  for  the  British  Government  to  repa- 
triate coloured  immigrants  .  .  .  and  why 
should  thev  pay  their  fares? 

But.  the  Conference  in  Teheran  will  carry 
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on  with  its  tirades  against  those  who  consider 
the  basic  Inunan  right  is  to  live  one's  own 
life  as  one  wishes. 

Where  Samson  slew  thousands,  the  Hu- 
man Rights  Conference  will  merely  produce 
wordv  resolutions,  but  they  both  seem  to 
favoiir  the  same  weapon— the  jawbone  of  an 

iiSS. 


THE  PARIS  PEACE  TALKS 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  July  18.  1968 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
Dr.  Edgar  F.  Purj'ear,  Jr.,  of  Madison, 
Va.,  is  assistant  professor  of  interna- 
tional relations  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia and  a  longtime  student  of  Commu- 
nist negotiating  techniques.  His  observa- 
tions on  the  Paris  peace  talks  are  re- 
ported in  an  article  entitled  "Paris  Peace 
Talks  Have  Familiar  Ring, "  published  in 
the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  of  June 
23, 1968. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

University  of  Virginia  Professor's  Assess- 
ment: Paris  Peace  Talks  Have  Familiar 
Ring 

(By  Tom  Luce) 
CHARLOTTESVILLE —Each  lime  the  East  and 
the  West  sit  down  to  negotiate,  the  Commu- 
nists leaf  through  a  tattered  1918  scenario 
and  stage  one  of  the  most  successful  shows  In 
modern  diplomacy. 

During  the  current  Paris  peace  talks,  tech- 
niques dating  back  to  World  War  I  have  been 
applied  bv  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Edgar  F  Puryear  Jr.  of  Madison,  an  author- 
ity on  Communist  negotiating  techniques, 
made  these  observations  in  a  recent  Inter- 

view 

Puryear  who  wrote  his  PhX).  dlsserUtlon  at 
Princeton  University  in  1959  on  -Conmiunist 
Negotiating  Techniques,"  is  now  an  assistant 
professor  of  International  relations  at  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

Puryear.  38.  also  holds  a  law  degree  from 
the  university  and  pracUces  in  Madison.  Be- 
fore he  came  to  the  university,  he  was  as- 
sistant dean  of  the  faculty  at  the  Air  Force 

Academy.  , 

Discussing  the  current  Paris  peace  confer- 
ence Puryear  said  North  Vietnam  is  waging  a 
propaganda  battle  to  whip  up  worldwide 
pressure  to  force  the  United  States  to  halt  its 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  to  brand  the 
American  position  in  South  Vietnam  as  "mor- 
ally wTong." 

Meanwhile,  he  said.  Hanoi  Is  beefing  up  its 
military  posture  by  infiltration  and  increas- 
ing the  level  of  fighting  In  an  attempt  to 
weaken  or  topple  President  Nguyen  Van 
Thleu's  government  In  South  Vietnam. 

This  same  outline  was  used  during  the  1953 
Korean  truce  talks.  Puryear  said. 

"And  we  lost  our  rear  ends  In  those  talks. 

He  said  the  Communists  have  used  the 
same  tactics  since  1918,  'yet  the  Western 
world  keeps  making  the  same  mistakes  over 
and    over    again." 

In  past  negotiations,  he  said,  the  Com- 
munists have  capitalized  on  "our  Impatience 
for  peace,  our  willingness  to  compromise, 
our  lack  of  l-.nowledge  of  Communist  nego- 
tiating tactics  .".nd  our  false  notion  that 
logical,  legal  or  moral  arguments  can  per- 
suade the  Communists  to  our  point  of  view." 
The   State   Department  has   learned   from 
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past  mistakes  and  "Is  now  aware  of  the 
tactics"  the  Communists  are  using,  he  said. 
The  only  way  to  "get  results  at  the  con- 
ference table  Is  to  malntnln  a  position  of 
strength — It's  the  only  language  the  Com- 
munists understand. 

■We  cannot  afford  appensement  In  Paris. 
When  Hitler's  troops  morched  Into  Munich 
before  World  War  II,  we  learned  that  ap- 
peasement means  war.  Aiid  the  place  to 
stop  appeasement  and  show  strength  is  In 
Paris."  Puryear  said. 

It  may  not  be  popular,  but  the  United 
States  must  take  a  firm  stand  on  commu- 
nism. Puryear  w.irned. 

"Americans  want  peace  *nd  a  way  out  of 
Vietnam,  but  we  have  a  position  of  world 
leadership  and  although  we  may  not  like  it. 
we  must  honor  our  coinrnltmenis  If  we 
don't,  the  Communists  wUlj  fill  the  vacuum," 
he  said.  I 

Puryear  predicts  that  itorth  Vietnamese 
dlplom:its  will  chip  away  at  the  American 
stand  through  "diplomacy  by  exhaustion" — 
delaying  tactics  designed  to  test  Americas 
will  and  patience. 

"The  Communists  thln(  that  the  lonf,-'r 
they  cpa  delay  the  talks,  the  more  we  will 
give — aad  they're  right."  rt»  noted  that  "The 
Korean  truce  talks  are  siill  going  on  and 
they  began   15  years  ago  " 

Another  reason  for  the!  delay  and  short 
sessions  in  the  Paris  talk^,  Puryear  said,  is 
that  the  Vietnamese  delegates  are  bound 
by  rigid  Instructions  and  must  clear  every 
move  with  Hanoi.  i 

When  US  Ambassador  fV.  Averell  Harrl- 
man  confronts  North  Vietiiam's  Xuan  Thuy 
across  the  bargaining  taljle.  Puryear  said, 
he  "Is  fighting  a  shadow,  n  voice,  a  facade. 
Tlie  real  contender  is  safely  entrenched  in 
Hanoi,    not    Paris." 

Altliougli     Harriman     liai     certain     policy 
guidelines.  Puryear  observa^l.  "he  speaks  for 
the   United   States.   He  doeint  say.    Look.   I 
have  to  make  a  phone  call  *o  Washington  to 
see  if  It's  all  right.'  "If  he  hi^d  to  check  every 
move  with   the  President,  ire  might  Just  as 
well  send  Johnson  over  the 
Another  factor  Involved  1 
he  said.  Is  "how  much  co 
or   Peking    have    over    Han 

"Both  have  Invested  a  lottjof  arms  and  war 
supplies  in  North  Vietnam. IKvill  they  permit 
Hanoi  to  reach  any  kind  [of  settlement?" 
By  removing  the  decision-making  process 
far  from  the  conference  rojam,  Hanoi  elim- 
inates the  possibility  of  tjje  human  weak- 
ness of  friendliness  from  Interferrlng  with 
policy,  Puryear  said. 

Meanwhile.  Vietnamese  rijegotlators  probe 
for  "any  U.S.  weak  point,  aqd  once  they  find 
It,  it  will  be  exploited."  he  predicted. 

Diplomacy    is    generally 
"Intelligent,  tactful  conduc 
explained.   "But   the    Com 

anything — Insults,  rudenes  

encles — to  accomplish  theitf]  objectives." 

Since  Lenin,  the  Commiitoilsts  have  held 
that  the  "  'trivial  is  the  fir*  line  of  defense 
on  which  to  meet  the  enenw  aasault.'  Noth- 
ing Is  too  trival  or  detailed  to  be  screened 
as  possible  weakness."  [[ 

The  Communists  will  n3$  any  tactic  to 
unsettle  or  throw  We&tertt  diplomats  off 
guard.  Puryear  said.  "During  the  Korean 
truce  talks  the  Communlstsilanswered  a  US. 
proposal  with  two  hours  axik  11  mlnvites  of 
silence.  This  can  make  onelieel  uneasy." 

Negotiating  with  the  Contnunlsts  "Is  like 
playing  baseball."  he  said,  "^ut  the  Commu- 
nists want  the  game  played  at  night,  with 
their  umpires  and  in    theic  stadium." 

Western  diplomatic  rula^  simply  don't 
apply  In  the  East.  Orlentafc  "think  differ- 
ently than  we  do."  ] 

"In  western  diplomacy.  We  assume  that 
each  nation  pursues  its  naiiional  Interests, 
and  we  realize  when  we  negotiate  with  the 
British  or  French,  for  exam(|)le,  that  every- 
thing won't  go  our  way. 
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"There  Is  a  willingness  to  compromise  and 
make  certain  concessions.  There  is  an  ex- 
p>ectatlon  of  'reasonable  satisfaction'  If  there 
is  to  be  continued  relations  between  the 
affected  nations,"  Puryear  said. 

In  any  Communist  hierarchy,  there  is 
little  room  for  bargaining  except  at  the  top, 
he  said.  This  underscores  one  of  the  basic 
differences  between  the  West  and  the  East. 
The  process  of  negotiation  is  at  the  heart 
of  American  life,  but  alien  to  the  Commu- 
nist world,  he  said. 

"Commimlsts  look  at  concessions  and 
compromise  as  signs  of  weakness,  not  as  a 
means  of  reaching  a  mutual  adjustment.  A 
Communist  compromise  is  not  an  adjust- 
ment of  difference,  but  a  resting  pl.ice  on 
the  way  to  their  goal."  he  said 

Hanoi  Is  now  using  this  plov  in  the  cur- 
rent peace  talks.  Ptiryear  said.  Before  there 
are  formal  negotiations  with  a  full  agenda. 
Hanoi  contends  that  "we  must  call  an  un- 
conditional halt  to  the  bombing  of  the 
north.  Now  why  should  we  stop  our  bomb- 
ing if  they  aren't  willing  to  make  similar 
concessions?"  he  asked. 

"They've  blatantly  taken  advantage  of  the 
bombing  restrictions  in  the  north  to  bring 
in  more  men  and  supplies  to  create  further 
unrest  in  Saigon  and  to  divide  the  south  and 
the  United  States."  he  added. 

The  Paris  talks  serve  as  a  launching  pad 
for  North  Vietnamese  propaganda.  "The  pri- 
mary obJecUves  of  the  Communists  is  to 
embarrass  the  United  States,  to  make  us  out 
as  the  bad  guys.'  " 

Since  East-West  negotiations  following 
World  War  II.  Puryear  said.  'The  United 
States  has  been  forced  to  admit  that  Com- 
munist delegates  are  more  Interested  in 
propaganda  than  In  negotiating." 

Throughout  the  history  of  East-West  talks 
he  continued,  "the  Communisu  make  a  di- 
rect play  for  world  public  opinion,  appealing 
over  the  heads  of  government." 

When  the  Communists  Insist  on  open  in- 
stead of  private  meetings  'It's  clear  indica- 
tion that  the  talks  will  be  used  as  a  forum 
for  propaganda." 

Although  the  talks  have  barely  begun. 
Hanoi  has  already  scored  a  couple  of  pKSlnts. 
he  said. 

"Since  the  South  Vietnamese  government 
doesn't  even  get  to  sit  down  at  the  confer- 
ence table  and  negotiate  in  iu  own  behalf, 
the  Nortli's  charge  that  the  South  is  a 
•llunky  government"  sounds  convincing," 
Puryear  said. 

He  believes  that  this  Impression  is  some- 
what offset  by  the  exclusion  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front  or  Viet  Cong  from  the  talks. 
He  pointed  out  that  Hanoi  contends  the 
United  States"  position  In  Vietnam  is  "Im- 
moral" and  that  the  conflict  is  a  "civil  war 
or  a  war  of  nationalism."  This  argument  is 
buttressed  by  the  Communists  with  the 
public  statements  of  American  war  critics 
such  as  Sens.  Eugene  J.  McCarthy.  J.  William 
Pulbrlght  and  the  late  Robert  P.  Kennedy. 

An  attempt  to  persuade  Hanoi  with  logic  is 
doomed,  he  said.  "They  have  an  approved 
school  solution'  on  everything,"  and  this 
solution  Alters  from  the  top  down. 

Another  element  in  East-West  talks  is  that 
both  sides  distrust  each  other.  Puryear  said. 
"Stalin  used  to  say  that  'truth  in  diplo- 
macy is  like  dry  water  and  wooden  Iron."  It 
Just  doesn't  exist  "  The  Communist  world 
assimies  that  the  West  Is  out  to  destroy  it, 
Puryear  added. 

While  Western  diplomats  have  a  "basic 
trust  of  each  other,"  he  said,  "we  have  found 
that  the  Communists  do  not  follow  up  or 
keep  their  commitments." 

While  many  Americans  may  not  view 
communism  as  a  threat  to  freedom,  the  Com- 
munists "are  out  to  dominate  and  conquer. 
By  their  own  admission,  they  want  to  see  the 
"Red  flag  flying  over  the  entire  world.'"  Pur- 
year said. 

In  the  East-West  struggle  there  are  few 
rules,  he  said,  and  even  peace  negotiations 


"become  an  Instruments  of  war  to  attain 
Communist  objectives." 


EXCLUSION  FROM  MILITARY 

DRAFT  OF  POLICEMEN  AND  FIRE- 
MEN 

HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

or    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  Julij  18.  1968 


Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I 
am  intioducing  a  bill  to  defer  from 
trainlriR  and  service  under  the  Select. vr 
Service  Act  policemen  and  firemen  whr> 
are  employed  on  a  regular  full-time  basK 
or  who  are  engaged  in  educational  or 
training  program.s  which  will  lead  to  full- 
time  employment. 

Last  month  the  FBI  reported  that 
serious  crime  in  the  United  States  for 
the  first  3  months  of  this  year  io.se  17 
percent  over  the  same  period  of  1967.  On:- 
police  departments  are  working  overtimi^ 
to  combat  this  .serious  crime  wave.  But 
they  are  hampered  in  their  efforts  be- 
cause of  the  shortage  of  qualified  law- 
enforecement  personnel  to  fill  vacancies 
on  almost  every  major  metropolitan 
police  force  in  this  countiy. 

One  of  the  major  factors  contributina 
to  the  lack  of  trained  and  qualified  law- 
enforcement  personnel  and  fii-emen  is 
the  fact  that  many  young  men  whc  arr 
interested  in  careers  in  these  profession.s 
are  drafted  before  they  can  receive  the 
necessary  training  to  fill  positions  in  our 
police  and  fire  departments.  Already 
undermanned  police  departments  arc 
being  further  eroded  by  the  drafting  of 
men  on  duty. 

Within  the  last  few  months  the  Armed 
Forces  have  begun  to  release  servicemen 
6  months  ahead  of  their  scheduled  re- 
lease dates  if  they  accept  employment, 
with  law-enforcement  agencies.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Police  Department  has 
been  active  in  recruiting  policemen  from 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  the  same  is  true 
in  many  other  cities,  including  Denver. 
Like  our  troops  in  Vietnam  who  are  en- 
gaged in  a  war  to  halt  Commimist  ag- 
gression, our  policemen  and  firemen  at 
home  are  engaged  in  a  war  to  halt  crime. 
Police  and  fire  duty  in  many  of  our  cities 
has  become  almost  as  hazardous  as  fight- 
ing in  the  jimgles  of  Vietnam.  I  recall, 
during  the  recent  riots  in  Washington.  1 
heard  a  young  soldier  who  recently  had 
returned  from  Vietnam  and  was  then  sta- 
tioned on  the  Capitol  Grounds,  comment 
that  the  riot  duty  in  Washington  re- 
minded him  of  the  fighting  in  Saigon 
during  the  Tet  offensive.  And  we  all  are 
familiar  with  the  hazards  faced  by  fire- 
men called   to  fight   fires   in   not-torn 
areas.  Many  are  subjected  to  abuse  and 
assault  at  the  hands  of  angry,  imcon- 
trolltd  mobs. 

The  war  against  crime  which  we  are 
waging  here  at  home  is  certainly  as  im- 
portant as  the  war  we  are  fighting  in 
Southeast  Asia — perhaps  more  so.  Cer- 
tainly we  must  be  secure  at  home  if  we 
expect  to  win  abroad. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
would  allow  the  retention  of  experienced. 
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qualified,  and  competent  young  men  on 
the  police  and  fire  forces  in  our  cities.  It 
would  reduce  the  turnover  of  men  and 
the  resulting  cost  of  hiring  and  training 
new  replacements.  The  bill  would  allow 
young  men  of  draft  age  to  pursue  these 
occupations  and  fill  vacancies  as  they 
exist.  It  would  mean  that  our  police  and 
lire  departments  could  maintain  ade- 
quate manpower  to  do  their  jobs. 


WILL  THE  UNITED  STATES  RUN  OUT 
OF  OIL? 


HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  HANSEN 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  "THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  18.  1968 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr  President,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  recently  re- 
leased a  92-page  report  on  oil  and  gas 
availability  through  1980.  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  of  July  22  contains  an 
article  about  Interior's  study  effort  and 
emphasizes  the  need  for  improved  tech- 
nology for  findinp  of  new  oil  as  well 
as  the  need  for  improved  techniques 
lor  oil  recovery.  The  aiticle  also 
pointed  to  oil  shale  and  coal  as  sources 
of  supply  for  the  necessary  production 
of  synthetic  fuels  in  the  future. 

An  interesting  technique  for  increa.sed 
oil  recover^'  has  recently  been  brought 
to  my  attention.  This  "'Paser  technique." 
as  it  is  called,  was  developed  by  Robert 
V.  New  of  Houston.  Tex.  It  consists  of 
injecting  heat  radiation  and  high-tem- 
perature inert  gas  into  oil-bearing  for- 
i.iations.  The  technique,  if  it  proves 
out  in  field  tests,  might  represent  a  sig- 
nificant breakthrough  in  the  extraction 
of  heavy  oils,  and  might  have  applica- 
tion in  the  production  of  synthetic  fuels. 

I  believe  that  information  on  these 
developments  jjut  forward  by  Mr.  New 
.'^hould  be  of  interest  to  all  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  critical  question  of  fu- 
ture energy  supplies  for  our  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  from  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
an  article  published  in  the  June  10,  1968. 
issue  of  Oil  and  Gas  Journal,  and  a  news 
release  issued  by  Robert  New  at  the 
Petroleum  Club  of  Houston  on  Jime  4  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  July  22, 
1968] 
Will  United  States  Run  Out  of  Oil? 
Latest  on  the  outlook  for  supplies  of  oil 
.ind   gasoline   in   this  country,   long   term — 
Domand  to  grow  about  3  per  cent  a  year, 
.siep-up  in   exploration   needed.   Good   pros- 
;>ects  for  new  petroleum  industries  based  on 
■  11  shale  and  coal. 

These  are  some  of  the  points  made  by  a 
just-issued  Government  study  of  major  in- 
terest to  consumers.  oUmen.  Congress. 

The  search  for  oil  in  this  country  is  slow- 
ing down.  New  discoveries  of  oil  are  at  a  level 
that  worries  many  people  In  the  industry, 
'•vho  predict  shortages  of  gasoline  and  other 
products  unless  the  current  trend  is  reversed. 
Now.  however,  there  is  a  reassuring  report 
un  the  problem  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
'he  Interior. 
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Tlie  report.  92  pages  long  and  several  years 
In  preparation,  arrives  at  these  broad  con- 
clusions: 

Tliere  is  far  more  oil  in  the  U.S.  than  has 
yet  been  tapped.  Much  of  this  oil  lies  in  deep 
deposits  below  the  producing  fields  of  Texas 
and  the  Midcontinent.  and  in  offshore  areas 
of  Louisiana.  Texas.  California  and  Alaska. 
Just  beginning  to  be  probed. 

New  fields  of  recent  years  will  almost  cer- 
tainly turn  out  to  have  much  more  oil  than 
is  claimed  for  them.  To  this  extent,  the  fall- 
off  in  discoveries  is  probably  not  as  serious 
us  it  appears. 

Old  fields  will  also  be  made  to  produce 
extra  billions  of  barrels  of  petroleiun  as  in- 
dustry develops  more-effective  ways  to  stimu- 
late and  prolong  the  flow  of  oil  in  existing 
wells. 

In  addition,  there  are  good  prospects  for 
extracting  large  lunounts  of  oil  from  oil 
shales  and  tar  sands  in  the  West  and  for 
converting  coal  into  oil  and  coke  by  chemi- 
cal processes.  Production  of  these  "synthetic 
fuels""  on  a  conunerclal  scale  may  begin  In 
the  next  few  years,  the  report  says,  but  will 
not  be  a  major  factor  in  the  natlon"s  fuel 
supply  until  after  1980. 

Tlie  outlook  for  finding  and  producing 
plenty  of  natural  gas  is  even  better  than  the 
outlook  for  oil 

In  short,  the  report  sugsests,  there  is  no 
reason  to  fear  that  the  U.S.  will  run  out  of 
oil  or  gas  in  the  foreseeable  future.  How 
these  fuels  are  obtained  will  depend  on  re- 
search and  development  and  on  economic 
factors. 

Right  now,  the  Department  figures,  the  oil 
industry  is  finding  it  most  economical  to 
get  additional  oil  by  stimulating  wells  already 
in  production  and  by  concentrating  much  of 
its  exploration  in  offshore  areas  where  wells 
are  fewer  but  more  productive. 

The  report  offers  little  or  no  support  for 
nny  major  changes  in  the  Government's  oil 
and  gas  [XjUcies. 

The  Government  should  continue  to  limit 
imports  of  foreign  oil  to  about  20  per  cent 
of  the  U.S.  market,  says  the  ref)ort,  but 
should  not  cut  back  on  imports  as  some  oil- 
men and  members  of  Congress  are  proposing. 
Imports  are  not  to  blame  for  the  slowdown  In 
drilline.  according  to  this  official  view. 

HOLDBACK  ON  SHALE 

The  report  takes  the  position  that  technical 
problems  and  costs,  not  Government  rules 
for  leasing  of  public  lands,  are  holding  back 
development  of  productions  of  oil  from 
shale. 

In  fact,  the  Department  argues,  private 
industry  owns  enough  good  deposits  of  shale 
to  enable  it  to  set  up  a  new  industry,  if  It 
felt  the  time  was  ripe  and  costs  were  reason- 
able. 

A  warning  against  tampering  with  present 
tax  treatment  of  the  oil  Industry.  Including 
the  27 '2  per  cent  depletion  allowance.  Is 
also  contained  iu  the  report. 

Demand  for  U.S.  oil  is  estimated  to  increase 
from  3.7  billion  barrels  !n  1967  to  5.2  billion 
In  1980.  assuming  Imports  are  limited  to  20 
per  cent  of  the  American  market. 

If  the  market  grows  at  this  rate — about 
3  per  cent  a  year — the  U.S.  will  need  to  locate 
new  oil  deposits  at  a  rate  of  4.8  billion  bar- 
rels a  year,  compared  with  3.3  billion  re- 
ported, on  the  average,  since  1957. 

In  the  face  of  this  need  for  a  more  effec- 
tive search  for  oil  comes  what  the  report 
calls  "one  of  the  more  noteworthy  non 
.■iequittirs  in  the  annals  of  petroleum  eco- 
nomics." 

Drilling  has  dropped  off  sharply  as  the 
chart  shows,  at  a  time  when  prices  of  crude 
oil  have  been  steady,  even  rising  slightly, 
when  demand  lor  oil  has  grown  along  with 
revenues  of  oil  producers,  and  when  inven- 
tories of  crude  oil  above  the  ground  have 
been  reduced. 
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WHY    EXPLORATION    LAGS 

The  experts  point  to  a  number  of  reasons 
for  the  drop  in  exploration:  * 

It  has  become  more  expensive  to  find  oil 
in  many  onshore  areas  The  big  oil  fields  of 
Texas  and  Louisiana  already  have  a  great 
deal  of  excess  cap.iclty.  The  drop  in  the 
t Dp-bracket  rate  of  the  federal  Income  t.ix 
means  that  the  Government  is  assuming  70 
per  cent  of  the  loss  in  drilling  a  "'dry  hole'" 
for  a  wealthy  plunger,  compared  with  91  per 
cent  before  1964. 

Another  factor:  Henvy  State  and  local 
taxes  on  property  also  tend  to  delay  devel- 
opment work  in  some  fields. 

awaited:     ""a    CLEAR    SIGNAL" 

The  report  discusses  a  number  of  new 
ideas,  new  methods  that  may  help  the  in- 
dustry to  hold  down  drilling  costs  and  im- 
prove its  chances  of  finding  oil.  It  concludes 
with  this  mild  warning: 

"■There  is  still  time  to  wait  for  a  clear 
signal  either  of  the  efficacy  of  present  indus- 
try efforts,  or  of  a  turnaround  from  the  his- 
toric decline  in  activity  which  began  in 
1956.  But  it  ought  not  to  be  too  long  in 
coming."' 


I  From  the  Oil  and  Gas  Journal, 

June   10.   1968] 

New  Thermal  Device  Would  Use 

Laser  Principle 

A  new  thermal-recovery  method  for  heavy 
oil  was  described  in  Houston  last  week  by 
Robert  V.  New,  Texas  and  California  oilman. 

New  said  he  expects  to  build  the  first  proto- 
type in  the  next  few  months  to  show  that 
the  laser  principle  of  radiation  emission  can 
heat  inert  gas  downhole  and  transmit  the 
heat  into  the  reservoir  rock. 

If  the  theory  proves  practical.  New  be- 
lieves it  will  provide  a  unique  and  effective 
methods  for  producing  both  heavy  oil  and 
tar  sands. 

Consulting  with  New  on  the  project  are  Dr. 
Harold  E.  Rorschach,  chairman  of  the 
physics  department  of  Rice  University.  Hous- 
ton, and  H.  J.  Gruy  &  Associates,  consulting 
engineering  firm.  Rorschach  has  worked  with 
New  on  the  physics  involved  in  the  tech- 
nique, while  Gruy  has  studied  the  recovery 
prospects  in  the  event  the  method  proves 
fe.nsible  as  a  heat-generating  technique. 

New  said  he  has  applied  for  patents  on  a 
downhole  transducer,  the  heart  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

The  surface  equipment  would  consist  pri- 
marily of  an  internal-combustion  engine 
burning  natural  gas  and  air.  The  inert  ex- 
haust gas,  after  water  is  removed,  would  be 
compressed  and  moved  through  a  conduit 
to  the  transducer  a  high-temperature  steel 
tube  in  the  producing  zone. 

The  engine  generating  the  gas  also  would 
drive  a  compressor  and  generator.  Electricity 
fed  to  the  transducer  through  a  cable  would 
be  converted  to  radio-frequency  energy  at  a 
frequency  of  about  1  million  cps.  Next  It 
woiild  move  through  a  small  radio-frequency 
step-up  transformer  and  through  electrodes 
on  the  transducer.  The  energy  would  heat 
the  gas  to  high  temperature  in  a  fraction 
of  a  second.  Radiation  in  the  forms  of 
photons  would  then  be  emitted  in  the  in- 
frared sector  of  the  electromagnetic  spec- 
trum. 

New  said  he  Is  moving  from  Dallas  to  Hous- 
ton this  month  to  develop  his  technique.  He 
has  talked  with  major  companies,  he  said, 
but  has  made  no  agreements.  He  said  he  has 
acquired  some  Texas  acreage  with  heavy  oil 
deposits  and  expects  to  conduct  his  first  tests 
there  in  the  months  ahead. 

New  said  his  studies  of  the  past  6  years 
have  carried  him  "beyond  the  theoretical 
stage."  although  he  has  not  yet  built  equip- 
ment to  test  the  method  in  an  oil  reservoir. 
He  offered  no  est^imates  of  the  amount  and 
rate  of  sweep  In  a  jeservolr.  This  would  de- 
pend on  reservoir  conditions. 
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Dr.  Rorschach,  who  attended  a  news  con- 
ference held  by  New.  said  New  U  "applying 
the  gas-laser  principle  to  the  problems  of 
petroleum  production  In  a  most  Imaginative 
way  so  as  to  use  all  of  the  excitation  energy  of 
the  gas  to  facilitate  the  simultaneous  Intro- 
duction of  the  total  radla/tlon  heat  and  the 
hot  gas  Into  an  oil  reservoir.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  the  desired  heat  oftn  be  obtained;  I 
consider  this  concept  a  notable  piece  of 
work." 

Rorschach  said  his  studies  do  not  Include 
the  effect  of  heat  radlatloe  and  Inert  gas  on 
an  oil  reservoir.  They  do  Include  studies  on 
the  creation  of  a  high  degree  of  heat  radia- 
tion. 

New  has  coined  the  word  "Paser"  to  de- 
scribe his  method.  The  letters  stand  for 
"Production  and  AmpUflcaitlon  by  Stimulated 
Emission  of  Radiation." 

New.  who  Is  64,  claims  more  than  40  years' 
experience  In  the  oil  Industry  and  says  he 
was  Instrumental  In  developing  oil  reserves 
under  the  city  of  Long  B»ch.  Calif  .  In  the 
1940's.  when  he  was  president  of  Continental 
Southern  Corp.  and  Continental  Northern 
Corp.  j 

News  B^elease  Issued   by  Robert  V.  New  at 

THE  Pptroletjm  Club  or  Houston  on  jdne 

4.  1968 

Houston. — The  awesome  and  apparently 
limitless  energy  of  the  atolti  Is  about  to  make 
available  hundreds  of  billons  of  barrels  of 
heavy  oil.  A  method  has  bfen  revealed  which 
will  utilize  this  same  powfcr  In  a  la*er-prln- 
clple  method  to  provide  an  abundance  of  the 
world's  most  widely-used  iinergy  scxirce — oil. 

Development  of  a  lasei)  technique  for  oil 
recovery  which  promises  to  make  commer- 
cially available  the  great'  volumes  of  petro- 
leum locked  In  heavy-oil  reservoirs  and  tar- 
sands  was  revealed  today  by  Robert  V.  New, 
veteran  successful  lnnov<  tor  of  oilfield  ad- 
vanced technology.  Based  on  th"  principles 
of  laser  physics,  the  ted  inlque  provides  a 
method  of  generating  inerl  gas  and  heating  It 
to  temperatures  as  high  is  1000'  P  for  In- 
jection IntD  heavy-oil  res^  -volrs  at  minimum 
cost.  The  hot  gas  heats  ar«  |  dilutes  the  heavy 
oil.  reducing  Its  viscosity!  and  Increasing  Its 
recoverablllty. 

The  announcement  cos  les  after  some  six 
years  of  work  in  which  N  ^w  was  a8.slst«d  by 
a  group  of  eminent  con|  ultants  including 
H.  J.  Gruy.  Dallas  petr(  leum  engineering 
consultant  and  President;  of  the  Society  of 
Petroleum  Engineers  of  AIME.  and  Dr. 
Harold  E.  Rorschach.  chalKlnan  of  thp  Physics 
Department  of  Rice  Unlv  (rslty  :it  Houston. 
This  work  has  parallelei  1  development  of 
commercial  applications  d  t  the  laser  (Light 
Amplification  by  Stimul  ited  Emission  of 
Radiation).  During  develo)  iment  of  the  tech- 
nique, the  heavy-oil  rec|  very  methcxl  has 
become  known  Informalll  as  "Piser"  (Pro- 
duction Amplification  by  Stimulated  Emis- 
sion of  Radiation),  and  the  parallel  well- 
cleaning  technique  as  "  Jhaser"  (Cleaning 
Heat  Amplification  by  Stinulated  Emission 
of  Radiation ) .  j 

The  laser-principle  tech  lique  may  be  ap- 
plied to  recover  the  huge  c  lantltles  of  heavy, 
viscous  oil  which  are  ki  jwn  through  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  mos  of  it  in  relatU-ely 
shallow  reservoirs.  The  C  .nadian  fcar  sands 
are  the  world's  greatest  nrecovered  reser- 
voir of  oil   and   U.S.   supples  are  enormous. 

The  demand  for  oil  In  I  he  US  continues 
Its  annual  Increase,  but  ovl  r  the  past  decade, 
discoveries  of  new  oil  re^  ?rves  have  barely 
been  able  to  keep  pace  vi  th  Incre.islng  de- 
mand. The  Independent  o  Iman,  who  in  the 
I>ast  has  discovered  muc  i  of  the  nation's 
oil  reserves,  has  been  larj  Hy  pushed  out  of 
the  exploration  picture  h  ■  enormous  costs. 
The  low  costs  of  flndli  g  and  acquiring 
heavy-oil  properties,  toget  ler  with  the  rela- 
tively Inexpensive  initial  a|  td  operating  costs 
of  the  Paser  process,  shouli  1  permit  the  Inde- 
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pendent  o{>erator  to  resume  his  significant 
role  in  the  oil  industry. 

The  Paser  technique  consists  of  Injecting 
heat  radiation  and  high-temperature  inert 
gas  into  the  oll-bearing  formation.  Beneficial 
results  are  at  least  three-fold:  (1)  The  infra- 
red radiation  transfers  heat  and  hot  gas  to 
the  heavy  oil,  reducing  its  viscosity;  (2)  The 
oil  absorbs  part  of  the  Injected  gas.  resulting 
in  dilution  and  thinning  of  the  oil;  (3)  The 
Injected  gas  assists  in  the  flow  of  oil  as  It 
sweeps  the  reeervolr  to  produce  the  residual 
oil. 

Commenting  on  the  P.aser  oil-recovery 
method.  H.  J.  Gruy.  S  P.  E  President,  stated. 
"The  existence  of  enormous  reserves  of 
heavy  oil  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  Is  well 
known.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  sufficient  heat  into  reservoirs  of  this 
oil  can  result  in  the  mobility  and  recovery 
of  much  of  the  oil.  Successful  application  of 
the  Paser  technique  at  very  low  costs  could 
make  this  a  most  significant  contribution  to 
the  technology  of  the  petroleum  industry. 
Tlie  application  of  heat  radiation  and  Inert 
gas  is  sound  p>etroleum  engineering;  obtain- 
ing Infra-red  radiation  in  this  process  Is  a 
technique  of  quantum  physics  and  a  physi- 
cist is  more  qualified  than  I  to  pass  on  this 
ivspect." 

The  Paser  method  of  oil  recovery  Is  based 
in  effect  upon  a  translation  of  gas-laser 
theory  to  oilfield  dimensions.  The  atomic 
physics  of  the  gas  laser  is  extremely  compli- 
cated. In  somewhat  overslmplled  terms,  the 
laboratory  gas  laser  consists  of  a  long,  nar- 
row tube  containing  gas  of  suitable  energy 
levels.  Both  ends  of  the  tube  are  sealed  with 
reflectors,  one  of  which  Is  partially  trans- 
parent. Electrodes  extending  Into  the  tube 
are  connected  to  a  radio-frequency  genera- 
tor so  as  tQ  transmit  Its  electromagnetic 
waves  Into  the  gas  In  the  tube  The  high- 
frequency  electromagnetic  waves  excite  the 
gas  atoms  and  molecules  to  higher  energy 
levels.  The  excited  atoms  spontaneously  emit 
radiation  at  precise  frequencies  millions  of 
times  higher  than  the  frequency  of  the  orig- 
inal energizing  waves.  The  resultant  photon 
emissions  escape  from  the  apparatus  through 
the  partial  reflector.  Tremendous  amounts 
of  heat  are  generated  and  must  be  carried 
off  as  troublesome  waste. 

The  gas  laser  Is  M^bject  to  very  precise 
control  and  nearly  all  of  Its  emitted  energy 
can  be  concentrated  m  the  range  of  infra- 
red (heat)  energy  frequencies.  This  Is  the 
explanation  for  the  tremendous  heat  which 
can  be  generated  by  the  laser.  The  gas  laser 
is  a  continuously  operating  and  thoroughly 
dependable  device. 

HEAVT-OIL    RECOVEKY    BY    PASER 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  diesel  engine 
that  burns  natural  gas  and  air.  The  exhaust 
from  the  engine  is  inert  gas  ( about  8  parts 
nitrogen  and  1  part  carbon  dioxide)  and  a 
little  water.  The  water  is  removed  and  the 
dry  inert  gas  exhaust  is  conducted  down  a 
conduit  In  a  well  to  a  tubular  transducer 
fitted  with  electrodes  to  which  electromag- 
netic waves  are  fed  through  a  cable.  The  en- 
gine generating  the  Inert  gas  also  drives,  at 
no  extra  cost,  an  electrical  generator  that 
creates  the  electromagnetic  waves  that  are 
then  converted  to  radio  frequency  (about  1 
million  cycles  per  second).  These  high-fre- 
quency waves  then  go  through  a  small  radio- 
frequency  set-up  transformer  and  through 
the  electrodes  mentioned  above  which  are 
mounted  In  a  high-temperature  steel  tube 
that  acts  as  a  transducer.  The  high-frequency 
electromagnetic  waves  cause  the  excitation 
of  atoms  and  molecules  of  the  gas.  The  col- 
lisions of  the  particles  against  each  other 
cause  radiation  to  be  emitted  in  the  Infra- 
red sector  of  the  electromagnetic  spectrum 
(on  the  order  of  10  trillion  electrical  Im- 
pulses each  second).  Crashing  together  at 
such  velocity  creates  cascades  of  heat  and 
the  Job  is  done! 
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New  states  that  the  process  Is  far  aheii 
of  the  steam  thermal  recovery  process  in  eP. 
ciency  and  in  initial  app.iratus  and  operatii.  ■ 
costs.    He   points   out   that   a    typical   stent 
thermal  unit  must  operate  at  pressures  ov. 
1500  psl  In  order  to  deliver  steam  near  60<i 
P.  Since  this  temperature  is  attained  at  t:  • 
surface  of  the  ground,  it  is  considerably  le 
at  the  bottom  of  the  well  due  to  heat  loss  i 
transit.  The  Paser  process.  New  points  o\v 
can  deliver  heat  radiation  and  mert  gas     : 
1000»  P  at  50  psl  at  the  bottom  of  the  he  •• 
where    the   heat   is   actually   generated.   T:  >■ 
cost  of  equipment  and  operations  required  ■  i 
handle  1500  psl  Is  much  greater  than  sm  !i 
costs  at  50  psl   Such  low-pressure  injection  .s 
technically  very   important  in  dealing  wii.a 
heavy-oU  sands  which  are  characteristically 
very  shallow  and  very  permeable  and  poroiN. 

In  addition,  a  steam  thermal  unit  generat- 
ing 12,000.000  BTUs  (a  BTU  is  a  unit  f 
heat)  per  hour  dumps  over  800  barrels  uf 
water  Into  the  formation  each  day.  This  watrr 
has  to  be  bought  and  usually  treated.  Afti<r 
injection  and  condensation  in  the  formation, 
it  becomes  additional  fluid  to  absorb  injected 
BTU's.  Ultimately,  it  must  be  pumped  again 
to  the  surface.  All  these  characteristics  i  i 
steam  injection  add  up  to  considerable  ex- 
pense. Also,  water  Injected  Into  the  forma- 
tion is  likely  to  cause  water-blocking  of  the 
flow  passages,  whereas  injected  nitrogen  .< 
well  known  as  a  beneficial  energy  agent,  Nev,- 
added. 

Dr.  Harold  E.  Rorschach.  Chairman  of  the 
Physics  Department  at  Rice  University.  Hou.-~- 
ton.  commented.  "The  effect  on  an  oil  reser- 
voir of  heat  radiation  and  inert  gas  is  n'>t 
in  my  province,  but  the  basic  physics  't 
creating  the  high  degree  of  heat  radiation  cf 
the  Paser  method  is  indeed  the  province  '  i 
the  physicist  I  am  familiar  with  the  theor,- 
Involved  and  have  acted  as  consulting  physi- 
cist In  relation  to  It  " 

Dr.  Rorschach,  who  has  been  a  professor 
of  physics  at  Rice  University  for  16  year.';. 
received  his  doctorate  at  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  Commenting  furthf 
on  the  Phaser  method,  he  stated,  "The  lasi  .-^ 
principles  involved  have  been  the  subject  ■  : 
immense  amounts  of  research  by  many  ex- 
cellent physicists  working  in  the  field  •■i 
quantum  electronics.  In  gas  lasers  developed 
to  this  date,  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
Input  energy  goes  into  the  generation  of  . 
coherent  beam  of  radiation.  However,  Mr 
New  Is  applying  these  principles  to  the  prob- 
lems of  petroleum  production  In  a  most 
Imaginative  way  so  as  to  use  all  of  the  ex- 
citation energy  of  the  gas  to  facilitate  the 
simultaneous  Introduction  of  the  total  ra- 
diation heat  and  the  hot  gas  Into  an  fii 
reservoir.  There  can  be  no  doubt  the  desire  i 
heat  can  be  obtained;  I  consider  this  con- 
cept a  notable  piece  of  work." 

THE    DEVELOPER 

The  developer  of  Paser.  Robert  V.  New. 
has  over  forty  years  of  experience  connected 
with  the  petroleum  industry.  Among  lui 
more  interesting  .activities  was  the  tech- 
nology which  permitted  development  of  the 
oil  reserves  under  the  city  of  Long  Beach. 
California.  In  the  1940's.  hi  president  of  Con- 
tinental Companies,  he  directed  the  drllliii.: 
of  80  wells  on  the  surface  of  a  strip  of  land 
6200  ft.  long  by  only  27  ft.  wide  along  the 
Los  Angeles  river.  In  order  to  penetrate  the 
oll-bearing  formations  beneath  the  cltv 
where  surface  drilling  was  prohibited,  the 
wells  were  drilled  dlrectlonally  by  close  con- 
trol at  angles  up  to  more  than  60  degrees 
from  vertical. 

New  was  regarded  as  a  "dreamer"  by  the 
Industry  when  he  first  proposed  the  scheme 
but  he  made  it  work  and  It  made  him  a  mil- 
lionaire by  the  time  he  was  40.  Closely  con- 
trolled directional  drilling  techniques  pio- 
neered  in   New's  Long  Beach  operation  are 
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playing  a  vital  role  In  the  development 
.r  })etroleum  reserves  In  urban  areas  of  Call- 
•■miia,  notably  to  recover  some  200  million 
;>arrels  of  oil  from  under  the  city  of  Los 
Aneeles. 

New  has  a  number  of  both  United  States 
,,nd  foreign  patents  pending  on  the  Paser 
■jTijcess  and  related  techniques. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PROBLEMS  OF  RURAL  AMERICA 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  17,  1968 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday. 
July  15. 1968,  the  annual  Captive  Nations 
Week  observance  was  held  at  Soldiers 
Memorial  in  St.  Louis.  Captive  Nations 
Wtek  has  been  proclaimed  under  con- 
gressional law  by  each  President  since 
19,i9.  Its  purpose  is  to  remind  the  free 
world  that  over  one-third  of  the  world's 
population  lives  under  the  civil  tyranny 
and  oppression  of  atheistic  communism. 
Pc;-  the  observance  in  St.  Louis  I  pre- 
pared remarks  which  follow: 

l!.  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  this  century 
that  the  world  has  apparently  come  to  accept 
without  indignation  or  remedy  the  enslave- 
ment of  more  than  one  hundred  million  per- 
sons in  the  captive  nations  behind  the  iron 
curtain. 

It  appears  almost  diabolical  that  America 
with  its  turmoil  and  social  problems,  which 
are  being  resolved  under  our  wonderful  sys- 
tem of  government,  is  unfavorably  portrayed 
In  i.'ie  worldwide  spotlight. 

American  and  free  world  disorder  are 
macnlfled.  often  extensively  out  of  propor- 
tio:i.  while  in  the  shadow  of  the  iron  curtain, 
where  families  are  enslaved  without  hope  of 
solution  to  their  captivity,  there  Is  no 
spotlight. 

li  this  any  evidence  that  we  are  losing  the 
prooaganda  war  and  thereby  falling  the 
moral  cause  of  free  men  everywhere? 

Czechoslovakia  is  the  most  recent  example 
of  v.-hat  happens  to  those  under  Communist 
domination  who  seek  freedom.  Their  voice 
of  freedom  is  quickly  threatened  by  the 
marching   boots   of   the   Russian   Army. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  contradictions  of  our 
age  that  nations  who  clamor  most  about  the 
•'colonialists"  and  "imperialists"  are  those 
that  are  embarked  upon  the  most  intense 
and  complete  program  of  colonlallzation  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen. 

.And,  men  throughout  the  world  are  de- 
ceived by  the  Big  Lie  of  Communism.  Adolph 
Hitler  and  Dr.  Goebbels  perfected  the  Big 
Lie  technique.  The  Russians,  Red  Chinese 
and  Cubans  liave  advanced  its  use. 

We  must  again  affirm  our  belief  and 
strengthen  our  determination  that  the 
American  people  will  not  be  content  until 
our  governmental  system  moves  close  to  its 
own  ideals,  and  the  freedoms  and  benefits 
that  increasingly  more  and  more  of  our  peo- 
ple enjoy  are  spread  throughout  the  world, 
and  until  the  captive  nations  are  free  to 
Join  hi  this  Journey  toward  a  more  perfect 
society. 

In  line  with  this  our  foreign  policy  must 
discard  Its  negative  rear  guard  atmosphere 
and  assume  the  positive  character  necessary, 
within  the  general  guidelines  of  the  spread- 
ing of  our  system,  to  insure  success,  not 
only  for  us  but  for  people  everywhere. 

We  are  their  present  hope,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be  their  symbol  In  the  fight. 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  18,  1968 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  at- 
tention to  a  recent  Associated  Press 
article  which  highlights  the  problems  of 
rural  America.  It  is  a  problem  that  must 
be  solved  but  first  needs  to  be  under- 
stood, not  only  by  those  in  small  towns 
and  on  farms,  but  also  by  their  urban 
lelatives and  friends. 

When  considering  minorities  who  liave 
been  denied  their  fair  share  of  American 
prosperity,  do  not  forget  what  is  per- 
haps our  most  productive  minority — 
modern  American  agriculture. 

The  article  follows: 
IZi  RAL  Living  Costs  More— Farm  Income  Not 
Rising  As  Fast  As  Expense 
Washington.  July  13.— One  cf  the  reasons 
for   the  dissatisfaction   cf   today's   farmer   is 
his  late  entry  into  the  good  life. 

Technology  let  the  farmer  grow  more  food 
and  hber  decades  before  he  gained  lights  In 
his  home,  an  electric  pump  at  the  well,  good 
roads  to  town  and  better  schools  for  his 
children. 

Tr->clors  were  plowing  millions  of  acres  of 
Wheatland  a  year  in  the  Great  Plains  while 
farm  wlve.>  used  primitive  wash  boards.  Even- 
tually, after  electricity,  better  highways  and 
improved  schools  came  to  rural  America,  the 
farmer  decided  he  wanted  a  home  for  his 
tamllv  as  good  as  the  barn  for  his  cows.  He 
wanted  a  washing  machine  for  his  wife,  a 
truck  to  haul  his  grain  and  a  radio  for  his 
children. 

previous  needs 

The  farmer  who  previously  had  required 
onlv  two  new  sets  of  overalls  a  year,  a  couple 
of  singletrees  for  his  horse-drawn  wagon  and 
maybe  a  cotton  print  dress  for  his  wife,  be- 
canae  one  of  the  greatest  consumers  in 
history. 

Today,  few  farmers  raise  all  the  food  their 
families  require.  Most  shop  in  supermarkets 
the  same  as  city  dwellers  and  consume  sim- 
ilar products. 

But  today's  farmer  has  found  that  the  old 
standards  prevail  too  often,  that  he  is  some- 
times viewed  as  an  economic  urchin  who  is 
discontented  simply  because  It  is  his  nature. 
costs  increase 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
regularly  on  the  costs  involved  in  agriculture. 
Last  month,  for  example,  prices  for  farm 
machinery  showed  a  5  percent  rise  from  the 
vear  before. 

Building  materials  used  by  farmers  rose  6 
percent  from  the  previous  year;  automobiles 
and  their  supplies  were  5  percent  higher. 

."Vt  the  same  time,  prices  farmers  received 
for  their  products  during  the  same  period 
rose  onlv  1  5  percent. 

John  A.  Baker.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, said  in  a  speech  last  week  that  rural 
America  still  is  lagging  In  providing  decent 
lives  for  its  inhabitants.  Half  of  the  nation's 
poverty  is  in  the  countryside,  he  said. 

The  proportion  of  substandard  homes  is 
three  times  as  great  in  rural  America  as  in 
the  cities.  Mr.  Baker  said.  Schools  in  the 
small  towns  and  open  countryside  have  less 
to  spend  per  pupil  than  those  in  the  clUes, 
he  added. 

BOTH   MAY    BE   HELPED 

Yet.  Mr.  Baker  said,  the  cities  and  rural 
areas  both  may  be  helped  by  development  In 
the  countryside. 

"We  must  save  the  classic  concept  of  the 
role  of  the  cltv  from  being  choked  from  self- 
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strangulation  from  too  many  people  packed 
up  too  close  together  " 

The  crux  of  such  a  challenge.  Mr.  Baker 
said,  is  this:  "to  provide  the  chance  for  the 
200.000.000  of  us  now  here  to  lead  decent, 
productive  lives  at  the  same  time  that  we  are 
preparing  this  land  .  .  .  u>  live  in  less  con- 
gestion, squalor,  ugliness  and  time-consum- 
ing traffic  Jams  than  now." 

Mr.  Baker's  comments  reflect  a  growing 
awareness  among  Government  and  private 
sectors  of  the  need  for  a  decentralization  of 
the  American  economy  to  allow  more  indus- 
try to  move  into  the  open  spaces,  to  provide 
more  Jobs  in  cleaner  air,  to  apply  the  tech- 
nology of  Industry  and  agriculture  to  family 
living 

ONCE    EASILY     DEFINED 

In  former  times  the  "farm  problem"  was 
easily  defined— low  prices,  drought,  corn 
borers,  boll  weevils,  hoof  and  mouth  disease. 
Today,  the  role  of  rural  America  has  an 
added  dimension,  or  one  that  only  now  is  be- 
ing recognized  widely:  Opportunity  for  a  re- 
versal of  the  population  trends  of  the  past. 


GOD  AND  GOVERNMENT 


HON. 


JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  18,  1968 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
Extensions  of  Remarks  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  Miss  Eula  Proctor,  of 
Georgetown,  Ky. 

The  letter  expre.sses  not  only  her 
thoughtful  views,  but  those  of  many 
others  In  our  country  who  are  concerned 
with  the  rehgious  aspects  of  our  Nation 
today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

GEORGETOWN.    KY.. 

June  6.  1968. 
Hon.  John  Sherman  Cooper. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  You  may  never  see  these  few 
words  but  I  am  an  American  citizen,  who 
believes  strong! v  in  the  great  heritage  of  our 
country.  The  recent  tragedy  compels  me  to 
v.Tite  this  since  vou  represent  my  state. 

The  youth  of  today  are  the  third  genera- 
tion of  parents  who  were  brought  up  under 
the  psychological  movement  that  a  child 
should  not  be  inhibited.  Naturally  when  one 
has  developed  into  maturity  without  being 
trained  to  respect  authority  and  the  laws  of 
organizations,  they  finish  Just  as  we  nre  expe- 
riencing today. 

Present  conditions  p.re  not  the  fault  of  the 
young  people,  but  the  adults  who  permitted 
this  to  come  about.  When  laws  are  not 
obeyed,  adults  brag  about  evading  income 
tax.  and  other  misdemeanors,  it  becomes  the 
rule  rather  than  an  exception. 

I  am  a  retired  teacher  and  saw  these  trends 
developing  all  through  the  latter  years  of 
teaching.  The  final  blow  came  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  decided  with  one  uoman  to  put 
God  out  of  the  schools  and  governmental 
places. 

I  listened  last  night  to  the  members  of 
the  Senate  and  President  Johnson  speaking 
as  how  to  solve  the  problems  and  whom  to 
ask  Never  once  did  any  one  mention  God. 
Yet  when  tragedy  strikes,  we  Implore  Him  to 
restore  and  bless  the  nation.  If  we  expect  a 
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blessing,    we   must    also    let    Him    guide    Its 
destiny. 

Read  II  Chronicles  7:  14  and  you  will  see 
exactly  where  we  stand.  Be  sure  to  emphasize 
the  then.  I  would  ask  that  the  entire  Ckjn- 
gresa  would  burn  this  lu  the  minds  of  the 
members 

I  am  not  a  fanatic,  but  an  observer  of 
history  and  its  results.  The  Romans  enjoyed 
luxury,  pro6p>erlty,  and  power.  We  are  so  like 
them. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(MlBS)  ExTLA  Proctor. 


ROCKLAND    COUNTY    ADJUSTS    TO 
THE  CHANGING  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

L>*     NtW     YURK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  18.  1968 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  Rockland 
County  Is  the  smallest  in  New  York 
State^yet  it  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing. 
Because  it  is  within  commutinGi  distance 
of  New  York  City,  it  is  feeling  the  Influx 
of  urbanites  into  suburbia.  As  developers 
buy  up  the  land,  there  is  a  continuinR 
deterioration  of  the  esthetic  beauty  of 
the  natural  surroundings.  Through  the 
eCforts  and  leadership  of  the  county's 
own  cooperative  extension  service,  an 
educational  arm  of  the  State's  Agricul- 
tural College  at  Cornell  University,  the 
people  are  coping  with  the  changing  en- 
vironment and  the  proper  action  to  take 
in  saving  and  improving  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle written  by  Joan  Lee  Faust  and  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  June  23. 
1968.  which  clearly  states  the  problem 
and  fxjints  up  the  achievements  of  the 
cooperative  extension  service  in  New 
York's  Rockland  County,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Rockland    Approach    to    Environment 
(By  Joan  Lee  Paust) 

'•Junkyards,  Geraniums  and  Jurispru- 
dence: Aesthetics  and  the  Law."  The  title  for 
a  TV  special?  No.  A  topic  for  a  town 
meeting. 

Three  town  meetings  on  tills  subject  have 
been  held  in  New  York's  Rockland  County 
this  year.  They  were  attended  by  elected  and 
appointed  municipal  officials,  members  of 
planning  boards,  shade  tree  and  park  and 
recreation  commissions.  At  round-table  dis- 
cussions, these  men  aired  such  county  prob- 
lems as  shade-tree  planting  ordinances, 
open  space  programs  and  the  preservation 
of  historic  landmarks. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  Rockland  County 
Committee  on  Natural  Beauty  published  an 
eight-page  report  recommending  actions  on 
park  and  recreation  planning.  The  commit- 
tee urgently  requested  an  increase  in  the 
county  park  land  holdings  from  630  acres 
which  It  now  has  to  2,100.  This  would  raise 
the  current  ratio  of  park  lands  from  three 
acres  per  1,000  population  to  10  acres  per 
1.000,  the  minimum  standard  now  recom- 
mended by  regional  planners. 

Although  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park 
Commission  controls  29.778  acres  in  the 
county,  it  is  a  regional  park  and  serves  the 
metropolitan  area.  The  Natural  Beauty 
Committee's  report  was  the  result  of  a 
"Speakout   on   Parks   and    Recreation"    held 
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last  March  at  Clarkstcwn  Junior  High 
School.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five 
county  residents  plus  observers  from  Ped- 
eml  and  state  agencies  had  an  opportunity 
to  speak  their  minds  at  the  all-day  program. 

Rockland  County  is  the  smallest  in  the 
state,  yet  It  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing. 
Because  it  is  within  commuting  distance  of 
New  York  City,  it  is  feeling  the  influx  of 
urbanites  into  suburbia.  The  county's  173 
square  miles,  once  verdant  apple  orchards, 
are  being  gobbled  up  rapidly  by  real  estate 
developers.  Only  25  to  30  farms  are  left  The 
population,  just  over  200,000.  Is  expected  to 
reach   350.000   by   IQP-i. 

Rockland's  growth  Is  typical  of  many 
urban-oriented  coimtles  that  are  near  large 
metropolitan  complexes.  The  rush  for  land, 
building  of  homes  and  schools  and  spread 
of  shopping  centers  is  so  rapid,  the  counties 
hardly  realize  what  Is  taking  place.  They 
Just  know  prices  keep  going  up  and  up. 

In  Rockland,  the  attitude  is  different. 
There  Is  an  Increasing  awareness  developing 
among  the  residents,  municipal  officials  and 
planners  that  something  is  happening  to 
their  formerly  Idyllic  life.  Their  environment 
Is  changing  and  they  are  learning  to  know 
how  to  save  It,  to  Improve  It  and  to  take 
proper  action.  Much  of  the  learning,  in- 
spiration and  guidance  is  coming  from  the 
county's  own  Cooperative  Extension  Service, 
an  educational  arm  of  the  state's  agrlcul- 
tiu^l  college  at  Cornell  University.  Exten- 
sion sponsored  the  "Aesthetics  and  the  Law" 
series  and  helped  to  plan  the  park  "Speak- 
out.  " 

This  is  quite  a  different  role  for  an  agency 
that  used  to  spend  its  time  helping  local 
orchardists  solve  cultural  and  marketing 
problems  for  the  country's  large  apple  grow- 
ing Industry.  Now  in  the  center  of  a  bur- 
geoning urban-suburban  complex,  exten- 
sion finds  itself  needed  to  help  solve  environ- 
mental problems  by  educating  and  In- 
spiring the  residents.  Rockland's  program  Is 
one  of  many  cooperative  extension  services 
that  Is  assuming  this  new  role  in  suburban 
ureas. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture reports  for  the  six-month  period  end- 
ing Dec.  31,  1967,  the  Commumty  He- 
source  Development  division  of  the  Pederal 
Extension  Service  provided  assistance  In  the 
planning  or  operation  of  6,470  organizations 
or  projects  dealing  with  natural  resource  de- 
velopment. Of  these,  406  were  air  and  water 
pollution  projects. 

Headquarters  for  the  Rockland  County  Co- 
operative Extension  Service  is  In  an  orange- 
colored  office  building  In  the  center  of  New 
City,  the  county  seat.  Most  every  state's 
county  extension  service  Is  usually  located 
in  the  county  seat.  There  In  cramped  quar- 
ters the  hubbub  of  ringing  telephones,  clang- 
ing typewriters  and  piling  of  paperwork  goes 
on. 

"Part  of  the  mission  of  Cooperative  Ex- 
renslon  Is  to  tap  one  of  the  county's  main 
resources — the  resourcelulness  of  the  peo- 
ple." Ira  Caplan  said  recently  at  his  division 
headquarters.  Mr.  Caplan  is  leader  of  the 
agricultural  division  and  is  a  stemwlnder 
for  so  many  of  the  cornty's  environmental 
programs.  He  is  In  charge  of  Community  Re- 
source Development. 

Working  with  him  are  two  other  agents. 
Jack  Pocht  and  Ralph  Snodsmlth.  Mr.  Pocht 
directs  the  nature  and  conservation  educa- 
tion program.  He  works  with  school  teach- 
ers and  adult  youth  leaders  to  encourage 
school  boards  and  educators  to  save  and  use 
natural  areas  on  school  grounds  for  en- 
vironmental education. 

Mr.  Snodsmlth  handles  the  commercial 
and  consumer  ornamental  horticulture  by 
working  with  arborists.  nurserymen,  garden 
centers  and  homeowners.  Other  extension  di- 
visions handle  the  4-H  and  home  economics 
programs. 
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"Among  the  things  we  are  trying  to  do," 
Ira  Caplan  said,  "Is  to  sensitize  citizens,  pur- 
tlcularly  children,  to  their  natural  environ- 
ment, to  make  them  aware  of  their  rehi- 
tlonshlp  to  the  world  around  them" 

The  ""sensitizing"  got  off  to  a  big  start  two 
years  ago  when  the  county  held  a  Confer- 
ence on  Natural  Beauty,  the  first  county- 
level  meeting  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  It 
was  a  direct  response  to  the  White  Hoiise 
Conference  on  Natural  Beauty  and  Ooveri.or 
Rockefeller's  State  Conference  on  Natural 
Beauty.  Keynote  speaker  at  the  Rockl.ind 
conference  was  Justice  William  O.  Douel.is 
who  later  hiked  with  the  county  residents  on 
a  Hudson  walk  to  draw  attention  to  the  ile- 
terloratlon  of  the  river  and  its  shoreline. 

The  conference  was  one  of  the  largest 
public  gatherings  of  elected  and  appointed 
public  officials  ever  held  in  the  county.  It  was 
the  beginning 

Recently,  the  county  preserved  42  acres 
of  scenic  land  through  a  legal  tool  often  re- 
ferred to  as  a  "negative  easement,"  provlf'ed 
by  Section  247  of  the  General  Municipal 
Law.  Though  the  land  still  belongs  to  two 
private  land  owners  in  New  City,  its  pre.-ipr- 
vatlon  In  Its  natural  state  Is  guaranteec*  in 
perpetuity.  Cooperative  Extension  assisted 
in  working  out  the  easement  details  with 
the  property  owners  and  hopes  to  make  use 
of  the  property  for  an  outdoor  teaching  1.  b- 
oratory. 

Extension  Services  came  Into  being  In  1914 
when  Congress  passed  the  Smith-Lever  .\n 
to  carry  the  knowledge  In  agricultural  re- 
search from  the  land-grant  colleges  to  the 
people  The  land-grant  colleges  were  est.ib- 
llshed  by  Congressional  action  in  1862  to 
provide  states  with  minimum-cost  colleees 
to  emphasize  research  and  Instruction  nn 
agricultural  production  and  the  improve- 
ment of  rural  life.  There  now  are  68. 

The  Cooi>eratlve  Extension  program  In  the 
counties  Is  a  jM^rtnershlp  linked  with  'he 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  state  land-grant  colleges,  the  county 
governments  and  the  residents.  Partial  funds 
for  operations  come  from  Federal  and  Stite 
appropriations.  The  major  portions  come 
from  county  and  local  residents. 

Each  county's  extension  program  Is  in 
autonomous  entity  and  Is  overseen  by  a 
board  of  directors  comprised  of  lay  people. 
In  Rockland,  a  seven-member  program  com- 
mittee is  elected  by  the  3,500  people  enrolled 
in  extensions  educational  program.  Plnan- 
clal  appropriations  for  the  activities  re 
made  by  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors, 
chosen  by  the  county  electorate. 

"The  aim  of  Cooperative  Extension  Is  '.  ot 
to  plan  for  the  community,  but  with  the  com- 
munity," as  Ira  Caplan  puts  It.  At  present 
the  depiirtment  is  working  on  a  proposal  o 
establish  a  Center  for  Suburban  .Affairs  i!i 
Joint  cooperation  with  the  Rockland  Com- 
munity College  Financing  is  to  be  souKht 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare's  Title  I  program  which  links 
colleges  and  universities  with  the  solution 
of  community  problems.  The  center  wot,  id 
provide  an  environmental  educational  forum 
for  community  elected  officials  and  members 
of  county  commissions. 

Recently,  as  a  demonstration  project,  e'v- 
tension  constructed  a  model  for  a  small  park 
to  be  built  on  a  triangular-shajjed  corner  .n 
a  blighted  downtown  business  district  >! 
Suffern.  So  far,  the  community  has  accepted 
the  proposal  and  Is  awaiting  approval  '  f 
matching  funds  from  Title  VII  of  the  D-^- 
p?rtment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  urb.in 
beautification  program. 

A  citizens  task  force  has  been  established 
to  recommend  how  scliool  curriculums  can 
teach  environmental  studies  to  the  children 
.\  "Discovering  Rockland  County  program 
distributes  leaflets  that  describe  se!f-guidin'.» 
tours,  walks  and  hikes  to  see  some  of  the 
county's    historical    heritages.    Part   of    this 
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program  involved  a  county-wide  search  for 
the  biggest  trees  which  revealed  that  Rock- 
land County  has  a  giant  honey  locust,  17 
feet  in  circumference.  It  Is  7  feet  more  In 
girth  than  the  national  "Big  Tree  Champion" 
honey  locust  in  Missouri  reported  by  the 
American  Forestry  Association  survey. 

On  Saturday  the  extension  agents  conduct 
a  hot-line"  radio  show  to  answer  live  ques- 
uons  on  gardening  and  environment  prob- 
lems. It  operates  an  extensive  publication 
program  with  service  letters,  bulletins  and 
maeazlnes. 

L.ist  October,  the  county  took  inspiration 
from  former  New  York  City  Park  Commis- 
sioner Thomas  lloving  and  lield  two  'hap- 
penings" in  the  three-acre  Dutch  Gardens 
park  In  New  City  that  was  being  threatened 
by  the  expansion  of  county  offices.  The  pro- 
gr.tms,  on  two  consecutive  Sundays,  brought 
people  into  the  park  to  hear  concerts  with 
the  result  that  the  park  was  saved. 

Even  extension  agents  gained  this  time. 
The  park  Is  quite  near  their  office  building. 
On  nice  days,  they  can  enjoy  a  bit  of  open- 
space,  munch  their  lunch  and  escape  the 
telephone. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I. 

A  total  of  $22,766,943  which  is  more  than 
the  total  of  $17,610,650  received  by  all  farm- 
ers In  11  ttate";  <Ala.«ka,  Rhode  Island.  Mas- 
sachusett.4,  New  Hampshire.  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Nevada,  Vermont.  Maine,  West 
Virginia  and  New  Jersey),  plus  the  Virgin 
I?lands. 

rhese   25   large   operations   received   pay- 
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ments  in  excess  of  those  received  by  all 
f.irmers  in  any  one  of  20  states  (Alaska, 
Rhode  iKlund,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire. Connecticut.  Delaware,  Nevada,  Ver- 
mont, Maine,  West  Virginia,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  Hawaii,  Utah,  Wyoming.  Virginia, 
Florida.  New  York.  Pennsylvania  and 
Oregon ) . 


THE    FARM 


SUBSIDY 
FOR    1970 


EXTENSION 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  18,  1968 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand that  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
miiiee  will  be  insisting  on  congressional 
action  for  a  1-year  exten.sion  of  the  ag- 
riculture subsidy  or  Price  Control  Act  of 
1965. 

This  bill,  which  has  developed  into  a 
bonanza  for  a  great  number  of  corporate 
farms  and  wealthy  farmowners  through- 
out the  Nation,  will  not  be  terminated 
until  December  31,  1969.  For  some  rea- 
son the  advocates  of  this  $3 '2  billion 
annual  subsidy  insist  that  this  session  of 
Congress  give  an  extension  of  the  lepis- 
laiion  over  the  year  1970. 

Ever>'  Member  should  investigate  the 
fabulous  individual  payments  which  are 
being  received  by  thousands  of  large 
farming  units  over  the  Nation. 

I  wish  to  incorporate  in  my  remarks 
some  payments  made  to  some  wealthy 
individual  and  corporate  farm  recipients 
in  the  calendar  year  1967: 

Large     iNorviDUAL     Payments     Under     1967 

GOVERNMENT      FARM       PROGRAMS      IN      COM- 
PARISON   With    Total    Payments    to    Cer- 
tain States  and  TERRrroRiES 
The   largest   individual   payment    ($4,091.- 
818 1   under  the  1967  farm  program  exceeded 
the   total    ($3,979,088)    received    by   farmers 
in  6  states  ( Alaska,  Rhode  Island,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Hampshire,  Connecticut  and  Dela- 
w:,re) .  plus  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Ten  farming  operations  received  a  total 
of  ?14,785.760,  which  Is  more  than  the  total 
of  $13,409,756  received  by  all  farmers  in  10 
st.ites  (Alaska,  Rhode  Island,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, Nevada,  Vermont,  Maine  and  West  Vir- 
ginia), plus  the  Virgin  Islands. 

These  10  large  operations  received  pay- 
mtnts  In  excess  of  those  received  by  all 
f,irniers  In  any  one  of  15  states  (Alaska, 
Rhode  Island.  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire. Connecticut,  Delaware,  Nevada.  Ver- 
mont. Maine.  West  Virginia.  New  Jersey, 
M.iryland.  Hawaii,  Utah,  and  Wyoming.) 
Twenty-five    farming    operations    received 
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1  J  G  Boswell  Co.  Litchfield  Patti,  Ariz  (KInps  County.  Calil). 

2  Rancho  San  Antonio.  Gila  Bend.  Aii?  (F.csno  Cojnty,  Calit.).. 

'■    Hawaiian  Commoicial  &  SuRar  Co  ,  Honoljiu.  Hawaii  -.   

i   South  Lake  Farm^  Fiie  Pcint-,  Calif  (Kings)      .         

5  U  S  Sugai  Corp  .  Clewiston.  Fla  (Hendry) 

6  Kern  County  Lan,1  Co  ,  Bakers'ield.  Calif  (Korn) 

7  Acco  Seed.  Leoti.  Kaiis.  (Fresno  County.  Calii  )        

8  Kohala  Siigai  Co  .  Honolulu  Hawaii  

9  Salyer  Land  Co  .  Corcoian.  Calif  (Kints)  

10  Delta  &  Pine  Land  Co  .  Scott,  i.'i5S.  (Boli»a:)  

11  Lee  Wilson  &  Co.  Wilsoi'.  Air  (South  Mississippi) 

1?  South  Puerto  Rit-i  Supai  C'.    F=llsneie.  Fla  (Palm  Beach)... 

13   Waialua  Agriculutial  Co  .  Ltd  .  Honolulu.  Hawaii 

M    n/lount  Whitney  Farms,  Five  Points.  Calif  (Fresno) 

15  Oahu  SuRai  Co  ,  Honolulu.  Hawaii 

16  farmers  Inv  Co  ,  Aguila.  A117  (tlflancopa) 

17  State  ot  fWontana.  Helena.  Mont  (Daniels) 

18  Lihue  Plantation  Co,  Ltd  .  Honolulu.  Hawaii 

19.  S  A  Camp  Farms  Co  .  Shatter.  Caht  (Kern)  

20    Pioneei  tHill  Co  ,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

21.  Lwa  Plantation  Co,  Honolulu,  Hawaii - 

22  Luce  &  Co  ,  Aguirre.  PR .--.i.:-- 

23  C  *V  Sheep  &  Cattle  Co  .  Inc.  Maricopa.  Ari7.  (Pinal) 

24  Boston  Ranch  Co  ,  Lemoore.  Cahf  (Fresno)     

25  H.  B.  Murphy  Co..  Brawley,  Calif.  (Impeiial) 


Pa/menI 

Cumulative 

received 

payments 

51.091,818 
?.  So"!.  668 

i4.091.8!8 

6.  955.  486 

1.35t.  770 

8.309.25C 

1  3)4  093 

9  613  349 

l.:'n.(87 

.0.889.036 

838. 130 

11.7.,. 166 

8U,7M 

12.541.880 

800.718 

13.342,598 

789.910 

14.  13?.  508 

Ct)3.  -52 

14.783.760 

6  IS. 489 

1 5. 405.  249 

fcl0.9.?"j 

16.016.172 

600. 477 

16.616.649 

591.980 

17.2m8.6?9 

571,453 

17.780.082 

554.817 

18.334.899 

553.358 

18.888.257 

539, 570 

19,427.827 

517.285 

19,945.112 

500. 2% 

20. 445.  408 

486. 233 

20.931.641 

471.952 

21.403.593 

463. 003 

21.866.596 

458. 020 

22.324.616 

442,327 

22.766.943 

•ECONOMIC  NONSENSE"'— AN 
EDITORIAL, 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  July  18.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  of  notable  .'significance  was  pub- 
lished recently  in  the  Aiken  Standard 
and  Review. 

The  article  expresses  concern  for  the 
expanded  Federal  spending  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare in  the  implementing  of  their  vari- 
ous programs. 

As  the  editor  points  out  there  seems 
to  be  a  disrpcrard  as  to  cost  when  the 
ultimate  aim  of  HEW  is  to  foster  another 
of  its  social  programs.  These  programs 
are  in  most  cases  economically  unfea- 
sible. Yet,  the  economic  considerations 
seem  to  receive  low  priority  in  the  evalua- 
tion of  these  programs  by  HEW. 

The  crucial  significance  of  HEWs 
policy  is  the  increased  cost  these  pro- 
t;rams  are  to  the  taxpayer.  These  pro- 
grams are  paid  for  by  the  individual  tax- 
payers, and  American  citizens  are  most 
concerned  as  to  how  their  tax  dollar  is 
being  .spent. 

The  people  of  this  country  do  not  mind 
supporting  their  country  by  paying  taxes, 
but  they  do  mind  having  their  hard- 
earned  tax  dollars  spent  tmwisely.  It  is 
the  duty  of  this  Congress  to  carefully 
examine  the  spending  of  all  Government 
agencies,  especially  HEW. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  this  edi- 
torial to  my  fellow  Senators  and  ask  im- 
animous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Economic  Nonsense 
The  plan  to  desegregation  of  Aiken  County 
schools  lor  1968-69  as  ordered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and 
approved  hy  the  Aiken  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation does  not  make  economic  sense  while 
it  does  comply  with  the  sociological  aims  and 
ideas  of  the  federal  government. 

There  looms  a  tax  Increase  In  the  near 
future  to  pay  for  the  high  cost  of  the  federal 
dollar  in  school  aid  as  the  county  discards 
schools  and  purchases  new  ones  in  order  to 
meet  compliance  rules  of  the  government  and 
thus  does  not  utilize  existing  facilities  to  the 
fullest. 

Following  the  next  increase  in  taxation  to 
pay  interest  on  bonds  will  be  another,  and 
probably  another  and  another,  and  no  eco- 
nomic measures  will  be  used  in  reducing  the 
load  of  the  taxpayer  as  the  Washington  dol- 
lar becomes  costlier  and  costlier. 

While  desegregation  in  itself  is  not  to  be 
condemned  to  the  fullest,  the  manner  in 
which  desegregation  of  the  schools  is  being 
accomplished  is  to  be  not  only  condemned 
but  deplored  as  well. 

No  true  value  of  cost  of  desegregation  is 
being  used.  The  only  determining  factor  In 
this  effort  of  achieving  an  "open  society"  Is 
the  finalizing  of  desegregation  regardless  of 
cost. 

One  begins  to  wonder  how  long  the  Amer- 
ican people  wUl  stand  for  this  way  of  throw- 
ing away  the  peoples'  money  by  Washington? 
Somewhere,  somehow  this  mad  uneconomic 
wasting  of  money  must  stop  and  utilization 
of  existing  facilities  be  made  rather  than 
the  plan  of  throw  away  and  purchase  new  as 
is  now  in  effect 

No  one  will  argue  with  the  position  the 
Aiken  County  Board  of  Education  has  been 
placed  in  as  it  continues  to  work  toward  pro- 
viding the  best  education  possible  for  the 
youth  of  Aiken  County.  However,  the  zeal 
of  the  office  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
in  desegregation  of  the  schools  regardless  of 
cost  is  most  certainly  debatable  and  should  be 
of  deep  concern  to  the  people  of  the  nation 
who  should  take  remedial  steps  to  revise  the 
thinking,  the  philosophy  and  aims  of  the 
department  or  sooner  or  later  education  for 
the  youth  of  America  will  reach  a  very  low 
ebb." 
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MONSIGNOII  BOGACKI 
FELLOWSHIP 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OP  new/york 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  I#:PRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  J^y  18.  1968 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.ispeaker,  a  fellow- 
ship has  been  established  at  State  Uni- 
versity College  at  Bu^alo,  N.Y..  in  honor 
of  the  Right  Revereril  Monsignor  Maxl- 
millian  T.  Bogacki  #f  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  a 
former  pastor  of  the  ^hurch  where  I  was 
a  parishioner.  i 

The  fellowship  resulted  from  a  gift 
Monsignor  Bogacki  lAade  recently  to  the 
Buffalo  State  College  Alumni  Founda- 
tion. 1 

The  annual  awara  will  be  made  to  a 
graduate  student  at  fne  college  who  Is  a 
candidate  for  the  ma^r  of  arts  degree  in 
East  European  hlstofy  and  is  planning 
to  write  a  thesis  onlPolish  history  and 
culture.  I 

The  original  gittpy  Monsignor  Bo- 
gacki was  supplemef^ted  by  a  gift  from 
the  Polish- American  i^ouncll  on  Cultural 
Affairs.  | 

Dr.  Walter  M.  Driiewieniecki.  council 
president,  said  he  ho^es  that  "this  is  just 
the  beginning — that  other  Americans  of 
Polish  descent  livingfin  the  community 
will  also  help  us  in  t$is  endeavor." 

I  have  known  MonJignor  Bogacki  well 
for  many  years,  and  |  know  of  his  great 
contributions,  not  oiy  to  the  religious 
life  in  our  commun^y.  but  also  to  our 
cultural  life. 

He  was  pastor  of 
Catholic  Church  durl 
vation  which  made 


t.  Luke's  Roman 
g  the  major  reno- 

one  of  the  most 

where.  Indeed,  al- 

the  stately  edifice 

rals  has  attracted 


s  cultural  interest 
ome  city  of  Buf- 
oughout   western 

Jniversity  College 
lerican  Council 


beautiful  churches 
though  not  a  shrim 
with  its  beautiful 
visitors  far  and  wide. 

Monsignor  Bogacki 
is  well  known  in  my 
falo  and.  indeed,  t 
New  York. 

I  join  with  State 
and  with  the  Polish 
on  Cultural  Affairs  inlaluting  Monsignor 
Bogacki  for  his  inspl^ition  in  developing 
this  fellowship  prograin  of  interest  to  all 
Americans  of  Polish  Jescent. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker.  with|my  remarks  I  in- 
clude a  related  articl^and  editorial  from 
the  Am-Pol  Eagle,  ^ffalo.  N.Y.: 

[From  Uie  Am-Pol  E^gle.  July  11.  1968] 

Monsignor  Bogacki  Pei#owship  Established 

AT  ButpalJ  State 

The  establishment  cm  a,  "Monsignor  Bo- 
gacki Fellowship"  at  i  he  State  University 
College  at  Buffalo,  for  "the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving Polish  culture  t  rough  the  promotion 
of  serious  work  in  th(  field  of  Polish  his- 
tory." was  announced  I  st  week  by  President 
E.  K.  Pretwell  Jr.  ' 

The  announcement  i  as  made  at  a  lunch- 
eon meeting  held  in  t  «  Burchfleld  Center. 
Rockwell  Hall,  to  honoi  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Max- 
Imillian  T.  Bogacki.  Pi  stor  of  Assumption 
Parish.  435  Amherst  S  .  whose  recent  gift 
to  the  Buffalo  State  Ci  liege  Alumni  Foun- 
dation. Inc..  will  provK  b  the  funds  for  the 
fellowship  awards  which  will  bear  his  name. 

An  annual  grant,  presiding  a  minimum  of 
$500,  will  be  awarded  t<  a  "graduate  student 
at  the  Buffalo  College  who  is  a  candidate 
for  the  Master  of  Arta  legree  In  East  Euro- 
pean History,  and  planCing  to  write  a  thesis 
on  Polish  history  or  cloture,  including  his- 
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tory  of  the  Church  and  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can Polonla." 

Terms  of  the  trust  also  specified  that 
"funds  can  be  distributed  as  "seed  money" 
for  projects  related  to  the  development  of 
scholarly  works  In  the  area  of  Polish  culture 
and  history." 

In  acknowledging  the  generous  gift  to  the 
College.  President  Pretwell  paid  tribute  to 
Msgr.  Bogacki  for  establishing  a  fellowship 
to  stimulate  and  encourage  scholarly  stu- 
dent Interest  in   EasI  Europe. 

"In  consideration  of  the  Niagara  Frontier's 
large  population  of  Polish  descent."  he  said, 
"our  college  committee  on  Soviet  and  East 
Central  European  Studies  Is  planning  new 
emphasis  on  Polish  studies  and  comparative 
East  European  studies." 

Dr.  Walter  M.  Drzewlenieckl,  president  of 
the  Polish-American  Council  on  Cultural  Af- 
fairs, presented  a  check  for  $750  to  President 
Pretwell  as  the  Council's  contribution  to  the 
"Monsignor  Bogacki  Fellowship." 

In  making  this  additional  presentation  in 
honor  of  the  Monsignor.  he  said  "I  am  hope- 
ful that  this  is  Just  the  beginning — that 
other  Americans  of  Polish  descent  living  in 
the  community  will  also  help  us  in  this  en- 
deavor." Dr.  Drzewlenieckl  is  a  professor  of 
history  at  the  Buffalo  College,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Soviet  iind  East  Central  European 
Studies  Committee. 

Donald  L.  Voltz.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Buffalo  State  College  Alumni 
Foundation,  Inc.  announced  that  the  trust- 
fund  for  the  fellowship  will  be  administered 
by  the  Foundation  and  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Committee  membership  will  include 
Monsignor  Bogacki  or  his  designee;  the  di- 
rector and  two  or  more  faculty  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Soviet  and  East  Central 
European  Studies  Program;  two  or  more 
members  of  the  College's  Department  of  His- 
tory; the  Chairman  and  two  or  more  mem- 
t>er8  of  the  Polish-American  Council  on  Cul- 
tural Affairs:  and  a  representative  of  the 
Buffalo  State  College  Foundation.  Inc. 

(Prom  the  Am-Pol  Eagle.  July  11.  1968) 

CoNCRATt'LATIONS,    MONSICNOR    BOGACKI ! 

Ths  newspaper  on  behalf  of  the  entire 
Polish-American  community,  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  congratulating  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Maximllllan  T.  Bogacki.  pas- 
tor of  Assumption  Parish,  for  establish- 
ing a  fellowship  to  preserve  Polish  culture 
at  the  State  University  College. 

The  "Monsignor  Bogacki  Fellowship"  at  the 
State  University  will  award  an  annual  grant 
of  .It  least  $500  to  a  "graduate  student  .it  the 
Buffalo  College  who  Is  a  candidate  for  the 
Master  of  Arts  degree  In  East  European  His- 
tory, and  planning  to  write  a  thesis  on  Polish 
history  or  culture.  Including  history  of  the 
CJiurch  and  history  of  the  American 
Polonla." 

We  look  upon  this  "Fellowship"  not  only 
•is  carrying  out  the  name  and  good  works 
of  this  progressive  and  beloved  pastor,  but 
also  as  .in  extremely  practical  approach  to 
a  problem  on  which  much  has  been  said 
but  not  enough  accomplished. 

It  is  our  hope,  iis  much  as  It  Is  Msgr.  Bo- 
gackl's.  that  this  Is  but  the  first  step  and 
that  other  Am-Pols  will  join  the  Monsignor 
ivnd  a  progressive  college  in  aiding  this  val- 
uable endeavor. 
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THE  EDUCATION  BILLS ;  MARYLAND 
AND  THE  NATION 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  18.  1968 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  no  sin- 
gle factor  is  more  important  to  assuring 


an  equal  opE>ortunlty  to  all  citizens  than 
education.  If  the  quality  of  American 
life  is  going  to  continue  to  improve,  we 
must  insure  that  every  child  achievps 
not  just  a  basic  education,  but  an  ctiu- 
cation  that  is  commensurate  with  iiis 
ability.  Schools  must  be  well  equipp.d, 
teachers  well  tra'ned.  and  the  curricu- 
lum must  be  current  and  relevant  Ig- 
norance is  one  of  the  strongest  link.<;  in 
the  cycle  of  ix)verty.  Providing  cxcelli  nt 
educational  opportunities  will  help  to 
biea':  that  link  thereby  benefiting  us  all, 
both  individually  and  as  a  nation. 

Obviously  a  man  can  improve  his 
standard  of  living  if  he  is  educated  to  ihe 
fullest  extent  possible.  Not  only  is  lii.s 
earning  capacity  increased,  but  knowl- 
edge contributes  to  his  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  life.  Education  may 
mean  the  difference  between  being 
swept  along  by  forces  which  one  canr.ot 
understand  and  controlling  those  forces 
in  order  to  determine  one's  future. 

It  is  educated  men  and  women  who 
improve  the  quality  of  life  through  en  a- 
tive  work  in  the  arts,  humanities,  science 
and  technology.  As  more  and  moie  of 
our  citizens  find  them.selves  with  m  re 
and  more  leisure  time,  it  will  be  impera- 
tive that  Ajnericans  be  able  to  contribute 
to  and  appreciate  such  activities.  Ediir n- 
tion  may  mean  the  difference  in  vvhetla'r 
or  not  the  society  of  the  future  devott>s 
itself  to  constructive  pastimes  and  crea- 
tive activities,  or  whether  it  is  prcdc- 
cupied  with  bread  and  circuses. 

HIGHER    EDUCATION 

For  all  these  reasons,  continued  reap- 
praisal of  the  educational  opportunities 
available  in  this  country  is  e.ssential  if 
quality  is  to  be  the  finest  and  equality  as- 
sured. In  this  regard,  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee are  to  be  congratulated  on  'he 
passage  of  the  Higher  Education  Amer.d- 
ments  of  1968.  The  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucation Act,  passed  more  than  a  decade 
ago,  along  with  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  and  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1963  have  revolutionized 
higher  education  in  America.  Loans, 
grants,  and  work -study  programs  h^ve 
allowed  many  Americans  from  low-  and 
middle-income  families  to  pursue  a  col- 
lege degree.  In  addition,  new  facilities 
have  been  built  with  Federal  loans  and 
grants  which  have  enabled  institutions 
to  accommodate  the  enormous  numbers 
of  students  seeking  admission. 

Particularly  notable  is  the  talent  re- 
search program  which  attempts  to  locate 
and  assist  talented  but  disadvantaged 
secondary  .school  students  and  dropouts. 
Most  of  the  provisions  of  these  three  vital 
acts  are  to  be  extended  for  5  vears  by  the 
1968  bill. 

The  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
is  also  extended  by  this  act  to  help  insure 
loans  for  students  who  cannot  qualify  lor 
other  educational  assistance  programs. 
The  goal  of  this  program  is  to  create  a 
series  of  State  agencies  which  will  guar- 
antee loans  made  by  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy  to  college  students.  It  is  t  x- 
pected  that  this  program  will  assist  pri- 
marily students  from  middle  income 
backgrounds  who  may  not  qualify  :is 
economically  needy  under  other  pro- 
grams. Low  middle-  and  middle-income 
families  have  a  very  difiQcult  time  making 
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ends  meet  if  they  have  a  child  in  college. 
This  program  has  provided  guarantees 
for  over  765.000  students  so  far.  either 
by  direct  insurance  or  reinsurance  of 
loans.  Furthermore,  this  program  is  in- 
expen.sive — it  requires  relatively  little 
money  to  insure  a  great  many  loans. 

VOCATIONAL    EDVCATION 

Yesterday  the  Senate  passed  a  voca- 
tional education  bill  which  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  helping  young  people 
bridge  the  gulf  between  school  and  work. 
I  supported  H.R.  18366.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
the  members  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  and  particularly  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Morse  1  and  New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI. 
that  this  bill  passed  by  a  unanimous 
vote.  It  is  the  product  of  intensive  and 
meticulous  work.  It  acknowledges  the 
diversity  of  educational  and  employment 
needs  in  the  various  states,  and  comprises 
.some  very  helpful  and  hopeful  means 
with  which  to  meet  those  needs. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  passed 
in  1963  has  considerably  upgraded  voca- 
tional education  in  the  United  States. 
As  a  result  of  that  act.  one  out  of  every 
four,  instead  of  the  previous  ratio  of  one 
out  of  every  five,  high  school  students 
i-;  enrolled  in  some  kind  of  vocational 
program.  These  programs  are  also  being 
extended  to  the  out-of-school  popula- 
tion in  an  attempt  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  automation  and  structural  unemploy- 
ment. 

Yet  there  are  still  many  areas  in  which 
vocational  education  is  inadequate.  The 
hish  rate  of  unemployment  amona  youns 
ituople  in  the  work  force  including  high 
school  dropouts,  plus  the  unskilled  adults 
in  the  work  force  testify  to  the  need  for 
more  job  training.  Fifty  to  sixty  per- 
cent of  the  students  leaving  high  school 
\  ho  seek  .lobs  have  had  no  preparation 
for  employment.  For  those  who  do  not 
to  on  to  college  and  professional  train- 
ing, the  bridge  between  school  and  em- 
;;lovment  is  still,  for  the  mo.st  part,  in- 
lidequate.  An  alarmingly  high  proportion 
of  high  school  graduates,  therefore, 
must  so  through  a  period  of  unemploy- 
ment before  they  are  able  to  find  a  job. 
This  problem  is  particularly  .severe  in 
The  Inner-city  areas  where  the  popula- 
tion of  this  age  group  is  dense  and  jobs 
Jor  the  unskilled   are   scarce. 

The  new  Vocational  Education  Act 
.imendraents  will  improve  curriculums  so 
that  training  matches  occupational 
\acancies.  will  broaden  and  coordinate 
State  programs,  and  make  adult  educa- 
tion programs  available  to  more  of  the 
!)opulation.  Tliese  amendments  will  en- 
courage local  school  districts  to  establish 
model  innovative  vocational  i^ograms  to 
meet  local  employment  needs,  and  will 
materially  assist  States  in  expanding  and 
improving  cooperative  work-study  pro- 
grams. By  requiring  States  to  establish 
advisory  councils  on  vocational  educa- 
tion, a  much-needed  liaison  between 
public  school,  vocational  .'ichool  and  em- 
!>loyment  institutions  will  be  created. 

LABOR-HEW     .\PPROPRIATIONS    BILL 

Mr  President,  in  a  lew  days  the  Senate 
will  consider  another  matter  which  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  future  of  educa- 
tion throughout  this  countrj*.  I  refer  to 
:he  appropriations  for  Federal  assistance 
10  elementary  and  secondary  education 


in  H.R.  18037.  The  House,  in  approving 
this  measure,  made  severe  cuts  in  the 
amount  of  funds  requested  for  these 
programs. 

Particularly  severe  are  the  cuts  in  the 
title  I  authorizations  for  assistance  to 
educationally  deprived  children.  These 
programs  are  of  vital  importance  to  the 
inner  city  schools. 

More  than  g'o  million  children  are  re- 
ceiving special  attention  as  a  result  of 
title  I.  Most  States  have  noticed  im- 
proved reading  competency  among  these 
students,  a  lower  dropout  rate,  increases 
in  the  number  continuing  higher  educa- 
tion, increases  in  attendance,  and  de- 
creases in  vandalism. 

In  spite  of  the  success  of  this  program, 
and  despite  the  need  for  even  more  in- 
tensified efforts  in  the  disadvantaged 
areas,  the  House  has  made  cuts  in  the 
authorization  that  will  have  unconscion- 
able results.  Even  ignoring  the  effect  on 
the  disadvantaged  children  who  will  be 
deprived  of  educational  opportunities 
because  of  lack  of  funds  or  the  impact 
among  the  poor  of  another  program 
being  cut  out  from  under  them,  there 
are    solid    reasons    for    restoring    these 

funds. 

The  1967  act  authorized  S2.7  billion  for 
title  I.  The  OfiBce  of  Education  requested 
onlv  $1.2  billion  but  got  $1,064  billion 
from  the  House.  HEW  is  asking  for  the 
restoration  of  $126,873,000. 

The  State  of  Mar>land  in  fiscal  1968 
received  $14,590,115  in  title  I  funds.  In 
fiscal  1969  it  would  receive  only  $13.- 
285.656— a  cut  of  over  $1.3  million.  Balti- 
more City  alone  would  lose  $679,000. 
Even  if  the  local  and  State  governments 
could  make  up  these  tremendous  losses. 
it  is  too  late.  Funds  for  the  next  school 
year  have  already  been  budgeted  with- 
out corisidering  these  cuts.  If  these  funds 
are  not  restored,  then  the  school  system 
will  be  forced  to  cut  back  on  important 
programs  and  levels  requires  a  5-  to  10- 
percent  increase  in  funds  each  year  in 
order  to  cope  with  increasing  enroll- 
ment and  per  pupil  costs.  Even  with 
the  increases  of  the  past  few  years  in 
Federal  aid.  the  Baltimore  schools  have 
been  falling  t)ehind  on  the  amount  of 
Federal  funds  per  pupil.  The  cities  and 
States  have  no  way  of  restoring  these 
funds  even  if  there  were  time  to  do  so. 
If  we  cut  this  assistance,  the  only  re- 
sult that  can  come  about  is  the  depriva- 
tion of  poor  children  who  are  most  in 
need  of  educational  assistance. 

There  are  other  vital  areas  in  which 
severe  cuts  have  been  made  by  the  House 
that  must  be  restored  by  the  Senate.  The 
funds  to  assist  State  boards  of  educa- 
tion to  improve  their  administration  and 
to  formulate  State  plans  for  education- 
al development  have  been  cut  by  almost 
12  [iercent. 

Two  much-needed  new  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  1967  act  but  never  fund- 
ed have  been  cut  out  again.  These  are  the 
dropout  prevention  program  and  the  bi- 
lingual education  program.  The  first  of 
these  is  an  attempt  to  cut  the  national 
dropKJUt  rate,  which  now  stands  at  near- 
ly 28  percent.  Under  the  dropout  pro- 
gram 10  to  12  of  our  largest  cities 
and  one  or  two  rural  areas  would  get 
demonstration  pro-^rams.  These  pro- 
grams would  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
problem  at  an  early  age  in  areas  with 
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large  concentrations  of  low-income  fam- 
ilies. There  has  never  been  a  project 
which  attempts  to  deal  with  the  dropout 
problem  with  a  wide  range  of  imagina- 
tive remedies.  The  bilingual  program 
emphasizes  the  development  of  programs 
to  instruct  the  5  million  children  in 
America  who  do  not  speak  Engli.-^h  as 
their  native  tongue.  This  program  was 
eliminated  by  the  House  despite  the  fact 
that  only  $5  million  was  requested. 

The  Teachers  Corps  was  cut  by  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  amount  that  the 
Office  of  Education  requested.  This  pro- 
gram sends  dedicated  young  iieople  into 
disadvantaged  areas  to  assist  the  over- 
loaded educational  systems,  and  it  en- 
courages institutions  of  higher  learning 
to  create  new  programs  of  teacher  prep- 
aration particularly  with  respect  to  ed- 
ucation for  the  disadvantaged.  So  far 
it  has  been  enthusiastically  received  by 
school  administrators. 

Restoration  is  also  being  asked  for 
funds  which  were  designated  to  meet  the 
increased  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Office  of  Education,  and  funds  which 
were  to  go  for  the  development  of  pro- 
grams which  previous  research  had  in- 
dicated were  promising. 

IMPACTED    AREA    AID 

In  addition  to  the  cuts  brought  about 
by  the  House,  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  recom- 
mended that  the  Federal-aid-to-im- 
pacted-areas  program  be  cut  by  over 
$110  million  to  help  defray  the  costs  of 
the  restoration  of  fimds  in  other  pro- 
grams. To  adopt  this  proposal  would 
severely  hinder  the  efforts  of  educators 
in  many  States  including  my  own  State 
of  Maryland. 

Maryland  is  entitled  to  $26,000,000  in 
funds  imder  the  present  impacted  area 
law.  The  House  has  cut  these  funds 
slightly  to  $24  million — a  reduction  that 
has  .serious  implications  for  the  State 
educational  budget.  The  proposed  HEW 
cuts,  however,  would  leave  the  State  with 
less  than  $17  million — a  cut  of  more  than 
$9.5  million  from  the  originally  author- 
ized amount. 

There  is  no  way  in  which  my  State 
can  overcome  this  loss.  Because  a  high 
concentration  of  Federal  employees  live 
in  Maryland,  the  State  receives  consid- 
erably more  assistance  under  Public  Law 
874  than  most  other  States.  It  is  only 
equitable  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
help  defray  the  extra  expenses  for  edu- 
cation caused  by  the  presence  of  .so  many 
of  its  employees.  To  cut  these  funds  out 
after  they  have  been  authorized  and 
budgeted  would  have  a  drastic  effect  on 
the  Maryland  .school  system,  and  should 
be  regarded  as  a  failure  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  meet  its  responsibilities. 

CONCLUSION 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  most  of  the 
programs  which  have  been  dropped  or 
scaled  down  and  the  vast  majority  of  the 
funds  in  H.R.  18037  which  have  been  cut 
by  the  House  would  serve  the  needs  of 
the  poor  and  disadvantaged.  Yet  these 
are  the  people  to  whom  education  is 
most  vital  and  these  are  the  people  who 
can  least  afford  any  cuts.  The  best  hope 
that  these  people  have  is  that  the  next 
generation  will  be  able  to  move  out  of  the 
poverty  in  which  their  parents  are  mired. 
But  if  we  shortchange  them  on  their  edu- 
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cation,  the  next  geriration  will  not  be 
equipped  to  improva  their  position  in 
society.  | 

Eventually  every  dfelld  grows  up  and 
leaves  school.  Every  postponement  of  our 
duty  to  provide  an  adequate  education  to 
these  people  means  tlfe  condemnation  of 
more  of  our  citizens  f 
and  ignorance.  We  ca 
decreasing  our  educa 
That  only  defers  cos 
time  in  .some  form  be 
in  the  form  of  incr 
penditures  or  increa 
fight  crime,  but  the. 
away  with  completely. 

If  the  Senate  doeslnot  restore  these 
funds,  we  will  do  grea^  disservice  to  the 
school  boards  across  ^he  country.  We 
will  deprive  needy  and  Reserving  children 
of  an  adequate  educational  opportunity. 
And  we  will  add  to  fie  frustration  of 
the  poor  by  taking  acfon  that  can  only 
be  regarded  as  a  callus  indiflference  to 
the  most  disadvantage  members  of  our 
socle  t^T 
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HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACHulsms 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Julu  17,  1968 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  year 
Congress  sets  aside  a  we«k  designated  by 
public  law  as  Captive  Nations  Week.  This 
resolution  covers  the  coumtries  under  the 
influence  of  Russian  power,  some  in  Asia, 
some  in  Europe,  some  «ven  within  the 
borders  of  the  Union  of!  Soviet  Sjcialist 
Republics.  It  covers  sonlie  nations  with 
thousand-year  histories  and  some  which 
lasted   only   brief   moments  during   the 
turmoil  of  the  Russian /civil  war.  Some 
have  lapsed  into  obscu^ty.  Others    like 
the  Ukraine,  have  maii§;ained  and  even 
revived  a  national  idetftity.  hi  spite  of 
decades  within  the  Sovid|  framework  and 
under  Russian  discipline.  The  spirit  of 
this   captive   nations   otfeervance   is  ex- 
emplified by  Ukrainian  iationalism.  one 
of  the  most  curious  pl^nomena  in  the 
history  of  national  spirit  This  national- 
ism has  grown  against  a^l  odds  from  its 
original  base  in  the  peasantry  into  an  in- 
tellectual cause.  advan(^d  by  the  most 
educated  elements  of  tl|s  reoublic.  The 
persecution  of  intellectials  in  this  un- 
haijpy  Soviet  republic  ^s  been  closely 
linked  with  Russian  attei^pts  to  eradicate 
this  "bourgeois  nationafsm."  Scores  of 
students,  writers,  journajsts.  and  profes- 
sionals  have   been   subfected    to   secret 
trials  .since    1965   and   |ave   been  con- 
signed to  the  wastes  oORussian  prison 
camps.  Today's  observalice  is  certainly 
an  appropriate  time  to  pfotest  these  out- 
rages, clearly  the  work  #f  a  vici  -us  and 
unbridled  KGB.  All  de<*nt  me.i  regard 
this  suppression  with  di^iust.  even  those 
living  within  the  Soviet  |jnion. 

This  week  is  also  the  ti|ie  to  praise  and 
commemoiate  the  brav|  men  keepin.i; 
alive  the  spirit  of  libertyithroughout  the 
Communist  world.  We  §ave  had  more 
reason  to  hope  this  yearlthat  this  spirit 
might  revive  and  even  ^-ow  in  Eastern 
Europe  than  at  any  time^ince  1956.  The 
year  of  1968  has  already farned  it-  place 
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in  history  as  the  year  in  which  a  great 
feiment  of  liberalism  and  democra<.y 
arose  througlu  ut  Eastern  Europe  from 
Estonia  and  Poland  in  the  north  to  Yugo- 
slavia in  the  south.  This  feiment  is  the 
central  element  in  the  very  different  his- 
tories of  these  countries.  Some,  like 
Poland,  have  suppre.ssed  it  by  a  cruel  and 
ugly  campaign  of  anti-Semitism.  Others, 
like  the  Ukraine,  and  Ru.'-sia  itself,  have 
tried  to  keep  it  out  by  putting  them- 
selves in  quarantine  and  suppressing  all 
intrusions  of  foreign  thinking.  And.  in 
the  middle  of  this  region  and  this  history, 
the  country  of  Czechoslovakia  has  at- 
tempted to  reconcile  freedom  and  com- 
munism, in  an  on-going  campaign  of  lib- 
eralization which  has  excited  the  hopes 
of  free  men  and  the  fears  of  Communist 
dogmatists. 

The  fact  that  this  small  country  can 
still  hope  for  freedom  in  spite  of  its  near- 
ness and  strategic  importance  to  Soviet 
Russia  has  aroused  the  jealousy  and 
hatred  of  its  dogmatic  neighbors.  Just 
this  weekend,  the  hard-line  powers  of 
East  Germany,  Poland  and  Bulgaria,  su- 
perintended by  the  three  legal  rulers  of 
Russia  herself,  met  in  Warsaw  for  the 
purpose  of  intimidating  the  Czechoslo- 
vakian  leadership.  The  attendance  at 
this  meeting  .sliowed  how  seriously  Russia 
felt  itself  menaced  by  this  spirit  of  free- 
dom. Among  the  Russian  delegation  was 
Pyotr  Shelest,  the  party  boss  of  the 
Ukraine,  who  undoubtedly  complained 
that  word  of  free  speech  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia had  intensified  the  restiveness  in 
nis  province. 

The  key  to  this  year,  and  even  to  the 
future  of  the  captive  nations,  lies  in  the 
events  of  the  next  few  weeks  in  Eastern 
Europe.   The   Russians   and   their  dog- 
matic lackeys  are  putting  the  squeeze  on 
the  Czechoslovaks.  They  would  like  them 
to  slow  down,  and  even   reverse,   their 
drive  to  liberate  their  own  r>eople.  Rus- 
sian troops  are  on  Czech  soil,  2  weeks 
after  their  excuse  to  be  there  had  run 
out.  Russian  .statements  of  the  last  few 
days  have  a  threatening  and  ominous 
tone.  It  is  not  yet  clear  what  form  this 
squeeze  will  finally  take,  but  it  threatens 
to  create  a  very  ugly  and  possibly  tragic 
situation  for  this  small  nation,  which  has 
the  oldest  and  most  admirable  tradition 
of    democratic.    liberal    government    in 
Eastern  Europe,  and  is  trying  to  revive  it. 
Russia    and    its    allies    undoubtedly 
would  like  to  act  now.  before  the  upcom- 
ing Czechoslovakian  Party  Congress  in 
September  finally  confirms  its  coimtry's 
liberal  course  and  removes  the  last  of  its 
hardliners  from  the  Communist  Central 
Committee.  The  recent  selection  of  dele- 
gates makes  it  almost  certain  that  this 
party  congress  will  do  just  that,  unless 
someone  intervenes.  The  hardline  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  camp  are  threat- 
ening that  intervention.  There  is  the  im- 
minent danrrer  that  Russian  forces  still 
in   the  countiT  might  sponsor  a   coup 
against  Dubcek,  the  Czech  party  secre- 
tai-y.   They  are  now   appealing   to   the 
hardline  workers'  militia,  which  was  in- 
strumental in  the  Communist  takeover 
in  1948.  It  is  possible  that  the  40  No- 
votny  sympathizers  still  sitting  on  the 
Czech   Central   Committee   could   meet 
with  the  aid  of  these  forces  in  a  rump 
session  somewhere  in  the  country  and 
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vote  to  replace  Dubcek  with  a  Russian- 
backed  conservative.  This  type  of  coup 
would  have  more  semblance  of  legality  * 
than  the  events  in  Himgary.  since  the 
Russian  politburo  has  grown  somewhat 
more  sophisticated  since  1956.  But  it 
would  bring  as  bitter  an  end  to  our  once- 
high  hopes  for  a  more  humane  regime  in 
Eastern  Euiope. 

The  West  should  not  stand  by  as  the.se 
dangers  threaten  liberals  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  throughout  the  captive  na- 
tions. We  should  extend  encouragenunt 
to  the  Czechoslovak  leadership,  which  is 
now  undergoing  a  brutal  war  of  ner\(s. 
With  encouragement  f  lom  the  West,  they 
should  be  able  to  maintain  their  major- 
ity on  the  central  committee.  With  in- 
difference from  the  West,  they  may  lose 
their  grip  on  the  party  and  succumb  to 
Russian  pressures.  We  can  take  immedi- 
ate steps  to  extend  this  encouragement 
We  can  move  now  to  end  the  outstanding 
differences  between  our  two  countrifs. 
For  instance,  we  could  name  a  high-levr! 
Federal  mediator  to  revive  negotiatiois 
over  the  Czechoslovakian  gold  uhich  we 
now  hold  in  escrow.  We  should  be  willins,' 
to  extend  credits  to  the  Czech  leadership 
so  that  it  can  meet  the  urgent  demand 
for  improvement  in  its  economy,  the  mo.>t 
vulnerable  point  of  its  reforms.  We 
should  be  willing  to  take  these  steps  if 
we  are  serious  in  our  desire  to  see  a  hu- 
manization  of  politics  behind  the  iron 
curtain. 

The  grip  of  Russia  on  its  captives  i.s 
weakening.  It  is  losing  its  ability  to  con- 
trol their  internal  life  and  even  the  de- 
tails of  their  diplomacy.  The  days  when 
Moscow  was  able  to  lOin  its  allies  like 
departments  of  the  Comintern  arc  dying 
Nations  like  Rumania.  Yugoslavia,  and 
even  Hungary,  would  like  to  see  them 
gone  forever.  If  we  extend  this  urgently 
needed  sign  of  sympathy  to  the  Czechs, 
we  may  help  put  those  days  to  rest.  If  we 
do.  we  will  act  in  the  truest  spirit  of  this 
obsei^vance.  which  is  to  commemorate 
the  expired  freedom  of  the  Communist 
camp  and  to  attempt  to  revive  it. 


HEMISFAIR 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 


OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  ."?TATES 

Thursday.  July  18.  1968 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  April  G 
of  this  year.  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  offered 
to  the  world  its  dazzling  and  impressive 
gift — HemisFair.  This  world  exposition 
was  an  appropriate  gift  to  celebrate 
San  Antonio's  250th  birthday.  The  S158 
miUion  dollar  fair  has  turned  downtown 
San  Antonio  into  a  jewelbox  displaying 
the  treasures  of  San  Antonio,  the  State 
of  Texas,  and  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Though  the  fair  is  set  to  run  only  6 
months,  hopefully,  millions  of  Americans 
and  tourists  from  abroad  will  view  the 
marvels  and  majesty  of  this  exciting  ex- 
position. The  citizens  of  San  Antonio  are 
to  be  congratulated  for  their  civic  pride 
and  future  insight.  When  HemisFair  ends 
in  October.  San  Antonio  will  retain  the 
new  $13.5  million  Civic  Center  as  well  as 
the  impressive  symbol  of  progress,  the 
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622-foot-high  Tower  of  the  Americas, 
tallest  obsei-vation  tower  in  the  United 
States. 

Quite  understandably,  HemisFair  has 
been  lauded  far  and  wide  by  the  news 
media,  architectural  critics,  and  cultural 
experts.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  REroRD  .several  arti- 
cles and  excerpts  from  articles  detailing 
the  greatness  of  San  Antonio  and  Hemis- 
Fair. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IFrnm  SheU  .Vews,  May-June  1968] 
HemisFair   '68:    A  Rose   for  San   Antone 

I  More  Lh.iii  seven  million  people  are  ex- 
pected to  help  San  Antonio  celebrate  the 
250th  annlvers.iry  of  its  founding  at  the  lirst 
world's  fair  ever  held  in  the  American 
.Southwest.) 

Will  Rogers  called  it  one  of  America's  most 
liiierestlng  cities  J.  Frank  Doble.  folklorlst 
and  writer,  called  It  every  Texan's  second 
home.  It's  San  Antonio,  a  colorful  fiesta-mad 
town  that  spent  six  years  and  $156  million 
figuring  a  way  to  celebrate  its  250th  anni- 
versary And  now  they're  doing  it,  with  the 
longest-running  all-out  party  ever  to  hit  the 
American  Southwest — HemisFair  '68. 

The  six-month  extravaganza.  which 
oiiened  April  6  and  will  run  to  October  6.  is 
■A  world's  fair  sanctioned  by  the  same  inter- 
national agency  that  registered  the  Seattle 
fair  of  1962  and  Montreal's  Expo  67.  Resem- 
blances end  there. 

.Size  and  design  make  the  difference 
HemisFair  rises  on  what  Texas  Governor 
John  Connally  calls  the  most  'exciting  92 
acres  in  Texas."  just  200  yards  away  from 
the  historic  .^lamo.  That  not  only  puts  it 
smack  In  the  downtown  section — a  switch 
as  fairs  go — but  also  makes  it  rather  small. 
Expo  67.  by  comparison,  covered  1,000  acres. 

HemisFair  is  small  enough,  in  fact,  to  be 
seen  in  one  day.  Its  designers  boa-st  that 
their  efforts  had  one  aim:  making  the  fair 
a  pleasurable  experience  for  7.5  million  ex- 
pected visitors  That  means  taking  the  ex- 
hausting, hectic  pace  out  of  fair-going,  and 
HemisFair  officials  have  done  it  through 
compactness  and  convenient  transportation. 

You  can  ride  a  7.560-foot  mlnlrail  to  most 
exhibits;  cruise  in  excursion  boats,  river 
taxis,  dining  barges,  and  other  small  boats 
along  a  mile  of  spring-fed  waterways  and  a 
special  San  Antoni.-j  River  extension  which 
permits  entry  to  HemisFair  from  any  point 
on  the  river;  or  walk  along  miles  of  flower- 
bordered  footpaths  reserved  lor  pedestrians 
only.  Also,  there  are  rickshaws  and  a  Swiss 
skyrlde. 

For  added  comfort,  many  lunch  and  walk- 
in2  areas  are  cooled  by  forced  air-condition- 
ing, and  an  elevated  walkway  system  is  lined 
with  seating  space.  More  than  2.000  trees — 
h;!ckberry.  sycamore,  poplar,  chinaberry.  elm. 
liveoak.  giant  iiecan.  and  others — provide 
cooling  shade  for  rest  areas. 

■Confluence  of  Civilizations  in  the  Amer- 
icas." the  fair  theme,  is  embodied  dramati- 
cally in  the  Tower  of  the  Americas,  a  622-foot 
high  central  structure  topped  with  a  dough- 
nut-shaped restaurant  which  revolves  once 
each  hour  to  give  diners  a  long  look  at  the 
South  Texas  countryside.  Arcliltecturally  and 
thematlcally,  the  tower — 67  feet  taller  than 
the  Washington  Monument —  Is  HemisFair's 
unifying  agent,  symbolizing  the  meeting  and 
merging  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  in  the 
Americas. 

Outward  from  the  tower,  interspersed  with 
floral-landscaped  plazas,  are  the  fun  and  fan- 
fare that  make  a  world's  fair.  At  HemisFair 
are  the  pavilions  of  25  foreign  nations,  the 
United  States,  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  the  states  of  Arkansas  and  (of  course) 
Texas,  and  19  private  and  industrial  exhibits. 
You  can  do  most  anything — take  a  simulated 
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space  trip,  visit  a  building— full  of  the  world's 
folk  toys,  dine  in  any  one  of  20  old  Victorian 
residences  that  have  been  remodeled  as  res- 
Uiurants  serving  dishes  of  many  countries. 
The  foreign  government  pavilions  are  all 
in  one  area,  the  Plazas  del  Miindo  (Plazas 
of  the  World) .  There  you  can  learn  about  the 
people  and  cultures  of  the  Mexicans  (whose 
history  Is  traced  in  a  color  movie);  the  Ger- 
mans (Who  pre.sent  a  full-scale  model  of  the 
lilllenthal  Gilder,  the  newest  concept  In  In- 
ternal-combustion engines);  the  French 
(Who  model  the  latest  In  Paris  teen-age 
fashions);  the  Spaniards  isome  of  their 
greatest  artlsts--Velazquez,  Murlllo,  Goya, 
Zurbara,  and  El  Greco — are  represented  in 
the  finest  collection  ever  allowed  out  of 
Spain);  or  the  Venezuelans  (whose  own  con- 
fluence of  cultures  Is  traced  In  a  corridor  of 
displays) .  And  when  you  feel  like  It,  you  can 
ju.st  sit  down  and  listen  for  the  gaily  garbed 
moTiachis  (strolling  musicians)  who  roam 
the  fair  grounds,  or  watch  for  the  flamenco 
dancers,  the  singing  groups,  or  the  Hemis- 
Fair brass  band. 

One  writer  has  characterized  the  fair  as 
"Hlspano-Amerlca  with  guests,"  and  well  he 
might:  like  San  Antonio  Itself,  half  of  whose 
population  is  Mexican-American,  HemisFair 
is  strictly  bilingual.  The  signs,  the  programs, 
the  exhibits  all  are  In  both  English  and  Span- 
ish, lending  Impact  to  the  sense  of  historical 
confluence. 

At  least  two  major  pavilions — the  United 
States  :vnd  Texas — clCK^ely  ndhere  to  the  fair 
theme.  The  $6.5  million  U.S.  pavilion  features 
Confluence  U.S.A.,  a  three-part  movie  on 
American  culture,  by  Francis  Thompson, 
whose  lilm  To  Be  Alive  won  an  Academy 
.\ward  after  showings  at  the  New  York 
World's  F^ir  The  movie  is  shown  In  the 
Confluence  Theatre  where  walls  separate 
viewers  Into  compartments,  then  lift  to  merge 
them  into  one  audience  as  screens  grow 
larger  and  larger  until  one  huge  panorama 
fills  the  theatre.  The  $10  million  Institute  of 
Texan  Cultures,  longer  than  a  football  field 
iiiid  dominating  the  fair's  southeast  corner. 
is  out  to  debunk  myths  picturing  the  typical 
modern  Texan,  in  the  word.s  of  Institute  Di- 
rector R.  Henderson  Shuffler,  .as  "a  loud- 
mouthed wheeler-dealer  in  blue-jeans  and 
big  hat,  who  fell  into  a  barrel  of  oil  and  came 
up  smelling  like  a  millionaire."  It  does  this 
through  an  unusual  ethnic  history  of  Texan 
ctilture  which  traces  the  little-known  roles  in 
early  Texan  history  played  by  the  English, 
the  Irish,  the  Italians,  and  the  Negro,  .show- 
ing how  heritages  have  melded  to  make  Texas 
what  it  Is  today. 

Another  major  attraction  is  the  $10  5  mil- 
lion Civic  Center,  a  charming  three-building 
convention  and  community  center  that  pro- 
\  ides  entertainment  to  visitors  who  come  di- 
rectly by  gondola  taxi  from  their  downtown 
hotels  A  huge  mural.  Mexican  artist  Juan 
O'Gornnn's  intsrpretatloii  of  the  fair  theme, 
greets  guests  as  they  disembark  in  the  center 
of  the  complex,  at  the  River  Court.  Like 
many  other  HemisFair  str-.icturps.  the  Civic 
Center  will  remain  alter  the  fair;  but  for  now 
it  serves  an  international  audience  with  such 
diverse  performers  as  the  Bayanihan  Ballet 
from  Manila,  the  Isaac  Stern — Eugene  Isto- 
m;n— Leonard  Rose  trio,  the  Baja  M.^rlmba 
Band,  and  comics  Bob  Hope,  Phyllis  Diller 
and  Bob  Newhart. 

For  the  750,000  people  who  live  and  work 
in  the  nation's  14th  largest  city,  HemisFair 
is  a  boost  to  civic  pride  and  a  lot  more.  The 
fair  Is  expected  to  account  for  $175  million 
in  retail  sales  and  $500  million  In  new  con- 
struction. All  this  from  a  huge  Innux  of 
travelers  who,  because  of  San  Antonio's  ex- 
cellent interstate  freeway  system — the  na- 
tion's second  largest — are  having  Uttle 
trouble  getting  there.  Thanks  to  HemisFair. 
travel  this  year  is  also  greatly  Increased  In 
other  parts  of  the  Southwest;  Many  motor- 
ists, after  visiting  San  .Antonio,  are  moving 
on  to  Mexican   border  towns,  the  Gulf  re- 
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sorts,  Houston  and  New  Orleans,  to  name  a 
few  neighboring  attractions. 

Another  neighbor  is  Shell.  About  one-sixth 
of  the  Company's  employees  work  In  Texas, 
many  at  locations  near  San  Antonio.  The 
wateVnooded  Big  Foot  Field,  about  32  miles 
southwest  of  the  city,  in  Prlo  County,  was 
discovered  by  Shell  In  1949  and  now  produces 
55,000  barrels  of  oil  each  month.  Some  60 
miles  southeast  of  San  Antonio,  near  Karnes 
City,  is  the  Shell-operated  Person  G.is  Plant, 
which  treats  and  processes  about  55  million 
cubic  feet  of  sour  gas  and  recovers  20  long- 
tons  of  sulfur  daily.  Further  east,  90  miles 
from  the  lair  city,  is  the  Houston  Central 
Gas  Plant,  located  near  Sheridan  In  Colorado 
County.  This  plant  went  on  stream  in  1966 
and  Is  among  the  largest  gas  plants  in  the 
state,  processing  more  than  380  million  cubic 
feet  of  gas  daily. 

To  help  the  San  Antonio  visitor.  Shell 
has  made  available  414.000  maps  showing  the 
fair  .';lte,  nearby  places  of  Interest,  and  routes 
within  and  leading  to  the  city.  Included  Is 
a  map  of  Mexico  City  where  the  1968  Olym- 
pics will  be  held  October  12  to  21.  The  maps 
have  been  distributed  to  all  Shell  marketing 
regions,  and  also  are  available  from  Shell 
Touring  Service. 

Shell  is  not  the  only  travel  booster  In  this 
year  of  HemisFair  '68  For  the  first  time  the 
United  States  Travel  Service  has  singled  out 
only  one  event — HenilsP.ilr  '68 — for  worfdwide 
promotion  as  the  year's  outstanding  travel 
attraction  In  the  United  States. 

.Since  HemisFair  Is  right  downtown,  trav- 
elers can't  miss  It.  Just  remember  the  Alamo. 
The  fun's  taking  place  a  few  blocks  away. 

(From  Life  Magazine.  May  10,  1968] 
Fair  That's  Easy  To  Take  In 

The  only  thing  Texas-size  about  the  new 
world's  fair  in  San  Antonio  is  the  movies — 
and  there  are  a  lot  of  them  Almost  every 
pavilion  has  its  own  spectacular,  but  by  far 
the  biggest — and  also  the  best — Is  the  U.S. 
exhibit's  superb  movie  US  (below)  shown  on 
three  screens,  each  as  big  as  a  billboard.  But 
in  every  other  way  HemisFair  Is  a  size  that 
can  be  coped  with,  a  pleasant  rarity  In  world's 
fairs.  Its  622-foot  concrete  tower  (left)  and 
the  nearly  60  foreign  and  Industrial  exhibits 
can  easily  be  taken  in  on  foot  or  on  the  mlnl- 
Mlnlrall  In  a  day  or  two.  Set  smack  in  the 
middle  of  downtown  San  Antonio.  It  is  even 
easy  to  get  to.  Much  of  the  HemisFair.  which 
celebrates  the  city's  250th  birthday  and  will 
run  until  October,  has  a  southwestern 
twang:  tamale  stands,  flamenco  dancers,  gun- 
sUngers,  and  a  charming  display  of  Alexan- 
der Olrard's  vast  collection  of  Latin  .Amer- 
ican folk  art.  The  cultural  prize  of  the  fair 
is  the  exhibit  of  Spanish  paintings,  only 
fourteen  of  them  but  each  a  masterpiece 

HISTORIC      SETTING THANKS      TO      A      BAND      OF 

FEISTY    LADIES 

Not  the  least  of  HemisFair's  attractions  Is 
the  city  It's  held  in  Besides  the  Alamo,  San 
Antonio  boasts  ancient  Spanish  missions, 
buildings  from  every  period  of  Texas  history 
and  a  lazy  river  that  meanders  through  the 
dow-ntown  and  is  traveled  by  floating  restau- 
rants. The  river  has  been  extended  so  that 
visitors  can  enter  the  fair  by  boat  and  take 
In  its  attractions  from  barges  that  travel 
along  a  man-made  canal. 

Much  of  this  would  not  exist  were  it  not 
for  a  group  of  embattled  ladles  who  for  40- 
odd  years  have  made  It  their  business  to  pro- 
tect San  Antonio  from  "progress."  Gracious 
gentlewomen  and  prominent  citizens  though 
they  are.  the  feisty  r.nd  stubborn  members 
of  the  San  Antonio  Conservation  Society  will 
stop  at  almost  nothing  to  achieve  their 
end — the  preservation  of  the  city's  architec- 
tural heritage  First  they  try  cajolery,  but  if 
that  doesn't  work,  they  will  buttonhole,  ar- 
gue, pester  and  make  nuisances  of  them- 
selves 
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saved:     river.    PALACK    MP)    HAL^    A    COKTKMT 

The  fair  lt«elf  Is  one  cf  their  recent  battle- 


ginally  planned  as 
wal  project  which 
un-down  section  of 

ladles  leapt  to  the 
torlcally  and  archl- 

Ings   that   studded 


fields.    HemlsFalr   was 
part    of    an    urban    re 
would  replace  In  toto  a 
the  city's  center    But  tl 
barricades  to  save  the  h: 
tecturally    valuable   buli_ 

the  area.  Through  thelifeflortfi  24  buildings 
have  been  saved — some  Salconled,  some  em- 
bellished with  VlctorlaJ  gingerbread,  some 
the  simplest  kind  of  llth  Century  cabins. 
Spruced  up  as  shops  ai  d  restaurants,  they 
are  one  of  HemlsPai^  s  most  charming 
aspects. 

The  Conservation  So<  ety  was  formed  In 
1924.  In  order  to  ballc  p  ans  to  cement  over 
the  San  Antonio  River,  %ien  not  much  more 


than  a  ditch,  and   turi 
ground    sewer.    The    lad! 
gether  then   had   an  en< 
Eighteen   years  earlier 
saved   by   a   llke-mlnde« 
the  river  and  went  on  u 
governor's  palace  and  th^ 
duct    In    the    US,    pres< 
downtown    park   and   rt 
bulldlfifs.    In   one   of   II 
saved  the  decaying  mill 
San  Jos^  Mission,  whict 
To  restore  the  granat 
buy  It.  With  some  embt 
their   husbands   costgn 
raised   the   money  to   ps 
way    that   occurred    to 
and  cake  sales.  Recently 
eye  fell  on  the  19th  Ct 
vent  with  Its  rare  Gothic 
members  knew  they  co> 
to  buy  the  whole  convel 


It  Into  an  under- 
s  who  banded  to- 
uraglng  precedent 
e  Alamo  had  been 
group    They   saved 

estore  the  Spanish 
only  Spanish  aque- 
ve  the  city's  only 
iov;\te  a   dozen   old 

major  rescues.  It 
and  granary  of  the 

ates  back  to  1720. 

they  first  had  to 
rassment  they  had 

$3,000   note,   then 

It  off  In   the  only 

em:  through  teas 
the  Society's  sharp 
tury  Ursuline  Con- 
chapel.  The  Society 
d  not  raise  enough 

so  they  bought  all 


they  could  afford:    $250,100  worth.  For  this 


they  got  exactly  half 
chapel.  The  other  half  ij 
to  becoming  a  high-rise 
Society   is   trying  to  coll 
"selling"  the  convent  atj 

The    ladies   don't    mlr 
fellow  San  Antonlans  reg 
uncompromising    and 
nutty.  They  flaunt  theti 
pass  it  on  from  mother 
looking  In  front  of  ever 
ways  of  acting  on  the  Sc 
I  say,  'Yes,  I  remember" 
helped  to  save  it'?" 


to  the  end  of  the 
already  on  Its  way 
partment  Now  the 
ict  the  $250,000  by 
1  an  Inch. 

at  all  that  many 
rd  them  ns  prickly, 
imetlmes  a  little 
single-mlndedness. 
daughter,  and  keep 

bulldozer  for  new 
ety's  motto:  "Shall 
t'  or  'Here  It  Is.  I 
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lllng    their   day- 
|hls  year  In  San  An- 
the  first  world's 

ithern   part  of  the 
|re  April  6  with  the 

juest  of  honor. 
Hng    about    a    new 


(By  Arbon  Ja| 

The    Americas    are    ha 
rather,  their  six  months- 
tonlo,  Texas.  HemlsFalr 
fair  to  be  held  in  the  s4 
United  States,  opened  tt 
entire  Hemisphere  as  It 

HemlsFalr  may  well 
trend  in  international  Exhibitions.  It  Is 
small,  almost  lntlmate*-nlnety-two  care- 
fully laid  out  acres  coi  tain  thousands  of 
things  to  see  and  do  n  thout  putting  the 
visitor's  endurance  to  a  est.  It  is  tasteful — 
a  charming  blend  of  modi  rn  marble  and  glass 
structures  and  lovely  i  Ighteenth  century 
houses  restored  for  the  »ccaslon.  And  it  is 
downtown,  a  scant  six  bli  cks  from  the  Texas 
landmark,  the  Alamo. 

In  the  fair,  as  in  San^Antonio  Itself,  the 
emphasis  is  definitely  f  Latin  American. 
HemlsPair's  bright  color^  open  plazas,  and 
strolling  mariachis  are.  14  a  sense,  an  exten- 
sion of  San  Antonio's  w^'  of  life.  The  city 
was  for  more  than  a  centtiry  under  Spanish, 
then  Mexican,  rule,  andjremlnders  of  that 
heritage  abound  on  evi%y  corner:  in  the 
street  names — Navarro. 
In  the  five  early  elghte« 
clscan  missions;  in  the 
more  than  50  per  cent  of 
Ish  or  have  Spanish  sur^mes.  And  in  this, 
the  two  hundred  and  flflieth  year  since  San 
Antonio  came  into  belngWith  the  establish- 
ment   of    Mission    San    Antonio    de    Valero, 


|lamo.    Ouadalupe: 

ith  century  Pran- 

populatlon    Itself, 

irhom  speak  Span- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  famoiu  Alamo,  what  better  way  to  cele- 
brate than  with  a  fair?  And  what  belter 
theme  than  The  Confluence  of  Civilizations 
in  the  Americas? 

Creating  a  New  World.  HemlsPair's  Con- 
fluence theme  Is  an  examination  of  the  Asian, 
European.  pre-Columbian  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can influences  and  contributions  in  the  cre- 
ation of  a  New  World.  It  has  been  adhered  to 
almost  lovingly  by  many  of  the  pavilions  in 
a  near  p>erfect  combination  of  the  educa- 
tional and   the  entertaining. 

The  fair  centers  around  its  theme  struc- 
ture, the  Tower  of  the  Americas,  which,  at 
622  feet.  Is  the  tallest  observation  tower  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Elevators  whisk 
passengers  to  the  top  In  seconds;  there  a 
revolving  restaurant  and  two  observation 
levels  command  a  hundred-mile  view  of 
the  surrounding  Texas  landscape 

The  theme  is  repeated  In  the  three-bulld- 
uig  Civic  Center  complex,  with  theater, 
domed  arena,  and  exhibit  hall.  A  lively  in- 
ternational season  opera  and  rodeo,  folk 
ballet  and  theater — is  now  under  way  in  the 
Center.  The  theater  t>oa£ts  a  Confluence  mu- 
ral 110  feet  long  by  Mexico's  Juan  O'Gorman. 
and  the  huge  exhibit  hall  a  mural  by  Guate- 
mala's Carlos  Merlda  The  exhibit  hall  houses 
one  of  HemlsPair's  major  exhibits:  Conflu- 
enc«.  Cosmos,  which  deals  with  man's  rela- 
tion to  the  universe  from  38C0  B  C.  through 
Project  Apollo — and  beyond. 

The  State  of  Texas,  pavilion,  HemlsPair's 
largest,  tells  the  story  of  Texas  through  the 
twenty-six  cultural  groups  who  merged  there 
to  create  It — Poles  and  Mexicans.  Swedes  and 
Negroes — In  separate  exhibits  coordinated 
with  a  360°  movie  projection  on  the  central 
dome.  It  successfully  demolishes  the  myth 
that  "pictures  the  typical  Texan  as  a  loud- 
mouthed wheeler-dealer  In  blue  Jeans  and 
big  hat.  who  fell  into  a  barrel  of  oil  and 
came  up  smelling  like  a  millionaire.  '  The 
handsome  two-building  United  States  ex- 
hibit. Confluence  U.S.A.,  has  an  unusual  still 
graphics  exhibit  showing  a  nation  built  by 
Immigrants  from  many  nations.  In  the  cir- 
cular theater  a  three-screen  film  interprets 
the  country's  heritage,  the  harvest  of  the 
confluence,  and  the  promise  of  the  future  In 
an  imaginative  video  technique,  done  by  the 
producer  of  the  New  York  World's  Pair  suc- 
cess. To  Be  Alive — Francis  Thompson. 

The  Woman's  Pavilion  examines  the  role 
of  women  In  building  the  Americas  and  doc- 
uments their  accomplishments  in  medicine, 
education,  the  arts  and  the  home.  The  story 
of  the  peoples  of  Latin  America  and  the  U.S. 
Southwest  Is  told  in  a  unique  manner 
through  the  Alexander  Glrard  collection  of 
more  than  ten  thousand  pieces  of  folk  art 
and  folk  toys,  grouped  to  show  every  phase 
of  life,  from  birth  to  death,  and  thereafter. 
It  is  the  first  public  showing  of  the  elaborate 
collection.  El  Encanto  de  un  Pueblo  (The 
Magic  of  a  People) . 

Plazas  del  Mundo.  For  the  first  time  at  an 
International  exhibition,  the  pavilions  of 
foreign  governments  have  been  grouped  In 
one  area,  the  Plazas  del  Mundo  ( Plazas  of 
the  World),  on  the  southwest  side  of  the 
fairgrounds.  This  rambling  International  vil- 
lage contains  the  exhibits  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  and  of  the  twenty- 
six  countries  participating  In  HemlsFalr.  and 
offers  foods,  entertainment,  and  handicrafts 
from  the  world  over. 

The  Organization  of  American  States  pa- 
vilion, easily  Identified  by  the  huge  letter 
Oi4S  on  the  exterior,  represents  all  the  Hem- 
isphere's countries  in  Its  exhibits  of  paint- 
ings, sculptures  and  drawings  from  the  Pan 
American  Union's  Permanent  Collection  of 
Latin  American  Art.  The  multi-faceted  ac- 
tivities of  the  OAS  are  displayed  In  a  dra- 
matic panel  of  mural  photographs^art 
exhibits,  concerts,  a  meeting  of  the  OAS 
Council,  and  so  on — and  another  series  of 
photographs  depicts  Latin  Americans  art 
treasures.  Among  the  displays  are  the  flags 
of  member  states,  a  panel  on  Americas  and 
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other  OAS  publications,  and  important  OAS 
documents.  The  participation  of  the  OAS  :!i 
HemlsFalr  was  made  possible  through  a  con- 
tribution of  the  Kampco  Foundation  and  its 
president.  Mrs  Ike  S.  Kampmann,  Jr  ,  of  Sail 
Antonio.  The  exhibit  Is  staffed  by  members 
of  the  Pan  American  Student  Forum  : 
Texas. 

A  number  of  OAS  countries  have  Indi- 
vidual exhibits  In  the  Plazas  del  Mundo  are  t 
Bolivia  displays  folk  crafts  and  artifacts,  .i.'. 
well  as  photographs  of  its  stunning  moun- 
tain landscape  and  of  La  Paz.  highest  caplt.ii 
city  in  the  world.  The  five  Central  American 
countries — Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guate- 
mala, Honduras,  and  Nicaragua— jointly  oc- 
cupy a  pavilion  that  uses  automatic  vehicles 
to  transport  visitors  through  a  slide  and  fllm 
tour  of  each  nation,  all  around  a  centi.  ! 
courtyard  displaying  the  countries'  products 
and  art. 

Colombia  combines  pre-Columbian  ar'i- 
facts  in  stone  and  gold  with  modern  paint- 
ings and  sculpture  In  Its  pavilion,  staffed  iv, 
Colombian  girls  in  typical  dre.is.  Panama 
theme  Is  Bridge  of  the  Americas,  and  the 
pavilion  has  a  scale  model  of  the  Panaiin 
Canal,  a  tropical  garden,  art  work  of  the  S;in 
Bias  Indians,  and  a  185-foot  mural  Venr- 
zuela's  display  traces  its  history,  emphaslzlii'; 
the  floodtlde  of  development  after  the  dl.^- 
covery  of  oil.  The  story  of  progress  is  tol.l 
through  movies  and  still  photographs.  Inter- 
spersed with  several  exhibits  on  the  indu.--- 
trlal  theme. 

Mexico  is  represented  in  one  of  HemlsFalr'; 
largest  government  pavilions.  Pre-Columbian 
and  colonial  art  objects  are  displayed,  as  art- 
thirty-one  modern  paintings  on  the  theme  ■  : 
Mexico  In  the  Confluence  of  Civilization. 
There  Is  a  striking  mural  by  Ruflno  Tamayi 
a  three-part  theater  showing  an  excellen: 
fllm  on  Mexico,  a  night  club,  a  restauran-. 
an  outdoor  boutique,  and  almost  constant 
entertainment. 

Many  other  countries  have  contributed  to 
HemlsPair's  confluence  with  unique  pavi- 
lions. Spain  has  sent  the  most  important  dl.'^- 
play  of  Spanish  masters  ever  presented  out- 
side Spain  and  some  of  the  earliest  maps  o: 
Texas;  Italy  shows  Half  a  Millennium  oi 
Italian  Presence  in  the  Americas.  Germair 
surveys  its  contributions  In  the  development 
of  the  New  World.  And  Prance,  whose  flat; 
w.as  one  of  the  six  that  have  flown  over  Texas, 
presents  historical  documents,  sculpture.^, 
paintings,  fashion  shows,  and  an  equestrlun 
show.  Canada  (EXPO  '67)  and  Japan  (EXPO 
'70)  are  also  on  hand  at  HemlsFalr  with 
striking   pavilions. 

In  two  separate  areas,  seventeen  industrial 
and  institutional  pavilions  have  embractu 
the  Confluence  theme  with  a  high  degrr-' 
of  originality,  with  ideas  ranging  from  . 
Latin  American  puppet  show  to  a  school  <<: 
tomorrow  to  plt-your-brain-against-our-mr- 
chanlcal-one,  to  you-deslgn-the-fabric,  oiir- 
computer-weaves-it.  The  large  corporations 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  respecting  the 
scale  and  purpose  of  the  fair:  Instead  of  com- 
peting with  one  another  (and  with  every- 
thing else),  as  often  happens,  (they  ha' p 
opted  to  share  In  HemlsPair's  glory  rathrr 
than  try  to  steal  It.  Their  pavilions  comple- 
ment the  fair's  total  integrated  effect. 

But  for  all  the  attractive  new  architecture 
In  the  fair  (and  there  is  much  of  it),  tin- 
greatest  delight  Is  the  twenty-five  historic 
structures  that  HemlsFalr  planners  wiseiv 
left  Intact  when  they  laid  out  the  grounds. 
Th"^  old  buildings  were  carefully  blendeil 
into  the  fair,  principally  for  use  as  restau- 
rants, and  speak  perhaps  more  effectively 
than  any  modern  ones  of  the  cultural  con- 
fluence that  is  San  Antonio.  A  glance  at  the 
wide  variety  of  styles — German  or  Spanisji 
or  Irish  or  whatever — gives  as  indelible  i 
history  lesson  as  any  pavilion  Is  able  to 
provide. 

"People-designed"  Planning  for  Hemls- 
Falr did  not,  fortunately  stop  with  the  build- 
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ings.  In  addition  to  being  the  first  down- 
town world's  fair,  it  has  also  been  called  the 
first  "people-designed"  one.  The  small  and 
manageable  area  Involved  has  been  made  to 
seem  even  more  manageable  by  a  number 
of  innovations  done  with  visitor  comfort  in 
mind.  Still  another  turn  has  been  added  to 
the  winding  San  Antonio  River  that  wanders 
through  the  heart  of  the  city  (the  Indians 
used  to  call  It  "drunken-old-man-golng- 
honie-at-night")  so  that  visitors  may  reach 
the  fairgrounds  from  their  hotels  in  water 
taxis  Broad  elevated  walkways  In  the  fair- 
grounds facilitate  getting  from  one  care- 
fully coordinated  section  to  another,  and 
flower-decked  boats  cruise  along  the  fair's 
mile-long  interior  waterways.  There  are  also 
a  niinl-rall  and  a  S'wlss  skyrlde — so  much  In- 
tenor  transportation.  In  fact,  that  it'.s  hard- 
ly necessary  to  walk  at  all.  Abundant  seat- 
ing has  been  provided,  and  outdoor  lunch 
are, IS  and  walkways  are  mercifully  cooled 
during  the  day  by  forced  air  conditioning 
friini  overhead  canopies. 

Step  Right  Up!  Of  course,  no  fair  would  be 
complete  without  an  amusement  area,  and 
HemlsFalr  has  its  own  unique  solution.  The 
interior  waterways  form  Fiesta  Island,  where 
a  wide  variety  of  rides  are  available.  Above 
the  popcorn  level,  though,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  other  interesting  events  being  pre- 
sented for  the  duration  of  the  fair.  The  two 
Czech  films  that  stole  the  entertainment 
show  at  EXPO  '67  are  at  HemlsFalr:  Laterna 
Mamka.  a  fllm-Uve  show,  at  renovated 
Beethoven  Hall,  and  Kino- Automat,  a  fllm 
in  which  the  audience  votes  at  Intervals  to 
dei  :de  which  turn  the  plot  will  take. 

Also  on  hand  in  a  strlctly-for-adults  spec- 
tacle are  the  Krofft  Puppets  in  a  spicy  musi- 
cal review  i  a  modified  version  is  presented 
for  lamlly  entertainment  in  one  of  the  indus- 
trial pavilions  t  and  Los  Voladores  de 
Papantla,  Mexico's  flying  Indians,  who  fly 
art'.ind  a  114-foot  pole.  Free  outdoor  enter- 
tainment is  provided  regularly  by  singers  and 
dancers  from  many  countries, 

HemlsPair's  Project  Y  Is  a  kind  of  six- 
month  Happening  that  gives  visitors  the 
ch.ince  to  participate  directly  in  sports, 
music,  discussions  of  public  issues,  and 
craftsmanship.  The  area  includes  a  theater 
and  "discussion  pit"  for  musical  and  intel- 
lectual Jam  sessions,  a  cabaret  with  Pop 
music  from  Hon^  Kong  or  Poland  or  Nigeria, 
and  a  "People  Place,"  styled  after  a  Latin 
American  plaza,  complete  with  the  tradi- 
tional evening  paseo. 

And  to  put  the  final  candles  on  San 
Antonio's  birthday  cake,  a  number  of  inter- 
nationally known  stars  and  groups  will  .ip- 
pear  at  the  Civic  Center — among  them  the 
Ballet  Polklorlco  de  Mexico,  the  Isaac  Stern- 
Bui,'ene  Istomin-Leonard  Rose  trio  in  concert, 
the  Philippines'  Bayanlhan  Ballet,  the 
Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir.  Bob  Hope,  and 
even  the  RlngUng  Bros.-Barnum  &  Bailey 
Circus. 

Colonial  Charm.  Visitors  to  HemlsFalr 
should  allow  time  to  explore  San  .\ntonlo  it- 
self—which, even  without  HemlsFalr,  is  one 
of  the  four  most  interesting  cities  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  late  Will 
Rogers.  Though  now  the  fourteenth  largest 
U.S.  city,  San  Antonio  has  retained  much  of 
its  colonial  charm  and  all  of  its  traditional 
hospitality  and  love  for  a  fiesta.  Its  people 
have  worked  long  and  hard  to  make  Hemls- 
Falr a  reality,  with  a  burst  of  public  spirit 
seldom  seen  today,  and  they  are  now  ready 
for  that  birthday  celebration  to  begin. 

San  Antonio  was  founded  in  1718  by  the 
Marqt)6s  de  Valero.  Viceroy  of  Spain,  as  the 
Royal  Presidio  of  San  Antonio  de  Bejar;  its 
accompanying  mission  was  San  Antonio  de 
Valero,  with  the  Alamo  as  its  chapel.  By  1731 
four  other  missions  had  been  established 
along  the  banks  of  the  San  Antonio  River— 
the  most  distant  only  five  miles  from  today's 
downtown  area.  The  village  became  the  seat 
of  the  Spanish  Government  in  the  Province 
of  Texas,  with  its  Governor's  Palace.  Later. 
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after  Mexico  won  her  independence  from 
Spain,  it  was  Mexican.  Texas  forces  made  a 
successful  bid  for  independence  in  1836,  after 
first  suffering  a  heroic  but  disastrous  defeat 
in  the  famous  Battle  of  the  Alamo.  In  1845, 
after  nine  years.  The  Republic  of  Texas  be- 
came the  State  of  Texas — the  Lone  Star  State. 

Today  the  Alamo  and  the  four  missions — 
among  them  the  beautiful  San  Jose — stand 
as  glorious  reminders  of  a  colorful  history. 
The  Spanish  Governor's  Palace  and  historic 
La  Villlta — opposite  the  fairgrounds,  with 
seven  carefviUy  preserved  colonial  buildings — 
are  also  open  to  the  public.  And  the  same 
river  that  flrst  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  conquistadors  is  still  the  center  of  San 
Antonio's  festive  night  life.  It  is  lined  with 
clubs  and  restaurants  blaring  out  Mexican 
and  Dixieland  music,  and  offering  Polynesian. 
Irish,  and  German  cuisine.  The  Paseo  del  Rio 
(River  Walk)  is  also  the  .setting  for  the  Arne- 
son  River  Theater,  where  summer  spectators 
can  see  programs  of  Mexican  and  Spanish 
music  and  dancing  on  the  stage  across  the 
river. 

And  there  is  Brackenrldge  Park,  with  its 
sunken  garden  and  one  of  the  nation's  larg- 
est zoos;  Sidney  Porter's  (O.  Henry)  home 
and  the  novel  Buckhorn  .Saloon  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Lone  Star  Brewery:  the  fine 
collections  of  the  McNay  Art  Institute  and 
the  Witte  Memorial  Museum:  and— back  to 
the  circus — the  Hertzberg  Circus  Collection, 
tracing  the  'history  of  that  entertainment  in- 
stitution, in  the  Main  Library  downtown. 
"Across  the  alley  from  the  Alamo"  is  the 
famous  old  Menger  Hotel,  whose  register  In- 
cludes such  notable  names  as  Theodore 
Roosevelt  (who  trained  his  Rough  Riders  in 
San  Antonio) ,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Mark  Twain, 
Oscar  Wilde,  and  Jenny  Lind. 

For  two  and  a  half  centuries  San  Antonio 
has  been  a  gateway  to  Latin  America.  She 
has  seen  conquistadors,  missionaries,  explor- 
ers, pioneers,  and  entrepreneurs,  and  this 
year  will  receive  some  seven  and  a  half  mil- 
ilon  visitors  in  her  biggest  fiesta  ever,  A  fit- 
ting celebration,  to  be  sure,  for  a  grand  old 
lady. 

(From  Look  magazine.  May  28.  19681 
San  .Antonio's  Own  World's  Fair 
HemlsFalr  '68.  which  opened  April  6  in 
San  Antonio,  is  a  comfortable,  walkable. 
bite-sized  world's  fair,  a  quarter  larger  than 
Seattle's  in  1962.  and  about  a  tenth  the  size 
of  Expo  67  last  summer.  It  doesn't  pretend 
to  be  spectacular,  and  It  doesn't  establish 
styles  in  taste  for  the  next  25  years.  What 
it  does  offer  is  alr-condltloned  fun  and  knowl- 
edge in  untiring  doses,  which  can  be  ab- 
sorbed in  two  or  three  days.  As  fairs  go.  It 
wasn't  expensive — -governments,  industries 
and  individuals  invested  8200  million.  It  will 
start  paying  off  for  the  city  as  soon  as  72 
million  guests  have  passed  through  the  gates 
and.  at  about  $4  apiece,  have  spent  $30  mil- 
lion. This  is  peanuts,  San  Antonlans  claim, 
against  money-losing  Montreal's  draw  of  50 
million  people  in  one  year  and  New  York's 
51  million  in  two.  What's  there?  Nineteen 
foreign  and  15  Industrial  pavilions:  about 
100  price-controlled  eating  places:  an  im- 
pressive variety  of  diversions  and  rides  that 
aren't  exhaustlngly  apart  from  the  "worth- 
while "  areas;  the  tallest  observation  tower 
In  North  America:  a  shaded  canal  stocked 
with  bass:  campy  Victorian  houses:  a  foun- 
tain visitors  can  operate:  paintings  from  the 
Prado  in  Madrid.  HemlsFalr  Is  a  splashy  six- 
month  celebration  of  San  Antonio's  250th 
birthday.  It  will  astonish  no  one  If  the  after- 
math of  the  party  Is  the  business  and  cul- 
tural flowering  of  one  of  America's  most 
gently  beautiful  old  cities. 

ITS   THE   BIGGEST    NEWS    IN   SAN   ANTONIO   SINCE 
BARBED    WIRE 

"This  town  was  Sleepy  Hollow,"  says  a  San 
Antonlan.  "In  the  ■20's.  we  dropped  from 
first- to- third-largest  city  in  Texas,  and  all 
anybody  did  was  roll  over  and  go  back  to 
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sleep  "  Another  Texan  explains  that  when 
General  Santa  Anna  rode  out  of  San  Antonio 
In  March,  1836,  after  his  victory  at  the  Alamo, 
he  commanded:  "Don't  do  anything  until  I 
get  back"  He  went  to  San  Jacinto,  was  de- 
feated in  battle  and  never  returned.  But  his 
order  nevertheless  was  strictly  observed. 

Suddenly,  in  the  mid  1960's,  everything 
changed.  In  a  demonstration  of  unity  that 
surprised  even  themselves.  San  Antonlans 
voted  bond  issues  to  start  HemlsFalr.  In 
long-range  terms,  they  were  also  voting  to 
clear  92  acres  of  slums,  skid  row  and  houses 
of  tattered  gentility.  Tlie  project — two  blocks 
from  the  Alamo — Is  being  financed  mainly  by 
the  Federal  and  state  governments,  and  the 
paying  guests.  After  the  show  Is  over.  It  will 
all  be  turned  o\  er  to  the  city,  along  with  the 
profits.  If  there  are  losses,  they  will  be  made 
up  privately,  but  no  one  expects  that. 

Whatever  the  result,  the  city  will  get  a  free 
legacy,  which  will  include  a  $15  million  con- 
vention hall,  arena  and  theater:  a  mile-long 
canal  and  a  lake;  a  $10  million  Institute  of 
Texan  Cultures  that  alms  to  microfilm  every- 
thing ever  written  about  the  state:  a  central 
downtown  air-conditioning  plant:  the  So  5 
million  Tower  of  the  .Americas  (no  one  has 
lost  money  on  a  restaurant  tower  yet):  a 
Tivoli-style  pleasure  park;  a  Mini-Monorail 
and  a  Sky  Ride;  acres  of  garage  and  exhibi- 
tion space:  and  23  restored  Victorian  houses 
that  can  be  converted  to  restaurants,  clubs  or 
shops.  New  hotels  and  motels  to  accommo- 
date upwards  of  4,000  people  have  already 
gone  up:  so  has  the  value  of  land  bordering 
the  fair  grounds.  So  has  employment  ( by 
10,000)  and  so  have  tax  collections.  W.  W. 
McAllister,  Sr  ,  the  79-year-old  mayor,  can 
barely  contain  his  jubilation.  The  San  An- 
tonio economy:  he  predicts,  will  Increase  by 
$40  million  In  five  years,  tourist  business  will 
double,  and  within  ten  years,  the  population 
of  730,000  will  rise  to  a  million  HemlsFalr. 
says  James  M  Gaines,  Its  chief  executive 
officer,    "has  mended  the  heart  of  a  city." 

[Prom  the  Chicago  (III.)  Tribune, 
Apr,  7.  19681 

San    Antonio    Launches    HemisPaik, 
BiRTHDAV  Party 
(By  Lucia  Lewis) 

San  Antonio.  Tex. — -To  some  travelers  it 
may  seem  that  North  America  has  a  chronic 
case  of  World  Falrltls,  with  San  Antonio's 
HemisPair  opening  yesterday  after  only  a 
few  months'  breathing  space  since  great 
Expo  67.  But  these  are  two  completely  dif- 
ferent affairs  and  this  Is  one  time  Texas 
makes  no  claims  to  being  bigger,  better,  or 
In  any  way  rivaling  Canada's  incomparable 
exposition. 

HemlsFalr  is  unique  as  a  fiesta  of  the 
Americas,  a  birthday  party  celebrating  San 
Antonio's  founding  250  years  ago.  and  also 
a  project  with  two  long-range  aims.  One  was 
to  accomplish  a  permanent  rejuvenation  of  a 
blighted  urban  area,  which  has  made  the 
city  more  attractive  than  ever  before  Just 
as  Seattle's  1962  World's  Fair  did  for  that  city. 
The  other  Is  to  create  a  lasting  center  of 
cultural  and  economic  cooperation  for  the 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Most  interesting  for  the  vacationing  family 
this  year,  it's  a  lot  of  fun  as  well  as  enlight- 
enment. Of  course,  in  true  Texas  style,  they 
started  off  in  a  big  way  by  extending  the 
channel  of  the  San  Antonio  river  to  Join  wa- 
ters from  natural  springs  and  create  an  al- 
most Venetian  effect  where  the  stranger  ex- 
pects to  see  an  inland,  arid  landscape.  A 
lake,  tree-shaded  lagoons,  winding  streams 
and  fountains  in  HemlsFalr  park  extend  the 
cooling  effect  of  air  conditioned  buildings  to 
the  outdoors. 

Visitors  can  ""do"  the  exposition  on  a  vari- 
ety of  pleasant  vessels  and  arrive  like  aristo- 
cratic doges  in  gondolas  at  the  pool  reflecting 
the  stunning  new  Civic  Center  complex.  This 
is  the  heart  of  HemlsFalr  and  will  remain 
as    San    Antonio's    permanent    convention. 
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sportB,  theater,  anl  entertainment  center. 
Its  three  bulldlng.s  ire  a  symbol  of  Hemls- 
Palr's  theme,  to  di  matize  the  "confluence 
of  civilizations  In  t%e  We.stern  Hemisphere." 
the  the.iter's  brilliant 
■  Mexico's  famous  Juan 
lose  works  Is  the  mosaic 


This  Is  expressed  1 
exterior  mosaic  by 
O'Clorman.  among  w, 


resenting  all  the  d 
Their  exhibits  are  vi 
thew  entertalnmen 
choruses,    and    the 
Mexico    who    leap 
tree  trunk  (look,  coi 
and  whirl  dizzily  d< 
to  marlachls  tootll 
Ing  around  the  wa 

Though  the  colo: 
American  atmosphi 
ture.  there's  a  lot 

This  Is  a  true 
proved  In  Its  categi 
ternatlonal  Exposlt: 
may  participate  wl 
the  exp>o6ltlon  Is  n 
clal  displays.  Dram 
races  and  natlonallt 
the  pavilions  of  1 
African    countries 


library  of  Mexico's  U  Iverslty  City  A  splendid 
mural  by  Guatemal  's  Carlo.s  Merlda,  In  the 
entrance  lobby  of  tf  ;  exhibition  hall,  carries 
on  the  Inter-Americ   n  theme. 

TTie  third  bulldli  j  In  the  group  is  what 
call  their  "mlnl-astro- 
"mlnl"   as   compared    to 


some    local    citizens 
dome".    It   may   be 

Houston's    astnxlon^.    but    It    holds    10.500 
ous    and    colorful    sur- 


,  ftiTords  a  fine  view  of 

enough  for  almost  any 

ulars   and   circuses- -all 

lemlsFalr  program  dur- 


spectators  In  luxu: 
rouudlngs.  Every  re" 
the  arena  floor,  hu? 
sports  event,  specta 
of  which  are  on  the 
Ing  Its  six-month  ri  i 

Surrounding  this  i  ew  center  are  the  bright 
'f  a  dozen  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  and  tl  e  mam  exhibit  building 
of  the  Organlzatlonf>f  American  States,  rep- 
jintrles  of  the  Americas, 
rled  and  impressive  and 
»nges  from  folk  dances, 
imazlng  "voladores"  of 
I'om  the  tip  of  a  high 
"ipadres,  no  parachutes!] 
vn  on  unwinding  ropes, 
away  on  barges  float- 
irays. 
[ul  and  enjoyable  Latin 
|e  is  an  Important  fea- 
bre  to  HemisFalr. 
brld's  fair,  otilclally  ap- 
ry  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
^ns.  so  that  governments 
national  exhibits  and 
restricted  to  commer- 
fzlng  the  meld  of  many 
in  this  hemisphere  are 
European.  Asian,  and 
s  well  as  the  exhibit 
buildings  of  the  Can  dlan  and  United  States 
governments. 

Most  Impressive  o  all  the  exhibit  build- 
ings Is  that  of  Texa.  .  which  will  remain  as 
the  permanent  Insti,  ute  of  Texan  Cultures. 
Its  vivid  displays  tr  ce  the  influence  of  25 
national  and  racial  groups  Important  In 
Texas  history,  and  I  le  treasures  the  Insti- 
tute has  collected  f  pm  all  over  the  state 
and  hemisphere  sho  ild  make  this  one  of 
the  great  ethnologi  al  museums  of  the 
southwest.  ' 

Also  permanent  ad  itlous  to  the  San  An- 
tonio scene  are  the  ;wo  handsome  United 
States  buildings  ThoJ  ;  visitors  who  thought 
our  exhibit  at  Montr  ttl  was  a  bit  frivolous 
and  Hollywood-style  'III  be  pleased  to  find 
that  here  we  take  a  ra  )re  dignified,  tho  vivid 
and  entertaining,  loci  ,  at  our  national  life. 
No  one  should  miss  (  le  great  cinema  docu- 
mentary. In  three  pai  3.  covering  "The  Leg- 
acy." "The  Harvest,"  nd  "The  Promise."  of 
the  United  States,  w  ilch  probably  will  be 
one  of  the  hits  of  Hs  hlsPalr.  This  was  pro- 
duced by  Francis  Thi  mpson.  whose  "To  Be 
Alive"  was  such  an  ou  standing  attraction  at 
the  New  York  Pair  a  d  an  Academy  Award 
winner. 

Sin-e  the  building  if  the  Eiffel  tower  few 
cities  have  let  a  worl  I's  fair  go  by  without 
emulating  Paris  and.  aturally,  Texas  has  to 
top  them  all. 

Its  Tower  of  the  Art  Ticas  Is  22  feet  higher 
than  Seattle's  Space  1  eedle  and,  they  claim 


the  tallest  observatloi 
Hemisphere.  Those  w 


the  other  permanent 
Pair  park  than  Seat 
glass-fronted  elevator 


tower  In  the  Western 
o  have  revolved  while 


dining  in  other  towers  around  the  world  may 
be  u  little  blase  abov  ;  these  structures  but 
the  San  Antonio  t^tver  does  have  some 
unique  features. 

Its    graceful    concrfte    shaft 
more  attractive   than 


Is    certainly 
the  bald   Ironwork  of 
tlie  Eiffel  tower  and  i  pre  harmonious  with 


structures  of  Hemls- 

le's    Needle.    Its    three 

provide  breathtaking 
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but  not  too  scary  asc«nts  to  the  upper  levels 
of  the  'tophouse"  Here  there  are  a  gently 
turning  and  attractive  restaurant,  a  second 
Informal  snack  level,  a  glare-free  observation 
deck  protected  by  bronze  glass,  and  an  open 
observation  deck 

The  tower  Is  the  center  of  Fiesta  Island 
where  concessions,  amusements,  and  rides 
concentrate  the  fun  features  of  HemisFalr. 
Among  the  rides  that  eliminate  foot-weart- 
nesfi  are  the  quarter-mile  Sky  Ride,  and  the 
novel  Mlni-Monorall  which  you  can  board  at 
three  stations  along  Its  mlle-and-a-half 
length  around  the  grounds.  Most  relaxing  of 
all  are  the  attractive  excvirslon  boats,  river 
taxis,  entertainment  and  dining  barges  on 
the  waterways. 

Even  walking  won't  tire  you,  however, 
along  the  easy  grades  of  the  pedestrian  ways 
with  shaded  benches  at  frequent  Intervals. 
Like  Seattle's,  this  Is  an  "Intimate"  fair  of 
no  great  exhausting  distances  altho  It  Is 
slightly  larger.  HemisFalr  park  covers  a  little 
over  92  acres  compared  to  Seattle's  75  It  Is 
decidedly  Intimate  when  one  recalls  New 
York's  646  acres  and  Montreal's  1.000. 

Admission  to  HemisFalr  Is  $2  for  adults, 
$1  for  children. 

The  exhibits  and  entertainment  at  Hemis- 
Falr can  keep  a  family  busy  for  days  but  San 
Antonio  Itself  has  long  been  an  attractively 
"different "  city,  with  much  to  offer  the  vaca- 
tioner In  the  depression  years  before  World 
War  II  Its  vigorous  mayor.  Maury  Maverick, 
undertook  a  major  restoration  of  the  historic 
section  of  the  city  along  the  river  front  that 
was  an  unsightly  blot  right  In  the  heart  of 
downtown.  This  "La  Villlta"  or  "little  village" 
dated  from  the  early  mission  days  of  1724. 
The  first  settlers'  huts  had  been  replaced 
by  later  Mexican  mansions  and  by  the  quaint 
old  world  homes  and  churches  of  the  German 
and  other  European  Immigrants  who  came  in 
the  mld-l9th  century. 

By  1939  these,  too.  had  become  a  crumbling 
slum  but  Maverick  did  not  obliterate  them 
ruthlessly.  With  some  help  from  the  National 
Youth  administration  and  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  the  best  of  the  old.  Including 
the  fine  Cos  home  (mansion  of  the  Mexican 
General  Martin  de  Coe  who  was  defeated  by 
the  Texans  In  1835 1 .  the  old  Germ.an  church, 
and  many  more  of  the  original  Spanish  and 
Oermnn  homes  were  restored  to  their  pic- 
turesque beauty.  Flowering  plazas  and  new 
buildings  following  the  traditional  architec- 
ture of  the  restorations  made  the  downtown 
river  front  a  beauty  and  pleasure  sjxjt  instead 
of  a  city  scar. 

Visitors  and  local  citizens  enjoy  rowing  on 
the  picturesque  river  or  strolling  on  the 
river  walk,  a  peaceful  refuge  below  the 
bustling  traffic  of  the  present  business  dis- 
trict. The  Cos  House  Is  a  center  for  civic 
parties,  services  are  held  In  the  old  church, 
Juarez  Plaza  Is  a  popular  setting  for  outdoor 
dances,  the  river  theater  presents  colorful 
productions  on  Its  outdoor  stage,  and  Bolivar 
Hall  Is  a  fine  Pan  American  cultural  center, 
museum,  and  art  center.  In  the  restored  old 
homes  are  arts  and  crafts  shops,  studios,  and 
galleries  to  fascinate  the  shopper  and  many 
distinctive  restaurants  and  night  spots,  some 
Spanish,  some  noted  for  Dixieland  Jazz,  and 
even  a  recent  Irish  Immigrant.  Kelly's  Pub. 
housed  In  a  restored  European  home  that 
might  be  a  quiet  pub  In  Dublin  or  London. 
For  more  information,  on  HemisFalr  and 
San  Antonio,  for  city  maps  and  brochures, 
a  walking-tour  guide,  Information  on  mis- 
sions, and  ticket  and  accommodations  data 
on  the  fair,  write  Betty  Keefe.  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Dept  C.  T.,  P.O.  Box  1628,  San 
Antonio,  Tex.  78206. 

(From   Time    Magazine,    Apr.    12,    19681 
Expositions:  Tivoli  in  Texas 

Brussels.  Seattle,  New  York,  Montreal — • 
and  now  San  Antonio.  Of  fairs,  there  seems 
no  end.  Why  another  now? 

For  one  thing,  because  HemisFalr  '68, 
which  last  week  opened  Us  six-month  run. 
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gives  a  big  lift  to  the  civic  pride  of  San 
Antonio,  long  a  sleepy  city  (pop  :  755.550)  at 
the  edge  of  the  Texas  hill  country,  prevUni.sly 
noted  mainly  as  the  site  of  the  Alamo  For 
another.  It  stimulates  tourism:  omclals  e.s- 
tlmate  conservatively  that,  during  HemlsK  iir. 
7.500.000  people  will  visit  San  Antonio  .md 
will  spend  $35  million  there. 

But  beyond  this,  the  city  has  good  reii--on 
to  pick  a  fair  as  Its  250th  birthday  present 
to  itself.  For  what  the  city  has  really  .le- 
compUshed  Is  urban  renewal  under  the  g:r.s« 
of  a  carnival,  with  the  Federal  Governnifiit 
paying  a  portion  of  the  bill.  Already  the  ^;')8 
million  fair  has  turned  147  acres  of  dov.ii- 
town  San  Antonio  "from  slum  to  Jewel  )).>;■ 
as  Texas'  Governor  John  Connally  puts  u 
provided  the  city  with  a  permineni  !iew 
il3.5  million  Civic  Center  and  contribi'tod 
an  impressive  symbol  of  progref.s  in  the  lisi- 
ft -high  Tower  of  the  Amerlc;is.  tallest,  'b- 
servation  tower  in  the  US. 

Seizing  a  once-ln-a-Ufetlme  opportunity 
to  Inject  new  life  into  the  city  core,  san 
Antonio  has  dredged  out  a  short  water'v  ly 
linking  the  fair  to  the  San  Antonio  River 
and  threaded  the  92.6-acre  HemisFalr  -ite 
Itself  with  a  network  of  canals  It  has  -e- 
furbished  Its  heritage  by  restoring  24  niie 
19th  century  Victorian  houses  on  the  l;.;r- 
grounds.  and  the  area  adjacent  bristles  \v:th 
new  construction.  incUidlng  the  445-To^'m 
Hilton  Palaclo  Del  Rio.  which  overlooks 
HemlsPair  from  the  bank  of  the  San  Antonio 
River. 

Bumpkins  In  Buckskin.  As  International 
expositions  go,  HemlsF-alr  is  a  mlnlfair.  only 
slightly  larger  than  Seattle's  Century  21  out 
only  one-tenth  the  size  of  Montreal's  Expo 
'67.  the  alltlme  giant.  As  a  result,  the  ex- 
position Is  "manageable  In  human  term.';." 
says  HemisFalr's  chief  designer.  Allison 
Peerj'.  meaning  that  all  the  exhibits  ire 
wlihln  easy  walking  distance.  On  the  ile- 
vated  "people  expressway."  no  point  is  n^re 
than  a  ten-minute  walk  from  any  other.  ,:id 
for  variety  there  are  flower-bedecked  barL-es 
plying  the  canals,  a  mlnimonorall.  and  tiuu 
familiar  world's  fair  fixture,  the  Swiss  .Sky- 
ride,  lofting  falrgoers  80  ft.  in  the  air  frnm 
one  edge  of  the  grounds  to  the  other.  P'.ire 
Texas:  the  massive  outdoor  air  condltlonirf 
that  cool  off  the  busiest  walkways,  rest  are.is 
and  queues. 

HemisFalr's  modest  size  does  not  mean 
that  there  is  not  plenty  of  room  for  inn. 
The  43-second  ride  up  the  side  of  ihe  Tower 
of  the  Americas  in  a  glass-fronted  elevator 
Is  a  guaranteed  bellygrabber.  And  from  i!ie 
tower's  open-air  observation  platform,  or  its 
two  levels  of  restaurants,  one  revolving  at  the 
rate  of  one  complete  turn  every  hour.  Tc-y.'.s 
stretches  out  to  the  horizon  90  miles  aw.iv. 
As  at  Montreal,  the  multi-media  mix  jf 
film  and  colored  projections  Is  everywhere, 
including  the  reinstallation  of  two  of  r-;x- 
po's  best  received  shows,  Czechoslovak:;-,  s 
Kino  Automat  and  Laterna  Maglka.  One  jf 
the  chief  displays  at  the  $10  million  Texas 
Pavilion  uses  38  projectors  and  24  screens 
to  convey  a  sweeping  Impression  of  the  stitte 
from  cattle  to  oil  to  space  Purpose.  .=ays  His- 
torian R.  Hendersson  Shuffler,  who  organized 
the  exhibit.  Is  to  dispel  the  myth  that  Tex.is 
is  built  up  entirely  by  "a  bunch  of  hell-roar- 
ing bumpkins  in  buckskin  who  came  brawl- 
ing across  the  frontier  and  settled  down  'o 
shooting  each  other  at  high  noon  In  fn  iit 
of  the  village  saloon." 

There  are  some  100  restaurants  to  choose 
from,  serving  everything  from  Texas  hush 
pL'pples  and  Belgian  waffles  to  Breton  cider 
and  Polynesian  pu  pu  There  Is  a  dellghtTnl 
display  of  some  10.000  pieces  from  Designer 
Alexander  Glrard's  collection  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can folk  art  and  toys,  and  a  310  million  .trt 
exhibition  including  13  masterpieces  by  Goya. 
El  Greco  and  Veldsquez  lent  by  the  Spanisii 
government,  and  a  fresco  of  Geographer 
Amerigo  Vespucci  lent  by  Italy. 

Second  Bonanza.  But  the  most  dazzling  dis- 
play   of    all    Is    at    the    U.S.    Pavilion,    where 
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Francis  Thompson,  who  won  an  Oscar  for  his 
1964  New  York  World's  Fair  documentary 
To  Be  Alnc.  has  triumphed  again.  With  a 
script  by  Poet  W  H.  Auden  and  a  score  by 
Composer  David  Amram.  he  has  produced  a 
23-mlnuie  documentary  that  captures  both 
the  pathos  and  the  promise  of  American  life. 

The  first  five  minutes  of  the  film,  titled 
U  S  (standing  both  for  U.S.  and  us),  are 
shown  simultaneously  in  three  separate  but 
adjacent  400-seat  theaters.  Then,  with  a  roar 
that  sounds  like  a  Boeing  707  talking  off,  the 
walls  and  screens  fiy  up  into  the  loft,  leaving 
ihe  entire  audience  of  1.200  engulfed  lor  the 
duration  of  the  movie  by  a  vast,  curved  screen 
3B  ft.  high  and  135  ft.  long.  This  is  bombarded 
by  images  from  three  17-mm.  projectors.  i)lay- 
iiiB  off  magnilicent  shots  of  the  nation's  still 
existing  wilderness  against  moving  scenes  of 
pcvertv,  congestion  and  blight. 

Come  October,  when  HemlsPair  closes,  San 
Antonio  will  reap  Is  second  bonanza:  the 
entire  site  and  Its  structures.  60'  of  which 
are  permanent,  will  become  the  property  of 
tlie  city.  Just  as  Seattle  came  out  of  its  1962 
fair  with  a  cultural  complex  that  has  im- 
measurably enhanced  the  city's  vitality,  so 
S..n  Antonio  intends  to  use  HemisFalr  .as  a 
permanent  civic  and  cultural  center.  There 
u>  be  used  and  enjoved  will  be  a  200-000-sq.- 
1;  convention  hall  and  a  3,800-seat  ;iudi- 
torium.  Tho  Texas  Pavilion  will  be  converted 
Into  a  history-oriented  Institute  of  Texas 
Cultures,  and  plans  are  afoot  to  maintain  the 
spruced- up  grounds  as  a  Texas  version  of 
Cjpenhai^en's  Tlvoll  Gardens.  As  for  the 
sculpted  concrete  Tower  of  the  Americas.  San 
Antonians  expect  it  to  remain  as  much  a 
svmbol  of  the  city  as  Paris'  Eiffel  Tower  And 
all  that,  for  citizens  of  San  Antonio,  is  fair 
e:iough  reason  for  the  fair. 

I  Prom   the   New   York  Times,   Apr.   5,   1968] 
HemisPair,  Opening  Tomorrow.  Isn't  Texas- 
Size.  DUT   It's  Fun 
(By  Ada  Louise  Huxtable) 

San  Antonio.  April  4 — There  are  only 
three  things  that  are  Texas-size  about  Hcmis- 
Fair.  tho  international  exposition  that  opens 
nere  Saturday:  The  theme.  "The  Confluence 
<il  Civilization  In  the  Americas;"  the  hand- 
some 622-foot  Tower  of  the  Americas  built 
as  the  tallest  observation  tower  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere:  and  the  SlO-mlUlon  Texas 
Pavilion. 

Everything  else  is  almost  miniaturized  on 
a  92-acre  site  that  Is  about  one-tenth  the 
r.ize  of  Expo  67  In  Montreal  and  one-seventh 
the  size  of  the  New  York  World's  Fair  of 
U»S4-65.  The  state  that  does  everything  big 
has  done  Its  World's  Fair  small. 

It  has.  however,  chalked  up  three  firsts. 
This  is  the  first  World's  Fair  held  in  the 
southwest,  the  first  to  be  located  in  the  heart 
of  a  city  as  a  part  of  a  total  downtown  urban 
renewal  plan,  and  the  first  to  save  and  in- 
corporate a  group  of  landmark  buildings  for 
ise  in  the  fair. 

HemisFalr  celebrates  San  Antonio's  250th 
:nnlversarv.  A  Special  Category  World's  Fair 
licensed  bv  the  Bureau  of  International  Ex- 
positions, it  Is  similar  to  Seattle's  Century  21 
in  1962.  It  Is  not  a  large  First  Category  Fair, 
-uch  as  Montreal's  or  the  next  First  Category 
i-ffort,  scheduled  for  Osaka,  Japan,  In  1970. 

MANY   BUILDINGS   TO   STAY 

But  When  HemisFalr  completes  Its  slx- 
nionth  run.  from  April  6  to  Oct.  6,  It  will  leave 
behind  more  than  60  per  cent  of  its  buildings 
.s  part  of  a  downtown  plan,  including  the 
•'jwer.  20  historic  houses  and  a  spanking  new 
>13.5-milllon  Civic  Cent«r. 

This  Civic  Center  complex,  which  opens 
simultaneously  with  the  fair,  consists  of  a 
tonventlon  hall  of  200.000  square  feet,  a  2.- 
>i00-seat  theater  being  inaugurated  on  open- 
:ng  night  with  a  S50-a-seat  performance  of 
Don  Carlo,"  and  a  10.500-seat  arena.  The 
architects  are  Noonan  dfe  Krocker  and  Phelps 
;,:  Simmons  &  Associates.  It  Is  all  carried  out 
in  a  kind  of  retardataire  modern  style,  with 
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good  spaces  that  will  probably  wear  well,  but 
It  win  cause  no  excitement  on  the  art  or 
architectural  scene. 

Urban  renewal  cleared  147  acres  of  down- 
town San  Antonio  at  a  cost  of  about  $28- 
milUon,  with  the  Civic  Center  as  a  prime 
objective.  The  land  was  bought  by  the  city 
for  about  $3-mllllon.  and  the  92-acre  fair 
site  was  then  leased  to  San  Antonio  Fair. 
Inc.  HemisFalr  cost  about  $175-mlllion.  It 
expects  to  break  even  with  7.2  million  visi- 
tors. 

In  the  abracadabra  of  Federal-city  urban 
renewal  arithmetic,  about  $6-milliun  in  "ur- 
ban improvements"  on  the  fairgrounds  can 
be  used  as  "credits"  against  costs  of  other 
urban  renewal  projects,  including  low-cost 
housing.  The  future  downtown  could  be 
San  Antonio's  real  250th  birthday  present  to 
itself. 

HemlsPair  does  not  bill  itself  as  an  ex- 
tra vagan/a.  Tlie  site,  dotted  by  some  1.200 
pecan,  hackberry  and  ollu-r  Texas  bhaile 
irces  saved  during  demolition,  and  criss- 
crossed by  waterways,  elevated  walks  and 
a  mlnl-monorall,  can  be  traversed  briskly  by 
foot  in  an  hour. 

Exploration  of  the  exhibits  of  23  partici- 
pating countries  dn  standard,  fair-provided 
.space,  since  nations  do  not  build  their  own 
pavilions  in  a  Special  Category  Fair)  and  of 
19  corporate  pavilions  can  take  .;  few  pleasant 
days  or  a  relaxed.  Texas-style  summer. 

■  ATMOSPHERE  WITH  MEALS 

International  eating,  from  local  chill  to 
imported  luiute  cuisine,  can  go  on  for  more 
than  three  months  of  varied  snacks  and 
meals,  with  the  fanciest  in  an  assortment  of 
the  old  houses  saved  with  the  trees.  The 
price  lor  some  of  these  meals  will  be  high, 
but  the  19th  Century  historic  Texas  atmos- 
phere is  thrown  in. 

HemisFalr's  amusement  area  is  smack  at 
it.=i  center,  surroimdlng  the  monumental 
tower.  Near  it  is  Project  Y,  a  kind  of  con- 
tinuous youth  center  fun-and-games  hap- 
pening- 

Everything  is  comfortably  pedestrian  In 
scale.  This  is  a  fair  that  is  less  world-of- 
the-fuiure  than  here-and-now.  Its  character 
is  deliberately  tied  to  a  city  that  has  a  tour- 
ist-oriented Villlta,  or  historic  town,  a  mean- 
dering river  with  landscaped  banks  a  cool 
18  feet  below  the  urban  bustle,  and  a  string 
of  18th  Century  Spanish  missions  on  its 
outskirts. 

It  Is  a  city  that  also  has  its  contemporary 
quota  of  ijarking  lots  and  neon  and  tree- 
shorn  main  roads  that  are  probably  the 
longest  automobile  showrooms  outside  of 
California.  It  has  just  added  a  brutally  ill- 
conceived  parking  garage  at  the  end  of  La 
Villlta.  the  siting  and  design  of  which  were 
shrouded  in  political  and  economic  mystery. 

OUTSIDE    THE    FRONT    DOOR 

The  way  to  the  historic  missions  Is  past 
Mission  oidsmobile.  Mission  Industrial  Park 
and  what  should  be  called,  if  it  Isn't,  the 
Mission  Auto  Dump. 

The  way  to  the  fair  is  simpler.  It  is  right 
out  of  yoiu-  front  door  if  you  happen  to  be 
staying  at  the  new  Palaclo  del  Rio  Hot«l, 
a  21 -story  Hilton  questionably  placed  on  the 
wandering  riverbank.  This  Mlaml-Hacienda 
hybrid  is  notable  chlefiy  for  the  fact  that 
its  prefab  rooms  were  lifted  Into  place  In 
a  record  total  of  202  days,  in  time  for  the 
fair.  It  has  also  brought  prefab  Hilton  cul- 
tvire.  cuisine  and  prices  to  San  Antonio. 

It  is  possible  to  enter  the  fair  by  way  of 
the  river,  the  city's  outstanding  amenity,  be- 
cause one  of  the  better  bits  of  planning 
extended  it  into  the  convention  center. 
Additional  waterways  provide  internal  fair 
transportation. 

The  HemlsPair  site,  like  most  old  center- 
city  areas,  contained  slums,  mixed  industrial 
uses,  some  tenacious  middle-class  homes  and 
a  large  number  of  the  city's  historic  houses 
In  hopeless  to  salvageable  condition. 

About   20  of  these  houses,  preserved   and 
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incorporated  Into  the  Pair  as  restaurants 
and  boutiques,  are  proving  to  be  Its  most 
attractive  feature.  Without  their  special  local 
flavor,  this  would  be  just  another,  smaller 
carbon  copy  of  the  flashy  commercial  formula 
that  has  become  overly  fionlUar  to  20th  Cen- 
tiuy  fair  hoppers. 

"To  save  or  not  to  save  the  houses  has  been 
a  headline  battle  during  the  five  years  of 
HemisFalr's  preparation.  Tlie  fate  of  at  least 
one  went  as  far  as  the  United  SUites  Senate, 
where  historic  preservation  was  written  Into 
the  Federal  participating  legislation. 

WOMEN    ARE    SAVING    THE    WEST 

The  result.  20  old  houses  kept,  out  of  a 
possible  75  or  80,  represents  a  partial  triumph 
for  the  early  planners  of  the  fair  and  San 
Antonio's  formidable,  largely  fem.de  con- 
servation Society.  If  men  won  the  West,  the 
women  are  saving  it. 

HemisFalr's  most  visible  high  spot  Is  the 
soaring  $6.5-milllon  Tower  of  the  Americas, 
a  slip-form  concrete  shaft  with  revolving 
restaurants  and  observation  platforms  at  the 
top.  It  has  been  carried  out  with  substantial 
style  by  the  San  Antonio  architects  Ford, 
Powell  &   Carson. 

The  lower,  a  s^enuine  act  of  serious  design 
and  construction,  makes  most  of  the  rest  of 
the  fair  look  like  architectural  amateurism. 
Staff-designed  lacillties  and  ^iraphics.  while 
adequate,  failed  to  match  the  flair  and  finesse 
that  marked  the  high  level  of  design  profes- 
sionalism at  Montreal. 

The  iwo-part.  $6,750,000  United  States 
Pavilion  is  a  large,  sleek,  pretentious  piece 
of  marble- WTapped  nonarchltecturo. 

It  can  only  be  called  extravayantly  ordi- 
nary. The  absolutely  standard  commercial 
oxliibits  inside  are  redeemed  by  Francis 
Thcunpsons  latest  movie  miracle,  which  will 
make  more  people  think  about  the  despolia- 
tion of  the  American  heritage,  from  land  and 
air  to  liberty,  than  any  urban  riot. 

TEXAS-SIZE    STATEMENT 

Texas  has  built  a  block-buster,  which,  like 
the  United  States  Pavilion,  is  permanent. 
Tlie  368-foot -long  structure  makes  a  Texas- 
size  statement  outside  and  then  tells  the 
story  of  Texas  inside  in  terms  of  its  little 
people  and  nonheroes  of  every  coiiuitautlng 
nationality. 

Designed  bv  Caudlll  Rowlett  Scott  of  Hous- 
ton to  house  the  Institute  of  Texan  Culttires, 
It  looks  like  SlO-mlUlon  worth  of  precast 
concrete  and  red  granite.  Its  use  of  water  and 
hard,  sophisticated,  expert  detailing  save  it 
from  l>eing  an  aggressive  cliche. 

But  the  fair's  greatest  delight  is  "The 
Ma?ic  of  a  People, "  some  10.000  items  from 
Alexander  Glrard's  famous  Latin-American 
folk  art  collection  in  Girard-deslgned  set- 
tings of  brilliant  beauty  and  wit.  This  Is  life, 
art.  culture  and  confluence  .ill  rolled  into 
one  and  worth  the  ti-ip  to  Texas.  A  pre-open- 
ing  dry  run  of  children  couldn't  be  gotten 
out;  adults  will  find  no  less  pleasure. 

Among  the  commercial  exhibits.  IBM., 
with  two  pavilions  by  Eliot  Noyes  and  Asso- 
ciates, and  the  Ford  Building,  by  the  Detroit 
architect  Gunnar  Birkerts.  break  the  mold  of 
corporate  banality. 

Plans  for  the  fair  site  are  less  than  firm. 
There  is  talk  of  an  inter -American  educa- 
tional center  for  the  permanent  structures 
other  than  the  Texas  museum.  A  Tlvoll  Is 
envisioned  for  the  entertainment  sector. 

In  the  meantime,  the  fair  is  fun.  South- 
west style.  But  what  San  Antonio  does  with 
the  center-city  site  after  October  will  be  the 
real  measure  of  HemisFalr's  success. 

HemisFalr's  hours  are  9  A.M.  to  12  P.M. 
for  gate  time  every  day  except  Saturday, 
when  the  gates  are  open  until  1  A.M.;  10  A.M. 
to  10  P.M.  for  pavilions. 

Admission  is  S2  far  adults  and  $1  for  chil- 
dren. There  are  special  charges  for  the  Tower 
of  the  Americas  :ind  some  exhibits,  such  as 
the  theme  gallery  and  the  Glrard  collection, 
ranging  from  50  cents  to  81.  and  for  special 
entertainment   and   transportation.   Lodging 
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can  be  arranged  throu^ 
tor  Servlcee. 


the  HemlsPalr  Vlsl- 


|Prom   the  New  York  Times,   Apr.   5.    1967] 
The    Magic    of   a    Peof  ,e:    HemisFaib    1968, 

Opening  Tomorrow,    Ihoulo  Delight  the 

Young  at  Heart 

(By  Howard    Taubman) 

San  Antonio,  Tbx.,  iprll  4. — Some  days 
before  the  oRlclal  open  ng  of  HemlsPalr  '68 
on  Saturday,  the  man  gement  opened  one 
of  Its  happiest  exhlblU  "El  Encanto  de  un 
Pueblo"  (The  Magic  ol  a  People),  specially 
for  the  children  of  me)  and  women  on  the 
staff.  To  an  outlander.  who  was  allowed  to 
mingle  with  the  eager  ind  excited  small  fry 
and  the  relatives  theyaiad  In  tow,  "El  En- 
canto  de  un  Pueblo"  ,  s  sure  to  be  one  of 
the  successes  of  this  fall  dedicated  to  the  con- 
fluence of  civilizations  In  the  Americas.  For 
"El  Encanto"  Is  lnde(  1  a  kind  of  magic, 
created  with  toys  to  a  ;hieve  childlike  sim- 
plicity and  wonder.  It  '111  rejoice  the  spirits 
of  the  young  In  heart 

"El  Encanto"  represe  ts  a  vital  part  of  the 
life  work  of  Alexande  Glrard,  60-year-old 
American  architect  an  I  designer  who  lives 
In  Santa  Fe.  N.M.  It  la  a  series  of  41  visual- 
izations of  different  as  )ectfi  of  Latin-Amer- 
ican life  and  imaginat  )n  put  together  with 
folk  toys,  ranging  {  om  the  tiniest  of 
soldiers  to  a  vast  vi  rlety  of  landscapes, 
buildings,  plants  and  rees.  animals,  angels 
and   mortals   in   rich,   ]  rlmary   colors. 

Mr.  Olrard,  a  slim,  aid  man,  seemed  to 
be  lurking  in  the  shacKws  of  the  corridors 
of  "El  Encanto"  as  thei 
parents  filed  by.  If  h« 
repeated  exclamations 
hint  of  it.  If  he  wasnl 
to  please. 

There  are  more  than] 
exhibit,  representing  a 
Mr.  Glrard  has  accumiij 
maintains  In  the  0£ 
Santa  Pe.  These  lO.OC 
bled  to  tell  Bible  storS 
dally  concerns  of  the  pe 
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the  Creation  and  end 
of   hell   and   a   blissful 
Olrard  has  been  here 
Ing    the    installation 
one  else   to  set  the  flg' 

When  I  observed  thA  the  crowd  In  the 
stiidium  in  the  large  w  quette  of  a  corrida 
was  so  numerous  that  t  must  have  taken 
many  hands  to  fix  it  the  e,  he  shook  his  head 
and  said  he  had  done  It  all  himself  and 
needed  a  day  to  accomp  ,sh  Just  that.  As  for 
the  matador  with  his  red  cape  and  the 
charging  bull  in  the  cen  er  of  the  ring,  their 
positions  were  approve*  anly  after  a  profes- 
sional bullfighter  vouch  d  for  authenticity. 

If  the  Glrard  exhibit  was  ready  for  the 
public  this  weekend,  a  »t  of  HemlsPalr  '68 
was  In  the  final,  aglta  k1  stages  of  being 
completed.  Huge  woodei  boxes  were  being 
uncrated  and  weird  scu  ptures  were  being 
exposed.  A  group  of  paint  pgs  from  the  Prado 
in  Madrid  were  en  route  by  truck  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  port  wl  ;re  they  had  Just 
landed 

Oddly  shaped  screens  I  id  their  films  were 
being  tested.  The  film  li  the  Ford  Pavilion 
was  cheerfully  puffing,  tn  the  360-degree 
screen,  the  felicities  of  I  le  company's  pro- 
ducts and  people,  in  the  Tnlted  States  pavi- 
lion I  got  permission  to  look  at  the  three 
theaters  ihat  can  become  one  in  a  flash  but 
I  could  not  yet  see  Fran  Is  Thompson's  21- 
mlnute  film.  But  the  wo  d  was  that  It  was 
likely  to  be  a  winner.  Ilk  his  contributions 
to  the  New  Yoflt  and  M  ntreal  fairs. 

Despite   the   bustle,   fa  r   officials   took   off 
time  to  worry  about  an  a  isortment  of  ques 
tions 

Victor  Alessandro,  thciconductor  of  the 
San  Antonio  Symphony  '  hlch  Is  producing 
the  work,  is  doing  It  ur  sut,  opening  with 
the  Pontalnebleau  scene  which  Is  almost 
never  performed.  That  vi  11   start  at  6  P.M 
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and  end  In  less  than  half  an  hour.  Then 
there  will  be  an  elaborate  buffet  supper. 
When  the  opera  resumes.  It  will  probably  go 
on  until  midnight.  That  is  a  rigorous  sched- 
ule even  for  opera  buffs. 

Another  question:  How  will  the  hall's 
acoustics  be?  Listening  from  the  balcony  to 
stage  hands  chattering  while  putting  up  a 
set.  one  would  guess  that  they  will  be  all 
right.  But  one  never  jcnows.  Meanwhile.  Mr. 
Alessandro,  the  orchestra  and  Hllde  Sohmer, 
the  soloist,  were  rehearing  the  specially  oom- 
mlssloned  piano  concerto  by  John  Corigllano 
Jr.,  which  will  have  Its  premiere  here  next 
Sunday  In  the  barnlike  Municipal  Auditor- 
ium. 

And  the  biggest  question:  How  will  Hemls- 
Palr make  It  with  the  public?  The  cautious 
hope  here  Is  for  a  minimum  of  7.5  million 
paying  customers  before  the  closing  In  Oc- 
tober. But  to  Judge  from  a  look  at  the  ex- 
position a  few  days  before  Its  opening  this  is 
a  human-sized  fair,  set  in  the  center  of  a 
cxjsmopolltan  city  in  the  heartland  of  Amer- 
ica. It  should  have  a  special  appeal  of  its 
own. 
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(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  April  4,  1968) 
MiNiFAiR   Masquerade:    San   Antonio   Finds 

Response  by   Exhibitors  Light,  but  Says 

HemisFair  Star  is  Bright 

(By  Jim  Hyatt) 

San  Antonio. — By  some  standards  Hemls- 
Palr '68  Is  mlnlfalr  masquerading  as  a  world's 
exhibition. 

The  fair,  which  begins  its  six-month  sea- 
son Saturday,  Is  only  one-tenth  the  size  of 
Montreal's  1.000-acre  Expo  67.  Some  of  its 
attractions  are  copies  from  other  fairs.  And, 
despite  strong  endorsements  from  President 
Johnson  and  Gov.  Connally  of  Texas,  Hemls- 
Palr has  attracted  a  somewhat  meager  rep- 
resentation of  foreign  and  corporate  exhibi- 
tors. 

But  fair  officials  stoutly  insist  HemlsPalr 
will  prove  a  charming  counterpart  of  colossal 
shows  such  as  Montreal's  and  New  York's. 
They  expect  7  million  to  10  million  visitors, 
or  roughly  the  same  as  the  9.6  million  attend- 
ance at  Seattle's  1962  "Century  21"  exposi- 
tion. Seattle  lured  40  foreign  nations  and 
dozens  of  business  exhibits.  San  Antonio  has 
scrambled  to  count  three  dozen  foreign  coun- 
tries among  its  exhibitors,  some  of  them  with 
token  participation.  About  18  U.S.  Industrial 
and  institutional  participants  will  be  on 
hand. 

Although  particular  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  the  Western  Hemisphere,  since 
this  Is  the  first  world's  exhibition  in  the 
Southwest,  only  seven  Western  Hemisphere 
nations.  Including  the  US,  are  sponsoring 
Individual  pavilions.  Officials  blame  economic 
and  political  conditions  for  the  absence  ol 
separate  pavilions  from  such  major  Latin 
American  countries  as  Brazil  and  Argentina. 

TRUE    TO    ITS    IMAGE 

Still,  officials  assert  the  fair  Is  true  to  Its 
hemispheric  image.  Five  Central  American 
republics  have  a  Joint  pavilion,  and  other 
Latin  American  countries  are  Joining  an  art 
exhibit  sponsored  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  financed  In  part  by  a 
San  Antonio  family. 

Such  difficulties  are  common  with  events 
of  this  magnitude,  fair  officials  insist.  Indeed, 
tourists  may  find  HemisFair  particularly  ap- 
pealing owing  to  its  size.  The  emphasis  is  on 
compactness,  with  pavilions  separated  by 
cozy  courtyards,  art  work,  two  dozen  restored 
old  homes  and  several  thousand  trees  pre- 
served or  added  to  the  site. 

Like  San  Antonio,  the  250-year-old  host 
for  the  fair.  HemisFair  avoids  lavish  archi- 
tectural flourishes  and  concentrates  on  de- 
veloping a  certain  charm  and  a  flavor  of  his- 
tory. HemisPair's  theme.  "The  Confluence  of 
Civilization  in  the  Americas."  is  what  San 
Antonio  is  all  about.  .Spanish  explorers  land- 
ed in  Texas  a  hundred  years  before  the  Pil- 


grims docked  at  Plymouth.  San  Antonio  wis 
a  flourishing  Spanish  outpost  when  Georce 
Washington  was  a  youth.  Teddy  Roose\fit 
recruited  Ws  Rough  Riders  in  the  bar  of  the 
local  Menger  Hotel.  Today,  scientists  explore 
the  frontiers  of  space  and  medicine. 

HemisFair  is  Just  200  yards  from  the  fan.fd 
Alamo  In  downtown  San  Antonio.  The  citv's 
historic  river  has  been  diverted  into  the  9J.5 
acre  site.  Boats  carry  visitors  from  their  hotel 
or  a  favorite  restaurant  to  HemisPair's  front 
door.  On  the  fairgrounds,  visitors  can  rifle 
an  elevated  mlnl-monorail,  a  skyrlde,  an  la- 
land-waterway  system,  or  stroll  across  swer|). 
ing  concrete  walkways  to  various  exhibits. 
broad  economic  impact 
Publicists  say  a  tourist  could  walk  from  one 
end  of  the  fair  to  the  other  in  five  minutes. 
Not  that  a  visitor  would  choose  to.  Jp.iin's 
priceless  art  exhibit,  for  example,  could  t. 
an  afternoon.  One  could  eat  at  HemisB 
for  three  months  without  dupllratlng  a  me;il, 
according  to  the  press  agents. 

HemisFair,  which  closes  Oct.  6,  Is  expectid 
to  generate  a  broad  economic  impact.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  already  have  been  spent  in 
San  Antonio  Improving  tourist  facilities.  Tlie 
Pair  itself  will  cost  $156  million.  One  archi- 
tectural marvel  is  a  new  hotel  across  from 
the  fair,  built  from  rooms  fabricated  at  ;■:.- 
other  site  and  brought  to  the  hotel.  Each 
room,  complete  with  furniture  and  Glde<  n 
bible  in  place,  was  swung  into  position 
while  a  helicopter  rotor  atop  each  unit  fur- 
nished stability.  The  hotel  was  built  by  H.  li 
Zachry,  head  of  a  major  construction  firm 
and  chairman  of  the  group  running  Hemi.--- 
Fair. 

The  fair  is  expected  to  result  In  more  than 
$250  million  of  retail  spending,  includini? 
a  $39  million  gain  to  the  nation's  balance  if 
pa>Tnents  from  expected  foreign  visitors. 

Even  on  peak  attendance  days,  planners 
assert,  adequate  commercial  lodging  will  i.c 
available  within  90  minutes  driving  time  ■! 
the  city.  Including  Austin,  the  state  capital. 
Interstate  highways  provide  motor  .^ccess  to 
the  fair.  The  fair  will  be  easy  for  motorists  ;o 
locate.  Rising  at  its  center  is  the  massive 
622-foot  concrete  Tower  of  the  Americas, 
theme  structure  of  the  event.  Its  elevators 
will  carry  up  to  1.750  persons  an  hour  to  tlie 
observation  platforms  and  revolving  restau- 
rant at  its  top. 

(Even  the  tower  has  had  its  problems. 
Plans  for  private  financing  fell  through,  and 
voters  finally  authorized  $5.5  million  city 
revenue  bonds.  The  bond  election  delay  and 
recent  unusual  bad  weather  conditions  have 
forced  workmen  to  round-the-clock  work 
turns  to  meet  their  deadlines.) 

OPERA,  rodeos,   auto  STUNTS 

Millions  of  dollars  in  permanent  buildiiiss 
will  be  left  on  the  site  after  the  fair.  The  city 
has  built  a  $15  million  ci\-ic  center  complex, 
including  an  arena,  exhibit  hall  and  theater 
All  three  will  be  packed  with  entertainme:  : 
during  the  fair,  beginning  with  a  $50-a-tlc.  - 
et  opening-night  performance  April  6  f 
Verdi's  Don  Carlo.  The  opera  will  even  revue 
the  seldom -performed  first  act  at  6  p.m.  Tlie 
remaining  four  acts  will  go  on  after  a  cham- 
pagne supper. 

The  Bolshoi  Ballet.  Jack  Benny,  Bob  Hope, 
a  rodeo,  auto  stunt  drivers  and  various  con- 
certs also  will  appear  during  the  fair. 

The  fair  is  on  an  urban-renewal  site  which 
the  Federal  Government  ptirchased  for  $12.- 
500.000.  The  land  was  sold  to  the  city,  whicii 
In  turn  leased  the  area  to  the  group  organl?- 
Ing  HemisFair.  The  U.S.  pavilion  here  Is  :. 
$6,750,000  two-buUdlng  project.  An  exhibi- 
tion hall  will  trace  the  nation's  history  in  a 
"confluence"    theme    display. 

Nearby,  Academy-Award  winner  Pranci.s 
Thompson  has  produced  a  special  film  to  be 
shown  In  a  70-foot  high  theater.  The  1,200- 
seat  theater  has  been  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions, each  with  its  own  screen.  The  first  two 
parts  of  the  film.  The  Legacy  and  The  Har- 
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vest,  will  be  shown  on  small  screens.  Then. 
In  a  "confluence,"  curtains  dividing  the  seats 
will  rise,  the  small  screens  will  disappear, 
and  the  final  movie  segment,  The  Promise, 
will  be  shown  on  a  huge  135-by-38-foot  cur- 
vilinear screen. 

Mr.  Tliompson  received  an  Academy  Award 
In  1966  for  best  documentary  short  subject: 
the  film.  To  Be  Alive,  was  shown  at  the 
Johnson's  wax  pavlUion  at  the  New  York 
World's  Pair. 

At  a  $10  million  Institute  of  Texan  Cul- 
tures, displays  vrill  trace  the  26  ethnic  groups 
that  have  lived  in  the  state.  At  a  center 
display,  back  projectors  will  show  movies 
and  slides  on  65  overhead  screens. 

A    "HAPPENING"    AND    A    LOOM 

R.  Henderson  Shuffler,  the  Institute's  direc- 
tor, says  the  exhibit  will  shun  the  traditional 
vision  of  Texas  as  "a  bunch  of  hell-roaring 
bumpkins  in  buckskin."  Instead,  visitors  will 
discover  that  the  first  Jew  in  Texas  was  Gas- 
par  de  Sosa,  governor  of  a  state  of  Spanish 
Mtxico  who  led  an  expedition  across  West 
Texas  in  1590.  and  that  William  Goyens.  a 
Negro  land  owner,  helped  bankroll  the  Texas 
Revolution. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  other  entertaln- 
mint,  too.  Officials  have  set  aside  a  special 
area  as  "Project  Y."  a  sort  of  permanent 
"h.ippenlng"  where  young  people  will  gather 
for  musical  Jam  sessions,  sports,  soap-box  or- 
atory, mechanical  or  artistic  projects. 

A  Texas  firm  has  brought  from  Expo  67  the 
two  popular  Czechoslovaklan  features:  La- 
terna  Maglka.  which  combines  a  stage  and 
movie  show,  and  Kino  Automat,  where  the 
audience  directs  the  plot  by  taking  frequent 
votes.  One  of  the  exhibits  most  faithful  to  the 
theme  is  Alexander  Girard's  collection  of 
folk-art  figures  collected  during  40  years 
from  Latin  America  and  Ehirope.  More  than 
12.U00  of  the  figures  have  been  fashioned  into 
a  41-vrtndow  exhibit  called  El  Encanto  de  un 
Pueblo,  or  The  Magic  of  a  People. 

.\t  International  Business  Machines  Corp.. 
specially  programed  computers  will  .\nswer 
questions,  and  operate  a  Jacquard  loom  The 
original  loom  was  exhibited  at  the  1801  In- 
ternational Exposition  in  Paris.  Here,  visitors 
will  "draw"  a  design  on  a  cathode  ray  tube. 
The  computer  vrtll  direct  the  loom  to  trans- 
fer the  design  into  a  four-inch  swatch  of 
cloth,  which  the  visitor  will  get  as  a  souvenir. 

HELP     FROM     OTHER     EVENTS? 

HemlsPalr  officials  are  counting  on  other 
events  to  help  draw  visitors.  Both  Rotary  and 
Lions  Clubs  are  holding  international  con- 
ventions in  the  Southwest  this  year.  The 
Professional  Golfers'  Association  tournament 
Will  be  here  during  the  summer.  And  the 
Olympics  in  Mexico  City  just  as  HemisFair 
closes. 

Local  businessmen  and  citizens  underwrote 
about  $8  million  in  expenses  for  the  fair,  and 
more  than  $13  million  has  already  been  spent 
bv  San  Antonio  Pair  Corp..  the  official  sponsor 
Marshall  T.  Steves,  Its  president,  says  the 
fa.r  will  show  a  profit  with  anything  above 
7'>  million  visitors.  Profits  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  city  while  underwriters  will  cover 
anv  losses. 

[From  Business  Week.  Mar.  30,  1968) 
This  World's  Fair  Has  a  Long  Puti-re 
I  San  Antonio's  HemisFair  is  the  first  ex- 
position put  together  along  with  an  urban 
renewal  project.  Among  its  many  legacies 
win  be  a  civic  center  complex  In  a  former 
Blum  area.) 

I-egend  has  it  that  when  Mexican  General 
S;:ita  Anna  rode  away  from  the  Alamo  In 
1836.  he  told  those  he  left  behind  In  San 
Antonio  not  to  do  anything  until  he  re- 
turned. Accordingly  to  the  story.  San  An- 
tonians  have  followed  his  orders  to  the  letter 
ever  since. 

But  today  residents  of  the  South  Texas 
ci:y,  who  once  greeted  the  tale  with  a  shrug 
and  a  weak  smile,  boldly  declare  that  they 
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can  accomplish  as  much  as  any  city.  In  the 
current  refrain  of  city  officials.  "If  you  don't 
believe  it.  look  at  HemlsPalr  '68. ' 

Their  hope,  of  covirse,  is  that  thousands 
of  tourists  will  look  at  HemlsPalr  after  it 
open  next  week  and  see  a  lot  of  San  Antonio 
in  the  process.  The  fair  rings  up  several  firsts 
for  the  city. 

It  is  the  world's  first  exposition  in  the 
Southwest,  the  world's  first  fair  in  the  down- 
town area  of  a  city,  ;ind— most  important  to 
San  Antonio — the  first  worlds  lair  put  to- 
gether along  with  a  multi-million  dollar  ur- 
ban redevelopment  project. 

BENEFITS 

Facts  like  these  may  mean  little  to  the 
sightseer  intent  on  enjoying  the  fair's  attrac- 
tions and  having  a  good  time.  But  as  far  as 
San  Antonio  is  concerned,  HemisFair  '68 
means  more  than  wads  of  money  brought  in 
by  tourists. 

For  one  thing,  the  enormous  job  of  putting 
the  fair  together  created  a  bracing  new  mo- 
rale in  San  Antonio,  the  17th  largest  city  in 
the  U.S.  in  terms  of  poulatlon,  but  little 
known  except  for  the  Alamo  and  its  five  inlli- 
lary  bases  in  which  thousands  of  servicemen 
have  been  trained.  For  another,  the  fair  was 
planned  to  leave  San  Antonio  with  many 
tangible  assets  after  it  closes. 

.San  Antonlans  hope  the  fair  will  be  the 
first  step  towaTd  the  achievement  of  a  num- 
ber of  goals: 

Draw  fair  tourists  to  such  other  scenic  at- 
tractions as  the  redeveloped  and  colorfully 
Mexican-accented  San  Antonio  riverfront 
that  meanders  through  the  heart  of  the  city. 

Focus  attention  of  businessmen  on  the 
city  and  encourage  them  to  consider  It  In 
terms  of  new  plant  locations. 

Point  up  the  advantages  of  urban  develop- 
ment which,  though  not  as  staunchly  op- 
posed as  in  some  other  Texas  cities,  has  had 
only   tepid   support   from    business. 

Rid  the  city  once  and  for  all  of  the  "siesta 
and  manana"  characterization  of  its  Mexican 
heritage.  It  is  one  reason  that  it  has  been 
slow   to  experience  change  and   growth. 

But  there  are  others,  too.  Besides  a  large 
percentage  of  Mexican-Americans  in  its 
metropolitan  area  population  of  800.000. 
there  is  a  large  group  of  people  of  German 
ancestry  who.  in  the  words  of  one  official, 
•like  things  the  way  they  are."  This  conser- 
vatism also  finds  support  among  San  An- 
tonio's many  retired  military  men. 

"Most  of  the  people  In  a  position  to  do 
anything  made  their  money  on  ranches  and 
oil  outside  San  Antonio  and  they  weren't  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  the  city,"  the 
official  says. 

A  meeting  of  the  city's  26  banks  produced 
a  $4.5-mlllion  loan  for  San  Antonio  Fair, 
Inc.,  which  was  formed  to  develop  the  ex- 
position, and  within  three  months  local  busi- 
nessmen had  pledged  $8-mlllion  both  as 
backing  for  the  loan  and  for  additional  ex- 
penses. "It's  the  only  time  I  can  remember 
the  banks  all  Joining  together  for  one  cause," 
says  Steves. 

By  mid-1963,  enthusiasm  for  the  fair  was 
running  high.  The  city's  urban  renewal 
agency  acquired  and  cleared  147  acres  of  land 
for  the  civic  center  at  a  cost  of  about  $28- 
milllon  and  sold  it  to  the  city  for  just  over 
$3-mllllon.  The  city  then  leased  92  acres  to 
San  Antonio  Fair.  Inc.,   for   the   fair  site. 

On  the  eve  of  the  opening  of  the  fair.  San 
Antonlans  can  point  to  a  number  of  benefits 
that  will  last  long  after  the  last  visitor  has 
left.  One.  of  course,  is  the  $13-mllllon  civic 
center,  now  nearing  completion.  It  includes 
a  10.500-seat  arena,  a  2.500-seat  theater,  and 
an  exhibition  hall. 

The  fair  also  resulted  in  the  clearing  of 
some  bad  slums  and  the  relocation  of  1.600 
people. 

FUTURE    PLANS 

The  city  has  adopted  a  plan  for  using  the 
fair's  $l56-milllon  worth  of  major  facilities 
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after  It  closes  In  October,  and  a  citizens  ad- 
visory committee  has  been  set  up  to  work 
with"  the  City  Council  in  implementing  the 
plan. 

Allison  B.  Perry.  HemisPair's  director  ol 
planning,  savs  the  fair  was  built  with  an  eye 
toward  future  use.  Accordingly,  exhibitors 
whose  facilities  were  deemed  suitable  for  re- 
use were  required  to  build  permanent  foun- 
dations and  frameworks. 

Parts  of  the  plan  are  firm  Tlie  SlO-mlllion 
Institute  of  Texan  Cultures,  built  on  seven 
acres  in  a  corner  of  the  fair  site,  will  acquire 
another  six  acres  and  become  a  museum  de- 
voted to  telling  the  story  of  the  state's  de- 
velopment. And  the  fair's  cooling  system  will 
continue  to  serve  the  permanent  taviildlngs. 
the  civic  center,  and  a  private  hotel. 

More  ambitious  but  vaguer  parts  of  the 
plan  involve  an  area  called  Tower  Plaza  sur- 
rounding the  622-ft.-high  Tower  of  the 
Americas,  and  the  area  now  occupied  by  the 
U.S.  and  international  pavilions.  For  the 
Tower  Plaza,  now  dominated  by  rides  and 
pavilions.  Perry  envisions  a  permanent  gar- 
den-recreational facility  "similar  to  the 
Tlvoli  Gardens  of  Copenhagen." 

An  even  more  sweeping  Idea  calls  for  turn- 
ing some  of  the  pavilions  Into  a  U.S. -Latin 
American  educational  and  cultural  center. 

While  the  fair  has  made  a  substantial  dent 
in  the  city's  slum  problem,  urban  renewal  of- 
ficials are  tempering  their  enthusiasm  to 
avoid  creating  an  impression  that  Hemis- 
Fair wa.s  built  with  urban  renewal  funds. 

"We  didn't  contribute  anything  to  the 
building  of  the  fair."  says  Winston  Martin, 
director  of  the  city's  urban  renewal  agency. 
"Urban  renewal  is  involved  only  in  assisting 
San  Antonio  develop  a  civic  center  complex. 
It's  the  business  of  the  city  that  they  have 
arranged  with  San  Antonio  Pair.  Inc..  to  have 
their  exposition  In  the  center." 

One  of  the  biggest  contributions  of  Mar- 
tin's agencv  has.  in  fact,  gone  largely  un- 
noticed. Tills  was  the  successful  relocation 
of  the  families  from  the  slum  housing  on  the 
site  of  the  civic  center.  Martin  built  a  strong 
relocation  organization  and  devoted  great 
care — and  S1.3-milIion— to  avoid  charges 
that  people  were  being  thrown  out  of  their 
home.';  to  make  way  lor  a  busines!5- backed 
exposition.  Martin  "thinks  the  effort  went 
smoothly,  and  none  of  the  city's  Negro  or 
Mexican-American   spokesmen   dispute   him. 

IMPRINT 

San  Antonio  will  wind  up  with  some  $6- 
mlllion  in  excess  urban  renewal  credits  be- 
cause of  the  improvements  it  made  in  the 
fair  area.  Tlie  money  can  be  applied  to  proj- 
ects, including  low-income  housing,  that 
have  been  in  the  planning  stage  for  some 
time.  Martin  says  that  "urban  renewal  is  in 
better  shape  than  ever"  in  San  Antonio. 

This,  plus  the  many  tangible  assets  that 
will  be  left  standing  alter  the  fair  closes,  in- 
sures that  HemisFair  will  leave  a  lasting  im- 
print on  San  Antonio. 


HUNGER  AND  DIFFICULTIES  FACED 
BY  FARM  FAMILIES 


HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

or    KENTUCKY 

IN  IHK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  July  18,  1968 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  the  text  of 
a  letter  my  wife  received  from  the  wife 
of  a  farmer  in  Kentucky,  expressing  her 
deep  concern  over  the  problem  of  hunger 
in  our  countrj'  and  the  difficulties  faced 
by  our  farm  families  today. 
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There  being  no  obftction,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  prin|ed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  I 

Augusta,  Ky. 
Dear  Mrs.  Cooper:  I  have  In  the  past 
thought  about  writing  o  you  to  tell  you 
how  much  I  enjoyed  you§"Woman  In  Wash- 
ington" articles  and  youj  Evening  with  Mil- 
ton Metz  on  WHAS  ra(  lo  and  how  much 
I  admired  your  husband  All  these  things  I 
want  you  to  know.  Now.  t^awever,  this  morn- 
ing I  am  most  dlsturbec 
I  watched  the  CBS  repoi 
United  States.  It  was  si 
lief,  especially  since  I  am"^ 
farmer,  and  we  are  faci 
leaving  the  farm  after 
have  been  crushed  by  tl 
gotten  hope,  after  20  yeaj 
can  no  longer  operate  o\ 
credit  instead  of  profit, 
to  agriculture.  Where  we 
shall  do  remains  to  be 
is  why  when  American 
ruin  are  so  many — 10 
the  report — going  liungrj 
tlon  in  the  history  of  the 

The  Ttport  also  stated^ 
ITS.    Department    of    Af 
back  to  tlie  Treasury  $2( 
that  It  call  pay  for  more 
sidles  to  airlines?  More  f1 
The  surplus  food  supplic 
do   not    begin    to   provide] 
for   their  children. 

The  report  dealt  with 
cans  of  San  Antonio,  the 
Negro  sharecroppers  of 
tenant  farm  families  of  Vj 
try.  If  you  weren't  able 
my  dear  lady,  may  I  suil 
range  with  CBS  for  a  sp^ 
for  the  Senate  Wives.  It 
the  country  who  can  brin| 
so  badly  needed.  The 
the  know-how  and  the  wil 
world — God  demands  that 
everywhere  demand  it.  H 
the  smallest  increase  li 
entire  economy  of  the  ni 
boost.  The  result  would 
where.  We  have  no  buying 
ey  to  hire  .'lelp.  Believe 
experience.  I  used  to  spend  iniy  time  cooking 
for  hired  men.  Things  ha^e  changed.  Now 
I  am  the  hired  help.  I  just  finished  weeding 
tobacco  plant  beds,  and  ths^t  is  a  backbreak- 
ing  Job  to  say  the  least.  j 

I  grew  up  in  Cincinnati;  worked  for  the 
Air  Corps  during  the  war.  then  married  a 
young  farmer.  I  love  the  farm.  I  have  seven 
children,  ages  .six  to  19 — I  love  this  country, 
but  I  wonder  how  long  we  can  expect  God 
to  continue  to  bless  us  when  we  ignore  the 
cry  of  the  poor — is  it  any  wonder  we  face  the 
problems  that  we  do  with  this  dreadful  war, 
the  race  riots,  the  revolt  of  young  students? 
Thirty-flve  billion  dollars  a  year  on  a  war — 
$72  billion  each  year  on  defense  budget  and 
then  these  10  million  of  our  own  going  hun- 
gry. It  doesn't  make  sense.  The  lines  are 
being  drawn  between  the  have  and  the  have- 
nots,  and  the  g^ap  between  Is  ever  wider. 

Another  thought  I  have  hud  concerns  those 
in  this  county  of  Bracken  and  the  adjoining 
Pendleton  and  Mason  Counties,  who  were 
badly  hit  by  the  tornado  April  23.  In  Bracken 
171  barns  were  destroyed.  In  100  days  the 
tobacco  crops  must  begin  moving  into  barns. 
The  shortage  of  carpenters  In  the  area  is 
acute.  Why  can't  our  good  Senator  have  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  provide  that  the 
tobacco  crops  on  the  farms  where  the  barns 
were  destroyed  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  Soil 
Bank  Just  for  this  year?  Then  landowners 
and  the  tenant  who  had  committed  himself 
to  the  crop  could  share  in  a  payment  of  50- 
50.  I  read  recently  that  31  miUlon  :scres  of 
farm  land  are  being  directed  into  the  Soil 
Bank  this  year  in  corn,  wheat  and  feed 
grains,  so  why  not  in  this  critical  emergency 
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tobacco?  Also  ask  Mr  John  why  England  re- 
cently Imported  200  tons  of  Cuban  beef  to 
ease  the  shortage  caused  by  their  epidemic 
of  hoof  and  mouth  disease?  So  why  not 
American  beef?  All  their  meat  is  coming  from 
Iron  Curtain  countries.  No  wonder  we  face 
falling  cattle  prices. 

I  suppxjse  I  should  add  that  I  have  always 
been  a  Democrat  except  to  vote  for  Senator 
Cooper — there  is  no  one  more  loyal  to  him 
than  we.  Since  he  was  Ambassador  to  India 
I  liave  had  the  greatest  respect  for  him.  You 
all  are  great  representatives  for  Kentucky. 

I  must  get  busy.  I  have  a  full  day  ahead 
of  me.  I  have  never  been  to  Washington.  I 
still  have  hof>es.  and  when  I  come  I  will  be 
able  to  meet  the  Coopers — if  not  there  then 
in  Somerset.  I  should  think  that  some  of 
tliese  days  Senator  Cooper  should  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  land. 

With  every  good  wish  that  you  can  do 
something  about  the  hungry  people  of  this 
nation,  I  am  respectfully — 

Mrs.  William  R.  Ward. 


July  IS,  190S 


THE  QUESTION  OP  TAX  REFORM 
AND  TAX  SURCHARGE 


HON.  RICHARD  ROLLING 

OF     MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Jjily  18.  1968 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
insert  into  the  Congressional  Record  a 
transcript  of  an  interview  last  week  on 
the  WTTG-TV  Metromedia  program. 
"Opinion:  Washington."  with  Joseph  W. 
Barr,  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ui-y. 

Secretai"y  Barr's  lemarks  range  over  a 
host  of  important  economic  issues.  In 
particular,  liowever.  he  deals  with  two 
very  timely  topics:  The  question  of  tax 
reform  and,  second,  whether  the  re- 
cently enacted  temporary  tax  surcharge 
should  be  continued  past  next  June  30. 

The  interview  follows: 

Columnist  RowL.\ND  Evans.  Mr.  Secretary, 
why  haven't  President  Johnson  and  your 
Treasury  Department  ever  really  faced  up 
to  the  ""Guns  or  Butter"  issue? 

Secretary  Barr.  I'm  not  precisely  sure  Just 
what  you  means  by  Guns  or  Butter."  If  you 
are  talking  about  the  deficit  in  our  Federal 
economy.  I  think  we  did  Jump  on  It  the 
moment  we  recognized  it  in  August  of  1967. 
I  liave  to  admit  it  took  us  a  bit  longer  to 
con\lnce  the  Congress — about   10  months. 

Eileen  Shanahan  of  the  New  York  Times. 
Mr.  Barr.  that  tax  increase  you  fought  so 
hard  for — now,  we've  got  it,  and  In  another 
week  or  so  everybody's  paychecks  are  going  to 
be  smaller.  When  are  we  going  to  feel  the 
consequences  in  less  inflation  and  all  the 
other  good  things  the  administration  prom- 
ised if  we  would  only  tell  our  Congressmen 
to  vote  to  raise  our  taxes? 

Barr.  We  were  very,  very  careful  in  our 
presentation  to  the  Congress  on  tills  whole 
inflationary  question.  You  know  as  well  as  I 
do  that  this  is  a  new  tax  for  the  United 
States.  Never  in  our  history  have  we  raised 
taxes  when  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  rais- 
ing taxes  was  to  halt  an  inilationaiy  piocess. 
We  indicated.  Gardiner  Ackley.  Secretary 
Fowler,  and  myself,  and  several  others  who 
testified  that  we  thought  we  would  slow  down 
this  inflationary  spiral.  Starting  the  third  or 
fourth  quarter  of  this  year,  we  would  make 
a  real  dent  in  it  in  the  first  quarter  of  1969. 

Shanahan.  It's  going  to  take  awhile,  then? 

Bark.  That's  right.  It  Ukes  a  while  to  stop 
it  and  get  it  turned  around.  You  get  these 
wage  increases,  you  get  all  sorts  of  price  In- 
creases, built  into  your  system,  and  it  takes 


a  time  for  the  brakes  of  the  tax  increase 
really  to  work. 

Evans.  When  the  current  Democratic  ad- 
ministration took  over  in  1961,  John  Kennedy 
was  President,  the  inflation  rate  was  roughly 
2i,i  percent.  Now,  Dick  Nixon,  who  is  prob'- 
ably  going  to  be  the  Republican  nominee.  :s 
estimating  that  under  your  policies  innatie.n 
will  hit  at  least  5  to  5'i  percent  rate  next 
year. 

Barr.  I  don't  want  to  get  into  partisan  poli- 
tics. It's  difficult  to  stay  out  of  them.  I  knov, 
but  let  me  disagree  with  Mr.  Nixon.  I  thli.k 
the  inflationary  rate  is  around  4  percent  n<  ,v 
I  believe  that  this  tax  increase  is  going  \'i 
work.  I  don't  believe  it  will  get  above  4  per- 
cent this  year,  and  I  would  be  willing  to  ij.t 
that  next  year  it  will  be  closer  to  3. 

Evans.  'You  made  a  very  interesting  aiirl 
somewhat  controversial  speech  on.  I  think  .t 
was,  June  25  or  26,  and  I  want  to  iisk  you  one 
specific  question  about  this.  If  the  war  in 
Vietnam  should  end.  you  said  you  saw  very 
little  savings  in  the  sense  of  money  now  being 
spent  on  the  war  in  Vietnam  coming  back  to 
be  used  for  domestic  purposes;  you  saw  verv 
little  chance  of  that,  and.  you  also  said  yt^  i 
also  expected  a  big  increase  in  quote  regul.r 
unquote  defense  expenditures  to  replace,  cr 
to  use  up.  the  saving  resulting  from  the  era 
of  hostilities.  What  are  these  new  expendi- 
tures? 

Barr.  The  thing  I  was  trying  to  get  acro.~:s 
to  the  American  people,  and  I  think  the, 
have  a  right  to  know,  is  that  if  we  stop  fish'- 
ing  In  Vietnam  tomorrow,  we're  not  going  i.j 
pull  thirty  billions  back  to  be  used  on  the 
domestic  programs  that  we'd  like  to  have. 
First  of  all,  I  know  of  no  Presidential  candi- 
date who  can  say  that  we  can  re-deploy  our 
troops  at  once.  I  Just  don't  think  we  can  (to 
that.  We  are  going  to  have  to  leave  some 
troops  in  place.  Secondly,  we've  been  fightini; 
this  war  on  a  very,  very  lean  budget.  We  don  r 
have  any  big  excesses  of  ammunition,  trucks, 
guns  or  ships,  planes  or  choppers.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  I  think  the  military  people  wili 
tell  you  that  their  inventories  are  lower  than 
they  should  be.  So.  if  war  would  stop  almo.M 
immediately.  I  think  the  military  would 
argue  and  with  good  cause.  The  first  thiiij 
they  should  do  would  be  to  rebuild  their 
inventories.  This  is  going  to  take  time.  You 
can't  re-deploy,  so  I  would  say  the  best  in- 
formation we're  getting  at  tlie  moment  s 
that  after  a  year,  or  a  year  and  a  half,  after 
the  fighting  stops,  there  can  be  a  saving  of 
from  five  ijillions  up  to  fifteen  billions  over 
what  we  are  spending  now  in  Vietnam. 

Shanahan.  Somewhat  connected  to  that: 
A  few  years  back  we  used  to  hear  about 
something  that  never  materialized — the  fis- 
cal dividend — that,  as  the  economy  grew, 
tax  collections  automatically  grew  and  thus 
gave  the  government  more  financial  re- 
sources with  which  to  do  the  things  goveri.- 
ment  wanted  to  do.  Has  this,  too.  somehow 
gone  a-glimmering  like  the  twenty-seven 
billion  we're  not  going  to  save  when  the 
Vietnam  war  ends,  or  can  we  still  count  on 
that? 

Barr.  No.  I  think  if  the  economy  contlnu,  ? 
to  grow  at  what  I  would  say  would  be  , 
sustainable  pace,  getting  back  to  a  rate  '  : 
inflation  that  doesn't  exceed  I'i  to  2  per- 
cent a  year — if  we  keep  growing  along  th:-.: 
curve,  I  think  we  can  look  for  an  increa-e 
of  ten  to  twelve  billions  a  year  in  our  fea- 
eral  tax  revenue,  if  the  growth  is  steao. 
That  is  what  I  guess  everylKXly  referred  o 
:is  a  "fiscal  dividend".  Theii  I  think  the  nu- 
tlor>  faces  a  choice:  we  can  either  reduce 
taxes  possibly;  we  could  give  some  monev 
back  to  the  States  as  some  people  have  su;;- 
gested.  or  you  could  take  on  new  prograi:  ^ 
such  as  the  negative  income  tax.  or  the  po- 
lution  that  the  Senate  is  debating  or  mats 
transit,  or  crime.  Heaven  knows,  there  s 
enough  places  to  spend  the  money  right 
here. 

Shanahan.  How  much  of  that  "fiscal  divi- 
dend" might  be  chewed  up  In  simple  expan- 
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slon  of  existing  government  programs,  a 
point  the  government  always  makes  when 
increases  in  spending  are  attacked.  They 
say  "well,  there  are  more  people;  we  need 
more  services".  You  said  ten  or  twelve  bil- 
lions is  the  "fiscal  dividend".  How  much  of 
that  might  go  to  new  programs  as  opposed 
to  just  keeping  up  with  population 
growth.  .  .  . 

Barr.  You  remember  Maurice  Stans  back 
in  1960,  the  last  Republican  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  estimated  a-t  that  lime 
that  it  took  2',i  to  3  bilLions  a  year,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  was  spent  the  year  before.  Just 
to  keep  up  with  the  growth  of  the  United 
States  without  adding  any  new  programs.  We 
have  more  new  programs.  I  would  say  if  we 
fimded  education  to  a  level  where  I  tJilnk 
many  people  think  it  would  be  adequate, 
and  bring  several  other  programs  up  to  a 
little  higher  level;  if  we  took  care  of  the 
simple  fact  that  we  have  three  billion  pieces 
of  new  mail  eaxrh  year;  three  billion  new 
people  have  to  be  processed  for  Lax  returns; 
twentv  million  new  visits  to  national  parks 
each  year;  add  all  those  up,  I  would  bet  that 
in  the  decade  ahead  it  is  going  to  take  about 
seven  billions  a  year.  You  might  have  five 
billions  a  year  for  new  programs. 

SHANAHAN.  One  other  question  also  lead- 
ing from  another  side  into  the  question  of 
wliat  we  are  going  to  have  to  devote  to  new 
programs,  you  mentioned,  in  response  to 
Mr.  Evans'  question,  that  the  military  feels 
their  inventories  are  low,  etc.,  and  for  a  lot 
of  other  reasons,  we're  not  going  to  be  able 
to  save  that  twenty-seven  billions  a  year 
even  after  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  over.  I  as- 
sume your  answer  is  based  on  the  assumption 
of  sort  of  a  prewar  concept  of  what  the 
Department  of  Defense  role  should  be.  what 
the  size  of  forces  should  t>e,  etc.  Is  this  ad- 
ministration, in  its  final  months,  asking 
itself  the  question:  "Is  that  the  right  mlli- 
t.^ry  posture,  or  should  we  have  a  wholesale 
review  of  what  defense  spending  really 
should  be  once  the  war  does  come  to  an 
end?" 

Barr.  The  defense  posture  of  the  United 
States  is  predicated  on  our  diplomatic  ob- 
jectives. In  other  words,  the  diplomatic  ob- 
jectives of  this  country  in  Europe.  Asia. 
Latin  Americi  and  Africa  determine  our 
military  posture.  In  other  words,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  funds  up  to  meet  its 
mission  as  defined  by  our  diplomacy  in  this 
country.  I  think,  as  I  pointed  out  in  a 
statement.  I  believe  in  the  years  ahead  there 
is  going  to  be  a  real  donnybrook  shaping  up 
in  this  country  between  those  who  feel  we 
should  ppend  much  more  money  at  home 
and  those  who  feel  that  we  should  maintain 
our  current  diplomatic  posture  with  our 
current  military  position.  I  think  there  is 
going  to  be  a  big  battle  in  this  area  because 
I  doubt  that  we  can  do  t>oth.  You're  aware 
cf  the  balance  of  payments  restraints,  too. 
we  can  talk  about  that  if  you  want  to;  but 
its  two  things:  It's  a  battle  for  the  re- 
sources— who  is  going  to  get  them — the 
domestic  needs  of  the  country  or  the  diplo- 
matic needs. 

Evans.  On  that,  what  savings  would  you 
.'iee  if  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  do.  in  fact,  eventually  reach  some 
iiereement  on  not  building  an  anti-ABM 
i.intl-ballistic  missile)  system  and  even  in  a 
gradual  redviction  of  the  existing  capabil- 
ities in  terms  of  nuclear  weapons?  What  is 
the  financial  angle  on  that  very  complicated 
ciuestion? 

Barr.  I'm  not  an  expert  on  costing  out  a 
defense  system.  I  do  know  this,  however, 
any  sort  of  very  sophisticated  ABM  system 
is  enormously  expensive.  It  goes  up  into  the 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars.  I  can't  cost  it 
precisely,  but  it  would  be  a  huge  savings. 

Evans.  You  talked  a  moment  ago  about 
the  possible  savings  a  year  or  year  and  a 
half  after  the  war  is  over  as  being  between 
fA-e  and  fifteen  billions  of  dollars.  You've 
also  mentioned  this  ten   billions  in  regular 
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annual  increases  in  Federal  revenues,  which 
could  go  back  to  the  States.  That's  a  sub- 
stantial sum  when  you  put  those  two  items 
together.  That  brings  it  up  to  twenty-five 
billion  dollars.  With  that,  could  you  see  this 
new  tax  increase  being  phiised  out  immedi- 
ately after  the  war  is  over? 

Barr.  The  next  administration  is  going  to 
have  to  answer  that  question.  I  don't  want 
to  prejudice  the  Treasury's  position. 

Evans.  You  have  to  make  a  recommenda- 
tion in  your  message  next  January. 

Barr.  Possibly.  We're  not  prepared  to  make 
it  at  the  moment.  I'm  not  ducking  the  issue. 
I  say,  here,  I'll  give  you  the  calculus  of  the 
factors  you  would  have  to  consider.  Number 
one.  they  are  going  to  have  to  consider 
what  is  the  level  of  total  spending  that  we 
want  to  achieve  in  the  United  States?  In 
other  words,  how  much  are  we  going  to 
spend  on  our  military  and  diplomatic  ob- 
jectives? How  much  on  our  social  programs? 
What  is  the  total  level?  If  it's  going  to  be  very 
high,  you'd  better  keep  it  on  because  you're 
going  to  disrupt  your  credit  markets  prob- 
ably, and  because  you'll  be  adding  a  stimulus 
to  the  economy  from  the  level  of  government 
spending.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  decision  is 
made  that  we  can  cut  back  in  our  military 
levels:  they're  not  going  to  increase  the  social 
programs;  there  appears  to  be  slack  in  the 
economy:  we're  not  working  at  full  speed: 
then,  perhaps,  the  prescription  would  be 
to  knock  it  off  and  get  rid  of  it  to  keep  the 
country  on  that  grow  pattern.  If  you  ever 
get  off  that,  you  won't  have  the  ten  or  twelve 
million  a  year  In  addition;  you  have  what  we 
had  in  1958,  a  twelve  million  dollar  drop. 

Evans.  As  you  see  it  now:  If  the  war  did 
end  and  I  am  In  no  way  suggesting  that  you 
think  it  is  going  to  end,  but  if  it  did  end 
in.  say.  the  next  six  months,  your  inclina- 
tion would  be  to  keep  that  present  tax  struc- 
ture intact  for  at  least  another  year? 

Barr.  No.  Now,  don't  be  putting  words  in 
my  mouth. 

Evans.  Do  you   agree   witli   that? 

Barr.  No.  I  would  not.  I  would  say  that 
I  would  be  in  a  position  along  about  No- 
vember or  December,  I  hope  to  have  a  hand 
in  the  consultations  at  that  time,  xo  make 
;i  recommendation  after  we  have  done  these 
things:  after  the  President  has  submitted 
his  budget,  has  got  his  budget  in  place.  Of 
course,  that  budget  can  be  changed  by  the 
next  President,  changed  completely  if  he 
wants  to.  So  you  have  t^  determine  the 
level  of  the  budget  and  the  health  of  the 
economy,  and  I  don't  have  to  make  that  de- 
cision for  six  months. 

Evans.  You  have  no  Intimation  at  this 
point  at  all? 

Barr.  At  this  point.  I  have  none. 

Shanahan.  You  mentioned  the  liealth  of 
the  economy.  How  much  chance  is  there 
that  your  tax  increase,  designed,  in  effect,  to 
slow  the  economy,  will  slow  it  to  the  point 
where  you  could  properly  call  it  a  recession. 

Barr.  There  are  those  who  are  concerned 
in  this  area,  as  you  know.  I  Just  don't  see 
it  as  possible.  You  can  always  be  wrong.  I 
don't  claim  that  my  oulja  board  or  my  glass 
ball  is  unclouded,  but  I  Just  don't  think  it 
is  in  the  cards.  If  there  is  a  chance  of  some 
sllTht  overkill,  one  side  or  another.  I  think 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  can  adjust  its 
policies  quickly  and  effectively  to  take  up 
any  slack  that  may  occur.  You  know  the 
tremendous  pressure  we  have  for  housing 
in  this  country:  we're  building  at  the  rate 
of  about  a  million  four  units  at  this  time. 
The  country  could  take  care  of  demand 
which  could  run  about  two  point  four  mil- 
lion units  a  year  if  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  cou'.d  slacken  off  on  its  monetary- 
policy,  if  there's  a  little  bit  of  overkill  here. 
The  housing  industry,  I  think,  would  take 
up  an  awful  lot  of  the  slack. 

Shanahan.  The  administration  has  long 
promised  to  send  Congress  a  comprehensive 
proposal  for  tax  reform,  and  I  think  the  new 
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tax  bill,   in  effect,  requires  you  to  do  so  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  Is  that  right? 
Barr.  That's  right. 

SHANAHAN.  Are  you  going  to  wait  until 
after  the  election  to  send  it  up.  or  when  do 
you  think  you'll  send  It  up? 

Barr.  I'm  not  going  to  duck  that,  but  I 
think  the  only  man  who  can  answer  that  Is 
the  President  who  will  make  this  decision. 
He  is  under  a  mandate,  but  he  has  a  legisla- 
tive program  and  he  has  a  lot  of  fish  to  fry 
in  the  Congress  and  a  lot  of  objectives  he 
wants  to  reach.  He  is  going  to  have  to  fit 
that  in  with  all  of  these  other  objectives. 

Shanahan.  Is  It  possible  that  this  might  be 
a  campaign  document,  say.  for  candidate 
Humphrey  to  run  against  oil  zillionaires  and 
their  tax  loopholes  and  promise  to  put  the 
package  into  effect? 

Barr  I  ihink  tlie  Congress  and  the  country 
is  quite  well  aware  of  all  the  tax  reform  pro- 
posals we  have  made  and  liaven't  achieved 
In  the  past  eight  years,  so  I  think  any  candi- 
date can  run,  and  I  think  rather  effectively, 
on  some  of  the  proposals  we  have  sent  to 
the  Congress  and  have  not  been  able  to  enact 
into  law.  I  think  tax  reform  is  good  politics. 
Evans.  Surely,  Mr.  Barr.  you  have  a  plan 
already  in  the  Treasury  Department  and 
you're  ready  to  go. 

Barr.  We're  ready  to  go;   yes.  indeed 
Evans.   To   get  back   to  Miss  Shanahan's 
question,  why  don't  you  go? 

Barr.  Well,  because  this  is  a  determination, 
as  I  say.  that  only  the  President  can  make. 
It's  part  of  his  whole  legislative  objective. 
We  have  maybe  a  month  left  in  the  Congress, 
and  it  will  be  up  to  the  President.  He  doesn't 
have  to  send  it  now.  If  he  decides  to  send  it 
after  Congress  adjourns,  he  has  to  make  that 
decision. 

Evans.  Surely,  I  am  not  suggesting  in  any 
way.  Mr.  Secretary,  that  you  could  enact  a 
tax  reform  program  this  year.  It's  out  of 
the  question,  but  you  would  be  about  ready 
to  send  something  up  any  day  that  the 
President  wanted.  You  have  packages  ready, 
and  have  had  for  years.  What.  In  your  opin- 
ion, is  the  most  blatant  area  of  our  tax 
system  which  needs  reforming? 

Barr.  The  thing  I  personally  dislike  most 
about  it  is  the  rather  wide-spread  aware- 
ness that  very,  very  wealthy  people  in  this 
country  don't  pay  taxes.  Now.  the  techni- 
cians would  probably  say  that  this  Is  not  the 
greatest  defect  in  our  system,  but  it  is  the 
one  that  irritates  me.  I  don't  like  the  idea 
that  we  do  have  in  this  country  exUemely 
weaUhy  people  who  pay  little  or  no  taxes. 
Evans.  One  example? 

Barr  One  example  that  that  we  put  be- 
fore the  Finance  Committee,  I  think  four  or 
five  years  ago,  some  man  who  made  twenty- 
three  million  one  year,  paid  no  taxes. 
Twenty-three  million  Income  in  one  year. 
That's  pretty  good,  isn't  it? 

Evans.  Too  much.  I  wouldn't  know  what  to 
do  with  all  that  money. 

Barr  No.  I  wouldn't,  either.  This  was  Mr. 
X  who  made  this  amount  of  money.  I  was 
in  Asia  not  too  long  ago.  and  I  hate  to  be 
teased  by  the  Asians.  We  preach  tax  ad- 
ministration to  them  trying  to  get  them  to 
collect  taxes,  and  they  say  Well,  you  people 
don't  do  it  very  well  yourselves'. 

Evans.  What  about  abolishing  all  deduc- 
tions and  many  exemptions  and  having  a 
lower  rate  than  the  existing  scale,  a  flat 
line  income  tax  rate  which  would  be  paid 
on  the  basis  of  income?  I  hate  this  encrusted 
deduction  system. 

Barr.  It's  encrusted,  but  on  the  other 
hand.  It's  worked  rather  well.  When  I  talk 
about  the  very  wealthy  people  who  don't  pay 
taxes.  I'm  talking  about  Just  a  few  hundred 
people.  Most  of  us  do  pay  our  taxes  and  pay 
them  rather  well.  I  think  some  of  the  deduc- 
tions should  be  looked  at.  I  think  they  are 
getting  out  of  hand  frankly.  If  you  want 
my  opinion.  We've  made  recommendations 
along  these  lines.  We  were  not  successful, 
I  might  add. 
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Shannon.  Alternatively  what  do  you 
think  of  the  proposal  that  wa«  inade  by  the 
late  Senator  Kennedy  and,  before  him.  by 
chairman  Long  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, that  these  people  like  your  twenty- 
three  million  dollar  Mr.  X  pay  a  certain  min- 
imum tax  If  your  income  Is  over,  I  think 
Bob  Kennedy's  proposal  was  If  It  was  over 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  you  had  to  pay  at  least 
ten   percent.   Is   the  Treasury   for  that? 

Barr.  You  know  I  can't  answer  that  ques- 
tion because  we  can't  answer  anjT-hlng  until 
we  get  It  out.  May  I  speak  personally,  how- 
ever. I  did  not  catch  up  with  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's suggestion,  but  I  am  quite  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  technical  details  with 
what  Chairman  Long.  Russell  Long  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  has  sviggested.  I  can't 
say  what  the  Treasury  or  the  administra- 
tion will  be  for,  but  I  think  it  should  be  clear 
from  my  previous  statements  that  I  don't 
like  to  see  wealthy  people  not  paying  any 
taxes.  I  would  personally  find  such  a  pro- 
posal,   be   very   sympathetic    towards   It. 

Shanahan.  Do  you  think  Congress  will 
enact  that  kind  of  a  minimum  tax  on  rich 
people? 

Barb.. They  Just  might.  In  other  words, 
they  wpuld  say  that  the  man  who  made 
twenty- three  million  a  year  should  be  pay- 
ing the  fourteen  percent  tax  that  the  fellow 
at  the  poverty  level  has  to  pay. 

Evans.  What  about  oil  depletion  and  other 
depletion  allowances.  Do  you  think  that,  of 
course,  you've  had  propQEals  on  this,  too. 
there  is  any  chance  of  rahuclng  the  oil  de- 
pletion amount  from  tvlfenty-seven  and  a 
half  percent?  { 

Barr.  I've  looked  at  i^  and  it  seems  to 
vary  in  that  It  seems  toifbe  a  geographical 
distribution.  /' 

Evans.  Curious  how  1 
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Barr.   I'm   going   to  dd^k   that  one  again. 
I'm  not  going  to  prejudice  a  package  that  Is 
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going  to  l>e  coming  forward.  I  can  say  I  would 
hope  a  lot  of  these  things  would  be  there,  but 
what  will  be  there.  .  .   . 

EIVANs.  Let  me  get  back  to  that  again.  Your 
point  is  that  you  could  send  a  package  over 
to  the  President  and  say,  "Here  is  the  admin- 
istration package"  .  .  . 

Barr.  The  Treasury's  package. 

E^VANS.  You  mean  he  might  change  your 
package? 

Barr.  Well,  he's  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  you  know. 

Evans.  Well,  of  course,  but  you  speak  for 
him  in  this  area.  My  question  is  this:  Have 
you  already  sent  the  Treasviry's  package  to 
the  White  House?  For  the  President  to  look 
at  in  preparation  of  sending  it  up  to  the  Hill? 

Barr.  I  don't  think  I  will  answer  that  one. 
either.  I  think  both  of  you  are  probing  around 
in  areas  that  maybe  might  make  news,  but  I 
hope  you  realize  that  I  am  loyal  enough,  that 
where  something  might  make  news  .  .  .  I've 
been  around  this  town  long  enough  ...  I 
hope  you  realize  that  I  am  loyal  enough  that 
I  am  not  going  to  prejudge  a  package.  .  .  . 

Evans.  Let  me  get  back  into  something 
very  simple.  Your  boss.  Mr.  Fallon,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  said  the  other  day  that 
a  fifteen  dollar  exemption  in  the  travel  tax 
would  make  possible  tax-free  trips  for  stu- 
dents and  teachers.  Can  an  American  citizen 
live  abroad  on  fifteen  dollars  a  day? 

Barr.  Every  statistic  that  we  have  available 
indicates  that  they  can,  and  not  only  stu- 
dents, but  professors.  For  Instance,  Senator 
Fulbright  was  very  explicit.  He  said  we  would 
have  the  whole  educational  system  down  on 
us  unless  we  did  something  to  take  care  of  it. 

Evans.  What's  the  prospect  for  tlie  travel 
tax? 

Barr.  I  was  quoted  in  the  press  yesterday 
as  saying  it  was  still  breathing.  The  Senate 
Finance  Committee  could  have  killed  it.  They 
could  have  knocked  it  in  the  head  yesterday, 
or  on  Tuesday  of  last  week,  but  they  didn't. 
They  said  they  were  going  to  schedule  public 
hearings:  they  are  going  to  have  witnesses; 
there  will  t>e  a  hundred  witnesses  show  up;  a 
hundred  witnesses  will  be  against  it.  We 
haven't  had  a  witness  for  it  yet  except  us,  I 
think. 

Shanahan.  Speaking  of  things  overseas,  I 
think  many  of  us  have  looked  at  the  recent 
French  financial  troubles  with,  f>erhaps,  a 
mixture  of  anxiety  and  a  little  glee.  Where 
do  you  think  that's  headed?  Is  there  poten- 
tial real  trouble  for  the  United  States'  econ- 
omy growing  out  of  France's  gold  losses  and 
threats  of  devaluation,  etc.? 

Bakr.  I  know  you  saw.  this  week,  the  stories 
that  came  out  of  Europe  that  the  industrial 
nations  of  the  world  iiad  agreed  to  put  up  a 
package  to  guarantee  the  sterling  balances 
that  are  lying  around  the  world.  I  think  It 
is  only  logical  to  conclude  that  all  of  us 
were  concerned  that  if  France  got  in  bad 
trouble,  then  the  people  who  were  holding 
sterling  in  places  like  Australia.  New  Zea- 
land, etc.,  and  all  these  places  that  had  big 
balance.  I've  never  heard  of  them,  they  all 
got  worried  that  the  British  would  get  into 
trouble,  and  we'd  all  be  in  the  soup.  That 
was  part  of  the  reason.  I  think  we  took  care 
of  the  British  situation  for  the  time  t>eing. 
On  the  French  situation,  itself,  the  only 
thing  I  can  tell  you  Is  that  it  has  stabilized 
;is  of  this  week.  It's  been  much  better  since 
the  election. 

Shanahan.  Do  you  think  the  apparently 
charitable  attitude  the  other  nations  have 
taken  toward  France's  troubles  will  make  any 
difference  In  De  Gaulle's  attitude  the  next 
time  we,  or  the  United  Kingdom,  get  into 
trouble? 

Barr.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  can  hope.  We 
can't  afford  to  be  vindictive.  We're  too  large: 
we're  too  rich.  The  troubles  of  F^ahce  are 
magnified  if  they  come  back  to  our  shores. 
We  can't  afford  it.  I  hope  that  our  charity 
will  be  reciprocated   in   the  future. 
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THE   QUANTITY   AND   QUALITY    OP 
WATER 


HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  HANSEN 

OF   WTOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STA-H  S 

Thursday,  July  18,  1968 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
availability  of  a  supply  of  water  whirh 
is  adequate  for  future  growth  in  both 
quantity  and  quality  was  once  a  problem 
felt  only  by  Western  States.  It  is  now  a 
national  problem  shared  by  all  State.v 
To  the  Western  States  water  is  still. 
without  question,  a  decisive  factor  m 
their  economic  development  and  well-b>>- 
Ing.  It  is  a  most  valuable  resource  ai.d 
requires  constant  attention  and  wise  u.'sp. 
This  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  nil 
States  and  most  have  been  actively  pur- 
suing additional  sources  through  State 
and  interstate  orRanizatlons.  Two  ef 
these  organizations  have  recently  fur- 
nished me  with  a  copy  of  resolutioii.s 
they  have  adopted  in  the  effort  to  man- 
age water  in  a  meaningful  way. 

Tlie  first,  the  Western  States  Wat-r 
Council,  recently  adopted  a  number  if 
resolutions  concerning  scenic  rivers  leg- 
islation. 

The  second  group,  the  National  Assf- 
clation  of  Attorneys  General,  passt^d 
resolutions  in  order  to  insure  that  Stale 
views  on  legal  matters  relating  to  Fed- 
eral-State relations  in  water  polluting 
control  be  considered  before  further 
regulatory  programs,  under  Federal  ad- 
ministration, are  pursued. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  two  organizations  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Western  States  Water  Coitncil. 

July  9. 1968. 
To:  Members  of  the  90th  Oongres.s  represen:- 

ing  the  Western   States. 
From:    Jay  R.   Bingham,   executive  direct'. r. 
Re  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Western  Stntp? 
Water  Council. 

The  enclosed  resolutions  were  adopted  i  y 
the  Western  States  Water  Council  at  rs 
annual  meeting  in  Spokane.  Washington  (ii 
July  2.  1968. 

The  Council  Is  anxious  for  you  to  be  in- 
formed of  its  views  as  you  give  consideration 
to  the  National  Scenic  Rivers  Act. 

In  addition,  the  Council  urges  your  suppor: 
of  the  640  Acre  Limitation. 
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Resolution  of  the  Western  States  Water 
CotTNciL  Regarding  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Legislation 

Resolved  that  in  the  event  Wild  and  Scen;c 
Rivers  leeislation  is  further  considered  by  tlir 
Congress,  the  legislation  should  Include  pre- 
visions that  no  area  of  any  state  be  included 
or  set  aside  as  Wild  and  Scenic  River  Are  ; 
either  as  might  be  established  on  passage  <  i 
the  act  or  thereafter,  unless  it  first  be  ap- 
pro ed  by  the  respective  states  affected  i-'- 
accordance  with  state  law. 

CERTIFICATE 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  Is  a  true  and 
accurate  copy  of  a  Resolution  adopted  by  the 
Western  States  Water  Council  on  July  2,  1968 
at   Spokane.    Washington. 

Jay  R.  Bingham, 
£ieciifire  Director. 


Besohttion  op  the  Western  States  Water 
Council  Supporting  640-Acre  Limitation 
Whereas,  the  160  acre  limitation  is  eco- 
nomically outmoded  in  western  farming 
areas,  making  it  inefficient  to  operate  in 
view  of  modern  methods  and  costs  of 
operation. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  acreage 
limitation  provisions  of  the  Reclamation 
Laws  be  modified  to  provide: 

1.  Substitution  of  640  acres  as  the  limita- 
tion for  individual  ownerships. 

2.  That  in  areas  of  limited  productivity  due 
to  land,  water  and  climatic  conditions,  the 
limitation  be  raised  in  keeping  with  what 
would  be  considered  an  economic  farming 
unit. 

3.  That  water  be  furnished  to  lands  In  ex- 
cess of  these  limits  if  Interest  is  paid  on  the 
cost  of  construction  attributable  to  the  lands 
within  a  project  in  private  ownership  in 
excess  of  the  acreage  limit  set  herein. 

4.  That  the  acreage  limitation  shall  not 
in  any  event  be  made  applicable  to  any 
ownership  of  land  by  a  state  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  including  municipal 
entitles:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Western 
States  Water  Council  supports  the  Introduc- 
tion of  legislation  to  modify  these  provisions 
of  the  Reclamation  Law;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  appropriate 
members  of  Congress  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

certificate 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  and 
accurate  copy  of  a  Resolution  adopted  by  the 
Western  States  Water  Council  on  July  2, 
1968.  at  Spokane,  Washington. 

Jay  R.  Bingham. 
Executive  Director. 

Federal-State  Relations  in  Water 
Quality  Control 

Whereas,  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965 
has  provided  for  continued  state  responsi- 
bility for  the  formulation  of  water  quality 
standards;  and 

Whereas.  .i  number  of  Attorneys  General 
h;ive  already  been  apprised  by  their  respec- 
tive state  water  pollution  control  officials  of 
actions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under 
tiie  federal  statute  which  appear  to  go  be- 
yond the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Congres- 
sional enactment  by  arrogating  to  a  federal 
administrative  agency  the  authority  to  set 
elllucnt  standards  and  pass  upon  the  legiti- 
macy of  water  uses  determined  pursuant  to 
state  law  and  policy;  and 

Whereas,  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Sec- 
ret;iry  of  the  Interior  to  modify  the  present 
course  along  lines  that  will  accord  with  a 
proper  distribution  of  responsibilities  as  in- 
tended by  the  Congress  can  only  precipitate 
litigation;   and 

Whereas,  the  appropriate  role  for  both 
federal  and  state  officials  should  be  to  pro- 
mote cooperation  rather  than  intergovern- 
mental disharmony. 

Xow.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  1968 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association 
Of  Attorneys  General  that  the  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral of  the  several  states.  In  direct  contact 
with  one  another,  and  through  the  Associa- 
tion where  appropriate,  be  urged  to  consult 
together  in  order  that  state  views  on  legal 
matters  relating  to  federal-state  relations  in 
water  pollution  control  be  brought  effec- 
tively to  bear,  and  to  the  further  end  that 
any  suits  which  individual  states  may  be 
impelled  to  bring  in  order  to  protect  their 
own  regulatory  programs  In  the  water  qual- 
ity field  from  distortions  resulting  from  fed- 
eral administrative  action  beyond  the  Intent 
of  Congress  may  be  properly  pursued. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  HAS  MADE  TRE- 
MENDOUS PROGRESS  TOWARD 
COMPLETION  OF  ITS  1. 577-MILE 
INTERSTATE  EXPRESSWAY  NET- 
WORK 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF    1'ENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  18.  1968 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  'Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  a  report  from  Pennsylvania  on 
the  progress  our  State  highways  depart- 
ment is  making  in  completing  the  inter- 
state expressway  network  of  1,577  miles 
in  the  Keystone  State.  The  report  fol- 
lows : 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  only  160  miles  re- 
main on  the  drawing  boards.  Much  of  this 
will  move  to  the  construction  stage  by  the 
end  of  this  year,  depending  on  the  avail- 
ability of  federal  funds.  Ninety  percent  of 
Interstate  highway  costs  are  reimbursed  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Another  120  miles  were  opened  or  placed 
under  construction  during  the  past  12 
months.  Currently.  1040  iniles  are  serving 
travelers  and  another  377  miles  are  being 
built,  an  aggregate  of  1.417  miles.  The  com- 
bined figure  one  year  ago  was  1.297  miles,  of 
which  1.009  miles  were  in  use. 

Almost  60  more  miles  of  Interstate  80  will 
be  opened  during  the  balance  of  this  year, 
increasing  the  usable  total  to  242  miles.  This 
will  leave  only  71  of  the  entire  313  miles  re- 
maining in  construction.  On  July  10  Gover- 
nor Raymond  F.  Shafer  and  Highways  Secre- 
tary Robert  G.  Bartlett  participated  in 
ground  breaking  ceremonies  in  Clinton  Coun- 
ty, the  last  section  of  the  cross-state  high- 
way to  go  into  construction.  These  additional 
openings  connecting  to  portions  already  in 
use  will  provide  almost  90  continuous  miles 
from  the  Ohio  border  to  Rcynoldsinlle .  Jeflcr- 
son  County,  including  the  lowering  Al- 
legheny River  Bridge  at  Emlenton.  Venango 
County.  Another  52-mile  continuous  stretch 
u-ill  be  available  from  Elliott  State  Park, 
Clearfield  County,  to  the  Bellefonte  Inter- 
change.  Centre  County.  Already  serving  mo- 
torists are  103  miles  from  the  New  Jersey 
line  near  Delaware  Water  Gap,  Monroe  Coun- 
ty, to  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  in  Union  County.  Interstate  80  will  be 
completed  during  1970.  two  years  ahead  of 
the  federal  deadline. 

Openings  in  Luzerne  and  Schuylkill 
counties  will  enable  continuous  travel  on 
Interstate  81  from  Frackvillc  into  New  York 
State.  Bids  were  taken  June  28  on  Schuylkill 
County's  last  link  of  this  234-mile  expressway. 

In  western  Pennsylvania,  additional  por- 
tions of  Interstate  79  will  be  opened  in  Erie. 
Crawford.  Mercer.  Allegheny,  Washington 
and  Greene  counties. 

Almost  eight  more  miles  of  Interstate  95 
will  be  available  in  southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, comprising  two  links  in  Philadelphia 
and  the  portion  from  Chester  to  the  Delaware 
State  line. 

Pennsylvania  has  made  tremendous  prog- 
ress since  the  inception  of  the  Interstate  pro- 
gram 12  years  ago.  The  striking  benefits  al- 
ready apparent  where  portions  of  the  express- 
vays  are  serving  travelers,  will  be  compound- 
ed many  times  when  the  network  is  com- 
pleted within  the  next  four  or  five  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought  it  appropriate 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Congress  not 
only  the  progress  of  Pennsylvania  on 
completing  its  highway  system,  but  the 
actual  endence  in  concrete,  blacktop, 
steel  and  aluminum  that  will  combine  to 
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provide  the  greatest  highway  network 
ever  developed. 

This  system  will  be  lasting  proof  of 
an  expenditure  of  Federal  and  State 
funds  that  will  have  contributed  much 
to  the  economic  growth  of  each  of  our 
States. 

When  you  realize  what  this  highway 
system  has  done  for  the  strengthening 
of  the  economy  of  Pennsylvania,  we  can 
ill  afford  to  curtail  funds  that  so  dramat- 
ically provide  the  jieople  of  our  Nation 
with  more  jobs  and  piosperity.  This  is 
what  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
means  to  us  in  Pennsylvania. 


RISING    CRIME   RATE   IN   AMERICA 


HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  18,  1968 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
has  long  been  interested  in  the  rising 
crime  rate  in  America,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  this  body  cer- 
tain facts  which  I  think  have  great  bear- 
ing on  this  rising  crime.  I  can  no  longer 
permit  this  fallacy  of  permissiveness  to- 
ward lawbreakers  to  go  unchallenged. 
Our  courts  have  been  protecting  crimi- 
nals instead  of  society  and  now  this  per- 
missive trend  is  reaping  outrageously 
brutal  rewards. 

The  time  has  now  arisen  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  for  us  as  legislators,  to  strongly 
urge  the  judiciary  of  our  countrj'  to 
abandon  the  nonpioductive  psychology 
of  protecting  the  lawbreakers  from  our 
society.  They  should  once  again  protect 
society  from  the  lawbreakers.  In  keeping 
with  this  peneral  subject.  I  have  been 
following  with  great  interest  the  .situ- 
ation in  the  Di.strict  of  Columbia.  We 
have  seen  four  policemen  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty  in  7  months.  Our  lack  of  deal- 
ing with  this  runaway  situation  is  a  sick- 
ening display  of  permissiveness  in  our 
society.  It  is  with  this  purpose  in  mind 
that  I  wish  to  strengthen  the  respect  for 
society  and  its  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  this  material  for 
your  information  and  possible  action  by 
the  Members  of  this  body.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able to  me  that  we  can  have  appointed 
oflScers  who  are  supposed  to  represent  all 
people  in  the  District  of  Columbia  rep- 
resenting organizations  like  the  Black 
United  Front.  I  think  this  is  a  sickness 
that  should  be  stopped  immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  grant- 
ed, I  include  this  material  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

District      of      Columbia      Police 
Wives  Association.  Inc., 

Clinton,  Md.,  July  11.  1968. 
Hon.  John  W.  Hechinger, 
Chairman,  City  Council, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hechinger:  Your  DC  Gun  Regis- 
tration Regulation  won't  stop  Murder. 
Doesn't  the  City  Council  care  about  murder? 
Surely  you  are  aware  that  four  policemen 
have  been  killed  In  the  past  seven  months. 
Your  gun  regulation  provides  a  fine  not  to 
exceed  8300.00  or  imprisonment  not  to  exceed 
10  days.  Such  sentences  will  be  even  less 
effective  In  stopping  the  killing  of  police  and 
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citizens,  than  the  Incrafllble  fines  given  out 
for  murder  In  the  Dtitrlct.  One  man  was 
given  two  years  for  first  degree  murder,  an- 
other man  given  one  yfar  for  second  degree 
murder.  President  Jot^son  on  July  8.  1968 
urged  enactment  of  le«slatlon  to  strengthen 
the  authority  of  the  1).C  City  Council  to 
Issue  gun  regulations  tjpit  will  effectively  pro- 
tect the  safety  of  the  eatire  community  with 
penalties  far  stronge^  than  prescribed  by 
existing  law.  It  Is  cleaf  that  President  John- 
son recognizes  how  lne%ectlve  the  City  Coun- 
cil Gun  regulations  ari  In  stopping  murder 
of  policemen  and  cltlzeis. 

We  appeal  to  you  aifl  the  members  of  the 
DC.  City  Council  to  immediately  support 
President  Johnson's  MiOrch  13,  1968  message 
to  the  Congress,  to  adp  a  mandatory  ten 
years  Imprisonment  to  the  regular  penalty 
when  a  firearm  Is  used  In  a  robbery  or  an 
attempted  robbery  The  Resident  pointed  out 
that  last  year  2500  maM)r  crimes  were  com- 
mitted In  the  nation's  Capital  at  gunpoint — 
murders,  assaults  and  r<^berles. 

The  DC    Governmet 
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President's  plan  Into  I 
gressman  Casey's  ame 
year  .  sentences  In  ad 
penaity.   when    a    Area 

crimes  such  as  mutfler-rape-assault-bur 
glary-robbery  and  kidnapping.  To  date  the 
City  Council  under  yoUr  leadership  and  the 
leadership  of  depxity  Chairman,  Reverend 
Walter  E.  Pauntroy  hava(  totally  ignored  and 
failed  to  give  any  support  to  President  John- 
son's call  for  an  effecttfe  D.C.  Gun  Control 
Act  of  March  13.  1968  §hlch  would  stop,  as 
the  President  said,  "nijurders.  assaults  and 
robberies."  "\ 

The  City  Council  haii  not  expressed  It's 
horror  over  the  continued  killing  of  police- 
men. This  was  pointed  out  by  the  Police- 
man's Association  In  a  full  page  ad  In  the 
Star  on  July  7,  1968, 

We  are  shocked  at  the 
tory  and  divisive  stati 
Black  United  Front,  Ju 
white  policemen.  The 
not  repudiated  or  cond 
When  our  husband's  sa 
elated,  it  is  time  for  thi 
should  our  husbands  s 
a  community  and  a 
which  doesn't  care? 

Never  in  all  our  11\ 
Irresponsible  statemen' 
the    Reverend    Cbannl 
elected  to  the  D.C.  Dem 
mlttee,  for  the  Black 
tlie  Reverend  Walter 

member.  The  Reverend  Walter  Pauntroy  said 
we  should  look  behind  the  rhetoric.  Well, 
that  is  what  we  have  been  doing.  We  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have  no 
Intention  of  letting  our  husbands  continue 
to  put  their  lives  on  th9  line  to  insure  the 
safety  of  any  member  of  the  Black  United 
Front  and  their  families. 

Like  the  women  of  the  ancient  world  who 
campaigned  against  war,  we  are  going  to  cam- 
paign to  have  our  husbands  go  fishing,  until 
this  community  comes  to  its  senses.  We 
earnestly  believe  that  the  society  which  does 
not  appreciate  the  sacrifices  of  the  lives  of 
It's  police  officers  does  no.|f  deserve  protection. 
Our  husbands  can  stay  jj^ome  with  our  chil- 
dren. They  can  go  flshli^.  They  can  take  up 
safe,  highly  paid,  9  to  " 
eral  Government.  Why 
members  of  the  Black 
should  they  die  to  pro 
the  persons  of  the 
Phillips  and  the  other 

Black  umted  Front  an#  their  families,  who 
are  being  protected  bypoUce  officers  whom 
they  fling  their  vile  infective  at.  day  after 
day,  week  after  weev  and  month  after 
month? 

We  are  confident  that  If  our  husbands  went 
fishing  or  stayed  homefewith  their  families 
they  would  get  more  atttntion  from  the  D,C 
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Government  than  what  the  bus  drivers  did 
when  they  were  being  shot  at  and  murdered. 
We  think  the  time  has  come  for  the  entire 
community  and  all  of  the  citizens  who  want 
law  and  order  to  speak  out  like  Mayor  Walter 
E.  Washington,  Patrick  V.  Murphy  and  you, 
Mr.  Hechlnger,  have  done  and  denounce  the 
incredible  divisive  and  heartless  statement  of 
the  Black  United  Front. 

This  community  has  failed  to  support  it's 
police.  The  Judges  are  handing  down  ir- 
responsible sentences,  repeaters  are  back  on 
the  streets  thumbing  their  noses  at  the  po- 
lice before  their  cases  have  even  been  filed. 
The  Judges  and  the  courts  have  listened  to 
special  pleaders  for  the  criminal  elements  of 
our  city.  They  have  refused  to  listen  to  the 
anqulshed  cries  of  the  police  and  the  law 
abiding  citizens.  They  have  looked  for  the 
loop  holes  to  let  the  criminals  get  off  easy. 
Now  it  is  time  for  our  husbands  to  look  for 
their  own  loop  holes  so  they  can  get 
aqualnted  with  their  families,  be  fathers  to 
their  children  Instead  of  lying  beneath  a 
cross  in  a  forgotten  comer  of  a  graveyard. 

It  is  time  for  them  to  enjoy  family  Ufa, 
Instead  of  sacrificing  their  lives  for  a  silent 
non  involved  community  that  won't  rise  up, 
becoming  dlgnant  and  won't  throw  out  the 
heartless  Irresponsible  spokesmen  and  lead- 
ers for  disorder  and  anarchy  In  the  Black 
United  Front. 

Yes,  Mr.  Hechlnger.  we  have  looked  behind 
the  rhetoric  of  the  Black  United  Front  as 
the  Reverend  Walter  Fauntroy  has  requested 
and  we  see  no  reason  for  urging  our  husbands 
to  sacrifice  their  lives  while  the  D.C.  City 
Council,  the  DC.  Government  and  the  Com- 
munity falls  so  abysmally  to  do  their  duty. 
Sincerely. 

Joan  Abbott. 

President. 

District      of      Columbia      Police 
Wives  Association.  Inc.. 

Clinton.  Md..  July  15.  1968. 
The  President. 
WInte  House.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Four  policemen  have 
been  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  in  the  past  7  months — Your  D.C. 
Guii  Control  Act.  which  you  recommended  to 
the  Congress  on  March  13.  1968  would  stop 
such  tragedies. 

Former  President  Eisenhower  writing  In 
the  Reader's  Digest  of  May.  1968  declared; 
■'one  of  the  principle  alms  of  our  Constitu- 
tion was  to  Insure  domestic  tranquility'; 
indeed.  In  sequence  of  objectives,  the  authors 
placed  it  ahead  of  common  defense!  The  wise 
men  who  founded  this  nation  well  knew  that 
anger  over  Justice  denied,  or  envy  and  hatred 
begotten  of  ignorance,  and  prejudice,  would 
as  always  before,  create  trouble;  that  there 
would  always  be  false  leaders  ready  to  in- 
flame men  to  acts  of  ptirposeless  violence." 

We  the  members  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Police  Wives  Association  have  always 
been  deeply  appreciative  of  your  Interest  and 
concern  for  the  Interest  in  and  concern  for 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department.  As  re- 
cently as  July  3.  1968  you  Said.  "Washing- 
ton's policemen  are  among  the  nations  finest. 
In  the  critical  hours  of  unrest  and  violence 
which  gripped  the  city  they  performed  most 
difficult  missions  .  .  .  the  backbone  of  law 
enforcement  in  each  of  our  communities  is 
the  policeman  on  the  beat.  In  no  city  of 
America  is  this  more  true  than  in  the  District 
of  Columbia."  The  very  day  you  wrote  this 
letter  to  both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  police 
private  Stephen  A.  Williams  was  killed  and 
police  private  Frederick  Matteson  was  criti- 
cally wounded  while  trying  to  do  their  duty 
in  the  1300  block  of  Columbia  Road  N.W. 

The  past  ten  days  have  seen  the  Issuance 
of  the  incredible,  divisive  and  Inflammatory 
statement  by  the  Black  umted  Front  which 
has  been  condemned  by  Mayor  Walter  E. 
Washington.    DC     Public    Safety    Director, 
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Patrick  V.  Murphy,  City  Council  Chairman 
John  W.  Hechlnger — editorials  in  the  Pot. 
Star  and  the  Washington  Daily  News,  and  iiy 
many  members  of  the  Congress.  The  D  ■ ' 
Federation  of  Civic  Associations,  an  oiii- 
standlng  Black-led  organization  of  some  41'  - 
000  district  citizens,  waB  highly  critical  of  the 
Black  United  Front  statement  and  as,  report- 
ed in  the  local  newspapers,  expressed  i:.s 
sympathy  to  the  families  of  slain  police  pri- 
vate  Stephen  A.  Williams,  crlticiilly  wounds  d 
police  private  Frederick  Matteson  and  vot^d 
to  send  a  letter  of  condolence  and  a  check  of 
$50  00  to  each. 

The  Reverend  E.  Franklin  Jackson,  the 
District's  outgoing  Democratic  National 
Committeeman,  said  it  is  his  own  opininu 
"and  that  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  black 
people"  that  the  statement  of  the  Black 
United  Front  was  inflammatory  and  antag.j- 
nlstlc  to  the  entire  community."  He  said,  re- 
garding the  Reverend  Channlng  Phillips,  tli  .t 
"the  national  committeeman  must  be  co:.- 
cerned  with  the  welfare  and  the  well-being  cf 
the  total  community,  and  must  not  In  any 
sense  of  the  word  give  in  to  one  side  or  the 
other"  in  a  way  that  would  polarize  the  com- 
munity. 

Pour  policemen  have  been  killed  In  line  of 
duty  in  the  past  7  months  in  the  Nations 
Capital  since  November.  This  is  an  incredi- 
ble toll  to  have  taken  place  in  7  months.  In 
the  pace  of  this  record,  unequaled  In  .my 
other  Capital  City  in  the  world,  the  Washin^-- 
ton  Prwt  reported  July  12.  1968  on  its  fro.it 
page  under  the  astounding  headline  "City 
Democrats  Hit  'Assaults'  by  Police"  the  fol- 
lowing "The  city's  new  Democratic  Central 
Committee  adopted  a  resolution  last  night 
strongly  condemning  what  It  called,  assaulrs 
on  citizens  by  police.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Committee  deleted  from  the  proposed  lan- 
guage of  the  resolution  a  statement  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  family  of  police  private  Stephen 
A.  Williams,  who  was  killed  with  his  own  gun 
on  Julv  2,  while  attempting  to  m.ike  an  .ir- 
rest.  The  section  cut  from  the  resolution 
said  "We  strongly  condemn  assaults  ag.ilnst 
police  officers  who  are  properly  carrying  out 
their  vital  responsibilities  to  protect  the 
public." 

We  pray  you  will  speak  oxu,  Mr.  President, 
and  provide  leadership  to  this  troubled  com- 
munity and  clarify  the  issues.  Tlie  Demo- 
cratic Central  Committee  and  the  Black 
United  Front  have  done  more  th.in  shout 
"Fire"  in  a  crowded  theatre.  They  ha\e 
poisoned  the  relationships  between  the  Po- 
lice and  the  Community.  Unless  you  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  correct  this  situation  and 
to  provide  leadership  In  this  crisis,  more  lives 
will  be  lost  and  this  community  will  descend 
further  into  anarchy  and  chaos. 

You  have  said  "the  safety  and  security  of 
its  citizens  is  the  first  duty  of  government " 
You  have  also  said:  "the  long  shadow  ^f 
crime  falls  over  the  streets  of  the  Nations 
Capital,  mocking  its  proud  Institutions  , 
the  liberty  of  every  citizen  is  diminished." 
We  agree.  Mr,  President,  with  these  movin? 
statements  of  yours.  We  also  agree  with  for- 
mer President  Elsenhower,  "that  there  would 
always  be  false  leaders  ready  to  Inflame  men 
to  acts  of  purposeless  rtolence."  and  we  be- 
lieve General  Elsenhower's  words  apply  with 
special  aptness  to  the  inflammatory  language 
in  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Central  Committee  and  the  Black 
United  Front. 

We  request  not  only  you  to  speak  out  on 
these  Issues  but  to  throw  your  support  be- 
hind Congressman  Casey's  amendment  re- 
ported by  the  House  Rules  Committee  to  "add 
10  years  imprisonment  to  the  regular  pen- 
alty when  a  firearm  is  used  in  a  robbery  or 
an  attempted  robbery,  which  Is  the  central 
recommendation  of  the  DC.  Gun  Control  Act 
which  you  called  on  the  Congress  to  enact 
into  law  in  your  historic  message  of  March 
13.  1968  "safeguard  the  public  order  and  stop 
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tragedy."  It  will  help  prevent  the  killing  of 
our  husbands.  Tlie  Policeman's  Association 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  a  full  page  ad 
m  the  Star  on  July  7.  1968  asked  "Who 
Cares?"  We  do.  Mr.  President,  and  we  are  cer- 
tain you  do  too. 
May  we  hear  from  you? 
Respectfully  yours. 

Joan  Abbott, 

President. 

Pbess  Release.  District  of  Columbia  Police 

Wives  Association,  Inc..  July  16,  1968 

We  challenge  City  Council  Chairman  John 
W.  Hechlnger  to  have  the  courage  to  bring 
the  complete  text  of  our  letter  of  July  11. 
1968.  and  not  Just  excerpts  from  it  which  he 
branded  "incendiary"  before  the  DC  City 
Council  as  the  first  order  of  business  at  its 
meeting  on  Tuesday  July  16,  1968.  It  surely 
would  not  take  ;is  much  courage  on  his  part 
to  bring  our  letter  before  the  City  Council  as 
it  does  for  our  husbands  to  face  the  armed 
criminal  element  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Pour  policemen  have  been  killed  in  the  line 
of  duty  since  November. 

Mr.  Hechlnger  has  missed  the  main  point 
in  our  letter,  which  in  fact  was  speaking  out 
for  stronger  sentences  for  the  using  of  guns 
m  major  crimes  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  our  letter  we  called  upon  the  City  Coun- 
cil to  support  President  Johnson's  D.C.  Gun 
Control  Act  of  March  13,  1968.  which  calls 
for  10  year  mandatory  sentences  to  stop  mur- 
der and  other  major  crimes. 

80'  of  all  major  crimes  committed  are  by 
repeaters.  Why  is  this  so.  Mr.  Hechlnger?  Be- 
cause the  sentences  doled  out  to  these  crim- 
inals are  far  too  lenient.  When  you  consider 
that  in  some  states  Judges  give  more 
stringent  sentences  for  killing  game  out  of 
season  than  some  DC.  Judges  give  criminals 
for  first  and  second  degree  murder,  you  can 
see  why  that  80"'  of  the  clrmes  are  com- 
mitted by  repeaters. 

From  1960-1966  335  [xillcemen  in  our 
nation  were  slain,  of  these  322  died  of  bullet 
wounds.  2500  major  crimes  were  committed 
In  the  District  at  gun  point  this  year.  In  most 
Instances  the  .sentences  were  small  or 
suspended.  242  Metropolitan  Policemen  were 
assaulted  this  year  in  the  District  as  com- 
pared to  193  combined  assaults  on  Metropoli- 
tan and  Park  Police  last  year,  but  this  goes 
unnoticed.  Nationwide  last  year  guns  were 
used  in  more  than  125,000  assaults,  rapes  and 
robberies. 

If  the  law  required  a  mandatory  10  year 
sentence  for  using  guns  in  major  crimes  it 
would  go  far  in  removing  the  criminal  ele- 
ment from  the  streets  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  help  stop  these  senseless  slayings 
of  policemen  and  citizens.  The  policeman  on 
the  beat  Is  all  that  remains  in  America  be- 
tween law-abiding  citizens  and  that  element 
of  society  that  would  take  every  remaining 
right  and  indeed  the  very  lives  of  those  that 
obey  the  law.  When  it  comes  to  condoning 
the  assaults  and  killings  of  policemen  who 
have  dedicated  their  lives  to  protect  all  citi- 
zens what  happens  to  the  rest  of  us?  We  die 
bit  by  bit,  one  by  one.  A  creeping  plague  of 
crime  has  hit  this  nation  and  most  severely 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  is  time  to  .stop  making  excuses  for  those 
that  would  have  it  so  and  recognize  crime  for 
what  It  Is,  a  plague  of  destruction  that  knows 
no  barrier  of  race,  color,  creed  or  financial 
status. 

President  Johnson  stated  that  "The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  one  of  the  finest  police 
forces  in  the  world."  Why  aren't  these  men 
backed  to  the  fullest  in  their  lonely  cam- 
paign against  crime?  If  the  City  Council  does 
not  back  their  policemen  nor  does  the  com- 
munity there  is  no  need  for  them,  and  they 
face  danger  and  die  without  purpose.  When 
the  chips  are  down  it  is  the  policeman  in  the 
middle  that  bears  the  crux.  Where  are  the 
voices  of  support  for  these  gallant  men? 
We're  listening  for  them.  Mr.  Hechlnger! 
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CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

i)F     CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  18.  1968 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 
of  July  14  through  July  20  has  been  des- 
ignated as  the  annual  "Captive  Nations 
Week."  We  are  more  hoi>cful  today  than 
at  any  time  in  the  past  that  all  of  hu- 
manity will  enjoy  the  freedoms  which  we 
so  dearly  revere. 

In  observing  Captive  Nations  Week  our 
thoughts  turn  to  those  smaller  nations 
which  lost  their  identity  during  and  after 
both  World  Wars,  and  particularly  the 
countries  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
which  succumbed  to  the  might  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  the  1940's.  Then  there  are 
also  the  nations  of  Asia  which  are  ex- 
posed to  the  pressures  of  Communist 
China.  Cuba  was  added  to  the  listings  in 
1960  following  the  coup  by  Fidel  Castro, 
It  should  be  clear  that  we  are  not  re- 
ferring to  nations  or  peoples  which  have 
been  captured  in  the  older  imperialistic 
sense  of  the  word.  We  are  concerned  with 
people  who  do  not  enjoy  basic  human 
freedoms.  We  are  acknowledging  that 
there  are  many  individuals  in  this  world 
who  cannot  comprehend  the  nature  of 
a  free  society  and  that  many  who  can 
understand  it  may  never  experience  it. 
We  are  also  commemorating  the  heritage 
of  such  nations  as  Armenia.  Latvia.  Es- 
tonia, and  Lithuania  for  whom  the  self- 
determinization  proposed  by  Woodrow 
Wilson  never  proved  valid  and  whose 
identity  and  tradition  is  being  diluted  in 
the  main.stream  of  history.  Finally,  we 
are  paying  tribute  to  the  many  thou- 
sands of  people  who  have  died  in  the 
quest  to  remain  free  from  Communist 
control. 

Perhaps  our  parents  or  their  fore- 
fathers were  able  to  visualize  the  ideals 
and  advantages  of  this  land  better  than 
we  who  have  been  raised  without  the 
fear  of  worshipping  freely  or  of  express- 
ing our  thoughts.  As  time  passes,  we  often 
tend  to  take  our  personal  freedoms  for 
granted.  Occasionally,  however,  an  in- 
cident occurs  which  makes  us  suddenly 
aware  of  the  totality  of  our  freedom  and 
of  the  few  and  insignificant  restrictions 
on  our  personal  decisions. 

The  hope  which  I  expressed  for  the 
captive  nations  in  my  opening  lines  is 
based  on  two  contentions.  First.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  totalitarianism  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  appears  to  be  weakening  as 
iiational  identity  and  new  national  lead- 
ers emerge.  The  control  of  a  distant  au- 
thority based  upon  a  dubious  and  sac- 
rificial philosophy  may  beain  to  dissolve 
at  the  lowest  level  of  power  and  gradu- 
ally work  upward.  Perhaps  some  will 
consider  my  enthusiasm  over  the  devel- 
opments in  Czechoslovakia  as  too  opti- 
mistic. Yet.  I  shall  never  feel  that  man 
can  become  so  depraved  as  to  exist  in  a 
semlservile  state,  indefinitely  denied  the 
basic  freedoms  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion. 

To  sit  idly  by  and  hope  is  nc  *■,  our  only 
recourse.  As  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
once  said : 
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This  country  must  never  recognize  the 
situation  behiiid  the  Iron  Curtain  as  a  per- 
m.inent  one.  but  by  all  peaceful  means,  keep 
alive  the  hopes  of  freedom  for  the  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations. 

Second,  I  believe  that  the  basic  promise 
of  freedom  is  the  right  to  develop  the 
tyiJe  of  government  which  is  popular  and 
responsive  to  the  people.  What  ever  type 
of  .government  it  may  be,  it  is  essential 
that  it  is  equitable  in  its  repiesentation 
and  Its  application.  To  the  hypothe.sis 
that  no  .society  can  be  entirely  and  so- 
cially equitable,  I  say  that  we  can  be 
Ijroud  that  our  Nation  is  attempting  to 
make  the  benefits  of  this  land  of  opi^or- 
lunity  more  meaningful  to  every  citizen, 
whether  he  be  rich  or  poor,  privileged,  or 
underprivileged.  This  trend  I  attribute 
not  only  to  our  Nation  but  to  a  liumanis- 
lic  instinct  which  is  prevelant  in  this  age 
of  relative  wealth.  I  contend  tliat  this 
consciousness  of  a  need  for  .social  free- 
dom, as  well  as  political  freedom,  is  in- 
ternational and  will  favorably  influence 
the  nations  and  people  who  are  not  i^art 
of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  all  i^eople  may 
one  day  enjoy  the  experience  of  express- 
ing their  opinions  freely.  The  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  is  a  step  in  that 
direction  and  as  such  it  deserves  our  full 
support. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

uy    MiL-HloAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  18.  1968 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  10  years 
ago.  Congress,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
passed  Public  Law  86-90  establishing  the 
third  week  in  July  each  year  as  Captive 
Nations  Week, 

The  purpose  of  this  law,  in  part,  was 
to  remind  those  of  us  who  partake  of 
the  blessings  of  freedom  here  in  Amer- 
ica that  many  millions  of  people  in  other 
areas  of  the  world  do  not  enjoy  national 
independence. 

Estonian.s.  Latvian.s.  Lithuanians, 
Byelonissians.  Ukrainians.  Poles.  Czechs, 
Slovaks.  Hungarians.  Rumanians.  Bul- 
garians, Croatians.  Serbs.  Armenians. 
Albanians,  and  other  nationalities,  that 
once  enjoyed  indejaendence  and  self- 
government  are  now  either  incorporated 
into  the  Soviet  Union  or  have  become 
citizens  of  Communist  satellite  states. 

The  commemoi-ation  each  year  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  also  serves  as  pub- 
lic testimony  that  we  in  the  United 
States  have  not  forgotten  those  who  are 
denied  their  rights  of  nationhood  and 
that  we  have  not  abandoned  our  tradi- 
tional role  as  champion  of  the  right  of 
independence  for  all  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  have  no  doubt 
that  were  these  subjugated  peoples  al- 
lowed to  express  their  true  feelings  in 
free  elections,  they  would  vote  over- 
whelmingly for  national  independence. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  predict  the  final 
outcome  of  the  on-going  struggle  in 
Eastern  Europe,  particularly  in  Czecho- 
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Slovakia,   for  greater 
it  does  offer  vivid 
yearning  for  freedoni 
peoples  of  that  area. 

I  am  proud  to  join 
in  the  U.S.  Senate 
of  freedom  everywhefe 
in  support  of  self 
nations. 

I  have  faith  that 
of  the  Captive  Natic|is 
be  masters  of  their 
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LIVES  ON 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLLING 

OF    MiaaOURI 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  I«:PRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Jay  18.  1968 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Ml.  Speaker.  I  offer 
for  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
July  1.-  1968  issue  a  the  Kansas  City. 
Mo.,  Star  on  the  su  )ject  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  The  editorial  as  informative  and 
gives  a  proper  persp<  ctive  for  the  Peace 
Corps  which  has  dra  vn  so  much  favor- 
able attention  since  Its  creation  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

The  editorial  folloi  s: 

Despite  Past  Buriai  i.  the  Peace  Corps 
Live    On 

The  time  has  rolle<J  around.  It  seems  for 
another  of  those  sem  innual  obituaries  on 
the  Peace  corps.  The  a  i  luster  has  vanished, 
goes  the  refrain.  The  y<  ing  are  disenchanted, 
less  willing  to  serve.  T  e  Implication  Is  that 
Irreversible  decline  ha*  et  In. 

The  problem  Is  not  In  getting  applicants, 


however  This  year.  In 
Americans  are  expect^ 
Ices — nearly  twice  as^ 
currently  has  at  work  i 
culty  lies  In  a  shrlni 


cants    who 
standards. 

This  might  have  bee 
of  reasons.  In  the  flrs 
gotten   more   selective 
time  when  anyone  wit: 
good  Intentions  was  we 
Is  now  history.  So  Is  thi 
teer  charging  off  to  his 
vague    mandate    to   sav 
handedly. 

The  Peace  corps  has 
perlence.  that  what  It 
pie — in    years   or   In   spl 
themselves  with  a  parti 
that    they    may    work. 


ict.  some  20.000  yotmg 
to  offer  their  .serv- 

many  as  the  corps 
the  field.  The  dlffl- 

Lg  number  of  appU- 


are    qiialimed    by    Peace     corps 


expected  for  a  couple 
place,  the  corps  has 
1th  the  years.  The 
a  pair  of  hands  and 
omed  like  a  brother 
vision  of  the  volun- 
rass  hut  with  some 
the    world    slngle- 

•arned,  by  hard  ex- 
eds  are  young  peo- 
t — willing  to  equip 
lar  set  of  skills  so 
Imder  considerable 
handicap,  toward  llmlte  and  often  undra- 
matic  goals. 

In  the  aggregate,  the:  s  small  efforts  can 
be  wonderfully  slgnifica:  t.  But  it  demands 
a  recognition  that.  In  at  jmptlng  to  lift  the 
yoke  of  famine  from  mlll|ons  of  people,  your 
own  best  contribution 
farmers  learn  how  to  ra 
And  this  Is  not  a  glltterl 
venturer,  or  for  the  messl 
be  a  miracle-worker  or  no 

F^r  another  thing,  th 
that  the  Selective  Service 
nation's  military  manp 
among  those  young  men  ijrho.  In  many  in 
stances,  would  be  the  UkUlest  Peace  corps 
candidates.  Exactly  how  cj  >ep  the  bite  may 
be  Is  Impossible  to  say,  since  the  decision 
of  whether  to  grant  a  ten]  porary  deferment 
for  Peace  corps  service  re^  with  Individual 
draft  boards.  But  certalnljJt  Is  a  factor 

All  considered,  we  woujfi  say  again — as  we 
did  the  last  time  the  cr«fce  was  hung — that 
the  epitaph   Is  prematu^.   The   premise  of 
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world  need  that  gave  the  Peace  corps  birth 
Is  as  valid  today  as  It  was  In  the  first  days  of 
the  Kennedy  presidency.  And  It  will  uke  a 
good  deal  more  evidence  than  we  have  yet 
seen  to  convince  us  that  the  concept  of 
voluntary  service  has  lost  Its  relevancy  to 
American  youth 
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e  day  the  people 
will  once  again 
n  destiny. 


y   be   to  help   five 

e  better  chickens. 

g  lure  for  the  ad- 
Ic  type  who  must 

ing. 

Is  no  question 
oes  draw  for  the 
er     needs     from 


THE  DRAFT:  "SWORD  OF 
DAMOCLES" 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18.  1968 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  draft 
issue  is  still  foremost  in  the  minds  of  our 
young  people  throughout  the  country. 
Many  times  in  the  past  few  years,  I  have 
joined  with  colleagues  to  urge  draft  law 
reforms. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  share  with  my  colleagues,  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  Nelson  A.  Rocke- 
feller, who  is  also  a  candidate  for  the 
Republican  presidential  nomination. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  has  spoken  on  one 
area  of  the  draft  which  I  feel  strongly 
about — the  so-called  sword  of  Damocles 
which  hangs  over  the  head  of  our  youth, 
college  students,  and  young  men. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Excerpts  or  Remarks  by  Gov.  Nelson  A. 
RocKETOXER  Prepared  for  Delivery  at  a 
Rally  on  Campus.  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa   City.   Iowa.   May   2.    1968. 

For  a  long  time.  I've  been  convinced  that 
the  way  to  know  what  people  are  really  con- 
cerned about  Is  to  pay  close  attention  to 
what  they  are  Joking  about.  Like  the  man 
telling  me  the  other  day  about  his  son.  who 
will   graduate   from  college  ne.xt   month. 

The  father  asked  this  young  man  what  he 
would  like  as  a  graduation  present. 

"Well,  dad."  his  son  said,  "how  about  an 
apartment  In  Montreal?" 

Or  consider  the  slogan  scrawled  on  a  New 
York  State  University  blackboard  the  other 
day. 

Somebody  had  written : 

"Draft  graduate  students — care  enough  to 
send  the  very  best." 

This  wry  humor  tells  us  a  lot  about  the 
unpopularity  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  and 
the  draft  law  supplying  U.S.  manpower  for 
that  conflict. 

The  present  draft  law  is  Indeed  serious 
cause  for  concern,  and  that  Is  what  I  would 
like  to  talk  about  here  today. 

The  basic  principles  of  Selective  Service 
proved  themselves  In  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  War.  Today,  however,  hardly  anyone 
can  tell  you  what  recognizable  principle 
determines  why  one  young  man  Is  drafted 
while  another  Is  not.  Why  Is  this  so?  Because 
the  law  has  not  been  kept  abreast  of  chang- 
ing conditions. 

Because  of  high  birthrates  during  World 
War  II,  the  number  of  young  men  reaching 
draft  age  Increased  from  about  1,000,000  a 
year  In  the  Korean  War  period  to  1,900,000 
this  year. 

The  armed  forces  do  not  need  anywhere 
near  this  many  men  today — but  draft  pro- 
cedures went  unchanged. 

The  result  Is  that  millions  of  young  men 
and  their  families  are  kept  In  a  state  of 
needless  uncertainty  over  an  eight-year 
period — from  the  young  mans  18th  birthday 
to  his  26th  blrthdny.  Thus,  the  workings  of 
the  draft  law  today  are  arbitrary  and  In- 
equitable. Our  Nation  calls  on  Its  youth  for 
military  service  as  a  duty  which  .iccompanies 


the  privilege  of  citizenship,  as  a  part  of  the 
price  we  must   pay  for  our  freedom. 

Our  young  men  have  every  right  to  expert 
that  in  return  they  will  get  fair  treatment 
under  a  draft  law  that  makes  sen.se.  But  they 
are  not  getting  fair  treatment  under  an  out- 
dated law  that  in  effect  favors  the  well-to-do 
and  drafts  the  poor. 

Obviously,  some  degree  of  uncertainty  is 
Inevitable  In  any  war.  But  we  ought  to  tv 
to  reduce  that  inherent  Inequity — and  imi 
add  to  it  The  present  draft  law  should  t)e 
changed  to  achieve  three  objectives: 

1.  To  reduce  the  needless  uncertainty  in 
which  young  men  are  kept. 

2  To  end  the  requirement  In  the  present 
law  that  the  oldest  be  drafted  first. 

This  provision,  as  It  now  operates,  imposes 
an  arbitrarily  heavy  draft  burden  on  gradu- 
ate students  and  seniors  who  will  be  grad- 
uating in  June.  Some  seniors  and  graduate 
students  should  serve  as  part  of  a  balanced 
manpower  pool,  but  no  one  age  group  should 
be  singled  out  dlsprop)ortlonately. 

3.  To  end  the  present  built-in  dlscrlmli..i- 
tlon  against  those  who  lack  the  economic 
means  or  academic  standing  to  go  to  colh  fe 
or  who  feel  they  can  serve  the  country  best  in 
non-academic  piu-sults. 

One  way  to  achieve  these  goals  would  be  to 
provide  that  each  young  man.  on  reachine 
the  age  of  19,  be  given  a  choice  of  either  ;i 
student  deferment  or  taking  a  chance  in 
being  drafted  through  a  lottery.  If  the  you;h 
put  his  name  Into  the  lottery  and  wasni 
drafted  in  a  year,  he  would  be  passed  by  and 
would  be  clear  of  the  draft  unless  war  needs 
worsened. 

If  he  took  a  student  deferment,  he  would 
be  allowed  to  continue  his  education  up  ;o 
and  including  his  bachelor's  degree  but  <.n 
graduation  would  go  into  the  lottery  pool  inr 
one  year.  If  after  this  year  he  was  not 
drafted,  he  could  consider  himsself  free  of  the 
draft  unless  war  needs  Increased. 

This  lottery  plan,  in  short,  would  limit 
each  student's  exposure  to  one  year,  either 
at  19  or  on  college  graduation.  This  plan  is 
not  only  completely  fair — it's  practical.  It 
would  supply  all  the  manpower  now- 
needed  by  our  armed  forces.  I  am  .-^ure  that 
this  Is  a  selective  service  system  that  a  youiie 
man  could  support — and  this  is  vitally  ini- 
p>ortant.  Any  system  that  could  cost  a  man 
his  life  should  make  sense  to  him  and,  abc  e 
all,  seem  fair  to  him.  The  question  of  mili- 
tary service  always  raises  the  related  ques- 
tion; "If  you're  old  enough  to  fight,  are  you 
old  enough  to  vote?"  I  say  you  are.  I  vigor- 
ously support  giving  the  vote  to  IS-year-old.s. 
As  a  public  ofBclal.  I  have  no  fear  of  expos- 
ing my  Ideas  to  the  Judgment  of  voters  under 
21.  In  fact,  a  good  gauge  of  a  man's  actions 
as  a  leader  Is  how  well  they  appeal  to  tiie 
high  Ideals  of  youth. 

If  our  policies  don't  have  relevance  to  the 
problems  we  face — then  we  had  better  re-ex- 
amine them.  For  those  of  us  In  office  today 
are.  In  reality,  the  trtistees  of  vour  future. 
You  young  people  are  like  an  insistent  ch.il- 
lenge  to  anyone  who  is  ready  to  rest  on  cid 
laurels  or  to  rely  on  old  dogmas.  It's  a  neiv 
world,  an  ever-changing,  dynamic  place.  Ai.d 
you  continually  remind  us  of  this  truth.  Yes. 
this  world  also  offers  unlimited  posslblUties 
for  confusion  and  uncertainty.  But  it  has 
pKJwerful  potential  for  commitment  and  ful- 
fillment and  excitement. 

The  problem  is  that  increasingly  our  con- 
cepts and  actions  are  unrelated  to  the  reali- 
ties of  the  world  around  us.  We  need  youth- 
ful understanding  and  involvement.  The  col- 
lege campuses  in  America  have  a  tremendous 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  this  under- 
standing of  the  problems  and  the  emerging 
forces  and  to  bring  Independence  and  Intee- 
rlty,  the  op>en-mlndedness  and  creativity  ',t 
youth  to  bear  on  the  shaping  of  our  futiu-e. 
There  Is  no  reason  for  America  to  lose  faith 
In  Itself  or  In  Its  political  Institutions.  The 
problems  are  soluble.  The  more  difficult  taskfl 
are  doable  but  with  your  help  In  bridging 
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the  gape  '"  understanding  caused  by  the 
speed  and  magnitude  of  change,  we  should 
not  fear  change.  Rather,  we  should  shape  It 
to  serve  our  goals  and  not  let  It  overwhelm 
us  In  the  form  of  crisis.  I  am  confident  that 
in  doing  so — together — we  can  lead  not  only 
America  but  the  world  in  the  greatest  period 
of  peace  and  progress  In  the  history  of  man- 
kind. 


GUNS  AND  GUN  LAWS— FACT  AND 
FANCY 


HON,  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

uF     l.NUlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18.  1968 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sudden 
surge  of  pressure  for  more  firearms  leg- 
islation has  generated  more  mail,  and 
more  controversy,  than  any  other  topic 
to  come  before  the  entire  90th  Congress. 
Almost  overnight,  as  the  result  of  a 
major  propaganda  campaign  from  anti- 
pun  forces  which  at  times  has  skidded 
and  gyrated  on  the  treacherous  oil  of  its 
own  hysteria,  the  American  people  and 
the  Congress  have  been  bombarded  with 
an  imbelievable  collection  of  half  truths, 
m:.sleading  allegations,  unjust  charges, 
and  outright  distortions  of  fact. 

There  has  ali'eady  been  1  day  of  de- 
bate on  this  measure:  more  debate  is  yet 
to  come,  and  the  bill  will  not  be  voted 
on  until  tomorrow.  Now.  therefore,  is  the 
time  to  look  at  all  the  facts. 

The  present  administration  bill  on 
firoarms  control  calls  for  the  following: 
First,  mandatory  Federal  registration: 
second,  licensing  provisions,  requiring 
fingerprinting,  photography,  police 
statement  on  record  and  identification, 
doctor's  certificate  on  mental  compe- 
tency: third,  permits  cutoff  of  Federal 
wildlife  conservation  funds  if  a  State 
does  not  comply  with  this;  fourth,  has  no 
provision  for  minors  imder  18  to  use  fire- 
arms; fifth,  provides  occasional  periods 
of  amnesty  during  which  unregistered 
firearms  may  be  registered  without  a 
penalty. 

The  bill  before  us  today,  as  it  came 
from  committee,  applies  restrictions  to 
rifles  and  shotguns  which  are  similar  to 
those  already  applied  to  handguns.  The 
handgun  restrictions,  contained  in  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968,  for  which  I  voted,  bans  in- 
terstate mail-order  .sales  of  handguns: 
lunits  counter  handgun  sales  to  persons 
21  or  older  who  live  in  the  same  State  as 
the  dealer:  bars  importation  from 
abroad  of  all  weapons  not  suitable  for 
hunting,  virtually  prohibits  except  for 
police  departments  any  dealings  in 
muaes.  hand  prenades.  machinecuns.  and 
similar  heavy  weapons,  forbids  posses- 
sion, receipt,  or  transportation  of  hand- 
guns and  rifles  by  certain  individuals  in- 
cluding convicted  felons,  veterans  who 
did  not  get  honorable  discharges,  ju- 
dicially determined  mental  incompetents, 
illegally  settled  aliens,  and  persons  who 
have  renounced  U.S.  citizenship. 

H.R.  17735  would  allow  hcensed  dealers 
to  sell  rifles  and  shotguns  to  persons  18 
years  old  and  would  also  allow  dealers 
to  sell  or  deliver  a  rifle  or  shotgun  to  a 
nonresident  if  such  sale  or  delivery  con- 
forms to  the  law  of  the  State  where  the 
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transfer  is  made,  and  if  the  purchaser 
lives  in  an  adjacent  State  which  by  law 
authorizes  such  out-or-State  purchases. 

The  provisions  for  ammunition  would 
prohibit  dealers  from  selling  handgun 
ammunition  to  persons  under  21,  or  rifle 
or  shotgun  ammunition  to  persons  under 
18.  Dealers  could  not  ship  ammunition 
interstate  to  unlicensed  persons:  that  is, 
nondealers,  such  as  in  a  mail-order 
transaction.  There  is  no  prohibition  on 
sale  of  ammunition  to  nonresidents  by 
either  dealers  or  private  individuals. 
Ammunition  bought  elsewhere  may  be 
brought  into  one's  State  of  residence. 

The  committee  bill  that  has  been  re- 
ported omits  the  registration  and  licens- 
ing ijrovisions  which  the  administration 
wants.  The  only  reason  these  parts  were 
dropped  was  to  give  the  bill  better  chance 
of  passage.  However,  there  are  those  who 
wish  to  add  them  in  the  House:  there 
will  also  be  an  attempt  to  place  them  in 
the  Senate  version  of  the  bill,  and  then 
through  a  conference  committee  force 
House  acceptance. 

WHAT  REASONS  ARE  GIVEN   FOR   MORE  LAWS? 

Let  us  consider  the  main  arguments 
given  in  support  of  more  and  stricter 
firearms  laws: 

First.  The  proposed  laws  will  affect 
only  a  few  people. 

Second.  They  will  not  infringe  on  any- 
one's rights:  besides,  there  is  really  no 
constitutional  guarantee  of  any  sort,  be- 
cause the  second  amendment  does  not 
mean  what  it  says. 

Third.  Firearms  are  a  major  menace  to 
every  American  and  a  leading  cause  of 
accidents. 

Fourth.  Tight  pun  law's  will  keep 
down  the  crime  and  murder  rate  and 
help  stem  the  tide  of  violence. 

Fifth.  Other  countries  have  tight  gun 
laws:  so  should  the  United  States. 

Sixth.  A  powerful,  sini.stpr  and  mys- 
terious "gun  lobby."  basically  backed  by 
extremists,  is  preventing  the  Congress 
from  carr>'ing  out  the  people's  will.  No 
organization  should  have  this  much 
power. 

Seventh.  Gun  owners  need  not  fear 
confiscation:  control  is  all  anyone  wants. 

SOME  40  TO   50   MILLION  AMERICANS  OWN   GUNS 

First,  just  how  many  Americans  would 
be  affected?  We  must  remember,  the 
matter  does  not  end  simply  with  those 
who  own  guns.  There  is  also  the  eco- 
nomic aspect  of  the  question  to  be  con- 
sideied.  Here  are  the  facts: 

It  is  estimated  200  million  firearms 
are  owned  by  between  40  and  50  million 
people.  At  least  50  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican households  own  at  least  one  gun: 
in  1967  over  20  million  took  part  in 
various  shooting  sports.  In  1964.  U.S.- 
made  guns  and  ammunition — not  count- 
ing military— totaled  S282.5  million  in 
sales,  meaning  20,000  jobs  and  a  SlOO 
million  payroll.  There  are  100.000  retail 
outlets  for  guns  and  ammunition  and 
1,600  firms  manufacturing  hunting  and 
shooting  accessories. 

THERE    IS    A    RIGHT    "TO    KEEP    AND    BEAR    ARMS" 

Second,  we  have  the  constitutional 
question.  It  is  said  that  possession  of  a 
gim  is  not  a  "right"  in  any  sense,  and 
the  second  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution, part  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  has 
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been  misinterpreted.  Just  what  does  "a 
well-regulated  militia,  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right 
of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
shall  not  be  infringed"  really  mean? 

The  Bill  of  Rights  itself  came  into 
being,  as  Chief  Justice  Warren  wrote 
in  1962  in  New  York  University  Law 
Review,  because — 

The  people  were  still  troubled  by  the  rec- 
ollection of  the  conditions  that  prompted 
the  charge  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence that  the  King  has  'effected  to  render 
the  military  Independent  and  superior  to 
the  civil  power."  They  were  reluctant  to 
ratify  the  Constitution  without  further  as- 
surances, and  thus  we  find  in  the  BUI  of 
Rights  Amendments  No.  2  and  3.  specifically 
authorizing  .i  decentralized  militia,  guaran- 
teeing the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and 
bear  arms,  and  prohibiting  the  quartering  of 
troops  in  any  house  in  time  of  peace  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  owner. 

How  did  the  second  amendment  itself 
become  part  of  the  Bill  of  Rights? 
Mas.sachusetts  was  the  first  State  to  pro- 
pose amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
and  Samuel  Adams  offered  one  con- 
taining, among  other  things,  the  state- 
ment that — 

The  Constitution  be  never  construed  to 
authorize  Congress  to  .  .  .  prevent  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  who  are  peaceable  citi- 
zens from  keeping  their  own  arms. 

New  Hamp.shire,  at  the  time,  asked 
for  a  Bill  of  Rights  to  be  added  that 
would  include  this  provision: 

Congress  .shall  never  disarm  any  citizen 
unless  such  as  are  or  have  been  in  Actual 
Rebellion. 

In  Virginia,  Patrick  Henry  noted  and 
protested  that  under  the  Constitution  as 
it  had  been  submitted,  'you  are  not  to 
have  the  right  of  having  arms  in  your 
own  defen.sc." 

Now.  let  us  con.sider  the  term  '■mili- 
tia." Antigun  forces  .say  it  lelers  to  only 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  compo- 
nents, but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
under  the  law  is  it  stands  today,  "mili- 
tia" means  just  what  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  .section  311,  says  in  its 
opening  lines: 

The  militia  of  the  United  States  consists 
of  all  able-bodied  males  at  least  17  years 
of  age  and  .  .  .  under  45  years  of  age  who 
are.  or  who  have  made  a  declaration  of  In- 
tent to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

In  19^9.  a  Supreme  Court  decision  de- 
fined "well-regulated  militia"  as  "all 
males  physically  capable  of  acting  in 
concert  for  the  common  defense  of  the 
country." 

"Militia,"  by  act  of  Congress  and  by 
Supreme  Court  decision,  is  not  restrict- 
ed to  National  Guard  or  Reserve  com- 
ponents. It  means  just  what  the  law  says 
it  means  and  in  effect  covers  most  of  the 
men  in  the  United  States. 

Writing  in  1929.  Prof.  Charles  Kel- 
logg Burdick.  of  Cornell  University,  an 
authority  on  the  Supreme  Court,  said 
that  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
was  certainly  subject  to  the  police  powers 
of  the  several  States,  but  he  also  said: 

The  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  a  State 
may  not  prohibit  Its  citizens  to  possess  and 
bear  arms  and  so  destroy  the  resources  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  protection  of  public 
security. 
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The  Congress  has  |n  at  least  two  oc- 
casions voted  directli  on  the  matter  of 
the  right  to  keep  am  bear  arms.  The 
first  time  was  in  1911.  prior  to  Pearl 
Harbor;  the  War  E>e4artment  had  re- 
quested and  Congresi  passed  a  meas- 
ure known  as  the  Profjprty  Seizure  Act. 
The  committee  of  t lie  House  that  was 
then  known  as  the  CoBftmlttee  on  Mili- 
tary AlTairs,  in  its  renort  on  the  bill, 
commented  on  an  amendment  to  the 
act  that  forbade  registration  or  requisi- 
tion of  privately  owned  flrearms: 

The  amendment  provides  In  substance 
that  nothing  contained  la  the  bill  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  thi  President  or  re- 
quire the  registration  of  irearms  possessed 
by  an  Individual  for  his  personal  protection 
or  sport  .  .  .  and  that  the  act  shall  not  Im- 
pair or  Infringe  the  right  of  iin  Individual  to 
keep  and  bear  arms.  .  .  .  1»  view  of  the  fact 
that  certain  totalitarian  a^d  dictatorial  na- 
tions are  now  engaged  1g|  the  willful  and 
wholesale  destruction  of  personal  rights  and 
liberties,  yqur  committee  deems  It  appro- 
priate for  the  Congress  to  a  tpressly  state  that 
the  proposed  legislation  «hall  not  be  con- 
strued to  impair  or  Infrlltge  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  people  to  bear  arms.  In 
so  doing  It  will  be  manifest  that,  although 
the  Congress  deems  It  elpedlent  to  grant 
certain  extraordinary  pow)  irs  to  the  Execu- 
tive In  furtherance  of  thi  common  defense 
during  critical  times,  then!  Is  no  disposition 
on  the  part  of  this  Gove||nment  to  depart 
from  the  concepts  and  pri  iclples  of  person- 
al rights  and  liberties  expi  fssed  in  our  Con- 
stitution. 

Then,  in  1963.  an  am^  iidment.  section 


33,  was  added  to  the  A 


Disarmament  Act,  whicl  read: 


' 


ns  Control  and 


Nothing  contained  in  th  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  any  p  dlcy  or  .iction  by 
any  Government  Agency  v  lich  would  inter- 
fere with,  restrict,  or  pro  ibit  the  acquisi- 
tion, possession  or  use  of  ft 
vldual  for  the  lawful  pui  )oses  of  personal 
defense,  spcrt.  recreation,  cpucation  or  train- 
ing. 


Incidentally,    the   cor 
States  have  sections  or 
of    them    read    much 
amendment.  Indiana's  ( 
tide  I,  section  32.  says: 

The  f>eople  shall  have  a 
for  the  defense  of  themse! 


titutions  of  35 
firearms:  most 
ke  the  second 
onstitution,  ar- 

ght  to  bear  arms, 
es  and  the  state. 


I  would  also  like  to  p  int  out  that  the 
most  recent  Supreme  C  urt  i-ulinR  deal- 
ing with  firearms  laws,  j  decision  handed 
down  on  January  29.  19  8.  with  only  one 
dissent — Chief  Justice'  Warrens — and 
only  one  Justice — Justi(  ?  Marshall — not 
participating,  dealt  w  th  registration, 
something  now  zealous  /  sought  by  the 
administration. 

In  the  case  of  Hayne  against  United 
States,  the  defendant.  I  aynes.  had  been 
prosecuted  under  the  N  tional  Firearms 
Act  for  having  an  unrtistered  sawed- 
off  shotgun.  On  appeal,  iaynes'  attorney 
argued  to  the  Supreme|Court  that  the 
mandatory  registration  fequirement  un- 
der one  section  of  the  act  meant  he 
would  be  incriminatinj  himself  under 
another  section. 

The  Supreme  Court  8  freed.  From  the 
Court's  decision: 

We  hold  that  a  proper  c:  ilm  of  the  consti- 
tutional privilege  against  lelf-lncrUnlnation 
provides  a  full  defense  to  jiosecutlons  either 
for  failure  to  register  a  ftrmrm  under  .;;5841 
or  for  possession  of  an  uijeglstered  ftrearm 
under  ^5851. 
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The  implication  of  this  ruling  is  clear 
but  seems  not  to  have  been  taken  into 
account  by  those  asking  for  mandatory 
registi-ation — and  would  the  Court  hold 
the  same  thing  would  apply  to  required 
licensin'?  as  well? 

A  request  for  a  registration  law.  with 
penalties  for  failure  to  comply,  is  a  re- 
quest for  a  law  that  has  already  been 
held  to  be  unconstitutional. 

There  is,  then,  definitely  a  constitu- 
tional guarantee  of  the  "right  to  keep 
and  bear  anns"  and  neither  the  Con- 
gress, the  executive,  nor  the  judiciary 
have  any  basis  for  infringing  on  this 
right. 

THE  TRUTH    ABOUT   GUNS   AND    ACCIDENTS 

Now.  how  about  the  assertion  that  fire- 
arms are  a  major  menace  to  every  Amer- 
ican, and  a  prime  cause  of  accidents? 
Travelers  Insurance  Co.  ranked  firearms 
and  shooting  sports  15th  on  the  list  of 
sports  or  recreations  most  likely  to  cause 
accident;  f^uns  ran  far  behind  swimming, 
boating,  bicycling,  and  golf,  to  name 
four.  Based  on  the  accident  rate  for  1966, 
considering  the  danger  of  death  by  guns, 
you  are  20  times  more  likely  to  die  in  a 
traffic  accident,  eight  times  more  likely 
to  die  in  a  fall,  3 ''2  times  more  likely  to 
die  by  fire,  and  three  times  more  likely  to 
drown.  Your  chances  of  dying  by  gun 
are  just  a  little  bit  higher  than  your 
chances  of  dying  by  a  machinery  acci- 
dent or  by  poisoning. 

"NO   GUNS,   NO   CRIME"    IS    FALSE   ARGUMENT 

Let  us  look  at  the  next  charge,  that  the 
gun  problem  is  getting  worse,  and  that 
restrictive  and  repressive  gim  laws  will 
cut  down  the  crime  and  murder  rate,  and 
stem  the  tide  of  violence. 

The  preamble  to  a  highly  restrictive 
firearms  bill  now  pending  before  the 
Congress  begins  by  saying: 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares — 
That  the  ease  with  which  any  i>erson  can  ac- 
quire firearms  ...  is  a  significant  factor  in 
the  prevalence  of  lawlessness  and  violent 
crime  in  the  United  States.  That  there  Is  a 
causal  relationship  between  the  easy  avail- 
ability of  firearms  .and  Juvenile  and  youthful 
behavior. 

Not  one  word  of  this  is  true;  Congress 
has  found  no  such  thing  and  passage  of 
a  measure  with  such  a  beginning  would 
be  a  complete  fabrication. 

For  the  country  overall,  firearms 
ownership  has  gone  up  steadily  since 
1910  and  the  rate  of  guns  used  in  homi- 
cides has  been  going  down.  There  were 
3.243.370  serious  crimes  committed  in  the 
United  States  in  1966,  and  handguns 
were  used  in  3.4  percent  of  these.  Rifles 
and  shotgims  were  used  in  0.005  percent. 

The  grand  total  of  all  crimes  in  1966 — 
not  including  traffic  offenses — was  over 
31  million.  Serious  crimes  involving 
handguns  came  to  0.0035  percent  of  the 
total;  rifles  and  shotguns  to  0.0005  per- 
cent. If  all  handgims  were  completely 
eliminated  and  no  substitutes  were  avail- 
able to  a  criminal,  we  would  still  have 
96.6  percent  of  our  serious  crime  and 
99.6  percent  of  total  crime.  If  all  rifles 
and  shotguns  were  eliminated,  as  well, 
there  would  still  be  99.5  percent  serious 
crime.  99.9  percent  of  all  crime. 

What  has  happened  when  exceedingly 
strict  laws  are  adopted?  Consider  New 
York  City's  "Sullivan  law,"  probably  the 
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tightest  in  the  entire  United  States.  In 
1930,  New  York  City  issued  6.363  "prem- 
ises" pistol  permits  and  28.295  carrying 
permits.  By  1966.  premises  permits  were 
cut  to  282;  carrj'ing  permits  to  18.256. 
New  York  City  has  43  percent  of  the 
total  population  of  New  York  State,  and 
it  also  has  74  percent  of  the  State's  mur- 
ders. 82  percent  of  its  aggravated  as- 
saults, and  90  percent  of  its  robberies. 
At  the  Appalachin  "crime  convention" 
in  1967.  12  of  the  35  New  York  State  resi- 
dents arrested  by  the  the  police  wtre 
"clean"  under  the  law;  they  had  permits 
for  the  pistols  they  were  cari-ying. 

Califoi-nia  strengthened  its  firearms 
law  in  July  1965;  the  then-Governor  Pat 
Brown,  said  as  he  signed  the  bill: 

The  California  firearms  laws,  even  belore 
the  passnge  of  this  new  legislation,  were 
among  the  best  in  the  Nation.  These  measures 
strengthen  them  significantly. 

Sirhan  Sirhan.  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy's killer,  broke  three  sections  of  this 
law:  he  was  an  alien,  possessing  a  pistol; 
he  was  carrying  it  concealed  without  a 
license;  the  pistol  was  also  stolen. 

In  1966.  according  to  the  latest  figures 
available.  Wyoming  had  the  highest  rate 
of  gun  ownership  of  any  State  in  the 
Union:  36,991  per  100,000  people.  W.vom- 
Ing's  late  of  serious  crime,  per  100.000 
people,  was  1.080.  In  contrast,  Hawaii 
had  the  lowest  gim  ownership  rate — 961 
per  100,000 — but  a  serious  crime  rate  of 
2,077.1  i>er  100,000,  almost  double  that 
of  Wyoming. 

WE    MUST    APPLY    AND    ENFORCE    THE    LAWS 
WE    HAVE 

Do  we  really  need  more  laws?  There 
are  today  no  less  than  20,000  firearms 
laws — State,  Fedeial.  and  local — on  tiie 
books  in  this  countiT-  More  laws,  or 
better  enforcement? 

Enforcement  on  the  Federal  level  of 
those  already  in  existence  has  been  lax, 
to  put  it  mildly.  There  was  a  30-ycar  t^ap 
between  passage  of  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  and  the  first  indictment  brought 
under  its  section  forbidding  mail-order 
sales  of  firearms  in  violation  of  local 
laws.  There  is  also  on  the  books,  and  has 
been  for  10  years,  a  Federal  law  aimed  at 
.switchblade  knives  but  to  date  there  have 
been  only  17  convictions  under  this 
statute. 

When  Martin  Luther  King  was  killed, 
the  Attorney  General  said  the  killer 
"may  not  have  been  able  to  have  bougiu 
that  rifle  at  that  time  with  impunity"  if 
there  had  been  stronger  laws.  There  wns 
a  law  already  in  existence — it  is  in  title 
15,  United  States  Code,  section  902ifi 
that  plainly  states: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  who 
has  been  convicted  of  a  crime  punishable  hy 
imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one  year 
or  is  a  fugitive  from  justice  to  receive  anv 
firearm  or  ammunition  which  has  been  ship- 
ped or  transported  in  Interstate  or  forei>;n 
commerce,  and  possession  of  a  firearm  or 
ami.iunltion  by  any  such  person  shall  '>e 
presumptive  evidence  that  such  firearm  or 
ammunition  was  shipped  or  transported  or 
received,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  such  per- 
son In  violation  of  this  chapter. 

James  Earl  Ray,  the  man  now  charged 
with  King's  murder,  being  a  fugituve 
from  justice — having  escaped  from 
prison — was,  under  the  terms  of  this 
statute,  forbidden  to  buy  the  rifle.  But 
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he  did  so,  "with  impunity,"  to  quote  the 
Attorney  General,  and  no  law  on  the 
books  would  have  kept  him  from  a  rifle 
if  he  wanted  to  get  one. 

The  Attorney  General,  in  testimony 
before  the  Congress,  cited  two  commonly 
used  figures  on  firearms.  One  statement, 
that  since  1900.  750.000  people  have  died 
by  firearms,  was  made  out  of  whole 
cloth;  the  FBI  did  not  begin  to  compile 
data  on  this  category  of  deaths  until 
1961.  Tlie  other  is  that  17,000  Americans 
were  killed  by  puns  in  1965.  Clark  said 
most  of  the  17.000  were  due  to  criminal 
acts,  which  is  false — 5,634  were  homi- 
cides— and  that  of  the  750.000.  most  were 
due  to  accidents.  How  could  he  say  that 
when  the  750.000  figure,  itself,  is  false? 

The  Attorney  General's  performance 
has  left  a  good"  deal  to  be  desired  when 
it  comes  to  carrying  out  his  responsibili- 
ties as  the  Nation's  chief  law-enforce- 
ment officer.  He  has  said  he  sees  no 
crime  wave  in  this  country.  He  has  spent 
much  of  his  time  telling  Congress  why 
laws  on  the  books  could  not  or  should 
not  be  enforced.  As  a  result  of  this,  the 
Attorney  General  was  quite  literally 
"written  out"  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Act  of  1967,  when  it  went 
through  the  Congress.  Authority  for 
running  the  anticrime  program  was 
specifically  given  to  the  individual 
States.  As  I  said  at  the  time,  it  was  a 
vote  of  "no  confidence"  in  the  Attorney 
General  by  the  Congress. 

Recently,  in  June  1968.  the  Attorney 
General  said  the  Federal  Government 
would  refuse  to  use  the  wiretap  authority 
recently  granted  in  the  omnibus  crime 
bill  "except  in  national  security  cases." 
Tlie  Washington,  D.C..  Star  responded 
with  a  lead  editorial  on  July  3.  1968. 
saying : 

If  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  a  blue  ribbon 
for  inconsistency  and  nonsense  in  the  field 
of  law  enforcement  It  should  be  pinned  on 
the  lapel  of  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark. 
Or  perhaps  he  should  .share  the  award  with 
his  superior,   Lyndon   B.   Johnson. 

It  would  seem  that  before  the  admin- 
istration goes  off  in  mad  pursuit  of  new 
legislation,  it  would  give  a  little  time  and 
attention  to  enforcing  what  it  now  has 
The  administration  cannot  say  that  what 
is  already  there  is  inadequate,  for  the 
simple  reason  what  is  there  has  not  been 
used.  If  the  Department  of  Justice  is  go- 
ing to  be  selective  and  pick  and  choose 
before  it  does  enforce  the  laws  Congress 
writes,  then  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  Department  does  not  know  what 
it  needs  and  would  not  know  what  to  do 
with  it  if  it  were  to  be  given. 

FIREARMS  OWNER  NOT  A  POTENTIAL  KILLER 

Does  the  availability  of  guns  lead  to 
murder?  Again,  the  answer  is  no.  A  study 
of  588  criminal  homicides  in  Philadelphia 
for  the  period  January  1.  1948,  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1952,  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Sociology  at  the  Univer- 
stiy  of  Pennsylvania  said  in  part: 

I:  is  probably  safe  to  contend  that  many 
homicides  occur  only  because  there  Is  suf- 
ficient motivation  or  provocation,  and  that 
the  type  of  method  used  to  kill  is  merely 
an  accident  of  availability;  that  a  gun  is 
used  because  It  Is  In  the  offender's  posses- 
sion at  the  time  of  incitement,  but  that  If  It 
were  not  present,  he  would  use  a  knife  to 
stab,  or  fists  to  beat  his  victims  to  death 
...  It  is  the  contention  of  this  observer  that 
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few  homicides  due  to  shooting  could  be 
avoided  merely  If  a  firearm  were  not  imme- 
diately present,  and  that  the  offender  would 
select  some  other  weapon  to  achieve  the  same 
desiruollve  goal. 

In  1960.  the  California  Department  of 
Justice,  Bureau  of  Criminal  Statistics, 
made  a  study  of  640  homicides  in  that 
State  for  that  year : 

One  of  the  clear  conclusions  of  this  re- 
search Is  that  the  mere  availability  of  weap- 
t>ns  lethal  cnouj.-h  to  produce  a  Inunan 
mortality  bear  no  major  relationship  to  the 
frequency  with  which  this  act  Is  completed. 
In  the  home,  at  work,  at  play,  in  almost 
any  environmental  setting  a  multitude  of 
objects  exist  providing  means  for  inflicting 
illegal  death.  Though  the  true  number  of 
times  criminal  homicide  was  attempted  dur- 
ing 1960  cannot  be  known,  and  in  spite  of 
improved  medical  services,  it  is  imdoubtedly 
much  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
low  yearly  incidence  of  unlawful  slaylngs 
is  largely  the  product  of  human  inhibitions 
to  kUl. 

The  Senate  majority  leader  told  the 
U.S.  Senate  on  Jmie  10. 1968  that,— 

Again.  I  want  to  repeat,  so  ihsxt  the  issue 
can  be  set  forth  in  perspective,  that  we  can 
pass  all  the  gun  laws  in  the  country  and  still 
not  prevent-  people  from  getting  shot  Gun 
laws,  no  matter  how  stringent,  are  not  the 
answers  and  are  not  a  cure-all  and  we  all 
had  better  face  up  to  that  fact.  The  answer 
lies  in  a  sense  of  responsibility,  parental  con- 
trol, more  and  better  trained  police,  im- 
provement of  environmental  conditions, 
obedience  to  the  law,  and  less  protection 
for  the  criminal  and  more  protection  for 
the  Innocent.  There  is  too  much  lawless- 
ness, disrespect  and  irresponsibility  today, 
and  as  far  as  guns  are  concerned  every 
weapon  In  the  country  could  be  seized  and 
confiscated,  but  we  would  still  have  the 
problem  of  guns  of  a  crude  type  which  could 
be  manufactured  at  home,  could  be  used 
with   deadly   accuracy,   and    they   could   kill. 

Criminal  elements  wanting  guns  do  not 
walk  into  the  store,  put  down  their 
money,  give  personal  data  on  themselves 
and  be  fingerprinted  and  wait  3  days — 
as  Indiana  law  requires  for  handguns. 
They  do  just  wliat  was  tried  in  In- 
dianapolis recently,  as  described  in  the 
following  opening  sentence  from  a  story 
in  the  Indianapolis  Star  of  June  27. 
1968: 

An  Indianapolis  policeman  who  infiltrated 
a  gang  which  called  Itself  the  Black  Panthers 
here  testified  yesterday  he  was  with  three 
gang  members  when  they  tried  to  break 
Into  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  Train- 
ing Center  In  an  effort  to  steal  firearms. 

And  if  someone  wants  guns  badly 
enough  to  steal  them  from  the  Marines, 
there  is  nothing  that  will  stop  them  from 
tiTing  to  get  them. 

Gunowners,  hunters,  sportsmen,  col- 
lectors, shooters — as  a  group,  they  are 
probably  the  most  law  abiding  in  the  en- 
tire United  States.  They  know  their  avo- 
cation well;  they  go  to  great  lengths  to 
strengthen,  protect,  and  use  it  wisely  and 
carefully.  Probably  the  most  outrageous 
distortion  in  the  entire  antifirearms 
campaign  is  the  one  that  pictures  a  gun- 
owner  as  a  potential  killer  or  menace 
to  his  community. 

SHOULD    WE  FOLLOW    EXAMPLE  OF  OTHER 
COUNTRIES? 

How  vahd  is  the  "other  country"  argu- 
ment, that  points  to  other  countries 
where  gun  controls  are  so  strict  as  to 
virtually  prohibit  any  sort  of  private  gun- 
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ownership,  notes  their  relatively  lower 
homicide-by-firearms  rate,  and  .says  the 
same  .sort  of  restrictions  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  United  States?  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  comparison  docs  not  end  merely 
by  comparing  laws  and  statistics;  I  have 
never  been  overly  impressed  by  this 
"other  country"  argument  when  applied 
to  anything;  that  someone  wishes  to  put 
into  effect  here,  and  firearms  laws  are 
no  exception. 

The  President's  incssage  of  June  24, 
1968.  entitled  "The  People's  Right  to 
Protection."  in  which  he  asked  for  reg- 
istration and  licensing,  cited  the  Nether- 
lands. Japan,  EiiRland,  West  Geimany, 
Italy,  Canada,  and  Belgium  as  examples 
which,  by  inference,  .should  be  followed 
by  the  United  States. 

Japan  and  England  are  the  cases  most 
frequently  cited.  In  Japan,  no  one  may 
pos.sess  handguns  except  police,  military, 
50  Olympic  marksmen  and  a  few  Gov- 
ernment research  agencies.  Japan's  re- 
ported homicide  rate  is  0.04  per  100,000 — 
that  of  the  United  States  is  2.7.  But  what 
else  does  Japan  have  in  the  way  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  besides 
strict  gun  laws? 

Tokyo  is  tlie  world's  largest  city,  with 
11  million  ix?ople;  it  has  narrow,  badly 
lighted  streets,  poor  housing,  little  pri- 
vacy, a  low  standard  of  living,  and  life 
for  the  residents  is.  by  our  standards, 
miserable.  Here  are  all  the  conditions  for 
a  truly  explosive,  crime-ridden  situa- 
tion— but  in  the  last  10  years  Tokyo's 
IJopulation  has  increased  50  jiercent 
while  the  crime  rate  has  dropped  one- 
third.  Why? 

Consider  the  Japanese  themselves:  a 
homogeneous  people  with  no  racial  prob- 
lems or  tensions.  Oriental  mentality  and 
resignation  more  readily  accepts  un- 
comfortable and  depressing  surround- 
ings and  circumstances.  Respect  for  au- 
thority—from the  family  right  on  up — 
is  ti'aditional  in  Japan:  political  agita- 
tors get  i:)ermits  before  holding  protest 
demonstrations.  Family  pride  and  honor, 
another  centuries-old  tradition,  is  still 
veiT  strong.  Respect  for  work  is  liigh: 
there  are  few  "pixDblem  families"  who 
make  a  living  from  welfare  from  one 
generation  to  the  next. 

With  this  for  a  background,  consider 
the  police  system.  Most  ix^ople  in  Tokyo 
live  no  further  than  one-half  mile  from 
small  police  stations;  officers,  using  this 
station  as  a  base,  patrol  the  area  24 
hours  a  day,  on  foot  or  bicycle.  Twice  a 
year,  each  family  in  the  area  is  visited 
and  the  dossier  on  evei-j-  single  Japanese 
citizen,  that  follows  him  through  life 
wherever  he  goes,  is  updated  by  the 
authorities.  This  file  is  complete — it  is 
kept  on  everybody  and  covers  everything. 
If  such  a  thing  were  ever  to  be  intro- 
duced into  America,  it  would  veiT  likely 
cause  a  revolution. 

Also.  93.6  percent  of  all  major  crimes 
reported  are  solved.  A  prisoner  has  a 
right  to  a  lawyer  from  the  moment  of  his 
arrest;  the  state  provides  counsel  if  he 
is  indigent.  He  may  refuse  to  answer 
any  question,  and  a  guilty  verdict  con- 
not  be  obtained  on  the  strength  of  a  con- 
fession alone. 

However,  the  suspect  may  be  detained 
48  hours  by  the  pohce  before  he  is  turned 
over  to  the  prosecutor.  The  prosecutor 
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may  hold  him  anotler  24  hours,  and  can 
with  little  trouble  it  20  days*  additional 
detention.  Fewer  tnan  half  of  all  appli- 
cations for  bail  arefcranted;  habeas  cor- 
pus writs  in  crimlnll  cases  are  unknown; 
only  about  15  percint  of  the  verdicts  are 
It  highest  court.  Con- 
^d  in  95  percent  of  all 
ight  to  trial, 
homicide  rate  of  0.05. 
?islation  dates  to  the 
jsing  of  guns  started 
are  registered  with 
jffect,  permission  to 
ed  only  to  supervised 
members  of  Britaii's  4,500  gun  clubs  or 
to  farmers  who  t  ped  guns  to  control 
pests. 

But  British  ciin  Inal  law  has  always 
been  vei-y  hard  on  awbrcakers.  In  1967, 
in  an  interview  m  the  United  States. 
Britain's  chief  lafr-enforcement  olflcer 
said:  f 

I  think  there  mly  be  more  concern  In 
(Britain)  at  the  mfment  about  the  danger 
of  Una  guilty  gettinc  off  than  there  Is  In  the 
United  States.  1 

Until  quite  recerjly,  imder  British  law. 
if  two  men  were  iijiolved  in  a  crime  and 
one  killed  the  viclm,  then  the  killer  in 
turn  lost  his  life  luring  police  pursuit, 
the  second  man  vould  be  charged  as 
equally  responsibi  i  for  the  killing  and 
tried  for  it.  And  ha  iged. 

Let  us  look  for  i  minute  at  the  situa- 
tion in  the  United  States  when  it  comes 
to  bringing  crimir  ils  to  justice,  both  in 
overall  statistics  »id  in  one  specific  lo- 
cality. In  our  coimtry  at  large,  only  one 
lawbreaker  in  eiaht  is  tried  and  con- 
victed: of  all  perslns  arrested  in  1966,  76 
percent  were  rep^it  offenders.  Of  18,000 
1963,  55  percent  were 
offenses  by  June  30, 
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from  January  1966 
months  of  1968,  the 
47  drugstores  of  A  certain  chain  were 
held  up  63  times,  ind  burglarized  148 
times.  In  these  63  obberies,  there  were 
arrests  in  16  case  i — 25  percent.  Only 
three  of  the  16  evj  r  came  to  trial;  the 
delays  in  two  of  the  rials — both  of  which 
ended  in  acquittj  1 — were  7  and  12 
months  re.spectlvel  r  because  of  court 
backlogs.  The  thir(  trial  led  to  convic- 
tion, but  it  took  U  :  months  because  the 
defendant  jumped  1  ond  and  could  not  be 
found.  Five  cases  s;  ill  await  trial.  Three 
have  been  pending  15  months  or  longer. 
Over  one-third  if  the  17  adult  de- 
fendants in  the  16  cases  where  arrests 
were  made  were  or  i  probation  or  out  on 
bond  awaiting  triai  in  other  c^ses  when 
they  were  arrested  lor  robbing  the  dnig- 
stores.  Both  of  the  luveniles  arrested  for 


2d  from  the  District 
le  is  still  at  large; 
Rested  for  three  rob- 
committed  after  his 
sfendant  is  presently 
an  escapee.  Threeiothers  jumped  bond 
and  were  not  fourJ  imtil  they  were  re- 
arrested for  other  Irimes. 

The  idea  is  thaB"we  should  not  get 
tough"  to  meet  tha  threat  of  crime,  but 


these  robberies  esc 
Receiving  Home, 
the  other  was  rear 
t>eries  and  a  murde 
escape.  One  adult 
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the  chief  of  police  in  Miami,  Fla.,  did  just 
that.  He  sent  patrolmen  armed  with 
shotguns  and  dogs  into  crime-ridden 
neighborhoods,  told  them  to  freely  use 
the  city's  "stop  and  frisk"  ordinance, 
and  also  said: 

When  the  looting  starts,  the  shooting 
starts. 

In  the  fii-st  month  after  tiiis.  strong- 
ann  robberies  dropped  62  percent  in 
Miami's  Negro  neighborhoods  and  45 
percent  for  the  entire  city.  Police  bru- 
tality? Hardly.  Tlie  Chief's  actions  were 
applauded  by  the  Negro  residents  and 
storekeepers;  one  said: 

Let  him  use  lions  if  It'll  keep  crime  down! 

One  more  word  about  Britain's  ex- 
ample of  keeping  a  disarmed  populace, 
the  example  the  administration  says 
would  be  good  for  us  to  follow. 

It  was  1940:  Hitler  had  driven  deep 
into  France  and  Belgium  and  pushed  the 
British  Army  into  the  evacuation  at  Dun- 
kirk. Tlie  next  move  was  Hitler's;  Oper- 
ation Sea  Lion,  a  cross-channel  invasion 
of  England,  had  been  planned  and  drawn 
up.  Britain's  Home  Guard  was  defense- 
less; there  were  barely  enough  rifles  for 
the  Army,  and  the  Home  Guards  were 
being  armed  with  spears,  pikes,  and  clubs. 

An  appeal  was  made  to  the  United 
States  to  hunters,  shooters,  and  sports- 
men to  voluntarily  contribute  their 
weapons,  to  be  sent  to  England  to  arm  the 
Home  Guard.  The  appeal  was  for  private 
firearms,  from  private  individuals;  at  the 
time,  no  one  thought  of  making  a  state- 
ment like  the  following  which  was  in  the 
President's  June  24  message  asking  for 
registration  and  licensing  of  gims; 

Last  year  more  than  3  million  guns  were 
added  to  private  stocks,  building  a  massive 
arsenal  which  arms  the  murderer  and  the 
robber"  (Italics  supplied) . 

So  American  liunters,  shooters,  and 
sportsmen  responded  to  meet  the  urgent, 
critical  need  of  an  ally  that  stood  in 
danger  of  invasion.  No  one  knows  how 
many  thousands  of  guns  were  sent,  freely, 
and  with  no  question  or  hesitation.  We 
do  know,  though,  that  even  though  Oper- 
ation Sea  Lion  was  never  carried  out, 
thanks  to  the  generosity  of  American 
firearms  owners  Hitler  would  have  met 
an  armed  and  ready  island. 

One  sad  footnote  to  this:  At  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  the  British  collected  all 
these  guns  from  the  Home  Guard.  To  re- 
turn them  to  the  United  States?  No — 
they  were  destroyed. 

Who  can  say  this  will  never  happen 
again — to  Britain,  or  to  our  country? 
In  1960,  the  man  who  is  now  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  is  seeking 
the  nomination  for  President  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  had  this  to  say  about 
such  a  possibility: 

Certainly  one  of  the  chief  guarantees  of 
freedom  under  any  government,  no  matter 
how  popular  and  respected.  Is  the  right  of 
the  citizen  to  keep  and  bear  arms.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  firearms  should  not  be  very 
carefully  used,  and  that  definite  safety  rules 
of  precaution  should  not  be  taught  and  en- 
forced. But  the  right  of  the  citizen  to  bear 
arms  is  Just  one  more  guarantee  against 
arbitrary  government,  one  more  safeguard 
against  a  tyranny  which  now  appears  to  be 
remote  In  America,  but  which  historically 
has  proved  to  be  always  possible. 
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I  would  not  find  fault  with  one  word 
in  that  statement  and  neither  would  any 
gunowner  I  know.  It  speaks  for  itself. 

GUNOWNERS    HAVE    A    RIGHT   TO    BE    HEARD 

Organizations  whose  members  are 
writing  in  support  of  the  right  to  keep 
personal  firearms  without  undue,  repres- 
sive restrictions  are  being  attacked— 
along  with  their  members — as  being  part 
of  a  sinister  and  ominous  "gun  lobby" 
that  is  standing  in  the  way  of  what,  .so 
it  is  said,  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  want.  The  implication  Is  that 
the  organizations  have  no  right  to  speak 
on  a  major  national  issue.  But  let  us  .see 
what  Supreme  Court  Justice  William  o 
Douglas  said  about  this  in  January  1963: 

Fear  of  assassination  often  produces  :e- 
.straints  compatible  with  dictatorship,  i.ot 
democracy.  .  .  .  We  have  a  Bill  of  Rights 
designed  to  keep  government  out  of  prlv:\te 
domains.  But  the  fences  have  been  broken 
down:  and  machinery  to  restore  them  lias 
been  denied.  The  BUI  of  Rights — with  ;.*ie 
Judicial  gloss  It  has  acquired— plainly  is  ;  ot 
adequate  to  protect  the  individual  against 
the  growing  bureaucracy.  He  faces  a  iir- 
tnldable  opponent  in  government,  even  wt  en 
he  Is  endowed  with  funds  and  with  cour;iL'e. 
The  Individual  Is  almost  certain  to  be  plowed 
under,  unless  he  has  a  well-organized  aci.ve 
political  group  to  speak  for  him.  The  church 
is  one.  The  press  is  another.  The  union  i  a 
third.  But  if  a  powerful  sponsor  is  lacking, 
individual  liberty  withers — in  spite  of  glow- 
ing opinions  and  resounding  constltution.il 
phrases. 

administration's     ANTIGUN     ACTIONS     "PET.'V" 

The  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment lias  already  begun  to  move  and 
some  of  its  actions  can  only  be  described 
as  petty.  In  November  1967,  the  support 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army  for  tne 
national  rifle  and  pistol  matches  at  Camp 
Perry,  Ohio,  were  canceled  due  to 
■  economy"  reasons.  At  the  time,  I  called 
this  what  it  was:  "A  form  of  savaue 
reprisal  taken  against  a  large  segment 
of  the  American  people  because  the  id- 
ministration's  gun  control  legislation 
iiad  not  passed  the  Congress." 

I  did  not  know  it  at  the  time,  and 
neither  did  anyone  else,  but  it  was  just 
a  foretaste  of  what  was  to  come. 

On  June  12.  1968.  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral issued  an  order  that  all  guns  shipped 
by  parcel  post  must  be  labeled  "firearn..s  ' 
He  also  ordered  all  postmasters  not  to 
deliver  any  package  with  such  a  label  to 
the  addressee  until  the  chief  law-'  n- 
forcement  official  in  the  locality  had  been 
notified.  Existing  law  against  shipping 
pistols  and  revolvers  by  mail  was  gratui- 
tously extended  in  this  decree  to  apply 
to  sawed-off  rifles  and  shotguns.  The 
Post  Office  Department  itself  admitted  it 
had  no  power  to  enforce  the  labeling 
order.  Where,  then,  was  the  authority  to 
make  the  rule? 

An  editorial  in  the  June  15,  1968  In- 
dianapolis Star  summed  it  up : 

While  it  appears  that  this  effort  will  be  of 
limited  effectiveness,  the  making  of  law  by 
administrative  decree  is  a  very  serious  matter. 
The  Constitution  vests  the  legislative  power 
solely  in  Congress.  The  Constitution  there- 
fore is  seriously  eroded  If  the  Executive 
Branch  can  make  law  and  make  it  stick." 

Then,  on  June  21.  1968,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  announced  that  Gov- 
ernment aid  would  be  ended  to  pistol 
clubs,  and  assistance  In  the  future  would 
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be  limited  only  to  tho.se  clubs  whose 
members  still  have  their  military  service 
obligations  ahead  of  them,  and  this 
under  the  strictest  of  rules.  "Whose 
marksmanship  training  would  be  of 
meatest  value  to  the  military  .services." 
was  a  phrase  in  the  order;  I  wonder  who 
let  that  slip  through,  because  for  years 
antigun  forces  have  consistently  said  the 
marksmanship  training  program  was  of 
no  conceivable  military  value.  Now  it  is 
admitted  to  have  some  value. 

THE    CLIMATE    OF    HYSTERIA 

Many  times  more  lives  are  snuffed  out 
in  auto  accidents  or  from  drowning  than 
by  firearms.  Does  anyone  talk  of  abolish- 
ing automobiles?  Or  of  prohibiting  boat- 
ing and  swimming?  Of  course  not^ — that 
would  l)e  silly.  Our  schools  and  public 
service  organizations,  instead,  cooperate 
and  put  heavy  stress  on  driver  training 
and  traffic  safety,  on  teaching  every 
child  to  swim,  and  water  and  boat 
safety. 

Can  we  ever  hope  to  completely  wipe 
out  the  toll  of  traffic  deaths  and  those 
caused  by  engaging  in  water  sports? 
Aaain,  of  cour.se  not,  but  through  these 
training  and  .safety  courses,  we  do  know 
we  have  cut  down  on  their  numbers. 

Cannot  the  same  consideration  be  ex- 
tended to  the  20  million  Americans  who 
enjoy  shooting  sports?  Every  gun  orga- 
nization and  club  I  know  of — and  there 
are  literally  thousands  of  clubs  and  their 
affiliates  in  the  United  States — sponsors, 
conducts,  staffs,  and  supports  training 
and  safety  courses  in  firearms.  For  some 
reason,  this  does  not  seem  to  make  any 
difference.  Just  ban  the  guns. 

There  is  simply  a  major,  concerted  at- 
tempt to  panic  and  stampede  the  Con- 
gress and.  in  the  process,  thoroughly 
frighten,  confuse  and  mislead  the 
American  people  as  to  just  what  issues 
are  involved  in  this  matter.  There  is 
iiysteria  attaciied  to  this  question,  prob- 
ably more  than  on  any  other  that  comes 
before  the  Congress.  I  remember  after 
President  Kennedy's  assassination,  in 
1963,  legislation  was  introduced  that 
would  require  licensing  of  all  persons 
who  could  mount  telescopic  sights  on 
rifles.  Anyone  remotely  familiar  with 
rifles  would  have  known  that  many  of 
them  sold  today  are  already  drilled  and 
tapped  for  scope  mounting:  anyone  who 
can  use  a  screwdriver  can  mount  the 
scope. 

Yes.  there  is  hysteria  about  it;  there 
was  hysteria  in  the  letter  I  received  say- 
ing quite  flatly  that  if  I  did  not  vote  for 
stricter  gun  controls  my  own  life  might 
be  in  danger,  and  that  I  might  be  as- 
sassinated in  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

THE    ULTIMATE    AIM    IS    CONFISCATION 

There  is  also  hysteria,  carried  to  its 
ridiculous  extreme,  for  example,  in  the 
editorials  of  the  Washington  Post.  This 
paper  ran  in  1965  a  series  of  77  consecu- 
tive editorials,  for  11  weeks  straight,  call- 
ing for  rigid  and  repressive  firearms  con- 
trols. It  is  back  at  work  again:  on  June  7. 
1968.  on  the  same  day  this  paper  called 
the  omnibus  Crime  bill  a  "repressive, 
punitive,  authoritarian  measure."  it  had 
this  to  say — in  which  it  revealed  its  true 
feelings  alx)ut  firearms;  namely,  con- 
fiscation: 
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Regarding  pistols  and  revolvers,  the  con- 
trol should  be  Just  as  rigid  as  possible.  No 
one  ought  to  be  allowed  to  [xissess  one  of 
these  weapons,  designed  only  for  the  killing 
or  maiming  of  human  beings,  unless  he  Is  a 
member  of  the  miUUiry.  a  law-enforcement 
officer  or  an  individual  whose  peculiar  oc- 
cupation and  circumstances  require  him,  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  police,  to  possess  a 
handgun  lor  self-protection. 

In  short,  private  sale  of  these  weapons 
should  be  ended.  Everyone  now  possessing  a 
pistol  or  revolver  should  be  required  to  turn 
it  in  to  police  authorities  by  a  fixed  date — 
with  Just  compensation,  of  course.  Licensed 
shooting  galleries  and  clubs  may  be  allowed 
to  keep  such  guns  under  stringent  controls 
for  target  shooting  purposes.  .  .  . 

Possession  of  sporting  rifles  and  shotguns 
should  be  limited  strictly  to  law-abiding, 
responsible  adults;  and  every  one  of  these 
weapons  should  be  registered,  along  with  all 
Siiles  of  ammunition  for  them  Regulations 
should  be  formulated  also  for  the  responsible 
handling  of  these  firearms,  requiring  that 
they  be  kept  unloaded  and  disassembled  ex- 
cept when  being  employed  at  appropriate 
places  for  target  shooting  or  hunting.  Better 
still,  perhaps,  they  should  be  kept,  as  in 
Japan,  at  gun  clubs  where  they  can  be  ob- 
tiiined  by  their  owners  when  actually  needed 
for  sjjort.  .  .  . 

And  the  magazine  the  New  Republic, 
in  the  issue  of  June  29.  1968.  referring  to 
the  omnibus  crime  bill,  said: 

It  should  have  been  vetoed.  •  •  •  the  popu- 
lar mood  as  reflected  by  the  Congress  is 
anxious,    punitive    and    shortsighted. 

But  1  week  before,  in  the  June  22,  1968, 
issue,  an  article  entitled  "The  Kind  of 
Gun  Control  We  Need"  said: 

Put  Eimply.  private  citizens  should  be  dis- 
armed. A  modest  effort  in  this  direction 
would  include  the  following  first  steps:  No 
person  should  be  permitted  to  buy  or  possess 
a  hand  gun  or  ammunition  for  any  hand 
gun.  Possession  of  all  automatic  or  semi- 
automatic firearms  should  be  banned.  So 
should  all  rifles.  However,  licenses  for  the 
purchase  of  shotguns  for  sporting  purposes 
could  be  obtained  from  the  local  {wllce  chief 
who  would  be  required  to  enforce  certain 
Federal  standards.  •  •  •  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment should  be  directed  to  grind  up  all  fire- 
arms. •  •  •  Such  measures  should  be  accom- 
panied by  others  to  disarm  the  police  of 
lethal  weapons.  Their  casual  use  of  these 
weapons  merely  invites  response  in  kind. 

Just  who  is  getting  "anxious,  punitive, 
and  shortsighted?" 

The  aim  is  confiscation  and  all  the 
hypocritical  talk  to  the  contrary  cannot 
disguise  it.  If  not  outright  confiscation 
by  fiat,  as  the  above  two  statements  call 
for,  then  it  will  be  slow  and  insidious 
by  making  firearms  ownership  a  burden 
too  heavy  to  bear.  This  last  tactic  is 
already  being  considered  in  some  metro- 
politan areas,  that  are  talking  about 
imposing  registration.licensing  fees  of 
$50  per  year  per  weapon. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  add  two  edi- 
torials from  the  Indianapolis  News  and 
two  from  the  Indianapolis  Star  on  the 
subject  of  gun  control,  plus  my  own 
recent  newsletter  on  the  question  of 
violence.  The  Congress  must  legislate 
and  put  new  laws  on  the  books  only 
under  the  following  conditions: 

First.  When  new  laws  are  really 
needed,  because  old  ones  are  unworkable; 
not  merely  because  old  ones  have  never 
been  enforced; 

Second,  to  meet  specific  objectives  and 
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not  be  detracted  by  "red  herring"  legis- 
lation; 

Third,  only  after  sound  arguments 
have  been  advanced,  and  rational  judg- 
ment has  been  employed,  free  of  taint  of 
fear  and  hysteria; 

Fourth,  within  the  framework  of  the 
Constitution;  some  rights  cannot  be 
guaranteed  if  legislation  takes  other 
rights  away ;  and 

Fifth,  only  if  it  can  be  unequivocally 
and  unquestionably  said  that  the  new 
laws,  considered  in  the  context  of  our 
history,  our  heritage,  our  role  in  the 
world,  our  people  as  a  whole,  are  really 
what  would  be  best  for  the  United  States 
and  its  citizens. 

The  drive  for  more  gun  laws  is  a  drive 
that  will  never  really  stop  until  the  ulti- 
mate, extreme  goal  of  total  personal  fire- 
arms confiscation,  and  total  civilian  dis- 
armament, has  been  attained.  Total  law- 
abiding  civilian  disarmament  and  con- 
fiscation; there  is  a  real  distinction  to  be 
made,  as  surely  no  one  is  so  naive  to  be- 
lieve that  the  criminal  will  voluntarily 
surrender  his  weapons,  or  will  volun- 
tarily cease  his  attempts  to  get  them  in 
any  way  he  can. 

The  analogy  with  the  prohibition  era. 
often  made,  is  quite  accurate  Liquor 
was  branded  a  vice  and  a  menace  to  the 
country.  Ban  it;  all  problems  will  be 
solved.  That  was  the  argument  and  that 
was  the  solution  attempted.  To  name 
something  a  vice,  arbitrarily,  and  just  as 
arbitrarily  move  against  it,  hastily, 
roughshod,  without  adequate  considera- 
tion of  the  short-  and  long-range  factors 
involved,  is  not  a  way  to  legislate  on  any- 
thing. 

The  method  was  counterproductive  in 
the  case  of  prohibition,  to  put  it  mildly. 
It  re-sulted  only  in  giving  organized  crime 
yet  another  opening  and  another  source 
of  illegal  gains.  As  it  happened  then  with 
liquor,  it  could — and  would — happen 
again  with  firearms,  if  the  Congress 
would  legislate  on  the  matter  without 
making  sure  the  finished  product  met 
the  requirements  I  have  cited  above. 

And  nothing  now  under  serious  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress  comes  close. 

The  editorials  and  the  newsletter  fol- 
low: 

Newsletter  of  William  G.  Bray.  Sixth  Dis- 
trict  OF   Indiana.   Week   of   July    14   to 

July  20.  1968 

The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse — 
War,  Famine.  Pestilence  and  Death — those 
symbolic  yet  grim  apparitions  representing 
the  scourges  of  mankind,  have  been  Joined 
by  a  Fifth  Horseman  in  their  cataclysmic 
route  across  the  span  of  human  existence. 
This  Fifth  Horseman  is  Violence. 

Unrestricted  to  the  battlefield,  it  is  the 
force  that  almost  brought  civil  war  (in 
France):  meant  slaughter  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  in  domestic  upheaval  (Red  China 
and  Indonesia):  crippled  and  almost  halted 
operation  of  great  universities  (United 
States ) :  sent  pillars  of  fire  and  smoke  curl- 
ing upwards  from  major  cities  (United  States 
again);  and.  yet  once  more  for  our  own 
country,  has  given  rise  to  personal  fears  for 
personal  safety  that  has  left  streets,  parks 
and    public   places   deserted   after   nightfall. 

What  to  do  about  It? 

Appoint  a  commission  and  study  It?  This 
was  the  Administration's  reaction  immedi- 
ately after  Sen.itor  Robert  Kennedy  was 
murdered.  The  Commission  was  told  last 
week,  however,  that  collective  violence  Is  "by 
no  means  a  uniquely  American  problem"  and 
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Is  much  worse  In  totallt  rlan  nations  around 
the  world.  "There  are  n  uch  higher  levels  of 
collective  violence,  .  .  especially  In  Latin 
America,  Asia  and  AfrU  i,"  said  a  Princeton 
University  professor.  He  old  the  Commission 
the  United  States  stan<  s  about  40th  when 
collective  violence  In  tH  s  world's  114  largest 
countries  is  considered, 

A  note  for  those  whd  xnalntaln  restrictive 
firearms  laws  cut  down  an  violence:  he  also 
told  the  Commission  th  it  Prance,  Italy  and 
Belgium,  all  of  which  lave  gun  laws  that 
can  only  be  called  repr  sslve,  "...  have  iis 
much.  If  not  more,  viol*  ice  than  the  United 
States." 

Buy  off  potential  tr  uble  sources?  Last 
week,  in  New  York  Citj  to  quote  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  Juj  ■  11.  1968: 

"An  angry  crowd  (  [  1,500  youngsters 
protesting  cutbacks  In  s  immer  Job  programs 
erupted  Into  violence  a  tside  City  Hall  yes- 
terday. Some  of  the  yoi  ngsters  smashed  six 
automobiles  parked  outi  de  City  Hall,  hurled 
rocks,  bottles  and  broke  i  glass  at  the  police 
and  looted  frankfurter  wagons  and  news- 
stands In  the  area.  At  tf  e  height  of  the  dis- 
turbance, bands  of  yc 
from  Otty  Hall  Park,  sS 
dows  l»  the  nearby  Wc 
knocked  down  and  ra 
woman  assistant  to  Ne^ 
tary  of  State.  .  .  .  Willie  , 
*18,000-a-year  director  ht  the  city's  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  (  'as)  angry  at  being 
unable  to  see  a  hlgh-rai  ting  member  of  the 
Lindsay  administration.  Violence — that's  the 
only  thing  this  city  t3  iderstands,'  he  de- 
clared. ..." 

New  York  City's  M<  ^or  John  Lindsay, 
quoted  in  the  same  st<   y.  responded  with: 

"The  disgraceful  der  lonstratlon  at  City 
Hall  has  substantially  a  t  back  these  efforts 
and  maybe  killed  any  h  pe.  If  so.  the  young 
men  of  the  city  who  are  jobless  this  summer 
can  place  responsibility  i  n  the  leaders  of  this 
demonstration  who  alr^  idy  have  Jobs." 

The  temptation,  and  usual  practice,  to 
blame  such  things  on  i  stingy,  negligent, 
cold-hearted  Congress  ;annot  be  invoked 
this  time.  In  a  companU  i  story,  in  the  same 
issvie  of  the  Times,  we  Ind  the  following: 
"Mr.  Wlrtz."  of  course,  r^  ers  to  the  U.S.  Sec- 
retary of  Labor:  "In;  lis  four-paragraph 
telegram,  Mr.  Wirtz  polj  tedly  reminded  Mr. 
Lindsay  that  the  city  Y  id  not  appropriated 
any  money  for  the  1  Juth  Corps,  which 
received  $5.2  million  In  i  Ity  aid  last  year." 

Blame  it  on  an  Inanl,  iate  object,  like  the 
gun?  This  approach  Y  is  been  revived  by 
everyone  from  the  Adm  nlstration  on  down. 
Oddly  enough,  It  has  It  i  roots  probably  go- 
ing back  to  the  very  daw  i  of  man.  It  Is  known 
as  "deodand,"  a  legal  t*m  meaning,  accord- 
ing to  Webster,  "any  pfoperty  instrumental 
In  a  person's  death  anl  consequently  for- 
feited to  the  crown,  i  be  used  for  some 
pious  purpose." 

The  great  American  ]  arist  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  commented  ol  "deodand"  in  his 
book  "The  Common  La  v."  Writing  of  legal 
procedures  In  England  a  the  time  of  Edward 
I  (late  13th-early  14tl:  centuries  A.D.)  he 
called  its  use  examples  «  "...  barbarian  laws 
at  their  rudest  stage,  f  a  man  fell  from 
a  tree,  the  tree  was  dec  land.  If  he  drowned 
in  a  well,  the  well  was  i  >  be  filled  up.  It  did 
not  matter  that  the  fori  lited  Instrument  be- 
longed to  an  innocent  p  rson."  In  a  contem- 
porary, milder  form,  th  i  is  equivalent  to  a 
child  stubbing  his  toe  o  a  rock,  then  blam- 
ing the  rock  for  being  Ir  his  way. 

Blame  it  on  the  exa,  iples  of  violence  In 
television  and  in  the  mc  'les?  I  find  a  curious 
double  standard  here.  T  le  same  persons  who 
say  TV  and  movies  en  ourage  violence  are 
generally  the  first  to  i  efend  the  so-called 
"new  wave"  of  films—  nany  of  which  are 
nothing  less  than  obsce  le  and  pornographic 
by  any  moral  code  '  »e  world  has  ever 
known — as  shining  exai  ,ples  of  "freedom  ot 
speech  and  expression."- 
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I  have  cited  these  points  to  show  how 
prevalent,  and  how  much  easier  it  is.  to  look 
for  new  excuses  rather  than  own  up  to  past 
mistakes,  which  same  mistakes  are  still  not 
only  being  committed  but  compounded. 

Giving  tacit  approval  to  what  began  as 
"civil  disobedience,"  a  dangerous  and  am- 
biguous terms  in  any  vocabulary,  as  a  ploy 
to  win  bloc  votes  or  as  an  excuse  to  refrain 
from  enforcing  the  laws  of  the  country,  and 
making  it  clear  the  process  of  change  Is 
through  the  legislatures  and  the  courts, 
started  It  all.  This  encouraged  those  who  can 
see  no  basic  difference  between  taking  part 
in  an  illegal  demonstration  or  sit-in  "because 
we  want  something"  and  pitching  a  brick 
through  a  Jewelry  store  window,  or  shoving 
a  gun  over  the  counter,  and  taking  a  handful 
of  watches,  "because  we  want  something." 
Our  national  leadership  gave  in,  and  when 
our  country  is  flayed  so  hideously  as  a  result, 
the  moral  courage  to  admit  the  errors  of  a 
few  years  ago,  and  attempt  to  reverse  them, 
is  simply  not  to  be  found. 

John  Wilkes  Booth  was  protesting  what  he 
considered  in  his  own  demented  mind  to  be 
an  unjust  situation.  Just  what  was  that 
television  program  he  watched  the  night  be- 
fore he  went   to  Ford's  Theater? 

(Prom   the   Indianapolis    (Ind.)    News.   June 

28.  1968) 

Wrong  Wav  on  Guns 

President  Johnson's  proposal  to  Impose  fur- 
ther restrictions  on  the  sale  and  ownership  of 
flrearms  could  seriously  impair  the  ability 
of  law-abiding  citizens  to  defend  themselves. 

The  crime  rate  in  the  United  States  has 
been  on  the  increase  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  Crimes  of  violence — assault  and  bat- 
tery, rape,  robbery  and  murder — have  In- 
creased 1.000  per  cent  in  the  last  20  years. 
In  the  face  of  this  development,  how  Is  the 
average  citizen  to  defend  himself.  If  and 
when  he  is  attacked  by  a  criminal? 

Proponents  of  antlgun  legislation  say  we 
are  no  longer  struggling  on  the  frontier  with 
survival  dependent  upon  the  slxgun  and  the 
repeating  rifle.  But  the  teeming  asphalt 
Jungles  of  our  cities  are  in  many  ways  more 
dangerous  than  anything  our  forefathers 
faced  in  settling  this  country. 

Never  before  has  there  been  so  much  law- 
lessness or  a  greater  need  for  the  citizen  to  de- 
fend himself  against  burglars,  bandits  and 
roving  gangs  of  hoodlums  who  prey  upon  de- 
fenseless people.  No  conscientious  American 
could  object  to  the  ban  on  mall-order  sales  of 
flrearms  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  number 
of  weapons  that  fall  into  the  hands  of  peo- 
ple bent  upon  violence.  But  to  go  beyond  this 
would  make  it  too  difHcult  for  citizens  to  pro- 
tect life  and  property  against  an  element 
which  has  no  regard  for  law. 

Instead  of  more  laws,  what  is  sorely  needed 
is  stricter  enforcement  of  existing  laws  and 
heavier  penalties  for  criminals  who  use  wea- 
pons to  terrorize,  malm  and  kill. 
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I  Prom  the  Indianapolis  News.  June  18,  1968) 
On  Gun   Control 

The  renewed  agitation  for  gun  control 
demonstrates  once  more  the  ability  of  the 
lll>eral  community  to  whip  up  public  emo- 
tion on  cue  and  to  screen  out  Issues  which 
do  not  suit  the  liberal  program. 

The  assassination  of  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy should  stir  deep-going  reflection  about 
measures  to  control  acts  of  criminal  violence 
in  our  society.  Permissiveness  in  dealing  with 
anti-social  behavior,  recent  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  exhortations  to  civil  disobed- 
ience, laxness  In  dealing  with  revolutionary 
advocates  of  force,  the  breakdown  of  elemen- 
tary morality — all  these  require  some  sober 
consideration. 

In  the  liberal  view,  however,  all  such  ques- 
tions must  be  ignored.  Public  feeling  should 
be  riveted  instead  on  a  single  subject — gun 
control.  We  must,  cry  a  score  of  commenta- 


tors, achieve  a  tough  gun  control  law  in 
order  to  quell  the  rising  tide  of  violence  in 
America.  No  other  Issvie  is  mentioned.  We 
must  pass  a  rigid  gun  control  law  now  and 
not  turn  aside  to  think  about  anything  else. 

This  agitation  is  very  curious.  Firearms 
play  a  contributory  role  in  the  general  ,  d- 
vance  of  crime,  and  reasonable  laws  aimed  .a 
limiting  this  role  should  be  considered.  lAxx. 
the  evidence  across  the  board  reveals  that 
flrearms  do  not  cause  crime;  the  urge  to  \io- 
lence  comes  flrst.  and  the  choice  !)f  weapons 
second.  Homicide  studies  show  that  the  v.ill 
to  murder  is  the  central  factor,  and  if  a  i;iin 
is  not  available  a  knife  or  a  club  or  a  broken 
bottle  will  be  used. 

Obviously,  the  root  of  the  difficulty  is  the 
spreading  belief  that.  If  some  one  angers  you, 
or  you  don't  like  "the  system."  or  there  is 
something  you  want  that  Ijelongs  to  soivie- 
body  else,  you  are  Justified  in  resorting  to 
violence  to  fulfill  your  desires.  In  increasing 
numbers,  people  seem  to  believe  they  .Te 
entitled  to  resort  to  mayhem  and  murder  :iiid 
feel  they  have  a  reasonable  prospect  of  ^'Ct- 
tlng  away  with  It.  It  Is  only  after  that  detrr- 
mination  is  made  that  the  choice  of  weap<  iis 
comes  into  play. 

If  the  tide  of  violence  Is  to  be  stemmed, 
we  must  get  down  to  this  level,  where  Uie 
original  decision  Is  made  in  favor  of  '.lo- 
lence.  This  means  imposing  external  re- 
straints through  the  courts  which  severely 
penalize  criminal  actions,  and  inculcating 
internal  restraints  through  education  iiiid 
example  which  can  hold  violent  impulses  la 
check.  It  means  a  new  Insistence  upon  dis- 
cipline, self-restraint,  and  tough  treatmnit 
of  thugs  and  criminals. 

These  are  conclusions,  of  course,  which  lib- 
erals find  uncongenial.  Since  Supreme  Court 
softness,  repeal  of  capital  punishment.  ;it- 
tacks  on  the  police,  "civil  disobedience."  and 
general  permissiveness  are  major  product-s  ..f 
liberalism  itself,  public  rethinking  of  thcte 
issues  would  be  hostile  to  the  aspirations  cij 
the  liberals.  Could  that  be  the  reason  they 
don't  want  to  discuss  anything  but  con- 
trolling guns? 

|Prom   the   Indianapolis    (Ind.)    Star. 

June  27.   19681 

Joker  in  the  Deck 

President  Johnson  has  now  .isked  Con- 
gress for  a  gun  control  law  which  would  in- 
clude provisions  for  confiscating  puns  from 
■persons  considered  unfit  to  own  firearms.  ' 

The  proposal  Is  for  registration  of  all  fire- 
arms and  licensing  of  all  persons  possess i.t; 
them.  Minimum  standards  for  licensii-.g 
would  be  set  by  Federal  law.  and  pressure 
would  be  brought  on  the  states — through 
threatened  withholding  of  money  from  the 
Federal  Wildlife  and  Conservation  Trust 
Pund — to  enact  laws  meeting  those  standards. 
The  Federal  law  would  be  applied  in  stales 
not  complying. 

The  licensing  requirements  would  prohibit 
gun  possession  by  "alcoholics,  narcotics  ad- 
dicts, convicted  criminals,  those  considered 
mentally  Incompetent,  and  other  perso.'i.s 
considered   unfit    to   own   firearms." 

This  is  e.xactly  what  is  feared  by  many  If 
not  most  of  those  who  oppose  sweeping  gun 
control  laws.  There  would  be  created  the 
machinery  with  which  government  officials 
could  decide  which  persons  should  not  have 
guns — and  seize  guns  from  such  persons. 

It  would  be  machinery  by  which  all  the 
people  could  be  disarmed. 

It  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  keep  guns  out 
of  the  hands  of  criminals.  If  It  could  be  done. 
It  can't  be  done,  however,  by  a  law  prohibit- 
ing criminals  from  possessing  guns.  If  they 
were  not  already  lawbreakers  they  would  not 
be  categorized  as  criminals. 

We  can  see  the  wisdom  of  preventing  pos- 
session of  guns  by  persons  legally  adjudged 
to  be  mentally  Incompetent.  Note  that  we 
said  ■legally  adjudged,"  which  Is  quite  a  dlf- 
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ferent    thing    from    being    "considered"    to 
be  such. 

Who  can  say  what  sort  of  persons  might  be 
"considered"  to  be  mentally  incompetent? 
Even  more  broadly,  what  sort  of  persons 
might  for  other  reasons  be  "considered  unfit" 
to  possess  flrearms?  The  terms  "alcoholic" 
and  "narcotic  addict"  are  broad  and.  In  the 
absence  of  precise  medical  diagnosis,  ambig- 
uous. 

This  proposed  law  thus  would  set  apart 
uncalculated  numbers  of  people  from  whom 
police  would  be  authorized  to  confiscate  any 
guns  they  possessed,  on  the  basis  that  they 
were  'unfit"  to  have  them. 

Once  this  principle  were  established,  the 
next  step  would  be  to  authorize  confiscation 
of  guns  from  persons  not  having  a  satlsfac- 
torv  reason  to  own  them. 

Next  would  come  the  confiscation  of  guns 
'  from  all  persons  not  considered  to  need  them. 
■  This  would  pretty  well  narrow  the  lepal  pos- 
session of  guns  down  to  th(5se  in  the  business 
of  enforcing  the  law,  guarding  property  or 
liigh  officials,  in  the  armed  forces,  and  so  on. 
The  people  at  large  would  be  disarmed. 

After  all  this,  the  criminal  still  would  not 
be  disarmed.  He  would  be  reduced  to  steal- 
ing guns  from  government  stores,  but  he 
would  manage  to  do  it.  The  unarmed  people 
would  be  completely  at  his  mercy. 

This  brings  us  to  the  rationale  for  such 
drastic  gun  control  proposals  as  this  one. 
The  clamor  for  gun  controls  has  arisen  pre- 
cisely because  government  has  failed  to  pro- 
tect the  people  effectively  from  the  violence 
of  armed  lawbreakers.  That  is  why  it  is  logi- 
cal to  predict  that  the  controls  would  be 
made  more  sweeping  and  more  stringent,  step 
by  step,  in  pursuit  of  the  vain  effort  to  reach 
find  disarm  lawbreakers  by  this  method. 

Every  time  a  firearm  is  used  in  violence, 
even  if  used  only  to  threaten,  the  law  is 
broken.  What  is  needed  is  more  effective  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  against  violence  and 
the  myriad  assortment  of  other  defined  crim- 
inal acts. 

That  is  the  way  to  cut  down  the  toll  of 
murders  and  woundlngs.  not  only  by  shoot- 
ing but  by  use  of  other  weapons  as  well. 

IProm  the  Indianapolis  dnd.i  Star.  June  19. 
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Aiming  .\t  the  Wrong  Target 

A  widespread  outburst  of  calls  for  strong 
pun  control  law  raises  the  possibility  of  un- 
wise legislation  passed  in  the  heat  of  excite- 
ment. But  worse  than  that  it  diverts  atten- 
tion from  the  real  problem  of  murder  and 
other  crime  and  violence. 

If  new  and  stronger  Federal  gun  laws  are 
enacted,  the  pleaders  for  such  laws  and  many 
other  people  will  sit  back  with  a  .sigh  of 
relief,  believing  that  a  great  victory  has  been 
won  and  Americans  at  last  are  saved  from 
iirmed  assailants. 

It  won't  be  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  strong 
new  gun  laws  won't  make  much  difference 
at  all  to  murderers,  armed  robbers  and  thugs 
ind  such.  The  main  difference  it  will  make 
to  them  is  that  their  victims  will  be  some- 
■.vhat  less  likely  to  be  armed. 

The  ciu-rent  wave  of  enthusiasm  for  gun 
l.iws  was  touched  off  by  the  shooting  of 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  There  has  been 
much  writing  about  the  gun  used  by  the 
.Tlleged  assassin.  But  in  all  the  outpouring 
of  words  about  the  deed  we  saw  no  mention 
of  how  the  alleged  assassin  arrived  at  the 
icene  of  the  murder. 

He   probably   came   by   automobile. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  also  was  mur- 
dered with  a  gun.  a  fact  which  started  at 
:hat  time  a  wave  of  demands  for  gun  laws, 
.^n  automobile  used  by  the  prime  suspect 
figured  very  prominently  in  the  presumed 
planning  and  execution  of  that  killing,  and 
m  the  killer's  getaway. 

The  point  we  have  been  leading  up  to  is 
that  all  automobiles  are  registered,  and  this 
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has  been  so  for  decades.  They  are  promi- 
nently tagged  with  their  registration  num- 
bers. Sales  are  regulated,  and  every  transac- 
tion is  noted  in  the  official  records.  There 
are  many  laws  regulating  the  ownership  and 
use  of  them. 

Every  person  who  operates  an  automobile 
is  required  to  be  licensed.  In  most  states  the 
license  is  issued  only  after  demonstration 
of  fitness  and  ability  to  drive,  which  must 
be  repeated  periodically. 

Has  .Til  of  tills  regulation  of  automobiles 
prevented  the  use  of  them  as  tools  of  crime, 
or  prevented  accidental  automobile  deaths? 
Quite  obviously  it  has  not. 

The  automobile  is  an  essential  tool  In 
many  kinds  of  crime,  and  a  common  tool 
in  almost  all  kinds,  from  murder  on  down. 
It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  murder  weapon. 
It  was  reported  the  other  day  to  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  convention  that 
more  than  500  Americans  are  killed  annually 
in  high-speed  auto  chases  of  criminal  sus- 
pects. 

Do  criminals  have  difficulty  acquiring 
automobiles?  Last  year  there  were  436.561 
officially  recorded  thefts  of  automobiles. 

lAxst  year  53.100  Americans,  including  9.300 
pedestrians,  were  killed  In  accidents  involv- 
ing motor  vehicles. 

Facts  and  figures  plainly  demonstrate  that 
the  registration  and  regulation  of  automo- 
biles does  not  keep  them  out  of  the  hands 
of  criminals,  nor  of  Juveniles,  drunkards, 
drug  users  or  incompetents.  Regulation  of 
ownership  and  drivers  probably  does  reduce 
accidents  to  some  degree,  though  we  have 
no  way  of  knowing  how  much. 

Similarly  it  cannot  be  expected  that  gun 
control  laws  will  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands 
of  murderers  and  other  criminals,  nor  put 
any  effective  damper  on  their  activities  or 
on  \loIence  involving  guns. 

Laws  in  themselves  do  not  prevent  crime. 
They  are  only  Instruments  for  punishing 
criirie.  thereby  removing  criminals  from  so- 
ciety and  deterring  would-be  criminals  by 
the  threat  of  punishment.  It  is  in  the  en- 
forcement of  laws — not  in  making  them — 
that  America  lias  fallen  short. 

Efforts  to  regulate  and  control  the  tools 
of  crime  and  violence  are.  in  the  main,  dl- 
gres-slons  from  the  primary  task  of  control- 
ling criminals  and  perpetrators  of  violence. 
It  Is  to  this  task  that  greatly  intensified 
effort  must  be  applied. 
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presslon    of    my    warm    feelings    and    deep 
appreciation. 

The  recent  untimely  death  of  Cardinal 
Spellman  reminded  us  all.  if  indeed  such  a 
reminder  were  necessary,  of  the  truly  yeo- 
man service  you  have  personally  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  Israel  through  your  articulat* 
and  informed  spokesmanship  of  Israel's 
sovereign  revival,  the  significance  of  its  re- 
stored nationhood  within  the  perspective  of 
history,  and  the  universal  implication  of  its 
human  drama. 

Throughout  the  two  decades  of  Israel's  in- 
dependent existence  you  have  not  only  main- 
tained your  own  steadfast  support  and  devo- 
tion to  our  cause,  but  have  .spared  no  effort 
in  canvassing  .sympathy  and  assistance  in 
areas  vital  for  Israel's  welfare  and  progress. 

It  is  with  these  thoughts  in  mind  that  I 
write  these  lines  expressing  sentiments 
that  are  shared.  I  know,  by  the  Government 
and  the  people  of  Israel.  Please  accept  the 
enclosed  Victory  Medal  as  a  token  of  our 
friendship  and  appreciation. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Yovirs  sincerely. 

Abba  Eban. 


PRAISE    FOR    CHARLES    H.    SILVER 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18.  1968 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  pleases 
me  to  share  with  the  friends  of  Charles 
H.  Silver,  consultant  to  the  mayor  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  the  pleasure  I  re- 
ceived in  reading  the  letter  sent  to  him 
by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  for 
the  State  of  Israel.  Abba  Eban. 

The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

Jerusalem. 
May  22, 1968. 
Hon.  Charles  H  Sn.vER, 
Municipal  Building, 
New  York.  NY. 

Dear  Charles:  During  the  recent  visit 
home  of  our  Consul  General  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Michael  Arnon.  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  from  him  again  of  your  con- 
tinued efforts  and  exertions  on  our  behalf. 
With  his  return  to  New  York  I  have  asked 
him  to  forward  this  letter  to  you  as  an  ex- 
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HON.  JAMES  V.  SMITH 

UJ     OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  18.  1968 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recent  attempts  by  the  Johnson-Hum- 
phrey administration  to  implement  re- 
duction in  Federal  spending  is  producing 
some  rather  interesting  examples  of  mis- 
guidance and  Inefficiency.  The  elimina- 
tion of  Saturday  mail  for  instance  is  in 
opposition  to  the  will  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  witnessed  by  a  vote 
taken  on  the  matter  recently,  which  was 
accomplished  in  full  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Congress  had  raised  postage  rates. 
There  are  many  meaningful  reductions 
in  spending  that  can  be  made  and  at 
the  same  time  ehminate  questionable 
practices  and  duplication.  A  recent  edi- 
torial by  the  Lawton  Constitution,  Law- 
ton.  Okla..  addresses  this  matter  most 
intelligently  and  I  submit  it  for  the 
Record  for  consideration  by  the  Members 
of  the  House : 

Who's  He  Kidding? 
President  Johnson  reluctantly  agreed  to  a 
$6  blUion  reduction  in  federal  spending  In 
retiu-n  for  Congressional  approval  of  a  big 
lax  increase  to  alleviate  a  mounting  fiscal 
crisis.  Now  the  time  has  come  to  make  the 
cutbacks. 

Predictably,  the  Administration  in  this 
election  year  is  putting  the  economy  knife 
Into  the  ixme  and  muscle  where  it  hurts  the 
most,  rather  than  whacking  away  at  the 
blubber  evident  In  the  welfare-poverty  pro- 
grams. 

A  prime  example  is  the  announced  elimina- 
tion of  all  Saturday  mail  deliveries  in  city 
residential  areas,  and  the  closing  of  nearly 
350  fourth  class  poet  offices.  By  cutting  where 
it  hurts,  the  President  is  making  a  joint  that 
economv  Is  being  practiced. 

However,  a  closer  look  at  federal  spending 
shows  there  is  no  cutback  in  th>  poverty 
programs  where  the  Adminstration  hopes  to 
reap  strong  support  for  the  Democrats  at 
election  time.  Locally,  the  poverty  board  has 
Just  voted  largt  pay  boosts  for  administrative 
personnel,  some  as  much  as  $1,400  a  year. 
Most   increases   amounted   to   15   to   20   per 
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cent,  almost  unheard  oSin  private  Industry. 
At  the  same  time,  cor  plaints  were  being 
heard  that  poverty  fun  s  were  not  seeping 
down  to  the  real  needy. 

President  Johnson  iw  y  fool  some  of  the 
people  by  drastically  reducing  essential 
public  services,  but  he  v(  111  have  a  hard  time 
convincing  most  voters  i  f  his  sincerity  when 
the  "savings"  obviously  re  being  diverted  to 
vote-producing  progran^. 
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HON.  JOHN  C.ICLUCZYNSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  JMy  17.  1968 


V.  Speaker,  this 
niversary  of  the 
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Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI. 
year  marks  the  50th 
proclamation  of  indep 
Latvia,   and   Lithuan 
marks  the  .sad  28th 
slavement   of   Baltic 
Russia-.-  The  Soviet 
Baltic  States  on  June 
over  Lithuania.  Latv 
force  of  arms.  These 
republics  have  been  s 
Communist  slavery  f 

Since  1940,  when  ti 
porated  into  its  terri 
states  of  Estonia,  Lat 
the  Soviets  have  ho 
issue  would  gradually 
This  has  hardly  been 
community  in  the  fr 
ceased  to  keep  world 
formed  on  the  plight 
vians.  and  Lithuania 
drab  and  regimented 

IXiring  r.he  past  28  y 
lordship,  there  have  b 
deportations,  breaking 
even  outrii^ht  genocid 
integrate   the  Baits, 
initiated  vigorous  russftcation  drives  de 
signed  to  thwart  Balti  ;  nationalism  and 
eradicate  the  memor; 
tional  heritage  of  Esf)nia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania. 

Fifty  years  ago.  whei 
independence,  the  Ba 
hopes  of  embarking  u: 
a  new  destiny.  These 
tered  by  Soviet  neoco 
tional  quest  for  a  foi 
that  would  allow  all 
dignity  and  enjoy  pers 
to  an  abrupt  end  with; 
In  1940. 

Yet  the  spirit  of 
shackled  forever.  This 
14  to  July  20  millions 
East  Central  EuropeAis  again  observe 
Captive  Nations  Weel  .  I  join  with  the 
many  Americans  whos  i  homeland  lies  in 
these  Baltic  States  in  i  larking  those  two 
anniversaries — one  bri  ;ht  and  one  dark. 

These  Americans  wh  i  are  descendants 
of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  a  id  Estonia,  many 
of  whom  reside  in  my  c  strict  in  Chicago, 
have  become  great  ci(  zens  of  this  Re- 
public. Through  their  ;  )irit  and  heritage, 
they  have  contributec^  to  the  American 
democracy. 

I  join  with  free  min  everywhere  in 
praying  that  the  liber  y  of  their  home- 
land may  soon  be  rest«  red  to  them. 
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HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

uF    OHU) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  IS.  1968 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  Oc- 
tober marks  the  beginning  of  the  50th 
anniversary  year  of  the  school  of  foreign 
service  at  Georgetown  University.  As  the 
Nation's  oldest  institution  for  the  train- 
ing of  men  and  women  for  careers  in 
both  diplomacy  and  trade,  this  school 
has  produced  an  impressive  nimiber  of 
graduates. 

Presently  the  administration  and  fac- 
ulty of  the  school  are  conducting  an  in- 
tensive examination  of  its  curriculum. 
Calling  upon  the  country  at  large  to  as- 
sist them  in  this,  they  have  had  publi- 
cized various  articles  offering  different 
suggestions  as  to  improvements  in  the 
.school. 

Mr.  Donald  P.  Panzera.  a  member  of 
the  academic  committee  of  the  school  of 
foreign  service,  has  written  a  provoca- 
tive and  knowledgeable  essay  in  which  he 
argues  that  a  school  is  more  than  a  name, 
a  building,  and  a  catalog.  It  must  pro- 
vide an  education  and  the  quality  of  its 
graduates  is  the  test  of  its  effectiveness 
as  an  institution  of  learning. 

The  first  student  to  enroll  in  the  .school 
of  foreign  service.  Hon.  Harry  Sandager, 
later  became  a  Republican  Member  of 
Congress  from  Rhode  Island.  For  years 
the  teacher  of  American  Government  in 
the  school  was  the  Honorable  David  I. 
Walsh,  U.S.  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
For  decades  the  school  has  had  a  close 
and  fruitful  relationship  with  our  Na- 
tions Government.  Because  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  development  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  school  of  foreign  service,  not 
only  to  other  colleges  and  universities 
with  international  affairs  programs  but 
also  to  those  intending  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  service  abroad,  I  place  the 
article,  which  appeared  in  the  March 
issue  of  the  Courier,  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

The  Myth  of  the  School  of  Foreign 

.  Service 

(  By  Don  Panzera ) 

Hanging  above  the  main  entrance  to  the 
building  that  bears  his  name,  partially  hid- 
den by  large  white  pillars,  is  the  "Edmund 
A.  Walsh  Memorial."  That  Father  Walsh  is 
now  dead  has  been  fairly  well  substantiated, 
but  rumors  persist  that  the  school  that  he 
founded  lives  on.  These  rumors  are  hearsay 
and  therefore  inadmlssable  as  proper  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  the  so-called  "Ed- 
mund A.  Walsh  School  of  Foreign  Service." 
Some  students  have  discovered  rumors  that 
the  alleged  School  is  contemplating  the  revi- 
sion of  its  curriculum.  Similar  rumors  ap- 
peiired  last  year,  and  now  the  smart  money 
is  saying  that  curriculum  reform  can't  be 
hurried  through  the  sacred  halls  of  proce- 
dure before  1973.  Since  those  students  now 
have  so  much  money  riding  on  the  value  of 
their  education,  and  since  the  curriculum 
does  have  bearing  on  the  quality  of  that 
education,  they  decided  to  pursue  the  latest 
rumors  as  far  as  possible.  The  following  is 
based  on  their  findings. 

The  School  of  Foreign  Service  Is  a  myth, 
existing  only  in  the  minds  of  a  few  admin- 
istrators and  students  unwilling  to  face  the 
fact  that  they   attend   a  non-school.  There 


was  a  time  when  the  School  did  indeed  exist, 
the  time  when  it  earned  a  reputation  diffi- 
cult to  kill  and  made  it  impossible  to  l.iy 
away  without  iu-ousing  violent  protest.  But 
the  difficult  Is  being  achieved  and  the  pro- 
testors are  being  checked.  In  1960.  the  Middle 
Stales  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  made  the  following  observations 
about  the  SFS: 

"The  most  troublesome  question  is 
whether  this  unit  Is  really  a  school  at  all; 
or  whether  It  is  a  kind  of  social  science 
major  that  in  most  cases  spans  three  depart- 
ments .  .  the  School  of  Foreign  Service  h-.xn 
no  faculty  of  its  own,  no  library  of  its  own. 
no  admissions  policy  of  its  own.  not  even  a 
building  or  reading  room  exclusively  its 
own. 

".  .  the  terminology  of  school,  dean,  Oi- 
rectors,  chairmen,  and  majors  does  not.  in  its 
present  context,  fully  reflect  the  actual  i.p. 
eratlons  and  practice  .  .  IX  the  -school  l.s  lo 
regain  its  former  prestige,  someone  mu.st 
have  the  authority  vo  develop  its  curriculiiin, 
its  university  status,  its  admissions  polirv. 
and  its  public  relations." 

Certainly  the  situation  has  not  Improvrd 
in  the  past  eight  years  of  confusion  and 
drift.  In  some  ways  the  Deans  Office  li.is 
been  reduced  to  the  status  of  University  VP 
in  charge  of  add-drops.  Tlie  Dean  must  b.ir- 
gain  with  the  famed  "feudal  barons"  in  tiie 
departments.  It  is  generally  acknowledKcd 
that  the  departments  are  oriented  toward 
liberal  arts  variety  majors  leading  to  gradu- 
ate degrees  in  that  particular  major.  (Ji 
course  there  is  no  "International  Affair.s" 
department,  and  faculty  who  identify  witli 
that  major  are  hold-overs  from  the  Walsh 
era  and  very  much  out  of  favor  today. 

The  question  remains  to  be  answered, 
what  is  a  school  without  a  faculty,  without 
a  bank  account,  a  library,  admliislons  policy, 
or  building  of  its  own?  Before  the  Anschlii-s 
with  the  College  in  1951  it  had  all  these 
things  except  a  building,  and  it  had  the 
money  to  build  one.  Tlie  .School's  relation  to 
Georgetown  University  consisted  of  the  fait 
that  it  granted  a  degree  under  the  Universiiv 
charter  and  rented  space  from  the  University 
for  its  classrooms,  etc.  Since  1951,  the  School 
has  come  under  the  domination  of  the  cen- 
tral administration  and  the  autonomous 
faculty  departments.  Tlie  department  chair- 
men, for  instance,  hire  faculty  member;-, 
assign  them  to  courses,  and  even  determine 
the  syllabi  of  SFS  courses  (by  way  of  the 
teacher  of  that  course).  A  personally  effer- 
tlve  Dean  can  often  get  his  way  about  wh;  •. 
goes  on  in  his  school,  but  he  must  get  iho 
approval  of  department  chairmen  and  the 
Academic  Vice  President  of  the  University 
to  make  meaningful  changes.  Father  Ftt?- 
gerald's  proposed  reform,  by  which  the 
departments  of  history,  government,  and 
economics  would  come  somewhat  under 
supervision  of  the  SFS  Dean  has  been  allowed 
to  die  a  slow,  unnoticed  death.  The  depart- 
ments opposed  the  change. 

The  School  of  Foreign  Service  today  lack.=; 
the  Institutional  power  and.  more  impor- 
tantly, It  lacks  the  tmll  to  effect  substantial 
reform.  It  sits  in  Nevils  passing  into  history. 

Who  speaks  for  the  School  of  Foreign  Serv- 
ice? Those  who  should  direct  the  School  deny 
that  a  problem  exists.  Their  chief  concern 
at  the  moment  Is  coming  up  with  satisfac- 
tory answers  to  the  pesky  questions  the 
Middle  States  will  ask  when  it  returns  in 
1970.  The  idea  that  the  Middle  States  in- 
tends to  help  the  school  evaluate  its  edu- 
cation seems  to  have  slipped  by  unnoticed. 
The  fact  that  Freshmen  are  bored  or  dis- 
gusted, probably  both,  raises  no  question  oi 
self-evaluation  In  their  minds.  The  problem 
must  He  with  the  Freshmen. 

Who  speaks  for  the  School  of  Foreign 
Service?  It  has  no  faculty,  and  the  few 
teachers  around  who  still  identify  with  the 
School  have  cried  out  from  the  wilderness 
and    have    been   mostly    Ignored.   There   are 
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other  teachers  who  are  important  to  the 
school  because  of  the  positions  they  hold 
in  their  departments.  At  least  one  of  these 
vo\i\d  like  to  burn  the  School  down.  If  he 
can  find  a  school  to  bum  down,  more  power 
to  him!  ^     ,^ 

Do  the  students  speak  for  their  school? 
The  students,  who  are  "organized"  into  that 
abeurd  historical  Liccident  known  as  the 
-East  Campus  Student  Council?"  Does  that 
social  events  mediation  board  speak  for  the 
SFS  students? 

Yet  amid  all  the  ambiguities  and  hierar- 
chical claptrap,  there  Is  the  matter  of  ru- 
mors of  curriculum  reform.  Tlie  issue  of  cur- 
riculum reform  appeared  last  year  and  was 
properly  subdued  lest  anytlilng  dangerous 
liappen  because  of  all  the  excitement.  Tills 
year  it  was  promised  that  a  faculty  cur- 
riculum committee  would  be  formed  to  con- 
sider the  matter.  Five  months  later  the  com- 
mittee has  not  yet  been  appointed.  The  eco- 
nomics department  has  done  all  manner 
of  wondrous  things  considering  curriculum 
reform,  but  the  history  department  has  re- 
reived  no  notice  that  any  reform  is  laeing 
contemplated.  It  is  understood  that  this  sort 
Lif  thing  must  not  be  rushed.  In  fact,  the 
Litest  rumor  is  that  nothing  will  be  done 
before  1973.  even  if  every  last  Freshman  dies 
of  boredom.  Due  process  and  all. 

As  Dean  Sebes  pointed  out  last  May,  there 
can  be  no  piecemeal  revision  of  the  curric- 
ulum. Since  that  time,  however,  the  distinc- 
uon  between  Eiist  Campus  and  College  Eng- 
lish sections  has  been  eliminated.  The  SFS 
requirement  of  Freshman  logic  has  been 
(hanged  to  read  -Philosophy  and  Logic."  and 
of  course  no  aspiring  philosophy  teacher  is 
t'oing  to  bother  with  something  as  mundane 
;.s  logic.  Recently  the  SFS  required  course 
of  U.S.  Constitution  and  Government  has 
been  made  interchangeable  with  the  College 
.American  Government  course  by  the  govern- 
ment department  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  Dean.  The  latter  Is  a  course  designed 
lay  government  majors.  Although  this  decl- 
fi'on  may  be  rescinded,  the  threatening  im- 
plications for  the  SFS  are  clear. 

Fortunately,  piecemeal  changes  have  not 
t>een  undertaken  so  that  the  non-committee 
<.n  curriculum  reform  may  take  an  over- 
Mew  of  the  nerds  of  a  "foreign  service"  edu- 
cation. Other  rumored  non-changes  in  the 
curriculum  include  the  abolition  of  Dr.  Da- 
vids' U.S.  History  and  Diplomacy  course  and 
its  replacement  by  the  College  American 
History  course,  to  be  taught  by  Professors 
Walsh!  Brown,  and  Davids.  A  course  in  U.S. 
Foreign  Relations  would  become  elective  for 
;,trudents  studying  International  Affairs  in 
the  non-School  of  Foreign  Service.  The  fact 
that  Dr.  Davids  is  one  of  the  non-School's 
more  respected  teachers  and  a  carry-over 
:rom  an  earlier  day  has  not  been  allowed  to 
prejudice  the  case  in  his  favor.  The  Inter- 
national Law  course  taught  by  Professor 
O'Brien,  head  of  the  Institute  of  World  Pol- 
icy, is  also  believed  to  have  fallen  from  favor 
and  Is  rumored  on  the  way  out. 

The  most  spectacular  rumor  of  change  has 
The  acceptance  of  Advanced  Placement  cred- 
it for  the  Development  of  Civilization  course. 
This  would  spare  the  best  history  students 
ihe  burden  of  sitting  through  what  is  prob- 
ably the  most  valuable  course  uught  at  this 
university.  And  this  would  be  only  a  step 
toward  the  easing  out  of  the  course  alto- 
gether. 

Facts  which  might  corroborate  these  ru- 
mors include  the  dismissal  of  Professors 
Giles,  Qulglev,  and  Davids  from  the  non- 
Schools  Executive  non-Faculty.  Quigley, 
Giles,  and  Fr.  Kelly  of  Psychological  Services 
have  also  been  removed  from  the  Standards 
Committee.  In  neither  case  were  the  ten- 
ured faculty  members  given  notice  of  their 
non-membership  on  the  committees.  They 
discovered  It  accidentally.  Due  process  and 
aU. 

The  judgment  that  the  School  lacks  guid- 
ance seems  premature.  Someone  has  enacted 
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non-piecemeal  curriculum  changes  while 
non-appointing  a  committee  to  study  com- 
prehensive reform.  Someone  has  been  easing 
influential  faculty  members  out  of  positions 
they  have  long  held.  All  these  changes  have 
been  made  amid  official  silence  and  sancti- 
monious mysticism.  Like  Imperial  Britain, 
the  SFS  may  be  in  a  "fit  of  absentminded- 
ness,"  and  like  Imperial  Britain,  someone  is 
guiding  her  destiny  unseen  and  generally  un- 
known. We  all  may  judge  the  glory  we  are 
gaining. 

The  School  of  Foreign  Service  Is  suffering 
no  "identity  crisis."  There  is  no  School  of 
Foreign  Service.  It  is  a  myth  propagated  to 
add  lustre  to  the  reputation  of  Georgetown 
University.  It  has  no  teachers,  no  books;  It 
has  students  only  because  they  believe  them- 
selves to  be  its  students.  Its  curriculum  Is 
being  steadily  eroded,  so  that  many  wonder 
what  differentiates  It  from  The  College.  Many 
of  the  courses  it  still  calls  its  own  are  taught 
by  teachers  who  Identify  with  their  depart- 
ments and  the  Graduate  School,  and  who 
have  no  comprehension  of  what  it  means 
to  teach  an  integrated  approach  to  the  study 
of  international  affairs  In  the  manner  dreamt 
of  in  the  catalogue.  The  School  of  Foreign 
Service  has  been  colonized  since  1951,  and 
soon  it  will  be  ready  for  annexation  Into  the 
College. 

Optimists  among  us  may  refer  to  it  as  "the 
once  and  future  School."  As  long  as  the  Ad- 
ministration perpetuates  the  myth  of  its  ex- 
istence, there  is  a  slight  chance  of  its  resur- 
rection. Very  slight.  Quigley  may  not  be  im- 
mortal. Resolutions  will  do  nothing  unless 
backed  up  by  radical  action,  and  the  time 
Is  now,  if  indeed  there  is  any  time  at  all.  The 
School  has  no  books,  no  teachers.  The  stu- 
dents are  all  it  has. 


TRANSPORTATION,  USA 

HON.  CHESTER  1,.  MIZE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  18,  1968 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
■Tiansportation,  USA,"  a  handsome  and 
pithy  leaflet  just  published  by  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  for  worldwide  dis- 
tribution. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  "first,"  being  the 
initial  publication  in  a  comprehensive 
series  the  Agency  plans  to  issue  on  im- 
portant aspects  of  American  life. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  salute  the 
author.  Stanley  Hamilton,  a  former  Kan- 
san  and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Kansas.  Mr.  Hamilton,  a  former  reporter 
for  the  Kansas  City  Star  who  was  direc- 
tor of  the  publications  staff  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation  when  he 
wrote  the  leaflet,  is  now  director  of  gov- 
ernment and  public  affairs  for  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Motor  Bus  Owners 
here  in  Washington. 

By  unanimous  consent.  I  include  the 
text  of  "Tiansportation.  USA"  with  my 
remarks,  as  follows: 


Transportation  in  the  United  States 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson:  'Two  cen- 
turies ago  the  American  nation  came  into 
being.  Thirteen  sparsely  populated  colonies, 
strung  out  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  for 
1,300  miles,  joined  their  separate  wills  in  a 
common  endeavor.  Three  bonds  united  them. 
One  was  the  cultural  bond  of  a  single  lan- 
guage. There  was  the  moral  bond  of  a  thirst 
for  liberty  and  democratic  government.  There 
was  the  physical  bond  of  a  few  roads  and 
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rivers,  by  which  the  citizens  of  the  colonies 
engaged  in  peaceful  commerce.  Two  centuries 
later  the  language  is  the  same.  The  thirst 
for  liberty  and  democracy  endures.  The  phys- 
ical bond— that  tenuous  skein  of  rough  trails 
and  primitive  roads — has  become  a  powerful 
networks  on  which  the  prosperity  and  con- 
venience of  o\ir  society  depend.  In  a  nation 
that  spans  a  continent,  transportation  is  the 
web  of  union." 

Transportation  In  its  many  forms  made 
and  makes  the  United  States  what  it  is. 
Crls.scrosslng  the  nation  are  nearly  6  4  mil- 
lion kilometers  of  turnpikes,  other  highways, 
roads  and  city  streets,  nearly  all  of  them 
paved.  Railroads  move  on  550.400  kilometers 
of  steel  rail.  Commercial  airlines  lly  some 
373.000  kilometers  of  domestic  routes  and 
countless  more  internationally.  Tow  vessels 
and  their  barges  navigate  some  40.000  kil- 
ometers of  rivers  and  streams.  Approximately 
1.6  million  kilometers  of  pipelines,  both 
above  and  below  the  surface  of  the  land, 
carry  oil  and  gas.  A  thousand  oceangoing 
merchant  ships  flying  the  U  S.  flag  are  regu- 
lar callers  at  world  ports  and  link  Ameri- 
can coastal  cities  to  one  another 

This  is  transportation,  an  activity  that 
provides  for  the  livelihoods  of  9.5  million 
Americans  and  Is  one  of  the  largest  In  the 
nation  in  total  expenditures  for  goods  and 
services. 

There  are  81  million  privately  owned  pas- 
.scnger  automobiles  (compared  with  25.5  mil- 
lion when  World  War  II  ended).  142.000  laxi- 
cabs  and  2.4  million  motorcycles  lor  the  6  4 
million  kilometers  of  road.  Four  out  of  every 
live  of  the  nation's  60  million  families  own 
an  automobile  apiece,  and  12  million  of 
them  have  two  or  more  per  family.  Every 
year,  these  people  travel  1.150  million  kil- 
ometers, using  190.000  million  liters  of  gas- 
oline. Each  year,  7  million  of  these  vehicles 
wear  out  and  are  scrapped,  but  in  the  past 
few  vears  an  average  of  9  million  new  ones 
have'  been  produced  and  1  million  otliers 
imported.  To  produce  these  9  minion  ve- 
hicles, the  assembly  lines  consume  182  mil- 
lion metric  tons  of  steel.  2.750.000  metric  tons 
of  iron,  1.370.000  metric  tons  of  natural  and 
synthetic  rubber  and  445.000  metric  tons  of 
aluminum,  not  to  mention  numerous  other 
raw  materials. 

As  if  81  million  automobiles  weren't 
enough  traffic,  there  are  16.5  million  trucks, 
ranging  from  small  single  units  to  giant 
combination  vehicles  with  five  or  more  axles, 
plus  more  than  300.000  buses.  More  than 
15,000  companies,  most  of  them  small,  are 
used  in  the  trucking  industry.  Bus  llnee 
number   1.400. 

Thundering  right  alongside  the  highways, 
in  most  cases,  are  the  railroads  with  their 
nearly  2  million  freight  cars  of  various  types 
(some  with  capacities  of  almost  240  metric 
tons) .  20.000  passenger  cars  and  28.000  diesel 
locomotives  (which  have  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  picturesque  steam  locomotives  in  use 
from  60.000  in  the  1920s  to  a  mere  25  today  I . 
Some  of  the  580  or  so  railroad  companies 
range  over  thousands  of  kilometers  of  track- 
age, others  run  only  fractions  of  a  kilometer. 
Not  only  are  the  railroads  the  country's 
largest  haulers  of  freight,  mall  and  ex- 
press— with  some  42  percent  of  the  total — 
but  they  carry  more  than  100  mUllon  persons 
a  year,  mostly  in  short  commuter  rides  to 
and  from  work. 

Next  are  the  baree  lines,  with  their  heavily 
laden  tows  often  covering  the  rivers  almost 
from  bank  to  bank.  In  all,  18.000  barges  and 
4,000  towboats  are  used  in  this  business. 

Gas  and  petroleum  pipelines  are  another 
important  segment  of  the  transportation 
complex.  And  being  built  is  a  pipeline 
through  which  coal  will  be  pumped  440 
kilometers  from  mine  site  to  an  electric 
power-generating  plant,  starting  in  1970.  In 
the  planning  stages  is  a  similar  pipeline 
which  will  carry  grain. 

Overhead  are  the  ubiquitous  airplanes. 
Nearly    2.400.    half    of    them    jetliners,    are 


Illy  loaded  metal 
Irall,   to   ship,   to 
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flown  by  the  commercial  ilrllnes — 11  coaat- 
to-coast  trunk  lines,  12  r  glonal  carriers,  10 
charter  operators,  three  i  11 -cargo  lines  and 
several  hundred  small  i  smpanles  offering 
limited  passenger  and  fi  'Ight  service  with 
small  planes.  The  biggest  jassenger  carriers, 
these  lines  combined  car  y  more  than  100 
mljllon  persons  a  year  a  i  domestic  flights 
and  on  12  million  trips  t  and  from  almost 
all  the  other  nations  of  i  he  world.  Further 
crowding  the  U.S.  alrwa  s  are  more  than 
100.000  planes  In  general  aviation,  that  Is, 
all  civil  flying  except  thai  performed  by  the 
airlines. 

A  key  to  the  future  s  ccess  of  the  U.S. 
transportation  system  Is.  In  growing  coor- 
dination among  the  dlfferi  tit  modes.  A  prime 
example  Is  "piggybacking  "  whereby  entire 
highway  trailers  make  ^elr  Journey  by 
truck,  then  by  rail  and  th  n  by  truck  again. 
Another  Is  containerlzati(^.  making  fxjsslble 
the  speedy  transfer  of  a 
container  from  truck.  t( 
plane.  | 

Perhaps  the  major  fartcT  in  the  success  of 
the  American  transportatjon  system  Is  the 
tradition  of  close  industw-government  co- 
operation, and  partnershl  ;.  The  federal  De- 
pattmentJaf  Transportati  n.  with  its  95.000 
employees,  serves  as  the  naln  promotional 
arm  for  the  industry  and  as  the  overseer  of 
safety.  Promotion  is  reprei  ented  by  funds  to 
help  build  the  massive  n  tional  superhigh- 
way system,  to  help  In  co  structlng  and  ex- 
panding airports,  to  help  shipowners  build 
and  sail  their  vessels,  to  help  the  airlines 
develop  and  acquire  supei  ionic  Jets,  to  help 
barge  operators  by  keept  ig  the  rivers  and 
waterways  open,  to  help  wl  ,h  harbor  develop- 
ment and  to  help  conduct  research  Into  pos- 
sible future  forms  of  tran  portatlon.  Freight 
and  passenger  rates  and  fi  -es.  plus  operating 
routes,  are  actually  arrive!  at  by  the  carriers 
themselves  with  a  goal  d  reasonable  earn- 
ings. But  standing  by  to  nake  certain  that 
the  traveling  and  shlppini  public  Is  not  dis- 
advantaged In  ;uiy  way  ar  three  strong  fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies — t  le  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  and  the  Federal  Mai  ,tlme  Commission. 
Working  closely  with  thdm,  each  of  the  50 
states  has  one  or  more  sencies  of  its  own 
dealing  with  carriers  ofirating  within  its 
borders.  f 

What  of  the  future?  ays  Alan  S.  Boyd, 
Secretary  of  the  Departn  snt  of  Transporta- 
tion: 

"The  demands  for  tran  porting  people  and 
goods  in  the  future  will  most  certainly  in- 
crease. This  means  we  w  11  need  bigger  and 
faster  types  of  vehicles  lan  we  now  have. 
And  it  means  exciting  n  w  forms  of  trans- 
port, some  already  being  i  eveloped,  that  will 
revolutionize  the  nation— ^  ind  the  world." 
Stanli  r  Hamilton, 
U.S.  Department  c    Transportation. 


KEYSTONE     EMPLOYEES    SUPPORT 
DOMESTIC  STEEL  LEGISLATION 


HON.  HAROLD  %.  COLLIER 

OF    IH,In4iS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REl  RESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July   18.  1968 
Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Si  ^aker.  more  than 


7,500  employees  of  the 


&  Wire  Co.,  of  Peoria,  s  id  their  families 
have  submitted  to  me  petitions  urging 
congressional  action  1 1  help  curb  the 
abuses  and  excesses  v  hich  have  per- 
mitted foreign  steel  pr  duction  to  con- 
sume so  great  a  sharefof  our  domestic 
market. 

The  petitioners  polAed  out  that   in 
1967  steel  Imports  reai  hed  a  record  of 


Keystone  Steel 
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11.9  million  tons  and  based  on  current 
trends.  1968  will  see  this  figure  Increase 
an  alarming  40  percent  to  nearly  17  mil- 
lion tons.  During  all  of  1964.  only  4  years 
ago,  there  were  less  than  6 '2  million 
tons  imported  to  our  country. 

As  an  indication  of  the  mutual  con- 
cern they  share  for  the  general  welfare 
of  the  Nation's  steel  industry  and  its 
ability  to  provide  job  opportunities  for 
its  many  thousands  of  men  and  women 
employees,  they  addressed  this  petition 
to  me  as  an  Illinois  member  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

They  declared  that  they  are  American 
citizens  whose  mode  of  living,  and  social 
and  economic  progress  are  determined  to 
a  large  degree  by  the  vigor  of  the  Ameri- 
can steel  industry.  Many  of  them  are  di- 
rectly employed  by  various  domestic  steel 
firms.  Any  decline  in  domestic  steel  pro- 
duction has  an  immediate  effect  on  pay- 
checks. Others  depend  upon  the  payrolls 
generated  by  the  domestic  steel  industry 
as  a  source  of  funds  for  the  sale  of  their 
own  products  and  services,  the  support 
of  their  schools,  churches,  businesses  and 
entire  fabric  of  the  community.  All  of 
them  share  a  deep  concern  for  the  eco- 
nomic stability  and  defense  capability  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  petitioners  further  stated  that 
they  do  not  seek  the  abolition  of  fiee 
world  trade,  only  the  opportunity  for 
domestic  steel  companies  to  compete 
equitably. 
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ST.  PETERSBURG  STUDENT  DANNY 
BRADLEY  PUTS  RIGHT  TO  DIS- 
SENT IN  PROPER  PERSPECTIVE 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18.  1968 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  student  uprisings  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad  are  receiving  widespread 
attention  in  the  press,  it  comes  as  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  to  find  that  there  are 
indeed  young  people  in  this  country  who 
do  not  concur  in  this  type  of  activity. 

Following  my  remarks  is  a  guest  edito- 
rial written  by  Mr.  Danny  Bradley,  a  St. 
Petersburg  High  School  student,  whose 
views  on  the  proper  function  of  higher 
education  are  most  welcome. 

This  guest  editorial,  which  appeared  in 
the  St.  Petersburg  Evening-Independent 
of  June  20.  1968.  is  a  part  of  that  news- 
papers  program  of  encouraging  com- 
ments from  students  on  topics  of  general 
interest.  In  addition  to  commending  Mr. 
Bradley  for  his  very  fine  editorial,  I  think 
the  St.  Petersburg  Evening-Independent 
should  likewise  be  complimented  for 
making  this  space  available  to  students 
in  the  Tampa  Bay  area  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Bradley's  guest  editorial  follows: 

When  Dissent  Becomes  An  Uprising 
(By  Danny   Bradley) 

All  across  the  country  this  year,  there 
have  been  student  uprisings.  They  have 
ranged  from  Columbia  and  the  usually 
placid  Florida  State  to  the  perennial  trouble- 
spot  of  Berkeley.  Calif.,  and  countless  others. 
Many  rebellions  were  serious,  but  none  as 
troublesome  as  those  In  other  countries 
where    In    two    cases    (Prance    and    Czecho- 


slovakia) they  succeeded  in  causing  anxiety 
and  change  in  even  the  highest  citadels  of 
federal  power.  But  at  what  point  does  in- 
nocent student  dissent  become  a  criminal 
student  uprising? 

No  one  disputes  a  student's  right  to  protest 
what  he  considers  wrong — peacefully.  Pro- 
tests at  Florida  State  were  against  censor- 
ship and  at  Columbia  they  were  against  the 
building  of  a  gymnasium  in  a  Negro  play- 
ground. Tliere  are  a  great  number  of  thing-; 
every  citizen  should  protest  against  and 
this  is  their  right. 

Even  so,  the  right  to  dissent  does  not  In- 
clude arson,  vandalism  and  the  coercion  of 
a  large  university  by  a  small  minority  of 
the  student  body.  Most  student  dissent  is 
peaceful;  but  sometimes,  especially  at  Co- 
lumbia, it  has  gotten  out  of  control  and  ir- 
reparable damage  has  been  done.  At  Colum- 
bia buildings  were  burned,  offices  ransacked 
and  destroyed,  and  campus  life  disrupted 
for  over  a  week.  The  sole  function  of  a 
college  IS  education  and  anything  that  in- 
terrupts this  ♦'unction  unduly  should  be  dis- 
posed of  as  quickly  and  efficiently  as  possible 

Yet  when  moves  of  this  type  are  activated 
at  long  last,  more  cries  of  protest  than  ever 
before  are  heard.  Amazingly,  such  protest 
even  comes  from  the  victimized  majority. 

College  plays  a  large  part  In  anyone's  lilp 
who  is  lucky  enough  to  attend,  and  if  a  stu- 
dent is  expelled  from  one  college  his  future 
academic  career  is  usually  ruined.  But  there 
is  a  point  where  one  person's  or  group's  ac- 
tion infringes  on  the  rest  of  the  campus  too 
much.  At  that  point,  they  must  be  dealt 
with  severely.  Perhaps,  if  this  action  is  taken 
sooner  in  the  future,  once  again  there  will 
be  peace  on  our  campuses. 
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ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  VIOLENCE 


HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18.  1968 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  never 
before  America  needs  discipline.  As  never 
before  we  need  to  practice  and  teach 
patriotism.  As  never  before  we  must 
teach  respect  for  the  laws  of  our  lana 
and  the  flag  that  flies  over  it.  There  is 
nothing  that  our  Government  can  do 
that  will  .so  effectively  restore  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  people  and  the 
respect  of  the  people  of  the  world  than  to 
show  that  it  means  business  in  demand- 
ing and  enforcing  a  return  to  law  and 
order.  The  people  of  America  today  are 
looking  for  leaders  who  will  make  use  of 
all  force  necessary  to  stop  street  violence 
and  organized  civil  disobedience  and 
riots  and  provide  law  protection  for  in- 
nocent victims  and  law  enforcement 
across  om-  Nation. 

A  thought-provoking  and  sensible  edi- 
torial appeared  in  the  McDowell  News, 
of  Marion,  N.C.,  entitled  "On  the  Sub- 
ject of  Violence. "  I  recommend  this  edi- 
torial to  my  colleagues: 

On  the  Subject  op  Violence 
It  is  utter  nonsense  to  supinely  accept  the 
judgment  freqvienty  voiced  by  both  foreign 
and  domestic  critics  that  violence  in  the 
United  States  is  the  symptom  of  a  critical 
and  perhaps  fatal  breakdown  in  the  moral 
fiber  of  our  people  who  are  now  senselessly 
engaged  in  dismantling  the  legal,  economic 
and  social  structure  of  our  society.  It  Is  es- 
pecially ludicrous  when  violence  and  law- 
lessness In  the  U.S.  Is  looked  upon  with  shock 
in  countries  such  as  France,  very  nearly  em- 


broiled In  a  civil  w.ir  of  her  own;  Germany, 
with  an  uiipiir;:llcled  record  of  brutality;  Rus- 
sia, with  one  of  the  most  barbaric  back- 
grovinds  in  world  liistory.  or  other  commiuiist 
countries  whose  tzovernments  are  founded  on 
the  concept  iuid  daily  practice  of  oppression 
and  brutal  disregard  for  the  value  of  human 
life. 

Violence  of  the  type  that  could  one  day 
precipitate  Wtirld  War  III  exists  in  China,  in 
Cuba,  and  in  the  Middle  Eastern  countries 
from  whence  came  tlie  twisted  mind  and  the 
hatred  that  ielled  Senator  Kennedy  But,  the 
fact  that  there  are  few  countries  in  the  world 
with  a  national  record  Justifying  their  throw- 
ing rocks  at  the  United  States  does  not  ex- 
cuse in  any  way  what  is  happening  here  or 
explain  it.  Par  from  being  too  violent,  it  may 
be  that  the  people  of  the  U.S.  are  not  violent 
enough.  This  country  has  gone  further  along 
the  way  of  advancing  the  cause  of  individual 
freedom  and  opportunity  than  any  other 
nation  in  history.  This  has  been  our  national 
purpose  and  the  re.ison  why  millions  of  the 
world's  oppressed  came  to  our  shores.  Pcr- 
liaps  the  American  people  have  leaned  too 
far  over  backwards  to  avoid  any  semblance  of 
violent  oppression  of  the  individual's  free- 
dom. Perhaps  this  is  why  leaders  in  educa- 
tion and  government  and  the  courts  have,  by 
their  collective  action,  fashioned  the  new 
"policy  of  permissiveness"  that  encourages 
individual,  as  well  as  mob.  license  and  under- 
mines the  rule  of  law — the  basis  of  liberty 
itself. 

It  seems  to  many  that  what  we  are  ex- 
periencing in  the  United  States  is  not  a  sick- 
ness of  our  .society,  but  rather  what  will 
prove  to  be  In  the  perspective  of  history,  a 
relatively  short  period  of  confusion  concern- 
ing the  proper  application  of  legal  and  eco- 
nomic principles  \ital  to  the  life  and  develop- 
ment of  a  free  society.  Certainly,  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  support  our  institu- 
tions which  have  more  successfully  than  any 
others  in  the  world  secured  human  freedom 
:thin  a  framework  of  order  and  material 
inindance.  Most  people  voluntarily  live  ac- 
cording to  standards  of  behr.vlor  that  do  not 
outrage  the  rights,  property,  and  lives  of 
Those  around  them.  Laws  are  really  only 
necessary  for  the  small  minority  wlio  don't 
liave  the  desire.  Judgment,  or  responsibility 
to  make  such  standards  part  of  their  own 
behavior.  Such  people  must  be  controlled. 
For  example,  it  is  beyond  understanding  why 
a  great  center  of  learning,  such  as  Columbia 
University  in  New  York  City,  and  the  nearly 
18.000  students  attending  it.  should  have 
been  left  at  the  mercy  of  a  program  of  terror. 
false  Imprisonment,  criminal  trespass,  and 
extortion  as  Instituted  by  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred hard-core  members  of  a  militant  left- 
.vlng  student  organization. 

There  Is  no  future  in  a  policy  of  law  en- 
forcement which  allows  a  mob  or  a  well- 
organized  group  of  any  kind  to  do  what 
would  be  patiently  a  crime  if  it  were  under- 
taken by  an  individual.  The  alleged  goodness 
of  the  cause  being  ptirsued  does  not  change 
the  imf>erative  need  to  stop  with  the  force 
of  police  power  those  who  go  beyond  the 
law.  There  is  much  evidence  that  public  sen- 
timent is  changing,  but  the  drift  toward 
anarchy  is  something  that  cannot  be  stopped 
overnight.  Public  policy  follows  public  opin- 
ion, but,  with  the  president  having  an- 
nounced his  retirement,  strong  leadership 
cannot  come  from  the  top  until  :ifter  a  new 
administration  takes  office  March  4  of  next 
year. 

In  the  meantime,  new  laws  will  not  solve 
the  problem.  As  an  example,  the  most  re- 
strictive gun  legislation  in  the  world  may 
disarm  the  law-abiding  citizen,  but  it  will 
never  stop  the  criminal  or  the  deranged  per- 
son from  firing  an  assassin's  bullet.  The  fu- 
ture of  the  United  States  lies  in  upholding 
the  freedom  and  security  of  the  law-abiding 
individual  and  Implementing  the  will  of  the 
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people  to  enforce  decent  standards  of  be- 
havior upon  those  few  who  have  no  stand- 
ards of  their  own 


RETIREMENT   OF   THE    LAST   NAVY 
FLYING  BOAT 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  18,  1968 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  12.  1968,  it  was  my  privilege  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  historic  ceremony  at  the 
U.S.  Naval  Air  Station,  Patuxent,  Md., 
on  the  occasion  of  the  retirement  of  the 
last  Navy  flying  boat  from  active  service. 
The  famed  SP-3B  Martin  Marlin  was 
flown  from  the  Naval  Air  Station,  North 
Island.  San  Diego.  Calif.,  last  week  for 
delivei-y  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
for  the  proposed  National  Armed  Forces 
Museum. 

The  retirement  of  the  flying  boat 
marks  the  end  of  an  era  in  tiviation,  as 
well  as  in  naval,  history,  I  can  think  of 
no  chapter  in  American  history  that 
speaks  more  eloquently  of  the  courage 
and  vision  of  the  men  of  our  armed 
services  and  I  trust  that  I  can  be  ex- 
cased  for  recalling  that  the  people  and 
indtistiy  of  .southern  California  have  con- 
tributed substantially  to  realizing  the 
dreams  of  our  early  naval  aviators. 

In  the  hope  that  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture which  these  brave  men  passed  on 
to  us  may  continue  to  in-^jpire  future 
generations.  I  would  like  to  include  here 
the  remarks  made  by  the  Honorable 
John  Nicholas  Brown.  Regent  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  former  As- 
.sistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Air.  on 
accepting  the  last  flying  boat  from  Vice 
Adm.  Thomas  F.  Connolly.  U.S.  Navy 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  '  Air) . 
As  chairman  of  the  National  Armed 
Forces  Museum  Advisory  Board.  Mr. 
Brown  has  devoted  considerable  study 
to  implementing  Public  Law  87-186  au- 
thorizing expansion  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution's  facilities  for  portraying  the 
contributions  which  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  have  made  to  the 
development  of  this  cotmtiy. 

If  this  Nation  is  to  maintain  its  role 
of  leadership  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  we  must  seek  continually  to  re- 
new the  spirit  of  valor  and  sacrifice  which 
made  America  great.  I  am  proud  to  join 
with  Mr.  Brown  in  acknowledging  the 
many  contributions  to  the  betterment  of 
man  made  by  the  men  and  women  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  I  echo  his  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  move  to  provide  necessary 
further  legislation  to  authorize  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Armed  Forces 
Museum  Park— hopefully  in  lime  to  per- 
mit the  new  musetun  to  play  a  meaning- 
ful role  in  the  coming  commemoration 
of  the  bicentennial  of  the  American 
Revolution  as  provided  for  under  Public 
Law  89-491,  approved  July  4,   1966. 

Mr.  Brown's  remarks  follow: 
Remarks  by  John  Nicholas  Brown.  Recent 
of  the  smithsonian  institution  and 
Chairman  of  the  National  Armed  Forces 
Museum  Advisory  Board,  on  the  Occasion 
of  Accepting  the  Last  P5M  F^tinc  Boat 
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IN  U.S.  Navy  Commission,  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion. Patuxent  River,  July  12.  1968 
Today  I  feel  as  though  I  were  back  on  fami- 
liar territory.  For  three  years — from  1946  to 
1949 — I  was  privileged  to  be  part  of  the  Navy 
team  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for 
Air.  For  all  of  my  life.  I  have  shared — as  an 
American — a  deep  pride  in  the  stirring  ac- 
complishments of  our  Navy  and  Marine  air 
arms,  so  I  am  fully  aware  that,  at  this  very 
moment,  we  are  witnessing  In  a  real  sense  the 
end  of  an  era  in  aviation  history. 

The  passing  of  the  flying  boat  from  the 
naval  service  Is  akin  to  the  retirement  of  the 
horse  from  the  cavalry.  It  will  be  dlfflcvilt  to 
image  our  Navy  without  a  single  flying  boat. 
Slow,  sometimes  ungainly  when  out  of  her 
element,  but  always  graceful  In  flight,  the 
float  plane  holds  a  special  significance — an 
historical  nostalgia — to  the  sea  service  which 
no  wheeled  aircraft  can  ever  replace. 

I  was  still  In  my  teens  when,  nearly  fifty 
years  ago.  the  NC4  made  aviation  history  In 
the  first  aircraft  flight  across  the  Atlantic. 
In  those  days  it  took  a  flying  boat  to  accom- 
plish what  we  of  today  take  so  much  for 
granted  as  a  normal  occurrence  of  everyday 
life. 

What  an  Incredible  amount  of  history  has 
been  written  in  the  sky— and  now  In  outer 
space — over  the  intervening  years!  I  cannot 
help  but  feel  that  time  in  a  way  has  over- 
taken u,'5.  for  now  I  lind  myself  a  p.irticipaiit 
in  writing  finis  to  a  chapter  in  the  history  of 
aviation  that  I  witnessed  in  its  entirety,  one 
that  was  opened  by  the  vision  and  fortitude 
of  men  such  as  John  Rodgers,  Jack  Towers, 
Albert  Read,  Dick  Richardson,  Albert  Ctin- 
nlngham.  Roy  Gelger  and  others  of  their 
breed,  the  early  aviators.  Navy  and  Marine — 
not  to  mention  my  fellow  regent  of  the 
Smithsoni.in.  Jerry  Hunsaker,  who  helped 
provide  the  technical  genius  tliat  opened  the 
sky  to  exploration  by  man  after  eons  of 
earth-bound  existence. 

Within  a  lifetime.  I  have  seen  the  birth — 
and  now  the  retirement — of  the  sea  plane, 
while  in  the  wings,  a  new  generation  literally 
is  poised  for  flight  to  the  moon. 

To  be  a  part  of  all  this — no  matter  how 
fleeting — is  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  ardent 
thirst  for  adventure. 

In  ceremonies  held  In  San  Diego,  at  the 
commencement  of  this  historic  last  flight.  Ad- 
miral Karaberls  dedicated  this  P5M  to  the 
youth  of  America.  I  can  think  of  no  more  fit- 
ting tribute  to  the  last  of  the  flying  boats. 
The  words  of  Admiral  Karaberls  are  espe- 
cially appropriate  to  this  plane's  future  with 
the  Smithsonian. 

The  National  Armed  Forces  Mu.seum — of 
which  this  plane  will  be  a  part — has  been 
envisioned  by  the  Congress  as  an  inspira- 
tional monument  to  the  contributions  which 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  have 
made  to  the  development  of  this  country. 
The  hardships  endured,  the  valor  and  sacri- 
fice called  forth,  the  demands  placed  upon 
the  full  energies  of  our  people — yes.  these 
shall  be  shown.  But  so,  too.  must  we  dem- 
onstrate the  extensive  peacetime  contribu- 
tions which  our  armed  forces  have  made  to 
the  advance  of  human  knowledge — in  sci- 
ence, nuclear  energy,  polar  and  space  ex- 
ploration, electronics,  engineering,  aeronau- 
tics, and  medicine,  to  name  Just  a  few  ivreas 
in  which  the  military  and  naval  services  have 
played  so  \1tal  a  role  in  national  growth  and 
in  working  for  the  betterment  of  man. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  history  of  Amer- 
ica's armed  forces  reflects  the  philosophy, 
the  achievements,  and  the  aspirations  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  for  traditionally  otu-  uni- 
formed services  have  been  instruments,  not 
masters,  of  national  policy. 

As  science  and  technology  advance,  accom- 
panied by  sociological  and  economic  change, 
there  is  compelling  need  for  a  deeper  public 
understanding  of  the  role  of  the  armed  forces 
in  a  free,  democratic  society. 


! 
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The  new  museum  vrfll  be  more  than  a 
mere  collection  of  htsto  Ic  artifacts — Impor- 
tant as  these  may  be.  A  vital  element  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Museum 
scholarly  research  into 

Its  effect  on  clvlUzatloniand  the  role  of  the 
armed  forces  in  maintafilng  a  Just  and  last- 
ing peace  by  providing  j 
to  war. 

Amidst  the  confllctlnJ^and  often-confusing 
Ideologies  competing  to  lay  for  the  minds  of 
men,  we  cannot  afford  ti 
the  sacrlflclal  service  q 
future  of  America  lies 
youth.  Their  IncUnatlc 
the  spirit  of  daring  am 
meet  the  challenge  of 
fled  by  the  history  of  n^^ 
nurtured  In  no  small  v  ly  by  what  we  pass 
on  to  them. 

It  Is  my  earnest  hop  and  aspiration  for 
the  people  of  this  cour  ry  that  the  Armed 
Forces  Museum,  so  dedl  ated  to  the  history 
and  accomplishments  a  our  armed  forces, 
will  be  given  the  furthi  r  necessary  legisla- 
tive approval  In  the  9l8t   Congress. 

Admiral  Connolly,  on  I  phalf  of  the  Smith- 
sonian ■  Institution.  I  EKcept  this  historic 
aircraft  *lth  great  prlda  for  future  display 
In  the  National  Armed  ptces  Museum  Park. 
I  assure  you  that  we  are:  mindful  of  Its  sig- 
nificance as  an  example  of  the  continuing 
contributions  which  yoti  sir,  and  all  the 
men  and  women  of  our  Navy  and  Marines 
make  to  the  well  being  i  nd  to  the  security 
of  our  Nation. 


will   be  devoted   to 
he  meaning  of  war. 


powerful  deterrent 


forget  the  valor  and 
our  forebears.  The 

n  the  hands  of  our 
to  carry  forward 
adventure — and  to 

le  future — exempU- 

val  aviation,  will  be 


VISTA   GAINS   RECF  LTITS   AS  THE 
PEACE  CORP  i  LAGS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFOI^IA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP  lESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  18.  1968 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of,  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  its  4-year  (  tistence,  VISTA, 
the  volunteer  arm  of  t  le  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  ha  i  made  remark- 
able contributions  to  thi  war  on  poverty. 
A  July  4  New  York  Tii  les  article,  writ- 
ten by  Joseph  A.  Loftuf,  offers  some  in- 
teresting reflections 
volunteer  effort.  Mr 
the  surge  of  applican 
indicates  that  America 
aware  of  the  challen 
the  poor  of  our  Natlo: 
important,  America's 
mined  to  meet  that  ch 

I  was  interested  to  le 
budget  allows  for  only 
This  is  less  than  a  thi 
Corps  capacity,  yet 
getting  more  applicatio 
Corps.  From  my  State  o 
are  at  present  488  V 
working  across  the  Natin.  These  volun 
teers  are  counseling  juvenile  delln 
quents,  working  with  loi  -income  neigh- 
borhoods, mobilizing  tl  e  poor  around 
neighborhood  centers,  a  d  providing  tu- 
torial and  referral  serv  ces.  Their  con- 
tribution is  e.xtremely  V  tluable. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  o  strongly  sup- 
port this  Office  of  Econo  nic  Opportunity 
program.  On  the  basis  (f  the  excellent 
work  of  VISTA  in  Calif(  rnia  and  across 
the  Nation,  I  certainly  \  ill  support  this 
national  volunteer  effort 

I  insert  the  full  text  <  f  the  New  York 
Times  article  in  the  .  Iecord  at  this 
point: 


(f\    this    national 
oftus  feels  that 
to  join  VISTA 
youth  is  acutely 
s    presented   by 
What  is  more 
outh   is   deter- 
enge. 

n  that  VISTA'S 

.000  volunteers. 

of  the  Peace 

STA    has    been 

than  the  Peace 

alifornia  there 

TA    volunteers 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

VISTA  Gains  RECRurrs  as  the  Peace  Corps 
Lags — Outgoing  Chief  of  Volunteers  Says 
Youth  Is  Concerked  With  Domestic  Prob- 
lems 

(By  Joseph  A.  Loftus) 
Washington,  July  3.^The  Peace  Corps' 
recruiting  lag  apparently  reflects  a  sharpened 
awareness  of  challenges  to  be  met  at  home 
rather  than  a  cooling  of  youths'  desire  to 
serve. 

Some  of  the  evidence  supporting  that 
analysis  Is  the  surge  of  applicants  to  Join 
Volunteers  In  Service  to  America  (VISTA), 
a  program  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. The  program  has  more  volunteers 
than  Its  budget  can  absorb. 

VISTA  Is  In  many  respects  the  domestic 
counterpart  of  the  Peace  Corps  Its  volun- 
teers not  only  deal  with  poverty  and  ig- 
norance, as  Peace  Corps  volunteers  do;  their 
task  Is  complicated  as  well  by  racial  dis- 
crimination. 

'Its  a  great  generation, "  said  William  H. 
Crook,  VISTA'S  retiring  director,  discount- 
ing reports  that  disillusionment  with  the 
Vietnam  war  had  "turned  off"  young  p>eople 
with  respect  to  all  Government  service. 

"This  Is  the  first  year  we  have  not  only 
met  but  exceeded  our  goals,"  Mr.  Crook  said. 
He  Is  about  to  go  overseas  himself  as  Ambas- 
sador to  Australia. 

RESU1.TS  or  polling 

The  Peace  Corps'  recruiting  goals  for  the 
coming  year  are  lower  than  they  were  a  year 
ago,  and  the  agency  foresees  greater  recruit- 
ing expense  to  meet  the  lower  goals. 

For  this  condition  the  corps  has  borne  a 
variety  of  criticisms,  but  professional  polling 
on  the  campvis  suggests  that  the  causes  of 
the  lag  He  beyond  the  Peace  Corps  control. 

The  chief  causes  app)ear  to  be  a  combina- 
tion of  antagonism  toward  Vietnam  policy 
and  a  looking  homeward  at  events  .such  as 
Negro  protests  and  the  slaying  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 

■'The  pendulum  of  history  has  swung  from 
Africa.  Asia  and  Latin  America  to  Harlem, 
Hough  and  Appalachla."  said  a  VISTA  of- 
ficial. "It  Is  becoming  increasingly  difficult 
for  college  students  to  concentrate  on  youth 
In  Malawi  when  they  know  children  are 
.starving  In  Mississippi,  or  to  f(x:us  on  Latin- 
American  problems  when  Puerto  Rlcans  and 
Mexican-Americans  are  rejected  by  racists 
in  our  own  land." 

Hough  Is  a  Negro  section  of  Cleveland. 

Jack  Hood  Vaughn,  the  Peace  Corps  Di- 
rector, while  not  conceding  any  long-term 
decline  in  volunteers  during  recent  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Cunimlttee.  said  that  in  travelling  around 
the  United  States  he  found  "a  detectable 
move  for  isolation." 

"An  increasing  number  of  people  are  say- 
ing, 'since  we  do  not  or  have  not  been  able 
to  solve  our  own  problems,  perhaps  we  had 
better  focus  more  attention  and  resources 
on  our  own  problems  at  home  before  we  con- 
tinue our  effort  to  save  the  world.'  "  he  said. 

These  comments  stirred  the  interest  of  the 
committee  chairman,  J.  W.  Piilbrlght,  Demo- 
crat of  ArkansEis,  who  is  a  friend  of  the 
Peace  Corps  and  a  fpe  of  the  war.  He  wanted 
to  know  if  the  war  was  the  basic  cause  of  a 
Chang?  in  attitudes  of  the  American  people. 

"I  think,"  replied  Mr.  Vaughn,  "they  are 
Just  as  disturbed  by  the  racial  problems  in 
our  society.  Certainly,  the  people  I  talked 
to  are.  the  volunteers  are,  and  more  espe- 
cially In  the  pist  few  weeks.  .  .  ." 

COLLEGE    students'    VIEWS 

The  exchange  took  place  at  a  hearing  on 
April  23.  just  19  days  after  the  murder  of  Dr. 
King  in  Memphis. 

A  recent  Gallup  Poll  of  college  students, 
conducted  under  contract  with  the  O.E.O  ,  re- 
ported: 

"Racial  problems  are  regarded  by  half  of 
the  nation's  college  students  as  the  greatest 
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single  social  ch.'\llenge  their  generation  win 
face  between  now  and   the  year  2000. 

"When  students  who  expressed  :in  ii.terest 
In  either  VISTA  or  the  Peace  Corps  were 
asked  which  program  they  wouiJ  prefer, 
both  programs  scored  equally  well. 

"A  majority  of  those  students  whose  par- 
ents' annual  Income  exceeds  .ilO.OOO  indicate 
a  preference  for  the  Peare  Corp.=,  while  .i 
majority  of  -students  whose  piirents  earn  less 
than  $10,000  prefer  the  VISTA  program. 

"Students  who  expressed  an  interest  in 
serving  VISTA  and  the  Peace  Corps  were 
asked  why  they  preferred  the  program  thcv 
did.  Three-fourths  of  the  VISTA  group  said 
that  it  helps  the  United  States  tlrst.'  Amoiii; 
those  who  preferred  service  In  the  Peacp 
Corps,  the  largest  single  reason  mentioned 
was  that  It  provided  'an  opportunity  for 
travel.'  " 

The  Louis  Harris  polling  organization 
under  a  contract  with  the  Peace  Corps,  asked 
some  questions  Insp'.ed  by  published  criti- 
cisms of  the  corps.  After  a  poll  of  a  thousand 
college    seniors   last    December,    it   reported 

"The  Peace  Corps  Itself  has  been  succe.s  - 
ful  In  not  equating  Its  existence  with  sup- 
port or  opposition  to  Vietnam.  By  G4  per 
cent  to  18  per  cent,  the  seniors  reject  the 
idea  that:  'If  you  really  are  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  Peace  Corp.s 
is  probably  not  interested  In  having  you 
join.'  " 

inevitable    FALLOUT 

However,  the  Harris  organization  also  con- 
cluded that  the  inevitable  fallout  of  an 
anti-government  position  on  the  war  has 
had  an  impact  on  attitudes  toward  the  Peace 
Corps. 

"One-quarter  of  the  seniors  agree  that 
'a  lot  of  people  who  might  have  Joined 
the  Peace  Corps  a  few  years  ago  are  staylni; 
away  because  of  their  opposition  to  United 
States  policy  In  Vietnam'."  it  said. 

There  are  contributory  causes  to  the  peace 
corps'  recruiting  problem. 

"One  of  them  is  age."  said  the  Harris  re- 
port: "The  Peace  Corps  has  been  in  existence 
for  seven  years:  and.  even  with  all  the  go«l 
things  It  has  done,  it  would  be  difficult  ti 
say  the  world  situation  has  greatly  Improved 
In  this  period." 

"While  no  fault  of  the  Peace  Corps,  of 
course,  this  sense  of  discouragement  is 
bound  to  gradually  dim  the  excitment  and 
high  expectations  for  an  organization  that 
began  with  such  high  hopes  for  change." 

VISTA  is  not  yet  four  years  old.  It  ha.^ 
room  for  only  5.000  volunteers,  less  than  a 
third  of  the  Peace  Corps  capacity,  but  r 
has  been  getting  more  applications  than  the 
Peace  Corps. 

VISTA  put  1,900  persons  Into  training  \n 
June.  Its  June  applications  were  120  per 
cent  over  last  June's. 

"We  can  fill  all  our  scheduled  trainine 
classes  through  next  December  with  no  new 
applications  at  all."  a  VISTA  official  said. 
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CANDIDATES     FOR     RETIREMENT 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18,  1968 

M*-.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
90th  Congress  recently  enacted,  and  the 
President  signed  into  law,  a  measure 
providing  for  a  10-percent  income  tax 
surcharge  and  a  $6  billion  spending  re- 
duction. At  the  same  time,  however,  this 
Congress  is  preparing  to  further  extend 
agricultural  legislation  which  will  pour 
additional  millions  into  a  losing  battle 
to    reduce    crops,    with    full    knowledge 


that  the  bulk  of  this  money  goes  to  those 
farmers  who  have  the  least  need.  The 
Ciiicago  Tribune  has  stated  the  case  in 
a  manner  which  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

Candidates  for  Retirement 
The  Senate  agriculture  committee  has  ap- 
proved a  four-year  extension  of  the  federal 
subsidy  programs  that  pay  farmers  to  reduce 
crop  production.  A  one-year  extension  was 
voted  by  the  House  agriculture  committee. 


By  the  end  of  this  year  the  government 
will  have  paid  farmers  nearly  12  billion  dol- 
lars since  1961  for  not  growing  wheat  and 
feed  grains.  Yet,  on  the  same  day  the  Senate 
committee  acted  on  the  extension,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  estimated  this  year's 
wheat  crop  will  set  a  new  all-time  record  and 
be  29  per  cent  larger  than  the  average  crop 
in  the  years  1962  thru  1966.  This  year's  corn 
crop  is  forecast  as  the  second  biggest  of 
record.  15  per  cent  larger  than  average. 

With  the  nation's  economy  strained  to  the 
breaking    point    by    excessive     government 


spending.  Congress  has  been  forced  to  enact 
a  10  per  cent  Income  tax  surcharge  and  call 
for  a  6-bllllon-dollar  spending  cut.  This 
emergency  action  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  agriculture  committees  of 
Congress.  They  blithely  go  on  approving  bil- 
lions of  more  dollars  for  crop  reduction,  while 
crops  grow  larger  and  larger. 

The  members  of  these  committees  may 
think  they  are  making  hay  with  the  farmers 
by  such  wasteful  extravagance,  but  come 
next  November  they  may  find  the  voters  have 
decided  to  retire  them  to  pasture. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATlVES—f  nV/ay,  July  19,  1968 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Jack  P.  Lowndes,  Memorial  Bap- 
tist Church,  Arlington,  Va.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall 
renew  their  strength. — Isaiah  40:  31. 

Lord,  we  wait  upon  Thee  for  Thou  art 
the  living  God,  who  alone  knowest  the 
secrets  of  time  and  space.  Help  us  to 
achieve  the  good  things  prepared  for 
those  who  cooperate  with  Thee  and  fol- 
low Thy  will.  Work  by  Thy  spirit  upon 
this  Nation  and  the  world  that  the  ener- 
gies of  man  may  be  turned  from  all  that 
i.s  destructive,  and  dedicated  to  peace  and 
freedom  for  all  men. 

We  pray  Thy  blessings  upon  this  body 
of  Representatives  who  have  such  great 
resE>onsibility.  Help  them  to  be  honest 
with  themselves,  open  to  all  truth,  and 
humble  enough  to  seek  and  follow  Thy 
will. 

In  the  midst  of  the  complicated  situa- 
tions of  life  and  the  ui-Lsolved  problems 
of  the  world,  deliver  us  from  a  seiise  of 
futility.  Help  us  to  know  that  God's 
power  has  never  been  obstructed  by  dif- 
ficulties nor  His  love  limited  by  the  con- 
fusion of  human  plans.  Help  us  to  turn 
toward  the  resources  of  God  and  make 
larger  use  of  spiritual  powers. 

In  His  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
fallowing  title: 

S.  510.  An  act  providing  for  full  disclosure 
of  corporate  equity  ownership  of  securities 
under  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  18366.  An  act  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Fducation  Act  of  1963.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  I  H.R.  17023)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  sundry  inde- 
pendent executive  bureaus,  boards,  com- 
missions, corporations,  agencies,  offices, 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year 


ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses,"  requests  a  conference  with  the 
Hotise  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Mag- 
NUSON,  Mr.  Ellender.  Mr.  Russell,  Mr. 
Holland.  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.  Ali.ott.  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Hrdska 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R  18366)  entitled  "An  act 
to  amend  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963,  and  for  other  purposes,"  requests 
a  conference  w'ith  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  appoints  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH.  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Prouty,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Dominick,  and 
Mr.  Murphy  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  aLso  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Hou.sc  to  the  bill  «S.  3710)  entitled 
•An  act  authorizing  the  construction, 
repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  pub- 
lic works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  navi- 
gation, flood  control,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses,"  requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  R.^N- 
DOLPH,  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Muskie, 
Mr.  Gruening.  Mr.  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Fong,  and  Mr. 
Murphy  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  Mr. 
Fannin  was  appointed  as  a  conferee  on 
the  bill  S.  20,  an  act  to  provide  for  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  national 
water  resource  problems  and  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  that  Mr. 
Allott  was  excused  as  a  conferee  on  the 
foregoing  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  Mr. 
Cannon  be  appointed  an  additional  con- 
feree on  the  bill  (S.  3293)  entitled  "An 
act  to  authorize  appropriations  during 
the  fiscal  year  1969  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes." 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  St. 
Francis  of  Assissi,  a  favorite  of  Pope 
John,  taught  that  it  is  better  to  love  than 
to  be  loved  and  better  to  minister  than 
to  be  ministered  unto. 

So  it  is  that  the  State  of  Georgia  takes 
pride  in  her  splendid  sons  of  the  minis- 
try who  exemplify  this  spirit,  particu- 
larly those  who  have  left  our  State  in 
this  calling  for  other  places  of  service. 

As  a  new  Member  of  this  body,  I  have 
been  very  fortunate  to  have  had  the  op- 
ixjrtunity  to  visit  many  churches  of  the 
Washington,  DC,  area  and  to  have  ob- 
served .several  such  Georgians  in  the  per- 
foi-mance  of  their  ministry. 

I  have  heard  the  words  of  Rev.  James 
Bruner.  and  those  of  Rev.  Lester  Cor- 
nett:  and  today  I  have  heard  again  the 
measured,  simple  eloquence  of  Rev.  Jack 
Lowndes,  of  Arlington  Memorial  Baptist 
Church,  as  he  opened  this  House  with 
prayer. 

He  exemplifies  that  which  is  good  in 
man  and  translates  his  beliefs  into  the 
living  of  his  life.  Earlier  this  week, 
"Sonny"  Montgomery,  our  excellent  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Mississippi,  sent 
a  Prayer  Breakfast  notice  to  all  Mem- 
bers and  referred  to  a  poem  quoted  by 
Congressman  John  Zwach  at  the  previ- 
ous meeting,  which  is  particularly  apt  in 
describing  Brother  Lowndes. 

id  rather  see  a  sermon  than  hear  one  any 
day. 

Id  rather  one  should  walk  with  me  than 
merely  show  the  way. 

The  eye's  a'  better  pupil  and  more  willing 
than  the  ear; 

Pine  counsel  is  confusing,  but  example's 
alwavs  clear; 

And  the  best  of  all  the  preachers  are  the 
men  who  live  their  creeds. 

For  to  see  the  good  in  action  is  what  every- 
body needs. 

So  it  is  I  am  grateful  today  for  Rev. 
Jack  Lowndes  and  other  men  like  him  of 
good  example. 


THE  REVEREND  JACK  P.  LOWNDES 
Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 


HOUSE  REDUCTIONS  IN  1969  BUDG- 
ET EXCEED  THE  $10  BILLION  BUT 
NOT  THE   $6  BILLION  GOAL 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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e  Committee  on 
y  and  today,  the 
ions  of  $11.6  bil- 
an  accomplished 


i  should  achieve  a 
\s  in  the  House  of 
lllion. 

for  expenditure 

^I  do  not  now  see 

thieve  the  $6  bil- 

in  the  Indlvid- 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  %jeaker,  I  should 
like  to  make  an  anniuncement  to  the 
House  which  I  think  ^  of  some  signifi 
cance. 

As  Members  know,  f the  tax-expendi 
ture  reduction  law  coipniits  the  legLsla 
tive  and  executive  brifriches  to  a  reduc 
tion  of  at  least  $10  bftlion  in  the  Presi 
dent's  fiscal  1969  budget  appropriation 
and  authority  request^.  Including  three 
bills  reported  from 
Appropriations  yesten 
House  has  made  redui 
lion.  We  have  more 

the  goal  as  to  reductlAs  in  new  budget 
requests,  and  we  hav^yet  to  report  on 
the  foreign  aid  bill  anj  the  closing  sup- 
plemental bill. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  w^ 
total  cut  in  new  reque 
between  $12  and  $13 

The  goal  in  the  la 
reductions  is  $6  billio; 
that  ^e.  are  going  to 
lion  cut  in  expendltur 
ual  bills.  Including  thejhree  bills  report- 
ed yestei-day  and  tod«r.  House  actions 
will  have  achieved  anfexpenditure  cut, 
according  to  our  best  estimates,  of  $3.7 
billion — quite  short  of  the  $6  billion  tar- 
get— but  with  the  fo^ign  aid  cut  we 
will  raise  the  total  to 
billion.  Of  course 
President  will  have  to 
ditional  measures  tha 
achieve  the  $6  billion 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr/Speaker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yieL 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr    MONAGAN 
ring  to  the  $10  billion 
in  budget  requests? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  a 
requests  of  more  tha 
$11.6  billion  as  of  t 
which  we  have  just 
the  committee. 

Mr.   MONAGAN.   Wfat  is  the  cut  in 
actual  exp>enditures? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  induction  in  actual 
spending  of  about  $3.7 
low   the  estimated  ex 
President's  budget 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
sion  to  extend  my  rem 
sions  section  of  today 
elude  a  bit  more  de 
tabulations. 
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ler  the  law  the 
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THE  LATE  HONORAI 

MART 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaj 
mous  consent  to  addr( 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is 
to  the  request  of  th( 
California? 

There  was  no  objectic 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr,  Speat 
duty  to  inform  the  Hoi 
tives  of  the  death  of  oui 
colleague,  the  Honoral 
Martin  of  California 
18.  1968.  at  Riverside, 

It  is  my  understandii 
be  in  Arlington  Nationj 
Monday  or  Tuesday 
that  there  are  to  be  gr< 


.E  PATRICK  M. 

'er,  I  ask  unani- 
;s  the  House  for 

there    objection 
gentleman  from 


;er,  it  Is  my  sad 
le  of  Representa- 

former  esteemed 
le  Patrick  Minor 
ist  evening,  July 

lif. 
that  burial  will 

Cemetery  either 

next  week  and 
reside  services. 


Pat  Martin  was  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  November  1962, 
from  the  38th  Disti-ict  of  California  and 
served  with  distinction  during  the  88th 
Congress.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciai-j'  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Pat  was  a  devoted  public  servant  and 
greatly  admired  and-  respected  by  all  of 
those  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
him.  I  feel  honored  to  have  been  his 
friend  and  to  have  served  with  him  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Pat  Martin  was  born  in  Norfolk.  Nebr., 
on  November  25,  1924.  He  attended  Riv- 
erside Junior  College  and  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  and  the  Hastings  College  of 
Law,  San  Francisco.  He  was  a  veteran 
of  World  War  II. 

Pat  is  sui-vived  by  his  loyal  wife  Pa- 
tricia and  their  five  children.  I  know  they 
have  the  deep  and  heartfelt  sympathy  of 
Pat's  friends  everywhere. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  pwint  of  order  that  a  quonun 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

I  Roll  No.  269 1 


Astiley 

Herlong 

Price.  Te.\. 

Ayres 

Holland 

Besnlck 

Biisti 

Klrwan 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Corner 

Korneguy 

TeaRUe,  Tex 

Edwards,  La. 

Laird 

Tunney 

Eviiif.  Tenn. 

McFall 

Flno 

Moore 

Hansen.  Wash.    Moi-se.  Mass. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  411 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


JOINT  SELECT  CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTIGATE 
QUESTIONS  RAISED  BY  ASSASSI- 
NATIONS OF  DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER 
KING,  JR.,  AND  SENATOR  ROBERT 
F.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  at  this  time  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  a  special  order  which 
I  took  last  night  after  a  rather  lengthy 
session  in  which  I  outlined  my  reasons 
for  introducing  legislation  to  establish  a 
commission  of  eight  members,  four  from 
this  body  and  four  from  the  other  body, 
to  investigate  matters  relating  to  the  as- 
sassinations of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  and  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 


particularly  interested  in  the  study  by 
Members  of  this  House  that  would  re- 
view the  following  items: 

U.S.  immigration  laws:  passport  and 
visa  regulations  procedures;  U.S.  treaties 
on  extradition,  laws  or  agreements  cover- 
ing international  police  cooperation;  and 
the  vulnerability  of  our  international 
borders  and  shores. 

And  of  more  particular  interest  tlie 
possibility  of  conspiracy  involving  na- 
tionals of  foreign  countries  and/or  U.S. 
citizens  in  an  effort  to  commit  crime  in 
this  counti-y  and  arrange  for  escape  of 
criminals  to  other  nations. 

My  remarks  can  be  found  beginning 
on  page  22126  of  the  Congression.u 
Record  of  Thursday,  July  18. 


RESIGNATION   OP  MR.   LEE   MORSE 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  it  has  been  a  privilege  and 
a  pleasure  to  have  worked  with  Mr.  Lee 
Morse,  who  has  served  as  chief  coun- 
sel of  the  committee  for  over  4  year.s. 
Lee  i-ecently  resigned  from  this  post  to 
open  up  his  own  law  office  here  in  Wash- 
ington. Our  committee  has  lost  an  ex- 
tremely able  young  man. 

I  was  most  fortunate  to  have  had 
Lee's  advice  and  assistance  when,  as 
a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Dome.stic  Finance,  I  woiked  very  closely 
with  him  on  major  letrislation  affecting 
banking  and  the  savings  and  loan  indus- 
ti-y.  In  the  recent  Sanngs  and  Loan 
Holding  Company  Act,  a  most  compie- 
liensive  piece  of  legislation,  I  found  Lee 
to  be  of  great  help  with  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  both  the  industry  and  the 
ret;ulatoiT  agency. 

Lee  Morse,  a  native  of  Georgia,  holds 
a  master's  degree  in  business  admini- 
stration and  a  bachelor  of  laws  depree 
from  Emory  University  in  Atlanta.  He 
is  a  Korean  war  veteran  and.  prior  to 
coming  to  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  Lee  held  important  ."^taff 
positions  with  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  and  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency. 

An  exceptionally  p>ersonable  individ- 
ual. Lee  combines  good  judgment  with 
singular  technical  ability.  We  will  all 
miss  him,  but  wish  him  success  in  his 
new  venture. 
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POSTAL  SERVICE 


Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  shocked 
at  the  recent  decree  by  the  Post  OflBce 


Department  to  the  effect  that  mail  serv- 
ice would  be  curtailed  and  small  post 
offices  serving  rural  communities  would 
bo  closed. 

This  fantastic  and  bland  announce- 
ment comes  so  soon  after  postal  rate  in- 
creases that  it  leaves  the  American  tieo- 
ple  bewildered  and  dismayed.  We  are 
experiencing  difficulty  already  in  prompt 
mail  delivery  throughout  the  country. 
Add  to  that  the  discharge  of  thousands 
of  employees  and  chaos  in  mail  .ser\-ice 
could  result.  Postal  employees  are  experi- 
encing crowded  conditions,  impossible 
schedules,  and  shortages  of  personnel  in 
many  areas.  This  is  no  time  to  cut  per- 
sonnel and  close  post  offices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment needs  all  of  its  present  personnel 
and  even  additional  personnel  to  handle 
ilie  ever-increasing  volume  of  mail. 

When  we  are  wrestling  with  the  grave 
pioblems  of  the  ghetto  and  urbanization, 
it  is  incredible  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
pa  itment  would  close  post  offices  in  rural 
communities  and  small  towns.  The  Agri- 
culture Department  is  conducting  a  cam- 
paign to  encourage  rural  people  to  re- 
main on  the  land  and  here  we  have  the 
Po-st  Office  taking  the  opposite  course. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  the 
money  to  operate  at  the  present  level.  It 
IS  not  a  question  of  financing.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  looks  like  an  effort  to  blackmail 
and  intimidate  the  Congress. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  3710,  AUTHORIZING  PUBLIC 
WORKS  ON  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS 
FOR  NAVIGATION  AND  FLOOD 
CONTROL 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  tS.  3710  >  authorizing  the 
construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of 
certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  har- 
bors for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  amendments  of  the 
House  thereto,  insist  on  the  House 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maiyland? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  is  this  request  to  go  to 
conference  and  disagree  with  the  Senate 
version? 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  It  is  to  insist  upon  the 
position  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  i-equest  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Blatnik,  Jones  of  Alabama,  Wright, 
Edmondson,  Johnson  of  California, 
Cramer.  Harsha,  and  Don  H.  Clausen. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  POLICE  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

.Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
with  reference  to  the  Police  Department 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  believe  it  is  only  proper  to  say.  as 
one  who  has  had  rather  direct  contact 
with  that  Department  over  a  period  of 
years,  that  I  believe  there  is  entirely  too 
much  loose  talk  about  and  criticism  of 
the  Police  Department  here  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  fortunate  that  we 
have  a  recognized  and  outstanding  corps 
of  police  officers  serving  the  people  in 
the  Nation's  Capital.  I  would  like  to  hear 
someone  some  time  express  some  grief 
over  the  needless  killing  of  many  coura- 
geous young  men  who  wear  the  blue  uni- 
form, "and  make  it  safe  for  the  general 
public — including  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress— to  live  and  work  in  this  com- 
munity. Too  often  do  we  hear  them  la- 
ment the  certain  things  which  are  not 
put  into  proper  focus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  Chief  of 
Police.  John  Layton.  and  the  men  of 
his  Department  for  the  continuing  good 
work  that  they  are  doing.  I  hope  that 
others  who  feel  the  same  way  will  speak 
out  in  their  behalf.  We  are  fortunate  to 
have  our  dedicated  Metropolitan  Police 
ofBcers  serving  us  so  well. 


STATE  FIREARMS  CONTROL 
ASSISTANCE   ACT   OF    1968 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  'H.R.  17735  >  to  amend 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  better  control  of  the  interstate  traffic 
in  firearms. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMrrrEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  17735,  with 
Mr.  Rodney  of  New  York  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee lose  on  Wednesday.  July  17.  1968. 
the  Clerk  had  read  through  the  first  sec- 
tion ending  on  line  4.  page  1  of  the  bill. 

If  there  are  no  amendments  to  this 
section,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  bill  be  dispensed  with,  that  the 
bill  be  considered  as  read  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  ix)int. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to 
direct  a  question  to  my  dear  friend,  the 
Gentleman  from  New  York. 

Is  it  his  purpose  at  some  time  later  in 
the  day  to  limit  debate  on  this  bill? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  have  no  present  inten- 
tion of  limiting  debate  today. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  much  troubled  by 
the  prospect  that  we  might  find  our- 
selves in  the  position  that  we  have  at 
times  found  ourselves  in  when  we  have 


limited  debate  and  where  in  the  consid- 
eration of  amendments  the  authors  who 
offer  them  in  good  faith,  because  of  the 
limitation  of  time,  have  not  even  been 
able  to  discuss  their  amendments  and 
explain  the  purposes  thereof. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  fiom  New  York 
will  protect  the  membership  of  this  body 
from  that  kind  of  situation  happening 
again. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
that  I  will  ti-y  to  protect  the  rights  of 
Members  in  speaking  on  their  amend- 
ments in  every  reasonable  way  that  I 
can. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  further  re- 
ser\'ing  the  right  to  object.  I  would  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  CellerI  at  least  to  start  on  the 
amending  process  and  limit  his  request 
to  the  individual  .sections  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  would  inform  the 
gentleman  that  section  2  is  practically 
the  entire  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  CellerI? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION 

SEC.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  liereby  finds  and 
declares — 

( 1  ^  that  there  is  a  widespread  traffic  m 
firearms  moving  in  or  otherwnse  affecting 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and  that  the 
existing  Federal  controls  over  such  traffic 
do  not  adequately  enable  the  States  to  con- 
trol this  traffic  within  their  own  borders 
through  the  exercise  of  their  police  powers: 
(2)  that  the  ease  wltli  wliicli  any  person 
can  acquire  firearms  i  including  criminals, 
juveniles  without  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  their  parents  or  guardians,  narcotics  ad- 
dict.?, mental  defectives,  armed  groups  who 
would  .supplant  the  functions  of  duly  con- 
stituted public  authorities,  and  others  whose 
possession  of  such  weapons  is  similarly  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest)  is  a  significant 
factor  In  the  prevalence  of  lawlessness  and 
violent  crime  In  the  United  States; 

1 3)  that  only  through  adequate  Federal 
control  over  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
in  these  weapons,  and  over  all  persons  en- 
gaging in  the  btisiness  of  importing,  manu- 
facturing, or  dealing  In  them,  can  this  grave 
problem  be  properly  dealt  with,  and  effec- 
tive State  and  local  regulation  of  this  traffic 
be  made  possible: 

(4)  that  the  acquisition  on  a  mail-order 
basis  of  firearms  by  nonllcensed  Individuals, 
from  a  place  other  than  their  St.ite  of  resi- 
dence has  materially  tended  to  thwart  the 
eflectiveness  of  State  laws  and  regulations, 
and  local  ordinances; 

1 51  that  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
firearms  bv  importers,  manufacturers,  and 
dealers  holdlna  Federal  licenses,  to  nonresi- 
dents of  the  State  in  which  the  licensees- 
place  of  bu-lness  are  located,  has  tended  to 
make  ineffective  the  laws,  regulations,  and 
ordinances  In  the  sever.il  States  and  local 
jurisdictions  regarding  such  firearms; 

(6i  that  there  Is  a  causal  relationship  be- 
tween The  easy  availability  of  firearms  and 
juvenile  and  youthful  criminal  behavior,  and 
that  firearms  have  been  widely  sold  by  fed- 
erally licensed  Importers  and  dealers  to  emo- 
tionally immature,  or  thrill-bent  juveniles 
and  minors  prone  to  criminal  behavior: 

(71  that  the  United  States  has  become  the 
dumping  grourd  of  the  castoff  surplus  mili- 
tary weapons  of  other  nations,  and  that  such 
weapons,  and  the  large  volume  of  relatively 
Inexpensive   firearms    (largely   worthless   for 
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■quate  Federal  con- 
Telgn  commerce  In 


sporting  purposes).  Imp 
States  In  recent  years,  h; 
to  lawlessness  and  to 
forcement  problems; 

(8)  that  the  lack  of  a 
trol  over  Interstate  and 

highly  destructive  weapons  (such  as  ba- 
zookas, mortars,  antttant  guns,  and  so  forth, 
and  destructive  devices  i  ach  as  explosive  or 
Incendiary  grenades,  boi?  bs,  missiles,  and  so 
forth!  has  allowed  such  weapons  and  devices 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  lawle&s  persons,  in- 
cluding armed  groups  w  ;io  would  supplant 
lawful  authority,  thus  cj  iatlng  a  problem  of 
national  concern; 

(9)  that  the  exlstlnl  licensing  system 
under  the  Federal  Plre*-ms  Act  does  not 
provide  adequate  license  fees  or  proper  stand- 
ards for  the  granting  o%  denial  of  licenses, 
and  that  this  had  led  to  censes  being  Issued 
to  persons  not  reasonal;  y  entitled  thereto, 
thus  distorting  the  purp  sea  of  the  licensing 
system. 

(b)  The  Congress  furt  ler  hereby  declares 
that  the  purpose  of  this  Hie  Is  to  cope  with 
the  conditions  referred  >  o  In  the  foregoing 
subsection,  and  that  it  Jb  not  the  purpose 
of  this  title  to  place  anjfundue  or  unneces- 
sHry  Federal  restrictions  or  bxirdens  on  law 
BtJidlng-cltlzens  with  res  lect  to  the  acquisi- 
tion, possession,  or  use  of  firearms  appro- 
priate to  the  purpose  of  I  untlng.  trap  shoot- 
ing, target  shooting,  pen  onal  protection,  or 
any  other  lawful  activity  [and  that  this  title 
is  not  Intended  to  discc  Lirage  or  eliminate 
the  private  ownership  or  ^use  of  firearms  by 
law  abiding  citizens  for  awful  purposes,  or 
provide  for  the  ImpositK  i  by  Federal  regu- 
lations of  any  procedul  s  or  requirements 
other  than  those  reasona  ly  necessary  to  Im- 
plement and  effectuate  tl  ;  provisions  of  this 
title.  ^ 

Sec.    3.  Title    18.    Unltfa    States    Code.    Is 
amended  by  inserting  aft*  •  section  917  there 
of  chapter  44  to  read  as  fo  lows 


"Sec. 
"921. 
"922. 
"923. 
"924. 
"925. 
"928. 


"Chapter  44. — ■  'oiearms 


Deflnltions. 

Unlawful  acts. 

Licensing. 

Penalties. 

Exceptions:  Relief  ffcm  disabilities. 

Rules  and  regulatloi  i. 
"927.  Effect  on  State  law. 
"928.  Separability  clause. 
"§  921.  Dennitions 

"  ( a )    As  used  in  this  cha  »ter- 
"( 1 )   The  term  'person'  i  nd  the  term  'who- 
ever'   Includes    any    Indlv  lual,    corporation, 
company,  association,  fln    ,   partnership,  so- 
ciety, or  Joint  stock  compj  ly. 

"(2)  The  term  'intersti  te  or  foreign  com- 
merce' Includes  commerce  between  any  State 
or  possession  (not  Includag  the  Canal  Zone) 
and  any  place  outside  t| 
points  within  the  same 
(not  including  the  Canal 
any  place  outside  thereof; 
session  or  the  District  of 
'State'  shall  Include  the 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
trlct  of  Columbia. 

"(3)  The  term  'firearm'; 
on  (Including  a  starter 
Is  designed  to  or  may  read 
expel  a  projectile  by  th^iiction  of  an  ex- 
plosive; the  frame  or  rec  iver  or  any  such 
weapon;  or  any  firearm  Muffler  or  firearm 
silencer;   or  any  destructl  e  device. 

"(4)  The  term  'destruc  ve  device'  means 
any  explosive,  incendiary,  c  :  poison  gas  bomb, 
grenade,  mine,  rocket,  mis  lie.  or  similar  de- 
vice; and  includes  any  typ  of  weapon  which 
will  or  is  designed  to  or  n1  ly  readily  be  con- 
verted to  expel  a  projectlli  by  the  action  of 
any  explosive  and  having^ny  barrel  with  a 
bore  of  one-half  inch  or 

"(5)  The  term  'shotgut. 
designed  or  redesigned,  m«^ 
Intended  to  be  fired  froml 
designed  or  redesigned  ar 
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to  use  the  energy  of  the  explosive  In  a  fixed 
shotgun  shell  to  Are  through  a  smooth  bore 
either  a  number  of  ball  shot  or  a  single  pro- 
jectile for  each  single  pull  of  the  trigger. 

"(8)  The  term  short-barreled  shotgun" 
means  a  shotgun  having  one  or  more  barrels 
less  than  eighteen  Inches  in  length  and  any 
weapon  made  from  a  shotgun  (whether  by 
alteration,  modification,  or  otherwise)  if  such 
weapon  as  modified  has  an  overall  length  of 
less  than  twenty-six  inches. 

"(7)  The  term  rifle'  means  a  weapon  de- 
signed or  redesigned,  made  or  remade,  and 
intended  to  be  fired  from  the  siioulder  and 
designed  or  redesigned  and  made  or  remade 
to  use  the  energy  of  the  explosive  in  a  fixed 
metallic  cartridge  to  fire  only  a  single  pro- 
jectile through  a  rifled  bore  for  each  single 
pull  of  the  trigger. 

"(8)  The  term  short-barreled  rifle'  means 
a  rifle  having  one  or  more  barrels  less  than 
sixteen  Inches  in  length  and  any  weapon 
made  from  a  rifle  (whether  by  alteration, 
modlflcatlon.  or  otherwise)  if  such  weajxan. 
as  modified,  has  an  overall  length  of  less  than 
twenty-six  inches. 

"(9)  The  term  'Importer'  means  any  person 
engaged  in  the  business  of  importing  or 
bringing  firearms  or  lunmunition  into  the 
United  States  for  purposes  of  sale  or  distribu- 
tion; and  the  term  'licensed  importer'  means 
any  such  person  licensed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter. 

"(10)  The  term  'manufacturer'  means  any 
person  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  fire- 
arms or  arrununitlon  for  purposes  of  sale  or 
distribution;  and  the  term  licensed  manu- 
facturer' means  any  such  person  licensed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"(11)  The  term  dealer'  means  (A)  any 
person  engaged  in  the  business  of  selling 
firearms  or  ammunition  at  wholesale  or  re- 
tail, (B)  any  person  engaged  in  the  business 
of  repairing  such  firearms  or  of  making  or 
fitting  special  barrels,  stocks,  or  trigger  mech- 
anisms to  firearms,  or  (C)  any  person  who  is 
a  pawnbroaker.  The  term  licensed  dealer' 
means  any  dealer  who  is  licensed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"(12)  The  term  "pawnbroker"  means  any 
person  whose  business  or  occupation  includes 
the  taking  or  receiving,  by  way  of  pledge 
or  pawn,  of  any  firearm  or  ammunition  as 
security  for  the  payment  or  repayment  of 
money. 

"(13)  The  term  Indictment'  includes  an 
Indictment  or  an  information  in  any  court 
under  which  a  crime  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year  may  be 
prosecuted. 

"(14)  The  term  'fugitive  from  Justice' 
means  any  person  who  has  fled  from  any 
State  or  possession  to  avoid  prosecution  for 
a  crime  or  to  avoid  giving  testimony  in  any 
criminal  proceeding. 

"(15)  The  term  'antique  firearm'  means 
any  lirearm  not  designed  or  redesigned  for 
using  rim  fire  or  conventional  center  fire 
ignition  with  fixed  ammunition  and  manu- 
factured in  or  before  1898  (including  any 
matchlock,  flintlock,  percussion  cap,  or  sim- 
ilar early  t>-pe  of  ignition  system  or  replica 
thereof,  whether  actually  manufactured  be- 
fore or  after  the  year  1898)  and  also  any 
firearm  using  fixed  ammunition  manufac- 
tured In  or  before  1898,  for  which  ammuni- 
tion is  no  longer  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  and  is  not  readily  available  in  the 
ordinary  channels  of  commercial  trade. 

"(16)  The  term  'ammunition'  means  am- 
munition or  cartridge  cases,  primers,  bul- 
lets, or  propellent  powder  designed  for  use 
in  any  firearm. 

"(17)  The  term  'Secretary'  or  'Secretary 
of  the  Treasury'  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate. 

"(b)  As  used  In  this  chapter — 
"  ( 1 )   The  term  'firearm'  shall  not  Include 
and  antique  firearm. 

"(2)  The  term  destructive  device'  shall  not 
Include — 


"(A)  a  device  which  is  neither  deslg-ied 
nor  redesigned  nor  used  nor  intended  :ur 
use  as  a  weapon;  or 

"(B)  any  device,  although  originally  de- 
signed as  a  weapon,  which  is  redesigned  .so 
that  It  may  be  used  solely  as  a  signaling, 
llnethrowlng,  safety,  or  similar  device;  or 

"(C)  any  shotgun  other  than  a  short-bar- 
reled shotgun;  or 

"(D)  any  nonautomatlc  rifle  (other  than 
a  short-barreled  rifle)  generally  recognized 
or  particularly  suitable  for  use  for  the  hunt- 
Ing  of  big  game;  or 

"'(E)  surplus  obsolete  ordnance  s' 'd. 
loaned,  or  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Arniy 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  4684(  Ji, 
4685.  or  4686  of  title  10,  United  States  Code; 
or 

"(P)  any  other  device  which  the  Secret. ,ry 
finds  is  not  likely  to  be  used  as  a  weapon 

"(3)  The  term  crime  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year' 
shall  not  Include  any  Federal  or  State  cr- 
fenses  pertaining  to  antitrust  violations,  un- 
fair trade  practices,  restraints  of  trade,  r 
other  similar  offenses  relating  to  the  regu.  i- 
tlon  of  business  practices  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  designate. 
"■§  922.  Unlawful  acts 
'"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful — 
"'(1)  for  any  person,  except  a  licensed  u..- 
porter,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licen.-i  d 
dealer,  to  engage  in  the  business  of  import- 
ing, manufacturing,  or  dealing  in  firearms.  ..r 
ammunition,  or  in  the  coiu-se  of  such  bu  :- 
ness  to  ship,  transport,  or  receive  any  firearm 
or  ammunition  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce. 

""(2)  for  any  Importer,  manufacturer,  it 
dealer  licensed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  to  ship  or  transport  in  Interstate  'ir 
foreign  commerce,  any  firearm  or  ammuni- 
tion to  any  person  other  than  a  licen.spd 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer,  except  that — 

"'(A)  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  held  to 
preclude  a  licensed  importer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer, or  licensed  dealer  from  returning  a 
firearm  or  replacement  firearm  of  the  same 
kind  and  typ)e  to  a  person  from  whom  ;t 
was  received; 

"iBi  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  held  to 
preclude  a  licensed  importer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer, or  licensed  dealer  from  depositins; 
a  firearm  for  conveyance  in  the  mails  to  any 
officer,  employee,  agent,  or  watchman  who. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1715 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code.  Is  eligi- 
ble to  receive  through  the  malls  pistols,  re- 
volvers, .-ind  other  firearms  capable  of  bei:.g 
concealed  on  the  person,  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  his  official  duty; 

"'(C)  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  :'e 
construed  as  applying  in  any  manner  in  '!.e 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  f 
Puerto  Rico,  or  any  possession  of  the  United 
States  differently  than  it  would  apply  if  t'-.e 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  ff 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  possession  were  in  fact 
a  State  of  the  United  States. 

"■(3)  for  any  person,  other  than  a  licensed 
Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  transp>ort  into  or  receive  in  t.ne 
State  where  he  resides  (or  if  the  person  is  .\ 
corporation  or  other  business  entity,  in  which 
he  maintains  a  place  of  business)  any  fire- 
arm purchased  or  otherwise  obtained  by 
him  outside  that  State. 

"(4)  for  any  person,  other  than  a  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer,  to  transport  In  interstate  or  foreicn 
commerce  any  destructive  device,  machine- 
gun  (as  defined  in  section  5848  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954).  a  short-barreled 
shotgim.  or  short-barreled  rifle,  except  ;^s 
specifically  authorized  by  the  Secretary  con- 
sistent with  public  safety  and  necessity. 

"(5)  for  any  person  other  than  a  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer,  to  transfer,  sell,  trade,  give,  trans- 
port, or  deliver  any  firearm  to  any  person 
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(Other  than  a  licensed  importer,  licensed 
manufacturer,  or  licensed  dealer)  who  the 
transferor  knows  or  has  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  resides  in  any  State  other  than  that 
In  which  the  transferor  resides  (or  in  which 
his  place  of  business  is  located  if  the  trans- 
feror   is    a    corporation    or    other    business 

entity). 

•This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  trans- 
actions between  licensed  importers,  licensed 
manufacturers,  and  licensed  dealers. 

■■(6)  for  any  person  in  connection  with  the 
acquisition  or  attempted  acquisition  of  any 
firearm  or  ammunition  from  a  licensed  im- 
porter, licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer,  knowingly  to  make  any  false  or  fic- 
titious oral  or  written  statement  or  to  fur- 
nish or  exhibit  any  false  or  fictitious  or  mis- 
represented identification.  Intended  or  likely 
to  deceive  such  Importer,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  with  respect  to  any  fact  material  to 
the  lawfulness  of  the  sale  or  other  disposi- 
tion of  such  firearm  or  ammunition  under 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

lb)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  sell  or  deliver — 

ill  any  firearm  or  ammunition  to  any 
Inciivldual  who  the  licensee  knows  or  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  is  less  than  eight- 
een years  of  age  and.  if  the  firearm  or  ammu- 
niuon  is  other  than  a  shotgun  or  rifie.  or 
joiimunltlon  for  a  shotgtm  or  rifie.  to  any 
individual  who  the  licensee  knows  or  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  Is  less  than 
twenty-one  years  of  age. 

(2)  any  firearm  or  ammunition  to  any 
person  in  any  State  where  the  purchase  or 
po.Ksesslon  by  such  person  of  svich  person  of 
such  firearm  or  ammunition  would  be  in 
violation  of  any  State  or  local  law  applicable 
at  the  place  of  sale,  delivery,  or  other  dis- 
position, unless  the  licensee  knows  or  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  purchase 
or  possession  would  not  be  in  violation  of 
such  State  or  local  law. 

■  i3)  any  firearm  to  any  person  who  the 
licensee  know.s  or  has  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  does  not  reside  In  (or  if  the  person 
is  a  corporation  or  other  business  entity, 
d..cs  not  maintain  a  place  of  bvisiness  in) 
th?  State  in  which  the  licensee's  place  of 
bv.smess  is  located 

"(4)  to  any  person  any  destructive  device, 
machlnegun  (as  defined  in  section  5848  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954),  short- 
barreled  shotgun,  or  short-barreled  rifle,  ex- 
cept as  specifically  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary consistent  with  public  safety  and  ne- 
cessity. 

•■(5)  any  firearm  or  ammunition  to  any 
person  unless  the  licensee  notes  in  his  rec- 
ords required  to  be  kept  pursuant  to  section 
923  of  this  chapter,  the  name,  age,  and  place 
or  residence  of  such  person  If  the  person  is 
an  individual,  or  the  identity  and  principal 
and  local  places  of  business  of  such  person 
If  the  person  is  a  corporation  or  other  busi- 
ness entity. 

Paragraphs  d),  (2),  (3).  and  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  to  transactions  be- 
tween licensed  importers,  licensed  manufac- 
turers, and  licensed  dealers. 

■■(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any 
firearm  or  ammunition  to  any  person,  know- 
ins  or  having  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  such  person  is  a  fugitive  from  Justice  or 
Is  under  indictment  or  has  been  convicted  in 
any  court  of  a  crime  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year.  This 
subsection  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  sale 
or  disposition  of  a  firearm  or  ammunition  to 
a  licensed  impyorter.  licensed  manufacturer. 
or  licensed  dealer  who  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  925  of  this  chapter  Is  not 
precluded  from  dealing  In  firearms  or  ammu- 
nition, or  to  a  person  who  has  been  granted 
relief  from  disabilities  pursuant  to  subsection 
(CI   of  section  925  of  this  chapter. 


"(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly  to  deliver  or  cause  to  be  de- 
livered to  any  common  or  contract  carrier  for 
transportation  or  shipment  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  to  persons  other  than  li- 
censed Importers,  licensed  manufacturers, 
or  licensed  dealers,  any  package  or  other 
container  In  which  there  is  any  firearm  or 
ammunition  without  written  notice  to  the 
carrier  that  such  firearms  or  ammunition  is 
being  transported  or  shipped. 

"(e)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common 
or  contract  carrier  to  transport  or  deliver  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  any  firearm 
or  ammunition  with  knowledge  or  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  shipment,  transpor- 
tation, or  receipt  thereof  would  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"(f)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  is  under  indictment  or  who  has  been 
convicted  in  any  court  of  a  crime  punishable 
by  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one 
year,  or  who  is  a  fugitive  from  Justice,  to 
ship  or  transport  any  firearm  or  ammuni- 
tion in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

'■(g)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  Is  under  Indictment  or  who  has  been 
convicted  in  any  court  of  a  crime  punishable 
by  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one 
year,  or  is  a  fugitive  from  Justice,  to  receive 
any  firearm  or  ammunition  which  has  been 
shipped  or  transported  In  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce. 

"(h)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  transport  or  ship  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  any  stolen  firearm  or  stolen  am- 
munition, knowing  or  having  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  the  same  to  have  been  stolen. 
"(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  receive,  conceal,  store,  barter,  sell,  or 
dispose  of  any  stolen  firearm  or  stolen  am- 
munition, or  pledge  or  accept  as  security  for 
a  loan  any  stolen  firearm  or  stolen  ammuni- 
tion, moving  as  or  which  is  a  part  of  or 
which  constitutes  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, knowing  or  having  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  the  same  to  have  been  stolen. 

•■(j)  It  .^hall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowinglv  to  transport,  ship,  or  receive,  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  any  firearm 
the  importer'.s  or  manufacturer's  serial  num- 
ber of  which  has  been  removed,  obliterated, 
or  altered. 

"(k)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowinglv  to  import  or  bring  into  the  United 
States  or  any  possession  thereof  any  firearm 
or  ammunition,  except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  925  of  this  chapter: 
and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowinglv  to  receive  any  firearm  or  ammuni- 
tion which  lias  been  imported  or  brought 
into  the  United  States  or  any  possession 
thereof  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter. 

""(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  knowingly  to  make  any  false  entry  in. 
or  to  fail  to  make  appropriate  entry  in  or  to 
fall  to  properly  maintain,  any  record  which 
he  Is  required  to  keep  pursuant  to  section 
923  of  this  chapter  or  regulations  promul- 
gated thereunder. 
"5  923.  Licensing 

"(a I  No  person  shall  engage  in  business 
as  a  firearms  or  ammunition  importer,  manu- 
facturer, or  dealer  until  he  has  filed  an  .-ap- 
plication with,  and  received  a  license  to  do 
so  from,  the  Secretary.  The  application  shall 
be  in  such  form  and  contain  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe. Each  applicant  shall  be  required  to 
pay  a  fee  for  obtaining  such  a  license,  a  sep- 
arate fee  being  required  for  each  place  in 
which  the  applicant  is  to  do  business  as 
follows: 

"(1)   If  a  manufacturer — 
'"(A)   of  destructve  devices  and  or  ammu- 
nition for  destructive  devices  a  fee  of  $1,000 
per  year; 

"(B)  ol  firearms  other  than  destructive 
devices  a  fee  of  $500  per  year; 


"(C)   of    ammunition    for    firearms    other 
than  destructive  devices  a  fee  of  $10  per  year. 
"(2)    If  an  Importer — 

""(A)  of  destructive  devices  andor  ammu- 
nition for  destructive  devices  a  fee  of  $1,000 
per  year; 

•■(B)  of  firearms  other  than  destructive 
devices  and  >  or  ammunition  for  firearms  other 
than  destructive  devices  a  fee  of  $500  per 
year. 

•"(3)   if  a  dealer— 

""(A)  in  destructive  devices  and  or  ammu- 
nition for  destructive  devices  a  fee  of  $1,000 
per  year; 

"(B)  who  is  a  pawnbroker  dealing  in  fire- 
arms other  than  destructive  devices  or  am- 
munition for  firearms  other  than  destructive 
devices  a  fee  of  $250  per  year; 

"•(C)  who  is  not  a  dealer  In  destructive 
devices  or  a  pawnbroker,  a  fee  of  $10  per 
year. 

•■(b)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  proper  applica- 
tion and  payment  of  the  prescribed  fee.  the 
Secretary  may  issue  to  the  applicant  the  ap- 
propriate license  which,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter  and  other  applicable 
provisions  of  law.  shall  entitle  the  licensee 
to  transport,  ship,  .ind  receive  firearms  and 
ammunition  covered  by  such  license  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  during  the  period 
stated  in  the  license. 

"•(ci  Any  application  submitted  under 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
be  disapproved  and  the  license  denied  and 
the  tee  returned  to  the  applicant  if  the  Sec- 
retary, after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  finds  that — 

"(1)  the  applicant  is  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age;  or 

■•i2i  the  applicant  (including  in  the  case 
of  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  association, 
any  individual  possessing,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, the  power  to  direct  or  cause  the  direc- 
tion of  the  management  and  policies  of  the 
corporation,  partnership,  or  association)  Is 
prohibited  from  transporting,  .shipping,  or 
receiving  firearms  or  ammunition  in  inter- 
st.ite  or  foreign  commerce  imder  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter:  or  is.  by  reason  of  his 
business  experience,  financial  standing,  or 
trade  connections,  not  likely  lo  commerce 
business  operations  during  the  term  of  the 
annual  license  applied  for  or  to  m.iintain 
operations  in  compliance  with  this  chapter; 
or 

"(3)  the  applicant  has  willfully  violated 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  or  regu- 
lations Issued  thereunder:  or 

•■(4 1  the  applicant  has  willfully  failed  to 
disclose  any  material  information  required. 
or  has  made  any  lalse  statement  as  to  any 
material  fact,  in  connection  with  his  appli- 
cation; or 

••(5)  the  applicant  does  not  have,  or  does 
not  intend  to  have  or  to  maint.iin.  in  a  State 
or  possession,  business  premises  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  business. 

••(d)  Each  licensed  importer.  Ilcen.sed 
manufivcturer.  and  licensed  dealer  shall 
maintain  such  records  of  importation,  pro- 
duction, shipment,  receipt,  and  sale  or  other 
disposition,  of  firearms  and  ammunition  at 
such  place,  for  such  i>eriod.  and  in  such 
form  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulations 
prescribe.  Such  importers,  manufacturers, 
and  dealers  shall  make  such  records  avail- 
able for  inspection  at  all  reasonable  times, 
and  shall  svibmit  to  the  .Secretary  such  re- 
ports and  information  with  respect  to  such 
records  and  the  contents  thereof  as  he  shall 
by  regulations  pr.escrlbe.  The  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  may  enter  during  business  hours 
the  premises  ( including  places  of  stonige )  of 
any  firearms  or  ammunition  importer,  man- 
ufacturer, or  dealer  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
specting or  examining  any  records  or  docu- 
ments required  to  be  kept  by  such  importer 
or  manufacturer  or  dealer  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter  or  regulations  issued 
pursuant  thereto,  and  any  firearms  or  am- 
munition kept  or  stored  by  such  Importer, 
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manufacturer,  or  deal*  at  such  premises 
Upon  the  request  of  ant  State  or  possession, 
or  any  political  suhdlvlion  thereof,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Inay  make  available 
to  such  State  or  posses  Ion,  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  an;  information  which 
he  may  obtain  by  reasoi  ,of  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  with  resp<  it  to  the  Identifica- 
tion of  persons  wlthli^  such  State  or  pos- 
session, or  political  sub  'Ivlslon  thereof,  who 
have  purchased  or  rece  ved  firearms  or  am- 
mimltlon.  together  wl  h  a  description  of 
such  firearms  or  ammt  nltlon. 

"(c»  Licenses  Issued  inder  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b)  of  I  lis  section  shall  be 
kept  posted  and  kept  av  'liable  for  inspection 
on  the  premises  covered   by  the  license. 

"(f>  Licensed  Impoi  ers  and  licensed 
manufacturers  shall  Idei  tlfy.  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secreuiry  shall  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe, each  firearm  in  ported  or  manufac- 
tured by  such  Importer  c  ;  manufacturer. 
•'§  924.  Penalties 

"(a)    Whoever    vlolatjp    any    provision    of 
this  chapter  or  knowl 
statement  or  represent 
the  Information  requi 
of  this  chapter  to  be 
a  persoa  licensed  und 
applying  for  iuiy  lice 
Uef  from  disability  un 
this  chapter,  shall  be 
$5,000  or  Imprisoned  no' 
or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever,  with 
therewith  an  offense  puAshable  by  Imprison 
ment  for  a  term  exceed  ig  one  year,  or  with 
knowledge  or  reasonablt  ;ause  to  believe  that 
an  offense  punishable  I  y  imprisonment  for 
a  term  exceeding  one  yei  r  is  to  be  committed 
therewith,  ships,  trans  orts,  or  receives  a 
firearm  or  any  ammunl  Ion  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  810.000  or  Imprlsc  led  not  more  than 
ten  years,  or  both. 

"(c)  Any  firearm  or  a  nmunltlon  Involved 
In,  or  used  or  intended  t(  be  used  In.  any  vio- 
lation of  tlie  provisions'  if  this  chapter,  or  a 
rule  or  regulation  proni  iilgated  thereunder, 
or  violation  of  any  othe  criminal  law  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  s:  bject  to  seizure  and 
forfeiture  and  all  provU  ons  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  re  »tlng  to  the  seizure, 
forfeiture,  and  dlsposltU  i  of  firearms,  as  de- 
fined in  section  5848(  1 )  f  said  Code,  shall,  so 
far  as  applicable,  extend  to  seizures  and  for- 
feitures under  the  provls  pns  of  this  chapter. 
"§  925.  Exceptions:  Relle    from  disabilities 

"(a)  The  provisions  a  this  chapter  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  tc  the  transportation, 
shipment,  receipt,  or  Imp  irtatlon  of  any  fire- 
arm or  ammunition  imp  rted  for.  or  sold  or 
shipped  to.  or  Issued  for  t  le  use  of  the  United 
States  or  any  departmen  or  agency  thereof; 
or  any  State  or  possesslor  '  or  :iny  rlepartment, 
agency,   or  political   subivlslori    thereof. 

"(bi  A  licensed  impoi  er,  licensed  manu- 
facturer, or  licensed  dei  er  who  Is  Indicted 
for  a  crime  punishable  t  :  imprisonment  for 
a  term  exceeding  one  j  -ar.  may,  notwith- 
standing nny  other  provi!  ons  of  this  chapter, 
continue  operations  purs  :ant  to  his  existing 
license  (provided  that  |  rlor  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  the  es  sting  license  timely 
application  is  made  for  a  lew  license)  during 
the  term  of  such  indlcti  lent  and  until  any 
conviction  pursuant  to  tie  Indictment  be- 
comes final. 

"(c)  A  person  who  ha  been  convicted  of 
a  crime  punishable  by  !  nprlsonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year  ,  bther  than  a  crime 
Involving  the  use  of  i  firearm  or  other 
weapon  or  a  violation  ol  this  chapter  or  of 
the  National  Firearms  A  ;t)  may  make  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretarj  for  relief  from  the 
disabilities  under  this  (Japter  incurred  by 
reason  of  such  convlctlo*  and  the  Secretary 
may  grant  such  relief  IfSt  Is  established  to 
his  satisfaction  that  thet  circumstances  re- 
garding the  conviction,  tiid  the  applicant's 
record  and  reputation,  ar/such  that  the  ap- 


plicant will  not  be  likely  to  conduct  his 
operations  in  an  unlawful  manner,  and  that 
the  granting  of  the  relief  would  not  be  con- 
trary to  the  public  Interest.  A  licensee  con- 
ducting operations  under  this  chapter,  who 
makes  application  for  relief  from  the  dis- 
abilities Incurred  under  this  chapter  by  rea- 
son of  such  a  conviction,  shall  not  be  barred 
by  such  conviction  from  further  operations 
under  his  license  pending  final  action  on  an 
application  for  relief  "filed  pursuant  to  this 
section.  Whenever  the  Secretary  grants  relief 
to  any  person  pursuant  to  this  section  he 
shall  promptly  publish  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister notice  of  such  action,  together  with  the 
reasons  therefor. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  a  fire- 
arm or  ammunition  to  be  imported  or 
brought  Into  the  United  States  or  any  pos- 
.sesslon  thereof  If  the  person  importing  or 
bringing  in  the  firearm  or  ammimltlon  estab- 
lishes to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
that  the  firearm  or  ammunition — 

"(1)  Is  being  Imported  or  brought  In  for 
scientific  or  research  purposes,  or  is  for  use 
in  connection  with  competition  or  training 
pursuant  to  chapter  401  of  Utle  10  of  the 
United  States  Code;  or 

"(2)  Is  an  unserviceable  firearm,  other 
than  a  machlnegun  as  defined  in  section 
5848(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
mot  readily  restorable  to  firing  condition), 
imported  or  brought  in  as  a  curio  or  museum 
piece;   or 

'(3)  Is  of  a  type  that  does  not  fall  within 
the  definition  of  a  firearm  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 5848(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  and  Is  generally  recognized  as  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  or  readily  adaptable  to 
sporting  purposes,  and  In  the  case  of  surplus 
military  firearms  Is  a  rlfie  or  shotgun;  or 
"(4)  was  previously  taken  out  of  the 
United  States  or  a  possession  by  the  person 
who  Is  bringing  in  the  firearm  or  ammu- 
nition: 

Provided.  That  the  Secretary  may  permit  the 
conditional  Importation  or  bringing  in  of  a 
firearm  or  ammunition  for  examination  and 
testing  in  connection  with  the  making  of  a 
determination  as  to  whether  the  importa- 
tion or  bringing  in  of  such  firearm  or  am- 
munition will  be  allowed  under  this  sub- 
section. 

"S  926.  Rules  and  regulations 

"The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such  rules 
und  regulations  as  he  deems  reasonably  nec- 
essary to  cfsrry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter.  Tho  Secretary  shall  give  reasonable 
public  notice,  and  afford  to  Interested  par- 
ties opportunity  for  hearing,  prior  to  pre- 
scribing such  rules  and  regulations. 
Violation  of  any  provision  of  this  chapter, 
or  rule  or  regulation  promulgated  hereun- 
der, shall  be  grounds  for  revocation  by  the 
Secretary,  upon  due  notice  and  hearing,  of 
any  license  issued  hereunder. 
">'  927.  Effect  on  State  law 

"No  provision  of  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued as  indicating  an  Intent  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  In  which 
such  provision  operates  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  law  of  any  State  or  possession  on  the 
same  subject  matter,  unless  there  Is  a  direct 
and  positive  conflict  between  such  provision 
and  the  law  of  the  State  or  possession  so 
that  the  two  cannot  be  reconciled  or  con- 
sistently stand  together. 
"S  928.  Separability 

"If  any  provision  of  this  chapter  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
chapter  and  the  application  of  such  provision 
to  other  persons  not  similarly  situated  or  to 
other  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby." 

Sec.   4.   The   administration   and    enforce- 
ment of  the  amendment  made  by  this  title 
shall  be  vested  In  the  Secretary  of  the  TYeas- 
ury. 
Sec.  5.  Nothing  In  this  title  or  amendment 


made  thereby  shall  be  construed  as  modirv- 
Ing  or  affecting  any  provision  of- 

(a)  the  National  Firearms  Act  (chapter  sa 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954);  or 

(b)  section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security  .\r-x 
of  1954  (22  U.S.C.  1934),  as  amended,  relat- 
ing to  munitions  controls:  or 

ic)  section  1715  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  nonmailable  firearms. 

Sec.  6.  The  table  of  contents  to  "PART  I  — 
CRIMES"  of  title  18.  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after 

"43.   False   personation gj;" 

a  chapter  reference  as  follows: 

"44.  Firearms 921". 

Sec.  7.  The  Federal  Firearms  Act  (52  St.it 
1250;  15  use.  901-910),  as  amended.  Is  r,--.' 
pealed. 

Sec.  8  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  i  e- 
come  effective  one  hundred  and  eighty  d.r.s 
after  the  date  of  its  enactment;  except  that 
repeal  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  shall  not 
In  Itself  terminate  any  valid  license  issu.'d 
pursuant  to  that  Act  and  any  such  llcerse 
shall  be  deemed  valid  until  it  shall  expire 
according  to  its  terms  unless  It  be  sooner  re- 
voked or  terminated  pursuant  to  appllcal  le 
provisions  of  law. 

COMMrrTEE    AMENDMENTS 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Clerk  will  k- 
port  the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  1.  strike 
out  line  5  and  all  that  follows  down  throii.'h 
line  23,  page  4.  and  redesignate  the  remali;- 
ing  sections  accordingly. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  i,- 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment 

StrBSTITtTE     .AMENDMENT     OrFERED     BV 
.MR.    HCNGATE 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  it  an  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  It  is  a  substitute  for 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  substitute  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hungate  as  a 
substitute  for  the  committee  amendment: 
On  page  1,  line  5,  insert: 

"PURPOSE 

"The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  tlie 
purpose  of  this  title  Is  to  provide  support 
to  Federal.  State,  and  local  law  enforcement 
officials  In  their  fight  against  crime  and  \io- 
lence,  and  that  this  title  is  not  intended  to 
discourage  or  eliminate  the  private  owner- 
ship or  use  of  firearms  by  law  abiding  cit:- 
zents  for  lawful  purposes,  or  provide  for 
the  imposition  by  Federal  regulations  of  ;iny 
procedures  or  requirements  other  than  those 
reasonably  necessary  to  implement  and  ef- 
fectuate the  provisions  of  this  title." 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  point  of  order.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  .^o 
that  I  might  ask  a  question  in  order  to 
discuss  the  point  of  order.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  is  to  a  part  of 
the  original  bill  that  was  stricken  in 
committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  This  is  not  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. It  is.  rather,  a  new  insertion  in 
the  bill  and  will  be  considered  at  a  later 
time. 
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The  Clerk  will  report  the  next  commit- 
tee amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Committee  amendment:  On  page  4 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  substitute  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  is  no  substi- 
tute amendment  pending  at  the  moment. 
The  Clerk  is  now  reading  the  next  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentarj'   inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 

ctntp  it. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  like  the  Chair 
to  clarify,  if  he  would,  the  ruling.  Is  the 
ruling  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  might  be 
offered  at  a  later  time,  or  has  there  been 
a  ruling  relative  to  when  it  can  be  of- 
fered? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment 
may  be  offered  at  a  later  time.  It  is  not 
in  order  at  the  present  lime  when  the 
Committee  is  considering  committee 
amendments. 

.Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  fur- 
llier  parliamentaiy  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Are  points  of  order  re- 
served against  an  amendment  when  it  is 
presented  at  a  later  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment  has 
not  yet  been  considered. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  So  points  of  order  will 
be  in  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  amend- 
ment is  offered,  a  point  of  order  could  be 
lai.sed. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  a  point  of  parliamentary-  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  is  that 
all  committee  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered prior  to  any  other  amendments 
to  any  part  of  the  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  .gentleman  is 
correct.  Under  the  rules  of  the  House. 
the  Clerk  will  report  the  committee 
amendments:  that  is  the  procedure. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  next  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  4.  line 
24:  After  "Sec",  strike  out  "3."  and  Insert 
•'2  " 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  4.  line 
24  strike  out  "title  18,  United  States  Code. 
l5  amended  by  Inserting  after  section  917 
thereof  chapter  44  to  read  as  follows:"  and 
insert  "Chapter  44  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended   to  read   as  follows;". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
aeieed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  7.  line 
23  strike  "pawnbroaker"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "pawnbroker". 

The      committee 
aereed  to. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:   On  page  12,  line 

3,  change  the  period  to  a  colon  and  insert 
the  following: 

"Provided.  Iiowevrr,  That  this  paragraph 
shall  not  preclude  any  person  who  lawfully 
acquires  a  firearm  by  bequest  or  Intestate 
succession  In  a  State  other  than  his  State  of 
residence  from  transporting  the  firearm 
into  or  receiving  It  In  that  State,  If  it  Is  law- 
ful for  such  person  to  purchase  or  possess 
such  firearm  In  that  State.  Provided  further, 
however,  That  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to  transportation  or  receipt  of  a  rifle  or  a 
shotgun  obtained  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)(3)  of  this 
section." 

Tlie  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  lollows: 

Committee  amendment:   On  page  13.  line 

4.  strike  on  the  period  and  insert:  ";  except 
that  this  paragraph  does  not  apply  to  the 
transfer,  transportation,  or  delivery  of  a  lire- 
arm  made  to  carry  out  a  bequest  of  a  lirearm 
to,  or  an  acquisition  by  Intestate  succession 
of  a  firearm  by,  a  person  who  Is  permitted 
to  acquire  or  possess  a  firearm  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  his  residence." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  13.  strike 
out  lines  U  through  13. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  14,  line 
20,  after  the  period,  Insert: 

"This  pargaraph  shall  not  apply  to  the  sale 
or  delivery  of  rifles  or  shotguns  to  residents 
of  a  State  contiguous  to  the  State  in  which 
the  licensee's  place  of  business  is  located  if 
the  purchaser's  State  of  residence  permits 
such  sale  or  delivery  by  law  and  If  the  sale 
fully  complies  with  the  legal  conditions  of 
sale  in  both  such  contiguous  States." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  15.  strike 
out  lines  20  through  24  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

dispose  of  any  firearm  or  ammunition  to  any 
person  knowing  or  having  a  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  such  person — 

"(1)  is  a  fugitive  from  justice: 

"(2)  is  under  indictment  for.  or  has  been 
convicted  in  any  court  of.  a  crime  punishable 
by  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one 
year; 

"(3)  is  an  unlawful  user  of  or  addicted  to 
marihuana,  any  depressant  or  stimulant 
drug  (as  defined  in  section  201  (v)  of  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act),  or  a 
narcotic  drug  (as  defined  in  section  4731(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of   1954);   or 

"(4)    has   been   adjudicated   in   any   court 
as  a  mental  defective  or  has  been  committed 
under  a  court  order  to  any  mental  institu- 
tion. 
This  subsection  shall". 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  17,  strike 
out  lines  11  through  16,  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following; 

"(f)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person — 

"(1)  who  is  under  Indictment  for.  or  who 
has  been  convicted  in  any  court  of.  a  crime 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  ex- 
ceeding one  year; 

■  ( 2 1  who  Is  a  fugitive  from  justice; 

"  ( 3 )  who  Is  an  unlawful  user  of  or  addicted 
to  marihuana,  any  depressant  or  .stimulant 
drug  (as  defined  in  section  201  (v)  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act),  or  a 
narcotic  drug  (as  defined  In  section  4731(a) 
of  the  Internal   Revenue  Code  of   1954);   or 

"(4)  who  has  been  adjudicated  In  any 
court  as  a  mental  defective  or  who  has  been 
committed  under  a  court  order  to  any  mental 
institution; 

to  ship  or  transport  any  firearm  or  ammu- 
nition  in    interstate   or   foreign    commerce." 

The  committee  amendment  w  as  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  18.  strike 
out  lines  8  through  11.  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof: 

"(gi  It  shall  be  unlav.*ful  for  any  person — 

"(1)  who  Is  under  indictment  for.  or  who 
has  been  convicted  in  any  court  of.  a  crime 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  ex- 
ceeding one  year: 

"(2)  who  is  a  fugitive  from  justice: 

"(3)  who  is  an  unlawful  user  of  or  addict- 
ed to  marihuana,  any  depressant  or  ."-tlmu- 
lant  drug  (as  defined  in  section  201  (v)  of 
the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act*. 
f>r  :i  narcotic  drup;  (as  defined  in  section 
4731  (a  I  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
19.54);  or 

"(4)    who    has    been    adjudicated    in    any 
court    as    a    mental    defective    or   what   has 
been  ccmmitteti  under  a  court  order  to  any 
menl.'il  Institution; 
to  receive  any  firearm". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  21.  strike 
out   lines   10  through   12. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  21.  line 

13.  strike   "(C)"  and   insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"(B)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  21.  line 

14.  stri'ice   out   "or   a   pawnbroker." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  21.  line 
16.  strike  out  "may  ?ssue  to  the"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "shall  issue  to  a  qualified." 


amendment      was        The  committee  amendment  was  agreed        The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 


to. 
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he  Clerk  will  re- 
commiliee  amendment, 
allows : 


Hows  down  through 
page  23.  and  Insert 


Is  to  conduct  such 
ble  period  of  time, 
it  approve  or  deny 

le  within  the  forty- 


out  line  23  and  all  that  f  >1 

and  Including  line  2  of 

In   lieu   thereof    the   toi  swing: 

"(c)(1)  Any  appUcatl  in  submitted  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  lection  shall  be  ap- 
proved if —  1 

"(A)  the  applicant  Iscwenty-one  years  of 
age  or  over;  1 

"(B)  the  applicant  (Ir  eluding  In  the  case 
of  a  corporation,  partnef  hip,  or  association, 
any  Individual  possesslr  ;,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, the  power  to  dlrec  or  cause  the  direc- 
tion of  thi!  management  and  policies  of  the 
corporation,  partnership!  or  association)  Is 
not  prohibited  from  tra  sporting,  shipping, 
or  receiving  firearms  or  a  ^munition  in  Inter- 
state or  foreign  comm  rce  under  section 
922  {{)  and  (g)  of  this  ctj  ipter; 

"(C)  the  applicant  he  i  not  willfully  vio- 
lated any  of  tlie  provlsloi  s  of  this  chapter  or 
regulations  Issued  therev  ider; 

"(D)  .the  applicant  ha<  not  willfully  failed 
ta  dlscluse  any  materj  il  information  re- 
quired, or  has  not  made^  iny  false  statement 
as  to  any  material  fact,  in  connection  with 
his  application; 

"(E)  the  applicant  ha|  in  a  State  or  pos- 
session, premises  from  irhlch  he  conducts 
business  subject  to  licen^  under  this  chapter 
or  from  which  he  inter 
business  within  a  reasor 
"(2)  The  Secretary  m\ 
an  application  for  a  licet 

five-day  perlixl  beginnii^  on  the  date  it  is 
received.  If  the  Secretar  fails  to  act  within 
such  period,  the  applical  t  may  tile  an  action 
under  section  1361  of  tl  le  28  to  compel  the 
Secretary  to  act.  If  the  S  cretary  approves  an 
applicant's  application,  uch  applicant  shall 
be  Issued  a  license  upon  the  payment  of  the 
prescribed  fee. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  m  ly,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  revoke  any  license 
Issued  under  this  sectlj  n  if  the  holder  of 
such  license  hiis  violated;  iny  provision  of  this 
chapter  or  any  rule  or  r  gulatlon  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  under  tl  is  chapter.  The  Sec- 
retary's action  under  thl  sutxsection  may  be 
reviewed  only  as  provldq|  in  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section. 

"(e)(1)  Any  person  wl 
license  is  denied  and  ani 
which  Is  revoked  shalj 
notice  from  the  Secretar 

the  grounds  upon  whlchthe  application  was 
denied  or  upon  which  (  le  license  was  re- 
voked Any  notice  of  a  re'  ocation  of  a  license 
shall  be  given  to  the  hoi  ler  of  such  license 
before  the  etTectlve  date  '  f  the  revocation. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  d(  tiles  an  application 
for.  or  revokes,  a  license,  he  shall,  upon  re- 
quest by  the  aggrieved  p*ty.  promptly  hold 
a  hearing  to  review  his  deblal  or  revocation. 
In  the  case  of  a  revocatiof 
Secretary  shall  upon  thj 
holder  of  the  license  stay 
of  the  revocation.  A  hearir 
paragraph  shall  be  held  al 
venient  to  the  aggrieved  par|| 

"(3)  If  after  a  hearing 
graph  (2)  the  Secretary  decl 
his  decision  to  deny  an  appl 
a  license,  the  Secretary  shfi  11  give  notice  of 
his  decision  to  the  aggrieved  F>arty.  The 
aggrieved  party  may  at  an|rtime  within  60 
days  after  the  date  notice  !  vas  given  under 
this  paragraph  file  a  petitioniwlth  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  in  which 
he  resides  or  has  his  princlpltl  place  of  busi- 
ness for  a  judicial  review  oj  such  denial  or 
revocation.  In  a  proceeding  Conducted  under 
this  subsection,  the  court  Miay  consider  any 
evidence  submitted  by  the  pirtles  to  the  pro- 
ceeding, if  the  court  decides  that  the  Secre- 
tary was  not  authorized  to  deny  the  applica- 
tion or  to  revoke  the  license,  the  court  shall 
order  the  Secretary   to  takei  such  action  as 


fse  application  for  a 
holder  of  a  license 
receive  a  written 
stating  specifically 


of  a  license,  the 
request  of  the 
the  effective  date 
held  under  this 
a  location  con- 
Id  under  para- 
es  not  to  reverse 
cation  or  revoke 


may  be  necessary  to  comply  with  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  court." 

Mr.  ARENDS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

•  One  hundred  and  one  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

The  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

ComnUttee  amendment:  On  page  25,  line 
22,  strike  out  "(d)"  and  insert  "(f)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port  the    ne.xt   committee   amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment :  On  page  26,  line 
•24,    strike   out    '(3)"    and    Insert    "(g)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  iunendment:  On  page  27.  line 
1,  strike  out  "business  premises"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "premises". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:   On  page  27,  line 

3.  strike   out    "(f)"   and    Insert   "(h)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port  the   next   committee   amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:   On  page  27,  line 

4,  after  the  comma  Insert  the  following: 
"both  by  means  of  a  serial  number  en- 
graved or  cast  on  the  barrel  of  the  weapon 
and  in  the  case  of  rifled  firearms,  preserving 
a  test  bullet  clearly  identified  with  the  bar- 
rel number  of  the  rifled  barrel  from  which 
It  was  fired.". 

SUBSTrrUTE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED   BY    MR.   SIKES 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment  for  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sikes  as  a 
substitute  for  the  committee  amendment: 
On  page  27,  line  4,  after  the  comma,  insert 
the  following  "by  means  of  a  serial  number 
engraved  or  cast  on  the  receiver  or  frame 
of  the  weapjon". 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Com- 
mittee will  observe  the  lanRuage  which 
appears  in  the  bill  on  page  27,  it  speci- 
fies that — 

Licensed  importers  and  licensed  manu- 
facturers shall  identify,  both  by  means  of  a 
serial  number  engraved  or  cast  on  the  barrel 
of  the  weapon  and  In  the  case  of  rifled  fire- 
arms, preserving  a  test  bullet  clearly  Identi- 
fied with  the  barrel  number  of  the  rifled 
barrel  from  which  it  was  fired. 

My  amendment  simply  says  that  iden- 
tification shall  be  by  means  of  a  serial 
number  engraved  or  cast  on  the  re- 
ceiver or  frame  of  the  weapon. 


First  of  all.  Mi'.  Chairman,  I  propu.se 
to  eliminate  the  word  "barrel."  becau.se 
barrels  wear  out  and  may  be  replaced  (ui 
weapons.  Stamping  a  serial  number  (in 
a  barrel  may  lead  to  confusion  and  lo 
misleading  records.  The  manufacturer 
normally  stamps  his  serial  number  on  t!ie 
receiver  or  frame  of  the  weapon  today 
and  that  is  what  I  propose  in  my  amend- 
ment. 

My  objection  to  remaining  language 
in  the  section  is  the  proposal  that  thtie 
be  a  test  bullet  preserved.  To  do  tiiis 
would  require  a  tremendous  program  >f 
recordkeeping  involving  a  great  many 
people  and  producing  nothing  but  a  groat 
volume  of  useless  or  largely  usele.ss 
records. 

It  appears  to  be  recognized  that  there 
is  no  system  whereby  the  rifling  impres- 
sions on  bullets  can  be  classified  or  codi- 
fied in  a  manner  similar  to  flngerprin;s. 
Consequently,  the  cost  and  time  and 
filing  which  would  be  associated  with 
the  system  required  in  this  bill,  and 
which  would  be  enormous,  would  largely 
be  a  waste.  There  is  no  reliable  system 
which  would  permit  a  rapid  comparison 
between  an  evidence  bullet  and  a  te.st 
bullet  from  the  same  firearm  obtained 
and  filed  at  a  previous  date. 

Fired  bullets  can  be  clas.sifled  accord- 
ing to  caliber,  weight,  number  of  riflin? 
grooves,  direction  of  rifling,  angle  oi 
rifling,  and  dimensions  of  lands  and 
grooves.  However,  this  is  of  little  lielp 
considering  that  many  thousands  of  a 
particular  model  of  mass-produced  fire- 
arm may  provide  test  bullets  with  simi- 
lar gross  rifling  characteristics.  It  would 
be  an  almost  impossible  task  to  locatt  a 
bullet  in  a  file  containing  thousand.?  li 
similar  bullets  which  would  match  an 
evidence  bullet. 

It  is  also  pertinent  that  normal  wear 
as  the  result  of  firing,  cleaning,  or  cor- 
rosion, can  so  alter  a  rifled  bore  that 
it  becomes  virtually  impossible  to  attain 
a  legally  admissible  match  of  a  bullet 
fired  from  that  firearm  with  a  test  bullet 
taken  from  it  at  an  earlier  date. 

Impact  of  the  bullet  on  a  target  may 
change  its  shape  and  add  to  the  difBcultv 
of  identification. 

I  do  not  think  the  Congress  wants  o 
embark  on  this  course. 

I  liave  discussed  my  amendment  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York,  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
He  understands  what  I  am  seeking  to 
accomplish,  and  I  think  he  is  in  agree- 
ment with  my  proposal. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentleman  .s 
substitute  amendment  will  be  a  tech- 
nical improvement,  and  I  will  accept  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  for  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  substitute  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended 
by  the  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment.  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chariman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

One  hundred  and  one  Members  are 
pre.sent.  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  next  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  31,  strike 
out  line  6  and  insert : 

of  this  chapter,  Including — 

"(1)  regulations  providing  that  a  person 
Ucpnsed  under  this  chapter,  when  dealing 
with  another  person  so  licensed,  shall  pro- 
vide such  other  llcen.sed  person  a  certified 
copy  of  his  llcen.se;  and 

■  (2)  regulations  providing  for  the  issu- 
ance, at  a  reasonable  cost  to  a  person 
licensed  under  this  chapter,  of  certified 
coiiies  of  his  license  for  use  as  provided  un- 
der regulations  issued  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  subsection. 

Tlic-  Secretary  shall  give  reasonable  public". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
po!  t  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  31,  line 
19.  .-trike  out  all  after  the  word  "regulations" 
dov.n  through  line  22. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  32,  line 

12.  strike   "4"   and   insert  "3". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  32,  line 

13.  .-trlke  "title"  and  insert  "Act". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  32,  line 
15.  strike  "5"  and  insert  "4"  and  strike 
"title"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Act". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Clerk  wiU  re- 
po:t  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Cjmmlttee  amendment:  Page  32.  strike 
lino  25  and  all  that  follows  through  line  13. 
pace  33.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "Sec.  5. 
The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  become  effec- 
tive one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the 
(late  of  its  enactment." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

.\MENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MB.    CELLER 

■Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
th;ee  claiifying  technical  committee 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  propose  that  these 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  CELLER.  No. 


to. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Clerk  will  re- 
jxirt  the  first  committee  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Celler:  On 
page  13,  line  7,  strike  the  word  "interstate" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "intestate". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment    offered     by     MR.     CEM.F.R 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Celler:  On 
page  11,  line  1,  after  the  word  "paragraph", 
insert  "and  subsection  (b)  (3)". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  lo. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Celler:  On  page 
5.  strike  out  lines  10  through  17  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  The  term  'interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce' includes  commerce  between  any  place 
in  a  State  and  any  place  outside  of  that 
State,  but  such  term  does  not  include  com- 
merce between  places  within  the  same  State 
but  through  any  place  outside  of  the  State. 
Tlie  term  'State'  includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  posessions  of  the  United  States." 

Mr,  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  hear  an  explanation  of  this 
amendment  from  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  Celler]. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  stems,  in  part,  from  the 
statements  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  It  simply  provides  a  redefini- 
tion of  the  term  "interstate  and  foreign 
commerce."  It  excludes  shipments  which 
originate  and  terminate  in  the  same 
State  although  they  may  pass  through 
any  place  outside  thereof. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
reading  this  amendment  I  want  to  make 
sure  just  what  was  read.  Was  my  now 
proposed  amendment  adopted?  As  it  now 
reads,  am  I  correct  that  the  tenn  "inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce"  includes 
commerce  between  any  place  in  a  State 
and  any  place  outside  that  State,  but 
such  term  does  not  include  commerce 
between  places  within  the  same  State, 
but  through  any  place  outside  of  that 
State? 

Mr.  CELLEHl.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  do  I 
also  understand  that  such  term  does  not 
include  commerce  within  a  State  whether 
or  not  the  common  carrier  is  required  to 
travel  outside  that  State? 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  is  not  exactly  that 
clear,  but  that  is  the  import  of  this 
amendment.  I  would  say  also  the  amend- 
ment stems,  in  part,  from  the  suggestions 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  ( Mr. 
Pollock]. 


Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  point  I 
want  to  make  absolutely  clear  and  to 
clarify  the  situation  as  it  pertains  to  our 
State  of  Alaska  is  that  we  have  inter- 
national transportation  involved  fre- 
quently in  getting  from  one  iwint  to 
another  within  the  State. 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  correct  and  that 
would  be  excluded.  You  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  that  regard. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  que.stion  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  has  been  the 
object  of  continuous  and  very  arduous 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  it 
has  been  a  difficult  task.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  IMr.  McCullochI.  and  the  other 
members  of  the  .so-called  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee who  worked  dedicatedly  lo  round 
out  this  bill  in  the  last  week.  Tliey  are 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  Ten- 
zer].  the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
CoRMANi,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
IMr.  RailsbackI.  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  BiesterI.  under 
the  guidance  of  the  gentleman  f lom  Ohio 
IMr.  McCuLLocHl.  and  what  little  atten- 
tion I  could  give.  'We  worked  at  all  hours 
to  try  to  fashion  a  bill  that  would  meet 
every  conceivable  objection.  We  hope  we 
have  succeeded.  I  believe  we  have 
succeeded. 

Meanwhile.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time  in  order  to 
give  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Casey  1.  the  opportunity  to  present  his 
important  amendment. 

amendment    offered    by    MR.    CASEY 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Casey:  On  page 
28,  line  2,  insert  the  following  subsection 
(c),  and  redesignate  accordingly: 

"(c)  That  whoever  during  the  commission 
of  any  robbery,  assault,  murder,  rape,  bur- 
glary, kidnaping,  or  homicide  ( other  than  in- 
vxjluntary  manslaughter) ,  uses  or  carries  any 
firearm  which  has  been  transpKjrted  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  shall  be  im- 
prisoned— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  his  first  offense,  for 
not  less  than  ten  years; 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  his  second  or  more  of- 
fense, for  not  less  than  twenty-five  years." 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Casey 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes..! 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  beheve 
this  is  a  very  important  amendment,  and 
as  the  Members  know,  I  am  constrained 
to  offer  it  in  the  exact  wording  as  my 
original  bill,  which  was  H.R.  6137.  Tl-iat 
was  the  provision  of  the  rule  under  which 
this  could  be  considered.  But  I  am 
pleased  even  to  have  that  opportunity. 
So,  without  changing  one  word,  these 
are  the  exact  words  of  that  bill. 

In  the  general  debate  the  other  day 
it  was  noted  that  having  the  words  in 
there,  "or  carries,"  poses  a  problem.  One 
of  my  colleagues  will  propose  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  my  amendment  which 
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will  be  to  strike  those 
so  that  it  will  apply  o: 
actually  use  a  gun  in 
the  offenses  enumerat 
Mr.  Chairman,  there 
arguments  about  whet 
stitutlonal,    and    whet 
jeopardy,  whether  it  is 
police  powers  of  the  St 
any  excuse  you  want 
this  amendment;  you  c 
technical  excuses  you 
to  call  your  attention 
the  very  able  staff  of 
the  Judiciary  made  ar 
veiy  thing,  .some  of  the 
and  it  is  in  the  Record 
H6838.  It  was  placed  in 
tinguishrd   j^entleman 

MCCULLOCHI. 

You  read  this  and  ylu  will  find  that 
the  staff  concludes  that  he  Congress  now 
has  the  power  to  get  int  the  State  police 
powers,  In  fact,  we  hav  done  it,  gentle- 
men, and.  the  Supreme  ^  ourt  has  said  so 
more  or  less  in  1966  in  He  cases  cited  in 
the  statT  brief. 

You  cannot  now  in  ti  'ing  to  meet  this 
problem  of  dealing  with  the  criminal  ele- 
ment use  the  excuse,  "  do  not  want  to 
get  into  the  State  affaii  ;."  You  have  al- 
ready uotten  into  them.  You  liave  gotten 
into  them  as  far  as  hou  ing  is  concerned 
and  as  far  as  public  fi  cilities  are  con- 
cerned and  restauran  s  and  employ- 
ment— yes — and  bugg  ng — bugging  a 
room.  You  have  alread:  passed  a  bill  in 
which  you  put  the  Fed  ral  law  enforce- 
ment officers  in  that. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
about  double  jeopardy.  The  same  brief 
states  that  we  are  citii  jns.  both  of  tlie 
United  States  and  of  ov  •  various  States, 
and  we  are  subject  t(  penalties  both 
under  the  State  law  anc 
for  tlie  same  offense 

It  is  stated  that  you  a 
the  State  police  force 
diction.  When  do  we  d 
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Mr.  CASEY.  If  I  ma 
statement,  then  I  will  b 
the  gentlewoman. 

Mr.    Chairman,    the: 
amendment    providing 
sentences  is  too  stiff  ar 
harsh.  But  let  me  tell 
back  home  do  not  thin 
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barrow  full  of  mail  he 
from  my  district,  but  fn 
country  expressing  supp 
mandatory  sentences. 
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The  judge  still  has  some  discretion 
with  reference  to  that.  He  can.  if  he 
wants  to  do  it.  suspend  the  sentence  or 
a  portion  of  it.  He  can  give  more  than 
this — this  is  a  minimum  if  he  thinks 
it  is  justified.  Mind,  you,  the  Justice 
Department  is  not  compelled  to  file 
charges — just  as  they  have  failed  to  file 
them  under  some  of  the  existing  statutes 
that  we  now  have  with  re;;ard  to  gun  u.se. 

Would  it  increa.se  the  Federal  police 
force?  I  cannot  see  that  it  would.  I 
cannot  see  that  it  would  do  that  at  all. 

Primarily,  these  are  State  cases — tiie 
State  police  would  most  likely  and  prac- 
tically 99.91  percent  of  the  time  make 
the  charge  on  the  offense.  Then  if  an 
individual  is  convicted,  that  person 
would  be  eligible  to  this  punishment  for 
the  use  of  a  firearm  in  the  commission 
of  that  offon.se. 

If  they  are  innocent,  no  case  would  lie 
under  this  amendment.  Would  we  need 
more  courts?  I  do  not  think  so.  Would 
we  need  more  prisons?  Let  me  tell  you 
this.  We  are  not  using  all  the  cells  we 
have.  The  great  call  about  rehabilita- 
tion and  about  a  kinder  attitude  toward 
the  criminal  lias  meant  that  we  have  had 
20.000  fewer  prisoners  in  our  State  and 
Federal  pri.sons  from  1961  to  1966,  a  great 
reduction. 

And  what  was  happening  while  you 
were  doing  that?  Offenses  increased  by 
one  million  from  1961  to  1966.  The  cost 
of  law  enforcement  went  up  by  SI 
billion. 

They  are  going  to  tell  you  that  you 
ought  to  restrict  this  just  to  Federal 
offenses.  You  are  going  to  cut  the  lieart 
out  of  it.  You  can  go  back  home,  if  you 
want  to,  and  tell  your  constituents  that 
what  is  left  would  apply  to  Federal  of- 
fenses. In  other  words,  cut  out  99.99  of 
the  criminals  from  under  this  sentencing 
and  this  punishment,  because  you  only 
liad  in  the  first  9  months  of  this  year 
1693  cases  which  would  qualify  as  Fed- 
eral offenses  as  far  as  robbery,  murder, 
and  aggravated  assault  are  concerned. 

They  are  going  to  tell  you.  "The  penol- 
ogists say  that  this  is  bad."  I  told  you 
the  other  day  that  right  now  they  seldom 
get  in  there  long  enough  for  the  psychol- 
ogist and  the  penologist  to  shake  hands 
with  them  before  they  are  out  again. 

They  will  tell  you  that  these  are  mis- 
guided children.  I  tell  you  I  think  the 
crooks  are  smarter  than  the  penologists 
and  the  so-called  rehabilitation  experts, 
because  most  of  the  major  crimes  are 
committed  by  repeating  offenders.  The 
offenses  are  committed  by  those  who  are 
out  on  parole  and  out  on  bond. 

The  people  of  this  coimtry  want  action 
out  of  this  Congress.  They  are  looking  to 
this  Congress.  This  bill  has  nothing  in  it 
that  I  can  see  which  is  going  to  deter 
the  criminal  or  punish  him.  What  you 
liave  here  is  aimed  at  what  the  so-called 
experts  want,  which  is  to  try  to  remove 
guns  from  the  hands,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, of  the  citizens.  That  is  what  it  is. 
It  is  the  honest,  law-abiding  citizens  who 
will  abide  by  this  law  if  you  pass  it.  But 
let  us  have  some  penalties  in  here.  Let 
us  say  one  word,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
about  the  crook. 

I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 


gentleman  very  much.  I  may  be  in  agree- 
ment with  some  of  your  statements.  \mi 
a  point  of  information:  As  I  read  'he 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  ha.^;  of. 
fered,  I  am  not  clear  on  this  point:  Would 
the  gentleman  advise  me  if  a  juvenile— 
we  will  say  a  12-year-old  youngstrr— 
went  out  and  bought  a  gun  and  beciinie 
involved  in  an  a.ssault  or  a  burglary  wo  ild 
it  l>e  mandatory  then  for  the  courts  lo 
sentence  him  to  not  less  than  10  year.v ' 

Second,  if  there  is  a  mentally  derai.ued 
person  or  if  there  is  one  who  is  mentally 
incompetent,  would  that  person  also  liave 
a  minimum  .sentence  of  10  years? 

Mr.  CASEY.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the 
court  could  suspend  the  sentence.  As  tar 
as  that  is  concerned,  the  U.S.  attorney 
has  the  discretion  of  even  filing  a  case. 
He  does  not  have  to  file  a  case.  You  know, 
they  have  not  filed  a  lot  of  cases  in  in- 
stances in  which  you  and  I  might  think 
they  ought  to  have  filed  them.  I  think 
there  is  plenty  of  discretion. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  You  are  >av- 
ing.  then,  that  it  is  not  a  mandatory  .-i-n- 
tence.  Are  "States"  guns  included  in  :lie 
definition? 

Mr.  CASEY.  It  is  included  in  the  de- 
scription of  weapons  in  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  ihe 
gentleman  from  Texas  lias  expired. 

'On  request  of  Mr.  Dowdy,  and  jv 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Casey  was  :,!- 
lowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.  I 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman  will  ihe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  line 
with  the  gentlewoman's  question,  I  think 
it  might  be  suggested  that  the  law  !e- 
s^arding  juvenile  defenders  would  i.ot 
take  any  effect  in  any  case  to  which  ihe 
aentlewoman  referred.  The  juvenile 
laws  would  cover  that.  As  far  as  the  :n- 
.sanity  questions,  the  laws  on  insanity 
would  cover  those,  and  that  would  i.ot 
be  a  problem  in  connection  with  tins 
particular  amendment. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  also  want  to  say  this.  We  are  ■-ioinE; 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  maybe  ut 
this  amendment  if  we  want  to.  That  ;.s 
the  responsibility  of  those  who  do  i  .  I 
am  just  pleased  that  we  finally  le;  a 
chance  to  .say  something  against  'ae 
criminal.  But  if  we  reduce  this  to  -ust 
Federal  offenses,  we  are  going  to  have  it 
deal  with  a  very  minute  portion  of  '.he 
criminal  element  of  this  country. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentlet-'.an 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  two  points.  In 
the  first  place,  I  would  certainly  asjree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Texas  iMr. 
Dowdy]  who  said  a  moment  ago  that 
absent  any  provision  in  this  which  re- 
peals the  laws  that  govern  the  handlin':: 
of  juvenile  offenders — and  I  am  talk,  ?; 
about  both  Federal  and  State  laws-  ii 
that  subject,  the  protection  extended  to 
juveniles  would  not  be  affected  by  this 
law,  as  I  see  it.  As  one  former  prosecut- 
ing attorney  looking  at  it.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  would  be  any  impact,  absent 
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that  repealer  language,  with  regard  to 
the  laws  governing  the  handling  of  ju- 
veniles in  the  Federal  and  in  the  State 
courts. 

Secondly.  I  have  joined  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  in  sponsorship  of  this 
leui-slation.  and  I  think  there  is  a  need 
for  stronger  law  enforcement  and  moi-e 
effective  action  against  the  law  viola- 
tor. This  emphasis  on  more  vigorous  ac- 
tion to  punish  the  lawbreaker  appealed 
to  me  from  the  very  first,  in  evaluating 
the  Casey  amendment.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  bearing  down  very  heav- 
ily on  that  requirement  which,  I  think, 
is  a  paramount  requirement  in  the  field 
ot  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciat?  the  gentleman  joining  me  in  this. 
I  cannot  do  this  by  myself.  I  need  the 
support  of  all.  I  think  this,  that  when 
tlie  police  officer  spends  more  time  ap- 
prehending the  criminal  than  the 
criminal  spends  in  jail,  it  gets  a  little 
.sickening. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further  for  one 
further  point? 

Mr  CASEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank   the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

•I  understand  that  an  amendment  is 
pom?  to  be  offered  to  clear  up  the  prob- 
lem of  the  law-enforcement  officer  who 
may  be  involved  in  what  might  be  con- 
strued as  an  assault. 

Mr.  CASEY.  That  is  correct.  That  was 
pointed  out  the  other  day,  by,  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates],  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Scheuer]  and  it  is  a  ver>' 
uood  point.  An  amendment  will  be  of- 
fered to  take  out  that  possibility,  or  to 
take  care  of  removing  that  position  of 
having  a  police  officer  or  someone  who 
is  licensed  to  carrj-  a  gun.  who  may  be 
charged  with  a  simple  assault  or  some- 
thing of  that  nature. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for  the 
time  he  has  yielded  to  me.  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  a  ver>'  desirable  ap- 
proach in  this  particular  amendment.  I 
regret  that  it  has  to  be  considered  in 
the  context  of  other  legislation,  but  that 
apparently  is  the  state  of  affairs  that 
confronts  us  here  today. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  offering  this 
amendment;  I  introduced  a  similar  bill 
sometime  ago.  I  think  the  amendment 
places  the  onus  on  the  criminal  rather 
than  on  the  law-abiding  citizens.  It  is 
high  time  we  deal  with  the  criminal 
rather  than  blame  society  for  the  dis- 
respect for  law  and  order  that  is  now 
prevalent. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Tliat  is  what  we  have  to 
do,  we  have  to  place  the  blame  where  it 
belongs,  on  the  criminal. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
appalled  by  the  argimient  that  this  law 
will  overload  our  prisons.  Is  it  not  far 
better  to  build  the  additional  prisons  to 
incarcerate  the  criminals,  rather  than 
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to  have  them  running  at  large  to  prey 
on  our  law-abiding  citizens? 

Mr.  CASEY.  That  is  correct.  I  know 
the  people  of  this  country  would  build 
the  prisons  to  contain  the  criminals. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  as.sociate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  jientle- 
man  and  the  amendment.  I  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  who  has  come  in  today  with 
an  amendment  which  is  vitally  neces- 
sary if  we  intend  ever  to  get  suppression 
of  crime. 

We  have  for  a  Kood  number  of  years 
taken  care  of  the  .society,  of  those  other 
than  criminals,  but  the  various  Supreme 
Court  decisions  have  hamstrung  the  po- 
lice officers  to  the  point  where  we  have 
brought  society  to  chaos. 

I  have  a  bill  similar  to  that  of  the 
gentleman  which  is  pending,  and  I  am 
happy  today  to  lise  in  support  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

I  have  spent  most  of  my  adult  life  in 
the  field  of  law  enforcement,  and  we 
have  long  sought  mandatory  .sentences 
for  those  persons  who  commit  crimes 
with  a  gun. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

SUBSTITUTE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  POFP 
FOR    THE    AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    CASEY 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Casey]. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Poff  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Casey:  On  page  28,  after  line  2,  Insert  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

"Id  Whoever — 

"(1)  uses  a  firearm  to  commit  any  felony 
which  may  be  prosecuted  In  a  court  of  the 
United  States,  or 

"(2)  carries  a  firearm  unlawfully  during 
the  commission  of  any  felony  which  may  be 
prosecuted  in  a  court  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  Imprison- 
ment for  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more 
than  ten  years.  In  the  case  of  his  second  or 
subsequent  conviction  under  this  subsec- 
tion, such  person  shall  be  sentenced  to  a 
term  of  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  five 
years  nor  more  than  twenty-five  years.  The 
execution  or  Imposition  of  any  term  of  Im- 
prisonment imposed  under  this  subsection 
may  not  be  suspended,  and  probation  may 
not  be  granted.  Any  term  of  imprisonment 
imposed  under  this  subsection  may  not  be 
Imposed  to  run  concurrently  with  any  term 
of  imprisormient  Imposed  for  the  commis- 
sion of  such  felony." 

And  redesignate  the  following  subsection 
accordingly. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Poff  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  amend- 
ment is  a  substitute  for  the  Casey 
amendment,  but  it  is  not  in  derogation 
of  the  Casey  amendment.  Rather,  it  re- 
tains its  central  thrust  and  targets  upon 
the  criminal  rather  than  the  gim.  In  sev- 
eral particulars,  the  substitute  strength- 
ens the  Casey  amendment. 

My  substitute  makes  it  a  separate  Fed- 
eral crime  to  use  a  firearm  in  the  com- 
mission of  another  Federal  crime  and 
invokes  separate  and  supplemental  pen- 


alties. For  the  first  offense,  the  penalty 
is  a  minimum  of  1  year  and  a  maximum 
of  10  years.  For  the  second  offense,  the 
penalty  is  a  minimum  of  5  years  and 
a  maximum  of  25  years.  It  will  be  said 
that  the  penalty  structure  in  my  substi- 
tute is  less  than  that  in  the  Casey 
amendment.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
minimum  penalties  are  smaller,  the  sub- 
stitute is  not  weaker.  Indeed,  the  sub- 
stitute is  stronger.  The  substitute  pro- 
vides that  the  penalties  cannot  be  sus- 
pended and  that  probation  cannot  be 
granted.  The  Casey  amendment  contains 
no  such  pixjvision. 

My  substitute  is  al.so  stronger  in  that 
it  compels  the  court  to  impose  the  sen- 
tence to  run  consecutively  upon  the  pen- 
alty previously  imposed  for  the  basic 
crime.  The  Casey  amendment  permits 
the  court  to  make  the  two  penalties  i-un 
concurrently  and  to  suspend  any  part 
or  all  of  either  or  both. 

It  will  al.so  be  argued  in  opposition  to 
both  the  Casey  amendment  and  my  sub- 
stitute that  the  mmimum  mandatory 
penalty  is  often  counterproductive. 
Oi-dlnarily.  this  is  true  for  two  reasons. 
First,  when  the  prosecuting  attorney 
feels  that  the  minimum  penalty  is 
preater  that  the  gravity  of  the  offense  in 
a  particular  case,  he  simply  indicts  for 
a  lesser  included  offen.se  or  abandons 
prosecution  altogether.  If  the  accused 
is  indicted  and  the  juiy  feel  that  extenu- 
ating circumstances  make  the  minimum 
IJenalty  too  harsh,  they  search  diligently 
for  reasonable  doubt  and  acquit.  In  this 
particular  context,  however,  the  argu- 
ment Ls  not  quite  so  valid.  The  effect  of 
a  minimum  mandators'  sentence  in  this 
case  is  to  persuade  the  man  who  is 
tempted  to  commit  a  Federal  felony  to 
leave  his  gun  at  home.  Any  such  per- 
son should  imderstand  that  if  he  uses  his 
gun  and  is  caught  and  convicted,  he  is 
going  to  jail.  He  .should  further  under- 
stand that  if  he  docs  so  a  second  time, 
he  is  going  to  jail  for  a  longer  time. 

The  Casey  amendment  applies  to  t>oth 
Federal  felonies  and  State  felonies.  My 
substitute  is  confined  to  Federal  felonies. 
This  is  for  three  reasons. 

First.  I  do  not  want  to  put  upon  the 
Federal  prosecutor  the  evidentiary  bur- 
den of  proving  that  the  firearm  moved 
in  interstate  commerce  in  order  to  estab- 
lish Federal  jurisdiction  in  each  indi- 
vidual case.  Even.'  Federal  felony  defined 
in  the  code  already  has  its  own  juris- 
dictional base. 

Second,  if  State  felonies  are  included, 
the  caseload  cast  upon  the  Federal  in- 
vestigative and  prosecutive  apparatus 
would  be  unmanageable.  Last  year.  State 
cases  in  which  jruns  were  used  included 
71,000  robberies,  55,000  aggravated  as- 
saults, and  7,700  homicides.  If  only  a 
fraction  of  these  were  prosecuted  under 
the  Casey  amendment,  civil  cases  on  the 
already  crowded  dockets  of  the  93  U.S. 
district  courts  would  never  be  heard. 

Third,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  wise  to  convert  State 
crimes  into  Federal  crimes  on  such  a 
massive  scale.  The  Constitution  reserves 
the  police  powers  to  the  several  States. 
What  is  at  issue  is  the  proper  function 
of  the  federal  system.  What  is  at  stake 
is  the  concept  of  dual  sovereignties.  What 
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is  involved  is  the  dang^  of  centralized 
police  powers. 

This  new  Federal  crln*  we  are  creat 
inp;  should  remain  within  its  own  bound 
aries  and  not  trespass  u,  on  the  domain 
of  the  States. 

For  the  saice  of  legls 
should  be  noted  that  my 
intended  to  apply  to  t 
111.  112,  or  113  which  al 
penalties  for  the  use  of 
saulting  ofBcials,  with 
2114  concerning  armed 
mail  or  banks,  with  secti 
ing  armed  assaults  upo 
or  with  chapter  44  whi 
firearm  felonies. 

Mr.   PUCINSKI.    Mr 
thcKentlemar  yield? 

Mr.  POPF.  I  yield  to 
from  Illinoi.s. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  It  s*ms  to  me  the 
sjcntleman  by  his  own  st  itement  admits 
that  this  amendment  wi  uld  really  omit 
the- people- that  are  creaf  ng  the  greatest 
problem  in  this  countiT-  You  said  there 
were  71.000  robberies  usi:  g  armed  weap- 
ons which  were  prose(  iited  in  State 
courts.  Yet  your  ameni  ment  you  say 
would  very  specifically  ej  :lude  this  cate- 
gory. It  occurs  to  me  tha  if  we  are  going 
really  to  deal  with  this  iroblem  and  do 
it  effectively,  we  ought  o  include  these 
State  crimes.  Otherwisi  I  do  not  see 
any  particular  need  for  t  lis  amendment. 
I  support  your  amendi  lent  and  I  sup- 
port the  original  amenc  ment.  However, 
I  question  whether  or  i  ot  it  really  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  bulaof  the  problem. 
I  feel  that  your  amen  Iment  does  not 
reach  the  bulk  of  the  pr  »blem. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  thank  tl  ;  gentleman  for 
his  comments.  The  gen  leman  has  sug- 
gested that  the  bulk  of  t  le  problem  rests 
in  that  area — and  I  do  lot  quarrel  with 
his  comment  but  if  the  ''ederal  Govern- 
ment is  to  deal  with  t  lat  bulk  of  the 
problem,  the  only  way  we  can  proceed 
under  the  Constitution  s  to  amend  the 
Constitution. 

Further,  insofar  as  t  ie  share  of  the 
problem  under  the  jui  sdiction  of  the 
Federal  Government,  tH  ;  list  of  felonies 
is  very  long.  I  hold  a  i  irtial  list  in  my 
hand  consisting  of  sevt  i  pages.  This  is 
the  area  of  responsibi  Ity  the  Federal 
Government  ought  to  n  eet. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Ml  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  t(  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  t]  ank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

There  is  one  question  that  has  arisen 
in  my  mind  about  the  C  sey  amendment 
which  I  believe  your  ar  endment  would 
clarify  and  that  is  tliis  situation  which 
exists  in  Texas  where  a  killing  is  simply 
not  defined  as  a  homi<  ide,  but  it  is  in 
New  York. 

Let  me  pose  some  qt  estions  respect- 
ing the  Casey  amendmei  t: 

Suppose  a  man  in  '  'exas  takes  his 
wife  in  adultery  with  her  paramour, 
draws  a  .38  Colt,  ma(  e  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  forthwith  kil  5  the  paramour. 
Is  he  guilty  under  the]  Casey  amend- 
ment of  using  a  firearm  jwhich  has  been 
transported  in  interstatejconimerce  dur 
ing  the  commission  of  htmiciue? 


Under  article  1220  of  the  Texas  Penal 
Code  the  man  is  guilty  of  no  grade  of 
homicide.  Massie  v.  State,  16  S.W.  770, 
Morrison  v.  State.  47  S.W.  369.  Does  this 
remove  him  from  the  reach  of  Federal 
law  if  the  Casey  amendment  is  adopted? 

Suppose  it  was  the  wife  who  took  her 
husband  in  adultery  and  killed  his  mis- 
tress under  the  same  conditions.  Under 
Read  v.  State.  59  S.W.  t2d)  122.  her  act 
is  not  justified  under  article  1220.  There- 
lore,  she  is  guilty  of  homicide  under 
State  law  and  presumably  under  tlie 
Ca.sey  amendment. 

Or  suppose  a  man  kills  his  wife's  para- 
mour in  New  York.  In  that  State  such 
does  constitute  a  liomicide.  Thus,  the 
mandatory  10-year  sentence  would  apply. 

Tlie  examples  I  have  given  show  that 
if  in  the  Casey  amendment  the  use  of  the 
term,  "homicide,  "  refers  to  the  State 
definition  of  the  offense,  then  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  will  apply  very 
differently  in  precisely  the  same  fact 
situation  depending  on  the  State  in 
which  it  occurs.  The  result  is  that  under 
a  Federal  statute  one  class  of  persons 
would  go  Scot  free  and  another  class  of 
persons,  exactly  similarly  situated  ex- 
cept as  to  the  place  of  the  event,  would 
receive  a  mandatory  10-year  sentence. 
It  is  .submitted  that  this  does  not  afford 
equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

The  classification  has  no  reasonable 
relation  to  the  activity  which  is  sought 
to  be  deterred:  the  commission  of  rob- 
berj-,  assault,  murder,  rape,  burglary, 
kidnapping,  or  intentional  homicide 
committed  by  a  person  who  is  using  or 
carrying  any  firearm  which  has  been 
transported  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce. 

The  only  thing  that  would  save  the 
Casey  amendment  from  this  unconstitu- 
tional discriminatory  effect  would  be  to 
treat  all  of  these  offenses  as  federally 
defined  offenses.  But  such  is  to  jump 
from  one  horn  of  a  dilemma  to  the  other. 
If  the  offenses  are  federally  defined  to 
afford  the  necessai-y  uniformity,  then 
there  is  no  body  of  law  which  spells  out 
their  elements  and  the  defenses  to  them. 

For  instance,  is  "homicide"  the  crime 
as  it  exists  in  New  York,  or  is  it  the 
crime  as  it  exists  in  Texas?  The  only  way 
to  define  the  offenses  would  be  by  some 
Federal  "common  law"  which  has  not 
heretofore  existed.  Most  if  not  all  gen- 
eral criminal  law  dealing  with  these 
offenses  has  been  delineated  in  the  stat- 
utes and  in  the  common  law  of  the 
States. 

How  would  the  indictment  read  re- 
specting an  offense  which  is  not  defined 
in  any  Federal  statute  other  than  to  give 
it  a  name  like  "assault"? 

Such  a  construction  of  the  statute 
would  not  sufficiently  define  the  crime  to 
permit  the  framing  of  an  indictment 
which  would  apprise  the  accused  of  the 
precise  offense  with  which  he  is  charged. 
I  believe  that  this  would  deny  the  ac- 
cused due  process  of  law. 

As  I  have  said  before  on  this  amend- 
ment, I  do  not  believe  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  reach  so  far  into  the 
field  of  State  criminal  law.  I  did  not 
assert  this  as  a  constitutional  objection. 
The  Federal  authority  has  a  long  reach 
under  court  interpretations.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  should  use  the  full 


extent  of  that  reach.  To  do  so  might  be 
constitutional,  but  it  is  not  desirable  I 
believe  the  Casey  amendment  would  be 
an  extremely  radical  departure  in  the  ci.- 
rection  of  federalism  in  all  phases  •  f 
control  of  individual  behavior  allepcd 
to  be  criminal. 

The  constitutional  points  that  I  lune 
raised  here  are  quite  different  from  those 
associated  with  the  scope  of  the  com- 
merce clause.  They  deal  with  the  much 
more  fundamental  propositions  that  citi- 
zens are  entitled  to  due  process  and  equal 
protection  of  law. 

I  believe  on  these  grounds  the  Cas-cy 
amendment  is  either  unconstitutional 
or  would  be  so  limited  under  con.stitu- 
tional  standards  as  to  be  ineffectual.  T;,e 
Poff  amendment,  since  it  applies  to  carr- 
fully  defined  Federal  criminal  offenses, 
does  not  attempt  to  ingrain  f>dei.l 
penalties  on  disparate  State  offenses,  o;- 
erates  wholly  within  the  Federal  field, 
and  is  a  much  more  dependable  detene?:i 
of  crimes  with  firearms. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  for  his  contribution  and  may  I 
say  I  appreciate  his  support  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  thank  the  t:entleir.a.; 
from  Virginia  for  yielding  and  I  wish  ) 
commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Virginia  for  offering  this  clarify- 
ing amendment. 

I  was  greatly  concerned  about  the  ori-- 
inal  language,  because  I  feared  that  we 
might  be  legislating  the  necessity  of  set- 
ting up  a  massive  national  police  forcj 
which  I  am  sure  that  \ery  few  Member- 
of  this  House  would  desire.  But,  I  do  ha\L' 
one  question  concerning  the  procedure 
to  be  used  under  this  section. 

Are  you  contemplating — the  gentle- 
man makes  it  a  Federal  offense,  anotht: 
separate  Federal  offense  to  use  a  firr- 
arm  to  commit  any  felony  which  ma.v 
be  committed.  If  during  the  commissicu 
of  any  felony  wherein  such  firearm  is 
used  the  party  may  be  prosecuted  ;:; 
any  court  of  the  United  States?  Does  tl.o 
gentleman  contemplate  the  second  crim- 
inal proceeding  or  can  this  man  be  tried 
in  the  original  proceedin.5  where  he  was 
first  tried? 

Mr.  POFF.  First  of  all.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  for  his  support 
of  my  amendment  and  second  may  I 
commend  him  for  the  knowledge  and  in- 
sight which  he  has  displayed  with  rel- 
erence  to  this  problem. 

The  answer  to  his  question  is  in  the 
affirmative;  namely,  it  would  be  ex- 
pected that  the  prosecution  for  the  basic 
felony  and  the  prosecution  under  my 
substitute  would  constitute  one  proceed- 
ing out  of  which  two  separate  penalties 
may  grow. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cramer)  Mr.  Poff  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 
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Mr.  RODINO.  First  of  all  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  offering 
this  substitute  and  I  think  it  has  slied 
considerable  light  on  this  very  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  Casey  amendment. 
I  think  we  are  all  concerned  with  ef- 
fectuating the  basic  tenets  of  American 
jurisprudence  of  tailoring  the  punish- 
ment to  fit  the  crime  and  bringing  the 
criminal  to  swift  and  certain  justice. 
However,  I  am  afraid  that  the  Casey 
amendment,  because  it  is  an  unwar- 
ranted extension  of  Federal  jurisdiction 
ai;d  an  invasion  of  State  jurisdiction 
imposing  this  kind  of  mandatory  sen- 
tence in  each  of  the  listed  cases  it  is 
going  to  have  a  particular  adverse  affect 
upon  our  system  of  criminal  justice. 

Although  the  Casey  amendment  sug- 
gests that  the  ptuiishment  would  fit  the 
crime  it  in  fact  has  the  opposite  effect 
because  we  know  that  the  judge  of  the 
court  wotild  be  restricted  in  his  discretion 
as  to  whether  or  not  this  particular  crim- 
inal may  be  rehabilitated  or  as  to  what  a 
proper  disposition  of  a  C£ise  may  be. 

Furthermore,  we  do  know  that  juries 
sometimes  are  deterred  when  there  is 
a  very  severe  penalty  from  finding  the 
ciiminal  guilty.  I  am  concerned  for  these 
i\  asons,  and  therefore  I  support  the  sub- 
st  tute  offered  by  the  geiitleman  from 
Vuginia.  I  believe  it  should  be  adopted. 
Mr.  POFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  sup- 
port the  substitute  offered  by  the  ren- 
tleman  from  Virginia. 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the  ap- 
proach suggested  by  the  gentleman  pro- 
viding for  an  adequate  deterrent,  as  is 
the  stiggestion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tt  xas  in  his  amendment,  but  I  believe 
t!;at  his  amendment  is  substantially 
weaker  than  the  proposal  presented  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  can  pass 
gun  laws  year  after  year,  but  we  will 
never-  accomplish  the  objective  needed 
0:  deterring  the  prospective  criminal  or 
criminal  from  using  those  guns,  and  if 
we  are  going  to  do  something  about  it 
tlien  we  have  to  have  some  form  of  de- 
terrent to  keep  them  from  using  guns. 
Therefore  I  believe  the  suggested  sub- 
stitute of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
is  much  superior  and  much  stronger 
than  the  Casey  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  a 
couple  of  questions  relating  to  that  sub- 
ject in  pointing  out  the  fact  that  I  be- 
lieve the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  is  stronger  than  the 
Casey  amendment. 

First,  as  to  whether  or  not  under  the 
Casey  amendment  one  has  to  prove  the 
gun  has  been  transported  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce? 

Mr.  POFF.  Yes,  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  If  it  is  acquired  and 
used  inside  the  State,  it  would  not  be  a 
crime? 

Mr.  POFF.  There  would  be  no  Federal 
jurisdiction  unless  it  was  proved  that 
the  gim  moved  in  interstate  commerce. 


Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  a  weakness. 
Secondly,  your  substitute  provides  for 
the  sentences  to  not  run  concurrently, 
but  one  after  th^  other? 
Mr.  POFF.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Then  that  is  superior. 
Thirdly,  and  really  what  bothers  me 
the  most,  is  that  the  Casey  amendment 
does  not  cover  an  adequate  number  of 
crimes,  including  Federal  crimes.  It  does 
not  even  cover  the  large  number  of  hein- 
ous Federal  crimes  to  which  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia would  apply;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  POFF.  My  amendment  would  ap- 
ply to  all  Federal  felonies  including  hein- 
ous crimes  in  all  grades,  down  to  the  low- 
est level  of  a  felony. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Then,  of  course,  the 
judge  could  wipe  the  whole  business  out 
in  the  Casey  amendment  with  a  suspen- 
sion? 

Mr.  POFF.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  But  he  cannot  do  it  in 
the  gentleman's  substitute. 

And  in  the  list  of  crimes  the  gentle- 
man referred  to  three  or  four  pages  there, 
.uay  number  of  those  heinous  crimes  are 
not  included  under  the  Casey  amend- 
ment; is  that  correct? 

N!r.  POFF.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  And  with  respect  to 
L^uns  used  in  an  attempt  to  commit  mur- 
der or  rape  or  burglary  or  kidnapping 
or  homicide,  that  would  not  be  included 
in  the  gentleman's  amendment,  would  it? 

Mr.  POFF.  No;  it  would  not. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  But  it  would  be  in  the 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia. 

For  those  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
.support  the  substitute  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  Insofar  as  it  is  defined  in 
the  Federal  code  as  a  felony  itself,  it 
would  be  included. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman states  that  my  amendment  would 
not  cover  the  heinous  crimes,  but  it  is 
pretty  well  enumerated  in  there  what 
woulci  be  covered.  I  would  further  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  the  first  6  months 
there  were  already  1,693  cases  of  rape, 
murder,  and  aggravated  assault  that 
would  fall  in  the  category  of  this  bill.  In 
other  words,  the  gentleman  is  going  to 
eliminate  most  of  the  criminals  in  this 
countrj'  from  being  under  this  bill.  They 
have  to  originate  in  the  Federal  courts. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  want  this  under  the  Con- 
stitution, and  it  should  be  put  in  the 
States. 

The  gentleman  is  absolutely  correct 
about  the  number  of  offenses,  and  the 
gentleman  also  is  aware.  I  am  sure,  that 
in  the  total  FBI  establishment  we  have 
less  than  7.000  agents,  and  I  believe  the 
gentleman  understands  the  great  burden 
his  amendment  would  put  upon  the  in- 
vestigative arm  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  many  of  us 
have  been  disturbed  about  the  fact  that 
this  applies  only  to  a  small  percentage 
of  the  crimes,  but  at  the  same  time  con- 
stitutionally the  gentleman  is  correct.  We 
should  all  bear  in  mind  that  wliile  we 
are  concerned  on  a  national  level,  every 
State  legislature  is  equally  concerned 
about  this  problem,  and  it  would  t)€ 
hoped  that  from  the  impetus  that  we 
make  here  in  the  passage  of  this  par- 
ticular amendment  that  the  States  will 
follow  the  example  that  we  have  estab- 
lished here. 

I  believe  that  is  the  answer  that  should 
be  given  to  those  who  are  concerned 
about  the  elimination  of  some  95  percent 
of  the  crimes.  This  is  an  area  of  State 
responsibility  and  I  hope  they  will  pass 
.some  legislation  making  it  a  separate 
crime  and  mandatory  sentence  for  any- 
one guilty  of  the  commission  of  a  felony 
wherein  a  firearm  was  used. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentkman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
his  initiative  in  introducing  this  type  of 
legLslation  back  earlier  tliis  year,  to  set 
us  in  the  right  direction,  and  even  2  years 

ago. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned  as 
most  Members  are  regarding  the  consti- 
tutional aspects  of  it. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  must  in  all 
good  conscience  support  the  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

I  beUeve  that  the  legislatures  from  the 
50  States 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  Poff.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  1  Mr.  Railsback  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
have  only  the  highest  regard,  as  he  well 
kiiows,  for  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  many  occa- 
sions we  have  cosponsored  legislation 
and  we  have  worked  together. 

I  also  recognize  that  in  the  last  few 
months  we  have  been  witnesses  to  some 
real  catastrophes.  We  have  had  .some 
assassinations,  including  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York,  Senator  Kennedy. 

But  I  feel  as  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  as  one  who  is  in  strong  support 
now  of  the  mail-order  ban.  that  there 
.should  be  some  comments  made  about 
the  hearings  that  we  have  undergone  and 
about  .some  of  the  other  actions  that  we 
have  taken. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  before  us  a 
bill  which  would  completely  ban  inter- 
state mail-order  sales  both  of  handguns 
and  long  guns  as  well  as  over-the-coun- 
ter sales. 

There  is  another  important  aspect  of 
this  bill  which  I  think  is  often  overlooked 
and  which  is  probably  the  most  impor- 
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[our  action, 
leld  no  hearings 
Jion. 

St?  What  is  likely 
leral  registration 


tant  single  aspect  of  his  bill,  and  that 
is  that  it  would  for  llie  first  time  lend 
enforceability  to  the  Slate  and  local  laws 
that  take  the  Initiative  to  enact  what- 
ever kind  of  law  the:  feel  Is  necessary 
for  their  own  State. 

This  has  not  been  rue  up  until  now 
There  has  been  no  ir  centive  heretofore 
for  a  particular  Stat  or  local  govern- 
ment to  enact  any  cind  of  a  strong 
licensing  or  permit  li  w  or  registration 
law  if  it  so  chose  to  do,  because  there 
was  no  way  of  enforc  ig  that  law. 

In  other  words,  pe<  pie  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  could  go  to  a  suburb  and  could 
obtain  a  firearm  over  the  counter  with- 
out being  subject  to  \  ny  licensing  pro- 
visions. But  this  bill  w  )uld  lend  enforce- 
ability to  the  States  ind  local  govern- 
ments for  the  first  time,  if  this  passes, 
and  they  will  l>e  able  ta  obtain  some  en- 
forces bility  by  reason  o| 

In  addition,  we  have  1 
on  this  kind  of  Icglsla 

Whafwould  be  the  c^ 
to  be  the  cost  of  a  F4 
system? 

How  many  new  enfcloyees  would  we 
need  to  provide  any  k  nd  of  enforceabil- 
ity? What  is  going  to  compel  the  crimi- 
nals to  register  their  i  uns  if  there  is  not 
some  kind  of  enforcea  ility? 

Right  now  the  entir  FBI  force  is  com- 
prised of  only  6,750  i  eople.  In  contrast 
there  are  40.000  Stat  and  local  police 
jurisdictions  with  app  oximately  420,000 
officers. 

The  entire  U.S.  att  )rneys  force  con- 
sists of  only  93  U.S.  .ttorneys  and  712 
£issistant  U.S.  attomej  >. 

In  contrast  there  a  e  estimated  to  be 
2,700  State  and  local  prosecutor  offices, 
some  of  which  have  as  many  as  200  pros- 
ecuting attorneys. 

Now  why  should  thi  not  be  the  proper 
responsibility  of  the  S  ite  and  local  gov- 
ernments? 

Eight  States  alrea(  v  have  licensing 
laws. 

We  have  serious  co  istitutional  prob- 
lems and  it  is  my  hoi  e  that  all  of  you 
have  had  a  chance  to  read  about  these 
constitutional  probleir  i  in  the  remarks 
inserted  in  the  Record  Dy  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  fMr.  Pof  '1  on  Wednesday. 

Then  we  have  a  seition  in  this  bill 
which  Is  section  935  wllch  is  preposter- 
ous, in  all  due  respe<«  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  whom  I  have  the 
greatest  admiration.  Dojyou  require  the 
Secretai-y  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  com- 
pensation to  anybody 
firearm  to  the  Federal  i 

What   is   this   going 
been  estimated  that  th^ 
from  50  million  to  200  | 

Suppose  that  50  mil 


lat  turns  in  his 
roverrunent? 
to  cost?  It  has 
re  are  anywhere 
lillion  firearms, 
lion  were  turned 


in  voluntarily  at  a  costJsay.  in  Just  com- 


is  would  mean 
usly   authorized 


pensation,  of  $25  each. 

that  without  any  prevj 

or  appropriated  fundsjthe  Federal  Gov 

ernment  would  have    o  come  up  with 

$1,250,000,000. 

So  I  strenuously  a  id  strongly  urge 
that,  in  the  light  of  tl  e  pending  bill,  on 
which  we  have  worke<  hard,  and  which 
for  the  first  time  giv«  5  an  assurance  of 
enforceability  to  Stal  ;  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  meeting  their  own  needs, 
that  we  reject  the  aj  lendment. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mf.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  RAIUSBACK.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  there  have  been  hearings  on  this 
legislation  in  the  other  body.  I  have  had 
occasion  to  look  at  some  of  the  hearings 
that  have  been  held  over  there.  I  have 
also  investigated  the  subject  of  cost,  and 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  type  of  reg- 
istration the  gentleman  speaks  of  would 
be  far  more  expensive. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Railsback 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  wUl  yield  again  to 
the  gentleman,  but  first  I  would  like  to 
respond  by  asking  a  question.  Is  my  col- 
league aware  that  In  the  State  of  New 
York,  I  believe  it  was  indicated  by  the 
mayor  of  New  York,  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  charge  a  $25  fee  to  admin- 
ister such  a  program  for  each  individual 
transaction? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  registration  fee  would  be 
$1. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  That  would  not  pay 
for  the  paper. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  The  cost,  as  I  estimate 
it,  would  be  about  $15  million.  But  that 
is  just  a  fraction  of  1  percent  of  the  cost 
of  crime. 

We  have  mentioned  also  the  fact  that 
a  person  who  surrenders  a  gun  is  en- 
titled to  just  compensation.  That  author- 
ity is  granted.  But  there  is  no  compulsion 
on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  to  provide 
compensation.  There  is  nothing  manda- 
tory there.  It  is  provided  sunply  that  if 
the  person  does  surrender  his  firearm, 
we  authorize  compensation.  That  author- 
ity must  be  in  the  bill,  I  believe. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleague,  but  I  want  the 
Members  not  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
not  only  do  we  ban  interstate  sales  here, 
we  give  the  State  and  local  governments 
authority  to  do  something  themselves. 
We  have  held  no  hearings  in  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  that  I  can  remember. 

Let  me  just  point  out  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  that  many  States  now 
have  legislation  pending.  Eight  States 
already  have  registration  laws.  Our  own 
State  has  a  licensing  law.  I  know  we  are 
inclined  to  legislate  in  what  amounts  to 
a  mood  of  panic.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question  about  it.  I  submit  we  have  a 
good  bill. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police  have  recommended  this  legisla- 
tion since  1922.  They  support  it  today. 
And  that  is  a  State-oriented  body,  it 
seems  to  me. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia.  I  had  a  similar 
substitute  prepared  to  offer,  but  the 
Chair   recognized    the   gentleman   from 


Virginia  first  and  this  is  certainly  as  it 
should  be.  because  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  is  a  member  of  the  Judicial^ 
Committee  which  is  handling  this  bill, 
and,  accoi'ding  to  the  rules  of  the  House, 
members  of  the  committee  handling  ;he 
legislation  should  have  priority  in  mat- 
ters of  this  kind,  and  I  certainly  agree 
w'th  this  procedure. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  is  at- 
tempting to  do  what  I  have  attempted 
to  do  in  my  amendment  and  in  my  pro- 
posed bill  which  I  introduced  dealing 
with  this  matter  of  crime  and  the  use  of 
firearms.  The  emphasis  should  be,  and 
we  are  in  agreement,  on  the  user  of  the 
weapon,  rather  than  the  weapon  itself. 
Certainly,  if  we  are  going  to  vigorou.sly 
combat  this  problem  of  crime,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  have  not  only  stricter 
measures  dealing  with  the  subject,  but 
we  are  also  going  to  have  to  require 
a  vigorous  prosecution  of  those  measures 
and  incarceration  of  the  guilty,  so  as  to 
provide  the  strongest  deterrent  to  pre- 
clude the  repetition  of  the  crimes  of 
violence  and  the  unlawful  use  of  firearms 
in  their  commission. 

For  too  long  now  the  emphasis,  by  ju- 
dicial interpretation,  has  been  placed  on 
the  "rights"  of  the  criminal  to  the  ne- 
glect of  his  responsibility  as  a  meml)er  af 
society  and  to  the  neglect  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  law-abiding  citizen. 
Courts  in  many  cases  have  been  too 
promiscuous  in  their  use  of  probation 
and  too  lenient  in  their  exercise  of  ju- 
dicial discretion  and  suspension  of 
criminal  penalties. 

As  I  previously  said,  I  had  introduced 
a  companion  measure  to  the  so-called 
Casey  amendment,  and  yet  while  I 
strongly  believe  that  his  amendment  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  I  am  quick  to 
realize  that  there  are  some  problems 
with  the  provision  that  requires  those 
merely  having  a  gun  in  their  possesiion 
to  be  subject  to  the  same  penalties  as 
those  who  actually  use  that  weapon  in 
the  commission  of  a  crime.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  situation  is  so  abnormal  and 
of  such  paramount  interest  to  the  wel- 
fare and  security  of  our  law-abiding  citi- 
zens, I  feel  that  we  have  to  adopt  strin- 
gent measures  to  remedy  the  situation. 
While  I  can  see  that  the  substitute  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  is  a  perfecting 
amendment  and  eliminates  the  possi- 
bility of  probation  or  suspension  of  the 
mandatory  minimum  sentence  for  both 
first  and  second  offenses,  I  regret  that 
his  substitute  only  covers  the  violation 
of  Federal  crimes.  Unfortunately,  this 
does  not  cover  the  bulk  of  crimes  because 
most  of  them  are  violations  of  State 
laws.  Hopefully,  State  legislatures  will 
take  the  necessary  action  to  cover  these 
problems.  Admittedly,  police  protection 
and  law  enforcement  is  a  local  matter, 
yet  because  of  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion and  its  national  scope,  I  think  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  proper  role 
to  play  in  dealing  with  the  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  rather  than  to  control 
guns,  I  think  that  the  solution  to  this 
problem  is  to  control  crime.  The  criminal 
alwa.vs  finds  a  way  to  obtain  a  weapon 
and  I  fear  that  by  legislation  dealing 
with  weapons,  if  we  are  not  exceedingly 
careful,  we  may  be  providing  the  crimi- 
nal with  additional  advantages  over  the 
law-abiding  citizen  and,  rather  than  re- 
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stricting  the  use  and  possession  of 
weapons  by  criminals,  we  may  wind  up 
by  prohibiting  the  lawful  use  of  weapons 
by  the  law-abiding  citizen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  my  amendment 
is  more  restiictive  and  imposes  more 
severe  ijenaities  than  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  his  is  a 
much  needed  step  in  the  right  direction 
and  I  can  certainly  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port it.  I  would  ursze  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  this  amendment  so  that  if  we  are 
to  have  legislation  dealing  further  with 
the  use  of  guns,  we  can  make  that  leg- 
islation meaningful  and  effective  by 
placing  the  burden  upon  the  criminal 
rather  than  on  the  law-abiding  citizen. 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Poff  substitute  amendment  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Casey  amendment. 

The  Casey  amendment  was  offered 
originally  in  the  foi-m  of  a  bill,  which 
was  H.R.  6137.  It  came  to  me  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj'- 
I  asked  for  repoits  from  the  various 
departments  having  jurisdiction — the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

The  Treasury  Department,  the  Justice 
Department,  and  the  FBI  all  oppose  the 
b:ll. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
pentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CASEY.  The  FBI  has  informed  me 
that  they  expressed  no  opinion  with  ref- 
erence to  this  bill  and  they  do  not  ex- 
press opinions  concerning  pending  legis- 
lation. You  state  that  the  FBI  expressed 
obiection  to  my  bill— the  FBI? 

Mr.  CELLER.  In  a  communication  to 
nie.  it  is  indicated  that  the  FBI  has 
raised  considerable  objections  to  it. 

Mr.  CASEY.  They  are  giving  you  and 
me  different  stories. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
great  affection  for  tiie  gentleman  from 
Texas.  I  believe  his  intentions  in  pre- 
senting his  amendment  are  most  praise- 
worthy. But  I  do  think,  most  sincerely, 
that  the  amendment  would  come  far  of 
the  mark  and  it  would  be  most  ineffec- 
tual. It  makes  of  ever>-  major  State 
crime — every  major  State  commonlaw 
crime — a  Federal  crime. 

Now  what  does  that  mean"'  It  means, 
according  to  the  figures  that  have  been 
presented  to  me  by  the  FBI.  that  in 
the  calendar  year  1967  when  there  were 
over  71.000  armed  robberies  with  a  gun 
and  55.000  aggravated  assaults  with  a 
gun  and  7.700  murders  and  nonneglipent 
manslaughter  cases  with  a  gun— that 
adds  up  to  133.700  crimes  with  guns. 

Now  all  those  crimes  would  be  brought 
into  the  Federal  court  and  they  would  be 
made  Federal  fe^nn'es. 

In  addition,  there  were  27,000  rapes 
and  1.600,000  burglaries  in  1967.  in  many 
of  which  cases  there  was.  undoubtedly, 
involved  the  use  of  a  gun. 

IM  us  assume  that  half  of  those  bur- 
gularies  were  committed  with  guns. 
That  would  make  800.000  more  cases 
that  would  be  drawn  into  the  Federal 
courts  making  a  total  of  933.700  cases. 
Why  the  Federal  courts  could  not  pos- 
sibly stand  such  a  load.  We  do  not  have 
the  judges  enough  for  that  pui-pose.  We 
do  not  have  piisons  enough   for  that 


purpose.    The    prisons    would    literally 
burst  at  the  seams  with  ovei-population. 

The  entire  U.S.  attomeys  in  num- 
ber consist  of  only  93  U.S.  attorneys  and 
712  assistant  U.S.  attomeys. 

How  many  more  assistant  U.S.  at- 
torneys would  be  necessary  to  hajidle 
tills  avalanche  of  cases? 

I  would  .say,  if  you  ask  me,  for  the 
number — I  would  say.  look  at  the  stars 
and  count  the  stars  and  that  would 
pive  you  the  number  of  assistants  that 
would  be  required  to  take  care  of  that 
many  cases — almost  a  million  cases  that 
would  be  di-awn  from  the  State  couits 
and  dumped  into  the  Federal  courts. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
gentleman's  statement  that  this  would  be 
a  Federal  crime  and  the  mandatory 
sr'iitences. 

But  by  the  same  token  the  gentleman 
cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  the  cases 
and  the  penalties  provided  for  in  this 
bill  we  have  under  consideration  would 
be  prosecuted  in  the  Federal  courts. 

I  think  you  have  to  take  into  consid- 
eration that  there  could  be  as  many  cases 
prosecuted  under  this  bill  without  the 
Casey  amendment  or  the  substitute 
amendment  thereto. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  gentleman 
elaborate  on  that  as  to  how  great  the 
increase  of  cases  in  the  Federal  courts 
might  be  with  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  question  the  conclusion 
leached  by  the  gentleman  as  stated  in 
his  question. 

Beyond  that  I  think  there  are  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Casey  amendment.  It 
makes  of  a  State  crime  a  Federal  crime- 
without  the  minute  and  careful  and  pre- 
cise definition  of  a  crime.  The  defendant 
would  not  know  what  he  is  to  be  held 
accountable  for.  The  language  used  is 
most  imprecise.  The  defendant  must 
know  exactly  and  without  doubt  the  na- 
ture of  the  crime  of  which  he  is  accused. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  am  a  little  concerned 
le.'^t  there  is  due  process  in  the  Casey 
proposal.  For  that  reason,  among  others. 
I  do  hope  that  the  Casey  amendment  will 
be  voted  down  and  that  the  Poff  substi- 
tute, which  is  a  most  constructive  amend- 
ment, will  be  favorably  considered  and 
voted  upon  by  this  Committee. 

.AMENDMENT    OFFERED     BV     MR.     DOWDY    TO     THE 
AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY      MR.     CASEY 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  ameniiment  to  the  Casey  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dowdy  to  ilie 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Casey:  In  the 
first  sentence,  after  the  word  "uses."  and 
before  the  word  ".iny."  strike  the  words  "or 
carries". 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  of- 
fering this  amendment,  it  is  in  no  way 


in  derogation  of  the  Casey  amendment, 
which  I  wholeheartedly  support.  The 
people  of  the  United  States — and  I  think 
it  is  true  in  everj'  section — are  disturbed 
about  crime,  riots,  and  looting  in  this 
land  of  oui's.  and  they  want  something 
done.  The  Casey  amendment  will  have 
the  effect  of  getting  sometliing  done 
about  It. 

My  feeling  about  this  gun  bill  that  we 
are  considering  here  is  that  it  is  more  or 
less  of  a  smokescreen  to  "snow"  people, 
to  get  their  minds  off  what  is  disturb- 
ing them  by  saying  that  a  gun  control 
bill  is  going  to  cure  crime.  It  is  not  going 
to  do  it.  It  will  not  do  a  thing  along 
that  line. 

The  Casey  amendment  will  at  least 
liut  one  thing  in  this  bill  that  will  have 
the  effect  of  curbing  crime.  That  is  what 
the  people  want.  I  do  not  believe  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  going  to  be 
".snowed"  by  the  idea  that  the  yun  bill 
is  going  to  slop  crime. 

I  believe  my  amendment  will  improve 
the  Casey  amendment.  It  would  take  out 
the  words,  "or  carries"  where  it  says  "u.ses 
or  carries"  any  firearm  in  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime.  I  believe  that  the  onus 
should  be  the  use  of  a  firearm  in  the 
commission  of  a  crime.  Tlie  fact  that  a 
I>erson  might  be  carr>'ing  a  firearm  could 
very  well  not  have  anything  to  do  witli 
the  commission  of  a  crime  if  the  gun  is 
not  used  or  exhibited.  Of  cour.se.  exhibit- 
ing would  be  using  the  gun  in  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime,  and  that  is  where 
the  burden  should  be  on  the  use  of  a 
gun  in  the  commission  of  a  crime. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  the  general 
debate  that  a  policeman,  having  a  per- 
fect right  to  have  a  gun,  might  come 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Casey 
amendment,  or  a  person  who  has  a  li- 
cense to  carry  a  gun  with  him,  and 
though  he  did  not  use  it,  if  he  got  in- 
volved in  a  fracas,  might  come  under  the 
burden  of  this  bill  because  he  had  been 
carrying  a  gtm.  though  it  would  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  commission  of 
an  offense  he  might  commit. 

I  believe  my  amendment  would  im- 
prove the  Casey  amendment.  It  certain- 
ly would  remove  the  objections  along  the 
line  I  have  mentioned  and  which  I  feel 
are  valid.  Certainly  the  people  of  the 
United  States  want  .something  done. 
They  are  not  going  to  be  misled  by  the 
smokescreen  attempted  to  be  raised  in 
our  country  that  the  proposed  nntigun 
bill  will  cure  the  expanding  crime,  riots, 
and  looting,  or  make  them  forget  that 
about  it.  by  diverting  their  attention. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASETiT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  offering  his  amendment.  It  is  the 
amendment  that  I  mentioned  when  I  first 
offered  my  amendment.  The  gentleman 
Is  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Judi- 
clarj-  Committee,  and  has  been  a  member 
of  that  committee  in  the  House  for  many 
years,  many  more  years  than  I  have  been 
here.  I  should  like  to  ask  him  this  ques- 
tion: Are  you  di£turt)ed  about  the  fact 
that  some  have  doubts  about  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  amendment,  in  view 
of  all  the  other  measures  that  we  have 
passed  in  this  Congress  with  very  little 
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doubt  about  their  con  itltutionallty  and 
the  invasion  of  State  aJthorlty? 

Mr.   EXDWDY.   I.   fra  nkly. 
gentleman  that  in  the 
service  in  the  Congrea  ,  bills  have  come 
before  us.  and  I  have  l^en  seriously  dis- 
turbed    about     their 
Nevertheless  they  were 

In    those   instances, 
constitutionality  was 


no    occasion    for 
ised    here.    The 


ous  than  in  this  instance.  In  fact,  in 

my    opinion    there    is 

the    question    to    be 

Interstate  commerce  provision  removes 

any  doubt. 

Mr.  CASEY.  It  boll^down  to  a  ques- 
tion of  the  personal  i  'eference,  does  it 
not,  rather  than  a  m  tter  of  constitu 
tional  law  or  Federal  find  State  constl 
tutional  law? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  thinl 
right.  I  have  found  sir  ;e  I  have  been  In 
Congress,  that  the  peion  finds  a  pro- 
posal t,o.  be  unconstiWitional  if  he  is 
against  it.  and  it  is  cor 
is  for  it,  without  muc 
wording  of  the  Constl 
unfortunately  our  cour 
same  stance.  I  have  n 
wording  of  this  amei 
found  to  be  constitutii 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  tha 
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say   to  the 
past  years  of  my 


constitutionality. 

jnacted. 

the   question    of 

luch  more  seri- 


that  is  probably 


Ititutlonal  if  he 
regard  for  the 

ition  itself — and 
have  taken  that 
doubt  that  the 

Iment  would   be 

lal. 
the  gentleman. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    ^.    MESKH-L   TO    THE 


SUBSTrrUTE 

porp 


AMENDMEN' 


Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr 
an  amendment  to  the  Abstitute  amend 
ment  offered  by  the  geijleman  from  Vir 
ginia  I  Mr.  Poff]. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foL  > 

Amendment  offered  by 
substitute  amendment  o*red  by  Mr.  Poff 


ws: 
It.  Meskill  to  the 


In  paragraph  2  delete  the 
Mr.    MESKILL.    Mr 


amendment  deletes  on  :  word  from  the 


Poff  substitute.  I  want 


I  support  the  Poff  su  (stitute,  but  the 
deletion  of  the  word  unlawfully"  will 
strengthen  this  substi  ute.  I  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  wore  is  in  the  substi- 
tute for  the  purpose  f  protecting  the 
police  officer,  but  the 
beyond  the  police  ofBc 
really  want  to  create  £ 
here. 

We  are  concerned. 


immunity  goes 
•.  I  wonder  if  we 
double  standard 

-   ..    ^  the  gentleman 

from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Pof  1  said,  with  hav- 


OFFEREO      BY      MR. 


hairman,  I  offer 


vord  "unlawfully' 
Chairman,    my 


understood  that 


ing  the  criminal  leave 
I  wonder  if  we  want  to 


of  people,  those  with  p(  rmits,  or  licenses 


is  gun  at  home, 
reate  two  classes 


can  go  out  with 
on,  commit  Fed- 


to  carry  a  firearm  whq 

firearms  in  their  possess 

eral  felonies,  and  be  ii  miune  from  the 

provisions  of   the  Poff^substitute.  I  do 

not    think    they    shoul 

think  the  provisions  o 

tute  should  apply  to  ev 

er  he  carries  a  gun  1 

fully,   if   he  commits 

while  he  has  a  firearm! 


be   immune.   I 

the  Poff  substi- 

^y  person  wheth- 

^fully  or  unlaw- 

Federal  felony 
jn  his  person. 


I  think  my  amendmeit  will  strengthen 


my  amendment 
support  the  Poff 


the  Poff  substitute.  If 
does  not  pass,  I  shall 
substitute,  because  it  ist  great  improve- 
ment over  the  Casey  an  endment 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  C^iairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MESKILL.  I  yie|d  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California 


Mr.     WIGGINS.     Mr.     Chainnan.     I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  I  may  have 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  PoFFl. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question  with  respect  to  his  substitute 
amendment.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
there  are  a  great  number  of  Federal  of- 
fenses which  may  also  be  tried  in  State 
courts.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  gentle- 
man in  using  the  language,  "may  be 
prosecuted  in  a  court  of  the  United 
States,"  that  a  State  court  would  then 
have  the  option  of  adding  the  mandatory 
penalties  mentioned  in  his  substitute 
following  a  prosecution  in  a  State  court 
v.hich  might  also  be  the  subject  of  prose- 
cution in  a  Federal  court? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
having  asked  a  most  pertinent  question. 
The  answer  is  negative.  The  State  does 
not  have  that  option. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  intended  to  in- 
troduce an  amendment  to  the  Casey 
amendment  with  respect  to  that  aspect 
of  it  which  sets  forth  mandatory  min- 
imum sentences,  thereby,  as  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Rodino  1 ,  a  moment  ago 
pointed  out,  depriving  the  Federal  dis- 
trict .ludse  of  discretion  in  these  matters. 

The  parliamentary  circumstances  are 
such  that  I  shall  not  offer  my  amend- 
ment, but  I  shall  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Poff]. 

I  would  like  to  address  one  question 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Is  my  understanding  correct  from  the 
reading  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman,  that  he  does  fix  mandatory 
sentences? 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  The  penalty  for  conviction 
of  a  first  offense  would  be  a  minimum  of 
1  year  and  a  maximum  of  10,  and  for  a 
second  offense  a  minimum  of  5  years  and 
a  maximum  of  25. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much.  That 
was  my  understanding. 

It  is  my  Intention  to  support  the 
amendment  notwithstanding  a  reserva- 
tion with  respect  to  the  mandatory  mini- 
mum set  therein. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  com- 
mittee that  under  the  Poff  amendment 
the  trial  judge  is  going  to  have  infinitely 
more  discretion  than  he  would  under  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Giving  the  trial  judge  sentencing  dis- 
cretion is  a  matter  of  policy  under  title 
18,  which  goes  back  60  years  to  the  1909 
codification  of  the  Federal  Criminal 
Statutes. 

I  believe  there  is  no  better  statement 
of  policy  available  than  the  report  of  the 
1909codlflers: 

The  committee  has  also  adopted  a  uniform 
method  of  fixing  In  all  offenses  not  punish- 


able by  death  the  maximum  punlshmmt 
only,  leaving  the  minimum  to  the  discretion 
of  the  trial  Judge. 

The  criminal  law  necessarily  subjects  ■  j 
Its  corrective  discipline  all  who  violate  it.s 
provisions.  Tlie  weak  and  ihe  vicious.  !lie 
first  offender  and  the  atrocious  criminal.  t!ie 
mere  technical  transgressor  and  the  expert  .-.i 
crime  are  alike  guilty  of  the  same  offense,  in 
the  one  case  the  utmost  severity  of  punlsii. 
ment  can  scarcely  provide  the  protection  to 
which  society  Is  entitled;  in  the  other  uv.\- 
thing  except  a  nominal  punishment  may  •  i- 
fectually  prevent  the  reclamation  of  the  f- 
fender.  (S.  Kept.  10,  eoth  Cong.,  1st  se" 
p.  14.) 

I  refer  also  to  the  reviser's  notes  ex- 
plaining the  1948  codification  of  title  JS, 
which  speaks  of  "a  uniform  policy  of 
omitting  the  minimum  punishment  ' 
House  Report  304,  80th  Congress,  first 
session,  pages  A16  and  A90.  I  will  insiit 
the  citation  in  the  Record,  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  .o 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Tlie 
amendment  of  Uie  gentleman  from  Texas 
repudiates  this  policy,  thereby  denyin? 
the  trial  judge  the  traditional  flexibility 
in  sentencing  which  is  so  necessarj'  '.o 
the  rehabilitation  function  of  the 
criminal  law. 

I  could  set  forth  hypothetical  example  s 
which  the  gentleman  would  recognire, 
because  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates  1  and  others  have  pointed  them  out 
to  him. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY.  We  just  heard  the  areu- 
ment  made  that  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  was  tougher 
than  mine  because  the  judge  could  not 
suspend  any  of  the  penalty,  while  undor 
my  amendment  he  could  suspend  all  or 
a  part.  The  judge  would  have  discretion. 
It  just  depends  on  whether  it  is  tweedle- 
dum or  tweedledee. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  do 
not  consider  this  to  be  tweedledum  or 
tweedledee. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  I  know  he  has  been  engaRcd 
in  this  effort  for  a  number  of  years.  There 
are  substantive  legal  reser\'ations  which 
those  of  us  who  are  members  of  the  bar 
have. 

I  consider  that  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  notwithstanding  my  resena- 
tion  on  the  subject  of  fixed  minimum 
sentences,  has  made  a  constructive  con- 
tribution. I  am  pleased  to  join  in  this 
bipartisan  effort  to  enact  effective  and 
fair  legislation. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  fully  respect  the  gentle- 
man in  that  point  of  view.  As  I  undertook 
to  indicate  in  my  statement,  I  share  that 
concern  with  respect  to  most  categories 
of  cases.  I  do  believe,  when  a  felony  is 
involved,  there  is  a  legitimate  distinction. 
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With  respect  to  the  comments  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  I  believe  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  my  amendment  does 
not  deny  the  trial  judge  the  opportunity 
to  suspend  the  sentence  if  imposed  on 
the  basic  felony. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

:Av.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
.  nileman  yield? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
sui.shed  colleague  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

First  of  all  I  want  to  ask  a  question 
01-  Uvo.  Let  me  say  that  I  am  in  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  Ca.sey  amend- 
ment. I  would  like  to  know  whether  the 
Poff  amendment  would  cover  the  Ken- 
nedy murder  situation. 

.\ir.  MINSHALL.  I  w.ll  yield  to  the 
;:t  ntleman  from  Virginia  for  an  answer 
t'l  that  question. 

Mr.  POFF.  In  lesponse  to  the  gentle- 
mans  question,  there  is  no  Federal  fel- 
01 -y  in  the  area  which  the  Kennedy 
tragedy  postulates. 

Mr.  CLARK.  But  it  would  under  the 
Ca.sey  amendment,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  POFF.  It  would  under  the  Casey 
amendment  if  the  evidence  establishes 
that  the  gun  moved  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee,  as  I  an- 
n  unced  on  last  Wednesday  I  had  hoped 
at  this  time  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
this  legislation  which  would  correct  some 
ol  the  problems  which  the  Casey  amend- 
ment presents.  However,  under  the  rule, 
my  amendment  is  not  in  order  at  this 
time.  However,  if  the  parliamentary  sit- 
u.uion  permits,  I  will  offer  it  later  in 
the  debate. 

Mr.  Poff.  the  distinguished  member  of 
the  committee  from  Virginia,  introduced 
ail  excellent  substitute  which  closely 
tincks  my  thoughts  on  this  legislation. 
Of  course,  I  have  to  bow  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  as  a  member  of  the 
committee,  and  I  wish  to  congratulate 
him  on  offering  this  substitute  and  will 
give  him  every  bit  of  my  support  in  get- 
ting its  adoption. 

My  amendment  which  I  had  hoped  to 
offer  at  this  time  to  the  Poff  substitute 
would,  in  my  opinion,  substantially  have 
strengthened  it  and  would  have  acted 
a.s  a  powerful  deterrent  to  the  criminal 
u.<p  of  firearms.  In  .short,  it  would  have 
stiicken  out  the  term  of  years  for  the 
fir.st  offense,  namely,  10  years,  and  in- 
.seited  in  lieu  thereof  life  imprisonment. 
It  would  have  stricken  out  the  25  years 
for  the  second  offense  and  inserted  in 
lieu  thereof  life  imprisonment.  In  my 
opinion,  this  would  have  definitely 
strengthened  the  bill  and  pcted  as  a 
strong  deterrent  to  anyone  committing  a 
Federal  felonv  with  the  use  of  a  eun. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  ver>'  brief.  I 
ri-se  in  support  of  the  Poff  substitute 
and  in  opposition  to  the  Meskill  amend- 
ment to  the  substitute. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  point  out  that 
I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  gen- 
leman  from  Connecticut  and  for  the 
valuable  work  he  has  performed   as  a 


meriber  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciaiy.  On  the  ether  hand,  I  think 
his  amendment,  which  would  delete  the 
word  'imlawfully"  is  ill  conceived,  be- 
cau.se  it  seems  to  me  in  this  period  of 
time  when  we  have  the  charges  of  police 
brutality,  law  enforcement  officers  who 
would  be  carrying  a  gun  and  would  be 
foimd  in  some  way  to  be  exceeding  their 
authority  and  might  therefore  be  guilty 
of  assault,  would  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill.  I  sincerely  believe  we 
do  not  want  to  be  confronted  with  that 
.situation,  so  I  resiiectfully  urge  the 
House  to  oppose  the  Meskill  amendment 
to  the  substitute  and  support  the  Poff 
substitute. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  Casey  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  conclude  at  3  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  i;entleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  have  been  try- 
ing for  a  half  hour  to  get  recognition  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Poff]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  can  be  no 
further  amendments  offered  at  this  time. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY     MR.    CELLER 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  Casey  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto  con- 
clude at  3  o'clock. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion 'demanded  by  Mr.  Pollock)  there 
were — ayes  60,  noes  74. 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
the  Committee  forgets  what  is  pending. 
I  would  like  to  have  a  vote  on  my  amend- 
ment to  the  Casey  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  Dowdy]  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Dowdy)  there 
were — ayes  77,  noes  32. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
v.as agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  that  the 
proposal  of  the  gentleman  from  Virsinia 
[Mr.  Poff)  is  I  believe  a  realistic  amend- 
ment. I  personally  have  felt  that  we 
should  put  a  minmiun  penalty  of  5 
years  for  any  crime  in  which  a  gun  was 
used  which  penalty  could  not  be  sus- 
pended, and  no  probation  granted  by  the 
judge. 

On  July  2  I  introduced  a  bill.  H.R. 
18287.  which  would  provide  an  additional 
5  years  imprisonment  where  a  firearm 
was  used  in  the  attempted  commission  or 
commission  of  certain  Federal  crimes 
such  as  homicide,  robbei-y  and  burglarj-. 
assault,  kidnaping,  and  others. 

In  addition,  my  bill  provides  that  the 
5-year  penalty  which  would  be  assessed 
could  not  be  suspended,  nor  could  proba- 
tion or  parole  be  granted. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  over  the 
lack  of  proper  penalties  being  imposed  by 


the  courts  right  here  in  the  Uiitrict  of 
Columbia. 

I  examined  the  sentences  imposed  by 
the  U.S.  District  Court  in  and  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  during  2  weeks  in 
June  of  this  year. 

Of  17  crimes  committed  with  the  use 
of  a  gun,  six  of  the  criminals  involved  re- 
ceived suspended  sentences. 

Well,  it  does  no  pood  to  put  a  heavy 
penalty  on  a  crime  that  may  be  assessed 
but  that  is  never  assessed.  What  we  need 
to  do.  I  believe,  is  follow  the  philosophy 
that  we  are  stating  in  the  Poff  amend- 
ment which  follows  the  principle  set  out 
in  my  bill.  I  support  very  vigorously,  this 
amendment  which  would  at  least  put  a 
minimum  sentence  that  may  not  be  sus- 
pended and  no  probation  granted  by  a 
judge,  so  that  any  person  who  commits 
a  crime  and  uses  a  gun  will  know  that 
he  cannot  get  out  of  serving  a  penalty 
in  jail.  And  if  he  does  it  a  second  time, 
there  will  be  a  stronger  penalty. 

Because  it  does  no  good  to  say.  well, 
we  will  have  a  25 -year  jail  penalty  for 
any  crime  if  the  penalty  is  never  used — 
or  is  suspended. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  to  have  a  penalty  that  a  person 
knows  he  will  experience  v/ith  certainty. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  phi- 
losophy is  correct,  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  Poff  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  would  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  if  the  gentle- 
man has  made  any  investigation  in  his 
study  of  the  17  crimes  that  he  mentioned 
as  to  how  many  of  those  crimes  could 
be  prosecuted  imder  the  Poff  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  believe 
probably  all  of  them. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  am  sorr>',  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  quite  correct.  I  would  sus- 
pect that  none  of  them  could  be  prose- 
cuted under  that  amendment. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Let  me  say 
to  the  gentleman  also  that  I  do  not  know 
how  many  could  be  prosecuted  imder  the 
Casey  amendment,  because  I  do  not  know 
how  many  could  show  that  the  gun  has 
been  used  in  interstate  commerce.  I  am 
not  sure  you  could  make  any  showing  of 
that. 

What  we  are  trying  to  get  at  is  the  flood 
of  crimes  where  there  is  a  gun  used  by 
placing  an  additional  penalty  on  it. 
Then  the  States  can  follow  the  lead  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  setting  that 
same  penalty,  which  I  hope  the  States 
will  do,  and  in  saying  these  penalties 
will  be  assessed,  and  they  cannot  be  sus- 
pended by  the  judge,  nor  can  probation 
be  granted. 

This  will  help  to  get  at  the  problem  of 
guns  used  in  criminal  acts. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  has  touched  upon  a 
matter  that  I  believe  has  great  signifi- 
cance here.  I  hope  that  the  Members 
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an   accused's 
sed's  potential 
-the  safety  of 

Ikc  cannot  con- 
jbllc  when  he 
fonly  consider 
joing  to  show 

J  hope  that  the 
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would  determine  this  iss^  on  the  basis 
of  logic,  rather  than  on  |)ersonalities. 

If  a  special  provision  had  not  been  in- 
cluded in  the  rule  for  the  consideration 
of  this  Casey  amendment,  Mr.  Poff 
never  would  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
present  Ms  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  hav^  here  a  case  of 
what  the  gentleman  f rortf  New  York  ob- 
jected to  in  a  military  bilt'  the  other  day, 
the  word  "synergistic"  wl^re  these  indi- 
viduals are  accomplishing  something 
that  neither  could  havg  accomplished 
without  the  benefit  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  Shank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  f 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florlila.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  might  also  say  at/this  time  that 
I  hope  the  Committee  ort  the  Judiciary, 
when  we  come  back  in  ;^ptember — be- 
cause they  will  not  have  the  time  to  do 
it  now — will  certainly  gfii  into  the  bail 
bond  situation  that  the  Prteldenfs  Crime 
Commission  has  said  nft>ds  changing, 
and  upon  which  some  of^^is  have  intro- 
duced bills.  This  is  a  cryiMu  problem  that 
needs  to  be  met,  and  is  b^n«  overlooked. 

In  March  of  this  yeai,  I  introduced 
H.R.  16219  which  would  i^miit  a  Federal 
judge,   when   considering 
bail,  to  consider  the  acci 
danger  to  the  communit; 
the  public. 

Right  now  a  Federal  iui 
sider  the  safety  of  the 
sets   bail   bond.   He   can 
whether  that  person  is 
up  at  time  of  trial. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wouh 
Chairman  of  the  Commit 
diciary   will  go   into   thi&l  problem,   and 
hold  hearings  and  report  lout  legislation 
to  correct  this  situation.    } 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yieldfback  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time.  f 

AMENDMENT    OFFtRED     BY     MRA  PEPPER    TO     THE 

C.\SEY    .^MENDM^   MT 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Cha  rman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  a  tiendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentlemai  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Casey  1 . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow  ;: 

Amendment  offered  by  M;  Pepper  to  tlie 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  C;  ;ey:  At  the  end 
of  the  Casey  amendment  ad  the  following: 
"State  Courts  having  Jurlsc  ctlon  over  the 
trial  of  the  above  named  ol  snses  shall  also 
have  Jurisdiction  to  enforci  the  provisions 
of  this  act."  i 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Cha  -man,  I  think 
all  of  us  are  agreed  that  ve  want  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  d©  sr  the  use  of 
guns  in  the  commission  c  '  crimes. 

Some   Members,   I   obs<  -ve,   are   con- 
cerned about  having  tw0^olTen.ses — one 
tried  in  the  State  court, 
robbeiT,  and  another  on| 
Federal  court  for  the  use 
the  commission  of  a  robbe 

It  seems  to  me  it  woulc 
reconcile   tliat  possible  cl 
Congress  confering  jurisdl|tion  upon  the 
State  court  to  carry  out  aj^d  enforce  the 
pi-ovisions  of  tlie  Federal 

May  I  have  the  attentU 
gentleman  from  Virginia 
have  great  respect  for  his  I 
constitutional  lawyer. 

Would  the  able  gentl*ian  think  it 
would  be  within  the  pow*  of  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  that  Statf  courts  ti-ying 


|et  us  say  for 
tried  in  the 
a  weapon  in 

[be  possible  to 
icern  by  the 


>ct. 

^n  of  the  able 

for   whom   I 

tnowledge  as  a 


a  defendant,  let  us  say,  for  the  commis- 
sion of  robbery — if  it  were  within  the 
authority  of  the  Congress  to  confer  upon 
that  court  to  do  so,  also  to  try  that  de- 
fendant for  a  \iolatlon  of  this  provision 
that  we  aie  considering  today? 

Mr.  POFF.  Wnile  it  might  not  promote 
my  cause,  I  must  in  all  candor  concede 
that  the  answer  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion is  in  the  aCRrmative. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  it  was  Hamil- 
ton who  first  made  some  comments  on 
this  question.  For  many  years  in  the 
life  of  the  Republic,  it  was  felt  that  the 
State  courts  would  handle  all  Federal 
criminal  statutes. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that 
as  a  policy  matter,  it  would  be  unwise  to 
pursue  his  course  because  it  does  de- 
tract from  the  Federal  system  both  con- 
ceptually and  functionally. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER,  r  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.   CASEY.   Mr.  Chairman,   I  com- 
mend  the  gentleman  from  Florida  for 
offering  his  amendment  to  my  amend- 
ment. 

I  wish  I  had  thought  of  it.  It  is  a  very 
brilliant  idea.  It  cuts  down  the  main  ob- 
jection that  you  are  going  to  flood  the 
Federal  courts  if  you  have  this  load  on 
the  Federal  courts. 

You  have  in  the  first  instance  the  trial 
in  the  State  court  and  they  could  also 
try  the  defendant  for  this  offense. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  and  I  hope 
the  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Would  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  eliminate  the  consti- 
tutional question  in  the  Casey  amend- 
ment which  some  Members  have 
expressed  their  concern  about? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
right. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN,  I  take  this  time  to 
point  out  the  fact  that  many  people 
throughout  the  Nation  have  been  led 
or  misled  into  believing  that  some  gim 
control  law  would  prevent  crime  or  cause 
a  return  of  law  and  order.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  question  but  that  most  peo- 
ple can  see  that  law  enforcement  and 
law  and  order  have  broken  down.  They 
want  something  done.  Something  must 
be  done  to  return  to  law  enforcement, 
where  the  criminal  can  be  sure  of  being 
arrested,  tried,  convicted  and  punished, 
for  that  is  the  real  deterrent  to  crime. 

To  provide  by  law  for  the  Federal  reg- 
istration of  guns  will  not  get  the  job 
done,  or  even  to  require  that  all  guns  be 
turned  in  to  the  Government  would  not 
accomplish  what  we  need,  for  the  good 
citizen  would  register  or  even  turn  his 
gun  in;  but  the  outlaw,  or  the  crowd 
which  is  committing  these  crimes  of  mur- 
der, assault,  robbery  and  riots  would 
never  do  so — leaving  the  law-abiding 
citizen  even  more  at  their  mercy. 

The  trouble  is  the  Supreme  Court  and 
other  courts  boimd  by  it  have  broken 
down  law  enforcement,  and  we  will  never 
get  a  return  to  law  and  order  until  we 
go  after  the  Court. 


I  am  not  sure  of  the  total  number, 
but  reputable  people  have  counted  the 
Supreme  Court  and  other  Federal  court 
decisions  and  find  that  in  30  or  moie 
cases,  newly  found  Court-created  rights 
of  the  individual  criminal  have  been  put 
ahead  of  the  welfare  of  the  general 
public. 

Others  who  have  counted  their  deci- 
sions have  pointed  out  that  in  10  ca5e,s 
they  have  more  and  more  restricted  or 
tied  the  hands  of  the  policeman  or  the 
law  enforcement  officer,  making  It  next 
to  impossible  to  obtain  evidence  which 
the  Court  will  permit  to  be  used,  to  make 
a  case  against  a  law  violator. 

Now  if  the  Supreme  Court  throut-h 
these  decisions  will  not  let  convictions 
stand  for  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  all 
the  rest,  what  makes  you  think  that 
there  will  be  any  punishment  imposed 
for  committing  such  crime  with  a  gun'' 
After  all.  as  I  have  ixiinted  out.  if  you 
could  convict  him  and  punish  him  foi' 
the  crime,  which  would  be  a  condition 
piecedent  for  the  gun  punishment,  we 
would  have  the  crimewave  broken  anv- 
way. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr 
Pepper  1  offered  his  resolution  to  set  up 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Crime  the  other 
day.  It  was  adopted  by  the  House.  At 
that  time  I  asked  him  if  he  planned  to 
review  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  other  courts  which  weie 
bound  thereby,  as  well  as  the  action  or 
nonaction  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  part  they  had  played  :n 
effect  causing  the  wave  of  unbridled 
crime.  First  he  said  yes,  then  later  re- 
tracted and  said  his  bill  "authorized" 
such  investigation. 

Let  me  point  out  a  few  things  to  you 
hei-e.  Any  bill  you  pa.ss  or  any  amend- 
ment you  pass  here  today,  for  instance, 
will  not  be  self-enforcing.  As  was  pointr rl 
out  a  moment  ago,  the  amendment  no\ 
pending  provides  penalties  for  using  a 
gun  in  committing  a  crime.  Think  about 
that  a  minute ;  you  will  note  that  befoic 
you  can  convict  the  accused  of  so  usiuu 
a  gun  you  must  first  convict  him  of  tlie 
robbery  or  murder,  or  the  crime  he  i.s 
charged  with  committing  "with  a  gun  ' 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  have  the  convic- 
tion upheld.  If  we  could  count  on  that, 
that  is,  conviction  and  punishment  for 
robbery  or  murder,  riots,  et  cetera,  we 
would  break  up  the  crime  wave  anyway, 
or  really  we  would  not  now  have  such  .-: 
wave  of  crime. 

For  pror>er  law  enforcement  or  to  pre- 
vent crimes  from  occurring,  to  protect 
the  public,  .several  things  are  required — 
good  oCBcers,  good  jurors,  and  good 
judges  so  that  arrest,  trial,  conviction 
and  punishment  will  be  certain. 

What  chance  does  the  public  have  when 
the  Supreme  Court  makes  it  next  to 
impossible  for  the  policeman  to  arrest  or 
to  obtain  evidence  which  the  courts  will 
let  the  prosecutor  use,  and  makes  iuiY 
service  for  the  irresponsible  citizen  a 
matter  of  right.  Those  of  us  with  tr;al 
experience  know  that  it  takes  more  than 
average  courage  for  a  juror  to  bring 
in  a  verdict  of  guilty  that  will  .send  some- 
one to  jail  or  to  the  penitentiary.  Many 
good  people  are  too  softhearted  for  such 
duty. 
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My  friend.  Congressman  Celler,  and 
his  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  not  too 
long  ago,  passed  a  bill  which  made  it  a 
riaht,  not  a  privilege,  for  almost  any  per- 
son v.ho  is  breathing  and  '21  years  old  to 
serve  on  a  jury.  What  chance  has  a  pros- 
ecutor got  to  protect  the  people  before  a 
jury  of  irresponsible  persons? 

Our  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  needs 
to  go  to  work  on  the  law  of  evidence  and 
on  the  actions  of  the  Federal  courts 
which  have  tied  the  hands  of  the  police, 
of  the  prosecutor,  and  of  the  trial  courts. 
They  put  the  rights  of  the  criminal, 
newly  found  by  this  Supreme  Court, 
ahead  of  the  public  interest. 

I  have  the  highest  regard  for  my  friend 
fi-om  Virginia  I  Mr.  PoffL  In  his  sub.sti- 
tute.  he  makes  the  penalty  for  commit- 
ting a  crime  mandatory.  What  is  he 
really  trying  to  reach?  He  is  trying  to 
reach  the  judges  who  are  turning  these 
people  loose  and  fix  it  so  they  can  no 
longer  turn  the  guilty  loose  on  a  defense- 
less public. 

Those  of  you  who  have  had  experience 
in  criminal  cases  also  know  that  if  you 
get  yoiu-  penalty  too  severe,  you  increase 
your  chances  of  a  sympathetic  jury  fail- 
ing to  convict.  We  must  recognize  that  it 
is  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  claiming  to  itself  rights  that  no 
court  before  this  one  ever  claimed,  ad- 
mittedly releasing  people  who  are  guilty 
on  technicalities  which  Judges  of  the 
present  Supreme  Court  claim  to  have 
found  In  the  Constitution. 

If  your  court  is  not  going  to  let  the 
policeman  legally  arrest,  or  the  prose- 
cutor use  the  evidence,  and  if  this  Com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  will  not  let  you 
have  a  stout,  stronghearted  jurv',  if  you 
cannot  convict  a  man  for  the  murder, 
rape,  or  robber>'  that  he  commits,  what 
criuld  you  do  about  punishing  him  for 
committing  a  crime  with  a  gun  when  you 
failed  to  convict  him  of  the  crime  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  public  is  being  mis- 
led, unknowingly,  perhaps,  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  read  an 
editorial  from  the  Mobile,  Ala..  Register, 
containins  quotes  from  remarks  I  made 
to  this  House  in  August  1966.  I  quote: 

Time  To  Wake  Up   .^^•D   Quit  Fiddling 

Some  things  said  in  Congress  the  other 
ciay  hv  Representative  Jamie  L  Whitten  of 
Mississippi  were  remindful  of  that  familiar 
phrase  about  fiddling  while  Rome  burns. 

■  The  American  people."  he  said,  "have  had 
enough  of  trials  being  delayed,  the  guilty 
eoing  free  on  technicalities,  property  being 
cie.stroyed,  our  police  being  pushed  around. 

"They  have  a  right  to  expect  us  to  do 
something  to  restore  law  and  order,  for  in- 
\olved  Is  the  destruction  of  responsible  gov- 
ernment. 

Here  we  are  with  the  greatest  wave  of 
lawlessness  facing  our  country  all  across  the 
Kind,  and  yet  the  Congress,  which  should 
take  to  heart  Its  own  responsibility,  is  busy 
spending  days  and  days  protecting  the  rights 
of  the  irresponsible  to  serve  on  Juries.  Now, 
is  that  not  a  ridiculous  thing  for  us  to  do, 
when  we  should  be  busy  trying  to  make  pun- 
ishment for  crime  more  certain?" 

Mr  Whttten.  continuing  to  emphasize  the 
problem  of  lawlessness  in  the  face  of  inade- 
quate effort  to  stamp  it  out,  told  his  col- 
leagues : 

"We  find  in  today's  newspaper  reports 
from  at  least  eight  or  18  states  throughout 
the  nation  where  on  yesterday  criminals 
were  running  wild,  destroying  lives  and 
property. 
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■  We  bee  on  every  hand  the  court's  getting 
away  Irom  the  rule  on  which  orderly  gov- 
ernment was  built,  a  general  rule  to  the 
effect  that  if  the  rec(ird  clearly  showed  the 
guilt  of  the  defendant  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt,  he  or  she  would  not  be  released  on  the 
public  on  some  technicality  and  particularly 
a  technicality  raised  by  the  appellate  or  Su- 
preme Court  Itself. 

".  .  .  It  is  said  that  Nero  fiddled  while 
Rome  burned.  It  strikes  me  that  is  about 
what  we  are  doing  here. 

"At  a  time  when  our  coxmtry  is  becoming 
the  victim  of  the  criminal,  when  our  wives 
and  daughters  and  we  ourselves  are  afraid 
to  walk  our  streets,  we  find  the  Congress 
spending  these  hourb  and  days  trying  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  irresponsible  persons  to 
tit  on  a  jury.    .  . 

We  need  to  do  something  about  crime 
and  criminals.  We  need  to  inake  punish- 
ment more  certain.  We  need  to  put  the  rights 
of  an  orderly  and  lawablding  society  ahead 
of  the  whims  of  the  Supreme  Court.  . .  . 

•It  is  time  to  wake  up  here  and  quit  fid- 
dling. Rome  is  certainly  burning,  and  If  you 
do  not  believe  it.  read  today's  newspapers." 
There  is  a  fjlaring  misfortune  In  regard  to 
remarks  such  as  Mr  Whitten  made  In  Con- 
tress  in  this  instance.  The  misfortune  Is  re- 
marks of  this  kind  are  not  made  by  enough 
members  of  Congress  and  enough  other 
.'\mericans.     . 

But  no  American  with  his  eyes  open  should 
fail  to  see  that  it  is  time  to  wake  up  and 
quit  fiddling. 

.^5  a  postscript  to  Mr  WHrrrEN's  remarks, 
we  call  attention  to  this  excerpt  from  a  Chl- 
cigo  dispatch  at  w^eekend  by  United  Press 
International: 

•Hoodlums  broke  windows  in  a  sviburban 
department  store  and  stole  24  rifles  and  shot- 
guns from  displays  after  a  rampage  of  vio- 
lence during  which  a  policeman  was  shot  by 
a  sniper. •■ 

More  proof  that  the  time  has  come  In  the 
United  States  to  wake  up  and  quit  fiddling. 
Not  only  is  It  time  to  wake  up  and  quit  fld- 
ling— the  need  for  that  Is  acute,  urgent, 
imperative.  The  longer  the  delay,  the  greater 
and  more  alarming  the  danger. 

Why  the  delay — why  the  reluctance  to  take 
urgently  needed  action  with  courage,  forth- 
rlghtness  and  resolution?  Two  prime  factors 
in  why  this  action  is  not  taken  are:  Stupid- 
ity and  politics.  The  American  people  cannot 
afTord  the  brands  of  stupidity  and  politics 
that  leave  them  exposed  to  the  violence  and 
crime  of  the  Inwless. 

Mr.  Chairman,  conditions  are  terrible. 
We  must  take  action.  However,  we  will 
never  solve  this  problem  by  making  it  a 
crime  to  use  a  gun  to  commit  a  murder, 
when  we  cannot  convict  the  accused  of 
the  murder  itself. 

We  will  never  solve  this  problem  by 
making  it  possible  for  the  wrong  kind  of 
officials  to  call  in  the  guns  of  law-abid- 
ing citizens  when  they  know  and  you 
and  I  know  they  cannot  get  the  guns  of 
outlaws. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  save  this 
country  of  ours;  and  that  is  for  the  At- 
torney General,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, and  the  Federal  courts  to  back  up 
local  law-enforcement  officers,  instead  of 
nullifying  their  efforts.  If  some  change  is 
not  soon  made,  you  will  have  no  police- 
men: for  no  one  would  have  the  job. 
Conditions  will  border  on  those  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  where  it  was  every  man  for 
himself— and  there  was  little  for  anyone. 

Our  Committee  on  Judiciary  needs  to 
give  its  attention  to  these  facts — the 
present  age  may  not  be  as  dark  as  the 
Dark  Ages,  but  it  is  rapidly  headed  in 
that  direction. 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  move 
to  Strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida.  I  believe  it 
will  cure  one  of  the  defects  raised  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
As  pointed  out,  if  you  tried  to  burden 
the  Federal  courts  with  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  handling  these  prosecutions,  you 
would  really  overburden  them. 

It  would  be  my  hope,  if  the  gentleman's 
amendment  prevails,  and  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as I  Mr.  Casey),  is  then  approved  by  this 
House,  that  this  legislation  will  prove  to 
be  the  deterrent  that  this  country  needs 
to  eliminate  the  large  number  of  crimes 
that  were  cited  by  the  chairman  of  this 
committee. 

The  chairman  said  there  were  900,000- 
plus  crimes  committed  in  this  country 
that  would  come  under  the  purview  of 
this  act.  It  occurs  to  me  that  when  we 
consider  the  6,500  people  killed  in  Amer- 
ica bv  guns  last  year  and  compared  with 
36  people  killed  in  England,  the  urgent 
need  for  this  legislation  becomes  apioar- 
ent.  Certainly,  Federal  statutes  and  Fed- 
eral prosecutions  have  some  bearing  and 
this  is  demonstrated  not  only  in  the  lower 
incidence  of  I'ederal  crimes  in  this  coun- 
try but  in  England  as  well. 

I  call  attention  again  to  the  argument 
offered  by  some  Member  here  a  moment 
ago  that  only  16,000  crimes  were  prose- 
cuted by  the  Federal  Government  last 
year  involving  the  use  of  firearms.  That 
is  probably  the  best  answer  we  can  give 
here  today  for  the  legislation,  for  the 
gentleman's  amendment  and  the  Casey 
amendment.  If  indeed  it  is  a  fact  that 
these  criminals  have  greater  fear  of  the 
Federal  Government,  then  we  ought  to 
give  the  Federal  Government  the  juris- 
diction. I  know  that  as  an  old  poUce  re- 
porter, I  recall  that  criminals  always 
feared  vastly  more  violating  Federal 
laws  than  State  laws. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  we  can  make  a 
suflScient  deterrent  with  this  legislation. 
After  all,  what  is  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation?  If  we  are  going  to  legislate 
here  and  then  project  a  continuation  of 
900.000  crimes  a  year  with  6,500  Ameri- 
cans killed  annually,  we  might  as  well 
stop  wasting  our  time.  But  if  we  are 
going  to  legislate  here  to  provide  suf- 
ficient and  meaningful  deterrents  to 
crime,  then,  indeed,  our  mission  here  is 
worth  while. 

I  suggest  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Pepper]  and  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey! 
can,  for  the  first  time,  make  a  criminal 
who  takes  a  gun  in  his  hand  realize  that 
he  is  going  to  be  prosecuted  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  the  Federal  law.  Nobody  is 
going  to  bring  that  little  grocer  back  to 
life  who  was  slaughtered  this  morning  in 
the  District  but  perhaps  he  would  not 
have  been  murdered  in  an  attempted 
holdup  of  his  store  if  the  gunman  knew 
the  penalty  that  faced  him  for  merely 
carrying  a  gun  during  a  felony. 

The  time  is  long  past  due  when  we 
should  serve  notice  on  the  criminal  ele- 
ment that  when  they  dare  Uke  a  lethal 
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weapon  in  their  hands,  thty  will  be  prose- 
cuted to  the  fullest  ext  nt  of  the  law. 
Federal  and  State. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  MichJ  ;an.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  I  yiel     to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Mich|gan 
gentleman's  attention  t 
of  the  judicial  article 
tion.  This  is  with  respe 
ment  offered  by  the 
Florida  I  Mr.  Pepper). 
that  when  in  section  1 
vest  the  judicial  powe 
States  in  the  Federal  cAirt  system  and 
when  in  section  2  of  ar(  cle  III  we  pro- 
vide that  the  judicial  po  'er  shall  extend 
to  all  cases  in  law  ane  equity  arising 
under  the  Constitution  ,nd  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  the  s  ggestion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florid;  I  Mr.  Pepper  1, 
while  ingenious,  is  sor  ething  that  is 
contraiT  to  the  judicia  article  of  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
.should  like  to  remind  the  gentleman  that 
the  distinguished  autho  of  the  substi- 
tute, the  gentleman  froi  i  Virginia  (Mr. 
PoFFl,  a  member  of  thi  subcommittee, 
has  stated  that  the  Pep  )er  amendment 
is  in  order  and  there  is  no  question  in 
his  mind  that  this  qu(  stion  of  giving 
State  courts  jurisdictioi  was  settled  a 
long  time  ago,  and  th  t  the  pending 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  is  proper  ind  can  stand 
up  If  this  amendment  is  n  order,  I  urge 
the  House  to  adopt  it.  1  hen  we  can  go 
before  the  American  pec  )le  and  say  we 
have  done  something  mi  mingful  to  cut 
down  on  the  use  of  fires  -ms  and  to  cut 
down  on  crime  in  the  U  lited  States. 

I  am  particularly  ai  xious  for  the 
amendment  because  I  w£  it  to  especially 
protect  the  iwlicemen  w  ho  day  in  and 
day  out  risk  their  lives  or  our  protec- 
tion. Mr.  Chairman,  tb  tragic  list  of 
policemen  killed  by  ai  ned  criminals 
makes  this  amendment  more  justified 
than  anything  else  I  mig  it  say. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chi  irman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  rush  into 
determination  on  this  i  nendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguis  ed  gentleman 
from  Florida.  I  think  w«  must  pause  a 
little  bit  and  find  out  wl  at  its  implica- 
tions are. 

Would  there  be  two  ti  als?  Or  would 
there  be  only  one  trial? 

Would  there  be  a  Fede  al  oCfense  and 
a  State  offens3? 

Would  the  State  offense  be  joined  with 
the  Federal  offense? 

Would  there  be  two  j  ries,  or  would 
there  be  only  one  jury? 

Would  there  be  two  gr  ^nd  juries,  two 
State  grand  juries,  or  oi  e  grand  jury? 
Would  there  be  a  Fede  -al  grand  jury 
in  a  State  court,  or  two  eparate  grand 
juries?  One  a  Federal  gi  md  jury  in  a 
Federal  court,  the  othe  ■  in  a  State 
court  ?  I 

This  amendment  propos  ;s  a  ver>'  grave 
departure  from  past  and 
tice. 

Furthermore.  I  ask  thi 
Can   the  State  judge 
Federal  criminal  case? 


current  prac- 

question: 
reside  over  a 


Under  this  amendment  will  we  not 
have  the  following:  State  judges  and 
State  courts  would  be  interpreting  Fed- 
eral criminal  statutes  all  over  the  coun- 
try. At  the  present  time  those  interpre- 
tations are  limited  to  Federal  judges,  who 
are  schooled  in  the  art  of  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Federal  statutes.  Now  we 
will  have  all  these  State  judges— I  do  not 
know  how  many  there  are,  but  there  are 
a  tremendous  number  of  State  judges — 
who  would  be  interpreting  these  Fed- 
eral criminal  statutes  as  embodied  in  this 
act. 

I  think  since  this  is  a  grave  departure, 
much  more  reflection  and  study  should 
be  given  to  a  matter  of  this  sort  than  to 
have  it  merely  come  up,  bobbing  up  in 
the  form  of  an  amendment,  and  have 
it  acted  upon  ha.stily.  I  do  hope  there- 
fore that  the  amendment  will  be  either 
withdrawn— and  that  is  probably  a  vain 
hope — or  that  it  might  be  considered  at 
some  other  time  by  the  Judiciarj-  Com- 
mittee. There  may  be  some  merit  in  it, 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  it  is  unwise 
at  this  time  to  rush  into  this  situation. 
Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  if  it  is  not  true  in 
respect  to  some  of  the  previous  state- 
ments that  were  made  in  respect  to  re- 
cent offenses  that  have  been  committed 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  if.  in  fact, 
thrse  are  not  offenses  against  the 
United  States  which  would  be  included 
in  the  Pofif  substitute? 

Mr.  CELLER  I  think  that  is  correct. 
Mr.   Mcculloch    Mr.   chairman.    I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret  the  necessity 
of  rising  to  oppose  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Florida.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  a  careful  study  of 
that  amendment — although  I  do  not 
have  it  before  me  in  entirety — would 
show  that  it  would  clothe  State  courts 
with  complete  enforcement  powers  of 
every  provision  of  this  act.  We  are,  in  my 
opinion,  opening  up  a  field  here  in  which 
few — if  any  of  us — can  understand  ex- 
actly what  we  are  doing. 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  reason  that  this 
legislation  has  been  requested  is  because 
the  State  courts — including  my  own.  if 
we  please — have  failed  and  neglected, 
and  some  of  them  have  refused  to  en- 
force the  laws  in  these  fields  that  are  on 
their  own  statute  books. 

By  this  amendment — hastily  drawn,  I 
regret  to  say,  and  not  carefully  read — 
we  will  be  nullifying  in  substantial  part 
the  very  thing  which  is  sought  by  the 
President  in  his  message  on  gun  control 
and  those  of  us  who  want  gun-control 
legislation, 

I  urge  that  this  amendment  be  de- 
feated. We  would  regret  its  adoption. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
I  have  a  question  for  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  on  his  amend- 
ment. 

I  ask  the  gentleman,  by  what  authority 
we  could  confer  this  jurisdiction  on  the 


State  court?  I  have  listened  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr 
PoFF],  and  it  was  not  clear  to  me.  Many 
Members  are  quite  confused  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentlo- 
man  from  norida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  have  not  had  an  or- 
portunity  to  do  a  thorough  job  of  ir- 
search  on  the  subject,  but  we  all  recpll 
that  the  Federal  Con.stitutlon  provide  s 
that  the  Constitution  and  all  laws  en- 
acted pursuant  thereto  shall  be  the  .su- 
preme law  of  the  land. 

We  know  also  that  the  Constitution 
provides  the  judicial  power,  the  Fedeiril 
judicial  power,  shall  be  vested  in  a  Su- 
preme Court  and  in  such  inferior  court  < 
as  the  Congress  shall  from  time  to  tin'.e 
establish. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  two  princi- 
ples allow  sufficient  latitude  for  the  Con- 
gress to  designate  although  it  might  not 
be  capable  of  compelling  the  Stat«  courts 
to  exercise  the  Federal  function.  I  b.-- 
lieve.  however,  the  supreme  character  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  would  give  Con- 
gress that  power. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  State  courts 
are  bound  by  the  Federal  Constitution. 
anyway,  in  the  trial  of  cases  and  in  the 
decision  of  cases,  so  there  is  nothing  ne^'- 
about  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  bein  r 
executed  and  enforced  in  a  State  courr, 
when  Congress  clearly  intends  it  be  don<\ 
Mr.  GILBERT.  We  are  not  talkin,- 
about  that.  We  are  talking  about  con- 
ferring specific  jurisdiction  on  the  Stai'^ 
court.  I  wonder  if  there  is  any  instance 
the  gentleman  can  cite  v.'here  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  conferred  this  jn- 
risdiction  on  the  State  courts. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  Federal  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Federal  laws  which  Con- 
gress makes  applicable  to  the  States  are 
enforceable  in  the  State  courts.  It  is  nn 
obligation  of  the  State  courts  to  canv 
out  and  to  recognize  the  Federal  Con.<;t!- 
tution  and  the  Federal  laws  duly  enacted. 
because  that  i.s  the  provision  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution.  All  that  i.s  needed  i.s  n 
clear  intent  on  the  iiart  of  the  Congress 
to  do  .so. 

This  merely  solves  a  dilemma  which  vs  p 
have  been  concerned  about,  as  to  trying  n 
case  for  robberj'  in  a  Stat«  court,  anrl 
then  having  to  go  into  a  Federal  court 
and  have  an  entirely  new  trial. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  we  do  have  a  dilemma,  but  I  no 
not  believe  we  are  solving  anything  by 
attempting  to  pass  this  type  of  legislation 
without  giving  it  the  thought  required 
This  raises  a  very  serious  constitutional 
question. 

At  this  particular  point  I  do  not  believe 
the  gentleman  or  the  other  Members  cf 
the  House  have  given  this  problem  the 
study  it  requires. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  House 
Judiciar>-  Committee  should  hold  hear- 
ings on  this  particular  problem  in  an  at- 
tempt to  solve  it.  We  are  not  going  to  6o 
it  by  legislating  at  this  particular  point. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILBERT.  I  yield. 

Mr.   PEPPER.   At   the  worst.  If  the 
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House  adopted  this  amendment,  it  would 
not  impair  the  Casey  amendment.  I  am 
for  the  Casey  amendment,  anyway.  This 
might  eliminate  the  necessity  for  having 
to  move  the  offense  from  the  State  to  the 
Federal  court.  If  it  does  not.  if  my 
amendment  has  nothing  but  futility,  we 
would  still  leave  unimpaired  the  Casey 
amendment,  where  the  jurisdiction  exists 
in  the  Federal  court. 

My  able  friend  from  Texas  has  handed 
me  the  Constitution.  I  read  from  article 
in.  section  1: 

The  Judicial  Power  of  the  IJnlted  States 
shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme  Court  and  In 
such  inferior  Courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish. 

The  judges  both  of  the  supreme  and 
superior  courts  shall  hold  their  offices  in 
good  behavior. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  We  have  established 
t.'ie  State  courts 

Mr.  PEPPER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
allow  me.  the  Constitution  does  not  say 
the  Inferior  court  established  by  the  Con- 
mess  may  net  be  a  court  already  p.stab- 
li-shed  under  State  law  If  the  Congress 
elects  to  do  that. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  It  does  not  say  that  at 
all.  I  respectfully  disagree  with  the 
pcntleman. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
t  )  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  taking  this  time 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  this 
di.scussion  for  a  moment,  because  I  think 
the  real  answer  here  is  not  whether  what 
i.':  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida can  be  done  but  whether  or  not  it 
ought  to  be  done  in  our  wLsdom.  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  JudiciaiT  pointed  out  that  this 
would  create  a  number  of  overlapping 
questions  with  respect  to  prosecuting 
functions  both  of  grand  juries  and  petit 
juries  and  in  the  discretion  of  prosecu- 
tors. 

What  is  being  propo.sed  by  this  amend- 
ment is  the  creation  of  a  Federal  crim- 
inal law  within  the  laws  of  the  States 
and  as  an  adjunct  of  the  State  criminal 
function,  which  is  .something:  we  should 
consider  carefully  before  we  undertake 
doing.  The  an.swer  here,  I  believe,  is  that 
the  Casey  amendment  ought  to  be  lim- 
ited to  Federal  felonies  and  not  attempt 
to  impose  on  the  States  the  minimum  10- 
year  sentence  for  using  or  carrv'ing  a  gun 
in  connection  with  the  cimmis.sion  of 
a  crime.  So  I  submit,  with  all  due  respect 
for  the  language  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  that  the  amendment  to  the 
r  mendment  that  he  offers  ought  to  be  de- 
feated for  the  reasons  that  have  been  set 
forth  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  for  reasons  that  go 
to  the  very  core  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
.strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  heard  the  argument 
earlier  that  we  would  be  running  back 
and  forth  to  two  different  courts  under 
!:iy  amendment.  A  solution  is  presented. 
It  is  argued  that  hearings  should  be  had 
on  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper;;.  I  will  point 
out  that  there  were  not  many — as  far  as 


I  know  there  were  not  any  public  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  17735.  which  is  the  entire 
bill  before  the  committee. 

This  matter  has  been  thoroughly  dls- 
cu.s.sed.  The  gentleman  that  just  finished 
speaking  pointed  out  that  it  can  be  done 
if  we  want  to  do  it.  The  people  want 
something  done  about  crime,  and  this  is 
the  way  to  do  it.  If  you  want  to  confine 
it  to  one  court,  all  right,  do  that. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Roberts!. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentlcmaii  for  yieldini;. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  I  think,  made  a  very  jiertinent 
point  awhile  ago.  He  said  we  v.ant  gun 
control.  That  is  not  what  the  people 
want.  The  people  want  to  control  crime. 
The  question  here  is  do  you  want  gun 
control  or  do  you  want  to  ontrol  crime? 
If  you  want  to  control  crime,  then  sun- 
port  the  Ca.spy  amendment.  I  am  for  it. 
I  will  supix)rt  it.  and  I  hope  the  House 
will  adopt  it. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
support  the  aentkman  from  Florida's 
amendment  b(  cause  I  think  ii  is  a  good 
one  and  will  help  cut  down  on  the  du- 
plication that  you  are  talking  about. 

Secnnd.  I  want  to  point  out  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  said  he  want- 
ed to  limit  it  to  Federal  cases.  The  first 
time— and  I  do  r.ot  know  whether  you 
were  here  earlier,  but  t/ie  first  time  it 
was  said  there  were  only  ab.out  1.600 
ca.ses  that  fall  in  the  category  of  the 
gentleman's  sub.stitute. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  t'.->e 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  But  if  the  State  legisla- 
tures wanted  to  put  it  in 

Mr.  CASEY.  Oh,  yes.  I  do  not  yield 
any  further  at  this  point. 

This  is  .suppo.sed  to  be  a  State  assist- 
ance bill.  Read  the  title.  Let  us  help  them 
out.  Let  us  not  worry  about  the  State 
legL-^latures. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CASEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  makes 
a  pretty  .strong  case.  We  havp  been  talk- 
ing: here  about  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  and  Federal  courts  Judicial  over- 
lapping has  been  one  of  the  dilemmas 
of  our  democracy.  This  legislative  body 
is  here  to  re.solve  that  dilemma. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
records,  the  figures,  and  the  .statistics 
presented  here  show  there  is  a  marked 
decrease  in  incidence  of  crime  with  fire- 
arms where  Federal  laws  are  involved  as 
compared  to  the  marked  increase  in 
crimes  where  only  State  laws  are  in- 
volved. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  approxi- 
mately 16.000  Federal  crimes  last  year 
where  guns  were  involved  while  there 
had  been  about  900,000  State  crimes  at 
the  State  level.  Obviously,  criminals  fear 
federal  laws  more  than  they  do  State 
laws  and  for  that  reason.  I  believe  we 
should  extend  the  Federal  law  to  all 
crimes  involving  the  use  of  guns. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments.  However,  permit  me 
to  finish  my  time. 


This  bill  is  titled  as  the  "State  Fire- 
arms Control  Assistance  Act  of  1968." 

Well,  if  we  are  going  to  assist  the 
States,  let  us  get  with  it  and  assist  them 
on  the  crime  problem.  Let  us  not  con- 
centrate on  the  law-abiding  citizen  that 
is  going  to  abide  by  every  other  portion 
of  this  bill.  But,  let  us  put  something  in 
here  that  the  people  want  and  that  is 
necessary.  That  is  let  us  get  with  this 
criminality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  to  adopt  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  I  Mr.  Pepper]  and  de- 
feat the  other  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  PoFFl  and  let  us  hit  it  and  hit 
it  hard  and  support  my  amendment. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Casey  amendment  as  amended  by  the 
Poff  sub.stitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  like  most  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  have  been  literally  deluged 
with  letters,  forms,  coupons,  telegrams, 
petitions,  and  telephone  calls  on  the  sub- 
ject of  gun  controls.  Most  of  these  com- 
munications from  my  district  have  been 
of  a  pro  or  con  nature — that  is,  they  are 
either  strongly  for  or  strongly  against 
gun  controls.  From  this  standpoint,  if  I 
measured  the  sentiment  of  my  district  by 
the  number  of  persons  who  have  com- 
municated with  me  and  who  have  ex- 
pressed either  a  pro  or  a  con  view,  I  could 
simply  vote  "no"  on  everything  and  my 
vote  would  reflect  the  majority  senti- 
ment. 

Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  did  this  I  would 
be  ignoring  a  ver>'  serious  problem  in  this 
Nation — the  ever-increasing  crime  rate 
which  threatens  the  safety  of  ever>-  citi- 
zen and  his  property.  The  crime  figures 
cited  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation and  other  law  enforcement  or- 
ganizations prove  that  this  situation  is 
no  longer  merely  a  problem.  It  has 
reached  the  proportions  of  a  crisis. 

Many  actions  can  be  taken,  and  indeed, 
many  actions  are  required  from  all  levels 
of  government  and  from  all  of  our  citi- 
zens, to  reverse  the  trend  toward  more 
and  more  violence  and  crime. 

Some  actions  that  have  been  i)roposed 
and  which  srem  to  have  gained  some 
public  enthusia.sm  seem  to  make  good 
.sense — on  the  surface — until  you  begin 
to  examine  them  closely.  Then,  they 
offer  only  confusion,  expense,  and  bitter- 
ness, without  really  gettmg  at  any  kind 
of  solution  to  the  problem. 

Other  proposals,  fortunately,  are  avail- 
able which  do  make  good  sense  when 
they  are  clo.sely  examined  and  which  we 
should  very  carefully  consider  today. 

Let  me  discuss  these  positive  actions 
we  can  take  which  would  strike  hard  at 
the  crime  statistics  and  bring  about  a 
reversal  in  these  statistics  which  have 
brought  grief  not  only  to  individual 
families,  but  to  our  entire  Nation. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said 
and  written  about  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  recently  enacted 
restrictions  on  mail  order  interstate  sale 
and  shipment  of  hand  guns  amounted  to 
a  strong  and  positive  step  taken  by  the 
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real  offender  In 
out  of  the  hands 
ncompetents.  and 


Congress  to  keep  th€ 
most  firearms  crimes 
of  immature  persons, 
those  who  no  reputable  dealer  would 
sell  a  gun  if  the  in(  ivldual  presented 
himself  face-to-face  with  the  dealer. 
This  action,  which  we  have  already 
taken,  is  bound  to  be  eOTCtive. 

Today,  we  have  befa'e  us  a  proposal 
to   extend   similar   rearictions   to   long 
guns.  I  will  say  this:  I  (  an  readily  under- 
stand the  concern  of    lany  law-abiding 
Run  enthusiasts  over  such  restrictions. 
Many  of  these  Individ  lals  have  utilized 
the  mails  to  trade  or  p  irchase  long  guns. 
On   the  other  hand,     rimes  committed 
with   long   guns  are     ,  problem,   albeit 
not   as   statistically   r  imerous   as   with 
handguns.  On  balanci  ,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that     tie   inconvenience 
which  might  be  expert  need  by  some  in- 
dividuals as  weighed  a^  ilnst  the  national 
intere.st    in    this    add  ;ional    protective 
measure  are  proportloaed  on  the  side  of 
the  national  interest.  Ipelieve  we  should 
include  long  guns  in  the  mall-order  ban. 
But  these  steps.  In  thlmselves,  will  not 
solve  the  problem  of  ih  ?  use  of  firearms 
in  the  commission  of  c  imes  of  violence. 
Many  of  the  criminal  t;  pes  already  have 
firearms,  or  can  obtain  them  by  various 
means.  I  think  the  moi  t  po.sltive,  work- 
able thinar  we  can  do  Is  to  approach  this 
situation  the  way  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Casey  1  has   lone.  For  several 
years  I  have  been  suppo  ting  Mr.  Casey's 
approach  in  proposing  an  effective  de- 
terrent to  the  criminal  use  of  firearms 
by  the  imposition  of  h  avy  prison  sen- 
tence.s  on  those  offende  "s  who  use  fire- 
arms in  a  continuing     areer  of  crime. 
This  is  the  way  to  strike  lard  at  the  115,- 
000   hardened,   mostly     epeat  offenders 
in  this  country,  who  w  luld  think  twice 
before  carrying  a  Area;  m  during  com- 
mission of  a  crime  wher  they  know  they 
would  no  longer  be  likel;    to  get  off  easily 
if  caueht.  I  intend  to  si  pport  the  Casey 
amendment  in  the  forir   as  amended  by 
the  Poff  substitute. 

Next,  and  I  believe  1  tiis  is  a  crucial 
point,  it  is  unlikely  th  t  there  can  be 
any  truly  effective  regu  itlon  of  the  use 
and  ownership  of  firear  ns  if  the  States 
and  local  communities  do  not  work  to 
enact  and  enforce  meaj  Ingful  laws  and 
ordinances.  This  point  was  effectively 
spelled  out  in  a  recent  re  solution  adopted 
by  the  Washington  Assc  ;iation  of  Sher- 
iffs and  Police  Chiefs.  Tl  e  letter  and  res- 
olution I  received  from  his  law  enforce- 
ment group  is  as  follows 

Washington  Ass(  ciation 
OF  Sheriffs  and  Pc  -ice  Chiefs, 
Moses  Lake.  Wai  i..  June  25,  1968. 
Representative  Catherine   Iay, 
House  Office  Building. 

Dear  Mrs  Mat:  I  am  enc  aslng  a  resolution 
that  was  passed  on  Jun*  20,  1968  at  the 
Annual  Co:»ference  of  the  Vashlngton  Asso- 
ciation of  Sheriffs  and  PolK  e  Chiefs.  We  wish 
to  make  our  feelings  kno'  n  to  you  on  the 
question  of  gim  control  w:  ich  Is  very  much 
in  the  news  recently. 

We  sincerely  request  llat  you  keep  In 
mind,  while  considering  gt  n  control,  that  It 
Is  law  enforcement's  requ  at  to  Inconveni- 
ence the  criminal  rather  tl  an  the  law  abid- 
ing citizens.  We  have  long  i  dvocated  manda- 
tory severe  penalties  for  pe  sons  committing 
crimes  of  violence  or  belnj  involved  In  any 
criminal  activity  while  arm  !d.  Too  often  the 


law  abiding  citizen  Is  the  only  one  penalized 
In  the  enactment  of  gun  control  laws. 
Sincerely, 

Wm.  E.  Bjork, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

Resolution 
Crimes  of  violence  committed  with  fire- 
arms is  Indeed  a  facet  of  our  troubled  times 
that  deserves  legislative  attention.  Ill  consid- 
ered or  hastily  formulated  restrictions  how- 
ever can  easily  create  situations  that  will 
unreasonably  affect  responsible  citizens  and 
be  virtually  valueless  In  combating  crime. 
The  Washington  Association  of  Sheriffs  & 
Police  Chiefs  therrfore  generally  urge  the 
legislative  bodies  to  carefully  consider  legis- 
lative proposals  In  this  area  and  specifically 
resolves: 

Wliereas  unrestricted  sale  and  delivery  of 
short  firearms  by  mall  order  permits  Irre- 
sponsible persons  to  obtain  small  weapons 
and  presents  a  danger  to  the  public.  The 
Association  supports  restrictions  on  such 
sales  and  deliveries. 

Wherea.s  crimes  of  passion  are  Implemented 
by  Immediate  delivery  of  short  firearms  and 
present  a  danger  to  the  public.  The  Associ- 
ation urges  and  recommends  enactment  of 
a  waiting  period  of  72  hours  between  the 
sale  and  the  delivery  of  such  weapons. 

Wherra.i  present  statutory  requirements 
for  obtaining  a  permit  to  carry  concealed  fire- 
arms are  inadequate  to  prevent  Issuance  to 
certain  classes  of  Irresponsible  persons  of 
such  permits  and  presents  a  danger  to  the 
public. 

The  Association  urges  and  recommends 
enactment  of  stricter  requirements  for  the 
Issuance  of  a  concealed   weapon   permit. 

Whereas  present  statutory  limitations  on 
carrying  short  firearms  In  motor  vehicles  is 
inadequate  and  presents  a  danger  to  the 
public  and  particularly  the  law  enforcement 
officer. 

The  A.ssoclatlon  urges  and  recommends 
that  carrying  short  firearms  in  motor  ve- 
hicles be  classified  as  carrying  such  weapons 
concealed. 

It  Is  further  resolved  that  this  Association 
Is  opposed  to  the  registration  of  shotguns 
and  rifles. 

Pa.ssed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
members  this  20th  day  of  June   1968. 

These,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  what  seem 
to  me  to  be  the  kind  of  positive  and  en- 
forceable steps  which  can  and  .should 
be  taken.  Together,  they  should,  within 
a  very  short  period  of  time,  result  in  a 
markedly  reduced  incidence  of  violent 
crime  with  firearms  in  this  country.  And 
that  is  what  we  all  want  to  see. 

Before  concluding  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  what  has  apparently  be- 
come an  alternative  to  all  of  this — the 
proposal  calling  for  Federal  registration 
of  all  firearms  and  Federal  licensing  of 
their  users  and  owners. 

What,  after  all,  is  such  a  proposal  de- 
signed to  accomplish?  By  making  it  more 
burdensome  and  expensive  to  obtain  and 
keep  a  firearm,  proponents  of  this  ap- 
proach seem  to  think  it  will  help  cut 
down  on  flreanns  violence.  It  is  prob- 
ably true  that  the  costs  and  inconven- 
ience to  be  borne  by  the  average  gun 
owner  would  discourage  him  from  gun 
ownership.  But  is  this  the  problem?  I  do 
not  think  so.  The  problem  is  the  criminal 
use  of  firearms,  and  you  can  be  sure  that 
the  criminal  types  would  not  register  or 
license  their  guns.  They  do  not  now  in 
those  States  which  have  registration  and 
licensing  requirements,  and  they  would 
not  under  a  similar  Federal  law. 

A  Federal   registration   and   licensing 


law  would  be  a  monstrosity  to  adminis- 
ter, and  further,  the  inconvenience,  re- 
strictions, and  expense  caused  the  law- 
abiding  citizen — the  innocent  forgotten 
man  in  the  emotional  appeal  behind  tli.; 
proposal — far  exceeds  whatever  elusive 
value  that  may  be  implied  by  such  an  ap- 
proach. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  if 
this  latter  action  is  one  taken  by  ilie 
Congress,  many  a  citizen  will  be  calling 
on  Congress  again  at  a  later  date,  de- 
manding to  know  why  the  crime  and 
firearms  violence  has  not  abated.  I  do 
not  want  to  have  that  on  my  conscience, 
and  lor  these  reasons  I  am  absolutely 
opposed  to  national  gun  registration  and 
licensing. 

But  to  reiterate,  there  are  steps  we  can 
take  which  will  get  at  the  problem,  do  it 
effectively,  and  which  will  not  overly 
burden  the  great  majority  of  our  law- 
abiding  citizens.  It  is  these  steps  I  ur^e 
my  colleagues  to  take  today. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  word.-. 
Mr.  Chainnan,  I  shall  not  take  the  full 
5  minutes.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this 
question  can  probably  be  summed  up  in 
the  observation  and  the  example  which 
was  pointed  out  on  the  floor  earlier. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  purpose  is  to  assist 
the  States  in  the  enforcement  of  their 
laws;  not  to  impose  our  law  upon  our 
State  courts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  observation  which 
was  made  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Wt- 
soNl  points  out  how  we  can  help  inspire 
the  States.  In  a  field  as  delicate  as  the 
federal  .system  to  which  the  gentleman 
alluded.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  tamper  with  it  without  careful 
consideration.  Doing  so  would  represent 
a  danger  to  our  entire  representative  sys- 
tem. We  should  inspire  the  States  to  act. 
not  impose  our  will  on  them.  We  should 
not  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  believe  that 
only  this  body  wishes  to  act  in  this  i-egard. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  Poff 
amendment  and  oppose  the  Casey 
amendment.  I  also  oppose  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  join  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  gave  us  a  very  cogent  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  Poff  substitute 
amendment  and  in  opposition  to  the  Pep- 
per amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  would  really 
do  by  passing  the  Pepper  amendment, 
would  be  to  .supplant  the  laws  of  the  50 
sovereign  States  which  already  exist. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  most  dan- 
gerous infringement  on  States'  rights. 
We  are  not  justified  in  imposing  our  will 
on  the  legislatures  of  50  sovereign 
States.  We  ought  not  to  impose  our  will 
upon  our  State  courts. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  the  full 
5  minutes  but  I  would  simply  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  BiESTER]  for  what  I  think  is 
an  extraordinary  sensible  statement. 

And.  one  other  thing.  It  makes  r.o 
sense  to  me  that  the  Casey  amendment, 
according  to  its  sponsor,  gives  the  judge 
discretion    to   suspend    the   sentence   of 
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the  accused  but  imposes  a  mandatory 
sentence.  In  other  words,  he  has  no 
choice  except  to  impose  the  full  sen- 
tence or  let  the  defendant  go.  He  can- 
not do  anything  in  between.  I  cannot  see 
tne  logic  of  that. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  to  ask  a  couple 
of  questions,  as  the  discussion  of  the 
Casey  amendment  is  getting  a  little  bit 
confusing. 

When  this  matter  was  brought  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  we  were  asked 
for  a  special  rule  so  this  could  be  intro- 
duced, I  was  under  the  impression  that 
the  Casey  amendment  proxided  for  man- 
datory sentences.  Now  I  understand  that 
the  judge  could  suspend  sentences  pro- 
vided for  therein. 

I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  to  clarify  this  matter.  Were  we  in 
error  in  our  interpretation  of  this 
amendment  when  it  was  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules? 

Mr.  CASEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  that  the  power.s,  the  privileges,  and 
the  prerogatives  of  the  judge  to  suspend, 
as  he  does  in  all  other  instances  of  other 
Federal  crimes,  applies  to  this  law,  as  it 
does  to  all  others.  And  in  my  opinion,  he 
can  suspend  all  or  part  of  it. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  was  not  imder  that  impression  when 
we  were  discussing  the  Casey  amendment 
in  the  committee.  I  thought  it  provided 
a  mandatorj'  sentence  that  could  not  be 
su.spended. 

I  introduced  legislation  which  provides 
that  the  judge  cannot  suspend  the  sen- 
tence, nor  can  he  receive  probation  be- 
fore the  full  sentence  is  served.  This  is 
ironclad.  I  am  for  a  mandatory  sentence. 
I  am  not  for  any  court  having  the  au- 
thority to  suspend  the  minimum  sen- 
tence provided  for  in  this  legislation. 

I  want  the  criminal  to  know  before 
he  uses  a  firearm  in  committing  a  crime 
that,  when  he  is  convicted,  just  as  sure 
as  the  sun  rises  tomorrow  he  is  going 
to  jail  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 
Tliis  is  the  deterrent  that  I  want  to  see 
written  into  this  law.  and  I  do  not  want 
any  discretion  by  any  court  because  that 
is  the  bugaboo  in  our  present  system.  He 
believes  that  he  can  beat  the  rap,  and 
he  takes  the  chance.  I  want  him  to  know- 
that  he  cannot  beat  the  rap  and  that  he 
is  going  to  prison  when  convicted. 

This  is  what  I  understood  I  was  voting 
for  when  I  voted  for  a  special  rule  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  to  make  the  Casey 
amendment  in  order  today. 

Now,  if  the  amendment  offered  as  a 
substitute  to  the  Casey  amendment  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Poff] 
provides  for  a  mandatory-  sentence  to  do 
what  I  believe  should  be  done,  then  I  am 
going  to  support  it.  But  as  I  imderstand 
it.  the  minimum  sentence  is  only  for  1 
year.  I  do  not  believe  1  year  is  long 
enough. 

I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  to  tell 
us  what  the  minimum  sentence  is  in  the 
Poff  amendment. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 


Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  major  dif- 
ferences between  the  Casey  amendment 
and  the  substitute  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  PoffI, 
is  that  in  the  one  case  the  sentence  can- 
not, specifically  cannot  be  sustjended.  nor 
can  probation  be  granted.  And  that  is 
why  many  of  us  feel  that  the  Poff  amend- 
ment is  superior  in  that  important  re- 
spect. Many  of  us  want  to  sui>i-)ort  a  min- 
imum mandatory  penalty  which  is  pro- 
\)ded  in  the  Poff  substitute,  and  which 
is  not  provided  in  the  Casey  amendment. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  have  always  t>een  of  the 
oi)inion  in  criminal  statutes  that  the 
.severity  of  the  penalty  is  not  the  deter- 
rent; the  certainty  of  the  i)ena)ty  is  the 
real  deterrent  to  the  criminal,  and  that 
is  what  I  believe  we  need  in  this  legis- 
lation. I  believe  it  is  what  the  American 
ijeople  want.  I  believe  such  penalties 
which  are  directed  at  the  criminal  rath- 
er than  th?  law-abiding  wiU  do  much 
to  .stop  the  u.'^e  of  guns  by  the  criminal 
element. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
i^eiitleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  pentlem.m 
from  New  Hampshire 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
lor  yieldina.  and  may  I  .say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  that  is  the  virtue  of  the  Poff 
amendment — it  has  a  mandatory  1-  to 
10-year  proviso,  which  means  that  the 
criminal  has  sot  to  receive  at  least  a 
1-year  .sentence.  And  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  whether  he  or  his  lawyer 
knows  the  judge.  We  all  know,  ju.st  as 
the  gentleman  has  .said,  that  the  State 
laws  in  this  country  have  the  provi.so 
that  a  sentence  may  be  suspended  at  the 
discretion  of  the  judge,  and  that  should 
not  be. 

We  see  the  effects  of  that  right  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  where  there 
have  been  13  bank  robberies  in  the  last 
month,  and  the  jiroper  steps  will  have 
been  made  by  this  Hou.se  today  if  the 
Poff  amendment  is  adopted  and  not  the 
Ca.sey  amendment. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  concur  100  percent  with 
what  was  said.  The  thing  that  bothers  me 
about  the  Poff  substitute  to  the  Casey 
amendment  is  that  there  are  lower  prison 
terms  for  the  criminal  offender.  I  have 
an  amendment,  if  the  Chair  will  recog- 
nize me  at  the  proper  time,  to  increase 
the  term  of  imprisonment  from  not  less 
than  5  years  to  not  more  than  25  years 
for  the  first  offense,  and  in  the  second  in- 
stance, sentence  would  be  imposed  for 
from  10  years  up  to  life. 

The  rest  of  the  provisions  of  the  Poff 
substitute  to  the  Casey  amendment  are 
excellent  and  should  be  retained. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  regret  to  say,  as  I  under- 
stand the  parliamentar>'  situation,  that 
the  gentleman's  amendment  is  not  now 
in  order.  However,  I  am  in  agreement 
with  it. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  I  understand  that.  But 
if  the  Meskill   amendment  to  the  Poff 


substitute  is  disposed  of,  I  presume  my 
amendment  then  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  just  like  to 
intervene  for  a  minute  to  express  a  dif- 
ferent philosophy  about  crime  and  pun- 
ishment than  the  one  implicit  in  this 
debate. 

You  place  entirely  too  much  emphasis 
on  punishment.  The  idea  that  pvmish- 
ment  acts  as  a  deterrent  in  the  degree  of 
its  severity  was  discredited  in  the  early 
part  of  the  19th  century  in  Great  Britain. 

The  English  society  of  that  time  found 
out  at  that  time  that  footpads  on  the 
liighv.ays  would  be  deterred  no  moie  by 
hanging  than  by  lesser  punL-^hments. 

Tiie  idia  that  all  of  on;'  social  prob- 
lems can  be  .solved  by  force  and  ixilice 
action  and  puni.shment  is  a  delusion.  We 
have  all  too  many  who  hold  the  sim- 
plistic nation  that  puni.shment  cu.es  all. 

It  is  a  delusion  to  suppj.se.  as  some  do, 
that  our  racial  problems  can  be  swept 
under  t'le  rug  by  ix>lice  action  and 
pur.ishment. 

It  is  a  delu.sion  to  .suppose  that  student 
di.s.ordeis  can  be  allayed  by  police  action 
tiid  punishment. 

It  is  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  com- 
muriism  can  be  curbed  in  Vietnam  by 
police  action  and  punishments. 

Finally,  it  is  a  delusion  to  sti;H>''>t  that 
the  criminal  u.se  of  weapons  can  be  elimi- 
nated in  this  country  by  )io]icc  action 
and  punishment. 

Punishment  does  have  a  place  in  the 
scheme  of  things — but  it  relies  on  just 
one  aspect  of  our  whole  social  problem.  It 
disregards  all  of  the  wiser  cures  for  our 
.social  ills. 

We  need  education,  religion,  under- 
.standing,  rehabilitation,  and  moderation 
of  our  competitive  American  philosophies 
if  we  are  going  to  have  a  resolution  of 
the  problems  of  crirr-.e  and  violence  in 
this  countiy. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  la.st  word. 

Mr.  Ciiairman.  much  has  been  said 
here  today  about  the  haste  in  this  lepis- 
latj.-.n.  There  is  coi-i.siderable  confusion 
as  to  the  meanings  of  words  and  as  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  th2  cou't. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  this  body 
tliat  the  ciux  of  the  matter  we  are  try- 
ing to  get  at  today  in.sofar  as  this  par- 
ticular pha.se  is  concerned  was  best  ex- 
plained by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  LattaI. 

It  i.s  a  well  known  fact,  regardless  of 
wliat  the  preceding  speaker  said,  that 
strc'Ug  deterrent  action  has  been  the 
greatest  cure  for  crime. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  in  any  way,  if 
you  go  back  and  look  at  the  analysis  of 
c -imes.  that  tough  judges  and  strong 
sentences  have  always  been  a  deterrent 
to  crime. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  would  give 
them  a  pat  on  the  wrist  for  using  a  gun 
in  the  commission  of  a  crime. 

Where  I  come  from,  we  give  people  30 
days  to  1  year  for  being  disorderly.  Any- 
one who  carries  a  gun  in  the  commission 
of  a  crime  is  not  there  for  the  purpose 
of  attending  Sundav  school.  He  is  not 
that  helium-headed  person  who  gets  a 
little  bit  drunk  on  Saturday  night  and 
gets  the  same  penalty.  He  Is  the  man  who 
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goes  out  taking  a  gun  to  commit  a  crime 
whereby  he  might  ta:  e  another  person's 
life,  if  he  panics  o  is  the  hardened 
criminal  type  without  conscience. 

Today  we  are  tryin  ',  to  find  a  remedy 
for  crime  In  these  Un  ted  States  regard- 
less of  creed,  color,  c  r  anything  else. 

I  say  to  the  genth  man  from  Alaska 
who  is  going  to  offer  a  i  amendment  that 
5  years  is  and  shouU  be  the  minimum 
mandatory  sentence  \  here  a  gun  is  used 
to  commit  a  crime. 

I  am  going  to  s  ipport  the  Casey 
amendment.  I  believe  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr  Latt.\1  has  said 
today  makes  sense. 

I  simply  say  to  you  ladies  and  gentle- 
men in  this  Chambei  —Do  not  lose  the 
sight  of  the  fact  th  it  in  some  cases 
amendments  that  h£  ve  been  proposed 
here  today  aie  inadeq  ate.  The  atrocious 
murder  of  Senator  5:ennedy  in  Cali- 
fornia would  not  be  cc  tfered  by  the  terms 
of  ccrtiain  amendmer  ;s  that  have  been 
offered,  Jiere  today.  \  'e  seek  to  correct 
the  repetition  of  that  murder  by  appro- 
priate punishment  f(  r  anyone  who  so 
con.spires. 

We  are  simply  try  ng  to  stamp  out 
crime.  We  are  not  h  ^re  to  conduct  a 
Sunday  school  class,  and  we  are  not 
heie  to  give  them  a  sentence  whereby 
they  can  stand  on  thei  head  for  one  year 
and  get  out.  It  is  a  f  x:i  also  that  one- 
third  of  the  policeme  i  in  this  country 
who  were  killed  by  i  unmen  last  year 
were  killed  by  men  wl  o  were  on  parole. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  sa:  to  you  that  this 
is  the  time  to  stand  f£  st  and  to  enact  a 
strong  law  to  deter  cr  me  in  the  United 
States,  or  else  quit  an*  go  home. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Ckairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield?  / 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina.    I 

Mr.  WATSON.  Certtiinly  I  commend 
my  friend  from  New  Jersey  as  a  legislator 
and  as  one  who  has  aa  outstanding  rec- 
ord as  a  law  enforcem  nt  officer.  I  would 
like  to  ask  my  friend  one  or  two  ques- 
tions. Do  you  really  bt  lieve  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  continue  to  How  the  courts  to 
grant  suspensions — an  i  certainly  that  is 
what  the  Casey  amei  idment  provides? 
Do  you  really  support  t  lat  position,  or  do 
you  prefer  that  we  hi  ive  a  mandatory 
sentencing  provision,  a  Is  provided  in  the 
Poff  amendment?  Is  nc  ;  the  problem  that 
the  courts  are  too  lenie  it? 

Mr.  HUNT.  You  art  so  right.  I  am  a 
strong  believer  in  ma  idatory  sentences 
insofar  as  heinous  crin  e  Is  concerned. 
Mr.  WATSON.  That  3  correct. 
Mr.  HUNT.  I  think  i  lie  amendment  is 
very  good.  I  would  like  to  see  It  adopted 
in  a  mandatory  form. 

Mr.  WATSON.  It  is  mrely  discretion- 
ary in  the  Casey  ame  idment  while  the 
amendment  of  the  ger  tleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Poff]  woU  d  make  it  man- 
datory. 

Mr.  HUNT.  There  is  no  reason  that  It 
could  not  be  made  mar  iatory. 

Mr.  WATSON.  At  pre  lent  it  is  not.  And 
I  know  you  want  to  mt  ke  it  mandatory. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  sure  Ao\ 
thoroughly. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite    lumber  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Th 
Missouri  is  recognized. 


I  agree  with  you 


gentleman  from 


Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  seeking  recognition  for  some  time 
now.  I  will  not  take  the  5  minutes.  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia a  question.  If  I  understood  cor- 
rectly, the  gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Poff),  in  respon.se  to  the  inquiry  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  as 
to  whether  or  not  in  His  opinion  Congress 
had  the  right  to  confer  upon  the  State 
courts  the  authority  contained  in  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginias  answer  was  in  the  afHrm- 
ative.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  will  have  to  ask  my  col- 
league to  restate  the  question  because 
of  the  confusion. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Would  the  Congress 
have  authority  to  confer  on  the  States 
the  authority  to  try  these  cases  under  the 
PepE>er  amendment?  I  understood  the 
gentleman  to  answer  In  the  affirmative. 
Mr.  POFF.  The  gentleman  imderstood 
correctly.  In  support  of  that,  may  I  offer 
two  examples  in  which  this  vcrj'  thing 
occurred  in  our  history  of  jurisprudence. 
Mr.  RANDALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POFF.  In  1799,  the  State  courts 
were  vested  with  jurisdiction  to  try  crim- 
inal offenses  against  postal  laws.  Exten- 
sive reliance  was  placed  on  State  courts 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  embargo  acts. 
There  are  .several  other  examples. 

The  gentleman  must  be  laboring  under 
the  misapprehension  expressed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  I  would  not  want 
anything  that  I  said  about  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  to  be  understood  as 
abdicating,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  the 
amendment  he  is  offering.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  oppose  it. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Well,  of  course,  I  was 
not  asking  the  gentleman  whether  he 
was  for  or  against  the  amendment  but 
only  whether  in  his  opinion  the  Congress 
could  confer  this  area  of  Federal  juris- 
diction upon  the  State  courts. 

Now  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  substan- 
tially the  same  question.  Is  there  any 
doubt  about  the  power  of  the  Congress 
to  confer  this  jurisdiction  on  the  State 
courts? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man offhand  I  just  do  not  know.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  opportunity  to  look  into 
that  question.  I  would  not  want  to  cate- 
Korically  say  yes  or  no.  I  do  not  know. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  man  in  this 
Chamber  who  knows  at  this  moment 
This  is  pounced  on  us  suddenly.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  decide  a  question  as  impor- 
tant as  this,  as  paramount  as  this — to 
confer  jurisdiction  on  the  State  courts — 
in  a  thrice,  as  it  were,  in  20  minutes  or 
a  half  hour.  You  cannot  do  it. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Until  now  I  thought 
you  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  Pepper 
amendment  to  confer  jurisdiction  on 
State  courts  was  just  a  departure  from 
present  practice.  In  other  words,  you  were 
saying  a  while  ago  you  thought  it  was 
unwise  to  assign  to  the  State  courts  Fed- 
eral questions.  Now  you  say  there  is  some 
doubt  as  to  our  power.  Is  that  right? 


Mr.  CELLER.  I  doubt  the  power:  yes 
Mr.  RANDALL  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  heard  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  a  moment  a  o 
road  from  the  U.S.  Constitution  .sayin? 
the  Congress  can  create  inferior  Federal 
courts  and  Congress  may  elect  to  con- 
fer jurisdiction  on  the  State  courts 
Would  the  gentleman  re.«pond  to  th(  ~c 
contentions,  whether  In  his  opinion  thoy 
are  valid? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  do  not  know  if  it  c;in 
be  interpreted  that  way.  That  is  prob- 
ably taking  it  out  of  context.  I  will  say 
now,  I  just  do  not  know,  and  I  have  grave 
doubts.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  man 
in  this  Chamber  who  can  tell  me  beyond 
peradventure  of  doubt  that  there  is  juris- 
diction in  the  Congress  to  do  exactly 
what  the  amendment  of  the  Rentlemnn 
from  Florida  purports  to  do. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
it  is  true  our  friend  from  New  York 
states  there  is  not  a  man  in  this  Chambr 
who  can  .say  beyond  peradventure  >f 
doubt  that  we  in  the  Congress  can  do 
what  the  amendment  of  the  gentlemrn 
from  Florida  seeks  to  do,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  none  of  these  exchanges  has  iie 
said  it  cannot  be  done.  He  has  only  said 
he  has  doubts  or  as  he  put  it,  gra\e 
doubts.  On  the  other  hand,  his  countt  - 
part  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  h  ,s 
stated  affirmatively,  in  his  opinion,  t!  e 
Congress  could  assign  the  jurLsdiction 
contained  in  the  amendment  of  the  gei.- 
tlemen  from  Florida  to  the  State  courts. 
While  it  appears  both  sides  of  the  ai.<^!e 
believe  the  amendment  may  be  unwi.-^e. 
one  side  reaches  the  conclusion  tlie 
amendment  is  constitutional.  The  other 
.side  the  chairman  of  the  committee  now 
makes  an  expression  of  doubt. 

I  came  to  the  floor  this  afternoon 
intent  upon  supporting  the  Casey  amend- 
ment. The  only  question  I  raise  agaii\  t 
his  proposal  is  that  the  penalties  for 
first  and  second  offenses  are  not  stron-' 
enough.  I  agree  fully  with  the  gent)e- 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey),  about  the 
high  cost  of  crime  and  I  know  many  if 
the  offenses  are  committed  by  repeater.^ 
These  repeat  offenders  do  not  stay  m 
their  cells  much  longer  than  it  takes  lo 
apprehend  them.  Even  if  mandatory 
i:>enalties  should  have  the  result  of  filli:.^ 
our  prisons  then  it  is  money  well  spent 
to  build  more  prisons  and  much  bet- 
ter than  to  spend  money  to  apprehend 
repeat  offenders. 

If  I  may  respectfully  say  so,  the  Poff 
substitute  to  the  Casey  amendment  while 
it  rules  out  a  suspended  sentence,  it  is  not 
strong  enough  and  the  penalties  are  not 
.severe  enough.  In  my  opinion  the  P^ff 
substitute  may  he  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection, but  it  will  reach  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  total  nimiber  of  crimes. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Texas  stated  it 
will  cover  only  a)tx)ut  1.600  cases  annual- 
ly and  there  will  remain  outside  tiie 
coverage  of  the  Poff  amendment  about 
90  i^ercent  of  the  total  offenses  com- 
mitted with  firearms. 

Of  course,  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
by  these  penalties  is  to  persuade  the 
criminal  to  leave  his  gun  at  home.  If 
he  knows  he  is  convicted  with  a  gun  and 
is  going  to  jail,  it  might  serve  as  a  detej  - 
rent.  The  facts  are  the  Poff  substitute 
would    eliminate    thousands    of    State 
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fel3nies  which  would  be  included  under 
the  Casey  amendment. 

In  my  judgment  what  the  jieople  of 
tlii.s  country  want  us  to  enact  is  some- 
thing that  will  .serve  as  a  deterrent  to 
crime.  They  are  not  just  interested  in 
firearms  or  a  gun  control  bill.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Poff  amendment  penalty  of 
1  yenr  is  sufficient.  It  .should  be  a  mini- 
mum of  at  lea.st  b  years.  Tne  ;)hilosophy 
of  the  Poff  amendment  may  be  good  but 
tlie  penalty  is  not  sufficient. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Casey  amendment 
(ices  present  a  solution.  What  our 
])eople  want  is  not  gun  control  but  crime 
control.  A  strong  deterrent  must  be  writ- 
ten into  the  law.  A  criminal  must  realize 
he  cannot  beat  the  rap.  One  year  is  cer- 
tainly not  enough  for  a  minlmimi  sen- 
tence. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
tlie  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  I  Mr.  Pepper  )  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey). 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
.sion  'demanded  by  Mr.  Pepper*  there 
were — ayes  21.  noes  143. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
uas  rejected. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  que.stion  now  is 
01  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Meskill)  to 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
■- .ntleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Poff  I. 

The  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  was  rejected. 

\1ENDMENTS     OFFERED     BY     MR.     MINSHALL     TO 
THE  SirBSTm"TE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 

I'OFP 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fpr  amendments  to  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
Jrom  Virginia  [Mr.  Poff]. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.\tnendments  offered  by  Mr.  Minshall  to 
T:ie  substltiue  offered  by  Mr.  Poff:  In  the 
i.r.st  sentence,  strike  out  "one  year  nor  more 
■Ji.in  ten  years"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
xue  following:   'five  years  and  up  to  life". 

In  the  second  sentence,  strike  out  "five 
>'ars  nor  more  than  twenty-flve  years"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "t«n 
■  ears  and  up  to  life". 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  this  afternoon  certainly 
reflects  the  mood  of  America.  They  want 
stiffer,  stricter  laws  as  pertains  to 
felonies  committed  with  a  firearm. 

My  amendment  speaks  for  itself.  We 
change  Mr.  Poff's  amendment  from  "not 
less  than  a  year"  to  a  mandatorj'  sen- 
tence of  5  years  for  the  first  offense  and 
up  to  life  imprisonment;  and  in  the  case 
of  a  second  offense,  10  years  mandatory 
sentence  up  to  life  imprisonment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that 
mere  words  spwken  here  this  afternoon 
could  emphasize  more  strongly  than  the 
language  of  this  amendment — "up  to  life 
imprisormient  for  anyone  commitlng  a 
felony  with  the  use  of  a  firearm." 

.\merica  wants,  needs  and  demands  a 
strong  gun  law  that  will  provide  heavy 
penalties  for  the  criminal  who  commits  a 
felony  with  a  firearm. 

I  hope  the  Committee  will  agree  to  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Minshall]  to  the 


substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Poff]  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas   (Mr.  Casey]. 

The  amendments  to  the  substitute 
amendment  were  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  POLLOCK  TO  THE 
StTBSTITUTE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
POFF 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Poff]  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Casey]. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pollock  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Poff  a:-  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Casey  :  Delete  "one  year  nor  more  than  ten 
years",  and  Insert  "five  years  nor  more  than 
iwenty-five  years." 

Delete  "five  years  nor  more  than  twenty- 
five  years",  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "ten 
years   and   up  to  life." 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  on  the  amendment. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlen.an  from 
California  •  reserves  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Pollock]. 

The  gentleman  from  Alaska  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
entire  discussion  today  has  been  related 
I  believe,  to  one  thread  going  through- 
out, which  is  that  most  of  us  want  to 
severely  punish  the  criminal.  We  do  not 
want  to  unduly  harass  the  law-abiding 
citizens. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Casey  J  made  the  remark  several  times — 
and  I  believe  it  is  absolutely  correct — 
that  people  do  indeed  want  something 
done.  We  will  all  agree  something  .should 
be  done. 

I  happen  to  believe  the  Poff  amend- 
ment is  a  decided  improvement  over  the 
Casey  amendment,  for  the  rea.sons  which 
have  been  stated  on  this  floor  quite  elo- 
quently a  number  of  times  today.  The 
thing  which  bothers  me  about  the  Poff 
substitute  to  the  Casey  amendment  is 
that  the  term  of  imprisonment  is  simply 
not  adequate:  and  I  do  not  believe  it  will 
meet  the  criteria  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  demanding  of  this 
Congress  today. 

My  amendment  would,  on  the  first 
prison  sentence  imposed  provide  for  a 
term  of  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  5 
years  nor  more  than  25  years.  There 
would  be  no  provisions  whicli  would  pro- 
hibit suspension  of  sentence  or  proba- 
tion. This  is  on  the  first  offense  only. 
But.  in  the  case  of  a  second  or  subse- 
quent conviction  imder  the  subsection, 
the  felon  would  be  subject  to  a  term  of 
imprisonment  of  not  less  than  10  years 
pnd  up  to  life;  and  in  this  instance  the 
term  could  not  be  suspended  and  proba- 
tion could  not  be  granted;  and  further, 
the  terms  of  the  second  offense  could  not 
be  imposed  to  run  concurrently  with  any 
term  of  imprisonment  for  the  commis- 
sion of  the  felony  itself. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  Casey 
amendment.  I  believe  many  of  us  do  have 
a  very  real  fear  of  making  State  crimes 
Federal  crimes.  I  want  just  as  much  as 


my  good  friend  from  Texas  to  provide 
something  very  severe  as  a  punishment 
for  the  criminal.  But  my  answer  to  that 
approach  is  that  the  States  should  enact 
similar  or  uniform  bills  to  do  that  which 
the  gentleman  proposes.  My  own  State  of 
Alaska  happens  to  have  one  in  force  now, 
which  provides  a  minimum  of  10  years 
in  the  first  instance  and  25  years  for  tire 
second  and  subsequent  offenses. 

I  believe  that  many  of  us  have  a  fear, 
and  a  reason  lo  fear,  the  creation  of  a 
massive  Federal  police  force,  which  would 
be  created  under  the  Casey  amendment. 

The  Poff  substitute  to  the  Casey 
amendment  is  stronger  than  the  Casey 
amendment — there  is  no  question  about 
it — in  many  respects:  but  it  is  simply  not 
strong  enough  in  the  terms  imposed  for 
the  offenses  If  we  do  indeed  want  some- 
thing accomplished  today,  if  we  want  to 
provide  a  severe  penalty  for  the  criminal, 
for  the  man  who  takes  a  gun  and  com- 
mits a  felonious  and  heinous  crime  of 
violence  the  second  time,  then  we  liave 
the  means  here  to  really  impose  a  very 
heavy  sentence,  and  that  is  just  what  we 
should  do  to  take  the  unlawful  and  dan- 
gerous gunslinper  out  of  circulation. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Could  the  gentleman 
explain  how  his  amendment  differs  from 
the  amendment  just  voted  down,  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Min- 
shall!? 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  I  shall  be  happy  to. 
The  only  difference  between  the  amend- 
ment submitted  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  and  my  own  is  that  his  would  have 
provided  a  term  up  to  life  for  the  first 
offense.  I  would  limit  the  imposition  of 
sentence  for  the  first  offense  to  a  term 
of  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  5  years 
nor  more  than  25  years. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  The  principle  is  the 
same? 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  The  principle  is  indeed 
the  same.  The  difference  is  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  not  making  the  sentence  go  up  to 
life  for  the  first  offense,  but  it  would  be 
up  to  life  for  the  second  and  subsequent 
offen.ses. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  The  second  offense  is 
for  what  term? 

Mr.  POLLOCK  For  a  term  of  impris- 
onment of  not  less  than  10  years  and  up 
to  life.  But  in  the  second  instance  the 
imposition  of  the  term  of  imprisonment 
could  not  be  suspended  and  probation 
could  not  be  granted.  Also,  the  term  im- 
jiosed  could  not  run  concurrently  with 
the  term  of  imprisonment  imposed  for 
the  commission  of  the  felony  itself. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  The  gentleman  from 
Alaska  has  a  ver>-  strong  amendment,  and 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  withdraw  his  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  point  of  order. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  believe  we  have  fi- 
nally come  to  the  realization  that  in 
our  system  of  penology  the  amount  of 
punishment  is  not  a  deterrent  to  crime. 
While   none   of  us  wish   to   coddle   the 
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criminal,  penologists  1  ave  over  the  years 
certainly  begun  to  rea  ize  that  the  length 
of  the  term  of  senten 
a  criminal  from  the 
a  crime.  As  a  matter 


e  will  never  deter 
ct  of  committing 
f  fact,  it  is  inter- 


esting to  note  that  th  re  is  one  country 


where  in  the  event  thi 


or  larceny  is  commit  ed  the  individual 
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crime  of  stealing 


onser  steals  with 
however,  reduce 


who  is  convicted  haslhis  hand  cut  off. 
Tliat  IS  the  hand  that  does  the  stealing. 
This  has  manifested  ifself,  of  course,  in 
that  the  criminal  no 
that  hand.  It  did  not 
ci1me  in  that  country 

I  thi.ik  these  amendfients  which  make 
the  punishment  moie 
tne  solution.  I  would  (fcrtainly  go  along 
with  the  Poff  amendn  ent,  which  gives 
discretion  to  the  com  and  the  judge. 
These  additional  ame  idments  making 
the  punishment  more  «  itringent  will  not 
go  to  the  cure  of  the    )robIem. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  CI  airman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PODELL.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gehtleniffn. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  t  ase  of  the  coun- 
try where  a  hand  is  cl  ;  off  for  stealing 
they  probably  have  \  ;ry  few  second 
offenders  and  no  thirc    offenders. 

Mr.  PODELL.  I  wouh  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  gen  Jeman  that  they 
do  have  second  offende)  s;  but  no  second 
offenders  with  that  ha  id. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  (  hairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thi  t  all  debate  on 
the  so-called  Pollock  i  mendment  con- 
clude in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I^  t  lere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gent  ?man  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  object  »n. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Tex  s  (Mr.  Wright]. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  (iiairman,  I  can 
see  certain  advantages  n  the  so-called 
Poff  substitute,  but  it  o(  :urs  to  me  that 
it  suffers  frcm  a  fatal  flaw  in  that  it 
applies  its  additional  :  enalty  only  to 
those  offenses  which  are  already  punish- 
able in  Federal  court,  ar  1  which  already 
carry  penalties  consideri  bly  more  severe 
than  would  be  applied     ere. 

If  we  are  really  seriou  i  about  striking 
a  hard  blow  against  the  n  isuse  and  abuse 
of  firearms,  it  seems  to  m  that  we  should 
support  the  Casey  ac  endment.  The 
Casey  amendment  ma  :es  these  ad- 
ditional penalities  boti  certain  and 
severe.  More  important,fcerhaps.  is  the 
fact  that  it  makes  thes  '  penalties  ap- 
plicable to  the  commissit  a  of  the  gamut 
of  violent  crimes  whicl]  we  must  curb 
if  we  are  to  make  a  real  i  npact  with  this 
legislation  upon  the  appi  llinu;  climate  of 
crime  and  violence  in  th  s  coimtry. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  beli  !ve  the  Casey 
amendment  would  do  c  ore  than  any 
other  proposal  thus  far  a(  vanced  to  curb 
violence  and  crime  anc^the  abuse  of 
firearms  in  the  United    States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  ThS  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  fro  n  Texas  [  Mr. 
Casey].  ; 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chair  nan,  let  us  re- 
view just  what  is  pend  ng  before  the 
House  and  the  provisions  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  various  ame  idments  which 
have  been  proposed.  Let  us  review  the 
positions  that  have  been  Aken. 

First,  the  provisions  of  \iy  amendment 


were  too  high.  Second,  it  was  too  leni- 
ent because  the  judge  could  exercise  cer- 
tain discretion.  Before  that,  they  said  the 
courts  needed  discretion.  Bear  in  mind 
that  even  though  the  sentence,  under  my 
amendment  might  be  all  or  partially  sus- 
pended, the  defendant  would  be  under 
the  sentence  subject  to  terms  of  the  sus- 
pension for  10  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  that  if 
you  are  going  to  really  strike  at  the 
criminal  and  really  give  the  couits  some- 
thing to  deal  with,  let  us  stick  with  my 
amendment.  I  want  to  point  out  again  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Poff  1 
that  only  about  1.600  cases  a  year  would 
be  affected  by  his  amendment,  if  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  one  considers  the 
number  of  heinous  crimes  committed 
with  firearms,  I  think  you  are  going  to 
be  sorry  when  you  go  back  home  and  tell 
your  constituency  that  you  voted  for  leg- 
islation which  would  cover  about  1  600 
of  these  130,000  thugs. 

Let  us  get  after  all  of  them.  So,  I  urge 
you  to  vote  down  the  Poff  substitute  and 
stick  with  the  amendment  which  we  now 
have,  the  Casey  amCi-idment. 

The  people  are  ready  to  pay  for  addi- 
tional courts  if  they  are  needed.  And  if 
more  prisons  are  needed  let  us  build 
ihcm. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Devine]. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  nec- 
essai-y  for  us  to  draw  upon  the  expertise 
of  Representatives  of  the  House  who  have 
faced  these  problems  and  have  a  rich 
background  in  the  various  areas  of  crime 
control  which  deserve  the  consideration 
of  tile  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Cliaimian,  some  of  us  here  are  for- 
mer law  enforcement  men  and  some  of 
us  are  former  district  attorneys  and  some 
of  us  have  serv-ed  in  other  similar 
capacities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  real  issue  here  is 
whether  or  not  we  should  have  manda- 
tory sentences  as  provided  by  the  Poff 
substitute  that  would  take  from  the 
judge  the  discretion  of  suspending  a  sen- 
tence or  the  discretion  of  placing  an 
accused  on  probation.  I  think  we  can 
reach  a  moderate  ground  on  this  ques- 
tion by  not  approving  the  sentence  to  5 
years  as  has  been  suggested  previously. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
time  when  I  served  in  the  Ohio  Legisla- 
ture with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  1  Mr. 
LattaI.  I  sponsored  in  the  Ohio  Legis- 
ture  a  bill  to  provide  for  mandatory  jaU 
sentences  for  driving  while  intoxicated. 
The  mandatory  sentence  was  for  a  period 
of  10  days.  They  reduced  it  during  the 
course  of  the  consideration  of  the  meas- 
ure to  3  days.  Our  judges — and  bless 
them — had  to  handle  these  cases  on  a 
mandatory  basis  and  as  a  result  thereof 
they  had  the  sentence  start  on  Friday 
night  at  10  minutes  to  12  o'clock  and  to 
end  on  Sunday  morning  at  5  minutes 
after  12  a.m. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
we  have  to  impose  the  mandatory  sen- 
tence as  suggested  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  but  not  for  the  5-year 
terai  provided  for  by  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  TMr. 
Pollock]. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
Sandman  J. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  the  o;ily  amendment  that  ha> 
been  offered  today  that  we  can  adopt  ;s 
the  Poff  amendment.  However,  the 
Poff  amendment  in  my  opinion  does  not 
have  any  particularly  great  mipact,  ;it 
least  in  the  State  that  I  come  from  I 
do  not  know  of  any  felony  which  is  com- 
mitted in  New  Jersey,  vhereupon  con- 
viction, a  man  receives  less  than  a  1-yoar 
sentence.  Therefore,  the  Polf  amend- 
ment is  not  a  stiff  law  insofar  as  New 
Jersey  is  concerned. 

However,  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that 
yo',1  cannot  make  the  minimum  mandn- 
toiy  sentence  too  stiff  because  il  you  do, 
you  will  lose  convictions.  But  I  do  bi- 
lieve  it  is  neccssaiy  to  have  a  mandatoi  v 
sentence  such  as  that  suggested  bv  tlie 
gentleman  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Pollock'. 
When  a  man  is  convicted  of  a  Ielo;)y 
Willie  canning  a  gun  there  should  be  a 
mandatory  sentence  that  is  reasonable, 
and  5  years  is  reasonable;  it  will  not 
hamper  the  ability  of  the  prosecutor  to 
get  convictions.  Wlien  the  offendrr 
knows  he  will  get  5  years  for  such  oJ- 
fenses,  it  is  not  likely  he  will  carrv  a 
gim. 

Stiff  iJenalties  deter  crime.  The  lead- 
ing issue  is  not  how  to  acquire  the  gun 
or  whether  it  should  be  registered— the 
issue  is  whether  or  not  the  use  of  the 
gun  has  been  abused. 

The  Poff  amendment  is  the  be.>-t 
method  suggested  so  far.  However,  the 
1-year  mandatory  sentence  for  the 
first  offense  of  a  felony  committed 
while  in  the  possession  of  a  gun  is  not 
nearly  strong  enough:  therefore.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska  which  imposes  a  .5- 
year  mandatoiy  sentence  for  the  fir.'-t 
offense  and  a  10-year  mandatory  sen- 
tence for  the  second  offense. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Corman].  to  con- 
clude the  debate. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Poff  substitute,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  Pollock  amcndfient. 
Now,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
certainty  of  punishment  is  a  great  de- 
terrent, but  we  are  not  talking  about  the 
certainty  of  the  punishment  in  weighins 
between  Pollock  and  Poff.  If  we  were, 
we  would  have  to  tip  the  scales  in  favo: 
of  Poff.  because  every  prosecutor  know.'; 
that  when  you  have  a  strong  mandatory 
penalty  for  a  first  offense,  there  is  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  the  jury  to  con- 
vict. 

Now.  the  judge  will  have  a  minimum 
of  a  year  to  the  possibility  of  going  up 
to  10  years,  not  as  the  total  punishment, 
but  as  the  punishment  just  for  the  in- 
volvement of  the  weapon.  He  still  has  the 
principal  statute  on  which  he  can  im- 
pose ?.  sentence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Poff  substitute  is  well  thought  out.  is 
reasonable,  and  will  act  as  a  deterrent  to 
anyone  bent  on  committing  Federal 
crimes  from   using   a  weapon. 

Most  important  of  all.  I  believe  it  will 
lend  itself  to  convictions  and  to  certain 
penalties.  To  go  to  the  excess  of  the 
Pollock  amendment   to  the  substitute. 
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will  diminish  the  possibility  of  convic- 
tion in  a  great  number  of  cases  of  a  first 
offense.  Beyond  that  when  we  hea/  about 
tliese  judges  who  say  "we  are  going  to 
impose  a  maximum  sentence  in  a  given 
kind  of  case"  before  they  ever  see  the  de- 
fendant, or  know  the  circumstances  of 
tlie  crime,  we  must  be  aware  of  the  dan- 
gers of  gross  injustice,  and  I  would  sug- 
>  rst  that  we  should  not  give  a  judge  the 
uility  to  put  someone  in  jail  for  25  years 
i,  we'have  judges  who  are  going  to  say, 
before  they  hear  any  evidence  in  a  spe- 
cific case,  that  they  arc  going  to  mete  out 
the  maximum  punishment.  I  believe  1  to 
10  and  5  to  25  years  are  reasonable,  and 
rational. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  Pollock 
amendment  will  be  defeated,  and  that 
tlie  Poff  substitute  amendment  will  be 
CAiried. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  weeks 
now  we  hf.ve  been  inundated  with  mate- 
rial on  guns.  Statistics,  citizens'  com- 
mittees, mailing  campaigns,  and  pro- 
po.sed  legislation  both  pro  and  con.  have 
appeared  from  all  parts  of  the  countiy. 
I  am  convinced  that  we  have  heard 
cvervthing  that  possibly  could  be  said 
aboiit  these  cold  inanimate  objects.  Yes, 
these  are  nonliving  things  composed  of 
steel,  aluminum,  wood,  and  or  fiberglass. 
Items  of  such  composition  have  no  con- 
science, nor  do  they  iio-'isess  feelings. 
They  are  completely  subservient  to  the 
direction  or  misdirection  of  man. 

For  these  reasons.  I  believe  that  the 
sounder  legislative  approach,  is  to  put 
sanctions  on  man  and  h's  actions.  By 
controlling  man  and  his  acts  only,  can 
we  control  these  tools  by  which  he  com- 
mits acts  of  violence.  Man  is  subject  to 
legislation,  although  I  sometimes  ques- 
tion if  love  and  morals  should  be 
included. 

Man  has  taken  gims  in  hand  and  has 
committed  every  conceivable  crime. 
Would  it  not  make  more  sense  to  have 
legislation  aimed  specifically  at  man? 
Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  maintain 
the  legal  and  availability  of  firearms  for 
tliose. persons  who  find  the  protection  of 
the  law  inadequate  and  w-ish  a  gun  for 
self-defense,  or  who  hunt  for  profit  or 
I)leasure? 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  time  permits  today, 
I  plan  to  submit  two  amendments  to 
H.R.  17735.  the  State  Firearms  Control 
Assistance  Act  of  1968.  Tliese  amend- 
ments are  aimed  specifically  at  the  man 
or  criminal  behind  the  gun.  They  would 
Ijrovide  for  mandators-  sentences  for 
those  convicted  of  certain  felonies  where 
a  firearm  is  used. 

My  first  amendment  would  apply  a  5- 
year  mandatory  sentence  when  one  is 
convicted  of  certain  Federal  felonies 
when  the  use  of  a  gim  is  involved.  This 
amendment  pertains  to  the  Federal 
crimes  that  are  codified  in  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

My  second  amendment  would  invoke 
the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution 
to  place  a  5-year  minimtun  sentence  on 
anyone  who  possessed,  during  the  com- 
mission of  the  certain  State  felonies,  a 
firearm  that  was  transported  across  State 
boundaries.  This  amendment  also  has  a 
mandatory  sentencing  provision.  It  is 
my  hope  that  this  amendment  would 


serve  as  a  model  for  State  legislation  re- 
garding those  convicted  in  State  courts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  event  that  the 
gun  bill  is  passed  or  rejected  without 
these  amendments,  or  similar  ones.  I  cer- 
tainly plan  to  submit  thom  for  legislative 
consideration.  They  follow: 

Amendments  to  H.R.   1773,5,  as  Reported. 

Ofvehtd  by  Mr.  Hall 

.-.mendment  1 

On  page  32.  after  line  11,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sec.  3.  ta)   Chapter  227  of  title  18,  United 
States   Code,   is   amended   by   adding   at   the 
end  tlie  following  new  .section: 
•'5  3575.  Possession  of  a  firearm;   Increase  in 
sentence 

"In  addition  to  any  sentence  imposed  upon 
any  person  after  his  conviction  for  the  com- 
mission of  an  offense  punishable  as  a  felony 
lotlier  than  involuntary  manslaughter) 
under  chapter  51  (homicide),  chapter  55 
(kidnaping),  chapter  84  (Presidential  assas- 
slniitiou.  kidnai)iiig,  and  assault),  chapter  'J9, 
(rape),  or  chapter  103  (robbery  and  bur- 
glary), of  this  title,  there  shall  be  linix)6ed 
uiwii  such  person  if  he  posse.ssed  a  firearm 
,as  denned  in  section  921  of  this  title)  dur- 
ing the  commission  of  imy  such  otfense.  .iii 
additional  sentence  of  five  years'  imprison- 
ment. The  imposition  or  execution  .->f  any 
sentence  imposed  under  this  section  may 
not  be  suspended,  and  probation  may  not  be 
granted. '. 

ibt    Tlie  table  of  sections  for  chapter  227 

of  title   18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 

by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  item: 

"3575.  Possession  of  a  firearm;    increase   in 

sentence." 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

On  pa.ge  32.  line  13.  Immediately  before 
•  this"  insert  the  following:  "section  2  of". 

On  page  32.  line  15,  strike  out  "amend- 
ment" and  insert  the  following:  "amend- 
ments". 

amendment    2 

On  page  20,  alter  line  8,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(m)  Whoever — 

"(1 )  has  been  convicted  in  any  State  court 
of  .a  burglary,  a  kidnaping,  a  homicide  (other 
than  involuntary  manslaughter),  a  rape,  or 
a  robbery,  punishable  by  imprisonment  for 
a  term  exceeding  one  year;  and 

••(2)  possessed  during  the  commission  of 
any  such  crime  a  firearm  (as  defined  in  sec- 
lior.  921  of  title  18.  United  States  Code) 
which  was  transported  in  interstate  com- 
merce: 

shall  be  imprisoned  for  not  less  than  five 
nor  more  tlian  ten  years.  The  Imposition  or 
execution  of  any  sentence  Imposed  under  this 
section  may  not  be  suspended,  and  probaUon 
may  not  be  granted. 

On  page  27,  line  12.  Immediately  after 
"chapter"  insert  the  following:  "(other  than 
subsection  (m)  of  section  922)  ". 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chaimian.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  PoFFl.  When  I  entered  the 
House  Chamber  this  afternoon.  I  came 
prepared  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
would  provide  stiff,  mandatory  sentences 
of  imprisonment  for  persons  convicted  of 
committmg  violent  crimes  with  firearms. 

The  bill  now  before  us,  Mr.  Chairman. 
provides  several  badly  needed  Federal 


controls  on  the  interstate  sale  and  im- 
ixjrtation  of  firearms.  It  takes  .several 
needed  steps  toward  seizing  from  the 
criminal,  the  opportunity  to  purchase 
guns  with  which  to  further  his  attack 
on  the  lives,  property,  and  safety  of  inno- 
cent Americans. 

But  what  this  bill  lacks.  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  a  clear-cut  focu.s  on  the  criminal  who 
is  apprehended  and  convicted  of  a  vio- 
lent crime  with  the  use  of  a  firearm.  The 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  has.  in  its 
wisdom,  seen  fit  to  report  favorably  on 
stiff  controls  on  the  jKJ.ssession.  sale,  and 
transportation  of  firearms,  and  they  have 
taken  appropriate  care  to  protect  the 
rights  of  tho.se  citizens  whose  interest 
in  owning  and  using  firearms  is,  far 
from  criminal,  but  is  instead  directed  at 
recreation,  through  the  shooting  sports, 
and  through  tlie  encouragement  of  fire- 
arms safety  and  good  marksmanship. 

But  without  amendment.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  bill  lacks  a  specific  focus  on 
the  cau.se  of  much  of  the  fear,  the  dan- 
[;er,  tlie  violence,  and  the  disorder  in 
America.  It  lacks  the  teeth  which  would 
enable  our  Federal  law  enfo'cement  ef- 
forts to  move  toward  .snuffing  out  Amer- 
ica's public  enemy  No.  1— the  criminal. 

According  to  the  Director  of  tlie  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Hon- 
orable J.  Edgar  Hoover,  there  has  been 
a  sharp  increa.se  in  crimes  of  violence, 
particularly  those  crimes  involving  fire- 
arms. In  a  letter  earlier  this  week  to  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  House,  I  pointed 
out  some  statistics  from  the  FBI  record.s. 
Let  tne  now  repeat  those  figures. 
In  1967  one  of  every  five  assaults  was 
committed  with  a  firearm.  Vicious  .street 
crimes,  .such  as  armed  robbery,  jumped 
30  percent  last  year.  Firearms  were  used 
in  58  percent  of  all  robbery  offen.ses. 
Sixty  percent  of  the  people  murdered 
during  1966  were  killed  by  firearms.  That 
was  6.000  persons. 

When  a  person  commits  a  crime  with 
a  firearm,  he  uses  his  weapon  to  terrorize 
his  victim  with  the  threat  that,  with  the 
flick  of  his  finger,  he  can  snuff  out  one 
or  more  innocent  lives.  Even  where  the 
crime  does  not  result  in  death  or  injury, 
the  use  of  a  gun  extends  both  its  poten- 
tial and  actual  seriousness  beyond  that 
of  crimes  committed  without  deadly 
weapons  or  with  weapons  effective  only 
at  a  very  short  range.  The  "equalizer"  as 
it  has  been  called,  is  a  tool  of  terror, 
death,  and  injury  in  the  hands  of  a 
criminal.  He  who  stoops  to  point  its  barrel 
at  an  innocent  victim,  for  money,  for 
revenge,  for  "kicks."  or  for  any  other 
purpose,  deserves  to  be  singled  out  by  the 
laws  as  the  worst  kind  of  social  menace. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  this 
amendment,  which  adds  more  severity  to 
the  punishment  of  such  offenders,  is  a 
legislative  necessity.  This  amendment 
adds  a  mandatory  sentence  of  not  less 
than  1  year  nor  more  than  10  years  to 
the  prison  term  of  anyone  who: 

First,  uses  a  firearm  to  commit  any 
felony  which  may  be  prosecuted  in  a 
court  of  the  United  States:  or 

Second,  carries  a  firearm  unlawfully 
during  the  commission  of  any  felony 
which  may  be  prosecuted  in  a  court  of 
the  United  States. 

This  amendment  takes  a  further  im- 
portant step — ^by  singling  out  repeat  of- 
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fenders.  In  cases  of  sec#nd  or  subsequent 
offenses,  this  provision  would  impose  a 
mandatory  5-  to  25-j  ?ar  prison  term. 
Any  term  of  imprisonr  lent  imposed  un- 
der this  section  would  lot  be  suspended, 
not  be  subject  to  prob  ition,  not  be  im- 
posed to  run  concurren  ly  with  any  term 
of  imprisonment  impo  ed  for  the  com- 
mission of  the  felony  i  self. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  s  one  area  which 
this  amendment  does  lot  cover,  which 
was  covered  in  the  aa  lendment  I  pre- 
pared to  offer  here  to  lay.  It  does  not 
enable  Federal  prosecu  Drs  to  seek  these 
stiffer  penalties  for  pen  jns  guilty  of  vio- 
lent crimes  in  the  sev(  ral  States.  It  is. 
after  all.  the  States,  wl  ich  have  princi- 
pal re.sponsibillty  for  enforcement  of 
laws  against  violent  d  imes.  But  even 
without  the  specific  inclision  of  this  pro- 
vision, I  am  hopeful  th:  it  the  House  will 
adopt  this  amendment.^nd  that  its  im- 
plementation and  stric 
inspire  the  States  to  f 
own  crihiinal  codes. 

This  is  an  essential 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
leagues  to  support  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Th 
the  amendment  offered 
man  from  Alaska  I  Mr 
substitute  amendment  of  ered  by  the  gen 
tleman  from  Virginia  IN  r.  PoffI 

The    amendment    to' 
amendment  was  rejectet 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Th 
the  substitute  amendme:  t  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginii ,  I  Mr.  PoffI  to 
the  amendment  offered  h  r  the  gentleman 
from  Te.xas  I  Mr.  Casey  ] . 

The  question  was  take  i:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  M 
were — ayes  158,  noes  30 

So    the    substitute    ajiendment 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Thi  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  b  7  the  gentleman 


application  will 
flow  suit  in  their 

rovision  of  law, 
iplore  my  col- 


question  is  on 

by  the  gentle- 

'oLLocKl  to  the 


the    substitute 
question  is  on 


was 


as  amended,  by 
amended,    was 


from  Texas  [  Mr.  Casey  1 
the  substitute  amendmer 
The    amendment,    as 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    B^      MR.    m'CLORY 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  c|ainnan,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUSws; 

Amendment  offered  by  I^.  McClory:  On 
page  32.  after  Une  11.  Insert 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  diairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  |he  amendment 
be  considered  as  read. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr  Ch(  irman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pierk  will  report 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  32,  after  Une  l|.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

'■Chapter    44a — Reoistratk^    op    Handcdns 


"Sec. 

■931.  Deflnltions 

•■932.  ReglstraUon 

■'933.  Sules  of  PU-earms  and  Ammunition 

"934.  Penalties 

"935.  Disposition  of  Pirearr  s 

"936.  Rules     and     Regi 

Amnesty 
"937.  Dlscloeure  of  Inform^on 
"938.  Assistance  to  Secretar 

■'§  931.  Definitions. — As  i^ed  In  this  chap 
ter—  ^ 

"(1)   The  term  'firearm" 
(Including  a  starter  gun) 


to  Secretary 
! :     Periods     of 


aeans  a  weapon 
hlch  will  or  is 


designed  to  or  may  readily  be  converted  to 
expel  a  projectile  by  the  action  of  an  ex- 
ploelve,  but  shall  not  Include  a  firearm  as 
that  term  Is  defined  In  chapter  53  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964.  or  a.  rifle, 
shotgun  or  antique  firearm  as  those  terms 
are  defined  In  section  921  of  this  title. 

■•(2)  The  term  Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

■  (3)  The  term  licensed  dealer'  means  any 
Importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer  licensed 
under  the  provisions  of  chapter  44  of  this 
title. 

"(4)  The  term  'ammunition'  means  am- 
munition or  cartridge  cases,  primers,  bullets, 
or  propellant  powder  designed  for  use  In  any 
firearm. 

■'f5)  The  term  'sell'  means  give,  bequeath 
or  otherwise  transfer  ownership. 

"(6)  The  term  possess'  meiuis  asserting 
ownership  or  having  custody  and  control  not 
subject  to  termination  by  another  or  after  a 
fixed  period  of  time. 

■5  932  Registration  -(a)  It  Is  unlawful 
for  a  person  knowingly  to  possess  a  firearm 
not  registered  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section.  This  subsection  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to — 

■■(1)  a  firearm,  previously  unregistered,  U 
such  firearm  is  held  by  a  licensed  dealer  for 
purposes  ol  sale;  Proi'ided,  records  of  sucn 
firearms  are  kept  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Secretary: 

"f2)  a  firearm  possessed  by  a  person  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  and  continu- 
ously by  such  person  thereafter  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  eighty  days; 
"(3)  a  firearm,  previously  unregistered. 
possesFed  by  <A)  the  United  States  or  any 
department  or  agency  thereof,  or  (B)  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

"(b»(l)  A  licensed  dealer  who  sells  a  fire- 
arm to  a  person  In  whose  possession  the 
firearm  must  be  registered  shall  require  from 
the  purchaser  a  completed  application  for 
the  registration  of  the  firearm  and  shall  file 
the  application  with  the  Secretary  at  the 
time  of  sale. 

■'(2)  When  a  person  other  than  a  licensed 
dealer  sells  a  firearm,  the  purchaser  shall  file 
an  application  for  its  registration  with  the 
Secretary  prior  to  receipt  of  the  firearm. 

■■|3)  A  person  who  possesses  a  firearm  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall,  unless  he 
sooner  sells  the  firearm,  file  an  application 
for  registration  of  the  firearm  with  the  Sec- 
retary within  one  himdred  and  eighty  days. 
■'(3)  An  application  for  registration  of  a 
firearm  shall  be  in  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  which  shall  Include  at  least 
the  following: 

■■(1)  the  name,  address,  date  ;uid  place  of 
birth,  and  social  security  or  taxpayer  Identi- 
fication niunber  of  the  applicant; 

■'(2)  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
caliber  or  gage,  the  model  and  the  t>T)e.  and 
the  serial  number  of  the  firearm;  and 

■'(3)  the  date,  the  place,  and  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  from  whom  the  fire- 
arm was  obtained,  the  number  of  such  per- 
son's certificate  of  registration  of  such  fire- 
arm, if  any.  and.  if  such  person  is  a  licensed 
dealer,  his  license  number. 

"(d)  An  application  for  registration  of  a 
firearm  shall  be  In  duplicate.  The  original 
application  shall  be  signed  by  the  applicant 
and  filed  with  the  Secretary,  together  with 
a  fee  of  $1,  either  m  person  or  by  certified 
mail,  return  receipt  requested,  in  such  place 
as  the  Secretary  by  regulation  may  provide. 
The  duplicate  shall  be  retained  by  the  appli- 
cant as  temporary  evidence  of  registration. 
The  Secretary,  after  receipt  of  a  duly  filed 
completed  application  for  registration,  shall 
send  to  the  applicant  a  numbered  certificate 
of  registration  identifying  such  person  as  the 
registered  owner  of  such  firearm. 

"(e)  Registration  of  a  firearm  shall  expire 
upon  any  change  of  the  registrant's  name  or 
residence  unless  the  registrant  shall  notify 
the  Secretary  within  thirty  days  of  such 
change. 


"(f)  It  Is  unlawful  for  a  person  to  carry  a 
firearm  required  to  be  registered  by  this 
chapter  without  having  with  him  a  certifi- 
cate of  registration,  or  If  such  cerUflcate  iias 
not  been  received,  temporary  evidence  i,r 
registration,  or  to  refuse  to  exhibit  such  cer- 
tificate or  temporary  evidence  upon  demand 
of  a  law  enforcement  officer. 

"5  933  Sales  or  Firearms  and  Ammi'm. 
TioN.— (a)  A  registrant  of  a  firearm  who  sells 
the  firearm  shall,  within  five  days  of  the  sale 
return  to  the  Secretary  his  certificate  uf 
registration,  noting  on  It  the  name  and  rr^i- 
dence  address  of  the  transferee,  and  the  d  .te 
of  delivery. 

■■(b)  Whoever  acquires  a  firearm  requlrfd 
to  be  registered  by  this  chapter  shall  require 
the  seller  to  exhibit  a  certificate  of  reglstn- 
tlon.  and  shall  note  the  number  of  the  cer- 
tificate on  his  application  for  registration 

"(c)  A  licensed  dealer  shall  not  take  or  :f- 
celve  a  firearm  by  way  of  pledge  or  pawn 
without  also  taking  and  retaining  during  ihe 
term  of  such  pledge  or  pawn  the  certlfii.,e 
of  registration.  If  such  pledge  or  pawn  is  !i.,t 
redeemed  the  dealer  shall  return  the  certin- 
cate  of  registration  to  the  Secretary  and  reg- 
ister the  firearm  in  his  own  name. 

"(d)  The  executor  or  administrator  of  n 
estate  containing  a  registered  firearm  sh  ,11 
promptly  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  deah 
of  the  registrant  and  shall,  at  the  time  of  .;•  v 
transfer  of  the  firearm,  return  the  certlfic.ie 
of  registration  to  the  Secretary  as  provided 
in  subsection  (a).  The  executor  or  admiiv-- 
trator  of  an  estate  containing  an  unreglsteri  d 
firearm  sh.iU  promptly  register  the  firearm, 
without  pen.iltv  for  anv  prior  failure  to  re-- 
ister  it. 

"(e)  Whoever  possesses  a  firearm  shiil 
within  10  days  notify  the  Secretary  of  a  lass. 
theft  or  destruction  of  the  firearm,  and  f. 
after  such  notice,  the  firearm  is  recoverod. 
sh.iU  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  recovery 

(f)  A  licensed  dealer  shall  not  sell  .in-.- 
munltloa  to  a  person  for  use  in  a  firearm  re- 
quired to  be  registered  without  requiring  tl.e 
purchaser  to  exhibit  a  certificate  of  reglstr..- 
tlon  or  temporary  evidence  of  registration  ..f 
a  firearm  which  uses  such  ammunition,  and 
noting  the  certificate  number  or  date  of  the 
temporary  evidence  of  registration  on  tlie 
records  required  to  be  maintained  by  the 
dealer  pursuant  to  section  923(d)  of  this 
title. 

"§934.  Penalties. —  (a)  Whoever  violates  i 
provision  of  §  932  or  .5  933  shall  be  punished 
by  Imprisonment  not  to  exceed  two  years,  or 
by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $2,000.  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever  knowingly  falsifies  any  i:.- 
formatlon  required  to  be  filed  with  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  this  chapter,  or  forges  ..r 
alters  any  certificate  of  registration  or  tem- 
porary evidence  of  registration,  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  five 
years  or  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $10,000.  or  bot.'^i. 
"(c)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b), 
no  Information  or  evidence  obtained  from 
an  application  or  certificate  of  reglstratlo:; 
required  to  be  submitted  or  retained  by  .i 
natural  i>erson  in  order  to  comply  with  anv 
provision  of  this  chapter  or  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  used  as  evi- 
dence against  that  person  in  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding with  respect  to  a  violation  of  law 
occurring  prior  to  or  concurrently  with  the 
filing  of  the  application  for  registration  con- 
taining  the   information   or   evidence. 

'■§  935.  DisposmoN  or  Firearms  to  Secre- 
tary.—  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
pay  Just  compensation  for  firearms  volun- 
tarily jellnqulshed  to  him. 

"(b)  A  person  who  lawfully  possessed  a  fire- 
arm prior  to  the  operative  effect  of  any  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  and  who  becomes  in- 
eligible to  possess  such  firearm  by  virtue  (i 
such  provision,  shall  receive  Just  compen- 
sation for  the  firearm  upon  Its  surrender 
to  the  Secretary. 

"§  936.  Rules  and  Regulations;  Periods  of 
Amnesty.— The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  reason- 
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ably  necessary  to  carrj-  out  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter.  Including  reasonable  requlre- 
nients  for  the  marking  of  firearms  that  do 
iifit  have  serial  numbers,  and  may  declare 
periods  of  amnesty  for  the  registration  of  fire- 
arms. 

§937.  Disclosure  or  Information.— In- 
formation contained  on  any  certificate  of 
roKlstratlon  or  application  therefor  shall  not 

disclosed  except  to  the  National  Crime 
:i>rmatlon  Center  established  by  the  Ped- 
er.il  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  to  law- 
enforcement  officers  requiring  such  Informa- 
tion m  the  performance  of  their  official 
duties. 

•:  938.  Assistance  to  Secretary. — When 
nquested  by  the  Secretary,  Federal  depart- 
mente  and  agencies  shall  assist  the  Secre- 
tiry    In    the    administration    of    this    title." 

Mr.  DINGELL  'during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  req'jest  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

.Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  Rcrmane. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  be 
f;lad  to  near  the  gentleman  on  the  point 
cl  order. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
lundamental  purpose  of  the  amendment 
must  be  germane  to  the  bill.  Here  the 
amendment  goes  far  beyond  the  pur- 


In  another  case  before  the  body.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  proposal  to  investigate  the 
cost  of  armor  plate  was  faced  with  an 
amendment  to  fix  the  terms  of  purchase. 
In  that  instance,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was 
again  held  not  germane. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  provisions 
relating — and  there  are  several,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  this  body — to  commerce 
between  the  States,  it  has  been  univer- 
.sally  held  that  amendments  relating  to 
commerce  within  the  St.atps  are  not  ger- 
mane. 

Another  example,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  case  of  a  general  tariff  bill,  it  was 
held  an  amendment  creating  a  tariff 
board  was  not  fxermane. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  matters 
wherein  the  legislation  would  have 
granted  discretionary  powers,  manda- 
tory restrictions  for  the  use  of  powers 
were  held  not  germane. 


gressional  objectives  and  purposes  from 
this  registration,  and  also  will  fulfill  the 
needs  with  regard  to  attending  to  the 
movement  of  this  type  of  firearm  in 
interstate  commerce.  I  suggest  that  it 
is  entirely  germane.  With  respect  to  the 
other  .subjects  to  which  the  gentleman 
made  reference,  which  do  not  in  my 
opinion  relate  to  the  subject  of  ger- 
maneness, I  shall  respond  to  in  general 
debate. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman,  and  trusts  he  will  be  brief. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
shall  try  to  be  brief. 

There  is  a  jorovision,  I  believe,  in  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  section  935, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  author- 
izing the  Secretary  to  pay  just  compen- 


I  would  jxjint  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  this     sation  for  firearms  which  arc  voluntarily 


particular  ruling  is  again  very  relevant 
to  the  matter  before  the  body. 

Further,  in  a  proposal  to  regulate 
grain  exchanges  by  taxation,  it  was  held 
to  legulate  them  by  prohibition  of  trans- 
mission of  me.s.sage  was  not  germaiiP. 

I  submit,  in  conclusion,  the  amedment 


relinquished  to  him.  It  seems  to  me.  with 
estimates  ranging  anywhere  from  50 
million  firearms  outstanding  to  200  mil- 
lion firearms  outstanding,  this  could  be 
a  tremendous  drain  on  the  Federal 
Treasury.  It  would  .seem  to  me,  with  re- 
spect to  the  ixiint  of  order,  that  espe- 


lioses  of  the  bill  and  imposes  a  whole     lems,  and,  indeed,  advances  and  enhances 
new  series  of  responsibilities  on  the  Sec-     in  enormous  manner  the  .scope  of   the 


offered  by  my   friend   goes   far  beyond     cially  when  considered  in  the  light  of 
the  matter  before  the  House,  compels 
entirely  new  duties  and  responsibilities, 
adds    entirely    new    classes    of    per.sons, 
creates  entirely   new    legulatoiy   prob- 


retary.  including  registration  of  firearms, 
rcgulktion  of  estates  of  decedents,  and 
provides  a  means  whereby  firearms  may 
be  turned  in  under  periods  of  amnesty, 
and  sets  forth  the  provisions  whereby 
registration  will 
Secretary. 

The  purpose  of  the  rule  on  germane- 
r.css.  as  I  understand  it,  and  I  quote: 
■  !S  to  prevent  hasty  and  ill-considered 
legislation,  prevent  propositions  being 
iMesented  for  consideration  of  the  body 
which  misrht  not  be  reasonably  antici- 


this  jjarticular  provision  the  amendment 
goes  much  farther  than  anything  in- 
cluded in  the  original  bill.  If  50  million 
people  decided  voluntarily  to  turn  in 
their  firearms,  .say  at  $25  apiece,  that 
would  cau.';e  a  drain  of  about  $1,250  mil- 
lion on  the  Federal  Trea.sury. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Rodney  of  New 
York).  The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  Michigan  tMr. 
DiNGELLl    has   made   a   |X)int   of   order 


bill,  far  beyond  that  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  this  body  and  far  beyond  that 
which  was  contemplated  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
be  "regulated    bv    the     this  body  has  not  had  the  opportunity     against  the  amendment  offered  by  the 

to  consider  the  legislation  that  the  gen-  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  McClory]. 
tleman  would  add  to  this  bill,  and  I  The  Chair  has  listened  carefully  to  the 
would  point  out.  Mr.  Chaimian,  no  hear-  arguments  on  each  side.  Tlie  Chair  might 
ings  have  been  held,  and  I  susiiect  the  say,  with  regard  to  the  statement  by  the 
body  would  be  entirely  unprepared  to  distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan 
vote  on  a  proposal  of  such  sweeping  im-  I  Mr.  DingellI  that  his  reference  to  the 
pact,  and  upon  wliich  so  little  prepara-     late   John   J.    Fitzgerald    brought   back 


,ated  and"  for  which  the  body  might  not     tory  work  has  been  done  by  the  com-     many  memories  to  the  present  occupant 


be  properly  prepared." 

This  is  from  a  decision  by  John  J. 
Fitzgerald,  September  22.  1914. 

Here,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  possibly 
faced  with  two  individual  propositions. 

If  that  is  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit 
i'.n  indi\1dual  proposition  may  not  be 
amended  by  another  individual  proposi- 
tion even  though  the  two  might  perhaps 
oelong  to  the  .same  class.  But  since.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  bill  is  a  general  prohibi- 
tion against  the  transportation  of  fire- 
arms in  interstate  commerce,  as  both  its 
:itle  and  proponents  attest,  then  the 
'.irovisions  of  the  rules  state  a  general 
:  ubject  may  not  be  amended  by  specific 
j 'ropositions  of  the  same  class.  For  ex- 
imple,  in  a  case  concerning  foods,  fuels, 
apparel,  rent,  and  machinery,  an  amend- 
ment adding  to  that  law,  "cotton, "  was 
not  germane. 

Two  subjects.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  not 
necessarily  germane  because  they  are  re- 
lated. For  example,  imder  a  bill  prohibit- 
ing sale  of  liquor  in  Alaska,  it  was  held 
an  amendment  providing  for  a  licensed 
system  of  sale  was  not  germane. 

I  would  stress,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  par- 
ticular ruling  was  particularly  relevant 
to  the  matter  we  liave  before  us  today. 


mittee  responsible  for  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  IlUnois  I  Mr.  McCloryJ  desire  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  be  heard  briefly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  this  bill  we  are  considering  today 
is  the  State  Firearms  Control  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1968,  and  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment  is  to  assist  the  States  and  to 
assist  the  Federal  Government  in  carry- 
ing out  and  in  enforcing  the  provisions 
of  the  main  bill. 

Certainly,  firearms  and  handguns, 
which  are  the  subject  of  my  amendment, 


of  the  Chair.  The  late  John  J.  Fitzgerald 
who  was  chairman  of  the  full  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  at  the  time 
of  World  War  I,  voluntarily  retired  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  after  many 
years  of  distinguished  service,  to  engage 
in  the  practice  of  the  law  in  New  York 
City.  Subsequently  the  late  FYanklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  when  he  was  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  appointed  John  Fitz- 
gerald a  county  judge  of  Kings  County. 
In  later  years  the  present  occupant  of 
the  chair  when  he  was  a  prosecutor  tried 
a  number  of  murder  cases  before  the 
same  John  J.  Fitzgerald. 

Now,  with  regard  to  this  point  of  order. 


are  subjects  which  are  frequently  used     the   bill   which  the  Committee   of   the 


in  interstate  commerce  and  in  which 
there  is  a  great  trafiBc  in  interstate  com- 
merce, and  with  respect  to  which  we 
have  recently  enacted  certain  legislation. 
Furthermore,  handgxins  are  used  in 
connection   with   the   commission   of   a 


Whole  is  now  considering  seeks  to  regu- 
late the  various  transactions  involving 
rifles,  shotguns,  and  handguns.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  identification  of  such  fire- 
arms by  manufacturers  and  importers 
and,  as  amended  by  the  Committee  on 


great  many  Federal  crimes  with  which  the   Judiciarj'    and   by    this   committee 

the  Congress  of   the   United  States  is  earher  this  afternoon,  specifies  that  this 

concerned,  such  as  crimes  against  the  identification  shall  include  serial  num- 

postal  service  and  the  assassination  of  bers.    Licensed    importers,    dealers,    and 

public  figures  and  such  things  as  that,  manufacturers   are    required    to    retain 

This  amendment  will  faciUtate  enfor-  descriptions  of  the  firearms  with  which 

cement  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  con-  they  deal. 
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The  amendment  pro]  osed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [  Ir.  McCloryJ  is 
di-afted  as  a  further  ar  endment  to  title 
18,  United  States  CodeAlie  same  portion 
of  the  Code  amended  byithe  pending  bill. 
It  carries  the  concept  m  registration  or 
identification  to  the  persons  having 
handguns  in  their  posse;  sion.  Tlie  system 
of  registration  establish  d  by  the  amend- 
ment would  be  under  tl  e  jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Tr  >asury,  the  same 
officer  designated  for  th  s  purpose  by  the 
bill. 

The  Chair  notes  that  he  bill  malces  at 
least  three  major  inn  ivations  in  the 
existing  law  concernina  gun  control :  it 
extends  that  law  with  :  espect  to  trans- 
actions in  rifles  and  sh(  tguns:  it  brings 
ammunition  within  the  scheme  of  the 
law;  and  it  modifies  tli  ;  law  regarding 
shipment  and  .sale  of  de:  i  uctive  devices. 
Since  present  law  is  mod  !ied  in  the  fore- 
going ways,  an  additioni  1  change  in  the 
law  and  the  bill — a  chi  nge  that  is  an 
extension  of  a  subject  al  eady  carried  in 
the  bill — ^ts  germane.       J 

The  Chair  therefore  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tiie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yiel«  for  a  question. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
the  gentleman's  bill  prov  de  for  this  reg- 
istration by  the  Federal  jovernment.  or 
does  the  gentleman  giv(  the  States  tlie 
authority  or  perhaps  thi  mandate  to  li- 
cense the  guns  themselv  s? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  This  is  Federal  legisla- 
tion and  I  will  bring  ou  certain  points 
as  to  w4iy  it  siiould  be  tha  way.  Thez'e  are 
many  who  feel  that  thei  ;  should  not  be 
this  type  of  registration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  gettir  r  baclc  to  my 
statement  the  cost  to  wh;  ;h  I  referred  as 
a  result  of  crimes  comni  tted  with  fire- 
arms does  not  include  he  number  of 
American  lives  that  are  lost  because  of 
firearms,  some  20,000  a  year,  including 
7,000  murders  and  otlie    homicides. 

Now,  many  may  ask  w  ly  there  sliould 
not  be  State  registratio  i  of  handguns 
inasmuch  as  there  is  St  .te  registration 
of  automobiles,  boats,  am  of  many  other 
things.  Indeed,  I  am  on  who  honestly 
supports  the  performance  of  governmen- 
tal functions  at  the  lowes  ;  possible  level. 
In  the  case  of  firearms  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  maximum  beoeflt  and  mini- 
mum cost  would  result  flom  a  national 
registration  system.  1 

I  am  sure  tliat  many  I  ive  visited  the 
FBI  National  Crime  Infoi  nation  Center. 
Information  as  to  stolen  v  hides  is  avail- 
able to  local  and  State  la  v  enforcement 
officials  in  a  matter  of  mir  Jtes  and  some- 
times In  only  seconds.  Fur  liermore,  there 
is  one  registry  instead  of  t  )  or  more.  This 
is  a  type  of  operation  wt  ich  is  particu- 
larly suitable  to  comput  rs,  and  where 
a  service  can  l>e  renderec  to  all  law  en- 
forcement officials  equall  . 

Consider,  for  instance,  '  ne  subject  of  a 
crime  investigation,  wh'  re  the  police 
have  located  a  gun  and  w£  it  to  ascertain 
the  ownership  of  the  last  o  vner.  If  trans- 
ported illegally  across  Sta  e  lines,  which 
would  certainly  be  the  caj  2  in  many  in- 
stances, the  difficulty  of  tracing  that 
ownership  and  assisting  n  the  appre- 
hension of  the  criminal  wc  iild  seem  to  be 
impeded  by  a  requirementffor  State  reg- 
istration. 
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Moreover,  if  only  some  of  the  States 
enact  such  registration  laws,  the  entire 
pm-pose  is  thwarted.  The  gun  is  a  mobile 
article — it  can  be  moved  freely  and  se- 
cretly without  ready  detection.  This 
amendment  is  closely  related  to  the  pre- 
cise subject  with  which  we  are  involved 
today  in  this  measure — the  prohibition  of 
inteistate  trafficking  in  guns. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  program  for 
national  registration  of  handguns  would 
be  most  beneficial  to  the  law-abiding 
citizens  as  well  as  our  dedicated  law 
enforcement  officials. 

When  J.  Edsar  Hoover,  Director  of  the 
FBI,  was  queried  recently  about  registra- 
tion, he  declared; 

I  see  no  great  problem  to  the  Individual 
In  requiring  all  sinis  to  be  registered.  If 
the  owner  has  nothing  to  hide  and  ir  he 
is  a,  law  abiding  citizen. 


Mr.  Hoover  went  on  to  say  that; 

If  the  best  that  could  be  done  would  be 
to  get  the  registration  of  handguns,  that 
would  be  a  step  In  the  right  direction  be- 
ciuse  they  are  the  guns  that  are  used  prin- 
cipally in  murders. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  de- 
finitely a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It 
is  a  step  in  behalf  of  the  law-abiding 
citizen.  It  is  a  long  step  toward  detect- 
ing and  apprehending  those  who  violate 
the  law  and  in  so  doing  use  firearms. 

The  amendment  provides  specifically 
that  none  of  the  information  in  the  ap- 
plication for  registration  .sliall  be  avail- 
able except  to  law  enforcement  officials — 
that  is  further  assurance  to  the  law- 
abiding  citizen  that  the  record  is  between 
himself  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
uiT.  and  is  available  only  to  those  who 
enforce  the  law,  and  not  the  law  break- 
ers. 

I  have  been  asked  about  the  cost  of 
such  a  national  registration  program. 
Let  me  say,  first  of  all,  that  the  cost  is 
but  a  fraction  of  the  amoimt  that  may 
be  saved  through  the  reduced  number  of 
burglaries  and  robberies — to  say  nothing 
of  the  lives  that,  I  believe,  can  be  saved. 
But  to  be  more  specific,  I  would  esti- 
mate that  the  cost  of  setting  up  such  a 
Federal  registration  system  miyht  total 
about  $15  million,  with  a  continuing  cost 
per  year  of  $8  to  $10  million  a  year. 

While  prosecution  of  violations  of  thus 
registration  would  be  brought  in  the 
Federal  courts,  the  enforcement  could 
be  undertaken  by  local  and  State  law 
enforcement  officials. 

My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  sev- 
eral public  opinion  polls— all  of  which 
appear  to  favor  strong  gun  control  legis- 
lation, including  registration  of  firearms. 
The  amendment  which  I  offer  has 
brought  overwhelming  popular  support. 
I  believe  it  has  support  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  Members  of  this  body. 

Today,  indeed,  is  a  momentous  one 
in  our  Nation's  liistory— and  I  hope  our 
voice  will  ring  out  loud  and  clear  in  be- 
half of  respect  for  law  and  in  respect 
for  the  rights  of  others — including  a 
right  to  find  greater  protection  against 
an  almost  unrestricted  use  of  firearms 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 
Mr.    MCCARTHY.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 


want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  for  his  courage  and  independ- 
ence in  otfering  this  amendment.  Wc  all 
know  tliat  it  took  some  Kuts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  called  up  the 
Department  of  Justice  just  this  morning. 
We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  manda- 
tory sentences.  Well,  what  yood  is  it  if 
the  criminal  is  never  brought  to  justice? 
I  received  these  figures  Irom  the  Depait- 
ment  of  Justice. 

Last  year  there  were  71,000  aimed  rob- 
beries in  this  country.  How  maii\  of  those 
remain  unsolved,  where  llie  criminal  has 
never  been  brought  to  justice?  Seventy 
percent. 

Of  the  55,000  assaults  with  flrcaims 
last  year,  31  percent  remain  unsolved. 
And  of  the  7,700  murders.  12  percent  re- 
main unsolved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  what  the 
i;tiitleman  from  Illinois  is  offering  is  a 
method  not  only  of  deterring  the  poten- 
tial criminal  from  obtaining  a  firearm, 
but  also  detecting  the  owner  of  that  gun 
and  a.ssisting  in  his  apprehension  if  lie 
should  commit  a  crime. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  tnank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution  and  for  his  sup- 
port of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  tl,e 
International  Association  oi  Chiefs  <.i 
Police,  the  National  Association  of  Cou:.- 
ties,  and  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
and  a  great  many  other  organizations 
support  this  legislation. 

This  legislation  was  presented  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  prepared 
there,  and  it  has  their  support. 

Also  I  am  sure  the  Members  know  that 
it  has  the  support  of  the  Presidunt 
through  a  message  that  he  delivered  here 
to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  statemci.i 
here  from  Mr.  Quinn  Tamm,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police,  in  strong  support  of  this  type  ot 
legislation. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  in  addition  to 
that,  there  should  be  overwhelming  sup- 
port for  this  by  the  Members. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  mo\e 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  join  in 
commending  my  colleague  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  and  a  member  oI 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  for  in- 
troducing this— what  to  me  is  the  most 
well-thought-out  amendment  that  has 
been  produced  to  dale  with  regard  to  this 
very  important  legislation.  I  believe  tht 
reasoning  of  the  gentleman  is  very  cog- 
ent and  soimd. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment will  carry. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  lOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  also  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  ConyersJ. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though I  deeply  regret  that  it  took  a 
series  of  tragedies  to  induce  the  Congress 
to  consider  gun  control  legislation,  I  am 
nevertheless  pleased  that  at  long  last  we 
are  doing  so. 
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I  know  that  legislation  will  not  entirely 
solve  the  problem,  but  we  must  do  every- 
thing within  our  power  to  try  to  keep 
guns  out  of  the  hands  of  the  wrong 
people  wiio  want  them  for  the  wrong 
reasons.  Tlie  ease  with  which  immature, 
irresponsible,  and  even  deranged  persons 
have  been  able  to  obtain  lethal  weapons 
is  disgraceful.  I  support  strong  and 
meaningful  control  legislation  to  control 
this  murderous  traffic,  and  I  hope 
that  the  House  will  enact  an  effective 
nieasure. 

Registrations  of  handguns  will  not 
prejudice  law-abiding  citizens,  and  the 
slight  inconvenience  will  be  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  aid  to  law  en- 
forcement tliat  this  amendment  will 
provide. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want   to  congratulate   the   distin- 
u'.shed     Member     from     Illinois     I  Mr. 
McCLORY  1    for  the  amendment  he  has 
ii::troduced. 

The  McClory  amendment  is  vital 
and  long  overdue.  Handguns,  in  the 
main,  are  kept  in  drawers  and  cupboards 
as  a  protection  against  intruders,  but  a 
laree  number  of  them  are  in  the  hands 
of  criminals.  It  was  handguns  not  long 
euns  which  were  used  in  the  40,000 
armed  assaults  and  50,000  armed  rob- 
beries perpetrated  last  year.  Because  it 
is  so  easy  to  conceal,  it  is  an  ideal  weapon 
for  the  mentally  deranged,  emotionally 
disturbed,  alcoholistic  dope  addicted, 
and  the  plain  parden-variety  thugs 
which  roam  with  such  freedom  in  our 
cities  today. 

The  McClory  amendment  which  would 
make  the  registration  of  all  handguns 
mandatory,  will  provide  the  police  with 
much  more  effective  control  over  the 
criminals  who  are  terrorizing  our  citi- 
zenr>'. 

The  sportsmen,  like  myself  who  do  like 
to  use  handguns  for  target  shooting,  and 
the  hundreds  of  other  Americans  who 
want  a  handgtm  to  protect  their  home, 
will  not  be  denied  handguns  by  this 
amendment.  They  will  merely  have  to 
reeister  their  guns  in  the  same  way  that 
they  register  their  car  and  do.g. 

The  McClory  amendment  will  be  a 
major  step  toward  controlling  the  rising 
wave  of  crime  in  our  country.  The  Bing- 
ham amendment,  soon  to  be  offered, 
makes  another  important  step  toward 
the  same  goal  by  providing  for  the  regis- 
tration of  all  guns  in  America  as  long- 
guns,  shotguns  as  well  as  handguns. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  enough  iust  to 
register  handgims.  The  rifle,  long  gun, 
and  shotgun  are  widely  used  by  criminals 
and  account  for  a  good  number  of  the 
20,000  people  who  died  last  year  from  the 
misuse  of  fircanns. 

It  was  a  rifle  which  killed  President 
Kennedy  in  1933.  It  was  a  rifle  which 
killed  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  la-st  April. 
It  was  a  rifle  which  Charles  Whitman 
used,  only  a  few  miles  from  where  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  assassinated,  to  mur- 
der 13  people  and  wound  30  others  from 
the  top  of  a  tower  at  the  University  of 
Texas. 


The  Bingliam  amendment  will  not 
prevent  a  single  legitimate  hunter  or 
sportsman  from  purchasing  rifles,  long 
uims  and  shotguns.  It  merely  provides  for 
the  registration  of  all  guns.  The  liunter 
will  still  be  able  to  buy  his  favorite  shot- 
gun for  the  fall  duck  shooting;  the 
sportsmen  his  lavorite  rifle  for  clay  pi- 
geon shooting.  But  the  extremist  groups 
which  have  found  it  so  easy  in  the  i>ast 
to  arm  themselves  to  the  teeth,  would 
lind  it  more  difficult  to  purchase  weap- 
ons, with  the  i>olice  having  a  i-egister  of 
all  firearms  in  the  country. 

It  is  the  extremist  groups  who  are  the 
main  opponents  to  this  law.  On  either 
side  of  the  spectrum,  the  Klu  Klux  Klan, 
the  Minutemen,  Christian  Youth  Corps, 
the  National  States  Rights  Party,  the 
Paul  Revere  Association  Yeomen,  the 
Black  Revolutionary  Action  Movement, 
and  the  Black  Panthers,  are  all  lined  up 
against  this  amendment  and  this  bill. 

If  this  amendment  fails,  the  extremist 
groups  will  be  able  to  continue  to  arm 
themselves  w  ith  the  ease  which  they  have 
done  in  the  past.  For  a  charge  of  SIO  any 
member  of  an  extremist  group  can  set 
liunself  up  as  a  gun  dealer,  and  not  only 
arm  liis  unit,  but  also  arm  the  unit  at 
wholesale  prices. 

Tlie  third  amendment  which  must  be 
passed  this  afternoon  is  also  being  offered 
by  Mr.  McClory  and  would  provide  for 
the  licensing  of  all  gun  owners  with  the 
police.  This  would  allow  the  police  even 
more  control  over  the  criminals  within 
our  society. 

All  three  of  these  amendments  have 
been  endorsed  by  leading  newspapers 
across  the  coimtry. 

The  New  York  Times  stated  today; 

It  is  imperative  that  Congress  approve  the 
bipartisan  amendments  sponsored  by  Repre- 
sentatives McClory  of  Illinois  and  Bingham 
of  New  York  to  require  the  registration  oi 
every  gun  and  the  licensing  of  every  gun 
owner  with  the  police.  The  prattle  about 
•  hardships"  for  sportsmen  is  slUy.  Oun  regis- 
tration would  be  no  more  of  11  hardship  than 
walking  to  the  post  office  to  by  stamps  or 
applying  to  the  State  Department  for  a  pass- 
port. 

Let  no  Congressman  think  that  he  will  have 
done  his  duty  by  voting  for  a  m.-\il  order  ban 
on  rmes  and  thotguns.  This  issue  is  not  goln:: 
to  go  away  until  registration  and  licensing 
are  required  by  law. 

In  discussing  the  three  amendments 
this  morning,  the  Washington  Post 
stated . 

An  affirmative  vote  on  all  three  proposals 
would  send  to  the  Senate  a  gun  bill  ba.sed 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  John  Glenn 
Committee  and  the  Justice  Department.  It 
would  open  "the  way  for  the  kind  of  sound 
and  sensible  gun  controls  which  this  coun- 
try needs  and  most  of  the  world's  most  ad- 
vanced nations  already  have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  leaders  in  all  fields  of 
life  and  from  both  political  parties,  have 
come  out  for  a  strong  gun  control.  The 
President  and  all  the  presidential  candi- 
dates are  supporting  gtm  control. 

Attonioy  General  Ramsey  Clark  has 
asked: 

How  long  will  It  take  a  people  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  crime  In  their  midst  to 
move  to  control  the  principal  weapon  of  the 
criminal:  guns?  How  long  will  It  take  us  to 
realize  that  times  have  changed,  that  indis- 
criminate traffic  in  guns  needlessly  subjects 
thousands  annually  to  death,  injury,  fear 
and  property  loss? 


The  Attorney  General  answered  liis 
own  questions  before  a  Senate  hearing 
last  year: 

We  are  not  the  pioneer  venturing  Into  the 
wilderness,  depending  on  his  rifle  for  food 
and  protection.  We  are  200  million  highly 
urbanized  and  interdependent  citizens  of  the 
most  technologically  advanced  and  affluent 
nation  in  history.  We  must  control  the  indis- 
criminate flow  of  firearms  to  those  who  use 
them  lor  crime. 

The  Justice  Department  yesterday  is- 
sued a  new  compilation  of  fireann  sta- 
tistics. 

Since  1900.  the  Department  said,  600,- 
000  Americans  have  lost  their  lives  in  all 
of  this  country's  wars,  while  nearly  800,- 
000  Americans  have  died  through  fire- 
arms misuse  within  the  country. 

It  continued: 

states  with  strong  (rearms  laws  tend  to 
have  fewer  murders  with  guns  than  States 
with  weak  firearms  laws  and  tend  to  have 
lower  overall  murder  rates. 

States  with  strong  gim  laws  such  as 
Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey.  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island  have 
murder  rates  between  1.4  percent  and 
4.3  percent  per  100.000  persons.  States 
with  weak  pim  laws  such  as  Arizona. 
Nevada,  Texas,  Mississippi,  and  Louisi- 
ana, has  a  murder  rate  between  6.1  per- 
cent and  10.6  percent.  In  the  .strong  gun 
law  States,  the  percentage  of  murders 
committed  by  guns  ranged  from  24  to  44 
percent:  in  the  States  with  weak  gun 
laws  it  ranged  from  62  to  71  percent. 

These  statistics  point  to  a  direct  cor- 
relation between  uncontrolled  gun  sales 
and  crime.  They  provide  impressive  evi- 
dence of  the  effectiveness  of  gun  control 
as  a  means  of  cutting  down  crime. 

We  know  just  liow  much  damage  is 
v.reaked  by  guns.  We  have  statistics 
pointing  to  the  correlation  between  mul- 
tiplying fiun  .sales  and  the  massive  in- 
crease in  crime. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  to  act  is  now. 
I  urge  this  Chamber  to  pass  this  gim  con- 
trol bill  with  the  three  amendments. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yieldin-^. 

I  also  want  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  for  introducing  his 
amendment.  I  am  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  eun-registration  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  McClory]. 
All  afternoon.  I  have  heard  speaker 
after  speaker  discuss  the  urgency  for 
action  on  gun  legislation— that  America 
wants  something  done.  However,  the 
emphasis  this  afternoon  is  on  laws  to 
punish  the  w-rongdoer;  the  emphasis  is 
on  the  i-esult  rather  than  the  cause. 

The  efforts  to  this  point  have  merit — 
but  the  only  effective  deterrent  to  gun 
violence  is  to  remove  evil  and  violence 
from  the  criminal  mind  or  to  curtail  the 
availability  of  the  gun  as  a  tool  to  the 
criminally  inclined. 
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Registration  will  certs  nly  reduce  the 
availability  of  guns — to  nly  responsible 
people — and  protect  thei  right  to  weap- 
ons from  those  who  an  criminally  in- 
clined or  who  would  abui  i  the  right. 

If  we  really  mean  wh(  t  we  say.  if  we 
really  support  strong  g*i  control,  this 
amendment  is  the  prope  course.  Regis- 
tration of  handguns  will  some  and  must 
come,  and  the  need  to  le(  islate  must  not 
be  put  off  while  additio  ml  loss  of  life 
occurs  while  we  delay. 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Cha  rman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yielc  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Cha  rman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yieldini  . 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  t  )  say  that  I  too 
support  the  pending  ain(  ndment,  and  I 
will  also  support  the  amyidment  to  this 
amendment  to  enlarge  Bie  coverage  to 
cover  long  guns,  the  anfcndment  to  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  rom  New  York 
iMr.  Bingham).  I  believe  that  we  need 
to  move  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rece  itly  completed 
a  poll  in  my  district  whi(  h  showed  that 
about  80  percent  of  the  leople  favored 
registration  of  guns.  This  ivas  a  poll  that 
brought  more  responses  ;han  any  poll 
that  I  have  ever  submitte  1  to  the  people 
of  my  district.  i 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  Ifhank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yiel 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.   KUPPERMAN.   \ 
thank  the  gentleman  I 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 

strong  support  for  the  p_ 

statement  of  the  gentle 
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the  later  amendment  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  BinchamI. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  no  "Johnny  come  lately"  on 
the  subject  of  stricter. gun  control.  Over 
4  years  ago,  I  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  have  required  registration  of  guns. 
My  mail  was  overwhelmingly  against  my 
proposal  at  that  time,  and  I  received  \  ery 
few  communications  from  persons  who 
agreed  with  me.  Again,  about  3  weeks 
before  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  was  as- 
sassinated. I  stated  in  my  report  to  my 
constituents  that  I  could  not  understand 
why  law-abiding  citizens  were  opposed 
to  the  registration  and  regulation  of  fire- 
arms. I  make  these  statements  as  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  my  present  support 
of  the  T>-dings  bill  or  something  of  that 
nature  is  not  based  on  hysteria. 

Before  coming  to  Congress.  I  owned  a 
shotgun,  a  rifle,  and  two  pistols.  I  have 
given  away  all  of  these  guns  except  one 
pistol,  and  if  I  keep  that  one.  I  certainly 
will  have  no  objection  to  procuring  a  li- 
cense to  own  it  and  then  registering  It. 
One  reason  I  had  the  gims  wa^  that  we 
had  several  hundred  ground  squirrels  in 
a  nearby  pasture,  which  had  become 
pests.  First.  I  tried  my  .22.  but  do  not 
remember  ever  hitting  one  squirrel.  Then, 
I  used  to  sneak  up  behind  oak  trees  and 
try  to  destroy  these  little  animals  with 
my  shotgun.  There,  again,  I  had  little  or 
no  success  because  I  was  such  a  horrible 
shot.  We  finally  had  to  poison  the  poor 
little  tilings. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  5,000  persons 
have  communicated  with  me  on  one  side 
or  the  other  of  the  gun  issue.  I  have  at 
least  scanned  almost  all  of  these  letters, 
wires,  postal  cards,  and  petitions.  I  have 
the  distinct  impression  that  if  any  hys- 
teria is  involved  most  of  it  is  on  the  part 
of  those  opposed  to  any  action  by  Con- 
gress. 

I  simply  cannot  accept  the  argument 
that  firearms  control  is  some  sort  of  a 
Communist  plot  or  that  it  is  a  prelude  to 
the  confiscation  of  all  weapons.  I  know 
of  no  Member  of  Congress  who  would  de- 
prive any  law-abiding  citizen  of  the  right 
to  own  guns  for  the  protection  of  himself, 
his  family,  and  his  property,  or  for  use  for 
sporting  purposes.  It  is  argued  that  the 
registration  and  the  payment  of  a  small 
fee  would  be  an  inconvenience  and  a 
hardship.  But.  to  me.  if  only  a  few  hun- 
dred lives  are  saved  per  year  out  of  the 
more  than  7.000  which  are  lost  some 
small  inconvenience  would  be  justified. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  that  requiring  a 
license  to  possess  guns  and  to  have  them 
registered  is  not  a  cure-all  for  crime. 
There  will  be  some  lather  substantial 
portion  of  the  criminal  element  which 
will  procure  guns  through  one  source  or 
another.  However,  it  seems  clear  to  me 
that  we  should  make  that  procurement 
as  difficult  as  possible.  Many  persons  are 
app'ehended  o'-  arrf  strd  for  such  offenses 
as  street  fighting,  disturbing  the  peace, 
and  drunkenness,  which  in  themselves 
are  not  serious  crimes.  I  believe  it  would 
be  tremendously  helpful  if,  when  such 
persons  have  in  their  possession  guns 


which  they  are  not  licensed  to  possess  or 
registered  to  them,  that  this  should  con- 
stitute a  more  serious  offense  than  i!ie 
others  mentioned.  The  guns  should  be 
confiscated,  and  the  persons  involvpci 
sentenced  to  a  rather  severe  term  in  jail. 
One  aspect  of  this  whole  problem 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  somewliat 
neglected.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  a  per- 
son bent  upon  committing  murder  can 
obtain  a  knife  or  a  baseball  bat  and  prob- 
ably accomplish  his  purpose.  In  that 
connection  I  will  remind  you  again  that 
the  percentage  of  murders  committed  by 
firearms  is  substantially  lower  in  States 
with  strict  gun  laws  than  in  the  other 
States.  But,  armed  robbery  in  this  coun- 
try has  grown  at  an  appalling  rate.  It  is 
difficult,  indeed,  to  rob  a  bank,  a  grocerj', 
drug,  or  liquor  store  with  a  baseball  bat 
or  a  knife  as  the  weapon  In  hand. 

In  taking  my  position  in  favor  of  tou-'h 
gun  laws.  I  realize  that  I  may  be  sound- 
ing my  own  death  knell  as  a  Member  i.f 
Congress.  At  least  many  of  my  con- 
stituents have  written  to  me  in  that 
effect.  In  any  event,  the  world  will  not 
come  to  an  end  if  I  am  defeated  nor 
will  the  House  of  Representatives  suffer 
any  ver>'  great  loss. 

I  state  once  more  that  I  not  only  favor 
the  basic  legislation  under  discussion 
here  today,  but  will  vote  for  amend- 
ments which  will  go  considerably  furthrr 
than  the  House  Committee  on  judiciarv 
recommends. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  j-icld? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  uentU'- 
man. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  .solid 
work  to  be  done  in  strengthening  polirc 
and  correctional  capabilities,  in  curbi;:;; 
the  glorification  of  criminal  violence  .> 
an  expression  of  manhood  or  political 
protest.  These  things  can  and  must  be 
done,  but  the  cau.se  is  not  aided  by  the 
diversion  of  energy  and  pa.ssion  into 
.'^^ymbolic  but  ineffective  legislative  ges- 
tures. The  measure  w-hich  we  are  con- 
sidering here  today  is  just  such  a  gesture. 
If  it  were  possible  to  pass  a  law  whicii 
would  selectively  and  effectively  deny 
firearms  to  the  criminal,  the  assassin,  the 
irrational  juvenile,  the  addict,  the  insur- 
rectionist and  the  plain  fool,  I  would  not 
only  support  it— I  would  personally  spon- 
sor it.  But  the  facts  to  be  dealt  with  a:e 
these:  There  are  roughly  120  million 
puns  in  private  ownership  in  this  Natio.'.: 

foreign  sources  of  supply  are  plentif  ;I 
and  easily  accessible  in  daily  trade:  by 
their  nature  guns  are  easily  concealed, 
stolen,  and  smuggled.  Indeed,  teenagers 
have  manufactured  guns  in  substantial 
quantities  in  some  cities.  No  enforceable 
Federal  law  I  have  seen  has  any  reaiistc 
prospect  of  preventing  those  listed  abo'.  o 
from  acquiring  basic  firearms — and 
other  lethal  weapons.  Many  of  those  ?o 
vigorously  calling  for  burden.some  gun 
restrictions  and  even  suggesting  mea.s- 
ures  approaching  confiscation  have  no 
concept  of  or  concern  with  the  rural  life 
where  the  need  for  a  gun  is  manifold. 

There  are  on  the  books  at  this  time 
some  20,000  firearms  laws,  including  New 
York's  rigidly  restrictive  Sullivan  Act 
None  of  these  laws  have  prevented  crLn- 
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Inals  from  attacking — with  firearms  or 
without — the  law-abiding  citizen. 

Advocates  of  restrictive  firearms  legis- 
lation contend  that  the  rising  national 
crime  rate  is  reason  enough  for  its  enact- 
ment. However,  they  fail  to  point  out 
that  crime  fiourishes  most  actively  in 
many  of  those  jurLsdictions  where  the 
most  restrictive  firearms  statutes  are  al- 
ready in  existence.  In  areas  where  the 
citizen  is  effectively  disarmed,  the  burg- 
lar, the  rapist,  the  thug,  or  the  strong- 
arm  man  can  do  as  he  wishes,  uncon- 
cerned about  the  possibility  of  armed 
citizens  protecting  their  homes,  families 
and  persons. 

The  fact  that  90  percent  of  all  of  the 
robberies  in  New  York  State  occur  in 
New  York  City  perhaps  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  holdup  man  can  be  fairly  sure 
that  his  victim  will  not  have  the  pi-otec- 
tion  of  a  privately  owned  firearm. 

In  South  Carolina,  where  manufacture 
and  sale  of  handguns  is  absolutely  out- 
lawed, the  rate  of  homicides  and  assaults 
by  firearms  is  among  the  highest  in  the 
country. 

New  York  City,  with  the  most  repres- 
sive and  punitive  law  dealing  with  pistols 
and  revolvers,  which  limits  possession  of 
these  devices  to  only  17.000  of  that  city's 
8.000,000  citizens,  has  a  crime  rate  which 
makes  not  only  the  streets  but  the  homes 
of  its  people  unsafe  from  criminal  attack. 
There  the  hoodlum  may  undertake  his 
nefarious  work,  happy  in  the  knowledge 
that  zealous  enforcement  of  an  unwise 
law  have  made  the  criminal's  intended 
victim  a  ready  and  helpless  prey. 

Of  183  standard  metropolitan  statis- 
tical areas  surveyed  by  the  FBI.  131  had 
overall  homicide  rates  lower  than  New 
York.  Not  one  of  these  areas  has  firearm.s 
laws  as  severe  as  the  infamous  Sullivan 
Act.  Some  of  these  cities  are  Des  Moines, 
Di.nver,  Milwaukee.  Portland — Maine 
and  Oregon — Oklahoma  City.  Spokane, 
Tulsa,  and  Wichita. 

The  omnibus  crime  control  bill,  al- 
ready passed  by  Congress  restricts  the 
interstate  mail-order  sales  of  handguns 
and  the  sale  of  bombs,  grenades,  mines, 
bazookas,  antitank  weapons,  mortars, 
and  so  forth.  It  does  not  affect  the  ex- 
isting rules  with  regard  to  shotguns  and 
rifles,  which  have  not  been  a  major  fac- 
tor in  crimes  of  violence.  Within  the 
State  of  residence  handguns  will  be  pur- 
ciiasable  under  the  conditions  stipulated 
by  State  law.  The  omnibus  crime  control 
bill  contained  several  excellent  provi- 
."^ions  to  strengthen  State  and  local  law- 
enforcement  agencies.  I  supported  the 
measure,  though  I  entertain  consider- 
able doubt  that  the  handgun  iirovisions 
vill  prove  effective  as  an  anticrime 
measure.  I  do  approve  the  added  restric- 
tions placed  on  mines,  bombs,  grenades, 
mortars,  bazookas,  and  so  forth,  which 
should  be  reasonably  enforceable.  Fur- 
ther, the  Post  Office  has  jast  put  into 
elfect  a  rule  requiring  local  postmasters 
to  inform  local  law-enforcement  authori- 
ties when  firearms  are  delivered  by  mail 
to  local  residents.  Thus  the  authorities 
will  know  when  guns  have  been  acquired 
by  those  prohibited  by  State  and  local 
laws  from  possessing  them.  These  meas- 
ures merit  a  fair  trial,  but  I  see  no  bene- 
fit in  further  Federal  legislation.  I  find 
particularly   ill-advised   an  attempt   to 


exploit  a  moment  of  national  grief  and 
frustration  to  pass  sweeping  laws  with 
which  we  would  have  to  live  for  years  to 
come. 

One  of  the  amendments  presently  un- 
der consideration  calls  for  the  Federal 
registration  and  licensing  of  all  the  pri- 
vately owned  firearms  in  the  Nation.  I  can 
see  no  puiTX)se  in  this  very  costly  meas- 
ure, except  two :  First,  an  inconvenience 
and  tax  upon  these  law-abiding  gunown- 
ers  who  would  comply  with  the  measure: 
and  second,  a  necessary  prelude  to  con- 
fiscation measures.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  or  immoral  about  owning  a  gun 
which  merits  a  nuisance  tax.  And  any 
confiscation  design  is  frankly  little  short 
of  ridiculous.  It  would  be  even  less  en- 
forceable than  was  prohibition.  A  flour- 
i.shing  black  market  in  guns  would  in- 
evitably develop.  The  law  abiding  would 
be  disarmed  in  their  homes  before  the 
criminal  who  v^ould  certainly  not  com- 
ply. I  do  not  believe  that  the  right  of 
men  and  women  to  protect  themselves, 
their  families  and  homes  is  an  outdated 
and  romantic  frontier  tradition.  Rather. 
Pi'esent  crime  levels  indicate  that  this 
right  was  never  more  relevant.  Unilateral 
disaiinameht  is  not  a  feasible  solution  to 
oui-  international  or  domestic  problems; 
so  long  as  some  men  or  nations  be  \'io- 
lent.  it  is  futile  to  expect  the  others  to 
disarm  t'nemselves  to  defenselessness. 

Gentlemen,  no  one  believes,  no  one 
claims,  that  these  proposals  on  interstate 
commerce  in  long  guns  and  Federal 
registration  will  affect  the  criminal.  It  is 
contended  that  the  law  abiding  some- 
times commit  crimes  of  passion  with  a 
gun.  or  have  accidents  with  a  gun.  and 
tiiat  they  should  therefore  be  protected 
against  themselves  by  burdensome  Fed- 
eral legislation  which  will  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  all  to  acquire  firearms.  Crimes 
of  passion  are  committed  with  the 
weapon  nearest  at  hand.  I  doubt  that 
any  man  would  predict  that  with  the 
passage  of  the  legislation  before  us  to- 
day, the  number  of  violent  crimes  or  the 
number  oi  crimes  of  passion  will  be  re- 
duced. 

And  if  such  crimes  are  not  reduced,  as 
they  clearly  will  not  be — then  what? 
Gradual  confiscation  to  that  exemplary 
degree  now  in  effect  in  New  York  City 
where  violent  crime  is  virtually  unheard 
of  and  all  the  citizens  feel  safe? 

Let  us  stop  this  well-intentioned  but 
foolish  train  of  events  now  and  here. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chaimian.  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  and 
congratulate  the  pentleman  from  Illi- 
nois IMr.  McClory]  on  his  excellent 
amendment. 

I  also  intend  to  support  the  Bingham 
amendment  to  include  registration  of  all 
puns. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  character  of  the 
gun  law  we  pa.ss  is  no  longer  the  critical 
center  of  the  gun  law  controversy.  The 
Congress  has  for  so  many  years  stalled 
on  this  issue  that  we  are  now  confronted 
with  a  crisis  in  confidence,  a  crisis  as  to 
whether  the  Democratic  process  con- 
tinues to  respond  t«  the  needs  of  the 
people.  Certainly  the  people  of  our  Na- 


tion will  not  tolerate  a  Congress  wliich 
has  so  fully  acquired  an  organic  quality 
of  its  own.  that  it  can  breathe,  live,  and 
act  without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people  they  are  sworn  to  represent.  Nor 
are  our  people  disposed  to  substitute  a 
government  for  lobbyists  in  place  of  the 
Goverimient  for  the  people. 

The  life  of  a  nation,  as  with  all  living 
things,  is  one  of  constant  change.  We  are 
living  in  a  period  of  ferment,  in  our  own 
Nation  and  in  every  country  in  the 
world.  The  tides  of  change  are  even 
eroding  the  monolithic  structure  of  the 
Communist  world.  We  can  channel  these 
tides  into  constructive  courses,  or  be 
engulfed  by  them  and  pulled  by  the 
undertow  into  directions  uncharted  and 
toward  objectives  unknown.  This  then 
is  the  challenge  of  Fun  control  legis- 
lation: whether  the  future  of  our  Nation 
is  to  be  circumscribed  by  obsolete  in- 
terests too  long  vested,  or  move  for- 
ward into  the  future  in  safety  and  secu- 
rity. 

The  people  killed  by  gunfire  in  my 
city  during  the  past  2  weeks,  the  tragic 
victims  of  gunfire  in  other  cities,  towns, 
and  villages  of  our  Nation,  were  anony- 
mous iJeople,  with  their  tragic  deaths 
earning  a  momentary  newspaper  head- 
line. Yet  to  their  families,  to  their  par- 
ents and  children,  to  their  husbands  and 
wives,  these  victims  were  tlieir  miiverse. 
And  with  their  death,  these  miiverses 
exploded  beyond  repair. 

This  then  is  the  time  for  resolution: 
the  time  for  dedication.  Let  us  not  wait 
until  another  President  of  the  United 
States  is  assassinated.  Let  us  not  wait 
until  another  U.S.  Senator  is  assassi- 
nated. Let  us  not  wait  until  another  No- 
bel Laureate  is  assassinated.  Let  us  do 
now  what  we  .should  have  done  years 
ago.  Let  us  pass  a  law  for  gun  registra- 
tion and  licensing.  Let  us  imt  an  end 
to  that  part  of  an  America  which  serves 
as  a  dumping  ground  for  unwanted  weap- 
ons by  merchants  of  death  throughout 
the  world.  Let  us  demonstrate  to  our  peo- 
ple, to  oui-  constituents  that  we  represent 
them  with  concern  and  with  honor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  !Mr. 
RmlsbackI.  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, rise? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SN"YDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  McClory  amendment. 
Advocates  of  gun  registration  and  li- 
censing proposals  loudly  proclaim  that 
such  restrictive  legislation  is  necessary 
to  stop  crime— that  it  will  be  a  valuable 
tool  in  tracking  down  the  guns  used  by 
criminals. 

But.  these  same  advocates  are  deadly 
silent  on  the  effect  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  case  of  Haynes 
against  the  United  States.  To  shed  a 
httle  light  on  the  subject — and  hope- 
fully to  relieve  the  heat — let  us  look  at 
this  case. 

The  defendant  Haynes  had  been  ;3ros- 
ecuted  under  the  National  Firearms  Act 
for  possession  of  an  unregistered  sawed- 
off  shotgun,  which  is  one  of  the  prohib- 
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ited  weapons  under  that  act.  Before  the 
Supreme  Court,  he  argued  that  to  regis- 
ter his  illegal  weapon  would  have  been 
self-Incriminating.  In  other  words,  when 
he  registered  the  weapon  as  required  by 
one  part  of  the  act,  he  would  have  auto- 
matically incriminated  himself  under 
another  title  of  the  same  act. 

Since  the  Constitution  protects  citizens 
from  being  forced  to  incriminate  them- 
selves, Haynes  claimed  immunity  from 
the  requirement  of  registration.  The  Su- 
preme Court  agreed  with  this  contention. 
In  effect,  the  ruling  of  this  highest  court 
in  the  land  was  that  being  forced  to  reg- 
ister a  weapon,  the  obtaining  or  making 
of  which  is  illegal,  amounts  to  forcing  a 
criminal  to  testify  against  himself,  and 
therefore  violates  his  constitutional 
rights  under  the  fifth  amendment.  The 
Court  therefore  ruled  that  Haynes  had 
the  legal  right  not  to  register  his  pro- 
hibited weapon. 

This  means  that  any  .Tun  recjistration 
law  enacted  would  be  imconstitutlonal 
as-to  therriminal  who  illegally  acquired 
the  gun— in  that  registration  would  be 
self-incriminating. 

To  put  it  plainly— the  Supreme  Court 
has  held  that  gun  registration  laws  ap- 
ply only  to  honest  citizen^.  For  the  crim- 
inal it  is  an  unlawful  fofced  confession 

of  guilt.  ;l 

The  argument  has  ol|en  been  made 
by  responsible  firearms  o^-ners  that  it  is 
unthinkable  that  a  criminal  would  vol- 
untarily register  a  gim  h^  planned  to  use 
in  his  'work"  and  that  a  >egi.stration  law 
would,  for  all  practical  purposes,  affect 
only  the  responsible,  lawlabiding  citizen 
who  owned  firearms  folf  sporting  pur 
poses. 
This  argument  was 
"  in  January,  by  the  Supr 
United  States,  by  sayi 
desirables — and  only  th 
have  the  legal  right  to 
their  guns.  You  and  I 
the   fee,   be   photosrap 
printed,   and  maybe  ps_, 
order  to  possess  a  skeei-grade  .shotgun 
or  a  deer  rifle,  but  the  A-con  who  bur- 
glarizes our  home  or  rol  s  our  bank  has 
the  official  sanction  of  oi  ir  highest  court 
to  refuse  to  submit  to  a  1  this. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Ci  lirman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  ni  mber  of  words. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  fentleman  from 
Connecticut  is  recognizee 

Mr.  MESKILL  Mr.  CY  lirman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentlem  n  from  Illinois 
fMr.  McCloryI  a  coup  e  of  questions, 
because  I  am  not  for  )r  against  this 
amendment  at  the  pre.i  >nt  time,  but  I 
am  deeply  troubled  by  tl  ?  constitutional 
questions  All  of  these  r  ;ople  who  have 
spoken  over  the  years  in  favor  of  regis- 
tration have  done  so  pri  ir  to  the  action 
of  this  Congress  in  pass  ig  the  omnibus 
crime  bill.  But  when  this  :ongress  passed 
the  omnibus  crime  bill  ai  d  it  was  signed 
into  law,  it  made  it  a  ='ederal  offense 
for  a  felon  to  own  or  to  p(  ssess  a  firearm 
If  your  amendment  is  oing  to  require 
persons,  including  a  fe  )n,  to  register 
their  firearms,  you  wou  d  be  violating 
his  constitutional  rights  gainst  self-in- 
crimination according  to  tie  Haynes  case 
in  January  of  this  year.  This  concerns 
me  greatly  because  I  kno  v  the  Counsel- 
man  case  back  in  1892  sa:  i  that  this  can 


|ven  substance, 

le  Court  of  the 

that  the   un- 

:  undesirables — 

ffuse  to  register 

St  register,  pay 

fcd   and   finger- 

bhoanalysed  in 


be  done  constitutionally  provided  you 
would  grant  immunity  to  the  criminal. 
I  know  this  is  not  the  gentleman's  in- 
tent. I  would  like  to  hear  the  gentle- 
man's remarks  on  that  particular  point, 
because  I  think  it  is  awfully  important 
that  we  do  not  adopt  an  amendment  here 
which  is  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MESKILL.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond to  that  in  this  way.  I  am  aware 
of  the  limitations  which  are  contained  in 
the  Haynes  case.  However,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  in  that  case  the  person 
was  in  possession  unlawfully  of  a  weap- 
on which  he  was  forbidden  to  possess.  In 
that  case,  in  order  to  register  the  weap- 
on, he  had  to  violate  the  law. 

Now  it  is  contemplated  that  under  this 
Federal  registration,  the  only  criminal 
responsibility  will  be  the  person  who 
signs  the  application  and  attempts  to 
register  his  i)istol  has  committed  some 
offense  with  that  firearm  at  some  prior 
time.  We  have  provided  specifically  that 
no  evidence  contained  in  the  application 
.shall  be  used  against  the  person  with  re- 
gard to  a  crime  that  is  being  committed 
at  the  time  he  makes  the  application, 
that  is,  if  he  falsifies  the  application,  or 
the  information  in  that  application  will 
disclose  a  crime  which  he  committed 
prior  to  that  time. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Attorney  General 
that  there  is  no  constitutional  impedi- 
ment whatever  and  that  this  does  meet 
requirements  of  the  Haynes  as  well  as 
tlie  Counsriman  cases. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
reply  to  the  gentleman  that  in  the  Coun- 
.selman  case  the  Supreme  Court  said  no 
information  obtained  from  the  declarant 
could  be  used  in  any  manner  in  any 
criminal  proceeding. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MESKILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Is  the 
gentleman  aware  that  in  Counselman 
the  position  was  narrowed  in  the  Mur- 
phy versus  Waterfront  decision  in  1954. 
and  in  March  Eddy  and  in  Haynes,  and 
the  court  specifically  invited  Congress 
to  impose  use  restrictions  to  save  the 
statutes  from  being  invalid  under  the 
preference,  so  that  in  subsequent  cases 
after  Counselman  it  was  narrowed  down. 
This  was  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
drafters  of  the  amendment,  and  we  have 
no  question  whatsoever  about  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  McClorj'  amendment. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
respond  to  the  gentleman  by  saying  that 
the  Haynes  deci.sion  approved  the  Coun- 
selman holding,  but  I  think  it  left  us  in  a 
.situation  where  Congress  has  to  provide 
that  it  will  not  permit  information  in  p,n 
application  being  used  in  another  case 
as  evidence.  That  is  the  intention  of  this 
amendment.  However,  we  would  not  want 
to  grant  immunity  to  the  criminal,  which 
is  a  ridiculous  result,  and  I  do  not  think 
this  is  intended. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
add  on  that  particular  jwint,  that  is  men- 
tioned in  the  later  gambling  cases  as  to 


the  decision  which  can  be  made  on  it,  but 
in  the  specific  gun  registration,  they  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  if  we  go  to  a  gen- 
eral class,  as  in  the  case  of  registration  of 
automobiles,  and  restrict  application  to 
criminals,  then  we  would  be  in  the  posi- 
tion as  to  actions  after  the  registration— 
that  is.  the  prosecution  would  be  in  t.hat 
position,  but  there  is  no  incrimination  as 
to  actions  that  occurred  before,  because 
protection  is  offered. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  I  would  like  to  luo- 
pound  a  question  to  the  gentleman  fisjm 
Illinois,  author  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understood  it  does  not 
include  registration  of  ballistics  from 
weapons. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
correct,  if  I  understand  the  word  bal- 
listics. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  The  gentleman  under- 
stands in  order  to  register  the  ballLstics 
characteristics  of  the  weapon,  the  weap- 
on is  fired  into  some  kind  of  mechani.sm 
and  then  a  photograph  is  taken  of  the 
lands  and  grooves  marks  and  recordrd. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  That  is  not  required. 
Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  strikes 
me  under  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
the  only  practical  benefit  to  the  police  m 
solving  crimes  would  occur  when  the  ro- 
lice  did  obtain  a  murder  weapon  or  a 
weapon  use  in  a  crime,  whereas  if  '.he 
ballistics  of  the  weapon  were  registered 
and  on  file,  then  the  pellet  or  slug  could 
be  traced. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
understand  the  amendment  offered  l:y 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  fMr.  Dov.dyI 
earlier,  that  was  included  in  the  prior 
amendment,  but  it  was  not  In  my  amend- 
ment. My  amendment  would  require 
identification  by  serial  number. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  do  not 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  tlie 
gentleman's  amendment.  I  simply  .sug- 
gest it  for  consideration  of  the  gentle- 
man and  for  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Again  I  would  like  to  make  a  point  that 
in  the  case  of  registration,  of  only  a  serial 
number  of  a  firearm,  the  police  would 
have  to  have  the  firearm  before  thry 
could  trace  the  owner.  But  in  the  ca.se 
of  registration  of  ballistics,  all  they 
would  have  to  have  is  the  slug  that  en- 
tered the  victim's  body,  in  order  for  a  file, 
such  as  the  FBI  file  on  fingerprints,  to 
lead  the  ix)lice  authorities  to  the  owner 
of  the  gun  from  which  the  slug  was 
fired.  And  I  think  that  might  materially 
aid  the  police  in  solving  crimes. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  I  should  like  to  say, 
the  gentleman  may  not  have  a  good  un- 
derstanding of  ballistics  when  he  make.s 
that  comment.  After  a  firearm  is  fired  a 
number  of  times  the  grooves  become 
worn.  One  cannot  compare  a  bullet  fired 
at  an  earher  date  with  a  bullet  fired  at  a 
later  date. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely correct.  I  do  have  some  knowledge 
on  the  subject.  I  am  a  former  police 
officer. 
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The  fact  is  that  many  weapons  which 
are  used  in  crimes  have  not  been  fired 
many  times.  There  are  many  occasions 
when  the  tracing  could  take  place  ac- 
curately, and  could  aid  the  poUce  mate- 
lially  in  tracing  the  weaF>on. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  The  gentleman  makes 
a  valid  point,  considering  the  modern 
state  of  the  art  on  the  use  and  design 
of  firearms. 

When  one  starts  out  by  using  the  but- 
ton rifling  and  swaging  in  the  process- 
ing of  the  rifles,  they  do  not  change 
cliaracteristics  that  much.  Tho.se  things 
are  so  exact  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
one  from  another.  If  a  iierson  took  serial 
number  one  and  number  one  hundred 
there  might  be  a  difference. 

Under  the  button  rifling  and  .swaging 
process,  that  is  no  longer  valid.  It  might 
be  for  handguns,  but  certainly  not  for 
rifles. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question. 

The  gentleman  spoke  of  serial  num- 
bers, also.  There  are  a  great  many  people 
who  build  their  own  guns,  custom  guns, 
and  otherwise,  very  expensive  guns. 
There  is  no  serial  number  one  can  assign 
to  those  guns. 

Does  the  gentleman's  amendment 
make  any  provision  so  that  the  name 
can  be  stamped  on  in  place  of  the  serial 
number?  Is  there  any  provision  for  regis- 
tering a  custom-built  gun? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Is  the  gentleman  talk- 
in?  about  a  zip  gun? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  No.  I  am  talking  about 
the  finest  guns  made  in  America.  They 
fire  custom-made  guns. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  believe  there 
would  be  a  requirement  that  the  person 
have  a  serial  number  affixed  to  his  gun 
in  order  to  register  it.  That  would  prob- 
ably be  done  by  regulation.  I  do  not  see 
that  specifically  in  the  bill.  There  is  a 
requirement,  as  to  the  application,  to 
have  a  serial  number. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Is  it  not  correct  that 
in  section  936  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment it  is  stated  that  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  including  reasonable  re- 
quirements for  the  marking  of  firearms 
that  do  not  have  serial  numbers? 
Mr.  McCLORY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BFLL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  lise  in 
.support  of  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  McCLORY ].  With  the  i.ssue  of 
registration  of  handgims  now  before  us 
we  come  at  last  to  a  crucial  point  of  test- 
tmg  and  proving  our  real  de.sire — our  real 
intent — to  deal  forcefully  and  effectively 
with  the  gun  menace  in  our  Nation. 

Restricting  mail-order  sale  of  weap- 
ons is  important.  In  contrast  to  the  need 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  national  prob- 
lem, however,  limiting  the  ability  of  the 


public  to  purchase  guns  through  the  mail 
is  only  a  small  part  of  the  solution  that 
an  aroused  public  is  today  demanding. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  not  satisfy 
our.selves  with  a  mere  token  gesture  in 
the  direction  of  gun  control. 

This  is  one  of  those  moments  of  op- 
portunity in  Congress. 

It  is  within  our  power  to  take  truly 
significant  action  on  this  subject  that  is 
capable  of  being  fully  understood  by  our 
constituents. 

A  system  of  gun  registration  which 
provides  information  about  the  location 
and  ownership  of  handguns  is  a  vital 
part  of  real  gun  control  in  the  United 
States.  Without  such  registration,  with- 
out pei-manent  institutionalized  official 
knowledge,  we  will  not  really  have  gun 
control. 

We  may  pass  a  bill  dealing  with  con- 
trol of  guns  but  we  will  know  and  our 
thoughtful  constituents  will  know  that 
we  have  not  dealt  directly  and  courage- 
ously with  the  real  problem  of  guns  in 
tiie  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment which  would  require  registration  of 
handguns  is  easily  absorbed  into  the 
basic  bill  presently  before  us  and  is  im- 
mediately workable  as  law. 

California,  where  I  live,  has  an  excel- 
lent gim  registration  law  with  many 
points  of  similarity  to  the  amendment  we 
are  considering. 
It  has  served  us  well. 
The  quick  identification  of  the  pun 
used  by  the  alleged  assassin  Sirhan 
Sirhan  is  just  one  recent  demonstration 
of  the  usefulness  of  the  California  regis- 
tration law. 

But  good  State  laws  are  simply  not 
enough  today. 

Society  is  too  mobile.  None  of  us  is 
fully  protected  unless  all  of  us  are  pro- 
tected. 

That  is  why  we  need  a  Federal  law; 
that  is  why  we  need  a  Federal  gmi  regis- 
tration requirement:  that  is  why  I  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED    BY    MR.   BINGHAM   TO   THE 
AMENDMENT   OFFERED  BY    MR.   M'CLORY 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Mc- 
CloryI. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Mtiendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bingham  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McClory  :  In  sec- 
tion 931,  entitled  "Definitions,"  subsection 
(11,  defining  "firearm."  after  the  words  "In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,"  delete  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  a  rifle,  shotgun". 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
,      Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  .he  gentle- 
man's amendment  extending  registration 
to  long  guns.  The  time  for  lengthy  argu- 
ment about  the  merits  of  effective  fire- 
arms-control legislation  is  drawing  to  a 
close.  We  must  today  decide  whether  we 
will  enact  legislation  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic safety,  or  whether  we  will  permit 
specious  arguments  to  prevent  our  ful- 
filling our  responsibility  to  the  people. 
We  must  legislate  to  require  registrption 
not  only  of  handguns,  but  of  long  guns. 


The  long  giui  is  a  weapon  of  the  lunatic 
and  the  assassin.  If  we  do  not  extend 
registration  requirements  to  them,  long 
guns  will  soon  become  the  weapon  of 
the  criminal  also.  Over  70  percent  of  the 
American  pubhc  favor  registration  of  all 
firearms.  Such  registration  would  not 
prevent  the  sportsman  from  hmiting  or 
the  farmer  from  protecting  his  animals: 
it  would  provide  our  law  enforcement 
officers  with  a  tool  they  need  to  help  pre- 
vent criminal  violence  with  guns. 

The  Members  know  that  there  exist 
in  our  country  groups  committed  to 
violence,  groups  such  as  the  RAM.  the 
Black  Panthers,  the  Klan.  organized 
street  gangs,  and  others.  These  groups 
possess  private  arsenals  of  weapons  rang- 
ing from  handguns  to  high-powered 
rifles.  Under  present  law  there  is  no  way 
to  prevent  such  irresponsible  groups  from 
stockpiling  weapons,  because  guns  may 
be  sold  to  anyone,  and  the  guns  need 
not  be  registered.  The  very  existence  of 
such  arsenals  in  the  hands  of  irresponsi- 
ble private  bands  threatens  the  safety 
of  all  of  us.  In  addition  to  such  maniacal 
groups,  we  know  too  well  the  frequency 
with  which  deranged  individuals  obtain 
guns  and  use  them  wantonly  against 
others. 

It  would  be  disingenuous  for  me  to  rep- 
re.sent  to  the  Members  that  this  amend- 
mrnt  w?ll  stop  all  violence  and  all  crime. 
But  this  Congress  has  time  and  again 
acknowledged  that  we  must  help  our 
law  enforcement  officers  in  their  effort 
10  bring  order  and  .safety  to  our  com- 
munities and  streets.  The  police  believe  n 
registration  law  would  assist  in  curbing 
crime,  and  I  believe  them. 

On  June  28.  Mr.  Quinn  Tamm,  exec- 
utive director  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police,  stated  to  a 
subcommittee  of  the  other  body: 

Enactment  of  legislation  that  will  ex- 
pedite a  nation-wide  system  of  reporting 
firearms  ciat;i  will  materially  aid  l;'-w  en- 
forcement agencies  in  bringing  to  justice 
those  persons  who  ti»e  such  weapcns  in  the 
cammission  of  crimes. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  efforts  in  bringing  this  amendment 
forward  for  consideration.  As  a  law- 
yer. I  have  been  concerned  with  the  pos- 
sible effect  on  firearms  registration  laws 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Haynes 
asainst  the  United  States,  decided  this 
year.  But  I  believe  the  gentleman's 
amendment  avoids  any  serious  problems 
arising  from  the  Haynes  decision  through 
its  provisions  on  amnesty  and  excluding 
some  kinds  of  evidence  from  criminal 
trials. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing,  I  would  re- 
mind the  Members  of  one  simple  fact.  We 
consider  hundreds  of  bills  in  every  Con- 
gress. But  .seldom  do  we  have  the  oc- 
casion to  decide  an  issue  which,  quite 
literally,  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death.  In 
my  opinion,  this  amendment  involves 
such  an  issue. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  search  their 
consciences  and  to  vote  with  me  to  pass 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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glad  to  yield  to 


Mr.  BINGHAM, 
the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  C 
complete    support    of 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  con 
tragedy  that  we  do  n 
today  a  gun-control  b 
in  it.  Such  effective  lelislation  is  worth 
fighting  for  if  for  no  (Jher  reason  than 
public  opinion  demand 

H.R.  17735.  the  State 
Assistance  Act  of  196 
sider  today,  is  similar 
duced  early  in  the  90t 
included    controls    on 
chases  of  firearms  and 
transporting  not  only 
rifles  and  shotguns.  S 
have  publicly  stated  m 
licensing  and  reglstrati 
ommended  by  the  President.  The  bill  be 
fore  us  today  .should  influde  these  addi 
tional  safeguards,  and 
amendments  which  ma: 
at  strengthening  the 
bill. 

During  the  past  sev 
National  Rifle  Assocla 
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Congress  which 
iinail-order    pur- 
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support  for  the 
provisions  rec- 


will  support  all 
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on  conducted  a 
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the  enactment  of  really 
controls.  Why  the  NRA 


ffective  firearms 
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ation  which  has 
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Sullivan    law. 
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country,  is  ap- 
of  April  1968, 
578,135  hand- 
,outstanding   in 
me,  believe  this 


this  course  is  not  comp  ?tely  clear.  None 

of  the  gun-control  legi4 

been  under  considerati 

way,    prevent   hunters, 

other  qualified  persons 

using  firearms. 

The  New  York  Sta 
which  is  one  of  the  m 
arms  control  laws  in  t 
plicable  to  handguns 
there  were  no  fewer  th 
gun  licenses  presently 
New  York  State.  I,  for 
to  be  ample  proof  thai  stringent  gun- 
control  laws  do  not  pr  vent  those  who 
are  qualified  to  possess  f  rearms  from  ac- 
quiring them.  The  sligl  t  inconvenience 
entailed  in  the  registeri  ig  and  licensing 
process  is  a  small  pric«  to  pay  for  the 
benefits  to  be  gained  ihm  such  proce- 
dures. 

Therefore.  I  complim  nt  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [M  •.  Bingham  1  for 
his  amendment  to  H.R.  7735,  requiring 
the  registration  of  all  irearms.  and  I 
hope  this  will  become  pa  t  of  this  much- 
needed  legislation. 

I  need  not  detail  the  tragic  murders 
of  the  late  President  Ja  in  P.  Kennedy, 
Rev.  Martin  Luther  Kin  ',.  Jr.,  and  Sen- 
ator Robert  P.  Kennedy  hrough  the  use 
of  firearms.  Nor  is  it  nee  rssai-y  for  me  to 
detail  the  thousands  of  less-publicized 
deaths  and  woundings  cafsed  by  firearms 
each  year.  Too  much  tin*  and  too  many 
lives  have  been  lost  for  the  Congress  to 
stall  or  hesitate  any  lonier  or  to  quibble 
over  the  need  for  thisllegislation.  My 
constituents    have    overwhelmingly    en- 


dorsed the  enactment 


a  strong  and 


meaningful  gun-control^measure.  How 
much  longer  must  they  i  nd  their  fellow 
Americans  tolerate  inact  jn  and  the  in- 
ability of  this  Congress  to  enact  laws 
which  will  offer  a  decentidegree  of  pro- 
tection from  the  consequfnces  of  uncon- 
trolled traffic  in  flrearmsf 

Mr.   BINGHAM.  I  thai|c   the  gentle- 
woman. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  commend  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
IMr.  McCloryI,  for  offering  his  amend- 
ment to  add  provisions  for  the  registra- 
tion of  handguns  to  this  legislation.  I 
verj-  strongly  agree  with  the  principle  of 
his  amendment — that  H.R.  17735  does 
not  in  its  present  form  do  enough  to 
assist  the  States  in  the  control  of  fire- 
arms crimes  and  deaths,  and  that  a  sys- 
tem of  national  registration  would  add 
considerably  to  the  ability  of  the  States 
and  localities  of  this  Nation  to  deal  with 
the  gun  problem. 

My  amendment  to  the  McClory 
amendment  is  very  simple.  It  would  ex- 
tend the  national  registration  system 
proposed  in  the  McClorj-  amendment  to 
cover  all  guns — handguns  and  long  guns 
alike.  It  would  do  this  by  including  long 
guns  in  the  definition  of  the  term  "fire- 
arm" in  section  921(1). 

The  major  purpose  of  a  national  reg- 
istration system  is  to  provide  a  new  and 
better  tool  for  the  detection  of  crime,  and 
to  deter  the  use  of  firearms  in  the  com- 
mission of  crimes.  Law  enforcement  ex- 
perts have  made  it  clear  that  a  national 
firearms  registration  system  would  en- 
able police  in  any  State  or  locality  in  the 
country  to  trace  within  a  matter  of  min- 
utes the  owners  of  weapons  used  or  sus- 
pected to  have  been  used  in  a  crime,  no 
matter  where  in  the  coimtry  the  weapons 
were  purchased  or  housed. 

The  Census  Bureau  estimates  that 
some  35  million  Americans  move  and 
acquire  new  residences  each  year  in 
this  countiT.  Of  these,  G'j  million  move 
across  State  lines.  With  such  a  mobile 
population — the  most  mobile  in  the 
world — only  a  federal  system  of  registra- 
tion can  keep  track  efficiently  of  firearms 
as  they  are  exchanged  and  moved  with 
their  owners  across  State  lines. 

With  a  national  registration  system, 
a  significant  number  of  individuals  who 
might  be  contemplating  crimes  would  be 
certain  to  know  that  guns  can  easily  and 
qixickly  be  traced,  and  would  therefore 
be  deterred  from  using  them.  These 
crimes  might  still  be  committed — with 
weapons  other  than  firearms.  But  no  one 
daie  forget  or  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
chances  of  the  victims  of  crimes  for 
survival  are  400  percent  better  when 
weapons  other  than  guns  are  used.  One 
of  every  20  assaults  with  a  weapon  other 
than  a  firearm  results  in  the  death  of  the 
victim.  But  when  firearms  are  used,  one 
of  every  five  assaults  results  in  the  death 
of  the  victim.  While  reduced  use  of  guns 
in  crime  may  not  mean  a  reduced  in- 
cidence of  crime,  it  can  cc:tainly  be  ex- 
pected to  reduce  the  number  of  innocent 
persons  who  will  die  at  the  hands  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  criminal  acts. 

.Admittedly,  many  gun  crimes  are 
crimes  of  passion,  committed  with  little 
forethought  or  calculation.  A  national 
gun  registration  system  will  probably 
not  prevent  this  kind  of  crime.  But  it 
would  certainly  make  the  solution  of 
such  crimes  easier  for  our  already  hard- 
pressed  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
officials. 

To  exclude  a  particular  class  of 
weapons  from  a  national  gun  register 
would  seriously  reduce  the  usefulness  of 
the  registration  system  for  law  enforce- 
ment. If  there  is  to  be  national  registra- 


tion—and my  colleague  from  Illinois  and 
I.  along  with  many  other  Members  of 
this  tKjdy.  agree  that  there  should  be- 
lt seems  to  me  that  we  should  make  it 
as  complete  and  comprehensive  as  possi- 
ble, and  thereby  make  it  as  useful  and 
efficient  a  tool  as  we  can  for  crime  de- 
tection. 

The  argument  most  frequently  ipade 
in  favor  of  excluding  long  guns  from  uun 
control  provisions — whether  it  be  mail- 
order sales,  registration,  or  Hcensini— 
is  that  the  majority  of  crimes  in  which 
a  zun  is  used  involve  the  use  of  conceal- 
able  handguns.  That,  of  course,  is  true 
Handguns  accounted  for  about  70  per- 
cent of  the  gun  murders  committed  dur- 
ing the  period  1964  to  1966.  The  lo- 
mainlng  30  percent,  however,  invohfd 
some  4,960  deaths— certainly  not  an  >  - 
significant  number.  Can  we  possibly 
argue  that  long  guns  need  not  be  regis- 
tered because  they  were  u.sed  to  Vn\ 
•only"  4.960  from  1964  to  1966,  and  n 
kill  "only"  1.850  people  in  1967? 

We  in  the  Congress  are  verv  much  con- 
cerned with  air  safety— and  properly  so 
The  Pederal  Government  spends  a  lot  "f 
money  on  this  problem,  and  air  travelers 
are  often  inconvenienced  by  delays  th  it 
are  caused  by  the  safety  procedures  and 
regulations.  But  do  you  know  how  ma-  v 
deaths  from  airplane  accidents  there 
were  last  .vear?  Two  hundred  and  fiftv 
on  scheduled  airlines,  and  1  468  alt.,- 
gether.  This  Is  substantiallv  less  than  the 
1.850  deaths  from  rifles  and  shotguns. 
On  Wednesday  I  spoke  of  the  mahv 
and  varied  national  organizations  that 
want  strong  Federal  gun  controls,  in- 
cluding registration  and  licensing.  Tlie 
list  appears  on  page  21828  of  the  Record 
So  far  as  I  know,  not  one  of  these  orga- 
nizations favors  the  exclusion  of  lon^ 
guns  from  registration.  And  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  earlier  this  year  stated  that  reg- 
istration of  all  firearms  would  be  very 
helpful  to  law  enforcement. 

Por  the  killer,  a  rifle  is  often  prefer- 
able to  the  handgun,  especially  because 
of  its  accuracy  at  long  range.  Think  of 
Lee  Har\'ey  Oswald,  and  the  killer  of  D.-. 
Martin  Luther  King.  The  rifle  has  been 
the  chosen  weapon  of  most  of  the  people 
who  have  gone  berserk  and  started  kill- 
ing at  random.  Think  of  the  University 
of  Texas  tower  killer,  for  example,  and 
the  young  building  .superintendent  who 
began  killing  his  neighbors  the  other  day 
in  my  home  county  of  Bronx,  NY. 

It  may  well  be  that  there  is  something 
about  the  telescopic  sight  and  the  idea  of 
crosshairs,  depicted  .so  often  on  TV.  that 
has  a  particularly  destabilizing  effect  on 
persons  with  homicidal  tendencies. 

Then  there  is  the  very  fact  that  killing 
by  rifle  can  be  impersonal,  because  it  is 
carried  out  at  a  distance. 

A  single  individual  with  a  rifle  can. 
as  we  have  seen  too  many  times  in  the 
last  several  years,  conceal  himself  in  a 
high  place  with  a  commanding  view  in. 
all  directions  around  him.  Prom  there 
he  can  kill  or  injure  a  particular  person 
or  dozens  of  persons  at  random  with 
unerring  accuracy  before  he  can  be  dis- 
lodged. 

The  accumulation  and  potential  use 
of  long  guns  on  an  organized  basis  is 
even  more  terrifying.  It  is  clear  that  long 
guns  are  the  sinister  staple  of  the  ex- 
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tremist  paramilitary  and  vigilante  or- 
eanizations  springing  up  throughout  the 
country.  The  Minuteman's  publication, 
•On  Target"  has  on  occasion  made  clear 
tlie  importance  these  groups  attach  to 
ritles.  During  the  past  few  days,  the 
familiar  Minuteman  message,  "Even 
now  the  crosshairs  are  on  the  back  of 
your  neck."  was  sent  to  certain  school 
officials  on  Long  Island. 

The  growing  number  of  these  organi- 
zations and  the  caches  of  weapons  they 
pie  assembling  is  frightening,  as  noted 
l,v  the  FBI  and  others. 
'  A  national  registration  system  cover- 
ir.g  all  guns  would  greatly  assist  the  FBI 
and  other  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
detect  the  location  and  weapons 
strength  of  these  dangeroiis,  extra-legal 
o.'-ani2;aticns. 

The  basic  legislation  under  considera- 
tmn  today— H.R.  17735— is,  in  itself,  an 
admission  that  the  gun  control  meas- 
ures are  incomplete  and  inadequate 
w'thout  similar  controls  on  long  guns. 

In  my  own  city  and  State  of  New  York, 
wliich  have  some  of  the  most  stringent 
sun-control  laws  in  the  country,  control 
on.ly  over  handguns  has  been  found  to  be 
only  a  partially  effective  means  of  re- 
ducing firearms  crimes  and  deaths.  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  has  urged  passage  of 
State  legislation  that  would  add  regula- 
tion of  the  sale  and  possession  of  long 
euns  to  existing  State  regulation  of  hand- 
guns contained  in  the  Sullivan  law.  New 
York  City,  at  Mayor  Lindsay's  urging,  re- 
cently passed  its  own  legislation  regulat- 
in-'  the  sale  and  possession  of  long  guns 
v.iihin  the  city  to  supplement  the  Sulli- 
v.in  law. 

The  New  York  experience  proves  both 
that  gim-control  laws  can  be  effective — 
Npw  York  ranks  24th  in  murder  per  100,- 
000  of  population  and  48th  in  the  per- 
centage of  killings  by  firearms— and  that 
c  introls  only  over  handguns  is  not  good 
ei^ough.  Tlie  New  York  experience  should 
be  a  clear  signal  that  to  ignore  long  gum 
in  a  national  registration  system  would 
only  necessitate  additional  legislation 
later  on  to  close  the  loophole.  In  the 
n.eantime.  Americans  are  dying  from 
crimes  committed  with  long  guns  at  a 
rate  of  better  than  1,800  a  year. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
tentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
a.ssociate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr.  Bingham! .  I  support  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  it  is  es- 
sential that  there  be  Pederal  registra- 
tion not  only  of  handguns  as  provided 
by  the  McCloiT  amendment,  but  of 
rifies  and  shotguns  as  well. 

According  to  the  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
ports issued  by  the  FBI.  in  1966  there 
were  an  estimated  10.920  murders:  9 
percent  were  committed  with  a  shotgun, 
7  percent  with  a  rifle,  and  44  percent 
with  a  handgun. 

Although  the  figures  for  1967  have  not 
been  published,  I  am  informed  that  the 
.statistics  will  show  that  murders  with 
shotguns  and  rifles  again  will  constitute 


about  the  same  percentage  of  the  mur- 
ders. 

It  is  clear  that  all  guns — shotguns, 
rifles,  and  handguns,  as  well  as  ammu- 
nition—should be  subject  to  registra- 
tion and  licensing.  This  will  be  of  direct 
assistance  to  law  enforcement  officers  in 
-solving  crimes.  It  will  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  criminals  and  would  be  crimi- 
nals to  obtain  deadly  weapons,  thus  help- 
ing to  prevent  crime. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  rise 
today  to  urge  the  immediate  adoption 
of    the    strongest    possible    gun-control 
leeislation.  The  proposal  now  before  us. 
banning   interstate  commerce   in   rifles, 
shotguns,   and   ammunition   except   by 
licensed  persons,  is  the  second  of  several 
steps  necessary  for  effective  control  of 
firearms.  The  gun-control  provisions  of 
the  omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  will  cur- 
tail the  murderous  traffic  of  handguns, 
but    it    left    untouched    the    widespread 
shipments  of  long  guns  and  ammunition 
that  account  for  approximately  30  per- 
cent of  theannual  total  of  gun  murders. 
Let  me  point  out  that  Chairman  Cel- 
LER's  bill  would  not  prevent  sport.smen 
and  other  persons  who  are  permitted 
under  State  law  to  own  guns  from  pur- 
chasing weapons  manufactured  in  other 
States.  It  would  merely  i-equire  them  to 
order  the  firearms  through  a  licensed 
dealer  or  a  police  official  who  is  author- 
ized to  receive  weapons  which  have  been 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce.  When 
vou  consider  that  as  many  as  50  percent 
of  the  gun  murders  in  the  United  States 
can  be  traced  to  mail-order  guns,  we 
cannot  in  all  good  conscience  fail  to  con- 
trol this  insane  traffic  of  firearms. 

As  essential  as  Chairman  Celler's  bill 
is,  it  is  far  from  the  ultimate  weapon  in 
our  fight  against  America's  appalling 
rates  of  gun  murders,  accidents,  and  sui- 
cides. Unfortunately,  few  people  realize 
that  private  firearms  have  caused  more 
American  deaths  since  the  turn  of  the 
century  than  wars  have  caused  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Nation.  Few  are  aware 
that  America  has  the  highest  gun  acci- 
dent rate,  the  highest  gun  suicide  rate, 
and  the  highest  gun  murder  rate  among 
16  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world. 
The  tragic  events  of  the  past  several 
months  have  magnified  these  facts,  and 
now  we  cannot  fail  to  act. 

Last  summer  in  Detroit,  an  estimated 
70  to  80  percent  of  the  individuals  whose 
v/eapons  were  confiscated  during  the 
riots  had  previous  criminal  records. 
These  rioters  were  able  to  purchase 
weapons  easily  in  a  neighboring  State, 
where  under  present  law  dealers  are  un- 
der no  obligation  to  refuse  sale  of  fire- 
arms to  convicted  felons. 

Situations  such  as  this  one  in  Detroit 
point  up  the  need  for  more  unifonnity  in 
State  pun  control  procedures.  This  uni- 
formity can  only  be  imposed  by  Federal 
legislation  which  sets  minimum  stand- 
ards for  State  gun  permit  and  registra- 
tion .systems  The  licensing  of  all  gun 
owners  and  the  registration  of  all  fire- 
arms under  standard  Federal  require- 
ments are  necessary  if  we  are  to  effec- 


tively lower  the  appalling  crime  rate  in 
this  country. 

Licensing  provisions  similar  to  those  in 
title  III  of  Senator  Tydinc's  proposal 
would  set  the  standards  for  "adequate 
permit  systems"  at  levels  stringent 
enough  to  keep  weaiwns  out  of  the  hands 
of  potentially  dangerous  individuals. 
Federal  permits  would  be  required  in 
those  States  who.se  permit  systems  are 
not  found  to  be  "adequate." 

Registration  of  firearms  would  serve 
as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  licensing 
of  owners.  Registration  laws  would  en- 
able law  enforcement  officials,  and  them 
alone,  to  know  not  only  who  owns  weap- 
ons but  also  what  firearm  that  ix?r.son 
owns  and  its  serial  number.  Such  infor- 
mation would  facilitate  criminal  investi- 
gations and  lielp  establish  control  over 
the  traffic  of  firearms  to  lawbreakers. 

Despite  these  advantages,  there  are 
those  who  oppose  all  attempts  to  control 
firearms.  But  these  criticisms  arise  more 
from  fear  than  from  reason.  For  exam- 
ple, many  fear  that  registration  and 
licensing  will  lead  to  confiscation.  But 
just  as  State  licensing  and  registration 
systems  for  automobiles  have  not  led  to 
the  confiscation  of  our  cars,  this  gun 
licensing  and  registration  plan  does  not 
look  to  the  eventual  confiscation  of  our 
firearms.  For  those  who  have  nothing 
to  hide,  a  permit  could  be  obtained  easily 
and  at  a  minimal  fee.  As  more  and  more 
law-abiding  citizens  obtain  permits  and 
register  their  firearms,  the  criminal  who 
posses.ses  and  iises  a  weapon  illegally 
could  be  isolated  more  easily. 

There  are  three  other  basic  arguments 
which  I  have  heard  in  opposiion  to  strong 
gun  laws.  The  first  is  the  implication 
that  such  a  law  would  violate  the  second 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  courts  have  consist- 
ently inteiToreted  this  amendment  as  re- 
ferring to  a  collective  right,  not  an  in- 
dividual privilege. 

The  second  charge  is  that  guns  are 
not  the  only  instruments  of  violence 
which  are  used  in  crimes,  and  therefore 
we  cannot  control  crime  by  merely  con- 
trolling firearms.  The  fact  is.  however, 
that  60  percent  of  all  murders  in  the 
United  States  are  by  firearms.  One  out 
of  every  20  assaults  with  a  v»-eapon  other 
than  a  firearm  results  in  the  death  of 
the  victim.  However,  when  firearms  are 
used,  one  out  of  every  five  assaults  results 
in  death.  How  can  we  justify  the  fact 
that  it  is  easier  to  obtain  a  gun  than  it 
is  to  obtain  penicillin  tablets,  for  which 
a  doctor's  prescription  is  needed?  It  is 
easier  to  buy  an  instrument  which  takes 
lives  than  it  is  to  buy  an  instrument 
which  saves  lives. 

With  regard  to  the  third  basic  com- 
plaint regarding  punishing  criminals,  I 
would  agree  that  we  must  severely  pun- 
ish those  who  use  firearms  illegally.  I 
wonder,  however,  how  many  criminals 
ponder  over  whether  they  will  receive 
a  20-  or  30-year  jail  term  or  whether  they 
will  be  executed  before  they  commit 
murder.  This  is  supported  by  the  fact 
that  75  percent  of  all  homicides  and 
66  percent  of  all  criminal  assaults  are 
"crimes  or  passion.;"  The  only  way  to 
control  these  crimes  is  to  keep  guns  out 
of   the   hands   of   convicted   felons,   al- 
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cohollcs,  drug  addicts 
unstable.  We  must  sto 
tem  by  which  a  perso 
store  and  5  minutes  1 
a  firearm. 

By  supporting  this 
tainly  have  no  desire 
honest  citizens  who  wiJh  to  possess  fire- 
arms for  protection  or  recreation.  There 
would  be  no  undue  rea  rictions  on  these 
activities  under  this  h  slslatlon.  In  any 
case,  the  advantages  ii  public  safety  to 
be  gained  by  this  lea  slation  far  out- 
weigh the  minimal  in  onvenience  that 
might  result. 

Gun-control  legislatf  n  has  been  long 
overdue.  For  years  none  but  a  few  Ameri- 
cans were  consciously  ware  of  tlie  sev- 
erity of  America's  gun  jroblem.  Now.  as 
before,  the  public  dcma  ids  effective  con- 
trol of  firearms.  As  a  re  resentative  body, 
can  we  fail  to  act  whe  i  over  70  percent 
of  the  people  of  this  cou  itry  are  demand- 
ing this  legislation? 

Mr.  Chairman,  too  r,  any  people  have 
died.  The  peace  and  sal  'ty  of  our  Nation 
demands  a  ban  on  the  mall-order  sales 
of  long  guns  and  amrtlunition  and  the 
liscensing  and  registrat 
their  owners.  We  m 
strong  national  contn 
provide  a  uniform  basi: 
earned  State  and  local 
of  violence. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  C 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yirfd  to  the  distin 
guished  gentleman  fror    New  York. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Ch  irman,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  ;he  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  gentl  man  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Bingham  I  anf  agree  with  him 
wholly  in  his  comments 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Cha 
strike  the  requisite  nu 
Mr.  Chairman,  what 
now  is  the  result  of 
retrospect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
the  amendment  offered 
from  Illinois  1  Mr.  McCl 
to  keep  a  pledge  whic 
members  of  the  Ccmm 
I  do  not  oppose  as  a 
tion  legislation  of  this 
Members  of  this  body 
troduced  a   bill  which 
plish  the  same  objective. 
Thus.  I  speak  for  mj 
only   urge  that  each 
own  conviction.  It  is  bee 
pledge  that  I  rise  in  o] 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shalfnot  dwell  upon 
the  merits  of  the  proposld  amendments 
Each  of  you  understand^  I  am  .sure,  as 
legislators  the  compelllfg  reasons  for 
my  having  .liven  my  wore 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  de  iate  on  the  Mc- 
Clory  amendment  and  I  11  amendment.s 
thereto  close  at  5:15. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Cha  rman.  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  nvould  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  at  least  make  it 
5:30?  The  proponents  of  this  legislation 
have  done  all  of  the  tall4ng  here.  How- 
ever, there  are  some  of  us  who  are 
against  this  matter. 
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that  all  debate  on  the  McClory  amend 
ment  and  all  amendments  thereto  con- 
clude at  5:30  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  CELLER  1. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
MachenI. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  oppwsitlon  to  the  amendment,  and  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  for  years  we  have 
been  trying  to  get  prohibitions  against 
the  sale  of  firearms  through  the  mails.  At 
this  late  date,  and  this  late  stage  of  our 
proceedings,  any  attempt — regardless  of 
the  merits — in  my  opinion  to  put  these 
amendments  into  the  bill  is  going  to 
doom  the  whole  bill  to  failure. 

So,  Mr  Chairman,  in  order  to  insure 
the  enactment  of  the  basic  bill  with  the 
verj'  wortliwhile  amendments  placed  on 
the  bill  already,  I  certainly  hope  that 
these  propcsals  will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  17735.  a  bill  to  provide  for  better 
control  of  the  interstate  traffic  in  fire- 
arms. This  bill  will  prevent  persons  other 
than  licensed  dealers  or  police  officers 
from  receiving  a  gun  shipped  in  inter- 
state commerce.  It  will  prevent  persons 
who  could  not  obtain  a  firearm  under 
local  law  because  of  age.  criminal  record, 
or  mental  instability,  from  acquiring  one 
through  outside  channels. 

The  ban  on  mail-order  firearms  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  will  not  prevent  the 
sportsman  and  other  persons  permitted 
under  State  law  to  own  gims  from  pur- 
chasing weapons  manufactured  in  the 
United  States.  It  will  merely  require  them 
to  order  the  firearms  through  a  licensed 
dealer  or  police  official  authorized  to  re- 
ceive weapons  shipped  in  interstate  com- 
merce. This  prohibition  will  prevent  per- 
sons who  could  not  obtain  weapons  imder 
local  law — such  as  convicted  criminals. 
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I  made^  to  the  drug  addicts,  juveniles,  or  the  mentally 
unstable — from  obtaining  them  from 
States  with  weaker  gim  laws. 

When  we  passed  the  Safe  Streets  Act 
earlier  this  year  and  with  it  a  prohibition 
on  the  mail-order  sale  of  handguns  and 
limitation  on  over-the-counter  purchases 
to  State  residents  21  years  of  age  and 
older,  we  recognized  that  the  legislative 
process  is  one  which  requires  compromise 
in  some  instances  to  get  future  results. 
When  this  legislation  was  considered.  I 
stated  that  I  did  not  believe  the  gun  con- 
trol provisions  of  the  bill  went  far  enough 
and  I  .said  I  would  support  a  prohibition 
on  the  mail-order  sale  of  all  Q;uns.  Today 
we  are  considering  just  such  a  bill  and  I 
will  vote  for  it  because  I  believe  it  is 
needed  to  provide  for  better  control  on 
the  interstate  traffic  in  firearms. 

Why  do  we  need  this  legislation?  It  has 
been  estimated  that  mail-order  ,r:uns  ac- 
count for  as  many  as  50  percent  of  the 
gun  murders  in  the  United  States.  About 
25  percent  of  the  4,069  mail-order  gims 
shipped  by  two  Chicago  firms  went  to 
convicted  criminals,  according  to  a  1965 
study.  Over  25  percent  of  the  recipients 


from  assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon  to 
homicide. 

I  believe  the  need  for  this  legislation 
is  clear.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  re- 
quirement that  a  per.son  has  lo  appear 
in  person  to  purchase  a  gun  will  c;u;.-ie 
some  inconvenience.  This  may  be  true  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  I  believe  it  is  worth 
It.  However,  let  us  not  exaggerate  thi.s 
inconvenience. 

First  of  all  a  person  will  still  be  able  to 
choose  from  the  same  variety  of  long 
guns  that  are  now  available  to  him 
through  mail-order  catalogs.  This  is  true 
because  the  only  difference  this  legi.s'a- 
tion  would  make  is  that  he  would  have  ii 
order  the  long  gun  through  an  author- 
ized dealer  at  whose  place  of  business  he 
would  have  to  appear  at  some  point  be- 
fore receiving  his  gun.  He  can  have  the 
same  catalogs  at  home  or  look  at  them 
in  the  gun  dealer's  shop.  In  cith.er  ca.^". 
he  will  have  the  same  choice  as  he  ha<; 
today. 

This  bill  will  take  no  firearms  awav 
from  the  law-abiding  citizen.  It  does  tint 
require  the  Federal  registration  or  li- 
censing of  firearms.  I  am  not  certain 
what  the  impact  of  the  President's  mo.^t 
recent  request  for  legislation  authorizinu 
the  Federal  registration  of  all  flrearnis 
wi'il  have,  but  I  do  believe  that  thi.s  a::- 
proach  is  impractical  and  registration  o* 
firearms  should  be  a  matter  best  left  n 
the  States  to  control. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a 
law  banning  the  mail  order  sale  of  a!! 
firearms  and  ammunition  be  enacted 
now.  Therefore.  I  urge  all  my  colleagur: 
to  join  with  me  in  voting  for  H.R.  177.?3 
as  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
I  am  very  apprehensive  about  ai:y 
amendments  which  would  substantiallv 
change  the  thru.st  of  this  bill  and  I  urre. 
that  if  any  amendments  aie  proposeci. 
they  be  defeated.  The  Casey  amendme;.: 
as  amended  by  the  Poff  provision  is 
also  a  further  step  in  the  right  directio;i 
of  dealing  severely  with  criminals  co:i- 
victed  of  .serious  Federal  crimes  con:- 
mitttd  with  the  u.se  of  a  fireaim. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  MacGregorI. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  oi- 
fered  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  McClory]. 

On  June  24.  President  Johnson  urged 
the  Congress  to  require  gun  registration 
and  gim  user  licensing  by  the  Federal 
Government.  He  cited  the  present  system 
of  registering  automobiles,  boats,  and 
bicycles,  and  of  licensing  fishermen, 
hunters,  and  drivers.  But  these  registra- 
tion and  licensir.!?  examples  are  all  func- 
tions of  State  and  local  f!ovcrnrnent.s. 
and  those.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  proper 
forums  where  gun  registration  and  gin 
user  licensing  questions  should  be  de- 
cided. The  Federal  Government  has  no 
policing  capability  to  administer  and  en- 
force national  run  registration  or  rcen.s- 
ing  laws. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  .surely  do  not  favor 
the  creation  of  any  nat'onal  police  force. 
with  respect  to  the  pending  amendment 
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What  may  be  appropriate  in  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  smely  would  not  fit  for  the 
State  of  Montana. 

This  is  in  my  judgment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  strongest  practical  argument 
against  a  national  gun  registration  law. 
Surely,  until  the  States  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  act  we  should  not  usurp  the 

field. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ran- 
dall]. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  both  the  McClory  and 
the  Bingham  amendments.  I  believe  that 
we  are  opening  up  Pandora's  box.  We 
have  no  idea  what  the  total  costs  of 
either  of  these  proposals  will  be.  It  is 
unwi.se  to  adopt  either  at  this  time.  While 
I  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  the  exact 
wording  of  either  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  lUinois  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Clory] or  the  trentleman  from  New  York 
iMr.  Bingham.  1  I  am  in  opposition  to 
the  registration  of  either  handguns  or 
long  3:uns.  In  my  opinion,  such  registra- 
tion is  within  the  proper  jurisdiction  of 
the  States  and  the  States  only.  I  fail  to 
see  how  registration  could  possibly  serve 
as  a  deterrent  to  crime.  I  think  we  should 
recognize  a  criminal  will  always  find 
some  means  to  get  hold  of  a  firearm.  If 
leaistration  is  enacted,  of  course,  it  will 
be  preferable  for  the  criminal  to  steal  a 
registered  firearm  and  attempt  to  throw 
the  blame  on  the  owner  of  the  firearm, 
and  detract  the  focus  of  apprehension 
from  himself. 

We  all  know  that  in  the  Safe  Streets 
Act  which  we  passed  in  June  wc  put 
a  mail-order  ban  on  the  sale  of  handguns. 
To  go  further  and  to  adopt  the  proposal 
to  register  handguns  as  well  as  long 
Kuns  could  lie  accomplished  only  at  a 
tremendous  cost  and  preat  burden  upon 
the  Federal  Government.  The  -SI  fee  for 
registration  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
i)ay  even  for  the  paper  or  the  forms  that 
would  be  required.  The  State  of  New 
York  estimates  a  figure  of  $25  as  the 
cost  to  register  each  firearm. 

One  of  the  most  ridiculous  provisions  of 
the  McClory  amendment  is  the  provision 
that  would  permit  firearms  to  be  turned 
111  and  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
Ijay  the  reasonable  value  of  these  fire- 
arms. If  for  example  50  million  firearms 
were  turned  in  and  each  valued  at  only 
S25  the  Federal  Government  would  have 
to  have  ready  and  available  over  a  billion 
dollars  to  pay  for  them.  All  of  this  is  over 
and  above  the  cost  of  registration.  While 
the  mayor  of  New  York  recently  esti- 
mated the  cost  at  $23  per  gun  it  could 
run  higher.  Thus,  if  we  combined  the 
cost  of  over  SI  billion  to  pay  for  those 
tiuns  which  may  be  turned  in  and  add  the 
cost  of  approximately  S5  bilhon  to  reg- 
ister all  gmis.  it  would  seem  this  money 
could  be  better  used  for  more  courts,  for 
more  and  better  parole  officers,  for  better 
detection  methods  of  crime,  for  more 
money  paid  to  our  faithful  police  officers 
for  a  more  adequate  salary  and  to  add 
more  police  officers  to  the  force. 

Another  danger  of  both  the  McClory 
and  Bingham  amendments  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  preempt  the  States  in  the 
f:eld  of  registration.  These  amendm.ents 
would  kill  the  laws  of  those  States  which 
have    made    an    effort    at    registration. 


Some  clever  staff  member  has  hit  upon 
the  choice  to  call  this  bill,  the  State 
Firearms  Control  A.ssistance  Act  of  1968. 
How  in  the  name  of  Heaven  can  you 
assist  the  States  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment preempts  in  the  field  of  registra- 
tion? This  is  not  a.ss'.stance. 

P'inally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  both 
the  McClory  and  Bingham  amendments 
because  they  will  both  take  away  the 
rights  of  our  good  citizens.  This  Congress 
should  not  hurt  law-abiding  citizens  and 
at  the  same  time  assist  the  criminal. 
No  one  can  make  me  believe  these  regis- 
tration lists  can  be  classified  or  kept  con- 
fidential or  out  of  the  hands  ol  the 
criminal.  For  a  long  v.-hile  it  was  argued 
motor  vehicle  registration  lists  were  un- 
available for  reference.  Yet  everyone 
knows  they  are  bought  and  .sold  again 
and  again  by  motorcar  dealers  and 
others. 

I  am  not  sure  registration  wotild  lead 
to  an  ultimate  confiscation  of  firearms 
as  has  been  suggested.  But  I  do  know 
that  if  there  was  registration  of  all  fire- 
arms and  a  criminal  was  intent  upon 
a.ssaulting  an  individual  or  robbing  him 
that  criminal  could  make  reference  to 
registration  lists  and  find  a  home  or  a 
ijerson  who  had  no  firearms  for  their 
own  protection  such  a  home  and  such  a 
person  would  thereafter  be  a  sitting 
duck  for  the  criminal.  I  hope  no  Member 
of  pongre.ss  will  .support  a  provision 
which  could  lead  to  a  situation  such  as 
this.  Let  us  not  do  anything  to  hurt  the 
lawabidin?  citizen.  Finally  let  us  all  re- 
member the  subject  of  firearms  legisla- 
tion that  there  are  enough  laws  on  the 
books  now  if  we  just  enforce  the  laws  we 
have.  That  is  all  we  need.  Remember,  fi- 
nally it  is  the  man  back  of  the  gun  who 
comm'ts  the  crime. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  pentleman  from  New  York 
!Mr.  Bingham  1. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  Mc- 
Carthy]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
prepared  to  stand  and  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  McCarthy] 
during  the  period  of  my  time,  and  I  do 
not  understand  that  that  requires 
unanimous  consent. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  may  stand  and  yield  for  a 
Question. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
thank  the  srentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ela- 
borate just  a  little  on  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Bell] 
on  their  registering  .system  out  there. 

In  the  first  year  of  its  operation  it 
thwarted  the  purchase  of  guns  by  806 
persons  who  would  have  purchased  them 
illegally  otherwise,  including  697  ex-con- 
victs. \Vhat  they  have  out  in  California 


is  just  what  we  have  in  mind  for  the  en- 
tire country,  a  central  computer  bank, 
which  they  have  m  Sacramento.  Within 
a  matter  of  seconds  the  Los  Angeles  Po- 
lice, which  uses  a  "hot  line"  directly  to 
Sacramento,  can  find  infonnation  about 
a  gun  that  has  been  picked  up  at  the 
scene  of  a  crime  such  as  the  last  reg- 
istered owner,  his  address,  and  .so  forth. 
This  is  what  the  U.S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  talked  about,  a  national  bank. 
just  as  we  have  now  on  stolen  rars.  where 
they  will  collect  such  information. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tne  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  Bing- 
ham I  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  McCarthy]. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
thing  about  the  California  law  is  that  it 
does  not  cover  guns  that  were  acquired 
privately  or  through  the  mail  or  brought 
in  from  outside  the  State. 

It  is  obvious  what  a  tremendous  tool 
it  would  be  in  the  detection  of  crime  to 
have  a  central  bank  of  guns. 

The  Attorney  General  has  told  me  that 
a  policeman,  if  he  has  picked  up  a  gun 
at  the  scene  of  a  crime,  can  go  outside 
to  the  police  patrol  car  and  within  60 
seconds  have  the  name  of  the  la.st  regis- 
tered owner  of  that  uun.  An  all-points 
bulletin  then  can  be  sent  out  for  that 
Ijerson. 

Yes,  it  is  obvious  what  a  tool  this 
would  be  in  crime  detection. 

Just  to  conclude.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  recite  some  figures  which 
show  that  countries  that  have  strong  gun 
laws  have  murder  rates  considerably  un- 
der our  murder  rates. 

In  England  you  must  liave  a  certificate 
from  the  local  police  before  handeun  or 
rifle  can  be  purchased. 

In  a  recent  3-year  period  400,000  crim- 
inals were  arrested  in  England  and  Wales 
and  only  159  were  carrying  guns. 
France  requires  permits  for  handgtms. 
In  Sweden  one  must  show  a  need  for 
a  gun  and  be  able  to  demonstrate  knowl- 
edge of  its  use. 

In  Germany  gun  permits  are  issued 
only  to  registered  hunters  and  members 
of  shooting  clubs. 

Canada  requires  registration  of  hand- 
guns. 

The  homicide  rate  for  1966  in  the 
United  States  was  3.5  per  100.000  peo- 
ple_54  times  the  rate  in  Britain.  23 
times  the  rate  in  Germany,  and  five  times 
the  rate  in  Canada. 

Experience  of  other  advanced  indus- 
trial countries  shows  that  strict  gun  laws 
and  registration  reduce  murders  and  curb 
crime. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ryan] . 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  amendment  to  the  McClorj'  amend- 
ment. Registration  of  all  firearms  is 
needed — not  only  handguns,  but  long 
guns  as  well. 

The  Congress  has  been  intimidated  for 
too  long  from  taking  action  to  protect  the 
American  people  from  the  wanton 
slaughter  committed  through  the  irre- 
sponsible use  of  firearms.  The  easy  and 
unrestricted  availability  of  lethal  weap- 
ons has  been  a  major  factor  in  the  high 
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homicide  rate  in  the 
country  has  both  the 
rate  and  the  most  la 
respect  to  firearms  of 
tion  in  the  world. 

I  fail  to  understan 
gun  registration  by  r 
The  minor  inconvenie 
Is  outweighed  by  the 
this  requirement  will 
forcement  officials  in<  controlling  and 
preventing  violent  crfnes.  Unless  one 
believes  that  invasion  k  imminent,  that 
the  $80  billion  defeiie  effort  of  the 
United  States  is  for  niight.  or  that  the 
Government  of  the  Unted  States  wishes 
to  register  weapons  bqfause  it  is  about 
to  turn  Communist  or 
see  the  logic  of  oppo 
registration. 

Registration  will  no 
men  and  other  legitime 
from  possessing  flrear: 
is  to  epable  law  enforcement  olBcials  to 
keep  track  of  guns  in  tfeir  communities 
to  trace  guns  used  injconnection  with 
crimes,  and  to  keep  Jiem  out  of  tlie 
hands  of  criminals. 

The   registration   of 
complishes  two  analo 
enables  officials  to  con 
and  to  trace  stolen  veh 
nectinn  with  crimes.  Afthough  automo 
biles  can  be  lethal,  theraare  not  designed 
as  weapons.  Yet  we  regiafer  cars 
to  register  firearms. 

It  is  disgraceful  that  it  took  the  as 
sassination  of  our  mosB  promising  lead 
ers  to  bring  registratioAeven  within  the 
realm  of  possibility.  I  uiie  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  amejidment  to  the 
amendment  requiring  tS?  registration  of 
all  firearms. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The^hair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Mc#tana  [Mr.  Bat- 
tinI. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chirman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  M%higan.  my  col 
league  [Mr.  Dincell]. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  C 
one  thinks  that  these 
going  to  stop  crime,  they^ 
at  the  classical  case  th 
legislation  before  us.  I 
fortunate  and  very  evil 
the  late  Senator  Robert 
New  York. 

He  was  shot  with  a  regf 
istration  did  not  stop  t 
will  not  stop  it  now. 

Let  us  look  at  the  co 
of  firearms. 

Tlie  Mayor  of  New  Y 
cost  $25  per  gun.  At  beti-een  50  million 
and  200  million  guns  irathis  country — 
that  means  the  cost  is  g*ng  to  be  some- 
where between  $1  billioi}  and  S5  billion 
to  register  firearms  in  th 
Let  us  take  a  little  fur 
situation.  The  whole  cos 
ment  on  the  State,  Feden 
in  this  Nation  is  less  tha: 
If  we  propose  to  fig! 
hope  this  body  does — letSus  do  it  intel- 
ligently. We  are  not  goini  to  do  it  by  the 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  some  more  things. 

If  this  Nation  wants  to  spend  enough 
money  to  stop  crime,  let  us  use  that  level 
of  expenditure  to  stop  crime.  Let  us  use 
it  to  have  better  courts. 

Let  us  use  it  to  have  more  probation 
officers  and  to  have  parole  officers  to 
supervise  those  who  are  turned  loose  by 
the  courts  and  out  on  the  street. 

Let  us  have  something  that  our  juve- 
nile court  judge  back  home,  which  the 
distinguished  gentleman  has  been,  that 
is  to  provide  caseworkers  for  proper  su- 
pervision and  mental  health  care  and 
adequate  and  decent  places  for  deten- 
tion. 

Let  me  point  out  that  Michigan  is  not 
unique  in  this  need.  Every  State  in  the 
Union  has  this  need.  Let  us  spend  the 
money  on  the  kind  of  law  enforcement 
which  will  put  the  police  in  the  streets 
to  make  the  streets  safe. 

Let  us  pay  adequate  salaries  to  attract 
the  best  type  of  police  officers  and  en- 
courage our  fine  officers  that  we  have 
now  to  remain. 

I  suggest  that  is  the  way  to  handle  it. 

There  is  one  other  point  about  this 
legislation.  This  legislation  is  denomi- 
nated as  the  State  assistance  program, 
but  what  does  the  amendment  that  has 
been  offered  do?  It  preempts  the  field  of 
firearms  registration.  That  is  what  it 
does.  It  kills  every  State  registration  pro- 
gram. Is  tliat  State  assistance?  I  say  it  is 
not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Kazen]. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  at 
this  time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  SikesI. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is 
proposed  here  is  an  extremely  broad 
grant  of  power  through  bills  that  iiave 


here  and  elsewhere.  They  want  crme 
curbed,  not  guns.  That  is  why  law-abid- 
ing citizens  do  not  want  to  give  up  tl:>  ir 
weapons  or  to  t>e  faced  with  dlfficul'ifs 
and  restrictions  which  could  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  own  a  weapwi. 
They  know  the  criminal  will  continue  to 
get  weapons  and  his  will  not  be  ihe 
weapons  which  are  registered. 

Do  not  a.sk  us  t3  put  dog  tags  on  If.  v- 
abiding  citizens  who  seek  to  exen  .-e 
their  constitutional  right,  backed  bv  le 
constitutions  of  35  States,  in  all  of  wh  (h 
it  is  explicity  stated  that  a  law-abid  :ig 
citizen  has  the  right  to  own  weapons  Me 
has  this  right  without  the  harassmejit  n{ 
bureaucracy.  Do  not  ask  the  Congress 
to  add  to  lawbreaking  by  enacting  .an- 
other prohibition.  Give  us  strengthened 
law  enforcement.  That  will  curb  crime 
and  that  is  what  America  wants.  It  !s  ;lie 
criminal,  back  of  the  gun,  who  kill.s  it 
is  not  the  gun  which  is  at  fault.  Just  i  ,:- 
force  the  laws  we  have,  and  we  will  i.jt 
need  any  of  the  proposals  which  no-.v  aie 
before  us.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  b  th 
amendments. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlie 
sontleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  17735— the  State  Fur- 
arms  Control  Assistance  Act  of  1968  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  this  important  legi.'^- 
lation  I  H.R.  17771)  but  at  the  same  time 
have  supported  strengthening  amer..- 
ments,  particularly  those  relating  to  k  - 
istration  and  licensing  standards  for  .  11 
firearms. 

The  .subject  of  firearms  control  liai 
been  debated  in  the  Congress  for  i  >• 
many  years  without  adequate  legislati  • 
action.  The  arguments  against  legislat- 
ing a  ban  on  mail  order  sales  of  gun: 
have  been  shot  full  of  holes  by  the  recent 
incidents  of  violence  in  the  United  States 
and  by  statistics  on  the  use  of  firearn-s 
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not  even  been  heard  in  committee.  Only     in  felonies  during  the  past  year. 


the  sponsors  know  what  they  are  propos- 
ing, and  they  have  not  explained  it.  This 
broad  biush  treatment  is  a  ridiculous 
way  to  legislate.  The  sponsors  could  not 
possibly  know,  and  certainly  we  in  the 
House  can  not  possibly  know,  what  prob- 
lems would  arise  in  the  administration  of 


The  statistics  are  frightening.  It  is  im- 
portant that  our  citizens  know  the  facts 
It  is  time  we  brought  to  the  forefront  of 
public  attention  the  frightening  stati.- 
tics  of  crimes  in  the  United  States  wi:h 
the  use  of  firearms. 

Let  our  citizens  know  that  it  is  csti- 


these  bills,  or  what  abuses  they  might     mated  that  there  are  100  million  guns  rf 

bring.  We  do  not  know  what  the  cost 

could  be  to  the  taxpayers,  or  how  many 

additional    Federal    bureaucrats    would 

have  to  be  hired,  we  do  not  even  know 

what  the  processes  would  be  for  legally 

obtaining  a  weapon.  These  proposals  are 


all  types  in  the  hands  of  our  200  mil- 
lion population. 

That  more  than  3  million  weapor^.s 
which  spell  potential  death  were  sold 
in  1967  alone. 

That  more  than  6,500  persons  were 


submitted  ostensibly  to  curb  crime.  They  murdered  in  1967  where  a  gun  was  used 

will  do  exactly  the  opposite.  They  will  as  the  weapon. 

rob   many   law-abiding   citizens   of   the  That  there  were  43.000  aggravated  as- 

means  with  which  to  protect  themselves,  saults   and   60.000   robberies   committed 

They  will  give  the  criminal  a  freer  hand  with  firearms  last  year, 

to  rob  and  burn  and  rape  and  kill.  That  each  day,  50  lives— more  than 

Have  we  forgotten  April  in  Washing-  one  every  half  hour— are  destroyed  by 

ton?  Have  we  forgotten  the  1.450  fires  firearms. 


which  sprang  up  faster  than  a  harassed 

fire  department  could  hope  to  cope  with? 

Have  we  forgotten  a  thousand  stores 

and  homes  looted?  Have  we  forgotten 


spending  and  giving  awaf  of  that  enor-     that  in  the  first  days  of  this  reign  of 


mous  simi  of  money  on  Something  that 
everybody  agrees  will  not^top  crime. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Thi  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from^ichigan  (Mr. 
Dingell] 


terror  nothing  was  done  to  stop  the 
arson,  the  looting,  or  to  prevent  the  rights 
of  the  innocent  bystander? 

Well,  the  American  people  have  not 
forgotten.  They  knew  what  happened 


That  since  1900,  three-quarters  of  a 
million  people  have  died  in  the  United 
States  by  firearms,  more  than  in  all  our 
wars. 

That  in  1967  alone,  assaults  with  a  gun 
rose  22  percent  and  one  out  of  every  five 
assaults  is  committed  with  a  gun. 

That  firearms  are  used  in  58  percent 
of  all  robberies. 

That  coimtless  thousands  have  been 
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injured,  crippled,  and  maimed  by  acci- 
dental firing  of  guns. 

That  snipers'  bullets  have  killed  many 
and  injured  thousands. 

That  snipers  have  deterred  policemen 
and  firemen  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  and  injured  many  of  them. 

That  snipers'  bullets  have  killed  many 
and  injured  countless  thousands  of  inno- 
cent people  walking  in  the  streets — en- 
gaged in  peaceful  pursuits — riding  in 
pa-sengtr  tiains.  or  in  automobiles. 

That  the  United  States  has  a  higher 
iftte  of  deaths  by  tuns  than  any  nation 
in  the  world  and  that  we  also  have  the 
least  amount  of  gun  control. 

Is  it  because  the  others  do  not  have  a 
National  Rifle  Association? 

If  our  laxity  in  passing  more  effective 
gun  control  laws  is  one  reason  for  the 
growth  of  our  crime  rate  then  why  in 
the  name  of  sanity  do  we  not  pass  the 
nceessaiy  law.s  to  control,  regulate,  and 
licon.se  the  manufacture,  shipment,  and 
sale  of  guns  of  all  types. 

■J nder  the  strictest  of  the  various  gun 
control  bills,  it  would  be  relatively  simple 
for  a  responsible  p:rson  to  apply  for  a 
gun  permit  or  be  able  to  register  a  gun 
fo.  any  legitimate  purpose. 

Such  laws  will  at  least  afford  us  an 
opi^ortunity  to  control  poss.ssion  or  pur- 
cli.ise  of  a  gun — by  persons  convicted  of 
a  c'ime,  by  the  mentally  ill,  by  persons 
ur.ier  age,  and  by  persons  under  severe 
en.  itional  strain  or  stress  who  seek  to 
pu  chase  a  gun  and  provide  an  oi'tlet  for 
s'jch  emotions. 

IS  it  unduly  restrictive  to  ask  those 
win  want  to  purchase  a  gun  for  a  legiti- 
mate purpose  to  do  so  v.ithln  the  State 
in  which  they  reside,  to  register  the  gun 
ara  to  apply  for  a  license  from  their  local 
p;iiice  authority? 

Such  procedure  may  result  in  a  short 
delay,  but  at  the  same  time,  it  may  result 
in  dramatically  reducing  the  number  of 
guns  purchased  by  criminals,  the  men- 
tally unstable,  those  imder  age,  and 
otliers  not  entitled  to  purchase  them. 

During  the  debate  on  Wednesday,  I 
.«p.)ke  nn  the  general  subject  of  the  need 
for  strict  gun  controls.  However,  I  did 
not  touch  on  the  subject  of  registration 
and  licensing. 

Let  us  examine  this  partial  list  of  the 
supporters  and  opponents  of  gun  control: 

SUPPORTERS 

federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

international  Association  of  Police  Chiefs. 

V:itlonal  Council  on  Crime  &  Delinquency. 

American  B.ir  Association. 

National  Association  of  District  Attorneys. 

'resident's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment. 

President's  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

.\merlcan  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

VFL-CIO  Industrial  Union  Department. 

L'nlted  Auto  Workers. 

leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 

U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

The  nation's  3  top  gun  manufacturers: 
Remington,   Winchester,  Savage. 

.Mso  in  favor  of  strong  gun  control  laws 
are; 

Three-fourths  of  the  American  People. 
(Every  responsible  poll  taken  for  the  past  30 
years  has  shown  that  from  70%  to  80%  of 
the  American  people  support  strong  gun  con- 
trol laws.) 

Two- thirds  of  the  gunowners.  I A  Gallup 
poll  last  fall  showed  60  percent  of  the  gun- 


owners  favoring  firearm  controls;  a  H.wris 
poll  earlier  this  year  showed  65 ',o  in  favor  of 
strong  laws.) 

OPPONENTS 

National  Rifle  Association. 

John  Birch  Society. 

H.  L.  Hunt's  Lifeline  (which  calls  gun  con- 
trol a  "prelude  to  oppression.) 

Liberty  Lobby  (Which  has  urged  people  to 
stockpile  gTins  In  case  a  gun  control  law  Is 
enacted.) 

National  States  Rights  Party  (which  calls 
gun  control  a  pro-communist  left-wing 
scheme  to  disarm  whites.) 

Ku  Klux  Klan. 

Most  other  right-wing  extremists  groups 
and  individuals  such  as  Dan  Smoot,  Billy 
James  Hargls.  and  Kent  and  Phoebe 
Courtney. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  the  tragic  as- 
sassination of  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy, many  people  asked  what  they 
could  do  to  stimulate  Congress  in  the 
fight  for  effective  pun  controls.  I  took  the 
matter  directly  to  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict on  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  by  organizing 
a  citizens'  committee  for  effective  gun 
control  legislation. 

Within  a  few  short  weeks,  I  received 
more  than  10.000  signatures  on  a  peti- 
tion urging  Congress  and  the  New  Ycrk 
State  Legislature  to  adopt  more  effective 
fireariTis  controls,  including  registration 
and  licensing  standards  for  all  firearms. 
This  )iublic  response  rebuts  the  theory 
that  the  responsible  citizen  does  not  want 
regulation  of  firearms.  It  rebuts  the  ar- 
guments advanced  for  so  long  by  certain 
lobbying  groups  who  have  tried  everj- 
maneuver  to  stall  and  defeat  proposals 
to  curb  the  interstate  shipment  of  guns. 
This  support  for  gun  controls  by  the 
people,  has  been  evidenced  in  newspaper 
adverti-sements,  in  editorial  comment  and 
in  constituent  mail  from  everj-  corner 
of  the  United  States.  This  is  truly  a  "peo- 
ple's lobby"  and  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  Congress  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple on  this  important  subject. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
support  H.R.  17735  and  to  support  the 
McClorj-  and  Bingham  amendments  for 
the  establishment  of  minimum  stand- 
ards for  State  registration  and  licensing 
of  all  firearms.  Under  this  bill,  the  public 
will  be  protected  from  those  persons  who 
are  not  capable  of  meeting  the  respon- 
sibility of  owning  a  firearm  and  the  re- 
sponsible iierson  who  ownis  or  desires  to 
own  a  firearm  for  a  legitimate  purpose 
will  not  be  inconvenienced  by  such  con- 
trols or  by  the  registration  requirements. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Brasco]. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment  is 
not  in  order  at  this  time  and  will  not 
be  in  order  until  a  vote  is  had  on  the 
Bingham  amendment.  The  Bingham 
amendment  is  being  debated  from  now 
until  5:30.  So  the  gentleman  is  confined 
at  this  point  to  discussing  the  Bing- 
ham amendment. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  I 

have    an    opportunity    to    present    my 

amendment  at  another  point? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.   BRASCO.   Then   at   this  point   I 

would  like  to  use  the  time  to  explain  to 


the   Committee   what   this   amendment 
would  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  that  I 
will  offer  at  the  appropriate  time  will  be 
an  amendment  that  would  mandate  the 
manufacturers  of  handguns  to  test  fire 
the  weapon  and  send  the  bullet  of  that 
particular  weapon,  along  with  the  serial 
nun>ber  and  the  general  description  of 
the  weapon  test  fired,  to  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  who  shall  maintain 
such  records. 

Obviously,  the  ix)  nt  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  create  a  national  bank  of  bal- 
listics information  which  would  allow 
law-enforcement  agencies  an  oppor- 
tunity to  detect  those  who  would  commit 
ciiminal  acts  with  fireanns — in  this 
particular  ca.«;e,  handguns. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
amendment  does  not  include  riflrs  or 
shotpuiis  becau.'^c  of  the  many  complica- 
tions with  the  removing  of  the  ban  els  of 
rifles,  and,  of  course,  there  is  no  rifling 
in  the  .shotguns. 

There  are  many  crimes  which  are 
committed  where  the  gim  is  disposed  of. 
In  'ilr.s  particular  case,  as  lonp  as  a  bul- 
let is  recovered  at  the  scene  of  the  crime, 
this  would  allow  a  law-enforcement 
agency  to  .send  the  bullet  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  who  would  th^-^n 
be  able  to  identify  the  bullet  by  compar- 
ing it  with  the  test-tired  bullet,  thus 
identifying  the  serial  number  and  gun 
used  to  commit  ilie  crime. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
EckkarhtI. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Texas  I  Mr. 

FlSITEHl 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.-e  in 
oijposition  to  the  mandatory  Federal 
registration  of  firearms.  The  enactment 
of  pending  amendments  would  not  make 
a  dent  in  the  crime  rate.  A  registered 
gun  is  Just  as  lethal  as  an  unregistered 
gun  in  the  hands  of  a  criminal. 

If  the  purpose  of  registration  is  to  as- 
.sist  in  tracing  ownership  of  a  weapon 
that  is  used  for  illegal  purposes,  then  its 
usefulness  for  that  purpose  should  be 
examined.  The  National  Firearms  Act  of 
1938.  now  the  law.  requires  all  gun 
dealers  to  keep  records  of  every  sale,  to 
whom  sold,  the  buyers  address,  and  so 
forth.  It  is  only  in  rare  instances  that 
police  are  not  able  to  trace  the  owner- 
ship of  a  gun  used  in  the  commission  of 
a  crime — once  that  gun  is  obtained. 
Many  such  weapons  are  stolen,  and  that 
creates  a  tracing  problem.  But  that 
would  be  true  whether  the  gun  is  regis- 
tered or  not  registered . 

It  is  a  kind  of  a  cruel  hoax,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  emotionalism,  to  lead  peo- 
ple to  think  that  registration  of  firearms 
would  to  any  noticeable  degree  solve  the 
mounting  crime  problem. 

Instead  of  arousing  false  and  un- 
founded hope  related  to  registration, 
such  people  as  the  Attorney  General 
would  do  much  more  good  for  the  cause 
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of  law  enforcement  if  they  would  crack 
down  on  criminals  atod  engage  in  some 
vigorous  prosecutlon4  Let  us  keep  this 
responsibility  for  la\f  enforcement  in 
proper  perspective.     / 

Moreover,  the  Atto^iey  General  would 
be  well  advised  to  4^nd  more  of  his 
time  as  head  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, where  he  is  suppKxsed  to  advise  the 
President  on  judicial/  appointments,  to 
.seek  out  highly  con^tent  men  to  fill 
vacancies  on  the  Sup]|eme  Court,  as  well 
as  on  lower  courts,  wjen  such  vacancies 
occur.  I 

Instead  of  talkinu;  f^ut  gun  registra- 
tion as  a  magic  cure,  fet  there  be  some- 
thing meaningful  Jlone  about  the 
coddling  and  pampei4ng  applied  to  the 
criminal  element.  Th^e  is  too  much  re- 
straint applied  to  tl|B  performance  of 
duties  by  police  offlceiy.  The  only  way  to 
prevent  the  repltitiortVof  crime  is  by  the 
example  of  punishment — and  the  cer- 
tainty, of  it.  I 

Lukewarm,  timid,  vacillating  treat- 
ment of  the  rioters  aid  other  hoodlums 
is  an  open  invitation  far  more  crime,  and 
we  have  seen  too  muA  of  that. 

There  is  no  place  |br  sob-sisters  and 
bleeding  hearts  in  dealing  with  crimi- 
nals. That  is  particularly  true  as  applied 
to  those  who  use  fir«^rms  illegally.  In 
such  instances  the  pfinishment  should 
be  particularly  severe  J 

Records  reveal  thatjome  80  percent  of 
major  crimes  are  cciimitted  by  those 
with  prior  criminal  Records,  many  of 
them  favored  with  liAit  sentences  and 
manifestly  unjustified  probationary 
treatment.  / 

Thus,  there  are  mary  areas  of  timidity 
and  weakness  in  the  proad  field  of  law 
enforcement  which  desperately  need  at 
tention.  All  the  talk 
tration  as  even  a  part 
is  simply  begging  the 
the  heart  of  this  pro 
ous  contributing  cau 
in  the  crime  rate  and 
side   issues   which  ar4  of  little  conse- 
quence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  therf  are  serious  con- 
stitutional  questions  mvolved   in   com- 
pulsory gun  registratifn  on  the  Federal 
level.  I  will  cite  one  fl&cent  case  which 
throws  light  on  this 
against  United  States 
charged    with    know! 
firearm  which  had  n 
with  the  Secretary  o 
required  by  the  Natioial  Firearms  Act 
In  that  case  Mr.  Ju^ice  Harlan  wrote 
the  opinion  for  the 
January  29,   1968.  an^ 
fendant  released.  The 
this  language: 

We  hold  that  a  prope 
stltutlonal   privilege  agal 
tlon  provides  a  full  def 
either  for  failure  to  regl 
Sec.   5841    or   for  possess 
tered  firearm  under  Sec, 


ibout  gun  regis- 

Ll  answer  to  crime 

sue.  Let  us  get  to 

em  and  the  obvi- 

of  the  upsurge 

lot  be  diverted  by 


Jssue.   In  Haynes 

le  defendant  was 

jly    possessing    a 

been  registered 

Ithe  Treasury,  as 


^preme  Court  on 
ordered  the  de- 
3inion  contained 


Iclaim  of  the  con- 
ist  self-lncrlmlna- 

se  to  prosecutions 
|er  a  firearm  imder 

3n  of  an  unregls- 
'5851. 


In  any  event,  therrf  is  serious  doubt 
about  the  constitutionllity  of  the  pend- 
ing registration  amencflnents. 

We  already  have  a  f  lirly  strong  gun- 
control  law  and  have  lad  for  30  years. 
The  enforcement  of  thj  i  law  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  Only  gently  Congiess 
prohibited  mail-order  a^les  of  pistols  and 
the  sale  of  such  weapcfis  to  youngsters, 
ex-convicts,  and  so  fo|th.  The  pending 


bill  would  extend  this  law  to  rifles  and 
shotguns,  and  prohibit  sales  to  minors, 
dope  addicts,  mental  cases,  criminals, 
and  certain  others. 

Such  enactments  will  work  no  magic, 
but  they  could  be  helpful  in  preventing 
sale  of  guns  to  the  wrong  people.  The 
important  thing  in  considering  the  pend- 
ing bill  is  to  do  nothing  that  would  in- 
terfere with  the  i-ight  of  a  law-abiding 
citizen  to  purchase  a  gun  from  his  gun 
dealer  and  then  use  it  in  any  legal  way 
he  desires. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  and 
in  support  of  the  amendment  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  I  do  this  for 
three  reasons: 

First,  there  are  enemies  of  all  regis- 
tration who  would  support  the  Bingham 
amendment  in  order  to  defeat  all  rea- 
sonable regulation: 

Second,  rifles  and  shotguns  are  so 
commonly  employed  for  wholesome  uses 
and  pistols  are  so  commonly  used  for 
crime  that  I  believe  the  distinction  to 
be  valid:  and 

Third,  if  registration  is  limited  to 
pistols  the  authorities  will  not  have  their 
time  and  enforcement  efforts  occupied 
by  registering  sportsmen's  rifles  and 
.shotguns. 

I  feel  the  law  would  be  more  effec- 
tively enforced. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  Hunt]. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr,  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  during  pre- 
vious debate  on  the  legislation  now  be- 
fore us  it  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
a  considerable  number  of  figures  cited 
in  the  Record  on  various  crime  statistics 
by  proponents  of  gun  registration  and 
licensing  are  highlighted  in  the  July  1968 
issue  of  ADA  World,  the  official  publica- 
tion of  the  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action,  whose  figures  were  only  as  cur- 
rent as  1965.  Wliile  the  intent  is  evidently 
to  demonstrate  that  strong  gun  laws 
decrease  the  incidence  of  violent  crimes 
involving  a  gxon,  I  would  like  to  note  just 
a  few  figures,  current  through  1967.  in 
the  cases  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
which  perhaps  have  the  most  stringent 
gun  laws  of  any  States  in  the  Nation. 

The  preliminaiT  statistics  on  serious 
crimes  for  New  Jersey  in  1967,  consider- 
ing the  enactment  of  the  New  Jersey  gun 
law  in  1966— Chapter  60  of  the  Public 
Laws  of  1966 — are  as  follows: 

Serious  crimes  as  a   percentage   increase  in 
1967  over  1966 

Percent 

Murder    9.2 

Robbery    33.9 

Assault    6.7 

All  serious  crimes 23.5 

Comparative  figures  for  1966  and  1967  as  a 
percentage  of  serious  crimes  in  which  a 
gun  or  weapon  was  involved 

Murder  by  gun :  Percent 

1966 43.2 

1967 46.9 


Robbery  (involved  weapon  ')  : 

1966    

1967    

Assault  (Involved  gun) : 

1966    

1967 . 


etc. 


---     44  6 

519 

-- -       91 

12.0 

'  Figures  not  broken  down  for  guns,  knives. 
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In  the  case  of  New  York,  the  increas- 
ing incidence  of  homicides  by  gun.  de- 
spite the  Sullivan  law.  which  has  been  on 
the  books  for  decades,  is  further  evidence 
of  the  misdirection  of  too  stringent  a  pun 
law.  In  New  York  City,  the  police  reduced 
the  number  of  permits  to  keep  "protec- 
tion" handguns  in  homes  or  places  of 
business  by  77  percent  between  1950  and 
1965.  In  this  same  jjeriod,  the  number  of 
homicides  increased  from  294  in  1950  to 
702  in  1965  or  almost  240  percent- 
source.  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Reports— in 
1967,  the  number  of  homicides  increa.sed 
by  21  percent  over  1966. 

It  is  clear  the  crux  of  the  matter  re.sts 
with  the  criminal  who  must  be  dealt  with 
swifty  and  firmly  by  law-enforcemi  nt 
authorities  and  by  the  courts  that  .id- 
minister  criminal  justice.  Mandat ny 
and  stiff  penalties  must  be  imposed  as 
the  price  the  ciiminal  user  or  posses.-^r 
of  a  firearm  must  pay.  Leniency  by  tlie 
courts  is  indefensible.  For  example,  the 
1966  UnifoiTTi  Crime  Report,  pape  48.  :t- 
veals  that  over  two-thirds  of  the  gu.n- 
men  who  have  murdered  policemen  are 
exconvicts  who  have  received  leniency 
from  a  judge  and  a  third  were  on  parole 
at  the  time.  Of  further  interest  is  the 
view  of  a  criminal,  Charles  Lee  Howard, 
who  is  currently  serving  a  sentence  at 
the  Ohio  State  penitentiary  for  armed 
lobbeiy  and  kidnapping.  He  states: 

No  criminal  I  know  would  obey  a  gun  i.iw 
while  committing  a  crime  of  equal  or  greator 
seriousness  (than  that  for  which  he  was 
convicted)  •  •  •  most  of  the  guns  used  hy 
criminals  In  mv  "circle"  were  either  stolen 
outrleht  or  bought  from  shady  friends  •  •  • 
since  criminals,  not  guns,  commit  crimes, 
It  strikes  this  convict  that  taking  awav  one 
of  the  citizen's  means  of  self-defense  Is  not 
the  best  way  to  protect  him. 

A  convict  serving  time  in  Folsom, 
Calif.,  State  Prison.  James  F.  Gal- 
lagher agrees  with  Howard  that  stiffer 
gun  laws  would  benefit  criminals  and 
hamper  honest  men.  Gallacher.  who  is 
said  to  have  committed  some  50  rob- 
beries favored  stricter  gun  laws  "only 
if  I  continue  to  make  my  living  as  an 
armed  robber  when  I  get  out  of  here." 

It  has  been  repeated  time  and  again 
by  projKjnents  of  the  strictest  gun  con- 
trols that  registration  and  licensing 
would  represent  only  a  slight  incon- 
venience to  the  estimated  43  million 
Americans  who  now  possess  firearms  and 
would  not  deny  the  right  of  the  law- 
abiding  individual  to  acquire  a  gun.  It  is 
also  said  that  these  provisions  are  de- 
signed to  "protect"  the  law-abiding  citi- 
zen. From  whom?  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
may  be  assured  that  to  the  contrary,  the 
rights  of  our  citizens  will  be  abridged 
for  by  the  very  nature  of  the  system  that 
would  be  required  to  implement  a  regis- 
tration and  licensing  program,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  subjectivity  necessarily 
employed  to  judge  competency,  equity 
would  border  on  the  impossible.  Secondly, 
While  it  would  be  assumed,  or  at  least 
expected,  that  all  who  now  possess  a  fire- 
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arm  would  subject  themselves  to  regis- 
tration and  licensing  under  penalty  of 
law,  the  criminal  most  certainly  would 
not  subject  himself  to  such  incrimina- 
tion, and  that  fact  has  been  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  As  to  inconvenience,  we 
need  only  look  to  our  constituent  mail, 
and  in  any  case  where  an  individual  is 
involved  with  the  Federal  bureaucracy, 
I  doubt  few  would  say  that  this  is  not  a 
frustrating,  and  in  some  cases  futile, 
experience. 

One  other  point  that  bears  repeating 
1-  the  fact  existing  laws  pertaining  to 
flieaims;  namely,  the  National  Firearms 
Act  of  1934  and  the  Federal  Firearms  Act 
of  1938,  have  not  been  enforced  in  those 
in.stances  where  they  clearly  apply.  Both 
acts  contain  rather  detailed  provisions 
for  record  keeping  including  precise 
identity  of  the  firearm,  disposition,  and 
the  identity  of  the  person  who  iwssesses 
it,  While  this  issue,  in  the  context  of  the 
times,  is  purjwrted  to  demand  the  enact- 
ment of  more  and  more  legislation.  I 
contend  that  no  legislation  or  law  can  be 
effective  without  the  will  and  intent  to 
enforce  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  McEwENl. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
at  this  time  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois and  the  amendment  thereto  offered 
bv  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  bill  before  lis,  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
be  cited  as  the  "State  Firearms  Control 
Assistance  Act  of  1968."  and  the  bill  in 
it.',  present  form,  I  believe,  would  be  an 
art  to  assist  the  States  in  controlling 
their  flreaiTOs.  Tlie  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  in  my 
\-iew  are  not  an  assistance  to  the  States, 
but  a  takeover  of  the  powers  of  the 
States  and  the  local  communities,  which 
they  now  have,  and  in  many  cases  they 
have  exercised  those  powers  to  control 
firearms  through  registration. 

To  apply  this  heavj-handed  application 
0!  a  Federal  takeover  in  this  field  would, 
as  I  see  it,  give  two  certain  results.  First, 
that  the  law-abiding  gunowners  of 
America,  wliether  metropolitan  or  rural. 
East.  West.  North,  or  South,  would  be 
burdened  and,  second,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  DrNCELLl  oointed 
out,  this  would  be  done  at  a  cost  greatly 
in  excess  of  what  the  registration  fees 
F:e  that  are  provided  in  the  amendment 
orfered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
iMr.  Green]. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Penn.sylvania.  Mr. 
C'haii-man.  I  rise  at  this  time  in  support 
0:  both  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
-entleman  from  Illinois  FMr.  McCloryI, 
and  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
t'eman  from  New  York  TMr.  Bingham! . 

It  is  not  enough  to  provide  for  the 
:  psistration  of  handgims.  It  is  true  that 
o.dinarily  the  handgim  or  pistol  is  the 
tool  of  the  thug,  the  robber,  the  criminal. 

But  the  long  gun  has  played  a  promi- 
nent role  in  the  menacing  outburst  of  as- 
sassinations and  murders  committed  by 
sick  or  evil  people.  This  was  true  in  the 
a.ssassinatlon  of  President  Kennedy,  as  it 
was  in  the  murder  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
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King  and  the  31  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren struck  down  from  the  tower  of  the 
University  of  Texas  .several  years  ago. 

In  addition  with  the  appearance  of  ex- 
tremist paramilitary  groups  which  take 
the  law  into  their  own  liands  and  spread 
terror  in  commimities,  we  need  a  check 
on  the  flow  of  arms,  both  long  and  short. 

The  FBI  supports  this  position,  most 
State  and  local  police  forces  supixjrt  this 
position  and  I  believe  tlie  people  of  this 
country  support  this  position. 

Local  laws  are  not  enough.  My  city  of 
Philadelphia  has  a  strong  ordinance,  but 
its  effect,  as  the  police  there  will  tell  you, 
is  substantially  weakened  because  sur- 
roimdlng  communities  have  failed  to  act 
similarly. 

In  Philadelphia  we  have  kept  guns 
from  criminals  with  licensing.  I  urge  the 
House  to  accept  the.se  amendments  which 
focus  on  the  nature  of  crime  in  the  coun- 
try and  reduce  the  risk  to  American  men, 
women,  and  children. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Green!  for  his 
thoughtful  remarks. 

I  join  with  the  gentleman  in  support- 
ing the  Bingham  amendment  and  the 
McClory  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
and  I  recently  participated  in  the  cam- 
paign for  the  Presidency  by  the  late 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  Those  of 
us  involved  in  this  effort  may  not  be  any 
more  concerned  than  our  colleagues 
about  the  impact  of  the  lawless  use  of 
guns — long  ones  as  well  as  short  ones — 
in  the  recent  political  assassinations  in 
the  country. 

As  the  shadow  of  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  his  brother,  President  John  F. 
Kennedy.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  and 
Medgar  Evens,  among  others,  looms  over 
this  body  today,  I  fervently  hope  that 
these  amendments  are  adopted  and  that 
a  strong  gun  control  bill  becomes  the 
law  of  the  land. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
IMr.  WhitenerI. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendments  which  are  now  before  us  are 
noteworthy  because  of  the  lack  of  under- 
standing the  membership  of  the  House 
has  of  their  contents. 

I  do  have  in  my  possession  a  so-called 
explanation,  written  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment, which  I  assume  was  sent  to  all 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I 
note  from  this  so-called  explanation  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  be 
authorized  to  purchase  a  firearm  from 
anyone  who  wishes  to  relinquish  it  to 
him.  According  to  the  explanation,  this 
requires  the  Secretary  to  pay  reasonable 
compensation  for  a  firearm  surrendered 
by  any  person  in  lawful  possession. 

I  take  it  that  imder  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Bingham]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  McClory]  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  really  going  into  the  gun 


purchasing  business.  I  can  imagine  there 
could  be  some  really  substantial  argu- 
ments about  fair  compensation  for  them. 
Tliere  must  be  a  few  people  in  this  coun- 
try who  would  like  to  have  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  as  their  customer. 

Tliis  provision  for  purchase  of  weap- 
ons is  just  one  of  the  objectionable  fea- 
tures of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  BroyhillI. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  voted 
down. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  IMr.  McCullochI. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  McClory-Bing- 
ham  amendments  not  because  I  have 
.stated  that  I  would  be  opposed  to  such 
amendments  for  registering  and  licensing 
puns  but  because  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  there  arc  grave  constitutional  ques- 
tions on  the  risht  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  do  .so  in  .some,  if  not  many,  cases. 

Furthermore,  there  are  practical  ques- 
tions and  difficulties  involved,  and  I  am 
interested  in  seeing  effective  yet  mod- 
erate gun  control  legislation  enacted  in 
this  session  of  Congress. 

It  is  my  .studied  judgment.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  if  registration  and  licen.sing  of 
guns  and  owners  thereof  becomes  a  part 
of  this  legislation  it  just  will  not  pass. 
I  want  this  Celler  bill  to  be  passed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Monday 
next. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 

HUNGATEl. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  in  my 
opinion  my  amendment  would  strength- 
en this  legislation,  and  it  would  have 
greater  support  in  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  also  it  would  have  over- 
whelming support  aroiuid  the  country- 

I  think  this  is  really  a  day  of  decision 
insofar  as  we  are  concerned.  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  carmot  act  freely  and 
favorably  on  it.  It  seems  to  me  we  are 
meeting  a  tremendous  part  of  the  crime 
problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  want  to  say  this. 
I  support  the  bill  that  has  been  pre- 
sented by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Celler]  and  support  it  whole- 
heartedly. That  is  part  of  the  attack  on 
crime.  I  supix)rted  the  omnibus  crime 
bill  in  eveiT  phase  because  that  was  also 
a  part  of  the  comprehensive  attack  on 
crime.  This  amendment  is  only  one  part 
of  the  comprehensive  attack  on  crime 
but  it  is  an  important  part. 

With  the  rising  number  of  guns  and 
the  increasing  number  of  murders  by 
guns,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Congress 
should  take  effective  action. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Pol- 
lock]. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  to  the  amend- 
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ment  by  my  good  friei  id  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  McCi  dry]  . 

If  we  register  handg)  rns,  the  next  step 
Is  to  register  long  guns-  -and  many,  many 
people  in  the  United  Spates  greatly  fear 
a  Federal  registration  Arstem— an  enor- 
mous cost  to  the  Amerlfan  taxpayer. 

It  should  properly  b«  In  the  province 
of  each  State  to  providi  for  registration, 
If  the  State  legislature  |as  the  collective 

;t  gun  reglstra- 


reglstratlon   we 
3r  ultimate  con- 
feet  that  con flsca- 
fcd  just  as  surely 


?ry  different  In 
■  every  State  to 
iittern  that  may 


lire  Federal  gun 
registration  of 
ite  babies.  The 
Jlfferent. 

le  ownership  of 
of  crime?  This 

^very  sportsman 
owner    in    the 


bad  Judgment  to  so  e 
tlon. 

Just   by    requiring 
provide  the  machinery 
flscation — don't  ever  fo 
tlon  can  be  accomplls 
by  excessive  levy  of  relistration  fees  or 
by  taxation  of  firearm^  as  by  outright 
expropriation. 

The  situation  is  so 
different  States;  why  fo 

conform  to  a  uniform  „ „.  .„„^ 

have  practical  value  inbne  location  and 
create  nothing  but  enormous  problems  In 
another,  .  « 

We  should  not  com 
registration   with   Stat 
automobiles  or  lllegiti^ 
situations  are  strikingly 

Why  do  we  confuse 
guns  with  the  incldenc 
Is  a  mass  indictment  to 
and    every    lawful    gu 
Nation. 

Why  do  we  set  entrap  ed  into  the  mis- 
leading belief  that  regi  tratlon  will  re- 
duce crime?  It  absolute  y  will  not. 

This  body  today  va  ed  against  the 
Pollock  amendment  to  th  e  Poff  substitute, 
which  would  have  im,  >osed  far  more 
severe  penalties  upon  tl^  criminal.  Now 
we  consider  a  gross  hartassment  of  the 
law-abiding  citizen  throilgh  a  device  that 
will  have  little  or  no  effict  on  the  crim- 
inal, who  certainly  wUl  not  comply  with 
the  registration  provisiojfs  we  would  now 
impose  upon  the  Natloni 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Thfe  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  fromtMlnnesota  [Mr. 
Phaser]. 

Mr,  FRASER.  Mr.  Chaferoan.  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation^  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  McClory).  for 
presenting  what  appears-  to  me  to  be  a 
very  carefully  drafted  Amendment.  It 
provides  that  a  gun  neecj  only  be  regis- 
tered once  by  one  owner.  Jt  provides  that 
there  has  to  be  paid  onHr  a  $1  fee,  and 
out  of  this  we  will  get  a  ^ind  of  national 
gun  registration  which  ^111  enormously 
assist  our  law-enforcement  agencies. 
These  are  very  simple  pjovislons  which 
would  place  no  burden  <)n  law-abiding 
citizens.  ■: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  ^  ought  to  pass 
this  amendment  with  {the  Bingham 
amendment  added. 

We  need  a  firearms  bifi  that  not  only 
restricts  mail-order  ajpd  over-the- 
counter  sales  of  guns  ai^  ammunition, 
but  also  provides  for  Registration  of 
firearms  and  the  liceming  of  their 
owTiers.  Inclusion  of  remstration  and 
licensing  is  critical  if  the  /^erlcan  peo- 
ple are  to  have  the  plotectlon  they 
deserve  against  the  misu|(e  of  firearms 
that  causes  so  many  thousand  deaths 
and  injuries  each  year. 

My  convictions  about  this  legisla- 
tion have  been  strengthened  during  the 
last  2  weeks  by  the  respc^ise  to  a  ques- 


tionnaire that  I  mailed  to  every  house- 
hold in  my  district  of  Minneapolis.  Par- 
tial returns  from  the  questionnaire  re- 
affirm that  what  public  opinion  polls 
have  been  showing  for  years:  a  majority 
of  the  people  want  more  stringent  gun 
regulations. 

I  want  to  make  clear.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  citywide  questionnaire  is  not  a 
scientific  poll,  but  only  a  sampling  of 
public  sentiment  on  the  firearms  issue. 
This  legislation  has  Inspired  the  heaviest 
flow  of  mail  that  I  have  received  on  anv 
subject  during  my  three  terms  in  Con- 
gress. Tabulation  of  the  results  is  not  yet 
complete,  but  the  percentages  have  re- 
mained fairly  constant  since  the  returns 
started  coming  in. 

When  the  results  are  complete,  I  in- 
tend to  make  them  public.  It  appears 
that  the  final  number  of  questionnaires 
returned  will  total  more  than  12.000,  or 
7.5  percent  of  the  160.000  mailed  out.  I 
offer  the  following  figures— based  on  the 
first  6,000  questionnaires  returned — as 
part  of  the  debate  in  the  House  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  reemphaslze  the  need 
for  both  the  House  and  Senate  to  pass  a 
strong  bill:  Eighty-five  percent  favor 
some  kind  of  gun  registration.  Sixty- 
eight  percent  favor  licensing  of  gun 
owners. 

Overwhelming  percentages  believe 
that  persons  should  be  disqualified  from 
obtaining  a  gun  license  on  the  basis  of 
alcoholism,  mental  illness  or  incom- 
petence, narcotics  addiction,  and  felony 
convictions. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  remarks  to  those  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  in  compli- 
menting the  gentleman  from  Illinois  on 
offering  this  amendment.  It  is  a  good 
amendment  and  it  meets  the  constitu- 
tional tests.  The  people  of  America 
should  be  grateful  to  him. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
fMr.  Reid]. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  McClory  amend- 
ment and  in  support  of  the  Bingham 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  speak  against  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  McClory)  for  one  reason.  This 
amendment  represents  a  classic  case  of  a 
philosophy  of  government  to  which  the 
majority  party  has  adhered  for  some  36 
years. 

That  philosophy,  simply  stated,  is  ex- 
emplified by  the  immediate  use  of  Fed- 
eral power  to  react  to  local  problems  with 
some  great  new  extension  of  Federal 
juiisdiction.  We  have  just  passed  a  com- 
prehensive anticrime  bill  in  which  we 
stated  our  finding,  reached  after  months 
of  deliberation,  that  •crime  is  essentially 
a  local  problem  that  must  be  dealt  with 
by  the  State  and  local  governments  if  It 
is  to  be  controlled  effectively."  We  went 
on  In  the  crime  bill  to  state  our  declared 


policy  to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  strengthening  and  improvii - 
law  enforcement.  We  refrained  from  ti  o 
creation  of  a  Federal  police  force  to  con- 
trol crime. 

Is  it  not  clear  also  that  the  abuse  and 
misuse  of  fireai-ms  is  basically  a  local 
problem?  Let  us  confess  to  ourselves  and 
to  our  constituents  that  only  recently 
have  we  come  to  grips  with  the  need  u't 
gun  legislation.  We  do  so  primarily  b.'- 
cause  our  citizens  demand  it.  They  n 
turn  demand  it  because  we  have  recently 
seen  some  of  our  most  prominent  ai  d 
able  leaders  murdered  with  firearm.-;. 

The  pressures  of  a  nuclear  ;uid  urb.m 
society  have  led  to  a  great  increase  .w 
crime.  Times  are  changing  and  under- 
standably our  attitudes  toward  fireairri=. 
are  changing.  At  this  juncture  in  oir 
history-,  however,  it  does  not  seem  nece.  - 
sary  to  extend  Federal  Jurisdiction  with- 
out at  least  seemg  what  State  govern- 
ments do  to  meet  a  situation  we  our- 
selves have  only  recently  confronted. 

If  we  are  honest  in  our  declaration  in 
tlie  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Sale 
Streets  Act  of  1968.  we  should  at  lea.st 
give  tlie  opportunity  to  our  State  govern- 
ments to  legislate  with  respect  to  the 
problem.  Previously,  State  legislation  wa.<^ 
made  ineffectual  by  the  great  loophoU,^ 
of  unrestricted  use  of  the  mails  and  in- 
terstate commerce  for  the  shipment  c: 
firearms.  We  close  those  loopholes  toda\ 
Before  we  Intrude  in  a  matter  we  admlL 
to  be  primarily  of  local  concern,  should 
we  not  allow  a  reasonable  time  to  elap.se 
for  the  State  governments  to  act  in  re- 
sponse to  the  same  desires  of  our  peopU- 
that  have  been  so  urgently  placed  before 
us? 

The  essential  quality  of  success  in  oui 
history  has  been  the  balance  between 
local.  State,  and  Federal  Government. 
We  have  seen  the  programs  of  the  Great 
Society  fail  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  ver\- 
people  they  sought  to  benefit.  Why?  Be- 
cause we  find  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment cannot  properly  meet  local  prob- 
lems with  complex,  cmnbersome  agen- 
cies with  headquarters  and  administra- 
tive regulations  drawn  in  Washingtor.. 
For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  believe  both  amendments  are  essential 
to  any  comprehensive  gim  control  bill 
dealing  with  registration  and  licensing. 
The  figures  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice seem  eminently  clear  to  me.  L'^ 
strong  gun  law  States,  the  percentage  o: 
murders  by  firearms  and  the  overall  rate 
of  murder  are  much  lower  than  in  weak 
gtin  law  States.  For  example,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, which  has  strong  gun  laws,  th" 
percent  of  murders  by  firearms  is  43.1 
percent  and  the  overall  murder  rate  is 
3.2  per  100.000  population.  In  Arizona, 
a  weak  gun  law  State.  66.4  percent  of  ail 
murders  are  committed  with  flreami 
and  the  overall  murder  rate  is  6.1  per 
100,000  population — almost  twice  as  high. 
National  registration,  I  believe,  is  essen- 
tial to  any  coherent  record  of  firearm^ 
and  would  permit  the  National  Crime  In- 
formation Center  to  put  out  an  all- 
points  bulletin  within  some  60  seconds 
and  thus  Identify  the  owner  of  a  g:un 
used  for  a  violent  act.  Such  a  bulletin 
might  have  been  broadcast  almost  im- 
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mediately  after  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy,  and  Lee  Han-ey 
Oswald  might  have  been  apprehended 
more  quickly.  Had  this  kind  of  system 
been  in  effect.  Dr.  King's  alleged  assassin 
mipht  never  have  been  able  to  leave  the 
United  States. 

Neither  the  glaring  facts  and  statistics 
nor  the  issue  will  be  made  to  disappear 
by  any  inaction  on  a  serious  bill  by  this 
Coneiress.  No  other  major  country  per- 
mits such  easy  access  to  deadly  weapons 
by  the  mentally  ill,  by  ex-convicts,  by  the 
ruthless,  by  the  angr>'  and  unbalanced. 
As  a  result,  the  rate  of  homicide  in  the 
United  States  is  from  .seven  to  over  35 
times  greater  than  in  Australia.  England, 
Fr.once.  Canada,  and  Japan. 

Only  a  comprehensive  bill  containing 
licensing  and  registration  requirements 
will  meet  the  imperatives  of  the  prob- 
lem. These  amendments  would  establish 
the  needed  registration  provisions  and 
wduld  also  provide  that  ammunition  be 
sold  only  for  registered  weapons  and  to 
recistered  owners. 

Surely.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  in 
our  society  tragedies  and  assassinations 
which  make  it  incimibent  upon  us  to 
make  a  decision  now. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  Bingham  amendment  to 
the  McClory  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  tjentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
TeacueI. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  "nthusiastic  support  of  both  the  Mc- 
Clory and  the  Bingham  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  TeacueI,  for 
yielding. 

The  bill  before  us.  H,R.  17735.  the 
State  Firearms  Control  Assistance  Act 
of  1968.  as  far  as  it  goes  is  good.  But, 
regretfully,  it  does  not  go  nearly  far 
enough  if  we  are  to  have  meaningful 
firearms  controls.  This  bill  must  be 
strengthened  by  these  two  amendments. 
It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  this  House 
will  correct  the  short<;omings  of  the  bill 
and  add  the  vitally  needed  registration 
and  licensing  features. 

These  amendments  contain  registra- 
tion and  licensing  features  of  provisions 
in  my  own  firearms  legislation,  and  have 
as  their  purpose  the  disarming  of  law- 
less people,  helping  State  and  Federal 
agencies  in  preventing  and  solving  gun 
crimes  by  requiring  registration  of  all 
firearms  and  licenses  for  the  purchase 
and  possession  of  all  firearms  and  am- 
munition, and  to  encourage  the  States 
to  rnact  their  own  firearms  laws. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  during  general 
debate  that  this  is  not  a  question  of 
acting  on  a  bill  under  the  atmosphere 
of  hysteria.  There  is  a  big  difference  be- 
tween emotional  hysteria  and  the  right- 
eous indignation  of  a  long-suffering  pub- 
lic aroused  by  a  blatant  inequity  in  our 
laws  and  the  reluctance  of  Congress  to 
do  .something  about  it. 

The  public  is  aroused,  too,  by  the 
power  of  a  well-organized,  well-financed 
lobby,  which  has  for  entirely  too  long 


thwarted  its  will.  The  problem  has  been 
here  for  a  long  time,  and  the  need  to 
remedy  it  is  long  overdue.  There  is 
nothing  the  least  bit  hysterical  about 
that.  If  ever  there  was  responsible,  well- 
thought-out  legislation,  it  is  the  McClory 
and  Bingham  amendments,  which  will 
bring  workable,  effective,  and  meaning- 
ful controls  over  all  firearms.  I  trust 
they  will  be  adopted  today. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
■rentleman  for  yielding,  and  urge  adop- 
tion of  both  of  these  amendments.  In 
my  sincere  opinion  they  are  very  nec- 
es.saiy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  supjwrt  this  bill,  and 
I  particularly  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendments  for  the  registration  of  all 
firearms  and  ammunition  and  the  licens- 
ing of  all  firearm  owners.  Legislation 
which  I  have  introduced  would  accom- 
plish much  the  same  end. 

Statistics  from  my  own  congressional 
district  in  suburban  Marylarid  are 
evidence  to  ihe  blatant  reality  of  ci  imes 
involving  guns  in  our  Nation.  Since 
January  of  1967,  70  percent  of  all  murder 
crimes  were  committed  with  rifles,  hand- 
guns, and  shotguns.  Sixty  percent  of  all 
instances  of  concealed  weapons  charses 
involved  guns.  Fifty  percent  of  all  the 
suicides  were  inflicted  with  guns,  40  per- 
cent of  all  aggravated  a.ssaults,  and  50 
percent  of  the  robberies  involved  guns. 

No  one  can  deny  that  steps  must  be 
taken  to  reduce  these  appalling  percent- 
ages. The  control  of  interstate  traffic  of 
firearms  and  ammunition,  and  all  traffic 
in  regard  to  minors,  felons,  fugitives, 
narcotic  addicts,  the  mentally  incom- 
petent, and  those  under  indictment  for 
a  crime  are  essential  .steps.  The  registra- 
tion of  all  guns  and  ammimition,  and  the 
licen-sing  of  firearm  owners  are  also 
highly  necessary.  The  passage  of 
stringent  gun-control  legislation  would 
show  the  grave  concern  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  about  the  unaccept- 
able instances  of  violence  in  our  Nation 
today. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  now 
have  an  opportmiity  to  enact  into  law" 
effective  gun  control  legislation — legis- 
lation that  will  save  lives  and  prevent 
in  measure  the  needless  deaths  and  in- 
juries that  result  each  year  from  the 
abuse  of  the  privilege  of  firearms  owner- 
ship. The  McClor>'  and  Bingham  amend- 
ments under  consideration  provide  for 
the  registration  of  all  firearms  in  the 
Nation  and  require  a  license  for  the  pos- 
session of  any  species  of  firearm  or  am- 
munition. The  amendments  represent  a 
comprehensive  attempt  to  regiilate  in  a 
responsible  fashion  the  unchecked  traf- 
fic in  gims  that  contributes  so  substan- 
tially to  the  present  disruption  of  our 
national  life.  Of  all  the  crime  control 
legislation  proposed  during  these  last 
several  months,  the  measure  now  before 
the  House  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most 
significant.  Although  it  is  possible  that 
the  bill  will  not  result  in  a  dramatic  drop 


in  the  violent  crime  rate  in  the  first  few 
years  after  its  enactment,  as  a  long-range 
measure  it  will  have  the  effect  of  steadily 
eroding  the  suijply  of  guns  that  find 
their  way  into  criminal  hands. 

Thi.s  bill,  as  amended,  will,  to  be  sure, 
involve  .some  inconvenience  to  responsi- 
ble gun  owners,  but  it  will  be  even  a 
greater  inconvenience  to  criminals  who 
liave  had  thus  far  virtually  unlimited  ac- 
cess to  firearms  which  in  their  hands 
become  instruments  of  death  and  de- 
struction. Any  citizen  who  is  mentally 
competent,  of  sufficient  age.  and  without 
a  criminal  record  will  be  able  to  pos.se.s.s 
a  firearm  under  the  provisions  of  the 
present  legislation.  The  registration  re- 
quirements of  the  proposed  bill  will  pro- 
vide law-abiding  gun  owners  with  an 
added  mea.sure  of  protection  from  theft 
and  will  be  an  invaluable  aid  to  law-en- 
forcement authorities,  in  the  apprehen- 
sion and  conviction  of  criminals.  As  I 
have  suepested  before  in  this  Chamber, 
the  choice  between  avoidintr  a  small  in- 
convenience and  taking  substantive  steps 
to  .stem  the  tide  of  gun  deaths  is  no 
choice  at  all.  When  I  compare  the  tiny 
outlay  in  time  and  money  required  by 
the  licensing  and  reeistration  procedures 
contained  in  this  bill  to  the  immeasur- 
able miei  that  is  the  lot  of  those  fam- 
ilies that  have  lost  a  father,  or  a  mother, 
a  son  or  a  daughter,  because  of  the  easy 
availability  of  firearms,  I  think  the 
choice  is  clear. 

The  bill  and  the  amendments  repre- 
.sent  the  strongest  gun  control  legislation 
yet  propo-sed.  It  is  thorough  and  thought- 
fully drawn:  most  important,  it  is  strong 
enough  to  achieve  its  purposes.  It  allows 
the  States  to  exempt  themselves  from 
its  provisions  by  passing  effective  laws  of 
their  own.  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  First. 
I  would  like  to  say  that  in  my  opinion 
we  have  had  a  constructive  and  a  most 
informative  debate  upon  this  subject.  I 
am  pleased  with  the  debate  which  has 
taken  place. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  answer  some  of  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  made  which  in  my 
opinion  do  not  hold  water. 

Mr.  Chairman;  a  great  many  Members 
say,  "Yes.  I  am  for  registration,  but  I 
do  not  want  this  type  of  registration." 
But,  let  me  say  this  is  the  type  of  regis- 
tration which  is  most  desirable — and 
most  workable.  If  we  should  have  regis- 
tration in  all  50  States  of  the  Union,  we 
could  not  solve  crime  nor  protect  law- 
abiding  citizens  nearly  as  effectively  as 
can  be  done  from  a  single  registration 
system. 

And,  Mr,  Chairman,  when  various 
Members  of  the  House  talk  about  econ- 
omy, this  could  be  the  most  economic, 
the  most  efficient  and  the  most  beneficial 
procedure  to  follow  with  respect  to  this 
problem. 

Further,  let  me  say  this:  There  is  no 
suggestion  in  any  part  of  my  amendment 
which  would  cause  anyone  to  give  up  any 
weapons.  I  think  that  should  be  made 
perfectly  clear. 
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Let  me  say  furtherfcre  are  not  touching 
the  subject  of  shotgufis  and  rifles  which 
are  the  weapons  usec^most  frequently  by 
hunters  and  sportsm»n. 

So.  let  me  urge  updb  you  to  defeat  the 
amendment  which  h^s  been  oiTered  by 
the  gentleman  fror^  New  York  IMr. 
Bingham)  and  give  jjowr  wholehearted 
support  to  my  amencS^ent. 

I  think  the  opponarts  of  this  amend- 
ment are  misjudginR^he  temper  of  this 
Nation,  they  are  mftjudging  what  the 
people  want  and  I  tlink  that  statement 
applies  particularly  |to  a  great  many 
Members  of  this  bodjloii  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  i 

The  CHAIRMAN,  jp-he  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  f^m  New  York  I  Mr. 
CellerI  to  close  th<(  debate  on  these 
amendments.  \ 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  |lr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.   CELLER.    I   y 
man  from  New  York. 
Ml'.  "ROSENTHAL, 
rise   In   support   of 
amendment  and  the 
ment  and  I  want  t 
both  of  my  colleagues 
on  this  very,  very  im 
I  do  think  there  is 
that  needs  to  be  mad< 
that  the  States  have  t 
of   licensing   and  re 
something  can  be  saii 
think  the  important 
way  or  the  other  tha 
be  taken  today  fort 
portance  of  the  matt 
must  do  this. 

Mr.   Chairman.   I 
leagues  on  the  commit 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  i 
amendment  which  m 
legitimate  concerns 
want  strong   Federal 
licensing  provisions 

licve  our  State  and  fccal  governments 
competent  to  admin  ster  such  provi- 
sions. 

My  amendment  proi  des  for  the  States 
to  submit  a  State  plan  vhich  will  specify 
how  the  State  will  ati  linister  the  Fed- 
eral registration  and  jcensing  require- 
ments. Each  of  our  W;ates  is  different 
from  the  others  and  cS  :h  would  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  be  Id  licensing  and 
registration  systems  ai)ropriate  to  their 
State  goveniment  stri  ;tures,  their  geo- 
graphical limitations  i  nd  their  existing 
systems  for  firearms  cq  itrol. 

But  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will 
retain  final  jurisdictid  i  in  determining 
both  whether  a  proi  3sed  State  plan 
meets  Federal  requirei«ents  and  whether 
the  administration  of  TUie  plan  is  ade- 
quate to  those  requireil(ients. 

The  Secretary,  in  th^^area  of  weapon 
registration  could  spe 
that  each  weapon  regi: 
was  reported  to  a  nat: 
registry,  or  other  Fede 
ciflc  forms  and  at  sp< 
would  be   a  requlrem 
governments  which  th_ 
apply  to  their  citizens  #ho  register  guns 
But  whether  the  local  fcolice  precinct  or 
the  State  internal  revenue  service  or  the 
State  highway  police  actually  registered 
the  weapon  would  be  a^natter  for  State 
determination.   NeitheiS  speed,   nor   ac- 
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curacy  nor  completeness  will  be  sacri- 
ficed by  allowing  local  officials  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  registration  procedures. 

Similarly,  licensing  would  be  allowed 
by  appropriate  State  authorities  after 
the  Sccrctaiy  of  the  Treasury  approved 
a  State  plan  detailing  how  the  State 
would  meet  these  Federal  .standards  for 
licenses.  But  the  Secretary  would  retain, 
even  under  those  State  plans  he  ap- 
proved, a  responsibility  for  following  the 
administration  of  the  State  procedures. 
As  under  registration,  whenever  the 
Secretary  determined  that  the  State 
plans  had  either  been  weakened  through 
amendment  or  threatened  by  lax  ad- 
ministration, he  could  reassert  Federal 
controls  until  and  unless  the  deficiencies 
were  removed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  amendments 
strengthen  the  Federal  standards  for  li- 
censing and  rerustration,  not  by  substi- 
tuting Federal  officials,  but  by  relying 
upon  the  local  and  State  officials  to  en- 
force national  .standards. 

I  believe  that  those  of  us  who  want 
Federal  controls  can  meet  those  who  pre- 
fer State  administration  upon  this 
amendments  common  ground. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  oppo.sition  to  the  Bingham 
amendment  requiring  registration  of  all 
firearms. 

Just  the  cost  alone  of  such  an  at- 
tempted program  would  be  fantastically 
high  and  its  effectiveness  would  be  ques- 
tionable at  best,  even  if  it  could  be  im- 
plemented. 

I  certainly  think  this  is  a  very  unwise 
approach  to  the  problem  of  our  con- 
stantly increasing  crime  rate.  Any  type 
of  further  gun  control  legislation  should 
be  left  up  to  the  proper  authority  of  the 
individual  States  and  local  .governments. 
Probably  the  best  starting  point  would 
be  to  begin  to  enforce  the  laws  we  al- 
ready 1  ave  on  the  books  and  to  admin- 
ister just  and  speedy  punishment  to  those 
guilty  of  breaking  our  criminal  laws. 

If  this  amendment  were  enacted  into 
law.  it  would  make  violators  of  a  sub- 
stantial percentage  of  law-abiding  cit- 
izens in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Many 
people  are  simply  not  !;oing  to  register 
the  firearms  that  they  already  own.  And 
after  spending  great  sums  of  money  that 
our  country  cannot  afford,  the  program 
would  be  impossible  to  enforce. 

It  is  still  a  basic  constitutional  right 
for  a  citizen  to  bear  arms  to  protect  his 
home  and  family. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  answer  to  this 
problem  is  not  to  punish  the  law-abiding 
citizen,  but  to  punish  the  criminal.  I 
hope  this  amendment  will  be  defeated 
because  the  people  of  this  country  and 
the  people  of  my  State  simply  do  not 
want  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 
All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Bingham]  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  fMr.  Mc- 
Clory]. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Bingham 
and  Mr.  McCulloch. 


Tlie  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  68,  noes 
172. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.    BRASCO   TO   THE 
AMENDME.NT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    M'CLORY 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  oifer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  off(  i  ed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Clory 1. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brasco  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McClort:  At  he 
end  of  the  McCIory  amendment  insert  :he 
following: 

"That  the  manufacturers  of  any  refiled 
handgun  shall  test  fire  the  same,  presef,  :■  a 
test  bullet  and  forward  It  along  with  "he 
serial  number  and  the  description  of  .he 
weapon  test  flred  to  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  who  shall  maintain  .^uch 
records." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  BrascoI.  to  he 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlem.in 
from  Illinois  f  Mr.  McClory  1 . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision 'demanded  by  Mr.  Brasco),  there 
were — ayes  50.  noes  146. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

AMt.VDMENT        OFFERED        BY        MR.        ROSENTIIAI, 
TO        THE        AMENDMENT        OFFERED        BY  MR. 

M'(  lORV 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  McClory  I 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rosenthal  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McClc^;:?: 
Title  I.  "Registration  of  Firearms."  is 
iunended  by  Inserting  after  section  938  the 
following  new  section: 

■'§  939.  States  Right  of  Preemption  and  Ex- 
emptions 

"(a)  The  provision  of  this  title  shall  not 
apply  In  any  State  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines has  a  system  requiring  registration  of 
nrearms.  Including  at  least  the  information 
required  by  that  title,  which  will  adequately 
and  effectively  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

'(b)  For  the  purposes  of  making  the  de- 
termination necessary  for  subparagraph  a) 
above,  the  Governor  of  such  State  shall  ."-r.b- 
mlt  to  the  Secretary  of  the  TYeasury  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  for  ihls 
approval,  a  State  plan  for  registration. 

"(c)  The  State  Plans  submitted  under  this 
section  shall  meet  the  provisions  elsewhere 
In  this  Title  for  registration  of  firearms  .-^nd 
shall  require  such  Information  and  proce- 
dures as  may  be  specified  by  the  Secretary  to 
Insure  complete  adherence  to  those  provi- 
sions. The  Secretary  shall  Issue  guidelines 
for  the  preparation  of  State  Plans  which  si. nil 
be  published  In  the  Federal  Register. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  Fuch 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  reasonr.bly 
necessary  to  Insure  that  firearms  registration 
reports  from  the  States  operating  under  .ap- 
proved State  Plans  for  firearms  registratioa 
are  uniform  In  format,  timeliness  and  ac- 
curacy and  thereby  efficient  In  their  con- 
tribution of  Information  to  the  National 
Crime  Information  Center  e.<itabllshed  by  'he 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

"(e)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury determines — 

"  (1 )  that  the  approved  State  Plan  has  been 
so  changed  that  It  no  longer  compiles  with 
the  requirements  stipulated  in  subsections 
(a).  (c),or  (d)  above;  or 
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■•(2)  that,  in  administering  said  plan,  there 
is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with 
such  requirements,  he  shall  notify  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  that  this  title  shall  apply 
In  the  State  until  he  is  satisfied  that  such 
deficiencies  have  been  corrected." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal!, 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois   IMr.  McClory ]. 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Rosenthal) 
there  were — ayes  25.  noes  117. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
Horn  Illinois  IMr.  McClory  1. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  McClory 
and  Mr.  Dincell. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  89.  noes 
168. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
every  congressional  office  is  receiving 
hundreds  of  letters  arguing  the  pros 
and  cons  of  gun  control.  In  excess  of  60 
percent  of  mail  arriving  in  my  office  op- 
poses the  legislation  offered  by  the 
present  administration  to  require  regis- 
tration of  all  firearms  at  the  Federal 
level. 

I  am  very  certain  that  not  one  of  my 
constituents  who  now  oppose  such  legis- 
lation would  oppose  reasonable  legisla- 
tion, arrived  at  by  a  deliberative  Con- 
gress. This  was  certainly  true  of  the  pub- 
lic reaction  to  the  recently  enacted  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  which  I  supported.  That  bill,  in 
titles  IV  and  VII  provides  quite  well  for 
Federal  laws  relating  to  pistols,  or  what 
is  referred  to  as  handguns,  and  estab- 
lishes a  basis  for  State  action  where  fur- 
ther laws  are  needed. 

Let  me  review  some  of  these  provisions 
contained  in  the  two  titles  I  mentioned: 

First.  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
be  engaged  in  importing,  manufacturing, 
or  dealing  in  firearms  or  destructive  de- 
vices or  ammunition,  unless  federally  li- 
censed. Dealers  may  not  ship  or  trans- 
port in  commerce  firearms — excluding 
long  guns — or  ammunition  for  destruc- 
tive devices  to  nonlicensed  persons. 

Second.  It  is  illegal  for  any  person  who 
is  one  of  the  following  to  receive  a  fire- 
arm :  Those  convicted  of  a  crime  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceed- 
ing 1  .vear;  tho.se  discharged  from  the 
Aimed  Forces  other  than  honorably ;  the 
mentally  incompetent;  U.S.  citizens  who 
have  renounced  their  citizenship;  and 
aliens  illegally  present  in  the  United 
States. 

Third.  It  provides  that  a  person  who 
transports  or  receives  a  firearm  in  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  commit  a  felony  or 
with  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  a 
felony  will  be  committed  therewith  may 
be  fined  $10,000  and  imprisoned  for  10 
years. 

Fourth.  It  is  unlawful  for  a  licensee 
to  sell  or  deliver  any  firearms  to  per- 
sons that  the  dealer  has  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  are  under  21  years  of  age. 


Fifth.  It  prohibits  a  nonlicensee  from 
transporting  or  receiving  in  the  State  of 
his  residence  a  firearm  if  obtained  out- 
side his  State.  It  further  prohibits  him 
from  transporting  into  or  receiving  in 
his  State  any  firearms  obtained  outside 
llie  State  if  purchased  or  possession  is 
taken  in  the  State  or  local  subdivision 
would  be  unlav.ful. 

Sixtli.  It  prohibits  dealers  from  de- 
livering or  selling  firearms  to  non- 
licensees  who  are  reasonably  believed  to 
be  out-of-State  residents. 

Seventh.  It  provides  that  a  licensee 
may  not  sell  or  deliver  to  any  person  de- 
structive devices,  machineguns.  or 
sawcd-off  weapons  unless  transferee  has 
in  his  pos.session  a  sworn  statement  of 
the  principal  law-enforcement  officer  of 
the  locality  where  the  transferee  resides 
attesting  that  there  is  no  prohibition 
against  the  receipt  or  possession  thereof, 
and  that  the  local  oflicer  is  satisfied  of 
the  transferee's  intent  as  to  possession 
foi'  lawful  purposes. 

Eighth.  Distribution  cr  disposal  of  lire- 
arms  is  expressedly  forbidden  to  persons 
who  are  fugitives,  felcns.  or  indicted 
pei^sons. 

Ninth.  It  makes  it  unlawful  for  a  fugi- 
tive, felon,  or  those  under  indictment  to 
siiip  a  firearm  or  ammunition  for  a  de- 
structive device  in  commerce. 

Tenth.  It  makes  it  unlawful  for  felons. 
fugitives  and  those  under  indictment  to 
receive  firearms  or  ammunition. 

Eleventh.  It  prohibits  stolen  destruc- 
tive devices  from  being  shipped  in  com- 
merce. 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  contains  a  very  com- 
prehensive section  on  firearms  regula- 
tion. It  does  not  apply  to  rifles  or  shot- 
tiUns;  however,  under  this  law,  the  States 
may  enact  additional  safeguards  com- 
mensurate with  the  will  of  the  people 
of  each  State,  maintaining  a  proper 
State-Federal  relationship  in  this  area. 

V/hat  is  ignored  by  those  supporting 
strong  gun  control  legislation  is  that  the 
most  widely  discussed,  recent  crimes 
committed  with  guns — the  slaying  of 
Senator  Kennedy  and  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King;  the  killings  in  New  York  City  re- 
cently— all  were  committed  in  States 
with  verj'  comprehensive  gun  control 
laws.  Sirtian  violated  California  statutes 
in  five  instances;  and  New  York  City, 
with  its  Sullivan  Act  lias  one  of  the  high- 
est crime  rates  in  the  Nation. 

To  the  argument  advanced  that  regis- 
tration will  tell  us  how  many  guns  there 
are,  where  they  are,  and  in  whose  hands 
they  are  held,  obviously  overlooks  the  un- 
likely registration  of  guns  in  the  hands 
of  criminals.  They  would  never  register 
their  weapons.  Tlie  registration  legisla- 
tion would  once  more  give  a  Federal  ad- 
ministrator ix>wer  to  establish  regula- 
tions for  acquisition.  Under  such  regula- 
torj'  powers,  which  have  the  full  force 
ancl  effect  of  law.  the  citizen  would  soon 
find  himself  facing  the  most  extensive 
and  time-consuming  regulations  prior  to 
his  buying  a  firearm,  for  whatever  pur- 
pose. I  feel  the  entire  measure  sets  a 
dangerous  precedent  in  this  country. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  the  elec- 
torate of  my  State  will  make  their  wishes 
known  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Greor- 


gia.  Local  officials  are  acutely  aware  of 
the  need  to  prevent  crime  and  preserve 
law  and  order. 

Many  persons  are  unaware  of  the  de- 
gree to  which  States  have  comprehensive 
tfun  control  laws.  Thirty-four  States  re- 
quire that  a  person  obtain  a  permit  or 
licen.se  before  he  can  cither  purchase  or 
carry  a  fireajm.  Many  State  legislatuixs 
are  now  considering  more  comprehensive 
gun  control  legislation. 

Before  the  Congress  considers  new  leg- 
islation it  should  inspect  legislation  en- 
acted by  the  States. 

The  State  of  Georgia,  for  in.stance.  has 
the  following  f:un  control  provisions  on 
the  books: 

First.  Any  person  having  or  carrying 
about  his  person  a  firearm,  unless  fully 
exposed  to  view,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor. 

Second.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  have  or  carry  about  his  person 
or  to  have  in  his  manual  possession  out- 
side his  own  home  or  place  of  business, 
any  pistol  without  first  obtaining  a  li- 
cense. 

Third.  All  applicants  for  a  pistol  li- 
cense must  be  at  least  18  years  old  and 
must  give  a  bond  in  the  amount  of 
SlOO  conditioned  upon  the  proper  and 
legitimate  use  of  firearms.  A  license  may 
be  refu-sed  to  an  insane  person  or  a 
person  with  a  record  of  a  felony  convic- 
tion . 

Fourth.  It  is  illegal  for  any  person  to 
knowingly  sell  or  furnish  any  minor  with 
a  iJistol. 

Fifth.  It  is  illegal  for  any  person  to 
purcha.se  a  machinegun  without  a  per- 
mit signed  by  the  mayor  of  the  town  or 
coimty  sheriff  and  a  permit  must  be  dis- 
played to  the  seller  before  the  machlne- 
uun  shall  be  sold. 

Sixth.  All  jjersons  who  have  a  license 
to  .sell  firearms  must  be  21  years  of  age. 

The  last  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Georgia  enacted  two  addi- 
tional bills  concerning  firearms  control. 

The  first  bill  is  concerned  with  the 
possession  of  firearms  during  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime.  This  law  states  tliat 
any  person  who  has  in  his  possession  a 
firearm  during  the  commission  of.  or 
an  attempt  to  commit  any  crime  which  is 
puiiishable  by  confinement  in  a  peniten- 
tiary is  guilty  of  a  felony  and  shall  be 
imprisoned  for  not  less  than  1  year 
or  more  than  five.  This  sentence  is  not 
I  educible  to  a  misdemeanor  status. 

The  second  bill,  the  Georgia  Firearms 
and  Weapons  Act.  states  that  no  per- 
son shall  have  in  his  jxissession  any 
sawed-off  shotgun,  sawed-off  rifle,  ma- 
chinegun. dangerous  weapon  or  silencer. 
Any  violation  of  this  act  is  punishable  by 
imprisonment  lor  not  less  than  1  year 
and  not  more  than  5  years.  This  action 
by  the  Georgia  Assembly  shows  that  the 
States  are  moving  rapidly  to  provide 
adequate  laws  concerning  firearms. 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  is  a  good  start  on 
returning  normalcy  to  this  land. 

I  have  felt  for  many  years  that  cer- 
tain constitutional  restrictions  must  be 
considered  before  thp  Congress  can  enact 
broad  gun  ownership  registrations. 

When  examining  the  cases  which  have 
come  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  con- 
cerning the  'right  of  the  people  to  keep 
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intimidation  of  person."?  of  African  de- 
scent. The  Court  held  that  the  right  to 
bear  arms  is  not  granted  by  the  Consti- 
tution but  the  second  Amendment  does 
no  more  than  provide  Jhat  the  Congress 
shall  not  infringe  on  Hiis  right  and  has 
no  other  elTect  to  restect  the  powers  of 
the  National  Governmlnt. 

In  the  case  of  Press^-  against  Illinois 
In  1886.  the  Court  expanded  the  original 
Cruiskank  decision  to  ^ate  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  second  afiendment  restrict 
the  right  of  the  StatesUo  prevent  all  ca- 
pable citizens  from  hfaring  arms  who 
constitute  the  reserve  Jnilitary  force  of 
the  united  States.  T]|e  Court  further 
stated  £hat  the  States  cftnnot  deprive  the 
United  States  of  the  fightful  resources 
for  maintaining  public  |ecurity.  This  case 
revolves  around  an  Illinois  statute  which 
placed  limitation  on  th|  rights  of  citizens 
to  parade  with  arms.     / 

In  1894.  the  Court  iftated  In  the  case 
of  Miller  against  Texas^hat.  in  many  In- 
stances, the  second  angendment  did  not 
apply  to  the  States.      | 

During  the  1930's,  tfte  United  States 
was  racked  by  criminjtf  violence  beyond 
all  proportion.  In  1934.khe  Congress  en- 
acted the  National  Pileann  Act  which 
placed  Federal  controftover  the  sale  of 
machlneguns.  sawed-oir  shotguns,  and 
other  destructive  devicfs. 

The  case  to  test  thf  constitutionality 
of  this  act  was  Unit«|d  States  against 
Miller,  and  others  in|l939.  The  Court 
held  in  this  case  that  a|iy  firearm  which 
could  not  be  used  in  |he  service  of  a 
militia  was  subject  tO;  control  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  right  to  bear  arms  was  originally 
part  of  the  English  coifemon  law.  Since 
the  English  have  alwa^  feared  a  large 
standing  Army,  the  right  to  bear  arms 
was  considered  essenti^  to  the  preser- 
vation of  freedom  agair^t  the  tyranny  of 
kings.  Furthermore,  it  Is  part  of  Eng- 
lish common  law  that  every  man  has 
the  right  to  defend  himself  and  his 
property.  These  basic  t^ets  are  inherent 
in  American  law. 

During  the  Revolution,  one  of  the 
main  objections  of  the  «)lonists  was  the 
disarming  of  the  peopl^of  Boston.  Gen- 
eral Gage's  famous  mafch  to  Lexington 
and  Concord  to  disatin  the  militia, 
created  the  incident  no*  famous  as  "the 
shot  heard  around  the  jrorld."  signaling 
the  beginning  of  this  country's  fight  for 
independence.  / 

The  Intention  of  th#  framers  of  the 
second  amendment  is  qVte  clear  in  con- 
sidering this  historical  fecksround. 

In  light  of  all  these  f«cts.  Federal  leg- 
islation which  hifringesiupon  the  lawful 
purchase,  possession,  o if  use  by  individ- 
uals of  firearms  would  pe  an  undue  re- 
straint upon  the  citizen's  right  to  bear 
arms. 

The  person  who  commits  a  crime  utiliz- 
ing a  firearm  should  be  punished  for  the 
abuse  of  the  right  to  Q|vn  firearms. 
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I  introduced  in  the  month  of  October 
1967,  HR,  13753,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
use  in  the  commission  of  crimes,  fire- 
arms transported  in  interstate  commerce. 
This  measure  provides  that  whomever 
uses  a  firearm  transported  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  in  the  com- 
mi.'-sion  of  robbery,  assault,  murder,  rape, 
burglary,  kidnaping,  or  homicide,  shall 
be  imprisoned  for  not  loss  than  10  years 
for  the  first  offense  and  not  less  than 
25  years  for  the  second  offense.  I  feel 
that  my  bill  provides  the  strongest  de- 
terrent po.ssible  against  the  use  of  fire- 
arms in  the  commission  of  a  crime. 

Mr.  GRIFTIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  nse  in 
opposition  to  the  McClory  amendment. 
Federal  registration  of  guns  and  Federal 
licensing  of  guns  owned  by  individual 
citizens  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  an  un- 
warranted invasion  of  their  rights  and 
privileges.  It  would  restrict  law-abiding 
citizens  in  their  pursuit  of  lawful  activi- 
ties, especially  in  regard  to  sports  and 
hunting.  Such  a  provision  in  the  statutes 
would  bring  the  United  States  perilously 
close  to  a  dictatorship  which  demands 
the  disarming  citizens  to  remain  in 
power  indefinitely. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  automobile 
registration  and  licensing  as  if  the  same 
requirement  for  guns  would  similarly  be 
in  the  public  interest.  I  submit  there  is 
no  comparison  wliatsoevcr  between  tlie 
registration  of  automobiles  and  the  reg- 
istration of  guns.  Automobiles,  histori- 
cally, have  been  licensed  and  registered 
by  the  States  for  taxation  purposes.  There 
is  no  Federal  registration  of  automobiles. 
There  is  no  Federal  licensing  of  automo- 
biles. Therefore,  such  an  analogy  does 
not  apply  and  is  notlung  more  than  a 
spurious  argument  in  an  attempt  to  jus- 
tify an  untenable  position. 

Additionally.  I  oppose  the  McClory 
amendment  and  the  Celler  bill.  H.R. 
17735,  because  both  would  authorize  a 
Federal  dossier  on  every  citizen.  Under 
this  bill,  every  transaction  involving  the 
sale  and  purchase  of  guns  or  ammuni- 
tion would  be  reported  to  Federal  agents 
along  with  the  names  and  address  of  the 
citizen  Involved.  Unquestionably,  this 
far-reaching  and  dangerous  provision 
would  give  Federal  bureaucrats  the  op- 
portunity and  authority  to  question  in- 
nocent citizens  whenever  a  crime  is  com- 
mitted in  that  locality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  a  dossier,  or  file,  of  every 
citizen  purchasing  guns  and  ammunition, 
will  there  be  Icnocks  on  the  door  by  FBI 
agents  in  the  middle  of  the  night  as  hap- 
pened during  the  steel  price  increase  in- 
vestigation of  only  a  short  6  years  ago? 

This  legislation  is  extremely  dangerous 
and  should  be  soundly  defeated. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
after  witnessing  the  turmoil,  confusion, 
and  senseless  destruction  of  public  prop- 
erty by  the  Poor  Peoples  Campaign  in 
Washington;  after  seeing  the  Supreme 
Court  hand  down  decision  after  decision 
which  handcuff  our  police  officers;  after 
watching  those  who  loot  and  burn  our 
cities  being  set  free  by  lenient  courts; 
and  now  after  violence  in  our  own  State, 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  first  order 
of  business  of  om-  Government  miist  be 
the  return  of  law  and  order  to  America. 
We    have    reached    the   pomt    where 


strong  corrective  action  is  not  merely 
a  preferred  course  of  action — it  is  now 
the  only  course  of  action,  unless  we  .ire 
willing  to  abandon  our  streets  to  tlioje 
who  are  contemptuous  of  our  institutions 
and  laws. 

We  cannot  be  ix'rmi.ssive  about  vi.i- 
lence;  we  cannot  accept  excu.s€s  'or 
bombing,  looting,  and  killing.  Let  us  le- 
member  that  among  all  civil  rights  tin  re 
are  none  more  fundamental  than  the 
right  of  an  honest  man  to  his  life.  ;iie 
right  of  a  child  to  walk  the  streets  v,iih- 
out  peril,  and  the  right  of  all  cltizen.s  to 
live  without  fear. 

As  long  as  we,  as  American  citiz*  :i.s, 
are  capable  of  reason,  our  first  obligation 
must  be  to  the  law-abiding  citizen.  If  ve 
refuse  to  punlsli  a  criminal  for  reasons 
of  compassion,  are  we  not  denying  corn- 
passion  to  the  past  and  future  victims  of 
crime? 

On  many  occasions  I  have  expre.'j.sed 
my  firm  opposition  to  further  Federal 
control  of  firearms.  New  and  far-reaching 
firearm  control  legislation  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  in  the  wake  of  Sena- 
tor Robert  Kennedy's  tragic  death.  These 
proposals  which  would  require  Federal 
registration  and  licensing  of  all  guns  and 
which  would  control  ammunition  sales 
represent,  in  my  opinion,  the  first  step 
In  an  attempt  to  completely  rid  the  Amer- 
ican public  of  individual  gun  owner.ship. 

Apart  from  the  obvious  constitutional 
questions  there  are  many  other  asiJer  ts 
to  be  considered  involving  Federal  L;un 
control  legislation.  If  we  rush  headlong 
into  new  gun  control  laws,  without 
proper  time  for  deliberation  and  con- 
sideration, then  we  shall  forfeit  our  letns- 
lative  process  to  sheer  emotion  ano  mass 
hysteria.  For  this  reason,  I  would  think 
that  any  new  gun  control  legislation 
passed  by  this  Congress  would  be  ill- 
advised  and  ill-considered.  If  flreamis 
are  to  be  regulated,  it  should  properly  be 
the  responsibility  of  each  State  or  local 
government. 

We  already  have  enough  laws  on  "ur 
books  that  are  not  being  enforced.  Tiie 
obvious  answer  to  many  of  these  prob- 
lems is  to  simply  enforce  the  laws  that 
they  have  already  been  enacted. 

The  situation  is  absolutely  appalling. 
My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan, Congressman  Jack  McDonald,  in 
a  recent  newsletter,  ixjinted  out  the  tol- 
lowing  figures  from  a  survey  of  citizens 
in  high  crime  areas  in  two  cities:  48  i)er- 
cent  of  the  people  stay  home  at  night- 
out  of  fear;  35  percent  do  not  talk  to 
strangers — out  of  fear;  21  percent  drive 
or  take  cabs  rather  than  walking — out 
of  fear. 

And  on  the  national  level:  one- third  of 
the  American  people  feel  unsafe  at  ni^iit 
in  their  own  neighborhoods;  over  one- 
third  keep  firearms  for  the  same  reason; 
and  28  percent  keep  do:^s  for  protection. 
Our  national  crime  rate  has  risen  by 
a  lantastlc  88  percent  in  the  period 
between  1960  and  1967.  while  during  the 
same  period  our  population  has  risen  only 
10  percent.  What  is  the  reason? 

The  permissiveness  of  our  Governnunt 
must  bear  a  large  share  of  the  blame. 
Young  offenders  are  dealt  with  too  leni- 
ently, repeaters  are  thrown  back  on  the 
street  after  sentences  often  too  short,  and 
in  far  too  many  instances  charges  are  re- 
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riiiced  to  the  point  that  the  criminal 
quickly  decides  that  crime  does  pay. 

The  story  of  alarming  crime  increases 
each  year  is  not  a  new  stor>'.  It  is  old  and 
it  is  true.  One  appalling  aspect  is  the 
fact  that  many  people  in  positions  of  re- 
.S3onsibility  continue  to  deny  this  truth. 
They  prefer  to  close  their  eyes  and  hope 
that  crime,  if  ignored,  will  go  away. 

What  is  the  answer  to  this  grave  prob- 
lem? The  permissiveness  in  our  society 
h.is  resulted  in  a  general  air  of  defiance 
of  the  law  on  the  part  of  many  of  our 
citizens.  The  policeman  on  the  corner, 
who  once  was  admired  and  respected,  is 
today  the  target  of  abuse. 

Restrictions  placed  on  law-enforce- 
ment ofBcers  have  made  it  far  more  dif- 
ficult to  present  cases  that  will  stand  up 
in  court. 

The  answer  to  our  Nation's  crime 
problem  will  be  found  in  direct,  positive 
action — not  by  waiting  and  hoping  the 
problem  will  go  away.  A  good  beginning 
would  be  to  let  the  guilty  criminal  know- 
that  when  he  is  arrested,  he  will 
promptly  be  prosecuted  and  punished  for 
his  deeds. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I.  too, 
am  alarmed  with  the  rising  rate  of  crime 
and  lawlessness  in  this  country.  I,  too, 
was  shocked  and  sickened  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  senseless  assa.s.sina- 
tion  of  President  John  Kennedy,  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  and  the  late  Sena- 
tor Robert  Kennedy.  But  I  am  fearful 
that  the  legislation  we  are  considering 
today  will  not  achieve  the  results  that 
■some  profess. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  objection  and 
will  support  legislation  to  stop  the  inter- 
State  shipment  and  mail-order  sale  of 
riiles  i'nd  shotguns.  I  believe  that  such 
legislation  will  at  least  serve  as  a  de- 
terrent in  preventing  guns  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  incompetents  and 
minors. 

I  believe  the  committee  showed  .sound 
judgment  when  it  omitted  from  the  bill 
pinvisions  for  the  registration  and  li- 
censing of  guns.  Does  anyone  here  be- 
lieve that  any  kind  of  legislation  would 
have  prevented  the  assassins  who  mur- 
de:ed  President  Kennedy,  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  or  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy? Does  anyone  here  believe  that 
lesislatlon  will  keep  guns  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  criminal  element  or  that 
they  will  register  their  guns  or  purchase 
a  license?  How  do  you  force  registration 
and  licensing  on  a  Federal  level?  The 
FBI  has  less  than  7.000  employees.  It 
will  take  a  hundred  thousand  to  do  this 
kind  of  a  job. 

I  submit  that  if  the  people  want  gun 
registration  and  licensing,  do  it  on  the 
State  level  where  the  machinery'  is  now 
in  existence. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be 
an  expert  in  the  field  of  crime  detection 
or  crime  prevention  but  I  am  convinced 
that  one  of  the  basic  causes  for  the  in- 
crease in  crime  is  traceable  to  the  atti- 
tude of  our  courts.  Too  often  our  judges 
are  more  interested  in  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  criminal  rather  than  the 
rishts  of  society.  Criminals  are  released 
on  technicalities  only  to  repeat  their 
crimes.  Penalties  are  assessed  and  within 
months  pardons  and  paroles  are  granted. 
I  am  convinced  that  those  who  hare 


made  crime  a  profession  are  not  deterred 
by  the  severity  of  a  sentence.  The  real 
deterrent  lies  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
penalty  pronounced  is  going  to  be  en- 
forced. I  therefore  urge  this  body  to 
support  the  amendment  to  be  presented 
by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
PoFFl.  This  amendment  would  provide 
that  whoever  has  in  his  possession  a  gun 
while  committing  a  crime — will  be  guilty 
of  a  crime — the  crime  of  possessing  a  gun 
while  in  the  act  of  committing  a  felony. 
Tills  amendment  would  therefore  take 
from  the  courts  any  discretion  in  deter- 
mining whether  a  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted. Possession  of  a  gun  In  the 
commission  of  a  crime  is  a  crime  in  itself. 
In  my  opinion  this  amendment  will  do 
more  to  deter  crime  than  anything  else. 
I  am  hopeful  the  States  will  follow  with 
similar  legislation. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  positively  amazing  that 
there  should  be  so  much  controversy 
and  disagreement  on  the  subject  of  gun 
control  legislation.  I  say  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  I  am  confident  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple are  in  complete  accord  that  every 
possible  means  must  be  taken  to  guard 
against  guns  and  lethal  weapons  reach- 
ing the  hands  of  a  minority  element  in 
our  national  community  who  are  men- 
tally ill.  drug  influenced,  or  criminally 
oriented.  Tliere  is  no  argument  about  the 
fact  that  firearms  are  dangerous  and 
there  have  been  needless  loss  of  lives  in 
thousands  of  cases  that  could  have  and 
should  have  been  prevented. 

Yet,  I  have  received  thousands  of  let- 
ters on  this  subject,  almost  equally  di- 
vided between  those  who  oppose  any  gun 
leeislation  and  those  who  support  the 
pending  legislation  and  some  measures 
far  stronger.  There  are,  as  all  of  our 
colleagues  know,  almost  as  many  gun 
proposals  in  the  hopper  today  as  there 
are  Members  in  this  Chamber. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot 
comply  with  all  these  demands  nor  can 
we  write  sound  legislation  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  panic  and  hysteria.  We  must 
make  certain  that  whatever  we  do  in 
trj-ing  to  .solve  this  problem  will  be  in 
the  direction  of  disarming  the  criminal 
and  the  law  violator  and  assuring  that 
law  enforcement  authorities  will  more 
vigorously  work  toward  the  apprehen- 
sion, conviction,  and  punishment  of 
those  who  have  improperly  used  these 
weapons  of  destruction.  The  most  dan- 
gerous thing  we  can  do  here  today  is  to 
let  ourselves  be  lulled  into  a  false  sense 
of  security  in  believing  that  gvm  control 
legislation  alone  is  a  panacea  for  un- 
lawful gun  use.  crime  and  violence. 

Let  us  evaluate  the  laws  already  on 
the  books  in  regard  to  gun  control  in 
order  to  better  determine  what  addi- 
tional laws  are  needed.  I  have  found 
among  the  thousands  of  letters  I  have 
received  a  rather  amazing  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  what  the  Congress  has  done  in 
the  past  in  this  area.  Let  us  look  at  the 
record.  We  have  on  the  books  today  the 
following  gun  control  laws:  The  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act  of  1934.  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  of  1938.  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  and  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  of  1967. 
These  laws  provide: 


First,  for  the  Federal  licensing  of  all 
manufacturers,  importers  and  dealers  In 
firearms,  handgun  ammunition  and 
components ; 

Second,  for  the  keeping  of  detailed 
records  of  shipments  and  sales  of  all 
firearms  by  licensed  manufacturers,  im- 
porters and  dealers; 

Third,  for  the  prohibition  of  any 
stolen  firearm  buying,  selling  or 
transport ; 

Fourth,  that  it  Is  Illegal  for  any  dealer 
to  ship  any  firearm  into  any  State  re- 
quiring a  permit  to  purchase  a  firearm 
without  first  receiving  evidence  that  the 
prospective  buyer  has  such  a  permit; 

Fifth,  for  the  prohibition  of  firearms 
possession  by  any  person  who  is  under 
indictment,  who  is  a  fugitive  from  jus- 
tice or  who  has  been  convicted  of  a 
crime; 

Sixth,  for  the  registration  and  pay- 
ment of  a  5i2O0  tax  on  any  fully  auto- 
matic rifles  of  less  than  16  inches  in 
length,  and  shotgxms  of  less  than  26 
inches; 

Seventh,  for  the  payment  of  a  $5  tax 
on  the  transfer  of  any  shot  pistols,  or 
rifles  less  than  12  inches,  and  all  weap- 
ons capable  of  firing  a  shot  if  such  weap- 
ons can  be  concealed; 

Eighth,  for  the  endorsement  of  postal 
laws  prohibiting  shipment  of  conceal - 
able  firearms  such  as  pistols  and  revolv- 
ers through  the  mails  except  to  law 
enforcement  officers ; 

Ninth,  for  the  ban  of  mail  order  sales 
of  all  handguns; 

Tenth,  that  all  crimes  committed  with 
guns  be  punishable  by  fines  up  to  S5,000. 
5  years  imprisonment,  or  both;  and 

Eleventh,  that  anyone  committing  a 
Federal  crime,  with  a  firearm  for  which 
the  sentence  is  more  than  1  year  should 
receive  a  fine  of  $10,000  and  10  years  in 
prison. 

During  the  period  of  1963  to  1967  there 
were  2.294  criminal  cases  involving  fire- 
arm violations  of  existing  gun  control 
laws  prepared  by  the  Treasury  E>epart- 
ment.  During  the  same  5  years  the  Jus- 
tice Department  attempted  to  prepare 
cases  for  prosecution  on  1,192  of  these 
violations.  In  other  words,  almost  half 
of  these  cases  which  were  prosecutable 
and  ready  for  trial  according  to  the 
Treasurj'  Department  resulted  in  no  ac- 
tion by  the  Justice  Department.  This  is 
hardly  a  record  of  vigorous  enforcement. 

I  intend  to  support  the  pending  legis- 
lation. Mr.  Chairman,  realizing  that 
some  lieople  will  feel  it  does  not  go  far 
enough  while  others  will  feel  it  goes  too 
far.  It  is  the  best  compromise  that  we 
can  hope  to  get  enacted  into  law  this 
year,  and  it  will  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  without  infringing  upon  the 
rights  of  our  people  to  ovm  and  use 
weapons.  But  I  repeat  for  emphasis.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  it  is  vigorous  prosecution 
of  all  gun  control  laws,  at  all  levels  of 
government,  which  will  ultimately  bring 
the  problem  with  which  we  are  faced 
today  under  control. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill  which  will  prohibit  in- 
terstate mail-order  sale  and  shipment  of 
rifles,  shotguns,  and  ammunitions.  In  the 
opinion  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  there  is  a  great  need  for 
meaningful    and    effective   gun-control 
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legislation  and  this  bili  in  my  opinion, 
represents  a  necessarjft  and  important 
step  in  the  right  directjbn. 

Clearly,  it  is  importint  for  our  na- 
tional future  that  we  «Jrb  such  abuses 
as  interstate  mail-orde^gun  sales  to  per- 
sons with  criminal  records  and  persons 
with  records  of  ment^  instability.  We 
already  have  the  tragic  Evidence  of  what 
harm  can  be  wrought  bj4nentally-ill  per- 
sons with  guns  and,  thf  continuing  high 
toll  of  wounding  and  death  by  gunfire 
have  further  emphasizei^  the  urgent  need 
for  such  legislation. 

I  am  aware  that  thei| 
ments  which  can  be  rai 
control  legislation;  I  a| 
the  argument  that  pec 
guns,  kill.  And  this  is  ti 
also  many  situations 
creates  the  opportunity 
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Ing  weapons  to  juveniles 
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mails.  To  prohibit  sale? 
way  violates  the  const! 
keep  and  bear  arms. 

At  the  same  time,  I  i 
should  create  the  impi 
proponents  of  gun-conttf)l  legislation  are 
trying  to  do — that  it  #ill  make  major 
inroads  on  present  crin%  levels;  nor  do 
I  think  that  the  need  lor  gun-control 
legislation  should  be  use^  to  divert  public 
attention  from  the  nee|  to  change  the 
attitudes  of  courts  and  ipw  enforcement 
bodies.  After  all,  gun-c^itrol  legislation 
will  not  stop  riots;  it  wll  not  stop  mug- 
ging; and  it  will  not  impair  the  break- 
down in  law  and  ordeR  If  we  pretend 
that  gun-control  legislmion  is  the  an- 
swer to  the  breakdown  |f  law  and  order 
in  this  country,  then  fe  will  be  sadly 
mistaken.  Gun  control  i|  important,  but 
it  is  only  one  minor  elei>ent  of  what  we 
must  do — it  is  only  one 
must  be  taken. 

As  for   the  question 
istration  of  guns.  I  mucl 
posal  to  allow  the  Stat 
to  come  up  with  their  q 
do  not  like  the  idea  of 
ernment  registering  ore 
guns  with  one  hand  ai 
nals  with  the  other;  I 
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particular — stopped    pU 
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order  must  be  developed 
and  this  cannot  be  dor 
eral  Government  encoi 
"permissive"  society  in 
of  antisocial   behavior 
function  of  so-called  d« 
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firmly   agree   that  ms 
sales  now  tolerated  shoild  be  outlawed. 
I  do  not,  however,  feel  ^at  this  legisla- 
tion is  anything  more  tl 
dent  in  the  problem  of 
this  Nation.  It  is  time 
criminals  and  excusing 
we  get  to  that  point, 
getting  to  the  heart  of  tl 
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legislation,  while  important,  is  only  a 
beginning — but  a  necessary  beginning. 
Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  one  of 
the  most  controversial  issues  in  the  90th 
Congress  is  the  matter  of  gun  legislation. 
Our  own  mail  is  running  extremely 
heavy,  in  excess  of  more  than  a  thousand 
letters  per  week.  I  have  been  impressed 
by  these  letters  in  that  most  of  them  are 
written  by  individuals  who  have  taken 
the  time  to  write  their  Congressman  ex- 
pressing their  views  on  this  matter.  Gun 
legislation  is  in  fact  the  one  issue  I  have 
consistently  received  the  most  mail  on 
since  coming  to  the  Congress.  A  large 
majority  of  the  expressions  have  been 
in  opposition  to  both  registration  and 
licensing  and  almost  any  law  which 
would  restrict  the  ownership  of  a  firearm. 

If  I  were  convinced  that  gun  control 
legislation  would  either  halt  or  deter 
crime  in  x^merica,  I  would  be  the  first  to 
support  such  a  law.  I  am  not  convinced, 
however,  that  strong  restrictions  on 
ownership  of  firearms  would  slow  down 
the  crime  rate  and  I  am  one  who  believes 
that  proper  enforcement  of  laws  now  on 
the  books  is  the  best  answer  to  reducing 
crime.  Gun  restrictions  in  my  mind  pose 
a  constitutional  question  in  that  the  Sec- 
ond Amendment  of  the  Constitution 
specifically  states:  "A  well  regulated 
Militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of 
a  free  State  the  right  of  the  people  to 
keep  and  bear  Arms  shall  not  be  in- 
fi-inged." 

I  do  not  intend  to  be  a  party  to  voting 
for  a  measure  wiiich  would  prohibit  any 
-American  citizen  from  owning  a  firearm 
to  protect  his  home  from  intruders  nor 
deny  any  hunter  the  privilege  of  owning 
a  gun  for  sporting  purposes  and  to  this 
end  I  certainly  intend  to  oppose  punitive 
and  restrictive  gun  control  legislation. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  know  anyone  who  is  anxious  to  be 
shot  with  a  gun. 

Yet  in  1966,  more  than  100.000  Ameri- 
cans were  injured  by  private  firearms, 
and  20,000  civilian  deaths  were  inflicted 
by  these  weapons. 

We  have  police  to  enforce  laws  against 
attacking  individuals  with  guns.  Yet  in 
1966,  more  than  100.000  assaults  and 
robberies  were  committed  with  firearms. 

Either  through  accident  or  crime,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans  are  ex- 
posed to  assault,  injmy,  and  death  by 
firearms. 

More  than  half  the  households  in  the 
countiT  has  guns,  and  we  are  adding  to 
the  50  to  100  million  guns  in  private 
hands  at  the  rate  of  4.5  million  a  year. 

Studies  in  Chicago  showed  that  25  per- 
cent of  those  who  bought  guiTs  through 
the  mails  from  just  three  California  sup- 
pliers had  criminal  backgrounds. 

The  question  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives today  is  what  we  can  do  to 
protect  ourselves  from  dangers  of  these 
weapons  while  at  the  same  time  assuring 
the  legitimate  uses  of  firearms. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  broad  con- 
sensus that  we  should  not  allow  indi- 
viduals to  have  guns  unless  they  are 
capable  of  using  them  safely  and  legiti- 
mately. The  consensus  is  that  convicts, 
mental  incompetents,  and  those  who  are 
too  young  to  be  responsible  ought  not  to 
have  gims. 


Most  people  are  agreed  that  to  prevent 
guns  from  getting  into  the  hands  of  tho.se 
who  ought  not  to  have  them  it  is  desir- 
able that  we  restrict  sales  of  handgun,s 
and  long  guns  through  the  mall  and  to 
out-of-state  residents. 

Some  have  argued  that  the  secciid 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  controis 
the  privilege  of  private  individuals  to 
keep  guns.  Court  decisions  and  respected 
legal  scholars'  opinions  indicate  that  tlie 
second  amendment  was  designed  to  a.s- 
sure  the  rights  of  the  States  to  maintain 
militias,  and  not  to  convey  any  individual 
right  to  possess  firearms  entirely  free  of 
governmental  regulation. 

The  bill  which  has  been  reported  to  us 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  includes  pro- 
visions to  prohibit  sales  of  shotguns  and 
rifles  through  the  mail  and  to  out-cl- 
State  residents.  This  bill  also  imposes 
recordkeeping  requirements  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sale  of  ammunition.  I  tliink 
there  is  broad  agreement  that  the  regu- 
lation embodied  in  this  bill  is  desirable 
and  I  support  it. 

Tlie  real  issue  which  is  now  before  us 
is  whether  adequate  protection  can  be 
obtained  by  these  measures  alone  or 
whether  it  is  necessary  or  desirable  to 
institute  further  regulations  to  include 
licensing  of  gun  owners  and  registration 
of  their  firearms. 

This  is  a  question  to  which  I  ha\e 
devoted  much  time  and  sober  thought.  It 
is  my  considered  judgment  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  keep  guns  from  convicts  or 
incompetents  unless  we  require  both  li- 
censing and  registration. 

There  are  more  than  50  million  guns 
in  private  hands  in  the  country  today. 
Unless  we  take  adequate  steps  to  prohibit 
these  weapons  from  getting  into  t!:e 
hands  of  those  who  are  not  capable  "f 
using  them  wisely,  it  will  not  do  much 
good  to  prevent  newly  manufactured  or 
imported  guns  from  going  to  them. 

If  we  restrict  the  sale  of  ammunition 
to  those  who  have  licenses  and  have  per- 
mits for  the  type  of  weapon  for  which 
the  ammunition  is  .sought  we  will  be  able 
to  exercise  some  meaningful  decree  of 
control  over  the  presently  outstanding 
inventory  of  firearms. 

Registration  will  encourage  gun  own- 
ers to  at  all  times  know  where  their 
firearms  are,  and  it  will  also  aid  the 
police  in  tracing  weapons  used  in  crimes. 

Licensing  will  restrict  to  those  who  are 
not  clearly  unqualified  the  privilege  of 
owning  a  gun.  Thus  private  individuals 
and  dealers  will  not  transfer  guns  to 
those  who  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
licenses  because  of  their  criminal  records. 

Licensing  and  registration  will  also  en- 
able police  to  arrest  and  pro.secute  these 
who  illegally  have  firearms  before  those 
arms  are  used  in  violent  crimes. 

The  amendments  which  will  be  p:c- 
.sented  to  the  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee would  establish  a  framework  in 
which  the  individual  States  could  enact 
and  enforce  effective  registration  and 
licensing  programs.  Federal  controls 
would  be  applied  only  in  States  which  did 
not  implement  adequate  standards.  Ade- 
quate programs  would  have  only  to  re- 
quire identification  of  gim  license  appli- 
cants, restrictions  concerning  criminal 
records,    age,    mental    competence    and 
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dru?  and  alcohol  addiction,  and  a  means 
of  verifying  information  given  in  this 
regard. 

Licenses  could  be  sold  by  gun  dealers 
when  the  roquncd  information  was  pre- 
.scnted.  While  it  is  clear  that  licensing 
and  registration  would  result  in  some 
inconvenience,  it  is  also  clear  that  the 
inconvenience  would  be  minimal  and  that 
the  extra  protection  from  unqualified 
t;un  owners  would  be  substantial. 

The  facts  on  the  deaths  and  injuries 
cau.>ed  by  firearms  are  astounding.  I 
would  like  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks to  include  a  fact  sheet  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  which 
liighlights  the  extent  of  gun  ownership, 
the  numbers  of  incidents  involving  fire- 
arms, and  the  opinion  polls  indicating 
the  overwhelming  popular  support  of  gun 
recistration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  live  in  a  complicated 
.'ociety  in  which  minimal  regulation  is 
the  only  protection  of  real  freedom.  In- 
discriminate ownership  of  flreanns 
threatens  the  safety  of  every  i^erson  in 
the  country.  I  believe  that  it  is  our  obli- 


gation to  take  adequate  steps  to  keep 
firearms  from  those  who  arc  not  capable 
of  using  them  safely  or  legitimately, 
Otherwise  we  will  soon  forfeit  the  free- 
dom to  walk  the  streets  in  safety.  We 
lequire  licenses  to  be  married,  certifi- 
cates to  be  dead,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  too  much  to  ask  that  we  require 
permits  to  keep  deadly  firearms. 

Tlie  material  referred  to  follows: 
Firearms  Pacts 

(Complied  by  Criminal  Division,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  July  16,  1968.) 

I.    FIREARMS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 

(a)    Facts  and  Figures 

Estimates  of  lirearms  In  private  hands 
range  from  50  ■  to  100 »  millions  firearms. 

An  estimated  42.5  million  Americans  own 
lirearms." 

In  1967,  4.6  million  firearms  were  purchased 
for  private  use  In  the  United  States.* 

2  million  firearms  are  manufactured  do- 
mestlcr.Uy  of  which  10'",  are  rifles  and  shot- 
guns.'' 

More  than  1.2  million  firearms  are  im- 
ported each  year." 

60";,  of  tlie  imported  firearms  are  hand- 
guns." 


( b)  Firearms  Sold  in  the  United  States  for  individual  Use  • 


1963' 

1964  - 

1965  a 

1966  2 

1967  2 

Percent  of 
increase 
1963-67 

Rifles       

875.440 

1.019.000 
936.000 

500. 000 
2.455.000 

1.286.000 

1,190.000 

587. 000 

3,063.000 

1,376.000 

1.422.000 

846. 000 

3.644.000 

1.882,000 

1.515,000 

1.138.000 

a  4, 585, 000 

115 

603,039 

151 

Pis'ols  revolvers 

ToUl 

496.139 

1.974.618 

139 
132 

•Statistics  compiled  b^  the  Standard  Research  Institute.  June  11.  19G8:  Statement  of  Arnold  Kotz.  Stanford  ResMrch 
Institute,  Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency,  Judiciary  Committee,  United  btates 
Senate.  90th  Congress,  June  27.  1968. 

■  Census  data. 

■  Derived  Irom  excise  Ian  receipts  industry  data  and  census  data.        ,        ,,  ...    .u.  ,,-i.«H  <:i»t«  („,  ...rcnnai  i.te 
!The  total  quantity  ot  (.rearms  is  derived  from  the  total  wholesale  value  of  firearms  sold  in  the  Unted  States  lor  persona  use 

ana  tne  average  wholesale  cost  ot  domestically  manufactured  guns.  Had  the  lovirer  average  price  of  foreign-made  firearms  tjeen 
i,nclua»j  1  the  average  price  the  estimate  of  total  lirearms  would  have  been  about  10-percent  higher. 


(CI  Imports 
In  recent  years,  imports,  particularly  im- 
ports of  pistols  and  revolvers,  have  increased 
shrtrplv.  (Consumer  Products  Division.  Busi- 
ness and  Defense  Services  Administration. 
U;uied  States  Department  of  Commerce.  Bu- 
reau of  Census  Data,  Exports  and  Imports  i  : 


.  Pistols  and 

Total 

Year 

revolvers 

Rifles 

Shotguns 

imports 

1953 

79. 000 

198.000 

93.000 

370, 000 

1961 

223.000 

219,000 

120,000 

562.000 

1961 

253,000 

181.000 

139.000 

573.000 

19fi5 

347.000 

245.000 

174.000 

766. 000 

'9nfi 

513.000 

291,000 

192.000 

996.000 

1%7.. 

747.000 

239.000 

222,000 

1,208.000 

Theodore  Roosevelt;  wounded.  October  14. 
1912.' 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt;  assaulted.  Febru- 
ary 15,  1933." 

Harry  S.  Truman;  assaulted,  November  1, 

1950. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  assassinated, 
November  22.   1963. 

Other  Elected  Officials 

State  Senator  Almon  Case  of  West  Tennes- 
see; assassinated.  January,  1867. 

Chief  Justice  of  the  New  Mexico  Territory, 
John  P.  Slough;  assassinated,  December  21. 
1867. 


In  the  first  4  months  of  1968,  392.000 
handguns  have  been  Imported.  Last  year  In 
the  first  4  months,  224.600  handguns  were 
imported.  If  this  year's  rate  continues  un- 
abated, the  total  for  the  year  will  be  1.560,000 
handguns  imported.  This  rate  will  be  nearly 
20  times  the  rate  10  years  ago.  and  nearly 
double  last  year's  rate.  Virtually  all  handgun 
Imports  are  for  private  use. 

II.  SOME  PUBLIC  FIGURES  IN  UNITED  STATES  AS- 
SASSINATED. WOUNDED  OR  ASSAl^LTED  WITH 
FIREARMS 

Presidents 

.Andrew  Jackson:  assaulted.  January  30. 
1835. 

Abraham  Lincoln;  assassinated,  April  14, 
1865. 

James  A.  Garfield;  assassinated,  July  2. 
1881. 

William  McKinley;  assassinated.  Septem- 
ber 6.  1901. 


'  President's  National  Crime  Commission 
Report,  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society, 
p.  239. 

-  Consumer  Products  Division.  Business 
.ind  Defense  Services  Administration,  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce,  estimates 
between  75-100  million  firearms  in  private 
hands. 

'  Shooting  Industry  magazine,   1968. 

'Stanford  Research  Institute.  June  11. 
1963,  see  p.  2. 

'•  Consumer  Products  Division.  Business 
and  Defense  Services  Administration.  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce.  1963  Pro- 
duction, Census  of  Manufactures. 

''Consumer  Products  Division.  Business 
and  Defense  Services  Administration.  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of 
Census  Data.  Exports  and   Imports. 

•Consumer  Products  Division,  Business 
and  Defense  Services  Administration,  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of 
Census  Data.   Exports  and   ImpKjrts. 

'  While  campaigning  for  office. 

» Prior  to  being  sworn-ln  as  President. 


Congressman  James  Hinds;  assassinated. 
October  12,  1868. 

Former  Senator  Samuel  C.  Pomeroy; 
wounded.  October  11,  1873. 

State  Senator  Smith  of  Tennessee; 
wounded.  December  9.  1881. 

Former  Mayor  John  Bowman  of  St.  Louis; 
assassinated.  November  21.  1885. 

Mayor  Carter  H,  Harrison.  Sr.  of  Chicago; 
as.sa.';sinated.  October  28,  1893. 

William  Ooebel,  successful  Kentucky 
gubernatorial  candidate;  assassinated,  Janu- 
ary 30,  1900. 

Mayor  William  J.  Gaynor  of  New  York; 
wounded.  August  9,   191(3. 

Senat^jr  Charles  B.  Henderson:  wounded, 
March  5,  1921. 

Mayor  Anton  Cermak  of  Chicago;  assas- 
sinated. February   15,   1933. 

Illinois  State's  Attorney  Thomas  J.  Court- 
ney; assaulted.  March  24.  1935. 

Senator  Huey  Long;  assassinated,  Septem- 
ber 9.  1935. 

Mayor  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  of  Minnea- 
polis:  assrailted.  February  6.  1947. 

State  Senator  T&m  Anglln  of  Oklahoma; 
wounded.  May  7,  1947. 

Senator  John  W.  Brlcker;  assaulted, 
July  12.  1947. 

Congressman  Alvln  M.  Bentley;  wounded, 
March  1.  1954. 

Congressman  Ben  F.  Jensen;  wounded, 
March  1,  1954. 

Congressman  Clifford  Davis;  wounded, 
March  1.  1954. 

Congressman  George  H.  Fallon;  wounded, 
March  1,  1954. 

Congressman  Kenneth  A.  Roberts;  wound- 
ed. March  1,  1954. 

Congressman  Leslie  C.  Arends;  wounded, 
March  1.  1954. 

Governor  J.  Lindsay  Almond  of  Virginia; 
assaulted.  April  11,  1959. 

Governor  John  Connally;  wounded.  No- 
vember 22.  1963. 

Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy;  assassinated, 
June  5,  1968. 

Senator  James  O.  Eastland;  assaulted,  July 
12,  1968. 

Prominent  Civil  Rights  Incidents 

Medgar  Evers;  assassinated,  June  13,  1963. 

Andrew  Goodman;  assassinated,  June  21, 
1964. 

James  Chaney;  assassinated,  June  21.  1964. 

Michael  Schwerner;  assassinated,  June  21, 
1964. 

Lemuel  Penn;  assassinated.  July.  1964. 

Mrs.  Viola  Greg  Litizzo;  assassinated. 
March  26,  1965. 

Rev.  Jonathan  Daniels;  assassinated,  Sep- 
tember 13,  1965. 

Rev.  Martin  Luther  King;  assassinated, 
April  4,  1968. 

Others 

Lee  Harvey  Oswald;  assassinated,  Novem- 
ber 24.  1963." 

Malcom  X  (Black  Muslims) :  assassinated, 
February  21,  1965. 

George  Lincoln  Rockwell  (American  Nazi 
Party);   assassinated,  August  25,  1967. 

lU.  FIREARMS  CRIMES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

In  1967:  '"  7.700  people  were  \ictims  of 
homicides  by  means  of  firearms:  55,000  peo- 
ple were  victims  of  aggravated  assaults  by 
means  of  firearms:  71,000  armed  robberies 
were  committed  by  means  of  firearms;  a  total 
of  134.000  homicldee.  assaults  and  robberies 
were  committed  with  firearms  In  1967. 

In  1967.  11.000"  people  committed  suicide 


1"  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Uniform 
Crime  Reports,  1967  (to  be  released  to  the 
public  in  August  1968) . 

"  Figures  based  on  data  supplied  by  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Statistics,  Public 
Health  Service.  United  States  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Monthly 
Vital  Statistics  Report,  Vol.  17,  No.  1,  March 
26,  1968. 
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with  firearms  and  2,800 


occurred  by  firearms  mlsi  se. 


people  die  by  flre- 
lomlcldes,   sulcldee, 


>f  50  people  die  by 


tween  1900-1966: 


Each  year,  nearly  20,00 
arms   misuse   including 
and  accidents. 

Each  day,  an  average 
firearms  misuse,  or  1  dea|h  by  firearms  every 
30  minutes. 

In  the  United  States  b 

269,000  people  were  flrfarms  homicide  vie 
tlms. 

360,000  people  comml^d  suicide  by  fire 
arms 

138,000  fieople  were  kll^  In  flrearmis  accl 
dents. 

A  total  of  767,000  peo^e  have  been  killed 
by  firearms  misuse  betw«  'n  1900-1966 


Between    1960-1967,   4 


officers  were  slain  In  the  i  erformance  of  their 
duties.  Of  these,  394  (96f,)  were  killed  with 
firearms." 

During    the    four   year!  [ 
armed  robberies  with  a  e  m  Increased  58''; 

During  the  four  year  p  riod,  1964-1967,  as- 
saults with  a  gim  Increase  a  77' 

One  out  of  every  20  ass  i 
other  than  a  firearm  res  ilts  In  death.  How- 
ever, w^ea  firearms  are  ui  ed.  one  out  of  every 
five  asfi^ylts  results  In  t^  death  of  the  vic- 
tim 

In  all  our  wars,  600,0(4  "  Americana  have 
lost  their  lives;   since   13  0,  nearly  800,000  '" 


Americans  have  lost  theli 


arms  misuses  In  the  Unlti  a  States 
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Ve*r 


1900  10  19  E> 


Homicides 


1900 (J) 

1901 (0 

1902 (a) 

1903 (J) 

1904 M 

1905 (0 

1906 («) 

1907 0) 

1908 (0 

1909 (I) 

1910 1,174 

1911 1.743 

1912 1.775 

1913 2.123 

1914 2,366 

1915 2.213 

1916 2.708 

1917 3,205 

1918 3,475 

1919 4.247 

1920 4.178 

1921 5.178 

1922 5,430 

1923 5,422 

1924 5,736 

1925 5,908 

1926...  6.035 

1927 6.004 


"  Figures  based  on  dat  >  supplied 
National  Center  for  Healtl    Statistics, 
Health  Service,  United  Stt  les  Department  of 


Health,    Education,    and 


Vital  Statistics  Report,  Vo  :  17,  No 


28.  1968  and  .4ccide7if  Fac 


llshed  by  the  National  Safe  ;y  Council. 


"  National    Center    for 
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J2(hj  19,  10  us 


accidental  deaths 


law   enforcement 


period.    1964-1967. 


ults  with  a  weapon 


lives  through  flre- 


THE    UNITED    STATES, 


Suicides        Accidents 


449 
439 
449 
520 
585 
741 
1.230 
1.522 
1.931 
2.017 
2,173 
2,559 
2.462 
2.609 
2.950 
3.266 
3.066 
3.057 
3.372 
3.204 
3.078 
4.015 
3.831 
3.825 
4,197 
4,209 
4.469 
4.864 


543 

558 

623 

653 

730 

524 

800 

707 

808 

794 

967 

1.147 

1.165 

1.399 

1,370 

1.297 

1.474 

1.607 

2.030 

2.284 

2.168 

2.245 

2.457 

2.520 

2.497 

2,482 

2.497 

2.647 

by  the 
Ptibllc 


Welfare. 


Monthly 
1.  March 


J.  July  1968,  pub- 


lealth    Statistics. 


vestlgatlon    Uni- 
te be  released  to 


Public  Health  Service,  Unifed  States  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Educatlon.jind  Welfare,  Vital 
Statistics  of  the  United  States  and  Mortality 
Statistics.  See  chart  IV 

"  Federal    Bureau    of 
form  Crime  Repwrts,  1967 
the  public  In  August   196^. 
"  Same  as  14  above. 
'•  Same  as  14  above. 
"  Statement    of   Senator! 
nedy  on  July   11.   1967. 
Senate    Subcommittee    oni 
quency.  Judiciary  Commit 
Senate,  90th  Congress,  p. 

i«  Principal    Wars     in 
States  Has  Participated.  EMij 
cal  ServlcflB.  OfHce  of  the 
fense.  Nov.  7.   1957;   Depariment  of  Defense 
Press  Release.  No.  644-68,  ,  uly   11.   1D68 
'»  See  chart  IV.  * 


torfF 
H^ 


Robert    F.    Ken- 
Ings  before  the 
Juvenile    Delln- 
Unlted  States 
8. 

tcTi  the  United 
ctor  of  Statlstl- 
ecretary  of  De- 


IV.   DEATHS   FROM   FIREARMS   IN    THE   UNITED    STATES 
1900  to  1966  1— Continued 


YMr 


Homicides 


Suicides       Accidents 


1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1938. 

1939. 

1940. 

1941. 

1942. 

1943. 

1944. 

1945. 

1946. 

1947. 

1948. 

1949. 

1950. 

1951 

1952. 

1953. 

1954.. 

1955.. 

1956.. 

1957.. 

1958.. 

1959.. 

I960.. 

1%1    . 

I%2  . 

1%3.. 

1964  . 

1965  . 

1966  . 


6.668 
6,362 
6,995 
7.335 
7,252 
7.863 
7,702 
6.506 
6.016 
5.701 
5.055 
4.799 
4,655 
4.525 
4.204 
3.444 
3,449 
4,029 
4,966 
4.922 
4.894 
4.235 
4.179 
3.898 
4.244 
4.013 
4.115 
3.807 
4.039 
4.010 
4.230 
4.457 
4.627 
4.753 
4.954 
5,126 
5,474 
6,158 
6,855 


5,366 
5.565 
6,735 
7,409 
7,940 
7,798 
7,296 
6,830 
6.771 
7.073 
7.357 
6,944 
7.073 
6.385 
6.117 
5.076 
4.808 
5.321 
6,276 
6.691 
6.660 
7.215 
7.377 
6.873 
7.013 
7,293 
7,539 
7,763 
7,817 
7.841 
8.871 
8.788 
9.017 
9.037 
9.487 
9.595 
9.806 
9.898 
10,407 


777 
962 
06S 
989 
877 
026 


3,023 
2,854 
2.882 
2.629 
2,696 
2.582 
2.390 
2.414 
2.741 
2.318 
2,412 
2,454 
2,816 
2,386 
2,270 
2,326 
2.174 
2.247 
2.210 
2.277 
2.281 
2.120 
2.202 
2.369 
2.172 
2.258 
2.334 
2.204 
2.092 
2.263 
2.275 
2.344 
2.558 


Total 269,436 

360,217 

138,265 

Homicides 

269  436 

Suicides        

360  217 

Accidents 

138  265 

Firearms  deaths,  1900  to  1966.. 

767  918 

'  For  the  years  prior  to  1933.  this  chart  includes  deaths  only 
lor  the  leRistration  States  o(  the  respective  years  Data  tor  the 
entire  United  Slates  was  not  available  until  1933  For  1900  10 
States  and  the  District  ol  Columbia  are  included  The  10  Stales 
are  Massachusetts.  New  Jersey.  Connecticut.  New  Hampshire 
New  York.  Rhode  Island.  Vermont,  Maine,  MichiRan.  and 
Indiana  Other  States  were  included  later  The  chart  does  not 
reflect  the  1967  statistics  Theielore.  the  actual  number  ot 
deaths  from  firearms  m  the  United  States  since  !900  is  sub- 
stantially greater  than  reflected  in  the  chart 

■  Data  not  available  tor  homicides.  1900-  1909 

Source:  National  Center  lor  Health  Statistics,  Public  Health 
Service.  US  Department  ol  Health,  Education,  and  Wellare 
Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States  and  Mortality  Statistics. 

STATE    GUN    LAWS   COMPARED  ™ 

(a)  Murder  rates 
60%  of  all  murders  In  the  United  States 
are  by  firearms."  with  a  national  average  of 
5.6  murders  per  100.000  population. =>  States 
with  strong  firearms  laws  tend  to  have  fewer 
murders  with  guns  than  States  with  weak 
firearms  laws  and  tend  to  have  lower  over- 
all murder  rates. 


Pefcento  I 

murders  by 

hrearms 


Overall 
murder  rate 
per  100,000 


Strong  gun-law  Stales: 
Pennsylvania 
New  Jersey. . 
New  York 
Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island 

Weak  gun-law  States: 

Ari2ona 

Nevada 

Texas.    . 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 


43.2 

3.2 

38.6 

3.5 

31.8 

4.8 

35.5 

2.4 

24.0 

1.4 

66.4 

6.1 

66.9 

10.6 

68.7 

9.1 

70.9 

9.7 

62.0 

9.9 

The  following  table  is  a  geographic  break- 
down of  murder  rates,  percentages  of  murder 
by  gun.  and  the  population  density  of  the 


-■"Federal    Bureau    of    Investigation    Law 
Enforcement  Bulletin,  October  1966,  p.  22. 
-'FBI  Uniform  Crime  Reports  1966,  p.  6. 
-  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Reports  1966,  p.  4. 


United  States  The  murder  rates  per  one  hun- 
dred thousand  population  are  based  on  ng. 
ures  in  the  1966  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Reixirt 
and  the  figures  on  percentages  of  murder  by 
gun  are  culled  from  an  FBI  survey  cover. ng 
the  period  1962-1965.  The  density  of  popuki- 
tlon  for  each  of  the  suites  Is  based  on  rhe 
1960  census.  The  figures  in  parentheses  :  i. 
lowing  each  state's  statistics  are  the  rank 
order  (high  to  low)   for  each  category; 

ANALYSIS  OF  MURDER  RATES,  PERCENTAGES  OF  MURDER 
BY  GUN.  AND  POPULATION  DENSITY,  UNITED  STATES 
BY  GEOGRAPHIC  REGIONS' 


Murder 
rat* 


Percent 
by  gun 


Population 
density 


1    NORTHEASTERN 
STATES 

Connecticut       2.0(42) 

Maine                2.2  (39) 

Massachusetts  ..  2.4  (38) 

New  Hampshire 1.9(43) 

Rhode  Island 14  (50) 

Vermont  .       1. 5  (49) 

1   MIDDLE  ATLANTIC 
STATES 

New  Jersey  3  5  (31) 

New  York  4  8  (23) 

Pennsylvania  3  2  (32) 

3.  NORTH  CENTRAL 
STATES 

Illinois  ...           6  9  (16) 

Indiana 4  0(29) 

Michigan 4  7(24) 

Ohio 4  5(26) 

Wisconsin 1.9(44) 

Iowa 1.6  (47) 

Kansas       3.5  (30) 

Minnesota 2.2(40) 

Missouri 5  4  (21) 

Nebraska       1  8  (45) 

North  Dakota 1  8  (46) 

South  Dakota     1.5  (48) 

4  SOUTH 

South  Atlantic: 

Delaware 8  2  (11) 

Florida 10.3    (6) 

Geoigu 11.3    (3) 

Maryland       7  0  (15) 

North  Carolina 8  7(10) 

South  Carolina 11.6    (2) 

Virginia       6.5  (17) 

West  Virginia 4.2  (27) 

East  South  central: 

Alabama 10.9    (4) 

Kentucky 7.0  (14) 

Mississippi 9.7    (8) 

Tennessee „  7.8(12) 

West  South  central: 

Arkansas 7.1  (13) 

Louisiana 9.9    (7) 

Oklahoma 5.5(20) 

Texas 9.1    (9) 

5  WEST 

Mountain: 

Arizona 6. 1  <18) 

Colorado 4.0(28) 

Idaho 3.0  (33) 

Montana 2.8(35) 

Nevada 10.6    (5) 

New  Mexico 6.1  (19) 

Utah..     2.0(41) 

Wyoming 4.9(22) 

Pacific: 

Alaska 12.9    (1) 

California 4.6  (25) 

Hawaii 2.9  (34) 

Oregon. 2.7  (36) 

WadiingtOfl.. 2.5(37) 


48.3  (43)  517.5  ,4) 
52  3  (4n)  31  3  M6) 
35.5  (47)  654  i  ,u 
66.7  (13)  67.  J  (ii) 
24.0  (49)  812.4  ,1. 
100.0    (1)    42.0(1.') 


38  6  (46)  806  7 
31.8  (48)  350.1 
43.2  (45)  251  !) 


54.8  (38)  180  3  (.J) 
61.6  (27)  128  S  (,,•) 
45  9  (44)  137.2  i  ) 
60.3  (29)  236.9    (8) 

55.9  (35)     72.2  (,'?) 


61  9  (25) 

49.2  (.'8) 

64.  2  (20) 

26  6  1'-) 

56  7  (34) 

42  7  c.) 

65.5  (18) 

62.5  .   •) 

70  3     (8) 
17  4  (50) 

18.4  (18) 
9,1  (;t) 

66  7  (12) 

8  9  (44) 

58.0  (33) 

225.6    in 

66  0  (17) 

91  3  11) 

66.6  (14) 

67  7  I   ^i 

48  6  (42)  3il  0    o) 

68.5  (10) 

92  9  (.6) 

73.3     (2) 

78.7  (-9) 

60.9  (28) 

99.6  (:4> 

63.9  (21) 

77.3  en 

59.6  (31) 

64.0  (/6) 

73.0    (3) 

76.2  1,'!) 

70.9    (7) 

46. 1  (.'9) 

66.4  (16) 

85.4  i.i) 

65.0  (19) 

34.0  (34) 

61.6  (26) 

72.2  (.J) 

61.9  (24) 

64  0  (.'5) 

68.7    (9) 

36. 5  (13) 

66.4  (15) 

11.5  (41) 

58.7  (32) 

16  9  (40) 

60.  0  (30) 

8.1  (45) 

72.0    (5) 

4.6  ,47) 

66.9  (11) 

2.6  (49) 

63.7  (22) 

7.8  (46) 

72.3     (4) 

10  8  (42) 

54.8  (37) 

3.  4  (48) 

71.4     (6) 


.4(b0) 


50.1  (41)  100.4  (13) 
52.9  (39)  98.6  (15) 
62.5  (23)  18.4  (J9) 
54.9  (36)    42.8  (30) 


'  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency.  Judiciary  Committee,  U.S.  Senate,  90th  Cong. 
p.  731 

(b)    Effect  of  comparatively  strong  gun 
control   laws 

New  Jersey:  =»  In  New  Jersey,  which  has  a 
strict  gun  control  law.  from  August  2,  1966 
(effective  date  of  a  strong  New  Jersey  law) 
to  May  31.  1968  (a  22-month  period).  State 
and  l(5cal  police  approved  94,221  rifle  and 
shotgun  Identification  cards  and  pistol  per- 


» Statement  of  New  Jersey  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Arthur  J.  Sills  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Juvenile  Delinquency.  United 
States  Senate.  90th  Congress,  June  26.  1968. 
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mlts.  On  the  other  hand,  criminal  records 
were  determined  In  approximately  T^.  of 
all  applications,  and  1,659  applications  were 
denied.  Approximately  75 '^  of  State  Police 
denials  were  fcr  criminal  records.  Including 
.such  offenses  as  first  degree  murder,  rape, 
burglary,  breaking  and  entering,  lewdness, 
and  sex  crimes  of  various  type.s. 

California:  -'  In  a  single  year,  police  checks 
(if  purchases  from  dealers  thwarted  mere  than 
800  Illegal  purchases.  Of  the  806  Ineligible 
[)urchasers.  697  were  ex-convlcts.  74  were 
narcotics  addicts,  27  were  aliens  and  8  were 
minors. 

(c)   Mail  order  problem 

Chicago:  In  1965,  of  4,069  Chicago  mall 
order  gun  purchases  from  Just  three  dealers 
la  California,  948  had  prior  criminal  records 
which  would  have  precluded  purchase  in 
that  city;  thus,  one-quarter  of  the  mall  order 
jiurchasers  had  criminal  records  ■ 

New  Jersey:  Survey  of  mall  order  gun  re- 
cipients In  New  Jersey  showed  that  40%  were 
persons  without  permits  (which  New  Jersey 
l.iw  requires).  In  44%  of  those  cases,  the 
person  had  a  prior  criminal  record.-" 

District  of  Columbia:  25',',  of  the  mall 
order  gun  recipients  In  the  District  of  Ckj- 
lumbla  had  criminal  records.-" 

Indiana:  10%  of  the  mall  order  gun  pur- 
chasers had  criminal  records. =■• 

Connecticut:  13^;  of  the  mall  order  gun 
purchasers  had  criminal  records. 

(d)    Gun  sales  to  nonresidents 

Massachusetts:  During  a  10-year  period. 
Massachusetts  State  Police  traced  87^7  or 
4.!i06  guns  used  in  crimes  In  that  state  to 
purchases  outside  Massachusetts.-"' 


=' Statement  of  California  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Thomas  C.  Lynch  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Juvenile  Delinquency.  United 
Slates  Senate.  90th  (Congress.  June  28.  1968. 

■  Statement  of  Carl  K.  Miller,  Chicago  Po- 
lice Department,  Chicago,  Illinois,  On  June 
2,  1965.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency,  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  United  States  Senate,  89th 
Congress,  p.  278. 

-  Statement  of  Arthur  J.  SlUs,  Attorney 
General,  New  Jersey,  on  June  3,  1965,  Hear- 
l:;gs  before  the  Subcommittee  to  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  Judiciary  Committee, 
United  States  Senate,  89th  Congress,  p.  405. 

■-'  Statement  of  John  B.  Layton.  Chief  of 
Police.  Washington,  D.C.  on  June  2,  1965,  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  to  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency.  Judiciary  Committee, 
United  States  Senate,  89th  Congress,  p.  290. 

-^  Letter  from  George  A.  Everett.  Superin- 
tendent. Indiana  State  Police.  Letter  dated 
April  22.  1964.  Hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency. 
Judiciarv  Committee.  United  States  Senate. 

'*  Statement  by  Richard  R.  Caples,  Com- 
missioner, Department  of  Public  Safety.  Bos- 


Dctroit:  90  out  of  every  100  guns  confis- 
cated from  lawbreakers  were  not  registered 
In  Michigan  (which  requires  registration);  a 
majority  or  these  unregistered  guns  were  ob- 
tained in  a  nearby  city  In  a  neighboring  state 
with  non-existent  gun  controls." 

VI.    RIFLES     AND     SHOTGUNS 

(a)    Crimes  committed  with  rifles  and 
shotguns 

1967 — 1,850  rifle  and  shotgun  homicides.*^ 
1966 — 1,750  rifle  and  shotgun  homicides.-'' 
1965 — 1,690  rifle  and  shotgun  homicides.^' 
1964 — 1,545  rifle  and  shotgun  liomicides.- 
Nearly  30 ':',_,  ot  all  homicides  by  firearms  are 

committed  with  rifles  and  shotguns.^' 
(b)    Seizures 
During  1960-65,  the  police  in  40  cities  re- 
ported   taking   more    than    50,000   rifles   and 

shotguns   from   persons  possessing  or   using 

them  unlawfully.'- 

Rifles  and  shotguns  seized  from  Juve- 

mles 805 

Rifles  and  shotguns  seized  in  mur- 
ders   1.210 

Rifles    and    shotguns   seized    In   rob- 
beries       2,908 

Rifles    and    shotguns    seized    in    as- 
saults   4.179 

Rifles  and  shotguns  seized  in  Illegal 

activities' 37.  165 

Rifles  and  shotguns  seized  in  Illegal 
weapon  charges 4.  478 

Total    50.745 


ton.  Massachusetts,  Exhibits  84.  85.  on  June 
13,  1965,  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
10  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency.  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  United  States  Senate,  89th 
Congress  p.  346-347. 

■"  Statement  by  William  L.  Cahalan,  Pros- 
ecuting Attorney,  Wayne  County,  Michigan, 
On  July  18,  1967,  Hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency, Judiciary  Committee,  United  States 
Senate,  90th  Congress,  p.  369. 

■■'■>  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Uniform 
Crime  Repwrts.  1967  (to  be  released  to  the 
public  in  August  1968). 

"  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Uniform 
Crime  Reports.  1966,  page  7. 

■ '  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Uniform 
Crime  Reports,  1965,  page  6. 

-  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Uniform 
Crime  Reports,  1964,  pages  6,  7. 

•'"  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Uniform 
Crime  Reports.  1966.  page  6. 

'■  Survey  conducted  by  the  Staff  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency, Judiciary  Committee,  United  States 
Senate,  dated  March  15.  1966,  entitled  "R6s- 
um6  of  Subcommittee  Questionnaire  on  Rifle 
and  Shotgun  Misuse  in  Cities  of  100,000  or 
More." 


VII, 


-FIREARMS  DEATHS  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  WITH  STRICT  FIREARMS  CONTROLS  ARE  SIGNIFICANTLY  LOWER  THAN 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES' 

(Number  and  rate  per  100,000  population) 


Country 


Homicide 


Suicide 


Accident 


Number 


Rate 


Number 


Rate        Number 


Rate 


Population 


United  States  (1966) 6,855  3.5  10,407  5.3  2.558  1.3  195,936,000 

Australia  (1965) 57  .5  331  2.9  94  .8  11,360,000 

Belgium  (1965) 20  .2  82  .9  11  .1  9,464.000 

Canada(1966) 98  .5  609  3.1  197  1.0  19.604.000 

Denmark(1965) 6  .1  48  1.0  4  .1  4.758.000 

tngland  and  Wales (1966) 27  .1  173  .4  53  .1  54.595.000 

France(1966) 132  .3  879  1.8  25  .5  48.922,000 

Cerman  Federal  Republic (1965) 78  .1  484  .9  89  .2  59.041.000 

l!3ly(1964) 243  .5  370  .7  175  .3  51.576.000 

j3Ban(1965) 16  .0  68  .1  78  .1  97.960.000 

Netherlands  (1965) 5  .0  11  .1  4  .0  12.292,000 

S«eden(l966) .    ...             14  .2  192  2.5  20  .3  7,734.000 

'  World  Health  Organization;  Bureau  ot  Vital  Statistics.  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  Compiled  by  Stanford 

Research  Institute.  June  11.  1968;  statement  ot  Arnold  Kotz.  Stanford  Research  Institute,  before  the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquencr.  Judiciary  Committee.  U.S.  Senate.  June  27.  1968. 


Vin.    PtTBLIC    OPINION    POLLS 

Harris  Survey.  June  1968:  81%  of  the 
American  people  favor  registration  of  all  fire- 
arms. 

Harris  Survey.  April  1968:  By  71  to  23  per 
cent,  the  American  people  favor  the  passage 
of  Federal  laws  that  would  place  tight  con- 
trols over  the  sale  of  guns  In  this  country. 

A  cross-section  of  1634  homes  was  asked 
this  question  on  gun  control  legislation: 

"Do  you  favor  or  oppose  Federal  laws  which 
would  control  the  sales  of  guns,  such  as 
making  all  persons  register  all  gun  purchases 
no  matter  where  they  buy  them?" 

(In  percent) 


Nationwide 

East      

Midwest 

South 

West 

Own  gun    . 
Don't  own  gun. 

Whites , 

Negroes 


Favor        Oppose      Not  sure 


6 
10 
4 
7 
1 
4 
8 
6 
8 


71 

23 

70 

20 

69 

27 

71 

22 

77 

22 

65 

31 

79 

13 

71 

23 

69 

23 

The  patterns  of  gun  ownership  shows  wide 
variation  by  region,  size  of  place,  and  by 
race: 

"Do  you  or  does  anyone  In  your  house  own 
a  gun?" 

(In  percent) 

Own  gun       Don't 
own  gun 


Nationwide 

East      

Midwest 

South 

West 

Cities 

Suburbs 

Towns 

Rural  

All  whites    

Whites  under  $15,000  income... 

All  Negroes 

Negroes  under  $15,000  income. 


51 

49 

34 

66 

55 

45 

64 

36 

53 

47 

27 

73 

47 

53 

b8 

42 

78 

22 

55 

45 

47 

53 

32 

68 

36 

64 

The  Harris  Survey,  September  1967:  By  a 
decis-ive  66-to-28%  margin,  white  gun  own- 
ers favor  passage  of  a  law  in  Congress  which 
would  require  that  all  persons  "register  all 
gun  purchases  no  matter  where  they  buy 
them." 

The  cross  section  of  white  gun  owners  was 
asked :  "Do  you  favor  or  oppose  federal  laws 
which  would  control  the  sale  of  guns,  such 
as  making  all  persons  register  all  gun  pur- 
chases no  matter  where  they  buy  them?" 


(In  percenti 


Favor 

Opposed 

Not 

sure 

All  white  gun 

owners  . 

66 

28 

6 

By  region: 

East 

70 

21 

9 

Midwest 

70 

25 

5 

South 

62 

27 

11 

West 

56 

40 

4 

The  Gallup  Poll,  September  1966:  The  mood 

of  the  public  for  nearly  three  decades  has 
been  to  impose  controls  on  the  sale  and 
possession  of  weapons. 

The  survey  questions  and  findings: 
"Would  you  favor  or  oppose  a  law  whicn 
would  require  a  person  to  obtain  a  pwlice  per- 
mit before  he  or  she  could  buy  a  gun?" 


II  n  percent) 

All  persons 

68 

29 

Gun  owners 

Yes 

No            

56 
41 

No  opinion 

3 

3 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Accordinsily  the  Comj 
the  Speaker  having  re; 
Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  Y( 
the  Committee  of  the 
the  State  of  the  Unioi 
that  Committee,  havinp:' 
sideration  the  bill  'H.R. 
title  18.  United  States 
for  better  control  of  th( 
fie  in  firearms,  had  comi 
thereon. 
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littee  rose;  and 

med  the  chair. 
Chairman  of 

hole  House  on 
reported   that 

liad  under  con- 
'7735)  to  amend 
lode,  to  provide 

interstate  traf- 
tto  no  resolution 


THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON 
UN-AMERICAN  ACTTVITIES 


LONG.  BORING.  V  ASTEFUL 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  ac  Ircss  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  an  1  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  exl  aneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  licre  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  i  ?ntleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objectloi  . 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Sj  eaker.  repeated 
pleas  for  a  more  sensit  e  approach  to 
our  national  elections,  nd  continuing 
displeasure  on  the  part  o  our  electorate, 
liave  not  brought  about  any  change  in 
the  circus-and-sideshow  antics  which 
we  tolerate  in  the  nam  ;  of  American 
democracy. 

As  the  long,  hot  camps  gn  approaches 
I  wish  to  call  to  the  atter  tion  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  whi  h  appeared  in 
the    Danbury.    Conn..    I  ews-Tlmes    on 
July  15.  As  an  advocate  <  f  .shorter  cam- 
paigns  since   coming   to   the   House   in 
1959.  and  as  sponsor  of    hrce  pieces  of 
legislation  in  this  Congr  ss  to  curb  the 
excesses  of  our  elections-  H.R.  892,  H.R. 
8688,  .ind  House  Joint  R  solution  551 — 
I  am  pleased  to  find  this  >  ditorial  at  this 
time.  Much  support  has  c  me  for  shorter 
campaigns   after   the  ex.  esses   of   elec- 
tioneerin!?  have  run  the!  ■  course.  It  is 
encouraging  to  find  popu  ir  support  for 
shorter,  saner  campaigns   while  we  are 
still  approaching  the  heal  of  battle.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  1968  e  ?ctions  will  be 
the  last  in  which  both  (  indidates  and 
citizens  must  suffer  the    )resent  abuse. 
The  text  of  the  Danbu  y  News-Times 
editorial,    'Too  Long,  Tc^  Boring,  Too 
Wasteful,"  follows 

Too   LoNO,   Too   Boring.   "Ipo   Wasteful 

'■Cainpal(?ns  today  are  un:  ecessarlly  long, 
physically  taxing  on  the  car  lldates,  unduly 
boring  for  the  electorate,  an<  extraordinarily 
wasteful  in  terms  of  the  m  ney  spent  and 
the  physical  and  Intellec^al  efforts  ex- 
pended. 

The.se  were  the  words  of  C^nectlcut  Con- 
gressman John  S    Monagan 
the  House  early  this  year  a« 
some      limitation      on      the 
marathon. 

He  will  be  the  first  to  adi 
had   no   more   success   this 
.shorter  presidential  campalg 


)n  the  floor  of 

he  pleaded  for 

'quadrennial 

it  that  he  has 

ear   In    urging 

.     „   s  than  he  had 

when  he  first  brought  up  the  subject  in  1959 

But  that  does  not  make  hi    words  any  less 

valid,  or  the  need  for  shortei  campaigns  any 

less  obvious. 

Modern  means  of  commur  cation  are  be- 
ing employed  in  the  conte.'i  ;  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  two.  three  and  m  re  generations 
ago. 


If  all  the  energy  put  into 


tlcular  factions,  candidates  r  id  causes  (and 
in  tearing  down  Incumbent!  as  well  as  as- 
pirants) were  devoted  to  nn  etlng  the  real 
problems  of  today,  we  would  be  well  on  our 
way  to  solving  them  and  resting  better 
communities,  better  states,  a  better  country 
and  a  better  world. 

I 


tdvanclng  par- 


Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 
The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mi.ssouri? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
said  that  "to  be  ignorant  of  one's  igno- 
rance is  the  malady  of  ignorance."  Ig- 
norance of  the  language  contained  in  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
e:;tablishing  and  outlining  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the   Hou.se  Committee  on   Un- 
American  Activities  and  of  the  language 
contained  in  House  Resolution  148  has 
apparently  resulted  in  the  very  unusual 
aUiance  of  supporters  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee  on   Un-American  Activities  and 
members  of   the  Committee  to  Abolish 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.   The  Members  of  the  Hou.se 
have  received  a  larce  volume  of  mail  in 
opposition  to  House  Resolution  148  ap- 
parently from  persons  misinformed  as  to 
what  House  Resolution   148  does.  One 
Member  has  related  to  me  that  he  re- 
ceived a  visitation  from  two  persons  dur- 
ing the  same  day  in  opposition  to  House 
Resolution  148,  one  who  .supported  the 
committee  and  the  other  a  member  of 
the    Committee   To    Abolish    the    House 
Committee  on   Un-American  Activities. 
House  Resolution  148  is  not  an  attack 
upon  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities.  It  is  ray  resolution  and  I 
am  not  only  a  supporter  of  the  commit- 
tee but  also  a  high-ranking  member  of 
the  committee.  Thus.  House  Resolution 
148    his    emanated    from    members    of 
the  committee  itself.   It  has  bipartisan 
support  as  an  identical  resolution.  House 
Resolution  149,  has  been  introduced  by 
the  second  ranking  Republican  member 
of   the   committee,    the    Honorable   Del 
Clawson,  of  California,  and  it  has  re- 
ceived the  ardent  support  of  the  Honor- 
able John  Ashbrook.   the   ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  committee,  who 
would  be  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
the  event  of  a   Republican   House.  Mr. 
Ashbrook    voiced    strong    support    for 
House  Resolution  148  in  a  speech  on  the 
House  floor  on  July  10  appearing  on  page 
20608  of  the  Concression.'\l  Record.  In 
addition  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  the  Honorable  Edwin  Willis, 
testified  in  behalf  of  House  Resolution 
148  before  the  House  Committee  on  Rules 
which  has  reported  the  lesolution  favor- 
pbly  to  the  House. 

It  is  not  my  intent  to  change  the  mem- 
bership on  the  committee  nor  to  affect 
the  seniority  of  the  present  members  in 
any  lespect.  In  fact,  the  lesolution  spe- 
cifically provides  that  the  validity  of  any 
action  or  proceeding  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  .-ihall  not  be  af- 
fected as  well  as  any  other  governmental 
action  based  :ipon  such  committee  pro- 
ceeding or  action.  It  provides  that  all  the 
records  of  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security.  Mem- 
berships and  seniority  on  committees  are 
not  determined  by  the  rules  of  the  House 
or  by  law.  The  members  of  each  commit- 


tee are  elected  by  every  new  Congress  and 
seniority  is  determined  by  the  member- 
ship of  the  Democratic  and  Republic.T;; 
members.  For  example,  the  Republican 
caucus  this  year  decided  that  no  Mem- 
ber could  simultaneously  hold  a  major 
party  position  in  the  House  and  the  po- 
sition of  minority  ranking  member  of  - 
committee.  Consequently,  the  Honorable 
Les    Arends,  of  Illinois,  relinquished  liis 
[xjsition  as  ranking  minority  member  it 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
the  Honorable  William  Bates,  of  Mas.=;i- 
chusetts,  when  he  chose  to  assume  tl,e 
office  of  minority  whip  to  which  he  was 
elected  by  the  Republican  Members.  Thus 
there  is  no  a.ssurance  that  the  committee 
membership  and  seniority  of  any  com- 
mittee  will   remain   the  same  in   eacii 
Congre.ss.  I  would  hope  and  confidently 
expect  that  the  present  members  of  tlic 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities who  leturn  to  the  91st  Congress 
will  be  assigned  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  or  the  Hoii.'-c 
Committee  on  Internal  Security,  if  the 
rules  are  changed,   without  change  in 
their  seniority  in  accordance  with  the 
customs  and  traditions  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  need  for  a  change  in  the  rules  ;s 
readily  apparent  from  an  examination 
of  section  18  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  which  con- 
fers upon  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  its  power.  Section 
18  reads  as  follows: 

18.  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

(a)  Un-American  Activities. 

(b)  The  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, as  a  whole  or  by  .subcommittee,  i- 
authorized  to  make  from  time  to  time  Inves- 
tigations of  (1)  the  extent,  character,  and 
objects  of  un-Amerlc.an  propaganda  activities 
in  the  United  States,  (2)  the  diffusion  within 
the  United  States  of  subversive  and  ini- 
.^merican  propaganda  that  is  Instigated  froin 
foreign  countries  or  of  a  domestic  origin  and 
attacks  the  principle  of  the  form  of  govern- 
ment as  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution,  and 
(3)  all  other  questions  in  relation  thereto 
that  would  aid  Congress  in  any  necessary 
remedial  legislation. 

Paragraph  (a)  purports  to  define  the 
legislation  jurisdiction  of  the  commit- 
tee. Paragraph  ib)  purports  to  confer 
investigative  powers  upon  the  commit- 
tee. 

Admittedly,  the  above  language  is  ex- 
tremely vague  and  ambiguous.  It  is  true 
that  the  courts  have  repeatedly  held  that 
the  commmittee  does  have  power  to  in- 
vestigate and  legislate  in  the  field  of 
Communist  activity  but  the  extent  and 
meaning  of  the  above  broad  and  ambig- 
ous  language  has  been  the  source  of  de- 
bate among  both  supporters  and  enemies 
of  the  committee.  The  result  has  been 
that  the  Communists  have  been  success- 
ful  in   convincing   many   patriotic   and 
dedicated  Americans  that  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  has  the  ix)wer 
to   investigate   and   suppress   ideas   and 
thoughts.   The   vague   language,   in   my 
opinion,  is  in  large  part  responsible  for 
the  many  restrictive  court  decisions  that 
have  made  it  extremely  difficult  for  the 
committee  to  function  fairly  and  effec- 
tively. Surely,  the  American  people  real- 
ize the  necessity  of  empowering  a  con- 
gressional   committee     to    gather    the 
facts  and  inform  the  Members  of  this 
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House  the  nature  and  extent  of  subver- 
sion so  that  the  Members  might  make 
an  intelligent  decision  on  the  proper  leg- 
islative measures.  Our  demociacy  has  not 
only  the  right  but  the  duty  to  protect 
itself  from  subversion.  Our  job  is  to  do  it 
witiiout  infringing  upon  the  constitu- 
tional liberties  we  cherish  as  Americans. 
No  citizen.  I  believe,  who  truly  under- 
.stands  what  this  coiaitry  is  all  about  can 
validly  object  to  the  jurisdictional  man- 
date set  out  in  House  Resolution  148.  I 
do  not  exiiect,  however,  that  the  new 
committee  will  be  lacking  for  contro- 
versy. 

Subversion  is  an  art  that  has  been 
jiracticed  against  organized  governments 
from  the  very  beginning  of  civilization. 
It  can  be  of  indigenous  or  foreign  origin, 
and  it  has  become  highly  sophisticated 
during  this  centui-y  marked  by  the  rise 
I  if  international  communism. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Congress  is 
not  to  protect  the  Government  from  po- 
litical change,  for  change  is  inherent  in 
our  system  of  government.  But  every 
democratic  government  has  the  duty  to 
inotect  it.self  from  subversion — our  chal- 
lenge is  to  do  it  and  still  retain  the  con- 
stitutional freedoms  that  have  been  the 
tnvy  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
lieight  of  naivete  to  think  that  this  pro- 
tection is  automatically  afforded  by  solv- 
ing all  our  economic  and  social  ills,  an 
aim  of  our  system  of  government  fi'om 
us  very  inception. 

Compare  the  language  of  the  mandate 
contained  in  House  Resolution  148  with 
the  vague  and  uncertain  language  in 
section  18.  House  Resolution  148  reads 
as  follows: 

11.  Committee  on  Internal  Security. 

I  a)  Measures  relating  to  Communist  and 
other  subversive  activities  affecting  the  in- 
ternal security  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  Committee  on  Internal  Security, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  is 
authorized  to  make  investlgatiorus  from  time 
to  time  of  (1)  the  extent,  character,  objec- 
tives, and  activities  within  the  United  States 
of  organizations  or  groups,  whether  of  for- 
eign or  domestic  origin,  their  members, 
agents,  and  affiliates,  which  seek  to  establish, 
or  assist  in  the  establishment  of,  a  totali- 
tarian dictatorship  within  the  United  States, 
or  to  overthrow  or  alter,  or  assist  in  the  over- 
throw or  alteration  of,  the  form  of  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State 
thereof,  by  force,  violence,  treachery,  espio- 
nage, sabotage,  insurrection,  or  any  unlawful 
means,  (2 1  the  extent,  character,  objectives, 
and  activities  within  the  United  States  of 
organizations  or  groups,  their  members, 
agents,  and  affiliates,  which  incite  or  employ 
acts  of  force,  violence,  terrorism,  or  any  un- 
lawful means,  to  obstruct  or  oppose  the  law- 
ful authority  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  the  execution  of  any  law 
or  policy  affecting  the  Internal  security  of 
the  United  States,  and  (3)  all  other  ques- 
tions. Including  the  administration  and  exe- 
cution of  any  law  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  portion  of  law,  relating  to  the  foregoing 
that  would  aid  the  Congress  or  any  com- 
mittee of  the  House  In  any  necessary  reme- 
dial Icgisliition. 

The  above  language  was  carefully  and 
diligently  drawn  during  a  period  of  sev- 
eral months  prior  to  its  introduction. 
This  is  the  final  form  of  perhaps  a  dozen 
tentative  drafts.  It  has  been  checked 
and  rechecked  by  the  best  legal  minds 
we  have  available.  It  represents  the  best 
language  we  can  devise  to  properly  man- 


date the  committee.  It  does  not  re.strict 
the  power  of  the  committee  but  states 
inoi-e  clearly  tlie  powers  and  duties  of  the 
committee  as  they  have  been  interpreted 
by  the  committee  since  I  have  been  a 
member.  Why  become  bogged  down  in 
argument  and  legal  battles  over  whether 
activities  are  American  or  un-American 
v.hen  more  precise  language  can  be  used? 
Those  who  are  sincerely  opiwscd  to 
c^mmuni.st  subversion  and  war.t  to  pet 
.something  done  rather  than  talk  about 
why  something  is  not  done,  should  lend 
their  ai-dent  .support  to  House  Re.solu- 
tion  148. 

Under  the  language  contained  in  my 
resolution  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  would  be  empowered  to  investi- 
gate: First,  all  foinis  of  Communist, 
Nazi  and  Fascist  activities  in  the  United 
States:  second,  the  activities  of  any 
other  movements  or  groups  now  existing, 
or  which  may  come  into  being  in  the 
future,  whether  domestic  or  foreign- 
oriented,  which  by  force,  violence,  or  any 
unlawful  means,  would  attempt  to  un- 
dermine or  subvert  the  form  of  govern- 
ment guaranteed  by  our  Constitution, 
impose  uiion  this  counti^y  any  <'orm  of 
dictatorship,  obstruct  or  unpcac  the 
execution  of  any  law  or  duly  proniulgated 
national  policy  affecting  our  internal 
security,  or  advance  the  interest  of  any 
foreign  principal  to  the  detriment  of  this 
country's  internal  .security.  In  addition, 
the  committee  would  iiave  the  specific 
authority  to  investigate  domestic  or  in- 
digenous terrorist  groups  whose  organ- 
ized unlawful  activities  pose  a  threat, 
whether  immediate  or  long  range  or  in- 
direct, to  the  security  of  our  form  of 
government  by  undermining  the  princi- 
ples on  which  our  Constitution  is  based. 

It  is  high  time,  I  submit,  that  we  spell 
out^more  precisely  just  what  are  the 
duties  and  powers  of  the  committee  and 
stop  fighting  over  Lssues  collateral  to  the 
work  of  the  committee. 

Good  sense  dictates  the  necessity  of 
settling  once  and  for  all  time  the  duties 
and  powers  of  a  House  committee  in  the 
field  of  communism  and  subversion  so 
that  logic  and  reason  may  surround  its 
necessary  work  rather  than  widespread 
misconception  and  emotionalism. 


AIRCRAFT  HIGHJACKING 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  quite 
a  lot  has  been  said  about  the  deplorable 
and  increasing  highjackings  of  commer- 
cial aircraft.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
theories  as  to  hov.'  this  problem  might  be 
solved.  I  have  heard  much  mention  and 
given  consideration  to  detection  devices. 
Some  would  have  every  passenger  and 
every  piece  of  luggage  searched  before 
anyone  is  boarded  on  an  aircraft. 

In  the  87th  Congress,  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
held  hearings  on  this  subject  and  re- 
ported  legislation    which    was   enacted 


as  Public  Law  87-197.  I  will  include 
this  law  in  the  Record  at  the  close  of 
these  remarks.  You  w.'ll  note  that  it  pro- 
vides for  a  death  penalty  to  be  imposed 
on  one  who  commits  or  attempts  to  com- 
mit aircraft  piiacy  if  the  juiy  so  recom- 
mends, or  in  the  case  of  a  trial  by  a 
judge  if  he  so  determines.  I  don't  know 
what  great  criminal  i^enalty  v.e  could 
impo.se  in  these  days  where  capital  pun- 
ishment is  vani-shing  from  our  system  of 
law  enforcement. 

I  have  requested  the  Attorney  General 
to  advi.se  the  committee  as  to  what  has 
been  done  under  tlie  present  law.  and 
what  else  is  possible.  You  will  note  that 
the  aircraft  piracy  law  also  contains  pro- 
visions concerning  interference  with 
llight  crew  members,  crimes  aboard  air- 
craft other  than  piracy,  carrj'ing  weap- 
ons aboard  aircraft,  the  giving  of  false 
information,  and  under  appropriate  rules 
and  regulations  authorizes  an  air  car- 
rier to  refuse  transportation  where  in 
the  opinion  of  the  carrier,  transporta- 
tion would  be  inimical  to  safety.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  complete  ijrogram,  but 
of  c,:)urse  I  am  interested  in  any  realistic 
improvements.  Unfortunately,  v.e  can- 
not legislate  sanity  or  proper  behavior. 

Public  Law  87-197  follows: 

I  Public  Law  K7   197.  87th  Cong  . 
.September  5.  1961 1 

.s.  22G8 
.\n   act   tn  amend   the  Federal   .^v;atlon   Act 
of   195?  to  provide   for  the  application  of 
Federal  criminal  law  to  cerUiin  events  oc- 
curring on  board  aircraft  In  air  commerce 
Be  it  enacted  hv  thr  Senate  and  House  of 
Jieprcscntativex    of     the     United     States    of 
Avierira  in  Congrc-ta  assembled.  That  section 
902  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49 
U.S.C.   1472)    is  amended   by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

•'AIRCRAFT    PIRACY 

"(1)(1)  Whoever  commits  or  attempts  to 
commit  aircraft  piracy,  us  herein  defined, 
shall  be  punished-— 

"(A)  by  death  If  the  verdict  of  the  Jury 
shall  so  recommend,  or,  in  the  case  oi  a  plea 
of  guilty,  or  a  plea  of  not  guilty  v.here  the 
defendant  has  waived  a  trial  by  Jury,  if  the 
court  In  Its  discretion  shall  so  order;  or 

••(B)  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
twenty  years,  if  the  death  penalty  Is  not 
imposed 

••(2)  As  used  in  this  .subsection,  the  term 
•aircraft  piracy'  means  any  seizure  or  e.xer- 
cise  of  control,  by  force  or  violence  or  threat 
of  force  or  violence  and  with  wrongful  in- 
tent, of  an  aircraft  In  flight  In  air  commerce. 

••INTERFERENCE     WITH     FLIGHT    CREW     MEMBERS 
OR   FLIGHT  ATTENDANTS 

"(J)  Whoever,  while  aboard  an  aircraft  In 
flight  In  air  commerce,  assaults,  intimidates, 
or  threatens  any  flight  crew  member  or  flight 
attendant  (Including  any  steward  or  steward- 
ess) of  Fuch  aircnaft.  so  as  to  Interfere  with 
the  performance  by  such  member  or  attend- 
ant of  his  duties  or  lessen  the  ability  of  such 
member  or  attendant  to  perform  his  duties, 
shall  be  lined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  twenty  years,  or 
both.  Whoever  In  the  commission  of  any  such 
act  uses  a  deadly  or  dangerous  weapon  shall 
be  imprisoned  for  any  term  of  years  or  for 
life. 

"CERTAIN    CRIMES    ABOARD    AIECRAFT    IN    FLIGHT 

'•(k)(l)  Whoever,  while  aboard  an  air- 
craft in  flight  la  air  commerce,  commits  an 
act  which,  if  committed  within  the  special 
maritime  and  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  .-is  defined  in  section  7  of 
title   18.   United  States  Code,  would  be  in 
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violation  of  section   113,   ]   4.  661.  662.   1111 
1112.    1113.   2031.   2032,  or     111   of  such   title 
18  shall  be  punished  aa  pj  )vlded  therein. 

"(2)   Whoever,  while  nb^rd  an  aircraft  In 
night    In    air    commerce 
which.    If    committed    in 


Columbia  would  be  In  viofttlon  of  section  9 
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commits    an    net, 
the    District    of 


for  the  preservii- 
d  the  protection 
let  of  Columbia", 
amended  iD.C. 
be    punished    as 


of  the  Act  entitled   An  Ac 
tlon  of  the  public  peace 
of  property  within  the  Dls 
approved    July   29.    1892 
Code.    sec.    22-1112),    shal 
provided  therein. 

"CARRYING     WEAPONS     A|    3ARD     AIRCRAfT 

■'(1)  Except  for  law  enfc  cement  officers  of 
any  municipal  or  State  g  vernment,  or  the 
Federal  Qovernment.  who  ire  iiuthorlzed  or 
required  to  carry  arms,  an  1  except  for  such 
other  persons  us  may  be  sq  authorized  under 
regulations  Issued  by  tl"  t 
whoever,  while  alward  s  i 
operated  by  an  air  carrier. 


tlon,  has  on  or  about  his  ]  srson  a  concealed 
deadly  or  dangerous  we(  ?on,  or  whoever 
attempts  to  board  such  n  aircraft  while 
having  on  or  about  his  p  rson  a  concealed 
deadly  or  dangerous  weap  n.  shall  be  nned 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  lnn%rlsoned  not  more 
than  one -year,  or  both. 

"FALSE   INFORM    TION 

"im)(l)  Whoever  Impa  ts  or  conveys  or 
causes  to  be  imparted  or  c  inveyed  false  In- 
formation, knowing  the  li  formation  to  be 
lalse.  concerning  an  attenc  )t  or  alleged  at- 
tempt being  made  or  to  b«  made,  to  do  any 
;ict  which  would  be  a  crli  le  prohibited  by 
subsection  (1).  (J),  (k). 
tlon.  shall  be  Hned  not  mcie  than  Sl.OOO  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  *ie  year,  or  both. 

••(2)  Whoever  willfully 
with    reckless    disregard    U 
human  life,  imparts  or  coi 
be  Imparted  or  conveyed  flj 
knowing   the   information 
cernlng  an  attempt  or  allef 
made  or  to  be  made,  to  d 
would  be  a  crime  prohibited 
(1),  (J),  Ik),  or  (1)   of  this 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000  orlmprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  bothj 
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Sec.  4.  Title  XI  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"ADTHORITT     TO     REPTTSE     TRANSPORTATION 

"Sec.  1111.  Subject  to  reasonable  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Administrator, 
any  air  carrier  is  authorized  to  refuse  trans- 
portation to  a  passenger  or  to  refuse  to 
transport  property  when,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  air  carrier,  such  transportation  would  or 
might  be  inimical   to  safety  of  flight." 

Sec.  5.  (a)  That  portion  of  the  table  of 
contents  contained  in  the  first  section  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  appears 
under  the  heading  "Sec.  902  Criminal  pen- 
alties." is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"d)    Aircraft  piracy. 

"(J)  Interference  with  flight  crew  members 
or  flight  attendants. 

"<k)  Certain  crimes  aboard  aircraft  in 
flight. 

"(1)   Carrying  weapons  aboard  aircraft. 

"nn)   False  information. 

"(n)  Investigations  by  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation." 

(b)  That  portion  of  such  table  of  con- 
tents which  appears  under  the  heading 
"Title  XI — Miscellaneous"  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  1111.  Authority  to  refuse  transporta- 
tion." 

Approved  September  5.  1961. 
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"INVESTICAT-O.NS     BY     FEDERAj^    BUREAU     OF 
INVESTIGATION 

"(n)  violations  of  subsectldjos  (1)  through 
(m),  inclusive,  of  this  ."^ectlcii  shall  be  in- 
vestigated by  the  Federal  Bu*au  of  Investi- 
gation of  the  Department  of  yustlce." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (a)  ojfsectlon  903  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  o«1958  (49  U.S.C. 
1473(a))   is  amended  to  re^  as  follows: 

"VENUE 

"Sec.  903.  (a)  The  trial  of 
this  Act  shall  be  in  the 
such  offense  Is  committed; 
is  committed  out  of  the  Ju 
partlcul.Tr  State  or  district, 
in  the  district  where  the  off 
of  two  or  more  Joint  offend 
Is  first  brought.  If  such  offi 
are  not  so  arrested  or  brou 
trlct.  an  Indictment  or  inf 
nied  in  the  district  of  the 
dence  of  the  offender  or  of 
more  Joint  offenders,  or  If  n 
is  known  the  indictment  or 
be  filed  In  the  District  of 
ever  the  offense  Is  begun  Inine  Jurisdiction 
and  completed  In  :inother.  i  r  committed  In 
more  than  one  Jurisdiction,   it  may  be  dealt 
with.    Inquired    of,    tried,    c  jtermlned.    and 
punished  in  any  Jurlsdlctloi    In  which  such 
offense  was  begun,  continue   .  or  completed, 
'n   the   same  manner  as   if     he   offense   had 
been  actually  and  wholly  coir  nitted  therein." 
Sec.  3,  Paragraph  (4)  of  s<  :tlon  101  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  195«   (49  U.S.C.  1301 
(4))   Is  amended  by  strlklnf   out  "operation 
or  navigation  or  aircraft  wit   In"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  follow  Ing:  "operation 
or  navigation  of  aircraft  wl  iln". 
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CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK.   1968 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  ad(iress  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.   Speaker,  Presi- 
dent  Johnson,    in    his    captive    nations 
proclamation  for  1968.  has  set  aside  July 
14  to  July  20  for  the  10th  annual  observ- 
ance of  this  important  event. 

The  weeklong  observance  in  Chicago 
will  culminate  in  a  huge  parade  on  State 
Street.  Many  thousands  will  march  in 
this  parade  in  order  to  demonstrate  their 
support  for  the  unfortunate  men  and 
women  whose  fate  it  is  to  live  in  those  na- 
tions .still  enslaved  by  the  dismal  tyranny 
of  communism. 

The  parade  wil  be  followed  by  a  lunch- 
eon at  the  Sherman  House.  Principal 
speaker  at  the  luncheon  will  be  Mr. 
Ralph  Newman,  chairman  of  the  Illinois 
Se,<;quicentcnnial  CommLssion.  and  a  spe- 
cial plaque  will  be  presented  to  Mayor 
Richard  J.  Daley  by  the  National  Captive 
Nations  Committee. 

The  organizations  and  delegates  which 
are  serving  on  the  Chicago  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee  are  as  follows: 

Latvians — Vlktors  Vlksnlna.  4902  W.  Mel- 
rose St.  Chicago;  Augusts  Vanages,  6111  N. 
Legett  Ave. 

Serbia — Robert  Vujovlch,  2527  W.  Gunni- 
son St.;  Roksana  Panlch,  6432  N.  Harlem 
Ave.;  Branker  Puhar,  2802.  S.  Komensky  Ave. 

Byleonissla — Janla  Nowlk,  3925  W.  64th 
St.;  Gleb  Koltahowskl.  2118  W.  Evergreen 
St.;  Halina  Solovey.  912  N.  Francisco  Ave.; 
MlkolaJ  Kucztira.  1107  N.  Winchester  Ave.: 
Mrs.  Vera  Romuk.  820  N.  Maplewood  Ave.; 
Mrs.  Wasle  Puntus.  2601  W.  Haddon  St.; 
Zlznlewskl;   4104  N.  Kemball  Ave. 

Lithuania — Vincent  Samoska,  2415  S.  Saw- 
yer Ave.;  Valdemars  Saudauskas.  11427  S.  In- 
diana Ave.;  Irene  Smlelauskaa,  2519  W.  39th 
Place;  Leonas  Prapuolenls,  1225  W.  Garfield 
Bl. 


Korea — Chong  Ha  Yoo.  Korean  Consulate 
333  N.  Michigan  Ave.;  Suk  Hwa  Park,  Korean 
Consulate,  333  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Mindszenty  Foundation — Mrs.  Dolores 
Madlener.  3605  W.  103rd  St. 

Croatia— William  Bejzak.  9537  S.  Com- 
mercial Ave  :  Mate  Mihalavlc.  9648  S.  Com- 
mercial Ave.;  Mrs.  Sandra  Sola.  1842  N.  Hum- 
boldt  Bl.:    Pranjo  Maslc.  4851   S.  Drexel  Bl 

Bulgaria— Hrlsto  Gelov.  3221  W.  Potomac 
Ave. 

Poland — Frank  H.  Prochoc.  1514  W.  Di- 
vision St. 

Ukrainla— Mrs.  Mary  Shplkula.  5466  W 
Haddon  St.:  Mrs.  Ulana  Celewych.  7200  - 
Spauldlng  Ave. 

Czechoslovakia— Vlasta  Vraz,  4125  W  26th 
St. 

Cossakla — Andres  Mazanow,  2416  W.  Cone? 
St. 

Estonia — Dr.  Arthur  Voobus.  1441  S  lUi 
Ave..  Maywood,  Illinois:  Oskar  Kookla.  4*)!0 
N.  Karlov  Ave..  Chicago,  III.;  Alexander 
Koepp.  .'507  N    Liwlcr  Ave  .  Chicago.  III. 

German-American— Bernhard  AverbpcK, 
5717  West  End  Ave..  Chicago;  Dieter  K. 
Schroeder,  418  S.  Elmwood  Ave  .  Oak  Park 
111. 

Slovakia— Ivan  Kralik.  3715  S.  Oak  Park 
Ave..  Berwyn.  111.;  Anton  Ondrus  2503  -, 
57th  Ave..  Cicero  III;  Janos  Malk,  2503  < 
57th  Ave..  Cicero.  111. 

Committee  against  trade  with  Communis 
Russia— Mrs.  E.  Jay  Klopfenstein.  1311  \V 
Grant  St  .  Evanston.  111. 

Albania— Hafizl  Y.  Azem,  1001  C^'pre.ss 
Drive.  Aurora.  111. 

China— Gilbert  Moy,  242  W.  Cermalc  Road. 
Chicago;  George  Chung,  2109  Wentwortn 
Ave.,  Chicago;  Fred  Hugh,  615  N.  Prospeor, 
Ave.,  Mt.  Prospect,  III.;  Harry  Tim,  3824  W 
Eddy  St.,  Chicago. 

Public  relations  coordinators— Ernest  Wl- 
erzblckl.  Tedls  Zierens.  Penny  Pullen,  Jue 
Martin. 

I  want  to  commend  Mr.  Viktors  Viks- 
nins,  able  chairman  of  this  committee,  as 
well  as  all  of  the  hard-working  membei.s 
who  are  serving  with  him,  for  their  con- 
tribution to  the  success  of  the  captive 
nations  observance  in  Chicago. 

It  is  certainly  appropriate  that  we  iii 
the  free  world,  who  have  enjoyed  the 
precious  rights  of  freedom  and  self-de- 
termination, do  all  that  we  can  to  give 
hope  and  support  to  those  captive  na- 
tions which  aspire  to  national  independ- 
ence. 

By  so  doing,  we  not  only  reaffirm  our 
own  dedication  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
but  we  also  give  tangible  evidence  to  the 
captive  peoples  of  our  imrelenting  oppo- 
sition to  oppression. 

The  commemoration  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  this  year  is  especially  mean- 
ingful as  it  coincides  with  the  obseiv- 
ance  of  "International  Human  Right.s 
Year"  marking  the  20th  anniversary  oi 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  adopted  on  December  10,  1948.  by 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

Millions  of  Americans  who  trace  their 
origin  to  the  captive  nations,  and  to  other 
lands,  join  each  year  during  this  special 
week  to  express  their  support  for  policies 
which  will  hopefully  free  the  captive 
nations.  Additionally,  thousands  of  this 
country's  courageous  fighting  men  arc 
daily  defending  these  Ideals  with  their 
lives  in  a  remote  country  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  in  thi.s 
observance  for  I  feel  that  our  commit- 
ment to  freedom  compels  us  to  dedicate 
ourselves  to  the  cause  of  freedom  wher- 
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ever  it  is  denied  and  to  support  efforts  to 
liberate  the  captive  nations  of  the  world. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  want  to 
include  the  proclamation  on  captive  na- 
tions signed  by  the  Governor  of  Illinois, 
Hon.  Samuel  H.  Shapiro,  as  well  as  the 
proclamation  issued  by  the  Cook  County 
Board  of  Commissioners.  The  proclama- 
tions follow: 

Proclamation 

Whereas,  The  United  States  of  America 
has  achieved,  through  the  democratic  proc- 
ess, a  harmonious  national  unity  of  Its  peo- 
ple though  they  stem  from  the  most  diverse 
of  racial,  religious  and  ethnic  backgrounds, 

anrt 

Whereas.  The  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
p.irt  of  the  world's  population  by  Communist 
Imperialism  constitutes  a  detriment  to  the 
natural  bonds  of  understanding  between  the 
people  of  our  nation  and  other  peoples,  and 

Whereas.  The  unification  of  diverse  ele- 
ments of  our  own  free  society  has  led  our 
people  to  possess  a  warm  understanding  and 
sympathy  for  the  aspirations  of  peoples 
everywhere  and  to  recognize  the  natural  in- 
terdependency  of  the  peoples  and  nations  of 
the  world,  and 

Whereas,  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  been  autliorlzed  by  Congress  to 
designate  the  third  week  in  July  1968  as 
Captive  Nations  Week  to  be  observed  with 
appropriate    ceremonies    and    activities, 

Xow,  therefore.  I,  Samuel  H.  Shapiro,  Gov. 
ernor  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  third  week  in  July  1968,  to  be 
Captive  Nations  Week  in  Illinois,  and  re- 
quest the  appropriate  observance  of  this  im- 
portant occasion. 

Ill  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
-y.y  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
~t  le  of  Illinois  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  Capitol,  In  the  City  of  Spring- 
field, this  ninth  day  of  July.  In  the  Year  of 
Our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-eight,  and  of  the  State  of  Illinois  the 
one  hundred  and  hftieth. 

Samuel  H.  Shapiro, 

Governor. 

Board  op  Commissioners 

County  of  Cook 

Resolution 

Whereas,  the  people  of  certain  nations 
have  been  forcibly  deprived  of  their  Inde- 
pendence by  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union;  and 

V.'heceas,  Americans  of  ethnic  extraction 
from  these  "captive  nations"  have  con- 
stantly labored  to  keep  the  attention  of  the 
free  world  focused  on  the  plight  of  these 
people  who  still  suffer  enslavement  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Its  agents;  and 

Whereas,  all  Americans  should  be  made 
aware  of  the  plight  of  the  aforesaid  ethnic 
groups:  and 

Whereas,  Captive  Nations  Week  will  be  ob- 
served from  July  20th  to  July  28th,  with  a 
par.ide  to  take  place  on  July  20th; 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  Cook 
County  Board  of  Commissioners  take  every 
possible  action  to  help  the  aforesaid  ethnic 
groups  publicize  Captive  Nations  Week  so 
that  all  Americans  within  the  County  of 
Cook  are  made  aware  of  their  enslavement  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Dated:  June  24,  1968. 


JAMES  V.  BENNETT— PEOPLE 
CONTROL 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
progress  into  the  firearms  disannament 
legislation.  I  would  like  to  remind  our 
colleagues  about  some  of  the  forces  who 
liave  been  marshaled  against  the  un- 
infringed right  of  free  men  to  keep  and 
bear  arms. 

James  V.  Bennett,  former  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons  is  currently 
piesident  of  the  National  Council  for  a 
Responsible  P'irearms  Policy. 

This  i.s  the  same  .James  V.  Bennett 
who.  on  October  2.  1962.  sent  the  tele- 
gram which  triggered  the  illegally  and 
totally  unjustified  incarceration  of  Maj. 
Gen.  Edwin  A.  Walker,  U.S.  Army,  re- 
signed, to  a  Federal  mental  institution 
following  the  forceful  occupation  of  the 
University  of  Mississippi. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Bennett's  interest 
is  not  only  gun  control  but  people  con- 
trol as  well. 

I  would  like  for  all  our  colleagues  to 
have  a  copy  of  Mr.  Bermett's  wire  to  re- 
fresh their  mcmoiy  on  the  deeds  of  those 
who  talk  responsible  control  of  people 
and  firearms.  If  wrongs  such  as  this  can 
be  committed  without  the  law — consider 
what  can  be  done  with  a  law  to  hide 

behind. 

October  2.   1962. 
Telegram  to  Mr.  Hosea  M.  Ray,  United  States 
Attorney,  Oxford,  Mississippi. 

The  following  is  a  memorandum  to  me 
concerning  Edwin  A.  Walker  submitted  by 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Smith,  Medical  Director  and 
Chief  Psychiatrist  of  the  Federal  Prison 
Bureau:  "I  have  carefully  examined  various 
news  reports  concerning  General  Walker's 
actions  and  behavior  Including  his  appear- 
ance before  the  Conunlttee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  on  Armed  Forces  in  April  of 
this  year  and  news  reports  of  his  appearances 
on  the  University  Campus  during  the  past 
several  days  STOP  Some  of  his  described 
behavior  reflects  sensitivity  and  essentially 
unpredictable  and  seemingly  bizarre  out- 
bursts of  the  types  often  observed  in  indi- 
viduals suffering  with  paranoid  mental  dis- 
orders. There  are  also  indications  in  his 
medical  history  of  functional  and  psychoso- 
matic disorders  which  could  be  precursers  of 
the  more  serious  disorders  which  his  present 
behavior  suggests.  FYom  this  and  other  In- 
formation available  to  me  I  believe  his  recent 
behavior  has  been  out  of  keeping  with  that 
of  a  person  of  his  station,  background,  and 
training,  and  that  as  suggested  it  may  be 
indicative  of  an  underlying  mental  disturb- 
ance. Signed  Charles  E.  Smith."  The  fore- 
going being  forwarded  to  you  In  affidavit 
form  by  air  mail. 

James  V.  Bennett, 

Director  of  Prisons. 

The  above  telegram,  marked  "Exhibit  A." 
and  with  the  seal  on  it  of  the  District  Court 
for  the  Northern  District  of  Mississippi  is 
the  basis  for  the  Court's  action. 


INVESTIGATION  BEING  CONDUCTED 
BY  THE  INTERNAL  DIVISION  OF 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  PO- 
LICE DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  RE- 
CENT KILLING  OF  THEODORE 
LAWSON 

Mr.  DETiLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 


event  of  major  importance  is  taking  place 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  today.  I  re- 
fer to  the  investigation  being  conducted 
by  the  Internal  Division  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Police  Department  of  the 
recent  killing  of  Tlieodore  Lawson.  At 
stake  is  not  only  the  question  of  blame 
for  the  death  of  Theodore  Lawson,  im- 
portant as  that  is.  Also  at  stake  is  the 
critically  important  fundamental  issue 
of  the  confidence  of  much  of  the  citizenry 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  Police 
Department  of  the  District. 

While  our  police  on  occasion  do  have 
to  use  force  to  secure  compliance  with 
law,  our  basic  system  of  law  and  order 
depends  on  most  citizens  voluntarily 
complying  with  our  laws  and  voluntarily 
obeying  the  police  who  enforce  those 
laws.  But  if  we  expect  our  citizens  to  con- 
tinue voluntarily  to  obey  our  laws,  then 
we  who  make  those  laws  and  who  are 
charged  with  the  lesponsibility  for  en  • 
forcing  them  have  two  obligations.  First. 
to  make  certain  those  laws  are  fair  and 
are  not  somehow  slanted  in  the  direction 
of  favoritism  to  one  group  or  another. 
Second,  to  make  certain  that  tho.se  laws 
are  fairly  enforced.  That  the  deck  is  not 
stacked.  That  the  dice  are  not  loaded 
so  that  some  people  cannot  win  and  oth- 
ers cannot  lose. 

The  demands  we  make  on  our  ix)lice- 
men  are  tough  demands.  We  expect  them 
to  cxerci.se  wisdom,  courage,  tact,  and 
self-restraint,  and  sometimes  to  do  so  in 
very  sticky  situations.  They  deserve  to 
be  backed  up  when  they  are  right.  But 
they  have  no  right  whatsoever  to  expect 
to  be  backed  up  when  they  are  wrong.  If 
tliey  are  wrong,  then  in  simple  justice  to 
the  people  who  are  expected  to  obey  them 
when  they  are  right,  they  should  and 
must  be  punished. 

Qmte  frankly  and  quite  obviously  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  officers  who 
shot  and  killed  Theodore  Lawson  were 
right  or  were  wTong.  I  was  not  there.  If 
the  officers  were  right,  they  deserve  to 
be  exonerated  in  full.  But  a  man  is  dead 
who  was  alive.  And  the  countless  hun- 
dreds and  even  thousands  in  this  city  who 
identify  with  Theodore  Lawson  are  going 
to  watch  carefully  the  nature  of  the  in- 
vestigation, the  findings,  and  the  pun- 
ishment, if  any.  Certainly  there  were  spe- 
cial pressures  existent  on  the  spot  at  the 
time  Theodore  Lawson  was  shot.  The 
special  pressures  may  have  called  for 
special  action.  But  those  special  pressures 
also  demanded  special  restraint  on  the 
part  of  all  involved,  including  the  offi- 
cers. Any  group  of  officials  who  sit  in 
judgment  in  this  case  must  recognize 
those  facts. 

I  know  that  Mayor  Washington  is 
deeply  concerned  about  this  matter.  I 
know  that  he  wants  the  fullest  and  fair- 
est possible  judgment.  I  feel  that  those 
of  us  in  this  Congress  who  have  a  unique 
and  special  responsibility  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  to  its  citizens,  what- 
ever their  race,  whatever  their  religion, 
whatever  their  economic  circumstances, 
should  demand  that  the  investigation  be 
full  and  open  and  absolutely  fair. 

Whatever  the  decision  of  the  Internal 
Division  of  the  DL'strlct  of  Colum- 
bia Police  Department,  when  a  life 
has  been  taken  and  the  police  are 
Involved,    there   should   be   more    than 
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violation  or  section  113,  \\i,  661,  663,  1111, 
1112.  1113,  2031,  2032.  or  ;  111  of  such  title 
18  shall  be  punished  as  pr  'vlded  therein. 

"(2)  Whoever,  while  abo  krd  .in  aircraft  In 
flight  In  air  commerce,  !  rommlta  an  act. 
which.  If  committed  in\the  District  of 
Columbia  would  be  In  viol^ 
of  the  Act  entitled  An  Act 
tlon  of  the  public  peace  a| 
of  property  within  the  Dlst 
approved  July  29.  1892. 
Code.  sec.  22-1112).  shaU 
provided  therein. 

"CARRYING     WEAPONS     AB^ 

"(1)  Except  for  law  enfo^ 
any  municipal  or  State  go 
Federal  Government,  who 


lion  of  section  9 

jfor  the  preserva- 

the  protection 

|ict  of  Columbia". 

amended    (D.C. 

'  be    punished    as 


RD    AIRCKAFT 

ement  officers  of 
ernment.  or  the 
re  authorized  or 


req\ilred  to  carry  arms,  arij  except  for  such 
other  persons  as  may  be  s.o\  authorized  under 
regulations  Issued  by  t.\\  •  Administrator, 
whoever,  while  aboard  a  i  aircraft  being 
operated  by  an  air  carrier  ti  air  transporta- 
tion, has  on  or  about  his  p  rson  a  concealed 
deadly  or  dangerous  wea  ton.  or  whoever 
attempts  to  board  such  I  ri  aircraft  while 
having  on  or  about  his  p«  ■son  a  concealed 
deadly  or  dangerous  weapA.  shall  be  fined 
not  more 'than  $1,000  or  Imj  rlsoned  not  more 
than  one  jffear.  or  both. 

"FAI.SE   INFORM^  PION 

"im)(l)  Whoever  Impar  b  or  conveys  or 
causes  to  be  Imparted  or  o  nveyed  false  In- 
formation, knowing  the  ir!  ionnatlon  to  be 
false,  concerning  an  attemft  or  alleged  at 
tempt  being  made  or  to  bi 
act  which  would  be  a  crl 
subsection  (I),  (j),  (k).  o: 
tlon.  shall  be  fined  not  m^ 
imprisoned  not  more  than 

"(2)   Whoever  willfully 
with    reckless    disregard    V 
human  life.  Imparts  or  con 
be  Imparted  or  conveyed  fi 
knowing   the  information 


cernlng  an  attempt  or  alleg  d  attempt  being 
made  or  to  be  made,  to  d  any  act  which 
would  be  a  crime  prohibit  d  by  subsection 
(1).  (J),  (k),  or  (1)  of  this  section,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  ,15,000  (  '  imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  bot 

•'INVESTIGATIONS     BY     FEDEl    IL     BUREAtT     OF 
INVESTIGATIO 

"(n)  Violations  of  subsec 
(m).   inclusive,   of   this  sec    c 
vestigated  by  the  Federal  B 
gatlon  of  the  Department  o 

Sec.   2.   Subsection    (a) 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  o 
1473(a))    Is  amended  to  refd  as  follows: 

"VENUE 

"Sec.  903.  (a)  The  trl.il  of  jny  offense  under 


this  Act  shall   be  In   the 
such  offense  Is  committed 
Is  committed  out  of  the  Ju 
particular  State  or  district. 


In  the  district  where  the  off(  ader,  or  any  one 


ade.  to  do  any 
e  prohibited  by 
(1)    of  this  -sec- 

than  31.000  or 
e  year,  or  both. 

maliciously,  or 

the  safety  of 
ys  or  causes  to 
se  information, 

be  false,  con- 


ons  (1)  through 
on  shall  be  lu- 
reau  of  Investl- 
Justlce." 
section  903  of 
1958  (49  U.S.C. 


strict  In  which 
ir.  If  the  offense 
tsdlctlon  of  any 
he  trial  shall  be 


s.  Is  arrested  or 


«der  or  offenders 

x\  ht 


of  two  or  more  Joint  offend( 
Is  first  brought.  If  such  offe 
are  not  so  arrested  or  broufct  Into  any  dis- 
trict, an  Indictment  or  Infi  rmatlon  may  be 
filed  in  the  district  of  the  ast  known  resi- 
dence of  the  offender  or  of  -  ly  one  of  two  or 
more  Joint  offenders,  or  if  n  such  residence 
Is  known  the  Indictment  or  ^formation  may 
be  filed  In  the  District  of  C  )lumbla.  When- 
ever the  offense  Is  begun  In  ane  Jurisdiction 
and  completed  in  .another,  r  committed  In 
more  than  one  Jurisdiction,  It  may  be  dealt 
with.  Inquired  of.  tried.  (  etermlned,  and 
punished  In  any  Jurlsdlctlo  In  which  such 
offense  was  begun,  continue  I.  or  completed, 
'n  the  same  manner  as  If  the  offense  had 
been  actually  and  wholly  con  mitted  therein." 
Sec.  3.  Paragraph  (4)  of  s  ctlon  101  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  19a  (49  U.S.C.  1301 
(4))  Is  amended  by  strlkln  out  "operation 
or  navigation  or  aircraft  wll  iln"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  folio  ring:  "operation 
or  navigation  of  aircraft  W  ;hln". 


Sec.  4.  Title  XI  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"aITTHORITY     to     RErUSE     TRANSPORTATION 

"Sec.  1111.  Subject  to  reasonable  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Administrator, 
any  air  carrier  is  authorized  to  refuse  trans- 
portation to  a  passenger  or  to  refuse  to 
transport  property  when,  In  the  opinion  of 
the  air  carrier,  such  transportation  would  or 
might  be  Inimical  to  safety  of  flight." 

Sec.  5.  (a)  That  portion  of  the  table  of 
contents  contained  In  the  first  section  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  appears 
under  the  heading  "Sec.  902  Criminal  pen- 
alties." Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(1)   Aircraft  piracy. 

"(J)  Interference  with  flight  crew  members 
or  flight  attendants. 

"(k)  Certain  crimes  aboard  aircraft  In 
flight. 

■(1)   Carrying  weapons  aboard  aircraft. 

"(m)   False  Information. 

"(n)  Investigations  by  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation." 

(b)  That  portion  of  such  table  of  con- 
tents which  appears  under  the  heading 
"TrtLE  XI — Miscellaneous"  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  nil.  Authority  to  refuse  transporta- 
tion." 

Approved  September  5.  1961. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK.   1968 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  in  his  captive  nations 
proclamation  for  1968,  has  set  aside  July 
14  to  July  20  for  the  10th  annual  observ- 
ance of  this  important  event. 

The  weeklong  observance  in  Chicago 
will  culminate  in  a  huge  parade  on  State 
Street.  Many  thousands  will  march  in 
this  parade  in  order  to  demonstrate  their 
support  for  the  unfortunate  men  and 
women  whose  fate  it  is  to  live  in  those  na- 
tions .still  enslaved  by  the  dismal  tyranny 
of  communism. 

The  parade  wil  be  followed  by  a  lunch- 
eon at  the  Sherman  House.  Principal 
speaker  at  the  luncheon  will  be  Mr. 
Ralph  Newman,  chairman  of  the  Illinois 
Sesquicentcnnial  Commission,  and  a  .spe- 
cial plaque  will  be  presented  to  Mayor 
Rlchaid  J.  Daley  by  the  National  Captive 
Nations  Committee. 

The  organizations  and  delegates  which 
are  serving  on  the  Chicago  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee  are  as  follows: 

Latvians— Vlktors  Vlksnlns.  4902  W.  Mel- 
rose St.  Chicago;  Augusts  Vanages.  6111  N. 
Legett  Ave. 

Serbia— Robert  Vujovlch.  2527  W.  Gunni- 
son St.;  Roksana  Panlch,  6432  N,  Harlem 
Ave.;  Branker  Puhar,  2802,  S.  Komensky  Ave. 

Byleor\issla — Janla  Nowlk,  3925  W.  64th 
St.;  Gleb  Koltahowskl.  2118  W.  Evergreen 
St.;  Hallna  Solovey.  912  N.  Francisco  Ave.; 
Mlkolaj  Kucztira.  1107  N.  Winchester  Ave.: 
Mrs.  Vera  Romuk.  820  N.  Maplewood  Ave.: 
Mrs.  Wasle  Puntus,  2601  W.  Haddon  St.; 
Zlznlewskl;  4104  N.  Kemball  Ave. 

Llthuanla^-Vlncent  Samoska,  2415  S.  Saw- 
yer Ave.;  Valdemars  Saudauskaa.  11427  3.  In- 
diana Ave.;  Irene  Smielauskas.  2519  W.  39th 
Place;  Leonas  Prapuolenls,  1225  W.  G&rfleld 
Bl. 


Korea— Chong  Ha  Yoo,  Korean  Consulate. 
333  N.  Michigan  Ave.;  Suk  Hwa  Park,  Korean 
Consulate,  333  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

MIndszenty  Foundation — Mrs.  Dolores 
Madlener,  3605  W.  103rd  St. 

Croatia— William  Bejzak,  9537  S  Com- 
mercial  Ave.;  Mate  Mlhalavlc,  9648  S.  Com- 
mercial Ave.;  Mrs,  Sandra  Sola,  1842  N.  Hum- 
boldt Bl.;    Pranjo  Maslc,  4851   S.  Drexel  131. 

Bulgaria- Hrlsto  Gelov.  3221  W.  Potomac 
Ave. 

Poland — Frank  H.  Prochoc.  1514  W.  Di- 
vision St. 

Ukralnla— Mrs.  Mary  Shplkula.  5466  W. 
Haddon  St.:  Mrs.  Ulana  Celewych.  7200  -^ 
Spauldlng  Ave. 

Czechoslovakia — Vlasta  Vraz,  4125  W.  26th 
St. 

Cossakla— Andres  Mazanow,  2416  W.  CotX'-z 
St. 

Estonia — Dr.  Arthur  Voobus.  1441  S.  llth 
Ave..  Mnywood.  Illinois;  Oskar  Kookla.  4»iJ0 
N.  Karlov  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.;  Alesancipr 
Koepp,  .'i07  N   Liwlcr  Ave..  Chicago.  III. 

German-American — Bernhard  Averboik, 
5717  West  End  Ave.,  Chicago;  Dieter  K. 
Schroeder,  418  S.  Elmwood  Ave..  Oak  Park 
111. 

Slovakia — Ivan  Krallk,  3715  S.  Oak  Park 
Ave.,  Berwyn,  111.;  Anton  Ondrus  2503  S. 
57th  Ave.,  Cicero  III;  Janos  Malk,  2503  ,S 
57th  Ave..  Cicero,  111. 

Committee  against  trade  with  Communi.st 
Russia — Mrs.  E.  Jay  Klopfenstcln.  1311  W. 
Grant  St..  Evanston,  111. 

Albania— Hafizl  Y.  Azem,  1001  Cypress 
Drive.  Aurora.  111. 

China — Gilbert  Moy,  242  W.  Cermak  Road, 
Chicago;  George  Chung.  2109  Wentworth 
Ave..  Chicago;  Fred  Hugh.  615  N.  Prospect 
Ave..  Mt.  Prospect,  III.;  Harry  Tun,  3824  V/. 
Eddy  St..  Chicago. 

Public  relations  coordinators — Ernest  Wi- 
er^blckl,  Tedls  Zlerens.  Penny  Pullen,  Joe 
Martin. 

I  want  to  commend  Mr.  Vlktors  Viks- 
nins.  able  chairman  of  this  committee.  a,s 
well  as  all  of  the  hard-working  members 
who  are  serving  with  him,  for  their  con- 
tribution to  the  success  of  the  captive 
nations  obsen-ance  in  Chicago. 

It  is  certainly  appropriate  that  we  ia 
the  free  world,  who  have  enjoyed  the 
precious  rights  of  freedom  and  self-de- 
termination, do  all  that  we  can  to  give 
hope  and  .support  to  those  captive  na- 
tions which  aspire  to  national  independ- 
ence. 

By  so  doing,  we  not  only  reaffirm  our 
own  dedication  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
but  we  also  give  tangible  evidence  to  tlic 
captive  peoples  of  our  unrelenting  oppo- 
sition to  oppression. 

The  commemoration  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  this  year  is  especially  mean- 
ingful as  it  coincides  with  the  obsCiV- 
ance  of  "International  Human  Rights 
Year"  marking  the  20th  anniversarj-  oi 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  adopted  on  December  10.  1948.  by 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

Millions  of  Americans  who  trace  their 
origin  to  the  captive  nations,  and  to  other 
lands,  join  each  year  during  this  special 
week  to  express  their  support  for  policies 
which  will  hopefully  free  the  captive 
nations.  Additionally,  thousands  of  this 
country's  courageous  fighting  men  are 
daily  defending  these  ideals  with  their 
lives  in  a  remote  country  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  in  this 
observance  for  I  feel  that  our  commit- 
ment to  freedom  compels  us  to  dedicate 
ourselves  to  the  caase  of  freedom  wher- 
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ever  it  is  denied  and  to  support  efforts  to 
liberate  the  captive  nations  of  the  world. 
At  this  pxjlnt  in  the  Record  I  want  to 
include  the  proclamation  on  captive  na- 
tions signed  by  the  Governor  of  Illinois, 
Hon.  Samuel  H.  Shapiro,  as  well  as  the 
proclamation  issued  by  the  Cook  County 
Board  of  Commissioners.  The  proclama- 
tions follow : 

Proclamation 

Whereas,  The  United  States  of  America 
has  achieved,  through  the  democratic  proc- 
ess, a  harmonious  national  unity  of  Its  peo- 
ple though  they  stem  from  the  most  diverse 
of  racial,  religious  and  ethnic  backgrounds, 
and 

Whereas,  The  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world's  population  by  Communist 
imperialism  constitutes  a  detriment  to  the 
natural  bonds  of  understanding  between  the 
people  of  our  nation  and  other  peoples,  and 

Whereas,  The  unification  of  diverse  ele- 
ments of  our  own  free  society  has  led  our 
people  to  fvossess  a  warm  understanding  and 
sympathy  for  the  aspirations  of  peoples 
everywhere  and  to  recognize  the  natural  in- 
terdependency  of  the  peoples  and  nations  of 
the  world,  and 

Whereas,  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  been  authorized  by  Congress  to 
designate  the  third  week  in  July  1968  as 
Captive  Nations  Week  to  be  observed  with 
appropriate    ceremonies    and    activities, 

Mow,  therefore,  I.  Samuel  H.  Shapiro,  Gov. 
err.or  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  third  week  In  July  1968,  to  be 
Captive  Nations  Week  In  Illinois,  and  re- 
quest the  appropriate  observance  of  this  im- 
portant occasion. 

Ia  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  Capitol,  in  the  City  of  Spring- 
field, this  ninth  day  of  July,  In  the  Year  of 
Our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-eight,  and  of  the  State  of  Illinois  the 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth. 

Samuel  H.  Shapiro, 

Governor. 

Board  of  Commissioners 

County  of  Cook 

Resolution 

Whereas,  the  people  of  certain  nations 
have  been  forcibly  deprived  of  their  Inde- 
pendence by  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union;  and 

Whereas,  Americans  of  ethnic  extraction 
from  these  "captive  nations"  have  con- 
stantly labored  to  keep  the  attention  of  the 
free  world  focused  on  the  plight  of  these 
people  who  still  suffer  enslavement  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  agents;  and 

Whereas,  all  Americans  should  be  made 
.iWrtre  of  the  pUght  of  the  aforesaid  ethnic 
groups:  and 

Whereas,  Captive  Nations  Week  will  be  ob- 
served from  July  20th  to  July  28th,  with  a 
pawde  to  take  place  on  July  20th; 

Tlierefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Cook 
County  Board  of  Commissioners  take  every 
I)ossibie  action  to  help  the  aforesaid  ethnic 
groups  publicize  Captive  Nations  Week  so 
Ihat  all  Americans  within  the  County  of 
Cook  are  made  aware  of  their  enslavement  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Dated:  June  24.  1968. 


JAMES  V.  BENNETT— PEOPLE 
CONTROL 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
progress  into  the  firearms  disarmament 
legislation,  I  would  like  to  remind  our 
colleagues  about  some  of  the  forces  who 
have  been  marshaled  against  the  un- 
infringed right  of  free  men  to  keep  and 
bear  arms. 

James  V.  Bennett,  former  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Buieau  of  Prisons  is  currently 
president  of  the  National  Council  for  a 
Responsible  Firearms  Policy. 

This  is  the  same  James  V.  Bennett 
who,  on  October  2,  1962,  sent  the  tele- 
gram which  triggered  the  illegally  and 
totally  unjustified  incarceration  of  Maj. 
Gen.  Edwin  A.  Walker,  U.S.  Army,  re- 
signed, to  a  Federal  mental  institution 
following  the  forceful  occupation  of  the 
University  of  Mississippi. 

It  app>ears  that  Mr.  Bennett's  interest 
is  not  only  gun  control  but  iieople  con- 
trol as  well. 

I  would  like  for  all  our  colleagues  to 
have  a  copy  of  Mr.  Bennett's  wire  to  re- 
fresh their  memory  on  the  deeds  of  those 
who  talk  responsible  control  of  people 
and  firearms.  If  wrongs  such  as  this  can 
t>e  committed  without  the  law — consider 
what  can  be  done  with  a  law  to  hide 
behind. 

October  2.  1962. 
Telegram  to  Mr.  Hoeea  M.  Ray,  United  States 
Attorney,  Oxford,  Mississippi. 

The  following  is  a  memorandum  to  me 
concerning  Edwin  A.  Walker  submitted  by 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Smith.  Medical  Director  and 
Chief  Psychiatrist  of  the  Federal  Prison 
Bureau:  "I  have  carefully  examined  various 
news  reports  concerning  General  Walker's 
actions  and  behavior  Including  his  appear- 
ance before  the  Committee  of  the  United 
states  Senate  on  Armed  Forces  in  April  of 
this  year  and  news  reports  of  his  appearances 
on  the  University  Campus  during  the  past 
several  days  STOP  Some  of  his  described 
behavior  reflects  sensitivity  and  essentially 
unpredictable  and  seemingly  bizarre  out- 
bursts of  the  types  often  observed  In  indi- 
viduals suffering  with  paranoid  mental  dis- 
orders. There  are  also  Indications  In  his 
medical  history  of  functional  and  psychoso- 
matic disorders  which  could  be  precursers  of 
the  more  serious  disorders  which  his  present 
behavior  suggests.  Prom  this  and  other  In- 
formation available  to  me  I  believe  his  recent 
behavior  has  been  out  of  keeping  with  that 
of  a  person  of  his  station,  background,  and 
training,  and  that  as  suggested  It  may  be 
indicative  of  an  underlying  mental  disturb- 
ance. Signed  Charles  E.  Smith."  The  fore- 
going being  forwarded  to  you  In  affidavit 
form  by  air  mall. 

James  V.  Bennett, 
Director  of  Prisons. 

The  above  telegram,  marked  "Exhibit  A," 
and  with  the  seal  on  it  of  the  District  Court 
for  the  Northern  District  of  Mississippi  Is 
the  basis  for  the  Court's  action. 


INVESTIGATION  BEING  CONDUCTED 
BY  THE  INTERNAL  DR'ISION  OF 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  PO- 
LICE DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  RE- 
CENT KILLING  OF  THEODORE 
LAWSON 

Mr.  DETJ^NBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 
*Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 


event  of  major  importance  is  taking  place 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  today.  I  re- 
fer to  the  investigation  being  conducted 
by  the  Internal  Division  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Police  Department  of  the 
leccnt  killing  of  Theodore  Law.son.  At 
stake  is  not  only  the  question  of  blame 
for  the  death  of  Theodore  Lawson,  im- 
portant as  that  is.  Also  at  stake  is  the 
critically  important  fundamental  issue 
of  the  confidence  of  much  of  the  citizenrj' 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  Pohce 
Department  of  the  District. 

While  our  police  on  occasion  do  have 
to  use  force  to  secure  compliance  with 
law,  our  basic  system  of  law  and  order 
depends  on  most  citizens  voluntarily 
complying  with  our  laws  and  voluntarily 
obeying  the  police  who  enforce  those 
laws.  But  if  we  expect  our  citizens  to  con- 
tinue voluntarily  to  obey  our  laws,  then 
we  who  make  those  laws  and  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  en  ■ 
forcing  them  have  two  obligations.  First, 
to  make  certain  those  laws  are  fair  and 
are  not  somehow  slanted  in  the  direction 
of  favoritism  to  one  group  or  another. 
Second,  to  make  certain  that  tho.se  laws 
are  fairly  cnfoi'ced.  That  the  deck  is  not 
stacked.  That  the  dice  are  not  loaded 
so  that  some  people  cannot  win  and  oth- 
ers cannot  lose. 

The  demands  we  make  on  our  police- 
men are  tough  demands.  We  expect  them 
to  cxerci.se  wisdom,  courage,  tact,  and 
self-restraint,  and  sometimes  to  do  so  in 
very  sticky  situations.  They  deserve  to 
be  backed  up  when  they  are  right.  But 
they  have  no  right  whatsoever  to  expect 
to  be  backed  up  when  they  are  wrong.  If 
they  are  wi'ong,  then  in  simple  justice  to 
the  people  who  are  expected  to  obey  them 
when  they  are  right,  they  .should  and 
must  be  punished. 

Qiute  frankly  and  quite  obviously  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  officers  who 
shot  and  killed  Theodore  Lawson  were 
right  or  were  wrong.  I  was  not  there.  If 
the  officers  were  right,  they  deserve  to 
be  exonerated  in  full.  But  a  man  is  dead 
who  was  alive.  And  the  countless  hun- 
dreds and  even  thousands  in  this  city  who 
identify  with  Theodore  Lawson  are  going 
to  watch  carefully  the  nature  of  the  in- 
vestigation, the  findings,  and  the  pun- 
ishment, if  any.  Certainly  there  were  spe- 
cial pressures  existent  on  the  spot  at  the 
time  Theodore  Lawson  was  shot.  The 
special  pressures  may  have  called  for 
special  action.  But  those  special  pressures 
also  demanded  special  restraint  on  the 
part  of  all  involved,  including  the  offi- 
cers. Any  group  of  officials  who  sit  in 
judgment  in  this  case  must  recognize 
those  facts. 

I  know  that  Mayor  Washington  is 
deeply  concerned  about  this  matter.  I 
know  that  he  wants  the  fullest  and  fair- 
est possible  judgment.  I  feel  that  those 
of  us  in  this  Consress  who  have  a  unique 
and  special  responsibility  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  to  its  citizens,  what- 
ever their  race,  whatever  their  religion, 
whatever  their  economic  circumstances, 
should  demand  that  the  investigation  be 
full  and  open  and  absolutely  fair. 

Whatever  the  decision  of  the  Internal 
Division  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Police  Department,  when  a  life 
has  been  taken  and  the  police  are 
involved,   there   should   be   more   than 
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investigation. 

concerned,    and 

stakes  here  in- 

Jhlngton  to  turn 


this  matter  over  to  th  ;  District  of  Co- 
lumbia grand  jury  for  an  independent 
investigation  and  evalu  ttion.  This  is  the 
least  that  we  of  the  Congress — deeply 
concerned  not  only  abo  it  law  and  order 
in  this  great  city,  but  a«o  about  the  wel 
fare  of  every  single  one 
their  right  to  be  fre 
pressures — should  dem 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Spea 
sociate  myself  with  th 
gentleman  from  Orego 

BACK). 

If  we  are  to  have  justi 
we  must  have  justice  i 
Columbia  and  we  must 
the  Congress  of  the  Un 
glad  the  gentleman  has 
in  this  case. 


'  its  citizens  and 
from  arbitrary 
Id. 

br,  I  wish  to  as- 
iremarks  of  the 
I  Mr.  Dellen- 

:  in  the  country 

the  District  of 

Insist  upon  it  in 

ped  States.  I  am 
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IRISH  IMMIGRATION 


;er,  I  ask  unan- 
the  House  for 
nd  extend  my 

here    objection 
intleman  from 


Mr.  CAHILX..  Mr.  Spe 
imous  consent  to  addre 
1  minute  and  to  revise 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is 
to  the  request  of  the 
New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objectio  i. 
Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Spc  iker,  I  have  In- 
troduced H.R.  18620.  a  ill  to  guarantee 
that  natives  of  Irelan(  s  and  all  other 
countries  begin  the  first  tear  of  our  first- 
come,  first-served  imn  igration  policy 
with  an  equal  opportuni  ,y  to  qualify  for 
admission  to  the  Unitecl  States. 

Experience  with  the]  1965  act  has 
shown  that  there  are  ai  ;as  of  difficulty 
and  certain  results  whic  i  were  not  for- 
seen  and  which  could  n  it.  on  the  basis 
of  the  information  availa  de  in  1065,  have 
been  anticipated.  The  IriBh.  for  example, 
will  have  little  opportunil  5^  for  admission 
during  the  next  2  years/because  of  the 
carryover  of  heavy  back!  ogs  from  other 
countries.  My  bill  is  diigned  to  take 
care  of  these  short  run, temporary  dis- 
locations in  the  pattern 
The  1965  act  prov 
changeover  from  the 
quota  system  to  a  fi 
served  basis  would  be  a 
out  process.  Countries 
low  quotas  were  pennl 
unused  immigrant  vis 
currently  needed  by  th 
large  quotas.  These  ext 
while  not  enlarging  the 
mitted  admissions  of  1 
from  the  Eastern  Hemi 
many  countries  such  a 
Portugal,  China,  the 
India  to  send  immigran 
States  immediately  in 
excess  of  their  old  quota 

This  temporary  immigi  ition  pool  sat- 
isfied practically  all  the  p  eviously  back- 
logged  immigration  dei!  and,  but  the 
new  demand  developed  kfter  1965  far 
exceeded  the  estimates  irovlded  to  us 
by  the  Department  of  S  ate. 

The  unforeseen  and  pa^doxical  result 
Is  that  on  July  1,  1968.  vh\en  the  first- 
come,  first-served  system  A)ecame  effec- 
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tive.  the  waiting  lists  are  almost  exclu- 
sively made  up  of  natives  from  the  over- 
subscribed previously  restricted  nations 
and  represent  a  2-  to  3-year  allotment. 
That  is,  for  the  next  2  or  3  years  there 
will  be  very  few  visa  numbers  available 
to  natives  from  Ireland  and  other  north- 
ern European  countries  who  only  now 
have  a  reason  to  get  on-  the  waiting  list. 

Members  of  Congress  have  been  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  respect  to 
the  Irish,  whom  it  is  said  are  discrimi- 
nated against  by  the  temporary  and  un- 
anticipated results  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  transitional  features  of  the 
1965  act  have  been  administered. 

The  Immigration  Subcommittee  has 
also  been  approached  by  representatives 
of  American  corporations  with  foreign 
branches,  hospitals,  colleges,  and  univer- 
sities which  are  seriously  threatened  by 
the  prospect  of  a  2-  or  3-year  wait  be- 
fore urgently  needed  executives,  teach- 
ers, scientists,  doctors,  engineers,  and 
technicians  can  be  admitted.  Religious 
organizations  are  also  complaining  that 
it  will  be  impossible  to  secure  prompt  ad- 
mission of  teachers,  nuns,  brothers,  sis- 
ters, missionaries,  and  other  necessarj- 
full-time  religious  workers  because  of  the 
.same  temporary  situation  resulting  from 
the  unanticipated  manner  in  which  the 
transition  provisions  of  the  1965  act  have 
worked  out. 

My  bill  will  correct  this  unfortunate 
situation  by  providing  for  natives  of  Ire- 
land and  other  disadvantaged  countries 
a  pool  of  visas  for  immediate  Issuance. 
The  pool  will  consist  of  approximately 
69,000  visa  numbers  left  unused  by  those 
same  disadvantaged  countries  during  the 
last  fiscal  year.  The  numbers  those  na- 
tions did  not  need  in  fiscal  1968  will  now 
be  made  available  for  those  same  coun- 
tries so  that  the  intending  immigrants 
can  qualify  promptly  for  visas  rather 
than  waiting  2  or  3  years. 

The  visas  from  the  pool  will  be  allocat- 
ed on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis — 
not  on  a  per  country  basis — to  natives 
of  any  European  country  which  did  not 
use  all  Its  quota  numbers  in  fiscal  1968. 
These  are  the  disadvantaged  individuals 
who,  without  this  legislation,  are  at  the 
end  of  the  registration  lists.  There  are 
the  Irish.  British,  Germans.  Scandina- 
vians, and  others  who  now  face  a  pe- 
riod of  2  or  3  years  before  they  can 
achieve  equal  opportunity  under  our 
present  law. 

Under  H.R.  18620,  the  labor  certifica- 
tion requirement  is  waived  so  that  "new 
seed"  immigrants  may  qualify.  However, 
immigrants  must  meet  every  other  test 
and  qualification  of  our  laws  including 
the  health  tests  and  the  secm-ity  tests. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  meet  a  tem- 
porary emergency.  For  the  Irish,  the 
Gei-mans.  the  British  and  for  others  it 
will  restore  the  balance  and  permit  ad- 
mission to  the  United  States  promptly.  It 
will  right  a  wrong  and  provide  new  hope 
and  equal  opportunity  for  our  traditional 
friends  in  Europe. 


I 


L.  B.  J.  SHOULD  USE  HOT  LINE  TO 
WARN  KOSYGIN 

Mr.    FINDLEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINDLEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  adminis- 
tration attitudes  toward  the  ominous  de- 
velopments in  Eastern  EXirope  have  Alice 
in  Wonderland  ovei-toncs.  At  an  hour 
when  the  full  diplomatic  and  political 
weight  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  beiiig 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  weak  and  al- 
most defenseless  nation  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, the  United  States  is  welcomiiu' 
direct  fiights  to  Moscow,  urging  the  Sen- 
ate to  ratify  the  nonproliferatlon  treaty 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  initiating 
arms  control  negotiations  with  the  Ru.<;- 
sians.  The  United  States  stands  .si- 
lently aside  abandoning  our  49-year-old 
commitment  to  the  people  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Our  devotion  to  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence has  been  knowTi  to  Eastern 
Europeans  from  the  very  beginning.  Tiie 
creation  of  an  independent  Czechoslo- 
vakian  nation  was  one  of  President  Wil- 
sons  14  points  at  the  Paris  Peace  Con- 
ference in  1919.  The  historic  1918  agrre- 
ment  that  Czechs  and  Slovaks  would 
unite  to  form  a  new  nation  was  signed, 
not  in  Prague,  but  in  Pittsburgh.  Our 
country  was  the  birthplace  of  the  inde- 
pendence movement  in  Czechoslovakia. 
For  mere  than  20  years  it  has  been  our 
policy  to  encourage  the  evolution  of  the 
more  pragmatic,  humane,  and  liberal  ele- 
ments within  the  Communist  world.  And 
yet  our  policies  at  this  time  are  actually 
retarding  that  development  by  placin? 
our  desire  for  cordial  relations  with  Mo.s- 
cow  ahead  of  the  independence  of  tlie 
Czech  nation. 

Certainly  we  must  act  and  speak  with 
care  and  wisdom,  with  respect  to  such 
delicate  and  sensitive  developments.  But 
this  should  not  be  misunderstood  by  the 
Soviet  Union  as  indifference.  If  the  So- 
viet Union  is  using  political  and  diplo- 
matic maneuvers  to  crush  the  Dubcek 
government  then  we  should  be  willing  to 
use  political  and  diplomatic  initiatives  of 
our  own  to  stabilize  it  wherever  possible. 
Therefore  the  administration  should 
make  it  clear  through  private  diplomatic 
channels  that  any  Soviet  military  inter- 
vention would  have  the  following  results: 
First.  It  would  cause  profoimd  outrage 
among  the  American  people. 

Second.  It  would  prevent  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Nuclear  Nonprollferation 
Treaty. 

Third.  It  would  preclude  for  the  fore- 
seeable future  other  changes  to  limit  the 
arms  race — even  risk  its  acceleration. 

Fourth.  It  would  reverse  the  hopeful 
prospects  for  a  relaxation  of  tension.s  in 
central  Europe. 

Yesterday  Secretary  Rusk,  at  his  back- 
groimd  conference  for  the  press,  an- 
noimted  that  lower  level  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  were 
informally  calling  the  attention  of  So- 
viet diplomats  to  the  effect  on  United 
States-Soviet  relations  of  an  armed  Rus- 
sian intervention.  Such  a  casual,  muted 
overture  hardly  Impresses  anyone,  cer- 
tainly not  the  Kremlin.  A  more  force- 
ful and  persuasive  argument  for  So\iet 
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restraint  would  occur  if  the  President 
directly  warned  Chairman  Kosygin  on 
the  Moscow-Washington  hot  line  that 
Soviet  intervention  will  lead  the  world 
back  to  the  hazards  of  the  cold  war. 
I  liave  suggested  this  course  of  action  in 
a  wire  to  the  President. 


\AT10NAL  TELEVISION  NETWORKS 
CRUSADE  AGAINST  GUNS  WHILE 
GLORIFYING  SMOKING 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  inserted  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  I  addressed  to  the  presidents  of 
NBC,  CBS,  and  ABC  national  television 
networks.  At  that  lime  none  had  re- 
sponded to  the  inquiry  in  my  letter,  and 
I  so  stated  in  the  Record.  Yesterday 
afternoon,  however,  a  response  from  Mr. 
Julian  Goodman,  president  of  NBC.  was 
received  in  my  office.  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Goodman  responded  for  NBC. 

My  letter  to  the  presidents  of  the  na- 
tional TV  networks  observed  that  the 
electronic  media  were  engaged  in  a  con- 
certed crusade  of  railing  against  guns 
v.-hile  at  the  same  time  they  were  glam- 
orizing and  glorifying  the  smoking  of 
cigarettes,  especially  by  youth. 

I  asked  the  presidents  of  NBC,  CBS, 
and  ABC  to  explain  the  rationale  which 
permitted  them  to  rail  at  gtms  yet 
glorify  cigarette  smoking  when  the  evi- 
dence is  clear  that  cigarette  smoking 
shortens  more  lives,  causes  more  damage 
and  destruction,  and  costs  more  money 
than  guns. 

Mr.  Goodman  answered,  but  his  reply 
was  not  responsive.  No  response  whatso- 
ever was  made  to  my  specific  inquiry. 

The  motivation  of  the  news,  commen- 
taiy,  documentarj',  and  advertising  pol- 
icy of  NBC  seems  to  be  pecimiary  profit — 
pure' and  simple. 

Slow  death,  human  agony,  damage,  de- 
struction, and  costs  are  not  considera- 
tions which  form  the  basis  of  the  national 
media  policy,  ethics,  or  public  service 
when  profit  is  Involved. 


.    REMEMBER   THE    'PUEBLO" 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Americans  are  .growing  more  and  more 
concerned  about  the  fate  of  the  U.S.S. 
Pueblo  and  her  crew.  As  I  have  indicated 
on  previous  occasions,  our  citizens  view 
the  seizure  of  an  American  naval  vessel 
on  the  high  seas  as  an  act  of  war.  Not 
in  100  years  has  our  flag  been  forcibly 
lowered  on  a  U.S.  Navy  ship. 

The  wave  of  public  indignation  is 
growing,  and  hopefully  this  will  impress 


on  the  President  the  necessity  of  taking 
strong  action.  Our  people  have  listened 
for  6  long  years  to  the  arguments  for 
defending  South  Vietnam,  and  before 
that  South  Korea,  and  before  that  Ber- 
lin. They  are  now  tired  of  waiting  for  a 
cry  to  defend  our  own  men  in  our  own 
ship. 

It  is  time  to  stand  up  for  America.  The 
President  should  direct  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  demand  the  immediate  release 
of  our  ship  and  men,  and  alert  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  back  up  that  de- 
mand. The  United  States  stands  guard 
around  the  world  protecting  other  na- 
tions and  other  peoples.  It  is  time  v.e  take 
care  of  our  own  interests  and  our  own 
citizens. 

A  cartoon  making  the  rounds  says. 
■Remember  the  Alamo.  Remember  the 
Maine.  Remember  Pearl  Harbor.  Forget 
the  Pueblo?"  Well,  the  American  people 
will  not  forget  the  Pueblo.  They  demand 
action  and  act  we  must.  Tho.se  who 
would  do  less  shame  their  American 
heritage. 

VOYAGEURS   NATIONAL  PARK   IN 
•      MINNESOTA 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon the  seven  other  members  of  the 
Minnesota  House  delegation  joined  me 
in  a  nonpartisan  effort,  introducing  leg- 
islation to  authorize  the  establishment 
in  northern  Minnesota  of  a  Voyageurs 
National  Park. 

The  objective  of  this  legislation  is  to 
preserve  a  truly  imique.  nationally  sig- 
nificant and  magnificent  natural  re- 
source as  an  outstanding  water-recrea- 
tion-oriented park. 

Clearly  worthy  of  the  high  honor  of 
national  park  status  is  this  exceptional 
waterway  system  with  its  striking  sce- 
ner>'  and  remarkable  geology  stretching 
throughout  these  contiguous  bodies  of 
water  in  a  continuous  movement  and 
flow  from  Crane  Lake  to  Rainy  Lake, 
rich  in  the  history  and  colorful  folklore 
of  the  voyageurs  whose  bold  pursuit  of 
the  fm-  trade  opened  the  heartland  of 
North  America  and  propelled  us  onto 
the  threshold  of  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion and  modern  commerce. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  members 
of  the  delegation  for  the  every  coopera- 
tion and  consideration  they  have  given 
me  throughout  these  past  several 
months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  is  usual  in  issues  of 
this  kind,  there  has  been  considerable 
controversy  in  the  discussion  of  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  park  proposal,  but  I 
am  confident  that  the  built-in  safe- 
guards and  improvements  which  have 
been  incorporated  into  this  legislation 
will  make  this  the  best  possible  and  the 
fairest  national  park  proposal  for  our 
area. 

Tliis  bill  is  a  product  of  the  combined 


best  judgment  of  knowledgeable  experts, 
after  the  fullest  consideration  was  given, 
over  a  period  of  many  months,  to  the 
many  suggestions  from  individuals,  vari- 
ous groups,  county  and  State  olBcialK, 
and  private  enterprise. 

Furthermore,  it  means  that  now  for 
the  first  time,  the  public  will  have  a  pre- 
cise, definite  proposal  describing  the 
featuies  of  the  park,  and  setting  forth 
the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  the 
jjark  would  be  established  by  law.  From 
now  on,  as  discussion  of  the  park  pro- 
posal continues,  in  the  montlis  ahead, 
everybody  will  be  able  to  talk  about  the 
.same  proposition,  the  same  boundaries, 
the  same  provisions  of  the  law,  rather 
than  speculating  about  what  the  pro- 
posal mlsht  be. 

We  have  worked  hard  for  the  best  ))os- 
sible  bill  which  would  meet  local  needs 
and  wishes  as  much  as  possible,  and  yet 
minimize  any  adverse  effects  upon  the 
cabin  owners,  resorts,  and  other  busi- 
nesses dependent  upon  the  park  area  for 
their  livelihood,  and  the  wood  products 
and  paper  industiT.  which  would  be  af- 
fected the  most — while  at  the  same  time 
meeting  the  criteria  required  for  a  na- 
tional paik. 

Every  effort  possible  has  been  made, 
and  I  pledge  will  continue  to  be  made,  to 
assure  fair  treatment  to  people  now  liv- 
ing and  working  within  the  park  area 
and  to  avoid  disturbing  present  use  pat- 
terns as  much  as  possible. 

In  the  long  run,  this  Voyageurs  Na- 
tional Park  can — and  I  believe  it  will — 
bring  the  most  good  to  the  largest  num- 
ber of  people. 

It  will  be  of  significant  economic  bene- 
fit to  the  immediate  area,  as  well  as  to 
northeastern  Minnesota,  the  rest  of  the 
State,  and  will  certainly  ser\'e  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

No  hearings  will  be  held  during  this 
session  of  Congress;  the  bill  will  expire 
automatically  when  Congress  adjourns 
at  the  end  of  this  year  and  will  have  to 
be  reintroduced  when  the  new  Congress 
convenes  next  January.  This  will  give 
people  an  opportunity  to  suggest  further 
modifications,  and  of  course  there  can 
be  changes  within  reason. 

ACQUISITION    ESTIMATED    AT    fZI     MILLION:     SM 
MILLION    IN\i:STMENT    PLANNXD 

Park  development  plans  will  bring  an 
investment  of  $14  million  in  Federal 
funds  to  northern  Minnesota  in  visitor 
centers,  campgroimds,  boat  marinas,  hik- 
ing trails,  snowmobile  routes,  picnic 
areas,  and  so  forth,  within  the  park  over 
a  5-year  period.  Acquisition  costs  could 
go  as  high  as  $21  million,  based  on  cur- 
rent estimates  of  land  values,  but  could 
be  less,  depending  upon  how  much  State 
and  Federal  land  could  be  exchanged  for 
the  private  holdings, 

WTLDLIFE-HL-NTINC      STUDT     TO     BEGIN 

I  have  been  working  clo-sely  with  the 
National  Park  Serrice  and  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  on  the  game  man- 
agement problems  involved  in  establish- 
ing the  park,  and  am  pleased  to  report 
that,  at  my  direction,  an  agreement  has 
been  reached  on  a  joint  State-Federal 
•wildlife  management  studj'  which  will 
get  underway  at  once  to  provide  precise, 
scientific  information  on  the  deer,  ducks. 
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be-wer.  partridge,  and  4ther  wildlife  In 
the  proposed  park  area^  With  this  in- 
formation in  hand,  we  vflU  be  in  a  good 
position  to  make  bast^  decisions  on 
whether  hunting  and  frapping  should 
continue  and  if  so,  un(|er  what  condi- 
tions. Meanwhile,  under Ifhe  legislation  I 
have  introduced,  huntir^  and  trapping 
will  be  allowed  to  continue  at  least  until 
the  park  is  offlcially  est«|blished. 

"Establishment"  of  0i  national  park 
takes  place  when  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior has  acquired  sufficient  land  within 
park  boundaries  to  begii  the  major  de- 
velopments. This  usuail^  takes  3  to  5 
years  after  the  bill  becoifaes  law. 

SAFECnARDS    L*TED 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  especlaay  want  to  point 
out  that  the  bill  includfc  a  number  of 
important  "safeguards,"  guaranteed  by 
law  to  minimize  as  mifch  as  possible 
any  adverse  effects.  1 

Significant  safeguards  fti  the  bill  are: 
Resorts  and  cabin  own«^s.  The  bill  ex- 
empts 52  of  59  resort  aid  commercial 
properties  in  the  Kabetoginia  area  from 
acquisition. 

The  bill  also  exempts  J  5  of  29  resorts 
and  most  of  the  nearly  17  '  private  cabins 
in  the  Crane  Lake  area  ftfom  acquisition. 
Most  of  the  park's  acceis  points  would 
be  through  existing  resorti  „  which  should 
give  private  enterprise  ^  big  economic 
boost  and  permit  free  access  to  the  park. 
An  unusual  feature  of  the  bill  estab- 
lishes  conditions   under  J  which   resorts 
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types  of  water  craft^large  and  small- 
including  seaplanes,  under  virtually  the 
same  conditions  as  now  exist. 

Snowmobiles:  Year-round  recreation- 
al use  of  the  park  is  provided,  including 
use  of  snowmobiles,  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  established  by  the  State  of 
Minnesota  on  its  snowmobile  trails 
system. 

Timber  management  for  proper  pres- 
ervation of  the  forest  and  to  protect 
against  fire,  insects,  or  disease  is  assured. 

Safeguards  for  private  property  own- 
ers: Private  property  is  to  be  acquired 
through  negotiation,  at  fair  market 
value,  and  the  owner  may  retain  the 
right  of  use  and  occupancy  of  the  prop- 
erty for  his  lifetime  or  for  an  agreed- 
upon  specific  period  of  years. 

Hunting  and  trapping  will  continue 
until  the  park  is  offlcially  established  and 
thereafter  in  accordance  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  wildlife  study  men- 
tioned earlier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  submit  for 
the  Record  the  following  summary  of  the 
bill  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the 
Voyageurs  National  Park : 

Summary  of  Legislative  Proposal,  Voya- 
geurs National  Park,  July  1968 
After  many  years  or  study,  legislation  Is 
being  introduced  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  "Voyageurs  National  Park".  In 
Minnesota,  to  preserve,  for  the  Inspiration 
and  enJo>inent  of  present  and  future  gen- 
erations, the  outstanding  scenery,  geological 
conditions  and  waterway  system  which  con- 
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operate  on  a  concession  bZsis  under  pri- 
vate management.  7 

No  major  increase  ini  Federal  land 
ownership:  The  bill  oper*  the  door  for 
a  three-way,  private-Statt-Federal  land 
exchange  that  would  offerBoise  Ca.scade 
State-held  timberland  c  (mparable  to 
their  present  holdings  w  thin  an  eco- 
nomical distance  from  t  leir  mill.  By 
using  public-private  land  i  xchange  pro- 
cedures to  the  maximum  a  id  holding  di- 
rect acquisition  to  a  mUdum,  Federal 
land  ownership  in  the  Stat(  of  Minnesota 
would  hardly  be  increased  it  all,  and  the 
counties'  tax  base  wouK  scarcely  be 
affected.  1 

Tax  loss  reimburseme  it:  Further- 
more. Koochiching  and  St  Louis  Coun- 
ties would  be  reimbursed  b  r  the  Federal 
Government  for  any  tax  1  ss  caused  by 
land  acquisition  for  park  Airposes. 

Park  boundaries:  The  p^  boundaries 
would  include  the  Kabet&ama  Penin- 
sula, Kabetogama  Lake,  aild  portions  of 
Rainy.  Namakan,  and  Sani  Point  Lakes, 
and  lands  and  waters  gene  felly  north  of' 
but  excluding  Crane  Lake.  \ 

The  total  area  of  the  p*k  is  211  000 
acres,  and  includes  139,000  acres  of  land 
and  72,000  acres  of  water. 

This  broadened  park  pror  )sal  will  offer 
vacationers  a  wider  range  o  recreational 
opportimities,  while  provid  ng  an  addi- 
tional access  to  the  park,  t  also  shows 
the  cooperation  of  the  Feciral  Govern- 
ment in  contributing  a  sha*  of  its  hold- 
ings in  the  area  along  with  iiie  State  and 
private  interests  to  create  i  park  which 
is  designed  for  the  greatea^  benefit  for 
far  more  people  over  a  loig  period  of 
time.  \ 

Motorboats  and  housebofts:  The  bill 
assures  free  use  of  park  voters  by  all 
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Voyageurs  who  contributed  significantly  to 
the  opening  of  the  northwestern  United 
States. 

legislative  intent 
It  Is  the  Intention  of  this  legislation  to 
focus  national  attention  on  the  magnificent 
resources  of  this  section  of  Minnesota  which 
are  clearly  worthy  of  the  honor  afforded  by 
National  Park  status,  while  at  the  same  time 
taking  Into  account  the  multiplicity  of  In- 
dividual objections  experience  has  shown 
should  be  recognized  and.  If  at  all  possible 
accommodated. 

RESORTS  AND   HOMES  EXCLUDED 

The  bin  provides  for  a  park  which  will 
consist  of  lands  and  waters  as  shown  on  an 
official  boundary  map  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  which  must  be  available  for  public 
inspection.  (Sec.  101).  The  boundaries  have 
been  most  carefully  drawn  and  include,  gen- 
erally, the  Kabetogama  peninsula.  Lake  Ka- 
betogama, portions  of  Rainy,  Namakan,  and 
Sand  Point  Lakes,  and  lands  and  waters 
north  of,  but  not  Including.  Crane  Lake 
Boundaries  have  been  so  drawn  as  to  exclude 
flfty-two  of  fifty-nine  resorts  in  the  Kabeto- 
gama area,  twenty-flve  of  twenty-nine  In 
the  Crane  Lake  area  and  a  majority  of  the 
private  homes  bordering  these  areas. 

establishment   of   THE   PARK 

Enactment  of  this  bill  into  law  win  not  In 
and  of  Itself,  create  the  park.  Establishment 
of  the  park  will  only  take  place  when  the 
becretary  of  the  Interior  determines  that 
sufficient  Interests  In  lands  have  been  ac- 
quired for  administration  in  accordance  with 
the  Act.  (Sec.  101).  It  should  be  noted  that 
there  may  be  one  or  two  years  lag  between 
the  time  a  bill  is  introduced  and  the  time 
It  Is  enacted,  and  two  or  more  vears  between 
enactment  and  acquisition  of  such  intereeta 
as  would  warrant  establishment.  Prior  to 
establishment  of  the  park  there  will  be  no 
alteration  of  present  use  patterns.  After  es- 
tablishment there  may  be  some. 

HUNTING    AND     TRAPPING 

Until  the  park  is  established,  hunting  and 
trapping  will  continue  as  at  present   (Sec. 


301(b) ).  A  study  and  survey  of  wildlife  win 
be  conducted  during  the  entire  period  fol- 
lowing introduction  of  the  bill  in  order  to 
determine  the  nature  of  game  managempiit 
which  mav  be  required  after  establishmeir 
of    the    park. 

ADMINISTRATION     AFTER     ESTABLISHMENT 

Administration  Is,  generally,  to  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  National  Park  Services 
usual  authority  to  administer  such  as  area 
Including  that  of  contracting  wrlth  conces- 
sioners to  provide  for  facilities  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  accommodate  visitors 
(Sec.  301(a)). 

FEES 

Fees  are  to  be  collected  in  accordance  wlt'i 
existing  law  which,  at  present,  provides  ni' 
exemption  from  charges  for  the  followine- 
(a)  Use  of  waters;  (b)  Property  owners 
lessees,  and  life  tenants  going  to  and  from 
their  property. 

FISHING 

Both  commercial  and  sport  fishing  will  he 
permitted  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  (Sec.  302(a) )  with  special 
recognition  given  to  the  resources  of  Shoepac 
Lake  (Sec.  302(b)  ). 

TIMBER     MANAGEMENT 

Commercial  timber  operations  will  not  bp 
continued.  However,  timber  will  be  managed 
so  ae  to  control  insects  or  diseases,  and  to 
conserve  the  natural  and  scenic  qualities  ul 
the  park  (Sec.  301  (c) ) . 

WINTER    USE    OF    PARK 

The  bill  contemplates  year-round  use  of 
the  park,  and  winter  uses  Including  snow- 
mobile operations  are  authorized  (Sec.  303). 

BOATING 

Appropriate  use  by  all  types  of  watercraf  t, 
Including  houseboats,  runabouts,  canoes, 
sailboats,  fishing  boats  and  cabin  cruisers, 
may  be  provided  for.   (Sec.  303). 

SEAPLANES 

It  Is  not  expected  that  land  based  aircraft 
will  be  accommodated  within  the  park.  How- 
ever,  seaplane  use  Is  expected  and  authorized 
(Sec.  303). 

WATER     LEVELS     AND     USE 

Tlie  two  Treaties  (Webster-Ashburton: 
Root-Bryce)  which  have  special  applicability 
to  the  area,  one  dealing  with  use  of  waters 
and  the  other  concerned  with  water  levels. 
are  specifically  recognized  as  continuing  in 
full  force  and  effect.   (Sec.  304). 

ROADS 

While  roads  to  the  area  will  remain  the 
responsibility  of  the  State,  roads  within  the 
area  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary. 
Accordingly,  he  would  be  authorized  to  con- 
struct such  roads  as  are  necessary  within  the 
park  to  assure  adequate  access.  iSec.  305). 

LAND    ACQUISITION    PROCEDtTlES 

Within  the  established  boundaries,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
acquire  lands  and  Interests  therein  princi- 
pally by  negotiation,  at  the  fair  market 
value.  (Sec.  201).  Another  method  which 
can  be  utilized  Is  exchange  of  Federal  lands 
administered  by  the  Secretary  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  park,  for  non-Federal 
lands  within  the  boundaries.  (Sec  20Hb)  ) 
There  are  88,000  acres  of  such  Federal  land.i 
In  Minnesota  which  might  be  available  for 
the  purposes  of  exchange,  principally  with 
Boise- Cascade  which  owns  approximately 
49,000  a^es  within  the  proposed  park. 

PRIVATE    PROPERTY     RIGHTS 

The  fiUl  use  and  enjoyment  of  private 
property  will  continue  until  It  Is  acquired. 
(Sec.  301(e)).  with  retained  interests  by 
certain  owners  and  lessees  providing  for  con- 
tinued use  of  property  by  the  owner,  or  a 
purchaser  from  lilm.  for  the  term  reUlned. 

RETAINED    INTERESTS    BY     OWNERS    AND    LESSEES 

Owners      of      noncommercial      reHdential 
dwellings,  under  construction  prior  to  enact- 
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iiient  of  the  legislation,  have  the  absolute 
light  to  remain  for  their  life  (or  their 
-ptiuse's),  or  for  a  term  of  twenty-five  years. 

Sec.  202(a)).  Thus,  the  Secretary  will  pay 
•  .    hem  the  value  of  their  property,  reduced 

\  -.lie  value  of  whatever  right  of  occujjancy 
kppt  by  the  owner. 

Snivlarly,  lessees  of  State  oioned  lands 
x]io    have    erected    noncommercial,    recrea- 

I'lnal  buildings  on  leased  land."*  prior  lo  en- 
iCtnient  of  the  legislation,  will  have  a  paral- 
..>l  light  to  remain  after  conveyance  of  State 
„iiifis  to  the  United  States.  This  will  be  for 
'.lie  shorter  of  the  average  useful  life  of  the 
.:iipro\ement     on     the     land,    or     10    years. 

Sec    202(b)). 

TERMINATION    OF    RETAINED    INTERESTS 

Hoth  types  of  retained  interests  are  sub- 
it  "t   to   termination   in   only   two  Instances: 

1  If  the  use  and  occupancy  is  exercised  in 
;  manner  Inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
Ml"  park;  or 

2.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
property  is  required  for  proper  adminlstra- 
li'-n  of  the  park. 

Since  boundaries  have  already  been  drawn 
to  account  for  administrative  needs,  it  Is  not 
expected  that  the  second  alternative  would 
be  utilized.  In  either  case,  however,  the  Sec- 
retary must  tender  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  remaining  interest  to  the  owner  or  lessee, 
UP.  termination.  (Sec.  202(c) ). 

RESORT    ACQUISITION 

.\s  indicated  prevlovisly,  the  drawing  of  the 
boundaries  excluded  almost  all  private  re- 
sorts so  as  to  afford  private  enterprise  the 
onportunity  to  continue  to  provide  services 
lor  visitors  to  the  park.  As  a  result,  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  points  of  entry  to  the 
park  would  be  provided  by  these  resorts  for 
their  patrons.  The  bill,  however,  makes  abso- 
hitely  clear  those  resorts  that  are  within  the 
boundaries  and  that  will  be  acquired.  (Sec. 
203(a) ).  The  resort  owners  will,  however,  be 
given  a  preference  as  to  concession  contracts 
if  the  Secretary  decides  that  visitor  accom- 
modations are  necessary  at  their  locations. 
(Sec  203(b) ). 

PAYMENT    FOR    RECREATIONAL    VALUE    OF    BOISE- 
CASCADE    LANDS 

If  the  State  of  Minnesota  should  negotiate 
an  exchange  with  timber  companies  to  ac- 
quire their  lands  within  the  park,  with  values 
based  upon  timbering  worth,  the  Secretary 
can  pay  the  timber  companies  an  amount 
cfjual  to  the  difference  between  this  value 
and  any  higher  value,  if  any,  of  their  lands 
for  recreational  purposes.  This  must  be  an 
Inherent  value  for  recreational  purposes,  and 
not  merely  attributable  to  the  authorization 
cf  the  park. 

TAX    LOSS    REIMBURSEMENT 

The  remaining  provision  dealing  with  ad- 
ministration Is  concerned  with  the  tempo- 
rary, partial  loss  of  tax  revenues  due  to  Fed- 
eral land  acquisition.  Though  the  presence 
nf  a  National  Park  generally  results  In  an 
I'verall  economic  benefit  to  an  area,  there 
may  be  an  Intermediate  period  of  tax  loss  to 
the  locality.  To  partially  make  up  this  loss, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  real  property  tax  losses  caused  by 
Federal  acquisition  of  tax-producing  real  es- 
tate, for  a  period  of  five  years  (Sec.  306). 

GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  all  Members  may  liave  permission 
'0  extend  their  remarks  nt  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
ilae  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota ? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  in  this  bipartisan  effort  to  create 
a  national  park  for  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota,  the   Voyageurs   National   Park, 


which  this  bill  would  authorize.  I  think 
it  is  significant  that  all  eight  Minnesota 
Members  of  Congress  have  joined  in  this 
common  effort  to  advance  the  cause  of 
conservation  and  tourism.  Surely,  there 
are  few  projects  in  the  recent  history 
of  Minnesota  which  are  as  important  to 
the  future  of  not  only  the  State  of 
Minnesota  but  to  the  entire  north  central 
part  of  the  Nation.  The  area  selected 
along  the  northern  border  of  Minnesota, 
a  legion  of  glittering  clear,  blue  lakes 
and  beautiful  green  forests  is  one  of  the 
great  natural  beauty  spots  in  the  Na- 
tion. 

Voyageurs  National  Park,  embracing 
some  164.000  acres  of  which  about  60,000 
are  water,  will  save  this  virgin  land  for 
the  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  Amer- 
icans yet  unborn.  The  park  site  offers 
to  potential  visitors  the  world  of  the  now 
vanished  voyageur,  preserved  almost  in- 
tact from  the  days  of  the  fur  trader  and 
the  brave  American  Indian.  This  brings 
to  a  successful  culmination  a  project 
wliich  has  been  considered  since  1891 
when  the  Minnesota  State  Ijegislature 
petitioned  the  Federal  Government  to 
.set  aside  some  land  along  the  wild  and 
beautiful  border  between  the  State  of 
Minnesota  and  Canada  as  a  national 
park. 

Although  the  Congress  never  acted,  the 
idea  has  lived  in  the  minds  of  dedicated 
individuals  who  now  deserve  the  grati- 
tude of  all  Minnesotans  as  well  as  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  will  eventual- 
ly visit  this  untouched  gem  of  nature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  will  this  pie- 
serve  for  all  time  one  of  the  areas  which 
catches  America  as  it  was  liundreds  of 
years  ago,  but  it  v.-ill  be  a  tremendous 
.spur  to  touri.stry.  Economists  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  Duluth  branch, 
have  estimated  that  within  10  years  after 
its  establishment,  tourist  spending  each 
year  at  resorts,  motels,  and  hotels  would 
double  from  $2  m.illion  to  more  than  S4 
million.  It  is  estimated  that  5  years  after 
the  establishment  of  the  park  it  v.-oiild 
attract  about  1.300,000  visitors  a  year.  I 
have  long  been  active  in  the  promotion 
of  touristry  in  southeastern  Minnesota 
and  have  become  acutely  aware  of  the 
vast  potential  of  this  industry.  No  other 
single  industry  in  the  State  of  Minnesota 
has  as  great  potential  as  touristry. 

So  it  is  with  eager  anticipation  and 
great  personal  .satisfaction  that  I  join 
with  my  distinguished  fellow  Minne- 
sotans in  the  Congress  to  introduce  this 
bill  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the 
Voyageurs  National  Park. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day joining  with  the  entire  Minnesota 
congressional  delegation  in  introducino;  a 
bill  to  create  the  Voyagem-s  National 
Park  in  northern  Minnesota. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
areas  of  our  Nation,  it  is  one  of  the  few 
expanses  of  America  that  remains  in 
essentially  its  natural,  unspoiled  condi- 
tion. To  create  such  a  national  park 
would  be  to  preserve  this  area  for  all 
Americans,  present  and  future.  It  would 
not  only  be  pre.sen-ed  for  its  esthetic 
value,  but  would  provide  needed  addi- 
tional recreational  facilities  for  a  rap- 
idly growing  U.S.  population. 

This  proposal  would  create  a  national 
park  composed  of  211,000  acres  including 


139,000  acres  of  land  and  72.000  acres  of 
water.  Year  round  recreational  use  would 
be  maintained,  ranging  from  imlimited 
free  use  of  park  waters  for  boating  in 
the  summer  to  the  use  of  snowmobile 
tiails  during  Minnesota's  invigorating 
winter  .season. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  taken  special 
pains  to  hammer  out  a  bill  that  would 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the  i^eople  now 
living  in  the  area  of  the  proposed  park 
as  well  as  the  future  interests  of  all 
Americans.  Attention  was  paid  to  mini- 
mizing any  adveise  effects  upon  cabin 
owners,  resorts,  and  other  businesses  de- 
joendent  upon  the  park  area  for  their 
livelihood,  and  the  wood  products  and 
paper  industry  that  uses  the  timber. 

Most  of  the  resort,  commercial,  and 
private  cabin  properties  are  exempt  from 
Federal  acquisition,  and  most  of  the 
park's  access  ixiints  would  be  through 
existing  resorts,  giving  private  enter- 
prise a  boost  while  providing  free  access 
to  the  jjark  by  the  public.  E\en  the  re- 
sorts subject  to  acquisition  could  con- 
tinue to  operate  on  a  concession  basis, 
and  private  property  owners  would  not 
only  be  i>aid  a  fair  market  value  for  their 
holdings,  but  would  retain  the  right  of 
use  and  occupancy  of  the  proiierty 
tiiroughout  their  lifetimes. 

This  bill  provides  for  reimbursement 
to  comities  faced  with  a  tax  loss,  and 
further  provides  for  land  exchanges  be- 
tween private  owners,  the  State,  and  the 
Federal  Government  to  keep  county  tax 
ba.ses  and  commercially  u.sed  timber 
holdings  near  their  present  levels. 

I  believe  the  addition  of  Voyageurs 
to  our  national  park  system  will  bring 
the  greatest  jxjssible  benefit  to  the  area 
affected  and  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  Minnesota  col- 
leagues in  the  introduction  of  this  pro- 
posal to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
Voyageurs  National  Park.  It  represents 
months  of  study  and  planning,  and  I 
think  may  be  the  best  possible  effort  to 
recognize  and  protect  private  and  State 
interests  while  at  the  same  time  provid- 
ing a  unique  national  park  facility.  With 
establishment  of  this,  the  first  and  only 
national  park  in  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
the  tourist  economy  of  our  entire  State 
should  be  enhanced. 

We  realize  that  our  park  bill  will  not 
become  law  this  year  because  of  the  Im- 
pending adjournment  of  the  Congress. 
However,  the  introduction  of  our  bill 
provides  all  concerned  with  a  working 
tool  for  study  and  possible  modification 
looking  toward  reintroduction  of  the  bill 
in  the  next  Congress  when  everjone  will 
be  in  a  position  to  take  part  in  committee 
hearings. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  all  other  members 
of  the  Minnesota  congressional  delega- 
tion in  introducing  today  legislation  to 
establish  a  Voyageurs  National  Park  in 
northern  Minnesota. 

This  211,000-acre  park  encompasses 
some  of  the  most  scenic  and  historical 
water  and  land  in  the  entire  United 
States.  Stretching  along  the  Canadian 
border,  the  area  is  a  magnificent  pano- 
rama of  lakes  and  streams,  cliffs,  islands, 
beaches,  in  a  truly  wilderness  setting. 

The  park  area,  consisting  of  139,000 
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acres  of  land  and  72,0|)O  acres  of  water, 
would  be  a  unique  recreational  area  pro- 
viding year-around  ficllitles  for  camp- 
ing, fishing,  boating,  Inowmobiling,  hik- 
ing, nature  study,  skafcng,  cross-country 
skiing  and  other  riieans  of  outdoor 
relaxation.  } 

The  proposed  natlolal  park  embraces 
one  of  the  most  important  segments  of 
18th-  and  19th-centtJ|-y  exploration  in 
North  America.  As 
Service  said  in  a  rec 
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e  National  Park 
t  study: 
The  voyageurs'  travet  left  one  decisive 
Imprtnt  on  the  map  ofvNorth  America.  At 
one  time  or  another  Pi4nce,  England,  and 
the  United  States  had  cfclmed  the  Quetlco- 
Superlor  region.  When/ the  Webster-Ash- 
burton  Treaty  of  1842  flinly  established  the 
International  boundary ,\  It  drew  the  line 
along  the  Pigeon  River  i^ute  from  Lake  Su- 
perior to  Lake  of  the  Wo<  ds.  which  Is  defined 
as  the  "customary  wati  rway"  of  the  voy- 
ageur,  j 

Voyageurs  Natlonalipark  will  create 
for  the  visitor  the  a  ittlng  which  the 
voyagers  of  old  travelei  I.  It  is  an  exciting 
proposahand  I  am  molt  hopeful  that  all 
members  of  Congress  v  ill  thoroughly  ac- 
quaint themselves  wi  h  it  during  the 
course  of  our  congressidlnal  deliberations. 


LEGISLATIVE  PRjDGRAM  FOR 
WEEK   OF  JfULY  22 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FOpD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consatit  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.      [ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  /  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  (gentleman  from 
Michigan?  1 

There  was  no  objectfin. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORp.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  distinguished  ma.M>rity  leader  the 
program  for  the  remalilder  of  this  week 
and  the  schedule  for  nesit. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  gbeaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  i 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FGIfD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoiia. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  reslonse  to  the  In- 
quiry of  our  distinguish^  friend,  we  have 
completed  the  legislativ<i  business  for  the 
week  and  will  ask  to  go] over  on  the  an 
nouncement  of  the  p4)Bram   for  next 
week.  We  are  announc 
for  Monday  and  the  b 
as  follows : 

Monday  is  District 
trict  bills  as  follows: 

H.R.  15678,  to  Incre: 
judges  of  the  District  of 
S.  1224,  to  establish  a 
Persons; 

S.   3456,   disorderly   c 
tions  in  the  District  of  C 
S.  1532,  bonding  req 
trict  of  Columbia  gover 
S.  1228,  District  of  Co 
Medical  Facilities  Const 
H.R.  18248,  school  far 
of  Columbia. 

Continuing  on  Mond^ 
ance  of  the  week  with  tli 
H.R.  17735.  State  Fire 
sistance  Act  of  1968 — c 
eration; 

H.R.  15067,  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968 — open  rulei  2  hours  of  de- 
bate; I 

H.R.  15198.  employer  C(iitributlons  for 


ig  the  program 
^nce  of  the  week 

with  six  Dis- 

the  salaries  of 

lOlumbia  courts; 

eglster  of  Blind 

iduct  prosecu- 
lumbia; 
fements  of  Dis- 

lent  contracts; 
ibia  Hospital- 

jction  Act;  and 

in  the  District 

and  the  bal- 

f  ollowing : 
^ms  Control  As- 
Qtinue  consid- 
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joint  industry  promotion — open  rule,  1 
hour  of  debate; 

H.R.  18249,  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964 — open  rule,  1  hour  of  debate; 
H.R.  17126,  extension  of  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1965 — open  rule.  2  hours 
of  debate; 

H.R.  18706.  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
propriation bill,  fiscal  year  1969; 

Military  construction  appropriation 
bill,  fiscal  .year  1969; 

H.R.  18707,  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriation bill,  fiscal  year  1969; 

HR.  12843,  to  provide  for  a  National 
Eye  Institute — open  rule,  1  hour  of  de- 
bate; 

H.R.  15757,  Health  Manix)wer  Act  of 
1968 — open  rule,  1  hour  of  debate; 

H.R.  15890,  additional  positions  in  cen- 
tral executive  agencies — open  rule,  1 
hour  of  debate; 

H.R.  11613,  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  endangered  species  of  fish  or  wildlife- 
open  rule,  1  hour  of  debate;  makin.c;  in 
order  the  committee  substitute  for  pur- 
pose of  amendment; 

H.R.  17685,  supplemental  air  transpor- 
tation— open  rule,  1  hour  of  debate; 

S.  2269,  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of 
1967 — open  rule,  1  hour  of  debate;  and 

S.  633,  Foreign  Service  Information 
Officer  Corps — open  rule,  1  hour  of  de- 
bate. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject 
to  the  usual  reservation  that  conference 
reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time 
and  any  further  program  may  be  an- 
nounced later. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers  1,  has  advised  that 
he  will  ask  to  bring  up  under  unanimous 
consent  certain  bills  which  were  unani- 
mously reported  by  his  committee. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  That  Is  on 
Monday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  At  some  time  during 
next  week.  There  is  no  specific  time  set. 
The  bills  are  as  follows; 

S.  3495,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  release  certain  use  restric- 
tions on  a  tract  of  land  at  Camp  Dodge, 
Iowa,  in  order  that  such  land  may  be 
used  as  a  site  for  the  construction  of 
buildings  or  other  improvements  for  the 
Iowa  Law  Enforcement  Academy; 

H.R.  6729.  to  amend  the  Dependents 
Assistance  Act  of  1950  in  order  to  make 
members  of  the  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  ordered  to  active  duty  for  train- 
ing for  periods  of  30  days  or  more  eligible 
for  quarters  allowances  and  to  make  al- 
lotments— amended ; 

H.R.  13720.  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  modify  requirements  nec- 
essary to  establish  entitlement  to  incen- 
tive pay  for  members  of  submarine  op- 
erational command  staffs  serving  on  sub- 
marines during  underway  operations; 

H.R.  14711.  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  quitclaim  certain  real 
property  in  Muscogee  County,  Ga.; 

H.R.  15268.  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army.  Navy. 
and  Air  Force  equipment  and  provide 
certain  services  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  for  use  in  the  1969  National 
Jamboree,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  15864,  to  provide  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  William  Langer  Jewel  Bear- 


ing Plant  at  Rolla,  N.  Dak.,  and  for  other 
purposes — amended ; 

H.R.  16254,  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  authorized 
strengths  and  grades  for  certain  medi- 
cal, dental,  veterinary,  medical  service, 
and  biomedical  sciences  officers  of  the 
armed  forces; 

H.R.  17780,  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  pay  the  special  pay  author- 
ized under  section  310  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  certain  members  of  ihe 
uniformed  services  held  captive  in  North 
Korea — amended ;  and 

H.R.  18146,  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  an  inequity  af- 
fecting officers  of  the  Supply  Corps  and 
Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  well  know 
that  we  do  have  a  long  program.  Some 
of  these  bills  may  be  disposed  of  by 
being  called  up  under  a  rule  and  some 
of  them  may  not  be  reached.  But  we  do 
want  the  House  to  be  on  notice  thai 
they  will  be  brought  up  if  they  are 
reached,  and  other  matters  will  be  dis- 
posed of  as  expeditiously  as  possible  ai 
our  effort  to  complete  the  program. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  One  otl.er 
question:  Will  the  bills  be  called  up  in 
the  order  in  whici)  they  are  listed? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  di.s- 
tinpuished  minority  leader  will  yield  lui- 
ther,  it  is  generally  the  intention  to  dis- 
pose of  them  in  tlie  order  listed  but.  of 
course,  we  retain  the  right  to  chaise 
the  program  later,  as  is  the  custom. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  On  Mondav 
next,  which  is  District  Day,  will  the  Di.s- 
trict  bills  be  called  up  before  continuiuu 
the  debate  on  the  gun  control  bill? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  District  Day  bills 
will  come  up  first  on  Monday. 

Mr,  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Now,  may  I 
ask  one  other  question.  Are  there  any 
conference  reports  contemplated  on 
Monday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
at  this  time,  but  conference  reports  are 
always  in  order. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  What  about 
the  possibility  of  a  meeting  on  next  Sat- 
urday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  distinguished 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would 
like,  with  the  gentleman's  indulgence,  to 
defer  commenting  upon  that  until  some- 
time next  week. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  We  certainly 
can  count  on  working  on  Friday? 

Mr.   ALBERT.   Oh,   there  wiU   be  no 
question  about  our  working  on  Fridav. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  tlie 
distinguished  majority  leader. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONTDAY  NEXT 
Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourn  today  it  adourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserraig 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  hope  I  shall  not 
have  to  object,  am  I  to  understand  that 
this  will  be  the  program  for  the  next  2 
weeks  or  for  just  1  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  will  yield  under  his 
reservation  of  objection,  the  gentleman 
will  note  that  the  bills  are  listed  for  next 


week.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  deceive  the 
neiilleman  with  icspect  to  tliis  matter. 
If  any  of  these  bills  take  the  normal 
amount  of  time  that  we  might  expect, 
we  will  not  reach  all  of  them.  I  think  it 
is  that  simple.  But  should  .some  of  them 
be  considered  expeditiously,  we  would  like 
to  have  the  House  on  notice  tliat  all  of 
these  bills  are  in  order  for  consideration 
next  week. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  upon  the  work 
schedule  which  has  been  announced. 
Howe\'cr.  you  have  a  rather  heavy  pro- 
gram listed.  For  instance,  there  is  sched- 
uled the  Department  of  Defense  appro- 
priation bill.  Certainly  it  will  take  some 
time  during  which  to  consider  that  bill 
because  there  are  some  very  heavy  ex- 
penditures of  funds  involved  in  it. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Have  we  not  reached  the 
point  in  this  session  when  the  gentle- 
man can  give  us  some  information  as  to 
what  we  might  rea.sonably  expect  by  way 
of  sine  die  adjournment  or  a  recess  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  glad  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  brought  up  that 
question,  because  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  is  here.  The  Speaker  made 
an  announcement  to  the  press  this  morn- 
nvj.  that  it  is  our  intention  to  adjourn 
the  House  at  tlie  close  of  business  on 
Friday,  August  2,  until  September  4.  In 
other  words,  we  will  be  in  recess  or  ad- 
ic  urnment  through  that  entire  period  of 
time  and  reassemble  on  September  4. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment as  of  August  2  or  3  is  definitely 
out? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  think  the  gentleman 
could  almost  answer  that  question 
himself. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Under  ordinaiy  circum- 
stances I  would  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  response,  but  I  must  express  my  dis- 
appointment on  that  score. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  a.n  disappointed  too. 
but  I  think  we  should  plan  on  a  later 
date. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
.serring  the  right  to  object,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  a  moment  ago  inquired  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  District  bills  would 
be  considered  prior  to  the  rcsiunption  of 
the  debate  on  the  gun  control  legislation 
under  the  5-minute  rule  and  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  replied  that  this 
was  the  case. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  further  as  to  the 
intention  of  the  House  to  complete  and 
liave  a  final  vote  on  Monday  on  the  gun- 
control  legislation? 

I  ask  this  because  this  is  the  third 
^veek  now  when  we  have  had  about  six 
or  seven  different  schedules  and  it  is 
inactically  impossible  to  make  plans  and 
we  do  not  know  what  we  are  doing. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  we  need  an  answer 
finally  after  2  weeks  of  confusion. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  question  my  distinguished 
fiiend  asks  is  one  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  House  itself.  We  Intend,  as  the 
District  business  is  privileged  and  has 


the  highest  privilege,  on  Monday  to  take 
up  the  District  business,  and  then  to  pro- 
ceed when  the  District  bu.sincss  is  dis- 
posed of,  with  the  consideration  of  the 
;,'un  bill.  How  long  that  will  take  I  would 
not  presume  to  be  able  to  answer.  That 
is  something  within  the  discretion  of 
tlie  House,  not  within  that  of  any  Mem- 
ber, nor  even  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee nor  the  leadership. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  House  was 
led  to  believe  tliat  we  would  be  in  session 
tomorrow  to  finish  this  legislation.  This 
is  the  second  week  that  we  have  failed 
to  complete  this  legislation,  and  we  start 
and  then  stop  again,  and  then  start  up 
again.  Some  of  the  Members  need  to 
make  plans.  We  have  certain  commit- 
ments that  we  have  to  meet,  and  we 
are  unable  to  fulfill  them.  It  just  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  not  within  the  discretion 
of  the  House  because  the  House  itself 
has  had  verj-  little  to  do  with  the  changes 
in  schedules  which  have  been  made. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  this  House  has  had  everj'- 
thing  to  do  with  how  long  it  takes  to 
dispose  of  legislation,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  I  cannot  give  him  definitive 
answers. 

We  do  imdertake  as  best  we  can  to 
alert  tiie  House  of  tlie  .situation  when  we 
migiit  meet  on  a  Saturday,  and  we 
thought  that  we  might,  but  it  became 
evident  some  time  ago  that  we  might  not 
be  able  to  finish  the  gun  bill  tomorrow, 
and  it  became  evident  that  we  were  not 
going  to  be  able  to  adjourn  sine  die  on 
August  2  or  August  3.  .so  there  was  le.=R 
pressure  for  a  Saturday  meeting  than 
there  liad  been  prior  to  our  determina- 
tion that  it  wotild  be  impossible  to  ad- 
journ sine  die  in  early  August. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Tlien  if  I  may 
proceed  further  imder  my  reservation 
of  objection,  in  view  of  what  the  gentle- 
man has  just  said,  that  it  became  evident 
that  the  gun  control  bill  could  not  be 
finished  on  Saturday,  do  I  imderstand 
that  to  mean  that  we  still  cannot  finish 
on  Monday  because  Monday  is  another 
workday,  even  a  shorter  workday  with 
the  District  legislation  to  be  considered, 
than  would  be  Saturday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  my  judgment  it  will 
not  be,  but  I  cannot  bind  the  House.  The 
House  might  act  qtiickly. 

But  the  main  consideration — and  I 
will  have  to  repeat  myself  in  answering 
the  gentleman — was  that  we  had  hoped 
for  a  sine  die  adjournment,  but  then  it 
became  evident  that  we  could  not  achieve 
it  by  August  2. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object,  to  propoimd  an  in- 
quiiy  to  the  distinguished  gentleman, 
my  friend  from  Oklahoma,  the  majority 
leader. 

First,  I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  about  his  disappointment  about  the 
sine  die  adjournment  prior  to  the  politi- 
cal conventions. 

As  I  have  repeatedly  stated.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  can  see  no  good  to  come  from  a  re- 
as.sembling  of  the  Congress  after  the 
political  conventions,  and  between  that 
and  the  election,  because  all  we  are  going 
to  be  hearing  in  this  Congress,  in  both 


Chambers,  in  my  humble  judgment,  is 
a  political  debate,  and  these  Chambers 
will  furnish  the  forum  for  that  purpose. 
I  am  veiT  much  disappointed. 
The  Committee  on  Rules  started  out 
.some  several  weeks  ago  to  pave  the  way 
lor  this  adjournment,  and  expedited 
business,  and  I  am  ven-'  sorr>',  but  I  do 
understand  and  sympathize  with  the 
leadershii)  in  view  of  tlie  fact  that  they 
do  not  control  .solely  and  unilaterally  the 
adjournment  of  the  Congress,  and  we  are 
dependent  upon  the  other  body.  But 
realizing  now  the  facts  of  life,  may  I  in- 
quire of  my  distinguished  friend  what 
he  has,  and  what  the  leadership  has  in 
mind,  and  what  the  administration  has 
in  mind,  insofar  as  the  gentleman  can 
infoim  us,  about  what  we  propose  to  do 
when  we  come  back  here  in  Septem- 
ber after  the  recess?  Are  we  going  into 
new  fields,  new  legislation,  or  is  it  the 
intention  of  tlie  leadership  to  wind  up 
the  balance  of  the  business  and  then  ad- 
journ .sine  die? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  can  only  partially  an- 
.swer  the  gentleman. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  leadenship  to  ad- 
journ sine  die  as  soon  as  possible.  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  give  the  gentleman 
a  recitation  of  particulars  as  to  bills  that 
might  be  considered  when  we  come  Ijack. 
Mr.  COLMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  reply  and  for  his  indulgence  and 
permitting  me  to  get  off  my  mind  some- 
thing that  bothers  me  ver\-  much. 

But  let  me  express  again  the  hope — 
and  I  wish  I  were  in  the  position  to  ex- 
press perhaps  a  warning — that  the  Con- 
gress, that  is  the  membership  of  the 
Congress  as  I  sense  it.  are  against  open- 
ing up  the  field  for  all  these  new 
programs  particularly  in  view  of  the  posi- 
tion in  which  we  find  ourselves  finan- 
cially. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  to  comment  on 
that? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  I  were  chaiiTnan  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  my  com- 
mittee had  decided  on  instructions  as  it 
did  to  be  effective  July  9.  I  would  feel  I 
was  in  a  pretty  good  ix)sition  to  make  the 
statement  that  a  lot  of  new  things  will 
not  be  opened  up. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  encouragement. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  looking 
over  the  propo.sed  program  for  next 
week,  it  is  a  very  heavy  progiam  and  you 
could  almo.st  say  that  it  was  a  2-week 
program  when  you  bear  in  mind  that 
conference  reports  may  also  be  consid- 
ered, and  other  matters. 

As  I  recollect,  it  includes  most  of  the 
proposals  the  Committee  on  Rules  had 
granted  a  rule  for  prior  to.  or  at  the  last 
meeting.  So  if  the  Committee  on  Rules 
stands  firm  and  we  consider  and  handle 
this  legislative  .schedule.  I  cannot  see 
where  there  will  be  much  coming  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  thus  coming 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  after  Septem- 
ber 4. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  would  just  like  to  add 
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my  congratulations 
preclatlon  to  the  distiifguished 
leader  which  I  just 
jority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R. 
gentleman  from  Missilsippi 
side  will  cooperate 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  tha^k 
very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wlth<  i 
tion  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is 
the  request  of  the 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objectkn 
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I  thank  the 
We  on  this 


the  gentleman 
raw  my  reserva- 


sentence  for  the  crime  which  was  com- 
mitted. 

The  typical  sportsman  has  a  proud  and 
responsible  record  of  gun  safety  and  sup- 
port of  hunting  regulations.  It  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  impose  similar  restrictions 
on  all  citizens  with  the  major  impact  of 
this  new  legislation  aimed  at  the  crim- 
inal element. 


G  lere  objection  to 
jentleman    from 


DISPENSING  WITH  :  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  lilE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RUL 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr. 
unanimous  consent  thi 
order  under  the  calei 
rule  on  Wednesday  n( 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tl 
the    request    of    the 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objectli 


[Speaker,  I  aslc 
the  business  in 
ar  Wednesday 
t  be  dispensed 

ere  objection  to 
entleman    from 
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Speaker.  I  ask 
ress  the  House 
and  extend  my 

;here    objection 
[entleman   from 


Speaker,  I  am 


Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  M 
unanimous  consent  to  a 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi 
remarks. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is 
to  the  request  of   the 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objectio: 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Ml    _^ 

indeed  pleased  that  by  tie  action  of  the 
House  here  this  af  ternoa  i  we  have  taken 
steps  to  assure  that  th  major  impact 
of  this  legislation  will  I  b  aimed  at  the 
criminal  element.  By  t  ioption  of  the 
PoCr  amendment,  with  I  jiguage  similar 
to  that  which  I  have  bee  i  calling  for,  we 
have  taken  an  imports  it  step  to  dis- 
courage the  illegitimate   ise  of  guns. 

When  the  Judiciai-y  Committee  re- 
ported this  bill,  I  annoui  ced  my  support 
of  it.  But  I  cautioned  at  that  time  that 
every  attempt  should  be  made  to 
strengthen  it  to  prov  de  mandatory 
stiffer  penalties  for  tho  e  convicted  of 
using  or  unlawfully  car  ying  a  firearm 
in  the  commission  of  a  crime. 

Repeatedly  since  1963  ]  have  called  for 
enactment  of  additional  firearms  legis- 
lation which,  while  not  h  ling  unduly  re- 
strictive on  law-abiding  citizens,  would 
be  effective. 

I  strongly  supported  th  :  legislation  re- 
cently passed  by  the  Hou  e  to  ban  inter- 
state sale  of  handguns.  But  it  is  not 
sufficient  The  successf  ij  attempt  to 
strengthen  today  s  bill  wi  I  aim  its  major 
effect  at  the  criminal  elei  lent  by  impos- 
ing mandatory  stiffer  per  ilties  on  those 
convicted  of  unlawfully  c  irrying  or  us- 
ing a  gun  during  commisi  on  of  a  crime. 
The  Poff  amendment  w  ich  the  House 
has  attached  to  the  bill  his  afternoon 
will  require  a  mandatory  i  rison  sentence 
of  Ijetween  1  and  10  yet  rs  for  anyone 
convicted  of  a  Federal  f(  lony  in  which 
a  gun  was  used  or  illegal  y  carried.  The 
sentence  cannot  be  suspei  ded  and  must 
run  In  addition  to,  and  r  at  during,  the 


THE  UNITED  STATES-RUMANIAN 
AGREEMENT  ON  AMERICAN  AID 
FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  NU- 
CLEAR POWERPLANT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  i  Mr.  Mat- 
suNAGA).    Under  previous  order   of   the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio   TMr. 
AsHBRooKl  is  recognized  for  60  minutes 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  lately 
the  administration  seems  to  have  taken 
new  steps  to  implement  its  bridgebuild- 
ing  policy  and  disarm  this  counti-v  emo- 
tionally and  psychologically  against  the 
Communist     danger.      Vice      President 
Humphrey  speaks  of  the  need  to  replace 
our   policy   of   "containment   and   con- 
frontation" but  by  a  policy  of  "recon- 
ciliation and  cooperation"  with  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  East  European  Com- 
munist governments.  Apparently  this  is 
not  just  election  propaganda  because  the 
Johnson  administration  just  signed  an 
agreement  which  certainly  is  not  in  the 
national  interest  and  extends  our  most 
advanced    nuclear    technical    knowhow 
for    the    construction    of    an    industrial 
atomic  plant  to  a  Communist  coimtry 
allied  against  us  with  Soviet  Russia  in 
the  Warsaw  Pact — Rumania. 

As  reported  by  the  New  York  Times 
of  July  9  and  endorsed  in  the  editorial 
of  the  same  paper  on  July  12  we  agreed 
to  expand  the  exchange  of  scientists  for 
the  theoretical  and  practical  problems, 
including  cooperation  in  the  nuclear 
field  and  to  consider  financial  aid  for  the 
erection  of  a  nuclear  powerplant  in  that 
Communist  country. 

Not  only  do  we  act  ill  advisedly  as 
far  as  our  military  security  is  concerned 
but  we  Pre  rewarding  a  regime  onerous 
even  in  Eastern  European  tenns  as  far 
as  internal  dictatorship  is  concerned. 
Less  than  a  year  ago  Richard  Reston  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  described  the  re- 
gime as  the  most  Stalinist,  oppressive  re- 
gime in  Eastern  Europe  except  for  East- 
ern  Germany   and   later   dispatches   by 

David  Binder  of  the  New  York  Times 

June  23.  1968— also  speak  of  constant 
harassment  and  oppression  of  the  Hun- 
garian minority.  Nothing  has  occurred 
lately  to  end  the  regimentation  and  lack 
of  human  and  civil  rights  for  the  average 
citizen  in  Rumania  nor  did  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  economic  and  cultural  life  of 
the  national  minorities  cease  to  exist. 

The  agreement  only  relieves  the  Soviet 
Union  from  fulfilling  its  obligation  to 
provide  this  technical  know-how  and 
funds  to  Rumania  and  concentrate  more 
on  "loyal"  satellites  like  Poland  and 
Hungary.  The  latter  have  already  re- 
ceived Soviet  promise  and  an  agreement 
has  been  reached  for  a  nuclear  plant. 

Another  feature  of  the  agreement  is 
that  American  scientists  will  cooperate 
in  the  construction  of  the  reactor  with 
Soviet  scientists,  a  development  which 
will  benefit  not  only  the  Communist  Ru- 


manians but  the  Soviet  Russians  them- 
selves. 

Today  I  am  joining  my  colleagues  in 
speaking  on  this  subject.  I  insert  in  the 
Record  an  article  by  Prof.  Z  Michael 
Szaz,  which  has  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Report  of  the  American  Secumy 
Council  earlier,  entitled  "Our  New  Ru- 
manian  Communist  Friends'": 
Our  New  Rumanian  Commitnist  "PRiEvris" 
(By  Dr.  Zoltan  Michael  Szaz) 
(Editors  Note —Guest  editor.  Dr  Z.Ui  .n 
Michael  Szaz  is  Associate  Professor  of  Hl.st.rv 
and  Political  Science  at  Seton  Hall  Uniwr- 
slty.) 

Currently,  Communist  Rumania's  polin^s 
are  praised  by  the  State  Department  as  :!ie 
fruit  of  -active  coexistence"  and  as  evldei^.-c 
of  the  dlstlntegratlon  of  the  Soviet  Empire  ;ii 
Eiist  Central  Europe.  Even  an  antl-Comrii  ,- 
lijst  congressman  such  as  the  Hon.  P;uil 
Findley  suggests  that  as  a  reward  Rumania 
should  be  granted  u  most  favored  natlun 
clause  In  trade. 

Disagreements  on  tactics  and  policy  towaid 
the   .Arab  states,   disarmament.   Soviet  r\,\. 
tural  penetration  and  multilateral  econonuc 
planning    within    Comecon,    cordial    Rum.i- 
nlan-Chlnese     relations     and     recent     n>  ;i- 
iiltendance  of  Soviet-satellite  conferences    .n 
Germany  and  the  Middle  East  are  cited    ,s 
expressions    of    anti-Soviet    nationalism      f 
Rumania.   In   view  of  the  April   1966  stat-- 
ment   of   the   Rumanian   Communist   Partv 
and  the  May  7,  1967  remarks  of  Party  Secre- 
tary NIcolae  Ceaucescu,  in  the  official  Party 
paper,  it  is  argued  that  Rumania,  rather  than 
Yugoslav,  policy  approaches  neutralism  whiie 
abolition    of   compulsory   Russian    langu.iee 
Instruction    In    the   schools    Is   presented     .s 
proof  of  antl-Sovlet  attitude.  Rumanian  wil  - 
ingness   to  expand   economic   ties   with   rise  . 
West  (the  Western  share  In  Rumanian  tmcip 
grew   from  25':    in   1958  to  35  ^^    In   1966)    ;3 
also  welcomed. 

It  Is  correct  to  say  that  Rumanian  nation- 
alism is  on  the  rise.  The  Polish  and  Hun- 
garian revolts  of  1956  and  Khrushchev's  ..>■- 
ceptance  of  Tito's  separate  road  to  'socialism' 
have  shaken  the  determination  of  the  East 
European  Stalinist  leaders  to  Insist  on  "pro- 
letarian internationalism".  National  pride 
and  antl-Russlan  emotions,  reinforced  t'v 
Soviet  abuse  of  the  peoples  and  forced  Ri;.^- 
slflcatlon,  could  no  longer  be  Ignored  Ie.<t 
the  Rum.inlan  Communist  leaders  be  faced 
with  popular  revolt  as  had  been  their  Hun- 
garian comrades.  The  Hungarian  and  Poli-sh 
events  created  a  powerful  echo  not  only 
.among  the  1.7  million  Hungarians  of  Tran- 
sylvania, but  Rumanian  students  and  work- 
ers as  well. 

The  leadership  could  try  to  repress,  to 
channel,  or  wholeheartedly  to  adopt  the 
growing  tide  of  nationalism.  The  last  wa.s 
not  really  an  option  for  any  Marxlst-LeniiiLst 
leadership.  Repression  could  only  offer  ,i 
temporary  re.=plte  as  nationalism  was  becom- 
ing an  unwelcome,  but  tolerated  guest  even 
in  the  Russian  and  Chinese  Parties  where  ide- 
ological disputes  were  fast  degenerating  into 
national  anugonlsms.  The  decision  to  try 
to  guide  or  control  nationalism  was  taken 
by  the  late  Party  Secretary.  Gheorghlu-DeJ. 
In  early  1963 

THE    ARGUMENT    WITH    THE    SOVIET    UNION 

Gheorghlu-Dejs  disagreement  with  Mos- 
cow involved  the  concept  that  no  Commu- 
nist society  can  be  created  without  the  nec- 
essary heavy  industry  b.ise  Khrushchev  had 
demanded  from  the  satellites  in  the  early 
1960's  the  establishment  of  a  bloc-wide  divi- 
sion of  labor  for  production  in  order  to  com- 
pete with  the  European  economic  community 
and  to  tie  the  satellite  economies  irrevocably 
to  the  USSR.  Using  the  1962  production  fig- 
ures as  guidelines.  Comecon  relegated  Ru- 
mania to  the  position  of  a  raw  material  and 
semifinished  goods  producer  except  in  petro- 
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chemical  industries.  The  Comecon  decision 
interfered  with  the  Rumanian  Five  Year  Plan 
providing  for  the  expansion  of  iron,  steel  and 
machinery  production  by  100  per  cent  and 
the  building  of  a  steel  combine  at  Galatl. 
fiheorghlii-Dej  opted  against  Comecon  and 
followed  a  Stalinist  line  on  economics. 

Subsequent  Soviet-East  German  pressure 
convinced  the  Rumanian  leadership  to  make 
concessions  to  national  consciousness.  The 
Rumanian,  Instead  of  Russian,  role  in  the 
1944  "liberation"  was  emphasized;  Tltulescu 
and  other  Rumanian  statesmen  of  the  Roy- 
alist period  were  restored  to  history,  but  at 
the  same  time  anti-Soviet  popular  feelings 
were  controlled  by  censorship.  Moscow  now 
had  to  choose  whether  to  permit  the  Ru- 
manian deviation  in  order  to  attract  third- 
world  and  Western  support,  or  to  crush  it. 
in  1963  a  temporary  decision  i  which  was 
finalized  only  after  the  removal  of  Khru- 
shchev), was  taken  to  allow  the  Rumanian 
course  on  the  basis  of  continued  Rumanian 
participation  In  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  adher- 
ence to  antl-Amerlcan  policies  on  major  is- 
sues. In  turn,  Rumania  was  awarded  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  campaign  for  loosening 
NATO  ties  and  for  the  abolition  of  the  West- 
ern Coordinating  Committee  controlling  stra- 
tegic material  exports  to  the  Communist 
bloc. 

RUMANIA  AS  THE  SOVIET  "ADVANCE  MAN"  IN  THE 
WEST 

Rumanian  "national  communism"  brought 
both  economic  and  fxilltlcal  gains  to  the 
USSR.  Western  Investment  in  Rumania  since 
1963  exceeds  $150  million.  New  installations 
Include  a  $22  million  petroleum  cracking 
plant  financed  by  American  companies;  the 
Galatl  combine  built  with  $35  million  of 
PYench  and  British  funds  to  be  expanded  by 
a  cold  rolling  mill  equally  adapted  for  truck 
and  tank  production  and  to  be  financed  by  a 
French-American  consortium  with  Export- 
Import  Bank  guaranteees.  The  German  Gue- 
hoffnungshutte  got  a  $20  million  order  to 
buUd  other  parts  of  the  Galatl  combine. 
German  investments  alone  amount  to  $50 
million,  closely  followed  by  American  and 
French  participation  while  Sweden  is  invest- 
ing $10  million  for  rail  electrification  and 
locomotives. 

Foreign  trade  has  also  expanded  spectacu- 
larly. With  the  U.S.  It  rose  from  $2,721,000  In 
1960  to  $31,897,000  in  1966  and  Rumania 
plans  for  a  $200  million  exchange  by  1970. 
West  Germany  Is  now  the  second  largest 
irader  after  the  USSR  with  over  $150  million 
per  y£ar.  But  the  question  of  trade  deficits 
i;nd  defaulting  on  credits  looms.  For  example, 
U.S.  exports  were  $27,242,000  In  1966  but  Im- 
ports from  Rumania  only  $4,655,000.  And 
the  trade  deficit — financed  by  long-term 
loans — with  West  Germany  exceeded  $60  mil- 
lion in  1966.  Yet  the  State  Department  still 
takes  an  enthusiastic  view  of  Rumanian  trade 
and  there  is  talk  of  possible  Export-Import 
Bank  guarantees  of  U.S.  Investments  to 
Rumania. 

In  the  decade  1956-1966  Rumania  estab- 
lished trade  relations  with  75  countries  while 
embassies  or  legations  are  maintained  In  over 
60  countries.  British,  French  and  German  ex- 
perts are  called  In  to  erect  new  plants  and 
train  Rumanian  engineers  In  running  them, 
recalling  the  Soviet  drive  for  U.S.  engineers 
in  the  1930's.  In  May  1967  fifty  French  nu- 
clear specialists  met  with  their  colleagues  In 
Bucharest  while  cultural  exchange  programs 
are  maintained  with  Western  countries,  India, 
Burma,  and  Indonesia  where  the  Ruman- 
ians sing  the  praises  of  "national  commun- 
ism." Thus  Rumania  Is  now  replacing 
Czechoslovakia,  as  the  advance  man  of  the 
Communist  bloc  both  In  the  third  world  and 
In  the  West. 

Even  more  Important  are  Communist  bloc 
psycho- p>olltlcal  gains  through  Rumanian  ac- 
tivities. The  Rumanian  course  gave  the  coup 
de  grace  to  the  Hallsteln  Doctrine  and  pro- 
duced brldge-buUdlng  activities  of  the  West 


German  Grand  Coalition.  And  in  the  United 
States — despite  stepped-up  help  to  North 
Vietnam  In  September  and  October  from 
Communist  bloc  countries — the  present 
euphoria  in  our  policies  towards  the  Com- 
munist rulers  of  the  satellites  would  be  un- 
intelligible without  our  assumption  of 
Rumanian  "near-independence". 

THE     TRUTH      ABOUT     RUMANIAN     INDEPENDENCE 

Does  Rumanian  Communist  "nationalism" 
represent  a  break  with  Moscow  and  a  genuine 
rapprochement  with  the  West?  Unfortunate- 
ly, this  is  not  the  case.  Speaking  before  the 
puppet  parliament  July  24,  1967,  Party  Sec- 
retary Ceaucescu  put  cooperation  with  the 
Soviet  Union  as  "the  keystone  of  Rumanian 
foreign  policy."  He  reaffirmed  Rumania's 
participation  in  the  Warsaw  Pact,  suggested 
new  forms  of  cooperation  between  the  "so- 
cialist" covmtrles  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  de- 
scribed relations  with  the  USSR  as  "witness- 
ing steady  development". 

This  speech  had  been  preceded  by  a  warn- 
ing in  Pravdxi  which  emphasized  nationalism 
as  the  ■main  danger"  to  the  unity  of  Com- 
munism. Thus,  a  simple  complaint  against 
deviationlst  tendencies  was  enough  to  make 
the  Rumanian  Communist  leadership  run 
for  cover. 

Rumors  that  Rumania  would  quit  the 
Warsaw  Pact  have  also  been  proved  false.  On 
July  21.  1967  Rumanian  Premier  Mai.rer  said 
during  his  Hague  visit  that  disagreements 
with  Moscow  will  never  be  allowed  to  reach 
the  point  of  an  open  break,  .^nd  a  Moscow 
communique  August  28  announced  the  con- 
clusion of  Warsaw  Pact  joint  maneuvers  by 
Soviet,  Bulgarian,  and  Rumanian  forces. 
Furthermore,  by  allowing  Rumania  to  profit 
from  Western  willingness  to  sell  equipment 
to  Rumania  which  Is  forbidden  to  other  bloc 
countries  (such  as  the  Worden  gravity  meter 
used  in  missile  guidance),  the  Soviet  Union 
advances  its  current  drive  for  military 
superiority. 

Nor  have  U.S.  concessions  improved  in- 
dividual freedom  In  Rumania.  After  some 
1964  concessions.  Rumania  Is  still  the  strict- 
est of  the  Communist  regimes  of  the  region. 
Thus  Richard  Reston  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  wrote  August  22,  1967:  "The  campaign 
to  ease  relations  with  the  outside  world  has 
not  brought  a  parallel  Internal  relaxation 
.  the  Rumanian  internal  security  appara- 
tus remains  the  most  rigid.  Stalinist  network 
in  East  Europe  .  .  .  the  feeling  here  Is  that 
Rumania  Is  not  now  prepared  for  a  loosening 
up  Internally."  Rumanians  are  paying  a  heavy 
economic  and  political  price  for  being  able 
to  express  nationalist  sentiments  as  long  as 
they  are  not  directed  against  Soviet  Russians. 
They  live  austerely,  and  remain  deprived  of 
literary  freedoms  and  cultural  free  expression 
as  well  as  having  to  remain  without  any 
political  choice  or  economic  liberties. 

Perhaps  the  only  positive  factor  Is  the  re- 
spect and  liking  the  Rumanian  people  and 
the  national  groups  In  Rumania  such  as  the 
Hungarians  feel  towards  the  U.  S.  As  a  tem- 
porary American  resident  of  Rumania  put 
It:  "I  read  the  official  propaganda  and  I  get 
angry.  Then  I  go  out  and  mingle  with  the 
people  and  I'm  angry  no  longer. " 

Thus  the  people  of  Rumania  can  still  be 
our  allies.  But  the  Rumanian  Communist 
regime  only  wants  to  use  Western  capital 
and  hardware  for  ends  which  parallel  those 
of  Moscow.  And  the  recent  (September  1967) 
election  of  Cornellu  Manescu.  the  Rumanian 
Foreign  Minister,  as  President  of  the  22nd 
session  of  the  UN  General  Assembly  Is  one 
more  step  In  making  Rumania's  Moscow's 
advance  man  in  the  West.  For  Manescu  has 
already  made  himself  a  part  of  the  drum- 
fire of  Soviet  psycho-political  warfare  on 
Vietnam  by  calling  for  the  end  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  but.  of  course,  as  the  Soviets 
want    it    ended. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  joining 
my  colleagues,  ably  led  by  the  distin- 


guishefd  gentleman  from  Ohio,  in  pro- 
teRting  the  ill-advised  action  of  the 
administration  in  initialing  an  agree- 
ment with  Communist  Rumania  provid- 
ing for  American  technological — and 
later  also  financial — aid  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  nuclear  powerplant  in  that 
country. 

The  story  comes  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  July  9,  1968,  reconfirmed  by 
the  editorial  in  the  same  paper  on  July 
12  which  calls  the  agreement  a  success- 
ful breakthrough  and  adds: 

It  would  be  n  major  coup  for  both  sides  i:. 
for  example,  the  Rumanian  atomic  power 
Industry  were  to  get  its  start  with  American 
reactors  and  other  needed  equipment. 

The  editorial  thus  talks  not  only  of 
scientists  going  to  help  their  Rumanian 
colleagues  to  build  the  plant,  but  pos- 
sible American  reactors  sent  to  Commu- 
nist Rumania,  and,  needless  to  say,  paid 
lor  by  American  dollars. 

This  kind  of  bndgebuildine  can  only 
be  thoroughly  deplored.  Arguments  can 
be  made  for  tourism  and  cultural  ex- 
changes, and  even  for  limited  trade,  but 
certainly  not  for  the  granting  of  privi- 
leced,  highly  compet'tive.  technological 
information  to  a  country  which  is  still 
allied  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  War- 
saw Pact  against  the  United  States  and 
as  early  as  September  1967  participated 
actively  in  the  maneuvers  of  that 
alliance. 

Yet  membership  in  the  Warsaw  Pact 
is  not  only  the  only  disqualifying  fact  for 
Rumanian  receipt  of  the  most  up-to- 
date  technological  information  from  the 
United  States.  Rumania  takes  an  almost 
identical  position  on  the  Vietnam  war 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  North  Vietnam, 
supplies  North  Vietnam,  and  generally 
continues  to  condemn  American  im- 
perialism. Moreover,  the  Rumanian  re- 
gime at  home  is  the  most  oppressive  one 
outside  of  Ulbrichfs  Stalinist  regime  in 
East  Germany. 

It  pei'secutes  its  minorities  and  the 
churches,  and  only  5  weeks  ago  we  had 
the  opportunity  to  expose  the  oppression 
of  these  elements  in  speeches  before  the 
House  in  detail.  Finally,  there  are  no 
indications  that  it  is  planning  to  detach 
itself  from  Moscow,  as  late  as  last  July 
24,  President  and  Party  Secretary  Nicola 
Ceaucescu,  in  his  speech  to  the  Ruma- 
nian Grand  National  Assembly  put  co- 
operation with  the  Soviet  Union  as  "the 
keystone  of  Rumanian  policy."  while 
3  days  earlier  Premier  Ian  Maurer  stated 
during  his  visit  to  Hague  that — 

Disagreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  will 
never  be  allowed  to  reach  the  point  of  an 
open  break. 

In  the  face  of  this  overwhelming  evi- 
dence of  verbiage  and  actions,  it  is  naive 
to  believe  that  certain  minor  foreign 
policy  disagreements  of  the  Bucharest 
regime  with  Moscow  should  be  rewarded 
by  the  priced  possessions  of  American 
technological  knowledge  and  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer's  money.  Rumanian  offi- 
cials have  been  shopping  around  for  help 
in  Canada  and  France  before,  apparent- 
ly with  no  success. 

However,  as  long  as  the  agreement  has 
been  made,  our  side  should  at  least  in- 
sist upon  tangible  concessions  to  the 
minorities  and  churches  in  Rumania  and 
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Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr. 
am  joining  my  colleague 
distinguished  gentleman) from  Ohio,  in 
discussing  the  ill-advisei  agreement  of 
July  8,  1968.  signed  by  th*  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  of  Rumania,  thfe  fifth-ranking 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  Pre- 
sidium, Alexandru  Barljmeanu  and  the 
science  adviser  to  Presidefit  Johnson,  Or 
Donald  F.  Hornig. 

The  agreement  provid^  for  the  use  of 
American  scientists  in  pU  nning  and  con- 
structing the  Rumanian  luclear  reactor 
and  financing,  in  commc  i  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  the  costs  of  e  'ecting  the  nu- 
clear reactor  plant  in  Ri  nania  by  1973. 
The  circumstances  of  t  le  negotiations 
were  veiled  in  secrecy  an  I  underempha 
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to  both  th3  State  Dcpa;  tment  and  Dr. 
Hoinig.  There  was  no  fai  fare  at  the  ar- 
rival of  Mr.  Barladeanu,  only  one  press 
conference  was  held  by  H  m  and  neither 
the  New  York  Times  n*-  most  major 
papers  carried  the  wire  s,tdky  on  the  same. 
Only  after  the  signature  of  the  agreement 
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was  its  contents  disclosed  by  the  New 
York  Times  which  3  days  later  endorsed 
the  -same  editorially. 

What  does  the  agreement  mean  to  the 
United  States.  First.  It  provides  infonna- 
tion  of  a  potentially  substantial  military 
character  to  a  country  allied  with  the 
Soviet  Union  against  the  United  States 
and  NATO  and  renders  hypocritical,  if 
not  nonsensical,  any  item  surviving  on 
the  strategic  embargo  list  to  Communist 
countries.  Second,  it  creates  potential 
competition  to  the  emerging  European 
nuclear  industiy. 

Finally,  It  rewards  a  regime  which 
failed  to  relax  its  dictatorial,  oppressive 
hold  over  its  own  peoples,  including  the 
1.75  million  Transylvanian  Hungarians. 
There  were  no  substantial  steps  toward 
liberalization  since  1964  and  the  reha- 
bilitation of  some  of  the  Communist  vic- 
tims of  the  Gheprghiu-Dej  regime  and 
the  sacking  of  Mr.  Draghici  certainly  do 
not  fulfill  the  need  for  at  least  a  partial 
restoration  of  individual  freedom  and 
human  rights  and  for  a  relaxation  of  the 
discrimination  against  the  minorities. 

Writing  in  his  booklet  "Tran.sylvania — 
400  Years  of  Reformation  Tradition" 
Prof.  Eugene  Osterhaven  of  the  Western 
Theological  Seminar>'  describes  the 
plight  of  the  Transylvanian  Hungarians 
as  follows: 

Measures  are  taken  by  tlie  authorities  to 
prevent  tiie  moving  of  Hungarians  to  the 
towns  and  cities  of  Transylvania  also  serve 
the  half-concealed  purpose  of  Rumanlzatlon. 
Anyone  seeking  employment  must  produce 
his  Identification  card.  Good  Jobs  and  well- 
paying  positions  are  usually  reserved  for 
Rumanians  only  so  that  Hungarians  In  Tran- 
sylvania are  condemned  to  economic  ruin 
while  all  envision  a  hopeless  future. 

Also  on  religion: 

The  true  situation,  however.  Is  that  the 
Hungarian  churches  are  exposed  to  consider- 
able duress  and  that  Catholic  priests  and 
Protestant  ministers  are  exposed  to  constant 
harrassment.  A  Reformed  minister  In  one  of 
the  villages  in  Transylvania  recently  charac- 
terized the  situation  to  a  relative,  a  United 
States  citizen,  as  follows:  AVe  are  unable  to 
resist  this  pressure  any  longer  .ind  we  shall 
perish.  Young  people  do  not  come  to  the 
church.  Only  elderly  people  dare  to  come.  I 
am  unable  to  speak  about  anything  at  all  but 
religion.  I  am  under  surveillance  and  I  have 
even  to  be  afraid  of  my  own  relatives. 

This  booklet  was  published  in  June 
1968  and  is  based  on  most  up-to-date  in- 
formation by  the  diligent  American 
cleric.  It  shows  the  futility  of  agreements 
with  the  Bucharest  government  unless  we 
insist  upon  concessions  not  to  us.  but  to 
their  own  peoples.  I  hope  that  we  will  do 
so  in  the  future.  In  1964  a  general 
amnesty  follows  the  American-Rumani- 
an economic  agreement.  Let  us  hope  that 
our  Government  will  persuade  the  Bu- 
charest government  to  do  something 
more  substantial  in  restoring  human  and 
minority  rights  at  home. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr  Speaker,  sometimes 
it  looks  as  if  the  diplomatic  and  eco- 
nomic moves  of  the  administration  in  one 
area  of  the  world  .seem  to  contradict  and 
nullify  our  policies  in  other  regions.  This 
is  especially  evident  in  our  double  stand- 
ards of  dealings  with  the  members  of 
the  Communist  bloc. 

Today  half  a  million  fighting  Ameri- 
can men  are  trying  to  save  Vietnam  from 


a  Communist  takeover.  At  the  same  time, 
we  are  maintaining  increasingly  friendly 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  including 
talks  on  reduction  of  arms  and  mlssile.s 
We  also  extend  atomic  information  and 
aid  to  Communist  Rumania.  While  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  arms  race  remains  a  con- 
ceivable proposition,  there  is  certainly  no 
valid  reason  why  we  should  give  valuable 
industrial  information  in  this  most  ad- 
vanced technological  field  of  nuclear 
energy.  The  disclosing  of  such  informa- 
tion cannot  help  but  have  military  im- 
plications to  a  member  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  and  seems  to  be  directed  against  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  in  Europe. 

There     is     some     deviation     of     the 
Bucharest  regime  from  the  Moscow  line 
on  some  policy  issues  in  the  international 
world;  but  not  even  administration  .sup- 
porters can  deny  that  besides  East  Ger- 
many, Rumania  maintains  the  most  oij- 
pressive  domestic  regime,  even  among 
Russian  satellites,  and  that  her  minority 
policies  are  particularly  offensive.  Only 
5   weeks   ago   we   had   the   opportunity 
to  witness  the  restrictions  and  discrimi- 
nation to  which  the  Hungarian  minority 
in  that  countiy  is  subjected.  We  warned 
the      administration      that      one-sided 
bridgebuilding  toward  Rumanian  Com- 
munists would  be  an  abandonment  of  our 
basic   principles   of   international   rela- 
tions and  human  rights.  Now,  one  New 
York  Times  story  of  July  9  and  an  edi- 
torial of  July  12  clearly  state  that  we 
are  agreeing  to  export  vital  technological 
information    by   sending   .scientists   and 
moneys  to  erect  a  nuclear  powerplant  in 
a  countiy  which  is  already  richly  blessed 
by  thermal  and   Abater  power  resources. 
Under  the  circumstances,  I  must  reg- 
ister my  dis.satisfactlon  by  protesting  tho 
said  agreement.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
newspaper  stories  exaggerate  these  one- 
sided concessions  to  one  of  the  most  op- 
pressive Communist  regimes  in  Eastern 
Eui'ope.    Several    American    journalists 
have   expressed    .similar   dissatisfaction. 
Richard  Reston.  writing  for  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  of  August  22.   1967,  is  one 
such  critic: 

The  campaign  to  ease  relations  with  the 
outside  world  has  not  brought  Internal 
relaxation  .  .  .  the  Rumanian  internal  secu- 
rity apparatus  remains  the  most  rigid,  Stal- 
inist network  in  East  Europe  .  .  .  the  feel- 
ing here  Is  that  Rumania  Is  not  now  pre- 
pared for  a  loosening  vip  Internally. 

David  Binder,  in  the  June  23,  1968, 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times,  described 
the  situation  of  the  Hungarian  minority 
in  Rumania  as  follows: 

They  note  that  Hungarian  textbooks  are 
often  printed  la  editions  under  5.000  copies, 
which  a  writer  said,  "Is  far  too  small  for  a 
minority  of  that  size." 

Imports  of  most  Hungarian  writings 
are  barred  by  the  Bucharest  authorities. 
The  intellectuals  also  attack  the  resettle- 
ment measures  that  have  driven  thou- 
sands of  Hungarians  out  of  their  tradi- 
tional homes  in  the  Transylvania  region 
of  Rumania.  Earlier  this  year,  the  Ru- 
manian regime  abolished  the  Transyl- 
vania region  of  Rumania.  Earlier  this 
year,  the  Rumanian  regime  abolished 
the  Transylvanian  territory  known  as  the 
Magyar  autonomous  region,  redrawing 
the  administrative  lines  along  the  pre- 
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war  county  system.  The  reaction  here 
was  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders: 

That  region  soon  became  neither  Magyar 
nor  autonomous. 

Rev.  Eugend  Osteihaven  of  the  West- 
em  Theological  Seminary  in  Hope, 
Mich.,  has  recently  published  a  booklet 
on  Transylvania.  A  piominent  Reformed 
Protestant  clergyman,  he  summarized 
the  situation  as  follows: 

Measures  are  taken  by  the  authorities  to 
prevent  the  moving  of  Hungarians  to  the 
towns  and  cities  in  Transylvania  also  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  half-concealed  Rumanlza- 
tion.  Anyone  seeking  employment  must  pro- 
duce his  Identification  card.  Good  Jobs  and 
well-paying  positions  are  usually  reserved 
for  Rumanians  only  so  that  Hungarians  in 
Transylvania  are  condemned  to  economic 
ruin  while  all  envision  a  hopeless  future. 

The  situation  of  our  Magyar  brethren  In 
Transylvania  inakes  a  mockery  of  the  articles 
of  the  peace  treaties  which  were  aimed  at 
protecting  national  minorities.  The  chauvin- 
istic policy  of  Communist  Rumania  In  its 
Stalinist  antl-Hungarlanlsm  disregards  all 
human  rights  and  International  obligations 
solemnly  agreed  upon  and  promised  in  peace 
treaties 

Will  the  Communist  government  keep 
its  present  foreign  policy  orientation  and 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  not  to  lend 
information  to  Soviet  Russia?  Or  will  it 
act  as  it  did  when  it  dispelled  the  guar- 
antee of  human  rights  agreed  upon  in 
the  peace  treaties? 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  agreement, 
made  apparently  by  executive  agreement 
and,  as  such,  not  subject  to  approval  by 
Congress,  will  be  read  restrlctively  by  the 
congressional  committees  when  requests 
come  from  the  administration  for  money 
appropriations  implementing  the  agree- 
ment, and  that  the  American  taxpayer's 
money  will  not  be  wasted  on  this  un- 
necessary and  harmful  project. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
observe  Captive  Nations  Week  and  make 
every  attempt  to  build  bridges  to  Eastern 
European  countries,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  acquaint  my  col- 
leagues with  the  background  and  the 
analysio  of  the  United  States-Rumanian 
agreement  on  providing  American  tech- 
nical and  financial  aid  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  nuclear  plant  in  Rumania. 

I  feel  confident  that  this  information 
will  be  of  great  interest  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  and  who  surely  will  agree 
with  me  that  such  participation  would 
be  against  our  national  interest  and  a  re- 
ward for  the  hard-line  Communist  pol- 
icies of  that  Government  toward  its  peo- 
ples, particularly  toward  the  Hungarian 
minority.  It  would  also  mean  a  waste  of 
the  taxpayer'.s  money  at  a  time  when  we 
are  already  overextended  In  view  of  our 
urban  needs  and  the  Vietnam  commit- 
ment. 

When  we  are  seeking  a  Federal  spend- 
ing cut  of  S6  billion,  this  is  one  area  in 
which  a  curtailment  of  expenses  will  be 
met  with  approval  of  our  American 
citizens. 

THE     ANALYSIS     AND     BACKCROnND 

Ever  since  the  first  signs  of  differences 
had  arisen  between  the  Rumanian  and 
Soviet  Governments  in  regard  to  the  in- 
ternational division  of  labor  within 
Comecon.  U.S.  authorities  tried  to  use 
the  differences  as  a  means  to  improve 


lelations  with   the   Bucharest   govern- 
ment. 

As  the  disagreements  coincided  with 
the  Kennedy  concept  of  "building 
bridges"  to  Eastern  Europe  and  the  So- 
viet Union,  Rumania  became  the  pri- 
mary target  for  bridgebuilding  policies. 

The  first  rapprochement  came  in  May 
1964  when  upon  the  visit  of  the  then 
Rumanian  Economic  Minister,  Gaston 
Marin,  many  items  were  dropped  from 
the  embargo  list  and  credits  for  trade 
were  extended  in  order  to  revitalize 
American  trade  to  Rumania.  Originally, 
the  May  agreement  was  thought  by  both 
sides  as  a  first  step  to  large  scale  Amer- 
ican credit  and  trade  expansion,  but  the 
escalation  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  ever  nioi-e  voluble  op- 
position in  Congress  caused  Rumania  to 
approach  other  Western  countries,  par- 
ticularly West  Germany,  instead  of  the 
United  States.  Between  1965  and  1967 
Rumanian-American  relations  were  not 
much  impioved. 

Developments  in  1967  highlighted  a 
further  deterioration  of  Rumanian-Rus- 
sian relations  and  in  July  there  were 
signs  that  "an  open  bi-eak  might  occur. 
However,  following  an  attack  of  Pravda 
on  unnamed  nationali-sts  in  Eastern 
Europe  ti-ying  to  undermine  socialism 
and  communism — July  23.  1967 — the 
Rumanian  leadership  undertook  steps  to 
normalize  relations  with  Moscow.  Party 
Secretary  Ceaucescu  reaffirmed  in  the 
Grand  National  Assembly  Rumanian 
membership  in  the  Warsaw  pact,  stated 
that  the  Soviet  Union  remains  the  key- 
stone of  the  foreign  policy  of  Rumania 
and  soon  thereafter  Rumanian  troops 
had  joined  Warsaw  Pact  maneuvers  in 
September  1967. 

Rumania  also  attempted  to  receive 
nuclear  know-how  and  technical  aid  for 
an  atomic  reactor  plant.  Reports,  later 
denied,  mentioned  around  the  end  of 
April  1966  Canadian-Rumanian  talks  in 
Ottawa  and  later  newspaper  stories  re- 
ported Rumanian  approaches  to  London 
and  Paris  for  assistance  on  building  a 
nuclear  plant. 

Apparently  neither  of  these  coun- 
tries— London  because  of  regard  for 
American  opposition  at  that  time — was 
willing  to  share  nuclear  know-how  with 
Rumania.  Late  in  the  year  of  1967  the 
Soviet  Union  promised  technical  and 
financial  support  to  Hungary  for  build- 
ing an  atomic  reactor  while  Rumanian- 
Russian  talks  on  the  same  subjects  were 
stalled. 

A  new  mini-crisis  in  Rumanian-Soviet 
relations  occurred  in  Februar\--March 
1968  because  of  Soviet  demands  that 
Rumania  attend  the  Budapest  Prepara- 
tory Conference  of  the  Communist  Par- 
ties of  the  World.  The  outcome  was  in- 
sulting Arab  Communist  v.'ords  against 
Rumania  because  of  its  less-than-out- 
right  support  of  the  Arab  position  on 
Israel  and  a  subsequent  walkout  by  the 
Rumanian  delegation  from  the  party 
conference.  The  party-to-party  crisis 
resulted  in  Rumanian  omission  from  the 
Dresden  conference  convened  to  deal 
with  the  events  in  Czechoslovakia  and 
some  delicate  negotiating  was  needed  at 
the  Sofia  meeting  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
in  March  1968  in  order  to  avoid  rupture 


because  of  Rumanian  displeasure  with 
the  Bucharest  government  and  futile 
Rumanian  insistence  upon  a  rotation 
of  the  commander  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
forces  among  memt>er  nations. 

The  new  difficulties  with  Moscow  were 
only  partially  solved  by  the  signature  of 
the  new  20-year  Mutual  Friendship  and 
Alliance  Treaty  in  April  1968  and  ap- 
parently the  Ceausescu  regime  decided 
to  directly  approach  the  main  Western 
power  for  nuclear  assistance.  Advan- 
tages were  manifest.  American  authori- 
ties could  decide  without  further  in- 
quiries on  whether  or  not  to  extend  such 
assistance  while  Rumania  could  not  as- 
pire to  become  a  competitor  to  American 
nuclear  power  industry,  a  possibility  that 
had  existed  in  the  case  of  Fiance.  More- 
over, any  agreement  with  the  United 
States  could  be  used  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  veiled  blackmail  to  put  up 
the  missing  resources  and  moneys  needed 
to  construct  the  Rumanian  nuclear 
plant. 

In  order  to  minimize  opposition — in- 
cluding of  those  interested  in  the  op- 
prtssion  relaxation  of  the  Hungarian 
minority  in  Rumania— the  administra- 
tion consciously  underemphasized  the 
visit  of  Rumanian  Deputy  Prime  Minis- 
ter Alexandru  Bardaleanu— fifth-rank- 
ing member  of  the  Rumanian  Party 
Presidium — to  Wa.shington.  Announce- 
ment of  the  vi.sit  was  dealt  only  perfunc- 
torily by  the  New  York  Times.  The  dele- 
gation stayed  at  private  homes  of  scien- 
tists, thei-e  was  no  official  rtceplion.  and 
the  host  remained  Dr.  D.^nald  F.  Homig, 
White  House  .science  advLser.  rather  than 
the  President  or  Secretary  of  Stat«  Rusk. 
Only  one  press  conference  was  held  and 
the  story  was  not  even  carried  by  the 
New  York  Times  and  other  major  papers. 

The  agreement,  probably  the  most  sig- 
nificant one  with  any  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tr>-  since  the  bridgebuilding  policy  be- 
came effective,  was  announced  4  days 
before  the  paper  by  the  staff  of  Vice 
President  Humphrey  calling  for  a 
changed  outlook  on  Soviet  Russia  and 
Eastern  Europe,  and  support  wp.s  ex- 
pressed by  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
on  July  12. 

The  agreement  provides  for  an  ex- 
change of  .scientists  on  practical  and 
theoretical  problems  and  collaboration 
in  the  nuclear  field  leading  toward  the 
construction  of  a  nuclear  plant  in  Ru- 
mania. While  no  hard  and  fast  commit- 
ments were  made  on  finances,  the  Ad- 
ministration promised  funds  for  the  con- 
■struction  of  the  plant.  Uneasiness  about 
the  Barladeanu  visit  was  already  ex- 
pressed by  Congressmen  Broyhill  of 
Virpina,  St.  Once  of  Connecticut,  and 
BucHAN.^N  of  Alabama,  and  myself  on 
June  13  and  14,  1968,  while  11  others 
scored  in  their  speeches  the  continued 
oppression  of  the  Hungarian  minority  in 
Rumania. 

ARGUMTNTS    AGAINST    THE    AGREEMENT 

First.  It  provides  information  of  a  po- 
tentially militar>'  nature  to  a  country 
which  is  a  member  of  a  military'  alliance 
directed  against  the  United  States  and 
its  allies.  The  provision  makes  mockerj- 
of  any  surviving  strategic  goods  embargo 

list. 

Second.  It  creates  potential  competi- 
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tlon  to  the  European  jkiucJ^fir  Industry 
with  the  help  of  AmIricairVasslstance 
funds  and  know-how  b#  a  couVry  allied 
against  them  and  the  United  States 

It  relieves  the  Sov  et  Union  of  an 
economically  unprofltal  le.  and  politically 
dangerous,  decision  of  upporting  in  full 
the  Rumanian  nuclei  r  program  and 
liberates  Soviet  know-l  :iw  and  resources 
to  suppHjrt  "loyal"  Eas  European  allies 
more  completely  while  removing  an  ir- 
ritant in  Rumanian-So'  let  relations. 

It  rewards  a  counti-j  which  failed  to 
take  significant  steps  si  ice  1964  liberali- 
zation and  which  has  as  a  result  of 
changing  events,  becom  one  of  the  most 
oppressive  dictatorship  in  Communist 
Eastern  Europe.  The  1  64  U.S.  conces- 
sions were  at  least  givei  at  a  time  when 
the  Rumanian  Goverr  nent  had  pro- 
claimed a  general  ami  esty  but  except 
for  the  rehabilitation  jf  some  of  the 
Communist  pui-ge  v  ctims  of  the 
Cheprghiu-DeJ  regime  nothing  signifi- 
cant had.  occurred  towi  rd  political  lib- 
eralization and  economic  changes  are 
also  less  Inclusive  than  §1 
and  Czechoslovakia. 

The  agreement  helps  io  create  a  feel- 
ing of  helplessness  and  £  llenation  among 
our  best  allies,  the  peot  les  of  Rumania, 
including  the  Hungariar  minority  which 
now  feels  itself  abandoi  ed  by  the  West 
and  oppre.ssed  by  the  1  umanian  Com- 
munists, even  by  those  /ho  feel  against 
Moscow.  The  consequi  nces  could  be 
serious  as  they  could  un  ler  certain  con- 
ditions become  a  wedge  for  Moscow  in 
Rumania.  The  fate  of  he  1.75  million 
Hungarians  has  been  c  laracterized  by 
Rev.  Eugene  Osterhave  1.  professor  of 
theology  at  the  West*  rn  Theological 
Seminary  in  his  essay  "Transylvania" 
which  has  just  been  pi  blished  as  fol- 
lows: 

Measures  are  taken  by  t  le  autliorltles  to 
prevent  the  ir;ovlng  of  H  ingarlans  to  the 
towns  and  cities  of  Trans;  Ivanla  also  serve 
the  purposes  of  a  half-corn  saled  numanlza- 
tion.  Good  Jobs  and  well  paying  positions 
are  usually  reserved  for  Rt  manlans  only  so 
that  Hungarians  in  Trans  Ivanla  are  con- 
demned to  economic  ruin  '  hlle  all  envision 
a  hopeless  future. 

The  situation  of  our  Ma  yar  brethern  In 
Transylvania  makes  a  mock  ry  of  the  articles 
of  the  peace  treaties  whicl  were  aimed  at 
protecting  national  mlnorll  es.  The  chauvi- 
nistic policy  of  Communist  Rumania  in  Us 
Stalinist  antl-Hungarlanlsr  disregards  all 
human  rights  and  Internat  anal  obligations 
-solemnly  agreed  upon  and  f  romlsed  In  the 
peace  treaties. 
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Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  5  weeks 
ago  today  I  joined  15  of  my  colleagues 
in  exposing  the  continued  oppression  of 
the  human  and  civil  rights  of  the  Hun- 
garian minority  in  Rumania  and  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  and  the 
administration  the  facts  of  this  case. 

It  has  been  reported  in  the  New  York 
Times  that  Dr.  Donald  Hornig,  science 
adviser  to  the  President,  and  Alexandru 
Bardaleanu,  Rumanian  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  and  technical  adviser — who  is 
also  a  high-ranking  member  of  the  Ru- 
manian Communist  Party  Presidium — 
have  concluded  an  agreement  calling  for 
American  scientists  to  help  construct  a 
nuclear  powerplant  in  Rumania  and  for 
later  financial  aid  for  erecting  the  plant 
which  is  to  be  oijerational  in  1973. 

One  can  be  in  favor  of  "bridgebuilding" 
and  yet  oppo.sed  to  this  premature  and 
ill-advised  deal.  While  moving  some- 
what away  from  Moscow  on  some  inter- 
natioioal  questions,  the  Rumanian  Gov- 
ernment is  still  a  member  of  the  War- 
.saw  Pact — Rumanian  troops  participated 
in  the  1967  maneuvers— but.  more  im- 
portantly, extends  military  aid  to  North 
Vietnam  and  continues  a  hard-line  policy 
toward  its  people,  including  the  national 
minorities,  particularly  the  1.75  million 
Hungarians  in  Rumania. 

Radio  Bucharest  reported  on  June  8 
the    arrival    of    the    North    Vietnamese 
Government  delegation  headed  by  Dep- 
uty Prime  Minister  Le  Thanh  Nghl  for 
the  purpose  of  signing  a  new  agreement 
amending    the    1967    agreement    under 
which  Rumania  provided  nonreimburs- 
able credits  to  Hanoi.  On  June  12,  a  day 
before  announcing  the  Barladeanu  visit 
to  the  United  States.  Radio  Bucharest 
reported    the    conclusion    of    a    second 
agreement    with     North    Vietnam    for 
1968 — the  original  agreement  was  signed 
on   August   25.    1967.   According   to   the 
radio,  additional  nonreimbursable  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid  was  granted  to 
Hanoi   in   addition   to   the   same   items 
listed  in  the  original  agreement. 

Also,  a  convention  on  the  postpone- 
ment of   repayment  of  credits  granted 
by    Rumania    to    North    Vietnam    was 
signed.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  already 
for  1966  Rumanian  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid  amounted  to  almost  54  million 
lels  to  North  Vietnam,  the  recent  exten- 
sion of  aid.   especiallv   in   the   military 
field,  is  clearly  a  hostile  action  toward 
the  United  States  which  should  not  be 
rewarded  by  competitive,  and  potentially 
military,  technical  information  by  the 
United  States  to  a  country  which   ac- 
tively and  militarily  assists  our  enemy. 
As  to  the  oppression  of  minorities,  two 
new  information  sources  became  avail- 
able in  the  last  5   weeks.   One   is  the 
article  in  the  New  York  Times  by  David 
Binder,   pointin.?   out   that   the   country 
reorganization  hurts  the  Hungarians  in 
Transylvania,  th^t  they  are  deprived  of 
Hur.garian    publications,    cannot    have 
textbooks  and  other  orinted  products  in 
even    nearly    sufficient    quantities,    and 
that  the  dispersal  of  the  minority  by 
forced  transfer  proceeds  unabatedly. 

The  second  source  is  the  booklet 
"Transylvania."  published  by  Rev.  Eu- 
eene  Osterhaven.  of  the  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  Hope,  Mich.,  which 
deals   in   considerable   detail    with    the 


present  situation  of  the  Ti-ansylvanian 
Hungarians. 

In  conclusion.  I  join  my  colleagues  to- 
day in  protesting  the  flnalization  of  the 
agreement  and.  as  it  cannot  be  undo,  e 
suggest,  at  least,  that  our  negotiators 
use  the  limited  leverage  attained  for  pfr- 
suading  the  Rumanian  Communist  G<  .- 
emment  to  undertake  domestic  liberal/- 
ation  and  case  the  oppression  of  He 
Hungarian  minority  in  Transylvania 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  sin.e 
the  American  Colonies  asserted  their  in- 
dependence, this  country  has  welcomed 
its  obligation  to  give  moral  support  0 
struggles  against  repression. 

Himself  the  leader  of  a  youthful  !<- 
form  movement.  George  Washingt  Jii 
would  look  with  pride  upon  youiiR 
Czech  students  applying  their  educati^;; 
to  practical  politics,  demanding  reform 
for  their  countrymen. 

Similarly,  the  "Fife  and  Drummers ' 
would  dedicate  one  more  verse  of  Yankee 
Doodle  to  their  spiritual  heirs,  the  Hun- 
garian freedom  fighters.  A  dozen  years 
ago  the  brave  Hungarian  rebellion  wji 
put  down.  Today,  consequently,  America 
must  continue  to  support  people  who  are 
captive  within  their  own  nations. 

Though  we  arrived  on  the  scene  almost 
two  hundred  years  too  late  to  support 
our  own  independence  drive,  history  does 
give  us  the  opportunity  today  to  with- 
hold military-  support  from  a  repressive 
government.  Accordingly.  I  caution 
against  helping  Rumania  build  nuclear 
reactors  that  can  be  used  for  militaiv 
purposes. 

In  1776  the  Yankees  did  not  try  to  pat- 
ent the  fruits  of  their  ingenuity.  Thev 
sought  no  royalties.  Rather  they  hoped 
the  spirit  of  self-government  would 
flourish  in  the  public  domain,  ready  to 
serve  freedom  fights  pending  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

To  endorse  the  Sons  of  the  Hungarian 
Revolution  of  1956  in  their  current  strug- 
gle in  Rumania,  and  to  reaffirm  our  de- 
votion to  the  principles  of  our  own  dec- 
laration of  freedom,  I  urge  us  not  to  help 
Rumania  build  nuclear  reactors  that 
have  military  potential. 
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THE  COMMUNITY  SELF-DETERMI- 
NATION ACT  OF  1968  IS  A  BIPAR- 
TISAN PROPOSAL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <  Mr.  Mat- 
scN.«G.^  I  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  GooDELLl  is  recognized  for  18  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
prehensive community  self-help  program 
which  can  stem  from  the  passage  of  the 
Community  Self-Determination  Act  of 
1968  is  a  program  designed  by  the  people 
themselves  to  harness  their  own  energies 
to  help  themselves.  It  provides  a  means 
for  affluent  Americans  to  help  those 
other  Americans  who  have  not  fared  so 
well.  Tho.se  of  us  who  developed  this 
legislation  believe  that  poor  Americans 
will  welcome  this  opportunity  and  that 
the  rest  of  America  will  respond  in  turn. 

One  thing  we  have  learned  in  the  last 
three  decades  of  experimentation  with 
the  plight  of  the  poor  is  that  poverty  is 
a  problem  which  can  be  resolved  only  if 
we  all  direct  our  energies  and  talents  to 


it.s  abolition.  Poverty  is  neither  black  nor 
uhite.  It  speaks  in  many  lantsuaees.  It 
.suikes  witiiout  regard  to  party  affilia- 
tion. 

Poverty  affects  all  of  us — rich  and 
poor,  black  and  white.  Republican  and 
l>emocrat.  for  what  America  loses  is  lost 
to  each  American.  It  follows  that  each 
.-American  has  a  stake  and  a  role  in  forg- 
ing affluence  and  opportunity  for  all. 

Manifestly,  those  of  the  jjolitical  world 
must  be  in  the  vanguard  of  involvement 
of  all  levels  of  society.  We  must  struc- 
ture the  (,'overnmental  framework  to  en- 
courage our  constituency  in  its  desire  to 
help.  Of  equal  and  perhaps  greater  im- 
portance we  must  provide  the  leadership, 
and  since  we  are  part  of  a  two-party 
political  system,  tins  leadership  has  to 
be  bipartisan. 

I  am  plased  to  say  that  the  Commu- 
nity Self-Determination  Act  represents 
the  joint  effort  of  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic technicians,  working  with  the  ad- 
\  ice  and  assistance  of  men  and  women  of 
both  of  our  great  parties.  Its  concepts 
have  the  endorsement  of  at  least  three 
of  the  principal  candidates  for  the  presi- 
dential nomination  of  our  two  parties. 
The  legislation  itself  has  the  active  sup- 
port of  both  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans among  our  colleagues,  and  will  be 
introduced  next  week  in  the  Senate  on 
a  bipartisan  basis. 

Once  again,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  cosponsors  of  H.R.  18709  and  H.R. 
13715  who  are  listed  below,  I  ask  each 
of  our  colleagues  to  carefully  review  the 
bill  and  join  with  us  to  pive  the  poor 
among  us  a  chance  to  earn  their  well- 
deserved  stake  in  our  America. 

Tlie  cosponsors  referred  to  above,  are 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Relneclce.  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Meskill.  Mr.  Koth,  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  McClory.  Mr.  Rumsfeld.  Mr. 
.Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Schwengel.  Mr. 
CuwRer.  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Esch.  Mr  Riegle,  Mr 
Harvey,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  McDonald  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Qule,  Mr.  MacGregor,  Mr. 
Ciirtls.  Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr.  Frellnghuysen.  Mr. 
Wldnall.  Mr.  Grover.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Taft.  Mr.  Mosher,  Mrs.  Bolton.  Mr. 
nellenback,  Mr.  Eshleman.  Mr.  Schneebell, 
Mr.  Corbett.  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Brock.  Mrs.  May,  and  Mr.  Stelger  of 
Wisconsin. 


PROGRESS   IN   THE   PERSIAN   GULF 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  early 
tills  year  we  watched  with  apprehen- 
.sion  as  the  states  surrounding  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  reacted  to  the  announcement 
that  Britain  would  withdraw  her  peace- 
keeping forces  from  ea.-.t  of  Suez  by  1971. 
Factional  and  family  disputes  between 
some  of  the  tiny  sheikdoms,  the  que.'^tion 
of  Bahrain's  soverei?tity.  and  the  pub- 
licity surroundins;  the  Russian  Navy's 
expanding  presence  in  the  Near  East 
uave  us  cause  for  concern  when  specu- 
lating on  the  area's  uncertain  future. 
And  there  is  a  particular  urgency  for 
action  underlined  by  the  apparent  eager- 
ness of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  open  the  Suez 


Canal  for  ijassage  from  the  poi-ts  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  as 
well  as  the  Soviet  fleet's  recent  visits  to 
cities  in  India.  Somali.  Iraq.  Pakistan, 
Iran.  Aden,  and  Ceylon. 

Since  the  British  announcement  three 
events  have  marked  the  attempts  of  the 
area's  states  to  reach  .some  new  order 
of  political  stability.  On  Martli  30  the 
Arab  Amirates  issued  an  ambitious  and 
optimistic  statement  of  their  intent  to 
form  a  federation  which  would  assimie 
the  diplomatic  and  military  responsibili- 
ties to  be  abdicated  by  the  British  in 
1971.  Then,  during  the  i>ast  few  months 
it  appeared  that  little  progress  was  forth- 
coming. In  fact,  a  meeting  on  May  29 
resulted  in  such  petty  bickering  that  it 
was  liastily  adjourned. 

However,  after  much  preliminary  i)lan- 
nine,  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Arab 
Gulf  Amirates  held  a  series  of  meetings 
on  July  6  and  7  to  consider  further 
courses  of  action,  and  concluded  lire  par- 
ley on  a  note  of  modest  and  practical 
optimism.  This  most  recent  approach  is 
encouraging,  for  it  indicates  an  aware- 
ness of  tlie  complications  whicii  the  fed- 
eration faces  and  the  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  only  route  to  a  viable  solu- 
tion involves  the  acceptance  of  some  stiff 
compromises. 

In  the  July  7  statement,  the  Arab  Gulf 
Amirates  Supreme  Council  called  for  the 
drafting  of  a  permanent  charter  within 
6  months:  the  creation  of  necessary  liai- 
.son  offices;  the  formation  of  a  piovi.sionai 
federal  council;  the  establishment  of  ad 
lioc  committees  to  consider  currency  af- 
fairs, unified  jwstal  services,  and  a  com- 
mon flag  and  national  anthem;  and  cer- 
tain budgeting  and  meeting  arrange- 
ments. 

The  results  of  this  meeting  are  prom- 
isinp.  and  deserve  our  attention  and 
prai.se.  But  it  would  be  foolish  for  us — 
and  irresponsible  for  the  states  con- 
cerned— to  accept  the  progress  to  date  as 
anything  more  than  a  good  omen.  It 
is  encouraging  to  see  that  the  practical 
aspects  of  organizing  the  federation  are 
gradually  being  achieved,  but  until  the 
group  can  direct  its  full  resources  to  the 
persistent  problems  of  the  area — Iran's 
claims  to  Bahrain  and  other  Gulf  is- 
lands, the  sovereignty  of  the  individual 
sheikdoms,  the  role  of  family  ties,  the 
relationship  with  the  rest  of  the  Arab 
world,  the  economic  inequity  among  the 
states — much  hard  work  remains  to  be 
done. 

While  we  are  pleased  to  note  the  de- 
velopments to  date,  we  should  concede 
that  the  true  test  still  lies  ahead. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS  BY 
AMBASSADOR  PEAL 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  this  well  on  July  8  it  was  my  sad 
mission  to  announce  the  sudden  death  of 
Honorable  Louis  Rakotomalala,  Ambas- 
the  good  friend  of  the  United  States,  the 


sador  of  the  Malagasy  Republic  to  the 
United  States  and  also  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  to  express  the  grief  of  the 
Congress  and  of  the  American  people. 

Today  I  am  privileged  to  present  to  my 
colleagues  the  address  of  the  Honorable 
S.  Edward  Peal,  the  distinguished  and 
popular  Ambassador  of  the  Republic  of 
Liberia  to  the  United  States,  at  the  am- 
bassadorial services  in  memoi-y  of  Am- 
bassador Rakotomalala.  The  address  fol- 
lows : 

We  are  gathered  here  this  morning  to  pay 
our  last  respects  to  the  memory  of  our  Col- 
league and  friend.  His  Excellency  Louis  Rako- 
tomalala, Ambassador  of  Madagascar.  With 
his  widow  and  family  we  mourn  today  the 
loss  of  his  rare  presence.  Invaluable  advice 
and  cherished  friendship.  We  offer  sympathy 
no  less  deep  to  the  Government  and  people  of 
Madagascar,  now  deprived  of  a  beloved  leader 
but  consoled  by  the  rich  memory  of  the  in- 
spiring example  he  set  for  his  fellow  coiniiry- 
men;  and  I  thank  President  Johnson  and  the 
United  States  Government  on  behalf  of  the 
African  Chiefs  of  Mission  for  the  way  in 
which  they  liave  lielped  to  ease  the  pain  of 
the  family  in  this  liour  of  bereavement 
through  so  ready  and  reverent  a  respon.se. 
Including  the  provision  of  a  plane  to  carry  the 
body  bacic  to  Madagascar.  We  say  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  his  Collaborators,  if  you 
have  done  this  for  lilm.  you  have  done  it 
for  ali  of  us. 

Ambassador  Raltotflmalala  was  a  man  of 
exceptionally  wide  and  varied  experience,  to 
which  he  brought  an  Impressive  array  of 
talent.  He  was  a  banicer,  a  ma.^ter  of  the 
arts  of  both  agriculture  and  commerce,  an 
eminent  journalist,  a  founding  father  of 
the  Malagasy  trade  union  movement,  a 
Parliamentarian  reelected  with  recurrent 
and  growing  .reclaim  for  a  succession  of 
terms,  a  skilled  executive  In  the  fields  of 
education,  sports  and  health,  and  then  Min- 
ister in  charge  of  External  .Affairs  and  a 
dominant  figure  In  the  negotiations  between 
Madagascar  and  France  resulting  in  the  at- 
tainment of  the  goal  which  was  in  so  large 
measure  the  reward  for  Ills  own  unflagging 
energy  and  unfailingly  devoted  service — his 
country's  independence. 

Anyone  looidng  back  on  so  distinguished 
a  career  will  find  It  easy  to  appreciate  why 
the  late  Ambassador,  upon  tlie  gaining  of 
that  independence,  was  an  Immediate,  a 
popular  and  an  effective  choice  as  his  coun- 
try's representative  in  the  United  States,  the 
United  Nations  and  other  world  councils. 

We  came  to  know  and  admire  him  as  a 
splendid  man  with  a  warm  personality  re- 
flected in  a  charm  and  ease  of  manner  that 
never  invited  hostility  but  instead  quickly 
aroused  confidence  and.  I  think  I  can  say 
for  all  of  us,  almost  as  quickly  led  on  to  re- 
spect and  affection. 

With  Africa  increasingly  taking  her  rightful 
place  on  the  world  scene,  we  who  represent 
her  cause — just  and  right  as  we  know  and 
proclaim  it  to  be — must  never  permit  our- 
selves to  be  distracted,  much  less  consuni.--d, 
by  the  errors  and  injustices  of  the  past.  We 
bear  a  heavy  resjKDnsiblllty  in  demonstrating 
the  true  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of 
Africa — aspirations  which  are  in  no  sense 
far  removed  from  those  of  otiier  peoples. 
Africa  is  neither  primitive  in  her  orientation 
nor  overly  aggressive  in  her  demands.  All 
she  Is  anxious  to  ensure  is  that  those  condi- 
tions In  liuman  behaviour  and  relationships 
be  brought  about  that  will  assist  her  to 
develop  the  natural  and  human  resoxirces  of 
all  her  people  and  will  enable  her  to  make 
a  worthwhile  contribution  to  peace  .".nd  co- 
operation and  progress  In  tills  sense  in  dis- 
charging this  e-ssential  and  honorable  task 
Ambassador  Rakotomalala  was  a  great  states- 
man of  Madagascar  and  a  good  and  able 
spokesman  of  Africa. 

If  his  nationalism  was  fervent  and  Intense 
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In  the  fight  for  freedom  a  d  dignity  for  his 
people,  he  was  never  unmli  dful  of.  or  denied 
for  one  moment,  the  need  o  cultivate  good- 
will and  partnership  amon  all  peoples  Just 
as  he  saw  that  the  recover  •  of  freedom  and 
dignity  for  Africa  presupp<  ied  and  required 
the  winning  of  the  twin  bi  tssings  of  justice 
and  progress  for  all  her  so  s.  so  too,  he  saw 
that  the  wider  purpose  w  ilch  embraced  a 
perspective  leaping  beyont  the  bounds  of 
Africa  must  depend  for  its  I  llfiUment  on  the 
enjoyment  of  those  blesslnj  3  by  all  human- 
ity. These  were  the  qualltle!  which  animated 
the  character  and  the  dea  ings  of  the  late 
Ambassador  and  marked  hi  p  out  as  a  great 
African,  fully  committed  '  d  African  Unity 
and  indeed  a  great  citizen  sof  the  world. 

I  have  spoken  of  Amh  issador  Rakoto- 
malala's  varied  career  and  j  3f  his  enormous 
fund  of  energy  His,  as  'ti  had  reason  to 
know  (and  not  only  from  the  list  of  his 
plethora  of  portfolios) ,  wa^a  busy  life  But 
this  never  bred  In  him  the  .= 
to  speak  out  on  Issues  rash 
at  a  casual  Invitation.  In: 
natural  gift  and  preference 
many  have  asserted  shoul 
concern  of  the  true  dlplo: 
tening  weir  understanding 
trying  to  make  a  helpful  co 
smooth  and  constructive  c 
malnder  of  the  dialogue 

Today   the  African   Chlefl 
fast  developing  the  wise  a; 
of  meeting  monthly  in  an 
erly    manner    to    get    bette; 
that  their  conduct  and  ac 
ingly  bespeak  the  demands 
which    the   Charter   of   the 
African  Unity  has  so  well 
want  to  recognize   Ambass 
ala's   efforts   In    bringing   ui 
and  Inspiring  us  to  emph; 
we  have  In  common  and  wh 
to   unity.   We   shall   contin 
the  good  work  which  he  has 
gently  set  In  motion. 

Whatever  is  .said  or  done.  It  Is  the  quality 
of  a  man's  life  that  counts,  »nd  in  this  sad 
and  heavy  hour  of  loss  and  bereavement  of 
his  family  we  can  only  comi  lend  them — his 
widow  and  children  and  ellow  country- 
men— to  look  tC'  his  life  for  tie  comfort  and 
sustenance  they  now  need,  nd  we  know  it 
will  be  truly  said  that  beca  se  Ambassador 
Rakotomalala  once  walked  t  ie  halls  of  the 
United  Nations  and  sojourn^  In  this  Capi- 
tal. Madagascar  her  peoples,' 
lems  and  aspirations  are 
known  and  that  Africa  baa 
notch  ahead  in  dispelling 
misgivings  and  Inaccuracies 
assuredly.  It  will  also  be  sal 
are  glad  to  have  known  hi 
been  his  associates. 


^ghtest  tendency 
or  Impatiently 
ead,  he  had  a 
t)r  the  art  which 
be  the  supreme 
it^that  of  lls- 
thoroughly  and 
trlbution  to  the 
(irse  of  the  re- 

of  Mission  are 
healthy  habit 
formal   broth- 
acquainted    so 
n  can   Increae- 
if  African  unity 
rganizatlon   of 
fined.  We  here 
or  Rakotomal- 
closer   together 
;e  things  which 
h  form  a  bridge 
in  this  spirit 
nobly  and  dlU- 
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little    better 

loved  another 

iny  of  the  old 

Dout  her.  And. 

that  all  of  us 

and    to   have 


HA1^^DS  ACROSS  THEIBORDER? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speakei  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  n  y  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  md  include  a 
newspaper  article. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  ten;  3ore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  fcie  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection,  ^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Spe^er.  for  some 
time  now  I  have  been  fasanated  by  the 
collection  of  friends  Hus  ert  Horatio 
Humphrey  has  managei  to  gather 
around  him  in  the  last  fe\  ■  years. 

Piist.  there  is  Max  M.^Kampelman, 
the  Humphrey  friend  wh^  helped  en- 
gineer the  notorious  junk  rmichinery  deal 
whereby  Napoo  Industries lof  Minneap- 
olis— a  company  headed  by  still  more 
Humphrey   friends— bilkef  the  Agency 


for  International  Development  and  the 
Indian  Government  out  of  34  million. 
Kamijelman  currently  is  Humphrey's 
Intimate  political  adviser. 

Then  there  is  Herbert  Waters — an- 
other Humphrey  crony — who  was  allowed 
to  resign  his  high  level  State  Depart- 
ment job  after  it  was  learned  he  was 
Involved  in  another  fraud  against  the 
AID  agency — this  one  having  to  do  with 
a  Belgian  contractor. 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  Unlveisal 
Fiberglass  Corp. — peopled  with  Hum- 
phrey intimates.  This  example  of  "Hu- 
bert and  Co.",  at  work  has  cost  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  $3  million  on  a  conti-act 
that  was  awarded  to  Universal  over  the 
objections  of  evei-y  Government  expert 
connected  with  it. 

The  rollcall  in  this  case  included  Eu- 
gene S.  Foley — one  of  Humphrey's  for- 
mer campaign  aides  who  was  head  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  at 
the  time:  Neal  Peterson,  a  Humphrey 
staffman  whose  brother  is  Universal's 
lawyer:  and  George  H.  Bookbinder,  a 
company  official  who  is  a  Humphrey 
fundraiser. 

Now.  in  this  morning's  Wall  Street 
Journal,  we  learn  that  Hubert  Horatio 
Humphrey  was  the  beneficiaiy  of  $50,000 
In  contributions  from  the  Seafarers 
Union  just  after  Secretaiy  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  refused  to  order  extradition  to 
Canada  of  a  Seafareis'  Union  official 
convicted  there  of  hiring  goons  to  beat 
up  a  rival  imion  leader,  and  who  fled 
to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  newspaper 
article  for  insertion  in  the  Record  as  one 
moi-e  example  of  the  sort  of  friends  and 
associates  cultivated  by  our  'Vice  Pres- 
ident: 

A  Friend  in  Coukt? — Union's  Polixical  Gifts 
Follow  Administration  Aid  to  FticmvE 
OmciAL — Selatarers  Give  Democrats 
$100,000  After  Rusk  Vetoes  Canadian 
Extradition  Bid — Scretary   Denies   Pres- 

SI'RE 

(By  Jerry  Landauer) 

Washington. — On  a  busy  Friday  after- 
noon some  months  ago,  seven  lawyers  gath- 
ered In  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk's  Inner 
offlce  over  glasses  of  sherry  to  discuss  a  com- 
plicated extradition  case  that  could  seriously 
embarrass  Hubert  Humphrey  in  his  race  for 
the  White  House. 

Tlie  lawyers  argued  discreetly  about  a 
Canadian  government  request  that  the  U.S. 
surrender  Harold  C.  Banks,  former  boss  of 
the  Canadian  district  of  the  Seafarers  Inter- 
national Union.  He  had  jumped  bail  In 
Canada  and  fled  south  across  the  border  to 
avoid  serving  a  five-year  Jail  term  on  a  con- 
viction for  hiring  goons  to  beat  up  a  rival 
labor  leader. 

At  the  Informal  hearing  in  the  Secretary  of 
State's  office,  Canada's  lawyers  sought  Banks' 
return.  But  Secretary  Rusk,  rejecting  the 
conclusions  of  his  legal  adviser  and  overrul- 
ing a  U.S.  Commissioner,  declined  to  issue  an 
extradition  warrant.  To  surrender  Banks, 
then  In  Federal  custody,  would  have  vio- 
lated "my  own  sense  of  old-fashioned  Jus- 
tice." Mr.  Rusk  says.  Instead,  the  Secretary 
lei  Banks  go  free.  He  also  rejected  a  Canadian 
appeal  for  International  arbitration  of  the 
dispute. 

Then  a  noteworthy  thing  happened.  With- 
in days  after  the  Rusk  decision,  but  un- 
known to  the  Secretary,  checks  totaling 
$100,000  started  flowing  into  Democratic 
Party  campaign  coffers  from  Seafarers  Union 
headquarters  in  Brooklyn.  The  Seafarers' 
gift  is  the  single  biggest  union  contribution 


known  to  have  been  made  in  this  Presiden- 
tial election  year.  It  came  in  two  equal 
packets  of  10  checks  each— and  each  of  the 
'20  checks  was  for  exactly  $5,000.  Half  the 
money  was  earmarked  for  Vice  President 
Humphrey's  campaign;  the  rest  went  to 
groups  that  had  been  working  for  President 
Johnson's  reelection. 

POLITICALLY    MINDED    UNION 

Conceivably,  this  sequence  of  events  rep- 
resents sheerest  coincidence.  At  any  rate. 
Secretary  Rusk  emphasizes  that  no  politlc.il 
pressure  was  applied  from  any  source  to  in- 
fluence his  decision. 

It's  conceivable,  too.  that  the  union'.s 
campaign  donations  represent  nothing  niorp 
than  a  gesture  of  gratitude  bv  Seaf.irers 
President  Paul  Hall,  on  whose  yacht  Bank.s 
found  temporary  refuge  after  he  becanu'  .. 
fugitive  from  Canada.  ("He  ls  a  tteUI  genenl 
in  tough  water-front  wars,"  Mr.  Hall  i..ns 
said  of  Banks.) 

Or.  as  one  Insider  speculates,  Mr.  Hall  may 
have  been  misled  by  Democratic  fund  rai.«"- 
ers  Into  believing  that  political  pull  si-i 
Banks  free.  The  Seafarers  president  has  al- 
ways iussumed  that  pouring  money  into  y,-,. 
litlcal  campaigns  achieves  results;  tliou^h 
numbering  Just  80.000  members,  the  union 
hopes  to  spend  SI  million  for  politics  t.hi.s 
year,  most  of  it  labeled  as  voluntary  doii.i- 
tlons  by  seamen  since  use  of  union  "dues  lo 
help  candidates  for  Federal  offices  is  illep:!!. 
The  Seafarers  decline  to  make  any  com- 
ment on  their  political  contributions  that 
followed  Banks'  release  or  to  give  any  reason.? 
for  them;  the  union  refuses  eveii  to  tell 
when  it  sent  the  ten  $5,000  checks  to  Hu.t.- 
phrey  campaign  committees. 

Mr.  Hall  knew,  at  any  rate,  that  Secretarv 
of  Labor  Wlllard  Wirtz  had  put  in  a  good 
word  for  Banks  in  a  memorandum  to  Cabinet 
colleague  Rusk.  Mr.  Wirtz  had  been  urged  to 
intervene  by  AFL-CIO  officials  and,  accord- 
ing to  one  participants  recollection,  bv  .m 
attorney  for  Banks;  his  well-connected  law- 
yers Included  Myer  Peldman.  a  former  spe- 
cial counsel  to  Presidents  Kennedy  ;ind 
Johnson,  and  .\bram  Chaves,  former  State 
Department  legal  adviser.  But  the  timing  '.f 
the  Seafarers  donations  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  made  t«nd  to  raise  the  qi;e.'^- 
tlon  of  whether  there  was  a  prearrangement 
with  Democratic  fund  raisers. 

CHRONOLOGY   OF   EVENTS 

For  one  thing,  Mr.  Hall  waited  to  unzip 
his  union's  bulging  purse  (June  1  balance 
for  political  activity:  $460,671)  until  the 
Banks  case  had  been  decided  to  his  satis- 
faction. He  contributed  nothing  to  Lyndon 
Johnson  when  the  President  was  under  tire 
during  the  New  Hampshire  Democratic  pri- 
mary, and  he  held  back  even  after  Robert 
Kennedy,  an  arch-foe  of  Mr.  Hall,  Jumped 
into  the  Presidential  fray  in  mid-March. 

The  chronology  of  subsequent  events 
seems  to  underline  the  question  about  a  pre- 
arrangement. On  March  13.  Secretary  Rusk 
informed  the  Canadian  Embassy  that  he 
wouldn't  Issue  the  surrender  warrant.  Tlie 
next  day  Ottawa  said  It  would  ask  for  recon- 
sideration— and  International  arbitration. 
On  March  25.  Mr.  Rusk  rejected  the  appeal, 
saying  it  wouldn't  be  wise  to  permit  arbitra- 
tion. Then  on  Sunday,  March  31,  President 
Johnson  surprised  the  nation  by  announcing 
his  Intention  not  to  run  for  relectlon. 

Vet  on  or  aoout  Wednesday,  April  3.  the 
Seafarers  Political  Activity  Donation  Com- 
mittee wrote  10  consecutl\clv  numbered 
cliecks  for  $5  ono  each— nearly  all  to  Demo- 
cratic committees  that  had  been  working  for 
LBJ's  reelection.  One  possible  explanation: 
Somebody  had  struck  a  bargain  with  .Sea- 
farers President  Hall  while  the  Bink?  ca.se 
was  pending — a  bargain  he  executed  to  the 
letter  even  though  the  candidate  he  intended 
to  support  had  retired  from  the  race. 

In  any  case.  Mr.  Hall  needed  advance  ad- 
vice from  Democratic  fund  raisers  about  how 
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to  write  the  checks.  Federal  law  sets  an  an- 
\\\\:\\  $5,000  limit  on  contributions  to  com- 
mittees supporting  candidates  for  Federal 
ollioe.  To  avoid  that  legal  limit — and  often 
to  avoid  identifying  contributors — financiers 
of  boih  parties  make  arrangements  to  divide 
big  gifts  among  numerous  dummy  commit- 
tees set  up  in  distant  places 

Accordingly,  these  first  10  checks  went  to 
the  President's  Club,  the  Democratic  Na- 
tlon.il  Committee,  the  President's  Club  of 
New  York.  Democratic  Citizens  of  New  York. 
Citizens  for  Johnson-Humphrev  of  Rhode 
I.sland.  the  President's  Club  of  Illinois.  Citi- 
zens lor  Johnson-Humphrey  of  Illinois,  the 
I'resiclent's  Club  of  Texas.  Citizens  for 
,johnson-Humphrey  of  Texas  ..nd  the  Demo- 
i-ratlc  City  Club  of  Texas  In  .Austin. 

It  is  pertinent  lo  note  that  neither  Rhode 
I.sland  nor  Illinois  nor  Texas  requires  politi- 
cal committees  ojieratlng  within  those  states 
10  disclose  receipts  and  expenses.  And  be- 
(a'.ise  they  p.re  deemed  to  operate  solely  in 
I  hose  states,  the  recipient  committees  needn't 
rrpor*  under  Federal  law  Moreover,  the  two 
N'pw  York  c  j.umlttees  needn't  file  reports  In 
.\lbany  until  earlv  1969.  Hence,  just  $10,000 
(f  the  first  S50.000  contributed  by  the  Sea- 
r  irers  appear.?  on  .".ny  Democratic  committee 
report;  ■!i40  000  can  be  spent  or  sent  to  Wiish- 
i:ii;ton  without  any  public  accounting 

But  $25,000  of  the  ?40.000  can  be  traced, 
,ind  the  route  it  took  strengthens  the  Im- 
l.rcssion  that  Seafarer  Hall  had  .igrccd  to 
(.jien  his  unio.'i's  purse  at  about  the  time 
Kinks  was  freed  On  April  11.  the  Democratic 
City  Club  of  Texas,  the  President's  Club  of 
Texas  and  the  Citizens  for  Johnson-Hum- 
phrev of  Texas  each  transferred  $5,000  to  the 
Washington  offices  of  Citizens  for  Johnson- 
Humphrey.  .1  now  defunct  committee.  Five 
thousand  dollars  more  arrived  in  Washington 
.\pril  18  from  the  President's  Club  of  Illinois, 
.nd  on  April  23  $5,000  came  in  from  Citizens 
lor  Johnson-Humphrey  of  Rhode  Island. 
Most  of  the  $25,000  was  used  to  pay  off  ex- 
penses that  had  been  Incurred  on  the  Presi- 
dent's behalf  in  late  March  during  the  Wls- 
tousln  primarv  campaign;  Wisconsin  Demo- 
crats voted  on  April  2,  Just  two  days  after 
LBJ's  retirement  announcement. 

Some  tlm"  later  on.  the  seafarers  delivered 
the  second  packet  of  ten  $5,000  checks  to 
committees  .supporting  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey's Presidential  .aspirations.  Of  the  ten 
redolent  committees  only  two — United  Dem- 
ftcrats  for  Humphrey  and  Citizens  for  Hum- 
phrey— are  actually  functioning.  And  because 
the  Federal  disclosure  law  doesn't  cover  prl- 
inary'electlons.  neither  committee  Is  required 
to  file  an  accounting  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures. 

Tlie  eight  other  Humphrey  committees  to 
H'hlch  the  union  donations  v.-ent  exist  mostly 
on  paper;  none  has  obtained  or  applied  for 
telephone  service.  Their  titles  are:  Humphrey 
for  President  Committee.  D.C.  Volunteers  for 
Humphrey,  Election  Committee  for  Hum- 
))hrev.  National  Humphrey  for  President 
Committee,  National  Committee  for  Hum- 
phrey. Humphrey  Campaign  Committee. 
Friends  of  Humphrey  Committee  and  Unite 
With  Humphrey  Committee. 

The  co-chairman  of  Citizens  for  Humphrey 
li  David  Ginsburg.  law  partner  of  Mr.  Feld- 
man.  who  along  with  Mr.  Chaves,  represented 
fugitive  Banks  in  the  Informal  hearing  in 
Secretary  Ru.sk's  offlce.  Mr.  Feldman  says  he 
knows  nothing  about  Seafarer  political  con- 
iributions.  The  United  Democrats,  for  their 
part,  decline  to  disclose  when  the  union  gifts 
.vere  received;  "We're  Just  not  going  to  go 
into  individual  contributions."  a  .spokesman 
nays. 

Labor  Secretary  Wirtz,  a  Humphrey  sup- 
porter and  friend,  also  says  he  was  unaware 
of  any  big  Seafarer  contributions  following 
Banks'  release  from  Federal  custody.  "It  woi- 
rles  me  greatly,  and  I  Intend  to  find  out 
TLbout  it,"  Mr.  Wirtz  says,  expressing  concern 
that  the  size  and  timing  of  the  donations 


could  hurt  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Wirtz  adds 
that  he  wrote  the  memo  on  Banks'  behalf 
primarily  to  acquaint  Secretary  Ru.sk  with 
the  history  of  maritime  violence  involving 
the  Canadian  union  of  which  Banks  was 
president. 

For  his  part.  Secretary  Rusk  doesn't  recall 
that  any  official  in  the  Johnson -Humphrey 
Administration  except  Mr.  Wirtz  wrote  or 
spoke  to  him  about  Banks  (in  addition  to 
the  memo  Mr.  Busk  vaguely  recalls  a  brief 
conversation  about  the  case  with  Mr.  Wirtz 
during  or  after  a  Cabinet  meeting).  'No  one 
tried  to  use  inducement  or  threat  with  me 
regarding  this  case,"  the  Secretary  adds,  vow- 
ing to  throw  out  any  visitors  who  might  try. 

"No  one  at  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee ever  communicated  with  me  on  this 
matter.  No  one  at  the  Whlt«  House  ever  at- 
tempted to  Influence  my  decision.  Nor  did 
any  Senator  or  Congressman.  This  matter 
rested   solely   with   the   Secretary   of   State." 

In  deciding  whether  to  extradite  Banks, 
Secretary  Rusk  had  to  Interpret  the  Web.ster- 
Ashburton  Treatv.  It  was  signed  In  1842  by 
the  US.  and  by  the  British  government  on 
behalf  of  Britain  and  Its  colonies,  which  then 
Included  Canada.  As  the  State  Department 
explains  it.  Canada's  request  presented  a 
"unique  problem"  for  non-lawyer  Rusk.  In 
1964.  Banks  was  convicted  in  Canada  for 
conspiring  to  commit  assault.  Th"  court 
determined'  that  he  paid  $1,000  to  •Big 
John"  Kaspcr.  former  bodyguard  to  ex- 
Teamsters  boss  Dave  Beck.  Kasper  assertedly 
was  hired  to  thrash  a  certain  Capt  Henry 
Walsh  of  the  Canadian  Merchant  Service 
Guild,  a  rival  union.  Whoever  administered 
the  beatlne  did  it  thoroughly,  inflicting  a 
double  rupture  and  a  fractured  skull. 

A    GOVERNMENT    t'NDER    PRESSURE 

Banks  failed  to  appear  on  the  day  set  for 
his  appeal  to  the  court  of  appeals  in  Quebec. 
Instead,  he  forfeited  a  $25,000  cash  bond  and 
fled  to  the  U.S..  presumably  knowing  that 
assault  is  not  among  the  extraditable  crimes 
listed  in  the  Webster-Ashburton  Treaty.  Al- 
most Immediately  Canada's  Conservative 
Party  assailed  the  Liberals  for  letting  Banks 
slip  away.  Among  other  epithets,  the  Con- 
servatives called  Banks  the  "pampered  pet 
of  Liberalism."  Hence,  the  Liberal  govern- 
ment was  under  pressure  to  prove  that  It 
hadn't  pampered  fugitive  Banks. 

Finally,  in  August  1967,  Ottawa  a.sked 
Washington  to  surrender  Banks  on  a  charge 
of  perjury,  an  extraditable  crime  under  the 
treaty.  Canada  alleged  that  the  fugitive  had 
lied  four  years  earlier  to  a  royal  commissioner 
in  denying  knowledge  of  the  beating  inflicted 
on  Capt.  Walsh.  The  commissioner  had  been 
assigned  to  Investigate  union  .strife  and  dis- 
ruptions of  shipping  along  the  Great  Lakes; 
his  report  concluded,  among  other  things, 
that  labor  leader  Banks  Is  a  man  whose  "vio- 
lence Is  compulsive." 

After  being  scooped  up  by  Federal  authori- 
ties in  Brooklyn.  Banks  was  taken  before  U.S. 
Commissioner  Salvatore  T.  Abruzzo.  Tliere 
the  fugitive's  lawyers  protested  that  the  new 
l>erjury  charge  was  part  of  a  political  cam- 
paign by  the  Canadian  government  to  "get 
Banks."  Commissioner  Abruzzo  dismissed  this 
contention  and  also  rejected  Banks'  plea  that 
he  had  been  deprived  of  rights  against  self- 
incrimination.  At  that  point.  Banks  switched 
lawyers,  engaging  Mr.  Chayes.  Secretary 
Rusk's  former  legal  adviser,  who  then  brought 
ill  former  Wliite  House  aide  Feldman. 

The  fugitive's  new  lawyers  could  have 
continued  the  fight  against  extradition  in 
U.S.  district  court  and  on  up  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Instead,  as  is  permitted  under  extra- 
dition procedure,  they  chose  a  direct  appeal 
to  Secret.ary  Rusk. 

In  the  75-mlnute  session  over  sherry  in  the 
Secretary's  office.  Messrs.  Feldman  and 
Chayes  argued  that  extradition  processes 
shoiildn't  permit  the  Canadian  government 
to   accomplish    indirectly  what   It  couldn't 


achieve  directly — that  is.  to  retrieve  Banks 
for  skipping  ball  on  the  nonextradltable 
assault  charge. 

A  "POLITICAL  ELEMENT" 

"To  say  this  is  not  to  impugn  the  motives 
of  the  Canadian  government  or  to  charge  it 
with  any  Improper  action."  according  to  Mr. 
Chayes'  43-page  brief.  "Everyone  knows  that 
there  is  u  large  iKjlltlciU  element  in  the  law 
enforcement  process,  especially  when  it  in- 
volves a  well-known  public  figure  like  Mr. 
Banks " 

This  argument  didn't  impress  the  Cana- 
dian government's  US  counsel.  New  York 
attorney  Richard  H.  Kuh.  nor  did  it  sway 
Mr.  Rusk's  current  legal  adviser.  Leonard  C. 
Meeker.  But  "because  the  charge  of  perjury 
arose  directly  out  of  a  denial  of  guilt  of  a 
nonextradltable  offense,"  according  to  the 
.State  Department,  "the  Secretary  concluded 
that  it  would  not  be  compatible  with  the 
overall  design  and  purpose  of  the  extradition 
treaty,  which  is  limited  and  not  universal 
in  its  coverage  of  offen.ses,  to  agree  to  extra- 
dition on  the  unique  facts  of  this  case" 

Mr.  Rusk,  saying  "one  could  put  a  strong 
argument  either  way,"  frames  the  issue  In- 
volving Banks  more  simply:  "He  denied  hav- 
ing committed  a  nonextradltable  offense.  I 
thought  he  should  have  a  chance  to  deny  It 
.and  not  be  extradited  for  his  denial.  ...  A 
man  has  the  right  to  protest  his  own  In- 
nocence. .  .  .  Wliatever  he  may  be,  I  had  the 
case  of  a  human  being  in  front  of  me." 

Tliough  Mr.  Rusk  limited  his  decision  to 
the  particular  facts  of  the  case,  he  may  have 
established  a  diplomatic  precedent  of  sorts. 
The  State  Department  says  it  can't  find  an- 
other instance  where  extradition  was  denied 
on  the  ground  that  the  fugitive's  alleged 
offense  arose  from  another  crime  that  wasn't 
subject  to  extradition.  Tlie  department  fur- 
ther says  it  can't  find  another  case  involving 
Canada  where  a  lower  magistrate's  ruling 
was  overturned  on  appeal  to  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

Mr.  Rusk's  aides  explain  that  he  delves 
deeper  Into  extradition  matters  than  most 
predecessors.  "You'd  be  surprised  how 
deeply  Involved  he  gets,"  one  official  says. 
"Probably  It's  because  these  cases  Involve 
individuals,  not  broad  concepts  like  dis- 
armament." 

But  the  Canadians  are  still  simmering, 
arguing  that  American  courts  often  permit 
convictions  for  perjury  when  the  crime  from 
which  the  perjury  flowed  isn't  within  reach 
of  the  law. 


GALILEO  UNBOUND 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

..Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
markable address  entitled  "Religion  and 
Natural  Sciences."  delivered  at  a  meet- 
ing in  Germany  of  Nobel  Prize  winners. 
Franz  Cardinal  Konig,  of  Vienna,  an- 
nounced that  the  Catholic  Church  has 
already  initiated  steps  to  remove  the 
sentence  of  censure  imposed  upon  Galileo 
in  1633. 

Galileo  was  a  giant  among  .•scientists, 
who.  under  threat  of  torture  by  the  In- 
quisition in  Rome,  was  obliged  to  recant 
his  belief  that  the  sun  was  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  uni-v'erse  and  that  the  earth 
performed  a  diuinal  motion  of  rota- 
tion. This  theory,  originally  advanced 
by  Copernicus,  coriflicted  with  the  Bib- 
lical account  in  Genesis  of  the  creation 
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of  the  universe  with  tie  earth  as  the 
principal  and  central  bldy. 

The  world  of  scienei  and  learning 
has  for  centuries  recoiiized  the  vast 
contributions  of  Galileo  |o  the  science  of 
dynamics  and  mechanic^.  While  watch- 
ing a  lamp  set  suspendecaf  rom  the  ceiling 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Pisaiswinging  in  the 
wind,  he  observed  thai  whatever  the 
range  of  its  arc,  it  waslinvarlably  exe- 
cuted in  equal  time.  Th4  isochronism  of 
the  pendulum  establisl 
observation  became  not 
for  measuring  the  beat 
led  to  the  invention  o: 
clock  and  the  first  el 
measuring  the  passage 
Galileo  also  invented 
his  observations  of  tl 
opened  up  new  frontle 
about  the  universe.  He 
observe  the  mountainoi 

of  the  moon  and  spots  1:   

all.  Galileo  transcendedlthe  prejudices 
of  his  time  and  penetfeted  the  dark 
veil  of  superstition  \ihlch  was  an 
impregnable    barrier    to    learning. 

In    his    address    to    th  p    Nobel    Prize 
winners.  Cardinal  Konlg^  isald : 

For  the  church  after  thi  second  Vatican 
Council,  turning  as  It  to  he  world  aa  an 
advocate  of  legitimate  righu  and  the  freedom 
of  the  human  mind,  the  tlrn  >  appears  to  have 
come  to  terminate  as  thoro  ghly  as  possible 
the  era  of  unpleasantness  ai  i  distrust  which 
began  with  Galileo's  censure  in  1633.  For  over 
300  years  the  scientific  worl  I  has  rightly  re- 
garded as  a  painful,  unhei  ling  wound  the 
church's  unjust  verdict  on  i  ne  of  those  men 
who  prepared  the  path  for  modern  science. 
Galileo's  Judgment  Is  felt  ai  the  more  pain- 
ful today  since  all  IntelllgAt  people  Inside 
and  outside  the  church  hive  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  scienmst  Galileo  was 
right  and  that  his  work  jirtlcularly  gave 
modern  mechanics  and  phy  ics  a  first,  firm 
basis.  His  Insights  enabled  t  le  human  mind 
to  develop  a  new  understa  idlng  of  nature 
and  universe,  thus  replacli  j;  concepts  and 
notions  inherited  from  antic  Jlty. 

An  open  and  honest  clalflcatlon  of  the 
Galileo  case  appears  all  thrfmore  necessary 
today  If  the  church's  claim  ti  speak  for  truth. 
Justice  and  freedom  is  not  t  i  suffer  in  credi- 
bility and  If  those  people  are  not  to  lose  faith 
in  the  church  who  In  past  t  ad  present  have 
defended  freedom  and  the  rl  ht  to  Independ- 
ent thought  against  varlou^' 
tarlanlsm  and  the  so-called 
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at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sci- 
entific Manpower  Commission  has  just 
published  a  very  interesting  and  useful 
compilation  of  65  questions  and  answers 
about  the  draft  situation  of  graduate 
students  as  It  will  exist  beginning  with 
the  1968-69  school  year.  The  booklet  is 
designed  to  help  clarify  those  aspects  of 
the  draft  where  the  rules  are  fixed  and 
those  where  local  and  appeal  boards 
have  discretion  so  that  new  graduates 
and  graduate  students  may  make  their 
decisions  about  military  obligations  on 
an  Informed  basis. 

The  Members  will  recall  that  on  last 
February  15.  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil announced  it  had  decided  to  limit  de- 
ferments for  graduate  students  to  those 
in  medicine,  dentistry,  veterinary  medi- 
cine, and  osteopathy.  Tliis  decision  also 
ended  deferments  of  graduate  students 
in  all  other  fields,  except  that  those  men 
who  were  then  in  their  second  or  subse- 
quent year  of  graduate  study  might  be 
considered  for  further  deferment  by 
their  local  draft  boards. 

Whether  or  not  the  Members  agree 
with  this  action  of  the  Security  Council, 
they  certainly  must  agree  that  the 
changes  in  draft  rules  for  graduate  stu- 
dents is  posing  many  difficult  questions 
and  choices  for  our  young  men.  This 
publication  of  the  Scientific  Manpower 
Commission  answers  so  many  of  those 
questions  that  I  wish  to  include  its  text 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Graduate  students  and  others  who 
wish  to  obtain  the  publication  can  do 
so  by  writing  to  the  Scientific  Manpower 
Commission.  2101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20418.  attention 
Mrs.  B.  M.  Vetter.  The  title  of  the  pub- 
lication is  "Draft  Facts  for  Graduates 
and  Graduate  Students,"  which  is  a  spe- 
cial issue  of  Manpower  Comments.  July 
1968.  price  50  cents. 

The   text  of  the  publication  follows: 
Draft   Facts   for   Graduates    and    Graduate 
Students 
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introduction 

since  1951.  Selective  Service  regulations 
have  provided  for  the  continuation  In  study 
of  graduate  students  who  were  able  to  main- 
tain steady  progress,  complete  degrees  on 
time,  and  (during  some  of  the  wartime 
years)  exhibit  their  ability  to  score  high  on 
a  national  test  or  to  maintain  ranking  In  the 
top  portion  of  their  class. 

The  1968-69  school  year  will  see  for  the 
first  time  a  break  with  this  tradition  of  al- 
lowing the  best  graduate  students  to  com- 
plete their  studies  before  fulfllUng  their 
military  obligations.  Additionally,  because 
the  order  of  call  for  military  service  remains 
unchanged,  and  because  the  new  graduates 
and  graduate  students  will  enter  the  avail- 
able draft  pool  approximately  at  the  same 
time,  the  draft  calls  will  fall  almost  exclu- 
sively on  men  with  one  or  more  college  de- 
grees during  the  1968-69  school  year. 

This  produces  another  new  problem,  in 
that  the  military  services  cannot  utilize  the 
specialized  training  of  this  highly  educated 
group  of  draftees,  and  will  be  forced  to  re- 
move most  of  them  from  their  professional 
areas  of  competence  for  a  period  of  two  or 
more  years.  The  leadership  qualities  normal- 


ly associated  with  the  college  graduate  group 
have  heretofore  made  most  of  them  eligible 
for  officer  rank  while  fulfilling  their  millt.iry 
obligation,  and  in  a  majority  of  cuses  li.,ve 
allowed  men  in  service  to  utilize  their  inc- 
I'esslonal  training  to  some  degree.  Howe\..r 
only  about  60,000  officers  can  be  taken  iino 
the  service  during  the  next  school  vear.  .,i,<l 
the  graduates  and  graduate  students  who  ;  n> 
drafted  will  serve  as  enlisted  men.  Onlv  .1 
small  proportion  of  them  can  be  used  in  miv 
areas  related  to  their  professional  tralnliiL 
and  large  numbers  will  be  required  to  lili  t.r. 
traditional  role  of  the  draftee  ,is  i.  .1 
soldiers. 

The  group  of  young  men  graduating  fn.'ii 
college  this  year  and  completing  their  tu  t 
year  of  graduate  study  or  their  first  gradiin  .■ 
degree  are  thus  faced  with  an  uneasy  .t 
of  alternatives.  For  :\  tew.  openings  were 
available  In  officer  training  programs,  aiid 
these  were  filled  within  a  few  weeks  of  i!,.- 
February  .^nnouncements  of  the  NaTiniin; 
Security  Council.  Others  have  elected  1 
volunteer  for  longer  periods  of  service  1 
branches  other  than  the  Armv  .-xs  enllsi.  1 
men.  Many  have  chosen  to  seek  employnioiii 
as  high  school  teachers,  or  In  Industrial  toOs 
requiring  technical  degrees  In  the  hope  •  ! 
obtaining  occupational  deferment  whi'e 
hopefully  maintaining  their  profession..! 
skills.  Still  others  have  decided  to  keep  in 
in  school  until  a  draft  notice  is  Issued  -nvi 
to  proceed  as  far  as  possible  In  thefr  edu- 
cational endeavors  before  thev  are  Inductor. 
Some  obviously  are  hoping' that  a  chance 
in  the  rules  will  come  about  before  thr:r 
induction  order  is  Issued.  Although  chanpe- 
have  been  advocated  by  many  Individuni' 
and  groups,  any  change  at  all  now  seems  un- 
likely within  the  next  several  months 

Many  students  who  had  planned  to  enfr 
or  continue  in  graduate  school  In  the  f.iJl 
and  who  had  obtained  teaching  or  researci 
asslstantshlps  are  endeavoring  to  find  a  for- 
mula of  work  combined  with  part  time  studv 
in  the  university  which  might  allow  them  1 1 
continue  their  educations  at  a  slower  par, 
At  this  time,  it  Is  still  Impossible  to  pr-^- 
dlct  with  any  accuracy  how  more  than  4.0(jn 
local  boards  and  state  appeal  boards  win 
react  to  requests  for  occupational  defermen- 
either  from  the  young  men  who  are  worklnt; 
In  universities  or  from  those  who  have  ac- 
cepted employment  elsewhere. 

Although  local  and  appeal  boards  retain  .t 
large  amount  of  autonomy  in  assigning  oc- 
cupational deferments,  they  must  operatic 
within  the  regulations  and  rules  of  Selecu-.  " 
Service,  and  these  regulations  need  to  be 
clearly  understood  by  all  young  men  who  are 
making  choices  at  this  time. 

This  booklet  Is  designed  to  help  clarlf-.- 
those  areas  where  the  rules  are  fixed  and 
those  where  local  and  appeal  boards  hav^^ 
wide  discreUon  so  that  new  graduates  and 
graduate  students  may  make  their  decisions 
on  an  informed  basis.  The  question  and  an- 
swer format  was  chosen  because  the  Indi- 
vidual questions  of  hundreds  of  Selective 
Service  registrants  indicate  the  diversity  it 
possible  alternatives  being  investigated  bv 
these  young  men  and  the  wide  range  of  their 
questions  about  the  draft.  Further  source^ 
for  information  are  Included  in  the  answers 
to  the  final  questions. 

— Bkttt  M.  Vetttr 

JtTLY.    1968 

1.  Why  are  graduate  students  now  beina 
drafted? 

In  June  1967.  Congress  enacted  a  new 
draft  liiw.  This  law,  (as  well  as  the  prevlou.- 
draft  law)  provides  that  the  President  shali 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  mav 
prescribe,  provide  for  the  deferment  of  per- 
sons whose  employment  or  whose  activity  in 
graduate  study,  research,  or  other  endeav- 
ors Is  found  to  be  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  national  health,  safety  or  In- 
terest. The  National  Sectirlty  Council  was 
designated  to  advise  the  director  of  Selective 
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Service  with  respect  to  activities  or  study 
areas  that  were  necessary  to  the  country. 

On  February  15.  1968,  the  National  Securi- 
ty Council  announced  its  decision  to  limit 
deferments  for  graduate  students  to  those 
In  medicine,  dentistry,  veterinary  medicine. 
und  osteopathy;  and  to  end  deferments  for 
graduate  student-s  In  all  other  fields,  except 
tiiat  those  men  who  were  then  in  their  sec- 
ond or  subsequent  year  of  graduate  study 
might  be  considered  for  further  deferment  by 
their  local  boards. 

The  sequence  of  selection  for  filling  calls 
was  left  unchanged.  This  sequence  provides 
tuat  the  oldest  men  from  the  combined  age 
group  19  through  25  shall  be  called  first. 
Since  there  are  effectively  no  other  men  in 
the  available  draft  pool  In  the  age  bracket 
of  college  graduates  and  graduate  students 
(22  through  25),  these  men  must  be  called 
bpiore  younger  men  may  be  ordered  for  in- 
due-tion. 

1;.  What  was  the  basis  of  the  Security 
Council  decision  to  end  deferments  for  two 
classes  of  graduate  students  at  the  same 
time? 

The  Security  Council  gave  the  following 
reasons: 

1.  Graduate  deferments  are  not  now  re- 
quired in  the  national  Interest. 

2  It  is  unfair  to  exempt  some  fields  of 
graduate  study  and  not  others,  and  distor- 
tion would  result  from  the  tendency  to  se- 
lect draft  deferred  fields  of  study. 

3.  Graduate  deferments  are  unfair — par- 
ticularly in  time  of  armed  conflict — to  all  the 
young  men  who  do  not  have  the  opportunity 
or  the  finances  to  attend  graduate  school. 

4.  There  are  no  significant  military  man- 
pov.er  needs  served  by  graduate  school  de- 
ferments. 

3.  What  occupations  are  deferrable? 

This  decision  is  left  entirely  to  local  and 
appeal  boards  to  decide  on  an  individual 
basis.  The  National  Security  Council  advised 
the  Director  of  Selective  Service  to  suspend 
the  advisory  lists  of  Essential  Activities  and 
Critical  Occupations  which  had  been  avail- 
able as  guidelines  to  local  boards  in  the  as- 
slpnment  of  occupational  deferments  since 
the  Korean  period.  In  general,  the  lists  had 
supplied  information  to  local  boards  of  the 
kinds  of  occupations  and  activities  which 
were  nationally  in  short  supply.  The  NSC, 
acting  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  Labor.  Commerce,  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  said  that  the  lists  should 
be  suspended  because: 

1.  The  needs  of  the  Armed  Forces  do  not 
require  such  occupational  deferments. 

i.  The  needs  of  the  civilian  economy  do  not 
require  such  occupational  deferments. 

?•.  Occupational  Deferments  are  Inherently 
Inequitable. 

4.  There  Is  no  Justification  for  such  defer- 
ments, since  more  than  half  the  actual  occu- 
pational deferments  that  have  been  granted 
are  to  men  In  occupations  not  on  the  lists  of 
Critical  Occupations  and/or  Essential  Activi- 
ties. 

Local  boards  may  grant  occupational  de- 
ferment to  individuals  on  the  basis  of  essen- 
tial community  need.  They  may  also  grant 
determent  to  persons  whose  occupations  they 
find  to  be  essential  to  the  national  health, 
safety  or  Interest.  Thus,  each  local  board  has 
wide  discretion  in  granting  occupational  de- 
ferments. 

4.  Who  are  the  members  of  the  National 
Security  Council? 

The  President,  the  Vice  President,  the  Sec- 
retaries of  State  and  Defense,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 

5.  How  many  college  graduates  and  grad- 
vate  students  will  enter  the  Service  during 
this  school  year? 

About  60.000  are  expected  to  enter  the 
service  as  officers;  30.000  as  volunteer  en- 
listees, and  150.000  to  200.000  as  draftees. 

6.  Why  will  so  many  graduates  and  grad- 
uate students   be  drafted  next  year?   Why 


won't   the  older  non-college  population   be 
drafted  as  well? 

There  will  be  effectively  no  non-college 
population  available  for  the  draft  In  the 
;ige  brackets  22  through  25  beginning  In 
September.  Men  called  in  recent  months  have 
had  iui  average  age  of  20  years  and  2  months. 
Draft  calls  are  not  expected  to  exceed  the 
nimiber  of  graduates  and  graduate  stu- 
dents who  win  become  I-A  and  available,  and 
since  they  are  older  than  other  available 
registrants,  this  group  wU  bear  the  brunt 
uf  the  draft  calls  beginning  in  the  fall. 

7.  Since  some  local  boards  have  a  large 
number  of  college  graduates  who  will  lose 
their  deferments  this  year  while  other 
boards  liave  none,  won't  those  latter  boards 
have  to  supply  enough  people  that  Vic  grad- 
uates will  not  be  inducted  in  such  large  num- 
bers? 

The  quota  placed  on  each  local  board  Is 
determined  by  the  number  of  registrants  in 
that  board  who  are  reported  to  the  State  Di- 
rector each  month  as  examined  and  avail- 
able for  service.  If  one  local  board  has  no 
available  men  above  age  20  while  other  boards 
have  large  numbers  of  men  between  22  and 
26,  the  local  board  having  no  older  men  avail- 
able will  not  be  assigned  any  part  of  ihe 
quota  until  the  other  boards  are  equalized 
in  terms  of  the  availability  of  registrants  of 
similar  age. 

8.  How  many  men  are  there  in  this  country 
who  are  available  for  the  draft? 

As  of  May  1.  1968,  there  were  1,199,988 
men  classified  I-A  and  I-A-O.  Not  all  of  these 
are  Immediately  available  since  some  were  ap- 
pealing and  some  had  not  yet  been  examined. 
About  340,000  were  under  orders  for  induc- 
tion or  examination:  136,000  were  in  I-A 
pending  reclassification;  and  a  total  of  91.058 
were  listed  as  examined  and  qualified.  This 
latter  group  will  Increase  rapidly  during  the 
summer  as  men  who  have  been  deferred  as 
college  seniors  or  graduate  students  are  re- 
classified into  I-A,  and  exhaust  their  ap- 
peals. 

9.  Why  does  General  Hershey  insist  that 
there  shall  be  no  change  in  the  order  of  call 
when  it  seems  obvious  that  the  military 
services  cannot  utilize  the  training  of  all 
these  college  graduates? 

General  Hershey  does  not  make  the  rules. 
He  simply  carries  out  the  orders  that  are 
Issued  to  him  by  his  Commander-in-Chief. 
The  law  provides  that  the  President  may 
institute  a  "prime  age  group"  which  would 
consist  of  all  available  registrants  born  In  a 
particular  calendar  year  (redesignated  each 
year)  plus  all  those  men  deferred  at  their 
request  as  students  after  June  30.  1967.  who 
lose  their  deferment.  These  men  would  be 
integrated  and  called  oldest  first  by  month 
and  day  of  birth.  The  President  has  not  In- 
voked this  provision  of  the  law. 

10.  Why  not? 

Perhaps  because  the  law  did  not  provide 
for  a  transitional  year  of  change  from  the 
"oldest  first"  order  of  call  to  the  prime  age 
group  order  of  call.  Men  who  had  not  been 
old  enough  to  be  reached  under  the  oldest 
first  system,  but  were  too  old  to  be  In  the 
selected  prime  age  group  would  therefore  es- 
cape liability  to  service  altogether  unless  they 
had  been  in  college. 

Another  factor  that  may  have  entered  the 
decision  Is  that  the  prime  age  group  provi- 
sion. .IS  WTltten  In  the  law.  allows  all  the 
boys  who  were  deferred  in  other  than  stu- 
dent status  during  their  year  of  "prime"  age 
to  escape  entry  Into  the  prime  age  group  al- 
together. Boys  In  a  Junior  college  program 
not  leading  to  a  bachelors  degree,  or  those  In 
two  year  technical  schools  or  apprentice  pro- 
grams are  deferred  In  II-A.  The  law  says  that 
only  men  deferred  In  II-S  or  I-S(C)  fall  back 
Into  the  prime  age  group  when  their  defer- 
ment ends.  (See  Appendix  for  Classification 
definitions.) 

11.  Several  university  and  other  associa- 
tions  have  asked  that  the  calls  be  spread 


among  all  the  seven  age  classes  eligible  for 
service  so  that  only  a  proportionate  share  of 
the  draft  calls  would  fall  on  the  new  grad- 
uates and  graduate  students.  Why  wasn't  this 
done? 

A  Department  of  Defense  Fact  Sheet  says 
that  the  Executive  Branch  gave  thorough  and 
serious  consideration  to  various  alternatives. 
Including  this  one,  and  that  "none  of  the 
alternative  methods  was  found  preferable  to 
the  present  system  In  terms  of  equity  of  serv- 
ice, administrative  feasibility  and  public  un- 
derstanding." 

12.  What  lire  the  grounds  for  occupational 
deferment? 

In  general,  local  boards  grant  occupational 
deferment  to  individuals  whose  work  activity 
is  found  to  be  essential  to  the  national 
health,  safety  or  Interest,  or  to  the  needs  oi 
the  community;  when  a  replacement  of  sim- 
ilar competence  is  not  available. 

13.  Who  should  make  the  request  for  oc- 
cupational deferment — the  employer  or  the 
registrant? 

Both  should  request  deferment — and  nt  the 
same  time.  A  deferment  request  by  either  the 
registrant  or  the  employer  without  the  other 
is  unlikely  to  be  given  serious  consideration. 

14.  /  am  a  full  time  graduate  student  and 
a  half-time  teaching  assistant.  Am  J  eligible 
for  an  occupational  deferment  on  the 
grounds  of  being  a  teacher? 

No.  Selective  Service  Local  Board  Memo- 
randum No.  96,  Issued  by  General  Hershey 
on  April  25.  1968,  says:  "A  full  time  gradu- 
ate student  shall  not  be  considered  for  occu- 
pational deferment  because  he  Is  engaged  in 
teaching  part  time." 

15.  What  constitutes  full  time  status  for  a 
graduate  student? 

Selective  Service  regulations  provide  that 
the  dean  of  the  graduate  school  shall  certify 
full  time  status.  This  would  normally  be 
done  in  accordance  with  established  univer- 
sity policies,  which  will,  of  course,  vary 
among  graduate  schools;  or  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  department.  You  should 
check  with  your  graduate  dean  or  depart- 
ment chairman  to  determine  under  what 
circumstances  you  will  be  considered  a  full 
time  student. 

16.  /  am  a  graduate  research  assistant.  Am 
J  eligible  for  occupational  deferment? 

If  you  are  a  full  time  graduate  student, 
probably  your  local  board  will  not  defer  you. 
However,  If  your  research  work  Is  a  full  time 
occupation,  you  may  request  deferment  cit- 
ing the  value  to  the  national  Interest  of 
your  research.  Local  Board  Memorandum  No. 
96.  which  precludes  occupational  deferments 
based  on  the  teaching  activities  of  full  time 
graduate  students,  may  prejudice  many  draft 
boards  against  similar  deferments  for  re- 
search activities  (See  Questions  12  and  13). 

17.  /  am  a  part  time  graduate  student  and 
I  have  a  normal  {half-time)  teaching  assist- 
antship.  Am  I  eligible  for  occupational  defer- 
ment on  the  basis  of  my  teaching? 

Consideration  for  occupational  deferment 
usually  is  given  only  for  full  time  work.  Each 
local  board  may  decide  for  itself  whether 
such  deferment  Is  essential  to  the  commu- 
nity or  to  the  national  health,  safety  or  in- 
terest. There  is  nothing  in  the  Selective 
Service  regulations  to  deny  such  deferments 
to  part  time  graduate  students. 

18.  What  constitutes  full  time  employment 
in  teaching  or  research? 

Your  employer  would  determine  whether 
or  not  you  are  a  full  time  employee.  The 
number  of  class  contact  hours;  the  ntmiber 
of  hours  of  teaching  plus  preparation;  the 
number  of  students  taught;  or  other  factors 
including  salary  base  might  be  used  by  the 
University  to  determine  the  dimensions  of 
full  time  teaching.  The  qualifications  of  full 
time  research  also  v^-ould  be  determined  by 
the  UrUversity. 

19.  Would  I  prejudice  my  chances  for  oc- 
cupational deferment   as  a   college  teacher 
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OT  research  assistant  by  tt  cing  some  graduate 
courses? 

Your   local    board    Is   At 
what  you  do  in  your  spari 

20.    I   am   a   part    timt 


and  occupy  a  teaching  p  mtion  that  carries 
a    teaching    load    greater\than    the    normal 

teaching   as- 
I  qualify  for 


teaching    load    for   a    grat  uate 
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concerned   with 
time. 
graduate   student 


Do 


aistant  in  my  departmen 
an  occupational  defermen,  ? 

It  Is  up  to  your  local  b  ard.  Since  you  are 
not  a  rull  time  student,  lothlng  In  the  Se 
lectlve  Service  regulation!  bars  you  from  re 
celvlng  an  occupational  Aferment.  You  and 
your  employer  may  requeit  a  II-A  classifica- 
tion. You  should  be  able'  o  show  that  your 
teaching  duties  are  esser  lal  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Unlverslt;  s  teaching  func- 
tion; and  that  a  replacemi  it  of  similar  com- 
petence Is  not  available. 

21.  //  graduates  accept  employment  out- 
side a  university,  can  thi  /  be  deferred  be- 
cause of  their  occupations 

This  will  depend  on  tl  }  nature  of  their 
work,  and  the  decision  of  their  local  boards 
and  appeal  boards  regardl  g  the  essentiality 
of  their  work  activities  (S  e  No.  12). 

22.  If  J,  should  be  succi  sful  in  obtaining 
an  occupational  defermen  this  year  on  the 
basis  of  my  present  teach  ng  activity  icill  I 
jeopardize  my  deferment  i  I  begin  thesis  re- 
search a  year  or  tico  from  r  nc? 

We  cannot  anticipate  w  lat  the  rules  may 
be  a  year  or  two  from  n  w.  Under  current 
rules,  you  would  be  inellg  ble  for  deferment 
as  a  graduate  student.  If  j  )u  were  employed 
full  time,  you  could  con  inue  to  seek  oc- 
cupational deferment,  wh  le  perhaps  doing 
part  time  thesis  research. 

23.  //  I  had  a  II-A  clasi  fication  based  on 
my  duties  as  a  teacher,  coi  Id  my  local  board 
change  my  classification  t  >  I-A  in  July  on 
the  grounds  that  I  toasn'i  teaching  during 
the  summer? 

If  your  local  board  was 

that   your    teaching  contr 

newed  for  the  following  yes 

would  not  be  lost  simply  b 

vacation.    However,   no   oc 

ment  Is  valid  for  a  perlod,/longer  than  one 

year,  lUthough  most  may  j)e  renewed.  The 

registrant  and  his  employe 

a  continuation  of  the  def 

prior  to  Us  e.vplratlon.  Th, 

sponsible  for  xeeplng  his  1 

date  on  his  status. 

24.  /  was  classified  I-A 

in  May  1968  because  I  was  „ 

June.  I  did  not  appeal  the 

cause  I  thought  I  had  no 

Now  I  have  taken  a  job  in 

and    my    employer    would 

occupational  deferment  for 

thirty  day  appeal  period  is  p 

thing  that  can  be  done? 
Both  you  and  your  empl 

to  your  local  board  explal 
employment  (See  No.  12)  a: 

opening  of  your  case  on  the 

Information.  The  local  boa 

to  reopen  or  not  to  repoen 

discretion.  However,  when 

reopened  and  considered  a 

board,  a  new  classification 

sued  and  new  rights  of  appeajare  established 

even  If   the  new  classlflcatli  n  by  the  local 

board  Is  another  I-A  classlf*atlon. 

25.  7  have  accepted  a  teach  ng  position  be- 
ginning in  September  in  a  ui  Iveraity  outside 
the  state  in  ichich  I  presei  \ly  reside.  If  I 
must  request  an  appeal  befoi  »  /  move  to  the 
state  in  which  the  universitmis  located,  may 
I  request  a  transfer  of  my^ 
state? 

Technically,  no.  However 
signed  contract  to  teach  th 
have  the  appeal  considered  I 
should  request  the  transfi 
would  be  willing  to  make  th 
had  a  copy  of  the  contract,  f 

26.  /  graduated  in  June  an 
reclassified  1-A.  I  started  m 


Ifficlally  Informed 

ct  had   been   re- 

your  deferment 

pause  of  summer 

[ipatlonal   defer 


I  should  apply  for 
red  classification 

registrant  Is  re- 
cal  board  up-to- 
rn y  local  board 
iduating  in  early 
classification  be- 
"^asis  for  appeal. 

defense  industry 
'iike    to    request 

ie.  However,  my 

St.  J3  there  any- 

yer  should  write 
ag  your  present 
ftd  requesting  re- 
>asls  of  this  new 
has  the  right 
your  case  at  its 
Iclasslflcatlon  is 
^w  by  the  local 
ard  must  be  Is- 


appeal  to  that 


you   have  a 

and  wish  to 

;  that  state,  you 

Many    boards 

[transfer  If  they 

Bee  No.  38) . 

f  have  now  been 

graduate  work 


in  the  summer  term,  and  uwuld  like  to  go 
as  far  as  I  can  before  I  am  drafted.  My  local 
board  says  there  is  no  reason  for  me  to  ap- 
peal because  the  law  does  not  allow  them 
to  give  a  deferment.  Is  that  true? 

It  Is  true  that  they  cannot  give  you  a  II-S 
classification,  but  you  may  appeal  any  clas- 
sification by  your  local  board,  even  If  you 
have  no  apparent  reason  for  doing  bo. 

27.  Can  I  appeal  my  I-A  classification  sim- 
ply to  gain  a  little  time  to  finish  my  foreign 
language  exam  before  I  am  inducted? 

Yes.  Men  who  complete  their  f.rst  year  or 
graduate  study  in  September  may  be  able  to 
finish  an  important  requirement  of  their 
graduate  degree  by  using  their  personal  ap- 
pearance and  appeal  periods  wisely.  (See 
No.  38) 

28.  /  ;iot!C  been  awarded  an  NSF  fellow- 
ship for  graduate  study  in  physics  and  have 
completed  one  year  of  graduate  work.  I  have 
a  straight  "A"  average,  and  have  been  told 
that  there  is  a  shortage  of  physicists  in  this 
country.  Isn't  there  some  way  I  can  com- 
plete 7ny  doctorate  before  serving  my  mili- 
tary obligation? 

The  current  regulations  do  not  differenti- 
ate between  study  in  one  field  and  another, 
or  between  outstanding  students  and  medi- 
ocre ones.  Further,  since  vou  have  been 
awarded  a  Federal  fellowship,  you  would 
have  to  be  certified  as  a  fuU-tlm'e  graduate 
student  to  NSF  (All  Federal  Fellowship  hold- 
ers have  to  be  certified  as  full  time  students 
to  their  granting  agency).  Therefore,  there 
is  no  way  for  you  to  finish  your  graduate 
work  using  your  fellowship  without  Inter- 
ruption, unless  you  fall  to  qualify  for  mili- 
tary service.  (See  No.  14) 

If  you  wUh  to  forfeit  your  fellowship,  you 
may  be  able  to  obtain  occupational  defer- 
ment as  a  full- time  university  employee  in 
teaching  or  research  and  continue  your  grad- 
uate study  on  a  part  time  basis.  If  you  wish 
to  retain  your  fellowship,  you  can  continue 
full  time  graduate  study  until  you  are  or- 
dered for  Induction.  Most  Federal  fellowships 
will  be  held  for  the  grantee  for  use  after  he 
completes  his  military  service. 

29.  /  rnterecf  graduate  school  in  Septem- 
ber, 1967,  and,  according  to  my  classification 
card,  I  had  a  II-S  classification  until  Octo- 
ber, 1968.  However,  I  have  already  been  re- 
classified I-A  by  my  local  board.  Is  this 
legal? 

The  regulations  provide  that  a  graduate 
student  who  entered  school  prior  to  Octo- 
ber. 1967  for  his  first  year  of  study  shall  be 
deferred  for  one  academic  year,  or  until  he 
ceases  satisfactorily  to  perform,  or  receives 
a  degree.  An  academic  year  Is  defined  as  the 
12-month  period  following  the  beginning  of 
the  course  of  study.  Therefore,  if  you  did 
not  receive  a  degree  In  June,  and  If  you  are 
in  school  during  the  summer,  your  II-S  clas- 
sification should  be  extended  to  September 
of  October.  Most  local  boards  will  rein- 
state the  II-S  classification  for  such  stu- 
dents when  these  facta  are  called  to  their 
.ittentlon.  The  state  director  can  help  you 
if  your  local  board  refuses  to  extend  your 
II-S. 

30.  I  am  enrolled  as  a  physiology  major 
within  the  University  medical  school,  and 
have  completed  one  year  of  graduate  work 
toward  my  Ph.D.  Since  this  is  an  allied  med- 
ical field,  may  I  continue  to  be  deferred  in 
order  to  complete  my  degree? 

At  this  time,  the  only  medical  fields  for 
which  students  are  eligible  for  deferment 
are  those  leading  to  the  following  degrees: 
Doctor  of  Medicine.  Doctor  of  Veterinary 
Medicine.  Doctor  of  Osteopathy,  and  Doc- 
tor of  Dental  Surgery.  No  area  of  study  lead- 
ing to  a  Ph.D.  Is  deferrable  for  students  who 
will  begin  their  first  or  second  year  of  study 
in  the  1968-69  school  year. 

31.  /  began  my  second  year  of  graduate 
study  without  interruption  before  October 
1, 1967.  May  I  be  drafted? 

Yes.  However,  you  are  eligible  at  your 
board's   discretion    for   deferment   In    Class 


II-S  for  no  more  than  five  years  past  the 
bachelor's  degree  to  obtain  the  doctorate  if 
that  was  your  declared  objective  In  the  fall 
of  1967.  If  you  received  a  Master's  derree 
this  year,  and  if  your  local  board  was  told 
via  your  Form  103  that  the  Master's  decree 
was  your  objective,  you  would  generally  not 
be  given  further  deferment  as  a  student  to 
complete  your  Ph  D.  If  your  Form  103  st; -.ed 
that  you  were  in  a  Ph  D.  program,  but  wo':;d 
get  a  Master's  degree  In  1968,  your  board  i;..^y 
continue  to  defer  you  for  a  total  of  tive 
jiears  past  your  baccalaureate  degree.  How- 
ever,  they  ore  not  required  to  allow  you  to 
continue  your  graduate  work.  (See  No.  59.  tjO) 
32.  /  entered  graduate  school  in  Septrm- 
bcr,  1966  and  have  been  pursuing  a  Ph  D 
program.  Although  I  intend  to  continue  ;o- 
word  the  Ph.  D.,  I  u^nt  to  take  an  M.S.  along 
the  way.  Will  this  jeopardise  my  Il-S  cla-i- 
fication? 

It  may.  However,  if  the  University  in  filing 
your  Form  103  in  September  1967  said  .  m 
were  a  Ph.  D.  candidate,  receipt  of  a  Master's 
degree  need  not  change  vour  status.  Lor.u 
boards  will  vary  In  their  decisions  to  i  .n- 
tinue  deferred  status  for  advanced  gradu  .le 
students.  (See  No.  31). 

33.  /  took  a  Master's  degree  in  June  l'.ir,s 
at  an  institution  that  did  not  offer  a  Ph.  D 
and  I  have  now  moved  to  another  institution 
where  I  am  engaged  in  a  Ph.  D.  program.  Am 
I  eligible  for  a  II-S  deferment  to  complete 
7}iy    third,   fourth,   and   fifth   year? 

Probably  not.  If  your  declared  objective 
In  the  fall  of  1967  on  the  Form  103  wa  a 
Master's  degree,  you  would  not  generally  he 
eligible  for  further  deferment  to  obtain  a 
Ph.  D. 

34.  /  am  beginning  my  fourth  year  of  grai- 
uate  study  in  September.  Will  my  local  board 
automatically  renew  my  II-S  classification? 

No.  Eligible  graduate  students  must  re- 
quest renewed  deferment,  and  the  unlversitv 
must  send  the  local  board  appropriate  noiice 
(Form  103  or  103-A)  that  the  student  is  la 
school  and  making  normal  progress. 

35.  /  will  be  under  age  26  when  I  receive  my 
terminal  graduate  degree  and  leave  schoo). 
Will  I  then  become  eligible  to  be  classified 
I-A  and  inducted? 

Yes.  However,  you  may  also  be  eligible  for 
some  deferred  classification  on  the  basis  of 
your  occupation,  your  physical  condition,  or 
the  status  of  your  dependents.  All  registrants 
are  classified  I-A  unless  they  provide  Infor- 
mation justifying  deferment. 

36.  ;  did  not  ever  use  my  I-S{C)  classif.- 
cation  while  I  was  an  undergraduate.  Can  I 
use  it  next  year  as  a  first  year  graduate  f in- 
dent if  I  am  ordered  for  induction  while  I 
am  a  full  time  student? 

The  new  draft  law  passed  in  June  1967  pro- 
hibited the  I-S(C)  classification  to  men  vino 
had  completed  a  baccalaureate  degree  and 
who  had  been  deferred  In  Class  II-S  at  their 
request  after  June  30.  1967.  Therefore,  no 
graduate  students  should  be  eligible  for  ':ie 
I-S(C)    during  the  1968-69  school  year. 

37.  //  /  am  ordered  to  report  for  induction 
during  the  school  year  will  I  be  permitted  to 
finish  the  semester? 

In  some  cases.  There  Is  no  classlflcatlon 
available  to  graduate  students  for  postpon- 
ing Induction.  However,  a  local  board  has  tne 
option  of  postponing  induction  till  the  end  oi 
the  quarter  or  semester  nt  its  discretion  nnd 
you  may  request  such  a  postponement.  Tl:e 
director  of  Selective  Service  and  the  state 
directors  have  authority  to  postpone  induc- 
tion on  an  individual"  basis,  and  Gener.il 
Hershey  has  said  that  he  would  "give  cou- 
sideration  to  the  use  of  this  limited  post- 
ponement authority  in  individual  cases 
called  to  my  attention  where  the  facts  In 
that  particular  case  clearly  demonstrate  tlie 
good  faith  of  a  registrant  who  finds  hlmsea 
vulnerable  to  induction  in  such  a  semester." 

38.  What  are  the  procedures  to  follow  if 
you  wish  to  appeal  or  to  make  a  personal 
appearance? 
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Personal  Appearance. — A  registrant  has  the 
right  to  request  a  personal  appearance  before 
his  local  board  within  30  days  of  the  date  of 
mailing  of  a  notice  of  classification  by  the 
local  board.  Following  such  personal  appear- 
ance, he  will  be  given  a  new  classification 
card,  and  will  have  the  right  to  appeal  that 
classification  within  30  days.  A  personal  ap- 
pearance before  the  l(x;al  board  Is  not  re- 
quired, and  any  registrant  may  bypass  this 
step  and  make  a  direct  request  for  appeal. 

Appeal. — Along  with  the  Classification  No- 
tice mailed  to  registrants  classified  In  Classes 
I-A,  I-A-O.  and  I-O.  there  will  be  forwarded 
information  that  a  Government  Appeal  Agent 
Is  available  to  them  for  legal  advice  on  Selec- 
tive Service  matters,  particularly  in  connec- 
tion with  appeals.  Registrants  may  appeal 
for  a  change  in  classification  within  30  days 
of  the  date  of  mailing  of  a  classification  card 
by  the  local  board.  Requests  for  appeal 
should  be  sent  to  the  registrant's  local  board, 
and  should  be  accompanied  by  supporting 
letters  and  documents  from  teachers,  em- 
ployers, dependents,  or  others  to  Justify  the 
registrant's  request  for  a  change  in  classi- 
fication. 

Transfer  of  Jurisdiction. — A  registrant  has 
the  right  to  request  a  transfer  of  his  appeal 
to  the  appeal  board  having  Jurisdiction  over 
his  principal  place  of  employment,  ills  actual 
place  of  employment,  or  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, if  his  local  board  Is  in  a  different  state 
or  Jurisdictional  area.  The  request  for  trans- 
fer must  be  made  at  the  same  time  that  the 
appeal  is  requested.  The  loc.^1  board  will  for- 
ward the  entire  file  to  the  appeal  board, 
which  may  change  or  sustain  the  classifica- 
tion given  the  registrant. 

Appeal  to  the  President. — Denial  of  defer- 
ment at  the  state  level  may  be  appealed  to 
the  President  within  30  days  if  the  vote  of 
the  appeal  board  was  split.  If  the  vote  was 
unanimous,  and  if  the  registrant  believes  the 
rlRsslfication  is  not  in  the  national  interest, 
he,  his  employer,  his  school,  or  a  dlslnter- 
e.=ited  agency  such  as  the  Scientific  Manpower 
Commission  may  seek  review  at  the  state 
Selective  Service  Headquarters  and  following 
that  review,  may  seek  fiu-ther  review  at  Na- 
tional Selective  Service  Headquarters  in 
Washington,  DC.  Only  the  State  Director  in 
tlie  local  board  state,  the  State  Director  In 
the  appeal  state,  or  the  National  Director  of 
Selective  Service  may  take  nn  appeal  to  the 
President  following  unanimous  classification 
by  the  appeal  board. 

39.  /  have  lived  for  several  years  in  a  state 
other  than  the  one  in  which  I  am  registered 
with  my  local  board.  May  I  change  my  regis- 
tration to  a  local  board  in  the  area  where  I 
vow  live? 

Xo.  The  local  board  with  which  vou  were 
registered  or  to  which  your  registration  was 
iransf erred  when  you  were  18  Is  your  perma- 
nent local  board  of  jurisdiction.  However, 
if  you  appeal  a  classification,  you  may  re- 
quest transfer  of  the  appeal  if  it  is  appro- 
priate. (See  No.  38). 

40.  .My  local  hoard  is  3,000  miles  away 
from  me.  I  would  like  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  for  a  personal  appearance 
before  the  board  but  I  cannot  afford  to 
travel  that  fa-  for  this  purpose.  May  I  make 
a  personal  ozpearance  before  a  local  board 
in  my  own  area? 

Sometimes  a  courtesy  appearance  before 
a  local  board  in  your  own  area  Is  granted, 
and  that  board  might  then  make  a  recom- 
n.endatlon  to  your  own  local  board  in  re- 
gard to  your  classification.  However,  the 
courtesy  appearance  has  no  legal  status,  and 
the  recommendation  of  the  courtesy  board 
need  not  be  accepted  by  your  own  local 
board.  Further,  following  a  courtesy  .-ippear- 
rince.  your  local  board  is  not  required  to 
i>sue  you  a  new  classification  card,  or  to 
extend  your  appeal  rights  for  the  tliirty  day 
period  which  a  new  classification  card  would 
provide. 
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41.  May  I  make  a  personal  appearance  be- 
fore the  Appeal  Board? 

No. 

42.  May  my  employer  appear  with  me  be- 
fore my  local  board? 

Only  the  registrant  has  the  right  to  ap- 
pear before  the  board.  However,  many  local 
boards  will  appreciate  an  opportunity  to 
question  the  employer  regarding  the  essen- 
tiality of  a  registrant  seeking  occupational 
deferment.  An  employer  who  wishes  to  ap- 
pear may  request  the  opportunity  to  accom- 
pany the  registrant,  and  the  local  board  may 
accept  or  refuse  the  opportunity  to  question 
the  employer. 

43.  May  I  have  my  lavxyer  with  me  when 
I  appear  before  my  local  board? 

No. 

44.  Can  my  local  board  refuse  to  allow 
me  to  make  a  personal  appearance? 

No.  not  if  your  request  is  made  within  30 
days  of  the  date  of  mailing  of  the  local  board 
notice  of  classification. 

45.  In  order  to  make  plans  with  more  cer- 
tainty, may  I  request  permission  to  take  the 
Armed  Forces  physical  eramination  prior  to 
being  ordered  for   that   examination? 

Yes.  you  may  make  the  request,  and  if  your 
local  board  has  the  funds  and /'or  an  opening 
in  its  list  of  men  being  sent  for  examination, 
they  may  grant  you  that  privilege.  General- 
ly, they  will  not.  You  can.  howe»er,  get  a 
physical  examination  from  a  private  physi- 
cian, and  If  he  finds  disqualifying  conditions 
or  some  that  he  believes  will  disqualify  you, 
he  should  WTlte  a  letter  to  your  local  board 
to  be  placed  in  your  file  Indicating  his  find- 
ings, so  that  these  facts  will  be  considered 
when  you  take  your  Armed  Forces  physical. 

46.  What  is  a  I-Y  classification?  What  i." 
the  difference  between  I-Y  and  IV-F? 

Class  I-Y  is  assigned  to  registrants  who  are 
not  eligible  for  a  lower  classification  and 
Who  would  be  qualified  for  military  service 
only  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency. 
Class  rV-F  is  for  registrants  who  are  not 
qualified  for  any  military  service. 

Men  who  are  classified  I-Y  may  be  so  clas- 
sified because  of  a  temporary  disquaUfica- 
tion  or  because  of  a  permanent  one.  For  ex- 
ample, if  a  man  breaks  his  leg  shortly  before 
he  Is  ordered  to  take  his  Armed  Forces 
physical,  he  would  be  classified  I-Y  and 
ordered  to  report  back  for  another  examina- 
tion after  the  broken  leg  had  had  time  to 
heal  properly.  Men  who  are  over  or  under 
the  weight  limits  for  acceptability  may  be 
reordered  for  examination  if  the  examining 
physician  believes  the  condition  will  change, 
or  if  the  minimal  and  maximal  requirements 
change.  However,  men  whose  condition  is 
unlikely  to  change  with  time  may  be  kept  in 
I-Y  without  any  further  examination  for 
periods  up  to  one  year. 

Both  I-Y  and  IV-F  classifications  may  be 
given  for  physical,  mental  or  moral  reasons. 
In  each  case,  the  I-Y  classification  represents 
a  lesser  degree  of  variance  from  standards  of 
acceptability  than  the  IV-F. 

47.  Under  what  conditions  may  I  obtain  a 
III-A  classification? 

Provided  that  you  have  not  requested  -ind 
received  a  II-S  deferment  issued  after  July 
1,  1967;  and  provided  that  you  are  not  a 
physician,  dentist,  veterinarian,  optometrist, 
osteopath  or  male  nurse;  you  must  be  given 
a  III-A  deferment  If  you  are  supporting  a 
natural,  adopted  or  foster  child  and  are 
maintaining  a  family  relationship  with  the 
mother  or  foster-mother  and  the  child.  You 
need  not  be  married  to  the  mother.  You  are 
eligible  for  such  a  deferment  from  the  date 
of  conception  of  the  child,  provided  a  doc- 
tor's certification  of  the  pregnancy  and  ex- 
pected delivery  date  is  In  your  file  before  an 
order  for  Induction  is  issued. 

If  you  received  a  II-S  after  July  1.  1967  but 
you  did  not  personally  request  It.  you  are 
eligible  for  the  III-A  If  your  wife  Is  pregnant. 

A  III-A  classification  is  also  granted  to  a 
registrant  whose  induction  into  the  Armed 


Forces  would  result  in  extreme  hardship  to 
his  dependents  which  may  Include  a  wife, 
divorced  wife,  child,  parent,  grandparent, 
brother  or  sister. 

48. 1  requested  a  student  deferment  in  Sep. 
tcmber,  1967.  I  found  out  in  October  that  my 
wife  was  pregnant  and  was  given  a  II-S 
clas.'ii fication  in  late  October.  Can  I  get  a  III- 
A  deferment  since  my  wife  was  pregnant 
before  my  II-S  classification  teas  made? 

No,  not  simply  because  you  are  a  father. 
You  may  be  able  to  get  a  hardship  deferment, 
(see  No.  47.) 

49.  My  last  Il-S  deferment  was  dated  June 
16,  1967.  I  was  a  student  all  last  year.  Can 
I  get  an  automatic  IIl-A  classification  if  my 
wife  is  pregnant? 

Yes. 

50.  My  local  board  classified  me  II-S  in  Sep- 
tember, 1967,  but  I  did  not  ask  for  a  student 
deferment.  Now  my  wife  is  expecting  a  baby. 
Can  I  get  a  III-A  classtficatton? 

Yes.     (See  No.  47). 

51.  /  was  classified  I-S(C)  during  the  past 
rachool  year.  I  had  requested  a  II-S,  but  my 

local  board  did  not  give  it  to  me.  Can  I  get 
a  III-A  deferment  if  I  become  a  father? 
Yes. 

52.  Can  I  be  ordered  to  report  for  a  physical 
examination  when  my  classification  is  not 
I-A,  I-A-O,  or  I-O? 

Yes.  You  may  be  ordered  for  a  physical 
examination  at  any  time,  but  you  may  not  be 
ordered  for  induction  unless  you  are  in  Class 
I-A  or  I-A-O;  or  for  civilian  work  unless  you 
are  In  Class  I-O. 

53.  Must  I  have  the  permission  of  my  local 
board  in  order  to  leave  the  country? 

No.  However,  such  permission  should  be 
requested,  and  If  your  local  board  grants  It, 
they  generally  will  not  require  you  to  do  any- 
thing that  would  necessitate  your  being  in 
the  United  States  during  the  time  they  have 
given  you  permission  to  be  abroad. 

You  may  leave  the  country  without  their 
permission  but  must  be  prepared  to  return 
at  once  if  necessary  to  take  a  physical  exam- 
ination or  carry  out  other  orders;  or  you  will 
become  delinquent  and  subject  to  immediate 
induction. 

54.  What  is  a  Selective  Service  Delinquent? 
He  is  a  registrant  who  fails  to  do  scxnething 

which  the  law  requires  him  to  do.  This  miglit 
include  failure  to  report  for  a  physical  when 
ordered  to  do  so.  or  failure  to  have  in  hla 
IKJssession  a  current  classification  card  be- 
cause he  hud  turned  it  in  or  burned  it  up. 
In  the  latter  case,  it  is  not  the  overt  action 
which  brings  about  his  delinquency,  but  the 
failure  to  have  his  card. 

55.  When  a  registrant  is  given  a  certain 
number  of  days  to  furnish  information  or  to 
perform  some  other  duty,  on  what  day  does 
the  time  begin  to  run? 

The  period  of  days  allowed  is  counted  as 
beginning  on  the  day  following  that  on 
which  the  notice  Is  posted  or  mailed. 

56.  /  am  an  only  son  and  the  last  male  heir 
in  my  line.  Is  there  some  special  provision 
for  a  man  in  this  category? 

The  "sole  surviving  son"  pro\'islon  of  the 
Selective  Service  Law  allows  a  registrant  to 
be  classified  in  rV-A  along  with  registrants 
who  have  completed  their  military  service  If 
he  is  the  only  boy  left  In  a  family  in  which 
a  brother,  sister  or  father  has  been  killed  on 
active  duty  or  has  died  as  a  result  of  his 
miliUvry  service.  However,  being  an  only  son 
does  not  put  you  In  any  special  category. 

57.  May  a  man  who  has  passed  liis  26th 
birthday  be  drafted? 

Yes,  if  he  is  delinquent,  he  may  be  in- 
ducted at  any  age  up  to  age  35.  Non-delin- 
quent registrants  v,-ho  have  passed  their  2Sth 
birthdays  are  dropped  next  to  the  bottom  of 
the  call  list.  (See  Appendix.)  Although  they 
remain  liable  for  service  until  they  are  35 
years  of  age,  they  are  i;ot  likely  to  be  drafted 
under  the  present  order  of  call  and  the  size 
of  current  military  manjKJwer  requirements. 
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However,  the  Military  Sel 
of  1967  provides  that  the 
Ignate  a  particular  age  gro 
group  for  induction.  If  su 
be  named,  men  who  have 
Class  I-S(C)    after  :ige   19 
quested  and  have  been  gra 
Class  II-S  after  June  30, 
no    longer   deferred    shall 
being  within  the  age  grou 
of  their  actual  age.  Regis 
Ignated  prime  age  group  s 
grated    and    called   accordi 
and  day  of  their  birth,  olde 

If  the  President  should 
age  group  provision  of  the 
28  who  were  deferred  at  th 
dents  after  June  30.  1967  w 
the  prime  age  group  if  t 
deferred  at  any  time  up  to 
day. 

Men  age  26  and  over  w. 
deferment  should  request 
The  law  provides  that  eve 
be  placed  In  the  lowest  cl 
qualified. 

58.  How  can  I  see  what  m  terials  are  in  my 
Selective'  Service  file? 

Blther  yiou  or  someone  w;  ih  a  written  au- 
thorization from  you  may  jo  to  your  local 
board  and  examine  anythin  In  the  file.  You 
may  make  a  copy  of  anythi  ig  or  everything 
In  your  file  provided  a  Selec  Jve  Service  Rep 
resentatlve  goes  with  you  t<fa  place  where  a 
copying  machine  Is  avallabjfe.  You  may  also 
request  that  your  file  be  rep 
to  you.  but  you  must  pay  t 

59.  What  is  Selective  Ser 
Form  103  or  103-A  (used 

are  titled  "Graduate  or  Pro, 
Certificate." 

Either  form  is  completed 
and  sent  to  the  local  board 
of  every  school  term.  The  f 
status  as  a  full  time  gradu 
Indicates  both  the  graduate  degree  you  are 
seeking  and  the  date  when  'ou  are  expected 
to  complete  the  degree. 

60.  How  car  I  find  out  wh  ther  my  Univer- 
sity said  I  teas  a  candidate  /(  ■  both  a  Masters 
degree  and  a  Ph.D.  degree  it   the  fall  of  1967? 

Your  school  registrar  sh<  jld  have  a  copy 
of  the  form  that  was  filed  )r  you.  You  also 
may  see  the  copy  In  your  loc  1  board  file.  ( See 
No.  58) . 

61.  When  is  a  Selective  i  irvice  classifica- 
tioii  subject  to  court  review'/ 

The  law  provides  that  "n  i  Judicial  review 
shall  be  made  on  the  classlfl<  itlon  or  process- 
ing of  any  registrant  by  loc  1  boards,  appeal 
boards,  or  the  President,  exi  »pt  as  a  defense 
to  a  criminal  prosecution  istltuted  under 
Section  12  (Penalties)  of  th  s  title  after  the 
registrant  has  responded  eit  ler  affirmatively 
or  negatively  to  an  order  t  report  for  In- 
duction." 

62.  //  a  registrant  refuses  to  be  inducted 
and  serves  a  prison  term,  is  he  then  free  of 
his  obligation  to  serve  in  th     Armed  Forces? 

No.  "Any  registrant  who  1  as  failed  or  re- 
fused to  report  for  Inductlo  aliall  continue 
to  remain  liable  for  induo  ,lon  and  when 
available  shall  be  Immedlat  ly  Inducted." 

63.  What  are  the  causes  of  most  Selec- 
tive Service  troubles? 

Most  Selective  Service  tn  ubles  arise  be- 
cause of  the  registrant's  ignoi  ince  of.  or  care- 
lessness about,  his  rights.  e«F  dally  the  right 
of  appealing  any  new  classU  :atlon  given  by 
the  local  board;  and  the  ret  strant's  failure 
to  keep  his  local  Ijoard  Infoi  ned  of  changes 
In  status,  qualification,  an  1  location.  An 
understanding  of  the  rules  is  essenUal  to 
every  registrant  If  he  Is  to  i  Aintaln  proper 
classification. 

64.  Where  can  I  obtain  a  c(  jy  of  the  Draft 
law  and  its  regulations? 

The  Military  Selective  Serv  ce  Act  of  1967. 
the  Selective  Service  Regulat  ans.  and  Local 
Board  Memoranda  may  be  i  archased  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Docuj  lenta,  Oovern- 


Jnly  li),  IDfi^s 


D.C. 


ment     IMntlng     Office.     Washington 
20402.  for  a  total  of  89. 

65.  Where  can  I  find  an  explaTiation  of  the 
draft  rules? 

One  source  Is  "  '67  Draft  Act",  a  publica- 
tion of  the  Scientific  Manpower  Oommlaelon 
which  explains  the  regulations  governing  Se- 
lective Service  classifications,  deferments, 
and  appeals.  Single  copies  are  available  from 
the  Scientific  Manpower  OommlBslon,  2101 
Constitution  Avenue.  N.W..  Washington  D  C 
20418  for  $.26. 


Appendix 

Present  regulations  provide  for  the  follow- 
ing classifications: 

Class  I-A:  Available  for  military  service. 

Class  I-A-O:  ConsclenUous  objector  avail- 
able for  non-combatant  military  service  only. 

Class  I-C :  Member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States,  the  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration  or  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

Class  I-D:  Member  of  reserve  component 
or  student  taking  military  training. 

Class  I-O:  Conscientious  objector  available 
for  civilian  work  contributing  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  national  health,  safety  or 
interest. 

Class  X-S:   Student  deferred   by  statute. 

Class  I-Y:  Registrant  qualified  for  military 
service  only  In  event  of  war  or  national 
emergency. 

Class  I-W:  ConsclenUous  objector  per- 
forming civilian  work  contributing  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  health,  safety  or 
Interest. 

Class  II-A:  RegUtrant  deferred  because  of 
civilian  occupauon  (except  agrlcult\ire  and 
activity  In  study) . 

Class  II-C:  Registrant  deferred  because  of 
agricultural  occupation. 

Class  n-S:  Registrant  deferred  because  of 
activity  in  study. 

Class  III-A:  Registrant  with  a  child  or 
children;  and  registrant  deferred  by  reason 
of  extreme  hardship  to  dependents. 

Class  IV-A:  Registrant  who  has  completed 
service;  sole  surviving  son. 

Class  IV-B;  Official  deferred  by  law. 
Class  IV-C:  Allen  deferred  by  law. 
Class  IV-D:  Minister  of  religion  or  divin- 
ity student. 

Class  IV-F :  Registrant  not  qualified  for 
any  military  service. 

Class  V-A:  Registrant  over  the  age  of  lia- 
bility for  military  service. 

CURRENT    ORDER    OF    CALL 

When  a  call  Is  placed  without  designa- 
tion of  age  group  or  groups,  the  order  of 
call  shall  be: 

(1)  Selective  Service  Delinquents,  age  19 
or  over:  oldest  first. 

(2)  Volunteers  \inder  26  In  the  order  In 
which  they  volunteered. 

(3)  Single  non- volunteers  and  men  mar- 
ried after  August  26,  1965.  age  19  to  26.  oldest 
first. 

(4)  Non- fathers  married  on  or  before  Aug 
ust  26.  1965,  age  19  to  26,  oldest  first. 

(5)  Non- volunteers  26  to  35.  youngest 
first. 

(6)  Non-volunteers  between  I8',i  and  19. 
oldest  first. 


COMMUNIST  RULES  FOR 
REVOLUTION 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  have  become  increasingly  concerned 


with  the  views  and  actions  of  our  youth 
in  the  country  today,  realizing  that  these 
young  people  are  the  leaders  of  tomor- 
row. We  have  a  tendency  to  view  this  de- 
generation of  the  morals  and  integrity 
of  our  youth  as  a  result  of  our  affluent 
society,  refusing  to  recognize  the  danper 
which  exists  for  the  well-being  of  our 
Republic. 

I  wish  to  draw  my  colleagues  attention 
to  an  editorial  which  apjDeared  in  a  pub- 
lication of  the  Scottish  Rite  Masons,  ii.- 
tltled  "Youth:  Have  We  Failed  Tliemv ' 
I  call  your  particular  attention  to  the 
three  Communist  rules  for  revolution: 
First,  corrupt  the  young;  second,  get  con- 
trol of  all  means  of  publication:  and 
third,  cause  the  registration  of  all  fire- 
arms. 

The  article  follows: 

Youth:  Have  We  Failed  Them? 
(By  Carl  S.  Casto) 
Many  adults.  In  your  community  and  mine 
are  most  vocal  In  their  condemnation  of  iiic 
youth  of  today.  Many  others,  including  some 
of  our  friends  have  apathetically  accepti  d 
the  continuing  degeneration  of  the  inor.as 
and  Integrity  of  our  society.  They  blame  tl.e 
situation  on  the  ix)pulatlon  explosion,  urban 
congestion,  and /or  the  high  level  of  mobiliiv 
or  affluence  of  our  generation.  Rarely,  do  (.ur 
friends,  or  ourselves  for  that  matter.  reBi;v 
try  to  analyze  the  situation  to  a  sufflcieiit 
depth  to  arrive  at  what  I  have  come  to  l)t- 
lleve  may  be  the  real  source  of  the  unrest 
and  rebellious  nature  of  segments  of  todav  .- 
youth. 

There  seems  to  be  no  discernible  connec- 
tion between  the  many  Instances,  but  it  . 
fairly  obvious  that  ail  such  instances  do 
display  a  shocking  disregard  for  our  law.s. 
established  moral  standards,  faith  in  tiip 
Almighty,  and  personal  Integrity.  Why  then. 
we  must  ask  ourselves,  does  this  similaru.- 
persist?  Is  it  possible  that  our  youth  urc 
the  pawns  In  a  much  larger  game?  I  hav»- 
come  to  believe  that  they  are  and  perhap> 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  In  this 
process  of  evaluation  I  repeat  lor  your  con- 
sideration the: 

"Conamunlst  Rules  for  Revolution." 

A.  Corrupt  the  young,  get  them  away  from 
religion.  Get  them  interested  in  sex.  Make 
them  superficial,   destroy  their  ruggedness. 

B.  Get  control  of  all  means  of  publica- 
tion and  thereby, 

1.  Get  people's  minds  ofl'  their  govern- 
ment by  focusing  their  attention  on  ath- 
letics, sexy  books  and  plays  and  other 
trivialities. 

2.  Divide  people  Into  hostile  groups  by 
constantly  harping  on  controversial  matters 
of  no  Importance. 

3.  Destroy  the  people's  faith  In  their  nat- 
ural leaders  by  holding  them  up  for  ridicule 
and  criticism. 

4.  Always  preach  true  democracy,  but  seize 
power  .IS  fast  and  as  ruthlessly  as  possible. 

5.  By  encouraging  government  extrava- 
gance, destroy  its  credit,  raise  fears  of  in- 
flation,  and   general  discontent. 

6.  Foment  unnecessary  strikes  in  vlt:ii 
areas.  Encourage  civil  disorders,  and  foster 
lenient  and  soft  attitude  on  the  part  of 
government  toward  such  disorders. 

7.  By  specious  argument  cause  the  break- 
down of  the  old  moral  virtues  of  honestv 
sobriety,  continence,  faith  in  the  pledge  ana 
word  and  ruggedness. 

C.  Cause  the  registration  of  all  firearms 
In  some  pretext  with  a  view  to  confiscating 
them   and   leaving  the  populace  helpless. 

Interesting  is  the  fact  that  these  Rules 
were  among  the  captured  papers  taken  In 
Dusseldorl.  Germany  in  May  1919.  Interest- 
ing also  is  the  fact  that  a  newly  reproduced 
copy  was  obtained  from  a  known  Communlsi 
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Party  member  by  the  Florida  State  Attorney. 
This  individual  admitted  that  these  Rules 
were  a  part  of  their  units  plans. 

Now  that  you  have  read  the  rules,  please 
compare  their  objectives,  suggested  targets 
,ind  probable  implemenuition  with  what  is 
happening  today.  The  conclusions  are  fairly 
obvious.  Have  We  Palled  Our  Youth?  And 
secondly,  should  we  as  Masons  be  more  In- 
volved In  this  conflict  than  we  are?  Thirdly, 
are  you  carrying  your  share  of  the  battle? 
Get  Involved. 


SUPPLEMENTAL    AIR    CARRIERS 
SERVE    PUBLIC    NEED 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
will  soon  be  considering  H.R.  17685.  a 
measure  designed  to  clarify  the  author- 
ity of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  over 
all-expense  tours  flown  by  the  supple- 
mental air  carriers.  The  following  item 
from  the  Washiiigton  Daily  News  and  the 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  illus- 
trate the  urgent  need  for  the  legisla- 
tion: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News,  July  16, 

19681 

Cheap  Aie  Tours  Now  Up  to  House 

A  bill  of  tremendous  Interest  to  the  travel 
industry — it  has  passed  the  Senate  and  has 
been  cleared  for  House  floor  action  would 
give  the  CAB  clear  authority  to  authorize  In- 
expensive inclusive  tour  charter  trips  using 
supplemental  air  carriers. 

The  CAB  earlier  this  year  authorized  a 
good  many  of  these  cut-rate  charter  trips, 
which  travel  agents  could  sell  individually  at 
prices  far  below  tours  using  regularly  sched- 
uled carriers.  Americans  for  the  first  time 
could  buy  cheap,  all-expense  package  trips 
abroad  similar  to  those  long  enjoyed  be 
Europeans. 

The  CAB'S  authorization,  however,  was  In 
effect  nullified  by  a  Supreme  Court  split.  4-4. 
i.n  whether  the  CAB  had  exceeded  its  author- 
ity, as  had  been  ruled  by  a  lower  court. 

The  bill  introduced  In  the  Senate  by  Sens. 
A.  S.  Mike  Monroney  and  Warren  Magnuson. 
undoubtedly  the  two  most  knowledgeable 
men  on  aviation  matters  in  the  Senate, 
passed  quickly.  Now  it's  up  to  the  House  to 
act  on  a  similar  bill  Introduced  by  Rep.  John 
E.  Moss  (D..  C:ilif.)   and  six  colleagues. 

The  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  which  has  reported  the 
bill  out  unanimously,  heard  a  statement 
from  Betty  Furness.  the  President's  consumer 
affairs  adviser,  saying: 

"We  urge  immediate  passage 
so  that  .  .  .  those  who  might  not  otherwise 
be  able  to  afford  a  long  dreamed  of  trip,  will 
not  be  disappointed,  to  assure  the  basic 
right  of  the  consumer's  freedom  of  choice 
and  to  guarantee  protection  of  competition 
111  a  free  enterprise  system  .  .  ." 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  July  16.  1968 1 
Airlines  and  Tours 

The  bill  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  clarify  the  authority  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  over  all-expense  tours 
tlown  by  the  supplemental  air  carriers  ought 
to  be  passed.  It  would  merely  make  abso- 
lutely clear  the  authority  the  Board  thought 
it  had  before  the  Supreme  Court  recently 
muddied  the  waters. 

The  supplemental  carriers — there  are  now 
13  of  them  with  192  large  aircraft — have  been 


an  Important  competitive  spur  to  the  much 
larger  and  better  known  scheduled  carriers. 
They  brought  the  all-expense  tours  into  a 
price  range  that  millions  of  Americans  can 
uflord  and.  by  doing  so.  have  expanded 
travel  considerably.  The  major  airlines,  of 
course,  would  like  to  eliminate  this  com- 
petition. But  Congress  ought  not  to  depart 
in  this  case  from  the  principle  that  com- 
petition usually  works  to  lielp  the  public 
interest. 

Additionally,  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  following  list  of  those 
who  have  indicated  their  support  for  the 
legislation: 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

The  Department  of  Transportation.  • 

The  Office  of  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Consumer  Affairs.  Miss  Betty 
Furness. 

American  Society  of  Travel  Agents  (ap- 
proximately 2,500  members) . 

The  American  Travel  Association. 

The  Industrial  Union  Department — 
AFL-CIO. 

United  Auto  Workers. 

United  Steelworkers  of  America. 

International  Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Union. 

Cooperative  League  of  the  USA. 

Consumer  Federation  of  America,  ind  Its 
83  member  organizations. 

Consumer  Association  of  Indiana. 

Maryland  Consumers  Association. 

Greenbelt  Consumer  Services. 

International  Cooperative  Petroleum  As- 
sociation. 

Virginia  Citizens  Consumer  Council. 

Louisiana  Consumers  Association. 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens.  Inc. 
(approximately  2.500,000  members) . 

National  Air  Carrier  Association. 

Credit  Union  National  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to 
act  affirmatively  on  this  legislation  at  the 
earliest   possible   moment. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  AsHBROOK,  for  60  minutes,  to- 
day, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  GooDELL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Steiger  of  Wisconsin),  for  10  minutes, 
today,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  iiermission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois  in  five  instances 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hardy  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Hall  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks to  be  made  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today  on  H.R.  17735,  and  to  in- 
clude i>ertinent  material. 

All  Members  <at  the  i-equest  of  Mr. 
AsHBROOK)  to  extend  their  remarks  dur- 
ing his  special  order  on  "Developments 
Behind   the  Iron   Curtain." 

Mr.  Horton  to  extend  his  remarks 
prior  to  the  vote  on  the  Poff  amend- 
ment in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today. 

Mr.  Hall  to  extend  his  remarks  and 


iiiclude  pertinent  material  prior  to  the 
vote  on  the  Poff  amendment  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Montgomery  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
before  the  vote  on  the  Bingham  amend- 
ment. 

(Tlie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Felly. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Reinecke. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nelsen  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Oliio. 

Mr.  Blackburn  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Battin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Cunningham. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gettys)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Dent  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  PODELL. 

Mr.  Howard  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Adams  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  oHara  of  Michigan  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  DiGGs. 

Mr.  Vandc. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Moorhead  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  RODINO. 

Mr.  GRiFFirr. 

Mr.  Daniels. 

Mr.  Culver. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bevill  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Dulski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  510.  An  act  providing  for  full  disclosure 
of  corporate  equity  ownership  of  securities 
under  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 


BELLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  f'-om  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
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approval,  bills 
titles : 


relief  of  Henry 


tlie  courts,  cor- 
^  agencies,  and 


H.R.  1879.  An  act  for  the  r^lef  of  Stanlslaw 
and  JuUanna  Szymonlk; 

H.R.  2695.  An  act  for  the  f-ellef  of  Donald 
D.  L,ainbert; 

H.R.  3681.  An  act  for  the  rfllef  of  James  M. 
Yates; 

H.R.  8087.  An  act  for  the 
Gibson; 

H.R.  8809.  An  act  for  the  rfief  of  MaJ.  Hoi- 
Us  O.  Hall; 

H.R.  12120.  An  act  to  aeslsl 
rectlonal  systems,  conununl' 
primary  and  secondary  publti  school  systems 
to  prevent,  treat,  and  control  juvenile  delin- 
quency; to  support  research  and  training  ef- 
forts in  the  prevention,  treaiment,  and  con- 
trol of  Juvenile  delinqueucj ;  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H.R.  14323.  An  act  for  th  (  relief  of  Mrs. 
Elise  C.  Olll; 

H.R.  18038.  An  act  malcln|  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  fo  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.R.  18203.  An  act  to  Incr  lase  the  size  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  Qi  llaudet  College, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMI 


I   move 


Mr.    GETTYS.    Mr.    SpAKer, 
that  the  House  do  now  adjAini. 

The  motion  was  agreef  to;  accord- 
ingly I  at  6  o'clock  and  16  Hiinutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  ^e  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  Ju^  22,  1968,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XMl,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered Tto  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  lo  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows:  j 

Mr.  Mc\nLL.\N:  Committed  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columoia.  Suppiemelltai  report  on 
H.R.  18248,  a  bill  to  amenc^  the  acU  of 
August  9.  1955.  and  July  24.  ;1956,  relating 
to  certain  common  carrier  operations  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  ather  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1646.  pt.  2).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  oq  the  State  of 
the  Union.  \ 

Mr.  HEBERT:  Committee  on|  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  6729.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Depend- 
ents Assistance  Act  of  1950  in  order  to  make 
members  of  the  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
ordered  to  active  duty  for  training  for  pe- 
riods of  30  days  or  more  eligible  for  quarters 
allowances  and  to  make  allotments;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1746),  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  HEBERT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  13720.  A  bill  to  attend  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  to  modify  requirements 
necessary  to  establish  entltlemlent  to  incen- 
tive pay  for  members  of  submarine  opera- 
tional command  staffs  serving  on  submarines 
during  underway  operations  (Rept.  No.  1747) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  af  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  FISHER:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H  R.  15268.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  lend  oertain  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  equipment  and  provide 
certain  services  to  the  Boy  Scoqts  of  America 
for  use  !n  the  1969  National  Jamboree,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1748).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  16254.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  author- 
ized strengths  and  grades  for  certain  medi- 


cal, dental,  veterinary,  medical  service,  and 
biomedical  sciences  officers  of  the  Armed 
Forces  (Rept.  No  1749).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HUBERT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
Icee.  H  R.  17780.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  pay  the  special  pay  au- 
thorized under  section  310  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  certain  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  held  captive  in  North  Korea: 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1750).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices: H.R.  18146.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  correct  an  Inequity 
affecting  officers  of  the  Supply  Corps  and 
Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Navy  (Rept. 
No.  1751).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  16678  A  bill  to  in- 
crease the  salaries  of  Judges  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  court  of  general  sessions,  and 
the  salaries  of  Judges  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  of  appeals;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1752).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  S.  1228.  An  act  to  authorize 
project  grants  for  construction  and  modern- 
ization of  hospitals  and  other  medical  facili- 
ties In  the  District  of  Columbia;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1753) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  SIKES:  Committee  nn  Appropriations. 
H.R.  18785.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
military  construction  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1754).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7957.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Dario 
Duque;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1738). 
Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H  R.  14389.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Erdogan  Y.  Baysal:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1739).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  15060.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jaime 
E.  Lazaro  (Rept.  No.  1740).  Referred  to  the 
Committee    of   the   Whole   House. 

Mr.  DOWDY:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R  15061.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Lydia 
L.  Lazaro  (Rept.  No.  1741).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  17022.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pvt.  WlUy 
R.  Mlchallk,  RA15924409  (Rept  No.  1742). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  18274.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr, 
Manuel  E.  Tayko  (Rept.  No.  1743).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  18316.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Esteban 
G.  Prlera;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1744). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  Joint  Resolution  1287.  Joint  resolu- 
tion granting  the  status  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  Maria  Mercedes  Rlewerts  (Rept. 
No.  1745)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows ; 

By  Mr  BARING: 
H  R.  18750.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  un  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty  if  any  of  certain  relatives  o! 
such  member  dies,  Is  captured,  is  missing  la 
action,  or  is  totally  disabled  as  a  result  of 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BUSH: 
H  R.  18751.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  longer 
period  of  time  for  disposition  of  certain  as- 
sets la  the  case  of  regulated  investment  com- 
panies furnishing  capital  to  development 
companies;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DEVINE: 
H  R  18752.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty  If  certain  relatives  of  such 
member  died  while  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  in  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H.R.  18753.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  iin  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty  if  any  of  certain  relatives  of 
such  member  dies,  is  captured,  is  missing  in 
action,    or    is    totally    disabled    as    a    result 
of  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  GOODLING : 
H.R.  18754.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Commis- 
sion  for   the   Improvement   of   Government 
Management  and  Organization;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  GUDE: 
H.R.  18755.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of    members    of    the    uniformed    services   of 
equal    rank    and    years    of    service,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  KEE: 
H  R.  18756.  A  bill  to  amend  section  201  of 
the   Revenue   and   Expenditure   Control   Act 
of    1968;    to    the    Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  18757.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
3,  1905,  relating  to  the  dumping  of  certain 
materials  into  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ptibllo 
Works. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 
HH.  18758.  A  bin  to  clarify  the  status  of 
National   Guard   technicians,  and  for  other 
purposes;     to     the     Committee     on     Armed 
Services. 

Bv  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 
H.R.  18759.  A    bin    to    amend    section    201 
of    the    Revenue    and    Expenditure    Control 
Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    ANDREWS    of    Alabama    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Selden,  Mr.  Bevh-l.  Mr. 
Dickinson,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Nichols, 
and  Mr.  Buchanan)  : 
H.R.  18760.  A  bill  to  designate  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  as  the  Lister  HUl  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Commit- 
tee   on    Interstate    and    Foreign    Commerce. 
By    Mr.    BLATNIK    (for    hUnself.    Mr. 
QXHE.    Mr.   Nei-Sen,   Mr.   MacGregor, 
Mr.  K.\RTH,  Mr.  Praser.  Mr.  Zwach. 
and  Mr.  Lancen)  : 
H.R.  18761.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Voyageurs  National  Park  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  18762.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
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United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty  if  any  of  certain  relatives  of 
such  member  dies,  is  captured,  is  missing  in 
action,  or  is  totally  disabled  as  a  resvilt  of 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    DANIELS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
QtriE.  Mr.   Carey.  Mr.  Perkins,   Mr. 
Dent,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr. 
Meeds.   Mrs.   Green   of   Oregon.   Mr. 
Ayres,   Mr.   RUD   of  New   York,   Mr. 
Bell.  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr.   Scherle, 
Mr.      Steicer      of     Wisconsin,     Mr. 
Thompson,     of     New     Jersey.     Mr. 
Holland.  Mr.  Ptcinski,  Mr.  Brade- 
MAS,    Mr.    HaThawat,    Mr.    Scheueb, 
Mr.     Burton     of      California,     Mr. 
GooDELL.     Mr.     GURNEY.     and     Mr. 
ESCH)  : 
HJi.  18763.  A   bni   to   authorize   preschool 
and    early   education    programs   for   handi- 
capped children;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation aiid  LatKDr. 

By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H.R.  18764.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Voyagetirs  National  Park  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  18765.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty  If  any  of  certain  relatives  of 
such  member  dies,  is  captured,  is  missing  in 
action,  or  Is  totally  disabled  as  a  result  ol 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ROTH   (for  himself.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett,   Mr.    Devine.    Mr.    Dobn.    Mr. 
GuDE.  Mrs.   Gritfiths.   Mr.   Grover, 
Mr.    Gi'rney.    Mr.    Hathaway.    Mr. 
QuiE.  Mr.  Teague  of  California,  and 
Mr.  Vandeh  Jagt)  : 
H.R.  18766.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Commis- 
fion   for   the    Improvement   of    Government 
Management  and  Organization;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Moore,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Perkins, 
Mr.  Wampler,  Mr.  Bray,  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Olsen.  Mr.  Burton 
of  Utah,  Mr.  Battin,  Mr.  Hays,  Mr. 
Slack.  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr. 
Kee,  and  Mr.  Mookhead)  . 


H  R.  18767.  A  bill  to  require  congressional 
approval  before  a  license  may  be  granted  for 
the  construction  of  any  facility  for  the  com- 
mercial generation  of  electricity  from  nu- 
clear energy;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  WHITENER: 

H.R.  18768.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty  if  any  of  certain  relatives  ol 
such  member  dies,  is  captured,  is  missing 
in  action,  or  is  totally  disabled  as  a  result 
of  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  GOODELL: 

H.J.  Res.  1413.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  provide  for  the  direct 
election  of  the  President  and  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER: 

H.  Res.  1269  Resolution  that  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
United  States  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Government  of  Israel  for  the  sale  of 
military  planes,  commonly  known  as  Phan- 
tom Jet  fighters,  necessary  for  Israel's  defense 
to  an  amount  which  shall  be  adequate  to 
provide  Israel  with  a  deterrent  force  capable 
of  preventing  future  Arab  aggression  by  oti- 
settlng  sophisticated  weapons  received  by  the 
Arab  States,  and  on  order  for  future  delivery, 
and  to  replace  losses  suffered  by  Israel  in  the 
1967  conflict:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
.severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H  R  18769.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Branca;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  18770.  A    bill    for    the   relief   of    Jean 
George    Taglls;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BELL; 
H  R.  18771.  A    bill   for    the   relief   of  Yoko 
Sato;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    BRASCO : 
H.R.  18772.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 


Candela,  his  wife,  Beatrice,  and  their  child, 
Giovanni;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  18773.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincenzo 
Llcata:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  BROVHILL  of  Vlrfrlnla  : 
H.H.  18774.  A  blU  lor  the  relief  of  Sara  B. 
Nelson;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GORMAN: 
H.R.  18775.  A    bill    for   the    relief   of    Jung 
Ja  Soli:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  DADDARIO: 
H.R.  18776.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenza 
Incorvala;    to    the    Committee    on    the    Ju- 
diciarv. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.R.  18777.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lul  Sing 
Yip.  his  wife.  Szi-to  Pik  Shun  Yip.  nnd  ihelr 
minor    son.   Koon    Ylng   Yip:    to   the    Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  18778.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fernando 
Carreira  Martins;    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  18779.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Deglerls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OHARA  of  Xlllnols: 
H.R.  18780.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pavlos 
Kosmoglannls;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  18781.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Aurora  Ursua;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN : 
H.R.  18782.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Dl  Miria:    to  the   Committee  on   the   Judl- 
clarv 

ByMr.  ROTH: 
H.R.    18783.  A  bUl   for  the  relief   of  Mrs. 
Augusto  A.  Amurao;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL : 
H.R.  18784.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Jong 
Yool  Kim;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CORBETT: 
H.  Res.  1270.  Resolution  to  refer  the  blU 
(H.R.  18305)  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Morris  .^nd  Lenka  Gelb."  to  the  chief  com- 
missioner of  the  Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to 
sections  1492  and  2509  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


SENATE— Friday,  July  19.  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  D.D.,  pastor. 
Capitol  Hill  United  Metliodist  Church, 
Washington,  D.C.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Merciful  Father,  we  are  aware  as  we 
pray  that  You  bestow  upon  Your  children 
gifts  that  they  cannot  gain  for  them- 
selves. Thus,  we  need  Your  blessings  for 
this  hour.  Grant  unto  the  President  and 
his  advisers  wisdom  as  they  deal  today 
with  the  problem  of  a  just  solution  to 
the  Vietnam  crisis.  Bless  our  world 
leadejs  with' the  awareness  that  You  are 
loving  Its  in  our  disasters,  lighting  a  way 
v.\  every  darkness,  strengthening  us  in 
om-  weakness,  and  caring  for  us  in  our 
trouble. 

Forgive  us  our  sins  and  failures.  In- 
.'^pire  these  men  and  women  of  high 
office  with  calmness  and  self-control. 
Direct  the  thinking  of  men  of  all  na- 
tions that  peace  and  justice  might  be 
the  fruit  of  the  seeds  of  righteousness, 
truth,  goodness  and  love.  We  pray  in 
the  Master's  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day. July  18.  1968.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


3293,  the  military  procurement  author- 
ization bill  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morninc  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURmO 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ADDITIONAL 
CONFEREE  ON  S.  3293 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Cannon]  may  be 
added  as  an  additional  conferee  on  S. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR McCLELLAN— CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  SENATE  RESOLUTION  379 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  coiisent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  there  may  be  allowed  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes  on  Calendar  No. 
1417,  Senate  Resolution  379,  citing  Jeff 
Fort  for  contempt  of  the  Senate,  with  the 
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ihere  will  be  a 


time  to  be  equally  dlvicfed  between  the 
minority  and  majority  leiders,  or  whom- 
ever they  may  designate,  f 

The  VICE  PRESIDENEr.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hearf  none,  and  it  Is 
so  ordered.  i 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mayjl  say,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  de- 
bate on  the  resolution, 
rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  suliequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  una  nimous  consent 
that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered  on 
Calendar  No.  1417,  Sefate  Resolution 
379. 

The  VICE  PRESIDEN' 
flclent  second?  There  is 
ond.  The  yeas  and  nays 


Is  there  a  suf- 
ft  sufficient  sec- 
are  ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDETfr 

The  VICE  PRESIDEBT.  The  Chair, 
under  tl)e  provisions  of]Publlc  Law  90- 
321.  appoints  the  following  Senators  to 
the  National  Commisslqp  on  Consumer 
Finance:  Mr.  SparkmanI  Mr.  Proxmire, 
and  Mr.  Brooke.  \ 

The  Chair,  under  tl^  provisions  of 
Public  Law  90-70.  appints  the  junior 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Murphy  I 
to  the  Golden  Spike  Cen  ennial  Celebra- 
tion Commission  to  rei  lace  the  senior 
Senator  from  Calif  orni£  I  Mr.  KuchelI, 
resigned. 

The  Chair,  under  th  i  provisions  of 
Public  Law  74-170.  appc  nts  the  follow- 
ing Senators  to  attend  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  meetini  to  be  held  at 
Lima,  Peru,  on  Septemblr  5  to  13.  1968; 
Mr.  Yarborouch.  Mr.  H.«t.  Mr.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia.  Mr.  Youfc  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Cannon,  Mr.  Allott.  Mr.  rHURMOND,  Mr. 
Baker.  Mr.  Fong.  and  M  .  Miller. 


ENROLLED  BILLS 
RESOLUTION 


ND  JOINT 
arONED 


JT  announced 
1968.  he  siRned 
and  joint  res- 
^sly  been  signed 
3use  of  Repre- 

the  Securities 

It  regulation  of 

av  be  extended 

to  securities 

national  securl- 

veral  changes  In 
n  force: 
ef  of  Miss  Amalla 


The    VICE    PRESID 
that  on  today,  July  19. 
the  following  enrolled  bi 
olution,  which  had  previ 
by  the  Speaker  of  the 
sentatives: 

S.  1299.  An  act  to  ame 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  pe: 
the  amount  of  credit  that 
and  maintained  with  res; 
that  are  not  registered  on 
ties  exchange: 

S.  1418.  An  act  to  make 
the  passport  laws  presently 

S.  1808.  An  act  for  the  rel 
Seresly: 

S.  3245.  An  act  to  extend^or  an  additional 
3  years  the  authorization 
under   the   State  Technical  Services   Act   of 
1965; 

H.R.  1879.  An  act  for  t4s  relief  of  Stan 
tslaw  and  Jullanna  Szymon 

H  R.   18038.  An  act  makl^  appropriations 
for   the  legislative  branch 
ending  June  30,  1969,  and  f 
and 

S.J.  Res.  160.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Securities  Exchange  Alt  of  1934  to  au- 
thorize an  investigation  oSthe  effect  on  the 
securities  markets  of  the  ci>eration  of  insti- 
tutional investors. 


)r  the  fiscal  year 
other  purposes; 


MESSAGE  FROM  THB  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  tk-om  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stat«s  submitting  a 


nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Gelsler,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


PETITION 


EXECUTIVE     MESSAGE     REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from-  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  the  nomi- 
nation of  Irvine  H.  Sprague,  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disa- 
greeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
'H.R.  12120)  to  assist  courts,  correc- 
tional systems,  and  community  agencies 
to  prevent,  treat,  and  control  Juvenile 
delinquency;  to  support  research  and 
training  efforts  in  the  prevention, 
treatment,  and  control  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency; and  for  other  puposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  iH.R.  14096  > 
to  amend  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  increase  the  penalties 
for  unlawful  acts  involving  lysergic  acid 
diethylamide — LSD — and  other  depres- 
sant and  stimulant  drugs,  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Vice  President; 

H.R.  2695.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
D.  Lambert; 

H.R.  3681.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jamea 
M.  Yates; 

H.R.  8087.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
Gibson: 

H.R.  8809.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ.  Hol- 
lis  O.  Hall; 

H.R.  12120.  An  act  to  assist  the  courts,  cor- 
rectional systems,  community  agencies,  and 
primary  and  secondary  public  school  systems 
to  prevent,  treat,  and  control  juvenile  delin- 
quency; to  support  research  and  training 
efforts  in  the  prevention,  treatment,  and  con- 
trol of  juvenile  delinquency;  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  14323.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Elise  C.  Gill;  and 

H.R.  18203.  An  act  to  Increase  the  size  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  Gallaudet  College, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  <H.R.  14096)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
to  Increase  the  penalties  for  unlawful 
acts  involving  lysergic  acid  diethyl- 
amide— LSD — and  other  depressant  and 
stimulant  drugs,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  board 
of  supervisors  of  Westchester  County. 
N.Y.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  enact  an  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937  so  that  it  shall 
apply  to  those  individuals  who  are  en- 
titled to  apply  for  widows'  benefits  at  a«e 
60,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committt'e 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  rejxjrts  of  committees 
were  submitted ; 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service,  with 
amendments: 

H.R  13844.  An  .let  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  addltlotml 
leave  of  absence  for  Federal  employees  !n 
connection  with  the  funerals  of  their  im- 
mediate relatives  who  died  while  on  duty 
with  the  Armed  Forces  and  In  connection 
with  certain  duty  performed  by  such  em- 
ployees as  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Reserve  components  or  the  National  Guard, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1443). 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amend- 
ment; 

an.  18065.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  BuUdings  Act,  1926,  to  authorize  .id- 
dltlonal    appropriations     (Rept.    No.    1444: 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  .session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

George  W.  Renchard,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Republic  of 
Burundi; 

G.  Edward  Clark,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  Republic  of  Mali; 

Robert  M.  Sairre.  of  Virginia,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
Uruguay; 

Walter  J  Stoessel.  Jr.,  of  California,  .i 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  Poland; 

Samuel  C.  Adams,  Jr.,  of  the  District  'if 
Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Republic  of 
Niger; 

Carter  L.  Biirgess,  of  New  York,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  .Argentina: 

Thomas  W.  McElhiney,  of  Maryland,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  Republic  of  Gliana;  and 

Harold  Francis  Linder.  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenlpoten- 
tlarv  to  Canada. 


BHJLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows; 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

S.  3860.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mailing  of 
certain  election  material  to  voters  free  of 
postage,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 

S.  3861.  A  bill  to  amend  section  13a  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  to  authorize  a 
study  of  essential  railroad  passenger  serv- 
ice by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MACNnsoN  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McCarthy)  ; 

S.  3862.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Voyageurs  National  Park  In  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  GRUENING; 

S.  3863.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kam  Tim 
Cheung;  Kwai  Fal  Cheng;  Sul  Wa  Cheng; 
Kan  Bun  Chau;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

SJ.  Res.  193.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  National  Center  for  Biomedical  Com- 
mimlcatlons  the  Lister  Hill  National  Center 
for  Biomedical  Communications;  considered 
and  passed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  Joint  resolution 
when  introduced  by  Mr.  Sparkman,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


S.  3860— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  FREE  MAILING  OF 
CERTAIN  ELECTION  MATERIAL  TO 
VOTERS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  which  will  provide  for  the 
free  mailing  of  educational  election  ma- 
terial to  voters.  This  bill  allows  a  State 
official  or  agency  administering  election 
laws  to  mail  election  material  to  voters  if 
the  material  gives  equal  space  to  all  can- 
didates and  opposite  views  on  important 
issues.  This  is  what  is  done  in  the  State 
of  Washington  and  in  other  States. 

Unfortunately,  few  voters  have  time 
or  resources  to  inform  Uiemselves  about 
all  issues  and  candidates.  State  election 
pamphlets  are  an  imaginative  and  effec- 
tive device  to  place  this  information  in 
the  hands  of  every  voter. 

Our  times  demand  a  more  knowledge- 
able electorate  than  ever  before.  Passage 
of  this  bill  will  facilitate  the  efforts  of 
those  who  attempt  to  provide  the  voters 
with  this  much-needed  information. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3860 >  to  provide  for  the 
mailing  of  certain  election  material  to 
voters  free  of  postage,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


S.  3861— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  AUTHORIZATION 
OF  STUDY  OP  ESSENTIAL  RAIL- 
ROAD PASSENGER  SERVICE— NO- 
TICE OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  Commerce  Committee  executive  ses- 
sion on  July  18,  1968,  the  members  of  the 
committee  voted  to  hold  hearings  next 
week  on  the  June  25.  1968  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission that  first  for  2  years  following 
enactment  a  special  test  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  and  financial  bur- 


den be  imposed  on  all  passenger  trains 
which  represent  the  last  remaining  inter- 
state service  in  either  direction  between 
two  points  provided  by  a  rail  carrier;  and, 
second,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
acting  in  cooperation  with  the  interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  other  Federal 
agencies  should  undertake  and  submit 
within  1  year  following  enactment  a  study 
of  the  existing  and  future  potential  for 
intercity  railroad  passenger  service  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Surface  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee held  hearings  on  May  24,  25,  July 
31,  August  1,  2,  3,  and  25,  1967,  on  S.  1175, 
prop>osed  amendments  to  section  13a  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  recom- 
mended by  the  ICC:  S.  4512,  introduced 
by  Senator  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and 
S.  1685,  introduced  by  Senator  Case,  to 
amend  section  13a;  and  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  52,  introduced  by  Senator 
Moss,  and  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
25,  introduced  by  Senator  Allott,  for 
himself,  and  for  Senators  Aiken,  Brew- 
ster, Cannon,  Case,  Cooper,  Dominick. 
Fannin.  Hansen,  Hatfield,  Hicken- 
looper,  Hrdska,  Inotjye,  Javits,  Kuchel, 
Metcalf,     Miller,     Mondale,     Mundt, 

PROUTY,       RlBICOFF,       SCOTT.       SpAHKMAN, 

Tower,  Tydings,  and  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  to  provide  for  moratoriums  and 
studies  of  passenger  train  service  and  re- 
lated matters. 

On  June  25,  1968,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  sub- 
mitted to  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  to  me  a  70-page  report  and 
recommendations  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  "Intercity  Rail  Pas- 
senger   Service    in    1968." 

The  committee  will  hold  hearings  next 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  July  24  and 
25,  1968,  on  the  ICC  recommendations  in 
that  report  on  the  special  test  for  the 
next  2  years  on  the  "last  trains,"  and 
the  study  on  passenger  train  service  po- 
tential, i  have  asked  Senator  Frank  J. 
Lausche  to  chair  these  hearings.  The 
hearing  on  July  24  will  begin  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  1202.  and  the  hearing  on  July 
25  will  begin  at  9  a.m.  in  room  5110.  Paul 
J.  Tiemey.  the  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  will  be  the 
first  witness.  He  will  be  followed  by  A. 
Scheffer  Lang.  Federal  Railroad  Admin- 
istrator. Department  of  Transportation. 

These  hearings  will  permit  the  ICC  to 
report  on  the  decline  of  intercity  rail 
passenger  service,  and  to  explain  what 
steps  the  Commission  recommends 
should  be  taken. 

I  am  convinced  that  steps  must 
promptly  be  taken  to  presene  needed 
existing  intercity  rail  passenger  service. 
As  the  Commission  ix)ints  out  in  its 
June  25,  1968,  report,  in  1967  the  increas- 
ing demise  of  intercity  ser\'ice  .sharply 
accelerated.  In  the  past  12  months,  the 
number  of  trains  proposed  for  discon- 
tinuance has  more  than  doubled.  Nearly 
15  percent  of  all  the  remaining  intercity 
trains  were  permitted  to  cease  operations 
under  section  13a  procedures.  Unless  we 
act  promptly,  there  will  not  be  a  na- 
tional rail  passenger  service  resource 
left. 

In  order  to  have  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations before  the  committee  at 
these  hearings,  I  Introduce,  by  request, 
the  Commission's  bill  to  amend  section 


13a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  to 
authorize  a  study  of  essential  railroad 
passenger  service  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3861)  to  amend  section 
13a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  to 
authorize  a  study  of  essential  railroad 
passenger  service  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  TMr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  I  Mr.  Brewster]  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Gruening],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coff],  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydings],  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  the  bill  <S.  698)  to  enact  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Cooperation  Act  of  1967. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Monroney]  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  joint  resolution  iS. 
J.  Res.  192)  to  provide  for  protection  of 
passengers  against  danger  caused  by  the 
hijacking  of  aiiTDlanes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  FOR  WATER  AND 
POWER  RESOURCES  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COM- 
MISSION APPROPRIATION  BILL. 
1969— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  893 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  <H.R.  17903'  making  appropria- 
tions for  public  works  for  water  and 
power  resources  development,  including 
certain  civil  functions  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Panama 
Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Atlantic-Pacific 
Interoceanic  Canal  Study  Commission, 
the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission. 
Interstate  Commission  on  the  Potomac 
River  Basin,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, the  Water  Resources  Council, 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and 
for  other  punxjses  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1968— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMCMT  NO.   894 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  'for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Brewster)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  3590)   to  ex- 
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tend  and  Improve  legl|lation  for  main- 
tauilng  farm  income,  ^stabilizing  prices 
and  assuring  adequate  supplies  of  agri- 
cultural commodities,*  which  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


ENROLLED   BILI 
RESOLUTION 


AND  JOINT 
lESENTED 


The  Secretary  of  tl 
that  on  today,  July  19 
to  the  President  of  th 
following      enrolled 
resolution : 

S.  1299.  An  act  to  ame: 
change  Act  of  1934  to 
the  amount  of  credit  thi 
and   maintained   with 
that  are  not  registered 
rltles  exchange: 

3.  1418.  An  act  to  mak^ 
the  passport  laws  presendy  In  force 

S.  1808.  An  act  for  jie  reJlef  oif  Miss 
AmaUa  Seresly;  V 

3.  3245.  An  act  to  extei«  for  an  additional 
3  year8  tUe  authortzatlo<  of  appropriations 
under  tl\e  State  Technl^il  Service*  Act  of 
1966;  and  | 

S.J.  Ree.  160.  Joint  resBlutlon  to  amend 
the  Sectirltles  Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  au- 
thorize an  Investigation  4f  the  effect  on  the 
securities  markets  of  the|operatlon  of  Instl- 
tutlontil  Inveetors 


Senate  reported 
|968,  he  presented 

Jnited  States  the 
Mils     and     joint 

the  Securities  Ex- 
mlt  regulation  of 

may  be  extended 
t   to   securities 

a  national  secia- 

several  changes  In 


SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ARTS 
AND  HUMANITiq^NOTICE  OF 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Preident.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Spejal  Subcommittee 
on  Arts  and  Humanitia  i  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Pul  lie  Welfare  will 
hold  hearings  on  S.  29'  9,  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Pa  msylvania  [  Mr. 
Scott],  the  Senator  fro  n  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Brooke!,  the  Se  lator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr  Case],  and  ;he  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsL  The  bill  v^ould 
establish  a  Presidential  Commission  on 
Negro  History  and  Ciiture  which  wUl 
study  the  means  by  whfch  all  Americans 
can  come  to  a  better  inderstanding  of 
the  contribution  of  the  'Negro  to  Ameri- 
can life;  in  addition.  It  would  recom- 
mend ways  for  Federal  md  private  agen- 
cies to  encourage  and  support  creation 
of  new  knowledge  and  dissemination  of 
existing  knowledge  of  I  egro  history  and 
culture. 

I  believe  that  the  pu  pose  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  whi  lly  laudable  and 
long  overdue.  As  Prof  C.  Eric  Lincoln 
of  Union  Theologica  Seminary  has 
noted : 

People  who  are  proud  i  f  their  history  are 
proud  of  themselves.  Tl  sy  feel  that  "they 
belong.  Negroes  have  no  been  Included  In 
American  history. 

The  result  of  this  ex  luslon  from  his- 
tory is  that  Negro  hig  school  students 
can  ask  such  questions  as  "Why  doesn't 
the  Negro  have  a  coi  ntry  to  call  his 
own?"  Textbooks,  teac  ers,  newspapers, 
and  the  popular  medi£  have  not  made 
the  American  Negro  a'  'are  that  this  is 
their  country  to  which  they  have  made 
imjxjrtant  historical  an(  cultural  contri- 
butions. Indeed,  the  e^d^nt  of  this  lack 
of  knowledge  is  demons  rated  by  the  fact 
that  the  Xerox  Co.  hj  s  undertaken  to 
dramatize  our  ignorani  of  the  Negro  in 
America's  past  by  sponkiring  a  series  of 
seven  national  prograni  by  CBS  News 
on  "The  Negro  in  Amerfca. 


But  it  is  not  just  to  give  Negroes  pride 
that  the  country  needs  a  better  under- 
standing of  Negro  history  and  culture. 
There  are  too  many  white  Americans, 
young  and  old,  who  have  the  notion  that 
they  and  their  white  forebears  made  this 
country.  Well,  Mr.  President,  they  had 
some  help — help  which  some  find  it  com- 
fortable to  forget  and  easy  to  ignore. 
Until  white  Americans  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  factual,  unequivo- 
cal, demonstrated  and  undeniable  con- 
tribution to  American  life  of  American 
citizens  who  happen  to  be  black,  the 
country  will  continue  to  be  enchained 
by  racial  tension. 

I  have  already  requested  a  number  of 
Federal  agencies  to  report  on  their  exist- 
ing activities  which  disseminate  knowl- 
edge of  Negro  history  and  culture  and 
to  indicate  ways  in  which  such  activities 
could  be  expanded. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  there  are 
already  fine  programs  now  being  con- 
ducted. And  I  am  especially  proud  of  the 
record  already  made  by  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities.  Although  a 
relatively  new  agency,  the  EndowTnent, 
whose  budget  this  body  cut  to  a  token 
level  2  weeks  ago.  has  been  helping  to 
create  better  understanding  between 
white  and  Negro  citizens  for  2  years. 

In  fiscal  1967  and  1968  the  Endowment 
spent  just  under  $1  million  in  grants 
aimed  at  the  disadvantaged,  primarily 
the  Negro,  of  which  approximately  $300,- 
000  was  spent  directly  upon  dissemina- 
tion of  new  and  existing  knowledge  about 
Negro  history  and  culture. 

With  endowment  support,  seven  col- 
leges and  universities  will  hold  work- 
shops for  college  faculty  from  all  over 
the  Nation  on  the  materials  available  for 
courses  on  Negro  history,  literature,  and 
culture.  With  endowment  support,  an- 
other university  is  offering  further  edu- 
cation in  Negro  history  to  high  school 
teachers,  and  another  is  offering  longer 
term  instruction  for  college  faculty  in  the 
teaching  of  courses  in  Negro  culture. 
Another  college,  with  endowment  sup- 
port, is  completing  a  slide  collection  in 
African  art  which  will  be  a  useful  re- 
source in  the  broad  sub.iect  of  the  Negro 
heritage.  With  endowment  support  an 
association  of  12  colleges  will  identify 
teaching  resources  for  courses  in  Negro 
culture.  Also  with  endowment  support, 
an  educational  television  station  will 
disseminate  a  series  of  programs  on  the 
Negro's  search  for  identity  through  art. 
Cooperation  between  a  major  State  uni- 
versity and  the  newspapers  in  that  State, 
one  objective  of  which  is  to  provide  ex- 
pert knowledge  on  Negro  culture,  is  the 
purpose  of  a  recent  endowment  grant. 
The  endowment  has  also  helped  expand 
a  Museum  of  African  Art  and  History  less 
than  four  blocks  from  this  Chamber;  as 
a  result  of  the  endowment  grant.  10 
times  the  amount  of  the  grant  was  con- 
tributed to  the  museum  by  private 
foundations  and  others. 

Other  endowment  erants  have  gone  for 
research  into  Negro  history  and  cul- 
ture— to  create  new  knowledge  of  the 
Negro  past  and  present.  These  activities 
of  the  endowment  have  not  been  aimed 
at  creating  a  false,  speedy  poultice  for 
our  racial  problems;  they  have  been 
aimed  at  exercising  with  responsibility 
the  mandate  the   Congress  gave   it  to 


support  the  creation  of  new  and  dlssenii. 
nation  of  existing  knowledge  about  the 
humanities  in  the  national  interest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  recently 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  about 
some  of  the  endowmeiit's  grants. 

It  is  the  subcommittee's  intent  to  con- 
duct hearings  on  S.  2979  next  Tuesday 
July  23.  1968,  in  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  hearing  room. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aitii  le 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECor-). 
as  follows: 

A  $70,000  Grant  fx)r  Negro  STtrnv — Work- 
shops To  Be  Conducted  in  Sv.mmer  .m 
Seven  Colleges 

(By  Nan  Robertson) 
Washington.  July  16.— In  response  to 
rapidly  growing  Interest  In  Negro  history  vni 
culture,  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  is  awarding  $70,000  to  seven  col- 
leges for  summer  workshops  on  the  topic 

Participants  will  be  teachers  from  colleges 
and  universities  across  the  nation. 

The  institutions  chosen  for  the  grants  ire 
particularly  well  equipped  by  faculty  ex- 
pertise and  source  materials  on  Negro  history 
and  culture  to  offer  the  workshops,  accorft- 
Ing  to  the  endowment  group. 

Tlie  workshops  will  Introduce  published, 
unpublished  and  graphic  materials  that  wi;i 
enable  partlclpints  -to  enrich  their  Instruc- 
tion In  the  heritage  of  the  American  Neero 
and  of  his  Increasingly  prominent  contribu- 
tions to  American  life  and  cixlture,"  it  was 
announced. 

Barnaby  Keeney,  chairman  of  the  endow- 
ment, observed  today  he  hoped  that  the 
workshops  would  produce  In  the  long  term 
"a  more  balanced  view  of  American  hlstorv" 
than  ha.s  been  true  before,  with  the  role.s  of 
the  black  man  often  Ignored  or  distorted. 

Mr.  Keeney  added  that  there  was  also  "real 
danger"  that  Negro  history  might  become  "a 
separatist  subject." 

The  workshops  will  be  held  In  July  and 
August. 

Each  Institution  will  receive  up  to  $10,000 
to  defray  costs  not  covered  by  workshop  reeis- 
tratlon  fees.  The  Institutions  partlctpatlr.e. 
their  workshop  dates,  directors  and  special 
focuses  are,  as  follows: 

Boston  University,  Boston.  Mass..  Aug  5- 
l"? — Dr.  Hohn  Cartwrlght.  j^fro- American 
Coordinating  Center,  a  workshop  stressing 
the  Inclusion  of  material  on  the  Afro-Ameri- 
can In  sociology  courses. 

Cazenovia  College.  Ciizenovla.  N.Y.,  .'Vug. 
18-24 — Prof.  Llnoel  R.  Sharp,  department  of 
languages  and  literatures,  a  program  oriented 
to  the  needs  of  two-year  college  faculty  mem- 
bers and  emphasizing  the  Negro  In  .'Vmerica.n 
literature. 

Duke  University,  Durham,  N.C..  Aug.  18- 
24 — Prof.  Richard  L.  Watson  Jr..  department 
of  history,  a  workshop  for  those  teaching 
courses  on  the  history  of  the  American  Negro. 
Ptsk  University.  Nashville,  Tenn..  Aug.  2G- 
31— Dean  George  N.  Redd,  a  workshop  sir- 
veying  publications  and  currlculums  on  the 
Negro  In  America, 

Howard  University.  Washington.  D.C..  July 
22-26 — Mrs,  Dorothy  Porter,  librarian  of  the 
Negro  Collection,  a  workshop  for  Ubrarlaiia 
stressing  bibliography  and  methods  of  Im- 
proving college  library  collections  on  the 
Negro. 

Morgan  State  University.  Baltimore.  Md . 
Aug,  5-9— Dr,  Roland  C,  McConnell,  depart- 
ment of  history,  a  workshop  on  resource 
materials  relevant  to  American  Negro  history*. 
Southern  University.  Baton  Rouge.  Lu , 
Aug.  12-16 — Dr,  E.  C.  Harrison,  vice  president 
for  academic  affairs,  a  conference  on  litera- 
ture, criticism  and  visual  arts  in  the  context 
of  American  Negro. 

Faculty  members  and  other  academic  per- 
sonnel interested  In  attending  a  workshop 
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may  inquire  directly  to  the  college  or  unl- 
versltv  concerned. 


HIGH-SPEED  GROUND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Ml-.  PASTORE  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1416.  H.R,  16024. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iH.R. 
16024'  to  extend  for  2  years  the  act  of 
September  30,  1965,  relating  to  high- 
speed ground  transportation,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  piesent  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
pioceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
title  of  this  act  states  this  is  a  2-year 
extension  of  the  act  of  Septeinber  30. 
1965.  relating  to  high-speed  ground 
tiansportation.  and  for  other  purposes. 
It  is  a  2-year  authorization. 

This  bill  is  a  House  bill,  which  we 
adopted  in  committee  exactly  as  it  was 
passed  by  the  House,  and  it  was  reported 
bv  our  committee  unanimously.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  controversy  about 
it. 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  in  the  Cham- 
ber. I  believe  he  will  join  me  in  saying 
that  the  amoimt  that  has  been  author- 
ized for  this  year  is  already  included 
in  the  Department  of  Transportation  ap- 
propriation bill  which  is  pending  in  the 
Senate,  and  a  point  of  order  could  be 
made  on  that  bill  unless  this  authoriza- 
tion is  passed.  I  move  for  concurrence 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly concur  in  the  Senator's  request. 
We  all  believe  that  it  is  highly  essential 
that  vce  have  this  authorization  so  it  can 
be  included  in  the  transportation  ap- 
l^ropriation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  1436 ».  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PfRPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  extend  for  2 
years  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  undertake  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  demonstrations,  in  high-speed 
ground  transport.Ttion. 

INTRODtrCTION 

On  September  30.  1965.  the  original  high- 
speed ground  transportation  legislation  was 
enacted.  This  legislation  authorized  to  be 
."-opropriated  not  to  exceed  820  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966:  $35  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967; 
and.  «35  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968.  Of  the  S90  million  authorized 
to  be  pppropri.Tted.  a  totil  sum  of  «52  million 
was  appropriated, 

NEED   FOR   LEGISLATION' 

In  his  letter  to  the  Congress  proposing  en- 
nctment  of  high-speed  ground  transportation 
legislation.  President  Johnson  said: 

"it  Is  clear  that  we  should  explore  the  feas- 
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Ibllity  of  an  improved  ground  transport.<itlon 
system  for  such  heavily  traveled  corridors. 
"Tlie  program  outlined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  calls  for  research  on  materials, 
aerodynamics,  vehicle  power  and  control,  and 
guldeways.  Information  requirements  for  re- 
gional studies  and  evaluations  are  to  be  de- 
fined and  the  necessary  data  collected.  We 
must  learn  about  travel  needs  and  prefer- 
ences, in  part  through  the  use  of  large-scale 
demonstration  projects  New  methods  of  an- 
alyzing the  problem  will  be  developed  to  give 
adequate  consideration  to  the  large  number 
of  regional  and  local  characteristics  which 
Influence  the  performance,  acceptability,  and 
cost  of  all  kinds  of  systems," 

The  committee  in  recommending  enact- 
ment of  the  high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion legislation  stated  in  its  report: 

"Modern  Intercity  surface  transportation 
service  Is  vital  to  both  our  national  cconomlr 
growth  and  to  our  national  defense  To  meet 
America's  transportation  needs,  we  must 
bring  scientific  and  technical  talent  to  bear 
on  this  increasingly  important  area  of  tr.ins- 
portation,  not  previously  subject  to  Inten- 
sive, continuing  inquiry.  This  bill  will  enable 
the  i>ower  of  science  and  technology,  dem- 
onstrated so  well  In  the  evolution  of  air  and 
highway  travel,  to  be  utilized  In  the  develop- 
ment of  high-speed  ground  transportation 

"By  the  end  of  the  20th  century,  the  Na- 
tion's metropolitan  population  will  ciouble. 
and  homes,  highways,  and  other  facilities 
must  be  provided  equal  to  all  those  built 
since  our  country  was  first  settled.  The  in- 
creasing density  of  population,  together  with 
greatly  Increased  travel,  will  result  In  seri- 
ous overburdening  of  our  Intercity  transpor- 
tation facilities." 

The  need  for  research  and  development  in 
high-speed  ground  transportation  has  not 
abated,  and  •  ere  is  an  even  greater  sense 
of  urgency  now  than  when  the  original  legis- 
lation was  enacted  in  1965.  Senator  Claiborne 
Pell,  who  first  urged  such  legislation  in  1962. 
stated  as  follows  at  this  year's  hearings: 

"•  •  •  when  this  program  was  being  con- 
sidered 3  years  ago.  the  committee  and  the 
Congress  were  given  abundant  evidence  of 
an  Impending  crisis  in  passenger  transpor- 
tation, particularly  in  our  congested  and 
growing  urban  areas.  The  only  real  change  in 
the  situation  since  that  time  Is  that  the  crisis 
is  closer  at  hand,  and  the  indications  of  its 
rapid  approach  are  more  readily  evident." 

The  Federal  Railroad  Administrator.  A. 
Scheffer  Lang,  submitted  the  following  testi- 
mony at  the  hearings  on  the  urgency  of  ac- 
tion to  increase  our  capacity  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  transportation  In  the  urbanized 
Intercity  corridors: 

"Today  there  is  an  ever  greater  sense  of 
Urgency.  Travel  volumes  have  increased  at 
a  greater  rate  than  predicted  and  the  period 
of  time  before  we  will  completely  run  out  of 
transportation  capacity  in  the  northeast  cor- 
ridor is  being  drastically  shortened.  The 
growth  in  air  transportation  has  been  par- 
ticularly dramatic.  Between  1962  and  1966. 
Intercity  air  passenger-miles  in  the  United 
States  nearly  doubled,  while  intercity  pas- 
senger-miles by  all  modes  Increased  by  more 
than  17  percent. 

"In  the  northeast  corridor  the  problem  of 
congestion  is  extremely  critical  at  several 
major  airports.  According  to  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  estimates,  delay  time  at 
J.  P.  Kennedy,  Newark.  LaGuardia,  Washing- 
ton National.  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  Air- 
ports in  1965  amounted  to  49.000  hours.  Esti- 
mates indicate  that  at  three  airports  alone — 
Kennedy,  LaGuardia.  and  Newark— there  will 
be  an  increase  in  delay  time  from  33.000 
hours  annuaUy  in  1966  to  133.000  hours  in 
1970  and  the  delays  will  become  very  much 
larger  by  1975,  If  nothing  is  done  to  expand 
capacity. 

"E^stlmates  by  the  Bureau  of  Ptibllc  Roads 
Indicate  that  highway  travel  on  intercity 
routes  In  the  northeast  corridor  will  almost 
double  between  1965  and  1985.  Approximately 


$2'-^  billion  will  be  needed  just  on  the  inter- 
city portion  of  the  corridor  highway  system. 
The  total  cost  to  Federal,  State,  and  local 
authorities  of  all  street  and  highway  con- 
struction in  the  northeast  corridor  for  the 
same  20-year  period  is  estimated  at  more 
than  $33  billion.  These  new  facilities  will 
have  to  be  accommodated  into  what  is  al- 
ready the  most  heavily  developed  region  In 
the  country.  Fourteen  percent  of  the  Nation's 
total  road  mileage  Is  concentrated  on  less 
than  2  percent  of  the  land  area." 

Today's  traveler  In  the  urban  corridors  of 
our  Nation  knows  full  well  that  our  present 
transportation  system  is  reaching  saturation. 
The  purpose  of  the  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation legislation  when  it  was  first  en- 
.Tcted  and  today  is  to  try,  through  research, 
development,  and  demonstrations  to  stim- 
ulate alternative  modes  of  transpKirtatlon 
which  could  better  handle  high  volumes  of 
movement  in  densely  populated  regions. 

Tlie  committee  knows  of  no  other  research 
and  development  program  of  comparable 
funding  which  not  only  promises  to  so  di- 
rectly benefit  large  numbers  of  people,  but 
also  which  has  truly  acted  as  a  seedbed  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  Involvement  by  pri- 
vate firms  The  Federal  Railroad  Admin- 
istrator testified  that  over  the  3-year  initial 
period  of  the  program.  Federal  appropria- 
tions of  ,$52  million  have  been  met  by  $75  to 
SlOO  million  of  expenditures  and  commit- 
ments by  private  firms, 

TTie  extension  of  the  high-speed  grownd 
transportation  legislation  would  permit  the 
significant  and  promising  research  and  devel- 
onment  now  underway  to  be  carried  forward 
without  interruption.  Among  the  activities 
which  are  to  be  undertaken  are  the  design 
and  fabrication  of  a  tracked  air  cushion 
research  vehicle  suitable  for  full-scale  test- 
ing; research  to  reduce  the  cost  of  tunneling 
through  the  use  of  laser  beams,  flamejets. 
high-pressure  waterjets,  and  high-velocity 
projectiles  for  rock  fracture:  and  the  test- 
ing of  a  large-scale  linear  electric  motor  (a 
new  concept  in  propulsion  systems)  in  order 
to  evaluate  its  usefulness  for  high-speed 
transportation.  These  activities  will  require 
the  construction  of  experimental  trackage 
and  associated  supporting  facilities. 

In  addition,  two  demonstration  projects — 
one  between  Washington  and  New  York,  and 
the  other  between  New  York  and  Boston, 
while  delayed  in  the  equipment  stage — are 
now  just  reaching  the  point  at  which  demon- 
strations can  be  conducted  to  measure  and 
evaluate  public  response  to  new  equipment, 
higher  speeds,  variations  In  fares,  improved 
comfort  and  convenience,  and  more  frequent 
service  as  contemplated  in  the  original  legis- 
lation. In  both  demonstrations,  substantial 
improvements  in  rail  passenger  service  are 
to  be  made.  Termlnal-to-termlnal  times  are 
to  be  reduced,  new  equipment  Is  to  be  ac- 
quired, and  roadbeds  and  stations  are  to  be 
upgraded. 

In  carrying  out  the  demonstration  between 
Washington  and  New  York,  the  Department 
of  Transportation  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  Penn  Central  Co.,  for  that  railroad 
to  acquire  a  fleet  of  MU  cars  capable  of  sus- 
tained speeds  of  up  to  150  m  p,h,.  and  to 
make  improvements  in  its  roadbeds  and  sta- 
tions. In  carrying  out  the  demonstration  be- 
tween New  York  and  Boston,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  has  contracted  with 
the  United  Aircraft  Corp,  for  the  lease  of 
turbine-powdered  trainsets  to  be  operated 
on  the  New  Haven  Railroad,  These  new  Turbo 
Trains  not  only  rely  on  turbine  power  for 
propulsion  but  also  have  an  advanced  sus- 
pension system. 

Another  pHJssible  application  for  high-speed 
ground  transportation  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  demonstrations  is  servicing  air- 
ports with  high-speed  ground  transport  sys- 
tems. 

The  committee  believes  that  these  research 
and    development   and    demonstration   pro- 
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grams  should  be  continu  d  for  at  least  tti« 
additional  2  years  requested. 

While  the  Initial  denrwnstratlona  are  to 
be  conducted  In  the  densely  populated  meg- 
alopolis stretching  from  H^anoke.  Va..  to  the 
New  Hampshlre-Massachuictts  border,  there 
are  other  heavily  populate  I  areas  such  as  the 
east  ooast  of  Florida.  N  llwaukee-Chlcago- 
South  Bend-Cleveland,  lan  Pranclsco-Los 
Angeles,  and  Seattle-Tacoia-Portland,  which 
face  the  prospect  of  crltU  \l  Intercity  trans- 
portation problems  which  require  the  appli- 
cation of  advanced  tech  lology  to  ground 
transportation  systems. 

The  Department  of  Agi  culture  In  Its  fa- 
vorable comments  on  this  legislation  pointed 
out  that  the  results  of  th<  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstratloi  work  carried  on 
can  often  be  applied  not  (  nly  In  the  highest 
population  density  area,  but  also  to  the 
transportation  problems  (  I  the  less  densely 
settled  areas.  The  Departn  ent  of  Agriculture 
noted: 

"There  Is  need  to  faclU  ;ate  access  and  to 
provide   better  commutln|     systems   between 
town  and  country,  betwee  i  rural  and  subur- 
ban areas,  and  even  betwe  m  cities.  Improved 
transportation  facilities  ai  >  needed  to  stimu- 
late econoiMc  developmen  ,  and  to  make  the 
movement  of  people  and  g  x>d8  easier  among 
towns  and  small  cities.  Thi  «e  out  of  ten  rural 
residents    cannot    now    conveniently    com- 
mute to  a  city  of  25,000 
efficient  public  transport 
provide  easy  access  to 
and  Jobs." 

ANALYSIS  or 
Subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
pose   technical   changes   Ir 
Ground  Transportation  Ad 
the    establishment    of    th< 
Transportation  and  the  tra  isfer  to  it  of  this 
program  from  the  Departn  mt  of  Commerce. 
Subsection   (c)   of  H.R.     6024  proposes  to 
amend  section  7  of  the  HI  ;h-Speed  Ground 
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licatlon,  training, 
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purchase,  lease,  or  grant,  n 
to  acquire,  construct,  repal 
essary  support  facilities  for 
velopment  and  demonst 
under  the  act.  The  Federal  Sallroad  Admin 
Istrator  testified  that  the  {purpose  of  this 
proposed  test  track  facUlt; 
search  and  development 
such  as  the  tracked  air  cu 
the  linear  electric  motor 
For  test  operations  at  ti 
speeds  on  the  order  of  300 
ment  Indicated  that  It  will 
acres  of  land  that  Is  relat 
obstructions,  and  relatively 
noninterference  The  Fedefel  Railroad  Ad- 
ministrator Indicated  that  the  Department 
hopes  that  It  can  use  Qi  I'ernment-owned 
property  or  property  that  ca  a  be  made  avail- 
able at  little  or  no  cost  for    his  purpose. 

Subsection  (c)  further  au  horlzes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation.  In  rurtherance  of  a 
demonstration  program,  to  :ontract  for  the 
construction  of  two  suburl  »n  rail  stations, 
one  at  Lanham.  Md.,  and  oc  i  at  Woodbrldge, 
N.J.,  without  acquiring  any  iroperty  Interest 
therein.  The  Federal  Rallroj  1  Administrator 
pointed  out  that  these  subu:  ban  stations  are 
considered  an  Integral  part  of  the  planned 
demonstrations  to  test  pul  He  response  to 
Improvements  In  service  i  nd  equipment. 
They  are  being  located  at  Junctions  with 
major  limited-access  hlghw  ys,  with  ample 
parking  provided  to  determ  ne  whether  the 
urban,  suburban,  and  rural  populations  In 
the  communities  having  (  ccess  to  those 
highways  will  use  the  rail  stvlce  for  Inter- 
mediate-distance travel. 

The  suburban  station  aut  lorlty  was  not 
In  the  draft  bill  submitted  li  f  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation.  The  com  mlttee  concurs 
with  the  view  of  the  House  th  it  such  author- 
ity should  be  specifically  8p«  iled  out  in  the 
language  of  the  Wll. 

Subsection    (d)    of  HSl.   II  924  proposes  a 


technical  change  to  reflect  the  transfer  of 
functions  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  to  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

Subsection  (e)  of  H  R.  16024  proposes  to 
amend  the  first  sentence  of  section  11  of  the 
hlffh-speed  ground  transportation  act  by  au- 
thorizing appropriations  of  $16,200,000  for 
the  flacal  year  ending  June  30.  1969,  and  $21.- 
200.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30. 
1970.  The  draft  bill  submitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  proposed  to  amend 
section  11  by  authorizing  appropriations  for 
such  fiscal  years  without  providing  any  ap- 
propriation limitations.  The  committee  con- 
curs with  the  view  of  the  House  that  appro- 
priation limitations  In  such  amounts  should 
be  Incorporated  In  the  bill. 

Subsection  (f»  of  H.R.  16024  proposes  to 
amend  tbe  first  sentence  of  section  12  of  the 
High-Speed  Ground  Transportation  Act  by 
striking  out  "1969"  and  InserUng  In  lieu 
thereof  "1971"  to  provide  for  a  2-year  exten- 
sion of  the  act. 

HEARINGS 

Hearings  were  held  on  H.R.  16024  and  on 
the  companion  Senate  bill.  S.  3237,  before  the 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee  on 
July  16  and  17.  1968.  Testimony  in  support 
of  this  legislation  was  presented  by  Senator 
Claiborne  Pell;  Congressman  Donald  J.  Ir- 
win: A.  Sheffer  Lang,  Administrator,  Federal 
Railroad  Administration.  Department  of 
Transportation;  Paul  J.  TIerney.  Chairman. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  and  wit- 
nesses appearing  on  behalf  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  Penn  Central  Railroad, 
Santa  Pe  Railroad  System.  State  of  Flor- 
ida Development  Commission,  Connecticut 
Transportation  Authority.  State  of  Illinois 
Department  of  Business  and  Economic  De- 
velopment, Railway  Labor  Executives'  Asso- 
ciation, and  National  Association  of  Railway 
Passengers. 

Statements  In  support  of  this  legislation 
were  received  from  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments, and  the  Railway  Progress  Insti- 
tute. 

The  Federal  Railroad  Administrator  testi- 
fied that  the  Department  of  Transportation 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  two  amendmenU 
in  the  House  bill,  which  authorized  the  con- 
tracting for  the  construction  of  two  subur- 
ban rail  stations,  and  placed  appropriations 
limitations  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  In 
1969  and  1970. 

No  testimony  was  presented  in  opposition 
to  the  profKJsed  extension. 

COST   TO    THE    GOVERNMENT 

The  authorization  contained  in  this  bill 
for  the  high-speed  ground  transportation  ac- 
tivities is  816.2  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969.  and  $21.2  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jiuie  30,  1970. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  late  yesterday  reported 
to  the  Senate  H.R.  16024,  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend for  2  years  the  program  of  re- 
search and  development  in  high-speed 
ground  transportation. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  is  a  vital 
one  if  we  are  to  develop  an  adequate 
and  well-balanced  transportation  sys- 
tem to  meet  the  future  transportation 
needs  of  this  country,  particularly  in  our 
densely  populated  and  growing  urban 
areas. 

The  bill,  Mr.  President,  was  reported  to 
the  Senate  by  my  senior  colleague  from 
Rhode  Island.  Senator  Pastore.  I  want 
to  e.xpress  here  my  deep  admiration  for 
the  great  contributions  my  colleagiae  has 
made  to  this  program  and  my  apprecia- 
tion of  the  e:(pedltlous  treatment  given 
this  measure  by  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. I  want  to  take  note  also  of  the 


initiative  my  senior  colleague  from 
Rhode  Island  has  taken,  and  the  ven- 
real  leadership  he  has  shown  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee  in 
seeking  adequate  and  timely  funding  (,f 
this  program. 

The  high-speed  ground  transportation 
program  has  beneflt«l  greatly  from  the 
interest  in  this  program  shown  by  my 
colleague.  And  most  imp)ortant,  I  am 
convinced,  the  ultimate  beneflciai-y  of 
his  interest  and  concern  will  be  the  pub- 
lic. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  i.s 
open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  prop>osed.  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  tlip 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

CONVEYANCE  OF  LANDS  TO  THE 
STATE  OF  OHIO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendai 
No.  1359. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iS.  3687 
to  direct  the  Secretaiy  of  Agi-icultuio 
to  release  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
a  condition  in  a  deed  conveying  certain 
lands  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
d  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  3687 
Be  it  enacted  by  tfie  Senate  and  Hcyuse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  subsection 
(c)  of  section  32  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act.  as  amended  (7  D.S.C.  1011(c)  t, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  release  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  lands  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  section  2  hereof,  the  con- 
dition in  a  deed  dated  January  30.  1957.  con- 
veying lands  In  the  State  of  Ohio  to  the  State 
of  Ohio,  which  requires  that  the  lands  so 
conveyed  be  used  for  public  purposes  and 
provides  for  a  reversion  of  such  lands  to  the 
United  States  if  at  any  time  they  cease  to  be 
so  used. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  release  the  con- 
dition referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  only  with  respect  to  lands  covered  by  and 
described  In  an  agreement  or  agreements  en- 
tered Into  between  the  Secretary  and  the 
State  of  Ohio  or  an  authorized  agency  of  the 
State  In  which  such  State  or  agency.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  release  of  such  condition  as 
to  such  lands,  agrees  that  the  lands  with  re- 
sp>ect  to  which  such  condition  Is  released 
shall  be  exchanged  for  lands  of  approximately 
comparable  value  and  that  the  lands  .so  ac- 
quired by  exchange  shall  be  used  for  public 
purposes. 

Sec  3.  Upon  application  all  the  undivided 
mineral  Interests  of  the  United  States  in  any 
parcel  or  tract  of  land  released  pursuant  to 
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this  Act  from  the  condition  as  to  such  lands 
shall  be  conveyed  to  the  State  of  Ohio  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  State  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  In  areas  where  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  determines  that  there  lb  no 
active  mineral  development  or  leasing,  and 
thftt  the  lands  have  no  mineral  value,  the 
mineral  interests  covered  by  a  single  appli- 
cation shall  be  sold  for  a  consideration  of  $1. 
In  other  areas  the  mineral  interests  shall  be 
sold  at  the  fair  market  value  thereof  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
alter  taking  Into  consideration  such  apprals- 
■\ls  as  he  deems  necess.iry  or  appropriate. 

Sec  4.  Each  ^ippllcatlon  made  under  the 
provisions  of  section  3  of  this  Act  shall  be 
iircompanled  by  a  nonrefundable  dej>oslt  to 
be  applied  to  the  administrative  costs  as  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  If  the  con- 
veyance is  made,  the  applicant  shall  pay  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  full  admin- 
istrative costs,  less  the  deposit.  If  a  convey- 
ance Is  not  made  pursuant  to  an  application 
riled  under  this  Act.  the  deposit  shall  con- 
.stltute  full  satisfaction  of  such  administra- 
tive costs  notwithstanding  that  the  adminis- 
trative coss  exceed  the  deposit. 

.Sec  5.  Tlie  term  "administrative  costs"  as 
iLsed  In  this  Act  Includes.  In  addition  to  other 
iti-ms,  all  costs  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  determines  are  Included  in  a  deter- 
mination of  (1 )  the  mineral  character  of  the 
Kind  in  question,  and  (2)  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  mineral  interest. 

.Sec  6.  Amounts  paid  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
.•shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
suites  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  13791,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SHORT    EXPLANATION 

This  bill  would — 

(1)  Direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
release  a  condition  In  a  conveyance  to  the 
State  of  Ohio  requiring  the  lands  to  be  used 
ior  public  purposes.  Such  release  would  be 
conditioned  uf>on  the  St-ite's  agreement  with 
respect  to  the  lands  covered  by  the  release 
I  At  to  exchange  such  lands  for  lands  of  ap- 
proximately comparable  value,  and  (B)  that 
the  lands  acquired  by  such  exchange  shall 
be  used  for  public  purposes. 

(2)  Require  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
upon  application  to  convey  the  mineral  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  to  the  State  of 
Ohio  at  fair  market  value  (or  $1  per  appli- 
iiitlon  if  of  only  nominal  value) . 

The  bill  is  generally  similar  to  Public  Law 
t'0-307.  which  provides  for  a  similar  release 
ij  the  University  of  Maine. 


FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE  IN 
LOUISIANA 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  in 
these  days  of  high  financial  risk  in  farm- 
ing, it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  Loui- 
siana farmers  are  carrying  more  than  16 
times  the  amount  of  Federal  crop  insur- 
ance they  did  8  years  ago. 

In  1968.  their  total  protection  imder 
this  program  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance Corporation  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  estimated  at  $10 
million,  whereas  in  1960  it  was  $600,000. 
In  the  39  States  where  PCIC  offers  insur- 
ance, only  one — California — topped  Lou- 
isiana in  percentage  increase  of  PCIC 
participation  over  the  last  8  years. 


It  is  fortunate  for  Louisiana's  1,400 
FCIC-insured  farmers  in  32  parishes  that 
they  have  this  protection,  because  last 
year  426  of  them  collected  weather  dam- 
age loss  payments  totaling  over  $400,000. 
Of  these,  273  were  cotton  loss  payments 
totaling  $277,000  and  146  were  soybean 
losses  amounting  to  $120,000.  Tlie  re- 
maining seven  losses  were  on  rice  and 
sugarcane  and  totaled  $3,000. 

During  the  last  20  years,  3  years  have 
been  higher  in  FCIC  loss  payments  in 
Louisiana  than  1967:  $538,000  in  1966, 
$453,000  in  1964,  and  $413,000  in  1965. 
Louisiana  is  one  of  the  few  States  in 
which  FCIC  has  paid  more  in  loss  pay- 
ments than  it  has  collected  in  premiums 
from  the  insured  farmers — but  nation- 
ally, over  the  last  20  years,  all  losses  have 
been  paid  out  of  premiums  the  farmers 
paid  in — 95  cents  paid  out  for  every  $1 
premium  collected. 

Losses  paid  in  Louisiana  in  1967 — 
$400,097 — were  more  than  covered  by 
1967's  premium  total  of  nearly  $441,000. 

Over  the  last  quarter  century  in  Lou- 
isiana, Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion loss  payments  have  been  made  for 
these  causes  of  lo.ss:  43.7  percent  for 
damage  from  excess  moisture.  27.7  per- 
cent on  drought,  19.8  percent  on  insects. 
and  the  remaining  8.8  percent  for  a  great 
variety  of  other  loss  causes. 

More  and  more,  I  understand,  bankers 
are  regarding  an  FCIC  policy  as  sound 
support  for  a  loan  because  it  guarantees 
the  insured  farmer  he  will  get  approxi- 
mately his  production  cost  back.  This,  in 
turn,  practically  insures  repayment  of 
any  loan  the  bank  may  have  made  the 
farmer  that  year  for  seeding,  fertilizing, 
cultivation,  and  harvesting.  While  the 
payments  never  represent  a  profit.  FCIC 
protection  helps  keep  a  farmer  in  busi- 
ness, come  what  may. 

USDA  and  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
people  have  worked  diligently  to  expand 
this  program  which  Congress  established 
in  1938,  making  it  an  important  factor 
today  in  strengthening  the  credit  and 
farming  future  of  a  grower  who  par- 
ticipates. 

AMENDMENT  OF  PART  I  OF  FED- 
ERAL POWER  ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  2445. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  tlie  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  2445) 
to  amend  part  I  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  to  clarify  the  maimer  in  which  the 
licensing  authority  of  the  Commission 
and  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
take  over  a  project  or  projects  upon  or 
after  the  expiration  of  any  license  shall 
be  exercised,  which  was,  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

That  section  7  of  the  Federal  Power  Act, 
as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  800),  is  amended  by 
adding  thereto  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(c)  Whenever,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  the  United  States  should  exercise 
its  right  upon  or  after  the  expiration  of  any 
license  to  take  over  any  project  or  projects 
for  public  purposes,  the  Commission  shall 
not  issue  a  new  license  to  the  original  licen- 


see or  to  a  new  licensee  but  shall  submit  its 
rpcommendatlon  to  Congress  together  with 
such  Information  as  it  may  consider  appro- 
priate." 

Sec  2.  Section  14  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act.  as  amended  (16  US  C.  807),  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(a)"  immediately  preceding 
the  first  sentence  thereof  and  by  adding 
thereto  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  No  earlier  than  five  years  before  the 
expiration  of  any  license,  the  Commission 
shall  entertain  applications  for  a  new  license 
and  decide  them  In  a  rellcensing  proceed- 
ing pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  15. 
In  any  rellcensing  proceeding  before  the 
Commission  any  Federal  department  or  agen- 
cy may  timely  recommend,  pursuant  to  such 
rules  as  the  Commission  shall  prescribe, 
that  the  United  States  exercise  its  right  to 
take  over  any  project  or  projects.  Thereafter, 
the  Commission,  If  it  does  not  Itself  recom- 
mend such  action  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  7(c)  of  this  part,  shall  upon  mo- 
tion of  such  department  or  agency  stay  the 
effective  date  of  any  order  issuing  a  license, 
except  an  order  issuing  an  annual  license  in 
.iccordance  with  the  proviso  of  section  15(a). 
for  two  years  after  the  date  of  issuance  of 
such  order,  after  which  period  the  stay  shall 
terminate,  unless  terminated  earlier  ui>on 
motion  of  the  department  or  agency  request- 
ing the  stay  or  by  action  of  Congress.  The 
Commission  shall  notify  the  Congress  of  any 
stay  granted   pursuant  to  this  subsection." 

Sec  3.  Section  15  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act,  :is  amended  (16  U.SC.  808 1.  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(a)"  immediately  preceding 
the  first  sentence  thereof  and  by  adding 
thereto  the  following  new  subsection: 

'■(b)  In  issuing  any  licenses  under  this 
section  except  an  annual  license,  the  Com- 
mission, on  its  own  motion  or  upon  appli- 
cation of  any  licensee,  person,  Slate,  mvinlc- 
ipallty,  or  State  commission,  after  notice 
to  each  State  commission  and  licensee  af- 
fected, and  after  opportunity  lor  hearing, 
whenever  it  finds  that  in  conformity  with 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  improving  or 
developing  a  waterway  or  waterways  for 
beneficial  public  uses  all  or  part  of  any 
licensed  project  should  no  longer  be  used 
or  adapted  for  use  fcr  power  purp<"ses.  may 
license  all  or  part  of  the  project  works  lor 
nonpKiwer  use.  A  license  for  nonp)ower  use 
shall  be  issued  to  a  new  licensee  only  on  the 
condition  that  the  new  licensee  shall,  before 
taking  possession  of  the  facilities  encom- 
passed thereunder,  pay  such  amount  and 
a.sEume  such  contracts  as  the  United  States 
is  required  to  do.  in  the  manner  specified  in 
section  14  hereof.  Any  license  for  non power 
use  shall  be  a  temporary  license.  Whenever, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Commission,  a  State, 
municipality.  Interstate  agency,  or  another 
Federal  agency  Is  authorized  and  willing  to 
assume  regulatory  supervision  of  the  lands 
and  facilities  included  under  the  nonpHDwer 
license  and  does  so,  the  Commission  shall 
thereupon  terminate  the  license.  Consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  15, 
1953  (67  Stat.  587  k  every  licensee  for  non- 
power  use  shall  keep  such  accounts  and  file 
such  annual  and  other  periodic  or  special 
reports  concerning  the  removal,  alteration, 
nonpower  use.  or  other  disposition  of  any 
project  works  or  parts  thereof  covered  by 
the  nonpower  use  license  as  the  Commission 
may  by  rules  and  regulations  or  order  pre- 
scribe as  necessary  or  appropriate." 

Sec  4.  Section  10 (d»  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act,  as  amended  (16  U  S.C.  803 » .  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"For  any  new  license  issued  under  section  !5. 
the  amortization  reserves  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  maintained  on  and  after  the 
eff'ective  date  of  such  new  license." 

And  strike  out  the  preamble. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  amendments  are  merely  of  a  tech- 
nical and  clarifying  nature  and  in  no 
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way  substantively  amei  d  S.  2445  as  It 
passed  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  am(  ndments  so  that 
recapture  and  relicensl  ig  terminations 
for  non-Federal  hydrop  jwer  project  li- 
censes may  be  made  mo  e  efficiently  and 
In  harmony  with  the  pu  poses  for  which 
the  Congress  provided  1  miting  t«rm  li- 
censing. 

The  VICE  PRESroE^  r.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  mc  Jon  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Waslilngton. 

The  motion  was  agread  to. 
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RAIL-WATER  "WIL  .ING  PART- 
NER"—ADDRESS  BY  FLOYD 
BLASKE.  CHAIRM.'  N  OP  THE 
BOARD  OF  AMERIC  \N  COMMER- 
CIAL LINES.  BEFOR  S  THE  INSTI- 
TUTE OF  TRAFFIC  i  ^GINEERS  OP 
LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President,  im- 
portant transporation  ir  dustry  changes 
may  result  from  "mental  Jreakthroughs" 
as  well  as  technological  advancements. 
A  most  welcome  developr  ent  of  this  type 
is  the  beginning  of  a  ne\  spirit  of  coop- 
eration between  water  c:  rrlers  and  rail- 
roads. Congressional  p  ilicy  has  long 
favored  coordination  of  icrvice  between 
the  modes.  But  to  fully  :  ealize  this  pur- 
pose, legislation  must  be  iccompanied  by 
a  "willing  partner"  mer  tal  attitude  on 
the  pait  of  the  carriers  involved.  Floyd 
Blaslce,  chairman  of  the  1  oard  of  Ameri- 
can Commercial  Lines,  and  national 
president  of  the  Propelle;  Club,  recently 
examined  a  number  of  i  roposed  move- 
ments showing  potent!  il  savings  in 
transport  costs  and  aske(  for  a  business 
answer  to  a  business  uestlon:  Why 
would  it  no:  make  sens(  to  coordinate 
rail  and  river  service  on  this  particular 
movement?  1  would  like  ti  share  with  my 
colleagues  his  paper,  give  i  as  a  speech  to 
the  Institute  of  Traffic  Engineers  at 
Louisville.  Ky. 

I  ask  unanimous  con;  ;nt  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  object  an.  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Rail- Water  "Wn-LiNO  Parti  ers" — $321,000  a 

Year  Savings  Prom  Twc  Movements 
(Remarks  of  Floyd  Blaske,     halrman  ot  the 

board.   American   Oomme:  i-lal   Lines.   Inc.. 

before  the  Institute   of  T  raffle  Engineers. 

Louls\-ine.  Ky.,  May  7.  196  I) 

I  hope  you  didn't  come  to  ;hls  meeting  ex- 
pecUng  a  numt>er  of  pleasing  anecdotes,  some 
well  worn  generalities  and  a  i  appeal  for  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  pr  blems  of  trans- 
portation. 

If  you  did  you  are  goli  g  to  be  disap- 
pointed. X  warn  you  at  the  beginning  that 
this  may  be  a  difficult  paper  for  some  of  you 
to  digest  because  it  deals  w  th  the  complex 
considerations  that  go  into  i  laklng  an  effec- 
tive freight  rate.  I  hope,  ho  rever.  It  will  be 
a  mind  stretcher. 

I  am  glad  to  be  talking  to  i  raflUc  speclallsta. 
and  particularly  traffic  en(  Ineers.  I  think 
your  designation  well-chosei  and  I  want  to 
call  on  you  to  consider  my  topic  today  In 
the  light  of  the  original  d  iflnltlon  of  the 
civil  engineer  contained  In  '  he  1828  charter 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Ei  gineers  of  Lon- 
don. The  charter  describes  engineering.  In 
part,  as  "the  art  of  directing  ihe  great  sources 
of  power  In  nature  for  the  ise  and  conven- 


ience of  man,  as  the  means  of  production  and 
traffic  in  states,  both  for  external  and  in- 
ternal trade  .  .  ." 

Now  I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  take  a  new 
look  at  the  art  of  directing  the  great  sources 
of  power  in  railroading  and  the  great  sources 
of  power  In  river  navigation  so  that  they  may 
be  more  useful  and  convenient  to  man  "as 
the  means  of  production  and  traffic  in  states 
both  for  external  and  Internal  trade." 

We've  had  a  bit  of  trouble  in  the  past 
connecting  the  best  eflicieucles  of  river  and 
rail  transportation  for  reasons  an  engineer 
finds  quite  intolerable,  the  hangover  of  tra- 
dition and  ancient  hostility.  By  way  of  illus- 
tration, let  me  contrast  the  relations  be- 
tween the  trucking  industry  and  the  barge 
lines  and  the  railroads  and  the  barge  lines. 
The  truckers  are  our  friends  and  business 
associates,  always  the  "willing  partner." 
Whenever  we  need  a  gathering  or  distribu- 
tion service,  all  we  have  to  do  Is  call  a  con- 
necting trucker  on  the  phone.  We  get  a  price 
from  him  representing  his  best  efficiencies 
and  we  work  together  to  give  the  customer 
the  best  service  possible.  Not  so  with  the 
railroads.  A  Deparment  of  Commerce  study 
last  year  confirmed  our  own  experience  that 
there  is  "marked  reluctance"  on  the  part  of 
railroads  to  join  with  water  carriers,  despite 
the  obvious  public  advantages 

We  have  struggled  with  this  problem  for 
many  years.  We  are  currently  mounting  a 
new  campaign,  through  our  trade  group,  the 
Water  Transport  Association,  to  appeal  to  the 
business  self-interest  of  shippers  and  rail- 
roads involved  in  particular  movements  of 
traffic.  Our  objective  Is  to  promote  the  most 
efficient  use  of  available  transport  resources. 
We  are  beginning  to  examine  a  series  of  case 
histories  of  particular  movements.  We  set 
aside  for  the  purposes  of  our  discussion  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  railroads  will 
cooperate.  We  assume  that  the  rail  carrier 
will  be  Just  as  friendly  a  business  "willing 
partner"  as  a  truck  line. 

I  would  stress  at  the  beginning  that  we 
are  not  thinking  in  terms  of  a  complaint 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
or  .1  long  excursion  through  the  courts.  We 
simply  want  a  busineEs  answer  to  a  business 
question:  why  would  it  not  make  sense  to 
coordinate  rail  and  river  service  on  this  par- 
ticular movement? 

I  am  going  to  discuss  two  such  movements 
which  appear  to  have  the  potential  for  a 
total  savings  of  at  least  $321,000  a  year.  Please 
note  that  I  do  not  say  saving  to  the  shipper. 
It  may  well  be  on  some  of  these  movements 
that  the  right  economic  decision  is  to  share 
these  savings  between  the  shipper  and  the 
connecting  railroad.  I  won't  make  this  Judg- 
ment here. 

In  an  analysis  of  the  rates  of  a  particular 
movement  a  serious  effort  must  be  made  to 
compare  like  with  like.  So  you  must  be 
prepared  for  discussion  in  considerable  de- 
tail. An  overall  rail  rate  from  A.  to  B.  may 
Include  truck  delivery  beyond  a  storage  depot. 
If  your  proposed  rate  does  not  also  Include 
that  service,  your  analysis  is  faulty. 

Now  to  my  first  case  history.  As  we  all 
know,  the  steel  mills  of  Pennsylvania  are  a 
major  source  of  oil  country  steel  pipe.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  about  220.000  tons  of  pipe  a 
year  move  between  Pennsylvania  and  Texas 
by  rail.  The  practice  of  the  trade  is  to  move 
the  pifje  from  Pennsylvania  to  various 
storage  yards  throughout  Texas.  Prom  these 
yards  it  is  moved  to  the  oil  wells  by  truck. 
We  have  selected  Odessa,  Texas,  an  impor- 
tant interior  point  of  storage  and  one  that  is 
typical  of  a  number  of  such  points  in  Texas. 
The  annual  tonnage  Is  in  excess  of  20.000 
tons  between  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  and  Odessa. 
The  present  rail  rate  is  S30.80  a  ton,  mini- 
mum weight  35  net  tons.  Our  analysis  shows 
a  potential  saving  of  $6.18  a  net  ton  using 
barge  as  far  as  Memphis,  Term,  down  the 


Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers   and  rail  from 
Memphis  to  Odessa. 

The  total  distance,  Pittsburgh  to  Odessa 
is  1582  rail  miles,  the  Memphis  to  Odessa 
distance  is  823  miles. 

We  make  the  assumption  that  we  have  to 
have  a  profitable  barge  rate,  a  profitable  rail 
rate  and  at  the  same  time  take  into  account 
all  appropriate  expenses  so  that  our  proposed 
rate  In  all  respects  provides  the  shipper  with 
as  acceptable  service  as  the  all-rail  service. 

Now  how  do  we  arrive  at  the  $6.18  cent 
saving? 

We  suggest  a  rate  of  $12.36  a  ton  as  a 
"wlUlng  partner"  connecting  rate.  First  of  .lU 
this  rate  is  the  western  division  of  the  pub- 
lished through  rate.  In  other  words  if  t!,e 
barge  line  were  a  connecting  railroad,  thit 
is  the  rate  we  would  be  entitled  to  receive. 
But,  more  Important,  the  division  is  a  profit- 
able one.  exceeding  fully  distributed  cost.  We 
don't  want  to  suggest  a  connecting  service 
which  relies  on  a  division  level  which  Is  on 
a  starvation  basis  for  the  railroads.  We  are 
assuming  and  relying  on  the  fact  that  t.-^e 
railroad  has  the  same  need  to  make  money 
as  anyone  else. 

What   then   are   the  factors  and  have  we 
taken  everything  into  account? 
They  look  like  this: 

(Per  ton  \ 
Present  all-rail  rate $30.80 

Barge      rate      from      Pittsburgh      to 

Memphis 4.73 

Rail    rate    from    Memphis    to   Odessa 

(above  fully  distributed  cost) 12.36 

Transfer  cost,  barge  to  rail  car l.oO 

Rail  charge  for  spotting  car  at  barge 

dock 2.00 

Unloading  and  storage  at  Odessa 1  60 

Truck    delivery    beyond    storage    at 

Odessa 


•3.00 


Total  for  barge-rail  service.. 


24.62 


6.18 


Indicated  saving  to  Odessa 

If  we  multiply  the  annual  volume  of  20.0no 
tons  times  the  $6  18  we  arrive  at  an  Indicated 
saving  of  $123,000  on  the  traffic  to  Odessa  ir 
you  assume  Odessa  is  typical  of  inland  pipe 
storage  situations  in  Texas  you  may  want  to 
think  of  the  $6.18  as  applying  to  the  220,000 
tons  annually  moving  between  Pennsylvania 
and  Texas.  We  might  have  to  vary  the  points 
of  transfer  to  Vlcksburg,  New  Orleans  or 
Houston,  but  there  may  be  a  potential  l:r 
$1,359,000  savings  or  more  in  over.".!!  freieb*- 
rate  coats.  I  was  here  concerned  to  show  that. 
even  with  a  long  haul  for  the  railroad,  sub- 
stantial savings  would  result.  I  believe  I  have 
demonstrated  that  the  very  low  barge  rate  '  f 
$4.76.  which  nevertheless  provides  the  bar?e 
line  with  a  reasonable  profit,  is  a  very  power- 
ful factor  in  arranging  alternative  and  mor" 
economical  routings. 

My  second  case  history  involves  a  com- 
modity much  In  demand  when  the  roads  ice 
over  In  the  winter  time — salt,  from  Avery 
Island.  La.  to  Portage.  Wisconsin,  via  a  trans- 
fer point  of  La  Crosse.  Wise,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River. 

We  are  not  dealing  here  with  a  high-rated 
comodlty  like  steel  pipe,  but  with  the  tradi- 
tional low  rates  associated  with  bulk  com- 
modities. Prom  Weeks,  La.,  the  rate  basing 
point,  to  Portage,  Wise.,  Is  1125  miles.  The 
total  present  rail  rate  is  $12.50  a  ton. 

Our  proposal  here  Is  for  a  $2.44  per  ton 
rate  lv  rail  for  110  miles  of  .service  from 
La  Crosse.  Wise,  to  Portage.  Tills  is  a  mileage 
pro-rate  of  the  division  the  railroads  receive 
for  the  371  miles  above  St.  Louis  on  this 
traffic.  This  is  not  an  ideal  way  to  develop 
a  "willing  partner"  relationship,  but  It  is 
valid  If  special  allowances  are  made  for  ter- 
minal costs.  But  as  I  have  said  before,  we 
are  not  proposing  to  take  the  railroads  to 
court  over  these  examples.  We  simply  want 
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to  start  a  meaningful  business  dialogue  with  ADDRESS       BY      VICE      PRESIDENT  It  depended  on  a  moral  commitment  .  .  . 

them  on  particular  movements.  HUMPHREY    BEFORE    THE    CITY  °"  planning  .  .  .  and  on  money  to  back  both 

The  factors  look  like  this:  CLUB  IN  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  PRO-      ""P,  „,„  ^ ^^     „  ,»,                ,»         . 

.per  ton)  posiNG   A   MARSHALL  PLAN   FOR  funds  onjf^ralatawrto  activate" WesU 

Present  all-rail  rate $12.50  AMVPTrAN  riTTFS  I  only  as  a  catalyst  to  activate  West- 

AMf.KlLAiN   LliltiC)  ern  Europe  6  own  human  and  material  re- 

B.trge  rate  from  Avery  Island  to  La  Mr.   SPARKMAN.   Mr.   President,   on  ^°li'vf*^^        ,                ,        ,         ,    ,.  .  ,„, 

o-osse  ,at  Voth  of  a  cent  per  ton  ju,y  2.  in  a  speech  at  Cleveland.  Vice  ao^i^r^rt^/'^Tst^rn'^E^^o^p^erera^L'^'^S 

Tr^8flr'co6r'bwg;"to"VairaV"La  President   Humphrey   proposed   a   Mar-  period.  This  sum  was  less  by  far  than  the 

c^s"                                                       "5  ^^^'^  ^^^^  ^°'"  American  cities.  Briefly,  cost  to  us— or  to  Europe-of  economic  chaos 

Extra  rairt^mUnaTaifowance'and  ear        '  "^^  Vice  President  proposes  a  National  .  .     or  utter  despair  ...  or  violence  or  an- 

sootting  cost  .                               ..      2  00  Urban  Development  Bank  which  would  other  war. 

R.U1  rate.  La  CroMe  to'portagellllll       2.  H  get    started    with    an    appropriation    of  Our  money  did  not  buy  a  new  Europe.  Nor 

.  Federal   funds,   but   which   would   ulti-  ^"t'V  „^" J"^' f '""^'^ ''^''^  """VJ'-  ,  . 

Total  barge-rail  service 10.30  mately    be    financed    through    federally  ^Jn   new  Europe                "^^^ 

inrti^otin^  .«v.r,„                         "T^  guarantCcd   bonds  sold   by  the  bank  to  n  generated  a  far  greater  amount  of  Eu- 

Indlcatlng  saving 2.20  private    investors.    The    national    bank  ropcan  capital. 

The  annual  volume  is  about  90.000  tons  would  charter  regional  banks  for  specific  It  put  Jobless  people  on  the  job  of  rebulld- 

and  hence  the  annual  saving  Indicated  Is  metropolitan  areas.  These  regional  banks  'ng. 

$198,000.        .  ^       ^        .       ^  .    ^,          .  would  make  available  credit  to  both  pub-  And  it  was  used  with  enormous  efficiency 

Let  me  point  out  again  that  this  saving  ,.            ,   orivate  bori'owers  for  Drosrams  'because   of    carefully    coordinated    planning 

need    not   necesarily    accrue   entirely   to   the  "?,.^J}°  ^  V^  ,   ^i  f„  IT^  cclr^Hol  t^  ,,,-T^^^  by  the  European  nations  themselves, 

shipper.  The  railroads  carry  bulk  commodi-  whicn  are  louna  10  oe  esseniiaa  to  ui  oan  ^0^,^,  jnuiatlve.  careful  planning,  coordl- 

ues  at  very  low  rates.  It  is  unheard  of  to  development,  but  which  cannot  be  finan-  ^ated  policy,  strict  priorities,   and   massive 

carry   a   commodity   like   salt   at   fully   dis-  ced  through  any  other  means.  commitment — these    techniques    brought    a 

tributed  cost.  But  there  is  in  this  barge-rail  Mr.  President,  the  pi'oposal  made  by  new  Europe  from  the  ashes  of  World  War   II. 

relationship  a  potential  for  a  rail  charge  at  Vice  President  Humphrey  is  an  interest-  These  are  also  the  requirements  for  per- 

the  fully  distributed  cost  of  $3/i3  a  ton.  If  ^                  ^^^  ^,^3  ^^^at  I  know  will   re-  Meeting  the  American  city, 

the  rail  rate  from  La  Crosse  to  Portage  were  f        ,      „t.„rit1nn  and  ronslrierfltion  of  ^^e  Marshall  Plan  produced  a  quick  and 

$3.73  there  would  still  be  a  saving  of  .91  centa  ^eive  the  attention  and  consiaeration  01  ^,^,^,^  impact^not  only  in  bricks  and  mor- 

for  the  shipper.  Rate  cases  have  been  fought  those  of  us  who  are  concerned  about  the  Jar   but   m   people's   lives, 

all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  saving  problems  of  our  cities.  The  initial  investment  was   large  enough, 

of  50  cents.  I    ask    unanimous    consent    that    the  and    the    vision    grand    enougli.    to    inspire 

That's   enough   of   closely    reasoned   rate  speech  by  the  Vice  President  be  pi'lnted  hope  ...  to  show   that  the   job  could    be 

analysis  for  one  paper.  By  the  end   of  the  \^  j^g  Record.  done  ...  to  gener.%te  the  will  for  self-help 

year  we   hope   to  have   twenty   examples   of  There  being   no  objection    tlie  speech  which  brought  Europe  to  self-sufficiency  and 

'''i'womd  like   to  stress  one  other  impor-  ^vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  P'^hTsTs"  ihe  necessary  element  in  a  nation- 

tant  factor  in  this  analysis.  What  we  have  as  follows:  ^ide  attack  on  the  urban  problem  in  Amer- 

constructed   in   this   paper   assumes   a  nor-  .'\  Marshali,  Plan  for  America's  Cirres  ica  today. 

mal  arms-length  relationship.  We  are  making  (Remarks    by    Vice    President    HrBERX    H.  There  has  In  recent  years  been  an  unprec- 

the  assumption   that   the   railroads   will   do  HuMPHREYbefore  the  City  Club  in  Cleve-  edented  direction  of  federal  funds  and  ef- 

for  us  exactly  what  they  do  for  their  con-  j^^d  Ohio  Julv  2  1968)  fort*  to  the  problems  of  the  cities, 

necting  railroads,  no  more  and  no  less.  '       '           '        ■     '  ._.„„.„    .^,„,  !,„„„„„.,  A  new  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 

Let   us    suppose    however,     that    a    par-  What  happens  m  America  s  cities  happens  Dg^.^iopment   has   been   set   uA^nd   a   De- 

tifular  railroad   marketing  division   were   to          .»  1     J?*  ..              1  »        <   ,  r     i^   ^i»i=.  partment  of  Transportation,   with   responsl- 

become  interested  in  the  potential  of  those  ,    "  f  ^   "'^   '^"''''/^          .   m  ^i    "  ,„n,  ,!!  bllitles    that    bear    directly    on    the    urban 

very  low  barge  charges.  Let  us  suppose  that  ^^'^^  ^^^  character  of  our  civilization  will  be  problem. 

a  particular  railroad  were  to  begin  to  con-  ^^'^^^^-  .      „,„     .^.^    ^^„.    A„o,.^a„  ho,,,^^  A    Model  Cities  Program  is  now   funding 

sider  what  could  be  done  if  the   bent  effi-  ^^  '^  ".f""^  ""'"^^  that  American  democ-  comprehensive    planning    efforts    in    .cium 

clencies  of  railroading,  the  best  efficiencies  of  ra^V  wUl  either  succeea  or  lail.  neighborhoods  of  75  cities— 150  next  vear. 

terminalling  and  of  barging  were  to  be  Joined  ^^  is  there  that  the  American  dream-the  planning  under  Model  Cities  Is  done  where 

^''^"^^"-  lf,^«,    .    H„^.n„    !^n    n,^^.^    'not   h!  i^  should  be  done-ln  the  community.  The 

We  would  then  begin  to  look  for  the  high  together   in   harmony- v.  Ill   or   will    not   be  p,^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  pians-to  take  account 

volume    movement    which    would    Justify    a  '^^ll^^l,„^„^  „„,v,i„^o  „«•  „,„  ^,,,„.   t.^Ho„  of  housing,    Jobs,  education,  transportation, 

continuous  shuttle  service  by  rail  in  either  Jhe  urgent  problems  of  our  cities  t^ay  ^^^^^^^  recreation  and  open  spaces,  Vnd  their 

unit  trains  or  multiple  car  lots,   10  cars  of  ^^e    evident    to   anyone   who    tries    to   walk  interrelationship 

100  tons  each  would  fill  one  barge.  Applying  '"  .^^^'^,;.    '  °IJ^''^1'!  ,  „„°'  "^^^f  ?L,;„V°,'"  The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 

the  best  new  rail   technology,  the  railroad  ^nd  ^  quiet  pai^k,  or  a  home,  or  a  hospital,  ^^  jggg  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  Congress,  will  initiate 

might  then  greatly  improve   the  utilization  °",3^^„^^°°ii'^^"'L,  °  fl.t.^                             ,nH  ^^    unprecedented    ten-year    housing    cam- 

of   its   equipment,    loading   his    freight   car  ^ZfrnT^^nZntliTfl^lilri^l^^^^  paign  t!o  produce  26  million  homes.  6  million 

twice  a  week  instead  of  the  Industrv  average  ghetto  have  become  so  familiar  that  detail-  ^j  °^^^  federally  isslsted 

cf  16.2  tunes  a  year.  Even  if  the  rate  were  '°^^^^,'" '! '^/^'i^^''-.^^^  in^rwlfJlri"'.".^  ^  '^^P^  that  th;  events  of  the  next  vear. 

at  a  fairly  generous  level  of  8 'lOths  or  9  lOths  J^^„*'^"^^;,f„Vt ?,fM\^'^,,i'J  ^^^Jl!^^^^^  especially   in  Vietnam.   v^lU  let   us  advance 

of  a  cent  for  a  200  or  300  mile  haul  the  rail-  -'"fl  ^^  Washington— is  that  a  great  deal  is  ^^^^^  schedule 

road  might  be  looking  at  annual  revenues  of  '^emg    done.    There    have    been    substantial  ^^^    Economic    Opportunity    Act  .  .  .  the 

?18.000    to   $27,000    per   car   instead    of   the  eajPf;  Manpower      Development      and       Training 

nulustry  average  of  $4,900.  But  we  are  far  short  of  the  mark.  As  a  ^ct      .  .  the  Education  Acts  ...  the  Health 

That's  Just  on  a  one-way  movement.  Sup-  nation  we  haven  t  given  this  job  the  priority  ^cts  .  .  .  improvements  in  the  Social  Secu- 

pose  further,  a  "willing  partner"  relationship      '*  ^,^^' ^^J'*'..  _^  ^.^ .,    .     ^„„  ntv  Act  and  manv  more,  have  had  a  sub- 

had   developed    to  the   point  at   which   the  ^^Z,    ,TZ!J    u^l    .^^r^^L^r^^^  stantial  impact  on  the  problems  of  the  cities, 

barge  lines  would  be  actively  seeking  a  back-  v^hat    it    eosts-both    in    resources    and    In  ^^^    ^^^^^    ^jj    still    appear    as    scattered 

haul  to  fit  into  the  original  movement.  Now  contmitment.  efforts 

we  have  a  two-way  shuttle  movement.  The  ^^VifinTJiulnw  ^^y.^^^^^fr^.ZlJ^^°^~'  No«"  ^'^  must  concentrate  and  coordinate 

iavings  to  the  public  might  be  even  greater,  or  think  we  know— what  we  are  against.  ^^^  efforts 

ftlthough  the  earnings  from  the  rate  to  the  We  are  less  clear  about  what  we  are  for.  _      houses?    How   manv   schools? 

railroad  and  the  barge  line  might  be  higher.  We  have  declared  a  war  on  poverty.  But  how  man v  heaUh^f^e  c^ntlrs™ 

Whether  it  is  in  transportation  or  In  the  ^.'e  stUl  need  a  crusade  for  opportunity.  whTn,  wh.i  ?<=  tb«  tlme^Le, 

manufacture  of  chewing  gum  a  high  volume  We  are  against  slums.  But  should  we  wipe  „„„",,"",,!/. ^t 9 

means  a  low  unit  cost.  Railroads  and  water  them  out  or  rebuild  them  or  both?  «ow  mucn  win  it  cost . 

carriers  are  natural  partners  for  high  volume  We  realize   increasingly   that  the  city   It-  ^t  will  cost  money— a  great  deal  of  it. 

movements.  self  Is  not  the  problem.  The  city  Is  only  the  To  help  solve  the  central  problems  of  fl- 

The  Water  Transport  Association  is  now  Place  where   a   score   of   different  problems  nanclng,  I  propose  the  creation  of  a  National 

eetting  down  to  brass  tacks  on  its  "willing  converge.    And    wp   have   not   yet   developed  Urban  Development  Bank,  financed  through 

partner"  campaign.  We  need  a  lot  of  help  that   central,    unifying   Idea   which    will    be  subscription  of  private   funds, 

i'rom    shippers,    carriers    and    engineers    to  ^  rallying  point  for  action.  I  propose  federal  underwriting  of  the  un- 

apply  "the  art  of  directing  the  great  sources  That  Is  why  I  have  called  for  a  Marshall  usual  "risk"  elements  which  are  Inevitably 

^i    power  in  nature   for   the  use   and  con-  Plan  for  America's  cities.  going  to  be  involved  in  meeting  the  hardest 

enience  of  man,  as  the  means  of  produc-  The  Marshall  Plan  was  effective  in  West-  and  most  critical  urban  problems. 

tion  and  traffic  in  states,  both  for  external  ern  Europe,  above  all.  because  of  its  concen-  Such  a  bank  would  have  enough  borrowing 

and  internal  trade."  tratlon  on  a  clear  and  feasible  purpose.  and  lending  authority  to  do  the  Job.  And  we 
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are  talking  here  about  billons  of  dollars  each 
year. 

An  appropriation  of  f 
get   the   bank   started 
funds  would  come  from  f^ 
bonds,   to  be  sold  by 
Investors. 

It  would  provide  for 
tlclpatlon  in  the  bank's 

Affiliated  regional  banks 
by  the  National  Bank  for  ^peclflc  metropoli- 
tan areas. 

Regional  bank  funds  w 
both  public  and  private 
grams  which  cannot  be  flr^noed  through  any 
other  means,  but  which  a  re  found  essential 
to  urban  development. 

They  would  be  avallabU  ,  at  varying  Inter- 
est rates  depending  on  th  circumstances  of 
the  need,  to  finance  or  hel  i  finance  publlcly- 
spwnsored  projects — espeo  EJly.  but  not  ex- 
clusively, In  the  Inner  cl1  es. 

These  regional  banks  w  uld  aid  In  the  fi- 
nancing of  public  facllltu  I  of  all  types  and 
would  Include: 

Funding  of  nonprofit  neighborhood  de- 
velopment corporations:    | 

Ouarahteed  loans,  madd[  through  conven- 
tional private  lenders,  tak  Inner  city  and 
metropoUtan-wlde  develoj  nent; 

Loans  to  Inner  city  a  nail  businessmen 
whose  contribution  to  th«  economy  of  their 
communities  Is  now  Umll  ed  by  lack  of  fi- 
nancing; 

Funding  of  quasi-public  housing  develop- 
ment corporations. 

Regional  banks  would  provide  technical 
management  assistance  li  urban  planning 
and  development. 

The  establishment  of  a  f  Htlonal  Urban  De- 
velopment Bank  with  an  issured  source  of 
funds  would  facilitate  aq^  encourage  long- 
range  planning  for  met 
velopment — planning  no 
uncertainties  of  the  an 
process. 

Congressional  survelUan 
talned  in  appropriations 
entlal  between  market  an 
technical  assistance  and  o 
for   community   and   me' 
ments. 

Regional  Bank  Boards 
resentatlon  of  local  goverdmente.  as  well  as 
the  broad  spectrum  of  the  population — white 
and  black,  rich  and  poor,  ^rther  community 
participation  would  be  enpouraged  through 
direct  equity  Investment  i  In  the  Regional 
Bank  by  the  people  thems^flves. 

This  Is  essentially  a  program  for  federal 
underwriting  of  loans.  i 

This  Is  even  more  essen||ally  a  prof>osal  to 
commit  ourselves,  as  a  country,  to  paying 
whatever  is  the  cost  no6|  Just  saving,  but 
of  perfecting,  our  cities.      / 

I  shall  ask  Congress  »d  the  people  of 
America  to  make  this  coniiltment. 

I  will  urge  that  meeting  the  needs  of 
America's  cities  be  made}  in  effect  a  prior 
Uen  on  the  additional  several  billions  which 
we  will  realize  each  year  In  increased  revenues 
from  present  taxes  on  oi*  vastly-expanded 
national  Income.  | 

I  win  urge.  too.  that  we  Ise.  on  these  prob- 
lems, a  fair  share  of  thev'peace  dividend" 
which  can  be  ours — If  w4  are  steadfast  In 
our  determination  to  achj 
settlement  In  Paris — and  I 
mutual  deescalatlon  In  th* 
arms  race  between  our  nat 
Union.  ( 

Now  let  me  make  this  Q(iually  clear:  Any 
single  proposal  must  not  (diminish  to  any 
degree  whatsoever  the  ot^er  efforts  which 
are  essential  to  meet  the  /hrban  crisis. 

Social  progress  In  our  fra^  enterprise  econ- 
omy has  never  been — nor  ^hould  It  be — pri- 
marily a  responsibility  of  ^he  public  sector. 

Private  business,  labor,  banks.  Industry. 
and  our  universities  must  assume  their  full 
share  of  the  urban  development  burden. 

And  we  must  create  nfw  mechanisms  to 
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stimulate  private   Investment   to  meet  our 
social  priorities. 

If  we  are  to  perfect  our  cities  within  the 
traditions  of  American  free  enterprise,  much 
of  the  money — and  much  of  the  Initiative — 
must  come  from  the  private  sector. 

Six  out  of  seven  Jobs  In  our  economy  are 
in  the  private  sector. 

Housing  Is  almost  entirely  a  private  Indus- 
try In  America. 

Most  of  the  new  buildings  are  designed  by 
private  architects,  built  by  private  contrac- 
tors, and  paid  for  by  private  concerns. 

I  am  for  keeping  it  that  way.  I  think  we 
can. 

The  life  Insurance  companies  of  America 
have  made  an  important  start,  not  only  with 
their  bllllon-dollar  commitment  to  build 
Inner-clty  housing  and  create  Jobs,  but  also 
with  the  television  documentary  we  saw  last 
week  on  the  dimensions  of  our  urban 
challenge. 

The  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  Is 
ahead  of  schedule  with  pledges  to  hire  and 
train  the  hard-core  unemployed. 

Business  leaders  In  many  of  our  cities  have 
Joined  together  In  urban  coalitions  to  begin 
improving  their  total  communities. 

This  is  only  a  beginning. 

We  can  never  build  the  cities  we  need 
without  the  full  commitment  of  private  en- 
terprise. 

We  must,  therefore,  be  prepared  to  offer 
financial  and  tax  Incentives  to  engage  the 
enormous  power  of  the  private  sector. 

We  must  also  offer  these  incentives.  In 
addition  to  schools  and  first-class  public 
services,  i«  magnets  to  draw  new  Industry 
and  populations  to  the  smaller  city  and  new 
town — which  can  become  the  well-planned 
metropolis  of  tomorrow. 

We  are  dependent  on  the  vigorous  exer- 
cise of  private  Ingenuity,  modern  business 
methods,  free  enterprise  to  do  most  of  the 
Job  in  our  cities. 

There  must  clearly  be  a  reordering  and 
simplification  of  the  local,  state,  and  fed- 
eral structures  for  administering  the  pro- 
grams that  are  needed  for  urban  and  human 
redevelopment. 

To  begin  to  control  the  forces  of  urban- 
ization, we  must  develop  planning  on  an 
area-wide  scale.  We  must  avoid  the  Irra- 
tional patchworks  that  have  marked  our 
urban  growth  patterns. 

No  matter  what  the  federal  government 
does,  however,  the  consequences  of  urban 
disorganization  cannot  be  avoided  until  lo- 
calities recognize  and  accept  their  common 
destiny. 

Constitutional  reform  and  modernization 
of  county  and  municipal  government  are  no 
longer  subjects  for  academic  debate  and  edi- 
torial discussion.  They  are  Imperatives  If  our 
democracy  is  to  survive. 

Councils  of  governments — regional  associa- 
tions whose  members  are  the  governmental 
units  of  the  metropolitan  area — can  provide 
an  effective  forum  for  attacking  those  prob- 
lems whose  solutions  demand  Inter-govern- 
mental cooperation  and  coordination — law 
enforcement,  transportation,  air  pollution, 
sanitation  and  garbage  dlsp>osal,  and  employ- 
ment. 

As  difficult  as  it  will  be.  the  next  president 
must  undertake  a  fundamental  reorganiza- 
tion of  all  federal  urban  activities. 

We  must  provide  a  structure  which  re- 
wards Innovation  and  a  desire  to  act — not 
one  which  slowly  drains  and  destroys  the 
enthusiasm,  effectiveness,  and  vision  of 
urban  leaders. 

Then  there  Is  the  problem  of  construction 
standards  and  technology — one  of  many 
places  where  we  need  uniform  codes  and 
state  laws. 

We  shall  never  meet  our  national  housing 
goals  so  long  as  5.000  local  Jurisdictions  apply 
different  bulldlng-code  standards. 

Federal  housing  assistance,  whether  In  the 
form  of  direct  grants,  loans,  or  mortgage  In- 
surance, should  be  contingent  on  the  mod- 


ernization of  local  land-use  laws  and  build- 
ing codes. 

I  urge,  too,  the  adoption  of  the  plain 
principle  of  public  administrative  respon- 
sibility: that  the  worst  problems  get  the  first 
attention. 

In  most  cities  today,  public  services  .ire 
poorest  where  needs  are  greatest. 

Schools  are  weakest  where  learning  is 
hardest.  This  Is  wrong. 

Garbage  collection  is  slowest  where  the 
rats  arc. 

Building  codes  are  not  enforced  where  The 
conditions  they  were  designed  to  prevent  :ire 
most  prevalent. 

Where  health  problems  are  most  severe, 
medical  facilities  and  personnel  are  iPi^t 
adequate-   and  often  the  most  expensive 

Mr.  Mayor.  City  CouncUmen.  Taxpayers:  it 
Is  time  to  change  that  pattern.  I  don't  sug- 
gest  we  Impair  city  services  in  the  better 
neighborhoods.  I  only  say:  We  must  make 
these  ser%ice8  available  to  all  our  citizen.^ 

But  these  courses  of  action — essential  ro 
progress — only  make  feasible  the  truly  critif  ai 
element:  The  motivation  and  capacity  :f'r 
effective  action  In  the  community  itself. 

The  last  several  years  have  demonstrated 
the  striking  ability  of  citizens  to  assume 
major  responsibility  for  shaping  their  own 
destinies — on  their  block.  In  their  neighbor- 
hood, and  throughout  their  city. 

Persons  supposedly  lacking  sophlstlcatid 
training  and  preparation  for  community 
leadership  have  mounted  some  of  our  most 
successful  and  broadly-supported  urban  pro- 
grams. 

Cleveland:  Now!  Is  a  foremost  example 
of  the  creative  role  which  people  can  assume 
in  saving  a  city.  Under  Mayor  Carl  Stokes' 
leadership,  this  is  a  community  team  In  lic- 
tlon— and  achieving  results. 

But  in  many  places  this  popular  lnltl:itl\e 
has  been  thwarted — by  lack  of  operating 
funds — by  an  unresponsive  or  even  hostile 
bureaucracy  In  city  hall,  the  state  capltol  or 
Washington —by  unrealistic  sets  of  rules, 
guidelines,  regulations  and  procedures. 

Whether  the  vehicle  Is  a  community  cor- 
poration, neighborhood  council,  or  clty-wlQe 
planning  body,  we  must  prove  our  faith  m 
democracy  by  getting  people  Into  the  act. 

New  forms  of  neighborhood  government 
must  be  considered  by  state  legislatures  ur.d 
city  councils. 

I  call  particularly  on  those  who  are  young 
to  bring  their  capacities  for  Invention,  for 
faith,  for  commitment,  and  for  human  com- 
passion, to  the  task  of  recreating  cities  that 
have  gotten  old  before  their  time. 

Let  today's  young  people  prove  themselves 
as  the  generation  of  city  builders. 

I  propose  no  miracles. 

I  make  no  promises  that  cannot  be  kept. 

I  have  no  promises  that  cannot  be  kept. 

I  have  been  the  mayor  of  a  great  city.  I 
know  the  weakness  as  well  as  the  virtue  of 
civic  pride  .  .  .  how  easy  It  Is  to  start  some- 
thing— and  how  hard  to  finish  It. 

I  know  that  stopping  what  Is  going  on  in 
our  cities  today  Is  like  stopping  cancer. 

But  I  know,  too,  that  the  American  city 
Is  not  going  to  die. 

I  know  every  mistake  we  have  made  in 
building  our  cities  Is  a  human  mistake — 
which  means  It  Is  within  human  capacity  to 
correct. 

We  have  everything  It  takes  to  recreate 
our  cities  .  .  .  not  in  "Gleaming  Alabaster  " 
but  surely   "Undlmmed   by  Human   Tear?" 

There  Is  no  need — and  It  will  compound 
our  previous  error — to  settle  for  minimum 
housing,  minimum  health,  minimum  wages 
and  employment,  minimum  schools,  mini- 
mum neighborhoods. 

We  don't  believe  In  a  minimum  American — 
and  we  won't  fight  hard  enough  if  that  Is  all 
we  are  after. 

We  believe — and  we  will  fight  for  that 
belief — In  creating  an  urban  environment 
that  calls  forth  the  best  quality  in  every 
person  .  .  .  that  liberates  the  human  spirit. 
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What  Is  at  stake  today  Is  not  the  urban — 
but  the  human  condition. 

We  propose  not  to  Improve — but  to  per- 
fect— that  condition. 

I  say  we  can. 

I  say  we  will. 

I  say  we  can  build  an  America  that  may 
be  seen  throughout  the  world,  and  by  us, 
as  Carl  Sandburg  saw  her: 

"I  see  America,  not  In  the  setting  sun  of  a 
black  night  of  despair  ahead  of  us.  I  see 
America  in  the  crimson  light  of  a  rising  sun 
fresh  from  the  burning,  creative  hand  of  god. 
I  see  great  days  ahead,  great  days  possible  to 
men  and  women  of  will  and  vision." 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  .state- 
ments of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama.  It  w  as  a  matter  of  rejoicing  and 
threat  happiness  to  me  that  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident came  into  my  home  city  of  Cleve- 
land and  delivered  his  magnificent  ad- 
dress, and  pointed  to  the  path  and  the 
way  that  should  be  followed  for  the  wel- 
fare and  advancement  of  our  Nation  and 
Its  people.  His  proposals  for  a  Marshall 
plan  for  the  cities  of  America  should  be 
considered  by  Congress  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity. In  his  speech  in  Cleveland  the 
Vice  President  again  clearly  showed  his 
thorough  understanding  of  the  problems 
afflicting  our  cities  and  his  profound  con- 
cern for  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
live  in  metropolitan  areas.  I  commend 
him  for  his  leadership  in  urging  a  nation- 
wide attack  on  the  urban  problem  in 
America  today. 


policy."  They  Include  (1)  a  shift  In  our  ap- 
proach to  the  Communist  World  from  "con- 
frontation and  containment  to  .  .  .  recon- 
ciliation and  peaceful  engagement."  (2)  a 
top  priority  focus  on  improving  relations 
with  Western  Europe.  Eastern  Europe,  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  (3)  positive  encour- 
agement to  Communist  China  to  become  a 
"responsible,  participating  member  of  the 
community  of  nations."  In  the  developing 
world.  Humphrey  would  fulfill  existing  secu- 
rity commitments,  but  with  the  firm  Insist- 
ence that  "any  threatened  country"  have 
"the  support  of  the  people."  At  the  same 
time,  he  would  build  for  the  future,  calling 
for  "a  steady  increase  rather  than  a  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  aid  we  make  available." 
Finally,  the  Vice  President  would  have  Con- 
gress and  the  people  play  a  greater  role  in 
shaping  this  country's  foreign  policy. 

All  these  proposals  make  eminent  sense. 
Insofar  as  Humphrey  spells  them  out.  The 
Vice  President  would  do  well  to  provide  addi- 
tional detail  as  the  campaign  progresses. 

For  now,  it  is  enough  to  note  the  fact  that 
the  Vice  President  has  succeeded  in  staking 
out  his  own  foreign  policy  position.  We  hope 
that  his  future  statements  so  aptly  combine 
Independence  with  sense. 


A  HUMPHREY  FOREIGN   POLICY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "A 
Humphrey  Foreign  Policy."  published  in 
the  Evening  Star  of  yesterday.  The  pro- 
ix)sal  of  the  distinguished  Vice  President 
deals  with  matters  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing in  the  Senate  for  years  and  concerns 
our  relationship  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Humphrey  Foreign  Policy 

The  presidential  campaign  oratory  so  far, 
:o  the  extent  that  it  touched  foreign  affairs, 
has  focused  mainly  on  the  Vietnam  War. 
This  Is  natural.  But  it  harjlly  aids  the  public 
In  the  selection  of  a  leader  at  this  critical 
hour  in  the  nation's  history. 

Into  this  void.  Vice  President  Humphrey, 
seeking  to  establish  himself  as  his  own  man, 
has  Just  Issued  what  his  campaign  head- 
quarters describes  as  a  "major,  far-reaching 
foreign  policy  statement."  It  is  aU  of  that, 
and  meticulously  drafted  too.  In  the  Star's 
view,  moreover,  It  Is  a  first  rate  statement — 
both  for  what  It  says,  and  what  it  doesn't 
say. 

The  Vice  President  could  have  assuaged 
vocal  elements  within  the  Democratic  Party 
by  calling  for  a  return  to  fortress  America. 
That  he  did  not  Is  a  credit  both  to  the  man 
himself  and  his  firm  grasp  of  political  reali- 
ties. No  one  wotild  believe  that  this  proven 
internationalist  would  have  the  United  States 
opt  out  of  world  affairs — whatever  that  might 
mean. 

Now  for  what  he  did  say.  Humphrey  has 
done  no  less  than  set  forth  suggested  guide- 
posts  for  "the  next  era  in  American  foreign 


LT.  COMDR.  WILLIAM  W.  GENTRY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1389. H.R.  5815. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
5815  >  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Comdr.  Wil- 
liam W.  Gentry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1411),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ptraposE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  relieve  William  W.  Gentry,  a  retired  Navy 
lieutenant  commander  of  Springfield,  Va..  of 
liability  in  the  amount  of  $4,643.10.  repre- 
senting payments  of  retired  pay  in  the  period 
from  November  24.  1965.  to  October  23,  1966, 
while  he  was  employed  by  a  corporation 
which  performed  contract  work  for  the 
United  States.  The  bill  would  authorize  the 
payment  of  any  amounts  paid  or  withheld 
by  reason  of  the  circumstances  of  Lieutenant 
Commander  Gentry's  employment  by  the  firm 
and  the  limitation  on  retired  pay. 

STATEMENT 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  set  forth  In  the 
House  rep)ort  on  this  legislation  and  are  as 
follows: 

"The  Department  of  the  Navy  in  its  report 
to  the  committee  on  the  bill  indicated  that 
It  supports  the  bill  with  the  amendments 
recommended  In  the  Navy  rep>ort.  The  Comp- 
troller General  In  his  report  to  the  com- 
mittee stated  that  relief  Is  a  matter  for  the 
Congrecs  to  determine  and  made  no  recom- 
mendation concerning  the  bill. 

"The  bill  H.B.  5815,  was  the  subject  of  a 
subcommittee  hearing  on  March  8.  1968.  The 
testimony  at  that  hearing  established  that 
Lieutenant  Commander  Gentry  retired  from 
the  Navy  in  1965  and  became  associated  with 
a  construction  firm  in  Springfield.  Va.  As  is 
indicated  in  the  Navy  Department  report. 
Lieutenant  Commander  Gentry,  as  a  nominal 
vice  president  of  ConstrucTech  Corp.,  signed 


certain  bids  and  other  contract  documents 
relating  to  contracts  between  the  corpora- 
tion and  the  Navy.  It  appears  that  the  con- 
tracts in  question  were  advertised  for  open 
competitive  bidding  and  were  awarded  to  the 
corporation  as  low  bidder  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Gentry,  In  signing  the  documents, 
did  not  Identify  himself  as  a  naval  officer.  At 
the  hearing,  Mr.  Gentry  described  the  nature 
of  the  contract  procedures  followed  by  the 
company  for  which  he  worked  The  contracts 
were  competitive  bid  contracts.  These  were 
sealed  bids  which  were  submitted  to  the 
Government  and  opened  publicly.  The  Navy 
report  observes  that  Mr.  Gentry  apparently 
made  no  personal  contact  with  any  official  of 
the  Navy  concerning  the  awarding  of  the 
contracts  and  was  not  Identified  by  the  Navy 
as  a  retired  officer  until  after  the  contracts 
had  been  awarded. 

"At  the  subcommittee  hearing,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  ascertained  that 
Mr.  Gentry  had  attempted  to  familiarize  him- 
self with  applicable  law  and  regulations  con- 
cerning his  employment  following  retire- 
ment. The  services  provide  officers  who  retire 
with  a  pamphlet  outlining  the  laws  which 
apply  to  retired  Individuals  and.  In  particu- 
lar, laws  which  may  limit  or  bar  certain  types 
of  employment  This  latter  category  Includes 
the  laws  concerning  dual  compensation  or 
dual  employment  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Gentry  was  aware  of  the  dual 
compensation  restriction  but  did  not  under- 
stand that  engaging  in  contracting  In  the 
manner  he  ultimately  did  as  an  employee  of 
the  Virginia  corporation  would  be  subject  to 
restrictions  and  result  In  the  loss  of  retired 
pay  At  the  hearing  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  circumstances  which  resulted  in  his  be- 
ing denied  retired  pay  for  the  period  of  the 
contracts  was  that  he  had  been  authorized 
by  the  corporation  to  sign  the  bids  which 
were  sealed  and  submitted  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  upon  acceptance  had  signed  the 
contract  Involved.  This  is  referred  to  in  the 
departmental  report  which  also  observes  that 
statements  made  by  him  indicate  that  he  ac- 
cepted in  good  faith  and  that  he  was  un- 
aware that  his  signing  of  the  documents 
might  be  subject  to  question. 

"Lieutenant  Commander  Gentry's  retired 
pay  was  administratively  stopped  by  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  on  August  8,  1966, 
pursuant  to  37  U.S.C.  801(0.  and  the  prec- 
edent provided  in  the  Comptroller  General's 
decision  of  November  9.  1959  (39  Comp.  Gen. 
366  (Cotter)).  Subsequently,  the  Gentry 
case  was  considered  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral In  decision  &  160236  of  December  2,  1966. 
In  that  decision,  it  was  held  that  Lieutenant 
Commander  Gentry  was  not  entitled  to  re- 
tired pay  during  any  part  of  the  period 
between  November  30.  1965.  and  October  30. 
1966.  which  was  the  period  when  one  or 
more  of  the  contracts  signed  by  Lieuten- 
ant Commander  Gentry  were  In  effect  and 
ConstrucTech  Corp.  was  engaged  in  perform- 
ance of  the  contracts. 

"The  Navy  report  observes  that  It  appears 
that  Lieutenant  Commander  Gentry's  case 
is  analogous  to  the  cases  of  Rear  Adm.  Carl 
H.  Cotter.  CEC.  U.S.  Navy  (ret.)  (discussed 
In  30  Comp.  Gen.  336  (1959)  and  of  Rear 
Adm.  Walter  B.  Davidson.  U.S.  Navy  (ret.) 
(discussed  in  42  Comp.  Gen.  32  (1962)).  In 
each  of  these  cases,  the  'selling'  activity  of 
the  retired  officer  concerned  consisted  of 
signing  bids,  contracts,  or  other  contractual 
documents  with  the  Navy  without  actual 
contact  with  personnel  of  the  Navy,  the  pur- 
chasing uniformed  service.  In  each  case  re- 
tired pay  was  withheld  pursuant  to  the 
then  effective  civil  'selling'  statute.  In  the 
Cotter  and  Davidson  cases,  however,  the  pay 
withheld  was  restored  by  Congress  through 
private  relief  legislation  (Cotter.  Private  Law 
87-196  and  87^77-  Davidson.  Private  Law 
88-131).  The  committee  feels  that  the  previ- 
ous two  cases  establish  a  basis  for  relief  in 
this  instance  It  can  also  be  noted  that  Mr. 
Gentry  was  employed  in  relatively  small 
contract    operations   by   a   new    corporation 
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which  had  Just  begun  opiratlons  and  there 
Is  no  Indication  of  any  iii|proper  activity  or 
allegation  of  improper  coi|duct  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Gentry.  The  situation  Is  merely  that 
the  law  provides  for  a  bat  to  persons  in  Mr. 
Gentry's  retired  status  ^om  engaging  in 
■selling,"  a  term  which  h|^  been  applied  to 
contract  activity  of  this  tyj^." 

The  committee,  after  a  Review  of  all  of  the 
foregoing,  concurs  in  the  a|:tlon  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  recommends  that  the 
bill,  H.R.  5815,  be  considered  favorably. 

The   VICE    PRESIDEKT.    The    bill   Is 

open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  iHR.  5815)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

THE  CALEHDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr;;  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  portions  of  the 
calendar,  beginning  witfc  Calendar  No. 
1397,  up  to  and  Includiog  Calendar  No. 
1408. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ARGOS  NATIONAL  FSSH  HATCH- 
ERY, INDIRA 

The  bill  (H.R.  10923  >  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  the 
Argos  National  Fish  Hatchery  in  Indi- 
ana to  the  Izaak  Walton  League  was 
considered,  ordered  to  al  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  |iave  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerp^  from  the  re- 
port I  No.  1418),  explainiig  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objectjbn.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pt"RI»OSE  OF  TMli^BIM. 

The  Argos  National  Flab  Hatchery  was 
donated  to  the  US.  Governjtnent  In  1935  by 
the  Izaak  Walton  Leaguef  of  America.  In 
1954,  for  reasons  of  econodgr,  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wlldllie  ceased  to  oper- 
ate this  facility.  Under  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment, the  league  has  opej*ted  the  facility 
since  that  date. 

This  legislation  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  *convey  the  title 
to  the  league.  i 

NEED  FOR  THE  LECip.ATION 

The  Argos  Hatchery — loc4ted  in  Marshall 
County.  Ind.,  and  contaliAig  13.5  acres — 
was  originally  owned  by  Chapter  No.  68  of 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  »f  America.  The 
13.5  acres  was  part  of  a  17-#cre  tract  owned 
by  the  Argos  chapter.  Aboui4  acres  were  re- 
tained by  the  chapter  for  1&  use  as  a  head- 
quarters and  recreation  area! 

In  1935  the  league  donaijed  the  hatchery 
to  the  United  States.  It  wa«operated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries/and  Wildlife  of 
the  Department  of  the  Intejfcr  and  Its  prede- 
cessor agencies  from  1935  T 
bec;une  economically  infeiU 
During  this  period  the  Bui 
five  ponds  for  flsh-rearln^ 
cost  of  approximately  $23,o| 
these  ponds  in  conjunction 
the  nearby  national  fish  hii 
ester,  Ind. 

Under  a  cooperative  agre  ment  the  league 
assumed  the  responsibility  for  operation  of 
the  Argos  Hatchery  and  poi  ds  In  1954,  since 
these  five  ponds  were  no  ,  onger  needed  to 
supplement  production  o:  the  Rochester 
hatchery.  The  area  Is  beln^operated  by  the 


league  at  tiie  present  time  as  a  warm  water 
fish  hatchery  for  ptropagation  of  blue  gill  and 
bass  primarily. 

Since  it  is  no  longer  practicable  for  the 
Bureau  to  operate  this  facility,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  desires  to  be  relieved 
of  administrative  accountability.  To  accom- 
plish tills  purpose — under  existing  law — the 
hatchery  would  have  to  be  disposed  of  under 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  once  a  determination  is 
made  that  it  Is  not  needed  by  any  other 
Bureau  of  this  Department  or  any  other 
Federal  agency.  If  It  were  found  to  be  sur- 
plus to  all  Federal  needs,  the  property  would 
normally  be  disposed  of  by  the  General 
Services  Administration  by  public  sale.  If 
this  should  occur,  there  would  be  no  assur- 
ance that  the  league  could  acquire  the  prop- 
erty, thus  the  need  for  this  legislation  to 
assure  that  the  title  Is  returned  to  the 
league,   its  original   owner. 

GENERAL    DISCUSSION     Of    WHAT    THE    BILL    DOES 
AND    THE    AMENDMENT 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America,  without  compensation, 
the  title  to  the  Argos  National  Pish  Hatch- 
ery in  Marshall  County,  Ind.  However,  before 
conveying  title,  the  Secretary  must  And  that 
the  league  is  capable  of  assuming  the  full 
responsibility  for  operating  and  maintain- 
ing the  hatchery  for  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  established. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Argos  Hatch- 
ery was  owned  by  the  league  when  donated 
to  tlie  U.S.  Government,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  league  has  been  operating  the 
hatchery  since  1954 — when  it  became  eco- 
nomically Infea&ible  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  continue  its  operation — your 
committee  deems  it  only  equitable  that  the 
title  should  be  returned  to  the  original 
owner. 

Whenever  the  Secretary  determines,  after 
conveyance,  that  the  hatchery  is  not  being 
operated  and  maintained  for  the  purposes 
for  which  It  was  established,  title  thereto 
.shall  automatically  revert  to  the  United 
States. 

COST    OF    THE    LEGISLATION 

It  Is  estimated  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  that  there  would  be  no  additional 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  in  the  event 
this  legislation  Is  enacted.  In  fact,  a  saving 
to  the  Federal  Government  should  occur  for 
the  amount  of  maintaining  the  property  In- 
volved, estimated  to  be  $5,000  per  year. 
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NATION'S  ESTUARIES  STUDY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <H.R.  25)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  cooperation  with  the 
States,  to  conduct  an  inventory  and 
study  of  the  Nation's  estuaries  and  their 
natural  resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  with  an 
amendment  on  page  4,  at  the  beginning 
of  line  18,  strike  out  '$750,000"  and  in- 
sert '•$250,000.' 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1419  >,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  a 
means  for  considering  the  need  to  protect. 


conserve,  and  restore  these  estuaries  in  a 
manner  that  adequately  and  reasonably 
maintains  a  balance  between  the  natlonil 
need  for  such  protection  in  the  interest  >,( 
conserving  the  natural  resources  and  natural 
beauty  of  the  Nation  and  the  need  to  develop 
these  estuaries  to  further  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  Nation.  In  connectcn 
with  the  exercise  of  Jurisdiction  over  :he 
estuaries  of  the  Nation  and  In  consequence 
of  the  benefits  resulting  to  the  public,  it  is 
declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  .--f  c- 
ognlze.  preserve,  and  protect  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  States  in  protecting,  conserving, 
and  restoring  the  estuaries  of  the  United 
States. 

The  bill  would  authorize  and  direct  lie 
Secretary  of  the  Interior — In  consultation 
With  the  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
and  other  Federal  agencies — to  conduct  a 
study  and  inventory  of  the  Nations  estuaries 
and  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes.  As  a  result 
of  such  study,  the  Secretary  would  be  required 
to  submit,  not  later  than  January  30,  1970, 
to  the  Congress  through  the  President,  a  :eJ 
port  of  the  study  together  with  legislative 
recommendations  on  the  desirability  of  cs- 
tabllshing  a  nationwide  system  of  estuarine 
areas,  the  terms,  conditions,  and  authorl-les 
to  govern  such  system,  and  the  designation 
and  acquisition  of  any  specific  areas  whiob 
he  believes  should  be  acquired  by  the  United 
States.  However,  no  lands  could  be  acquired 
unless  authorized  by  subsequent  act  of  C<j:i- 
gress. 

Recommendations  made  by  the  Secretory 
for  the  acquisition  of  any  estuarine  area 
shall  be  developed  In  consultation  with  t!.e 
States,  munlclpalltlee,  and  other  Interested 
Federal  agencies.  Each  such  recommendation 
shall  be  accompanied  by  (1)  expressions  of 
any  views  which  the  interested  States,  mi:- 
nlclpalltles.  and  other  Federal  and  river  bas::i 
commissions  may  submit,  (2)  a  statement 
setting  forth  the  probable  effect  of  the  rec- 
ommended action  on  any  comprehensive 
river  basin  plan  that  may  have  been  adop'ed 
by  Congress  or  that  is  serving  as  a  guide  lor 
coordinating  Federal  programs  in  the  basm 
where  such  area  Is  located.  (3)  In  the  .ab- 
sence of  such  a  plan,  a  statement  indicating 
the  probable  effect  of  the  recommended  ac- 
tion on  alternative  beneficial  uses  of  the 
resources  of  the  estuarine  area,  and  (4)  a 
discussion  of  the  major  economic,  social,  ai.d 
ecological  trends  occurring  in  such  area. 

LEGISLATIVE    BACKOROtJND 

Three  bills  on  estuaries  have  been  intro- 
duced during  the  90th  Congress — S.  695  bv 
Senators  Kennedy  and  Magnuson,  S.  2365  ijy 
Senator  Rlblcoff,  and  H.R.  25  bv  Congress- 
man John  Dlngell. 

S.  696  and  H.R.  25  were  Identical  bills.  The 
House  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and  Wiki- 
llfe  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  held  3  days  of  hearings  on  HP.. 
25.  They  heard  60  witnesses  and  complleci  a 
486-page  hearing  record.  The  subcommittee 
recommendation  to  the  full  committee,  alter 
several  days  of  consideration,  was  that  t!.e 
bill  be  amended.  This  amended  bill  was  re- 
ported by  the  House  and  was  passed  Febru- 
ary 8.  1968. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  held  hear- 
ings June  3.  1968,  on  the  three  bills  ai.d 
recommended  that  H.R.  25  be  reported.  At 
the  hearing,  there  was  a  question  on  section 
6  of  the  bill  and  the  chairman  asked  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish  and 
Wlldlfe  and  Parks,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  submit  a  statement  of  clarificn- 
tlon  to  be  placed  in  this  report.  The  state- 
ment Is  as  follows : 

US.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington.  DC.  July  8,  1968. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  MAONrsoN, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Commerce, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  During  the  recent 
hearings  on  H.R.  25,  there  was  some  concern 
raised   that  section  6  of   the   bill  would  In 
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effect  negate  the  purposes  of  the  legislation. 
While  we  are  In  sympathy  with  this  concern, 
we  do  not  interpret  the  language  of  section 
6  as  a  green  light  to  any  Federal  agency 
to  disrupt  the  orderly  development  of  any 
estuarine    plan    developed    under    this    act. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

•Sec  6.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  authority  of  any  Federal 
agency  to  carry  out  any  Federal  project  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  authorized  within  an 
estuary." 

The  object  of  this  disclaimer  is  to  make  it 
clear  that  this  bill  will  not  affect  projects 
authorized  by  the  Congress.  This  is  particu- 
larly ImjKJrtant  in  the  case  of  projects  s.\\- 
thorlzed  prior  to  enactment  of  H  R.  25.  In 
the  case  of  future  projects  for  which  con- 
p-essional  authorization  is  sought,  section  4 
of  the  bill  adequately  protects  the  estuarine 
plan.  Secton  4  requires  that  all  water  resource 
project  plans  and  reports  submitted  to 
Congress  tor  authorization  "shall  contain  a 
discussion  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
such  estuaries  and  such  resources  and  the 
effects  of  the  project  on  them  and  his  recom- 
mendations thereon.'"  This  provision  would 
give  this  Department,  working  with  the  af- 
fected States,  ample  opportunity  to  point 
out  and  protect  the  estuarine  resource  Inter- 
ests Accordingly,  we  strongly  urge  that  H.R. 
25  be  enacted  without  amendment. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Clarence  P.  Patjtzke, 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

estuaries 

Webster's  New  International  Dictionary, 
third  edition,  defines  an  estuary: 

"la:  a  water  passage  (as  tlie  mouth  of  a 
river)  where  the  tide  meets  the  current  of  a 
stream:  tidal  river  b:  an  arm  of  the  sea  at 
the  lower  end  of  a  river  2:  a  drowned  river 
Miouth  caused  by  the  sinking  of  the  land  near 
the  coast." 

In  "A  Syini)osium  on  Estuarine  Fisheries" 
by  the  American  Fisheries  Society,  special 
publication  No.  3  of  1966.  Roland  F.  Smith 
said  that  he  considered  the  following  defini- 
tion by  W.  M  Cameron  and  D.  W.  Prltchard, 
m  "The  Sea"  as  being  generally  satisfactory — 

"An  estuary  Is  a  semlenclosed  coastal  body 
of  water  having  a  free  connection  with  the 
open  sea  and  within  which  the  sea  water  Is 
measurably  diluted  with  fresh  water  deriving 
from  land  drainage." 

Continuing,  Mr.  Smith  said: 

"Closely  associated  with  an  estuary,  as  de- 
Sned  above,  are  transition  zones — salt 
meadows,  coastal  marshes,  intertldal  areas, 
sounds  and  other  coastal  water  areas,  plus 
the  vital  fresh  water  habitats  above  the 
upper  limit  of  salt  water  Intrusion,  so  impor- 
tant as  spawning  and  nursery  areas  for  many 
;inadromous  fish." 

need  for  the  legislation 

In  recent  years,  great  strides  have  been 
made  In  the  United  States  in  setting  aside. 


preserving  and  developing  many  areas  of  the 
country  as  wildlife  refuges,  parks,  seashores 
and  recreation  areas.  In  trying  to  attain  these 
goals,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  ignore 
some  of  our  most  valuable  areas — the  many, 
but  fast  dwindling  estuaries  and  wet  lands 
found  along  our  ocean  and  Great  Lakes 
coastlines. 

A  meandering  river  flows  to  the  sea  and 
terminates  in  an  estuary.  At  this  point,  the 
river  waters,  the  ocean  tides,  the  coastal  cur- 
rents, and  the  contours  of  our  shores  Interact 
resulting  in  the  depositing  of  river  sediments 
and  sediments  washed  up  by  the  sea.  It  is  a 
holding  place  for  nutrients.  These  sediments 
slowly  settle  and  form  sand  or  mudflats 
which  are  covered  wltli  algae  and  other 
plants  that  can  survive  in  salt  and  brackish 
water.  Thus,  the  coastal  marsh  Is  formed 
with  its  myriad  channels  and  creeks  and 
small  potholes.  This  marginal  sea  and  land 
area  is  the  environment  for  many  natural 
resources. 

Your  committee  was  Impressed  with  a  re- 
cent report  of  the  Environmental  Pollution 
Panel  of  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee,  which  sets  forth  in  graphic  terms 
the  many  values  of  the  estuarlne-wetland 
areas; 

"Large  populations  of  birds,  Including  such 
game  species  as  ducks,  geese,  swans,  rails, 
and  snipe,  concentrate  In  the  waterlogged 
lowlands — "wetlands" — associated  with  estu- 
aries, bays. 'sounds,  and  keys.  Waterfowl  come 
there  chiefly  during  the  winter  to  feed  on  the 
fish  on  the  lush  vegetation  or  on  the  brackish 
water  invertebrate  animals  that  abound  in 
the  zone. 

"Many  of  our  most  valued  commercial  and 
game  species  such  a.s  prawns,  menhaden, 
bluefish.  weakflsh.  croaker,  mullet,  and  chan- 
nel bass,  spend  their  juvenile  stages  In  the 
protected  inside  waters  of  the  estuarine  zone. 
Oysters,  sort  clams,  blue  crabs,  and  dtamond 
back  terrapins  are  all  residents  of  estuaries. 
Fishes  that  divide  their  lives  between  fresh 
water  and  salt  such  as  salmon,  striped  bass, 
shad,  river  herring,  and  eels,  pause  for  a 
sojourn  between  coastal  waters  and  their 
tipstream   or   oceanic   spawning   grounds. 

"Several  qualities  combine  to  give  peculiar 
biological  value  to  the  estuarine  zone  To 
begin  with,  the  salt  marshes  are  extraordi- 
narily fertile.  The  Sapelo  Marshes  of  Georgia 
*  •  *  produce  nearly  seven  times  as  much  or- 
ganic matter  per  unit  area  as  the  water  of 
the  Continental  Shelf.  20  times  as  much  as 
that  of  the  deep  sea.  six  times  as  much  as 
average  wheat-producing  land  •  *  ' .  For  this 
reason  alone  the  estuarine  waters  are  excel- 
lent nursery  grounds  for  coastal  fishes.  An- 
other reason  Is  that  the  estuarine  systems 
are  capacious;  for  the  meandering  marsh 
creeks  add  enormously  to  the  area  of  the 
shallow  water  nurseries. 

"Over  90  percent  of  the  total  harvest  of 
seafoods  from  waters  off  the  United  States 
are  taken  on  the  Continental  Shelf.  Nearly 
two-thirds  of  that  fraction  are  composed  of 


species  whose  existence  depends  on  the  es- 
tuarine zone:  or  which  must  pass  through  the 
zone  en  route  to  spawning  grounds.  To  cite 
a  lew  examples:  the  menhaden  is  the  most 
abundant  of  all  our  commercial  fishes,  the 
cheapest  source  of  animal  protein,  and  the 
object  of  the  largest  fishery  in  North  America. 
Southern  shrimps,  oysters,  blue  crabs,  and 
Pacific  salmons  are  among  our  most  valuable 
fishery  resources.  Striped  bass,  sea  trouts, 
bluefish,  tarpon,  and  bonefish  rank  among 
the  most  celebrated  of  marine  food  and 
game  fishes. 

In  1960,  esiuarlne-dependent  seafood 
resources  supported  about  90,000  commercial 
fishermen  to  whom  they  yielded  2.8  billion 
pounds.  This  quantity  was  worth  S59  million 
on  the  wholesale  market.  The  resources 
yielded  an  additional  900,000  pounds  to 
about  1,600.000  anglers.  It  Is  hard  to  evalu- 
ate recreational  fishing,  but  if  the  amount 
spent  specifically  for  fishing  expeditions 
over  and  above  normal  living  costs  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  index,  the  value  of  the  sports- 
men's catch  of  estuarlne-dependent  fishes 
was  about  $163  million. 

"North  America  is  endowed  with  a  remark- 
able variety  and  abundance  of  waterbirds; 
that  is  to  say.  birds  which  must  obtain  food 
largely  In  or  about  water.  These  include  all 
the  waterfowl  (ducks,  geese,  brant,  and 
swan);  and  all  those  that  live  in  marshes 
such  as  herons,  egrets,  ibises,  rails,  galinules. 
and  cranes;  and  shore  birds,  such  as  sand- 
pipers, plovers,  and  iiumerous  other  species 
that  run  along  the  beaches  in  search  of 
food  •  •  *.  F\>r  most  of  these  bird  species, 
no  economic  value  can  be  assigned.  They 
are  simply  items  in  our  Nation's  treasury 
of  natural  beauty,  essential  parts  of  what 
makes  "country";  but  even  so  unevaluable. 
Waterfowl,  on  the  other  hand,  do  have  meas- 
urable dollars-and-cents  value;  for  they  are 
among  our  leading  recreational  assets.  In 
1960.  nearly  2  million  people  hunted  water- 
fowl and  spent  over  $89  million  for  this  form 
of  recreation." 

The  destruction  of  estuarine  areas 
throughout  the  United  States  has  progressed 
more  rapidly  in  recent  years  because  of  pop- 
ulation pressures  for  housing  space,  indus- 
trial developments,  and  works  of  improve- 
ment for  hurricane  protection  and  control 
of  beach  erosion  and  salt  water  intrusion. 
In  addition,  many  estuarine  areas  are  being 
altered  ecologically  to  the  detriment  of  de- 
sirable organisms  by  pollution  and  water 
flow  control.  Nearly  every  past  action  by  man 
along  the  coastline  has  damaged,  to  some 
degree,  the  physical  existence  or  biological 
quality  of  the  estuarine  areas. 

The  following  table  submitted  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  provides  precise  in- 
formation In  the  20-year  record  of  loss  of 
Important  fish  and  wildlife  estuarine  habitat 
along  the  Atlantic  gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts 
and  the  Great  Lakes  shoreline  where  shoal 
areas  less  than  6  feet  deep  are  arbitrarily 
considered  as  estuaries. 


NATIONAL  SUMMARY-LOSS  OF  IMPORTANT  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  ESTUARINf  HABITAT 


Acres  ot  estuaries 


State 


Basic  area  of     Area  ot  basic      Percent  loss 
Total  area  important        habitat  lost         ot  habitat 

habitat         by  dredging 
and  filling 


Alabama 530.000 

Alasisa 11.022.800 

California 552.100 

Connecticut 31.600 

Delaware 395.500 

Florida 1.051.200 

Georgia... 170.800 

Louisiana 3, 545. 100 

'-laine 39,400 

'.laryland 1.406.  lOO 

"Massachusetts 207.000 

Michigan  1 151,700 

Mississippi 251.200 

*ew  Hampshire - 12.400 

New  Jersey 778,400 


132,800 

2,000 

1.5 

573,800 

1,100 

.2 

381.900 

255.800 

67.0 

20, 300 

2.100 

10.3 

152,400 

8.500 

5.6 

736,200 

59.700 

7.5 

125,000 

800 

.6 

2.076,900 

65. 400 

3.1 

15.300 

1,000 

6  5 

376.300 

1,000 

.3 

31,000 

2.000 

6.5 

151,700 

3.500 

2.3 

76, 300 

1.700 

2.2 

10,000 

1.000 

10.  U 

411,300 

53.900 

13.1 

Acres  ot  estuaries 


State 


Basic  area  ot     Area  of  basic     Percent  loss 
Total  area  important         habitat  lost         of  habitat 

habitat  by  dredging 

and  filling 


New  York  376.600  132.500  19.800 

New  York  (GreatLakes) 48,900  48.900  600 

North  Carolina... 2.206  600  793.700  8.CU 

Ohio'                              37.200  37.200  100 

Oregon 57.600  20.200  700 

Pennsylvania" 5.000  5.000  100 

Rhodelsland 94.700  14.700  900 

South  Caiolina     427.900  269.400  4,300 

Texas  1,344.000  828,100  18,100 

Virginia 1.670.000  428.100  2.400 

Washintton"I'!.M 193.800  95.500  4.300 

Wisconsin' 10.600  lO.eOO  0 

Total 26^618.200  7.988.100  568.800 


15.2 
i.O 
1.0 

.3 
IS 
2.0 
6.1 
1.6 
8.2 

.6 
4.5 

.0 

7.1 


'  In  Great  Lakes  only  shoals  (areas  less  than  6  feet  deep)  were  considered  as  estuaries. 
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Tow  committee  Is  of  tme  opinion  that  the 
study  as  provided  In  Hjl.  25  will  provide 
the  means  for  protecting  ind  conserving  our 
Nation's  estuarine  areas  |ind  the  waters  of 
the  Great  Lakes. 


FEDERAL  CORRUPT  PRACTICES 
AND  POLITICAL  j^CTIVITIES 

The  resolution  (S.  Rfl^.  375)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  a  i^vised  edition  of 
the  compilation  "Pederil  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices and  Political  Activities"  as  a  Senate 
document  was  considered,  agreed  to,  as 
follows :  I 

Resolved,  That  a  revise*  edition  of  Senate 
Document  Numbered  68  of  the  Eighty-eighth 
Congress,  entitled  "Fedeial  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices and  Political  Activlt  Js"  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document;  and  thit  there  be  printed 
four  thousand  addltlonii  copies  of  such 
document  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Rulee  and  Administration.! 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  MrJpresldent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  fiave  printed  in 
the  Recaiid  an  excerpt 
I  No.  l-tSlT) .  explaining 
the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objec  on,  the  excerpt 
was  ordei  ed  to  be  print<  1  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  375  w(  uld  authorize  the 
printing  as  a  Senate  docu  Bent  of  a  revised 
edition  of  Senate  Documa  U  68  of  the  87th 
Congress,  entitled  "Federal  Corrupt  Practices 
and  Political  Activities",  j  nd  further  would 
authorize  the  printing  oi  4,000  additional 
copies  of  such  document  or  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and   Administration, 

The    printing-cost   estln  ate,   supplied    by 
the  Public  Printer,  is  as  fol   )ws: 
To   print   as    a   document    (1,500 

copies) $1,812.  10 

4.000   additional   copies   aj    $63  15 

per    thoustand 252.60 


(No.  1421),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  317  would  Increase  by 
$1,000,  from  $46,500  to  $47,500,  the  limita- 
tion on  expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  for  the  study  of  matters  per- 
taining to  revision  and  codification  of  the 
statutes  of  the  United  States  which  It  U 
currently  engaged  In  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  244.  of  the  present  Congress. 

Senate  Resolution  244  as  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  on  March  15,  1968,  authorized  the  ex- 
penditure of  not  to  exceed  $46,500  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  acting  through 
its  Subcommittee  on  Revision  and  Codifica- 
tion, from  February  1,  1968,  through 
January  31.  1969— "to  examine,  investigate, 
and  malce  a  complete  study  of  any  and  ail 
matters  pertaining  to  revision  and  codifica- 
tion of  the  statutes  of  the  United  States." 


rom  the  report 
he  purposes  of 


Total  estimated  cost, 
375   


Res, 


2,  064.  70 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE/DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBBPl 

The  resolution  iS.  ResJ308)  to  provide 
for  additional  funds  for  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Colli  nbia  was  con- 
sidered, and  agreed  to.  (  s  follows: 
S.  Res.  30i 

Resolved.  That  the  Comr  Ittee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  here  y  authorized  to 
expend  from  the  contlng  nt  fund  of  the 
Senate,  during  the  Ninetlei  i  Congress,  5.000 
in  addition  to  the  amount,  iind  for  the  same 
purpose,  specified  in  sectH  n  134(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  j  .ct  approved  Au- 
gust 2.  1946. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS 

The  i-esolution  i  S.  Res.  318 »  to  increase 
the  amount  of  funds  available  for  the 
investigation  of  matters  pertaining  to 
constitutional  rights  was  considered,  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res    318 

Resolved,  That  S.  Res.  236,  Ninetieth  Con- 
gress, agreed  to  March  15.  1968  (authorizing 
a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters 
pertaining  to  constitutional  rights),  is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  "$210,000" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "S220.000." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
•  No.  1422).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  318  would  Increase  by 
$10,000.  from  $210,000  to  $220,000,  the  limita- 
tion on  expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  for  the  study  of  constitutional 
rights  which  it  is  currently  engaged  In  pur- 
suant to  Senate  Resolution  236  of  the  pres- 
ent Congress. 

Senate  Resolution  236  as  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  on  March  15,  1968.  authorized  the  ex- 
penditure of  not  to  exceed  $210,000  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  acting  through 
its  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
from  February  1.  1968.  through  January  31, 
1969 — to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  constitutional  rights. 


(No.  1423),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exceipt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  319  would  increase  bv 
$5,000,  from  $90,000  to  $95,000  the  llmitat:r)ii 
on  expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  :;ie 
Judiciary  for  the  study  of  constitutional  .sep- 
aration of  powers  which  it  Is  currently  iii- 
gaged  in  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  _'45 
of  the  present  Congress. 

Senate  Resolution  245  as  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  on  March  15.  1968.  authorized  the  tx- 
pendlture  of  not  to  exceed  $90,000  by  ihe 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  acting  throufh 
iu  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of  Powers 
from  February  1.  1968.  through  Januarv  :il. 
1969 — "to  make  a  full  and  complete  study  f 
the  separation  of  powers  between  the  exec  i- 
tlve.  Judicial,  and  legislative  branches  f 
Government  provided  by  the  Constitutu  ii. 
the  manner  in  which  power  has  been  exer- 
cised by  each  branch  and  the  extent.  If  ^iiiv. 
to  which  any  branch  or  branches  of  the  Gi  .- 
ernment  may  have  encroached  upon  t:ie 
powers,  lunctions,  and  duties  vested  in  ui.y 
other  branch  by  the  Constitution  of  tie 
United  States  " 


REVISION   AND   COtflPICATION 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.!  117 »  to  increase 
the  amount  of  funds  ai  lilable  for  the 
investigation  of  matteis  p  Mtaining  to  re- 
vision and  codification  yas  considered, 
and  agreed  to,  as  follov 

S.  Res.  311 
Resolivd.  That  S.  Res.  24 
gress.  agreed  to  March  15. 
a  complete  study  of  any  ani 
taining   to   revision  and  coj 
statutes    of    the    United    S« 
amended    by    striking   out 


Ninetieth  Con- 
b68  (authorizing 
[all  matters  per- 
)lflcatlon  of  the 
Jltes) ,  is  hereby 
146.500  ■  and  in- 
600". 


sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "47| 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  B^esident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  h(^ve  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  f||om  the  report 


SEPARATION  OP  POWERS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  319)  to  increase 
the  amount  of  funds  available  for  the 
investigation  of  matters  pertaining  to  the 
separation  of  powers  between  the  execu- 
tive, judicial,  and  legislative  branches  of 
Gtovernment  was  considered,  and  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  319 
Resolved,  That  S.  Res.  245.  Ninetieth  Con- 
gress, agreed  to  March  15,  1968  (authorizing 
a  complete  study  of  the  separation  of  powers 
between  the  executive,  judicial,  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  Government  provided  by  the 
Constitution)  is  hereby  amended  by  striking 
out  "$90,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$95,000". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 


IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURAL- 
IZATION 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  320)  to  incrca.se 
the  amount  of  funds  available  for  the 
investigation  of  matters  pertaining  to 
immigration  and  naturalization  was  con- 
sidered, and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  320 

Resolved,  That  S.  Res.  238.  Ninetieth  Con- 
gress, agreed  to  March  15.  1968  (to  Investigate 
matters  pertaining  to  immigration  and  nat- 
uralization), is  hereby  amended  on  page  2, 
line  16.  by  striking  out  "$170,000"  and  in- 
sertlng  in  lieu  thereof.  "$185,000". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  'No. 
1424).  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori  . 
as  follows : 

Senate  Resolution  320  would  Increase  i  v 
$15,000.  from  $170,000  to  $185,000.  the  limit :.- 
tlon  on  expenditures  by  the  Committee  ou 
the  Judiciary  for  the  study  of  matters  per- 
taining to  immlg^ration  and  naturalization 
which  it  is  currently  engaged  in  pursuant  td 
Senate  Resolution  238  of  the  present 
Congress. 

Senate  Resolution  238  as  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  on  March  15,  1968,  authorized  the  ex- 
penditure of  not  to  exceed  $170,000  by  tiie 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  acting  through 
its  Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization, from  February  1.  1968.  through 
January  31,  1969.  for  the  purpose  of  handllnii 
the  heavy  workload  in  the  committee  at- 
tributed to  the  large  number  of  private  im- 
migration bills  and  adjustment-of-status 
cases  which  are  referred  to  It  and  to  thp 
innimierable  routine  items  relating  to  im- 
migration problems  which  the  committee 
handles  from  day  to  day. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  PRACTICE  AND 
PROCEDURE 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  323 >  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  funds  available  for 
the  investigation  of  matters  pertain- 
ing to  administrative  practice  and  pro- 
cedure between  the  executive,  judicial. 
and  legislative  branches  of  government 
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was  considered,  and  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows :  „^„ 
S.  Res.  323 

Resolved.  That  S.  Res.  232.  Ninetieth  Con- 
cress,  agreed  to  March  15.  1968  (authorizing 
a  study  and  investigation  of  administrative 
practices  and  procedures  within  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States), 
Is  hereby  amended  on  page  2,  line  22.  by 
striking  out  "$200,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$210.000 '. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
•  No.  1425),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

senate  Resolution  323  would  Increase  by 
$10  000.  from  $200,000  to  $210,000.  the  lim- 
itation on  expenditures  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  for  the  study  of  adminis- 
trative practice  and  procedure  which  it  Is 
rurrently  engaged  In  pursuant  to  Senate  Res- 
olution 232  of  the  present  Congress. 

Senate  Resolution  232  as  agreed  to  by 
the  Senate  on  March  15.  1968.  authorized 
the  expenditure  of  not  to  exceed  $200,000 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  acting 
through  Its  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure,  from  February  1, 
1968,  through  January  31.  1969— "to  make 
a  full  and  complete  study  and  investigation 
of  administrative  practices  and  procedures 
within  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States  in  the  exercise  of  their  rule- 
making, licensing,  investigatory,  law  enforce- 
ment, and  adjudicatory  functions,  including 
a  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act.  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining whether  additional  legislation  is 
required  to  provide  for  the  fair,  impartial, 
and  effective  performance  of  such  functions." 


Printing-cost  estimate 
To   print   as  a   document    (1,500 

copies $2,689.21 

5,000  additional  copies,  at  $178.97 

per  thousand 894.21 

Total  estimated  cost,  S.  Res 
324      3,584.06 


HISTORY  OF  SENATE  COMMITTEE 
ON  AERONAUTICAL  AND  SPACE 
SCIENCES 

The  i-esolutlon  iS.  Res.  324)  to  au- 
thorize the  printing  with  illustrations,  as 
a  Senate  document,  a  compilation  of 
materials  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  in  connection  with  its 
10th  anniversarj'  was  considered,  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  324 
Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  with  Illus- 
trations as  a  Senate  document  a  compila- 
tion of  materials  relating  to  the  history  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  In  connection  with  its  tenth 
anniversary  (1958-1968):  and  that  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  that  committee  five 
thousand  additional  copies  of  such  document 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1426),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senate  Resolution  324  would  provide  that 
there  be  printed  with  mustrations  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  a  compilation  of  materials 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
in  connection  with  its  lOth  anniversary 
(1958-68),  and  that  there  be  printed  5,000 
additional  copies  of  such  document  for  the 
use  of  that  committee. 

Tlie  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
PubUc  Printer,  Is  as  follows: 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  FOREIGN 
DECORATIONS 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  314)  authoriz- 
ing approval  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  of  the  acceptance  of 
foreign  decorations  by  Members  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate  was  considered, 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  314 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
grant  approval,  for  the  purposes  of  section 
7342  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  and  regu- 
lations prescribed  thereunder,  of  the  accept- 
ance, retention,  and  wearing  by  a  Member, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate  of  a  decora- 
tion tendered  by  a  foreign  government  in 
recognition  of  active  field  service  in  time  of 
combat  operations  or  awarded  for  other  out- 
standing or  unusually  meritorious  service. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1427).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  jirinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  314  would  provide  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
be  authorized  to  grant  approval,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  7342  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  and  regulations  prescribed  thereunder, 
of  the  acceptance,  retention,  and  wearing  by 
a  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
of  a  decoration  tendered  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment for  other  outstanding  or  unusually 
meritorious  service. 


ADA  S.  ANDERSON 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  376)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Ada  S.  Anderson  was  con- 
sidered, and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  376 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Ada  S.  Anderson,  widow  of  William  H.  Ander- 
son, an  employee  of  the  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol assigned  to  duty  in  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum 
equal  to  six  months'  compensation  at  the 
rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  Inclusive 
of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  Nos. 
1412  and  1414. 

The  \TCE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


SECURITY  INTEREST  IN  REAL 
PROPERTY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  2592)  to  amend  section  521  of 
the  act  approved  March  3,  1901,  so  as 
to  prohibit  the  enforcement  of  a  secu- 
rity interest  in  real  property  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  except  pursuant  to 
court   order   which   had   been   reported 


from  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  an  amendment  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  section  539  of  the  Act  approved  March 
3.  1901  (31  Stat.  1274),  as  amended  (D.C. 
Code,  sec  45-615),  is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  words  "And  Notice  To  Be  Given" 
immediately  after  the  words  "Terms  of 
Sale"  in  the  title  of  said  section,  inserting 
the  subsection  designation  "(a)"  immedi- 
ately before  the  first  word  of  such  section, 
and  by  adding  the  following: 

"(b)    No   foreclosure   sale    under   a    power 
of  sale  provision  contained   in  any   deed   of 
trust,    mortgage    or   other   security    instru- 
ment, may  take  place  unless  the  holder  of 
the    note    secured    by    such    deed    of    trust, 
mortgage,    or    security    instrument,    or    its 
agent,  gives  written  notice,  by  certified  mall 
return  receipt  requested,  of  said  sale  to  the 
owner  of  the  real   property   encumbered   by 
said  deed  of  trust,  mortgage  or  security  In- 
strument at   his   last   known   address,   with 
a    copy    of    said    notice    being    sent    to    the 
Commissioner   of   the  DisUlct   of   Columbia, 
or  his  designated  agent,  at  least  30  days  in 
advance  of  the  date  of  said  sale.  Said  notice 
shall  be  In  such  format  and  contain  such  in- 
formation as  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil   shall    by    regulation    prescribe.    The    30- 
day  period   shall   commence   to  run   on   the 
date  of  receipt  of  such  notice  by  the  Com- 
missioner.  The   Commissioner   or   his   agent 
shall    give    written    acknowledgment    ta    the 
holder  of  said  note,  or  its  agent,  on  the  day 
tlxat    he    receives    such    notice,    that    such 
notice  has  been  received,  indicating  there- 
in the  date  of  receipt  of  such  notice.  The 
notice   required   by   this   subsection    (b)    In 
regard  to  said  mortgages  and  deeds  of  trust 
shall  he  in  addition  to  the  notice  described 
by  subsection   (a)   of  this  section." 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
now  pending  before  the  Senate.  S.  2592, 
is  designed  to  remedy  shocking  abuses  of 
the  rights  of  homeowners  which  were 
revealed  in  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Business  and  Commerce,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  of  the  Senate  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee.  We  found 
that  a  small  number  of  imscrupulous 
merchants  in  the  District  were  entering 
contracts  with  homeowners — sometimes 
for  consumer  items,  sometimes  for  home 
improvement  ser\'1ces — and  obtaining 
home  mortgages,  often  second  or  tliird 
trusts,  as  security  for  the  debts.  In  too 
many  instances,  we  found  that  low-in- 
come homeowners  in  particular  were 
tricked  into  entering  these  mortgages. 
The  documents  they  signed  were  falsely 
represented  or  signatures  were  even 
forged.  In  many  other  instances,  the  un- 
derlying contract  was  not  performed  by 
the  seller,  but  he  had  sold  the  mortgage 
note  to  a  finance  company  who  enforced 
it  against  the  homeowner  and  ignored 
the  homeowner's  contract  rights. 

But  often  before  these  hapless  victims 
were  sufficiently  alerted  to  their  plight, 
we  found  that  homes  were  being  literally 
sold  from  beneath  them  in  foreclosure 
proceedings.  Under  present  District  of 
Columbia  law,  there  is  no  protection  to 
guarantee  a  homeowner  that  he  will  have 
full  notice  before  his  home  is  sold 
through  foreclosure,  so  that  he  can  take 
legal  action  to  protect  himself.  This  bill 
remedies  this  situation  by  requiring  30 
days'  advance  notice  to  a  homeowTier  be- 
fore foreclosure  proceedings  may  com- 
mence. 

It  Is,  however,  not  enough  to  rely  on 
the  homeowner — particularly  of  low  in- 
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Commissioner  before  J  the  mortgage 
holder  can  foreclose,  we  expect  that, 
forewarned  by  this  notlfe,  the  Commis- 
sioner will  guarantee  t^at  homeowners 


come  and  perhaps  littlf  education — to  owner  that  he  had  not  received  satisfactory  that  result  from  losing  one's  home  through 
know  his  rights  and  to  fcrotect  them.  A  performance.  Because  the  deeds  of  trust  often  fraudulent  procedures,  that  have  no  place 
public  agency— a  consuiiiers'  advocate—  '^o"^'"  clauses  permitting  the  trustee  to  in  fair  dealing,  often  lead  to  the  breakine  ud 
is  needed  to  insure  thS  all  rights  are  "i^'  °°  ^h!.*"^*,  without  giving  the  home-  of  families  and  even  to  unrest  in  the  com- 
protected  For  this  reasX.  the  bill  nro  .  ,  u  ^^  of  foreclosure,  some  Washing-  munlty.  s.  2592  will  insure  the  homeowner 
proteciea.  ror  tnis  reasyi.  tne  Olll  pro-  tonlans  have  had  their  houses  literally  sold  that  he  will  be  given  the  ooDortunitv  to  r„ 
Vdes    that    a   copy    of    t|e    30-day    fore-      out  from  under  them.  fend  himself  agCst  theseTnfalr  pracUe^ 

closure  notice  must  be  fent  to  the  DC.         The  committee  was  informed  about  a  p.ir-      before  It  Is  too  late,  should  he  discover  that 

tlcularly  flagrant  case  In  which  a  homeowner      •      ■       ■ 
contracted  for  $3,500  In  home  Improvements, 
and  signed  a  note  for  thaj  amount.  What  she 
did  not  realize  was  that  she  had  signed   a 
ar■^\,^^^^^^^"^^  Vv.AjZ'-j'iT*"  j        C"  second   note,  secured   by  a  deed  of  trust  on 

fnLn   ^  ^      I        i^^    u'^''',  '^^u'"!      h^--  »^°"«^    Th«  construction  company  could 

llleglUmate  conduct  api^ars  likely,  that     sell  one  note  at  a  substantial  discount  in  or-  " 

they  are  assisted  througft  administrative  der  to  get  its  money  immediately,  and  still  '"^^  '^'^  "^  introduced  would  prohibit  fore- 
action  and  in  the  courts  ip  protect  them-  retain  the  secured  "note.  In  this  case,  the  ^1°^^''*.^  except  pursuant  to  court  order  it 
selves.  '  homeowner  paid  $3,500  on  the  note  she  had 

In  order  to  protect  theihomeowners  of  ^'^'^"^  about,  only  to  be  confronted  with  a 
the  District  of  Columbia  from  fraudulent  thlfshe'^diH  Zt'^ifn^!,  "h  '\  T^  °^.  'Tl 
conduct  in  mortgage  tra^ctions  I  urge  ^^'crS\'''n^ot"e"of''"w°hlclf ^sralt^"h^d"no 
the  Senate  to  approve  thl^  bill  which  has     actual  knowledge. 

Another  case  Involved  a  fly-by-nlght  con- 
struction company  specializing  in  home  Im- 
provements. The  operation  was  run  by  one 
man  who  spent  a  single  month  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  before  skipping  town.  He 


the  support  of  consumengroups,  and  all 
of  the  reputable  busineai  and  financial 
community  in  the  Distrlclof  Columbia. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 


The  bill  was  ordered  lo  be  engrossed  IV*^'  °'  ^°l"'"'"a  before  skipping  town.  He 

Lime,  ana  passed  J  shingle  the  front  of  a  home  and  Install  some 

ine  title  was  amende<^  so  as  to  read:  windows    and    doors     The    homeowner    was 

"A  bill  to  amend  section|539  of  the  act  given  a   l-year  warranty  guaranteeing  that 


approved  March  3,  1901.  io  as  to  provide 
notice  of  the  enforcemeat  of  a  security 
interest  in  real  propertylln  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  the  ownir  of  such  real 
property  and  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  !  'resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  h  ive  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  f  om  the  report 
<No.  1431  >,  explaining  t.  e  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objects  n,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed!  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OF    THE     SILL 

The  purpose  of  S.  2592.  ai  reported,  is  to 
provide  that  security  lntere<  ts  In  real  prop- 
erty In  the  District  of  Coll  imbla,  such  as 
deeds  of  trust  or  mortgages,  <]  in  be  foreclosed 
pursuant  to  power  of  sale  provisions  con- 
tained In  the  Instruments  only  after  the 
holder  of  the  note  secured  ly  such  deed  of 
trust  or  other  securtly  Instn 
a  written  notice  of  such  I 
owner  of  the  encumbered 
copy  of  this  notice  is  to  be 
mlssloner  of  the  District  of 
designated  agent  at  least  30  lays  In  advance 
of  the  date  of  the  sale  of  sa:  1  real  property. 

NEED    FOR    LECISLjV  ''ON 

The  need  for  this  leglslat  on  arises  from 
certain  deceptive  practices  of  some  firms 
doing  business  !n  the  Dlstrli  t  of  Columbia, 
particularly  In  the  Held  of  lome  Improve- 
ment contracting.  Although  the  committee 
believes  the  vaat  majority  of  lome  Improvers 
are  reliable  and  fair  busli*ssmen,  a  few 
operators  have  engaged  InTcertaln  unfair 
sharp  practices  that  must  be  ^  opped. 

It  has  been  brought  to  tl  e  attention  of 
the  committee  that  some  mwary  home- 
owners have  been  Induced  to  tnter  Into  con- 
tracts for  credit  purchases  of  |  oods  and  serv- 
ices, such  as  improvementB  t )  their  homes. 
They  sign  several  papers  dei  crlbed  by  the 
salesman  as  being  merely  nei  essary  formal- 
ities, only  to  discover  too  late    hat  they  have 


lent  has  mailed 

feclosure  to  the 

pal   property.   A 

It  to  the  Com- 

bolumbia  or  his 


homes,  and  even  a  statement  that  the  work 
has  been  satisfactorily  cc  npleted.  The 
fraudulent  home  Improver  t  len  negoUates 
the  note  and  deed  of  trust  to  \  i  finance  com 
pany.  and  makes  inadequate  repairs  to  the 
house  or  no  repairs  at  all.  Th  finance  com- 
pany then  is  in  a  position  1  >  foreclose  on 
the  deed  of  trust  If  the  own  ir  defaults  on 
the  note,  free  from  complaints  by  the  home 


the  work  would  last  or  it  would  be  repaired. 
The  charge  for  this  work  was  $3,000    After 
spending  a   month   around   the   District   the 
operator    sold    the    notes    he    had    obtained 
through  misrepresentation  to  a  finance  com- 
pany and  left  town.  Soon  the  shingles  began 
to  fall  off  and  the  homeowner  looked  up  his 
warranty.  He  tried  to  contact  the  construc- 
tion company,  but  the  telephone  had  been 
disconnected  and  there  was  no  trace  of  the 
company.    Since    the    company    had    disap- 
peared, the  homeowner  felt  that  he  was  no 
longer  bound  by  the  contract.  At  the  end  of 
the  month  the  homeowner  received  a  coupon 
book   and    a   letter   directing   him   to   make 
monthly   payments   to   a    finance   company. 
The   homeowner   did   not   fullv    understand 
what  had  happened  but  refused  to  pay  be- 
cause the  work  was  faulty  and  he  wanted  it 
redone.  However,  the  finance  company  held 
the  contract  as  well  as  the  lien  on  the  man's 
home.    The    homeowner    had    absolutely    no 
Idea  that  he  had  signed  a  deed  of  trust.  The 
homeowner  had  no  realization  of  what  was 
taking  place  and   before  he   had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  anything  to  stop  it.  he  found 
that  his  home  had  been  sold  from  under  hUn. 
The  cruel  fact  Is  that  many  foreclosures  In 
the  District  Involve  the  homes  of  the  rela- 
tively poor  and   illiterate,  and  are  brought 
by  holders  of  second,  third,  or  even  fourth 
mortgages  or  deeds  of  trust. 

Significantly,  very  few  foreclosures  are 
commenced  by  legitimate  savings  and  loan 
associations,  banks,  insurance  companies 
and  other  institutional  lenders  on  the  se- 
curity of  first  mortgages  or  deeds  of  trust.  It 
is  the  Intent  of  the  committee  to  deal  only 
with  the  shameful  practices  of  the  relatively 
few  unconscionable  business  operators  and 
financial  organizations  that  prev  on  the  un- 
wary homeowners  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  conunlttee  believes  that  a  homeowner 
should  have  a  right  to  be  heard  In  defense 
of  his  property.  This  bill,  as  reported,  would 
eliminate  automatic  foreclosure  under  deeds 
of  trust  and  would  require  proper  notifica- 
tion before  any  such  foreclosiu-e  could  be 
perfected.  In  this  way,  the  homeowner  would 


, _,   „„  _..^„,v-  vv^  la:.^.  jitii  mcj  iiiiv«5      t"-"^^"'-''-^-  *■-•  \-iit.o  wttj.  iiie  Homeowner  wouiu      the  lei 

signed   not«6   and   deeds   of     rust   on   their      be  given  an  opportunity  to  attempt  to  save     digent 

homes,  and  even  a  s.tAtpvni'nf   fVmt   tv.o  m^^i,.       hi.";  nrnni>rt.v  „ 


he  has  been  victimized. 

PROVISIONS    or    THE    BILL 

The  committee  has  approved  an  amend- 
ment which  would  require  proper  notlflcri- 
tlon  rather  than  a  court  order  before  a  fore- 
closure could  be  made. 

The  bill  as  introduced  would  prohibit  fore- 
asures  except  pursuant  lo  court  order  it 
did  not  prescribe  any  procedure  for  obtaining 
the  court  order  :ind  was  silent  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  court  would  retain  Jurisdiction 
after  the  sale  was  authorized.  The  commit- 
tee believes  that  under  S.  2592,  as  introduced, 
the  court  could  treat  a  foreclosure  proceed- 
ing as  an  ordinary  civil  action,  requiring 
service  of  process,  time  for  an  answer,  a  hear- 
ing, and  other  procedural  steps,  resulting  in 
delays  of  several  months  If  there  is  no  objec- 
tion, and  quite  possibly  us  much  as  several 
years  If  contested. 

This  delay  would  unduly  restrict  the  legiti- 
mate financial  Institution  In  transacting  iw 
normal  biislness.  The  committee  believes  that 
there  Is  no  reason  to  penalize  the  reputable 
lender.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  lo 
correct  the  flagrant  abuses  of  a  few  dis- 
honest firms  preying  on  District  homeowners. 
Although  the  committee  Is  In  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  intent  of  the  bill  as  Intro- 
duced. It  feels  that  a  notification  require- 
ment would  be  more  appropriate  and  would 
adequately  protect  the  property  owner. 

In  addition   to   being   time   consuming,  .i 
court  foreclosure  would  be  a  costly  process 
for  all  parties  Involved.  The  property  owner 
would  have  additional  costs  In  the  wav  of 
legal  fees  and  court  costs,  and  the  delay  in- 
volved would  Increase  the  amount  of  Interest 
owing    by    the    time    the    property    actually 
goes  to  sale,  all  of  which  costs  would  reduce 
the  owners  equity  In  the  property.  The  lend- 
er must  face  the  prospect  of  property  de- 
terioration and  a  decrease  in  value  as  well  as 
being  required  to  advance  money  toward  pro- 
tection of  Its  security  which  may  never  be 
recovered.  The  additional  costs  Imposed  on 
the  lending  institution  by  requiring  that  they 
obtain   a   court   order   for   each    foieclosure 
would  ultimately  be  borne  by  the  borrowers. 
In  making  a  mortgage  loan  the  lender  con- 
siders not  only  the  credit  of  the  borrower  but 
the  security  offered  for  the  loan  as  well,  ir 
the   security  Is   less   available   because   of  a 
more   restricted    foreclosure    procedure,   the 
lender  takes  this  Into  account  in  determining 
if  the  loan  is  to  be  made  and  the  loan  terms 
to  be  offered.  Tlius.  a  court  foreclosure  pro- 
cedure   may    restrict    the    flow    of    mortgage 
money  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Bv  dis- 
couraging mortgage  monev  from  investing  in 
Washington,   the  original   bill  could  work  a 
hardship  on  all  parties  Involved. 

The  committee  amendment  would  require 
proper  notlflcatlcn  of  the  owner  of  the  en- 
cumbered property  well  In  advance  of  the 
proposed  date  of  .sale.  This  would  .tIIow  the 
pro[)erty  owner  simple  time  to  seek  remedies 
under  the  existing  law.  The  obligor  now  has 
adequate  remedv  by  seeking  Injunctive  re- 
lief In  the  U.S.  district  court  If  he  has 
grounds  on  which  to  defend  him.self  against 
the  threatened  foreclosure.  Any  homeowner 
who  feels  he  is  being  aggrieved  mav  seek 
legal  advice.  This  may  be  obtained  through 
the  legal  aid  agencies  If  such  person  Is  In- 


hls  property.  t~  ^   .  ,,, 

This  notification  provision  wlU  provide  an  tha^I^l  copv'of  "^  lotlfiTt  onTth^im! 

rtft°r^«?deT^."!"''  '"^  '""^  protection  Of  Dls-  pending  fLclosure  be  sent  to  t^V  Co^^s- 

tnct  residents.  It  ts  an  nmAnrimonf  /^f  itvi.i--  _i ._._      ,      ,  .  v^v^..»^...o 


trlct  residents.  It  Is  an  amendment  of  exist- 
ing law  that  will  not  be  burdensome.  The 
protection  that  it  will  afford  the  community 
in  guarding  the  equity  of  owners  of  real 
property  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the 
society  as  a  whole.  The  bitterness  and  despair 


sloner  or  his  de.signated  agent  at  least  30 
days  In  advance  of  the  sale.  This  notice  will 
give  the  Commissioner  or  his  agent  an  op- 
portunity to  consult  with  the  t)orrower  and 
counsel  him  as  to  the  Impending  foreclosure 
sale.  The  borrower  could  be  advised  to  seek 
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legal  i<ld  should  It  become  apparent  that  the 
foreclosure  results  from  a  transaction  In 
which  the  borrower  has  been  victimized. 
The  conimlttee  expects  that  the  Commis- 
sioner will  insure  that  each  notice,  a  copy 
of  which  he  receives,  will  be  sufficiently  In- 
ve.stlgated  to  protect  District  of  Columbia 
re.Mdents  against  the  abuses  documented  in 
bubcommlltee  hearings. 

The  other  amendment  Is  technical  and 
amends  the  title  so  fts  to  conform  to  the 
text  of  the  amended  bill. 

SUPPORT    FOR    THE    BILL 

Public  hearings  were  held  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Bubiness  and  Commerce  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
December  5.  12.  13.  1967;  January  30.  31,  and 
February  1,  1968.  There  was  no  opposition  to 
the  Intent  of  the  bill.  The  committee  believes 
that  The  bill  as  reported  meets  the  valid 
iiMectlons  raised  by  the  banking,  insurance, 
:,nd  mortgage  Institutions. 

CONCLVSION 

S.  2592,  as  reported,  will  protect  the  resi- 
dents Of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  as- 
suring them  of  an  opportunity  to  defend 
themselves  against  foreclosures  resulting 
irom  unscrupulous  business  practices.  By 
requiring  proper  notification  rather  than  a 
court  order  before  a  forecloure  Is  pefected, 
the  bill  guarantees  the  aggrieved  owner  of 
the  encumbered  property  sufficient  time  to 
seek  a  remedy  under  existing  law.  while  the 
legitimate  lending  Institutions  will  not  be 
^ubJected  to  undue  restrictions. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  bill 
:.s  imiended  be  enacted 


PREVENTION  AND  TREATMENT  OP 
ALCOHOLISM  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iH.R.  14330)  to  provide  a  compre- 
iicnsive  program  for  the  control  of 
drunkenness  and  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  alcoholism  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port 'No.  1435),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pl'RPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  14330  Is  to  revise  the 
District  of  Columbia  laws  governing  public 
intoxication  and  rehabilitation  of  alcoholics. 
The  blU  eliminates  simple  public  intoxica- 
tion as  a  criminal  offense,  and  substitutes 
;or  the  criminal  process  detoxification  and 
;;ppropriate  emergency  medical  care  for 
citizens  found  drunk  In  public.  It  also  pro- 
vides for  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
of  chronic  alcoholics. 

PROVISIONS    OF   THE    BILL 

The  Alcoholic  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1947 
(61  Stat.  744.  sec.  24-501  et  seq.  of  the  Dls- 
triict  of  Columbia  Codei  .authorized  the 
establishment  of  a  program  lor  the  re- 
habllit.ition  of  alcoholics  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  That  statute  was  considered  quite 
forward  looking  at  the  time,  and  it  served 
as  a  model  for  similar  laws  enacted  in  the 
States.  Unfortunately,  it  was  not  adequately 
implemented  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  D'.strlct  of  Columbia  Commissioners 
were  unable  to  certify,  as  the  statute  re- 
quired, that  adequate  facilities  were  avail- 
able for  treatment  purposes.  The  plight  of 
the  derelict  alcoholic  therefore  worsened.  He 
was  repeatedly  picked  up  by  the  police, 
charged  with  intoxication,  quickly  processed 
through  the  court,  sent  to  Jail  for  up  to 
90  days,  returned  to  the  street  without  treat- 
ment or  resources  with  which  to  handle  his 


alcoholism,  and  picked  up  by  the  police  once 
again.  This  routine  protected  neltlier  the 
alcoholic  nor  the  public  Interest. 

The  immensity  of  the  public  problem  Is 
shown  by  statistics  on  Intoxication  and  al- 
coholism in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
1965  there  were  44.218  arrests  for  simple 
public  intoxication,  and  in  1966  there  were 
47,140  arrests  for  this  oifense.  More  than  80 
percent  of  the  inmates  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Workhouse  were  drunkenness 
ofTenders.  It  has  been  estimated  that  some 
90  to  95  percent  of  the  drunkenness 
offenders  who  did  not  forfeit  collateral  at 
the  police  station,  and  who  therefore  ap- 
peared In  the  court  of  general  sessions  on 
the  charge,  were  suffering  from  alcoholism. 
In  the  past  2  years  some  5,322  individuals 
have  been  adjudicated  chronic  alcoholics  In 
the  court  of  general  sessions.  This  repre- 
sented a  tragic  waste  of  valuable  law  en- 
forcement resources  in  a  futile  attempt  to 
handle  a  social  and  public  health  problem 
by  Inappropriate  means. 

Use  of  the  criminal  law  to  handle  drunken 
alcoholics  was  unanimously  rejected  In 
March  1966  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  in  the  case 
of  Easter  v.  District  of  Columbia,  361  F.  2d 
50  (en  banc).  The  Court  held  that  Easter,  a 
homeless  skid  row  derelict  with  c  long  his- 
tory of  alcoholism,  could  not  be  convicted  of 
public  Intoxication.  The  eight  Judges  rested 
their  decisions  on  the  ground  that  an  alco- 
holic has  lo.st  the  power  of  self-control  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  and 
therefore  luider  long- established  common 
law  principles  could  not  be  convicted  for  his 
Involuntary  Intoxication.  Four  Judges  added 
that  to  convict  an  alcoholic  for  public  In- 
toxication, a  symptom  of  the  disease  of 
chronic  alcoholism,  would  violate  the  eighth 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Two  months  earlier  the  U.S.  Court  of 
.'Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit.  In  the  case 
of  Driver  v.  Hinnant,  356  P.  2d  761.  had  ruled 
on  the  same  question.  It  similarly  noted  that 
chronic  alcoholism  Is  now  almost  universally 
accepted  as  a  disease  by  the  medical  profes- 
sion and  that  an  alcoholic's  drunkenness  Is 
Involuntary.  That  court  unanimously  held 
that  the  eighth  amendment  precluded  the 
conviction  of  Driver,  also  a  derellck  alco- 
holic, for  Ills  public  Intoxication. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Crime  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  made  an  exhaustive 
and  well-documented  study  of  the  drunken- 
ness offender  following  the  Easter  decision. 
TTie  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Crime  Commission  are 
readily  apparent  from  the  following  passages 
selected  from  Its  1967  report: 

Failure  to  Institute  •  •  •  procedures  In 
Washington  has  cost  lives,  delayed  the  Initia- 
tion of  treatment  for  the  alcoholic,  and  re- 
quired the  police  to  undertake  a  medical  re- 
sponsibility for  which  they  were  not 
equipped.  •  •  • 

Like  other  institutions  of  Its  kind  across 
the  country,  the  Workhouse  was  the  "end 
stage  In  America's  revolving  door  policy  to- 
ward   the    chronic    drunkenness    offender." 

Strikingly  high  recidivism  rates  attested 
to  the  basic  Inadequacy  of  the  Workhouse's 
correctional  program. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  practice  of  dealing  with  destitute  pub- 
lic inebriates  as  criminals  has  proved  to  be 
expensive,  burdensome,  and  futile.  *  •  •  In 
view  of  the  dimensions  of  serious  cnme  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  this  expenditure  of 
law  enforcement  resources  on  the  public 
Inebriate  was  clearly  excessive. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  resort  to  criminal  sanctions  has  com- 
pletely failed.  Periodic  commitments  to  a 
penal  Institution  were  a  misguided  solution, 
falling  to  meet  either  the  alcoholic's  imme- 
diate health  needs  or  the  more  basic  problem 
underlying  his  illness.  Reliance  on  short-term 
criminal  remedies  allowed  health  authorities 
m  the  District  of  Columbia  to  neglect  their 


responsibilities  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
problem  of  chronic  alcoholism.  To  this  ex- 
tent, therefore,  the  use  of  the  criminal  law 
to  punish  alcoholics  was  responsible  for  help- 
ing to  perpetuate  the  chronic  drunkenness 
offender  problem  In  the  District. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The   bankruptcy   of   the   law   enforcement 

approach  to  public  Intoxication  Is  clear.  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 
Inpatient  care  Is  a  suitable  approach  only 

when  community-oriented  residential  treat- 
ment Is  available  upon  release.  •  •  • 

•  •  •  Confining  them  In  a  rural  Institu- 
tion and  then  suddenly  depositing  them  back 
In  the  city  without  extensive  aftercare  sup- 
port is  likely  to  cripple  the  rehabilitative 
process.  Incarceration  at  Occoquan  will  be 
little  more  helpful  when  a  liealth  facility  Is 
used  rather  than  penal  Institution  unless 
substantial  aftercare  laclMties  are  provided 
in  the  District.  The  Indigent,  homeless  dere- 
lict requires  room  and  board  in  an  out- 
patient residential  facility  It  there  is  to  be 
any  real  chance  for  his  rehabilitation.  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  Commission  believes  that  public  in- 
toxication alone  should  not  be  a  crime  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Criminal  sanctions 
should  be  restricted  to  Individuals  who  In 
addition  to  being  Intoxicated,  behave  In  a 
disorderly  manner  so  that  they  substantially 
disturb  other  citizens.  Persons  who  are  so 
drunk  that  they  cannot  care  for  themselves 
should  be  taken  into  protective  custody  by 
the  police  and  taken  immediately  to  an  ap- 
propriate health  facility. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  substantial  interference  v.lth  other  citi- 
zens should  be  required.  Persons  who  are 
simply  noisy,  unable  to  walk  properly,  or 
unconscious  should  not  fall  within  the  reach 
of  such  an  amended  IntoxlcaUon  statute  or 
the  existing  disorderly  conduct  statute.  •  •  • 
The  Commission  believes  ihat  the  handling 
of  persons  who  appear  to  be  intoxicated 
should  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  intoxication  statute  and  not  left 
to  police  interpretation  of  the  broad  dis- 
orderly conduct  Etatpte. 

Amendment  of  the  public  intoxication 
statute  •  •  •  should  be  accompanied  by  leg- 
islation giving  the  police  and  public  health 
personnel  authority  to  take  into  'protective 
custody"  and  detain  until  sober  any  person 
who  is  so  intoxicated  he  cannot  care  for 
himself.  Such  a  statute  would  enable  police 
or  other  public  officers  to  remove  Incapaci- 
tated persons  from  the  street  without  in- 
voking criminal  sanctions  inappropriately. 

•  •  *  •  • 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  using 
public  health  personnel  to  take  incapaci- 
tated Inebriates  into  protective  custody  •  •    • 

•  •  •  All  public  inebriates  whether,  ar- 
rested because  of  disorderly  conduct  or  taken 
into  protective  custody,  should  receive  emer- 
gency medical  care. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Under  the  procedures  proposed  by  the 
Commission,  the  inc.apacltated  inebriate 
would  be  detained  only  until  he  attains 
sobriety.   •   •   • 

•  •  •  •  • 

Experts  say  that  the  vast  majority  of 
chronic  alcoholics,  typically  passive  and  de- 
pendent personalities,  would  voluntarily  Join 
in  an  effective,  comprehensive  treatment 
program.  However.  It  may  eventually  prove 
necessary  to  provide  authority  for  the  com- 
pulsory treatment  of  severely  debilitated 
alcoholics  who  refuse  treatment. 

The  Commission  recognizes  that  the  con- 
stitutionality o*'  a  civil  commitment  law  for 
alcoholics.  In  tht  absence  of  a  criminal 
charge,  is  far  from  clear.  •  •  *  Nevertheless, 
a  narrowly  drawn  statute,  providing  for 
short-term  commitment  of  severely  debili- 
tated chronic  alcoholics  who  pose  a  direct 
threat  of  immediate   injury   to   themselves. 
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The  detoxification  cent*  would  replace 
the  police  station  as  an  Initial  detention 
unit  for  inebriates.  Under jSJie  authority  of 
civil  legislation,  the  In^rlate  would  be 
brought  to  this  public  h  (alth  facility  bv 
the  police  and  detained  \  lere  until  sober. 
Thereafter,  the  decision  t  continue  treat- 
ment should  be  left  to  the  Individual.   •   •    • 
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The  success  of  aftercare  |^cilltles  will  de 

pend  upon  the  ability  of  |be  detoxification 

unit  to   diagnose   problems-i adequately  and 

to  make  appropriate  referrjUs.  A  diagnostic 

unit  attached  to.  or  used  b 
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The   U.S.   Crime  Commi^lon   made  three 

recommendations  in  its  196\report 
Drunkenness    should    no 

criminal  offen.se.  Disorderly 

Inal   conduct   accompanied    ^    

should  remain  punishable  aj separate  crimes. 

The  Implementation  of  thls^ecommendatlon 

requires   the   development 

detoxification  procedures. 

Communities  should  esti 
tlon  units  as  part  of  comprel 

programs.  % 

Communities  should  coordinate  and  extend 
aftercare  resources,  lncludln|  supportive  res- 
idential housing.  \ 

This  committee  also  aApts  these  U.S. 
Crime  Commission  conclusKns  and  recom- 
mendations, y 

In  1967,  after  6  years  of%ntenslve  study 
under  a  grant  from  the  Naaonal  Institutes 
of  Mental  Health,  the  CoojA-atlve  Commis- 
sion on  the  Study  of  Alcolfcllsm  issued  its 
Report  to  the  Nation.  This  import  concluded 
that  'public  drunkenness  l6hould  be  ap- 
proached as  a  medlcal-socifel  rather  than 
as  a  legal-criminal  problem. "'at  endorsed  the 
findings  and  conclusions  of  )jbe  Crime  Com 
missions. 
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The  problem  of  the  chronic-alcoholic  and 
the  criminal  law  was  also  the  subject  of  a 
Judgment  announced  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  on  June  17,  1968  in  the 
case  of  Powell  v.  Texas,  36  L.W.  4619  (June 
18.  1968).  There,  a  closely  divided  Court,  in 
a  5-4  decision,  affirmed  the  Judgment  of  a 
county  court  in  Texas  convicting  the  appel- 
lant of  public  Intoxication.  Counsel 
for  Powell  urged  that  the  appellant  was 
"afflicted  with  the  disease  of  chronic 
alcoholism."  "that  his  appearance  in  public 
(while  drunk  was)  •  •  •  not  of  his  own  voli- 
tion." and  therefore  that  to  punish  him  crim- 
inally for  that  conduct  would  be  cruel  and 
unusual.  In  violation  of  the  Eighth  and  14th 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  majority  of  Justices  found 
the  record  in  the  case  before  the  Court  in- 
aaequate  to  support  such  a  ruling.  The  four 
dissenting  Justices  strongly  favored  reversal 
of  the  case  on  the  constitutional  point  urged 
by  the  appellant. 

In  the  committee's  view.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  while  the  Court  affirmed  Powell's  con- 
viction and  avoided  a  constitutional  ruling, 
the  Court  was  unable  to  present  a  unified 
majority  opinion.  Pour  members  of  the  Court 
Joined  In  the  principal  opinion.  The  fifth 
member.  Mr.  Justice  White,  concurred  In  a 
separate  opinion.  He  agreed  that  the  record 
before  the  Court  failed  to  support  the  re- 
quested Constitutional  adjudication,  and.  by 
way  of  dicta,  stated  the  following: 

The  fact  remains  that  some  chronic  alco- 
holics must  drink  and  hence  must  drink 
somewhere.  Although  many  chronics  have 
homes,  many  others  do  not.  For  all  practical 
purposes  the  public  streets  may  be  home  for 
these  unfortunates,  not  because  their  disease 
compels  them  to  be  there  but  because,  drunk 
or  sober,  they  have  no  place  else  to  go  and 
no  place  else  to  be  when  they  are  drinking. 
This  is  more  a  function  of  economic  station 
than  of  disease,  although  the  disease  may 
lead  to  destitution  and  perpetuate  that  con- 
dition. For  some  of  these  alcoholics  I  would 
think  a  showing  could  be  made  that  resist- 
ing drunkenness  Is  impossible  and  that  avoid- 
ing public  places  when  intoxicated  Is  also 
impossible.  As  applied  to  them  this  statute 
is  in  effect  a  law  which  bans  a  single  act  for 
which  they  may  not  be  convicted  under  the 
8th  amendment — the  act  of  getting  drunk. 

It  is  also  possible  that  the  chronic  alco- 
holic who  begins  drinking  in  private  at  some 
point  becomes  so  drunk  that  he  loses  the 
power  to  control  his  movements  and  for  that 
reason  appears  in  public.  The  8th  amend- 
ment might  also  forbid  conviction  in  such 
circumstances,  but  only  on  a  record  satis- 
factorily showing  that  it  was  not  feasible 
for  him  to  have  made  arrangements  to  pre- 
vent his  being  In  public  when  drunk  and 
that  his  extreme  drunkenness  sufficiently  de- 
prived him  of  his  faculties  on  the  occasion 
in  issue. 

Powell  V.  Texas  suggests  that  given  an- 
other such  case  on  a  more  substantial  record, 
the  Court  may  well  conalude  that  the  Con- 
stitution protects  chronic  alcoholics  against 
criminal  action  for  public  drunkenness 
throughout  the  Nation. 

More  important  for  purposes  of  the  present 
legislation  is  the  Court's  recognition  that 
"the  legislative  response  to  this  enormous 
problem  (alcoholism  in  the  United  States) 
has  in  general  been  inadequate."  that  "fa- 
cilities for  the  attempted  treatment  of  in- 
digent alcoholics  are  woefully  lacking 
throughout  the  country."  of  the  "absence 
of  a  coherent  approach  to  the  problem  of 
treatment"  and  an  "almost  complete  absence 
of  facilities  and  manpower  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  a  rehabilitation  program." 

The  Court  In  Powell  states  that,  "The  pic- 
ture of  the  penniless  drunk  propelled  aim- 
lessly and  endlessly  through  the  law's  re- 
volving door'  of  arre.st,  incarceration,  re- 
lease, and  rearrest  Is  not  a  pretty  one,"  and 
recognizes  that  what  is  needed  is  "some  clear 


promise  of  a  better  world  for  these  unfortu- 
nate people." 

Thus,  recent  court  decisions  and  reports  of 
special  commissions  reflect  widespread  dis- 
satlsfaction  with  the  handling  of  public 
intoxication  and  alcoholism  under  antiquated 
criminal  law  and  civil  commitment  pro- 
cedures. A  changeover  to  modern  treatment 
techniques  Is  required.  It  is  a  changeover  that 
Is  long  overdue,  and  one  that  should  beRin 
Immediately.  The  Nation's  Capital  must  .';<t 
an  example  of  Just,  humane,  and  etTectlsc 
handling  of  this  problem  for  the  entire 
country. 

PROVISIONS    OF    THE    BILL 

The  short  title  of  the  bill  is  the  "District  ..I 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Rehabilitation  Act  i>f 
1967.  " 

Your  committee  has  concluded,  as  have 
the  courts  and  the  Crime  Commission,  that 
public  Intoxication  should  be  bandied  on  u 
public  health  rather  than  on  a  criminal  ba.s:s 
Not  only  is  the  criminal  law  inapproprin'e 
and  Ineffective  to  handle  intoxication,  but 
the  present  criminal  provisions  severely  viii- 
dermlne  the  ability  of  the  police  to  concon- 
trate  on  protecting  citizens,  apprehending 
law  violators,  and  maintaining  safe  and 
orderly  streets. 

Conduct  that  threatens  physical  harm  lo 
any  member  of  the  public  or  to  projjertv 
cannot  be  tolerated.  The  bill  provides  thrit 
persons  who  are  intoxicated  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  arrest  when  they  are  conductii;.' 
themselves  in  a  manner  that  clearly  and  'ir- 
mediately  endangers  the  safety  of  person<;  or 
of  property. 

Nor  are  alcoholics  to  be  incarcerated  under 
antiquated  pumtlve  civil  commitment  pro- 
cedures iis  a  replacement  for  crlmin.il  liif.ir- 
ceratlon.  The  public  must  and  shall  b»  pro- 
tected against  dangerous  chronic  alcoholics. 
But  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  an  alcohoiij 
is  no  more  dangerous  to  himself  than  other 
persons  afflicted  with  serious  illnesses.  Th:5 
bill  provides  that  a  chronic  alcoholic  shall  be 
treated  with  the  same  respect,  and  shall  re- 
tain the  same  rights,  as  any  citizen  suffenii-; 
from  illness.  It  reflects  the  modern  medicn! 
understanding  that  alcoholism  can  success- 
fully be  treated  only  utilizing  communitv- 
based  outpatient  programs. 

THE    CRIMINAL    LAW 

The  bill  amends  the  present  statutory  pro- 
visions that  make  public  intoxication  ,i 
criminal  offense  in  the  District  of  Columbu 
(see.  25-128  of  the  DC.  Code).  It  provides 
that  Intoxication  is  a  criminal  offense  onlv 
when  it  results  in  a  substantial  danger  lo 
persons  or  property. 

The  bill  makes  it  clear  that  simple  intoxi- 
cation is  not  to  be  handled  under  disorderly 
conduct,  loitering,  vagrancy,  or  other  related 
misdemeanor  provisions.  It  provides  that  per- 
sons intoxicated  in  public  who  are  not  en- 
dangering the  public  safety  shall  be  dealt 
with  under  the  treatment  provisions  of  the 
bill,  rather  than  under  the  criminal  pro- 
visions. 

H.R.  14330  makes  no  changes  with  respect 
to  the  present  offense  of  drinking  in  public. 
However,  and  consistent  with  the  overall  ob- 
jective of  the  legislation,  the  bill  makes  :' 
clear  that  an  intoxicated  person  found  drink- 
ing In  public  is  to  be  dealt  with  under  the 
treatment  provisions  of  the  bill  and  not 
charged  with  the  separate  offense  of  publ.c 
drinking.  Amendments  were  suggested  that 
would  make  drinking  In  the  public  streets  a 
criminal  offense  only  if  it  caused  a  public 
disturbance  and  If  the  person  involved  re- 
fused to  stop  his  drinking.  It  was  suggested 
that  it  makes  no  sense  to  do  away  with  pub- 
lic intoxication  as  a  crime  but  to  retain  pub- 
lic drinking — which  is  a  prerequisite  for  any 
homeless  derelict  who  becomes  inebriated — as 
a  crime.  The  committee  agrees  that  It  would 
be  a  waste  of  the  valuable  time  of  policemen, 
who  can  more  profitably  devote  their  time, 
energy,  and  ability  to  serious  crime,  if  the 
public  drinking  law  were  to  be  the  subject 
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of  .in  extensive  enforcement  campaign.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  committee  concluded  that 
fhangee  in  the  bill  were  not  necessary  at  this 
time.  Only  a  very  few  arrests  are  made  under 
the  public  drinking  law  and  It  therefore  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  serious  matter.  The  com- 
mittee anticipates  that  many,  if  not  most,  of 
those  found  drinking  In  public  in  the  future 
can  and  should  be  handled  under  the  detoxl- 
ticiUlon  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  provides  that  disorderly  intoxica- 
tion is  a  criminal  offense  only  when  there  is 
a  real  danger  to  safety,  not  Just  an  Imagined, 
or  theoretical,  or  possible  danger.  As  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Crime  Conunlselon  recog- 
nized, the  nonnal  mamfestatlons  of  intoxica- 
tion— staggering,  falling  down,  sleeping  on  a 
pirk  bench,  lying  unconscious  in  the  gutter, 
begging,  singing,  and  so  forth — although  per- 
haps disagreeable  and  disturbing  to  the 
senses,  do  not  constitute  a  subetantial  and 
Immediate  danger  and  It  Is  the  committee's 
intent  that  these  cases  will  be  handled  under 
the  detoxification  and  treatment  provisions 
of  the  bill  rather  than  under  the  criminal 
provisions. 

The  bill  provides  that  It  is  a  criminal  of- 
fense to  be  Intoxicated  and  endanger  the 
safety  of  oneself.  As  the  Hotue  report  makes 
clear,  this  Is  an  extremely  narrow  provision, 
and  is  Intended  to  be  used  only  rarely.  As 
already  noted,  the  danger  contemplated  by 
the  provision  is  an  immediate  and  substan- 
tial danger,  and  docs  not  comprehend  a  the- 
oretical, or  potential,  or  longrun  hazard  to 
one's  health  or  well-being.  The  committee 
views  the  provision  as  intended  to  give  the 
police  added  authority  to  protect  an  intoxi- 
cated person,  in  his  own  beet  interest,  from 
Jumping  out  of  a  window  or  from  a  bridge, 
or  from  running  out  In  front  of  passing  auto- 
mobiles, where  the  detoxification  and  treat- 
ment provisions  may  be  Inadequate  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose.  Amendments  were 
suggested  by  several  persons  to  eliminate 
d.anger  to  oneself  jvs  a  criminal  offense.  In 
view  of  the  extremely  narrow  scope  of  the 
provision,  the  committee  believes  that  this 
is  umiecessary.  The  committee  desires  to 
make  clear  its  intent  that  this  provision  is 
not  to  be  abused  by  applying  it  to  the  normal 
manifestations  of  intoxication  already  men- 
tioned at>ove.  In  the  committee's  view,  there 
is  value  in  giving  the  pwUce  this  added  au- 
thority to  protect  intoxicated  citizens  against 
siUcldal  tendencies  or  deliberate  attempts  to 
harm  themselves  while  drunk. 

Tliere  have  been  relatively  few  arrests  for 
"drunk  and  disorderly"  in  the  past.  Ex- 
tremely few  destitute  alcoholics  constitute 
a  danger  to  themselves  or  to  others  within 
the  meaning  of  this  bill.  It  is  the  Intent  of 
this  bill  that  rtrtually  the  entire  problem 
of  public  Intoxication  will  be  transferred 
from  the  criminal  system  to  the  public 
health  system,  and  it  Is  the  oommittee's 
expectation  that  in  the  future  the  criminal 
provisions  of  the  bill  will  seldom  be  em- 
ployed. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  police  to  take  an 
intoxicated  pierson  to  his  home  or  to  a  pri- 
vate or  public  health  facility  In  lieu  of  ar- 
resting him  for  a  criminal  offense.  Previously 
section  4-143  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  was  Interpreted  to  require  the  police  to 
arrest  any  person  observed  in  an  Intoxicated 
condition.  The  bill  amends  the  law  to  give 
the  police  discretion  to  handle  intoxicated 
citizens  under  the  detoxification  provisions 
of  the  bill  rather  than  under  the  criminal 
provisaons,  even  though  they  may  techni- 
cally be  violating  the  new  criminal  provi- 
sions. There  will  undoubtedly  be  times  where 
it  is  wise  public  policy  not  to  make  an  arrest 
under  the  new  criminal  provisions,  but  in- 
stead to  take  the  jjerson  home  or  to  a  private 
or  public  health  facility.  The  committee  is 
confident  that  the  police  are  capable  of  mak- 
ing this  type  of  Judgment,  and  It  would  be 
unwise  to  require  an  arrest  where  other  pro- 
cedures are  adequate  to  protect  the  public 
Interest. 


There  are  over  100,000  alcoholics  in  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  area.  Over  5.000 
are  public  charges,  and  the  remainder  have 
private  resources  on  which  they  can  rely. 
Even  with  the  passage  of  this  bill,  the  Dis- 
trict will  not  have  sufflclent  programs  and 
facilities  for  all  of  the  inebriates  found  on 
the  street.  Absent  this  provision,  the  police 
might  feel  required  to  arrest  every  person 
found  violating  the  new  disorderly  Intoxica- 
tion statute,  or  to  take  them  to  a  public 
detoxification  center,  rather  than  sending 
some  of  them  to  their  homes  or  to  an  appro- 
priate private  health  facility. 

The  committee  Intends  that  the  public 
health  facilities  provided  for  in  this  bill  will 
be  used  primarily  by  indigent  Inebriates  and 
those  In  serious  medical  difflcultles.  Inebriates 
not  arrested  who  can  be  sent  or  taken  to  their 
homes  with  assurance  that  they  will  be  taken 
care  of  there,  or  who  can  be  sent  or  taken 
to  private  health  facilities,  should  not  be 
handled  as  public  charges.  Nor  would  It  make 
any  sense  to  require  that  these  people  first 
be  taken  to  a  public  facility,  and  the  bill 
does  not  so  require. 

THE    TREATMENT    PROVISIONS 

The  bin  requires  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  establish  a  modern  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  the  treatment  of  intoxicated  persons 
and  alcoholics.  The  treatment  program  re- 
volves around  a  continuum  of  detoxification, 
inpatient,  and  outpatient  services. 

The  bill  repeals  existing  law  (sec.  24-501  et 
seq.  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code)  and 
substitutes  a  wholly  new  alcoholism  program 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  bill  should  move  the  Code  provisions 
relating  to  treatment  of  alcoholi.sm  from  the 
section  of  the  Code  relating  to  "prisoners  and 
their  treatment"  to  the  section  of  the  Code 
relating  to  "health  and  safety."  The  commit- 
tee believes  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  make 
this  technical  change  in  view  of  the  absolute- 
ly clear  intent  of  the  bill  that  It  does  not  re- 
late to  prisoners. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  old  pro- 
visions, enacted  in  1947,  should  now  be  re- 
placed with  modern  ones.  The  new  provisions 
emphasize  the  public  health  aspect  of  the 
program,  and  voluntary  treatment,  whereas 
the  old  provisions  emphasized  the  criminal 
aspects  of  the  problem,  and  Involuntary 
treatment.  Many  of  the  old  provisions,  al- 
though progressive  when  enacted,  are  now 
obsolete  in  light  of  modern  medical  knowl- 
edge as  reflected  in  the  two  recent  Crime 
Commission  Reports.  In  view  of  the  failure 
to  Implement  the  1947  act,  a  new  congres- 
sional mandate  is  even  more  important. 

Sectnon  1  of  the  revision  set  out.  in  gen- 
eral terms,  the  purpose  of  the  act.  It  re- 
quires that,  in  order  to  alleviate  intoxica- 
tion and  chronic  alcoholism,  all  public  offi- 
cials In  the  District  of  Columbia— including 
the  police,  the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control 
Board,  the  Departments  of  Insurance  and 
Licenses  and  Inspections,  the  Federal  and 
District  of  Columbia  judiciary,  probation  and 
parole  officers,  correctional,  welfare,  and  civil 
service  personnel,  and  prosecuting  attorneys, 
as  well  as  all  forms  of  public  health  person- 
nel— shall  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that 
public  intoxication  shall  be  handled  as  a 
public  health  problem  rather  than  a  crimi- 
nal offense,  and  that  a  chronic  alcoholic  shall 
be  •   •    * 

Section  2  defines  the  term  "chronic  alco- 
holic" In  two  alternative  ways.  The  first  al- 
ternative uses  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion broad  approach,  that  any  injurious 
drinking  amounts  to  alcoholism.  The  sec- 
ond alternative  uses  the  more  restrictive  defi- 
nition that  has  been  the  basis  for  the  court 
decisions,  that  an  alcoholic  has  "lost  the 
power  of  self-control"  over  alcoholic  bever- 
ages. Use  of  the  broad  World  Health  Organi- 
zation definition  is  justified  as  one  of  the 
alternatives  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bill 
relies  upon  voluntary  rather  than  Involun- 
tary treatment  for  alcoholics.  If  civil  com- 


mitment were  not  intended  to  be  the  very 
rare  exception,  an  entirely  different  defini- 
tion would  be  appropriate.  A  broad  defini- 
tion is  useful  to  persuade  as  many  persons 
w^th  drinking  problems  as  possible  to  seek 
treatment. 

Section  3  at  the  bill  requires  the  Conunls- 
sloner  to  establish  and  maintain  an  effec- 
tive public  health  program  consisting  of  a 
continuum  of  appropriate  services  to  in- 
toxicated persons  and  chronic  alcoholics.  The 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  ranks  alcohol- 
ism as  the  country's  fourth  most  serious  pub- 
lic health  problem,  behind  heart  disease, 
cancer,  and  mental  illness.  At  present,  the 
problem  of  alcoholism  is  handled  as  a  very 
minor  aspect  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mental  Health  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Department  of  Public  Health.  Tlie  bill  will 
substantially  upgrade  the  importance  of  al- 
coholism within  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  and  will  require  that  it  be  handled 
in  a  way  commensurate  with  the  seriousness 
of  the  Illness. 

The  bill  requires  establishment  of  at  least 
three  components:  detoxification  or  emer- 
gency care  centers,  an  inpatient  facility,  and 
outpatient  aftercare  facilities.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  bill's  limitation  on  the 
number  of  beds  in  these  three  facilities 
should  he  deleted.  The  committee  has  con- 
cluded that  they  should  be  retained  until  an 
actual  need  to  change  them  Is  shown.  The 
District  of  Columbia  does  not  presently  have 
facilities  even  approaching  the  limitations 
Imposed  by  the  bill,  and  it  is  therefore  pre- 
mature to  be  concerned  about  the  limita- 
tions The  bill  does  not.  moreover,  unduly 
hinder  the  District  of  Columbia  in  its  discre- 
tion to  provide  a  wide  variety  of  .-services  with 
an  adequate  capacity  of  beds.  Tlie  detoxifi- 
cation centers  can  be  supplemented  with  the 
use  of  other  emergency  care  facilities.  The 
inpatient  facility,  which  may  consist  of  one 
or  more  buildings  at  different  locations,  can 
be  supplemented  with  a  diaa;nostic  facility. 
A  numt>er  of  outpatient  laclhties  may  be  pro- 
vided to  r,upplement  the  residental  facilities. 
Thus  the  committee  belle\es  that  the  re- 
ported bill  is  entirely  reasonable  in  this  re- 
spect 

A  number  of  clarifying  amendments  were 
suggested  which  the  committee  has  deter- 
mined to  be  unnecessary.  The  committee  sees 
no  need  to  include  a  specific  requirement  that 
the  continuum  of  services  shall  include 
health,  welfare.  Job  counseling,  vocational 
rehabilitation,  job  finding,  social  centers,  and 
other  similar  components,  since  they  are  ob- 
vious It  Is  also  unnecessary  to  state  that  the 
jirogram  shall  be  staffed  with  an  adequate 
number  of  personnel  who  shall  fwssess  the 
highest  professional  qualifications  and  com- 
petence. These  are  implicit  in  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  and  neither  the  program 
nor  the  treatment  would  be  adequate  and 
eflectlve  without  them. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  bill 
should  require  that  the  alcoholism  program, 
wherever  possible,  utilize  the  facilities  of,  and 
be  coordinated  with,  the  programs  of  the 
community  mental  health  centers.  The  com- 
mittee believes  It  unnecessary  to  spell  this 
out  in  the  bill  because  the  present  plans  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Health  do  utilize  mental  health  centers  in 
treating  alcoholics.  The  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  is  particu- 
larly interested  that  this  continue,  and  the 
committee  concurs. 

The  bill  does  not  specifically  require  that 
each  detoxification  center  be  affiliated  with, 
and  constitute  an  Integral  part  of.  the  gen- 
eral medical  services  of  a  general  hospital. 
The  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  expressed  concern,  with  which  the 
committee  concurs,  that  detoxification  cen- 
ters not  be  cut  off  from  medical  services  so 
that  they  become  merolv  another  form  of 
"drunk  tank."  This  specific  requirement  was 
not  Included  in  the  bill  because  of  concern 
that  it  could  be  Interpreted  to  require  that 
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detoxification  centers  be  (t^hyslcal  part  of  a 
general  hospital.  This  Is  npt  the  Intent.  It  Is 
Intended  only  to  require  that  detoxlflcatlon 
be  handled  as  a  medlcatv  service,  utilizing 
physicians  and  nurses.  It  lijas  been  suggested, 
for  example,  that  Interns  a|kd  residents  might 
be  rotated  to  detoxlflcatloit  centers  from  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Oenerql  Hospital.  TTiese 
details  are  properly  left  to  the  Commissioner. 
As  long  as  the  detoxification  centers  are  af- 
filiated with  a  general  hospital  In  a  meaning- 
ful way,  and  adequate  and  Appropriate  medi- 
cal services  are  in  fact  provided,  the  Intent 
of  the  bin  will  be  satlsflafl.  The  committee 
therefore  believes  that  thtre  Is  no  need  to 
Include  a  specific  requlrernfcnt  In  the  statute 
Itself.  4 

A  requirement  that  outpatient  aftercare 
facilities  be  located  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia was  not  Included  In  the  bill.  The  com- 
mittee agrees  that  such  a  r«qutrement  Is  un- 
wise. Most  such  facilities  apuld  not  reason- 
ably be  located  far  from  tSe  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, but  It  Is  possible  that  some  out- 
patient treatment,  such  a#  vocational  reha- 
bilitation, may  be  accompished  at  the  Oc- 
coquan  facility,  and  that  p^ple  •  ♦  •  the  Dis- 
trict of  Cbliimbln  was  not  It^lurted  In  the  bill 
The  committee  might  be  bviped  out  and  back 
on  a  dally  basis.  All  outpatient  residential 
facilities,  such  a.s  hostels  nn^  hnlfwav  houses. 
will,  of  course,  be  located  fa  the  District  of 
Columbia  since,  as  the  CiStne  Commission 
stated,  only  communlty-ba«ed  treatment  will 
have  any  significant  pKJsslbf^ty  of  success. 

The  committee  considered  a  provision  pro- 
hibiting an  inpatient  extended  care  facility 
from  being  part  of  or  at  (|ie  same  location 
as  a  correctional  Institute 
cern  was  expressed  that 
would  preclude  the  Dlstl 
from  taking  over  an  unised  correctional 
faciUtv.  refurbishing  it  a^a  public  health 
ficllltv.  and  using  It  for  In] 
Such  a  restriction  Is  not  li 
vision  was  considered  In 
barring  use  of.  for  exampl 
a  prison  complex  for  Ini 
Because  such  use  would  nc 
appropriate  treatment,  ai 
settled  law  In  the  District 
a  ]all  cannot  properly  be 
health  Institution  (Benton 
780  (DC  Clr.  1956)),  th( 
eluded  that  a  specific  pi 
kind  is  unnecessary 

Section  4  provides  for  dltoxificatlon  and 
emergency  medical  care  m  already  noted, 
this  would  be  accompUshiB  by  taking  an 
Intoxicated  person  Into  pi  ntective  custody 
and  sending  or  taking  him  lo  his  home,  to  a 
private  health  facility,  or  tia  public  detoxl- 
flcatlon center.  This  would;  be  accomplished 
under  civil  law.  not  the  camlnal  law.  and 
would  not  constitute  an  arrat. 

The  bill  wisely  provldesTthat  the  police 
may  make  certain  that  a«y  public  trans- 
portation used  for  sendln(  an  intoxicated 
person  home  or  to  a  priva,  e  health  facility 
is  paid  for  In  advance.  Thii  Include  persons 
found  Intoxicated  In  vehlcU  »  or  In  anv  place 
to  which  the  public  Is  Invl  ;ed.  Taxi  drivers 
have  often  refused  to  tato  an  intoxicated 
person  home  unless  they  ar«|  paid  in  advance, 
and  the  police  are  frequenj|y  required  as  a 
practical  matter  to  go  thi 
pockets,  find  the  right  chai 
the  driver.  The  bill  does 
police  to  conduct  a  genei 
Intoxicated  Individual.  It  li 
make  certain  that  cick  p( 
on  the  streets  to  suffer  the 
their  illness. 

The   bill   authorizes  detoj 
toxlcated  persons  who  are 
and    whose    health    is    n< 
danger.  In  view  of  the  fact 
oflBcer  In  charge  of  the  del 
has  the  authority  to  deteri 
admitted,  the  committee  c< 
approach    Any  person  who 
or    Is    In    Immediate    medl 
clearly  be  given  priority. 


However,  con- 
ich  a  restriction 
let    of    Columbia 


^tlent  treatment. 
?nded.  The  pro- 
Connection    with 
dormitories  in 
tlent   treatment, 
be  adequate  or 
because    It    Is 
it  Columbia  that 
>ised  as  a  public 
Reid.  ?31  P  2d 
"committee  con- 
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admitted  cannot,  of  coiu-se,  simply  be 
dumped  In  the  street  If  they  have  no  means 
of  transportation,  the  Commissioner  must 
return  them  to  the  place  where  they  were 
picked  up,  or  take  them  home,  or  attempt  to 
find  some  other  facility  where  they  may  ob- 
tain shelter. 

The  conunlttee  believes  that  the  pollc« 
should  be  encouraged  to  send  or  take  in- 
toxicated persons  home,  to  a  private  health 
facility,  or  to  a  public  detoxification  center, 
rather  than  to  leave  them  on  the  streets 
to  an  uncertain  fate.  One  of  the  primary  pur- 
poses of  the  new  detoxlflcatlon  procedure 
is  to  detect  potential  or  incipient  alcoholics 
before  they  become  skid  row  derelicts.  This 
can  be  accomplished  only  with  the  full 
cooperation  of  the  police.  In  the  committee's 
view,  the  fact  that  a  policeman  has  Incor- 
rectly concluded  that  a  person  is  Intoxicated, 
and  therefore  has  taken  him  to  a  health 
facility  only  to  have  him  not  admitted  as  a 
patient,  would  not  in  Itself  be  sufficient 
g^round  for  a  successful  suit  for  false  arrest 
agiUnst  the  officer.  A  go<3d  faith  Judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  police  will  protect  them  from 
liability.  Only  malice  or  wilful  abuse  of  the 
statute  will  be  sufficient  to  raise  liability 
on  their  part. 

The  bill  has  separate  provisions  for  detoxl- 
flcatlon of  persons  taken  Into  custody  for 
violation  of  the  disorderly  Intoxication  pro- 
visions of  the  new  legislation.  It  permits  the 
individual  to  be  held  "as  long  as  is  reason- 
ably necessary"  fcr  a  diagnosis  for  alcoholism 
after  he  is  sober.  It  was  suggested  that  a  24- 
hour  limit  be  placed  on  this  additional  diag- 
nostic period.  The  committee  concluded  that 
the  bill  should  not  be  changed,  because  a  24- 
hour  period  might  not  be  sufficient  for  an 
adequate  diagnosis.  This  additional  diag- 
nostic period  is  not  intended  to  permit  ex- 
tended holding  beyond  the  minimum  period 
necessary  to  conduct  the  diagnosis.  The  court 
of  general  sessions  has  previously  imposed 
a  7-day  limit  for  an  initial  diagnosis  for 
alcoholism  (District  of  Columbia  v.  Walters. 
DC.  Ct.  Gen.  Sess.  Crlm.  No.  DC-1850-66 
(Aug.  16,  19661,  reprinted  In  112  Congres- 
sional Record  22716  (Sept.  22.  1966)  (dally 
ed.)  ) .  and  the  committee  believes  this  is  suf- 
flcient  protection  against  abuse.  Moreover, 
once  an  individual  has  been  diagnosed  there 
will  be  no  excuse  for  later  holding  him  again 
for  another  diagnosis  unless  a  substantial 
lapse  of  time  Justifies  bringing  the  prior 
information  up  to  date. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  provision 
which  permits  the  police  to  leave  a  violation 
notice  at  the  detoxlflcatlon  center  will  place 
the  medical  personnel  in  Jeopardy  should 
the  patient  leave  without  receiving  the 
notice.  The  committee  believes  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  put  In  the  statute  .i  specific  pro- 
vision absolving  the  medical  officers  as  long 
as  they  act  In  good  faith.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  why  the  police  or  other  law-enforce- 
ment personnel  shovild  be  required  to  stay 
at  the  detoxlflcatlon  center  in  order  to  hand 
out  violation  notices.  One  purpose  of  the 
bill  Is  to  cut  down  drastically  on  the  amount 
of  police  time  wasted  In  handling  drunken- 
ness offenders.  Including  those  who  have  vio- 
lated the  disorderly  intoxication  provisions 
of  the  new  legislation. 

The  bill  contains  no  specific  requirement 
that  the  functions  of  the  police  in  handling 
Inebriates  shall  be  leduced  to  a  minimum 
in  the  shortest  time  possible.  The  committee 
believes  that  this  Is  unnecessary,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  intent  Is  Implicit  in  sub- 
section (d)  and  obvious  throughout  the  new 
legislation.  The  committee  feels  that  re- 
sponsibility for  handling  inebriates  should 
be  taken  over  by  qualified  public  health  per- 
sonnel Just  as  soon  as  possible,  thus  releas- 
ing the  police  to  concentrate  on  their  Im- 
portant duties  in  preventing  serious  crime. 
The  police  will  always  retain  some  respon- 
sibility with  respect  to  this  problem,  but  the 
amount  of  time  they  spend  on  it  should  be 
substantially  reduced. 


To  protect  alcoholics  and  others  treated 
at  a  detoxification  center,  the  bill  provides 
that  the  registration  and  other  records  nf 
such  centers  shall  remain  confidential,  aiul 
may  be  disclosed  only  to  medical  personnel 
for  purposes  of  diagnosis,  treatment,  and 
court  testimony,  to  police  personnel  for  p\ir. 
poses  of  criminal  investigations  and  com- 
plaints concerning  police  action,  and  for 
purposes  of  presentence  reports. 

Section  5  provides  lor  inpatient  treatment 
Chronic  alcoholics  will  be  encouraged  ^o 
consent  to  diagnosis  ;ind  trer-.tment  at  Mie 
outpatient  facility.  Preventive  techniques 
will  be  used  for  patients  who  are  not  dlat;- 
nosed  a  chronic  alcoholic,  and  Intensive 
treatment  will  be  provided  for  those  who  are 
diagnosed  as  chronic  alcoholics.  It  Is  antici- 
pated that  patients  will  be  moved  very  quick- 
ly from  inpatient  to  outpatient  status.  Tlie 
committee  believes  that  inpatient  treatmonr 
should  be  llmled  to  the  minimum  time  con- 
sldered  essential,  to  prevent  It  from  becom- 
ing mere  custodial  care  and  to  encourage  re- 
Integration  of  the  alcoholic  back  Into  society 
as  a  productive  citizen  as  soon  as  possible 
Impatient  treatment  will  be  provided  on  .i 
voUintary  basis  except  for  the  few  dangerous 
alcoholics  who  will  be  civilly  committed  un- 
der Section  6  of  the  bill. 

Section  6  provides  for  outpatient  and  after- 
care treatment.  Again,  voluntary  treatment 
is  to  be  encouraged.  It  is  anticipated  tli;it 
the  great  bulk  of  care  and  treatment  o' 
alcoholics  will  be  concentrated  in  outpatient 
facilities  and  services  in  the  heart  of  tiif 
District  of  Columbia.  As  the  Crime  Com- 
missions found,  residential  outpatient  facili- 
ties such  as  halfway  houses  are  a  prerequi- 
site to  rehabilitation  of  Indigent  alcoholic.^; 
A  program  that  failed  to  provide  such  facili- 
ties would  be  neither  effective  nor  adequate. 
Because  of  the  nature  and  seriousness  of  the 
diser.se.  moreover,  an  alcoholic  must  be  ex- 
pected to  relapse  into  Intoxication  one  nr 
more  times  after  the  onset  of  therapy,  and 
indeed  many  may  never  fully  recover  even 
though  they  can  be  helped. 

As  the  DC.  Crime  Commission  recom- 
mended, the  bin  provides  that  for  chronic 
alcoholics  for  whom  recovery  Is  tmllkelv. 
supportive  .services  and  residential  facilities 
shall  be  provided.  They  shall  be  treated  with 
the  same  respect  as  other  111  citizens  whu 
do  not  endanger  society,  and  may  not  be 
locked  up,  sent  away,  or  punislied  by  any 
other  civil  or  criminal  procedures.  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  society  must  begin  re- 
storing a  sense  of  dignity  to  the  lives  oi 
these  unfortunate  people. 

Section  7  provides  for  limited  civil  com- 
mitment under  narrowly  defined  conditions. 
The  commitment  authorized  In  the  bill  i; 
divided  into  two  different  kinds. 

First,  the  chronic  alcoholic  who  is  in  im- 
mediate danger  of  substantial  physical 
harm  may  be  committed  for  a  short  period 
of  time  in  order  to  get  him  back  on  his  feet. 
Tills  provision  permits  emergency  medical 
care  and  treatment.  It  does  not  permit  com- 
mitment for  rehabilitative  treatment  «f 
chronic  alcoholism.  Thus,  It  Is  a  very  nar- 
row provision,  and  will  be  applied  only  sel- 
dom rather  than  routinely.  Civil  commit- 
ment under  these  circumstances  is  Justified 
where  the  individual  is  so  debilitated  that 
he  is  not  competent  to  make  a  rational 
decision  about  treatment.  The  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions.  In  Its  role  of  parens  patriae 
may  then  properly  step  into  this  situation 
and  n:ake  the  decision  until  the  individual 
is  once  again  In  a  position  where  he  can 
make  a  rational  choice.  When  the  emergenc" 
medical  care  is  no  longer  required,  the  pa- 
tient will  be  free  to  leave.  He  will  then  he 
encouraged  to  consent  to  further  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  for  his  alcoholism. 

The  committee  believes  this  provision  to 
be  entirely  humane  and  reasonable.  The 
periods  for  commitment  set  out  In  the  bill 
are  the  maximum,  not  the  minimum.  It  is 
the   committee's   emphatic   intent   that   no 
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patient  be  held  under  this  provision  for  a 
period  longer  than  is  necessary  to  relieve  the 
debilitating  effects  of  chronic  or  acute  In- 
toxication. The  longer  maximum  ijerlod 
provided  for  the  third  commitment  within 
24  months  may  well  be  necessary  to  bring 
the  individual  through  the  severe  medical 
effects  of  repeated  drinking  bouts.  Adequate 
protection  is  available  through  the  courts 
to  make  certain  no  one  Is  held  longer  than 
necessary  for  this  treatment. 

Tlie  committee  was  initially  concerned 
that  a  patient  might  be  held  longer  than  is 
necessary  for  emergency  medical  care,  and 
that  the  treatment  provided  is  not  explicitly 
required  to  be  adequate  and  appropriate.  The 
committee  believes  that  the  bill  and  its 
legislative  history  are  clear  on  both  points. 
Commitment  under  subsection  (a)  is  to  be 
only  for  the  period  necessary  to  provide  med- 
ical (rather  than  rehabilitative)  treatment, 
and  such  treatment  must  be  adequate  and 
appropriate.  The  courts  are  available  to  en- 
force these  requirements  if  necessary. 

The  second  form  of  civil  commitment  is 
for  rehabilitative  treatment  for  alcoholism 
for  persons  charged  with  a  misdemeanor 
who  request  treatment  in  lieu  of  criminal 
prosecution  of  dangerous  alcoholics.  Tlie 
court  must  find  that  adequate  and  appro- 
priate treatment  exists  for  the  specific  in- 
dividual involved. 

A  specific  treatment  plan,  adapted  to  each 
Individual  patient,  together  with  a  factual 
record  of  all  treatment  actvially  provided.  Is 
required  under  the  bill.  The  committee  be- 
iieves  this  to  be  an  absolutely  essential  ele- 
ment of  adequate  and  appropriate  treatment. 
Without  such  plans  and  records  a  court 
would  be  unable  to  determine  whether  the 
Commissioner  is  living  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  statute  with  respect  to  an  in- 
dividual patient.  The  medical  profession  also 
believes  this  to  be  crucial  to  successful  re- 
habilitation. 

All  too  often  in  the  pa.st  civil  commitment 
has  been  used  to  mask  inadequate  and  in- 
appropriate treatment.  Large  numbers  ol  pa- 
tients have  been  committed  to  institutions 
without  a  specific  treatment  plan  being 
formulated  and  adopted  for  the  Individual 
needs  of  the  patient,  and  without  adequate 
judicial  supervision.  Civil  punishment  has 
often  replaced  criminal  punishment.  The 
provisions  of  the  bill  are  designed  to  prevent 
this  from  happening.  Before  committing  a 
person  the  court  must  review  the  speciflc 
treatment  plan  for  the  Individual  patient 
and  find  that  adequate  and  appropriate  treat- 
ment Is  available.  There  will  be  no  more 
overcrowding  and  uuderstafflng  of  institu- 
tions, mass  civil  commitments,  or  disregard 
of  basic  human  rights,  resulting  in  inade- 
quate or  inappropriate  treatment. 

The  bill  does  not  require  the  Commissioner 
to  find  that  civil  commitment  is  for  treat- 
ment that  has  a  substantial  possibility  for 
success  for  the  person  and  Is  not  for  custodial 
care.  The  committee  concluded  that  no  such 
explicit  provision  Is  required  because  it  is 
subsumed  under  the  required  finding  that 
adequate  and  appropriate  treatment  Is  avail- 
able for  each  Individual  committed  patient. 
Treatment  that  has  no  substantial  possibil- 
ity for  success,  or  that  Is  only  for  custodial 
care,  is  neither  adequate  nor  appropriate, 
and  the  persoii  cannot  be  committed  or  will 
be  entitled  to  release. 

The  committee  Intends  that  civil  commit- 
ment is  only  to  be  used  in  unusual  clrcum- 
.stances,  where  there  is  an  Immediate  and  con- 
tinuing danger  in  that  the  alcoholic  Is  likely 
to  injure  persons  if  allowed  to  remain  at 
liberty.  It  is  not  to  be  used  simply  as  a 
method  for  forcing  treatment  upon  persons 
who  do  not  wish  treatment  or  who  have  a 
very  poor  prognosis  for  success  using  volun- 
tary treatment  methods. 

Ttie  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
ol  Columbia  Circuit  recently  ruled  that  a 
person  acquitted  of  a  criminal  chacge  on  the 
ground  of  Insanity  must  be  given  a  separate 


civil  hearing  on  the  question  whether  he 
should  be  civilly  committed  because  of  his  in- 
sanity {Bolton  V.  Harris,  No.  21,032  (Feb.  16, 
1968)).  It  was  suggested  that  the  bill  be 
amended  to  require  a  separate  finding  of 
danger  to  safety  for  persons  acquitted  on  a 
criminal  charge  on  the  ground  of  alcoholism. 
The  committee  believes  this  unnecssary.  A 
separate  hearing  is  now  required  under  sub- 
section (b)  (2)  of  the  bill.  If  the  defendant 
voluntarily  pleads  the  defense  of  chronic  al- 
coholism, no  separate  finding  of  danger 
should  be  required.  If  the  court  raises  the 
defense  sua  sponte  the  applicable  case  law 
will  require  a  .separate  finding  of  danger. 

The  finding  that  a  person  constitutes  a 
continvilng  danger  to  the  safety  of  other  per- 
sons must,  of  course,  be  based  upwh  sound 
factual  evidence,  and  not  upon  Imagined, 
theoretical,  or  speculative  future  possibilities. 
A  pattern  of  past  activity  constituting  a  di- 
rect and  substantial  threat  to  the  safety  of 
other  persons  will  ordinarily  be  required. 
Isolated  instances  of  minor  disturbances,  to- 
gether with  conjecture  about  what  could 
later  happen,  will  ordinarily  be  itisufficlent 
for  such  a  finding.  The  clear  intention  of  the 
bill  is  to  restrict  the  use  of  civil  commitment 
to  situations  where  a  chronic  alcoholic  con- 
stitutes a  serious  danger.  Civil  commitment 
will  therefore  be  a  rare  occurrence,  since 
present  evidence  Indicates  that  very  lew 
chronic  alcoholics  pose  such  a  danger. 

The  bill  provides,  as  one  basis  for  civil 
commitment,  danger  to  the  safety  of  the 
alcoholic  himself.  The  same  standard  of  dan- 
ger to  oneself  applies  here  as  in  the  criminal 
provisions  of  the  bill  already  discussed  above 
and  need  not  be  reiterated  at  length.  Danger 
to  self  must  be  construed  very  narrowly,  and 
should  not  apply,  for  example,  to  Individuals 
who  are  over  the  long  run  simply  ruining 
their  health  as  the  result  of  their  alcoholism. 
Alcoholics  may  not  be  civilly  committed  sim- 
ply because  they  pursue  an  ill-advised  course 
of  action  that  will  potentially  shorten  their 
life  span.  Commitment  under  this  act  may  be 
helpful  for  suicidal  alcoholics.  The  committee 
therefore  concluded  that  danger  to  oneself 
should  be  included  as  a  ground  for  commit- 
ment. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  advised 
that  the  limitation  upon  the  use  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  contained  in  subsection  (c) 
Is  Improper.  The  committee  concluded  that 
this  question  is  properly  left  to  the  courts. 

It  was  suggested  that  this  act  should  utilize 
the  same  review  procedures  as  the  Hospital- 
ization of  the  Mentally  111  Act.  The  commit- 
tee concluded  that  the  substantial  .safeguards 
written  Into  the  bill  are  sufficient  at  this 
time,  until  .some  specific  need  or  abuse  is 
shown.  Under  the  bill  the  courts  may,  by 
habeas  corpus,  determine  whether  the  re- 
quired findings  are  still  pertinent.  If  the 
Commissioner  is  unable  to  show  that  the 
nndings  still  apply,  the  patient  will  be  en- 
titled to  release. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  court  shall  ap- 
point an  attorney  to  represent  any  indigent 
person  subject  to  a  commitment  proceeding. 
The  committee  Intends  that  such  attorneys 
shall  be  compensated  for  their  services  under 
the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964  or  under 
other  pertinent  provisions  of  law.  Effective 
legal  counsel  cannot  be  obtained  for  the  in- 
digent unless  society  is  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
Members  of  the  bar  performing  such  service 
sliould  be  compensated. 

Section  8  states  that  the  act  applies  to 
chronic  alcoholics  who  have  not  been  deter- 
mined to  be  mentally  ill.  Chronic  alcoholism 
is  a  separate  and  distinct  Illness,  and  is  not 
necessarily  associated  with  mental  Illness.  It 
may  well  be  appropriate,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  handle  alcoholics  who  are  recovering  from 
mental  illness  under  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
and  nothing  in  the  bill  precludes  that. 

Section  9  permits  the  Commissioner  to  con- 
tract with  other  orEanizations  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  new  legislation. 


Section  10  provides  that  the  Commissioner 
shall  develop  alcoholism  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams among  District  of  Columbia  employees, 
and  shall  also  encourage  such  programs  in 
private  Indtistry.  Some  Government  employ- 
ees have  previously  been  fired  for  alcoholism. 
This  bill  contemplates  that  employees  af- 
flicted with  alcoholism  shall  be  handled  In 
the  same  way  as  employees  afflicted  with  any 
other  serious  chronic  illness,  while  under- 
going rchabllltntlve  treatment. 

Section  11  provides  that  the  Conunlssioner 
shall  establish  an  alcoholism  program  in  cor- 
rectional in.'.titutlons  in  the  District  of 
Coliunbia.  Alcoholics  charged  with  serious 
crime  will  not  always  have  available  to  them 
the  defense  of  chronic  alcoholism.  Alcoholic 
inmates  of  correctional  institutions  should 
therefore  be  treated  for  their  illness,  in  order 
to  he.id  off  a  further  problem  when  they  are 
released. 

Section  12  requires  the  Commissioner  to 
establish  an  alcoholism  program  among  juve- 
niles and  young  adults.  Tliis  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  more  Important  aspects  of  the  bill 
because  of  the  rising  problem  of  alcoholism 
among  young  people. 

Section  13  requires  the  Commissioner  to 
evaluate  the  programs.  Improve  them,  sub- 
mit reports,  gather  data,  and  develop  educa- 
tional information. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  development  of  a 
comprehensive  plan  to  implement  the  bill, 
which  the  committee  believes  to  be  particu- 
larly important.  Title  IV  of  S.  1740  spelled 
out  what  this  plan  must  include  in  order  lo 
be  comprehensive.  The  committee  concluded 
that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  bill  spell 
out  all  the  details  that  the  plan  should  cover. 
It  wishes  to  emphasize  its  view,  however, 
that  no  plan  for  attacking  intoxication  and 
alcoholism  could  possibly  be  considered  com- 
prehensive, or  satisfying  subsection  (c(,  if  it 
failed  to  cover  the  role  of  all  pertinent  public 
and  jjrlv.ile  ligencles.  and  the  extent  to  which 
all  pertinent  Federal  legislation  may  be  util- 
ized. Particular  attention  must  be  paid  to 
coordinating  alcoholism  planning  with  the 
planning  of  the  District  of  Columbia  under 
the  Comprehensive  Health  Planning  and 
Public  Health  Services  Amendments  of  1966 
and  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Center  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1963.  The  Commi.ssloner  should 
draw  upon  the  expertise  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  who  has 
established  a  National  Center  for  Preven- 
tion and  Control  of  Alcoholism  in  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health.  The  com- 
mittee believes  that,  v.ithout  effective  plan- 
ning, there  is  no  possibility  of  making  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  model  for  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  for  the  treatment  of  alcoholism. 

Section  14  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
Commissioner  may  require  an  alcoholic's  im- 
mediate relatives  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of 
providing  services  to  the  alcoholics.  The  com- 
mittee does  not  intend  that  relatives  be  re- 
quired to  support  alcoholism  treatment  in  all 
situations,  since  it  would  probably  drive  per- 
sons who  need  treatment  away  from  obtain- 
ing it.  The  committees  approach  places  lull 
discretion  in  the  Commissioner  to  determine 
when  an  alcoholic  or  his  relatives  should  be 
required  to  pay  for  treatment  services.  The 
committee  is  confident  that  the  Commis- 
sioner will  not  use  this  in  a  way  that  will 
penalize  the  alcoholic  or  his  family,  or  will 
dissuade  alcoholics  or  their  families  frrm 
se<>kin^  needed  treatment. 

Section  15  permits  the  Commissioner  to 
•nccept  donations  of  .-services  or  gifts. 

ALCOHOLISM     AND    MOTOR    VEUICI.tS 

It  was  suggested  that  a  prov;.slon  be  added 
to  the  bill  requiring  the  Commissioner  to 
establish  a  proj^ram  for  testing  the  blood  al- 
cohol level  of  persons  involved  In  irafSc  acci- 
dents in  order  to  provide  for  early  screening 
and  diagnosis  for  alcoholism,  and  to  establish 
appropriate  treatment  programs  for  alcohol- 
ics convicted   of   driving   while    intoxicated. 
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Recent  evidence  shows  thlt  about  50  percent 
of  traffic  accidents  Invol^  Intoxicated  per 
sons,   and   that   the  vast 
Intoxicated  persons  Invol 
problem   drinkers.   The 
the  recent  report  of  the 
Committee    on   Traffic 
which  concluded : 

Research  findings  Incre 
that  alcohol  Is  Involved  I 
of  automobile  crashes, 
the  drivers  Involved  are 
social  drinkers,  a  very  su 

are.  In  fact,  alcoholics  ^_ _ 

measures  can  be  expected  lo  have  little  effect 
on  behavior  that  arises  ■  from  illness.  The 
problem  requires  a  massli  5  Federal  program 
concentrating  on  the  dlsea  le  of  alcoholism. 

These  alarming  facts  ul  doubtedly  require 
action.  The  committee  brieves  It  unneces- 
sary to  spell  out  exactly  low  the  Commls- 
.sloner  should  approach  thi  problem.  The  bill 
presently  authorizes,  and  ,  indeed  requires, 
that  he  take  whatever  acl  on  Is  appropriate, 
and  no  new  provisions  are  required.  He  may, 
for  example,  set  up  an  a  :ohollsm  program 
within  the  traffic  court  an<  request  the  court 
that  convjcted  drunken  dr  pers  be  ordered  to 
submit  to  a  diagnosis  for  iind  treatment  of 
alcoholism,  or  take  other  st  'ps  under  the  bill. 

PRIVATE    HOSPriALS    AND    HAltH    INSURANCE 
PLANS 

The  committee  consldt  ed  a  suggestion 
that  a  provision  be  added  »  the  bill  direct- 
ing the  Commissioner  t<  do  whatever  Is 
reasonably  possible  to  end  he  discrimination 
against  alcoholics  in  priv  ,te  hospitals  and 
under  health  and  dlsablUt  insurance  plans. 
The  American  Medical  Assofclatlon.  the  Amer 


nd  other  profes- 


Ican  Hospital  Association 

sional  groups  have  long  su  jported  measures 

to   provide   treatment  to  icohoUcs  on   the 

same  basis  as  it  is  provldec 

suffering    from   chronic   ill 


mlttee  concluded  that  the   Commissioner  al- 


ready has  the  power  necessi 
that  no  further  provision  li 
bill.   It   Is   hoped   that  priv 

disability  Insurance  plans  w  li   ^ 

action  to  comply  with  the  ntent  of  the  bill 
rather  than  wait  to  be  Jjrced  Into  such 
action. 

COST  ESTIMAI  ;.s 
The  District  of  Columbia 
for  treatment  of  alcoholics! 
cUltles:  (1)  one  50-bed  det  xlflcatlon  center, 
which  Is  operated  out  of  a;  jrant  of  funds  to 
the  Department  and  for  th  continuation  of 
which   funds   have   been   n  juested:    i2)    .in 


inpatient  extended  care  fao 
paclty  of  425  beds,  which  1 


District  funds,  and  a  holdl   g  facility  with  a 


dentlal  facilities 
ent  of  10  beds  In 


tlmates  that  the 


capacity  of  200  beds  which   is  available  now 
on  a  temporary  basis  to  mei  t  the  present  pa- 
tient demand;  and   (3)   oujiatlent  aftercare 
facilities  and  supportive  rei 
now  available  only  to  the  ex 
a  supportive  residential  faci  Ity,  which  is  op 
era  ted  from  a  grant. 

The  District  government  e 
capital  outlay  required  for  t  le  additional  fa- 
cilities are  now  available  wjuld  be  approxl 
mately  as  follows 

Capital  outli 

MilHona 

Detoxification.  100  addition!  1  beds $2 

Inpatient,  375  additional  be  s 
Outpatient  and  supportive  fesidentlal 


facilities.  590  additional  h  ds 


Total    I 9 

It  is  anticipated  that  t!  e  extra  annual 
operating  costs  will  l)«  a  ^proximately  as 
follows: 

Millions 
Detoxification.  100  addltlonL  beds..,     $0.6 

InpaUent,  375  additional  bdBs 2.0 

Outpatient  and  supportive  4«ldentlal 

facilities,  590  additional  b«  Is 1.0 


to  other  persons 
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e  hospitals  and 
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ow  has  available 
he  following  fa- 


Ity  having  a  ca- 
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Total 


3.6 


HEARING 

A  public  hearing  was  held  March  26,  1966, 
l>efore  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  H.R. 
14330  and  related  bills  S.  1515  and  S.  1740. 
Tlicre  was  unanimous  support  for  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  legislation.  Legislation  pro- 
viding a  comprehensive  program  for  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  alcoholism  was 
strongly  endorsed  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government,  the  B«ird  of  Education  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Federa- 
tion of  Citizens  Associations  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Washington,  DC,  Area 
Council  on  Alcoholism,  the  North  American 
Association  of  Alcoholism  Programs,  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women, 
and  a  number  of  individual  citizens. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate,  H.R.  14330,  is,  I 
believe,  a  great  step  forward  in  our  Na- 
tion's progress  toward  a  humane  and  en- 
lightened treatment  of  the  disease  of 
alcoholism.  When  the  Senate  enacts  this 
measure,  as  I  am  confident  it  will,  and 
sends  it  to  the  President,  the  Nation's 
Capital  will  stand  as  a  model  for  the  en- 
tire country  in  the  public  provision  for 
care  and  treatment  of  alcoholism. 

This  bill,  first  of  all,  removes  alcohol- 
ism from  the  domain  of  the  criminal  law 
and  treats  it  instead  as  a  medical  prob- 
lem, thereby  fully  implementing  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  National  Crime 
Commission  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Crime  Commission  reports.  A  prime  bene- 
ficiary of  this  new  approach  will  be  the 
institutions  of  the  criminal  law  itself. 
Across  the  country,  arrests  for  public 
drunkenness  amount  to  about  one-third 
of  all  arrests.  What  an  enormous  waste 
this  is  in  police  man-hours,  in  making  ar- 
rests, processing  the  arrestees  at  the  sta- 
tlonhouse,  and  then  appearing  as  a  wit- 
ness in  court  at  trial.  Add  to  this  the 
couitroom  time  talcen  up  by  drunkenness 
cases,  and  the  fruitless  time  spent  by 
correctional  institution  personnel  In  cus- 
tody over  these  hapless  alcoholics  on  the 
latest  roimd  of  their  revolvin,?  door  trips 
from  the  streets  to  the  prisons  and  back 
to  the  streets.  The  wasted  hours,  which 
produce  absolutely  no  results  in  deterring 
public  drunkenness  or  curing  alcohol- 
ism— hours  which  should  be  spent  deal- 
ing with  important,  really  serious  crimi- 
nal conduct — is  staggering. 

But  imder  this  bill,  a  person  who  is 
publicly  drunk  will  no  longer  be  auto- 
matically imprisoned.  In  some  instances, 
particularly  where  there  is  no  imminent 
danger  to  the  person's  health  and  he 
has  a  home,  the  apprehending  police  or 
public  health  officer  will  simply  find  a 
taxi  and  dispatch  the  person  home.  In 
other  cases,  the  drimken  person  will  be 
taken  to  a  medical  facility  established 
under  this  act,  where  he  will  receive  im- 
mediate medical  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment. This  will  protect  the  dnmk 
against  the  possibility  of  severe  with- 
drawal symptoms — "delirium  tre- 
mens"— and  will  permit  an  informed 
diagnosis  of  whether  the  person  is  an 
alcoholic.  If  he  is,  extensive  treatment 
will  then  be  available  imder  the  bill- 
both  inpatient  facilities  and  community- 
based  outpatient  facilities,  so-called 
halfway  houses,  to  ease  the  treated  al- 
coholic's return  to  normal  social  life. 

This  bill,  through  its  extensive  medi- 
cal treatment  facilities,  restores  hope  to 
the  now  hopeless  alcoholic  trapped  In 


the  pattern  of  street  to  prison  to  street. 
And  it  removes  this  grave  medical  prob- 
lem from  the  province  of  the  criminal 
law  which  has  proven  wholly  inadequate 
to  help. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this 
bill  does  not  diminish  the  protection  of 
the  public  from  dangerous  drunken  con- 
duct. Drunken  persons  who  endanper 
safety  or  who  disturb  the  peace  still  com- 
mit a  criminal  offense  under  this  law. 
Medical  treatment  for  such  persons  wiio 
are  alcoholics  would  be  available  under 
the  bill.  But  police  could  act  swiftly  10 
restrain  their  unlawful  conduct  and  tlie 
deterrent  sanctions  of  the  criminal  law 
could  be  invoked  by  the  courts. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  the  Senate 
sponsor  of  this  bill.  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  adopt  it  and  send  it  to  the  President 
for  his  approval. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a.=;k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1415. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered 
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DEBT  ADJUSTMENT  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1739)  to  prohibit  the  business  .if 
debt  adjusting  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia except  as  an  incident  to  the  lawful 
practice  of  law  or  as  an  activity  engatrcd 
in  by  a  nonprofit  corporation  or  as.'^o- 
ciation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  iNo. 
1434 » ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE  OF  THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  S.  1739  is  to  prohibit  the 
business  of  "debt  adjusting"  in  the  Dlstran 
of  Columbia. 

The  business  of  debt  adjusting,  also  known 
by  several  other  names,  involves  an  agree- 
ment by  a  debtor  to  pay  money  perlodlcsiliy 
to  the  adjuster  who  agrees  In  rettirn  for  a  fee 
paid  by  the  debtor  to  apportion  the  money 
among  the  creditors  of  his  client.  The  .Td- 
Juster  does  not  advance  or  lend  money  ti 
the  debtor. 

HEARING 

A  public  hearing  on  S.  1739  was  held  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Business  and  Commerce  on 
August  25,  1967. 

NXED    FOR    THE    LEGISLATION 

A  series  of  articles  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  in  1967  called  attention  to  the 
deceptive  commercial  practices  of  many  so- 
called  debt  consoUdators  In  the  Washington 
area. 

Debt  adjusters  persuade  debtors  to  refrain 
from  making  direct  payments  to  their  credi- 
tors and  instead  to  make  payments  to  the  ad- 
juster. They.  In  turn,  pay  the  creditors  but 
only  after  taking  a  substantial  premium  from 
the  debtor's  payments.  The  debtor  receives 
no  real  benefit  from  this  arrangement.  In- 
stead he  adds  a  new  creditor — the  adjuster — 
to  an  overwhelming  list  of  his  creditors. 

Debt  consolidation  has  nothing  in  common 
with  moneylending  Institutions  or  credit- 
counseling  services.  A  debt  adjuster  lends  no 
money:  he  only  takes  It.  In  the  process,  he 
may  mislead  the  harried  debtor  Into  believ- 
ing that  his  creditors  will  all  be  repaid  at 
once. 


AS  a  result  of  Its  hearings  on  S.  1739,  the 

committee  has  concluded  that  the  business 
of  debt  adjusting  should  be  prohibited  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Several  facts  have  in- 
fluenced the  committee  to  reach  this  result: 

1.  The  fee  charged  by  the  adjuster  for  his 
services,  which  may  be  10  or  12  percent  of 
each  payment  in  addition  to  an  initial  con- 
ference fee,  adds  to  the  financial  burden  of 
the  debtor  and  thereby  postpones  the  day 
when  the  client  will  be  debt-free. 

2.  The  benefits  to  the  debtor  from  using  a 
debt  adjuster  are  questionable.  Debt  adjust- 
ers do  not  lend  money,  nor  do  they  stop  the 
Imposition  of  finance  charges  by  paying  off 
the  creditors  immediately.  Most  debt  consoU- 
dators do  not  make  any  attempt  to  counsel 
their  clients  or  set  up  budgets  for  them.  It  is 
sometimes  the  case  that  the  adjusters  do  not 
a.-wsure  that  the  debt  payment  plan  they  de- 
vise will  meet  the  demands  of  the  creditors  or 
leave  the  debtors  enough  money  on  which  to 
live. 

3.  By  promising  quick  results  that  cannot 
be  attained,  debt  adjusters  deter  debtors  from 
seeking  the  financial  counseling  they  need. 
The  committee  was  informed  that  in  many 
situations  debtors  need  counseling  and  as- 
sistance in  setting  up  a  budget  more  than 
they  need  prorating  of  outstanding  debts.  The 
adjuster  charges  a  fee  based  on  his  prorating 
activity,  so  It  follows  that  many  adjusters 
concern  themselves  only  with  this  aspect  of 
the  task  of  helping  the  clients  climb  out  of 
debt. 

4.  Deceptive  advertising  is  often  used  to 
obtain  clients.  Copies  of  newspaper  advertise- 
ments presented  to  the  committee  Imply 
Incorrectly  that  the  consolldator  would  pay 
off  the  debtor's  bills  Immediately  and  collect 
from  the  debtor  In  small  Installments.  Sig- 
nificantly, these  advertisements  often  fall  to 
specify  the  total  number  of  installments,  the 
amount  of  the  service  charge,  or  the  portion 
of  each  Installment  that  would  be  applied 
to  the  outstanding  debts.  The  potential  client 
sees  only  a  quick  and  easy  way  out  of  debt 
through  payment  of  one  weekly  Installment. 

Witnesses  representing  the  debt  adjusting 
business  testified  that  they  favored  regula- 
tion of  the  industry  to  eliminate  some  ob- 
jectionable features  and  to  control  other 
practices.  Thev  testified  that  in  the  10  States 
vhere  the  debt  adjusting  business  Is  regu- 
lated, adjusters  perform  a  useful  public  serv- 
ice free  from  sharp  dealing  and  corrupt  prac- 
tices. 

The  committee  believes  that  simple  regu- 
lation of  debt  adjusting  cannot  adequately 
protect  the  public.  To  be  effective,  regulation 
would  require  detailed  and  constant  audit- 
ing of  accounts  of  the  numerous  small  debt- 
ors doing  business  with  the  adjusters.  More- 
over, the  committee  does  not  believe  that 
debt  consoUdators  offer  any  useful  service 
that  should  be  fostered  by  the  official  ap- 
proval implied  by  regulation. 

The  practices  of  the  debt  adjusting  business 
have  proved  to  be  of  sufficient  concern  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  that  it  has  been 
prohibited  In  21  States  and  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, and  regulated  In  10  other  States. 

PROVISION    OF    THE    BILL 

Tlie  first  section  of  S.  1739  defines  the  term 
■'debt  adjusting"  and  other  terms  sometimes 
used  for  this  activity.  This  section  excludes 
.attorneys  and  law  partnerships  from  the 
definition  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
■:  f  section  3. 

Section  2  prohibits  the  business  of  debt 
adjusting  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  section  3. 

Section  3  excludes  from  the  prohibition 
those  situations  Involving  debt  adjusting 
Incurred  Incidentally  in  the  lawful  practice 
of  law  in  the  District 

The  committee  believes  that  debtors  find- 
ing themselves  in  situations  approaching  in- 
solvency often  need  legal  assistance  to  mar- 
shal assets  and  to  advise  them  on  the  legal- 
ity of  various  claims,  legal  remedies  govern- 


ing the  debtor-creditor  relationship,  and  the 
applicability  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

Section  3  also  provides  that  the  act  shall 
not  apply  to  debt  adjusting  services  per- 
formed by  nonprofit  or  charitable  organiza- 
tions, even  though  the  organization  may 
charge  nominal  amounts  as  reimbursemen* 
for  expenses 

In  many  States  where  the  debt  adjusting 
business  Is  prohibited,  private  or  public  non- 
profit agencies  provide  needed  counseling  to 
debtors  who  encounter  difficulty  in  meeting 
their  obligations.  The  committee  was  im- 
pressed by  testimony  concerning  the  success- 
ful operation  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Coun- 
seling Service  of  Greater  Baltimore,  Inc.. 
which  is  a  nonprofit  counseling  service  in 
that  city.  The  Baltimore  service  is  supported 
by  contributions  from  finance  companies, 
banks,  credit  unions,  merchants,  savings  and 
loan  companies,  and  other  community-mind- 
ed companies  and  individuals.  Its  policies  are 
established  and  directed  by  a  board  of  trust- 
ees representing  broad  community  interests 
and  diversified  business  and  professional 
backgrounds. 

The  committee  believes  that  counseling,  as 
performed  by  the  Baltimore  organization, 
and  to  some  extent  In  Washington  by  the 
Community  Services  Committee  of  the  Cen- 
tral Labor  Council  and  other  nonprofit 
groups,  can  be  a  valuable  service  that  could 
aid  consumers  who  have  gotten  into  trouble. 
The  conimlttee  believes  that  such  nonp'oflt 
service  Is  useful  to  debtors  seeking  advice  on 
how  to  manage  their  debts,  without  increas- 
Inf  them  further. 

Section  4  make  a  violation  of  the  act  a  mis- 
demeanor punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000.  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
6  months,  or  both. 

CONSTmmONALITY 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  case  of  Ferguson  v.  Skrupa,  372  US. 
726  (1963)  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  a 
similar  statute  enacted  in  Kansas.  The  Court 
decision  upheld  specifically  the  prohibition 
and  the  exception  for  lawyers  contained  in 
this  bill. 

CONCLUSION 

The  committee  believes  that  the  business 
of  debt  adjusting  is  of  such  a  nature  iis  to 
lend  itself  to  grave  abuses  against  distressed 
debtors.  The  committee  did  not  find  economic 
justification  for  the  so-called  service  provided 
by  professional  debt  adjusters. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  urges  that  S. 
1739  be  en.acted. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate.  S.  1739.  would 
outlaw  the  deceptive  commercial  prac- 
tices of  so-called  debt  consolidatois  in 
the  Washington  area.  Debt  consoUdators 
persuade  debtors  to  refrain  from  making 
direct  payments  to  their  creditors  and 
instead  to  make  payments  to  them.  They, 
in  turn,  pay  the  creditors,  but  only  after 
taking  a  healthy  premium  from  the 
debtors'  payments.  No  benefit  results  to 
the  debtor  from  this  arrangement.  He 
merely  adds  a  new  creditor — the  debt 
consoiidator— to  the  already  burdensome 
list  of  his  creditors. 

Debt  consolidation  has  nothing  in 
common  with  reputable  enterprises 
which  lend  money  to  debtors  so  that 
they  can  pay  off  all  creditors  and  then 
repay  the  single  lender.  A  debt  con.soli- 
dator  lends  no  money.  He  only  takes  it. 
though  often  misleading  the  harried 
debtor  into  believing  that  his  creditors 
will  all  be  repaid  at  once. 

Twenty-two  States,  including  my  own 
State  of  Maryland  and  the  neighboring 
State  of  'Virginia,  have  enacted  legislation 
to  outlaw  the  practice  of  debt  consoli- 


dation. I  believe  the  practice  must  also 
be  stopped  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  which  is 
being  considered  today.  The  District  of 
Columbia  Crovernment.  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Board  of  Trade,  and  other 
elements  of  the  reputable  business  com- 
munity, spokesmen  for  consumer  irioups 
and  labor  unions,  have  endorsed  this  bill. 

Simple  regulation  of  the.se  practices 
cannot  adequately  protect  the  public, 
since — to  be  effective — legulation  would 
require  impossibly  detailed  and  con.stant 
auditing  of  accounts  of  the  numerous 
.small  debtors  upon  whom  the  debt  con- 
.solidators  prey.  Moreover,  the  debt  con- 
soUdators offer  no  useful  .service  which 
should  be  fostered.  In  States  where  the 
practice  is  outlawed,  private  or  public 
nonprofit  agencies  have  iJiovided  needed 
coun.seling  to  debtors  havine  difficulty  in 
managing  their  debts.  This  desirable 
.service  is  in  no  way  p:-ohibited  by  this 
bill.  And  where  the  debtor  is  .so  burdened 
with  debts  that  bankruptcy  is  impending, 
public  legal  aid  agencies  is  neccs.sary. 
There  is  no  legitimate  i-ole  for  debt  con- 
soUdators to  play. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  enact  this 
mea.sure. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  pa.ssed  as  follows : 

S.   1739 
Be  if  enacted  by  Vie  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  as  used 
in  this  Act  the  term — 

(11  "Debt  adjusting"  means  an  activltv. 
whether  referred  to  by  the  term  "budget 
counseling",  "budget  planning",  "budget 
service",  "credit  advising",  "debt  adjusting", 
"debt  counseling",  "debt  help",  "financial 
adjusting",  "financial  arranging",  "prorat- 
ing", or  some  other  term  of  like  Import,  which 
involves  a  particular  debtor's  entering  into  an 
express  or  implied  contract  whereby  the 
debtor  agrees  to  pay  an  amount  or  amounts  of 
money  periodically  or  otherwise  to  a  person 
who  agrees,  for  a  consideration,  to  distribute 
such  monev  among  specified  creditors  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  plan  agreed  upon  between 
the  debtor  and  the  person  to  whom  the 
debtor  makes  or  agrees  to  make  such  pay- 
ments. 

(2 1  "Person'"  does  not  include  an  individ- 
ual admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  United  States 
District  Court,  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
(3)  "Partnership"  does  not  include  a  part- 
nership all  the  members  of  which  :ire  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  2.  Except  ns  provided  in  section  3,  no 
person,  partnership,  association,  or  corpora- 
tion shall  engage  in  the  busine.ss  of  debt 
adjusting    in    the    District   of    Columbia. 

Src.  3.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  those  situations  involving  debt  ad- 
justing incurred  incidentallv  in  the  lawful 
practice  of  law  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
nor  shall  anything  in  this  Act  be  construed 
to  apply  to  ••iny  nonprofit  or  charitable  cor- 
poration or  .association  which  engages  in  debt 
adjusting  even  though  the  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion or  .association  may  charge  and  collect 
nominal  sums  as  reimbursement  for  expenses 
in  connection  with  such  services. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Whoever  violates  section  2  of 
this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $1,000  and  to  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  six   months,  or  to  both. 

(b)  Prosecutions  for  violations  of  this  Act 
shall  be  conducted  in  the  name  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  the  Corporation  Counsel 
or  any  of  his  assistants. 
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EXECUTIVE 


5SION 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  \fl-.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  ttmt  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  sessior^  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Ej  jcutive  Calendar. 

The  VICE  PRESIDI  ^T.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

There  being  no  obje  itlon,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  e  cecutive  business. 

i 

SMALL   BUSINESS    ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


The  bill  clerk  read 
Howard  J.  Samuels,  o 
Administrator  of  the  S 
ministration. 

The  VICE  PRESID 
jectlon,  the  nominaUon|s  considered  and 
confirmed. 


POST  OFFICE   DEPARTMENT 
The  bill  clerk  read  tpe  nomination  of 


Victor   Frenkii,    of   M«^ 
member  of  the  Advisol 
Post  Office  Department 
The  VICE  PRESIDI 
jectlon,    the    nominatl^ 
and  confirmed. 


inland,    tcj    be    a 
Board  for  the 

Without  ob- 
is  considered 


POSTMAS'tERS 


The  bill  clerk  proceed  d  to  read  sundry 
nominations  of  postmas  ers. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr 
that  the  nominations  o 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDE]  T 
jectlon,  the  nomination 
are  considered  and  con 


President.  I  ask 
postmasters  be 


Without  ob- 
of  postmasters 
iTned  en  bloc. 


DEPARTMENT  Ot 

The  bill  :-!erk  read  tl 
Robert  C.  Moot,  of  VI 
Assistant  Secretary  of 

The  VICE  PRESIDEI 
jectlon,  the  nomination 
confirmed. 


DEIFENSE 

nomination  of 
jinia.  to  be  an 
defense. 

Without  Ob- 
considered  and 


U.S.   ARJ 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  theVu.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  MriPresident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDErrr.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination^  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.   NAA 

The  bill  clerk  proceedei 
nominations  in  the  U.S. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESID; 
Jectlon,  the  nomination 
and  confirmed  en  bloc 


to  read  sundry 
vy. 

resident,  I  ask 
he  nominations 

\  Without  ob- 
pre  considered 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  PESK 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  immediately  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


e  nomination  of 
New  York,  to  be 
all  Business  Ad- 

IT.  Without  ob- 


The  bill  clerk  proceede 
nominations  in  the 
which  had  been  placed  or 
desk. 


fto  read  sundry 
pitary  services 
the  Secretary's 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  after  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  YoungI  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIn- 
TYREl  have  addressed  the  Senate,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Dakota 
fMr.  Young  1  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


VIOLENCE    ABROAD    BEGETS 
VIOLENCE  AT  HOME 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
regarding  this  talk  of  violence  in  our 
streets  and  recurring  acts  of  violence,  we 
Americans  should  know  and  realize  that 
the  repeated  acts  of  violence  perpetrated 
in  Vietnam  and  shown  on  television 
screens  day  after  day  have  doubtlessly 
contributed  to  acts  of  violence  and 
brutality  in  our  country. 

In  war  reports  from  Vietnam.  Penta- 
gon officials  announce  some  onslaught 
by  the  VC.  and  then  issue  casualty  state- 
ments quite  repetitious  of  each  other  al- 
though the  numbers  are  changed  from 
one  report  to  the  next.  They  refer  to  VC 
losses  by  the  term  "body  count,"  sup- 
posedly the  actual  count  of  dead  VC  by 
individual  American  GI's  and  marines. 
Our  generals  and  Defense  Department 
officials  should  be  ashamed  of  this  body 
count,  so  called.  An  actual  body  count 
in  most  instances  would  be  impossible. 
The  bland  statements  made  on  body 
count  are  dubious  and  represent  possible 
dangerous  measurements  for  determin- 
ing losses  encountered  by  an  enemy  in 
combat. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Invariably  the 
statement  of  body  count  is  always  some 
odd  figure  given  as  the  "body  count  of 
Communist  dead."  Just  recently  Penta- 
gon public  relations  officials  reported 
"our  forces  defeated  the  Communists 
who  left  201  dead  by  body  counting."  Our 
losses  were  light  according  to  the  same 
statement,  five  dead  and  21  wounded. 
Some  slick  major  or  captain  figured  it 
would  sound  more  accurate  to  announce 
"201,"  and  again  in  another  recent  re- 
port 133  VC  by  body  count.  Tf  Pentagon 
officials  would  state  battlefield  estimates 
instead    of    claiming    an    alleged    body 


count,  some  credibility  would  be  given  to 
such  reports. 

The  trouble  is  that  our  generals  in 
their  optimistic  reports  from  1964  to  the 
present  time  have  fallen  victim  to  their 
own  inflated  statistics  of  VC  casualties. 
Mr.  President,  in  the  most  recent  ex- 
ample of  "body  count"  statistics,  the 
U.S.  command  in  Saigon  reported  that 
during  the  past  2  weeks  386  Amerlcan.s 
were  killed  in  combat:  370  South  Viet- 
namese were  killed  in  combat:  and  dur- 
ing the  same  period  2.436  Communi.st 
soldiers  were  killed.  This  according  to 
"body  count."  Also,  during  the  same 
period  2.585  Americans  were  wounded 
Unfortunately,  of  that  number  we  know 
from  past  experience  that  approximately 
75  will  die  of  their  wounds.  The.se  so- 
called  statistics  strain  the  credulity  of 
even  the  most  hawkish  American. 

It  may  be  that  this  claimed  body  count 
based  on  highly  exaggerated  and  inflated 
VC  casualties  has  had  a  disastrous  effect 
and  was  helpful  to  the  enemy  during  the 
period  of  VC  Tet  offensive,  which  was  a 
complete  victory  for  the  VC  v.hose  leadeis 
out-.generaled     General     Westmoreland 
VC  forces  overran  38  provlnciad  capitals. 
Westmoreland  had  confidently  predicted 
that  the  VC  intended  to  attack  Khesanh 
three  or  four  nights  before  the  Tet  lunar 
holiday  and  have  that  victorj-  to  cele- 
brate during  the  holiday,  but  that  lie 
had  encircled  the  encirclers  by  withdraw- 
ing  some   40.000   of   our  Armed   Forcrs 
from  the  more  southerly  areas  of  South 
Vietnam.  Of  course,  we  now  conclude 
the   VC   and   North   Vietnamese   forces 
never  intended  to  overrun  Khesanh.  In- 
stead,   they    struck    almost    everywhere 
else,  and  they  overwhelmed  South  Viet- 
namese "friendly  forces"  in  other  areas. 
In   seizing   Saigon   they   released   7.000 
political  prisoners.  They  held  Hue.  the 
ancient  imperial   capital,   releasing  700 
political  prisoners  from  .iail  and  held  the 
citadel  there  for  a  month  before  being 
driven  out.  Our  marines  suffered  huge 
losses  in  retaking  the  citadel  by  frontal 
assaults  and  destroying  much  of  a  his- 
toric city  by  Intensive  bombing  and  ar- 
tillery fire.  The  VC  even  breached  and 
invaded  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Saigon.  In- 
cidentally, the  VC  in  their  successful  Tet 
lunar  offensive  obtained  Imge  quantities 
of  recently  han-est«d  rice,  and  more  than 
8.000  young  men  were  enrolled  in  their 
armed    forces   by   recruitment  or  con- 
scription. 

Then,  the  bewildered  General  West- 
moreland addressing  news  reporters 
claimed  this  was  a  psychological  victory 
for  Americans  and  our  friendly  forces, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  denounced  the 
VC  for  unethical  action  in  making  sneak 
attacks  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  in 
that  holy  and  sacred  period  of  the  Tet 
lunar  holiday. 

It  may  be  that  General  Westmore- 
land's education  has  been  neglected.  It 
appears  that  he  is  not  familiar  with 
American  history.  On  Christmas  night 
1776  Gen.  George  Washington,  with 
9,000  ragged  Continentals,  some  of  them 
without  shoes  but  with  rags  tied  around 
their  feet,  made  what  he  and  Secretary 
Dean  Ru.sk  would  term  a  .sneak  attack 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  in  a 
blinding  snow  storm. 
General  Washington's  small  force  of 
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soldiers  crossed  the  Delaware  River  in 
rowboats  with  muffled  oars  and  then 
marched  9  miles  to  Trenton  in  the  dark- 
ness just  before  dawn  and  attacked  the 
drunken  and  bewildered  Hessians  cele- 
brating the  sacred  Christmas  holiday. 
Their  commanding  officer.  Colonel  Rahl, 
was  killed,  and  2,000  well-equipped 
soldiers  were  captured  along  with  artil- 
ler>',  muskets,  ammunition,  and  supplies 
of  food  and  clothing.  This,  American 
historians  have  always  proudly  hailed  as 
a  great  victory  and  the  turning  point  of 
our  War  for  Independence.  Evidently, 
General  Westmoreland  and  Secretary 
Rusk  by  their  statements  would  rewrite 
American  history  and  term  General 
Washington's  maneuver  as  a  "despicable 
sneak  attack. ' 


SCHEDULING  OF  FLIGHTS  AT  HIGH- 
DENSITY  AIRPORTS 

Mr.  McINTVRE.  Mr.  President,  the  air 
traffic  controllers  of  the  FAA  are  now 
insisting  on  maintaining  minimum 
standards  of  separation  between  air- 
craft arriving  at  and  departing  from  the 
high-density  airports  of  the  country. 
While  this  action  has  resulted  in  mas- 
sive and  inconvenient  delays  at  the  air- 
ports, it  also  spotlights  the  hoax  the 
airlines  have  been  perpetrating  on  the 
flying  public.  It  is  a  condition  prevalent 
at  John  F.  Kennedy  Airport  in  New  York, 
at  O'Hare  Airport  in  Chicago,  at  Na- 
tional Airport  in  Washington,  and  many 
others.  It  is  high  time  the  situation  was 
brought  to  public  attention. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  passenger 
demand  for  space  on  commercial  flights 
is  greatest  during  certain  periods  of  the 
day — from  7  to  9  in  the  morning  and 
from  4  to  8  in  the  evening.  Each  airline, 
to  assure  itself  the  maximum  amount  of 
business,  schedules  its  flights  during 
these  peak  hours.  As  just  one  of  many 
similar  cases  in  point,  between  8:59  and 
9:01  a.m.  there  are  some  20  airline 
flights  scheduled  to  depart  from  one  of 
the  major  eastern  airports.  Obviously, 
it  is  physically  impossible  to  have  that 
many  planes  take  off  during  that  ijeriod 
of  time  on  a  single  runway  that  must 
also  accommodate  incoming  flights. 

Inevitably,  there  must  be  delays.  The 
airlines  know  this.  The  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  knows  it.  The  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  knows  it.  Everybody 
knows  it  but  the  unsuspecting  airline 
passenger.  All  he  knows  is  that  he  has 
bought  a  ticket  for  a  flight  scheduled  to 
leave  at  9  o'clock.  He  is  not  aware  that 
passengers  on  18  other  planes  are  suffer- 
ing from  the  same  delusion. 

This  situation  has  been  allowed  to  go 
on  because  of  the  unwillingness  or  inabil- 
ity of  the  Federal  agencies  to  put  an  end 
to  it.  The  FAA  claims  that  scheduling 
comes  mider  the  jurisdiction  of  the  CAB. 
The  CAB  says  that  to  impose  stricter 
•scheduling  practices  would  be  to  discrim- 
inate between  airlines.  The  airlines  have 
not  imposed  restrictions  upon  them- 
selves, each  of  them  fearful  of  giving 
.'■onie  commercial  advantage  to  another. 

The  air  traffic  controllers  are  as  re- 
sponsible for  the  safety  of  pas.sengers  in 
planes  as  the  pilots  who  fly  them.  Just 
as   the   pilot   is   the   final   judge   as   to 


whether  to  take  his  plane  into  the  air,  so 
must  the  controller  be  the  sole  judge  of 
all  aspects  of  the  en  route  and  air  termi- 
nal flow  of  traffic.  His  insistence  on 
maintaining  the  prescribed  legal  safety 
measures  has  brought  into  sharp  focus 
the  total  inadequacy  of  the  present  air- 
ways system  in  the  comitry — the  lack  of 
foresight  and  planning  on  the  part  of  the 
agencies  responsible  for  keeping  the  sys- 
tem up  to  date. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  scheduling 
of  commercial  flights  from  major  cities 
tends  to  overcrowd  the  airspace  toward 
the  danger  point.  In  addition,  the  adver- 
tising of  flight  times  impossible  to  keep  is 
as  false  as  the  mislabeUng  of  a  package 
of  food  in  a  grocerj-  store.  In  the  sense 
that  the  airline  passenger  is  a  consumer, 
he,  too,  needs  to  be  pi'otected  against  mis- 
representation. The  Nation's  air  traffic 
controllers  should  be  complimented  for 
doing  their  part.  However,  the  agencies 
concerned  and  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  must  also  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  assure  the  flying  public 
that  their  safety  and  convenience  will  be 
protected  not  only  today  but  also  in  avi- 
ation's rapidly  expanding  future. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  be  recognized  for  not  moi-e  than 
17  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF   1968 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  for  more  than  a  year  the 
American  farmer  has  had  one  question 
uppermost  in  his  mind:  "What  is  the 
future  of  our  farm  programs?" 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  basic 
to  his  planning.  Farming  is  not  the  year- 
to-year  business  many  think  it  to  be.  It 
involves  investments  in  land,  equipment, 
livestock,  and  other  factors  of  produc- 
tion that  can  only  be  recovered  over  a 
period  of  years.  Commitments  must  be 
made  for  the  financing  of  these  pur- 
chases, for  the  lease  of  land,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  proposal  embodied  in  S.  3590, 
which  is  before  us  today,  would  help  an- 
swer many  of  these  questions  for  agri- 
culture. Briefly  stated,  this  bill  would 
extend,  with  some  minor  changes,  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  for  4 
more  years  or  through  the  1973  crop- 
year. 

Many  have  asked  about  the  need  for 
action  to  extend  the  programs  at  this 
time.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
1965  act  does  not  expire  until  the  end  of 
the  1969  crop  year.  Right  now.  wheat 
producers  in  the  southern  Great  Plains 
are  preparing  to  plant  that  1969  crop. 
Other  winter  wheat  areas  will  follow 
shortly.  New  plans  are  being  made  by 
producers.  These  involve  land  transac- 
tions, equipment  purchases,  and  other 
decisions.  In  order  to  plan  on  an  orderly 
basis,  it  is  essential  that  producers  be 
able  to  look  beyond  1969.  If  action  is  not 
taken  to  extend  these  programs  at  this 


time,  farmers  will  face  a  very  serious 
problem.  By  the  time  new  legislation  can 
be  written  next  year,  winter  wheat  pro- 
ducers will  either  be  seeding  the  1970 
crop  or  well  along  with  plans  for  it. 

Farmers  must,  in  fact,  be  able  to  plan 
several  years  in  the  future.  This  require- 
ment applies  equally  to  the  other  com- 
modities included  in  S.  3590.  The  4-year 
extension  contained  in  this  bill  would 
provide  some  of  the  assurance  the  pro- 
ducer needs  for  his  planning. 

I  personally  feel  that  the  1965  act  was 
landmark  farm  legislation  and  deserves 
to  be  made  permanent,  just  as  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  was  per- 
manent legislation  and  provided  a 
framework  for  farm  programs  for  many 
years.  The  1965  act  made  important 
changes  and  marked  new  directions  for 
farm  programs  for  a  number  of  com- 
modities. 

The  Food  and  Agricultuie  Act  of  1965 
provided  the  first  long-term  voluntary 
programs  for  crops  such  as  wheat  and 
cotton.  Prior  to  this,  producers  were 
faced  with  rigid  controls  and  marketing 
quota.s.  In  the  case  of  wheat,  no  one 
could  even  market  his  production  free 
of  penalty  unless  he  had  a  quota  and  had 
kept  his  production  within  his  allotment. 

Extending  the  present  program  for  a 
period  of  years,  and  preferably  making 
it  permanent,  would  give  the  farm  op- 
erators of  this  Nation  the  assurance  of 
a  continuing  program  which  would 
greatly  facilitate  their  jolanning.  It  would 
not,  as  many  fear,  deny  Congress  or  the 
executive  branch  the  opportunity  for 
review  and  revision  of  programs  as  it 
became  necessary.  The  act  of  1938  has 
been  amended  many  times,  but  until 
recent  years  always  provided  a  basic 
structure  for  our  farm  programs. 

Farmers  today  are  in  serious  economic 
difficulty.  They  are  caught  in  one  of  the 
most  savage  cost-price  squeezes  ever  to 
confront  an  American  industry.  They 
have  made  use  of  the  best  available  tech- 
nology to  improve  production  and  to 
lower  costs,  but  because  of  the  nature  of 
demand  for  most  farm  commodities  all 
too  often  this  has  only  led  to  expanded 
production  and  price  depressing  sur- 
plu.ses. 

As  one  example  of  the  plight  of  agri- 
culture. I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
farm  debt  in  the  last  8  years  has  more 
than  doubled.  In  1960.  it  stood  at  S24.9 
billion.  Today,  it  is  more  than  $50  bil- 
lion. Too  many  farmers  are  financing 
their  operations  today  on  the  basis  of 
increased  land  values.  They  are  drawing 
on  equity  established  in  prior  years  and 
looking  to  the  future  for  better  times. 
The  many  farmers  I  have  talked  with 
have  said  that  a  most  necessary  part 
of  that  future  is  a  continuation  of  our 
Federal  farm  programs. 

I  have  mentioned  the  increase  in  farm 
debt  and  the  need  for  future  planning 
by  farmers.  Few.  if  any,  farmers  today 
operate  on  a  cash  basis.  Credit  is  an  in- 
dispensable tool  in  agriculture.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  current  tight  money  situ- 
ation in  this  countrj-  is  forcing  interest 
rates  for  the  farmer  higher,  thus  sharply 
increasing  his  costs  of  operation.  In  too 
many  Instances,  he  Is  finding  that  money 
Is  not  available  at  all  or  can  be  had  only 
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ts.  This  restrlc- 
the  tight  money, 
and  others,  such 
equipment,  fer- 
arm  supplies  on 


in  very  limited  amo 
tlon  is  not  solely  due 

Lending  institutioni 
as  businessmen  sellln 
tUizer,  seed,  or  other 
credit,  now  Invariably}  use  as  a  major 
yard.stick  the  benefit^  includinR  pay- 
ments, available  to  f^^Tners  under  our 
farm  programs  when  determining  their 
ability  to  extend  credit.  Banks  in  our 
nu-al  areas  and  miny  other  agri- 
oiltural  lenders  are|  concerned  that 
farm  programs  may  bt  discontinued  or 
drastically  curtailed,    i 

Mr.  President,  the  North  Dakota 
Bankers  Association,  (  urlng  their  con- 
vention 2  months  agi  i.  expressed  this 
concern  in  clear,  unmi^  akable  terms  u^  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  prompt  ex- 
tension of  the  Pood  an  I  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965.  In  private  conversations  with 
these  same  bankers,  th  ;y  express  a  deep 
concern  for  the  future  if  the  farmer  and 
of  rural  America  In  ge  leral.  Tliese  peo- 
ple, niore  than  most  athers,  are  in  a 
position  to  feel  the  e  onomlc  pulse  of 
our  rural  areas.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolutlo  i  adopted  by  the 
North  Dakota  Bankei  !  Association  be 
Included  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  O:  "FICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordi  red. 

(See  exhibit   1.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Nortt  Dakota.  Farmers 
today  represent  only  at  )ut  5.5  percent  of 
the  total  population.  W  len  I  came  to  the 
Senate  in  1945  they  ace  unted  for  18  per- 
cent of  our  people.  All  oo  often  it  is  as- 
sumed that  because  of  his  decline,  agri- 
culture is  no  longer  a  s  rong  force  in  the 
American  economy.  ^  athing  could  be 
further  from  the  trutl  .  As  a  consumer 
the  American  farmer  :  ;  a  top  customer 
for  vast  amounts  of  st<  ;1,  rubber,  petro- 
leum products,  chemi<  ils,  and  a  great 
array  of  other  product  of  American  in- 
dustry. For  the  most  p  irt,  his  spending 
is  done  in  his  home  c(  mmunity.  so  the 
well-being  of  rural  Am  irican  business  is 
tied  directly  to  his  ecol  omic  health. 

As  a  producer,  the  Ai  lerlcan  farmer  is 
the  envy  of  the  world.  This,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  great  untoU  story  of  our  day. 
He  is  providing  the  Ami  rican  public  with 
the  highest  quality  fo<  d  the  world  has 
ever  known,  and  it  is  costing  the  con- 
sumer a  smaller  percen  age  of  his  Income 
than  ever  before.  Th  American  con- 
sumer is  now  spending  anly  17.5  percent 
of  his  disposable  incor  e  for  food.  This, 
in  itself,  represents  a  c  jcline  of  2.5  per- 
cent since  1960.  No  ot  er  nation  in  the 
world  can  match  this  record,  and  few 
can  even  come  close  to   t. 

It  can  safely  be  said  that  this  bill  is 
not  merely  an  agricult  n-al  bill.  Its  aim 
of  assuring  a  continuin  ;  stable  supply  of 
quality  farm  commodl  ,es  at  reasonable 
prices  is  of  vast  benefit  to  the  consumer. 
The  surest  way  to  prof  Kit  the  American 
consumer  from  food  shortages  and  ac- 
companying high  pricis  is  to  insure  a 
stable  farm  economy .1  This  legislation 
will  help  accomplish  tlat  purpose. 

S.  3590  extends,  witmfew  changes,  the 
programs  now  in  effect  for  wheat,  cotton, 
feed  grains,  rice,  and  ^ool.  It  also  con- 
tains important  proviCons  relating  to 
dairy.  It  continues  the  voluntary  nature 


of  the  programs  which  is  a  highly  im- 
portant feature  of  the  present  programs. 

I  am  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
programs  authorized  with  this  legisla- 
tion. Present  farm  programs  can  and 
should  be  improved.  In  the  case  of  wheat, 
I  think  provision  should  be  made  for  a 
higher  minimum,  mandatory  blended 
price  support.  There  are  other  provisions 
which  could  and  should  be  added  to  make 
the  programs  more  workable  and  of  more 
help  to  the  producer.  The  only  reason  I 
am  not  offering  amendments  to  make 
these  much  needed  improvements  is  that 
I  believe  it  would  be  impossible  to  get 
this  legislation  through  Congress  with 
such  amendments  added. 

However,  the  basic  need  at  this  time  is 
for  us  to  assure  the  farmers  and  con- 
sumers of  this  country  and  all  of  the  in- 
dustries associated  with  agriculture  that 
It  is  our  clear  intent  to  continue  these 
programs.  This  is  a  must  in  order  to 
allow  the  orderly  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  agriculture  and  to  assure  stable 
food  prices.  The  4-year  extension  of  the 
programs  contained  in  S.  3590  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  accomplishing  this 
goal. 

Wheat  prices  today  are  at  the  lowest 
levels  in  20  years,  but  they  would  be  still 
lower  if  it  were  not  for  the  voluntary 
acreage  reduction  wliich  farmers  make 
under  the  wheat  certificate  program.  In- 
deed, wheat  farmers  would  be  in  even 
more  desperate  financial  shape  If  it  were 
not  for  the  wheat  certificate  payments 
which  are  added  to  the  meager  price  the 
farmers  are  receiving  today. 

Unless  action  is  taken  to  extend  them, 
the  present  programs  expire  with  the 
1969  crop  year.  If  no  action  is  taken  by 
Congress,  we  would  revert  to  the  compul- 
sory wheat  certificate  program  still  on 
the  statute  books.  That  program  would 
require  approval  of  marketing  quotas 
and  rigid  controls  in  a  producer  refer- 
endum. With  the  surpluses  we  have  now. 
the  old  law  would  make  it  mandatory  to 
impose  very  rigid  controls  accompanied 
by  severe  penalties  for  overplanting. 

The  feed  grain  producer  would  be 
faced  with  a  program  that  offered  lower 
price  support  protection  and  no  produc- 
tion or  acreage  diversion  payments  if  the 
present  law  is  not  extended. 

Under  the  present  feed  grain  program, 
about  25  million  acres  have  been  diverted 
from  corn  production  this  year.  Even 
with  this  large  acreage  reduction,  current 
estimates  indicate  we  will  harvest  a  corn 
crop  of  4.5  billion  bushels,  the  second 
largest  in  history.  Had  this  additional  25 
million  acres  been  planted,  the  corn  pro- 
duction this  year  would  easily  have  ex- 
ceeded last  year's  record  crop  of  4.7  bil- 
lion bushels.  Production  of  this  scale 
would  cause  a  real  catastrophe  through- 
out American  agriculture.  It  is  not  di£Q- 
cult  to  conceive  that  corn  prices  would 
be  something  less  than  75  cents  a  bushel 
with   this  uncontrolled   production. 

Almost  everyone  knowledgeable  about 
the  conditions  in  American  agriculture 
will  agree  that  low  feed  grain  prices  mean 
low  cattle,  hog,  and  other  meat  prices. 
Expanded  feed  grain  production  such  as 
we  would  have  in  the  absence  of  the  pres- 
ent feed  grain  program  would  unques- 
tionably result  in  expanded  meat  produc- 


tion. The  resultant  low  prices  would  be 
a  body  blow  to  American  farm  income 

One  feature  of  this  legislation  we  of ifn 
tend  to  overlook  is  the  wool  program. 
This  program  has  been  developed  over 
the  years  in  an  effort  to  stabilize  dome.<-tic 
prices  and  insure  the  survival  of  a  d»- 
mestic  wool  industry.  S.  3590  would  ex- 
tend the  provisions  of  the  wool  proijram 
for  an  additional  4  years. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
from  North  Dakota  may  have  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Would  the  Senator 
prefer  to  yield  for  a  question  at  this  time. 
or  would  he  rather  finish  his  prepaic<l 
statement? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  better  to  finish  my  statement. 

Critics  liave  argued  that  those  pro- 
grams have  failed  the  fanner  and  ihe 
Nation  and  should  be  discontinued.  I 
will  not  deny  that  farmers  are  not  well 
off  today.  I  will  not  accept,  however,  tlie 
argument  that  this  is  all  the  fault  of 
our  farm  programs.  The  inflationary 
spiral  that  has  hit  our  economy  in  the 
last  few  years  is  at  the  heart  of  much 
of  the  problem.  The  price  of  ever>i;hinR 
the  farmer  must  buy  has  risen — !iis 
prices  have  not.  The  prices  for  most  faun 
commodities  today  are  lower  than  they 
were  20  years  ago. 

When  the  voluntary  wheat  certificate 
program  in  the  1965  act  was  written,  we 
included  a  provision  which  I  offered  e- 
quiring  that  the  minimum  blended  price 
support — the  price  support  loan  plus 
wheat  certificate  payments — be  no  h-ss 
than  $1.84 '2  per  bushel,  this  provision 
to  apply  only  whenever  the  natior.aJ 
acreage  allotment  was  less  than  50  mil- 
lion acres. 

For  the  1966  crop  year.  $1.84V2  per 
bashel  was  the  blend  price  support  level. 
Because  of  greatly  expanded  acrea;;e. 
the  1967  level  fell  to  about  SI. 73  ler 
bushel.  The  blended  price  support  for  the 
1968  crop  which  is  now  being  harvested 
will  be  about  $1.77  Because  the  natioval 
wheat  acreage  allotment  for  1969  has 
again  been  reduced  to  below  the  50  mil- 
lion acre  level,  the  mandatory  provisions 
I  had  inserted  in  the  1965  act  will  again 
be  in  effect.  This  means  there  \vill  be  a 
mandatory  minimum  blended  price  sup- 
port of  $1.84 '2  per  bushel  in  effect. 

Unwise  administrative  actions  taken 
under  these  programs  have  hurt  the  pro- 
ducer badly.  I  would  hope  that  these 
errors  would  be  avoided  in  the  future  and 
I  call  on  the  present  and  future  Secre- 
taries of  Agriculture  to  weigh  carefully 
the  impact  any  decision  they  make 
might  have  on  farm  Income. 

I  think  the  best  example  of  imwise  ad- 
ministrative action  can  be  found  in  the 
32-percent  expansion  of  the  wheat 
acreage  allotments  for  the  1967  crop- 
year  which  just  ended.  Allotments  for 
that  year  were  Increased  twice  or  a  total 
of  32  percent  over  the  1966  level.  This 
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action  was  taken  in  response  to  panic 
stories  that  we  were  about  to  run  out 
of  wheat.  People  were  led  to  believe  that 
we  would  not  have  enough  wheat  to  meet 
domestic  needs  plus  exports.  Nothing 
could  have  been  further  from  the  truth 
and  I  cautioned  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture on  this  before  he  announced  the 
la.st  acreage  increase. 

Tlie  wheat  producer  is  still  paying  the 
price  for  that  action.  Wheat  prices  today 
are  at  depression  levels.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  wheat  certificate  payments  they 
receive  for  their  participation  in  the 
wlieat  program,  many  more  farmers 
would  be  out  of  business  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  feel  that  improve- 
ments can  and  must  be  made  in  our  farm 
programs.  At  the  same  time,  however,  I 
strongly  feel  that  the  extension  of  our 
existing  programs  as  proposed  in  S.  3590 
will  provide  farmers  with  the  necessary 
ba.sis  for  planning  their  future  opera- 
tions with  some  assurance  of  the  prices 
and  income  they  will  receive  for  their 
products. 

We  will  not.  by  enacting  this  legisla- 
tion, close  the  door  on  future  congres- 
sional review  and  improvement  of  the 
program.  We  must  assure  the  producer  of 
the  most  basic  commodities — food  and 
fiber — that  we  intend  to  continue  mean- 
ingful and  helpful  programs  for  his  bene- 
fit and  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
consumer. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  the  farm  orga- 
nizations and  commodity  groups  in  this 
country'  are  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. The  list  of  those  who  support  it 
includes  the  Farmers  Union,  the  National 
Farmers  Organization,  the  Grange,  the 
National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers, 
the  Midcontinent  Farmers  Association, 
the  National  Corn  Growers  Association, 
tlie  National  Wool  Growers  Association, 
the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation, 
the  National  Cotton  Council,  the  Na- 
tional Livestock  Feeders  Association,  and 
the  Grain  Sorghum  Producers  Associa- 
tion. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  as 
strongly  as  possible  that  S.  3590  be  passed 
without  delay. 

Exhibit  1 

RESOLmON    1 

(By  the  North  Dakota  Bankers  Association. 

(i3d  annual  convention.  May  15-17,  1968) 

Whereas,  the  prices  of  moet  farm  com- 
modities are  lower  today  than  they  were  20 
years  ago;  and 

Whereas,  inflation  has  steadily  and  sharply 
Increased  the  costs  of  all  farm  and  ranch 
operations;  and 

Whereas,  excessive  and  rising  Imports  of 
key  agriculture  commodities  have  caused  and 
are  causing  severe  economic  damage  to  Amer- 
ican agriculture;  and 

Whereas,  federal  Interest  rates  are  the 
l.;6!hest  In  50  years  and  the  nation's  3.5  mil- 
lion farmers  are  now  Indebted  for  more  than 
50  billion  dollars;  and" 

Whereas,  agriculture  Is  a  larger  purchaser 
ct  industrial  goods  than  any  other  segment 
of  our  economy,  it  cannot  be  Ignored  that 
this  most  Important  of  all  North  Dakota  in- 
dustries is  facing  critical  economic  problems; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
North  Dakota  Bankers  Association  does  now 
urge  the  Federal  Government  to  take  all  pos- 
sible action  to  alleviate  the  depressed  condi- 
tion of  agriculture.  Prompt  extension  of  the 
price  support  programs  contained  In  the  Food 
«nd  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  would  remove 


a  major  element  of  uncertainty  facing  farm- 
ers today.  We  would  also  urge  Congress  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  reduce  Federal 
spending^the  primary  cause  of  the  current 
inflation  and  high  Interest  rates.  We  further 
call  for  immediate  Federal  action  to  curb 
excessive  imports  of  those  agricultural  com- 
modities which  we  already  produce  in  great 
abundance  in  instances  where  these  imports 
are  economically  damaging  to  the  American 
agriculture  economy. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  makes  the  excellent  ix)int  that 
farming  is  a  year-to-year  basis  and  must 
be  planned  on  the  same  terms.  The  Sen- 
ator also  expresses  general  approval  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  the  House  passed 
this  act  for  a  single  year — expressing 
therein,  I  supiwse,  a  general  dissatis- 
faction with  the  plan  and  a  recognition 
that  although  it  expires  next  year,  some 
extension  must  be  made  and  feeling.  I 
al.so  assume,  that  a  new  administration, 
whether  Democratic  or  Republican, 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  take  a 
new  look  at  this  plan — although  the  Sen- 
ator has  made  the  point  well  about  ex- 
tending this  for  4  years  or  ijerhai>s  mak- 
ing it  permanent  with  amendment,  I 
wonder  how  the  Senator  would  feel  if  an 
amendment  were  offered  today  to  extend 
it  for  2  years  or  perhaps  even  go  along 
with  the  House  proposal  of  1  year. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Pre.sident,  I  realize  that  Members  of  the 
House  who  are  friends  of  the  farmers 
have  a  problem  in  getting  a  1-year  ex- 
tension or  more.  However.  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  extend  it  for  4  years  or 
3  years,  and  perhaps  in  conference  we 
can  get  2  year.<;  or  might  have  it  extended 
for  only  1  year. 

One  year  is  a  very  short  period  for  the 
farmers  to  plan.  Farmers  do  not  know 
what  the  makeup  of  the  new  Congress 
will  be  and  whether  they  would  extend 
programs  at  all. 

All  of  the  uncertainty  involved  is  the 
reason  why  farmers  need  and  deserve 
more  than  a  1-year  extension. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  I  appreciate 
the  point  that  even  though  this  were  to 
be  extended  for  4  years,  amendments 
can  be  offered  to  improve  the  program, 
although  certainty  is  required.  Even 
though  we  extend  it  for  4  years,  we  real- 
ize that  there  is  no  guarantee  that  a  new 
Congress  with  a  different  disposition 
might  very  well  come  back  and  change 
the  whole  program  in  a  radical  way. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
Senator  Is  right.  The  next  Congress 
could  repeal  it. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  Senator  thinks 
that  2  years  would  be  too  short  a  period, 
given  the  very  practical  consideration  of 
having  to  bargain  with  the  House. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  think 
the  next  administration  would  want 
more  than  1  year  to  look  into  the  prob- 
lem and  to  come  up  with  new  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  continue  for  1  minute. 


Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  for  the  very  excellent 
statement  he  has  made  in  behalf  of  the 
farmers  of  our  Nation.  The  farmers  of 
our  Nation  are  very  fortunate  in  having 
this  great  champion  of  agricultui^e  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate.  The  wheat  grow- 
ers particularly  appreciate  his  great  ef- 
forts in  their  behalf  during  the  past 
years.  It  has  t>een  my  privilege  to  be 
associated  with  the  Senator  in  many  of 
these  programs.  It  should  be  stated  that 
the  wheat  prices  today  would  not  be 
what  they  are  had  it  not  been  for  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  in  the  legis- 
lation we  have  enacted  during  the  past 
years. 

When  one  realizes  that  wheat  i>arity 
is  82.63  a  bushel  and  the  loan  rate  is 
SI. 25  a  bushel  and  that  for  40  percent  of 
the  domestically  consumed  wheat  we  get 
a  certificate,  which  this  year  is  valued  at 
$1.38,  we  should  realize  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota  is 
largely  responsible  for  this. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  con- 
tinued and  dedicated  service  in  behalf 
of  agriculture. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  thank  my  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas.  The  Senator  gives  me 
far  more  credit  than  I  deserve. 

In  all  the  years  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  been  here,  he  has  been  a 
champion  of  all  farmers  and  especially 
of  the  wheat  farmers.  The  State  of  Kan- 
sas is  the  major  wheat-producing  State. 
Kansas  fanners  and  all  the  farmers  of 
this  Nation  will  sorely  mi.ss  him  when  he 
retires  at  the  end  of  this  session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota,  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  in  the  remarks  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kan.sas  about  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota. I  do  not  think  that  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  .said  enough.  If  he  were  not 
a  modest  man  he  would  have  said  a  great 
deal  more. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Regardless  of  which 
side  of  the  aisle  we  are  on,  when  it  comes 
to  the  plight  of  the  farmers  and  their 
need  for  legislation,  we  always  look  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  I  Mr.  Young],  who  has  been  in 
the  forefront  throughout  this  battle  and 
leading  the  fight  in  the  24  or  25  years 
that  he  has  been  a  Member  of  Congress. 
He  has  been  furnishing  sound  advice  for 
his  colleagues  to  follow.  The  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  has  been  working 
night  and  day  with  misht  and  main  to 
help  not  only  the  farmers  of  North  Da- 
kota but  also  the  farmers  throughout  the 
Great  Plains  region  and  throughout  the 
Nation. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  being  such 
a  distinguished  Senator  and  the  finest 
friend  the  farmers  could  have. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  and  highly  respected 
majority  leader  for  his  kind  words.  No 
one  in  this  Senate  is  a  better  friend  of 
agriculture  than  he. 
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Mr.  President,  will  the 


Dakota.  I  yield, 
esident.  I  have 
li  profit  to  the 
r    from     North 

to  serve  on  the 


Mr.  COOPER 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Nort 

Mr.   COOPER    Mr 
listened,  as  always,  w 
speech    of    the    Sena 
Dakota. 

I  had  the  opportunit; 
committee  with  him  fir  7  years.  The 
members  of  the  commi||ee  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  Republican*  and  Democrats, 
always  looked  to  the  Seqlator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young  I  dind  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  AnctNl  for  guidance, 
and  we  have  valued  the  advice  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson]. 

My  State  is  one  of  ti^  few  remaining 
States  which  is  primariw  an  agricultural 
State.  While  we  do  noj  have  the  large 
production  of  the  basic  crops,  wheat, 
corn,  cotton,  and  rice  liiat  other  States 
have.  yet.  we  do.  with  flie  exception  of 
rice,  produce  all  of  th^e  crops,  even  a 
very  superior  cotton.  Te^acco,  livestock, 
dairying,  feed  grains,  contribute  to  our 
agricultttral  economy. 

It  is  a  varied  agricultural  economy  of 
which  we  are  proud,  prttduced  by  a  pro- 
gressive and  fine  farm  population.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dal^ta  [Mr.  Young] 
has  been  a  leader  in  t^e  entire  field  of 
agriculture.  He  has  cciitnbuted  to  the 
development  of  all  th«r  farm  programs 
and  particularly  he  haj^  been  concerned 
with  the  wheat  program,  so  important  to 
his  State,  and  always  hg  has  had  under- 
standing of  the  smaller  States  and  their 
agricultural  problems  s|uch  as  those  of 
my  State,  Kentucky.       ; 

I  voice  my  appreciatton  for  his  help- 
fulness to  Kentucky  a^  id  to  the  other 
farming  areas  of  our  cov  ntry. 

As  the  Senator  said  (so  well — service 
here — great  changes  hate  taken  place  in 
agriculture. 

When  I  served  in  tie  Senate  for  2 
years,  in  1947-48,  debal^  upon  the  agri- 
cultural bills  was  participated  in  by 
almost  all  Members  represented  larger 
farm  populations.  Todaf  there  are  fewer 
farmers  and  there  is  gr 
urban  problems,  which 
But  we  must  not  forget 
the  basic  importance  of 

It  is  more  difficult  to 
the  Congress  and   to 
problems   of   the   farm 
from    North    Dakota 
been  able  to  present 
agriculture      successful: 
throughout  all  the  year 

I  know  there  is  cont 
extension  of  the  pendlni 
the  Senator  from  Nort 
we  do  not   extend   thesi 


ter  emphasis  on 
all  to  the  good, 
e  importance — 

riculture. 
y  to  present  to 
e  country  the 
The  Senator 
vertheless  has 
e  problems  of 
and  fairly 
f  his  service, 
versy  over  the 
ill.  I  agree  with 
Dakota  that  if 

programs  our 


farm  population  will  be  U  ft  in  such  doubt 
about  their  future  that  it  will  be  im- 
settling  for  agriculture. 

There  is  always  a  conf^ct  about  prices. 
Some  want  lower  prices;  for  farm  com- 
modities. But  our  farmOTs  are  getting  a 
pretty  low  price,  below  foarity  in  many 
cases,  and  paying  highet  prices.  If  these 
programs  were  turned  lofse,  overproduc- 
tion would  follow,  and  wi  could  fall  back 
into  the  situation  we  ei^erienced  after 
World  War  I.  with  its  diastrous  impact 
upon  business  in  our  communities,  upon 
banking,  and  upon  our  w%ole  economy. 

I  believe  it  Is  correct--4nd  I  think  the 
Senator  said  so — that  w^le  some  people 


believe  agriculture  Is  diminishing  in  im- 
portance, it  Is  still  the  largest  enter- 
prise in  our  country. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  It  has  the  greatest 
purchasing  power  of  any  segment  of  our 
economy. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
lationship of  the  export  of  agricultural 
products  to  our  balance  of  payments  is 
of  vast  importance  to  our  countiy.  I 
do  not  believe  many  realize  that  it  is 
agricultural  export  of  our  counti-y 
which  is  the  largest  factor  for  our  favor- 
able balance  of  trade.  If  agricultural  ex- 
ports are  not  sustained,  our  unfavorable 
balance  of  payments  would  be  worsened. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  dollar  exports 
are  around  $6  billion  a  year. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
on  page  3  of  the  report,  the  next  to  the 
last  paragraph,  provides  a  very  short 
but  excellent  statement  upon  the  rela- 
tionship of  agricultural  exports  to  our 
balance-of-payments  problem. 

With  the  Senator's  consent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  paragraph 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  para- 
graph was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

since  flscal  year  1960.  total  agricultural 
exports  have  risen  from  $4.5  to  $6.8  billion 
In  flscal  year  1967.  Within  this  total,  com- 
mercial exports  (that  Is  dollar  sales)  In- 
creased 62  percent — irom  $3.2  billion  to  $5.2 
billion.  Preliminary  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
1968 — a  year  marked  by  very  strong  compe- 
tition In  world  markets — Indicate  U.S.  agri- 
cultural exports  win  total  S6.4  billion  of 
which  nearly  $5  billion  are  commercial  sales. 
American  farmers  now  have  an  export  out- 
let for  over  one-half  of  their  wheat  produc- 
tion; two-thirds  of  the  annual  milled  rice 
production:  a  third  or  more  of  their  grain 
sorghums,  soybeans,  cotton  and  tobacco: 
over  a  fourth  of  their  flaxseed  and  nearly  a 
fourth  of  their  corn  crop. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  question  of  the  extension 
of  time.  I  have  listened  to  the  statement 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  who  also  represents  one  of  the 
greatest  farm  States. 

I  would  look  upon  a  time  of  2  years 
with  favor,  but.  as  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  has  said,  unless  there  is 
flexibility  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees. 2  years  may  not  be  achieved.  I 
would  hope  that  someone  would  offer 
an  amendment  to  make  it  3  years  or  2 
years. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  appreciate  the  kind  words 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  have 
enjoyed  working  with  him  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and 
his  views  and  mine  through  all  those 
years  have  been  almost  identical.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  true  that  most  farmers,  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
have  much  the  same  views.  This  is  not 
always  true  of  farm  leaders.  My  friend 
from  Kentucky  has  always  been  a  pow- 
erful voice  for  the  farmers  of  this  Nation. 


STUDENT  EXCHANGE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator PuLBRiGHT  Is  in  his  home  State  of 
Arkansas  and  has  asked  me  to  bring  to 
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the  attention  of  the  Senate  certain  cor- 
respondence concerning  api.iopriations 
for  the  implementation  of  the  Fulbright- 
Hays  Act  in  Latin  America.  In  his  behalf, 
therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  letter  dated  July  16.  addressed  to  Sen- 
ator FuLBRiGHT  by  the  Committee  of 
Former  Fulbright  Scholars,  and  a  letter 
dated  July  16.  which  the  committee 
addressed  to  Senator  Hayden,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Tlrere  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  m 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Committee  or  Former  Pulbricht 
Scholars  to  Latin  America 

Washington.  DC,  July  16.  1968. 
Hon.  J,  William  PtrLBRicHT. 
Neic  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Plt,bright:  As  the  indi- 
vidual who  inspired  and  is  most  responsible 
for  the  enactment  of  the  Pulbrlght-Hays 
Act.  we,  the  Committee  of  Former  F\ilbrlgl,t 
Scholars  to  Latin  America,  have  sent  you  a 
copy  of  our  letter  to  Senator  Carl  Hayden. 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

In  that  letter,  we  have  expressed  our  re:! 
concern  for  the  future  of  the  Fulbrlght-Ha-  -. 
program  for  United  States  grantees  in  Latiu 
America  because  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee's  tremendous  reduction  l:i 
the  proposed  appropriation  for  the  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  rf 
1961,  as  amended,  through  H.R.  17522.  whic'i 
directly  tinances  the  Pulbrlght-Hays  program 
In  Latin  America. 

Since  the  Senate  Appropriation  Commit- 
tee's hearings  on  this  bill  flnlshed  before  v.. 
could  submit  our  letter  to  the  Committee  ; 
consideration,  it  Is  Impossible  to  have  this 
correspondence  read  into  the  official  record 
of  committee  hearings  on  H.R.  17522.  There- 
fore, we  respectfully  request  you  to  have  this 
correspondence  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Tliank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  at- 
tention. 

Alfred  Webre. 
Robert  Goldman, 
Roger  Glass. 
Coordinators  of  the  Committee  of  Former 

Fulbright  Scholars  to  Latin  America. 
Committee  of  Former  FVlbright 
Scholars  to  Latin  America. 

Washington,  D.C.  July  16. 1698. 
Hon.  Carl  Hayden, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hayden:  As  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  is  present!; 
considering  HJt.  17522.  we.  the  Committee 
of  Former  Fulbright  Scholars  to  Latin 
America,  would  like  'o  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  our  deep  concern  over  the  $14.- 
862.000.  reduction  In  the  propoced  appro- 
priation for  the  Mutual  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
which  directly  finances  the  operations  o: 
Pulbrlght-Hays  Act.  Public  Law  87-256.  !n 
Latin  America. 

We  do  not  concur  with,  nor  consider 
prudent,  the  House  Appropriations  Comml'- 
tees  stated  reasons  for  so  drastically  re- 
ducing this  appropriation,  nor  do  we  be- 
lieve that  the  present  financial  situation 
truly  necessitates  such  a  tremendous  cut 
in  funds.  The  consequence  of  this  action. 
If  sustained  by  your  Committee.  wlK 
threaten  the  existence  of  the  Pulbrlght- 
Hays  Study  Grant  Program  In  Latin  America. 
We  would  like  to  Indicate  ovir  vigorous  sup- 
port for  the  Fulbright  program  in  Latir. 
America  and  strongly  urge  its  continuation 
for  the  following  reason.s : 

Over  the  years,  the  United  States  has 
become  Increasingly  aware  of  the  outstand- 
ing problems  confronting  the  Latin  Amerl- 
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can  countries  in  their  role  as  developing 
nations.  Tills  understanding  has  led  the 
United  States  to  commit  its  resources  and 
technical  assistance  programs  to  further  the 
development  of  this  area.  Tlie  peaceful  and 
democratic  evolution  of  these  neighboring 
nations  Is  vital  to  our  nation  and  the  hemi- 
sphere's security.  Today.  Latin  America  is 
in  an  era  of  imprecedented  change,  and  the 
United  States  needs,  more  than  ever,  a  new 
and  growing  body  of  American  citizens  with 
expertise  in  Latin  American  affairs. 

It  was  precisely  in  view  of  the  urgency  of 
this  situation  that  a  special  and  completely 
new  educational  and  cultural  exchange  pro- 
gram was  created  for  this  area  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Pulbrlght-Hays  Act.  The  se- 
lection process  for  the  grantees  introduced 
novel  techniques.  For  the  first  time  In  an 
educational  program  actively  supported  and 
financed  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
Slates,  outstanding  figures  from  the  aca- 
demic community  became  directly  Involved 
in  this  process.  Traveling  across  tlie  coimtry 
or  iis  members  of  regional  panels,  they  in- 
terviewed the  applicants  to  ivscertaln  and 
probe  their  understanding  of  the  complex 
problems  they  would  surely  face  in  a  host 
iuition  and  to  test  their  fluency  in  Spanish 
or  Portuguese.  As  a  result  of  this  careful 
screening,  it  was  felt  that  the  new  grantees 
were  among  the  most  qualified  and  articulate 
students  ever  to  represent  the  United  States 
abroad  In  1965.  the  general  Fulbrlght-Hays 
.Study  Grant  Program  was  introduced  to  the 
L.itln  American  area. 

In  the  long  run,  we  are  confident  that  the 
program  will  continue  to  produce  a  core  of 
knowledgeable  and  concerned  Americans  at- 
tuned and  sensitive  to  the  problems  of  Latin 
.America.  Virtually  all  of  us  who  have  re- 
turned from  our  host  nations  have  a  keener 
appreciation  and  greater  insight  Into  the 
complex  nature  of  these  problems  and  with 
a  firm  personal  commitment  to  work  toward 
gi-eater  mutual  understanding.  Furthermore. 
a  great  majority  of  returning  grantees  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  various  fields  of 
public  endeavor  or  returned  to  the  academic 
commKinlty  where  their  valuable  first-hand 
knowledge  of  Latin  America  will  assure  a 
continuing  contribution  to  a  new  and  vital 
body  of  literature  on  that  area. 

In  the  host  country,  the  Fulbright  student 
enjoys  a  unique  position.  Unlike  other  offi- 
cial United  States  personnel,  the  grantee  is 
tree  of  any  formal  institutional  identification 
and  thus  is  able  to  integrate  more  fully 
into  Latin  American  society  on  a  person-to- 
person  basis.  Working  and  associating  freely 
m  the  traditionally  anti-American  univer- 
sities, he  has  perhaps  a  singular  oppyortunlty 
to  establish  a  meaningful  dialogue  with  fel- 
low students  and  future  national  leaders 
concerning  problems  of  mutual  Interest  and 
misunderstanding.  He  participates  In  de- 
bates, seminars,  lectures,  and  round-table 
discussions.  He  is.  in  fact,  a  source  of  in- 
formation on  every  aspect  of  American  life. 
Such  dally  contact  invariably  promotes  mu- 
tual understanding.  The  Fulbright  Exchange 
Program  in  Latin  America  is  the  only  gov- 
errunent  program  structured  with  this  goal 
in  mind.  Without  being  an  official  part  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  we  nonetheless 
serve  as  an  unofficial  Alliance  for  Under- 
standing. 

Yet,  despite  the  long-range  benefits  and 
recognized  success  of  the  program,  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Pulbrlght-Hays  activities 
for  American  exchange  scholars  In  Latin 
America  has  been  threatened  since  its  in- 
ception by  a  chronic  lack  of  adequate  financ- 
ing. The  result  of  this  lack  of  funds  has 
led  to  a  gradual  reduction  In  the  number 
cf  grantees  over  the  years.  For  example,  in 
the  first  year  of  the  general  program  in  Latin 
America.  1965-66.  117  United  States  students 
were  sent  to  the  various  republics;  in  1966- 
67,  105;  in  1967-68,  72;  and  in  the  current 
academic  year,  1968-69.  only  60.  This  repre- 
sents   a    reduction    of    slightly    less    than 
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100' c  in  the  number  of  American  grantees 
over  a  4  year  period.  A  more  cogent  and 
bvibstantlal  case  in  point  Is  the  graaual  re- 
duction of  United  States  grantees  to  the 
Republic  of  Uruguay.  In  1965-66,  10  Amer- 
ican scholars  were  sent  to  Uruguay;  In  19C6- 
67.  8;  in  1967-68.  3;  and  this  year.  1968-69, 
only  2  grantees  are  in  Uruguay.  In  four 
years,  the  number  of  grantees  has  been  re- 
duced 500 '7o.  In  addition,  a  similar  pattern 
of  reduction  has  occurred  in  many  other 
participating  nations. 

While  the  Latin  American  Fulbright  Ex- 
change Program  for  American  students  has 
been  ctit  regularly,  its  Euroi>ean  counter- 
part has  virtually  remained  unscathed.  Over 
the  same  four  year  period.  1965-68,  the  num- 
ber of  United  States  grantees  sent  to  Europe 
has  remained  stable,  around  600  annually. 
In  the  current  academic  year,  ten  times  as 
many  United  States  students  will  be  going  to 
Europe  under  the  Fulbright  program  as 
those  to  South  America  with  similar  grants. 

Moreover,  this  policy  of  gradual  reduction 
has  considerably  aggravated  the  already  dis- 
torted ratio  of  Latin  American  students,  who 
come  to  the  United  States  with  Fulbright 
aid,  to  American  grantees  going  to  Latin 
America.  While  the  total  nvimber  of  United 
States  scholars  has  been  cut  from  117  to  60. 
the  number  of  Latin  Americans  coming  to 
the  United  States  with  Fulbright  assistance 
has  remai|ped  lelatively  constant  ever  the 
past  three  years.  Since  1966.  an  average  of 
445  Latin  American  students  have  received 
Fulbright  aid  annually.  In  the  present 
academic  year,  there  are  seven  times  the 
number  of  Latin  American  students  receiv- 
ing scholarship  assistance  under  this  pro- 
gram as  American  students  with  similar 
grants  in  the  Latin  American  republics.  This 
figure  becomes  more  astounding  when  com- 
pared to  the  mere  25%  differential  in  the 
number  of  European  students  who  receive 
Fulbright  financial  support,  around  800  for 
the  past  four  years,  to  study  In  America  to 
United  States  grantees  going  to  Europe. 
Furthermore,  whereas  the  projected  cost  of 
the  United  States  participation  in  the  Ful- 
bright program  to  Latin  America  is  less  than 
$250,000.  This  year,  the  equivalent  program 
for  Latin  American  students  will  be  around 
81,250.000. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  there  are  not 
enough  grantees  presently  to  make  the  pro- 
gram truly  worthwhile.  To  continue  the  Ful- 
bright program  for  American  scholars  at  the 
current  level  or  to  reduce  it  even  further 
destroys  the  program's  efficacy  and  direct- 
ly contradicts  the  Intent  of  Congress  as  stated 
in  the  F\ilbright-Hays  Act. 

It  Is  our  strong  belief  that  if  the  Fulbrtght- 
Hays  program  is  to  function  properly,  as  en- 
visioned by  the  Congress  and  stated  in  the 
Act,  the  number  of  American  grantees  must 
be  Increased  to  an  adequate  and  realistic 
level,  or  at  least  100  scholars  to  the  Latin 
-American  nations  annually.  This  would  nec- 
essarily require  the  restoration  of  funds  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  Mutual  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
through  H.R.  17522.  Surely,  the  relatively 
small  cost  of  this  program,  less  than  6250.000. 
this  academic  year,  to  the  Nation  in  view  of 
its  high  purpose  and  real  success  merits  its 
continuation  and  the  support  of  the  Con- 
gress. We  therefore  urge  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  to  report  H.R.  17522 
with  the  addltonal  $5,000,000.  requested  by 
the  Department  of  State  for  the  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended. 

Those  of  us  who  have  returned  from  Latin 
America  as  Fulbright  Scholars  thank  you 
for  your  kind  consideration. 

Alfred  Webre,  Coordinator.  Fla.  Uruguay 
'67. 

Robert  Goldman,  Coordinator.  Wash. 
Uruguay  '67. 

Roger  Glass,  Coordinator.  N.Y.  Argentina 
•67. 


Karen  Withka,  N.J..  Uruguay  '66. 
Marc  Heilwell.  N.Y.,  Colombia  67. 
Merle  Thompson.  Ill  .  Peru  '66. 
Susan  Brown.  N.Y..  Mexico  '61. 
Edward  Seaton,  Ky..  Ecuador  '65. 
Dotty  Hlndels.  NY.,  Chile  '67. 
Charles  Morgan,  Calif..  Chile.  '66. 
Danel  Youra,  Wis  ,  Argentina  '67. 
Carolyn  Sugg.  Mo  .  Chile  "66. 
Barbara  Derrick,  NY..  Colombia  '07. 
Lanny  Slnkin,  Tex..  Venezuela  '67. 
Gene  Muller.  Neb..  Argentina  '65. 
Gus  Valdez.  Tex..  Argentina   '67. 
Eliz.  Hirschman,  Mass.,  Peru  '67. 
Anthony  Boni.  Pa.,  Argentina  '66. 


PROFESSOR  MORTON:  PROGUAR- 
ANTEED  WORK;  ANTIGUARAN- 
TEED  INCOME 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Pro- 
fessor Walter  Morton,  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  is  both  an  eminent  econ- 
omist and  a  very  practical  man.  Recently 
he  wrote  the  Capital  Times,  of  Madison, 
to  express  his  views  in  opposition  to  a 
negative  income  tax  and  in  favor  of  guar- 
anteed employment. 

His  letter  concisely  and  persuasively 
summarizes  a  viewpoint  now  predomi- 
nant, according  to  recent  Gallup  polls 
in  the  American  public. 

This  is  a  view  on  a  subject  that  will  be 
very  much  front  and  center  in  congres- 
sional controversy  in  the  next  few  years. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Professor 
Morton's  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Morton  Quotes  Labor  on  Work 

Madison,  June  21. — Apropos  the  recent  dis- 
cussion of  the  Negative  Income  Tax,  some  of 
your  readers  may  be  interested  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  AFL-CIO  on  the  relation  be- 
tween Jobs  and  income. 

In  the  June,  1968.  issue  of  the  Federation- 
Ist,   Elisabeth   Wlckenden   writes  as  follows: 

Commenting  on  the  idea  that  work  Is  su- 
perfluous she  says:  "At  the  present  time,  it 
Is  consistent  neither  with  technological  re- 
alities nor  most  people's  wishes.  It  seems  an 
absurdity  to  talk  about  work  as  obsolescent 
when  we  have  not  enough  houses,  schools, 
hospitals,  cultural  centers,  parks  and  play- 
grounds; when  we  lack  teachers,  nurses.  li- 
brarians, social  workers,  youth  leaders,  day 
care  for  children,  social  centers  for  the  aged, 
homemakers  for  the  ill  and  handicapped, 
doctors,  lawyers,  merchants,  chiefs;  when  our 
streams  and  our  air  are  polluted,  our  parks 
neglected,  our  highways  and  airways  cor- 
rupted by  commercialism  and  our  choices  for 
enriching  our  spare  time  similarly  con- 
stricted." 

"Work  still  offers  for  most  people  the  most 
satisfying  sense  of  identity  and  achievement, 
the  most  acceptable  source  of  current  and 
deferred  income." 

Commenting  upon  the  negative  Income  tax 
as  an  inadequate  measure  she  says:  'The 
family  head  suddenly  confronted  by  catas- 
trophe" .  .  .  needs  a  single  source  of  help. 
He  doesn't  need  an  internal  revenue  agent 
or  an  income  based  on  his  past  year's  de- 
ficiency but  Immediate  help  which  is  both 
personal   and   monetary." 

In  the  same  issue  President  George  Meany, 
AFL-CIO  says:  "In  our  work-oriented  society 
the  major  solution  to  unemployment,  under- 
employment and  most  poverty  is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  regular  Job  at  decent  wages." 
He  then  points  out  the  economic  truth  that 
a  man  who  works  for  a  living  (in  contrast 
to  one  who  is  paid  for  loufing)  produces  the 
product  that  he  consumes  and  Is  no  burden 
on  society.   "Employing   the  unemployed  is 
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In  an  Important  sense,  ^most  coetless.  The 
unemployed  consume;  th^y  do  not  produce. 
To  provide  them  meantr^ful  Jobs  Increases 
not  only  their  Income  bjit  that  of  society. 
Much  of  the  woric  that, -needs  doing  calls 
only  for  limited  slUUs  aad  minor  amounts 
of  training.  \ 

Working  people  want  toi  work  and  get  paid 
for  It.  They  do  not  want  subsidized  indolence. 
wi^TEB  A.  Morton. 


HUBERT    HUMPHREYS    FOREIGN 
POLICY    POSITION 


esident.  Hubert 
in  doing  what 

he  could  not  do. 
n  foreign  policy 
statement  that 

or  the  next  era 


China,  so  as  to 
inity  of  nations 
land  Chinese  into 

Vice  President 

Mgn  aid.  It  calls 

lents  toward  the 

IS,  but  with  the 

|e  countries  have 

Jle. 

tar  does  well  to 
editorial   ex- 
Vice   President 
the    campaign 


Mr.    McGEE.    Mr 
Humphrey  is  succeedi 
some  of  his  critics  sal 
He  has  staked  out  his 
position  with  a  majo 
puts  forth  guideposts 
In  American  foreign  polcy 

The  statement  is.  as  £he  Evening  Star 
observed  editorially  ladt  night,  a  credit 
both  to  the  man  hlm«lf  and  his  firm 
grasp  of  political  realitif  s. 

It  malfes  eminent  seise  in  calling  for 
a  shift  in  our  approach  to  the  Commu 
nists,  Including  those 
promote   a   true  com 
and  draw  even  the  mai 
that  community. 

The  statement  of  t 
calls  for  continued  fo 
for  meeting  our  comml 
security  of  other  natl 
firm  Insistence  that  thi 
the  support  of  their  pi 

Mr.  President,  the 
laud  this  statement, 
presses  the  hope  tha 
Humphrey  will,  durln 
ahead,  provide  addltio(|al  detail  on  his 
proposals.  I  am  sure  hje  will,  just  as  I 
am  sure  he  will  continue  to  display  the 
independence  and  gooa  sense  the  Star 
finds  so  appealing  in  tms  major  foreign 
policy  statement.  .- 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  'junanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Star's  ed|k)rial  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  print^  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  HuMPHRET  For 

The  presidential  campi 
to  the  extent  that  It  tou 
has   focused   mainly   on 
This  Is  natural.  But  It  h 
He  In  the  selection  of  a  le: 
hour  In  the  nation's  hlst^ 

Into  this  void.  Vice 
seeking  to  establish  hlms 
has  Just  Issued  what  h 
quarters  describes  as  a  " 
foreign  policy  statement, 
and  meticulously  drafted  ftoo.  In  The  Star's 
view,  moreover.  It  Is  a  tlral  rate  statement — 
both  for  what  It  says,  and  vhat  It  doesn't  say. 

The  Vice  President  coa^d  have  assuaged 
vocal  elements  within  th«i  Democratic  Party 
by  calling  for  a  return  ti  fortress  America. 
That  he  did  not  is  a  credlC  both  to  the  man 
himself  and  his  firm  gras  i  of  political  reall. 
ties.  No  one  would  bellev  :  that  this  proven 
Internationalist  would  save  the  United 
States  opt  out  of  world  atfairs — whatever  that 
might  mean.  \ 

Now  for  what  he  did  siy.  Htunphrey  has 
done  no  less  than  set  forta  suggested  guide- 
posts  for  "the  next  era  Itu  American  foreign 
policy."  They  include  (1)  t  shift  In  our  ap- 
proach to  the  CommunlsKWorld  from  "con- 
frontation and  contalnmcit  to  .  .  .  recon- 
ciliation  and   peaceful   engagement,"    (2)    a 


3N  Policy 
in  oratory  so  far. 
Jed  foreign  affairs, 
le  Vietnam  War. 
lly  aids  the  pub- 
ler  at  this  critical 

ry- 

^sldent  Humphrey, 

as  his  own  man, 

campaign   head- 

Jajor.  far-reaching 

I  It  Is  all   of  that. 


top  priority  focus  on  Improving  relations 
with  Western  Europe,  Eastern  Europe,  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  (3)  positive  encour- 
agement to  Communist  China  to  become  a 
"resp>onslbIe,  participating  member  of  the 
community  of  nations."  In  the  developing 
world,  Humphrey  would  fulfill  existing  secu- 
rity commitments,  but  with  the  firm  in- 
sistence that  "any  threatened  country"  have 
"the  support  of  the  jjeople."  At  the  same 
time,  he  would  build  for  the  future,  calling 
for  "a  steady  Increase  rather  than  a  decrease 
In  the  amount  of  aid  we  make  available." 
Finally,  the  Vice  President  would  have  Con- 
gress and  the  people  play  a  greater  role  In 
shaping  this  country's  foreign  policy. 

All  these  proposals  make  eminent  sense. 
Insofar  as  Humphrey  spells  them  out.  The 
Vice  President  would  do  well  to  provide  ad- 
ditional detail  as  the  campaign  progresses. 

For  now.  It  Is  enough  to  note  the  fact 
that  the  Vice  President  has  succeeded  In 
staking  out  his  own  foreign  policy  position. 
We  hope  that  his  future  statements  so  aptly 
combine  Independence  with  sense. 


NSA  PRESIDENT  EXPLAINS  WHAT 
STUDENTS  WANT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  gen- 
eration gap,  as  we  all  know,  is  the  most 
recent  addition  to  an  ever-growing  list 
of  social  and  strategic  shortcomings 
which  have  been  singled  out  for  popular 
attention  In  recent  years.  Without  sug- 
gesting that  the  distance  between  gen- 
erations is  a  new  problem,  or  one  that 
lends  Itself  to  a  final  solution,  I  would 
like  to  make  reference  to  a  statement 
which  goes  a  long  way  to  clarify  the  is- 
sues which  are  separating  the  old  and 
the  young  today. 

Mr.  Edward  Schwartz,  president  of  the 
National  Student  Association,  has  writ- 
ten a  statement  entitled  "What  Students 
Want,"  published  in  the  June  issue  of  the 
Progressive.  Mr.  Schwartz  puts  student 
activism  in  the  context  of  the  social 
paradox  which  the  younger  generation 
has  been  forced  to  face,  that  of  taking 
responsible  action  In  a  mass  society  which 
discourages  individually  and  personal 
experimentation . 

Mr.  Schwartz  explains  the  goals  and 
the  purposes  of  the  student  movement 
with  patience  and  care,  and  his  state- 
ment should  be  required  reading  for 
those  who  are  confused  or  distressed  by 
the  drift  of  that  movement  in  recent 
months.  Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  informative  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  Progressive.  June  19681 
What  Students  Want 
(By  Eklward  Schwartz) 

At  almost  every  gathering  of  elders  to 
which  I  am  invited  to  speak  there  Is  one  dis- 
consolate listener  who  p>oses  the  question, 
"What  do  you  students  want,  anyway?"  The 
Images  which  flash  before  the  questioner's 
mind  as  he  reads  of  student  protest  and  stu- 
dent power  are  those  of  anarchy,  promiscuity, 
and  subversion  sweeping  the  land,  and  the 
strategic  response  which  seems  to  excite  his 
allegiance  Is  that  Involving  massive  retalia- 
tion against  uppity  kids  In  defense  of 
parental  hegemony  over  their  affairs. 

Recent  events  at  Columbia  University  and 
elsewhere  have  added  substance  for  those 
who  raise  these  Images.  Yet  a  fair  and  far- 
sighted  appraisal  of  what  students  are  driv- 
ing at  must  encompass  not  only  the  broad 


sjiectrum  of  the  style  of  student  activism- 
demonstrations,  stridency,  eccentricity — but 
also  the  content  of  their  protest.  Such  an  ap- 
praisal must  also  Include  such  creative  ac- 
tivities as  the  "Keep  Clean  for  Gene"  move- 
ment which  has  had  a  measurably  construc- 
tive impaict  on  the  nation's  polltlr;il 
direction. 

What  do  students  want?  Or,  more  precisely, 
what  does  the  first  postwar,  post-depression, 
post-television,  post-technology,  post-bomb, 
post-space  generation  want?  tjnderstandln? 
the  context  In  which  we  move  Is  critical  > 
understanding  our  present  needs.  We  hic  p 
been  weaned  on  two  paradoxes:  Our  affl'  - 
ence  enables  us  to  assume  less  respon.sibllitv 
for  our  lives  than  did  our  parents  for  theirs 
in  the  Depression,  but  our  freedom  encour- 
ages us  to  demand  :nore  responsibility;  the 
questions  which  are  the  most  critical  to  o,,r 
lives,  to  the  lives  of  all  people,  are  those  over 
which  Individual  men  In  a  mass  society  cnn 
exercise  little  control.  The  attempt  to  resol  e 
these  paradoxes — of  obtaining  responstbHi;v 
In  a  context  of  freedom:  of  asserting  pov.^  r 
In  a  climate  of  powerlessness — has  been  the 
central  thrust  of  all  major  student  mo\i- 
ments. 

There  Is  no  single  student  resolution  of 
the  paradoxes  The  student  commtmlty  In- 
cludes many  factions,  not  the  least  of  which 
Is  the  familiar  apathetic  middle.  Yet  wlthir. 
the  framework  of  the  paradoxes,  certain 
questions  emerge;  their  answers  become  the 
fabric  of  some  generational  consensus.  The 
questions   are   not    unfamiliar: 

PnisT.  what  is  the  attitude  of  the  culture 
toward  us? 

Second,  what  are  the  most  useful  relation - 
shl(»  which  we  can  develop  between  ou.'- 
selves  and  our  Institutions — family,  school. 
peer  group? 

Thdjo.  what  role  can  we  students  play  in 
social  and  political  affairs? 

In  general,  the  questions  reflect  a  desire 
to  expand  personal  and  collective  power.  Ho-.v 
this  Is  expressed,  however,  varies  with  th'; 
question. 

To  begin,  how  do  our  elders  relate  to  iis^ 
If  there  Is  anything  which  unites  student", 
of  all  persuasions.  It  Is  the  college  admin- 
istrator or  public  official  who  challenges  the 
sense,  the  responsibility,  the  Interest,  or  the 
ability  of  the  student  himself.  I  have  sec:: 
college  presidents  whose  political  posltloi.s 
were  In  substantial  agreement  with  those  •■' 
a  student  body  lose  aU  support  from  stu- 
dents simply  because  they  talked  down  'o 
them,  or  tried  to  pander  to  them,  or  refused 
to  listen  to  them,  or  told  them  to  stay  in 
their  dormitory  rooms  and  keep  quiet.  Con- 
versely. I  have  seen  administrators  whose 
public  and  political  positions  differed  mark- 
edly from  those  of  their  students  win  enor- 
mous student  suppwrt  by  demonstrating  i 
willingness  to  take  students  seriously.  ;o 
listen  to  their  demands,  to  present  clear 
statements  of  disagreement,  to  convey  .i 
sense  that  they  were  trying  to  learn  from 
what  the  students  are  saying. 

In  either  case,  more  than  a  question  of 
style  Is  Involved;  It  Is  a  matter  of  attitude. 
A  society  which  worships  youth  lnevltab;y 
will  produce  people  who  are  afraid  of  the 
young — afraid  of  not  "making  It"  with  the 
young.  The  rest  is  defense — assertions  ' 
legal  authority,  polemical  attacks  on  irre- 
sponsibility, snide  references  to  appearance 
and  dress;  or,  as  often,  feeble  attempts  o 
ingratiate,  to  play  Boy  Scout  leader,  to  use 
"hip"  language  which  the  elder  does  n-t 
really  understand.  When  a  student  en- 
counters either  specimen  of  elder,  he  turns 
himself  off.  If  the  elder  Is  a  tyrant,  he  spawns 
a  revolution;  If  he  becomes  a  boy  scout 
leader,   he  Is  ridiculed. 

Students,  the  saying  goes,  are  people,  and 
they  want  to  be  treated  as  such,  not  ns 
"niggers."  or  even  as  that  wonderful  Negro 
couple  who  Just  moved  in  down  the  street 
TTie  elders  who  "make  It"  with  students  are 
those    without    hang-vips    In    dealing    with 
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them,  those  who  look  upon  a  student  as  a 
potential  friend  and  who  are  willing  to  open 
relationships  with  students  on  that  basis. 
This  notion  Is  particularly  relevant  to  the 
current  debate  on  student-faculty  relations 
within  the  academic  setting.  It  seems  to  be 
assumed  by  their  mentors  that  students  want 
every  professor  In  the  classroom  to  be  a  mas- 
terful orator,  with  all  the  latest  rhetorical 
tools  at  his  disposal,  to  provide  an  Inspira- 
tional polemic  at  every  session.  This  Is  not 
the  case.  Students  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  professors  have  different  skills  in  lec- 
turing and  that  not  every  professor  can  be  a 
Demosthenes. 

What  they  do  expect,  however.  Is  that  some 
sense  of  the  scholar's  enthusiasm  for  his 
subject  be  transmitted  In  the  particular  way 
In  which  the  Individual  teacher  Is  capable 
of  presenting  it.  When  professors  read  ver- 
batim from  ancient  lecture  notes,  or  when 
they  refuse  to  discuss  material  with  their 
students,  they  reinforce  an  Impression  that 
while  the  professor  may  care  deeply  about 
his  subject,  he  does  not  care  about  his  stu- 
dents. Rightfully,  students  wonder  why  peo- 
]ile  who  do  not  enjoy  teaching  end  up  as 
teachers. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  student  feelings 
about  their  administrators.  There  are  cer- 
!>iln  deans  who  seem  to  derive  some  sort  of 
perverse  satisfaction  from  enforcing  rigid 
social  rules  completely  out  of  tune  with  stu- 
dent sentiment.  To  many  students,  the  deans 
seem  to  have  taken  their  Jobs  precisely  to 
nil  this  role.  There  are  others  In  college 
administrations  whose  counseling  reads  like 
a  soliloquy  of  Polonlus.  These  administrators 
.■re  accorded  the  disrespect  which  they  so 
richly  deserve. 

The  deans  who  win  student  respect  are 
those  who  reflect  a  willingness  to  move  with 
the  times,  who  p>08sess  a  sophisticated  un- 
derstanding of  the  emotional  and  psychologi- 
cal needs  of  students,  and  whose  counseling 
relationships  with  students  Involve  trying 
to  figure  out  the  direction  which  they  them- 
selves want  to  take  before  offering  students 
advice   on    appropriate   ways    to   move. 

Most  students  do  not  \-iew  "education"  as 
being  simply  the  time  spent  memorizing 
somebody's  lectures  for  an  exam.  Tlie  period 
between  eighteen  and  twenty-three  years  Is 
iundamentally  a  time  of  clarifying  who  we 
.ire,  how  we  behave,  what  our  relationship  Is 
to  other  people,  what  kinds  of  responslbUlty 
v.-e  can  handle,  what  our  functional  roles  can 
and  will  be.  Classrooms,  at  best,  axe  resource 
banks  for  this  exploration — centers  to  ob- 
'aln  Information;  to  learn  tools  of  evaluation; 
to  r^ect  on  what  others  have  said  about  the 
inherent  qualities  of  nature,  man,  and 
'oclety. 

Yet  the  process  of  Integration,  of  develop- 
ing selfhood,  is  the  critical  process,  and  we 
feel  that  this  can  proceed  only  in  a  climate 
!'■'.  personal  testing.  The  university  may  be  a 
.•■peclal  sort  of  community,  but  it  Is,  none- 
'heless,  a  convmunlty,  and  we  like  to  feel 
that  we  play  "adult"  roles  in  shaping  its 
environment  cind  policies.  Insofar  as  forces 
inhibit  otir  freedom,  or  prevent  our  participa- 
tion, opportunities  to  test  our  capacities  as 
■-itlzens  are  lost. 

However,  demanding  that  option  to  make 
our  own  decisions — and  our  own  mistakes — 
runs  counter  to  the  educational  theory  which 
holds  that  young  people  are  not  "ready"  to 
do  certain  things,  are  not  "ready"  to  play 
'  ertaln     roles.     Yet     even     if    we    are    not 

ready" — whatever  that  means — most  of  us 
feel  that  excltislon  from  reeponsibllities  is  a 
poor  way  of  encouraging  us  to  accept  them. 
University  administrators  often  say,  "Walt 
until  you  leave  here."  Yet  we  know  that  those 
who  do  not  demand  responsibility  at  a  col- 
lege level  will  not  demand  it  later  In  life, 
that  they  will  become  part  of  the  lumpen 
proletariat  that  live  out  their  lives  In  mass 
toclety  "In  quiet  despair." 


Consequently,  the  student  power  cry  Is  a 
cry  for  selfhood.  Although  the  dormitory  Is- 
sues, the  curfews,  student  finances,  the  inde- 
pendent student  press,  the  boy-girl  questions 
seem  trivial  Issues  In  their  own  right,  they 
are  important  as  symbols  of  areas  In  our 
lives  which  test  selfhood  and  self-expression. 
If  our  power  to  experiment  with  our  own 
rules,  our  own  policies,  in  relation  to  these 
questions  is  limited,  then  our  ability  to 
figure  out  for  oiu^elves  what  we  will  or  will 
not  do  is  limited.  The  stress  Involved  In  this 
environment  Is  considerable. 

Another  facet  of  the  battle  Involves  a 
search  for  community.  Students  used  to 
say,  "Liberalize  rules."  Now  they  demand, 
"Let  us  make  the  rules."  There  Is  a  difference. 
The  former  shows  no  concern  for  community 
decision-making — It  Is  a  cry  for  personal 
freedom;  the  latter  presumes  that  the  right 
to  make  the  decision  Is  the  goal.  Both  de- 
mands Involve  a  quest  for  greater  respon- 
sibility, but  "student  power"  Is  much  more 
an  existential  plea  for  self-respect  and  for 
respect  from  the  establishment. 

On  those  campuses  where  educational 
policy  has  become  an  issue.  Invariably  the 
conflict  has  been  between  those  who  con- 
fine education  to  transmission  of  knowledge, 
development  of  analytical  skills,  and  those 
who  view  the  process  as  being  necessarily 
broader.  "Relevance,"  as  It  Is  usually  inter- 
preted by  traditionalist  professors.  Is  a  red 
herring.  Most  students  are  not  demanding  a 
curriculuni  dealing  entirely  with  current 
problems  or  social  Issues.  What  "relevance" 
means,  more  often  than  not.  In  student  cur- 
rlcular  theories.  Is  personalization:  How  does 
the  curriculum  fit  In  with  my  personality  de- 
velopment, with  my  ability  to  solve  prob- 
lems, with  the  questions  which  I  am  ask- 
ing about  myself  and  the  world  around  me? 
Do  professors  care  about  these  things?  These 
concerns  spring  from  classrooms  in  which 
.students  are  not  challenged,  or  engaged  In 
the  subject,  and  In  which  subjects  are  not 
related,  even  peripherally,  to  human  enter- 
prise. 

Students  are  doers,  and  we  want  to  learn 
to  act  more  effectively.  We  need  power  In 
the  extra-curriculum:  we  need  involvement 
in  the  curriculum.  It  is  useless  to  tell  a 
young  person  not  to  take  risks;  the  essence 
of  our  youth,  of  our  sense  of  defining  our- 
selves, may  be  the  taking  of  risks,  of  assum- 
ing new  roles,  of  testing  ourselves  In  different 
environments,  of  experimenting  with  new 
ways  of  changing  others.  The  Institution  of 
the  university  is  our  laboratory  for  these 
experiments.  It  either  accords  the  space 
and  resources  for  them,  or  it  does  not.  When 
the  university  does  not.  we  will  attempt  to 
free  the  space  for  ourselves,  even  if  this 
means  challenging  the  Institution  Itself. 

The  Involvement  of  students  In  political 
and  social  causes  must  be  seen  in  this 
framework  as  well — that  of  freeing  space 
for  learning  and  action;  of  defining  rules:  of 
asserting  selfhood  and  responsibility. 

A  basic  question  Is:  Should  students  par- 
ticipate in  politics  at  all?  For  those  who 
think  the  answer  Is  an  obvious  "yes,"  It 
may  come  as  a  surprise  to  learn  that  this 
has  been  a  hotly  contested  Issue  on  many 
campuses.  There  are  stlU  only  a  handful 
of  student  governments  which  take  stands 
on  political  issues,  for  example,  on  the  pre- 
mise that  these  questions  fall  outside  of  "our 
role  as  students."  On  many  campuses — al- 
though the  number  has  diminished  over  the 
years — the  jwlitlco  remains  a  figure  of  scorn, 
involved  In  matters  of  no  perceived  relevance 
to  the  undergraduate.  While  this  climate  is 
shifting,  it  will  still  be  years  before  the  ma- 
jority of  American  colleges  and  universities 
call  themselves  "activist." 

When  students  do  make  the  leap  from 
private  concerns  to  political  Interest,  it  gen- 
erally reflects  one  of  several  conditions.  For 
some,  it  may  spring  from  a  successful  local 


drive  for  student  power  which  "politicizes" 
Its  students,  which  teaches  them  that  au- 
thority figures  are  not  sacrosanct ,  and  which 
shows  that  they  can  move  to  alter  their  en- 
vironment. For  others,  response  to  a  public 
flgure^a  Martin  Luther  King,  a  McCarthy, 
a  Kennedy— may  provide  the  Impetus.  Vot 
many,  a  political  question  which  touches 
their  lives — like  the  draft  or  tuition  fees — 
might  arouse  them. 

Yet  in  every  case,  the  question  of  "roles" 
Is  crucial,  as  it  is  not  In  the  larger  com- 
munity. The  student  who  does  become  In- 
volved politically  has  chosen  a  new  identity 
for  himself;  he  Is  functioning  In  an  unex- 
plored area  In  which  fresh  information,  un- 
tried skills,  and  new  energy  are  needed  If 
he  is  serious  about  his  new  interest,  the 
route  to  political  activity  will  mean  an  ex- 
tensive reading  list,  a  change  in  his  course 
schedule,  and  a  willingness  to  expose  him- 
self to  the  risks  of  argument,  debate,  attack. 
Students  take  politics  seriously,  and  if  there 
are  those  who  remain  unlnvolved.  tear  of 
falling  to  meet  understood  prerequisites  of 
political  action  often  is  the  cause.  Our  elders 
often  do  not  ask  such  questions;  their  polit- 
ical activity  more  frequently  reflects  per- 
sonal Interests  than  it  does  any  conscious 
decision  to  undertake  a  new  position  in 
society. 

Despite  conflicts  over  the  "role"  of  students 
In  politics,  there  are  few  Issues  which  will 
unite  students.  Usually,  these  are  a  lew  di- 
rectly related  to  personal  Interests.  Most  stu- 
dents support  lowering  the  voting  age  to 
eighteen;  students  have  been  united  around 
maintenance  of  free  tuition  In  New  Jersey. 
New  York,  and  California;  students  oppose 
state  Interference  in  local  university  affairs 
and  will  demonstrate  surprising  unity  when 
such  interference  produces  loss  of  university 
funds,  repression  of  political  groups  on  cam- 
pus, or  bans  on  speakers.  Indeed,  on  some 
of  these  questions,  the  unwillingness  of  stu- 
dents to  "dirty"  themselves  in  politics  con- 
tributes to  their  hostility  to  political  Inter- 
ference in  the  university.  There  may  be  as 
great  an  underlying  sense  that  "these  dumb 
politicians  shouldn't  muck  around  with  our 
lives"  as  there  Is  an  Intuitive  loyalty  to  their 
Institution  or  to  civil  liberties. 

Once  you  leave  the  realm  of  "student  is- 
sues," the  only  area  of  Interest  in  student 
politics  Is  the  split  between  student  liberals 
and  the  New  Left.  The  Young  Democrats  and 
Young  Republicans  are  not  especially  strong 
on  the  campus.  The  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom  have  lost  much  of  thei.-  organiza- 
tional strength  since  1964,  although  they  still 
can  muster  conservative  opposition  to  NSA 
and  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
(SDS).  None  of  these  groups  differs  substan- 
tially from  political  counterparts  In  the 
"adult"  world.  Yet  the  framework  within 
which  student  liberal-left  politics  operates 
has  its  own  dimensions,  again  In  tune  with 
questions  of  peculiarly  student  concern. 

If  students  themselves  have  sought  to  de- 
fine the  terms  of  their  own  identity  and  to 
assert  new  areas  of  responsibility,  both  young 
liberals  and  the  left  have  applied  the  same 
principle  to  their  response  to  public  affairs 
The  two  central  Issues  of  the  decade — civil 
rights  and  Vietnam — have  both  Involved 
America's  response  to  cultural  deviation,  at 
home  and  abroad.  For  the  student  who  him- 
self is  engaged  in  self-definition,  the  cul- 
ture's repression  of  those  who  do  not  "toe 
the  middle  class  line"  is  seen  as  directly  re- 
lated to  the  culture's  attitude  toward  him. 
One  rarely  hears  students  talk  of  "poverty" 
with  the  same  fervor  as  they  talk  of  the 
"black  people,"  or  the  "Vietnamese  people." 
Stokely  Carmlchael  to  the  contrary,  students 
have  not  tried  to  organize  among  whites, 
rich  or  poor. 

This  willingness  to  defend  those  who  devi- 
ate from  mass  oppression  creates  Its  own 
standard  for  political  ^epdershlp.  The  liberal- 
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It  is  wTong,  however,  tf  assume  that  divi- 
sion between  liberal  and  |Bft  revolves  simply 
around  questions  of  identity  and  tactics. 
There  are  differences  of  jioals  as  well.  The 
liberals  are.  Indeed,  products  of  their  own 
tradition.  They  are  respoadlng  to  failures  of 
American  society  to  copeVlth  the  problems 
of  the  cities  and  with  th#  emerging  nations 
around  the  world,  and  hosflng  for  the  "right" 
leadership  to  Infiuence  nibllc  policy  in  the 
"right"  directions.  The  left  sees  America's  re- 
sponse to  the  problems  otfcities  and  develop- 
ing nations  as  being  gel  erically  related  to 
America  itself — to  Its  cul  ,ure,  its  values,  its 
attitudes,  which  may  coei  ce  the  majority  as 
effectively  as  its  own  min|>ritles,  and  minor- 
ities elsewhere. 

If  electoral  politics  seend^  inadequate  to  the 
left.  It  is  because  the  nattre  of  the  problem 
which  they  perceive  cann^  be  solved  simply 
through  new  leadership; j- it  will  Involve  a 
transformation  of  instimitlons  from  the 
ground  up.  That  the  radl^ls  have  not  found 
a  coherent  strategy  to  effg^t  this  transforma- 
tion reflects  as  much  the  *ature  of  the  prob- 
lem as  it  does  their  own  emotional  hang-ups. 
For  some,  moreover.  outll4e8  of  a  strategy  of 
long-term  organizing  In  gliettos.  universities, 
suburbs,  and  corporatloiis  are  developing, 
which  might  pull  the  Bberal  community 
along  with  it.  \ 

These,  then,  are  the  concerns — developing 
relationships  with  adults  ijased  on  attitudes 


of  mutual  respect;  developing  communities 
of  learning  in  which  people's  ability  to  act 
and  experience  is  deemed  as  Important  to 
growth  as  their  ability  to  absorb  information 
and  to  decide,  and  developing  a  tolerance  for 
cultural  pluralism  in  this  country,  and 
abroad.  While  the  issues — as  well  as  the  tac- 
tics— vary  from  year  to  year,  the  themes  have 
been  constant,  and  probably  will  remain  so  as 
long  as  our  mass  institutions  remain  mass. 

At  the  outset  of  this  commentary.  I  cited 
the  two  paradoxes — of  asserting  responsibility 
in  a  context  of  freedom;  of  asserting  power  in 
a  context  of  powerlessness — as  being  central 
to  the  student  demands  of  the  1960s.  I  have 
not  even  used  the  traditional  terms  of  liberal- 
Ism — Jobs,  education,  housing,  welfare — be. 
cause  these  are  not  the  problems  which  stu- 
dents face.  The  problems  are  deeper  than 
that,  involving  the  structure  and  values  of 
mass  culture,  and  if  we  cry  out,  it  is  because 
the  beast  is  difficult  to  move.  Whether  it  will 
be  moved  depends  on  our  own  ability  to 
sf>eak,  and  the  willingness  of  the  society  to 
hear. 


THE  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS 
COMPLEMENT  THE  IDEAL  OF  THE 
JEFFERSONIAN  DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  arguments  used  to  delay  Senate  rati- 
fication of  the  human  rights  conven- 
tions is  that  it  represents  a  further  in- 
vasion of  the  rights  of  the  States  by 
transferring  to  the  Federal  Government, 
and  even  to  an  international  forum,  the 
jurisdiction  States  have  over  certain 
criminal  offenses.  This  argument  is  par- 
ticularly aimed  at  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. It  is  said  that  ratification  of  this 
convention  could  remove  the  crime  of 
murder  from  the  State  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  President,  aside  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  United 
States  would  ever  be  charged  with  such 
a  crime,  the  argument  just  does  not 
make  sense.  'What  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention is  aimed  at  is  providing  the 
protection  of  international  law  to  the 
hves  of  citizens  of  all  nations,  par- 
ticularly In  those  countries  that  do  not 
enjoy  a  high  degree  of  security  and  sta- 
bility. Examples  of  this  would  be  Nigeria 
and  Biafra.  where  a  civil  war  is  being 
waged  that  violates  the  basic  rights  of 
innocents  on  both  .sides. 

It  is  Strange  that  those  who  stand  up 
for  States'  rights  and  for  a  laissez-faire 
doctrine  of  government  do  not  seem  to 
realize  that  the  basis  for  both  these  doc- 
trines is  protection  of  the  individual  in 
his  constitutional  rights.  The  ideal  of  the 
Jeffersonian  democracy  was  that  each 
citizen  could  live  a  life  of  peace  with 
his  neighbors  and  be  free  from  violations 
of  his  rights  by  these  same  neighbors, 
but  more  particularly  be  free  from  viola- 
tions of  these  same  rights  by  the 
government. 

Thus,  instead  of  fighting  against  rati- 
fication of  the  human  rights  conven- 
tions, these  same  individuals  should  be 
fighting  for  ratification.  The  protection 
of  every  man's  rights  from  all  would-be 
violators  is  the  basis  for  both  the  Con- 
ventions and  the  doctrines  of  States' 
rights  and  laissez-faire  government. 

Jefferson,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  man,  can  be  called  the  "Prophet  of 
the  American  Dream."  But,  surely,  Mr. 
President,      that      American      Dream, 


foimded  as  It  is  on  the  belief  in  the  nat- 
ural and  inalienable  rights  of  all  men, 
belongs  to  all  men.  It  is  their  dream  too! 
and  we  should  not  let  the  boundaries  of 
the  United  States  be  tlie  boundaries  of 
personal  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  ratification  of  the  gen- 
ocide and  other  conventions  represent 
no  diminution  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States  or  of  tlie  Federal  Government. 
What  ratification  would  mean  is  tliat 
America  is  willing  to  share  its  dream  wilii 
others  and  work  for  the  fulfillment  of 
that  dream  with  others. 


COMMUNITY  SELF-DETERMINA- 
TION ACT  OP   1968 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  be  working  in  association 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ilh- 
nois  I  Mr.  Percy]  on  a  bipartisan  effoit 
to  significantly  alter  our  approach  lo 
the  poverty  .stricken  areas  of  the  United 
States.  Next  Wednesday  we  shall  intro- 
duce the  Community  Self -Determina- 
tion Act  of  1968.  a  bold  new  plan  to  forge 
a  lasting  partnership  between  America'.s 
poor,  the  business  community,  and  tlie 
Federal  Government. 

Our  rural  areas  desperately  need  new 
businesses  and  more  jobs  to  provide  de- 
cent standards  of  living  and  stem  the 
migration  of  people  to  our  already  burst- 
ing large  cities.  Our  urban  cores  require 
vast  new  economic  development  to  give 
every  resident  a  good  job  in  his  own 
community. 

The  key  concept  of  our  proposals  Is 
local  initiative.  Too  often  in  the  past,  in 
both  rural  and  urban  areas,  our  anti- 
poverty  programs  have  allowed  tlie  poor 
people  to  become  bewildered  spectators 
to  a  march  of  bureaucratic  expansion. 
Too  often  our  free  enterprise  system  has 
liad  no  inducement  to  develop  in  poor 
areas,  in  ways  that  would  materially  and 
psychologically  benefit  the  residents 
themselves.  Senator  Percy  and  I  feel 
that  the  Community  Self -Determination 
Act  is  a  workable  proposal  that  will  give 
all  our  Nation's  citizens  a  stake  in  Ameri- 
can society.  Our  objective  is  to  give 
everyone  a  chance  to  become  a  partici- 
pating worker  and  taxpayer  in  his  local 
community. 

This  plan  was  developed  over  the  past 
year  in  a  cooperative  effort  involving  the 
Kennedj'  Institute,  the  Congress  ot 
Racial  Equality,  corporate  business  lead- 
ers, and  distinguished  lawyers.  Botli 
Senator  Percy  and  I  have  former  staff 
members  who  have  worked  closely  on 
this  project.  Thus  it  is  a  special  pleasure 
for  both  of  use  to  see  it  come  to  fruition 
as  a  legislative  proposal. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK,  1968 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  weet: 
of  July  14  to  20  marks  the  10th  armi- 
versary  of  Captive  Nations  Week.  In  1959. 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  by  imanimous 
vote,  approved  a  resoluton  that  has  since 
become  known  as  Captive  Nations  Week 
Resolution.  The  resolution  urged  the 
President  to  set  aside  the  third  week  of 
July  each  year  as  Captive  Nations  Week, 
and  to  invite  the  American  people  dur- 
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ing  this  annual  observance  to  manifest 
their  solidarity  with  the  captive  nations 
of  Europe  In  various  and  appropriate 
ways. 

While  we  in  this  countii'  are  approach- 
ing the  200tli  anniversai-y  of  our  freedom 
and  sovereignty  as  a  Nation,  let  us  not 
forget  that  100  million  Europeans  are  liv- 
ing under  Communist  regimes — under 
systems  of  government  which  they  did 
not  choose  and  are  relatively  powerless 
to  alter. 

Recent  developments  in  east-central 
Europe  indicate  that  the  Communist 
system  is  confronted  with  the  built-in 
problems  and  deep-seated  strains  and 
tensions  of  totalitarianism.  The  record 
of  over  two  decades  of  Communist  rule 
brings  into  sharp  focus  continued  op- 
position of  the  east-central  European 
peoples  to  unpopular  self-perpetuation 
reeimes,  which  have  deprived  them  of 
their  inalienable  right  to  chart  their 
future. 

The  failure  of  the  Stalinist  regime  In 
C<!echoslovakia  to  relax  its  stiff  rule  and 
iai.se  the  living  standard  of  the  people 
has  brought  to  power  more  progressive 
elements  of  that  country's  Communist 
P.irty.  The  new  leadership  has  been 
compelled  to  respond  to  popular  pres- 
.MHcs  and  vocal  demands  by  the  intel- 
lectuals and  the  students  by  granting 
more  freedom  of  expression. 

In  Poland,  the  March  1968  student 
demonstrations  were  a  poignant  protest 
acainst  repressive  censorship  and  the 
curtailment  of  the  fundamental  right  to 
free  speech.  These  legitimate  demands 
uere  met  with  retaliatory  action  by 
party  leadership,  including  court  trials 
of  writers  and  university  professors  and 
mass  arrests  of  students. 

Tlie  intellectuals  and  the  younger  gen- 
eration in  the  captive  countries  must  be 
made  aware  that  their  humanist  protest 
is  supported  by  the  free  world.  It  is 
therefore  deemed  essential  that  the 
plight  of  the  intellectuals,  who  also  voice 
the  spirit  of  the  workers  and  the  farm- 
ers, be  fully  understood  by  our  coun- 
tiy  and  our  Government. 

The  Assembly  of  Captive  European 
Nations,  which  includes  the  nine  former 
i.ations  of  Albania,  Bulgaria.  Czech- 
oslovakia, Estonia,  Hungary.  Latvia. 
Lithuania.  Poland,  and  Rumania,  holds 
to  the  belief  that  a  general  relaxation 
of  world  tension  is  incumbent  upon  a 
universal  application  of  the  principle  of 
.-elf-determination.  Genuine  stability  in 
'.nternational  relations  can  be  achieved 
only  when  all  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  are  represented  by  freely  elected 
governments  which  deal  with  one  an- 
other in  mutual  respect  and  not  from 
fear. 

As  Americans  confront  the  1968  elec- 
tions and  the  exercise  of  a  cherished 
:iaht  to  a  voice  in  the  governmental  af- 
fairs of  the  Nation,  let  them  remember 
those  who  are  less  fortunate.  As  bearers 
of  the  torch  of  freedom,  let  us  never  for- 
cet  the  moral  obligation  we  have  to  the 
millions  of  our  world  brotherhood  who 
have  yet  to  see  the  li.2ht  of  freedom  In 
their  own  land  and  lifes. 


THE  NATIONAL  GUN  CRIME  PRE- 
VENTION ACT  IS  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL UNDER  THE  SECOND 
AMENDMENT  AND  THE  COM- 
MERCE  CLAUSE 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
moment  of  truth  for  firearms  control 
legislation  is  rapidly  approaching.  Soon 
the  Senate  will  have  before  it  either  a 
committee-reported  or  the  House-passed 
version  of  the  President's  bill  to  control 
mail  order  sales  of  rifles  and  shotguns. 
At  that  time,  I  intend  to  offer,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  President's  bill,  the 
firearms  licensing  and  registration  bill  I 
have  introduced  and  which  is  cospon- 
sored  by  nearly  20  Senatore. 

The  President's  mail-order  sales  bill  is 
important.  I  supiwit  it.  But  a  bill  in- 
corporating licen.sing  and  registration — 
the  amendment  I  intend  to  offer — is  the 
kind  of  bill  the  American  people  are  de- 
manding, need,  and  deserve. 

Between  now  and  the  time  the  Senate 
considers  the  firearms  bill.  I  intend  to 
present  the  Senate  with  relevant  back- 
ground material  against  which  the  fire- 
arms bills  must  be  judged.  For  exam- 
ple. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  today,  two 
Library  of  Congress  studies  affirming  the 
constitutionality  of  my  bill  be  reprinted 
for  the  i>erusal  of  Senators. 

In  addition.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  memorandum  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  on  this  same  ques- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record  as  well. 
Although  that  memorandiun  sp>ecifically 
considers  the  President's  registration  and 
licensing  bill,  which  differs  in  several  re- 
spects from  mine,  the  constitutional  basis 
for  that  bill  is  identical  to  the  constitu- 
tional basis  for  my  bill,  the  National 
Gun  Crime  Prevention  Act. 

The  first  Library  of  Congress  study 
examines  my  bill  In  light  of  the  second 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  con- 
cludes: 

Prom  what  we  know  of  the  history  and 
construction  of  the  Second  Amendment.  It 
would  seem  that  the  major  current  proposals 
for  gun  control  registration  are  not  subject 
to  any  serious  Second  Amendment  chal- 
lenges. 

The  second  Library  of  Congress  study 
considers  the  constitutionality  of  Fed- 
eral legislation  requiring  firearms  regis- 
tration under  the  commerce  clause  of 
the  Constitution.  That  study  is  prefaced 
by  a  supplementary  memorandum  con- 
.sidering  the  contitutionality  of  Federal 
legislation  to  require  licensing  of  all  fire- 
arms users.  These  two  documents  con- 
clusively demonstrate  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution authorizes  Federal  legislation. 
such  as  I  have  proposed,  to  require  reg- 
istration of  all  firearms  and  licensing  of 
all  firearms  users. 

Although  most  authorities,  including 
all  Senators,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  hold 
that  Concress  is  fully  capable,  as  a  con- 
stitutional matter,  of  enactng  the  bill 
I  have  proposed.  I  urge  the  study  of  these 
opinions  by  any  Member  who  may  be  con- 
cerned about  the  constitutional  issues 
they  discuss. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ob.icction  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest of  the   Senator  from  Maryland? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the  Library  of  Congress,  Legislative 
Reference  Service,  Washington.  DC  .  July 

8.   19681 
The  Second  Amendment  as  a  Limitation  on 

Federal  Firearms  Legislation  ' 

(By  Vincent  A.   Doyle.  Legislative  Attorney, 

American  Law  Division) 

In  assessing  the  validity  of  Federal  laws 
prohibiting  persons  from  purchasing  or  pos- 
sessing firearms  without  a  license  or  without 
registration,  it  Is  necessary  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  the  Second  Amendment  lim- 
its the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  Uxlng 
power,  or  commerce  power,  or  any  other 
power  on  which  It  might  base  gun  control 
legislation.  The  Second  Amendment  provides 
that: 

"A  well  regulated  MlUtla,  being  neces- 
sary to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right 
of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  shall 
not  be  infringed."  - 

It  is  clear  that  the  constitutional  injunc- 
tion is  against  infringing  "the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms."  It  seems 
equally  clear  that,  coupled  as  it  is  with  the 
thought  that  a  well  regulated  militia  is  nec- 
essary to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  in- 
junction is  not  so  absolute  that  it  prohibits 
every  congressional  effort  to  regulate  the 
sale,  use,  or  ixsssesslon  of  weapons.  It  is  not 
at  all  clear,  however,  precisely  what  limits 
the  Amendment  does  place  on  the  power  of 
Congress. 

In  deciding  whether  it  will  adopt  or  reject 
a  legislative  proposal.  Congress  weighs  not 
Just  the  wisdom  of  the  measure  bvit  Its  con- 
stitutionality as  well.  If  there  be  any  con- 
stitutional ambiguity,  it  looks  beyond  the 
words  of  the  Constitution  to  their  history, 
their  meaning  at  the  time  they  were  adopted, 
and  the  Interpretations  given  to  them  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  does,  after  all.  have 
the  final  word  in  constitutional  Interpreta- 
tion. In  this  effort  not  to  exceed  its  powers. 
Congress  has  been  eminently  successful.  In 
almost  two  hundred  years,  the  Court  has  held 
less  than  one  hundred  Acts  of  Congress  un- 
constitutional. During  this  same  period  the 
Court  has  overruled  Itself  well  over  a  hun- 
dred times. 

When  the  basis  for  legislation  is  a  power 
of  Congress  which  has  been  limited  by  a 
Court  construction  of  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision in  a  case  or  cases  clearly  In  point,  then 
Congress  has  an  obligation  to  take  this  fact 
into   .account   in   framing   its   legislation.  On 

the  other  hand,  if  the  cases  are  not  precisely 
in  point,  if  they  do  not  hold  but  merely  sug- 
gest a  constitutional  limitation  on  the  power 
of  Congress,  or  if,  despite  an  earlier  clear 
limitation,  the  more  recent  cases  show  a 
trend  which  seems  likely  to  result  In  reversal 
of  the  earlier  limitation,  Congress  should 
make  its  own  assessment  of  the  weight  to  be 
given  such  judicial  interpretations  in  meas- 
uring its  own  powers. 

When  a  constitutional  ambiguity  is  not 
clearly  settled  by  either  the  history  of  the 
provision  or  the  Court's  construction  of  it.  It 
would  seem  appropriate  for  Congress  to  use 
the  wisdom  of  a  legislative  proposal  as  the 
principal  basis  for  its  decision  to  adopt  or 
reject  it.  Neither  the  history  of  the  Second 
.Amendment  nor  the  cases  construing  it.  re- 
move all  doubts  about  Its  meaning.  Under 
these  circumstances  Congress  would  seem  to 
be  relatively  free  to  give  the  Amendment  its 


'  Another  LKS  report.  Federal  Registration 
nf  Firearms — A  Consideration  of  Tico  Con- 
stitutional Problems  (A-245:  444/3011.  by 
Johnny  H.  Klllian.  discusses  the  commerce 
power  and  the  privilege  against  self-incrimi- 
nation. 

2  U.S.  Const.,  Amendment  H  as  ratified  on 
December  15.  1791. 
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own  glo6s.  Though  it 
the  power  of  (Congress 
control  legislation,  the  pi 
limits  Is  far  from  certain 

There  would  seem  to 
law  prohibiting  anyone 
except  a  Federal  office: 
type  of  firearm.  Is  ba: 
Amendment  On  the  o 
that  a  law  which  prohl 
portatlon  of  an  unregls 
gun  Is  not  barred  by 
ment.'  We  can  be  certal  of  very  little  more 
than  that.  Since  the  cur  »nt  proposals  would 
establish  controls  falllnf  somewhere  between 
these  extremes,  to  asse  s  their  validity  we 
must  look  to  the  his  >ry  of  the  Second 
Amendment,  the  one  C£  le.  Miller,  supra.  In 
which  the  Court  mad<  any  holding  with 
regard  to  the  effect  of  the  Amendment  on 
the  power  of  Congress,  a  d  those  other  state- 
ments of  the  Court  on  he  meaning  of  the 
Amendment  made  in  cai  ;s  unrelated  to  the 
power  of  Congress. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SECC    4D  AMETNDMENT 

The  history  of  the  J  econd  Amendment 
really  b«glns  at  the  Cor  itltutlonal  Conven- 
tion of  i787  In  Phllade  phla.  As  originally 
adopted,  the  Constltutlo  i.  In  Article  I,  Sec- 
tion 8.  gave  Congress  the    ower: 

"To  provide  for  calllr  ;  forth  the  MUltla 
to  execute  the  Laws  of  le  Union,  suppress 
Insurrections  and  repel  Ii  vaslons; 

"To  provide  for  orgar  zing,  arming,  and 
disciplining  the  Militia,  and  for  governing 
such  Part  of  them  as  maj  be  employed  in  the 
Service  of  the  United  St£  ,es.  reserving  to  the 
States  respectively,  the  ,  ppolntment  of  the 
Omcers,  and  the  Author  ty  of  Training  the 
Militia  according  to  the  lEClpUne  prescribed 
by  the  Congress;" 

Stated  In  general  tern  ;.  the  rationale  for 
this  formulation  was  th  t  since  ;i  standing 
army  is  undesirable  in  a  ree  and  democratic 
nation,  principal  rellanc*  for  the  defense  of 
the  nation  and  the  suppression  of  insurrec- 
tion should  be  placed  iif  the  militia  of  the 
States.  It  was  thought, Ihowever,  that  the 
States"  militia  would  iC  better  regulated 
better  disciplined  and  m^e  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  nation,  1 
power  to  regulate  thei 
llie  best  description  of 
that  entered  into  the  a< 
proach  and  the  framing  „     „ 

contained  in  a  statemei  t  delivered  to  the 
Legislature  of  Maryland  by  Luther  Martin, 
the  State's  Attorney  Gem  ral  who  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Constitutlona   Convention. ♦ 

There  were  some  be  Ides  Martin  who 
thought  that  the  original,  Sonstltutlonal  pro- 
visions did  not  guarantee  the  States  enough 
control  over  the  militia,  a  id  even  enabled  the 
Federal  Government  "t<  leave  the  mllltla 
totally  unorganized,  und  iclpUned,  and  even 
to  disarm  them."'  This  ;  latter  was  debated 
extensively  at  some  of  tX  e  ratifying  conven- 
tions. After  Pennsylvania  had  agreed  to  rati- 
fication, a  dissident  mlno  Ity  prepared  several 
proposals  to  amend  the  Jonstltution,  one  of 
which  would  have  provl  ed  that  each  State 
should  have  the  power  \to  arm  Its  militia 
whenever  Congress  had  filled  to  do  so'  New 
Hampshire  coupled  its  ra  iflcatlon  with  a  re- 
quest that  Congress  cons  ier  the  adoption  of 
a  Bill  of  Rights  at  Its  Firs  Session.  One  of  the 
proposed  rights  was  tt  it  "Congress  shall 
never  disarm  any  citizen  nless  such  as  are  or 
have  been  in  actual  r<  sellion." '  Virginia. 
North  Carolina  and  Rhod  Island  also  recom- 
mended   amendments    w!  th    respect    to    the 
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»  United  States  v.  Milleri3Ql  U.S.  174  ( 1939) . 

«  Reproduced  as  an  Appjndlx  to  this  report. 

'  See  penultimate  sente 
Luther  Martin's  stateme 

*The  Second  Amendm 
61  Nw.  U.L.  Rev.  46.  58  ( 1 

'Id.  at  59. 
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militia  and  the  right  of  the  people  to  bear 
arms.' 

It  was  James  Madison  who  Introduced  the 
Bill  of  Righte  at  the  First  Session  of  Con- 
gress. In  hU  proposal,  the  language  of  what 
ultimately  became  the  Second  Amendment 
was  that: 

"The  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  shall  not  be  infringed;  a  well  armed  and 
regulated  militia  being,  the  best  security  of 
<i  free  country;  but  no  person  religiously 
scrupulous  of  bearing  arms  shall  be  com- 
(>elled  to  render  military  service  in  person." » 

As  repwrted  by  a  special  committee  that 
language  became; 

"A  well  regulated  militia,  composed  of  the 
h>ody  of  the  people,  being  the  best  security  of 
a  free  state,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed;  but 
no  person  religiously  scrupulous  shall  be 
compelled  to  bear  arms."  '" 

The  principal  objection  to  this  language 
was  maile  by  Rep.  Elbrldge  Gerry  of  Massa- 
chusetts on  the  ground  that  the  last  clause 
"would  give  an  opportunity  to  the  people  in 
power  to  destroy  the  Constitution  Itself. 
They  caji  declare  who  are  those  religiously 
scrupulous,  and  prevent  them  from  bearing 
arms."  "  He  went  on  to  say: 

"What,  sir.  Is  the  use  of  a  militia?  It  Is  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  a  standing 
iirmy,  the  bane  of  liberty.  Now  it  must  be 
evident,  that,  under  this  provision,  together 
with  their  other  Powers,  Congress  could  take 
such  measures  with  respect  to  a  militia,  as 
to  make  a  standing  army  necessary. 

"Whenever  Governments  mean  to  invade 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  they 
.always  attempt  to  destroy  the  militia,  in 
order  to  raise  an  army  upon  their  ruins."  ■'■■ 

Despite  his  objections  to  some  of  the  Com- 
mittee's language,  Mr.  Gerry  was  unques- 
tionably In  favor  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments general  purpKJse.  The  House,  however, 
.ipproved  the  language  reported  by  the  Com- 
Tilttee.  Senate  debates  in  1789  were  not  re- 
ported so  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  con- 
siderations led  to  the  evolution  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  proposal  into  that  of  the  Second 
.Amendment: 

"A  well  regulated  Militia,  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of 
tlie  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  shall  not 
be  Infringed." 

The  changes  made  by  the  Senate,  however, 
do  not  seem  to  alter  the  general  Intent  to 
prevent  the  Federal  Government  from  dis- 
arming the  States'  mllltla. 

THE  SECOND  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  COURT 

In  the  first  case  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court  considered  the  Second  Amendment,  it 
weighed  Oae  validity  of  an  Indictment  under 
a  provision  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1870 
charging  a  conspiracy  of  private  Individuals 
to  deny  Negroes  "the  right  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  for  a  lawful  purpose."  The  indictment 
was  brought  under  a  statute  which  punished 
interference  with  rights  secured  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States.  In 
holding  the  Indictment  defective,  the  Court 
said: 

"The  right  there  specified  Is  that  of  "bear- 
ing arms  for  a  lawful  purpoee."  This  is  not 
a  right  granted  by  the  Constitution.  Neither 
Is  it  In  any  manner  dependent  upon  that 
Instrument  for  Its  existence.  The  Second 
.Amendment  declares  that  It  shall  not  be  in- 
fringed; but  this,  as  has  been  seen,  means  no 
more  than  that  it  shall  not  be  Infringed  by 
Congress."  " 

Though  Cruikshank  acknowledges  that  the 
right  guaranteed  by  the  Second  Amendment 


••Id.  at  60. 

"  1  Annals  of  Cong.  434  (1789) . 
■'Id.  at  749. 
»  Ibid. 
'^  Id.  at  750. 

'-•  United  States  v.  Cruikshank,  92  U.S.  542 
(1876). 


cannot  be  infringed  by  Congress,  and  sug- 
geets  that  there  Is  a  right  of  the  people  to 
bear  arms  which  exists  independently  ot 
the  Constitution  and  is  to  be  protected  oy 
the  States,  it  tells  us  nothing  about  tiie 
nature  or  extent  of  that  right. 

In  Presser  v.  Illinois,"  while  agreeing  that 
the  Second  Amendment  operated  as  a  prolii- 
bition  only  upon  the  Federal  Government 
and  holding  valid  a  State  law  prohibiting 
persons  drilling  or  parading  with  arms  .ir 
associating  as  a  military  organization  with- 
out a  license,  the  Court  nevertheless  sug- 
gested that  there  might  be  some  limitations 
on  the  power  of  the  Stales  to  deprive  llitir 
citizens  of  the  right  to  beiir  arms  which  Hew 
from  the  Federal  Constitution.  It  stated: 

"It  is  unquestionably  true  that  all  citizens 
caf>able  of  bearing  arms  constitute  the  re- 
served military  force  or  reserve  militia  of  t;,e 
United  States  as  well  us  of  the  States,  ai.-j, 
in  view  of  the  prerogative  of  the  genfr.il 
govertunent,  as  well  as  of  its  general  powtrs. 
the  States,  cannot,  even  laying  the  consti- 
tutional provision  in  question  out  of  \-iew. 
prohibit  the  people  from  keeping  and  be.ir- 
iug  arms,  so  as  to  deprive  the  United  Stales 
of  their  rightful  resource  for  maintaining 
the  public  security,  and  disable  the  pecp.e 
from  performing  their  duty  to  the  genrr.il 
government."  ^ 

The  Supreme  Court  has  mentioned  •  i.e 
Second  Amendment  In  some  fourteen  ca.-,is 
besides  Cruikshank  and  Presser.  In  some,  s 
In  Presser,  It  has  considered  the  constitu- 
tionality of  State  laws  Imposing  restr  - 
tlons  of  one  kind  or  another  on  the  right  .' 
Its  own  citizens  to  keep  and  bear  arms.  Con- 
sistently it  has  held  that  the  Second  Ameiui- 
ment  restricts  only  the  United  States  and 
not  the  States.  In  other  cases,  it  has  slmp'.v 
alluded  to  the  Second  Amendment  wlthou 
construing  it.  For  example.  In  dlscussm; 
the  power  of  a  State  to  train  Its  able  bodied 
male  citizens  to  serve  in  the  State  mlllta 
or  as  members  of  local  constabulary  forr'-s 
to  police  the  State,  the  Court  said  In  Hamil- 
ton V.  University  of  California:  "> 

"So  long  as  Its  action  Is  within  retaln>  d 
powers  and  not  Inconsistent  with  any  exrr- 
tlon  of  the  authority  of  the  national  gover:.- 
ment.  and  transgresses  no  right  safeguartid 
to  the  citizens  by  the  Federal  Constltutlo. n, 
the  State  is  the  .sole  Judge  of  the  means  to  ne 
employed  and  the  amount  of  training  to  <e 
exacted  for  the  effective  accomplishment  ! 
these  ends.  Second  Amendment.'" 

In  only  one  case,  however.  Miller  v.  Unitrd 
States,^'  has  the  Supreme  Court  handed  do-.'.n 
an  opinion  construing  the  Second  Ameni- 
ment  In  a  controversy  Involving  a  Seco:.d 
Amendment  challenge  to  the  constltutlc.i- 
allty  of  a  Federal  law.  At  issue  was  the  ".a- 
lldlty  of  an  Indictment  charging  intersta'.e 
transportation  of  a  sawed-ofT  shotgun  whirh 
had  not  been  registered  in  accordance  wi.h 
the  requirements  of  the  National  Plreams 
Act."  Sawed-off  shotguns,  those  with  b-.r- 
rels  less  than  18  inches  in  length,  and  sub- 
machine guns  were  among  the  favorite  weap- 
ons of  prohibition-spawned  racketeers.  The 
National  Firearms  Act.  among  other  things, 
required  registration  of  all  such  weapons  and 
put  a  repressive  tax  on  their  transfer.  Al- 
though the  Court  held  the  Act  constitu- 
tional, the  basis  for  ite  holding  was  a  rather 
narrow  one.  The  Court  said :  '" 

"In  the  absence  of  any  evidence  tending  to 
show  that  possession  or  use  of  a  'shotgnn 
having  a  barrel  of  less  than  18  Inches  !n 
lenj^th'  at  this  time  has  some  reasonable 
relationship  to  the  preservation  or  efOclency 
of  a  well  regulated  mllltla,  we  cannot  r.:y 


>♦  116  U.S.  252  (1886). 
"  Id.  at  265. 

"  293  U.S.  245.  260  (1934). 
"307  U.S.  174  (1939). 

"  Act  of  June  26.  1934.  c.  757  68  Stat.  1236, 
28  use.  §  4181,  4182.  4224,  5801  et  seq. 
"307  U.S.  174,  178  (1939). 
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that  the  Second  Amendment  guarantees  the 
right  to  keep  and  bear  such  an  Instrument. 
Certainly  it  Is  not  within  Judicial  notice  that 
this  weapon  is  any  part  of  the  ordinary  mlll- 
tar>-  equipment  or  that  Its  use  could  con- 
tribute to  the  common  defense." 

Having  announced  this  conclusion,  the 
Court  recited  the  original  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  dealing  with  the  mllltla^  and 
stated  that: 

■With  obvious  purpose  to  assure  the  con- 
tinuation and  render  possible  the  effective- 
ness of  such  forces  the  declaration  and  guar- 
.iiitee  of  the  Second  Amendment  were  made. 
It  must  be  interpreted  and  applied  with  that 
end  m  i>ie«)."  -■• 

The  Court  then  went  on  to  consider  the 
b.ickground  of  the  constitutional  provisions 
dealing  with  th«  mllltla  and  the  right  of  the 
people  to  bear  arms.  It  observed  that  the 
Convention  debates  and  the  history  and  leg- 
islation of  the  colonies  made  it  clear  that 
the  '"Mllltla  comprised  all  males  physically 
capable  of  acting  In  concert  for  the  common 
defense"  and  tliat  "when  called  for  service 
these  men  were  expected  to  appear  bearing 
arms  supplied  by  themselves  and  of  the  kind 
m  common  use  at  the  time."  ^ 

From  this  opinion  In  Miller,  It  might  be 
lulerred  that  a  federal  law  requiring  regis- 
tration of  weapons  having  "some  reasonable 
reUtionshlp  to  the  preser^'atlon  or  efficiency 
uj  a  well  regulated  mllltla"  would  infringe 
the  right  guaranteed  by  the  Second  Amend- 
ment and  would  therefore  be  unconstitu- 
tional. Such  an  argument  was  considered  by 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
F  rst  Circuit  in  Cases  v.  United  States.'^  At 
.-sue  was  the  validity  of  a  provision  in  the 
^.■deral  Firearms  Act-'  making  it  unlawful 
;  r  any  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  a 
I  rime  of  violence  or  who  is  a  fugitive  from 

uaiice  to  ship,  or  cause  to  be  shipped,  flre- 

:ms  or  ammunition  in  Interstate  commerce, 

r  to  receive  such  firearms  or  ammunition.  A 
aefendant,  convicted  of  a  violation  of  this 
provision,  argued  that  it  violated  the  Second 
.amendment.  After  reviewing  the  holding 
and  rationale  of  Miller  the  Court  said: 

"'Apparently,  then,  under  the  Second 
Amendment,  the  federal  government  can 
limit  the  keeping  and  bearing  of  arms  by  a 
tingle  individual  as  well  as  by  a  group  of 
Individuals,  but  It  cannot  prohibit  the  pos- 
session or  use  of  any  weapon  which  has  any 
reasonable  relatlonsliip  to  the  preservation 
or  efficiency  of  a  well  regulated  mllltla."' " 

It  went  on  to  say: 

"However,  we  do  not  feel  that  the  Supreme 
f.'ourt  in  this  case  [Miller]  was  attempting 
to  formulate  a  general  rule  applicable  to  all 
cases.  The  rule  which  It  laid  down  was  ade- 
fiuate  to  dispose  of  the  case  before  it  and 
that  we  think  was  as  far  as  the  Supreme 
Court  Intended  to  go.  At  any  rate,  the  rule 
oi  the  Miller  case.  If  Intended  to  be  compre- 
hensive and  complete  would  seem  to  be  al- 
ready outdated,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  formulated  only  three  and  a  half  years 
ago,  because  of  the  well-known  fact  that  in 
the  so-called  "Commando  Units"  some  sort 
wt  military  use  seems  to  have  been  found  for 
.ilmost  any  modern  lethal  weapon.  In  view 


^The  Congress  shall  have  Power  ...  To 
provide  for  calling  forth  the  MlUtia  to  exe- 
f'lte  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  Insur- 
rections and  reF)el  Invasions:  To  provide  for 
•rgantzing,  arming  and  disciplining  the  Mlll- 
•ia.  and  for  governing  such  Part  of  them  as 
may  be  employed  in  the  Service  of  the  United 
■^itates.  reserving  to  the  States  respectively, 
ne  Appointment  of  the  Officers,  and  the 
authority  of  training  the  Militia  according  to 
■he  discipline  prescribed  by  the  Congress. 
U.S.  Const..  Art.  I.  Section  8. 

='307  U.S.  at  178.  [eniphasis  added] 

»/£i.  at  179. 

=<  131  P.  2d  916  (1942). 

"  15  use.  §  902  (e,  f ) . 

=  131  F.  2d  at  922. 


of  this,  if  the  rule  of  the  Miller  case  is  gen- 
eral and  complete,  the  result  would  follow 
that,  under  present  day  conditions,  the  fed- 
eral government  would  be  empowered  only 
to  regulate  the  possession  or  use  of  weapons 
such  as  a  flintlock  musket  or  a  matchlock 
harquebus.  But  to  hold  that  the  Second 
Amendment  limits  the  federal  government 
to  regulations  concerning  only  weapons 
which  can  be  classed  as  antiques  or  curiosi- 
ties,— almost  any  other  might  bear  some  rea- 
sonable relationship  to  the  preservation  or 
efficiency  of  a  well  regulated  mllltla  unit  of 
the  present  day, — Is  In  effect  to  hold  that  the 
limitation  of  the  Second  Amendment  is 
absolute."  -• 

The  Court  In  Coses  departed,  in  one  sense, 
from  the  Miller  rule  because  It  held  valid  a 
statute  that  regulated  the  use  of  weapons 
which  did  bear  a  reasonable  relationship  to  a 
well  regulated  mllltla.  It  took  a  leaf  from  the 
Miller  book,  however,  when  It  held  that  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act  did  not  conflict  with 
the  Second  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
on  the  ground  that  "while  the  weapon  may 
be  capable  of  military  use.  or  while  at  least 
familiarity  with  It  might  be  regarded  as  of 
value  in  training  a  person  to  use  a  com- 
parable weapon  of  military  type  and  caliber, 
still  there  Is  no  evidence  that  the  appellant 
was  or  ever  had  been  a  member  of  any  mili- 
tary organization,  or  that  his  tise  of  the 
weapon  under  the  circumstance  disclosed 
was  in  preparation  of  a  military  career."" 
The  Supreme  Court  denied  a  petition  for 
certiorari  .s?(buo7n.  Velasquez  v.  United 
States.--*  As  the  Coiirt  has  often  said,  how- 
ever, no  inference  at  all  may  be  drawn  from 
a  denial  of  certiorari. 

SOME  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  FOR  TESTING  VALIDITT 
OF   RECENT   GXJN   CON'TROL   PROPOSALS 

Neither  the  hUtory  of,  nor  the  cases  con- 
struing, the  Second  Amendment  give  any 
specification  notion  of  the  limits  placed  on 
the  powers  of  Congress.  They  do  make  It 
possible,  however,  to  state  a  few  general  prin- 
ciples. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
arms,  which  Congress  may  not  infringe.  Is  so 
linked  with  the  conduct  of  a  well  regtilated 
mllltla  that  a  federal  law  prohibiting  posses- 
sloft  of  a  specific  kind  of  firearm,  for  Instance, 
a  sawed-off  shotgun,  by  anyone,  or  posses- 
sion of  any  kind  of  firearm  by  a  specific  kind 
of  person,  for  Instance,  a  felon  or  a  person 
adjudged  insane,  would  not  be  prohibited  by 
the  Second  Amendment  In  the  absence  of 
evidence  that  not  only  the  firearm  but  the 
person  as  well  were  somehow  necessary  to 
the  conduct  of  a  well  regulated  mllltla.  This 
conclusion  with  respect  to  the  kind  of  fire- 
arm constitutes  the  holding  of  United  States 
V.  Miller,  supra.  This  conclusion  with  respect 
to  the  kind  of  person  may  be  inferred  from 
Miller  even  if  It  may  not  be  Inferred  from  the 
Supreme  Court's  refusal  to  upset  the  First 
Circuit's  holding  In  Coses  v.  United  States. 
supra,  by  denying  certiorari. 

There  is  some  authority  to  suggest  that 
the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  is  not  an 
individual  right  but  rather  a  right  of  the 
people  collectively  and  that  the  Second 
.Amendment,  therefore,  "merely  affirms  the 
right  of  the  States  to  organize  and  maintain 
militia."  -"'  The  better  view  would  seem  to 
be  that  the  Second  Amendment  protects  from 
infringement  by  Congress  the  right  of  the 
people,  individually,  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
but  only  insofar  as  that  right  is  necessary 
to  the  conduct  of  a  well  regulated  mllltla. 

If  the  right  to  bear  arms  were  an  indi- 
vidual  one   unrelated  to  the   conduct  of  a 


mllltla,  then  Congress  would  have  no  more 
right  to  disarm  a  member  of  the  Mafia,  the 
Mlnutemen,  or  even  the  Communist  Party, 
than   It  does   to   disarm   a  member   of   the 
Maryland  Mllltla.  A   member  of   the  Mafia 
would  be  equally  Immune  even  if  one  con- 
ceded  the   link  between   the   right   to  bear 
arms  and   the  conduct  of   a  militia  If  one 
subscribed  to  the  theory  that  to  disarm  "any 
male  capable  of  bearing  arms  for  the  com- 
mon defense"  is  to  disarm  a  member  of  the 
•"militia."  ="  Despite  the  dramatic  changes  In 
our  society  and  the  nature  of  its  needs  for 
a    militia    which    have    occurred    since    the 
Second  Amendment  was  adopted,  the  Con- 
stitutions of  at  least  twenty  States  still  pro- 
vide that  the  mllltla  shall  be  composed  of 
all   able-bodied  males  between  the   ages  of 
eighteen  and  forty-five."'  And  in  some  other 
States,  without  such  provisions  In  their  Con- 
stitutions,   there    are    statutes    establishing 
both  an  organized  and  an  unorganized  mili- 
tia, with  the  unorganized  militia  composed 
of  all  able-bodied  males  between  certain  ages 
who  have  not  Joined  the  organized  mllltla. 
Tlie  unorganized  mllltla  may  be  ordered  to 
duty   by    the   Governor    for    the   purpose   of 
suppressing  riots  or  insurrections  just  as  the 
organized  militia  may.'-  However,  if  a  felon 
were  free  from  Federal  interference  with  his 
ownership  or   i)os6ession   of  flrearms  simply 
because  he  was  eligible  to  be  called  on  for 
duty  in  the  mllltla,  then  there  would  be  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  power  of  any  State  to  dis- 
arm a  felon  or  any  other  person  eligible  for 
service  in  the  militia.  As  the  Court  suggested 
in    Presser    v.    lUiJiois:     "the    States    cannot 
•   •   •  prohibit  the  people  from  keeping  and 
bearing   arms,   .so   us   to   deprive   the   United 
St-ites  of  their  rightful  resource  for  main- 
taining the  public  security,  and  disable  the 
people   from   performing   their  duty   U)  the 
general  government."  '  Tlie  cases,  of  course, 
would  stem  to  make  it  clear  that  the  States 
are  quite  free   to  disarm  felons;   obviously, 
therefore,  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
equally  free. 

Another  general  principle,  derived  not  so 
much  from  the  Second  Amendment  as  from 
well  established  rules  of  constitutional  con- 
.struction.  is  that  not  every  regulation  Is  of 
necessity  an  infringement.  Consider,  for  ex- 
ample, the  difference  between  regulation  by 
licensing  and  regulation  by  registration.  Li- 
censing, since  it  results  in  a  denial  of  the 
right  to  those  denied  a  license  might  very 
well  be  an  Infringement  of  the  right,  what- 
ever it  be.  Registration,  on  the  other  hand.  If 
there  be  no  discretion  In  the  registrar  to  re- 
fuse registration,  deprives  no  one  of  the  right 
and  is  less  likely  to  be  considered  an  in- 
fringement of  the  right,  whatever  it  be.  Since 
registration  disarms  no  one.  and  since  licens- 
ing disarms  only  those  denied  licenses,  e.g.. 
convicted  felons  and  those  adjudged  insane, 
in  the  absence  of  a  showing  that  denial  of 
licenses  to  such  persons  results  in  an  inter- 
ference with  the  conduct  of  a  well  regulated 
mllltla  there  can  be  no  question  of  a  \-lola- 
tion  of  the  Second  Amendment. 

Even  If  a  law  resulted  In  some  slight  Inter- 
ference vrtth  the  conduct  of  a  well  regulated 
militia,  it  would  not  necessarily  be  uncon- 
stitutional. Despite  the  First  Amendment 
prohibition  against  any  law  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble,  the  Court  has  upheld 
the  validity  of  laws  punishing  speech  In- 
tended   to    obstruct    recruitment    for    the 


^'  Ibid. 

-'Id.  at  922-23. 

-•^319  U.S.  770  (1943). 

^Department  of  Justice  Memorandum  on 
the  Second  Amendment.  Antl-Orime  Pro- 
gram— Hearings  Before  Subcommittee  No.  5 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
90th  Congress,  1st  Session  (1967)  p.  247. 


»'  Even  under  this  theory,  however,  it  might 
be  possible  to  disarm  a  Communist  who  by 
disposition,  at  least,  would  not  seem  to  be 
capable  of  bearing  arms  for  the  common  de- 
fense. 

"See:  Index  Digest  of  State  Constitutions 
(2d  Ed.  1959)   p.  693-    (1964  Supp  )   p.  132. 

»E.g.,  see  Code  of  Alabama  'Htle  35,  sec- 
tions 3(1),  5(1).  53-55. 

'116  U.S.  252,  265  (X«86). 
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armed  services  "  as  well  as  laws  prohibiting 
picketing  and  parading  In  sMclfled  locations 
In  or  near  a  courthouse.*'  Ijiere  would  seem 
to  be  no  reason  to  suppose  that  In  assessing 
Second  Amendment  challedBes  to  the  valid- 
ity of  a  federal  law  which '^dealt  with  both 
weapons  and  persons  necessary  to  the  con- 
duct of  a  well  regulated  r^llltla  the  Court 
would  not  use  something  Ulie  the  "clear  and 
present  danger"  test  or  a  'balancing  of  In- 
tereeta"  test  Just  as  It  has  Injassesslng  alleged 
Infringements  of  the  rights  j^otected  by  the 
First  and  other  Amendments^ 

Most  of  the  pending  gun  q^ntrol  proposals 
use  one  or  more  of  three  teclsfrilques  for  regu- 
lation: prohibition  of  mallj  order  or  other 
interstate  sales;  reglstratloit  and  licensing. 
All  are  framed  to  apply  to7  firearms  which 
may  be  useful  In  the  conduct  of  a  well  reg- 
ulated mllltla.  All  would  setin  to  reach  some 
persons  subject  to  service  \  In  the  mllltla 
(though,  aa  noted  below,  eacft  has  an  exemp- 
tion provision  which  may  lie  applicable  to 
transactions  Involving  the  inllltla).  If  the 
Court  applies  the  general  principles  Just 
stated,  however.  It  seems  utiillkely  that  any 
of  the  proposals  would  be  lipid,  on  Its  face, 
to  violate  the  Second  Ame«^ment.  On  the 
other  handr  there  would  sflftm  to  be  some 
possibility  Uiat  as  applied  to  i  particular  per- 
son or  a  particular  transact^n  with  respect 
to  which  there  was  evldencj  that  the  Fed- 
eral law  Interfered  with  th%  conduct  of  a 
well  regulated  mllltla  one  it  another  pro- 
vision of  the  proposals  ml«it  be  held  In- 
valid. T 

As  has  been  stated,  each  ok  the  three  pro- 
posals being  given  most  serl(^s  consideration 
contains  an  exemption  provljlon  which  may 
be  applicable  to  some  or  all  Iransactlons  in- 
volving the  mllltla.  t 

H.R.  17735,  Introduced  by  Chairman  Celler 
on  June  10,  1968,  and  reportjed  by  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  ^  June  21,  1968 
(H.R.  Kept.  No.  1577).  wouldfreenact  SecUon 
925(a)  of  Title  18  VB.C.  CBapter  44,  which 
provides  that  the  chapter  'fehall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  the  transporsitlon,  shipment, 
receipt,  or  Importation  of  anf  firearm  or  am- 
munition imported  for.  or  s(^d  or  shipped  to, 
or  Issued  for  the  use  of  .  .  .  gky  State  or  pos- 
session, or  any  department,  iency.  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof."  ( 

The  President's  newest  an<3  broadest  pro- 
posal, HR.  18110,  introduce*  by  Mr.  Celler 
on  June  25,  1968,  would  lea^je  18  U.S.C.  925 
(a)  unchanged  so  that  Its  e.x!|mptlons  would 
presumably  be  applicable  wlt^  respect  to  the 
licensing  provisions  contal 
section  923  (a).  The  new  CI 
added  to  Title  18  by  HR 
possession  of  an  unregistered 
ulates  the  acquisition  and 
required  to  be  registered  u: 
and  933,  but  Section  931 
"possess"  to  mean  "assertl: 
having  custody  and  controljnot  subject  to 
termination  by  another  or  aftfer  a  fixed  period 
of  time";  Section  932(a)  (3)  e  lempts  from  the 
registration  requirements  '*  i  firearm,  pre- 
viously unregistered,  possess  (d  by  .  .  .  any 
State  or  political  subdlvlslol.  thereof;  and 
the  Section  933  provisions  \  egulatlng  sales 
are  applicable  only  to  flrean  is  registered  or 
required  to  be  registered.         1 

The  third  bill  receiving  seaous  considera- 
tion, S.  3634.  Introduced  onSJune  12.  1968. 
by  Senator  Tydlngs  for  hii  iself  and  nine 
other  Senators,  has  an  exerr  jtlon  provision 
which  may  be  even  broader 
of  view  of  Second  Aniendmen 
than  either  of  the  others.  Sc  tlon  806  states 
that:  "The  provisions  of  th  i  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  the  sale,  other  tran  fer,  ownership, 
or  possession  of  any  firear  \  or  ammuni- 
tion to  or  by  ...  (B)  any  S  ate  or  any  de 
partment.        Independent        establishment. 


M  in  the  new 
»pter  44A  to  be 
18110  prohibits 
Srearm  and  reg- 
lale  of  firearms 
|er  Sections  932 
^Hnes  the  term 
ownership   or 


"    Schenck  v 
(1919). 
'^Cox  v.  Louisiana.  37  U.S 


United  Stat  s,   249   U.S.   47 
59  (1965). 


agency,  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof, 
(C)  any  duly  commissioned  officer  or  agent 
of  ...  a  State  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof,  in  his  official  capacity  .  .  ." 

All  of  these  bills  would  seem,  then,  to 
exempt  from  their  operation  all  firearms 
owned  by  States  and  assigned  for  the  use  of 
members  of  their  mllltla.  Though  we  know 
of  no  State  which,  at  the  present  time,  re- 
quires all  eligible  members  of  the  mllltla  to 
report  for  duty  bearing  tbelr  own  arms  and 
ammunition,  it  Is  at  least  arguable  that  un- 
der the  Tydlngs  proposal,  to  the  extent  that 
they  were  required  by  State  law  to  possess 
such  firearms,  members  of  the  unorganized 
mllltla  would  be  "agents"  of  the  State  and 
therefore  exempt  from  the  requirements  of 
the  Act  with  respect  to  any  firearms  the 
State  required  them  to  possess. 

Prom  what  we  know  of  the  history  and 
construction  of  the  Second  Amendment,  it 
would  seem  that  the  major  current  propoeals 
for  gun  control  legislation  are  not  subject 
to  any  serious  Second  Amendment  chal- 
lenges. 

Appendix 

Excerpt  from  The  Genuine  Information, 
delivered  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  relative  to  the  Proceedings  of  the 
General  Convention,  held  at  Philadelphia  in 
1787.  by  LUTHER  MARTIN,  Esquire.  Attor- 
ney-General of  Maryland,  and  one  of  the 
Delegates  in  the  said  Convention. 

"(511  By  the  eighth  section  of  the  first 
article,  the  Congress  have  also  the  power 
given  them  to  raise  and  support  armies. 
without  any  limitation  as  to  numbers,  and 
without  any  restriction  in  time  of  peace. 
Thus.  Sir,  this  plan  of  government.  Instead 
of  guarding  against  a  standing  army,  that 
engine  of  arbitrary  pouer,  which  has  so  Often 
and  so  successfully  been  used  for  subversion 
of  freedom,  has  in  its  formation  given  it  an 
express  and  constitutional  sanction,  and  hath 
provided  for  its  introduction;  nor  could  this 
be  prevented.  I  took  the  sense  of  the  con- 
vention on  a  proposition,  by  which  the  Con- 
gress should  not  have  power,  m  time  of 
peace,  to  keep  embodied  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  regular  troops  that  number  to  be 
ascertained  by  what  should  be  considered  a 
respectable  peace  establishment.  This  prop- 
osition was  rejected  by  a  majority:  It  being 
their  determination,  that  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  keep  up  a  standing  army,  even  la 
peace,  should  only  be  restrained  by  their  uill 
and  pleasure. 

"[52]  This  section  proceeds  further  to  give 
a  power  to  the  Congress  to  provide  for  the 
calling  forth  the  mllltla,  to  execute  the  laws 
of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  re- 
pel invasions.  As  to  giving  such  a  power,  there 
was  no  objection;  but  It  was  thought  by  some, 
that  this  power  ought  to  be  given  with  cer- 
tain restrictions.  It  was  thought,  that  not 
more  than  a  certain  part  of  the  mllltla  of 
any  one  State  ought  to  be  obliged  to  march 
out  of  the  same,  or  be  employed  out  of  the 
same,  at  any  one  time,  without  the  consent 
of  the  legislature  of  such  State.  This  amend- 
ment I  endeavored  to  obtain;  but  it  met  with 
the  same  fate  which  attended  almost  every 
attempt  to  limit  the  powers  given  to  the  gen- 
eral government  and  constitutionally  to 
guard  against  their  abuse,  it  was  not  adopt- 
ed. As  It  now  stands,  the  Congress  will  have 
the  power.  If  they  please,  to  march  the  whole 
mllltla  of  Maryland  to  the  remotest  part  of 
the  Union,  and  keep  them  In  service  as  long 
as  they  think  proper,  without  being  In  any 
respect  dependent  upon  the  Government  of 
Maryland  for  this  unlimited  exercise  of  power 
over  its  citizens — All  of  whom,  from  the  low- 
est to  the  greatest,  may,  during  such  service, 
be  subjected  to  military  law.  and  tied  up  and 
whipped  at  the  halbert,  like  the  meanest  of 
slaves. 

"(531  By  the  next  paragraph.  Congress  is 
to  have  the  jjower  to  provide  for  organizing, 
arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for 


governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  e^'i- 
ployed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 

"(54]  For  this  extraordinary  provision,  iv 
which  the  militia,  the  only  defence  and  pM  - 
tection  which  the  State  can  have  for  t!  i- 
security  of  their  rights  against  arbitrary  en- 
croachments of  the  general  government.  :^ 
taken  entirely  out  of  the  power  of  thfir 
respective  States,  and  placed  under  the  pou, , 
of  Congress,  it  was  speciously  assigned  as  ,! 
reason,  that  the  general  government  wou:-i 
cause  the  militia  to  be  better  regulated  and 
better  disciplined  than  the  State  govern- 
ments, and  that  It  would  be  proper  for  the 
whole  mllltla  of  the  Union  to  have  a  uni- 
formity In  their  arms  and  exercise.  To  this  :• 
was  answered,  that  the  reason,  liowevf- 
specious.  was  not  just;  that  It  would  be 
absurd,  the  mllltla  of  the  western  settlr- 
ments,  who  were  exposed  to  an  Indian 
enemy,  should  either  be  confined  to  the 
same  arms  or  exercise  as  the  mllltla  of  the 
eastern  or  middle  States;  that  the  sair.e 
penalties  which  would  be  sufficient  to  enforce 
an  obedience  to  mllltla  laws  in  some  .State,'. 
would  be  totally  disregarded  In  others;  th;  t. 
leaving  the  power  to  the  several  States,  the  • 
would  respectively  best  know  the  situation 
and  circumstances  of  their  citizens,  and  th' 
regulations  that  would  be  necessary  and  sui- 
flclent  to  effect  a  well-regulated  mllltla  in 
each;  that  we  were  satisfied  the  mllltla  h.d 
heretofore  been  as  well  disciplined  as  If  the  ■ 
had  been  under  the  regulations  of  Congre-s-, 
and  that  the  States  would  now  have  an 
additional  motive  to  keep  their  mllltla  ui 
proper  order,  and  fit  for  service,  as  it  wouui 
be  the  only  chance  to  preserve  their  exist- 
ence against  a  general  government  arme.l 
with  powers  sufficient  to  destroy  them. 

"(55]   These    observations.    Sir,    procurrri 
from  some  of  the  members  an  open  avowal 
those  reasons,  by  which  we  believed  befo:f 
that  they  were  actuated.  They  said,  that.   - 
the  States  would  be  opposed  to  the  gener.-^i 
government,  and  at  enmity  with  it,  whlc)i 
as  I  have  already  observed,  they  assumed  ,  .s 
a  principle.  If  the  mllltla  was  under  the  con- 
trol   and    the    authority    of    the    respecthe 
States,  It  would  enable  them  to  thwart  and 
oppose  the  general   government.  They  said, 
the  States  ought  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
general  government,  and,  therefore,  that  the 
mllltla  ought  to  be  put  under  Its  power,  and 
not  suffered  to  remain  under  the  power  y: 
the   respective    States.    In    answer    to    these 
declarations.  It  was  urged,  that,  if  after  hav- 
ing retained  to  the  general  government  the 
great   powers    already    granted,    and    amo.-,e 
those,  that  of  raising  and  keeping  up  regular 
troops  without  limitations,  the   power  over 
the  militia  should  be  taken  away  from  tin 
States,  and  also  given  to  the  general  govern- 
ment. It  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  las: 
coup   de   grace    to    the    State    government.-: 
that  it  must  be  the  most  convincing  proo.', 
the  advocates  of  this  system  design  the  de- 
struction of  the  State  governments,  and  thnr 
no  professions  to  the  contrary  ought  to  be 
trusted;  and  that  every  State  In  the  Union 
ought  to  reject  such  a  system  with  indigna- 
tion, since.  If  the  general  government  should 
attempt  to  oppress  and  enslave  them,  thev 
could  not  have  any  possible  means  of  self- 
defense;  because,  the  proposed  system  taking 
away  from  the  States  the  right  of  organizinp. 
arming,  and  disciplining  the  mllltla,  the  first 
attempt  made  by  a  State  to  put  the  mllltla 
in   a  situation   to  counteract   the   arbitrary 
measures  of  the  general  government  would 
be    construed    into    an    act    of    rebellion   or 
treason;  and  Congress  would  instantly  march, 
their  tioops  Into   the  State.  It  was  further 
observed  that,  when  a  government  u-ishes  to 
deprive  its  citizens  of  freedom,  and   reduce 
them  to  slavery,  it  generally  makes  use  of  c. 
standing  army  for  that  purpose,  and  leaves 
the  mllltla  In   a   situation   as   contemptible 
as  possible,  lest  they  might  oppose  Its  arbi- 
trary designs;   that,  in  this  system,  we  give 
the   general   government    every   provision   It 
could  wish  for.  and  even  I'nrife  It  to  subvert 
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the  liberties  of  the  States  and  their  citizens; 
jiuce  we  give  it  the  right  to  increase  and 
Keep  up  a  standing  army  as  numerous  as  It 
would  wish,  and,  by  placing  the  mllltla 
under  Its  power,  enable  it  to  leave  the 
nilUtla  totally  unorgauj-.ed,  undisciplined, 
.ind  even  to  disarm  them;  while  the  citizens, 
~o  far  irom  complaining  of  this  neglect, 
inl-^ht  even  esteem  it  a  favor  in  the  general 
,-overnment,  as  thereby  they  would  be  freed 
irom  the  burden  of  niilitla  duties,  and  left 
•o  their  own  private  occupations  or  pleas- 
,ires.  However,  all  arguments,  and  every 
reason  that  could  be  urged  on  this  subject, 
..s  well  as  on  many  others,  were  obliged  to 
■ield     to     one    that    was     nnansicerable — a 

r.aiority  upon  the  division." 

; Emphasis  in  original]   3  Parrand.  Records 

:     the    Federal    Convention    of    1787,    pp. 
.'07-209. 


I  From   f.ie  Libr;uy   of   Congress,   Legislative 

Reference   Service.   June   25.    1968 1 
Federal   Licensing   of   FinEARMs   Owners 

By  Johnny  H.  Kill  Ian,  Legislative  .Mtorney, 

American   L.iw   Division) 
In  a  report.  Federal  Registration  of  Plre- 

rms  (444  301),  we  set  forth  a  thesis  that 
C. ingress  possessed  the  power  to  enact  legis- 
;,itlon  requiring  registr.Ttion  of  all  firearms  In 

he  United  .States  under  the  Commerce 
Clause.  The  course  of  the  .irgument  was  con- 

crned  with  the  power  of  Congress  to  reach 

lie  subject  matter— possession  of  firenrms  by 
;jersons — rather  than  with  what  Congress 
-hose  to  provide  in  the  legislation  in  regard 
:o  that  subject  matter— registration. 

The  report  proceeded  upon  the  basis  that 
•he  constitutional  validity  of  congressional 
i-iKictments  ;s  to  be  ov.iluated  by  asking  and 
.nswering  two  quite  diiTcrent  que.stlons.  First, 
.loes  Congress  have  authority  under  a  con- 
stitutional grant  of  power  to  reach  the  sub- 
ject matter?  It  was  the  argument  of  the  re- 
;)ort  that  the  possession  :.nd  receipt  of  fire- 
arms moving  In  interstate  commerce  or 
.vhlch  affect  commerce  or  which  while  solely 
.ntrastate  must  be  reached  to  effect  compre- 
hensive regulation  were  appropriate  subjects 
:  r  regulation  by  Congress  through  the  exer- 

;se  of  Its  power  under  the  Commerce  Clause. 
If  this  conclusion  is  correct,  it  would  make 
no  constitutional  difference  should  Congress 
f  noose  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  posses- 
ion and  receipt  of  firearms  by  requiring  that 
•  i»e  firearms  be  registered  or  that  the  owners 

nd  possessors  be  licensed  or  that  both  con- 

iltlons  be  Imposed. 

The  second  question,  once  the  power  over 
•he  su"bject  is  ascertained,  is  does  Congress 
:.ave  the  power  to  prescribe  the  particular 
;egulatory  scheme?  Both  registration  and 
'.icenslng  when  required  at  the  state  or  local 

evel  by  legislative  act  are  enacted  under  the 
:)olice  power  of  the  state  or  locality.  Tliough 
:t  is  a  general  rule  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  no  police  power  as  an  independent 
>ource  of  authority,  it  has  long  been  held 
That  in  legislating  under  the  Commerce 
Clause  to  regulate  particular  aspects  of  com- 
:uerce  'to  the  extent  of  forbidding  and 
punishing  the  use  of  such  commerce  as  an 
tgency  to  promote  Immorality,  dishonesty,  or 
the  spread  of  any  evil  or  harm  to  the  people 
of  other  states  from  the  state  of  origin  .  .  . 
(Congress)  Is  merely  exercising  the  police 
power,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  within 
the  field  of  interstate  commerce."  Brooks  v. 
United  States,  281  U.S.  432,  436-37  (1925).  Or. 
as  the  Court  said  in  United  States  v.  Darby, 
312  U.S.  100.  114  (1941)  ;  "It  Is  no  objection 
to  the  assertion  of  the  power  to  regulat*  in- 
terstate commerce  that  its  exercise  is  at- 
tended by  the  same  incidents  which  attend 
the  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  states." 
Therefore,  it  appears,  first,  that  for  pur- 
poses of  reaching  the  subject  matter  through 
the  exercise  of  the  commerce  power  it  does 
not  matter  that  registration  or  licensing  or 
a    combining    of    both    is    the    regulatory 
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scheme,  and,  second,  that  having  power  over 
the  subject  Congress  may  by  analogy  to  the 
States'  police  power  enact  a  comprehensive 
regulatory  scheme  combining  both  registra- 
tion and  licensing. 

Where  It  is  found  that  the  power  may 
reach  the  subject  and  the  Court  tinds  "that 
the  legislators  .  .  .  have  a  rational  basis  for 
finding  a  chosen  regulatory  scheme  neces- 
s.iry  to  protection  of  commerce,  our  investi- 
gation is  at  an  end."  Katzenbach  v.  McClung, 
379  U.S.  294,  303-304   (1964). 

We  must  note  here  that  In  answering  the 
second  question  one  must  Icwk  also  to  wheth- 
er the  particular  regulatory  scheme  violates 
.1  particular  prohibition  or  limitation  of  the 
Constitution;  in  this  regard,  the  principal 
argument  relates  to  the  Second  Amendment 
which,  as  indicated  In  our  earlier  leport,  is 
not  considered  here. 


I  Prom  the  Library  of  Congress,  Legislative 
Reference  Service,  Washington,  DC.  July 
17,   1968) 

Federal  Registration  of  Firearms — A  Con- 

SIDER.\TION  OP  Two  CcNSTITUl  lONAL  PROB- 
LEMS :  Constitutional  Basis;  Self-incrim- 
ination 

By  Johnny  H.  Kllllan,  Lepiislalive  Attorney, 
American  Law  Dirtsioni 

I  Note.— Tills  paper  Includes  two  reports 
growing  out  of  recent  iiropcsals  foi  the  tn- 
.  ctment  of  a.federal  .st.itute  lequirlng  /"deral 
registration  cf  all  lire.irras  :n  tlie  Untied 
States.  In  the  first  report,  we  develop  a  line 
of  reasoning  to  the  effect  that  the  Commerce 
Clause  grants  Congress  the  power  to  enact 
.luch  a  registration  sjstcm.  The  argument  is 
bas£d  upon  a  reading  of  the  cases  in  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  viev.'ed  the  power 
there  graiited  nicst  expansively. 

I  In  the  second  report  we  consider  the  pos- 
sible problems  raised  by  recent  Supreme 
Court  cases  applying  the  privilege  against 
self-incrimination  in  registration  and  licens- 
ing situations  closely  analagous  to  the  pro- 
posals now  before  Congress. 

(We  do  not  consider  at  all  the  issue  of  the 
Second  .Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  That 
matter  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  .separate  LRS 
report) 

THE   CONSTirtrrlONAL   BASIS   FOR   FEDERAL   REGIS- 
TRATION   OF    FIREARMS 

Several  bills  Introduced  recently  In  the 
90th  Congress  provide  for  a  system  of  regis- 
tration of  all  firearms,  either  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  with  each  State  which 
enacts  a  similar  bill  meeting  minimum 
standards.  See,  S.  3604,  S.  3634,  and  S.  3637. 
The  purpose  of  this  paper  Is  to  develop  a 
theory  under  which  the  constitutionality  of 
federal  registration  could  be  sustained. 

Two  preliminary  things  should  be  said.  We 
do  not  here  consider  the  power  of  a  legislative 
body  to  set  up  a  registration  system  in  the 
context  of  requiring  registration  per  se.  That 
is.  reference  to  the  acknowledged  right  of  the 
States,  under  their  police  power,  to  require 
registration  of  automobiles  or  to  require  li- 
censing of  dogs  or  hunters  or  any  number  of 
other  things  is  constitutionally  irrelevant 
here  because  the  States  have  Jurisdiction 
over  the  person  or  the  subject  to  be  regis- 
tered; the  question  here  is  whether  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  like  Jurisdiction  over 
the  person,  subject,  or  transaction. 

Neither  do  we  consider  the  possible  limi- 
tations of  the  Second  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  Whether  one  interprets  that 
Amendment  as  protecting  only  the  right  of 
the  States  to  maintain  and  equip  a  militia 
or  as  protecting  the  right  of  individuals  to 
bear  arms  is  another  question.  See,  United 
States  V.  Miller.  307  U.S.  174  (1939).  Neither 
does  it  seem  to  be  profitable  here  to  consider 
whether  or  not  a  registration  system  would 
infringe  the  Amendment  if  it  were  Inter- 
preted by  the  latter  view. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  a  registration 
system  could  be  based  on  the  taxing  power  of 


Congress.  If  Congress,  for  example,  should 
enact  an  excise  tax  of,  say,  one  dollar  on  each 
transfer  of  a  firearm;  registration  could  there- 
foro  be  based  on  the  necessity  of  such  a  sys- 
tem as  a  means  of  enforcing  the  tax.  But 
none  of  the  pending  bills  adopt  this  ap- 
proach. 

Thus,  it  would  .appear  that  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  registration  system  must  be 
grounded  on  the  power  vested  In  Congress 
"(t]o  regulate  commerce  .  .  .  among  the  sev- 
eral States,  .  .  ."  Article  I.  5  8.  cl.  3.  In  out- 
line, the  argument  would  be  to  this  effect: 
The  National  Firearms  Act  of  1934,  26  U.S.C. 
SS  5801-62.  based  on  the  taxing  power,  and 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1937.  15  U.S.C. 
§§901-909,  based  on  the  Commerce  Power, 
represent  congressional  attempts  to  restrict 
the  availability  of  firearms  to  undesirables 
and  some  firearms  to  anyone.  In  Title  IV  of 
the  recently  passed  Crime  Bill,  Congress  has 
gone  further  and  reguUited  the  types  of  per- 
i.ii.rslble  dealings  in  handguns  in  interstate 
commerce;  it  may  well  expand  on  this  provi- 
sion, if  it  Is  signed  into  l.aw,  or  it  may  enact 
a  more  expansive  piece  of  legislation  regtUat- 
ing  the  permissible  dealings  in  all  firearms 
and  ammunition  in  interstate  commerce.  As 
a  concomitant  to  this  regulation.  Congress 
has  the  power  to  require  that  all  guns  which 
are  .sold  or  which  pass  in  Interstate  commerce 
be  registered  by  those  persons  v/lio  come  into 
possession  of  them.  But  the  commerce  power 
goes  beyond  reaching  only  that  which  moves 
or  lias  moved  in  interstate  commerce;  if  a 
transaction  affects  interstate  commerce  or  If  a 
pvirely  local  tr."n.=.action  would  make  ineffec- 
tive or  more  difficult  a  congressional  regula- 
tion of  interstate  commerce  If  the  local  trans- 
action were  left  unregulated,  then  Congress 
has  power  to  require  every  owner  or  possessor 
of  a  firearm  to  register  it  no  matter  where  he 
Is  located  and  no  matter  that  neither  he  nor 
the  firearm  has  ever  moved  in  interstate 
commerce. 

Tlie  i)Ower  of  Congress  to  enact  regulatory 
laws  stems  almo.«t  entirely  from  the  Com- 
merce Clavise.  The  Clause  received  a  broad, 
expansive  reading  from  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall In  the  first  case  considering  It.  Gibbons 
V.  Ogden,  9  Wheat.  (22  U.S.)  1  (1824),  and 
though  the  fact  of  economic  and  social  inter- 
dependence has  caused  the  exercise  of  the 
congressional  power  to  expand  Into  many  new 
areas  the  theoretical  basis  has  not  been  much 
expanded.  That  case  lays  down  the  following 
propositions  about  the  meaning  of  the  grant 
of  power. 

(1)  Tlie  word  "commerce"  is  not  restricted 
"to  traffic,  to  buying  and  selling,  or  the  inter- 
change of  commodities."  Rather,  commerce  is 
"Intercourse."  The  word  "describes  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  nations,  and 
parts  of  nations,  in  all  Its  branches."  Supra. 
189-90. 

(2)  The  "commerce"  which  is  compre- 
hended is  that  which  is  "among"  the  several 
States.  "Commerce  among  the  states  cannot 
stop  at  the  external  boundary  line  of  each 
state,  but  may  be  introduced  into  the  in- 
terior." "It  may  very  properly  be  restricted  to 
that  commerce  which  concerns  more  states 
than  one  .  .  .  TTie  genius  and  character  of 
the  whole  government  seem  to  be  that  Its 
action  Is  to  be  applied  to  all  the  .  .  .  internal 
concerns  (of  the  nation)  which  affect  the 
states  generally;  but  not  to  those  which  are 
completely  within  a  particular  state,  which 
do  not  affect  other  states,  and  with  which 
It  is  not  necessary  to  interfere,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  executing  some  of  the  general  powers 
of  the  government."  Supra,  194-95. 

(3)  Tlie  power  over  such  "commerce"  Is  the 
power  to  "regulate,"  which  Is  to  say  the  power 
"to  prescribe  the  rttle  by  which  commerce 
is  to  be  governed.  This  power  ...  is  com- 
plete In  Itself,  may  be  exercised  to  Its  utmost 
extent,  and  acknowledges  no  llmltatlonB, 
other  than  are  prescribed  in  the  constitution 
...  If.  as  has  always  been  understood,  the 
sovereignty  of  Congress  ...  Is  plenary  as  to 
those  objects  (specified  in  the  CoastltutlonJ, 
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the  power  over  commerc  ...  Is  vested  In 
Congress  as  absolutely  as  It  would  be  In  a 
single  government,  havlngin  Its  constitution 
the  same  restrictions  on  I  tie  exercise  of  the 
power  as  are  found  In  the  i  onstltutlon  of  the 
United  States."  Supra.  196^  97. 

How  may  these  stated  principles  be  ap- 
plied, then,  to  the  questli  n  of  firearm  reg- 
istration? 

It  will  be  noted  that  li  irshall  referred  to 
"commerce"    as    "comme  :lal     Intercourse". 
From   this.    It   might    be      rgued    that    for   a 
transaction   to  be   brough     within  the  con- 
gressional power  there  wo  ild  at  some  point 
have  to  be  Involved  a  com  lerclal  element  of 
trade  or  exchange  of  goc  La   or  services   for 
profit  and  therefore  that    here  are  transac- 
tions  In   firearms    which    lo    not   Involve   a 
commercial  aspect  or  that  some  firearms  are 
In  some   p)eople's  possessl  n   as  a  result  of 
transactions  in  the  past  wl  ich  were  not  then 
subject    to  regulation.   Wt  itever  other  ans- 
wers might  be  made  to  th  se  contentions,  it 
seems  clear  that  all  forms  C  :  Interstate  trans- 
portation come  within  the  IJommerce  Clause, 
regardless  of  whether  or  ni  it  the  transporta- 
tion has  any  business  or    :ommerclal  basis; 
furthermore,  once  there  la  movement  across 
a  state  line,  the  movement  Itself,  the  Instru- 
mentalltfes  by  which  It  Is  i  lected,  the  trans- 
actions wnich  gave  rise  to  It.  and  those  en- 
gaged In  both  the  movem(  nt  and  the  trans- 
action are  subject  to  the  commerce  power. 
"Not  only,   then   may  tral  suctions   be  com- 
merce   though    non-comn:  !rclal;    they    may 
be  commerce  though  Ulega   and  sporadic,  and 
though  they  do  not  utlllz    common  carriers 
or  concern  the  flow  of  an;    thing  more  tan- 
gible    than     electrons     a;  id     Information." 
United  States  v    Southeas  em  Underwriters 
Ass'n..  322  US.  533,  M»-5(     (1944)    (business 
Of  Insurance  Is  commerce  ;   cf.,  Edwards  v. 
California.  314  U.S.  160,  1  '2  (1941)    (people 
migrating  from  State  to  :  tate  within  com- 
merce Clause) ;   Associated   Press  v.  N.L.RM. 
301    US.   013.    129    (1937)     (dissemination   of 
news  not  for  the  profit  oj    the  disseminator 
Is  commerce);  United  Stai  is  v.  Simpson.  252 
UJS.    465    (1920)     (carrylr  ;    five    quarts    of 
whiskey  across  state  line    'or  personal  con- 
sumption Is  commerce):  O  minetti  v.  United 
States.  242  U.S.  470  (1917)  Hransportatlon  of 
female  across  state  line  for  Immoral  though 
noncommercial  purpose  Is  cotomerce) :  Cleve- 
land   v.    United   States.    329Tu3.    14    (194fl) 
(transportation  of  plural  wives  across  state 
lines  by  Mormons  Is  comm#-ce).  Nor  Is  the 
crossing  of  state  lines  reqvi^ed  In  every  In- 
stance, as  Is  noted  below 
One  might  also  argue 
of  Congress  In  enacting  a 
tlon  act  Is  not  to  regulate 
meaningful  sense  of  what 
of  that  phrase:  the  purpoei 
the  rates  or  prices  or  teriis  of  sale  or  ex- 
change of  something  or  i  ven   to   prescribe 
rules  for  carrying  on  com  lerclal  and  non- 
commercial  trade.  The   pv  rpose   Is   to   keep 
firearms  from  certain  peof  le  and  to  require 
everyone  who  may  acquire     gun  to  acknowl- 
edge to  the  United  States   Government  his 
acquisition. 

Again.  It  may  be  said  thai  the  power  grant- 
ed reaches  beyond  commerc  al  commerce.  In- 
deed. It  has  been  exercise  to  effectuate  a 
number  of  policies  based  on  considerations  of 
morality  or  of  the  desire  H  <  protect  citizens 
from  harm — an  exercise  w  ilch  would  be  a 
police  power  If  performed  1  y  a  State.  "Con- 
gress can  certainly  regulat  Interstate  com- 
merce to  the  extent  of  forlidding  and  pun- 
ishing the  use  of  such  comnirce  as  an  agency 
to  promote  Immorality,  diiionesty.  or  the 
spread  of  any  evil  or  harmvo  the  people  of 
other  states  from  the  state  df  origin.  In  doing 
this.  It  Is  merely  exerclslngihe  police  power, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  publli  within  the  field 
of  Interstate  commerce."  Orooks  v.  United 
States.  281  US.  432.  436-37  tl925)  (prohibi- 
tion of  Interstate   transpocfctlon  of  stolen 
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not  to  regulate 
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moral  purposes);  Chnrnpion  v.  Ames,  188 
U.S.  321  (1903)  (transportation  of  lottery 
tickets):  Reid  v.  Colorado,  187  US.  137  (1902) 
(diseased  livestock).  But  the  exercise  of  the 
power  does  not  depend  on  the  desire  to  pro- 
hibit or  regulate  the  shipment  of  harmful 
Items:  It  also  extends  to  prohibiting  or  reg- 
ulating the  shipment  of  particular  Items  in 
commerce  to  accomplish  a  desirable  object  at 
Its  origin,  as  In  the  prohibition  of  most  child 
labor.  United  States  v.  Darby,  312  U.S.  100 
(1941).  or  to  relieve  or  ameliorate  an  unde- 
sirable social  condition  done  to  or  by  Inter- 
state travelers  or  with  goods  which  were 
transjaorted  Interstate  or  In  such  a  situation 
that  commerce  would  somehow  be  affected  by 
continuation  of  the  condition.  Cf  .  Heart  of 
Atlanta  Motel  v.  United  States,  379  U.S.  241 
(1964):  Katzenbach  v.  McClung,  379  U.S.  294 
(1964)  (prohibiting  racial  discrimination  In 
public  accommodations) :  NX.R.B.  v.  Jones  d 
Laughlin  Steel  Corp..  301  U.S.  1  (1937)  (pre- 
scribing rules  for  labor  management  rela- 
tions): Mulford  V.  Smith.  307  U.S.  38  (1939) 
(maintaining  stable  and  equitable  prices  of 
agricultural  products  and  therefore  guaran- 
teeing stable  and  equitable  Income  for  farm- 
ers): Southern  R.  Co.  v.  United  States.  222 
U.S.  20  (1911)  (prescribing  railroad  safety 
regulations  for  both  Interstate  and  Intrastate 
trains) . 

It  may  be  said  then  that  If  Congress  has 
Jurisdiction  because  of  Interstate  movement 
or  of  commerce  which  affects  more  than  one 
State  or  of  transactions  which  have  an  effect 
on  Interstate  commerce  or  of  a  generally 
local  transaction  which  It  Is  necessary  to 
reach  to  effectuate  the  regulaUon  of  the 
commerce  which  Is  Interstate  (all  these  fac- 
tors are  discussed  below),  then  Congress  has 
the  power  under  the  Interpretation  of  "reg- 
ulate" In  the  Commerce  Clause,  combined 
with  the  Necessary  and  Proper  Clause,  Ar- 
ticle I.  §  8.  cl.  18.  to  make  all  rules  covering 
such  transactions  or  objects.  We  must  turn, 
now.  to  the  question  whether  Congress  would 
have  the  reqiUslte  Jurisdiction  to  reach  the 
transfer  and  possession  of  firearms  and  this 
examination  requires  an  exposition  of  the 
InterpretaUon  of  the  Commerce  Clause  as  It 
affects  both  Interstate  and  Intrastate  com- 
merce. 

There  was  a  period  In  our  Judicial  history, 
roughly  spanning  the  years  Immediately  after 
the  Civil  War  and  coming  down  to  the  New 
Deal  days,  with  the  period  after  1900  being 
mixed,  when  the  Court  read  the  commerce 
power  narrowly,  finding,  for  example,  that 
manufacturing,  even  though  the  products 
made  are  Intended  to  be  subject  to  commer- 
cial transactions  In  the  future.  Is  not  com- 
merce and  Is  not  reachable  under  the  Com- 
merce Clause.  United  States  v.  E.  C.  Knight 
Co.,  156  U.S.  1  (1895) :  and  see.  Carter  v.  Car- 
ter Coal  Co..  298  U.S.  238  (1936).  Only  com- 
merce which  moved  across  state  boundaries 
was  subject  to  federal  regulation.  Passenger 
Cases,  7  How.  (48  U.S.)  283  (1849);  License 
Cases,  5  How.  (46  U.S.)  504  (1847);  Veazie  v. 
Moor,  14  How.  (55  U.S.)  568  (1852):  Oliver 
Iron  Co.  v.  Lord.  262  U.S.  172  (1923).  But  this 
Is  no  longer  the  conception  of  the  reach  of 
the  commerce  power. 

The  change — or  it  may  be  said  the  rever- 
sion to  the  Marshall  conception — may  have 
begun  In  Swift  <fe  Co.  v.  United  States.  196 
U.S.  375  (1905).  In  which  the  Court  held 
that  the  buying  and  selling  of  livestock  In 
a  stockyard,  with  the  Intention  that  eventu- 
ally some  of  the  caUle  or  the  carcasses  of  the 
cattle  would  be  shipped  Interstate,  were  part 
of  an  Integrated  commercial  whole  Involv- 
ing some  Interstate  movement  and  were  sub- 
ject to  the  reach  of  the  commercial  power. 
The  same  rationale  was  applied  In  Stafford  v. 
Wallace.  258  U.S.  495  (1922),  Involving  the 
regulation  of  commission  men  and  livestock 
dealers  In  stockyards,  and  In  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  V.  Olsen,  262  U.S.  1  (1923),  Involv- 
ing the  regulation  of  transactions  on  grain 
exchanges.  The  transactions  concerned  con- 
stituted one  element  In  a  "current  of  com- 


merce"   which    at     some    point    moved    in 
commerce. 

The  landmark  case  Is  N.L.R.B.  v.  Jones  ,i.- 
Laughlin  Steel  Corp..  301  U.S.  1  (1937),  which 
overruled  the  doctrine  that  manufacturlnt; 
was  not  commerce.  The  case  concerned  tlie 
constitutionality  of  the  National  Labor  R>-- 
latlons  Act  which  regulated  labor-manaK^j. 
ment  relations  In  concerns  engaged  In  pro- 
duction and  manufacture  as  well  as  these 
engaged  In  transporting  Items  In  interstate 
commerce.  Upholding  the  coverage  of  pro- 
duction and  manufacturing,  the  Court 
pointed  out  that  the  companies  involvrd 
had  organized  themselves  on  a  national  scale 
and  they  had  an  effect  on  Interstate  com- 
merce. "The  close  and  Intimate  effect  whlrii 
brings  the  subject  within  the  reach  of  fed- 
eral power  may  be  due  to  activities  In  rela- 
tion to  productive  Industry  although  the  in- 
dustry when  separately  viewed  Is  local" 
Supra,  38.  Cf..  Sunshine  Anthracite  Coal  Co. 
V.  Adkins,  310  U.S.  381  (1940)  (mining  is 
commerce) ;  Mulford  v.  Smith.  307  U.S.  :j8 
(1939)  (agricultural  production  Is  com- 
merce) . 

Thus,  large,  national  Industries,  both  pro- 
ductive  and  extractive,  have  the  requisite 
effect  on  commerce,  both  because  their  prcKi- 
ucts  win  eventually  move  In  Interstate  con.- 
merce  and  because  the  process  of  prcjductlon 
and  extraction  Itself  affects  commerce  n 
that  Investment  and  money  spent  for  lab.  r 
and  materials  and  the  like  radiate  outwf.rd 
and  are  felt  beyond  the  locale  of  the  entt-- 
prlse.  But  what  about  "small"  conc*ns  .- 
"minor"  transactions  whose  radiations  out- 
ward are  so  minute  as  to  be  non-detectablt? 
Does  this  Insignificant  Individual  cTect  rr. 
move  them  from  coverage? 

The  answer  Is  clearly  In  the  negative.  In 
N.L.R  B.  v.  Fainblatt,  306  U.S.  601  (1939).  Mu 
Court  stated  expressly  that  the  operation  f 
the  Commerce  Clause  does  not  depend  in 
any  particular  volume  of  commerce  affecttci. 
"Commerce  may  be  affected  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  In  proportion  tu 
its  volume,  whether  it  be  great  or  small.' 
Supra.  607.  The  cases  relating  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  demo:.- 
strate  this  clearly.  The  1938  Act  applied  -j 
employees  "engaged  In  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce."  Em- 
ployees held  to  be  covered  Included  employees 
engaged  In  the  maintenance  and  operatic  .i 
of  a  building  in  which  goods  for  Interstate 
commerce  were  produced.  Kirschbaum 
Walling.  316  U.S.  517  (1942).  employees  of  •. 
window-cleaning  company  the  greater  p;. it 
of  whose  work  was  done  on  the  windows  r 
people  engaged  In  Interstate  commerce.  .Wo.  - 
tino  V.  .Michigan  Window  Cleaning  Co.,  327 
U.S.  173  (1946).  employees  putting  in  stand- 
by time  m  the  auxiliary  flrefightlng  servi  e 
of  an  employer  engaged  In  Interstate  com- 
merce Armour  &  Co.  v.  Wantock,  323  US. 
126  ( 1944) .  and  the  employees  of  a  local  new- 
paper  publishing  about  11.000  copies,  ont- 
half  of  one  percent  of  which  circulated  out 
of  State.  Afobee  v.  White  Plains  Pub.  Co.,  327 
U.S.  178  (1946). 

In  1961.  Congress  amended  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  provide  that  coverage  ex- 
tended not  only  to  employees  IndlviduaKv 
connected  to  Interstate  cornmerce  but  to  all 
employees  of  any  enterprise  engaged  In  com- 
merce or  production  for  commerce,  so  thut 
employees  who  themselves  had  no  connectl-.:i 
with  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce 
would  be  covered  by  the  Act  if  any  of  thtir 
fellow  employees  engaged  in  commerce  or  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce.  This  ex- 
tenslo:i  was  very  recently  upheld.  Mai  viand  . 
Wirtz.—V.S.—(3Mut  10.  1968).  Congress  may 
reach,  It  was  held,  not  only  employees  pro- 
ducing for  commerce  but  all  employees  of  - 
concern  the  production  of  which  affected 
commerce,  since  the  competitive  positions  ^i 
a  company  Is  affected,  among  other  things. 
by  Its  labor  costs,  the  labor  costs  of  all  its 
employees  not  Just  those  who  have  contact 
with  the  goods  In  question. 
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Thus,  the  power  of  Congress  under  the 
Commerce  Clause  "includes  the  power  to  reg- 
ulate the  local  incidents  thereof.  Including 
local  activities  in  both  the  States  of  origin 
and  destination,  which  might  have  a  sub- 
stantial and  harmful  effect  upon  that  com- 
merce." Heart  of  Atlanta  Motel  v.  United 
.states.  379  U.S.  241.  258  11964).  "The  power 
of  Congress  over  interstate  commerce  is  not 
confined  to  the  regulation  of  commerce 
among  the  states.  It  extends  to  those  activi- 
ties Intrastate  which  so  affect  Interstute  com- 
merce or  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  Con- 
stress  over  It  as  to  make  regulation  of  them 
appropriate  means  to  the  attainment  of  a 
!rgUlmate  end,  the  exercise  of  the  granted 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce." United  States  v.  Darby,  312  U.S.  100, 
118  (1941).  ,    . 

This  ancillary  power  under  the  Commerce 
Clause — to  reach  local  activities  affecting 
corrunerce  or  which  must  be  regulated  to 
best  effectuate  the  regulations  of  strictly 
interstate  .ictivities — is  Illustrated  by  the 
Slireveport  doctrine.  Houston  &  Tcias  Ry.  v. 
United  States.  234  U.S.  342  ( 1914) .  The  prob- 
lem arose  out  of  the  regulation  by  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  of  rates  charged 
by  interstate  railroads.  The  I.C.C.  had  pre- 
scribed rates  for  a  railroad  operating  out  of 
.Shrevepwrt.  Louisiana.  Into  Texas  to  Dallas 
and  Houston.  Tliere  was,  however,  a  railroad 
operating  wholly  intrastate  between  Dallas 
;ind  Houston  which  competed  with  the 
Slu-eveport  railroad  for  the  trade  of  a  com- 
mon territory:  the  Interstate  rates  from 
Shrevei)ort  to  the  Intervening  Texas  cities 
were  substantially  higher  than  the  Intrastate 
r.Ttes  from  Dallas  and  Houston  to  the  same 
cities,  thxis  placing  the  Interstate  traffic 
from  Shreveport  at  a  severe  competitive  dis- 
advantage. The  I.C.C.  therefore  ordered  that 
ilie  Intrastate  rates  from  Dallas  and  Houston 
be  equalized  with  the  Interstate  rates. 

The  Coiu-t  upheld  the  I.C.C.  order.  "When- 
ever the  Interstate  and  Intrastate  transac- 
tions of  carriers  are  so  related  that  the  gov- 
f-rnment  of  the  one  involves  the  control  of 
'he  other,  it  Is  Congress,  and  not  the  State, 
that  Is  entitled  to  prescribe  the  final  and 
dominant  rule,  for  otherwise  Congress  would 
he  denied  the  exercise  of  Its  constitutional 
,  uthorlty  and  the  State  and  not  the  Nation, 
ould  be  supreme  within  the  national  field." 
,  \Lpra,  351-52. 

Thus,   the  reaxth  of  the  commerce  power 

Include©  the  regulation  of  Intrastate  trans- 

.iCtlons  that  have  become  so  Interwoven  with 

Interstate   commerce    that   their   regulation 

ttiay  be  deemed  necessary  or  proper  for  the 

I  ifecttve  control  of  Interstate  commerce.  Cf.. 

Wisconsin  R.  Commission  v.  Chicago  B.  <£r  <?. 

;.  Co.,  257  U.S.  563   (1922)    (I.C.C.  may  re- 

..alre  the  raising  of  Intrastete  rates  so  low 

•hat    they    discriminate    against    Interstate 

orrunerce);  Southern  R.  Co.  v.  United  States. 

222  U.S.  20   (1911)    (Congress  has  power  to 

oqulre    equipment   used    in    intrastate   rail 

traffic  to  be  provided  with  the  same  safety 

levlces  as  those  required  In  Interstate  traf- 

,:i.    Perhaps    the   most    extensive   applica- 

;on  of  the  Shreveport  doctrine  Is  found  In 

''nited  States  v.  Wrightwood  Dairy  Co..  315 

"  S.   110   (1942).  and  in  Wickard  v.  Filburn. 

17  U.S.  Ill  (1942).  In  the  former  case,  the 

'   tiurt   upheld    the   constitutionality   of   fed- 

ral    regulation    of    the   price    of    milk    pro- 

uced  and  sold  entirely  within  the  confines 

:  one  State,  while  in  the  latter  It  sustained 

he  application  of  a  wheat  quota  allotment  to 

he  crop  of  a  farmer  who  intentionally  and 

:n  fact  did  not  produce  any  of  it  for  com- 

;nerce  but  solely  for  consumption  on  his  own 

:  tirm. 

In  Wrightu-ood.  the  Court  noted  that  the 
.utrastate  milk  was  sold  In  competition  with 
aiilk  transported  from  outside  the  State  and 
"the  marketing  of  a  local  product  in  com- 
petition with  that  of  a  like  commodity  mov- 
ing Interstate  may  so  interfere  with  Inter- 
■state  commerce  or  Its  regulation  as  to  afford 
.1  basis  for  Congressional  regulation  of  the 


Intrastate  activity."  Supra,  315  U.S.,  at  120. 
In  Wickard,  the  Court  posited  the  assump- 
tion that  home-consumed  wheat  still  has  an 
effect  upon  the  price^and  market  conditions 
for  wheat.  "This  may  arise  because  being  In 
marketable  condition  such  wheat  overhangs 
the  market  and  If  Induced  by  rising  prices 
tends  to  flow  Into  the  market  and  check  price 
increases.  But  if  we  assume  that  It  Is  never 
marketed,  it  supplies  a  need  of  the  man  who 
grew  It  which  would  otherwise  be  reflected 
by  purchases  in  the  of>en  market.  Home- 
grown wheat  In  this  sense  competes  wltli 
wheat  In  commerce."  Supra,  317  U.S..  at  128. 
Cf.,  United  States  v.  Ohio.  385  U.S.  9  (1966) 
(wheet  grown  on  prison  farm  and  destined 
wholly  for  consumption  on  the  premises  sub- 
ject to  federal  acreage  quota);  N.L.R.B.  v. 
Reliance  Fuel  Oil  Co.,  371  U.S.  224  (1963) 
(retail  distributor  of  fuel  oil,  all  of  whose 
sales  were  local,  but  who  obtained  the  oil 
from  a  wholesaler  who  Imported  It  from  an- 
other Stale  subject  to  N.L.R.B.  Jurisdic- 
tion). 

Tlius,  the  commerce  power  "Is  an  affirma- 
tive power  commensurate  with  the  national 
needs  .  .  .  (We)  reiterate  the  well-settled 
principle  that  Congress  may  Impose  relevant 
conditions  and  requirements  on  those  who 
use  the  channels  of  interstate  commerce  in 
order  that  those  channels  will  not  become 
the  means  of  promoting  or  .spreading  evil, 
whether  of  a  physical,  moral  or  economic 
nature.  .  .  .  This  power  permits  Congress  to 
attack  an  evil  directly  at  its  source,  pro- 
vided that  the  evil  bears  a  substantial  lela- 
tionshlp  to  interstate  commerce."  North 
American  Co.  v.  Si:.C.,  327  U.S.  686.  705 
(1946).  Apparently,  the  relationship  with 
commerce  need  not  be  too  substantial,  as  Is 
Illustrated  in  Katzenbach  v.  McClung,  379 
U.S.  294  (1964).  in  which  the  Court  sus- 
tained the  constitutionality  of  the  1964  pub- 
lic accommodations  law  as  applied  to  a  bar- 
becue shop  which  had  not.  on  the  record, 
refused  to  serve  or  had  served  any  Interstate 
traveler  but  which  had  in  the  twelve  months 
preceding  passage  of  the  law  purchased  lo- 
cally approximately  $150,000  worth  of  food, 
$69,683  of  which  was  meat  bought  from  a 
local  supplier  who  had  procured  it  from  out- 
side the  Stete.  For  its  application  the  Court 
could  point  to  the  Implicit  congressional 
finding  that  refusals  of  service  to  Negroes 
imposed  burdens  both  upon  the  interstate 
flow  of  food  and  upon  the  movement  of  prod- 
ucts generally.  "Of  course,  the  mere  fact 
that  Congress  has  said  when  particular  ac- 
tivity shall  be  deemed  to  affect  commerce 
does  not  preclude  further  examination  by 
this  Court.  But  where  we  find  that  the  legis- 
lators. In  light  of  the  facts  ajid  testimony 
before  them,  have  a  rational  basis  for  find- 
ing a  chosen  regulatory  scheme  necessary  to 
the  protection  of  commerce,  our  Investiga- 
tion is  at  an  end."  Supra,  303-304. 

How.  then,  do  we  apply  these  principles  to 
federal  registration  of  firearms? 

First,  it  would  appear  that  adequate 
grounds  exist  for  federal  regulation  of  mail 
order  transactions  in  guns  and  other  trans- 
actions which  involve  transportation  across 
state  lines.  The  power  to  regulate  commerce 
goes  this  far  at  a  minimum. 

Second,  the  transactions  In  guns  would 
seem  to  have  a  substantial  effect  on  com- 
merce. It  is  estimated  that  there  are  more 
than  100.000.000  firearms  in  private  hands  In 
this  country,  that  more  than  54  million 
American  families  have  firearms  In  the  home. 
More  than  1.000.000  weapons  a  year  are  im- 
ported into  the  United  States.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  firearms  would  normally  be 
bought  and  sold  in  the  United  States  this 
year. 

Third,  commerce  is  not  only  affected  by 
the  buving  and  selling  of  firearms.  It  is  also 
affected  by  their  use.  In  1964.  there  were 
5.090  homicides  committed  by  firearms,  55 
percent  of  the  total  homicides;  in  1965.  there 
were  5.634  firearm  homicides.  57  percent  of 
the   total   homicides;    In   1966.   6.552   firearm 


homicides.  60  percent  of  the  total.  In  1966, 
57  police  officers  were  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty.  55  of  them  with  firearms.  There  were 
43.500  aggrevated  assaults  with  firearms  in 
1966  and  59.300  armed  robberies.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  toll  of  .iccldental  and  suicidal 
deaths  by  firearms.* 

Whatever  else  we  may  say  about  this 
record,  there  is  economic  loss  of  an  undeter- 
minable sum.  In  loss  of  earnings  and  loss  of 
support  and  productive  capacity,  in  medical 
and  funeral  expenses,  and  many  other  costs. 
The  economic  impact  of  deaths,  injuries, 
and  thefts  In  which  firearms  were  the  In- 
struments of  commission  is  comparable  to 
the  economic  costs  attributable  to  racial 
discrimination  against  Negroes  in  the  utili- 
zation of  public  accommodations  and  cer- 
tainly at  least  as  substantial  as  that  at- 
tributable to  growing  one's  own  wheat  for 
personal  consumption. 

Tlierefore,  the  argument  could  be  phrased 
as  follows:  The  Federal  Government  has 
power  to  regulate  the  sale  and  transportation 
of  firearms  in  and  affecting  interstate  com- 
merce, as  provided  In  the  two  firearms  acts 
on  the  books,  in  Title  IV  of  the  Crime  Bill, 
and  in  various  proposals  to  extend  the  Title 
IV  approach  to  long-guns.  It  would  be  only  a 
modest  extension  of  this  regulation  and  well 
■within  the  case  law  to  require  purchasers  of 
firearms  which  have  moved  in  interstate 
commerce  or  whose  sales  have  affected  c»m- 
merce  to  register  them,  both  as  a  concomi- 
tant of  the  power  to  regulate  the  commerce 
in  firearms  itself  and  as  an  Independent  re- 
quirement. But  such  a  registration  would  not 
be  fully  effective.  In  fact,  could  be  self- 
defeating  and  Ineffectual,  if  at  the  same  time 
guns  which  had  never  moved  in  commerce  or 
which  have  not  t>een  subject  to  sales  which 
affected  commerce  were  not  registered  and  if 
persons  possessing  firearms  given  or  donated 
to  them  out  of  the  stream  of  commerce  were 
not  similarly  required  to  rec^lster  them. 

Because,  that  is.  the  registration  of  all  fire- 
arms is  necessary  to  best  effectuate  the  In- 
terstate commerce  regulation  of  firearms  and 
because  the  presence  of  so  many  firearms  in 
private  hands  has  such  a  potential  and  an 
actual  effect  on  conomerce.  a  federal  registra- 
tion system  could  be  grounded  on  the  Com- 
merce Clause. 

This,  we  believe,  represents  the  strongest 
statement  of  support  lor  the  constitutional- 
ity of  a  federal  registration  system.  What 
about  an  evaluation  of  the  argument? 

First,  let  It  be  said  that  the  analysis  of 
the  cases  and  the  precedents  and  the  conclu- 
sions are.  it  is  believed,  soundly  based.  The 
soundness  of  the  argument.  If  it  be  sound, 
must  be  assessed  on  the  application  of  the 
precedents  to  the  line  of  reasoning.  Too.  If 
Congress  should  determine  that  the  Com- 
merce Clause  applies,  it  would  appear  that 
unless  any  rational  foundation  for  such  a 
conclusion  cannot  be  found,  the  Supreme 
Court  would  sustain  the  exercise  in  defer- 
ence to  the  legislative  branch.  See.  the  quote 
from  Katzenbach  v.  McClung.  379  U.S.  294. 
303-304  (1964) ,  supra,  at  p.  15  of  this  report. 
Second,  assuming  congressional  power  to 
regulate  sales  in  commerce  or  affecting  com- 
merce of  firearms,  is  a  registration  system 
necessary,  at  any  degree  of  necessity,  to  sup- 
plement the  exercise  of  the  regulation?  That 
ia,  is  registration  connected  in  a  rational 
manner  to  such  a  system  of  regulation? 


•  Sources  for  these  statlstltcs  are:  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice:  Tlie  Challenge  of 
Crime  in  a  Free  Socletv:  A  Report  i  Wash- 
ington. 1967).  pp.  239-43;  S.  Kept.  No.  1097. 
00th  Cone..  2nd  Sess.  pp.  76-78.  195-96.  206, 
250-52:  Conirresslonal  Record  (Daily  ed). 
June  12.  1968.  pp.  S7074-76  (remarks  of  Sen- 
ator Tvdlngs);  ConfTesslonal  Record  (Dally 
cd).  June  10.  1968,  p.  H4723  (letter  from 
Attorney  General  Clark) . 
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question  of  a  ra- 
^gulatlon  of  com- 
le  use  of  flrearms 
and  coets  which 
'ect  on  commerce, 
leral  Government 


Third,  leaving  aside  th 
tlonal  relationship  with 
merce,  does  the  fact  that 
results  In  economic  loss 
have  some  ascertainable 
If  that  Is  true,  give  the 
power  to  require  reglstral  on  solely  because 
of  this  factor  and  not  as  a  concomitant  to 
another  form  of  rcgulatlo  i? 

It  may  be  presumed  tha  different  persons 
win  answer  these  question  differently.  Upon 
a  consensus  of  answers  wi;  depend  any  con- 
clusions about  whether  th  argument  Is  sup- 
portable. We  can  only  say  I  lat  the  precedents 
do  not  necessarily  compel  ?lther  an  ninrma- 
tlve  or  negative  answer,  a  ;hough  It  appears 
that  the  expansive  readln  given  the  Com- 
merce Clause  by  the  Cc  irt  would  create 
something  of  a  rebuttabl  presumption  in 
the  aiflrmatlve. 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  OP  THE  •RIVrLEOE  AGAINST 
SELF-INCRIMINATION  TO  'EDERAL  FIREARMS 
REGISTRATION 

The  purpose  of  this  repc  t  Is  to  assess  the 
Interrelationship  of  the  pro  osals  for  national 
registration  of  flrearms,  as  loted  In  the  pre- 
vious rejjort.  and  the  prlv  cge  against  self- 
incrimination  which  Is  pro  ected  against  in- 
fringement by  the  Federa  Government  by 
the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
and  whioii  is  one  of  the  rights  protected 
against  Infringement  by  t  le  States  by  the 
Due  Process  Clause  of  the  F  urteenth  Amend- 
ment.' 

Any  interrelationship  wh  h  exists  or  which 
would  exist  arises  from  the  assimiptlon  that 
requiring  everyone  In  posse  slon  of  a  firearm 
to  obtain  u  license  either  f;  sm  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  from  a  st  te  official  If  there 
is  a  state  requirement  m«  itlng  the  stand- 
ards of  a  federal  statute  \  ould  cause  some 
people  to  reveal  by  the  act  of  registering  or 
in  the  information  furnisl  «d  In  the  course 
of  registering  the  fact  thai  they  are  in  vio- 
lation of  a  federal  or  state  law.  Any  federal 
law  would,  however,  penal!  e  the  failure  to 
register. 

The  constitutional  probl 
trated  by  Hayncs  v.  Unita 
85  (1968).  Cf..  Marchetti 
390  U.S.  39  (1968);  Grosso 
390  U.S.  62  (1968).  Hayna 
vlcted  for  violation  of  26  U.l 
made  it  unlawful  for  any 
any  specified  firearm  whli 
registered  as  required  by 
The  latter  statute  requires 
sessing  a  specified  firearm 
the  Secretary  of  the  Tre^ 
acquired  It  through  transfei 
pursuant  to  a  Treasury  11a 
pursuant  to  a  Treasury  llcelse.  The  statute, 
in  all  but  a  minute  numtitr  of  situations, 
was  thus  directed  only  to  tapse  persons  who 
had  obtained  possession  oClsuch  a  firearm 
without  complying  with  otfeer  statutory  re- 
quirements, who.  In  other /words,  had  Il- 
legally come  Into  possession  of  such  a  fire- 
arm. It  was.  of  course,  a  viq  atlon  of  federal 
law.  punishable  by  fine  anc :  Imprisonment, 
to  have  acquired  Illegally  tljfe  specified  fire- 
arm  and   to   have  registered  it  would  have 


here  Is  lllus- 

\State3.  390  U.S. 

United  States. 

United  States. 

'  had  been  con- 

j.C.  §  5851.  which 

person  to  possess 

had   not   been 

U.S.C.    §  5841. 

any  person  pos- 

reglster  It  with 

(ury,    unless    he 

5  or  importation 

use  or  made  It 
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been  to  admit  an  Illegal  act  and  subject 
Haynes  to  federal  prosecution.^ 

The  Court  found  the  obligation  to  register 
in  such  a  situation  to  be  an  infringement 
of  the  privilege  against  self-incrimination  for 
any  person  who  would  have  revealed  a  basis 
for  prosecution,  either  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  by  a  State.  The  statute  was  not 
declared  void  on  its  face,  however,  since  it 
was  possible  to  conceive  of  situations  in 
which  registration  might  not  be  incriminat- 
ing. The  Court  rather  held  that  when  any 
person  failed  to  register  under  the  statute 
and  he  was  prosecuted  lor  falling  to  register, 
he  could  defeat  the  prosecution  and  obtain 
dismissal  of  the  charge  by  a  timely  pleading 
that  lie  had  not  registered  because  he  would 
thereby  have  Incriminated  himself. 

Without  assessing  the  possible  forms  of  in- 
crimination which  federal  reglstrutlun  could 
bring  about,  we  can  generally  say  that  fed- 
eral firearms  laws  on  the  books  now  make 
.some  things  illegal,  the  recently  passed  Omni- 
bus Crime  BUI  (H.K.  5037)  will,  if  signed, 
create  new  offenses,  and  proposed  legislation 
would  add  still  more,  especlully  in  the  area 
of  Interstate  shipment.  Additionally,  there 
are  state  laws  which  may  penalize  the  posses- 
sion of  some  types  of  guns  or  which  create 
other  offenses.  With  regard  to  both  federal 
and  state  laws,  the  privilege  against  self-in- 
crimlnaUon  is  applicable  to  either  federal 
or  state  registration  requirements.  See, 
Haynes  v.  United  States,  supra,  96-97,  n.  U. 
99,  n.  13;  Malloy  v.  Waterfront  Commission, 
378  U.S.  52  (1964). 

There  are  three  possible  ways  that  Con- 
gress, in  enacting  a  registration  statute,  could 
deal  with  the  Haynes  problem.  The  first  is  to 
make  no  provision  for  it.  to  require  every- 
one to  register  every  firearm  in  his  possession. 
If  someone  then  has  come  Illegally  into  the 
possession  of  a  firearm  or  has  a  firearm  which 
it  is  illegal  for  him  to  have,  he  will  most  likely 
not  register  it.  If  he  is  then  found  out  and 
prosecuted,  he  can  raise  the  privilege  against 
self-incrimination  and  defeat  the  prosecu- 
tion. But  he  would  still  be  liable  for  prosecu- 
tion for  the  violation  or  the  commission  of 
the  offense  which  was  the  reason  he  did  not 
register,  so  that  either  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  a  State  would  be  able  to  indict  and 
try  him.  There  are  situations,  of  course,  in 
which  a  prosecution  may  not  use  evidence 
or  knowledge  of  an  offense  gained  through  a 
violation  of  the  defendant's  constitutional 
rights,  but  it  seems  unlikely  that  this  prin- 
ciple would  come  into  play  with  regard  to  the 
discovery  of  the  commission  of  the  two  sepa- 
rate offenses — failure  to  register  and  the 
other  illegal  act^if  it  would  not  have  been 
present  In  the  event  of  the  discovery  of  the 
separate  event  alone. 

Thus,  if  a  registration  statute  made  no 
provision  for  the  Haynes  problem,  it  would 
probably  be  the  case  that  no  attempt  would 
be  made  to  prosecute  an  offender  for  a  failure 
to  register  if  he  would  have  a  valid  self- 
incrimination  claim,  but  rather  he  would  be 
prosecuted  for  commission  of  the  other 
oH'ense. 

The  second  possible  way  to  treat  the 
Haynes  problem  is  that  adopted  by  the  Tyd- 
ings  bin,  s.  3634.  The  bill  requires"  the  regis- 
tration of  all  firearms  In  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  registration  of  every  transfer  of  a 
firearm  in  the  United  States,  except  that 
through  the  definitions  it  appears  that  only 
lui  owner  who  has  "lawfiU  Utle"  to  a  firearm 


1 

'  The  Fifth  Amendment  provides.  Infer 
aiio.  "No  person  .  .  .  shall  t^  compelled  in 
any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself.  .  .  ."  The  Fourteeni^  Amendment 
provides,  inter  alia:  "No  StaKl  sJhall  .  .  .  de- 
prive any  person  of  life,  llbeity,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law;!.  .  ."  The  case 
holding  "due  process"  to  incompass  the 
privilege  against  self-lncrlml^ptlon  is  Malloy 
v.   Hogan,  378  US.   1    (1964), 


=  The  flrearms  Involved  In  Haynes,  as  set 
out  In  the  National  Firearms  Act.  (26  U.S.C. 
5801-62)  are  shotguns  with  barrels  less  than 
18  inches  long,  rifles  with  barrels  less  than 
16  Inches  long,  other  weapons  made  from  a 
rifle  or  shotgun  with  an  overall  length  of  less 
than  26  Inches,  machine  guns  and  other  au- 
tomatic firearms,  mufflers  and  silencers,,  and 
other  flrearms,  except  pistols  and  revolvers, 
if  such  weapon  is  capable  of  being  concealed 
on  the  person. 


has  to  register  it  and  only  those  transfers 
which  "cause  the  lawful  title  or  rightliil 
possession  of  u  firearm  to  vest  in  another" 
have  to  be  reulstered.  b.  3634,  s§201  (11), 
(12),  302.  303.  Thus,  anyone  who  would  by 
registering  have  to  reveal  possession  of  .i 
stolen  gun  or  a  firearm  obtained  through 
unlawful  channels  v.ould  app.ireiitly  not  ue 
obliged  to  register  the  gun  or  the  transfer. 
Again,  like  the  first  alternative,  such  a  per- 
son would  remain  subject  to  indictment  and 
prosecution  for  the  specihc  olfense  which 
registration  might  have  revealed — larceny, 
receipt  of  stolen  property,  or  ilie  like. 

The  third  possibility  Is  to  require  ever., 
person  to  register  any  firearm  in  his  posses- 
sion but  to  provide  specifically  that  any  i;.- 
lormatlon  concerning  the  commission  of  an 
illegal  act  revealed  by  the  registration  no: 
be  admissible  against  that  person  in  anv 
subsequent  prosecution.  Congress  may  re- 
strict the  assertion  of  the  privilege  against 
self-incrimination  If  It  extends  other  pro- 
tection which  "Is  so  broad  as  to  have  the 
same  extent  in  scope  and  effect"  as  the  pri- 
vilege Itself.  Counselman  v.  Hitchcock,  142 
U.S.  547.  585  ( 1892 ) .  Thus.  Congress  can  grau'. 
Immunity  from  prosecution  and  then  com- 
pel a  person  to  testify  as  to  that  offense,  tj.p 
Immunity  being  In  effect  in  both  feder.i; 
.tnd  state  courts.  Adams  v.  Maryland,  347 
U.S.  179  (1954).  But  It  would  appear  that  a 
complete  immunity  from  prosecution  for  anv 
offense  revealed  by  registration  would  not  be 
necessary,  and  perhaps  not  desirable.  Ai; 
effective  restriction  on  the  use  by  the  pro- 
secution of  information  gained  from  the  per- 
son registering  might  be  considered.  Thli 
would  provide  that  if  the  prosecution  ob- 
tained the  same  information  elsewhere  and 
if  it  did  not  obtain  a  lead  to  this  independeni. 
source  from  the  registration,  it  could  use 
the  information  against  the  defendant  at 
trial.  Murphy  v.  Waterfront  Commission,  37d 
U.S.  52.  79,  n.  18  (1964);  cf..  Marchetti  v. 
United  States,  390  U.S.  39.  58-60.   (1968). 

The  foregoing  discussion  is  In  brief  outline 
an  explanation  of  the  self-incrimination 
problem  raised  by  proposals  for  federal  re- 
gistration of  firearms  and  of  possible  ap- 
proaches to  meeting  the  problem  of  legis- 
lation. It  does  not  appear  that  the  problem 
raises  any  insurmountable  barrier  to  a  reg- 
istration system,  but  rather  it  seems  that 
it  Imposes  on  Congress  the  requirement  to 
choose  among  competing  principles  in  what 
is  essentially  a  policy  choice. 


GOVERNOR    ROCKEFELLERS    PRO- 
POSAL TO  END  VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  quest 
for  political  attainment  has  apparently 
caused  a  number  of  highly  placed 
Americans  to  search  for  favor  among  the 
voters  by  altering  their  stance  on  the 
very  vital  issue  facing  this  Nation  and 
the  world  in  Vietnam.  Not  the  least  of 
these  switches  has  lately  been  imder- 
taken  by  the  Governor  of  New  York, 
whose  newly-advertised  proposal  for 
ending  the  war  in  Vietnam  abandons,  as 
William  S.  White  wrote  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  Wednesday,  anything  re- 
sembling a  pragmatic  posture.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  White's  column,  entitled  "Rocke- 
feller's Vietnam  Policy  Seen  Leading  to 
New  Dunkirk."  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rockefeller's   Vietnam   Policy   Seen 
Leading  to  New  Dunkirk 

(By  Williams.  White) 
Just    as    his    approach    to    a    presidential 
nomination  had  been  first  a  no  and  then  a 
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maybe  and  then  a  yes,  so  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller's view  of  firm  American  military  as- 
sistance to  the  Communist  invasion  of  South 
Vietnam  was  progressively  moved  from  a  yes 
to  a  maybe  to  what  Is  now  In  fact  a  no. 

In  the  Governor's  widely  advertisea  "new 
peace  plan"  he  says  a  last  goodbye  to  the 
prudently  hawkish  position  he  once  occu- 
pied. He  now  takes  up  a  line  which  is  clearly 
dovish  and  which  in  truth  Is  not  so  different 
from  that  which  long  since  sank  the  presi- 
dential aspirations  of  Gov.  George  Romney 
of  Michigan  If  this  "new  peace  plan"  is  not 
right  out  of  the  Romney  book,  as  Romney 
associates  are  with  some  Justice  complain- 
ing, then  it  is  certainly  not  very  far  away. 

For  what  Rockefeller  Is  propa<;lng  would 
amount  to  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  any 
effective  American  military  stance  in  Viet- 
nam and  to  a  one-sided  withdrawal  back 
lo  the  old  enclave  dream — that  is.  the  hud- 
dling up  of  our  forces  into  progressively 
smaller  and  progressively  more  untenable 
garrisons.  All  this  his  old  philosophy  had 
rightly  rejected:  for  this  is  the  sure  pre- 
scription for  an  eventual  American  Dunkirk 
in  A?la. 

True  enough,  he  gravely  calls  upon  the 
Commurfist  enemies  to  make  disengagements 
parallel  to  our  own.  But  the  meat  In  this 
imhappy  coconut  is  that  when  Hanoi  con- 
temptuously refused,  as  Hanoi  has  so  often 
done  before,  he  would  order  an  American  re- 
treat to  enclaves  all  the  same. 

Moreover,  he  is  prepared  to  accept  the 
Communist  fifth-columnists  in  South  Vlet- 
.nam  called  the  Vletcong  If  they  will  prom- 
ise— as  why  not? — to  "abide  by  the  demo- 
cratic processes"  and  to  "renounce  force." 
The  trouble  v.'lth  this,  of  course,  is  that  the 
whole  name  of  the  game  in  Vietnam,  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  Immense  Allied  sacri- 
fices there,  has  been  the  absolute  necessity 
not  to  let  this  aggression  go  unpunished  or 
be  rewarded. 

The  long  and  short  of  It  is  that  Gov. 
Rockefeller  has  now  abandoned  anything  re- 
sembling a  pragmatic  posture  In  Vietnam.  It 
Is  not  against  the  law  to  change  one's  mind. 
Nor  can  reasonable  men  fairly  deny  the  Gov- 
ernor's necessity  to  differentiate  himself.  If 
he  Is  to  have  any  chance  at  all  for  the 
nomination,  from  the  front-runner.  Richard 
Nixon.  Politics  is,  after  all,  politics,  and  the 
t;ame  Is  always  a  rough  one. 

Still,  there  Is  inescapably  a  sense  of  re- 
gret and  loss  among  many  of  Rockefeller's 
most  powerful  GOP  backers  that  he  has  now 
adopted  a  position  that  could  not  possibly 
be  accepted  by  a  vast  majority  of  the  party's 
leaders,  beginning  with  former  President 
Elsenhower.  If  he  Is  going  to  settle  down  In 
the  end  into  the  party's  dove  cote,  among 
the  Charles  Percys  and  the  Mark  Hatfields 
.nnd  the  George  Romneys.  then  what  price 
all  of  his  own  past  sturdy  resolutions?  And 
vhat  price  all  the  ghastly  sacrifices  In  Viet- 
nam? 

Why  not  have  simply  been  a  dove  all 
along  so  that  at  any  rate  Nelson  Rockefeller 
could  have  stood  ail  along  with  those  con- 
.■:istent  softllners  of  the  GOP.  like  Senators 
Hatfield  and  Percy  and  George  Romney.  too? 

Indeed,  the  story  of  Nelson  Rockefeller  In 
this  campaign  year  has  been  one  of  rarely 
'xampled  zlgging  and  zagglng,  in  a  non- 
candidacy  that  became  so  late  a  candidacy 
.";nd  in  a  hawkish  foreign  policy  view  that 
became  so  late  a  dovish  one.  Moreover,  oven 
if  by  some  miracle  he  should  be  able  to  stop 
Xixon  and  become  himself  the  nominee,  he 
I'ould  only  leave  the  Republican  National 
Convention  as  a  candidate  In  full  and  open 
flight  from  his  own  party's  platform. 

That  document  is  going  to  be  written  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Republican  Senate 
leader.  Everett  Dirksen;  it  is  going  to  give 
little  comfort  to  dove  hopes;  and  it  is  going 
to  be  written  beyond  recall  before  a  single 
ballot  Is  taken  on  the  Issue  of  the  nomina- 
tion Itself. 


NOMINATIONS  TO  THE 
SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  pre- 
vious occasions  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
I  have  expressed  my  opposition  to  the  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  nominations  by  the 
President.  I  speak  at  this  time  to  reaf- 
firm my  opposition  and  to  clarify  my  rea- 
sons therefor. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  oppose  the 
nomination  of  Justice  Portas  to  the 
Chief  Justiceship.  Justice  Fortas  is  a  na- 
tive Tennessean  who,  some  30  years  ago, 
came  to  Washington  to  work  for  the 
Government.  I  have  no  question  con- 
cerning the  legal  capability  of  Justice 
Portas,  and  as  much  as  I  would  like  to 
have  a  native  Tennessean  as  Chief  Jus- 
tice, there  are,  in  my  opinion,  more  im- 
portant considerations  involved  at  this 
time. 

Those  who  favor  the  confirmation  of 
the  President's  nominations  are  con- 
tending that  if  the  nominees  are  quali- 
fied, the  Senate  should  not  reject  them 
since  to  do  so  denies  the  President  his 
constitutional  right  to  make  nomina- 
tions throughout  his  term  of  office. 
Without  question,  the  Pre.sident  does 
have  the  legal  risht  to  make  these  nom- 
inations, and  he  has.  in  fact,  exercised 
this  right.  It  is  now  the  duty  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  confirm  or  reject  the  nominations. 
If  the  Senate  believes,  for  whatever  rea- 
son, that  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  ap- 
pointments be  confirmed,  then  it  has  the 
constitutional  responsibility  to  reject 
them.  For  the  Senate  to  do  otherwise 
would  be  an  abdication  of  its  constitu- 
tional responsibility  to  advi.se  and  con- 
sent, a  responsibility  that  was  intended 
to  be  real  and  not  nominal. 

A  substantial  consideration  with  which 
we  are  confronted  is  the  desirability  of 
the  President's  nominations  at  this  time 
and  under  the  circumstances  that  exist 
in  our  country.  Tlie  two  nominations 
which  the  President  has  made  would 
have  the  apparent  effect  of  cementing 
the  ideology  of  the  present  Supreme 
Court  for  some  time  to  come.  Tlie  Presi- 
dent would  take  tliis  action  in  spite  of 
the  substantial  lack  of  confidence  in 
which  the  American  people  hold  the  Su- 
preme Court  today. 

A  recent  survey  has  shown  that  ap- 
proximately three-fifths  of  the  American 
l^eople  have  an  unfavorable  attitude  to- 
ward the  Supreme  Court.  A  mere  8  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  would  Rive 
the  Court  an  excellent  rating.  Certainly 
the  Supreme  Court  does  not  and  should 
not  concern  itself  v.-ith  popularity.  Never- 
theless, the  fact  remains  that  there  is  an 
increa.sing  lack  of  respect  for  any  confi- 
dence in  the  High  Court. 

In  view  of  this  substantial  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people,  it  Is  my 
opinion  that  the  present  tradition  of  the 
Supreme  Court  should  not  be  extended 
until  after  the  American  people  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  November.  I  take 
this  position,  not  because  the  nomina- 
tions have  been  made  by  a  President 
whom  many  would  classify  as  a  lame 
duck,  but  rather  because:  First,  the  lack 
of  confidence  and  the  disrespect  do  exist : 
.second,  the  election  of  a  President  and 
of  one-third  of  the  Senate  is  imminent: 
and,  third,  the  new  President,  v.-hoever 


he  is.  and  the  91st  Senate  will  be  closely 
attuned  to  the  American  people  and  will 
have  a  sounder  grasp  of  that  which  Is 
best  for  the  country. 

I  have  heard,  not  once  but  many  times, 
the  frustrations  of  the  American  people 
over  many  of  the  decisions,  policies,  and 
philosophies  of  the  present  Supreme 
Court.  Tliese  frustrations  exist,  in  part 
at  least,  because  the  people  do  not  vote 
for  or  against  Supreme  Court  Justices  as 
they  do  for  the  President  and  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  The  only  check  the 
American  people  have  on  the  Supreme 
Court  is  Indirectly  by  the  popular  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  Senate. 

In  my  opinion,  the  judicial  branch  is 
not  an  isolated  branch  of  Government.  It 
is  and  must  be  responsive  to  the  senti- 
ment of  the  people  of  the  Nation.  The 
response  of  the  judicial  branch  is,  ijrop- 
erly.  a  slower  respon.se.  a  less  direct  re- 
sponse and  a  response  less  affected  by 
the  undulations  of  popular  political  sen- 
timent. Nevertheless,  the  judicial  brancli 
is  and  must  be  responsive  to  the  demo- 
cratic process  of  this  Nation. 

For  this  reason,  from  the  standpoint 
of  desirability,  we  must  let  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  next  Chief  Justice  and  one 
or  more  Associate  Justices  respond  to 
the  mandate  of  the  people  in  November. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  yet  one  addi- 
tional reason  why  these  nominations 
.should  not  be  confirmed.  The  circum- 
stances surrotmding  the  nominations 
are.  to  say  the  least,  extraordinary  and 
without  historical  precedent.  Several 
legalistic  questions  have  been  raised 
concerning  the  conditional  resignation 
of  the  present  Chief  Justice  and  the  con- 
ditional acceptance  of  the  resignation 
by  the  President.  Further,  both  nominees 
have  been  and  are  long-time  political 
associates  of  the  President.  And  our  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  IMr.  Mans- 
field] has  said  that  either  the  Senate 
can  confirm  the  nomination  of  Justice 
Fortas  or  Chief  Justice  Warren  will  re- 
main as  the  leader  of   the   Court. 

As  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Michigan  IMr.  Griffin]  has  said: 

Such  maneuvering  at  a  lime  when  the  peo- 
ple are  in  the  process  of  choosing  a  new  gov- 
ernment is  an  affront  to  the  electorate.  It 
suggests  a  shocking  lack  of  faith  in  cur  .'sys- 
tem and   the  people  who  make   it  work. 

It  should  surprise  no  one  that  such  p.  politi- 
cal maneuver  has  been  met  head-on  by  a  po- 
litical response  from  within  the  Senate.  In- 
deed. It  would  signal  a  failure  of  our  system 
if  there  were  no  reaction  to  such  a  blatant 
political  move. 

The  nature  of  the  Supreme  Court  is 
such  that  It  can  never  be  wholly  immune 
from  politics.  The  question  of  political 
cronyism  lias  often  been  raised  over  Su- 
preme Court  appointments.  This  is  a 
o.uestion  which  is  essentially  one  of 
degree. 

In  the  instant  situation,  the  two  nomi- 
nations by  the  President  and  the  unusual 
circumstances  surrounding  them  are  an 
extreme  and  flagrant  example  cf  mak- 
ing the  Court  a  political  football.  Tlie 
President's  nominations  can  only  add  to 
the  increasing  lack  of  confidence  in  and 
disrespect  for  tht  High  Court.  This  is  one 
of  many  examples  of  excessive  politicking 
by  the  President  which  undei-mines  the 
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Institutions  of  governnient.  While  the 
Court  cannot  be  entirek'  divorced  from 
politics.  It  is  a  disservlM  to  the  country 
for  the  administration  |o  Inject  politics 
forcefully  and  blatantly  |ntc  what  should 
be  an  impartial  institution. 

Finally,  the  frank  an4  forthright  dis- 
closures by  Justice  Fortis  in  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  hearings  of  his  con- 
tinuing political  ties  with  the  President 
since  assuming  a  seat  ©n  the  Supreme 
Court  indicate  a  clear  breach  of  the 
fundamental  separation  of  powers  con- 
cept. Justice  Fortas  h»s  candidly  ad- 
mitted his  Involvement  In  Presidential 
councils  involving  the  Vietnam  war  and 
civil  disturbances  at  hor»e.  Participation 
such  as  this  in  the  exe<jutive  branch  of 
Government  is  destructlvte  of  the  doctrine 
of  separation  of  powers  tnd,  in  addition, 
must  Inevitably  Impair  t  Jiostice's  value 
to  the  Supreme  Court.     . 

Mr.  President,  it  is  f4r  these  reasons 
that  I  oppose  the  conflrmatlon  of  the 
nominations. 


July  19,   1968 


HARDING,  NOMINEE  fOR  GEO  TOP 
POST.  WINS  WIDESPtlEAD  ESTEEM 
AND  SUPPORT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  the  near 
future  the  Committee  onJLabor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  and  then,  lAidoubtedly,  the 
Senate  itself  will  coriider  President 
Johnson's  nomination  of  Bertrand  Hard- 
ing to  become  Director  )f  the  OfBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

All  Senators  are  awan  that  GEO  has 
been  something  of  a  batfeground  in  the 
past  and  will  probably  b^  a  battleground 
in  the  future ;  but  GEO  c(  nducts  a  unique 
war — the  war  on  poverty  — that  all  of  us 
want  to  see  -emoved  froi  t  battlegrounds. 

To  win  this  war  witH  3ut  battles  will 
take  a  general  who  posse  ses  not  only  ex- 
traordinary skills  of  tact:  ;s  and  strategy ; 
it  will  also  require  the  t  lents  of  an  ex- 
ceptional diplomat  and  ( /en  the  gifts  of 
a  spiritual  leader.  There  are  admirers  of 
Mr.  Harding,  both  in  anaout  of  the  U.S. 
Congress,  who  believe  th  it  Mr.  Harding 
does  have  these  capabilit!  es. 

In  any  event.  Mr.  Hard  ng.  now  Acting 
Director  of  OEO.  is  wide  y  esteemed  for 
his  experience,  his  administrative  abili- 
ties, his  sensitivity  to  p  "oblems  of  the 
poor  and  poverty,  and  lis  intellectual 
vigor.  It  is  significant  .hat  the  great 
majority  of  American  liwspapers  that 
have  commented  edito  ially  on  Mr. 
Harding's  nomination  hi|ve  commented 
favorably.  >■ 

Because  I  believe  th^^  Members  of 
Congress  will  find  them  Illuminating,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  |hat  an  edito- 
rial, entitled  "Takeover  4t  OEO,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Baltimore  Sfixn.  of  July  19, 
and  an  article,  entitled  "  Johnson  Choice 
To  Lead  GEO  Unlikely  'fo  Rouse  Emo- 
tions as  Shriver  Did,  "  pwjlished  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  16,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printedjln  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore    (Md.)[   Sun,  July   19, 
19681        / 
Takeover  at  CJEO 
Almost    unnoticed,    a    qui«t.    unobtrusive 
career  clvU  servant  named  Bfrtrand  Harding 


has  slipped  Into  the  niche  until  recently  oc- 
cupied by  the  more  colorful  and  more  con- 
troversial Sargent  Shriver.  As  the  new  di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Mr.  Harding  has  many  of  the  advantages 
Mr.  Shriver  did  not  have — and  some  of  the 
dl-sacl  vantages. 

His  appointment  could  signal  a  greatly 
reduced  mission  for  OEO.  and  that  of  course 
Is  something  congressional  conservatives 
have  been  howling  for  anyway.  There  Is  an- 
other theory  at  work  too:  that  Mr.  Harding, 
by  lowering  his  sights  somewhat,  will  be  able 
to  establish  the  OEO  as  a  permanent  part 
of  the  Washington  bureaucracy  (Its  future 
was  always  In  doubt  during  the  Shriver  days) 
and  thus  make  It  a  more,  rather  than  less, 
effective  Instrument  In  the  shaping  of  Fed- 
eral social-welfare  programs. 

In  the  new  dispensation  OEO  would  lose 
some  of  Its  policy  control  and  would  enjoy 
an  expanded  role  In  the  guiding  and  shaping 
of  programs  under  the  control  of  other  agen- 
cies. Gone  would  be  the  extensive  and  highly 
criticized  Head  Start  and  Job  Corps  programs. 
This  at  least  seems  to  be  the  view  Mr.  Harding 
takes  of  the  matter.  It  would  be  safe  to  char- 
acterize him  as  a  man  more  interested  in  a 
limited  success  than  in  a  grand  failure. 


(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  16,  1968] 
Johnson  Choice  To  Lead  OEO  Unlikely  To 
Rouse  Emotions  as  Uhriveb  Du> — Harding. 
A  Career  Crvn,  Servant,  Isn't  Expected  To 
Take  Agency  Into  Antipovekty  Experi- 
ments 

(By  Jonathan  Splvak) 

Washdjoton. — Bertrand  Harding,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  choice  to  head  the  OfBce  of 
Ek;onomlc  Opportunity,  will  rouse  neither  the 
bitter  controversy  nor  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port surrounding  his  predeceeeor,  Sargent 
Shriver. 

Mr.  Harding,  a  career  civil  servant  and 
currently  acting  director  of  the  anilpov- 
erty  agency.  U  regarded  in  the  Government 
as  a  keen  and  competent  administrator.  He 
avoids  arguments,  dislikes  snap  decisions 
and  prldee  himself  on  rationally  pursuing 
the  orderly  dlcutee  of  good  public  adminis- 
tration. In  person  and  on  the  platform,  he  la 
quiet  and  unobtrusive. 

He  Is  in  many  ways  almost  the  antithesis 
of  Mr.  Shriver,  currently  ambassador  to 
Prance.  Though  Mr.  Harding  shares  his  pred- 
ecessor's dedication  to  eliminating  poverty 
In  the  U.S.,  he  will  operate  quite  differently. 

If  the  testimony  of  associates  Is  accurate. 
Mr.  Harding  will  take  fewer  risks  than  Mr. 
Shriver  did.  He  won't  plunge  into  politically 
risky  areas  without  first  calculating  the 
consequences  on  Capitol  Hill.  He  will  be 
deeply  dedicated  to  reforming  OEO's  Inter- 
nal operations,  a  frequent  source  of  puzzle- 
ment to  the  agency's  own  employees,  as  well 
as  to  the  public.  He  will  be  less  likely  to  let 
the  OEO  Involve  itself  In  such  offbeat  socio- 
logical ventures  as  the  support  of  Juvenile 
gangs,  currently  being  Investigated  by  Con- 
gress. 

traits  seen  desirable 

To  some  at  OEO,  these  traits  are  desirable 
because  they  see  Congress'  Increasing  res- 
tiveness  about  the  agency  as  a  sign  to  go 
slow.  OEO's  survival,  they  calculate,  could 
depend  on  a  period  of  bland  and  bureaucratic 
activity,  advancing  the  cause  of  the  poor  but 
not  displeasing  the  politicians. 

But  to  others,  Mr.  Harding's  app)olntment 
denies  their  hope  for  an  aggressive  leader  to 
rally  OEO's  supporters  again.  As  they  see  It, 
Congress  refuses  to  expand  the  agency's  op- 
erations and  Increasingly  seeks  to  limit  ex- 
perimentation. This  year's  appropriation 
probably  will  be  S300  million  below  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request,  and  the  President 
himself  appears  to  have  lost  Interest  in  the 
agency's  work. 

"Harding  like  the  rest  of  OEO.  now  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  agency  getting  along  In  the 
Establishment,  *  complains  one  OEO  official. 


"The  Idea  Is  'we're  all  Feds  together';  present 
a  united  front  of  the  bureaucracy  agalii.st 
the  people  out  there."  the  official  adds. 

AWARE    OP    criticism 

Mr.  Harding.  49  years  old.  is  aware  of  this 
kind  of  criticism  from  within  the  agency. 
And  he  also  knows  It  would  be  nearly  impo.s- 
slble  to  emulate  Mr.  Shrlver's  'swlnglnt; ' 
style. 

But  if  his  appointment  Is  confirmed  bv 
the  Senate  as  expected  and  if  he  is  retained 
by  a  new  administration,  he  could  accom- 
plish something  that  Mr.  Shriver  hasn't  been 
able  to  do:  Make  the  OEO  a  permanent  pan 
of  the  Federal  landscap>e. 

Indeed,  one  of  Mr.  Harding's  main  objef  - 
tlves  Is,  In  effect,  to  reconstitute  the  OEO  .  .s 
the  Government's  social  research  and  devel- 
opment arm.  To  do  this,  he  would  gradually 
pull  the  agency  out  of  Its  large-scale  oper;.- 
tlons.  such  as  the  Head  Start  and  Job  Corps 
programs.  This  retrenchment  may  be  Inevi- 
table anyway.  Key  Congressmen  are  eager  u> 
transfer  these  endeavors  to  otlier  agencies. 
such  as  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  De- 
partment and  Labor  Department. 

OEO    COULD    KEEP    CONTROL 

But  Mr.  Harding  would  like  to  engineer 
such  a  switch,  rather  than  react  to  event* 
The  agency  then  might  be  able  to  retain 
some  overall  policy  and  budget  control,  to 
keep  the  programs  for  the  impoverished 
Also,  by  shucking  off  the  burdens  of  big  Go\  - 
ernment  operations,  the  OEO  might  foci..s 
more  on  offering  Innovations  for  exlstliii; 
Federal  welfare  programs,  which  many  claiii, 
18  Its  overriding  responsibility. 

Thus  Mr.  Harding  might  help  free  the  OEO 
from  Its  growing  bureaucracy,  and  endow 
the  agency  with  more  scope  for  experiment 
and  risk-taking. 

He  foresees  an  eventual  thorough  reshaii- 
Ing  of  the  OEO.  Instead  of  being  divided  Int  > 
operating  arms  running  the  $1.8  bllUon-a- 
year  program,  the  agency  would  be  organized 
along  functional  lines.  There  might  be  sub- 
divisions to  deal  with  manpower,  health, 
housing  and  the  like,  each  engaged  In  slgnili- 
cant.  although  perhaps  small-scale,  experi- 
ments. 

Such  a  future  OEO  might  control  a  far 
smaller  budget,  perhaps  only  a  few  hundred 
million  dollars,  but  Its  authority  within  t;.? 
Federal  Government  wouldn't  be  dimin- 
ished— or  at  least  so  Mr.  Harding  hopes.  Tlie 
agency's  strength  would  lie  In  the  com- 
petence of  Its  staff  and  the  willingness  of  the 
White  House  to  rely  on  its  advice  for  reshap- 
ing the  multlbllUon-dollar  social -welfare  ex- 
penditures of  the  other  bureaucracies. 


CAN  WE  PREVENT  A  SECOND  CIVIL 
WAR?— ADDRESS  BY  CHESTER 
BURGER 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  prin- 
cipal address  at  the  recent  15th  Annual 
Mid-Atlantic  Conference  sponsored  b,v 
the  Washington  Chapter  of  the  Public 
Relations  Society  of  America  was  deliv- 
ered by  Chester  Burger,  who  heads  a 
management  consultant  firm  in  his  own 
name.  The  speech  was  delivered  during 
the  days  immediately  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  Robert  Kennedy,  as  indicated  m 
Mr.  Burger's  opening  remarks.  While  I 
reserve  the  right  to  disagree  with  some 
of  M;-.  Burger's  statements.  I  believe  that 
he  expresses  a  point  of  view  that  is 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Burger's  speech  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


I 
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Can  We  Prevent  a  Second  Civil  War? 
(Speech  by  Chester  Burger) 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  friends.  In  this  hour 
of  another  national  shock.  In  this  hour  of 
sadness  at  the  murder  of  another  national 
leader,  at  a  time  of  frightening  portent  for 
our  nation's  future,  it  seems  especially  ap- 
propriate that  we  today  ask  ourselves  the 
question,  can  we  prevent  a  second  Civil  War 
in  America?  Your  importance  as  professional 
communicators  gives  a  particular  signif- 
icance to  this  occasion. 

The  murder  of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
pains  all  Americans.  But  It  has  an  additional 
meaning  to  black  Americans.  Many  regarded 
liim  as  a  friend,  a  man  who  understood  their 
problems  and  their  suffering.  And  now  he  Is 
dead.  And  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King — dead. 
.Mid  President  John  Kennedy — dead.  And 
Medgar  Evers  of  the  NAACP — dead.  And 
Malcolm  X — dead. 

It  is  not  Important  whether  you  or  I  agree 
v.ith  these  men  It  is  Important  that  five 
American  political  leaders  have  been  the 
■,  ictlms  of  political  assassination.  For  many 
black  Americans,  they  were  Ave  who  hated 
Injustice. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that — at  this  very  hour — 
black  men  are  asking,  "How  many  more  of 
<.iir  leaders  will  be  taken?  How  can  our  lead- 
ers end  our  suffering?  " 

Black  America  has  had  just  about  enough. 

Explosive  frustration  is  building.  A  civil 
v.ar  that  all  dread — but  none  seem  able  to 
prevent — moves  closer.  Today,  the  mood  of 
::npendlng  struggle  hangs  over  our  country, 
.nd  the  storm  clouds  are  gathering.  The  Pen- 
t.igon's  National  Riot  Control  Center — next 
to  Its  Vietnam  Battle  Center — Is  on  full 
.Tlert.  Right  at  this  hour,  tens  of  thousands  of 
I  loops  and  police  are  standing  by,  ready  for 
action. 

The  lines  are  sharpening.  In  this  historic 
liour.  when  domestic  battle  impends,  when 
\.e  ask  ourselves  what  we  can  do  to  avert 
:i  Second  Civil  War,  we  must  stand  back  and 
see  the  Issue  clearly. 

It  is  the  age-old  battle  of  liberty  versus 
oppression.  Justice  versus  injustice.  If  it 
romes  to  civil  war.  It  will  be  fought  among 
til  Americans,  all  over  America. 

On  one  hand — a  small  minority  of  white 
men  filled  with  hate.  Men  whose  empty  lives 
and  bitter  frustrations  have  focussed  on  hate 
01  the  black  man  In  America.  There  are  too 
many  of  these  men,  but  fortunately  they 
make  up  only  a  small  portion  of  our  country. 

On  the  other  hand — some  22  million  black 
.Mnerlcans.  seething  with  bitterness  and 
irustratlon  at  the  Injustices  and  indignities 
they  suffer  in  their  dally  lives. 

They  include  the  poor  and  hungry  in  our 
cities.  The  young  parents  who  only  half- 
;leep  at  night,  ready  to  jump  up  and  drive 
.;way  the  rats  that  threaten  to  attack  their 
hleeplng  Infants.  Their  fears  .are  not  ground- 
less— last  year  almost  600  children  were  bit- 
ten by  rats  In  New  York  City  alone. 

And  there  are  the  poor  in  the  rural  South, 
unable  to  get  work  at  wages  adeqviate  to 
buy  food  to  eat — and  deprived  by  local  and 
.'^tate  bureaucracies  of  Federal  surplus  food 
.urograms.  All  this,  while  the  Department  of 
.'i§rlcuUure  "proudly"  returns  200  million 
dollars  to  the  Federal  Treasury  as  unspent 
lunds.  One  department's  contribution  to  the 
'  conomy  drive. 

And  there  are  those  on  welfare  humiliated 
In-  arrogant  so-called  "social  Investigators" 
as  the  price  for  receiving  barely  enoiigh  for 
urvlval.  This  Is  all  defended  as  necessary  to 
."irevent  misuse  of  public  money;  yet  the 
Kficlal  records  tell  us  that  only  5%  of  wel- 
fare recipients  are  even  potentially  employ- 
.ble.  the  rest  being  the  blind,  the  aged,  little 
'  hildren.  and  mothers  who  care  for  them. 
And  all  the  welfare  system  can  show  Is  a  sec- 
^>nd — and  now  the  beginning  of  a  third — 
Ereneratlon  on  welfare,  rooted  in  hopelessness 
and  despair. 

And   there  Is  the   black  professional — the 


man  who's  somehow  made  It;  who's  man- 
aged to  meet  higher  standards  than  a  white 
man  would  have  to  meet  for  the  same  Job. 
who's  earned  and  received  a  decent  Job  In 
a  major  American  corporation  or  In  the  pub- 
lic service,  but  who  somehow  can't  win  pro- 
motions like  those  around  him,  and  who 
rarely  can  move  into  a  decent  neighborhood 
like  anyone  else. 

The  black  child — told  by  his  public  school 
teachers  In  a  dozen  open  ways,  and  a  hun- 
dred subtle  ways — that  he  Just  hasn't  got 
what  it  takes,  that  he  can't  learn;  that  he 
Isn't  worth  the  extra  effort;  that  he's  a  prob- 
lem. Tliese  are  the  same  teachers  who  now 
offer  their  answer  to  the  problem:  give  them 
educational  custody  of  black  children  at  the 
age  of  two  or  three  instead  of  age  six.  In- 
stead of  Operation  Headstart.  we  ought  to 
call  it  Operation  Early  Destruction, 

Of  course,  not  all  Negroes  are  angels.  Some 
are  destroyed  beyond  repair — the  arsonists 
and  those  who  want  to  take  a  shot  at  Mr. 
Charley,  regardless  of  who  he  is.  We  needn't 
waste  any  sympathy  on  them,  any  more  than 
we  should  on  our  own  hoodlums,  our  white 
burglars.  And  others  don't  want  to  assume 
responsibility  for  themselves.  But  this  seg- 
ment can't  distract  us  from  the  overwhelm- 
ing number  of  those  22  million  black  Amer- 
icans, each  with  his  own  dignity,  who  suffer 
and  burn  with  Indignity. 

And  side  by  side  with  those  22  million 
black  Americans  are  a  minority  ot  white 
Americans  totally  committed  to  Justice,  to 
making  America  a  country  where.  In  the 
words  of  George  Washington,  "every  one  shall 
sit  in  safety  under  his  own  vine  and  figtree, 
and  there  shall  be  none  to  make  him  afraid." 

Men  like.  In  the  corporate  arena,  Ben  S. 
Gilmer,  president  of  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  and  Henry  Ford.  In  the 
churches,  men  like  Father  Groppl  of  Mil- 
waukee, and  Father  McManus,  president  of 
the  Urban  League  of  New  Orleans.  In  the 
media,  men  like  James  Linen,  president  of 
Time,  Life  and  Fortune  and  Katharine 
Graham  of  Newsweek  and  The  Washington 
Post.  In  advertising,  men  like  John  Crlchton 
of  the  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies.  In  the  public  relations  field,  men 
like  James  F.  Fox  and  Jim  Pitt  of  New  York. 

But  where  are  the  rest  of  us?  In  the  mid- 
dle. We  are  opposed  to  Injustice.  We  have 
our  racial  prejudices — how  could  any  white 
man  escape  them  In  America?  But  we're  not 
proud  of  them.  We  honestly  want  Justice 
done  to  ourselves  and  all  Americans,  regard- 
less of  color.  We  may  already  have  one  or  two 
black  employees  in  our  company,  and  we 
really  have  no  strong  objection  to  employing 
them:  It's  Just  that  we  haven't  found  many 
qualified  black  men.  We  certainly  wouldn't 
do  anjthlng  to  encourage  a  black  "Invasion" 
of  our  community,  but  we  don't  believe  In 
segregated  housing.  We  really  would  not 
object  If  a  Negro  bought  a  home  down  the 
block. 

In  short,  we  mean  well;  we  are  not  vindic- 
tive; we  try  to  be  decent  Americans.  We  would 
like  to  see  black  men  and  women  get  a  better 
break,  but — let's  face  It — we're  not  about  to 
do  much  to  get  Involved.  We'd  like  the  whole 
matter  settled  by  some  reasonable  com- 
promise. 

Inescapably,  the  historical  parallel  must  be 
drawn  between  our  majority  attitude  and  a 
similar  attitude  which  existed  in  America 
before  the  First  CJivU  War.  At  that  time — in 
the  '50's  of  the  last  century,  the  storm  clouds 
were  rising  over  the  American  land. 

On  the  one  hand  were  the  forces  of  hate 
and  tyranny  and  oppression.  Tliey  were  the 
slaveholders,  of  course;  those  whose  life  sav- 
ings were  Invested  in  human  bodies,  .and  who 
didn't  propose  to  lose  their  investment.  And 
there  were  those  who  lived  off  the  proceeds  of 
slavery — the  slavemasters,  the  traders,  and 
the  like. 

On  the  other  hand  were  almost  four  mil- 
lion human  beings,  held  in  terrible  bondage. 


Torn  from  their  homes  in  a  distant  continent, 
imprisoned  for  life,  forbidden  to  marry,  their 
children  torn  from  them  and  sold  as  the  re- 
turn on  the  Investment.  Human  beings  re- 
duced almost  to  the  level  of  animals,  with  no 
remembered  past,  no  present  but  suffering, 
and  no  future  but  more  of  the  same.  Forbid- 
den to  learn  to  read — even  the  Gospel — with 
not  even  a  family  name  of  their  own,  because 
there  were  no  families. 

These  were  tlie  opposing  forces.  But  they 
were  not  the  North  versus  the  South.  They 
were — Just  as  today — the  forces  of  Justice 
versus  injustice,  of  human  dignity  versus 
degradation. 

Let  us  not  blame  the  South.  When  the  war 
came,  was  it  not  the  City  of  New  York  that 
Negroes  were  lynched  in  riots,  supposedly 
against  the  draft,  but  in  reality,  in  support 
of  the  slave  cause?  Was  It  not  in  Massachu- 
setts that  elected  public  officials  sought  zeal- 
ously to  capture  escaped  slaves  and  retiu-n 
them  to  bondage?  Was  it  not  an  Ohio  Con- 
gressman that  Abraham  Lincoln  banished 
Into  the  Confederate  lines  for  his  treachery 
to  the  cause  of  the  Union?  Was  It  not  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  Roger 
Taney,  who  said.  "A  Negro  has  no  rights  that 
a  white  man  is  bound  to  respect?" 

No,  it  was  not  a  geographical  division  of 
North  versus  South.  It  was  a  national  con- 
flict of  brother  against  brother  (and  inci- 
dentally, even  within  my  own  family,  and 
perhaps  yours),  that  was  developing  across 
the  cities  and  the  prairies. 

On  the  side  of  the  slaves  were  not  only 
black  men.  It  was  all  those  who  wanted  Jus- 
tice. It  was  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  the 
preacher.  It  was  Charles  Sumner,  the  sena- 
tor. It  was  Salmon  P.  Chase,  the  banker 
for  whom  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  was 
named — and  many  more. 

In  between  were  the  great  number  of  de- 
cent-minded Americans  who  were  against  In- 
justice and  slavery,  but  who  were  unwilling 
to  do  anything  about  it.  They  loved  their 
country,  but  to  avoid  the  terrible  conflict, 
they  sought  to  compromise.  There  were 
Daniel  Webster  and  Henry  Clay  and  Stephen 
Douglas  of  Illinois,  i  whom  we  remember 
today  only  as  the  m.in  who  lost  those  de- 
bates with  Abraham  Lincoln).  Tliese  were 
the  men  of  whom  the  escaped  slave  Frederick 
Douglass  said: 

"Those  who  profess  to  favor  freedom,  and 
yet  depreciate  .agitation,  are  men  who  want 
crops  without  plowing  up  the  ground.  Tliey 
want  rain  without  thunder  and  lightning. 
They  want  the  ocean  without  the  awful  roar 
of  its  waters.  This  struggle  may  be  a  mor.il 
one;  or  It  m.iy  be  a  physical  one;  or  it  may 
be  both  moral  and  physical;  taut  it  must  be 
a  struggle. 

"Power  concedes  nothing  without  a  de- 
mand. It  never  did.  and  it  never  will.  Find 
out  Ju.st  what  people  will  submit  to,  and  you 
have  found  out  the  ex.act  amount  of  in- 
justice and  wrong  which  will  be  Imposed 
upon  them;  and  these  will  continue  till  they 
are  resisted  with  either  words  or  blows,  or 
with  both.  The  limits  of  tyrants  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  endurance  of  those  whom  they 
oppress  .  .  ." 

The  compromisers,  the  great  majority,  tried 
to  be  reasonable.  They  were  not  pro-slavery. 
TTiey  were  not  anti-Negro.  They  thought  that 
If  they  agreed  to  restrict  slavery  to  its  pres- 
ent limits.  It  would  gradually  die  riwav  When 
that  compromise  broke  down,  they  thought 
they  could  give  each  new  state  the  right  to 
decide  for  Itself.  But  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise broke  down  when  the  so-called  Border 
RufiBans  Invaded  Kansas  and  tried  to  make 
that  a  slave  state.  Then  they  thought  the 
slaveowners  would  be  satisfied  if  they  would 
merely  agree  to  return  escaped  slaves  to  their 
oT^Tiers. 

But  none  of  these  compromises  worked.  All 
collapsed.  Because  the  forces  of  slavery  were 
determined  to  remove  any  threat  to  their 
system,  at  whatever  the  price.  And  the  vic- 
tims of  slavery — and  their  white  allies — were 
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detennlned  to  win  freedom  at  whatever  the 
price.  The  hundreds  of  slare  rebellions  re- 
corded In  Southern  archives,  starting  with 
Nat  Turner's  Insurrection  of  1831,  showed 
that  the  fire  of  freedom  could  not  be 
quenched  by  more  repression. 

And  this  Is  where  we  are  today.  The  burn- 
ing Are  of  human  suffering  cannot  be  ex- 
tinguished. It  took  68  thousand  troops  to  put 
down  the  so-called  riots  In  April.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty-flve  cities  were  affected, 
Washington  among  the  fcren»8t. 

The  police  and  military  have  already  said 
the  obvious  fact  that  needs  to  be  said:  when 
you  have  10  or  100  or  1000  men  determined 
to  secure  Justice,  even  if  tt  means  giving 
their  lives,  they  can  do  mUlmited  damage. 
They  can  set  our  cities  aflre.  They  can  dis- 
rupt our  highways.  They  can  disrupt  our  food 
supply.  They  can  wreck  our  railroads.  They 
can  utterly  disrupt  the  complex  economic 
life  of  our  nation.  And  it  woxUd  take  not  68 
thousand,  or  680  thousand  iroops  to  lialt,  but 
many  more  than  that.  As  ;  a  century  ago. 
repression  won't  solve  the  problem.  It  will 
only  make  it  worse. 

We  can  say  these  are  bit  tar  and  unreason- 
able men.  Bitter,  they  are.  But  is  it  ujireason- 
able  in  1968  to  expect  tlie  ^ht  to  a  decent 
edncatioTh  to  a  decent  job.  ujexpect  the  right 
to  a  decent  home  or  apartment?  To  expect 
the  right  to  equal  justice  ^efore  the  law? 
To  expect  s.=iiety  from  violence  in  tlie  streets? 
The  right  to  live  wherever  w>n  can  afford  to 
live?  I 

I  am  reminded  of  an  expAlence  cliat  hap- 
pened last  Summer  in  Harl«ii.  One  militant 
group  of  blacks  had  been  flagged  as  anti- 
white  agitators,  dangerous  ^en  who  had  to 
be  watched.  But  when  a  clfer  official  finally 
sat  down  with  them  and  Usfcned,  they  com- 
plained that  tlieir  childrem  never  had  a 
chance  to  escape  the  heat  of  lihe  crowded  city 
streets  in  the  summertime.  V\)  tien  he  arranged 
for  a  bus  to  take  their  kl(  ,s  out  into  the 
country  once  in  a  while,  thej  told  him  it  was 
the  first  time  in  their  lives  tl  >at  a  white  man 
had  ever  kept  a  promise  to  tlij  im. 

And  I  think  of  an  incidd  it  that  was  re- 
ported in  The  New  York  t|  Bies  during  the 
1963  Freedom  March  on  ■  Washington.  A 
woman  from  rural  Alabama;  told  The  Times 
reporter,  "A  ivliite  man  ste/jfied  on  my  foot 
and  he  said,  'Excuse  me,' 
tainly'.  That's  the  first  timi 
has  ever  really  been  nice  ti 

Does  that  sound  like  uikreasonable  ex- 
pectations to  you?  Does  thai  sound  Uke  de^ 
mands  that  can't  be  met? 

It  is  sad,  but  immistaka 
are  now  headed  straight  on 
a  second  Civil  War  In  Amerl| 
if  it  comes,   will   not  be  fi 
or   Watts  or  the   South   Sii 
city  and  many  of  the  town: 
America.    A    war    which,    Ifl  it    comes,    will 
cause  destruction  in  Americf  comparable  to, 
or  worse  than,  the  ruin  cau 
Civil  War  In  which  780,000 
But  it  is  not  too  late.  It 
I  am  convinced  there  Is  ho* — great  hop( 
for  America.   I  am  convlnci  1  we  can  avert 
the  tragedy  which  impends. 
As   a    century   ago,    the   \v 
promise  is  dying.  It  must  g 
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otherwise,  we  here  today  are  not  the  decision 
makers.  We  are  not  the  Power  Establishment. 
But  we  are  Important.  We  are  the  communi- 
cators. We  are  the  counselors.  We  are  the 
influencera.  And  we  are  Individual  himian 
beings  In  our  own  right. 

We  are  patriotic  men.  We  love  our  country. 
It  has  been  good  to  us.  We  want  it  to  survive. 
We  are  also  intelligent  men.  And  we  recog- 
nize that  we  must  do  more — a  dozen  or  a 
hundred  times  more — than  we  have  done  up 
to  now  to  avoid  a  Second  Civil  War.  Because 
of  our  importance  and  influence,  we  are  in 
a  particularly  fortunate  position  to  help  our 
country  avoid  a  terrible  catastrophe.  It  IB 
not  too  late. 

First  of  all,  we  can  recognize  our  own  In- 
fluence as  communicators.  Before  a  law  Is 
passed,  or  a  picket  line  is  formed,  or  a  brick 
Is  thrown,  an  idea  has  taken  shape  in  the 
minds  of  men.  We  can  help  shape  those  ideas. 
."^t  every  opportunity,  in  every  way,  we  can 
lielp  create  a  climate  of  opinion  in  our  com- 
panies and  in  our  communities  where  Justice 
.s  respected.  Each  individual  effort  can  com- 
bine into  an  enormous  force  for  our  coun- 
try's survival — and  Justice. 

In  our  company  publications,  we  can  point 
with  pride  to  Negro  employees.  In  employee 
relations,  we  can  make  special  efforts  to  see 
that  they  are  being  fairly  treated  and  given 
special  consideration  for  promotion.  In  re- 
cruitment, we  can  make  special  efforts,  as  for 
example,  the  Ford  Motor  Company  has  done, 
to  find  and  train  employees.  We  can  acquaint 
our  managements  and  clients  with  the  ac- 
complishments of  ather  companies  in  this 
direction,  and  urge  them  to  equal  and  sur- 
pass the  best. 

We  can  help  end  the  practice  of  tokenism — 
the  one  conspicuous  black  face  surrounded 
by  a  sea  of  white  faces.  We  can  Increase  our 
financial  support  of  the  Urban  League  and 
;ill  organizations  working  constructtvelv  to 
end  Injustice.  We  can  urge  our  management 
to  do  what  Nelman-Marcus  of  Dall.is  has 
done — refuse  to  buy  from  suppliers  who  sup- 
port discrimination. 

When  we  serve  on  the  Board  of  a  United 
Fund  or  Community  Chest,  we  can  press  to 
increase  aid  to  organizations  working  di- 
rectly with  those  in  the  ghettoes.  We  can 
urge  our  public  officials  to  stop  deciding 
what's  best  for  the  black  community,  and  to 
listen  to  what  the  black  community  thinks 
Is  best  for  Itself.  We  can  urge  our  congress- 
men to  stop  appropriating  money  for  more 
studies  of  Negroes  and  start  appropriating 
money  for  low-coet  housing  for  Negroes. 

We  can  urge  our  friends  on  the  newspapers 
to  report  more  factually  what's  going  on  in- 
side the  ghettoes,  and  to  present  accurately 
the  grievances  of  our  fellow  citizens.  We  can 
urge  the  press  to  report — in  advance — when 
and  by  whom — Important  decisions  are  being 
made,  so  that  we  can  express  ourselves  force- 
fully, when  and  where  it  counts.  We  can  pay 
our  domestics  a  living  wage.  We  can  stop 
denouncing  Negro  agitators  and  start  cor- 
recting the  conditions  which  give  them  fer- 
tile soil.  We  can  drop  our  little  social  barriers 
and  invite  Negro  associates  to  our  homes. 
In  short,  we  can  start  being  the  human 
beings  we  want  to  be. 

This  will  not  be  an  easy  task.  We  will 
encounter  all  kinds  of  resistance,  but  most  of 
all  from  within  ourselves.  It  will  call  for  all 
the  creativity  we  can  command.  How  can 
we  present  constructive  action  ideas  to  our 
managements — and  win  acceptance?  How 
can  we  help  our  managements  win  support 
from  stockholders  and  employees  in  actions 
that  are  vitally  necessary  for  the  future  sur- 
vival of  the  enterprise? 

Truly  we  need  an  Invasion  of  new  ideas. 
Not  gimmicks,  quick  flashy  devices  to  make 
things  look  better  than  they  are.  It's  too  late 
for  that.  But  action — results — as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

I  am  not  saying  that  these  modest  actions 
will  avoid  a  Second  C'vil  War.  I  am  saying 
that  we  in  public  relations  and  communi- 
cations are  people  of  Influence  and  Impor- 


tance, and  that  we  can  and  should  use  that 
Influence  for  strong  and  positive  good  If  we 
help — by  our  positive  actions — to  create  .i 
climate  where  Justice  is  honored,  we  will  be 
doing  a  great  deal  indeed.  In  this,  there  is 
no  room  for  compromise.  Nor  is  there  room 
for  the  "one-shot" — the  quick  and  conspicu- 
ous action  that  makes  a  headline  today  and 
is  forgotten  tomorrow.  We  need  all  of  our 
Imagination,  Ingenuity,  creativity,  and  skil'.s 
at  the  art  of  persuasion,  to  produce  real  re- 
suits — results  that  mean  something,  and 
that  endure.  If  we  do  all  we  can,  I  am  con- 
vinced thousands  of  others  will  be  Influenced 
by  our  example.  And  our  i>er60nal  reward  wi  : 
be  a  sense  of  fulfillment — moving  from  t!" 
role  of  a  silent  spectator  to  that  of  a  proud 
participant. 

I  believe  justice  will  win.  But  if  we  do  no: 
act,  each  in  his  own  way,  then  the  fate  whica 
Abraham  Lincoln  described  In  his  second 
Inaugural  address  must  come  to  mind  again- 

"Fondly  do  we  hop>e.  fervently  do  we  pra  , 
that  this  mighty  scourge  .  .  .  may  speedi.. 
pass  away.  Yet  if  God  wills  that  it  continue 
until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondmar.  - 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unrequit'-i 
toll  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  : 
blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  frr 
by  another  drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was 
said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must 
be  said,  'The  Judgments  of  the  Lord  are  trr.^ 
and  righteous  altogether.'  " 


THE  SITUATION  IN  THAILAND 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  even  whi> 
the  war  in  Vietnam  goes  on,  in  nearbv 
Thailand  the  Tliai  Army  and  police  forci' 
are  being  kept  busy  putting  down  insur- 
gent attacks  aimed  at  subverting  that 
nation.  The  world  watches  wliile  Thai- 
land, as  Carl  Rowan  reported  in  h;.s 
column  in  the  Evening  Star  of  Wedne.'^- 
day.  sets  out  to  show  that  it  can  defeat 
the  guerrillas  of  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Ho 
Chi  Minh  alone — with  only  financial 
help  and  supplies  from  the  United  States. 

Rowan  states  that  Thailand's  success 
at  erecting  what  it  hopes  will  be  a  guer- 
rilla proof  society  will  be  of  major  im- 
portance over  the  next  few  decades — not 
only  in  Southeast  Asia,  but  in  Latin 
America  in  particular.  So  far,  the  Thais 
cannot  claim  success,  though  their  efforts 
have  been  fruitful  and  the  countr>-'.s 
leaders  are  confident  that  their  nation 
will  not  become  another  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Rowan's  describing  the 
situation  in  Thailand  b?  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thailand  Odt  To  Show  Guerp.ill.^  War 

Stoppable 

(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

Udorn.  Thailand. — In  Chleng  Rai  prov- 
ince In  the  remote  north  of  Thailand,  a  group 
of  Meo  tribesmen  slipped  down  out  of  the 
hills  recently  to  attack  a  border  police  sta- 
tion. They  killed  15  of  the  17  policemen 
present. 

This  daring  raid  shocked  Thailand's  arm- 
and  police  force,  neither  of  which  has  ye: 
won  a  battle  against  these  Meo  Insurgents. 

Ther.e  hlU  people,  who  a  year  ago  were 
Just  iKirt  of  an  alienated  minority,  are  sud- 
denly the  latest  and  most  troublesome  ele- 
ment in  the  Communist-Inspired  guerrilla 
warfare  that  now  flares '  on  four  separate 
fronts  in  Thailand. 

The  Meo's  leaders  were  taken  to  North 
Vietnam  where  they  were  schooled  In  the 
tactics  of  subversion  and  guerrilla  warfare. 
Then  they  were  Inserted  into  the  fighting  in 
Laos  for  "seasoning,"  and  finally  put  back 
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into  Thailand  to  help  make  good  the  Com- 
munist boast  to  overwhelm  this  country. 

Central  Thailand  is  being  harassed  by  15 
bands  of  guerrillas  totaling  about  170  men. 

In  the  south,  perhaps  500  rebels  left  over 
from  the  all-fated  12-year  assault  on  Malaysia 
are  again  plaguing  the  countryside.  Malaysia 
and  Thailand  have  just  had  high-level  dis- 
cussions to  plan  measures  to  counter  them. 

And  here  around  Udorn  and  in  the  other 
14  provinces  of  backward,  depressed  north- 
east Thailand,  the  most  worrisome  guerrilla 
action  of  all  takes  place.  Some  52  groups 
totaling  more  than  1.500  men  have  spread 
death  and  terror  through  the  countryside 
lor  more  than  three  years. 

Is  Thailand  destined  to  be  another  Viet- 
nam? _,  ,    ^ 

.Absolutely  not,  Thais  insist.  They  point 
out  that  this  country  has  many  strengths 
that  South  Vietnam  did  not  possess,  and 
that  Th.illand  will  beat  back  attempts  by 
Peking  and  Hanoi  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment and  install  a  Communist  regime. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  Thais  can 
handle  the  insurgents.  Whereas  Communist 
terrorists  assassinated  44  government  author- 
ities in  the  northeast  in  1966  and  39  in  1967, 
they  killed  only  4  during  the  first  half  of 

1968. 

Communist  terrorists  murdered  87  vil- 
lagers in  this  area  in  1966  and  78  in  1967 
but  kUled  only  18  in  the  first  half  of  1968. 
according  to  Thai  officials. 

The  number  of  armed  clashes  remains 
high,  but  most  of  them  are  now  Initiated  by 
government  forces  scouring  the  Jungles  and 
hills  looking  for  guerrillas.  There  were  217 
armed  clashes  in  196G.  370  In  1967  and  there 
already  have  been  186  battles  this  year,  127 
f,;  them  started  by  government  forces. 

No  one  here  pretends  that  government 
forces  clearly  have  the  upper  hand,  and  cer- 
tainly not  that  a  final  victory  over  the  guer- 
rillas Is  in  sight.  Intelligence  reports  Indicate 
that  the  terrorists  have  simply  broken  Into 
smaller  groups  and  are  now  developing  new 
strategy. 

What  seems  certain  is  that  Thailand,  and 
Its  experience  with  the  guerrillas,  Is  going  to 
rive  the  world  some  clues  as  to  what  to  ex- 
pect in  world  affairs  over  the  next  few 
decades.  _.,^ 

Until  recently.  United  States  military 
power  was  thought  to  be  a  deterrent  to  Com- 
munist aggression  and  expansion  In  most 
..ny  area  of  the  world.  But  the  Vietnam  war 
lias  destroyed  the  credibility  of  that  deter- 
rent. 

The  Thais  are  trying  to  show  that  they 
can  qefeat  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Ho  Chi  Minh 
alone— with  onlv  financial  and  military  sup- 
ply help  from  the  U.S.  Tliey  seek  to  avoid 
the  mistakes  made  in  Vietnam  as  they  go 
;,bout  constructing  a  society  that  will  be 
"guerrilla  proof"  simply  because  the  people 
will  not  welcome  or  support  Insurgents. 

How  Thailand  goes  about  this,  and  her 
success  or  failure,  will  surely  be  one  of  the 
major  political  stories  of  the  next  decade. 
For  it  win  have  grave  bearing  on  the  futures 
of  a  half  dozen  other  countries  faced  with 
-r.errllla  uprising. 

It  must  even  be  of  vital  Interest  to  Latin 
■\merlca  where  the  nearness  of  Fidel  Castro 
■rnd  the  ghost  of  Che  Guevera  are  never  quite 
out  of  mind. 


THE  MARCH  TOWARD  MECHANI- 
ZATION AND  AWAY  FROM  UN- 
SKILLED LABOR 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  one  tech- 
nological marvel  of  modern  America  is 
its  electrical  industry.  Between  the  pri- 
vate and  public  sectors  of  this  thriving, 
oulsaiing  industry,  we  are  furnished  with 
the  electrical  energy  that  has  become 
vital  to  our  lives.  And  that  industry  is 
aware  that  social  amenities  of  life  must 
be  preserved.  Officers  of  the  companies, 


the  public  corporations,  and  the  coopera- 
tives are  recognizing  problems  of  thermal 
pollution,  and  the  needs  to  reconcile  ov- 
erhead transmission  of  electricity  to 
scenic  and  recreational  and  housing  val- 
ues. These  men  deserve  credit  for  their 
awareness. 

But  they  may  have  a  blind  spot  which 
prevents  them  from  seeing  one  unhappy 
consequence  of  progress.  The  blind  spot 
and  the  consequences  have  to  do  with 
labor,  with  unskilled  labor  in  particular. 
Tlie  utilities  are  in  a  headlong  rush  to 
mechanize,  which  is  another  way  of  say- 
ing they  wish  to  substitute  a  few  highly 
trained  workers  for  many  less  skilled 
men,  which  they  count  as  progress. 

For  example,  the  May  27  issue  of  Elec- 
trical World,  the  trade  journal  for  much 
of  the  electrical  industry,  reports  a  re- 
cent survey  on  mechanization  in  the  util- 
ity industry. 

Consider  these  few  excerpts  from  that 
editorial : 

There  can  be  no  question  about  It.  The 
march  toward  mechanization  is  on.  Both  the 
prospects  and  the  progress  since  Electrical 
World  surveyed  the  field  six  years  ago  are 
encouraging.  Yet  full  mechanization  among 
all  segments  of  the  utility  industry,  large  and 
small,  and  throughout  all  operations  suscep- 
tible to  mechanization  remains  incomplete. 
There's  still  a  long  way  to  go.  And  the  time 
is  now. 

Todav  the  incentives  to  mechanize  are 
greater  than  they  have  ever  been.  Utility  con- 
struction cost  Indexes  are  running  about  four 
times  1918  costs  and  increasing  iVi"^"  a  year 
in  some  areas. 

All  these  factors  emphasize  the  need  for 
construction  management  to  find  ways  to 
offset  the  unpredictable  cost  increases 
through  programmed  mechanization  designed 
to  increase  the  efficiency  and  productivity  of 
field  operations. 

The  editorial  shows  clearly  the  eco- 
nomic and  other  pressures  driving  us  to- 
ward mechanization  toward  the  sys- 
tems approach.  And  I  am  appreciative  of 
the  good  reasons  for  our  modern  desire 
to  further  apply  science  and  technology-. 
I  have  sponsored  legislation  to  this  very 
puipose. 

But.  and  this  is  a  large  qualifier,  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose  sight  of  the  hu- 
man impacts  of  the  desire  to  mechanize. 
We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
un.skilled  part  of  our  people  does  not  in 
a  painless,  automatic  way  decrease  with 
the  decreasing  need  for  un.skilled  labor. 

We  in  Congress  and  leaders  in  indus- 
try must  redouble  our  efforts,  our  think- 
ing to  provide  work  for  the  miskilled 
of  today  and  of  tomorrow.  Expressions 
of  satL-sfaction  v.-ith  the  march  toward 
mechanisation  must  be  tempered  with 
the  realization  that  unskilled  and  less- 
skilled  persons  who  are  frozen  out  of  in- 
dustry in  the  name  of  efficiency  and 
economy  may  liave  to  turn  to  the  Gov- 
ernment as  the  employer  of  last  resort. 
And  the  cost  of  this  alternative  inevita- 
bly is  passed  back  to  industi-j'  in  the  fomi 
of  taxes. 

So  with  no  intention  to  diminish  the 
accompLshmcnts  and  visions  of  our  elec- 
trical industry,  I  would  invite  them  to 
join  with  us  who  are  concerned  with  the 
future  to  face  now  the  question  of  em- 
ployment for  the  unskilled  and  seml- 
.t-killed. 

So  that  the  excci-pts  I  have  quoted 
may  appear  in  their  context,  I  ask  unan- 


imous consent  that  the  entire  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  March  Toward  MrcHANiZATioN 

CONTlNtTES 

There  can  be  no  question  about  It.  The 
march  toward  mechanization  Is  "on."  Both 
the  prospects  and  the  progress  since  Elec- 
trical World  surveyed  the  field  six  years  ago 
are  encouraging.  Yet  full  mechanization 
among  all  segments  of  the  utility  Industry, 
large  and  small,  and  throughout  all  opera- 
tions susceptible  to  mechanization  remains 
Incomplete.  There's  still  a  long  way  to  go. 
And  the  time  to  go  Is  now. 

These  are  the  broad  findings  of  Electrical 
World's  updating  of  its  1962  survey  of  util- 
ity construction  mechanization  which  Is  a 
special  feature  of  the  Electric  Utility  Meth- 
ods Report  opening  on  page  63  of  this  Issue. 
Today  the  incentives  to  mechanize  are 
greater  than  they  have  ever  been.  Utility 
construction  cost  indexes  are  running  about 
four  times  1918  costs  and  increasing  iy'jr'c  a 
year  In  some  areas.  Skilled  construction  craft 
labor  is  in  almost  critically  short  supply 
in  many  areas  for  many  trades.  Wages  are 
at  a  peak  and  escalating  at  about  8'.;  per 
year. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  utility  system  ex- 
pan.^ion  plans  are  at  record  levels.  For  ex- 
ample, between  the  beginning  of  1967  and  the 
end  of  1973  the  electric  utility  industry  plans 
tn  build  102,400  circuit  miles  of  new  trans- 
mission line.  2.000  cable  miles  of  underground 
transmission,  erect  231,788  pole  miles  of  over- 
head distribution  line  and  bury  upwards 
of  77,000  cable  miles  of  underground  primary 
distribution  lines. 

Moreover  today,  the  time  required  to  build 
Is  long,  and  studded  with  traps  that  add  un- 
predictably to  utility  construction  costs.  Con- 
sider, for  example,  cost  Incre.ases  dtie  to 
strikes,  work  stoppages  and  delays  in  delivery 
of  equipment  and  material;  increasingly 
stringent  safety  standards;  delays  and 
changes  In  line  routings  and  site  selection 
due  to  environmental  considerations  and 
public  intervention,  to  name  only  a  few. 

All  these  factors  emphasize  the  need  for 
construction  management  to  find  ways  to 
offset  the  unpredictable  cost  increases 
through  programmed  mechanization  designed 
to  increase  the  efficiency  and  productivity  of 
field  operations. 

As  public  iensltivlty  to  tower  lines  drives 
transmission  routes  deeper  Into  hltlierto  in- 
accessible terrain,  tool  builders  are  mounting 
derricks,  diggers,  buckets,  and  similar  tools 
on  mobile  carriers  capable  of  climbing,  float- 
ing or  bulldozing  their  way  through  the  worst 
out-backs  and  boondocks  of  America. 

For  other  tasks.  Ingenuity  is  adapting  con- 
ventional gear  to  new  and  ."special  uses.  In  the 
Far  West,  for  example,  modified  hydraulic 
tension  stringing  gear  is  being  turned  to  the 
job  of  taking  down  old  transml'-sion  con- 
ductor as  existing  high  volt.ige  circuits  are 
rebuilt  to  higher  ratings.  Time  savings  are 
two  to  three  hours  per  mile  over  conventional 
methods. 

As  matters  stand  today,  there's  no  Ehort.\ge 
of  mechanization  ideas,  methods  or  machines, 
capable  of  controlling  construction  costs.  If 
there  Is  any  lack,  it  lies  with  management  In 
Its  failure  to  make  effective  economic  use 
of  the  tools  at  hand 


FOR  A   SENATE   VETERANS 
COMIVHTTEE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
welfare  of  our  returned  servicemen  is  a 
rapidly  growing  problem  confronted  by 
more  and  more  citizpns  of  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  the  number  of  American 
veterans  has  increased  by  over  4,000,000 
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over  the  past  5  years,  according  to  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs.  ! 

On  July  11.  1967,  tht  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Can- 
non I  introduced  Senate!  Resolution  13, 
which  proposes  the  establishment  of  a 
nine-member    standing  [Committee    on 


July  19,  19G,S 


Veterans'  Affairs  witli  j( 


all  matters  relating  to  \  eterans.  It  has 


ul  attention  of 
Rules  and  Ad- 


already  received  the  care 
the  Senate  Committee  oil 
ministration,  and  a  sligh  ;ly  altered  ver 
sion  of  the  resolution  hag  been  placed  on 
the  Senate  Calendar. 

The  annual  reports  of  t  le  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans  Affairs  she  ws  that  In  June 
of  1963,  22,166,000  Ameri<  ans  had  served 
their  country  during  at  l;ast  one  major 
war.  By  June  1966,  the  nimber  of  young 
men  who  had  honorably  served  in  uni- 
form and  returned  to  cj/ilian  life  had 
risen  to  25.575.000,  an  inc  -ease  of  nearly 
3'/2  million  young  Americ  ins.  As  of  May 


Slate 


All 
veterans  < 


World 
'ar  II  > 


Total. 


22.166 


State  total. 


22.039 


Alabama , 

Alaska 

Aruon* , 

Arkansas 

California... 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  ol  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan ..... 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 


314 
24 
187 
lU 
2.361 
235 
349 
57 
105 
715 
381 
52 
76 
1.254 
539 
308 
254 
307 
323 
113 
407 
681 
926 
401 
181 


'  Veterans  with  service  in  both  World  W 
»  Includes  1,096.000  veterans  who  servi 
'  Spanish-American  War  veterans.  22.0  D 
iishment  receiving  VA  disability  compensi 


State 


Total. 


State  total. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Calilornia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  ol  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Ilhnois 


risdiction  over 


of  this  year,  the  number  of  veterans  had 
reached  a  total  of  26,270.000.  And  in  our 
United  States  of  some  200  million  people, 
this  means  that  approximately  one  out 
of  every  eight  citizens  may  be  counted  as 
a  veteran.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  copy  of  these  annual  reports  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

It  makes  sense  that  we  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  help  these  young  men 
and  women  readjust  to  civilian  life.  Cer- 
tainly these  people  who  have  fought  so 
bravely  to  defend  the  land  for  which  we 
create  the  laws  deserve  our  utmost  at- 
tention. Therefore  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  due  to  this  vast  increase  in  the 
number  of  American  veterans  today, 
proper  attention  can  barely  be  given  to 
their  needs  in  our  present  overworked, 
understaffed  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Whereas  the  House  has  a  full  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  with  a  staff  of 


14.  veteran  problems  brought  up  In  the 
Senate  are  sent  to  a  subcommittee  of 
only  two  staff  members,  which  does  a 
superb  job  but  because  of  its  size  cannot 
possibly  be  expected  to  give  our  Vetera; i.s 
all  the  assistance  and  attention  they  so 
deserve. 

It  thus  seems  equitable  as  well  as  ner- 
essary  that  a  regular  Senate  committee 
be  authorized  to  provide  for  our  veter- 
ans' well-being.  It  is  with  this  thought 
in  mind  that  I  urge  that  the  Senate  con- 
sider Senate  Resolution  13  before  the  end 
of  this  congressional  session.  Because  of 
the  desire  for  early  adjournment,  sinc;^ 
this  is  a  presidential  year,  it  may  not  be 
possible  for  action  on  the  resolution  to  be 
taken  this  year.  If  this  happens,  I  will 
certainly  support  early  and  favorable  ac- 
tion when  the  91st  Congress  conveMe.s 
and  will  sponsor  such  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


EXHIBIT  A 

TABLE  3.-ESTIMATE0  NUMBER  OF  VETERANS  IN  CIVIL  LIFE,   BY  STATE 

|ln  thousands,  June  30,  1963| 


Korean  conflict 


Total  > 


No  service 
in  World 
Ward 


World 
War  I 


Other  s 


15.100        5.663 


4.567         2.343 


156 


15.040 


5.609 


4,522 


2,324 


153 


211 
18 
127 
113 
1,630 
159 
245 
41 
66 
484 
261 
34 
52 
858 
358 
195 
169 
206 
225 
75 
288 
463 
627 
257 
125 


87 
7 

53 

35 

679 

66 

84 

15 

33 

187 

104 

17 

17 

295 

138 

77 

62 

74 

79 

27 

no 

166 

232 

103 

42 


68 

5 

41 

26 
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50 

69 

12 

24 

135 

82 

14 

14 

251 

118 

67 

51 

62 

63 

22 

83 

133 

202 

88 

32 


32 
1 

17 

27 

215 

24 

33 

4 

13 

90 

35 

3 

9 

140 

60 

44 

32 

36 

33 

15 

34 

78 

92 

53 

23 
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State 


All 
veterans  ' 


World 
War  II  I 


Korean  conflict 


Total' 


No  servKe 

in  World 

Warn 


World 
War  I 


Other" 


Missouri , 

Montana , 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York , 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina. 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


516 

82 

159 

51 

83 

856 

111 

2,173 

436 

54 

1.247 

288 

248 

1.450 

111 

208 

75 

375 

1,125 

106 

40 

459 

384 

IS7 

453 

46 


341 

54 

101 

36 

56 

604 

76 

1,495 

299 

34 

859 

191 

169 

1,017 

77 

141 

45 

255 

781 

70 

27 

321 

258 

125 

290 

31 


128 
21 
43 
15 
22 
199 
32 

510 

115 
15 

309 
74 
58 

335 
27 
57 
20 
93 

294 
32 
10 

133 

106 
45 

116 
12 


105 

67 

17 

10 

37 

20 

11 

4 

17 

9 

165 

82 

25 

9 

437 

227 

95 

39 

13 

7 

263 

118 

56 

37 

45 

32 

279 

145 

21 

12 

45 

20 

18 

11 

78 

39 

228 

108 

26 

9 

8 

5 

96 

39 

78 

45 

37 

23 

101 

59 

10 

5 

w 


(') 


Other  United  States '. 
Foreign 


(•) 


(<) 


91 
36 


40 
20 


47 
7 


42 
3 


8 
11 


r  II  and  the  Korean  conflict  are  counted  only  once 
'  in  both  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict 
;  former  members  of  the  (peacetime)  Regular  Estab- 
lon.  134,000;  and  Indian  Wars  veterans,  25. 


<  Less  than  500. 

»  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  possessions,  and  other  outlying  areas. 

Source:  Annual  Report  of  the  Administrative  Veterans'  Affairs,  1963. 


EXHIBIT  B 
TABLE  2.-ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  VETERANS  IN  CIVIL  LIFE.  BY  STATE 
|ln  thousands,  June  30.  I966| 


War  veterans 


All  veterans 


Total 


World  War  II 


Korean  conflict 


Total 


No  service  in 
World  War  II 


World  War  I 


Spanish- 

Amerk^an 
War 


Post-Korean 
conflkt 
veterans 


25.575 


21.503 


14.916 


5,770 


4,568 


2,007 


12 


4.07: 


25. 407 


21.382 


14.859 


5.718 


4.525 


1.987 


4.025 


374 
26 
207 
200 
2.691 
265 
403 

67 

113 
828 
444 
61 
90 
1.472 


310 

213 

21 

15 

175 

121 

169 

118 

2.285 

1.591 

221 

153 

347 

245 

56 

40 

95 

62 

708 

482 

373 

262 

46 

31 

72 

50 

1.250 

867 

90 

7 

50 

37 

692 
63 
93 
15 
31 

189 

104 
16 
18 

319 


70 

5 

38 

28 

504 
48 
74 
12 
22 

136 
81 
12 
14 

264 


27 

eJ 

1  

s 

16 

32 

23 

31 

188 

2 

406 

20 

44 

28 

56 

4 

11 

u 

IS 

89 

1 

120 

30 

71 

3 

15 

8 

18 

118 

1 
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State 


All  veterans 


War  veterans 
Korean  conflict 


Total 


World  War  II 


World  War  I 


Total 


No  service  in 
World  War  11 


Spanish- 
American 
War 


Post- Korean 
conflict 
veterans 


Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Msine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

t4evada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

t.ew  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Cihio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Tcias 

Ulih 

Vermont 

Vi'ginia 

Wrashington 


651 
357 
284 
362 
393 
132 
475 
784 
1,090 
481 
208 
600 
94 
176 
58 
95 
979 
128 
2,428 
502 
69 
1,422 
317 
283 
1,675 
126 
247 
82 
4V 
1.272 
123 
51 
509 
432 


540 
297 
241 
297 
326 
107 
406 
670 
904 
394 
176 
506 
78 
146 
50 
79 
846 
104 
2.082 
421 
53 
1.194 
264 
235 
1,413 
109 
206 
67 
371 
1,070 
101 
41 
431 
359 


366 
194 
165 
204 
231 
72 
288 
465 
624 
260 
124 
342 
54 
96 
36 
54 
601 
73 
1.462 
295 
34 
838 
181 
165 
1.008 
77 
144 
42 
258 
759 
68 
28 
306 
247 


147 

78 

62 

76 

84 

27 
115 
175 
239 
108 

42 
134 

20 

41 

16 

21 
214 

31 
515 
114 

15 
310 

70 

57 
348 

29 
57 
19 

98 

285 
31 
12 

125 

101 


122 
66 
49 
62 
66 
22 
88 
138 
201 
89 
32 
107 
16 
34 
10 
17 
175 
24 
430 
93 
13 
257 
52 
43 
282 
22 
45 
16 
79 
219 
25 
9 
92 
74 


51  1 

37  

27  

31  

29 

13  

30  

66  1 

78         I 

45  

20  

57   

8 

16 

4  

8  

70  

7  

189  

33 

6 

98        I 

31  

27 

122         1 

10  

17  

9 

34  

91         1 

8  

4  

33  

38  


Ill 

60 

43 

65 

67 

25 

69 

114 

186 
87 
32 
94 
16 
30 
8 
16 

133 
24 

346 
81 
16 

228 
53 
48 

262 
17 
41 
15 
76 

202 
22 
10 
78 
73 


Source:  Annual  Report  of  the  Administrator  Veterans'  Affairs.  1966. 

EXHIBIT  C 
STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  OF  VA  ACTIVITIES,  rflAY  1%8 


Subject 


May  1968 


April  1%8 


May  1967 


'''•TSri^trnciviilif.,  end  of  month,  total __    26,270.000  26,239^ 2^^.m 

2.  war  veterans,  total -         ^"90,000  23,^^^:5or  22.64U00 

.,,  2  166  000  2,110,000  1.447.000 

3.  Vietnam  era.  Ota  .     -..- 55' 000  154  000  120,000 

4  And  service  in  Korean  conflict onii'mn  iqSfi'oOO  1327  000 

5  No  service  in  Korean  conflict ?'2    '^  SSIJ'OOO  5  796  000 

l:                 Korean  conflict  (includes  line  4) 5.811,000  ]-l\l'^  { 2^' m 

7                          And  service  in  World  War  II {•illTm  Vsfifi'oOO  4564  000 

's,                         NO  service  in  Wo„d  war  II h'729'oOT  14^250  H.sil.OOO 

9.                World  War  II  (includes  line  7) 1777  000  1788  000  1899  000 

10.  World  War  I.,...-     ''     8000  9  000  10,000 

11.  Spanish-American  War )i,ww  »,w» . — 

12.  Service  between  Korean  conflict  (Jan.  31,  1955)  and  Vietnam  o  ign  OOO  3  180  000  3,184,000 

(Aug.  5,  1964)  only •'• '     • ' 

SOME    NEW    THOUGHTS    ON    THE  received  Ph.  D.  degrees  fr()m  US.  unl- 

MOBILITY     OF     ENGINEERS,     OR,  versities  during  the  years  1958  to  1966, 

WHY  MIDWEST  BRAINS  ARE  STILL  tiie  east  north-central  States  of  Ohio, 

np  ATmNG  Indiana,  Illinois.  Michigan,  and  Wiscon- 

UKAiiNiiNo  ^.^  ^^^.^g  ^g^^j  yp^j.g  i964_66  produced 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  ^^  rj^g  p^  £,  .5,  or  24,17  percent  of  the 
words  -brain  drain"  are  becoming  part  j.jational  total.  But  these  trained,  pro- 
of our  language,  which  is  good  for  they  f^ssjonal  persons  found  only  6,810  post- 
will  help  to  spread  the  realization  that  ^jQctoral  first  jobs  in  the  region,  repre- 
one  of  the  most  important  resources  of  gg^ting  employment  of  14  percent  of 
any  part  of  our  Nation  lies  in  its  edu-  ^^^^^  ^^^  trained  manpower.  The  others 
cated  and  trained  brains.  Just  the  other  ^^^^^^  elsewhere  where  they  are  contribu- 
dav  while  walking  by  a  bookshop  I  no-  ^^  ^^  ^^^  economic  development  of 
tlced  a  new  title  In  the  window:  "One  ^^j^gj. States, 
of  Our  Brains  Is  Draining."  These  figures  simply  confirm  what  we 

Another  nonfictional  title  recently  j^om  the  Midwest  have  known  for  a  long 
called  to  my  attention  is  a  short  bulle-  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^  exporters  of  trained  brains, 
tin  of  the  Engineers  Joint  CounciL  In  •  ^^^  scarcitv  of  such  trained 
Bulletin  NO.  1^  °f„Englneermg  Man-  ^^^^.^^^  ^^^  follo^^lng  data  re- 
power.  Richard  P.  Howell  of  the  btan-  .      amrtprnv  for  fiscal  vear 

(jyg^j.^.  ^        78,269  master's  degrees,  and  17,865  doc- 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has     tor's  degrees.  »,     t     ^  „«>,,, 

also  reported  that  of  all  persons  who        These  facts  illustrate  why  I  am  very 


much  interested  in  the  mobility  of  highly 
trained  manpower. 

The  mobility  of  engineers  is  one  facet 
of  this  overall  question.  Mr.  Howell,  in 
Engineering  Manpower,  finds  that  the 
movement  of  engineers  is  affected  posi- 
tively and  negatively  by  several  condi- 
tions. A  broad  education  positively  af- 
fects an  engineer's  mobility  between 
institutions  or  among  specialties.  A 
narrowly  educated  engineer,  on  the 
other  hand,  finds  himself  suppressed  in 
such  movement,  imless  his  specialization 
happens  to  be  in  a  field  of  currently  "hot" 
demand.  Organizational  rigidities  also 
tend  to  block  movement  of  engineers 
among  companies  and  institutions,  which 
could  be  expected  to  benefit  employer  and 
employee  alike.  This  same  rigidity,  Mr. 
Howell  finds,  will  foster  undesirable,  in- 
terlnstitutlonal  movement  by  the  "boxed- 
in"  engineer,  who  follows  the  easier  path 
of  seeking  work  elsewhere  rather  than 
getting  a  new  assignment  where  he  is. 

By  far  the  most  important  disclosure 
of  the  study  was  the  role  of  personal  ties 
in  the  movement  of  engineers.  These  ties 
may  encourage  movement  in  a  sort  of 
follow-the-leader  way  among  cities, 
companies,  and  specialties.  They  act. 
too.  in  restricting  movement  or  in  caus- 
ing engineers  to  reconsider  earlier  moves; 
and.  in  some  instances,  bring  about  a 
complete  reversal. 

These  findings  lead  Mr.  Howell  to  state 
the  following  rules  for  employers  inter- 
ested in  getting  the  greatest  return  from 
their  recruiting  dollars  and  in  reducing 
turnover  of  expensive  staff: 

When  possible,  hire  local  engineers;  they 
have  their  roots  down,  know  what  to  exjject 
culturally  and  environmentally,  and  are  less 
likely  to"  be  induced  to  leave  for  job  offers 
elsewhere. 

If    it    Is    necessary    to    hire    from    remote 
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areas,  seek  engineers  frc  ri  areas  where  the 
general  population  In  yoi  r  city  originated. 

If  you  must  hire  agakst  the  migratory 
stream  to  fill  your  need!  try  to  hire  a  re- 
turnee or  one  whose  wlJfe  Is  a  returnee  to 
your  area.  T 

Mr.  President.  I  thiik  educators.  In- 
dustrialists, flnanclersj  and  others  who 
are  Interested  in  fostering  new  techno- 
logically based  Industijr  will  find  much 
to  think  about  in  Mr.  Kowell's  findings. 
To  me  they  definitely  encourage  the  idea 
that  we  in  the  Midwestern  States  can 
take  affirmative  steps  to  cause  the  gradu- 
ates of  our  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  take  root  in  and  become  a  pro- 
ductive part  of  our  regional  economy. 

Persons  wishing  copies  of  this  bulletin 
may  obtain  it  from  the  Engineering 
Manpower  Commission  of  the  Engineers 
Joint  Council,  345  East  47th  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017.  at  50  cents  a  copy 


INVESTIGATION  OF  FLOODING  ON 
THE  LITTLE  WIND  RIVER  IN 
WYOMING 

Ml-.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  recur- 
rent problem  of  flooding  on  the  Little 
Wind  River  in  Wyoming. 

Serious  flooding  has  occurred  on  the 
Little  Wind  River  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions and  has,  unfortunately,  been  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  reach  into  the 
yards,  and  sometimes  the  houses,  of  citi- 
zens residing  along  the  river. 

I  have  made  a  series  of  requests  to 
the  Interior  Department's  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  the  U.S.  Army's  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  take  immediate  action  so 
as  to  provide  for  an  investigation  of  the 
flood  conditions  on  this  part  of  the  Wind 
River  in  order  to  offer  positive  relief 
to  these  residents  who  are  faced  with 
the  same  problem  each  year. 

I  have  asked  that  they  coordinate 
their  efforts  through  Clyde  Hobbs.  super- 
intendent. Wind  River  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, at  Fort  Washakie,  Wyo. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  Informed 
Superintendent  Hobbs  that  no  action 
can  be  taken  until  the  request  has  been 
formally  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  Joint  Business  Council  of  the 
Shoshone  and  Arapahoe  Indian  Tribes 
of  the  Wind  River  Indian  Agency  in 
Wyoming  have  drawn  up  a  resolution 
requesting  that  action  be  taken  to  make 
it  possible  to  conduct  an  investigation 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  I  hope  that 
this  matter  can,  at  long  last,  receive 
priority  handling  and  that  the  investiga- 
tion can  go  forward  without  further 
delay. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
tribal  council's  resolution,  a  letter  from 
Clyde  Hobbs  dated  July  1$.  1968,  trans- 
mitting that  resolution,  ajnd  my  letter 
of  June  11,  1968,  to  Lt.  G^nr.  WUliam  F. 
Cassidy,  of  the  Corps  of  i  Engineers,  be 
printed  in  the  Record.        j 

There  being  no  objectijm,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

,       „  JJfrNE   11,   1968 

Lt.  Oen.  William  p.  Cassib's 
Chief  of  Engineers. 
Department   of   the  Army, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  General  Cassidy:  I  all  writing  with 
regard  to  a  recurrent  floodl  g  problem  on 


the  Little  Wind  River  of  Wyoming.  I  am  en- 
closing a  full  background  ille  of  correspond- 
ence on  this  question  which  was  Initiated 
by  Mrs.  Melvln  J.  Jeffery  of  Arapahoe  Wyo- 
ming. 

As  you  can  see  from  this  file.  Mr.  Clyde  W. 
Hobbs,  Superintendent  of  the  Wind  River 
Indian  Reservation,  Port  Washakie.  Wyo- 
ming, indicated  that  flooding  has  occurred 
on  the  Little  Wind  River  on  numerous  occa- 
sions and  water  has  gotten  into  the  yard 
and  sometimes  the  house  of  the  Jeffery  resi- 
dence. On  the  other  hand,  a  letter  dated 
May  27  from  Floyd  E.  Domlny  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  Indicates,  and  I  quote,  "In 
fact,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  expressed  a  pre- 
liminary opinion  that,  while  there  was  some 
flooding  in  the  Wind  River  Basin,  the  prob- 
lem was  not  severe  enough  to  warrant  provi- 
sion of  storage  capacity  specifically  for  flood 
control." 

The  various  statements  contained  In  this 
correspondence  seem  somewhat  inconsistent 
to  me.  I  would  appreciate  It  very  much  If 
you  would  initiate  an  immediate  Investiga- 
tion, in  conjunction  with  the  other  govern- 
ment agencies  which  are  represented  In  this 
correspondence,  namely  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
In  an  attempt  to  provide  relief,  if  necessary' 
to  citizens  residing  along  the  Little  Wind 
River. 

Since  the  major  run-off  has  not  yet  come 
down  from  the  high  mountains  of  Wyoming 
there  is  some  emergency  required  In  looking 
Into  this  question  as  the  run-off  can  be 
expected  in  the  very  near  future. 

I   await  an  early   reply  on   this   problem. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clifford  P   Hansen, 

U.S.  Senator. 

US.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  op  Indian  Affairs,  Wind 
River  Indian  Agency. 

Fort  Washakie.  Wyo..  July  16, 1968 
Hon.  Clifforo  P.  Han.sen 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hansen  :  ThU  letter  Is  In  re- 
gard   to   Mrs.   AlU   Jeffrey's   flood   problems 
here  on  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation 
On  June  11,   1968,  we  received  a  copy  of 
your  letter  to  Lt.  General  William  P  Cassidy 
Corps  of  Engineers  wherein  you  asked  they 
initiate    an    immediate    investigation    along 
with  other  government  agencies  In  an  at- 
tempt to  provide  relief  to  the  flood  problems 
of  citizens   residing  along   the   Little   Wind 
River.  Subsequently,  we  have  had  a  telephone 
conversation    with    representatives    of    the 
Corps  Office  In  Omaha.  Nebraska.  They  stated 
to  us  that  before  they  could  Investigate    it 
would  be  required  that  this  request  be  made 
on  the  Senate  floor  as  a  part  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record    They  also  need  an  e.xpression 
from  the  local  people  who  wanted  the  inves- 
tigation  conducted   by  the  Corps  of  Engl- 
n©€rs. 

We  are  not  knowledgeable  about  this  proto- 
col, but  assuming  it  to  be  correct,  we  advised 
the  Shoshone  and  Arapahoe  Tribes  of  this 
information  and  procedure.  Tliey  drew  Res- 
olution No,  1817  requesting  vou  and  the 
other  Wyoming  Congressional  Delegation  to 
take  action  tlirough  whatever  channels  ne.^- 
essary  to  conduct  this  investigation  afc  the* 
earliest  possible  date.  Thev  feel  that  the  res- 
olution serves  to  request  your  assistance  and 
the  requirement  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
show  local  Interest. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Clyde  W.  Hobbs. 

Superintendent. 
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aware  of  the  damage  and  danger  caused  bv 
flood  waters  each  year,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  in  the  best  Interests  of  tiie 
Wind  River  Tribes  to  fully  develop  and  con- 
trol the  waters  arising  upon  and  flowiiie 
through  this  Reservation,  and 

Whereas,  In  order  to  accomplish  these  ends 
it  is  necessary  to  have  complete  and  inipii-^. 
tlal  investigations  conducted  on  flood  con- 
trol, power  are  recreation  potential. 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Joint 
Tribal  Council  request  that  the  WyonilnB 
Congressional  Delegation  take  action  throut-h 
the  proper  Congressional  channels  to  request 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  conduct 
these  investigations  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

We,  the  undersigned,  aa  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Business  Council  of  the  Shoshone  and 
Arapahoe  Tribes,  hereby  certify  Uiat  the 
Joint  Business  Council  is  composed  of  twelve 
(12)  members,  six  (6)  members  of  the  Sho- 
shone  Tribe  and  six  (6)  members  of  the 
Arapahoe  Tribe,  of  whom  four  (4)  members 
of  the  Shoshone  Trllje  and  four  {4»  members 
of  the  Arapahoe  Tribe  constituting  a  quo- 
rum, were  present  at  a  meeting  dulv  and 
regularly  called,  noticed,  convened  .and  held 
this  ioth  day  of  July.  1968;  that  the  fore- 
going resolution  was  duly  adopted  bv  the 
affirmative  vote  of  seven  (7)  members  and 
the  opposing  vote  of  no  (0)  members,  and 
no  (0)  members  not  voting;  chairman  not 
voting  and  that  the  resolution  has  net  been 
rescinded  or  amended  in  any  way. 

Arnold  Hendley, 

Chairman. 
Arapahoe  Business  Coitncil. 

Wallace  St.  Clair, 

Chairman, 

Shoshone  Business  Coiincit 
-Attest: 

Lucille  Mcadams. 

Tribal  Secretary. 


Resolution  1817 

Resolution  of  Joint  Business  Council  of  the 
Shoshone  and  Arapahoe  Tribes,  Wind  River 
Indian  Agency.  Port  Washakie.  Wyo. 
Wherea.?.     the     Shoshone     and     Arapahoe 

Tribes  of   the  Wind   River  Reservation   are 


THE  COUNTRY  NEEDS  SATURDAY 
MAIL  DELIVERIES.  AND  SMALL 
POST  OFFICES  MUST  BE  RE- 
TAINED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  make  unequivocally  clear 
my  opposition  to  the  proposal  which 
would  terminate  Saturday  mail  deliveries 
by  the  Post  Office  Department. 

The  Postmaster  General  has  indicated 
that  his  proposal  to  stop  Saturday  mail 
delivery  is  the  result  of  governmental 
economy  restrictions  which  the  Congress 
included  in  the  recent  surtax  bill. 

Specifically,  the  Postmaster  General 
has  stated  that  Saturday  delivery  cur- 
tailment is  related  to  manpower  cuts  or- 
dered in  the  surta.x  measure.  That  is  one 
reason  why  I  voted  against  the  surta:; 
bill  and  its  meatax  appi-oach  to  econ- 
omy in  Government.  The  failure  to  di- 
rect specific  cuts  toward  wasteful  pro- 
grams and  i^rograms  which  could  be  de- 
layed leaves  hanging  over  us  the  con- 
stant threat  of  discontinuation  of  good 
procrams  and  vital  services. 

Cuts  to  eliminate  waste  and  inef- 
ficiency have  my  fullest  support,  but  I 
hardly  believe  that  one  can  call  the  Sat- 
urday delivery  of  our  mails  wasteful  or 
unnecessai-j'. 

Therefore,  I  shall  support  pending  leg- 
islation to  exempt  the  mail-handling  op- 
erations of  the  Post  Office  Department 
from  manpower  restrictions,  and  thus 
permit  the  Department  to  continue  Sat- 
urday delivei-y  service  and  'o  prevent  the 
pei-manent  closing  of  hundreds  of  third- 
and  fourth-class  post  offices  throughout 
the  counti-y,  as  well 
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ATM  AiMQWTTP  TO  VTOT  FNCE  AN  ANSWER  TO  VIOLENCE                        meaiis  that  the  American  jieople  are  as  heav- 

AN  ANSWER  TO  VIOLENCE  _^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ineradicable  fact  of  Ameri-     i'V  armed  as  our  armed  lorces-poss.bly  more 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  August  ^an  life?  some  people  say  that  our  violence     ^"                            ^o  to  help  disarm  America? 

issue  of  McCall's  magazine  contains  an  g,.o,vs  out  of  a  Irontier  heritage  in  which  a     Thrproblem^^s  two-fold    U)I^^^^^ 

e.xcellent  study  of  violence  in  our  society,  person  leurnod  to  siaoot  tlrst.  -J;  q^-^ions     J„'-  PJ^^^^^^  musTbe  e.iacted  on   boUi'  the 

McCall's   editors    have    conducted    an  later.  And  tins  m-ntage,  they  inblst   li"*>  Put     ^e^^al  and  state  levels;  (2)  citizens  must  be- 

interesting  and  most  revealing  study  of  down  such  deep  roots  m  our  socieij   that           ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  voluntarily  without  wait- 

he  many  ways  that  violence  is  presented  '^°^^i"g  ^f,«  ^tsagr 'es    We  believe  there  are     »«g  ^°r  laws  to  be  passed. 

to  the  American  public  as  a  bi/arre  and  ,^,^^''^:Jt^,TZ  ^L'lencfthat  has'dis-     JJ}^%l}l\t^:^TcZr%lu^ru^^^^^^ 

most  unfortunate  form  of  entertainment  ,^^,^^  „,,„h  oi  our  recent  history.  We  also     '3\^£ '^f  ^.^^„;'\°^",^e  b  en  mtroduced  again 

Their    study    delved    into    the    deg,-ee    of  Relieve  that  the  women  „1  this  cc.uury  rop-      f/^|^. "'..r^ the  Congress    AU^l^^^^^^              de- 

Violence    contained    in    books,   television,  resent  a  powerful  counterlorce  and  are  reud^      ^s^^^^     ^^   ^^^^   ^^^^^    ^^^^^    legislation    that 

movies.  ;\nd  even  in  the  type  of  toys  sold  to  act.  Those  who  continue  to  exploit  vlo-     ^^^^^^-  ^^.^^.^  enabled   the  states  to  exercise 

for  the  use  of  our  children.  l^nce,  whether  in  television,  illm,  books    or     g^^j,^       ^  controls  over  guns  has  failed  to  vvin 

The  study  points  out  among  other  ^i>e  press,  may  be  u  lor  ^ome  ^harp  .aid  ^^^^^^ 
tlunus.  that,  ironically,  the  violence  ^'^^XcurrSrs  have  undertaken  a  ma-  ^'«^^^^d  "^^  ""«=«  '«  '^  ^°^  °^  letters  from 
which  IS  being  thrusted  upon  the  Amer-  ^^^Sy  of  .fJie'ce  in  A.nerican  life.  Among  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ''^Z^'  sin'. 
K-an  public  through  these  various  u.e  r.ndlngs  are  at  least  two  ...gnliicant  rcl-  ^^X^o^ZhVSer'lZ lal^^^^^^  Ken- 
media  IS  unwanted  by  the  readeiS  and  utiitloas  of  w:dely  held  views:  ^^^^^,  senator  tclward  Brooke,  and  Senator 
viewers.  -First,  it  is  untrue  that  Americans  have  a      j^^'^^  ^   Tydings.  Write  to  them  in  care  of 

Mr.  James  P.  Fixx.  McCaU's  editor  in  deep  need  lor  violence,  in  far  too  many  casfs,     ^^^^  ^.^^^^^^  g^.^^^^  senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

chief  asserts:  violence   has   beeii  foisted   on   tlicm  m   i.ie     ^^         ting  their  efforts  to  pass  strict  gun- 

^l-^.t   who   continue    to   exololt   violence  •«'«1"'^^'»  ""^'"^  ""^^  ^»*'«  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^"'^'  ^^"'-      control    legislation    2iHthout    lurtUcr    delay. 

7,yX     n    teWl"lon     filmrbooks     or    the  "Second,  it  is  untrue  that  nothing  c.in  be      ^^j^„  v.Tltelo  the  governor  of  your  stale  and 

n  'sV  Tav    iM  r/cr^^me  Thar^and  agonJ!  ^'^"^    ^'^'^  '"^P°^^  '''''"'  '^"^gests  a  program     ^  ^.^^,^  ^^^^^  legislators  at  your  state  capital. 

'       .;»nV.  !a  f  ^°'  ^'"^  "^^'''"S  of  a  safer  Amerlca."-James     ^^^^^^^    „„  immediate  passage  of  strong  and 

'"  '  reappraisals.  p   p^^^   editor.                                                                enlorceable  gun-control  measures. 

I  completelv  ;mree  with  Mr.  Fixx  and  Tlie  assaislnatlon  of  a  distinguished  figure          \-cxi.  lind  out  how  your  Congressional  and 

I  commend  him  for  this  fine  study.   As  high  in  public  :ile  rivets  the  horrlHed  atten-      senatorial  candidLitPs"sutnd  on  the  issue  of 

cpmrnrs  know    I  have  long  been  con-  ^l""  °^  ^'^e  entire  world  on  that  particular     gun.conirol  legislation.  (Jet  names  i.nd  ad- 

"  .  rJ^" ,.  iH-.  t»iU  vitnl  niiP<;tinn  of  vinlpnce  ^ct  of  violence  and  the  particular  people  im-      dresses  of  the  men  who  are  rtmnlng  l.;r  office 

cerned  with  this  Vital  question  01  \lOlence  ^.^.^^^^^^^^.  .„£ected  by  it.  But  our  sho.^k  and      ^^  yo„r  st.,ie  and  Cungres.Monal  cle<tions  in 

in  our  society.  concern  are  after  the  fact.  The  act  has  been     November.    Write    them,    asking    lor    their 

In    1964    I    released    a    Juvenile    De-  committed.  There  is  nothing  we  can  do  about     stand.s   on   gun-control   legislation.   If   their 

linquency    Subcommittee    report    which  it  except  grieve.  Yet  for  every  killing  of  a     answers  are  evasive  or  unsaii&f.ictory.  wTlte 

revealed  the  details  of  a  thorough  and  president  Kennedy  or  a  Doctor  King  or  a  Sen-      ^nd  inform  them  that  you  do  not  intend  to 

cxteil'iive  Subcommitte  study  of  violence  itor  Kennedy,  there  are  thousands  of  daily      gjve  them  vour  vote  in  the  coming  elections 

and  .sex  on  television.  This  study  pointed  acts  of  violence  in  every  section  of  America,     .^nd  state  flatly  why. 

Gilt  that  televised  violence  can  and  does  f"^  ^1»^««  ^^'^  "■'''  •'"'»  "^"^^  ^^^  responsi-        Qn  the  private  level,  you  can  help  begin 

1,   v«     v«vv     .iPviniK;     pffpots     iinon     our  '^'''^^■-                                                                             to  disarm  America  by  encouraging  members 

ha\e     veiy     senous     enects     upon     oui  we  can  begin  by  facing  the  app.^lling  facts     of   vour  lamllv  who   own   hrearms   to   go  at 

cllildren.  about  the  violence  that  has  become  part  of      o^ce  to  their  local  police  stations  and  regis- 

It  was  my  hope  at  the  time  this  study  ^^.^^  fabric  of  American  life.                                     ter  them— or.  better  yet,  dispose  of   them, 

was  released  that  it  would  bring  pres-  First,  we  can  face  the  fact  of  crime,  the     Encoiu-age  your  friends  and  neighbors  to  take 

sui'e   to  bear  upon   all   of   the  networks,  nation's   number-one   concern.   McCaU's   re-      similar  actions. 

and  the  Federal  Communications  Com-  searchers,  in  analyzing  FBI  statistics  gath-         now  look  again  at  the  crime  statistics  for 

mission  to  clean  up  television  programs,  ered  from  police  departments  in  the  nation's     last  year.  Note  that  there  was  a  12  percent 

Tli'i<;  has  worked  to  a  degree   and  at  the  cities  and  towns  during   1967,  found  there     increase  in  murders.  At  this  rate,  by  the  time 

nretnfthne    these    programs    do    not  ^^^^  '^^^^  ^  fearsome  increase  In  all  types  of     a  flve-year-old  child  becomes  fifteen,  there 

piesent    time    tnese    piogiams    ao    not  ^^^.                                                                                ^  approximately   34,500   murders   per 

contain  as  much  sex  and  violence  as  they  Miirdcrs  il967)                             yeaj 

did  prior  to  the  1964  study.  I  am,  how-     .^,^^^^1    j^^^^ders  - —  -        12.350         Americans  can  no  longer  remain  bystand- 

ever,  still  not  satisfied  with  the  content  Murdered     by    handgun     (per-                         ers.  There  are  many  ways  you  can  help  the 

of  these  programs  and  will  continue  to  cent)    -   ■**      law-enforcement   agencies   in   your   town   or 

do  all  in  my  power  to  see  that  they  are  Murdered  by' rlfle   (percent)  _.-                  7      city.  Tlie  National  Council  of  Women,  after 

further  improved.  Murdered     by     shotgun     (per-                       exhaustive  studies  of  how  citizens  can  com- 

As  a  part  of  our  continuing  study  of  cent)    — -  9     ^^''"'^'^^  "t^^  T'^  °^  "^^^  ^^Z'^^^rt"^^ 

violence  in  the  mass  media,   I  recently  Murdered  by  knife  (percent)—                23     agencies,  has  drawn  up  the  following  check- 

had  occasion  to  see  an  advertising  pro-  ^^Othe;  ^^erpTeVrouV  yVaV  (pVr:                       "l.'StTcUlzen  information  centers,  and 

motional     preview     of     the     full-length  ^^^^^  12     convene  educational  meetings  to  launch  local 

movie  "Stranger  in  Town."  This  was  a  c^wous  crimes  (1967)                        citizen  compaigns. 

.series  of  scenes  from  this  motion  pic-  i^enous  c-ni.c*  y                                  ^  ^^^^  ^  ensure  better  lighting  on  the 

ture  that  were,  to  put  it  frankly,  sadistic.  Robberies    ----------;;;;--::—      '^*'   37     streets  and  in  the  parks. 

bl-utal,   and  shocking.   In  my  judgment,  „  J'l"7es%oi^  tted  S  guns" '         50,  000          3.  Become  informed  about  the  quality  of 

films    of    this    type    constitute    a    most  A^^^'l^ted   ^ult                 -     --       250  344     preventive  services  at  the  community  level, 

serious  threat  to  the  welfare  of  our  chil-  Sase  over  1 966   (percent) ....                 8     and  become  involved  in  their  '-P--^ent. 

dren  and  our  Nation.  This  is  the  type  Aggravated      assault     committed                           4.  Be  sure  there  are  job-referral  and  pUce- 

of  film  which  I  hope  we  can  finally. and       ^lith  gi.ns - --       50.068     Zf^lTu^l^'io^^^^-^'^^^^^^el 

cSS     ""°"                    "'  rrla\?:veVr966-(p;;centr.::::     •        •    16          ^-  enquire  into  and  ..sit  detention  homes, 

screens.                                       ,  .  ^  ^         ,  t  irrenv  S50  and  over                       1. 028, 100     juvenile    courts,    and    children    and    famil> 

Another  area  of  study,  which  has  also  \ll].lll^  *,.„  jgee  (percent)  I6  courts  to  see  where  you  as  a  volunteer  are 
been  motivated  by  our  desire  to  eradicate  ^^^^.^  thefts  .  -  -  640, 400  needed.  Volunteer  your  skills  as  as  seam- 
violence  from  the  American  scene,  is  my      Increase  over"  1966  (percent) 17      stress,  artist,  typist,  knitter,  flower  arranger. 

7 -vear  battle  to  enact  Strict  Federal  fire-     Forcible  rapes 27,609     recreational  worker,  etc. 

aiins  control  legislation.  This  cherished     increase  over  1966  (percent) 9        a.  serve  on  juries. 

goal,  fortunately,  is  about  to  be  realized.  Rapes  committed  by  persons  un-                            7.  Be  concerned  with  the  kind  of  laws  that 

buai,  luiLuiiauvij,  *o             ^    .    ,            .   .  ripr  titrp  9^                                                15.000     are  nassed    and  act  at  the  communltv  level 

McCall's  study  will  certamly  assist  us  ^rf^es  confuted  bVchirdrVnun:                           to  eUmfnaie  Unenforceable  laws. 

toward  these  goals.  ^^j.  ,,,  through  17 1,611.832         s    Make    sure    women    are    appointed    to 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  this  splendid  „,.,ho«  or,H  cprtmiK     boards  of  local  and  state  penal  and  correc- 

Study  to  my  colleagues  and  ask  unani-  .^"^^  *^t>,'ir^f,n.  weTe  used   in  his  June     tlve  institutions. 

mous  consent  that  the  full  text  of  the     ^^'^:^S,'^S^J'^^.ZZrl\fJi:SL'^^         9.  Encourage   women   to   ser.e   on    police 
article    appear    in    the    Record    at    this     jo^nson  said   that  everv   year  two  million     forces. 

point.  guns  are  bought  by  civilians,  -mis  Indicates          10.  Be  sure  that  '^^•'"'"^  P/,^,Tf^^  "f  "^" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  that  over  the  past  ten  years  at  least  twenty  equally  for  the  P^f  =  ^'^''=*,^/f/^^' j.^"^- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,     million  guns  have  been  sold  and  are  now  in     to  establish  dual  standards  of  law  enforce 

as  follows :  ^^e    hands    of    American    civilians.    It    also     ment. 
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July  19,  I9i;s 


iHenatlon  between 


11.  Work  to  combat  the 
Negroes  and  police. 

12.  Work  to  Improve  r; 

13.  Hold   elect<«d   official 
the  efficiency  and  perf 
force. 

14.  Help  to  change  the 
commrinlty  toward  corr^ 
that  there  will  be  accep 
portance  and  of  their  wort! 

15.  Educate  young  peep 
enforcement,  crime,  and  ti 
bllitles. 

16.  Work   toward   the  ei 
social  conditions  that  IndilCe  crime:   volun- 
teer to  assist  In  existing  sdtlal  agencies 

A  Gallup  poll,  conductecl 
Kennedy  was  shot,  asked, 
you  think  should  be  taken 
violence  In  the  future?"  In 
tlonlng  the  need  for  gun-iontrol  laws,  the 
respondents  stressed  the  net  fd  for  "removing 
programs  of  violence  from 

For  those  who  are  unawire  of  the  extent 
of  violence  on  television,  our  rsearchers  ana 
lyzed  the  television  listing^ 
vised  movies.  In  the  New 
TV  Guide  for  the  weeks  of  d^ne  2  ( the  week 
Senator  Kennedy  was  assastlnated)  as  well 
as  the  w'eek  immediately  following  his  death 
(Jxme  9 J. "Here  Is  what  the  '  found 

WEEK  OF  JUNE  2,  1968.  6  P|(l    TO  1  AM. 


relations, 
accountable   for 
nee  of  the  police 

moephere  In  the 

tlon    services    so 

ce  of  their  Im- 

about  law,   law 
Ir  civic  responsl- 

kdlcatlon    of   the 


the  day  Senator 
"What  steps  do 
to  prevent  such 
Iddltlon  to  men- 


Tota 


On  ^   urs) 


We5fern5 

Horror,  mystery,  suspense 

Spy 

Crime  (detective,  courtroom, 

etc)  . 

War.  adventure        

News  coverage  of  war.  violence 
Other 

Total 


WEEK  OF  JUNE  9,  1968,  6  P. 


Total  Ime 
(in  h  irs) 


Westerns 

Horror,  mystery,  suspense 

Spy  --- 

Crime  (detective,  courtroom, 

etc) 

War.  adventure 

News  coverage  ol  war,  violence. 
Other 


Total. 


Our  researchers  also  lookq  I  Into  the  mat- 
ter of  prizefights  on  televlsll  n.  They  discov- 
ered that  the  total  number  ol  families  watch- 
ing men  Inflict  bloody  Injuries  on  one  an- 
other In  the  four  most  receJ  t  major  profes- 
sional bouts  on  TV  came  U  an  astounding 
33.081.400. 

How.  then,  can  such  television  programs 
be  eliminated?  As  McCall's  suggested  last 
month,   you  can  do  much   tj^ward  this  end. 


If   even   half  of  our   fifteen 


readers  will  take  the  folio)  ring  steps,  the 
major  TV  networks  will  sooq  be  faced  by  an 
irresistible  argument  for  dis|  ontinuing  pro- 
grams of  violence: 

1.  Keep  track  of  all  progrjims  of  violence 
(Including  movies)  that  youl  selieve  have  an 
unsettling  or  brutalizing  ej  rect  on  young 
people.  Note  the  networks  ^  which  these 
programs  are  shown. 

2.  Write  to  the  president  dlr  each  network 
(see  note),  listing  objectlona  le  programs  by 
title  and  asking  that  they  te  replaced  by 
other  fare.  | 

3.  Keep  up  this  activity  f*  an  Indefinite 
period.  | 

McCall's  attempted,  unsucJ  MsfuIIy,  to  ob- 
tain statistics  on  the  numbe^  of  violent  mo- 
tion pictures  that  were  reledjed  to  theaters 


ime 


Percent  ol 
an  time 


14 

19 


17 

19 

24 

9 

110 


1.  TO  1  AM. 


6 
8 
3 

7 
8 

10 
4 

46 


Percent  ol 
air  time 


18 

26 

4 

12 

49 

30 

5 


7 
11 
2 

5 

20 
12 
2 


144 


59 


million  women 


around  the  country  last  year) 


existed,  nor  was  It  possible  f<j  r  our  research 


No  breakdown 


ers  6o  persuade  the  individual  motlon-plc- 
tiu-e  companies  to  provide  such  breakdowns, 
together  with  attendance  figures.  Nonethe- 
less, it  is  painfully  obvious  to  anyone  who 
merely  reads  the  advertisements  and  reviews 
that  violence  in  movies  Is  on  the  Increase. 
Last  month,  we  suggested  that  you  com- 
pile your  personal  list  of  objectionable 
movies  and  send  it  to  Mr.  Jack  ValenU,  Pres- 
ident, Motion  Picture  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc.,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10036,  asking  him  to  register  your  objections 
with  the  motion-picture  executives  respon- 
sible for  each  of  the  films  on  your  list.  Keep 
this  up  for  a  month  or  two,  and  encourage 
your  neighbors  to  do  the  same. 

A  second  effective  way  to  cut  down  on  the 
showing  of  violent  films  is  to  find  out  the 
names  of  the  owners  of  your  local  theaters 
and  drlve-lns.  Each  time  a  violent  movie  is 
being  played  In  one  of  these  houses,  write 
the  owner  and  Inform  him  of  your  family's 
Intent  to  boycott  It.  Your  local  exhibitor  will 
feel  the  effect  of  a  community  boycott  and 
win  eventually  request  his  national  distribu- 
tion agency  to  offer  him  a  wider  selection  of 
aims,  including  nonviolent  ones. 

There  Is  much  evidence  of  the  damaging 
effect  of  violent  toys  on  the  development  of 
a  child's  personality.  It  Is  widely  believed 
that  the  boy  who  has  played  with  knives  and 
guns  and  rockets  and  Jets  as  a  youngster  Is 
quite  likely  to  think  of  war  and  violence  as 
an  extension  of  his  childhood  activities. 

(Note.— NBC:  Mr.  Robert  Sarnoff,  Presi- 
dent. Radio  Corporation  of  America,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  NY    10020 

(ABC:  Mr.  Leonard  H.  Qoldenson,  Presi- 
dent The  American  Broadcasting  Co..  Inc., 
:3?0  Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York,  N  Y 
10019 

(CBS:  Dr.  Frank  Stanton.  President,  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System,  Inc..  51  West 
52nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019) 

McCall's  found  most  top  manufacturers 
reluctant  to  give  figures  on  the  number  of 
warlike  toys  manufactured  and  sold  every 
year:  but  we  were  able  to  get  an  estimate 
on  the  annual  sale  of  toy  guns.  It  comes  to 
$130,000,000. 

An  Increasing  number  of  manufacturers 
are  offering  constructive,  creative  toys  and 
playthings,  available  almost  everywhere.  En- 
courage these  manufacturers  by  buying  their 
products,  and  discourage  those  who  sell  guns, 
rockets.  Vietnamese  planes  shot  full  of  holes, 
and  other  toy  replicas  of  the  machines  of 
war — by  not  buying. 

Even  books  are  contributing  to  today's 
dangerous  climate,  as  an  analysis  of  the  book 
listings  for  the  year  1967  in  Publishers' 
Weekly,  the  Industry's  leading  trade  publi- 
cation. Indicates. 

BOOKS  PUBLISHED  IN  1%7 


Violent 


Percent 


Fiction 226  ol  699... 

Mystery,  suspense 228  ol  252 

Nonliction •?47  ol  I  211 

Children's  books 59  o(  279 

Total .....  860  012,441. 


33 
90 
29 
21 
36 


One    hopeful    footnote:    Of    the    twenty 

best-selling  books  In  the  same  year,  not 
one  could  be  described  as  exploiting  violence. 
Possibly  this  will  help  convince  thoughtful 
publishers  that  there  are  more  salable  sub- 
jects  than  murder  and  mayhem. 

June  7,  as  the  body  of  Senator  Kennedy 
lay  In  state  at  Saint  Patrick's  Cathedral  In 
New  York  City,  almost  a  million  men,  wom- 
en, and  children  stood  In  line  for  an  aver- 
age of  six  hours.  They  stood  patiently, 
peacefully.  In  ninety-degree  heat,  waiting  to 
enter  the  cathedral — bec.iuse  they  cared. 

Now,  If  this  concerned  million  and  tens 
of  millions  more,  will  only  care  enough  to 
perform  some  responsible  public  act  of  pro- 
test, we  believe  America  will  have  begun  to 
find  Its  answer  to  violence. 

— Mart  Kersey  Harvey. 


STATEMENT  IN  SUPPORT  OP  THE 
CONFIRMATION  OF  THE  NOMINA- 
TION OP  JUDGE  THORNBERRY  ^S 
SUPREME   COURT   JUDGE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  support  with  great  pleasure  the  Presi- 
dent's nomination  of  Judge  Thornbeiry 
to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  U  .S. 
Supreme  Court.  This  is  a  promotion  witli- 
in  the  judicial  system  and  Judge  Thorn- 
berry's  great  legal  experience  gives  liiiii 
outstanding  qualifications.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  Law  School  and  as  a 
U.S.  district  and  circuit  court  jud'.;t', 
his  record  shows  him  to  be  a  man  of 
great  ability  and  solid  judgment.  A.'^  ,i 
former  Representative,  Judge  Thornber- 
ry  has  also  dealt  with  the  area  of  law 
formulation  and  intent. 

Whether  as  a  Representative  or  in  his 
position  as  Federal  district  and  then  a.s 
circuit  judge,  we  have  all  seen  Jud-o 
Thornberry  act  with  i-estraint.  with 
moderation,  and  yet  with  compa.ssi(m 
and  understanding  toward  the  serioii.s 
problems  facing  this  country.  Whpth.r 
serving  in  the  legislative  or  judicial 
branch  of  Government,  he  is  not  afiaui 
to  act.  He  realizes  that  no  part  of  our 
government  can  Insulate  itself  from  con- 
troversial issues.  As  a  circuit  judge.  Mi 
Thornberry  has  played  a  part  in  signil;- 
cant  constitutional  decisions  affectlnu  ,i 
number  of  our  basic  freedoms.  The.'-f 
same  basic  freedoms  are  destined  to  re- 
main a  very  significant  area  for  Supreme 
Court  rulings. 

Although  Judge  Thornberry 's  exper.- 
ence  eminently  qualifies  him  "to  join  IIk' 
select  group  of  Judges  privileged  to  sit  on 
the  highest  court  in  the  land.  I  am  sup- 
porting Judge  Thornberry  for  personal  as 
well  as  professional  reasons.  I  knew 
Homer  Thornberry  while  he  was  workiii 
his  way  through  the  University  of  Texas 
Law  School  as  a  chief  deputy  sheriff  o; 
Travis  County,  at  Austin.  Tex.,  while  I 
was  a  State  district  judge,  serving  in  the 
same  courthouse  with  him.  And  I 
watched  him  go  after  graduation  into 
the  State  Legislature  of  Texas.  After  "> 
years  in  the  legislature,  he  became  ai. 
able  and  efllcient  prosecuting  district  at- 
torney in  Austin  before  he  entered  tli'j 
Navy  in  World  War  n.  After  4  years  in 
the  Navy  he  returned  as  a  commissioned 
oflQcer,  and  served  as  mayor  pro  tempoie 
of  the  city  of  Austin  before  he  started 
his  national  career  by  being  elected  lo 
Congress  in  1948. 

As  a  friend  and  fellow  Texan,  I  have 
watched  Judge  Thornberry  grow  and 
season  as  all  of  us  hope  .to  do.  He  is  a 
man  with  a  very,  very  broad  background 
in  public  service  in  executive,  legislativp, 
and  judicial  capacities.  He  has  filled  all 
of  them  with  distinction,  but  if  I  had  to 
pick  out  one  characteristic  of  Justice 
Thornberry.  I  would  say  that  his  hall- 
mark is  what  laymen  call  horsesense, 
and  the  lawyers  call  sound  judgment. 

Mr  President.  I  have  recently  received 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Chief  Judge  John 
R.  Brown,  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  oi 
Appeals,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  As  chief 
judge  of  the  court  of  which  Judtre 
Thornberry  sen-ed  for  3  years.  Judge 
Brown  is  in  a  unique  position  to  asse.ss 
Judge  Thornbcrry's  abilities  and  capabil- 
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itles  as  a  potential  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice I  have  not  foimd  more  eloquent  tes- 
timony in  behalf  of  Judge  Thornberry  or 
any  other  judicial  appointee  by  a  more 
qualified  man.  Chief  Judge  Brown's  letter 
IS  more  than  a  testimonial  to  Judge 
Thornberry.  In  a  broader  sense,  it  nar- 
rates in  a  superb  way  the  qualifications 
we  would  look  for  in  hunting  a  superior 
judge.  The  letter  is  both  a  testimonial  to 
Judge  Thornberrj-  and  an  eloquent  testi- 
monial of  the  wisdom,  perception,  and 
breadth  of  judicial  understanding  of  the 
extremely  able  and  gifted  chief  judge 
who  wrote  it.  Because  the  committee  is 
now  considering  Judge  Tliornberr>''s 
qualifications  and  abilities.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Judge  Brown's  letter 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

F^FTH  CiRCirrr. 

U  S.  COtJRT  OF  APPEALS, 

July  10, 1968. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland. 

CUairman.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 
My  Dear  Senator  Eastland:  It  is  my  privi- 
lege to  affirm  to  you,  your  fellow  committee 
members,  and  to  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  my 
hlerh  esteem  for  the  professional.  Judicial 
qualifications  of  Judge  Homer  Thornberr>'. 
nominated  to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

\s  you  know,  Judge  Thornberry  came  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  in 
JiUy  of  1965.  He  has  thus  served  with  us 
through  three  full  court  years  (1965-66; 
1966-67:  1967-68). 

Both  as  one  of  his  associate  Judges  and 
-.inw  (since  July  17,  1967)  as  the  Chief  Judge, 
I  know  intimately  and  firsthand  the  tremen- 
dous talents  of  this  dedicated  public  servant. 
He  Is  a  vigorous.  Industrious  worker.  He 
has  more  than  carried  his  full  share  enthu- 
si.-istloally  and  without  shirking.  This  is  a 
real  tribute  in  view  of  the  explosive  growth 
of  our  docket  In  these  few  three  years  ( 1079 
filings  in  1965-66  and  1340  In  the  year  Just 
closed).  But  mdustry.  putting  in  the  hours 
of  struggle,  is  not  enough.  A  Judge  now  must 
be  an  effective  worker.  Judge  Thornberry  is 
blessed  with  this  capacity  and  this  Includes 
;.  number  of  skills.  One  is  a  capacity  to  make 
up  his  mind.  Closely  akin  is  the  capacity— 
o'Ace  a  decision  has  been  reached  by  an  open- 
:nlnded  consideration  of  the  problem  and  the 
contrary  views  of  others — to  adhere  to  a  de- 
:ennlnation  once  made.  This  is  an  absence 
■jf  that  trait  so  unfortunate  In  a  Judge  who 
suffers  from  the  torment  of  vacillation. 

Next,  he  has  the  capacity  to  write  and  write 
•  flectively.  This  is,  finally,  the  test  for  an 
Appellate  Judge.  His  opinions  arc  pieces  of 
t.xcellent  professional  craftsmanship,  reveal- 
ing organized  thinking,  analysis,  discussion 
.ind  decision.  They  bear  the  mark  of  high  lit- 
erary quality  and  a  style  that  is  both  readable 
and  "understandable.  He  writes  nor  only  effec- 
tively, but  with  productive  dispatch  so  that 
he  makes  a  continuous  current  contribution 
to  the  output  of  our  Court  (over  1000  opin- 
ions this  year) .  In  volume  of  work  done,  opin- 
ions written,  his  output  Is  at  or  near  the  top. 
Fortunately,  too,  these  capacities  are  cath- 
olic in  nature,  free  of  parochialism,  either 
2;eographlc,  economic  or  In  specliillzed  fields 
of  the  law.  He  handles  and  wTltes  well,  and 
has  done  .so.  In  all  areas  of  the  law — criminal, 
civil,  state-oriented  diversity  problems  cover- 
ing the  whole  of  life's  experience  as  well  as 
federal  question  cases  Including,  of  course, 
the  ever  prevalent  cases  invoking  the  Federal 
Constitution.  Undoubtedly  his  long  experi- 
ence in  elective  ptibllc  life,  and  especially  in 
the  Congress,  has  given  him  both  breadth  of 
outlook  and  the  tools  of  understanding. 


To  the  work-a-day  problems  of  Judging 
as  such,  court  administration  is  now  more 
and  more  important.  The  bench,  the  Bar. 
the  cause  of  justice  needs  leadership  and 
action  in  this  field.  No  better  place  to  find 
such  leadership  than  on  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  could  ever  exist.  Judge 
Thornberry  has  unusual  talents  for  this  ac- 
tivity. He  has  handled,  with  great  efficiency, 
a  number  of  administrative  matters  dele- 
gated t«  him  by  me  as  Chief  Judge 

But  these  things — essential  as  they  are  to 
the  Judge,  and  especially  the  good  Judge— 
pertain  primarily  to  the  professional  crafts- 
manlike skills.  What  Is  more  vitiil  is  su- 
perior intelligence,  wisdom.  Judgment,  a 
disposition  to  hear,  consider,  weigh,  with  a 
mind  as  open  and  &b  free  of  predilection  ;is 
possible  for  human  beings,  and  then  make  a 
decision.  He  has  these  qualities  In  great 
store.  He  would,  of  courpe,  be  the  first  to 
deny  this.  And  this  highlights  another  qual- 
ity— now  so  rare — a  genuine  humility,  a 
modest  disclaimer  which  undoubtedly  leads 
him  lo  leave  nothing  undone  In  work,  study, 
research  and  hammering  out  the  finished 
product  to  assure  himself  of  the  right  de- 
cision as  he  sees  it. 

Although,  as  Chief  Judge.  I  would  not  con- 
sider that  I  have  a  right  to  speak  for  the 
Court  itself,  or  to  bind  even  the  Judges  as 
members  thereof,  to  a  matter  of  this  kind. 
I  know  from  the  close  association  we  all 
have  and  the  extended  discussions  we  have 
had  among -ourselves  since  the  President  sent 
Judge  Thornberry's  nomination  to  the  Sen- 
ate, that  all  share  these  views  which  I  have 
tried  to  express.  To  a  man,  all  look  upon 
Judge  Thornberry  as  an  able,  energetic  and 
conscientious  person  having  exceptional  tal- 
ents as  a  Judge  which  he  has  demonstrated 
in  his  service  with  us.  We  will  miss  him 
sorelv  on  the  Fifth  Circuit,  but  we  know 
that."  with  all  of  these  qualities.  lx)th  as  a 
man  and  as  a  Judge,  he  would  make  a  dis- 
tinguished Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

I  am  taking  the  Uberty  of  sending  copies 
of  this  letter  to  your  distinguished  associ- 
ates on  the  Conunlttee   and  to  my  fellow 
Texans.  Senators  Yarborough  and  Tower. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  R.  Brown. 

Chief  Judge, 
Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 


NEW  ENGLAND  GOVERNORS  CALL 
FOR  STUDY  OF  REGION'S  HIGH 
ELECTRICITY  RATES 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  its 
constant  .support  of  continuing  appro- 
priations for  the  planning  and  the  con- 
sti-uction  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  hydro- 
electric project  on  the  St.  John  River  in 
northern  Maine,  the  Senate  has  recog- 
nized the  seriousness  of  New  England's 
high  electric  rates  and  has  acknowledged 
that  something  must  be  done  to  change 
this  pattern.  The  Senate  has  not  been 
alone.  Public  and  private  citizens 
throughout  New  England  have  felt  these 
costs  most  immediately  and  have  urged 
effective  action. 

Finding  that  "New  England  electric 
consumers,  residential,  commercial  and 
industrial,  pay  the  highest  rates  in  the 
continental  United  States  for  their  elec- 
tricity and  that  this  high  cost  of  power  is 
an  obvious  detriment  to  our  region's  pros- 
perity and  continued  economic  develop- 
ment," the  New  England  Governors 
Conference  recently  called  for  a  6- 
month  study  of  the  electric  industry  in 
New  England.  In  their  most  recent  meet- 
ing, held  in  Stowe.  Vt.,  the  Governors 
of  all  six  States  recognized  the  impor- 


tance of  finding — once  and  for  all— the 
causes  of  these  rates  and  what  can  be 
done  to  lower  them. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  findings  of  this 
study  will  support  the  importance  of  the 
construction  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  hy- 
droelectric facility.  Our  region  can  no 
loiiger  afford  to  handicap  the  welfare  of 
its  citizens  and  the  development  of  its 
industries  by  tolerating  such  high  power 
costs. 

So  that  Senators  may  more  closely 
examine  the  feelings  of  the  six  Gover- 
nors of  the  New  England  States  in  this 
regard.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  relevant  articles  from  the  June  29 
issue  of  the  Burlington.  Vt.,  Free  Press 
and  the  Barre-Montpeller,  Vt.,  Times- 
Ai-gus  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  June 

29,  1968) 

Chief  Executives  Request  New  England 

Power  Study 
Stowe.- — A  call   for   a   massive,   six-month 
study  of  the  electric  industry  in  New  Eng- 
land was  sounded  here  Friday  by  the  gc\er- 
nors  of  the  six  states  in  the  region. 

The  New  England  Governors  Conference 
also  approved  of  companion  action  designed 
to  monitor  the  impact  of  new  nuclear  power 
plants  on  the  region's  environment,  partic- 
ularly Its  waters. 

In  a  formal  resolution  sponsored  by  Ver- 
mont Gov.  Hoff.  the  Governors  Conference 
noted  that  the  power  rates  in  the  region  are 
the  highest  in  tne  nation  and  that  those  high 
rates  are  "an  obvious  detriment  to  our  re- 
gion's prosperity  and  its  continued  economic 
development." 

The  resolution  called  for  an  armistice  in 
the  running  battle  between  public  and  pri- 
vate power  advocates  and  said  the  goal  must 
be  improved  planning  and  lower  rates. 

The  study  will  be  undertaken  in  coopera- 
tion with  tlie  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
New  England  River  Basins  Commission,  the 
New  England  Conference  of  Public  Utilities 
Commissioners  and  the  Electric  Coordinating 
Council  of  New  England,  which  is  the  infor- 
mation and  lobbying  agency  lor  the  private 
power  companies. 

Hoff,  who  is  chairman  of  the  New  England 
Governors  Conference,  has  long  led  the  effort 
to  get  lower  power  rates  in  the  region. 

His  proposal  for  a  broad  study  of  the  elec- 
tric power  industry  in  New  England  came  in 
response  to  a  suggestion  made  by  his  old 
friend,  Charles  R.  Ross,  a  member  of  the  PPC 
and  former  chairman  of  the  Vermont  Public 
Service  Board. 

In  a  recent  FPC  decision.  Ross  urged  the 
New  England  governors  and  their  regulatory 
agency  officials  to  request  the  FPC  to  embark 
on  a  comprehensive  survey  of  New  England's 
power  svstem. 

Ross  "said  the  PPC  was  unable  to  Initiate 
such  an  inquiry  on  its  own,  but  could  move 
into  the  region  .it  the  request  of  the  states. 
The  survev  will  be  designed  to  explore: 
Integration  of  the  "small  and  fragmented" 
p.iiwer  svstems  in  New  England. 

The  Impact  of  current  Indvistry  expansion 
plans  on  power  costs. 

Coordination  of  river  basin  development  In 
conjunction  with  a  "more  economic  electric 
bulk  power  supply." 

.Steps  to  help  the  private  power  companies 
lower  costs. 

The  potentl.il  role  of  out-of-state  power 
development  projects,  such  as  New  York 
State's  new  venture  Into  nuclear  power  de- 
velopment, in  meeting  New  England's  power 

needs 

The  New  England  River  Basins  Commis- 
sions also  told  the  governors  it  hiis  a  task 
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[Prom    the    Barre-Montpell  ir    (Vt. 
Argus,  June  29,  ^68] 

Plan  Study:    Northeast  (  ^vernors  Talk 
Power   Cost  i 

Stowe.— The  New  Englnii  1  governors  Fri- 
day initiated  a  broadbnsed  study  into  the 
high   power   rates   of   the   r   jlon    because   It 

ous   detriment" 


found    them   to   be   an   ''ob 
for   future   prosperity. 

Gov.   Philip   H.   Horr   call 

England  Regional  Commissi  ..  .„  „.„, 

the  Federal  Power  Commlss  m  to  undert.ike 
the   six-month   probe. 

Also  to  be  included   in   t  le  Investigation 
will  be  the  New  England  R;         ~     " 

mls.sicn,   the  New  England  ^ „ ^ 

Commissioners  and   the  Ele   trie  Coordlnat 
Ing  Council  of  New  Englanc 

The   coordinating  council    is   tlie   arm   of 
the  New  England  private  pc  ,'cr  Industry. 


The     governors     found 
England      electric      consum 
commercial  and  Industrial, 
rates  in.fihe  continental  U 


thetr  electricity  and  this  hi(  i  cost  of  power 


is  an  obvious  detriment  to  o 


d   for   the   New 
in  to  work  with 


lat 
■s, 


the     "New 
residontliil, 
>ay  the  highest 
Ued  States  for 


r  region's  pros- 


perity   and    continued    eco  omlc    develop 
ment." 

This  finding  on  part  of  t  le  chief  execu- 
tives i.-!  calcul.Tted  to  give  th  Federal  Power 
Commission  the  authority  ^  look  Into  the 
New  EngUind  region 

The  PPC  found  in  Its  moniunental  federal 
power  survey  of  1964.  that  t 
Power  rates  should  decrease 
1980 

Hoff  and  his  old  friend, 
of  Vermont,  a  member  of  thi 
Commission,   have   long   bei 
lower  regional  rates. 

Ross,  who  will  be  leaving 
soon  suggested  the  FPC  stui 
on   the   Northfleld  Mountaii 
/•      case. 

Hoflf  picked  up  the  sugg( 
able  to  get  the  other  Ave  gi 
him. 

The  governors  met  In  a  prl' 
Thursday   night   before   the  _-— .^   ^..^o^v^,,. 
where   the  decisions  are  usi  illy  hammered 
out. 

Until  recently  the  souther  New  England 
governors  haven't  been  as  nthusiastic  as 
Hofr  in  pushing  the  prlvai  »  power  com- 
panies, which  dominate  the  Bglon.  for  low- 
er rates. 

However  Hoff  has  been  Jolj  led  In  pushing 
the  utilities  by  Maine's  Di  mocratlc  Gov. 
Kenneth  M.  Curtis.  f 

The  probe  into  the  regions  power  cost 
will  study  If  the  small  Ne\  England  sys- 
tems couldn't  be  Integrated  n  order  to  get 
lower  costs. 

There   has   been   by   the   i  -Ivate   utilities 
work    toward    that    dlrectloi      ~ 
move  Is  the  proposal  to  merg 
England    electrical   companie 
The  Investigation  into  the 


e  New  England 
40  percent  by 

Iharles  R.  Ross 

Federal  Power 

agitating    for 

|he  commission 

in  a  decision 

power  project 

fetlon   and   was 
pernors  to  Join 

ite  meeting  on 
)ubllc   session. 


The    biggest 
three  big  New 
Into   one. 
region's  power 


rates  will  also  Include  the  ei  :pansion  plans 
of  the  private  utilities:  thd  use  of  other 
agencies  to  help  In  the  develo  ment  of  power 
supplies  and  what  should  tli  f  public  agen- 
cies be  doing  in  order  to  h(  Ip  the  private 
power  Industry  to  get  lower  i  ites. 

Also  the  study  committee]  was  asked  to 
"determine  what  role  any  pu  He  power  gen- 
erating facility,  not  necesi  irily  In  New 
England,  could  play  In  efforts  o  secure  lower 
rates. 


EMERGENCY 
TERSHEDS 


HELPS 


TREATME  JT    OP   WA- 


PREVENT 


DAMAGE  FROM  WILD?  :RE 

Mr.    CHURCH.   Mr.    Prt  ident.    when 

Ire   destroys   the   protectl  e   vegetative 


cover  on  watersheds,  immediate  treat- 
ment is  needed  to  prevent  or  reduce  re- 
sultant flood  damage. 

During  the  past  12  months,  the  Forest 
Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture— together  with  other  Federal. 
State  and  local  agencies — has  applied 
such  emergency  treatment  to  more  thaii 
55,000  acres  on  a  burned  area  in  Idaho. 
The  expenditure  of  .about  $117,100  of 
flood  prevention  emergency  funds  as- 
sisted in  the  prevention  of  potential  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  downstream  damages 
and  alleviated  threats  to  life  and  prop- 
erty. 

Emergency  measures  applied  included 
aerial  grass-seeding  of  burned  areas  to 
establish  a  protective  plant  cover,  chan- 
nel clearing  and  stabilization  measures, 
and  emergency  treatment  of  roads  and 
fuel-breaks  to  prevent  erosion. 

These  emerKency  programs  are  co- 
operative ventures.  All  intei'ests  pool 
their  resourced  to  meet  a  common  threat. 
The  emergency  funds  are  often  only  a 
segment  of  the  total  contribution,  but  act 
as  a  mechanism  for  getting  emergency 
treatment  on  the  ground  quickly 
through  decisive  action  to  alleviate  the 
threatening  hazards. 

The  Sundance  fire  in  Boundary  and 
Bonner  Counties,  Idaho,  is  an  example  of 
a  fire  rehabilitation  effort  assisted  by 
flood  prevention  emergency  funds. 

The  Sundance  flre  in  August  1967 
burned  55,910  acres  of  mountainous  ter- 
rain with  steep  slopes  and  very  erosive 
soil.  Approximately  one-third  of  the  land 
is  under  national  foiest  jurisdiction  and 
the  remainder  in  State  and  private  own- 
ership. It  destroyed  the  protective  cover 
of  vegetation  which  has  prevented  soil 
erosion  on  the  area  and  subsequent  flood 
and  sediment  damage  to  the  area  below. 
The  burned  area  was  a  potential  flood, 
sediment  and  debris  source  area.  It  was 
a  threat  to  agricultural,  residential, 
commercial,  and  utility  property  located 
along  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Pack  River 
which  flows  into  Pend  Oreille  Lake,  and 
Ruby  and  Fall  Creeks  which  drain  into 
Deep  Creek  which  in  turn  flows  into  the 
Kootenai  River.  Lying  In  the  paths  of 
the  potential  floodwaters  and  debris  flows 
are  several  hundred  acres  of  cultivated 
land.  Irrigation  and  domestic  water  sup- 
ply systems,  sawmills,  bridges,  rural 
roads.  Federal  Highway  95,  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad  and  the  Spokane  In- 
ternational Railroad. 

The  replacement  cost  of  threatened 
highway  bridges  and  road  sections  was 
estimated  to  be  $260,000.  Annual  flood 
damages  to  agricultural  lands  along  the 
Pack  River  were  estimated  to  be  $10,000. 
Potential  damages  to  the  spawning 
areas  for  the  Kamloops  trout  were  not 
estimated.  However,  damages  to  this 
fishery  due  to  sedimentation  could  have 
been  so  high  as  to  create  a  long-lasting 
impact  on  the  multimillion-dollar  rec- 
reation Industry  in  northern  Idaho. 

Reports  and  plans  were  prepared  by 
field  personnel  of  the  Forest  Service  in 
cooperation  with  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service  and  the  State 
of  Idaho. 

The  total  cost  was  shared  as  follows: 
State  of  Idaho,  $112,800;  Forest  Service, 


$300,600;  flood  prevention  funds,  SI17. 
100. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
RESEARCH 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  an  article 
written  by  Orr  Kelly,  and  published  iri 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  July  I6, 
1968,  suggests  that  recent  congressional 
criticism  of  certain  Defense  Department 
research  was  based  merely  on  a  samplin:; 
of  certain  project  titles  which  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  inaccurate. 

Referring  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  John 
S.  Foster  before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Defense  Appropriations,  Mr.  Kelly 
discusses  the  problems  faced  by  Defense 
officials  in  explaining  titles  of  research 
programs  which  do  not  adequately  de- 
scribe the  subject  under  investigation,  in 
his  prepared  statement.  Dr.  Poster  told 
the  committee  to  be  cautious  in  making 
assimiptions  or  decisions  about  the  sig- 
nificance or  relevance  of  an  R.  &  D.  prot- 
ect when  you  know  only  the  project's 
title." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Entri- 
neering  has  taken  the  trouble  to  clarify 
the  matter  of  misleading  titles.  But  more 
important  is  the  question  of  research 
sponsorship,  management,  usefulness 
and  its  impact  on  policy. 

These  aspects  of  the  Defense  research 
effort  were  examined  most  carefully  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  witii 
Dr.  Foster  on  May  9,  1968.  His  testimonv, 
and  that  given  later  by  Adm.  Hyman 
Rlckover,  made  it  quite  clear  to  me  that 
the  manner  in  which  these  research  pro- 
grams are  carried  out  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  Much  more  is  involved  than  ii.- 
correct  titles. 

I  was  startled  to  hear,  for  example, 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  con- 
siders organizations  which  receive  almost 
all.  if  not  all.  their  ftmds  from  the  mil:- 
tar>'  to  be  private  institutions.  Thus  the 
salaries  and  expense  accounts  of  their 
senior  officials  are  beyond  public  scru- 
tiny. I  pointed  out  at  the  time  that  "any- 
time the  taxpayer  pays  85  percent,  you 
are  talking  mythology  when  you  say  it 
is  private.  It  may  be  secret,  but  it  is 
not  private  if  it  is  publicly  supported.' 
Tlie  Committee  on  Foreign  Relation.-. 
also  discovered  a  most  unusual  situation 
in  which  a  study  called  Pax  Americana 
exists  in  identical  classified  and  un- 
classified form.  Evidently,  the  unclassi- 
fied version  was  imknown  to  militar.\- 
oflicials  for  some  time  after  the  Pentagon 
placed  a  "secret"  label  on  its  copies.  I 
might  add  that  the  conclusions  of  thii 
study  contribute  little  to  our  knowledge 
of  international  affairs,  and  do  not 
justify  the  cost  of  S84.000. 

It  is  these  kinds  of  problems  that  have 
interested  me  and  my  colleagues.  Ni 
quick  assumptions  were  made  regarding 
any  specific  project  merely  by  looking 
at  the  names  given  to  them,  no  matter 
how  inaccurate  they  might  be. 

Orr  Kelly  is  correct  in  mentioning 
Senate  interest  and  concern:  but  the 
objective  is  to  assure  that  Federal  re- 
search fimds  are  spent  appropriately. 
Unfortunately,  this  has  not  always  been 
the  case  in  the  past. 
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Mr.  President,  without  objection.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  en- 
titled "Probing  Witchcraft.  Divers, 
Italian"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Probing  WrrcHCRAFT,  Divers,  Italian 

(By  Orr  Kelly) 

The    Defense    Department's    top    research 

man  has  finallv  figured  what  It  will  take  to 

get  some  of  his  Capitol  Hill  critics  off  his 

back:  a  good  headline  WTlter. 

Dr.  John  S.  Foster  Jr.,  director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering,  was  disturbed  re- 
cently when  the  staff  of  one  congressional 
committee  leafed  through  the  titles  of  some 
of  his  research  reports  and  come  up  with  a 
handful  of  doozies  like  these: 

■Upper  Limits  to  Safety  for  Primaquine  in 
Sensitive  Italians." 
"Cold  Adapation  of  Korean  Women  Divers." 
"Witchcraft.  Sorcery.  Magic  and  Other 
Psychological  Phenomena  in  the  Congo  and 
imphcatlons  for  Military  and  Paramilitary 
Operations." 

Every  year,  Foster  appears  before  several 
congressional  committees  and  reads  essen- 
tially the  same  testimony — a  thick  book  de- 
scribing the  department's  vast  research  op- 
eration— to  all  of  them. 

But  this  vear,  after  hearing  some  of  the 
criticism.  Foster  did  a  little  in-house  research 
and  added  a  whole  new  section  to  his  testi- 
mony to  explain  and  defend  some  of  his  ap- 
parently more  far-out  research  projects. 

He  told  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense Appropriations  that  a  check  of  titles 
for  research  projects  showed  "only  about  50- 
60  percent  of  the  titles  are  adequate,  and 
that  aboxit  10-15  percent  of  the  titles  are 
completely  nondescrlptive." 

He  even  came  up  with  a  little  lulu  his  crit- 
ics had  missed. 

"One  title  that  might  amuse  you,  for  ex- 
.<mple."  he  told  the  committee.  'Is  'Surface 
Waves  on  Symmetrical  Three-Uiver  Sand- 
wiches.' " 

He  went  on  to  explain  the  subject  under 
study  was  not  pastrami  and  cheese  on  a 
double-twisted  roll  but  a  "basic  phenomenon 
in  the  Integrated  solid-state  circuitry  re- 
quired for  advanced  computers  and  for  much 
advanced    electronic    equipment." 

His  explanations  of  other  reports  singled 
out  by  his  critic*  also  suggested  that  the 
problems  lay  more  in  the  titles  than  in  the 
reports  themselves. 

The  study  on  sensitive  Italians  was  under- 
taken, he  explained,  because  many  dark- 
complexioned  people  got  a  bad  reaction  from 
antlmalaria  drugs.  The  study  was  carried  on 
in  Italy,  he  said,  because  there  is  a  pood  re- 
search center  in  Genoa  and  a  lot  of  Italians. 
TTie  Korean  women  divers  are  able  to  tol- 
erate 50-degree  water — "the  most  severe  cold 
exposure  that  humans  are  known  to  endure 
voluntarily."  The  $25,000  research  project 
could  help  improve  the  Navy's  ability  to  op- 
erate effectivelv  under  water. 

The  witchcra'ft  study — which  Foster  said  Is 
"rapidly  becoming  our  most  famous" — was 
requested  by  the  Army  because  "senior  mili- 
tary officers  have  reported  many  Instances  of 
deahng  with  military  situations  in  developing 
nations  where  witchcraft,  sorcery  and  magic 
nave  played  a  significant  role." 

One  man-week  of  work  was  devoted  to  the 
report,  which  simply  pulled  together  Infor- 
mation already  available,  and  It  cost  only  $522 
Foster  said. 

"Critics  of  this  modest,  operationally  re- 
quested effort  are  badly  mistaken,"  he  added. 
Foster  also  dipped  back  into  history  to 
?how  that  other  researches  have  also  had  title 
problems.  In  1941.  he  said,  Norbert  Weiner 
wTote  a  paper  with  the  title  of  "Extrapola- 
tion. Interpolation  and  Smoothing  of  Sta- 
tlonarv  Time  Series ' — a  paper  which  led  to 
the  development  of  the  science  of  cybernetics 
and  the  whole  computer  field. 


The  trouble  with  the  title  problem,  as  far 
as  Foster  Is  concerned,  is  that  It  has  focused 
attention  on  a  very  tiny  part  of  his  research 
program — giving  the  impression  that  much  of 
the  research  the  Pentagon  does  is  frivolous 
and  wasteful,  a  fruitful  target  for  the  budget 
c  utter's  ax 

Most  of  the  criticism  has  been  directed  at 
the  social  science  research  program  involving 
onlv  $18.3  million  a  year— peanuts  when  com- 
pared with  the  Pentagon's  research  budget  of 
ii  little  over  $8  billion. 

Like  other  department  heads.  Poster  Is 
going  to  have  to  cut  back  his  budget  as  part 
of  the  effort  to  reduce  the  1969  budget  by  $6 
billion.  But  he  pleaded  with  the  appropria- 
tions committee  to  give  him  as  much  flexi- 
bility as  ixjsslble  in  deciding  where  to  cut. 

After  all,  after  his  recent  unpleasant,  ex- 
perience. Poster  may  want  to  spend  a  few 
extra  dollars  to  hire  a  good  headline  writer. 


CONCLUSION    OF    MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  'Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  "Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  "Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CITATION  FOR  CONTEMPT  OF  THE 

SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Senate  Resolution  379. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
resolution  'S.  Res.  379)  citing  Jeff  Port 
for  contempt  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

S.  Res.  379 
Rc-iolved,  That  the  President  of  the  Senate 
certify  the  renort  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment OpeVatlons  of  the  United  States 
Senate  on  the  appearance  of  Jeff  Fort  before 
the  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  on  July  9.  1968.  in  Wash- 
ington. District  of  Columbia,  at  which  he — 

(1)  refused  to  answer  one  question. 

(2)  refused  to  answer  any  and  all  ques- 
tions that  were  to  be  put  to  him  by  the 
subcommittee. 

(3)  departed  the  hearing  without  leave, 
such  conduct  and  refusals  to  answer  ques- 
tions being  pertinent  to  the  subject  matter 
under  Inquiry,  together  with  aU  the  facts  in 
connection  therewith,  under  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  to  the  United  States 
Attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  the 
end  that  the  said  Jeff  Fort  may  be  proceeded 
against  in  the  manner  and  form  provided  by 
law. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  exceipts  from  the  commit- 
tee report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  as  created  and  authorized 
under  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  and 
by  Senate  Resolution  216.  90th  Congress, 
second  session,  agreed  to  March  15.  1968.  and 
under  the  rules  of  procedures  adopted  by  the 
committee  on  March  15,  1968,  Is  authorized 
and  directed,  among  other  things,  to — 

"(1)  make  Investigations  into  the  effi- 
ciency and  economy  of  operations  of  all 
branches  of  the  Government.  Including  the 
possible  existence  of  fraud,  misfeasance,  mal- 
feasance, collusion,  mismanagement,  incom- 
petence, corrupt  or  unethical  practices, 
waste,  extravagance,  conflicts  of  interest,  and 
the  improper  expenditure  of  Government 
funds  in  transactions,  contracts,  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Government  or  of  Government 
officials  and  employees  and  any  and  i;ll  such 
improper  practices  between  Government  per- 
sonnel and  corporations.  Individuals,  com- 
panies, or  persons  affiliated  therewith,  doing 
business  with  the  Government;  and  the 
compliance  or  noncompliance  of  such  cor- 
porations, companies,  or  individuals  or  other 
entitles  with  the  rules,  regulations,  and  laws 
governing  the  various  governmental  agencies 

and  its  relationships  with  the  public 

(Senate  Resolution  216.  1st  paragraph). 

"(2)  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  investigation  of  syndicated  or  organized 
crime  which  may  operate  in  or  otherwise  \iti- 
lize  the  facilities  of  interstate  or  interna- 
tional commerce  in  furtherance  of  any  trans- 
actions which  are  in  violation  of  the  law  of 
the  United  States  or  of  the  State  in  which 
the  transactions  occur,  and.  If  so,  the  man- 
ner and  extent  to  which,  and  the  identity 
of  the  persons,  firms  or  corporation,  or  other 
entities  by  whom  such  utilization  is  being 
made,  what  facilities,  devices,  methods,  tech- 
niques, and  technicalities  are  being  used  or 
employed,  and  whether  or  not  organized 
crime  utilizes  .such  interstate  facilities  or 
otherwise  operates  in  Interstate  commerce 
for  the  develojiment  of  corrupting  influences 
in  violation  of  t!ie  law  of  the  United  States 
or  the  laws  of  any  Stat-e  and.  further,  to 
study  and  investigate  the  manner  in  which 
and  the  extent  to  which  persons  engaged  In 
organized  criminal  .activities  have  infiltrated 
into  lawful  business  enterprise:  and  to  study 
the  adequacy  of  Federal  laws  to  prevent  the 
operations  of  organized  crime  in  interstate 
or  International  commerce:  and  to  determine 
whether  any  changes  are  required  in  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  protect 
the  public  against  the  occurrences  of  such 
practices  or  activities  *  *  •"  (Senate  Resolu- 
tion 216.  section  3). 

"(3)  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  Investigation  of  all  other  aspects  of  crime 
and  lawlessness  within  the  United  States 
which  have  an  impact  upon  or  affect  the  na- 
tional, welfare,  and  safety  •  •  *"  (Senate 
Resolution  216.  section  4) . 

"(4)  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  investigation  of  riots,  violent  disturb- 
ances of  the  peace,  vandalism,  civil  and 
criminal  disorder,  insurrection,  the  commis- 
sion of  crimes  in  connection  therewith,  the 
immediate  and  longstanding  causes,  the  ex- 
tent and  effects  cf  such  occurrence.s  and 
crimes,  and  measures  necessary  for  their  im- 
mediate and  long-range  prevention  and  for 
the  preservation  of  law  and  order  and  to  in- 
sure domestic  tranquility  within  the  United 
SUtes  •  •  •"  (Senate  Resolution  216.  sec- 
tion 5). 

[The  Rules  of  Procedure.  Including  Senate 

Resolution  216.  90th  Congress,  second  session, 

are  made  a  part  of  this  report  as  Exhibit  No. 

1,  p.  12.1 

Pursuant  to  the  aforesaid  authority,  the 
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Subcommittee  has  been  mi  king  an  Investiga- 
tion of  a  grant  of  mone;  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  t  a  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  The  Woodlawn 
Organization,  Chicago,  1111  lols,  for  the  oper- 
ation of  Job  training  cenO  irs  principally  for 
two  youth  gangs  In  Chlct  go  known  as  the 
Disciples  and  the  Blackstoi  e  Rangers. 

Senate  Resolution  216  fl  irther  provides  In 
section  7(b)  : 

For  the  purpose  of  tl  Is  resolution  the 
committee,  or  any  duly  ai  thorlzed  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  or  Its  chali  nan,  or  any  other 
member  of  the  commltte«  or  subcommittee 
designated  by  the  chalrmt  n.  from  February 
1.  1968,  to  January  31,  196  i.  Inclusive,  Is  au- 
thorized, in  its  or  his  or  <  lelr  discretion,  as 
may  be  deemed  advisable,  o  require  by  sub- 
poena or  otherwise  the  a(  tendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  production  o  such  correspond- 
ence, books,  papers,  and  dc  ;uments." 

The  Rules  of  Procedure  1  )r  the  Senate  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  :nvestlgatlons,  re- 
adopted  by  the  Commute  >  on  Government 
Operations,  states  In  sectlo:    2: 

"Subpoenas  for  attendi  nee  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  n  emoranda,  docu- 
ments, and  records  shall  le  issued  by  the 
Subcomiulttee  Chairman  )r  by  any  other 
Munber  of  the  Subcomml  tee  designated  by 
him." 

Pursuant  to  this  author  by  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  who  1  also  chairman  of 
the  Government  Operation!  Committee,  duly 
authorized  and  Issued  a  sul  poena  on  May  20, 
1968,  to  Jeff  Port,  6046  Do  Chester,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  The  subpoena  dlr«  :ted  Jeff  Port  to 
be  and  appear  before  the  sa  d  Senate  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  I  ivestlgatlons  on 
June  4,  1968,  at  10  o'clock  i  m.,  at  the  com- 
mittee room,  101,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC.  The  sal(  subpena  served 
upon  Jeff  Fort  Is  set  forth  ii  words  and  fig- 
ures as  follows: 

"United   States   op   AmeI  ica 

"Congress  or  the  UNrrrt    States 

"To:    Jeff  Fort,  6046  Don  ;hester.  Chicago, 

Illinois,  Greeting: 
"Pursuant  to  lawful  aumorlty,  you  are 
HEREBY  COMMANDED  to  ap  )ear  before  the 
Senate  Permanent  Subcomr  Ittee  on  Investi- 
gations of  the  Government  I  >peratlons  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  of  the  1  Tnlted  States,  on 
June  4.  1968.  at  10  o'clofl  c  a.m.  at  their 
committee  room.  Room  101,  i  )Id  Senate  Offlce 
Building,  Washington,  DC.,,  then  and  there 
to  testify  what  you  may  knq  v  relative  to  the 
subject  matters  under  const  leratlon  by  said 
committee. 

"Hereof  fall  not,  as  you  1H1I  answer  your 
default  under  the  pains  aj  id  penalties  In 
such  cases  made  and  provM  ed. 

"To  J.  N.  Tlerney.  U.S.  Ma]  Jhal.  by  Herbert 
L.  Lowe.  Deputy,  to  serve  and,  return. 

"Given  under  my  hand.  1  y  order  of  the 
committee,  this  20th  day  of  ^ay.  In  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nl  te  hundred  and 
sixty-eight. 

"John  L.  V  c^Clellan, 
"Chairman,  Senate  Pern  anent  Subcom- 
mittee on  InvestigatiC  as  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  C\immittee. 
"[Back  of  Subpo^  la] 
"May  22,  1968.  ' 

"I  made  service  of  the  v(  ithln  subpoena 
by  serving  personally  .  .  .  tfl  i  wlthln-names 
Jeff  Port  at  2600  California  1|  the  courtroom 
of  Judge  Wexler  at  11:30  q  clock  A.M..  on 
the  22nd  day  of  May,  1968. 

"Herbert  L.  It  awe,  Deputy." 
The  said  Jeff  Fort  was  a  (rved  with  the 
subpoena  on  May  22,  1968:  eturnable  June 
4,  1968,  at  10:00  a.m.  In  W  shlngton,  D.C.. 
which  subpoena  was  contlnv  id  until  July  9, 
1968.  Pursuant  to  the  afore|  mentioned  sub- 
poena, Jeff  Port  was  calledi  upon  and  did 
appear  to  testify  on  July  9,  B68.  before  the 
subcommittee  In  Washlngtod  DC.  The  sub- 
committee received  unanlmi  us  consent  of 
the  Senate  to  hold  a  hearlni  on  that  date 
[Exhibit  2.1    The  oath  was  i  amlnlstered  to 
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Jeff  Port  pursuant  to  the  rules  of  the  Sub- 
committee. Rule  6  provides,  "All  witnesses 
at  public  or  executive  hearings  who  testify 
to  matters  of  fact  shall  be  sworn." 

The  witness,  through  his  attorney  Marshall 
Patner  of  Chicago,  acknowledged  the  service 
of  the  subpoena  for  Jeff  Port  to  appear  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  to  testify  concerning 
an  investleatlon  of  The  Woodlawn  Organiza- 
tion area  Job  Training  Project.  Chicago.  Illi- 
nois, funded  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. Attorney  Patner  also  stated  that 
the  witness  was  appearing  in  response  to 
the  subpoena.  Mr  Patner  then  requested  and 
was  granted  permission  to  make  a  statement 
to  the  members  of  the  subcommittee.  The 
following  Is  part  of  the  colloquy  of  this 
subject: 

[The  full  colloquy  Is  being  made  a  part  of 
this  report  as  Exhibit  No.  3.] 

"Mr.  Adlerman.  Jeff  Fort. 

"The  Chairman.  Be  sworn.  Hold  up  your 
hand,  please.  What  Is  that  flst? 

"You  do  solemnly  swear  the  evidence  you 
shall  give  before  this  Senate  Subcommittee 
shall  be  Oie  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God? 

"Mr.  Fort.  I  do. 

"The  Chairman.  Be  seated. 

"Mr.  Counsel.  I  will  permit  you  to  Identify 
yourself. 

"Mr.  Patner.  My  name  Is  Marshall  Patner. 
P-a-t-n-e-r.  Mr.  Chairman 

"The  Chairman.  Just  a  moment. 

"You  axe  a  member  of  what  Bar? 

"Mr.  P.\TNER.  The  Bar  of  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

"The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

"Mr.  Patner.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  July  1, 
1968.  I  presented  a  request  to  you.  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  have  that  request  made 
part  of  the  record. 

"The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  the  request. 

"Mr.  Patner.  I  have  supplied  copies  to  you 
and  to  each  of  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, If  you  would  like  some  further  copies 
I  have  them. 

"The  Chairman.  With  reepect  to  your  re- 
quest to  which  you  have  referred,  for  the 
record,  this  request  which  is  brief  and  con- 
cise may  be  printed  In  the  record  at  this 
point. 

"(The  request  Is  as  follows:) 

"  'July  1,  1968. 
"  'Honorable  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Subcommittee    on    Investigations    of    the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  of 
the  United  States  Senate: 


"  'affidavit 

"  I  hereby  affirm  that  I  personally  delivered 

a  copy  of  the  attached  letter  of  request  and 

demand,  dated  July  1,  1968.  to  the  Honorable 

Senator  John  McClellan  on  July  — ,  1968.  at 

m. 

"  'Marshall  Patner 
"  The  foregoing  was  signed  before  me    n 
"July  — ,  1968" 


"  My  client,  Mr.  Jeff  Port,  has  been  sub- 
poenaed to  appear  before  this  committee  con- 
cerning an  Investigation  of  the  Woodlawn 
area  Job  Training  Project.  Chicago,  Illinois, 
funded  by  the  Offlce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. On  behalf  of  Mr.  Port.  I  hereby  re- 
quest and  demand: 

"  '1.  That  each  person  who  has  made  state- 
ments or  presented  evidence  before  this  Sub- 
committee, either  orally  or  in  any  written 
form,  including  by  affidavit,  which  tends  to 
defame  Mr.  Port  or  otherwise  adversely  affect 
his  reputation,  and  any  persons  who  shall 
hereafter  do  so,  be  called  to  appear  person- 
ally before  this  Subcommittee  and  at  such 
time  to  be  confronted  personally  by  Mr.  Fort 
and  his  undersigned  counsel,  after  reason- 
able notice  to  Mr.  Fort  and  said  Counsel  of 
time  and  place  of  such  personal  appearance 
by  each  such  person. 

"  "2  That  the  undersigned  Counsel  for  Mr. 
Port  be  permitted  to  personally  orally  cross- 
examine,  in  a  reasonable  manner,  said  per- 
sons described  in  paragraph  1,  above. 

"  '3.  Mr.  Port  also  requests  and  demands 
the  right  to  present  additional   evidence  as 
to  the  Issues  described  In  paragraph  1,  above. 
"  'Respectfully  submitting, 

"  'Marshall  Patner, 
"  '5540  S.  Kenwood  Avenue, 
"  'Chicago,  Illinois  60637 
"'(Attorney  for  Mr.  Jeff  Port).' 


" 'Witness  of  Notary  Public 
The  Chairman.  Request  number  one  :s  a 
matter  that  addresses  itself  to  the  dlscretii  n 
of  the  committee,  the  number  of  the  Wit- 
nesses to  which  you  referred  whose  testimony 
may  have  reflected  upon  your  client,  Mr. 
Port,  a  number  of  those  witnesses  have  .  r_'. 
peared  In  person,  are  here,  some  of  them  '  i- 
day  in  person,  and  as  to  whether  the  com- 
mittee will  call  any  other  witnesses,  wit- 
nesses that  you  may  request,  is  a  matter  tl...t 
addresses  Itself  to  the  committee  at  the  lime 
you  submit  their  names  and  make  a  special 
request  for  a  given  witness. 

"Your  request  number  two,  that  the  un- 
dersigned counsel  for  Mr.  Port  be  permitted 
to  person.illy  orally  cross-examine  in  a  n  i- 
sonable  manner  said  persons  described  r. 
paragraph  one  above  cannot  be  granted  u;.- 
der  the  Rules  of  the  Committee. 

"You  may  .submit  questions  for  the  com- 
mittee to  present,  to  ask  witnesses  that  may 
have  appeared  or  may  appear  to  testify  v.i:[\ 
respect  to  your  client. 

"The  committee  will  weigh  those  questions 
and  If  proper  will  ask  the  questions. 

•Number  three,  Mr.  Port  also  requests  and 
demands  the  right  to  present  additional  t\i- 
dence  as  to  the  issues  described  in  paragr?;..; 
1,  above'  those  matters  will  be  resolved  as  v.e 
proceed  after  he  has  testified. 

"If  you  have  witnesses  you  wish  to  produce 
for  him  the  committee  will  consider  them. 
I  cannot  rule  upon  number  one  and  number 
three  at  this  time.  Number  two,  the  comm:t- 
tee  will  be  governed  by  the  Rules  of  -he 
Committee. 

"Mr.  Patnzr.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  respo.-. 
very  briefly? 

"The  Chairman.  Yes. 

"Mr.  Patner.  I  then  request  that  the  ch:.:r 
strike  from  the  record  any  testimony  under 
Rule  13  which  Is  testimony  or  other  evidence 
that  tends  to  defame  or  otherwise  adverscl-. 
affect  the  reputation  of  my  client. 

"It  Is  our  position,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if 
the  testimony  is  so  adverse  under  the  stanr:- 
ards  set  up  under  Rule  13  we  must  have  the 
right  to  either  to  confront  or  cross-examiro 
the  witnesses  who  did  not  appear  to  file  af!:- 
davits. 

"The  Chairman.  Rule  13  reads — were  ycj 
through? 

"Mr.  Patner.  I  was  going  to  say  we  wou:-: 
otherwise  be  denied  a  fair  hearing. 

"The  Chairman.  "Any  person  whose  nam? 
is  mentioned  or  who  is  specifically  identlfleu, 
and  who  believes  that  testimony  or  other 
evidence  presented  at  a  public  hearing,  i  r 
conmient  made  by  a  Subcommittee  Member 
or  counsel,  tends  to  defame  him  or  otherwise 
adversely  affect  his  reputation,  may  (a)  re- 
quest to  appear  personally  before  the  Sub- 
committee to  testify  in  his  own  behalf,  or, 
in  the  alternative,  (b)  file  a  sworn  statemei" 
of  facts  relevant  to  the  testimony  or  other 
evidence  or  comment  complained  of.  Such 
request  and  such  statement  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Subcommittee  for  its  consider- 
ation and  action." 

"Under  that  rule  there  is  no  authority  and 
no  rea.wn  for  the  committee  to  strike  from 
the  record  anything  that  may  have  been 
sworn  to  here  under  oath  in  which  your 
client's  name  was  mentioned  either  favorablv 
or  adversely. 

"So.  we  will  not  strike,  the  ruling  of  the 
chair  will  be  if  I  am  sustained  that  nothing 
we  have  received  In  the  record  thus  far  will 
be  stricken  from  the  record. 

'Senator  Mdndt.  We  are  limited  by  rules. 
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We  have  called  Mr.  Port,  he  is  here.  He  will 
have  ample  opportunity  to  testify  in  his  own 
defense. 

•Mr.  Patner.  I  undersUnd  that.  It  was  my 
position  and  it  is  our  position  on  behalf  of 
my  client  unless  we  can  confront  and  cross- 
examine 

The  Chairman.  A  little  louder. 

Mr.  Patner.  I  am  sorry,  sir. 
•It  is  our  position  that  unless  we  are  able 
to  confront  and  cross-examine  the  witnesses 
that  we  are  denied  anv  remedy  to  respond  to 
the  harm  that  Rule  13  of  this  committee  rec- 
ognizes if  Rule  13  Is  not  adequate  to  afford 
lis  a  fair  hearing  that  rule  should  be 
amended,  sir. 

•The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  your  sugges- 
tion. You  understand  we  have  preferred  no 
charges  against  your  client.  This  Is  not  a 
court.  He  is  not  on  trial.  This  committee 
cannot  deprive  him  of  liberty  or  impose  any 
penalty  for  anything  he  may  have  done. 

•AUthis  committee  can  do  is  to  investigate 
matters  that  come  within  his  Jurisdiction 
which  the  Congress  by  appropriate  resolution 
and  by  the  rules  of  the  Senate  have  in- 
.mructed  and  given  this  committee  a  mandate 
I J  investigate  and  that  is  what  we  are  doing. 

•■Now,  Mr  Fort's  name  has  been  mentioned 
quite  frequently  in  connection  with  Govern- 
ment money  tliat  has  been  expended  on  a 
project  with  which  he  is  Identified  in  the 
high  capacity  of  center  chief  of  this  project. 

Senator  Mundt.  At  what  salary? 

•Mr.  DrFFY.  $6,000  a  year. 

•Tlie  Chairman.  In  this  aspect  of  this 
hearing  we  are  investigating  the  expenditure 
of  that  money,  what  it  was  spent  for.  It  was 
allegedly  spent  for  school.  He  was  Instructor 
(T  center  chief  of  one  of  these  units.  Center 

Ko.  1. 

••The  Congress  is  interested  and  the  Senate 
is  interested  in  ascertaining  how  this  money 
v.as  spent,  what  the  taxpayers  got  for  it  and 
whether  it  was  legitimate  expenditure  or  if 
It  was  a  wasteful  expenditure  or  if  It  was 
expended  under  circumstances  where  it  was 
not  even  calculated  to  produce  any  bene- 
fits. 

"All  of  those  matters  address  themselves 
to  the  committee  and  are  subjects  that  are 
involved    in   this   inquiry. 

'He  is  a  proper  witness  before  the  com- 
mittee because  he  Is  the  recipient  of  Govern- 
ment funds.  He  will  be  interrogated  accord- 

"Senator  Mi-ndt.  To  make  It  short,  Mr. 
Counsel,  he  appears  here  as  a  Federal  em- 
;)loyee  getting  over  $500  a  month  from  the 
i'>deral  Government. 

"He  appears  here  In  complete  compliance 
with  Rule  13  to  defend  himself  against  any 
charges  which  have  been  made. 

"The  other  rules  you  allude  to,  you  will 
•■>e  given  the  same  courtesy  we  afford  other 
•A'ltnesses  and  other  counsel,  to  submit  to 
lis  questions  which  are  relevant,  pertinent, 
respectable.  In  which  case  the  committee 
lias  the  habit  of  asking  those  questions  of 
the  people  you  have  been  talking  about. 

"But  we  "have  to  do  that  after  we  have 
heard  your  client.  Let  him  first  of  all  purge 
the  record  as  far  as  he  is  able  of  any  charges 
which  he  has  read  about  or  heard  about, 
or  which  have  been  made. 

"Mr.  Patner.  Senator  Mundt  and  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  a  great  deal  of  the  testimony, 
evidence,  documents  that  have  come  in  are 
based  on  hearsay,  double  or  triple  hearsay. 
It  Is  our  position  that  It  Is  Inadequate  that 
Mr.  Fort  could  defend  himself  from  the 
charges  that  have  been  made  unless  he  can 
confront  and  cross-examine  those  witnesses. 

"Reserving  all  other  questions  that  can 
be  raised  here  ranging  from  the  propriety 
of  the  subpoenaing  and  scope  of  the  examina- 
tion, we  cannot  proceed  unless  we  can  have 
the  right  to  confront  and  cross-examine  the 
witnesses." 

Thereafter,  the  witness,  after  stating  his 
name,  "Jeff  FV>rt,"  refused  to  ajiswer  a  ques- 
tion pertinent  to  the  matter  under  inquiry, 


namely.  "Where  do  you  Uve,  Jeff?"  Through 
ms  attorney,  the  witness  refused  to  answer 
the  question.  At  this  Ume  the  witness  and 
the  attorney  were  admonished  by  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  that  the  witness  could 
be  subject  lo  a  vote  for  contempt  of  Con- 
gress. The  following  is  the  colloquy  on  this 
point: 

"The    Chairman.    Will    you    state    your 
name— I    liave    heard    your   statement — will 
you  state  your  name,  please? 
•Mr.  Port.  Jeff  Fort. 

"The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live,  Jeff? 
"Mr.  Patner.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Clialrman,  I 
must  instruct  my  client  we  cannot  partici- 
pate without  the  right  to  cross-examine. 

"The  Chairman.  Just  a  moment,  counsel. 
We  have  extended  you  the  courtesy  of  per- 
mitting you  to  appear.  You  listen  to  the 
committee  for  Just  a  moment. 

"We  seek  informaUon  from  your  client  re- 
garding a  Federal  project  where  he  was  em- 
ployed and  where  he  received  money. 

•The  committee  desires  to  pursue  its  duty 
under  the  Rules  of  the  Senate  and  under  the 
special  resolution  adopted  that  directs  this 
committee  to  inquire  into  or  study  the  cost 
of  Government  at  all  levels  with  a  view  to 
determining  its  economy  and  its  efficiency 
and  with  a  view  of  investigating  organized 
crime  and  also  the  Investigation  of  riots  and 
causes  of  riots,  how  they  might  be  prevented. 
■•That  Is  a  subject  matter  of  thl.s  inquiry. 
Your  client -has  information  that  is  pertinent 
to  this  inquiry.  He  has  been  sworn. 

'•I  am  going  to  insist  with  the  approval  of 
the  committee,  the  members  present,  two  of 
which  constitutes  a  quorum,  that  he  answer 
the  questions,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  take  your 
seat  and  have  your  client  take  his  seat  and 
let  the  questions  be  asked. 

•Mr.  Patner.  I  appreciate  the  courtesy.  Mr. 
Chairman.  ^   ^ 

"Senator    Mundt.    Mr.    Chairman,    before 

counsel  speaks  any  further,  I  think  he  should 

be  alerted  to  something  he  may  not  know. 

••As  far  as  I  know,  this  may  be  your  first 

appearance  before  the  committee. 

"Mr.  Patner.  Yes,  sir. 

"Senator  Mundt.  There  is  only  one  man- 
ner in  which  vour  client  can  avoid  testifying 
before  this  committee.  He  has  the  same  right 
as  any  other  citizen  has:  To  take  the  Fifth 
Amendment  on  those  questions  which  he 
thinks  an  honest  answer  might  tend  to  in- 
criminate him. 

"If  he  simply  refuses  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions that  vou  now  suggest  he  will  be  sub- 
ject to  a  vote  of  contempt  of  Congress  which 
provides  a  Jail  sentence  of  Its  own. 

"I  think  vou  should  know  that.  A  lot  of 
■witnesses  have  walked  out  of  this  committee 
and  other  Inveetigating  committees  and  have 
wound  up  In  the  Federal  Jail  because  of  con- 
tempt of  Congress. 

"This  is  an  official  proceeding.  You  have 
the  right  of  the  Fifth  Amendment,  of  course, 
if  the  answers  incriminate.  You  should  know 
in  advance  if  you  walk  out  you  have  sub- 
jected yourself  to  contempt  of  Congress. 

'Mr.  Patner.  I  appreciate  Senator  Mundfs 
admonition.  It  is  our  position  that  the  hear- 
ing cannot  be  a  fair  one  without  the  reme- 
dies and  rights  afforded  that  v;e  have  re- 
quested and  reserving  all  other  rights,  I  must 
advise  my  client  that  we  cannot  participate, 
••Thank  you,  sir. 

"The   Chairman.   Just  a  moment.  I  don't 
think   you   want  to  show   us  a  discourtesy. 
"Mr.  Patner.  No.  sir.  I  do  not. 
•The  Chairman.  All  right,  be  seated. 
"Your  client  may  be  seated,  also. 
"Do   I   understand   that   you    are   advising 
your  client,   telling   the  committee  and  ad- 
vising the  client  not  to  answer  any  questions 
that  may  be  asked  of  him? 

"Mr.  Patner.  I  am  standing  and  advising 
my  client  to  stand.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
requests  that  we  have  made.  Unless  those 
are  granted  so  that  we  can  have  a  fair  hear- 
ing, we  cannot  participate. 

"The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  you  the  ques- 


tion If  you  will  permit  your  client  to  answer 
questions? 

•  Mr.  Patner.  If  those  requests  were  granted 
he  would  answer  all  questions. 

•The  Chairman.  I  have  told  you  certain 
parts  of  your  request  will  be  considered  in 
due  course  when  the  occasion  arises  for 
them. 

"One  of  them  will  have  to  be  denied  under 
the  Rules  of  the  Committee. 

•Mr.  Patner.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  upon  the  denial 
of   that  request  that  we  cannot  participate. 

■The  Chairman.  Your  contention  is  be- 
cause of  denial  of  Item  number  two  you 
cannot  proceed? 

•  Mr.   Patner.  Tliat  Is  correct. 
•The  Chairman.  Item  number  two  which  I 

read  to  vou  from  your  request  which  is. 
Tiiat  the  undersigned  counsel  lor  Mr.  Fort 
be  permitted  to  personally  orally  cross- 
examine  m  a  reasonable  manner  said  persons 
described  In  paragraph  1,  above"? 

Mr.  Patner.  That  is  correct.  Tliat  includes 
the  right  to  confront  and  cross-examine  such 
witnesses  who  have  made  statements  adverse 
as  .set  out  m  Rule   13. 

"The  Chairman.  Very  well.  You  acknowl- 
edge that  your  client  was  subpoenaed  to  be 
here  and  is  now  under  subpoen.i  before  this 
committee? 

■Mr.   Patner.  1  do." 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  refusal 
to  answer  the  above  slated  question,  and  the 
admomtion  by  members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee that  he  could  be  held  in  contempt  of  the 
Subcommittee,  the  witness  contumaciously 
refused  to  answer  any  further  questions 
which  might  be  and  which  were  intended  by 
the  Subcommittee  to  be  put  to  him  by  the 
Subcomnuttee,  and  he  departed  the  hearing 
without  leave  of  the  Subcommittee,  all  de- 
spite further  admonition  by  the  Chairman 
that  such  conduct  would  put  the  witness  "In 
contempt."  Tlie  following  Is  parts  of  the 
colloquy  on  this  subject: 

"The  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  ask  your 
cUent  two  or  three  questions  or  a  few  ques- 
tions You  can  order  him  not  to  answer  if  you 
like   but   I   want   to   make   this   record   very 

clear. 

"I  am  not  sure  about  j-our  position.  I  don  t 
need  to  advise  you.  you  are  a  lawyer.  If  you 
advise  him  to  place  himself  In  contempt  of 
the  committee,  that  Is  a  matter  that  ad- 
dresses Itself  to  you.  You  know  what  you  are 

doing.  ^^  ^ 

"I  will  not  attempt  to  advise  you  on  that. 
I  do  want  to  make  a  record  so  that  there  will 
be  no  question  on  review  of  this  matter  as 
to  what  effort  was  made  here  to  try  to  get 
the  witness  to  testify. 

"Mr.  Patner.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  be  un- 
derstood that  he  will  not  answer  any  ques- 
tions unless  the  request  of  number  two  be 
answered. 

"It  may  be  so  clearly  understood  in  tne 
record,  if  I  may. 

"The  Chairman.  That  is  your  statement,  i 
am  going  to  ask  the  questions  and  we  will 
see  whether  he  follows  your  advice. 

"State  your  place  of  residence.  Mr.  Fort. 

"Mr.  Patner.  Mr?  Chairman,  I  am  sorry,  we 
ctinnot  participate. 

"The  Chairman.  I  don't  need  you  to  tell  me 
at  this  time.  I  am  going  to  ask  the  question. 

"Mr.  Patner.  Can  I  answer  the  question? 
We  cannot  participate  any  further. 

"The  Chairman.  You  are  walking  off  refus- 
ing to  let  him  testify? 

■Mr.  Patner.  On  the  conditions  that  I 
previously  stated.  Mr.  Cha.rman. 

"The  Chairman.  Will  you  not  permit  this 
committee  to  make  a  record  by  asking  ques- 
tions and  letting  him  determine  whether  he 
■will  answer  them  or  not? 

"Mr.  Patner.  The  record  Is  clear  that  he 
cannot  testify  on  my  advice. 

"The  Chairman.  Then  I  may  say  to  you 
under  these  circumstances,  as  far  as  I  know 
both  of  vou  are  In  contempt. 

"(The  witness  and  his  counsel  withdrew 
from  the  hearing  room  at  11:27  a.m.)" 
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who  he  would 


read  por- 


Irman  addressed 
lldn't  nsk  you  If 
»rd.  I  am  asking 


After  the  aforementlonai  departure  from 
the  hearing  room,  Senatoi?  Curtis  addressed 
the  Chairman  with  the  fq  llowlng  colloquy: 
"Senator  Curtis.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  I  was  particularly  anxious 
to  make  Inquiry  of  Mr.  Jelf  Port  concerning 
the  operation  of  this  particular  OEO  project 
because  he  was  so  highly  |recommended  to 
this  committee  by  Revereni  Fry  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  In  CMcago. 

"I  refer  to  the  record  of  fhese  hearings  on 
June  25.  1968.  page  4077 

"Senator  Mundt.  Go  bapk  to  page  4076 
when  the  chairman  asked  him  whether  he 
recommended  the  project 
like  to  have  In  charge  of  It 
"Senator  Curtis.  I  am 
tlons  of  It  first. 

"On   page   4077,    the   ch 
Reverend  Pry  as  follows:    I 
you  were  on  the  advisory  b 
you,  you  are  recommending  the  project.  You 
know  these  people.  You  havi  i  been  their  legal 
adviser.  Would  you  recomnlfiid  that  a  single 
one  of  them  be  retained  <nd  used  in  this 
progrram?  If  so.  name  them. 

"  Reverend  Fry.  I  woul^  name  two  Im- 
mediately and  thereafter  cl<  Im  not  sufficient 
competence. 

"  The  Chairman.  What  two  would  you 
name? 

"  Reverend  Fry.  Eugene  1  talrston  and  Jeff 
Port.  T 

"  The  Chairman.  Let  us  tAe  Jeff  Port  You 
would  name  him?  ^ 

"  "Reverend  Pry.  Yes,  sir. 

"  The  Chairman.  What  spleclflc  qualifica- 
tions do  you  think  he  has?       | 

"  Reverend  Fry.  He  has  tie  love  and  the 
respect  and  the  friendship  o^  the  people  who 
wo\iitt  be  in  the  program.'        | 

"Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  apparent  there  was 
close  acquaintanceship,  if  n*t  close  associa- 
tion, between  Jeff  Port  and  Reverend  Fry. 

"Serious  Implications  have  been  made  con- 
cerning the  number  of  indlflduals.  I  think 
that    our    Investigation    wlll|  be    Incomplete 
unless  we  can  ask  Mr.  Jeff  |Port  If  he  fre- 
quented   the   First   Presbytel^an   Church   of 
Chicago,  whether  or  not  he  e«er  observed  any 
unlawful  acts  there  such  as  gambling,  use  or 
distribution  cf  narcotics  of  ainy  kind,  sexual 
misbehavior,  and  whether  or  hot  he  ever  ob- 
served any  guns  and  under  \*hat  conditions. 
"That  is  all    Mr.  Chairman. 
"The  chair  would  like  to  also  make  the  rec- 
ord clear  that  In  addition  tojthe  statements 
that  have  been  made  here  as  1(d  the  questions 
that  would  have  been  asked  the  witness,  he 
would  have  been  asked  a  ntimber  of  other 
questions  pertaining  to  the  Mubject  matters 
under  Inquiry,  questions  abotit  eliciting  in- 
formation that  the  committee  believes  was 
within  his  knowledge  which  *ould  be  essen- 
tial for  this  committee  to  havi  In  conducting 
a  thorough   Investigation  ofjthe  Issues  In- 
volved. 

"The  chair  would  also  like  VD  observe  upon 
his  failure  to  answer  these  questions  that 
have  been  stated  here  by  th«  chair  and  by 
other  members  of  the  comnjlttee.  that  he 
refused  to  answer  these  questions. 

"He  would  have  been  ordered  to  answer 
and  he  would  have  been  dlrafted  to  answer 
unless  he  took  the  Fifth  Amendment  and 
made  the  statement  that  he  jbelleved  that  a 
truthful  answer  to  the  question  might  tend 
to  Incriminate  him.  ,■} 

"Unless  he  exercised  the  Plftti  Amendment 
privilege  he  would  have  beeji  ordered  and 
directed  by  the  committee  •  d  answer  the 
questions  that  have  been  rel  kted  here  and 
others  that  are  pertinent  to  t  lis  Inquiry. 

"Senator  Mundt.  Let  the,' record  clearly 
show  that  both  he  and  hisi  counsel  were 
clearly  and  adequately  warn^  1  In  advance 
that  he  had  a  right  to  take  th^  [Fifth  Amend- 
ment but  he  did  not  have  th^  right  to  defy 
the  committee,  the  Senate  an  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  by  i  ;f using  either 
to  answer  or  to  take  the  Pifthi  Amendment  " 
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The  refusal  of  Jeff  Pert  tr  answer  a  perti- 
nent question  and  his  blanket  refusal  to  an- 
swer any  and  all  further  questions,  and  his 
departing  the  hearing  without  leave  pre- 
vented the  Subcommittee  from  receiving 
testimony  concerning  the  matter  under  in- 
quiry by  said  Subcommittee. 

The  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  of  the  Senate  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  met  on  July  10,  1968 
(Exhibit  4):  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  met  on  July  17,  1968 
I  Exhibit  5).  and  after  reviewing  the  facts  in 
this  matter,  they  resolved  to  present  to  the 
United  States  Senate  for  its  Immediate  ac- 
tion, a  report  and  a  resolution  requiring  the 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  proceed  against  the  said  Jeff 
Fort  in  the  manner  and  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  law. 


ExHiBrr  1 
Rules  of  Procedure 

The  Rules  of  Procediu-e,  Including  Senate 
Resolution  216.  90th  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, for  the  Senate  Permanent  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations: 

Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
tigations of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  United  States  Senate.  March  15. 
1968. 

Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations 

John  L.  McClellan,  Arkansas,  Chairman. 

Henry  M.  Jackson.  Wash.:  Sam  J.  Ervln 
Jr..  N.C.:  Ernest  Gruenlng,  Alaska:  Edmund 
S.  Muskle,  Maine;  Abraham  Rlblcoff  Conn  • 
Pred  R.  Harris.  Okla.:  Robert  P.  Kennedy' 
NY.:  Lee  Metcalf.  Mont.:  Joseph  M.  Mori- 
toya.  .V.  Mex.:  Karl  E.  Mundt.  S.  Dak.:  Carl 
T.  Curtis.  Nebr;  Jacob  K.  Javlts.  NY  •  Clif- 
ford P.  Hansen,  Wyo.;  Howard  H.  Baker  Jr 
Tenn. 

James  R.  Calloway.  Chief  and  Staff  Direc- 
tor. 

Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations 

John  L.  McClellan.  Arkansas.  Chairman. 

Henry  M.  Jackson,  Wash.;  Sam  J.  Ervln, 
Jr..  N.C.:  Edmund  S.  Muskle.  Maine;  Abra- 
ham Rlblcoff.  Conn.:  Fred  R.  Harris  Okla  ; 
Karl  E.  Mundt.  S.  Dak.:  Carl  T.  Curtis  Nebr  • 
Jacob  K.  Javlts.  N.Y. 

Jerome  S.  Adlerman,  General  Counsel- 
Donald  P.  O'Donnell.  Chief  Counsel:  Philip 
W.  Morgan.  Chief  Counsel  to  the  Mlnorltv: 
Ruth  Young  Watt,  Chief  Clerk. 


[Senate  Resolution  216.  90th  Congress. 
2d  Session) 
In  the  Senate  or  the  United  States, 
January  22,   1968 
Mr.   McClellan.  from   the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  reported  the  follow- 
ing  resolution:    which   was   referred   to   the 
Committee    on    Rules    and    Administration 
February  8.  1968. 

Reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina, 
with  an  amendment,  March  15,  1968;  consid- 
ered, amended,  and  agreed  to. 

RESOLUTION 

Resolved.  That.  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  Investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  section  134  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  and 
m  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  under 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions or  any  subcommittee  thereof  Is  author- 
ized from  February  1,  1968.  through  Janu- 
ary 31.  1969.  to  make  investigations  into  the 
eiUciency  and  economy  of  operations  of  all 
branches  of  the  Government,  including  the 
possible  existence  of  fraud,  misfeasance,  mal- 
feasance, collusion,  mismanagement,  incom- 
petence, corrupt  or  unethical  practices,  waste, 
extravagance,  conflicts  of  Interests,  and  the 


Improper  expenditure  of  Government  funci.s 
In  transactions,  contracts,  and  activities  .f 
the  Government  or  of  Government  offlcMis, 
and  employees  and  any  and  all  such  improper 
practices  between  Government  personnel  :incl 
corporations,  individuals,  companies,  or  jxr- 
sons  affiliated  therewith,  doing  business  wrh 
the  Government;  and  the  compliance  or  ncu- 
compliance  of  such  corporations,  companies 
or  individuals  or  other  entities  with  the  rule/ 
regulations,  and  laws  governing  the  various 
governmental  agencies  and  its  relationships 
with  the  public:  Provided,  That,  in  carryi:ig 
out  the  duties  herein  set  fortli,  the  inquir.-. 
of  this  committee  or  any  subconimitioe 
thereof  shall  not  be  deemed  limited  to  Uie 
records,  functions,  and  operations  of  the  r  -- 
tlcular  branch  of  the  Government  under  ;:i- 
quiry,  and  may  extend  to  the  records  :k1 
activities  of  persons,  corporations,  or  oti.fr 
entitles  dealing  with  or  affecting  that  partic- 
ular branch  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  Government  Oi- 
erationa  or  any  duly  authorized  subconi- 
mittee  thereof  is  further  authorized  fr  m 
February  l.  1968,  to  January  31.  1969,  .  i- 
cluslve.  to  conduct  an  investigation  ai.cl 
study  to  the  extent  to  which  criminal  .■• 
other  improper  practices  or  activities  are  r 
have  been,  engaged  in  the  Held  of  labor-!n.i;i- 
agement  relations  or  in  groups  or  organiz  .- 
tlons  of  employees  or  employers,  to  the  det.-i- 
ment  of  interests  of  the  pubhc,  emplovers.  .  r 
employees,  and  to  determine  whether  .'-.•a-; 
changes  are  required  in  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  In  order  to  protect  such  ;;i- 
terests  against  the  occurrence  of  such  prac- 
tices or  activities.  Nothing  contained  in  tli:,s 
resolution  shall  affect  or  impair  the  exerci ;o 
by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  We  - 
fare  of  any  power,  or  the  discharge  by  sucu 
committee  of  any  duty,  conferred  or  im- 
posed upon  it  by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  or  by  the  Legislative  Reorganiz.itiou 
Act  of  1946. 

Sec.  3.  The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations or  any  duly  authorized  subcommi:- 
tee  thereof  is  further  authorized  and  directed 
from  February   1.   1968.  to  January  31.   1969. 
inclusive,  to  make  a  full  and  complete  stuciv 
and  investigation  of  syndicated  or  organi^^ed 
crime   which    may    operate    in   or   otherwi-j 
utilize  the  facilities  of  interstate  or  intern.; - 
tional  commerce  in  furtherance  of  any  trans- 
actions which  are  in  \-iolatlon  of  the  law  ot 
the  United  States  or  of  the  State  in  whicii 
the  transactions  occur,  and.  if  so.  the  man- 
ner and  extent  to  which,  and  the  identity  o( 
the  persons,  firms,  or  corporations,  or  other 
entities  by  whom  such  utilization  is  bein,- 
made,  what  facilities,  devices,  methods,  teclv 
nlquee,  and  technicalities  are  being  used  „.- 
employed,    and    whether   or    not   organizeii 
crime    utilizes    such    interstate    facilities 
otherwise   operates   in    Interstate   commerc-.- 
for  the  development  of  corrupting  Influencci 
in  violation  of  the  law  of  the  United  States 
or   the   laws   of   any   State   and,   further,   to 
study  and  investigate  the  manner  in  whlci! 
and  the  extent  to  which  persons  engaged  i:i 
organized  criminal  activities  have  infiltrated 
Into  lawful  business  enterprise:  and  to  study 
the  adequacy  of  Federal  laws  to  prevent  tiie 
operations  of  organized  crime  in  interstai.' 
or  international  commerce;  and  to  det«nnini? 
whether  any  changes  are  required  In  the  law.s 
of  the  United  States  in  order  to  protect  the 
public  against  the  occurrences  of  such  prac- 
tices or  activities.  Nothing  contained  In  th;« 
resolution  shall  affect  or  Impair  the  exercise 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  or  by  the 
Committee  on   Commerce  of  any  power,  or 
the  discharge  by  such  committee  of  anv  dutv 
conferred  or  Imposed  upon  it  by  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  or  by  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946. 

Sec.  4.  The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations or  ony  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof  is  authorized  and  directed  un- 
til January  31,  1969.  to  make  a  full  and 
complete  study  and  investigation  of  all  other 
aspects  of  crime  and  lawlessness  within  the 
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United  States  which  have  an  impact  upon  or 
affect  the  national  health,  welfare,  and 
safety. 

SEC  5.  The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
iMiitee  thereof  Is  authorized  and  directed 
,aill  January  31,  1969.  to  make  a  full  and 
oampleie  study  and  investigation  of  rlote, 
■.  lolent  disturbances  of  the  peace,  vandalism, 
iivil  und  criminal  disorder,  insurrection,  the 
commission  of  crimes  in  connection  there- 
with, the  immediate  and  longstanding 
causes,  the  extent  and  effects  of  such  oc- 
currences and  crimes,  and  mesisures  neces- 
sary for  their  inunedlate  and  long-range 
prevention  and  for  the  preservation  of  law 
:;iici  order  and  to  Insure  domestic  tranqull- 
iiv  Within  the  United  States. 

.-^EC.  6.  The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations or  any  of  its  duly  authorized  sub- 
,  .iinmlttees  shall  report  to  the  Senate  by 
j.inuary  31.  1969,  and  shall.  If  deemed  up- 
;jroprlate.  include,  in  Its  report  specific  legls- 
i.iuve  recommendations. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Por  the  purposes  of  this  reso- 
laiion.  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
er.itions  or  any  of  its  duly  authorized  sub- 
conunittees.  from  February  1.  1968,  to  Janu- 
;,r.  31,  1969,  inclusive,  is  authorized  as  it 
deems  necessary  and  appropriate,  to  ( 1 1  make 
^v.th  expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund 
(t  t:ie  Senate;  (2)  hold  such  hearings:  (3)  sit 
and  Tict  at  such  times  and  places  during  the 
sessions,  recesses,  and  adjournment  periods 
of  the  Senate;  (4)  administer  such  oaths; 
(5 1  take  such  testimony,  either  orally  or 
by  sworn  statement;  (6i  employ  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  such  technical,  clerical,  and 
other  assistants  and  consultants;  and  (7) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  executive  de- 
partment or  agency  concerned  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  employ 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  such  executive 
branch  personnel  as  it  deems  advisable;  and 
further,  with  the  consent  of  other  commit- 
tees or  Eubconunlttees  to  work  in  conjunc- 
tion with  and  utilize  their  staffs,  as  it  shall 
be  deemed  necessary  and  appropriate  in  the 
judgment  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
or  subcommittee;  Provided  further.  That 
the  mlnorltv  is  authorized  to  select  one  per- 
son for  appointment  and  the  person  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $2,300  than  the  high- 
e.st  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  the 
committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  or  its  chairman,  or  any  other 
member  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
designated  by  the  chairman,  from  February 
I.  1968,  to  January  31.  1969.  inclusive,  is  au- 
thorized, in  its  or  his  or  their  discretion,  as 
may  be  deemed  advisable,  to  require  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  production  of  such  correspond- 
ence, books,  papers,  and  documents. 

Sec  8.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
S750.000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

1  Senate  Resolution   150.  90th  Congress.   1st 
Session  ] 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
July  31. 1967 
Mr.  McClellan,  from   the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  reported  the  follow- 
ing resolution;    which   was  referred   to  the 
Committee    on    Rules    and    Administration; 
Augtist  1,  1967. 

Reported,  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  July  31,  1967  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  with  amendments.  August 
11, 1967;  Considered,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

RESOLUTION 

Resolved,  That  (a)  Senate  Resolution  53. 
Ninetieth  Congress,  first  session,  agreed  to 
February  17.  1967,  is  amended  by  Inserting 


therein,  unmediately  after  section  3  thereof, 
the  following  new  sections: 

"Sec.  4.  The  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof  is  authorized  and  directed 
until  January  31,  1968,  to  make  a  full  and 
complete  study  and  Investigation  of  all  other 
aspects  of  crime  and  lawlessness  within  the 
United  States  which  have  an  impact  upon  or 
affect  the  national  health,  welfare,  and 
safety. 

"Sec  5.  The  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof  is  authorized  and  directed 
until  January  31.  1968,  to  make  a  full  and 
complete  study  and  Investigation  of  riots, 
violent  disturbances  ol  the  peace,  vandalism, 
civil  and  criminal  disorder,  insurrection,  the 
commission  of  crimes  in  connection  there- 
with, the  immediate  and  longstanding  causes, 
the  extent  and  effects  of  such  occurrences 
and  crimes,  and  measures  necessary  for  their 
Immediate  and  long-range  prevention  and 
for  the  preservation  of  law  and  order  and 
to  insure  domestic  tranquility  within  the 
United  States. 

"Sec  6.  The  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  or  any  of  its  duly  authorized  sub- 
committees shall  make  un  interim  report  to 
the  Senate  on  the  Investigations  authorized 
and  directed  by  sections  4  and  5  hereof  no 
later  than  October  2.  1967. 

•Sec  7.  Sections  4.  5.  and  6  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 53,  ?Iinetleth  Congress,  first  session, 
agreed  to  February  17.  1967,  are  hereby  re- 
designated as  sections  8,  9.  and  10  respec- 
tively." 

(b)  Section  6  of  such  resolution  relating 
to  the  expenditures  of  the  committee  there- 
under (redesignated  as  section  10  by  this 
resolution)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$435,000",  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•$585,000". 


(Senate    Resolution   53,   90th   Congress,    1st 

Session  | 

In-  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

January  24,  1967 

Mr.  McClellan.  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  reported  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
February  2.  1967. 

Reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina, 
with  an  amendment,  February  17,  1967:  Con- 
sidered, amended,  and  agreed  to. 
resolution 

Resolved.  That,  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  inves- 
tigations as  authorized  by  section  134  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  and 
in  accordance  with  its  jurisdiction  under 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions or  any  subcommittee  thereof  is  au- 
thorized from  February  1.  1967,  through  Jan- 
uary 31,  1968.  to  make  investigations  into  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  operations  of  all 
branches  of  the  Government,  Including  the 
possible  existence  of  fraud,  misfeasance,  mal- 
feasance, collusion,  mismanagement,  incom- 
petence, corrupt  or  unethical  practices,  waste, 
extravagance,  conflicts  of  interest,  and  the 
improper  expenditure  of  Government  funds 
in  transactions,  contracts,  and  activities  of 
the  Government  or  of  Government  officials 
and  employees  and  any  and  all  such  Improper 
practices  between  Government  personnel  and 
corporations,  individuals,  companies,  or  per- 
sons affiliated  therewith,  doing  business  with 
the  Government;  and  the  compliance  or  non- 
compliance of  such  corporations,  companies, 
or  indiviauals  or  other  entitles  with  the  rules, 
regulations,  and  laws  governing  the  various 
governmental  agencies  and  its  relationships 
with  the  public:  Provided,  That,  in  carry- 
ing out  the  duties  herein  set  forth,  the  in- 
quiries of  this  committee  or  any  subcommit- 
tee thereof  shall  not  be  deemed  limited  to 
the  records,  functions,  and  operations  of  the 


particular  branch  of  the  Government  under 
inquiry,  and  may  extend  to  the  records  and 
activities  of  persons,  corporations,  or  other 
entities  dealing  with  or  affecting  that  par- 
ticular branch  cf  the  Government. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof  is  further  authorized  from  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1967,  to  January  31.  1968.  inclusive, 
to  conduct  an  Investigation  and  study  to 
the  extent  to  which  criminal  or  other  im- 
proper practices  activities  are,  or  have  been 
engaged  In  the  field  of  labor-management  re- 
lations or  in  groups  or  organizations  of  em- 
ployees or  employers,  to  the  detriment  of 
interests  of  the  public,  employers,  or  em- 
ployees, and  to  determine  whether  any 
changes  are  required  in  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  in  order  to  protect  such  in- 
terests against  the  occurrence  of  such  prac- 
tices or  activities.  Nothing  contained  in  this 
resolution  shall  affect  or  impair  the  exercise 
by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare of  any  power,  or  the  discharge  by  such 
committee  of  any  duty,  conferred  or  Imposed 
upon  it  by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
or  by  the  Ijeglslative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946. 

Sec.  3.  The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof  is  further  authorized  and  directed 
from  February  1,  1967.  to  January  31,  1968, 
inclusive,  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  investigation  of  syndicated  or  organized 
crime  which  may  operate  In  or  otherwise 
utilize  the  facilities  of  Interstate  or  Interna- 
ilonal  commerce  in  furtherance  of  any  trans- 
actions which  are  In  violation  of  the  law  ot 
the  United  States  or  of  the  State  in  which 
the  transactions  occur,  and,  if  so,  the  manner 
and  extent  to  which,  and  the  identity  of  the 
person,  firms,  or  corporations,  or  other  en- 
tities bv  whom  such  utilization  is  being 
made,  what  facilities,  devices,  methods,  tech- 
niques, and  technicalities  are  being  used  or 
employed,  and  whether  or  not  organized 
crime  utilizes  such  interstate  facilities  or 
otherwise  operates  in  interstate  commerce 
for  the  development  of  corrupting  Influences 
in  violation  of  the  law  of  the  United  States 
or  the  laws  of  any  State  and.  further,  to 
study  and  investigate  the  manner  in  which 
and  the  extent  to  which  persons  engaged  in 
organized  criminal  activities  have  inflltratefi 
into  lawful  business  enterprise;  and  to  study 
the  adequacy  of  Federal  laws  to  prevent  the 
operations  of  organized  crime  in  Interstate 
or  International  commerce;  and  to  determine 
whether  any  changes  are  required  in  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  in  order  to  protect  the 
public  against  the  occurrences  of  such  prac- 
tices or  activities.  Nothing  contained  in  this 
resolution  shall  affect  or  impair  the  exercise 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  or  by  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  of  any  power,  or 
the  discharge  by  such  committee  of  any  duty, 
conferred  or  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  or  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 

Sec.  4.  The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations or  any  of  its  duly  authorized  sub- 
committees shall  report  to  the  Senate  by 
January  31.  1968.  and  shall,  if  deemed  ap- 
propriate. Include  in  its  report  specific  legis- 
lative recommendations. 

Sec  5.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions or  any  of  Its  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittees, from  February  1.  1967,  to  January 
31,  1968,  inclusive,  is  authorized,  as  it  deems 
necessary  and  appropriate,  to  (1)  make  such 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate;  (2)  hold  such  hearings;  (3)  sit 
and  act  at  such  times  and  places  during  the 
sessions,  recesses,  and  adjournment  periods 
of  the  Senate;  (4)  administer  such  oaths; 
(5)  take  such  testimony,  either  orally  or  by 
sworn  statement:  (6)  employ  on  a  tem- 
porary basts  such  technical,  clerical,  and 
other  assistants  and  ccnsultants;  and  (7) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  executive  de- 
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partment  or  agency  conceried  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  employ 
on  a  reimbursable  basta|  such  executive 
branch  personnel  as  It  deeflis  advisable:  and, 
lurther.  with  the  consent  it  other  commit- 
tees or  subcommittees  to  ifork  In  conjunc- 
tion with  and  utilize  thelrlstaffs,  as  It  shall 
be  deemed  necessary  and  ai)proprlate  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  chairman  bf  the  committee 
or  subcommittee:  Provided  further.  That  the 
minority  is  authorized  to  ielect  one  person 
for  appointment  and  thq]  person  selected 
Shall  be  appointed  and  Ms  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  hlaj  gross  rate  shall 
not  be  less   by  more  than  $2,300   than   the 


July  19,  1908 


any    other   em- 

s  resolution  the 

orlzed  subcom- 

lan.  or  any  other 

>r  subcommittee 

from  February 

Inclusive  Is  au- 

Ir  discretion,  as 

require  by  sub- 

idance   of  such 


nimlttee  under 

,ot  exceed  (435,- 

ontlngent  fund 

»rs  approved  by 

tee. 

Senate  Perma- 
investigation8, 


highest   gross   rate   paid 
ployee. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  t 
committee,  or  any  duly  au 
mlttee  thereof,  or  Its  chair 
member  of  the  committee 
designated  by  the  chalrma 
1.  1967,  to  January  31.  196 
thorlzed.  In  its  or  his  or  t.. 
may  be  deemed  advisable,  V 

pena  or  otherwise  the  att    

witnesses    and    production  1  of    such    corre- 
spondence, books,  papers,  a^d  documents 

Sec.   6.  Expenses  of   the 
this  resolution,  which  shall 
000.  shall,  be  paid  from  the 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouc 
the  chairman  of  the  com 

RUI-ES   OF    F»ROCEDTTIlE    FOR   TH 

NENT    Subcommittee    on, , 

Readopted  by  the  Full  '  Committee  on 
Government  OpeeationA  January  22 
1968 

1.  No  major  investigation  ihall  be  Initiated 
without  approval  of  elthej  a  majority  of 
the  Subcommittee  or  a  majority  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Government  <  peratlons.  How- 
ever, preliminary  Inquiries  jaay  be  Initiated 
by  the  Subcommittee  staff  w  1th  the  approval 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Sub  tommlttee. 

2.  Subpenas  for  attendance  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  memoranda,  docu- 
ments, and  records  shall  bi  issued  by  the 
Subcommittee  Chairman  o|  by  any  other 
Member  of  the  Subcommittee  designated  by 
him.  t 

3.  The  Chairman  shall  ha^e  the  authority 
to  call  meetings  of  the  Subcommittee.  This 
authority  mav  be  delegated  %  the  Chairman 
to  any  other  Member  of  thj  Subcommittee 
when  necessary.  The  Chaliknan  shall  not 
schedule  any  hearings  or  saflea  of  hearings 
outside  the  District  of  Columbia  without  giv- 
ing at  least  48  hours'  notlci  thereof  to  the 
Members  of  the  Subcommltlee. 

No  public  hearing  shall  ba  held  If  the  mi- 
nority Members  unanlmousl*  object,  unless 
the  full  Committee  on  Govjrmnent  Opera- 
tions by  a  majority  vote  appr<ive  of  such  pub- 
lic hearing.  1 

4.  Should  a  majority  of  t^e  membership 
of  the  Subcommittee  request  the  Chairman 
In  writing  to  call  a  meeting  if  the  Subcom- 
mittee, then  In  the  event  j  the  Chairman 
should  fall,  neglect,  or  refuie  to  call  such 
meeting  within  10  days  therakfter,  such  ma- 
jority of  the  Subcommittee  'may  call  such 
meeUng  by  filing  a  written  notice  thereof 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  Sub<3t>mmlttee,  who 
shall  promptly  notify  In  wrlttng  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee.         ] 

5.  For  public  or  executive  stfcslons,  any  two 
Members  of  the  Subcommltt^  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  the  administering  of  oaths 
and  the  taking  of  testimony  Injany  given  case 
or  subject  matter.  With  the  permission  of 
the  Chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
Member,  one  Member  of  the  Subcommittee 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  adminis- 
tering of  oaths  and  the  taking  of  testimony 
In  any  given  case  or  subject  matter.  In  pub- 
lic or  executive  sessions,  effective  until  Jan- 
uary 31,  1969.' 


'Amendment   June   3,    1965.   extended   on 
January  22,  1968. 


6.  All  witnesses  at  public  or  executive 
hearings  who  tesUfy  to  matters  of  fact  shall 
be  sworn. 

7.  Counsel  retained  by  any  witness  and  ac- 
companying such  witness  shall  be  permitted 
to  be  present  during  the  testimony  of  such 
witness  at  any  public  or  executive  hearing, 
and  to  advise  such  witness  while  he  Is  testi- 
fying, of  his  legal  rights.  Provided,  however. 
That  any  Government  officer  or  employee  be- 
ing interrogated  by  the  staff  or  testifying  be- 
fore the  CXsmmlttee  and  electing  to  have  his 
personal  counsel  present  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  select  such  counsel  from  the  em- 
ployees or  officers  of  any  governmental  agen- 
cy. This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to  excuse 
a  witness  from  testifying  in  the  event  his 
counsel  Is  ejected  for  contumacy  or  disorder- 
ly conduct;  nor  shall  this  rule  be  construed 
as  authorizing  counsel  to  coach  the  witness, 
answer  for  the  witness,  or  put  words  In  the 
witness'  mouth.  The  failure  of  any  witness 
to  secure  counsel  shall  not  excuse  such  wit- 
ness from  attendance  In  response  to  subpena. 

8.  Any  witness  desiring  to  read  a  prepared 
or  written  statement  in  executive  or  public 
hearings  shall  file  a  copy  of  such  statement 
with  the  counsel  or  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee 24  hours  In  advance  of  the  hear- 
ings at  which  the  statement  Is  to  be  pre- 
sented. The  Subcommittee  shall  determine 
whether  such  statement  may  be  read  or 
placed  In  the  record  of  the  hearing. 

9.  A  witness  may  request,  on  grounds  of 
distraction,  harassment,  or  physical  discom- 
fort, that  during  his  testimony,  television, 
motion  picture,  and  other  cameras  and  lights 
shall  not  be  directed  at  him,  such  request  to 
be  ruled  on  by  the  Subcommittee  Members 
present  at  the  hearing. 

10.  An  accurate  stenographic  record  shall 
be  kept  of  the  testimony  of  all  witnesses  in 
executive  and  public  hearings.  The  record  of 
his  own  testimony  whether  In  public  or  ex- 
ecuOve  session  shall  be  made  available  for 
Inspection  by  witness  or  his  counsel  under 
Committee  supervision;  a  copy  of  any  testi- 
mony given  In  public  session  or  that  part 
of  the  testimony  given  by  the  witness  in 
executive  session  and  subsequently  quoted 
or  made  part  of  the  record  In  a  public  ses- 
sion shall  be  made  available  to  any  witness 
at  his  expense  If  he  so  requests. 

11.  Interrogation  of  witnesses  at  Subcom- 
mittee hearings  shall  be  conducted  on  be- 
half of  the  Subcommittee  by  Members  and 
authorized  Subcommittee  staff  personnel 
only. 

12.  Any  person  who  Is  the  subject  of  an 
Investigation  In  public  hearings  may  submit 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  ques- 
tions In  writing  for  the  cross-examination 
of  other  witnesses  called  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee. With  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Subcommittee  present  and 
voting,  these  questions  shall  be  put  to  the 
witness  by  the  Chairman,  by  a  Member  ot 
the  Subcommittee,  or  by  Counsel  of  the 
Subcommittee. 

13.  Any  person  whose  name  is  mentioned 
or  who  Is  specifically  Wentlfled,  and  who 
believes  that  testimony  or  other  evidence 
presented  at  a  public  hearing,  or  comment 
made  by  a  Subcommittee  Member  or  coun- 
sel, tends  to  defame  him  or  otherwise  ad- 
versely affect  his  reputation,  may  (a)  request 
to  appear  personally  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee to  testify  In  his  own  behalf,  or.  in  the 
alternative,  (b)  file  a  sworn  statement  of 
facts  relevant  to  the  testimony  or  other  evi- 
dence or  comment  complained  of.  Such  re- 
quest and  such  statement  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Subcommittee  for  its  consideration 
and  action. 

14.  All  testimony  taken  In  executive  session 
shall  be  kept  secret  and  will  not  be  released 
for  public  information  without  the  approval 
of  a  majority  of  the  Subcommittee. 

15.  No  Subcommittee  report  shall  be  re- 
leased to  the  public  without  the  approval  of 
a  majority  of  the  Subcommittee. 

16.  All  staff  members  shall  be  confirmed  by 


a  majority  of  the  Subcommittee.  After  con- 
flrmation,  the  Chairman  shall  certify  staiT 
appointments  to  the  Financial  Clerk  of  t"e 
Senate,  in  writing. 

17.  The  minority  shall  select  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  Subcommittee  staff  a  Ch  ef 
Counsel  for  the  minority  who  shall,  upon 
being  confirmed,  work  under  their  sup.-r- 
vlsion  and  direction;  who  shall  be  kept  I:\':\ 
informed  as  to  investigations  and  hearln-s 
have  access  to  all  material  in  the  flies  of  trip 
Subcommittee,  and,  when  not  otherwise  en- 
gaged, shall  do  other  Subcommittee  work 

One  clerk  on  the  Subcommittee  staff,  /i  ■- 
ceptable  to  it,  shall  be  assigned  to  the  nil- 
nority.  When  not  otherwise  engaged  su-^h 
Clerk  shall  be  assigned  other  duties  for  uie 
Subcommittee. 


ExHisrr  2 

Extract  of  Page  20256,  Congressional  Rm - 

ORO.  for  Tuesday,  July  9,  1968 — Senate 

•  •  •  •  • 

SUBCOMMrrTEE        MEFTINCS       DtTRINO       SEN.^•-E 

Session 

Mr.  Manskeld.  Mr.  President.  I  .  k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganization 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper.i- 
tlons  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  fcs- 
slon  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  President  pro  tempore.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

ExHtsrr  3 

Transcript  op  the  Jeff  Port  Testimony  o.v 

July  9,  1968 


Mr.  Adlerman.  Jeff  Port. 
The   Chaikman.   Be   sworn.   Hold   up   vuur 
hand,  please.  What  Is  that  fist? 

You  do  solemnly  swear  the  e\1denc€  you 
shall  give  before  this  Senate  Subcommittee 
shall    be    the    truth,    the    whole    truth,    und 
nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God? 
Mr.  Fort.  I  do. 
The  Chairman.  Be  seated. 
Mr.  Counsel.  I  will  permit  you  to  Identify 
yourself. 

Mr.  Patner.  My  name  Is  Marshall  Patncr. 
P-a-t-n-e-r.  Mr.  Chairman — 
The  Chairman.  Just  a  moment. 
You  are  a  member  of  what  Bar? 
Mr.  Patner.  The  Bar  of  the  State  of  lUmols. 
The  Chaikman.  Very  well. 
Mr.  Patneb.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  July  1.  1968. 
I  presented  a  request  to  you.  I  would  like  at 
this  time  to  have  that  request  made  part  of 
the  record. 
The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  the  request. 
Mr.  Patner.  I  have  supplied  copies  to  you 
and   to   each   of   the   members   of   the   sub- 
committee, if  you  would  like  some  further 
copies  I  have  them. 

The  Chairman.  With  respect  to  your  re- 
quest to  which  you  have  referred,  for  the 
record,  this  request  which  is  brief  and  con- 
cise may  be  printed  In  the  record  at  this 
point. 

( The  request  Is  as  follows : ) 

"JVTLY    1.    1968 
"Honorable  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Committee    on    Government    Operations 
of  the  United  States  Senate: 
"Mr.  Client.  Mr.  Jeff  Port,  has  been  sub- 
poenaed to  appear  before  this  committee  ci  ; 
cerning  an  investigation  of  the  Woodlaw. 
area  Job  Training  Project,  Chicago.  Illlnoib, 
fundea   by    the   Office   of   Economic   Oppor- 
tunity. On  behalf  of  Mr.  Port.  I  hereby  re- 
quest and  demand: 

"1.  That  each  person  who  has  made  state- 
ments or  presented  evidence  before  this  Sub- 
committee, either  orally  or  in  any  written 
form,  including  by  affidavit,  which  tends  to 
defame  Mr.  Port  or  otherwise  adversely 
effect  his  reputation,  .ind  any  persons  who 


Jnly  19,  1968 
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shall  hereafter  do  so,  be  called  to  appear  per- 
sonally before  this  Subcommittee  and  at 
-uch  time  to  be  confronted  personally  by  Mr. 
Kort  and  his  undersigned  counsel,  after  rea- 
-mable  notice  to  Mr.  Fort  and  said  Coun- 
j,l  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  personal 
ippearance  by  each  such  person. 

2.  That  the  undersigned  Council  for  Mr. 
Fort  be  permitted  to  personally  orally  cross- 
examine,  in  a  reasonable  manner,  said  per- 
ons  described  in  paragraph   1.  at>ove. 

■3.  Mr.  Fort  also  requests  and  demands  the 
-.jjht  to  present  additional   evidence  as  to 
■:ie  Issues  described  in  paragraph  1,  above. 
Respectfully  submitting. 
•Marshall  Patner 
5540  So.  Kenwood  Avenue 
Chicago.  Illinois  60637 
(Attorney  for  Mr.  Jeff  Port)." 

"ArFTDAvrr 

I  hereby  affirm  that  I  personally  delivered 

,py  of  the  attached  letter  of  request  and 

,  :iiand,  dated  July  1,  1968,  to  the  Honor- 

:;;ie  Scnator  John  McClellan  on  July 

i'j68,  at m. 

"Marshaix  Patner. 

•The  foregoing  was  signed  before  me  on 

July .  1968. 


"Witness  or  Notary  Public" 
The  Chairman.  Request  number  one  Is  a 
.".latter  that  addresses  Itself  to  the  dlscre- 
;:.,n  of  the  committee,  the  number  of  the 
■Aitnesses  to  which  you  referred  whose  testl- 
n.ony  may  have  reflected  upon  your  client, 
Mr.  Fort,  a  numljer  of  those  witnesses  have 
;.  ipeared  In  person,  are  here,  some  of  them 
•  day  In  person,  and  as  to  whether  the  com- 
n^ttee  wUl  call  any  other  witnesses,  wlt- 
r.esses  that  you  may  request.  Is  a  matter  that 
..ddresses  Itself  to  the  committee  at  the  time 
■,  u  submit  their  names  and  make  a  special 
request  for  a  given  witness. 

Yotir  request  number  two.  that  the  under- 
..^ned  counsel  for  Mr.  Fort  be  permitted  to 
:,  rsonally  orally  cross-examine  In  a  rea«on- 
.'.,)le  manner  said  persons  described  In  para- 
u-raph  one  above  cannot  be  granted  under 
•.;.e  Rules  of  the  Committee. 

You  may  submit  questions  for  the  com- 
-iittee  to  present,  to  ask  \^'ltnesses  that  may 
;  ive  appeared  or  may  appear  to  testify  with 
:  spect  to  your  client. 

The  committee  will  weigh  those  questions 
;  -.d  if  proper  will  ask  the  questions. 

Number  three.  ••Mr.  Fort  also  requests  and 
■mands  the  right  to  present  additional  evi- 
cence  as  to  the  Issues  described  In   para- 
traph   1,  above."  those  matters  will  be  re- 
,-jlved  as  we  proceed  after  he  has  testified. 
If  you  have  witnesses  you  wish  to  produce 
:  .r  him  the  committee  will  consider  them. 
!  cannot  rule  upon  number  one  and  number 
•  ;iree  at  this  time.  Number  two.  the  commlt- 
e   will   be    governed    by    the   Rules   of   the 
(-  ommlttee. 
Mr.  Patner.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  respond 
ery  briefly? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Patner.  I  then  request  that  the  chair 
-rike  from  the  record  any  testimony  under 
Rule  13  which  Is  testimony  or  other  evidence 
•^lat  tends  to  defame  or  otherwise  adversely 
arlect  the  reputation  of  my  client. 

It  Is  our  position,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  If 
he  testimony  Is  so  adverse  under  the  stand- 
rds  set  up  under  Rule  13  we  must  have  the 
right  to  either  to  confront  or  cross-examine 
he  witnesses  who  did  not  appear  to  file 
.IBdavits. 

The  Chairman.  Rule  13  reads— were  you 
through? 

Mr.  Patner.  I  was  going  to  say  we  would 
therwlse  be  denied  a  fair  hearing. 
The  Chairman.  "Any  person  whose  name 
.s  mentioned  or  who  is  specifically  Identified, 
r-.nd  who  believes  that  testimony  or  other 
evidence  presented  at  a  public  hearing,  or 
comment  made  by  a  Subcommittee  Member 
or  counsel,  tends  to  defame  him  or  other'wlse 
adversely  affect  his  reputation,  may  (a)   re- 


quest to  appear  personally  before  the  Sub- 
committee to  testify  in  his  own  behalf,  or, 
in  the  alternative,  (b)  file  a  sworn  statement 
of  facts  relevant  to  the  testimony  or  other 
evidence  or  comment  complained  of.  Such 
request  and  such  statement  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Subcommittee  for  Its  consid- 
eration and  action." 

Under  that  rule  there  Is  no  authority  and 
no  reason  for  the  committee  to  strike  from 
the  record  anything  that  may  have  been 
sworn  to  here  under  oath  in  which  your 
client's  name  was  mentioned  either  favor- 
ably or  adversely. 

So,  we  will  not  strike,  the  ruling  of  the 
chair  will  be  if  I  am  sustained  that  nothing 
we  have  received  In  the  record  thus  far  will 
be  stricken  from  the  record. 

Senator  Mundt.  We  are  limited  by  rules. 
We  have  called  Mr.  Fort,  he  Is  here.  He  will 
have  ample  opportunity  to  testify  In  his  own 
defense. 

Mr.  Patner.  I  understand  that.  It  was  my 
position  and  It  Is  our  position  on  behalf  of 
my  client  unless  we  can  confront  and  cross- 
examine — 
The  Chairman.  A  little  louder. 
Mr.  Patneb.  I  am  sorry,  sir. 
It  Is  our  position  that  unless  we  are  able 
to  confront  and  cross-examine  the  witnesses 
that  we  are  denied  any  remedy  to  respond  to 
the  harm  that  Rule  13  of  this  committee  rec- 
ognizes if  Rule  13  is  not  adequate  to  afford 
us    a     fair     hearing    that    rule    should     be 
amended,  slf . 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  Is  your  sufeges- 
tion.  You  understand  we  have  preferred  no 
charges  against  your  client.  This  is  not  a 
court.  He  U  not  on  trial.  This  committee  can- 
not deprive  him  of  liberty  or  impose  any 
penalty  for  anything  he  may  have  done. 

All  this  committee  can  do  Is  to  Investigate 
matters  that  come  within  his  Jurisdiction 
which  the  Congress  by  appropriate  resolu- 
tion and  by  the  rules  of  the  Senate  have  in- 
structed and  given  this  committee  a  man- 
date to  investigate  and  that  is  what  we  are 
doing. 

Now.  Mr.  Port's  name  has  been  mentioned 
quite  frequently  In  connection  with  Govern- 
ment money  that  has  been  expended  on  a 
project  with  which  he   is   identified   In   the 
high  capacity  of  center  chief  of  this  project, 
senator  Mundt.  At  what  salary? 
Mr.  DuFTY.  $6,000  a  year. 
The  Chairman.  In  this  aspect  of  this  hear- 
ing we  are  investigating  the  expendltxire  of 
that  money,  what  It  was  spent  for.  It  was  al- 
legedly spent  for  school.  He  was  Instructor 
or  center  chief  of  one  of  these  units,  Center 

No.  1.  „       . 

The  Congress  Is  Interested  and  the  Senate 
is  interested  In  ascertaining  how  this  money 
was  spent,  what  the  taxpayers  got  for  it  and 
whether  it  was  a  legitimate  expenditure  or 
If  It  was  a  wasteful  expenditure  or  if  it  was 
expended  under  circumstances  where  it  was 
not  even  calculated  to  produce  any  benefits. 

All  of  those  matters  address  themselves  to 
the  committee  and  are  subjects  that  are  In- 
volved in  this  inquiry. 

He  is  a  proper  witness  before  the  commit- 
tee because  he  Is  the  recipient  of  Govern- 
ment funds.  He  will  be  Interrogated  accord- 
ingly. ^     ...    ,, 

Senator  Mundt.  To  make  It  short.  Mr. 
Counsel,  he  appears  here  as  a  Federal  em- 
ployee getting  over  $500  a  month  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

He  appears  here  in  complete  compliance 
with  Rule  13  to  defend  himself  against  any 
charges  which  have  been  made. 

The  other  rules  you  allude  to.  you  will  be 
given  the  same  courtesy  we  afford  other  wit- 
nesses and  other  counsel,  to  submit  to  us 
questions  which  are  relevant,  pertinent,  re- 
<;pectable,  in  which  case  the  committee  has 
the  habit  of  asking  those  quesUons  of  the 
people  vou  have  been  talking  about. 

But  we  have  to  do  that  after  we  have 
heard  your  client.  Let  him  first  of  all  purge 
the  record  as  far  as  he  is  able  of  any  charges 


which  he  has  read  about  or  heard  about,  or 
which  have  been  made. 

Mr.  Patner.  Senator  Mundt  and  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  a  great  deal  of  the  testimony,  evi- 
dence, documents  that  have  come  in  are 
based  on  hearsay,  double  or  triple  hearsay. 
It  Is  our  position  that  It  is  inadequate  that 
Mr.  Fort  could  defend  himself  from  the 
charges  that  have  been  made  unless  he  can 
confront  and  cross-examine  those  witnesses. 

Reserving  all  other  questions  that  can  be 
raised  here  ranging  from  the  propriety  of  the 
subpoenaing  and  scope  of  the  examination. 
we  cannot  proceed  unless  we  can  have  the 
right  to  confront  and  cross-examine  the 
vritn  esses. 


TESTIMONY  OF  JEFF  FORT.  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF 
the  BLACKSTONE  rangers  (ACCOMPANIED  BY 
counsel:    MARSHALL  PATNER) 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  your  name— 
I  have  Heard  your  statement — will  you  state 
your  name,  please? 
Mr.  Fort.  Jeff  Port. 

The  Chairman,  Where  do  you  live,  Jeff? 
Mr.  Patner.  I  am  sorry.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
must  instruct  my  client  we  cannot  partici- 
pate without  the  right  to  cross-examine? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Just  E  moment,  counsel. 
We  have  extended  you  the  courtesy  of  per- 
mitting you  to  appear.  You  listen  to  the  com- 
mittee for  Just  a  moment. 

We  seek  information  from  your  client  re- 
garding a  Federal  project  where  he  was  em- 
ployed   and    where    he    received    money. 

The  committee  desires  to  pursue  Its  duty 
under  the  Rules  of  the  Senate  and  under  the 
special  resolution  adopted  that  directs  this 
committee  to  inquire  into  or  study  the  cost 
of  Government  at  all  levels  with  a  view  to 
determimng  its  economy  and  its  efficiency 
and  \\-lth  a  view  of  investigating  organized 
crime  and  also  the  Investigation  of  rlota  and 
cause-s  of  riots,  how  they  might  be  pre- 
vented. 

That  Is  a  subject  matter  of  this  inquiry. 
Your  client  has  Information  that  Is  pertinent 
to  this  Inqtiiry  He  has  been  sworn. 

I  am  going  to  insist  with  the  approval  of 
the  committee,  the  members  present,  two  of 
which  constitutes  a  quorum,  that  he  answer 
the  questions,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  take  your 
seat  and  have  your  client  take  his  seat  and 
let  the  questions  be  asked. 

Mr.  Patnxe.  I  appreciate  the  courtesy,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator  Mundt.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
counsel  speaks  any  further.  I  think  he  should 
be  alerted  to  something  he  may  not  know. 

As  far  as  I  know,  this  may  be  your  first 
appearance  before  the  committee. 
Mr.  Patner.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Mundt.  There  Is  only  one  manner 
in  which  your  client  can  avoid  testifying 
before  this  committee.  He  has  the  same  right 
as  any  other  citizen  has:  To  take  the  Fifth 
Amendment  on  those  questions  which  he 
thinks  an  honest  answer  might  tend  to  in- 
criminate him. 

If  he  simply  refuses  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions that  you  now  suggest  he  will  be  sub- 
ject to  a  vote  of  contempt  of  Congress  which 
provides  a  Jail  sentence  of  Its  own. 

I  think  you  should  know  that.  A  lot  of 
witnesses  have  walked  out  of  this  committee 
and  other  investigating  committees  and  have 
wound  up  in  the  Federal  Jail  because  of  con- 
tempt of  Congress. 

This  is  an  official  proceeding.  You  have  the 
right  of  the  Fifth  Amendment,  of  course.  If 
the  answers  Incriminate.  You  should  know 
m  advance  If  you  walk  out  you  have  sub- 
jected yourself  to  contempt  cf  Congress. 

Mr.  Patner.  I  appreciate  Senator  Mundt's 
admonition.  It  Is  our  position  that  the  hear- 
ing cannot  be  a  fair  one  without  the  remedies 
and  rights  afforded  that  we  have  requested 
and  reserving  all  other  rights.  I  must  advise 
my  client  that  we  cannot  participate. 
Thank  you.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  moment.  I  don't 
think  you  want  to  show  us  a  discourtesy. 
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Mr.  Patner.  No,  sir;  I  dwnot. 

The  Chairman.  All  rlghtt  be  seated. 

Your  client  may  be  seatjjd,  also. 

Do  I  understand  that  j^ou  are  advising 
your  client,  telling  the  conlmittee  and  advis- 
ing the  client  not  to  answer  any  questions 
that  may  be  asked  of  him? 

Mr.   Patner.   I   am   stanAng  and   advising 
my  client  to  stand,  Mr.  Chlirman,  on  the  re- 
quests that  we  have  made|  Unless  those  are 
granted  so  that  we  can  hi 
we  cannot  participate. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asV 
tlon  If  you  will  permit  yoi 
questions? 

Mr.  Patner.  If  those  reqi 
he  would  answer  all  questtons 

The  Chairman.  I  have  ftold  you  certain 
parts  of  your  request  willtbe  considered  in 
due  course  when  the  occasldii  arises  for  them. 

One  of  them  will  have  tdl  be  denied  under 
the  Rules  of  the  Committ*. 

Mr.  Patner.  Yes,  sir.  It  li  upon  the  denial 
of  that  request   that  we  cAinot  participate 
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fe  a  fair  hearing 

ig  you  the  ques- 
cllent  to  answer 

ksta  were  granted 


The  Chairman.  Your  conjfcntlon  Is  because 
of  denial  of  Item  number  two  you  cannot 
proceed? 

Mr.  Patner.  That  Is  correc  .. 
The  Chairman.  Item  nt  nber  two  which 
I  read  lo  you  from  your  r  quest  which  is: 
"That  the  undersigned  cou  isel  for  Mr.  Fort 
be  permitted  to  persona:  y  orally  cross- 
examine  in  a  reasonable  ma  ner  said  persons 
described  in  paragraph  3.  ab  ive."? 

Mr.  Patner.  That  Is  corre  t.  That  includes 
the  right  to  confront  and  cr  ss-examine  such 
witnesses  who  have  made  st  tements  adverse 
as  set  out  in  Rule  13. 

The  Chairman.  Very  wel  .  You  acluiowl- 
edge  that  your  client  was  i  ibpoenaed  to  be 
here  and  Is  now  under  subj  oena  before  this 
committee? 

Mr.  Patner.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  And  thai  subpoena  was 
duly  served  on  him  and  hi  is  liere  now  in 
response  to  that  subpoena? 

Mr.  Patner.  Yes.  But  I  r  (serve  questions 
about  the  sufficiency  of  the  subpoena,  itself. 
The  Chairman.  I  am  go  ag  to  ask  your 
client  two  or  three  question  i  or  a  few  ques- 
tions. You  can  order  him  l  ot  to  answer  If 
you  like  but  I  want  to  mak«  this  record  very 
clear. 

I  am  not  sture  about  your  poeltlon.  I  don't 
need  to  advise  you,  you  are  a  lawyer.  If  you 
advise  him  to  place  hlmsel;  in  contempt  of 
the  committee,  that  is  a  aatter  that  ad- 
dresses Itself  to  you.  You  kc  >w  what  you  are 
doing. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  ad\  se  you  on  that. 
I  do  want  to  make  a  record  i  3  that  there  will 
be  no  question  on  review  of  his  matter  as  to 
what  effort  was  made  here  1  a  try  to  get  the 
wlntess  to  testify. 

Mr.  Patner.  Mr.  Chalrmat  It  may  be  un- 
derstood that  he  will  not  a:  swer  any  ques- 
tions unless  the  request  of  number  two  be 
answered. 

It  may  be  so  clearly  under  »od  in  the  rec- 
ord. If  I  may. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  yc  jr  statement.  I 
am  going  to  ask  the  question-  and  we  will  see 
whether  he  follows  your  ac  /Ice. 

State  your  place  of  resldei  ;e,  Mr.  Port. 

Mr.  Patner.  Mr.  Chairman, 
cannot  participate. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  nee< 
at  this  time.  I  am  going  to  a)  k  the  question 

Mr.  Patner.  Can  I  answer  tl  e  question?  We 
cannot  participate  any  furth<  r. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  f  ralklng  off  re- 
fusing to  let  him  testify? 

Mr.  Patner.  On  the  condltL^ 
vlously  stated,  Mr.  Chalrmai 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  1  Jt  permit  this 
committee  to  make  a  record  I  f  asking  ques- 
tions and  letting  him  dete:  mine  whether 
he  will  answer  them  or  not? 

Mr.  Patner.  The  record  is  cl 
not  testify  on  my  advice. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  may  lay  to  you  tin 


I  am  sorry,  we 
you  to  tell  me 


ins  that  I  pre- 


tbat  he  can- 


der  these  circumstances,  as  far  as  I  know 
both  of  you  are  in  contempt. 

(The  witness  and  his  counsel  withdrew 
from  the  hearing  room  at  11:27  a.m.) 

Senator  Mundt.  It  is  a  clear  case  of  con- 
tempt, Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Both  the  attorney  and  the 
witness. 

Senator  Curtis.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  have  the  record  show  that  I  was  prepared 
to  ask  Mr.  Fort  several  questions. 

I  wanted  to  ask  him  whether  or  not  he 
was  a  paid  employee  of  the  OEO  project,  bv 
whom  he  was  employed,  when;  if  he  was  ap- 
pointed when  his  service  was  terminated. 

If  he  is  still  on  the  payroll,  what  his  duties 
were,  and  what  was  his  salary. 

He  perhaps  would  have  the  right  to  claim 
the  Fifth  Amendment  against  answering  but 
he  has  no  right  to  walk  out  of  the  commit- 
tee room  and  neither  answer  nor  raise  his 
objection. 

I  think  that  he  needs  a  new  lawyer. 
The  Chairman.  Let  the  record  show  that 
the  witnesses  would  have  been  asked  by  the 
chair,  if  he  la  the  same  Jeff  Fort  who  was 
center  chief  of  Center  No.  1  of  the  Wood- 
lawn  project  from  July  1,  1967.  to  10-2&-67. 
He  held  this  position  as  center  chief.  Cen- 
ter No.  1.  at  $6,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Duffy.  This  is  the  OEO-funded  project 
from  OEO. 

The  Chairman  Woodlawn  Project.  He 
would  have  been  asked  that. 

Let  the  record  show  he  would  have  been 
asked  about  the  salary  he  received  from  the 
Federal  Qovernment. 

Let  the  record  show  that  he  would  have 
been  asked  the  question  of  whether  he  per- 
formed any  services  for  that  salary. 

Let  the  record  show  that  he  will  be  asked 
whether  he  actually  gave  any  supervision 
over  the  project  in  that  center  or  If  he  gave 
any  instruction  to  any  of  the  proposed  stu- 
dents who  attended,  trainees  who  attended 
the  training  program. 

Also  he  would  be  asked  whether  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Blackstone  Rangers  and 
whether  in  that  capacity  he  had  a  duty  to 
niake  reports  as  a  member  of  the  Rangers 
and  also  primarily  as  a  member,  as  a  Fed- 
eral Qovernment  employee  acting  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  supervisor,  director  or  instructor 
of  one  of  these  centers. 

He  would  have  been  asked  whether  as  a 
center  chief  or  in  his  official  capacity  in  con- 
nection with  this  project  if  he  submitted 
pertinent  reports  to  the  project  director. 

He  would  have  been  asked  whether  he 
offered  direction  or  gave  direction  to  instruc- 
tors when  he  felt  it  was  appropriate,  in- 
structions In  the  project. 

He  would  have  been  asked  about  the 
record-keeping  system  of  the  project  which 
was  under  hla  Jurisdiction  and  a  part  of  his 
duties. 

He  would  have  been  asked  about  staff  re- 
ports, whether  he  made  any  staff  reports 
on  the  project  as  required  as  part  of  his 
duties. 

He  would  have  been  asked  about  making 
evaluations  of  the  staff,  whether  he  did  that 
In  performance  of  his  duties. 

He  would  have  also  been  asked  regarding 
conduct  that  was  carried  on  In  the  center. 
He  would  have  been  asked  regarding  the 
activities  of  the  gangsters — of  the  Black- 
stone  Rangers  with  respect  to  compelling 
trainees  to  give  a  kickback  to  the  Blackstone 
Ranger  organization  out  of  their  salaries. 

He  would  have  been  asked  whether  he 
attended  the  meetings,  attended  the  school 
and  actually  performed  his  duties  or  whether, 
as  some  testimony  Indicates,  he  spent  much 
of  his  time  away  from  the  school  without 
giving  It  any  attention  or  supervision. 

He  would  also  have  been  asked  about  the 
Ranger  organization,  whether  any  of  these 
Federal  funds  that  were  paid  to  him  as  sal- 
aries, he  and  other  members  of  the  Ranger 
organization  who  were  on  the  Federal  pay- 


roll in  connection  with  this  project,  whether 
they  used  that  money  and  money  that  they 
received  from  kickbacks  from  trainees 
whether  they  used  that  money  to  purchase 
marijuana,  whether  they  used  that  money 
to  purchase  guns  and  ammunition  or  other 
explosives,  and  whether  they  engaged,  the 
Rangers,  to  his  knowledge,  any  member^  c' 
it.  any  of  those  Identifled  with  this  ied. 
eral  project  within  his  knowledge,  while 
working  for  this  project,  engaged  In  black- 
mailing  merchants,  extorting  money  from 
merchants,  and  whether  the  Rangers  during 
the  course  of  this  project  and  whether  he 
participated  in  such  practices,  required 
school  children  going  to  public  school  hi 
the  Woodlawn  area,  to  pay  a  stipend  each 
week  so  that  they  could  cross  what  Is  alleged 
to  be  so-called  Ranger  territory  to  get  to 
public  schools. 

He  would  be  asked  whether  money  in  •  e 
nature  or  guise  of  dues  to  the  organization 
was  extorted  from  members  by  threats  in- 
tlmldatlon  and  by  violence  or  wheher  mem- 
bers of  the  public  school  were  compelled  u. 
drop  out  of  public  school,  cease  attending  the 
public  school  and  attend  this  so-called  Fed- 
eral project  training  course. 

And  if  they  refused,  whether  they  were 
threatened  with  violence,  whether  vlolenre 
was  actually  inflicted  upon  them,  and  if  ijy 
those  tactics  they  did  succeed  in  having  ,, 
number  of  students  drop  out  of  the  publir 
school  and  attend  this  so-called  training  pro- 
gram and  then  require  them  while  attending 
the  program  to  give  a  kickback  out  of  their 
salary,  money  they  were  paid  for  attending 
the  school,  back  to  the  Rangers  for  its  fund 
and  for  personal  and  private  use. 

He  would  also  be  asked  about  the  story 
of  guns  in  the  center,  particularly  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  In  the  loft  of  it 
and  in  the  tunnel  of  it. 

He  would  also  be  asked  about  the  purcha.se 
of  guns  in  Circle  Pine,  Mich.,  which  guns  n- 
portedly  were  returned  to  and  placed  in  tiie 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  one  of  the  centers 
of  this  organization. 

Senator  Mundt.  On  the  trip  he  is  alleged  t  . 
have  made  he  was  an  employee  at  the  time. 
he  was  being  paid  a  salary  by  the  Federal  Go\  - 
ernment. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Mundt.  I  would  like  to  add.  Mr. 
Chairman,  one  other  question  I  expected  to 
ask. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  funr- 
tlons  of  these  hearings  is  to  determine 
whether  or  no  this  particular  OEO  project 
should  be  refunded — counsel  tells  me  the 
trip  made  to  Circle  Pine  was  before  he  was  on 
the  OEO  payroll — I  want  to  ask  you  whether 
or  not  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Reverend  Fry 
was  asked  the  question  if  there  were  any 
of  the  Blackstone  Rangers  In  the  Main  21  1:1 
whom  he  had  sufficient  confidence  so  that  If 
the  project  were  re-funded  he  felt  that  they 
were  the  kind  of  young  men  who  should 
head  it.  he  singled  out  Engene  Halrston  and 
Jeff  Fort  as  the  two  in  whom  he  had  the 
most  confidence. 

He  was  again  going  to  have  leadership  role 
In  the  OEO  program  if  in  fact  it  was  going 
to  be  funded. 

This  Is  a  valid  point  In  determining  whether 
or  not  this  Is  a  wise  and  Judicious  expendi- 
ture of  taxpayers'  money. 

How  In  the  world  we  can  discover  whether 
or  not  a  program  should  be  re-funded  when 
the  people  at  the  head  of  It  refuse  to  go 
ahead  and  testify  will  be  out  of  my  power 
to  comprehend  because  he  has  been  slngleu 
out  by  Reverend  Pry.  a  gentleman  whose 
Judgment  we  would  have  to  respect  in  a  mat- 
ter of  this  kind,  as  the  type  of  young  man 
in  Main  21  in  whom  he  has  the  maximum 
confidence. 

Senator  Curtis.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  inquire  of  the  chairman  and  the  staff 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Jeff  Fort  or  his  counsel 
have  submitted  any  questions  to  the  com- 
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mlttee  pursuant  to  Rule  13  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  committee? 

Mr.  Adlerman.  They  have  not  submitted 
.luv  questions  what-soever.  I  might  point  out 
also  that  Mr.  Patner.  the  counsel  to  Mr. 
Fort,  is  the  same  gentleman  that  Reverend 
Fry  stated  he  contacted  when  he  wanted  an 
itiornev  for  Mr  Martin. 

I  woiUd  also  like  to  point  out  that  In  my 
:irrangements  for  him  to  appear,  whether 
or  not  he  would  be  called  on  a  certain  date, 
I  would  tell  the  counsel  for  Mr.  Fry  or  one 
of  the  gentlemen  who  was  in  the  room  who 
\yas  going  to  be  Washington  counsel  for  Mr. 
Pry.  and  he  would  tell  me.  "I  will  see  to  it 
that  Fort  will  be  notified  that  he  ha.s  to 
lestlfv  on  this  particular  date." 

So  there  seems  to  be  a  close  connection 
between  Mr  Fry's  counsel  and  Mr  Fort's 
counsel. 

Senator  Curtis  Mr  Chairman,  has  Rule  13 
been  printed  in  today's  hearings  in  Us  en- 
tirety? 

I  know  It  has  been  referred  to  and  read. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  make  this  rec- 
ord of  today  abundantly  clear  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  should  they  decide 
to  consider  It,  I  ask  that  Rule  13  in  lus  en- 
'iretv  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  record. 

Tiie  Chairman.  I  think  I  read  it  all  in. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  was  my  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  read  It  into  the  record 
rait  it  may  be  printed  in  the  record. 

Senator  Curtis.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
•o  point  out  I  was  particularly  anxious  to 
make  inquiry  of  Mr.  Jeff  Fort  concerning  the 
•  iperation  of" this  particular  OEO  project  be- 
rau.se  he  was  so  highly  recommended  to  this 
(.ommlttee  by  Reverend  Fry  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church   in   Chicago. 

I  refer  to  the  record  of  these  hearings  on 
June  25.  1968.  page  4077. 

Senator  Mundt.  Go  back  to  page  4076 
when  the  chairman  asked  him  whether  he 
recommended  the  project  and  who  he  would 
r.ke   to   have   in   charge   of   it. 

,  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Curtis.  I  am  going  to  read  por- 
10ns  of  it  first 

On  page  4077.  the  chairman  addressed 
Reverend  Fry  as  follows:  "I  didn't  ask  you 
it  you  were  on  the  advisory  board.  I  am  ask- 
ing you.  you  are  recommending  the  project. 
Vou  know  these  people.  You  have  been  their 
iegal  adviser.  Would  you  recommend  that  a 
single  one  of  them  be  retained  and  used  in 
this  program?  If  so.  name  them. 

"Reverend  Fry.  I  would  name  two  immedi- 
r^tely  and  thereafter  claim  not  sufficient  com- 
petence. 

"The  Chairman.  What  two  would  you 
name? 

"Reverend  Fry.  Eugene  Halrston  and  Jeff 
Fort. 

"The  Chairman.  Let  us  take  Jeff  Fort. 
Vou  would  name  him." 

■Reverend  Fry.  Yes,  sir. 

"The  Chairman.  What  specific  qualifica- 
tions do  you  think  he  has? 

"Reverend  Fry.  He  has  the  love  and  the 
respect  and  the  friendship  of  the  people 
v.ho  would  be  in  the  program." 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  apparent  there  was 
close  acquaintanceship,  if  not  close  associa- 
tion, between  Jeff  Fort  and  Reverend  Fry. 

Serious  Implications  have  been  made  con- 
cerning the  number  of  individuals.  I  think 
that  our  Investigation  will  be  incomplete 
unless  we  can  ask  Mr.  Jeff  Fort  if  he  fre- 
quented the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Chicago,  whether  or  not  he  ever  observed  any 
unlawful  acts  there  such  as  gambling,  use 
or  distribution  of  narcotics  of  any  kind,  sex- 
ual misbehavior,  and  whether  or  not  he  ever 
observed  any  guns  and  under  what  condi- 
tions. 

That  IS  ail,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

The  chair  would  like  to  also  make  the 
record  clear  that  in  addition  to  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  here  as  to  the 


questions  that  would  have  been  asked  the 
witness,  he  would  have  been  asked  a  number 
of  other  questions  pertaining  to  the  subject 
matters  under  inquiry,  questions  about 
eliciting  Information  that  the  committee  be- 
lieves was  within  his  knowledge  which  would 
be  essental  for  this  committee  to  have  in 
conducting  a  thorough  Investigation  of  the 
issue  involved. 

The  chair  would  also  like  to  observe  upon 
his  failure  to  answer  these  questions  that 
have  been  stated  here  by  the  chair  and  by 
otlier  members  of  the  committee,  that  he  re- 
lused  to  answer  these  questions 

He  would  have  been  ordered  to  answer 
and  he  would  have  been  directed  to  answer 
unless  he  took  the  Fifth  Amendment  and 
made  the  statement  that  he  believed  that  a 
truthful  answer  to  the  question  might  tend 
to  incriminate  him. 

Unless  he  exercised  the  Fifth  Amendment 
privilege  he  would  have  been  ordered  and 
directed  by  the  committee  to  answer  the 
questions  that  have  been  related  here  and 
others  that  are  pertinent  to  this  inqury 

.Senator  Mundt.  Let  the  record  clearly  show 
tliat  both  he  and  his  coun.sel  were  clearly 
and  adequately  warned  in  advance  that  he 
had  a  right  to  take  the  Fifth  Amendment  but 
lie  did  net  have  the  right  to  defy  the  commit- 
tee, the  Senate  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  refusing  either  to  answer  or 
to  take  the  Fifth  Amendment. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  Is  tnere  any- 
thing further  on  thaf:" 

Call  your  next  witness. 

Mr.  Adlerman.  I  would  like  to  recall 
Houtsma  and  Doyle. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed.  Mr.  Counsel. 

Exhibit  4 

Permission  for  the  Subcommittee  To  Meet 

I  Extract  of  page  2f)423.  the  Congressional 

Record.  July  10.  1968— Senate] 
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Subcommittee  Meetings  During  Senate 

Session 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Executive  Reorganization  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
tiie  Senate  today. 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Inouve  in 
thechairi.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Exhibit  5 
Permission  for  the  Committee  To  Meet 
(Extract  of  page  217.51.  the  Congressional 
Record,  July  17.  1963— Senate] 
»  «  •  *  • 

Committee  Meeting  Dlring  Senate  Session 
Mr  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  .se.ision  of  the  Senate 
tjdav. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objection. 
it  Is  so  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate i.s  operating  under  limited  time.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCELLAN.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  as  Senators  know,  and 
as  is  known  to  the  public  at  large,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations has  a  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  which,  under  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  and  special  resolutions  en- 
acted each  year  by  the  Senate,  is  em- 
powered and  directed  to  conduct  certain 
investigations.  Primarily,  one  of  those 
responsibilities  is  to  study  government  at 


all  levels,  with  a  view  of  determining  its 
efficiency  and  economy,  and  to  that  re- 
sponsibility has  been  added  the  duty  to 
investigate  organized  crime,  and  also  to 
investigate    rioting,    civil    disturbances, 
the  causes  thereof,  and  to  report  the 
findings  to  this  body.   The   Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  as  Sen- 
ators know,  has  been  in  existence  now 
for  several  years — more  than  a  decade — 
and  has  conducted  many  investigations. 
Recently,  in  the  course  of  investigat- 
ing riots  and  disorders  that  have  oc- 
curred in  this  countiy.  and  in  pursuit  of 
its  responsibility  to  investigate  oiganized 
crime  and  to  study  government  at  all 
levels,  with  a  view  to  determining  its  eflB- 
ciency  and  economy,  the  subcommittee 
received  information  that  a  Government 
agency,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, had  made  a  avant  to  another  or- 
ganization—not a  Federal  organization, 
but  a  community  organization — in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  of  almost  SI  million  for 
the    ostensible    purpose    of    setting    up 
training  schools  or  centers  to  accommo- 
date,  in    the   vernacular,   two   Chicago 
street  gangs. 

The  grant  was  made.  Four  centers 
were  established— two  primarily  to  serve 
the  members  of  one  gang,  the  "Black- 
stone Rangers  "  and  two  to  .serve  another 
street  gang,  the  "DLsciples."  The  com- 
mittee has  found  that  one  of  the.<:e  gangs, 
the  Blackstone  Rangeis.  has  a  group 
known  as  the  "Main  21  "  which  consti- 
tutes the  governing  body  of  that  gang. 
The  gang — it  also  is  called  'the  Black- 
.stone  Ranger  Nation" — claims  a  mem- 
bership of  several  thousand,  primarily 
on  the  South  Side  of  Chicago  I  am  un- 
able to  state  exactly  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  belong  to  the  Rangers,  but  it 
has  quite   a   large  member.ship. 

The  Federal  money  was  used  to  set  up 
four  training  schools.  One  of  the  schools 
for  the  Rangers  was  established  in  a 
church  and  another  at  a  neighboring 
location.  It  is  very  difficult  to  describe 
all  the  activities  which  took  place  in 
the.se  training  centeis.  but  I  can  give 
this  illu.stiation. 

Presumably,  the  .schools  were  estab- 
li.shed  to  train  youths  so  that  they  could 
get  jobs,  and  there  were  provisions  in 
the  Federal  grant  to  find  jobs  for  them. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Tyd- 
iNGs  in  the  chair  > .  The  5  minutes  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  myself  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

The  trainees  were  to  have  instructors, 
and  there  were  supervisors  and  center 
chiefs.  Nearly  every  member  of  the 
"Main  21'  has  a  long  criminal  record, 
and  many  of  them  were  employed  as  the 
teachers  and  supervisors.  Some  of  them 
could  hardly  read  or  write.  None  of  them 
was  a  professional  educator.  Their  only 
claim  to  recognition  is  that  they  ai'e  gang 
leaders  and  members — that  they  are 
gangsters.  They  were  put  in  charge  of 
teaching  the  youths.  Some  of  the  youths 
were  compelled  to  attend  the  schools  by 
coercion,  intimidation,  thi'eats.  and  by 
use  of  violence,  as  the  testimony  in  the 
subcommittee's  hearings  shows. 

Those  who  attended  were  paid  S45  a 
week,  plus  certain  allowances  for  de- 
pendents and  for  carfare.  The  Raneers 
demanded  a  kickback  from  the  youths. 
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and  that  money  went  injb  the  Rangers 
treasury.  The  amount  erf  the  kickback 
for  trainees  was  $5  a  weelt  I  believe,  and 
for  the  instructors  and  supervisors  the 
amount  was  greater.  The  vice  president 
of  the  Rangers.  Jeff  Fort  was  a  center 
chief  drawing  $6,000  a  year,  or  $500  a 
month.  The  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee is  that  he  was  taught  to  read 
and  write  while  he  was  in  jail  during  the 
past  year,  after  he  was  givipn  this  assign- 
ment. 

The  president  of  the  Ringers,  a  man 
named  Eugene  Hairston.  has  recently 
been  convicted  for  the  crime  of  solicit- 
ing some  youths  aged  13.  14.  and  15  to 
take  a  gun  and  go  to  a  car  and  murder 
the  occupants  of  the  car.  All  of  them 
were  not  murdered.  I  believe  one  person 
was  murdered  and  the  other  two.  as  I 
recall,  escaped  with  injury. 

This  president  of  the  Rangers  has  been 
convicted  and  is  on  bond  for  that  of- 
fense which  happened  during  the  time 
these  schools  were  in  operation. 

The  subcommittee  called  Jeff  Fort  as 
a  witness.  We  had  subpenaed  him  and  we 
had  him  ready  to  testify.  He  was  admin- 
istered the  oath  and  then  he  was  asked 
his  name.  He  gave  his  name.  Then,  his 
lawyer  advised  him  not  to  testify  because 
the  attorney  had  filed  with  the  subcom- 
mittee a  request  that  all  witnesses  who 
had  testified  and  who  had  reflected  in 
any  way  in  their  testimony  derogatorily 
toward  his  client.  Jeff  Port,  be  recalled, 
and  the  opportunity  given  to  the  attor- 
ney to  cross-examine  them.  If  this  was 
not  done  and  if  the  attorney  was  not 
given  the  opportunity  to  cross-examine 
any  other  witnesses,  they  would  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  proceedings. 

It  was  on  that  basis  they  refused  to 
participate,  and  after  every  proper  effort 
was  made  by  the  chairman  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  to  get  Port  to 
testify  and  answer  questions  about  Gov- 
ernment funds  that  had  been  paid  him, 
what  they  were  paid  for.  what  services  he 
had  rendered,  how  his  school  had  oper- 
ated, and  to  testify  among  other  things, 
about  the  storing  of  weapons,  the  sale  of 
narcotics,  the  shakedown  of  merchants 
and  other  persons  in  the  community,  and 
blackmail.  He  would  have  been  asked 
whether  those  things  had  gone  on.  He 
was  a  proper  witness. 

We  sought  to  interrogate  him.  His 
counsel  instructed  him  not  to  answer, 
and  without  permission  of  the  commit- 
tee they  departed  from  the  hearing 
chamber. 

Those  are  the  facts.  There  is  involved 
a  challenge  to  the  power  of  the  Senate  to 
carry  on  its  functions  and  adequately  to 
protect  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  revenues  which  we 
exact  from  them  in  taxes  to  support  the 
Government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
opinion,  this  is  a  case  of  flagrant  con- 
tempt of  this  body.  I  a«k  favorable 
action  on  the  resolution  of  citation. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  3  minutes? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Will  the  Senators 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  yield  to  the 
Senator?  They  have  15  minutes  remain- 
ing on  that  side. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  in 
the  very  effective  and  patriotic  work  he 
has  done  in  conducting  the  investigation 
dealing  with  the  expenditure  of  $1  mil- 
lion of  taxpayer  funds  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

The  Senator  has  just  related  how  this 
money  was  spent.  The  Blackstone 
Rangers,  the  Main  Committee  of  21, 
made  up  of  young  men  who  belonged  to 
gangs,  committed  blackmail,  murder, 
.sale  of  drugs,  thuggery,  and  thievery. 
They  were  placed  on  the  payroll  as  the 
directors  of  the  program.  They  earned 
$6,000  and  $7,000  a  year  paid  by  the  tax- 
payers. 

Based  upon  what  I  have  read  in  the 
newspaper,  it  appears  that  the  quarters 
in  which  these  operations  were  carried 
on  were  used  to  cache  guns,  to  sell  drugs, 
and  to  plan  operations  that  extorted 
moneys  and  properties  from  the  busi- 
nessmen and  citizens  of  the  community. 
To  me  the  revelations  are  of  double 
significance  because  they  reveal  what 
happens  when  Government  surrenders 
to  thugs  and  thieves,  drug  addicts,  rap- 
ists, and  murderers. 

Someone  gifted  with  peculiar  knowl- 
edge conceived  the  idea  that  if  they  put 
these  criminals  in  charge  of  schools  to 
which  others  who  were  innocent  might 
come,  they  would  produce  a  better  citi- 
zenry. It  is  just  unbelievable  that  tax- 
payers' money  in  the  amount  of  a  million 
dollars  was  given  to  an  agency,  the  head 
of  which  hired  14-  and  15-year-old  boys 
to  go  out  and  murder  a  man. 

Is  it  that  man  who  came  before  the 
committee  that  the  committee  wishes  to 
Interrogate? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  man  who  was 
convicted  for  solicitation  of  murder  was 
the  president.  This  is  the  second  in  com- 
mand, the  vice  president. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  second  in  com- 
mand, the  vice  president. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And  he  was  on  the 
payroll  at  $6,000  a  year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  He  has  been  summoned 
by  a  committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
testify.  He  has  declined  to  do  so  except 
to  give  his  name  and  address.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  He  did  not  give  his 
address. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question  about  what  the  Senate  will 
do  with  regard  to  the  resolution  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  but  I  submit 
to  Senators  that  we  had  better  under- 
stand that  when  thugs,  thieves,  mur- 
derers, and  drug  addicts  are  placed  in 
Government  operations  to  become  the 
teachers  of  youth,  the  product  will  be 
criminals  and  not  law-abiding  citizens. 
The  time  has  come  when  we  had  better 
quit  surrendering  to  the  criminal  and 
begin  exercising  the  power  of  Govern- 
ment to  put  criminals  in  their  places, 
and  that  would  be  the  penal  institutions, 


and  not  placing  them  in  charge  of  agen- 
cies that  are  supposed  to  be  teacheis 
of  morality. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  say  a 
further  word  about  a  significant  devr!- 
opment  In  the  District  of  Columbia  I 
think  it  was  about  a  week  or  10  days  aio 
that  two  policemen  were  shot.  One  died 
and  I  do  not  know  what  the  state  if 
health  of  the  other  is.  but  he  was  on  the 
verge  of  death. 

An  organization  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia condemned  the  policemen  and 
exculpated  those  who  perpetrated  \Y.c 
killing. 

That  same  organization  is  now  de- 
manding that  the  assignment  of  policf- 
men  be  taken  away  from  their  superioi.s 
in  the  Police  Department  and  placed  ;n 
the  hands  of  a  separate  agency. 

All  that  that  can  be  interpreted  to 
mean  is  that  this  group  wants  to  obtain 
domination  over  what  the  nations  of  tlu' 
world  consider  to  be  the  Department  <  i 
the  Interior,  with  the  police  and  enforcp- 
ment  ofiQcials  in  control. 

Communist  policy  has  always  been  !.> 
get  control  of  the  law-enforcement  oi- 
ficials  and  then  they  can  impose  thei 
tyranny,  oppression,  and  brutality  in  an\ 
manner  they  desire. 

If  things  move  in  the  future  as  the\ 
have  moved  m  the  past.  I  suppose  thi.- 
organization  will  get  the  control  thev 
are  demanding,  and  we  will  find  that 
control  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Po- 
lice Department  will  not  rest  with  th( 
police  authorities  but  in  those  who,  jut; 
as  in  Chicago,  became  teachers  in  whai 
are  supposed  to  be  Government  school.'- 
instead  of  being  sent  to  prison  as  ju.--! 
punishment  for  their  crimes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  suq- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  th( 
understanding  that  the  time  will  bf 
charged  to  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanijnous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr. 
MuNDT]  such  time  as  this  side  has  left, 
which  I  believe  is  7  or  8  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  not 
take  that  much  time. 

I  support  the  presentation  which 
has  been  made  by  the  able  chairman  oi 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas IMr.  McCLELLAN  J,  who  endorse.s 
this  resolution  for  citation  of  contempt. 
It  has  passed  through  the  regular  proc- 
esses of  the  legislative  mechanism  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee,  all 
the  way  through  by  unanimous  vote.  I 
would  hope  that  the  vote  would  be^ unani- 
mous, or  certainly  nearly  unanimous,  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

Let  me  say  that  in  the  long  history  of 
this  Republic,  the  investigative  power  of 
Congress  has  served  the  people  exceed- 
ingly well. 

Many  who  have  written  about  the 
functions  of  Congress,  including  the  late 
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and  beloved  President.  Woodrow  Wilson, 
a  preat  Democratic  leader  of  our  Nation, 
said  in  one  of  his  scholarly  books  that 
he  considered  the  investigative  power  of 
Congress  to  be  one  of  the  most  imporUnt 
and  fruitful  functions  of  the  legislative 
body.  I  share  that  opinion. 

At  stake  here,  of  course,  is  the  simple 
ib.sue  of  whether  Congress  shall  have  an 
effective  capacity  to  investigate  what- 
ever comes  before  the  Senate  or  House 
in  terms  of  something  which  indicates 
that  an  investigation  should  be  made. 

Without  the  power  to  be  able  to  sum- 
mon witnesses,  without  the  power  of 
subpena  to  get  them  before  a  committee 
and  the  authority  to  get  them  to  re- 
spond to  appropriate  questions,  the 
whole  investigative  procedure  of  the 
Senate  would  become  a  fruitless  farce. 
Nothing  effective  could  be  accomplished. 
We  might  as  well  turn  over  to  agencies 
ol  the  Government,  the  private  sector,  or 
unyone  else  who  may  have  done  some- 
tiiing  which  requires  investigation,  the 
complete  authority  to  build  a  great  big 
Chinese  wall  around  themselves  and 
keep  from  Congress  and  the  public  the 
pertinent  facts  which  are  necessary. 

I  repeat,  the  issue  is  simple.  At  stake  is 
r.ot  whether  this  particular  witness  shall 
liave  the  power  to  refuse  to  answer 
ciuestions  without  taking  recourse  to  the 
fath  amendment  or  without  providing 
any  extenuating  circumstances.  But 
liere  is  a  man  who  has  been  a  Federal 
employee,  drawing  in  the  neighborhood 
of  S6.000  to  S7.000  a  year.  Certainly,  if 
Congress  does  not  have  the  right  to  in- 
\estigate  what  he  has  been  domg  with 
the  money  and  what  kind  of  program  he 
lias  been  running,  then  Congress  would 
liave  the  right  to  investigate  no  one  and 
the  right  to  investigate  nothing,  because 
without  the  power  of  subpena  and  the 
light  to  compel  testimony,  the  investi- 
gative procedure,  of  course,  would  come 
to  naught. 

Thus.  I  strongly  recommend  to  the 
Senate  that  in  the  forthcoming  roll- 
call  vote,  we  overwhelmingly  reaffirm 
the  investigative  power  of  Congress  by 
citing  Jeff  Fort  for  contempt  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  such  time 
as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distinguish- 
ed Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  alternative 
to  a  citation  for  contempt  in  this  case. 
It  is  my  hope  that  it  will  be  prosecuted 
and  sustained  by  the  court.  If  anything 
less  than  that  occurs,  the  investigative 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House — 
Congress  as  a  whole — will  be  greatly  im- 
paired. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  observed  the  con- 
auct  of  the  investigative  committee  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  the  distinguish- 
ed Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel- 
L.\N].  I  have  found  that  he  has  operated 
fairly  and  judiciously.  The  committee 
has  operated  under  written  rules.  The 
written  rules  provide  that  a  witness  may 
submit  questions  to  the  committee  to  be 
propounded  by  the  committee  to  any  wit- 
ness he  feels  has  maligned  or  adversely 
affected  him. 


The  committee  has  also  honored  the 
right  of  a  witness  to  decline  to  answer 
because  of  self-incrimination.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  committee  has  refrained 
from  asking  questions  when  it  knew  that 
the  subject  matter  involved  a  pending 
criminal  action. 

In  this  particular  case,  the  witness, 
Jeff  Fort,  did  not  even  remain  in  the 
committee  room.  He  did  not  exercise  his 
right  to  decline  to  answer  because  his 
answers  might  tend  to  incriminate  him. 
After  giving  his  name,  his  attorney  an- 
nounced in  substance  that  unless  the 
committee  changed  its  written  rules  of 
many  years  standing,  they  would  refuse 
to  answer  and  would  leave  the  room. 

His  attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  he  might  be  cited  for  contempt.  Two 
or  three  times  the  chairman  asked  the 
witness  and  his  attorney  to  pau.se  for  a 
moment  so  he  might  inform  him  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation.  The  rules 
were  referred  to  and  read  into  the  record. 
He  knew  he  had  a  right  to  submit  ques- 
tions to  the  committee  to  be  propounded 
to  other  witnesses.  His  attorney  said: 
"No.  We  ask  that  you  change  the  rules 
and  permit  the  attorney  for  the  witness 
to  cross-ejcamine  other  witnesses" — not 
just  other  witnesses  who  happened  to  be 
there.  His  request  was  that  all  witnesses 
in  the  past  be  resubpenaed  and  brought 
there  for  the  attorney  for  the  witness  to 
conduct  his  own  investigation.  And  on 
.such  a  demand,  the  witness  turned  and 
walked  out  of  the  room,  following  his  at- 
torney. 

Mr.  President,  if  witnesses  before 
congressional  committees  can  just  turn 
and  walk  away,  the  power  of  con- 
gressional committees  has  come  to  an 
end. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  IMr.  McCellanI  still  has 
3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Record.  I  would  like  to  state  that 
the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations is  composed  of  nine  mem- 
bers. Subsequent  to  the  contempt  com- 
mitted by  the  witness,  the  subcommit- 
tee met.  and  with  eight  of  the  nine  mem- 
bers present,  voted  unanimously  for  this 
citation.  Thereafter  the  full  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  now  com- 
posed of  14  members  met.  Eleven  mem- 
bers were  present,  and  all  11  voted  for 
this  citation. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  IMr.  Curtis!.  If  the 
Senate  cannot  require  a  witness  to 
testify  under  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing this  inquiry  and  the  occasion  when 
this  witness  walked  out.  if  the  authority 
of  the  duly  constituted  committees  of 
this  body  can  be  fiouted  with  impunity 
and  with  contempt  such  as  the  action 
and  conduct  that  occurred  in  this  in- 
stance, then  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  whenever  that  happens,  will  have 
become  impotent  to  discharge  its  func- 
tions properly  and  adequately. 

I  hopie  the  Senate  will  vote  unani- 
mously for  adoption  of  the  resolution. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
I    understand    a     roUcall    has    been 
ordered.  I  am  ready  for  the  call  of  the 
roll. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  Senate  Resolution  379.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assisUnt  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vii-ginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
IMr.  iNOUYEl  is  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  1  Mr.  Bartlett  I ,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  IMr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  IMr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  IMr.  PulbrichtI.  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Ken- 
nedy!, the  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr. 
Long  I .  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
McCarthy  I.  and  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming IMr.  McGee)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr. 
Bartlett  1.  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Bayh],  and  the  Senator  from  Mai-y- 
land  I  Mr.  Brewster  I  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Bennett  I ,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  DominickI, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  IMr.  Grif- 
fin], the  Senator  from  New  York  iMr. 
JavitsI.  the  Senator  from  California 
IMr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois IMr.  Percy],  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  IMr.  ProutyJ  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Bak- 
er) and  the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr. 
Tower]  are  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  IMr.  BakerJ.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett  I.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  IMr.  Dominick],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  JavitsI, 
the  Senator  from  California  I  Mr.  Mur- 
phy], the  Senator  from  lUinois  IMr. 
Percy  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  1  Mr. 
PROxrrY].  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  would  each  vote    "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  80, 
na.vs  0.  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Fong 

Gore 

Gruentng 

Hansen 
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Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

HolUngs 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Magnuson 

Mansfi.eld 

McClellan 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcall 

Miller 

Mondale 

Mor.roney 

Montoyp 

Morse 

Morton 


Moss 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

RlblcoH 

Russell 

Scott 

8znathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennis 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tydings 

Williams.  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarbo  rough 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 
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Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Brewster 

Dominlclc 
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NOT  VOTING  — 
Grlffln 
Inouye 
Javlts 
Kennedy 
Long,  Mo 
Long.  La 
McCarthy 


So  the  resolution    iS, 
agreed  to. 
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McGee 

Murphy 

Percy 

Prouty 

Tower 
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LISTER  HILL  NATIONAL  CENTER 
FOR  BIOMEDICAL  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS— SENATE  JOttNT  RESOLU- 
TION  193  ' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  joint  resolution  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res  193>  was  read  the 
first  time  by  title,  and  (he  second  time 
at  length,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.   ISif 

Whereas,  during  his  Ulig  and  distin- 
guished career  In  the  q>ngress.  Senator 
Lister  Hill  has  achieyed  m<re  forward-look- 
ing legislation  relating  to  Improyed  health 
and  educational  opportunities  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  than  any  otllpr  indiyidual  in 
the  history  of  this  body:  an<) 

Whereas,  Senator  Hill's  legislative  inter- 
ests in  health,  in  educatioii,  and  in  libraries 
are  epitomized  in  the  Najlonal  Library  of 
Medicine,  to  wliose  establisinient  and  devel- 
opment Senator  Hill  has  p^ld  particular  at- 
tention during  the  course  (^  t  his  career:  and 
Whereas,  a  National  CenWr  for  Biomedical 
Communications  to  be  corjitructed  and  lo- 
cated as  a  part  of  this  Library  has  been 
proposed  by  two  legislators  (if  the  House,  the 
late  John  E.  Pogarty  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
Paul  G.  Rogers  of  FHorida:  and  further  that 
this  Center  has  been  strori  jly  endorsed  by 
representatives  of  the  scieijtlflc  community 
as  an  urgently  required  fa()|llty  for  the  Im- 
provement o'  communications  necessary  for 
health  education,  research.  ;ind  practice:  and 
further  that  this  Center  w^luld  function  to 
contribtite  endurlngly  to  th<  life-long  objec- 
tives of  Senator  Hill's  legls Utive  career:  Be 
it  therefore 

Resolved.  That  this  Center  be  named  and 
designated  as  the  Lister  Hllli  National  Center 
for  Biomedical  Con^municallons,  thus  per- 
petuating the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama,  anq  the  legislative 
Interests  of  his  long  and  fruitful  career  in 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

offIcer 
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THE  DANGER  IN  JUSTIFYING 
EXCESS  FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES 
ON  THE  BASIS  OF  A  HIGHER 
GROSS  NATIONAL  PBODUCT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  For  several  years 
now.  in  testimony  before  \^arious  Senate 
committees,  we  have  heard  numerous 
officials  of  this  administi-ation  defend 
their  ever-increasing  budget  requests  on 
the  grounds  that  the  increased  amount 
involved  nevertheless  replipsents  a  no 
greater  percentage  of  ,  the  in-turn 
increased  gross  national    iroduct. 


This  justification  for  these  steadily 
growing  expenditures — more  than  $80 
billion  this  year  for  defense  alone — is 
now  cause  for  serious  apprehension:  be- 
cause followed  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
this  theory  means  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  spend  an  unlimited  amount 
on  its  programs,  so  long  as  the  expendi- 
ture in  question  repiesents  a  no  greater 
percentage  of  the  total  GNP. 

The  piesent  economic  predicament  of 
this  Nation,  however,  demonstrates  that 
even  a  country  as  strong  as  the  United 
States  cannot  continue  with  such  a 
heavy  progiam  of  siuns  and  butter,  all 
at  the  same  time. 

It  has  now  become  clear  also  that  the 
relative  share  of  the  gross  national 
product  devoted  to  defense  in  the  na- 
tional income  accounts  budget  is  an 
inadequate  measure  of  the  impact  of 
these  expenditures  on  the  economy  at 
any  given  time:  and  this  is  tiue  for  a 
variety  of  reasons. 

The  .state  of  re-souice  u.se  in  the  econ- 
omy is  a  critical  factor:  and  if  the 
economy  were  plagued  with  both  serious 
unemployment  and  consideiable  excess 
capacity,  defense  expenditures  as  a  share 
of  GNP  might  be  maintained,  or  even 
increased,  with  little  or  no  inflationary 
effect  on  the  economy. 

The  situation  is  far  different,  however, 
when  the  economy  is  operating  close  to. 
or  at  capacity,  with  low  rates  of  un- 
emplo.vment  and  developing  inflationary 
pressures. 

In  the  latter  situation,  any  increa.se  in 
autonomous  expenditures  could  well  add 
to  inflationary  pressures,  particularly  if 
the  rate  of  increase  in  spending  is  more 
rapid  than  the  economy  can  sustain. 

In  other  words,  defense  expenditures 
could  be  rrowing  at  a  slower  rate  than 
total  GNP,  or  even  declining  as  a  share 
of  GNP,  but  they  could  still  be  con- 
tributing to  an  unsustainably  high  rate 
of  growth  of  the  economy,  with  the 
attendant  increase  of  inflationary 
pie.ssures. 

The  inadequacy  of  measuring  the  im- 
pact of  defense  expenditures  on  the  econ- 
omy in  terms  of  its  relative  share  of 
GNP  is  clearly  evident  in  the  experience 
of  1965-66,  with  the  subsequent  eco- 
nomic development. 

Etefense  expenditures  began  to  rise 
in  the  second  half  of  1965.  Between  the 
second  quarter  of  1965  and  the  first 
quarter  of  1966  they  were  up  about  S6 
billion. 

As  a  share  of  GNP,  these  defense  ex- 
penditures rose  only  from  7.3  to  7.6  per- 
cent. But  this  increase  was  a  prime  factor 
in  the  initiation  of  a  serious  overheating 
of  the  economy.  Industrial  production 
rose  sharply,  a  capital  equipment  boom 
gained  momentum,  wholesale  prices  be- 
e'en  to  rise  sharply,  unemployment 
dropped  to  under  4  percent,  labor  short- 
ages began  to  appear,  and  strong  wage 
pressures  began  to  develop  in  some  sec- 
tors of  industry. 

As  a  result,  strong  measures  of  mone- 
tary restraint  became  necessai-y:  and  at 
that  time  also  we  should  have  established 
measures  of  fiscal  restraint. 

Even  when  defense  spending  main- 
tains only  the  same  percentage  of  the 
GNP,    it    frequently    absorbs    resources 


needed  for  other  .sectors  of  the  economy, 
.sectors  which  have  high  economic  ai.d 
social  priorities. 

When  the  economy  is  operating  ;u 
close  to  full  employment,  further  ex- 
pansion is  limited  by  both  the  labo; 
force  and  pioductivity  growth:  and  if 
defense  expenditures  keep  pace  with  ex- 
pansion of  the  GNP,  the  increase  in  real 
resources  available  to  other  sectors  li 
the  economy  can  only  be  such  as  to  per- 
mit them  to  maintain  their  present 
shares  of  GNP.  But  our  national  ■;oal> 
call  for  the  reveise;  namely,  an  expanded 
share  of  re.sources  to  other  sectors  wr 
now  know  only  too  well  must  be  ex- 
panded. 

As  but  one  example,  the  housing  sec- 
tor has  been  severely  squeezed  over  tho 
last  several  years:  and  to  expand  hous- 
ing expenditures  .so  as  to  meet  the  peiv- 
up  demand  and  !X)pulation  shifts  wou.d 
lequire  an  increase  in  its  relative  share 
of  the  GNP. 

A  greater  share  of  the  total  output 
as  represented  by  the  GNP  is  also  k  - 
quiied  for  ui-ban  renewal,  for  income 
programs  for  the  poor,  and  for  compa- 
rable progiams.  All  these  programs  bi  - 
come  that  much  more  difficult  if  defen.M- 
expenditures  are  maintained  at  a  co:  - 
stant  share  of  that  output. 

In  addition,  the  percentage  of  GNp 
devoted  to  defense  expenditures  may  i.c 
a  most  misleading  indicator  of  tl..- 
amount  of  re.sources  devoted  to  militai 
purposes,  particularly  when  expendituif  v 
increase,  because  the  impact  of  new  mil;- 
tary  oi-ders  on  additions  to  business  1;  - 
ventory,  along  with  capacity  expansioi. 
programs,  is  often  felt  long  before  hiahin- 
militai-y  outlays  actually  appear  in  [he 
GNP 

This  is  but  part  of  the  reason  why  the 
movement  of  defense  expenditures  from 
7.3  to  7.6  percent  of  GNP  in  late  196,5 
and  early  1966 — in  itself  a  small  in- 
crease— was  associated  with  such  lar^e 
secondaiT  impacts:  because  it  is  obviois 
that  heavy  drafting  of  young  men  from 
the  civilian  labor  force  involves  a  less 
of  pioductive  resources,  along  with.  i:\ 
many  cases,  a  decline  in  the  productivity 
of  the  civilian  econom,v. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  it  is  hoped 
that  we  can  complete  action  today  on 
the  pending  business,  the  agricultuia: 
bill,  but  that  is  doubtful.  If  we  do  no- 
finish  with  it  today,  we  will,  of  course, 
continue  with  it  tomorrow.  Completio:. 
of  action  on  the  pending  bill,  today  1: 
tomorrow  or  whenever,  will  be  followed 
by  the  public  works  appropriation  bii:. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a.s.k 
unai.imous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
busine.ss  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  .^ 
bill  (S.  3590)  to  extend  and  improve 
legislation  for  maintaining  farm  income, 
stabilizing  prices,  and  assuring  adequate 
supplies  of  agricultural  commodities. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
pioceeded  x<i  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  con- 
sidered as  original  text  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  oidered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  all  of  the 
committee  amendments  are  subject  to 
air.endment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  will  de- 
vote a  very  short  time  to  a  discussion 
of  the  bill  it.self.  The  bill,  as  we  know, 
extends,  and  to  some  extent  amends  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1965.  The  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1965.  I  must  say,  has  not 
been  an  unqualified  success  in.sofar  as 
raising  the  income  of  the  farmer  has 
been  concerned. 

In  1965,  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  were  receiving  an  average  of  80 
percent  of  parity  for  their  production. 
After  about  3 '2  years  under  this  law. 
they  are  now  receiving  73  percent  of 
jiarity  for  their  crops. 

I  might  say  the  pending  bill  is  prob- 
ably not  absolutely  necessary  because  the 
inovisions  which  it  purports  to  extend 
00  not  expire,  any  of  them,  until  July  1, 
1969.  However,  on  the  other  hand.  I  be- 
l:eve  it  will  help  maintain  a  continuity 
between  this  program  and  the  next  pro- 
L'lam.  whatever  that  may  be,  if  the  1965 
law,  or  the  provisions  of  it,  particularly 
as  they  pertain  to  grain  and  wheat,  can 
be  extended  for  1.  2.  or  even  3  years. 

The  administration  has  been  rather  in- 
.-istent  that  we  extend  this  for  4  years. 
Four  years  would  bring  the  expiration 
of  it  near  the  expiration  of  the  next  4- 
year  term  of  the  incoming  President, 
whoever  he  may  be. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  idea  to  start 
our  1972  presidential  campaign  at  this 
point.  And  I  think  it  is  rather  amazing 
that  the  administration  is  so  concerned 
about  this  matter  that  it  is  virtually  ad- 
mitting the  loss  of  the  coming  election 
several  months  in  advance  of  the  elec- 
tion: because  if  it  felt  confident  of  win- 
ning the  election  in  November,  it  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  asking  for  this  4-year 
extension  at  this  time. 

However,  be  that  as  it  may,  we  do  have 
.n  agricultural  bill  before  us,  and  some 
extension  of  the  1965  act  is  desirable. 

There  are  a  couple  of  new  features  in 
this  bill.  They  authorize  producer  check- 
offs for  promotion  and  research  pro- 
grams for  milk  and  advertising  programs 
icr  apples  in  certain  parts  of  the  country. 
The  authorization  for  deductions  for  the 
Ijromotion  of  the  consumption  of  milk 
extends  through  the  entire  country. 

Title  I  of  this  bill  relates  to  the  dairy- 
:nan's  base  plan  authority.  That  is  a  pro- 
vision of  the  law  which  never  .should 
.lave  existed  at  all.  It  provides  that  in  a 
marketing  order  area,  the  milk  producers 
can  in  effect  divide  the  production  among 


themselves,  and  they  cannot  increase 
their  individual  production  unless  they 
can  purchase  production  rights  from 
.somebody  who  already  holds  the  right 
to  produce.  I  am  sorry  that  this  provision 
is  in  the  bill.  Only  one  of  approximately 
80  marketing  order  areas  in  the  United 
States  has  availed  itself  of  this  provision, 
and  I  understand  that,  as  a  result,  in  this 
particular  marketing  order  area  they 
make  Las  Vegas  look  like  a  rather  ama- 
teurish community,  since  the  going  price 
of  producing  a  pound  of  milk  jjer  day  is 
now.  I  understand,  $13.  In  other  words, 
if  I  want  to  increase  my  production  a 
thou-sand  pounds  a  day,  I  would  have  to 
buy  the  right  to  produce  that  thou.sand 
pounds  from  someone  who  already  holds 
an  official  base  and  pay  about  $13,000  for 
it.  I  am  told  that  almost  $4  million  in 
cash  changed  hands  because  of  the  spec- 
ulation in  the  sale  of  the  right  to  produce 
milk. 

I  do  not  approve  of  requiring  farmers 
to  buy  the  right  to  produce  milk  or  any 
other  crop,  but  this  Is  now  in  the  law. 
There  is  no  indication  that  any  other 
marketing  order  aiea  will  try  to  avail  it- 
self of  these  iirovisions,  so  I  am  not  ob- 
jecting .strenuously  to  leaving  it  m  thei-e 
as  it  is  now. 

The  base  plan  proposal,  if  it  goes  far 
enough,  as  one  can  see,  could  easily  lead 
to  a  monopoly  of  production  of  a  par- 
ticular ci"op  in  a  few  hands.  That  is 
something  we  certainly  do  not  want. 

A  1-year  extension  fcr  crops  would  be 
preferable  to  none  at  all.  But,  I  would 
RO  as  high  as  a  3 -year  exten.sion,  be- 
cause then  we  could  go  to  conference 
with  the  House  and  decide  what  length 
of  time  would  really  be  advisable  and 
would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture. 

At  this  ixiint,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  correct  an  error  on  the  part  of 
myself  or  somebody  else  which  appears 
on  page  20  of  the  printed  healings  on 
this  bill.  I  am  quoted  as  saying,  in  ques- 
tionine  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

Do  you  not  agree  that  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice h^  had  its  day  r>nd  might  be  reduced  or 
abolished? 

That  cerUinly  is  not  what  I  intended 
to  say.  I  do  not  think  I  said  it,  but  the 
reporter  understood  it  that  way,  and  it 
got  by  everybody  and  was  printed  that 
way,  much  to  the  consternation  of  my 
friends  in  the  Extension  Service  who 
have  always  regarded  me  as  one  of  the 
best  friends  they  had  anywhere. 

What  I  said — what  I  think  I  said— 
was : 

You  do  not  agree  that  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice has  had  its  day  and  might  be  reduced  or 
abolished? 

But  it  got  into  print  as  "do  you  not 
agree,"  which  made  it  entirely  diffei-ent. 

I  am  glad  to  make  the  correction  at 
this  time,  and  I  am  going  to  see  that 
some  of  my  friends  in  the  Extension 
Sei-vice  get  a  copy  of  the  Record  of  to- 
day, so  that  they  will  see  that  it  was  in 
error  on  my  jiart.  And  I  want  to  assure 
them  that  I  am  just  as  strong  for  the 
Extension  Service  today  as  I  ever  was. 
and  that  is  very  strong. 

I  have  .said,  Mr.  President,  that  I  just 
cannot  go  along  with  a  4-yeai  extension 


of  this  bill  because,  as  I  have  said,  I  do 
not  want  to  start  the  1972  election  cam- 
paign yet.  So  I  am  willing  to  go  further 
than  I  think  advisable,  and  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  to  have  it 
made  the  pendint-  business.  This  amend- 
ment would  reduce  the  4-year  extension 
to  3  years. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER       The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and.  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
Ijrinted  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  9.  .strike  out  "1973"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  '1972". 

On  page  4.  lines  5  and  19.  strike  out  ■1973" 
each  time  it  appears,  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of  ••1972" 

On  page  5.  lines  7.  10.  14.  and  22.  .'Strike 
out  •1973"  each  time  it  appears,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "1972". 

On  page  6.  line  17.  strike  out  '•1974"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1973". 

On  page  6.  lines  21  and  23,  strike  out 
•1973"  each  time  It  appears,  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  •1972". 

On  page  7,  line  18.  strike  out  '1973"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■'1972". 

On  page  8.  lines  10,  16,  and  22.  strike  out 
••1973"'  each  time  it  appears,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "1972". 

On  page  9.  lines  2.  6,  10.  and  13.  strike  out 
•1973"  each  time  it  appears,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  •1972". 

On  page  9.  line  18.  strike  out  "fi'-e  calen- 
dar years"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "four 
calendar  years". 

On  page  10,  line  7.  strike  out  '1973"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1972". 

On  page  11.  lines  5.  12.  and  18,  strike  out 
■1973"  each  time  it  appears,  and  insert  in 
heu  thereof  "1972". 

On  page  11.  lines  17  and  18.  strike  out 
•1972"  each  time  it  appears,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  ••1971". 

On  page  12,  lines  18  and  24,  strike  out 
•1973"  each  time  it  appears,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "1972". 

On  page  13.  line  17.  strike  out  "1973"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1972". 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  amendment  simply 
would  reduce  the  extension  of  the  1965 
act  from  4  years  to  3  years.  That  is  all  it 
is  intended  to  do.  It  cnanges  the  numeral 
•1973"  to  1972."  So  that  it  will  expire 
just  before  the  next  presidential  election, 
not  after. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Ml'. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  while  I  v.ould  much  prefer  a 
4-year  extension.  I  would  t-ladly  .support 
the  3-year  extension.  This  is  undoubtedly 
more  than  we  will  get  the  House  to  asi-ee 

10. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
for  offering  this  amendment.  He  has  been 
a  leader  in  agriculture  for  lonaer  than  I 
can  remember — long  before  I  began  my 
.service  in  the  Senate.  He  has  always 
taxen  a  leasonable  position  and  attitude 
toward  agriculture,  not  only  in  his  own 
State  but  also  in  the  entire  country.  I 
commend  him  for  offering  the  amend- 
ment. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota,  with  whom 
I  have  worked  on  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  along  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  ever  since  we  have 
been  Members  of  the  Senate  together, 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Hol- 
land], who  I  note  is  listening  expectantly 
or  avidly. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Attentively. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  the  word  I  was 
trying  to  find. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
has  realized  that  I  do  listen  expectantly 
and  attentively  to  everything  he  says. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  I  was 
present  when  the  question  was  asked 
by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  of  the 
Secretai-y  of  Agriculture,  and  I  recall 
perfectly  well  that  the  question  was  one 
of  great  approval  of  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice and  not  of  disapproval.  I  am  rather 
shocked, -as  is  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
that  the  question  was  turned  around  in 
the  report  so  as  to  indicate  his  disap- 
proval of  the  Extension  Service,  as  it 
apparently  does  in  the  record. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  is  one  of 
the  great  friends  of  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice, and  is  properly  recognized  as  such; 
and  if  he  had  said  anything  along  the 
line  that  is  quoted  in  tine  record,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  would  have  been 
shocked  beyond  expression  and  would 
certainly  have  remembered  it.  To  the 
contrary,  the  Senator  from  Florida  re- 
members that  the  attitude  and  expres- 
sion and  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  was  most  friendly  to  the  Ex- 
tension Service. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  very 
good  to  have  a  favorable  witness,  as  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  proven  to  be. 
My  purpose  in  asking  that  question  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  dispute  those 
people  in  and  out  of  Government  who 
claim  that  the  Extension  Service  has  had 
its  day  and  ought  to  be  reduced  or  abol- 
ished altogether. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  offering  of  the 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vennont,  which  would  place 
a  3-year  limitation  on  the  extension  of 
the  present  agricultural  program. 

I  sincerely  hop>e  that  no  action  will  be 
taken  in  the  Senate  that  will  in  any  way 
endanger  the  extension  of  the  program. 
The  question  as  to  time,  whether  it  is 
4  years.  3  years.  2  years,  or  1  year,  no 
doubt  will  be  brought  up.  I  believe  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
been  very  helpful  in  offering  this  3-year 
amendment. 

Is  the  amendment  for  future  consider- 
ation or  is  it  now  the  pending  business? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  The  amendment  has  been 
made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  pending. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  amencjment  provides 
for  a  3-year  extension  of  the  law  as  it 
relates  to  wheat,  feed  grains  and  other 


farm  commodities,  rather  than  a  4-year 
extension. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  support  an  extension 
of  the  program  for  all  grains,  and  I  shall 
give  further  consideration  to  the  3-year 
extension  with  the  hope  that  nothing  oc- 
curs to  endanger  the  extension. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  feel,  with  a  new  admin- 
istration, a  new  President  and  new  Con- 
gress coming  to  Washington,  this  would 
be  an  opportunity  for  them  to  make  rec- 
ommendations and  express  their  opin- 
ions, and  not  have  the  legislation  locked 
up  before  they  get  here. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  one  of  those  Senators 
who  have  been  listening  attentatlvely  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont.  I  was  very 
much  intrigued  by  the  political  slant 
given  with  respect  to  the  4-year  term 
that  would  have  brought  it  beyond  a  new 
President.  I  would  like  to  know  why  the 
3  years  would  not  put  us  in  the  same 
position.  As  far  as  I  know,  and  I  have 
been  reading  the  newspapers,  every 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  has  been 
talking  about  the  farm  situation.  I  think 
the  new  President,  whether  he  be  a  Re- 
publican or  a  Democrat,  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  place  his  position  before 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  what  we  are 
going  to  do  about  farm  products,  sub- 
sidies, and  so  forth,  without  being  im- 
peded or  blockaded  with  an  extension 
which  takes  the  program  beyond  1972. 

I  think  the  Senator's  proposal  of  a 
3-year  extension  would  do  as  much  hai-m 
to  the  new  President  that  comes  in  as 
would  be  done  with  a  4-year  extension. 

I  do  not  see  why  1  year  would  not  be 
all  right,  because  it  would  take  us  to 
1970.  The  present  law  takes  us  to  De- 
cember 31.  1969.  and  an  additional  year 
to  December  31,  1970.  Even  then,  the  new 
President  would  have  to  wait  2  years 
before  he  could  do  anything  about  it.  I 
am  wondering  if  there  is  a  good  and 
logical  reason  for  it;  and  that  is  what 
I  am  asking  the  Senator.  Why  is  it  so 
importat  to  give  this  matter  such  a  broad 
extension  of  4  more  years,  when  the 
term  of  the  President  is  only  4  years? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  that  Mr.  Humphrey  or  Mr.  McCar- 
thy should  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
their  recommendations  to  the  incoming 
Congress,  which  may  or  may  not  be  of 
the  same  opinion ;  or  that  Rockefeller  or 
Nixon  may  have  recommendations? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct;  but 
the  point  is.  as  I  understand  the  amend- 
ment, if  it  passes,  they  would  have  no 
jurisdiction  until  1972. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  a  4-year  term  is 
approved. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No  if  a  3-year  exten- 
sion is  approved? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No.  It  would  be  up  for 
approval  during  the  next  administration. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  Of  course  not.  As  I 
undei-stand  it.  the  present  program,  if 
we  do  nothing  at  all.  expires  December 
31.  1969.  That  means  the  new  President 
will  have  to  wait  1  year,  anyway.  By 
making  the  extension  3  years,  the  Sena- 
tor would  take  it  3  years  beyond  Decem- 
ber 31.  1969. 


I  do  iiot  see  how  a  new  President  \ull 
have  a  chance  to  look  at  this  program 
or  do  anything  about  it.  That  is  what 
disturbs  me,  because  I  think  the  faun 
problem  is  one  of  the  big  problems  in  the 
country  today.  The  farmers  have  to  tjc 
helped  and  the  consumers  considered  I 
do  not  think  we  should  handcuff  the 
President. 

Mr,  MILLER  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  comment? 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  i,-- 
sponse  to  the  comments  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  I  have  pending  at  the  desk  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  ''v 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Aike-.  ; 
which  would  extend  the  program  for  i 
year.  My  reasons  are  largely  those  which 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  so  ably 
stated. 

This  would  carry  the  program 
through  December  31.  1970.  and  it  would 
give  the  new  administration  and  Con- 
gress more  than  ample  time  to  legislate  .{ 
legislation  were  deemed  prudent. 

So  at  an  appropriate  time  I  propo^e 
to  call  up  my  substitute,  I  have  dlscus.'ied 
the  matter  with  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont and  he  knows  I  am  planning  to  fol- 
low that  course.  I  thought  the  Senat^^ir 
from  Rhode  Island  should  know  I  plan 
to  take  that  action  so  he  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  that  p>oint, 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  oppose  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  low.i 
which  would  extend  the  provisions  fi  r 
only  1  year.  At  this  point.  I  think  2  yeai.^ 
should  be  the  minimum,  3  years  would  be 
preferable,  and  4  years  would  be  too 
much. 

As  everyone  here  knows,  we  usuallv 
enact  permanent  farm  legislation  ever.- 
year,  anyway.  We  are  always  getting 
proposals  to  undo  what  we  have  done 
and  to  do  something  differently.  I  say  the 
act  of  1965  has  not  increased  real  fai::; 
income,  although  the  result  has  not  been 
wholly  the  fault  of  this  legislation.  Hov  - 
ever,  the  fact  is  that  where  farmei- 
were  getting  80  percent  of  parity  tc: 
their  crops  in  1965.  they  are  now  gettin:; 
only  73  percent  for  this  year,  and  th.]t 
includes  the  first  6  months  of  this  year. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON,  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  indicated  that  with  a  3- 
year  extension,  the  incoming  adminis- 
tration or  President  would  be — I  think 
he  used  the  term — "locked  in."  Actually, 
he  is  correct  in  this,  is  he  not?  Ever, 
though  a  new  Congress  could  come  bac  . 
and  amend  laws,  and  pass  new  laws,  i 
we  go  under  this  new  extension  for  ■; 
years  and  set  the  pattern  and  give  notice 
to  the  farmers  and  permit  them  to  do  ad- 
vance planning,  we  are  pretty  well  layinu 
it  down  pretty  certain  that  we  are  going 
to  have  a  3-year  extension.  Is  that  not 
the  practical  effect  of  these  extensions.^ 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Will  the  Senator  repeal 
his  question  please? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Even  though  the  Con- 
gress can  come  back  with  a  new  ad- 
ministration and  repeal  any  law  or  pu: 
in  another  law.  whether  it  be  a  2-year 
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or  a  3-year  extension,  it  still  serves 
notice  on  the  farmers  that  they  can  do 
the  planning  for  2  or  3  years. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  do  that.  and.  of 
course,  an  incoming  President,  while  he 
might  not  be  able  to  get  the  legislation 
he  recommends  himself,  always  has  the 
power  to  veto  any  act  of  Congress  which 
would  rescind  legislation  on  the  books.  So 
lliere  is  some  political  involvement. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  AIKEN  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  keep  talking  about 
I  he  President,  and  that  is  ver>'  impor- 
tant. Let  us  talk  about  Congress.  A  3- 
year  extension  would  put  it  beyond  the 
next  House  of  Representatives.  I  think 
that  is  a  deplorable  situation.  In  other 
words,  the  next  House  of  Representatives, 
which  is  comprised  of  the  direct  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  and  which  comes 
m  for  a  term  of  2  years,  would  be  pre- 
cluded from  touching  this  program,  un- 
less they  wanted  to  amend  it,  which,  of 
(.ourse.  is  more  dangerous  because  then 
>ou  throw  off  this  assurance  piven  farm- 
ers, and  the  farmers  are  placed  in  a  more 
uncertain  situation.  A  3-year  extension 
i)Uts  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  next 
House  of  Representatives.  I  think  that  is 
u'oing  too  far.  We  should  at  least  use  2 
vears  and  not  have  any  wrangle,  and 
rather  than  making  it  4  years.  3  years,  or 
1  year,  let  us  get  together  on  a  2-year 
extension,  and  not  have  too  much  talk 
about  it  and  do  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  the  Senate  should 
agree  to  3  years  because  we  have  to  go 
to  conference  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
.^entatives.  Has  the  Senator  ever  been  to 
a  conference  with  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives? 
If  the  Senator  has  not  done  so,  he  has 
missed  a  real  experience. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know  of  other  con- 
ferences   where    the   situation    was    the 
ame. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  is  no  committee 
hke  the  Agriculture  Committee  of  the 
tlouse  to  go  into  conference  with. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
lesentatives  they  have  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Aid  Appropriations.  Th»  Sen- 
ator has  not  heard  anything  yet. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  observation? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  take  note  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  says  he  has  a  sub- 
.stitute  amendment  of  1  year.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is  for 
3  years.  I  therefore  think  it  is  proper  to 
indicate  at  this  time  that  I  have  con- 
sulted with  my  senior  colleague  and  I 
liave  an  amendment  for  2  years.  Thus, 
we  will  get  a  shot  at  this  thing  all  the 
way  down  the  line  Ijefore  we  get  through 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  that  authority  for 
this  program  does  expire  on  December 
31.  1969,  so  I  accept  his  correction.  That 
was  an  inadvertence  on  my  part. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
my  substitute  amendment  and  ask  that 
It  be  printed  in  the  Record  but  that  read- 
ing thereof  be  dispensed  with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  without  t>eing 
read. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  page  1.  line  9.  delet*  'IQTa"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  -IQVO'V 

On  page  4,  lines  5  and  19,  delete  •1973" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1970  ". 

On  page  5,  lines  7,  10,  14,  and  22  delete 
"1973"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1970". 

On  page  6.  lines  21  and  23.  delete  "1973" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1970 '. 

On  page  7,  line  18.  delete  "1973"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "1970". 

On  page  8,  lines  10,  16  and  22,  delete 
"1973"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1970". 

On  page  9,  lines  2.  6,  10,  and  13,  delete 
"1973"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1970". 

On  page  10.  lines  7  and  8,  delete  the  clause 
"years  for  the  1970  through  1973  wheat 
crops"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  clause 
"vear  for  the  1970  crop". 

On    page    11,    lines   5,    12,    and    18.   delete 
•1973'  and  in.sert  In  lieu  thereof  "1970". 

On  page  11.  lines  17  and  18,  delete  "1972" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1969". 

On  page  12.  lines  18  and  24.  delete  "1973" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1970". 

On  page  13.  line  17.  delete  '1973"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "1970". 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
stated,  my  amendment  calls  for  a  1-year 
extension  which  would  extend  the  pro- 
gram through  December  31.  1970.  I  point 
out  that  even  with  that  extension,  it  will 
fairly  well  inhibit  the  next  Congress  from 
acting.  Certainly,  whatever  the  next  Con- 
gress does  will  not  be  effective  until  fol- 
lowing the  next  Congress.  My  problem 
with  the  2-year  extension  is  that  they 
would  extend  the  programs  through  De- 
cember 31.  1971.  which  not  only  would 
block  the  next  Congress,  as  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  already  pointed 
out,  but  would  also  block  the  following 
Congress  for  1  year. 

A  3-year  extension  of  the  program 
through  December  31,  1972.  which  would 
be  the  end  of  the  next  two  Congresses, 
and  the  pending  4-year  proposal  which 
is  contained  in  the  bill  and  which  I  might 
point  out  was  voted  out  by  a  narrow 
margin,  would  scrap  the  next  two  Con- 
gresses and  the  first  year  of  the  third 
Congress  to  come. 

As  I  detect  the  argument  for  an  ex- 
tension beyond  December  31,  1969 — 
which  in  my  opinion  would  still  be  ade- 
quate— it  is  that  the  farmers  need  more 
time  for  planting. 

It  is  possible  that  the  wheat  farmers 
do  need  more  time  for  planting.  Some  of 
the  equipment  of  farmers  in  other  types 
of  commodities  is  very  expensive:  but  I 
suggest  that  the  need  for  planting  beyond 
December  31,  1970.  is  not  present.  Cer- 
tainly the  need  for  planting  into  1971, 
1972.  and  1973  is  even  less  pertinent. 

There  is  another  argument  which  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention,  that  there 
are  some  farmers  who  are  genuinely  con- 
cerned that  if  there  is  no  extension  what- 
soever of  present  farm  programs,  there 
will  be  no  follow-on  farm  program  when 
the  present  one  expires  on  December  31. 
1969.  My  consistent  answer  to  these  peo- 
ple has  been  that  I  know  of  no  Member 
of  the  Senate  who  does  not  support  a 
follow -on  farm  program.  If  there  are  any. 
I  have  not  heard  from  them. 


In  my  judgment,  this  is  scare  talk 
which  has  no  substance.  There  may 
be  some  argument  about  one  kind  of 
follow-on  farm  program,  just  as  there 
are  always  arguments  about  some  kind 
of  farm  program  that  we  will  legislate. 
That  is  understandable.  But  when  we 
get  down  to  the  point  of  deciding  whether 
it  will  be  a  follow-on  farm  program,  the 
Senate  will  see  to  it  that  there  is  one, 
and  so  will  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Thus.  I  think  that  that  argument  does 
not  stand  up  in  the  face  of  the  realities 
of  the  political  climate  of  House  and 
Senate.  There  will  be  a  follow-on  farm 
program. 

As  to  the  kind  of  follow-on  faim  pro- 
gram we  would  have.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  are  in  a  position  at  this  time  to 
make  a  sound  determination  We  are 
already  protected  until  December  31. 
1969.  with  the  1-year  extension,  and  that 
will  give  us  another  year. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  all  kinds  of 
studies  being  made  of  alternative  kinds 
of  farm  programs,  how  the  present  pro- 
gram can  t>e  improved,  and  whether  a 
different  farm  program  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  it. 

Iowa  State  University  has  the  best 
facilities  to  provide  an  objective  analysis 
of  the  various  farm  proposals  of  any 
place  in  the  United  States.  I  emphasize 
objective."  because  they  have  a  com- 
puter program  and  an  extensive  research 
division  which  is  presently  engaged  in 
reviewing,  computerizing,  and  analyzing 
about  15  different  types  of  farm  pro- 
grams ranging  all  the  way  from  a  non- 
voluntary program  with  variations  to  a 
voluntary  program  with  variations. 

Iowa  State  University  made  a  study  of 
about  15  different  farm  programs  3  years 
ago  and  it  was  the  best  study  I  think 
anyone  has  ever  seen.  Tliey  are  now 
updating  that  study  to  take  into  account 
what  has  actually  occurred  under  the 
present  farm  program,  laying  out  their 
assumptions  and  poiiiting  out  the  results 
in  terms  of  cost  to  the  taxpayers,  in  terjns 
of  quantities  of  carryover  stocks,  and  in 
terms  of  net  income  to  the  farmers. 

These  are  all  critical  items  in  evaluat- 
ing new  farm  programs.  We  are  not  go- 
ing to  have  the  benefit  of  this  extensive 
research  until  near  the  end  of  this  sum- 
mer. I  said  that  I  feel  I  would  be  legis- 
lating in  the  dark  unless  I  could  wait 
until  the  results  of  this  study  were  made 
available,  and  then  I  might  agree  with 
the  results  and  I  might  not ;  but  I  would 
be  in  a  far  better  position  to  evaluate 
the  present  programs  and  alternative 
types  of  programs  than  I  could  possibly 
be  now. 

There  is  no  one  in  the  Senate  who 
wants  to  see  net  farm  income  improved 
more  than  the  Senator  from  Iowa  I 
would  guess  that  most  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate,  even  though  they  may  not 
come  from  a  rural  area,  even  though 
they  may  have  a  limited  number  of 
farmers  in  their  particular  State,  are 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  agri- 
business is  a  giant  in  the  United  States 
and  gets  into  every  city  and  town  in  the 
United  States,  from  New  York  to  the 
smallest  hamlet.  Thus,  even  though  some 
of  my  colleagues  are  from  large  metro- 
politan areas,  they  well  know  the  im- 
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portance  of  the  agribusiness  industry 
and  the  value  of  a  good  net  income  for 
our  farmers. 

I  would  think  they  wou^d  want  to  have 
the  benefit  of  this  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity study,  too,  before  they  go  legislat- 
ing, certainly  beyond  December  31,  1970. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  that  is  the 
reason  for  my  substitute  jamendment,  to 
extend  the  program  for  1  year  beyond 
December  31,   1969.  | 

I  repeat,  in  my  judgmefjt.  allowing  the 
present  program  to  continue  through 
December  31,  1969,  woulq  still  give  Con- 
gress ample  time  to  legtelate  pnadently 
and  wisely  early  next  Jear.  With  the 
view  of  reaching  a  compromise,  my  1- 
year  extension  beyond  that  time  has 
been  offered.  I  might  add  further,  if  my 
reading  of  the  other  body  is  correct,  that 
the  House  is  definitely  not  going  to  go 
for  more  than  a  1-year  extension.  If  we 
send  over  to  the  House  a  program  which 
will  go  beyond  one  year.  <ve  will  run  the 
risk  that  there  will  be!  no  extension 
whatsoever.  , 

If  we  use  the  1-year  approach,  we 
may  well  avoid  a  conference  altogether. 
I  think,  in  the  interest  of  expeditins 
this  legislation,  in  the  interest  of  a  com- 
promise, in  the  interest  of  assuring  the 
farmers  that  a  follow-onifarm  program 
will  be  prudently  legislated,  a  1-year  ex- 
tension is  the  method  of  approach  we 
should  take.  ] 

Mr.    PEARSON.    Mr.    president,    will 
the  Senator  yield  ?  ] 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  I  underijtood,  from  the 
very  able  comments  and  i'emarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  in  Support  of  his 
amendment,  that  if  this  amendment 
providing  for  an  extenjon  were  not 
adopted,  there  would  be  nd  fann  program 
or  follow-on  program.  Pfrrhaps  I  mis- 
understood him.  Actually,  we  would  re- 
vert to  the  old  farm  act,  which  would 
require  a  referendum  in  August  of  1970. 
Is  that  not  correct  ? 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  sty  to  my  col- 
league that  when  I  was  talking  about 
assurance  that  the  farmers  will  have  a 
follow-on  program,  I  was  talking  about 
assurance  that  a  followton  program 
will  be  legislated,  and  not  |a  reversion  to 
what  is.  one  might  say,  4  sort  of  last- 
gasp  effort.  1 

Mr,  PEARSON.  My  poirJt  is  that  there 
is  a  farm  program  underneath  this  par- 
ticular bill  that  we  seek  t^  extend  here. 
Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senajtor  is  correct. 
I  appreciate  his  bringing  that  fact  out. 
However,  that  program  is  ^ot  very  satis- 
factory in  the  minds  of  mjost  farmers  I 
have  talked  with.  Some  Agree  with  it, 
but  I  would  say  most  of  tliem  do  not. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  If  the]  Senator  will 
yield  further.  I  would  say  {this  program 
is  not  very  satisfactory  to  ia  great  many 
farmers  I  have  talked  wi|h,  and  I  am 
sure  to  those  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  talked  with,  also.  ' 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senaljor  is  right  on 
the  target  with  that  statement.  That  is 
why  I  think  we  can  give  assurance  to 
any  farmer  that  if  he  will  fiave  a  1-year 
extension  at  the  most,  th<   farmers  can 


be  assured  of  a  better  follow-on  program 
than  they  have  now.  If  we  cannot  legis- 
late a  follow-on  program  which  will  give 
the  fanners  a  better  share  of  the  Nation's 
economy  than  they  have  been  receiving 
under  the  present  program,  then  there 
is  something  wrong  with  us.  That  is  an- 
other reason  why  the  farm  program  we 
now  have  should  not  be  extended  beyond 
December  31,  1969.  and  at  most"  for 
another  year  beyond  that. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CAflLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  share 
the  concern  of  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  with  regard  to  the  extension  of 
the  program.  As  we  have  all  heard 
already,  we  have  had  a  4-year  extension 
and  a  3-year  extension  prooosed.  My 
colleague  from  Kansas  is  suggesting  a  2- 
year  extension.  It  was  mentioned  before 
that  the  House  committee  has  reported 
a  1-year  extension.  My  sincere  hope  is 
that  we  do  not  get  so  involved  that  we 
do  not  get  any  extension.  I  think  it  would 
be  most  tragic  if  we  did  that. 

The  distinguished  Senator  fiom  Iowa 
mentioned  that  we  might  well  wait  on  a 
study  from  Iowa  University.  If  I  remem- 
ber correctly,  the  university  has  made 
previous  studies,  which  I  have  read,  in 
regard  to  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture. They  are  good  studies  and  worth- 
while projects,  but  we  have  not  always 
followed  them  in  the  past.  I  am  not  sure 
we  will  in  the  future.  Therefore,  wc-  could 
not  rely  on  them. 

I  sincerely  hope,  as  I  .stated  earlier, 
that  we  do  not  get  so  involved  in  these 
various  dates  that  we  do  not  extend  this 
program.  Tlierefore.  I  think  my  colleague 
from  Kansas  has  made  a  good  suggestion 
in  proposing  that  it  be  2  years.  At  the 
pie.sent  time.  I  am  going  to  support  him, 
with  the  hope  that  we  can  get  that,  but 
I  am  certainly  going  to  vote  for  some  ex- 
tension of  this  farm  program  before  we 
get  through. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments from  my  able  friend  from  Kansas. 
First  of  all,  I  want  to  reiterate  that  the 
benefits  from  the  Iowa  University  study 
on  15  alternative  farm  programs  cer- 
tainly would  not  bind  any  Member  of  the 
Senate,  including  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
to  swallow  them  without  evaluation. 
Aftei  evaluation,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
might  not  agree  with  any  of  them.  But  I 
think  our  colleagues  ought  to  have  the 
benefit  of  that  study.  It  is  the  best  they 
will  be  able  to  get  anywhere  in  the  world. 
On  something  as  deeply  important  as  the 
agribusiness,  it  seems  to  me  prudence 
would  dictate  that  we  take  the  benefits 
of  such  study  before  we  go  too  fa;  in  the 
extension  of  a  farm  program,  especially 
one  under  which  farmers  have  not  re- 
ceived anywhere  near  a  fair  share  of  the 
Nation's  economy. 

As  far  as  concerns  the  thought  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  about  not  getting 
too  involved  in  extensions,  this  is  another 
point  the  Senator  from  Iowa  wishes  to 
make:  We  know  the  House  is  strong  on 
a  1-year  extension.  If  it  is.  let  us  legislate 
a  1-year  extension,  and  have  done  with 
it,  instead  of  running  the  risk  of  having 


a  conference  squabble  which  may  result 
in  no  bill.  I  think  prudence  dictates  a  l- 
year  extension  if  we  really  want  to  ex- 
pedite this  matter,  and  have  a  program 
which  will  give  the  next  Congress  an  o))- 
portunity  to  study  it  and  act  on  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  th.' 
Senator  yield' 

Mr.  MILLER  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  To  what  year  will  ,, 
1-year  extension  bring  the  operation  ': 
the  act?  To  December  31, 1970? 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  is  correct 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is.  it  will  operai- 
until  December  31,  1969,  under  the  pres- 
ent law.  and  a  1-year  extension  wouhl 
the  act?  To  December  31.  1970? 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  is  correc: 
I  recognize  that  if  a   1-year  extensio.. 
is  adopted,  the  Congress  coming  in  Jan- 
uai-j-  next  year  is  not  going  to  t>e  ab' • 
to  legislate  a  farm  program  which  v. ,:i 
become  effective  during  its  tenure.  It  wiM 
not   become   effective   imtil   January 
1971.  with  the  second  new  Congress    ' 
personally  think  that  is  unfortunate,  but 
at  the  same  time,  it  will  give  some  farn, 
ers  the  planning  opportunity  which  the. 
say  they  need,  and  it  will  give  the  nev 
Congress  m:jre  than  ample  time  to  le;;i.s- 
late  prudently  en  a  follow-on  progiaii! 

Mr.    YOUNG    of    North    Dakota.    M; 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 
Mr.    YOUNG    of    North    Dakota.    Mi 
President.  I  would  be  happy  to  go  alon^ 
with  a  1-yeai  extension  if  there  were  anv 
assurance  at  all  that  we  could  get  a  bet- 
ter program  next  year:  but  of  all  tht 
witnesses  who  r.ppeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on   Agriculture  and  Forestrj'  in 
opposition   to   a   4-year   extension,   no: 
one  of  them  wanted  higher  price  sup- 
ixjrts:    they   wanted   no   price   supports 
at  all.  That  was   the  view  of  most  of 
those  who  wanted  no  more  than  a  1-yeai 
extension. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  say  that  the  Sena 
tor  from  North  Dakota  knows  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  far  better  than  doe•^ 
the  Senator  from  Iowa.  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  is  just  as  con- 
cerned about  an  adequate  net  income 
for  farmers  as  any  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate possibly  could  be.  For  this  he  h£.< 
my  utmost  respect.  I  would  merely  say 
to   him   that   we  have  many   witnesses 
come  before  our  committee.  They  aiP 
entitled  to  come  there  and  to  be  heard 
Some  of  them  can  benefit  the  committetr 
very  much.  But  when  we  get  down  t' 
deciding  what  we  are  going  to  do.  wf 
make  up  our  minds,  based  upon  our  owi 
best   thinking    on   a    program.   It   may 
agree  or  it  may  differ  with  some  of  the 
testimony  we  have  received. 

Whether  high  price  supports  are  tht 
key  to  an  adequate  net  income  for  farm- 
ers is  a  subject  that  is  open  to  consid 
erable  controversy,  but  I  want  to  point 
out  to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakot;; 
that  when  witnesses  come  before  oui 
committee,  every  member  of  our  com- 
mutee  receives  the  testimony  politely 
At  the  same  time,  when  we  make  up  our 
mmds,  we  do  so  on  the  basis  of  our  own 
best  judgment,  based  vei-y  often  on  the 
excellent  work  of  a  very  capable  staff  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee. 
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So  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  worry 
ibout  what  witnesses  have  been  saying 
before  our  committee,  though  I  think 
!t  IS  quite  proper  that  they  be  there.  We 
know  we  have  derived  considerable  bene- 
fit from  them.  We  do  not  agree  with  some 
witnesses.  At  the  same  time,  they  keep 
iLs  on  our  toes.  I  do  not  always  agree 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  when 
lie  testifies,  but  at  the  same  time  I  bene- 
fit from  some  of  his  testimony,  too.  So 
I  think  the  answer  is  that,  regardless  of 
what  th.;  witnesses  have  been  saying  be- 
u,ve  our  committee,  we  are  quite  capable 
and  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  legislate 
on  a  farm  program. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 
The  yeas   and   nays   were   ordered. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
navs  on  my  .substitute. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
let that  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture    and    Forestr5-   are   offering 
.,;nendments.  one  to  extend  the  present 
1.  \v  for  1  year,  and  another  for  3  years. 
In  the  early  part  of  this  session.  I  felt 
that  we  should  hold  hearings  early  in  the 
\ ,  ar  in  order  to  be  able  to  formulate  a  bill 
t'l    the   next   year,    which    would    have 
been  1969.  I  presented  my  thoughts  to 
the  committee,  and  there  was  no  opposi- 
tion. All  felt  at  the  time  that  it  might 
be  best  to  consider  extension  of  the  farm 
iiill  next  year,  instead  of  this  year. 

We  held  the  hearing  to  which  I  have 
.Haded,  and  during  the  hearing,  there 
as  abundant  testimony  that  we  should 
xtend  the  bill  this  year  instead  of  next 
■.ear.  I  received  letters  from  all  over  the 
;  )untry,  from  farmers,  and  farm  orga- 
i.izations,  that  we  .should  take  action  this 
.ear  instead  of  next  year. 

After  we  held  the  first  hearings,  which 
were  preliminary  hearings.  I  submitted 
to  the  committee  the  proposal  as  to 
.' hether  or  not  we  should  consider  the 
Ijill  this  year  or  next  year.  At  that  time 
■•,11  but.  i  think,  two  or  three  members 
.;  the  committee  agreed  that  we  should 
attempt  to  extend  the  bill  this  year.  Sub- 
equently  additional  hearings  were  held. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  depending  on  the 
testimony  that  I  heard.  I  was  there  every 
minute  of  every  hour  that  the  testimony 
V  as  being  presented  to  the  committee.  A 
vast  majority  of  the  witnesses  were  for 
a  permanent  bill,  instead  of  merely  an 
extension  of  4  years  as  incorporated  in 
.-  3590. 

I  am  somewhat  disappointed  that  the 
iitembers  of  the  committee  did  not  raise 
tne  question  of  the  time  limitations  be- 
fore the  committee  when  the  bill  ex- 
tending the  act  was  considered,  instead 
of  raising  it  here  on  the  floor.  Of  course. 
I  realize  they  have  that  right,  because 
nil  of  them  reserved  their  right  to  do 
v.hat  they  pleased  after  voting  out  the 
bill.  But,  Mr.  President,  now  that  we 
liave  gone  .so  far — we  have  held  hearings 
and  as  I  say,  every  farm  organization 
that  I  know  of  except  the  Farm  Bureau 
■A-as  for  a  4-year  extension  or  a  perma- 
nent extension — it  is  my  belief  that  we 
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should  have  a  4 -year  extension,  and  I 
iiope  that  the  Senate  will  sustain  the 
committee  on  that  point.  I  really  and 
truly  did  not  expect  any  floor  amend- 
ment on  the  time  limit,  but  the  matter 
is  before  us.  and  I  hope  that  the  sub- 
stitute as  well  as  the  original  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr 
Aiken  1  will  be  defeated,  so  that  we  can 
have  a  4-year  extension  of  the  present 
law. 

Mr.    BURDICK.     Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BURDICK.  I  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  chairman.  I  cer- 
tainlv  hope  the  two  proposed  amend- 
ments will  be  rejected.  If  the  farmers  are 
to  be  able  to  do  any  long-term  planning, 
u  4-year  extension  is  the  minimum. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  what  will  happen  when  we 
send  the  bill  to  our  friends  at  the  other 
end  of  the  Capitol.  They  are  insisting  on 
a  1-year  bill.  My  fear  is  that  in  order 
to  obtain  a  bill,  we  may  have  to  decrease 
the  4-year  ijrovi.sion.  I  .shall  fight  as 
strongly  as  I  can  to  keep  it  at  4  years: 
but  if  we  now  start  whittling  down  the 
length  of  time,  .seeking  to  make  it  3 
years  or  less,  it  strikes  me  that  we  will 
be  harming  our  chances  in  conference: 
and  personally  I  would  rather  have  no 
bill  at  all  than  make  it  for  1  year. 

It  is  my  belief  that  if  the  Senate  does 
sustain  the  committee  on  a  4-year  ex- 
tension, we  might  be  able  to  get  by  the 
conference  with  a  bill  that  will  be  effec- 
tive. I  am  not  telling  the  Senate  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  agree 
to  a  4-year  bill,  but  we  would  be  in  a 
better  bargaining  position  by  leaving  the 
bill  at  4  years  than  by  making  it  three 
or  making  it  one. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  merely 
wish  to  make  one  point.  Our  able  chair- 
man has  well  stated  the  way  this  mat- 
ter developed  He  has  been  ver>'  fair 
with  us.  He  knows  that  I  was  one  of  the 
members  of  a  minority  of  the  commit- 
tee, of  which  he  himself  was  also  a 
member,  who  originally  thought  that  it 
would  be  better  to  legislate  on  this  mat- 
ter next  year;  but,  being  the  able  chair- 
man that  he  is,  he  went  along  with  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  the  committee. 
I  wish  to  make  this  point  ver>-  clear: 
Wiien  we  talk  about  a  follow^-on  pro- 
gram that  would  be  an  improvement 
over  what  we  have  now.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  is  talking  about  coming  in  here 
after  a  1-year  extension  and  attempting 
to  legislate  a  follow-on  program  to  start 
Januaiy  1.  1971,  which  would  only  last 
for  1  or  2  years.  I  think  prudence  indi- 
cates that  a  new  and  improved  farm 
program  ought  to  be  legislated  for  4  or 
5  years. 

The  trouble  is.  we  now  have  a  pro- 
gram under  which  farmers  have,  in 
many  cases,  come  to  disaster.  Parity 
prices  are  bad.  Even  adjusted  parity, 
taking  into  account  the  payments  farm- 
ers receive  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, is  horrible.  Why  compound  that 
problem  by  saddling  them  with  a  pro- 
gram for  2  or  3  or  4  years  beyond  De- 


cember 31.   1969?   I  do  not   think  that 
would  be  fair  to  them. 

Moreover,  we  are  not  being  fair  to 
ourselves.  If  the  Senate  is.  as  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be,  a  great  deliberative  lx)dy. 
one  would  think  we  would  want  to  wait 
until  next  year,  evaluate  all  of  the  sta- 
tistics and  studies  that  will  by  then  have 
been  made  available  to  us,  including  a 
very  important  one  that  will  not  come 
out  until  the  end  of  this  .summer,  and 
legislate  a  program  imder  which  farm- 
ers will,  in  fact,  receive  a  fair  share  of 
the  national  net  income. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  be  thinking 
about  a  1-year  or  a  2-year  new  farm 
program.  I  think  a  new  one  ought  to  be 
for  4  or  5  years.  But  I  think  farmers 
will  have  ample  opportunity  to  plan  if 
they  have  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
present  program,  followed  by  an  im- 
proved program  that  we  can  legislate 
next  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  .seek  recogni- 
tion? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  very  much  interested  in  the  com- 
ments that  have  been  made  today  on 
the  farm  bill.  I  respect  the  good  judg- 
ment and  experience  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  simply  wish 
to  make  a  few  observations. 

First,  I  agree  completely  with  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Iowa 
that  with  farm  parity  down  as  low  as 
it  is  now.  I  cannot  see  that  we  are  plac- 
ing the  farmers  and  ranchers  of  this 
country  in  too  much  jeopardy  if  we  ex- 
tend for  a  shorter  period  of  time  a  pro- 
gram that  has  been  .such  a  dismal  fail- 
ure. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  farm 
parity  now  is  about  73  percent  without 
the  extra  increment  that  would  uo  to  it 
with  the  payment  program.  If  we  add 
those  together,  it  is  about  79  percent. 
I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  about  1 
out  of  every  4  farmers  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  farming  or 
ranching  in  1960  has  now  left  the  busi- 
ness during  that  period  of  time. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  livestock 
prices  today  are  lagging  far  behind  the 
corresponding  increases  in  the  costs  of 
raising  livestock. 

With  these  facts  facing  us.  and  be- 
cause we  are  approaching  another  na- 
tional election.  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Iowa  prevails,  be- 
cause in  my  mind,  all  we  are  saying  is 
that  we  are  willing  to  wait  to  hear  from 
the  people  and  the  farmers  and  the 
ranchers.  I  doubt  very  much  that  they 
will  approve  of  an  extension  of  a  law 
which  has  been  so  damaging  to  them. 
I  am  aware  that  most  of  the  farm 
organizations,  excent  the  Farm  Bureau, 
have  testified  in  support  of  an  extension 
of  the  program.  However.  I  remind  the 
distinguished  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Farm  Bureau  does  speak  with 
a  great  deal  of  authority.  It  is  the  larg- 
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est  single  farrf'organlzatjon  In  the  coun- 
try, and  It  does  speak  for  a  lot  of  farm- 
ers. I  think  that  the  logio  of  its  observa- 
tions should  be  considered  and  heeded. 
I  will  support  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa,  be- 
cause I  think  the  farmers  and  the  ranch- 
ers of  this  country  deseme  to  be  listened 
to  at  this  time,  in  this  ye»r  of  a  national 
election  and  on  the  basis  of  those  re- 
turns and  on  the  basis  of  the  kind  of 
farm  representation  that  (tvill  then  be  re- 
flected by  the  membership)  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
they  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard.  , 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  make  a 
correction? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Farm  Bureau  opposed 
the  1-year  extension.         ' 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  correction.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont.  I  am 
aware  of  that. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  position  of  the  Farm  Bureau.  I  do 
not  think  the  present  farm  program 
should  be  extended  at  all.  But  I  appre- 
ciate the  arguments  that  have  been 
made  here  and  the  sincere  beliefs  of  a 
great  many  people  that  a  [little  bit  more 
time  will  be  necessary  in  fcrder  to  make 
the  adjustment. 

With  that  in  mind,  f  support  the 
1-year  extension. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  farm 
programs  being  administered  by  the 
Johnson  administration  under  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1986  are  intricate 
and  complex.  They  have  been  operated 
now  for  almost  3  years,  and  both  good 
and  bad  features  have  become  apparent. 
On  balance,  however,  it  is  my  considered 
opinion  that  the  shortcomings  outweigh 
the  advantages.  This  has  been  my  opin- 
ion for  some  time. 

I  predicted  in  1965  that  for  any  pros- 
pect of  improvement  a  different  ap- 
proach was  required.  I  repeat  the  prog- 
nosis today.  The  reason  is  simple.  The 
facts  are  evident.  The  administration 
farm  programs  are  not  working  and  have 
not  worked  for  the  past  8  years. 
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Under  this  administration  the  parity 
ratio  today  stands  at  73.  This  is  an 
alarming  low  compared  to  the  average 
parity  ratio  of  84.5  during  the  Eisen- 
hower administration.  Even  in  1934.  in 
the  midst  of  the  Dust  Bowl  days,  the 
parity  ratio  was  two  points  higher 
at  75. 

During  the  last  decade,  the  number  of 
farms  fell  about  one  and  a  quarter 
million. 

During  the  same  10  years.  6  million 
men,  women  anc*.  children  left  their  farm 
homes  in  lural  America  to  depart  for 
an  uncertain  future  in  the  already  over- 
crowded and  sprawling  cities. 

Realized  net  farm  income  was  little 
better  in  1967  than  it  was  in  1965.  The 
farmers  of  our  Nation  were  receiving  a 
total  realized  net  income  in  1965  of  $14.2 
billion,  and  in  1967  were  still  receiving 
only  $14.5  billion.  If  this  is  progress,  dur- 
ing a  i>eriod  of  skyrocketing  inflation  and 
escalating  production  costs,  then  I  fear 
for  the  future  of  our  Nation's  farmer. 

Farm  debt  In  our  Nation  has  more 
than  doubled  under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture FVeeman.  PYom  1961  to  1968, 
farm  debt  increased  from  $24,773  billion 
to  $48,981  billion.  This  has  been  time  in 
my  own  State  of  Nebraska.  In  Nebraska, 
farm  debt  has  gone  from  $705  million  to 
$1.5  billion. 

Agricultural  exports  for  the  full  year  of 
1967  were  little  better  than  for  1964. 
These  exports  were  vital  to  our  economy, 
but  yet  are  stagnating  under  Secretary 
Freeman. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  documentation  of  this  sorry 
record  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Farm  programs  are  too  vital  to  our 
economy  and  to  our  Nation  to  be  han- 
dled summarily.  Another  4-year  exten- 
sion of  the  same  programs  which  have 
failed  the  farmers  for  8  years  would  just 
repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  and  con- 
tinue to  worsen  the  farmer's  economic 
position. 

I  cannot  in  good  conscience  so  neglect 
and  further  abuse  the  American  farmer. 
Farming  and  ranching  is  a  dominant 
feature  of  the  Nebraska  economic  land- 


scape, and  as  a  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
I  find  It  my  duty  to  resist  this  attempt  ui 
impose  further  austerity  in  the  midst  .f 
plenty,  and  stagnation  in  the  midst  .i 
growth. 

A    presidential    election    approachos 
this  November,  in  which  the  people  ut 
our  NaUon  will  express  their  voice  and 
their  will  on  national  issues.  This  voi.p 
will  include  a  firm  protest  of  the  Ameii- 
can  farmer  on  tlie  decline  and  fall  .  i 
rural  America  during  these  8  years  ni 
Democratic  administration.   The  Con- 
gress should  not  now  commit  the  fai- 
mers  or  the  Nation  to  4  more  years  of 
the  same  programs  without  hearing  thm 
voice  of  the  people.  The  Congress  should 
now  wait  to  consider  the  fai-m  programs 
of  the  next  President  and  to  have  tli= 
help  of  a  new  Secreta:-y  of  Agricultuiv 
There  should  be  reserved  for  Presiden 
Johnson's  successor  a  maximum  of  op- 
tion on  this  important  subject. 

If    a    short-term    extension    of    the.-r 
existing  programs,  however,  is  necessai 
in  order  to  pennit  the  legislative  pro- 
gram of  the  new  President  to  be  con- 
sidered and   to  give   the   farmers  som( 
leadtime  to  plan  their   1970  crops,  thj.- 
Congress  can  certainly  provide  a  1-yeai 
extension.  I  do  not  oppose  that.  In  fact, 
I  would  support  such  a  1-year  extension 
It  would  be  especially  helpful  in  the  case 
of  wheat.  A  longer  extension,  howeve; 
will  not  receive  my  concurrence. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  then 
be  printed  m  the  Record  at  this  point 
statistical  tables  bearing  on  some  of  thi 
aspects  of  fanns  and  farm  population.s 
in  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

NUMBER  OF  FARMS  AND  FARM  POPULATION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

jln  thousandsl 


Year 


Number  of 
larms 


Farm 
population 


1957.. 
1967". 


4,372 
>  3, 146 


17.656 
11,000 


Year 


1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963       . 

I%4 

1%5     

1966  (preliminary) 

1966  (revised) 

1%7  (preliminary) 


I  Preliminary. 

''  Includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 


SPECIFltD  PRICE,  INCOME,  MARKETING.  AND  RELATED  INFORMATION.  ANNUALLY.  1955^7 


Farm 
P'Oduclion 
expenses 
(billions) 


Realized  net  income 


Parity  ratio 


Consumer  expenditure 

tor  food  as  percent  ot 

disposable  income 


Total 
(billions) 


Per  farm        Actual  >       Adjusted : 


Total 


Farm 
valued 


Owneis' 
equities 
in  faim 
assets. 
Jan  ! 
(billions) 


Farmers' 

Percent  Number        share  ol 

leturn  on         o)  milk       consumers' 

invest-  cows  food  dollai 

ment<       (thousands)      (cents) 


121.9 
22.4 
23.3 
25.2 
26.1 
26.2 
27.0 
28.5 
29.6 
29.4 
30.7 
33.2 
33.3 
34.4 


$11. 2 
11.9 
10.7 
12.7 
11.4 
11.7 
12.6 
12. 
12. 
12. 
14. 
16 
16. 


14.5 


$2,417 
2.636 
2.449 
2.994 
2.773 
2.956 
3,299 
3.401 
3.497 
3,716 
4,210 
5.024 
5.049 
4.573 


84 
83 
82 
85 
81 
80 
79 
80 
78 
76 
77 
80 
80 
74 


85 
84 
85 
88 
82 
81 
83 
83 
81 
80 
82 
S6 
86 
79 


21.1 
20.6 
20.7 
20.9 
20.3 
20.0 
19.8 
19.3 
18.9 
18.3 
18.2 
18.1 


6.8 
6.5 
6.6 
6.7 
6.2 
6.2 
6.0 
5.8 
5.6 
5.4 
5.4 
5.5 


17.7 


5.1 


$147.5 
150.8 
158.5 
165.4 
178.8 
178.6 
177.7 
183.7 
■  188.9 
•  195. 1 
201.0 
214.1 
214.3 
223.8 


7.6 
7.9 
6.7 
7.7 
6.3 
6.5 
7.1 
6.8 
6.6 
6.6 
7.1 
7.6 
7.7 
6.5 


21.068 

20.519 

19.833 

18.737 

17.909 

17.519 

17.247 

16.870 

16.279 

15.702 

14.998 

14.124 

14.093  . 

13,534 


38 

39 

3S 

3 

37 

37 

39 

40 

38 


'  Index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  divided  by  parity  index 

•  Parity  ratio  adjusted  tor  Government  paments  to  (armeri. 
"  Farm  value  ol  civilian  aipenditures  (or  (IS  (arm  foods. 

♦  Percent  tliat  realized  net  Income  is  ol  Pn»piletors'  equity  ol  farmeis 


'  Number  ol  milk  cows  on  larms.  June  of  each  year 
'  Revised. 

Source:  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA.  Feb.  27. 1967. 
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J      ,,000    -Ji  On  oaee  11    Ines  5,  12,  and   18.  strike  out 

Agricultural  exports  by  calendar  year  1954-67         Tlie   result   was   announced— S eas  iS,     ..^^^^r^^^  {jme  it  appears,  and  Insert  in 

|In  billions)  nays  45,  as  follows:  jj^^,  thereof   -IQIV. 

Year-  jNo  224Leg.l  Qn   page    11.   lines    17   and    18.   strike  out 

1954    $3,054  YEAS— 33  ••1972"   each  time  It  appears,   and   Insert  in 

1955    3'}?®      Anderson  Pannln  Morton  lieu  thereof  •1969". 

1956    *-170      Boees  Pong  Mundt  On    page    12,    lines    18   and   24,   strike   out 

1967    4,606      Brpwsier  Hansen  Pastore  ••1973"   each   time   it   appears,  and   insert  in 

1968    -     3,855      Brooke  Hartke  Pell  lieu  thereof    "1971". 

1959    -- 3' 855      Byrd.  Va.  Hlckenlooper      Rlblcoff  on  txage  13.  line  17.  strike  out    •1973"  and 

"«60-- -- t'^l     S"'^        rsr  Shers  inSrtUleu  thereof  ••197i". 

1962 ::::::::::::::::::::::::::-'-  5.034  c|arK         irrne"'*^°  i^e?  Mr.  mansfield.  Mr.  president,  wm 

1963    ^•^**     Curtis  Mcintyre  Tjdings  the  Senator  yield? 

1964    - ^-^^S      Dirksen  Miller  Williams,  Del.  Mr.  PEARSON.  I  jleld. 

1965    -- - 6  879  NAYS- 45  vnanimovs-consent  agreement 

j967i' '" "'."...--    eisae     Aiken  Hatfield  Moss  Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

Prellml'nar'y."*  ^1'^°"  Hoiungs  NeTson  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  at  line 

.    ooc^o^^h  ««prvioe  USDA     Burdick  Jackson  Pearson  limitation  of  20  mlnutes  on  the  [jendinp 

source:  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA.      B^i^^^_^  Jordan,  NC.       Proxmne  amendment,   the  time  to  be  equally  dl- 

''''■  ''•  '"''•  ^-'T  Ma'^nuson  m"s^n''  vided  between  the  distinguished  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques-  cm.rch  Zllln^a  smith  from  Kansas  1  Mr.  Pearson!  and  the  dls- 

•ion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Miller  amend-  ^^^  Mccieiian  sparkman  linguished  chairman  of  the  committee, 

:neni    as    a    substitute    for    the    Aiken  Eastland  ?1^p°yf ■■"  Sn^ton  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellen- 

.anendment.  On  this  question  the  yeas  Eiiender  Metc^aJf^  SZ%  derI. 

md   nays  have  been   ordered  and   the  ^^^.^  Monroney  Thurmond  j^j.  mUNDT  Mr.  President,  reserving 

,  lerk  will  call  the  roll.  Harris  Montoya  ^^[,^g%"^Sak.  the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  in- 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll.  «»«  ^°''^                      ^'  quire  of  the  Senator  as  to  the  demands 

Mr.   BYRD   of   West  Virginia.   I   an-  NOT  vOTiNG-21  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

lounce  that  the  Senator  from   Hawaii  Baker  S"""^"!"^  MrCpe  Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 

Mr.    INOUYEI,   the   Senator   from   New  Bart^«"  "fj"*^"  Murphy  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 

ersey  I  Mr.  Williams],  the  Senator  from  Bennett  Javits  Percy  south  E>akota  that  I  intend  to  take  ap- 

Alaska  I  Mr.  GruenincI.  and  the  Sena-  Dominick  Kennedy  ^'fj)^*,^,  nj  proximately  5  minutes,  and  I  wish  to 

•or  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on  F^Jbright  ^'^|' ^°-  Young  ohio  yield   to   my   distinguished   senior   col- 

.fflcial  business.  „     ^.        „•"    orr^onrfmpnt  was  re-  league.  Will  3  minutes  be  satisfactoiT  to 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from  So  Mr.  Miller  s  amendment  was  le  ^^^^^g^^^^,.  ^^.^^  gouth  Dakota? 

\laska  IMr.BARTLETT],  the  Senator  from  J^^^/^-„^,„„„^    w,.    president    I  call  Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 

'ndiana   I  Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Mr.  PEARSON^  Mr  f^f  \^f"J'/^7^  change  my  request  to  a  half  hour  on  the 

Arkansas  I  Mr.  Pulbright],  the  Senator  up  my  f'^f"^,'"^"!  '"  ^amrndme^^^^  Pending   amendment,   1.  minutes   to  a 

•  rem  Arizona  I  Mr.  Hayden  1 ,  the  Senator  ^"^'itu^fo    the  Aiken  amendment  Pe  ^ 

rem  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy  I,  the  The  PRESIDING  OPFI^^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

.senator  from  Missouri  IMr.  Long],  the  in  the  chair).  The  amendment  wiu  oe  ^^.^^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^.  j^^^rs  none,  and  it 

.Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long],  the  stated.                 i^^ciotiv*.  ^iprk  nrnreed-  is  so  ordered. 

senator    from     Minnesota     IMr.     Mc-  ^he  as^stant  legislative  cerkpro^^^  Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 

rARTHY],  and  the  Senator   from   Wyo-  ed  to  read  the  amendment  in  the  nature  ^^r.^  .^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  amendment  to 

■ning  IMr.  McGee]   are  necessarily  ab-  of  a  substitute               o.„,,H»r,t    t  a«ik  extend  the  present  farm  program  for  1 

sent.  Mr.  PEARSON.  ^^.^;,  ^J^^^  J|"\-.,^.?J^  year.  My  amendment  would  extend  it  for 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pre.sent  and  unanimous  "'"^ent  that  further  leaoing  .             ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^.^^^.^  ^  provided 

oting.   the   Senator  from   Alaska    [Mr.  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  vuth^  in'the  pending  bill. 

GRUENiNGl.  the  Senator  from  Missouri  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER^  W  thout  ^^  'Resident.  I  fully  agree  with  the 
Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from  Loui-  objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  ana,  ^'[■"o^^  ^^^    ^    extend    the    present    program 
lana  (Mr.  Long]  would  each  vote  -nay."  objection,      the      amendment     wm      oe  beyond  its  scheduled  expiration  date  of 
Mr    KUCHEL.   I   announce  that   the  printed  in  the  Record.  December  1969.  Because  the  program  has 
.Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett  I.  the  The  amendment,  in  the  natuie  ox  a  ^^^^  ^  ^^.^^  impact  on  the  individual 
Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Dominick  I ,  substitute  for  the  Aiken  amenament,  ib  j^j.^gj.'s  operations,  he  must^for  plan- 
he  Senator  from  Michigan  IMr.  Grif-  as  follows:  riing  purposes — know  what  type  of  pro- 
FiNl,  the  Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  on  page  i,  line  9,  strike  out  ••1973"  and  ^^^  ^,.jj  ^^  ^^  ^j^g^^  jn  ^^e  near  future, 
■Javits],    the    Senator    from    California  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1971"_  jf  we  allow  the  present  program  to  ex- 
Mr.  MURPHY  I.  the  Senator  from  Illinois  on   page   4    unes   5   and   i^'   ^Ynsert  in  pire  with  the  1969  crop,  I  think  we  would 
Mr.  PERCY],  and  the  Senator  from  Ver-  "1973"  each    toe  it  appears,  and  insert  in  y^  subjecting  the  farmers  to  a  type  of 
mont     (Mr.    Prouty]     are    necessarily  "^^^^  p^  5   i^es  7.  lO.  14.  and  22.  strike  uncertainty  which  simply  is  not  justified, 
absent.  but  •1973"  each  time  it  appears,  and  insert  -phis  argument  is  ofTset  to  some  extent 
The    Senator    from    Tennessee     IMr.  m  ueu  thereof  ••1971".  by  the  fact  that  if  we  allow  the  1965  act 
Baker  1  is  detained  on  official  business.  on  page  6.  line  17.  strike  out  ••1974"  and  ^  expire  we  would  revert  to  the  programs 
If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "^i97rj^.^   ^^    ^^^^^^  ^^^^  .^  ^^^^^  prjor  to  that  date.  Thus  the  ex- 
rcnnessee  1  Mr.  Baker  I .  the  Senator  from 
:alifornia  IMr.  Murphy],  and  the  Sen- 

tior  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Percy  I  would  each        r>„  ^^gg  ,    ,„..,„.....„ ---  „ 

ote  "vea."  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••i97i".  no  universal  enthusiasm  in  the  present 
On  this  vote    the  Senator  from  Utah  on  page  8.  lines  10.  16.  and  22,  strike  out  program.    I   certainly    detect   no   wide- 
Mr  Bennett  I  is  paired  with  the  Senator  ■1973"  each  time  it  appears,  and  insert  in  spread  desire  to  return  to  the  program 
;rom  New  York  IMr.  Javits).  If  present  neu  thereof  •1971".  i^  effect  prior  to  the  1965  act.  In  the  ca^e 
.uid  voting,  the  senator  from  Utah  would  ..^np^^^.  |-   ^  ^ea'^"  andfnsm'm  of  wheat  for  examp  e.  rev^mon  to    he 

•.ote  -yea."  and  the  Senator  from  New  ,/eu  thereof  •Is^i"        ^                          ^  ?^  ^^^  Te'J^fndZ  by  AugS?^^^^^^^^^^ 

York-  would  "nav  ■•                                               On  ua.ze  9  line  18  strike  out  ••five  calendar  farmer  referendum  by   AUgU.Sl  i»'"  .i''«= 

on  ^ihf votTme  senator  from  Colo-  y^'-^^.^J.  in  lieu  thereof  "three  cai-  outcome  of  which  would  -t^e  Pr«iic^- 

lado  IM.  DoMiNicKl  is  paired  With  the  endar  >.a.  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ..^^^^^^^^^,.  ^^^^XforTe^l^tr. 

Senator  from  Vermont   IMr.  Prouty  1,       on  page  10.  lines  7  and  8,  strike  out  ■years  However  Mr  President,  while  I  fully 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  f^r  the  1970  through  1973  wheat  crops"  and  .A^  .j^     necessity  of  extending 

Colorado  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen-  msert  in  iieu  thereof  •year  for  the  1971  Wheat  ^^^^^^^g™  ^^gram,  I  cannot  accept  the 

ator  from  Vermont  would  vole  "nay.  '  crop  '. 
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argument  that  this  muart  be  a  4-year  ex- 
tension. 

I  would  have  no  objection  to  a  4-year 
extension  if  It  could  be  demonstrated 
that  the  present  program  is  universally 
and  enthusiastically  supported  by  farm- 
ers, and  if  there  were  widespread  agree- 
ment that  the  present  program  wa.s 
actually  accomplishing  what  we  all  de- 
sire for  agriculture;  namely,  a  stable, 
sound  and  prosperous  farm  economy. 

But  no  such  universal  support  exists 
among  farmers:  and  as  most  of  my  col- 
leagues are  fully  aware,  the  farm 
economy  today  is  depressed  and  in 
trouble. 

I  think  we  desperately  need  a  new  and 
searching  debate  over  the  future  direc- 
tion of  our  farm  policies.  With  a  new 
administration  coming  into  power  next 
year,  whether  it  be  Republican  or  Dem- 
ocrat, we  will  have  just  such  an  oppor- 
tunity. But  if  we  act  now  to  extend  the 
present  program  for  another  4  years  this 
opportunity  may  well  be  lost. 

If  the.  present  program  is  extended  4 
years,  the  first  real  opportunity  to  write 
a  new  program  may  not  occur  until  1972. 
the  last  year  of  the  new  administration 
which  the  country  will  elect  this  fall. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  propose 
that  we  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  for  2 
years.  Such  a  2-year  exten.sion  will  allow 
the  new  administration  sufflcient  time  to 
develop  Its  own  farm  policy  proposals 
and  sufflcient  time  for  Congress  to  con- 
sider and  debate  those  proposals  and 
give  certainty  and  planning  time  for  our 
farmers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  f^r  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
•  At  this  point,  Mr.  Hart  assumed  the 
chair,  i 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr.  president,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  minutes? 
Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield. 
Mr  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  comments 
made  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Kansas.  I  support  tlie  amendment 
he  has  offered. 

We  have  just  defeated  a  1-year  exten- 
sion of  this  farm  program.  As  I  stated 
earlier,  I  am  so  concerned  that  we  are 
getting  into  a  situation  here  with  the.se 
various  proposals  for  extensions  of  1  year. 
2  years.  3  years,  and  4  years,  that  we  may 
finally  wind  up  in  the  conference  between 
the  House  of  Representntives  and  the 
Senate  in  a  situation  where  we  might 
get  no  extension. 

I  believe  with  the  House  committee 
action  wherein  a  1-year  extension  has 
been  approved  they  will  be  adamant.  It 
the  Senate  agrees  to  a  2-year  extension, 
and  I  hope  it  will,  the  conferees  could 
go  into  the  conference  and  hopefully 
get  2  years.  That  would  be  of  great  help 
to  agriculture  and  give  the  farmers  se- 
curity. With  the  program  that  is  in  effect 
at  the  present  time,  we  all  agree  changes 
are  needed,  and  there  wofuld  be  2  years 
in  which  to  do  it. 

I  hope  the  Senate  give^  consideration 
to  a  2-year  extension. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  i  before  me  an 
editorial  written  by  Clifford  Hope,  who 
is  one  of  the  greatest  fiieipds  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  United  States.  The  editorial 


is  entitled  Dollars  and  Cents  Case  for 
the  Farm  Program."  and  was  published 
under  date  of  April  28,  1968.  in  the  Salina 
Journal.  In  the  article.  Mr.  Hope  stresses 
the  need  for  the  program,  and  I  shall  not 
go  into  detail  because  of  the  limitation 
of  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
editorial  entitled  -Dollars  and  Cents  Case 
for  the  Farm  Program." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Dollars  and  Cents  Case  for  the  Farm 
Program 

(By  Clifford  Hope) 
A  recent  report  from  the  K.-)nsas  Crop  and 
Livestock  Reporting  Service  on  Kansas  rami 
Income  for  1967  is  not  too  reassuring.  It 
shows  that  total  cash  receipts  from  farming 
for  that  year  were  $1,711,000,000.  Broken 
down,  it  shows  gross  realized  income  per 
farm  of  $18,681  and  net  Income  of  $5,259. 
This  compared  with  $1,758,000,000  In  1966 
when  the  gross  realized  Income  per  farm  was 
$18,772  and  the  net  was  $6,036. 

The  figures  for  cash  receipts  Include  gov- 
ernment payments  of  $212,000,000  in  1967 
and  $225,000,000  for  1966.  Converting  this  Into 
average  net  receipts  per  farm  we  get  a  figure 
of  S2.281.00  for  1967  and  $2,375.00  in  1966. 

Most  of  these  payments  were  made  under 
the  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs  Had  they 
not  been  in  effect  the  average  net  Income 
per  farm  would  have  been  $2,978.00  In  1967 
and  $3,661.00  in  1966. 

This  matter  takes  on  an  added  significance 
when  It  Is  considered  that  the  legislation 
under  which  practically  all  these  payments 
are  made  will  expire  in  1969.  Prom  the  stand- 
point of  time  alone,  the  extension  of  this 
legislation  could  go  over  until  that  year.  But 
time  is  only  one  element  In  the  situation.  It 
will  take  a  hard  fight  to  extend  the  program 
in  either  1968  or  1969.  But  on  the  basis  of 
all  known  factors  there  Is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  chances  are  better  in  1968  than  they 
may  be  in  1969. 

Fur  one  thing  the  Johnton  administration 
favors  the  extension  and  has  asked  this 
Congress  lo  pass  it.  But  President  Johnson 
will  be  heading  back  to  the  ranch  on  Janu- 
ary 20.  1969.  A  new  Congress  will  come  into 
existence  on  January  3,  1969.  At  this  stage  not 
e>en  the  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son  can 
foretell  who  the  next  President  may  be  or 
the  political  and  economic  complexion  of  the 
new  Congress.  And  no  matter  how  favorably 
the  new  President  and  the  new  Congress  may 
look  upon  agriculture,  he  may  want  to  start 
from  scMtch  when  it  comes  to  legislation. 
The  present  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro- 
ttrams  originated  in  the  Senate.  The  legis- 
lation had  bipartisan  support.  Among  Its 
le.iding  sponsors  were  Senators  Carl.son. 
Young  and  McGovern.  all  representing  Great 
Plains  states.  Senator  Carlson  will  not  be  a 
member  of  the  next  Senate.  Both  Senat-.irs 
Young  and  McGovern  will  be  running  for  re- 
election. I  hope  they  are  reelected  and  they 
should  be.  but  in  times  like  these  nothing  Is 
certain. 

At  this  time  many  farmers  and  farm 
leaders  are  urging  that  this  extension  be 
acted  upon  by  the  present  Congress.  Irre- 
spective of  the  considerations  already  men- 
tioned it  would  add  stability  to  agriculture 
and  strengthen  the  national  economy  if  this 
program  were  extended  by  the  present  Con- 
gress for  at  least  five  years  from  its  expira- 
tion. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  all  I 
can  say  is  that  I  think  here  is  a  fine 
solution,  a  good  way  to  end  a  difficult 
pioblem  facing  agriculture  in  this  Nation 
by  extending  the  program  for  2  years,  in 


the  hope  that  the  House  and  bhe  Senate 
can  reach  an  agreement  in  conference 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  senior  colleague  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  PEARSON  I  yield  5  minutes  to  tlie 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr  President,  I  voted 
to  hold  the  extension  to  1  year  on  tl;e 
previous  roUcall  primarily  because  I  coi.- 
sider  a  4-year  extension  of  this  matter 
unrealistic  and  totally  unfair  to  the  agri- 
cultural economy  I  think  had  I  known 
that  we  have  a  chance  for  a  2-year  pro- 
gram instead  of  a  4-year  program  T 
might  have  supported  that  instead  of  \ 
1-year  program,  although  I  prefer  ei- 
ther a  1-year  or  2-year  extension  of  tl;is 
program  to  a  4-year  extension  of  a  farm 
program  which  has  been  disastrously 
inadequate  and  which  has  totally  failed 
to  meet  the  basic  price  problems  of  our 
farm  economy 

Mr.  President,  I  simply  cannot  under- 
stand the  reasoning  of  any  friend  of  t  .o 
farmer  who  wants  to  marry  this  counti 
and  this  Government  to  that  kind  oi 
subparity  program  for  agriculture  for  4 
more  years.  I  shudder  to  think  about 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  our  Amedcati 
agriculture  if  it  is  the  same  for  anotlier 
year.  But  we  have  to  act,  because  tlie 
progi-am  is  running  out.  I  do  not  want  r.i 
continue  it  for  4  years  if  we  have  the 
alternative  of  a  shorter  extension  and  a 
quicker  improvement  of  our  farm  pro- 
grams. 

We  recognize  that  parity  is  at  73  per- 
cent, and  it  is  at  73  percent  under  tin- 
very  same  program  that  is  proposed  1 1 
be  extended  for  4  more  years — 4  moi  • 
years  of  the  tolxjggan  ride,  4  more  yea;.. 
of  slipping  down  the  slopes  of  disastei 
4  more  years  of  a  program  which  is  e.\- 
pensive,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  tax- 
payers, and  totally  inadequate  and  in- 
equitable to  the  farmers  of  America  on 
the  other  hand. 

A  2-year  extension  would  give  a  new 
administration  and  a  new  President 
time  whether  he  be  Republican  or  Demo- 
crat, not  only  time  to  get  developed  .i 
new  program,  but  a  mandate  from  tlu 
Congress  and  the  country  to  do  some- 
thing better  and  not  to  settle  for  what 
we  have. 

At  the  end  of  2  years  he  would  have  t.. 
come  up  with  some  new  ideas,  some  new 
programs,  and  new  concepts  of  justice  io: 
agriculture. 

I  reject  tlie  idea  that  all  creativf 
thinking  and  all  of  our  collective  capacit:.- 
to  come  up  with  good  ideas  and  new  con- 
cepts on  agricultural  programs  droppe  i 
dead  two  decades  ago  and  that  we  mu.'- 
continue  to  merely  renew  prograins 
whicli  are  20  years  old.  They  are  better 
than  nothing,  but  that  Is  all  one  can  say 
for  them.  They  are  totally  unjust  and 
they  are  totally  unfair.  Farmers  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  are  moving  from 
the  farms  and  ranches  into  the  city  be- 
cause of  the  paucity  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity provided  by  a  program  which  wf 
are  now  asked  to  continue  for  4  more 
years. 

It  can  be  argued  that  during  4  year."; 
we  might  amend  it  or  approve  it.  but  the 
lethargy  of  Congress  is  such,  the  busy 
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lives  we  lead  are  such,  and  the  tendency 
to  wait  and  see  is  such  that  in  all  Ukell- 
liood  we  will  continue  48  months  more 
under  a  program  that  is  failing  to  pro- 
vide for  the  American  farmer  the  oppor- 
tunity he  is  entitled  lo  in  the  economic 
system  of  whch  we  are  all  a  part. 

A  2-year  extension  would  provide  an 
imaginative  time  to  study  and  prepare 
for  something  better.  Two  years  would 
mve  a  new  President  and  a  new  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  an  opixirtunity  lo  re- 
view loopholes  to  find  out  why  this  system 
is  failing.  Perhaps  it  is  mismanagement. 
If  it  is,  then  a  new  SecretaiT  of  Agri- 
cullure  can  correct  that.  I  believe,  in 
addition  to  bad  management,  our  sub- 
parity  farm  economy  results  from  the 
lact  there  are  a  lot  of  attendant  economic 
circumstances  not  covered  by  this  farm 
program.  There  are  many  new  elements 
creeping  into  the  situation  as  we  go  from 
an  economy  of  surplus  products  to  an 
economy  where  there  is  a  growing  de- 
mand for  the  products  of  the  farm. 

We  should  not  marry  ourselves  for  4 
more  years  to  a  program  which  is  unlike- 
ly to  change,  which  is  unlikely  to  im- 
piove.  If  we  now  .say  by  our  lollcall  vote 
that  is  good  enough  for  4  more  years. 
we  weaken  our  efforts  lo  improve  it.  In 
my  opinion,  it  is  not  good  enough  for 
another  day.  it  is  not  good  enough  for 
another  month,  and  it  is  not  good  enough 
for  another  year — but  we  must  extend  it 
to  avert  even  worse  conditions  in  the 
[arming  areas.  However,  a  2-year  exten- 
sion of  a  program  which  is  manifestly 
iiol  good  enough  is  certainly  better  than 
a  4-year  extension  of  such  a  disappoint- 
ing program. 

Our  southern  friends  have  to  start 
fanning  the  day  after  Christmas,  and 
when  the  new  Congress  comes  into  being 
we  have  to  have  a  program  for  that  crop 
year,  so  we  must  now  extend  this  for  1  or 
1  years.  But  a  year  or  two  is  long  enough. 
Four  years  is  too  long  to  continue  a  pro- 
-;iam  producing  73  percent  of  parity 
when  we  have  the  option  of  a  shorter  ex- 
tension now  before  us. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues.  I  hope  they  will 
accept  the  2-year  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minut«s  remain  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  lime. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated  a  moment  ago,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  gave  consider- 
able thought  lo  the  extension  of  this  pro- 
'4ram  and  it  voted  for  a  4-year  program.  I 
never  witnessed  more  enthusiasm  for  a 
program  than  that  which  came  from  the 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  com- 
mi  t  tec 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  good  program. 
It  is  true  that  it  can  be  improved.  A  lot 
of  flexibility  is  left  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  I  admit  that  the  prices  of 
wheat  may  not  be  what  they  should  be. 
but  what  causes  this  great  difficulty  as  to 
wheat  for  this  year  is  the  fact  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agricultiure  saw  fit  to  In- 
crease the  acreage  in  wheat  by  about  30 
percent,  because  he  thought  at  the  time 
he  did  it  that  there  would  be  a  world 


food  shorlage.  But  he  was  in  error.  Just 
before  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had 
announced  the  30-percent  increase,  the 
price  on  wheat  certificates  was  S1.32,  as  I 
recall,  which  would  give  lo  the  farmers 
about  82  01  83  percent  parity. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  1  Mr.  Mundt  I 
states  that  the  parity  is  low.  I  admit  that 
it  is  low.  but  if  we  add  to  the  parity  what 
the  farmer  pays  by  way  of  Government 
payments,  ihe  parity  is  almost  80  percent, 
i  hope  that  we  can  improve  the  pro- 
gram further.  The  Committee  on  Ami- 
culture  and  Forestry  worked  hard  to  im- 
prove it.  If  we  had  complete  cooperation, 
we  might  be  able  to  improve  the  pro- 
uram  further.  I  have  been  on  the  com- 
mittee now  for  almost  32  years,  and  all 
of  the  legislation  which  is  now  on  the 
statute  books  pertaining  to  farming,  and 
particularly  lo  these  programs,  I  have 
had  a  hand  in. 

Personally,  I  would  not  know  how  to 
improve  this  program  except  to  provide 
for  higher  Government  payments.  Tlie 
program  has  cost  a  little  more  than  I  an- 
ticipated, but  the  original  purpose  of  the 
program  was  to  rid  ourselves  of  enormous 
surpluses -that  we  then  had  and  ihat  has 
been  done.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
enonnous  surpluses  that  dangled  over 
the  market  lor  years  had  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  prices  on  all  commodities. 
As  I  said,  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  one 
of  the  best  programs  we  have  iiad.  The 
SecretaiT  of  Agriculture  has  a  lot  of  flex- 
ibility in  the  program  as  lo  its  operation 
and  "administration.  He  can  take  at  one 
time.  say.  20  million  acres  out  of  corn  so 
as  to  reduce  production  lo  the  point  that 
whatever  is  produced  will  meet  market 
requirements  both  for  domestic  and  ex- 
port. 

I  am  certain  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
error— I  call  it  thai— which  the  Secre- 
tary made  when  he  increased  the  acre- 
age in  wheat  by  30  percent,  that  we  would 
not  have  the  present  trouble  with  low 
prices  as  to  wheat.  I  do  not  blame  my 
good  friend  from  South  Dakota  for  com- 
plaining atwut  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  before  me  the 
income  of  the  farmers  which  preceded 
the  passage  of  this  act.  It  amounted  to 
$13,863,000,000.  The  first  year  this  pro- 
gram was  on  the  statute  books — for  a 
wliole  year — farm  income  increased 
from  $13,863,000,000  to  $16,420,000,000. 
During  the  1967  year,  it  was  around 
$14.5  billion.  That  decrease  for  1967  was 
partially  due.  as  I  pointed  out  a  while 
ago.  to  the  fact  thai  the  puce  of  wheat 
went  down  because  of  world  production 
which  exceeded  the  imagination.  I  may 
sav.  of  my  good  friend.  Orviile  Freeman. 
The  Russians  produced  many  more 
thousand  tons  of  wheat  than  we  amici- 
paled  aii/d  that  same  thing  prevailed  in 
other  wheatgrowing  countries.  That,  in 
my  opinion,  is  what  affected  the  price  of 
wiieat. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
Congress  would  review  or  revise  the  bill 
next  year  if  it  thought  that  something 
could  be  put  into  the  bill  to  get  a  better 
return  to  the  farmer.  I  want  to  say  that 
that  can  be  done  whether  we  liave  a 
Democratic  or  a  Republican  administra- 
tion because  I  do  not  know  of  any  com- 
mittee on  the  Hill   which  is  more  bi- 


partisan than  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.  It  tries  to  lake  care 
of  the  tanners  whether  they  are  Re- 
publicans, Democrats,  or  what  have  you. 
It  IS  my  sincere  belief  that  the  pro- 
gram should  be  lenewed  for  tlie  full  4 
years,  as  recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  think  lliat  my  friends  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  as  well  as  the 
other,  would  agree  with  me  that  this 
program  is  a  great  improvement  over 
what  is  now  on  the  statute  books  as  per- 
manent legi.slalion. 

When  this  program  expires,  we  go  back 
to  the  compulsory  wheat  certificate  pro- 
gram with  all  its  quotas  and  rigid  con- 
trols. If  that  is  what  the  Senate  wants, 
then  the  best  thing  to  do  is  not  to  ex- 
tend the  program 

In  com,  we  go  back  to  the  lower  price 
supports,  and  we  abolish  the  diversion 
payments  and  we  abolish  the  produc- 
tion payments.  Thus,  in  my  opinion.  I 
do  not  think  that  anyone  can  argue 
this  is  a  better  program  than  we  would 
have  in  effect  if  we  do  not  expect  to  ex- 
tend it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  want  to  say  that  I  do 
not  object  to  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  although  I 
cannot  vole  for  it. 

Two  years  would  be  a  veiT  fair  solu- 
tion, but  we  should  remember  that  we 
have  to  go  to  conference  with  the  House. 
When  anyone  goes  to  conference  with  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  he  had 
better  have  some  material  lo  work  with. 
We  could  wind  up  with  a  very  short  end 
of  the  .stick. 

So  I  am  going  to  stick  to  a  3-year  ex- 
tension of  the  program  in  the  hope  that 
we  can  get  at  least  2  years  out  of  it.  I 
believe  that  would  be  about  the  right 
length  of  lime  necessaiT  in  which  to  for- 
mulate a  good  program  for  the  future. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  program  has 
helped  the  farmer,  can  the  Senator  tell 
me  whv  the  House  feels  it  ought  to  be 
extended  only  for  1  year?  Arguments 
have  been  made  that  the  price  of  wheat 
has  dropped  every  year;  the  cost  to  the 
Government  has  gone  up;  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Government  is  now  25  percent 
of  what  the  farmer  gets.  And  yet  the 
small  farmer  is  in  a  worse  position  than 
he  has  been  in  the  past. 

My  question  is.  If  the  program  is  good, 
why  does  the  House  say,  "Extend  it  only 
for  1  year"? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  can  lind 
that  out  by  asking  the  House  Members. 
I  do  not  know.  The  House  of  Represent- 
atives is  representative  more  of  city 
folks  than  the  Senate  is,  in  proportion, 
and  they  want  cheap  food.  I  do  not.  be- 
cause if  the  farmer  is  not  protected, 
what  is  going  to  happen  in  years  to 
come?  Wc  have  a  good  farm  machine. 
We  can  produce  all  that  we  need  and  all 
that  we  can  export. 

The  original  purpose  of  this  act  was 
to  put  piodiiction  in  keeping  with  our 
consumption  requireiiienls  and  what  we 
can  .sell  abroad.  It  is  my  iudgment  that, 
through  proper  management  of  this  act. 
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with  the  flexibility  the  Secretary  has.  we 
can  zeach  that  goal.  But  if  we  fail  in  ex- 
tending this  act,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  go  back,  as  my  good  filend  from  North 
Dakota  has  said,  to  the  control  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  said  that  under  that  program  we 
had  better  parity  prices.  Why?  Because 
the  Government  paid  the  difference.  The 
support  prices  on  cotton,  on  wheat,  and 
on  other  commodities  were  flxed  some- 
times at  79  percent  and  sometimes  at 
82  percent  of  parity.  What  happened  was 
that  we  sold  the  cotton  and  sold  the 
wheat  at  world  prices,  but  the  taxpayers 
paid  the  difference  between  the  support 
price  and  what  we  got  abroad. 

Under  this  bill  and  under  the  law,  the 
farmers  who  produce  wheat  get  full 
parity  for  what  is  consumed  in  this 
country:  and  on  the  rest  of  it  they  get 
world  prices.  If  the  two  are  added  to- 
gether, the  price  today  is  about  $1.85  or 
so  a  bushel.  That  is  the  average  price. 

I  would  certainly  regret  ever  having 
to  go  back  to  the  formtr  progmm  we 
had,  wherein  we  could  not  get  the  full 
cooperation  of  all  producers  of  grain. 

As  I  have  said  here  on  many  occasions, 
the  comgrowers  benefited  a  good  deal, 
but  the  corngrowers  were  never  under  a 
control  program. 

I  am  certain  this  law,  which  is  a  vol- 
untary program  so  far  as  com  is  con- 
cerned, as  well  as  wheat,  cannot  be  im- 
proved unless  we  want  to  put  more 
money  in  the  kitty  to  pay  the  farmer. 
Unless  we  can  keep  our  production  in 
keeping  with  our  own  requirements  and 
our  exports,  we  are  going  to  have  low 
farm  prices.  I  think  that  with  this  pro- 
gram we  will  reach  our  goal. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  ver>'  brief.  I  simply  wamt  to  conclude 
by  saying  that  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  the 
greatest  confidence  in  that  very  com- 
mittee, so  much  so  that  I  think  if  wo 
extend  this  program,  not  for  4  years,  but 
for  2  years,  that  vei-y  oommittee  can 
bring  back  a  farm  bill  which  will  not, 
in  the  words  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, be  left  to  the  judgment  based  on 
imagination  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

To  my  very  able  and  most  respected 
and  leading  Republican  expert,  I  would 
say  no  one  resists  the  extension  of  this 
bill  or  resists  the  extension  this  year, 
but  I  think  within  that  committee  there 
was  a  great  divergence  of  opinion  as  to 
how  long  the  extension  should  be.  I  do 
not  recall  the  vote.  I  think  it  was  very 
close.  Someone  advises  me  it  was  8-to-7. 
This  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be 
seriously  considered  so  we  Bre  not  locked 
in  and  tied  for  4  long  years  to  this 
program. 

Mr.   President,   how  much  time  do  I 
have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two  min- 
utes remain  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota, 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  shall  address  myself 
to  two  points  made  by  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  who  is  in- 
deed a  great  farm  leader,  but  who  lives 
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in  an  area  where  crop  conditions  are 
somewhat  different  than  they  are  in  the 
northern  part  of  this  country. 

He  says  total  farm  income  has  been 
going  up.  But  these  are  highly  inflated 
dollars.  There  is  no  use  ti-ying  to  deceive 
ourselves,  because  we  cannot  deceive  the 
farmer,  that  the  dollars  the  farmers  are 
getting  in  bigger  numbers  have  the  same 
purchasing  power  they  used  to  have,  be- 
cause the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
has  been  going  down. 

There  is  only  one  fair  yardstick  to 
measure  farm  opportunity  and  that  is 
parity.  How  much  can  the  farmer  buy 
with  the  bushel  or  the  pound  of  his 
produce?  He  can  buy  73  percent  of  par- 
ity. That  means  he  is  operating  at  a 
27  percent  discriminatory-  purchasing 
ratio.  He  is  operating  with  that  kind  of 
drag  on  his  income.  Under  the  old  pro- 
gram of  the  8  Eisenhower-Nixon  years, 
whatever  else  can  be  .said  about  it,  the 
farmer  averaged  85  percent  of  parity. 
Today  he  averages  73  percent  of  parity. 
That  is  a  12  percent  net  loss  to  the  farm- 
er that  I  do  not  want  to  see  us  carry 
into  the  future. 

As  to  the  other  argument  that  if  we 
do  not  do  this  we  will  go  back,  nobody 
wants  to  go  back.  We  want  to  go  ahead. 
We  want  to  go  forward.  We  want  to 
crank  in  some  new  concepts  and  new 
imagination  with  the  advice  of  a  new 
President  and  a  ne\v  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. If  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is 
continue  to  handicap  the  agricultural 
.sector  of  the  United  States,  we  will  have 
to  continue  to  extend  this  program  again 
2  years  from  now,  but  we  have  every- 
thing to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by 
taking  a  new  look  at  it  long  before  4  more 
years  have  elapsed.  The  farmer  is  en- 
titled to  justice,  and  that  is  100  percent, 
and  not  80  percent  or  73  percent.  So  let 
us  not  extend  this  same  inadequate  farm 
program  for  4  more  sorrowful  years  when 
to  do  so  for  1  or  2  years  by  our  action  in 
this  Congress  protects  what  we  have  and 
requires  Washington  to  try  to  come  up 
with  something  better  or  sooner  than  4 
long  years  from  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
minute  remains  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  >ield 
back  my  time,  unless  a  Senator  wants 
to  be  heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
I  Mr.  Pearson]  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Aiken ].  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
I  Mr.  Inouye],  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on  oflBcial 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  BartlettJ,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  Pulbricht],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  fMr.  Hartke),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massacti'isetts  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  fMr.  Long], 


and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr 
McCarthy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
IMr.  LoNGl  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  IMr.  LoncI  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  tie 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett],  -'e 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin], the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr 
Javits[,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  MuRPHvl,  the  Senator  from  Illinoi'; 
IMr.  Percy],  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont IMr.  Prouty]  are  necessarliv 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  IMr.  Javits],  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Murphy],  and  tie 
Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Percy  I  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado IMr.  Dominick!  is  paired  with  th.^ 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty].  if 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  frosn 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  would  vote  "nay.' 

Ths  result  was  announced — veas  36 
nays  46,  as  follows: 

I  No    225  Leg.  I 

YEAS— 36 
AUott 
Anderson 
Baker 
Bible 
Boggs 
Brewster 

Brooke  Hickenlooper       Scott 

Byrd.  Va.  Holland  Smathers 

Byrd,  W.  Va.        Jordan.  Idaho     Smith 
Cannon  Lausche  Spong 

Carlson  Mclntyre  Tower 

Case  Miller  Williams,  Del. 

NAYS— 46 

HolUngs 
Hruska 
Jackson 
Jordan,  N.C. 
Kuchel 


Clark 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Fannin 

Fong 

Hansen 


Morton 

Mundt 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Rlblcoff 


Aiken 

Burdlck 

Church 

Cooper 

Dlrksen 


Dodd 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Gore 

Oruenlng 

Harris 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

Hill 


Magnuson 

Mansfleld 

McClellan 

McOee 

McGovern 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Moss 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Russell 


Sparkman 

StennlB 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tj-dlngs 

Williams.  N  J 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak 


Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Dominick 

F\ilbrlght 

Grlffln 


NOT  VOTING  — 17 

Hartke  McCarthy 

Inouye  Murphv 

Javits  Percy 

Kennedy  Prouty 

Long,  Mo.  Young,  Ohio 
Long.  La. 

So  Mr.  Pearson's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  before  we 
vote  on  my  amendment  which  would  pro- 
vide for  a  3 -year  extension  of  the  pro- 
gram, I  would  like  to  say  I  have  made 
the  amendment  provide  for  3  years 
not  that  I  object  to  a  2-year  program. 
but  I  think  it  would  be  much  better  to 
make  it  a  3 -year  extension  in  the  Senate 
because  the  House  certainly  will  not  go 
beyond  a  1-year  extension,  and  they  will 
vote  for  1  year  very  reluctantly.  Then  the 
question  could  be  resolved  in  conference 

It  appears  to  me  that  a  4-year  exten- 
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sion  would  be  carrj-ing  it  too  far  into  the 
next  election.  That  is  why  I  think  3 
years  would  be  the  best  extension  of  time 
we  could  approve. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  ready  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  Senate  maintains  the  committee 
action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER  i  after  having  voted  in 
the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado 
IMr.  Dominick].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 
The  roUcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
iMr,  Church],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
I  Mr.  Inouye  ! ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  IMr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  BayhI.  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  PulbrightI.  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  HartkeI,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  IMr  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  IMr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  LongI.  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy) are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
IMr.  Pulbricht],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
.souri  (Mr.  Long),  and  the  Senator  from 
Loui.siana  IMr.  Long]  would  each  vote 
•nay," 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  Dominick], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  IMr.  Grif- 
UNl,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits],  the  Senator  from  California 
i  Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Percy],  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont IMr.  Prouty],  are  necessarily  ab- 
.-ent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Javits]  ,  the  Senator 
from  California  IMr.  Murphy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  IMr.  Percy!,  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 
.'.ould  each  vote  "yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Dominick!  has  been  previously 
'announced. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  40. 
iia.vs40,  as  follows: 

[No   226  Leg. I 
YEAS— 40 


NAYS— 40 

Bible  Hruska  Nelson 

Burdlck  Jackson  Proxmire 

Dlrksen  Jordan.  N.C.  Randolph 

Eastland  Magnuaon  Russell 

Ellender  McClellan  Sparkman 

Ervln  McGee  Stennls 

Gore  McOovern  Symington 

Gruenlng        •     Metcalf  Talmadge 

Harris  Miller  Thurmond 

Hart  Mondale  Tydlnss 

Hatfield  Monroney  Williams.  N  J. 

Hayden  Montoya  Yarborough 

Hill  Morse 

Hollin^s  Moss 


Aiken 

AUott 

.\nderson 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Clark 

Coop)er 

Cotton 


Curtis 

Dodd 

Fannin 

Fong 

Hansen 

Hickenlooper 

HoUand 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Mansfleld 

Mclntyre 

Morton 

Mundt 


Muskle 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 

Riblcoff 
Scott 
Smathers 
Smith 
Spong 
Tower 

Williams.  Del. 
Young,  N.  Dak. 


PRESENT  AND  GIVING   A   LIVE   PAIR.   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Baker,  against. 

NOT   VOTING— 18 

Bartlett  Griffin  Long,  La. 

Bayh  Hartke  McCarthy 

Bennett  Inouye  Murphy 

Church  Javits  Percy 

Dominick  Kennedy  Prouty 

Fulbright  Long.  Mo.  Young,  Ohio 

So  Mr.  Aiken's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  IMr.  Brewster]  and  myself,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  amendment, 
as  follows : 

On  page  14.  between  lines  12  and  13.  in- 
sert the  following: 

•  Sec  806  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  after  January  1.  1969,  the  to- 
tal amount  of  payments  which  may  be  made 
to  any  single  recipient  for  any  one  year  as 
(1)  incentive  payments.  <2)  diversion  pay- 
ments. (3)  price-support  payments.  (4) 
wheat  marketing  certificate  payments.  (5) 
cotton  equalization  payments,  and  (6)  crop- 
land adjustment  payments,  shall  not  exceed 
$25,000  ■■ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  yields  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
such  time  as  the  latter  desires,  there  be 
a  30-minute  limitation  on  the  amend- 
ment, the  time  to  be  equally  divided, 
15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware and  15  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
change  my  request  to  a  time  limitation 
of  1  hour.  30  minutes  to  each  side. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  have 
12  minutes  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest is  that  the  time  be  limited  to  1 
hour,  30  minutes  to  each  side. 

Mr.  FONG.  May  I  have  12  minutes  of 
the  30? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not 
propose  to  object — I  would  like  to  have 
15  minutes  in  support  of  my  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reser\-- 


ing  the  right  to  object,  I  did  not  hear  all 
of  the  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  request  is  for 
30  minutes  to  each  side  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  request? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest is  that  on  this  amendment  the 
time  be  limited  to  1  hour,  30  minutes  to 
each  side.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  have 
10  minutes  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  I  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, who  I  understand  wishes  to  offer 
an  amendment  he  has  worked  out  with 
the  chairman,  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we  can- 
not hear.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  an  amendment 
which  he  has  discussed  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  believes  he  can  work  it  out  in 
a  few  minutes,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  yield  to  him,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
be  temporarily  laid  aside  so  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky may  be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  regret 
I  did  not  hear  what  was  being  said. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
unanimous-consent  request  was  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  that  he  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  who  has 
an  amendment  to  offer,  which  it  is  antic- 
ipated will  be  agreed  to.  without  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  is  no  limitation 
on  debate? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  liave  no  objection. 
Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  read . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

On  page  10.  strike  out  lines  2  through  14, 
and  substitute  the  following: 

•Sec.  404.  Section  379e  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  •1969'  and  substitut- 
ing •1973'  "' 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  section 
404  deals  with  what  is  known  as  wheat 
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certificates.  All  that  I  seek  to  do  by  this 
amendment  is  to  continue  the  present 
law  as  it  is.  The  complicated  formula  in 
section  404  has  to  do  with  a  change  in 
parity,  a  change  in  the  loan  rate,  and 
other  factors.  What  I  ani  trying  to  do  is 
to  let  the  present  law  stay  as  it  is  for  4 
years  regardless  of  whether  we  continue 
the  bill  for  1.  2.  3,  or  4|years.  It  would 
not  upset  It. 

For  once  the  wheatgjrowers  of  this 
country,  the  wheat  processors  of  this 
country,  and  the  bakers  of  this  country 
are  in  agreement,  and  when  we  get  those 
three  groups  in  agreeni(ent,  we  should 
accede  to  their  wishes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Nortlh  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  ordinarily  I  \«ould  be  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
with  respect  to  this  amendment,  but  the 
provision  in  the  bill  which  the  Senator 
seeks  to  strike  is  highly  oOntroversial.  To 
ke«p  it  in  the  bill  is  no(t  important  to 
agriculture,  and  would  involve  only  a 
small  amount  of  money.  I  believe  we 
would  have  a  better  chlance  with  the 
House  if  we  did  not  keep  this  controver- 
sial provision  m  the  bill,  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  seekp  to  strike. 

I  hope  the  chairman  (>f  the  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  will 
agree  to  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr,  MORTON.  I  miffht  say  to  my 
friend  from  North  Dakota  that  I  appre- 
ciate his  remarks.  The  Secretary  himself 
said  that  this  would  not  mean  an  extra 
penny  to  any  wheat  farnter  and  it  only 
complicates  the  matter. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Fiesident.  I  am 
in  agreement  with  what  tliie  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  said.  j 

The  only  thing  that  happened  here  is 
that  the  price  of  certifloites  to  millers 
would  be  increased,  whiafi  would  affect 
the  price  of  a  loaf  of  breai.  The  amend- 
ment would  correct  this  and  is  concurred 
in  by  the  distinguished  jSenator  from 
North  Dakota,  and  inasmuch  as  he 
agrees.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Did  I  understand  the 
Senator  to  say  that  this  \  rould  have  in- 
creased the  price  of  bread 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  I  aid,  if  it  stays 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  am  tryi  ig  to  keep  that 
from  happening. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  ha\  ;  bread  eatei-s 
m  my  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFK  ER.  The  ques 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  |imendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentu 
TONl.  I  Putting  the  quest! 
The  amendment  was  ag 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Pre 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Dela 
idcnt,  I  yield  to  the  Sen 
on  the  same  basis  that  I 
Senator  from  Kentucky 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI 
ator  from  Ohio  is  recognizj 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Pr^ident.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendmeilt  on  behalf  of 


MOR- 


Tare.  Mr.  Pres- 

tor  from  Ohio 

yielded  to  the 

The  Sen- 


the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirksen) 

and  myself. 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On   page   14.   line  2,  strike   out   "and  New 

Mexico".",   and   Insert   In    lieu   thereof   "New 

Mexico.  Illinois,  and  Ohio"." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  law,  market  agreements  between  pro- 
ducers and  processors  on  apples  cannot 
be  made  unless  the  States  are  particu- 
larly identified  in  the  law. 

At  present,  the  States  of  Washington, 
Oregon.  Idaho,  New  York.  Michigan. 
Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Indiana.  Cali- 
fornia, Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island.  Massachusetts,  and  Con- 
necticut have  been  given  permission  to 
allow  their  producers  and  processors  of 
apples  to  come  under  the  marketing  law. 

My  amendment  requests  that  the 
States  of  Illinois  and  Ohio,  and  New 
Mexico,  which  is  also  in  the  bill,  be 
permitted  to  develop  marketing  proce- 
dures. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  amended  the  present  bill  only 
as  to  New  Mexico.  Utah,  and  Colorado. 
This  amendment  would  merely  add  two 
more  States.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  "put- 
ting the  question ) . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  pending  amendment  is  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr. 
Brewster!  and  myself.  The  purpose  of 
the  amendment  is  to  place  a  $25,000 
limitation  on  the  total  amount  of  all 
payments  combined  which  can  be  made 
to  any  one  individual  or  any  one  farming 
operation  that  is  covered  under  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  would  not 
affect  the  price  .support  loans,  but  it 
would  affect  all  payments  m  cash  or 
kind  made  to  these  individuals  on  all 
agriciilture  commodities  imder  this  bill. 
The  Senator  from  Maryland  and  I 
have  offered  this  amendment  previously 
on  the  basis  of  a  SIO.OOO  limitation.  An 
argument  could  be  made  for  limiting  the 
payments  to  $10,000,  but  realizing  that 
we  do  not  have  the  votes  for  810,000  we 
have  agreed  that  we  are  going  to  try  to 
prevail  on  this  amendment  for  S25,000. 
Mr.  President,  surely  this  is  the  very 
least  the  Congress  should  do.  and  the 
estimate  we  have  is  that  by  enacting  the 
amendment  we  would  save  between  $200 
and  S225  million  a  year  in  payments.  At 
a  time  when  we  are  establishing  priori- 
ties I  think  this  is  the  minimum  step 
Congress  can  take. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mainland 
who  wishes  to  make  a  statement  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment.  Following  that, 
unless  the  chairman  wishes  to  accept 
the  amendment,  I  will  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Mr.  President    I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
!:ays  on  the  anit'iidment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  we:e  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  tlip 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
there  are  two  different  amendments  b\ 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  printed  ua 
this  subject  matter.  Which  amendment 
is  the  Senator  offering  at  this  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Thi.^  ;.s 
the  amendment  which  would  restrict  tln^ 
provision  to  those  agricultural  commodi- 
ties which  are  covered  imder  this  bill 
and  it  would  not  extend  it  over  to  the 
Susiar  Act.  which  is  not  covered  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Am  I  correct  that  iliis 
does  not  apply  to  incentive  payment'- 
which  go  to  the  two  deficit  crops  of  sue,  r 
and  wool? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  :.= 
the  Intention.  It  would  apply  only  lo 
those  commodities  which  are  in  the  bii! 
and  particularly  it  would  not  apply  'n 
sugar. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  How  about  incentive 
payments  on  sugar? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  amendment  prr- 
vldes  that  it  would  cover  incentive  pa\- 
ments  and  it  would  be  my  judgment  that 
it  would  cover  sugar  crops  and  wo  1 
production. 

I  wonder  what  the  Senator  meant  by 
the  word  "incentive." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Thi<; 
amendment  was  drafted  by  legislati\e 
counsel,  and  it  is  not  intended  to  co\e;- 
payments  under  the  Sugar  Act.  We  aie 
limiting  it  intentionally  at  this  time  ir 
cover  those  commodities  under  the  bill 
This  is  the  so-called  Findley  amendment 
that  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  HOLI.^ND.  Mr.  President,  theit 
are  two  amendments,  and  .since  the  Sen- 
ator has  changed  slightly  the  wording  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  would  yield  to  me 
so  that  I  might  suggest  a  shon  quorum 
so  that  we  can  get  together  to  determi:u 
exactly  what  it  is  that  he  proposes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  coula 
do  that  or.  inasmuch  as  the  Senator  from 
Marj'land  is  going  to  make  an  address, 
we  could  do  it  while  he  is  speaking. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE    SESSION    TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
of  the  Senate  be  permitted  to  meet  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


TO 


ORDER      FOR      ADJOURNMENT 
10  A.M.    TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  tonight,  whicii  I 
imagine  will  be  around  7  o'clock  or  so,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  a.i.i 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Juhj  19,  1968 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

j^  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
t;entatives  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  iS.  37101  authorizing  the  con- 
i,ti-uction.  repair,  and  preservation  of 
certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  har- 
bors for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
•or  other  purposes,  disagreed  to  by  the 
Senate:  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
bv  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
.11  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Blatnik.  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Wright.  Mr.  Edmondson.  Mr.  Johnson 
.>!  California,  Mr.  Cramer,  Mr.  Harsha, 
ind  Mr.  Don  Clausen  were  appointed 
■r.anagers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  883  TO  S.  3590.  TO 
BRING  FARM  EMPLOYERS  AND 
EMPLOYEES  UNDER  THE  NA- 
TIONAL LABOR  RELATIONS  .'>lCT— 
JURISDICTIONAL  STANDARD 

NLRB  NONRETAIL  STANDARD  OF 
S50.000>  WOULD  COVER  3.5  PER- 
CENT OF  ALL  FARMS  IN  NATION— 
THIS  3.5  PERCENT  OF  ALL  AMERI- 
CAN FARMS  EMPLOY  A  MILLION 
AND  A  HALF  FARMWORKERS.  OR 
45  PERCENT  OF  THE  TOTAL  FARM 
WORK  FORCE 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  amendment  883  to  S.  3590.  the 
.Aericultural  Act  of  1968.  would  bring 
;aim  employers  and  employees  under 
:he  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

Since  its  passage  over  30  years  ago. 
he  National  Labor  Relations  Act  has 
'  xpressly  excluded  agricultural  em- 
ployees. Amendment  No.  883  simply  cor- 
rects this  inequity  by  eliminating  this 
aiscriminatory   exclusion   from   the   act. 

Unlike  the  farm  measure.  S.  3590. 
which  requires  several  billion  in  tax- 
.javers'  revenue,  amendment  No.  883  im- 
noses  no  additional  burden  on  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  in  our  rich  and  abun- 
dant society  we  can  no  longer  delay  re- 
:n6ving  this  legislative  discrimination 
against  farmworkers.  The  farmworker 
vho  seeks  protection  in  his  struggle  for 
recognition  and  collective  bargaining  is 
not  in  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 
Instead,  the  farmworkers  are  on  the 
bottom  rung  of  our  economic  ladder,  the 
ijoorest  people  in  America,  specifically 
excluded  from  every  major  social  and 
economic  prosram.  and  disenfranchised 
because  of  their  nomadic  travels  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together  by  working  to 
liarvest  our  food  and  fiber. 

We  must  not  delay  any  longer.  These 
are  not  iJeople  makin.s;  a  moderate  liv- 
ing that  want  to  better  their  conditions: 
there  are  human  beings  making  below 
poverty  level  wages,  living  in  the  worst 
of  conditions  that  need  help  to  be  able 
to  eat  to  allay  their  hunger. 

And  while  these  people  are  living  a 
life  of  hunger,  we  are  today  acting  to 
extend  the  farm  subsidy  programs— 
which  lor  many  years  has  made  extreme- 
ly s:enerous  cash  payments  to  farm  own- 
ers througiiout  the  Nation.  Looking  at 
the  1967  payments— just  on  those  farms 
receiving  510,000  or  more  in  ASCS  iJay- 


ments,  we  find  that  over  $1  million  was 
paid  to  each  of  five  farms:  between  $500,- 
000  and  $1  million  to  each  of  15  farms; 
between  $100,000  and  $500,000  to  each 
of  388  farms:  between  $50,000  and  $100.- 
000  to  each  of  1.290  farms;  between  $25.- 
000  and  $50,000  to  each  of  4,881  farms; 
and  between  $10,000  and  $25,000  to  each 
of  6.579  farms. 

Let  the  record  show  that  I  am  not  at- 
tacking the  need  for  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1968.  The  merits  and  demerits  of  that 
act  aie  being  adequately  discussed  by  my 
colleagues.  But  I  do  think  it  highly  im- 
I>ortant  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  in- 
equities and  economic  flaws  in  our  cur- 
rent farm  iwlicies.  which  has  historical- 
ly favored  the  farmowner  exclusively 
and  has  given  little  or  no  concern  to  the 
fann  employees. 

In  1967.  ASCS  payments  totaled  $3.4 
billion.  This  is  higher  than  the  $2.8  bil- 
lion total  farm  labor  wage  bill  for  the 
same  year.  While  I  realize  that  ASCS's 
payment  is  not  a  direct  wage  subsidy, 
it  is  an  unwise  policy,  indeed,  to  expend 
.such  huge  sums  of  taxpayers  revenue  to 
benefit  only  the  farmowner  segment  of 
the  industiy  without  providing  assur- 
ance that  some  part  of  this  large  public 
subsidy  benefit  the  workers  also. 

Some  of  the  greatest  citizens  of  our 
Nation— Government  officials,  church 
groups  of  many  denominations,  labor 
leaders  and  others — have  expressed  their 
.strong  support  for  collective  bargaining 
for  farmworkers. 

The  First  Lady  of  the  land  for  more 
than  a  decade.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
appeared  at  our  Senate  legislative  hear- 
ings in  1959.  In  highlighting  the  perni- 
cious contrasts  between  the  generous 
Federal  policy  toward  farmowners.  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Federal  denial  of 
equality  of  opportunity  and  justice  to- 
ward the  farmworkers  on  the  other. 
MiT.  Roo.sevelt  said: 


Government  agricultural  policies  appear  to 
favor  the  large  growers  at  the  expense  of  the 
.small  family  farmer  and  the  farmworker.  In 
1954.  about  12  percent  of  all  farm  opera- 
tors controlled  more  than  40  percent  of  all 
farniland.=  .  grossed  almost  60  percent  of  all 
farm  product  .sales,  and  accounted  for  more 
than  70  percent  of  all  expenditures  for  farm 
labor.  The  current  wheat  price  support  pro- 
gram casts  the  taxpayers  $1,500,000  a  day. 
Tills  would  seem  to  be  an  example  of  lop- 
sided aid.  Certainly,  a  small  proportion  of 
large  growers  are  receiving  protection  de- 
nied millions  of  workers.  (This  is  from  the 
Mew  York  Herald  Tribune  of  November  11. 
1959.) 

Mrs.  Roosevelt's  statement  of  almost 
a  decade  ago  has  just  recently  been  up- 
dated and  reaffirmed  by  the  President's 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Ru- 
ral Poverty.  One  of  its  findings  is  that: 

Our  current  farm  policies  tend  to  focus 
strictly  upon  the  economic  well-being  of 
commercial  farm  operators  and  landowners, 
to  The  exclusion  of  the  interests  of  farm 
laborers,  tenants,  rural  communities,  and 
society  at  large. 


The  President's  Advisory  Commission 
also  formally  recommended  extension  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  the 
aprici'itural  industry. 

Vice  President  Humphrey,  in  a  recent 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  put  himself  clearly  and  unequiv- 


ocally behind  the  need  for  action  now. 
The  Vice  President  said  and  I  quote  him: 
It  Is  now  time — Indeed,  it  Is  long  overdue— 
for  farm  workers  to  have  full  rights  of  or- 
ganization and  collective  bargaining  guar- 
anteed under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  As  I  have  stated  in  the  past — and  I  re- 
affirm now — Congress  should  act  this  year  to 
provide  this  protection. 

The  President's  Commission  on  F'ood 
and  Fiber  has  called  for  the  enactment 
of  collective  bargaining  rights  for  farm- 
workers. This  high  level  Presidential 
Commission  evaluated  "the  national  in- 
terest, the  welfare  of  rural  Americans, 
the  well-being  of  farmers,  the  needs  of 
our  workeis  and  the  interests  of  our  con- 
.sumers.  '  Issued  in  1968,  their  report 
states  that: 

There  seems  to  be  no  Justification  for 
treating  farm  labor  difTerently  than  other 
workers  in  the  labor  force.  Therefore,  the 
Commission  recommends  that  farm  workers 
should  not,  by  Federal  or  State  exemptions, 
be  denied  the  benefits  of  policies  and  stand- 
ards that  are  deemed  to  be  in  the  interest 
of  other  wage  earners 

Rural  workers  mvist  also  have  the  same 
rights  to  bargain  collectively  for  wages  as 
urban  workers.  The  Commission  recommends 
that  farm  workers  be  included  under  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  to  the  extent  feasible  and  wherever  nec- 
essary to  achieve  equivalence  of  personal 
and  social  protection  for  the  rural  work 
force. 

In  Senate  hearings  during  this  Con- 
gress, Secretary  of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz 
put  the  case  this  way: 

S  8  simply  gives  farm  workers — on  large 
farms — the  protection  of  collective  bargain- 
ing which  other  workers  have    .  .  . 

I  do  not  .  .  .  believe  there  is  a  person  in 
the  country  who  could  look  in  a  mirror,  look 
himself  in  his  own  eye.  and  argue  against 
these  bills.  It  is  Just  that  right,  and  I  think 
the  arguments  against  them  are  all  reducible 
in  the  end  to  this  absurdity:  that  in  this 
industry  as  in  no  other,  whatever  costs  there 
are.  whatever  perils  of  unusual  operation — 
the  fact  that  weather  may  be  a  factor  or.  the 
fact  that  they  need  workers  part  time — 
ought  not  to  be  borne  by  the  workers  who 
cannot  pay  these  costs  instead  of  being 
passed  on  to  the  employers  who  can  pay 
them. 

...  It  Is  clear  that  the  one  point  of  largest 
significance  before  you  is  reflected  In  S.  8  It 
is  perfectlv  clear  that  nothing  else  will  really 
cover  this"  situation  until  this  group  of  peo- 
ple have  the  equality  of  representation 
which  is  so  important  I  think  there  are  two 
basic  equalities.  One.  in  educational  oppor- 
tunity and  the  other  in  the  opportunity  to 
be  represented.  This  group  does  not  have  it. 
The  purpose  of  S.  8  is  to  give  it  to  them  and 
it  Is  Just  that  simple. 

Tlie  .'American  labor  movement  has 
voiced  its  strons  support  for  farmwork- 
ers collective  bargaininn:  rights.  Mr. 
George  Meany.  president  of  the  AFL-CIO 
has  declared  and  I  quote  him: 

We  in  the  AFL  CIO  believe  that  the  only 
effective  farm  worker  union  will  be  one  b'lilt 
by  the  i.\rm  workers  themselves.   . 

We  lecognize  that  the  struggle  to  organize 
farm  workers  is  just  beginniniz.  We  are  de- 
termined not  to  permit  these  workers  to  be 
st.irved  into  -ubmis.sion  by  their  powerful 
and  giant  employers       .  . 

Even  as  the  battle  in  the  field  continues, 
the  AFT,-riO  lb  pledged  to  eliminate  ex- 
ploit.-.tion  01  the  f.^rm  workers  at  the  Isgis- 
latlve  level.  . 

Agricultur.il  workeis  must  h.tve  the  right 
to  organize  and  to  bar^air.  collectively.  There 
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Is  no  logical  reason  for  their  continued  ex- 
clusion from  the  protection  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

Mr.  Walter  Reuther,  president  of  the 
United  Automobile  Workers  Interna- 
tional Union,  in  his  statement  before  the 
subcommittee  on  this  legislation,  noted 
that  the  1967  violent  farm  labor  strife  in 
Texas  is  but  a  prophecy  of  things  to 
come.  President  Reuther  said : 

What  has  happened  in  southern  Texas  is 
but  a  whlflf  of  the  social  explosion  which  is 
sweeping  American  agriculture  On  one  side 
are  agricultural  giants  grown  rich  on  gov- 
ernment cash  subsidies  and  government 
Irrigation  water.  On  the  other  side  are  farm 
workers — thousands  of  them  living  on  the 
thin  edge  of  human  existence.  .  .  . 

All  of  us  as  consumers  of  food  have  a 
moral  responsibility  to  correct  this  human 
injustice.  .  .  . 

No  one  thing  Congress  or  anybody  else  does 
can  overnight  transform  the  bleak  lives  of 
America's  farm  workers,  but  it  is  my  con- 
viction that  farm  worker  unions  will  hasten 
the  day  when  farm  workers  can  toll  with  a 
greater  semblance  of  human  dignity  and 
America's  'marvel  of  abundant  agriculture 
win  not   6e  based  on   the  misery  of  a  few. 

One  of  the  most  eloquent,  penetrating 
statements  in  support  of  collective  bar- 
gaining rights  for  farmworkers  was  de- 
livered in  our  California  hearings  on 
March  16,  1966.  by  Bishop  Donohoe. 
Northern  Diocese.  St.  Mary's  Assumption, 
Stockton,  Calif.  The  statement  had  the 
approval  of  all  Catholic  bishops  in  the 
State  of  California. 

In  his  hearing  statement  Bishop  Dono- 
hoe took  the  position,  and  I  quote: 

When  disputes  cannot  be  settled  In  the  pri- 
vate sector.  It  is  the  proper  responsibility 
of  government  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
disputants  and  the  public  by  judgment  and. 
in  some  matters  by  law. 

The  following  points,  then,  seem  clear  to 
us: 

(a)  Any  group  In  society  has  the  right  to 
form  an  aaeoclatlon  to  foster  Its  own  well- 
being.  It  is  understood  that  this  association 
acts  within  law  and  therefore  is  concerned 
with  the  general  welfare  as  well  as  with  Its 
own. 

(b)  Applied  to  farmers,  this  principle  Justi- 
fies their  membership  in  any  legitimate  or- 
ganization of  their  own  choosing.  Those  who 
seek  to  promote  the  organization  of  farmers 
are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  outside  agi- 
tators. 

(c)  Applied  to  farm  laborers,  this  principle 
Justiaes  their  membership  in  any  legitimate 
organization  of  their  own  choosing.  Those 
who  seek  to  organize  farm  laborers  are  not 
to  be  looked  upon  as  outside  agitators. 

(d)  Such  organizations  must  be  protected 
by  law.  and  where  necessary,  criteria  and  pro- 
cedures established  to  determine  the  legiti- 
macy of  particular  efforts  to  organize  such 
associations. 

...  It  Is  not  sufBcient  to  recognize  the 
right  to  organize  In  theory  only.  In  order  that 
this  right  be  recognized  in  fact  It  is  of  crucial 
importance  for  the  various  governments  to 
legislate  criteria  and  techniques  for  deter- 
mining the  legitimacy  of  a  particular  effort 
to  organize  workers  and  to  protect  these 
workers  from  reprisals  for  Joining  In  these 
organizing  efforts. 

This  is  of  particular  relevance  to  farm  la- 
bor organizing.  Without  these  criteria  farm- 
ers have  no  reasonable  way  of  knowing  who 
legitimately  represents  their  workers,  and  the 
workers  themselves  may  have  doubts  about 
the  legitimacy  of  a  particular  organizing 
effort. 

.  We  look  to  the  day  when  farmer  and 
farm  worker,  united  by  honorable  contracts 
binding    agricultural    employer    associations 
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and  farm  labor  unions,  will  work  together 
with  common  purpose  to  win  from  the  whole 
economy  their  proper  recompense  for  their 
most  essential  contribution  to  our  well-being. 


Strong  support  for  farmworkers'  basic 
rights  has  been  expressed  by  the  Central 
Conference  of  American  Rabbis  and  the 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions. Rabbi  Richard  G  Hirsch,  speaking 
for  these  groups  in  public  hearings,  made 
this  statement : 

Jewish  tradition  has  always  stressed  the 
Imperative  of  economic  Justice  for  the  la- 
borer .  We  believe  that  men  are  servants 
of  God  and  not  of  other  men  .  The  em- 
ployee Is,  above  all  else,  a  human  being  and 
ixs  such  Is  entitled  to  associate  with  others.  If 
he  so  desires,  to  achieve  encouragement,  as- 
sistance, and  strength  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
means  to  sustain  and  enable  human  life 

.  .  There  Is  no  Issue  I  can  think  of  that 
is  more  of  a  moral  issue  than  this  one  which 
we  are  discussing,  because  the  great  tragedy 
of  America  has  been  that  the  least  protection 
has  been  given  to  those  who  need  it  the 
most. 

Tlie  spokesman  for  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches.  Mr.  Kenneth  G.  Neigh, 
made    this   statement    in    our    hearing 
record : 

It    has  .  .   .  long  been  a  matter  of  serious 
concern  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
and  many  of  its  constituent  denominational 
bodies   that   agricultural   workers   have   been 
seriously  limited  In  the  exercise  of  the  right 
to  organize  under  law  .  .  .  We  hold  that  such 
restriction  infringes  upon  the  general  right 
of  association  which  should  include  the  right 
to  organize   into   labor  unions  and   bargain 
collectively  and   responsibly  with  employers 
under  the  provisions   of  the  NLRA   .   .   .  On 
December  3.  1966,  the  General  Board  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  stated:  'Several 
aspects  of   the  seasonal  farm  labor  problem 
require  legislative  action  .  .  ."  The  first  listed 
Is    as    follows:    "Inclusion    of    farm    workers 
under  the  provisions  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  ..."  Add  to  these  similar  and 
perhaps  even  stronger  statements  by  six  of 
the   major   Protestant   denominations   quite 
apart   from   the  National    Council   position. 
They    have    been    Issued    by    the    American 
Baptist  Convention,  The  United  Presbyterian 
Church.    USA,    United    Lutheran    Church, 
United  Christian  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Disciples   of   Christ.   The   United   Church   of 
Christ. 


It  is  entirely  appropriate  that  collec- 
tive bargaining  rights  for  farmworkers 
be  considered  during  deliberations  on  S. 
3590  for  this  farm  bill  has  as  one  of  its 
purposes  "to  assure  adequate  supplies  of 
agricultural  commodities."  In  this  legis- 
lative context  it  would  be  wise  Indeed  to 
remind  ourselves  that  todays  agricul- 
tural scene  is  becoming  increasingly 
characterized  by  strikes,  violence,  boy- 
cotts, and  other  disruptive  conditions. 
In  short,  conditions  are  developing  that 
have  the  certain  potential  for  directly 
and  materially  affecting  food  produc- 
tion, farm  profits,  workers'  earnings  as 
well  as  the  general  flow  of  farm  produce 
to  the  consumer. 

Application  of  the  collective  bargain- 
ing laws  to  farm  employers  and  em- 
ployees would  provide  an  orderly  process 
for  resolving  these  problems.  The  first 
and  most  important  step  would  be  to 
provide  a  legal  basis  for  the  conduct  of 
elections  by  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  to  permit  employees  freely 
and  democratically  to  choose  whether 
they  wish  to  be  represented  by  a  union 


or  not.  Should  a  majority  wish  union 
representation,  the  employer  and  the 
majority  representative  are  thereafter 
both  obligated  to  bargain  collectivtly 
and  discuss  grievances.  By  coverage  un- 
der the  act,  protection  of  the  rights  of 
employees  to  join,  or  not  to  join,  a  labor 
organization  is  guaranteed,  and  the 
NLRB  investigates  and  decides  cases  in- 
volving unfair  labor  practices  of  unions 
and  employer  on  charges  presented  in 
workers,  unions  or  employers. 

As  I   have  indicated   farm   employers 
and  employers  have  t>een  excluded  f Vch  i 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  sinrf 
the  original  enactment  of  the  Wagn. : 
Act  in  1935   Farm  employers  throuehoD' 
the  Nation,  as  a  result,  have  enjoyed  al- 
most total  power  of  decision  over  waci  ; 
and   working  conditions  of   farmwork- 
ers. Consequently,  the  farmworker  has 
become  the  lowest  paid  worker  in  Amer- 
ica's work  force  and,  hence,  his  depend- 
ents and  children  the  most  deprived  :;. 
regard  to  housing,  education,  health  ami 
other  basic  human  needs.  The  average 
wage  in   1967  climbed   to  SI. 33   hourlv. 
while  all  other  manufacturing  produi 
tion    workers    average    over    twice    a^ 
much:   $2.83.  Construction  workers  aver- 
aged $4.09.  Four  States  paid  their  farm- 
workers an  average  wage  below  the  s: 
minimum     wage     for     farmworkers— i:; 
one  State,  workers  averaged  89  cents  i:. 
the  fields.  In  10  States  the  average  wa.s 
below  $1.10.  The  average  year's  wage  fo: 
farm  employment,  including  only  tho.-^e 
who  worked  over  25  days  in  agriculture 
was  under  $1,200  in  1966. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board' 
nonretail  standard  of  $50,000  will  bo 
the  minimum  coverage  under  the  amend- 
ment and,  therefore,  the  collective  bar 
gaining  provision  would  apply  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  only  3.5  percent  of  all  the  farm- 
in  the  Nation;  however,  since  these  3..=j 
percent  of  all  farms  employ  45  percent 
of  all  farm  employees,  substantial  cover- 
age of  the  farm  work  force  would  be 
achieved.  In  short,  the  workers  on  large 
corporate  farms  would  finally  have  the 
right  to  freely  and  democratically  vote 
on  whether  they  wish  to  join  or  not  to 
join  a  union. 

The  small  family  farm  will  not  be 
covered  by  this  amendment.  Over  hair 
the  farms  in  the  Nation  use  no  hired 
labor  at  all.  and.  therefore,  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  amendment.  Moreover, 
at  least  two  employees  are  necessarj- 
under  existing  law  to  constitute  a  bar- 
gaining unit.  Additionally,  the  existinj: 
law  expressly  excludes  from  the  bar- 
gaining unit  immediately  lelatives  of  an 
employer,  managers,  and  supervisors. 

The  amendment  also  makes  applicable 
to  the  agricultural  industry  certain  of  the 
seasonality  provisions — in  section  Bifi 
of  the  NLRA — now  applicable  to  the 
construction  industry.  For  example,  the 
amendment  permits,  but  does  not  re- 
quire, employers  in  the  agricultural 
industry  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
a  union— commonly  referred  to  as  a  pre- 
hire  agreement — before  employees  are 
actually  hired  and  before  a  majority 
status  of  a  union  is  actually  determined. 
This  presents  a  maximum  opportunity 
to  the  grower  or  farmer — presently  avail- 
able only  in  the  construction  indus- 
try— to  stabilize  his  labor  situation  and 
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reliably  estimate  his  labor  cost  in  ad- 
vance of  planting  and  harvesting.  This 
purely  voluntary  prehire  procedure  is 
particularly  valuable  to  all  parties  in  a 
.seasonal  industry,  and.  even  if  a  contract 
m  made,  an  election  proceeding  may 
always  be  held  after  all  employees  are 

liired. 

Other  provisions  of  section  8ff  i  permit 
arranaements  for  a  union  hiring  hall, 
and  union  security  agreements  providing 
union  membership  7  days  after  employ- 
ment. The  7 -day  provision  modifies  the 
l.nv  under  NLRA.  tiiat  is.  it  allows  a 
.-horter  grace  period  of  7  days  as  opposed 
to  30  days  authorized  generally  under 
NLRA.  primarily  because  of  the  seasonal 
nature  of  and  short  duration  of  employ- 
ment. In  a  right-to-work  jurisdiction.  19 
States,  the  parties  would  be  prohibited 
fiom  entering  into  a  union  .security 
a-reement.  Indeed.  NLRA— section  705 
b'.  Public  Law  86-257— expressly  pro- 
\ides: 

Nothing  contained  in  the  amendment  made 
IV  subsection  (a)  shall  be  construed  as  au- 
■l.orizlng  the  execution  or  application  of  an 
.  t-reement  requiring  membership  in  a  labor 

<  reanlzatlon  as  a  condition  of  employment  In 
.  ny  State  or  Territory  in  which  such  execu- 
tion or  application  Is  prohibited  by  State  or 
lerritorlal  law. 

This  pioposed  amendment  offers  no 
ubsidy  to  farmworkers.  It  carries  no  ap- 
i.ioprialion.  It  is  not  special  legislation: 
un  the  contrary,  it  does  away  with  special 
iM.'islation.  It  offers  the  one  simple  prop- 
osition that  the  agricultural  industry. 
■  hich  is  affected  by  the  Agricultural  Act 

<  1  1968.  ought  to  have  the  same  respon- 
ibilities  and  protections  for  labor-man- 

;  uement  relations  as  all  other  industries 
iiave.  It  does  not  guarantee  any  .success 
in  organizing  unions.  It  merely  affords 
aericultural  workers  on  the  large  farms 
I  he  opportunity  to  help  themselves  with- 
r.i  the  framework  of  our  Federal  labor 
laws. 

Surely,  there  can  be  no  need  to  argue 
.a  July  1968  about  whether  any  American 
V. orker  deserves  the  right  to  bargain  col- 
lectively. Tlie  principle  has  long  been  es- 
tablished. It  guarantees  the  very  right  of 
(ontract,  providing  to  the  worker  that 

equality  of  bargaining  position  in  which 
ireedom  of  contract  begins"  referred  to 
by  Justice  Holmes. 

A  fundamental  function  of  the  Gov- 
■rnment  is  to  protect  the  weak  from  the 
-trong.  But  the  fact  is  that  nowhere  in 
our  society  is  the  disparity  of  power  so 
immense  as  between  the  big  business 
larms  that  are  coming  to  dominate  our 
agriculture  and  the  powerless,  anony- 
mous, generally  poorly  educated  men 
and  women  who  work  for  them.  We  do 
not  need  to  look  at  statistics,  although 
there  are  plenty  of  them,  to  know  that 
this  worker  is  hopelessly  out-bargained 
by  his  employer.  He  lives  in  the  worst 
iiouses  in  America.  His  children  go  to 
the  worst  schools,  when  they  go  to  school 
at  all.  All  of  the  services  that  most 
Americans  take  for  granted  are  inferior 
in  the  remote  and  disjointed  communi- 
ties inhabited  by  these  workers  and  their 
families. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  it  concerns  the  nature  of  this 
large,  corporate  farm  that  holds  its 
workers  in  economic  bondage.  This  is  the 


new  economic  force  that  is  moving  into 
rural  America,  causing  alarm  among 
many  of  our  farm  and  small  town  lead- 
ers. Part  of  the  leverage  it  uses  to  com- 
pete against  family  farmers  is  its  power 
to  dominate  workers.  This  power  should 
be  matched  at  least  by  the  legal  right 
of  these  workers  to  bargain  collectively. 

I  would  hasten  to  point  out  that  we 
are  not  talking  only  about  bargaining 
for  wages  and  working  conditions,  we 
are  talking  about  bargaining  for  decency 
itself. 

On  June  9.  1968.  a  major  feature  story 
appeared  in  the  Denver  Post  citing  the 
absurd  contention  of  some  large  farmers 
that  migrant  workers  did  not  need  field 
privies  because  they  would  not  use  them. 
Tliey  argued  this  in  the  face  of  the  ex- 
pert testimony  by  sociologists  that  the 
migrant  workers  as  a  group  were  not  less 
modest  than  most  middle-class  Ameri- 
cans, but  more  so.  However,  officials  ob- 
served that  serious  problems  of  health 
were  occurring  because  of  lack  of  privies 
and  field  privies  could  be  built  for  only 
$2.  $3.  or  $4,  the  story  .said. 

It  is  one  of  the  sad  facts  that  we  have 
learned  in  American  life  that  we  mu.st 
protect  the  weak  from  the  strong.  Col- 
lective bargaining  is  one  way  to  do  it. 

But  more  importantly,  adding  collec- 
tive bargaining  for  farmworkers  to  this 
bill  will  .serve  also  to  equalize,  in  part, 
the  benefits  of  the  farm  program  itself, 
and  should  make  it  more  acceptable  to 
large  numbers  of  our  citizens  who  are 
concerned  about  big  benefits  that  accrue 
to  large  farm  operatoi's. 

It  is  singularly  fitting  that  we  con- 
sider the  rights  of  farmworkers  to  have 
a  union,  if  they  wish,  in  the  .same  con- 
text of  this  generous  Federal  ixjlicy 
which.  I  am  sure,  will  authorize  another 
multibillion-dollar  subsidy  to  the  farm- 
owners. 

The  crucial  issue  here  today  is  simply 
this:  Shall  Congress  continue  its  mag- 
nificent largess  for  the  big  farm  of  Amer- 
ica without  providing  anything  for  the 
most  deprived  worker  in  our  economy: 
or  shall  Congress  balance  the  scales  of 
justice  by  providing  a  small  measure  of 
help  through  collective  bargaining  rights 
to  the  poorest  workers  in  America? 


AGRICULTURAL    ACT    OF    1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  I S.  3590'  to  extend  and  im- 
prove legislation  for  maintaining  farm 
income,  stabilizing  prices  and  assuring 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  pursu- 
ant to  the  consent  piven  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  I  would  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  and  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ate I  am  only  thinking  of  a  short  quorum 
so  we  can  get  together. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  makes  his  request,  will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  yield  to  me  so  I  may 
ask  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.   I  yield. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand the  amendment,  it  would  not  sup- 
ply the  S25.000  limitation  to  compliance 
payments  for  sugar. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  orig- 
inal amendment  which  I  submitted  to 


the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry would  include  all  payments.  In  an 
effort  to  make  progress  in  this  direction, 
this  amendment  is  confined  to  products 
other  than  sugar. 

Mr.  FONG.    So  that  sugar  would  be 
excluded. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of   Delaware.   That 
win  be  dealt  with  in  a  separate  amend- 
ment. 
Mr.  FONG.   I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BREWSTER  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  and  myself.  I 
just  cannot  understand  why  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  should  give  any 
one  farmer  more  than  $25,000  per  year. 
It  is  with  much  dismay  that  I  find  we 
are  considering  a  lenewal  of  our  out- 
dated agriculture  policy  when  the  1965 
Agricultural  Act  has  another  year  to 
run.  Earlier  this  year,  the  Congress  ap- 
proved a  $6  billion  cut  in  GoveiTiment 
sper.ding  in  an  effort  to  economize.  Yet. 
now  we  are  asked  to  approve  the  exten- 
sion of  a  program  costing  over  $3  billion 
annually  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  particularly  pressing  need  for  an 
extension  at  this  time,  and  without  suf- 
ficient time  to  consider  the  alternatives. 
This  seems  highly  ii^appropriate  to  me. 
I  have  voiced  my  opposition  to  our 
agriculture  policy  on  many  occasions.  It 
is  a  policy  which  was  created  in  the 
1930's  as  an  emergency  measure  to  help 
the  small  farmer.  Year  by  year  the  evi- 
dence mounts  that  the  effects  of  this 
outdated  policy  are  exactly  the  opposite. 
It  is  a  policy  which  mainly  benefits  the 
large,  well-to-do  farmer.  It  is  a  policy 
which  is  causing  the  small  family  farmer 
to  flee  to  our  already  overcrowded  urban 
centers.  It  is  a  policy  which  is  a  heavy 
burden  to  the  taxpayer.  It  is  a  policy 
which  should  be  relegated  to  history. 

Most  farm  programs  benefit  the  larger, 
more  prosperous  farmers  and  farm  cor- 
porations. Less  than  2  jjercent  of  the 
farmers  in  America  gross  more  than 
SI 00.000  a  year,  yet  they  take  home  20 
percent  of  the  fann  sut>sidy  program 
A  report  by  the  President's  National  Ad- 
visorv-  Commi-ssion  on  Rural  Poverty 
points  out : 

Currently  the  Federal  Government  spends 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year  to  keep 
land  out  of  production.  This  expenditure 
enables  farmers  to  hold  out  of  production 
about  40  million  acres  by  progranis  of  crop- 
land diversion,  conservation  reserve,  and 
cropland  adjustment.  The  rural  poor  get 
very  little  direct  benefit  from  these  expend- 
itures because  they  own  such  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  farmland.  For  example,  farms 
under  140  acres  in  size  received  only  about 
one-fourth  of  the  agricultural  conservation 
program  payments  In  1964.  Yet.  farms  under 
140  acres  In  size  comprise  more  than  half 
the  total  number  of  farms. 

Our  agricultural  program  does  more 
than  merely  profit  the  large  farmers.  It 
actually  encourages  their  crowth.  Mr. 
John  Fischer  in  Harpers  magazine 
pointed  out: 

Wlien  you  offer  a  bribe  for  every  acre 
taken  out  of  cultivation,  the  men  with  the 
most  acres  natiirally  get  the  most  money — 
In  many  cases  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars every  year.  Typically  they  have  used 
their  loot   in   two  "ways:    (li    To  buy   more 
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land  from  their  smaller  neighbors;  and  (2) 
to  Invest  In  tractors,  cotton-pickers,  fertilizer, 
weed-killer,  six-row  cultivators,  and  all  the 
other    devices    of    modern    technology. 

With  a  bigger  farm,  and  more  equip- 
ment, he  can  take  even  more  acres  out 
of  production,  and  thus  get  even  a  larger 
payoff.  This  senseless  spiral  continues  at 
the  expense  of  the  small  farmer  thi.s  pro- 
gram was  once  supposed  to  be  helping. 

Inevitably,  the  small  farmer  gets 
squeezed  out.  Without  Government  sub- 
sidies sufficient  to  modernize  his  farm,  he 
simply   cannot   compete.   Between    1965 
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and  1966,  over  750.000  farmers  were 
forced  off  the  land  and  headed  for  the 
city  to  seek  employment. 

In  addition  to  its  failure  to  achieve 
its  goal,  the  cost  of  this  ludicrous  pro- 
gram is  enormous.  The  taxpayer  pays 
once  to  bribe  the  farmer  not  to  farm  as 
much.  He  pays  a  second  time  in  higher 
food  prices.  He  pays  still  a  third  time  for 
the  cost  of  storing  or  giving  away  the 
surplus  crop.  Even  the  dairy,  the  beef, 
and  the  chicken  farmer  pays  because  of 
higher  feed  prices.  It  makes  no  sense  for 
the  taxpayers  to  give  five  producers  over 
$1  million  apiece  annually,  and  11  pro- 

PAYMENTS  BY  SIZE  GROUP.  ASCS  AND  GREAT  PLAINS 
1967  FARMERS'  PAYMENTS  BY  SIZE  GROUP,  $5,000  AND  OVER 


ducers  over  $500,000  apiece,  when  the  av- 
erage farmer  gets  only  $831  a  year  li 
makes  no  sense  for  the  taxpayers  to  pay 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  "sun- 
port"  wealthy  farmers  who  are  receiv- 
ing over  $25,000  a  year  in  payments. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  a  table  ex- 
tracted from  the  hearings  on  the  Api  - 
cultural  Appropriations  Act  for  fi.'-cal 
year  1969.  which  lists  by  State  the  num- 
ber of  all  payments  in  excess  of  $5,000 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  jjrinted  in  the  Record.  ;!s 
follows: 


{5.000  lo 
[$7,499 


J7.500  to 
{9.999 


Alabama  (64): 

Total  (dollars) 

Number  ol  payments.   . 
Alaska  (50): 

Total  (doltsfs).   

Number  •!  payments 

Arizona  (86): 

Total  (dollars) 

Number  ot  payments 

Arkansas (71): 

Total  (dollars) 

Number  ol  payments 
Calitoinia(93): 

Total  (dollars) 

Number  of  payments  . 
Colorado  (84): 

Total  (dollars) 

Number  ot  payments 

Connecticut  (16): 

Total  (dollars) 

Number  ot  payments  .  .    . 
Delaware  (52): 

Total  (dollars) 

Number  ot  payments.. 
Florida  (59): 

Total  (dollars) 

Number  ot  payments 

Georgia  (57): 

Total  (dollars)... 

Number  ot  payments... 
Hawaii  (60): 

Total  (dollars) 

Number  ot  payments 
Idaho  (82): 

Total  (dollars) 

Number  o(  payments 
Illinois  (33): 

Total  (dollars) 

Number  ot  payments 
Indiana  (32): 

Total  (dollars) 

Number  ol  payments 

Iowa  (42): 

Total  (dollars) 

Number  ol  payments...     . 
Kansas(49): 

Total  (dollars) 

Number  ol  payments...   . 
Kentucky  (61): 

Total  (dollars) 

Number  ol  payments 

Louisiana  (72): 

Total  (dollars) 

Number  of  payments 

Maine  (11): 

Total  (dollars) 

Number  ot  payments...     . 
Maryland  (51): 

Total  (dollars) 

Number  of  payments.. 
Massachusetts  (14): 

Total  (dollars) 

Number  ol  payments.. 
Michigan  (35): 

Total  (dollars) 

Number  of  payments 

Minnesota  (41): 

Total  (dollars) 

Number  ot  payments 

Mississippi  (65): 

Total  (dollars) 

Number  ot  payments 

Missouri  (44): 

Total  (dollars) 

Number  ol  payments 
Montana  (81): 

Total  (dollars) 1 

Number  ot  payments... 
Nebraska  (48): 

Total  (dollars) i 

Nunibei  of  payments 
Nevada  (88): 

Total  (aollars) 

Number  ot  payments 


6,124,324 
1,004 


1.185,812 
191 

8, 498, 676 
1,400 

6, 065. 869 
991 

7.897,367 

1,305 

18.969 
3 

82. 436 

14 

669. 730 

112 

6. 072, 886 
998 

158,755 
26 

,938.531 
813 

5,178,036 
871 

J.  159.026 
532 

1, 982,  634 
839 

.144.739 
4.520 

808.  808 
135 

.910.558 
641 

21.801   .^ 
4  .. 

102,140 
17 

12,534  .. 
2  .. 

784. 385 
300 

L194.  426 
687 

643.  039 

1.086 

027.  294 
1.333 

430, 928 
2, 048 

966.409 

r.  008 

152.086 
26 


4. 006, 286 
464 


1.236.056 
143 

6.877.640 
798 

5, 372,  726 
618 

4.714.228 
550 

8,662  . 

1  . 

26.945  . 
3 


91.865 

11 


673, 842 
79 

1,  898,  863 
223 

5, 642,  766 
655 

4,476.656 
521 

7.702.245 
896 

■J,  682.  724 
551 

92.  SOS 
11 


$10,000  to 
$14,999 


5, 404, 605 
446 


2. 430.  586 
196 

9.884.150 
808 

8,  534,  005 
702 

5, 338.  057 
443 


513.670 
59 

603.  770 
50 

4,248,031 
490 

5.674.574 
465 

100,634 
12 

21.795 
2 

2,968,673 
348 

3. 100. 186 
256 

2.199.661 

256 

1.393.387 

118 

1.423.664 
166 

1.034.759 
86 

1.773.284 
208 

1.239.436 
105 

13.359.820 
1.562 

12.039.993 

1.013 

295. 750 
34 

285.  832 
24 

3.  092. 455 
358 

5.254.164 
429 

59.831 
5 


404, 446 
34 

1,621.470 
136 

9.212.577 
753 

4.994.327 
416 

6,589,221 
551 

3, 262. 707 
275 

171,364 
13 


$15,000  lo 
$24,999 


$25,000  to 
$49,999 


$50,000  to 
$99,999 


J 100. 000  to 
$499,999 


$500,000  to 
$999,999 


Ji,ooo,ooi) 

and  over 


6,253,030  5,054,655  1.938,996               268  873 

329  154  30                          2  .  .i!-!"].'.'l^''! 

4,475,884  9.796,150  10,487,421          11,794,213                554.817 

232  277  155          62           1  . , " 

12,767,481  15.213.551  8.609.959      3.627.129       619  489 

669  456  136          24           \    '.'.'. 

12.326.094  16.574.425  '<•  178-357     18,746,262     3,552,019      8,259.5  9 

4.198,346  2,039,501  615,635       280  429 

225  64  10           1  .'^^.'^.'iiiilllllil!".; 

19.959 

1 ---.'-"'"--""!!!';";!!"i;;;;;; 

718.380  1.047.334  739.263     1.269,826      610.923      1.275,68/ 

JO  29  11            7            J             I 

5,863,090  3,697,007  1,100  670 

314  n3  17  --""■■iJii^r";"";:;:;;";;:::;:;::;;: "' 

30,951  71.294  54,795     5,316,017     3,012,514      1353  7,u 

2  2  1         17          5 

2,042,004  1,395.099  371.106 

111  43  6  y.^'.\ii"[]\i\["][[]]"\"\[" 

850.963  ~'  384.676  79  153 

700.792  264.511  114,932 

36  7  2  --!;;!!!-".;;;;!!!;;!!;;;;::::::;;;:;;; 

346,321  264,010  88,499       107  136 

18  7  1             '  J  j;;;^;jj;;;;;;;"":;;;;;;;;;:; 

7,221,459  3.270.376  534.598 

394  100  9 .'.";.";.".".";.".;.".;;;;;.".;:";;.";;; 

186.449  34.644  

6.780.899  7.042.148  2.683.671              1,540,673 

356  211  42              10  .-."-"!!!.'.'.'."."."i.'.".".'.";;;;;;;." 

38,835  

16,543  


233,308 
13 

625,880 
36 

15,218,200 
781 

3,572.324 
191 

3.929,802 
217 

1,817,613 
97 

91,364 
5 


67. 863 
2 

150,891 
5 

25, 499, 838 
742 

2, 295, 406 

70 

1,266.896 
41 

739.913  . 
23  . 

186.177  . 
5  . 


18,868,337 
286 

S96, 483 

14 

115,141 
2 


10,869,403 

83 

103,271  . 
I  . 

166, 336 
1 


653, 252 
1 


553,358 
1 


105,271 
1 
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$5,000  to 
$7,499 


$7,500  to 
$9,999 


$10,000  to 
$14,999 


$15,000  to 
$24,999 


$25,000  to 
$49,999 


$50,000  to 
$99,999 


$100,000  to 
$499,999 


$500,000  lo 
$999,999 


$1,000,000 
and  over 


,f,A  Hampshire  (12): 

Total  (dollars) 

Number  ol  payments 

P,v  lersey  (22): 

Total  (dollars)  '38, 063 

rjumber  of  payments.. ^^ 

,P.-,  Me«ico(85): 

Total  (dollars) '•^^^'^nf 

iJumber  of  payments 'Oi 

.►,v  York  (21):  ,«.,«; 

Total  (dollars) 348,  3bb 

Lumber  ol  payments .-  ->/ 

,otth  Carolina  (55): 

Total  (dollars) ^•"*'l,o 

Number  ot  payments "* 

,.rih  Dakota  (4b): 

ToUl  (dollars)   ...  16-3  3,  100 

Uunibei  ot  payments. .  <:.'•>' 

''r^laUdolUrs)  2. 204.005 

Lumber  ol  payments  -    .  3/^ 
.iatioma(73): 

To«al  dollars)  '"'•'"H.l 

■■umbrf  ol  payments  .  ^.olS 

Total  (dollars)   _    .  ^''^^-.o 

riurv,Set  ol  payments- ..  .  44/; 

P,-insylvania(23): 

Total  (dollars)  222.07b 

Lumber  ot  payments  J" 

^.i:-ito  Rico  (70):  , 

Total  (dollars)     _.  ""'r^ 

Lumb»r  ot  payments I"' 

knnde  Island  (15): 

Total  (dollars). .    

Lumber  ol  payments 

-   uth  Carolina  (56):  ,„ 

Total  (dollars). *•  377. 396 

Lumber  of  payments —  ''J 

';   uth  Dakota  (47):  . 

Total  (dollars). ^-  *"  ' o« 

Lumber  ol  payments "» 

1  inessee(63):  ,  ,  ,,, 

Total  (dollars) 4.675.223 

Lumber  ol  payments ''■' 

Total  (dollars).    51.954  25b 

Lumber  ol  payments.. »■«« 

I   ih  (87):  ,,  .,, 

Total  (dollars).-.. it? 

Number  ol  payments '">' 

'.   imoiil(!3);  .  .,., 

Total  (dollars)  t-0./ 

Lumbei  of  payments 
,irpii>  Islands (80); 
Td',31  (dollars) 
Lumber  of  payments. 

,:.jinia  (53);  ,,.  ,„ 

Total  (dollars)  •   (• 

:jumbei  of  payments.  ^' 

,'.nhington  (91);  ,  n,.  .t-) 

Total  (dollars)  ^-^^^tll 

Lumber  of  payments '-•'"' 

,',esl  Virginia  (54): 

Total  (dollars) "''^ 

Lumber  ot  payments -.  ' 

,'.isconsin(36);  ,,  .,„ 

T-otal  (dollars) "    (,7 

Number  of  payments '" 

.'.voming(83):  ,,  „,, 

Total  (dollars) '•■*",,; 

Lumber  ol  payments '■^^ 

United  Slates:  ,.,a  7«  070 

Total(dollars)  -    -  "*'5??,c 

Number  ot  payments..  4^.  1*0 


50.126 
6 

3.357.201 
391 

162.508 
19 

1.575,519 
181 

b.  363,  762 
746 

782. 328 

91 

7.657,762 
894 

2.193,405 
253 

134,184 
16 

637,648 
73 


53,511   . 

4  - 

4,  522, 480 
375 

76,042 
7 

2.025.318 
168 

4  542.805 
384 

490,  226 
40 

6.586.572 
564 

2.375.351 
198 

166.668 
14 

758. 787 

61 


3  168.004  4.591.511 

367  379 

2  562.054  2.064.335 

301  175 

3.044.954  3.448.331 

353  285 

41  984,504  59,164.777 

4,844  4.861 

464, 342  379, 404 

5  

170,510 
20 

5, 845, 797 
676 


373,856 

44 


4. 226, 870 
227 

53,543  .... 
3  -  . 

1,609,908 
86 

1,712,639 
94 

377,195 

21 

3,557,676 
197 

1.934.747 
102 

76,806 

4 

1.715,156 
89 


4.957,228 
263 

861.296 

45 

3,203.187 
174 

57.  084.  729 
3.546 

418.227 
2 


2.936.499 
89 


1.288.982 

40 

605.070 
19 

65.355 
2 

1.655.517 
53 

1.300.127 

41 

28.710 


1.329.479 
40 


4  196.464 
129 

352. 007 

11 

2.147.453 
53 

46.845.437 
1.431 

207. 679 
6 


683. 185 

10 


368, 879 
6 

12;, 737 

.; 

65,710 

1 

3.^.2.321 
5 

185,151 
3 


710,900 
10 


1,624,733 
26 

54.432 

I 

563.721 
9 

17,968.450 
278 


237,  533 
2 


445,913 
2 


!,  5:2, 841 
5 


296. 327 
2 


105.309 
I 

7.832.314 
53 


95.  058 
8 

71.330 

4 

62.  486 

2  , 

667.848 
639 

5.977,142 
323 

3.0i6.5!2 
94 

660.831 

10 

274.503 
24 

128.272 

7 

66.176  ... 
2  .-- 

289.126 

2 


688. 892 


483. 452 
41 


395,239 
22 


233,626 
7 


158,707.413 
18.426 


188.423.272 
15.585 


.687.210 
9.984 


162.744.944 
4.880 


85. 023, 069 
1.291 


64.914.262 
338 


9, 556. 372 
15 


10.889.036 
5 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
nly  conclude  from  the  visible  results 
:hat  our  agricultural  subsidy  program  is 
:>  failure.  Commenting  upon  our  agricul- 
ture program,  the  citizens  board  of 
;iquir>-  into  hunger  and  malnutrition 
taied  just  this  spring: 

These  controls  and  price  support  programs 
■.ave  not  even  attained  their  stated  goals. 
Prices  have  not  changed  significantly  so  that 
:ne  small  farmer  could  secure  an  adequate 
:ncome.  Surpluses  have  not  vanished,  smaller 
■creage  has  only  Invited  attempts  at  In- 
-reased  vleld  through  technological  ad- 
vances—available only  to  those  farmers  with 
greater  capital  resources. 

This  is  indeed  a  sad  indictment  of  the 
1965  Agriculture  Act.  the  very  same  pro- 
gram we  are  now  being  asked  to  extend. 
Not  even  the  farmers  themselves  favor 


this  extension.  A  recent  Farm  Journal 
poll  shows  that  63  percent  of  the  farmers 
favor  an  end  to  the  costly  and  obsolete 
farm  program.  The  Maryland  Farm  Bu- 
reau has  recently  written  me  stating : 

Instead  of  continuing  down  the  dead-end 
road  of  CJovernment  supply-management- 
wlth  acreage  limitations,  stockpiles  to  depress 
market  prices,  price-fixing,  and  subsidies- 
farmers  need  a  broad-based  program  to  ex- 
pand markets,  increase  prices,  cut  costs,  and 
thus  provide  the  basis  for  increased  net 
farm  income. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  we  have 
reached  a  point  in  time  when  our  present 
farm  policy  can  appropriately  be  recon- 
sidered. This  point  was  forcefully  brought 
home  by  Harold  B.  Meyers  in  Fortune 
magazine.  In  part  he  said: 


with  the  huge  grain  surpluses  gone,  now. 
if  ever,  is  the  time  for  a  fresh  look  at  U.S. 
agricultural  policy.  For  many  years  the  be- 
setting problem  of  policy  has  been  to  deal 
with  price-depressing  overproduction,  or  the 
threat  of  It.  Now  at  last  a  long-awaited  op- 
portunitv  is  at  hand— the  opportunity  to 
alt;er  or  abandon  Government  programs  that 
have  imposed  complex  restrictions  on  farmers 
and  heavy  costs  on  taxpayers. 

Instead  of  extending  our  present  pro- 
gram, we  should  dismantle  many  of  our 
present  programs  with  deliberate  speed, 
ending  government  imposed  restraints  on 
production  and  eliminating  the  income- 
supplement  payments  that  induced  the 
fanners  to  accept  the  restraints.  Fann- 
ers would  then  be  free  to  make  their  own 
decisions  regarding  what  and  how  much 
to  grow.  They  would  dispose  of  their  out- 
put in  the  marketplace,  and  get  their 
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change.  During 

lould  carefully 

evelop  a  totally 

iTectively  insur- 

share   of   our 

ve   could    ade- 

Jsals  with  suffl- 

thorough  job. 


'■'?  This  is  not 

farmer.  This 

I'ther   enriches 

igress  has  al- 

Dngress  has  al- 


just  reward  for  it.  Ame  lean  consumers 
would  have  ample  supples  of  food,  and 
the  prospects  for  easinj  world  hunger 
would  be  greatly  impro*>d.  Abundance, 
in  short,  need  no  longer  be  considered  a 
burden.  Surely  world  foi  d  demands  are 
large  enough  that  all  falmers.  large  and 
small,  would  find  a  mirket  for  their 
crops,  if  we  had  senslbl?  governmental 
management  and  prograi  ns. 

At  the  very  least,  we  shi  luld  avoid  hasty 
action    on   the   proposal  before   us   this 
afternoon.    If    ever    th«    clrcimistances 
were  favorable  to  changil  ig  our  farm  pro- 
gram, it  is  now.  The  pl  ?sent  act  has  a 
year  to  run.  Our  surplus!  is  are  down.  We 
should   take  advantage  of   this  golden 
opportunity  to  save  and 
the  coming  months,  we 
study  the  situation  and 
new  approach  aimed  at 
ing   the   farmer   his   fai 
abundance.   Next   year, 
quately  consider  all  pro. 
cient  time  available  to  do 
But,   Mr.  President,  if  vip  must  extend 
this  program,  let  us  at  le^t  place  one  all 
too  small  limitation  upoiij  it.  Why.  then. 
I  ask,  should  the  taxpayers  give  a  maii 
more  than  $25,000  a  ye. 
helping  the  small  famil 
unduly    and    unjustly    f. 
the  already  rich.  This  C 
ready  raised  taxes.  This 
ready   cut  some   vital   anil   needed  pro 
grams.  This  Congress  sh^^uld  effect  this 
one  very  .small  economy  ftnd  saving 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE,  I  wan^  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Mar>'larid  for  a  very 
effective  and  construct! vii  presentation 
of  a  problem  confronting  the  people  of 
the  United  States  that  ought  to  be 
solved,  I  wish  to  ask  a  quQttion  or  two  of 
the  Senator. 

Did  I  understand  the  Senator  to  say 
that  when  this  support  [program  was 
established,  the  purpose:  was  to  help 
the  small  farmer  of  the  tJnited  States, 
primarily? 

Mr,  BREWSTER,  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  We  began  our  present 
farm  program  in  the  1930s  to  protect 
the  small  family  farmer  who  was  being 
driven  from  his  land  by  the  depression. 
We  wanted  to  help  him.  In  the  1930s 
this  program,  at  far,  far  less  cost  than 
we  now  have,  did  protect  tie  small  fam- 
ily farmer.  Today,  in  my  jtidgment.  it  is 
having  a  contrary  effect,  T^e  small  fam- 
ily farmer  does  not  really]  benefit  from 
subsidy  payments.  Rather  ihan  that,  the 
small  farmer,  in  ever- increasing  num- 
bers, is  being  driven  from  tie  land  to  the 
big  cities,  which  are  aJready  over- 
crowded, and  the  big  and  rjch  get  bigger 
and  richer,  and  they  are  the  ones  who 
truly  benefit  the  most  from  this  program. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE,  In  oth«r  words,  the 
very  opposite  from  what  1^•as  intended 
when  the  program  was  adopted  has  been 
achieved?  It  was  intended!  to  help  the 
poor  farmer.  It  now  helpiB  principally 
the  rich. 

Will  the  Senator  inform  lis  how  many 
supposed  farmers  are  reviving  more 
than  $1  million  under  thiir  program?  I 
understood  the  Senator  to  iay  there  are 
10  or  11  receiving  subsidies  W  more  than 
SI  million  a  year. 
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Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  the  Senator  will  yield,  I  will 
inform  him  that  there  are  five. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE,  Five,  How  many  are 
receiving  more  than  $500,000? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  believe  there  are 
11  receiving  over  half  a  million  dollars 
a  year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  Now  my  question  is. 
What  is  the  urgency  of  helping  those 
people  by  subsidies  to  be  given  from 
money  of  the  taxpayers,  in  gifts  of  $1 
million  a  year  to  five  recipients  and 
$500,000  a  year  to  11  recipients?  Why? 
Whom  does  it  serve?  What  good  is  there 
in  that? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  There  is  absolutely 
no  urgency.  When  the  present  program 
still  has  a  full  year  to  run,  and  if  it  does 
not  accomplish  what  it  originally  set  out 
to  do,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  proper 
thing  at  this  time,  when  we  do  not  have 
massive  surpluses,  when  we  need  food, 
is  to  completely  reevaluate  and  reassess 
the  entire  participation  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  our  farm  economy.  There 
is  no  urgency  now.  In  fact,  if  there  ever 
was  a  time  to  take  another  look,  we  have 
reached  that  point, 

Mr,  LAUSCHE,  The  Senator  stated 
that  the  viciousness  of  what  is  happen- 
ing is  that  with  the  huge  bounties  that 
some  are  receiving,  the  ability  of  the 
small  farmer  to  survive  grows  weaker. 
I  think  the  Senator  pointed  out  that  the 
man  who  gets  $1  million  buys  bigger 
tractors  and  more  efficient  machinery 
and  more  fertilizer  to  produce  more  crops 
per  acre,  enabling  him  to  take  more 
acres  out  of  production  and  still  pro- 
duce the  same  quantity  or  more  of  the 
products  than  he  had  in  the  past. 

Mr,  BREWSTER,  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  number  of  farms  in  America 
decreases   every   year.    The   number   of 
farmers    in    America    decreases    every 
year.  The  size  of  individual  farms  grows 
every  year.  The  result  is  that  the  people 
are  being  forced  ofif  the  farm.  The  little, 
the  poor,  the  needy  leave  the  farms,  and 
go  to  the  cities.  What  would  be  best  for 
America  would  be  to  reverse  the  trend 
and  take  the  poor  and  the  needy  out  of 
the  cities  and  put  them  back  on  the  land. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE,  I  concur  completely  in 
what   the  Senator  from  Maryland  has 
said.  I  want  to  repeat  my  gratitude  for 
his  very  excellent  presentation  of  a  cause 
that  the  taxpayers  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  made  conscious 
of.  They  ought  to  come  to  the  capital  in 
numbers  greater  than  the  poor  to  stop 
this  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 
Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware,    Mr. 
President.  I  concur  completely  in  what 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  said.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  to  restrict  these  sub- 
sidy   payment    to    the    corporate-type 
farmer   or   absentee   farmers.    Many   of 
these  farms  are  corporate-type  opera- 
tions, as  the  Senator  has  said,  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  possibly  justify  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  program  under  which 
we  pay  some  operations  over  $1  million 
not  to  cultivate  the  land, 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Arkansas  State  Penitentiary  received 
$177,700  last  year  under  this  program. 
The  Louisiana  State  Penitentiary  was 
paid   589,697  not  to  cultivate  its  farm. 


The  State  of  Montana  as  a  State  re- 
ceived S553.388  not  to  cultivate  its  farm- 
land. 

Similar  payments  were  made  to  other 
large  corporate  operations.  One  payment 
of  over  half  a  million  dollars  was  made 
last  year  to  a  farm  operation  owned  en- 
tirely by  British  interests.  Why  shoiiid 
we  pay  a  British-owned  corporation  ov-r 
half  a  million  dollars  a  year  not  to  ci  1- 
tivate  a  farm  in  the  United  States  if 
America?  It  does  not  make  sense 

The  small  farmer  cannot  afford  o 
participate  in  this  program  to  the  san  e 
advantage.  He  has  an  Investment  in  u 
tractor,  combine,  planters,  plows,  and  so 
forth.  If  he  puts  a  portion  of  his  land 
in  the  soil  bank  he  loses  his  eflicienc\ : 
he  cannot  operate  efficiently.  It  is  on:y 
the  large,  corporate  type  of  farm  or  one 
that  is  owned  by  absentee  ownership 
that  can  do  so.  They  are  the  large.st 
beneficiaries  under  this  program 

Mr,  President.  I  offered  this  amenii- 
ment  along  with  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land to  provide  a  limitation  of  payment  ^ 
for  any  commodity  under  this  bill.  It  did 
not  cover  sugar  payments.  I  agreed  that 
that  limitation  on  those  payments  could 
more  appropriately  be  offered  to  the 
Sugar  Act, 

The  Senator  from  Florida  asked 
whether  the  language  was  clear  enougii 
I  consulted  with  legislative  coimsel.  The.' 
thought  it  was  clear;  however,  if  there  ; . 
any  question  about  it  I  think  adding  il,.' 
language.  "The  foregoing  shall  not  appl  .■ 
to  payments  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948 
or  any  other  law."  would  clear  up  an. 
misunderstandins.  If  it  is  acceptable  1 1 
modify  the  language  to  make  the  inten- 
tion clear  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  .so  modify  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  I  yield 
Mr.  STENNIS.  This  Is  general  legisla- 
tion, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  ii 
right. 

Mr,  STENNIS,  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment is  a  general  amendment, 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Why  not  apply  it  to 
sugar? 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  I  see  r.i 
objection  to  it.  That  amendment  could 
come  later  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Sugar  Act.  Frankly,  I  thought  we  would 
have  more  support  than  if  it  were  offered 
to  this  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  a  frank  answei 
Is  the  Senator  going  to  offer  it? 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  The  first 
amendment  that  was  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  and  myself  did 
cover  all  payments,  including  sugar.  But 
frankly,  the  point  was  raised  that  if  wt 
limited  it  to  only  those  commodities  cov- 
ered by  this  pending  bill  we  might  pick 
up  more  support  for  its  enactment 

I  agree  completely  with  the  Senatoi 
from  Mississippi  that  it  should  be  equally 
applicable  across  the  board,  and  if  we  can 
take  this  step  the  next  amendment  of- 
fered would  be  to  cover  the  Sugar  Act 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  I  yield, 
Mr,  STENNIS,  The  Senator  has  been 
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<,  frank  about  it.  I  ask  him.  what  about 
leaving  out  cotton?  He  would  leave  out 
suuar.  Why  not  leave  out  cotton  as  well? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  will  accept  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  if  he  will 
li  ave  cotton  out  of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That,  of  course,  is  the 
basic  question  we  are  arguing  about. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  The  point 
is  that  cotton  is  under  this  bill,  and 
therefore  cotton  paymenUs  are  covered. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  MLssissippi 
that  there  should  be  equal  treatment 
on  all  of  them,  but  since  we  are  dealing 
uith  these  basic  commodities  specifically 
I  agreed  that  it  might  be  well  to  con- 
fine the  amendment  to  just  those  com- 
modities dealt  with  in  the  bill, 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President  <Mr. 
Sponc  in  the  chair),  will  the  Senator 
vield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  I  yield 
;  )  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
.Senator  from  Delaware  whether  his 
amendment  would  also  cover  wool  incen- 
•.ve  payments. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  It  would, 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  May  I  inquire  of  the  dis- 
•'.nguished  Senator,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  wool  industr>'  in  the  United 
States  is  probably  in  the  worst  condition 
It  has  ever  been,  and  is  beset  by  competi- 
tion from  artificial  fibers  and  by  com- 
1  etition  from  cheap  production  abroad. 

V  here  wages  are  extremely  low  in  com- 
parison with  ours,  why  he  would  take 
tnis  step  to  try  to  force  out  of  competi- 
I  on  and  out  of  economic  existence  a  man 

V  ho  produces  wool,  and  whose  particular 
(  peration  happens  to  bring  him  an  in- 
centive  payment  of  more  than  S25.000? 

In  my  own  State,  the  situation  which 
I  have  mentioned  exists.  Competition 
: ■om  artificial  fibers  and  from  foreign 
\.  ool,  has  brought  our  entire  wool  indus- 
t.-y  to  the  lowest  ebb  in  its  history.  In 
tict.  it  well  may  be  almost  beyond  the 
i  oint  of  recovery. 

I  ask  the  Senator  why,  under  those 
'  ircumstances.  he  includes  wool. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  I  think 
■he  Senator  from  Colorado  has  answered 
l;is  own  question.  This  wool  program  has 
been  in  effect  for  many  years,  and  the 
.'Senator  just  admitted,  and  he  is  correct. 
that  the  wool  producers  are  in  worse 
.-hape  today  than  they  were  before  the 
,)rogram  started.  It  has  not  worked, 

I  recall  several  years  ago  when  the 
(.uestion  arose  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
tension of  the  90-percent  support  prices 
'  n  cotton  and  wool  and  the  level  to  which 
■hose  commodities  should  be  supported, 
fine  of  the  manufacturers  of  these  so- 
alled  synthetic  fabrics  asked  me.  "What 
chance  do  you  think  you  have  got  of  lim- 
.ting  these  payments  on  wool  and  cot- 
'-on?" 

I  asked  him,  "Why  are  you  interested?" 

He  said,  "If  the  Government  is  going 
o  hold  the  price  supports  at  those  high 
'.evels  we  can  afford  to  build  an  extra 
plant  or  two  and  still  sell  cheaply 
enough  to  take  over  further  the  markets 
for  cotton  and  wool." 

Synthetic  fibers  have  largely  taken 
over  the  markets.  I  do  not  think  we  will. 
:n  the  long  run.  help  the  producers  by 
holding  these  prices  at  an  artificially  high 
level  and  by  continuing  to  subsidize  and 


support  a  high-cost  producer,  whether 
the  product  be  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  or 
whatever. 

Mr,  ALLOTT,  The  Senator  may  sub- 
scribe to  the  theory  that  we  should  let 
low  wages  in  foreign  countries  decimate 
our  own  industries. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Not  at 
all, 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  subscribe  to 
that,  if  I  may  say  so,  I  do  not  think  the 
wool  industry  would  be  in  even  as  good 
a  situation  as  it  is  today  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  incentive  payments. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Delaware  have 
any  figures  on  how  many  people  in  the 
wool  industry  are  paid  more  than 
$25,000? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No;  I 
do  not  have  such  a  breakdown.  But  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
that  I  am  not  suggesting  we  turn  the 
American  farmer  or  wool  producer  loose 
without  a  program.  We  do  have  other 
methods  under  our  law  where  we  can 
take  care  of  the  difference  in  the  cost, 
taking  into  consideration  the  high  do- 
mestic labor  costs. 

This  amendment  does  not  affect  the 
support  price  on  any  of  these  com- 
modities. 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  Let  me  say  this  to  the 
Senator,  on  that  point:  The  wool  people, 
the  lamb  people,  and  the  sheep  people 
have  been  up  the  hill  and  down  again  50 
times  with  the  tariff  people,  and  have  not 
received  any  protection  or  any  help.  This 
IS  one  way  I  think  we  can  help  them, 

I  understand  the  Senator's  motives,  I 
do  not  think  he  is  just  trying  to  build  up 
the  synthetic  fiber  industry  of  his  own 
State.  I  am  sure  he  would  not  do  such 
a  thing.  But  I  am  also  from  a  State 
which  has  been  one  of  the  great  live- 
stock producers  of  this  country,  I  frankly 
do  not  know,  and  I  checked  with  the 
staff  a  few  moments  ago  and  they  have 
no  figures  on  the  amounts  over  $25,000 
that  have  been  paid  to  wool  producers. 
Without  that  information  available,  I 
simply  could  not  support  the  Senator's 
proposal. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Perhaps 
the  Senator  misunderstood  what  I  said 
about  the  producers  of  synthetic  fibers. 
The  producers  of  synthetic  fibers  in  this 
country  would  be  far  better  off  if  my 
pending  amendment  were  rejected,  be- 
cause to  the  extent  that  we  have  these 
high  supports  for  producers  of  natural 
fibers  we  are,  in  effect,  holding  an  um- 
brella not  only  over  the  producers  of 
cotton  and  wool  but  over  the  producers 
of  synthetic  fibers  as  well. 

I  do  not  suggest  we  turn  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  loose.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that.  But  I  raise  the  question.  Can  we 
afford  continuously  to  make  these  large 
payments  to  these  larger  operations? 

We  have  a  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration designed  to  provide  incentives 
for  the  small  manufacturer  but  we  have 
no  such  incentive  for  the  small  farmer. 
Quite  the  contrary,  the  farm  program  as 
set  up  today  is  of  greater  financial  ben- 
efit to  the  large  producer,  as  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  will  agree,  be- 
cause the  small  producer,  who  is  operat- 
ing a  one-man  farm,  must  fully  utilize 
his  tractors,  combines,  pickers,  et  cetera. 
It  costs  a  minimum  of  $35,000  or  $40,000 
for  a  farmer  to  get  started  in  a  one- 


man  operation.  If  he  lets  one-fourth  of 
his  land  lie  idle  he  is  not  using  that 
equipment  efficiently,  and  his  cost  of 
production  ri.ses. 

The  fellow  v^ith  several  thousand  acres 
can  drop  a  part  of  his  acres  out  of  pro- 
duction, put  a  tractor  in  the  barn,  lay 
off  a  couple  of  employees,  and  it  is  pretty 
well  all  profit  to  him;  or.  if  he  is  an  ab- 
sentee owner  he  can  put  all  his  land  in 
the  soil  bank. 

Those  are  the  type  operations,  the 
corporation  and  the  absentee  ownership, 
which  I  think  we  have  got  to  stop  sub- 
.sidizing  in  this  counti-y  if  we  are  to  do 
anything  to  protect  the  individual  op- 
erator and  the  small  farmer. 

Mr,  ALLOTT,  Mr,  President,  I  may  say 
to  the  Senator  before  he  gets  too  far  on 
the  subject,  that  I  cannot  agree  with  his 
analysis  of  the  economics  of  the  situa- 
tion. Without  these  particular  incentive 
payments  with  respect  to  wool  the  in- 
dustry would  probably  have  been  forced 
to  its  knees.  We  would  then  be  in  the  un- 
fortimate  position  of  depending  entirely 
on  the  foreign  countries.  These  people 
have  been  almost  forced  out  of  business 
even  with  the  assistance  they  have  re- 
ceived. 

Last  spring,  I  believe,  the  Senator  had 
considerable  figures  on  the  incentive 
payments  on  wheat.  I  am  not  unsympa- 
thetic, frankly,  with  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose the  Senator  has  in  mind.  To  the 
extent  that  these  incentive  payments 
have  helped  to  finance  and  make  ex- 
tremely profitable  the  huge  corporations. 
I  am  sympathetic  with  the  Senator. 

In  my  area  of  the  country,  however — 
and  this  is  true  with  respect  perhaps  to 
California  and.  to  some  extent,  it  is  true 
with  respect  to  Iowa.  Kansas.  Texas. 
Oklahoma.  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Mon- 
tana. North  Dakota.  South  Dakota,  and 
Wyoming— very  large  amounts  of  land 
have  to  be  farmed  in  order  to  make 
farming  a  feasible  operation. 

The  Senator  said  a  moment  ago  that 
it  costs  $35,000  to  $40.000— and  he  is  put- 
ting the  figure  low— for  a  man  to  go  into 
a  single-family  farming  operation. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  what 
has  killed  off  our  small  family  farmers 
as  much  as  anything  is  the  constant  pol- 
icy of  inflation  that  our  country  has  pur- 
sued in  the  last  few  years. 

One  used  to  be  able  to  pay  $1,500  to 
$1,700  for  a  tractor.  However,  one  can 
go  and  look  at  a  tractor  comparable  in 
size  and  weight — and  of  course  they  are 
much  improved  10  years  later— and  find 
that  he  now  has  to  pay  $7,000  or  $7,500 
for  the  same  tractor.  It  is  not  hard  to  fig- 
ure what  has  happened  to  our  farmer. 

In  our  cotintry.  we  have  to  farm  very 
large  acreages  in  order  to  make  it  an 
economical  farming  operation  in  the 
production  of  wheat  even  for  a  single 
family  unit. 

In  this  case,  frankly  I  do  not  think 
that  $25,000  is  an  unusual  or  an  exces- 
sive amount.  As  I  recall  the  figures  of  last 
spring,  we  have  several  farm  groups,  not 
over  perhaps  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen, 
in  Colorado  that  draw  well  in  excess  of 
$100,000.  What  would  the  Senator  think 
about  changing  his  figure  to  $50,000? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  I  think 
the  $25,000  figure  is  reasonable.  Of 
course,  a  $50,000  limitation  would  be  bet- 
ter than  nothing  at  all. 
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I  would  like  to  say  to  he  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  his  Stat  ;  had  one  oper- 
ation that  was  drawing  280,429  based  on 
the  report  last  year. 

There  are  several  sr  laller  ones.  I  do 
not  have  the  figures  :  jr  the  ones  be- 
tween $50,000  and  $1(  ),000,  but  there 
would  be  more  of  then  .  Nevertheless.  I 
think  the  $25,000  figure  is  a  limit  is  rea- 
sonable. 

I  point  out  to  the  Sei  ator  from  Colo- 
rado that  he  had  10  far  lers  in  his  State 
that  were  drawing  betv  een  $50,000  and 
$100,000. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  i;  about  the  area 
of  my  recollection  from  he  flpures  which 
were   presented   earlier    this  spring. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  D  laware.  That  is 
correct.  The  Senator  m(  itioned  the  fact 
that  he  has  not  exper  need  a  sympa- 
thetic consideration  for  he  wool  growers 
from  the  Tariff  Commi  ;sion.  I  appreci- 
ate and  understand  the  i  roblem. 

Members  of  the  Ta  iff  Commission 
artdiue  before  our  comnr  ittee  that  when 
they  consider  the  neei  for  relief  for 
thase  coaamodities  they  ake  into  consid- 
eration the  incentive  pa  ^ments  that  the 
Senator  is  speaking  abo  it.  the  incentive 
payments  which  the  far  tiers  are  receiv- 
ing. 

They  then  proceed  on   he  premise  that 
our  farmers  do  not  nee  I  the  relief  be 
cause  they  are  getting  t  le  subsidy  pay 
ments. 

If  the  amendment  is  a^  eed  to.  perhaps 
we   need  an  examinatio|  of  the  tariffs 
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and  other  areas.  Howev^,  I  feel  that  at 

e  have  to  stop 


some  point,  somewhere 
these  large  payments 
I  shall   be  vei-y   franl^   The  pending 

amendment  would  give        _. ^ 

advantage  to  these  small  -r  producers  in 
that  they  would  be  subsic  ;zed  to  a  larger 
extent  than  would  the  1; 
When  one  si;>eaks  of  the  h  rge  operations, 
as  the  size  increases  the  amount  of  the 
subsidy  becomes  proportic  nately  smaller, 
because  the  $25,000  wouL  be  more  of  a 
reduction  for  the  operat  r  who  is  now 
getting  $250,000  than  it  wl  )uld  be  for  the 
man  who  was  only  gettin  :  only  $30,000. 
A  decided  advantage  t  being  placed 
with  the  smaller  farming  >peration,  and 
that  is  the  basis  of  the  arm  program, 
that  we  help  the  bona  t  de  farmer. 

To  be  frank,  I  question!  the  wisdom  of 
these  payments  to  the  a  sentee  ovmer. 
Why  should  we  subsidize  :  ibsentee  own- 
ership by  a  man  living!  in  the  city? 
There  is  nothing  wrong  wita  anyone  own- 
ing a  farm.  However,  why  iiould  we  sub- 
sidize the  doctor,  lawyer,Jor  any  other 
type  of  professional  man  \  ho  is  in  com- 
petition with  the  bona  fie  e  farmer  who 
is  trying  to  produce  cropi  \  and  support 
his  family  and  send  his  cl  ildren  to  col- 
lege? 

I  think  such  a  man  nei  ds  an  advan- 
tage and  should  have  all  c  '  that  advan- 
tage if  we  are  going  to  hi  ve  a  program 
subsidized  by  the  taxpaver; 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  the  £  ?nator  would 
leave  out  wool  and  raise  t  le  amount  to 
$50,000,  I  would  be  ready  t(  support  him. 
I  cannot  agree  with  his  a:  lalysis  of  the 
economics  of  the  wool  ituation.  So, 
there  Is  no  particular  poi  it  in  hashing 
that  all  over  again. 

I  think  that  even  in  a1  family  sized 
operation,  as  it  is  in  my  [area  of  the 


country— including  all  of  the  Great 
Plains  area  in  the  West  and  the  Moun- 
Uin  States,  including  the  State  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader — that  the 
$25,000  would  not  cover  what  I  would 
consider  to  be  reasonable  and  proper  for 
a  family  sized  farm. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  ap- 
preciate and  understand  the  ixisition  of 
the  Senator.  If  this  amendment  is  re- 
jected we  could  consider  the  other  sug- 
gestion. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  having 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Agricultme 
and  Forestry  for  several  years,  and  hav- 
ing heaid  this  problem  discussed  again 
and  again,  and  having  also  voted  on  the 
matter  every  year  because  of  the  amend- 
ments of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware,  I  would  like  to  discuss  for  a 
few  minutes  the  rationale  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  know  that  a  vote  against  this  type 
of  amendment  is  not  a  very  popular  posi- 
tion, because  it  might  be  said  that  one 
is  voting  to  make  these  larger  sujns  avail- 
able to  individuals. 

I  think  the  Senator  will  agree  that  the 
purpose  of  these  farm  programs  is  to 
assure  controlled  production. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Tliat  is 
the  purpose,  but  it  has  not  achieved  that 
objective.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky will  admit  that  with  all  of  the. 
not  millions,  but  billions  of  dollars  that 
we  paid  out  last  year  under  the  farm 
program,  we  are  confronted  with  a  .stag- 
gering surplus  as  a  result  of  the  carry- 
over of  the  various  basic  commodities 
this  year.  At  the  same  time,  the  price 
of  many  of  these  commodities — corn, 
feedgrains.  and  wheat — are  at  a  20-  to 
25-year  low  because  the  farm  program 
has  not  worked. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Of  course  it  has  not 
worked  perfectly.  Yet.  we  have  to  think 
of  the  alternatives. 

The  Senator  will  recognize  and  re- 
member that  over  a  period  of  10  or  15 
years,  control  program  after  control  pro- 
gram has  been  tried — under  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Eisenhower,  with 
Mr.  Benson,  and  now  the  latest  program, 
which  was  inaugurated  by  Secretary 
Freeman  in  the  Kennedy  administration. 
The  old  programs  called  for  acreage 
allotments  with  support  prices,  and  then 
if  the  product  did  not  bring  the  support 
price,  the  Government  would  purchase 
the  product  and  store  the  surplus  ac- 
cumulated; storage  costs  w^ere  lai-ge  and 
there  were  often  heavy  losses  in  dispos- 
ing of  the  surplus  stocks.  More  recently, 
the  Government  would  pay  the  producer 
the  difference  between  the  support  price 
and  the  market  price,  and  the  cost  would 
come  out  of  the  operations  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  So  each  year  there  were 
losses  to  the  Government  of  a  billion 
or  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars.  The  farm- 
er, though,  would  get  up  to  the  support 
price,  a  percentage  of  so-called  parity. 

This  program,  however,  is  a  combina- 
tion of  support  prices  and  payments  to 
withdraw  land  from  production.  To  at- 


tempt to  make  it  work,  it  was  thought 
that   all    producers    would   have    to   b 
brought  into  it— large  and  small— or  else 
there  was  no  possibility  of  it  workin 
That  meant  the  large  producers  had  lo 
come  in  as  well  as  the  small  producer.'; 

The  Senator  said  the  program  did  no; 
help  the  small  farmer.  If  it  helps  price; 
it  helps  the  small  farmer,  just  as  it  hel;).s 
the  large  farmer. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  To  thn 
extent  there  is  a  support  price  in  agri- 
culture, it  helps  the  small  farmer  ju.st 
as  much  as  the  large  farmer.  But  to  tl.' 
extent  we  are  dealing  with  these  subsiri. 
payments,  they  do  not  help  the  .smnil 
farmer  as  much  as  they  do  the  lai:  o 
farmer,  because  the  small  farmer,  wl.o 
has  a  one-family  operation  and  $40.0(  ) 
or  $50,000  of  equipment — and  that  is  ; 
low  estimate — cannot  afford  to  idle  one- 
fourth  of  his  acreage.  If  he  does  he  lo.srs 
his  efficiency  in  operating  his  equipmen; 
But  a  man  who  has  three  times  th.tr 
acreage  and  perhaps  two  or  three  tim.  s 
as  much  equipment  can  discharge  lu.^ 
labor,  put  his  oldest  equipment  in  ilip 
barn,  and  to  that  extent  the  payments 
for  diversion  represent  a  larger  percen-- 
age  of  profit.  Tliose  are  the  facts  of  lif. 
By  the  same  token,  a  man  who  owns 
1.000  or  2,000  acres  of  farmland  and 
wants  to  retire  can  sell  his  equipment 
put  It  all  under  the  soil  bank,  and  to 
that  extent  it  represents  a  still  larger 
percentage  of  profit.  We  cannot  get  awav 
from  those  economics. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  does  not  address  himself  -o 
the  real  problem.  That  is  the  problem  u: 
whether  you  have  control,  and  an  at- 
tempt to  limit  production  and  therebv 
assure  a  reasonably  fair  price,  or  whether 
you  turn  production  loose.  If  you  turn  ;: 
all  loose,  without  any  controls,  we  coul , 
find  ourselves  in  the  same  shape  u. 
found  ourselves  after  World  War  I. 
when  the  ibices  were  driven  down  so  di.s- 
astrously  low.  Many  people  believe  that 
led  to  the  depression. 

The  Senator  cannot  argue  that  witl: 
some  of  the  farmers  left  out  of  the  con- 
trol provisions  and  .some  left  in.  that 
there  would  still  be  an  effective  control 
system.  I  must  say  that  the  Senator  :  = 
really  arguing  against  the  farm  produc- 
tion control  program.  That  is  the  part  of 
the  farm  program  which  makes  the  price 
support  workable. 

Here  is  what  I  believe  should  be  done. 
I  wonder  if  the  Senator  has  ever  sug- 
gested this;  I  must  say  that  I  have  not 
I  wonder  if  it  has  been  considered  m 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
est rj-. 

Suppose  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture should  make  a  study,  take  evei,\- 
payment  from  $75,000  up  and  determine 
how  many  acres  had  been  taken  out  o; 
production  by  reason  of  those  payments 
It  could  do  the  same  for  payments  o: 
$50,000  and  up,  and  payments  of  $25,000 
and  up.  Having  done  that,  it  could  be 
determined  what  percentage  of  produc- 
tion had  been  taken  out  for  cotton,  for 
com.  for  wheat,  for  rice,  for  any  basic 
commodity.  Then  I  believe  a  reasonable 
determination  could  be  made  as  to 
whether  payments  could  be  cut  off  at. 
.say.  $75,000.  $50,000.  or  $25,000.  without 
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destroying  the  production  control  pro- 
gram. 

Would  the  Senator  agree  that  there 
IS  .--ome  sense  to  that  proposal? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  was  a 
nember  of  the  Committee  on  Apricul- 
•ure  and  Forestry  several  years  ago.  and 
I  tried  to  get  the  committee  to  consider 
ihis  matter  then. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Before  we  get  away 
:iom  this  point,  does  the  Senator  agree 
il.at  that  would  be  a  rational  way  to  find 
out  the  effect  of  placing  such  limitations 
upon  the  production  control  and  price 
support  program? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
bien  debating  this  point  for  15  years. 
i)  d  I  am  .=;urprised  that  nobody  in  the 
department  has  studied  it.  They  should 
have. 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  in  the  Congress 
ii.ue  not.  either. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Perhaps 
■lie  Senator   has   not.   but  it   has   been 
before  the  Senate  every  year. 
-  Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
.  are  offers  it  every  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Has  the  Senator  been 
able  to  determine — I  have  not  a.sked.  and 
I  i:o  not  know  whether  the  committee 
a;,s— what  effect  the  limitation  of  S75.- 

000  or  $50,000,  or  $25,000  would  have 
upon  production,  percentagewise? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  offered 
this  amendment  earlier  this  year  as  a 
•ider  on  an  appropriation  bill.  The  .sus- 
je.stion  was  then  made,  very  properly, 
bv  the  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
this  was  something  that  .should  be  stud- 
ied by  the  committee.  I  did  submit  the 
amendment  to  the  committee,  and  the 
committee  considered  it.  I  regret  that 
they  rejected  it. 

I  emphasize  that  this  does  not  stop 
tt>:  price  support  for  the  large  farmer. 
This  does  not  deal  with  the  price  sup- 

1  01 1  loans  at  all.  It  does  enter  into  the 
i.centive  payments  and  the  production 
payments,  and  I  believe  we  should  con- 
r:ol  them. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  said  this 
is  an  argiunent  between  controls  or  no 
controls  on  agriculture.  To  some  extent 
that  is  true.  But  so  long  as  you  have  a 
support    price    on    any    commodity    in 
.America — I  do  not  care   whether   it  is 
agriculture  or  some  manufactured  prod- 
uct— so  long  as  you  have  a  support  price 
•nat  is  guaranteed  by  the  Government. 
■.  here  that  support  price   represents  a 
ijiofit,  there  is  only  one  way  to  control 
;..  and  that  is  with  mandatory  produc- 
ion  controls.  And  I  do  not  mean  volun- 
ary  controls.  I  do  not  want  the  man- 
.atory  controls,  but  the  only  way  to  make 
iiy  program  work  with  a  support  price 
bove    the    cost    of    production,    human 
;ature   being   what   it   is.   is   to  control 
hat  production.  And  I  repeat.  I  do  not 
.ant  mandatory  production  controls. 
The  Senator  said  that  we  cannot  afford 
3  cut  loose  all  supports.  I  agree  with 
.iim.  I  was  asked  the  question  some  time 
■go.  '"If  you  had  a  chance  to  vote  to  re- 
peal  the  support  program   and  abolish 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to- 
day, would  you  do  it?"  The  answer  was, 
No." 


This  program  could  not  be  abolished 
overnight.  Several  billion  dollars  of  com- 
modities are  on  hand,  and  abolishing 
the  program  overnight  and  dumping  the 
commodities  on  the  market  would  have 
a  demoralizing  effect  on  the  markets 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  believe  we  can  work  our  way  out.  I 
said  that  I  do  not  believe  the  American 
farmer  can  be  cut  loose  without  any  pro- 
gram. Agriculture  is  an  operation  that  is 
different  from  manufacturing,  and  some 
tvpe  of  support  is  needed. 
"  Likewise.  I  point  out  that  farming  is 
not  the  only  aspect  of  our  economy  that 
is  being  .subsidized.  With  respect  to  any 
subsidy  that  is  paid  to  any  industry,  be- 
fore you  go  in  to  get  that  sub.sidy  from 
the  Government  I  believe  you  should 
have  lost  a  little  of  your  own  money. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  title  5  of 
the  bill  we  are  considering  extends  the 
National  Wool  Act  through  1973.  In  the 
14  years  that  this  wool  program  has  been 
in  operp-tion,  it  has  proven  to  be  a  sound 
program.  Furthermore,  it  has  worked 
better  than  previous  wool  programs:  for 
example,  the  purchase  program  that  was 
in  effect  in  the  eariy  1940\s  and  through 
which  the  government  acquired  a  stock- 
pile of  wool  which  in  turn  became  a  de- 
pressant when  free  market  operations 
were  resumed  after  World  War  II. 

Under  the  National  Wool  Act.  wool 
moves  freely  into  the  open  market,  selling 
at  the  best  price  obtainable.  An  incentive 
payment  is  made  to  growers  when  the 
market  price  falls  below  an  incentive 
level  which  ;s  regulated  by  a  parity  index 
formula  reflecting  costs  of  production, 
wages,  interest,  and  taxes  paid. 

After  an  investigation  completed  in 
1954.  the  Tariff  Commission  recom- 
mended to  the  President  that  the  tariff 
duty  on  imported  raw  wool  l)e  increased 
to  protect  the  price  support  program 
then  in  effect  on  our  raw  wool.  The 
President  felt  it  would  be  unwise  to 
raise  the  tariff  due  to  our  close  ties  with 
wool-producing  countries,  such  as  Aus- 
tralia, that  ship  wool  to  the  United 
States.  In  lieu  of  a  tariff  increase,  the 
National  Wool  Act  was  evolved.  The  in- 
centive payments  made  under  the  Wool 
Act  cannot  exceed  70  percent  of  the 
tariff  duties  collected  on  wool  and  wool 
manufacturers  so  that  payments  under 
the  act  are  related  to  tariff  duties  col- 
lected. 

Furthennore.  under  the  National 
Wool  Act.  growers  have  instituted  a  self- 
help  program  to  advertise  and  promote 
their  products,  lamb  and  wool.  Tliey  are 
currentlv  contributing  1'2  cents  per 
pound  of  wool  sold  to  finance  this  worth- 
while promotion  program. 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Act  is  operated  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  provides  an  incentive  to 
growers  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
wool  and  thereby  receive  the  best  price 
possible  in  the  open  market. 

Wvoming  is  the  second  largest  wool- 
!)roducing  State  of  the  Nation.  However. 
all  50  States  have  wool  production.  The 
National  Wool  Act  has  worked  well  for 
our  wool  producers  and  I  highly  recom- 
mend that  it  be  extended. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  our 
colleague.  Senator  Fulbright.  is  in  Ar- 
kansas and  cannot  be  here  for  the  debate 


upon  this  important  legislation.  He  has 
asked  me  to  offer  a  statement  in  opposi- 
tion to  limitations  upon  payments  to 
farmers  as  authorized  in  the  larr-.  bill. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
PiTLBRiGHTs  Statement  and  an  accom- 
panying letter  be  printed  at  this  ix)int  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment   and    letter    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  r.v  Senator  Pt'i.bright  Opposing 
Limitations  on   Payments  to   iNDivinrAL 
Farmers    Unufr   the    Various   Farm    Pro- 
grams 

Mr.  President,  lor  several  years  ntlempls 
have  been  made  to  impose  limitations  upon 
payments  lo  which  farmers  are  entitled  un- 
der our  various  national  programs  to  de- 
velop orderlv  markets  in  agricultural  com- 
modities. I  liave  consistently  opposed  such 
efforts.  Of  the  many  statements  which  have 
been  made  on  this  issue,  none  has  been  more 
clear  than  a  letter  which  I  have  received 
from  the  Secretary  oi  Agriculture.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  !)rinted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  letter  dated 
July  17.  1968.  addressed  to  me  by  Secretary 
Freeman.  

Department       or       Agriculture, 
Office  or  the  Secretary, 

Washington.  July  17. 1968 

Hon.  J.  W.  PlLBRIGHT. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington  DC. 

Dear  Bill:  As  the  vote  nears  on  the  farm 
program.  I  want  lo  make  it  clear  that  my 
opinion  on  the  limitation  of  payments  hasn't 
chanced^!  m  against  it  because  I  believe 
It  IS  against  the  national  interest. 

In  agriculture  as  in  manufacturing  the 
Nation  has  the  capacity  to  produce  about  12 
liercent  more  than  markets  will  take  without 
price-smashing  effects. 

Manufacturers  readily  regulate  production 
to  prevent  price  disasters.  Farmers  his- 
torically have  not  been  able  to  do  this  with- 
out a  farm  program.  Our  farm  commodity 
programs  -.oday— and  they  are  voluntary 
programs— permit  them  to  do  this.  They 
work  because  farmers  cooperate  in  diverting 
acreaees  from  surplus  crop  production  into 
soil-conserving  uses.  Many  do  this  at  a  fi- 
nancial sacrifice  because  they  know  balanced 
supplies  arc  in  the  interests  of  all. 

All  wlio  cooperate  earn,  and  are  entitled 
to.  reasonable  compensation  lor  this  acreage 
diversion.  Nowhere  have  I  heard  of  a  limita- 
tion on  payments  when  a  city  takes  real 
estate  for  urban  renewal,  or  when  a  state 
l.ikes  land  lor  a  highway. 

The  farmer  who  is  asked  to  divert  100 
acres  from  surplus  production  expects  to  be 
paid  about  twice  as  much  as  what  his  next 
door  neighbor,  with  comparable  land,  earns 
for  50  acres  of  diversion.  And  why  not?  His 
investment  is  twice  as  great,  his  taxes  .-.re 
twice  as  great,  and  his  risk  Is  twice  as  great. 
Commodity  programs  are  not  welfare 
grants  To  be  effective  in  balancing  produc- 
tion they  must  lit  into  the  free-enterprise 
concept  that  a  man  is  rewarded  in  terms  of 
the  value  of  his  contributions  Program  pay- 
ments reimburse  farmers  for  income  they 
forgo  and  expenses  they  incur  when  they 
divert  land  from  crop  production  to  carry 
out  farm  policy. 

And  to  those  who  assume  that  money  will 
t>e  saved  bv  limiting  payments.  I  say  that 
this  is  simply  not  true  if  the  same  result  of 
supplv  management  is  to  be  achieved.  If  one 
large  farmer  who  has  been  forgoing  pro- 
duction on  1.000  acres  doesn't  cooperate  lu 
these  programs,  that  means  100  small  farm- 
ers will  have  to  forgo  production  on  10  more 
acres  e;.ch  to  malni.ain  supply  and  demand 
stabUity— and  I  believe  ihat  this  would  cost 
more,  not  only  in  federal  funds,  but  in  fur- 
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ther  curtailment  of  oppollunlty  for  smaller 
farmers. 

The  present  farm  pibgrama  have  ac- 
complished what  would  Ikave  been  consid- 
ered a  miracle  a  few  years  ago  By  encourag- 
ing the  participation  o<  producers,  large 
and  small,  we  have  used  these  programs  to 
work  Commodity  Credit  <  torporatlon  Inven- 
tories from  their  peak  o  $6,148  billion  In 
October  I960  down  to  >89i  million  as  of  last 


July  19,  Unis 


Agricultural  pro- 
greater   than    It 


May  31. 

I  would  remind  you  tha 
ductlon    potential    today 

was  In  the  days  when  thtse^surplusee  were 
piling  up  It  seems  to  rtii  there  are  three 
alternatives:  new  and  greater  surplus  inven- 
tories with  higher  federal  costs;  a  glutted 
market  with  an  eoonomla  Impact  far  wider 
than  farmers;  or  commodity  programs  with 
ample  production  at  reasonable  cost  to  the 
consumer  and  with  reaaonj  ble  returns  to  the 
farmer  i 

Sincerely  yours.         \ 

OnvilLE  L    Freeman. 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Mr  B  1-esldent.  I  shall 
vote  against  this  bill. 

The  proposed  legislatJm  would  extend 
for  another  4  years  a  pr<(gram  which  has 
failed  beth  the  farmer  ai^d  the  Nation  as 
a  whole. 

At  a  time  when  Americans  are  digging 
deep  into  their  pocketbAoks  to  pay  the 
extra  10-percent  surta.x.  I  cannot  vote  for 
a  program  of  such  expense  and  ineffl- 


grain  programs 


ciency.  Wheat  and  feed  „ ^._„ 

alone  are  costing  the  tixpayer"  close  to 
$2  billion  a  year. 

At  a  time  when  we  must  reorder  our 
policies  to  meet  new  priiirities,  I  cannot 
vote  for  programs  of  the  past. 

This  Is  no  time  to  tie  the  farmer  and 
the  consumer  into  a  program  which  has 
amply  demonstrated  its  failures  in  the 
past  3  years.  This  is  no  time  to  blandly 
perpetuate  our  past  erroi-$. 

This  legislation  would  fcxtend,  without 
major  change,  the  subiidy  and  price 
support  programs  begun  under  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  But  the 
1965  act  has  reaped  a  gr^n  harvest.  Last 
year  farm  income  fell  $2  |illion.  Farmers 
and  their  families  have  been  driven  off 
their  land  and  forced  to  migrate  to  our 
already  overcrowded  cities  where  they 
are  ill-equipped  to  find  jobs.  The  small 
farmer  has  been  boxed  ill  by  a  program 
which  caters  only  to  his  large  corporate 
neighbor.  Parity  for  all  farmers  has 
dropped  to  its  lowest  poiit  since  1933. 

This  record  alone  is  hardly  a  recom- 
mendation for  extending  ^ur  present  po- 
licies, and  when  coupled  Ulth  the  astro- 
nomic cost  of  our  farm  programs,  it  be- 
comes a  clarion  call  f^i-  agricultural 
reform. 

Mr  President,  the  Fooi  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1965  is  authofized  to  extend 
through  the  1969  crop  ye^r.  There  is  no 
need  to  authorize  furthef  programs  at 
this  time 

In  1969.  a  new  administjration  will  be- 
gin its  work — an  adminift ration  which 
will  imdoubtedly  have  a  farm  program 
of  its  own.  This  prograjm  along  with 
other  proposals  should  b«  reviewed  and 
tested  at  length  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. To  act  now  would  jbe  to  make  a 
hasty  and  ill-advised  enf  run  around 
the  next  administration 
Congress 

We  have  spent  $12  bill 
5  years  underwriting  this 
sidy  and  support  progra 


and   the  next 


&n  in  the  last 
Expensive  sub- 
No  one  has 


gained  from  these  policies  except  the 
handful  of  rich  farmers  who  receive  the 
lion's  share  of  Government  payments.  It 
is  time  to  reexamine  our  efforts  and  re- 
direct our  policies. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  There  is  much 
at  stake  in  the  question  of  renewal  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 
Quite  simply,  what  is  at  stake  is  the 
future  of  rural  America 

So.  in  effect  we  chart  today  a  course 
of  action  whose  effect  will  be  felt  both 
far  and  wide.  Will  the  future  continue 
bright  and  vibrant?  Will  we  continue  to 
enjoy  a  full— yet  even— flow  of  the 
worlds  best  food  from  our  more  than 
3  million  commercial  farms  to  the  mar- 
ketplace and  on  to  the  consumer?  Or  will 
we  return  to  the  agriculture  of  surplus 
piled  high  on  the  land— the  agriculture 
of  low  profit  and  high  despair? 

A  decade  ago  the  tide  of  despair  ran 
strong  in  agriculture  We  have  stemmed 
that  tide  Look  at  what  has  happened: 
Per  farm  income— 55  percent  higher 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade — 
exports,  up  51  percent  since  1960  to  S6.8 
billion— price-depressing  surpluses  vir- 
tually eliminated  with  CCC  inventories 
down  from  $4.5  billion  in  1960  to  less 
than  $1  billion  today — and  that  is  the 
lowest  since  1953. 

I  say.  let  us  continue  with  proven 
methods.  A  wise  cook  often  experiments 
with  a  favorite  recipe.  But  she  never  con- 
fuses salt  with  sugar,  or  substitutes  one 
for  the  other. 

Some  needed  refinements  have  been 
added  in  the  case  of  this  legislation.  But 
basically,  it  is  the  same  proven  plan  for 
building  and  maintaining  a  healthy  agri- 
culture industry  throughout  this  land  of 
oi""s — that  we  put  into  effect  in  1965. 

Let  me  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
example  of  what  these  programs  mean  in 
my  own  State. 

Last  year  we  were  hit  with  abnormally 
bad  growing  conditions  in  Texas.  Hurri- 
cane Beulah  devastated  24  counties  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State,  severely 
damaging  the  citrus  crop,  and  cotton  and 
vegetable  crops  in  that  area. 

Yet  despite  this  adversity  we  actually 
had  a  small  gain  in  income  from  cotton, 
a  major  crop.  In  1966  the  value  of  cotton 
production  in  Texas  was  $361  million.  In 
1967.  despite  the  fact  that  the  crop  had 
been  wiped  out  in  a  considerable  area, 
we  made  a  slight  gain  to  $364  million! 
The  reason  is  simple.  We  had  an  effec- 
tive cotton  program  in  operation  and  our 
Texas  cotton  farmers  were  taking  ad- 
vantage of  it.  Just  over  100.000  fanns 
participated  in  the  cotton  program  last 
year.  This  involved  6.2  million  acres  of 
cotton,  and  program  payments  of  $297 
million— up  from  $242  million  in  1966. 

We  had  about  83,000  farms  signed  up 
last  year  for  the  feed  grain  program. 
These  producers  earned  $61  million  in 
1967  and  will  earn  about  $118  million 
this  year.  More  than  40,000  farms  were 
signed  up  for  the  wheat  program.  Pay- 
ments here  totaled  about  $46  million  and 
will  be  just  aixjut  the  same  this  year. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  what 
the  farm  commodity  programs  mean  to 
farmers  in  my  home  State.  There  are 
many  others.  And  the  examples  are  by 
no  means  confined  to  Texas;  I  look  In 
any  State  where  these  basic  commodities 


are  grown  and  you  will  find  farmers  uim 
are  joining  in  a  partnership  with  tlipir 
Government  that  Is  sealed  in  plain  com- 
monsense— the  commonsense  of  balan(  ,d 
production  for  a  fair  shared  return  int^ 
farm  program  is  working.  It  is  a  succc^.s 
I  recommend  that  the  Senate  exttiid 
the  legislation  under  which  the  progr.,ni 
Is  operating.  Let  us  extend  it  for  4  ye.ir< 
as  the  bill  provides.  Let  us  do  it  now 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ,sk 
unanimous  consent  that  there  lie  a  j- 
hour  limitation  on  the  pending  Willi;,  ^ 
of  Delaware  amendment,  the  time  u>  le 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator  fi  .ti 
Delaware  and  the  Senator  from  Lou  i- 
ana;  that  there  be  a  limitation  of  1  li,  j.r 
on  all  other  amendments,  and  a  limlii- 
tion  of  1  hour  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  will  ihe 
Senator  yieW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
1   hour  on  each  of  the  other  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Yes. 
Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  does  tlie 
Senator  contemplate  that  the  Senate  a  n 
not  vote  tonight,  but  that  the  Senate  w  11 
vote  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tliat  is  the  way  it  s 
beginning  to  look  to  me,  although  I 
would  like  to  get  some  of  these  matters 
out  of  the  way  tonight. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President.  I  agree  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request.  However,  having  utilized  i.s 
much  time  as  we  have  on  our  side,  tiip 
other  side  has  not  had  a  chance  to  pre- 
sent its  position,  and  to  the  extent  ve 
could  accommodate  them,  I  am  willing  to 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  have  providt-d 
for  2  hours  on  the  pending  amendmeni 
to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presidei' 
I  do  not  object  but  for  personal  reason^  r 
wondered  about  voting  first  thing  in  ti/- 
morning. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  Uu 
Senator's  personal  reasons.  There  will  in- 
further  discussion  on  the  proposals  and 
I  would  like  to  get  it  out  of  the  wa.i 
However,  I  want  the  membership  to  be 
sure  of  a  vote  on  this  matter  tomorrow 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  is  wrong  wuii 
giving  a  2-hour  period  tonight  with  thj 
idea  that  we  will  have  a  vote  at  10:!) 
tomorrow?  The  matter  could  be  debate  J 
for  2  hours  tonight. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  like  to  -scf 
as  much  of  the  debate  had  tonight  ..o. 
possible. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  of  it  tonight 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  that  case,  it  :^ 
the  intention  not  to  adjourn  but  to  recet 
tonight  and  to  immediately  go  into    . 
time  limitation  at  10  o'clock  tomorrov 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  vote  tomorrow. 

Mr   WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Tomoi 
row  we  could  have  10  minutes  or  5  min- 
utes remaining  on  each  side. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  vote  at  10:10  a.m. 

Mr.  MILLER,  Or  10:30. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We 
would  continue  the  detwte  tonight. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  coming  in  at 
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10  a.m.  tomorrow,  the  time  be  equally 
dinded,  15  minutes  to  a  side  between  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams! 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
Kllender].  and  that  the  vote  on  the 
i)ending  amendment  take  place  at  10:30 
iomorrow;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  would 
like  to  have  a  2-hour  limitation  for  to- 
night also. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 

Senator  from  Montana  wish  to  have  the 

request  in  the  usual  form? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes:  under  rule  XII. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  does  the 

.Senator  add  to  that  request  the  1-hour 

lime  limitation  on  further  amendments? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  and  1  hour  on 

I  he  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ibiection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
irom  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
.md  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
ubsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows: 

Ordered.  That  during  the  further  conslder- 
aion  of  the  bill  (S.  3590)  to  extend  and  Im- 
prove legislation   for  maintaining  farm  In- 
ome.   BtablUzlng  prices,   and   assuring  ade- 
quate supplies  of  agricultural   commodities, 
.lebate  on  any  amendment  (except  the  pend- 
.iig    amendment    by    Senators   Williams    of 
Delaware    and    Brewster    of    Maryland,    on 
which  there  shall  be  2  hours  of  debate  to  be 
'■qually  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
.;    the   amendment   and   Senator   Ellender: 
Provided,  That  the  time  between  10  and  10:30 
i  m..  Saturday.  July  20.  1968  be  equally  dl- 
.ided  and   controlled  by   the  same  Senators 
ind  that   the   vote  on   the  said  amendment 
come  at  10:30  a.m.  that  day),  motion,  or  ap- 
ical, except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall 
■e   limited  to   1   hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
nd    controlled    by    the   mover   of   any   such 
mendment  or  motion  and  the  Senator  from 
l.oulslana  |Mr.  Ellender]  :  Prot-ided,  That.  In 
•he  event  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  Is  In 
lavor  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the 
ume  in  opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled 
ly  the  minority  leader  or  some  Senator  deslg- 
!iated  by  him. 

Ordered  further.  That,  on  the  question  of 
•he  final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall 
i)e  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  di\'lded 
:ind  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
,nd  minority  leaders:  Provided,  That  the  said 
.eaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from  the  time 
under  their  control  on  the  passage  of  the  said 
1)111,  allot  additional  time  to  any  Senator  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  any  amendment,  mo- 
tlon.  or  appeal. 


ORDER  FOR    RECESS  UNTIL   10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  coiisent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tonight, 
it  stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 
There  will  be  no  morning  hour  tomor- 
row and  we  will  go  immediately  into  the 
time  limitation,  and  vote  at  10:30  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1968 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  IS.  3590)  to  extend  and  im- 
prove legislation  for  maintaining  farm 
income,  stabilizing  prices  and  assuring 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  so  we  can  hear  the  debate? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Attaches  will  retire 
to  the  rear  of  the  Chamber.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  the  floor. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
President.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes  and 
then  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  add  a  few  comments  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  said  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  asked  a  question 
which  has  troubled  me,  and  that  ques- 
tion is  whether  or  not  there  has  been  any 
research  made  to  analyze»the  impact  of 
some  of  these  larger  payments  on  the 
grain  control  program. 

I  wish  I  could  say  we  have  a  tabula- 
tion from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
showing  the  number  of  large  farmers  who 
are  not  in  the  program.  My  information 
is  that  there  are  a  large  numt>er  of  large 
farmers  not  in  the  programs  who  do  not 
receive  payments. 

Whether  or  not  the  Williams  limita- 
tion would  affect  the  total  amount  of 
grain  produced,  is  something  that  no- 
body seems  to  be  able  to  answer. 

Mr.  President,  with  a  view  of  deter- 
mining something  along  this  line,  in  a 
recent  committee  meeting  I  persuaded 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender]  to  see  what  the  Department 
could  come  up  with  in  connection  with 
the  Williams  approach,  possibly  scaling 
the  size  of  acreage  so  that  a  very  large 
producer  might  be  satisfied  with  a 
smaller  payment  than  a  smaller  acreage 
farmer,  and  be  satisfied  enough  to  go 
into  the  program  to  help  achieve  the  ob- 
jective of  the  program. 

As  a  result  there  was  a  letter  sent  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  dated  July  18.  1968.  I  wish  to 
read  from  the  letter  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  might  say, 
Mr.  President,  that  I  have  the  permis- 
sion of  the  chairman  to  do  this: 

With  the  basic  fact  that  voluntary  pro- 
grams must  obtain  participation  from  large 
farms  as  well  as  small  farms,  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  find  a  formula  or 
devise  a  program  which  would  hold  par- 
ticipation in  the  voluntary  commodity  pro- 
gram while  at  the  same  time  limiting  the 
returns  to  those  farmers. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  this  paragraph  especially  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky: 

Due  to  previous  requests,  and  also  be- 
cause of  the  harmful  propaganda  based  on 
big  payments.  I  have  considered  program 
modifications  which  limit  payments.  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  come  forth  with  a  satis- 
factory solution.  In  view  of  your  committee's 
request,  we  will  review  and  intensify  our 
efforts  in  this  direction. 

That  indicates  this  is  an  extremely 
difficult  problem  and  that  the  Depart- 
ment does  not  have  an  answer  to  the 
Senator's  question.  If  it  did  I  think  it 
would  have  gone  into  the  matter  long 
before  now,  but  we  have  the  assurance 
that  the  Depax-tment  is  trying  to  pro- 
ceed in  this  direction. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  the  Senator's  com- 
ments. They  have  been  helpful.  They  are 
also  rather  complementaiT  tx)  the  posi- 
tion the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
taken.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
considering  this  amendment  today  these 
facts  should  be  ascertained.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Department  of  Agriculture 
knows  the  name  of  everj-  indi\1dual  that 
is  receiving  payments  over  $75,000,  The 
Department  would  know  the  acreage 
that  had  been  taken  out  of  production 
through  that  payment  of  S75,000.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said 
earlier.  I  do  not  believe  they  have  the 
information  regarding  the  number  of 
these  large  farmers  not  in  the  program, 
but  they  should  have  the  information  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  mentioned. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  They  do 
have  the  information  because  they  make 
the  payments  and  they  tabulate  them 
and  report  to  Congress.  Under  date  of 
May  23  of  this  year,  as  appears  in  the 
Record  of  that  date.  I  had  printed  a  list 
of  all  those  farmers  receiving  over  $50.- 
000.  which  information  was  furnished  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  There  is 
a  list  of  those  receiving  over  $25,000.  but 
I  did  not  have  that  printed  because  it  is 
so  long.  They  have  the  names  of  all  those 
persons  receiving  the  payment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  gap  is  that  they  do 
not  have  the  names  and  acreage  of  those 
not  receiving  payments  and  not  in  the 
program;   and   how  much  difference  it 
would  make   to  have  these  others  who 
have  not  gone  into  the  program  is  some- 
thing that  has  not  yet  been  worked  out. 
Mr.  COOPER.  They  have  the  names  of 
all  those  people  and  they  know  the  num- 
t>er  of  acres  taken  from  production  on 
those  farms.  They  know  the  total  num- 
ber of  acres  taken  from  production  of 
wheat  or  cotton,  for  example.  From  that 
total  acreage  reduction  they  could  deter- 
mine  what   percentage   of   the   control 
program  is  represented  by  the  reductions 
on  the  large  farms:  is  that  not  correct? 
That  would  give  them  some  idea  of  what 
the  effect  on  the  control  program  would 
be  if,  say.  it  was  limited  to  the  payments 
under  $75,000.  At  least,  we  could  begin 
to  look  at  this  proposal  on  the  basis  of 
some  reason,  rather  than  just  guessing. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  I  understand 
what  the  Senator  is  getting  at.  but  it  is 
a  little  more  precise  than  he  has  put  it. 
What  he  is  getting  at  is  this:  Suppose 
we  draw  the  line  at  $75,000.  with  no  pay- 
ments over  that,  but  here  is  a  farmer 
with  $100,000  and  he  will  be  told  that  he 
will  get  no  more  than  $75,000  and  he  has 
got  to  be  in  the  program  to  get  the 
$75,000.  Is  he  going  to  come  in.  anyhow, 
or  is  he  not  going  to  do  so?  If  he  does 
not,  we  know  how  much  potential  pro- 
duction he  has  from  not  diverting  acre- 
age and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
would  want  that  computed. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  May  I  interject  here  to 
say  that  if  he  comes  in  at  all.  he  comes 
in  at  100  ix:rcent.  That  is  one  of  the 
great  problems.  So  if  he  had  100  acres  he 
does  not  divert  and  another  farm  has 
50  acres  he  does  not  divert,  the  one  that 
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i  do  not  know 
off  in  the  pay- 
(»e  payments  are 
Qtive  for  me  to 
ets  the  $100,000, 
let  the  $75,000 
to  Ret  the  extra 
Dd  deal  for  me 


had  diverted  the  50  icres  under  the 
formula,  supposedly,  col  lid  set  the  same 
amount  of  money  as  ijie  one  who  di- 
verted the  100  acres.       1 

Mr      MILLER.     We 
whether  the  farmers  cu 
ments  will  say,  "Well,  t 
still  enough  of  an  inc^ 
stay  in.  ■  The  man  who 
who    now    would    only 
would  say.  "I  would  like 
$25,000  but  it  is  still  a 
to   get    the   $75,000.  •    Tiat   is   the   psy- 
chology of  it,  but  I  do  J  jot  believe  that 
they  have  been  sampled  out  adequately. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  1  ave  had  enouRh 
statistics  on  it.  That  is  why  the  chair- 
man wrote  to  tlie  Secret  ry  to  ti-y  to  get 
a  study  goins  on  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Pi  'sident.  no  one 
knows.   My   idea  is  thisj     Assume    1,000 
fanners  in  the  United  S^jtes  get  $75,000 
or  more.  It  may  be  molfe  than  that.  I 
do  not  know.  Perhaps  thi  tre  are  5.000.  If 
we    knew    the   acreage  |  hat   had   been 
taken  dut  of  productionj  by  those  5.000 
farmers  entering  into  tl^e  program  and 
then,  by  ascertaining  wh<  t  percentage  of 
the  total  reduction  thai  amounted  to. 
it  would  be  my  assimip  ion  that  com- 
pared to  the  hundreds  cj '  thou.sands  of 
small  farmers  who  might!  Iiave  taken  out 
10.  50.  100.  or  200  acres.l  the  amount  of 
production    taken    out    1  y    those    5.000 
farmers  would  be  relative  y  small.  If  that 
proved  to  be  true,  the  Se<)  retary  of  Agri- 
culture, or  the  Congress,  a  juld  then  make 
a  rational  judgment.  We  could  then  say 
"it  is  not  worthwhile.  We  do  not  have  to 
go  over  $50,000.   because  we   knew   the 
amount  of  production  taKen  out  by  that 
pt.yment  is  small  comparted  to  the  total 
reduction." 

We  might  remove  those i  payments,  and 
that  would  remove  a  goijd  deal  of  the 
criticism  made  of  the  prog]  am. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senatijr's  suggestion 
on  that  pwint  is.  indeed,  jne  approach. 
There  is  an  approach  whi<h  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  is  using  ofc  an  assump- 
tion basis,  that  if  we  take  h|s  amendment, 
then  It  is  not  going  undul*  to  aggrevate 
the  surplus  situation.  But  tio  one  knows 
the  answer  to  that. 

There  is  another  approajrh.  let  me  say 
to  my  good  friend  from  I  ientucky.  and 
that  is  to  scale  down  the  payments  as 
the  acreage  gets  larger.  T^  lat  is  an  ap- 
proach that  we  asked  thd  Secretary  to 
look  at.  and  the  best  he  waii  able  to  come 
up  with  was  that  he  has  iiot  been  able 
to  come  up  with  a  detei;  nination.  He 
wUl  intensify  his  study  on  i)  .  I  think  that 
has   a   possibility,    too.    Oi     course,    the 
higher  we  get  on  the  cutolf  the  less  we 
will  aggravate  the  surplus  fcondition  be- 
cause there  will  be  less  fariiers  who  will 
not  participate,  and  the  ftwer  farmers 
who  do  not.  the  less  the  i|  ipact  on  the 
surplus    condition.     Wher^     the    cutofi 
should  be.  whether  $75,000  iir  $50,000.  no 
one  knows.  The  Senator  fii>m  Delaware 
is  making  an  effort  to  try  |o  avoid  this 
bad  publicity  which  has  ta 
the  large  payments.  The  a 
of  course,  is  that  we  want 
participate  and  have  big  fa 
as  little  farmers  participa  , 
they  do  not.  we  will  have  a  s  irplus  again. 
Then  the  refinement  is.  ma3  3e  if  we  take 
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out  just  a  few  of  the  big  farmers,  we 
will  not  have  the  surplus. 

Where  we  draw  the  line.  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Kentucky,  I  do  not 
think  anyone  knows.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  trying  the  $75,000  line.  If  we 
use  the  $75,000.  we  would  not  have  very 
much  of  an  aggravation  of  surpluses 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from   Arizona  is  recognized   for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  limitation  of  payments  because  I  be- 
lieve It  is  against  the  national  interest. 
As  long  as  the  Federal  Government 
controls  the  farmers  activities  in  the  op- 
eration and  welfare  of  their  business  it  is 
only  fair  and  equitable  that  the  Federal 
Government  reimbur.se  the  farmers  for 
the  crops  they  are  precluded  from  grow- 
ing. 

This  Nation  has  the  capacity  to  pro- 
duce agricultural  products  far  in  exoess 
of  the  market  but  if  this  is  done  many 
farm  production  areas  will  suffer  drasti- 
cally from  their  inability  to  compete. 
Price  smashing  repercussions  would  ac- 
crue if  subsidies  are  suddenly  dropped  or 
lowered  unrealistically  without  several 
years  of  planning  and  progiaming.  Per- 
■ionally.  I  hope  a  complete  removal  of 
controls  and  subsidies  will  come  about  in 
the  not  too  distant  future.  Research  and 
proper  programing.  I  believe,  will  bring 
th's  ijoal  to  a  reality  if  a  sincere  effort  is 
fervently  carried  forward.  It  may  take 
several  years  to  completely  accomplish 
this  objective. 

Farmers  cannot  adjust  to  .sudden 
changes  in  demand  of  their  products  as 
can  be  done  in  manufacturing.  Rains, 
hail  storms,  heat,  and  cold  all  enter  into 
a  farmers  fortune  in  crop  yields.  He  can- 
not cverniRht  or  during  a  growing  season 
considerably  change  the  amount  of  yield 
except  to  not  harvest  a  ciop  or  to  only 
partially  harvest. 

We  must  consider  this  legislation  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  farmer  with  just 
consideration  of  the  consumer,  all  the 
people  of  America.  Food  and  fiber  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  must  be 
maintained  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
people  as  well  as  for  the  security  of  this 
Nation  in  times  of  emergency. 

In  consideiing  costs  of  production  to 
the  ultimate  consumer  it  is  necessary  to 
realize  in  the  production  of  many  crops 
the  economic  size  of  the  farm  unit  is  veiy 
important.  The  more  successful  or  larger 
farmer  should  not  be  penalized  because 
of  size  alone. 

Certainly  I  wish  we  oould  give  special 
opportunities  to  the  small  faimer  but 
not  at  the  expense  of  the  large  farmer 
and  the  consumer. 

As  far  as  this  Senator  is  concei-ned  if 
we  can  be  fair  to  the  consumer  and  not 
increase  commodity  prices  I  hope  we  can 
eventually  work  ourselves  out  of  controls 
and  subsidies  completely. 
Now  specifically  to  the  cotton  program : 
Two  of  the  overriding  considerations 
are  first,  limitations  would  create  a  more 
costly  problem  than  the  amount  of  sav- 
ings a  limitation  would  net:  and.  second, 
limitations  would  cause  .severe  hardships 
not  only  in  cotton  and  other  agricultural 
commodities  directly  involved  but  also 


for  the  textile  industiy,  in  many  allied 
industries,  and  actually  throughout  om 
economy,  ultimately  advei.sely  affectini,' 
every  consumer  in  this  count i-y. 

What  many  do  not  understand  is  that 
the  pre.sent  cotton  program  is  not  a  vol- 
untary piogiam.  To  receive  the  benefits 
of  price  supports,  mandatoiy  and  volun- 
tary diversion  payments,  cotton  produc- 
ers must  participate  by  including  all  ij 
their  production  m  the  program. 

The  unique  haidship  of  a  payment  lim- 
itation and  the  mandatoiy  features  oi 
the  cotton  pi-ogram   is  that  piodun -^ 
would  be  required  to  participate  100  \n-  - 
cent  but  not  allowed  to  benefit  100  pe:- 
cent  if  they  aie  above  .some  arbitiaiiv 
set  size.   The   unfairness  of   preventii 
large    producers    from    fully    benefiti;,, 
from  the  program  is  empha.sized  bv  tlv 
fact   that   the   progi-am    benefits— pnrp 
supports,  mandatory  and  voluntaiT  di- 
version payments — represents  a  .signifi- 
cant part  of  the  producer's  cost  of  pid. 
duction.  These  are  costs  a  producer  'i;  > 
to  incur,  regardless  of  size,  for  seed.  f(   - 
tilizer.  equipment,  chemicals,  and  lab<iV 
The  fact  that  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1965  leduced  the  loan  rate 
for  cotton  from  about  30  cents  per  pouiul 
to  about  20  cents  per  pound  has  kept  cot- 
ton competitive  in  price  and  contiibuteri 
matei-ially  in  reducing  the  surplus  Hov  - 
ever,  with  USDA  figures  indicating  tlir.t 
cost  of  production  is  about  26  to  28  cent.. 
per  pound,  it  is  obvious  that  some  intenn 
income-maintainiiig  device  is  necessai 
That  device  was  worked  out  in  the  pie.-- 
ent  legislation  in  the  form  of  price  sup- 
poi-t.  mandatory  and  voluntaiy  divei-.sit..i 
payments.    These    direct    payments    ai. 
viewed  by  the  cotton  industiy  as  tempo - 
raiT.    income-maintaining    supports     .i 
last  only  until  the  cost  of  production  crm 
be  leduced  by  lesearch.  To  limit  Uie.'-e 
payments  now.   before   the  ultimate  m 
cost  reduction  has  been  achieved,  would 
work  a  double  haidship  on  the  produce'  - 
involved. 

First,    producers    would    not    be    paid 
what  amoimts  to  an  integral  part  of  then- 
cost  of  production,  and  many  would  fac  c 
dire  financial  hardships.  Second,  produc- 
ers would  not  have  the  alternative  of  re- 
ceiving the  benefits  o:  the  program  up  to 
the  limit  of  their  payment,  and  plantiui; 
the  rest  of  their  acreage  outside  the  pro- 
gram. The  program  is  all  or  nothing.  .\s 
long  as  cotton  farmers  do  not  have  th.e 
vption  of  participating  to  a  limited  de- 
gree in  the  program,  it  is  unfair  to  say 
their  benefits  of  the  program  must  be 
limited.  It  is  basically  unfair  to  say  to  a 
producer.  "It  is  mandatoi-y  that  you  par- 
ticipate 100  percent  in  the  cotton  pro- 
gram,   but    because    you    happen    to   he 
larger  than  some  arbitraiy  size,  you  can 
not  benefit  100  percent  from  your  partic- 
ipation.' 

With  payments  limited,  with  the  loan 
rate  reduced  significantly  below  tae  c o.-t 
Of  production,  and  with  producers  de- 
pending on  the  payments  for  a  major 
part  of  their  actual  cost  of  production, 
economic  chaos  will  result  for  the  cotton 
industiy  if  a  payment  limitation  is 
imposed. 

The  probable  result  of  a  payment  lim- 
itation is  that  many  producers  will  not 
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continue  their  present  production  levels 
of  cotton.  The  consequences  of  drastic 
reductions  in  cotton  acreage  are  impor- 
tant for  all  our  economy. 

With  fewer  acres  devoted  to  cotton. 
the  already  acute  supply  situation  will 
be  worsened.  The  ultimate  result  will  be 
that  tlie  spinning  mills  will  be  forced  to 
.substitute  synthetic  fibers  for  cotton. 
Market  losses  for  cotton  will  be  hea%-y- 
These  lost  markets  may  never  be  lecov- 
ered  The  probable  situation  is  that  with 
a  weakened  cotton  industry,  spinning 
mills  would  be  dependent  on  a  few  laige 
.synthetic  fiber  ijroducers  for  their  raw 
materials.  The  con.suming  public  would 
be  faced  ultimately  with  a  smaller  .selec- 
tion of  cotton  goods  in  the  marketplace, 
and  consumers  probably  would  be  paying 
more  for  their  textiles. 

With  prices  rising,  demand  will  slack- 
en and  the  textile  centers  and  industries 
allied  to  agriculture  and  textiles,  will  feel 
the  economic  pinch. 

With  cotton  producers  no  longer  able 
to  produce  cotton  at  a  piofit  because  of 
the  payment  limitation,  millions  of  acres 
(it  .some  of  the  most  fertile  and  produc- 
tive land  in  the  United  States  will  be 
diverted  to  the  production  of  other  com- 
modities. Feed  grains,  wheat,  soybeans, 
li  lilts,  vegetables,  poultry,  and  livestock 
markets  could  be  wrecked  within  a  year's 
lime  because  of  the  repercussions  from 
tiansf erring  excellent  cotton  lands  into 
iiitemative  crops. 

The  sponsors  of  the  payment  limita- 
tion are  using  the  argument  of  'econ- 
omy" as  one  of  their  main  justifications 
tor  a  payments  limitation,  but  it  will  be 
lar  from  an  economy  move.  There  will 
L.e  no  .savings  under  a  payment  limita- 
tion when  amounts  are  totaled  represent- 
ing tne  extra  cost  to  the  Government  for 
iiurchasing  and  storing  the  surplus  com- 
modities, the  cost  of  the  economic  losses 
10  areas  and  industries  dependent  on  a 
.  table  agrictiltural  economy,  the  cost  of 
:iigher  consiuner  prices,  and  the  cost  of 
old  losses  resulting  from  greater  im- 
ports and  fewer  exports  because  of  the 
market  disruptions. 

While  the  cost  of  the  present  cotton 
program  is  admittedly  high,  the  costly 
.layment  features  are  viewed  as  an 
niierim  feature,  lasting  only  until  the 
cost  of  production  can  be  reduced.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  amounts  are  cal- 
culated for  the  total  cost  of  a  program 
.mder  a  system  of  payment  limitations, 
'.he  actual— not  the  out  of  treasury  ex- 
.lenditures- will  be  greater  than  the 
present  program,  and  they  will  be  per- 
manent costs — such  as  the  loss  of 
markets— rather  than  temporar>'  costs. 
In  return  for  the  payments,  producers 
.'.re  doing  things  which  are  desirable  and 
which  are  sound  management  practices. 
For  example,  under  the  present  cotton 
program,  a  costly  government  surplus 
lias  been  sold.  Rather  than  coiuinuing 
expenditures  for  purchase  and  storage 
of  the  surplus,  the  government  has  re- 
ceived an  income  from  the  sale  of  its 
stocks.  Now  that  these  stocks  are 
eliminated,  production  is  going  directly 
'0  consumption,  not  to  government  .stor- 
lee.  True,  some  payments  have  been 
:arge,  bat  in  return  for  these  payments, 
the  govemment  and  all   its   taxpayers 


have  received  benefits,  and  with  the  sur- 
plus now  eliminated,  diversion  costs  can 
be  at  the  minimum  in  the  future. 

No  one  favors  economy  in  government 
more  than  I  do.  But  when  we  consider 
all  the  costs  of  a  payment  limitation,  it 
is  a  cost  far  greater  than  the  amount  a 
payment  limitation  would  save— a  cost 
far  greater  than  we  can  afford.  Mr. 
President.  I  urge  that  the  payment  limi- 
tation amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  raises  a  basic,  fundamental 
question  with  reference  to  the  entire 
price-support  program,  and  it  is  an  in- 
triguing and  fascinating  principle  of  the 
entire  price-support  .system.  I  think  these 
liayments  could  be  better  described  as 
being,  not  payments  to  the  individual, 
not  payments  to  a  corpwration.  if  it  hap- 
liens  to  be  a  corporation ;  these  payments 
are  payments  for  the  system.  The  sub- 
sidy payments  are  paid  for  the  system. 

What  is  this  system?  The  farm  pro- 
gram has  been  worked  out  over  a  period 
of  30-odd  years,  and  has  been,  by  experi- 
ment, both  from  the  farmer's  standpoint 
and  from  the  taxpayer's  standpoint,  im- 
proved and  enlarged  into  a  workable  .sys- 
tem that  always  provides  us  with  needed 
food  and  fiber. 

To  my  mind.  I  could  not  give  a  better 
Illustration  than  an  experience  I  had 
some  10  yeais  ago.  I  spent  18  days  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  in  Russia.  I  .saw 
teeming  millions  of  people  in  Russia 
working  hard  and  industriously,  produc- 
ing the  very  best  they  could,  but  their 
stores  were  scanty,  their  goods  were 
scarce.  With  all  respect  to  those  people 
and  their  nation.  I  saw  them  standing  in 
line.  It  is  tine  that  they  are  improving 
their  economy,  but  at  that  time  they  were 
standing  in  line  two  blocks  or  more  long 
in  Moscow,  trying  to  buy  ordinary  pieces 
of  cotton  goods  in  the  stores.  I  saw  them 
standing  in  line  in  other  places,  waiting 
for  other  goods  or  products. 

The  reason  for  it  was  that  the  supplies 
had  run  out.  Tlie  people  who  had  not 
gotten  to  the  counters  were  unable  to  get 
the  goods. 

When  I  returned  to  this  country.  I 
went  purposely  to  a  large  grocery  store 
in  the  city.  It  was  bursting  to  the  seams 
with  a  great  variety  of  fresh  vegetables 
and  fresh  fimits  and  all  kinds  of  canned 
goods.  Every  conceivable  kind  of  food 
in  the  world  was  there — baby  food,  in- 
fant food,  invalid  food,  everything. 
There  were  120  different  kinds  of  cheese, 
for  instance.  That  was  one  item  I 
counted.  People  were  buying  right  and 
left.  The  rush  hour  was  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  never  been 
prouder  to  be  an  American  than  the 
time  when  I  saw  that  striking  contrast. 
I  have  never  been  prouder  to  think  of 
the  way  v.e  have  worked  out  an  economy 
that  supplies  continuously,  every  day  of 
the  .vear.  all  over  the  Nation,  this  un- 
limited supply  of  the  finest  kind  of  food 
products.  That  experience  could  be  re- 
produced atjain  and  again  in  stores  where 
they  sell  finished  products  of  fibers  and 
goods. 
So  we  are  paying  subsidies,  and  some 


of  them  are  very  large,  but  that  is  the 
price  we  have  to  pay  for  the  system. 

If  we  move  in  and  .strike  down  one  of 
the  arches  upon  which  this  system  stands, 
that  IS  the  beginning  of  the  wrecking  of 
this  program.  I  .speak  from  personal 
knowledge,  not  from  participation  in 
these  programs,  but  from  personal 
knowledge  of  the  way  the  system  works. 
So  we  have  not  only  this  needed  food 
and  fiber,  but  we  have  this  balanced  pro- 
duction, year  in  and  year  out.  an  assured 
production  first,  and  then  a  balanced 
production  later,  which  gives  us  this 
even,  .smooth,  balanced  economy. 

Certainly  it  costs  money,  but  if  it  were 
not  for  the  program  that  gives  us  this 
assurance,  we  would  be  out  of  certain 
kinds  of  food  needed  by  children  and 
others,  and  we  would  have  an  oversup- 
ply  of  other  foods,  the  prices  for  which 
would  be  minous  to  the  producer. 

So  the  cost  is  worth  something  to 
every  person  in  America,  but  it  is  of 
particular  value  to  the  consumer  to  have 
within  his  reach,  within  his  block,  al- 
most, throughout  this  great  land,  tliis 
unlimited  supply  of  food  at  relatively 
low  prices.  I  .say  that  with  emphasis, 
althougii  the  price  is  going  up  .somewhat, 
and  going  up  too  fast  lor  me.  At  the 
same  time,  the  food  is  there,  and  it  is 
within  the  reaching  distance  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  iJeople. 

So  anyone  who  feels  he  must  vote 
for  the  consumer  can  cast,  in  my  opin- 
ion, a  sound,  honest  vote  for  the  con- 
.sumer  by  voting  to  maintain  this  whole 
system.  If  we  buy  a  part  of  it,  we  have 
to  buy  all  of  it.  If  we  affect  a  feature 
of  it.  it  will  affect  the  payments  and 
make  the  system  unbalanced  in  time,  as 
certain  as  night  follows  day. 

I  have  seen  something  else  happen, 
too.  I  know  what  it  is  to  have  labor  op- 
erate the  farm  and  what  it  is  to  have 
that  labor  leave.  I  know  what  it  is  to 
see  too  many  of  them  converge  on  the 
towns  and  cities.  I  do  not  know  that 
half  so  well  as  do  the  people  who  are 
living  in  cities,  and  we  have  .seen  that 
situation  right  here  in  this  city. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  that  is 
better  insurance  for  the  American  peo- 
ple against  some  of  the  frightful  things 
that  we  can  foresee  in  the  future,  and 
that  we  feel  will  happen,  than  to  keep 
this  thing  spread  out  as  much  as  we  can 
all  over  the  Nation,  and  have  a  balanced, 
regular,  consistent,  uniform  farm  pro- 
gram. Otherwise,  even  more  people  will 
congregate  in  the  cities,  where  there  is 
not  enough  to  do.  and  right  there  is 
where  the  breeding  ground  starts  for 
tioubles  of  the  most  serious  kind. 

So  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am 
v.illing  to  rest  the  case  with  the  state- 
ment I  made  at  the  openmg  of  my  re- 
marks, that  it  is  the  system  and  not  the 
individual  to  which  we  are  making  these 
payments,  and  that  is  neces.sary  to  have 
an  across-the-board  application  in  order 
to  have  a  system  that  will  work. 

I  yield  back  such  time  as  I  may  have 
remaining. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  S'^nator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 
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Mr.  President.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  for  having  spe- 
cifically excluded  the  sugar  program 
from  the  scope  of  his  aflnendment  That 
Is  only  fair,  because  in  that  deficit  pro- 
gram, the  effort  Is  to  continue  to  supply 
about  60  percent  of  our  domestic  sugar 
needs,  so  that  if  our  offslaoie  supplies  are 
cut  off,  we  would  still  b6  able  to  live. 

Mr.  President,  that  pifogram  is  prov- 
ing successful.  It  is  making  sugar  avail- 
able  at   a   reasonable   ahd   a   relatively 
stable  price.  It  has  not  c^st  our  Govern- 
ment anything,  because  ftut  of  the  proc- 
essing tax,  large  sums  are  turned  into 
the  general  revenue  eacHJ  year  and.  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  progratn  is  so  designed 
that  it  gives  much  greateir  support  to  the 
small  than  it  does  to  the 'large  producer. 
In  order  that  this  fact  may  be  clearly 
shown.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  section  304  of  the 
Sugar  Act.  subsections  la).  (b»,and  (c). 
There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
of  the  statute  requested  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Computation  op  Patmeni!s  and  Persons 

Eligible    por    PatIIhents 
Sec.  304.   (a)   The  amounlj  of  the  base  rate 
of  payment  shall   be  80  ceits   per  hundred 
pounds  of  sugar  or  liquid  iigar,  raw  value 
(7  U.S.C.  H34(a).) 

(b)  All  payments  shall  b#  calculated  with 
respect  to  a  farm  which,  foji  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  shall  be  a  farmlnij  unit  as  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  regulations  issued 
by  the  Secretary,  and  In  making  such  deter- 
minations, the  Secretary  shaJl  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  use  of  common  work  stock, 
equipment,  labor,  managenjient.  and  other 
pertinent  factors.  (7  U.S.C.  Il34(bi.) 

(C)  The  total  payment  w<th  respect  to  a 
farm  shall  be  the  product  rtf  the  base  rate 
specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
multlpUed  by  the  amount  of  lugar  and  liquid 
sugar,  raw  value,  with  respect  to  which  pay- 
ment Is  to  be  made,  except  that  reduction 
shall  be  made  from  such  toltal  payment  In 
accordance  with  the  following  scale  of  reduc- 
tions :  " 

That  portion  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  and 

liquid   sugar   which   is   included   within    the 

following  Intervals  of  short  lions,  raw  value 

Reduction  in  the  basic  rate  pf  payment  per 

hundredweight  of  sucl/^  portion 

350  to  700 

700  to  1,000 

1,000  to  1,500 

1.500  to  3.000 

3,000  to  6.000 

6,000  to  12.000 

12,000  to  30.000 

More  than  30,000 
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ordered  to  be  printed  in  che  Record,  as 
follows : 


$0.05 

.  10 

.20 

.25 

.275 

.30 

.325 

.50 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  I  think 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware shQuld  also  have  eicluded  wool. 
I  know  if  his  proposal  is  enacted  the 
wool-producing  industry  will  be  badly 
hurt.  That  is  the  only  other  deficit  crop 
of  which  we  are  trying  to  eicourage  pro- 
duction. T 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  what 
has  been  furnished  to  me  today  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  |n  response  to 
a  hurried  call  as  a  list  of  tbe  six  largest 
wool  producers,  and  the  amount  of  the 
payment  made  to  each,  in  the  States  of 
Utah,  Colorado.  California,  Wyoming 
and  Texas. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 


Desert  Livestock  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City 

Utah $96,285 

Echeverria,  Don,  Boulder  City.  Colo..     93,  986 

Bldart   Bros.    Bakersfleld,    Calif 87.728 

Rochelle     Livestock     Co.,     Rawlins, 

Wyo. 82.474 

Mortons  Inc..  Bayles,  Wyo 80,227 

Silver      Lake      Ranches,     Del     Rio. 

Tex     _   110.369 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  with 
reference  to  the  program  now  before  us, 
as  everyone  knows,  there  are  many  de- 
tails of  the  price  support  system  which 
I  do  not  agree,  but  I  have  tried  always 
to  help  keep  it  a  reasonable  system,  an 
effective  system,  and  a  fair  system.  The 
pending  amendment  strikes  at  the  fair- 
ness and  the  effectiveness  of  the  whole 
structure. 

EPFECTS    OF    FARM     PROGRAM     PAYMENT 
LIMITATIONS 

The  damage  to  practically  all  of 
American  agriculture  from  this  proposed 
limitation  on  farm  program  payments 
would  be  far  broader  and  deeper  than 
appears  on  the  surface.  The  three  larg- 
est commodities — wheat,  feed  grains, 
and  cotton— would  be  most  immediately 
and  directly  affected,  but  the  injury 
would  spread  quickly  to  other  segments 
of  agriculture,  including  particularly 
livestock. 

The  basic  purpose  of  our  farm  pro- 
grams is  to  assure  adequate,  but  not  ex- 
cessive, supplies  of  agricultural  products 
at  prices  fair  to  both  producers  and  con- 
sumers. 

The  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs 
are  both  voluntary.  Farmers  are  free  to 
participate  or  not  to  participate  in  them. 
If  a  farmer  does  participate  he  takes  out 
of  production  that  part  of  his  allotted 
acreage  of  the  crop  in  question  which 
is  necessary  to  meet  the  national  pro- 
duction goals  for  wheat  or  a  particular 
feed  grain  crop  and  receives  a  rental  pay- 
ment for  the  land  he  idles.  Also  he  is  as- 
sured of  a  price  support  on  the  crop  he 
does  produce  on  his  reduced  acreage.  If 
a  farmer  elects  not  to  participate  in  the 
program,  he,  of  course,  receives  no  pay- 
ment or  price  support,   but   is   free  to 
plant  not  only  all  of  his  allotted  acreage 
of  the  crop  but  any  additional  acreage 
as  well,  and  great  amounts  of  acreage 
are  coming  out  of  the  conservation  re- 
serve program  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

If  limitations  should  be  applied,  many 
of  those  farmers  who  are  denied  pay- 
ments under  the  program  by  the  limi- 
tation, would  be  forced  to  withdraw  from 
the  program  and  plan  all  acreage  pos- 
sible in  order  to  make  up  their  loss  of 
payments  through  increased  production. 
The  cotton  program  is  not  voluntaiT. 
but  mandatory.   If   limitations  are  im- 
posed,   affected    cotton    farmers   cannot 
withdraw  from  the  program  and  plant 
cotton  in  excess  of  their  allotted  acreage 
without  paying  a  penalty  approximately 
equal  to  the   price  support  for  cotton. 
Neither  can  they  survive  financially  un- 
der the  cotton  program  if  they  are  denied 
its  benefits.  Their  only  alternative  would 
be  to  plant  cotton  only  on  those  acres 
not  penalized  by  the  limitation  and  con- 
vert all  of  their  additional  cotton  acre- 
age to  other  crops. 
And  what  would  these  "other"  crops 


be  that  would  be  produced  on  the  acre- 
age, driven  out  of  the  wheat,  feed  grams 
and  cotton  programs  by  payment  limi- 
tations? 

Most  farmers  forced  out  of  the  whcit 
or  feed  grains  programs  would  prob- 
ably plant  all  of  their  cropland  aci-'- 
age  to  wheat  or  to  feed  grains.  Cotton 
farmers  similarly  affected  would  aKo 
turn  to  wheat  and  feed  grains— includ- 
ing soybeans — in  most  areas.  In  t In- 
most highly  productive  cotton  sectioi;s 
of  the  irrigated  west  and  the  delta  are..- 
however,  much  of  the  converted  cotton 
acreage  would  go  into  fruit  and  vet' 
table  production. 

In  summary,  the  net  effect  of  limit..- 
tions  would  be  about  as  follows: 

First.  Wheat  production  would  be  in- 
creased substantially,  thereby  defeat ii: 
one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  Gover;;- 
ments  wheat  program  of  balancin  ■ 
wheat  supplies  with  demand. 

Second.  Feed  grain  production  would 
be  increased  greatly.  In  my  opinion  tli. , 
would  be  the  most  serious  consequeiur 
of  limitations.  The  program  to  stabili/.' 
feed  grain  prices  and  supplies  would  be 
largely  destroyed.  Excessive  supplies  and 
low  prices  of  feed  grains  would  result  n 
overfeeding  in  the  livestock  industi- 
with  serious  damage  to  that  industn  . 
programs  which  are  just  beginninK  tn 
be  effective  in  stabilizing  production  and 
prices. 

Third.  The  whole  raw  cotton  industi  • 
would  be  hit  the  most  direct  and  di,- 
astrous  blow  of  any  major  .segment  nr 
agriculture.  A  $25,000  limitation  would 
force  out  of  production  overnight  a  sub- 
stantial  portion  of  the  normal  cotton 
crop.  This  would  seriously  injure  and  in 
many    cases   bank  inapt   our   largest   and 
most    efficient    cotton    producers.    The 
handlers  and  processors  serving  the  cot 
ton   industry    in    the   areas   principallv 
affected  would  suffer  the  same  fate.  The 
towns  in  these  areas,  and  their  total  busi- 
ness,   would    be    terribly    harmed.    Tlie 
whole  future  of  cotton— which  depend 
completely   upon   reducing   the   cost     m 
producing   cotton   so   that   Govemmei;: 
subsidies  can  be  s^radually  reduced  an 
eliminated — would  be  .shattered. 

Fourth.  Fruit  and  vegetable  market  . 
would  suffer  additional  disruption,  as  ihe 
production  of  the  acres  idled  by  limita- 
tions created  new  competitive  difficultie,'- 
Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  say  that 
this  amendment  would  make  the  whole 
program  impractical,  unfair,  and  ineffec- 
tive, and  I  urge  that  it  be  rejected 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      Wlio 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
12  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 
Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  although  the 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  and  the 
senior    Senator    from    Marj'land    have 
modified  their  amendment  so  as  to  ex- 
clude  from   the   S25.000   limitation   the 
compliance  payments  to  sugar  producers. 
I  still  strongly  oppose  their  amendment. 
To  propose  such  a  limit— particularly 
without   providing   any   substitute   pro- 
gram  for   the   protection   of   America.s 
farm  industry— would  seriously  disrupt 
Americas  basic  farm  programs,  which 
have  served  our  people  vei-y  well. 

I  know— and  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate  know— that   should    the    Williams- 
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Brewster  amendment  be  adopted,  a  limi- 
tation on  sugar  compliance  payments 
would  surely  follow,  as  night  follows  day. 
In  fact,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  just  said,  with  very  much 
candor,  that  his  next  amendment,  if  the 
present  amendment  carries,  would  be  to 
limit  the  payments  on  sugar. 

The  Senator  is  exempting  sugar  at  this 
time.  He  has  frankly  told  us  that  it  is  be- 
cause he  expects  to  gamer  a  few  more 
votes  for  the  pending  amendment  by 
exempting  sugar  from  the  amendment. 
Because  of  what  has  been  said  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
.v.iie  about  his  next  amendment  to  cur- 
tail sugar  compliance  payments,  I  shall 
di.scuss  at  this  time  what  the  impact  of 
^uch  a  limitation  would  be  on  the  sugar 
industry  in  my  native  State  of  Hawaii. 

I  can  state  the  consequences  ver>' 
.simply:  Such  an  amendment  applied  to 
suaar  would  destroy  the  sugar  industry 
In  Hawaii,  and  sugar  is  our  leading  farm 
nop.  It  would  destroy  the  jobs  of  12,000 
workers  in  Hawaii.  This  in  turn  would 
de.il  a  staggering  blow  to  Hawaii's  econ- 
omv.  which  is  t>ased  heavily  on  the  .sugar 
industry.  Sugar  yields  more  than  $190 
million  a  year  in  income  to  the  economy 
of  our  islands. 

't  provides  full-time  jobs  for  .some 
12.000  workers  and  pays  them  over  $69 
million  in  wages.  Hawaii's  sugarworkers 
an-  the  highest  paid  agricultural  workers 
In  the  world.  They  average,  with  fringe 
be:iefits,  $26  a  day.  That  is,  a  laborer 
vf.rking  on  sugar  plantations  averages. 
',v:th  fringe  benefits.  $26  a  day. 

•lawaii's  sugar  producers  comply  with 
all  the  requirements  of  the  Sugar  Act  in 
Older  to  qualify  for  compliance  pay- 
ments. In  other  words.  Hawaii's  sugar 
producers  comply  with  production  re- 
.stiictlons.  pay  "fair"  wages  to  workers, 
do  not  employ  child  labor,  and  if  they 
are  processors  too.  they  pay  "fair"  prices 
for  sugarcane.  In  so  doing.  Hawaii's 
siu'ar  producers  earn  entitlement  to  pay- 
ments out  of  a  fund  consisting  of  Fed- 
eral excise  taxes  collected  by  the  Treas- 
ur.-  on  all  sugar,  foreign  and  domestic. 
p:  ocessed  in  the  United  States. 

The  purjxjse  of  the  sugar  excise  tax  is 
to  provide  funds  to  pay  U.S.  sugar  pro- 
ducers or  processors  for  maintaining 
trood  working  conditions,  promoting 
orderly  development  of  the  sugar  in- 
dustry, and  stabilizing  the  price  of  sugar 
for  our  domestic  consumers.  Compliance 
payments,  therefore,  are  not  a  subsidy. 
However,  compliance  payments  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  U.S.  sugar  program 
designed  to  assure  American  consumers 
ample  supplies  of  this  essential  staple 
at  modest  prices.  If  an  amendment  is 
approved  to  limit  compliance  payments 
to  525,000.  the  sugar  industry  in  Hawaii 
rould  not  survive.  Hawaii  would  suffer 
tremendous  disruption  of  her  economy 
and  of  her  economic  growth. 

Loss  of  Hawaii's  sugar  industry  would 
:'.ot  only  inflict  great  damage  on  my 
•State,  but  it  would  also  have  very  adverse 
(  onsequences  on  the  entire  domestic  pro- 
ouction  of  sugar.  For  Hawaii  produces 
about  one-sixth  of  all  U.S.  sugar  produc- 
■:on.  That  includes  beet  and  cane  sugar. 
Compliance  payments  are.  therefore,  not 
•niy  crucial  to  Hawaii,  but  also  vital  to 


the  stability  of  the  U.S.  domestic  sugar 
ijidustry. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these 
payments  are  made  on  a  sliding  scale; 
the  lower  the  production,  the  higher  the 
compliance  payment  per  ton  of  sugar. 
In  this  way,  small  producers  receive  more 
per  ton  in  compliance  payments  than 
large  producers. 

Only  those  growers  who  produce  350 
tons  of  sugar  or  less  are  entitled  to  the 
maximum  authorized  compliance  pay- 
ment of  $16  a  ton— or  80  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight. Large   growers  receive   less 


farms,  many  of  the  total  payments  are 
necessarily  large. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  however,  that 
in  every  year  since  the  inception  of  the 
Sugar  Act,  the  excise  tax  paid  on  sugar 
produced  in  Hawaii  has  substantially  ex- 
ceeded the  compliance  payments  to  our 
sugar  companies.  In  1965,  the  latest  year 
for  which  I  have  figures  available,  the 
U.S.  Treasury  collected  $11,607,060  in 
taxes  on  Hawaiian  sugar,  and  paid  back 
a  total  of  $10,760,112  in  compliance  pay- 
ments to  Hawaiian  sugar  companies. 
Thus,  in  1965  as  in  past  years.  Hawaii 


per  ton,  with  the  largest  paid  87  a  ton.      ypaid  more  in  taxes  than  it  received  in 
The  largest  payment  made  to  Hawaiiif    compliance  payments.  Clearly,  there  is  no 


■sugar  producers  in  1965  was  $8.83  per 
ton.  whereas  compliance  payments  to 
producers  in  other  domestic  areas  went 
as  high  as  the  maximum  of  $16  a  ton. 

Total  compliance  payments  to  Hawai- 
ian companies  ranged  fi-om  a  low  of 
$54,600  to  a  high  of  $1,177,000.  with  the 
majority  of  companies  receiving  over 
$200,000.  These  large  payments  are  ne- 
cessitated by  the  special  nature  of  sugar 
cane  production.  Unlike  many  other  agri- 
cultural commodities,  sugar  cane  needs 
\-ast  acreages  in  order  to  attain  high 
efficiency.  Hawaii  sugar  producers  must 
plant  enormous  acreage  before  they  can 
produce  a  high  output  of  cane  and 
achieve  the  efficiency  of  labor  that  will 
make  Hawaii's  sugar  competitive  in  the 
marketplace. 

There  are  about  237.000  acres  devoted 
to  cane,  and  at  least  one-half  of  this 
acreage  must  be  irrigated.  Because  of 
Hawaii's  mountainous  terrain,  expansion 
of  acreage  is  limited  and  costly.  Sugar 
producers  have  spent  large  sums  of  their 
own  money — none  Federal — to  develop 
and  operate  wells,  reservoirs,  ditches, 
and  tunnels  of  the  elaborate  irrigation 
systems  now  in  use.  Hawaii's  sugar  in- 
dustry also  spends  more  than  S2"2  mil- 
lion annually  on  sugar  research — an  ac- 
tivity financed  by  the  producers  since 
1895.  We  have  had  a  sugar  research  pro- 
gram for  more  than  70  years.  As  a  result 
of  the  Hawaii  sugar  industi-y's  own  ef- 
forts. Hawaii  has  one  of  the  highest 
sugar  yields  per  acre  of  any  area  of  the 
world. 

Efficiency  per  acre  is  a  ■must"  for 
Hawaii's  sugar  producers,  considering 
the  cost  of  modern  equipment,  the  cost 
of  its  skilled  labor,  and  the  great  dis- 
tance of  Hawaii  from  mainland  markets. 
Hawaii's  closest  market  for  sugar  is  San 
Francisco,  some  2,400  miles  away.  Most 
of  the  Hawaiian  sugar  is  refined  at 
Crockett,  near  San  Francisco,  and  is 
marketed  in  26  Western  and  Midwest- 
ern States,  including  Alaska. 

These  are  some  of  the  compelling  rea- 
sons for  development  and  operation  of 
large  fanning  units  in  Hawaii.  There  are 
25  large  sugar  plantations  which  produce 
some  93  percent  of  Hawaii's  sugar.  The 
other  7  percent  is  produced  by  750  small 
independent  growers.  The  small  produc- 
ers receive  higher  compliance  payments 
per  ton  than  the  large  producers.  That 
is,  S60  per  ton  as  compared  to  S8.83  for 
the  large  producers.  Since  compliance 
payments  are  based  on  total  farm  pro- 
duction and  most  Hawaiian  sugar  is  pro- 
duced on  the  large  plantation  company 


net  drain  on   the  U.S.  Trea.sury. 

In  fact,  sugar  is  the  only  commodity 
that  is  completely  self -financing  through 
the  imposition  of  a  tax  that  more  than 
covers  the  cost  of  agricultural  payments 
to  producers.  During  the  life  of  the  Sugar 
Act,  the  Treasury  has  collected  over 
$500  million — more  than  one-half  a  bil- 
lion dollars — more  in  sugar  excise  taxes 
than  it  paid  out  in  compliance  payments 
to  U.S.  sugar  producers.  This  program 
has  operated  at  a  profit  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. 

Over  the  period  of  the  last  10  years, 
a  majority  of  the  sugar  producers  in 
Hawaii  would  have  operated  at  a  net  loss 
if  there  were  no  compliance  payments. 
In  fact,  many  of  our  companies  were  in 
the  red  even  with  these  payments.  No  in- 
dustry can  survive  if  it  Is  consistently 
in  the  red.  Any  lowering  of  the  celling  on 
compliance  payments  would  sound  the 
death  knell  for  Hawaii's  sugar  industry. 
It  would  be  an  economic  disaster  for  my 
State,  which  is  the  largest  sugar  produc- 
ing State.  There  are  no  important  al- 
ternative agricultural  uses  lor  the  land 
now  used  for  sugar  cane. 

Hawaii's  sugar  industry'  faces  large 
new  costs  over  the  next  few  years  as  it 
cooperates  in  the  nationwide  drive 
against  water  pollution.  It  has  agreed  to 
prevent  dimiplng  of  bagasse  into  streams 
and  ocean,  a  process  that  will  require 
substantial  expenditures.  The  sugar  in- 
dustry also  faces  unknown,  but  undoubt- 
edly large,  expenditures  in  complying 
with  Hawaii's  water  quality  standards 
on  turbidity  and  thermal  pollution.  Such 
added  costs  will  put  an  extra  financial 
drain  on  Hawaii's  sugar  producers. 

To  summarize,  the  sugar  Industry  in 
Hawaii  provides  year-round  employment 
for  some  12,000  people.  It  pays  over  $69,- 
000,000  in  wages.  Sugar  workers  in  Ha- 
waii are  the  highest  paid  agricultural 
workers  in  the  world — over  S26  per  day. 
Sugar  represents  a  private  Investment 
of  $200,000,000.  with  12.500  Individual 
.stockholders,  of  whom  more  than  two- 
thirds  live  in  Hawaii. 

Tlie  Williams-Brewster  amendment.  If 
extended  to  sugar,  would  destroy  these 
jobs  and  this  investment.  It  woiild  deal 
a  death  blow  to  our  sugar  Industry  and 
plunge  the  economy  of  Hawaii  Into  a 
tailspin  from  which  it  would  be  very 
dlflBcult  to  recover. 

Hawaii's  sugar  industry  has  been  a 
world  leader  in  sugar  technology  and 
mechanization.  It  has  served  our  Nation 
well  in  war  and  in  peace,  providing  sugar 
so  basic  to  human  needs. 

I  have  emphasized  the  adverse  effect 
of  a  $25,000  limitation  on  the  sugar  in- 
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dustry  in  my  State,  kut  the  limitation 
would  also  place  the  pugar  industi-y  in 
other  domestic  areas  ift  serious  jeopardy. 
I  remind  my  colleagues  that  the  sugar 
program  has  been  in  efect  for  more  than 
30  years.  Congress  hat  reexamined  and 
extended  the  basic  legislation  some  12 
times  over  this  30-ye»r  period.  Yet  the 
program  has  remained  substantially  un- 
changed. This  is  pro0f  of  how  well  it 
has  worked. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  American 
consumer,  the  sugar  Program  has  cer- 
tainly worked  well.  American  consum- 
ers today  pay  less  fori  their  sugar  than 
consumers  in  practicaUlly  all  of  the  de- 
veloped nations  of  the  world  and  less 
than  is  paid  in  some  ai  the  undeveloped 
countries  of  Africa  an*  Asia.  The  retail 
price  of  sugar  has  gon*  up  less  in  recent 
years  in  this  country  than  the  price  of 
most  other  staples  on  ihe  grocery  shelf. 
And.  remember,  the  Sugar  program  is 
self-financing,  even  returning  a  "profit." 
so  to  speak,  of  over  $50()  million  so  far  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Mr.  ■  President,  I  haie  discussed  only 
the  sugar  program  Ijecause  sugar  is 
the  only  commodity  in  Hawaii  that  could 
be  affected  by  a  limitlation  such  as  is 
proposed  in  the  pendini  Williams-Brew- 
ster amendment  for  qlher  fann  crops. 
I  am  equally  oppased  tp  the  application 
of  this  limitation  to  jjjiy  of  the  other 
farm  commodities. 

To  propose  such  a  1 
without  providing   anj 
gram — would  seriously 
basic  farm  commodity 

have  served  our  people  ;     

I  understand  a  $10,010  limitation  was 
offered  in  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com 
mittee  during  the  committee's  consid- 
eration of  the  pending  I  farm  bill.  I  also 
understand  the  amendn|ent  was  rejected 
by  the  committee. 

I  am  totally  opposed  to  this  amend- 
ment, which  establlshei  a  $25,000  limi- 
tation. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  voting  against  the  Wfllliams-Brewster 
amendment. 

The     PRESIDNNG     © 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yi^ld  15  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  SenatQ|r  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  IMr.  President.  I 
desire,  first,  to  thank  che  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  the 
great  study  he  has  given  this  act.  for  the 
more  than  30  years  of  5  udy  he  has  u:iv- 
eu  to  agricultural  acts  q  )nsidered  by  the 
Senate.  i 

While  my  State  is  not  the  largest  State 
in  gross  annual  agricultural  income,  it  is 
the  largest  State  in  the  humber  of  farm 
families  who  earn  their  living  from  the 
soil.  We  have  more  than  300.000  family 
farm  operations  in  Te|as — more 
any  other  State. 

I  believe  that  one  iteqi  ^  „. ^ 

as  we  begin  this  discussjjn  is  that  of  the 
3  million  farm  operations  in  America, 
over  2  million  have  no  hired  hands.  Over 
2  million  do  this  work  ^lemselves,  with 
their  families.  They  are 
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States.  It  applies  to  a  farm  that  has  as 
many  as  7  hired  hands  on  it  for  one  quar- 
ter of  the  year.  What  we  are  talking 
about  is  not  the  mere  1.6  percent  of  farms 
covered  under  the  minimum  wage  law, 
but  all  the  farmers  since  labor  costs  af- 
fect the  price  of  farm  products.  Likewise 
without  stable  prices,  the  2  million 
who  live  on  the  farms  without  enough 
money  to  hire  one  farmhand  would  be 
forced  off  the  land. 

Periodically,  the  opponents  of  our  na- 
tional farm  policy  raise  a  furor  with  pro- 
posals to  limit  the  amount  which  the 
Government  may  pay  a  producer  of  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

The  hue  and  cry  generally  comes  from 
two  quarters.  One  regards  any  agricul- 
tural payments  as  little  better  than  dole 
and  would  like  to  see  them  stopped  com- 
pletely. The  other  regards  itself  as  the 
friend  of  the  small  farmer,  and  believes 
that  a  Imiit  on  payments  will  benefit  the 
.small  family  farm.  The  second  group 
fails  to  realize  that  the  small  farmer  is 
particularly  vulnerable  to  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  agricultural  market,  from 
which  the  pre.sent  program  protects  him. 
Now  the  cry  is  also  coming  from  a 
third  sector.  Spokesmen  of  the  poor  peo- 
ple attack  the  farm  program  as  though 
it  were  the  object  that  is  responsible  for 
the  injustices,  both  real  and  imaginary, 
dealt  to  the  poor. 

Likewise,  the  latter  group  fail  to  real- 
ize the  many  benefits  which  accrue  to 
the  poor  as  a  direct  result  of  our  sound 
farm  program — that  is.  adequate  food 
supply,  at  more  reasonable  prices,  and 
jobs  for  farmworkers. 

Some  of  its  critics  would  like  to  abolish 
the  present  price-support  program.  Lim- 
itation of  payments  would  be  a  singular 
success  for  those  who  desire  to  abolish 
this  pn)gram,  because  it  would  mean  the 
end  of  the  voluntary  system  of  farm 
production  control.  The  commodity  pay- 
ments program  is  designed  to  balance 
the  amount  which  our  agriculture  indus- 
try can  produce  against  the  amount 
which  the  coimtrj'  can  use  for  domestic 
consumption  and  export.  Almost  alone 
in  the  world,  our  resources  and  technol- 
ogy together  are  expanding  our  ability 
to  produce  agricultural  commodities  far 
in  excess  of  our  capacity  to  consume 
them.  Let  me  repeat.  Mr.  President:  Al- 
most alone  in  this  world  are  we  in  that 
lavorable  position. 

The  agricultural  program  attempts, 
with  remarkable  success,  to  correlate 
production  and  consumption  in  order  to 
provide  a  plentiful  supply  of  food,  while 
protecting  us  from  a  glut  of  produce. 

The  commodity  payments  system  is 
integral  and  indispensible  to  the  farm 
program.  Without  the  payments,  agricul- 
tural programs  would  undoubtedly  cost 
more,  since  we  would  have  to  deal  with 
the  market  after  it  had  been  bloated  by 
overproduction.  Commodity  payments, 
by  contrast,  prevent  this  type  of  disrup- 
tion from  even  developing.  I  believe.  Mr. 
President,  that  this  situation  is  a  tribute 
to  the  work  not  only  of  the  Deparisnent 
of  Agriculture  but  also  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestrj-. 
with  its  long  continued  attention  to  this 
problem,  and  led  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

In  this  bill  we  have  wrapped  up  the  ac- 


cumulated experience  of  decades  of  hard 
work.  Who  in  this  body  works  harder  and 
longer  hours  in  a  hearing  than  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana?  Who  stays  and 
listens  to  every  witness  more  patiently? 
I  say  no  one,  with  all  due  respect  to  iny 
colleagues  in  any  committee  on  whicli  I 
serve.  So  we  have  here  the  benefit  of 
decades  of  experience  with  this  problem 
These  payments  are  not  welfare:  they 
are  far  from  being  something  for  notii- 
ing.  All  payments  are  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  farmers  contribution,  and  repre- 
sent a  compensation  to  him  for  giving  up 
the  income  which  he  could  have  earned 
by  putting  his  land  into  production.  7he 
urban  dweller  gets  the  benefit  of  1  w, 
stable  food  prices,  and  all  farmers,  large 
and  small,  are  able  to  plan  from  year  to 
year  with  some  degree  of  assurance  about 
the  market. 

To  limit  the  commodity  payments  by 
applying  a  ceiling,  and  thereby  making  u 
impossible  to  compensate  large  farmer.'; 
for  taking  land  out  of  production,  would 
essentially   void   the  entire  agricultuial 
program.  The  Congress  must  realize  tl.at 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  agricul- 
tural productive  capacity  of  this  count n- 
is  concentrated  in  relatively  large  farin.v 
and  any  program  which  ignores  th  m 
will  be  unable  substantially  to  affect    iic 
production  of  agricultural  commodities 
Moreover,  this  is  hardly  a  haphazaid 
program.  Payments  are  specifically  tail- 
ored to  each  commodity  situation,  and 
they   represent   a   partial   compensation 
for  a  production  adjustment  in  the  r.a- 
tional  interest.  There  are.  in  fact,  two 
distinct  kinds  of  payments,  one  directed 
primarily  at  the  diversion  of  cropland: 
the   other   focussed   on   soil    and    water 
conservation.    Diversion    payments    are 
designed  to  meet  the  main  problem  ot 
balancing    the    production    and    use   of 
commodities.  Through  the  acreage  diver- 
sion program  and  the  cropland  adju.^t- 
ment  program,  payments  are  made  to  di- 
vert  acreage   from   wheat,   cotton,   and 
feed  grains,  in  order  to  keep  the  market 
for  these  commodities  steady  and  rea- 
sonably predictable.  These  support  pay- 
ments are  in  no  sense  gifts.  They  off.^et 
expected  returns  which  the  farmer  has 
yiven  up  in  the  national  interest. 

Other  commodity  payments  are  ad- 
Justed  according  to  the  market  situation 
of  the  particular  commodity  produced. 
Payments  to  wool  and  mohair  produces, 
for  example,  are  given  as  incentives  to 
increased  production.  In  the  case  of 
sugar,  the  amount  paid  to  producers  to 
regulate  production  is  more  than  re- 
trieved from  Federal  taxes  on  sugar  and 
related  products. 

The  conservation  payments  program  is 
designed  to  deal  with  future  rather  than 
with  present  production.  Certain  steps  to 
conserve  soil  and  water  can  only  be  taken 
by  the  Individual  farmer,  but  the  effects 
of  his  actions,  in  preventing  soil  erosion, 
for  instance,  can  be  of  benefit  to  the  en- 
tire commimity. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  speak  only 
of  the  State  where  the  water  falls  and 
the  .soil  erodes;  but  of  the  entire  couife 
taken  by  the  flow  of  water  all  the  way 
to  the  sea. 

Payments  are  accordingly  made  to 
farmers  as  a  way  of  sharing  the  cost  -: 
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needed  conservation  practices.  As  .such, 
they  represent  a  benefit  derived  by  the 
total  economy  from  conservation.  By  pro- 
viding incentives  and  compensations  to 
the  individual  farmer  for  going  out  of 
his  way  in  the  cau.se  of  conserving  our 
vital  resources,  the  payments  serve  as 
a  stabilizing  mechanism  in  the  national 
interest.  It  would  be  both  fatuous  and 
petulent  to  refuse  to  help  stop  soil  ero- 
sion, merely  because  it  threatened  a 
laree  farmer  rather  than  a  .small  one. 

Mr.  President.  I  remember  the  dust 
bowls  of  the  1930's  when  the  dust  out 
of  my  State  and  the  Midwest  came  all 
the  way  to  the  eastern  seaboard  and 
even  settled  on  ships  far  out  at  .sea.  This 
.soil  con.sprvation  program,  developed 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  ijrevented  that  from  happen- 
in-;  again.  No  lonser  do  those  du.st  storms 
blow  to  the  ea.stern  seaboard  and  out  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Opponents  of  agricultural  payments 
also  tend  to  forget  that  their  limitation 
would  undoubtedly  affect  many  more 
poor  men  than  rich  men.  Two  years  ago, 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor  Sub- 
committee, I  led  a  successful  fight  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  extend,  for  the 
first  time,  minimum  wage  coverage  to 
asricultural  workers.  We  were  only  able 
to  secure  coverage  for  workers  on  farms 
which  employ  seven  or  more  workers  in 
a  quarter,  however,  which  means  that 
only  workers  on  fairly  large  farms  are 
covered. 

For  the  first  time  in  liistorj-.  begin- 
ning in  February  of  last  year,  there  was 
a  minimum  wage  of  SI  an  hour  to  farm- 
workers, the  first  of  February  of  this 
year  it  went  to  $1.15  for  an  hour,  and  the 
first  of  next  year  it  will  be  .SI. 30  an  hour. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  worked  for  that.  I 
fought  for  that.  Finally  it  came  and  we 
were  able  to  secure  coverage  for  workers 
on  farms  which  employ  seven  or  more 
workers  in  a  quarter.  This  means  that 
only  workers  on  fairly  large  farms  are 
covered.  We  owe  it  to  these  large  farmers 
not  to  wreck  them  now  that  we  have  told 
them  to  pay  higher  wages. 

It  would  be  precisely  these  large  farms 
V.  hicli  would  be  affected  by  a  limitation 
on  commodity  payments.  Thus,  a  meas- 
ure which  is  intended  to  help  small  farm- 
ers would  not  only  hurt  them  by  destroy- 
ing the  stability  of  agricultural  markets, 
but  would  make  it  difficult  for  large 
farmers  to  be  able  to  meet  the  salaries  of 
those  most  underpaid  of  all  our  citizens, 
ihe  hired  farmworkers. 

This  farm  program  l)enefits  those  to 
v.hom  we  were  able  to  extend  the  mini- 
mum wage  law  for  the  first  time  2  years 
aso.  If  we  exclude  the  large  farmers,  we 
would  exclude  the  ones  who  are  hiring 
•he  farmworkers.  Tliey  employ  40  to  50 
i>ercent  of  all  farm  laborers  in  America. 
Mr.  President.  I  became  aware  of  this 
fact  due  to  my  service  on  the  Committee 
)n  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Likewise 
I  learned  that  the  benefits  of  the  farm 
ijrogram  inure  to  the  hired  person  as  well 
as  the  benefits  to  the  entire  agricultural 
economy. 

American  agricultiure  is  easily  the  most 
-successful  on  earth.  The  contrast  to  the 
Soviet  Union  is  inevitable,  and  clearly 
demonstrates  the  superior  productivity, 
•^--iven  nearly  equal  resources,  of  our  ap- 
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proach  to  fanning.  Our  agricultural  pro- 
duce represents  our  single  biggest  class 
of  exports,  ayd  is  one  of  our  greatest  re- 
sources in  the  struggle  to  achieve  a  fa- 
vorable balance  of  payments.  Tliis  sys- 
tem ought  not  to  be  upset  lightly  by  a 
misguided  attempt  to  right  an  illusory 
wrong. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
from  the  time  of  the  first  EnglLsh  set- 
tlers in  the  home  State  of  the  distin- 
uuished  Presiding  Officer  iMr.  SpongI 
until  around  1810,  the  sreat  export  from 
America  was  tobacco.  America  lived  on 
that  export.  With  the  invention  of  the 
cotton  gin,  cotton  replaced  tobacco  as 
America's  great  export  product.  Agri- 
culture products  continue  to  be  our  chief 
export:  and  in  fact  is  a  very  large  item 
in  our  favorable  balance  of  trade. 

It  is  a  fact  which  the  Senate  must 
face  that  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
in  the  realm  of  agriculture  is  to  adjust 
production  and  supply  so  that  they 
balance  demand  and  consumption.  This 
IJolicy  can  be  implemented  cither  by 
compulsion  or  by  persuasion.  The 
present  law,  to  our  credit,  tries  to  per- 
suade the  farmer  to  fall  in  with  national 
ixjlicy,  and  has  been  extremely  success- 
ful, principally  because  of  its  use  of 
commodity  payments.  To  jilace  a  ceiling 
on  those  payments,  and  thus  to  exclude 
most  of  the  acreage  of  large  farmers, 
would  entirely  deprive  the  agricultural 
program  of  any  control  of  commodity 
production,  and  thus  of  commodity 
prices.  Short  of  replacing  this  system  by 
a  compuLsory  one,  a  step  which  I  would 
certainly  oppose,  a  limitation  on  com- 
modity payments  would  produce  fan- 
tastic chaos  in  our  agricultural  markets. 
The  large  farmer,  with  his  ability  to  in- 
crease his  production,  could  weather  the 
stoi'm,  but  it  would  mean  havoc  for  the 
small  farmer,  who  would  be  left  without 
protection  from  the  vagaries  of  the 
fluctuating  commodity  markets. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
under  date  of  July  17,  1968,  the  Honor- 
able Orvllle  Freeman,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, wrote  me  a  most  compelling 
statement  which  shows  how  illusory  and 

uni-ealistic  a  limltation-of-payments  law 
would  be. 

Quoting  from  Secretary  Freeman's 
letter : 

As  the  vote  nears  on  the  farm  program.  I 
want  to  niake  it  clear  that  my  opinion  on 
the  limitation  of  payments  hasn't  changed — 
I'm  against  it  because  I  believe  it  is  against 
the  national  Interest. 

In  agriculture  as  in  manufacturing  the 
Nation  has  the  capacity  to  produce  about  12 
percent  more  than  markets  will  t.ike  without 
price-smashing  effects. 

Manufacturers  readily  regulate  production 
to  prevent  price  disasters.  Farmers  hi-stori- 
cally  have  not  been  able  to  do  this  without 
a  farm  program.  Our  farm  commodity  pro- 
grams today— and  they  are  voluntar>'  pro- 
grams-permit them  to  do  this.  They  work 
because  farmers  cooperate  in  diverting  acre- 
ages from  surplus  crop  production  into  soil- 
con.servlng  uses.  Many  do  this  at  a  financial 
sacrifice  because  they  know  balanced  sup- 
plies are  in  the  Interests  of  all. 


Mr.  Piesident,  digressing  from  this 
letter  for  a  moment  all  that  we  have 
iieard  from  those  in  favor  of  the  limita- 
tion is  that  the  farmer  is  getting  some- 
tliing  extra.  Secretaiy  Freeman,  who 
knows  this  subject  as  well  as  anyone  else 
in  the  counti-y — with  his  great  staff — 
points  out  that  many  farmers  enter  the 
program  at  a  financial  sacrifice  because 
they  want  to  make  the  program  work. 

Continuing  reading : 

All  who  cooperate  earn,  and  are  entitled  to, 
reasonable  compensation  for  this  acreage  di- 
version. Nowhere  have  1  heard  of  a  limita- 
ilon  on  payments  when  a  city  takes  real  es- 
tate for  urban  renewal,  or  when  a  state  takes 
land  for  a.  highway. 

Does  anyone  have  an  amendment 
which  will  limit  payments  when  a  city 
takes  real  estate  for  urban  renewal  or  for 
a  highv.ay,  or  for  model  cities?  No,  the 
only  limitation  is  placed  upon  the  farm- 
er who  plans  to  lake  out  his  land  for 
conservation  to  keep  the  uplands  from 
washing  nway. 

Continuing  reading: 

The  farmer  who  is  asked  to  divert  100  acres 
from  surplus  production  expects  to  ije  paid 
about  twice  as  much  as  what  his  next  door 
neighbor,  with  comparable  land,  earns  for 
50  acres  of  diversion.  And  why  not?  His  In- 
vestment is  twice  as  great,  liis  taxes  are  twice 
a.s  great,  and  his  risk  is  twice  as  great 

Commotlity  programs  are  not  welfare 
grants.  To  be  effective  in  balancing  produc- 
tion they  must  fit  into  the  free-enterprise 
concept  that  a  man  is  rewarded  in  terms  of 
the  value  of  his  contributions.  Program  pay- 
ments relmbur.'ie  farmers  for  income  they 
forego  and  expenses  they  incur  when  they 
divert  land  from  crop  production  to  carry 
out  farm  policy. 

Mr.  President,  this  letter  is  .so  com- 
p>elling,  and  since  my  time  is  about  up, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  print- 
ed in  full  in  the  Record,  and  I  hope  that 
before  the  vote  comes  tomorrow  every 
Senator  in  this  body  will  read  Secretary 
Freeman's  letter.  It  is  an  tmanswerable 
document  as  to  why  these  limitations 
should  not  be  voted. 

There  k)eing  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Department  of  AcBicpi-TtniE 

OFFirr:  of  the  Secretary. 
Washington,  DC,  July  17,  1968. 
Hon.  Ralph  VV.  'i'ARBORorGH. 
U.S.  Senate.  Waxliingtov.  D.C. 

Dear  Ralph  :  As  the  \  ote  nears  on  the  farm 
program,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  my 
opinion  on  the  linutation  of  payments  hasn't 
clianged — I'm  against  it  because  I  believe  it 
is  against  the  national  interest. 

In  agriculture  as  In  manufacturing  the  Na- 
tion iias  the  capacity  to  produce  about  12 
percent  more  than  markets  will  t.ake  without 
price-smashing  effects. 

Manufacturers  readily  regulate  production 
to  prevent  price  disasters.  Farmers  histori- 
cally have  not  been  able  to  do  this  without  a 
farm  program.  Our  farm  commodity  pro- 
grams today— and  they  are  voluntary  pro- 
grams-permit them  to  do  this.  They  v.-ork 
because  farmers  cooperate  in  dlvertir.g  acre- 
ages from  surplus  crop  production  into  soil- 
conserving  uses.  Many  do  this  r.t  a  financial 
sacrifice  because  they  know  balanced  sup- 
plies are  in  the  interests  of  all. 

All  who  cooperate  earn,  and  are  entitled  to. 
reasonable  compensation  for  this  acreage  di- 
version. Nowhere  have  I  heard  of  a  limitation 
on  payments  when  a  "ity  takes  real  estate  for 
urban  renewal,  or  when  a  state  takes  land  for 
a  highway. 
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The  farmer  who  Is  aake<l  to  divert  100  acres 
from  surplus  production  •xpects  to  be  paid 
about  twice  as  much  as  what  his  next  door 
neighbor,  with  comparably  land,  earns  for  50 
acres  of  diversion.  And  wfty  not?  His  Invest- 
ment IS  twice  as  great,  hijl  taxes  are  twice  as 
great,  and  his  risk  Is  twl<ie  as  great. 

Commodity  programs  jare  not  welfare 
grants.  To  be  effective  In  balancing  produc- 
tion they  must  fit  Into  tiie  free-enterprise 
concept  that  a  man  Is  revtorded  in  terms  of 
the  value  of  his  contributions.  Program  pay- 
ments reimburse  farmers  [for  Income  they 
forego  and  expenses  theytl  Incur  when  they 
divert  land  from  crop  prodtictlon  to  carry  out 
farm  policy. 

And  to  those  who  assun)(  that  money  will 
be  saved  by  limiting  payments,  I  .say  that  this 
Is  simply  not  true  If  the  surne  result  of  sup- 
ply management  Is  to  be  achieved.  If  one 
large  farmer  who  has  been  jforegolng  produc- 
tion on  1,000  acres  doesn't  toopenite  in  these 
programs,  that  means  100  fmall  farmers  will 
have  to  forego  production  on  10  more  acres 
each  to  maintain  supply  4nd  demand  sta- 
bility— and  I  believe  tha»,  this  would  coet 
more,  not  only  In  federal  flunds,  but  In  fur- 
ther curtailment  of  opportunity  for  smaller 
farmers.  1 

The  p#«8ent  farm  programs  have  accom- 
plished what  would  have  been  considered  a 
miracle  a  few  years  ago.  b4  encouraging  the 
participation  of  producers,  1  large  and  small, 
we  have  used  these  progra^bs  to  work  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  inventories  from 
their  peak  of  $6,148  bUlloni  In  October  1960 
down  to  $896  million  as  ol|  last    May  31. 

I  would  remind  you  that  |Agrlcultural  pro- 
duction potential  today  is  greater  than  It  was 
In  the  days  when  those  surpluses  were  piling 
up.  It  seems  to  me  there  are  three  alterna- 
tives: new  and  greater  suiTplus  Inventories 
with  higher  federal  costs;  a  glutted  market 
with  an  economic  impact  far  wider  than 
farmers;  or  commodity  programs  with  ample 
production  at  reasonable  <aost  to  the  con- 
sumer and  with  reasonably  returns  to  the 
farmer. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ORViLtE  L.  Freeman. 
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Mr.  YAPIBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  any  mis- 
guided attempts,  however  sincere  and 
dedicated,  to  impose  a  payment  limita- 
tion on  our  agricultural  programs. 

Mr.  President  i  Mr.  Bykd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia in  the  chair) ,  let  me  say  in  closing 
that  I  have  studied  the  list  of  names  of 
the  farmers  printed  in  the  Record  on 
May  23  by  the  distingutished  Senator 
from  Delaware.  There  are  not  any  farms 
in  my  State  in  the  million-dollar  class. 
There  are  none  in  my  State  in  the  next 
group  of  $500,000  payments,  and  there 
are  $500,000  payments  being  made  to 
farmers  in  seven  States  of  this  Union. 
There  are  no  farms  that  large  In  my  State 
which  appear  on  the  list. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  own  any  farm- 
land. Therefore,  I  have  no  farmland  in 
production  under  the  program.  No  mem- 
ber of  my  family  has  any  farmland,  and 
I  come  from  a  very  large  family  of  eight 
living  brothers  and  sisters  with  many 
nieces  and  nephews.  Not  a  single  one 
owns  any  farmland  under  the  program 
although  my  family  has  farmed  for  over 
300  years.  With  the  coming  of  mecha- 
nization, it  got  too  complicated  for  us 
and  we  left  the  land. 

I  see  the  300  names  of  Texans  on  the 
list  placed  In  the  record  by  my  colleague 
from  Delaware  who  draw  large  pay- 
ments. I  think  I  have  known  or  met  no 
more  than  13  out  of  that  300.  These  are 
well-to-do  farmers  who  do  not  come  to 
my  rallies.  They  vote  In  the  party  of  the 


distinguished   Senator   who   offers   this 
amendment. 

Adoption  of  the  pending  amendment 
would  absolutely  devastate  the  economy 
of  a  great  many  people  in  my  State.  Also, 
adoption  of  the  pending  amendment 
would  affect  those  States  that  produce 
tractors  and  farm  machinery.  They  will 
have  a  depression  if  we  severely  limit  the 
payments,  because  the  large  farmers  will 
not  be  able  to  buy  farm  implements 
made  in  the  manufacturing  States.  The 
fai-ms  of  this  country  have  become  so 
mechanized  that  the  manufacturers  of 
farm  equipment  will  feel  the  pinch  just 
as  much  as  the  farmer. 

Thus,  I  point  out  the  economic  folly 
of  destroying  the  agricultural  structure 
of  the  great  productive  power  of  this 
country.  If  the  Russians  or  the  Chi- 
nese had  this  production,  we  would  be 
in  10  times  more  trouble  around  the 
world. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
yielding  to  me  and,  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the   floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, how  much  time  do  I  have  remain- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA  in  the  chair.)  46  minutes  remain 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  myself  5  minutes,  then  I  will 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  for  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  nothing  revolutionary  in  the 
proposal  made  here  today.  We  are  not 
out  to  destroy  the  farm  program.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  just  placed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  wherein  he  strongly  op- 
posed any  controls  or  limitations  on  the 
payments. 

However.  I  invite  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  man  who  is  now  in  the  White  House,' 
in  his  message  to  Congress  in  1965  rec- 
ommended such  a  limitation  on  these 
payments  and  said  that  he  was  going  to 
send  a  message  to  Congress  embracing 
an  agricultural  program  which  would  be 
designed  to  help  the  small  farmer  and 
which  would  stop  these  large  payments 
from  being  made  to  the  large  type  of 
farm  operations. 

Tomorrow,  I  shall  place  excerpts  from 
his  message  in  the  Record.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent statement.  I  only  regret  that  the 
President  has  not  carried  it  out  and 
backed  it  up  with  a  legislative  proposal. 
As  he  pointed  out.  the  program  as  it  was 
operated  then  and  as  it  is  operated  now, 
is.  to  a  large  extent,  benefiting  the  large 
corporation  type  of  operation. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  today 
that  perhaps  some  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  pending  amendment  do  not  under- 
stand the  agricultural  problem  because 
we  come  from  more  highly  populated 
sections  of  the  East. 

I  proudly  invite  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  county  where  I  live  was  the 
fifth  county  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States  in  agricultural  production  up  un- 
til about  10  years  ago.  It  is  in  the  upper 


10  now.  Delaware  is  a  very  small  State 
in  the  Union;  but  let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator who  represents  next  to  the  largest 
State  in  the  Union  that  we  outrank  any 
county  in  his  State  in  agricultural  pi<,- 
duction.  So  I  think  I  can  speak  with 
some  knowledge  of  agriculture. 

The  boast  is  made  as  to  how  mum 
the  Government  makes  as  a  result  of 
the  sugar  program.  First,  I  point  out  tliat 
this  amendment  would  not  affect  ilip 
sugar  payments,  so  that  argument  would 
not  be  valid  on  this  particular  amend- 
ment. 

However,  if  it  were,  I  should  like  'o 
comment  briefly  and  point  out  that  tie 
Govemment  does  not  make  money  on  ;ue 
incentive  payments  on  sugar.  There  i.s  ,) 
tax    levied    against    all    sugar    that     s 
bought   by   the   consumers — the   hou-  - 
wives  of  America— and  that  tax  is  ui- 
verted  into  a  special  fund.  Out  of  tliat 
fund  are  made  the  incentive  paymeni- 
But  to  say  that  the  Government  mak.^ 
money  on  it  is  not  so.  It  does  cost  tiio 
housewives— through   taxes — everj'  time 
they  buy  a  pound  of  sugar.  On  that  ba-ss. 
income    tax    payments    collected    fvo\n 
farmers  could  be  placed  into  a  separate 
fund  and  used  to  make  these  payments 
to  the  famiers.  Some  would  be  left  ovc; 
and  therefore  we  claim  we  are  makiiu 
money  on  the  agriculture  program;  b;i' 
that  argument  is  not  valid. 

We  could  continue  that  line  of  reason- 
ing, using  the  same  argument  on  .subsi- 
dies to  the  shipping  industi-y  or  to  aiir 
other  industry.  So.  as  long  as  these  pay- 
ments are  being  paid  from  receipts  col- 
lected in  the  form  of  taxes  they  repie- 
sent  a  cost  to  the  American  taxpayers. 

One  of  the  arguments  made  is  that  thi , 
amendment  would  destroy  the  entiip 
program.  Let  me  cite  a  case  where  this 
can  be  abused.  Congress  passed  a  special 
Disaster  Act  3  years  ago.  There  had  been 
a  disaster  in  a  certain  area  at  that  timt . 
but  instead  of  dealing  with  that  disaster 
Congress  passed  a  5-year  Disaster  Act  o 
the  premise  that  the  disaster  would  be 
continued  every  year  for  5  years.  Unde' 
this  law  if  a  man  produces  100  acres  o: 
cotton  in  a  certain  area,  for  example, 
and  it  is  too  wet  at  the  time  for  plantin- 
he  can  go  to  his  local  committeeman 
requesting  certification  that  it  is  too  wet 
to  plant.  He  can  then  collect  his  full 
payment  of  approximately  $100  per  acre 
on  the  acreage  he  is  not  planting  in  cot- 
ton because  of  the  wet  conditions. 

Then  after  collecting  his  payments  for 
the  cotton  he  could  not  plant,  under 
this  same  disaster  program  he  is  allowed 
to  plant  his  acreage  in  soybeans  or  feed 
grains  and  get  a  Government  support  on 
that  commodity. 

This  has  developed  into  a  racket  in 
certain  areas. 

Under  this  loophole  he  can  collect 
twice  from  the  Government  for  the  sanu 
acreage  in  the  same  year.  Then  suppo.- 
he  has  another  1,000  acres  on  another 
side  of  the  farm;  he  can  collect  paymenu 
for  leaving  that  out  of  production. 

Mr.  President.  I  jield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

There  has  been  so  much  duplication  in 
this  program  that  Congress  has  no  con- 
trol  over   these   payments   to   some   of 
these  corporate  operations. 
To  show  that  this  restriction  of  pay- 
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ments  is  not  a  revolutionary  idea  I  point 
out  that  the  Agriculture  Act  we  are 
deahng  with  today  provides  for  a  $2,500 
limitation  on  certain  payments  for  soil 
improvement.  That  limitation  was  ap- 
proved on  the  conservation  program  sev- 
eral years  ago  after  continual  insistence 
on  the  part  of  some  of  us  that  large 
l)a>Tnents  were  not  benefiting  the  small 
fanners.  So  there  is  a  precedent.  A  com- 
plete record  of  these  ijayments  was 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
May  23,  1968,  pages  14684  to  14693.  This 
list  included  the  names  and  addiesses 
of  all  payments  in  excess  of  $50,000  that 
were  made  in  the  past  calendar  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  need  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  PellI. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  when  I  was 
the  owner  of  a  small  farm  in  Minnesota, 
the  firm  which  managed  it  u.sed  to  re- 
ceive money  for  crops  which  I  had  no 
intention  of  planting.  After  some  years 
ijf  doing  that,  it  bothered  me,  and  it  was 
one  reason  why  I  sold  that  farm.  So  I 
sympathize  with  the  discussion  of  the 
•Senator  from  Delaware. 

Now  I  want  to  speak  generally  about 
the  bill. 

The  legislation  being  discu.s.sed  today 
mvolves  many  complex  problems  over 
which  Members  of  this  Chamber  liave 
agonized  for  several  decades. 

Though  I  have  been  here  less  than  8 
years,  I  have  been  faced  several  times  in 
ihat  relatively  short  period  with  the  same 
imponderables  having  to  do  with  the 
;igriculture  of  the  United  States. 

To  use  the  word  "agriculture"  implies 
a  rather  narrow  connotation.  Perhaps  all 
of  us,  i-ather,  should  adjust  our  minds 
to  the  ver>'  real  fact  that  if  legislation 
concerns  agriculture  it  of  necessity  also 
concerns  the  most  important  commodi- 
ties in  the  life  of  all  of  our  people — food 
and  fiber. 

There  are  times.  I  think,  when  many 
of  us  dismiss  aRriculture  legislation  as 
•just  another  farm  bill."  Some  of  us  ap- 
pear to  vote  on  fann  bills  in  ven.'  much 
that  spirit.  I  do  not  exclude  myself  from 
the.  comment. 

As  we  face  a  vote  on  this  bill,  I  must 
look  squarely  at  my  own  record  in  this 
particular  matter  of  farm  legislation. 

I  was  among  the  majority  that  voted 
for  this  legislation  in  1965.  I  did  so  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  me,  upon  reflection, 
that  the  architects  of  the  legislation  had 
made  a  good  case  for  their  point  of  view 
and  that  they  should  be  given  an  oppor- 
timity  to  pursue  a  line  of  reasoning 
which  they  felt  would  work  to  help  solve 
the  farm  dilemma  so  long  with  us. 

I  was  told  then  that  the  legislation — 
this  was  during  the  1965  session— would 
accomplish  three  objectives:  First,  reduce 
Govemment  costs  for  farm  programs; 
second,  help  farmers;  and,  third,  help 
hold  down  food  costs. 

Even  then,  that  appeared  to  me  to  be 
a  very  formidable  set  of  objectives.  In- 
deed, some  of  the  opponents  of  the  legis- 
lation told  me  at  the  time,  I  well  remem- 
ber, that  this  was  "an  all  things  for  all 
men"  bill,  and  that  it  could  not  possibly 
achieve  the  results  Its  sponsors  were 
seeking. 

As  we  consider  this  bill  now,  I  must 
consider  the  claims  made  back  in  1965, 


and  the  record  established  by  the  legis- 
lation since  it  went  into  effect  in  1966. 

As  we  all  know,  this  bill  concerns  three 
major  crop  areas — wheat,  feed  grains — 
largely  corn — and  cotton.  The  central 
idea  of  the  legislation  was  that  it  would 
institute  payments  to  farmers  directly 
from  the  Federal  Treasury.  These  often 
are  called  compensatory  payments  for 
the  reason  that  the  design  of  the  pay- 
ment from  the  Federal  Treasurj'  is  to 
somehow  make  up  the  difference  between 
the  market  price  and  an  arbitrary  price 
.someone  feels  should  be  the  real  price. 

Right  here,  I  am  puzzled  by  the  con- 
cept. I  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  a  Government  ofTicial  can 
deteimine  real  price. 

In  any  event,  I  am  compelled  now  to 
consider  the  claims  made  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 

First.  This  legislation  has  not  lowered 
Government  costs  for  farm  piograms.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  increased  money 
spent  for  agriculture  programs  at  a  time 
when  all  of  us  in  the  Congress  are  being 
forced  to  scratch  every  nook  and  cranny, 
.seeking  funds  for  worthy  programs  like 
those  which  must  be  instituted  in  the 
very  critical  urban  areas  of  oui  Nation. 
This  legislation  is  costing  the  taxpayers 
annually  between  $3  and  $3.5  billion — I 
repeat,  annually. 

Second.  This  legislation  has  not  helped 
farmers  as  much  as  I  would  have  hoped. 
I  find  that  wheat — one  of  the  crops 
covered  in  this  program — is  at  its  lowest 
price  in  26  years.  I  find,  too.  that  when 
we  discussed  this  bill  we  arc  talking  only 
about  a  very  few  crops,  and  that  just 
about  two-thirds  of  agriculture  is  not 
covered  at  all  by  Government  programs. 

Third.  Food  costs  for  consumers  have 
not  been  held  down.  Let  us  look  at  what 
has  happened  to  bread  prices — since 
wheat  is  bread.  According  to  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  in  the  last  4  years  the 
national  average  price  of  a  1 -pound  loaf 
of  white  bread  has  gone  up  one-half 
cent — from  20  to  20.5  cents.  In  most  large 
cities,  increases  have  been  considerably 
greater.  But,  and  here  is  the  crux  of  the 
argument,  the  farm  price  of  a  bushel  of 
wheat  since  1964  has  dropped  from  about 
S1.40  a  bushel  to  $1.25  bushel.  I  was  told 
only  today  that  farmers  in  nearby  Vir- 
ginia are  selling  wheat  for  $1.05  a  bushel. 

Surely,  we  must  add  to  the  cost  of 
bread — since  almast  everyone  eats  wheat 
products — the  cost  of  these  vast  pay- 
ments made  to  wheat  farmers — S525  mil- 
lion in  1965,  S680  million  in  1966,  and 
$730  million  in  1967 — and  still  rising. 

The  facts  and  the  figures,  as  I  see 
them,  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  sup- 
ix)rt  a  4-year  extension  of  the  legisla- 
tion for  which  I  voted  in  1965. 

It  is  most  basic  to  me  that,  in  any 
event,  the  legislation  voted  in  1965  does 
not  expire  until  the  end  of  December 
1969. 

Wliat  we  are  really  voting  on  here 
today  is  legislation  to  extend  that  1965 
act  through  1970,  and  on. 

I  cannot  accept  the  argument  that  the 
administration  which  comes  into  office 
in  1969  cannot  be  trusted  to  work  out  a 
new  progi-am.  Continuation  of  a  bad  pro- 
gram surely  will  not  help  set  the  stage 
for  any  logical  solutions  in  the  future. 

In  addition.  I  have  faith  in  the  next 
administration,    and   I    feel    somewhat 


sorry  that  some  of  us  feel  the  next  ad- 
ministration will  not  be  able  to  come  to 
grips  with  situations  which  develop  dur- 
ing the  next  tenn.  Are  we  to  reason  like- 
wise about  all  matters  which  are  Ukely 
to  need  consideration  by  the  next  ad- 
ministration? 

I  have  the  added  feeling  that  the  con- 
sumei-s  of  this  Nation  are  being  short 
changed  by  the  kind  of  legislation  now 
before  us. 

The  legislation  includes,  among  other 
things,  a  continuation  and  exten.sion  of 
the  bread  tax.  This  bread  tax  requiies 
that  the  miller  of  wheat  pay  the  Govem- 
ment a  certificate  tax  of  75  cents  for 
each  bushel  of  wheat  he  mills  for  domes- 
tic consumption — bread,  rolls,  cake,  bis- 
cuits, cookies,  and  so  forth.  Of  course, 
this  75-cent  charge  is  passed  on  directly 
to  the  baker,  and  then  to  the  consumer. 

Presently,  the  bread  tax  is  held  to  75 
cents  by  law.  Under  tlie  wording  of  the 
extension,  the  bread  tax  could  be  lifted 
to  a  higher  figure  by  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

I  know  it  follows  that  the  poorer  peo- 
ple of  our  country  eat  more  wheat 
products — bread  and  .such — than  those 
more  fortunate.  Everj-  time  we  raise  the 
price  of  bread,  we  make  it  that  much 
harder  for  the  ix)or  family  to  buy  food 
it  desperately  needs 

I  believe,  too,  that  in  making  huge 
payments  to  farmers  we  ser\e  to  hamper 
the  efficiency  of  farmers  by  making  them 
comfortable,  even  lazy,  in  their  produc- 
tion efforts. 

Why  produce  better  wheat,  why 
produce  more  and  better  wheat  in 
greater  amounts  to  the  acre — and  thus 
lower  costs — if  the  Government  all  along 
is  pro\iding  a  cushion  for  the  wheat- 
grower? 

In  fact,  the  wheatgrowers  of  this  Na- 
tion indicated  in  a  referendum  in  1963 
that  they  do  not  want  Government  sup- 
port prices  at  the  expen.se  of  loss  of 
ability  to  run  their  own  operations. 

I  believe  that  anytime  food  is  produced 
less  efficiently  than  it  can  be,  the  price 
of  food  to  consumers  will  be  more  than 
it  has  to  be.  We  have  tried  the  impos- 
sible— now  let  us  not  vote  to  extend  for 
4  years  the  impossible. 


UNDERSTANDING  DE  GAULLE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  my  way 
to  Czechoslovakia  a  little  while  ago.  I 
stopped  in  Paris  and  observed  the  sec- 
ond round  of  the  French  parliamentary 
elections  which  gave  President  de 
Gaulle's  party  the  largest  parliamentary 
majority  any  party  has  ever  had  in  mod- 
ern French  history. 

Because  of  his  sometimes  harsh  words 
for  our  country,  we  often  forget  how 
much  President  de  Gaulle  has  done  for 
France.  He  was  the  symbol  of  free 
France  at  the  time  of  her  abject  defeat 
and  brutal  occupation.  He  provided  the 
leadership  for  his  country's  revival  after 
the  war  and  saved  her  from  a  Commu- 
nist takeover.  Since  1958,  he  has  pro- 
vided France  with  a  stable  government, 
has  steered  his  country  through  the  haz- 
ardous shoals  of  decolonization,  has 
brought  trust  and  friendship  to  France's 
relations  with  Germany,  her  enemy  of 
500  years,  and  has  restored  France's 
pride. 
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ed  to  be  sniping 

d  States  makes. 

rlcan  initiative 

world  politics. 


When  it  came  to  the  greatest  interna- 
tional crisis  ouf  country  has  weathered 
in  the  last  decade,  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  it  was  President  de  Gaulle  who 
unqualifiedly  stood  with  us. 

It  has  been  difficult  for  many  Ameri- 
cans to  understand  President  de  Gaulle. 
I  recently  came  across  a  brief  article 
that  I  found  most  helpful!  in  this  respect. 
It  was  written  by  the  distinguished  au- 
thor and  critic.  Prof.  Henii  Peyre,  and 
was  entitled  •'UnderstandlinR  De  Gaulle." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, published  in  the  Yaje  Alumni  mag- 
azine of  June  1968.  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  1 

A    Y.*LE   Bookshelf— ToHic a   Understanding 
De  QaullB 

(Note. — A  book.shelf  for  tie  general  reader 
prepared  each  month  by  specialists  among 
the  Yale  faculty  and  alumnlj) 

(By  Henri  Peyre) 
Americans  do  not  like  to  ijate:  lately  many 
people  have  been  dlstressedjby  their  feeling 
that  they  should  perhaps  hate  the  president 
of  the  country  traditionally  called  their 
oldest  ally.  | 

De  Gaulle  has  indeed  seen 
at  every  move  that  the  Unit 
to  be  obstructing  every  An: 
in  international  finance  an 
The  oracular  and  inspired  rtanner  in  which 
De  Gaulle  utters  his  stalements,  always 
deliberate  even  when  they  seim  to  be  sparked 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  cBbwds  acclaiming 
him.  is  profoundly  alien  to  ^he  American  or 
British  sensibilities.  His  llnpeccable  logic 
(for  once  It  should  not  be  termed  Cartesian, 
for  he  has  always  praised  Berison  rather  than 

Descartes)    appears    to   Angli^-Saxons.    as   he 

calls  tuem,  more  akin  to  ma 
Yet.  with  remarkable  fair 

leans  respect   him.   envy   Fri 

such  a  leader  at  her  head 

effort  to   try   and   understa 

been  called  a  narrow-mind 

man  haunted  by  the  past 

acter  unable  to  forget  or  to  f 

Xul  treatment  which  was  de 

dent  Roosevelt.  Nevertheless,  Ihe  towers  above 

all  other  statesmen  today  as  the  only  one 

marked  with  greatness.  He  lala  visionary,  but 

even  more  a  realist  whose  virions  have  more 

than  once  been  fulfilled.  Mu 

concede  that  he  is  close  to 

must  own  that  he  has  seldo 

his  prophecies.  If  he  looks 

it   has    been   said   of   him. 

Frenchmen  of  today  less  th 

history,  he  also  deserves  to  r 

great  men  who  all.  accordln 

terton,  had  their  eyes  flxe 

and  climbed  to  greatness  the 
He  has  written  profusely,  land  his  books, 

especially  the  third  volume  ©f  his  Memoirs. 

are  a  delight  to  read.  He  is  by|far  the  greatest 

prose   writer  among   all   the  jmonarchs  who 

since  Julius  Caesar,  have  g' 

Prance.  Those  books  also  rev 

his    personal    courage,    his 

feeling  for  natural  beauty,  hi 

and    the    few    permanent   o 

have  been  his. 
To  be  sure,  De  OauUe  hakl  nurtured,  over 

the    last    25    years,    quite    A    few    Justified 

grievances  against  American  policy:  and  he, 

the  most  deeply  Catholic  of  tae  French  rulers 

since  Saint  Louis,  does  notleasily  yield   to 

forgiveness  or  to  charity. 
President  Roosevelt  never  hid  faith  in  him; 

he  refused  to  believe  that  thi  French  people 
in  France  were  in  largeJ  majority  his 
enthusiastic  supporters.  He  trjed  to  set  up  the 
colorless   and   unpolitical   flgSire  of   General 


Glraud  against  him   He  kept  from  De  Gaulle    economist  whom  nn  nno  tK»^ 
all   the  plans  about   landing  in   Normandy.     o„h  .T."  !?°f"."'' .°"«  ^h«"  w°"ld  believe 
He  prepared  a  corp=  of  military  government 
experts  to  administer  France,  wiien  she  would 


'*"'!  ^^^.  ^^'^'^^  'n  the  balance  of  payments 
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be  liberated,  not  realizing  how  humiliating 
that  would  be  for  the  French  resistance.  He 
even  suggested  getting  rid  of  De  Gaulle  by 
packing  him  off  to  Madagascar  as  the  gover- 
nor of  that  island  That  series  of  humiliating 
rebutfs  has  never  been  forgotten  by  De 
Gaulle:  In  his  eyes,  it  was  Prance  that  was 
being  slighted. 

De  Gaulle  Is  not  a  grateful  man.  Gratitude 
seldom  has  prevailed  among  the  rulers  of  na- 
tions. He  was  deeply  wounded  by  the  disre- 
Karri.  in  1  i,n8.  o!  hi.-;  proposal  that  Fr:ue 
then  unified  under  him.  be  accepted  along 
with  Britain  as  the  third  member  of  the 
council  which  would  be  consulted  on  deci- 
sions affectlnu-  the  \Ves!eni  AUl.nce.  He  th'-.i 
reccuted  t;ie  unilateral  American  decisions  to 
land  troops  In  Lebanon,  to  Intervene  in  the 
Congo,  to  treat  the  United  Nations  In  New 
York  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Department  of 
State.  He  was  irked  by  McNamara's  haughty 
remonstrances  on  the  uselessness  of  manu- 
facturing a  paltry,  old-fashioned  French 
atomic  bomb.  His  suggestions  that  NATO  was 
outdated  and  that  European  continental 
powers  shotild  Insist  on  America's  promising 
a  nuclear  reply  to  any  Russian  attack  on 
Europe  were  ignored. 

De  Gaulle  was  probably  most  angered  by 
the  U.S.  giving  role  of  favored  ally  or  satellite 
to  Great  Britain,  and  by  the  sanctimonious 
sermons  admonishing  Prance  to  stay  out  of 
the  nuclear  club.  Next  to  that,  he  was  Irked 
by  the  American  diplomatic  efforts  to  turn 
Germany  against  France  and  to  reserve  Amer- 
ican favor  or  sympathy  for  the  French  parties 
who  stood  against  De  Gaulle  or  for  the  :ndl- 
viduals  who  advocated  a  dilferent  pohcy 
(  Mendes-Prance.  Leramiei ,  Je.in  MoiHiP(  i 

Whatever  his  fallings,  De  Gaulle's  great- 
ness will,  in  the  eyes  of  history,  lie  primarily 
in  a  fourfold  achievement:  (1)  He  strength- 
ened and  made  as  final  as  anything  can  ever 
be  in  htiman  affairs  the  peaceful  cooperation 
of  France  and  Germany  and  thus  closed  ten 
centuries  of  Internecine  .strife  In  Europe;  i:l, 
He  succeeded  in  his  attempt,  judged  an  Im- 
possible dream  until  1960.  to  "de-colonlze," 
and  thus  far,  from  Algeria  to  Madagascar,  the 
former  French  colonies  have  remained  closely 
and  devotedly  linked  to  their  protector  and 
mentor;  (3)  He  saved  France  from  what 
might  very  well  have  been  a  Communist  take- 
over in  1944-45.  when  the  Communists,  riding 
on  the  prestige  which  their  courage  In  the 
underground  had  brought  them,  ruthlessly 
.shot  or  displaced  those  whose  opposition  tnox 
feared  and  were  close  to  taking  over  many 
French  cities;  (4)  He  established  a  strong 
presidential  regime  in  P'rance.  able  to  act 
speedily  and  efficiently  in  time  of  crisis.  In  a 
word,  by  Introducing  drastic  structural  re- 
forms, De  Gaulle  made  it  possible  for  Prance 
to  live  up  to  the  motto  which  he  coined  for 
her:  "France  must  marry  her  own  time."  She 
has.  probably  for  good,  ceased  to  look  back- 
ward nostalgically.  She  Is  fully  aware  of  "the 
American  challenge."  Gaulllsts  and  iion- 
OauUists  are  determined  to  do  their  best  to 
meet  It. 

Many  of  De  Gaulle's  pinpricks  at  the  Amer- 
ican giant  seemed  to  hurt:  they  probably 
have  been  salutary  and  there  is  much  truth 
In  hinting,  as  some  Frenchmen  do.  that  De 
Gaulle — bluntly,  discourteously,  ungrate- 
fully—says aloud  to  America  what  other 
European  nations  all  think  In  silence.  From 
1945  to  1960.  the  United  States  acted  as  If 
it  was  certain  that  American  power  knew  no 
limits  and  that  Japan.  South  America.  West- 
ern Europe,  and  the  small  emergent  nations 
In  Southeast  Asia  would  necessarily  fall  In 
line.  The  power  of  the  dollar  and  of  American 
Industry,  the  fear  of  the  "agonizing  reap- 
praisal" periodically  threatened  by  Washing- 
ton, would  deter  anyone  from  protesting.  The 
dollar  gap  In  reverse,  first  predicted  by  a  Yale 


and  In  the  Federal  budget,  were  dismissed  as 
inslgnlflcant. 


Since  1960  or  so.  the  countries  which  Amer- 
ca  saved  and  put  back  on  their  feot  have 
oudly  or  slyly,  pointed  to  the  limit*  of  Am»r-' 

NAToT«H  '^^^•^'^■''^'-  t«  t'^  reckoned  with 
NATO  had.  and  has  .still,  to  be  reorBanlzci 
and  rethoiight  after  D3  Gaulle's  cruel  de- 
nunciation of  its  blatant  weaknes..:r>s  E.irone 
since  the  rebuke  dealt  Ent,'land  and  Fr.uitH 
dur.ng  the  Suez  crisis,  is  determined  not  lu 
accept  meekly  the  shield  of  American  nucle.ir 
power,  but  to  have  Us  own.  Fr.ance  had  loci 
the  fln^'  of  prote.st;  but  other  nations  also 
know  that  not  to  develop  nuclear  energv  - 
ovon  bombs,  rockets,  nucle.^r  submarines  and 
IBM  machines  and  computers— is  tanta- 
mount to  remninlng  permanently  the  .satel- 
lites of  Amerlcn. 

De  Gaulle  h.is  played  on  the  .mrinp  of  n;.- 
tlonallsm.  stridently  and  unpIe.n.santJv  But 
for  years  to  come.  n:itlonaIlsm  is  the  one 
potent  force  In  all  the  continents  of  tlir 
world,  the  locomotive  of  hlstorv  wliirh  "Up? 
new  nations  their  personalities  and  revital- 
izes old  ones.  It  has  been  transcended  and 
to  begin  with,  broadened.  Allegiance  can 
gradually  be  transferred  from  one  African 
South  American,  Asiatic.  European  nation  t.i 
a  coniederacy  of  several  of  them:  some  da\ 
perhaps  to  a  federation. 

Much  as  he  worships  Prance  mvsticallv  Dr 
GaiUle  Is  even  more  a  European  natlonalltt 
than  a  French  one.  He  well  knows  that  ma- 
terially and  oconomlcallv.  Prance  is  not  ca- 
pable cr  desirotis  of  governing  or  leading  Eu- 
rope. But  he  also  believes  that  only  if  Eu- 
ropean nations  cease  acting  in  disunion  and 
sending  their  rulers  separately  to  Washlnt;- 
ton  to  secure  favors  and  credits,  and  act  ,as 
a  coherent  group  toward  the  United  States 
can  they  some  day  become  fully  aware  of 
European  unity. 

De  Gaulle's  Prance  has  been  a  nuisance. 
She  has  been  shocked  more  than  once  by 
the  bluntness  of  her  own  leader:  stunned 
when  he  used  an  unfortunate  sentence  to  re- 
gret the  assertlveness  of  the  Israelis  and  ad- 
vised them  to  use  charity  and  restraint  to  the 
Arab  nations;  surprised,  if  not  stunned,  when 
he  meddled  in  Canadian  affairs.  It  Is,  In  point 
of  fact,  far  from  certain  that  he  was  wrontr 
in  the  first  case:  a  permanent  humiliation 
of  the  Arab  peoples  mii^ht  well  throw  them 
into  Communism  for  good.  In  the  case  of 
Canada,  a  number  of  people  have,  since  De 
Gaulle's  bombshell,  reflected  that  reforms  in 
the  status  of  French  Canada  (with  regard  to 
lier  language,  her  culture,  her  economic  sta- 
tus i  were  Imperative;  without  them,  a  parti- 
tion might  some  day  loom  as  no  more  impos- 
sible than  the  once  deemed  impossible  parti- 
tion of  Pakistan  and  India. 

But  whether  or  not  De  Gaulle's  blunt 
prophecies  are  eventually  fulfilled  (and  his 
record  has  been,  in  that  respect,  more  aston- 
ishing than  that  of  any  other  man  of  this  cen- 
tury), the  one  broad-minded  and  cool  al- 
titude to  adopt  toward  him  is  to  look  for  the 
usefulness  of  his  strictures  of  this  countrv. 
Haughty  critics  may  well  be  of  greater  bene- 
fit to  a  great  power  like  the  United  States 
than  obsequious  flatterers.  It  Is  likely  that. 
for  a  few  years  at  least,  another  combina- 
tion of  parties  or  forces,  more  to  the  left,  will 
succeed  the  Gaulllst  regime,  whose  self- 
righteous  infallibility  has  irked  even  the 
French.  But  it  is  more  than  likely  that  while 
the  foreign  policy  of  Prance  will  change 
somer/hat  in  style.  Its  substance  will  remain 
very  much  the  same.  Indeed,  since  any  other 
group  of  parties  will  have  to  take  into  its 
own  midst  Communist  leaders,  and  take  heed 
of  Communist  demands  In  foreign  policy,  it 
may  well  be  that  this  country  will  find  the 
next  French  government  more  Intractable 
than  the  present  one  and  will  some  day 
sigh  for  the  era  when  the  General  admon- 
ished America. 
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MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  SIGNED 

A  me.ssage  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
leading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  iS.  51 0>  providing  for  full 
disclosure  of  corporate  equity  owner- 
ship of  securities  under  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  3590)  to  extend  and  im- 
|)rove  legislation  for  maintainine  farm 
income,  stabilizing  prices  and  assuring 
adequate  supplies  of  aRricultural  com- 
modities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time'? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  behalf  of  the  distinsuished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware,  I  yield  the  distin- 
guished Senator  fi'om  Texas  .5  minutes. 

Mr.  YARBQROUGH.  Mr.  Piesident, 
there  are  more  than  3.000  counties  and 
parishes  in  the  United  States.  Of  those 
more  than  3,000,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority lost  population  loetween  1940  and 
1950,  and  an  overwhelming  majority 
continued  to  lose  population  from  1950  to 
1960.  Moreover,  a  majority  are  .still  los- 
ing population. 

This  farm  bill  helps  stabilize  popula- 
tion and  slow  the  flight  of  people  from 
the  rural  areas  to  the  cities.  The  faster 
people  come  from  the  rural  areas  to  the 
cities,  the  greater  the  urban  problems 
that  plague  this  country. 

I  attended,  this  week,  a  symposium  on 
the  cost  of  the  aerospace  industiT,  most 
of  which  is  subsidized  by  the  Govern- 
ment, most  of  it  being  military. 

It  was  developed  there,  Mr.  Piesident. 
that  there  are  1.6  million  workers  in  the 
aerospace  industry  in  America.  Six  hun- 
dred thousand  of  those  workers  are  in 
•southern  California.  Their  average 
wages,  paid  by  the  Government — the 
taxpayers — are  more  than  $10,000  per 
worker  per  year.  That  is  $6  billion  paid 
to  aerospace  workers,  most  of  it  out  of 
fax  money,  in  southern  Califoinia  each 
year — or  about  the  cost  of  the  entire 
larm  program  for  all  50  States. 

I  love  to  visit  that  beautiful  country 
in  southern  California.  I  have  nothing 
against  its  people.  But  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  in  consideration  of  the  na- 
tional economy,  it  is  folly  to  talk  about 
the  farm  program  being  a  waste  of 
money,  when  some  of  it  goes  into  eacli 
of  more  than  98  peicent  of  the  counties 
of  the  United  States,  and  helps  stabi- 
lize the  whole  economy  of  this  country: 
and  it  has  a  sociological  and  govern- 
mental advantage  far  beyond  food  and 
agriculture  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  authorized  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  to  yield  back  all  remain- 
ing time  from  his  hour  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
10  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 


cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  £;tand  in  rece.ss  until  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  6 
o"i.l;:ck  and  44  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  rece.ss  until  tomorrow,  Satur- 
day, July  20, 1968,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  July  19,  1968: 

FfDER.M.  DEr'OSIT  INS-IISANCE  CORPORATION 

Irvine  H.  Sprague.  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insitrancc  Corporation  for  a 
term  of  6  years.  \lre  William  \V.  SherrlU. 
resigned 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
llio  Senate  July  19.  1968: 

Small  Businf,s.s  Administration 

Howard  J.  Kamucl.s.  of  New  York,  to  be  Ad- 
minirtrr.tor  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

nKPARTMCNT  OF  DEFENSE 

Robert  C.  Moot,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense. 

Pn.sT  Office  Department 
Victor  Frcnkil.  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Advisory  Board  for  the  Post  Of- 
liic  Departmeni. 

Postmasters 

ALABAMA 

Grady  D.  Cope.  Huntsville. 

ARKANS.AS 

William  F.  Woods.  Hazen. 
R.  E.  Johnson.  State  University. 
Ualene  I.  Surralt.  Tucker. 
Leonard  E.  Tripp,  Wheatley. 

CALIFORNIA 

James  P.  Hutler,  Chico. 
Vern  T.  Conner.  Dixon. 
Harmon  G.  Ilawblitzel.  Duarte. 
Joseph  E.  Alecci.  Grover  City. 
Betty  N.  Raines.  Macodel. 
William  J.   McGovern.  MUlbrae. 
Jerald  A.  Egbert.  Ranciio  Mirage. 
Jeanne  W.  McMahan.  Sierra  City. 
Carl  H.  Ponfield.  Tujiinga. 
Marie  C.  Donadio,  Woodbridge. 

CONNECTICUT 

Robert  L.  Parent.  Haddam. 

FLORIDA 

CUrence  W.  Martin.  Jr..  Bartow. 

Rowena  S.  Eubanks.  Bristol. 

Charles  Rockett.  Flagler  Beach. 

Ralph   H.   Finke.   Indian   Rocks   Beach. 

Gloria  D.  Pearce.  Killarney. 

May  M.  Roberts.  Pomona  Park. 

Joachim  J.  Svetlosky,  Saint  Leo. 

GEORGIA 

John  D.  Lance.  Bogart. 
J.  Ray  Grant.  Forsyth. 
Virginia  R.  Roberts.  Haralson. 
Gordon  W.  Allen,  Red  Oak. 
James  D.  Tarver.  Jr.,  Wadley. 

HAWAII 

Arthur  C.  Kong,  Ewa  Beach. 

Taishi  Tomono.  Hawaii  National  Park. 

Ernest  A.  Cravalho.  Paia. 

ILLINOIS 

Steven  E.  Ducaj.  Riverside. 

INDIANA 

Ralph  E.  Bowland.  .^mboy. 
Elmer  R.  Tekulve.  Columbus. 
Dolly  M.  Hall.  Eminence. 
Max  W    Gooch.  Harmony. 
Matthew  J.  Purzycki.  Notre  Dame. 
Wilbur  D.  Hall.  Orleans. 
Edwin  R.  Bartholomae.  Plainfleld. 
Erskine  L.  Crosby,  Ramsey. 


IOWA 

Raymond   D.   Showalter.   Bettendorf, 
Paul  H  Stineman.  Grandvlew. 
Daniel  B  Forward.  Henderson. 
Robert  L.  Kcrkvllet.  l^trchwood. 
Keith  W.  Davis.  Malcom. 
Esther  V.  Tow.  Superior. 

KANS.AS 

Evelyn  J.  Rappard.  Burlingame. 
June  E.  Sclionemaii.  Edwardsvllle. 
Francis  W   Escher,  Hcrndon. 
Norman  M  Wiley.  South  Haven. 
Ernest  G.  Cutter,  Wallace. 

KLNTUCKY 

Gladys  R.  BoUng,  Lackey. 

LOiriSIANA 

Herman  H.  Nunez,  Bell  City. 
Lessie  G  Stafford.  Collinston. 
Paul  V.  Burko,  New  Orleans. 
Ix>uls  O.  Troxlcr.  New  .S.nrpy. 
Vera  M  Ho.nsbv.  Pine  Cirove. 
Kenneth  O.  Halbrook.  Pollock. 

MAINE 

Paul  A.  Beliveau,  Brownfield. 

MARYLAND 

Melvin  G.  Bussey.  Glcn  Burnle. 
Thomas  C.  Haydcn,  La  Plata. 

MASSACIII'SETTS 

Rcna  P  Simmons.  Dunstable. 
Charles  R.  Santos,  Lowell. 

MICHIGAN 

Homer  L.  Blamer,  Atlanta. 
Charles  E.  Yi^eger,  Bloomfield  Hills. 
Elwood  F.  Barkkarl.  Chassell. 
Thomas  S.  Dzarnowski,  Gaastra. 
Thomas  A.  Greene.  KInde. 
Clement  J.  Ca5.sette.  Mohawk. 
George  P.  Woodruff.  Oden. 
Donald  J.  Wiltshire.  Onaway.  j 
Carl  Wudarcki.  Ortonville. 
Truman  II.  Horton,  Oxford. 
Sidney  D.  Reinbold.  Pellston. 
Bole  P.  Centala.  Posen. 
Arthur  S.  C.  Waterman.  RoseviUe. 
Edward  R.  Vaughan,  South  Haven. 
Shurley  C.  Mclntyre.  V.iisar. 
Benjamin  L.  Bement.  WebbervUle. 

MINNESOTA 

Mario  A.  CoUeltl.  Aurora. 
Vernon  W.  Olson.  Bellingham. 
Jf>seph  R.  Anderson.  BeU  lew. 
Francis  J.  O'Keele.  Prior  Lake. 
Donna  K.  Hill.  Soudan. 
Lowell  J.  DeBiis  Welcome. 

MISSI.SSIPPI 

Robert  L.  Stubbs.  Magee. 

MISSOVP.I 

John  C  Greenwell.  Jr  .  Adrian. 
Charles  C.  Farris.  Ava. 
Paul  C.  Mallery.  De  .Soto. 
Charles   E.  Davis.   Fillmore. 
Marvin  H.  Hamann.  Liguorl. 
Ermal  D.  Cameron.  Pattonsburg. 
J.  Donald  O'Connor.  Perry. 
Hosea  Rhoades.  Thayer. 
Cecil  B.  Allison.  Tipton. 

MONTANA 

Harold  O.  Gunderson.  Havre. 

NEVADA 

George  H.  Smith,  Zephyr  Cove. 

NEW    JERSEY 

Lois  L.  Kern.  Readington. 
Hermine  B.  Kuhl.  Three  Bridges. 

NEW    MEXICO 

John  R.  Robertson.  Lordsburg. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Robert  I.  Parnell.  Lumbcrton. 
Jackson  B.  Jones.  Madlscn. 
Robert  L.  Rowc.  Marlon. 
Bernard  J.  Carter.  Ctonevllle. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Roland  J.  Nelson.  Churchs  Perry. 
Arthur  O.  Johnson.  Lehr. 
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OHIO 

Mary  M  Pox.  Blue  Rock 
Mabel  M.  Tobln.  ChatfleldJ 
Leonard  W.  Mueller.  Grov«  City. 
Paul  E   Rowse.  Harpster 
Dwayne  L  Mathias.  PhllllAsburg. 
Robert  W.  Weber.  Shelby. 
Robert  Burns,  Sidney. 

OKLAHOMA! 

Albert  E.  Swearlnger.  ArraAia. 
Lee  T.  Goodwin.  Concho     F 
Dora  E.  HilUary.  Medicine  Park. 

OREGON 

Madonna  L  cre.scenzl.  Ch*nult 
Charles  A.  Schledler.  ScottJ  Mills. 
Jennabelle  M.  Vincent.  Weston. 

PENNSYLVANift 

Mary  C  Cardone.  Balrdforcjl. 
Wilfrid  G.  Mlnner.  Bally     ' 
Mary  P.  lioldren.  Beaver     j 
WUma  J  Lacey.  Buena  Vlii(^. 
John  A.  Antonettl,  Bulger.! 
Russell  E  Horner.  Burnhafm. 
Charles  J.  Hller,  Camp  HIU. 
Mary  R    O'Connor.  Hecksdhervllle. 
Annaglnd  J.  Angelo.  Isabefll.i. 
Ferry  B.  Dyslnger.  Mlffllnt^wn. 
Michael  J.  Noone,  Jr.,  Mo-sftow. 
Lester  E   Roth.  Nazareth. 
Joseph  D.  LaGorga.  Nortn  Versailles. 
Richard  A.  PfeUer,  Portersfrllle. 
Alfred  C.  Bush,  Portland, 
George  R.  Tomko,  Sharon. 
Robert  A.  Mowrey.  Sybertsitllle. 
Lydla  E.  Harris.  Valencln.l 

PUERTO     R1C<1 

Felix  Rlvera-Munoz.  Naraajlto. 

SOUTH     DAKOWV 

Hliding  C.  Nelson.  Stockhiim. 
Richard  R.  Jacobson.  Vall«r  Springs. 

TENNESSEE 

CecU  E.  Collier,  Church  Hiljl. 
Colleen  C.  Meens,  Coalmoili. 
Wlllard  S.  Vitatoe.  Crab  O  fchard. 
William  P.  Massey.  HartsvlSe. 
William  J.  Swann.  JefTers«i  City. 
John  L.  Marrs.  Lobeunile. 
Jim  C.  Tolley.  Lynchburg. 
Linus  L.  Sims.  Memphis. 
Wiley  R.  Williamson.  New  J  tthnsonville. 
Oren  W.  Johnson,  Parrotts   ille. 
Arthur  J.  Robinson.  Shen  ood. 
Lawrence  E.  Shell.  Watau(  i. 
Edsel  C.  Floyd,  Watertowr 

TEXAS 

Billy  J.  Enloe,  Allen. 
Verner  S.  Howard,  Carrizo 
Olan  H.  Wade,  Gushing. 
Iva  K.  Williams.  Diana. 
Michael  S.  Ball.  Elmendor 
Marlon  T.   Seale.   Gtddingi 
Barney  W.  Oliver.  Green vllj^ 
Maxwell  Barkley.  Hearne. 
James  W.  McMillan,  Kln„_ 
Daniel  T  Bailey.  Jr..  Longv 
Herbert  L.  Clayton,  Olney. 
BlUle  W.  Creed.  Piano. 
Russell  W.  McFarland.  Por  1 
John  C.  Gregg.  Santa  Anna 
Conley  C.  Bradshaw,  Slls, 
Thomas  J.  Leatherwood.  Sr 
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VERMONT 

Armin.-i  M.  Fletcher,  Cambiidge 
Elspeth  P.  Eaton,  North  Thf  tford. 

VIRGINIA 

Joseph  J.  Restein  II.  Cape  Charles. 
Earl  T.  Patton.  Jewell  Rid||e. 
Robert  G.  Moore.  Lexlngtd  i 
Elsie  B.  Rich.  Saluda.  ' 

Callie  H.  Stevens.  Stanleyt 

WASHINGTON  I 

Prank  R.  Costl.  Black  Dlaiiond. 
Harold  P.  Van   Home.  ElkT 
Prank  M.  Suhadolnik,  Profcer. 
Fredrick  W    Bremmer.  Redlubllc. 


e. 
w. 


and. 
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Prank  R.  McGulre.  Shelton. 
Robert  L.  Pallett.  Tenlno. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Nerval  J.  TutwIIer.  Clarksburg. 
Vernon  A.  Shahan.  Saint  George. 
Rutha  Mae  Davis.  Swltzer. 

WISCONSIN 

Henry  J.  Jarosz.  Armstrong  Creek. 
Robert   M.   Hulverson.  Durand. 
Patrick  J.  McGlnley.  Gays  Mills. 
Harold  C.  Ristow.  La  Crosse. 
Lorraine  J.  Olson.  Maiden  Rock. 
Leslie  R.  Stevenson,  Marinette. 
S.  Jane  Abbott,  Oconomowoc. 
Jerome  J.   Zodrow.  Princeton. 
Robert  T.  Kauth,  West  Bend. 

In  THE  Army 

The  following-named  ofllcer  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
Stales,  to  the  grade  indlcatea,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  Statee  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284  and  3306: 

To  be  brigadier  general.  Veterinary  Corps 

Col.  Wilson  Marshall  Osteen,  U848I6,  Vet- 
erinary Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

1.  The  lollowlng-named  officers  for  tem- 
porary appointment  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  grade  indicated,  unaer 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Coae, 
sections  3442  and  3447: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig  Gen.  Andrew  Peach  Rollins.  Jr.. 
024237.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
US.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Thomas  Bradley,  021768 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army  i . 

Brig.  Gen.  Salve  Hugo  Matheson.  036253. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  US. 
Army  i . 

Brig.  Gen.  Karl  William  Gastafson. 
045560.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Robertson  Desobry, 
024262,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Leo  Henry  Schwelter,  034334, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army  i . 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Lou's  Kllngenhagen, 
039223.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
US  Army  I . 

Brig.  Gen.  Walter  James  Woolwlne.  023795, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Ralph  Longwell  Poster.  022669, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  US. 
Army ) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Herron  Nichols  Maples.  045920. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army  i . 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Frederick  Preuno.  023334. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army  i . 

Brig  Gen.  Leo  Bond  Jones.  024255.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S.  Armyi. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Allen  Knowlton. 
025436.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
US   Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Jack  Jennings  Wagstaff.  036585. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US 
Army ) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Linton  Sinclair  Boatwrlght. 
023968.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
U.S.  Army ) . 

Brig  Gen.  Hugh  Franklin  Foster.  Jr 
023837.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  Hugh  McGovern.  036851, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  VS. 
.'irniy  i . 

Brig.  Oen  Orwln  Clark  Talbott.  024617 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  US. 
Army  i . 

Brig  Gen.  Kenneth  Lawson  Johnson 
036285.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
US.  Army  1. 

Brig.  Gen  Wlllard  Roper,  033605.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S.  Army). 


Brig.  Gen.  Albert  Ernest  MlUoy,  035280, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  Us! 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Donn  Royce  Pepke.  025lftn 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U  s 
Army) . 

Brig.   Gen.   Willis   Dale   Crlttenberger.   Jr 
024893,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonpl. 
US.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Harris  Whltton  Hollis.  0537.'4, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U  .s 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen  Francis  Paxil  Kolsch.  0246(i'i, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  Us 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Bruce  Smith,  046241. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  Us 
Army ) . 

Brig.  Gen.  William  John  Durrenberger. 
025099,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Leon  Baldwin,  0368fri 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  Us 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Morgan  Garrott  Roseborougi 
022681.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonn 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  Baute,  Jr..  03475(i. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  Us 
Army) . 

Brig.    Gen.    Jack    Carter    Fuson,    036184. 
Army    of    the    United    States    (colonel,    U.: 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Henry  Blakefleld 
033927.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Elvy  Benton  Roberts.  02578I. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  Us 
Army ) . 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Samuel  Beatty.  Jr . 
025268.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
U.S.  Army) . 

2.  The  following- named  officers  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  SUtea  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284  and  3306 : 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Willam  Thomas  Bradley,  0217C8 
.'Vrmy  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army ) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Ralph  Longwell  Poster,  022669. 
Army  of  the  United  Stales  (colonel,  U.S 
Army  I . 

Brig.  Gen.  Morgan  Garrott  Roseborougl.. 
022681,  Armv  of  the  United  States  (colonci 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Frederick  Preund,  023334 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S 
.'Vrmy ) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Walter  James  Woolwlne.  023795. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  Us 
Army ) . 

Brig.     Gen.    Hugh     Franklin    Foster.    Jr 
023837.  Army  of  the  United  Stales  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army  ( . 

Brig.  Gen.  Linton  Sinclair  Boalwrlgh'., 
023968.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colone. 
U.S.  Army ) . 

Maj.  Gen.  James  William  Sutherland,  Jr 
024202.  Army  ol  the  United  States  (colonel 
U.S.  Army). 

Maj  Gen.  Elmer  Hugo  Almqulst.  Jr 
024228.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.     Gen.     Andrew     Peach     Rollins.     Jr 
024237.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Leo  Bond  Jones,  024255,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S.  Army). 

Brfg.  Gen.  William  Robertson  Desobry. 
024262.  Army  of  the  United  States  ( colone: 
U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  William  Albert  Becker.  024267 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Wlllard  Roper.  033605.  Army  of 
the  United  States   (colonel.  U.S.  Army). 

Lt.  Gen.  Frederick  Carlton  Wayand.  033736. 
Armv  of  the  United  Stites  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 
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.Maj.  Gen.  George  Irvln  Forsythe,  024510, 
Army  of  the  United  Stales  (colonel,  U.S. 
.\rmv ) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  Charles  Forbes.  024511. 
.\rmy  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Armv). 

Brig.  Gen.  Orwln  Clark  Talbott,  024617, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Armv ) . 

Bng.  Gen.  William  John  Durrenberger. 
025099,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U  S.  Armv). 

Maj.  Gen.  Walter  Philip  Leber.  025130, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Armv) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Donn  Royce  Pepke,  025188, 
.\rmy  of  the  United  Statee  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army ) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  Edmondston  Coflln, 
025234,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  John  Hancock  Hay,  Jr.,  025290, 
.iVrmy  of  the  United  Statee  (colonel,  U.S. 
.•\rmv) . 

Brij.  Gen.  James  Joseph  Gibbons.  025355, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
.■\rmv ) . 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Henry  Blakefleld, 
033927.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Richard  Joe  Seltz,  033979, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  U.S. 
.Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Clarence  Joseph  Lang,  040705, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Aimy ) . 

Maj.  Gen.  George  Lafayette  Mabry,  Jr., 
034047,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Ma).  Gen.  John  Scarborough  Hughes, 
034271,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
US.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Herron  Nichols  Maples,  045920, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army ) . 

Brig.  Gen  Leo  Henry  Schwelter,  034334, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
.'\rmy ) . 

Mr'  Gen.  Ellis  Warner  Williamson.  034484, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army ) . 

Maj.  Gen  William  Eugene  DePuy,  034710. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Karl  William  Gustafson, 
045560.  .\rmy  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
T"  S.  Army ) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Bruce  Smith,  046241, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
.Vmy). 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  Bautz.  Jr..  034750, 
.\rmy  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Richard  Thomas  Knowles. 
035418.  Army  of  the  United  Stetee  (colonel. 
I'  S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Donald  Harry  Cowles,  035735, 
.•\rmy  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army ) . 

Maj.  Gen.  John  Russell  Deane,  Jr..  024835, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
.Army ) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Samuel  William  Koster,  024873, 
.•\rmy  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
■rmy). 

Maj.  Gen.  George  Marlon  Selgnlous  II, 
<j47226,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
rppointment  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
.States,  to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3442  and  3447: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Harold  Gregory  Moore,  Jr.,  027678, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel.  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  George  William  Casey,  O27609,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  .Army). 


Col.  Judson  Frederick  Miller,  038518,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  C.  J.  LeVan,  038124,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  William  Ward  Watkln,  Jr.,  024664, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Robert  Carter  McAllster,  027159, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Alexander  Russell  Boiling,  Jr..  026066, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Frederic  Ellis  Davison,  045682.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  William  Love  Starnes,  025475,  U.S. 
Armv. 

Col.  Marlln  Watson  Camp,  035999,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  John  HoUoway  Cushman,  026483, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Col.  DeWltt  Clinton  Armstrong  III,  025441, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Fred  Ernest  Karhohs.  056540.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Richard  Carter  Home  in,  040863. 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Samuel  Lafayette  Reld,  035160,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Robert  Creel  Marshall,  025467.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  James  William  Gunn,  040896  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  James  Joseph  Ursano.  037890.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Donald  Volney  Rattan.  027695.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Armv.) 

Col.  John  Howard  Elder,  Jr.,  053453,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  John  Charles  Bennett,  027263,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
.\rmy ) . 

Col.  George  Washington  Putnam  Jr., 
039206,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Emmett  Robinson  Reynolds.  025489, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  George  Monroe  Bush.  027072.  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colonel. 
U.S.  Armv). 

Col.  Dennis  Philip  McAullffe,  026609, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  col- 
onel. U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Sidney  Michael  Marks,  036977,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  George  Gordon  Cantlay,  025979,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Arthur  Hamilton  Sweeney,  Jr.,  040865, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  George  Murrell  .Snead.  Jr.,  027028. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Col.  James  Cllffton  Smith.  038314.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  William  Ross  Bond.  036618,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Bertram  Kail  Gorwitz.  080092.  Army  of 
the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  John  Kirk  Slnglaub,  037040,  Army  of 
the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  John  Woodland  Morris.  025992,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Harold  Arthur  Kissinger.  039445.  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Claude  Monroe  McQuarrie.  Jr..  027434, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Joseph  Edward  Plekllk,  036942.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Henry  John  Schroeder.  Jr.,  026028, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Thomas  Fuller  McCord.  0414849,  U.S. 
Army  Reserve. 


Col.  Edward  Michael  Dooley,  038168,  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Hubert  Summers  Cunningham, 
039303,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieu- 
tenant colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Wallace  Clifton  Magathan,  Jr..  025861, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Jack  MacFarlane,  038463,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army ) . 

Col.  Maurice  Wesley  Kendall,  027003,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Harold  Robert  Parfltt,  025914,  U.S. 
.'Vrmy. 

Col.  Richard  Hubert  Groves,  027141,  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Richard  Harold  Johnson,  027179, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Stewart  Canfleld  Meyer,  025560,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Edwin  Bradstreet  Owen.  047079,  VS. 
.'Vrmy. 

Col.  Michael  Edward  Leeper,  046552,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  David  Ewlng  Oil.  026522,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Clarke  TUeston  Baldwin,  Jr  ,  026037, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Jack  Alvln  Albright,  040870,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Hugh  Richard  Hlgglns,  036183,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Charles  Morton  Young,  Jr..  047107, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Bert  Alison  David,  028441,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) 

Col.  Sam  Sims  Walker,  028197,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army ) . 

Col.  William  Burns  Caldwell  III,  057280, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (major,  VS. 
Army) . 

In  THE  Navy 

Rear  Adm.  Bernard  M.  Strean.  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5231,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while 
so  serving. 

Rear  Adm.  John  A.  Tyree.  Jr..  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  section  5231,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while 
so  serving. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  nominations  beginning  Robert  X. 
Williams,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Thomas 
O.  Zorn.  Jr..  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
July  8,  1968;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Gerhard  R. 
Abendhoff.  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Donald 
F.  Taucher.  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
July  8.  1968. 

In  THE  Army 

The  nominations  beginning  David  A. 
Clarke,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  John  E. 
Wllks  III.  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 

July  10, 1968. 

In  the  Navy 

The  nominations  beginning  Louise  Bare- 
ford,  to  be  capUin,  and  ending  John  W. 
Johnson,  to  be  permanent  lieutenant  com- 
mander and  temporary  commander,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressio.val  Record  oa 
July  10,  1968. 
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SOCIETT 
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HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OK    TEXASi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPttESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  |«,  1968 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaikcr,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Hon,|  Wilbur  Cohen. 
Secretai-y  of  the  Departiient  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  occasion 
was  the  dedication  of  the  University  of 
Texas  Medical  School  |t  San  Antonio 
on  July  12.  1968. 

The  address  follows: 
Medical  Education  in  a 
(By  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Se^ 
Education,  and 
I  anr  delighted  to  be  w1 
I  am  honored  to  partlcipaie  in  the  dedlca 
tlon  of  the  University  c  '  Texas  Medical 
School  at  San  Antonio.  T  e  people  of  this 
city  and  the  entire  State  of  Texas  can  be  very 
proud  of  the  achievement  v  ;  celebrate  tod.iy. 
We  are  symbolically  opet  ng  a  door  lo  the 
future — a  future  that  Is  fi  1  of  promise  and 
reward.  From  this  great  in  tltution  will  em- 
anate the  knowledge  and  ervlces  that  will 
Improve  the  health  iuid  wel  being  of  millions 
of  American  men,  women  aid  children.  From 
this  Institution  will  con4  the  men  and 
women  who  will  dlscoverland  deliver  the 
medical  miracles  of  tomorrow. 

What  Is  so  special  ab< 
school  and  Its  affiliated  h( 
many  people  were  Instrum 
tabllshment.  Tlie  San  Antoi)jlo  Medical  Foun- 
dation, other  Individuals  wid  groups  from 
Bexjir  County  and  from  outside  the  county 
Joined  in  the  struggle  of  a  decade  to  see  that 
San  Antonio  had  not  oi:lv  ^  medical  school 
but  an  excellent  medical  scliool  of  which  the 
entire  State  could  be  prouid.  The  Federal 
government  has  coniributetl  35  million  in 
this  joint  effort.  I 

To  single  out  one  person  would  not  be 
proper  because  so  many  people  were  In- 
volved but  I  do  believe  that  special  recog- 
nition should  be  given  to  Dean  P.  Carter 
Pannlll  who  began  In  January  1965  with  no 
faculty  or  curriculum  and  today  he  can 
proudly  say  that  he  has  80  distinguished 
faculty  on  board  and  a  \-«ry  imaginative 
curriculum.  And  I  am  confident  that  under 
the  continued  leadership  of  t^ank  C.  Erwln. 
Chairman  and  Member  of  tfce  University  of 
Texas  Board  of  Regents,  dhancellor  Harry 
Ransom  and  Vice  Chancdlor  for  Health 
Affairs,  and  Dr.  Charles  LeM^istre.  the  school 
will  be  a  center  of  excellence  which  will  pre- 
pare students  for  the  dy  lamlc.  complex 
world  that  Is  rapidly  unfolcj  Ing  before  us. 

We  dedicate  this  new  facUl  ty  In  a  period  of 
revolutionary  changes  In  th<  field  of  science, 
technology,  medicine,  comr  lunlcatlons  and 
human  aspirations.  The  i  avancement  of 
science  and  technology  and  the  virtual  ex- 
plosion of  medical  knowledg*  land  Its  applica- 
tion have  led  to  slgnlflcari ;  Improvements 
In  the  lives  of  millions  of  Aijierlcans.  Within 
recent  years: 

Diseases  that  had  afflict^  i  mankind  for 
centuries  are  being  preventec  and  cured. 

Many  of  the  frightening  c  scases  of  child- 
hood have  been  eliminated. 

Surgery  that  was  once  pralarlous  has  now 
become  routine. 

Presented  at  the  Dedlcai  on  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  Medical  Sol  ool  at  San  An- 
tonio, Texas.  July  12,  1968,      :30  p.m    C  D  T. 


Important  advances  have  been  made  In 
the  treatment  of  mental  Illness  and  mental 
retardation. 

Many  new  drugs  and  medical  techniques 
work  dally  miracles. 

The  dramatic  events  of  the  recent  past  are 
but  a  preview  of  the  firture.  Within  our  life- 
time we  will  undoubtedly  see  the  develop- 
ment of  life-saving  techniques  and  services 
which  are  yet  undreamed  of.  We  may  see 
the  end  of  cancer,  and  the  prevention  of 
crippling  arthritis,  and  arteriosclerosis.  We 
will,  no  doubt,  see  the  conquest  of  mental 
retardation.  And  life  expectancy  may  even 
be  Increased. 

Scientists  tell  us  they  may  be  able  to  un- 
ravel the  genetic  code.  Hereditary  defects 
that  pass  from  parent  to  child  may  be  pre- 
vented. Congenital  blindness  and  deafness 
may  be  reduced.  New  drugs  and  chemicals 
may  be  used  to  cure  mental  Illness,  retard 
aging  and  improve  the  learning  and  memory 
process. 

The  perfection  of  mechanical  substitutes 
.as  an  interim  approach  to  the  treatment  of 
heart,  lung  and  kidney  failures  are  well 
along  in  development,  and  we  are  steadily 
adding  to  our  knowledge  of  Immunology 
and  fundamental  processes  that  will  some 
day  preclude  the  use  of  mechanical  sub- 
stitutes. 

New  developments  In  computer  technol- 
ogy will  make  possible  mass  health  screen- 
ing, medical  diagnosis,  monitoring  of  pa- 
tients. Improved  laboratory  procedures  and 
other  Improvements  In  the  actual  delivery 
of  health  services.  Improved  transportation 
lUid  communications  will  provide  adequate 
rescue  systems  to  give  Immediate  attention 
to  accident  and  dLsaster  victims  Injured  in 
Isolated  areas  distant  from  metropolitan 
centers. 

With  the  flip  of  a  switch  or  a  turn  of  a 
dial,  physicians  here  In  San  Antonio  may 
be  able  to  telediagnose  a  patient  miles  away 
In  other  parts  of  Texas  over  a  new  two-way 
closed  circuit  television  system.  Not  only  will 
the  physician  see  the  patient  but  also  moni- 
tor his  blood  pressure,  heart  beai.  pulse, 
and  analyze  X-rays  aijd  blood  samples. 
Nurses  In  remote  Texas  communities  could 
receive  expert  diagnosis  by  doctors  here.  Or 
your  hospital  could  communicate  with  an- 
other hospital  in  Chicago  or  New  York,  for 
example,  on  general  or  emergency  health 
Information.  The  growing  experimental  use 
of  electronic  communications  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  has  exciting  potential  for 
improving  the  quality  of  health  care,  while 
at  the  same  time  iiJleviatlng  the  shortage  of 
doctors,  nurses  and  other  health  personnel. 
A  Biomedical  Communications  Netivork  uti- 
lizing the  reality  of  today's  electronics,  tele- 
vision satellites,  and  computers  Is  already 
far  advanced  In  our  planning. 

Technology — computers,  television,  films — 
also  offers  great  promise  in  medical  educa- 
tion by  permitting  the  student  to  learn  by 
himself,  reducing  the  demands  on  scant 
faculty  time,  supplanting  many  of  the  usual 
lectures.  Learning  time  can  be  accelerated 
and  continuing  education  facilitated. 

In  an  era  of  the  most  remarkable  advance 
In  the  medical  and  biological  sciences.  In  an 
era  of  rapid  growth  In  both  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  health  manjxjwer.  In  an  era  of 
dramatic  Improvement  In  the  delivery  of 
health  services  we  find  a  widening  gulf  be- 
tween what  our  health  system  is  producing 
and  what  the  American  people  have  every 
right  to  expect  of  It. 

Many  of  our  cltl2»ns  have  been  left  be- 
hind by  the  march  of  medical  science.  Why? 
Because  there  aren't  enough  family  doc- 
tors? Because  decent  medical  facilities  are 
lacking  In  vast  urban  and  rural  areas?  Be- 


cause the  cost  of  health  care  Is  rising  precip- 
itously? Because  our  health  care  system  wl-li 
Us  iremedous  potential  Is  not  delivering  wh:it 
it  could  and  must  deliver? 

Personal  health  services  often  are  i.ot 
available  to  many  segments  of  the  popu;;,. 
tlon — notably  the  poor — except  through  hos- 
pital emergency  rooms  or  a  telephone  ai,- 
swerlng  service. 

Gcneralists.  that  is  physicians  to  care  .or 
the  needs  of  families,  are  declining  in  num- 
bers while  super-specialists  are  Increasing. 

These  are  challenges  which  all  of  us  crn- 
cerned  with  health  must  face  and  solve.  And 
it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  front  lines  i  f 
attack  must  come  through  the  medical  insti- 
tutions which  will  train  the  health  profes- 
sionals of  tomorrow. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  we  need 
another  Flexner  Report,  another  careful  .,.*- 
sessment  of  the  relevance  of  all  medical  ed,,- 
catlon  to  all  the  health  needs  of  all  Me 
American  i>eople.  There  are  three  million 
people  in  this  country  working  in  the  health 
Held.  By  1975  there  will  be  four  million.  How 
well  equipped  will  they  be  to  cope  with  the 
problems  they  will  face?  Is  the  training  thev 
are  receiving  Tioui— for  most  of  those  addi- 
tional one  million  health  professionals  are  i:i 
school  now  — is  It  preparing  them  to  find  and 
apply  solutions  to  the  problems  of  dsliverv. 
of  medical  economics,  of  comprehensre 
health  planning? 

We  desperately  need  to  have  answers  lo 
these  questions,  answers  as  pertinent  to  our 
times  :\s  Abraham  Flexner's  were  to  his. 

The  medical  school,  the  teaching  hoapit.il. 
the  community  hospital  are  the  core  of  med- 
ical education.  Tliey  must  not  only  produce 
the  aware  health  profe.'^sionals  we  will  need 
in  the  future  but  they  must  also  furnish  ac- 
cess to  the  kinds  of  comprehensive  health 
services  we  should  be  providing  right  now. 

The  Regional  Medical  Programs  that  have 
been  established  are  facing  Just  that  prob- 
lem. I  .im  very  pleased  that  the  San  .^ntoni  ■ 
Medical  School  will  be  participating  in  the 
Texas  Regional  Program.  The  Cervical  Can- 
cer Project  ot  this  school  Is  one  of  the  Impor- 
tant operational  projects  to  be  ftnanced  bv 
the  almost  $2  million  operational  grant  to 
the  Texas  Regional  Medical  program.  It  calls 
for  the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
multi-discipline  program  to  eradicate  cervi- 
cal cancer  in  South  Texas  by  ma£s  screening. 
Planning  and  operating  a  new  education;.! 
facility  to  cope  with  the  complex  problems  m 
the  health  needs  of  a  modern  society  U  ■ 
challenging  task,  but  full  of  opjxjrtunitir.- 
The  modern  institution  has  new  opportu- 
nities t3  draw  on  the  knowledge  of  maiiv 
disciplines — the  social  and  biological  sci- 
ences, the  humanities  and  other  disciplines. 
They  have  opjxjrtunlties  for  developing  uni- 
fied cooperative  programs  In  the  health  pro- 
fessions. A  major  barrier  to  high  quality  care 
today  is  the  failure  of  communications  and 
a  lack  of  precise  definition  of  functions 
among  a  growing  number  of  health  profes- 
sions. Too  often  the  health  professional  views 
the  patient  in  an  isolated  way.  A  broader  ap- 
proach to  medical  education  could  preven: 
this  from  happening.  As  Hippocrates  said. 
"To  heal  even  an  eye,  one  must  heal  the 
head,  and  indeed  the  whole  body." 

Here  in  the  medical  school  you  can  begri 
to  develop  education  and  service  programs 
that  will  enable  students  in  the  variovis 
health  professions  to  work  together  coopera- 
tively to  meet  the  total  needs  of  the  pa- 
tient. Patient  needs  can  be  studied  and  the 
role  of  each  health  occupation  in  meeting 
these  needs  can  be  determined.  Staff  can 
study  optimal  roles  and  functions  amoiij? 
health  personnel  and  explore  the  levels  thai 
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can  be  used  most  efficiently  and  effectively 
to  develop  health   services. 

■i'our  medical  school  and  its  teaching  hos- 
pital can  m.ike  a  .significant  contribution  to 
the  development  of  community  health  serv- 
ices. By  providing  continuing  education 
which  is  essential  in  todays  world  you  can 
help  practicing  physicians  from  becoming 
obsolete.  By  engaging  In  community  wide 
efforts  to  improve  health  services  students 
and  faculty  can  be  given  actual  community- 
based  experience. 

Your  medical  school  must  become  involved 
in  developing  models  for  delivering  the  best 
iiealth  care  possible.  In  San  Antonio,  for 
example,  you  have  a  unique  opportunity  to 
study  the  community's  needs  and  to  help 
meet  these  and  the  special  health  needs  of 
the  40.000  migrant  workers  located  here.  You 
tan  also  reach  out  to  the  Mexican-Amer- 
icans and  other  migrant  workers  scattered 
throughout  the  sparsely  populated  area  to 
tiie  south.  As  a  teaching  institution  you 
can  take  leadership  in  developing  programs 
tnat  will  reach  out  to  the  many  groups  of 
vour  State  and  community.  Through  nelgh- 
i  orhood  health  centers,  mobile  units  that 
will  travel  in  the  rural  areas,  and  telecom- 
munications, and  other  cooperative  efforts 
vith  health  personnel,  you  can  provide  the 
Manpower  and  expertise  for  Improving  the 
health  of  thousands  of  Texans.  And  you  can 
show  other  communities  throughout  the 
Nation  ways  to  improve  health  care  for  their 
I  itlzens. 

Medical  schools  are  at  a  point  of  change. 
Their  great  research  efforts  must  continue. 
But  their  area  of  concern  must  be  extended 
to  involve  their  regions,  research  must  in- 
clude the  study  of  the  social  system  of  medi- 
cine, community  health  programs  must 
know  that  the  immense  resources  of  the 
laedical  school  centers  are  with  them.  More, 
many  more,  physicians  and  health  person- 
i.el  must  be  produced. 

And  we  must  turn  our  attention  to  the 
young  men  and  women  from  all  economic 
levels  and  make  careers  in  the  health  field  a 
possibility  for  them,  advantaged  or  disad- 
vantaged be  their  origin.  Just  as  our  medical 
schools  now  have  Departments  of  Post  Grad- 
uate Medical  Education  perhaps  we  need 
Departments  of  Prcmedical  Education.  Here 
we  could  enroll  those  hesitant  19  or  20  year 
old  boys  and  girls  who  "think"  they  want  to 
study  medicine  but  don't  know  how.  or  Just 
Know  it  Is  too  expensive  or  too  long.  By 
catching  these  hopefuls  early  and  by  coun- 
seling, bv  tutoring,  by  funding,  here  we  can 
Und  the  talent,  from  all  the  diversity  of  our 
society,  for  our  undermanned  health  team. 
Satellites?  Departments  of  Premedlcal  Edu- 
cation? Medical  schools  without  walls?  No, 
not  dreams  anymore  than  Medicare  was  a 
dream.  Instead  these  are  the  exciting  realities 
of  the  era  in  which  this  medical  school  is 
being  launched. 

A  characteristic  of  much  that  the  Johnson 
Administration  had  done  in  the  health  field 
has  been  to  create  programs  that  bring  about 
Tn  involvement,  a  creative  contribution,  from 
the  communities  and  regions  served.  The 
Partnership  for  Health,  Medicare,  The  Re- 
gional Medical  Programs,  the  Child  Health 
.'Vet,  the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
are  Just  a  few  of  the  landmark  achievements 
of  recent  years.  The  success  of  much  that  has 
been  put  in  motion  will  be  measured  by  the 
ideas,  the  effort,  and  the  cooperation  coming 
forth  from  the  practicing  physicians,  the 
community  hospitals  and  the  medical 
schools.  Bold  new,  imaginative  approaches 
must  be  adopted  to  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  the  resources  we  now  have — in  terms  of 
manpower,  facilities  and  services.  And  the 
real  leadership  must  come  from  the  institu- 
tions that  are  preparing  students  for  careers 
in  medicine. 

A    revolution    has    begun    in    the    field    of 
medicine.  The  American  people  through  their 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Congress  have  declared  that  each  Individual 
has  a  right  to  the  best  laealth  care  with  an 
equal  opportunity  to  that  care  regardless  of 
age.  sex,  color  or  any  other  factors,  except 
medical  need. 

We  have  not  yet  fulfilled  that  right  for 
every  citizen.  But  we  are  making  progress. 
And  I  firmly  believe  that  within  the  next 
decade  we  shall  see  startling  breakthroughs 
in  health  care  in  the  United  States,  with  re- 
sulting improvements  In  the  health  of  the 
people. 

I  see  every  mother  getting  comprehensive 
prenatal  care,  and  every  Infant  being  wanted 
and  getting  the  health  care  he  needs  for 
sound  growth. 

I  see  every  disabled  and  disadvantaged 
person — no  matter  what  his  handicap — get- 
ting the  rehabilitation  and  the  specialized 
attention  he  needs  to  become  a  productive 
independent  citizen. 

I  see  a  health  care  system  capable  of  de- 
livering health  .services  of  a  high  quality 
to  every  individual  wherever  and  whenever  he 
needs  those  services. 

I  am  contident  that  we  will  move  into  the 
next  decade  and  beyond  on  a  wave  of  medi- 
cal progress  that  will  make  achievements  to 
date  seem  almost  commonplace  by  compari- 
son. Yet  such  progress  will  not  occur  with- 
out the  fullest  participation  of  the  medical 
profession,  the  Government,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  taking  up  the  great  tasks  that 
lie  ahead..  As  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
said  in  his  Health  and  Education  Message 
to  Congress  last  year: 

"No  great  age  of  discovery  In  history  can 
match  our  own  time.  Today,  our  wealth,  our 
knowledge,  our  scientific  genius  give  us  the 
power  to  prolong  man's  life — and  to  pre- 
vent the  erosion  of  life  by  Illness  .  .  . 

■But  each  gain,  each  victory,  should  focus 
our  attention  more  sharply  on  the  unfinished 
business  facing  this  Nation  in  the  field  of 
health." 

Let  us  then  take  up  this  tmfinlshed  busi- 
ness and  work  toward  the  noblest  achieve- 
ment of  a  society:  the  assurance  of  health 
and  quaUty  of  life  for  all  of  its  citizens. 
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ropean  countries  sen-e  to  manifest  the 
desire  of  these  captive  people  to  break 
the  chains  of  tyranny  and  gain  greater 
freedom  in  which  to  express  their  cul- 
tural traditions. 

Hopefully,  this  movement  toward 
liberalization  will  flourish  in  all  the 
captive  nations.  Let  us,  on  liiis  occasion, 
reaffirm  our  support  toward  this  end. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  17,  1968 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  commemorate  the  10th  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week,  we  should  re- 
affirm the  inalienable  rights  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  to  national  independence 
and  individual  freedom  and  express  the 
support  of  our  Nation  toward  the  full 
realization  of  these  rights. 

I  have  always  held  to  the  conviction 
that  the  flame  of  nationalism,  though 
suppressed  in  some  lands,  can  never  be 
extinguished  and  that,  with  lielp,  it  can 
overcome  the  darkness  of  tyranny.  I 
think  that  recent  events  in  Rumania 
and  Czechoslovakia  have  proven  to  the 
world  that  the  flame  of  nationalism  has 
not  been  extinguished  in  the  captive 
nations. 

It  is  to  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
that  the  nations  of  Poland.  Rumania, 
Bulgaria,  Albania.  Czechoslovakia.  Es- 
tonia, Hungary,  Lithuania,  and  Latvia 
look  for  guidance  and  assistance. 

The  recent  events  in  Czechoslovakia 
and  other  movements  toward  self- 
determination    in    other    Eastern    Eu- 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  18.  1968 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral years  I  have  expressed  a  deep  con- 
cern with  the  great  need  for  accelerating 
vocational  training  programs,  particu- 
larly at  the  secondary  school  level.  While 
the  Congress  has  certainly  recognized 
the  need  for  vocational  training  in  the 
Manpower  Training  Act  and  in  various 
other  job-training  programs,  there  has 
been  a  lack  of  emphasis  upon  training 
students  wl:io  are  not  college- oriented  to 
become  useful  citizens  in  our  liighly 
teclinological  economic  society. 

While  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  to  improve  and  expand  programs 
in  the  fields  of  social  sciences,  languages, 
even  the  arts,  we  have  neglected  assist- 
ing yomig  people  wlio  need  specialized 
training  in  the  vocations  and  trades.  I 
contend  that  a  much  broader  program 
in  this  field  would  result  in  a  sharp  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  school  dropouts, 
particularly  among  those  students  who 
are  neither  adept  nor  have  any  great 
interest  in  pursuing  a  course  of  educa- 
tion which  prepares  them  for  college  ad- 
mission. Yet  there  is  a  crying  need  for 
.skilled  labor.  It  is  obvious  that  those 
who  drop  out  of  school  because  of  a  lack 
of  interest  in  general  academic  work  or 
who  manage  to  complete  these  courses 
with  a  minimum  of  interest  or  motivation 
become  tmemployable  because  they  lack 
occupational  skills.  Recognizing  that  it 
is  better  late  than  never,  I  commend  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  for 
bringing  forward  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1968,  which  I 
wholeheartedly  support. 

Unless  there  be  any  misunderstanding 
with  regard  to  my  remarks  regarding 
the  delay  in  moving  forward  with  voca- 
tional training  programs  at  the  high 
school  level,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
passed  by  Congress  did  emphasize  the 
need  of  continuing  to  make  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  job  market  from  the  stand- 
ix)int  of  occupational  skills.  It  also  estab- 
lished a  Council  on  Vocational  Educa- 
tion which,  however,  was  not  appointed 
until  1966  and  did  not  submit  its  re- 
port until  early  this  year.  That  fact 
notwithstanding,  expenditures  for  voca- 
tional education  did  increase  sharply,  but 
from  a  very  low  base  even  though  Federal 
grants  were  niultiplied  four  times  at  the 
State  level  while  local  expenditures  were 
being  doubled. 
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It  Is  interesting  to  n<ite  that  the  in 
crease  in  the  enrollment  in  vocational 
proRrams  for  disadvaotaged  students 
reached  137,000  in  1967.  Jlowever,  this  is 
hardly  an  impressive  fljgure  when  you 
consider  the  total  enroll»ient  in  the  Na- 
tion's high  schools  and  particularly  the 
sharp  increase  in  our  scipool  population. 

I  believe  the  commitllee  report  sums 
up  the  situation  in  an  excellent  manner 
In  observing  that  occupaitional  prepara- 
tion should  become  mor^  specific  in  the 
high  school,  although  not  limited  to  one 
vocation.  It  points  out  that  It  should  be 
built  around  significant  fj&milies  of  occu- 
pations or  industries  which  promise  ex- 
panding opportunities.  Hi  this  manner  a 
student  can  leave  the  program  with  one 
skill  but  is  not  challenged  to  pursue  a 
postsecondary  education.  More  im- 
portant is  the  fact  that  the  long-range 
cost  of  this  program  will  ;undoubtedly  be 
recouped  through  the  economic  benefits 
certain  to  be  derived  from  it. 

It  is  my  further  hope  that  Congress 
win  at  some  time  in  the  itery  near  future 
implement  this  program  With  the  passage 
of  the  Human  Investmeiit  Act  which  I 
and  many  of  my  colleagjiaes  have  intro- 
duced in  the  last  2  ye^^-s  of  the  Con- 
gress to  encourage  industry  to  {jartici- 
pate  in  a  broader  vocational  training 
program  in  the  years  aheid. 


NEW  ALTIMETER  SYStEM  FOR  PAN 
AM  S  BOEING  JETS 


HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

OP    W.\SH1NGT0N 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  i!«.  1968 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  an- 
nounced by  Pan  American  Airways  is  the 
forthcoming  installation  of  an  'auto- 
matic altitude  reporting"  system,  revolu- 
tionary to  the  industiT.  These  encod- 
ing altimeters  have  been  ordered  for  Pan 
Am's  24  Boeing  727  jet  transports  and 
are  scheduled  to  be  installed  in  Septem- 
ber. 

The  key  feature  of  the  unit  is  its  abil- 
ity to  simultaneously  provide  aircraft 
altitude  to  pilots  in  the  cockpit  and  to 
air  traflBc  controllers  on  the  ground. 
Ground  controllers  thus  will  know  the 
identification  and  flight  level  of  an  air- 
craft without  having  to  be  told  by  the 
pilots.  This  will  eliminate  much  of  the 
radio  chatter  "  that  has  previously  ac- 
companied aircraft  altitude  reporting. 

With  this  new  process,  electronic  sig- 
nals will  be  automatically  beamed  from 
the  ail-craft  to  ground  control  stations. 
In  the  cockpit,  altitude  information  is 
displayed  on  a  conventional-looking  al- 
timeter indicator  on  the  Instrument 
panel.  At  the  same  time,  the  aircraft's 
altitude  and  identification  number — or 
flight  number— are  electronically  beamed 
to  giound  station  computers  which  print 
out  the  information  on  air  traffic  con- 
trol radar  scopes.  Aircraft  identification 
and  altitude  will  be  printed  like  a  tiny 
tag  alongside  the  blip  on  the  radar  scope. 
As  the  aircraft  changes  altitude,  the 
numbers  by  the  blip  will  automatically 
change  to  tell  the  controller  the  plane's 
flight  level. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  new  altimeters  are  designed  to  ex- 
ceed the  accuracy  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration.  Pan 
Am  and  other  airlines  are  voluntarily 
undertaking  the  task  of  equipping  air- 
craft with  the  necessary  electronic  gear 
in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  day  when 
this  element  of  air  traffic  control  will  be 
a  standard  operating  procedure. 

For  example,  engineers  aie  developing 
automatic  altitude  reporting  gear  to  be 
standard  equipment  of  future  generation 
747  Supersets  and  supersonic  transports. 
New  Boeing  707  jet  transports,  delivered 
to  Pan  Am  since  August  1967.  are 
equipped  with  special  computers  which 
give  the  aircraft  automatic  altitude  re- 
porting capability. 

Airciaft  delivered  to  Pan  Am  prior  to 
August  1967.  wiU  be  retrofitted  with 
automatic  altitude  reporting  gear. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  17.  1968 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 
of  July  14  marks  the  10th  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week.  On  this  occasion 
we  are  once  again  drawing  attention  to 
the  plight  of  peoples  in  Eiirope  and  Asia 
who  have  been  subjugated  by  the  im- 
perialist policies  of  Communist  Russia. 
The  peoples  of  these  countries,  having 
no  desire  for  allegiance  with  or  military' 
protection  by  the  Soviet  Union,  were 
arbitiarily  deprived  of  their  sovereignty, 
their  dignity,  and  their  individual  free- 
dom. While  it  is  true  that  there  has  been 
a  change  in  the  severity  of  the  Com- 
mimist  i-ule  in  some  countries  of  Europe, 
nevei-theless  the  fact  remains  that  the 
individual  citizens  in  these  countries  are 
deprived  of  the  basic  rights  of  citizens 
which  are  guaranteed  by  such  chailers 
of  liberty  as  the  Declaration  of  Hiunan 
Rights  of  the  United  Nations. 

During  the  past  50  years,  some  22 
countries  including  Poland.  Hungary. 
Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia.  Rumania. 
East  Germany,  and  Bulgaria  have  been 
forcibly  dominated  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  three  small  states  of  Lithuania. 
Estonia,  and  Latvia  are  particular  ex- 
amples of  the  most  deplorable  policies  of 
Soviet  Commimist  imperialism.  My  con- 
cern for  the  tragic  fate  of  the  heroic  peo- 
ple of  the  Baltic  States  caused  me  to  in- 
troduce House  Concurrent  Resolution 
287  in  the  89th  Congress  to  protest  the 
bondage  of  the  Baltic  countries  behind 
the  borders  of  the  US.S.R. 

We  should  put  forth  every  effort  to 
obtain  a  frank  and  open  discussion  as  to 
the  future  fate  of  these  forcibly  annexed 
nations.  This  week  should  be  a  time  for 
deliberation  on  measures  that  would 
advance  the  prospects  of  liberating  these 
captive  nations.  I  have  for  some  time 
urged  the  establishment  of  a  Special 
House  Committee  on  Captive  Nations  to 
focus  attention  on  such  measures. 

However  we  proceed,  it  is  time  for  men 
to  unite  and  advance  in  a  concerted  ef- 
fort toward  creating  a  peaceful  world 
order  in  which  every  nation  has  the  right 
of  self-determination.  Thus  it  must  con- 
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tinue  to  be  our  solemn  goal  to  do  all  ni 
our  power  to  signify  to  these  people  that 
we  will  never  forget  the  captive  nation 
nor  accommodate  ourselves,  even  in  ou: 
minds,  to  their  permanent  captivity. 


CHEERS  OR  JEERS  FOR  THE  FLA(; 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 


OF    NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  18,  1968 

Mr.     HALPERN.     Mr.     Speaker,     tli- 
highly  respected  Chaplain  of  the  Senat'  . 
Dr.  Fredeiick  Brown  Harris,  has  written 
the  most  beautiful  tribute  to  the  fiag  i  : 
our  Nation  that  it  has  been  my  privilec- 
to  read  in  many  years.  It  was  publishe  ' 
in  the  Washington  Star  of  July  14.  1968 
under  the  title   'Cheers  or  Jeers  for  tl; 
Flag.  "   and   it  asks  us   what   has  hap 
pened  to  the  surge  of  pride  in  the  heart  - 
of  Americans  when  anywhere  the  Stai 
and  Stripes  aie  unfurled. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Harris  discusses  th; 
question     so     eloquently     that     unde 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House  I  in 
elude  the  full  article  in  the  Extensions  o: 
Remarks: 

Spires  of  the  Spirit:    Cheers  or  Jeers  f>  • 
THE  Flag 

(By  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris) 

What  has  happened  to  the  exultant  surgf 
of  pride  in  the  hearts  of  Americans  wher 
iinywhere  the  Stars  and  Stripes  .ire  unfurled 

In  this  year  of  our  Lord,  in  the  life  of  ou; 
nation — and  of  all  nations — there  is  llttl. 
necessity  to  exhort  people  Inside  our  nation 
and  outside  our  nation,  to  shout  our  f.iulr, 
and  failures  from  the  housetops.  There  .il- 
ready  are  too  many  experts  in  that  field. 

Of  course,  vllllfying  America  has  been  tin' 
stock  in  trade  of  Jeering  tyranny,  expresses 
In  half-truths  and  outright  misrepresenta- 
tions as  with  gleeful  delight  they  hold  a  mac- 
nlfylng  glass  over  our  admitted  Imperfec- 
tions. We  do  not  expect  them  to  cheer  for  the 
red,  white  and  blue! 

But  our  deep  concern  Is  the  contemporarv 
tendency  for  misled  citizens  of  this  vallan* 
land — the  envy  of  all  the  earth — to  follov; 
the  example  of  covetous  outsiders  who  push 
their  hate  campaigns  against  anything  they 
dub  American. 

One  thing  to  remember  is  that  dictator- 
ship washes  Its  soiled  linen  in  priv.ite.  Noth- 
ing is  made  public  which  does  not  pas.s 
official  censorship.  The  whitewashed  report- 
given  to  the  enslaved,  and  to  the  outside 
world,  are  •'doctored"  to  conform  to  the  pur- 
poses of  tyrants  whose  will  Is  the  nation- 
policy.  In  a  genuine  democracy  all  Is  differ- 
ent. It  is  what  is  wrong  which  is  likely  to  be 
exhibited. 

In  competition  with  the  iron  regime  oi 
conformity,  government  of  the  people,  and 
by  the  people,  has  a  temporary  disadvantage. 
Its  dirty  linen  is  hung  out  on  the  public 
common  for  all  to  behold.  There  are  Investi- 
gations and  revelations  which  enrage  and 
shock  the  prep)onderantly  decent  members  oi 
the  commonwealth.  Those  who  .we  aghast  at 
the  Iniquity  exposed  are  likely  to  lose  a  sense 
of  proportion  and.  looking  with  scandalized 
eyes,  to  ask  In  despair.  'Is  this  America? 
With  all  that  tends  to  drag  the  American 
dream  from  its  pinnacle,  there  never  was  n 
time  since  Betsy  Ross  designed  the  starry 
banner  which  has  been  lifted  In  heroic  yes- 
terdays from  Independence  Hall  to  South 
Vietnam  when  it  was  more  appropriate  for 
Americans  with  a  Te  Deum  In  their  hearts 
to  sing.  "Three  cheers  for  the  red,  white 
and  blue!" 
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Where,  oh  where,  but  in  America  is  plenty 
no  shared,  need  so  alleviated,  sympathy  so 
abounding,  gulfs  so  bridged?  It  is  the  land 
of  the  friendly  face  turned  to  all  the  world. 
Quite  significantly  a  great  British  newspaper, 
true  to  the  Union  Jack,  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  declared  editorially  some  time  ago: 
•The  United  States  has  done  more  than  any 
other  country  to  gtiarantee  peace  in  the 
world.  The  United  States  has  done  more 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world  to  help 
others,  and  to  secure  their  help,  prosi^erlty 
.ind  welfare."  And  so,  from  3,000  miles  away, 
under  English  skies  we  hear  the  refrain. 
Three  cheers  for  the  red,  white  and  blue!" 

Discouraged  and  disgusted  Americans,  de- 
ceived by  a  distorted  sense  of  proportion, 
need  to  rend  the  story  of  Elijah.  In  a  fit  of 
depression  he  believed  that  the  whole  nation 
iiad  turned  to  denial  and  corruption.  He 
thought  that  he  alone  had  preserved  national 
lionor.  Sitting  under  a  juniper  tree  he  wished 
he  had  never  been  born.  But  he  was  mistaken. 
God  told  him  there  were  many  quiet  homes 
where  people,  such  as  are  the  leaven  of  any 
land,  had  not  defiled  their  garments.  And 
so.  Elijah  ran  up  the  flag  again  with  pride, 
as  we  must  do  in  our  own  land. 

There  are  many  who.  falling  to  put  crimes 
.^gainst  the  state  in  their  true  proportion  to 
righteousness  In  this  good  land,  come  to 
think  of  the  flag  as  having  lost  the  stars  of 
Its  Idealism,  and  the  white  stripes  of  Its  vlr- 
lures,  leaving  nothing  but  a  waving  red  blush 
'it  shame  as  a  national  emblem.  But.  thank 
C3od.  this  Is  not  so!  To  be  sure,  corruption 
i^ets  the  headlines:  but  to  one  traitor  to  the 
ilag  there  are  thousands  whose  patriotism 
IS  as  pure  as  that  of  the  founding  fathers. 

In  this  epochal  day,  with  many  "false 
lights  on  the  shore"  and  with  those  on  board 
who  do  not  have  America  In  their  hearts,  still 
A-tth  swelling  pride  we  can  Join  in  the  cheers 
which  ring  in  Angela  Morgan's  lines: 

"Let  us  cry  it  aloud  from  the  steeple — 
Let  us  shout  where  the  darkness  is  hurled. 
Lo! — look  to  the  light  of  all  people — 
America — torch  of  the  world !" 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  Communist  Party,  The  suit  said  that 
Dr.  Kennedy  had  been  commissioned  in  1945, 
spent  one  year  on  Inactive  status,  two  years 
on  a<;tlve  duty  and  two  years  <jn  inactive 
status  before  being  discharged  "under  con- 
ditions other  than  honorable  for  the  good  of 
the  service." 

Judges  David  Bazelon  and  Charles  Pahy 
agreed  that  Dr.  Kennedy's  record— the  plain- 
tiff did  not  deny  his  communist  ties— were 
Insufficient  grounds  for  that  kind  of  dis- 
charge. Judge  Warren  Burger  dissented. 


COMMUNISTS  AND  OUR  MILITARY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  LOUISU^■.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  U.S.  Judge 
Bazelon  has  ruled  that  a  Communist 
enemy  in  our  military  ranks  cannot  be 
Riven  a  dishonorable  discharge.  I  wonder 
what  enemy  he  thinks  compels  us  to 
maintain  a  standing  Army?  Why  are  our 
boys  in  Vietnam?  Foreign  aid  is  to  stop 
Commimist  aggression? 

At  least  the  unelected  Federal  judges 
ruled  that  a  Communist  can  be  excluded 
from  military'  .service  with  our  loyal  sons 
and  fathers. 

I  place  a  clipping  from  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News  for  July  18,  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Red  Ties  Not  Enough  for  Discharge 

Thje  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  today 
that  U.S.  servicemen  cannot  be  dishonorably 
discharged  because  of  association  with  the 
Communist  Party. 

The  three-Judge  panel  said,  liowever.  that 
such  servicemen  could  be  separated — but  not 
under  dishonorable  conditions — from  the 
service  if  there  was  sufficient  doubt  of  their 
loyalty. 

The  suit  was  brought  by  Charles  Kennedy, 
a  practicing  physician  In  New  York,  who 
claimed  he  was  dishonorably  discharged 
from  Inactive-duty  status  In  the  Naval  Re- 
serve solely  because  of  his  connections  with 


HON.  JOE  POOL 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18.  1968 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I, 
like  many  other  Members  of  this  body, 
was  shocked  when  I  heard  of  the  un- 
timely and  sudden  death  of  our  col- 
league. Joe  Pool,  of  Dallas.  Tex.  I  had 
known  Joe  ijersonally  for  .some  time 
prior  to  his  becoming  the  Texas  Mem- 
ber-at-Large  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  welcomed  him  to  this  body. 
As  all  of  us  know,  he  soon  made  his  pres- 
ence known  with  his  activities  on  both 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee and  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Pool  was  laid  to  rest  in 
his  hometown  of  Dallas.  He  was  eulo- 
gized by  a  former  colleague  of  his  in  the 
State  legislature  the  Honorable  Jimmy 
Phillips  of  Beaumont.  Tex.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  the  eulogy  offered  by  Mr. 
Phillips. 

I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  have  been  closely  lisso- 
clated  with  my  friend  Joe  Pool  for  more  than 
forty  years. 

As  a  friend,  it  is  difficult  and  well  nigh 
impossible  to  find  the  words  to  express  my 
feelings  on  this  sad  and  tragic  occasion — 
there  Is  so  much  that  can  be  said. 

Joe  Pool  was  a  likeable,  jovial.  Jolly,  com- 
passionate, unsophisticated  and  down  to 
earth  man  whose  dedication  and  candor  set 
him  ai>art  from  most  men. 

As  one  editorial  writer  put  it  so  aptly,  "Joe 
was  an  American  who  believed  to  the  core 
of  his  soul  that  this  country  was  freedom's 
mighty  protector  and  any  man  who  soiled 
his  citizenship  by  veering  only  slightly  In 
dedication  to  the  United  States  of  America 
was  his  enemy". 

His  constituents  have  lost  a  fair  and  fear- 
less Representative.  Texas  has  lost  a  law- 
maker of  impeccable  character,  and  lh<r  Na- 
tion has  lost  a  dedicated  and  determined 
crusader  for  what  is  right  for  America. 

Joe  Pool,  through  his  hard  work  and  long 
hours  on  the  job  In  Washington,  earned  the 
respect  of  his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  and  it  is  so  ironic  that  he  was  cut  down 
at  the  very  zenith  of  his  career:  and  It  is 
typical  of  the  man  that  he  was  on  a  mission 
of  service  to  his  country  at  the  very  time 
he  was  stricken.  Joe  Pool,  as  many  others 
before  him,  gave  his  life  for  his  country. 

Through  the  years.  I  have  watched  Joe 
travel  his  path  of  public  service — as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  University  of  Texas  student  assem- 
bly during  the  years  we  both  worked  our 
way  through  the  university  In  the  midst  of 
the  depression. 

As  an  intelligence  officer  during  World  War 
II,  as  a  member  of  the  Texas  Legislature, 
during  which  time  we  both  served  together  in 
that   body   where   he   distinguished   himself 
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with   his   legislative   investigations   and    his 
legislative  programs. 

As  a  Member  of  the  United  Stiites  Congress, 
during  the  past  seven  years,  where  Joe  earned 
the  respect  of  his  colleagues,  the  affection  of 
his  constituents,  and  the  grudging  admira- 
tion of  his  detractors. 

Our  paths  have  crossed  many  times  in 
the  past  loriy  years  and  I  have  had  occasion 
to  observe  Joe  during  his  finest  and  happiest 
hours  when  surrounded  by  his  family  and 
friends  he  tasted  the  fruits  of  victory  in  win- 
ning elections. 

I  have  also  been  with  him  as  he  experi- 
enced bitter  politicnl  disappointments  on 
occasions  when  he  lost  elections. 

One  of  the  things  I  shall  always  remem- 
ber most  about  Joe,  besides  his  dedicated 
and  zealous  work  as  a  public  servent,  was  his 
absolute   refusal   to  ever   accept  defeat. 

Even  In  his  darkest  hours  his  almoat  un- 
believuble  and  incredible  ability  to  remain 
confident,  continue  his  optimism,  and  pro- 
ceed undeterred  toward  his  goal  of  dedicated 
public  service  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  al- 
icays  amazfd  me. 

I  shall  always  remember  Joe's  compassion 
—I  have  witnessed  many  times  his  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  when  he  was  able  to  be  of 
help  to  ordinary  folks— his  constituents  who 
looked  on  him  as  their  only  hope  for  assist- 
ance in  problems  confronting  them.  His  hap- 
piest moments  came  on  the  occasions  he 
could  call  some  anxious  constituent  and  re- 
port success  of  his  efforts  to  solve  their  prob- 
lem. 

This  deep  concern  for  the  needs  of  his  con- 
stituents was  always  evident — even  to  the 
very  last  minute  of  his  existence  on  this 
earth. 

Among  his  effects  found  In  his  pocket  on 
the  night  of  his  death  was  a  note  In  his  hand- 
writing to  himself  reminding  that  he  must 
stay  111  touch  with  the  wife  of  a  Viet  Nam 
veteran  reported  'missing  in  action"  and 
continue  his  efforts  to  try  and  secure  In- 
formation on  the  fate  of  the  missing  Viet 
Nam  veteran. 

Tliere  was  not  even  the  .slightest  evidence 
of    any    petty    vindlctlveness    anywhere    In 

Joe's  makeup 

There  was  not  any  evidence  of  any  fear 
for  his  own  safety  In  his  sometimes  dangerous 
and  hectic  experiences  with  those  who  vigor- 
ously and  sometimes  \-lolently  expressed 
their  disapproval  of  his  activities  as  a  pub- 
lic servent. 

There  was  every  evidence  of  liis  dedication, 
determination  and  extreme  candor  in  carry- 
ing out  what  he  believed  would  help  keep 
his  country  safe  from  danger  from  within  or 
without. 

Joe  was  a  kind  and  compassionate  person 
whose  public  image  would  not  project  this 
characteristic  to  those  who  did  not  know  him 
— /  nerer  P:neu>  Joe  to  ever  turn  anyone  away. 
even  some  of  his  severest  critics  and  worst 
political  enemies,  who  asked  him  tor  assist- 
ance got  his  help— and  he  many  times 
brushed  aside  suggestions  from  his  friends 
that  he  should  not  bother  to  waste  his  lime 
on  his  enemies. 

Joe  was  a  dedicated  family  man— proud 
of  his  wife  and  children— his  major  concern 
with  his  job  in  Congress  was  that  It  kept 
him  away  from  his  family  more  than  he 
would  like.  And  he  many  times  expressed  his 
concern  to  me  about  being  away  from  his 
loved  ones  so  much. 

Joe  Pool  was  a  rugged,  determined,  hard- 
working member  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee.  As  a  ranking  member. 
he  saw  the  committee  as  a  court  of  last  re- 
sort for  this  freedom  loving  nation — a  vital 
Instrument  for  rooting  out  those  who  ■would 
overthrow  this  system  of  government 

His  actions  gained  him  national  publicity 
and  the  admiration  of  law-abiding  Ameri- 
cans everywhere — 200.000  letters  pouring  in 
to  Members  of  Congress  during  this  session 
objecting  to  a  pending  bill  abolishing  the 
House    Un-American    Activities    Committee. 
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America's  stamp 


to  me.  Is  the  best  evidence 
of  approval  of  Joe's  work. 

Another  editor's  comment  regarding  Joe 
is  so  typical  of  the  man  that  I  quote  It 
here  .  .  .  "It  was  to  Pool's  iiredlt  that  it  was 
hard  to  be  neutral  aboutl  him.  To  his  de- 
tractors he  was  a  formli  able  opponent- - 
frank,  hard-hitting,  uni  frald— he  never 
backed  away  from  a  fight  —the  wrath  and 
e.\treme  vlclousness  of  his  pnemles  who  op- 
posed him  never  caused  hi  i  to  waiver  from 
his  goal. 

I  believe  the  greatest  tr  >ute  paid  to  Joe 
since  this  tragedy,  has  coi  >e  from  people — 
not    personally    acqualntedjj   with    Joe — Just 

s  longresslonal  dls- 
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TENTH  OBSERVANCE  OP  CAPTIVE 
NATIONS  WEEK 
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ordinary  folks  living  In  his 


trlct — passing  by  his  bier  Aid  commenting 
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"The  Conjrressman  did  nolknow  me  but  I 
knew  him."  I 


Most  applicable  to  Joe.  i 
clflcally  had  Joe  Pool  In  ml 
It,  Is  a  passage  which  peel  James  Thurber 
once  wrote  about  one  of  ifs  friends,  and  I 
quote  . .  . 

"He    made    many    friend 
few,  he  made  the  right  kin     „.  <r.,t....t-.,  a.n. 
kept  them  all.  This  is  not  tcfelace  a  premium 
on   making  enemies — It   Is    but   to  say   this 
man  .  .  .  stood  for  somethln    !" 

■    '  J  MMY  Phillips. 


though  he  spe- 
d  when  he  wrote 


-and    lost    very 
of  enemies  and 


CAPTIVE  NATIOI^  WEEK 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-KM  ATIVES 

Wednesday,  July    7.  iy68 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  N(  w  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  mark  the  10th  an- 
niversary of  Captive  Na  ions  Week.  It 
is  important  that  we.  a  fi  ?e  people,  take 
this  opportimity  to  reaffii  n  our  support 
of  those  imfortunate  peo  le  tlirousliout 
the  world  who.  but  for  th  oppression  of 
a  Communist  dictatorship)  would  be  free. 

Freedom  knows  no  t  slitical  boun- 
daries or  geographic  limi  ations;  it  is  a 
part  of  the  liuman  spirit,  »nd  as  such  is 
a  driving  force  which  i  ill  ultimately 
triumph  over  oppression  w  lerever  it  may 
exist.  Our  own  Nation  waj ;  founded  and 
lives  today  in  this  spirit  of  freedom. 

While  freedom  is  luiivi  rsally  desired, 
however,  it  is  not  univel  sally  enjoyed. 
People  in  many  nations,  )articularly  in 
Eastern  Europe  but  in  oth<  !r  areas  of  the 
world  as  well,  are  denied  this  basic  hu- 
man right  by  the  oppre  sion  of  Com- 
munist-imposed dictators  ips.  For  these 
millions,  freedom  is  not  t  le  reality,  but 
the  dream.  These  people  represent  the 
captive  nations  about  wl  ich  we  speak 
today. 

This  week  we  should  rei  fflrm  our  ded- 
ication to  the  propositior  that  all  men 
should  be  free,  and  we  si  ould  continue 
to  do  whatever  is  in  our  ower  to  work 
for  their  eventual  freed  m.  for  when 
freedom  is  denied  anyw!  ere  it  affects 
free  men  everywhere. 

It  is  also  vital  that  we  protect  free- 
dom wherever  it  is  threat^  ned.  for  when 
freedom  is  threatened  ai  ywhere,  it  is 
threatened  here  at  home,  j  'oday  in  Viet- 
nam we  are  doing  just  thai  We  are  help- 
ing the  free  nation  of  Sou  h  Vietnam  to 
protect  itself  from  Comn  unist  aggres- 
sion. We  are  fighting  to  niake  sure  that 


Vietnam  does  not  become 

tive  nation.   I  am   happ3 

colleagues    and    freedom-  oving    people 

everywhere  in  working  tov  ard  this  goal. 


another  cap- 
to   join    my 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

I'f    (LORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17.  1968 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
add  my  voice  to  what  has  already  been 
said.  It  is  indeed  the  duty  of  every  Amer- 
ican and  of  this  body  to  constantly  re- 
mind ourselves  of  tlie  continuing  plight 
of  those  captive  peoples  of  East-Central 
Europe. 

Tliis  week  we  are  ob.serving  Captive 
Nations  Week  in  honor  and  remembrance 
of  the  100  million  Europeans  .stiuggling 
for  independence  under  their  present 
Communist  regimes. 

The  Koals  and  purpo.ses  of  this  obser- 
vance are  perhaps  best  expressed  in  the 
words  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  man- 
ifesto, the  text  of  which  follows: 

Captive  Nations  Week  MANirESTo,  1968 
The  undersigned  org.anlzatlons.  dedicated 
to  the  restoration  of  freedom  In  the  captive 
nations,  call  attention  to  Public  Law  86-90, 
uanlmously  adopted  in  1959  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  by  which  the  third  week 
of  July  each  year  was  designated  as  Captive 
Nations  Week. 

Recent  developments  in  East-Central  Eu- 
rope indicate  that  the  Communist  system  is 
confronted  with  built-in  problems  and  deep- 
seated  strains  and  tensions.  The  record  of 
over  two  decades  of  Commimlst  rule  brings 
into  sharp  focus  continued  oppositions  of  the 
East-Central  European  peoples  to  unpopular, 
self-perpetuating  regimes,  which  have  de- 
prived them  of  their  inalienable  right  to 
chart  their  future. 

The  failure  of  the  Stalinist  regime  in 
Czechosiovakia  to  relax  its  stiff  rule  and 
r.iise  the  living  standard  of  the  people  h.vs 
brought  to  power  more  progressive  elements 
of  that  country's  Communist  Party.  The  new 
leadership  has  been  compelled  to  respond  to 
popular  pressures  and  vocal  demands  by  the 
Intellectuals  and  the  students  by  granting 
more  freedom  of  e.xpression.  The  Czecho- 
slovak people,  animated  by  a  "consciousness" 
of  twenty  years  of  injustice,  have  been  the 
crucial  motivating  force  behind  the  change 
sweeping  their  country. 

In  Poland,  the  March  1968  student  demon- 
strations were  .a  poignant  protest  against  re- 
pressive censorship  and  the  curtailment  of 
the  fundamental  right  to  free  speech.  These 
legitimate  demands  were  met  with  retalia- 
tory action  by  Party  leadership,  including 
court  trials  of  writers  and  imlverslty  profes- 
sors and  mass  arrests  of  students.  A  policy 
of  official  anti-Semitism  was  hastily  intro- 
duced to  divert  public  .ittentlon  from  the 
real  Issues  Involved. 

The  intellectuals  and  the  younger  genera- 
tion In  the  captive  countries  must  be  made 
aware  that  their  humanist  protest  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  free  world.  It  is  therefore 
deemed  essential  that  the  plight  of  the  Intel- 
lectuals— who  also  voice  the  aspirations  of 
the  workers  and  the  farmers — be  fully  aired 
at  meetings  and  conferences  held  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  International  Yenr  for  Hu- 
man Rights,  proclaimed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions iwi  well  as  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

This  year  thus  opens  up  new  horizons  for 
a  closer  look  at  the  pressing  problems  of  fun- 
damental human  rights  in  East-Central  Eu- 
rope and  for  a  timely  initiative  to  make  the 
implementation  of  these  rights  an  objective 
of  Western  policy. 

For  the  peoples  of  East-Central  Europe,  it 
is  Important  to  learn  of  the  continued  de- 
termination of  the  free  governments  of  the 


world  to  lend  their  moral  and  political  sup- 
port to  the  rightful  aspirations  of  their  cap- 
tive East-Central  European  brethren. 

While  commemorating  this  year's  Captive 
Nations  Week:  We  stress  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  violated  Its  solemn  promises  ..i 
freedom  and  Independence  to  the  nine  n,i- 
tlons  made  captive  during  and  after  World 
War  II— Albania.  Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakl.i. 
Estonia.  Hungary.  Latvia.  Lithuania.  Polanti 
and  Rumania: 

We  .ilso  stre.ss  that  the  Communist  re- 
gimes in  the  East-Central  European  nation, 
continue  U  suppress  the  will  of  the  peop;. 
by  denying  periodic  and  genuinely  free  elec- 
tions. We  appeal  to  the  tree  governments  o' 
the  nations  of  the  world: 

1.  To  declare,  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the  Unlvers;i! 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  and  the  Declara- 
tion on  the  Granting  of  Independence  :■ 
Colonial  Countries,  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations  on  October  14,  1960,  their  support 
of  the  right  to  self-determination  of  all  peo- 
ple held  captive  by  the  Communists  and 
consequently,  to  make  this  issue  the  perma- 
nent concern  -  '  the  United  Nations; 

2.  To  use  every  opportunity  to  press  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Communist  regimes  < . 
East-Central  Europe  to  restore  to  the  peoples 
of  these  coimtrles  the  full  enjoyment  of  tljc 
rights  and  freedoms  guaranteed'  In  the  Uni 
versal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights: 

3.  To  bring  to  world  attention  the  urgeii. 
need  for  a  responsible  attitude  by  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  designed  to  help  Ixjlster 
the  morale  of  the  East-Central  European 
peoples  and  thus  create  a  climate  favorable 
to  their  quest  for  lull  national  soverelgnt\ 
and  individual   freedom  and  dignity. 

We    appeal    to    the    People    of    the    Unlteo 
States  of  America  to  manifest  during  Cap- 
tive Nations   Week.   July    14-20.    1968.   thelr 
av.'areness  of  the  importance  of  freedom  for 
100    million    peoples    in    the    Communist- 
dominated  lands  to  the  establishment  of  ;i 
valid  European  settlement  and  world  peace. 
Christopher  Emmet. 
Chairman,     American    Friends    of     the 
Captive  Nations. 

Qeorge  M.  Dimitrov. 
Chairman,    Assemblt/   of    Captive   Euro- 
pean Nations. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JtRSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  17.  1968 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opiwrtunity  during  the  10th  an- 
niversaiT  of  Captive  Nations  Week  to  re- 
affirm my  belief  in  the  right  of  all  the 
people  of  the  world  to  self-determina- 
tion and  to  liberty.  I  am  sure  I  speak  for 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  American 
citizens  when  I  say  we  have  not.  and 
.shall  not.  forget  those  less  foitunate  in- 
dividuals around  the  world  who  live 
under  the  oppressive  heel  of  totalitar- 
ian communism. 

Recently  we  have  witnes.sed  cncoura'.;- 
ing  siBins  of  a  liberalization  in  certain 
Easte'ii  European  countries,  notably 
Rumania  and  Czechoslovakia.  While  we 
may  all  view  this  movement  with  hope 
for  the  future,  we  do  well  to  remember 
the  experience  of  Hungaiy  a  decade  ago 
when  that  nation  began  to  move  toward  a 
less  oppressive  form  of  government.  The 
lesson  here  is  that  there  is  no  firm  and 
permanent  guaiantee  of  the  basic  hu- 
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man  rights  of  freedom,  liberty,  and  jus- 
tice under  a  communistic  system  of  gov- 
ernment. The  State  is  .supreme  and  con- 
trols all  forms  of  expression  and  jxilitical 
activity.  While  it  may  temporarily  loosen 
its  grip  on  the  lives  of  its  subject,  these 
controls  can  reappear  at  any  time  in 
even  more  tyrannical  forms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  serves  as  a  fitting  reminder 
that  millions  of  enslaved  people  in  the 
Communist  world  are  not  allowed  to 
choose  their  own  system  or  to  achieve 
their  own  destiny.  We  must  recognize  the 
ijlight  of  these  people  and  pledge  our 
moral  support  to  their  struggle  for  basic 
human  dignity. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  is  but  one  reason  for  supporting  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1968,  H  R.  17748.  but  it  is  enough. 


OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  BILL 

HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  18.  1968 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems of  occupational  health  are  usually 
illustrated  and  under.scored  by  an  array 
of  facts  and  figures  which  reflect  the 
enormous  loss  suffered  by  the  Nation's 
industrial  production  when  workers,  be- 
cause of  illness  or  disability  contracted 
on  their  jobs,  are  absent  from  work. 

But  what  of  the  other  side  of  the  coin? 
The  family  man  who  suddenly  comes 
down  with  a  skin  eruption  caused  by 
.•^ome  chemical  or  other  irritant  con- 
nected with  his  job?  What  about  the 
flareup  of  a  cough  caused  by  the  inhala- 
tion of  dust  in  the  shop? 

No  one  has  bothered  to  try  to  calculate 
the  number  of  family  plans  that  have 
had  to  be  scrapped,  the  domestic  dis- 
location caused  when  the  breadwinner 
comes  down  with  some  job-related  ill- 
ness. Remember  that  despite  our  indus- 
trial sophistication  there  are  still  many 
job  shops  where  you  work  by  the  hour 
or  by  the  day— if  you  are  there  you  get 
paid,  if  not — too  bad. 

One  of  the  less  dramatic  results  of 
occupational  disease  occurs  when  a 
worker  develops  a  sensitivity  to  the  ma- 
terials he  has  been  handling  without 
trouble,  often  for  years. 

This  sort  of  problem  is  happening  with 
increasing  frequency  among  fiberglass 
workers,  for  instance.  In  some  cases,  the 
worker  has  to  give  up  his  job,  the  .senior- 
ity he  has  accumulated,  the  skill  he  has 
learned — all  of  which  results  in  a  terrible 
loss  to  the  individual  concerned  and  to 
the  employer  who  loses  the  services  of 
a  worker  with  proven  experience  on  the 
job. 

Often,  the  cumulative  effect  of  a  given 
job  is  anything  but  safe— ranging  from 
harmful  to  fatal.  One  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  associated  with  occupational 
health  hazards  is  that  the  origin  of  many 
dehabilitatiiig  conditions  all  too  fre- 
quently escapes  detection. 

Only  by  a  long-range  research  and 
control  effort  can  v.-e  hope  to  avoid  many 
of  the  occupational  diseases,  especially 
in  the  field  of  occupational  respiratory 
diseases  and  occupational  limg  cancer. 


THE  WAR  ON  CRIME 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18.  1968 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Ml .  Speaker,  during:  the 
7  years  that  elap.sed  from  1960  to  1967, 
the  number  of  crimes  coniinittod  in  the 
United  States  increased  by  an  astronom- 
ical 88  ijcrcent,  while  the  number  of  in- 
habitants went  up  by  only  10  percent. 
There  wa,s  a  41-i)erccnt  increase  in  the 
number  of  murders  and  a  61-iJercent 
increase  in  the  number  of  forcible  rapes. 
Aggravated  assaults  went  up  by  66  per- 
cent. 

Let  us  look  at  some  other  figures. 
Burglaries  increa.sed  by  79  jjercent.  rob- 
beries went  up  by  86  percent,  the  number 
of  automobile  thefts  doubled,  and  the 
number  of  larcenies  involving  at  least 
$50  each  increased  by  103  i)ercent.  As  we 
examine  these  figures,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  many  crimes  are  never 
reported. 

The  90th  Congress  has  been  dealing 
witii  the  problems  cau.sed  by  several 
wars — the  war  in  Soutlieast  Asia,  the 
war  on  inflation,  and  the  war  on  crime, 
all  of  which  have  escalated  during  the 
last  7  years.  We  are  all  hoping  that  the 
negotiators  who  are  presently  meeting 
in  Paris  will  be  able  to  conclude  an  hon- 
orable peace  and  thus  terminate  the 
longest  war  in  which  our  Nation  has  ever 
been  engaged.  As  fiscal  1968  came  to  an 
end  with  a  S25  billion  deficit  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  Congress  struck  what  we 
hope  will  prove  to  be  a  major  blow 
against  inflation  by  combining  a  10-per- 
cent surtax  on  both  individual  and  cor- 
porate income  tax  payments  with  a  S6 
billion  spending  reduction. 

What  about  the  other  conflict — the  war 
on  crime?  Many  of  my  constituents  are 
concerned  about  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia,  as  they  have  sons,  husbands,  fa- 
thers, brothers,  or  fiances  in  Vietnam. 
The  people  who  live  in  my  district  are 
also  worried  about  inflation,  as  the  value 
of  their  dollars  continues  to  shrink,  not 
only  from  one  year  to  the  next  but  be- 
tween to  the  grocery  store.  The  residents 
of  the  10th  Illinois  Congressional  Dis- 
trict are  also  concerned  about  the  crime 
problem  and  the  breakdown  in  law  and 
order. 

While  it  will  obviously  be  impossible  to 
completely  eliminate  crime  from  an  im- 
perfect world,  it  is  imperative  that  we  do 
something  to  improve  the  situation.  If  we 
cannot  secure  a  final  victory  in  the  war 
on  crime,  we  can  at  least  win  a  few  major 
battles  by  reducing  the  number  of  mur- 
ders and  other  vicious  crimes. 

The  Congress  recently  took  a  long  first 
step  by  passing  anticrime  legislation. 
Among  other  things,  the  bill  which  took 
effect  when  President  Johnson  afBxed  his 
signature  authorizes  $400,000,000  of  Fed- 
eral money  to  strengthen  local  police  de- 
partments, permits  the  police  to  use  elec- 
tronic "bugs"  and  wiretaps  under  court 
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supervision,  gives  tlicm  more  leeway 
when  they  question  suspects,  and  makes 
voluntary     confessions     admi.-^sible     in 

court. 

The  Congress  was.  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced, carrying  out  a  popular  mandate 
when  it  pa.s.sed  the  final  version  of  the 
anticrime  bill  by  overwhelming  votes,  by 
368  to  17  in  this  body  after  tlie  other 
body  had  pas.sed  it  by  72  to  4.  Those 
who  opposed  the  mea.sure  on  final  pas- 
.sage  did  so  for  the  most  iiart  because 
they  could  not  accept  all  of  its  many  pro- 
visions and  certainly  not  becau.se  of  a 
leluctance  to  restore  law  and  order  to  the 
Nation. 

What  el.se  needs  to  be  done  if  we  are 
to  brin.g  the  crime  problem  under 
control ? 

We  must  cea.se  condoning  lawlessness 
bccau.se  of  the  economic  status  of  crim- 
inals, iiai'ticularly  since  millions  of  mov 
people  do  not  engage  in  criminal  activ- 
ities. The  increa.se  in  crime  to  which  I 
referred  eailier  was  accompanied  by  the 
greatest  material  prosperity  this  Nation 
has  ever  known.  Besides,  to  place  the  en- 
tire blame  for  the  increase  on  the  poor 
is  to  perpetrate  an  injustice,  as  many 
crimes  have  been  committed  by  the  mid- 
dle class  and  the  well  to  do  who  do  not 
have  the  excuses  of  poverty,  lack  of  work, 
and  illiteracy. 

I  must  mention  in  pa.ssing  that  this 
Congress  and  its  predecessors  have  pro- 
vided many  billions  for  aid  to  educa- 
tion and  the  war  on  poverty,  but  crime 
continues  to  accelerate. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission which  the  President  appointed 
to  investigate  the  crime  situation,  less 
than  21  percent  of  the  crimes  that  are 
reported  to  the  police  are  cleared  by 
arrest  and  less  than  6  percent  result  in 
convictions.  Many  of  the  criminals  who 
are  included  in  the  6  percent  are  briefly 
incarcerated  and  then  turned  loose  by 
short  sighted  parole  boards  to  commit 
new  crimes. 

I  recognize  the  necessity  for  a  parole 
.system,  but  it  ought  to  be  a  sensible  one 
whereby  those  who  commit  minor  crimes 
can  be  rehabilitated  and  not  an  irre- 
.sponsible  one  that  permits  vicious  mur- 
derers and  rapists  to  resume  their 
criminal  activities. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  low  per- 
centage of  arrests  is  the  hamstringing 
of  our  policemen  by  some  of  the  more 
ridiculous  decisions  of  the  courts,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Similarly,  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  even  lower  per- 
centage of  convictions  is  the  fact  that 
the  lower  courts  are  bound  by  the 
precedents  set  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
whereby  murderers  have  been  turned 
loose  on  the  flimsiest  of  technicalities. 

While  the  anticrime  measure  which 
the  Congress  recen£ly  passed  imposed 
some  restraints  upon  the  Warren  court, 
more  remains  to  be  done.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  other  body  will  act  with  delib- 
eration and  caution  as  it  prepares  to  fill 
the  vacancy  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
that  will  arise  with  the  departure  of  Earl 
Warren.  Whether  his  successor  is  ap- 
pointed by  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  or  by  the 
next  President.  >-ie  ought  to  be  •well 
qualified  academically,  with  sufficient 
lower  court  experience  and  a  sense  of 
judicial  restraint. 
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The  coming  91st  Coitjgress  ought  to 
consider  legislation  that  (would  limit  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  require  minimum  appellate 
court  experience  for  aiiy  future  ap- 
pointees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  step*  which  I  have 
outlined  will  not  usher  ijn  a  millennium 
of  total  respect  for  law  and  a  complete 
absence  of  criminal  conduct,  but  I  be- 
lieve they  will  go  far  to  help  the  decent 
law-abiding  citizens  to  wui  an  occasional 
battle  in  the  war  on  crimel 


ENDANGERED  EDGE  OP  THE  SEA 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MlrHICAN( 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  If.  1968 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Sp(}aker,  the  July 
19,  1968.  Issue  of  Life  mj^gazine  carries 
an     excellent     editorial 
dangered  Edge  of  the  Sea; 
points  up  the  vital  impoitance  of  estu- 

■^ell-being  and 
short-sighted 


entitled     "En- 
The  editorial 


arine  areas  to  mankind'.s 
then  takes  note  of  the 
manner  in  which  we  in  Aifaierica  are  de 
stroylng  this  invaluable  resource.  The 
editorial  also  alludes  to  mv  bill.  H.R.  25. 
as  legislation  which  will  jirotect  our  es- 
tuaries. So  that  my  colleagues  may  be 
familiar  with  the  editorial,  I  include  it 
at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Endangered  Edge  of  IjfHE  Sea 
The  tidal  zone  where  Ame  Ilea  borders  the 
sea  In  bays,  marshes,  estuar  es.  sloughs  and 
flats  may  be  the  least  undeiltood  and  most 
maligned  fraction  of  our  tiatural  world. 
The  shallow  edge  of  the  lea  where  salt 
water  mlngle.s  with  fresh,  c  ttnmonly  called 
the  estuarlne  zone,  Is  the  i  kost  productive 
acreage  known  to  man.  It  pritvides  food  and 
sport,  niodernies  our  weath  r  and  protects 
us  from  the  weight  of  a  storUi-driven  ocean. 
In  return  we  dredge  Its  shalipws,  pile  muck 
onto  Its  marshes,  dam  It  ofT  with  highways 
and  bulkheads  and  glorify  our  efforts  as 
"reclamation."  We  aren't  recld  mlng  a  thing — 
we  are  destroying.  And  unle  b  the  Congress 
and  the  states  move  quickly  |  o  put  Into  law 
the  protective  measures  dem  nded  by  ecolo- 
gists  we  will  have  sacrificed  d  le  of  our  great- 
est wealths  to  create  dry  sterile  land  that  the 
nation  already  has   In  abunJIance. 

Two  thirds  of  all  our  flshlind  shellfish — 
and  that  includes  such  choici  species  as  the 
blueflsh  and  striped  bass,  tie  shrimp,  the 
shad,  the  salmon  and  the  oystir — spend  all  or 
a  vital  part  of  their  life  cycle  i  the  estuarlne 
zone.  Wipe  out  the  estuarlne  and  you  wipe 
out  the  fish. 

The  ecology  of  this  contln  nt  is  based  on 
the  Interaction  of  thousand  of  species  in 
zones  that  are  often  immensi  ,  Gut  a  bay  by 
dredging  it  for  gravel  and  mo  e  than  the  flsh 
are  affected.  A  key  link  In  a  w  iterfowl  flyway 
may  have  been  broken.  Ins  cts  that  were 
never  a  great  problem  sudd  nly  become  a 
plague.  The  bay's  ability  to  i  eanse  Itself  of 
sewage  may  have  been  lost  j  nd  It  becomes 
an  open  cesspool. 

Just  this  sort  of  problem  1 3s  building  In 
San  Francisco  Bay.  Already  s  irunk  from  its 
original  700  square  miles  to  4  15  by  the  hap- 
hazard filling  of  Its  shores,  t  »e  shallow  bay 
Is  in  danger  of  being  squeez  \d  down  to  an 
ignoble  drainage  ditch.  In  th«  entire  state  of 
CaUfornla  67%  of  the  wetlanj  Is  area  has  al- 
ready been  lost.  In  Connectlcul  only  20  square 
miles  remain  and  on  Long  Isl^tid,  In  a  recent 
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span  of  only  10  years,  29':c  of  the  wetlands 
were  demolished. 

It  Is  tragically  late  to  recognize  the  prob- 
lem, but  there  are  signs  of  an  awakening. 
Massachusetts  has  enforced,  since  1965,  a  stiff 
law  requiring  permits  for  all  alterations  of 
estviarine  areas.  And  in  San  Francisco  the' 
Bay  Conservation  and  Development  Commis- 
sion has  had  the  power  to  veto  filling  projects 
for  the  past  three  years  while  it  worked  out 
a  master  plan  for  bay  development.  Recog- 
nizing that  a  bay  is  far  too  valuable  a  re- 
source to  be  preserved  solely  for  the  needs  of 
ecology,  the  BCDC  suggests  strongly  that 
future  development  of  the  shoreline  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  should  be  restricted  to  proj- 
ects for  which  such  a  location  is  vital — port 
terminals,  ocean-based  industries  and  recrea- 
tion areas  (right  now  only  10  of  the  bay's  276 
miles  of  shoreline  are  open  to  the  public). 

The  BCDC  is  scheduled  to  go  out  of  exist- 
ence next  year  If  that  happens,  control  of 
fillltig  will  revert  to  the  localities.  And  it  is 
not  easy  for  any  city  or  county  to  ignore  the 
siren  call  of  a  developer  who  promises  to 
reclaim  acres  of  "useless"  marsh  and  add  it 
to  the  tax  rolls— particularly  when  the  marsh 
makes  its  greatest  contribution  to  fishermen 
in  another  state  or  duck  himters  a  thousand 
miles  away. 

Because  the  problems  and  values  of  estu- 
aries transcend  local  boundaries,  their  protec- 
tion can  be  guaranteed  only  by  federal  str^nd- 
ards,  binding  on  the  states.  Just  such  a  meas- 
ure passed  the  House  of  Repersentatlves  in 
February.  It  is  languishing  now  in  a  Senate 
committee.  And  it  will  continue  to  languish 
until  Americans  realize,  as  John  Clark,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Littoral  Society,  puts 
it,  that  "the  shore  is  in  the  same  danger  now 
that  the  forests  were  when  Teddy  Roosevelt 
took  office."  An  acre  of  cutover  forest  will 
come  back,  given  time.  An  ;icre  of  marsh  20 
feet  luider  the  town  tlump  is  gone  forever. 
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AMISTAD  DAM 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    rEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  18.  1968 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  96 
percent  complete,  the  International 
Amistad  Dam  and  Reservoir,  being  con- 
structed on  the  Rio  Grande  just  above 
the  city  of  Del  Rio,  Tex.,  will  soon  be  a 
reality. 

This  mammoth  flood  control  and  wa- 
ter conservation  project  will  have  a 
capacity  in  superstorage,  flood  control, 
conservation,  and  silt  storage  of  5,660,- 
000  acre-feet.  It  will  also  produce  hydro- 
electric power,  with  an  ultimate  capac- 
ity of  80,000  kilowatts  for  the  United 
States  and  a  similar  capacity  for 
Mexico. 

Tlie  gates  have  been  closed  and  water 
is  now  being  impounded.  The  lake  will 
ultimately  become  the  20th  largest  res- 
ervoir on  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent. 

Total  cost  of  this  project  will  approxi- 
mate $80,000,000.  Cost,  like  the  water,  is 
allocated  56.2  percent  to  the  United 
States  and  43,8  percent  to  Mexico  imder 
tlie  1944  twundary  treaty. 

The  dam  rises  254  feet  above  the  river- 
t>ed  and  at  maximum  water  surface 
elevation,  the  reservoir  water  surface 
will  be  approximately  80  miles  up  the 
Rio  Grande.  Of  the  851  miles  of  highly 
indented    shortline,    an    estimated    547 


miles    will    be   located    in    the    United 
States. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  a  vast  recreational  area 
adjacent  to  the  lake  has  t>een  estab- 
lished. I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
implement  and  expand  the  public  use 
that  will  be  made  of  the  lakeside  area 
Coleman  C.  Newman  has  been  appointed 
the  first  superintendent  of  the  Amistao 
Recreation  Area.  It  is  estimated  that  i' 
miUion  visitors  will  take  advantage  of 
this  facility  each  year,  for  whicii  Del 
Rio,  the  Queen  City  of  the  Rio  Grande 
will  be  host. 

Since  my  bill  authorizing  this  great 
project  was  approved  by  tlie  Congress  in 
1964,  the  joint  construction  has  pro- 
ceeded, under  the  able  direction,  on  tho 
U.S.  side,  of  Joe  Priedkin.  Commissionei 
of  the  International  Boundai-y  and  Wa- 
ter Commission. 

Recently  Mr,  Friedkin  released  a 
progress  report,  a  copy  of  which 
follows : 

International   Amistad   Dam   Construction 
Status  Report,   July    1.    1968 

Joint  construction  by  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  of  the  International  Amistad 
Dam  on  the  Rio  Grande  near  Del  Rio,  Texas- 
Cludad  Acuna,  Coahuila,  is  94  percent  com- 
plete at  the  start  of  the  43rd  month  of  con- 
struction. The  construction  is  on  schedule. 
The  construction  sluice  gates  were  closed 
May  31,  to  enable  storage  of  flood  waters 
Final  completion  of  the  dam  is  scheduled  for 
the  spring  of  1969. 

The  cost  of  the  dam  is  divided— United 
States  56.2'';,  and  Mexico  43.8^,,.  Each  coun- 
try is  constructing  a  part  of  the  dam,  per- 
forming work  corresponding  to  its  part  of 
the  cost. 

Work  allocated  to  the  United  States  Is  90 
percent  complete.  The  United  States  con- 
tractor Is  currently  engaged  In  work  on  con- 
crete placing  operations  on  the  spillway 
monoliths  and  the  United  States  non-over- 
flow section.  Work  allocated  to  Mexico  l.s 
100  percent  complete. 

Total  work  completed  on  the  principal 
features  of  the  dam  to  date  are: 

Foundation  excavation,  2.634.000  cu.  yds., 
(complete). 

Embankment  placement,  11,877,000  cu. 
yds.,  (99%). 

Rock  structural  excavation,  2,243,000  cu. 
yds..  (99%). 

Concrete  Placement,  1,753,000  cu.  vds.. 
(97%). 

The  United  States  work  Is  being  performed 
by  a  combine  of  four  United  States  contrac- 
tors, Perinl-Vinnell-Jones-Leavell,  and  the 
work  in  Mexico,  by  the  Mexican  contracting 
arm  of  La  Victoria  y  Asoclados,  S.A. 

J.  F.  Friedkin, 

Commissioner. 


MOVING  IN  THE  WRONG  DIRECTION 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  18,  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
famous anti-American  Robert  Williams, 
the  fugitive  revolutionary  who  has 
bounced  from  Cuba  to  Red  China  to  Af- 
rica, has  threatened  a  black  nation  with- 
in the  United  States  for  American  Ne- 
groes. The  threats  as  he  explains  them 
are  contained  in  a  news  article  from  the 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Dispatch  of  July  14.  I 
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will  include  it  with  my  remarks  since  it 
IS  important  to  note  that  there  are  ac- 
'ivities  such  as  these  and  persons  both 
within  our  Nation  and  abroad  working 
toward  such  absurd  goals. 

It  is  important  to  place  such  remarks 
into  a  proper  perspective.  While  Williams 
as  a  Communist  revolutionary,  has  called 
:or  revolution  at  various  times  and  for 
various  rea.sons.  and  has  attempted  to 
;)iovide  for  every  radical  who  might  want 
It  instructions  outlining  methods  of  de- 
.-troying  and  rioting;  while  all  this  is 
•rue,  he  certainly  is  not  the  leader  of  a 
large  number  of  Americans.  The  "we" 
'hat  he  u.ses  in  his  speech  represents  a 
.mall  number  of  radicals  who  froth  at 

lie  mouth  at  every  chance  to  break  the 
i  ules  of  society. 

The  idea  of  a  'black  nation"  in  the 
.Southern  United  States  is  not  new.  Com- 
munists called  for  such  a  "nation"  dec- 
.ides  ago  and  have  also  tried  to  generate 

ympathy  by  similar  attempts  to  split 
off,  in  their  terms,  a  "Negro  nation." 
Their  pioblem  has  been,  of  course,  that 
Negroes  are  proud  Americans  and  the 
vast,  vast  majority  are  opposed  to  any- 
thing or  anyone  of  Williams'  stripe. 

Williams  and  those  like  him  are  cer- 
tainly moving  in  the  wrong  direction. 
This  is  indeed  the  opposite  direction.  The 

article  follows: 

l-'ucmvE  Wants  Black  Republic  in  South 
I  By  J.  B.  Thomson) 
Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanzania.— Robert  Frank- 

!;n  Williams  says  he  and  his  followers  Intend 

•  ■)  found  a  black  nation  in  the  American 
Deep   South — peacefully  if  possible,   but  "I 

•  .^ilnk  we  will  have  to  fight  for  it." 

Williams  is  a  43-year-old  fugitive  from  a 
t>'orth  Carolina  kidnaping  charge  who  was 
■  iected  "president  of  the  Black  Republic  of 
.^'ew  Africa"  at  a  Detroit  gathering  of  50 
Blac'E  Power  delegates  last  March. 

The  Detroit  gathering  decided  that,  regard- 
:fss  of  the  reaction  from  Washington  and 
the  Indigenous  citizenry.  New  Africa  would 
'oe  carved  out  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi  and  South  Carolina. 

WiUiams  has  spent  most  of  the  last  seven 
vears  in  Havana  and  Peking.  Just  now  he  Is 
iildlng  Ills  time  at  a  small  bed-and-break- 
iast  hotel  in  this  humid  capital  of  Tanzania, 
Jled  China's  friendliest  ally  in  Africa. 

Calm  and  relaxed,  he  said  In  an  Interview 
that  he  expected  a  war  In  the  United  States 
■n  the  ground  that  white  Americans  do  not 
intend  to  Integrate  and  tlie  Negroes  no 
longer  want  to  be  part  of  "a  corrupt  Amerl- 
an  society." 

The    States    chosen    for    Incorporation   in 

he   projected   Negro   republic   were   singled 

out,   he   said,    because   they   benefited   most 

:rDm  slavery  and  now  have  the  heaviest  con- 

'  entration  of  Negroes. 

The  aim  for  this  independent,  sovereign 
entity,  he  said.  Is  to  attract  Negroes  from 
all  over  the  United  States — scholars,  labor- 
ers, city  dwellers  and  farm  workers — to  live 
, aider  a  government  operation  a  one-party 
vsiem  with  collective  ownership  of  Industry. 

A  bewhlskered,  slightly  paunchy  slx-foot- 
r.  Williams  expressed  belief  that  this  Is  the 
time  for  Negro  militancy. 

"There  isn't  going  to  be  any  Integration," 
iie  said.  "Whits  Americans  don't  want  it  and 
don't  intend  to  give  it  and  the  civil  rights 
;5sue  Is  long  dead. 

"If  nonviolence  for  civil  rights  was  ever 
going  to  achieve  anything  we  would  have 
integration  today,  because  we  have  had  an 
awful  lot  of  nonviolence. 

"The  only  thing  left  for  us  is  to  have  our 
own  state,  where  we  can  live  in  dignity. 

"And  we  Intend  to  have  it — perhaps  peace- 
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fully,  If  the  U.S.  government  and  the  white 
Americans  are  sensible,  and  with  bloodshed 
if  they  are  not. 

•It  would  l>e  a  different  kind  of  war,  an 
urban  guerrilla  struggle.  And  we  can  win  it 
because  America  cannot  defeat  22  million 
people  within  the  one  country  and  not  de- 
stroy Itself  in  the  process. 

'We  can  wreck  America  through  her  in- 
dustry .  .  .  We  are  on  the  inside.  We  can  do 
it.  The  U.S.  government  had  better  know 
this." 

Williams  said  more  and  more  Negroes  to- 
day were  thinking  along  his  lines,  that  noth- 
ing will  be  won  through  peaceful  means. 

"Only  violence  or  the  threat  of  violence 
has  achieved  anything  for  Negroes,"  he  said. 
•  We  plan  violence  if  the  U.S.  government 
does  not  give  us  our  country.  If  the  govern- 
ment is  sensible  it  will  see  the  justice  of  our 
cause.  It  could  save  America  from  devasta- 
tion." 

Williams  carries  a  Chinese  travel  pass.  He 
has  written  a  book  and  various  pamphlets. 
The  book.  "Negroes  with  Guns."  tells  much 
of  his  story. 

He  contends  the  indictment  for  kidnaping, 
growing  out  of  abduction  of  a  white  couple 
after  a  racial  fiareup  in  1961  in  Monroe.  N.C., 
was  based  on  a  triunped-up  charge.  He  fled  to 
Communist  Cuba,  where  he  staged  "Free 
Dixie''  broadcasts  to  U.S.  Negroes  via  Radio 
Havana. 

He  shifted  in  1966  to  Peking,  where  he  put 
out  a  newsletter.  "The  Crusaders,"  which 
was  barred  last  year  from  the  U.S.  malls. 

Williams  says  he  is  awaiting  a  call  from 
his  "inside"  helpers  to  return  to  the  United 
States,  legally  or  otherwise. 

The  ranlilng  helper  Is  his  'first  vice  presi- 
dent," Milton  Henry,  47,  a  Pontiac,  Mich., 
attornev. 
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most  of  her  satellites,  "pledge  themselves 
to  take  joint  and  separate  action"  to 
promote  "universal  respect  for.  and  ob- 
servance of,  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  for  all." 

The  Soviet  Union  voted  for  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  nearly 
two  decades  ago,  yet  it  has  continued  to 
deny  application  of  the  rights  and  free- 
doms guaranteed  by  that  Declaration  to 
the  peoples  of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Estonia.  Hungary,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Poland,  and  Rumania,  all  cap- 
tive since  World  War  II,  and  the  other 
nations  of  East-Central  Europe  and  Asia 
whose  destinies  the  Soviets  control. 

As  we  once  again  reafHrm  our  belief  in 
the  aforequoted  objective  reiterated  by 
the  United  Nations  organization,  we  pray 
that  the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations 
may  have  the  courage  and  persistence 
which  will  somehow  persuade  their 
dominators  to  permit  them  to  realize  the 
liberation  .so  long  denied  them.  We  must 
continue  to  exert  every  effort  to  convince 
the  Communist  overlords  that  they  must 
put  into  practice  the  pledges  to  which 
they  have  so  glibly  given  lipservice  to  the 
outside  world  for  the  past  score  of  years. 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  17.  1968 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  par- 
ticipate in  the  10th  annual  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week,  it  is  ironical  that 
the  headline  news  of  this  week  includes 
reports  of  efforts  by  the  Soviet  Union 
to  force  its  satellite  state,  Czechoslovakia, 
to  back  down  on  its  liberalization  as  evi- 
denced by  its  response  to  demands  by 
its  intellectuals  and  students  for  more 
freedom  of  expression. 

The  pressures  being  brought  by  Russia 
and  the  governments  of  some  of  her  more 
••loyal"  captive  nations  upon  Czecho- 
slovakia graphically  illustrate  the  prob- 
lem with  which  we  are  concerned  in 
marking  Captive  Nations  Week.  Simi- 
larly, efforts  in  Rumania  and  Poland  to 
swing  away  from  the  rigid  controls  of 
their  Communist  regimes  are  being 
beaten  back  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
local  government  leaders  charged  with 
maintaining  suppression  of  all  thought 
and  action  not  strictly  in  line  with  the 
edicts  from  Moscow. 

All  this  seems  to  afBrm  the  fact  that 
the  Red  states  and  their  Communist 
Party  apparatus  are  determined  to  keep 
a  billion  people  under  a  domination 
which  is  the  exact  antithesis  of  the  free- 
dom and  independence  which  we  in  the 
United  States  enjoy  and  to  which  all 
peoples  everywhere  are  justly  entitled. 

Under  the  United  Nations  charter,  all 
member   states,   including    Russia    and 


REMEMBERING   THE   CAPTIVE 
NATIONS 


HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17.  1968 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
Members  of  Congress  have  an  official 
opportunity  to  commemorate  Captive 
Nations  Week  and  in  doing  so  to  con- 
sider the  plight  of  the  citizens  of  once- 
free  nations  now  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain who  continue  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  independence,  to  review  the 
painful  progress  being  made  in  some 
countries  toward  a  more  free  and  open 
society  and  the  harsh  repression  still  be- 
ing exerted  in  others,  to  reflect  on  those 
additional  measures  of  encouragement 
which  those  who  are  blessed  with  free- 
dom might  take  with  respect  to  our  less 
fortunate  brethren  in  Eastern  Europe, 
and  above  all  to  demon.strate  again  and 
again,  at  every  opportunity,  our  sense  of 
oneness  with  those  who  strive  to  recap- 
ture their  liberty. 

We  have  not  forgotten  the  people  of 
the  captive  nations,  nor  can  we  forget 
them  so  long  as  we  cherish  freedom. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  concern  be- 
ing shown  by  our  people.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an  edi- 
torial from  the  July  15  i.ssue  of  the 
Courier-News  of  Plainfield.  N.J..  and  the 
texts  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee  of  New  Jersey 
and  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey: 

CAPrrvE  Nations  Remembered 

We  live  in  a  period  of  paradox. 

At  a  time  In  our  history,  when  many  won- 
der why  we  have  taken  a  firm  stand  In  Viet- 
nam against  the  advance  of  Communist  ag- 
gression; we  see  vAne  East-Central  European 
Countries  trapped  "o?hind  an  iron  curtain 
and  denied  the  fundamental  rights  of  truth. 
Justice  and  liberty. 


nt  the  pleasure 

are  hardly  out- 

Irnment   by  seU- 

jjtlve  nations. 

I  been  played  out. 
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At  a  time  In  our  hlstorjj,  when  we  seek  to 
promote  international  tr»vel,  cultural  ex- 
changes, disarmament  aitd  better  under- 
standing between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States;  we  are  witness  to  an  Interna- 
tional movement  that  h»s  already  moved 
Into  nine  East-Central  E^iropean  Countries 
and  which  Is  threatening  btyond  Europe  Into 
Asia  and  the  Far  East.  MtIch.  the  Middle 
East  and  to  the  very  doorjjtep  of  the  United 
States  In  Latin  America.     1 

The  nine  nations  are  Albania.  Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  pungary.  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Poland  and  Romjanla.  They  are  the 
Captive  Nations.  Even  today  we  read  news 
reports  of  power  plays  to  ,keep  pressure  on 
those  satellite  states  of  thjt  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  in  ItsT carefully-worded 
phrases   on   the   subject   of   non-aggression, 
peaceful  coexistence  and  territorial  Integrity 
defends  Its  own  conquest^  which  are  skill- 
fully   executed    by    propaganda,    subversion, 
economic    pressure    and    |)olltlcal    warfare. 
There  Is  a  wide  dlfTerence|  between   promise 
and   performance.   The   Communist   regimes 
they  have  set  up  to  deny  fr«(e  men  their  Insti- 
tutions exist  because  of  ai 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  The; 
standing-  examples    of    gov 
determination.  They  are  c 

The  final  act  has  not  yei,     ^.  ^ 

The  world's  two  great  nuilear  powers  shun 
direct  contllct.  il 

But  within  the  Captive  Nltlons  the  various 
forms  of  popular  reslstancetboth  violent  and 
passive  m  character,  are  evidence  to  the  fact 
that  the  fires  of  liberty  hate  not  been  com- 
pletely extinguished  although  they  burn  low. 
Within  our  own  nation  ajd  our  own  state, 
the  effort  is  kept  alive  to  letjthe  people  of  the 
Captive  Nations  know  that  Ithe  people  of  the 
United  States  share  with  tl 
rations  for  the  recovery  of 
Independence. 

Daniel  Marchlshin  of  P 
man  of   the  Captive  Natl_ 

New  Jersey.  This  week  he  a,^ „ 

have  called  upon  the  memipers  of  Congress, 
the  Gtovernor  end  the  mayc*s  of  our  munici- 
palities to  remind  our  people  of  the  Captive 
Nations  and  our  Indignation  at  the  con- 
tinued enslavement  of  thoge  people  by  the 
International   Communist   conspiracy. 

And  the  greatest  paradoxlof  all  is  that  we 
must  do  these  things  so  as  not  to  offend 
Soviet  Russia  or  to  JeoparcJ^e  our  disarma- 
ment discussions  or  to  upsot  the  Paris  peace 
talks.  While  those  on  the  otjher  side  couldn't 
care  less  about  how  they  otfend  the  United 
States  so  long  as  they  canlflsh  In  troubled 
waters  and  drop  another  tron  or  bamboo 
curtain  to  deny  what  we  consider  the  Inher- 
ent right  of  free  men  to  jistlce.  to  liberty 
and  to  live  In  peace  with  their  neighbors. 

Those  who  need  to  reestaipUsh  their  faith 
In  the  United  States  of  Anierlca  today  and 
where  we  stand  In  the  cauie  of  peace  with 
Justice  and  honor,  and  whylwe  stand  there, 
might  do  well  to  remember  the  Captive  Na- 
tions. 

Resolution:  Captive  NATior*  CoMMmEE  of 
New  Jersey 

Whereas  the  week  of  July  14,  1968  marks 
the  "Captive  Nations  Week'<  In  the  United 
States  of  America;  and  ' 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  unanimously  expressed  In  Public  Law 
86-90,  approved  July  li,  igig  its  indigna- 
tion at  the  continued  enslavement  by  the 
International  communist  ccftisplracy  of  the 
Albanian,  Bulgarian,  Byeloruisian.  Czech,  Es- 
tonian, Hungarian,  Latvian,  Lithuanian,  Pol- 
ish, Romanian,  Serbian,  andlUkralnlan  peo- 
ples and  many  others,  whlcB  are  known  as 
the  Captive  Nations;  and         ; 

Whereas  Presidential  proclamations  desig- 
nating "CapUve  Nations  Weajk"  have  caused 
the  -American  people  to  be  continually  aware 
of  the  plight  of  the  nation^  dominated  by 
Conununlst  Imperialism  an«j  to  dedicate 
themselves  to  the  support  of  the  legitimate 


em  in  their  aspl- 
helr  freedom  and 

klnfleld  Is  chalr- 
ks  Committee  of 
lid  his  committee 
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and  Just  aspirations  of  tho  people  of  those 
Captive  Nations;  and 

Whereas  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  Captive  Nations  constitutes 
a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and  one  of  the 
best  hopes  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace;  and 
Whereas  it  is  fitting  that  we  clearly  mani- 
fest to  such  people  through  appropriate  and 
official  means  the  historic  feeling  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  share  with  them 
In  their  iisplratlons  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  Independence. 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee  of  New  Jersey  urges: 
1.)  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  and  the 
mayors  of  all  cities  and  towns  in  the  state  to 
issue  appropriate  Captive  Nations  Week 
Proclamations;  2.)  the  members  of  the  United 
States  Congress  from  New  Jersey  to  mark 
the  occasion  with  appropriate  remarks  on 
the  floor  of  the  U  -S  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives;  3  )  the  members  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  from  New  Jersey 
to  give  their  full  support  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 15,  submitted  to  the  1st  Session  of  the 
89th  Congress,  January  4,  1965  by  Represent- 
ative Derwlnskl,  aiming  at  establishment  of 
:i  Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations; 
4.)  the  members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  from 
New  Jersey  to  give  their  full  support  to  H. 
Con.  Res.  757,  submitted  on  April  3.  1968 
by  Mr.  Patten  and  sponsored  by  Mr.  Daniels. 
Mr.  Helstoskl  and  Mr.  Rodlno,  so  that  the 
said  resolution  be  acted  upon  favorably  by 
the  Congress. 
Unanimously  adopted  June  17,  1968. 
On  behalf  of  the  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee of  New  Jersey. 

Daniel  Marchishin, 

Chairman. 

Proclamation 
Whereas,  the  week  of  July  14,  1968  m.irks 
the  "Captive  Nations  Week"  In  the  United 
States  of  America;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  unanimously  expressed  In  Public  Law 
86-90,  approved  July  17,  1959.  its  Indignation 
at  the  continued  enslavement  by  the  Inter- 
national communist  conspiracy  of  the  Al- 
b.mlan.  Bulgarian,  Byelorussian,  Czech.  Es- 
tonian, Hungarian.  Latvian,  Uthuanian,  Pol- 
ish. Romanian,  Serbian,  and  Ukrainian 
peoples  and  many  others,  which  are  known 
as  the  Captive  Nations;  and 

Whereas,  presidential  proclamations  desig- 
nating "Captive  Nations  Week"  have  caused 
the  American  people  to  be  continually  aware 
of  the  plight  of  the  nations  dominated  by 
Communist  Imperialism  and  to  dedicate 
themselves  to  the  support  of  the  legitimate 
and  Just  aspirations  of  the  people  of  those 
Captive  Nations;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  "majority  of 
the  people  of  the  Captive  Nations  constitutes 
a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and  one  of  the 
best  hopes  for  a  Just  and  l;istlng  peace;  and 
Whereas,  it  Is  fitting  that  we  clearly  mani- 
fest to  such  people  through  appropriate  and 
official  means  the  historic  feeling  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  share  with  them 
In  their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  Independence. 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Richard  J.  Hughes,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  do  hereby 
proclaim  that  the  week  of  July  14.  1968,  as 
Captive  Nations  Week  be  observed  by  the 
citizens  of  New  Jersey. 

Given,  under  my  hand  and  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  this  eleventh  day 
of  July  In  the  year  of  Our  Lord,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-eight  and  in  the  In- 
dependence of  the  United  States  the  one 
hundred  and  ninety-first. 

Richard  J.  Hughes, 

Goi'erjior. 
By  the  Governor: 

ROBEHT   J.   BURKHART. 

Secretary  of  State. 


Jvlj/   19,    IOCS 
AMERICAN      YOUTH      CHALLENGED 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  18,  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speakei-,  as  so  many  of  us  are  aware,  it  ;s 
in  the  young  people  of  America  that  our 
best  hope  for  the  future  progress  and 
achievements  of  our  country  lies. 

Therefore,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
the  American  people  the  excellent  ad- 
dress and  inspiring  challenge  to  our 
youth  given  by  my  good  friend,  the  Hon- 
orable George  J.  Feldman,  U.S.  Amba- 
sador  to  Luxembourg,  at  the  Boston  Uiii- 
veisity  overseas  giaduate  program  fourih 
commencement  exercises  in  Heidelbera 
Germany.on  June  15. 

Address  by  the  Honorable  George  J.  Feld- 
man,    U.S.     Ambassador    to     Luxembourg 
Boston     Universtty     Overseas     GRADUArr: 
Program.    Fourth    Commencement    Exer- 
cises, Heidelberg,  Germany,  June  15,  I9fi8 
It  would  be  remiss  of  me,  on  an  occasion 
such  as  this,  not  to  comment  on  the  tragic 
loss    of   Senator   Robert    F.    Kennedy.    It    is 
Ironic    that    an     a.ssassln's     bullet    should 
abruptly  end  the  distinguished  career  of    i 
man   dedicated   to  an   approach   to  politics 
which  was  essentially  one  of  reconciliation 
This   senseless   act   becomes   even   more   di:- 
ficult    to   comprehend    because   it   happenti! 
after  the  tragedies  In  Dallas  and   Memphis 
This  poses  a  frightening  question— whethpr 
.issasslnatlon  has  become  a  thinkable  polit- 
ical act. 

These  are  indeed  troubled  times,  all  over 
the  world.  They  are  times  of  change,  of  in- 
stability, of  tension.  Such  periods  of  change 
are  always  marked  by  Insecurity  and  un- 
certainty, and  thus,  they  place  a  speclr.l 
strain  on  the  unstable,  the  weaker  members 
of  society.  It  is  In  such  an  atmosphere  ci 
insecurity  and  uncertainty  that  such  peo- 
ple go  over  the  brink,  lose  control,  grow 
violent,  explode,  seek  extreme  answers,  re- 
sort to  extreme  acts. 

But.  you  may  ask,  if  this  is  a  world-wide 
phenomenon,  then  why  is  It  In  America  tha* 
these  frightening  events  have  happened. 

I  think  there  are  several  reasons  for  thlf, 
which  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  v.e 
have  the  weaknesses  of  our  strengths,  the 
vices  of  our  virtues.  By  that,  I  mean  that  the 
very  qualities  and  traditions  that  have  made 
us  strong  and  great  also  have  an  opposite 
side  and  cause  us  trouble  and  sorrow. 

It  is  a  fact  of  American  life  stemming 
from  our  representative  form  of  government 
that  our  political  leaders  must  be  in  close 
contact  with  the  people.  Thev  do  not  live 
Isolated  behind  high  walls,  but  are  often 
out  with  the  crowd.  In  the  crowd.  This  1- 
not  the  case  in  almost  any  other  country. 
Then  add  the  following  elements:  the  un- 
paralleled freedom  of  movement  within  the 
United  States;  our  people  do  not  travel  about 
with  identification  cards  Issued  by  the  po- 
lice; they  are  not  under  sun-eUlance.  And 
this  same  freedom  applies  also  to  the  thou 
sands  who  come  to  us  from  abroad  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  often  from  countries  with  en- 
tirely different  traditions.  So  in  our  hetero- 
geneous society,  all  manner  of  people  have 
Immediate  access  to  our  leaders.  In  a  coun- 
try of  200  million  people,  of  course,  we  have 
our  share  of  warped  minds,  and  this  adds 
up  to  quite  a  few. 

Then  there  is,  lastly,  that  other  old  tradi- 
tion of  ours,  easy  access  to  guns.  And  I  want 
to  say  that  I  personally  think  that  Is  one 
tradition  we  should  abandon,  and  right 
away. 
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When  you  combine  all  of  these  elements, 
il  seems  to  me.  vou  come  up  with  an  ade- 
quate explanation  of  why  and  how  these 
Uilngs  can  happen  In  America.  That  does  not 
excuse  them  or  make  them  tolerable.  But 
it  Is  Important  to  see  them  In  their  true 
perspective! 

The  whole  world  Is  shocked.  But  why  Is 
the  whole  world  shocked,  why  indeed.  Is  it 
even  aware  of  these  events?  Because  It  is  In 
^imcnca  that  thev  have  happened.  They, 
like  ourselves,  are  shocked  because  they  con- 
tinue to  regard  us  as  the  very  cornerstone 
of  freedom  and  democracy.  And  so.  in  a 
curious  sort  of  way,  we  can  find  some  con- 
solation in  that  very  shock. 

In  threading  our  way  through  the  hard 
period  of  change  upon  which  we  are  now 
entered,  our  greatest  hope  Is  in  our  youth. 
More  than  that,  our  only  hope  is  in  our 
\outh.  You  will  make  a  new  America  that 
H  going  to  be  much  different  from  the  old. 
It  Is  up  to  you  whether  it  will  be  a  better 
one  or  a  worse. 

I  meet  inanv  young  people.  I  make  it  a 
point  to  do  so.  And  I  :im  glad  to  be  able 
to  say  that  I  find  the  experience  reassuring. 
Indeed,  to  bring  the  matter  closer  to  home, 
I  find  that  the  voung  people  who  constitute 
the  Class  of  '68"  are  Just  a  little  better  pre- 
pared. Just  a  little  more  qualified,  to  shake 
off  the  protective  robes  of  the  academic 
world  and  come  out  Into  the  arena  where 
the  tedium  and  the  excitement  of  day-to- 
day life  goes  on.  .  i.  ,. 
You  win  find,  upon  your  entry  Into  what 
(for  the  lack  of  a  better  phrase)  we  call 
the  "real  world,"  that  your  studies  here 
have  served  vou  well. 

You  will  find  that  your  abilities  to  probe, 
to  analyze,  to  discuss  rationally,  and  to  con- 
clude loglcallv,  are  abilities  which  are  in 
great  demand  In  this— the  last  third  of  the 
•twentieth  century. 

You  are  going  out  Into  a  world  that  is 
at  once  filled  with  wondrous  things,  and 
yet  a  world   permeated  with  suffering  and 

You  are  citizens  of  a  nation  that  has  grown 
and  prospered  and  developed— yet.  in  which, 
there  are  many  things  left  undone.  And  we 
have  much  going  for  us  as  we  set  about  doing 
them  We  are  clUzens  of  the  most  advanced 
nation  in  the  world.  We  enjoy  the  highest 
standard  of  living.  We  have  the  m^t  ad- 
vanced technology  and  the  most  productive 
industry  in  the  world.  Similarly,  we  are  the 
leaders  In  medicine,  science,  education,  and 
the  arts;  students  from  the  world  over  seek 
to  enter  our  Institutions  of  higher  learning, 
reversing  the  situation  of  not  so  many  years 
ago 

And  despite  the  problems  with  which  we 
are  now  struggling— which  I  shall  touch  on 
in  a  moment— our  record  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic progress  in  the  United  States  In  re- 
cent years  Is  without  equal  In  modern  times. 
In  my  lifetime,  our  country  has  fought  two 
world  wars,  and  has  been  involved  in  major 
conflicts  in  Korea  and  now  Vietnam.  In  all  of 
these  wars,  we  have  resisted  forces  of  selfish, 
ruthless  agression.  In  none  of  these  wars  has 
the  United  States  sought  material  gain.  Our 
basic  commitment  has  been  a  commitment 
to  freedom,  and  not  to  colonial  expansion, 
plunder  or  annexation. 

Our  nation  was  carved  from  a  wilderness 
by  men  who  cherished  the  priceless  tradi- 
tion of  freedom.  Our  nation  was  built  on  a 
system  of  free  enterprise,  with  opportunities 
for  all,  and  all  kinds  of  opportunity.  Our  na- 
tion has  grown  from  a  small  scattering  of 
colonists  at  Jamestown  and  Plymouth— to 
an  Industrial  and  mercantile  giant  that  is 
rapidly  approacliing  a  one  trillion  dollar  gross 
national  product.  Yes,  our  national  accom- 
plishments arc  manifold. 

But  at  the  same  time  the  challenges  that 
face  us  now  are  greater  than  ever!  Your  gen- 
eration, as  I  said  before,  will  be  called  upon 
to  cope  with  social  and  economic  problems 
the  like  of  which  the  world  has  never  seen. 


And  those  who  come  after  you— succeeding 
generations — will  have  to  be  tau.eht  and  In- 
spired by  what  you  do  with  your  lives.  This 
is  no  small  responsibility. 

What  Is  the  present  situation?  We  are 
faced  with  a  war  In  Vietnam  that  is  bleeding 
the  human  and  financial  resources  of  the 
nation.  We  have  an  expanding  dollar  crisis— 
at  home  and  abroad.  We  face  pressures- 
humanitarian  pressures— to  do  our  part  to 
aid  the  developing  countries  of  the  world. 

Domesticallv,  we  have  work  to  do— strenu- 
ous work— strenuous  work  in  the  areas  of 
poverty,  civil  rights.  Job  opportunities, 
blighted  areas,  housing,  law  enforcement, 
health,  mental  health,  the  environment;  In 
transportation,  government  spending,  and 
economic  resources;  in  the  are:»s  of  youth, 
the  aged,  recreation— I  could  go  on  and  on. 
AS  the  so-called  Kerner  Commission  Re- 
port pointed  out  just  recently,  every  man 
and  woman  in  this  nation  has  an  inner 
battle  to  be  won— a  battle  that  for  many 
people,  m  many  parts  of  our  country,  will 
be  an  inner  struggle  of  the  greatest  pro- 
portions. 

There  are  no  two  ways  about  it.  Our  na- 
tion must  end,  uithout  procrastination, 
hate,  lawlessness,  and  the  cruelty  and  the 
sheer  waste  of  discrimination.  We  must 
bring  hope  and  self-respect,  dignity  and 
equal  opportunity,  to  all  those  who  have 
been  downtrodden  for  far  too  n.any  years. 
We  must  go  forward  together— as  Americans 
—trusting  in  one  another,  believing  in  each 
other,  seeking  always  areas  of  accord,  or  we. 
as  a  nation,  shall  never  have  the  chance  to 
grasp  the  soaring  opportunities  nor  solve 
the  nagging  problems  of  the  space  age. 

I  would  hope  that  history  will  credit  your 
generation  with  meeting  head-on  these  ex- 
citing, perplexing,  rugged  challenges  of  om- 
times.  So  I  am  optimistic  about  the  caliber 
of  the  young  men  and  women  of  today  who 
will  bethe  leaders  of  tomorrow.  As  a  recent 
is.sue  of  Natwn's  Business  Magazine  points 
out,  the  American  people  instinctively  re- 
sist being  bogged  down  in  any  social,  eco- 
nomic,  or  political   quagmire. 

While  we  are  restless  over  the  Incon- 
clusiveness  of  Vietnam,  over  the  enormity 
of  the  race  relations  problem,  over  the  com- 
plexities of  the  future  of  the  dollar,  we  must 
remember  that  our  American  heritage  Is  a 
heritage  of  problem  solinng.  We  must 
remember  that  we  are  the  Innovators;  we 
are  the  builders.  And,  because  It  is  possible 
to  erase  poverty  and  injustice,  because  it 
is  possible  to  revive  the  economy  and  re- 
store the  soundness  of  the  dollar,  because  it 
IS  possible  for  men  to  work  out  reasonable 
solutions  to  knotty  International  problems, 
because  we  do  believe  in  reason  and  the  law, 
I  am  completely  confident  that  these  things 
will  be  done. 

However  discouraging  events  may  some- 
times look,  I  don't  sell  America  short  for 
one  minute.  And  don't  you  lose  faith  In 
America!  Our  nation's  people  have  a  history 
of  turning  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction 
into  progress.  Overcoming  obstacles  lifts  us 
to  new  levels  of  achievement. 

And  this  leads  me  to  just  a  few  brief  com- 
ments on  the  quote  "situation"  unquote  on 
our  campuses  in  recent  weeks  and  months. 
First  a  few  statistics.  Since  September  of 
1967.  students  at  62  colleges  and  universities 
have  held  demonstrations  on  social,  polit- 
ical or  educational  issues.  62  campuses — 
out' of  a  total  of  5,570  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  the  United  States.  Not  a  large 
percentage.  But  look  at  this:  More  than 
14  000  students  participated  in  these  demon- 
strations and  that  certainly  is  an  impressive 
figure  you  say.  No.  not  really.  Not  when  you 
consider  thatthere  are  approximately  4  mil- 
lion 234  thousand  undergraduates  in  the 
United  States.  It  comes  to  about  one-third 
of  one  percent! 

But  beyond  the  statistics  there  Is  a  greater 
story  Just  as  most  of  an  iceberg  is  well  below 
the  surface,  so  is  unrest  and  dissatisfaction 


among  our  young  people.  That  one-third  of 
one  percent  Is  deceptive,  because  never  be- 
fore have  the  students  of  America  been  more 
prepared  to  involve  themselves— In  thought 
as  well  as  in  deed— in  the  workings  of  Amer- 
ican freedom  and  liberty.  There  may  have 
been  only  a  small  percentage  of  students  ac- 
tively protesting,  but  there  are  thousands 
who  have  been  thinking  .  .  .  who  have 
been  talking  .  .  .  who  have  been  hoping 
and  wishing  and  perhaps  fearing  a  lit- 
tle .  .  .  about  the  new  world  that  you  will 
soon  be  entering.  And  this  Is  Just  what  this 
nation  needs! 

Young  people  who  are  thinking  .  .  .  who 
are  wondering,  who  are  trying  to  figure  out 
right  answers,  come  up  with  good  alterna- 
tives! There  is  a  need  today  for  a  sound, 
durable  and  compelling  philosophy  which 
will  perceive  at  once  the  greatness  of  America 
and  the  freedom  in  America  ...  as  It  moves 
our  nation  forward  and  answers  the  diverse 
cries  of  lis  citizens.  Ours  is  a  great  nation. 
An  even  preater  America  lies  before  us.  We 
can  climb  any  mountain,  or  meet  any  chal- 
lenge, by  combining  the  test  of  wisdom  and 
timeless"  principles  of  the  past  with  new 
knowledge  and  new  methods,  with  vision  and 
Imagination,  and  a  flat  refusal  to  accept 
defeat. 

Blatant  disregard  for  law  and  order  is  not 
the  way  to  new  vision,  new  Imagination.  It 
engenders  violence.  It  Is  totally  unacceptable. 
And  In  America  It  Is  unnecessary.  Within  the 
framework  on  which  this  nation  was  built, 
there  is  ample  provision  for  Lawful  change. 
Because  the  challenge  to  you  is  to  change, 
to  Improve  upon,  what  has  gone  before  you, 
I  urge  you  with  all  my  heart  to  become  fully 
involved  in  making  your  nation  a  better 
nation — in  making  your  world  a  better  world. 
I  am  confident  that  each  of  you  will  play 
a  decisive  role  in  meeting  the  challenge— and 
that  vour  generation  will  carry  proudly  the 
torch  that  is  being  passed.  Remember  al- 
ways that  men  in  all  times  face  immense 
problems;  remember  that,  despite  all  else, 
you  were  born  into  the  nation  that  has  the 
best  capacity  to  solve  them. 

Your  great  responsibility  now  Is  to  Improve 
upon  that  heritage  with  the  zeal  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  you — to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  when  the  need  arises — to  leave 
nothing  undone  that  you,  as  individuals, 
know  you  can  accomplish.  I  wish  you  suc- 
cess and  trust  in  the  outcome. 


A  NEW  ELECTRONIC  EDUCATIONAL 
MIRACLE 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  18.  1968 
Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Charles  Wilson]  for  his  remarks 
last  week  concerning  a  unique  advance- 
ment in  educational  technology,  the 
.system  malfunction  analysis  reinforce- 
ment Trainer— SMART.  I  also  had  the 
privilege  of  observing  this  educational 
computer  in  action  at  special  showing 
here  in  Washington,  and  I  was 
thoroughly  awed  by  its  operation  and 
limitless  potential.  SMART  is  an  ideal 
example  of  the  end  product  of  this 
miracle  age  of  electronics  in  which  we 
live. 

What  is  worthy  of  our  consideration 
here,  however,  is  not  merely  a  series  of 
complex  technical  factors,  but  a  highly 
Intelligent  approach  to  the  basic  problem 
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of  breaking  through  to  the  heretofore 
slow-to-grasp  individuals,  the  unteach- 
able  and  also  accomplish  the  extremely 
diflBcuIt  task  of  reaching  the  hard-core 
unemployed. 

SMART  was  developed!  by  Educational 
Computer  Corp.,  of  King  of  Prussia,  Pa., 
as  a  result  of  problems  encountered  in  the 
dynamic  simulation  of  complex  systems 
used  in  military  training  programs.  The 
trainers  were  built  to  provide  trouble- 
shooting practice  in  a  binary  form  that 
conceptually  represents  the  operation 
and  circuitry  of  the  system.  In  addition, 
the  trainer  prepares  maintenance  tech- 
nicians without  requiring  the  use  of 
actual,  financially  prohibitive  equip- 
ment. 

Next  in  the  development  process  came 
the  data-flow  trainers,  which  have  im- 
proved technical  training  and  reduced 
training  time.  In  the  Navy's  loran  pro- 
gram at  Norfolk,  for  example,  proficiency 
was  tripled,  while  the  training  time  re- 
mained.constant. 

The  SMART  is  capable  of  dynamically 
simulating  any  number  of  systems  or 
parts  of  systems  with  the  same  basic  unit. 
This  great  flexibility  is  achieved  through 
its  unique  use  of  changeable  programs. 
Any  electronic,  mechanical,  hydraulic,  or 
combination  system  can  be  programed 
so  that  its  signal  flow  can  be  dynamically 
represented  on  the  SMART.  As  a  result, 
any  number  of  programs  can  be  de- 
veloped and  used  interchangeably. 

Experimental  programs  using  the 
SMART  have  been  implemented  in  a 
number  of  high  schools  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  In 
these  courses  the  SMART  was  used  to 
teach  courses  in  electronics  and  automo- 
tive mechanics.  The  results  of  these  ex- 
perimental courses  showed  beyond  a 
doubt  that  SMART  is  one  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  .successful  concepts  in  tech- 
nical training. 

At  the  Northeastern  Pennsylvania 
Technical  Center,  Wllkes-Barre,  Pa., 
SMART  is  being  used  to  train  appliance 
repairmen,  auto  mechanics,  oil  burner 
and  TV  repairmen.  This  training  center 
is  being  funded  by  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  HEW.  Mr.  Andrew  Lestishock, 
the  assistant  manager  of  the  Youth  Op- 
porturuty  Center,  Pennsylvania  State 
Employment  Service,  wrote  Mr.  George 
Young,  president  of  Educational  Com- 
puter Corp.,  the  following  progress  re- 
port, which  I  feel  states  the  case  clearly : 

Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 
Pennsylvania  State  Employ- 
ment Service,  Youth  Qpportu- 
NiTY  Center,  i 

Allentown,  Pa..  Mine  18, 1968. 
Mr.  George  Young. 

President.  Educational  Computer  Corpora- 
tion. Sicklersville.  N.J. 
Dear  Mr.  Young:  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
of  forwarding  this  letter  to  Apprise  vou  of 
the  creditable  Job  your  Northeastern  Train- 
ing Center  staff  Is  doing  wlth^  our  enroUees. 
Our  office  referred  thirteen  Applicants  Into 
thU  training  facility.  Every  onie  of  them  had 
an  employability  handicap  oti  some  nature. 
In  some  cases,  we  were  rather  ekeptlcal  that 
any  degree  of  success  could  be  achieved. 
Two  of  my  counselors  and  I  Journeyed  to  the 
training  center  last  Friday  anid  were  pleas- 
antly surprised  by  the  changes  noted  in  the 
students.  In  some  Instances,  the  degree  of 
change    was    unexpected.    Your    staff    has 
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met  the  challenge;  attitudes  and  be- 
havior have  changed,  confidence  is  being 
instilled  and  further  nourished,  introversion 
is  being  conquered  to  an  undreamed-of  de- 
gree, the  desire  to  learn  and  progress  has 
been  inculcated:  a  good  all  around  Job  Is 
being  done  The  vocational  training  meth- 
ods and  program,  especially  the  smart 
trainer,  leave  nothing  of  any  consequence 
to  be  desired.  The  lidvances  made  in  the 
vocational  training  area  in  such  a  short 
period  of  time  are  almost  unbeUevable. 

Your  people  In  Wllkes-Barre  apparently 
seem  to  have  the  right  formula  and  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  abilities.  dedicaUon  and 
perseverance. 

Would  you  believe  that  virtually  all  of  our 
students  would  like  to  re-enter  the  program 
upon  graduation?  All  but  two  so  Indicated. 
It  is  not  too  often  that  I  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  writing  such  a  laudatory  letter. 
Please  convey  my  appreciation  to  your  staff 
for  a  Job  well  done. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Alvin  H.  Snyder, 

Manager. 
Andrew  Lestishock, 

As.iistant  Manager. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  possi- 
ble applications  of  this  ti-uly  remarkable 
development  in  the  area  of  education  are 
viitually  limitless.  The  SMART  not  only 
is  flexible  in  its  operation  and  gets 
through  to  the  supposedly  unreachable, 
but  it  also  helps  solve  such  important 
problems  as  teaching  shortages,  the  im- 
portance of  accelerating  the  training 
period,  and  elimination  of  the  need  for 
costly  mockups  of  technical  equipment. 
A  bold,  new  concept  has  been  shown  me 
and  there  is  no  doubt  remaining  in  my 
mind  that  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
this  approach  will  be  as  commonly  used 
as  the  audiovisual  concepts,  which  only 
a  few  years  ago  appeared  revolutionary 
are  today. 


RESTORE  POST  OFFICE  CUTS  NOW 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OP   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18.  1968 
Mr.    PHILBIN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    am 
greatly  concerned  about  the  impact  of 
the  so-called  economy  program  in  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

Under  this  ill-timed,  ill-advised  pro- 
gram, the  Department  will  be  compelled 
to  forgo  hiring  15,780  needed  employees 
this  year.  It  will  also  have  to  cut  15,000 
positions  from  the  existing  quota,  and  in 
4  years,  the  Post  Office  Department  will 
be  required  to  surplus  83,238  positions. 
This  situation  is  almost  incredible,  and 
I  simply  cannot  imderstand  how  a  great 
Post  Office  Department  which  renders  .so 
many  indispensable  .services  to  the  people 
of  our  country  is  singled  out  for  such 
diastic  retrenchment  at  a  time  when  its 
business   is   increasing    to    an    all-time 
peak,  and  It  is  besieged  on  all  sides  by 
expanding  population  and  marked  in- 
creases in  its  workloads. 

These  cuts  are  imtimely,  unrealistic 
and  indefensible,  since  they  will  place 
postal  personnel  at  the  1966  levels  at  a 
time  when  business  activity  and  the 
Gross  National  Product  is  the  highest  in 
history. 
Over  1  'i  million  new  homes  are  being 


buUt  every  year,  and  this  number  will 
increase,  since  suburban  growth  is  ex- 
ploding in  many  areas. 

To  cut  30,000  jobs  from  the  postal  serv- 
ice in  1  year  at  this  time  and  curtail  iir- 
portant  deliveries  necessary  for  busines 
and  the  convenience  of  the  people  will 
eliminate  the  jobs  of  utility  men  and  un- 
conscionably slash  tlie  work  of  Post  Of- 
fice Department  substitutes. 

The  cuts  will  necessitate  costly,  ex- 
pensive handling  and  delivery  procedures 
to  deliver  the  mail.  Overtime  costs  will 
.skyrocket,  forcing  expenditures  up  to 
probably  gieater  levels  than  at  present 
Because  of  these  unfortunate  results  of 
ill-advised  diastic  cuts,  the  patrons  wii: 
leceive  inferior,  inadequate  seivice-  the 
economy  and  the  people  will  suffer  froM 
lack  of  adequate  postal  service;  and  tin 
Government  is  likely  to  be  faced  with 
ever-increased  costs. 

The  cuts  and  curtailment  of  the  po.st.il 
service  cannot  possibly  be  justified  oii 
any  intelligent,  realistic  basis,  becau-^o 
there  is  no  way  to  leduce  the  volume  of 
mail  in  the  Nation,  which  is  lising  at  u 
rapid  rate.  The  only  way  to  liandle  thi. 
problem  is  to  deliver  the  mail,  and  this 
will  lequire  more  workers,  not  less,  and 
this  is  a  vital  job  that  must  be  done,  jf 
we  are  not  to  see  our  wonderful  iwstal 
services  deteriorate  and  deprive  peopl<> 
of  mail  services  that  they  need  more 
than  ever. 

I  hope  that  the  Department  will  takt 
action  on  its  own  to  cancel  these  cuts 
and  reinstate  the  situation  that  pie- 
vailed  before  they  were  ordered. 

If  this  is  not  done.  I  propose  to  sup 
port  H.R.  18191,  introduced  bv  my  valued 
able    friend.    Chairman    Dulski.   which 
would  exempt  the  Post  Office  Department 
from  these  drastic  cuts. 

Congress  must  provide  for  adequate 
postal  ser\'ice  and,  that  means  that  \vc 
must  do  everything  in  our  power  to  make 
sure  that  the  American  people  receive  it. 
I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
elimination  of  these  cuts  and  to  continue 
full,  adequate,  efficient  mail  serv'ice  for 
the  American  people  and  the  American 
public  and  all  those  who  have  occasion 
to  use  the  facilities  of  our  great  Post 
Office  Department,  the  best  in  the  world. 
Let  us  keep  it  that  way. 

As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  include  in 
the  Record  the  recent  fine  letter  of  the 
National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers 
on  these  curtailments: 

National  Association  of  Ijetter 

Carriers, 
Washington,  D.C..  July  IS,  1968. 
An   Urgent   Message    to  Members  op 

Congress 
Dear  Congressman:  Former  Postmaster 
General  Lawrence  P.  O'Brien,  appearing  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Appropri- 
ations, declared  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment was  approaching  a  catastrophe.  With 
the  advent  of  Public  Law  90-364,  the  cat.is- 
trophe  has  arrived. 

The  Post  Office  Department,  under  this  law. 
will  be  compelled  to  forego  hiring  15,780 
needed  employees  this  year.  It  will  also  have 
to  cut  15,000  positions  from  the  existing 
quota.  In  four  years,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment will  be  required  to  surplus  83,238  posi- 
tions. 

Consider  these  facts.  Congress  last  year  in- 
creased rates  by  one  billion  dollars.  The 
revenue  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
amounts  to  six  billion  dollara  a  year;  Its  ex- 
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pendltures  amount  to  seven  billion  dollars  a 
year.  The  bulk  of  the  difference  in  income 
!i!icl  expenditures  is  made  up  of  Public  Serv- 
i  e  Items. 

me  cuts  ordered  will  place  the  postal  per- 
M.nnel  back  at  the  1966  complement.  Tills  in 
ilie  lace  of  the  largest  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct in  the  history  of  the  Nation— now  in  ex- 
icss  of  $800  billion. 

We  have  a  rapidly  increasing  popvilntlon; 
i!-.ere  are  between  one  million  and  one  and 
,,ne-half  million  new  homes  every  year.  We 
liave  a  mushrooming  growth  In  suburban 
.;rcns. 

Tlie  Nation  is  concerned  about  poverty  and 
iiocessarv  Jobs,  but  will  cut  out  over  30,000 
K,i)s  from  the  postal  service  in  one  year. 
curtailment  of  deliveries  will  eliminate  the 
i  ,!)<;  of  utility  men.  These  men  will  pick  up 
the  work  of  the  substitutes,  .'tnd  substitutes. 
wlio  have  no  guaranteed  hours  of  work,  will 
!-.iid  their  income  brutally  slushed. 

Mail  does  not  evaporate  when  deliveries 
.::f  cut.  It  piles  up.  requiring  more  expensive 
l.indling  and  delivery  procedures.  The  use 
(  ;  overtime  will  leap  by  bounds.  Expenditures 
c  uld  very  well  be  greater  than  less,  under 
I  he  proposed  cuts. 

Ihe  mail  users,  who  are  spending  one  bil- 
U  11  dollars  a  year  more,  will  be  receiving 
u.lerlor  service. 

The  postal  service  is  a  basic  Industry  in 
,.-ir  economic  life.  The  Post  Office  Depart- 
iiunt  has  no  control  over  its  volume  of 
wirk— the  mailing  public  sets  the  work  load. 

The   Dulskt   bill.   H.R.    18191,   will   exempt 
t!ie  Post  Office  Department  from  these  drastic 
.  nts.  Please  give  this  bill  your  active  support. 
Sincerely, 

Jerome    J.    Keating. 

President. 
J.  H.  Rademacher, 

Vice  President. 
J.  Stanley  Lewis, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

Charles  N.  Coyle, 
Assistant  Secretary-Treasurer. 
George  A.  Banc, 
Director  of  Life  Insurance. 
James  P.  Deely, 
Director  of  Health  Insurance. 
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and  States,  and  the  statistics  show  that 
the  incidence  of  cancer  is  considerably 
higher  among  these  workei's  than  among 
the  general  iwpulation:  certainly  enough 
to  indicate  that  concern  is  indicated.  The 
same  situation  holds  for  soft  coal  work- 
ers' pneumoconiosis. 

The  Euroi)eans  have  been  aware  of  the 
problem  for  a  number  of  years  and  are 
working  to  correct  it.  In  this  country,  we 
have  just  begun  to  realize  that  we  have 
a  health  problem  of  serious  magnitude. 
H.R.  17748  will  enable  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
undertake  needed  lesearch  such  as  this. 
This  authority  is  vitally  needed,  not  only 
in  cases  such  as  the  a.sbestos  workers,  but 
in  many  other  occupations  where  new 
health  hazards  are  becoming  apparent. 
By  passing  this  bill,  countless  lives  can 
be  saved,  and  the  danger  of  new  health 
hazards  in  new  occupational  fields  can 
be  substantially  alleviated.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  join  in  assuring  the  en- 
actment of  H.R.  17748.  the  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1968. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  ACT  OF  1968 


OP- BLACK  AMERICA— II 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

,,>     KH^jUZ    ;bl>AN'D 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  18.  1968 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
development  of  new  technologies  and 
new  occupations,  it  is  evident  that  pro- 
\iding  adequate  light,  space,  and  air,  and 
l^lacing  guardrails  around  dangerous 
machinery  is  not  enough.  There  are  oth- 
er hazards,  much  more  subtle  hazards 
which  do  not  show  effects  immediately, 
but  manifest  themselves  belatedly  and  in 
such  proEwrtions  as  to  indicate  a  serious 
danger. 

Recent  reports  of  a  rare  cancer  show- 
ing up  among  individuals  handling  as- 
bestos is  a  case  in  point.  Tliis  cancer  was 
•so  rare  20  years  ago  it  did  not  appear  in 
medical  textbooks.  It  became  well  known, 
tragically,  in  1960,  as  a  result  of  ."Studies 
made  among  workers  in  the  asbestos 
fields  in  South  Africa  where  almost  100 
cases  of  this  illness  were  diagnosed  In  a 
few  years.  In  the  United  Stetes  today 
there  are  at  least  100,000  asbestos  work- 
ers. Some  studies  have  been  made  of 
these   workers   in   various   communities 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  18.  1968 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
second  show  in  the  seven -iiart  CBS- 
Xerox  television  series  titled  "Of  Black 
America"  was  aired  on  Tuesday.  July  9, 
1968.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  this 
telecast  serves  as  an  admirable  successor 
to  the  excellent  first  show  in  this  im- 
portant series. 

This  most  recent  show,  "The  Black 
Soldier,"  attempts  a  welcome  i-evislon 
of  American  attitudes  toward  t'le  role 
that  black  Americans  have  played  in  our 
Nation's  histoiT- 

Negro  participants  in  our  militar>'  his- 
tor>'  did  not  begin  in  Pleiku.  or  in  Inchon, 
or  even  Anzio.  The  fict  is  that  Negro 
soldiers  have  fought  valiantly  in  every- 
war  in  our  history.  Most  Americans  are, 
sadly,  almost  totally  i.£?norant  of  the 
extent  of  this  participation,  and  the  fault 
for  this  disgraceful  omission  must  be 
laid  to  all  of  us  who  contribute  to  the 
creation  of  our  favorite  American  myths. 

"The  Black  Soldier"  show  does  an  ad- 
mirable job  of  alerting  us  to  an  enormous 
gap  in  our  attitudes,  but  the  old  myths 
have  great  staying  power.  For  this 
reason,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  the 
full  tran-script  "The  Black  Soldier"  in  the 
hope  that  we  may  confront  our  myths, 
and  then  revise  them. 

The  material  follows: 
CBS  News  Speci.\l  of  Bl.^ck  America,  "The 

Black    Soldier"    as   Broadcast   Over   the 

CBS  Television  Network,  July  9,  1968 

Narrated  by  Bill  Cosby. 

Produced  by  Peter  Poor. 

Written  by  Thomas  A.  Johnson  and  Jon 
Wilkman. 

Executive  Producer,  Perry  Wolff. 

Sponsored  by  the  Xerox  Corp. 

(Soldiers  in  Vietnam.) 

The  United  States  Army  in  Vietnam.  Dur- 
ing the  last  two  hundred  years  the  American 
military  has  fought  eight  major  wars  around 


the  world.  The  source  of  its  strength  remain* 
the  same-men  .  .  .  young  men. 
(Soldiers  in  a  group.) 

American  lighting  men,  ten  thousand 
miles  away  from  New  Haven  and  Watts — 
lighting  another  war.  White  men  .  .  .  black 
men  .  .  .  Today,  they  tight  as  equals.  Long 
before  the  violent  birth  of  our  nation,  black 
men  died  in  American  wars.  They  died  us 
equals,  but  they  were  not  always  allowed 
to  fight — or  live—  ,is  equals.  In  most  liistory 
books  the  story  of  the  black  man  in  battle 
is  usually  ignored.  Tlie  true  history  has  many 
surprises. 

(Monument  in  Boston  Common.) 
This  monument  on  the  Boston  Common 
honors  the  first  martyrs  in  America's  strug- 
gle for  freedom,  since  the  founding  of  the 
American  Colonies  tensions  l)etween  colo- 
nists and  British  troops  had  been  building. 
On  March  5.  1770.  these  tensions  explored 
into  violence.  British  troops  opened  fire  on 
angry  Boston  crowd.  A  drawing  by  Paul 
Revere  records  this  pivotal  instant  in  Amer- 
ican history— the  Boston  Mass.icre.  Tlie  first 
to  fall  was  Crispus  Attucks.  an  escaped 
slave— a  black  man.  Tliis  was  the  beginning. 
Revolution  became  inevitable. 
(Recruiting  poster.) 

The  Colonial  Army  needed  men,  but  Gen- 
eral George  Washington  did  not  want  black 
men.  Despite  Wa.shington's  official  policy, 
Negroes  willingly  fought  against  the  British. 
The  British  officer  who  ordered  the  "shot 
heard  'round  the  world"  at  Lexington,  Major 
Pitcairn,  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  by  a  Colonial  sharpshooter.  His  name — 
Peter  Salem.  He  was  a  black  man. 
(Washington  at  Valley  Forge.) 
WhUe  George  Washington  discouraged 
Negro  enlistments,  the  British  promised  free- 
dom to  anv  slave  who  would  Join  the  loyalist 
cause.  This  was  the  first  of  many  attempts 
to  undermine  the  Negro  support  in  American 
wars.  Although  the  British  had  only  limited 
success.  General  Washington  was  alarmed. 
He  called  for  the  active  recruitment  of  black 
freemen. 

(Washington  crossing  the  Delaware.) 
When  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware  on 
Christmas  Dav,  1776.  two  Negroes  were  with 
him— Oliver  Cromwell  and  Prince  Whipple. 
Nearly  five  thousand  black  men  fought  in 
the  American  Revolution — one-sixth  of  the 
Colonial  Army. 

(Perry  at  Lake  Erie.) 

In  1813  a  voung  America  was  at  war 
again.  Captain  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  didn't 
want  Negro  sailors  but  the  Battle  of  Lake 
Erie  changed  his  mind.  He  said  later:  "They 
.seemed  absolutely  insensible  to  danger."  An 
Act  of  Congress  had  restricted  the  Navy  to 
•able-bodied  white  males."  but  black  sailors 
fought  and  died  aboard  American  warships. 
(Jackson  at  New  Orleans.) 
In  1814  General  Andrew  Jackson  actively 
recruited  black  soldiers  for  the  defense  of 
New  Orleans  Until  then,  fear  of  slave  revolt* 
in  the  South  had  restricted  black  participa- 
tion in  the  war.  More  than  .-^ix  hundred  free 
Negroes  helped  hold  strategic  positions 
against  the  British  Assault.  Jackson's  appeal 
liad  been  to  black  men  who  were  free  Most 
Negroes  were  still  slaves. 

(Freedom  to  the  .Slave"  banner.) 
Bv  1860.  growing  pains  had  begun  to  split 
the  nation.  .Slavery  was  a  public  symbol  for 
the  deep  problems  that  led  to  Civil  War.  At 
first  it  was  a  white  man's  w.-u".  Eleven  days 
after  Confederate  troops  opened  fire  on  Fort 
Sumter,  a  free  Negro  volunteered  to  fight  for 
the  Union  and  was  refused  The  official  policy 
in  the  North  said  that  Negro  slaves  were 
contraband — captured  property,  not  poten- 
tial fighting  men.  President  Lincoln  feared 
the  loss  of  border  state  support  if  he  used 
black  troops  in  the  war.  Meanwhile,  from  all 
over  the  North  came  offers  of  black  regi- 
ments. 

(Escaped  slave  drawing.) 

Prom  the  South  came  escaped  slaves  who 
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were  willing  to  Join  the  fight  for  freedom. 
Bearing  the  scars  of  shli'ery.  a  few  were 
allowed  to  serve.  They  t^^came  symbols  of 
new  hope  for  black  men,  Ijuth  slave  and  free. 
After  months  of  costly  aijtt  indecisive  flght- 
Ing  the  North  began  to  re|  Iruit  Negro  troops. 
It  was  all-out  war  and  llnJlitary  necessity 
over-ruled  racial  politics.  By  June  1862,  the 
first  Negro  combat  unit  ialled  the  'Corps 
d'Afrlque" — the  African 
nized. 

(Negro  sailors.) 
Black  sailors  were  mixe 
men    aboard    fighting   shi 
The   Union's   Mississippi    '. 
more   than   800   black  sal 
were  aboard   the   iron-cla 
It  fought   the  "Merrimac. 
pilot,  Robert  Smalls,  bee 
when  he  delivered  his  Co 
and  its  slave  crew  to  the 
(Civil  Wiir  camp.) 
On  Janu<u-y  1,  1863.  Pr 
sued    the   Emancipation 
United    States    armed    for 
opened  Ui  all  Negroe-s.  Pre 
not    bring    equality     The 
slavery  but  marked  the  b 
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corps — was    orga- 


with  white  sea- 

on    both   sides. 

juadron   reported 

brs.   Negro  sailors 

"Monitor"  when 

One   black  river 

(le  a  Unio!i  hero 

federate  gunl>oat 

hilon  Fleet. 


lident  Lincoln  is- 
•oclamatlon.    The 
■s    were    ofOcially 
om,  however,  did 
ivil    War   ended 
—  _    'inning  of  a  seg- 
regated'American  military.  Segregated  Negro 
units    Wffe    called    "Unite|j    States    Colored 
Troops." 

(Drawing  of  Battle  of  Miliken's  Bend.) 
Former  slaves  clashed  with  slave  owners. 
At  Milllken's  Bend.  Louisla  ka,  one  thousand 
black  soldiers  fought  two  thousand  white 
Texans  in  fierce  hand-to-h  ind  combat,  but 
were  Anally  over-run.  Most  Hack  troops  were 
non-combatants.  They  we4»  laborers,  cooks 
and  teamsters.  They  were  aJBo  spies,  couriers 
and  scouts.  By  the  end  of  the  war.  186,000 
Negroes  had  Joined  the  Utiion  Army,  Even 
the  South  passed  a  Negro  enlistment  bill  in 
1864,  but  it  was  too  late.  R^ore  than  500.000 
Americans  died  in  the  Clvij  War.  More  than 
38.000  of  them  were  black. 

(24th  Infantry  in  dress  u^iiform.) 
After  the  War,  four  all-thfegro  regiments 
were  organized  and  sent  to  Trontier  forts  on 
the  Western  Plains.  Their  OlBcers,  of  course, 
were  all  white. 

( After  man  loses  his  hat. ) 
Saturday    .ifternoon    at     he    local    movie 
house    most    Americans    le^irned    that    the 
"taming  of  the  wild  west"    ivas  a  matter  of 
the  white  man  versus  the  HKlskln.  Pew  his- 
tory books  record   Uie  fact]  that  when  the 
cavalry  rode  to  the  rescue  (^ke  troopers  were 
often  black.  Black  troopersi  died  with  Gen- 
eral Custer  at  the  Little  Big|  Horn  .  .  .  They 
helped    run    SitUng    Bull    ij  to    Canada  . 
Chased  desperadoes  like  Blj  |y  the  Kid  and 
captured   the  Apache  Chlel  Geronlmo. 
(Black  troopers.)  T 

These  were  some  of  the  r<|kz  troopers  who 
fought  the  Indians  on  the  Western 
Frontier— fourteen  of  them,  won  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor.  L^ter  black  troops 
fought  in  the  Jungles  of  thei  Philippines  and 
then  chased  Pancho  Villa  a  Dng  tlie  rugged 
borders  of  Mexico. 

(Battleship  "Maine".)  j 

Havana  Harbor — February  15,  1898.  Thirty 
Negroes  were  aboard  the  Baijueslilp  '•Maine" 
that  night — twenty  lost  thel|  lives. 
(Negro  troops  in  Cuba.)  i 
When  the  Spanish -Amer» -an  war  broke 
out.  black  troops  were  called  from  the 
frontier,  and  shipped  to  Cuba! 

(Drawing  of  Teddy  Roosdielt  In  battle.) 
Within  months,  the  all-Ne^ro  10th  Cavalry 
had  saved  Teddy  Roosevelt    ind   his  Rough 
Riders     at     Las     Guaslmas.     Black     soldiers 
played  their  most  miportant  role  to  date  in 
the  Spanish-American   War,  Black   troopers 
fought  at  El  Caney  and  Joilied  the  Rough 
Riders  in  the  charge  up  San  J\ian  Hill. 
(Cartoon:  Teddy  Roosevelt.) 
'•I  want  no  better  men  beside  me  In  battle 
than   these  colored   troopersT   said   Colonel 
Roosevelt.  But  seven  years   »ter.   as  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  court-marUaliJed  three  com- 
panies of  the  all-Negro  25th  ittnfantry  when 


there  was  violence  In  Brownsville.  Texas,  due 
to  discrimination  against  black  troops. 
Tough  and  independent  black  soldiers  re- 
fused to  conform  to  servile  white  stereotypes. 
(Houston  courtroom.) 

While  hostility  in  Houston.  Texas,  eleven 
years  later,  provoked  an  even  bloodier  clash. 
Black  .soldiers  of  the  24th  Regiment  shot  up 
the  town,  killing  seventeen  whites.  The  re- 
sult was  a  mass  murder  trial.  Thirteen  Negro 
soldiers  were  hanged  and  forty-one  sentenced 
to  life  imprisonment. 

(Negro  recruits  in  World  War  I.) 
When  the  United  States  entered  World  War 
1.  Americans  said  they  would  "make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy."  The  country  mo- 
bilized; but  Negro  enlistments  were  re- 
stricted. Once  again,  however,  manpower 
needs  overruled  racial  prejudice. 
(  Negro  officers.) 

The  Army's  highest  ranking  Negro  officer. 
Colonel  Charles  Young,  was  retired  as  "phys- 
ically unfit  for  duty",  even  though  he  n'xle 
horseback  from  Ohio  to  Washington.  D.C..  to 
prove  his  fitne.ss.  The  American  mllitarj-  re- 
mained segregated  and  most  black  troops 
were  commanded  by  whites. 
(Pershing  reviewing  troops.) 
General  John  J.  Pershing.  Commander  of 
the  .Allied  Expeditionary  Force,  earned  his 
nickname.  "Black  Jack",  as  a  commander  of 
Negro  troops  before  World  War  I.  Pershmg 
had  no  objections  to  black  combat  troops, 
but  many  high  ranking  officers  and  govern- 
ment officials  publicly  questioned  the  black 
man's  ability  to  flght.  During  the  war  more 
than  370.000  Negroes  were  In  uniform — 
40.000  on  the  front  lines.  Most  black  soldiers 
were  relegated  to  ser\ice  units.  They  were 
laborers — ditchdiggers  and  stevedores. 
(Negro  troops  overseas.) 

The  tlrst  Negro  combat  division  overseas, 
the  93rd,  went  into  battle  in  April  1918. 
fighting  under  French  command.  Home- 
grown discrimination  followed  black  soldiers 
into  the  trenches.  One  document,  widely  cir- 
culated in  France,  openly  declared  that  Ne- 
groes were  inferior  to  whites.  Despite  this 
dls<;rimination.  black  combat  units  fought 
well.  The  369th  Regiment  saw  191  straight 
days  of  front-line  action  and  never  lost  a 
foot  of  ground. 

(Negro  troops  being  decorated.) 
Black  troofjs  won  many  combat  awards, 
and  were  the  first  to  win  the  highest  French 
military  honor,  the  Croix  de  Guerre.  For 
most  Americans,  however,  the  black  combat 
record  was  oi>scured  by  controversy.  One 
black  regiment,  under  American  command, 
was  accused  of  "sneaking  to  the  rear."  A 
government  investigation  found  no  basis  for 
widespread  criticism  of  Negro  troops,  but 
within  four  months  after  the  Armistice,  all 
black  troops  were  shipped  home.  Negro  troops 
had  been  well-received  by  the  French,  but 
exaggerated  reports  of  black  soldiers  raping 
French  women  prompted  American  officials 
to  get  black  troops  out  of  Europe.  In  New 
York.  Negro  veterans  were  marched  up  Fifth 
Avenue  through  cheering  crowds  .  .  .  back 
home  .  .  .  back  home  to  Harlem. 
(Training  camp.) 

During  the  years  between  the  two  wars, 
Negro  troops  were  reduced  to  less  than  three 
percent  of  the  armed  forces.  After  World  War 
II  broke  out  in  Europe,  America  began  a  new 
mobilization.  The  1940  Selective  Service  Act 
said  there  would  be  "no  racial  discrimination 
in  the  selection  and  training  of  America's 
armed  forces,"  but  the  military  maintained 
its  tradition  of  segregation. 
(Joe  Louis  training  camps.) 
Pubic  figures  like  Joe  Louis  became  symbols 
for  the  recruitment  of  a  black  American 
Army.  Military  thinking  still  relegated  most 
Negroes  to  labor  battalions,  but  some  were 
trained  for  combat  duties — even  elite  units. 
(Negro  paratroo{>ers.) 

Elite,  but  separate.  The  pattern  was  clear: 
There  were  going  to  be  two  Armies,  two 
Navies  and   two  Air  Forces — one  white  and 


one  black  The  military  reflected  a  raci^llv 
divided  America.  The  Armed  Forces  felt  tli.i't 
their  Job  was  to  nght,  not  to  lead  so<-i',l 
reform. 

Black  America's  Air  Force  began  train) i,e 
on  the  Alabama  campus  of  Tuskeeccp 
Institute. 

(Davis  reviewing  troops.) 
The  99th  Pursuit  Squadron  was  activawtl 
in    1941    under   the   first   Negro  West   Pn  ,f 
graduate  since  1889,  Lt.  Colonel  BenJaminO 
Davis,  Jr 

(Doric  Miller.) 

One  of  the  llrst  American  heroes  of  World 
W.ir  II  was  Dnrte  Miller,  a  Navy  mess  stew,  rcl 
at  Pearl  Harbor  He  shot  down  four  attacking 
Japanese  planes  and  won  the  Navy  cr..  s 
Three  years  later.  Dorle  Miller  was  killed  ii 
action.  He  was  still  a  mess  steward.  Mo>t 
Negroes  in  the  Navy  were  messmen  ..ncl 
change  came  slowly. 

( Negro  sailor  with  semaphr>re.  l 
The  black  American  Navy.  In  Pebru  rv 
1944.  included  two  ftiiti-stibmarlne  ves,-.  ;- 
with  all-Negro  crews.  Their  officers,  with  i '.e 
exception,  were  white.  The  absurdity  ..;  , 
Navy  within  a  Navy  linallv  led  Secretary  .r 
the  Navy,  James  Forrestal  to  order  the  iiil.- 
gration  of  all  naval  vessels. 
(Liindlng  craft  at  sea  ) 

F;ir  167  years  the  Marine  Corps  was  .ill- 
white.  In  1942.  the  Corps  began  enlisting 
black  fighting  men  for  the  first  time  \s 
manpower  needs  went  up.  resistance  to  bl.irk 
trofjps  went  down.  Segregation,  however  re- 
mained. Military  leaders  argued  that  segre- 
gation reduced  racial  friction.  In  fact,  it  ii,- 
tensilied  it.  During  the  war  there  wert?  raci..l 
incident.q  at  home  and  overseas— from  Mip 
defense  plants  of  Detroit  to  base  camps  :ii 
Guam.  In  the  Pacific.  Negroes  worked  .iiid 
fought  at  Guadalcanal.  Okinawa  and  Iv.n 
Jima.  Death  and  suffering  made  no  racial  cl;  - 
tlnctions. 

(Pilots  of  the  99th,) 

The  99th  Pursuit  Squadron  represented  ■ 
major  departure  from  the  military  policy  : 
using  Negroes  mostly  as  service  troops.  It 
was  a  token  gesture.  After  years  of  pressure 
black  men  were  finally  allowed  to  prove  th..t 
they  could  perform  the  complex  Jobs  of  a 
modern  military  machine.  The  99th  estab- 
lished one  of  the  best  combat  records  of  tlie 
war. 

Other  all-Negro  Air  Corps  units  folowed. 
In  all.  95  black  pUots  won  the  Distinguished 
Fl.\lng  Cross. 

(Negro  troops  marching  in  Europe.) 

Two  all-Negro  infantry  divisions  serveci 
overseas— the  93rd  in  the  Pacific  and  the 
92nd  in  Italy.  Public  officials,  military  men 
and  war  correspondents  closely  watched  the 
92nd's  performance.  On  February  14.  1945 
elements  of  the  division  were  accused  ni 
"melUng  away"  In  the  face  of  German  re- 
sistance. Lack  of  faith  between  black  troops 
and  their  white  officers  and  a  confused  chain 
of  command  weakened  the  92nd.  Morale  was 
often  low.  Ninety  percent  of  the  unit  scored 
poorly  on  miUtary  intelligence  tests.  Many 
had  not  been  trained  with  their  basic 
weapon— the  M-1   rifle. 

(Negro  troops  being  decorated.) 

542  Bronze  Stars  and  many  other  combat 
awards  were  earned  by  the  men  of  the  92n(J. 
but  controversy  marred  their  record.  One 
Negro  officer  wrote  after  the  war:  "When  I 
think  of  what  the  92nd  might  have  been. 
I'm  heartsick."  The  controversial  record  oi 
the  92nd  was  widely  publicized,  although  it 
was  only  one  of  four  thousand  black  units 
that  served  during  World  War  II. 

The  German  coimter-ofTensive — the  Battle 
of  the  Bulge — broke  through  AlUed  lines  ad- 
vancing toward  the  Rhine.  It  also  resulted  in 
a  break-through  in  the  American  Army's 
racial  policies.  Twenty-five  hundred  black 
volunteers  were  Integrated  Into  white  com- 
panies on  the  front.  Germans  forced  the  first 
large-scale  racial  integration  of  the  American 
Army.  After  the  battle  was  won  most  of  the 
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Neero  volunteers  were  rettirned  to  their  seg- 
regated units.  More  than  a  million  Negroes 
served  in  the  American  armed  forces  during 
World  War  II— half  of  them  overseas.  Black 
..'dlers  landed  at  Omaha  Beach  on  D-Day. 
Negro    anti-aircraft    units    fought    on    Nor- 
ni.mdy   Beach— in    Italy    and   North    Africa. 
■;  ick  engineers  worked   on   the  Ledo  Road 
■    Burma,  the  Stlllwell  Road  in  China,  and 
■,Ked    Alaska   and   Canada   with   the   Alcan 
lu'hway.  At  Anzio  lilack  engineers  unloaded 
early  two  thousand  tons  of  supplies  under 
re  Black  troops  served  all  across  Europe  and 
i.roughout  the  Pacific.  Many  were  decorated 
r  bravery  in  combat. 
Troops  parading.) 

Ihe  majority  of   black  troops  were  cngi- 

cers.  stevedores  and  truck  drivers,  but  serv- 

.>  troops  had  their  heroes  too.  More  than 

If  of  the  drivers  in  the  famous  Red  Ball 

;  \press  were  Negroes.  With   the  end  of  the 

.ir    America    began    to    reassess    the    racial 

dixies  of  the  military.  The  enormous  man- 

(ower  needs  of  the  war  effort  had  already 

hreatened  racial  segregation  in   the  armed 

iices. 

General  Davis  talking  to  troops.) 

Brigadier  General  Benjamin  O    Davis.  Sr., 

!,e  military's  highest  ranking  black  officer, 

■  iran  his  career  as  a  private  in  the  Spanlsh- 

\Mierlcan  war.  His  was  a  lonely  career.  A  new 

•,i  in  the  history  of  the  Negro  in  the  Armed 

l\.rces  was  about  to  begin.  The  black  com- 

■tuinity  had  grown  far  more  militant  in  its 

.rmands  for  racial  equality.  Black  veterans 

,iine  home  and  Joined  a  new  fight— the  flght 

:  .r  Civil  Rights. 

President   Truman  signing  document.) 
In    October    1947.   a   national    Commission 
(I:   Civil   Rights,   formed   by   President  Tru- 
II,  ■.«.  called  for  a  new  government  program 
cdlcated  to  the    'elimination  of  racial  seg- 
recatlon    from   American   life."   On   July    ;26, 
;.t48.   President  Truman   signed   an   historic 
lAccutive  Order.  He  declared:    "There  shall 
:  0    equality    of    treatment    and    opportunity 
:(r  all  persons  in  the  armed  forces  without 
rfaard    to    race,    color,    religion    or    national 
.)i2in'  The  Job  of  changing  a  century-old 
!:.;litary  ;radltlon  of  racial  segregation  began. 
Meeting  of  generals  > 
.\t  first  there  was  resistance.  Militfiry  lead- 
>':-■  again  argued  that  the  armed  forces  were 
:    -,    meant    to    be    an    instrument    of    social 
:.  :orm.  but  Secretary  of  Defense  James  For- 
restal. and  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Stuart 
.'-vmington.  strongly  supported  the  new  pro- 
gram.  "  We're    going    to    end    segregation." 
.S'.mington  told  the  Generals.  "You've  got  to 
top  this  double-talk  and  act." 
1  Trucks  on  dock,  i 

War  in  Korea  hastened  the  breakdown  of 
-'vinerlca's  segregated  armed  forces.  By   1953 
Illy  five  percent  of  Negro  enlisted  men  re- 
::.ained   in   all-black   units.   The   percentage 
:   Negro  officers  in  the  Army  had  doubled. 
one   military  report   announced:    "Efficiency 
l.-is    been    increased,    disciplinary    problems 
'educed  and  morale  Improved." 
I  Negro  troops  in  Korea. ) 
Historic    all-Negro    \inits    were    Integrated 
with  white  troops.  A  year  before  it  was  in- 
tegrated, the  24th  Infantry  Regiment  added 
a  final  victory  to  its  81 -year  history.  Black 
toldlers   of    the   24lh    captured    the   city    of 
Yech-on.  otir  first  major  victory  of  the  Ko- 
rean war.  For  the  most  part,  the  history  of 
the  Kcrepn  War  was  not  a  history  of  white 
troops  or  black  troops.  In  the  military  "an 
order  is  an  order."  and  the  American  armed 
forces  had  been  ordered  to  integrate.  By  the 
'  nd  of  the  war  the  military  found  itself  in 
the  forefront  of  the  Civil  Rights  Movement. 
On  May  17.  1954.  the  Supreme  Court  handed 
ciown  Its  historic  school  desegregation  rteci- 
.=ion.  The  armed  forces  had  ordered  its  civil- 
ian  schools   desegregated    four   months    be- 
fore. 

(Soldiers  returning  from  Korea.) 
American   soldiers   returning    from   Korea 
had  not  only  fought  a  war.  they  had  lived 
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an  experiment.  The  success  of  racial  integra- 
tion in  the  mlHtary  was  undeniable  fact. 
For  many  Americans,  boih  white  and  black, 
the  impersonal  di.scipUne  of  an  integrated 
armed  forces  was  their  first  experience  of 
racial  equality. 

("Kttlyhawk"    at   sea  ) 

Today  America  is  at  war  again.  The  car- 
rier. "Kittyhawk".  launches  ;.ir-strlkes 
against  North  Vietnam.  In  llie  war  in  Viet- 
nam black  and  white  fighting  men  arc  fully 
integrated.  Eleven  percent  of  the  American 
population  is  black  In  Vietnam.  Negroes  are 
about  twenty  percent  of  the  comLial  iorces — 
even  mere  in  elite  units.  Fourteen  percent 
of  the  Americans  killed  in  Vietnam  are 
black.  Young  black  fighting  men  along  the 
DMZ  and  in  the  jungles  around  Saigon 
say:  "We're  proving  ourselves."  But  there 
is  "already  200  years  of  proof.  The  irony  is 
that  many  of  these  young  Negroes — and 
many  while  Americans — think  this  war  in 
Vietnam  is  the  first  time  black  men  have 
fousrht  m  an  American  War.  The  ptirpose 
(jf  this  half-hour  has  been  to  set  the  record 
•straight. 
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HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  18.  1968 


Mr.  "VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  profound  pleasure  over  the  last  25 
years  to  work  with  and  know  the  re- 
markable Washington  bureau  chief  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  John  Peter 
Leacacos. 

Mr.  Jack  Leacacos  has  served  with  the 
Plain  Dealer  .since  1934.  covering  at  vari- 
ous times  the  European  scene,  the  Middle 
East,  and  the  Far  East.  Besides  manag- 
ing and  directing  the  Plain  Dealer's  ex- 
cellent 'Washington  staff.  Mr.  Leacacos 
covers  the  State  Department  and  writes 
a  column  for  the  Cleveland  paper. 

Despite  all  these  activities.  Bureau 
Chief  Leacacos  has  ,iu.st  written  and  had 
published  a  new  book  entitled.  "Fires  in 
the  In-Basket— The  A  B  C's  of  the  State 
Department. " 

Knowing  Mr.  Leacacos'  experience  and 
familiarity  with  the  State  Department. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  this  book 
to  everj'one  interested  in  the  State  De- 
partment. American  foreign  policy  for- 
mation, and  the  inside  workings  of  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  review  of  Mr.  Leacacos'  new  book : 
Plain  Dealer's  Leacacos  Teils  of  "State" 
)By  Ralph  J.  Donaldson) 
My  great  and  good  friend,  the  scholarly, 
indefatigable,  inscrutable  and  oft-times  im- 
perious John  Peter  Leacacos.  has  wrltt-en  a 
book  which  should  become  the  definitive 
text  for  students  and  practitioners  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  pollcv.  It  is  called  "Fire.':  in  the 
In-Basket— The  ABC's  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment" (Worid:  $8.95). 

Leacacos  has  prowled  the  chancellories  of 
Europe,  he  has  cultivated  the  potentates  and 
statesmen  of  the  Middle  East  and  Far  East 
and.  more  recently,  as  chief  of  The  Plain 
Dealer's  Washington  bureau,  he  has  become 
an  enfant  terrible  on  the  capital  .<^cene,  pry- 
ing into  dusty  corridors  and  devious  laby- 
rinths where  newspapermen  liave  seldom 
trod,  and  delving  into  the  complexities  and 
mysteries  of  the  State  Department's  sprawl- 
ing and  globe  encircling  bureaucracy  as  few 
other  reporters  have  ever  done. 
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He  disclaims  writing  either  a  snow  job  or 
a  hatchet  Job;  he  Just  hopes  he  has  done  an 
authentic  Job  that  will  "give  some  indication 
of  the  way  in  which  the  State  Department 
Is  supposed  to  function;  the  way  in  which  it 
actually  functions;  and  the  way  in  which  It 
should  "function,  according  to  the  more  pro- 
gressive and  realistic  minds  in  it." 

Leacacos  describes  the  foreign  affairs 
community  as  "so  huge  and  complex  that 
it  resembles  a  Rube  Goldberg-Krazy  Kat 
contraption,  housed  in  an  enormous  sky- 
scraper on  rollers.  How  to  get  this  vast 
monstrosity,  with  all  its  parts  and  inhabi- 
tants, to  move  in  the  right  direction,  let 
alone  change  Its  course  In  a  hurry.  Is  the 
nation's  most  baffling  problem  in  today's 
perilous  world." 

Even  so.  in  times  of  crisis,  the  depart- 
ment has  often  moved  with  miraculous  speed 
in  obtaining  vital  Information,  evaluating 
it  and  transmitting  it  to  the  in-basket  every 
dav.  the  number  of  copies  of  reports  and 
directives  sent  out  and  the  total  volume  of 
business  transacted  arc  astronomical. 

Fires  in  the  In-Basket  aboxinds  with 
sketclies.  anecdotes  and  i>ersonal  recollec- 
tions of  nearly  everyone  who  ha.s  m.^nlpu- 
lated  levers  of  power  in  o\ir  foreign  policy 
during  the  last  20  years,  as  well  as  disserta- 
tions on  our  foreign  problems  from  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  republic. 

Leacacos  deplores  the  "depressing  mini- 
mum of  desultory  attention  paid  to  the 
State  Department"  in  high  school  rind  col- 
lege text  books,  to  which  he  attributes  some 
of  our  foreign  policy  difficulties,  citing  what 
Pogo  .savs  In  the  comic  strip.  "We  have  met 
the  enemy  and  they  is  us." 

Naturally.  Vietnam  gets  frequent  men- 
tion. Leacacos  regards  the  war  controversy 
as  the  consequence  of  "a  plain  neglect  of 
public  duty  in  not  having  recognized  in 
time  the  Vietnam  Involvement  for  what  it 
always  was.  a  snake  pit.  with  the  corollary 
duty  of  deciding  what  to  do  about  it  " 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  the 
State  Department  is  functioning  as  well  as 
it  can.  in  view  of  its  own  inner  conflicts,  its 
disputes  and  overlapping  authority  with 
other  branches  of  the  government  and  the 
overriding  tendency  of  a  bureaucacy  to 
•crawl  like  a  centipede  with  snowshoes  on." 
But  Leacacos  thinks  it  could  function  bet- 
ter He  believes  there  should  be  a  fresh 
Ktart-a  sweeping  reorganization  proposed 
ijy  the  president  and  enacted  into  law  by 
Congress. 

Tills  book  is  a  startling  and  absorbing  rev- 
elation of  how  our  foreign  policy  is  made, 
how  our  foreign  aflairs  are  conducted,  and 
how  the  "fires  in  the  in-basket"  affect  all  of 
us  in  one  way  or  another. 


A  VIEW  ON  THE  WAR 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18.  1968 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  writer 
of  the  following  letter  has  suggested 
that  its  text  be  made  available  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  since  it  exprc.-^ses 
a  viewpoint  held  bv  many  of  our  fel- 
low citizens  I  feci  that  it  should  be  made 

available: 

Long  Beach.  Calif.. 

June  .W.  1968. 

Hon.  Craig  Hosmer. 
Rayburn  Office  Blinding, 
Wos)ti7igton.  D.C. 

Dear  Craig  •  After  serving  In  the  3rd  Ma- 
rine Division  for  nearly  9  months  in  Viet- 
nam Corporal  Randall  T.  Planchon  II.  son 
of  our  neighbors,  arrived  home  in  a  casket. 


at  the  record  of 
Presidents  since 

us   Into   World 
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He  was  killed  by  a  hand]  grenade  near  Khe 
Sanh  at  8:00  am.  on  Jl  ine  15th.  He  had 
been  recommended  for  ^  le  Silver  Star  on 
the  basis  of  valor  In  actloi  May  16th.  I  knew 
him  as  a  personal  frlen<  and  a  clean-cut 
American  boy  who  neither!  smoked  nor  drank. 
A  touching  letter  from  I  he  Captain  of  M 
Company  tells  of  Randy'^  bravery  and  how 
he  will  be  missed  by  surV  vors  of  his  squad. 
Randy's  father  and  mc^lher  feel  that  his 
life  was  sacrificed  on  thd  altar  of  political 
expediency  There  would!  be  no  bitterness 
had  he  been  killed  on  the  jhores  of  America, 
or  m  Cuba  defending  th^  Monroe  Doctrine 
by  driving  out  the  Soviets  1  rho  now  have  mis- 
siles and  technicians  ther^  and,  with  Castro. 
have  made  that  Island,  14  |s  than  100  miles 
from  Florida,  a  base  for  lubverslon  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  But  he  and  all  Ameri- 
cans have  been,  and  are  lelng.  betrayed  by 
an  administration  that,  against  the  late 
General  MacArthur's  ster|  >  advice,  has  In- 
volved this  nation  In  an()ther  land  war  In 
Asia  which  It  has  made  lo  practical  effort 
to  win.  Instead,  our  Government  seeks  ac- 
commodation with  Commi<  ilsm 

Liberals  have  controllei  the  destiny  of 
the  United  States  for  mart  '  of  the  years  be- 
tween 19i6-1968.  The  halj  mark  of  these  Is 
that  thejf  are  liberal  wl|  h  other  peoples' 
money,  other  peoples'  fr(  edom  and  other 
peoples'  blood.  InternatlonJ  lly.  they  are  dedi- 
cated meddlers  In  the  aft  i Irs  of  other  na- 
tions. Rhodesia  and  South  Africa  are  cur- 
rent examploe.  The  Ubflfal  usually  is  a 
Democrat  politically.  Look 
the  Liberals  who  have  bee 
1916: 

(1)  Woodrow    Wilson    g( 
War  I  after  being  elected 
on  the  slogan  "He  kept  us|fciut  of  war"  The 
excuse  was  the  "Lusltania    ncldenf.  We  lost 
the  peace. 

(2)  Franklin  D.  Roosevelj  got  America  Into 
World  War  II  by  goading!  the  Japanese  to 
attack  us  at  Pearl  Harbor.  He  had  been 
elected  to  an  unprecedente<  third  term,  prior 
to  which  he  promised  "And  while  I  am  talk- 
ing to  you  fathers  and  mOhers,  I  give  you 
one  more  assurance.  I  shal  say  It  again  and 
again  and  again.  Your  boyi  are  not  going  to 
be  sent  to  any  foreign  w  rs."  (Satevepost 
9-19-59) 

(3)  Harry  Truman  got  ul  Into  the  Korean 
War  on  the  basis  of  "poace  action".  The 
United  States  could  have  Von  this  had  It 
accepted  General  MacArthur's  dictum  that 
"There  Is  no  substitute  for  victory!"  But  It 
didn't,  and  Korea  Is  still  a  slalemate, 

(4)  John  F.  Kennedy  got  us  Involved  di- 
rectly In  military  acUon  in  Vietnam  because 
he  lost  face  over  Cuba  and  foolishly  elected 
to  prove  to  the  Soviets  that  America  Just  as 
well  could  wage  war  agailist  Communism 
some  9,000  miles  away  from  <?uba. 

(5 1  Lyndon  Johnson — by  his  own  words 
more  liberal  than  RooeeveU — escalated  the 
war  In  Vietnam  while  maHlng  no  practical 
mlUUry  attempt  to  win  It)  for  fear  of  of- 
fending Russia  and  China  Hrho  support  the 
North  Vietnamese.  General  Westmoreland, 
who  Just  ended  his  tour  of  <tuty  in  Vietnam, 
stated  that  military  vlctoO  Is  Impossible 
"because  of  our  national  d  illcy  of  not  ex- 
panding the  war",  and  has  IhipUed  that  the 
White  House  and  the  Penliigon  have  been 
prolonging  the  war  by  d«  Bylng  U.S.  and 
allied  fighting  forces  the  chai  ice  to  win.  ( Bar- 
ron's, p.  7,  6-17-681.  It  Is  probable  that  we 
shall  not  win  this  war  and  certain  that  we 
shall  lose  the  peace. 

What  have  these  five  H&eral  Democrat 
Presidents  Infilcted  on  our  ountry  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  folly,  demagogi  pry,  and  broken 
promises?  The  answer  Is  los^  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  Uveii;  a  loss  of  bil- 
lions In  money  and  assets  Inflation  and 
anarchy  at  home  today;  and!  often  contempt 
or  hatred  abroad. 

In  regard  to  our  neighbor^  the  Planchons. 
Is  It  true  that  Liberals  are  uiieral  with  other 
peoples'  money,  freedom,  and  blood?  The  an- 
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swer  Is  yes!  First  our  Government  confiscates 
an  Increasing  part  of  their  Income  against 
their  will  to  support  projects  the  Planchons 
know  are  wrong — such  as  foreign  aid  even 
to  Soviet  satellite  nations — and  often  un- 
constitutional. Second,  they  are  no  longer 
free  to  own  so  harmless  a  thing  as  gold  to 
protect  their  savings  against  Inflation  fos- 
tered by  administration  policy.  Third,  our 
Government  has  commandeered  and  squan- 
dered the  life  blood  of  their  first-born  son 
In  an  Ul-advlsed  and  undeclared  war  that 
Is  being  fought  for  political  reasons  on  a 
basis  of  compromise.  Instead  of  military  vic- 
tory. 

It  Is  high  time  that  the  American  people 
realize  the  truth. 
Sincerely, 

PAtn,  H.  Dudley. 


Juhj    19,    1U':S 


DR.  TIMOTHY  STILL 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18.  1968 

Mr,  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sudden 
passing  on  Sunday,  July  14.  of  Dr.  Timo- 
thy Still,  president  of  the  Newark.  N.J., 
United  Community  Corp.,  has  evoked  a 
vast  outpouring  of  grief  on  the  part  of 
the  citizens  of  Newark  who  loved  and 
honored  him  for  his  tireless  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  the  poor  and  disadvan- 
taged among  whom  he  lived  all  his  48 
years.  Only  the  Thursday  before.  July 
11.  Tim  had  been  honored  at  a  most  im- 
pressive dinner  in  which  heartfelt  trib- 
ute had  been  paid  him  by  the  Governor 
of  New  Jersey,  the  mayor  of  Newark  and 
other  distinguished  leaders.  The  dinner 
guests,  ranging  from  public  housing  resi- 
dents to  corporation  executives,  reflected 
Tim's  unique  ability  to  bring  together 
persons  from  all  walks  of  life  in  common 
purpose  and  to  win  friends  from  all  seg- 
ments of  society. 

Since  the  House  session  precluded  my 
personally  joining  the  tribute  to  Tim. 
who  was  my  good  friend  for  25  years  and 
able  secretary  during  my  three  terms  in 
Congress,  I  sent  him  the  following  tele- 
gram: 

Dear  Tim:  I  am  keenly  disappointed  that 
a  late  House  session  precludes  my  Joining 
your  other  friends  and  admirers  In  honoring 
you  this  evening.  The  genuine  respect  and 
affection  in  which  you  are  held  by  your  fel- 
low citizens  of  every  race,  creed,  color,  eco- 
nomic status,  and  political  persuasion  Is 
most  eloquent  testimony  of  the  nobility  of 
your  spirit.  Just  as  your  valiant  labors  over 
the  long,  hard  years  to  correct  Injustices  and 
alleviate  suffering  have  enriched  countless 
lives,  so  the  manner  In  which  you  have  over- 
come heavy  odds  to  carve  out  a  meaningful 
life  is  an  inspiration  to  the  poor  and  disad- 
vantaged. Without  bitterness  nor  anger  but 
with  a  stout  heart  and  resolute  will  you  have 
fought  to  Improve  life  for  all  our  people. 

I  am  proud  to  claim  you  as  my  friend  and 
associate,  and  I  extend  to  you  my  heartfelt 
congratulations  upon  your  manifold  achieve- 
ments and  my  best  wishes  for  the  years 
ahead.  To  your  fine  family  and  the  distin- 
guished assembly  gathered  In  your  honor  I 
send  cordial  greetings. 

Joseph  G.  Minish, 
Member  o/  Congress. 


grief  at  his  passing.  Like  that  oti  -r 
valiant  champion  of  human  rights,  Scti- 
ator  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  Tim  lived  :iis 
good  and  useful  life  under  the  inspi.i- 
tion  that — 

Some  men  see  things  as  they  are  and  ly 
why.  I  dream  things  that  never  were  ,iid 
say  why  not. 

The  countless  people  who  have  bei;p. 
flted  from  Tim's  selfless  life  will  ahv;iv.s 
remember  him  with  love  and  admiral! m 
and  will  be  spurred  on  to  carry  for\v;rci 
his  commitment  to  translating  the  dre:  ;ii 
of  America  into  reality  for  all  our  peoi>:f. 

The  following  perceptive  editorial  ,n 
the  Newark  News  of  July  16  pays  fitt.:,- 
tribute  to  this  truly  good  man,  Timoi  )v 
Still: 

Timothy  Stii.l 

The  untimely  death  of  Timothy  Still  ;,i  48 
represents  a  grave  loss  to  Newark, 

As  president  of  the  city's  principal  .m  .- 
poverty  agency,  the  United  Community  C  - 
poratlon,  Mr.  Still  was  a  moderate  regam  i 
with  deep  affection  by  countless  poor  pt-d  ..- 
in  whose  behalf  he  labored. 

Yet  Mr.  Still  possessed  such  a  rare  quai 
of  sincerity  and  understanding  that  he  •  - 
Joyed  simultaneously  the  respect  of  the  iii>  ,■ 
militant  members  of  his  comnuuilty  and  ■;,,• 
admiration  of  his  white  associates,  'lln^ 
friendship  found  expression  only  a  few  ii.,'  , 
ago  In  a  testimonial  dinner  that  brou«!it 
from  the  governor  of  the  state  an  authpii-.  ■ 
tribute  that  "he  knows  the  people  aron:.! 
him  and  he  loves  them." 

Although  school  ended  for  him  in  ii,f 
eighth  gr.ade,  Mr.  Still  achieved  the  dlstlii. 
tlon  of  an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  i 
Humane  Letters  at  Rutgers'  last  commen(  i  - 
ment.  Raised  In  the  Central  Ward,  he  cht'-.- 
to  remain  there  among  his  people,  evf]i 
though,  through  self-advancement,  he  com  i 
have  moved  on  to  a  more  comfortable  en- 
vironment. 

His  dedication  was  to  the  underprlvllegei 
particularly   the   youth,   of   Newark.   He   :<  ■ 
he  could  work  most  eifectlvelv  In  their  mid.- 
In  so  doing  he  saw  the  UCC  "through  a  sen. 
of  crises  and  labored  unceaslnglv  to  prevent 
a  repetition  of  last  July's  riots.' 

This  legacy  of  good  will  is  but  one  of  m.in 
monuments  to  Timothy  Still,  whose  demon 
strated  devotion  to  his  black  neighbors  t\ 
tended  to  causes  which  promised  to  beiifi.' 
the  city  he  cherished. 


LAW   ENFORCEMENT:    THE    POOR 
WANT   IT,   TOO 


Little  did  I  think  that  my  joy  at  the 
recognition  being  accorded  his  great  ac- 
complishments would  so  shortly  turn  into 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVES 
Thursday.  July  18.  1968 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
fall  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders  reported  its  sweepin;; 
basic  conclusion: 

Our  Nation  Is  moving  toward  two  societie.'., 
one  black,  one  white — separate  and  unequal. 

Both  Negroes  and  poor  people  have 
recognized  the  existence  of  two  separate 
systems  of  justice  and  unequal  enforce- 
ment of  the  law:  black  man's  justice  and 
white  man's  justice;  poor  man's  justice 
and  rich  man's  justice. 

It  has  been  said  that  sporadic  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  is  only  another  form  oi 
tyranny.  The  Riot  Commission  docu- 
mented this  with  respect  to  the  black 
man. 


JhIij  19,  1968 
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Jack  Nelson  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
describes  clearly  the  "poor  man's  jus- 
lire  "  in  the  excellent  article,  which 
follows: 

I. AW  Enforcement:  The  Poor  Want  It.  Too 
(By  Jack  Nelson) 
(Note.— Nelson.  The  Times'  correspondent 
in  Atlanta,  was  assigned  to  Washington  dur- 
mfj  the  poor  people's  campaign.) 

.ATLANTA.— When  the  federal  government 
cpts  out  to  enforce  the  law  it  oan  do  It  with 
1,'reat  dispatch,  as  In  the  case  of  Resurrec- 
tion City  and  the  poor  people's  campaign. 

Government  officials  saw  their  duty  and 
(lid  it  with  a  massive  show  of  force  and 
(iPtermlnaUon,  supported  by  the  White 
HDUse.  And  that's  what  the  Rev.  Ralph 
nnvld  Abernathy  expected.  He  knew  the 
.  .iisequences  when  he  refused  to  abandon 
U.e  plywood  shantNtown  and  led  almost  300 
of  his  followers  to  a  demonstration — an  un- 
1,  wful  assembly — on  the  Capitol  grounds. 
The  government's  action  was  Justified 
nder  the  law,  of  course.  The  violations  were 
lear.  the  public  demand  for  enforcement. 
.  Uimorous  It  was  the  law  and,  as  Anatole 
I'rance  observed,  "The  law.  In  Its  majestic 
rfjuallty,  forbids  the  rich  as  well  as  the 
|i>or  to  sleep  under  bridges,  to  beg  In  the 
^•reets  and  to  steal  bread." 

What  the  Issue  bolls  down  to,  then,  Is  law 
.■nforcement.  But  much  of  the  public  seems 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  In  the  spirit  of 
nonviolent  protest,  Mr.  Abernathy  and  his 
I'lUowers  accepted — even  courted — arrest 
..nd  Jailing  In  order  to  dramatize  the  fact 
that  a  major  reason  poor  people  remain  poor 
IS  that  many  federal  statutes  are  not  so 
..sslduously  enforced. 

The  poor  people  are  demanding  new  gov- 
.-.'■nment  programs,  too.  but  an  obvious 
.omplalnt  is  that  existing  laws  and  govern- 
ment programs — ostensibly  aimed  at  wiping 
■  ut  racism  and  poverty— are  not  effectively 
enforced  or  administered.  And  many  vlola- 
•ions  in  these  areas  are  Just  as  clear  as  the 
acts  of  civil  disobedience  in  Washington. 
Unfortunately,  there  has  been  no  public 
riamor  for  this  kind  of  law  enforcement. 

Law  violations  that  exploit  the  poor  and 
he  oppressed  are  legion.  Negroes,  even 
niallfled  ones,  still  face  widespread  Job  dls- 
'  riminatlon,  especially  In  the  South,  where 
!nore  than  half  the  nation's  22  million 
blacks  live  and  where  they  are  generally 
denied  equal  Job  opportunities  by  their  own 
state  and  local    governments. 

Big  companies  with  defense  contracts 
Dre&k  equal-employment  laws  with  seeming 
impunity.  The  school  desegregation  law  Is 
violated  to  the  extent  that  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  nation's  blacks  still  attend  In- 
lerior,  predominanly  black  schools — and 
•his  14  years  alter  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion prohibiting  public  school  segregation. 
The  Instruments  of  Justice — law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  court  officials  and  Juries — 
remain  largely  all  white  In  many  areas  and 
voting  rights  are  still  suppressed  in  some 
ireas  despite  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act, 
The  list  Is  almost  endless — Negroes  are  denied 
•rqual  participation  In  many  federal  pro- 
.jrams,  including  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, government-loan  housing,  farm 
housing  and  other  agricultural  programs  and 
welfare  programs. 

And  federal  officials  are  not  unaware  of 
these  violations.  A  federal  agency— the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights — keeps  them 
constantly  apprised.  But  the  commission  Is 
not  an  enforcement  agency;  It  can  only 
recommend.  This  It  has  done,  year  after  year, 
but  most  of  Its  documented  studies  and 
recommendations — Including  proposals  that 
specific  cases  be  prosecuted — have  failed  to 
stir  the  government. 

Even  as  the  showdown  neared  at  Resur- 
rection City,  the  commission  Issued  a  Uttle- 
noted  report  which  paralleled  many  of  the 
complaints  of  the  poor  people's  campaign. 
The  report,  based  on  a  study  of  16  poverty- 


stricken  black  belt  counties  In  Alabama,'' 
stated  that  the  government  "Is  not  interven- 
ing effectively  at  any  point  to  provide  people 
who  have  been  the  victims  of  slavery  and 
discrimination  with  an  opportunity  to  lead 
decent  and  productive  lives." 

The  report  noted  that  companies  with 
large  government  contracts  engage  In 
"blatant  discrimination"  and  cited  the  case 
of  the  American  Can  Co..  whose  company 
town.  Bellamy,  Is  "totally  segregated."  All- 
white  homes— but  only  four  black  homes- 
have  Indoor  plumbing.  American  Can  owns 
the  town's  all-black  school— the  white 
children  and  a  few  blacks  are  bussed  to  a 
predominantly  white  school  In  another 
town.  The  company's  policies  violate  federal 
law  as  well  as  Its  government  contract,  but 
no  action  has  been  taken  against  the  firm. 
Some  of  the  most  vociferous  opposition  to 
federal  programs  to  help  the  poor  has  come 
from  richer  segments  of  society  which  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  other  federal  programs.  There 
are  InsUinces  of  wealthy  landowners  drawing 
huge  government  subsidies  for  acreage  allot- 
ments who  underpay  their  poverty-stricken 
tenant  workers  In  violation  of  the  federal 
minimum-wage  law. 

Bankers  in  some  areas  refuse  to  handle 
government  food  stamps,  as  noted  recently 
not  bv  a  federal  official,  but  by  Georgia's 
progressive  welfare  director,  William  H.  Bur- 
son. 

•These  b.ankers.  protected  In  their  wealth 
by  the  guarantees  of  our  federal  government, 
take  ivdvantage  of  their  positions  of  power  to 
try  to  promote  their  own  prejudices,"  Burson 
said.  He  accused  the  bankers  of  giving  "full 
service  to  the  rich,  but  not  to  the  poor."' 

Real  estate  firms,  whose  transactions  most- 
ly involve  government-loan  housing,  violate 
open-housing  laws  with  no  fear  of  punish- 
ment. There's  been  little  if  any  enforce- 
ment of  President  Kennedy's  executive  order 
banning  discrimination  In  the  siile  of  gov- 
ernment-loan housing  so  why  should  there 
be  any  great  hope  that  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision  upholding  an  old  fair-housing 
law  will  mean  a  breakthrough  in  equal  hous- 
ing? Of  course.  Congress  this  year  already 
had  passed,  under  great  pressure,  another 
fair-housing  law,  but  what  does  it  all  mean 
without  effective  enforcement? 

The  Justice  Department  complains — and 
Justifiably  so — that  It  lacks  the  manpower  to 
adequately  enforce  all  civil  rights  statutes. 
Why,  then,  is  there  not  a  demand  for  more 
manpower — and  perhaps  a  reallocation  of  ex- 
isting personnel?  There  are  more  attorneys 
in  the  department's  land  and  resources  divi- 
sion (93)  than  in  the  civil  rights  division 
(92).  The  antitrust  division  has  282  atlor- 
nevs. 

Would  not  a  concern  for  human  rights 
dictate  a  reappraisal  of  priorities?  Would  not 
a  nation  serious  about  guaranteeing  equal 
rights  for  all  Its  citizens  provide  the  men  and 
the  mandate  for  enforcement? 

It  now  has  been  more  than  four  months 
since  three  Negroes  were  killed  and  more 
than  30  injured  In  a  confrontation  between 
100  unarmed  college  students  at  Orangeburg 
and  an  equal  number  of  armed  South  Caro- 
lina state  police— and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment reports  it  Is  still  investigating  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  civil  rights  of  the  stu- 
dents— most  of  whom  were  shot  from  the 
rear — were  violated.  The  Justice  Department 
says  lack  of  manpower  Is  one  reason  the  In- 
vestigation has  dragged. 

But  government  nnds  the  manpower  when 
there  Is  a  public  demand  for  It — or  enough 
pressure  from  lobbies.  It  ordered  the  tenants 
of  Resurrection  City  to  vacate  the  premises 
within  an  hour  and  those  who  refused  were 
immediately  arrested  and  Jailed.  Thousands 
of  police  officers  and  troops  were  ordered 
on  dutv. 

If  existing  laws  to  protect  the  economic 
and  civil  rights  of  all  citizens  were  as  zeal- 
ously enforced,  there  would  have  been  no 
need  for  raising  many  of  the  Issues  of  the 
poor  people's  csanpalgn. 
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RESOLUTION  CONDEMNING  THE 
PUBLIC  PORTRAYAL  OF  BRUTAL- 
ITY. VIOLENCE.  SADISM.  AND 
SEXUAL  IMMORALITY 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  18.  1968 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  just  been  advised  that 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Senior 
Citizens  Day  Center  of  Arlington.  Va.,  at 
a  special  meeting  on  July  8.  1968,  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  condernn- 
ing  the  public  portrayal  of  brutality, 
violence,  .sadi.sm.  and  .sexual  immorality 
in  films  and  television  programs. 

As  I  am  in  complete  accord  with  the 
views  of  these  good  people,  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  include  their  resolu- 
tion in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

RESOLUTION    Condemning   the    Public    Por- 
trayal   OF    BRrTALi"rY,    Violence,    Sadism, 
AND  Sexual  Immorality 
Whereas:  In  our  opinion,  the  exhibition  of 
films  and  Television  programs  depicting  bru- 
tality, violence,  sadL-^m.  and  sexual  immoral- 
ity has  contributed  to  jthe  general  lowering 
of    moral    standards    and    has    stimulated 
crimes; 

And  whereas:  Tlie  Senior  Citizens  of  this 
nation.  26,000,844  strong,  properly  aroused 
to  the  influence  of  this  type  of  entertain- 
ment can  be  a  compelling  force  toward  the 
correction  of  this  evil; 

Be  it  therefore  resolved:  That  this,  the 
Senior  Citizens  Dav  CenUr  of  Arlington.  Vir- 
ginia, with  a  membership  of  over  1.000  per- 
sons, as  one  of  the  hundreds  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens Groups  throughout  the  Nation,  do  by 
this  resolution  go  on  record  as  opposed  to  the 
portrayal  of  bloodshed,  violence,  sadism  and 
sexual'  immorality  by  the  Motion  Picture 
Industry  and  the  Television  Channels; 

And  be  it  further  resolved:  That  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  several  Motion 
Picture  Studios  and  Television  Networks  ap- 
prising them  of  our  unqualified  opposition 
to  this  tvpe  of  entertainment,  with  the  re- 
quest that  thev  forthwith  cease  and  desist 
from  the  showing  of  such  programs:  and  that 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  made  available 
to  the  press  with  the  request  that  it  be  given 
nation  wide  publicity  to  the  end  that  other 
Senior  Citizens  Organizations  and  concerned 
groups  be  urged  likewise  to  protest  this  type 
of  entertainment;  and  that  copies  be  sent 
to  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
to  Members  of  the  Virginia  State  Legislature 
that  they  mav  be  awakened  to  the  necessity 
for  effective  control  of  the  type  of  programs 
seen  in  our  homes  and  foisted  on  the  public. 
Passed  tav  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Senior  Citizens  Dav  Center  of  Arlington,  Vir- 
ginia, at  a  special  meeting  of  the  said  Com- 
mittee on  July  8,  1968. 

Executive  Committee, 

SENIOR  Citizens  Day  Center. 
By:   Prank  Embrey,  Chairman. 

Attest:  _ 

Ethel  S.  Quinn, 

Secrefary. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION    I 


HON.  NICK  GALIFIANAKIS 

OF    NORTH     CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18,  1968 
Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  vital  issues  confronting  the  Ameri- 
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can  people  today  is  the  i  roblem  of  crime. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceiy  \  of  its  happen- 
inff  in  this  Nation — a  nj  tion  founded  on 
the  most  noble  principlei  i  and  aspirations 
of  man — but  crime  in  Ai)  lerica  is  increas- 
ing faster  than  the  pc  )ulation,  almost 
eight  times  faster. 

Evidence  can  be  seer  in  the  lawless- 
ness and  disorder  perv,  ding  our  cities; 
in  the  quiet  movemeij  t  of  organized 
crime  into  business  and|  government — so 
extensive,  in  fact,  that  I  organized  crime 
grosses  over  $8  billion  2|  year.  It  can  be 
seen  in  a  lack  of  respect  or  law  enforce- 
ment which  permits  cofl  stant  danger  to 
an  officer  in  his  duty  oj  protecting  the 
citizenry.  Most  disturbii  g  of  all,  it  can 
be  seen  in  the  rise  of  juv«  lile  delinquency 
to  the  point  that  almost!  hree-fourths  of 
those  arrested  today  are  under  25  years 
of  age.  I 

The  position  of  the  Cc  igress  is  unique 
because  no  other  body  is  n  a  better  posi- 
tion to  coordinate  the  hu  idreds  of  efforts 
currently  being  made-  nationally  and 
locally-^to  combat  crii  le.  My  distin- 
guished '  colleague  fron  Florida  I  Mr. 
Pepper;  recognized  thai  fact  by  intro- 
ducing House  Joint  Res  lution  1.  a  bill 
to  create  a  Joint  Commi  tee  To  Investi- 
gate Crime.  I  was  hono  ed  to  join  him 
in  co.sponsoring  his  mea  ure. 

I  believe  that  we,  as  lembers  of  the 
Congress,  have  an  obliga  ion  to  this  Na- 
tion to  attack  the  probl  m  of  crime  in 
depth — to  search  out  its  jasic  causes,  to 
bring  these  causes  to  the  mblic  view,  and 
to  work  to  eradicate  the  i. 

We  have  an  obligation  a  each  commu- 
nity to  improve  enforcer  ent  of  the  law. 
Since  the  founding  of  (  ur  Nation,  re- 
sponsibility for  enforcir  t  the  law  has 
rested  with  the  local  com  nunity.  and  we 
must  not  interfere  with  t,  at  prerogative. 
However,  we  must  see  th  t  local  officials 
are  prepared  and  equippe|  to  enforce  the 
law. 

And  we  have  an  obligatfcn  to  each  citi- 
zen to  bring  about  an  in  reased  respect 
for  the  law.  In  our  compl  x  society,  only 
through  such  individual  cspect  for  the 
law  can  we  maintain  indi  idual  freedom 

Our  people  are  crying  f(  r  an  end  to  the 
lawlessness  and  violence  t  »at  is  sweeping 
our  Nation.  By  enactment  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  1.  the  Congrej  i  has  taken  an 
important  step  toward  ^^swering  that 
plea. 


ADDRESS  OF  CONGRESSMAN  AL 
ULLMAN  AT  THE  WI  ITMAN  COL- 
LEGE COMMENCEMi  NT,  JUNE  2 
1968 


HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

OF    OREGCN     I 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR|  BENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1   .  1968 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregor  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  sure  that  the  Menib^  rs  of  Congress 
join  with  me  in   recogni2  ng  the  honor 


bestowed  on  our  colleagu 
tive  Al  Ullman.  from  Oi 
Distiict.  when  he  receive 
doctor  of  laws  degree  th 


his    alma    mater    Whitmi  n    Colle^ie    in 


Walla  Walla,  Wash.  In  his 


1968  graduating  class  he  r  )ted  the  great 


Represeiita- 

'gon  s  Second 

an  honorary 

spring  from 


address  to  the 
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changes  which  have  occurred  in  public 
affairs  since  he  was  a  student  there  30 
years  ago  and  the  pressure  which  we  are 
now  feeling  to  affect  even  further 
changes.  Our  struggle,  he  states,  to  find 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  hunger,  il- 
literacy, poor  housing  must  not  foolishly 
ignore  historical  patterns  and  expect  im- 
mediate results  from  radical  means.  In- 
stead, we  must  work. with  patience  and 
remember  that  these  are  problems  which, 
in  addition  to  many  other  factors,  re- 
quire time  to  solve. 

There  is  a  great  amount  of  wisdom  in 
Mr.  Ullman's  plea  for  individual  in- 
volvement in  political  decisions;  he 
warns  that  those  problems  which  were 
just  mentioned  can  never  be  solved  by 
the  Federal  Government  alone,  but  re- 
quire the  concern  and  action  of  every 
American. 

Essentially,  he  has  astutely  pointed 
out  the  directions  in  which  we  should 
put  our  most  concentrated  efforts.  Dur- 
ing a  period,  such  as  this  one,  when 
there  is  so  much  attention  to  day-by-day 
crises,  we  should  be  extremely  thankful 
for  his  ability  to  see  our  country  in 
broader,  more  long  range  terms. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit 
his  very  eloquent  addre.ss  for  inclusion 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 
Address  of  Congressman  Al  Ullman  at  the 

Whitman   College   Commencement    June 

2.  1968 

It  is  a  great  plensuie.  and  a  source  of  deep 
personal  prtde.  to  be  welcomed  back  to  Whit- 
man by  my  old  friend  and  teacher— a  dls- 
tingutiihed  scholar  and  a  great  human 
being — Dr.  Chester  C   Maxey 

It  has  been  many  years  since  I  sat  where 
this  graduating  class  sits  today  But,  in  many 
ways,  it  doesn't  seem  so  long.  " 

Maybe  it  is  because  thev  have  been  such 
fast-moving,  tumultuous  years. 

They  extended  from  the  century's  worst 
depression,  through  the  world's  most  terrible 
war,  and  through  lilstory's  most  precarious 
peace. 

Those  years  saw  the  advent  of  dramatic 
new  technologies  that  have  forever  changed 
mankind  and  redirected  our  search  for 
values. 

However,  my  assignment  here  today  is  not 
to  look  back,  but  rather  to  look  ahead  .  .  , 
not  to  boast  of  the  accomplishments  of  my 
generation,  for  they  have  not  all  been  that 
praiseworthy  .  .  not  to  express  satisfaction 
with  the  status-quo.  for  that  would  invite 
disaster. 

The  years  ahead — your  years — will  be  oven 
more  tumultuous,  more  demanding,  and 
more  significant  In  the  development  of  our 
society  than  any  that  have  gone  before. 

When  most  of  you  here  In  this  Class  of 
1968  have  reached  the  age  of  your  Com- 
mencement speaker  the  bells  will  have  tolled 
for  the  20th  Century. 

By  the  time  one  of  you   Is  likely  to  stand 
here  at  some  future  Commencement,  Amer- 
ica  and   the  world   will   be  much   changed. 
What  kind  of  a   world  will  the  21st  Cen- 
tury bring?  .  .  .  whose  world  will  it  be? 

Win  we  still  be  divided  Into  nations  that 
are  free  and  those  that  are  not?  ..or  will 
there  even  be  a  "Free  World"  as  we  know  it 
today? 

What  role  will  be  played  by  that  minority 
of  peoples  comprising  our  western  civilization 
...  or  by  those  concepts  we  cherish  as  the 
"democratic  process"? 

A  few  years  ago  the  roll  and  the  rights  of 
all  these  were  taken  for  granted.  But  now  we 
wonder  how  real  they  are,  or  how  permanent. 
Every  new  generation  has  Its  rebellion.  It 
must  be  admitted,  though,  that  the  current 
one  goes  deeper  than  most. 
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When  I  was  your  age,  I  questioned  the  es- 
tabllshment.  I  wasn't  sure  what  or  who  it 
was,  but  I  knew  it  needed  change  and  im- 
provement. 

But  those  who  question  the  assumptions 
upon  which  the  system  is  based  .  .  .  and 
who  challenge  Its  very  existence  are  greatly 
more  noticeable  today. 

Ours  is  an  unprecedented  age  of  turmoil 
and  change — in  technology,  in  social  aiid 
religious  ethics,  in  the  psychology  of  the 
individual. 

Most  noticeable  in  this  process  is  the  revoit 
against  historical  patterns.  There  is  a  trend 
among  some  young  people  to  see  a  cure-:ill 
for  the  world's  ills  In  a  philosophy  of  anarchy. 

But  to  walk  out  on  the  world  and  retreat 
from  reality  Is  futile.  To  disregard  the  proc- 
esses of  history  is  to  Invite  certain  failure  in 
whatever  we  seek  to  do,  in  whatever  chant;ps 
we  seek  to  make. 

We  Americans  have  been  conditioned  by  a 
curious  national  folklore  to  expect  easy  an- 
swers and  Instant  solutions. 

But  it's  time  we  give  up  that  myth  ar.rt 
accept  the  fact  that  there  Is  no  "Instai.t 
Utopia." 

A  march  on  Washington  to  demand  nn 
Immediate  end  to  poverty  can  only  end  in 
frustration  when,  in  fact,  the  Job  cannot  ')e 
done  from  Washington. 

There  is  no  legislation  that  can  detour  tlio 
age-long  struggle  for  self-betterment,  no  gov- 
ernment  edict  that  can  bypass  the  very 
process  of  life  In  which  Inequalities  are  ail 
too  often  present. 

We  can.  and  we  must,  provide  an  oppo.-- 
tunity  for  everyone  to  rise  above  hunger,  ill 
health,  poor  housing  and  lUlteracv.  And  tliere 
must  be  incentive  for  those  who  liave  the  will 
and  the  talent  to  realize  the  better  fruits  the 
society  has  to  offer. 

But  we  must  not  let  our  obsession  for  In- 
stant solutions  mislead  us  into  thinking  tliMt 
all  our  problems  can  be  solved  by  radlc.-il 
surgery. 

Effective  solutions  to  most  of  our  presslnt,' 
problems  will  only  be  found  within  the  con- 
text of  past  experience— and  In  the  process 
of  time. 

So  where  do  we  start  on  the  road  to  the  2lEt 
Century? 

There   are   three   great   challenges   faclnt,' 
you — challenges  that  must  be  met  in  the  dec- 
ades   ahead.    In    these    three    challenges    are 
embodied  some  of  the  most  difficult  and  im- 
portant tasks  our  civilization  has  ever  faced. 

First— the  economic  challenge  of  learning 
to  live  with  affluence.  There  must  emerge  n 
new  and  responsible  partnership  among  the 
various  components  of  our  economic  system— 
a  partnership  of  capital,  labor  and  govern- 
ment with  a  clear  sense  of  public  respon- 
sibility and  a  willingness  to  accept  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  national  interest. 

Now  what  does  that  mean? 

When  I  sat  where  you  are  sitting  the  world 
waiting  outside  Whitman  College  was  wrackert 
with  unemployment  and  the  other  con- 
sequences of  economic  depression. 

My  rebellion— and  that  of  manv  of  my  con- 
temporaries— was  directed  toward  the  cause." 
of  such  economic  catastrophe. 

We  refused  to  accept  the  verdict  that  what 
was  happening  was  the  product  of  Inexorable 
and  Irreversible  forces. 

Much  was  done  In  the  30's  and  the  rem- 
edies were,  of  necessity,  Washington  oriented. 
This  trend  continued  through  World  War  II. 
After  the  war  we  were  caught  In  the  cross 
currents  of  technological  innovation,  but  we 
were  haunted  by  a  stagnant  economy.  People 
were  -saying  we  had  to  learn  to  live  with 
mass  unemployment. 

It  took  a  dramatic  change  in  attitude  by 
American  business  and  major  revisions  in 
public  policy  by  the  Congress  to  break  the 
shackles  of  the  boom-and-bust  cycle. 

The  answer  was  to  build  In  incentives  for 
steady  growth. 

Primarily  through  Innovations  In  federal 
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tax  policy,  we  broke  through  to  the  era  of 
the  growth  economy. 

Unemployment  has  dropped  to  levels  that 
would  have  been  unbelievable  In  the  50's. 

Automation  is  no  longer  a  spectre,  but  a 
promise  of  a  better  life  in  the  future. 

But  we  still  have  a  major  unsolved  prob- 
lem. We  don't  yet  know  how  to  live  with  the 
growth  economy. 

Without  some  form  of  discipline,  it  is  too 
e.asv  to  become  intoxicated  with  the  nectar 
of  personal  material  success,  soaring  business 
urofits,  and  public  affluence. 

We  must  develop  within  the  framework  of 
our  free  economy  a  new  working  relationship 
among  industry,  labor,  capital,  and  govern- 
ment so  that  all  components  of  our  eco- 
nomic system  act  as  a  unit  for  the  national 

good.  , 

Tliere  must  come  Into  being  a  new  sense  of 
social  responsibility  In  the  private  sector  that 
fupersedes  special  advantages. 

The  most  Important  requirement  for  the 
luture  Is  a  mechanism  for  self -discipline  in 
wage,  price,  and  profit  structvires. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  un- 
restrained one-upsmanship. 

This  discipline  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out ■  destroying  private  incentive  or  oppor- 
tunities for  exceptional  gain. 

And  It  must  be  done  If  we  are  to  gain 
control  over  the  forces  of  Inflation  and  other 
economic  ills  that  impede  public  and  private 
progress  in  America. 

Intelligent  wage,  price  and  taxation 
guidelines  are  rapidly  becoming  a  national 
necessity   for   survival. 

Combined  with  this  we  need  a  new  sense 
of  national  purpose.  We  must  begin  now. 
as  a  people  and  a  nation,  to  project  our 
thinking  far  bevond  our  present  limits— 
both  at  home  and  In  our  foreign  relations. 

We  must  redefine  our  national  objectives, 
inventory  our  resources,  decide  what  we  cati 
do  within  our  means,  and  unite  to  act  on 
those  problems  that  limit  the  scope  of  the 
American  dream. 

The  second  great  challenge  is  political!  — 
the  challenge  of  a  new  kind  of  federal- 
ism—with emphasis  on  local  initiative  and 
responsibility.  The  key  word  In  this  new 
local-state-federal  partnership  Is  "Involve- 
ment." 

We  must  get  involved  as  individuals  in 
the  search  for  solutions  to  common  prob- 
lems, for  without  that  kind  of  participation 
there  can  be  no  real  solutions. 

Today  we  are  concerned  about  how  to  end 
an  Indecisive  and  bloody  foreign  war. 

We  are  concerned  about  a  rising  crime 
rate"  .  .  .  about  the  credibility  gap  between 
generations  and  between  the  citizen  and  his 
government  .  .  about  racial  problems  .  .  . 
poverty   .    .   .  rebuilding  our  cities  and 

protecting  our  environment  against  physical 
and  aesthetic  pollution 


But  there  will  be  no  lasting  answers  until 
Americans  get  involved — not  Just  up  to 
their  ankles— but   totally   Involved 

Not  by  automatically  looking  to  Wash- 
ington, but  by  looking  first  In  their  own 
back  yard. 

Certainly,  the  federal  government  has  a 
role  to  play.  But  that  role,  under  our  con- 
cept of  society,  must  be  second  to  that  of 
the  communities  themselves. 

What  about  our  cities? 

Until  the  people  of  private  enterprise,  the 
people  of  organized  labor,  the  people  In  the 
educational  system,  the  people  of  local  gov- 
ernments, of  the  churches,  the  arts,  the  civic 
clubs,  and  all  other  .segments  of  leadership 
within  the  community — until  they  get  to- 
gether and  decide  there  is  a  problem,  define 
It,  and  come  up  with  some  solutions  in 
which  all  participate,  there  can  be  no  real 
and  lasting  answers. 

As  a  member  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions. I  want  to  say  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  effort  being  spent  today  on 


the  mechanics  of  this  redirection  In  Ameri- 
can government. 

It  has  become  known  as  the  "New  Federal- 
ism."" 

The  challenge  for  the  decades  ahead  is 
to  make  it  work  by  Implementing  modern 
state  constitutions  and  modern  local  gov- 
ernment charters  to  assure  a  high  degree  of 
involvement  and  responsibility  at  the  level 
where  problems  can  be  tackled  most  quickly 
and  effectively. 

Now,  the  third  major  challenge— our  world 
responsibility.  We  must  find  a  formula  for 
utilizing  our  technology  and  our  manage- 
ment capacity  to  extend  economic  oppor- 
tunity to  the  emerging  nations  and  peoples 
of  the  "world. 

During  my  days  at  Whitman.  America  was 
enveloped  in  a  cloak  of  isolation. 

We  were  preoccupied  with  our  internal 
problems  while  sparks  of  international  con- 
flict turned  into  an  inferno  of  world  war. 

We  can  never  again  afford  to  Ignore  the 
problems  of  our  neighbors  in  an  ever-shrink- 
ing world. 

But  we  do  need  to  take  a  new  and  hard 
look  at  our  international  obligations  and 
commitments. 

If  the  21st  Century  is  to  belong  to  those 
who  believe  in  free  institutions  and  demo- 
cratic processes  we  must  soon  reassess  our 
role. 

We  must  learn  to  export  the  content  of 
free  institutions  as  well  as  the  ideas. 

They  must  lie  offered  as  an  alternative  for 
economic  security  as  well  as  for  political  at- 
titudes. 

We  must  find  ways  to  utilize  America's 
manasjement  capacities  to  move  the  develop- 
ing nations  forward  on  a  sound  economic 
footing,  without  colonial  overtones  or  eco- 
nomic subjugation. 

Wo  need  only  to  look  to  our  neighbors  in 
Latin  America  to  see  that  poverty  will  be 
self  perpetuating  without  dramatic  break- 
throughs in  jobs  and  economic  growth. 

Education  without  economic  opportunity 
Is  like  a  car  without  an  engine. 

Grand  engineering  achievements  offer  a 
false  hope  If  highways  lead  nowhere  and  the 
population  can't  afford  to  buy  electric  power. 
We  should  redirect  our  foreign  policy  to 
assist  those  nations  in  developing  their  own 
economic  engine. 

And  we  must  learn  to  live  our  role  as  the 
leader  of  the  free  world  without  becoming 
the  slave  to  a  web  of  unrealistic  and  self- 
defeating  military  commitments. 

We  must  learn  to  de-escalate  our  involve- 
ments when  It  is  appropriate  to  do  so.  and 
when  it  is  in  our  interest  to  do  so. 

We  should  strive  to  be  the  best  example  to 
the  world  of  the  free  way  of  life,  and  if  we 
properlv  meet  that  challenge  we  will  have  a 
world  of  iKJlitical  partners  ;ind  peaceful  eco- 
nomic competitors  In  the  21st  Century. 

These  are  big  objectives,  taut  not  too  big 
for  America. 

We  are  a  young  nation  with  our  greatest 
hopes  and  aspirations  ahead. 

Here  in  the  shadow  of  Walilatpu  we  know 
.<iomething  of  the  American  dream  and  the 
American  lieritage. 

Here  in  the  beautiful  Pacific  Northwest  we 
know  something  of  the  tremendous  and  vi- 
brant potential  of  this  great  land.  How 
thankful  we  should  be  here  in  Washington. 
Oregon  and  Idaho  for  our  heritage  of  great 
mountains  and  rivers  and  forests  and  for  a 
resolute  and  independent  people  cradled  by 
institutions  such  as  Whitman. 

The  21st  Century  won't  be  ours  by  resting 
on  the  status  quo. 

It  won't  be  ours  without  the  same  kind  of 
struggle  and  .self-sacrifice  that  built  this 
ruggest  western  land. 

It  won't  be  ours  without  wisdom  and  per- 
severance. 

It  won't  be  ours  by  looking  to  patent 
mail-order  solutions. 
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It  won't  be  ours  without  the  deep  involve- 
ment of  the  people-  your  involvement. 

But  I  think  I  know  something  of  this  au- 
dience here  today— something  of  your  ideal- 
ism and  your  sense  of  purpose. 

I  think  I  can  assure  you  that  Americans  of 
all  generations  still  share  in  that  idealism 
and  that  purpose. 

Together,  our  generations  can  surmount 
the  pitfalls  of  shortsightedness  and  self- 
interest. 

Together,  we  can  make  sure  tliat  the  2l6t 
Century  belongs  to  you  and  to  men  of  good 
will  everywhere. 


HENRIETTA.  N.Y.:  MODEL  FOR 
PROGRESSIVE  GROWTH 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NF.W    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  18,  1968 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  90th 
Congie.ss  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  effort  seeking  an.swers  to  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  people  of  our  country. 
I  would  like  to  .share  with  my  colleagues 
the  .story  of  a  community  in  my  district 
which  could  serve  as  a  model  for  progress 
in  these  United  States. 

The  town  of  Henrietta  is  150  years  old 
this  vear.  Its  people  have  set  next  week 
aside'  for  a  sesquicentennial  celebration. 

What  started  as  a  .single  farm  on  New 
York's  western  frontier  has  grown  into 
one  of  the  most  progressive  communities 
in  the  country. 

Henrietta  is  a  prime  example  of  pro- 
gressive community  building  that 
abounds  in  the  Greater  Rochester  area 
of  New  York  State. 

HENRIETTA — NO    ""BEDROOM" 

The  onetime  .sleepy  farm  country 
came  to  life  in  the  middle  of  this  20th 
centurv.  It  is  now  approaching  the  30,000 
mark  in  population.  Local  officials,  such 
as  New  York  States  Assemblyman  Don 
W  Cook,  Monroe  County  Legislator  Lou 
Morin  and  Town  Supernsor  Vincent 
Haggett,  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  90 
percent  of  the  population  can  be  consid- 
ered newscomers  and  that  half  the  popu- 
lation is  under  21  years  old. 

Not  satisfied  to  be  a  'bedroom  com- 
munity" to  the  city  of  Rochester.  Henri- 
etta chose  to  determine  its  own  future. 
And  the  results  are  plentiful. 

Henrietta  was  one  of  the  first  com- 
munities in  the  country  to  plan  for  a 
balanced  growth.  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial development  was  sought  to  com- 
plement residential  growth. 

HENRIETTA— AN     INDUSTRIAL    WHO"S    WHO 

Every  Member  of  this  House  knows  the 
problems  facing  local  communities  with 
a  growing  residential  ixipulation.  Indus- 
trial and  commercial  growth  is  neces- 
san-  to  assure  a  proper  balance  for  the 
local  tax  base.  Without  such  a  balance, 
the  cost  of  water,  sanitary  facilities,  and 
schools  becomes  prohibitive  for  localities. 

Tlie  pattern  of  growth  in  Henrietta 
over  the  past  15  years  demonstrates  for 
other  communities  across  the  Nation  the 
value  of  a  balanced  economy. 

The  "'miraclfc  mile"  stretch  of  Jefferson 
Road  along  the  northern  edge  of  the 
town  reads  like  a  directory  of  an  Indus- 
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trial  who's  who — General  Electric,  Itek, 
McKesson  Si  Robbins,  Ritter-Pfaudler, 
Rochester  Gas  &  Electric.  Rochester  Tel- 
ephone, Schlegel  Manufacturing,  Stras- 
enburgh.  and  Xerox,  just  to  name  a  few. 

The  complex  Includes  the  giant  Gene- 
see Valley  Regional  Marlfiet  which  serves 
a  major  portion  of  western  New  York. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.  is  now  construct- 
ing its  ultramodern  marketing  educa- 
tion center  in  Henrietta's  Riverwood 
section.  Another  example  that  Industry  is 
attracted  by  progressive  communities. 

LOCAL- FEDERAL    COOPERATION 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  I  have  been 
proud  to  work  with  the  citizens  and  offi- 
cials of  the  town  of  Henrtetta.  They  are 
a  splendid  example  of  cileative  federal- 
Ism. 

Henrietta  has  never  stbod  with  hand 
outstretched  for  Federal  largesse.  They 
have  taken  advantage  of  Federal  pro- 
grams but  used  them  vrith  the  spirit 
which  was  intended— as  seed  money  to 
stimulate,  local  self-help  efforts. 

Henrietta  is  presently  utilizing  Fed- 
eral assistance  through  ((he  open-space 
land  program  to  help  deiijelop  a  77-acre 
park  near  the  Henrietta  Town  Hall— a 
further  example  of  plannlhg  for  balanc- 
ed growth  which  serves  all  the  needs  of 
town  residents.  | 

Combined  antipollution  jand  flood  con- 
trol projects  in  the  tribtotaries  of  the 
Genesee  River-Lake  Ontario  Basin  and 
the  New  York  State  Barje  Canal,  fur- 
ther illustrate  creative  ij|Be  of  Federal 
programs.  i 

PLENTY   or   NEWS 

Perhaps  one  of  the  besb'indications  of 
a  growing,  active  community  is  its  news- 
papers. At  a  time  when  tftere  are  fewer 
and  fewer  competing  ne^fspapers,  par- 
ticularly at  the  town  level,  \t  is  encourag- 
ing to  note  that  Henriett*  is  served  by 
two  thriving  weekly  paperfe— the  Henri- 
etta Weekly  Journal  and  Ihe  Henrietta 
Post. 

These  two  local  newspapers  comple- 
ment the  Rochester  daili[  newspapers, 
the  Times  Union  and  thj  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  in  serving  their  growing  com- 
munity. Marian  T.  Deuel,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Weekly  Journal,  and  An- 
drew D.  Wolfe,  publisher  of  the  Post,  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  efforts. 

NOW    A    COLLEGE    TOWN 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technology — 
RIT— moved  to  its  l.SOOiacre  site  in 
West  Henrietta  this  year.  A  full  collegi- 
ate constitution,  it  offers  specialized 
courses  and  degree  programs  in  profes- 
sional and  technical  areas. 

The  institute  is  composed  of  the  col- 
leges of  applied  science,  business,  fine 
and  applied  arts,  graphic  arts  and 
photography,  science,  general  studies, 
the  evening  college,  and  %he  National 
Technical  Institute  for  tHIe  Deaf.  De- 
grees are  given  in  applied  a^'ence,  bach- 
elor of  science,  bachelor  bf  fine  arts, 
master  of  science,  and  mastei-  of  One  arts. 

RIT  is  a  private,  gift-siipported  in- 
stitution, nondenommatioril  and  coed- 
ucational. The-e  are  mo>J  than  3,600 
full-time    students    and    gfeoo    evening 
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Community  College  campus  now  under 
construction  in  West  Brighton,  and  the 
University  of  Rochester  just  across  the 
city  line,  the  RIT  facility  will  make 
the  Henrietta  area  a  major  educational 
center. 

The  Rush -Henrietta  Central  School 
District  has  more  than  9,000  students, 
representing  an  almost  threefold  increase 
in  a  decade.  The  district  is  rated  as  one 
of  the  finest  in  New  York  State. 

GOOD  GOVERNMENT  SPtrRS  GROWTH 

The  far-sighted  thinking  of  Assembly- 
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students,  from  New  York  Stjjfte  as  well  as 
42  other  States,  and  21  countries  besides 
the  United  States. 

Combined  with  the  314-|cre  Monroe 


man  Cook,  former  Henrietta  town  su 
pervisor,  and  Legislator  Morin,  former 
town  councilman,  helped  set  the  stage 
for  town  growth.  Their  ideas  have  been 
carried  on  and  expanded  by  Supervisor 
Haggett  and  members  of  his  town  coun- 
cil, John  Wright,  Warren  Reeve,  John 
Gorecke,  and  William  W.  Robinson. 

An  important  facet  of  modern  town 
government  is  the  dispensing  of  justice. 
This  is  in  the  capable  hands  of  Justice 
John  Johnson  and  Lawrence  Sullivan. 
Their  clerk  is  Mrs.  Betty  Whisker. 

Other  town  officials  include  town  clerk 
Vernon  Garrett,  his  secretaiy,  Mrs.  Ro- 
berta Schwasman,  town  attorney  Robert 
Wendt,  and  Joseph  Marticelli.  assistant 
town  attorney:  John  W.  Glascow,  high- 
way superintendent;  Clifton  Eagan, 
chairman,  board  of  assessors;  Frank  J. 
Vicaretti.  commissioner  of  public  works; 
Richard  Calkins,  deputy  commissioner  of 
public  works;  Henry  Hansen,  planning 
and  zoning  board  chairman,  and  Bill 
Fore,  planning  and  engineering  section. 

A    SHOPPING    HAVEN 

Southtown  Plaza  is  a  huge  shopping 
complex  that  would  be  the  envy  of  any 
suburban  area.  Scores  of  stores  stretch 
along  two  sides  of  Jefferson  Road. 

Southtown  also  has  added  to  the  rapid 
development  of  commercial  enterprises 
along  West  Henrietta  Road,  which  is  the 
starting  point  for  U.S.  Route  15,  a  major 
north-south  artery  which  runs  deep  into 
the  Nation's  South. 

Suburban  Plaza  is  the  focal  point  of 
commercial  development  along  East 
Henrietta  Road. 

THE    SESQUICENTENNIAL 

The  sesquicentennial  efforts  are  the 
work  of  many  persons.  Unfortunately, 
Mr.  Speaker,  time  does  not  allow  me  to 
pay  tribute  to  all  of  them  by  name.  But 
several  who  have  been  the  backbone  of 
this  celebration,  deserve  special  men- 
tion. Jack  Buyck,  an  attorney,  is  chair- 
man of  the  sesquicentennial  events.  Su- 
pervisor Haggett  is  serving  as  honorary 
chairman. 

Other  officers  of  the  Town  of  Henrietta 
Sesquicentennial,  Inc.,  the  sponsoring  or- 
ganization, include  George  C.  Hooper, 
director;  Philip  Rupert,  treasurer;  Mrs. 
Franklin  Harder,  recording  secretary; 
Mrs.  Maurice  Willick,  corresponding  .sec- 
retai-y,  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Kalsbeck,  his- 
torian. 

Members  of  the  executive  committee 
are  Mrs.  John  Carney.  Thomas  C.  Hall, 
Casper  Meisenzahl,  Tage  Klinga,  and 
Bernard  Wilson. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  .some  excerpts  from 
the  fine  sesquicentennial  brochure, 
which  trace  the  long  history  of  this 
commimity: 


The  Beginning 

In  1817  a  town  meeting  was  held  in  the 
schoolhouse  In  the  east  hamlet  of  the  town- 
ship  of  West-town;  before  assembling,  tiie 
name  of  Henrietta  was  officially  adopt«l 
The  lirst  meeting  of  Henrietta  as  a  town  bv 
this  name  was  held  April  20th,  1818. 

Town  officers  were  elected.  Including  l4 
pathmasters  (overseers  of  highways)  who.  e 
duties  also  Included  fence  viewing.  Tliey 
llxed  a  penalty  of  50c  for  every  hog  found 
running  at  large  without  a  "yoke."  A  fli.e 
of  $5.00  (Which  was  a  pretty  heavy  fine  .  . 
those  days)  would  be  exacted  for  a  bu.  :< 
sheep  running  at  large  during  the  harvr  t 
season.  These  fines  were  to  go  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor.  They  voted  to  raise  a  sum 
of  money  equal  to  that  "received  from  tl.e 
public"  for  the  support  of  the  schools. 

They  adjourned  their  meeting  after  the c 
few  simple  requirements  were  attended  t<i 
until  the  following  April  when  the  desle- 
nated  meeting  was  to  be  held  in  the  schoo'- 
house  on  Methodist  Hill.  West  Henrietta. 

TOWN    GOVERNMENT 

Town  government  In  Henrietta  was  carrlf.i 
on  In  a  room  of  the  two  hotels,  on  the  ea.-; 
and  west  sides  of  town,  alternately,  for  year 
during  the  last  century.  Later  they  met  i:i 
the  Town  clerk's  home.  Prom  1942  until  194t 
the  town  office  was  located  in  a  house  at  I24i< 
Lehigh  Station  Road.  The  offices  were  lo- 
cated in  old  District  ^9  school  on  the  Ea.^t 
River  Road  near  Bailey  Road  from  1946-1952 

The  Town  of  Henrietta  then  purchased  the 
two  story  elementary  school  building  at  649 
Erie  Station  Road,  West  Henrietta,  where 
town  offices  were  located  from  1952-1964 
With  the  completion  of  the  commodious 
modern  Town  Hall  at  475  Calkins  Road,  Hen- 
rietta Town  officials  ;tnd  employees  made  :i 
final  move.  Dedication  of  the  new  Town  Hall 
was  held  June  14,  1964.  Assemblyman  Don 
Cook  was  Town  Supervisor  at  this  time;  Vin- 
cent Haggett.  Town  Clerk:  Councllmen  were: 
Warren  Reeve,  Lou  Morin.  Tom  Hall  and 
John  Gorecke.  Attorneys  were  Robert  Wendt 
and  Joseph  Marticelli. 

As  of  January  1,  1962,  Henrietta  legally  be- 
came a  first  class  town,  with  four  elected 
Councllmen  composing  the  Town  Board  with 
the  Supervisor.  Previously  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace  sat  on  the  Town  Board. 

A    RELICIOtTS    community 

The  first  religious  group  to  organize  In 
Henrietta  was  a  Baptist  Society  on  the  east 
side  of  the  township,  in  June  1812.  They  met 
in  one  another's  homes  and  in  school  houses. 
This  was  the  First  Baptist  Church  (East 
Baptist ) . 

In  1813  a  second  Baptist  Society  was 
formed  on  the  River  Road  and  bv  1815  was 
known  as  the  West  Baptist  Church  of  Pitts- 
ford.  When  the  Town  of  Henrietta  was  or- 
ganized they  renamed  their  church  the  Sec- 
ond Baptist  Church  of  Henrietta.  They  built 
a  blockhouse  for  worship  in  1818. 

In  1827  representatives  of  the  two  Baptist 
churches  met  to  consider  a  union.  In  July 
1827  they  organized  as  one  church,  and  be- 
came known  as  the  United  Henrietta  Baptist 
Church.  A  brick  edifice  was  built  on  the  site 
of  the  Trading  Post.  E.  Henrietta  Rd.  Differ- 
ences arose  in  1829,  but  they  continued  as 
one  body  for  several  years. 

In  1838  thirty-five  members  withdrew  to 
reorganize  in  West  Henrietta.  They  erected  a 
new  church  on  the  corner  of  West  Henrietta 
and  Erie  Station  Roads  in  the  west  village. 
They  named  their  church  the  West  Henrietta 
Baptist  Church,  which  still  stands  and  is 
active  today. 

In  1841  the  H:ast  Baptist  Church  sold  their 
brick  church  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  So- 
ciety. The  Baptist  society  built  a  frame 
church  on  Reeves  Road,  with  a  parsonage 
The  property  also  Included  a  burial  ground. 
In  1871  this  church  was  consumed  by  fire, 
and  a  new  church  was  built  by   1876.  This 
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little  church  still  Is  active  In  the  community 
today. 

In  1812  a  group  of  pioneers  met  at  the 
home  of  Moses  Sperry  on  West  Henrietta 
Road  ...  A  log  meeting  house  for  the  Con- 
L'regational  Church  was  buUt  on  Middle 
Road,  near  Lehigh  SUtlon  Road.  Fifty-three 
men  signed  the  constitution.  ...  A  frame 
church  was  built  at  the  corner  of  East  Hen- 
ries ta  and  Lehigh  Station  Road  in  1832.  On 
January  26.  1867.  a  fire  broke  out  In  the  eve- 
ning, and  the  church  burned  down.  They 
met  evenings  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  by  invitation,  until  their  church 
was  completed  that  year. 

The  First  Methodist  Eplscop.al  Church  so- 
ciety met  in  1822  in  West  Henrietta.  The 
.second  Methodist  Episcopal  Society  formed 
m  East  Henrietta,  meeting  in  the  Monroe 
.^(■ademv  after  its  erection.  In  1841  they 
purchased  the  brick  church  at  3160  East 
Henrietta  Road  In  1868  this  was  torn  down 
uiid  a  frame  building  erected  by  this  group 
now  occupied  as  the  Trading  Post. 

A  third  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Order  was  organized  on  the  River  Road  about 
1830.  when  they  erected  a  small  house  of 
v.i)r.<;hip.  Tills  is  now  occupied  as  a  residence. 
at  the  end  of  Brooks  Road.  In  1916  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  congregation  Joined 
lorces  with  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  Henrietta,  when  they  became  known  as 
the  Union  Congregational  Church. 

In  1961  the  Congregratlonal  order  of 
Henrietta  affiliated  with  the  United  Church 
ul  Christ.  A  new  church  edifice  was  dedicated 
ai.  1400  Lehigh  Station  Road  in  1966.  when 
the  old  frame  church  on  Lehigh  Station 
Road  in  the  village  was  torn  down. 

The  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  built 
a  Meeting  House  on  property  opposite  the 
present  Theatre  East,  on  Calkins  Road.  A 
burial  ground  adjoined  the  church  yard.  By 
1848  most  of  the  Quakers  of  Henrietta  had 
joined  the  Mendon  Society.   •    •    • 

The  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Chiu-ch 
was  organized  In  West  Henrietta  in  1880. 
They  built  a  church  In  1890.  where  German- 
.■-peaking  services  were  held.  About  a  dozen 
English  speaking  families  withdrew  from  this 
church  and  purchased  the  former  Unl- 
versallst  Church.  This  church  was  dedicated 
in  February  1902.  and  was  named  St.  Mark's 
Evangelical  Luthem  Church.  The  former 
Lierman  Church  disbanded,  some  Joining 
■>he  newly  established  Church. 

In  1901  a  frame  church  was  built  on  the 
west  side  of  East  Henrietta  Road  at  Rldge- 
iand,  and  was  known  as  the  Evangelical 
Church  of  Rldgeland.  In  1937  it  was  known 
.is  the  Ridgeland  Community  Church.  This 
church  burned  down  in  1939,  four  days  be- 
:ore  Easter.  The  congregation  rebuilt  it.  Just 
'■>ver  the  Brighton-Henrietta  Town  line  in 
West  Brighton. 

In  1911  the  first  Mass  was  celebrated  in 
East  Henrietta.  In  1912  the  Church  of  the 
Good  Sheperd  was  dedicated  on  East 
Henrietta  Road,  in  the  east  village.  In  1957 
an  elementary  school  was  built  next  to  the 
.'hurch.  which  Is  taught  by  the  Sisters  of 
-4ercy. 

The  Genesee  Valley  Methodist  Church  was 
organized  in  1951  as  a  non-denomlnatlonal 
church.  They  held  their  services  in  the 
Genesee  Valley  Fire  Hall  for  nine  years.  They 
became  affiliated  with  the  Methodist  De- 
nomination in  1959  and  In  1960  consecrated 
their  new  chapel  on  Bailey  Road,  West 
Henrietta. 


PROTECTING  PUBLIC  SAFETT 

The  first  means  of  aid  in  fire  fighting  In 
Henrietta  was  the  bucket  brigade.  If  a  fire 
occurred  when  folks  were  attending  church 
services,  the  services  were  dismissed,  for 
everyone  hurried  out.  Women  prepared  hot 
coffee  and  refreshment  for  the  weary  fire 
fighters,  much  the  same  as  they  do  today. 


At  one  time  the  village  of  East  Henrietta 
had  a  large  train  wheel,  which  someone 
struck  with  a  mallet.  Later  Dr.  Leigh  Norget, 
veterinarian  rung  the  Academy  or  Church 
bells.  When  a  lire  siren  was  installed,  Mrs. 
Norget  answered  calls  on  their  telephone  and 
gave  the  siren  alarm.  She  never  left  the  house 
with  the  telephone  unattended,  but  wotiia 
hire  someone  to  take  calls,  if  she  went  out. 

Dr.  James  H.  Taylor,  veterinarian  and  insur- 
ance agent.  Morris  Griffin,  merchant.  John 
Calkins  and  Ed  Fretts  donated  each  $100  for 
fire  equipment.  Mr  Fretts  10i»ned  his  horse 
for  use  during  need,  and  they  were  hitched 
up  to  a  lumber  w.igon.  Tlie  firemen  used  a 
hand  pump  which  took  four  men  to  operate. 
Henrietta  Fire  Department  No.  1  was  of- 
ficially organized  November  7.  1907.  It's  first 
piece  of  equipment  wras  a  two-wheeled  trail- 
er with  two  tank  machine.  The  tanks  were 
later  mounted  to  an  old  Ford  truck,  housed 
in  the  remodelled  blacksmith  shop  Fire- 
house.  When  in  later  years  Dr.  Norget  was 
chief,  he  spent  many  days  labor  on  the 
equipment.  Fred  Feasel  was  secretary  for  40 
years  and  could  remember  when  the  first  man 
to  arrive  at  the  station  house  with  a  team 
of  horses,  hitched  up  and  drove  off  to  the 
lire. 

West  Henrietta  Volunteer  Fire  Dep.artment 
was  organized  in  the  year  1925  with  fifteen 
charter  members.  The  brick  school  building 
on  Erie  Station  Road  east  of  the  West  Hen- 
rietta Baptist  Church,  was  vacated  wiien  the 
new  school  was  erected  west  on  the  corners. 
The  old  .school  was  donated  to  the  Fire  De- 
partment by  the  school  district  for  use  as  a 
Tirehouse. 

At  the  firist  meeting  held  March  17th,  1926. 
the  following  officers  were  elected :  William  E. 
Myers.  President:  Craig  Nelson.  Vice-Presi- 
dent: A.  Frank  Lamberton.  Sec'y.;  Harry  W. 
Howltt.  Treasurer;  Howard  Chase.  Fire  Chief; 
and  William  R.  Meyers.  Assistant  Fire  Chief. 
Sponsors  for  the  new  West  Henrietta  Vol- 
unteer Fire  Department  was  the  Village  Im- 
provement Association  which  contributed 
over  S700  toward  purchasing  the  fire  truck. 
In  1928  a  second  fire  truck  wnth  pumper  was 
purchased  by  the  Town  Board.  The  firehouse 
has  been  remodeled  from  time  to  time  to 
meet  their  needs,  a  new  addition  just  recently 
made. 

The  Genesee  Valley  Volunteer  Fire  Com- 
pany was  organized  in  1940.  Their  first  chief 
was  Thomas  Freddy.  Other  members  were 
Lew  Alderson,  Richard  KensU.  Lloyd  Colburn. 
Al  Reed.  Peter  Cody,  Tlieodore  Treuthart, 
Charles  Burgesser  and  Larry  Odell. 

The  following  year,  their  firehouse  burned 
down.  Firemen  were  hampered  in  battling 
the  blaze  effectively,  due  to  the  extreme  cold 
temperature  freezing  the  water.  For  seven 
years  their  equipment  was  kept  at  Chief 
Freddy's  residence.  Finally  they  drew  up  their 
own  plans,  cleared  the  ground  behind  the 
site  of  the  original  house  and  began  building 
a  new  firehouse.  Carnivals  and  benefits  were 
held  to  raise  money. 

The  volunteers  led  by  their  President,  Ted 
Treuthart,  spent  every  spare  moment.  In- 
cluding several  hours  each  evening  working 
together  on  erecting  a  new  firehouse.  About 
forty  workers  appeared  each  night.  When  at 
last  it  was  finished,  a  new  shiny  fire  truck 
was  purchased.  When  the  first  floor  of  the 
building  was  finished,  they  began  on  the  sec- 
ond floor,  planned  a  community  hall  and 
kitchen. 

Residents  of  the  area  contributed  toward  a 
bond  to  finance  this  project  A  wonderful 
spirit  of  unity  was  manifested  in  this  en- 
deavor, besides  the  regular  duties  that  are 
performed  by  volunteer  firemen. 

The  three  foregoing  fire  companies  are  a 
part  of  the  Henrietta  Fire  District  of  Hen- 
rietta. There  are  two  added  flrehouses  in  the 
District,  one  on  Commerce  Drive  and  one  on 
Jefferson  Road  near  Baughman  Construction 
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Company.  Tlie  Town  of  Henrietta  owns  all  fire 
fighting  equipment. 

Tlie  present  Town  Fire  Marshal  Is  Charles 
Knab. 

CONCERN    FOR    YOUTH 

Realizing  that  delinquency  prevention  is 
a  very  Important  part  of  any  community, 
the  Town  Board,  in  April,  1964,  established 
a  Henrietta  Youth  Council.  This  eight  mem- 
ber board  of  adults,  volunteers  from  educa- 
tion, psychology,  law  enforcement,  religion 
and  business  has  directed  its  efforU  solely 
toward  youth',  yotith  programs,  problems  and 
solutions. 

In  late  December.  1966.  a  part-time  Direc- 
tor of  Youth  Activities  was  hired  by  the 
Town  Board,  to  work  with  teenagers  as  a 
program  director  to  coordinate  activities  of 
communltv  service. 

In  January,  1966.  eight  teenagers  met  with 
the  Director  and  established  the  Henrietta 
Y'outh  Board,  a  co-ed  organization,  open  to 
all  yoimg  people  of  Henrietta  between  the 
ages  of  13  and  19  years. 

Although  only  an  infant  today,  the  Hen- 
rietta Youth  Board  has  made  its  mark  in 
the  community  through  its  various  volunteer 
services.  Town.speople  may  remember  some 
of  the  projects  accomplished  by  this  group, 
including  Youth  in  Government,  teenagers 
learning  about  town  government  by  actually 
being  elected  to  an  official  office,  addressing 
6000  envelopes  for  the  volunteer  Ambulance 
Corps  FMnd  Drive,  and  the  same  number  of 
Recreation   Commission   Newsletters 

For  the  past  two  years  the  Henrietta  Youth 
Board  has  trimmed  the  Christmas  tree  in 
the  lobby  of  the  Town  Hall  and  collected 
hundreds  of  pounds  of  food  for  needy  fam- 
ilies dtirlng  a  Scavenger  Hunt  for  Pood. 
The  teeniigers  saved  books  of  green  stamps 
and  presented  a  clock  to  the  town,  to  be 
used  in  the  Youth  Cabin.  They  have  also 
assisted  the  Recreation  Commission  with 
the  iUinual  Easter  Egg  Hunt  for  pre-school 

children. 

Members  collected  material  for  the  Social 
Studies  department  at  the  high  school, 
worked  at  the  Monroe  County  Fair,  ushered 
for  the  Community  Players  of  Rochester  and 
this  vear  the  group  is  establishing  a  Sum- 
mer     Employment      Agency      for      Henrietta 

Youth. 

Although  the  membership  has  grown  to 
approximately  100  working  members,  there 
is  aiwavs  room  for  more  volunteers,  for  the 
Board  iias  had  to  turn  down  some  requests 
for  lack  of  help.  Teenagers  from  Henrietta 
are  encouraged  to  participate. 

The  Henrietta  Youth  Board  is  proud  to 
he  a  part  of  Henrietta.  aJid  Henrietta  is 
proud  of  the  interest  and  activities  of  the 
Henrietta  Y^outh  Board. 


Mr  Speaker.  Henrietta  has  faced  and 
solved  the  problems  of  its  people  for  one 
and  a  half  centuries.  She  stands  today 
as  a  fair  lady  amons  American  suburban 
communities. 

Henrietta— "The  Township  of  Friend- 
ship"—is  a  place  where  the  not  so  rich 
as  well  as  the  rich  can  find  a  good  home. 
The  Henrietta  example  is  one  that  could 
profit  other  towns  and  communities. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  the  opportunity  on  behalf  of  the 
36th  Congressional  District  and  the 
town  of  Henrietta  to  in\ite  my  col- 
leagues to  visit  this  progressive  com- 
munity. I  am  sure  your  welcome  will  be 
friendly  and  warm. 

I  ask  mv  coiicieues  to  join  me  today 
in  saluting  Henrietta.  N.Y.,  on  her  150th 
birthday. 
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CURTAILMENT  OF  PfoSTAL  SERV- 
ICES—RESULT OP  POOR  PLAN- 
NING 


HON.  JOHN  E,  HUNT 

OP    NEW    JEIliEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  18.  1968 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Spealjr,  the  political 
chicanery  surrounding  t  le  Revenue  and 
Exi^enditure  Control  Aci  of  1968  is  now 
coining  to  light  before  ihe  public's  eye 
beginning  with  the  Posi  Office  Depart- 
ment's announcement  on  July  12  of  the 
closinK  of  347  fourth-cl |iss  post  offices 
and  the  shaip  curtailm(  it  of  Saturday 
deliveries  and  other  sen-  '.es.  This  action 
is  prompted  by  the  perso  uiel  limitations 
contained  in  section  201 1  jf  the  act.  now 
Public  Law  90-364.  wher^  ijy  one  in  every 
four  vacancies  cannot  br  filled. 

I  am   not  compromisijiu;  the  position 
which  I  have  maintainetj  that  meaning- 
ful   expenditure    reductij  ns    in    a    wide 
variety  ef  Federal  activit  ?s  must  be  im- 
plemented, and  section  2  1  is  one  of  the 
means  to  that  end.  HowA-er.  considera- 
tion must  be  given  and  |  food  judgment 
must  be  applied  to  prioj  ities.  and  it  is 
strange,  indeed,  that  th 
one    of    the    more    esse 
afTecting  every  Americai 
fall   heir  to  the  marked 
planning  and  the  void  of 
effort  by  the  Johnson  a 
outline  to  the  Congress  w 
be  made  In  my  esUmatio; 
exempt  postal  employees 
visions  of  section  201  wa 
a  boldfaced  reminder  to 
public  of  the  evils  inher< 
ministration's    concept    Jf 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Johnson  administration  has  spoken,  is 
more  by  design  than  a  lack  of  figures 
and  nonessential  programs  on  which  to 
sharpen  the  pencil.  The  Post  Office  De- 
partment, and  in  consequence  the  Amer- 
ican public,  need  not  be  the  object  of  this 
frontal  assault,  and  I  urge,  therefore, 
the  prompt  consideration  and  enactment 
of  H  R.  18181  which  will  exempt  postal 
employees  from  the  provisions  of  section 
201  of  Public  Law  90-364. 


July  10,  inns 


Rx  FOR  THE  POST  OFFICE 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

OF    VIHGINI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  18,  1968 


{wstal  service, 
tial    activities 
is  the  first  to 
lack  of  sound 
ny  responsible 
inistration  to 
ere  cuts  would 
the  failure  to 
from  the  pro- 
calculated  as 
the  American 
;it  in  this  ad- 
"economy 


while  other  less  esser  ;ial  activities 
go  merrily  on  their  wi  y.  While  the 
10-percent  surtax  will  coi  tinue  to  serve 
as  the  tragic  lesson  for  g:  jss  fiscal  mis- 
management, who  can  f  i-get  the  sub- 
stantial rate  increases  fo:  all  classes  of 
postal  sen'ice  effected  ea  lier  this  year 
which  were  then  proclaim  d  as  the  hope 
for  improved  postal  servicj  ? 

You  will  recall.  Mr.  SpjLker.  that  on 
May   14.  our  distmguishel  and  knowl- 
edgeable colleague  from  llissouri   I  Mr. 
Curtis)    proposed  on   thelfloor  of   this 
House  spending  reduction     totaling  ap- 
proximately S17  billion  wit  lout  jeopard- 
izing our  troops  in  Vietnai  »,  the  war  on 
poverty,  or  the  fields  of  hea  ih.  education, 
and  welfare.  This  figure  \  as  arrived  at 
by  a  $2  billion  .saving  in  a  i  utback  of  our 
troop  strength  in  Europe; ia  $3.5  billion 
saving  in  foreign  aid  progr  ms  by  reduc- 
ing the  level  from  $5.5  bil  on  to  $2  bil- 
lion: a  $3  billion  saving  in  research  and 
development  activities  by  cutting  back 
from  $17  billion  to  $14  bil  on;  a  $3  bil- 
lion saving   in   public   woi  cs   programs 
down  from  $5  billion  to  $2   lillion;  a  SI. .5* 
billion  reduction  in  the  sp  ice  programs 
from  the  level  of  $5  billic  i;  a  hold  in 
Federal  employment  for  a  saving  of  SI 
billion;  a  saving  of  S2  billi(  n  in  agricul- 
tural   programs   by   paying    the   farmer 
through    the   marketplace :  rather   than 
subsidizing  nonproduction;Jand  a  $1  bil- 
lion savings  in  interest  c:  arges  which 
would  accrue  to  all  of  the  c  jove. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chaos  risulting  from 
expenditure  reductions,  abdit  which  the 


ris 
bdi 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day received  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Postal  Orga- 
nization, a  200-page  document  with 
four  supplemental  volumes,  each  con- 
siderably more  voluminous  than  the  re- 
port itself.  A  summaiy  at  the  beginning 
of  the  report  indicates  recommendations 
of  the  study  commission  that  a  public 
corporation  be  chartered  by  Congress  to 
operate  the  postal  service  on  a  .self- 
sustaining  basis,  that  immediate  steps 
be  taken  to  Improve  the  postal  services, 
that  appointments  and  promotions 
within  the  postal  .system  be  made  on  a 
nonpolitical  basis,  that  postal  employees 
be  transferred  to  a  new  career  service 
within  the  postal  corporation,  and  that 
postal  rates  be  set  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  corporation  subject  to  con- 
gressional veto. 

The  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  a  daily 
newspaper  which  serves  a  large  portion 
of  my  district,  comments  upon  this  re- 
port and  the  editorial  is  inserted  herein 
for  the  information  of  the  membership. 
In  mj-  opinion,  many  people  in  the  coun- 
try share  the  concerns  expressed  in  the 
editorial  but  I  have  serious  reservation 
about  the  formation  of  a  public  corpo- 
ration to  operate  the  mail  service  of  the 
counti-y. 

We  like  to  think  of  the  postal  service, 
with  all  of  its  deficiencies,  as  being  close 
to  the  people  of  the  country  and  I  am 
sure  Members  of  this  body  receive  mail 
from  constituents  complaining  when  the 
mail  is  not  delivered  in  the  fasiiion  a  con- 
stituent feels  it  should  be.  The  Post  Office 
Department  even  though  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  must  come  to 
the  Congress  for  funds  and  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  exercise  some  degree 
of  control  over  its  operations  which 
might  well  be  lost  if  a  public  corporation 
was  established  with  power  to  set  rates, 
determine  service,  make  appointments] 
and  perform  the  multitude  of  duties  im- 
posed upon  the  postal  service. 

Staff  members  of  this  Commission 
talked  with  me  about  the  postal  service 
some  months  ago  as  I  feel  they  did  all 
members  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committees  of  each  body  and  the 
Commission  may  well  have  performed  a 
valuable  service  in  examining  into  the 
existing  postal  operations  and  recom. 
mending  changes.  Congress  may  ulti- 
mately approve  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  but  tiie  suggested  change 
is  of  such  scope  in  the  operation  of  our 


mail  service  from  what  people  have  b.'. 
come  accustomed  and  does  involve  ili, 
ri.sk  of  taking  such  control  as  present  1,\ 
exists  away  from  the  people's  elected 
representatives  that  I  urge  all  MenlbeI.'^ 
of  Congress  and  especially  tho.sc  pri\i. 
leged  to  serve  on  the  Post  Office  and  Ci\  il 
Service  Committee  of  each  body  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  report  and  k^ 
recommendations  before  taking  eithor 
favorable  or  unfavorable  action  on  the 
Comml.ssion's  recommendations.  The  rdi. 
torial  follows: 

Rx  FOR  THE  Post  Opficf 
Year  after  year,  the  U.S.  Post  Office— whi.n 
Is  this  nation's  only  nationalized  Indusirv— 
.seems  to  grow  more  anii  more  tnefliriei.- 
Though  business  is  booming,  its  costs  c(.;  - 
tlnue  to  rise,  its  service  continued  to  dech:..> 
and  its  always  runs  up  enormous  deflclu 

Six  months  ago.  postal  rates  went  un  a>i,na 
for  the  umpteenth  time.  You  can  'mail  .s 
■penny  postcard"  now  for  a  nickel,  n  J 
major  re.isons  for  the  Increased  rates  wi.o 
to  reduce  the  postal  deficit,  cover  the  c<.  : 
of  pay  raises  for  postal  workers  and  impn.  ■' 
mall  service.  The  deficit  isn't  dls^ippearii... 
The  workers  are  getting  lilgher  pav.  but  Llun> 
win  be  fewer  of  them.  And  la.st  week  sipniii- 
cant  cutbacks  In  :nall  service  were  iii- 
nounced:  no  more  residential  deliveries  i,n 
S.xturdays.  and  the  closing  of  347  smail.  ru!-:,; 
post  offices. 

Clearly,  something  is  radically  wrong  wir.i 
the  posui  service.  It  should  be"  no  surprise, 
tlierefore.  that  a  radical  proposal  has  been 
made  to  remedy  the  situation. 

Yesterday  a  commission  appointed  15 
months  ago  by  President  Johnson  leconi- 
mended  that  a  special  non-profit.  T\'A-hke 
corporation  be  created  to  operate  the  m;.!. 
service.  While  the  government  would  own  the 
corporation,  it  would  exercise  considemble 
independence  and  would  be  set  up  on  „  :.ir 
more  bulsnesslike  basis  than  the  exlsiini? 
archaic  service. 

The  patroniige  system,  which  governs  t.hc 
selection  of  some  32.000  postmaster-poliii- 
cians,  would  be  eliminated  in  favor  of  i  pro- 
fessional management  structure.  Tlie  corpo- 
ration would  have  the  authority  to  sell  bOiuLs 
to  finance  capital  improvements  and — sub- 
ject to  congressional  veto — it  would  have  the 
power  to  establish  and  adjust  mail  rates 
based  upon  the  actual  cost  of  service,  th" 
value  to  those  who  are  served  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  market. 

The    presidential     commission     savs    that 
these  and  other   changes — which  were  fir-i 
proposed  by  Lawrence  O'Brien  when  he  w,, 
postmaster  general— could  lead  to  savings  ■  i 
some  $16  billion  over  the  next  decade. 

It  Is  especially  interesting  and  significai  • 
that  the  commission  w,is  headed  by  PREorp.- 
ICK  R.  Kappel,  retired  board  ch.Virman  <  : 
.\T&T.  an  Industry  which  is  not  only  as  larec 
as  the  post  office  lit  .-ictually  has  more  em- 
ployees!, but  is  in  essentially  the  same  kind 
of  business. 

A  brief  study  of  the  performance  of  thesr 
two  giants  of  the  communications  industrv 
reveal  .some  highly  instructive  contrast? 
Over  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  for  exam- 
ple, the  post  office  has  consistently  raised  i-s 
charges  to  the  public  while  AT&T  has  ju.'^r 
as  consistently  reduced  them.  While  postTi 
rates  have  tripled,  the  cost  of  making  a  tele- 
phone call  has  declined  in  many  cases  by  .i.*. 
much  as  75  per  cent. 

Ove.-  the  .same  period,  the  post  office  has 
run  up  a  deficit  of  over  $10  billion,  while  the 
telephone  company  was  not  only  making  .i 
profit,  but  contributing  nearly  .?25  billion  in 
taxes — not  including  many  billions  more  in 
excise  taxes  paid  by  its  customers. 

There  are.  of  course,  special  f.ictors  which 
may  explain  some  of  these  differences.  But  it 
Is  probably  safe  to  say  that  If  AT&T  had 
been  nin  as  the  post  office  has  been  operated, 
it  would  have  gone  broke  long  ago.  And  if  the 
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;)Ost  office  were  run  on  a  more  businesslike 
basis— as  the  President's  commission  has 
Proposed— it  could  become  an  efficient,  eflec- 
•ive  .tnd  profitable  enterprise. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

occupational  health  and  safety  problems 
in  the  United  States.  H.R.  14816  will  pro- 
vide this  refocus.  By  passing  this  legis- 
lation with  di-spatch  the  health  and  safe- 
ty of  millions  of  American  workers  will 
be  more  adequately  protected. 
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nical-military  information,  and  I  warn 
against  the  implications  of  the  July  8 
agreement. 


OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH  PROGRAM 

HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

OF    NEW    YOHK 
I.N-  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18.  1968 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
PTsident  nropo.sed  the  Occupational 
.s.iicty  and  Health  Act  of  1968  he  took 
11  cognition  of  a  need  that  has  been  tjo 
Ion;:  ignored.  Medical  and  environ- 
mental studies  of  the  health  hazards  of 
;he  workplace  are  being  carried  cut  by 
tl,e  Public  Health  Service.  But  because 
o:  a  lack  of  national  focus  the  occupa- 
lional  heaUh  program  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  has  been  funded  at  levels 
.vnich  are  woefully  inadequate  for  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  occupa- 
nnal  health  hazards  in  American 
industry. 
There  has  been  a  series  of  prototype 
uidies  made  which  were  begun  in  1965. 
These  studies  have  been  made  in  se- 
lected areas  of  the  country  examining 
■.•.••iikers  at  risk  in  a  limited  number  of 
Industrial  categories  susiJected  of  hav- 
.;.-'  high  priority  industrial,  hygiene 
;  ..iblems. 

i-^or  example,  there  are  employed  to- 
dav  24  million  workers  in  the  manufac- 
turing, construction,  and  automobile 
.-ei-vice  and  repair  enterprises.  Not  all  of 
t'nese  employees  are  at  the  jiroduction 
line.  If  those  jjersons  v>-ho  are  clerks, 
-nlcsmen,  and  other  nonplant  personnel 
are  eliminated,  there  are  still  14.6  million 
v.jrkers  in  this  group  who  are  poten- 
tially exposed  to  occupational  hazards. 
If  the  studies  which  h.ave  been  done  are 
.  ;jplied  nationally,  it  can  be  estimated 
that  36  ijercent  or  5.2  million  employees 
work  exposed  to  occupational  hazards, 
ll'.at  industrial  hygiene  attention  is 
needed  within  the  next  12  months  and 
v.ould  need  foUowup  attention  at  least 
once  a  year. 

But  these  are  .lust  prototype  studies. 
Since  1950  there  has  not  been  one  ma.ior 
n.dustrywide  study  carried  out  by  the 
occupational  health  program  that  has 
not  been  in  response  to  a  request  or  pres- 
.ure  from  some  outside  group.  Health 
hazards  in  the  uranium,  phosphate,  dia- 
•omaceous  earth  and  metal  mining  in- 
dustries were  studies  after  investigation 
by  labor  unions.  Studies  in  the  asbestos, 
licryllium,  and  plasma  welding  industries 
-..ere  in  response  to  requests  from  the  in- 
dustries themselves. 

.'\lmost  every  instance  where  the  Pub- 
:ic  Health  Service  has  attempted  to  un- 
dertake a  ma.ior  study  as  a  result  of  its 
own  evidence  the  studies  were  dis- 
couraged as  unnecessary  and  therefore 
n.ot  having  enough  priority  to  succeed  in 
the  highly  competitive  contests  for  fund- 
ing. Mr.  Speaker,  research  on  the  health 
fffects  of  mining  soft  coal  was  proposed 
Tor  a  decade  before  evidence  from  Eu- 
rope showed  that  the  concern  was  war- 
ranted. 
What  is  needed  is  a  new  focus  on  the 


AMERICAN-RUMANIAN  AGREEMENT 
TO  CONSTRUCT  A  NUCLEAR 
PLANT  IN  RUMANIA  WITH  AMERI- 
CAN ASSISTANCE 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGIM.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18.  1968 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  lam  joining  my  colleagues,  ably 
led  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  in  discussing  the  ill-advised  and 
useless  acreement  concluded  by  this  ad- 
ministration on  July  8  with  the  Com- 
munist Rumanian  Governuient  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Alcxandru  Barladeanu. 
Deputy  Pi-ime  Minister  and  fifth-rank- 
ing Communist  Party  Presidium  mem- 
ber. The  Agreement  calls  for  the  use  of 
.American  scientists  in  tltt  theoretical 
and  practical  fields  to  iiel«  construct  a 
nuclear  reactor  plant  in  Communist  Ru- 
mania and.  according  to  the  iiUrte  at- 
tributed to  Mr.  Barladeanu  by  the  New 
York  Times,  American  funds  were  also 
Ijromised  tocether  with  Russian  funds 
in  footing  the  bill  for  the  plant. 

This  apreenient  provides  information 
which  is  potentially  military  in  nature 
and  certainly  represents  the  last  word 
in  industrial  tecnnology  to  a  country 
which  is  a  member  of  an  alliance  directed 
against  the  United  States  and  NATO, 
and  as  such  is  unjustifiable.  It  also  ren- 
ders indefensible  the  retaining  of  any 
items  of  the  strategic  embargo  list  to  the 
Communist  countries  by  removing  one  of 
the  most  strategic  items  from  it. 

It  relieves  the  Soviet  Union  of  an  eco- 
nomically unprofitable,  and  politically 
distasteful  decision  to  underwrite  the 
Rumanian  nuclear  program,  liberatin,^ 
its  resources  to  concentrate  on  support- 
ing; those  which  are  undertaken  by  the 
hard-core  satellites. 

It  r^'wards  a  country  vv'hich  since  1964 
has  not  undertaken  any  steps  for  Ub- 
eralization  except  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  purge  victims  of  the  former  regime 
among  prominent  Communists  and  con- 
tinues to  oppress  its  national  minorities. 
It  helps  to  create  a  feeling  of  helpless- 
ness and  alienation  among  our  best 
friends,  the  peoples  of  Rumania  who  r.o'A- 
feel  abandoned  by  the  West  despite 
friendlier  government-to-government  re- 
lations. 

Moreover.  Rumania  displays  its  hos- 
tility toward  our  policies  rather  actively. 
On  June  12  the  Bucharest  government 
signed  an  agreement  with  Hanoi  for  the 
second  time  in  9  months  to  send  addi- 
tional military  and  economic  aid  to 
North  Vietnam  against  the  American 
forces  in  the  southern  half  of  that  coun- 
tr>'.  I  hardly  think  that  a  country  which 
grants  free  military  assistance  to  our  ac- 
tive enemy  in  Asia  despite  its  great  short- 
age of  investment  capital  is  a  good  choice 
for  entrusting  it  with  sophisticated  tech- 


PENTAGON  PLANNERS  HINT  SOVIET 
FLEET  IS  GROWING  MENACE  TO 
U.S.  CAPABILITY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF     i-'HIi) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  today,  July 
18.  carried  a  sobering  article  by  George 
W.  Ashworth.  one  of  its  staff  correspond- 
ents here  in  Washington,  which  merits 
close  attention.  Comparing  the  recent 
strides  made  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  its 
submarine  building  t)rogram  with  the 
half-hearted  efforts  of  the  United  States 
in  this  area,  the  article  cites  the  gains 
made  by  the  U.S.S.R.  which  have  caused 
Vice  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rickover,  our  sub- 
marine authority,  to  observe  that  "we 
will  lose  our  superiority  over  the  Rus- 
sians." This  is  one  of  the  dangerous  by- 
products of  our  i^olicy  of  cuddling  up  to 
the  Soviets,  of  killing  them  with  kind- 
ness, so  to  speak.  While  the  Soviets  pro- 
claim that  they  are  for  peace,  they  are 
arming  to  the  teeth. 

In  the  forthcoming  presidential  elec- 
tion campaign,  the  submarine  phase  of 
our  preparedness  program  should  be 
publicly  discussed.  If  the  facts  are 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  voters. 
I  am  sure  they  will  see  the  fallacy  of 
decreasing  our  defense  effort  while  we 
pursue  further  agreements  with  the  So- 
\iet  Union. 

The  article.  Sub  Threat"  from  to- 
day's Christian  Science  Monitor  is  in- 
deed cause  for  alarm,  and  for  this  reason 
I  insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Sub  Threat:  Pent.\gon  Planners  Hint  So- 
viet Fleet  Is  Growing  Menace  to  U.S. 
Capability 

(By  George  W.  Ashworth) 
Wa.shington. — There     is    a    new    urgency 
to  Pentagon  efforts  to  counteract  the  grow- 
ing Soviet  submarine  threat 

For  years.  United  States  defense  planners 
have  been  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
Soviet  submarine  fleet,  although  larger  than 
that  of  the  United  States,  was  somewhat 
lacking  in  quality. 

Now  there  is  a  growing  belief  in  Defense 
that  the  Soviets  may  catch  the  United  States 
unle.w  countering  moves  are  treated  witli  a 
new  priority.  Some  sources  ijeUeve  the 
United  States  faces  the  real  possibility  of  be- 
ing second  best  for  a  time  in  certain  crucial 
areas  of  undersea  endeavor. 

Taking  perhaps  the  most  dismal  view  so 
far  expressed  by  tin  othcial.  the  informed  and 
prickly  submarine  authority,  Vice-Admiral 
Hyman  G.  Rickover.  told  Congress  in  March, 
'In  my  opinion,  within  [censored]  years  we 
will  lose  our  superiority  over  the  Russians.  I 
think  it  is  probably  too  late  even  now.  I 
think  if  we  work  hard,  we  can  try  to  catch 
up." 

Not  very  long  ago.  Pentagon  analysts  be- 
lieved that  the  Soviets  were  between  5  and 
10  years  behind  the  United  States  in  sub- 
marine development. 

OFFICIAL    VIEW    OFFERED 

The  official  viewpoint  was  reflected  In  a 
Time  magazine  article  on  Feb.  23.  which 
said,    "The    Russians    lag    well    behind    the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

weapon,  and  the  Navy  is  busily  trying  to 
devise  more  effective  countermeasures.  The 
United  States  has  no  such  missiles,  either  on 
ships  or  submarines,  preferring  to  rely  upon 
guns  and  alrpower  to  accomplish  the  same 
thing. 

New,  heavily  armed,  and  very  fast  attack 
submarines,  pose  an  increasingly  serious 
threat  to  surface  ships  and  United  States 
attack  submarines,  as  well  as  to  the  United 
States  Polaris  fleet. 


July    19,    I'.lllH 


THE  GOVERNMENT  IS  DESTROYING 
U.S.  BUSINESS  COMPETITIVENI  s.s 
ABROAD 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 
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CONCERN   D 

Specifically,  the  major 
these : 

In  terms  of  quality,  Sovltt  submarines  seen 
In  small  numbers  In  the|]very  recent  period 
are    of    an    extremely    hl| 
covers  a  broad  range  of  c 

In    terms    of    quantity, 
sesaed  already  of  at  least 

various   types,   are  engage^   _ _, 

structlon  program.  At  leikst  five  new  sub- 
marines are  launched  evejry  year,  and  some 
sources  suggest  that  tha[  Soviet  fleet  may 
grow  in  the  next  few  yeajni  by  as  many  as  a 
dozen  or  so  submarines  a  year. 

As  the  Soviet  Navy  mnges  farther  in 
strength  to  the  various  oAans  of  the  world, 
its  operating  capabilities  ilcrease.  and  It  be- 
comes a  more  ominous  presence  and  threat 
to  the  security  of  the  freil  world  navies  and 
merchant  marines.  I 

The  United  States  subnterlne  fleet  U  now 
qualitatively  superior  toTthe  Soviet  fleet, 
largely  becjvuse  It  has  laujBched  In  strength 
fleets  of  mlaslle-bearlng  and  attack  sub- 
marines In  recent  years,  dovlet  submarines 
of  compaxable  quality  are  itlll  very  few.  But 
that  Is  changing. 

MISSILE  FLEET   ST 

The    United    States    ml 
marine  force  has  reached 

41.  Current  plans  are  for  t»>i^uv;i..iuii  oi  nu- 
clear attack  submarines  Q^  oease  In  a  few 
years.  The  last  constructl(>n  allocation  has 
been  planned  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  Soviet  submarine  liventory  includes 
only  submarines  built  In  tie  postwar  period. 
In  contrast,  only  33  submarines  in  the  cur- 
rent United  States  attack  liiventory  are  mod- 
em and  nuclear-powered.  ;The  rest  are  re- 
vamped relics  of  World  W*r  II.  Nine  of  the 
33  nuclear  attack  submarlaes  are  not  con- 
sidered first  class. 

New  Soviet  submarines  a 

Ballistic    missile    subma 
launching  attacks  against 
and  Its  allies.  Earlier  sub 
were  dlesel-powered,  with 
short-range   missiles    In    t^ 

structure    of    the    submari    ,. 

have  more  missiles  of  longeJrange  positioned 
In  the  hull  capable  of  belnJflred  from  below 
the  surface,  as  are  United  aiates  Polaris  mis- 
siles. Some  sources  belleve.fthe  Soviets  may 
now  have  a  submarine  v«|  th  16  advanced 
missiles  similar  in  many  wi  ys  to  the  United 
States  Polaris  submarine.'  Last  year,  the 
Soviets  exhibited  a  submari)  le-launched  mis- 
sile with  a  claimed  range  i  »f  between  2,300 
and  3,000  nautical  miles  al  d  a  1,500-pound 
payload.  j 

Cruise  missile  submarln<  i  capable  of  at- 
tacking allied  shipping  a  id  naval  forces 
as  well  as  striking  coas  »1  installations. 
Strategists  were  taken  ab^pk  by  the  sink- 
ing   of    an    Israeli    destroy  r    with    such    a 
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NEW  SUB  RUMORED 

There  have  been  unconfirmed  reports  of  a 
Soviet  submarine  capable  of  operating  at  a 
depth  of  2.000  feet.  If  such  a  submarine 
were  built  In  quantity,  the  Soviets  would 
have  an  extremely  useful  advantage,  for 
United  States  submarines  are  now  believed 
capable  of  operating  only  at  around  one- 
half  that  depth  or  a  little  more. 

Other  Soviet  submarines  have  been 
found  operating  extremely  quietly,  and 
some  have  demonstrated  great  speed,  it  Is 
believed. 

To  counter  the  developing  undersea 
threats,  the  United  States  is  planning  to 
develop  a  new  and  very  fast  submarine 
with  advanced  detection  equipment  and 
weaponry. 

In  announcing  recently  the  decision  to  go 
ahead  with  the  new  submarine.  Secretary 
of  Defense  Clark  M.  CllfTord,  said  also  that 
the  decision  would  be  made  within  several 
weeks  whether  to  go  ahead  with  develop- 
ment of  a  new  class  of  quiet  submarines 
with  electric  drU-es.  Such  submarines  would 
be  particularly  useful,  the  Navy  believes, 
in  clandestine  intelligence  operations,  as  well 
as  in  tracking  Soviet  submarines. 

NOISE  PROBLEM  UNSOLVED 

Some  Officials  within  the  Pentagon  be- 
lieve, however,  that  it  would  be  better  to  try 
to  quiet  the  drives  of  the  fast  submarines 
so  that  one  type  of  submartae  would  serve 
several  purposes.  Although  the  new  sub- 
marines will  be  quieter  than  present  nviclear 
submarines,  there  is  a  question  whether  the 
noise  level  can  be  brought  to  the  low  levels 
sought  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  attack 
fleet. 

In  the  past,  It  has  been  impossible  to 
develop  very  quiet  submarines  that  were 
very  fast.  Admiral  Rlckover  has  Indicated 
to  Congress  that  It  still  might  be  beyond 
possibility,  but  he  and  his  staff  are  working 
steadily  upon  the  problem. 

Mr.  Clifford  pointed  out  In  announcing 
the  new  submarine  program  "that  submar- 
ines constitute  only  one  facet  of  the  defense 
that  we  have  against  enemy  submarines. 
We  have  sea-based  planes;  we  have  land- 
based  planes;  we  have  destroyers;  we  have 
destroyer  escorts;  and  we  have  other  means 
by  which  we  can  contend  against  enemy 
submarines," 

As  matters  now  stand.  It  appears  that 
the  United  States  will  decide  to  spend  large 
sums  of  money  within  the  next  several  years 
upon  Its  submarines  and  antisubmarine 
warfare. 

A  decision  was  made  to  continue  with 
the  attack-submarine  building  construction 
program.  Each  new  submarine  will  cost  close 
to  $200  million.  There  will  be  planes  and 
ships  to  buy  to  replace  the  present  aging 
fleet.  If  the  Soviets  appear  likely  to  be  able 
to  provide  a  major  threat  to  the  Polaris 
fleet,  the  Pentagon  may  And  it  advisable  to 
build  a  fleet  of  new  missile  submarines  to 
keep  that  aspect  of  the  deterrent  force  safe 
from  harm.  That  would  take  billions  of 
dollars. 

With  so  many  demands  upon  the  dollar 
now  and  with  so  many  needs  foreseeable 
In  the  near  future,  the  prospect  of  con- 
tinued high  defense  expenditures  Is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  face.  But  sources  here  are 
coming  more  and  more  to  agree  that,  unless 
the  Soviet  military  and  naval  development 
drive  loses  steam,  there  will  be  no  other 
way. 


Ul    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVi  - 

Friday.  July  19,  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  .Jilv 
18,  1968,  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Joui!  al 
contains  an  article  showing  vividly  h  w 
the  U.S.  Government  is  destroying  ^  ;ir 
business  competitiveness  abroad.  In  .in 
article  entitled  Foreign  Investni.  nt 
Curbs:  A  Nightmare"  Neil  A.  Maim 
points  out  a  number  of  the  burdens  :e 
Government's  foreign  investment  :  - 
strictions  are  putting  on  U.S.  compan..  s 
The  cause  of  our  balance-of-payme:.*-; 
problems  is  Government  military  ;.  .d 
foreign  aid  programs.  From  1950  to  1<)66 
Government  overseas  deficit  spend;:. ij 
was  $87.6  billion  while  the  private  sec:  ir 
returned  a  surplus  of  $59  billion.  Yet  i.e 
private  direct  investment  program  \.as 
alone  singled  out  for  restrictive 
treatment. 

The  program  is  being  administered  ..v 
the  Commerce  Department's  Office  f 
Foreign  Direct  Investment — OFDI.  T:  ;,> 
"temporary"  program  now  has  ii,:j 
"career"  employees  and  plans  to  go  o 
229  employees  by  early  1969. 

What  has  this  burgeoning  OFDI  pr  - 
gram  done  to  date? 

First.  It  has  increased  redtape,  ui- 
certainty.  and  sheer  frustration  for  U.S. 
companies. 

Second.  It  has  increased  corpora:.:^ 
borrowing  costs  by  making  corporatio;.i 
use  higher  priced  European  money. 

Third.  It  is  decreasing  U.S.  expori 
Twenty-five  percent  of  all  U.S.  expoii- 
are  sold  to  foreign  affiliates  and  subsin- 
iaries  of  U.S.  companies.  U.S.  companic 
are  now  being  limited  on  how  much  th  , 
can  sell  on  credit  to  their  own  affiliates 
overseas,  thus  reducing  U.S.  exports.  On? 
recent  study  by  the  New  York  Universitv 
Institute  of  Finance  estimates  our  ex- 
ports are  being  reduced  by  as  much  .is 
S400  million  a  year. 

Fourth.  Overseas  production  facilitu  s 
are  tied  to  direct  investment,  and  tiiL.s 
competitiveness  of  U.S.  products  abroad 
is  being  threatened  as  well  as  the  profii- 
ability  of  U.S.  ventures. 

Fifth.  The  OFDI  program  dlscrim  - 
nates  against  companies  new  to  interna- 
tional operations  by  keying  allowable  i:.- 
vestment  to  a  historical  base  period. 
Companies  not  overseas  in  1965-66.  the 
base  period,  now  cannot  invest  overseas. 
I  have  written  at  length  previously  on 
this  subject — see  Congressional  Recorl'. 
pages  1790&-17907.  Not  only  do  I  feel  the 
OFDI  program  is  bad  economics,  but  it  is 
also  subject  to  administrative  abuse  and 
is  probably  illegal. 

To  point  out  once  again  the  nightmai  - 
ish  aspects  of  the  OFDI  program,  I  am 
submitting  for  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  article.  The  article 
follows : 

Foreign  Investment  Curbs;  A  Nightmare 
(By  Nell  A.  Martin) 
The  Johnson  Administration's  tough  new 
foreign  Investment  restrictions  are  turning 
into  a  nightmare  of  red  tape,  uncertain* \ 
and  frustration  for  many  U.S.  companies. 
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The  mandatory  controls  on  capital  outflow 
are  only  six  months  old.  But  "'It  seems  like  an 
eternity,"  says  one  corporate  chief.  "We've 
had  to  expand  our  accounting  and  legal  staff 
to  keep  up  with  the  extra  paperwork  alone,"' 
he  adds,  "and  were  still  not  sure  about  what 
we  can  or  can"t  do." 

But  added  paperwork  Is  one  of  the  lesser 
problems.  The  new  regulations  have  also 
r.used  serious  questions  about  the  earnings 
l)osltions  of  Internationally  oriented  com- 
i,.inles.  the  relationship  between  direct  In- 
■.estment  and  exports,  and.  Indeed,  the  future 
f  U.S.  investment  In  Europe. 

The  problems  that  brought  about  the  In- 
'.estment  curbs  are  well  established.  With  the 
exception  of  1957,  a  year  of  surplus,  the  U.S. 
;,.is  been  running  an  annual  deficit  In  Its  In- 
i,;rnatlonal  payments  of  about  $2  billion.  Last 
■ear.  according  to  Government  figures,  the 
rs.  spent  $3.6  billion  more  abroad  than  It 
returned  to  the  U.S. — more  than  double  the 
:  (66  level.  (Some  Independent  economists 
;,lLu:e  the  1967  figure  at  $4.1  bUUon.) 

WHOSE    FAULT? 

Equally  well  established,  however,  are  the 
.  tuses  of  the  deficit.  The  Government's 
nalltary  and  foreign  aid  programs  have  been 
;.  continuous  drain  on  the  U.S.  dollars.  Be- 
•.veen  1950  and  1966,  for  example,  Wash- 
: listen  paid  out  a  net  $87.6  billion  overseas 
,:i  military  expenditures,  grants,  loans  and 
irlous  ser\'lces.  while  corporations  and  prl- 
.  ite  citizens  returned  $59  billion  In  excess  of 
;i  private  dollar  outfiow. 

By  1967.  It  is  estimated.  U.S.  direct  Invest- 
;aents  abroad  climbed  to  $60  billion  from  $12 
t)illlon  In  1950.  The  positive  contribution  to 
'  S.  balance  of  payments  from  direct  invest- 
:  lents.  including  dividends,  interest,  royalties 
lid  fees,  has  been  nearly  $3  billion  a  year. 
Vet  the  Industry's  direct  Investment  program 
,.as  singled  out  for  restrictive  treatment.  It 
:s  this  latter  fact  that  rankles  businessmen 
:;ie  most  when  they  discuss  the  regulations. 

The  Government  hop>es  to  lop  $3  billion 
:rom  this  year's  deficit,  saving  $1  billion 
trough  the  corporate  crackdown.  This  crack- 
down Includes  tight  limits  on  how  much 
■J.S.  companies  may  Invest  overseas,  demands 
'.hat  they  return  a  maxynum  amount  of  dol- 
lars earned  abroad  to  toe  U.S.  In  the  form  of 
■  iivldends,  and  Uqultjatlon  of  bank  deposits 
,nd  short-term  financial  assets. 

The  program  Is  being  administered  by  the 
•  'ommerce  Department's  Office  of  Foreign 
Direct  Investment  (OFDI).  From  a  dozen  or 
:o  members  when  the  controls  were  an- 
nounced last  January,  the  OFDI  staff  has 
grown  to  163  members  currently  and  expects 
to  have  229  "career"  employes  by  early  1969, 
a  fact  that  seems  to  belle  the  announced 
•temporary"  nature  of  program. 

OFDI  officials  still  believe  they  might 
reach  the  $1  billion  target  reductions  this 
vear  although  they  concede  It  will  be  "tough 
colng."  For  one  thing,  corporate  expansion 
overseas  is  proceeding  at  the  1967  level  and 
may  top  last  year  due  mainly  to  the  ability 
of  U.S.  companies  to  borrow  abroad  to  re- 
place restricted  U.S.  funds. 

But  most  businessmen  recognize  that  the 
heavy  tap  on  the  Europ)ean  dollar  market 
:,an't  continue  Indefinitely.  The  cost  of  Euro- 
pean money  Is  about  l""?.  higher  than  In  the 
U.S.  Small  and  medlum-slzed  companies  say 
They  are  having  trouble  tapping  the  crowded 
European  money  market.  And,  finding  Euro- 
pean loans  where  repayment  is  delayed  seven 
.ears  (as  demanded  by  the  new  U.S.  regula- 
tions) Is  expected  to  become  more  difficult 
ns  time  passes. 

Whereas  in  the  past  a  U.S.  Investor  might 
buy  a  German  company  and  use  its  earnings 
to  finance  the  acquisition,  he  now  has  to  re- 
turn most  of  the  profit  to  the  U.S.  Also  he 
win  find  it  difficult  to  expand  or  modernize 
the  plant's  facilities  without  undertaking  a 
foreign  loan. 

"U.S.  companies  In  Europe  will  be  under 
extreme    pressure    Just    to    stand    still — to 
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maintain  their  hard-won  positions,  while 
their  competitors  take  over  the  market,"  says 
Lyman  Hamilton,  treasurer,  International 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp.  "Eventually," 
he  adds,  "U.S.  companies  may  be  unable  to 
send  back  dollars  at  all.  Thus  an  absolutely 
vital  source  of  dollars  flowing  into  the  U.S. 
will  be  dried  up  at  a  time  when  It  is  most 
needed." 

Even  more  striking  Is  the  relationship  be- 
tween direct  Investment  and  exports.  A  re- 
cent study  by  New  York  University's  In- 
stitute of  Finance  warns  that  the  U.S.  may 
be  losing  lis  much  as  $400  million  a  year  In 
earmngs  from  exports  and  other  current- 
account  entries  on  the  plus  side  of  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  as  a  result  of  the  cur- 
tailed Investment  overseas. 

About  25%  of  all  U.S.  exports  are  sold  to 
foreign  affiliates  and  subsidiaries  of  U.S. 
companies.  Under  the  regulaUons,  a  U.S. 
company  can  sell  all  the  machinery  and 
merchandise  it  wants  to  a  non-affiliated  U.S. 
or  foreign  company  abroad,  but  Is  sharply 
limited  In  how  much  It  can  sell  on  credit 
to  its  own  affiliates  overseas. 

AN    EXAMPLE 

Burroughs  Corp.  Is  exemplary  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  some  companies.  About  30':  of 
Burroughs'  total  corporate  revenue  and 
about  44 '^:  of  Its  profit  last  year  came  from 
overseas.  More  important,  about  BS'o  of  the 
company's  U.S.  exports  are  to  its  own 
affiliates. 

Liist  month  the  company  announced  that 
it  was  selling  a  $4  million  computer  to  a 
Dutch  postal  t>anking  organization  through 
Its  Dutch  sales  subsidiary.  Burroughs  N.V. 
Normally,  the  parent  company  would  sell  the 
machine  on  credit  to  Its  subsidiary,  which 
would  pay  the  parent  when  It  collected  from 
the  Dutch  buyer. 

But  under  the  new  regulations  Burroughs 
is  prevented  from  financing  the  sale,  leaving 
It  up  to  the  subsidiary  to  borrow  against  Its 
own  assets,  which  In  this  case  happen  to  be 
less  than  the  cost  of  the  computer.  How  to 
finance  the  sale?  (The  company  has  turned 
to  the  OFDI  for  exemption  from  the  regula- 
tions, but  so  far  It  hasn't  been  granted.) 

Furthermore,  overseas  production  facilities 
are  tied  to  direct  Investment,  and  any  cut- 
back In  the  amount  of  investment  would  ap- 
pear to  threaten  the  competitiveness  of  U.S. 
products  abroad  as  well  as  the  profitability  of 
foreign  ventures. 

Joint  ventures.  Investments  In  warehous- 
ing, marketing  organizations,  plus  concen- 
tration of  funds  In  research  and  development 
needed  to  maintain  the  "technological  gap" 
abroad  In  favor  of  U.S.  products,  are  means 
by  which  large  companies  maintain  and  ex- 
pand their  market  shares.  But  they  Inevi- 
tably Involve  the  transfer  of  dollars  overseas 
or  plowlng-back  current  earnings. 

Another  shortcoming  of  the  balance-of- 
payments  program  is  that  all  companies  are 
treated  more  or  less  equally.  This  can  be 
prejudicial  to  companies  that  are  new  to  In- 
ternational operations.  Companies  that  failed 
to  Invest  or  spent  lightly  in  1965-66.  the  base 
period  used  by  the  Government  to  determine 
how  much  a  company  can  invest  overseas, 
find  It  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  under- 
take foreign  projects,  thus  depriving  Inter- 
national commerce  of  "fresh  blood." 

Many  large  International  companies  that 
cooperated  with  the  Government's  voluntary 
program  from  1964-«6  and  held  down  invest- 
ments now  find  themselves  with  unusually 
.small  base  periods  for  making  new  invest- 
ments. And,  to  make  matters  worse,  these 
same  companies  repatriated  earnings  at  a 
high  level  during  these  years  to  help  the 
Government  and  are  now  stuck  with  these 
same  levels  under  the  new  mandatory 
program. 

This  has  posed  special  problems  for  ex- 
tractive and  construction  industries.  Oil 
companies  are  seeking  special  treatment  in 
such  knotty  areas  as  exploration  costs,  while 
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construction  companies  argue  that  the  con- 
trols are  particularly  onerous  for  them  be- 
cause they  Incurred  heavy  expenditures  over 
long  periods  before  they  received  any  earn- 
ings to  repatriate. 

HELP    IS    ON    THE    WAY 

Lest  the  picture  seem  all  gloomy,  the 
Government  Is  aware  of  these  problems  and 
Is  moving  to  resolve  some  of  them.  Tlie  OFDI 
Is  currently  holding  meetings  in  seven  U.S. 
cities  through  July  30  to  give  businessmen  a 
chance  to  question  OFDI  officials  about  the 
regulations  and  their  problems. 

The  OFDI  Is  also  asking  exp)ort-orlented 
firms  about  problems  they  are  lacing  in 
financing  goods  to  their  subsidiaries  abroad. 
"There's  certainly  a  theoretical  problem 
there  for  some  companies,"  admits  OFDI 
director  Charles  E.  Flero,  "but  we  want  to 
see  Just  how  dramatic  a  problem  this  actu- 
ally is  and  what  snms  of  money  are  involved. 
We  don't  know  whether  this  is  really  the 
problem  some  industry  people  say  it  Is." 

Nevertheless,  some  relief  appears  on  the 
way.  New  formulas  may  be  devised  to:  Per- 
mit Increases  in  short-term  financing  used 
to  cover  exports:  give  special  treatment  for 
construction  companies  that  move  large 
amounts  of  capital  for  short  periods;  permit 
oil  and  other  extractive  industries  to  trans- 
fer capital  to  continue  exploration;  and.  per- 
haps, relieve  companies  that  experience  diffi- 
culties with  strict  repatriation  rules  In 
Europe. 

To  this.  American  businessmen  will  un- 
doubtedly add  a  hearty  "Amen." 


LSD  CONTROL  MEASURE  PROTDCTS 
YOUNG   PEOPLE 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OP    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  19,  1968 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Public  Health  and 
Welfare  Subcommittee.  House  passage  of 
the  LSD  control  measure  was  most  grati- 
fying to  me.  Both  our  subcommittee, 
which  handled  the  legislation,  and  the 
full  Interstate  Committee  are  unani- 
mous in  the  opinion  that  this  bill  is 
meritorious  and  should  become  public 
law. 

Ditig  abuse  is  certainly  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  serious  health  hazards,  and 
I  view  it  as  a  special  threat  to  our  young 
people.  Too  often  they  are  tempted  or 
enticed  to  experiment  with  hallucino- 
gens, such  as  LSD.  or  with  stimulants  or 
depressant  drugs.  And  too  often  such  ex- 
perimentation leads  on  to  more  serious 
drug  addiction  and  criminality. 

It  is  out  of  this  concern,  shared  by  so 
many  individuals,  that  we  have  attempt- 
ed to  develop  more  cflective  controls. 

Our  measure  sharply  increases  the 
penalties  for  illegal  trafficking  in  drugs 
covered  by  the  Drug  Abuse  Control 
Amendments  of  1965  and  LSD.  Up  to  5 
years  in  jail,  a  SIO.OOO  fine  or  both  could 
he  meted  out  for  such  trafficking  in  sales 
or  unauthorized  manufacture  of  these 
drugs. 

This  measure  would  also  make  illegal 
possession  of  any  of  these  drugs  a  crim- 
inal offense  punishable  by  fines,  impris- 
onment or  both.  First  offenders  would  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  with  punish- 
ment ranging  up  to  1  year's  imprison- 
ment, fine  up  to  $1,000  or  both.  But  rec- 
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ognizlng  the  need  to  privent  the  first  of- 
fender from  having  hi  future  wrecked 
through  a  single  indisci  ption,  the  courts 
are  provided  leeway  in  |  entence  suspen- 
sion. A  second  or  subs^  juent  conviction 
could  result  in  much  si  ffer  fines  or  jail 
sentences,  however. 

I  do  hope  the  Senate  will  act  without 
delay  upon  this  most  im  >ortant  measure. 


HOUSE  REDUCTIONS  iIN  1969  BUDG- 
ET EXCEED  THE  $10  BILLION  BUT 
NOT  THE  $6  BILLIOfJ  GOAL 

HUiN.  GEORGE  H  MAHON 

OF    TEXA.sj 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  li.  1968 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Spe^lker.  in  elabora- 
tion of  the  brief  summi  iry  which  I  re- 
ported earlier  today  under  the  1-minute 
rule,  the  Committee  on 
on  yesterday  and  today! 
more  appropriation  billl ,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1969— the  District  it  Columbia  bill 
the  Defense  bill,  and  tile  military  con- 
struction bill.  We  are  close  to  bringing 
the  appropriations  businiss  of  the  House 
to  a  conclusion.  Only  thi  foreign  assist 
ance  appropriation  bill,  .1  waiting  author 
ization.  and  a  closing  catchall  supple- 
mental bill  remain  to  beji 
House. 


Appropriations, 
reported  three 


NEW   bl'DGET   AUTHORIT 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  H 
recommendations  of   th^ 
the  three  bills  just  repofted 
will   have  "gone   over 


t  le 


TAB.tl.— ACTIONS  ON 
Does  not,  ot  course,  include  any  "back' 


Bill  and  liscal  yei 


reported  to  the 


REDUCTIONS 

use  adopts  the 

committee   in 

the  House 

top,"   so   to 
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speak,  in  one  of  the  main  goals  in  the 
tax-expenditure  reduction  bill.  Includ- 
ing these  three  bills  as  reported,  the 
House  will  have  reduced  the  1969  budget 
requests  for  appropriations — or  more 
precisely,  new  budget  authority— by 
nearly  $11.6  billion.  You  will  recall  that 
the  goal  was  to  cut  not  less  than  $10  bil- 
lion. However.  I  should  point  out  that 
$2.7  billion  of  the  $11.6  billion  relates  to 
participation  sales  authorizations  which 
will  not  materially  affect  budgeted  ex- 
penditures in  1969  but  could  affect  fu- 
ture years. 

Very  sharp  reductions  are  ordained 
for  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill.  So, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  now  seems  likely  that 
House  reductions  on  new  budget  requests 
may  approximate  $13  billion  or  so.  in- 
clusive, of  the  $2.7  billion  for  participa- 
tion sales  authorizations  reductions. 

EXPENOrrURE    REDUCriONS 

Now,  as  to  budseted  1969  expenditures 
rather  than  new  appropriation  or  budget 
authority  requests,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will 
recall  that  the  enacted  version  of  the 
tax-expenditure  reduction  bill  fixed  a  re- 
duction of  at  least  $6  billion.  The  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriation  and  Ways  and 
Means  had  recommended  an  expenditure 
reduction  of  at  least  $4  billion,  but  the 
conference  committee  and  the  two 
Houses  finally  agreed  upon  a  $6  billion 
cut. 

Including  the  three  bills  just  reported: 
that  is,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Defense, 
and  military  construction  bills,  our  best 
approximation  at  this  time  is  that  the 
House,  in  12  regular  appropriation  bills 
for  1969,  will  have  reduced  expenditures 
from  the  January  budget  estimates  by 
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about  $3.7  billion-plus.  That  is  our  be^t 
estimate  at  this  time,  but  I  should  add. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  have  been  a 
handful  of  legislative  bills  adopted  by  the 
House  that  mandate  some  additional  ex- 
penditures  above  the  January  budget 
figures.  A  good  round  amoimt  to  use  at 
this  point,  taking  everything  into  ac- 
count, is  perhaps  between  $3.6  and  $3  7 
billion. 

Even  assuming  a  very  sharp  cut  in  tlie 
new  appropriations  for  foreign  assiss 
ance,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first-year.  fisc.U 
1969,  expenditure  reduction  effect  will  be 
relatively  low.  Thus,  it  now  seems  clea.i- 
that  the  $6  billion  expenditure  reduction 
will  not  be  achieved  through  the  individ- 
ual House  actions.  Probably  somethiii,' 
like  S4  billion,  or  thereabouts,  would  be 
closer  to  the  mark.  In  that  event,  th.:' 
President  would  be  required  under  tJip 
tax  bill  to  take  the  additional  measure  > 
necessary  to  achieve  the  $6  billion  ex- 
penditure cut. 

I  am  including  two  tabulations  sum- 
marizing the  totals  of  the  appropriation 
bills  of  the  session  in  terms  of  new 
budget — obligational — authority  and  ex- 
penditure reductions: 

First.  Table  No.  1  is  in  the  customary 
form,  showing  the  exact  amounts  fo: 
each  appropriation  bill  at  each  stage: 
that  Is.  as  to  House  action.  Senate  action. 
and  conference  action,  and  as  to  boin 
fiscals  1968  and  1969. 

Second.  Table  No.  2  deals  with  botn 
legislative  as  well  as  appropriation  bills 
where  they  involve  budget  authority  and 
budget  expenditures.  It  is  from  the  pe- 
riodic "scorekeeping"  report  issued  bv 
the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Re- 
duction of  Federal  Expenditures. 


lOGET  ESTIMATES  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  IN  APPROPRIATION  BILLS.  90TH  CONG.,  20  SESS.,  AS  OF  JULY  19.  196S 

lor"  type  budget  authority ;  or  any  permanent  (Federal  or  trust)  authority  under  earlier,  or  "permanent"  law  i  without  further,  or  annual  action  by  the  Congre;5| 


House  actions 


Senate  actions 


Budget  requests 

considered 


Approved 


Budget  requests 

considered 


Approved 


Enacted 


(+)or(-),  latest 

action  compared  ti 

budget  request'] 


Bills  for  fiscal  1969: 

1.  Treasury-Post  Office  (net  of  ejlimated  postal  reve- 

nues appropriated). 
(Memoranda:  Total,  mcludlig  authorizations  out 
ot  postal  funds)'. 

2.  Agriculture 

3.  Independent  offices-HUD  (inclilinj  1970  advance)!!! 

(Fiscal  year  1969  amounts      '' 

4.  Interior 

5.  state.  Justice.  Commerce,  and 

6.  Public  worKs  (and  AEC) 

7.  Labor-HtW  (including  1970  adv  ice). 

(Fiscal  year  1969  amounts    ily). 

8.  Legislative 


nly). 
diciary. 


9.  Transportation  (including  1S70 
(Fiscal  year  1969  amounts 

10.  District  ot  Columbia  (Federal  tuAs') 

(District  ot  Columbia  funds 

11.  Defense  

12.  Military  construction 


Total,  these  bills— 
As  to  fiscal  1969. 
As  to  fiscal  1970. 


Total,  1969  bills. 


Bills  for  fiscal  1968: 

1.  Urgent  supplemental , 

2.  Unemployment  compensation  (H 

3.  Claims  and   ludgments  (H.J    Ref 

carried  $400,000,000  highway  '' 

4.  Secret  Service  (H.J.  Res.  1292).. 

5.  2d  supplemental 

Release  of  reserves  (under 


vances). 
ly) 


$1,959,535,000           $1,777,800,000           $1,959,885,000           $1,781,053,000           $1,780,653,000  -$179,232.00? 

^ll^l-Hi-^^^         (8,337.709,000)         (8,158,877,000)         (8,158,477,000)  (-179.232,000) 

5,523.635.500             6.923.979.800             5.510.550.300           ^-       ■       •       '  -1383  429  5  0 

13.670,636,000            18.353.717,300           15.505.214,000      -2' 848' 503' 3"' ) 

(13,670.636.000)        (16.953,717,300)        (14.255.214.000)  ...        r-2'698'503'3' 

i-^SS'Sf?-?"!?            1.432,342,300            1,284,372,800            l,284,'989.'36o'  -147!  353:0.,  J 

1.794,981.500  _4o8  339  4^, 

4,499,223.000 -409434  000 

17.224,771.000 -980'490'oiC 

(16,267,057.000) ■.:::::::::::::::: c-738'204'oGa) 

,  ltl^!l-^f^               308,897.533                298,151.396                298.i5i.'396'  -lo:746;i-; 

1.353,391,000  _2J7  441  r.;,Q 

(1.353.391,000) (-267  44100,> 

'•■145,672,000  S_?i7m'o(j0 

=  (528.886,000) .".  .V.V.V.V."."  V.".'.'.';.'." 3(-65  776' OOr.) 

:  72, 239.  700, 000 ...:...:: 3_i834  30o'o& 

^  1,765,019.000 ":::":::::::::::::::::::::.  =  -266:4ii;"i>a 

'^"■o^?'???'^^^           ^VVr.Hlh?ll          23.159.341.496            3.363.793.696  < -11,375.252.337 

957,714.000             1,400,000,000             1,250,000,000 -392,286.0C0 

133,342.631.831         121, 523, 206, 649           28. 978. 821,933           24,409,341,496            3.363,793,696  '-11.767.538.337 


(8,337, 

6,923, 

15,570, 

(16,570. 

1.410, 

2, 203, 

4,908, 

18,205, 

(17,005, 

257, 

1,620. 

(1.620, 

176 

(594, 

77, 074, 

2.031, 


359. 000) 
979. 800 
580, 300 
580, 300) 
342, 300 
820, 900 
657, 000 
261.000 
261,000) 
162. 531 
832. 000 
832, 000) 
961,000 
662, 000) 
000.000 
500,000 


132.142.631.831 

1.200.000,000 


Res.  1229) 

,  1268,  which  also 
iquidation  cash")... 


5(1,216,020.863) 
28. 80O.  COO 

50, 980, 863 


Total,  1968  bills. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


ilic  Law  90-218). 


6,716,514,679 
(2,976.051,100) 


i  (1,214,780,863) 
28,  000, 000 

50,980,863 
400,000  . 
6, 346, 283. 924 
(2,674.902,800) 


(1,216.020,863) 
28, 800, 000 

50, 980, 863 

""6,"738."3li,'393" 
(2.976,051,100) 


'  (1.405,445,863) 
28, 000, 000 

50,980.863 

400, 000 

6.373,735,498 

(2.687,902.800) 


(') 

28. 000. 000 

50.980.863  . 
400. 000 
6.295.831,498 
(2,674,902,800) 


0 

-800, 030 


+4'"0,000 

-442.479.895 

(-301,148.300) 


6.796,295,542 


6,425,664,787 


6,818,092.256 


6,453,116,361 


6,375,212,361 


-442,879,895 


Jidu  li),  l'J68 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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TABLE  l.-ACTIONS  ON  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  IN  APPROPRIATION  BILLS,  90TH  CONG..  20  SESS.,  AS  OF  JULY  19.   1968- Continued 
lOoes  not.  of  course,  .odude  any  -back-door"  type  budget  authority :  0,  any  permanent  (Federal  or  trust)  authori.v  under  earlier,  0.  ■  permanenT  law^without  lu'ther.o.  annual  action  by  the  Cong.e^l 

Senate  actions 

Approved 


House  actions 


Bill  and  fiscal  year 


( nacted 


Budget  requests 
considered 


Approved 


Budget  requests 
considered 


(-)or(     ),  latest 

action  coinpaied  to 

budget  ifquests 


Cumulative  totals  for  the  session: 

House. 

Senate 

Enacted 


$140,138,927,373   $127,948,871,436 


■■$"35;  7%;  914;  189'        $30,862,457,857 1^-^!.  „«  „„ 

10,519,217,089 $9,739,006,057 


-$12,190,055,937 

e -4.934,456.  332 

-780,211.032 


■  In  rniinri  amounts    the  January  budget-lor  fiscal  1969-tcntatively  estimated  total  new 
hMrt«t?XatS)  author  ty  "0    1969  at  $214,581,000,000  ($201,723,000,000  net  ol  certain 
oni*fs  maSXbudytummary  purposes  only),  ot  which  $73,085  000,000  vvpuld  become  ava,| 
aKithout  further  action  by  Congress  and  $141,496,000,000  would  require  "current    action  by 

''""fhese  figures  assume  the  January  budget  estimate  ol  1969  postal  revenues  will  hold. 
Committee  bill  as  reported  (sub)ect  to  floor  action). 


'Includes  $2  685  000  000  related  to  participation  sales  authorizatiotis  (Agriculture 
$'25  000  000  VA  and  HUO  $2  110  000,000;  State-Justice  bill,  $150,000,000);  also  includes 
$126  500' 000  (committee  hil!  $256  000,000)  deleted  on  floor  point  ol  Older  on  State-Justice  bill 

■  Not  added  in  totals  because  every  budget  request  and  every  item  otherwise  involved  have 
been  dealt  with  in  Other  supplementals  tor  1968  listed  herein.  ,,-,cnmnnn- 

■  Includes  $2  535  000  000  related  to  participation  sales  authorttations (Agriculture,  $425,000,000, 
VA  and  HUD,  $2,110,000,000). 


TABLE  2      ACTIONS  ON  INDIVIDUAL  BILLS  AFFECTING  BUOGFT  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS  (EXPENDITURES)  (AS  OF  JULY  19.  1968) 

(In  thousands  at  dollars) 


Congressional  actions  on  budget  authority 
(changes  fiom  the  budget) 


Congressional  actions  on  budpet  outlays 
(changes  fiom  the  budget) 


Items  acted  upon 


House 
(1) 


Senate 
(?) 


Enacted 
(3) 


House 
(4) 


Senate 
(5) 


Enacted 
(6) 


Fiscal  year  1969: 

1.  Appropnation  bills.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^__^^,.^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ,„g,j 

Agriculture  and  related  agencies  (H.R    16913) •--     -   -.„.-,■ 

Independent  offices  and  Department  ot  Housing  and  Urdan  Development 

/up   17023)  " 

Interior  and  related  agencies  (HR  17354)....       -;",iV„V„s;;;iM"B'i7Wr 
State  Justice  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agensces(H.R.  1752Z). 

Second  Supplemental  Act,  1968  (H.R.  17734)  

Public  works  and  atomic  energy  (H  R.  17903) -"iu  i'linii;" 

Labor  and  Health  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies(H.R.  18037).. 

Legislative  branch  (HR.  18038)  .     

Transportation  Department  (HR.  18188) 

Department  ol  Defense  (HR.  18707) 

District  ot  Columbia  (H  R  18706) 

Military  construction  (H.R. ) _ 

Subtotal,  appropriation  bills  (including,  as  to  budget  outlays,  the  effects  of 
2d  supplemental  actions) - - 


-181,735 
-1,400,344 

-2.899,944 
-129.462 
-408,839 


-178,832 
-1,383,429 


-2,698 
-147, 


503 
970 


-179,232 


-147,353 


-409.434 

-738,204 

-9,665 

-267,441 

I  _4. 834. 300  . 
1  -31.289  . 
I  -266.481  . 


1-181,195 


-10, 
-113, 


746 
691 


-10,746 


-132,026 
-414,114 

-360,000 
-83, 000 
-136,620  . 
-186,352 
-255.000 
-341,250  . 

-9,833 

-304, 830 

-1,700,000 

•  Nil 

I  -32,000 


-129,230 
-331,114 

-343,245 
-103,000 


-129.430 


-120,601 
1-102.000 


-103,000 
-2i6,'874 


-10,900 
1  -225. 000 


-10,900 


-11,577,138 


-4,714,366 


-337,331  -3,955,205         -1,365,090 


-454.204 


2   Legislative  bills  with  spending  authorizations  (changes  from  the  budget). 

Service-connected  compensation  increase  'or  veterans  (H.R.  16027) 

Education  assistance  to  veterans'  widows  (H.R.  160Zb) 

Nursingcaretorcertain  veterans  (HR.  7481)  .--_--.. 

Care  and  treatment  ol  veterans  in  State  homes  (H.K.  lb»uz) 

Social  security  benefits  (H  R  1 5414) ,  -  ■  - .  -         •  ,-.v,,y 

Railroad  retirement  and  unemployment  insurance  benefits  (H.K.  ii*j>. 
Land  and  water  conservation  lund  (S  J40n         „  ,,,,,, 

F»deral-4id  Hishway  Act  ol  1968  (S  3418  and  HR  17134) 

National  School  Lunch  Act  amendments  (H.R  17872) -- 


-1-117,350 
-1-7,625 
-t-3,551 
-1-4,098 


-16. 125 
-3,551 
-f4,098 

-134,000 


-H98, 000 
-1-7,625 

-f  3, 551 
-r4,000 


30. 000 
-15,000 


-30, 000 
-155,000 


-f  132, 000 
"""'30,066" 


Subtotal,  legislative  bills 
Total,  fiscal  year  1969  . 


147,624 
-11.429.514 


fiscal  year  1968: 


1. 


Appropriation  bills: 

Urgent  supplemental  (H.I.  Res.  1229)        ... 

Protecting  presidential  candidates  (H.J.  Ites.  us/) 

Second  Supplemental  Act  1968  (H.R.  17734) 

Legislative  bills  with  spending  authorizations: 

Social  security  benehts  (H.R.  15414).. -.-.----■- -------- 

Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  ol  1968  (S.  3418  and  H  R.17134) 


-  400 
-370.231 


-85.  000 


^32. 774 
-4.681.592 


-800 

^400 

-364.576 

-15,000 


-1162.000 
-175.331 


-800 

-^400 
-442,480 


+88.000 

-51.000 
-100.000 

-250,176 

-3.705.029 


-t-16,125 

-t-3,551 

-4,000 

-M  34. 000 


-200 
-394.000 


-15,000 


:  157,676 

-1.207.414 


-800 

-200 

-426, 228 

+  15,000 


Total  fiscal  year  1%8. 


-454,  831 


-349,976 


-427.880 


-393.800 


-411.828 


-132.000 
-88, 000 


220.000 
-234.204 


-800 

-200 

-424. 465 

15,000 


-410.06 


1  Committee  action  only. 


ROCKY   IS   DESPERATE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  19.  1968 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
contenders  for  tire  Republican  presiden- 
tial nomination  has  been  quite  active  re- 
cently in  a  rather  intensive  public  rela- 
tions campaign.  His  plan  for  a  policy 
directed  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  received 
a  good  deal  of  editorial  attention  and  in 
that  regard  I  include  an  editorial  from 
the  July  17,  1968,  edition  of  the  Peoria 
Journal  Star  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
CXIV 1413— Part  17 


Rocky   Is   Desperate 

Gov.  Nelson  Rockefellers  "plan  for  Viet- 
nam" reveals  only  a  desperation  so  great  as 
to  lead  him  into  a  degree  of  Irresponsibility 
that  Is  completely  out  of  character. 

His  nomination  as  a  presidential  candidate 
now  would  only  guarantee  that  the  Viet- 
namese would  continue  to  press  the  war.  and 
find  no  reason  whatever  to  negotiate  to  any 
decision. 

For  Rockefeller  has  gone  to  the  almost  un- 
believable move  of  announcing  his  "negotiat- 
ing position"  and  then  announcing  in  ad- 
vance what  he  would  do  If  that  position  Isn't 
accepted  .  .  .  I.e.  withdraw  anyway,  step  by 
step. 

Why  should  the  Vietnamese  even  consider 
his  proposal  If  he  were  President,  In  view  of 
the  advance  notice  that  If  they  tell  us  to 
"Go  to  ,  .  ."  we  will  then  accommodate  them 
by  withdrawing? 


The  only  possible  practical  and  real  effect 
of  this  kind  of  a  proposal  made  by  a  presiden- 
tial candidate  is  to  foreclose  any  chance  of 
peace,  and  guarantee  victory  to  the  enemy 
through  persistence— If  they  should  take  him 
seriously. 

-American  policy  and  Its  efforts  for  peace 
have  been  brutally  sabotaged  by  the  politi- 
cally-eager and  by  folks  more  steamed  up 
in  their  role  as  "critics"  than  practical  in  a 
real  search  for  peace — but  this  is  the  crown- 
ing blow  of  sabotage  against  the  chance  for 
peace  we  should  all  have  been  exploiting. 

Captured  Vietnam  documents,  plus  known 
sessions  of  the  North  Vietnamese  policy- 
makers, have  made  it  very  clear  to  anyone 
really  concerned  with  facts  instead  of  theories 
that  they  will  mak"  peace  only  when  they  can 
see  no  military  advantage  In  war. 

Our  task,  from  the  start,  has  been  to  make 
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It  clear  that  they  can  ^pect  no  such  ad- 
vantage. 

Now,  Rockefeller  has  lolned  the  host  of 
hotheads  and  big  mouths  that  have  been 
eagerly  assuring  the  Retfc  that  there  might 
be  a  great  advantage  to  <jontlnulng  this  war. 

Meanwhile.  American  young  men  are  dy- 
ing, trying  to  prove  what  the  "peaceniks"  and 
over-eager  politicians  age  nullifying  with 
such  statements.  This  Is  tragic.  Horribly 
tragic. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Service  Committee,  I  was  necessarily  ab- 
sent from  the  Capitol  on  Friday,  July  15. 
But  I  did  want  to  express  my  whole- 
hearted support  for  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee To  Investigate  Crime  and  the  penal- 
ties for  the  illegal  possession  of  dan- 
gerous drugs  and  state  that,  had  I  been 
able  to  be  present  last  Friday,  I  would 
have  voted  unreservedly  for  this  historic 
legislation. 


July  19,  19  68 


FRIDAY.  JULY  12,  WAS  A  HISTORIC 
LEGISLATIVE  DAY 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF  CALrFoaiNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  l9,  1968 

Mr.     CHARLES     H.     WILSON.     Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Friday,  J||ly  12.  was  a  very 
Important  legislative  dky  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  this  excellent  body 
passed  significant  leglafation  relating  to 
agriculture  and  trade  jaevelopment,  the 
Public  Health  Service    State  technical 
services,  gas  pipeline  s^  f ety.  and  ground 
transportation.  But  it ;  fvas  in  the  areas 
of  drug  and  crime  cont<i)l  that  the  House 
took  a  trailblazing  lead  by  passing  H.R. 
14096.  amending  the  FeiJeral  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act.  to  Include  penalties 
for  the  possession  of  Ls|)  and  other  dan- 
gerous drugs  by  unaul  horized  persons, 
and  House  Joint  ResoHition  1.  to  create 
a  Joint  Committee  To  I)  ivestigate  Crime. 
Anyone   reading  thei  daily   papers   is 
aware  that  mounting  drime  is  the  most 
serious  problem  facing  <ur  Nation  today. 
The  FBI  data  on  this  subject  is  truly 
staggering;  from  1960  tirough  1967.  se- 
rious crimes  have  increi  sed  over  90  per- 
cent.   Twenty-three    pdrcent    of    these 
crimes  are  committed  »y  persons  under 
18  years  of  ape,  an  ag|  group  which  is 
rapidly  multiplying;  tHIs  is  a  very  un- 
settling trend.  | 

There  is  an  urgent  niied  for  research 
and  study  of  the  psycholbgical  and  moti- 
vational aspects  of  criminal  behavior  so 
that  this  problem  can  ;  be  attacked  at 
Its  roots.  And,  for  Congress  to  be  able 
to  forge  strong  crime  deterrent  legisla- 
tion, it  must  have  the  appropriate  inves- 
tigatory authority.  Also..!  the  new  Joint 
Committee  to  Investigate!  Crime  will  help 
law-enforcement  official*  as  well  as  Con- 
gressmen to  take  more  effective  action 
to  reduce  the  terror  which  has  seized 
this  counti-y.  .j 

H.R.  14096  will  incre^e  the  penalties 
for  peisons  convicted  o(  illegal  posses- 
sion of  stimulant,  depratesant.  and  hal- 
lucinogenic drugs.  It  also  provides  fairly 
for  first  offenders.  We  ire  all  familiar 
with  the  ti-agic  facts  onithe  authorized 
use  of  these  drugs:  di^formed  babies 
born  to  mothers  who  uatd  LSD  during 
pregnancy,  youths  drivegj  to  suicide  on 
a  "bad  trip",  the  physical  abuse  that  is 
done  by  certain  of  the  mcMfe  deadly  drugs, 
such  as  "speed."  In  this  fenportant  mat- 
ter, the  Federal  Govenntient  must  take 
the  lead  in  protecting^  our  Nation's 
youth  and  in  punishing  tfte  underground 
manufacturers  and  "pusliers"  who  mer- 
cilessly feed  off  of  them. 

Because  of  pressing  committee  busi- 
ness involving  my  responsibilities  as 
member   of   the   Post   C^ce   and   Civil 


WIDER  BUSES  WOULD  MEAN 
COMFORT  AND  SAFETY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  19.  1968 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  important  and 
vital  elements  in  our  Nation's  great  pub- 
lic transportation  system.s — the  bus — 
frankly  needs  room  to  expand. 

This  key  industry  is  rightfully  seeking 
to  do  so  through  enactment  of  S.  2658,  a 
most  meritorious  Senate-passed  bill  now 
pending  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Permissive  in  nature,  the  bill  would 
give  each  individual  State  the  authority 
to  enact  companion  legislation  allowing 
bus  operators  using  the  Interstate  High- 
way System  in  that  State  to  widen  their 
buses  up  to  6  inches — or  to  102  inches 
from  the  present  federally  imposed  ceil- 
ing of  96  inches. 

Passenger  comfort,  which  woulc  ob- 
viously be  enhanced,  would  not  be  the 
only  result.  Safety,  already  at  a  lauda- 
tory high  level,  would  be  improved  even 
moi"e. 

Charles  A.  Webb,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Motor  Bus  Owners, 
has  lucidly  spelled  out  the  industry's  po- 
sition in  a  thoughtful  letter  to  me.  Mr. 
Webb's  letter  merits  especial  attention 
because  as  a  member  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  from  1958  to  1967 
and  Its  Chairman  in  1965  he  was  highly 
i-espected  and  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  experts  in  the  vast 
and  complex  field  of  transportation.  He 
is  now  a  member  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  High-Speed  Giound 
Ti-ansportation  Advisory  Committee  and 
in  1967  was  named  "Transportation  Man 
of  the  Year"  by  the  Delta  Nu  Alpha  Na- 
tional Transportation  Fraternity. 

This  transportation  expertise  is  re- 
flected in  his  self-explanatory  letter, 
which  I  commend  to  my  colleagues  and 
include  at  this  point  in  my  remai-ks 
under  unanimous  consent: 

National  Association  of 

Motor  Bus  Owners. 
Washington,  DC.  July  18.  1968. 
Hon.  John  M   Murphy, 
House  of  Repre.ientatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Murphy:  The  intercity 
motor  bus  Industry  .md  Its  passengers — 
387.000,000  in  1967— have  a  vital  Interest  in 
the  p>ending  vehicle  size  and  weight  bill  (S. 
2658).  What  follows  is  an  objective  summary 
of  our  interest  in  the  proposed  legislation 
and  its  purpose  and  effect. 

The  more  than  400  carrier  members  of 
this  Association  provide  90  percent  of  the 
Intercity  bus  transportation  in  the  United 
States.  If  S.  2658  is  approved  and  Is  supple- 
mented by  corresponding  State  legislation, 
bus  operators  will  be  able  to  provide  more 
comfortable  and  safer  transportation  for  pas- 


sengers. This  greater  safety  and  comfort 
would  result  from  an  Increase  in  the  maxi- 
mum  width  of  buses  permitted  to  use  th" 
Interstate  System  from  96  to  102  inches,  as 
provided  in  S.  2658  and  as  already  permlttpri 
In  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and  Hawaii 
Any  economic  benefit  which  bus  operators 
would  derive  from  passage  of  S.  2658  would  be 
directly  attributable  to  their  ability  to  pro- 
vide  more  attractive  service  to   the  public. 

PASSENGER   COMFORT 

Americans  are  growing  taller  ;uid,  conse- 
quently, broader.  The  seat  breadth  of  Hi" 
average  man  is  14  Inches  and  for  the  average 
woman  144  inches.  Thus,  the  present  Iti- 
Inch  width  of  bus  seats  is  not  adequate  fo.'- 
passengers  of  above  average  size.  There  Is  ii'^ 
way  In  which  seats  can  be  widened  wlthoui 
a  corresponding  increase  in  bu.s  width. 

Even  prior  to  the  sharp  decline  in  rail 
passenger  service,  bus  companies  were  pro- 
viding the  only  means  of  public  transporta- 
tion to  thousands  of  small  communities.  In 
the  main,  bus  passengers  are  persons  who 
prefer  not  to  drive  or  to  fly  or  who  cannot 
afford  to  do  so.  They  may  be  unorganized  and 
inarticulate,  but  their  comfort  and  conven- 
ience merit  sympathetic  consideration. 

VEHICLE     safety 

As  explained  In  the  attached  brochurr 
significant  safety  advantages  can  be  achieved 
by  making  buses  Just  six  Inches  wider. 

HIGHWAY     safety 

There  is  universal  agreement  among  safetv 
experts  that  a  six-Inch  Increase  in  vehicle 
width  would  create  no  safety  liazard  on  the 
Interstate  System.  Representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  the 
American  Association  of  State  Highway  Offi- 
cials (AASHO)  have  so  testified.  With  respect 
to  highways  which  cannot  accommodate  102- 
inch-wide  vehicles,  the  States  retain  full 
power  to  establish  or  maintain  lower  width 
limitations. 

Some  concern  has  been  expressed  that  the 
operation  of  wider  buses  cannot  be  restrict- 
ed, as  a  practical  matter,  to  the  Interstate 
System  since  they  must  go  to  and  from  ter- 
minals to  pick  up  or  discharge  passengers 
A  large  majority  of  States  (38  including  the 
District  of  Columbia)  already  permit  the  use 
of  102-lnch-wide  buses  in  local  or  suburban 
service  on  the  non-Interstate  System.  As  to 
highways  which  link  cities  and  towns  with 
the  Interstate  System,  the  Motor  Trans- 
portation Department  of  the  National  Safety 
Council  correctly  obser\-ed  in  its  commentarv 
on  S.  2658: 

"Tlio  legislation,  being  permissive,  enables 
the  state  to  maintain  control  over  vehicles 
coming  on  or  off  the  Interstate  Highway.  It 
remains  the  state's  determination  to  Issue 
special  permits,  grant  exemptions  or  estab- 
lish routing  to  and  from  terminals." 

VEHICLE     WEIGHT 

It  Is  technologically  possible  to  build  wider 
and  safer  buses  without  exceeding  the  18,- 
000-pound  single  axle  welehl  limit  appli- 
cable to  vehicles  using  the  Interstate  System 
in  25  States.  Further  improvements  in  bus 
design  would  be  facilitated,  however,  if  the 
Federal  single-axle  limitation  were  raised  to 
20.000  pounds.  By  virtue  of  the  "grandfather" 
clause  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1956,  16  States  (Alaska.  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, Florida.  Hawaii.  Maine,  Massachusetts. 
Maryland.  New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey,  New 
Mexico,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Is- 
land, South  Carolina  and  Vermont,  plus  the 
Dlstilct  of  Coliunbia)  already  have  single- 
axle  limits  of  20.000  pounds  or  more.  As  re- 
ported on  page  44  of  the  1967  edition  of  i4c- 
cidcnt  Facts  published  by  the  National  Safety 
Council,  10  of  these  16  States,  plus  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  had  mileage  death  rates 
below  the  national  average. 

VEHICLE    LENGTH 

The  maximum  permissible  length  of  In- 
tercity buses  has  been  standardized  by  the 
States  at  40  feet  Production  of  longer  inter- 
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city  buses  is  not  contemplated  at  any  time 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  Our  interest  In 
S.  2658  Is  not  to  transport  more  passengers 
per  vehicle  but  to  provide  more  comfort  and 
convenience  within  the  limits  of  present 
seating  capacity. 

There  have  been  erroneous  statements  in 
the  press  to  the  effect  that  S.  2658  would 
authorize  or  permit  the  operation  of  high- 
way freight  trains.  Tlie  fact  Is  that  regula- 
tion of  maximum  vehicle  length  is  now  and 
nlways  has  been  regarded  aa  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  .several  States.  The  truck  train 
bogy  reflects  either  a  misinterpretation  of 
existing  law  or  a  desire  lor  Federal  regula- 
tion of  vehicle  weights  and  dimensions  on  all 
highways.  We  agree  with  the  House  Ptibllc 
Works  Committee  and  with  AASHO  that 
the  prlmar>'  responsibility  for  determining 
vehicle  sizes  and  weights  should  continue 
to  rest  with  the  States.  If  the  States  prove 
to  be  Incompetent  in  the  discharge  of  this  re- 
.'.ponslbllity,  the  Congress  has  ample  author- 
ity under  the  Commerce  Clause  to  establish 
mandatory  requirements  for  all  vehicle 
v.elghts  and  dimensions. 

HIGHWAY    USER   CHARGES 

The  House  Public  Works  Committee,  the 
Department  of  T1-ansportation,  and  AASHO 
liave  all  concluded  that  the  public's  invest- 
ment in  the  Federal-aid  highway  system 
would  not  be  jeopardized  by  enactment  of 
S.  2658  in  Its  present  form.  Our  members 
recognize,  of  course,  that  the  costs  of  high- 
way construction  are  rising  and  that  huge 
expenditures  will  be  required  to  complete 
I  he  Interstate  System  and  to  upgrade  other 
Federal-aid  highways.  "Hie  intercity  motor 
ijus  Industry  Is  willing  to  pay  its  fair  share  of 
that  cost  as  determined  by  the  Congress  in 
Mie  light  of  all  relevant  cost-benefit  data. 

Knowing  how  busy  you  and  your  staff  are 
in  these  closing  days  of  the  90th  Congress. 
I  hope  you  will  not  deem  It  necessary-  to 
acknowledge  this  letter.  It  is  written  solely 
lor  your  information  and  guidance. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  A.  Webb. 

President. 
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bat  duty.  The  effect  of  this  legislation  on 
those  families  who  have  already  made 
their  contribution  and  sacrifice  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  Vietnam  will  be  im- 
measurable. At  the  same  time  the  num- 
bers involved  would  not  be  detrimental 
to  our  efforts  in  the  combat  area.  I  be' 
lieve  this  bill  should  have  prompt  con- 
sideration. 


SOLE  SURVIVING  SONS  POLICY 


HON,  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 
Friday,  July  19.  1968 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  have  cosponsored  a  bill  to  expand 
on  the  Defense  Department's  current 
Vietnam  assignment  policy  for  certain 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Presently  the  Department  of  Defense 
exempts  from  Vietnam  duty,  except  on 
a  voluntary  basis,  the  only  remaining  son 
in  a  family  in  which  the  father  or  one 
or  more  .sons  or  daughters  have  been 
killed,  captured,  missing  in  action,  or 
died  or  are  permanently  disabled  as  a 
result  of  wounds,  disease,  or  injury  sus- 
tained while  on  militaiy  duty.  This  is 
commonly  knowTi  as  the  'sole  surviving 
.sons"  policy. 

The  bill  I  am  cosponsorlng  would  ex- 
pand the  policy  to  include  all  other  sur- 
viving members  of  the  family  whose  fa- 
ther, brother,  or  sister  has  died  while 
serving  or  as  a  result  of  service  In  the 
Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam. 

The  tragedy  of  the  loss  of  one  member 
of  a  family  in  Vietnam,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
great  enough.  These  American  families 
who  have  already  lost  one  member 
should  not  be  asked  or  required  by  policy 
to  offer  another  son  or  daughter  to  com- 


SLEEPING  BEAR  DUNES 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  19.  1968 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  1957  the  National  Park  Sei-vice  con- 
ducted a  survey  of  the  remaining  oppor- 
tunities for  public  recreation  and  the 
protection  of  outstanding  natural  areas 
along  the  5,480  miles  of  our  Great  Lakes 
shoreline. 

An  outstanding  natural  area  identified 
by  that  sui-vey  was  the  Lakp  Michigan 
shoreline  along  the  northwest  coast  of 
Michigan's  Lower  Peninsula.  Here  a 
great  series  of  dunes,  topped  by  the 
massive,  460-foot  Sleeping  Bear  Dune, 
provide  the  focal  point  for  a  fascinating 
and  diverse  landscape. 

The  geological  forces  which  forged  this 
landscape  are  unusually  well  displayed 
in  this  area  where  their  evidence  is  still 
fresh  on  the  land.  Behind  the  dunes,  a 
remarkable  variety  of  plantlife  is  found, 
with  beautiful  and  intriguing  glens  and 
forested  hills. 

Since  1961,  legislation  has  been  before 
the  Congress  to  designate  a  portion  of 
this  area  as  a  national  lakeshore  for  the 
enduring  protection  of  its  natural  values 
and  the  recreational  enjoyment  of  the 
public.  Tv^lce  this  legislation  has  passed 
the  other  body.  It  was  favorably  reported 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Inteilor  and 
Insular  Affairs  in  1965.  but  failed  to  come 
to  the  floor  for  a  vote.  We  have  come 
close  to  meeting  our  responsibility  toward 
this  heritage  and  to  our  people,  but  we 
have  not  completed  the  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  August  issue  of  Parks 
and  Recreation  magazine  carries  an  ex- 
cellent article  by  Mr.  John  Peterson  con- 
cerning the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  and  the 
national  lakeshore  proposal.  This  maga- 
zine is  the  journal  of  the  National  Rec- 
reation &  Parks  Association,  the  pro- 
fessional society  of  our  park  and  recrea- 
tion planners  and  executives.  Mr.  Peter- 
.son.  who  is  the  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Benzie  Coimty  Patriot,  of  Frankfort, 
Mich.,  describes  mast  effectively  the 
values  of  this  beautiful  aiea  and  the  need 
for  this  lakeshore  designation. 

In  this  editorial  introduction  to  this 
article,  the  Parks  and  Recreation  editors 
note: 

Probably  no  public  park  was  ever  more 
misunderstood  or  more  misinterpreted  by  a 
local  faction  than  -was  this  one. 

Now.  however,  the  concern  of  local 
i-esidents  has  been  taken  into  full  con- 
sideration. As  Mr.  Peterson  points  out: 

During  the  six  years  since  the  original  in- 
troduction of  the  bill  to  make  a  park  of  the 
"Bear."  many  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  proposed  legislation.  Compromises  have 
been  made,  efforts  to  appease  Irate  property 
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owners  have  been  put  forth  and  assurances 
of  property  rights  have  been  given. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  the  author  of  H.R. 
6616,  a  bill  to  create  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  National  Lakeshoie.  A  companion 
measure.  S.  1192,  is  siwn.soied  in  the 
other  body  by  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart 
who  has  long  exerted  his  leadership  for 
this  project. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  one  em- 
phasis of  this  legislation  in  particular — 
that  is  the  careful  regard  it  gives  to  the 
rights  and  interests  of  local  property 
owners.  The  policy  declai-ation  expre.s.^es 
the  intent  not  to  appropriate  the  private 
properties  in  this  area,  but  to  stabilize 
the  shoreline  and  its  piesent  land.scape. 
Specifically  the  language  is: 

In  developing  the  lakeshore  full  recogni- 
tion shall  be  given  to  protecting  the  private 
properties  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  owners. 

Nor  is  this  empty  language.  A  strong 
part  of  the  bill,  section  9.  requires  the 
Secietary  of  the  Interior  to  cooperate 
with  the  local  township  authoilties  in  de- 
veloping acceptable  zoning  ordinances. 
So  long  as  private  properties  are  main- 
tained in  accordance  with  the.se  local 
zoning  regulations,  the  Secretary  is  per- 
manently foibidden  to  use  condemnation 
to  acquire  the  property  involved.  Tlius 
the  iJrivate  owners  are  guaranteed  per- 
manent possession  of  their  pioperty.  with 
no  lequiiement  other  than  their  willing- 
ness to  stabilize  the  land.scape  as  estab- 
lished by  local  zoning  authorities. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Speaker,  provi.sion  is 
made  for  25-year  or  life  tenancy  ar- 
rangements for  any  property  owner  who 
may  wish  to  sell  his  propei-ty  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  this  leg- 
islation, far  from  working  any  kind  of 
hardship  on  the  l(xral  communities  or 
individuals,  is  a  positive  and  protective 
measure  for  their  interests.  At  the  same 
time  it  will  make  a  major  contribution 
to  the  recreational  needs  of  the  20  mil- 
lion people  who  reside  within  convenient 
distance  in  the  Chicago  and  Detroit 
areas.  And  it  will  cany  us  forward  in  our 
national  effort  to  protect  important  sam- 
IJles  of  our  native  landscape  for  the  her- 
itage of  this  and  future  generations. 

This  should  be  considered  priority  leg- 
islation. It  has  been  neglected  too  long. 
Our  responsibility  should  be  met  by 
timely  consideration  of  this  measure  so 
that  we  can  move  ahead  immediately  to 
do  just  what  the  bill  state — "to  stabilize 
and  preserve  for  the  benefit,  inspiration, 
education,  lecreational  use.  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  public  a  significant  portion 
of  the  diminishing  shoreline  of  the 
United  States  and  its  related  geographic 
and  scientific  features.'" 

I  want  to  emphasize  Mr.  Petersons 
warning  that  unless  Sleeping  Bear  "is 
brought  under  Federal  control  in  the 
very  near  future  there  will  be  little  left  of 
the  original  wilderness  character  of  the 
area  to  preserve.  " 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  Mr.  Peterson's 
fine  article  in  the  Record,  and  I  recom- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues: 
Sleeping    Bear    Ddnes — Time    Is    Running 

Out  To  Preservf  This  Fine  Nattiral  Lake- 
shore  AS  A  National  Area 

(By  John  Peterson) 

(EurroR's  Note. — The  proposed  Sleeping 
Bear    Dunes    National    Lakeshore   has    been 
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It  beautiful,  nntii- 
tho  Great  Lakes. 

Ice  with  donated 
at  tdenllfled  the 
tlalltles     of     the 
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Identified  as  one  of  the  m 
ral  areas  on  the  shores 
The    National    Park    Ser 
fundb   made  the  survey 
national     Lakeshore     pwt 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  area 
attention  of  the  people  oflthe  United  States" 
(The    proposal    posed    dp    threats    to    any 
home  owners  In  this  seen  :  area  bec.-juse  the 
proposed  legislation,  first    atroduced  by  Sen- 
ator  Philip   A.   Hart  of  M  chlgan.   contained 
provisions    authorizing    tl  e    government    to 
purchase  home  properties  >nly  if  the  owners 
wished   to  sell.    Enactmen  ,  of   the  proposed 
legislation  would  have  pec  nitted  the  govern- 
ment to  purchase  undevelc  jed  lands  and  pro- 
vide  public   access   and    pi   bile   use   facilities 
so  that  natural  attractloni   of  this  extraordi- 
nary scenic  area  could  hi  re  been  protected 
and  preserved. 

(Probably  no  public  p  rk  bill  was  ever 
more  misunderstood  or  m  re  misinterpreted 
by  a  local  faction  than  ms  this  one.  Six 
years  have  gone  by  since  the  proposal  was 
first  made  and  as  the  ace  mpanylng  article 
written  by  John  Petersor  points  out  the 
superb  qualities  of  the  ni  >a  are  being  Im- 
paired by  exploltaUve  dev  lopmcnt 

(The  opportunity  to  er  ict  legislation  to 
protect  the  Sleeping  Beat  Dunes  area  still 
remains,  although  both  t  le  Ume  and  the 
constructive  opportunities  are  diminishing. 
(Mr  Peterson's  article  la  herewith  printed, 
with  the  hope  that  it  will  serve  to  alert  the 
American  people  to  the  o;  portunlty  to  pro- 
vide an  exceptionally  fine  aatural  lakeshore 
In  a  part  of  our  country  '  here  it  Is  greatly 
needed.) 

The  Chippewa  Indians  f  Michigan  cher- 
ished a  tragic  legend  expla  nlng  the  presence 
of  a  sandy,  wooded  mom  i  nestled  atop  a 
high  bluff  overlooking  Lak  Michigan  in  the 
state's  northwest  lower  pe   insula. 

They  called  it  Sleeping  1  ear.  According  to 
their  tribal  story  tellers,  a  mother  bear  and 
her  two  cube  began  sw  :nming  eastward 
across  me  great  lake  to  eS(  ipe  a  raging  Wls- 
cu.u>in  forest  fire.  As  they  eared  the  Michi- 
gan shore  the  mother  be  r  arrived  safely, 
climbed  the  huge  blulT  s  id  lay  down  to 
watch  and  wait  for  her  ti  o  rubs.  The  o(T- 
sprlng  failed  to  make  the  tiring  swim  and 
became  what  are  now  the  c  'shore  North  and 
South  Manitou  Islands.  bu(  the  mother  bear 
continues  to  watch  and  wa  :. 

This  sad  primitive  legenc  was  intended  to 
exlain  part  of  a  geographlci  I  area  that  pres- 
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land  as  professional  park  and  recreation  plan- 
ners. 


Jnly  19,   IOCS 


ently  ranks  among  the  mo 


the  midwest.  Its  breathtak:  ig  scenery,  con 


Jewel-like  lakes 
fascinating  flora 


sisting  of  bays  and  beaches 

and  heavily  Umbered  hills. ^  „ 

and  fauna  and  endless  dui  bs  of  clean,  sun 
bleached  sand,  is  potentially  sne  of  the  great- 
est recreation  areas  In  the  nation  but  can 
once  more  become  the  scene  Df  tragedy  much 


more  real  and  much  more 

that  of  the  Indians'  mythi         

The  prevailing  winds  of  tl  e  past  centuries 
have  had  an  eroding  effect  u  on  the  bear  and 
the  thousands  of  acres  she  o       '     " 

has  been  nothing  comparec     „   ^.w,^..., 

effects  of   the  so-called   "wl  ids  of  change.' 

HUMAN    EXPLOn-ATION    DESTRt^INC    A    NATURAL 
AREA 

The  natural  erosion,  as  Is  ;  j  often  the  case, 
has  brought  character  and 
land  which   In  turn  is  in 
destroyed  by  the  unnatural 
about  by  human  exploltatior 

Cottages,  carelessly  built  i  )ads.  indiscrlm 
Inate   lumbering   practices,     zater   pollution, 
wasteful  farming  practices  i  id  some  poorly 
maintained  commercial  esta  llshments  have 
taken  their  toll. 

The  region  Is  far  from  siolled.  however, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  th  it  the  property 
owners  in  the  area  have  don  a  much  better 
than  average  Job  of  preserve  Ion.  Most  have 
taken  pride  in  their  propert;  and  a  number 
of  them  have  as  strong  an  Interest  in  the 
conservation  of  the  natura:    charm  of  the 


picturesque  In 


evastatlng  than 
.1  bear. 


beauty  to  this 
anger  of  being 
jro&ion  brought 


PROTECTIVE    LEGISLATION    INTRODUCED 

In  order  to  make  sure  this  area  might  be 
forever  preserved  for  the  use  and  enjoyment 
of  the  many,  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart  (D- 
Michlgan)  six  years  ago  Introduced  a  bill 
which  would  establish  a  NaOonal  Lakeshore 
Recreation  Area,  composed  of  54,000  acres 

Many  hearings,  field  Inspection  trips  and 
subsequent  bills  have  greatly  changed  the 
boundaries  of  the  proposed  park  and  the 
latest  proposal  Includes  the  bear's  two  cubs. 
North  and  South  Manitou  Islands.  The  bill, 
like  the  mythical  mother  bear,  is  still  wait- 
ing. 

Thanks  to  a  woeful  lack  of  preliminary 
education  and  constructive  public  relations, 
the  proposal  was  greeted  with  violent  oposl- 
tlon  from  many  property  owners  who  im- 
mediately organized  to  meet  what  they  con- 
sidered a  distinct  threat  to  their  property 
rights.  f    f      J 

They  formed  what  they  called  "nie  Sleep- 
ing Bear  Dunes  Citizens'  Council,"  retained 
legal  counsel  and  hired  a  professional  press 
agent  to  protect  themselves  against  "federal 
encroachment." 

The  Citizens'  Council  was  composed  of 
local  residents  and  summer  resorters  and  was 
able  to  raise  several  thousand  dollars  for  its 
war  chest. 

Success  of  their  efforts  may  be  accurately 
measured  by  the  fact  that  Sleeping  Bear  is 
still  without  the  protection  that  national 
lakeshore  status  would  provide,  and  still 
being  eroded  by  ever  increasing  private 
development. 

During  the  six  years  since  the  original  In- 
troduction of  the  bill  to  make  a  park  of  the 
"Bear,  '  many  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  proposed  legislation.  Compromises  have 
been  made,  efforts  to  appease  Irate  property 
owners  have  been  put  forth  and  assurances 
of  property  rights  have  been  given. 

B«:aR  STILL  REM.\INS  IN  PRIVATE  HANDS 

All  of  this  has  had  some  effect.  Some  of  the 
originally  strong  opponents  of  the  legislation 
have  modified  their  positions,  others  have 
become  neutralized,  while  a  few  have  com- 
pletely changed  their  minds,  but  opposition 
.still  exists  and  the  Bear  area  remains  in 
private  hands  with  much  of  the  choicest  rec- 
reation areas  closed  completely  to  the  public. 

At  the  present  time  legislation  Is  pending 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  which  would  establish  Sleeping  Bear 
as  part  of  the  public  domain. 

If  it  is  to  be  passed  this  session,  it  will  have 
to  overcome  the  concerted,  dedicated,  well 
financed  and  militant  opposition  of  the 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Citizens'  Council, 
apathy  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  the 
tendency  of  an  economy-minded  Congress 
presently  concerned  with  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, to  curtail  all  conservation  appropria- 
tions. 

If  It  is  not  passed  this  session  there  is  a 
strong  possibility  that  It  will  be  permanently 
dropped  as  a  national  project,  because  unless 
it  Is  brought  under  federal  control  in  the  very 
near  future  there  will  be  little  left  of  the 
original  wilderness  character  of  the  area  to 
preserve. 

Building  is  going  on  at  an  ever  increasing 
pace  within  the  planned  boundaries  and 
Platte  Rl.er,  which  t;nce  offered  a  delightful 
wilderness  canoe  trip  to  Lake  Michigan,  and 
is  now  so  completely  developed  that  it's 
much  like  taking  a  ride  down  a  busy  resi- 
dential street. 

The  bear  still  lies  atop  the  bluff  watching 
and  waiting  but  whether  she  will  be  doomed 
forever  to  view  her  lair  surrounded  by  pri- 
vate development  or  whether  she  will  soon 
see  thousands  of  happy  visitors  enjoying  the 
beauty  she  has  so  long  surveyed  remains 
to  be  decided  In  faraway  Washington  where 
our  lawmakers  have  the  power  to  rewrite  a 
tragic  Indian  legend  giving  It  a  happy  ending. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  OPINION  OP 
THE  GENERAL  COUNSEL  US 
CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION  ON 
THE  LEGALITY  OF  SELECTED 
CONTRACTS  AT  THE  GODDARD 
SPACE  FLIGHT  CENTER 

HON.  PORTER  HARDY,  JR. 

OF     VIRC.INW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  19,  1968 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Special 
Studies  Subcommittee  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  on  which  r 
have  been  serving  as  acting  chairman, 
has  been  surveying  support  service  con- 
tracts during  this  Congress.  We  have 
been  considering  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  such  contracts  as  again.st 
in-house  operations.  This  type  of  con- 
tract constitutes  approximately  $8';j  bil- 
lion of  Federal  expenditures. 

A  question,  not  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  committee,  is  whether  such  con- 
tracts are  contrary  to  the  civil  service 
personnel  laws  In  October  1967,  the  then 
General  Counsel  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  issued  an  opinion  dealin 
specifically  with  two  NASA  contracts, 
holding  them  to  be  contrary  to  the  civii 
service  personnel  laws  because  they  in- 
volved Federal  supervision  of  contract 
employees,  on  the  basis  of  criteria  set 
forth  in  the  opinion. 

On  April  25,  1968,  in  testimony  beforo 
our  subcommittee,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral said  that  the  present  General 
Counsel  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, in  consultation  with  a  small  in- 
teragency group,  was  working  on  a  sup- 
plement to  the  October  1967  opinion.  The 
supplement  was  issued  on  July  8,  1968.  It 
lays  emphasis  on  whether  Federal  super- 
vision of  contractor  employees  exists  in 
fact  as  a  continuing  process  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  contract. 

Because  of  widespread  interest  in 
this  supplement.  I  have  asked  that  it  be 
included  in  the  Record  following  these 
comments: 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  General 
Counsel  Issued  an  opinion  in  October  1967. 
regarding  the  legality  of  selected  contracts  of 
the  NASA  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center.  The 
opinion  held  that  the  contracts  under  review- 
Were  proscribed  by  the  Federal  personnel 
laws.  In  addition,  the  opinion  Identified  si.x 
elements  designed  to  assist  agencies  In  de- 
termining the  legality  of  support  service 
contracts. 

Since  the  opinion  was  issued,  these  ele- 
ments and  the  scope  of  the  opinion  have 
been  subject  to  varying  interpretations.  The 
purpose  of  this  Supplement  is  to  clarify  the 
meaning  of  these  elements  and  the  scope  of 
the  opinion  in  order  to  ensure  that  support 
service  contracts  are  not  drafted  or  per- 
formed in  a  manner  which  will  evade  the 
requirements  of   the   personnel  laws. 

li,  should  be  unUerstJod  that  support  serv- 
ice contracts  are  not  per  se  proscribed  by  the 
Federal  personnel  laws.  I;i  addition,  no  single 
provision  of  a  contract,  such  .as  the  task 
assignment  requirement,  a  technical  direc- 
tion clause,  or  a  'key  personnel "  provision, 
should  be  used  as  the  sole  basis  for  a  de- 
termination that  a  support  service  contract 
Is  or  Is  not  proscribed  by  the  Federal  per- 
sonnel laws.  Evaluation  of  the  legality  of  a 
.support  service  contract  must  be  based  on  a 
realistic  view  of  the  provisions  of  the  entire 
contract,  and  the  manner  In  which  It  Is 
administered  and  performed. 
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Tlie  touchstone  of  legality  under  the  i.ox- 
iounel  laws  is  whether  the  contract  creates 
what  is  tantamount  to  an  employer- 
employee  relationship  betv.'een  the  Govern- 
ment and    the   employee   of   the   contractor. 

The  basic  criteria  by  which  ihl.^  relation- 
ihip  is  judged  arc  those  set  forth  In  5  U.S.C. 
J105(a).  namely  v.hcther  an  employee  Is: 

ill  appointed  in  the  civil  service  by  a 
Federal   officer  or   employee: 

1 2)  engaged  in  the  performance  of  a  Fed- 
tral  function  under  authority  of  law  or  an 
Executive  act;  .;nd 

i3)  subject  to  the  supervision  of  a  Federal 
I'fricer  or  employee  v.-hlle  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance  of    the   duties   of   his   poslth^n 

Tlie  six  elements  recited  at  the  conclusion 
r.f  the  Goddard  opinion  relate  principally  to 
the  third  statutory  criterion  concerning  su- 
pervision of  a  contractor  employee  by  a 
Federal  officer  or  employee.  If  the  contract 
terms  permit  such  supervision,  or  if  in  the 
actual  performance  of  the  contract  such 
euprTvislon  Is  conducted,  the  test  Is  met. 

The  Commission's  experience  reflects  that 
[•roscrlbed  supervision  is  frequently  evi- 
denced by  the  six  elements  stated  in  the 
Cioddard  opinion.  Where  the  work  to  be 
performed  under  contract  Is  to  be  on-site, 
vith  Government-furnished  equipment.  In- 
\  Giving  services  applied  directly  to  an  Inte- 
^'ral  effort  of  the  agency,  of  a  long  duration 
;tnd  where  comparable  services  meeting  com- 
p.irable  needs  are  performed  in  that  or  other 
;  aencies  by  civil  service  personnel:  responsi- 
ble agency  officials  should  recognize  the  ex- 
istence of  a  situation  where  there  Is  poten- 
'  :al  for  the  kind  of  supervision  which  evi- 
dences an  employer-employee  relationship. 

The  absence  of  any  one  or  a  number  of 
Miese  elements  would  not  mean  that  supcr- 

•  ision  does  not  exist  but  only  that  there  Is 
lo.=;s  likelihood  of  Its  existence.  Moreover,  any 
Mngle  element  may  not  be  significant  unless 
i-.s  presence  is  felt  to  a  substantial  degree. 
For  example,  sporadic,  unauthorized  super- 
\islon  over  an  occasional  one  of  a  much 
greater  number  of  contractor  employees 
laight  reasonably  be  ignored;  whereas,  rela- 
luely  continuous  supervision  of  a  substan- 
■i  il  number  of  contractor  employees  by  CSov- 
f-rnment  employees  would  have  to  be  taken 
;.ito  account. 

The  same  reasonable  approach   should  be 

•  iken  with  respect  to  each  element  described 
.:i   the   Goddard   opinion.   The   reasons  sup- 
vjorting   the   first   four   elements   simply   re- 
late   common    experience.    Performance    of 

the  contract  work  by    contractor  employees 
n- Government    premises    ordinarily    faclU- 
i.'.tes  supervision  by  Government  employees. 
The   simple   question    to   be   determined    Is 
whether  the  proscribed  supervision  that  can 
;e    expected    from    this    circumstance    has 
ccurred.    Use     by    contractor    employees    of 
Government-furnished      equipment     creates 
•he  same  facility  for  supervision,  and  war- 
runts   similar   close   inquiry.   Since   Govern- 
ment   ngencies    are    responsible    for    accom- 
plishing their  missions,  application  of  con- 
Tact  services  to   agency   efforts    integral   to 
ccomplishment    of    the    basic    mission    Is 
'ikely   to   be   closely   supervised.    And    where 
that  need  is  felt,  it  can  be  expected  that  most 
igencies   In   comparable   circumstances    will 
be  filling  the  need  with  properly  appointed 
'  ivi!  f  f  rvice  personnel. 

The  criterion  stated  in  the  fifth  element 
'..s  t^e  continuing  character  of  the  Govern- 
nieiit  need  being  met  by  the  contract  serv- 
'.c.  The  suggestion  that  a  need  for  service 
which  lasts  beyond  a  year  must  be  filled  by 
use  of  civil  service  personnel  does  not  mean 
that  contracts  for  briefer  periods  are  invari- 
ably permissible.  A  contract  for  service  to 
fill  a  temporary  need  of  30-60  days  duration, 
but  which  Involves  continuous  supervision 
of  contractor  employees  by  Government  em- 
ployees, would  be  proscribed.  Finally,  the 
sixth  element,  which  Involves  a  requirement 
for  close  supervision  of  contractor  employees 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

by  Go. eminent  employees  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Government  interests  and  functions 
is  a  companion  piece  to  Bureau  -if  the  Budget 
Circular  A-76  which  requires  iigencles  to 
perform  for  themselves  those  basic  functions 
of  management  whlcli  they  must  perform  in 
order  to  retain  essential  control  over  the 
direction  of  their  programs. 

The  agencies  involved  in  contracting  for 
support  services  have  the  initial  and  primary 
responsibility  to  review  and  Identify  those 
contracts  and  contract  operations  which 
create  the  proscribed  employer-employee  re- 
lationship m  violation  of  the  personnel  laws, 
and  to  take  appropriate  action  where  neces- 
sary. The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  the 
continuing  responsibility  to  assure  compli- 
ance with  the  personnel  laws. 
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'The  Bridge  at  Remagen,"  by  our  col- 
league, Representative  Ken  Hechler. 
has  received  national  acclaim  as  the  true 
account  of  the  events  surrounding  March 
7,  1945. 

Bolli  Major  General  Mott  and  General 
Wtstmoreland  were  decorated  lor  their 
Ijarticipation  in  the  capture  of  the 
Ludendorff  Bridge.  General  Westmore- 
land received  the  Brcnr.e  Star.  Major 
General  Mott  was  awarded  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross  for  'bravery  and 
gallantrj'." 

Major  General  Mott  .still  .sei'ves  his 
country,  both  as  a  general  and  as  a  civic 
leader,  and  his  dedication  and  braverj* 
should  be  an  examj^le  tn  all  Americans. 


MAJ.  GEN.  HUGH  B.  MOTT 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

OF    TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  19,  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  Gen.  Hugh  B.  Mott  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  general 
and  given  command  of  the  National 
Guard's  30th  Armored  Division. 

General  Mott,  who  in  civilian  life 
serves  as  treasurer  for  the  metropoli- 
tan government  of  Nashville-Davidson 
County,  Tenn..  has  distinguished  himself 
not  only  as  a  military  leader  but  as  a  pub- 
lic servant  and  civic  leader. 

In  World  War  II,  then  a  lieutenant, 
Hugh  Mott  participated  in  one  of  the 
most  unusual  and  important  operations 
of  the  battle  to  defeat  Nazi  Germany. 

This  summer  a  young  relative  of  Mr. 
Mott,  Michael  Mott,  is  working  in  my 
office  here  in  Washington.  Mike  will  be  a 
sophomore  engineering  student  this  fall 
at  Vanderbilt  University,  and  I  requested 
him  to  write  about  his  "uncle"  Hugh's 
experience  at  the  Ludendorff  Bridge 
crossing  the  Rhine  at  Remagen.  Ger- 
many. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  insert  Mr.  Mike  Mott's  account  of 
the  experience  of  then  Lt.  Hugh  B.  Mott 
on  March  7, 1945: 

Major  General  Hugh  B.  Mott  has  Just  re- 
cently received  Congressional  .ipproviil  of  his 
iiromotion  to  Maior  Gener.i!  in  the  Tennessee 
National  Guard.  He  has  had  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  in  the  service  of  his 
count!-y. 

Both  Major  General  Hugh  B.  Mott  and 
General  William  C.  Westmorel.tnd  partici- 
pated in  the  capturing  of  the  Ludendorff 
Bridge  over  the  Rhine  River  .nt  Remagen  on 
March  7.  1945.  neither  being  aware  of  the 
others  participation.  War  historians  say  that 
probably  no  other  exploit  was  as  import.>nt 
to  the  eventual  defeat  of  Germany  .is  ilie  cap- 
ture of  this  span  across  the  Rhine. 

The  seizure  of  tr^is  bridge  '^y  a  handful  of 
officers  and  men  of  the  Ninth  Armored  Divi- 
sion created  one  of  war's  turning  points. 
Once  the  Rhine  had  been  crossed,  victory  was 
ahead. 

Major  General  Mott.  then  a  Lieutenant,  led 
a  team  of  engineers  on  to  the  bridge  to  cut 
the  demolition  wires  and  to  destroy  the  boxes 
of  T.N.T.  located  on  the  bridge. 

After  the  capture,  tanks  and  infantry  be- 
gan crossing  the  bridse  and  by  the  dawn  of 
March  8th  several  tank  companies  and  two 
infantry  battalions  had  crossed  the  bridge. 


CONGRESSMAN  BATTIN  REPORTS 


HON.  JAMES  F.  BATTIN 

OF    MONTAN.< 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  19.  1968 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  i-emarks  in  the  Rec- 
oun.  I  include  the  following: 

CoNCREb.SMAN      JiM      BaTTIN       REPORTS      FROM 

Washington- 
July   19.  1968. 

Dear  Friends:  Although  it  seemed  on  Mon- 
day as  if  Congress  would  finish  this  year's 
business  in  time  to  adjourn  for  the  national 
political  conventions,  by  the  end  of  the  week 
the  Ho'.ise  and  Senate  were  again  destined 
for  a  long  and  tedious,  unproductive  "rump" 
Ke.>;sicn.  .*.d.iournment  was  in  the  air  before 
Wednesday,  but  then  the  House  and  Senate 
leaders  gave  up  all  hope  of  completing  their 
work  by  the  end  cf  .July.  By  working  12  long 
hours  Monday  the  House  completed  action 
on  25  bills,  many  of  them  dealing  with 
major  i.ssues  that  have  been  pending  for 
ni.onths.  At  that  pace  we  could  have  fin- 
ished all  of  the  essential  v>-ork  by  Aueust  2, 
but  the  brakes  were  applloc!  ;;nd  the  grass- 
roots duties  of  Congress,  a  \^ry  important 
part  ol  our  obligation,  were  sacrified. 

The  schedule  that  was  set  by  the  majority 
leaders  last  week  would  have  assured  final 
action  on  foreign  aid  and  gun  controls,  as 
well  as  seven  other  time-consuming  but  rel- 
atively iincontroversial  items,  by  the  end  of 
the  v>-eek.  But  after  Monday  that  schedule 
was  forgotten.  The  leaders  had  decided  that  a 
post-ionventlon  wrap-up  session  was  Inevit- 
able. Year-round  sessions  have  become  stand- 
ard. The  Congress  operates  first  in  a  lull 
and  then  in  hectic  liaste  to  meet  the  end  of 
the  year  which  is  the  only  deadline  that  is 
now  recognized.  Most  of  the  year  the  House 
goes  into  session  at  12  noon  and  out  in  a 
few  hours  and  at  that  only  on  Tuesdays. 
Wednesdays  and  Thursdays.  I  am  concerned 
that  the  present  composition  of  Congress  has 
been  affected  by  a  centralization  of  power 
that  IS  \isually  attributed  to  the  federal  bu- 
reaucracy. Some  congres.«men  "•ho  live  in 
the  east  within  easy  travel  distance  from 
their  home  district  prefer  the  three-day  week 
because  they  are  able  to  spend  time  in  their 
districts. 

Long  legislative  sessions  are  inherently  bad 
and  ineffective.  Without  adjournment  dead- 
lines, poor  legislation  can  be  maneuvered 
Into  law.  With  deadlines,  many  proposals 
that  are  on  shaky  ground  would  be  voted 
down,  but  with  more  time  legislation  that  Is 
In  trouble  can  be  forced  through  by  delays, 
deals,  detours  and  a  lot  of  arm-twisting.  As 
late  summer  moves  into  fall  and  Congress 
continues  to  meet,  attendance  begins  to  fall. 
The   roll   call  Is  already   at  a  point  where 
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often  aUgbtly  more  than  half  of  the  Congresa 
acts  on  Important  spendiog  bills.  During  the 
last  session  I  remember  niBny  times  the  long 
waits  on  roll  calls  while  tjbe  leaders  beat  the 
bushes  to  get  enough  mapibers  together  for 
a  bare  quorum.  1 

The  grassroots  part  of  the  Congressman's 
Job  Is  one  of  the  saving  p«||nts  of  representa- 
tive government.  In  order' to  Judge  the  posi- 
tion of  his  voters  a  congressman  must  go 
home  each  year  for  exteQlded  stays  during 
which  a  dialogue  with  tha  people  should  be 
his  main  activity.  For  Instance,  after  I  have 
had  a  chance  to  spend  a  month  or  two  at 
home,  I  have  more  confidence  that  my  votes 
and  stands  are  consistent  with  your  posi- 
tions. The  mall  from  Montana,  of  course,  is 
a  good  criterion  to  decide  what  problems  or 
Issues  are  concerning  the  voters,  but  noth- 
ing gives  a  broader  view  ^f  the  Issues  than 
a  tour  of  county  fairs  or  ft  walk  down  a  few 
main  streets  during  a  busjffmornlng.  America 
is  one  of  the  few  counties  where  a  voter 
can  tell  his  representatlvei  face-to-face  that 
he  agrees  with  him  wholeheartedly  or  haa  dis- 
agreed with  his  very  votej.  It's  the  duty  of 
every  congressman  to  profSde  that  forum. 

The  only  bills  that  haW  to  be  acted  on 
bafore  Congress  adjourns  are  those  dealing 
with  appropriations  for  federal  agencies. 
Without  passage  of  this  Ktelslation,  govern- 
ment employees  would  so<jia  find  themselves 
without  paychecks  and  Hrttis  that  sell  goods 
to  the  government  would  be  left  holding  the 
bag  until  Congress  moveA  Even  these  im- 
portant Items  could  be  cj  ispensed  with  by 
one  action  and  that  woul^  continue  all  ap- 
propriations at  the  level  of  j  last  year's  budget. 
This  proposal  strikes  feati  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Administration  and  { enerates  extreme 
pressure  from  the  White  H  puse,  because  the 
federal  government  has  (JBme  to  expect  a 
certain  Increase  In  money  i  .-ery  year  as  regu- 
lar as  clockwork.  But  I  tl  Ink  a  continuing 
resolution  on  spending  wo  ild  do  a  world  of 
good.  If  they  didn't  have  pi  ictlcally  an  open- 
end  account  for  their  proi  rams  the  depart- 
ments would  be  forced  to  U  sk  at  their  activi- 
ties and  de<;lde  what  Is  epentlal  and  what 
could  be  put  off  for  anothi 
government  hivsn't  had 
action  for  several  years  am 
Istration  wo>jld  be  surprli 
they   could   discover   undi 
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Jim  Battin. 
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HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 


OF    WASHING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP! 

Wednesday,  July 


Spea  :e 
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are  living  under  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic oppression  of  communism. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  late  of  the  cap- 
tive nations.  The  history  of  the  nations 
behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains  Is 
marked  by  a  long,  brave,  and  bloody 
struggle  for  their  independence.  Yet, 
even  though  they  have  been  thus  far 
unsuccessful,  we  know  that  they  will 
eventually  be  victorious,  for  man  has  an 
Inborn  desire  to  be  free.  His  freedom  can 
be  suppressed,  but  his  desire  to  achieve 
that  end  cannot  be. 

During  this  week's  observance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  I  wish  to  salute  these 
brave  nations  who  have  been  struggling 
for  so  long  for  the  right  to  determine 
their  own  destiny:  Albania,  Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia.  Estonia.  Hungary,  Lat- 
via, Lithuania,  Poland,  and  Rumania. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  furthermore,  I  wish 
to  assure  those  former  nationalists  of 
these  countries  who  now  are  fortunate 
enough  to  live  in  the  United  States,  that 
I  don't  intend  to  forget  their  friends  and 
relatives  in  these  countries,  nor  do  I 
intend  to  lessen  my  fight  for  their 
freedom. 
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RESOLUTION  ENDORSING  RECOGNI- 
TION OF  FEDERAL  UNIONS 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  19.  1968 

Mr,  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
Jersey  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks  at 
their  44th  annual  convention  held  at  As- 
bury  Pai-k.  N.J.,  en  June  28  to  30,  1968, 
passed  a  resolution  endorsing  recogni- 
tion by  law  of  Federal  unions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  a  strong  sup- 
porters of  this  principle  and  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  in  the  other  body  similar  sup- 
port has  been  voiced  by  one  of  the  Fed- 
eral employees'  best  friends,  the  able  and 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, Daniel  B.  Brewster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  insert  this  resolution  at  this  point 
in  tlie  Record: 

Union  Recog.nition  by  Law  por  Federal 
Employees 

Whereas:  The  late  President  John  F  Ken- 
nedy, a  great  friend  ol  labor  realizing  the 
urgent  need  of  union  recognition  for  Federal 
employees,  l.ssued  Executive  Order  No.  10988. 
granting  such   recognition:   and 

Whereas:  The  implementation  of  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  10988.  lias  never  reached  the 
expectations  hoped  for  by  postal  employees; 
and 

Whereas:  E.xecutlve  Order  No.  10988,  has 
been  consistently  flagrantly  and  arbitrarily 
Ignored  by  the  Post  Office  Department  defy- 
ing the  Intent  and  purpose  of  such,  there- 
fore be  It 

Resolved:  That  the  New  Jersey  Federation 
of  Postal  Clerks,  .assembled  In  convention  at 
Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey,  June  28-30,  1968, 
urge  the  enactment  of  true  union  recogni- 
tion by  law  for  Federal  employees,  "Federal 
Employe  Labor-Management  Relations".  H.R. 
460.  Introduced  by  Representative  Domlnlck 
V.  Daniels  (D-NJ).  and  S.  341.  Introduced 
by  Senator  Daniel  B.  Brewster  (D-Md).  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved:  That  the  national  convention,  to 
be  held   at  Minneapolis,   Minnesota.   August 


12-17,  1968,  continue  the  goal  of  union  rec- 
ognition by  law,  as  the  paramount  Issue 
until  enacted  Into  law. 


TITLE  I  EDUCATION  AID  BOOSTS 
READING  LEVELS  IN  INNER-CITY 
SCHOOLS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

wF    I'ENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18,  1968 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Office  of  Education  of  the  Department  (if 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  reported 
yesterday  that  reading  levels  in  slum 
schools  assisted  under  title  I  of  the  Elc- 
mentai-y  and  Secondary  Education  Act  ot 
1965  have  improved  markedly. 

The  report  notes  that  these  improve- 
ments took  place  while  reading  levels  in 
most  urban  .schools  were  declining. 

In  view  of  these  encouraging  results  <'t 
Federal  aid  under  title  I,  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  this  body  voted  last  month  lo 
slash  appropriations  for  this  title  11  per- 
cent below  last  year's  Inadequate  $1  J 
bUllon. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
good  news  in  the  OfHce  of  Education  re- 
port, entitled  "Title  I.  Year  Two,"  wil! 
encourage  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee in  the  other  twdy  and  the  other  bod.v 
as  a  whole  to  approve  title  I  funding  at 
least  at  last  year's  levels,  so  that  the 
progress  made  so  far  can  be  sustainea 
It  is  also  my  hope  that  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  members  will 
soften  the  blow  this  body  gave  to  educa- 
tion for  the  disadvantaged  by  accepting 
higher  funding  when  the  conference  on 
the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill 
convenes. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  ar. 
account  of  the  OfBce  of  Education's  find- 
ings from  today's  Washington  Post.  Tht. 
article  follows : 

An>  TO  Slums  Improved  PrpiLs.  U.S.  Repori 
Says 

(By  J.  W.  Anderron) 

Federal  aid  to  slum  schools  Is  beginning; 
to  produce  visible  Improvements  in  readlnq 
test  scores,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  re- 
ported yesterday. 

The  report  appeared  at  the  midpoint  oi 
the  annvial  Congressional  struggle  over  school 
appropriations.  The  House  voted  last  month 
to  cut  school  aid  for  poor  children  1 1  per 
cent  below  last  year's  Si. 2  billion,  and  the 
bin  is  now  before  the  Senate  Approprlatlon.s 
Committee. 

Test  scores  from  39  cities  showed  that 
children  In  Federally  aided  slum  education 
projects   were   making   "normal"   progress. 

"The  gain  for  low-income  area  schools  .  . 
Is  tynlcally  much  less  than  that."  the  report 
added. 

But  even  "normal"  progress  Is  not  enough 
to  bring  these  children  up  to  the  national 
average  since  they  start  far  behind  average 
leveu-.  the  Office  of  Education  warned. 

The  Improvement  in  the  Federally  aided 
schools  took  place  in  the  midst  of  a  decline 
In  reading  scores  In  big  city  schools  gen- 
erally, the  report  said. 

A  study  of  reading  In  nine  cities.  Including 
Washington,  showed  that  achievement  In  all 
grades  was  sinking,  regardless  of  neighbor- 
hood Income  level. 

"Inadequate  funding  of  big  city  educa- 
tion has  contributed  to  this  decline  In  the 
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effectiveness  of  city  schools,"  the  report 
declared. 

The  report,  demanded  by  Congress  last 
December  and  some  months  overdue.  Is  based 
on  before-and-after  tests  given  by  local 
school  systems  during  the   1966-67  year. 

In  that  year  the  Office  of  Education  spent 
$1  blUlon  on  special  aid  for  9.2  million  "ed- 
ucationally deprived"  children  In  public  and 
private  schools  (total  enrollment:  49.8  mil- 
lion). The  program  Is  Title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of   1965. 

On  reading  In  big  cities,  the  report  said: 

"The  New  York  City  superintendent  of 
schools  described  the  1967  achievement  test 
reports  as  'the  worst  ever'  In  the  schools' 
history.  In  Chicago  it  was  reported  that  only 
32  percent  of  the  sixth  graders  could  read 
a  fourth  grade  book." 

In  Washington,  according  to  figures  pub- 
lished Tuesday  by  the  school  board  three- 
quarters  of  the  children  now  score  below 
the  national  average  for  their  grades  In 
reading. 

SUPPORT  OF  H.R.  18663 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  19.  1968 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  hail  the  action  taken 
by  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee yesterday  in  ordering  reported 
H.R.  18663,  a  bill  designed  to  achieve  cer- 
tain improvements  in  the  postal  service, 
and  also  to  insure  employment  of  ade- 
quate personnel  to  provide  the  type  of 
.service  which  the  people  of  this  Nation 
have  come  to  expect  and  most  certainly 
deserve. 

The  Post  OfRce  Department  faces  a 
major  crisis  at  the  present  time,  a  crisis 
which  is  the  result,  not  of  a  dollar  short- 
age, but  of  the  artificial  manpower  ceil- 
ings which  liave  been  imposed.  These 
would  force  a  cutback  in  employment  to 
the  levels  of  June  1966,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  volume  of  mail  carried  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  has  increased 
by  11  percent  during  these  2  years. 

It  is  estimated  by  this  Congress  that 
the.  Post  OfRce  Department  will  be  re- 
quired to  receive,  sort,  transport,  and  de- 
liver 84  billion  pieces  of  mail  this  year. 

The  postal  service  does  not  have  any 
control  over  its  workload.  It  does  not  .set 
the  policies  that  generate  its  work.  It 
does  not  have  programs  that  can  be  ex- 
panded or  contracted  to  meet  existing 
conditions. 

The  postal  service's  workload  is  deter- 
mined largely  by  the  health  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy.  The  economy  is  healthy — 
and  that  means  there  will  be  a  lot  of 
mail  to  deliver.  The  postal  service  has  to 
deliver  all  that  mail.  The  only  thing  it 
can  do  to  cut  its  work  force  is  deliver 
the  mail  less  often,  take  longer  lo  deliver 
it,  require  its  customers  to  come  to  the 
Post  Office  to  pick  up  their  mail,  or  oth- 
erwise give  less  service  to  its  customers. 

A  cutback  in  the  level  of  postal  serv- 
ice— in  other  words,  poorer  postal  serv- 
ice— could  very  easily  damage  the  Na- 
tion's economy.  The  postal  service  is  our 
prime  artery  of  commerce.  The  kind  of 
curtailment  in  mail  delivei-y  service  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  must  make  to 
meet  the  manpower  limitations  imposed 
by  the  tax  bill  is  the  wrong  medicine  for 
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the  Government's  budget  problems.  The 
postal  service  should  be  exempted  from 
the  manpower  restrictions  recently  ira- 
ix)sed  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  let  me  emphasize 
that  this  is  not  a  iiroblem  involving  dol- 
lars. The  Post  Office  Department  has 
agreed  completely  with  the  dollar  limi- 
tations which  have  been  imixtsed  by  the 
Congress.  No  clearer  statement  on  this 
could  be  made  than  that  made  by  Post- 
master General  Marvin  Watson,  in  my 
own  home  State  last  Friday  when,  in  Los 
Angeles,  he  declared: 

We  did  not  dispute  the  loss  of  $169  million 
dollars  in  funds,  willingly  surrendering  these 
for  the  good  of  the  economy  of  the  Nation. 
Indeed,  we  ran  our  financial  affairs  so  well 
that  we  were  able  to  return  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  end  of  Fiscal  1968,  $98  million 
dollars  which  we  saved. 

But  Postmaster  General  Watson  has 
assured  me — and  I  am  sure  members  of 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee— that  living  within  the  dollar  re- 
strictions imposed  upon  him.  he  can 
deliver  the  mail  in  a  proper  manner  if 
the  manpower  limitations  are  removed. 

In  the  absence  of  the  exemption  which 
now  has  been  recommended  by  this 
distinguished  committee,  we  will  see  the 
tlimination  of  all  fourth-class  offices  and 
the  demise  of  .some  4.800  third-class  of- 
fices, in  addition  to  other  reductions  in 
service. 

The  Second  Congressional  District  of 
California,  which  I  represent,  is  com- 
posed of  20  mountain-valley  counties, 
covering  a  geographic  area  of  .some  55.000 
square  miles  and,  therefore,  considerably 
larger  than  the  State  of  New  York  and 
many  other  States  of  this  Nation. 

With  more  than  300  post  offices  operat- 
ing in  this  area,  you  can  see  that  on  the 
average,  a  post  office  sei-ves  something  in 
the  neighborhood  of  180  square  miles. 
Tlie  truth  is,  however,  that  fourth-class 
offices  located  in  the  more  rural  portions 
of  the  district,  draw  their  patrons  from 
even  greater  areas.  If  the  fourth-class 
offices  and  the  .smaller  third-class  offices 
are  discontinued,  a  great  i^ercentage  of 
the  more  than  500,000  people  living  in  the 
Second  Congressional  District  will  be  de- 
prived of  adequate,  prompt,  and  efficient 
postal  service.  They  will  be  continuinc  to 
pay  for  this  service  but  they  will  not  be 
getting  anything  in  return. 

Mr.  Speaker,  accordingly,  I  support 
wholeheartedly  H.R.  18663  and  esi>ecial- 
ly  those  provisions  which  would  provide 
for  exemption  for  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment of  the  manpower  limitations  im- 
posed by  Congress. 

Again,  let  me  emphasize  that  this  is 
not  a  matter  of  dollars.  The  Post  Office 
Department  will  adhere  to  the  dollar 
limitations  imposed  by  Congress  and, 
therefore,  the  elimination  of  this  service 
upon  which  so  many  people  of  the  Na- 
tion are  dependent,  would  in  truth  riot 
save  one  single  5-cent  piece.  So  let  us  be 
realistic  about  this  and  let  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  operate  within  its  dollar 
limitations  in  a  manner  which  we  expect 
the  Department  to  operate  and  to  con- 
tinue the  efficient  and  outstanding  serv- 
ice which  the  people  of  this  great  coun- 
try of  ours  deserve. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  commend 
my    distinguished   colleague   from   New 
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York,  Congressman  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski, 
chairman  of  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this  matter  and  also  the  fine 
members  of  his  committee.  Tliis  commit- 
tee has  worked  very  closely  with  the  Post 
Office  Department  over  the  years  and 
credit  can  be  given  to  these  outstanding 
Representatives  in  Congress  for  the  high 
quality  of  service  which  we  now  have  in 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

And  let  us  concur  in  the  recommenda- 
tions of  this  extremely  knowledgeable 
and  farsighted  committee. 


DETROIT'S  WELFARE 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

.,F    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  19.  1968 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time,  I  insert  in  the  Record  an  in- 
teresting article  on  Detroit's  welfare, 
which  appeared  In  the  July  13  Issue  of 
Scope  magazine: 

The  Facts  About  Welfare  in  Detroit;  Who 
Gets  It,  What  They  Get  It  por.  How 
MccH  It  Costs,  Why  No  One  Likes  It 

(By  Wayne  King) 

Mrs.  Clay  is  in  her  late  30s,  dumpy  and 
graceless.  'The  other  day  when  Delia  Tesnow 
called  on  her.  she  was  wearing  an  Ill-fitting 
black  shell,  faded  Jeans  and  gold  lame  san- 
dals with  plastic  rosebuds  on  her  toes.  The 
walls  of  the  Temptations  filtered  up  the 
narrow  staircase  from  a  phonc^raph  some- 
where below,  clashing  with  the  organ  music 
of  a  television  soap  opera. 

The  scene  was  something  of  a  soap  opera 
itself  Mrs.  Clay  is  one  of  the  22.000  Wayne 
County  mothers  receiving  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children  (ADC).  Mrs.  Tesnow  is  the  .'VDC 
caseworker  who  "visits"  Mrs.  Clay's  home 
periodically 

■Have  you  seen  your  husband  recently," 
Mrs.  Tesnow  asked  Mrs.  Clay. 

Mrs.  Clay  shook  her  head.  "No."  she  said, 
■he  donl  come  by  like  he  did.  I  did  see  him 
once  and  he  was  nice.  It's  Just  when  he's 
drinking  .  .   ." 

Mrs,  Clay  has  been  married  twice  and  has 
five  children,  ages  4  to  17.  Her  .-iecond  hus- 
band is  a  wino,  the  worst  kind  of  drunk, 
mean  and  unpredictable.  F>rohlblted  by  the 
court  from  entering  Mrs.  Clay's  home,  he  re- 
cently shlnnled  tip  a  utility  pole  to  the  fiat 
and  beat  his  wife  senseless. 

Mrs.  Clay  and  her  five  children  are  sup- 
oorted  entirely  by  the  Wayne  County  De- 
partment of  Social  Services.  Mrs.  Clay 
worked  once  as  a  nurse's  aide,  but  for  the 
p.ast  few  years  has  done  nothing  but  t«nd 
her  children.  She  has  had  surgery  recently 
and  the  medical  bill  of  $1,305  is  to  be  paid  by 
the  state  under  a  medical  assistance  pro- 
gram set  up  last  year. 

"How  about  the  children,  Mrs.  Clay."  Mrs. 
Tesnow  asked.  "Are  they  doing  all  right  In 
school?" 

The  15-year-old  has  been  skipping  classes: 
nine-year-old  Lana  won  a  merit  award:  two 
others  are  passinp;.  The  four-year-old  is  a 
moody  boy  who's  not  old  enough  for  school. 
There  will  be  trouble  when  he  is.  "He's  a 
tempery  one."  sighed  Mrs.  Clay.  "He  didn't 
like  the  woman  at  the  doctor'.s  office  the  other 
day.  He  stuck  his  fist  through  the  window 
of  the  door.  It  took  four  stitches." 

Another  one  of  Mrs.  Tesnow's  "clients," 
Helen  Jackson,  has  a  knotted  scar  across  her 
right  arm.  She  fell  through  a  window  she 
said,  and  severed  a  tendon.  Mrs.  Tesnow.  who 
has  to  fill  out  the  form  for  her,  says:  "I  think 
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she  may  have  done  It 
husband." 

Like  the  Clay  apartm(  it.  Mrs.  Jackson's  Is 
starkly  furnished  Then  are  no  pictures  on 
the  walls,  none  of  the  rlnkets  that  clutter 
most  living  rooms,  no  ta  les.  no  lamps  There 
are  two  TV  sets,  one  ol  ilously  broken.  The 
other  day  when  Mrs.  1  ;snow  arrived,  Mrs 
Jackson  was  watching  "  .s  the  World  Turns' 
on  the  other  TV  set. 

Mrs.  Jackson  Is  26.  nd  at  first  glance, 
rather  pretty.  But  when  she  smiles,  you  can 
see  two  gaping  holes  wl  ere  two  front  teeth 
should  be.  She  has  Ave  :hlldren.  3  through 
8  years  old.  Two  of  the  n  have  her  maiden 
name  as  their  la.st  names 

Mrs.  Tesnow  naked  the  list  of  questions  on 
a  form  called  "Cllenfj  Statement  of  Re- 
sources—ADC." There  ar  40  questions  cover- 
ing everything  from  alli  lony  to  estates  and 
trust  funds  Mrs.  Tesnow  explained  the  ques- 
tions: "Does  your  husl  and  give  you  any 
money?  Do  you  have  any  nerchandlse.  things 


n  a  fight  with  her 


vou  sell?" 


like  Avon  products  that 

The  answers  are  taken  at  face  value.  "The 
clients  never  He."  Mrs  Tesnow  says  wryly 
But  when  there  Is  reaso  i  to  suspect  Income 
that's  not  reported — like  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  A' new  car — the  st  itements  are  double 
cnecked'But  Mrs  Tesni  cv  found  no  reason 
to  doubt  Mrs.  Jackson's  ;  nswers.  Mrs.  Tesnow 
departed  after  advising  Irs.  Jackson  how  to 
get  a  rep.ilrman  to  put  a  new  catch  on  the 
refrigerator  door  which  »ad  not  been  closed 
for  week.s. 

On  another  call  that  day.  a  greying  lady 
spoke  to  Mrs  Tesnow  as  he  drove  up  "I  sure 
do  wish  you  could  help  t  i  get  this  gate  fixed," 
she  said.  She  was  not  a  \  elfare  client  for  Mrs. 
Tesnow's  destination  wai  the  house  next  door, 
but  she  was  an  ex-cUe  t  and  still  asks  for 
advice  She  received  asi  stance  through  the 
department's  program  f<  r  the  aged,  but  rela- 
tives were  located  who  finally  took  her  In. 
State  law  says  the  hii  iband.  wife,  f.ither. 
mother  and  children  ol  any  poor  person  Is 
legally  responsible  for  t  at  person's  support. 
This  Is  enforceable  tl  -ough  the  probate 
court 

As  Mrs.  Tesnow  approi  ;hed  the  house  next 
door,  two  little  girls  Jol  ed  her.  Three  other 
youngsters  were  Inside.  Hils  Is  one  of  Mrs 
Tesnow's  mare  pleasant  calls  The  home  Is 
different  from  the  othe  s.  There  Is  a  shelf 
of  books  and  no  TV  s<  ,.  The  furniture  l.s 
old — at  leiist  twice  as  olc  as  the  eldest  child. 
12-year-old  Ilsa — but  It'    tasteful. 

Mrs.  Tesnow  asked  th  routine  questions 
and  found  that  things  »rere  going  as  well 
as  could  be  expected.  Th  mother  is  drawing 
Social  Security  benefits  t  i  a  widow  but  can't 
make  ends  meet  on  thei  .  The  welfare  office 
pays  the  rent  and  medic  1  bills.  The  mother 
and  five  children  each  hj  :e  a  medical  assist- 
ance card.  Two  of  the  grli  s  had  glasses  fitted 
recently  and  Wayne  Coi  bty  picked  up  the 
tab.  Glasses  are  not  co  ered  by  the  state 
medical  program. 

With  a  few  exceptionsithere  is  a  depress- 
ing sameness  about  hom4vlslts  by  casework- 
ers. The  mothers  are  llstlfcs  and  most  of  the 
children  are  shy.  especlallf 
there's  a  man  around,  tt" 
ble."  said  Mrs.  Tesnow. 
that.  It's  one  of  the  real 
homes  " 

"Many  of  the  people 
Margaret   Sattler.   dlrectoi 
Detroit  office,   "are  dlsturl 
they're   lunatics    But   'sc 
Is  the  term  some  people 

Miss  Sattler  has  been  a 

years.  She  Is  frank,  tcfcgh-mlnded  and 
vaguely  scholarly,  like  a  ^brarian  In  a  re- 
form school.  She  Is  not  ap.tlsfled  with  the 
welfare  system,  but  like  i-ltlcs  outside  It. 
fthe  doesn't  know  the  solution.  "There  are 
things  we  oan  do  to  lrap|-ove  the  present 
methods.  We  csin  make  the  isystem  work  bet- 
ter. 1  agree  that  we  don't  *lo  enough  reha- 
bilitation— that  sometimes  we're  doing  noth- 
ing more  than  feeding  hungp-y  children — but 


I  with  men.  "When 

fre's  lusually  trou- 

le  children  sense 

problems  in  these 

deal  with."  said 
^of   the   west   side 
I   don't  mean 
piUy  maladjusted' 

clal  worker  for  30 
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If  you  don't  want  this  system,  how  do  you 
replace  It?" 

One  answer,  formulated  In  1964  by  Gold- 
water  economic  adviser  Milton  Friedman 
and  later  adopted  by  noted  liberals  like  Rob- 
ert P.  Kennedy  and  Eugene  McCarthy.  Is  di- 
rect subsidy  or  "negative  Income  tax" — gov- 
ernment payments  to  persons  whose  Incomes 
are  below  the  "poverty  level  "  Many  con- 
servatives like  the  idea  because  payments 
would  amount  to  only  a  percentage  of  what 
recipients  actually  need  (suggestions  nor- 
mally are  In  the  range  of  50  to  75%).  The 
Incentive  to  work  would  not  be  destroyed, 
they  figure.  Liberals,  on  the  other  hand,  "can 
see  It  as  a  logical  extension  of  the  progres- 
sive Income  tax.  As  a  result,  both  ideological 
positions  can  endorse  the  direct-payment 
Idea:  Liberals  because  it  would  eliminate 
"welfare  prying."  conservatives  because  it 
would  supposedly  get  rid  of  the  welfare 
bureaucracy. 

"I  can  see  some  advantages."  snJd  Miss 
Sattler.  "but  there  is  really  nothing  in  the 
program  that  can  help  the  poor  solve  their 
problems— one  of  which  Is  how  to  spend  the 
money  they  do  have  wisely.  And  I  don't  think 
such  programs  as  negative  tax  would  actually 
do  any  more  to  encour.age  initiative  than 
what  we  have  now." 

The  negative  tax  proposals  vary.  Fried- 
man's works  this  way:  A  family  reporting 
no  Income  on  Its  tax  return  would  be  paid 
an  allowance  equal  to  half  the  total  of  the 
standard  tax  exemptions  and  deductions. 
This  would  amount  to  $1,500  for  a  family  of 
four.  If  any  Income  was  reported — $1,000  in 
the  family  of  four,  for  Instance— the  allow- 
ance would  be  cut  by  half,  or  $500  In  the 
example.  This  means  the  family  could  get 
$1,000  in  "negative  tax.  "  in  addition  to  the 
$1,000  earned.  Total:  $2,000  There  would 
still  be  some  advantage  In  working. 

Under  guaranteed  Income,  a  proposal  of- 
fered by  James  Tohln  of  Yale  University, 
families  falling  under  "poverty  Income 
levels"— Tobln  sets  the  figure  at  $3.130 — 
would  get  a  direct  payment  of  $400  for  each 
parent,  plus  $400  for  each  child  up  to  four, 
and  $150  each  for  the  fifth  and  .sixth.  Tobln 
suggests  lopping  off  40'^",  of  any  earned 
money.  Thus  a  family  of  six  with  no  Income 
would  be  eligible  for  $2,400.  If  the  family 
earned  $2,000.  $800  would  be  deducted,  leav- 
ing the  family  eligible  for  $1,600  Total' earn- 
ings and  subsidy:  $3,600.  Under  this  plan, 
an  Income  of  about  $5,000  would  be  the 
cutoff  point. 

"Initiative"  Is  a  key  word  In  most  discus- 
sions about  welfare.  For  many  people  the 
word,  "welfare."  conjures  up  an  Image  of  a 
lazy  Negro  woman  with  several  illegitimate 
children  and  at  least  one  lover  by  whom  she 
hopes  to  have  several  more  children  so  she 
can  get  a  bigger  welfare  check.  The  image 
usually  Includes  the  notion  that  the  assist- 
ance checks  are  used  to  buy  booze,  television 
sets  and  fiashy  cars. 

There  are  Indeed  some  cases  of  outright 
fraud;  some  of  the  welfare  recipients  are 
lazy;  some  have  bastard  children;  there  Is  a 
high  percentage  of  Negroes;  and  occasionally 
someone  will  attempt  to  get  legal  custody  of 
tlielr  children  simply  to  get  support  pay- 
ments. The  question  is:  How  many  fall  into 
these  categories? 

The  answer  is:  Not  very  many.  Right  now 
in  Wayne  County,  there  are  63.700  persons 
receiving  welfare  payments,  plus  a  few  thou- 
sand neglected,  abused  or  delinquent  chil- 
dren In  the  county's  care.  12.500  of  these  are 
old  age  assistance  cases;  8.825  are  disabled; 
13.400  receive  medical  assistance:  6.400  are 
on  direct  relief  (general  assistance);  638  are 
blind.  The  rest— 22.000 — are  ADC  cases 
(about  one-third  of  the  total) .  Most  of  these 
seem  frightened,  tired  and  resigned  to  a 
hopeless  future.  About  10%  are  Just  down 
on  their  luck  and  can  find  their  way  out  of 
the  mire.  A  federal  inquiry  a  few  years  ago 
found  that  less  than  5%  were  cheating. 
One   caseworker   commented:    "A   lot  de- 
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pends  on  your  definition.  You  could  call 
some  of  our  clients  no-good  bums  If  you 
wanted  to.  On  some  of  them.  I'd  even  agree 
with  you.  But  not  many.  And  the  question 
always  Is:  'What  do  you  do  about  the  chil- 
dren?' Except  where  there's  outright  neglect 
or  abuse  there's  not  much  you  can  do." 

One  point  that's  often  overlooked  Is  that 
non-money  social  aid  programs  and  finan- 
cial assistance  through  "negative  tax"  (or 
other  forms  of  income  maintenance)  can  be 
combined.  In  fact,  that's  the  way  most  social 
workers  would  prefer  It.  They  don't  like  being 
watchdogs  on  the  public's  money.  One  case- 
worker  pointed  out  the  difficulty:  "To  be 
effective  as  a  counselor,  you  can't  be  a  police- 
man. The  clients  have  to  level  with  you.  They 
don't  do  that  when  you're  poking  aroimd  In 
their  closetB." 

There  have  been  significant  changes  in  the 
welfare  system  in  the  past  few  years,  most  of 
them  In  response  to  Increasing  criticism 
For  one  thing,  the  word,  "welfare"  Is  no 
longer  officially  used,  and  a  multitude  of 
different  agencies  have  been  absorbed  into  , 
single  statewide  system  called  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Social  Services.  In  Detroit, 
the  old  Department  of  Public  Welfare  was 
eliminated  in  1966  by  merging  it  Into  the 
Wayne  County  Bureau  of  Social  Aid,  which 
later  became  the  Wayne  County  Department 
of  Social  Services. 

For  another  thing,  it  used  to  be  that  a 
welfare  recipient  in  Detroit — particularly  an 
ADC  mother — could  be  rousted  out  of  bed 
any  time  of  night  by  an  investigator  who 
sometimes  actually  went  so  far  as  to  look 
under  the  bed  to  see  If  a  boyfriend  was  hid- 
ing there.  Such  nighttime  visits  were  made 
to  enforce  the  "man  In  the  house"  regulation 
which  prohibits  ADC  payments  to  a  woman 
who  lives  with  an  able  male.  Enforcement  of 
that  rule  is  no  longer  so  strict.  Some  case- 
workers rnport  only  those  cases  in  which  the 
relationship  is  clearly  detrimental  to  the 
children. 

Mrs.  Tesnow  reported  that  of  the  68  ADC 
c.ises  she  currently  handles,  13  Involved  what 
she  calls  "a  living-together  partner."  Almost 
all  of  them  could  be  described  as  "stable 
rel.itionships."  she  said.  But  all  of  them  were 
broken  up:  The  man  had  to  move  out  In 
order  for  the  mother  to  keep  getting  ADC 
checks.  Ten  of  these  men  continue  some  kind 
of  support  payments  although  they  are  not 
bound  by  law  to  do  so  (though  there  Is  a 
threat  of  paternity  suits  If  they  don't). 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  last  month 
that  illegitimacy  could  not  be  used  to  cut  off 
payments. 

Paul  Conlon.  of  the  Wayne  County  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services  (and  the  man  who 
put  a  stop  to  "midnight  visits  "  by  Investi- 
gators when  he  took  office  five  years  ago) 
said:  "A  few  years  ago  we  were  closing  cases 
by  the  hundreds  because  of  'man  in  the 
house.'  The  reason  that  was  used  w.is  un- 
suitable environment  for  the  children.  Now 
It  Is  seldom  done.  Now  you  need  enough  evi- 
dence to  declare  neglect,  and  be  able  to  prove 
it  in  court." 

Monthly  assistance  allowances  for  food, 
shelter,  clothing  and  other  needs  are  set  up 
on  a  schedule,  but  they  may  be  exceeded  In 
special  cases  with  the  approval  of  a  district 
director.  "I  can't  think  of  anything  that  we 
aren't  allowed  to  pay  for  if  it  can  be  Justified." 
Miss  Sattler  said.  The  west  side  Detroit  office 
alone  hands  out  about  a  thousand  bus  tickets 
a  day— and  about  800  transfers.  Washing  ma- 
chines and  refrigerators  have  been  purchased 
and  I'urnaces  have  been  installed.  Miss  Sat- 
tler must  approve  any  expenditure  over  8300. 
Most  of  the  money  goes  Into  monthly  as- 
sistance allowances — from  a  maximum  of 
$131  per  month  for  a  single  person  living  In  a 
sleeping  room  to  8488  a  month  for  a  family 
of  II  living  In  a  furnished  house.  (Families 
larger  than  11  gets  $34  for  each  additional 
person.)  Other  forms  of  assistance  (laundry, 
special  diet  and  miscellaneous)  are  also  avail- 
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able.  Four  dollars  a  month  Is  allowed  for  a 
telephone.  $10  for  a  guide  dog  for  the  blind. 
These  payments  (not  counting  medical  assist- 
ance) cost  Wayne  County  more  than  $7 
million  a  month— slightly  more  than  $100  for 
each  welfare  case. 

Director  Conlon  said  no  breakdown  on 
administrative  costs  for  Wayne  County  is 
available  because  It  is  now  part  of  the  state- 
wide system.  The  county  does  not  have  a 
separate  budget.  He  estimated  total  welfare 
costs  for  Wayne  County  at  about  $150  million 
a  year.  This  Includes  the  salaries  of  the  coun- 
ty's 1.600  welfare  employes,  about  900  of 
whom  arc  caseworkers. 

Regulations  and  payments  are  In  general 
being  liberalized,  but  there  are  also  periodic 
cutbacks.  At  present,  for  Instance,  items  like 
refrigerators,  ranges  and  furnaces  cannot 
be  purchased  for  clients  because  there  Isn't 
enough  money  in  the  budget.  With  a  nega- 
tive income  tax  or  some  other  system,  this 
problem  would  still  exist;  so  would  the  prob- 
lem of  those  who.  for  one  ren.son  or  another, 
prefer  ;joveriunent  handouts  to  working. 

The  real  problem  Is  that  by  the  time  most 
people  become  welfare  clients,  they're  beyond 
■rehabilitation."  Public  assistance  can't 
make  up  for  the  failures  already  committed, 
many  by  the  rest  of  the  society.  It's  too  little 
too  late.  As  Miss  Sattler  pute  it,  "Welfare  Is 
no  substitute  for  the  American  dream." 

Just  about  everyone — Including  those  who 
dole  It  out  and  those  who  receive  it — agrees 
ihat  welfare  is  not  a  very  good  method  of 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  needy.  But 
no  one  has  yet  ;ome  up  with  anything  better. 


GEORGE  W.  CROCKETT,  JR. 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fuday.  July  19.  1968 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  count  among  my  con.stituents  the 
Honorable  George  W.  Crockett,  Jr.,  who. 
until  his  election  to  recorder  s  court  in 
Detroit  in  1966.  was  a  member  of  the 
Michigan  bar.  He  was  the  most  recent 
recipient  of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild's 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Award,  the 
latest  in  a  long  list  of  recognitions  from 
his  profession  and  other  community 
groups. 

Judsc  Crockett's  remarks  were  pre- 
pared for  a  Detroit  conference  of  the 
American  Civil  Libeities  Union  held 
earlier  this  year. 

The  remarks  follow: 

DETnoiT   Recorder's   Court   and  the    1967 
Civil  Disttirbance 

(By  George  W.  Crockett.  Jr.) 
A  United  States  Senate  Committee  recent- 
ly suggested  that  Detroit's  Recorder's  Court 
was  too  lenient  in  its  handling  of  cases  grow- 
ing out  of  Detroit's  civil  disturbance  last 
summer.  I  assume  the  Committee  had  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  the  large  bulk  of  the 
1967  riot  cases  on  our  docket  have  been  and 
are  being  disposed  ol  as  simple  misdemean- 
ors instead  of  felonies;  and  the  sentences 
generally  are  limited  to  the  time  spent  by  the 
defendant  In  Jail  while  awaiting  reasonable 
ball  or  the  final  disposition  of  the  case. 

I  disagree  with  the  Senate  Committee.  In- 
stead. I  suggest  that  we  Judges  (perhaps 
subconsciously)  are  belatedly  endeavoring  to 
make  amends  for  the  wholesale  denial  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  virtually  everyone 
who  was  arrested  during  that  disturbance. 
And  I  Include  myself  In  this  indictment.  As 
the   report   of    the   President's    Commission 
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points  out  (Chap.  13.  note  9).  the  balls  fixed 
by  me  were  the  lowest  In  the  Court;  but  they 
Sim  were  much  higher  than  they  should 
have  been. 

Nor  am  I  convinced  that  tlicre  Is  genera! 
appreciation  even  now  of  the  full  extent  of 
the  Injustices  we  committed  by  our  refusal 
to  recognize  the  rlpht  to  immediate  ball  and 
our  objection  to  fixing  reasonable  ball.  Some 
of  the  cases  which  have  come  before  me  as 
a  result  of  the  curfew  Imposed  following  the 
death  of  Dr.  King  suggest  that  the  prose- 
cutor'te  office  and  the  policemen  In  the  street 
have  learned  nothing  from  last  summer's 
experience;  and  this  has  serious  Implications 
for  the  coming  summer. 

The  situation  we  faced  last  summer  Is  au- 
thoritatively summed  up  In  the  recent  Re- 
port of  the  President's  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  (US.  Go\t 
ed..  p.  60)  :  -^ 

"In  all.  more  than  7.200  persr^ns  were  ar- 
rested. Almost  3.000  of  these  were  picked  un 
on  the  second  day  of  the  riot,  and  by  mid- 
night Monday  4.000  were  incarcerated  ni 
makeshift  Jaiis  Some  were  kept  as  long  as 
30  houi«  on  buses.  Others  spent  days  in  an 
luiderground  garage  without  toilet  facilities, 
.'^n  uncounted  number  wore  people  whfi  had 
merely  been  unfortunate  enough  t'l  be  on 
the  wrong  street  at  the  wrong  time.  Included 
were  members  of  the  press  whose  attemnts 
to  show  their  credentials  had  b^en  ignored. 
•People,  became  lost  for  days  In  the  maze 
of  different  detention  facllitlPS.  Until  the 
lat.er  .stages,  bail  was  set  deliberately  high, 
often  at  $10,000  or  more.  When  It  became 
apparent  that  this  policy  wns  unrealistic  and 
unworkable,  the  prosecutor's  office  began  re- 
leasing on  low  ball  or  on  their  own  recogniz- 
ance hundreds  of  'hose  v.-ho  had  been  picked 
up.  Nevertheless,  this  fact  was  not  publicized 
for  fear  of  antagonizing  tho.ce  who  hnd  de- 
manded a  high-bail  policy." 

The  Report  mentions  that  at  least  83  ""^ 
of  these  7.200  arrestees  were  black  citizens. 
I  suge;est  that  this  fact  accoimts  In  lartre 
measure  for  the  unconstitutional  procedures 
unlformlv  followed  by  the  authorities  after 
their  arrest — the  exceedingly  larpe  number 
of  unjustifiable  felony  chnrces  which  have 
since  "been  reduced  to  misdemeanors:  the 
insistence  upon  routine  tlme-con.sumlng 
clerical  and  identification  procedures  as  a 
pretext  for  holding  people  in  custody;  the 
refusal  to  utilize  the  iudros  and  staffs  of 
other  courts  fo  as  to  expedite  the  process- 
ing of  cases  and  afford  time  for  individual 
examination  at  arraignments;  rind,  of  course, 
the  assessment  in  mass  of  exorbitantly  high 
bail  which  rcstilted  in  the  exhaustion  of 
our  conventional  detention  facilities. 

THE  CURFEW  CASES 

The  bulk  of  the  7.000  arrestees  were 
arrested  for  being  on  the  streets  after  the 
curfew  hour.  A  large  portion  of  these  were 
Juveniles  whose  cases  came  before  Juvenile 
Court.  Three  thousand  of  these  arrests  oc- 
curred on  the  second  day  of  the  riot  when 
the  initial  curfew  Proclamation  was  in 
effect.  Each  of  the  curfew  arrests  made  under 
the  initial  curfew  Proclamation  was  illegal 
because  the  Proclamation  failed  to  provide 
that  its  violation  would  constitute  a  mis- 
demeanor. The  statute  makes  such  a  pro- 
\lsion  mandatory.  Notwlthstandine  this 
omission  our  Court  enforced  the  initial  Proc- 
lamation as  written.  Later  this  "error"  was 
detected  and  a  new  Proclamation  was  issued. 

The  curfew  misdemeanor  was  punishable 
by  fine  of  not  more  than  SlOO  and  or  a 
Jail  sentence  of  not  more  than  90  days.  As 
such,  it  was  the  equivalent  of  a  traffic  viola- 
tion for  which  a  traffic  Ucket  normally  Is 
Riven  and  the  defendant  Is  not  detained. 
There  was  then,  in  my  Judgment,  no  Justi- 
fication whatever  in  detaining  these  curfew 
violators  anv  longer  than  the  time  required 
to  obtain  and  verify  their  names  and  cor- 
rect addresses.  Either  they  should  have  been 
(1)    issued  a  summons   (on  the  spot  or  at 
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the  Precinct  Station)  to  appear  in  Mag- 
istrate's Court;  or  (2)  simply  ordered  to  dis- 
perse and  go  Immediately  to  their  homes. 
Those  who  failed  to  appear  on  the  appointed 
court  date  could  be  prosecuted  by  warrant 
later;  and  those  who  disobeyed  the  order  to 
go  to  their  homes  should  then  be  arrested 
and  charged  with  the  high  misdemeanor  of 
falling  to  obey  the  arresting  officer — a  prison 
offense. 

Had  this  procedure  been  followed  the 
number  of  arrestees  would  have  been  greatly 
reduced;  the  processing  of  cases  involving 
serious  charges  would  iiave  proceeded  more 
expeditiously;  our  detention  facilities 
would  have  been  more  adequate  for  the 
demand;  the  rights  of  all  cltl7.ens  co\ild  have 
been  secured;  and  most  importantly,  the  fears 
and  tensions  in  the  Negro  community  would 
not  have  been  nearly  as  great  nor  the  after- 
math of  bitterness  so  potentially  threatening. 

Instead,  the  arresting  officers,  the  prose- 
cutors and  the  Judges  made  a  bad  situation 
worse  by  their  indiscriminate  and  prolonged 
detention  of  all  curfew  violators  before  bring- 
ing them  before  a  Judge.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception these  people  did  not  come  before  a 
Judge  until  '24-48  hours  after  their  arrest  and 
their  detention  In  city  Ijuses  parked  in  the 
blazing  sun.  In  most  cases  they  admitted 
their  guilt  or  they  were  tried  by  the  judge 
and  found  guilty.  In  cither  event  the  usual 
result  was  a  suspended  sentence  or  a  sen- 
tence to  the  days  already  .spent  waiting  to  be 
brought  before  a  Judge  In  any  event,  the  net 
result  Is  that  they  were  punished  by  "cruel 
and  inhuman  treatment"  even  before  they 
reached  court. 

To  claim  then  that  our  disposition  of  the 
curfew  cases  was  too  lenient  overlooks  com- 
pletelv  the  injustice  already  visited  upon 
these  "defendants  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  arrests  made  any  other 
final  disposition  impo.^sible  in  these  ca.ses. 

THE     FELONY     CASES 

But  the  real  complaint  about  'the  leni- 
ency" of  Recorder's  Court  seems  to  concern 
our  disposition  of  the  felony  cases. 

The  publicity  credited  to  the  prosecutor's 
office  and  the  police  department  at  the  time 
of  the  1967  disturbance  left  the  public  im- 
pression that  an  unusually  large  number  of 
major  crimes  were  Ijeing  committed:  and 
there  were  repeated  a.^surances  that  "these 
felons  will  be  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  law." 

When,  as  it  later  appeared,  the  evidence  was 
not  forthcoming  to  support  these  serious 
charges,  the  judges  are  criticized  and  the 
complaint  is  heard  that  Recorder's  Court 
judges  are  too  lenient. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  in  the 
overv.-helmlng  majority  of  the  c.a-ses  the  po- 
lice and  the  prosecutor  simply  charged  more 
than  they  could  possibly  prove.  And  I  am  of 
the  view  that  much  of  this  was  done  de- 
liberately and  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
prohibitive  bond  placed  against  the  defend- 
ant so  the  defendant  could  be  detained  in 
prison  pending  his  examination  and  trial. 

The  report  of  the  President's  Commission 
states  that  24^  of  those  arrested  for  felonies 
in  the  Detroit  riots  were  never  prosecuted. 
That  is.  they  never  became  court  cases.  Also. 
of  the  76';  who  were  prosecuted,  about  half 
of  these  (49'  )  were  dismissed  at  the  pre- 
liminary examination  for  lack  of  evidence. 
This  report  further  points  out  that  26  per- 
sons were  charged  with  sniping  but  23  of 
these  charges  were  dismissed;  34  persons  were 
arrested  for  arson,  but  21  of  these  were  never 
prosecuted;  28  persons  were  arrested  for  in- 
citing to  riot  but  22  of  theee  were  not  prose- 
cuted; and  of  the  253  assault  arrests.  184  were 
discharged.  11  were  convicted,  and  58  are  still 
pending. 

The  statistics  from  our  own  Court  records 
are  most  revealing.  They  support  the  fact 
that  hundreds  of  unwarranted  arrests  were 
made  and  the  arrestees  were  later  dis- 
charged   without    being    brought    to    Court. 
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Of  the  7,200  persons  arrested  our  records 
show  that  only  4,200  were  brought  to  Re- 
corder's Court.  The  other  3,000  were  Juveniles 
or  they  were  discharged  by  the  Police  or  the 
Prosecutor  without  court  appearances. 

Of  the  cases  brought  to  our  Court  75 '7. 
of  the  persons  were  charged  with  a  felony. 
So  the  accused  Is  entitled  to  counsel,  he  Is 
entitled  to  an  arraignment  on  the  warrant; 
to  a  preliminary  examination;  and  to  an 
arraignment  on  the  Informatlon^a  total  of 
three  court  appearances  before  his  trial  date. 
And  since  virtually  all  of  those  charged  with 
felonies  were  IndlgenU.  each  of  these  felony 
cases  costs  Wayne  County  taxpayers  a  sub- 
stantial sum  in  assigned  counsel  fees,  not- 
withstanding they  amounted,  at  most,  to  mis. 
demeanors  In  which  there  Is  not  a  right  to 
assigned  counsel.  Also  an  average  of  six 
months  was  required  to  process  these  felony 
charges  from  warrant  to  Judgment  whereas 
only  days  are  required  for  a  misdemeanor. 
Thus,  this  procedure  of  uniformly  making 
felony  charge  has  completely  disrupted  our 
Court  docket  and  greatly  Increased  the  city 
and  county's  cost  of  operating  Recorder's 
Court. 

In  these  felony  cases,  as  in  the  curfew 
cases,  the  prosecutor  demanded  and  our 
Court  Imposed  unconstitutional  ball  ranging 
from  SfO.OCO  to  $200,000!  And  we  did  It 
routinely  and  without  making  any  Individ- 
ual Inquiry  whatever  to  determine  If  such 
ball  could  be  Justifled.  The  asserted  Justi- 
fication for  this  unusual  procedure  was: 
"We  have  to  keep  these  people  locked  up 
and  off  the  streets  so  they  won't  go  out  and 
do  the  same  thing  again"!  Or  "The  Prosecu- 
tor and  the  Police  Department  Is  waiting 
for  an  FBI  check  so  we  wont  allow  any 
wanted  criminals  or  outside  conspirators'  to 
escape"!  J 

The  Prosecutor  knew  lor  should  have 
known — and  certainly  we  jidges  should  have 
remembered — that  reasonable  bail  before 
conviction  is  a  matter  of  constitutional 
right  under  both  our  State  and  Federal  Con- 
stitutions. As  the  U.S.  Siireme  Court  said 
In  Stack-  i .  Boyle  ( 1951 1  34*' US  1 : 

"This  traditional  right  fc  freedom  before 
conviction  permits  the  unhampered  prepa- 
ration of  a  defense,  and  Serves  to  prevent 
the  Infliction  of  punlshn^nt  prior  to  con- 
viction. Unless  this  riht  to  ball  before 
trial  is  preserved,  the  preajEimptlon  of  inno- 
cence, secured  only  after  4jenturle8  of  strug- 
gle, would  lose  Its  meaning,*' 

There  are  other  prlnc^les  set  forth  In 
Stack  V.  Boyle  which  arrfblndlng  upon  \is 
In  nxing  ball  and  whlchiwe  Ignored.  Thus 
the  Court  pointed  out:       | 

"The  fixing  of  ball  for  Iny  Individual  de- 
fendant must  be  based  uin  standards  rele- 
vant to  the  purpose  of  as:  irlng  the  presence 
of  that  defendant 
•  • 

"If  bail  in  an  amount    ;reater  than  that 


charges  of   crimes 
matter  to  which 


usually   fixed   for  serious 

is  required  ....  that  Is       ^.    „„  t,,,^^^ 

evidence  should  be  direct  d  in  a  hearing  so 

that  the  constitutional  rl  hts  of  each  peti- 
tioner may  be  preserved." 

Again    Justice    JacksoA    opinion    points 
out: 

"Each  defendant  stand^before  the  bar  of 
Justice  as  an  Individual.  . 
entitled    to   any    benefits 
record,  and  misdeeds  or  a-^ou  ictuju  suouia 
prejudice    only     those    wl  o    are    guilty     of 
them. ...  ■ 

"It  Is  not  the  functlo 
authority]    to  fix  ball,  a 
advice   is  not  governing, 
mendatlons  are  better  lei 
made  should  be  given  n 

The  unconstitutional  c-__„. „.  ^^^,^ 

In  fixing  prohibitive  balljln  a  uniform  en 
masse  matter  and  wlthouf  any  inquiry  into 
the  defendant's  family,  en:  aloyment  or  com- 
munity ties  cannot  be  c<  adoned.  And  our 
action  was  further  compo  inded  by  an  oral 


Each  accused  Is 
due  to  his  good 
bad  record  should 


[  of   [the  charging 

its   volunteered 

.  Such  recom- 

unmade,  and  IS 

Iwelght." 

kduct  of  our  Court 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

order  to  the  Sheriff  to  refuse  to  release 
even  those  who  offered  our  high  ball  unless 
the  Court  could  reexamine  and  determine  if 
their  ball  should  not  be  made  higher  still! 
However,  this  provision  went  too  far  for  sev- 
eral members  of  our  Court  and  they  each 
gave  specific  orders  to  the  Sheriff  and  to  the 
bonding  clerk  to  release  Inmiedlately  anyone 
who  posted  the  bond  Initially  fixed  by  them. 
This  "high  ball  policy"  in  our  Court  was 
followed  from  Sunday  until  Friday  noon 
with  hundreds  of  presumably  Innocent  peo- 
ple with  no  previous  record  whatever,  sud- 
denly finding  themselves  separated  from 
their  families  and  Jobs  and  incarcerated  In 
our  maximum  security  detention  facilities 
at  Jackson  and  Milan;  and  all  of  this  with- 
out benefit  of  counsel,  without  an  examina- 
tion and  without  even  the  semblance  of  a 
trial. 

As  should  have  been  anticipated,  racial 
tensions  mounted  to  something  approaching 
the  explosion  point.  By  Friday  noon  the  pros- 
ecutor waa  so  disturbed  that  he  requested 
authorization  to  countermand  our  Court's 
ball  orders  and  to  use  his  uncontrolled  dis- 
creUon  In  releasing  prisoners  of  his  choice. 
Also  by  Friday  noon  the  Governor,  the  Mayor 
and  the  President's  personal  representative 
were  sufficiently  apprehensive  that  they  de- 
manded and  received  a  special  audience  with 
our  Court  where  they  each  asked  that  we 
expedite  the  release  of  as  many  arrestees  as 
possible 

Also  by  Friday  afternoon  a  sizeable  delega- 
tion representing  Detroit's  black  community 
demanded  and  received  a  hearing  with  the 
Judges  of  our  Court  and  they  lodged  a  vigor- 
ous protest  about  the  flagrant  denials  of  their 
civil  rights  and  liberties;  the  killing  of  some 
33  Negroes  by  police  and  guardsmen;  and  the 
indiscriminate  kicking  in  of  doors  and 
searching  black  people's  homes. 

It  was  not  until  these  happenings  occurred 
that  we  Judges  returned  to  our  Judicial 
senses.  Within  a  matter  of  a  few  hours  orders 
were  entered  releasing  the  overwhelming 
bulk  of  these  defendants  on  personal  bond. 
In  the  five  or  six  years  immediately  preced- 
ing our  1967  distiu-bance,  much  progress  was 
made  in  Detroit  in  Improving  police-com- 
munity relations.  No  Police  Commissioner  in 
the  past  25  years  enjoyed  the  respect  and 
confidence  in  the  Negro  community  that 
Commissioner  Girardin  enjoyed  prior  to  the 
summer  of  1967.  He  Is  still  highly  regarded; 
but  not  his  Department.  And  not  the  Wayne 
County  Prosecutor's  Office;  and  not  the  Re- 
corder's Court.  The  black  citizens  of  Detroit 
find  it  difficult  to  understand  the  essential 
Justice  of  any  system  that  will  arrest,  charge 
and  prosecute  3,230  persons  with  felonies  and 
then  dispose  of  the  first  1,630  of  these  with 
961  dismissals,  664  pleas  to  misdemeanors 
(trespass,  petty  larceny  and  curfew  viola- 
tions »  and  only  two  convlcUons  on  the  origi- 
nal charge! 

It  is  not  surprising  that  police-Negro  ten- 
sion is  almost  as  high  in  Detroit  today  as  It 
was  immediately  after  last  summer's  events. 
The  simple  truth  is  Detroit's  black  commu- 
nity knows  that  the  temple  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice has  fallen  down;  they  feel  the  beams 
resting  upon  their  necks  at  every  turn.  What 
is  particularly  disturbing  is  the  refusal  of  the 
Establishment  to  open  its  eves  to  this  fact. 
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VIOLENCE  IN  AMERICA 


THE   "PUEBLO  ":    HOW   LONG,  MR. 
PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  July  18.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
the  178th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  19.  1968 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
1,800  delegates  of  the  Communication.s 
Workers  of  America  gathered  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  last  month  for  their  30th 
anniversary'  convention,  they  considerod 
matters  of  concern  to  their  responsibili- 
ties both  as  citizens  and  as  union 
members, 

I  want  to  commend  the  union  and,  in 
particular,  its  nne  president.  Joseph  A 
Bierne,  for  their  vigorous  attention  to  a 
matter  which  is  and  should  be  of  con- 
cern to  all  citizens:  the  matter  of  violence 
in  America. 

As  President  Bierne  said: 

We  in  CWA  are  not  Just  expressing  con- 
cern; more  than  that,  we  are  urging  all  Amer- 
icans to  face  up  to  the  problems  that  con- 
front this  great  nation,  and  to  work  together 
to  do  those  things  that  must  be  done  to 
protect  our  free  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  with  my  re- 
marks the  text  of  the  union  resolution 
Violence  in  Amehica 

A  society  of  violence  Is  victimizing  America, 
threatening  to  replace  her  cherished  life  of 
freedom  with  life  of  fear.  Tj-ranny  is  a  visible 
spectre. 

Those  who  preach  change  through  peace- 
ful means  are  being  struck  down  by  the  dis- 
ciples of  terror.  Tliose  who  sulTer  in  our  slum.s 
are  having  their  suffering  multiplied  by  the 
mindless  menace  of  rebellion  through  riots. 

Our  institutions  of  learning  which  should 
be  citadels  of  tolerance  are.  Instead,  boillni; 
In  the  ferment  of  lawlessness. 

Empty  statistics  tell  us  of  the  hundreds 
being  murdered  by  gimflre.  of  the  thousands 
being  beaten  and  robbed  and  maimed  In  the 
madness  that  is  sweeping  across  our  land 
Yet  the  society  of  violence  is  not  limited  tc 
the  overt  antllaw  acts. 

Our  starving  children  are  the  victim  of  this 
society  of  violence.  The  poor  who  are  not 
privy  to  medical  care  are  among  those  it  con- 
demns. The  elderly  who  are  mired  through 
the  lonely  years  In  the  land  of  the  forgotten 
are  living  sacrifices  to  this  plague. 

The  society  of  violence  Is  not  concerned 
with  race.  Extremlsms  feeding  the  society 
attacks  black  and  white  with  equal  fervor. 
Nor  Is  a  line  drawn  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  It  attacks  the  famous  and  the  nameless 
with  equal  fierceness,  and  neither  the  young 
nor  the  old  Is  spared.  No  sanctuary  exists  to 
give  safety  from  this  scourge. 

Homes  without  heat,  communities  without 
doctors,  hospitals  without  beds,  schools  with- 
out books,  voluntary  organizations  without 
funds,  men  without  work,  women  without 
security,  children  without  food  and  shoes- 
all  these  contribute  ammunition  to  the  so- 
ciety of  violence.  They  erase  the  hope,  as  well 
as  the  guarantee  to  "life,  liberty  and  the  ptir- 
sult  of  happiness."  They  tear  at  the  fabrtc  of 
our  democracy,  leaving  It  naked  to  the  attack 
of  violence. 

The  sick  society  of  violence  feeds  on  the  ex- 
tremes. From  both  the  far  left  and  the  radical 
right  come  the  preachings  against  our  most 
sacred  institutions — our  churches,  our  gov- 
ernment, our  schools,  our  courts,  our 
unions — and  even  the  very  laws  adopted  by 
our  people  to  protect  and  enhance  their  own 
freedom. 

The  prophets  of  violence  use  the  words  of 
sociologists,  criminologists  and  anthropol- 
ogists to  say  that  man  is  by  nature  an  ag- 
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gresslve  animal.  That  he  fights  and  destroys 
because  that  is  his  heritage. 

And  there  are  those  who  hold  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  developed 
and  thrive  on  a  diet  of  violence  and  that 
mankind  here  Is  a  singularly  brutual  species. 
We  take  issue  with   both  conceptions. 

But  we  cannot  ignore  the  horrible  fact 
that  the  society  of  violence  is  an  excruciating 
dilemma  of  our  land  in  these  times.  Nor  can 
we  in  the  trade  luiion  movement  avoid  our 
responsibility  in  finding  the  elusive  answer. 

Find  it  we  mu-st,  and  quickly,  for  the  so- 
ciety of  violence  has  traditionally  burled 
freedom  under  tyranny,  using  anarchy  as  its 
vehicle.  Tliere  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
tradition  in  government  has  changed. 

Our  freedom  that  Is  endangered  is  a  free- 
dom constructed  on  a  foundation  of  law. 
L.iw  that  is  not  enforced  breeds  violence. 
Our  present  laws,  including  those  that  in- 
sure the  protection  of  the  individual,  must 
be  honored  by  the  law  abiding  and  enforced 
iuUy  upon  the  law  breaker.  New  technology 
and  training  methods  must  be  instituted  to 
cope   with   the   insane   menace   confronting 

VIS. 

Bitterness,  anger  and  rage  must  be  re- 
placed with  reasonableness;  with  rational 
i.ctlons  that  will  eliminate  the  other  faces 
of  povertv  as  well;  and  actions  that  will  re- 
store hope  for  the  helpless  and  decency  to 
the  degraded,  dignity,  without  divlsiveness. 

We  must  as  individuals  and  as  communi- 
ties of  man  make  the  fundamental  change 
in  spirit,  in  an  atmosphere  that  will  lead  to 
:ui  end  to  this  chaos.  A  true  concern  for  every 
man.  woman  and  child  Is  imperative. 

Individuals  and  their  governments,  at  the 
local,  the  state  and  the  national  levels,  their 
ciiurches  and  their  voluntary  groups,  their 
employers  and  their  tmions  need  to  bind  to- 
gether in  a  common  effort  to  end  the  brutal- 
11  v  of  existence. 

Those  who  shout  that  "only  in  violence 
cin  man  achieve  dignity"  are  wront;.  Our 
task  Is  to  prove  them  so.  We  must  decide. 


and  dedl&ite  our  efforts,  to  the  end  that  no 
American  will  suffer  malnutrition  and  star- 
vation in  a  land  of  surplus;  that  no  child 
will  shiver  and  freeze  for  the  want  of  heat: 
that  no  person  will  suffer  pain  and  death  that 
can  be  relieved  by  proper  medical  care;  that 
no  person  shall  be  denied  an  education  he 
desires  and  is  capable  of  absorbing;  that 
charitable  organizations  will  not  have  their 
good  works  stymied  by  the  lack  of  funds: 
and  that  no  man  will  be  robbed  of  the  right 
to  dignity  that  comes  only  with  employment. 
Let  us  now  determine  that  the  prophets 
of  violence  are  wrong,  and  that  tlie  society 
of  violence  can  be  obliterated  by  an  out- 
pouring of  goodwill,  and  by  constructive  leg- 
islation at  the  state  and  federal  levels  of 
government. 

Manv  men  have  spoken  against  the  dead- 
lines of  violence.  Few  have  been  so  eloquent 
as  its  victims. 

Abraliam  Lincoln  warned : 
■■Among   free   men    there   can   be   no   suc- 
cessful appeal  from  the  ballot  to  the  bullet; 
and   those   who   take   such   appeal   are   sure 
to  lose  their  cause  and  pay  the  cost." 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  the  prophet 
of  non-violence,  preached: 

"Together  we  must  learn  to  live  as  brothers 
or  together  we  will  be  forced  to  perish  as 
fools." 

And  the  revered  Senator  Robert  Francis 
Kennedy  implored: 

"Surely  the  world  has  seen  enough.  In  the 
last  40  years,  of  violence  and  hatred.  Surely 
we  have  .seen  enough  of  the  attempt  to 
justify  present  Injustice  by  past  slights,  or 
to  punish  the  unjust  by  making  the  world 
more  unjust. 

"We  know  now  that  the  color  of  the  ex- 
ecutioner's robe  matters  little.  And  we  know 
in  our  hearts,  even  through  times  of  passion 
and  discontent,  that  to  add  to  the  quantity 
of  violence  In  this  country  is  to  burden  our 
lives  and  mortgage  our  children's  souls,  and 
the  best  possibilities  of  the  American  future." 


Let  us  now,  then,  be  determined  to  guard 
the  American  ftiture — guard  it  by  smothering 
the  society  of  violence  with  a  society  of  love, 
and  by  constructive  legislation  at  the  state 
and  federal  levels  of  government. 

For  to  Ignore  the  rising  tide  of  violence  is 
to  become  its  victim. 

We  of  CWA  fully  recognize  that  we  have 
responsibilities  to  our  country  over  and 
above  our  responsibilities  as  union  members. 

It  is  urgent  that  we  let  our  public  officials 
and  legislators  know  how  deeply  we  are 
concerned  about  violence  now,  before  it  Is 
too   late:    Therefore,   be   it 

Resolved,  That  a  printed  copy  of  this  res- 
olution be  sent  to  each  Mayor,  Councilman, 
Commissioner,  Congressman,  and  Senator; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  Ttiat  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  sent  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  delegates  to  this 
convention  and  the  names  of  the  hundreds 
of  cities,  towns,  and  communities  from  coast 
to  coast  where  we  live  and  work,  and  where, 
we  believe,  our  thoughts  do  truly  reflect 
public  opinion. 

The  Communications  Workers 

OF  America.  AFL-CIO. 

In  Convention  Assembled  June  21,  1968. 


THE  "PUEBLO":  HOW  LONG,  MR. 
PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  19.  1968 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,   this  is 
the  179th  day  the  US.S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  liave  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


SElSi ATE— Saturday,  July  20,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  tlie  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  bv  the  President  pro  tempore. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis.  D.D.,  pastor, 
("apitol  Hill  Methodist  Church,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  offered  the  following 
;)iayer: 

O  God.  in  Thy  name  we  pray  today. 
Let  us  know  Thy  will.  With  Thee  we  are 
■aved.  Without  Thy  love  we  are  lost. 
Alay  our  minds  be  stayed  on  Thee. 

Though  a  thousand  foes  surround 
righteous  thinking  and  acts,  in  Thee 
^hall  Thv  people  be  found  safe. 

Guard  and  direct  the  affairs  of  our 
,'reat  Nation  and  the  world.  We  com- 
mit ourselves  to  Thy  care. 

Inspire  the  thinking  and  deliberations 
of  these  worthy  leaders.  Thou  art  with 
us  all  the  day  long  as  we  permit  Thy 
presence  to  work  within.  Thou  art  justice, 
peace,  life,  and  the  healer  of  all  nations' 
strife. 

We  trust  in  Thy  steadfast  love.  Our 
liearts  find  hope  in  Thy  salvation. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  Friday,  July 
19,  1968,  be  approved. 


{Legislative  day  of  Friday.  July  19,  1968  i 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1968 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  IS.  3590 >  to  extend  and  im- 
prove legislation  for  maintaining  farm 
income,  stabilizing  prices,  and  assuring 
adequate  supplies  of  agncultm-al  com- 
modities. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempoie.  The 
time  between  now  and  10:30  a.m.  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams)  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender].  Who  yields 
time? 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  me  1 

minute? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
diy  nominations  in  the  Department  of 
State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos    1410,  1418.  1419,  1420,  and  1421. 
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OFFICER      (Mr. 
.  Without  objec- 


MRS.  SOPHIE  l^ICHALOWSKA 

The  Senate  proceeiied  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  5233  >  forjthe  relief  of  Mrs. 
Sophie  Michalowskai  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  pommittee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  a^iendment,  on  page 
2.  after  line  16,  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows :  I 

Sec.  3.  Mrs.  Sophie  Xlchalowska  Is  hereby 
relieved  from  any  liability  for  payment  to 
the  United  States  of  tl«  amount  of  any  in- 
come tax  Imposed  un4r  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  on  the  sin  referred  to  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act.  I 

The  amendment  w«  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  w^  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  %o  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  t|e  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
unanimous  consent  t^ 
the  Record  an  excerj 
(No.    14301 ,  explainii 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  obji  ction,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  prln  ted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  ' 

PURPOSE    OF    .\      ENDMENT 

The  purpose  of  the  an  ;ndment  Is  to  make 
clear  that  the  amount  a'  .Trded  to  the  claim- 
ant Is  not  Intended  to  b|  subject  to  income 
tax. 

PITRPO^ 

The  purpose  of  the 
as  amended.   Is   to  authc 

Secretary  of  the  Treasur     ._  ^... . „..^ 

money   not   otherwise    a;   jroprlated.    to   Mrs. 
Sophie  Micha'.owska.  of    Jaltlmore.  Md..  the 
sum  of  $9,940.31  as  a  gr  tuity  Tcr  the  sacri- 
fices sustained  by  her  a^ 
been    Imprisoned    for    a 

matoly  S'.,  years  by  the     _,  ^.„ 

ment  of  PoUi.U  on  char^  s  ^jf  espionage  and 
treasonable  activities  wh  le  employed  in  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Warsaw     Poland. 

STATEMl    JT 


(jr.  President,  I  ask 
have  printed  in 
from  the  report 
the  purposes  of 


oposed  legislation, 
ize  and  direct  the 
to  pay.  out  of  any 


11  result  of  having 
period  of  approxl- 
onimunist  Govern- 


the  simuner  of  1952  w;ia  transported  to  an- 
other prison  in  Inowroclaw  where  she  under- 
went a  further  period  of  difficult  and  ardu- 
ous confinement.  In  the  autumn  of  1054  she 
was  sent  back  to  Fordon  where  the  condi- 
tions were  somewhat  better.  Finally  on  May 
1.  1956.  the  Government  Issued  a  general 
amnesty  which  resulted  In  her  relea.'^e  after 
more  than  8  years'  imprisonment.  She  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  in  April  1963, 
and  Is  now  living  in  Baltimore.  Md. 

The  Department  of  State  in  its  report  has 
Indicated  that  Mrs.  Michalowska's  employ- 
ment with  the  United  States  was  the  cause 
of  her  arrest,  trial,  and  Imprisonment.  The 
departmental  report  states: 

•The  Department  Is  convinced  that  she 
was  arrested  and  imprisoned  because  of  her 
employnipnt  by  the  U.S.  Government." 

T::e  committee  has  concluded  that  this 
case  is  a  proper  subject  for  private  relief.  In 
this  cormectlon,  it  should  be  noted  that  two 
bills  providing  for  similar  relief  were  enacted 
into  law.  S.  618  was  approved  September  29, 
1965,  as  Private  Law  89-108.  The  second  bill, 
H  R.  10846,  was  approved  November  2.  1966. 
as  Private  Law  89-401.  The  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  Mrs.  Michalowbka's  case  in  the 
opinion  of  this  committee  provide  a  similar 
basis  for  a  finding  of  a  moral  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
compensate  her  in  the  manner  provided  in 
this  bill.  Tiie  amount  authorized  by  the  bill, 
$9.9t0.31.  is  the  amount  that  Mrs.  Michal- 
owska  would  have  earned  during  the  period 
of  her  Imprisonment  had  she  remained  on 
the  State  Department  payroll.  Mrs.  Mlchal- 
owska  was  Impri.-^oned  on  December  C.  1047 
and  released  on  Mav  1.  1956.  She  was  paid 
through  December  19.  1947.  At  the  time  of 
her  arrest  she  was  earning  .$1,200  per  year 
The  estimate  of  $9,940.31.  the  total  amount 
Mrs.  Michalowska  would  have  earned  had  she 
remained  on  the  Department's  payroll,  was 
arrived  at  as  shown  below: 


Period 


Annual  rate 


Total 


The  Department  of  St  te  has  advised  the 


House  Judiciary  Commi 
oblection   to   the   relief 
5233. 

The   records  of   the  D  partment   of   .-jtate 
disclose  that  Mrs.  SopUie    ' 
work  as  an  alien  clerk  In 
sulate  Lit  Krakow,   Polan 
The  Information  supplie< 
Indicates  that  at  that  tli 
employee  of  tlie  consulat 
retary    to    the   consul.    I 
consulate  was  closed  and 
she  was  transferred  to  t 
of  the  American  Embass 

On  December  6.  1947. 
liome   by   Polish   police, 
inary   investigations   she 
the   Mokotow  Prison   an. 
small   cell   with   three   ot 
information  supplied  by 
bin   states   that  she   was 

poor  treatment  and  indl       ^ 

period     Further,    the    prjpon    was    crowded 
with  very  primitive  facUliles. 

After  18  months,  Mrs.lMichalowska  was 
transferred  to  a  basement  fell  and  after  wait 
ing  for  3  years,  finally  wA  tried  in  October 
1950.  She  was  charged  w§h  subversive  and 
treasonable  activities  andswas  sentenced  to 
12  years  in  prison.  In  August  1951,  she  was 
sent  to  a  woman's  prlsonlln  Fordon  and  In 


ee  that  it  has  no 
uthorized    In   H.R. 


kllchaiowska  began 
;he  Americ.in  Con- 
on  July  1,  1946. 
to  the  committee 
e  she  was  the  sole 
and  acted  a=i  sec- 
March  1947.  the 
n  March  24,  1947. 
consular  section 
In  Warsaw. 
e  was  arrested  at 
ter  some  prehm- 
i4S  tr::nsf erred  to 
imprisoned  in  a 
T  prisoners.  The 
le  sponsor  of  the 
objected  to  very 
ties  during  this 


New  wage  scale: 
Dec.  20, 1947,  to  Jan.  21,  1950 
Jan.  22.  1950.  to  Feb.  17,  1951  ' 
Feb.  18,  1951,  to  Aug.  5,  1951 

(6  21  equals  $1)     . 
Aug    6.  1951,  to  Jan.  5,  1952 

(15  Zl  equals  SI) 
Jan.  6. 1952,  to  Mar.  28, 1953 
Mar  29,  1953,  to  Aug.  U,  1954  . 
Aug.  15,  1954,  to  May  1,  1956 

(55  Zl  equals  $1) ._ 

Total  . 

Lost  annual  leave  while  in  pnr.on, 
13  days  a  year,  4  hours  per  pay 
period,  218  pay  periods  by  4 
equals  872  hours,  at  Zl  14  23  per 
hour  equals  Zl  12.408.56 


$1,200 
$1,560 


$2,515.18 
$1,680.00 


Zl  18.720        Zl  1,440.00 


Zl  18,720 
Zl  24.236 
Zl  29,600 

Zl  29, 600 


Zl  316.80 
Zl  1,198.08 
Zl  1.639.38 

Zl  925. 26 


9.  734. 70 


225.61 


Total. 


9.940.31 


'  After  Feb.  17,  1951,  alien  employees  were  paid  in  local  cur- 
rency (ziotys). 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
woman  should  be  awarded  the  amount  stated 
in  the  bill  and  that  she  should  have  that 
entire  amount  not  sublect  to  anv  possible 
income  tax  deduction.  While  the  committee 
dees  not  approve  of  a  tax-free  amount  as  a 
matter  of  policy  generally  In  bills  for  pay- 
ments to  individuals,  this  committee  has  on 
occasion  made  such  aw.ords  in  the  light  of 
special  circumstances  which  indicate  that 
such  a  freedom  from  tax  liability  should  be 
recognized. 

While  the  Department  has  Indicated  It 
would  prefer  to  handle  this  case  under  public 
law,  the  fact  that  no  such  law  exists  means 
that  Mrs.  Michalowska's  only  recourse  is  to 
appeal  to  the  Congress  for  the  relief  pro- 
vided In  this  bill.  However,  the  Department 
does  not  object  to  relief  In  this  instance. 
In  view  of  these  f.octs  and  the  position  of 
the  Department,  it  Is  recommended  that 
the  bill,  as  amended,  be  considered  favorably. 


QUITCLAIM  REAL  PROPERTY 
MUSCOGEE  COUNTY,  GA. 

The  bill  iS.  2908)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  quitclaim  cer- 
tain real  property  in  Muscogee  Count\ 
Ga.,  was  con.sldered,  oideied  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  lead  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2908 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hour 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  <,t 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  quitclaim,  with- 
out payment  of  monetary  consideration 
therefor,  to  William  T.  Heard,  Junior,  or 
Muscogee  County.  Georgia,  all  right,  title 
and  interest  of  the  United  States  in  tli,',t 
tract  or  parcel  of  land  situate.  Ivlng  .Tntl 
being  in  land  lot  numbered  252  of  the  tenth 
land  district  of  Muscogee  County,  Oeorsl.i 
and  more  particularly  described  as  all  of  tli.nr 
part  of  laud  lot  numbered  252,  tenth  l;mrt 
district.  Muscogee  County.  Georgia,  which 
lies  north  of  the  northerly  margin  of  r!if> 
Central  of  Georgia  Railway  Company  right- 
of-way  in  said  land  lot  numbered  252,  .s.ikl 
tract  consisting  of  sixty-two  acres,  more  .r 
less,  nnd  being  a  part  of  the  real  e.<;tate  de- 
scribed in  and  conveyed  to  James  W  Jac  ::- 
son  by  deed  from  C.  M.  Smith,  recorded  n 
deed  book  Z,  folio  336,  In  the  office  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Muscogee 
County,  Georgia. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1438>,  explaining  the  puiposes  of 
the  bill. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

PURPOSK 

This  legislation  would  direct  the  Secretarv 
of  the  Army  to  convey  to  William  T.  Heard. 
Jr..  by  quitclaim  deed  and  without  consider- 
ation approximately  62  acres  of  land  located 
In  Muscogee  County.  Gn.,  and  described  in  a 
deed  to  James  W.  Jackson  from  C.  M.  Smltli. 
recorded  In  Deed  Book  Z.  folio  336.  In  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  Siip.Tlor  Court  nf 
Muscogee  County.  Ga.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  correct  a  cloud  on  the  title  of  the 
property.  The  United  States  purchased  land 
located  south  of  a  right-of-wav  of  the  Cen- 
tral of  Georgia  Railway  in  1942.  and  that  'ov 
mistake  deeds  were  delivered  to  the  Govern- 
ment which  also  de.scrlbed  land  located 
north  of  the  rlsht-of-way  which  w.as  not 
intended  to  be  conveyed.  This  bill  would 
correct  this  mistake  by  conveying  this  prop- 
crtv  to  Mr.  Heard  as  successor  in  title  to  the 
heirs  of  the  original  grantors. 

EX?I.A^r.\T:oN  or  T!:r  bill 
II.R.  14711  would  direct  the  Secretarv  ... 
the  Army  to  quitclaim  to  William  T.  Heard. 
Jr..  without  payment  of  monetary  considera- 
tion, all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
United  States  in  ;;nd  to  a  certain  62-acre  tjar- 
ccl  of  land  in  land  lot  No  252.  10th  land  dis- 
trict, Muscogee  County.  Ga.,  lying  north  of 
the  northerly  margin  of  the  Central  i' 
Georgia  Railway  Co.  righl-nf--.vav. 

Port  Brnning,  located  in  Chattahoochee. 
Muscogee,  and  Marlon  Counties,  Ga.,  was 
established  ,as  an  infantry  training  center 
on  96.618.30  acres  of  land  acquired  In  fee 
during  1918-20  and  was  expanded  under 
a  liMiior  land  acquisition  program  durins; 
World  War  II.  The  reservation  currentlv 
comprises  182.051.33  acres  of  land  acquired 
in  fee  at  a  cost  of  $4,926,098  and  189.23 
acres  of  easements  acquired  at  a  cost  o: 
$1,350,  As  part  of  the  World  War  II  ex- 
pansion project  at  Port  Benning,  the  United 
States  acquired  fee  title  in  1942  to  three 
tracts  of  land,  Nos.  168,  180.  and  181  in  the 
10th  land  district  of  Muscogee  County,  Ga., 
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all  from  one  ownership  consisting  of  Ave 
persons  holding  title  as  heirs  at  law  of 
,1.  W.  Jackson  (tracts  168  and  181)  and  C.  B. 
Jackson  (tract  180),  who  will  be  referred  to 
hereafter  as  the  Jackson  heirs.  Tliree  war- 
ranty deeds  to  the  United  States,  one  for 
each  tract,  were  executed  by  the  Jackson 
lieirs  as  owners  of  record  on  April  2.  1942. 
The  problem  which  this  legislation  would 
resolve  arose  in  connection  with  these 
transactions. 

riie  deed  to  tract  No.  180  conveyed  353  22 
acres  in  land  lots  250.  251.  and  252  of  the 
Kith  district,  for  a  consideration  of  ^6.600. 
The  metes  and  bounds  description  of  the 
area  conveyed  included  that  part  of  land 
lot  252,  10th  district,  lying  .south  of  the 
Central  of  Georgia  Railway  Co 's  rlght-of- 
wav.  which  was  under  ownership  of  the 
jftckBon  heirs.  No  land  north  of  the  rail- 
road, however,  was  included  in  the  deed. 
Tiie  remaining  portion  of  land  lot  252  Ij- 
iiig  south  of  tlie  railroad  was  acquired  .is 
tract  No.  156  from  Isaiah  P.  Turner.  The 
deed  to  tract  No.  1G8  conveyed  96.91  acres 
oi  land  in  land  lots  295  and  296,  10th  dis- 
trict for  a  con.slderatlon  of  $1,760.  Tract  No 
181,  acquired  for  a  consideration  of  $3,350. 
romprised  194.04  acres  of  land  in  land  lot  259, 
loth  dl.strlct.  Each  of  these  deeds  contained 
;i  granting  clause  reciting  'hjis  granted, 
bargained,  .sold,  and  conveyed  and  do  by 
ihese  presents,  grant,  bargain,  sell,  and 
ronvey  to  grantee  and  grantee's  assigns 
the  following  described  real  estate,  to  wit:" 
ii<'.lowed  by  a  metes  and  bound.^  clescrip- 
tinn  of  the  conveyed  area. 

In  the  contemporaneous  land  acquisition 
project,  each  of  the  many  deeds  of  convey- 
ance to  the  United  States  contained  a  gen- 
eral quitclaim  provision,  following  the  grant- 
ing clause,  exceptions,  and  reservntioiiS. 
wlilch  quitclaimed  all  of  the  grantor's  right. 
title,  and  interest  in  and  to  adjacent  laud 
lots  of  the  same  ownership  also  acquired  by 
the  United  States,  identified  by  number  only, 
as  a  catchall  precautionary  clau.se.  possibly  to 
eliminate  boundary  disputes.  In  every  case. 
the  tracts  actually  conveyed  under  the  grant- 
ing clause,  however,  were  described  by  metes 
,ind  bounds.  The  quitclaim  provisions  in 
deeds  to  tracts  Nos,  168  and  181  named, 
.trnong  others,  all  lands  in  land  lot  252  of 
:he  10th  district,  which  would  Include  the 
62  acres  north  of  the  railroad,  to  which  H  R. 
14711  relates,  since  it  also  was  under  the 
lAnershlp  of  the  Jackson  helr.s  at  that  lime. 

Prom  an  examination  of  departmental  rec- 
ords of  the  real  estate  transactions  and  In- 
trunients  invoivcH.1.   the  Department  of  the 
.irmy   nas  concluded   that   che  inclusion  ol 
the   62-acre   parcel    in   the   quitclaim   provi- 
ions  of  deeds  to  tracts  Nos.  1G8  and  181  w,"<£ 
ai  error  committed  through  mutual  mistake. 
When  land  was  being  acquired  for  the  Fort 
Benning  addition  in  1942.  acquisition  of  that 
portion  of  land  lot  252  lying  north  of  tlie 
Central   of  Georgia  Railway  Co.'s   rlght-of- 
vav  in  the  10th  district  was  not  authorized 
nor  contemplated:  nor  has  this  62-acre  par- 
i  e!  ever   been  shown  on  any  of  the  project 
I'-.vnerslup  maps  :is  being  under  GovernniCiu 
r.vnership.  Moreover,  the  Army  command  at 
Fort  Benning  has  stated  that  the  .area  has 
never  been  tised  for  military  purposes.  Had  it 
been    the   intention   of    the    Government   to 
acquire  this  parcel   of   land,   it  would   have 
been  included  in  the  metes  and  boinids  de- 
scription in  the  deed  covering  tract  No.  180, 
to  which  it  IS  contiguous.  It  is  significar.t. 
also,  that  the  quitclaim  provision  in  the  deed 
TO  tract  No.  180  did  not  include  land  lot  252. 

In  connection  with  uact  No.  168  there 
apparently  was  a  failure  to  recognize  district 
lines.  Thus.  land  lots  250.  251,  and  252  in 
•-he  10th  district,  included,  among  others, 
in  the  qiUtclaim  provision  of  the  deed  to 
this  tract,  are  far  removed  from  tract  168, 
'vhereas.  land  lots  250,  251,  and  252  In  the 
ninth  district  do  ajoin  the  tract  but  were 
not  mentioned  in  the  quitclaim.  It  appears 
clear  that  the  Intent  was  to  quitclaim  the 


adjoining  lots  in  the  ninth  district  and  that 
mention  of  the  10th  district  was  an  error 
of  inadvertence.  As  to  tract  No.  181.  the 
error  was  made  through  failure  to  limit  land 
lot  252  to  the  area  south  of  the  railroad. 
The  result  of  these  mutual  mistakes  was  to 
put  a  cloud  on  the  title  to  the  land  described 
in  H.R.  14711.  It  should  be  noted,  also,  that 
the  consideration  paid  for  tracts  Nos.  168 
and  181  was  in  line  with  the  per  acre  price 
paid  for  other  lands  in  the  same  general  ,irca. 
Inclusion  of  the  G2-acre  parcel  in  either  one 
of  these  acquisitions  would  have  brought  the 
con.slderalion  con.siderably  below  the  pur- 
chase price  of  surrounding  tracts. 

The  Jackson  heirs  remained  in  possession 
of  and  continued  to  pay  taxes  on  the  G2 
acres  described  in  the  bill  until  they  con- 
veved  the  land,  together  with  a  7-acre  parcel 
in"  land  lot  259,  10th  district  to  William  T. 
Heard,  Jr..  by  warranty  deed  dated  April  10, 
19<)3.  The  Department  of  the  .'Vrmy  lias  been 
advised  that  the  consideration  was  $10,000. 
In  1963  the  present  owner,  through  hi.s  at- 
torneys, .idvised  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of 
his  desire  to  remove  the  cloud  from  the 
title.  At  that  time,  the  Department  of  the 
Army  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  62 
acres  were  included  in  the  conveyances  of 
tracts  Nos.  168  and  181  through  mutual  ml.s- 
take  and  that  a  correction  deed  from  the 
heirs  of  J.  W,  Jackson  or  those  claiming  under 
them  in  privity,  which  would  incude  Wil- 
liam T.  Heard,  Jr  ,  could  be  accepted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Army  has  no  statutory  authority,  however, 
to  execute  a  conveyance  of  the  land  to  Mr. 
Heard.  Since  it  appears  to  be  impracticable, 
if  not  impossible,  at  this  time  to  secure  a 
properly  executed  correction  deed,  special 
legislation  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  execute  a  deed  quitclaiming  the  62 
acres  to  Mr.  Heard  would  be  the  appropriate 
method  of  correcting  the  mutual  mistake. 

FISCAL    DATA 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  will  have  no 
effect  on  the  budgetary  requirements  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army. 

DEPARTMENTAL     DATA 

There  is  set  forth  below  and  made  a  part 
of  tills  report  a  letter  from  th.e  Department 
of  the  Army  dated  June  21,  1968.  indicating 
that  neither  the  Department  of  Defense  nor 
the  Biu-eau  of  the  Budget  has  any  objection 
to  the  enactment  of  this  measure. 


SEA  GRANT  COLLEGE 
AUTHORIZATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'H.R.  13781)  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  with  amendments, 
and  from  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
and  Public  Works  with  amendments. 

The  amendments  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  are  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  3,  after  the  word  "of"  strike 
"$8,500,000,"  and  insert  "$15,000,000,"  and 
in  line  5.  after  the  word  "of"  strike  out 
"S12. 000.000.'  "  and  insert  "$15,000,000.'  " 

The  amendments  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  are  as  follows: 

On  p.age  2,  line  3,  after  the  word  "of"  strike 
out  ■■$6!000,000,"  and  insert  "$8,500,000,"; 
and  in  line  5,  after  the  word  "of"  strike  out 
■■$8,000,000.'."  and  insert  "$12,000,000.'  ". 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  be- 
fore us.  K.R.  13781.  is  a  very  simple 
but,  I  think,  very  impoitant  measure. 
It  extends  the  authorization  of  the  Na- 
tional Sea  Grant  College  and  Program 
Act  for  2  .years,  thi'ough  fiscal  1970. 

Action  on  the  bill  is  imperative,  Mr. 


President,  because  the  2-year  authoriza- 
tion of  the  original  1966  act  expired  on 
June  30  of  this  year.  Tiie  original  act 
provided  autliorizations  of  o5  million  for 
fiscal  1967  and  S15  million  for  1968. 

The  iJeiiding  bill,  as  ;imended,  would 
maintain  the  $15  million  authorization 
level  for  the  next  2  iisca!  years.  Tiie  other 
body,  Mr.  Piesideni.  piopo.sed  authoii- 
zalions  of  only  $6  million  and  ."SB  millian 
for  the  next  2  years. 

In  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Com- 
meice,  under  the  chaiimanship  ol  tiie 
senior  Senator  from  Wa.shinfiton  [Mr. 
Magnuson],  the  Senate's  longtime  leader 
in  everything  to  do  with  the  use  of  the 
oceans,  conducted  hearings  on  the  bill. 
The  Commerce  Committee  viewed  the 
level  of  autliorizations  approved  by  the 
other  body  as  inadequate  and  recom- 
mended increases  to  .SB. 5  miKion  for  1969 
and  $12  million  for  1970. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  nnd  Public 
Welfare,  after  leviewing  the  operation  of 
the  ijrogram,  recommended  that  the  level 
of  authorized  appropriations  be  con- 
tinued for  the  next  2  yeai-s  at  the  S15 
million  pieviously  approved  by  the  Con- 
gie.ss  for  fiscal  196B. 

Tlie  iJiogi-am  has  genei'at^d  yreat  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm  among  this  coun- 
try's marine  .science  institutions  and 
has  only  begun  to  fulfill  its  promise  in 
developing  the  important  marine  science 
capabilities  of  our  counti-j'. 

In  fact,  the  only  crUici.sm  made  by  the 
committee  was  of  the  apparent  lack  of 
'ivhok'heartcd  support  for  the  sea-i,'rant 
college  program  by  its  parent  agency, 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee strongly  recommended  that.  In 
the  futui'e,  the  Foundation  submit  its  re- 
quest for  funding  of  this  program  as  a 
line  item  in  its  budget.  In  addition,  the 
coinmittee  directed  the  foundation  to 
report  to  the  committee  before  Decem- 
ber 31  on  its  action  to  encourage  devel- 
opment of  the  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  approval  of  H.R. 
13781  as  amended. 

The  amendments  were  atreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

Tlie  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  'No. 
1439  > .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtmPOSE    OF    AMENDMtNTS 

The  purpo.se  of  the  amendments  is  to  in- 
crease the  appropriation  authorized  by  H  R. 
13781  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969, 
from  not  to  exceed  the  ium  of  $8.5  million  to 
not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $15  million,  and  for 
t!;e  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  from  not 
to  exceed  the  sum  of  $12  million  to  not  to 
exceed  the  sum  of  $15  million. 

PURPOSE    OF   THE    BU-Ij 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  amend  title  II 
of  the  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development  Act  of  1966.  the  National  Sea 
Grant  College  and  Program  .\ct  of  1966. 

Amendment  of  the  net  is  necessary  to  as- 
sure continuance  of  the  program. 

Title  II  of  the  Marine  Resources  and  En- 
gineering Development  Act  authorized   the 
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coUeges  and  programs  by  Initiating  and  sup- 
porting programs  of  education  and  research 
In  the  various  fields  relating  to  the  devel- 
opment of  marine  resources. 

The  act  provides  that  It  should  be  admin- 
istered by  the  National  i-Sclence  Foundation 
and  authorized  to  be  Appropriated  to  the 
Foundation  for  the  flsc^l  year  ending  June 
30.  1967,  not  to  exceed  tKje  sum  of  $5  million, 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  eadlng  June  30,  1968, 
not  to  exceed  the  sum  otf  $15  million. 

The  funds  actually  m»de  available  to  the 
National  Science  Pountjatlon  for  purposes 
of  the  act  totaled  $5  mllUon,  or  25  percent  of 
the  authorized  maxlmun). 

The  act  further  provided  that  for  each 
year  subsequent  to  thok  ending  June  30, 
1968.  only  such  sums  lajlght  be  authorized 
for  purposes  of  the  act  ii^  the  Congress  may 
specifically  authorize  byj  law.  Thus,  no  au- 
thorization presently  exljits  for  funding  the 
sea-grant  program  durtni  the  current  fiscal 
year,  which  began  July  Tl,  or  for  any  sub- 
sequent year,  and  there  can  be  no  funding 
until  and  unless  approflriate  legislation  is 
enacted. 

The  act  did  provide  tHM  amounts  appro- 
priated Tor  fiscal  year  1^67  and  fiscal  year 
1968,  affe-  authorized  to  rapialn  available  un- 
til expended. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  113781  is  to  provide 
authorization  of  funds  ffcr  continuation  of 
the  sea-grant  program  during  fiscal  year 
1969  and  fiscal  year  1970. 

ACTION     BY     SENATE    COMMI^^EE    ON     LABOR     AND 
PUBLIC    WElJi-ARE 

In  light  Of  the  fact  thai  the  original  legis- 
lation establishing  the  Rational  sea  grant 
college  program  origlnat^  in  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  H.R. 
13781  was  referred  to  that  committee,  after 
being  reported  to  the  Seijiate  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  I 

H.R.  13781  as  referred  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  author- 
ized $8,500,000  for  fiscal  ^ear  1969  and  $12 
million  for  fiscal  year  19701 

Tlie  committee  took  noiie  of  tlie  fact  that 
the  initial  legislation  autporized  $5  million 
for  fiscal  year  1967  and  $lfe  million  for  fiscal 
year  1968.  | 

It  also  noted  that  wheal  the  National  Sci- 
ence   Foundation    made   its    initial    recom 


WHICH  CERTAIN  EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION  AC- 
COUNT FUNDS  MAY  BE  USED  FOR 
CERTAIN  STATE  EXPENSES 
The  bill  (H.R.  272)  to  extend  the  pe- 
riod during  which  amounts  transferred 
from   the  employment  security  admin 


istration  account  in  the  unemployment    ?fhi»  9!'"^'."^"  i^"'/'  ^^""^^^  "^  "'^^^  '" 

trust    fnnrt    t^    .c?t«t„    ...„.,^.  '    „°„"    k„      ^able  J)    Since  the  funds  spent  for  bulldi,,. 


sents  the  only  funds  transferred  thus  far  to 
State  accounts. 

These  transferred  funds  have  been  used 
by  the  .Statee  primarily  to  buy  the  neces.sary 
land  and  construct  buildings  for  use  in  the 
employment  security  program.  Thlrty-Fijt 
States  have  obligated  funds  transferred  to 
their  State  accounts,  35  of  them  for  land 
and    buildings    (other    States   are   listed    in 


trust  fund  to  State  accounts  may  be 
used  by  the  States  for  payment  of  ex- 
penses of  administration  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1440 »,  explaimng  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

pimposE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  272  is  to  extend  for 
an  additional  5  years  the  period  during 
which  States  may  obligate,  for  administra- 
tive purposes,  certain  funds  transferred  from 
excess  Federal  unemployment  tax  collections. 

GENERAL    .STATEMENT 

Prior  to  1954,  one-tenth  of  the  3-percent 
Federal  unemployment  tax,  or  0.3  percent 
(called  the  net  Federal  tax),  was  intended 
to  pay  the  cost  of  Federal  and  State  admin- 
istration of  the  unemployment  Insurance 
and  employment  service  programs.  However, 
the  net  Federal  tax  was  not  earmarked  for 
this  purpose  and.  since  the  revenues  had 
been  exceeding  administrative  costs  by  about 
$65  million  annually,  the  excess  merely  served 
to  Increase  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury. 

Tlie  Employment  Security  Administrative 
Financing  Act.  signed  Into  law  August  5, 
1954,  earmarked  revenues  from  the  net  Fed- 
eral tax  for  the  employment  security  system, 
with  this  order  of  priority  for  their  use:  (1) 
funds  would  first  be  used  for  current  Federal 
and  State  administrative  expenses:  (2)  ad- 
ditional funds.  If  any,  would  be  placed  in 
a  special  loan  account  (until  the  account 
reached    $200    million)    from    which    States 


contructlon  can  be  repaid  over  time  from 
the  annual  administrative  grants  for  rent 
the  funds  may  gradually  be  replenished  lor 
further  use — but  only  within  the  period  lim- 
ited by  law. 

In  1963.  when  the  Initial  5-year  period  for 
the  use  of  these  funds  was  due  to  expire,  the 
period  was  extended  for  an  additional  5 
years.  This  bill  would  extend  the  period  ui, 
additional  5  years,  permitting  use  of  the 
transferred  funds  for  administrative  pur- 
poses   up    to    15    years    after    their    transfer. 

The  administration  has  indicated  that  t 
supports  the  bill. 


,   ^,        ,  T       "•    ic«»«,ucu    <f^\jKj    iiiiuiou)    irom    wnicn    states 

mendatlon  for  sea  grant  [funding  for  fiscal     could  get  advances  when  the  cost  of  benefits 


year  1969  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  It 
sought  $15  million,  and  !that  the  National 
Council  on  Marine  Resouljces  and  Engineer- 
ing Development  recommended  $10  million 
for  the  1969  fiscal  year.         j 

The  committee  recogni:3fed  the  importance 


became  particularly  heavy;  (3)  jiny  remain- 
ing funds  would  be  credited  to  State  accounts 
In  the  unemployment  trust  fund  either  for 
benefits  or  (with  the  specific  approval  of  the 
State  legislature)  for  additional  adminis- 
trative purposes.  If  a  State  wished  to  use  the 
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of   the   sea   grant   program,   an   importance  excess    funds    for    administrative    purposes  „    ..  ^  „     '"'' '  "^** 

which   has  been  demonstijated  even   though  Federal  law  required  them  to  use  the  funds  hmlted  financial  assistance  for  the  pur- 

the  InlUal  efforts  have  been  modest  due  to  within  5  years  of  their  transfer  ^°^^        defraying  certain  expenses  Incurred 


the  initial  efforts  have  beien  modest  due  to 
budgetary  conslderatiorji.  Therefor  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  13781  Was  adopted  which 
continued  the  authorization  figures  for  fiscal 
years  1969  and  1970  at  the  same  level  as  fiscal 
year  1968,  $15  million. 

The  committee  dlscuss«d  the  National 
Science  Foundation's  apparent  lack  of  whole- 
hearted support  for  the  s»a  grant  program. 
What  is  of  even  greater  concern  is  the  fact 
that   the   National   Sclenci   Foundation   did 


within  5  years  of  their  transfer. 

During  the  next  few  years,  revenues  con- 
tinued to  exceed  administrative  expenses  as 
in  the  years  preceding  the  1954  act.  In  those 
years,  no  State  needed  to  use  the  loan  fund, 
which  quickly  reached  the  $200  million  lim- 
itation. In  1956,  1957  and  1958.  a  total  of  $138 
million  was  credited  to  State  unemployment 
trust  fund  accounts  (See  table  1  for  amounts 
credited  for  each  State.) 

But    In    1959,    three    States    received    ad- 


„.„„    „.„  „„^    ,„    laov.    iJixee    oiaies    receivea    ad- 

not  request  more  than  a  third  of  the  funds     vances  from  the  loan  fund.  Since  the  excess 

authorized    for    flKfal     lORH     Tnrt«>«H      th^    Mo.       .-,»    « .    .       .... 


authorized  for  fiscal  196ai  Indeed,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundatlori[  seems  to  have  so 
little  concern  for  this  prog|ram  that  they  did 
not  even  show  this  functJbn  as  a  line  Item 
in  Its  budget  reqtiest.  It  ik  strongly  recom- 
mended that,  in  the  futui«.  a  line  item  be 
devoted  to  sea  grant  collegiB  activities. 

The  committee  noted  thqe  seeming  lack  oi 
commitment  by  the  Natloial  Science  Foun- 
dation with  concern  ana  instructs  that 
agency  to  reconsider  Its  attitude  toward  the 
administration  of  the  National  Sea  Grant 
College  and  Program  Act  <jif  1966  and  to  re- 
port Its  actions  encouraging  the  development 
of  the  sea  grant  college  prqferam  to  this  com- 
mittee before  December  31,iB968. 


of  revenues  over  receipts  had  to  be  used 
to  replenish  the  loan  fund,  no  additional 
funds  were  transferred  to  the  State  accounts. 

.■\mendments  in  1960  substantially  raised 
the  limitation  on  the  size  of  the  loan  fund. 
Once  the  limitation  was  reached,  excess 
funds  were  to  be  earmarked  for  a  new  Em- 
ployment Security  Administration  account. 
Only  when  this  new  account  reached  its 
$250  million  statutory  limitation  would  ex- 
cess funds  be  available  for  transfer  to  the 
State   unemployment    trust    fund    accounts. 

Since  1960.  excess  revenues  have  not  been 
sufficient  to  fully  fund  the  loan  fund:  no 
funds  have  been  placed  in  the  Employment 
Security  Administration  account.  Thus  the 


MOBILE  TRADE  FAIRS 

The  bill  (H.R.  18340'  to  amend  sec- 
tion 212(Bi  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a.-k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  repoit 
'No.  1441),  explaining  the  purposes  ot 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORn. 
as  follows: 

BACKGROUND  AND  PtTRPOSE  OF  THE  ACT 

By  Public  Law  87-839.  approved  October 
18.  1962.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  was  au- 
thorized to  encourage  and  promote  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  mobile  trade  fairs  de- 
signed to  show  and  sell  the  products  of  US 
business  and  agriculture  at  foreign  ports  ana 
at  other  commercial  centers  throughout  the 
world,  where  the  operator  or  operators  ( f 
mobile  trade  fairs  exclusively  use  U.S.-fla^ 
vessels  and  aircraft  in  the  transportation  of 
their  exblblte.  The  act  had  the  double  piir- 
poee  of  promoting  the  development  of  tha 
American-flag  carriers  and  export  expanslo:i 
in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  umted 
States. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  was  authorized 
to  provide  the  operators  of  such  mobile  trade 
fairs  technical  assistance  and  support,  as  well 
as  limited  financial  assistance  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defraying  certain  expenses  Incurred 
abroad.  If  it  were  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary that  such  operations  would  provide  an 
economic  and  effective  means  of  promoting 
export  sales.  As  originally  enacted,  the  act 
authorized  appropriation  of  $500,000  per 
year  during  the  period  July  1.  1962.  to  June 
30,  1965.  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

By  Public  Law  89-66.  approved  July  7. 
1965,  the  mobile  trade  fairs  program  wa.s 
extended  for  an  additional  3  years,  expiring 
June  30.  1968,  and  providing  for  the  original 
annual  authorization  for  appropriation  of 
$500,000  per  fiscal  year. 

By  Executive  communication  submitted  bv 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  date  of 
June  4.  1968.  it  was  requested  that  legisla- 
tion be  introduced  to  extend  the  program 
for  an  additional  3  fiscal  years  by  providing 
authorization  to  appropriate  $175,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1970  and  June  30.  1971." 

The  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  so  amended  the  bill  as  to 
extend  the  program  for  only  i  fiscal  year 
and  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  spe- 
cific sum  of  $166,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1969. 
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During  the  hearings  held  on  July  9,  1968, 
before  the  Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries,  the  attention  of  the  sub- 
committee was  directed  to  the  statutory  re- 
quirement of  subsection  (a)  of  section  212 
(B)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended,  which  requires  an  operator  of  a 
mobile  trade  fair  to  •exclusively  use  U.S. -flag 
vessels  and  aircraft  in  the  transportation  of 
•  •  •  exhibits."  Tills  provision  could  preclude 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  from  defraying 
any  of  the  costs  of  transporting  such  trade 
exhibits  on  U.S.-''  .»  vessels  or  aircraft  where 
the  mobile  trade  .air  operator  finds  It  neces- 
sary to  use  foreign-flag  vessels  or  aircraft 
on  only  a  portion  of  the  routing  of  such  ex- 
hibits owing  to  the  lack  of  comparable  U.S. 
flag  service,  to  meet  necessary  deadlines  con- 
templated in  the  exhibition  schedule  at  par- 
ticular points  abroad. 

As  a  result,  the  purpose  of  the  law  to  pro- 
mote the  use  of  US. -flag  vessels  and  aircraft 
could  be  frustrated  by  the  disallowance  of 
any  financial  assistance  where  a  portion  of 
the  transportation  by  necessity  has  been  on 
a  forelgn-fiag  vessel  or  aircraft,  since  the 
mobile  trade  fair  operator  either  would  can- 
cel the  entire  program  or  minimize  his  trans- 
portation costs  by  using  exclusively  foreign- 
flag  vessels  or  aircraft. 

The  House  sought  to  avoid  this  unintended 
effect  by  amending  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 212(B)  by  striking  out  'exclusively 
used"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "used  in- 
sofar as  practicable"  so  as  not  to  preclude  the 
Secretary  from  defraying  transportation 
(osts  of  exhibits  on  U.S. -flag  vessels  and 
.lircraft  where  foreign-flag  vessels  or  air- 
craft are  used  on  a  portion  of  the  carriage 
owing  to  the  lack  of  comparable  U.S.-flag 
service.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  defray  transportation 
costs  of  exhibits  on  forelgn-fiag  vessels  or 
aircraft.  An  amendment  providing  for  a  par- 
enthetical exception  to  subsection  (b)  of 
section  212(B)  prohibits  such  a  practice  so 
.s  to  avoid  any  possible  subvention  of  for- 
eign-flag vessels  or  aircraft.  As  a  practical 
matter,  it  Is  expected  that  the  use  of  for- 
eign-flag vessels  or  aircraft  will  be  kept  to 
\\  minimum  between  points  where  there  exists 
no  comparable  U.S.-flag  service  because  it 
win  be  In  the  self-interest  of  the  mobile  trade 
fair  operator  to  use  U.S.-flag  carriers  for 
which  he  can  seek  reimbursement  rather 
:han  to  incur  foreign-flag  transportation 
costs  out  of  his  own  pocket. 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  yield  me  30 
.seconds? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 


REFERRAL   OF  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 94.  to  create  a  Joint  Committee  To 
Investigate  Crime,  which  was  originally 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  then,  by  unanimous 
consent,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  be  re- 
turned to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary to  exercise  jurisdiction.  This  mat- 
ter has  been  cleared  with  the  leadership 
on  both  sides  and  with  the  committees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT   OF    1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3590)   to  extend  and  im- 


prove leKi.slation  foi-  maintaining  farm 
income,  stabilizing  prices,  and  assuring 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  modify 
my  amendment  by  striking  out  the  words 
"other  law"  and  Insert  Jn  lieu  thereof 
"amendments  thereto". 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mi".  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— what  is  the  effect  of  the  modifica- 
tion? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  purpose  of  the  modification  is 
to  make  sure  that  this  proviso  exempts 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  or  any  amend- 
ments thereto  that  have  been  adopted 
subsequently.  It  is  merely  to  siJeil  out 
clearly  tliat  the  amendment  wliich  is 
pending  will  not  aflect  sugar  at  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
the  Record  to  be  very  clear,  with  respect 
to  Senators  who  want  the  sugar  legisla- 
tion to  continue,  that  the  modification 
which  the  able  Senator  from  Delaware 
now  offers  does  not  affect  sugar  subsidies, 
subsidy  payments. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  And  it  makes  sure  that  it  does 
not.  It  merely  carries  out  the  exact  ex- 
planation we  put  into  the  Record  yes- 
terday. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  modified 
accordingly. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time  to 
be  taken  equally  out  of  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Older  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii  I  Mr. 
FONC 1 . 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Wil- 
liams-Brewster amendment  to  place  a 
S25.000  limitation  on  payments  to  various 
farm  producers  in  America  is  grossly  un- 
fair. The  more  I  study  it  the  more  I  see 
it  is  most  discriminatory  and  most  im- 
just. 

One,  it  would  keep  controls  on  large 
farmers  but  would  deny  them  payments 
of  over  $25,000  for  complying  with  these 
controls. 

Two.  it  discriminates  against  large 
farmers  and  legal  entities.  While  individ- 
ual farmers  could  collect  up  to  $25,000, 
it  would  prevent  farmers  in  partnerships 
or  other  joint  organizations  of  farmers 
from  collecting  more  than  $25,000. 

Three,  it  discriminates  against  stock- 
holders of  companies  who  operate  large 


faiTn  enterprises.  While  an  individual 
farmer  could  receive  as  much  as  $25,000, 
the  individual  stockholder  could  not.  A 
farm  enterprise  owTied  by  100  stock- 
holders, for  example,  could  not  be  eli- 
gible for  more  tlian  $25,000.  Stockholders 
would  get  the  short  end  of  the  stick. 

Four,  such  a  limitation  would  very 
likely  invite  subterfuge.  A  large  individ- 
ual farmer  who  is  now  entitled  to  more 
than  825,000  might  decide  to  break  up 
his  farm.  His  wife  could  own  part  of  it, 
he  could  own  another,  and  if  he  had 
any  adult  children,  they  could  own  other 
segments.  In  this  way,  each  could  per- 
haps qualify  for  the  maximum  of  S25.000. 
The  intent  of  the  WiUiams-Brewster 
amendment  could  thereby  be  evaded. 

Five,  similarly,  large  company-owned 
farms  might  be  able  to  subdivide  the 
ownership  in  order  to  qualify  for  sepa- 
rate agricultural  payments,  thereby  cir- 
cumventing the  intent  of  the  sponsors  of 
this  amendment.  Tliose  large  companies 
unable  to  subdivide  their  ownership 
would  be  discriminated  against  and  pos- 
sibly could  be  forced  out  of  business. 

Six,  to  proix)se  such  a  limit — particu- 
larly without  providing  any  substitute 
program  for  the  protection  of  America's 
fann  industrj' — would  seriously  disrupt 
America's  basic  farm  programs,  which 
keep  America's  dining  tables  filled  with 
a  cornucopia  of  foodstuffs  at  moderate 
prices. 

Seven,  the  Williams-Brewster  amend- 
ment, if  approved  today,  will  be  followed, 
according  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware,  by  another  amendment  to 
place  a  .similar  $25,000  limitation  on 
compliance  payments  to  sugar  producers. 

The  consequences  of  such  a  limitation 
on  my  State  of  Hawaii,  which  produces 
one-sixth  of  all  the  sugar  produced  in 
America,  would  destroy  the  sugar  indus- 
try in  Hawaii.  It  would  destroy  the  jobs 
of  some  12,000  sugar  workers  in  my  State. 
This  in  turn  would  deal  a  staggering  blow 
to  Hawaii's  economy,  which  is  based 
heavily  on  the  sugar  industry. 

While  the  limitation  would  drastically 
slash  compliance  payments  on  sugar,  it 
would  leave  standing  the  Federal  exci.se 
tax  on  every  poimd  of  sugar  produced  in 
the  United  States — another  instance  of 
rank  discrimination,  especially  when  the 
Federal  Government  has  already  profited 
to  the  tune  of  $500  million  in  the  sugar 
program. 

Mr.  President,  the  Williams-Brewster 
amendment  would  be  disastrous  for 
America.  I  urge  Senators  to  reject  it  by 
an  overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  either  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  or  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  in  connection  with  a  matter 
that  concerns  me  greatly. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  Delaware  said 
yesterday  this  had  nothing  to  do  with 
subsidies  but  had  to  do  only  with  the 
soil  bank.  I  am  concerned  about  this. 

Wc  were  selling  cotton  abroad  at  8' 2 
cents  per  E>ound  cheaper  than  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  could  buy  that  same 
cotton.  The  manufacturer  abroad  took 
this  differential  and  added  to  that  the 
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coimtries    and    sent 

manufactured  or  fabi' 

the  American  manuficturer  of 

goods    at    a    great    cfmpetitive 

vantaKe. 

My  point  is  that  wa 
for  a  long,  long  time.  /ll  first  we  began  to 
pay  back  the  differential  to  the  Ameri- 
can textile  manufactiner.  He  resented 
tills  because  he  did  not  want  a  rebate  or 
to  have  the  Governmemt  pay  him  any- 
thing back.  He  wanted  to  be  put  on  the 
basis  of  buying  cotton  at  the  same  price 
as  the  foreign  textile  manufacturer.  To 
overcome  this  we  began  to  pay  this  sub- 
sidy to  the  American  cotton  producer. 

Does  the  Senators  atnendment  affect 
this? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  It  would  knock  it  out; 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Dfelaware.  No;  but 
it  would  restrict  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  would  restrict  it  be- 
yond $23,000. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  EJelaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  afti  afraid  this  is 
going  to  affect  a  lot  of  textile  jobs.  This 
is  a  serious  problem.  The  thing  which 
concerns  me  is  that  the  entire  farm  sub- 
sidy program  should  be  carefully  studied 
and  reviewed,  but  whetber  we  should  do 
it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  sum- 
marily throw  out  this  program  we  have 
developed  over  so  many  years  concerns 
me  greatly.  The  Senator  has  answei-ed 
my  question.  Beyond  the  $25,000  the 
amendment  would  affect  the  differen- 
tial, meaning  the  foreign  manufacturer 
would  be  able  to  buy  his  cotton  8 '  2  cents 
cheaper  t.han  the  American  manufac- 
turer, the  man  who  gives  jobs  to  Ameri- 
can workers. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Cotton 
is  about  32  cents,  and  to  the  extent  it 
sells  in  the  free  market  below  that  price 
the  farmers  are  reimbursed  for  the  dif- 
ference. This  would  put  a  restriction  on 
the  amount  of  reimbursement.  I  thought 
I  had  made  that  clear  yesterday. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  has  made 
it  clear. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  had  in- 
tended to  make  it  clear  because  I  am 
not  trying  to  mislead  anyone  into  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment.  I  think  the 
amendment  has  merit.  I  want  it  under- 
stood that  the  Senatdr  from  Rhode 
Island  is  correct  in  his  understanding. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  inclined  to  support  the  kind  of 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  provided  that  it  would  be  the 
right  thing  to  do  on  the  overall  pro- 
gram. I  agree  it  has  tql  be  thoroughly 
studied.  I  hope  the  new  President  goes 
into  this  matter.  I  know  Bob  Kennedy 
went  into  the  farm  belt  and  talked  about 
the  farm  problem,  as  have  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey.  McC.\rt»y,  Rockefeller, 
and  Nixon.  They  have  All  been  talking 
about  it.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  they 
will  come  in  with  something  that  is  con- 
structive. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  join 
the  Senator  in  expressing  that  hope.  I. 
too.  recognize  the  problem  of  dealing 
with  this  matter  on  t|je  floor  of  the 
Senate. 


But  as  I  stated  earlier,  this  matter 
was  presented  to  the  committee  for  con- 
sideration. These  amendments  were  con- 
sidered. I  testified  in  support  of  this  po- 
sition. I  regret  we  could  not  work  out 
a  solution  in  conjunction  with  the  com- 
mittee; however,  since  we  were  not  able 
to  work  something  out  with  the  com- 
mittee I  have  offered  the  amendment 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
take  only  a  half  minute. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
raised  a  vei-y  fine  question  and  it  has 
been  honestly  answered.  It  brings  out 
a  point  I  had  in  mind.  With  all  defer- 
ence, this  amendment  does  not  offer  an 
alternative.  It  just  jumps  in  and  cuts  out 
a  part  of  the  program  without  offering 
anything  to  replace  it.  It  does  not  offer  a 
substitute. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  specifically  answer  the  question  asked 
by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield 
himself? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  a  provision 
in  tile  law  at  present  which  provides  that 
if  there  is  any  kind  of  limitation  on  pay- 
ments to  cotton  farmers  the  "snapback 
provision"  applies.  That  means  we  go 
back  to  the  two-price  system,  which 
means  that  foreign  textile  manufac- 
turers might  be  able  to  get  cotton  at 
about  8 '2  cents  to  9  cents  cheaper  than 
local  textile  mills. 

I  wish  to  advance  a  few  more  reasons 
why  this  amendment  should  not  be 
adopted.  It  has  been  debated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  many  occasions 
and  fortunately,  those  who  presented 
such  limitations  have  not  succeeded. 

The  program  we  have  now.  I  fear,  must 
be  misimderstood  by  many  Senators  who 
are  advocating  this  limitation.  Under 
the  old  law.  that  is,  the  law  that  preceded 
the  present  one  and  which  would  be  in 
effect  in  the  event  this  act  is  not  re- 
newed, there  was  provision  for  compul- 
sory controls  of  commodities.  The  only 
basic  commodity  not  subject  to  man- 
datory controls  from  the  time  the  old  act 
was  put  on  the  statute  books  was  corn. 
Corn  was  always  able  to  get  by  in  some 
way. 

Under  the  old  law  the  farmers  had  to 
vote  for  a  program.  They  had  to  vote  and 
two-thirds  of  those  voting  had  to  vote 
before  any  program  was  put  into  effect, 
which  meant  that  cotton,  wheat,  rice, 
tobacco,  and  peanuts  were  on  an  in- 
voluntary program. 

When  the  1965  act  was  put  on  the 
statute  books,  the  program  was  changed 
considerably.  The  program  as  to  cotton 
is  still  compulsory,  as  to  rice  it  Is  still 
compuloi-y.  and  as  to  tobacco  it  Is  still 
comimlsory. 

As  to  wheat,  corn,  and  other  feed 
grains,  it  is  a  voluntary  program.  In  or- 
der to  be  able  to  get  the  faimer  to  reduce 


his  acreage,  it  is  necessar>'  to  offer  him  a 
fair  amount  of  diversion  or  price  sup- 
port payments.  If  we  do  not,  this  fanner 
will  be  prone  to  put  every  acre  of  land 
he  has  in  cultivation.  If,  as,  and  when 
that  happens,  we  will  be  faced  with  enor- 
mous suriDluses  and  it  ^vould  hurt  the 
farmer,  particularly  the  small  fanner. 
The  small  farmer  cannot  produce  at  the 
low  rates  the  large  farmer  can  produce 
his  commodities.  He  cannot  hxxy  a  $10,000 
tractor  or  other  machines  to  plant  the 
commodities  he  cultivates,  but  the  large 
fanner  can.  The  large  farmer  can  pro- 
duce wheat,  corn,  and  other  feed  graiii.s 
much  more  clieaply  than  can  the  small 
faimer  because  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
the  capability  of  buying  the  proper  tooLv, 
tractors,  planters,  and  corn  harvester.^. 
The  small  farmer  cannot  afford  that. 
In  order  to  make  the  program  effective 
it  is  necessary  that  we  give  proper  in- 
ducement to  the  large  farmer  to  join  in 
and  curtail  production  .so  that  the  mar- 
kets will  not  be  clogged  with  an  abun- 
dance of  corn,  wheat,  and  other  feed 
grains,  and  commodities.  It  is  that 
simple.  This  is  not  a  gift  which  is  made 
to  the  large  farmer.  He  must  use  mucli 
of  that  money  in  order  to  maintain  the 
land  that  he  diverts  under  approved  con- 
servation practices.  He  must  do  that  un- 
der the  contract  he  signs  in  order  to 
be  able  to  obtain  the  diversion  payments. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ■> 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
have  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
my.^elf  2  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  'J 
minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  present  law  is  far 
superior  to  the  old  law. 

I  say  that  in  light  of  actual  experi- 
ence. Since  the  act  has  been  placed  on 
the  statute  books,  we  have  been  able  to 
increase  sales  abroad  by  over  $2.3  bil- 
lion since  1960,  when  this  new  program 
became  effective — that  is,  the  law  thai 
affected  wheat,  corn,  and  other  feed 
grains.  The  record  will  show  that  we  sold 
in  excess  of  $6.8  billion  in  fiscal  1967 
compared  to  $4.5  billion  in  1960. 

The  reason  for  that  is,  the  commod- 
ities we  produced  are  sold  on  the  worlci 
market  at  whatever  the  world  market 
price  is.  Before  that,  we  could  not  do 
that  because  wc  had  a  support  price  01 
a  certain  percentage  of  parity  and  if  any 
cotton,  wheat,  or  com  were  sold  abroad, 
the  Federal  Government  had  to  pick  up 
the  difference  between  the  fixed  parity 
price — that  is  the  percent  of  iiarity  that 
was  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture— and  the  world  market. 

In  other  words,  it  just  happened  that 
cotton,  before  the  act  went  into  effect 
was  on  a  two-price  system.  The  mills  in 
the  United  States  paid  the  going  price 
whi'^h  was  almost  the  price  support.  The 
world  price  was  about  8.5  cents  less  per 
pound  than  the  support  price.  Therefore, 
wc  had  more  or  less  of  a  subsidy  made 
available  to  the  foreign  mills,  while  do- 
mestic mills  had  to  pay  the  support  iirice. 
which  was  about  8.5  cents  more  per 
pound  than  the  price  of  cotton  sold 
abroad. 
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In  order  to  be  able  to  sell  cotton  and 
wheat  at  world  market  prices  without  the 
export  subsidies,  so  that  our  domestic 
puces  are  maintained  at  world  prices, 
we  must  pay  the  producer  of  those  com- 
modities not  to  overplant. 

It  strikes  me,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
have  done  a  good  job,  and  I  hope  that 
the  pending  amendment  will  be  rejected. 
Ml.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  recognize  the  arguments  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  but  we  have  this 
.situation.  Congress  has  tixed  the  price 
of  cotton  at  30  cents  or  32  cents  per 
pound,  depending  upon  the  areas.  To  the 
extent  the  farmers  sell  this  cotton  below 
tlie  price  they  do  not  have  to  be  even  a 
little  bit  concerned  whether  they  get  25 
cents  or  15  cents  a  pound  because  the 
Government  subsidy  pays  the  differen- 
tial. We  are  in  effect  operating  the  Bran- 
nan  plan  so  far  as  cotton  is  concerned. 

American  cotton  cannot  compete  with 
foreign  cotton,  but  we  .should  take  care 
of  the  problem  by  adjusting  tariff  rate.s. 
As  it  operates  now  payments  are  made 
on  the  one  hand  not  to  cultivate  and 
produce  cotton,  and  on  the  other  hand. 
we  pay  and  guarantee  a  profitable  margin 
of  30  cents  per  pound  irrespective  of  the 
domestic  market.  Many  agriculture  prod- 
ucts operate  in  the  free  market.  If  the 
market  declines  they  lose  money,  and 
ihey  lose  it  out  of  their  pocket.s.  That  is 
true  to  a  large  extent  with  poultry,  dairy 
products,  beef,  and  so  on,  but  on  this  par- 
ticular commodity  we  have  an  area  where 
producers  are  guaranteed  a  liberal  mar- 
gin of  profit  regardless  of  how  low  the 
world  market  may  be  or  how  low  they 
may  sell  it  in  the  domestic  market. 

Tlie  result  is  a  $3  to  S4  billion  annual 
•subsidy,  much  of  which  is  paid  to  the 
large  corporate  type  of  farmers. 

This  is  the  wrong  kind  of  program, 
and  the  American  taxpayers  cannot 
afford  the  cost.  Besides  this  special  treat- 
ment for  producers  of  .some  commodities 
is  unfair  to  those  other  larmers  who  are 
forced  to  sell  in  a  free  market. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  ex- 
pired. The  Senator  has  1  minute  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  so  far  as  cotton  is  concerned, 
we  come  back  to  the  question  of  how 
long  the  American  taxpayers  can  keep 
paying  $50,000,  $100,000.  S200.000,  or  In 
some  instances  a  million  dollars  to  a 
single  faimer  not  to  produce  these 
crops. 

There  is  one  ridiculous  situation  in 
cotton  where  one  farm  operation  in  the 
Midwest  is  owned  by  a  British  company. 
This  coiporatton  is  producing  cotton  in 
this  country  and  receiving  over  one- 
half  million  dollars  annually  in  subsidy. 
It  then  can  ship  this  subsidized  cotton 
back  to  British  mills  for  manufactiue. 
They  are  producing  cotton  here  in  this 
country  to  get  the  subsidy,  and  then 
turning  around  and  buying  it  at  the  low 
world  market  price  and  shipping  it  to 
their  own  mills  in  England.  Conceivably 
the  manufactured  cotton  article  can  then 
be  exported  back  to  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  think  that  this  makes  sense.  It 
does  not  benefit  the  bona  fide  cotton 


farmer,  the  wheat  farmer,  or  any  other 
kind  of  fanner. 

This  cannot  even  be  called  a  subsidy 
for  the  American  consumer  since  cotton 
cloth  here  in  America  is  letai'ing  today 
at  p.ices  hither  than  before  the  sub- 
sidy was  initiated.  A.s  usual  the  taxi-ay- 
e:s  are  the  ;;oats. 

It  wc  want  a  program  for  the  benefit 
ol  the  siiudl  farmer  this  amendment 
.should  be  aopioved. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  1  minute 
remaining. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  one  further 
point  I  wish  to  emphasize  and  that  is 
the  payment  limitation  confiict  with 
surplus  reductions.  I  have  covered  that, 
to  some  extent,  but  I  simply  want  to 
indicate  to  the  Senate  what  the  condi- 
tion is  so  far  as  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  concerned. 

The  surplus  reduction  is  a  fimction  of 
both  production  adjustment  and  market 
development.  Each  has  had  a  part  in 
reducing  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration inventories  from  $6,148,000,000  in 
October  of  1960,  to  only  $896  million  as 
of  May  30  of  this  year. 

That  is  a  situation  which  certainly 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  Senate. 

We  still  have  great  capacity  for  over- 
production; and  producers  will  have  to 
use  that  capacity,  if  our  ability  to  pay 
them  to  remove  it  from  production  is 
curtailed. 

We  still  have  great  conservation  needs, 
to  protect  our  land  to  provide  clean 
water,  to  lessen  flood  risk  or  damage,  to 
combat  aii  pollution,  to  provide  opei. 
space  for  recreation,  and  to  meet  many 
other  needs  of  our  people.  If  our  ability 
to  pay  the  amounts  needed  for  these 
purposes  is  curtailed,  these  needs  of 
our  people  will  not  be  met.  The  damage 
to  our  land,  water,  and  citizens  could  be 
irreparable. 

Our  objective  for  years  has  been  to 
preserve  and  protect  the  family  farm.  If 
our  ability  to  pay  larger  farmers  for  tak- 
ing land  out  of  production  is  curtailed, 
we  will  have  to  look  to  smaller  farmers 
for  the  needed  production  adjustment.  If 
we  succeed  in  this,  we  may  find  that 
many  of  the  .smaller  operators  have  re- 
duced their  production  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  not  economic  to  operate  the 
remainder.  We  may  then  find  ourselves 
encouraging  them  to  find  other  employ- 
ment and  eventually  to  leave  the  farm. 
This  amendment  would  cut  across  all 
of  the  farm  program  machinery  which 
has  carefully  been  worked  out  by  Con- 
gress. It  would  amount  to  a  monkey 
wrench  in  that  machinery. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  Lhe  amendment  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  iMr.  Williams],  offered 
for  himself  and  the  Senator  from  Marsh- 
land [Mr.  Brewster].  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER  (When  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 


with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  IMr.  DirksenI.  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  ucre  voting.  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  iwlien  his  name  was 
called).  On  Uiis  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
IMr.  FuLBRiGHTl.  If  he  were  pre.sent  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
jjeimitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 
Tiicrefore,  I  v.  ithhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE  <  alter  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  Mr.  Piesident.  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  IMr.  TalmadceI.  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  iieimittcd  to  vote,  I  would  \ote 
"j'ea."  I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
IMr.  INOUVEI,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jer.sey  IMr.  WilliamsI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  IMr.  YoltngI  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Ala.ska  IMr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  IMr.  FulbrightI,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  IMr.  HartkeI,  the 
Senator  from  Massachu.setts  IMr.  Ken- 
nedy!, the  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr. 
Long  I.  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr. 
LoNGi,  ttie  Senator  from  Minne.sota  IMr. 
McCarthy!,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
IMr.  MusKiE],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  RussELi- 1 .  the  Senator  from 
Florida  IMr.  SmathersI,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  IMr.  TalmadceI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  IMr.  Tydings] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long!,  and  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana !  Mr.  LoNGl  would  each  vote  "nay." 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  IMr.  BennettI,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  DominickI. 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  IMr.  Grif- 
fith!, the  Senator  from  Oregon  IMr. 
Hatfield  1,  the  Senator  from  Ncbra.ska 
IMr.  HnusKAl,  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  IMr.  JavitsI.  the  Senator  from 
California  IMr.  Murphy! ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  IMr.  Percy  1  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Dirk- 
sen!  is  detained  on  olficial  bu.sinesp.  His 
pair  has  been  previously  announced. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  IMr.  Hruska!  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  v.-ould  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
1  Mr.  Percy  !  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "nay." 
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Aiken 

Bayh 

Bible 

BoKgs 

Brewster 

Biirdlck 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 


AUott 

Anderson 

Brooke 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Cooper 

Curtu 

Dodd 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

FonK 

Oruenlng 

Hansen 
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The  result  was  anno||jnced — yeas  25 
nays  47,  as  follows: 

I  No  227  Le 
TEAS— 2i 

Clark 

Cotton 

Gore 

Jackson 

Jordan,  Idah)> 

Magnuson 

McOovern 

Morton 

Nelson 

NAYS— 4l 

Harris 

Hart 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

HUl 

Holland 

HolUngs 

Jordan.  N.C 

Kuchel 

McClellan 

McOee 

Mclntyre 

Metcair 

Miller 

Niondale 

Monroney 
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Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Rlblcoff 

Scott 

.Smith 

WUhams.  Del. 


Montoya 

Morse 

Moss 

Mundt 

Paatore 

Pearson 

Randolph 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tower 

YartKjrough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Baker,  against 
Lausche.  for. 
Mansfield,  for. 

NOT  VOTING 

Bartlett  Hrii-ska 

Bennett  Inouye 

Dlrksen  Javlts 

Domlnlck  Kennedy 

Fulbrlght  Long,  Mo. 

Orlffln  Long,  La. 

Hartke  McCarthy 
Hatfield 


" 


AS 


:DEI>— 3 


24 

Muskle 
Percy 
Russell 
Smathers 
Talmadge 
Tydlngs 
Williams.  N.J. 
I    Young,  Ohio 


Murphy 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware  and  Mr.  BrewJ  ter.  as  modi- 
fied, was  rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Dela^rare.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  send  to  the  desk  a  second  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  0|FICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated.! 

The  legislative  clerk  pro!  eeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPIC  ER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  The  derk  will  sus- 
pend the  reading  until  orir  is  restored. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  CJelaware.  Mr. 
President,  this  is  a  modillcation  of  my 
previous  amendment.  I  a^  unanimous 
consent  that  further  rei.ding  of  the 
amendment  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIi  :ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offeree 
LiAMs  of  Delaware  is  as  foil 

On    page    14,    between    Ui|es    12   and 
Insert  the  following: 

■Sec.  806.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  after  January  1    ' 

amount  of  payments  which 
to  any  single  recipient  for 
as  ( 1 )  Incentive  payments, 
payments.  (3)  price-support 
wheat  marketing  certificate 
cotton  equalization  payments 
land  adjustment  payments,  s 
$75,000.  The  foregoing  shall 
payments  under  the  Sugar 
any  amendment  thereto,  or 
tlonal  Wool  Act  of  1954  or  a 
thereto.' 


by  Mr.  Wil- 
ws: 

13. 


1969,  the  total 
may  be  made 
any    one    year 

(2)  diversion 
payments,  (4) 
payments,    (5) 

and  (6)  crop- 
all  not  exceed 

not  apply  to 
ct  of  1948  or 
inder  the  Na- 
amendment 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawire.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  I  may  make  a  viry  brief  ex- 
planation, as  far  as  I  am  <f  ncerned  we 
can  proceed  to  vote. 

The  only  difference  hfctween  this 
amendment  and   the  preci  iing  one  is 


that  I  have  changed  the  amount  to  $75,- 

000  instead  of  $25,000,  and  I  have  added 
the  exemption  "or  under  the  National 
Wool  Act  of  1954  or  any  amendments 
thereto,"  which  means  it  would  exempt 
both  wool  and  sugar.  Subsidy  payments 
on  all  the  other  commodities  would  be 
covered.  I  repeat  it  is  the  same  amend- 
ment as  before  except  for  exempting 
wool  as  well  as  sugar  and  raising  the 
figure  to  $75,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  not  to  exceed  4  minutes 
on  the  pending  amendment,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  two  sides 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  permit  me  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  his  amendment' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  Mr 
President,  I  offer  this  amendment  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
I  Mr.  Brewster  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Lausche],  and  my.self. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no   further  argument   to   advance.   The 
same  principle  is  involved  here.  I  simply 
remind    Senators    from    States    in    the 
Northeast  with  textile  mills  that  if  this 
amendment   is   enacted,   cotton   will   be 
sold  under  a  two-price  system,  because 
under    the    present    law    the    so-called 
snap-back  provision  provides  that  if  we 
put  a  limitation  on  payments  on  cotton, 
then  cotton  goes  back  to  a  loan  and  pur- 
chase program,  which  could  mean  that 
cotton  would  sell  to  foreign  mills  at  a 
lower  price  than  it  would  sell  to  the  tex- 
tile mills  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  a  moment. 

1  notice  that  n.y  good  friend  from 
Delaware  has  exempted  wool.  I  presume 
that  that  is  to  try  to  obtain  favorable 
votes  from  Senators  representing  States 
where  wool  is  produced. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  provide  a  limi- 
tation now  on  some  commodities,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  we  will  be  putting 
a  limitation  on  wool,  sugar,  and  all  other 
commodities. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  would  mean  specifi- 
cally that  the  American  manufacturer 
of  cotton  products  would  have  to  pay, 
for  American  cotton.  8>2  cents  a  pound 
more  than  the  price  at  which  that  same 
cotton  is  sold  to  a  Japanese  shirt  man- 
ufacturer, who  will  try  to  sell  his  shirts 
back  to  the  American  consumer  and 
thereby  destroy  Americans  jobs. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  ex- 
pired. The  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  merely  point  out  that  when 
this  present  program  first  went  into  ef- 
fect it  was  sold  to  the  American  people 
on  the  basis  that  by  paying  these  enor- 
mous subsidies  on  cotton  the  consumer 
would  be  able  to  obtain  cotton  goods  and 
shirts  at  a  cheaper  price. 
The  record  shows,  however,  that  as  far 


as  the  consumer  is  concerned  he  is  pay- 
ing more  for  cotton  goods  today  than 
he  did  before  we  started  paying  out  these 
multimillion  dollar  subsidies.  Let  us  face 
it — this  is  a  subsidy  for  the  textile  mills 
and  the  large  corporate-type  operations 
Certainly  $75,000  is  a  lot  of  monev  to 
pay  to  any  one  farming  operation  as  a 
100-percent  subsidy,  over  and  beyond 
what  it  receives  as  the  market  price  of 
its  product. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senato: 
from  Delaware.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and   nays  have  been   ordered,   and   the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER  (when  his  name  wa.s 
called ) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  wltli 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  DirksenI. 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote 
I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold  my  vote. 
Tlie  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  ALLOTT  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Murphy  J.  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
■yea.  ■  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  afBnnative).  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  PuLBRiGHT  1 .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea. '  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  MORTON  'after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative'.  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadge  J.  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye]  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on  oflBcial 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long], 
the     Senator     from     Minnesota      [Mr 
McCarthy!,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MusKiE].  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  RussELLj,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida  [Mr.  Smathers  1,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland   (Mr.  Tydings]   are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Long)  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long]  would  each  vote 
•nay." 

Mr.   KUCHEL.   I  announce   that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett],  the 
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»»     Ti»<-NMDrMMirv   TVfr  PTP<;iHpnt    with-      any    such    commodity    are    below    the    level 

Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Dominick  1 ,  Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mi .  ^^ evident  wiin            >^^^^^  ^^^  ^^.^^  commodity  in  the  schedule 

the  Senator  from  Michigan  IMr.  Grif-  out  time  innnmg.  I  ask  unanimous  con-     ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^,^  section.  Commodity  Credit 

FiNl  the  Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Hat-  sent  that  Senators  who  seek   to   maKe     corporation,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 

field!    the  Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr.  short  remarks  be  recognLzed^                       ^f  any  other  law,  shall  not  sell  for  unre- 

wpM=«AithP   Senator   from   New   York  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there     strlcted  domestic  use  or  value  for  redemp- 

"»,       T^'J^    ?hP   ^natorfrom    Call-  objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re-     tlon    of    payment-m-kind    certificates   such 

IMr.    JavitsI.    the    Senator    Uomi.aii  oujc                                                                            commodity  at  less  than  the  price  specified  in 

i'^Z  nliSsS'ScYTare  neceLar'S;  ^Mr'.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I     -ch  schedule. 

from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percyj  are  necessarily  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  because  we     "schedule   of    coi^modity   credit   corpora- 

''1^"e  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Dirk-  have  an  hour  on  each  amendment.                            "on  stock  levels  and  prices 

The  Senator  I lomuiinois     II  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the         "(l)     For    wheat,    when    the    Commodity 

SEN]  is  detained  on  official  business,  ana  ^"f  ;  "^  Oklahoma  send  his  amend-     Credit  Corporation's  uncommitted  stocks  are 

his  pair  has  been  previously  announced.  Senator  f i  om  Oklahoma  sena  nis  amena      ^^^  ^^^^  h^^^  ^^^  hundred  million  bushels. 

If    present    and    voting,    the    Senator  ment  to  tne  aesK.                                                 the  minimum  price  shall  be  lOO  per  centum 

irom   Oregon    IMr.   Hatfield  I,   and   the  amendment  no.  aaz                           ^f    the    current    parity    price,    adjusted    for 

Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy],  would  Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  call     class,  grade,  and  location,  less  the  current 

each  vote  "yea  "  up  my  amendment  No.  882.                                 cost  of  the  marketing  certificate  charged  to 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from   Cali-  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The     processors, 

ror^n":  ^Mr.   MurphyJ.   has   been   pre-  amendment  will  be  stated.                             cr;!!  1  cSorron?s^l^comtuU^rocrrr^e 

viously  announced.  The  assistant  legislative  cleik  proceed-     ^^^^  ^^^^_.^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^„„^,^  ^^^  j,^^  ^,„. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo-  ed  to  state  the  amendment.                               imum  price  shall  be  lOO  per  centum  of  the 

rado  1  Mr.  Dominick]  is  paired  with  the  j^r.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask     current  parity  price,  adjusted  for  class,  grade. 

Senator  from   Utah    IMr.  Bennett  1.  If  unanimous  consent  that  further  read-     and  location,  less  the  current  price  support 

present   and   voting,   the   Senator   from  ing  of  the  amendment  be  dispen.sed  with,     payment  rate  with  respect  to  the  maximum 

Colorado  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen-  ^he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without     permitted  acreage  for  the  feed  grain, 

ator  from  Utah  ^youldvote  •;na>^"^  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered.  The  amend-         ;.3.  ^^^^ -irn"/;,rom^uLd"=f ar^^ 

On  this  vote,  the  Senatoi   fiom  New  ment  will  be  printed  m  the  Record.                ^^^  more  than  thlrtv  million  bushels,  the 

York    IMr.   JavitsI    is   paired   with   tne  The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed     minimum  price  shall" be  lOO  per  centum  of 

.senator  from  Nebraska    IMr.  Hruskai.  j^  ,^he  record  reads  as  follows.                         the  current  paritv  price,  adjusted  for  cia.ss. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^jj  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^     g^ade,  and  location. 

New   York    would    vote   "yea."    and    the  fojiows-                                                                           "'^)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi.sion 
Senator     from     Nebraska     would     vote  .            '  tx-emergency  agricultural     of  this  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  efficient  man- 
-nav  "  TjpQvnvF  ^TOCK    PROGRAM                    agement  of  the  reserve  stocks,  including  ro- 
^P   result  was  announced— veas  30.  reserve  stock   program                 ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^    commodity  Credit  corpora- 
The   result   was   announcca     yc^  -statement  or  i-olicy                         ^^^  ^^^.  3^,,  ^^^  commodity  in  its  reserve 
nays  40,   as  lOllOWS.  Sec.  901.  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress      ^t  the  domestic  market  price,  but  any  such 
|No.  228Leg.l  ^^  establish  and  maintain  reserves  of  stor-      sale  shall  be  ofT.set  by  a  prompt  purchase  of 
YEAS — 30  able   agricultural   commodities   ;idequate   to      a  substantially  equivalent  quantity  of  such 
Aiken                   Cotton                 Mundt  meet  any  foreseeable  food  and  fiber  shortage      commodity  at  the  domestic  market  price. 
Bayh                    Gore                     Nelson  which  might  arise  In  the  Nation  as  a  con-              "extension  op  price  support  loans 
Bible                     Hickenlooper      Pell  sequence    of    any    natural    disaster,    adverse                                                    Secretarv   shall   make 
Boggs                    Jackson                Prouty  food  production  conditions  for  one  or  more            ^^'y,"*     "^'    Ihe   t>ecretar>    snaii   make 
Brewster              Jordan,  Idaho     Proxmlre  veaJs    military  actions,  or  other  causes  aiid      available  a  program  for  extending  the  ma- 
Burdlck               Lausche               Rlblcoff  ?^^i^other  nations  of  the  world  in  any      turlty  dates  of  price  support  loans  for  any 
Cannon               MaRnuson           Scott  w  assist,  ouier  .mu.                        .      nollcv  of      crop  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  or  soybeans,  if  he 
C^e                     McGovem           Smith  ^^^^  ^'""!f'^^f„K,U  sl^ch  reserv^^^^^                  determines    that    the    estimated    production 
S'^"                 M^ileJ'"              W     SSe-l:  ^f°Smsprc^uc    o^a:^^^^^^^                                   ^-m   such    crop   will    exceed    estimated    do- 
Clark                     Miner  01  °Vf P'""" J"'             patent  nractlcable  in   the      mestlc  consumption  and  exports  during  the 
NAYS-40  J°  t^e  ---^-^ -^f.^^P^^f  ^  se^^^^^^^       marketing  year  for  such  crop.  The  Secretary 
Anderson             Hansen                 Moss  tlon   from    the   commercial    market  so   that      shall  estimate  the  production  from  each  crop 
Brooke                 Harris                  Pastore  pv.stence  of    the  reserves  will  not  adversely     and  the  domestic  consumption  and  exports 
Bvrd.Va.             Hart                     S'"'^?  v,  !^f^f  th.  i evil  of  market  prices                            for  the  marketing  year  for  .such  crop  within 
ByTd.  W.  va.       Hill                       Randolph  affect  the  level  of  market  prices.                           ^^^^^^^            ^^^^^  ^^^^  beginning  of  such  mar- 
Carlson                ^°\]^'^               t^]^^^"^  "establishment  op  reserve  level  for            j^g^jj^^  ^,pj^j.  ,^j^^  ^j  ^^^.  subsequent  time  dur- 
p^u                   ?c?rdaTN  C         sffis  commodities                                      j^^  ^j^^"  marketing  year  when  he  finds  that 
Dodd                    Kuchel'                Symington  "Sec.  902.  Whenever,  during  any  market-      changed   circumstances  require   a  new  cstl- 
Eastland               McClellan            Thurmond  i^g  year  the  uncommitted  stocks  of  wheat,      rnate.    If   in   any   marketing   year   when   the 
EUender              McOee                 Tower  jgg^  grains,  or  soybeans  owned  by  the  Com-      secretary  has  made  such  a  determination,  ex- 
Ervin                   Mondale             Yarborough  modlty   Credit   Corporation   fall    below   the      tended  loans  on  wheat,  feed  grains,  or  soy- 
Pannin                Monroney            Young,  N.  uak.  ^ggg^^g   level   for  such   commodity  specified      beans  of  any  crop  are  called  and  the  quantity 
Fong                    Montoya  below,    the    Commodity    Credit    Corporation      ^j  the  commcxllty  under  such  extended  loans 
Oruenlng             Morse                           datrc     a';      may   purchase   at   prevailing   market   prices      js   ^ot   substantially  offset   by   the   quantity 
PRESENT    AND    "^^^ING    LIVE    PAiKb.    ao      ^^^-^   quantities  of  the  commodity  at  such      placed    under    the    extended    loan    program 
PREVIOUSLY  RECOHUt.L>— 4  ^^^^^  ^^^  places  as  will  effect  the  orderly      from  the  current  crop,  the  Commodity  Credit 
AUott,  for.  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  Com-      corporation  shall   purchase  such  additional 
Baker,  against.  modllv    Credit   Corporation's   stocks   of   the      quantity  of  the  commodity  at  the  prices  spe- 
Mansfield.  for.  commodity  at  such  reserve  level.  The  reserve      cifled  in  section  902  as  will  substantially  off- 
Morton,  for.  jp^^pj  ^^   ^^j^g   commodity   under   this   section      g^^   ^^g   quantity   of    the   commodity    under 
NOT  VOTING— 25  ^^^  ^^^  marketing  year  shall  be:                         extended  loans  which  are  called. 
Bartlett               Hruska                ^^^^^  -For  wheat                           200  million  bushels          "(b)   The  Secretary   -shall   make  extended 
Bennett              Inouye                 Per^y  ..^r  7eedCT^"^""  -    15  million  tons              loan  programs  available  under  subsection  (a) 
S^mimck            Kennedy             Smathers  .^l  sofbea^^::.- -    30  mllUon  bushels"      or  otherwise  and   exercise  the  right  to  call 
^^r?iht            I^^ng  Mo.            Talmadge  ^""^  ^                                                   ,         ...       extended  loans  in  a  manner  which  will  en- 
Srtffln                  Long  La.             TydinRs  In  any  marketing  year  for  any  crop  for  whl^      ^^^^^  producers  so  far  m  possible  to  maintain 
Hartke                 McCarthy            Young,  Ohio  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  estimated      ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  marketing  year  carryover 
Hatfield                Metcalf  production  from  such  crop  will  exceed  estl-      stocks  under  such  programs  of  approximately 
Hayden                 Murphy  mated    domestic    consumption    and    exports      ^^^  hundred  million  bushels  of  wheat,  seven 
So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of     during  such  marketing  year  by  more  than     ^^^^^^^  ^^e  hundred  thousand  tons  of  feed 
bO  tne  a"^«"°"J^"''  "'  10  per  centum,  the  reserve  level  under  this            ^^g    ^^^  ^j^^^^  million  bushels  of  soy- 
Delaware  was  lejecteo.                       j^^„^     section    shaU    be    Increased    by    100    mllUon      ^eans.  In  the  case  of  any  marketing  year  for 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  V"OVe      ,,^^51^^13  jqj.  wheat,  7.5  million  tons  for  feed      ^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^  which  the  Secretary  determines 
to    reconsider    the    vote    by    which    the      grains,  and  15  million  bushels  for  soybeans.      ^^^^   ^^^^   estimated    production   will    exceed 
amendment  was  rejected.  -LiMn-ATioN  on  sale  op  reserve  stocks         domestic   consumption   and   exports   during 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo-         ,  j       ^^^  ^o  assure  that  the      such  marketing  year  by  more  than  10  per 
tion  on  the  table.  Coi^odlty  Credit  Corporation  reserve  stocks      centum,  ^^e  Secretary  may  conduct  me  pro- 
The  motion  to  lay   on  the  table  was     ,,      h  at,  --  ^rmark^et^^wTerevrr^th:     Tcers'^o  m^rin  al^^  e^d 'o^^ck^  rr- 
"Stll  senators  addressed  the  Chair.     crSty^^ec^^^oiirtloSTtocks    of     ketmg  year  carryover  stocks  of  up  to  two 
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hundred  million  busheli 
million  tons  of  feed  gralni 
bushels  of  soybeans. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  sha 
agreements  with  produce 
producer  shall  agree  to 
In  storage   under  his  co 
not  to  exceed  three  years 
shall  agree  not  to  call  the|o 
unless  the  prevailing  mar 
commodity   has   reached 
Commodity  Credit  Corporftl 
commodity    for    un 
under  the  pricing  sched 
tlon  903  and  the  Secreta 
the  commodity  Is  needed 
which  has  arisen  as  a  con: 
ral  disaster,  adverse  food 
tlons  for  one  or  more  year 
or    other    causes:    Proriil 
standing  the  foregoing  re 
retary    may   call    the    loa: 
commodities  which  have 
rlorated  In  quality  or  as 
danger  of  loss  or  waste 
tlon  or  spoilage  or  for  the 
llshlng    claims    arising 
against  persons  who  have 
mlsrepresnentatlon.    or    otltr 
wtth   roBpect   to   the   c 
tary  is  authorized  to  prov 
essary  to  encourage  farm 
such  agreements  approxlmltel 
million  bushels  of  wheat, 
hundred  thousand  tons  o 
fifteen   million   bushels  of 
extent  that  the  quantity 
stored   by   producers   imd 
falls  below  such  level,  the  _. 
Corporation    may     purcha  s 
quantity  of  the  commodlf 
flclencv." 


offer  to  enter  Into 

under  which  the 

such  commodity 
rol  for  periods  of 
and  the  Secretary 

ans  In  such  cases 
etlng  price  for  the 
he  level   at   which 

on  may  sell  such 
domestic    use 

provided  In  ser- 

determlnes  that 
o  meet  a  shortage 
quence  of  a  nntn- 
productlon  condl- 

nl  11  tary  actions. 

Tliat    notwlth- 

rlctloTis.  the  Seo- 

i    In    the   case   of 

bstantlally  dete- 

whlch  there  Is  a 
rough  dcterlora- 
purpose  of  esinb- 

of    contract    or 

committed  fraud. 

wrongful    acts 

The  Secre- 

Incentlves  nec- 

s  to  store  under 

y  one  hundred 

even  million  five 

feed  grains,  and 

soybeans.  To  the 

any  commodity 

this  subsection 
Commodity  Credit 

an     additional 
to  offset  the  de- 
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Mr.    MONRONEY. 
yield  1  minute  to  the 
ator  from  Kentucky. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr 
a  querj'  to  the  manager 
Senator  from  Louisiana 
I    call    attention    to 
801  entitled  "Extension 
lotment  Lease  Authority 
would  extend  the  date  foi 
leasing   of   certain 
The  section  now  prohibi 
the  leasin.t?  of  burley 

Am  I  correct  in  my  ur 
interpretation  of  this  _, 
does  not  change  the  law 

this  section  of  the  bill 

lotments  cannot  be  leased 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The 
rect. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mi 
yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI 
ator  from  Vennont  is 
minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr. 
matter  we  have  just  vol 
little  explanation.  The 
now  to  the  farmer  is  real 
the  consumer.  By  getting 
the  farmer  can  produce 
mills  for  less  than  the 
tlon. 

For  2  years  this  subsid 
manufacturers,   and  they 
being  named  as  getting  . 
got  it  transferred  as  a 
the  farmer.  I  am  referrin 
cotton,  which  was  the 
volved. 

When  the  mills  got  the 
were  then  required  to 
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of   wheat,    fifteen 
and  thirty  million 


W  •.    President.    I 
di4inguished  Sen- 

PreAdent.  I  address 
of  the  bill,  the 
Mr.  Ellender  1 . 
12.    section 
)f  Tobacco  Al- 
This  section 
the  authorized 
toba  CO   allotments, 
and  excludes 
tobacco  allotments, 
rstanding  and 
seltion  in  that  it 
nd  that  under 
bufley  tobacco  al- 
ienator is  cor- 

President.    I 
Senator   from 


ER.  The  Sen- 
ignized  for  2 


,  I  think  the 
d  on  needs  a 
si  osidy  charged 
i'  a  subsidy  to 
the  subsidies, 
nd  sell  to  the 
of  produc- 


Ci  St 


went  to  the 

did  not  like 

th^subsidy.  They 

c  large  against 

primarily  to 

or  item  in- 


m  ij 


subsidy,  they 
the  farmer 


the  full  cost  of  production  for  a  crop. 
The  subsidy  then  got  transferred  to  the 
farmer.  So  the  producer  now  gets  charged 
for  these  millions  of  dollars  of  subsidies, 
and  the  two  returns  combined  are  often 
less  than  the  cost  of  production. 

Because  of  that,  this  subsidy  is  prob- 
ably warranted.  However,  it  ought  to  be 
charged  straight  to  the  consumer  or  tlie 
manufacturer,  rathei'  than  to  the  produ- 
cers. 

I  realize  that  the  textile  mills  are  very 
important  in  the  Senate,  and  they  are 
vei-y  important  in  the  national  economy, 
too.  I  feel  that  a  subsidy  to  the  con- 
sumer is  warranted  in  order  to  compete 
with  the  foreign  manufacturers.  But  let 
us  put  our  subsidies  where  they  belong. 
It  might  have  been  5  or  6  years  ago 
that  an  analysis  was  made  by  the  De- 
partment   of    Agriculture,    and    it    was 
found  that  probably  half  of  the  S6  billion 
of  appropriations  to  agriculture  was  not 
a  subsidy  to  agriculture,  but  was  a  sub- 
sidy to  tile  consumers  of  this  country. 
I  think  it  is  warranted. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  ask  a  question.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  makes  a  very  good  case. 
And  maybe  the  cotton-producer  does  not 
like  the  program.  I  know  that  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  textile  millowner  did 
not  like  the  program.  We  did  not  want  a 
handout  or  a  rebate.  We  went  to  the 
White  House,  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  per- 
sonally went  to  the  White  House.  I  said 
that  the  differential  .should  be  made  up 
at  the  point  of  entry.  And  we  were  told 
very  flatly  that  if  we  did  that,  the  im- 
porting countries  abroad  would  stop  buy- 
ing American  cotton  and.  in  order  to 
meet  the  world  price,  we  had  to  sell  this 
cotton  8.5  cents  cheaper  than  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  was  buying  it. 

I  say  it  would  be  better  the  other  way. 
But  we  have  tried  it  and  tried  it  and 
tried  it  and  never  even  got  to  first  base. 
So  this  was  the  only  alternative  that 
was  left  to  us. 

If  this  is  changed,  it  would  put  us  back 
where  we  were.  We  were  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  maintaining  American  jobs,  and 
that  is  what  it  amounts  to.  One  thoiisand 
American  textile  mills  have  been  closed 
in  this  country  in  the  last  10  years,  when 
we  have  been  going  up  astronomically  in 
the  gross  national  product,  when  we 
have  made  more  profits  than  ever  before. 
Yet,  these  mills  are  closing  down  in 
Maine,  in  Massachusetts,  in  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  now  they  are  even  beginning 
to  close  down  in  the  South. 

I  say  this  is  a  deplorable  situation, 
and  if  anjone  wants  to  give  away  the 
American  textile  industry  to  foreign 
producers,  go  ahead  and  knock  out  these 
subsidies. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  we  do  not 
want  to  do  away  with  our  textile  indus- 
try. We  want  our  consumers  to  be  able  to 
buy  textile  goods  on  a  level  with  the 
people  of  other  countries,  and  we  want 
to  be  able  to  compete  with  foreign 
imports. 

What  I  was  trying  to  do  was  to  point 
out  that  this  is,  in  fact,  a  consumer  sub- 
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sidy  and  should  be  recognized  as  such 
and  should  not  be  charged  against  the 
American  producers.  It  was  in  order  to 
put  emphasis  on  that  situation  that  I 
just  voted  for  the  Williams  amendment 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  correct 
But  I  will  make  only  this  rejoinder:  You 
.  cannot  iiave  an  American  consumer  un- 
less you  have  an  American  worker 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Tiie  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  absolutely  correct.  Both  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  I  look 
after  our  cotton  producers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
HoLLiNcs  in  Mie  chair  i .  Who  yields  time'' 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  simply  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  statement  just  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  with  whom  I  .<;erved 
for  years  on  the  Textile  Subcommittee 
trying  to  .save  American  jobs  and  partic- 
ularly our  own  New  England  jobs. 

I  shall  not  take  any  more  of  the  Sena- 
tor's time,  but  I  simply  desire  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  for  we  have  worked 
together  on  this  project,  and  he  has 
voiced  my  convictions  perfectly. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Colorado. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President.  I  was  delighted  to  note 
the  provisions  of  .sections  804  and  805  of 
title  VIII  of  the  pending  bill.  These  pro- 
visions arc  identical  to  two  bills.  S.  3056 
and  S.  3057.  which  I  introduced  on  Feb- 
ruary 29.  1968.  with  the  cosponsorship  of 
Senators  Domi.vick.  Bennett,  and   Mon- 

TOYA. 

As  Senators  are  aware,  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937. 
as  amended,  has  provided  the  means 
whereby  the  orderly  and  efficient  market- 
ing protesses  can  be  used  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  markets  for  various 
agricultural  commodities.  This  impor- 
tant legislative  tool  was  enacted  not  only 
for  the  economic  assistance  of  the  agri- 
cultural industrj'  involved  with  various 
commodities,  but  also  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  consuming  public.  This  law 
has  provided  the  opportunity  for  proper 
farmer  bargaining  power  through  col- 
lective farmer  marketing  and  selling 
agreements  otherwise  unavailable  to  in- 
dividual farmers. 

Section  804  of  the  present  bill  will  pro- 
vide applegrowers  in  Colorado.  Utah  and 
New  Mexico  with  the  opportunity  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  promise  and  pur- 
poses of  section  8c'2j<A)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act"  of 
1937. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  when  I 
introduced  this  legislation,  what  was  in- 
tended when  we  introduced  S.  3056  was 
to  enable  applegrowers  in  Colorado. 
Utah,  and  New  Mexico,  to  join  with  other 
applegrowers  in  those  States  enumerated 
in  section  8c(2)(A)  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  to  create  vol- 
untarj'  marketing  orders.  It  was  clearly 
our  intention  that  applegrowers  in  these 
three  States  should  be  able  to  take  full 
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advantage  of  the  procedures  established 
bv  that  particular  section. 

When  the  report  on  this  bill  was  first 
made  available.  I  noted  on  page  10  some 
language  which  indicated  that  apple 
growers  in  the.se  Statos  might  not  be 
able  to  take  full  advantage  of  section 
8c(2)  lAi  of  the  act  with  regard  to  apples 
produced  for  canning  or  freezing. 

I  was  happy  to  note,  therefore,  the 
statement  made  by  the  distinguished 
chaiiman  of  the  committee  in  the 
Record  on  July  18.  at  page  22034. 
wherein  this  question  was  laid  to  rest. 
The  chairman  stated  at  that  time: 

Mr.  Ellendek.  Mr  President.  I  .should  like 
to  correct  ;in  error  in  the  committee  report 
on  S.  3590.  On  page  10.  i.i  the  explanation 
of  section  804.  appear.s  the  p.irenthetical 
phrase  "(not  including  iliose  for  canning  or 
freezing)".  This  is  not  correct.  The  bill  does 
extend  marketing  order  authority  to  apples 
for  canning  or  freezing  produced  In  the 
States  of  Colorado.  Utah,  and  New  Mexico. 
What  the  report  should  have  stated  was  that 
It  did  not  extend  marketing  cirder  authority 
to  the  canned  or  frozen  product. 

I  presume  that  means  the  person  who 
makes  the  canned  or  frozen  product  also, 
does  it  not? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  does. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  api^reciate  his  assist- 
ance in  straightening  out  this  situation, 
which  means  .so  much  to  some  of  our 
States  in  the  West. 

It  was  clearly  the  intention  of  those 
i,pon.sors  of  S.  3056  to  include  all  apples 
within  the  marketing  order  authority 
whether  they  were  designed  ultimately 
for  fresh  market  consumption  or  for 
canning  or  freezing.  I  think  the  chair- 
man has  clarified  this  situation,  and  I 
merely  wanted  to  draw  further  attention 
to  the  question  for  the  purpo.se  of  estab- 
lishing the  legislative  history  of  this  pro- 
posed .section  of  the  pending  bill. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  ^o 
thank  the  members  of  the  committee  for 
adding  these  two  sections  to  the  jjending 
bill.  Those  of  us  who  were  concerned 
about  the  prospects  for  enabling  legis- 
lation in  this  session  of  Congress  are 
most  grateful  for  the  committee's  action 
in  "incorporating  our  bills  into  the  lan- 
guage of  sections  804  and  805  of  the 
present  bill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  desk  c-f  each  Senator  is  a  breakdown 
of  the  reserve  amendment  and  the 
amounts  in  addition  to  the  stocks  that 
woula  be  allowed  to  be  resealed  in  the 
farmer's  hands  and  to  be  created  in  the 
farmer's  hands,  to  be  held  off  the  mar- 
ket until  the  i;rice  of  wheat  reaches  $2. 
This  is  now  the  law.  that  the  CCC  is  com- 
pelled to  obtain  wheat  at  the  price  sup- 
port level.  But  because-  of  various  threats 
of  oversupply.  the  market  reacts  in  such 
a  manner  that  puts  the  piice  of  wheat 
far  under  the  cost  of  its  production. 

The  pages  of  history  are  filled  with  the 
7  years  of  plenty  and  the  7  years  of 
famine.  We  need  only  go  back  to  Joseph's 
time  in  history  to  recognize  that  through 
his  wisdom  they  created  reserve  stocks 
of  food  that  carried  them  through  the 
long  7  years  of  famine. 

We  have  been  going  on  this  roller 
coaster,  the  ups  and  downs,  for  years 
and  years,  and  it  is  no  surprise  to  any  of 
us  familiar  with  the  field  of  wheat,  where 


climatic  conditions  and  pestilence  have 
so  much  to  do  with  a  bumper  crop  or 
with  a  crop  of  scarcity,  that  we  have 
seen  the  price  of  wheat  go,  like  a  yo-yo. 
from  nearly  S2  a  bushel  down  to  where  it 
is  selling  in  Watonga.  Okla.,  as  of  last 
Saturday,  at  $1.20  a  bushel.  This  is 
quite  a  swing  for  a  major  crop  on 
which  the  lives  of  so  many  people  de- 
pend and  which  is  the  backbone  of  the 
diet  of  the  American  people  and,  in 
truth,  of  most  of  the  people  of  the  world, 
including  the  slave  world  and  the  free 
world. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  heie— and 
may  I  say  this  amendment  is  supported 
by  the  wheat  councils  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  various  farm  organiza- 
tions, except  the  Farm  Bureau,  and  has 
the  stronu  support  of  the  Department  of 
Aericultin-e — is  to  iiave  what  we  like  to 
call  a  noimal  granary,  one  that  is  not 
penalized  for  a  .scarcity  by  skyrocketin-i 
prices  or  one  depressed  to  the  cell-^r  by 
a  bumper  crop. 

In  other  words,  the  great  .uood  for- 
tune of  weather  and  the  accident  of  dry 
weather  during  harvest  season  have 
much  to  do  with  the  price  of  wheat. 
This  year,  the  gods  of  chance  smiled 
on  the  farmers  of  America  in  the  wheat 
belt,  and  we  have  a  great  bumper  crop. 
As  a  result,  instead  of  prosperity,  we 
have  a  price  of  CI. 20,  which  is  a  26-year 
low  price. 

Let  me  emphasize.  The  price  at  which 
wheat  is  selling  this  afternoon  in  Okla- 
homa, in  Kan.sas.  in  Texas,  in  Montana, 
and  in  Wyomina  is  a  2e-yoar  low  price: 
and  we  are  faced  with  this  situation  not 
just  this  time  but  on  and  on.  with  ups 
and  downs. 

As  will  be  noticed  in  the  leaflet,  in  1966 
we  had  only  200  million  bushels  in  stor- 
age in  the  Federal  Government,  and 
onlv  425  million  bu.shels  in  storage  in  the 
comnic'cial  part.  But  in  1960  to  1961. 
we  had  1.268  miliinr.  bushels  in  Federal 
.storage,  under  CCC  control,  and  we  had 
1.411  million  in  others.  If  this  is  not  an 
example  of  the  yo-yo  type  of  operation 
of  one  of  the  world's  major  cninmodi- 
ties,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  strike 
.Tcross  a  level,  normal  rcserv-e  so  that 
the  price  will  not  fluctuate,  so  that  it 
will  be  commensurate  vrith  the  cost  of 
production  wliich  Congress  time  and 
time  again  has  pledged,  and  still  pledges, 
to  be  the  national  policy. 

I  recall  sitting  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  1966—1  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  IMr.  McGov- 
ernI  v.as  present — when  we  talked  about 
the  question  of  enlarging  the  acreage. 
The    entire    wheat    area,    most    of    it. 
throughout  this  country,   was  stricken 
with  a  recordbrcaking  drouaht.  and  the 
prospects   looked   as   thoueh   we   would 
have  a  complete  and  total  crop  failure. 
Tlie  fear  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary 
and  on  the  ixirt  of  those  of   us  from 
wheat  States  was  that  if  this  drought 
continued  and  we  held  acreage  off  and 
did  not  enlarge  the  acreage  that  could  be 
broken   out  and   planted   to  wheat,  we 
would  have  a  famine  of  wheat  in  this 
country  so  great  that  the  entire  farm 
programs   on   every   product    would   be 
abandoned  and  the  policy  of  trying  to 


limit  production  to  the  usable  demand 
would  be  dispensed  with. 

So  the  Secretary,  after  retting  all  the 
figures,  all  the  advice  of  the  agrono- 
mists, the  advice  of  the  Representatives 
and  the  Senators  from  the.se  areas,  de- 
cided to  raise  the  toUl  acreage  by  15 
percent,  allowing  the  farmer  to  plant 
more. 

They  raised  it  by  15  percent.  The 
drought  continued  and  it  was  feared 
there  would  be  a  catastrophe.  They 
raised  it  another  lr>  i^ercent  in  1967  to 
rescup  thi.s  country  from  a  wheat  famine 
and  a  wheat  shortage  that  would  have 
been  disastrous  to  the  economy  of  the 
wheat  States  and  the  great  industries 
that  depend  on  wheat. 

We  want  to  get  away  from  that.  It  lias 
taken  years  to  restore  the  productivity 
of  tlie  land  With  this  bill  we  will  strike 
at  the  problem  as  near  us  we  can.  and 
we  may  have  to  change  the  figure  .some 
more  in  later  years  with  experience,  but 
we  will  be  able  to  set  aside  100  million 
bushels  that  will  be  held  by  the  farmers 
in  the  Commodity  Coi-poration  loan  pro- 
gram. Tliat  is  the  mechanism  used,  and 
it  is  a  time-honored  system.  It  could  be 
resealed  so  the  farmer  does  not  have  to 
market  at  the  end  of  1  year  and  watch 
the  price  go  far  below  the  cost  of 
production. 

We  allow  another  100  million  bushels, 
not  to  exceed  3  years,  to  be  held  as  re- 
serve stocks  on  farms  in  addition  to  the 
amount  of  that  ie.sealed.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  would  offer  the  neces- 
sary incentive  to  encourage  farmer  par- 
ticipation in  this  portion  of  the  re.serve. 

Such  stocks  under  contract  could  not 
be  called  by  the  Secretary  or  redeemed 
by  farmer.s  unless  market  I3rices  have 
reached  the  level  provided  under  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  release 
schedule  and  further,  that  the  commod- 
ity is  needed  to  meet  a  .shortage  resulting 
from  a  natural  distaster.  adver.se  pro- 
duction conditions,  military  actions,  and 
so  forth. 

We  -vill  arrive  at  an  ever-normal  cra- 
narv  we  hope,  that  will  keep  this  crop  off 
the 'market  until  it  is  needed  by  reason 
of  drought  or  disaster  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other and  try  to  maintain  the  price  by 
holdinii  it  at  S2  a  bushel. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor f  i  om  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  thing  that  dis- 
turbs me  is  that  we  are  runninu  head  on 
into  a  paradox,  are  we  not?  Here  we  have 
a  program  to  pay  people  to  take  acreage 
out  of  wheat.  The  Senator  is  sayine  we 
should  stockpile  wheat.  That  is  what  it 
amounts  to.  a  stockpiling  of  wheat.  We 
have  done  that  in  conection  v.ith  nickel 
and  copper.  Now.  we  would  stockpile 
wheat  and  at  the  same  time  pay  people  a 
certain  amount  of  money  not  to  produce 
it.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  meet- 
ing yourself  coming  down  the  liill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  does 
not  realize  the  alternative  is  breaking  up 
the  land  and  putting  more  land  into 
wheat  than  we  can  use.  Rather  than 
doing  that,  we  are  keeping  it  set  aside 
for  future  generations  of  growth.  We  are 
trying  to  prevent  it  breaking  up  by  keep- 
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ing  it  off  the  market  i  i  times  of  surplus 
and  feeding  it  on  to  tl  e  market  in  times 
of  shortage.  Tliis  is  1  eing  held  off  the 
market  so  it  will  not  destroy  the  price 
We  are  not  going  to  bi  »ak  up  the  land  if 
we  can  help  it.  We  v  ould  like  to  have 
acreage  limitation  mai  tained.  If  we  were 
faced  with  a  situation  imilar  to  the  situ- 
ation we  had  in  1926  w  ;  would  be  at  high 
noon.  It  has  taken  se  -eral  years  to  get 
back  to  grass.  We  wa  it  to  preserve  the 
fertility  and  not  have  excessive  produc- 
tion. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  \  r.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I '  leld. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  m!   President.  I  wish 
to    join    the    Senator    in    the   effort    to 
strengthen  the  legislati  )n  before  us. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  if  we  can  get  the 
Senator's  amendment  agreed  to  so  the 
Secretary  has  the  tooh  he  needs  to  take 
the  excess  wheat  and  i  !ed  grains  off  the 
market  in  times  of  si  rplus  production 
and  have  that  availabl  in  times  of  food 
shortage,  we  can  stren  rthen  the  oveiall 
operatido  of  the  progra:  i. 

I  am  convinced  the  t  stimates  are  cor- 
rect in  the  Departmer  t  of  Agriculture 
which  indicates  if  we  can  approve  an 
amendment  such  as  t  is  one.  it  would 
Immediately  add  10  c  nts  a  bushel  or 
considerably  more  at  his  time  to  the 
price  of  wheat,  and  a  s  milar  amount  on 
food  grains.  This  is  o  le  thing  we  can 
do  to  firm  up  current  prices  on  wheat 
and  feed  grains,  and  provide  the  Na- 
tion with  needed  resei-v«  s. 

I  have  attempted  f(  r  many  months 
to  secure  enactment  o  :  emergency  re- 
serve legislation,  and  I  am  happy  to 
support  the  current  atte  npt. 

The  commodity  reser  e.  or  emergency 
reserve  amendment  w  lich  the  senior 
Senator  fiom  Oklaho  na  (Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY)  has  offered.  w(  uld  authorize  a 
much-needed  supply  m  inagement  tool. 
It  is  urgently  needed  n  )w  because  of  a 
record  wheat  crop,  in  j  jite  of  a  12-  or 
13-percent  reduction  ii  wheat  acreage 
this  year,  and  consequ  ;nt  disastrously 
low  farm  prices. 

The  amendment  api  ears  to  be  the 
compi-omise  version  of  a  reserve  bill 
worked  out  between  a  g:  oup  of  farm  or- 
ganizations and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  is  a  v  sry  considerable 
improvement  over  anytl  nv:.  the  Depart- 
ment had  previously  prn  jo^ed. 

The  Department  had  proposed  a  re- 
serve purchased   by   Co  nmodity   Credit 
Corporation  at  not  more   han  119  percent 
of  the  price  support  lo  n  level— which 
meant  that  commodity  p  ices  would  have 
to  fall  seriously  below  f  ir  levels  before 
relief    could    be    provid 'd    producers— 
which  would  be  subject  t(  sale  at  a  sched- 
ule of  price  levels  withoi  t  regard  to  any 
emergency  needs.  The  c  rrent  proposed 
IS  for  purchase  at  preva  ling  prices  and 
resale  at  not  less  than    larity.  less  any 
payments  the  producers  have  received 
The  senior  Senator  fron    North  Dakota 
Joined  me  in  offering  res  ?rve  legislation 
which    provided    for    a    farmer-owned' 
farmer-niterest-free  con  ;roIled   reserve' 
on  which  the  producers  v  ould  get  an  ad- 
vance of  115  percent  of  tl  e  price  support 
loan  level  to  store,  at  Gc  i-ernment  stor- 
age rates,  and  hold  comn  odities  until  an 
emergency  arose  which    if  ted  prices  up 


to  parity.  The  producers  themselves 
would  then  have  had  the  decision  to  sell 
or  hold  their  grain  at  their  own  expense. 
The  compromise  embodied  in  this 
amendment  is  for  CCC  purchase  of  part 
of  the  reserve  at  prevailing  prices,  to  be 
held  until  there  is  a  bona  fide  supply 
emergency,  and  farmer  storage  of  some 
of  the  reserves  under  3-year  contracts 
the  supplies  not  to  be  released  except  in 
an  emergency  at  parity  less  payments. 

I  shall  propose  a  minor  amendment  or 
two  to  clarify  the  proposal  a  little,  but  I 
want  first  to  discuss  the  need  for  this 
reserve. 

The  President's  Food  and  Fiber  Com. 
mission  a  year  a^o  recommended  that  we 
maintain  two  levels  of  reserves  of  essen- 
tial storable  commodities.  One  level  of 
reserve,  readily  available  to  the  market 
would  keep  the  transportation,  processing 
and  marketing  pipeline  filled  so  food  pro- 
duction and  distribution  would  never  be 
interrupted.  The  second  level,  proposed 
today,  would  be  an  emergency  reserve  in- 
sulated from  the  market  so  it  would  not 
depress  farm  prices,  which  could  be  used 
only  when  a  supply  emergency  existed. 

Wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soybeans  are 
involved  in  the  current  proposal,  and  I 
would  like  to  use  wheat  as  an  example 
of  the  rationale  behind  the  measure. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  we 
should  carry  about  60C  milhon  bushels  of 
wheat  over  from  year  to  year  to  meet 
both  normal  trade  requirements  and 
emergencies. 

Studies  of  crop  production  back  to 
1900  indicate  that  while  we  do  not  have 
general  crop  failures,  we  sometimes  have 
below  average  production,  and  that  we 
can  occa.sionally  expect  wheat  production 
to  drop  300  or  even  400  million  bushels 
below  average,  or  anticipated  production. 
Com  production  has  dropped  800  to  900 
million  bushels  below  average  in  some 
years.  In  the  thirties,  over  one  3-year  pe- 
riod, the  shortfall  in  production  of  wheat 
exceeded  1  billion  bushels  and  the  short- 
fall in  com  went  to  nearly  2  billion 
bushels. 

Add  to  the  probability  of  such  occa- 
sional domestic  short  output  the  proba- 
bility of  occasional  shortages  in  other 
Nations  of  the  world,  plus  the  possibility 
that  our  short  crops  and  those  elsewhere 
in  the  world  might  coincide  in  some 
years,  and  it  is  apparent  that  we  should 
follow  the  Biblical  example  of  putting 
aside  some  reserves  in  die  7  good  years 
to  meet  requirements  in  a  lean  year  or 
two. 

A  difficulty  we  confront  is  that  if  ade- 
quate reserves  are  carried,  available  to 
the  market,  farm  prices  fall  to  bank- 
ruptcy levels. 

In  the  1966  crop  year,  when  we  had  a 
prospect  of  a  425  million  bushel  wheat 
carryover,  the  price  of  wheat  was  at 
about  $1.80  a  bushel  in  the  market  A 
year  later,  when  the  prospect  was  for  a 
120  million  bushel  increase  in  the  carry- 
over to  545  million  bushels,  the  price  fell 
to  about  $1.49.  average.  This  year,  with 
another  crop  being  harvested  which  will 
further  increase  free  carrvover— prob- 
ably to  the  600  million  bushel  level  or 
above,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
ports the  average  June  15  farm  price  of 
wheat  as  $1.24  and  we  have  heard  of 
sales  in  Texas  recently,  when  the  harvest 
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was  in  progress,  at  less  than  $l  per 
bushel.  The  price  situation  is  so  bad 
the  Secretaiy  of  Agriculture  has  offered 
to  buy  wheat  at  the  loan  value  from 
farmers  who  do  not  have  storage  so  they 
can  take  the  loan  of  $1.25  per  bushel 
That  loan  level  is  considerably  less  than 
50  percent  of  parity:  parity  for  wheat  h 
$2.63. 

What  we  have  is  the  spectacle  of  wheat 
supply  climbing  up  to  what  experts  re- 
gard as  a  safe  level,  but  farm  prices  beint; 
forced  down  to  a  bankruptcy  level. 

With  a  commodity  reserve  insulated 
from  the  market,  it  would  be  possible  to 
carry  needed  emergency  supplies  outside 
the  market  without  depressing  agricul- 
ture as  it  is  being  depressed  today. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
amendment  the  Senator  from  Oklahom.-^ 
has  offered,  with  an  amendment  I  shall 
offer. 


COMMODITY    RESERVE— RESALE    PROVISION 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  President  it  is 
essential  that  a  commodity  reser\'e  or 
an  emergency  resene.  truly  insulate 'the 
emergency  supplies  of  storable  commodi- 
ties held  within  it  from  the  market  or 
farm  prices  will  be  depressed  to  intol- 
erably low  levels,  as  they  are  today. 

As  a  consequence.  I  have  been  con- 
cerned by  the  provision  in  the  compro- 
mise reserve  measure,  embodied  in  Sena- 
tor MoNRONEY's  amendment,  which  limits 
resale  only  for  -unrestricted  domestic  use 
or  value  for  redemption  of  payment-in- 
kind  certificates." 

I  have  had  some  fear  that  a  Secretary' 
of  Agriculture  might  come  along  who 
would  restrict  the  use  of  wheat,  for 
example,  to  the  milling  of  flour  onlv  and 
dump  out  of  the  reserve,  at  the  CCC'!^ 
normal  resale  price  level,  rather  than  to 
hold  it  for  an  emergency  at  the  parity- 
less-payments  formula  provided  in  the 
bill. 

I  have  been  assured  in  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Harr>-  Graham  that  the  Department 
Solicitor's  office  has  interpreted  the  act 
to  restrict  sales  to  emergency  supply 
situations.  The  stated  purpose  of  the  act 
is  to  "meet  any  foreseeable  food  and 
fiber  shortage  which  might  arise  in  the 
Nation  as  a  consequence  of  any  natural 
disaster,  advei-se  food  production  condi- 
tions for  one  or  more  years,  militar\' 
actions,  or  other  causes,  and  to  assist 
other  nations  of  the  world  in  any  food 
emergency."  The  Solicitor  has  advised 
that  this  criteria  would  govern  to  pre- 
vent any  sales  out  of  the  reserve  at  less 
than  the  formula  price  for  any  com- 
mercial use. 

In  order  to  make  this  interpretation 
a  matter  of  record.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent.  Mr.  President,  to  place  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  Mr.  Graham's  letter 
to  me  stating  the  Solicitor's  holding. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

National  Grange, 
Washingon,  DC,  July  17,  1968. 
Hon.  George  S.  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McGovern:  We've  been 
deeply  grateful  to  you  for  your  continuing 
interest  In  an  adequate  program  to  estab- 
lish strategic  reserves  of  United  States  agri- 
cultural  commodities,  both  for   the  welfare 
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of   American   agriculture,   and   also   for   the 
benefit   of  our  American   trade   policies. 

We  think  that  perhaps  the  major  reason 
for  this  legislation  Is  that  it  Is  absolutely 
essential  if  we're  going  to  be  able  to  plan  a 
Fupply-management  program  that  does  not 
end  up  in  wide  fluctuation  of  production  and 
the  consequent  fluctuation  in  prices.  The 
knowledge  that  there  is  a  reserve  isolated 
from  the  market  In  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
Ciovernment  at  all  times,  which  can  be  used 
in  case  of  an  exceedingly  high  demand  for 
agricultural  products  under  the  purposes 
covered  In  the  Bill,  will  permit  us  to  ad- 
just our  svipply-management  programs  more 
closely   to  our   commercial   demands. 

It  seems  to  us  to  be  Important  to  note 
ul-so  that  we  are  advised  that  these  com- 
modities cannot  be  used  for  any  commercial 
purpose  whatsoever,  except  for  those  pur- 
poses outlined  in  the  Bill  itself.  We  checked 
this  previously  with  the  General  Counsel's 
Office  of  the  USDA  and  were  Informed  that 
the  stated  purposes  of  the  Bill  would  be  the 
determining  factor  in  the  use  of  the  com- 
modities. Therefore,  we  are  not  as  concerned 
as  we  previously  were  about  tying  these  down 
with  additional  language. 

Your  support  of  the  farm  programs  has 
been  a  major  factor  in  the  successful  passage 
of  farm  legislation  in  the  Senate  and  we're 
grateful  to  you  for  yovir  continuing  concern 
about  many  areas  of  American  agriculture. 
Including  passage  of  the  extension  of  the 
.\prlcultural  Act  of  1965  and  the  attachment 
01  an  adequate  strategic  reserve  bill  to  this 
legislation. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Harry  L.  Graham. 
Legislative  Representative. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
have  one  modification  of  the  amend- 
ment, which  I  have  discussed  with  the 
Senator,  to  make  clear  that  the  farm 
stored  portion  of  the  reserve  would  not 
he  a  one-shot  operation.  The  amendment 
lias  but  one  purpose,  that  is  to  make  clear 
in  the  law  that  the  farmer-held  reserve 
is  to  be  a  continuing  reserve,  maintained 
from  year  to  year  by  a  .succession  of  the 
3 -year  contracts  with  farmers. 

The  original  language  directs  the  Sec- 
retary to  offer  contracts  to  farmers  to 
hold  grain  in  storage  for  periods  not  to 
exceed  3  years  in  certain  specified 
amounts.  He  is  directed  to  offer  incen- 
tives to  farmers  to  sign  such  contracts. 

To  be  sure  that  it  is  understood  that 
this  is  to  be  a  continuing  program,  I  pro- 
pose to  change  the  language  so  it  will 
read  that  "The  Secretaiy  Is  authorized  to 
provide  incentives  necessary  to  encour- 
.ige  fanners  to  maintain  in  storage  from 
year  to  year  approximately  100  million 
bushels  of  wheat,  7,500,000  tons  of  feed 
t;rains,  and  15  million  bushels  of  soy- 
beans." 

I  am  privately  assured  this  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  amendment,  but  I  feel  It 
should  be  stated  in  the  act.  I  hope  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
will  accept  the  amendment  to  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  that  proposal  to 
the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Senator's  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  the  modification  read? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  would  not  be  in  order  until 
all  time  has  expired  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  MONFIONEY.  I  could  accept  the 
amendment;  could  I  not? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  can  modify  his  own  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  accept 
the  amendment  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league for  proper  jjlacement  in  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  modification  of  amendment  No. 
882  is  as  follows: 

modification   of  amendment  882 

On  page  7  of  the  .imendment,  in  line  1. 
strike  the  word  "store"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "maintain  In  storage  from 
year  to  year". 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
wish  to  announce  that  Senators  Harris. 
Bayh.  and  Yarborouch  are  cosponsors 
of  this  amendment  and  support  us  fully 
in  our  quest  for  proper  legislation. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  wish  to  inquire  of 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Oklahoma 
as  to  the  approximate  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Tliere  would  be  no 
necessity  to  appropriate  additional  funds. 
We  are  under  obligation  now  to  furnish 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  the 
funds  to  extend  loans  on  these  major 
products.  For  that  leason  we  are  limit- 
ing the  way  these  products  would  be 
•sold,  whether  they  would  be  fed  into  the 
market  with  the  thought  in  mind  of 
maintaining  parity  or  not.  They  do  not 
have  to  be  dumped  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  The  fear  they  will 
be  dumped  has  a  depressing  effect  on 
the  market,  with  this  amount  sterilized 
from  the  market  until  the  price  reaches 
S2  a  bushel,  approximately.  The  marnct 
alway.s  reacts  badly.  So  the  farmer  is 
the  \1ctim  of  the  .speculator  who  feels 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
will  be  apt  to  reduce  their  .stocks  at  the 
wrong  time:  and  this  is  ha\ing  its  ef- 
fect ever>-  year  at  har\'est  time  when 
thev  see  a  big  crop  coming  in. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  discuss  the  pending 
amendment,  which  has  now  been  modi- 
fied, with  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma.  I  have  given 
thought  to  the  problem  as  it  has  been 
discussed  informally,  and  no'w  officially 
as  the  Senator  offers  liis  amendment.  I 
believe  the  proposal  to  be  one  of  equity, 
and  I  shall  support  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
and  I  am  grateful  for  his  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished fellow  Oklahoman,  a  sponsor 
of  the  amendment,  who  well  under- 
stands the  situation  with  respect  to 
wheat  as  it  affects  the  people  of  Okla- 
homa. Texas.  Kansas,  and  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wel- 
come this  opportimity  to  join  with  my 
distinguished  senior  colleague  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Monroney]  in  cospon- 
soring  this  amendment  to  S.  3590  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  strategic 
reserve  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soy- 
beans. It  is  endorsed  by  the  Oklahoma 
Wheat  Commission. 

We  are,  of  course,  all  aware  that  the 


cost-price  squeeze  continues  to  jeopar- 
dize the  future  economic  stability  of  the 
American  farmer.  Wheat  prices  are  now 
at  an  alltime  low  in  Oklahoma,  and  in 
some  instances  prices  are  currently  be- 
low the  loan  level  established  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  At  the  same 
time  the  cost  of  production  continues  to 
increase,  with  land,  labor,  fertilizer,  and 
fuel  increasing  in  cost  annually  while 
prices  for  commodities  continually  de- 
cline. Few  things  could  be  more  detri- 
mental to  the  stability  of  the  American 
economy  than  a  further  decline  in  the 
health  of  American  agriculture. 

The  establishment  of  a  strategic  re- 
serve as  proposed  in  the  amendment 
now  under  consideration  will  not  only 
stabilize  the  market  price  by  Lsolating 
a  substantial  amount  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  soybeans  from  the  market, 
but  will  also  provide  insurance  for  an 
adequate  supply  of  these  commodities 
should  we  suffer  a  natural  disaster  such 
as  drought,  which  would  result  in  our 
having  a  short  crop  in  any  given  year. 
Tlie  amendment  proposed  would  pro- 
vide the  authority  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  establish  and 
maintain  reserve  stocks  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  soybeans.  This  reserve  would 
be  held  by  both  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  producers.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment.  CCC 
would  purchase  wheat,  feed  grains,  or 
soybeans  when  the  quantity  owTied  by 
it  fell  below  200  million  bushels  of 
wheat.  15  million  tons  of  feed  grains,  and 
30  million  bushels  of  soybeans.  Pur- 
chases could  be  made  at  the  marketplace 
of  these  commodities. 

Rirthermore.  if  reserve  levels  held  by 
the  CCC  fell  below  200  million  bushels 
of  wheat.  15  million  tons  of  feed  grains, 
and  30  million  bushels  of  soybeans,  the 
CCC  would  be  prohibited  from  .selling 
such  stocks  for  unrestricted  domestic 
use  at  less  than  100  percent  of  current 
parity  prices  less  the  current  cost  of 
the  marketiiig  certificate  in  the  case  of 
wheat  and  less  the  price  support  pay- 
ment for  feed  grains.  The  amendment 
also  provides  for  an  extended  loan  pro- 
gram which  would  encourage  producers 
and  the  trade  to  hold  reserve  stocks 
when  current  production  is  expected  to 
exceed  current  domestic  and  export  re- 
quirements. Under  this  extended  loan 
program,  it  is  hoped  that  about  100 
million  bushels  of  wheat,  7.5  million 
tons  of  feed  grain,  and  15  million 
bushels  of  soybeans  would  be  retained 
in  reserve. 

The  amendment  also  authorizes  the 
CCC  to  enter  into  long-term  contracts 
with  farmers — not  to  exceed  3  years — to 
hold  a  portion  of  the  reserve  stocks  on 
their  farms  in  addition  to  the  amount 
they  hold  under  reseal  provisions.  CCC 
would  be  able  to  offer  necessary  incen- 
tives to  encourage  farmer  participation 
in  this  portion  of  the  reserve.  Tlie  goal 
under  such  long-term  contracts  would 
be  about  100  million  bushels  of  wheat, 
7' 2  million  tons  of  feed  grains,  and  15 
million  bushels  of  soybeans.  Stocks  held 
under  such  contracts  with  farmers  could 
not  be  called  by  the  Secretarj-  or  re- 
deemed by  farmers  unless  the  market 
price  had  reached  the  level  provided  un- 
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der  the  CCC  release  s  ;hedule  and  the 
commodity  was  needed  to  meet  a  con- 
sumer shortage  resultln  ;  from  a  nation- 
al disaster  or  military  s  ;tions. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel,  as  do  a  number 
of  other  Senators,  that  this  amendment 
establishes  a  workable  program  which 
will  certainly  strengtl  en  the  market 
price  for  wheat,  feed  i  rains,  and  soy- 
beans and  will  also  assi  re  the  American 
consuming  public  of  an  adequate  supply 
of  these  vital  commodi  les  at  all  times. 
The  strategic  reserve  p  oposal  not  only 
will  benefit  our  agrlculti  ral  industry,  but 
it  will  also  be  of  great  benefit  to  every 
American.  We  who  repre  lent  the  agricul- 
tural States  are  well  av  are  of  the  need 
for  this  legislation  insof;  r  as  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  is  concerned  and  those  of  us 
in  the  Senate  and  Houj  ;  who  represent 
primarily  consumer  St  ites  should  be 
equally  concerned  to  set  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  consumers  a  -e  protected. 

I  commend  my  .senioi  colleague  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Monkon  :y1  for  his  dill- 
gent  work  on  this  amei  dment.  He  has 
pinpointed  a  pressing  need  and  has 
moved  to  correct  it.  I  uri  e  the  Senate  to 
adopt  the  strategic  reserv  s  amendment  in 
order  that  we  might  mo  e  one  step  fur- 
ther in  solving  some  of  the  ills  of  our 
agricultural  industry.  T  ,e  strategic  re- 
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serve  amendment  has  t 


of  most  of  the  major  far  i  organizations 


in  the  United  States  and 
dorsement  of  the  U.S. 
Agriculture. 

Mr.    MfNDT.    Mr.    Prisident 
congratulate    the    distir  juished    senior 
Senator   from   Oklahom     upon   having 
submitted  this  amendm^it  to  the  farm 
bill.  I  .shall  support  his 
it  agreed  to.  I  think  it  is 

Earlier  this  session,  I 
number  of  Senators  who  introduced  vari- 
ous forms  and  types  of  rt  5erve  bills,  leg 
islation,  noi.e  of  which  hi  s  yet  been  pre 
sented    by    the    appropr^te 
to  the  Senate  on  its  ow 
we  are  confronted  with 
price  in  agriculture,  it  se 
the  Senator  from  Oklah 
in  the  rit;ht  direction  in 


Iso  lias  the  en- 
Department   of 


first.    I 


efforts  to  have 
i  step  forward, 
was  one  of  a 


away  from  the  open  mari  et  some  of  the 


competitive   factors   now 


the  prices  received  by  oi  r  farmers 

I    have    two    proposed    modifications 
which  I  have  discussed  m  ith  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  O  laliomn.  They 
are  both  in  complete  rap 
he  is  endeavorii'.g  to  do. 

I  should  like  to  read  thfc  first  amend- 
ment for  the  information 
and  which  I  believe  the 
Oklahoma  is  willing  to  accf  pt.  It  is  a  very 
minor  amendment. 

On  page  2  after  the  wcfd  "soybeans, 
I   propose  to  add  the  wc  ( 
bean  oil."  because  soybea 


ds  "and  soy- 
products  are 
frequently  piesei-\ed  in  tie  Commodity 


form  of  soy- 
s  in  that  form 


this  amend- 


Credit  Corporation  in  th« 
bean  oil,  and,  of  course,  it 
that  most  of  the  exports  aje  made. 

I  believe  that  the  Sena^r  from  Okla- 
homa is  willing  to  accep 
ment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  ami  happy  to  ac 
cept  the  Senator's  amend  iient  and  add 
it  to  mine  because  I  believf  it  to  be  con 
structive  contribution 

The     PRESIDING     Olf^'ICER      The 


e  endorsement 


committee 
merits.  Since 
he  problem  of 
ms  to  me  that 
ima  is  moving 
trying  to  take 


holding   down 


ort  with  what 


of  the  Senate 
Senator  from 


amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  so  modified. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  other 
amendment  I  propose  spells  out  in  words 
what  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  iias 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
which  I  know  he  has  in  mind  through 
many  private  conversations  with  him  and 
which  I  added  to  the  particular  type  of 
strategic  rcsc-rve  legislation  which  I  in- 
troduced earlier  this  session. 

The  amendment  reads: 

On  page  3.  Une  22,  of  the  Monroney  amend- 
ment, after  the  word  "processors."  strike  the 
period  and  add  the  foUowlng:  "provided 
such  price  shall  not  be  less  than  $2.00  per 
bushel." 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
spell  out  the  prohibition  against  the 
Commodity  Corporation's  dumping  its 
wheat  into  the  market  in  competition 
with  producers.  We  have  found  that  they 
have  done  that  in  corn  and  in  wheat. 
What  we  need  is  to  make  this  act  sen-e 
as  a  magnet  to  pull  prices  up  and  not  as  a 
ceiling  to  hold  prices  down.  This  is  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  philosophy  of 
the  language  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  I  trust  that 
he  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  One  point  I  should 
like  to  raise:  This  would  be  the  normal 
basing  price? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Correct. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  This  is  the  wheat 
figure  used  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  would  be  $2  a 
bushel  there.  It  would  phase  downward 
as  to  the  distance  from  there. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Correct. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  This  is  the  goal  we 
seek  approximately  of  parity,  so  that  I 
tliink  it  would  be  an  addition  to  the  bill 
to  spell  this  out.  I  am  happy  to  accept  it. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
modify  my  amendment  to  include  the 
two  amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  so  modified. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Oklahoma.  Both  of  these 
amendments  should  be  helpful  to  the 
American  fanner. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  for 
Ills  contribution. 

Anyone  who  goes  through  an  agricul- 
ture-producing section  of  this  country, 
more  particularly  a  wheat-producing 
section,  will  realize  that  a  bumper  crop 
is  a  mixed  blessing.  While  the  soil  is  pro- 
ducing large  quantities  of  harvest,  the 
cost  of  tractors  has  multiplied  by  some 
300  F)ercent  in  many  cases.  The  other 
farm  machinery  used  to  han'est  wheat  is 
up  at  least  by  150  percent.  The  cost  of 
labor  is  up  perhaps  200  or  300  percent. 
We  passed  the  minimum  wage  laws  here 
which  have  prevented  boys  16  years  old 
from  running  tractors,  although  most 
young  men  of  12  or  14  years  of  age  are  far 
more  skilled  in  operating  tractors  and 
other  farm  machinery  than  many  of  the 
people  who  come  in  from  out  of  State  for 
the  harvest. 


Everything  that  this  Congress  has 
done,  practically,  has  increased  the 
farmer's  cost.  I  am  not  saying  that  this 
is  true  only  in  the  Wheat  Belt.  It  is  al.so 
true  in  the  Corn,  Cotton,  and  Sugar  Belt.s. 
Everywhere  we  go.  the  fanner  has  bofn 
the  "fall  guy."  His  income  has  gone  down 
with  the  good  fortune  of  nature  rather 
than  up.  because  whether  or  not  he  lias  a 
large  crop,  it  tends  to  depress  prices  and 
he  still  has  the  cost  of  the  harvesting.  He 
cannot  leave  it  in  the  field,  and  he  inu.st 
harvest  his  crop  which  will  sell  at  an 
uneconomic  price. 

Then  we  have  the  European  prices 
which  are  far  higher  than  ours  have 
been  even  when  their  prices  were  low.  So 
that  while  we  are  the  most  blessed  Na- 
tion on  earth  to  have  an  adequate  supply 
of  the  food  and  fiber  and  other  agricul- 
tural products  that  we  need,  we  cannot 
take  that  for  granted.  The  best  way  Is  to 
try  to  guard  against  the  "rollercoaster." 
the  "up  and  down."  the  laying  out  of  the 
soil  for  conservation  and  grass  coverai^e. 
because  of  the  probability  of  a  shortne.';s 
in  stocks.  So  that  I  think  this  is  a  very 
effective  means  of  dealing  with  this 

The  PRESIDING  CmCER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
expired. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  vield 
time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  so  that 
I  may  offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.   ELLENDER.   I  yield. 

Mr.  ^ULLER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  infoims  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
that  that  can  be  done  only  by  unani- 
mous consent  or  when  all  time  has  been 
con.sumed. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment 

Mr.   ELLENDER.  It   cannot  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  not 
in  order  at  this  time  until  all  time  is  con- 
sumed, used  or  yielded  back. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana.  I  am  .sure,  would 
rather  make  his  comments  on  the  amend- 
ment as  it  is  eventually  amended. 

If  that  is  not  correct,  then  I  shall  not 
press  my  amendment  at  this  time:  but 
I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  to  know  what  the  whole 
scope  of  the  amendment  will  be  before 
he  .speaks  for  or  against  it.  So  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  offer  my  amendment  to  the 
amendment  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  am  not  going 
to  object  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  does  not  object — will  the 
Chair  tell  the  Senate  what  the  time 
situation  will  be  then,  if,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  our  able  colleague  from 
Iowa  offers  his  amendment  to  the 
amendment? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  hour 
n  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 

Iowa. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  And  the  remaining  tune 
;,n  the  Monroney  amendment.  I  thank 
;he  Chair. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
,;n  amendment  to  the  amendment  to  the 
^iesk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
>tated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
ioUows: 

On  page  3  add  the  following  at  the  end  of 

lu  :■!: 
Provided,  That  such  authority  of  the 
Cummodltv  Credit  Corporation  shall  not  be 
exercised  "where  the  Secretary  determines 
fint  carryover  stocks  of  said  commodities 
i  including  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
reserves  as  hereinabove  provided  for)  will 
ixceed  the  foUowlng:  For  wheat.  500  million 
imhels  (as  of  July  1);  for  feed  grains.  40 
nuUlon  tons  (as  of  October  H  ;  for  soybeans. 
100  million  bushels  (as  of  October  D". 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President- 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President- 


Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
::om  Louisiana. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 

the  floor. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  sorry.  I  thought 
t'lat  the  Senator  had  yielded  so  that  I 
could  speak  on  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Just  so  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  could  offer  his  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment,  yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
tT  oppose  the  amendment 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  which 
amendment  docs  the  Senator  yield  time. 
iusT  so  that  the  Chair  can  keep  the  record 
.-traight? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  On  the  Monroney 
amendment.   Mr.   President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  thanks  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
just" stated,  I  rise  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

A  provision  similar  to  this  amend- 
ment was  considered  by  a  subcommittee 
I  if  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
The  subcommittee  met  many  times  and 
considered  many  versions  of  this  amend- 
ment It  was  unable  to  report  any  bill 
on  this  subject  to  the  full  conunittee. 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  an  important 
factor  behind  the  act  of  1965.  which  is 
now  on  the  statute  books,  was  the  fact 
that  we  had  enormous  surpluses  on  hand. 
There  were  84.5  million  tons  of  feed- 
srains,  1.4  billion  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
16.6  million  bales  of  cotton  on  hand. 
There  they  all  were  in  the  warehouses. 
The  charges  to  store  those  commodities 
v.as  a  tremendous  expense  to  the 
Government. 

So  what  did  we  do?  We  i^assed  the  act 
of  1965  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  rid  ourselves  of  these  enormous 
surpluses;  and  over  the  space  of  2>2 
years  we  succeeded  in  doing  it.  Today 
we  have,  in  corn  and  other  feed  grains, 
between  45  and  50  million  tons.  In  re- 
spect to  wheat,  we  have  at  present  545 


million  bushels  in  carrs'over.  Cotton  has 
been  drawn  down  to  6.4  million  bales. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  gross  error  for 
us  to  adopt  this  amendment. 

The  committee  has  three  bills  before 
it  on  the  same  subject.  Up  to  now  the 
proponents  of  those  bills  have  been  un- 
able to  agree  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
done.  Since  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
introduced  his  amendment,  three  or  four 
or  five  amendments  have  been  offered  to 
it.  I  have  not  had  time  to  study  what 
effect  those  amendments  would  have 
on  the  amendment,  but  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  dissension  among  those  who 
are  advocating  the  strategic  .'stockpile. 

There  is  much  complaint  today,  and 
there  was  much  complaint  yesterday,  on 
the  cost  of  this  program.  I  stressed  yes- 
terday that  I  was  a  little  disappointed 
in  the  cost  of  the  program.  I  thought  the 
cost  would  be  much  less  than  the  cost 
of  the  old  i^rogram.  There  was  a  lessen- 
ing of  cost,  but,  because  of  the  increased 
production  of  wheat  last  year,  the  cost 
of  the  program  for  this  coming  year  will 
increase. 

Just  as  sure  as  I  am  speaking  to  the 
Senate  today,  we  will  be  in  trouble  in 
less  than  2  years  from  now  if  we  permit 
what  this  amendment  provides.  Six  hun- 
dred million  bushels  of  wheat  could  be 
tied  up  in  storage  under  the  amendment, 
as  I  understand  it.  Forty-five  million 
tons  of  feed  grains  could  be  tied  up  in 
storage.  If  that  were  true  today,  the  sur- 
plus of  what  we  have  on  hand  would  be 
as  much  as  what  gave  rise  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law  which  is  now  on  the 
.statute  books. 

In  respect  to  soybeans,  we  have  never 
had  a  surplus.  We  have  been  producinc 
onlv  slightly  over  raid  above  car  require- 
ments, but  it  is  a  crop  that  has  been 
i)ianted  in  abundance  in  the  past  2  or 
3  vears.  If  the  present  trend  continues, 
we  are  inviting  trouble  to  the  soybean 
growers  if  v.e  permit  the  strategic  stock 
piling  of  that  important  crop. 

Mr.  President,  rs  of  July  1.  1968.  we 
had  on  hand  545  million  bushels  of 
wheat.  We  are  not  in  trouble  with  wheat. 
The  pending  bill  is  so  flexible  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the  power 
to  increase  or  decrease  production  in 
proportion  to  our  needs,  both  dome.stic 
and  sales  abroad. 

I  believe,  if  the  bill  is  permitted  to 
work,  a  time  will  be  reached  in  the  near 
future,  when  the  production  of  wheat, 
corn,  feed  grains,  as  well  as  other  com- 
modities, will  be  in  such  quantities  as  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  domestic  market 
as  well  as  exports.  If,  as,  and  when  that 
time  is  reached,  we  can  send  the  farmer 
to  the  marketplace  to  get  his  good  iirice. 
We  can  look  at  the  record.  That  was 
the  intention  of  the  1965  act.  That  was 
the  goal  when  it  was  enacted  2  or  3  years 
ago. 

Speaking  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestrj'  for 
32  vear.s — I  have  been  chairman  for  over 
16  years— I  say  it  would  be  a  mistake  for 
us  to  return  to  huge  surpluses. 

Talk  about  costs.  The  costs  we  now 
carrj-  as  a  result  of  the  laws  on  the 
statute  books  will  probably  remain  a 
while,  but  to  add  this  amendment  to  the 
law  would  mean  additional  costs. 
Mr.  President,  we  do  not  pay  for  the 


storage  of  wheat  with  collar  buttons;  it 
takes  money.  Loans  cannot  be  obtained 
on  that  wheat  unless  interest  is  paid. 
Today  the  cost  of  interest  is  6  or  6.5  per- 
cent. The  cost  of  the  program  would  in- 
crease by  a  great  amount. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  concur  with 
the  committee  and  not  place  this 
amendment  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  has  used 
the  figure  of  545  million  bushels  of  sur- 
plus at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  On  hand.  That  is  the 
carryover  on  July  1. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Or  on  hand,  which  is 
roughly  the  same  figure  as  the  amount 
of  wheat  that  is  used  for  food  in  this 
country  in  a  year.  Is    that  correct? 

Mr.  EXJ-.ENDER.  Just  about:  that  is, 
if  we  consider  seedings,  and  so  forth. 
It  is  just  about  that. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  we  consider  seedings. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 
Mr.     ALLOTT.    If   I   understand   the 
Senator  correctly,  under  the  amendment 
proposed,  and  which  I  can  understand 
some  wheat  farmers  would  like,  in  ef- 
fect the  amount  of  wheat  for  which  they 
could  get  support  prices  would  increase. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  This  would  tend 
to  raise  the  market  price,  so  that  non- 
compliers  as  well  as  compilers  might  re- 
ceive  the   support   price.   In   fact  they 
might  receive  prices  above  the  support 
level.    That    is    the     objective    of    the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  So  we  would  be  moving 
backward.",  to  a  place  which  would  have 
the  same  effect  as  the  17  percent  aver- 
age by  which  the  wheat  allotments 
were  increased  the  year  before  last  and 
the  year  before  that? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  This  pro{X)sal  would 
increase  our  surpluses  to  the  point  where 
we  could  not  dispose  of   them. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  So.  in  effect,  this  would 
be  a  bonanza  to  the  great  stoiage  bins. 
We  would  not  only  be  i^aying  storage 
on  the  wheat,  but  we  would  also  have 
to  be  iiaying  interest  on  the  money.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  :s  emi- 
nently correct.  As  I  have  just  said,  the 
rate  of  interest  has  gone  sky  high.  Tlie 
storage  cost  of  wheat,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  is  about  12  to  13  cents  a  bushel 
a  vear.  If  the  wheat  were  to  remain  in 
storage,  which  it  could  under  this  pro- 
ixjsal.  for  3  years,  it  would  mean  we 
would  have  to  add  39  cents  to  the  cost 
just  lor  storage.  The  same  holds  true 
for  other  commodities  affected  under 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  can  see  where  a  wheat 
fanner  might  look  at  the  proposal,  on 
an  immediate  basis,  and  think  it  is  to 
Ills  advantage:  but  I  must  say  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  that,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Nation,  or  even  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  wheat  farmer  in  the 
long  term,  it  would  be  disadvantageous 
to  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  We  have  often  paid  in  the  past, 
as  I  have  pointed  out.  huge  subsidies  to 
bolster  the  price  of  wheat,  the  price  of 
corn,  or  the  price  of  any  commodity  we 
produce. 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  Does  tie  Senator  think 
that  perhaps  the  redujjtlon  of  surpluses 
In  the  last  3  years.  whKh  we  had  to  do 
has  been  a  major  factof  in  the  reduction 
of  the  price  of  wheat 

The  PRESIDING  O 
ator's  10  minutes  have 


July  20,  i!)i;> 


TCER.  The  Sen- 
xplred 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yfcld  myself  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

I  doubt  that;  becausii  If  we  can  pro- 
duce wheat,  and  have  (  n  hand  supplies 
to  meet  the  domestic  ai  id  export  needs, 
that  in  itself  will  havli  a  tendency  to 
firm  the  price,  in  my  o  inlon. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Provld  d  that  it  is  not 
produced  in  excess. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes, 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  But  if  l  ire  have  a  stock- 
pile, even  though  we  h«  >e  a  freeze  on  it 
at  a  price  of  $2,  if  we  lave  a  stockpile 
of  wheat  overhanging  th(  i  market,  does  it 
not  act  exactly  as  it  hf<  i  in  the  case  of 
so  many  of  our  mineral  |  tockpiles.  where 
the  fact  that  a  stockpil  ;  does  overhang 
the  market  and  is  a  po  entlal  factor  in 
the  market  tends  to  dep  ess  the  price? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect; there  is  no  questic  i  about  it 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yifl  d  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Nor' h  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  been  in  favor  of  a  grain 
reserve.  In  fact,  I  am  a  c(  sponsor  of  such 
legislation.  This  bill  Is  till  pending  in 
the  Senate  Agriculture  (  ommittee.  Leg- 
islation of  this  kind  can  be  very  helpful, 
or  it  can  be  very  damaging  if  it  is  not 
properly  written.  I  belie*  that  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  is  no  pla<*  to  attempt  to 
write  complicated  legisla:  on  of  this  kind. 
For  example,  several  ai  lendments  have 


now  been  agreed  to,  with 


I.  for  one,  would  not  kncjw  what  the  re 
sale  price  of  wheat  would 
should  be  $1.50  a  bushel, 
damaging.  If  it  were  S2  a 


)e.  If  that  price 
t  could  be  very 
lushel.  it  would 


the  result  that 


be  all  right,  if  the  $2  re|ale  price  were 

adhered  to. 
But  we  have  in  the  bill 

unrestricted  use,  which  is 

me.  I  fear  that  it  may  n  ake  it  possible 

for  the  Secretary  of  Agi  culture  to  sell 

wheat  for  resale,  for  exai  pie,  at  a  price 

as  low  as  $1.30  to  S1.40 

understand  the  situation 

the  Secretary  could  sell 

than  S2  a  bushel.  If  he  co 

could  be  in  very  deep  t 

this  Secretary  or  some  f 

could  dump  wheat  on  th 

he  saw  fit  to  do  so;  and 

pened  all  too  often  in  th. 
While  I  am  in  full  accoi 
jectives  of  my  friend  from 
other  Senators.  I  do  not  b. 

of  the  Senate  is  the  place    „  ^  ^„.„ 

plicated  legislation  such  a;=jfthis.  Further 
I  am  very  anxious  not]  to  add  an 
amendment  that  would  j#opaidize  the 
final  approval  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Prfl^ident,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Florida  Ifl  minutes. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
First.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  agi-ee  wholeheartedly  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  with  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Young].  They  have  both  correctly 
stated  the  situation  as  I  see  it. 


a  provision  for 
very  unclear  to 


a  bushel.  If  I 
i  s  it  now  exists, 
vheat  for  less 
d.  the  farmers 
uble,  because 
ure  Secretary 
market  when 
hat  has  hap- 
past. 

with  tlie  ob- 

klahoma  and 

ieve  the  floor 

write  com- 


As  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
having  to  do  with  this  subject  matter.  I 
held  the  first  hearings  this  year  that  were 
held  by  our  subcommittee — I  think  it 
was  in  January;  it  may  have  been  in 
February— on  two  or  three  different 
measures  offered  to  set  up  reserves  of 
grains,  including  wheat  and  feed  grains. 
I  do  not  believe  tliat  at  that  time  soy- 
beans were  included. 

Tlie  able  Senator  from  Oklahoma  was 
one  of  the  dedicated  authors  of  one  of 
the  bills  which  was  before  us.  The  able 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN]  was  author  of  another.  The  able 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young]  was  a  cosponsor  of  one  of  those 
measures — I  forget  which. 

We  held  hearings,  and  it  developed  in 
the  course  of  the  hearings  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  his  Dep>art- 
ment  could  not  agree  with  any  of  the 
proposals  as  written  and  presented,  and 
thought  there  ought  to  be  material  and 
substantial  changes.  Later,  as  I  recall 
both  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  in  the 
course  of  the  hearings,  indicated  that 
they.  too.  felt  that  there  should  be 
changes  in  the  proposals  as  made  to  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  we  held  hearings  and 
permitted  statements  to  come  in  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  because 
there  were  others  interested  in  this  pro- 
gram, and  then  we  asked  that  confer- 
ences be  held  with  the  Department  of 
Agi-iculture.  in  an  effort  to  work  the 
thing  out.  Such  conferences  were  held 
I  am  not  advised  as  to  what  the  results 
of  those  conferences  were,  except  that  I 
beheve  there  was  near  agreement  among 
the  various  parties. 

At  any  rate.  Mr.  President,  we  then 
tried  to  find  time  to  hold  meetings  of 
our  subcommittee.  We  aereed  on  one 
time,  and  when  the  subcommittee  mem- 
bers were  located,  we  found  out  we  could 
not  obtain  a  quoriun,  so  we  abandoned 
that  effort.  We  agreed  upon  another 
time,  all  the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee were  approached,  and  a  large  major- 
ity of  them  said  they  could  be  present. 
When  the  time  came.  I  was  there  as 
chairman,  and  there  was  not  a  quorum 
present.  So  we  have  not  been  able  to  act 
upon  this  proposed  measure,  which  has 
very  far-reaching  implications. 

I  do  not  at  all  blame  Senators  repre- 
senting the  grain  belt  for  wanting  to  do 
anything  possible  to  alleviate  the  condi- 
tions of  the  grain  producers.  I  find  no 
fault  with  that.  But.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  say  I  have  found  this  to  be  one 
of  the  most  complicated  subject  matters 
ever  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Foresti-y  in  the  18  or  20  vears 
I  have  been  a  member  of  that  committee 
The  very  fact  that  all  these  amendments 
have  been  proposed  on  the  floor  today  is 
indicative  of  that  fact. 

Without  expressing  or  intending  any 
lack  of  sympathy  with  the  objectives  I 
simply  say  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when 
he  says  it  would  be  unfortunate  to  have 
complicated  legislation  of  this  kind  at- 
tached to  this  particular  bill  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  when  none  of  us  have  had 
a  chance  to  know  what  is  specifically  in- 


cluded, particularly  since  these  amend- 
ments have  been  offered  on  the  floor 

That  would  be  true.  Mr.  Pre-sident 
even  if  the  attitude  in  the  House  of  Rei)- 
resentatives  toward  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion were  friendly.  Unfortunately,  we  .u<- 
told  by  some  of  the  leading  member.^  .  ' 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  that 
they  have  been  unable  to  reach  any  solu- 
tion of  this  problem,  and  they  will  n,,t 
accept  this  type  of  amendment;  and,  ;is 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  my  humble  judi- 
ment  that  the  attachment  of  this  amend- 
ment, or  any  amendment  in  this  aria 
would  jeopardize  in  every  way  the  pa.ss 
age  of  the  pending  legislation  in  tins 
session  of  Congress. 

I  have  talked  with  the  distinguislu d 
chairman  of  the  committee  about  tl,i. 
subject,  and  with  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  my  .suh- 
committee.  and  I  feel  sure  they  have  tlip 
same  views. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  simply  impractic- 
able to  talk  about  attaching  to  this  par- 
ticular bill,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, .  i: 
amendment  on  this  highly  complicatta 
■subject,  which  has  not  been  taken  to  ai. 
agreement  stage  even  in  the  subcommit- 
tee which  is  studying  the  matter.  I  u- 
gret  this  is  the  case,  but  it  is  the  ca.se: 
and  furthermore,  I  wish  to  substantiate 
what  our  distinguished  chairman  Il,s 
said,  except  that  I  shall  carry  it  a  little 
farther  back. 

We  have  been  pursuing  this  will-o - 
the-wisp.  the  ever  normal  granary,  cvri' 
since  Henry  Wallaces  days  as  head  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  When  we 
had  pursued  it  long  enough,  we  found 
ourselves  carr>-ing  mountains  of  sur- 
pluses. With  all  due  respect  to  this  bill. 
which  I  ha\e  never  supported  because  it 
invohes  Government  regimentation  and 
control  which  I  do  not  approve.  I  mu.st 
say  its  principal  objective  was  to  titt 
away  from  those  suipluses.  to  achie\p 
diversion  of  lands  and  pay  a  fair  price 
for  the  diversion  in  order  to  get  away 
from  those  heavy  surpluses. 

It  looks  to  me  as  though  entering  intc 
a  reserve  program— and  "reserve"  is  iuii 
another  more  palatable  word  for  "sur- 
plus"—is  endeavoring  to  turn  back  the 
very  effort  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  committee  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota  and 
others,  who  so  strongly  sponsored  tin- 
bill  of  1965.  are  trying  to  accompli.sl: 
through  this  legislation. 

They  have  made  some  progress  in  it 
We  have  had  to  expend  a  great  deal 
more  money  than  they  thought  would  be 
required  in  1965.  when  I  predicted  on 
this  floor  that  such  would  be  the  case. 
There  are  other  features  about  it  as  to 
which  I  could  find  fault,  but  I  shall  not 
do  that  today.  Mr.  President.  lam  seek- 
ing to  get  through  the  Senate  the  most 
effective  measure  that  we  can.  because  I 
realize  that  there  is  a  critical  need  to 
agriculture  and  to  agricultural  produc- 
ers in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  calamity  to  have 
the  pending  amendment  attached  to  the 
bill.  I  say  so  with  regret.  I  would  like 
very  much  to  assist  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  and 
my  friend  on  the  other  side,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  South  Da- 
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kota.  who  has  also  expressed  interest  in 
the  measure.  But  we  just  have  not  got- 
ten to  the  stage  when  there  is  any  meet- 
ing of  the  minds  as  to  what  can  be  done 
111  creating  a  so-called  reserve  without 
hurting  more  than  helping  the  objectives 
which  prevail  under  the  1965  program. 
It  has  always  been  my  attitude  to  try 
to  keep  measures  effective  whether  I  am 
in  support  of  them  or  not.  I  think  that 
the  pending  amendment,  if  it  were 
agreed  to.  would  either  defeat  or  render 
ineffective  the  principal  aims  involved 
in  the  pending  measure.  For  that  reason, 
I  .strongly  oppose  it,  and  I  strongly  hold 
up  the  hands  of  my  chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota, and  the  other  Senators  who  are 
still  tiTing  to  find  something  in  this  field 
but  have  not  found  it. 

Tliis  is  the  most  complicated  kind  of 
measure.  The  very  fact  that  our  distin- 
tiuished  friends  stated  during  the  hear- 
ings that  they  would  have  to  search  for 
modifications  and  amendments  and  the 
fact  that  all  of  these  amendments  have 
been  offered  this  morning  by  Senators 
V,  ho  are  equally  interested  in  the  subject 
matter  indicates  how  complicated  the 
measure  is. 

I  hope,  with  some  regret,  that  the 
amendment  will  be  rejected  by  the 
.Senate. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
if  I  have  sufficient  time  remaining. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes  remain. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  discussed  the  measure  with  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  House  Ag- 
riculture Committee.  The  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  that  committee  is  from 
Oklahoma.  He  knows  the  desperate  con- 
ditions that  the  Oklahoma  wheat  fann- 
ers are  in.  I  cannot  picture  him  denying 
this  relief  to  the  farmers,  in  the  des- 
perate plight  they  are  in  with  the  $1.20 
.vheat. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in  our 
own  opinion  there  is  a  distinct  difBculty 
in  this  proposal,  and  there  has  not  been 
any  meeting  of  the  minds  either  in  the 
subcommittee  or  in  the  full  committee  on 
what  kind  of  a  measure  would  meet  the 
•,ery  laudable  objective  of  the  distin- 
mished  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I  regret 
♦hat  very  much. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  yield 
.")  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wvoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for 
'■)  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distin^ished  chairman  for  yielding 
tome. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota,  the 
ranking  minority  member.  I  think  this 
is  no  place  to  write  legislation. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  already  said  that  wheat  is  now 
selling  at  a  26-year  low. 


Under  the  pending  bill,  as  I  read  it. 
there  could  be  as  much  as  600  million 
bushels  of  wheat  in  storage.  There  could 
be  in  storage  as  much  as  45  million  tons 
of  feed  grains.  There  could  be  in  storage 
as  much  as  90  million  bushels  of 
.soybeans. 

If  I  figure  it  correctly.  I  think  the 
American  taxpayers  could  be  paying  in 
annual  storage  costs  alone  S78  million  for 
the  storage  of  wheat.  The  cost  of  storing 
the  feed  grains  could  be  $69  million  per 
year.  And  the  storage  costs  of  soybeans 
could  be  S11.7  million  per  year.  CCC 
stocks  need  not  be  limited  to  strategic 
reserve  stocks  but  could  exceed  that  de- 
pending upon  the  size  of  future  stocks. 
The  huge  storage  cost  has  been  one  of 
the  reasons  that  there  have  been  great 
pressures  for  the  CCC  .stocks  to  be  re- 
duced. It  led  to  the  charge  made  by 
many  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
wsa  capricious  in  selling  these  stocks 
instead  of  tr>-ing  to  help  the  farmer  and 
that  lie  was  more  concerned  with  the 
consumer. 

We  recall  a  couple  or  3  years  ago  that 
the  charge  was  made  in  response  to  a 
direct  quote  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture that  he  looked  foi-ward  to  lower 
food  prices.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
pohtical  di-scussion  about  that  remark, 
as  we  will  all  recall. 

With  these  stocks  in  storage,  there  will 
be  the  ever-present  desire  on  the  part 
of  Members  of  Congress  and  the  public 
generally  to  reduce  those  .stocks. 

I  do  not  think  the  case  has  Ijeen  made 
that  we  need  to  have  any  additional 
wheat  in  storage,  in  Government  owner- 
ship, in  order  to  preserve  the  .security  of 
America. 

We  have  demonstrated  the  capacity 
to  keep  sufficient  stocks  on  hand  in  the 
normal  course  of  things  without  going 
back  to  the  bankrupt  jiolicy  which  has 
already  demonstrated  its  ability  to  de- 
press grain  prices  when  they  need  most 
to  be  supported. 

I  will  oppose  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  A  point  of  order. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator    from    Oklahoma    has    already 
a.sked  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  It  is  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  has  asked  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Par- 
liamentarian advises  the  Chair  that  the 
Miller  amendment  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Monroney  amendment  is  pending 
and  that  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Mon- 
roney amendment  are  not  in  order  except 
by  unanimous  consent  until  the  Miller 
amendment  has  been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  object  to  the  yeas  and  nays, 
but  I  would  like  to  have  my  amendment 
before  the  Senate.  I  also  have  a  further 
amendment  which  I  have  discussed  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, which  amendment  I  believe  is  ac- 
ceptable to  him. 

First  of  all.  I  agree  with  much  of  what 
has  been  said  by  my  able  friends,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  However,  for  a  long  time  I 
have  reconciled  in  my  mind  the  pro- 
priety of  having  a  food  and  feed  grain 
reserve,  inasmuch  as  for  years  we  have 
had  strategic  reserves  of  critical  type 
materials,  like  aluminum,  copper,  and 
others. 

There  seems  to  be  no  eood  reason  why, 
if  it  is  for  the  national  security  interest 
to  have  strategic  reserves  of  minerals, 
we  should  not  have  strategic  reserves  of 
food  grains  and  feed  grains.  However, 
while  I  support  the  principle  of  a  stra- 
tegic reserve,  there  are  two  points  that 
must  be  satisfied  if  I  am  gomg  to  support 
the  enactment  of  a  strategic  reserve 
provision. 

The  first  is  that  the  disposal  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  iron- 
clad to  prevent  dumping  and  abuse  of 
his  authority.  We  have  had  abundant 
testimony  before  our  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  by  proponents  of  a 
strategic  reserve,  supporting  that  prin- 
ciple. 

The  other  principle  is  that  the  stra- 
tegic reserves  not  be  established  in  ex- 
cess of  the  Nation "s  needs. 

Periodically,  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  we  have  authorized  the  dis- 
posal of  some  of  the  critical  materials 
from  our  reserve  stocks  because  they  are 
not  needed. 

If  a  strategic  reserve  of  wheat,  for  ex- 
ample, is  needed,  taking  into  account 
our  stocks  throughout  the  country'  in  the 
farmers'  hands  and  in  the  prain  trade  in- 
dustr>'.  that  is  one  thing.  But  if  we  have 
adequate  .stocks  in  the  country,  on-farm 
stocks  and  stocks  in  the  prain  trade,  then 
to  superimpose  on  these  an  unnecessary' 
quantity  in  the  form  of  strategic  reserves 
of  wheat  would  be  a  waste  of  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

I  invite  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
testimony  we  received  in  our  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestr>'  on  this  point. 

I  am  reading  from  the  testimony  on 
page  59  of  the  hearings: 

Senator  McGovehn.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Secretary. 

In  that  concluding  part  of  your  statement, 
you  state  that  your  objective  would  be  a 
carrvover  of  500  million  bushels  of  wheat.  40 
million  tons  of  feed  grain,  and  100  million 
l)ushels  of  soybeans. 

In  his  prepared  statement  before  the 
committee.  Under  Secretary  Schnittker 
said  this : 

In  summary.  S.  2743,  II  amended  as  Indi- 
cated, would  be  a  pood  approach  to  a  security 
reserve. 

Under  It.  we  ^rould  aim  for  a  total  carry- 
over of  wheat  of  about  500  mlllloii  bushels 
of  wheat,  with  up  to  200  million  bushels  in 
the  farmer-held  reserve,  and  about  200  mil- 
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bushels  In   the  Go\  ^mment-owned  re- 


llon 
serv* 

Which  is  what  the  S  nator  from  Okla 
homa  is  providing  in  liis  amendment — 
and  about  100  million  biAhels  held  privately 
by  farmers  and  the  trada 

So  Mr.  Schnittker  lointed  out  that 
the  Department  of  Agrfculture  has  a  tar- 
get of  500  million  buahels  of  carryover 
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stocks  of  wheat,  whic 
up  of  onfarm  stocks,  s  ocks  lield  in  the 
private  grain  trade,  a  id  stocks  in  the 
strategic  reser/e— a  to  al  of  500  million 
bushels. 
He  said  further: 


We    would    aim    for   a 
around  40  million  tons  ( 
15  mlllinn  tons  in  each 
serve,  and  about  10  mill 
hands.  For  soybeans.  60 
be  In  the  two  re.-^erve 
40   million    bushels   In 
total   carryover   target  of 
bushels. 


m 


P 


would  be  made 


? 


total  carryover  of 
feed  grains,  with 
alegory  of  the  re- 
in tons  In  private 
lion  bushels  would 
cafegorles.  and  about 
vate  hands  for  a 
about   100  million 


Mr.  President,  what  i  ly  amendment  to 
the  anjendment  of  tl  e  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  do  w  »uld  be  to  put  a 
limitation  on  the  authc  rity  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corpor  lion  to  acquire 
.stocks  for  this  reserve  That  limitation 
would  be  based  upon  th(  carryover  stocks 
as  determined  by  the  S  cretary  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  figure  I  have  used  in 
this  amendment  are  ientical  to  the 
figures  testified  to  by  Jnder  Secretary 
Schnittker.  j 

I  want  to  be  fair  aboij ;  this.  While  the 
carryover  stock  of  wh  at  for  1967  on 
July  1  was  425  million  bi  shels,  the  can-y- 
over  projection  for  thisj  year  is  545  mil- 
lion bushels.  Under  m:f  amendment,  i 
the  Secretary  determin 
over  would  exceed  the  5, 
that  he  has  said  is  nei 

would  exercise  no  autii    ... . ^„ 

by  the  amendment  of  tie  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  because  it  f-ould  result  in 
stocks  excessive  to  our  n. 

My    amendment    pro 
thing   with   respect   to 
million  tons  as  of  Octo        .. 

I  believe  I  should  pojit  out.  in  fair- 
ness, that  the  estimate(fflcanyo\er  as  of 


that  the  carry 
I  million  bushels 
e.ssarj'.  then  he 
rity  as  provided 


|ds. 

Ides  the    same 

feed  grains — 40 
V  1. 


approximately 
excess  of  what 


myself  2  addi- 


October  1  for  this  year 
47  million  tons. 

If  the  estimate  is  in  _ „ 

the  Secretary  says  is  nee  ssary  for  carry 
over,  then  he  would  lot,  u*ider  rny 
amendment,  be  permitte  to  extrcise  the 
authority  provided  by  he  amendment 
of  theSenctor  from  Okla  loma. 

The  ACTING  PRESi:  ENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Metc.^lfi.  T|e  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield 
tional  minutes. 

With  respect  to  soybelns.  the  Secre- 
tary said  100  million  bi  shels  is  neces- 
sary. The  pro.jection  is  t:  at,  as  of  Octo- 
ber 1  of  this  year,  the  carlyover  will  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  160  lillion  bushels. 
Therefore,  if  it  is  in  exce  s  of  our  needs, 
the  Commodity  Credij  Corporation 
would  not  have  authorit.\(  to  acquire  re- 
serves under  the  amending  (it  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahomar— an^  it  should  not 
have. 

I  am  as  sympathetic  ai  anybodv  with 
the  price  of  wheat  to  whijth  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  alluded.  The  only 


thing  I  can  say  Is  that  I  wish  he  had 
voted  for  my  amendment  yesterday  to 
limit  the  present  program  to  a  1-year 
exterLsion  running  through  December  31, 
1970,  because  the  present  program  is 
not  doing  justice  to  his  wheat  farmers. 
But  it  is  too  late  now. 

So  far  as  helping  out  his  wheat  farm- 
ers or  helping  out  my  corn  farmers  bv 
acquiring  reseive  stocks  which  are  in 
excess  of  what  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture says  the  country  needs.  I  cannot  in 
good  conscience  support  that.  I  can  in 
good  conscience  support  a  strr,tegic  ro- 
.serve  which  is  consistent  with  the  .secu- 
rity needs  of  our  country.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would 
•see"  the  prudence  of  my  amendment  to 
his  amendment.  I  would  say  to  him. 
further,  that  if  he  could  accept  this 
amendment  and  take  it  to  conference— 
and  we  have  already  agreed,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  on  a  further  amendment  of 
mine — then  I  could  in  conscience  support 
his  reserve  amendment  because  then  it 
would  be  in  line  with  our  country's  re- 
quirements. 

Mr.   ELLENDER.   Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator's    amendment    applies    only    to 
section  902  of  the  act. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
jimior  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  have  time  to  op- 
pose the  amendment,  do  I  not? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. I  am  informed  that  the  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  expired 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thought  that  was 
the  time  on  the  bill.  I  do  not  know  how 
the  Senator  had  time  to  present  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  time  to  oppose 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  equivalent  to  striking  this  entire  mat- 
ter, because  if  you  are  going  to  accept 
SI. 20  wheat,  the  present  prices  of  soy- 
beans, and  the  present  low  prices  of 
feed  grains,  then  vote  for  the  Miller 
amendment:  because  we  already  have  the 
stocks  on  hand,  according  to  his  esti- 
mates, that  would  limit  the  operation  of 
the  normal  reserves  we  are  attempting 
to  .set  up  in  this  bill. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  storage  of 
wheat  for  a  famine  or  for  a  crop  failure 
or  for  a  disaster  which  could  verj-  easily 
consume  many  times  the  reserves  we 
have  and  could  completely  destroy  the 
overseas  market  we  have. 

As  these  figures  are  kicked  aroimd. 
I  wonder  if  Senators  realize  that  four  out 
of  eveiT  five  bushels  of  wheat  raised  in 
Oklahoma  go  into  export.  Three  out  of 
every  five  bushels  of  wheat  the  country 
produces  go  into  export.  So  when  you 
throw  around  this  domestic  consumption 
as  the  guide,  you  are  talking  about  only 
a  fraction  of  the  market. 


For  example,  we  have  540  million  busli- 
els  of  wheat  in  Commodity  Credit  Corivo- 
ration  and  private  storage  as  of  tod.iy 
More  than  that.  So  the  wlieat  would  not 
be  operative,  and  you  are  approving  si  :o 
wheat  throughout  the  country.  Some  41 
million  tons  of  feed  ,2;rains  are  in  stock.s 
and  reserves  throughout  the  country. 
There  arc  125  million  bu.shels  of  .sov- 
beans.  So  you  are  throwing  a  rock  to  ii;c 
soybean  people,  without  giving  any  hope 
We  are  trying  to  prevent  the  yo-yo  tvpe 
of  operation  which  this  limit  of  reserves 
has  caused. 

If  history  teaches  anything,  we  nrcd 
legislation  in  this  field  or  we  are  goinL- 
to  find  ourselves  in  a  di.sa.ster  by  not  inn- 
ing the  reserves  necessary  to  feed  our 
people  and  the  reserves  neces.sary  to  t-.l:r 
care  of  the  drastic  up-and-down  swin  s 
that  occur.  Senators  who  represent  agri- 
cultural constituencies  will  know  that 
this  occurs  at  periodic  intervals,  and  onlv 
the  good  Lord  himself,  with  the  rainfall 
and  the  crop  generated  thereby,  has  an,\  - 
thing  to  do  with  it. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  rejected 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  cor- 
rectly understand  the  argument  of  tin" 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  the  purpose  of 
his  amendment  is  not  to  jirovide  for  tlv' 
national  security  interests  .so  the  peopli^ 
of  this  countiT  will  be  assured  of  ade- 
quate ,£,'rain  stocks.  This  is  somethinj 
about  which  he  is  not  even  thinking:  it  is 
irrelevant  to  his  purpose.  However.  I  .say 
that  is  the  only  basis  for  having  an 
amendment  such  as  his. 

In.-tead.  he  premi.ses  his  argum.ent  on 
the  fact  that  grain  prices  are  low.  and 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  understands 
that  and  is  .sympathetic  with  that.  So  he 
says  because  grain  prices  are  low.  over; 
thouyh  the  Nation  does  not  need  these 
reserves,  let  us  f?o  out  and  acquire  them  at 
the  taxpayers'  expense. 

I  say  if  he  wants  to  do  that,  it  would 
be  better  to  make  an  appropriation  fo: 
increased  payments  to  farmers.  That  1> 
no  reason  for  exceedin.g  the  Nation's 
requirements  for  grain. 

If  this  approach  were  followed,  it  will 
not  be  very  long  before  somebody  will 
offer  on  the  floor  an  amendment  to  ac- 
quire so  many  million  tons  of  steel  and 
copper,  even  though  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment says  it  is  in  excess  of  our  require- 
ments. And  the  excuse  given  for  that 
will  be,  "Well,  steel  prices  are  low  and 
copper  prices  are  low  and  aluminum 
prices  are  low." 

If  it  is  carried  to  that  logical  extent, 
it  could  bankrupt  the  country. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  a  proper  justifi- 
cation for  a  reserve  bill.  I  am  tryins 
to  make  the  Monroney  amendment  into 
a  soundly  premised  amendment.  If  it  were 
a  soundly  premised  amendment,  every- 
body here  could  vote  in  good  conscience 
for  the  security  of  our  country.  Without 
my  amendment,  the  Senator  is  suggest- 
ing this  as  another  way  of  exceeding  the 
Nation's  requirements  at  the  taxpayers' 
cost.  I  do  not  see  that  it  will  have  a 
long-term  benefit  to  the  farmers,  either. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Is  all  time  yielded  back? 

Mr.   MILLER.   I   yield   back   the   re- 
mainder of  my  time. 
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Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered,  and  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  to  the  Monroney 
amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  strike  lines  8  and  0  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "major  disaster, 
seriously  adverse  food  production  weather 
conditions  for  one  or  more  years,  or  military 
actions  and  to  assist". 

On  page  6.  line  14.  insert  •serious"  before 
■shortage''. 

On  page  6.  line  15.  strike  "natural"  and 
substitute  "major". 

On  page  6.  line  16,  Insert  "seriously"  be- 
fore "adverse"  and  "weather"  before  "cond- 
tions"'. 

On  page  6.  line  17.  insert  "or"  before  "mili- 
tary actions"  and  strike  "or  other  causes". 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  page  1 
of  the  Monroney  amendment.  I  shall 
read  section  901  of  the  amendment: 

Sec.  901.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to 
establish  and  maintain  reserves  of  storable 
r.gricultural  commodities  adequate  to  meet 
any  foreseeable  food  and  fiber  shortage  which 
might  arise  in  the  Nation  as  a  consequence 
'f  any  natural  disaster,  adverse  food  produc- 
tion conditions  for  one  or  more  years,  mlll- 
t.iry  actions,  or  other  causes. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Secretary  of 
.\griculture  was  before  our  committee 
similar  langauge  was  discussed.  I  point- 
ed out  to  the  Secretary'  of  Agriculture 
that  if  we  had  the  phrase  "or  other 
causes  '  included  it  would  open  wide  the 
door  for  the  possible  dumping  of  com- 
modities on  the  market.  This  is  the  thing 
that  those  who  testified  for  the  reserves 
do  not  want.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture very  graciously  pointed  out  he  did 
not  intend  to  have  such  authority. 

My  amendment  would  delete  the 
words,  "or  other  causes"  at  the  appro- 
priate place  in  the  bill  on  page  1  and 
again  on  page  6. 

Also.  I  think  it  is  desirable  to  narrow 
;he  type  disaster  that  is  referred  to  so 
that  instead  of  saying  "natural "  disas- 
ter we  provide  for  "major"  disaster.  A 
major  disaster  can  be  declared  only  by 
the  President.  That  limits  the  type  of 
disaster  that  we  might  have.  The  lan- 
guage is  designed  to  make  sure  that  the 
kind  of  disaster  involved  is  a  major  dis- 
aster. 


Then,  I  would  propose  further  that  in- 
stead of  talking  about  "adverse  food  pro- 
duction conditions,"  that  we  tighten  that 
language  by  referring  to  "seriously  ad- 
verse food  production  weather  condi- 
tions". 

Therefore,  as  a  result  of  this  amend- 
ment, on  page  1  and  again  on  page  6.  the 
language  would  read:  "as  a  consequence 
of  any  major  disaster,  seriously  adverse 
food  production  weather  conditions  for 
one  or  more  years,  or  military  actions." 

With  that  language.  I  believe  we  have 
a  tighter  restriction  on  the  disposal  of 
the  stocks  from  the  reserve  and  it  will 
accord  with  the  desires  of  the  propo- 
nents and  needs  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  yesterday.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  accepting  this  language  to  make 
the  amendment  more  specific.  It  is  tor 
an  unusual  situation  we  mi^ht  face  in 
adverse  food  production  and  other  ways. 
The  language  improves  the  bill.  We  are 
happy  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  security  reserve  amendment  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  appeals  to  the 
farmers  of  Texas  at  least  as  much  as  to 
the  farmers  of  other  States.  And  the 
general  public  of  my  State  would  bene- 
fit along  with  the  people  of  all  the  other 
States.  In  my  opinion,  this  amendment 
is  an  excellent  addition — in  fact,  a  neces- 
sary addition — to  the  bill  as  it  came  to 
the  floor. 

Among  Texas  farmers,  both  grain 
sorghum  and  wheat  producers  have 
much  to  gain  from  this  amendment. 

Texas  produces  far  more  grain  sor- 
ghum, or  milo  as  we  call  it,  than  any 
other  State.  Last  year  the  value  of  the 
crop  to  farmers  m  my  State  was  well 
over  $350  million.  Tliat  was  more  than 
S29  million  greater  than  the  value  of  the 
1966  crop,  but  farmers  are  not  able  to 
.sell  all  that  they  produced,  which  means 
that  the  carryover  at  the  end  of  this 
marketing  year  will  be  somewhat  high- 
er than  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  We  do  not  yet  have  an  oflBcial 
estimate  on  the  size  of  this  year's  crop, 
but  we  do  know  that  farmers  jjlanted 
more  than  they  originally  intended  to 
because  some  of  their  wheat  was  ruined 
by  bad  weather,  makms  ?iand  available 
for  milo.  In  some  parts  of  the  Great 
Plains,  rain  came  early  enough  for  milo 
although  it  was  too  late  to  .save  the 
wheat.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  we 
are  again  producin;;,  i.-.orc  than  the  mar- 
ket will  take  without  depressing  prices, 
we  definitely  need  the  alternative  of 
taking  some  milo  off  the  market  and  in- 
sulating it  where  it  cannot  ^et  back  un- 
til the  need  for  it  ari.ses. 

The  feed  grain  program  we  have  im- 
der  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1967  is  a  good  one  for  the  milo  pro- 
ducers. They  have  been  making  good 
use  of  it.  They  are  doing  a  good  job  of 
gearing  production  to  demand  and  mar- 


keting their  crops  in  orderly  fashion. 
They  do  not  say  tliey  have  a  crisis — 
they  merely  say  they  need  the  help  of 
the  security  reserve  to  stay  out  of  trouble 
and  continue  to  make  progress. 

As  to  wheat.  Texas  is  one  of  the  major 
producing  States.  We  had  a  relatively 
poor  crop  last  year,  but  it  was  worth 
at>oul  $80  million.  The  year  before  it  was 
valued  at  more  than  $120  million.  This 
year  our  crop  is  estimated  to  be  larger 
than  last  year's  but  smaller  than  the 
1966  crop.  Unfortunately,  the  price  is 
down  to  a  very  unsatisfactory  level.  This 
reserves  amendment  could  help  tho.se 
producers  who  Irave  not  sold  their  wheat. 
We  should  have  had  it  a  year  ago.  At 
that  time,  competent  economists  esti- 
mated that  it  could  well  increa.se  i)rices 
5  to  10  cents  a  bu.shel.  How  much  it  would 
strengthen  prices  today  would  be  hard 
to  estimate  accurately  right  now  in  the 
middle  of  the  Nation's  harvest.  But  for 
every  cent  of  increase,  on  my  State's  85 
million  bushels.  Texas  farmers  would  be 
S850.000  better  off.  A  few  jieiinies  would 
add  up  to  substantial  improvement  in 
the  income  of  many  producers. 

This  is  another  example  of  how  the 
public  interest  and  the  farmei'.s  Interest 
coincide. 

Now  is  the  time  to  set  up  a  reseive 
for  the  public  protection.  Now  is  when 
the  supplies  are  available  at  relatively 
low  prices.  By  the  same  token,  now  is 
when  the  action  would  help  farmers — 
while  grain  prices  are  low  and  increa.ses 
are  thoroughly  justifiable  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  entire  economy. 

I  shall  vote  for  this  amendment,  and 
I  believe  that  every  Member  should  vote 
for  it  in  the  i^ublic  interest. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment as  modified. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  jjro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  parUa- 
mentarj'  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  offered 
an  amendment  and  I  discussed  it.  Then 
I  yielded  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
and  the  Senator  likewise  yielded  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time.  What  is  the 
disposal  of  my  amendment? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  ac- 
cepted the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  as  a  modification  to  his 
amendment.  Since  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  not  been  ordered  on  the  Monroney 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
is  permitted  to  modify  his  amendment. 
That  has  been  done. 

Now.  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Mon- 
roney amendment,  as  modified.  Is  there 
a  suflScient  second?  There  is  a  sufQcient 
second.  The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  Mr. 
MONRONEY's  amendment,  as  modified. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistanv  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  voted  no.  However, 
I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  senior  Senator 
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from  Indiana  fMr.  HaJrtke].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (after 
having  voted  in  the  r^gative).  On  this 
vote  I  have  a  live  paiy  with  the  junior 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  LoncI.  If  he 
were  present  and  votiog,  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would 
vntp  'nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
I  Mr.  InouyeI  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Young]  areijabsent  on  ofHcial 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  |the  Senator  from 
Alaslta  I  Mr.  Bartlet*!,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  'fulbrightI,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [jMr.  HartkeI,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
LauscheI.  the  Senato^  from  Missouri 
TMr.  LoNGl,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long  I ,  the  Senatoir  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  McCarthy],  th^  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  MuskieI,  Ihe  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SmatheIE],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  TAiMADOEj.  and  the 
Senator  from  Marylanp  (Mr.  Tydings] 
are  necessarily  absent.  / 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  antiounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  I»|r.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Coloradal  (Mr.  DominickI. 
the  Senator  from  MicElgan  [Mr.  Grif- 
fin I.  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field], the  Senator  froin  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska],  the  Senator  I  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits],  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Murphy  J,  the  Aenator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy],  and  Ihe  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower!  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting.  ;he  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett],  tj  le  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  HrusKiI.  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JivitsI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [M  r.  Murphy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Ulin  »is  (Mr.  Percy] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Sen  itor  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  With  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dohinick].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Seni  itor  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea"  and  tiie  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "naj '." 

The  result  was  annc^  meed — yeas  26, 
nays  48.  as  follows: 

[No.  229  Lei.  1 
YEAS— 2( 


Jidy  JO,  lOds 


PRESENT    AND    GIVING    LIVE    PAIRS.    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  ANNOUNCED— 2 

Sparkman,  against. 

WlUiams  of  New  Jersey,  against. 
NOT  VOTING— 23 
Bartlett  Inouye  Miiskle 

Bennett  Javlta  Percy 

Domlnlck  Kenjiedy  Smathers 

Pul  bright  Lausche  Talmadge 

Grlffln  Long,  Mo.  Tower 

Hartke  Long,  La.  Tjdlngs 

Hatfield  McCarthy  Young,  Ohio 

Hruska  Murphy 

So  Mr.  Monroney's  amendment,  as 
modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  if,  when 
this  agriculture  bill  is  advanced  for 
passage- 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  would  advise  the  Sen- 
ate that  someone  must  offer  an  amend- 
ment or  yield  .some  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  was  not 
aware  that  we  were  under  controlled  time 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska require?  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and 
any  other  Senators  who  have  amend- 
ments would  be  prepared  to  offer  them. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Ml-.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  if,  when 
this  bill  is  passed,  my  vote  is  required 
to  prevent  it  from  failing,  I  shall  vote 
"yea." 

I  do  not  think  we  can  end  our  agri- 
cultural program  and  turn  our  fanners 
out  into  the  cold.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
my  vote  is  not  required  to  prevent  that 
from  happening,  I  cannot  vote  "yea"  and 
endorse  the  agricultural  prices  we  have 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  we  seem  to  have  two 
agricultural  worlds.  One  is  made  up  of 
the  agricultural  theoreticians,  the  agri- 
cultural bureaucrats,  and  statisticians. 
The  other  one  is  that  world  of  agricul- 
ture in  which  the  farmers  live,  work, 
and  market  their  products.  These  worlds 
are  far  apart. 

It  was  .stated  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  that  prices  were 
the  lowest  in  26  years.  I  think  it  is  worse 
than  that.  Prices  were  never  worse.  In- 
stead of  the  price  of  wheat  being  $1.26, 
I  was  home  last  weekend,  and  the  loan 
price  of  wheat  in  my  community  was 
down  to  $1.13. 

How  well  I  can  remember  the  depth 
of  the  depression  in  the  early  1930's. 
Wheat  went  to  50  cents  a  bushel.  But 
1.000  bushels  of  wheat  would  buy  more 
then  than  1,000  bushels  of  wheat  will 
buy  now. 

When  com  was  harvested  last  fall,  it 
sold  for  very  little  over  $1  if  it  met  the 
grade  and  moisture  test.  A  great  deal  of 
corn  in  my  area  sold  for  90  cents  or  less. 
Ranchers  and  livestock  producers  find 
a  dwindling  margin  between  the  cost  of 
doing  business  and  the  prices  they 
receive. 

Eggs  are  quoted  at  18  cents  a  dozen 
in  my  hometown  this  week,  and  that  is 
probably  optimistic.  A  nice,  fat,  old  hen 
can  be  purchased  for  20  cents  in  Ne- 
braska, or  not  to  exceed  25  cents. 

Prices  were  never  lower,  and  we  have 
more  oflQcials  in  the  Department  of  Ag- 


riculture who  are  spending  more  money 
than  we  ever  spent  before. 

Mr.  President,  parity  is  the  compari- 
son of  farm  prices  with  all  other  pricpv 
They  were  not  too  good  in  the  Eisen- 
howei-  years,  but  they  averaged  85  per- 
cent of  parity.  On  June  15,  1967,  it  wav 
down  to  75  percent  of  parity.  On  June 
15  of  this  year,  it  was  down  to  73  pe;- 
cent  of  parity. 

Mr.  President,  how  well  I  can  remem- 
ber how  that  great  orator  from  Minne- 
sota would  make  the  rafters  ring  in  be- 
half of  the  farmers  during  the  Ei.seii- 
liower  years.  I  refer  to  our  beloved  ami 
distinguished  Vice  President,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey. He  deplored  farm  prices  then 
Wliy,  they  were  high  compared  to  now 
Here  is  what  he  said  in  1958: 

There  Is  one  way  this  progrfcm  can  he 
stopped.  We  .shall  have  a  little  rendezvois 
with  the  ballot  box  this  fall.  The  balkr 
box  in  our  part  of  the  country  and  in  othOT- 
parts  of  the  country  may  have  a  great  de  l 
to  do  with  determining  the  kind  of  poIlc:..c 
being  enacted  into  law  by  the  Congress  : 
the  United  States. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

Tlie  American  people  now  know  that  OO 
percent  of  parity  Is  reasonably  fair. 

He  also  said : 

We  are  going  to  have  a  campaign  tlii.- 
year,  and  I  am  going  to  be  in  It.  I  .im  goini; 
to  talk  to  some  fiirm  audiences.  We  are  lin- 
ing to  have  It  out  .is  to  whether  or  not  the 
farmers  think  they  are  entitled  to  pari;v 
or  whether  they  are  entitled  to  less  th;.n 
parity. 

Well,  they  wrote  the  platform  for  196" 
Mr.  Humphrey,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  was 
quite  active  in  that.  I  want  to  read  a  verv 
interesting  promise  made  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  at  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  i 
yield  the  Senator  3  additional  minute^ 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Democrat  platform 
of  1960  pledged  90  percent  of  parity 
commodity  loans.  It  has  never  been  car- 
lied  out. 

As  soon  as  the  pledge  was  made  and 
the   election   was   over,   Mr.    Humphrey 
left  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  anci 
Forestry:    and   prices   have   been   goin 
down  since  all  that  time. 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Johnson  said: 
Agriculture  has  been  going  downhill  day 
by  day  for  the  last  8  years. 

This  was  on  July  2,  1960. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  going  down- 
hill for  16  years.  I  think  we  are  in  a  situ- 
ation in  which  we  have  to  have  an  agri- 
cultural program,  but  I  cannot  endorse 
what  we  have,  or  the  prices  that  thf^ 
farmers  receive  for  their  products. 

I  want  to  end  with  one  more  quota 
tion  from  our  distinguished  Vice  Presi- 
dent. He  said  this  in  1960: 

All  we  need  to  do  is  remember  the  old 
axiom.  'Where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way." 
If  there  Is  a  will,  there  Is  a  way  to  do  some- 
thing to  help  these  people  in  rural  America 
something  that  will  help  them  In  connectior. 
with  the  prices  they  receive  for  the  com- 
modities to  help  them  get  the  kind  of  help 
they  sorely  need. 
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I  agreed  with  that.  Not  only  were  those 
promises  rejected  and  not  carried 
through:  Mr.  Freeman  was  appointed 
Secretai-y  of  Agriculture,  and  he  has  used 
the  power  of  that  office  time  and  again 
to  lower  the  farmer's  prices.  Tliere  is 
not  a  Senator  fiom  a  farm  State  who 
does  not  kiiow  that  to  be  a  fact. 

.^  few  weeks  ago.  in  connection  with 
tde  march  of  the  iX)or  on  Washington, 
a  L,'cntleman  accused  Mr.  Freeman,  in 
.substance,  of  operating  the  Department 
ot  Agriculture  for  the  l>eneflt  of  the 
iHimers;  and  he  said  no,  that  was  not  so. 
Ml'.  Freeman  is  right.  It  has  not  been 
done. 

Mr.  President,  we  never  had  worse 
farm  prices  than  we  have  today.  I  sub- 
mit that  the  American  farmers  are  en- 
liiled  to  something  ijetter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
:ny  understanding  tliat  we  may  well  be 
\oting  shortly,  and  at  this  time  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
P:esident.  I  liad  intended  to  call  up  my 
amendment  883.  For  a  variety  of  good 
:ta.sons,  I  am  not  calling  the  amendment 
up.  but  I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly  the 
subject  matter  involved  in  the  amend- 
ment that  I  shall  not  offer. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  Agri- 
eultural  Act  of  1968  would  bring  farm 
i;nployers  and  employees  under  the  Na- 
ti.)nal  Labor  Relations  Act.  Since  its 
.la.ssage  over  30  years  ago,  the  National 
Labor  Relation.s  Act  has  expressly  ex- 
cluded agricultural  employees.  The 
amendment,  which  I  have  not  intro- 
duced, would  simply  correct  this  in- 
equity by  eliminating  this  discriminatory 
exclusion  from  the  act. 

Unlike  the  farm  measure.  S.  3590. 
■vhich  requires  several  billions  of  dollars 
:n  taxpayers'  revenues,  the  idea  that  I 
am  discussing  imposes  no  additional  bur- 
rii^n  on  the  American  taxpayer. 

.Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  say  a 

'.'  ord  on  the  reasons  for  discussing  farm 

■>'  orkei's'  collective-bargaining  rights  in 

I  he  context  of  the  legislation  we  are  con- 

idering,    the    multibillion-dollar    farm 

"bsidy  bill. 

The  amendment  I  intended  to  intro- 
ciiice.  but  which  will  be  considered  later 
IS  a  .sepaiate  legislative  matter,  has  been 
'l;e  subject  of  extensive  Senate  public 
hearings  and  thorough  study  of  all  is- 
ues  involved,  and  this  has  extended  over 
a  period  of  several  years.  There  are  many 
f '..sponsors  of  the  idea  which  is  embodied 
i::  the  bill.  S.  8.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
io  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  list  of  the  cosponsors  of  that 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Williams.  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey; 
-Mr.  Bartlett.  Democrat,  of  Alaska;  ^i^. 
Clark.  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr. 
Grvenino,  Democrat,  of  Alaska;  Mr.  Hart. 
Democrat,  of  Michigan;  Mr.  iNOtjTE.  Demo- 
crat, of  Hawaii;  Mr.  Kennedy,  Democrat,  of 
Massachusetts;  Mr.  McCarthy.  Democrat,  of 
Minnesota;  Mr.  Pell.  Democrat,  of  Rhode 
Island;  Mr.  Young.  Democrat,  of  Ohio;  and 
Mr.  Mondale.  Democrat,  of  Minnesota.  The 


bill  was  also  cosponsored  by  the  late  Senator 
Kennedy,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Tlie 
bill  «S.  8)  has  t^en  on  the  agenda  for 
executive  consideration  by  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  since 
April  24.  Between  April  24  and  today, 
the  committee  has  reported  to  the  Senate 
several  major  bills  which  came  to  the 
committee  later  in  point  of  time  than  did 
the  bill  (S.  8). 

While  I  strongly  supported  each  of 
those  measures,  Mr.  Piesident,  I  think 
the  Record  should  reflect  the  list  of  bills 
for  the  consideration  of  which  S.  8  was 
temporarily  •'iet  aside  so  that  they  could 
receive  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Notwith- 
standing the  importance  of  this  measure 
to  our  Nation's  farm  economy,  and  par- 
ticularly to  farmworkers,  I  recognized 
the  imperative  public  interest  in  other 
major  bills  which,  though  chronologically 
below  S.  8  on  the  committee  agenda,  did 
not  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  .some- 
what adamantly  opposed  by  a  very 
powerful  economic  group.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  m  the  Rec- 
ord a  list  .of  the  bills,  for  which  S.  8  was 
.set  aside,  and  which  have  been  reported 
by  the  full  Labor  Committee. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

H.R.  5404,  Amendments  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act. 

H.R.  11308,  Arts  and  Humanities  Founda- 
tion. 

H.R.  12120.  Juvenile  Delinquency  Amend- 
ments. 

S.  2938.  Manpower  Training  Act. 

S.  3769.  Higher  Education. 

S.3770,  Vocational  Education. 

H.R.  15758.  Regional  Medical  Programs. 

S.  325.  National  Eye  Institute. 

H.R.  14096.  Unlawful  possession  of  LSD  and 
other  hallucinogenic  drugs. 

H.R.  13781,  Sea-grant  Colleges  and  Ocean 
Exploration. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  From 
April  24  to  the  present  time,  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  have  not  been  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  on  the  merits  of  the  bill,  or, 
for  that  matter,  to  vote  on  even  a  single 
amendment  regarding  the  substance  of 
the  measure.  The  only  action  has  been 
delaying  action  of  a  procedural  nature. 

In  fact,  the  pending  committee  busi- 
ness on  S.  8  is  a  motion  by  an  opponent 
of  the  measure  to  refer  the  bill  to  still  an- 
other subcommittee,  the  effect  of  which, 
of  coui'se,  would  be  to  kill  an  opportunity 
for  a  vote  on  the  bill  this  year. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  would  just  like  to  have 
the  record  disclose,  while  we  are  talking 
about  the  meetings  that  the  Senator  has 
listed,  that  the  Republicans  did  furnish 
a  suflBcient  number  of  committee  mem- 
bers for  a  quorum;  that,  in  fact,  on  every 
date  listed  when  the  Senator's  bill  (S.  8) 
was  considered,  there  were  from  three  to 
five  Republicans  in  attendance. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  Senator  from  Arizona  5  min- 
utes. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  1  wonder  if  I  could  finish  my 
statement. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  the  majority  leader  yield  the 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  clarify  some  other  points. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  As  I 
understand  the  procedure,  a  .speaker 
may  yield  lor  a  question,  but  I  liave  not 
heard  a  question.  I  would  like  to  con- 
tinue and  rmi.sh  my  .-statement,  and  then 
I  will  yield  lor  a  question,  or  the  Sena- 
tor fiom  Arizona  can  obtain  the  floor. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  would  simply  like  to 
a.sk  the  Senator  this,  .so  we  can  clarify 
the  matter:  How  many  members  are 
tliere  on  the  committee? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
is  a  question  for  wliich  I  did  not  yield. 
We  will  come  to  that  later. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  was 
prepaicd  to  vote  on  the  que.stion.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  intent  to  vote 
was  thwarted  by  the  author  of  the  mo- 
tion him.self.  who  walked  out  of  the 
executive  session  while  the  vote  was  be- 
ing taken  or  about  to  be  taken:  and  I 
believe  these  facts  show  why  a  discus- 
sion of  the  farmworker  issue  is  ijroperly 
a  part  of  the  Senate  consideration  of 
this  multibillion-dollar  farm  subsidy 
bill. 

It  ought  to  be  clear  that  the  advocates 
of  this  legislation  have  made  every  effort 
to  work  within  the  traditional  legislative 
procedures,  and.  I  add.  we  arc  prepared 
to  continue  to  work  within  the  tradi- 
tional procedures  if  the  opportimity  to 
do  so  is  afforded. 

I  must  report  to  the  Senate,  however, 
that  as  the  facts  now  stand,  the  final 
report  on  the  bill  iS.  8>  and  the  right 
to  have  it  determined  through  the  tradi- 
tional procedures  of  this  body  have  been 
thwarted  within  the  committee  by  the 
tactics  of  a  small  minority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  tlie  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  I  will  say  at  this  time 
that  it  has  been  worked  out  with  our 
distinguisiied  chairman  to  have  further 
executive  .sessions  next  week  on  this 
measure. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President.  I  point  out 
that  Vice  President  Humphrey  has 
strongly  called  for  enactment  of  this 
farmworker  legi.slation  this  year.  In  a 
letter  to  the  New  York  Times,  the  Vice 
President  stated: 

It  Is  now  time — indeed.  It  Is  long  overdue — 
for  farm  workers  to  have  full  rights  of  orga- 
nization and  collective  bargaining  guaran- 
teed under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
As  I  have  stated  in  the  past  and  I  reaffirm 
now.  Congress  should  act  this  year  to  provide 
this  protection 

Tlie  Vice  President  has  pointed  the 
way,  and  I  agree  with  him  wholeheart- 
edly. And  I  shall  continue  to  press  for 
consideration  of  the  merits  of  this  legis- 
lation this  year.  The  normal  procedures 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  will  be  used  to  the  maximum  to 
make  that  possible.  Should  that  avenue 
continue  to  be  blocked  by  what  I  consider 
unreasonable  delay  and  refusal  to  come 
to  the  merits  of  the  issue,  this  measure, 
in  my  judgment — and  it  is  my  concltf- 
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sion — will  have  to  belbrought  to  the  floor 
in  an  appropriate  parliamentary  way. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  MrJ  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  now  foil  a  question? 

The  ACTING  PRfeSIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  FANNIN,  oifl  not  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senatl  Or  from  Florida  ask 
for  hearings  in  his  State,  in  order  to  pre- 
sent the  position  of  the  workers  in  his 
State  on  this  legislation?  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jerseyfcare  to  answer  that 
question? 


New  Jersey.  Mr. 

ilting  with  counsel 

receive  any  letter 


the  distinguished 
I  am  sure,  will 


as.  I  do  not  think 
(fly  bo  termed  coast 

New     Jersey.    We 
kan.    .^lorido.    New 


Mr.    WILLIAMS 
President,  I  am  con 
to  our  staff.  I  did  n 
of  request  to  that  eff 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  jlistinguished  chair- 
man of  our  committiie  is  present,  and  I 
am  sure  that  he  will  i  rerlfy  that  requests 
were  made.  I  know  that  I  made  them 
personally,  and  I  krjpw  they  were  even 
made. in  writing,  an 
Senator  from  Plori 
verify  that  fact. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ifew  Jersey.  We  had 
hearings  from  coa.st  ta  coast 

Mr.  FANNIN.  CoasI  to  coast  consisted 
of  Cahfornia  and  Te 
those  areas  can  prop 
to  coa^t. 

Mr.   WILLIAMS 
have   been   in    Mich 
York,  and  New  Jerse. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  knol'  there  was  a  hear 
Ing  in  Now  York.  Bil.  the  Senator  said 
his  efforts  had  beenlobstructed  by  the 
minority.  Is  it  an  owtruction  when  we 
have  under  consider«ion  a  bill  that  in- 
volves all  the  labor  *i  farm.s — not  just 
seasonal  or  migrator^  labor?  Is  it  right 
for  the  Senator  to  sij  y  it  is  not  proper 
to  have  a  special  Subq  )mmittee  on  Labor 
consider  this  legislatic  n.  when  it  involves 
other  than  migratory    ibor? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  off^Jew  Jersey.  I  am 
certainly  glad  the  S^ 
point,  if  we  may  have 
discuss  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD 
Arizona  has  5  minute 

Mr.   WILLIAMS  of]  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator   from   Arizon; 
that  the  bill  be  sent 
tee  on  Labor.  I  can  stll  see  the  Senator, 
before  the  vote  was  ta|fcen,  going  out  the 
door.  We  did  not  eve 
vote  on  that. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Was 
who  went  out  the  doo 
Mr.   WILLIAMS   of 
Senator   was   followecjl  by    the   Senator 
from  California  I  Mr.  SiurphyI 

Mr.    FANNIN.    And 
other  Senators  who  le 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of 
the  Senator  from  Ari 
to  go  through  the  door 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr. 
think  the  Senator  ca 


lator  raised  that 
additional  time  to 

le  Senator  from 


i  have  a  chance  to 

'  the  only  Senator 

»Iew  Jersey.  The 


preceded  by  two 
.  earlier. 

ew  Jersey.  I  think 
ana  was  the  first 


esident,  I  do  not 
say  that  I  had 


anything  to  do  with  it  | 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  t^w  Jersey.  It  was 
the  motion  of  the  Senaftor. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Certainly,  and  it  is  still 
under  consideration.     J) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Sew  Jersey.  Why 
did  we  not  have  a  vote! 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Becausi  at  the  time  the 
Senator  was  proceedingi  not  in  a  proper 
order  of  procedure,  anml  so  stated. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  We  had 
a  quorum  present. 

Mr.  FANNIN,  I  had  a  right  to  make  the 
motion.  The  Senator  liad  some  proxies. 
The  committee  members  represented  by 
those  proxies  were  not  present.  They  did 
not  know  of  my  motion.  Therefore,  the 
Senator  could  not  have  voted  the  proxies 
properly  on  my  motion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  We  had 
a  physical  quorum  present,  and  I  was 
about  to  agree  that  I  would  not  vote  the 
proxies  because  there  was  a  quorum 
present. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  cannot  read  the  Sen- 
ator's mind.  So,  I  did  not  know  that  the 
Senator  was  about  to  agree  that  he  would 
not  vote  the  proxies. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator  could  not  read  my  mind  because 
he  was  going  out  of  the  door. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROUTY,  Mr,  President,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  something  imj^ortant. 
This  bill  was  reported  by  the  Migratory 
Labor  Subcommittee  when  a  quoriun 
was  not  present.  A  point  of  order  was 
raised  against  tiiat  in  our  full  commit- 
tee. Several  members  of  the  majority,  as 
well  as  the  members  of  the  minority, 
agreed  they  would  vote  to  sustain  the 
point  of  order.  Then  finally,  to  save  em- 
barrassment for  the  Senators  subcom- 
mittee, our  full  committee  voted  to  dis- 
charge the  Migratory  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee from  further  consideration  of  S.  8, 
and  to  bring  it  before  our  full  committee 
in  Its  original  text. 

The  minority  has  had  a  better  repre- 
.sentation  when  the  bill  was  under  con- 
sideration by  the  full  committee,  I  think, 
percentagewise,  than  the  majority. 

There  are  10  members  of  the  majority 
on  the  full  committee.  There  are  only  six 
members  on  the  minority  side.  Any  time 
that  the  Senator  wanted  to,  if  the  major- 
ity agreed,  he  could  get  a  quoriun  pres- 
ent or  enough  members  present  to  vote 
down  anything  that  the  minority  might 
suggest. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  glad  we  have  had  the 
discussion.  We  are  going  in  on  Tuesday. 
Can  we  here  have  an  understanding  with 
each  other  and  agree  that  we  will  start 
calling  the  roll  on  amendments  and 
make  a  final  decision  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  feel  it  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  hold  the  hearings  which  he  has 
requested  for  some  period  of  time  in  his 
State.  And  that  request  will  be  made 
again. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  try 
to  find  evei-y  reason  possible  to  go  to 
Florida.  I  do  not  mind  saying.  The  only 
thing  is  that  the  bill  has  been  so  thor- 
oughly considered,  and  it  has  been  for 
most  of  the  period  since  April  24  No.  1 
on  the  agenda  of  the  Lat)or  Subcommit- 
tee for  consideration. 

So,  our  hearings  have  been  held.  I 
think  later  on,  if  I  can  find  another  rea- 
son to  go  to  Florida,  I  would  certainly 
like  to  go. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  ad- 
mit that  the  State  of  Florida,  being  one 
of  the  largest  agricultural  States  in  our 


Nation,  perhaps  being  second  to  Cali- 
fornia on  migratory  labor,  should  be  en- 
titled to  have  hearings? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  We  loc- 
ognize  exactly  that,  that  Florida  is  one 
of  our  most  important  agricultu:;il 
States.  In  our  recognition  of  that  fact,  i 
believe  we  have  had  five  trips  out  of  our 
subcommittee  to  Florida. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Tiie  Senator  will  have 
to  admit  that  was  not  during  the  coui.se 
of  this  session. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  We 
have  been  from  Homestead  to  Belle 
Glade — and  what  is  the  name  of  that  bla 
lake? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Okeechobee. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  ha\e 
been  in  celcr>'  fields  where  the  tempera- 
ture was  about   110.  We  have  been   to 
Florida. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  will  admit 
that  we  have  not  had  hearings  held  dur- 
ing this  session  of  Congrc.<!s  other  than 
the  ones  first  referred  to  by  the  Senatm. 
the  very  limited  hearings  in  California 
and  the  even  more  limited  hearings  in 
the  State  of  Texas.  In  fact.  I  refer  o 
the  report  concerning  the  limitation  of 
those  hearings  when  the  members  of  the 
committee  on  the  majority  side  admittf  d 
that  we  did  not  have  a  sufflcient  amouiit 
of  time  to  make  the  needed  inve.stlca- 
tions. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Gra- 
cious. The  investigation  of  this  "subject 
matter  goes  back  30  years. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Not  for  this  session  of 
Congress  and  not  for  the  Members  nf 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  refer 
to  the  issue,  the  .subject. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Members  of  tli.s 
Congress  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  have  the  information  .submitted  lo 
them.  They  have  not  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  have  the  subcommittee  come  to 
their  States  so  that  they  could  preset 
their  problems  and  their  programs  i.i 
this  regard. 

I  refer  the  Senator  to  page  581  of  the 
hearings  where  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  Is  quoted  as 
saying  that  they  did  not  have  the  time 
to  visit  the  farms.  I  think  the  Senator 
will  have  to  admit  that  this  is  true. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
is  in  a  different  context  altogether.  It 
did  not  deal  with  national  labor  rela- 
tions coverage  of  farmworkers.  That  had 
to  do  with  offering  housing  and  other 
matters. 

We  have  seen  enough  bad  housing.  We 
did  not  have  to  go  there.  We  have  seen 
it  in  Arizona,  We  have  seen  some  of  the 
worst  housing  for  farmworkers  in  the 
whole  Nation  in  the  State  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  only  place  that  I 
can  think  of  might  be  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions where  the  Federal  Government  has 
jurisdiction.  I  am  working  on  this 
problem. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  has  expired. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Florida,  and  I  hope 
that  after  we  get  through  with  that,  we 
can  get  to  a  vote  on  the  pending 
business. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Florida  is  rec- 
ognized for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  hope 
that  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey,  will  listen  when  I 
again  invite  him  to  come  down  and  enjoy 
the  hospitality  of  our  State.  I  hope  that 
jie  will  not  state  on  the  Record  that  we 
have  temperatures  of  110  degrees  in  our 
State,  because  I  have  not  experienced 
that  in  our  Slate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  It  was 
in  the  celery  fields.  It  was  not  at  the 
beaches  or  the  beautiful  lakes  or  the 
sea-shore.  However,  that  was  true  in  the 
celery  fields. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  We  have  felt,  since 
hearings  were  held  in  California  and 
Texas,  which  are  States  that  we  admire 
and  like  very  much,  and  since  we  are 
a,s  important  a  producer  of  perishables 
a.s  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  that 
hearings  should  be  held  there.  We  have 
Invited  the  committee  to  meet  our  pro- 
ducers there.  We  would  like  to  have 
hearings  held  there. 

\Ve  invite  the  sufc>committee  again. 
Our  problem  is 'acute.  When  perishable 
crops  like  tomatoes,  beans,  or  roasting 
cars  are  ready  to  move,  we  have  to  move 
them  even  though  the  temperature  is 
not  quite  as  hot  as  that  stated  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
The  idea  of  having  our  more  than 
200,000  agricultural  laborers — in  large 
part  migratory  labor — controlled  by  an 
atent  who  is  not  a  fieldworker.  but  is 
somebody  who  is  there  to  try  to  make 
trouble  when  we  have  to  have  the  labor 
at  the  time  when  the  vegetables  must 
ix'  moved,  is  simply  terrifying  to  our 
pioducers. 

We  want  to  be  heard  on  the  matter. 
and  I  think  we  should  be  heard  on  it. 

May  I  say  just  one  more  thing.  These 
industries  get  no  aid  out  of  the  pending 
bill.  They  do  not  share  in  the  billions 
which  are  mentioned.  They  do  not  ask 
for  any  price  support.  All  they  want  is 
tlie  chance  to  produce  and  harvest  their 
product . 

The  pending  bill  which  seeks  to  give 
help  to  the  fanners  would  go  in  exactly 
tlie  opposite  direction  as  to  a  large  group 
o;  farmers  if  any  such  measure  as  the 
one  now  discussed  were  agreed  to, 

I  appreciate  the  decision  of  the  Sena- 
tor not  to  offer  his  amendment  at  this 
time. 

I  again  extend  a  warm  invitation  to 
him  to  come  to  Florida.  I  believe  that  on 
one  of  his  visits  there.  I  assigned  some  of 
my  friends  to  meet  with  him  and  see 
that  he  saw  the  sights.  I  hope  lie  did. 

I  will  arrange  the  same  thing  again  if 
he  wishes  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  ap- 
preciate the  invitation.  The  Senator 
Irom  Florida  is  most  convincing  when  he 
rays.  "Come  on  down."  He  ought  to  be 
on  television. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will 
.•^omeone  yield  me  a  minute  or  two? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
"he  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  .should  be  pointed  out  that  the  amend- 
ment goes  much  further  in  opening  this 
bill  up  to  further  amendment  than  many 
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people  realize.  This  was  an  amendment 
to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  It 
would  have  opened  up  the  whole  field  of 
labor  law  to  amendment  and.  if  we  ever 
got  to  that  point,  there  would  have  been 
a  good  many  amendments  offered  and 
possibly  adopted  with  which  organized 
labor  would  have  been  most  unhappy. 

We  would  have  had  a  donnybrook 
during  the  closing  days  of  this  session 
that  would  not  have  done  credit  to  any 
of  us.  This  would  have  opened  up  the 
whole  field  of  labor  relations  for  amend- 
ments to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act. 

I  certainly  am  willing,  and  have  been 
riRht  along,  to  consider  the  problem  in- 
volved. But  I  do  not  believe  this  is  the 
proper  way  to  handle  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  so  much  dissatisfaction  with  the 
iM-esent  farm  program,  both  among  the 
farmers  and  among  the  taxpayers,  that 
it  seems  to  me  very  unwise  in  1968  to 
extend  the  program  to  January  1.  1974, 
Such  an  extension  would  completely 
overlap  the  administration  to  be  elected 
in  November,  It  would  tend  to  preclude 
adoption  of  new  ideas  which  might  be 
presented  by   the  new  President, 

Since  the  pre.sent  farm  bill  does  not 
expire  until  January  1,  1970.  a  new  ad- 
ministration would  have  a  full  year  to 
evaluate  the  present  program,  and  to  pro- 
pose revisions.  I  could  support  a  1-year 
extension  beyond  the  January  1970  date, 
but  a  4-year  extension  is  unjustified. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  the  time  on  this  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll.  ^ 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
fMr.  iNOUYEl,  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  HartkeI,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  FMr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche].  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  LongI.  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MuskieI.  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
SmathersI.  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  TalmadceI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  are  necessarily 
absent. 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr.  Lausche  1.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas IMr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  IMr.  HartkeI.  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  IMr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Long],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  IMr.  TalmadceI  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett!,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  Dominick]. 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Grif- 
fin], the  Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Hat- 
field], the  Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr. 
Hruska].  the  Senator  from  New  York 
IMr.  Javits],  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia IMr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois I  Mr.  Percy],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  IMr.  Tower  1  are  necessarily  ab- 
.scnt. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  IMr.  Hatfield]  would  vote  "yea," 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado IMr.  DoMiNioKl  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr.  HruskaI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebra.ska  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  IMr.  JavitsI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Percy].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
IMr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  California  IMr.  Murphy].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  58, 
nays  18.  not  voting  23,  as  follows: 
[No.  230  Leg] 
YEAS— 58 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Brooke 

Biirdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Chxirch 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervin 

Fong 

Gore 

Gnienlng 


Bible 

Boegs 

Brewster 

Byrd.  Va. 

Cannon 

Ca.se 


Bartlett 

Bennett 

Dominick 

Fulbrlpht 

Grlffln 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hruska 


Harris 

Hart 

Ha%'den 

Hill 

Holllngs 

Jark.son 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Kuchel 

Macnuson 

Mansfield 

McCIellan 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcaif 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Mo  n  toy  a 

Morse 

Morton 

NAYS— 18 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Fannin 

Hansen 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 

NOT  VOTING — 23 


Moss 

Mundt 

Nelson 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

FYouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rnssell 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Williams.  N.J. 

Y^arborough 

Yo\ing,  N.  Dak. 


Jordan.  Idaho 

Miller 

Pell 

Rlblcoff 

Spone 

Williams.  Del. 


Inouye 
Javits 
Kennedy 
Lausche 
Lone,  Mo. 
Lon^,  La. 
McCarthy 
Murphy 


Mxiskle 

Percy 

Smathers 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Tydlncs 

Young.  Ohio 
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So  the  bUl   (S.  3590)   was  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  3590 
An   act   to   extend    and   improve   legislation 

for  maintaining   farm   income,   stabilizing 

prices  and  assuring  adequate  supplies  of 

agricultural  commodities 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  ttie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agricultural  Act 
of  1968". 

TITLE    I— DAIRY 


July  20,  l!)f;s 


(1)  Section  105 fc)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended. 

(2)  Section  16(1)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended. 


EXTENSION    OF    CLASS    I — BASE    PLAN 
AUTHOIttTY 

Sec  101.  The  class  I  dairymen's  base  plan 
is  extended  by  striking  out  "December  31, 
1969'  and  inserting  "December  31.  1973" 
In  section  103  of  the  Peod  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965. 

RESEARCH.      PROJ|OTION,    AND 
ADVKRTlglNR 

Sec.  102.  The  Agrl(»iltural  Adjustment 
Act.  as  reenacted  and  albended  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agrtfement  Act  of  1937 
and  subsequent  legl^atlon  Is  further 
amended,  by  adding  at  |the  end  of  subsec- 
tion-80(5)    the  following  new  subparagraph 

"(I)   Establishing  or  providing  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  marketing  research  and  de- 
velopment   programs.    o|lier     research     pro- 
grams,   and    advertising!  (excluding    brand 
advertising),    sales    proi^otlon.    educational, 
and  other  similar  progragtis,  designed  to  im- 
prove   or    promote    the    domestic    marketing 
and  consumption  of  ml^  and  Its  products, 
to  be   nnanced   by   prod'^cers  In  a  manner 
and  at  a  rate  specified  to  the  order,  or  all 
producer    milk    under    tie    order.    Producer 
contributions  under  this; subparagraph  may 
be  deducted   from   fundf  due   producers   In 
computing    total    pool    falue    or    otherwise 
computing   total   funds  flue   producers   and 
such  deductions  shall  b*  In  addition  to  the 
adjustments    authorized  ./  by     subparagraph 
(B)   of  this  subsection  S^CS).  Provision  may 
be  made   In  the  order   (^  exempt,  or  allow 
suitable  adjustments  or  ^credits  In  connec- 
tion    with,     milk    on     \^lch   a   mandatory 
checkoff   for   advertlslnglfor   research    Is   re- 
quired uncter  the  authorMb  of  any  State  law. 
Such  funds  shall  be  pal/ !  to  an  agency  or- 
ganized  by   milk    produd  ts   and   [iroducers' 
cooperative   associations  '  n   such   form   and 
with  such  methods  of  ot  "ration  as  shall  be 
specified  in  the  order.  si|  ;h  agency  may  ex- 
pend such  funds  for  any  |  if  the  piu-poses  au- 
thorized by  this  subparagi  iph  and  may  desig- 
nate, employ,  and  alloca   »  funds  to  persons 
and  organizations  engage  i  in  such  programs 
which  meet  the  standard    and  qualifications 
specified   In   the   order.    ;  .11   funds   collected 
under  this  subparagraph;  shall  be  separately 
accounted   for   and   shal     be   used   only   for 
the  purposes  for  which     liey  were  collected. 
Programs  authorized  by  this  subparagraph 
may  be  either  local  or  ti    tlonal  In  scope  or 
both,  as  provided  In  the  i  rder.  but  shall  not 
be  International.  Order  p  Qvisions  under  this 
subparagraph  shall  not     ecome  effective  in 
any  marketing  order  unl  ss  such  provisions 
are  approved  by  produce  -s  separatelv  from 
other  order  provisions,  li    the  same  manner 
provided  for  the  approvs     of  marketing  or- 
ders,   and    may    be    ten  ilnated    separately 
whenever  the  Secretary  i   akes  a  determina- 
tion  with   respect   to  su(  :»   provisions   as   is 
provided  for  the  termlna  Ion  of  an  order  in 
subsection    8c<16)(B).    D  sapproval    or    ter- 
mination of  such  order  p  ovUions  shall  not 
be   considered   dlsapprova     of   the   order   or 
of  other  terms  of  the  ordej  " 

TITLE  II— PEE!     GRAINS 

EXTENSION    OF   CURRENT   P    OCRAM    AUTHORITY 

Sec.  201.  The  feed  gra  n  program  is  ex- 
tended by  striking  out  "  966  through  1969 
crops"  wherever  it  appear  and  substituting 
"1966  through  1973  crops  '  In  the  foUowlng 
provisions  of  law: 


I 


AUTHORn-Y    FOR    PAYMENTS    IN    CASH     OR     KIND 

Sec.  202.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1969 
crop,  section  105(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  sub- 
section and  section  16(1)  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  as 
amended,  price  support  payments  and  di- 
version payments  may  be  made  In  cash  or  In 
kind  for  the  1969  through  1973  crops  of  feed 
grains.  Payment-ln-klnd  certificates  which 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  acquired 
under  the  price  support  and  diversion  pro- 
grams for  feed  grains  through  the  1968  crop 
In  assisting  producers  In  the  marketing  of 
such  certificates  and  which  are  still  on  hand 
on  September  30.  1969.  shall  not  be  marketed 
and  shall  be  canceled." 

TITLE  III — COTTON 

EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORrTY  FOR  ALLOTMENT 
TRANSFERS.  EXPORT  MARKET  ACREAGE.  AND 
DOMESTIC  ALLOTMENT 

Sec.  301.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938.  as  amended.  Is  amended — 

(1)  By  striking  out  "1966.  1967.  1968.  and 
1969"  m  section  344a (a)  and  In.sertlng  "1966 
through  1973". 

(2)  By  striking  out  "the  1966.  1967,  1968. 
and  1969  crops"  In  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (e)  of  section  346  and  substituting 
"the  1966  through  1973  crops". 

(3)  By  striking  out  "the  1966.  1967.  1968. 
and  1969  crops"  In  section  350  and  substi- 
tuting "the  1966  through  1973  crops". 

EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORTrY  FOR  PRICE  SUPPORT 
AND  DIVERSION  PAYMENTS,  LEASE  OF  ACREAGE 
NOT  DIVERTED,  AND  EXTENSION  OF  CCC  RESALE 
PRICE    PROVISION 

Sec  302.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1969 
crop,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amend- 
ed. Is  amended — 

( 1 )  By  amending  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section 
103(d)  by  striking  out  "the  1966.  1967,  1968. 
and  1969  crops"  and  substituting  "the  1966 
through  1973  crops". 

(2)  By  striking  out  the  first  sentence  In 
paragraph  (6)  of  section  103(d)  and  sub- 
stituting the  following:  "Where  the  farm  op- 
erator elects  to  participate  In  the  diversion 
program  authorized  In  this  subsection  and  no 
acreage  Is  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm, 
diversion  payments  shall  be  made  at  the  ap- 
plicable rate  or  rates  establlsed  under  para- 
graph (4)  on  the  quantity  of  cotton  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  that  part  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  diverted  under  the  pro- 
gram by  the  projected  farm  yield,  and  the 
remainder  of  such  allotment  may  be  leased 
under  the  provision  of  section  344a  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  aa 
amended,  subject  to  the  conditions  of  that 
section,  or  may  be  released  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  344(m)  (2)  of  such  Act.  Such 
lease  or  release  shall  not  result  in  reduction 
of  the  acreage  eligible  for  diversion  under 
this  paragraph." 

(3)  By  striking  out  "July  31,  1970"  in  the 
next  to  last  sentence  of  section  407  and  sub- 
stituting "July  31,  1974". 

EXTENSION  OF  CURRENT  DEFINmON  OP 
COOPERATOR 

Sec.  303.  Section  402(b)  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1966  through  1969  crops"  and  sub- 
stituting "1966  through  1973  crops",  and  by 
striking  out  "1967.  1968.  and  1969  crops"  and 
substituting  "1967  through  1973  crops". 

EXPANSION    OP    ALLOTMENT    TRANSFER 
AUTHORITY 

Sec.  304.  Section  344a  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  is 
amended  — 


(1)  By  striking  out  In  subsection  (a)  the 
following:  "(excluding  that  part  of  he 
allotment  which  the  Secretary  determines 
was  apportioned  to  the  farm  from  the  :. .. 
tlonal  acreage  reserve) ". 

(2)  By  striking  out  the  last  sentence  - 
subsection  (b). 


EXPORT    MARKET    ACREAGE 

Sec  305.  Section  346(e)  of  the  Agri.  - 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amend.  ' 
is  amended — 

(1)  By  striking  out  In  the  third  sent.-'f-e 
thereof  "For  each  subsequent  crop — •■  -nd 
substituting  "For  the  1967  and  1968  cropt      ■ 

(2)  By  Inserting  after  the  Uble  In  he 
third  sentence  thereof,  the  following:  ^or 
the  1969  through  1973  crops  the  national  ■  x- 
port  market  acreage  reserve  shall  be  .m 
amount  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  no-  o 
exceed  250.000  acres." 

(3)  By  striking  out  in  the  tenth  sent<:>iice 
thereof  "of  all  cotton  produced  on  siuh 
farm  for  such  year"  and  substituting  "of  a 
quantity  of  cotton  equal  to  the  quantity  of 
all  cotton  produced  on  such  farm  for  such 
year". 

TITLE  IV— WHEAT 

EXTENSION    OP    CURRENT    WHEAT    PROGRA^: 

Sec.  401.  The  wheat  program  is  extendorl- 

(1)  By   striking   out    "the    calendar    vc  r- 

1964  through  1969"  in  amendment  (7i  r 
section  202  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  iiif)4 
as  amended  by  amendment  (1)  of  sec  :. 
505  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  ](.';=. 
and  substituting  "1964  through  1973  cnl.  n- 
dar  years". 

(2)  By   striking   ovit   "the   calendar  yeirs 

1965  through  1969"  In  amendment  (13)  >: 
section  202  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19'i4 
as  amended  by  amendment  (2)  of  section 
505  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  19'-5 
and  substituting  "1965  through  1973  calen- 
dar years". 

(3)  By  striking  out  "the  calendar  ve  r< 
1964  through  1969"  In  section  204  of  i  ,e 
Agricultural  Act  of  1964.  as  amended  .  v 
amendment  (3)  of  section  505  of  the  Fc  .d 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  and  substltutini; 
"1964  through  1973  calendar  years". 

(4)  By  striking  out  "the  calendar  ye.  rs 
1966  throutrh  1969"  In  section  332(d)  of  t  .r 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  s 
.imended.  and  substituting  "1966  through 
1973  calendar  years". 

(5)  By  striking  out  "the  calendar  yenr.s 
1964  through  1969"  in  section  339(b)  of  t  e 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  5 
amended,  and  substituting  "1964  through 
1973  calendar  years". 

(6)  By  striking  out  "the  calendar  yeri'.'; 
1966  through  1969"  wherever  they  ai^>ear  i 
section  502  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  A-: 
of  1965.  and  substituting  "1966  throur:i 
1973  calendar  years". 

(7)  By  striking  out  "1966  through  196^ 
crops"  In  section  506  of  the  Food  and  Agr:- 
culture  Act  of  1965.  and  substituting  "1906 
through  1973  crops,". 

PROJECTED  FARM   YIELD  COMPUT.\TION 

Sec  402.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1909 
crop,  section  301(b)  ( 13)  (k)  of  the  Aericui- 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "three  calend.nr 
years"  and  substituting  "five  calendar  years" 

wheat   ALLOTMENT    COMPtTTATION 

Sec,  403.  Effective  beginning  with  the  196S 
crop,  section  332(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad 
Jub'jnent  Act  of  1938.  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "owned  by  the  Commodltv 
Credit  Corporation"  and  substituting  "on 
hand  In  the  United  States". 

COST     OF     WHEAT     MARKETING     CERTIFICATES     TO 
PROCESSORS 

Sec.  404.  Section  379(e)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1969"  and  substi- 
tuting "1973". 
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DATE    FOR    DETERMINING    WHEAT    SUPPORT    PRICE 

Sec.  405.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1969 
crop,  section  107  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
IJ49.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting 
m  paragraph  (l)(a)  after  the  words  "100 
I>€r  centum  of  the  parity  price"  the  following: 
,is  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year 
as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  not  earlier  than 
May  1  preceding  the  beginning  of  such  mar- 
keting year.". 

TITLE  V— WOOL 

extension    op    wool    ACT 

Spc.  501.  Section  703  of  the  National  Wool 
.■\ct  of  1954,  as  amended.  Is  extended  by 
striking  out  "December  31,  1969"  and  sub- 
stituting "December  31,  1973". 

TITLE  VI— CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 

i  \TENSI0N  of  cropland   adjustment  PROGRAM 

Sec.  601.  Section  602  of  the  Pood  and  Agrl- 
c'Uture  Act  of  1965  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  By  striking  out  "the  calendar  years 
1965  through  1969"  In  subsection  (a)  and 
substituting  "1965  through  1973  calendar 
■  ?;vrs". 

1 2)  By  striking  out  "during  any  of  the  fls- 
I  .il  years  ending  June  30.  1966  through  June 
;o.  1968  or  during  the  period  June  30,  1968 
•  hrougli  December  31.  1969"  In  subsection 
k)  and  substituting  "during  any  of  the  fls- 
( al  years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1972.  or  dur- 
ing the  period  July  1.  1972.  through  Decem- 
ier31.  1973". 

ADVISORY  committee  EXPENSES 

.SEC  602.  Section  602 (p)  of  such  Act  Is 
mended  by  striking  out  of  the  last  sentence 
hereof  the  words  "or  expenses"  and  Insert- 
ing "other  than  transportation  expenses  and 
;ier  dlem  as  provided  by  section  5703(c)  of 
:itle  5.  United  States  Code". 

termination  of  agreements 

Sec.  603.  Section  602  of  such  Act  Is 
mended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (r)  as 

:  jllows:  "(r)  The  Secretary  may  terminate 
zreements  which  are  entered  Into  with  pro- 

iiucers  after  the  effective  date  of  this  suljser- 
lon  If  he  determines  such  action  to  be  In 
lie  national  Interest  and  gives  public  notice 
n  ample  time  to  permit  producers  a  reason- 
ble  opportunity  to  make  arrangements  to 
inum  their  land  to  agricultural  production." 

TITl.E  VII— RICE 

extension    of    'CONTINGENT    RICE    ACREAGE 
DIVERSION    PROGRAM 

Sec   701.   Section   353(c)(7)    of   the   Agrl- 
ultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
s  amended  by  striking  out  "1966.  1967.  1968. 
ur  1969"  and  substituting  "1966  or  any  suc- 
ceeding year  up  to  and  Including  1973". 

TITLE  VIII— MISCELLANEOUS 

EXTENSION    OF    TOBACCO    ALLOTMENT    LEASE 
AUTHORITY 

Sec.  801.  Section  316(a)  of  the  Agrlcul- 
lural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended. 
IS  amended  by  striking  out  of  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof  "1962  through  1969".  and  In- 
serting "1962  through  1973". 

RESTRICTION    ON    REDUCTION    OF    STATE    AND 
COUNTY    PROJECTED    YIELDS 

Sec  802,  Section  708  of  the  Food  and  Ag- 
riculture Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  adding 
.Tt  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "The  pro- 
jected yield  for  any  State  or  county  for  the 
1969  and  succeeding  crops  of  any  commod- 
ity shall  not  be  less  than  95  per  centum  of 
the  yield  established  for  such  State  or  county 
for  the  preceding  crop." 

EXTENSION    OF    BOILED    PEANUT    EXEMPTION 

Sec  803.  The  last  paragraph  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  peanut  mar- 
keting quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  approved  August  13. 
1957  (7  U.S.C,  1359  note).  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "This  amendment  shall  be 
effective  for  the  1957  through  1973  crops  of 
peanuts." 


MARKETING     ORDERS     FOR     APPLES     PRODUCED     IN 
COLORADO.     UTAH.     AND     NEW     MEXICO 

Sec  804.  Clause  (A)  of  the  first  sentence 
of  section  8c(2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937  and  subsequent  legislation,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  Connecticut"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Connecticut.  Colo- 
rado. Utah.  New  Mexico,  Illinois,  and  Ohio. 

ADVERTISING  PROGRAMS  I  OR  APPLES 

Sec  805.  (a)  Section  2(3)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  of  1937  and  subsequent  legislation,  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  ".  such  marketing 
research  and  development  projects  provided 
In  section  8c(6)(I),  and"  Immediately  after 
"section  8c(6)  (H)". 

(b)  The  proviso  at  the  end  of  section 
8c (6)  (I)  of  such  Act.  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  avocados"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "avocados,  or  apples". 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  FOR  WATER  AND 
POWER  RESOURCES  DEVELOP- 
MENT AKD  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COM- 
MISSION APPROPRIATIONS.  1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1383,  H.R,  17903.  the  so-called  pub- 
lic works  appropriation  bill.  I  do  this  so 
that  the  bill  may  be  the  pending 
business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  17903)  making  appropriations 
for  public  works  for  water  and  power  re- 
sources development,  including  certain 
civil  functions  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Panama  Canal, 
certain  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  Study  Commission,  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  In- 
terstate Commerce  on  the  Potomac  River 
Basin,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
the  Water  Re.souices  Council,  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commis.sion.  for  the  fi.scal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969,  and  for  other 
puiTDoses. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  under  consideration  this  afternoon 
H.R.  17903,  a  bill  making  appiX)priations 
for  public  works  for  water  and  power 
resources  development,  including  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Panama  Canal, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration, 
and  power  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  Study  Commission,  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  the 
Interstate  Commission  on  the  Potomac 
River  Basin,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, the  Water  Resources  Council, 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969. 


Mr.  President,  as  is  our  custom,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  divided 
itself  into  three  panels  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  pending  bill.  The  portion  of 
the  public  works  appropriation  bill  deal- 
ing with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
the  power  marketing  activities  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  was  handled 
by  my  good  friend,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Hay- 
den  J,  who  is  also  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  The  jxirtion  of 
the  bill  covering  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authonty  was  handled  by  my  good 
friend,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama  I  Mr,  Hill],  I  handled  the 
portion  of  the  bill  relating  the  civil  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
the  Panama  Canal,  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  and 
Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal 
Study  Commission,  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Comnii.ssion,  the  Interstate  Com- 
mission on  the  Potomac  River  Basin,  and 
the  Water  Resources  Council. 

The  hearings  on  the  bill  started  on 
March  6  and  continued  through  June  28. 
The  subcommittees  held  37  sessions  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  testimony,  and  two 
executive  sessions  for  the  i)uipose  of 
marking  up  the  bill.  The  subcommittee 
lieard  890  witnesses,  which  included  rep- 
resentatives of  various  organizations 
and  local  communities,  in  addition  to 
departmental  repre.sentatives:  810  of  the 
witnesses  appeared  before  the  panel 
liandling  the  civil  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  and  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion: 62  of  the  witnesses  appeared  before 
the  panel  headed  by  the  .senior  Senator 
from  Arizona  I  Mr.  HaydenI;  and  the 
remaining  18  witnesses  appeared  before 
the  panel  headed  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama  I  Mr.  HillI,  The  hearings 
compri.se  four  volumes,  which  contain 
4.622  pages  of  testimony,  A  comjilete  set 
of  the  hearings  is  on  each  Senator's 
desk.  Tlie  hearings  constitute  the  basic 
specific  information  upon  which  the 
subcommittee  ba.'^ed  its  lecommenda- 
tions  to  the  full  committee.  However,  the 
one  overridintr  basic  consideration  in 
the  subcommittee's  recommendation 
was  the  critical  fiscal  situation  this 
country  faces.  I  shall  discuss  that  in 
greater  detail  later, 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  tlie  amount  of  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House  totaled  S4.499.- 
223.000.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations made  net  increa.ses  in  the 
amounts  approved  by  the  House  of 
$228.239,.500.  Therefore,  the  total  in  the 
bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate  is  $4,727,- 
462..500, 

The  amount  of  the  budget  estimates 
considered  by  the  Senate  committee  for 
fi.scal  year  1969  was  84,908.657,000. 

The  bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate  is 
under  the  budget  estimates  by  $181,194.- 
500  and  over  the  appropriations  for  1968 
by  833.959,500. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  the  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee  now  for  over 
14  years,  and  this  is  one  of  the  leanest 
bills  ever  presented  to  the  Senate.  We 
had  himdreds  of  worthy  projects  pre- 
sented to  us  which  unfortunately,  we 
could  not  incorporate  in  the  bill  because 
of  the  fiscal  situation. 
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lid  not  go  above 

except  for  a  few 

ponditlons    per- 

lination  of  the 

nlttee  restored 

The  Chief  of 


The  subcommittee,  ii  its  report  to  the 
full  committee,  did  in  ilude  three  very 
small  emergency  items  n  the  bill,  and  I 
understand  there  are  wo  other  items 
that  will  be  presented  th  the  Senate,  to- 
gether with  the  reason  s  for  requesting 
that  they  be  put  in  th«  bill  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  those  amenc  nents. 

With  respect  to  the  (  Ivil  functions  of 
the   Corps   of    Englneei  s,    the   hearings 
which  I  mentioned  a  f i  w  moments  ago 
contain  ample  evidence  ;o  support  many 
unbudgeted  planning  i  nd  construction 
Items  as  well  as  econoliic  justification 
for  Increased  amounts  oil  budgeted  items. 
Except  for  three  small  inergency  items 
not  included  in  the  biidset  for  which 
initial    construction    fuijds    are    recom- 
mended, the  committee 
the  budget  on  any  item 
items    where    changed 
mitted  a  reduction  or  el 
budget  request,  the  co: 
the  full  budget  estimat. 
Engineers  in  his  openmg 'statement  testi- 
fied that  the  total  1969  budget  request 
was  the  minimimi  amount  necessary  to 
maintain  limited  progrg;s  in  the  water 
resources  development  of  aur  Nation  con- 
sistent   with    the    strini  ent    budgetary 
situation.  Our  examinaC  on  of  the  esti- 
mates confirmed  this  ev  iluation.  While 
many  witnesses  presented  evidence  dem- 
onstrating    the     need     for     increased 
amounts,  the  committee,  in  view  of  the 
tight  fiscal  situation,  did  not  recommend 
any  Increased  amounts  fl  ir  the  budgeted 
construction  items  of  thi    corps. 

For  general  investlga  Ions  the  com- 
mittee restored  the  Hoi  >e  cuts,  except 
for  the  continuation  of  tl  e  survey  of  the 
St.  Croix  River  in  Wisc<  nsin  and  Min- 
nesota for  which  leglsla  ion  is  pending 
to  resei-ve  the  area  for  '  'ild  and  scenic 
puiposes.  The  committei  recommended 
modest  increases  for  bot  i  flood  control 
and  navigation  .studies,  is  in  the  past, 
the  committee  did  not  ei  nnark  the  in- 
creased amounts  for  sui  veys. 

The  budget  estimate  p  -ovides  for  the 
completion  of  42  corps  i  rojects  having 
a  total  estimated  cost  a  S463  million, 
and  the  initiation  of  six  irojects  having 
a  future  commitment  of  only  S24  mil- 
lion. The  Senate  added  t  ree  new  stai-ts 
having  a  future  commitn  ent  of  only  $4 
million.  Those  are  the  t  iree  projects  I 
mentioned  a  moment  ai  o  which  were 
recommended  to  the  full  lommittee  just 
before  the  bill  was  repo  ted.  It  is  ap- 
parent, therefore,  that  tl  e  construction 
program  of  the  coi-ps  w  1  be  substan- 
tially reduced  in  the  next  few  years  un- 
less new  construction  sta  -ts  are  added. 
The  balance  to  complete  projects  now 
underway  is  about  $3.7  b  lion. 

In  my  opinion,  the  d  ivelopment  of 
our  land  and  water  resou  ces  requires  a 
substantial  number  of  n(  w  stai-ts  each 
year  if  we  are  to  protec  and  preserve 
these  priceless  resources  1  )r  future  gen- 
erations. In  the  past,  our  lommittee  has 
recommended  new  const  -uction  starts 
with  future  commitments  jpproximately 
equal  to  1  years  consti  iction  appro- 
priation. In  other  words,  v  hile  we  should 
be  recommending  a  bill  c  intaining  new 
starts  with  future  commiti  lents  of  about 
$900  million,  the  new  tarts  recom- 
mended by  the  commi  ;ee  including 
those  in  the  budget  total  only  $28  mil- 
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lion.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  previ- 
ously stated  that  this  is  the  worst  bill 
I  have  ever  reported  to  the  Senate.  There 
are  a  number  of  urgently  required  proj- 
ects in  Louisiana  that  I  would  have  liked 
to  have  included  in  this  bill.  On  other 
projects  in  Louisiana  that  are  under  con- 
sti-uction,  increased  amounts  are  re- 
quired for  efficient  completion.  This  is 
particularly  true  with  respect  to  the 
hurricane  pix>tection  projects.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  same  situation  obtains  in 
most  States. 

However,  in  view  of  the  financial  re- 
quirements for  meeting  our  commit- 
ments in  Vietnam,  together  with  prac- 
tical problems  with  respect  to  the  large 
budget  deficit  with  which  this  Nation  is 
confronted  and  the  overall  expenditure 
ceiling  imposed  on  the  administration, 
the  committee  iiad  to  exercise  great  res- 
traint in  its  recommendations. 

Most  Members  are  as  disappointed  as 
I  am  that  many  worthy  projects  were 
not  included  in  the  bill.  Under  all  the 
circumstances,  I  feel  that  this  is  the  best 
bill  we  can  present  to  the  Senate  this 
year.  I  support  it.  and  I  hope  that  all  my 
colleagues  can  and  will. 

For  construction  general,  the  commit- 
tee recommendation  is  $917,233,000  which 
is  $1,179,000  below  the  budget  and  $104.- 
904,000  above  the  House.  Of  this  amount. 
$103,875,000  is  for  restoration  of  House 
cuts  in  budgeted  items. 

For  operation  and  maintenance,  the 
committee  restored  the  budget  estimate, 
an  increase  of  $8,700,000. 

For  the  general  expenses  of  the  corps, 
the  committee  recommended  the  full 
budget  estimate  of  $21,200,000.  The 
amoimt  requested  provides  for  a  limited 
number  of  new  positions,  for  the  second 
stage  of  the  Pay  Act  and  for  other  man- 
datory costs. 

For  the  Mississippi  River  and  tribu- 
taries, the  committee  recommended  $69,- 
610.000.  which  is  $10,000  over  the  budget 
estimate  and  the  amount  allowed  by  the 
House.  The  increase  is  for  a  survey  of 
the  old  river  control  structure. 

TrrLE  II 


Title  II  of  the  bill,  as  reported  by  the 
subcommittee,  proposes  a  net  increase 
over  tlie  amoimt  allowed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  $36,110,500;  of  this 
amount,  $1,513,500  is  for  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  which  includes  a  $100,000 
reduction.  $713,500  in  restoration  of 
budget  estimates  reduced  by  the  House, 
and  $900,000  in  increases  over  the  budget 
for  authorized  projects. 

The  committee  recommends  that  $75.- 
000  leserved  under  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  90-218  be  released  for  the 
puiTJOse  for  which  the  appropriation  was 
made;  and  $50,000  of  .soil  and  moisture 
work  be  done  within  available  funds. 

For  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration the  committee  recommends 
restoration  of  the  House  cuts,  an  in- 
crease of  $12,597,000  for  water  supply 
and  water  polution  control  and  $22,000.- 
000  for  construction  grants  for  waste 
treatment  works. 

The  committee  recommendation  for 
title  II,  is  $735,458,500,  an  increase  of 
$36,100,500  over  the  House  and  $29,560.- 
500  below  the  budget  estimates,  and  $14.- 
693  500  below  the  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1968. 


^  TITLE    m 

Title  III  covers  several  independent 
agencies.  For  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority the  committee  recommends  an 
increase  of  $3,000,000  over  the  amount 
allowed  by  the  House  and  $2,950,000  over 
the  budget  estimate  The  increase  is  to 
initiate  the  modernization  of  the  am- 
monia plant. 

The  committee  approved  the  House 
allowances  for  the  Atlantic-Pacific  In- 
teroceanic  Canal  Study  Commission;  thr 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission:  and 
the  Interstate  Commission  on  the  Poto- 
mac River  Basin.  For  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council  the  committee  concurred 
in  the  House  allowance  for  water  re- 
sources planning  and  recommended  ar. 
increase  of  $265,000  for  financial  assist- 
ance to  States,  which  increased  this  item 
to  the  budget  estimate. 

TITLE    IV 

Mr.  President,  title  IV  deals  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  I  shall  nor 
discuss  in  detail  the  Atomic  Energy  pro- 
posal, but  hearings  were  held,  and  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land I  Mr.  Pastore].  who  is  an  ex-officio 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  was  pres- 
ent. Our  committee  followed  liis  lecom- 
mendations.  and  I  am  sure  that  the  com- 
mittee has  provided  a  sufficient  sum  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  except 
probably  in  the  field  of  the  use  of  At-omic 
Energy  for  peaceful  means. 

The  committee  recommends  $2,610.- 
800  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
This  is  $65,200,000  above  the  amount 
allowed  by  the  House.  $152,800,000  be- 
low the  budget,  and  $92,667,000  above 
the  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  bill  as  reported  is  $4,727,462,500. 
which  is  $228,239,500  above  the  House. 
$181,194,500  below  the  budget,  and  $33.- 
959.500  above  the  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1968. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  state  to  the 
Senate  that  usually  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers budget  estimate  includes  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  $50  million  for  slippages — 
that  is.  contracts  which  have  been  de- 
layed or  could  not  be  let  due  to  lack  of 
cooperation  by  the  local  people  for  some 
reason  or  other,  or  where  the  work  under 
contract  could  not  be  continued  because, 
perhaps,  of  rain  conditions. 

In  this  bill,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
reduction  for  slippage  was  S50  million. 
That  was  increased  by  the  House  by 
another  S52  million  so  that  the  bill  as 
passed  the  House  had  a  reduction  for 
slippage  of  $102  million. 

What  the  committee  recommended 
was  to  restore  the  slippage  item  to  the 
S50  million  recommended  in  the  Budget. 
Also,  Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the 
increased  reduction  of  $52  million  for 
slippage.  The  House  cut  every  budgeted 
item  from  5  to  10  percent,  which  means 
that  the  overall  cuts  on  budgeted  items 
are  around  15  percent. 

I  think  this  is  too  deep  a  cut.  What  we 
did,  because  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
very  austere  bill,  except  where  there  was 
a  lack  of  local  cooperation,  we  restored 
all  of  the  budgeted  items  as  presented 
to  us  by  the  administration. 

The  bill,  as  I  said,  is  a  very  austere  one 
and  I  am  therefore  hopeful  that  there 
will  not  be  amendments  offered  to  cur- 
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tall    the   recommendations    which   were 
made    by    the    Senate    Appropriations 
Committee. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

to  the  desk  an  amendment 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will 
submit  the  committee  amendments,  the 
Senate  can  dispose  of  them  first. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  re- 
garded for  the  purpose  of  further  amend- 
ment as  original  text  and  that  no  point 
of  order  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
waived  by  reason  of  agreement  to  this 
request. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  should  like  for  the  Senator 
to  exempt  section  511  from  that  request, 
and  I  will  talk  to  him  about  it  in  a 
moment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Very  well. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
be  willing,  if   the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  an  amendment,  to  agree  that 
his  amendment  be  considered  now. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  committee 
amendments  referred  to  will  be  consid- 
ered and  are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as   follows: 

On  page  3,  line  21.  after  the  word  "con- 
struction", strike  out  "$29,600,000"  and  in- 
sert •■$37,470,000'. 

On  page  4,  line  13.  after  the  word  "con- 
struction". strll?e  out  "S812.329.000"  and  in- 
sert "$917,233,000";  and.  on  page  5.  line  1. 
nfter  the  word  "highway",  insert  a  colon  and 
■PTOVided  further.  That  funds  appropriated 
for  the  Robert  S.  Kerr  Lock  and  Dam,  Okla- 
homa, shall  be  available  to  provide  a  9-foot 
deep  auxiliary  navigation  channel  and  1.000- 
foot-long  turning  basin  along  Sans  Bols 
Creek,  with  appropriate  widths  and  an  over- 
all length  of  approximately  ten  miles". 

On  page  6,  line  3,  after  the  word  "naviga- 
tion", strike  out  "$215,000,000"  and  insert 
•■$223,700,000". 

On  page  6.  line  14,  after  "(33  U.S.C.  702a. 
702g-l»".  strike  out  ■$69,600,000"  and  insert 
■■$69,610,000". 

On -page  6.  line  25.  alter  the  word  "in- 
vestigations", strike  out  "$20,650,000"  and 
insert  "$21,200,000". 

On  page  8,  line  8.  after  the  word  "use", 
strike  out  "$37,100,000"  and  insert  "$37,- 
869.000". 

On  page  8,  line  20,  after  the  word  ■'assets". 

strike  out  "$200,000"  and  Insert  "$1,061,000", 

On  page  9.  line  17.  after  the  word  "exceed", 

strike    out    "$13,600,000"    and    Insert    "$13,- 

691.000". 

On  page  11.  line  7,  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", strike  out  "$15,700,000"  and  insert 
■■$15,948,500". 

On  page  11.  line  24.  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", strike  out  '■$166,300,000"  and  Insert 
■$167,665,000". 

On  page  13.  line  6,  after  the  word  ■■law", 
strike  out  ■$50,000,000"  and  insert  "S49,- 
900.000". 

On  page  22,  line  7.  after  the  word  "Act", 
strike  out  "$88,838,000"  and  Insert  "$101,- 
435,000". 

On  page  22.  line  19,  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", strike  out  "$203,000,000"  and  in- 
sert "$225,000,000". 

On  page  25,  line  17.  after  the  word  "vehi- 
cles", strike  out  "$50,200,000"  and  Insert 
"$53,200,000'. 

On  page  26.  at  the  beginning  of  line  14. 
strike  out  "$2,470,000"  and  Insert  "$2.- 
735.000". 


On  page  27.  line  1.  after  the  word  "ve- 
hicles", strike  out  "$2,080,000,000"  and  In- 
sert   '$2,132,300,000", 

On  page  28,  line  13.  after  the  word  "air- 
craft", strike  out  "$456,600,000"  and  insert 
"$469,500,000". 

On  page  33,  after  line  16.  strike  out: 

"'Sec.  510.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  In  this  or  any  other  Act.  shall  be 
available  to  Hnance  Interdepartmental 
boards,  commissions,  councils,  committees,  or 
similar  grotips  under  section  214  of  the 
Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act,  1948 
(31  US.C.  691)  which  do  not  have  prior  and 
.specific  congressional  approval  of  such 
method  of  financial  support" 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is 
granted  to  submit  his  amendment,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  4,  lines  13  and  14,  strike  out 
■■$917,233,000"  and  insert  "$917,333,000  ". 

Mr,  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  what 
this  amendment  would  do  would  be  to 
add  $100,000  to  the  so-called  Cliff  Walk 
project  in  the  city  of  Newport.  R.I.  Tliis 
matter  has  been  before  the  coinmittee 
for  some  time.  It  was  an  oversight  on 
the  part  of  the  subcommittee.  Regretta- 
bly, there  was  a  misunderstanding  at  the 
time  which  resulted  in  the  deletion  of 
the  item  of  $100,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill  that  this  matter  has  been  classified 
by  General  Cassidy  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers as  a  high-priority  project.  The  rea- 
son is  that  we  have  had  severe  accidents 
on  Cliff  Walk.  During  the  past  year,  I 
was  instrumental  in  putting  in  the  money 
for  advance  planning  and  designing,  and 
that  will  be  completed  within  a  short 
time. 

This  is  a  meager  amount  of  money 
in  order  to  get  the  project  started. 

It  must  be  said  here  that  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  has  already  provided  for 
its  share  of  the  money. 

Tlie  city  of  Newport,  R.I.,  has  also 
come  up  with  its  share  of  the  money.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  a  deficiency 
in  the  bond  issue  on  the  city  of  New- 
port's referendum,  which  had  to  be  sub- 
mitted for  a  new  ,  •'ferendum,  and  the 
people  approved  it  again. 

I  repeat,  this  is  a  high-priority  proj- 
ect, and  I  hope  that  the  .Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill  will  accept  ine  amend- 
ment. 

I  know  that  when  we  go  to  conference 
we  will  have  problems  with  it,  but  I 
should  like  to  give  it  another  try, 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated  a  while  ago.  there  ■R-ei-e  no  new 
projects  recommended  by  me  but  the 
committee  as  a  whole  did  agree  to  add 
three  projects. 

I  have  no  objection  to  taking  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  to  conference. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    893 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  893  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  the  Senator  asking  unanimous 
consent  for  the  consideration  of  his 
amendment  at  this  time?  His  amend- 
ment would  amend  a  provision  in  the 
bill  which  the  Senate  has  just  amended. 
Furthermore,  the  one  remaining  com- 
mittee amendment  has  not  been  dis- 
posed of.  Therefore,  it  would  be  in  order 
to  consider  the  Senator'.s  amendment 
only  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con-sent  to  suspend  consid- 
eration of  the  remaining  committee 
amendment  and  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  my 
amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pio  tem- 
IX)re.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  state  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  4.  line  13.  strike  out  ■$917,- 
233.000'  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•■$915,233,000". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  eliminate  the  appro- 
priation of  $2  million  for  the  Oakley 
Reservoir  in  Illinois.  This  project  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is  designed  to 
dam  up  the  Sangamon  River  at  Decatur, 
HI. 

The  appropriation  of  $2  million,  which 
seems  on  its  face  to  be  a  relatively  mod- 
est sum.  is  strictly  for  land  acquisition. 
By  the  time  the  pixjject  is  completed,  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  is  expected  to  reach 
$65  million.  On  the  basis  of  all  the  trends 
I  have  seen  around  here,  that  is  a  very 
modest  expectation.  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  it  reached  $165  million. 

The  proposed  project  is  scheduled  to 
be  constructed  Immediately  adjacent  to 
a  recreation  area  known  as  Allerton 
Park.  Robert  Allerton  o'vi-ned  and  lived 
on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  estat.es  in 
the  Middle  West.  In  October  1946,  Mr. 
Allerton  gave  this  beautiful  country  es- 
tate to  the  University  of  Illinois,  to  be 
used  as  a  forest,  as  a  wildlife  and  plant 
preserve,  for  research  purposes,  and  a-s  a 
public  park.  The  homestead  includes  an 
English-Georgian  mansion,  a  number  of 
other  gracious  buildings,  and  approxi- 
mately 1,500  acres  of  garden  park  and 
forest  areas. 

Aside  from  its  beauty,  the  park  is  most 
famous  for  the  unique  wildlife  that  live 
and  thrive  within  its  confines.  More  than 
150  different  species  of  birds  frequent  the 
area,  and  42  of  these  actually  nest  with- 
in the  park.  And  there  are  over  1.000 
types  of  flowering  plants  there,  many  of 
them  quite  rare. 

Construction  of  the  Oakley  Dam  just 
above  Decatur  would  force  the  waters 
of  the  Sangamon  back  upstream,  caus- 
ing extensive  flooding  in  the  Allerton 
Park  area.  Over  600  of  the  parks  1.500 
acres  would  be  flooded  to  an  average 
depth  of  5  feet  of  water.  Fifty-two  per- 
cent of  the  forest  area  in  the  park  would 
be  destroyed,  including  all  of  the  low- 
land areas.  These  lowland  areas  now 
form  a  natural  habitat  for  certain  unique 
species  of  trees — among  them  the  soft 
maple,  the  cotton  wood,  the  box  elder, 
and  the  black  willow.  Most  of  these 
would  have  to  be  bulldozed  out  to  make 
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room  for  the  project.  Other  types  of 
plant  life.  Including  8|  percent  of  the 
1.032  flowering  plants,  Would  fall  before 
the  bulldozer. 

The  birds  and  othe  r  wildlife  would 
suffer  a  similar  fate.  C  'f  the  42  species 
of  birds  that  nest  in  the  park,  35  of 
them  nest  in  the  lowl  mds,  which  will 
be  completely  destroys  .  The  park  also 
hosts  many  smaller  ma  nmals.  including 
deer,  raccoon,  opossum  and  gray  foxes, 
all  of  whom  would  be  severely  affected 
by  the  proposed  flooding 

To  compensate  for  t  lis  wanton  des- 
truction of  a  unique  i  atural  preserve, 
one  would  expect  the  bei  efits  of  the  Oak- 
ley Dam  to  be  overwhel  rilng.  One  would 
also  expect  that  ever>-  c  mceivable  alter- 
native for  achieving  tl  »  project's  pur- 
poses had  been  thorou;  hly  investigated 
and  rejected,  so  that  th  Congress  could 
have  some  assurance  t  lat  this  project 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

Unfortunately,  exactl  the  contrary  is 
the  ca^e.  Feasible  alte:  natives  abound. 
The  need  for  the  projec  has  been  great- 
ly exaggerated.  Even  ur  ler  the  most  fa- 
vorable conditions,  the  cost-benefit  ra- 
tio for  the  Oakley  Resei  -oir  is  only  1.3— 
hardly  a  compelling  flgu  -e. 

What.  then,  are  the  innounced  pur- 
poses and  benefits  of  I  le  project'  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  cit  s  three:  an  in- 
crease in  the  water  su;  ply  for  the  city 
of  Decatur,  dilution  of  sewage  for  De- 
catur and  other  cities  f  irthcr  down  the 
Sangamon  River,  and  fli  od  control. 

Of  the  three,  water  supply  for  De- 
catur is  perhaps  the  most  frivolous. 
Throughout  the  entire  region,  under- 
ground aquifers  exist  vhich  could  be 
tapped  to  supplement  I  le  present  sup- 
ply for  the  city.  Eng  neerim,'  .studies 
show  that  these  unde:  .; round  streams 
run  from  300  to  600  f  et  bene.ath  the 
city,  and  that  the  cost  "or  tapping  this 
water  is  far  more  reasc  lable  than  that 
portion  of  the  Oakley  roj?ct  \vh*ch  is 
earmarked  for  water"  s  pply.  Mo.=t  im- 
portant, the  process  f  tapping  the 
aquifers  would  in  no  wa  mar  the  beau- 
ty or  impinge  on  the  ut  lity  of  the  sur- 
sounding  land. 

I  might  add  that  even  f  Congress  sees 
fit  to  proceed  with  the  Oakley  project 
the  surrounding  country  lide  can  still  be 
saved  by  pegging  the  he  ?ht  of  the  con- 
servation pool  at  a  lowe:  level— 621  feet 
instead  of  636  feet.  The  I  wer  level  would 
not  engender  the  exten  ive  flooding  of 
Allerton  Park:  it  woulc  cost  only  $39 
million  instead  of  the  p  -esent  estimate 
of  $65  million;  and  it  wc  jld  provide  ex- 
actly the  same  increase  ii  the  water  sup- 
ply for  Decatur  as  the  1-  gher  level. 

The  second  announced  purpose  is  sew- 
aye  dilution  for  the  city  »f  Decatur  and 
for  other  cities  farther  d  wn  the  Sanga- 
mon. The  dilution  woulc  take  place  by 
a  process  known  as  low-  ow  augmenta- 
tion. 

Sewage  dilution  cannot  aossibly  justify 
the  Oakley  project.  In  the  first  place,  the 
nearest  city  to  Decatur  m  the  Sanga- 
mon is  Springfield.  30  mil  s  downstream. 
At  that  point  on  the  Sam  amon  the  cur- 
rent is  more  than  three  t  mes  the  mini- 
mum flow  set  by  the  Sta  e  for  carrying 
away  sewage.  Artificial  au  ;mentation  for 
sewage  dilution  there  and  or  other  cities 
farther  downstream  is  tc  ;ally  unneces- 
sary. 
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In  Decatur,  the  one  city  where  the 
natural  flow  of  the  Sangamon  is  insuffi- 
cient for  sewage  dilution,  two  feasible 
alternatives  present  themselves.  The  un- 
derground aquifer  represents  one  possi- 
bility. Once  tapped,  these  could  easily  be 
used  both  for  low-fiow  augmentation  and 
for  an  increased  water  supply. 

The  other  alternative  is  to  construct 
a  tertiary  sewage-treatment  plant.  Such 
plants  have  been  successfully  put  into 
use  in  many  cities,  and  studies  show  that 
the  cost  is  far  below  that  portion  of  the 
Oakley  project  which  is  presently  ear- 
marked for  sewage  dilution.  For  example, 
the  corps  says  that  low-flow  augmenta- 
tion over  the  next  50  years  will  cost 
$8 '2  million  under  the  Oakley  project. 
Estimates  of  tertiary  treatment  for  Deca- 
tur over  the  same  50-year  period  are  less 
than  $4  million. 

So  that  the  alternative  I  am  suggest- 
ing would  cost  less  than  half  as  much. 

Lastly,  the  corps  lists  flood  control  as  a 
principal  benefit  of  the  project— pri- 
marily, controlling  floods  on  the  farm- 
lands which  front  along  the  Sangamon. 
But  the  fact  is  that  none  of  these  farmers 
want  the  Oakley  project— at  least,  none 
of  them  who  have  indicated  their  posi- 
tion or  those  who  testified.  Many  of  them 
came  to  testify  against  it  during  hearings 
before  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee. 
The  backing  up  of  the  Sangamon,  and 
the  corps"  release  of  excess  water  caused 
by  spring  rains,  would  flood  this  valuable 
farmland  at  the  height  of  the  spring 
planting  season.  Without  the  dam.  any 
flooding  caused  by  winter  runoff  usually 
occurs  in  March  and  early  April,  well  in 
advance  of  the  planting  season  and  at  a 
time  when  the  flood  damage  is  relatively 
minimal. 

As  a  flnal  note.  I  should  point  out  that 
even  the  recreational  beneflts  which  the 
corps  cites  have  been  vastly  overrated. 
One  of  the  major  beneflts  listed  by  pro- 
ponents of  the  project  is  swimming — in 
the  artificial  lake  formed  by  damming 
the  Sangamon.  But  this  is  no  ordinary 
swimmin-  pool.  The  costs  of  chlori- 
nating, filtering,  and  recirculating  this 
enormous  body  of  water  would  be  pro- 
hibitively high.  It  is  so  high,  in  fact,  that 
other  projects  constructed  in  the  area 
have  not  even  contemplated  using  the 
water  for  swimming.  Yet  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  placidly  a.sserts  that  15  per- 
cent of  the  total  recreational  benefits 
will  come  from  swimming. 

When  all  of  thcso  fnctors  are  con- 
.sidered  in  totality,  it  becomes  perfectly 
apparent  that  the  Oakley  Reservoir  oroj- 
ect  is  a  pork  barrel,  boondoggle  of  the 
most  blatant  kind.  The  benefits  of  the 
project  would  be  minimal  at  best.  There 
are  feasible  alternatives  to  all  of  the 
function.s  that  it  might  perforin.  And  the 
damage  to  the  surrounding  land  and  the 
unique  wildlife  and  vegetation  which 
thrive  on  it  would  be  severe.  Even  the 
most  optimistic  figures  show  a  cost- 
benefit  ratio  of  only  1.3 — a  very  ques- 
tionable figure  indeed. 

I  emphatically  urge  the  Senate  to 
eliminate  the  $2  million  earmarked  for 
this  project  from  the  Public  Works 
appropriations. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  fioor. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
much  in  sympathy  with  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  has  said.  As  a  mat- 


ter of  fact,  there  are  two  or  three  other 
projects  of  a  similar  nature. 

We  have  already  appropriated  for 
this  project  $2  miUion.  It  is  a  woitliy 
project.  I  wish  to  read  from  page  19 
of  the  committee  report  the  following 

OAKLET    0AM    AND    RESERVOIR,    ILL. 

During  the  course  of  tlie  hearings  con- 
cern was  expressed  over  the  possible  effect  nt 
the  Oakley  Dam  on  the  Allerton  Park  arc 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  currently  reviewn  ■ 
project  plans  in  .m  effort  to  minimize  .r 
eliminate  the  possible  adverse  effects  of  Uw 
project  on  the  ecology  and  scenic  resource^ 
of  the  pork  area.  Until  such  time  .is  ;)!.• 
committee  has  had  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  results  of  these  studies.  It  is  de- 
sired that  the  corps  limit  land  acquisition  i.. 
areas  other  than  the  Allerton  Park  area. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  hearing.,. 
several  witnesses — I  think  about  seveii 
or  eight — appeared  in  opposition  to  thf 
budget  estimate  for  the  Oakley  Dam  ana 
Reservoir.  I  advised  the  witnesses  who 
were  present  that,  after  hearing  them,  I 
would  ask  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
comment  on  all  of  the  reasons  given  b' 
them  as  to  why  this  money  should  no! 
be  appropriated.  In  due  time  the  Engi- 
neers appeared.  It  will  be  .seen,  starting' 
at  pages  3287  of  the  hearings,  goini; 
through  page  3290.  that  I  questioned  Uie 
Engineers  about  this  project,  calling  to 
the  Engineers'  attention  the  testimony 
that  was  given  by  several  witnesses.  I 
read  beginning  on  page  3288: 

Senator  Ellendeb.  While  these  alternatlvp."; 
are  being  studied  by  the  Corps  of  Engineer? 
would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  confine  your 
land  acquisition  to  the  land  required  for 
the  flood  control  and  recreation  project  only 
;is  originally  authorized? 

Colonel  Anderson.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  thai 
is  our  intention.  We  are  about  to  start  the 
acquisition  of  land  at  the  damsite.  This  land 
would  be  required  for  either  the  low  or  the 
high  conservation  pool  project. 

•  •  •  .  . 

Senator  Ellender.  The  opposition  contends 
that  the  proposed  reservoir  would  remove 
most  of  I  he  trees  which  now  provide  :i 
background  for  the  formal  areas  and  Tno?.\ 
of  those  trees  which  now  shelter  the  secludca 
trails  along  the  river.  What  effect  will  the 
proposed  Oakley  Re.servoir  at  ihe  636-foot 
elevation  have  on  Allerton  Park? 

Colonel  Anderson.  Mr.  Chairman,  about 
600  acres  of  the  Allerton  Park  wooded  bot- 
tom lands  would  be  converted  to  the  lake 
of  the  project.  However,  trees  would  still 
align  both  sides  of  this  lake  that  is  formtci 
by  the  project. 

Then  another  question: 

Senator  Ellender.  With  respect  to  your 
low-flow  augmentation  for  dilution  of  'pol- 
lution, the  opposition  contends  that  the  ex- 
isting Decatur  .sewage  plant  is  onlv  about 
88-percent  effective,  and  that  If  a  more  effec- 
tive sewage  treatment  plant  was  provided 
this  additional  storage  for  law-flow  augmen- 
tation would  not  be  required.  Will  vou  please 
comment  on  this  contention? 

Colonel  Anderson.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion has  advised  us  that  the  Decatur  sewage 
treati.ient  plant  is  now  operating  at  a  little 
greater  than  90-percent  effectiveness.  This 
is  generally  considered  by  the  FWPCA  to  be 
adequate  treatment.  Although  it  Is  expected 
that  additional  treatment  may  be  provided 
in  the  future,  at  this  time,  even  with  addi- 
tional treatment,  low-flow  augmentation  will 
be  required. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  care  or  intend 
to  read  all  of  the  questions  that  I  asked 
Colonel  Anderson,  but  I  ask  unanimous 
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consent  that  the  entire  colloquy  between 
Colonel  Anderson  and  me,  as  found  on 
pages  3287  to  3290  of  the  record  of  the 
hearings,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portion 
of  the  hearings  record  requested  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

OAKLEY  RESERVOIR.  ILL. 

Opposition 

.Senator  Ellender,  With  respect  to  opposi- 
tion to  the  Oakley  Reservoir  and  Channel 
Improvements.  Sangamon  River.  III.,  the 
committee  heard  extensive  testimony  in  op- 
pcsition  to  this  project;  and  similar  oppo- 
sition was  presented  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  I  note  that  the  House 
committee  in  its  report  stated  that  the  com- 
mittee shares  the  concern  over  the  possible 
adverse  effects  of  this  project  on  the  Aller- 
ton Park  area,  and  expects  the  corps  to  re- 
study  its  project  plans  and  make  every  effort 
tt'  minimize,  if  not  eliminate,  possible  ad- 
verse project  effects  to  the  ecology  and  scenic 
rcFOurces  of  the  park  area.  Would  you  com- 
ment on  any  studies  the  Corps  is  making  or 
could  make  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of 
the  House  committee  to  minimize  the  adverse 
er'ects  of  the  project  on  Allerton  Park. 

Colonel  Anderson.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Cliief  of  Engineers  directed  the  North  Cen- 
tral Division  which,  in  turn,  directed  in 
February  1968.  the  Chicago  district  to  study 
the  effects  the  reservoir  would  have  on  Al- 
lerton Park  and  all  possible  alternatives  with 
respect  to  Allerton  Park  area  that  could  min- 
imize these  effects. 

The  Chicago  district  now  has  underway  a 
study  of  several  alternatives  with  respect  to 
the  Allerton  Park  area.  This  study  is  expected 
to  be  completed  later  this  year  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  will  be  available  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  appropriations  committees  on 
their  hearings  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  budget. 

.Senator  Eli-ender.  Would  you  comment  on 
the  independent  study  made  by  Harza  En- 
gineering Co.  on  this  project? 

Colonel  Anderson.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Harza  study  was  made  at  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, and  the  first  jihase  of  this  study  was 
presented  by  the  Harza  Engineering  Co.  to 
the  university  In  May  of  1968.  This  study 
proposes  several  alternatives  to  be  studied  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  these  alterna- 
tives right  now  are  already  being  studied 
bv  the  Chicago  district.  We  have  not  formally 
received  the  report  from  the  University  of 
Illinois",  but  we  expect  to  receive  it  with 
their  request  to  make  the  studies  recom- 
m.ended  by  the  Harza  Co.  In  the  near  future. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  types  of  alterna- 
tives are  suggested  in  the  Harza  report? 

Colonel  Anderson.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Hiirza  report  recommends  the  study  of  five 
alternatives.  The  first  is  interim  use  of  stor- 
age in  Oakley  Reservoir  allocated  for  sedi- 
ment storage.  The  second,  use  of  ground 
w.\ter  potential  in  the  Mahomet  Valley.  The 
third,  use  of  an  offstream  upland  reservoir 
adjacent  to  Oakley  Reservoir.  The  fourth,  use 
of  a  separate  reservoir  formed  by  a  dam  at 
the  mouth  of  French  Creek  which  would  seal 
o:J  Allerton  Park  from  the  Oakley  conserva- 
tion pool.  The  fifth,  advance  waste  treatment 
at  Decatur  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the  amount 
of  water  needed  for  low-flow  augmentation. 

Senator  Ellender.  Are  the  alternatives  pro- 
posed by  Harza  Engineering  Co.  alternatives 
to  the  increase  in  storage  capacity  to  meet 
the  water  supply  requirements  and  assume 
construction  of  the  project  as  originally  au- 
thorized without  the  water  supply? 

Colonel  Anderson.  The  Harza  Co.  made  the 
basic  assumption  that  a  dam  would  be  built 
at  the  Oakley  site  for  flood  control  and  recre- 
ation, but  then  sought  alternatives  to  keep 
the  conservation  pool  as  low  as  possible.  With 
the  conservation  pool  having  both  water  sup- 
ply storage  and  water  quality  control  storage, 
they  attempted  to  find  feasible  alternatives 


to  both  water  supply  and  water  quality  con- 
trol. 

Senator  Ellender.  While  these  alternatives 
are  being  studied  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  confine  your 
land  acquisition  to  the  land  required  for  the 
flood  control  and  recreation  project  only  as 
originally  authorized? 

Colonel  Anderson.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  our  intention.  We  are  about  to  start  the 
acquisition  of  land  at  the  damsite.  This  land 
would  be  required  for  either  the  low  or  the 
high  conservation  pool  project. 

Senator  Ellender.  The  project  as  originally 
proposed  is  reported  to  have  been  at  an  ele- 
vation of  621  feet,  and  the  presently  contem- 
plated reservoir  would  go  up  to  636  feet. 
When  was  the  height  of  this  project  in- 
creased? 

Colonel  Anderson.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  proj- 
ect iis  authorized  in  1962  contemplated  a 
621-foot  elevation  of  the  conservation  pool 
which,  at  that  time.  Included  water  supply 
an  authorized  purpose,  and  sufficient  storage 
for  sediment  iiccumulation  during  the  50- 
year  economic  life.  During  the  preparation  of 
the  general  design  memorandum,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  went  to  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration to  determine  if  storage  should  be 
provided  for  low-flow  augmentation.  In  1965. 
the  Public  Health  Service  furnished  a  report 
stating  that  low-flow  augmentation  was 
needed  In  addition  to  water  supply  storage, 
and  the  project  was  then  designed  to  Include 
this  storage.  In  addition  to  that,  policies  on 
economic  life  of  projects  changed  to  a  100- 
year  life  of  the  project  and  the  sediment 
storage  was  increased  to  account  for  this 
increase  in  economic  life.  These  changes  In 
sediment  storage  and  water  quality  control 
storage  increased  the  height  of  the  conserva- 
tion pool  to  636  feet;  a  15-foot  increase  in 
height. 

Senator  Ellender.  The  opposition  contends 
that  the  propoised  reservoir  would  remove 
most  of  the  trees  which  now  provided  a 
background  for  the  formal  areas  and  most 
of  those  trees  which  now  shelter  the  secluded 
trails  along  the  river.  What  effect  will  the 
proposed  Oakley  Reser\olr  at  the  636-foot 
elevation  have  on  Allerton  Park? 

Colonel  Anderson.  Mr.  Chairman,  about 
600  acres  of  the  Allerton  Park  wooded  bottom 
lands  would  be  converted  to  the  lake  of  the 
project.  However,  trees  would  still  align  both 
sides  of  this  lake  that  Is  formed  by  the 
project. 

Senator  Ellender.  The  opposition  ques- 
tions the  effectiveness  of  your  project  on  the 
basis  that  through  the  entire  length  of  the 
Sangamon  River  only  one  main  channel 
dam  has  been  constructed — that  is  Lake  De- 
catur— and  that  the  rapid  silting  of  this  lake 
provides  a  sad  monument  against  further 
main  stem  damming.  WoiUd  yoti  comment 
on  the  adequacy  of  your  sUtation  storage? 

Colonel  Anderson.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  our 
desire  that  this  project  include  enough  sedi- 
ment storage  to  provide  storage  for  at  least 
100  vears  of  sedimentation  without  inter- 
fering with  any  of  the  other  purposes  of  the 
project. 

Senator  Ellender.  With  respect  to  your 
low-flow  augmentation  for  dilution  of  pollu- 
tion, the  opposition  contends  that  the  exist- 
ing Decatur  .-sewage  plant  Is  only  about  88- 
percent  effective,  and  that  if  a  more  effec- 
tive sewage  treatment  plant  was  provided 
this  additional  storage  for  low-flow  augmen- 
tation would  not  be  required.  Will  you 
please  comment  on  this  contention? 

Colonel  Anderson.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
has  advised  us  that  the  Decatur  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  is  now  operating  at  a  little 
greater  than  90-percent  effectiveness.  This  is 
generally  considered  by  the  FWPCA  to  be 
adequate  treatment.  Although  it  is  expected 
that  additional  treatment  may  be  provided 
in  the  future,  at  this  time,  even  with  addi- 
tional treatment,  low-flow  augmentation  will 
be  required. 


Senator  Ellender.  With  respect  to  the  rec- 
reation beneflts  shown  for  the  project,  the 
opposition  contends  that  when  the  lake  sur- 
face area  was  increased  by  a  factor  of  2.5. 
the  Corps  increased  the  recreation  beneflts 
by  a  factor  of  28.  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
lake  would  be  drawn  down  some  15  feet  and 
expose  3.800  acres  of  mud  flats  or  dust  flats. 
Would  you   comment  on  this  contention? 

Colonel  Anderson.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
time  the  project  was  authorized  the  recrea- 
tion benefits  were  estimated  to  be  8135.000 
annually.  The  ctirrent  estimate  of  the  larger 
project  is  SI  .200.000  annually.  Tlius.  the 
recreation  beneflts  have  Increased  by  a  fac- 
tor of  9  and  not  28.  The  Increase  In  benefits 
is  attributed  to  two  changes.  The  first,  a 
change  in  recreational  policy  which  inceased 
the  emphasis  on  recreation,  thus  making 
more  facilities  available  to  a  project;  and 
the  .second,  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
lake  created  by  the  project,  therefore,  in- 
creasing the  capacity  of  the  lake  for  recrea- 
tion purposes. 

The  15-foot  drawdown  that  was  mentioned 
is  expected  to  occur  about  once  in  55  years. 
The  average  annual  drawdown  during  the 
recreation  season.  June  through  September, 
is  estimated  to  be  about  2  feet. 

Senator  Ellender.  The  opposition  con- 
tends that  section  2(b)  of  the  Federal  Wat«r 
Pollution  Control  Act,  added  in  1961.  directs 
the  Corps  in  planning  a  reservoir  to  con- 
sider inclusion  of  storage  for  water  quality 
control,  but  specific  congressional  authoriza- 
tion of  the  reservoir  and  of  substantial 
modification  thereof  to  include  such  storage 
Is  still  required.  They  further  contend  that 
section  2(b)  expressly  states  that  the  need 
for  storage  for  water  tiuality  control  shall  be 
set  forth  in  any  report  or  presentation  to  the 
Congress  proposing  atithorlzation  of  a  reser- 
voir including  such  storage.  They  contend, 
therefore,  that  new  hearings  and  authoriza- 
tion are  required  for  the  Oakley  project. 
Would  you  comment  on  this  contention? 

Colonel  Anderson.  A  report  to  the  Congress 
to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Congress  for 
the  water  quality  control  storage  in  this 
reservoir  Is  now  under  preparation.  Advice 
has  been  sought  from  the  PVderal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  in  the 
preparation  of  this  report.  It  is  expected  that 
this  report  will  be  .submitted  t<i  the  con- 
gressional committees  in  the  near  future. 
How-ever.  there  is  no  requirement  for  addi- 
tional public  hearings  as  part  of  a  step  In 
the  presentation  of  this  report  to  the  con- 
gressional   committees. 

Senator  Ellender.  With  respect  to  the 
recreation  benefits  for  this  project,  the  op- 
position contends  that  it  Is  pointed  out  in 
the  .Scheme  report  swimming  and  water 
skiing  will  probably  not  be  permitted  in  the 
reservoir  with  the  continued  increase  In 
pollution  and  slltation;  and  they  point  out 
further  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
calculated  that  40  percent  of  their  recrea- 
tional beneflts  will  be  derived  from  swim- 
ming. Would  you  comment  on  this  point? 

Colonel  Anderson.  The  Schellle  report 
notes  that  pollution  of  the  Sangamon  River 
could  become  a  problem  in  the  future.  Ac- 
tually, the  Illinois  Sanitary  Water  Board  in 
establishing  water  quality  standards  has 
classified  the  Sangamon  as  a  recreation 
stream,  one  suitable  for  all  forms  of  body 
contact  use.  Under  this  classification,  water 
quality  should  improve  ever  time  rather 
than  be  degraded.  Heavy  use  is  cvirrently 
being  made  of  downstream  Lake  Decatur  for 
both  swimming  and  water  skiing:  while 
swimming  at  the  public  beach  has  dropped 
off  in  recent  years,  this  is  attributed  pri- 
marily to  the  rundown  condition  of  the  bath 
house  and  to  flooding  of  part  of  the  beach 
due  to  a  higher  pool.  The  reservoir  manager 
and  park  superintendent  indicate  no  signifi- 
cant problems  of  polivtlon  at  Lake  Decatur. 
The  district  engineer  recognizes  the  legiti- 
mate concern  of  the  Illinois  Division  of  Sani- 
tary Engineering  for  Public  Health,  and  will 
cooperate  fully  with  that  body  and  local  in- 
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terests  to  provide  all 
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the  using  public. 
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study  this  project,  am 
lief   the   damages   it 
would  be  caused  wii; 
minimal 

I  notice  my  good  fllend,  the  dlstin- 
gulshetl  Senator   fron 
present  in  the  Chamb  r,  and  I  am  sure 
he  will  verify  what  I  h  ,ve  said  and  what 
the  Engineers  have  sal( 
I  repeat,  this  projec 
works  for  a  long  time.  I 
It  is  again  being  stuc  ed.  I  do  not  be 
lleve  the  allegations  r  ade  by  our  good 
friend   from   Wisconsi  i 
because  the  Engineers  i^ill.  I  believe,  take 
care  of  the  situation,   md  I  think  there 
Is  no  doubt  but  that  I  le  project  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  peof  e  of  that  locality 
after  it  is  completed,      hope  the  Senate 
will  sustain  the  action  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.    'resident,  to  sup- 
plement what  the  dii  ;ingulshed  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  ha  i  said,  the  report 
also  indicates  that  th  sy  can  go  ahead 
with  the  project.  The     can  acquire  all 
the  necessary  land  tha   may  be  involved, 
with  the  possible  exc(  ption  of  what  is 
located  in  a  portion  c  f  an  area  known 
as  Allerton  Park.  That  s  a  park  that  has 
been  turned  over,  acti  ally  for  mainte- 
nance and   ior  demoi  strations,   to  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

I  have  had  the  Chli  f  of  Army  Engi- 
neers and  his  associate:  ,  the  Representa- 
tive from  that  distric  ;,  and  others  in 
my  office  on  a  number  of  occasions.  We 
have  gone  into  the  m  itter  thoroughly. 
There  has  been  some  controversy  be- 
tween two  groups  as  to  low  much  or  how 
little  of  the  park  will  I  e  taken.  The  en- 
gineers have  said,  "We  will  go  back  and 
review  all  of  our  field  findings,  but  we 
can  go  ahead." 

They  should  go  ahea  1,  because  this  Is 
a  very  extensive  pro,  ^t,  in  which  a 
great  deal  is  involved,  and  all  they  are 
asking  for  is  the  budge  figure  of  $2  mil- 
lion. So  I  trust  that  the  amendment  that 
is  before  the  Senate  Aill  not  prevail, 
because  this  project  is  ihorougliJx  Justi- 
fiable from  any  point  of  view 

The  ACTING  PRES  DENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  question  is  o  i  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Se  lator  from  Wis- 
consin. [Putting  thequ*  stion.1 
The  amendment  was  Rejected 
The  ACTING  PRES 
pore.  The  cl«rk  will  sU! 
L-omniitte«  amendment 
The  legislative  clerk 
meiit.  ms  follows: 


)ENT  pro  tem- 
ihe  remaining 

td  the  amend- 


On  page  33,  after  line  23,  strike  out: 

"Sec.  511.  Money  appropriated  In  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  In  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969  only  to  the  extent 
that  expenditure  thereof  shall  not  result  In 
the  aggregate  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
by  all  agencies  provided  for  herein  bevond 
$4,400,000,000." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
correct  in  my  understanding  that  all  the 
committee  amendments  have  been  dis- 
posed of  except  the  one  now  before  the 
Senate? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  calls  for  appropria- 
tions totahng  $4,499,223,000.  The  Sen- 
ate committee  has  increased  that  figure 
by  $228,239,500.  to  a  total  of  $4,727,462  - 
500. 

Recognizing  that  the  Senate  had  al- 
ready passed,  in  the  tax  bill,  a  control 
over  expenditures  which  would  require  a 
$6  billion  reduction  in  expenditures  dur- 
ing nscal  1969.  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives included  m  its  bill  the  language  of 
section  511,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Money  appropriated  In  ihU  Act  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  In  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969  only  to  the  extent  that 
expenditure  thereof  shall  not  result  In  the 
aggregate  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  by  all 
agencies  provided  for  herein  beyond  $4,400,- 
000.000. 

That  means  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, recoRnizing  that  evei-y  agency  of 
the  Government  must  pay  its  proportion- 
ate part  of  this  control  or  reduction  in 
expendituies.  has  allocated  approximate- 
ly $300  to  $400  million  in  reductions 
for  this  particular  agency  to  absorb 
in  1969.  This  would  not  cancel  any  of  the 
projects  that  are  authorized  under  the 
bill;  It  does  not  deal  with  the  authoriza- 
tions at  all.  It  merely  states  they  cannot 
proceed  to  make  the  expenditures  at  as 
fast  a  rate  as  they  might  without  the 
provision. 

Certainly  new  public  works  projects  is 
one  area  wherein  we  can  reduce  expendi- 
tures. 

Since  the  $6  billion  reduction  control 
over  spending  was  a  Senate  amend- 
ment originally,  certainly  the  very  least 
we  in  the  Senate  can  do  would  be  to 
support  the  position  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  would  retain 
some  semblance  of  control  over  the  ex- 
penditures of  this  agency.  I  hope  the 
chairman  will  agree  to  strike  the  com- 
mittee amendment  and  retain  the 
House  language. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  vield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  the  Senator  tell 
us  what  the  effect  would  be  if  the 
amendment  were  not  agreed  to.  and  all 
of  the  money  that  was  cut  out  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  were  put 
back? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
.spending  program  would  be  affected  to 
this  extent:  The  agency  would  not  be 
able  to  spend  in  excess  of  S4.400  million 
ui  fiscal  1969.  ntiardless.  and  the  proj- 
ects authorized  would  have  to  be  .slowed 
down,  or  the  initiation  of  new  projects 
would  have  to  be  postponed,  to  kefp 
wtthln   thi.s  control   Jlgurp.   .so  that   ex- 


penditures could  be  held  within  the  pro- 
jected  figure  for  1969. 

The  House  provision  did  not  deal  at 
all  with  the  thought  of  canceling  niiy 
projects,  either  as  far  as  the  House  ji 
Representatives  or  the  Senate  is  con- 
cerned, but  the  provision  does  affect 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  can  pio- 
ceed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  niy 
compliments  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  for  his  defense  of  th;- 
proposal. 

If  the  House  provision  is  enacted, 
every  dollar  we  have  added  to  bring  the 
projects  up  to  the  budpet  estimates  would 
be  canceled  out.  I  am  sure  the  Senait 
does  not  wish  to  see  that  happen. 

The  House  of  Repre.sentatives  in- 
creased the  reduction  for  slippages  u, 
$52  million,  in  addition  to  the  $50  million 
reduction  provided  for  in  the  budget,  ;i;fi 
we  restored  the  slippage  item  to  \l:e 
budget  estimate  as  well  as  all  of  ;iie 
moneys  that  were  cut  out  by  the  House  >i 
Representatives  from  the  budget  e.'-';- 
mates.  The  amount  restored  by  the  com- 
mittee is  about  $100  million,  as  I  rec^.ll 
the  figures. 

The  effect  of  the  adoption  of  the  Hon  e 
proposal  would  simply  mean  that  all  ■  >^ 
have  done  in  committee  would  be  nulli- 
fied. Therefore,  I  hope  the  Senate  will  re- 
ject the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  and  agree  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

I  wish  to  make  one  other  point.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  in  the  .surtax  b;ll 
there  was  included  an  expenditure  ceil- 
ing that  the  Senate  passed  some  time  ato. 
in  addition  to  the  imposition  of  the  :o- 
percent  surtax,  there  was  language  in  the 
bill  providing  that  the  President  must  cut 
back  $6  billion  on  the  spending  for  flsc;il 
year  1969.  Mr.  President.  I  think  that  :.s 
punishment  enough.  For  us  to  add  to  that 
would  further  increase  the  austerity  of 
the  bill  we  are  now  considering. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  not 
quite  correct.  The  extra  $6  billion  reduc- 
tion in  obligational  authority  which  tlie 
President  Is  required  to  report  to  Con- 
sress,  not  later  than  January  15.  1969.  is 
not  a  cutback.  It  is  only  a  recommenda- 
tion as  to  where  he  thinks  the  extra  S6 
billion  could  best  br  cut  back.  Afflrmati\  e 
action  by  Congrfss  would  .still  be  in- 
quired to  implement  his  recommenda- 
tion. So,  as  far  as  saying  it  necessarily 
cancels  the  projects  added  in  the  Sen- 
ate, that  is  not  true  any  more  than  if 
we  were  to  pick  any  other  project  and 
say  that  it  is  the  project  that  would  be 
penalized  under  the  language  of  li.e 
House  bill. 

Under  the  House  bill,  it  is  clearly 
stated  that  they  would  have  to  slow  down 
these  projects  to  where  they  would  hold 
total  expenditures  down  to  S4,400.000.000 
This  represents  a  reduction  of  aboi;t 
S325  million. 

If  the  Senator  is  going  to  Insist  on  ilie 
committee  amendment.  I  .shall  ask  lo: 
a  yea-and-nay  vot«.  This  is  not  inv 
amendment.  This  is  an  amendment 
placed  in  the  bill  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
re.sentatives alter  the  Senate  had  acted 
on  the  House  fax  bill  It  Is  their  con- 
sidered judsment  thai  this  is  a  fair  ix): - 
lion  <>t  the  $6  billion  cut  which  .should 
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be  allocated  to  this  agency.  I  think  tlae 
Hou.se  is  correct.  If  we  are  going  to  in- 
crease all  of  these  appropriations,  we 
might  as  well  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
there  will  be  no  $6  billion  cut  unless  the 
thought  is  that  Congress  wants  to  pass 
the  buck  to  tlie  President  and  ask  him 
to  make  the  cuts  where  he  thinks  neces- 
sary. I  think  we  should  do  it  in  the  Sen- 
ate. If  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
troinp  to  insist  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment. I  shall  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Very  well. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
1  Hither  state  to  the  Senate  that  this  is 
tlie  only  bill  in  which  such  language  was 
included  by  the  House.  No  other  bill  con- 
tains such  language. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  i)artly  correct — but 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  think  that  enough 
d;unage  has  been  done  to  the  bill  by  the 
House  in  cutting  back  5  percent  on  all 
projects,  increasing  the  slippage,  and  in 
addition  putting  the  other  ijrovision  in 
the  bill. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
.•Senator  will  find  that  this  is  the  only 
bill  which  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives since  the  tax  bill  passed. 
The  other  appropriation  bills  that  we 
have  acted  upon  were  pa.ssed  by  the 
House  and  sent  to  the  Senate  before  the 
Senate  conferees  had  taken  action  on 
the  tax  bill  therefore  this  was  their  first 
chance  to  attach  such  a  lider.  But  this 
i.'N  a  provision  that  should  appear  on  all 
of  these  bills.  Congress  should  face  up 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  a  responsibility 
lo  make  these  cuts.  I  do  not  think  there 
i.s  any  question  but  that  some  of  the 
public  works  projects,  even  though  high- 
ly meritorious,  could  be  held  up  at  this 
particular  time. 

I  hope  that  the  committee  amendment 
v.ill  be  rejected  and  that  the  House  posi- 
tion will  be  sustained  by  this  restriction 
on  expenditures  for  public  works  proj- 
ects. If  not  retained,  I  shall  vote  against 
this  bill. 

In  the  midst  of  a  full  .scale  war  and 
when  we  are  confronted  with  a  record 
S25  billion  deficit,  I  see  no  reason  why 
Congress  will  not  agree  to  delay  some 
of  these  public  works  projects.  This  is  no 
time  for  pork  barrel  legislation. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  support  the  pending  measure 
which  provides  appropriations  for  the 
various  public  works  projects  throughout 
the  United  States. 

In  my  State  of  West  Virginia  these 
l)rojects  have  been,  are,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  of  immeasurable  benefit. 

This  is  why  Senator  Randolph,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
and  I  have  fousht  so  vigorously  asainst 
any  and  all  cuts  which  have  been  pro- 
!>osed  in  past  years  and  which  have  been 
Toposcd  durinp  this  cunent  session  of 
f^'ongress.  We  know  too  well  the  effect 
'  hich  these  cuts  have  on  all  of  the  proj- 
tcts  in  West  Vircinia.  And  it  does  not 
'ake  too  much  imagination  to  imderstand 
he  effect  such  ruts  have  all  acro.ss  the 
United  States  The  delays  which  are 
r.iused  often  mean  himdreds  of  'hou- 
.mds  of  dollar.<:  in  prop>ertv  losses  sus- 
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tained.  Losses  that  might  not  have  been 
incurred  had  flood  control  facilities  been 
in  operation  just  a  few  years  sooner. 

I  wish  to  state,  and  my  colleague  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Raniiolph]  joins  me, 
imequivocal  opposition  to  any  cuts  in 
any  public  works  project  in  my  State  of 
West  Virginia. 

Tliese  projects  must  undergo  a  rigorous 
passage  even  to  get  congressional  con- 
sideration. As  w°  all  know,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  are  loath  to  approve  any 
kind  of  project  unless  its  benefit-cost 
ratio  is  greater  than  unity. 

Because  a  large  number  of  worthwhile 
projects  which  have  favorable  benefit- 
cost  ratios,  only  the  most  worthy  and 
the  most  necessary  ones  come  before  us 
for  consideration.  Tliat  is  why  any  cuts 
imposed  by  either  body  of  Congress  do 
grievous  harm  to  all  the  people  whom 
they  affect.  For  us  not  to  follow  through 
on  these  needed  projects  would  constitute 
a  perfect  example  of  the  "penny-wise 
but  pound-foolish"  adage. 

As  an  example  of  a  project  which  is 
\1tal  to  the  best  Interests  of  our  people, 
and  for  which  the  House  cuts  would  be 
harmful,  one  need  only  look  at  the  R. 
D.  Bailey  Dam  and  Reser\'oir  project  lo- 
cated in  Wyoming  and  Mingo  Coimtles, 
in  West  Virginia. 

Both  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  as  a  U.S.  Senator, 
I  have  been  fighting  for  this  project 
since  1957.  Senator  Randolph  has  also 
strongly  supported  the  project,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

This  dam  is  located  on  the  Guyandot 
River  and  is  now  under  construction. 
Its  cost  is  estimated  at  approximately 
$76.6  million.  When  completed  it  will  be 
1,330  feet  long  and  305  feet  high. 

Tlie  Guyandot  Valley  is  a  narrow, 
mountainous  and  steep  one.  Communi- 
ties are  stmng  out  between  the  river  and 
the  hills.  Buildings  are  often  located 
right  at  the  water's  edge,  with  railroads 
and  highways  also  located  close  beside 
the  river. 

DestiTictive  floods  occur  on  the  aver- 
age of  once  every  two  years.  When  they 
come,  they  are  likely  to  be  sudden,  flash 
floods,  sweeping  down  the  valley  so  fast 
that  often  there  is  no  time  to  move  fur- 
nishings from  homes  or  stocks  from 
stores.  Sometimes  there  is  not  even  time 
to  move  automobiles  off  the  streets. 
Imagine  what  it  is  like  to  live  in  a  town 
with  such  a  sword  above  one's  head  dur- 
ing evei-y  waking  and  sleeeping  moment 

As  the  floodwaters  break  over  the 
riverbanks  they  wash  away  large  piles 
of  waste  from  coal  washeries.  The  coal 
dust  mingles  with  the  mud  and  silt  from 
the  river,  and  the  slime  that  remains 
in  homes,  streets,  and  yards  after  the 
flood  eventually  recedes  is  a  costly  and 
depressing  thing  with  which  to  cope. 

After  exhaustive  studies,  the  U.S 
AiTny  Corps  of  Ensineers  concluded  that 
the  R.  D.  Bailey  Dam  would  go  far  to- 
ward reducing  all  of  the  floods  of  record 
to  the  point  where  they  would  henceforth 
cause  virtually  no  damace.  Further,  the 
dam  and  reservoir  would  provide  flood 
control  t>enefits  which,  over  the  years, 
would  average  out  at  an  estimated  $.123.- 
000  per  year  in  the  Guyandot  Vallev  and 
SI  3  million  a  year  in  ilie  Ohio  Valley 


below  the  mouth  of  the  Guyandot.  In 
addition,  the  dam  would  provide  a  lake 
which  could  be  an  important  tourist  at- 
traction and  recreation  facility,  would 
help  improve  flsh  and  wildlife  con.serva- 
tion,  and  would  improve  the  quality  of 
the  water  in  both  the  Guyandot  and  the 
Ohio  Rivers. 

Thus,  after  much  hard  work  by  many 
Ijersons,  the  R.  D.  Bailey  Re.servoir  proj- 
ect was  authorized  by  Congress  in  1962, 
and  construction  was  begun  last  year. 
However,  due  to  various  slippages,  budget 
restrictions,  and  the  like,  the  completion 
date  has  been  jx)stponed  until  after  mid- 
1973. 

In  the  appropriation  bill  now  before 
the  Senate,  the  House  had  further  com- 
pounded this  slippage  by  recommending 
that  spending  on  the  R  D.  Bailey  proj- 
ect be  cut  from  $11 ,670,000  to  $11 ,090.000. 
Fortunately  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  at  the  request  of  Senator 
Randolph  and  myself,  has  seen  fit  to 
rescind  the  cut  and  to  restore  the  full 
amount  of  the  budget  request. 

From  the  description  I  have  just  given 
of  the  need  for  this  dam.  it  should  be 
evident  to  all  that  this  project  is  vitally 
needed.  Yet  the  House  cuts,  if  they  are 
not  rescinded,  would  further  delay  com- 
pletion until  well  into  1974— a  date  still 
.some  6  years,  and  who  knows  how  many 
floods,  in  the  future. 

Therefore,  Senator  Randolph  and  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  approve  all  of  the 
restorations  which  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committee  has  made. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  on  page  33,  be- 
ginning on  line  24.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  with  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  IMr. 
iNouYEl  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  fMr. 
Young)   are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  BartlettI,  the  Senator  from 
Pennyslvania  fMr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  F'tn.BRiGHT],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  fMr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy 1.  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  LoNGl.  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  McCarthy  1 .  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  IMr.  Mu.skie1.  the  Senator  from 
Florida  IMr.  SmathersI,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  IMr.  TalmadgeI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  IMr.  TydincsI 
are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana IMr.  LoNGl  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Clark  1.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Uiuisiana  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay  " 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
votinr:,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  :Mr 
Bartietti  would  vote    yea  " 

Mr.  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  Mr  BrNNrrT'.  the 
Senator  from  Colorado    Mi    rx->MncirK.. 
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DHceivable  altcr- 

»e  project's  pui- 

fhly  invi^stmated 

Coimress  could 

iiat   this   project 

the  contrary  is 


room  for  the  project!  Other  types  of 
plant  life,  including  90  percent  of  the 
1,032  flowering  plants.  |would  fall  before 
the  bulldozer. 

The  birds  and  othfr  wildlife  would 
suffer  a  similar  fate.  Of  the  42  sijecics 
of  birds  that  nest  iiij  tlie  park.  35  of 
them  nest  in  the  lowjands,  which  will 
be  completely  destroyajd.  The  park  also 
hasts  many  smaller  malinmals.  includint,' 
deer,  raccoon,  opossun^,  and  «ray  fo.xes. 
all  of  whom  would  be!  .severely  affected 
by  the  proposed  flooding. 

To  compensate  for  iliis  wanton  des- 
truction of  a  unique  patural  preserve, 
one  would  expect  the  bofiehts  of  the  Oak- 
ley Dam  to  be  overwhe^iinK.  One  would 
al.so  expect  that  evei-y 
native  for  achieving  l| 
po.ses  had  been  thoroi 
and  rejected,  so  that  tj 
have  some  a.Hsurance 
is  absolutely  neces.sary 

Unfortunately,  exact) 
the  case.  Feasible  altai-natives  abound. 
The  need  for  the  projefll  has  been  great- 
ly exas^'j^e rated.  Even  uader  the  most  fa- 
vorable conditions,  thcw  cost-benefit  ra- 
tio for  the  Oakley  Re.set\'oir  is  only  1.3— 
hardly  a  compellinR  flg^i'e- 

What,  then,  are  the! announced  pur- 
poses and  benefits  of  ihe  project'  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  cill|>s  three:  an  in- 
crea^ie  in  the  water  .supply  for  the  city 
of  Decatur,  dilution  oi;T  .sewasc  for  De- 
catur and  other  cities  fiuther  down  the 
Sanuamon  River,  and  fjbod  control. 

Of  ttie  three,  water  supply  for  De- 
catur is  perhaps  thej  most"  frivolous. 
Throughout  the  entirf  ref,'icn.  undcr- 
'H-ound  aquifers  exist  jwhich  could  be 
tapped  to  supplement  |he  |)iesent  .•-up- 
ply  for  the  city.  En.^neenm;  .-ludies 
show  that  these  undei:; round  -t reruns 
run  from  300  to  COO  tet  bene.-.th  the 
city,  and  that  the  costTfor  taiii.-'i;!-  this 
water  is  fa  •  more  reisiinhle  than  tnat 
[xtrtion  of  hhe  Oakley  [frr-.i'-.n  \'nicn  is 
earmarked  for  water  .stti^piy.  Mo-t  \m- 
poitant.  the  process  bf  tap|)in!!  the 
aquifers  nould  in  no  wrt^'  mar  the  beau- 
ty or  impinpe  on  the  u|  llity  of  the  sur- 
soundin.L;  land. 

I  mitrht  add  that  eveti  if  Con!,'re.ss  .sees 
fit  to  proceed  with  tha  Oakley  project, 
the  surrounding;  countrjside  can  still  be 
saved  by  pecsinu'  the  h^leht  of  the  con- 
.servation  pool  at  a  lowdr  level — 621  feet 
instead  of  636  feet.  The  I  Dwer  level  would 
not  euKcnder  the  extensive  flooding  of 
Allerton  Park:  it  woulj  I  cost  only  $39 
million  instead  of  the  present  estimate 
of  S65  million;  and  it  \vbuld  provide  ex- 
actly the  same  increase  m  the  water  sup- 
ply for  Decatur  as  the  |iif,'her  level. 

The  second  announced  'jurpose  Is  sew- 
a!4e  dilution  for  the  city 'of  Decatur  and 
for  other  cities  farther  cjown  the  .Sansza- 
mon.  The  dilution  woulij  take  place  by 
a  process  known  as  low-Alow  augmenta- 
tion. 


In  Decatur,  the  one  city  where  the 
natural  flow  of  the  Sangamon  is  insufQ- 
clent  for  sewage  dilution,  two  feasible 
alternatives  present  thenxselves.  The  un- 
dercround  aquifer  represents  one  possi- 
bility. Once  tapped,  these  could  easily  be 
used  both  for  low-How  augmentation  and 
for  an  increased  water  supply. 

The  other  alternative  is  to  construct 
a  tertiary  sewage-treatment  plant.  Such 
plants  have  been  successfully  put  into 
use  in  many  cities,  and  studies  show  that 
the  cost  is  far  below  that  portion  of  the 
Oakley  project  which  is  presently  ear- 
marked for  sewage  dilution.  For  example, 
the  corps  says  that  low-flow  augmenta- 
tion over  the  next  50  years  will  cost 
$8 '2  million  under  the  Oakley  project. 
Estimates  of  tertiary  treatment  for  Deca- 
tur over  the  same  50-year  period  are  less 
than  84  million. 

So  that  tire  alternative  I  am  suggest- 
ing would  cost  les.s  than  half  as  much. 

Lastly,  the  corps  lists  flood  control  as  a 
principal  benefit  of  the  jiroject — pri- 
marily, controlling  floods  on  the  farm- 
lands which  front  along  the  Sangamon. 
But  the  fact  is  that  none  of  these  farmers 
want  the  Oakley  project — at  least,  none 
of  them  who  have  indicated  their  posi- 
tion or  those  who  testified.  Many  of  them 
came  to  testify  against  it  during  hearings 
before  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee. 
Tlie  backing  up  of  the  Sangamon,  and 
the  corps'  release  of  excess  water  caused 
by  spring  rains,  would  flood  this  valuable 
farmland  at  the  height  of  the  spring 
planting  .season.  Without  the  dam.  any 
flooding  caiLsed  by  winter  runoff  usually 
occurs  in  March  and  early  April,  well  in 
advance  of  the  i)lanting  .season  and  at  a 
time  when  the  flood  damage  is  relatively 
minimal. 

As  a  final  note.  I  should  point  out  that 
even  the  recreational  benefits  which  the 
corps  cites  have  been  vastly  overrated. 
One  of  the  major  benefits  listed  by  pro- 
nonents  of  the  i^roject  is  swimming — in 
the  artificial  lake  formed  by  damming 
t!',p  Sangamon.  But  this  is  no  ordinary 
swimmin"  j-'ool.  Tiie  costs  of  chlori- 
nating, filtering,  and  recirculating  this 
enormous  bndy  of  water  would  be  pro- 
hibitively high.  It  is  so  high,  in  fact,  that 
other  projects  constructed  in  the  area 
have  not  even  cnnlemplated  usiftg  the 
water  for  swimming.  Yet  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  placidly  a.s.serts  that  15  per- 
cent of  the  total  recieational  benefits 
will  come  from  .swimming. 

When  all  (if  theso  factors  are  con- 
sidered in  totality,  it  becomes  perfectly 
apparent  that  the  Oakley  Resen.iir  nroj- 
ect  is  a  pork  barrel,  boondoggle  of  the 
most  blatant  kind.  The  benefits  of  the 
project  would  be  minimal  at  best.  There 
are  feasible  alternatives  to  all  of  the 
functions  that  it  ".light  perform.  And  the 
damage  to  the  .surrounding  land  and  the 
unique  wildlife  and  vegetation  which 
thrive  on  it  would  be  se\ere.  Even  the 


Sewage  dilution  cannot  possibly  justify     most   optimistic    figures    show    a    cost- 


the  Oakley  project.  In  the  flnst  place,  the 
nearest  city  to  Decatur  on  the  Sanga- 
mon is  Springfield.  30  miles  downstream. 
At  that  point  on  the  Saiigamon  the  cur- 
rent is  more  than  three  times  the  mini- 
mum flow  set  by  the  State  for  carrying 
away  sewage.  Artificial  augmentation  for 
sewage  dilution  there  and  for  other  cities 
farther  downstream  is  totally  unneces- 
sary. 


benefit  ratio  of  only  1.3 — a  very  ques- 
tionable figure  indeed. 

I  emphatically  urge  the  Senate  to 
eliminate  the  S2  million  eannarked  for 
this  project  from  the  Public  Works 
appropriations. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
much  in  sympathy  with  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  has  said.  As  a  mat- 


ter of  fact,  there  are  two  or  three  othfi 
protects  of  a  similar  nature. 

We  have  already  appropriated  lor 
this  project  $2  million.  It  is  a  wortliy 
project.  I  wish  to  i-ead  from  pace  19 
of  the  committee  report  the  followin 

OAKI.EY    DAM     AND    RESERVOIR,     ILL 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  nn.. 
corn  wai  expresseed  over  the  |X)8slblp  effect  '.{ 
tl\e  O.ilcley  Dam  on  the  .Mlerton  Park  .in  .1 
Tlie  Corps  of  Engineers  is  currently  review  i.j 
project  plaii-s  in  an  effort  U)  minimi/^'  r 
eliminate  the  possible  iidverse  effects  of  uie 
project  on  the  ecology  and  .scenic  rosoiir. .  s 
of  the  p;irk  area  Until  such  time  a.s  ,p 
committee  has  had  an  opportunity  \n  ,. 
view  the  results  of  these  studies,  it  i.<  ,.. 
sired  that  the  corps  limit  land  acqui.sltloh  :  . 
areas  other  than  the  .-Mlerton  Park  area 

Mr.  President,  during  the  hearinj.s, 
several  witnesses — I  think  about  se\(n 
or  eight — appeared  in  opposition  to  'ue 
budget  estimate  for  the  Oakley  Dam  .uid 
Reservoir.  I  advi.sed  the  witnesses  v  ho 
were  present  that,  after  hearing  th.  ir.  i 
would  ask  the  Corps  of  Engineer,'-  10 
comment  on  all  of  the  reasons  gi\en  \>\- 
them  as  to  why  this  money  should  ;^it 
be  appropriated.  In  due  time  the  Ei.?!- 
neers  appeared.  It  will  be  .seen,  starti  .j 
at  pages  3287  of  the  hearings,  going 
through  page  3290,  that  I  questioned  the 
Engineers  about  this  project,  callinc  !o 
the  Engineers'  attention  the  testimony 
that  was  given  by  .several  witnesso.-;  I 
read  tieginning  on  page  3288: 

Senator  Ellender.  While  these  alternati  is 
are  being  studied  by  the  Corps  of  Englnerrs. 
would  it  be  possible  for  yo;i  to  confine  'i  -t 
land  acquisition  to  the  land  required  ■  r 
the  flood  control  and  recreation  project  ( ;.iy 
as  originally  authorized? 

Colonel  Anderson.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman.  !;  1 
is  our  intention.  We  are  about  to  start  li.e 
acquisition  of  land  at  the  d.amsite.  TI115  !..  r! 
would  be  required  for  cither  the  !ow  or  ;!ie 
high  conservation  pool  project. 

•  •  •  «  ■ 

Senator  Ellender.  The  opposition  contciit^s 
that  the  proposed  reservoir  would  rcmcve 
most  of  the  trees  'vhich  now  proviac  .-. 
background  for  the  formal  areas  and  :ni:c 
of  those  trees  which  now  shelter  the  secliM.  d 
trails  along  the  river.  What  effect  will  .he 
proposed  Oakley  Reservoir  at  ihc  C3G-K;.: 
elevation  have  on  Allertou  Park? 

Colonel  .Anderson.  .Mr.  Chairman,  .iboiit 
600  acres  of  the  Allerton  Park  wooded  bot- 
tom lands  would  be  converted  to  the  !.ike 
of  the-  project.  However,  trees  would  ."^ii:! 
align  both  sides  of  this  lake  that  is  formed 
by  the  project. 

Then  another  question: 

Senator  Ellender,  With  respect  to  your 
low-liow  augmentation  for  dilution  of  pol- 
lution, the  opposition  contends  that  the  ex- 
isting Decatur  sewage  plant  is  only  about 
88-percent  effective,  and  that  If  a  more  effec- 
tive .sewage  treatment  plant  wa.^.  provided 
this  additional  storage  for  law-How  augmen- 
tation would  not  be  required.  Will  you  please 
comment  on  this  contention? 

Colonel  Anderson.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion has  advised  us  that  the  Decatur  sewage 
treatment  plant  is  now  operating  at  a  little 
greater  than  90-percent  effectiveness.  This 
is  generally  considered  by  the  PWPCA  to  be 
adequate  treatment,  .Although  it  is  expected 
that  additional  treatment  may  be  provided 
In  the  future,  at  this  time,  even  with  addi- 
tional treatment,  low-flow  augmentation  will 
be  required, 

Mr,  President.  I  do  not  care  or  Intend 
to  read  all  of  the  questions  that  I  asked 
Colonel  Anderson,  but  I  ask  unanimous 
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consent  that  the  entire  colloquy  between 
Colonel  Ander.son  and  me,  as  found  on 
pages  3287  to  3290  of  the  record  of  the 
hearings,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portion 
of  the  hearings  record  requested  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

OAKLEY  RESERVOIR,  ILL. 

Opposition 
Senator  Ellender.  With  respect  to  opposi- 
tion to  the  Oakley  Reservoir  and  Channel 
Improvements.  Sangamon  River.  Ill,,  the 
committee  heard  extensive  testimony  in  op- 
position to  this  project:  and  similar  oppo- 
sition was  presented  to  the  Hou.se  Committee 
on  .-Appropriations,  I  note  that  the  House 
committee  in  its  report  stated  tliat  the  com- 
mittee .shares  the  concern  over  the  possible 
adverse  effects  of  this  project  on  the  Aller- 
ton Park  area,  and  expects  the  corps  to  re- 
study  Its  project  plans  and  make  every  effort 
to  minimize,  if  not  eliminate,  possible  ad- 
verse project  effects  to  the  ecology  and  scenic 
re!:ources  of  the  park  area.  Would  you  com- 
ment on  any  studies  the  Corps  Is  making  or 
co'.'.ld  make  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of 
tht-  House  committee  to  minimize  the  adverse 
eff'^cts  of  the  project  on  Allerton  Park. 

I'olonel  .Anderson.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Ci.ol  of  Engineers  directed  the  North  Cen- 
tr.':!  Division  which.  In  turn,  directed  in 
Frhruary  1968.  the  Chicago  district  to  study 
the  effects  the  reservoir  would  have  on  Al- 
lerton Park  and  all  possible  alternatives  with 
respect  to  .\llerton  Park  area  that  could  mln- 
In.i.'e  these  effects. 

riie  Chicago  district  now  has  underway  a 
stit  iy  of  several  alternatives  with  respect  to 
the  .Mlerton  Park  area.  This  study  is  expected 
to  be  completed  later  this  year  and  1  be  re- 
sults of  the  study  will  be  available  to  \>c  pre- 
sented to  the  appropriations  committees  on 
their  hearings  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  budget 
--cnator  Ellender.  Would  you  comment  on 
the  independent  study  made  by  Harza  En- 
gineering Co.  on  this  project? 

f'  ilonel  .'Anderson.  Mr,  Chairman,  the 
Har?a  study  was  made  at  the  direction  of  the 
Bo.ird  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, and  the  first  phase  of  this  study  was 
presented  by  the  Harza  Engineering  Co.  to 
thi:  university  In  May  of  1968.  This  study 
pr'  poses  several  alternatives  to  be  studied  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  these  alterna- 
tiv-js  right  now  are  already  being  studied 
by  -he  Chicago  district.  We  have  not  formally 
received  the  report  from  the  University  of 
Illinois,  but  we  expect  to  receive  it  with 
their  request  to  make  the  studies  recom- 
mended by  the  Harza  Co.  in  the  near  future, 
.Senator  Ellender.  What  types  of  alterna- 
tives are  suggested  in  the  Harza  report? 

Colonel  Anderson.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Harza  report  recommends  the  study  of  five 
alternatives.  The  first  is  interim  use  of  stor- 
age in  Oakley  Reservoir  allocated  for  sedi- 
ment storage.  The  second,  use  of  ground 
water  potential  in  the  Mahomet  Valley.  The 
third,  use  of  an  offstream  upland  reservoir 
adj.icent  to  Oakley  Reservoir,  The  fourth,  use 
of  a  separate  reservoir  formed  by  a  dam  at 
the  mouth  of  French  Creek  which  would  seal 
off  Allerton  Park  from  the  Oakley  conserva- 
tion pool.  The  fifth,  advance  waste  treatment 
at  Decatur  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the  amount 
Of  water  needed  for  low-flow  augmentation. 

Senator  Ellender,  Are  the  alternatives  pro- 
posed by  Harza  Engineering  Co,  alternatives 
to  the  increase  in  storage  capacity  to  meet 
the  water  supply  requirements  and  assume 
construction  of  the  project  as  originally  au- 
thorized without  the  water  supply? 

Colonel  Anderson.  The  Harza  Co,  made  the 
basic  assumption  that  a  dam  would  be  built 
at  the  Oakley  site  for  flood  control  and  recre- 
ation, but  then  sought  alternatives  to  keep 
the  conservation  pool  as  low  as  possible.  With 
the  conservation  pool  having  both  water  sup- 
ply storage  and  water  quality  control  storage, 
they  attempted  to  find  feasible  alternatives 


to  both  water  supply  and  water  quality  con- 
trol. 

Senator  Ellender.  While  these  alternatives 
are  being  studied  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
would  It  be  possible  for  you  to  confine  your 
land  acquisition  to  the  land  required  for  the 
flood  control  and  recreation  project  only  as 
originally  authorized? 

Colonel  Anderson.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
Is  our  intention.  We  are  about  to  start  the 
acquisition  of  land  at  the  damsite.  This  land 
would  be  required  for  either  the  low  or  the 
high  conservation  pool  project. 

Senator  Ellender.  The  projecc  as  originally 
proposed  is  rep>orted  to  have  been  at  an  ele- 
vation of  621  feet,  and  the  presently  contem- 
plated reservoir  would  go  up  to  C36  feet. 
When  was  the  height  of  this  project  in- 
creased? 

Colonel  .Anderson.  Mr  Chairman,  the  proj- 
ect as  authorized  in  1962  contemplated  a 
02 1 -foot  elevation  of  the  conservation  pool 
which,  at  that  time.  Included  water  supply 
an  authorized  purpose,  and  sufficient  storaee 
for  sedinient  accumulation  during  the  50- 
year  economic  life.  During  the  preparation  of 
the  general  design  memorandum,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  went  to  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration to  determine  If  storage  should  be 
provided  for  low-flow  augmentation.  In  1965, 
the  Public  Health  Service  furnished  a  report 
stating  that  low-flow  augment.Ttlon  was 
needed  in  addition  to  water  supply  storage, 
and  the  project  was  then  designed  to  ii.clude 
this  storage.  In  addition  to  that,  ixilicies  on 
economic  life  of  projects  chanced  to  a  100- 
year  life  of  the  project  and  the  scdlnient 
storage  was  Increased  to  account  for  this 
Increase  in  economic  life.  These  changes  :n 
sediment  storage  and  water  quality  control 
storage  Increased  the  height  of  the  conserva- 
tion pool  to  636  feet;  a  15-foot  increase  in 
height. 

Senator  Eli  ender.  The  opposition  contends 
that  the  proposed  reservoir  would  remove 
most  of  the  trees  which  now  provided  a 
background  for  the  formal  areas  and  most 
of  those  trees  which  now  shelter  the  secluded 
trails  along  the  river.  What  effect  will  the 
proposed  Oakley  Reservoir  at  the  636-foot 
elevation  liave  on  Allerton  Park? 

Colonel  Anderson.  Mr.  Chairman,  about 
600  acres  of  the  Allerton  Park  wooded  bottom 
lands  would  be  converted  to  the  lake  of  the 
project.  Hov.'cver,  trees  would  still  align  both 
sides  of  this  lake  that  Is  formed  by  the 
project. 

Senator  Ellender,  The  opposition  ques- 
tions the  effectiveness  of  your  project  on  the 
basis  that  through  the  entire  length  of  the 
Sangamon  River  only  one  main  channel 
dam  has  been  constructed — that  is  Lake  De- 
catur— and  that  the  rapid  silting  of  this  lake 
provides  a  sad  monument  against  further 
main  stem  damming.  Would  you  comment 
on  the  adequacy  of  your  siltation  storage? 

Colonel  Anderson,  Mr,  Chairman,  it  is  our 
desire  that  this  project  Include  enough  sedi- 
ment storage  to  provide  storage  for  at  least 
100  years  of  .sedimentation  without  inter- 
fering with  any  of  the  other  purposes  of  the 
project. 

Senator  Eli ender.  With  respect  to  your 
low-flow  augmentation  for  dilution  of  pollu- 
tion, the  opposition  contends  that  the  exist- 
ing Decatur  lev.-age  plant  is  only  about  88- 
percent  effective,  and  that  if  a  more  effec- 
tive sewage  treatment  plant  was  provided 
this  additional  storage  for  low-flow  augmen- 
tation would  not  be  required.  Will  you 
please  comment  on  this  contention? 

Colonel  Anderson.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
has  advlsea  us  that  the  Decatur  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  is  now  operating  at  a  little 
greater  than  90-percent  effectiveness.  Tills  is 
generally  considered  by  the  FWPCA  to  be 
adequate  treatment.  Although  it  is  expected 
that  additional  treatment  may  t>€  provided 
in  the  future,  at  this  time,  even  with  addi- 
tional treatment,  low-flow  augmentation  will 
be  required. 


Senator  Ellender.  With  respect  to  the  rec- 
reation benefits  shown  for  the  project,  the 
't)5posltlon  contends  that  when  the  lake  sur- 
lace  area  was  increased  by  a  factor  of  2.5. 
the  Corps  increa-sed  the  recreation  benefits 
by  a  factor  of  28,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
lake  would  l)e  drawn  down  some  15  feet  and 
expose  ij.SOO  acres  of  mud  flats  or  dust  flats. 
Would  you   comment  on  this  contention? 

Colonel  Anderson.  Mr,  Chairman,  at  the 
time  the  project  was  authorized  the  recrea- 
tion l>enefits  were  estimated  to  be  $135,000 
anntially.  The  current  estimate  of  the  larger 
project  is  .$1.21)0.000  annually.  Thus,  the 
recreation  benefits  have  increased  by  a  fac- 
tor of  9  and  not  28.  The  increase  in  benefits 
is  attributed  to  two  changes.  The  first,  a 
change  in  recreational  policy  which  increased 
the  emphasis  on  recreation,  thus  making 
more  facilities  available  to  a  j)rcject:  and 
the  second,  aii  increase  in  the  size  rf  the 
lake  created  by  the  project,  therefore,  in- 
creasing the  capacity  of  the  lake  for  recrea- 
tion purposes. 

The  15-foot  drawdown  that  was  mentioned 
is  expected  to  occur  abotit  once  in  55  years. 
The  average  annual  drawdown  during  the 
recreation  season.  June  through  September, 
is  estimated  to  be  about  2  feet, 

.Senator  Ellender  The  opposition  con- 
tends that  section  2(b)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  .'Vet.  added  in  1961.  directs 
the  Corps  in  planning  a  reservoir  to  con- 
sider inclusion  of  storage  for  water  quality 
control,  but  specific  congressional  authoriza- 
tion of  the  reservoir  and  of  substantial 
modification  thereof  to  include  such  storage 
Is  still  required  They  further  contend  that 
.section  2(b)  expressly  states  that  the  need 
for  storage  for  water  quality  control  shall  be 
set  forth  in  any  report  or  presentation  to  the 
Congress  proposing  authorization  of  a  reser- 
\olr  including  such  storaee.  They  contend, 
therefore,  that  new  liearlngs  and  authoriza- 
tion are  required  for  the  Oakley  project 
Would  you  comment  on  this  contention? 

Colonel  Anderson  A  report  to  the  Congress 
to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Congress  for 
the  water  quality  control  storage  in  this 
reservoir  is  now  under  preparation.  Advice 
has  been  sotight  from  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  in  the 
jirrparation  of  this  report.  It  is  expected  that 
this  report  will  be  submitted  to  the  con- 
i'ressional  committees  in  the  near  future. 
However,  there  is  no  requirement  for  addi- 
tional public  hearings  as  part  of  a  step  in 
the  presentation  of  this  report  to  the  con- 
;;reKsional    committees. 

Senator  Ellender  With  respect  to  the 
recreation  benefits  for  this  project,  the  op- 
jjosition  contends  that  it  is  pointed  out  in 
the  Schellie  report  swimmins  and  water 
skiing  will  probably  not  be  permitted  In  the 
reservoir  with  the  continued  increase  in 
pollution  and  siltation;  and  they  point  out 
further  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
calculated  that  40  percent  of  their  recrea- 
tional benefits  will  be  derived  from  swim- 
ming. Would  you  comment  on  this  point? 

Colonel  Anderson.  The  Schellie  report 
notes  that  pollution  of  the  Sangamon  River 
could  become  a  problem  in  the  future.  Ac- 
tually, the  Illinois  Sanitary  Water  Board  in 
establishing  water  quality  standards  has 
classified  the  Sangamon  as  a  recreation 
stream,  one  suitable  for  all  forms  of  body 
contact  use.  Under  this  classification,  water 
ciuality  should  improve  ever  time  rather 
than  be  degraded.  Heavy  use  Is  currently 
being  made  of  downstream  Lake  Decatur  for 
both  swimming  and  water  skiing;  while 
swimming  at  the  public  beach  has  dropped 
off  in  recent  years,  this  is  attributed  pri- 
marily to  the  rundown  condition  of  the  bath 
house  and  to  flooding  of  part  of  the  beach 
due  to  a  higher  pool.  The  reservoir  manager 
and  park  superintendent  indicate  no  signifi- 
cant problems  of  pollution  at  Lake  Decatur. 
The  district  engineer  recognizes  the  legiti- 
mate concern  of  the  Illinois  Division  of  Sani- 
tary Engineering  for  Public  Health,  and  will 
cooperate  fully  with  that  body  and  local  in- 
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terests  to  provide  all  Reasonable  measures 
required  to  Insure  the  iealth  and  safety  of 
the  using  public.  I 

Senator  Ei-lender.  THs  opposition  further 
contends  with  respect  0  recreation  that  the 
flowing  river  now  suppa  ts  a  diversity  of  fish 
species  sought  by  flshi  rmen.  yet,  a  sooty, 
shallow  reservoir  with  v(  firm  water  will  prob- 
ably support  only  carp  I  nd  cattish  and  other 
species  not  prized  by  rtihermen.  Would  you 
comment  on  your  expel  lence  at  other  reser- 
voirs with  respect  to  ihel  Ashing  afforded? 

Colonel  Anderson.  OU  r  experience  at  other 
reservoirs  of  relatively  low  quality  habitat 
for  sport  fishing  does  t  ot  Indicate  that  the 
reservoir  would  substanj  lally  change  the  fish 
population  In  the  aren  Also  with  low-flow 
augmentation  afforded  the  98  miles  below 
the  reservoir,  the  now  existing  low  quality 
habitat  for  fish  will  be  I  nproved. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  A}  I  have  stated,  Mr. 
President,  the  Engiieers  will  closely 
study  this  project,  aiid  it  is  my  firm  be- 
lief the  damages  itl  has  been  alleged 
would  be  caused  will  be  found  to  be 
minimal. 

I  notice  my  good 
guished  Senator   fn 
present  in  the  Cha 
he  will  verify  what  I 
the  Engineers  have  s 

I  repeat,  this  proj 
works  for  a  long  time. 
It  is  again  being  st 
lieve  the  allegations  Imade  by  our  good 
friend   from   Wisconsin  will   hold   true 


riend,  the  distin- 
1  Illinois,  is  now 
er,  and  I  am  sure 
ave  said  and  what 
d. 

t  has  been  in  the 
t  has  been  studied, 
led.  I  do  not  be- 


because  the  Engineer! 
care  of  the  situation, 
is  no  doubt  but  that 


acceptable  to  the  peo  pie  of  that  locality 


will,  I  believe,  take 

and  I  think  there 

the  project  will  be 


I  hope  the  Senate 
of  the  committee. 
President,  to  sup- 
tingulshed  Sena- 
s  said,  the  report 
ey  can  go  ahead 
y  can  acquire  all 
t  may  be  involved, 
eption  of  what  is 


after  it  is  completed, 
will  sustain  the  actic 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Ml 
plement  what  the 
tor  from  Louisiana  11| 
also  indicates  that 
with  the  project.  Tl 
the  necessary  land  tt 
with  the  possible  e.^ 
located  in  a  portion  Jof  an  area  known 
as  Allertcn  Park.  Th4t  is  a  park  that  has 
been  turned  over,  &{ 
nance  and   for  der 
University  of  Illinois, 

I  have  had  the  C| 
neers  and  his  associf 
tive  from  that  disti 
my  olHce  on  a  numl 
have  gone  into  the 
There  has  been  soi 
tween  two  groups  as 
little  of  the  park  wil 
gineers  have  said,  "^ 
review  all  of  our  fie 
can  go  ahead.' 

They  should  go  ahlad,  because  this  is 
a  very  extensive  piject,  in  which  a 
great  deal  is  involve*,  and  all  they  are 
asking  for  is  the  budiet  figure  of  $2  mil- 
lion. So  I  trust  that  t|e  amendment  that 
is  before  the  Senat*  will  not  prevail, 
because  this  project  Is  thorouglily  justi- 
fiable from  any  point  6f  view. 

The  ACTING  PRBBIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  ision  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  ienator  from  Wis- 
consin. [Putting  the  <|aestion.l 

The  amendment  wafc  rejected. 

The  ACTING  PRBBIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  ftate  the  remaining 
committee  amendment. 

The  legislative  cle^Jt  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 


tually  for  mainte- 
snstrations,   to  the 

kief  of  Army  Engi- 
?s.  the  Representa- 
Ict,  and  others  in 
^r  of  occasions.  We 
latter  thoroughly. 
»e  controversy   be- 
how  much  or  how 
be  taken.  The  en- 
^e  will  go  back  and 
Id  findings,  but  we 


I 


On  page  33.  after  line  23.  strike  out: 
"Sec.  511.  Money  appropriated  In  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  In  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969  only  to  the  extent 
that  expenditure  thereof  shall  not  result  In 
the  aggregate  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
by  all  agencies  provided  for  herein  beyond 
84.400.000,000.' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
correct  in  my  understanding  that  all  the 
committee  amendments  have  been  dis- 
posed of  except  the  one  now  before  the 
Senate? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  calls  for  appropria- 
tions totaling  $4,499,223,000.  The  Sen- 
ate committee  has  increased  that  figure 
by  $228,239,500,  to  a  total  of  $4,727,462,- 
500. 

Recognizing  that  the  Senate  had  al- 
ready passed,  in  the  tax  bill,  a  control 
over  expenditures  which  would  require  a 
$6  billion  reduction  in  expenditures  dur- 
ing fiscal  1969,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives included  in  its  bill  the  language  of 
section  511.  which  reads  as  follows: 

Money  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  In  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969  only  to  the  extent  that 
expenditure  thereof  shall  not  result  In  the 
aggregate  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  by  all 
agencies  provided  for  herein  beyond  $4,400.- 
000.000. 

That  means  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, recognizing  that  evei-y  agency  of 
the  Government  must  pay  its  proportion- 
ate part  of  this  control  or  reduction  in 
exp>enditures.  has  allocated  approximate- 
ly $300  to  $400  million  in  reductions 
for  this  particular  agency  to  absorb 
in  1969.  This  would  not  cancel  any  of  the 
projects  that  are  authorized  under  the 
bill;  it  does  not  deal  with  the  authoriza- 
tions at  all.  It  merely  states  they  cannot 
proceed  to  make  the  expenditures  at  as 
fast  a  rate  as  they  might  without  the 
provision. 

Certainly  new  public  works  projects  is 
one  area  wherein  we  can  reduce  expendi- 
tures. 

Since  the  $6  billion  reduction  control 
over  spending  was  a  Senate  amend- 
ment originally,  certainly  the  very  least 
we  in  the  Senate  can  do  would  be  to 
support  the  position  of  the  House  of 
Repi-esentatives.  which  would  retain 
some  semblance  of  control  over  the  ex- 
penditures of  this  agency.  I  hope  the 
chairman  will  agree  to  strike  the  com- 
mittee amendment  and  retain  the 
House  language. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  the  Senator  tell 
us  what  the  effect  would  be  if  the 
amendment  were  not  agreed  to.  and  all 
of  the  money  that  was  cut  out  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  were  put 
back? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
spending  program  would  be  affected  to 
this  extent:  The  agency  would  not  be 
able  to  spend  in  excess  of  $4,400  million 
in  fiscal  1969.  regardless,  and  the  proj- 
ects authorized  would  have  to  be  slowed 
down,  or  the  initiation  of  new  projects 
would  have  to  be  postponed,  to  keep 
within  this  control  figure,  so  that  ex- 


penditures could  be  held  within  the  pro- 
jected figure  for  1969. 

The  House  provision  did  not  deal  at 
all  with  the  thought  of  canceling  any 
projects,  either  as  far  as  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  Senate  is  con- 
cerned, but  the  provision  does  affect 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  can  ijro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  my 
compliments  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  for  his  defense  of  this 
proposal. 

If  the  House  provision  is  enacted, 
every  dollar  we  have  added  to  brin?  the 
projects  up  to  the  budget  estimates  v  ould 
be  canceled  out.  I  am  sure  the  S'^-nate 
does  not  wish  to  see  that  happen. 

The  House  of  Repre.sentatives  in- 
creased the  reduction  for  slippat:cs  by 
$52  million,  in  addition  to  the  $50  million 
reduction  provided  for  in  the  budeet,  Av.d 
we  re.«;tored  the  slippage  item  to  the 
budget  estimate  as  well  as  all  ol  the 
moneys  that  were  cut  out  by  the  Hoii.se  of 
Representatives  from  the  budget  esti- 
mates. The  amount  restored  by  the  com- 
mittee is  about  $100  million,  as  I  recall 
the  figures. 

The  effect  of  the  adoption  of  the  House 
proposal  would  simply  mean  that  .^11  we 
have  done  in  committee  would  be  nulli- 
fied. Therefore.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  re- 
ject the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  and  agree  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

I  wish  to  make  one  other  point.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  in  the  surtax  bill 
there  was  included  an  expenditure  ceil- 
ing that  the  Senate  passed  some  time  ago. 
in  addition  to  the  imposition  of  the  10- 
percent  surtax,  there  was  language  in  the 
bill  providing  that  the  President  must  cut 
back  $6  billion  on  the  spending  for  fiscal 
year  1969.  Mr.  President.  I  think  that  is 
punishment  enough.  For  us  to  add  to  that 
would  further  increase  the  austerity  of 
the  bill  we  are  now  considering. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  not 
quite  correct.  The  extra  $6  billion  reduc- 
tion in  obllgatlonal  authority  which  the 
President  is  required  to  report  to  Con- 
srcss.  not  later  than  January  15.  1969.  is 
not  a  cutback.  It  is  only  a  recommenda- 
tion as  to  where  he  thinks  the  extra  S6 
billion  could  best  be  cut  back.  Affirmajive 
action  by  Congress  would  still  be  re- 
quired to  implement  his  recommenda- 
tion. So.  as  far  as  saying  it  necessarily 
cancels  the  projects  added  in  the  Sen- 
ate, that  is  not  true  any  more  than  if 
we  were  to  pick  any  other  project  and 
say  that  it  is  the  project  that  would  be 
penalized  under  the  language  of  the 
House  bill. 

Under  the  House  bill,  it  is  clearly 
stated  that  they  would  have  to  slow  down 
these  projects  to  where  they  would  hold 
total  expenditures  down  to  $4,400,000,000. 

This  represents  a  reduction  of  about 
3325  million. 

If  the  Senator  is  going  to  insist  on  the 
committee  amendment,  I  shall  ask  for 
a  yea-and-nay  vote.  This  is  not  my 
amendment.  This  is  an  amendment 
placed  in  the  bill  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives after  the  Senate  had  acted 
on  the  House  tax  bill.  It  is  their  con- 
sidered judgment  that  this  is  a  fair  por- 
tion of  the  $6  billion  cut  which  should 
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be  allocated  to  this  agency.  I  think  the 
House  is  correct.  If  we  are  going  to  in- 
crease all  of  these  appropriations,  we 
might  as  well  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
there  will  be  no  S6  billion  cut  unless  the 
thought  is  that  Congress  wants  to  pass 
the  buck  to  the  President  and  ask  lilm 
to  make  the  cuts  where  he  thinks  neces- 
sary. I  think  we  should  do  it  in  the  Sen- 
ate! If  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
going  to  insist  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment. I  shall  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Very  well. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
further  state  to  the  Senate  that  this  is 
the  only  bill  in  which  such  language  was 
included  by  the  House.  No  other  bill  con- 
tains such  language. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Seiiator  is  partly  correct — but 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  think  that  enough 
damage  has  been  done  to  the  bill  by  the 
House  in  cutting  back  5  percent  on  all 
projects,  increasing  the  slippage,  and  in 
addition  putting  the  other  provision  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  will  find  that  this  is  the  only 
bill  which  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives since  the  tax  bill  passed. 
The  other  appropriation  bills  that  we 
have  acted  upon  were  passed  by  the 
House  and  sent  to  the  Senate  before  the 
Senate  conferees  had  taken  action  on 
the  tax  bill  therefore  this  was  their  first 
chance  to  attach  such  a  rider.  But  this 
is  a  provision  that  should  appear  on  all 
of  these  bills.  Congress  should  face  up 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  make  these  cuts.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  question  but  that  some  of  the 
public  works  projects,  even  though  high- 
ly meritorious,  could  be  held  up  at  this 
particular  time. 

I  hope  that  the  committee  amendment 
will  be  rejected  and  that  the  House  posi- 
tion will  be  sustained  by  this  restriction 
on  expenditures  for  public  works  proj- 
ects. If  not  retained,  I  shall  vote  against 
this  bill. 

In  the  midst  of  a  full  scale  war  and 
when  we  are  confronted  with  a  record 
$25  billion  deficit,  I  see  no  reason  why 
Congress  will  not  agree  to  delay  some 
of  these  public  works  projects.  This  is  no 
time  for  pork  barrel  legislation. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  support  the  pending  measure 
which  provides  appropriations  for  the 
various  public  works  projects  throughout 
the  United  States. 

In  my  State  of  West  Virginia  these 
projects  have  been,  are,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be.  of  immeasurable  benefit. 

This  is  why  Senator  Randolph,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
and  I  have  fought  so  vigorously  against 
any  and  all  cuts  which  have  been  pro- 
posed in  past  years  and  which  have  been 
proposed  during  this  cun-ent  session  of 
Congress.  We  know  too  well  the  effect 
which  these  cuts  have  on  all  of  the  proj- 
ects in  West  Virginia.  And  it  does  not 
take  too  much  imagination  to  imderstand 
the  effect  such  cuts  have  all  across  the 
United  States.  The  delays  which  are 
caused  often  mean  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  property  losses  sus- 
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tained.  Losses  that  might  not  have  been 
incurred  had  flood  control  facilities  been 
in  oi>eralion  just  a  few  years  sooner. 

I  wish  to  state,  and  my  colleague  from 
West  Virginia  iMr.  Randolph]  joins  me. 
unequivocal  opposition  to  any  cuts  in 
any  public  works  project  in  my  State  of 
We.st  Virginia. 

These  projects  must  undergo  a  rigorous 
passage  even  to  get  congressional  con- 
sideration. As  w°  all  know,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  are  loath  to  approve  any 
kind  of  project  unless  its  benefit-cost 
ratio  is  greater  than  unity. 

Because  a  large  lumiber  of  worthwhile 
projects  which  have  favorable  benefit- 
cost  ratios,  only  the  most  worthy  and 
the  most  necessary  ones  come  before  us 
for  consideration.  That  is  why  any  cuts 
imposed  by  either  body  of  Congress  do 
grievous  harm  to  all  the  people  whom 
they  affect.  For  us  not  to  follow  through 
on  these  needed  projects  would  constitute 
a  perfect  example  of  the  "penny- wise 
but  pound-foolish"  adage. 

As  an  example  of  a  project  which  is 
vital  to  the  best  interests  of  our  people, 
and  for  which  the  House  cuts  would  be 
hai-mful,  one  need  only  look  at  the  R. 
D.  Bailey  Dam  and  Reservoir  project  lo- 
cated in  Wyoming  and  Mingo  Counties, 
In  West  Virginia. 

Both  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  as  a  U.S.  Senator, 
I  have  been  fighting  for  this  project 
since  1957.  Senator  Randolph  has  also 
strongly  supported  the  project,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

This  dam  is  located  on  the  Guyandot 
River  and  is  now  under  construction. 
Its  cost  is  estimated  at  approximately 
$76.6  million.  When  completed  it  will  be 
1.330  feet  long  and  305  feet  high. 

The  Guyandot  Valley  is  a  narrow, 
mountainous  and  steep  one.  Communi- 
ties are  strung  out  between  the  river  and 
the  hills.  Buildings  are  often  located 
right  at  the  water's  edge,  with  railroads 
and  highways  also  located  close  beside 
the  river. 

Destructive  floods  occur  on  the  aver- 
age of  once  every  two  years.  When  they 
come,  they  are  likely  to  be  sudden,  flash 
floods,  sweeping  down  the  valley  so  fast 
that  often  there  is  no  time  to  move  fur- 
nishings from  homes  or  stocks  from 
stores.  Sometimes  there  is  not  even  time 
to  move  automobiles  off  the  streets. 
Imagine  what  It  is  like  to  live  in  a  town 
with  such  a  sword  above  one's  head  dur- 
ing every  waking  and  sleeeping  moment. 

As  the  floodwaters  break  over  the 
riverbanks  they  wash  away  large  piles 
of  waste  from  coal  washeries.  The  coal 
dust  mingles  with  the  mud  and  silt  from 
the  river,  and  the  slime  that  remains 
in  homes,  streets,  and  yards  after  the 
flood  eventually  recedes  is  a  costly  and 
depressing  thing  with  which  to  cope. 

After  exhaustive  studies,  the  U.S. 
Ai-my  Corps  of  Engineers  concluded  that 
the  R.  D.  Bailey  Dam  would  go  far  to- 
ward reducing  all  of  the  floods  of  record 
to  the  point  where  they  would  henceforth 
cause  virtually  no  damage.  Farther,  the 
dam  and  reservoir  would  provide  flood 
control  benefits  which,  over  the  years, 
would  average  out  at  an  estimated  $523.- 
000  per  year  in  the  Guyandot  Valley  and 
$1.3  million  a  year  in  the  Ohio  Valley 


below  the  mouth  of  the  Guyandot.  In 
addition,  the  dam  would  provide  a  lake 
which  could  be  an  important  tourist  at- 
traction and  recreation  facility,  would 
help  improve  fish  and  wildlife  conserva- 
tion, and  would  improve  the  quality  of 
the  water  in  both  the  Guyandot  and  the 
Ohio  Rivers. 

Thus,  after  much  hard  work  by  many 
Ijorsons.  the  R.  D.  Bailey  Reservoir  proj- 
ect was  authorized  by  Congress  in  1962. 
and  construction  was  begun  last  year. 
However,  due  to  various  slippages,  budget 
restrictions,  and  the  like,  the  completion 
date  has  been  postponed  until  after  mid- 
1973. 

In  the  appropriation  bill  now  before 
the  Senate,  the  House  had  further  com- 
pounded this  slippage  by  recommending 
that  spending  on  the  R.  D.  Bailey  proj- 
ect be  cut  from  $11 ,670.000  to  $1 1 .090,000. 
Fortunately  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  at  the  request  of  Senator 
Randolph  and  myself,  has  seen  fit  to 
rescind  the  cut  and  to  restore  the  full 
amount  of  the  budget  request. 

From  the  description  I  have  just  given 
of  the  need  for  this  dam,  it  should  be 
evident  to  all  that  this  project  is  vitally 
needed.  Yet  the  House  cuts,  if  they  are 
not  rescinded,  would  further  delay  com- 
pletion until  well  into  1974 — a  date  still 
some  6  years,  and  who  knows  how  many 
floods,  in  the  future. 

Tlierefore,  Senator  Randolph  and  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  approve  all  of  the 
restorations  which  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committee  has  made. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  on  page  33,  be- 
ginning on  line  24.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  with  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  IMr. 
iNouYEl  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young]   are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  B.artlett],  the  Senator  from 
Pennyslvania  fMr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  IMr.  F'itlbright],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the 
.Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy 1 ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Long]  .  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy]  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGee].  the  Senator  from 
Maine  IMr.  MuskieI.  the  Senator  from 
Florida  IMr.  Smathers].  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  IMr.  TalmadgeI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  IMr.  Tydings] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana IMr.  Long]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
votins:,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  IMr. 
Bartlett]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL  I  annotmce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  iMr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  DominickI, 
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the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Grif- 
fin], the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field], the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HruskaJ,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JavitsI,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Murphy]  ,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Percy],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Percy],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  would 
vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Dominick]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI.  If 
present  and  voting,  Uie  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska]  is  paii-ed  with  the 
Senatbr  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy]. 
If  present  and  voting,  tlie  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  51, 
nays  22.  as  follows: 

(No.  231  Leg.l 

Allott  Gore  Mondnle 

Anderson  Gruenlng  Monroney 

Bayh,  Harris  Montoya 

Bible  Hayden  Morse 

Brewster  Hill  Moss 

Burdlck  Holland  Mundt 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  HolUngs    /  Paslore 

Cannon  Jackson     i  Pell 

Carlson  Jordan,  N.p  Randolph 

Jordan,  Ici^lio  Smith 


Case 

Church 

Dodd 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Pong 


Aiken 

Baker 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Byrd,  Va. 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 


Bartlett 

Bennett 

Clark 

Dominick 

Pulbright 

Grlffln 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfleld 


Kiichel      ] 

MnKnuson 

Manslleldl 

McClellan; 

McGoveriV 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

NAYS-4-22 

Dlrksen 

Hansen 

HlckerUoQjper 

Miller 

Morton 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Prouty 

NOT  VOTIKG- 

Hruska 
Inouye 
Javlts 
Kennedy  ■ 
Lausche 
Long,  Mo. 
Long.  La.  ; 
McCarthjff 
McGee 


Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young.  N.  Dak. 


Proxmlre 

Rlblcotr 

Russell 

Scott 

Thurmond 

Williams,  Del. 
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Murphy 
Muskle       ' 
Percy 
Smuthers 
Talmadge 
Tower 
Tydlngs 
Young,  Ohio 


So  the  committee  a|nendment  on  page 
33,  beginning  on  line  ^4,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mk.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vpte  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  orvthe  table. 

The  motion  to  laji  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY,  JULY  |2,  1968,  AT  10:30 
A.M. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.jpresident,  I  should 
like  to  ask   the   distmguished  majority 


leader  about  the  program  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  afternoon  and  also  for 
Monday  of  next  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  queries  raised  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  minority 
leader,  let  me  first  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  concludes  its 
business  this  afternoon,  it  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  10:30  Monday,  July  22, 
1968. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR HOLLAND   ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  after  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  on  Monday,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land] be  allowed  to  proceed  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  After  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  concluded  his  remarks 
on  Monday,  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business. 

This  afternoon,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  pending  business,  Calendar  IIo.  1395, 
H.R.  18188,  an  act  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, will  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

That  will  be  considered  on  Monday 
and  followed  by  Calendar  No.  1256,  S. 
1975.  a  bill  to  amend  section  202  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

That,  in  turn,  will  be  followed  by  Cal- 
endar No.  1323,  S.  3133,  a  bill  to  extend 
for  2  years  the  authority  for  more  flexible 
regulation  of  maximum  rates  of  interest 
or  dividends,  higher  reserve  require- 
ments, and  open-market  operations  in 
agency  issues. 

It  is  hoped — and  this  is  subject  to  a 
little  flexibility— that  that  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  Calendar  No.  1331,  So.  3724,  the 
so-called  Investment  Company  Act,  as 
amended  and  by  Calendar  No.  1364,  H.R. 
17324,  an  act  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Renegotiation  Act  of  1951,  which  will  be 
the  subject  of  considerable  discussion. 

I  imderstand  that  the  MDTA  will  be 
available  for  consideration  sometime 
next  week,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  may  find  it  pos- 
sible to  report  the  State-Justice-Com- 
merce appropriations  measure  and  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  measure, 
though  that  is  not  by  any  means  certain 
at  this  time. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  other  proposed 
legislation  which  will  be  reported,  and 
will  be  subject  to  debate  and  considera- 
tion. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  FOR  WATER  AND 
POWER  RESOURCES  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COM- 
MISSION APPROPRIATIONS,  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  fH.R.  17903)  making  appro- 
priations for  public  works  for  water  and 


power  resources  development,  including 
certain  civil  functions  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Panama 
Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Atlantic-Pacific 
Interoceanic  Canal  Study  Commission 
the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commis.sion, 
Interstate  Commerce  on  the  Potomac 
River  Basin,  the  Tennessee  Valley  .Au- 
thority, and  the  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil, and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis.sion 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tpm- 
pore.  The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  ai, 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  ir-m- 
pore.  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  Page  4,  lines  13  and  14.  strike  out 
"$917,333"  and  Insert  •'$917,393" 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tf-m- 
pore.  That  portion  of  the  bill  ha.s  al- 
ready been  amended,  so  the  amendment 
is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  ask  unanimous  cor,>pnt 
to  have  another  amendment  consici  led 
to  that  portion  of  the  bill.  A  reference 
to  the  statistics  will  indicate  that  it 
takes  into  consideration  what  ha.'^  al- 
ready been  added. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  concidcra- 
tion  of  the  amendment?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaw^are.  Ma>-  we 
have  the  amendment  stated  again? 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  lines  13  and  14.  strike  ut 
"$917,333,000"    and    insert   ••$917.393.000' 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  the  amendment  repeated?  Wc  ( an- 
not  follow  the  proposal. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. No  one  can  follow  it  because  there 
is  a  colloquy  at  the  front  desk. 

Does  the  Senator  resubmit  the  amcnd- 
ment? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  do  resub- 
mit my  amendment,  and  I  shall  let  the 
Parliamentarian  decide  how  it  should 
be  worded. 
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ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  POL- 
LOWING  PASSAGE  OF  PENDING 
BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  ;he 
passage  of  the  pending  business  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  :-.ot 
object.  However,  I  want  to  be  certain 
whether  the  distinguished  majonty 
leader  said  following  the  passage  of  :he 
present  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Following  the  pub- 
lic works  appropriation  bill,  if  it  passes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
no  objection,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  FOR  WATER  AND 
POWER  RESOURCES  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COM- 
MISSION APPROPRIATIONS,  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
ol  the  bill  (H.R.  17903)  making  appro- 
priations for  public  works  for  water  and 
power  resources  development,  including 
certain  civil  functions  administered  by 
•lie  Department  of  Defense,  the  Panama 
canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Atlantic-Pacific 
Interoceanic  Canal  Study  Commission, 
;lie  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission, 
Interstate  Commerce  on  the  Potomac 
P.iver  Basin,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
liority.  and  the  Water  Resources  Coun- 
(il.  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
;)ore.  The  clerk  will  restate  the  amend- 
ment submitted  by  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana I  Mr.  BayhI. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  lines  13  and  14.  strike  out 
-917,333.000"   and   Insert   '  $917,393,000". 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
tlie  right  to  object,  we  should  inquire 
what  course  we  are  embarking  on  here, 
how  many  requests  like  this  one  we  will 
have,  and  why  the  Senator  is  cut  off 
iiom  offering  the  amendment.  We  are 
unable  to  get  the  full  impact  of  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Is  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor addressing  his  question  to  mc? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  was  really  asking  tlie 
Chair. 

Mr.  BAYH,  I  think  the  clerk  made  an 
trror  in  suggesting  the  original  amend- 
ment was  in  error,  and  he  had  not  taken 
into  consideration  an  amendment  pre- 
viously adopted.  On  rereading,  I  had 
already  taken  that  into  consideration. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  does  the  amend- 
ment mean? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  amendment  involves 
S60.000  which  ;s  the  corps  capability 
figure,  to  provide  planning  and  construc- 
tion of  a  project  involving  the  Calumet- 
Sag  Canal  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
Indiana  which  has  been  authorized. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  wishes  to  respond  to  the 
inquirj'  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
The    Pastore    amendment,    which    was 

:  eed  to  by  the  Senate,  changed  the  fig- 

1  that  was  originally  in  the  bill,  and 
so  subsequently  any  further  change  in 
that  figure  w'ould  have  to  be  .submitted 
by  unanimous  consent.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  sought  to  amend  the  same 
figure  and  obtained  unanimous  consent, 
and  that  amendment  was  not  agreed  to. 

Now,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
taken  into  consideration  the  modification 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
and  he  also  is  seeking  to  amend  that 
figure. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Parliamentarian  advises  the 
Chair  that  the  Senator  had  already  re- 
ceived unanimous  consent  to  submit  his 
amendment  and  he  has  now  modified  it 
to  comply  with  the  new  figure. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator did  obtain  unanimous  consent  for 
the  first  amendment  offered.  However, 


he  changed  his  amendment  and  did  not 
obtain  it  for  the  revised  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. It  has  not  been  changed.  The 
amendment  originally  was  in  order  to 
conform  to  the  change  previously  made, 
and  he  has  obtained  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  told  the  clerk  misread  the 
amendment  and  the  Senator  received 
unanimous  consent  on  that  basis,  we  are 
told. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  received  unanimous 
consent  and  that  is  the  matter  that  is 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  unani- 
mous consent  has  been  given  to  others. 
I  do  not  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  rec- 
ognized. The  Senator  has  obtained  unan- 
imous consent  to  offer  his  amendment, 
and  the  clerk  has  read  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  so  that 
we  can  clear  the  cloudy  air.  I  proposed 
an  amendment  that  raised  the  figure  by 
$100,000.  That  would  mean,  when  my 
amendment  was  adopted,  he  would  have 
to  adopt  the  increased  figure  as  his  base, 
and  that  is  what  he  i.s  doing.  The  trou- 
ble is  that  he  submitted  his  amendment 
before  my  amendment  was  considered, 
and  that  accounts  for  the  little  error.  I 
think  we  are  netting  into  nit-picking.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  within 
his  rights.  I  think  we  should  be  indul- 
gent. I  realize  that  it  is  2:15  in  the  after- 
noon, but  let  us  exercise  a  little  under- 
standing and  compassion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  been 
given  consent,  and  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  apologize 
for  taking  the  time  of  the  Senate,  what- 
ever the  interpretation  may  be.  I  rise  to 
ask  the  Senate's  indulgence  and  accept- 
ance of  a  $60,000  appropriation  for  a 
Corps  of  Engineers  capability  item,  rec- 
ommended bj  the  corps,  to  provide 
planning  and  construction  money  for  the 
Cal-Sag  Canal  in  northwest  Indiana. 
This  canal  has  been  authorized  since 
1946. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
add  $60,000  to  thd  'zeneral  construction 
appropriation  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
for  the  purpose  of  permitting  precon- 
Ktruction  planning  to  be  resumed  on 
part  2  of  the  Illinois  Waterway  and 
Grand  Calumet  River  in  Indiana.  This 
project,  which  is  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  Calumet-Sag  navigation  project, 
was  originally  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  July  24.  1946. 

The  project  would  link  major  cities  in 
northwest  Indiana  with  the  Illinois 
Waterway  and  would  greatly  facilitate 
the  movement  of  bulk  cargo  through 
a  highly  industrialized  and  densely  pop- 
ulated area.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
divided  the  entire  project  into  three 
phases.  The  first  and  third  parts,  both 
of  which  are  entirely  located  in  Illinois, 
have  been  largely  completed,  with  the 
Federal  Government  assuming  approxi- 
mately 85  percent  of  the  cost. 

Unfortunately,  nothing  of  consequence 
has  been  accomplished  on  part  3  of  the 
project,  which  would  extend  along  the 


Grand  Calumet  River  from  its  junction 
with  the  Little  Calumet  River  eastward 
to  Gary,  a  distance  of  approximately 
10  miles.  It  would  eventually  provide  a 
channel  with  a  usable  depth  of  9  feet 
and  a  width  of  225  feet  along  the  general 
route  of  the  Grand  Calumet  River  be- 
tween the  Little  Calumet  River  and  the 
junction  with  the  Indiana  Harbor  Canal, 
and  from  that  point  a  channel  of  160  feet 
in  width  to  Clark  Street  in  Gary,  along 
with  certain  other  improvements. 

In  1958  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
authorized  Federal  participation  in  the 
alteration  of  highway  bridges  for  part  1 
of  the  project  in  accordance  with  the 
Truman-Hobbs  Act,  Public  Law  76-647, 
but  until  this  year  no  progre.ss  had  been 
made  in  extending  the  same  treatment 
to  part  2  of  the  project  in  Indiana. 

However,  the  Senate  recently  approved 
S.  3710.  the  public  works  authorization 
bill,  which  provides  for  Federal  partici- 
pation in  the  alteration  of  obstructive 
bridges  for  part  2  of  the  Calumet-Sag 
navigation  project.  The  estimated  cost 
of  Federal  participation  would  be  $33,- 
265.000,  and  tlie  non-Federal  share  would 
be  $2,365,000. 

The  present  amendment  would  appro- 
priate only  an  additional  $60,000  so  that 
the  essential  precon.struction  planning 
could  be  resumed  by  the  Corp.s  of  En- 
gineers. I  have  been  assured  that  the 
Indiana  State  and  local  governments 
are  willing  and  able  to  cooperate  and  to 
a.ssume  their  full  share  of  the  burden. 
The  benefits  to  be  derived  would 
greatly  surpass  the  cost  The  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  estimated  the  benefit  cost 
ratio  to  be  2.5.  and  no  objection  was 
raised  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  the  authori- 
zation of  the  project. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  equitable 
and  proper  for  this  .small  increased  ap- 
l^ropriation  to  be  made  now  so  that  this 
very  vital  project  can  proceed  toward 
const!  uction. 

I  had  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
chairman  earlier  and  it  was  my  under- 
standing he  would  accept  the  amend- 
ment in  committee,  but  we  were  unable 
to  get  certain  guarantees  provided  by  the 
States  prior  to  that  bill  coming  out  of 
committee.  Since  that  time  we  have  the 
State  guarantees.  The  agreement  makes 
provision  for  pollution,  access  to  ease- 
ment, and  matters  of  that  type  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar.  With  that  in 
mind.  I  have  asked  the  chairman  to  let 
us  have  permission  to  obtain  the  amoimt 
the  corps  has  said  they  need  this  year. 
Again,  I  apologize  for  taking  the  time 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  since 
we  included  in  the  bill  before  the  full 
committee  a  project  similar  to  this,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  matter  to  con- 
ference if  the  Senate  will  permit  me. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  BayhI. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  a  moment.  I 
would  like  to  have  the  chairman  turn  to 
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I  have  asked  for 
recommendation 


page  15.  the  table  setti:  g  forth  the  rec- 
ommended amounts,  anf  specifically,  the 
Oregon  items. 

I  should  say  good-ifeturedly  in  ad- 
vance of  my  comments:  I,  too,  am  a  can- 
didate for  reelection,  jut  that  is  not 
going  to  cause  me  to  3!ek  to  violate  in 
any  way  the  fine  workljig  relationship  I 
have  always  had  with  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  thai  members  of  his 
committee.  I 

The  Senator  from  LoMisiana  asked  me 
only  one  question  whafi  I  appeared  be- 
fore his  committee,  anfl  that  was  to  get 
the  facts  about  the  Oregon  projects.  I 
have  always  done  that!  and  he  has  been 
very  cooperative,  doins'  whatever  he  can 
to  support  me  on  thq(  merits  of  those 
facts. 

This  year,  as  always, 
some  increases  in  the 
of  the  committee  over  ^d  above  the  rec 
ommendation  of  the  iVesident  through 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budiet.  Those  recom- 
mendations have,  without  exception, 
been  based  upon  what]  the  Army  Engi- 
neers ov.  the  Bureau  ol  Reclamation  or 
any  other  Government] asency  has  told 
me  they  could  eflficlent;  y  and  effectively 
spend  in  the  next  flsca  year  for  a  given 
Oregon  project.  I  dl(i  that  again  this 
year,  and  as  my  testi  nony  before  the 
committee  will  show,  il  some  of  the  In- 
stances the  Army  Engl  leers  in  particu- 
lar said  that  they  oc  aid  spend  more 
money  efficiently  and  ef  ectively  than  the 
administration  recomm  inded.  I  so  testi- 
fied. I  Shall  place  In  thi  Record,  so  that 
I  need  not  take  the  tim<  to  read  it,  perti- 
nent parts  of  my  testi  nony  before  the 
committee  on  these  pa  -ticular  projects. 

But  the  committee  1  rought  back  for 
money  on  Oregon  proj  cts  the  amounts 
recommended  by  the  administration.  It 
is  evident  on  page  15  thi  ,t  in  a  good  many 
of  those  in.stances  the  jbudgeted  amount 
was  higher  than  the  [amount  recom- 
mended by  the  House,  bo  the  chairman 
will  be  taking  to  conference  for  some  of 
the  Oregon  projects  a  fl  ?ure  higher  than 
the  House  figure  but  lo\l  er  than  what  the 
Army  Engineers  or  th<  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation said  they  coq  d  efficiently  and 
effectively  spend. 

I  am  a  cooperator,  ta ).  The  committee 
has  cooperated  with  m;.  It  has  seen  fit 
not  to  bring  back  a  rea  immendation  for 
the  higher  figures  in  ^ose  instances  I 
have  testified  for  the  higher  figures. 

So  that  I  will  have  ibgislative  history 
In  regard  to  my  course  pf  action  in  rep- 
resenting the  people  of  my  State  on  these 
projects,  may  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  this  question:  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  Senator  from  I*ouisiana,  in  con- 
ference with  the  SenaU)r  from  Oregon, 
has  told  him  that  in  hisppinion  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  »nd  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  committee,  tfce  amounts  they 
have  recommended  really  represent  max- 
imum amounts  they  coiid  hope  to  bring 
back  from  conference  jon  the  Oregon 
projects? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Thftt  is  correct.  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  dlstfciguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  that  in  my  opening  re- 
marks, I  expressed  regret  the  House  sent 
us  a  most  austere  bill.  I  took  the  mat- 
ter up  with  Mr.  Kirwan,  and  he  informed 
me  that  they  would,  imder  no  conditions, 


put  In  any  more  items  or  increase  any 
budget  estimates. 

After  talking  to  him.  and  a  few  other 
members  of  his  committee,  I  concluded 
that  it  would  be  idle  for  me  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  offer  to  put  in  new  projects 
as  well  as  to  add  new  budgeted  items. 
What  I  did.  I  want  to  say  to  my  friend 
from  Oregon,  is  that  I  treated  everyone 
alike,  so  far  as  I  know,  I  was  reprimanded 
quite  a  bit  by  a  few  of  my  own  Louisi- 
ana folks,  who  thought  that  I  should 
favor  New  Orleans  by  putting  in  $3  mil- 
lion more  than  the  budget  estimate.  Of 
course,  I  told  them  that  I  would  not  do 
so  because  I  did  not  do  it  for  others, 
because  of  the  fact  that  I  felt  we  would 
have  a  hard  time  maintaining  the  budg- 
eted items  that  were  presented  to  the 
Senate. 

As  I  stated  to  the  Senate,  every  project 
has  been  cut  back  from  5  percent,  and  in 
addition  to  that,  we  have  a  slippage  of 
$50  million  which  was  added  over  and 
above  what  was  recommended  in  Corps 
of  Engineers  budget  estimate.  So  I 
thought  it  was  an  idle  gesture  for  me 
simply  to  come  in  and  recommend  in- 
crease to  the  Senate,  knowing  in  advance 
that  the  House  would  not  concur.  Thus, 
I  left  them  all  out.  The  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee  agreed  with  me. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  en- 
gaging in  this  colloquy  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  reasons  that 
I  am  sure  he  will  understand,  because 
the  people  of  my  State  need  to  under- 
stand it.  The  reasons  he  has  given  me.  I 
want  to  say  here  on  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  my 
State,  are  such  that  I  think  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  his  commit- 
tee are  entitled  to  cooperation  from  me 
in  these  matters.  As  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  told  me.  the  real  prob- 
lem happens  to  be  the  fiscal  crisis  that 
confronts  the  country,  and  all  of  us  must 
suffer  some  slowdown  in  projects  until  we 
get  out  of  certain  foreign  policies  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged.  That  is  what 
it  adds  up  to. 

I  want  the  Senator  to  know  that  on 
this  I  am  not  going  to  go  through  with 
the  political  gesturing  to  seek  to  get  some 
of  these  amounts  raised  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate.  Assuming  that  I  could,  from 
what  the  chairman  has  said  the  prob- 
abilities are  overwhelming  that  they 
would  be  eliminated  in  conference,  any- 
way. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  Is 
exactly  correct. 

Mr.  MOFISE.  I  am  not  going  to  do  it.  I 
only  want  to  say  to  the  chairman,  and 
to  the  members  of  his  committee,  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  my  State,  that  I 
appreciate  the  fairness  with  which  he 
has  treated  me  regarding  the  Oregon 
projects. 

Of  course,  I  should  like  to  have  the 
larger  sums,  but  there  will  be  another 
day,  if  I  am  here,  and  then  I  will  be 
pressing  for  enlarged  funds  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Army  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  if  we  are  in  a  better  fiscal 
position  at  that  time  than  we  ai*e  now. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take  that 
responsibility  back  to  the  people  of  my 


State  and  explain  why — In  spite  of  the 
wires  I  have  received  since  this  report 
came  out — I  am  not  offering  the  amend- 
ments I  am  being  asked  to  offer  by  groups 
in  my  State,  that  to  do  so  would  not  In 
the  long  run  be  of  any  service  to  them. 
and  that,  in  my  judgment,  it  would  not 
result  in  my  giving  the  cooperation  to 
the  committee  which  It  Is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive, under  all  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances that  confront  the  committee  and 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's attitude. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  the  testimony  to  the  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  op  Senator  Wayne  Morse  Before 
Subcommittee  on  Pitbuc  Works  of  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  on  Fiscal  1969 
Appropriations  for  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers PtTBLic  Works  Program  in  Orego.v. 
April  30.   1968 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: I  am  very  happy  to  have  again 
the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  you  and 
submitting  reconxmendatlons  for  appropria- 
tions to  finance  the  various  projects  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  In  Oregon.  Although  these 
projects  are  situated  In  the  State  of  Oregon. 
I  want  to  make  It  as  clear  as  p>osslbIe  that 
the  beneflts  which  are  to  be  derived  from 
these  public  works  go  far.  far  beyond  our 
own  borders.  The  benefits  that  accrue  from 
Improved  navigational  facilities,  Improved 
power  facilities.  Improved  dams  for  the  stor- 
age of  water,  recreational  facilities  and  the 
other  uses  that  stem  from  these  projects  are 
felt  throughout  the  country.  Low  cost  power, 
for  example,  means  lower  costs  of  produc- 
tion: the  goods  produced  In  this  fashion  are 
available  to  consumers  at  prices  which  are 
lower  than  they  would  be  If  the  costs  of 
production  were  made  higher  by  a  higher 
rate  for  electric  power. 

It  is  essentially  for  this  kind  of  reason  that 
I  appear  before  you  and  urge  that  the  proj- 
ects which  we  discuss  today  be  approved  for 
financing  by  this  committee.  As  I  have  done 
so  frequently  in  the  past,  I  attach  to  this 
statement  a  table  of  my  recommendations. 
Opposite  each  Item  in  the  table,  two  figures 
appear.  The  first  figure  Is  the  amount  of 
money  which  was  Included  In  the  President's 
budget  for  the  line  Item.  The  second  figure 
Is  my  own  recommendation.  In  most  In- 
stances, my  recommendation  concurs  com- 
pletely with  that  of  the  President.  In  several 
Instances  my  recommendations  go  beyond  the 
figure  submitted  by  the  President,  however. 
My  recommendation  In  these  instances  is 
higher,  because  It  Is  based  on  what  can 
actually  be  performed  during  the  fiscal  year 
according  to  the  best  estimates  of  competent 
engineers.  I  know  of  no  reason  at  all — ana 
I  am,  of  course,  aware  of  the  strains  put 
up>on  the  budget  by  events  In  Vietnam — why 
the  full  engineering  estimates  cannot  be  met. 
In  fact.  I  want  to  suggest  to  the  committee 
that  they  must  be  met;  every  additional  day 
or  month  or  year  of  delay  means  additional, 
higher  costs  that  will  have  to  be  met  by  the 
government  to  finance  these  projects.  I  urge, 
therefore,  that  as  much  work  as  possible  be 
completed  on  each  of  the  Items  which  are 
listed  in  the  table.  I  am  going  to  comment 
upon  many  of  the  Items  in  my  following 
remarks,  and  I  also  request  of  you  most  re- 
spectfully that  opportunity  be  provided  to 
other  witnesses  from  Oregon  who  are  here 
with  me  to  comment  on  many  of  these 
projects. 
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CONSTRtJCTION 

John  Day  Lock  and  Dam:  I  start  out  with 
this  project  since  the  allocation  for  It  will 
constitute  the  major  single  expenditure  in 
Oregon  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  during 
fiscal  1969.  The  total  expenditure  lor  this 
dam  is  great,  but  so  are  the  beneflts  which 
will  be  derived  from  it:  recreution,  water 
storage,  flood  control,  and  a  source  lor  power. 

I  urge  that  $28,500,000  be  allocated  this 
year  for  this  vast  project.  This  sum  is 
»2.200.000  greater  than  that  recommended  In 
the  budget  of  the  President.  It  is  my  con- 
viction that  the  investment  of  this  additional 
ium  will  prove  to  be  a  savings  to  the  federal 
government  In  the  long  run. 

Before  leaving  the  general  area  of  "Flood 
Control  and  Power  Projects  under  Oonstruc- 
Tlon,"  into  which  the  John  Day  Dam  fits,  I 
want  to  say  a  word  about  two  other  projects 
which  I  have  included  In  this  category  In  my 
accompanying  table;  these  are  the  items 
dealing  with  the  Lower  Columbia  River  Bank 
Protection  and  the  Willamette  Bank  Pro- 
tection. In  both  of  these  instances  I  have  re- 
quested sums  of  money  greater  than  those 
rpcommended  by  the  President.  I  make  these 
recommendations  for  two  reasons:  protection 
IS  seriously  needed,  and  I  am  assured  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  that  It  could  use  the 
added  funds  during  fiscal  year   1969. 

Because  the  Corps  of  Engineers  assures  me 
that  it  could  use  the  sum,  I  have  recom- 
mended that  $4  million  be  appropriated  for 
Navigation  Projects  on  the  Columbia  and 
i!ie  Lower  WilUamette  Rivers,  instead  of  the 
52  million  recommended  in  the  budget  of  the 
President. 

Tonnage  on  both  of  these  rivers  continues 
;o  increase.  There  are  at  least  three  years' 
work  to  be  done  on  the  project,  and  I  believe 
i:  would  be  shortsighted  to  slow  down  work 
(■n  the  prop>ect  so  that  an  even  longer  period 
of  time  win  have  to  be  taken  before  attaining 
completion. 

I  want  to  turn  now  to  the  general  category 
in  my  table  which  I  entitle.  "Flood  Control 
and  Power  Projects  Not  Yet  Under  Con- 
struction." There  are  four  projects  listed 
there  for  which  the  President's  budget  allo- 
cates no  money.  I  have  recommended,  how- 


ever, that  funds  be  allocated  for  them;  I 
believe  that  the  projects  are  both  feasible 
and  sorely  needed,  and  that  delay  is  simply 
unnecessary.  At  least  one  of  these  projects, 
Applegate  Reservoir,  constitutes — along  with 
two  other  items  in  this  category— an  Im- 
portant chain  in  the  Rogue  River  Basin.  Work 
on  these  projects  is  absolutely  essential  to 
prevent  recurrence  of  disastrous  Moods. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  as  strongly  as  I  am  able 
that  the  committee  allow  work  to  get  started 
and  be  continued  on  these  projects  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible. 

You  will  find  next  in  my  attached  table  a 
category  entitled,  "Navigation  Projects  Not 
Yet  Under  Construction."  This  title  is  some- 
thing of  a  misnomer,  for  in  two  Instances 
here,  Chetco  and  Sluslaw.  there  have  been 
some  preliminary  starts.  Plans  for  starting 
these  projects  were  made  Just  a  month  or 
two  ago.  In  order  to  enable  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  take  advantage  of  the  construc- 
tioit  season  which  is  relatively  short  on 
the  coast.  I  sincerely  hope  that  approval  of  all 
of  these  projects  is  given  by  the  committee,  in 
In  order  to  have  them  completed  as  soon  as 
ixjssible. 

general  investigations 

Tills  broad  category  has  three  subdivisions 
in  it:  Flood  Control,  Navigation,  and  Com- 
prehensive Studies. 

The  sums  being  sought  for  investigations 
of  flood  control  and  navigation  iK)sslbl!ities 
are.  indeed,  relatively  minor. 

Tlie  money  which  I  jjropose  be  allocated 
for  comprehensive  studies  of  the  Columbia- 
North  Pacific  Region  and  the  Willamette 
River  Basin  are  $287,000  and  $226,000  re- 
spectively. 

Year  after  year  there  are  proposals  for  a 
diversion  of  water  from  the  Northwest  to 
other  areas.  As  I  have  indicated  to  you  in  the 
past,  it  Is  my  conviction  that  no  water  can 
be  diverted  from  the  Northwest  if  that  water 
is  required  for  reasonable  and  orderly  devel- 
opment of  this  particular  area.  Accordingly, 
I  think  It  imperative  to  continue  to  support 
this  study  to  measure  accurately  water  re- 
sources, to  Investigate  related  land  resources 
and  to  do  our  utmost  to  protect  future  uses 
and  needs  in  order  to  Insure  sound  manage- 
ment of  the  resource. 

CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS 


The  WilUamette  River  Comprehensive  Sur- 
vey is  similarly  significant.  It  Includes  stud- 
ies of  at  least  a  dozen  creeks  and  rivers. 
Based  upon  these  studies,  there  will  be  rec- 
ommendations for  construction  of  projects 
that  probably  will  be  required  within  the 
next  decade  or  decade  and  a  half.  If  the 
committee  approves  this  sum  which  has  been 
requested,  it  is  estimated  that  the  whole 
project  can  be  completed  within  the  next  two 
years. 

operation,  maintenance,  recreation 
The  table  which  I  mentioned  before  that 
is  attached  to  my  statement  lists  a  number 
of  other  projects  which  come  under  the  gen- 
eral headings  of  "Operation  and  Mainte- 
nance' and  "Recreation  Facilities  at  Com- 
pleted Projects."  Approval  of  these  proposals 
is  similarly  required  to  foster  high  rates  of 
utility  of  our  rivers  and  reservoirs.  Construc- 
tion of  recreation  facilities  will  enable  thou- 
sands of  visitors  to  enjoy  themselves  and  em- 
ploy reasonably  the  leisure  hours  which  are 
their  reward  for  their  week's  work. 

SUMMARY    AND   CONCLUSION 

The  total  sum  for  which  I  seek  approval  of 
these  various  Oregon  projects  is  not  a  minor 
one.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  com- 
pletely appreciative  of  this  fact,  just  as  I  am 
appreciative  of  the  very  great  consideration 
which  this  committee  has  provided  to  Ore- 
gon In  the  past  I  think  It  Is  incumbent  upon 
us,  however,  to  make  certain  that  we  con- 
tinue to  support  those  projects  which  will 
return  to  America  a  larger  capacity  for  en- 
riching America.  Hence.  I  do  urge  approval 
by  this  committee  of  the  projects  which  I 
have  set  forth  in  the  t«ble, 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  time  which  you 
have  given  me.  the  courtesy  which  you  have 
displayed  to  Oregon  in  the  past,  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  courtesy  wliich  has  always  been 
shown  by  this  committee  to  my  fellow  Ore- 
gonlans  who  appear  before  you  to  testify 
about  various  projects. 

The  attached  table  sets  forth  for  each  proj- 
ect the  sum  provided  In  the  President's  budg- 
et and  in  the  record  column,  the  amount 
the  corps  has  said  it  can  use  effectively  and 
efficiently,  which  is  the  same  amount  I  rec- 
ommend : 


Amount 
included  in 
President's 
fiscal  year 
i969  budget 


Amount 

usable  and 

recommended 

by  Senator 

Morse 


1,  Construction,  general: 

A.  Flood  control  and  power  projects  under  construction: 

Blue  River  Reservoir $3, 100,000 

John  Day  lock  and  dam 26.300,000 

Lost  Greek  Reservoir 2,000,000 

Lo»»er  Columbia  River  bank  protection 400,  000 

The  Dalles  Dam  (8  additional  power  units) 7,500.000 

Willamette  River  bank  protection 375,000 

B.  Navigation  projects  under  construction: 

Columbia  and  lower  Willamette  Rivers  (35  tt  and 

40  It.  channels)^ 2, 000. 000 

Yaquina  Bay  and  Harbor 300,000 

C.  Flood  control  and  power  projects  not  yet  under  con- 

struction: 

Applegate  Reservoir 0 

Bonneville  Dam  (additional  power  units)... 500,000 

Bonneville  Dam  (modification  lor  peaking) 0 

Cascadia  Reservoir 4Z9. 000 

Catherine  Creek  Reservoir 100,000 

tik  Creek  Reservoir 146,000 

Gate  Creek  Reservoir 285  000 

John  Day  River 570, 000 

Lower  Columbia  River,  improvement  to  existing 

works;  Scappoose  D.  D 30,000 

Lower  Grande  Ronde  Reservoir 0 

Willow  Creek  at  Heppner o 

D.  Navigation  projects  not  yet  under  construction: 

Chetco  River 800,000 

PortOrlord 580.000 

Siuslaw  River  (channel  improvement  work) 793.000 

Tillamook  Bay,  south  letty 750.000 

2.  General  investigations: 

A.  Flood  control: 

Alsea  River 25,000 

Columbia  River  and  tributaries 30.000 

John  Day  River 150.000 

Silvies  River  and  tributaries 0 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


J3. 100. 000 

28. 500,  000 

3. 200, 000 

500,000 

7,500,000 

650. 000 


4. 000. 000 
300, 000 


1.600,000 
500, 000 

1.100,000 
429, 000 
240, 000 
146,000 
285. 000 
570. 000 

30, 000 
300, 000 
225,000 

800, 000 
580,000 
793,000 
750.000 


25.000 

150.000 

200.000 

6.000 


Amount 

included  in 

President's 

iiscal  year 

1969  budget 


Amount 

usable  and 

recommended 

by  Senator 

Worse 


2.  General  Investigations — Continued 

A.  Flood  control — Continued 

Tillamook  Ba«  streams $25,000 

Umpqua  River  and  tributaries 35.000 

lower  Columbia  River .'.  100,000 

B.  navigation: 

Rogue  River  atCold  Beach 20,000 

Sluslaw  River 7,000 

Umpqua  River,  mouth  to  Reedsport 5,000 

Yaquina  River,  Newport  to  Toledo 10.000 

C.  Comprehensive  studies:' 

Columbia-North  Pacific  region 287,000 

Willamette  River  Basin 160.000 

3.  Operation  and  maintenance: 

Chetco  River 35.000 

Columbia  River  at  Bonneville 1,700.000 

Columbia  River  and  lower  Willamette  Rivers  below 

Vancouver,  Wash,,  and  Portland,  Oreg 3,000,000 

Columbia  River  at  the  mouth _  600.000 

Columbia    River   between   Vancouver  and  The 

Dalles 125,000 

Coos  Bay 800,000 

Coos  and  l^llllcoma  Rivers 15,000 

Coquille  River 80,000 

Cottage  Grove  Reservoir 155,000 

Cougar  Reservoir 250,000 

Detroit  Reservoir 440,000 

Dorena  Reservoir 95,000 

Fall  Creek  Reservoir 125,000 

Fern  Ridge  Reservoir 140,000 

Green  Peter- Foster  Reservoir 400.000 

Hills  Creek  Reservoir 150,000 

John  Day  lock  and  dam 700,000 

Lookout  Point  Reservoir 730,000 

McNary  lock  and  dam 1,700,000 

Oregon  Slough  (North  Portland  Harbor) 50,000 

Rogue  River  at  Gold  Beach 90.000 


$25. 000 

35.000 

150.000 

20. 000 
7,000 
5.000 

10.000 

287. 000 
226.000 

35,000 
1.835,000 

3,300,000 
600. 000 

125,000 

800. 000 

15,000 

80,000 

155.000 

280.000 

523.000 

122,000 

125.000 

140.000 

400,000 

150.000 

990. 000 

730, 000 

1,700,000 

50. 000 

90.000 
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CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS— Continued 


Amount 

included  in 

President's 

fKQa\  year 

1969  budget 


Amount 

usable  and 

recommended 

by  Senator 

Morse 


3.  Operation  and  maintenance — Contfuad 

Siuslaw  River 

The  Dalles  locl<  and  dam 

Tillamook  Bay  and  Bar 

Umpqua  River 

Willamette  River  above  Portlan 
Willamette  River  at  Willamette 


and  Yamtilll  Rivar . 
Ells 


{90.000 
1.280.000 
35.000 
200,000 
500,000 
325, 000 


{90,000 
1.2B0,000 
35,000 
200.000 
580,000 
410,000 


Amount 

included  in 

President's 

fiscal  year 

1969  budget 


Amount 

usable  and 

recommended 

by  Senator 

Morse 


,  Operation  and  maintenance — Continued 
Willamette  River  Basin  bank  protection. 

Yaquina  Bay  and  Harbor..   .. 

Recreation  lacilities  at  completed  projects: 

Columbia  River  at  Bonneville  Dam 

Fern  Ridge  Reservoir  

Lookout  Point  Reservoir 

The  Dalles  Dam 


J78,000 
180,000 

150,000 

350,000 

28,000 

443.000 


S78,00n 
180,000 

150,000 

350, 000 

48. 00<) 

443, oun 


1  The  budget  requests  tor  these  c^prehenslve  studies  have  been  coordinated  with  the  Departments  of  Interior,  Agriculture,  and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  in 
line  with  most  Senators,  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  some  of  the  projects  for  my 
State  could  not  be  included,  but  I  am 
satisfied  witii  the  absolute  fairness  of  tlie 
distinguished  SenaUjr  ftom  Louisiana 
and  I  commend  him  for  the  hearings.  I 
attended  some  of  them.  I  also  commend 
him  for  his  diligent  attention  to  detail 
in  bringing  this  bill  to  ttie  floor  in  its 
present  form. 

Mr.  President,  in  tod^s  Record,  on 
page  22422,  the  chairmaii  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  has  listed  all 
the  projects  which  have  been  cut  from 
the  budget.  That  list  goeys  over  to  page 
22423. 

It  shows  that  they  have  cut  $11,577.- 
000  000,  and  that  in  publfc  works,  atomic 
energy,  they  have  cut  $409,434,000.  They 
show  that  the  Senate  has  cut  $181,195,- 
000.  What  the  House  did  was  to  take  all 
the  budget  figures,  as  the  report  shows, 
and  slashed  them  all  by  a  percentage. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana,  ^'ith  his 
usual  great  leadership — and  the  com- 
mittee agreed  with  him — restored  those 
budgeted  figures. 

I  want  to  commend  him  and  those  who 
were  with  him  in  the  conference,  and 
plead  with  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  sus- 
tain him.  It  is  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  below  the  budget.  It  is  a  bare- 
bones  budget.  This  bare-bones  budget.  I 
hope  the  Senate  can  prevail  on  over  the 
House,  when  it  goes  to  conference. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  what  he  has  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair  • .  The  bill  is  open  to 
further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendments  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 

time.  ,  .    ,  ^. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment- 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pn-iroisment 
of  the  amendments  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  On  page  25,  line  18. 
strike  out  •'$53,200,000'  and  insert  "S48,- 
110,000". 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  call  my 
amendment  to  the  attention  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  o^  the  subcommit- 


tee, the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  EllenderI,  and  also  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
HiLLl.  because  it  deals  with  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority. 

I  may  say  that  I  wrote,  regarding  this 
matter,  all  the  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  having  juris- 
diction over  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
appropriations  at  the  time  the  commit- 
tee was  considering  the  bill. 

Later,  at  the  meeting  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  I  addressed  the 
committee  on  the  subject  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Briefly,  I  wish  to  describe  my  amend- 
ment, and  I  do  not  intend  to  take  much 
of  the  time  of  the  Senate. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  late  President  John  Kemiedy, 
upon  the  application  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  committed  to  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  a  large  acreage  of  land 
between  the  Tennessee  River  and  the 
Cumberland  River.  As  is  known,  the  two 
rivers  flow  from  Tennessee  into  the 
southwestern  part  of  Kentucky  and 
empty  into  the  Ohio  River  upstream  from 
its  junction  with  the  Mississippi  River. 
Both  of  these  rivers  have  been  dammed, 
forming  large  reservoirs,  among  the 
largest  in  the  United  States,  and  cer- 
tainly east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  Temiessee  Valley  Authority  con- 
structed the  dam  on  the  Tennessee  River, 
known  as  the  Kentucky  Dam.  Later, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  Barkley  Dam  was  constructed 
on  the  Cumberland  River.  Thus,  two 
great  lakes  were  formed  in  western  Ken- 
tucky, and  they  extend  deep  into  Ten- 
nessee. Between  these  two  lakes  is  the 
area  now  called  the  Land  Between  the 
Lakes,  a  part  of  which  was  in  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
That  part  was  by  agreement  between  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  TVA. 
and  without  authorization  of  the  Con- 
gress— which  I  must  say  was  not  con- 
sidered to  be  required— was  turned  over 
to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  by  Ex- 
ecutive order. 

The  purpose  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  was  to  use  the  land  in  the 
development  of  a  unique  and  great  dem- 
onstration area  for  wildlife  propagation, 
for  the  preservation  and  conservation  of 
flora  and  fauna,  and  to  demonstrate  to 
hundreds  of  thousands,  yes,  to  millions 
of  people  who  would  visit  the  area  .some- 
thing of  the  primeval  and  pioneer  aspects 
of  our  country.  It  is  a  worthy  purpose. 

The  plan  necessitated  the  acquisition 
of    lands   between    the   Tennessee    and 


Cumberland  rivers — the  land  between 
the  lakes.  Prior  to  that  time  many  citi- 
zens of  the  area  had  been  required  to 
dispose  of  a  part  of  their  land,  through 
negotiations  or  condemnation  proceed- 
ings either  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority or  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  be- 
cause of  the  construction  of  the  dams. 
Now  they  faced  the  third  time  when 
they  would  be  required  to  give  up  their 
lands. 

I  had  talks,  in  company  with  my  col- 
league IMr.  Morton!,  with  Mr.  Wagner, 
Chairman  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority's board  of  directors,  with  Secre- 
tary Udall.  and  with  a  representative  of 
President  Kennedy.  We  met  several  times 
in  my  office.  We  believed  that  this  proj- 
ect would  be  of  great  value  to  the  people 
of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  and  to  all 
people  of  our  Nation,  and  we  gave  it  oiu' 
support.  But  we  also  contemplated  ana 
expected  that  the  authorities  of  TVA 
would  treat  the  people  between  these  two 
rivers  with  fairness  in  the  acquisition  of 
their  lands. 

But  against  these  expectations,  in  the 
first  year  in  which  money  was  made 
available  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority for  land  acquisition,  the  people 
of  the  area,  and  local  officials  began  tu 
knock  on  our  doors.  Senator  Morton  s 
and  mine,  and  the  doors  of  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  ot 
Representatives  to  tell  the  sad  stor>'  <>! 
the  treatment  they  had  experienced  from 
the  officials  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

I  went  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  and  the 
distinguished    Senator    from    Virginia. 
Senator  Willis  Robertson,  who  at  that 
time  was  a  Member  of  this  body  ana 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee  on  ap- 
propriations for  the  TVA.  Both  showed 
great  sympathy.  They  held  hearings,  ana 
I  testified  at  the  hearings.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender 
believed  that  appropriations  should  ix^ 
withheld  and  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  should  retain  jurisdiction.  How- 
ever, I  continued  to  believe  that  the  Ten  - 
nessee  Valley  Authority  would  treat  thi 
l)eo|)le  of   the   area   with  decency  ana 
fairness.  But  year  after  year  the  land- 
owners affected  have  returned  to  tell  us 
of  the  awful  treatment  they   have  le- 
ceiv-ed  from  the  appraisers  and  official.-^ 
of  the  Tenne.ssee  Valley  Authority.  Rep- 
resentative Joe  Evins  of  Tennessee,  a 
strong  advocate  of  TVA,  took  note  of 
these  facts  and  the  House  committee  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  castigated  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  for  its  treat- 
ment of  these  priviate  citizens.  Although 
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the  Senate  conmiittee  did  not  use  as 
strong  language  as  the  House  committee, 
it  called  upon  the  TVA  to  do  better,  to 
improve  its  relationships  in  Its  acquisi- 
tion of  the  lands  of  the  citizens  of  the 
area.  I  considered  these  reports  as  a 
rather  embarra.ssing  indictment  of  the 
TVA  practice.  But  there  was  no  re- 
sponse— no  change  on  the  part  of  TVA. 

My  colleague  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Morton  I  who  is  a  just  man  spoke  with 
the  TVA  officials  about  this  problem. 
Together  we  had  meetings  with  Chair- 
man Wagner,  and  we  urged  that  the 
TVA  treat  these  people  with  fairness. 

Perhaps  TVA  feels  safe  against  all 
criticism  because  of  its  undemocratic 
sy.stem  of  land  acquisition.  The  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  has  a  unique 
sy.stem  for  acquiring  land,  the  only 
agency  in  the  United  States  Government 
with  such  an  undemocratic  system  to 
acquire  land  as  it  does.  In  every  other 
procedure  of  condemnation,  appraisers 
are  chosen  from  the  neighborhood.  The 
TVA  requires  appraisers  who  are  not 
from  the  vicinity.  They  move  about 
from  area  to  area.  They  become,  in  ef- 
fect, appraisers  for  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  of  greatest  importance, 
there  is  no  jury  trial.  Tliere  is  no  other 
procedure  for  the  condemnation  of  prop- 
erty in  the  United  States,  other  than  a 
limited  procedure  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, where  the  people  are  denied  the 
risht  of  a  trial  by  jury  in  the  condemna- 
tion of  their  property.  Also,  no  public 
hearings  are  held.  I  remember  asking 
Mr.  Wagner,  "Why  don't  you  go  into  the 
towns  of  this  area  and  hold  public  hear- 
ings as  the  Corps  of  Engineers?"  He  said, 
"We  talk  to  clubs  and  others,  but  we  are 
not  required  to  hold  hearings."  I  answer 
by  saying  that  the  people  have  the  right 
to  be  informed  of  all  procedures  of  this 
Government. 

This  bill  provides  the  final  money  to 
acquire  land.  But  there  are  individuals 
who  still  resist  the  procedures  of  TVA, 
and  who  have  the  means  or  intelligence 
or  fortitude  to  withstand  their  barrage. 

I  propose  that  there  be  an  investiga- 
tion by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
into  these  practices.  I  ask  the  committee 
to  require  an  investigation.  If  this  is 
not  done.  I  shall  ask  myself. 

My  proposal  is  to  strike  from  this  ap- 
propriation bill  any  funds  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  land  by  TVA  in  the  Between- 
the-Lakes  area  until  next  year,  until  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  require  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  to  look  into  the 
practices  of  TVA  and  report  to  this 
Congress. 

I  may  be  wrong.  I  may  have  overstated 
the  case.  But  we  have  the  duty  to  find 
out  the  truth.  I  believe  that  every  in- 
dividual of  this  country  has  the  right  to 
be  treated  fairly  when  his  land  is  taken 
by  his  Government  against  his  will  by 
condemnation.  He  not  only  has  the  right 
t)  be  treated  fairly,  but  he  has  the  right 
Id  believe  that  he  is  being  treated  fairly. 

Our  country  and  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment are  under  attack  today.  One 
«i  the  worst  things  possible  is  that  the 
individual  citizen  should  believe  that  he 
is  not  being  treated  fairly  by  his  own 
Government.  The  individual  ought  to  be 
the  chief  concern  of  Government. 


Mr.  President,  this  may  seem  like  a 
small  matter.  I  have  waited  too  long  to 
resist  in  the  Senate  these  practices.  But 
lielp  can  still  be  given.  I  have  been  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
during  my  service  in  the  Senate.  I  have 
been  condemned  in  my  own  State,  and 
sometimes  by  my  own  party,  because  I 
have  been  a  supporter.  But  I  am  not  a 
supporter  of  unfairness,  and  certainly  I 
hate  unfairness  at  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment. 

I  appeal  to  the  Senate  today  to  strike 
this  amount  and  let  us  find  out.  before 
next  year,  whether  or  not  individual 
citizens  are  being  treated  unfairly. 

I  have  a  list  of  dozens  of  i^eople  who 
speak  of  the  coercion  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected.  These  are  the  reasons 
I  have  offered  the  amendment.  I  hope 
ver>'  much  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
in  this  Chamber,  I  believe,  can  claim 
greater  credentials  as  a  friend  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  than  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky.  I 
have  had  the  pleasure,  of  course,  iii  the 
last  18  months  of  working  closely  with 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Coop- 
er]. On  matters  of  vital  concern  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  he  has 
worked  well  and  vigorously  to  advance  its 
cause. 

I  share  with  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky concei-n  over  the  land  acquisition 
practices  prescribed  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  for  this  particular  proj- 
ect, which  affects  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  to  a  les.ser  extent  affects  the 
people  of  Tennessee.  There  has  been  in- 
justice, and  there  has  been  inequity. 

This  body,  I  am  happy  to  say.  i^assed 
an  amendment  to  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Act  which  provides  for  trial  by  jui-j'.  It 
is  now  pending  in  the  House.  Jur>'  trials 
in  these  cases  would  do  much  to  alleviate 
the  inequities  and  injustices  of  which 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
speaks.  I  would  hope  that  the  worthy 
project  in  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes 
may  receive  support. 

I  do  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky that  some  means  must  be  found 
to  bring  redress  to  people  who  otherwise 
have  no  resort  to  basic  considerations  of 
equity.  Therefore.  I  support  the  basic 
proposition  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  but  with  the  full  fo'-eknowl- 
cdge  and  understanding  that  my  hope 
would  be  that  two  things  will  happen  as 
a  result  of  this  con.tiideration  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Senator's  amendment: 

First,  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  move  in  the  matter  of  i>assing 
a  bill  which  would  authorize  jury  trials 
in  TVA  land  condemnation  cases.  This  is 
one  of  only  two  agencies  which  does  not 
guarantee  the  right  to  jur>'  trials.  I  hope 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  take 
steps  to  enact  such  a  measure  promptly, 
if  ix)ssible  in  this  session. 

Second.  I  would  hope  that  the  TVA 
itself,  and  other  agencies,  would  take  in- 
to account  the  very  grave  problems  which 
have  been  created  as  a  result  of  the  ac- 
quisition of  properties  in  connection  with 
this  project,  and  try  to  work  out  some- 


thing satisfactory  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  and  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  for  that  matter,  to  bring 
about  greater  fairness  and  greater  equity 
in  land  acquisition  practices  toward  the 
owners  of  property  in  those  areas,  and 
do  so  before  this  bill  goes  to  conference. 

Something  must  be  done.  I  think  no 
one  would  accuse  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky or  the  junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee of  having  anything  except  the 
very  best  interests  of  the  Tenne.ssee  Val- 
ley Authority  at  heart,  but  something 
should  be  done  promptly  in  this  respect. 
I  subscribe  to  the  procedure  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  hope 
it  will  produce  the  results  he  wishes,  and 
advance    a    worthwhile    project. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  just  wish  to  make  this 
clear,  because  I  know  vei-y  well  the  ques- 
tion may  be  raised:  My  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  not  in  any  way  impede 
the  major  i>art  of  the  work  going  on  in 
the  land  between  the  lakes.  As  I  have 
stated,  there  are  170.000  acres  involved, 
and  millions  of  dollars  have  already  been 
appropriated  and  spent.  The  TVA  will 
continue  to  work  in  all  the  areas  which 
it  has  acquired  to  complete  this  jjroject. 
My  amendment  would  only  insure  that 
TVA  could  not  proceed  with  the  further 
acquisition  of  property  until  next  year, 
and  until  we  have  had  a  rejxirt  from  the 
General  Accountine  Office.  That  is  all 
that  it  means.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  for  his  fair  and  honest 
statement,  so  characteristic  of  him.  and 
coming  from  him.  who  is  a  stanch  friend 
and  supporter  of  the  TVA. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
hoped  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  would  not  press  this 
amendment.  At  times  we  have  done 
what  he  now  suggests.  About  6  years  ago, 
as  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  that 
handled  this  matter  under  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama,  I  ob- 
jected to  the  appropriation  of  more 
funds  in  order  to  extend  an  existing 
park.  In  ray  opinion,  there  was  enough 
land  there  already  to  create  a  park  of  the 
description  that  the  TVA  desired.  But  I 
was  overruled. 

Eveiy  year.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee receives  some  few  letters  indicat- 
ing that  purchasers  of  land  on  behalf  of 
the  T\?'A  were  mighty  rough  with  some 
of  the  property  owners.  Of  course,  I 
know  that  many  of  those  people  ob- 
jected to  the  sale  of  their  land.  But,  Mr. 
President,  this  matter  has  been  brought 
before  the  committee  every  year  for  6 
years,  and  we  have  already  spent  $27 
million  toward  the  purchase  of  the  nec- 
essary lands.  The  only  remaining  pur- 
chases to  be  made,  as  I  understand,  have 
been  contracted  for.  or  most  of  them 
have,  and  the  funds  included  in  this  bill 
would  complete  the  purchase  of  all  the 
lands  that  the  TVA  wishes  to  acquire. 
Tl\e  proposed  reduction  of  S5  million  is 
in  excess  of  the  amount  requested  for 
land  acquisition. 

If  those  purcha.ses  are  delayed.  I  am 
sure  that  some  trouble  will  follow,  and 
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I  have  little  doubt  but  that  it  may  cost 
the  Government  a  igood  deal  more 
money  if  we  delay  thidr  purchase.  It  is 
my  belief,  since  Congfess  has  gone  this 
far  in  providing  the  Amds  necessary  to 
purchase  all  except  a  lew  acres,  that  we 
should  proceed,  and;  that  the  Senate 
should  agree  to  what  the  committee  has 
done  and  provide  tht  additional  sums 
to  purchase  the  remafcung  lands  needed 
to  complete  this  parlcj 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield?  \ 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  jjeld. 
Mr.  HILL.  As  the  Senator  has  stated, 
we  have  had  this  mitter  before  us  for 
6  years;  we  have  nmde  these  invest- 
ments, and  this  mon^  is  Intended,  not 
only  to  buy  the  nccfcsary  small  addi- 
tional tract,  but  is  nieded  to  carry  out 
work  that  has  already  been  begun;  is  that 
not  correct?                j 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Ilie  penator  is  cor- 
rect. To  add  the  acteagfe  necessary  to 
complete  the  purchase  requires  $3,750,- 
000  the  rest  of  the  appropriation  Is  for 
development  of  projjct  facilities  and 
general  administratioii. 

Mr.  HILL.  And  to  fcarry  on  the  com- 
pletion of  work  for  wftich  the  money  has 
aheady  been  spent?    j 

Mr.  ELLENDER.   Itiat  is  correct. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  P*sident,  lest  Sena- 
tors   get    an    erronepus    impression,    I 
should  like  to  speak!  for  a  moment  to 
state  the  situation  aa  I  understand  it. 

It  is  true  that  s4me  people  whose 
lands' have  been  takem  have  not  received 
as  much  from  the  TvA  as  they  wished. 
The  same  is  true  of  [the  acquisition  of 
lands  by  the  Corps  (of  Engineers,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  or  any  other 
Government  agency  j^'ith  which  I  have 
had  any  experience.  Jt  is  my  personal 
observation  that  whether  it  is  TVA  or 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  most  people  re- 
ceive one  and  one-ftalf  or  two  times, 
times  what  their  property  is  really 
worth.  That  does  not  mean  they  get 
all  they  want,  or  all  they  may  perchance 
think  It  Is  worth.  B<it  in  the  estimate 
of  their  neighbors,  arid,  in  the  instances 
of  which  I  have  knowledge,  in  my  per- 
sonal opinion,  they  bave  received  con- 
siderably more  thanj  the  market  value 
of  their  property.        ' 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  R-esident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  Sun- 
Democrat,  of  Paducah.  Ky.,  on  May  12, 
1968,  said  this  about  the  Land  Between 
the  Lakes  plan :  j 

TVA  Is  charged  wltii  using  threats  and 
Intimidation  to  persuafae  unwilling  owners 
to  sell  out.  It  was  ch4rged  with  heartless- 
ness,  a  lack  of  feellnmfor  those  displaced, 
the  offering  of  prices  ^lat  are  so  low  as  to 
be   unfair,   and   "pollcw  state"   methods. 

These  and  similar  chjfrges  have  been  made 
In  previous  years.  In  opposition  to  the  Land 
Between  the  Lakes  plaft.  The  Sun-Democrat 
has  investigated  many  of  them.  While  we 
have  met  and  talked  with  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals who  have  refused  to  sell  their 
property  there  to  TVA,  and  to  others  who 
have  done  so  despite  tfte  fact  they  did  not 
want  to  move  out,  we  hfcve  a  never  seen  real 
proof  that  the  Authority  and  Its  representa- 
tives have  done  anythttig  cold,  heartless  or 
unfair  In  the  land-buylBg  procedure.  On  the 
contrary,  TVA  seems  to  have  leaned  over 
backward  to  be  fair. 


That  sustains,  certainly,  what  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  said. 

This  is  the  end  product.  The  money 
in  question  here  would  acquire  what 
little  land  is  left  to  be  bought,  about 
20,196  acres,  and  would  permit  the  TVA 
to  carry  out  plans  they  have  had  for  the 
use  of  this  money  over  a  period  of  some 
6  years,  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  stated. 

Mr.  GORE.  And,  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  said,  this  Is  for  a  small 
amount  of  land  to  complete  the  project. 

Mr.  HILL.  That  Is  right.  It  would  be 
false  economy  to  prevent  the  completion 
of  land  acquisition  after  what  we  have 
already  spent  over  a  period  of  6  years. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  could  leave  a  private 
toehold  for  a  few  within  an  area  where 
the  acquisition  is  now  all  but  completed. 

Furthermore,  a  property  owner  whose 
property  is  acquired  for  the  public  good 
Is  entitled,  under  the  Constitution,  to 
just  compensation,  no  more.  Some  error 
may  be  made,  of  course.  But  I  truly  be- 
lieve that  most  people  are  treated  quite 
generously  not  only  by  TVA  but  by  high- 
way department,  municipalities,  and  all 
Federal  agencies  in  the  exercise  of 
eminent  domain. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
intend  to  lengthen  the  debate  and  delay 
action  on  this  matter,  but  I  wish  to  com- 
plete my  argument. 

The  former  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
the  late  Estes  Kefauver,  and  my  dear 
friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see. Senator  Gore,  and  I  have  fought 
many  battles  for  TVA.  together  with  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hill]  and 
other  Senators  from  the  TVA  area. 

As  much  as  I  have  stood  up  and  fought 
for  TVA.  I  have  never  considered  it  had 
status  any  different  from  any  other 
agency  of  the  Government  with  respect 
to  oiu:  country  or  its  people.  Unfortu- 
nately, throughout  the  years  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusions  that  they  believe  they 
do.  I  could  cite  some  very  interesting  ex- 
amples if  we  wanted  to  get  into  debate 
on  the  matter.  However,  I  wOl  not  do  so. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Gore]  spoke  as  to  whether  individuals 
secure  full  value  for  land  and  property. 
I  know  in  respect  of  the  acquisitions  of 
land  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  TVA, 
or  any  other  agency,  it  is  very  dlflacult 
to  convince  any  landowner  that  he  se- 
cures full  value  for  his  land.  Just  com- 
pensation is  difficult  to  measure.  Many 
do  and  many  do  not.  Some  may  get  more 
than  the  property  is  worth.  There  is  al- 
ways a  sentimental  attachment  to  land 
which  runs  very  deep. 

If  the  Senate  will  permit  me  a  personal 
note,  I  always  remember  that  when  the 
dam  known  as  Wolf  Creek  Dam  on  the 
Cumberland  River  was  constructed — the 
reservoirs  Inundated  the  farm  on  which 
my  forebears  first  settled  In  Kentucky 
after  the  Revolutionary  War,  covering 
the  remains  of  the  old  houses,  and  the 
family  and  church  graveyards.  One  can- 
not be  compensated  for  such  a  loss.  How- 
ever, I  am  not  talking  about  the  amount 
of  compensation.  I  am  talking  about  the 
procedures  used  in  coercing  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land. 

It  is  correct,  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellender]  said,  that  we 


are  late  in  raising  the  problems.  But  it 
is  not  too  late  to  do  justice. 

Several  years  ago,  my  colleague  from 
Kentucky  Senator  Morton  and  I,  be- 
ing TVA  supporters  and  relying  on  the 
statements  made  to  us  by  the  TVA,  did 
not  take  the  action  I  do  today.  We  be- 
lieved that  the  practices  would  be 
corrected. 

But  year  after  year  complaints  conv 
in.  Officials  of  the  area  have  come  to  our 
offices.  Some  did  not  own  land  but  they 
were  standing  up  for  the  people  they 
represented. 

Miss  Corinne  Whitehead,  a  landowner, 
has  come  here  year  after  year.  She  has 
testified,  talked  to  Senators,  and  I  am 
sure  that  those  Senators  who  have  heard 
her  are  convinced  of  her  ability,  sincerity, 
and  truthfulness.  Only  a  few  days  a^o 
she  came  to  testify,  and  on  her  return 
she  reported  that  condemnation  sult.> 
were  filed  against  her. 

The  record  Is  replete  with  unfavorably 
facts  about  the  practices  of  the  TVA  wiiii 
respect  to  condemnations.  The  fellov 
Tennesseean  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  Representati\ e 
EviNS,  I  believe  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee in  the  House,  to  his  great 
credit  and  honor  and  sense  of  justice, 
called  upon  the  TVA  to  correct  its  land 
acquisition  practices. 

My  colleague  from  Kentucky  Senator 
Morton  and  I  have  written  letters  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  TVA.  We 
have  spoken  in  the  Senate. 

Most  of  the  land  has  been  acquired. 
But  the  fact  that  we  have  waited  does 
not  mean  that  justice  cannot  yet  be 
done. 

If  wrong  has  been  done  in  the  past, 
the  fact  that  we  have  condoned  it  thus 
far  does  not  mean  we  should  condone  )t 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  in  reading  again  tlu' 
testimony  of  Mr.  Wagner,  I  note  lie 
says  that  only  $3,750,000  would  be 
required  for  the  remainder  of  the  land 
acquisitions. 

I  modify  my  amendment  to  change  tlie 
amount  in  the  figure  I  gave,  which  ac- 
complished a  reduction  of  $5,090,000,  sj 
as  to  accomplish  a  reduction  of  $3,750.- 
000;  the  new  figure  will  be  $49,450,000. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
modification  is  accordingly  made. 

Mr.  COOPER.  In  addition  to  whatever 
mv  amendment  may  do  for  this  particu- 
lar area.  It  might  have  a  good  effect  upon 
land  acquisition  practices  of  TVA  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  missed 
the  part  of  the  argument  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  some 
minutes  ago  about  the  lack  of  a  jui-y  trial 
in  connection  with  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  Senator  said  that  it  is  the  onl;> 
agency  which  he  knew  of  that  could  con- 
demn land  without  a  jury  trial  and  thai 
that  has  been  sustained  by  the  courts. 

Would  the  Senator  explain  that  a  bii 
further? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  so  well  knows,  in  any  acquisition 
of  land  by  any  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment—and I  am  particularly  referring  to 
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the  Federal  Government — the  court  can 
upon  the  application  of  either  party  or- 
der a  jury  trial. 

As  we  know,  if  the  subject  is  very  com- 
plicated— for  example.  If  it  relates  to  the 
condemnation  of  a  utility  system  or 
something  of  that  kind— the  matter 
would  usually  be  referred  to  commis- 
sioners. However,  the  ordinary  acquisi- 
tion of  an  Individual's  land  is  usually  re- 
ferred to  a  jui-y. 

However,  when  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  statute  was  enacted,  it  pro- 
vided for  no  jury  trial.  It  provides  that 
in  the  event  of  a  condemnation  proce- 
dure, commissioners  would  be  appointed 
and  would  make  the  determination. 
There  can  be  an  appeal  to  a  panel  of 
three  Federal  judges.  There  could  be 
three  or  there  could  be  one,  two,  or  three. 
This  panel  of  judges  review  the  case  and 
their  decision  can  be  appealed.  It  Is  sim- 
ilar to  the  procedures  of  all  other  Federal 
agencies  except  that  there  is  no  right  to 
a  trial  by  juiy. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker  1,  because  of  the 
very  problem  we  are  experiencing  and 
which  we  consider  to  be  unfair,  intro- 
duced a  bill  this  year  to  provide  for  the 
.same  system  of  condemnation  for  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  as  for  every 
other  agency,  such  as  the  Coi-ps  of  En- 
gineers or  any  other  agency — providing 
the  right  of  jury  trial. 

The  measure  passed  the  Senate  with- 
out objection.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority fought  it.  It  has  not  passed  the 
House. 

Again,  other  condemnation  procedures 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  ap- 
praisers who  live  in  the  area,  but  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  provides 
that  the  appraisers  must  not  live  In  the 
neighborhood.  A  set  of  professional  ap- 
praisers is  the  consequence. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  whatever 
may  be  the  motives  and  the  Integrity,  if 
one  remains  on  the  payroll  he  ma>  be- 
come the  agent  of  his  employer  rather 
than  an  independent  and  fair  appraiser 
of  the  rights  and  property  of  individuals. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  as 
modified.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  INOUYE]  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  BartlettI,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  1  Mr.  Clark  I .  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Dodd]. 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright].  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart  J,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  LauscheJ,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  I  Mr.  Muskie],  the 
Senator  from  Florida   [Mr.  Smathers], 


the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
madge],  and  the  Senator  from  Marjiand 
I  Mr.  TydingsJ  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut I  Mr.  DoDD  I ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long!  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Dominick], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Grif- 
fin], the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Hatfield!,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI,  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia [Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Percy],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BoggsI  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton!  are  detained  on  official 
busine.ss. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  I  Mr.  BoggsI,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits],  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  I  Mr.  Muhphy],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percv],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Dominick]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Hruska  J. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  28. 
nays  43.  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 28 

.\llcen 

Fannin 

Mundt 

•Mlott 

Fong 

Pearson 

Baker 

Gruenlng 

Prouty 

Brooke 

Hansen 

Russell 

Carlson 

Hlckenlooper 

Scott 

Case 

HolUngs 

Thurmond 

Cooper 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Williams,  Del. 

Cotton 

MUler 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Curtis 

Montoya 

Dirksen 

Morse 

NAYS— 43 

Anderson 

Hill 

Nelson 

Bavh 

Holland 

Past  ore 

Bible 

Jackson 

Pell 

Brewster 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Kuchel 

Randolph 

Bvrd,  Va. 

Magnuson 

RlblcofT 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Camion 

McClellan 

Sparkman 

Church 

McGee 

Spong 

Eastland 

McGovern 

Stennls 

Ellender 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Ervm 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

Gore 

MondaJe 

Yarborough 

Harris 

Monroney 

Hayden 

Moss 

NOT  VOTING - 

-28 

Bartlett 

Hatneld 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Muskie 

Boggs 

Inouye 

Percy 

Clark 

jRVltS 

Smathers 

Dodd 

Kennedy 

Talmadge 

Dominick 

Lausche 

Tower 

Fulbrleht 

Long,  Mo. 

Tydlngs 

Griffin 

Long,  La. 

Young,  Ohio 

Hart 

McCarthy 

Hartke 

Morton 

So  Mr.  Cooper's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fled,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  the  Senate.  H.R.  17903  providing 
appropriations  for  public  works  for  fis- 
cal 1969,  includes  an  item  of  $300,000  for 
the  Red  River  Reservoir,  Ky.  The  com- 


mittee report  on  page  19  provides  an  ex- 
planation of  the  item.  As  I  offered  the 
amendment  in  committee,  and  as  it  was 
approved  by  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, I  would  like  to  make  a  statement 
on  the  subject. 

The  proposed  reservoir  is  on  the  Red 
River,  which  is  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Kentucky  River.  It  affects  directly 
a  inmiber  of  counties  which  lie  to  the 
cast  of  Lexington,  Ky. — and  It  would 
provide  flood  protection  and  water  sup- 
ply for  down.stream  communities  and 
areas. 

I  know  the  chairman  is  familiar  with 
the  project  but,  for  the  information  of 
others,  I  think  it  is  necessaiy  to  recall 
the  histoiy  of  this  project.  I  believe  It 
was  in  1953  that  former  Senator  Earle 
Clements  and  I  Introduced  a  resolution 
in  the  Senate  a.sking  for  a  resurveylng  of 
the  Kentucky  River  and  its  tributaries 
with  the  puiix)se  of  locating  the  dams, 
reservoirs,  and  local  flood  protection 
projects,  such  as  floodwalls  and  channel 
Improvements,  to  provide  flood  protec- 
tion for  the  people  of  the  Kentucky  River 
Basin  and  downstream.  Our  resolution 
was  approved  and  the  study  went  for- 
ward. Tlie  survey  covered  not  only  the 
Red  River,  but  all  tributaries  of  the  Ken- 
tucky River,  and.  as  a  result,  a  number 
of  reservoirs  and  local  flood  protection 
works  have  been  authorized  by  Congress, 
some  of  which  have  been  completed  and 
others  are  in  the  process  of  construction. 

In  1962.  Red  River  Reser\'oir  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress.  I  served  on  the 
Public  Works  Committee  at  the  time,  as 
I  do  now.  Hearings  were  held  by  our 
committee  and  no  objections  were  made 
to  its  approval. 

The  usual  required  processes  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  coi-ps.  Public  hearings  were 
lield  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reserv-oir.  and 
the  usual  notices  given,  and  no  objec- 
tions were  made  at  those  hearings  to  tlie 
construction  of  the  Red  River  Dam  and 
Reservoir.  Approval  was  given  at  every 
level. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  and  all  of  the 
agencies  of  the  Government  required  to 
give  their  opinion  made  no  objection  to 
this  project.  Among  them  was  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Important  be- 
cause the  major  portion  of  land  acreage 
to  be  acquired  is  in  the  Daniel  Boone  Na- 
tional Forest,  formerly  known  as  the 
Cumberland  National  Forest.  Also,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  State 
of  Kentucky  gave  approval.  The  approval 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  was 
important  because  of  its  interest  and 
jurisdiction  over  wildlife  and  fisheiy 
matters.  Later,  the  State  of  Kentuck>', 
through  its  water  resources  authority, 
requested  the  coips  to  provide  storage 
space  in  the  reservoir  for  municipal  and 
industrial  water. 

Appropriations  liearings  were  later 
held  by  the  Senate  committee,  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations.  As 
an  ex-officio  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, I  attended  those  heatings  and  it  is 
my  recollection  that  no  objection  was 
made  during  those  liearings  to  the  Red 
River  Reservoir. 

Appropriations  were  provided  for  ad- 
vanced engineering  design  of  the  proj- 
ect. Congress  then  approved  construction 
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funds  of  3730,000:  in  fiscal  1967  $400,000 
and  in  1968  $330,000.  part  of  which  was 
subsequently  placed  in  budgetary  re- 
serve. 

Last  fall,  in  1967,  objections  were  made 
for  the  first  time  to  the  construction  of 
the  reservoir  upon  the  grounds  that  it 
would  destroy  a  gorge  of  unique  geo- 
logical and  ecological  characteristics  and 
beauty.  I  have  visited  the  gorge — my 
first  time  many  years  ago.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful valley,  with  unique  geological  forma- 
tions— arches,  bridges,  and  chimneys, 
and  precipitous  cliffs,  and  with  beautiful 
foliage. 

After  reviewing  all  the  evidence,  even 
though  I  had  supported  the  project,  I 
believe  that  constructioa  of  the  reser- 
voir at  the  proposed  upper  site  would 
affect  adversely  the  natural  beauty  and 
the  ecology  of  the  gorge. 

I  have  had  many  letters  and  p>etitions 
addressed  to  me  supporting  and  opposing 
construction  of  the  projeqft.  I  said  in  my 
first  response  that,  as  t^e  project  had 
been  under  consideration  for  years,  and 
as  appropriations  had  bepn  made  with- 
out any  objection,  it  waajnot  very  likely 
that  the  project  would  bei  stopped  or  the 
funds  rescinded.  My  stat^ent  was  fac- 
tual and  true.  However.  J  felt  that  all 
the  facts  ought  to  be  known.  The  facts 
adduced  in  public  hearings  before  1968 
were  statements  in  the  main  by  the 
agencies  of  the  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments and  of  those  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  valley.  Conservationists  in  Kentucky, 
and  throughout  the  Nation,  and  the 
Sierra  Club,  only  began  to  object  last 
year,  and  their  first  statements  were 
chiefly  opinions,  without  supporting 
evidence — particularly  evidence  from 
scientists  and  naturalists* 

Believing  that  all  the  facts  ought  to 
be  known,  I  wrote  letters  te  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  Honprable  Stewart 
Udall.  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture,  the  Honorable  Orvil|e  Freeman,  on 
November  15.  1967.  pointing  out  the  ob- 
jections that  had  been  mide.  Because  of 
the  Department  of  the  Inierior's  interest 
in  wildlife  and  fisheries  aiifcl  its  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation,  and  die  Department 
of  Agriculture's  Forest  Service,  I  asked 
the  Departments  of  Agrioilture  and  In- 
terior to  review  their  reports  of  several 
years  ago  on  the  Red  Rivet  project,  make 
a  study  of  the  area  and  wovide  a  report 
of  their  findings. 

I  had  acknowledgment  of  my  letters, 
but  I  heard  nothing  fui'ther  until  3 
months  after  I  had  writtefi.  when  Secre- 
tary Udall  announced  on  t'ebruary  13  at 
Louisville.  Ky..  that  a  Reconnaissance 
study  would  be  undertaken. 

The  corps  had  been  charged  with  ini- 
tiating the  project:  it  was  required  to 
proceed  under  the  directi(^n  of  Congress. 
The  corps  informed  me  injDecember  that 
if  Congress  would  take  laction.  and  if 
funds  were  provided,  it  ivould  make  a 
study  to  determine  the  fiiasibility  of  an 
alternate  site  on  Red  River. 

Later  I  was  informed  that  funds  would 
be  allocated  to  the  project  this  year.  In  a 
letter  of  Februai-y  6,  the  oprps  stated: 

In  order  to  effectively  utjUize  the  project 
construction  forces  and  assure  continuity  of 
construction  consistent  wi^  available  and 
anticipated  funds,  award  ofjfthe  initial  con- 


struction contract  has  been  rescheduled  to 
early  in  calendar  year  1969. 

RelyinR  on  that  statement,  I  informed 
the  people  who  had  written  me — both 
those  supporting  and  opposing  the  proj- 
ect— that  this  delay  in  construction 
would  give  all  peisons  interested  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heai'd. 

Because  of  the  intense  controversy  that 
had  arisen  and  the  new  questions  that 
had  been  raised.  I  askedthe  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, Senator  Ellender,  who  is  al- 
ways so  fair,  that  opportunity  be  given 
to  those  opposing  and  those  supporting 
the  project  to  be  heard  by  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  Appro- 
priations. And  I  wanted  to  hear  all  the 
facts  myself.  I  considered  open  hearings 
a  duty  owed  my  State  and  the  people  who 
wei'e  interested. 

Senator  Ellender  veiT  kindly  granted 
my  request,  and  on  May  1  the  supporters 
of  the  reservoir  were  heard  by  the  com- 
mittee. One  week  later,  on  May  8,  the 
opponents  were  heard.  As  an  ex-offlcio 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, and  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee. I  lieard  the  testimony,  as  did  Chair- 
man Ellender.  Earlier,  when  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  testified  before  the  commit- 
tee on  MaiTh  15,  I  had  directed  a  num- 
ber of  questions  to  General  Woodbury, 
and  before  the  committee  concluded  its 
consideration  of  the  bill,  the  chairman 
also  directed  questions  to  the  corps  when 
Its  representatives  weie  recalled  on  June 
27.  This  information  appears  in  the 
liearings  beginning  on  page  924  through 
946  of  part  I;  on  pages  2201  through 
2228.  pages  2899  through  2954.  and  on 
pages  3322  through  3327.  part  11. 

Also  on  March  15,  tiie  corps,  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  its  reconnais- 
sance survey.  The  survey,  while  support- 
ing the  upper  site,  established  that  an 
alternate  site  was  available,  approxi- 
mately 5' 2  miles  downstream  from  the 
present  site.  This  site  would  provide  ap- 
proximately the  same  flood  control 
benefits,  municipal  and  industrial  water 
supply  and  water  quality  flow,  as  the 
dam  at  the  proposed  upper  site.  In  con- 
versations early  this  year  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  corps,  I  was  informed 
that  the  actual  feasibility  of  the  down- 
stream site  would  require  core  drillings 
to  determine  the  adequacy  of  founda- 
tions for  a  dam.  Further,  that  to  move 
the  dam  to  the  downstream  site  would 
involve  delay,  and  an  additional  cost  of 
perhaps  $2  to  $3  million. 

However,  in  response  to  my  questions, 
the  corps  stated  that  the  seasonal  pool 
of  the  lower  site  at  an  elevation  of  717 
feet,  compared  to  757  feet  at  the  upper 
site,  would  reduce  the  acreage  of  water 
in  the  gorge  above  the  proposed  upper 
damsite  to  880  acres.  According  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  this  would  constitute 
a  reduction  of  53  percent  of  the  acreage 
of  water  in  the  gorge  atwve  the  upper 
site.  In  their  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee, some  of  tliose  concerned  about 
preserving  the  gorge  agreed  that  this 
would  protect  the  greater  part  of  the 
unique  geologic  characteristics  and  flora 
and  fauna  of  the  Upper  Red  River  Gorge. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works 
Appropriations  met  on  July  15.  to  make 


its  iccommendations  to  the  Senate  witli 
respect  to  the  House  bill  which  had  been 
previously  passed. 

In  the  Senate  committee.  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  leduce  the  $760,000, 
which  had  been  recommended  by  the 
House,  to  the  sum  of  S300.000,  and  to  pro- 
vide that  the  $300,000  would  not  be  used 
for  construction  during  the  fiscal  year 
1969,  which  began  July  1,  1968.  and  ends 
June  30.  1969.  I  further  a^ed  that  the 
committee,  in  its  report,  direct  the  Corp.s 
of  Engineers  to  use  the  $300,000  to  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  Red 
River  project.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  thi.s 
point  the  diiections  of  the  Senate  sub- 
committee which  appear  on  page  19  of 
this  report: 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RED  RIVER  RESERVOIR.  KY. 

The  committee  directs  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  conduct  an  examination  of  alter- 
natives to  the  Red  River  Reservoir,  Ky..  in- 
cluding local  flood  protection  for  Clay  City 
and  other  communities  to  be  protected  by 
the  reservoir,  the  assurance  of  adequate 
water  supply  for  Lexington  and  other  cities 
to  be  provided  water  from  the  reservoir  (in- 
cluding supplies  which  could  be  made  avail- 
able from  existing  and  planned  reservoirs 
such  as  Buckhorn  and  Carr  FV)rk),  and  the 
feasibility  of  an  alternate  downstream  site 
designed  to  preserve  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  the  Red  River  Gorge.  The  commit- 
tee has  provided  $300,000  for  this  work,  in- 
cluding subsurface  investigations  at  the 
alternate  site  and  preconstruction  planning 
if  that  site  should  prove  feasible.  No  funds 
shall  be  expended  for  physical  construction 
or  further  land  acquisition  at  the  present 
site  until  the  committee  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  findings  of  the  Clnef 
of  Engineers  with  respect  to  the  above  in- 
vestigations, on  which  it  :isks  a  report  by 
May  1.  1969. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  was  approved  unanimously 
by  the  subcommittee  and,  later  in  the 
day.  by  the  full  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  was  i-ecommended  to 
the  Senate  for  Senate  approval.  As  I 
noted,  if  my  amendment  is  adopted  by 
the  Senate  today,  and  then  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  it  would  have  the 
following  results: 

First.  It  would  prohibit  the  commence- 
ment of  construction  of  any  dam  and 
reservoir  on  Red  River  in  fiscal  year 
1969.  The  Congress  would  determine  in 
the  next  session  whether  it  would  ap- 
propriate funds  for  the  lower  site  or 
upper  site.  It  would  not  be  necessary 
to  authorize  either  project,  and  either 
the  upper  or  lower  sites  would  be  eligible 
for  construction  appropriations.  Thus, 
there  would  be  no  required  delay  in  ap- 
propriation of  construction  funds  beyond 
the  1  year. 

Second.  If  the  lower  site  should  be 
found  feasible,  it  would  meet  flood  con- 
trol and  water  requirements.  It  would 
protect  the  greater  part  of  the  unique 
geologic  characteristics  and  flora  and 
fauna  of  the  upper  Red  River  Gorge. 

There  is  a  question  which  relates  to 
the  provision  of  water  supply  for  Lex- 
ington. Ky..  and  other  central  Kentucky 
communities  which  requires  explanation. 

Negotiations  have  been  under  way  be- 
tween the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Commonwealth    of    Kentucky    for    the 
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provision  of  such  water  supply.  The 
modification  of  the  dam  and  reservoir 
at  location  to  provide  the  water  sup- 
ply would  require,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  an  esti- 
mated expenditure  of  $1,580,000.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  corps  statement 
on  this  subject,  which  is  a  part  of  its 
justification  submitted  to  the  Congress 
lor  approval  of  project  appropriations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Non-Federal  costs. — There  are  no  require- 
ments for  non-Federal  costs  on  this  project. 
However,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Water 
.Supply  Act  of  1958.  as  amended,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky  requested  inclusion 
in  the  project  of  sufBclent  storage  to  provide 
115  cubic  feet  per  second  for  future  munici- 
pal and  industrial  water  supply  uses.  Consid- 
eration of  this  request  is  currently  un- 
derway. Based  on  an  allocation  of  25.700 
arre-feet  for  water  supply  storage,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky  would  be  required  to 
.ssume  the  separable  construction  costs 
allocated  to  water  supply  facilities,  which 
construction  cost  is  tentatively  estimated  at 
.bout  $1,580,000.  plus  $99,000  for  Interest 
during  construction  and  the  estimated 
amount  of  about  $9,000  annually  for  the  cost 
iif  operation,  maintenance,  and  major  capital 
replacements  required  for  the  water  supply 
uicilities.  These  local  Interest  costs  could  be 
iiEld  in  lump  sum  prior  to  start  of  construc- 
lion,  in  annual  payments  during  construc- 
tion, or  in  equal  annual  payments  with  in- 
terest over  a  period  not  to  exceed  50  years, 
ijeglnning  with  use.  The  Commonwealth  has 
•entatively  indicated  that  payment  will  be 
•nade  in  annual  installments  after  construc- 
lion. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  of 
course,  the  procedure  described  would  be 
applicable  cither  to  the  location  of  the 
dam  at  the  upper  or  lower  site,  though 
the  cost  would  vary.  The  chief  point  is 
that  adequate  water  supply  would  be 
provided  at  either  site  for  Lexington, 
Ky..  and  for  downstream  communities. 

A  question  has  been  raised  concerning 
a  portion  of  a  stateinent  I  made  to  the 
press  on  July  15.  and  which  I  sent  to 
those  who  have  written  me.  following  the 
action  of  the  committee  approving  my 
amendment. 

The  language  was  as  follows: 

As  the  Corps  has  reported  that  Lexington 
would  not  need  the  water  supply  afforded  by 
a  reservoir  on  Red  River  until  approxi- 
mately the  year  2000.  the  delay  in  reviewing 
the  project  would  have  no  adverse  effect  on 
Lexington  water  requirement.^. 

My  statement  was  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing language.  First,  a  memorandum 
dated  December  5,  1967.  from  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  also  widely 
distributed  by  the  Louisville  district  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  which  I  studied 
carefully  when  I  first  received  it  as  a 
basis  for  my  later  questions  during  the 
hearings.  It  contains  the  following 
paragraph: 

WATER    SUPPLY 

The  storage  space  reserved  for  municipal 
and  industrial  water  supply  in  the  reservoir 
is  estimated  to  yield  a  dependable  flow  of 
about  75  millions  of  gallons  per  day.  Of  this 
amount  it  is  considered  that  about  10  M.O.D. 
will  be  diverted  to  provide  for  the  future  re- 
quirements for  Mt.  Sterling  and  Montgomery 
County  and  the  remaining  storage  would 
yield  a  minimum  of  65  M.GX).  at  Lexington's 
water    supply    intake,    even    under    extreme 


drought  conditions.  Now  just  how  much 
water  is  65  millions  of  gallons  per  day?  Just 
how  many  people  will  65  M.O.D.  serve?  At 
the  present  per-capita  rate  of  use  of  water 
in  Lexington,  and  considering  an  80 '"r  return 
flow  from  Lexington,  the  65  MOD.  would 
serve  the  demands  of  over  one  million  people 
or  equivalent  industrial  demand.  Thus,  those 
communities  which  depend  on  the  Kentucky 
River  for  their  water  supply,  part  of  which 
is  needed  now,  will  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people  expected  to  reside  in  a  large  part  of 
the  Bluegrass  area  and  contiguous  Kentucky 
River  communities  soon  after  the  year  2000 
and  would  continue  to  serve  these  people  for 
years  and  years  thereafter. 

The  following  paragraph  in  the  memo- 
randum of  the  corps,  while  dealing  with 
water  quality  control,  speaks  of  the  use 
of  this  water  at  a  rate  expected  in  the 
year  2020  and  thereafter.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

WATER     QlTALrrY     CONTROL 

The  storage  provided  for  water  quality 
control  is  premised  on  providing  satisfactory 
water  quality  and  quantity  of  flows  in  the 
middle  reach  of  the  Kentucky  River. 
Although  some  dilution  water  is  needed  now, 
the  flow  objectives  are  premised  on  meeting 
the  full  dilution  requirements  emanating 
from  waste  effluents  from  municipal,  indus- 
trial and  other  sources  at  a  rate  expected 
in  the  year  2020.  This  storage  will  continue 
to  serve  at  that  rate  for  many  years  after 
the  year  2020.  In  addition  the  project  would 
benefit  areas  along  the  Ohio  River  which  are 
downstream  from  the  Kentucky  River. 

I  took  notice  also  of  the  statements  of 
Mr.  John  Cook,  city  manager  of  Lexing- 
ton, in  response  to  questions  I  addressed 
to  him  in  the  hearings  before  Senator 
Ellender  on  May  1,  1968.  I  quote: 

Senator  Cooper.  Now,  it  is  estimated,  is  it 
not,  that  the  need  for  this  additional  water 
supply  would  not  become  effective  until  the 
year  2000?  Is  that  correct? 

In  response  to  my  question,  Mr.  Cook 
stated : 

Somewhere  around  that  time.  Senator. 
They  tell  us  that  we  will  not  have  sufiBcient 
water  supply  in  the  Kentucky  River  within 
the  next  28  to  32  years. 

I  think  the  following  exchange  makes 
clear  that  we  both  understood  the  situ- 
ation: 

Senator  Cooper.  But  your  argument  is  that 
although  this  is  an  anticipated  date  for  use 
of  the  full  water  supply,  in  period  of  drought 
there  is  now  a  danger  to  the  water  supply 
requirements  of  Lexington  and  other  cities; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Cook.  Yes.  sir;  very  much  so.  Even 
right  now. 

It  is  correct  that  this  additional  water 
supply  would  not  be  available  to  Lexing- 
ton or  other  communities  downstream 
until  the  completion  of  the  dam  at  either 
the  upper  or  lower  site,  and  that  the 
availability  of  water  would  be  delayed  for 
the  period  of  delay  in  the  construction  of 
the  dam  at  the  lower  site.  It  is  correct 
also  that  during  the  construction  of  the 
dam  at  either  site  an  extreme  drought 
may  cause  problems  of  water  supply. 

Mr.  President,  my  purpose  lias  been  to 
resolve  this  issue  in  the  best  way  pos- 
sible. If  the  survey  I  have  proposed  is 
made,  and  the  lower  site  found  feasible, 
the  construction  of  the  dam  at  that  loca- 
tion will  provide  flood  protection  and 
water  supply  as  would  a  dam  and  reser- 
voir at  the  upper  site,  and  it  would  at  the 


same  time  protect  the  greater  part  of  the 
unique  characteristics  of  the  upper 
gorge.  As  the  Red  River  Gorge,  little 
known  before,  has  become  famous 
throughout  Kentucky  and  the  Nation, 
because  of  the  controversy,  I  believe  this 
solution  is  best  for  the  people  who  live  in 
the  valley,  for  the  communities  down- 
stream, and  for  the  preservation  of  a 
great  heritage  for  Kentucky  and  the 
Nation. 

I  thank  you  verj'  mucii  for  your  pa- 
tience and  your  unanimous  approval  of 
the  amendment  I  have  offered. 

And  I  will  not  close,  without  speaking 
again  of  the  patience,  the  fairness  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Ellender!  in  his  great  leadership 
in  the  complex  field  which  contributes  to 
tlie  development  and  future  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  chairmen  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  on  the 
thoroughness  and  comprehensiveness 
with  which  they  have  prepared  their 
recommendations  for  the  operations  of 
the  AEC. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with 
their  conclusion  that  only  the  highest 
priority  programs  be  funded  at  this  time 
of  critical  financial  drain  on  the  Fed- 
eral budget. 

One  program  underscored  by  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  is  the 
nuclear  rocket  program.  General  support 
was  given  for  the  AEC  appropriations  at 
S68  million.  Two  days  ago  the  Senate 
voted  strong  support  for  the  NASA  $55 
million  portion  of  this  hiahly  .succossful 
program  upon  which  the  Nation  has  in- 
vested well  over  $1  billion. 

What  has  been  done  here  is  to  lecog- 
nize  the  clear  challenge  and  the  unde- 
niable opportunity  which  calls  upon  this 
Nation  to  so  forward  with  the  develop- 
ment of  propulsion  systems  which  will 
take  advantage  of  the  great  technology 
which  has  been  developed.  In  so  doing, 
we  have  proved  the  basic  commitment  of 
our  Nation  to  go  forward  with  the  na- 
tional space  effort  in  the  critical  pro- 
pulsion field. 

Nuclear  propulsion.  Mr.  President,  is 
not  just  another  piece  of  hardware  to 
gain  a  1-day  headline.  It  involves  a 
whole  new  transportation  system  which 
not  only  is  essential  to  the  civilian  space 
program  but  also  vital  to  national  se- 
curity, for  while  we  are  committed  to  the 
peaceful  development  of  space  others 
may  seek  military  advantage  in  this  new 
and  challenging  arena. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
very  wisely  said,  in  effect,  that  cancella- 
tion of  this  program,  which  has  been  ad- 
vocated by  some  who  would  use  a  cleaver 
in  adjusting  national  priorities,  would 
mean  the  surrender  of  vital  space  activi- 
ties to  other  nations  aggressively  en- 
gaged in  space  exploration.  The  over- 
whelming and  longstanding  support  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
has  made  enormous  progress  possible. 

During  3  days  of  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Science.'',  on  which  I  serve.  Mr. 
Webb,  the  Adniinistrator  of  NASA, 
stated: 
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It  Is  extremely  Important  for  the  United 
States  to  proceed  with  ttie  development  of 
nuclear  rocket  propulsion  ...  no  other 
naeans  of  propulsion  holds  promise  of  pro- 
viding so  unique  and  efficient,  but  so  flexible, 
a  capability.  The  development  of  the  nuclear 
rocket  engine  Is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most 
Important  measures  we  ca^n  take  today  to  In- 
sure this  Nation  the  possibility  of  full  realiza- 
tion of  the  many  uses  of  space  for  years  to 
come.  ...  If  we  do.  In  lact,  have  to  make 
sure  that  we  are  not  denied  access  to  the  use 
of  space,  the  ability  to  miineuver  fairly  large 
payloads,  the  ability  to  return  to  the  earth 
with  maneuverable  re-entry  vehicles  turns 
out  to  be  quite  Important.  I  think  the  de- 
velopment of  a  United  States  capability  for 
heavy  payloads  requires  that  the  Saturn  V. 
which  we  have  already  paid  for.  be  doubled 
with  the  nuclear  energy  capability. 
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During  the  same  hearings,  Dr. 
Wernher  von  Braun,  Direcwsr  of  the 
Marshall  Space  Flight  Center,  said: 

The  nuclear  rocket  Is  a  vital  key  to  oiu-  fu- 
ture space  exploration  capability  and  versa- 
tility. I  would  have  great  concern  for  the 
long  future  of  our  space  program  without  this 
kind  of  propulsion  capability. 

With  regard  to  suggestions  heard  that 
the  program  might  be  delayed  or  shelved 
until  after  the  current  fiscal  pressures 
have  abated,  let  me  refer  to  several  com- 
ments on  this  subject: 

In  hearings  before  our  committee.  Dr. 
von  Braun  states: 

The  nuclear  rocket  engine  project  Is  the 
kind  of  program  that  can  easily  be  damaged 
beyond  repair.  If  you  temporarily  Interrupt 
It,  you  do  not  Just  lose  yoia-  team  capability, 
you  dissipate  the  personnel  In  the  program 
and  yoil  have  very  costly  facilities  shutdown. 
It  Is  the  kind  of  thing  that  does  not  lend 
itself  to  temporary  mothbalUng. 

The  experts  are  in  unanimous  agree- 
ment that  deferral  of  this  project  really 
means  cancellation,  since  it  is  impossible 
to  reassemble  and  restart  the  personnel 
and  technology  which  we  have  today  in 
being. 

In  addition,  we  have  the  strong  ad- 
monition of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  in  its  report,  which 
states: 

Without  the  developmenit  of  the  nuclear 
rocket  engine.  It  Is  not  po»lble  to  project  a 
viable  space  program  based  on  a  significant 
step-wide  advancement  la  propulsion  ca- 
pability. Deferral  Is  not  possible  without  en- 
couraging certain  Irreversible  penalties 
which  will  be  very  costljj  to  this  nation 
In  the  long  run.  | 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  this  body  to 
consider  that  the  nuclear  rocket  engine 
program  places  this  Nation  behind  a  suc- 
cessful project  which  already  has  been 
proven  and  which  can  give  us  eventual 
leadership  and  supremacy  in  space.  We 
already  know  that  the  U.3.S.R.  is  working 
in  the  same  area  of  nuclear  rocket  pro- 
pulsion, and  if  we  are  to  sidetrack  this 
program  we  would  risk  i'ery  dire  con- 
sequences of  forever  losing  a  chance  to 
excel  in  this  vital  technology. 

I  submit  that  the  NERVA  program  de- 
serves the  strongest  support,  for  without 
it  we  would  have  no  future  whatever  in 
space,  for  this  Is  preciBely  the  con- 
sequence we  would  face  if  we  fail  to  con- 
tinue the  highly  successful  development 
of  the  nuclear  rocket  engine. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  17003,  the  public 
works  appropriations  bill  Alvhich  is  before 


us  today.  This  bill  contains  numerous 
projects  that  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  people  of  my  State.  I  am  particularly 
happy  that  with  the  help  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  we  were  able  to  help  fund  a 
number  of  badly  needed  projects. 

Nearly  S40  million  in  this  bill  has  been 
appropriated  for  25  construction  projects 
in  Texas.  On  all  these  construction  proj- 
ects, the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee restored  the  House  cuts  to  the  level 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  origl.ially 
recommended.  Tliis  restores  $2,919,000 
to  projects  which  concern  Texans.  In 
spite  of  the  Vietnam  war,  I  believe  we 
cannot  cut  such  vital  projects  as  those 
concerning  flood  control,  navigation,  and 
reclamation  piojects.  The  people  of  my 
own  State  are  too  often  tlie  victims  of 
flash  floods,  hurricanes,  and  droughts  to 
allow  me,  in  good  conscience  to  vote  for 
cuts  in  these  vital  projects. 

It  would  be  time  consuming  and  repe- 
titious for  me  to  list  all  of  the  projects 
in  this  bill  that  will  be  of  benefit  to 
Texas.  I  do  want  to  note  the  great  im- 
portance, however,  of  the  $1  million  ap- 
propriation which  was  added  for  con- 
struction of  bridges  on  the  Tiinity  River 
in  Texas. 

The  citizens  of  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth 
area  have  for  many  years  sought  to  de- 
velop the  Trinity  for  barge  traffic  inland 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Some  unfor- 
tunate obstacles  have  been  placed  in 
front  of  this  development,  but  the  fund- 
ing for  these  bridges  will  be  a  signifi- 
cant step  forward. 

I  should  add.  Mr.  President,  that 
shortly  after  our  committee  reported  out 
this  bill  with  the  funds  for  Trinity  River 
bridges,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  for- 
warded to  the  committee  a  very  favor- 
able report  on  a  lestudy  of  the  feasibility 
of  the  Trinity  River  development  proj- 
ect The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  now  has 
given  its  approval  to  the  Secretary  to 
pursue  funds  for  this  project.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  committee  had  the 
vision  to  make  these  funds  available. 

What  money  we  spend  now  preparing 
for  these  weather  disasters  and  mitigat- 
ing their  impact  will  without  doubt  save 
us  money  and  lives  in  the  long  run. 
Similarly  the  money  we  spend  now 
working  to  harness  the  forces  of  nature 
for  constructive  purposes  will  be  of  great 
help  to  all  men. 

I  urge  adoption  of  H.R.  17903. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  and  its  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works  Appropriations  under  the 
veiT  able  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  EllenderI 
for  this  outstanding  and  farslghted  pub- 
lic works  appropriations  bill. 

I  have  stated  many  times  before,  and 
I  should  like  to  emphasize  again,  the 
projects  carried  out  under  the  public 
works  program  represent  sound  national 
policy,  and  should  be  continued  and 
broadened  where  possible.  Our  economic 
growth  has  been  stimulated  and 
strengthened  through  the  development 
of  our  rivers  and  harbors  and  inland 
waterways.  For  example,  In  the  14  years 
from  1952  to  1967.  the  Investment  by  pri- 
vate   industry    in    waterfront    facilities 


amounted  to  more  than  $108  billion.  This 
is  25  times  the  total  spent  by  the  Federal 
Government  during  that  same  period  uii 
the  development  of  all  waterways  in 
America. 

Flood  control  structures  and  conserva- 
tion measures  have  prevented  millions  of 
dollars  of  damages  through  flooding  and 
soil  erosion,  and  our  ever-Increasing 
population  has  available  more  and  better 
recreational  facilities  as  a  result  of  tli" 
many  lakes  and  reservoirs  constructed 
under  this  public  works  program.  The 
water  supply  needs  of  many  of  our  citie 
are  provided  from  federally  constructed 
lakes  and  reservoirs,  and  these  sam<^ 
cities  are  more  than  happy  to  repay  tln' 
Government  the  total  cost  of  providin, 
this  dependable  water  supply. 

Mr.  President,  my  own  State  of  Okla- 
homa is  amon.s  the  leaders  in  the  Na- 
tion in  water  resources  development.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  under  the  appro- 
priations recommended  in  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate  today,  our  efforts  to  de- 
velop our  water  resources  will  be  main- 
tained on  schedule.  I  fully  support  th. 
recommendations  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  public  work.s 
appropriations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr 
Spong  in  the  chair).  The  bill  is  open 
to  further  amendment.  If  there  be  n.i 
further  amendment  to  be  propased,  tho 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engi-ossed.  and  the  bill  to  be  read  for  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL  <  when  his  name  was  called  > 
Mr.  President,  since  a  smaU  item  m 
this  bill  provides  for  reinforcing  the 
waterfront  on  my  own  property  and  could 
provide  for  building  a  seawall  for  it 
under  rule  XII  of  the  Standing  Rules  ol 
the  Senate  I  ask  to  be  excused  from 
voting  on  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

The  call  of  the  loll  was  concluded 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  INOUYEJ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  YoungJ  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  aimounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  IMr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr.  Fctl- 
BRiGHTj,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts IMr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  IMr.  Lausche],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  IMr.  McCarthy],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  !Mr.  Muskie],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia   [Mr.  TalmadceI, 
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the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tyd- 
iNGsl  are  necessarily  ab.sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  votin'J,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  IMr. 
Bartlett  1,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  IMr.  DoddI,  the  Senator 
fi-om  Michigan  [Mr.  HartI,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI.  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  IMr.  Lausche] .  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  IMr.  Long],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers! .  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  IMr.  TalmadgeI, 
the  Senator  from  Mar.vland  IMr.  Tyd- 
iNCsl.  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young!  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  DominickI. 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin], the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Hatfield],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
IMr.  HruskaI.  the  Senator  from  New 
New  York  (Mr.  JavitsI.  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  MurphyI,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy],  and  the  Sen- 
tor  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BocGSl,  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Morton]  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
Irom  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  BoggsI.  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  DominickI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska!, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits], 
the  Senator  from  California  I  Mr.  Mur- 
phyI. the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
IMr.  Tower)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  67. 
nays  3.  as  follows: 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  IMr.  Spong]  appointed 
Mr.  ELLENDER,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr. 
Holland,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
Pastore,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr. 
Hruska,  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Mundt,  and  Mrs.  Smith  conferees  on  the 
pxart  of  the  Senate. 
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So  the  bill  (H.R.  17903)  was  passed. 


TRIBUTES   TO    SENATORS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  EllenderI.  During  the 
past  3  days  the  Senate  has  witnessed 
Senator  Ellender's  handling  of  two 
vitally  important  measures — the  farm 
program  extension,  the  public  works  ap- 
propriation. He  performed  the  task  with 
outstanding  skill.  It  hardly  needs  saying 
that  Senator  Ellender  applies  the  dili- 
gence and  competence  that  have  made 
his  record  unsurpassed.  His  long  and 
hard  work,  his  wide  knowledge  of  the 
subject  matters  involved,  have  earned 
him  our  deepest  gratitude.  The  Nation 
will  be  forever  in  his  debt. 

Joining  him  on  the  1968  farm  program 
was  the  senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Aiken],  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry — 
the  ranking  Republican  in  this  body. 
Senator  Aiken,  like  Senator  Ellender, 
has  served  this  Nation  with  great  distinc- 
tion. He,  too,  is  a  legislator  who  ranks 
among  the  outstanding.  He.  too,  ix)s- 
sesses  the  deep  wisdom  and  immense  ca- 
pacities that  have  made  his  record  un- 
surpassed. The  Senate,  the  farmers  of 
this  Nation,  indeed,  all  America,  are  In 
his  debt. 

Also  exhibiting  strong  and  sincere 
views  on  the  farm  program  extension 
were  the  Senators  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson],  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller],  and  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Williams].  Their  contribu- 
tions were,  as  always,  most  welcomed  as 
were  those  of  the  Senators  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Monroney]  and  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams]. 

Joining  Senator  Ellender  on  the  pub- 
lic works  appropriations  measure  was 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Kuchel],  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee.  His  contribution, 
along  with  the  contributions  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore], 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire]  were  greatly  appreciated. 
They  urged  their  own  strong  and  sincere 
views  as  did  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Williams]  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper]  .  The  Senate  may 
be  proud  of  disposing  of  these  two 
major  proposals  with  dispatch  and  with 


full  consideration  for  the  views  of  each 
Member. 

On  Wednesday  last  the  Senate  will 
recall  that  action  was  completed  on  the 
vocational  education  measure,  followed 
by  the  disposition  of  the  funding  meas- 
ure for  independent  offices  on  Thurs- 
day. I  was  necessarily  absent  at  the 
time  final  action  was  completed  on  both 
of  these  measures.  And  at  this  time  I 
wish  to  offer  my  thanks  and  the  thanks 
of  the  entire  Senate  to  those  two  Sena- 
tors most  responsible  for  these  achieve- 
ments. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse! 
steered  the  vocational  education  bill 
thi-ough  the  Senate  with  the  same  great 
skill  and  ability  that  have  characterized 
his  many,  many  accomplishments.  As  I 
recall,  immediately  before  assuming  the 
task  of  managing  this  highly  important 
matter,  he  led  the  Higher  Education  Act 
amendments  to  their  successful  adop- 
tion. Senator  Morse  has  earned  the  title 
"Mr.  Education"  and  it  applies  not  only 
in  this  body  but  throughout  the  land. 
We  are  again  in  his  debt. 

The  independent  offices  appropriation 
proposal  was  handled  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson!.  He, 
too.  demonstrated  his  unsurpassed  skill 
and  ability  as  a  legislator.  He,  too.  de- 
serves the  commendation  of  the  Senate 
for  perfoi-ming  a  task  in  such  a  magnifi- 
cent fashion  He  assured  the  over- 
whelming success  of  the  measure. 

Mav  I  only  add  that  the  record  of  the 
Senate  this  week  has  been  truly  out- 
standing. The  splendid  contributions 
and  generous  cooperation  of  all  Members 
have  made  it  so. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous    consent    that    there    be    a 

period  for   the   transaction  of   routine 

morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 
The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr  CLARK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  WeUare,  with  amendments: 
S  2938.  .\  bin  to  extend  certain  expiring 
provisions  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended 
(Rept.   No.    1445). 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSOR  BILL 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  !Mr.  Long!  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  B.\ker]  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  the  resolution  'S.  Res. 
290)  providing  for  a  study  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  with  respect  to 
the  needs  of  small  business  concerns  in 
effecting  compliance  with  the  Whole- 
some Meat  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  RUGGERO  J.  ALDISERT, 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  TO  BE  U.S. 
CIRCUIT  JUDGE.  THIRD  CIRCUIT 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Monday, 
July  29,  1968,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  nomination : 

Ruggero  J.  Aldisert,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge,  third  circuit, 
vice  Austin  L.  Staley.  Retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may 
make  such  representations  as  may  be 
pertinent.  ! 

The  subcommittee  cotlsists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska],  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


MATERIALS  TEST  REACTOR   IN 
IDAHO 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Pflcsident,  included 
in  the  appropriations  for  the  National 
Reactor  Testing  Station  in  my  own 
State,  are  funds  for  operation  of  the 
materials  test  reactor.  I  have  high 
hopes,  that  by  the  time  the  Senate  is 
asked  to  consider  funds  again  for  this 
project,  that  we  in  Icjaho  and  in  the 
Pacific  and  intermountain  West  will  be 
blazing  a  new  trail  in  nuclear  education 
and  cooperation. 

The  materials  test  rjeactor  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  educational  tools 
available  in  nuclear  scholastic  fields  any- 
where in  the  country.  I^|ow,  with  the  ad- 
vanced test  reactor  assuining  some  of  the 
project  work  previouily  required  of 
MTR,  the  materials  ijest  reactor  can 
move  more  rapidly  inta  the  educational 
field. 

There  are  now  plan.s.  which,  I  am 
proud  to  say,  were  initiated  among  the 
educators  and  scientists  in  Idaho,  to 
create  a  multi-State,  m^iltiuniversity  op- 
erational group  to  utiliap  MTR  in  future 
years.  j 

When  these  plans  Wave  been  com- 
pleted, we  hope  to  see  uie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  partnershic  with  the  States 
and  schools  involved,  ill  joint  operation 
of  the  MTR  for  the  fujure  nuclear  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  Ifation.  This  im- 
plies funding  of  MTR  operational  costs 
by  the  States  and  instil  utions,  as  well  as 
by  tlie  Federal  Governi  lent. 

I  am  most  pleased  tnkt  this  year's  bill 
extends  to  the  Pacifli  Northwest  an- 
other year  in  which  o  finalize  these 
partnership  plans. 


PROBLEMS  IN  MEASURING  DRUG 
EFFICACY 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  arti- 
cles be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  11.  19681 

Finger  on  "Efficacy"  Scals  for  Drugs 
(By  Jonathan  Splvak) 

Washington.— Abbott  Laboratories  was  at- 
tempting to  assemble  scientific  evidence 
of  the  advantages  of  one  of  its  antibiotics 
for  a  new  promotional  campaign. 

The  company  contracted  with  a  private 
testing  outfit  to  compare  the  performance  of 
Its  brand  of  the  drug  erythromycin,  used  to 
combat  pneumonia  and  other  infections, 
with  versions  marketed  by  Ell  Lilly  &  Co. 
and  Upjohn  Co.  The  products  were  given 
successively  to  a  small  number  of  human 
volunteers,  and  measurements  then  were 
made  of  the  drug  concentrations  In  each 
volunteer's  blood  stream. 

The  results  unexpectedly  showed  that  Up- 
John's  erythromycin  was  not  working  prompt- 
ly to  combat  Infection,  and  therefore  waa 
probably  less  efficacious  than  the  others.  Ab- 
bott warned  Upjohn.  Upjohn  told  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  then  quickly  with- 
drew its  product  from  the  market,  substitut- 
ing a  faster-dissolving,  more  efTectlve  formu- 
lation. 

The  Incident,  which  occurred  this  year, 
probably  posed  no  major  threat  to  public 
health.  But  It  did  reveal  one  of  the  primary 
problems  confronting  the  FDA's  new  commis- 
sioner, Dr.  Herbert  Ley  Jr. — variations  in  ef- 
ficacy among  competitors'  versions  of  the 
same  drug. 

In  1962,  after  bitter  debate.  Congress  em- 
powered the  agency  for  the  first  lime  to  in- 
sure that  all  drugs  sold  to  the  public  were  ef- 
fective, as  well  as  safe.  Tliese  amendments  to 
the  1938  Food  and  Drug  Act  appeared  to 
close  the  last  remaining  loopholes  In  con- 
sumer drug  protection;  all  that  seemed 
needed  was  a  diligent  enforcement  effort  by 
the  FDA.  But  only  now,  nearly  six  years 
later,  are  the  enforcers  seeing  clearly  the 
legal  dlfllcultles  and  scientific  uncertain- 
ties posed  by  the  proliferation  of  products  on 
the  market. 

Consider  the  erythromycin  circumstances: 
Upjohn's  product  had  satisfied  supposedly 
stringent  FDA  standards  for  efficacy,  and  the 
agency  had  no  reason  to  suspect  shortcom- 
ings; Abbott  made  the  discovery  quite  by 
chance  and  was  under  no  legal  obligation  to 
reveal  Its  findings  to  Upjohn,  the  FDA  or 
anyone  else. 

CRITICAL    CHALLENGE 

Thus  Dr.  Ley.  who  took  office  July  1.  faces 
a  critical  challenge — revamping  Federal  drug 
marketing  requirements  to  more  fully  assure 
that  all  versions  of  the  same  preparation  are 
equally  effective.  The  policies  he  pursues  will 
have  great  significance  for  the  public  and 
Uio  industry. 

An  overly  permissive  approach  could  allow 
ineffective  products  to  remain  on  the  market, 
harming  untold  millions  of  patients.  Yet  an 
unnecessarily  stringent  approach  could  give 
a  handful  of  manufacturers  a  monopoly  of 
the  market  without  corresponding  gain  to 
the  public. 

The  problem  arises  because,  in  the  past, 
the  FDA  assumed  that  the  public  was  fully 
protected  if  the  first  company  seeking  to 
market  a  drug  demonstrated  its  ability  to 
cure  disease  in  humans.  Such  clinical  trials 
iu-e  extensive  and  expensive,  involving  thou- 
sands of  patients;  there  seemed  no  valid  sci- 
entific reason  to  require  other  manufacturers 
to  repeal  the  effort. 

Instead,  it  was  assumed  that  laboratory 
standards  could  be  relied  on  to  assure  that 
all  competitors'  versions  were  equally  effec- 
tive— "therapeutically  equivalent."  in  Indus- 
try language.  Such  standards  prescribe  the 


amount  of  active  ingredient  and  set  such 
chemical  tests  as  disintegration  rates,  melt- 
ing points  and  crystal  size  to  insure  product 
similarity. 

It's  turning  out.  however,  that  drugs  per- 
forming equally  well  In  the  test  tube  can 
differ  drastically  in  the  body.  "We  looked  at 
standards  for  the  product  sitting  in  the  bot- 
tle, but  now  we  know  we  have  to  look  at 
standards  of  patient  response,"  comments 
William  J.  Klnnard  Jr..  dean  of  the  School 
of  Pharmacy  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

For  years,  the  PDA  did  not  fuss  with  com- 
paring competitors'  versions  of  the  samp 
product  Its  experts  did  not  perceive  that  :•. 
problem  could  exist:  anyway  they  had  more 
than  enough  other  work  to  do  But  now  Fed- 
eral scientists  say  the  evidence  has  convinced 
them  that  slight  variations  in  formulation 
can  render  valueless  one  firm's  version  of  an 
otherwise  effective  drug.  Though  active 
agents  may  be  Identical,  different  fillers,  col- 
oring substances,  coatings  and  other  Inert 
Ingredients  can  alter  the  product's  action 
As  a  result,  a  drug  may  be  ineffective  because 
it:  Dissolves  too  slowly  or  not  at  all;  falls  io 
furnish  enough  active  ingredient  to  the 
bloodstream,  or  is  excreted  too  rapidly. 

LABS    AND   THE    BODY 

Upjohn's  Initial  formulation  of  erythromy- 
cin, for  example,  did  not  dlslntegr.iie 
promptly,  thus  delaying  the  release  of  lus 
active  Ingredient.  It  had  fully  satisfied  dis- 
integration tests  in  the  laboratory,  but  these 
did  not  accurately  duplicate  the  dlgesthp 
process.  The  problem  was  remedied  by  addlns 
a  cellulose  substance  that  expands  ami 
breaks  the  tablet  apart  after  It  is  swallowed. 

A  similar  lack  of  therapeutic  equlvaleniv 
turned  up  In  another  antibiotic,  chlor.^ni- 
phenlcol,  used  to  treat  typhoid  fever.  The 
FDA  allowed  11  competitors  of  P,irke.  Davis 
&  Co..  the  drug's  developer,  to  market  their 
own  versions  without  submitting  evidence  cf 
efficacy  in  humans:  laboratory  tests  were 
deemed  sufficient. 

Parke-Davis,  however,  demonstrated  l.'.st 
ye.ir  that  its  formulation  furnished  more 
antibiotic  to  the  bloodstream  of  vcluntrer.? 
than  did  several  of  its  competitors.  The  FD.A 
verified  the  tests,  then  ordered  all  other  mui- 
ufacturers  to  withdraw  from  production  un- 
til they  could  prove  their  products  were 
equivalent.  None  has  proved  it  so  far.  Gov- 
ernment experts  think  the  particular  Parke- 
Davis  manufacturing  process,  which  mini- 
mizes the  number  of  inert  ingredients,  en- 
hances Its  product's  solubility. 

How  to  identity  poor  performers  among  tiie 
many  products  on  the  market?  Dr.  Ley  hopes 
limited  additional  testing  In  human  volun- 
teers, measuring  concentrations  of  the  .ici- 
ministered  drugs  in  the  bloodstreams  of  noi- 
mal  individuals,  would  show  which  product.^ 
are  not  "biologically  available"  to  fight  di.s- 
ease.  Many  experts  believe  such  .-i  shortcut 
a\oiding  the  need  for  lengthy  trials  in  pa- 
tients, is  sufficiently  accurate. 

Blood-level  tests  need  involve  only  20  vol- 
unteers per  drug,  and  results  are  avallahl-' 
in  hours;  a  full-scale  clinical  trial  requires 
thousands  of  patients  and  takes  months  '^ 
complete.  Furthermore,  blood-level  testinc 
minimizes  risks.  .\  normal  person  runs  little 
danger  if  the  drug  he  receives  is  ineffective, 
but  a  dlse.ised  patient's  life  could  be 
Jeopardized. 

Disadvantages  remain,  however.  Most  ex- 
perts insist  that  the  only  absolute  test  of  .i 
product's  value  is  its  ability  to  cure  disease 
In  afflicted  patients.  "Ideally,  the  final  deci- 
sion whether  a  drug  Is  effective  is  the  clin- 
ical result  it  achieves  in  patients."  declares 
Edward  G.  Peldman,  director  of  the  National 
Formulary,  a  non-government  group  that 
sets  drug  stand.irds.  Perhaps  the  drug  cir- 
culates in  the  blood  but  does  not  reach  its 
desired  destination — the  brain,  for  example— 
because  of  the  body's  own  barriers.  For  drugs 
applied  only  to  the  skin,  blood  levels  are 
Irrelevant.    Compounds    such    as    arthritis- 
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fighting  cortisone  circulate  in  such  minute 

amounts   In   the   bloodstream   that  accurate 
measurements  are  not  possible. 

Scientists  also  do  not  yet  know  the  desired 
blood  levels  for  treating  some  dlse.ases.  The 
standard  is  usually  set  by  the  product  that 
has  undergone  the  most  thorough  patient 
testing,  such  as  Parke-Davis'  chlorampheni- 
col. But,  perhaps,  lower  concentrations 
would  be  effective  enough  and  less  dangerous. 
Other  questions  arise  What  proportion  of 
volunteers  should  show  the  required  response 
to  demonstrate  a  product's  therapeutic  equiv- 
alency? The  FDA  calculates  nine  out  of  ten, 
but  why  not  ten  out  of  ten — or  six.  seven  or 
eight  out  of  ten?  Experts  agree  that  there's 
no  good  Justification  for  settling  on  any 
specific  figure. 

Aside  from  the  scientific  uncertainties,  the 
FDA  confronts  a  shortage  of  testing  facili- 
ties. "We  don't  have  enough  resources  to 
cover  the  waterfront.  We  must  do  it  by 
stages,  tackling  the  critical  drugs,  the  anti- 
biotics, first,"  explains  Dr.  Ley.  Even  so,  the 
demands  are  straining  the  FDA's  slim  fiscal 
resources.  The  number  of  individual  anti- 
biotic products  runs  into  the  hundreds.  The 
cost  per  trial  for  several  drugs  can  total 
$50,000.  Persuading  Individuals  to  partici- 
pate Is  also  a  problem;  bloo<i-level  sampling 
involves  lots  of  needles.  So  far.  the  FDA  has 
relied  on  prisoner  populations  for  many  of 
its  tests. 

The  agency  would  prefer  that  pharmaceu- 
tical firms  perform  their  own  testing,  but 
their  response  has  been  erratic,  motivated 
largely  by  the  desire  to  prove  a  competitor's 
product  Inferior.  'Their  object  Is  to  get  a 
larger  part  of  the  market."  complains  an 
PDA  official.  Eventually.  Dr.  Ley  want«  to 
shift  the  legal  burden  of  testing  to  the 
manufacturers,  but  first  the  agency  must 
demonstrate  that  a  lack  of  therapeutic 
equivalency  exists  and  establish  the  stand- 
ards that  must  be  met. 

There  are  legal  problems.  The  FD.\  has 
ample  authority  to  establish  test  standards 
for  antibiotics,  sample  the  manufacturers' 
production  and  hold  off  the  market  products 
that  fail  to  satisfy  Federal  criteria.  But  for 
tranquilizers,  pain-killers  and  other  non- 
antibiotic  drugs,  tlie  "official"  manufacturing 
standards  are  set  by  non-government  groups 
and  the  PDA  is  not  specifically  authorized 
to  require  their  routine  testing  in  advance 
of  marketing. 

Indeed,  the  FDA  does  not  even  know  who 
manufactures  many  of  the  non-antlbiotic 
drugs  now  being  sold  to  the  public.  For 
many  years,  the  agency  often  allowed  firms 
to  market,  without  any  official  clearance, 
their  own  versions  of  a  drug  the  FTDA  bad 
already  approved.  The  PDA  felt  that  the 
original  product  was  so  well  tested  that  extra 
Federal  checking  was  unnecessary.  Now  that 
efficacy  doubts  have  arisen,  the  agency  can- 
not easily  Identify  these  "me  too"  manu- 
facturers. It  has  no  records  and  Is  dependent 
on  encountering  their  products  in  the  course 
of  routine  regulatory  activities. 

PLANT    MONITORS 

Thus,  some  experts  say,  a  different  ap- 
proach is  needed  to  Insure  therapeutic  equiv- 
alency. One  alternative  would  be  to  au- 
thorize the  PDA  to  test  In  advance  every 
product,  not  Just  antibiotics.  But  the  evi- 
dence so  far  suggests  that  a  drug  can  satisfy 
the  most  stringent  laboratory  test  require- 
ments and  still  fail  its  ultimate  test  in  hu- 
mans. A  few  major  drug  manufacturers,  like 
Smith  Kline  &  French  Laboratories,  want 
the  FDA  to  set  stringent  licensing  standards, 
which  a  company  must  meet  before  it  can 
market  any  products.  Such  additional  Fed- 
eral control  would  probably  prevent  pro- 
duction by  small,  sub-standard  firms,  but  it 
would  not  eliminate  the  big  brand-name 
companies'  problems  with  therapeutic  equiv- 
alency. Other  experts  want  the  FDA  to  sta- 
tion Inspectors  In  every  drug  plant  to  moni- 


tor production,  but  the  expense  would  be 
Immense. 

What  remains  is  the  most  drastic  depar- 
ture of  all — eliminating  competitive  varia- 
tions in  drag  production  itself.  Dr.  James 
Goddard.  as  PDA  commissioner,  believed  that 
ultimately  such  product  standardization 
could  furnish  the  fullest  consumer  protec- 
tion, enabling  the  PDA  to  pick  the  most 
effective  version  of  a  drug  when  the  patents 
expired  and  prescribe  the  precise  manufac- 
turing process  for  all  firms  to  follow. 

Dr.  Ley  worries  that  the  agency  now  lacks 
the  scientific  knowledge  (not  to  mention 
sufficient  legal  authority)  to  set  such  strin- 
gent manufacturing  standards:  a  great  deal 
remains  to  be  learned  about  why  one  formu- 
lation works  and  ajiother  does  not.  But  if 
evidence  continues  to  accumulate  that 
widely  used  products  are  not  therapeutically 
equivalent.  Dr.  Ley  may  find  himself  forced 
to  make  the  attempt. 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  July   16,  1968) 
Drug  Brands  Compared  by  FDA — Antibiotics 
Tested  in  Human  Volunteers  To  Check 
Claims 

( By  Harold  M.  Schmeck.  Jr.) 
Washington,  July  15 —The  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  Is  conducting  tests  with  hu- 
man volunteers  that  may  answer,  for  all  an- 
tibiotics, the  big  question:  Is  Brand  X  really 
as  good  as  Brand  Y? 

The  research  will  probably  be  completed 
by  the  end  of  1969,  Dr.  Herbert  L.  Ley  Jr., 
Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs,  said  dur- 
ing a  recent  interview. 

The  drug  agency  is  doing  the  research  to 
make  sure  that  all  drugs  on  the  market  do 
what  they  are  meant  to  do.  In  the  process, 
however,  it  will  provide  efficacy  standards 
that  may  end  controversy  over  the  relative 
merits  of  different  brands  of  the  same  drug. 

When  the  agency  is  finished,  brands  will 
either  meet  the  same  standard  or  be  taken 
from  the  market. 

Alrcidy.  the  studies  have  shown  that  two 
brands  of  a  drug  may  have  the  same  chem- 
istry yet  behave  differently  in  the  litunan 
bodv.  One  brand  may  produce  higher  con- 
centrations of  drug  in  the  patient's  blood 
than  the  other  does. 

Specialists  at  the  drug  agency  doubt  that 
this  will  prove  to  be  the  general  rule,  but 
they  are  testing  drug  blood  levels  in  healthy 
volunteers  to  find  out. 

testing  to  be  extended 
Eventually,  the  same  kind  of  testing  will 
be  done  for  other  drug  categories.  The  tests 
started  with  the  antibiotics.  Dr.  Ley  said,  for 
these  reasons: 

The  antibiotics  make  up  a  large  part  of  the 
prescription  drug  market. 

Tliere  are  good  methods  of  testing  the 
drugs. 

The  antibiotics  are  of  great  medical  im- 
portance in  dealing  with  infections:  often  the 
potency  of  such  a  drug  may  be  a  matter  of 
life  and  death. 

In  the  past,  specialists  have  usually  as- 
sumed that  two  drugs  with  the  same  chem- 
istry would  have  the  same  effects.  A  new 
brand  was  required  only  to  be  chemically  the 
same  as  the  original  drug  of  its  type. 

Late  last  year,  however,  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  found  that  several 
brands  of  chloramphenicol  that  were  on  the 
market  produced  lower  blood  levels  than  did 
the  "reference  drug" — the  original  brand 
marketed  under  the  name  Chloromycetin. 
Those  that  did  not  meet  the  reference  stand- 
ard were  withdrawn. 

As  fin  alternative  to  showing  that  they  met 
the  same  blood  level  standards  as  the  refer- 
ence drug,  the  manufacturers  were  also  al- 
lowed to  give  evidence  that  the  drug  was 
effective  in  treating  infection  in  patients. 
One  chloramphenicol  manufacturer  success- 
fully took  this  course. 


SOME    BATCHES    WITHDRAWN 

This  year  some  batches  of  another  anti- 
biotic, (»lled  erythromycin,  were  withdrawn 
voluntarily  because  of  blood  level  discrep- 
ancies discovered  in  the  drug  agency  studies. 
Most  recently  it  has  been  found  that  sev- 
eral brands  of  the  sulfa  drug  sulfisoxazole 
differed  in  the  patterns  of  drug  levels  they 
produced  in  human  volunteers. 

In  some,  the  peak  levels  were  lower,  or 
were  reached  more  slowly,  than  with  the  ref- 
erence drug.  Gantrisin.  These  differences 
were  so  minor,  however,  that  the  drug  agency 
has  decided  there  is  no  cause  to  take  any 
of  them  off  the  market. 

At  present,  the  agency  is  testing  or  plan- 
ning to  test  these  major  categories  of  anti- 
biotics :  the  tetraycllnes,  the  oxytetracycUnes, 
the  erythromycins  and  the   penicillins. 

For  many  of  the  antibiotics  this  will  be 
done  on  the  basis  of  spot  checks  rather  than 
by  testing  each  of  the  many  Individual  brand 
names  on  the  market. 

If  discrepancies  are  found,  more  drugs  In 
the  same  category  will  be  tested. 

In  the  course  of  the  work  all  types  of  anti- 
biotics will  be  surveyed.  When  the  project  is 
finished  all  the  antibiotics  on  the  market  will 
either  match  type  for  type  on  the  matter  of 
blood  levels  or  they  will  have  demonstrated 
satisfactory  performance  in  treating  infec- 
tion. 

This  win  leave  little  ground  lor  the  present 
controversy  over  the  relative  merits  of  brand 
name  and  generic  name  drugs.  The  latter 
are  sold  under  commonly  accepted  names 
and  often  are  less  expensive  than  brand 
name  products  of  the  same  chemical  nature. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)   Post,  July  16. 

1968) 
Brand  Names  Lead  Generics  in  Drug  Test 
(By  Jack  R.  Miller) 
Tests  on  human  volunteers  have  turned 
up  two  antibiotics  and  one  sulfa  drug  whose 
cheaper,  scientifically  iiametl  generic  ver- 
.'ions  work  less  well  than  the  brand-name 
originals,  it  was  learned  yesterday. 

"The  three  cases,  the  latest  of  which  had 
not  previously  been  made  public,  have  stirred 
some  rethinking  by  the  Food  ami  Drug  Ad- 
ministration (FDA  I  and  the  drug  industry. 
The  matter  is  of  great  Intere.n  to  drug 
consumers— especially  the  elderiy— because 
generic  drugs  often  cost  only  a  fraction  of 
the  brand-name  verslon.s. 

The  generic  drugs  have  the  same  active 
chemical  ingredients.  But  doctors  frequently 
prescribe  the  brand  names  because  they  are 
familiar  with  them  and  their  quality. 

Differences  in  performance  so  far  have 
been  traced  to  such  things  as  the  amount  of 
pressure  used  in  making  tablets  and  to  coat- 
ings or  other  added  inactive  ingredients. 

Dr.  Herbert  L.  Ley  Jr..  the  FDA  commis- 
sioner, confirmed  that  the  new  findings  'are 
making  us  look  very  seriously  at  the  matter" 
of  supposed  equivalency  of  generic  and  brand 
name  drugs. 

But  Ley  said  In  an  Interview.  "We  still 
maintain  "there  are  relatively  few  of  these 
generic  drugs  which  don't  perform  up  to 
standards.  We  may  be  wrong.  But  if  we  are, 
we'll  be  the  first  to  admit  it." 

Ley  said  he  believes  that  the  differences 
still  can  be  overcome  by  1970.  when  the  FDA 
hopes  to  be  able  to  say  that  all  drugs  on  the 
market  are  both  safe  and  effective. 

He  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  find- 
ings have  forced  the  PDA  to  expand  the  scope 
of  an  18-month  study  of  generic  and  brand- 
name  drugs  that  is  to  be  completed  at  the 
end  of  this  year.  The  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  ordered  the  study  to 
resolve  the  question  of  differences. 

An  authoritative  source  at  the  FDA  de- 
scribed the  impact  of  the  findings  more 
stronglv  than  did  Ley  Recalling  testimony  a 
year  ago  by  then  FDA  Commissioner  James 
L.   Goddard   that  differences  were  minimal, 
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the  source  said :  "We've 
situation  now." 

The  source  said  the 
ufacturers  Association  wa 
we  gave  them  credit  for"  1 
brand-name  drugs  assure 
and  that  generic  version 

The  latest  findings  co 
on    proposals   for   lowerln 
scrlption  drugs   and   for 
such  drugs  to  benefits  of 
gram 

It  was  learned  that  th( 
equivalency,   on   which 
report  less  than  two  week 
tests  at  Georgetown  Unlvi 

The   tests  found  that 
the  sulfa  drug  sulflsoxazcle 
up  to  the  standard  of  th^ 
Inal.  The  dr\ig  Is  used  ma 
fectlons. 

The  two  antibiotics  In 
studies  were  erythromycin 
Icol. 
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Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr 
this  week  President  Joh 
special  committee  to  re 
ment's  policies  and  pro 
of  population  and  fa; 
mestlcally  and  interna 
chairmen  are  Secretaryjof  Health.  Edu 
cation,  and  Welfare  wpbur  Cohen  and 
John   D.   Rockefeller  l4,  of  New  York 
City.  I 

The  President  has  asted  the  Commit- 
tee to  provide  cost  estlmipites  for  an  effec- 
tive 5-year  program  in  {family  planning 
research,  training,  and  jservices.  He  has 
indicated  that  the  flndmgs  of  the  Com- 
mittee will  be  used  to  l»elp  him  in  pre- 
paring the  1970  fiscal  J|ear  budget.  The 
Committee  is  to  report  jback  within  120 
days  or  in  mid-Novembeiir. 

Members  of  the  Committee  come  from 
the  Federal  Govemmerit  and  from  out- 
side the  Government.  jEach  is  distin- 
guished and  knowledgeiable  and  will,  I 
believe,  make  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  crucially  important  report  the  Presi- 
dent has  requested. 

No  other  President  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation  has  spoken  ao  eloquently  and 
so  courageously  of  the  feed  to  solve  our 
worldwide  population  i dilemma.  More 
than  40  times  publicly  he  has  discussed 
this  problem  and  clearfcf  indicated  that 
the  United  States  sta^^ds  ready  to  do 
what  it  can  to  help  otljer  nations  solve 
the  burgeoning  problems  of  the  popula- 
tion explosion.  He  has  also  made  it  clear 
that  he  knows  we  have  a  population 
problem  of  our  own  in  tfce  United  States. 

I  believe  President  lohnson  will  be 
remembered  by  historians  of  today  and 
tomorrow  as  the  man  who  faced  the  prob- 
lem and  found  some  soli  Itions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  |unanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  |the  White  House 
news  release  describing  the  mandate  of 
the  Commission  and  listing  its  members 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obje<})tion,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  print«|d  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  i 

The  WfcrTE  House, 

T  July    15,    1968. 

I  am  appointing  a  Con^lttee  of  distin- 
guished citizens  and  govetjnment  officials  to 


make  a  careful  review  of  Federal  policies  and 
programs  In  relation  to  worldwide  and  do- 
mestic needs  In  the  area  ol  population  and 
family  planning. 

I  am  asking  the  Committee — 

To  determine  ways  of  providing  the  Amer- 
ican people  with  meaningful  Information 
about  population  change  and  assuring  that 
Its  significance  will  be  understood  by  the 
rising  generation. 

To  define  the  Federal  government's  direct 
role  In  research  and  training  In  population 
matters.  Including  in  physiology  of  human 
reproduction.  In  fertility  control  and  the 
development  of  new  contraceptives,  and  the 
government's  role  In  supporting  such  re- 
search and  training  In  private  Institutions 
at  home  and  overseas. 

To  define  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
government,  In  cooperation  with  State,  com- 
munity, and  private  agencies  in  assuring  that 
all  families  have  access  to  Information  and 
services  that  will  enable  them  to  plan  the 
number  and  spacing  of  their  children. 

To  suggest  actions  which  the  United 
States  should  take  in  concert  with  other 
countries  and  with  international  orgunlza- 
tlons  to  help  the  developing  countries  of 
the  world  to  understand  and  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  their  high  rates  of  population 
growth. 

I  am  asking  the  Conamlttee  to  provide  me 
with  an  estimate  of  the  costs  of  an  effective 
5  year  program  plan  In  research,  training 
and  services. 

The  Committee  may  establish  working 
groups  of  government  and  nongovernment 
experts  to  study  technical,  economic  or  social 
aspects  of  the  population  problem. 

I  am  asking  the  Committee  to  report  to  me 
within  120  days. 

COMMITTEE    ON     POPULATION     AND     FAMILY 
PLANNING 

Government 

Hon.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen  (Chairman),  Sec- 
retary Of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Hon.  William  S.  Gaud,  Administrator, 
Agency    for    International    Development. 

Dr.  Ivan  Bennett,  Deputy  Director,  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology. 

Dr.  Philip  R.  Lee.  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health  and  Scientific  Affairs.  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Dr.  James  A.  Shannon.  Director.  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mrs.  Katherine  B.  Oettlnger,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Population  and  Fam- 
ily Planning.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Dr.  Joseph  English,  Assistant  Director 
(Health),    Office   of    Economic    Opportunity. 

Philander  P.  Claxton.  Jr.,  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  Secretary  for  Population  Mat- 
ters. Department  of  State. 

Dr.  Gary  London.  Chief,  Family  Planning 
Service.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Non^Government 

Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  3rd  (Co-Chalr- 
man ) .  New  York.  New  York. 

Mr.  Charles  Scbultze,  Brookings  Institu- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Leona  Baumgartner,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, School  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Oscar  Harkavy,  Ford  Foundation,  New 
York,  New  York. 

Dr.  Lloyd  Elam,  President,  Meharry  Medi- 
cal College,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Hon.  Paul  Todd,  3713  West  Main,  Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. 

Dr.  Andre  Hellegers.  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, School  of  Medicine,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Sheldon  J.  Segal,  Population  Council, 
New  York.  New  York. 

Dr.  Ronald  Freedman,  Director,  Popula- 
tion Studies  Center,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 


A  $100,000  POLITICAL  PAYOFF? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  quite 
often  I  have  questioned  the  wisdom  of 
the  courts,  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  and  indeed  of  leeislatlon  that  has 
allowed  labor  organizations  to  grow  to 
the  point  of  such  tremendous  economic 
position  over  any  otlier  segment  of  our 
economy. 

It  is  no  secret  that  one  labor  leader, 
like  Walter  Reuther,  can  effectively  fix 
the  price  of  labor  in  an  entire  industrj' — 
automobiles.  And  that  industry,  Mr 
President,  is  possibly  the  most  basic 
single  industry  at  present  in  the  national 
economy. 

When  such  overwhelming  power  i.* 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  such  a  few 
men.  I  suggest  that  the  temptation  to 
abuse  that  power  is  well  nigh  irresistible 
In  my  opinion,  there  is  a  great  need  for 
legislative  review  of  this  entire  situatioi. 
with  the  object  of  bringing  forth  new- 
labor  legislation  that  will  effectively  re- 
store the  balance  between  economic  seg- 
ments of  our  society.  Since  legislation 
has  been  responsible  for  creating  the 
present  imbalance.  I  think  it  only  correct 
for  new  legislation  that  will  correct  this 
situation  be  enacted. 

As  an  example  of  the  abuse  our  pres- 
ent political  system  can  experience,  I 
would  refer  the  Senate  to  a  piece  of  ex- 
cellent reporting  by  Mr.  Jerry  Landauer. 
published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
July  19,  1968.  in  which  he  comprehen- 
sively sets  forth  some  highly  aromatic 
circumstances  surrounding  gifts  of  $100.- 
000  to  various  Democratic  campaign  com- 
mittees aroimd  the  land.  The  Information 
he  presents  strongly  evidences  that  this 
contribution  came  only  after  a  member  of 
the  Johnson  Cabinet  took  action  exempt- 
ing an  official  of  the  Canadian  district 
of  the  International  Seafarers  Union. 

After  reading  the  story  and  seeing  the 
careful  attempt  of  Mr.  Landauer  to  pre- 
sent the  facts  in  as  true  a  light  as  pos- 
sible. I  came  away  with  the  impression 
that  even  though  some  administration 
officials  may  have  acted  in  a  naive  or 
unknowing  manner,  there  is  still  the 
strong  and  pervasive  smell  of  a  political 
payoff  hanging  about  this  case. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record.  After  other 
Senators  have  read  it,  I  should  like  to 
have  their  opinions  as  to  whether  there 
may  not  be  grounds  for  a  congressional 
investigation  into  this  matter,  or  at  the 
verj'  least  a  calling  in  to  question  the 
ethics  involved. 

There  being  no  ob.iectlon,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Friend  in  CoiniT? — Union's  Political 
Gifts  Follow  Administration  Aid  to 
FuGirrvE  Official — Seafarers  Give  Demo- 
crats $100,000  Afteh  Rusk  Veteos  Cana- 
dian Extradition  Bid — Secretary  Denies 
Pressure 

(By  Jerry  Landauer) 
Washington. — On  a  busy  Friday  afternoon 
some  months  ago.  seven  lawyers  gathered 
In  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk's  Inner 
office  over  glasses  of  sherry  to  discuss  a  com- 
plicated extradition  case  that  could  ser- 
iously embarrass  Hubert  Humphrey  In  his 
race  for  the  White  House. 

The  lawyers  argued  discreetly  about  a  Ca- 
nadian   government    request    that    the    U.S. 
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surrender  Harold  C.  Banks,  former  boss  of 
the  Canadian  district  of  the  Seafarers  Inter- 
national  Union.  He  had  Jumped  ball  In 
Canada  and  fled  south  across  the  border  to 
avoid  serving  a  five-year  jail  term  on  a  con- 
viction for  hiring  goons  to  beat  up  a  rival 
labor  leader. 

At  the  Informal  hearing  In  the  Secretary 
of  State's  office.  Canada's  lawyers  sought 
Banks'  return  But  Secretary  Rusk,  rejecting 
the  conclusions  of  his  legal  adviser  and 
overruling  a  US.  Commissioner,  declined  to 
Issue  an  extradition  warrant.  To  surrender 
Banks,  then  In  Federal  custody,  would  have 
violated  "my  own  sense  of  old-fashioned 
Justice,"  Mr.  Rusk  says.  Instead,  the  Secre- 
tary let  Banks  go  free.  He  also  rejected  a 
Canadian  appeal  for  international  arbitra- 
tion of  the  dispute. 

Then  a  noteworthy  thing  happened.  With- 
in days  after  the  Rusk  decision,  but  un- 
known to  the  Secretary,  checks  totaling 
$100,000  started  flowing  Into  Democratic 
Party  campaign  coffers  from  Seafarers 
Union  headquarters  In  Brooklyn.  The  Sea- 
farers' gift  is  the  single  biggest  union  con- 
tribution known  to  have  been  made  in  this 
Presidential  election  year.  It  came  in  two 
equal  packets  of  10  checks  each — and  each  of 
the  20  checks  was  for  exactly  S5,000.  Half  the 
money  was  earmarked  for  Vice  President 
Humphrey's  campaign;  the  rest  went  to 
groups  that  had  been  working  for  President 
Johnson's  reelection. 

politically  minded  union 

Conceivably,  this  sequence  of  events  rep- 
resents sheerest  coincidence.  At  any  rate, 
Secretary  Rusk  emphasizes  that  no  political 
pressure  was  applied  from  any  source  to  In- 
fluence his  decision. 

It's  conceivable,  too.  that  the  union's  cam- 
paign donations  represent  nothing  more 
than  a  gesture  of  gratitude  by  Seafarers 
President  Paul  Hall,  on  whose  yacht  Banks 
found  temporary  refuge  after  he  became  a 
fugitive  from  Canada.  ("He  is  a  field  general 
in  tough  waterfront  wars,"  Mr.  Hall  has  said 
of  Banks.) 

Or.  as  one  Insider  speculates.  Mr.  Hall  may 
have  been  misled  by  Democratic  fund  raisers 
into  believing  that  political  pull  set  Banks 
free.  The  Seafarers  president  has  always  as- 
sumed that  pouring  money  Into  political 
campaigns  achieves  results;  though  number- 
ing just  80.000  members,  the  vmlon  hopes  to 
spend  81  million  for  politics  this  year,  most 
of  It  labeled  as  voluntary  donations  by  sea- 
men since  use  of  union  dues  to  help  candi- 
dates for  Federal  office  Is  Illegal. 

The  Seafarers  decline  to  make  any  com- 
ment on  their  political  contributions  that 
followed  Banks'  release  or  to  give  any  rea- 
sons for  them;  the  union  refuses  even  to  tell 
when  It  sent  the  ten  J5.000  checks  to  Hum- 
phrey campaign  committees. 

Mr.  Hall  knew,  at  any  rate,  that  Secretary 
of  Labor  WlUard  Wlrtz  had  put  In  a  good 
word  for  Banks  In  a  memorandum  to  Cabinet 
colleague  Rusk.  Mr.  Wlrtz  had  been  urged  to 
Intervene  by  AFL-CIO  officials  and.  accord- 
ing to  one  participant's  recollection,  by  an 
attorney  for  Banks;  his  well-connected  law- 
yers Included  Myer  Feldman.  a  former  spe- 
cial counsel  to  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson,  and  Abram  Chayes.  former  State 
Department  legal  adviser.  But  the  timing  of 
the  Seafarers  donations  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  made  tend  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  there  was  a  prearrangement 
with  Democratic  fund  raisers. 

chronology  op  events 

For  one  thing,  Mr.  Hall  waited  to  unzip  his 
union's  bulging  purse  (June  1  balance  for 
political  activity:  $460,671)  until  the  Banks 
case  had  been  decided  to  his  satisfaction.  He 
contributed  nothing  to  Lyndon  Johnson 
when  the  President  was  under  fire  during 
the  New  Hampshire  Democratic  primary,  and 
he  held  back  even  after  Robert  Kennedy,  an 


arch-foe  of  Mr.  Hall,  Jumped  Into  the  Presi- 
dential fray  In  mid-March. 

The  chronology  of  subsequent  events 
seems  to  underline  the  question  about  a  pre- 
arrangement. On  March  13,  Secretary  Rusk 
Informed  the  Canadian  Embassy  that  he 
wouldn't  Issue  the  surrender  warrant.  The 
next  day  Ottawa  said  It  would  ask  for  re- 
consideration— and  International  arbitration. 
On  March  25,  Mr.  Rusk  rejected  the  appeal, 
saying  It  wouldn't  be  wise  to  permit  arbitra- 
tion. Then  on  Sunday,  March  31,  President 
Johnson  surprised  the  nation  by  announcing 
his  Intention  not  to  run  for  reelection. 

Yet  on  or  about  Wednesday,  April  3,  the 
Seafarers  Political  Activity  Donation  Com- 
mittee wrote  10  consecutively  numbered 
checks  for  $5,000  each — nearly  all  to  Demo- 
cratic committees  that  had  been  working  for 
LBJ's  reelection.  One  possible  explanation: 
Somebody  had  struck  a  bargain  with  Sea- 
farers President  Hall  while  the  Banks  case 
was  pending — a  bargain  he  executed  to  the 
letter  even  though  the  candidate  he  Intended 
to  support  had  retired  from  the  race. 

In  any  case.  Mr  Hall  needed  advance  ad- 
vice from  Democratic  fund  raisers  about  how 
to  write  the  checks.  Federal  law  sets  an  an- 
nual $5,000  limit  on  contributions  to  com- 
mittees supporting  candidates  for  Federal 
office.  To  avoid  that  legal  limit — and  often 
to  avoid  Identifying  contributors — financiers 
of  both  parties  make  arrangements  to  divide 
big  gifts  among  numerous  duminv  commit- 
tees set  up  In  distant  places. 

Accordingly,  these  first  10  checks  went  to 
the  President's  Club,  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  the  President's  Club  of  New  York, 
Democratic  Citizens  of  New  York.  Citizens  for 
Johnson-Humphrey  of  Rhode  Island,  the 
President's  Club  of  Illinois.  Citizens  for  John- 
son-Humphrey of  Illinois,  the  President's 
Club  of  Texas,  Citizens  for  Johnson-Hum- 
phrey of  Texas  and  the  Democratic  City  Club 
of  Texas  in  Austin. 

It  IS  pertinent  to  note  that  neither  Rhode 
Island  nor  Illinois  nor  Texas  requires  political 
committees  operating  within  those  states  to 
disclose  receipts  and  expenses.  And  because 
they  are  deemed  to  operate  solely  in  those 
states,  the  recipient  committees  needn't  re- 
port under  Federal  law.  Moreover,  the  two 
New  Y'ork  committees  needn't  file  reports  in 
Albany  until  early  1969.  Hence,  just  SIO.OOO 
of  the  first  $50,000  contributed  by  the  Sea- 
farers appears  on  any  Democratic  committee 
report:  §40,000  can  be  spent  or  sent  to  Wash- 
ington without  any  public  accounting. 

But  $25,000  of  the  $40,000  can  be  traced, 
and  the  route  It  took  strengthens  the  im- 
pression that  Seafarer  Hall  had  agreed  to 
open  his  union's  purse  at  about  the  time 
Banks  was  freed.  On  April  11,  the  Democratic 
City  CUib  of  Texas,  the  President's  Club  of 
Texas  and  the  Citizens  for  Johnson-Hum- 
phrey of  Texas  each  transferred  S5.000  to  the 
Washington  offices  of  Citizens  for  Johnson- 
Humphrey,  a  now  defunct  committee.  Five 
thousand  dollars  more  arrived  In  Washington 
April  18  from  the  President's  Club  of  Illinois, 
and  on  April  23  $5,000  came  in  from  Citizens 
for  Johnson-Humphrey  of  Rhode  Island. 
Most  of  the  825.000  was  used  to  pay  off  ex- 
penses that  had  been  incurred  on  the  Presi- 
dent's behalf  in  late  March  during  the  Wis- 
consin primary  campaign:  Wisconsin  Demo- 
crats' voted  on  April  2.  ju.«;t  two  days  after 
LBJ's  retirement  announcement. 

Some  time  later  on.  the  Seafarers  delivered 
the  second  packet  of  ten  S5.000  checks  to 
committees  supporting  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey's Presidential  a.^^pimtions.  Of  the  ten 
recipient  committees  only  two — United  Dem- 
ocrats for  Humphrey  and  Citizens  for  Hum- 
phrey -are  actually  functioning.  And  because 
the  Federal  disclosure  law  doesn't  cover  pri- 
mary elections,  neither  committee  Is  required 
to  file  an  accounting  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures. 

The  eight  other  Humphrey  committees  to 
which  the  union  donations  went  exist  mostly 


on  paper;  none  has  obtained  or  .ipplled  for 
telephone  service.  Their  titles  are:  Humphrey 
for  President  Committee,  DC  Volunteers  for 
Humphrey.  Election  Committee  for  Hum- 
phrey. National  Humphrey  for  President 
Committee,  National  Committee  for  Hum- 
phrey. Htmiphrey  Campaign  Committee, 
Friends  of  Humphrey  Committee  and  Unite 
With  Humphrey  Committee. 

The  co-chairman  of  Citizens  for  Humphrey 
Is  David  Olnsburg.  law  partner  of  Mr.  Feld- 
man, who  along  with  Mr.  Chayes.  represented 
fugitive  Banks  In  the  Informal  hearing  in 
Secretary  Rusk's  office.  Mr.  Feldman  says  he 
knows  nothing  about  Seafarer  jjolltical  con- 
tributions. The  United  Democrats,  for  their 
part,  decline  to  disclose  when  the  union 
gifts  were  received:  "We're  just  not  going  to 
go  Into  Individual  contributions,"  a  spokes- 
man says. 

Labor  Secretary  Wlrtz.  a  Humphrey  sup- 
porter and  friend,  also  says  he  was  unaware 
of  any  big  Seafarer  contributions  following 
Banks'  release  from  Federal  custody.  "It  w-or- 
rles  me  greatly,  and  I  intend  to  find  out 
about  it,"  Mr.  Wlrtz  says,  expressing  concern 
that  the  size  and  timing  of  the  donations 
could  hurt  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Wlrtz  adds 
that  he  wrote  the  memo  on  Banks'  behalf 
primarily  to  acquaint  Secretary  Rusk  with 
the  history  of  maritime  violence  involving 
the  Canadian  union  of  which  Banks  was 
president. 

For  his  part.  Secretary  Rusk  doesn't  recall 
that  any  official  in  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
Administration  except  Mr.  Wlrtz  WTOte  or 
spoke  to  him  about  Banks  (In  addition  to 
the  memo, 'Mr.  Rusk  vaguely  recalls  a  brief 
conversation  about  the  case  with  Mr.  Wlrtz 
during  or  after  a  Cabinet  meeting).  "No  one 
tried  to  use  inducement  or  threat  with  me 
regarding  this  case."  the  Secretary  adds,  vow- 
ing to  throw  out  any  visitors  who  might  try. 

"No  one  at  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
nUttee  ever  communicated  with  me  on  this 
matter.  No  one  at  the  While  House  ever  at- 
tempted to  Influence  my  decision.  Nor  did 
any  Senator  or  Congressman.  This  matter 
rested  solely  with  the  Secretary  of  State." 

In  deciding  whether  to  extradite  Banks, 
Secretary  Rusk  had  to  Interpret  the  Web- 
ster-Ashburton  Treaty.  It  was  signed  in  1842 
by  the  U.S.  and  by  the  British  government 
on  behalf  of  Britain  and  Its  colonies,  which 
then  Included  Canada.  As  the  State  De- 
partment explains  it.  Canada's  request  pre- 
sented a  "unique  problem"  for  non-lawyer 
Rusk.  In  1964,  Banks  was  convicted  In  Can- 
ada for  conspiring  to  commit  assault.  The 
court  determined  that  he  paid  $1,000  to  "Big 
John"  Kasper.  former  bodyguard  to  ex- 
Teamsters  boss  Dave  Beck.  Kasper  assertedly 
was  hired  to  thrash  a  certain  Cnpt.  Henry 
Walsh  of  the  Canadian  Merchant  Service 
Guild,  a  rival  union.  Whoever  administered 
the  beating  did  it  thoroughly.  Inflicting  a 
double  rupture  and  a  fractured  skull. 

a  GOVERNMENT  UNDER  PRESStTRE 

Banks  failed  to  appear  on  the  day  set  for 
his  appeal  to  the  court  of  appeals  in  Quebec. 
Instead,  he  forfeited  a  $25,000  cash  bond  and 
fled  to  the  U.S..  presumably  knowing  that 
assault  Is  not  among  the  extraditable  crimes 
listed  in  the  Webster-Ashburton  Treaty.  Al- 
most Immediately  Canada's  Conservative 
Party  assailed  the  Liberals  for  letting  Banks 
slip  away.  Among  other  epithets,  the  Con- 
servatives called  Banks  the  "pampered  pet 
of  Liberalism."  Hence,  the  Liberal  govern- 
ment was  under  pressure  to  prove  that  it 
hadn't  pampered  fugitive  Banks. 

Finally,  in  August  1967.  Ottawa  asked 
Washington  to  surrender  Banks  on  a  charge 
of  perjury,  an  extraditable  crime  under  the 
treaty.  Canada  alleged  that  the  fugitive  had 
lied  four  years  earlier  to  a  royal  commis- 
sioner in  denying  knowedge  of  the  beating 
Inflicted  on  Capt.  Walsh.  The  commissioner 
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had  been  assigned  to  Invi  stlgate  union  strife 
and  disruptions  of  shlppf  ng  along  the  Great 
Lakes:  his  report  concl  ided.  among  other 
things,  that  labor  leader  Banks  Is  a  man 
whose  "violence  Is  comflulslve." 

After  being  scooped  up  by  Federal  authori- 
ties In  Brooklyn,  Banks  ^  Eis  taken  before  U.S. 
Commissioner  Salvatore  T.  Abruzzo.  There 
the  fugitive's  lawyers  prd  tested  that  the  new 
perjury  charge  was  part,  of  a  political  cam- 
paign by  the  Canadian  [overnment  to  "get 
Banks."  Commissioner  i  Abruzzo  dismissed 
this  contention  and  also  ejected  Banks'  plea 
that  he  had  been  deprlvl  d  of  rights  against 
self-incrimination.  At  hat  point.  Banks 
switched  lawyers,  engagll  ig  Mr.  Chayes,  Sec- 
retary Rusk's  former  leg<  I  adviser,  who  tlien 
brought  In  former  Whll  i  House  aide  Peld- 
man. 

The  fugitive's  new  law;  Brs  could  have  con- 
tinued the  flght  against  extradition  In  US 
district  court  and  on  i  3  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Instead,  as  Is  per  iltted  under  extra- 
dition procedure,  they  cl  ose  a  direct  appeal 
to  Secretary  Rusk. 

In  the  75-mlnute  sessK  a  over  sherry  in  the 
Secretary's  office,  Mesi  "s.  Peldman  and 
Chayes  argued  that  exradltlon  processes 
shouldn't  permit  the  Ca  ladian  government 
to  acoompllsh  Indlrectl; 
achieve- directly — that  Is 
for  skipping  ball  on 
assault  charge. 
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what    it   couldn't 
to  retrieve  Banks 
1  16    nonextradltable 


A      POLmCAL 


"To  say  this  is  not  to  npugn  the  motives 
of  the  Canadian  govern  nent  or  to  charge 
It  with  any  improper  a<  Ion."  according  to 
Mr.  Chayes'  43-page  brie  .  "Everyone  knows 
that  there  is  a  large  poll'  cal  element  in  the 
law  enforcement  process)  especially  when  it 
Involves  a  well-known  pi  bile  figure  like  Mr. 
Banks," 

This  argument  didn't  mpress  the  Canad- 
ian government's  US.  coi  nsel.  New  York  at- 
torney Richard  H.  Kuh.  lor  did  it  sway  Mr. 
Rusk's  current  legal  ai  vlser.  Leonard  C. 
Meeker.  But  "because  th  charge  of  perjury 
arose  directly  out  of  a  (  ;nial  of  guilt  al  a 
nonextradltable  offense.'  according  to  the 
State  Department,  "the  i  ecretary  concluded 
that  it  would  not  be  c(  mpatible  with  the 
overall  desl9;n  and  purpoii  i  of  the  extradition 
treaty,  which  is  limited  A  id  not  universal  in 
Its  coverage  of  offenses,  j  agree  to  extradi- 
tion on  the  unique  facts  c  '  this  case." 

Mr.  Rusk,  saying  "one  |  ;ould  put  a  strong 
argument  either  way,"  fi  imes  the  issue  In- 
volving Banks  more  simp  f.  "He  denied  hav- 
ing committed  a  nonext  aditable  offense.  I 
thought  he  should  have  chance  to  deny  it 
and  not  be  extradited  fo  his  denial.  ...  A 
man  has  the  right  to  pn  [test  his  own  inno- 
cence. .  .  .  Whatever  he  nay  be,  I  had  the 
case  of  a  human  being  li   front  of  me." 

Though  Mr.  Rusk  11ml  ed  his  decision  to 
the  particular  facts  of  th  case,  he  may  have 
established  a.  diplomatic  precedent  of  sorts. 
The  State  Department  sa  s  it  can't  find  an- 
other instance  wiiere  ext  idltlon  was  denied 
on  the  ground  that  the  f  gitlve's  alleged  of- 
fense arose  from  anothei  crime  that  wasn't 
subject  to  extradition.  T  \e  department  fur- 
ther says  it  can't  find  am  ther  case  Involving 
Canada  where  a  lower  ma  istrate's  ruling  was 
overturned  on  appeal  t|  the  Secretary  of 
State.  1 1 

Mr.  Rusk's  aides  expl<  In  that  he  delves 
deeper  into  extradition  Ifiatters  than  most 
predecessors.  You'd  be  sM  rprised  how  deeply 
involved  he  gets,"  one  ^  Iflclal  says.  "Prob- 
ably it's  because  these  cai  es  Involve  individ- 
uals, not  broad  concepts  , Ike  disarmament.' 

But  the  Canadians  a)e  still  simmering, 
arguing  that  American  d  aurts  often  permit 
convictions  for  perjury  wl  len  the  crime  from 
which  the  perjury  flowet(f  Isn't  within  reach 
of  the  law. 
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VIOLATION  OP  GRUENING  AMEND- 
MENT PROHIBITING  AID  TO  THE 
UNITED  ARAB  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mi-.  President,  I  in- 
vite attention  to  circumvention  by  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  of  the  statu- 
tory prohibition  aeainst  furnishing  aid 
to  any  country  which  breaks  off  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  United  States. 
Information  available  to  me  indicates 
that  during  fiscal  year  1968  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  spent 
S200.000  in  appropriated  funds  and  the 
equivalent  of  $1  million  in  US-owned 
Egyptian  pounds  to  support  the  so-called 
American  University  in  Cairo. 

This  university  is  "American"  only  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  supported  by  U.S. 
funds — either  dollars  or  American-owned 
Egyptian  pounds.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  no  American  students  at  that 
university.  When  I  visited  the  university 
a  few  years  ago  in  connection  with  a 
study  I  was  making  for  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  of  the 
U.S.  foreign  aid  program  I  asked  that 
there  be  submitted  outlines  of  the  curric- 
ulums  taught  and  the  books  used.  None 
have  been  submitted.  I  just  wonder  what 
version  of  Middle  East  history  is  being 
taught  there. 

This  university  is  controlled  by  the 
Government  of  Egypt  under  the  dictator- 
ship of  Colonel  Nasser  who  through  the 
years — 

Invited  and  gave  hospitality  to  ex- Nazi 
scientists  who,  having  escaped  their  just 
fate  in  a  post-Nazi  Germany,  were  invited 
by  him  to  come  to  Egypt  to  help  him 
build  sophisticated  weapons  whose  only 
purpose  was  the  destruction  of  Israel; 

Carried  on  an  undeclared  war  in 
Yemen  at  a  cost  of  one-half  million  dol- 
lars a  day.  diverting  for  that  purpose 
funds  given  by  the  United  States  for  the 
economic  development  of  his  country  to 
benefit  Egypt's  wretchedly  poor; 

Showed  allegiance  to  the  Communists 
by  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Com- 
munists in  the  Congo; 

Attempted  to  pour  oil  on  the  brushfire 
in  Cyprus  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Turks; 

Countenanced  the  burning  of  the  John 
P.  Kennedy  Library  in  Cairo ;  and 

Encouraged  his  neighbors  in  Libya  to 
request  the  United  States  to  abandon  its 
important  Wheelus  Air  Porce  Base. 

Expenditures  for  this  university  in 
Cairo  are  clearly  prohibited  by  section 
620  (t)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended.  This  section  of  the  act, 
which  I  introduced  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1967  and 
which  was  passed  unanimously  by  the 
Senate,  adopted  by  the  House  and 
enacted  into  law  provides  that — 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  or  any  other  Act,  and  no  sales  shall  be 
made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  In  or  to 
any  country  which  has  severed  or  hereafter 
severs  diplomatic  relations,  unless  (1)  diplo- 
matic relations  have  been  resumed  with  such 
country  and  (2)  agreements  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  such  assistance  or  the  making  of  such 
sales,  as  the  case  may  be,  have  been  negoti- 


ated and  entered  Into  after  the  resumption 
of  diplomatic  relations  with  such  country. 

Despite  the  clear  and  unamblguou.s 
language  prohibiting  aid  of  any  kind  to 
countries  such  as  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public which  liave  broken  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  United  States  and  have 
expelled  our  diplomatic  personnel,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
and  the  Department  of  State  have  found 
a  means  of  continuing  to  furnish  assist- 
ance to  the  United  Arab  Republic,  and 
plan  to  continue  doing  so  in  fiscal  year 
1969.  Such  assistance  is  in  the  form  ol 
dollar  and  foreign  currency  grants  to 
the  American  Univer.sity  in  Cairo.  The.s«- 
agencies  defend  their  doing  so  by  re- 
ferring to  the  conference  report — Hou.sc 
Report  892 — on  the  Foreign  Assistanci 
Act  of  1967.  In  a  section  of  this  report 
dealing  with  the  restriction  of  mllitan 
ti-aining  of  certain  foreign  nationals,  the 
conferees  refen-ed  to  my  amendment  and 
stated  that  the  amendment  would  not 
affect  assistance  to  American-sponsored 
educational  institutions  abroad. 

Needless  to  say,  I  had  no  intention  of 
exempting  such  institutions  as  the 
American  University  in  Cairo  from  the 
prohibition  against  furnishing  aid  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  other  coun- 
tries severing  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  United  States,  nor  was  anything  said 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  the  House 
at  the  time  my  amendment  was  consid- 
ered which  could  construe  such  an  ex- 
emption to  have  been  intended.  Indeed, 
the  interpretation  of  my  amendment  by 
the  conferees,  in  a  section  of  their  report 
dealing  with  the  unrelated  matter  of  the 
training  of  foreign  military  personnel  in 
the  United  States,  appears  gratuitous  and 
contrary  to  the  express  wording  of  the 
amendment. 

Furthermore,  U.S.  expenditures  for 
support  of  the  American  University  in 
Cairo  arc  in  \1olation  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1968.  Section  117  of  that 
act  states: 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  made 
available  in  this  Act  for  carrying  out  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
shall  be  available  for  assistance  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  unless  the  President  de- 
termines that  such  availability  Is  essential 
to  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States. 

Since  the  President  has  not  seen  fit  to 
make  the  determination  referred  to  in 
section  117.  I  fail  to  understand  how  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  can  justify 
the  expenditure  of  $1.2  million  in  appro- 
priated dollar  funds  and  U.S.-owned 
local  currency  in  Egypt  to  support  any 
institution  in  that  country. 

More  fundamentally,  I  also  fail  to  see 
how  U.S.  financial  support  for  any  edu- 
cational institution  in  Egypt  can  be  in 
the  interests  of  the  United  States.  While 
some  American  faculty  have  been  al- 
lowed to  come  back  and  teach  at  the 
American  University  in  Cairo,  there  are 
no  American  students  there  and  the 
school  is  under  the  technical  control  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public which  has  appointed  an  adminis- 
trator to  operate  it.  If  anyone  thinks  that 
our  support  of  a  school  in  Cairo  is  going 
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U)  make  the  slightest  difference  in  chang- 
ing Nasser's  attitude  toward  the  United 
States,  or  to  cause  him  to  cease  his  poli- 
cies of  aggression  with  the  support  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  he  is  not  aware  of  the 
di.smal  record  of  the  last  decade.  From 
1959  imtil  our  aid  was  terminated  last 
\ear  the  United  States  ix)ured  over  $1 
billion  into  the  United  Arab  Republic  in 
an  effort  to  develop  the  country's  econ- 
omy and  to  lessen  the  hostility  which 
existed  on  the  part  of  the  government 
toward  the  United  States.  This  was 
money  that  could  have  been  as  well 
iwured  down  a  rathole  for  all  that  it 
.accomplished  in  the  way  of  improving 
tlie  conditions  under  which  the  majority 
ut  Egyptians  live.  Our  economic  as.sist- 
;uice  merely  allowed  Nasser  to  divert  his 
iwn  resources  to  building  up  his  military 
forces  for  a  strike  against  Israel  and. 
when  that  failed  and  he  was  ignomin- 
ioiisly  defeated  in  June  1967,  his  im- 
mediate reaction  was  to  blame  the  United 
States  for  his  troubles  by  accusing  us 
o:  joining  with  the  Israel  Air  Porce  in 
wiping  out  Egj'ptian  alrpower. 

Since  June  1967.  Nasser  has  shown  no 
inclination  to  improve  relations  with  the 
United  States  or  to  take  any  steps  lead- 
ing to  i>eace  and  stability  in  the  Middle 
East  and  I  cannot  believe  that  U.S.  fi- 
nancial support  for  an  educational  in- 
stitution in  Cairo  would  begin  to  change 
this  situation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  funds 
granted  the  Government  of  Egypt  for  the 
.<:upport  of  the  state-controlled  univer- 
sity in  Cairo  has  an  adverse  effect  upon 
the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  problem 
which  we  have  been  repeatedly  told  by 
the  administration  is  most  serious. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  these 
funds  have  been  granted — and  addi- 
tional funds  are  t>eing  requested  for  the 
same  purpose  for  the  next  n.scal  year — 
to  aid  an  educational  institution  in  a 
country  which  has  .severed  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  United  States  at  a 
time  when  Federal  assistance  to  U.S. 
educational  institutions  is  being  drasti- 
cally curtailed.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
amount  allotted  for  fiscal  year  1968  for 
Alaska  for  carrying  out  the  puiposes  of 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  was  Sl.805.503.  The 
amount  allowed  by  the  House  for  1969 
fiscal  year  was  S270.825  less  than  that 
figure.  The  cut  for  Alaska  is  therefore 
.^70,825  more  than  the  amount  granted 
in  U.S.  dollars  to  the  American  Univer- 
sity in  Cairo. 

Is  it  not  time  that  the  United  States 
reassessed  priorities? 

Since  I  am  unable  to  find  any  .=;tatu- 
tory  sanction  for  expenditure  of  U.S. 
funds,  including  dollar  appropriations  as 
A-ell  as  U.S.-owned  foreign  currencies, 
for  the  support  of  the  American  Univer- 
.sity in  Cairo  or  to  find  that  any  ovei-all 
interest  of  the  United  States  i.s  being 
served  by  such  expenditures.  I  am  ask- 
ing the  General  Accounting  Office  to  re- 
new this  matter  to  determme  whether 
all  disbursements  which  have  been  made 
for  this  purpose  in  fiscal  year  1968  should 
not  be  disallowed  and  a  claim  processed 
against  the  United  Arab  Republic. 


NATIONAL  FIREARMS  INVENTORY 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  efforts 
to  achieve  fair  and  adequate  firearms 
regulations  have  advanced  in  a  coopera- 
tive atmosphere  of  bipartisan  endeavor. 
In  recent  months,  I  have  consulted  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  and  other  in- 
formed persons  who  have  offered  their 
views  on  the  concept  of  a  national  inven- 
tory of  firearms.  With  these  discussions 
in  mind  and  after  considerable  thought, 
I  introduced  S.  3637  along  with  eight  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues. 

Essentially,  the  measure  seeks  to  estab- 
lish a  national  inventory  that  would  re- 
ceive minimal  information  relevant  to 
the  transfer  and'or  possession  of  fire- 
arms. Such  information  would  be  filed 
initially  with  the  principal  local  law  en- 
forcement officer  in  each  locality.  It  is 
not  primarily  a  iireventive  measure.  It 
does  not  guarantee  by  itself  that  trage- 
dies similar  to  those  we  have  witnessed 
in  the  recent  months  will  not  occur.  But 
it  does  provide  for  an  information- 
gathering  system  that  can  be  used  as  a 
tool  by  all  law-enforcement  officials  in 
their  efforts  to  trace  the  ownership  of 
particular  firearms. 

More  specifically  the  measure  calls  for 
the  filing  of  statements  by  manufac- 
turers, importers,  dealers  and  pawn- 
brokers of  all  future  commercial  trans- 
fers of  firearms;  the  filing  of  statements 
by  transferees  of  all  firearms  acquired 
by  private  transfer;  and  within  a  year 
the  filing  of  .statements  on  firearms  ac- 
quired prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
bill  by  any  person.  Ample  time  would  be 
allowed  for  the  pioper  authorities  to 
publicize  this  requirement  in  order  to  in- 
sure that  all  individuals  presently  hold- 
ing firearms  could  comply  without  diffi- 
culty. 

The  bill  would  permit  any  State  to 
exempt  itself  from  coverage  at  any  time 
by  creating  its  own  inventory  system. 
However,  in  the  interest  of  maintaining 
the  integrity  of  a  national  inventory,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  be  em- 
powered to  enter  into  agreements  with 
any  exempt  States  to  pay  the  costs  of 
incorporating  their  inventory  informa- 
tion into  the  national  files,  such  agree- 
ments would,  of  course,  depend  entirely 
on  voluntary  cooperation  by  the  States. 
Because  this  system  is  explicitly  con- 
ceived as  a  supplement  to  other  State, 
lf>cal,  and  Federal  regulations,  it  con- 
tains no  regulatory  provisions  of  its  own. 
it  places  no  significant  burdens  on  those 
owning  or  acquiring  firearms,  and  it  pro- 
vides only  light  penalties— no  imprison- 
ment at  all  and  only  a  staged  series  of 
optional  fines,  beginning  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  $100  for  the  first  violation.  These 
provisions  clearly  recognize  that  most 
owners  of  firearms  are  law-abiding 
Americans  who  shovild  not  be  exposed  to 
undue  risk  of  punishment  for  the  mere 
fact  of  possessing  firearms. 

In  developing  this  concept  since  it  was 
first  introduced  on  May  7.  my  cosponsors 
and  I  have  tried  to  be  responsive  to  the 
thoughtful  suggestions  that  have  been 
brought  to  our  attention.  We  have  now 
modified  the  bill  in  a  number  of  particu- 
lars. In  order  that  the  Senate  may  con- 
sider the  more  refined  text.  I  ask  that  it 


be  printed  in  the  Record  immediately 
following  my  remarks.  At  the  appropri- 
ate time,  I  intend  to  offer  this  version 
as  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  to  S.  3637. 

To  emphasize  the  fact/that  the  pio- 
ixjsal  is  strictly  an  ijifemiation-gather- 
ing  device  intended'^to  aid  enforcement 
of  firearm  laws  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, we  have  retitled  the  legislation  the 
National  Firearms  Inventory  Act. 

I  would  like  to  explain  briefly  the  more 
significant  alterations  and  additions. 

Section  2<a)  ^4)  would  now  enable  the 
transferee  to  retain  for  his  own  records 
a  copy  of  the  statement  filed  under  the 
provisions  of  that  section. 

Section  2(bi  would  now  require  the 
filing  of  a  statement  by  a  private  trans- 
feree within  10  instead  of  30  days.  When 
weighed  against  the  need  for  up-to-date 
information,  the  shorter  period  does  not 
appear  to  be  at  all  unreasonable. 

Section  2(d)  has  been  renumbered  as 
section  2'g)  and  three  new  sections  have 
been  added  and  numbered  as  2 1  d  > ,  2  <  e  > 
(1)  and  t2),  and  2(f)   d)  and  i2). 

Section  2<d)  would  now  require  a  pri- 
vate iJerson  who  has  changed  his  resi- 
dence to  any  locality  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  to  file  a  new  statement 
with  the  principal  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer of  the  locality  to  which  he  has 
moved.  He  would  have  30  days  within 
which  to  do  so.  In  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  20  ijerccnt  of  our  urban  population 
shifts  each  year,  a  workable  information 
source  must,  of  necessity,  reflect  these 
changes. 

Section  2(ei(l'»  would  require  the 
sending  of  a  notification  to  the  principal 
local  law  enforcement  official  v.-ithin  10 
days  of  any  loss,  theft,  recovery,  or  de- 
struction of  a  firearm  recorded  under  the 
provision  of  the  act. 

Section  2(e) '2i  would  require  a  pri- 
vate transferor  to  notify  the  principal 
law  enforcement  official  of  the  locality 
wherein  he  resides  of  details  relevant  to 
the  transfer. 

Section  2(f)  d)  would  permit  the 
filing  of  statements  directly  with  the 
Seci-etary  of  the  Treasury  in  situations 
where  the  Secretary  has  determined  that 
it  would  be  impracticable  for  most  per- 
sons within  the  given  locality  to  file  such 
statements  v,-ith  the  local  authorities  in 
that  jurisdiction. 

Section  2(f)(2)  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary to  notify  the  principal  law  en- 
forcement official  of  a  locality  as  desig- 
nated under  this  subsection  of  any  state- 
ments filed  pursuant  to  the  section.  The 
need  fov  this  provision  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  geographical  lunitations  may 
exist  in  a  given  locality  vv-hich  would  im- 
ix)se  an  und-ae  burden  on  those  .'^eekinii  to 
comply  with  the  act.  Additionally  a  local 
law  enforcement  official  may,  for  any 
number  of  reasons,  be  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  receive  the  information  sought 
under  this  act. 

Section  3(d)  would  place  a  ceiling  of 
$2  for  each  fee  paid  by  private  persons. 
In  addition  the  Secretary  could  author- 
ize each  local  law  enforcement  officer 
designated  to  for%vard  statements  to  re- 
tain a  portion,  not  to  exceed  50  percent, 
of  each  such  fee. 
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An  Important  featu  re  has  been  added 
as  section  5(c» .  It  wa  ild  prevent  the  use 
of  the  recorded  Infort  lation  in  any  pros- 
ecution for  crimes  con  mitted  eltlier  prior 
to  or  concurrent  wi  h  the  filing  of  a 
statement.  Thus,  an  ,'  person  filing  a 
statement  would  notf  be  incriminating 
himself.  However,  it  isimportant  to  point 
out  that  the  immunit;  would  not  extend 
to  any  future  crimina  activity.  It  follows 
that  the  local  law  e  iforcement  official 
should  inform  any  i  ;rson  who  files  a 
statement  and  who  la  in  possession  of  a 
firearm  in  violation  o  some  other  State 
or  Federal  statute,  th  ,t  the  Information 
could  be  used  againa ;  him.  As  an  ex- 
ample, a  felon  who  p  assesses  a  firearm 
in  violation  of  title  \  II  of  the  recently 
enacted  Safe  Streets  ;  nd  Crime  Control 
Act,  could  file  a  statei  lent  without  hav- 
ing the  information  used  against  him 
relevant  to  his  possei  sion  prior  to  and 
concurrent  with  the  ft  Ing.  But  this  felon 
would  have  to  diveJ ;  himself  of  the 
weapon  in  order  to  ai  old  the  use  of  the 
information  in  a  pros  cution  for  posses- 
sion subsequent  to  the  filing  of  the  state- 
ment. 

Section  8  has  been  i  ided  to  allow  time 
for  the  implementatic  n  of  the  provision 
of  the  act  and  to  insu  -e  that  the  details 
of  administration  woi  Id  be  worked  out. 

The  changes  that  I  lave  suggested  do 
not  alter  the  underlj  ng  concept  of  S. 
3637.  They  merely  ti  ke  cognizance  of 
some  of  the  practical  aspects  of  its  ad- 


ministration. As  such 


it  represents  our 


continuing  effort  to  ichieve  a  coordi- 
nated national  progrs  n  that  is  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  ol  all  communities 
across  the  Nation  and!  that  is  responsive 
to  the  justified  conceup  expressed  by  the 
American  public. 

The  PRESIDING  ClFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requfst  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  t4  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  36:  7 


A  bin  to  provide  for  th 


national    firearms    Inv  intory    to    facilitate 


control  of  Interstate 
Be  it  enacted  by  the 


of  Representatives  of  tl  e  United  States  of 


America  in  Congress  a 
Act  may  be  cited  as  th 
Inventory  Act 

Sec.  2.    la)    It  shall  Ift  unlawful  for  any 
manufacturer.    Importer     dealer,    or    pawn 


broker   within   any   Sta 


ebtabllshment  of  a 


afflc  In  firearms 
Senate  and  House 


embled.   That   this 
National  Firearms 


to  sell   or   other- 


wise transfer  any  flrean  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  to  anyt  person  unless  such 
manufacturer,  Impwrterl  dealer  or  pawn- 
broker forwards  (1)  to  tie  principal  law  en- 
forcement officer  of  the  licallty  in  which  the 


transaction  occurs;    (2) 
enforcement  officer  of  t: 
the  transferee   resides: 


o  the  principal  law 
locality  in  which 
3)    to  the  firearms 


Inventory  to  be  establls  led  by  the  Depart- 


ment of  the  Treasury  by 
tered   or   certified   mail 


quested);  and  (4)   to  th    transferee  a  state- 


ment in  such  form  as 
prescribe,  containing  thi 
tlon: 

(A)   the    name.    age. 


Jnlted  States  recis- 
I  return    receipt    re- 


t.he  Secretary   shall 
followlns  Informa- 

ddress.    and    social 


security  number,  If  any., 


chasing  or  otherwise  acq|  liring  such  firearm; 

(B)  the  title,  name,  aj  d  official  address  of 
the  principal  law  enforcj  ment  officer  of  the 
locality  in  which  such     erson  resides; 

(C)  the  name  of  the)  manufact\u-er,  the 
caliber  or  gauge,  as  api   oprlate,  the  model 


of  the  person  pur- 


and  the  type,  and  the  serial  number  Identi- 
fication, if  any.  of  the  fl'earm:   and 

(D)  a  true  copy  of  any  permit  or  similar 
document  required  for  purchase  or  posses- 
sion of  a  firearm  by  the  transferee  pursuant 
to  any  statute  of  the  State  or  published 
ordinance  applicable  to  the  locality  in  which 
such  person  resides. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
within  any  State,  other  than  a  manufac- 
turer, importer,  dealer,  or  pawnbroker,  to 
receive  any  firearm  obtained  by  him  by  pur- 
chase, gift,  or  otherwise,  after  the  effective 
date  of  tills  Act,  other  than  by  purchase 
from  a  manufacturer.  Importer,  dealer,  or 
pawnbroker,  unless  such  transferee  forwards 
within  10  days  to  the  principal  law  enforce- 
ment officer  of  the  locality  In  which  such 
transferee  resides  a  statement  In  such  form 
as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  containing 
but  not  limited  to  the  following  Informa- 
tion: 

(A)  the  name.  age.  address,  and  social 
security  number,  if  any,  of  the  f>erson  pur- 
chasing or  otherwise  acquiring  such  firearm; 

(B)  the  title,  name,  and  official  address  of 
the  principal  law  enforcement  officer  of  the 
locality    In  which  such   person  resides;    and 

(C>  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
caliber  or  gauge,  as  appropriate,  the  model 
and  the  typ)e,  and  the  serial  number  Identi- 
fication. If  any.  of  the  firearm.  Any  local  law 
enforcement  officer  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  receive  such  a  statement  shall  for- 
ward by  United  States  registered  or  certified 
mall  (return  receipt  requested)  a  true  copy 
of  any  such  statement  received  to  the  fire- 
arms Inventor^'  to  be  established  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury.  The  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  make  whatever  arrangements 
he  deems  necessary.  Including  the  dissemi- 
nation of  public  Information,  to  effect  the 
policy  of  this  section. 

(c)  Any  person  owning  or  possessing  any 
firearm  purchased  or  otherwise  obtained  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall,  within 
one  year  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
file  with  the  principal  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer of  the  locality  In  which  such  person  re- 
sides a  statement  in  such  form  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe  containing  but  not 
limited  to  the  following  information: 

(A)  the  name,  age.  address,  and  social 
security  number.  If  any,  of  the  i>erson  owning 
or  possessing  such  firearm ; 

(B)  the  title,  name,  and  official  address 
of  the  principal  law  enforcement  officer  of 
the  locality  in  which  such  person  resides; 
and 

(C)  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
caliber  or  gauge,  as  appropriate,  the  model 
and  type,  and  the  serial  number  identifica- 
tion. If  any.  of  the  firearm.  Any  local  law 
enforcement  officer  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  receive  such  a  statement  shall  for- 
ward by  United  States  registered  or  certified 
mall  (return  receipt  requested)  a  true  copy 
of  any  such  statement  received  to  the  fire- 
arms Inventory  to  be  established  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury.  The  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  make  whatever  arrangements 
he  deems  necessary.  Including  the  dissemina- 
tion of  public  information,  to  effect  the  policy 
of  this  section. 

(d)  After  January  I.  1970  any  person  (other 
than  a  manufacturer.  Importer,  dealer,  or 
pawnbroker,  acting  In  a  commercial  capacity) 
who  possesses  a  firearm  and  who  changes  his 
residence  to  any  locality  in  any  state  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  within  30 
days  file  with  the  principal  law  enforcement 
officer  of  the  locality  In  which  such  person 
takes  up  residence  a  statement  In  such  form 
as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  containing 
but  not  limited  to  the  following  Information: 

(A)  the  name,  age.  address,  and  social 
security  number.  If  any,  of  the  person  own- 
ing or  possessing  such  firearm; 

(B)  the  title,  name,  and  official  address  of 
the  principal  law  enforcement  officer  of  the 
locality  In  which  such  person  resides;   and 


(C)  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
caliber  of  gauge,  as  appropriate,  the  model 
and  type,  and  the  serial  number  Identifica- 
tion. If  any.  of  the  firearm.  Any  local  law 
enforcement  officer  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  receive  such  a  statement  shall  for- 
ward by  United  Stales  registered  or  certified 
mall  (return  receipt  requested)  a  true  ciipy 
of  any  such  statement  received  to  the  fire- 
arms  Inventory  to  be  established  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury.  The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  make  whatever  arrangements 
he  deems  necessary,  including  the  dlssepii- 
nation  of  public  information,  to  effect  tlie 
policy  of  this  section. 

(e)  (1)  Any  person  who  possesses  a  firearm 
recorded  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall,  within  10  days  after  any  loss,  thelt. 
recovery  or  destruction  of  such  firearm  has 
been  discovered,  notify  the  principal  Ihw 
enforcement  officer  of  the  locality  In  which 
such  person  resides.  Any  local  law  enforce- 
ment officer  designated  by  the  Secretary  ior 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  forward  by 
United  States  registered  or  certified  mall  (it- 
turn  receipt  requested)  a  true  copy  of  any 
such  notification  received  to  the  firearms 
Inventory  to  be  established  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury. 

(2)  Any  person  (other  than  a  manufac- 
turer, importer,  dealer,  or  pawnbroker,  acting 
In  a  commercial  capacity)  who  sells  or  other- 
wise transfers  to  any  other  person  a  firearm 
recorded  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  within  10  days  notify  the  principal  law 
enforcement  officer  of  the  locality  in  which 
such  transferor  resides.  Such  notice  shall  in- 
dicate the  date  of  the  transfer  and  the  name, 
age.  address,  and  social  security  number,  if 
any,  of  the  transferee.  Any  local  law  en- 
forcement officer  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  for- 
ward by  United  States  registered  or  certified 
mall  a  true  copy  of  any  such  notification 
received  to  the  firearms  inventory  to  be 
established  by  the  Department  of  the 
Treasur>'. 

(f)(1)  If  the  Secretary  determines  after 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  that  It  Is  im- 
practicable for  most  persons  in  any  locality 
within  any  State  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  hy 
reg^uladon  establish  a  procedure  by  which 
such  persons  may  file  the  required  state- 
ments directly  with  the  Secretary  either  ;:i 
person  or  by  United  States  registered  or  cer- 
tified mall  (return  receipt  requested)  on 
forms  to  be  made  available  by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  notify  the  prin- 
cipal law  enforcement  officer  of  any  locality 
designated  under  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section of  each  statement  filed  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

(g)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  the  sale,  other  transfer  or  owner- 
ship of  any  firearm  to  or  by  (A)  the  United 
States  or  any  department,  Indeptendent  es- 
tablishment or  agency  thereof,  (B)  any  State 
or  any  department.  Independent  establish- 
ment, agency  or  any  political  subdlvlsicn 
thereof.  (C)  any  duly  commissioned  officer  <  r 
agent  of  the  United  States,  a  State  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof.  In  his  official 
capacity;  nor  shall  such  provisions  apply  to 
any  transactions  between  manufacturers,  im- 
porters, dealers,  or  pawnbrokers,  acting  in  % 
commercial  capacity  and  licensed  after  the 
enactment  of  Chapter  44  of  Title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

Sec.  3(a).  The  Secretary'  shall  establish  and 
maintain  an  inventory  identifying  each  fire- 
arm reported  to  hiip  pursuant  to  the  first 
section  of  this  Act.  Such  inventory  shall  t)e 
established  In  consultation  with  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  In  or- 
der to  Insure  coordination  between  the  inven- 
tory and  the  National  Crime  Information 
Center. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  his  responsibil- 
ities under  this  section  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  obtain  and  use  the  most  modern 
and     efficient     automatic     data     processing 
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equipment  for  the  storage,  analysis  and  re- 
trieval of  information  contained  in  the  state- 
ments furnished  to  the  firearms  inventory  to 
be  established  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  issue, 
iimend  and  revoke  such  regulations  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish a  schedule  of  fees,  not  to  exceed  S2  00  for 
each  firearm,  to  be  paid  by  each  person 
(other  than  a  manufacturer,  Importer,  dealer 
or  pawnbroker,  acting  in  a  commercial  ca- 
pacity), filing  a  statement  under  the  provi- 
sions'of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  may  author- 
ize each  local  law  enforcement  officer  desig- 
nated to  forward  statements  filed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  to  retain  a  portion,  not 
to  exceed  50  percent,  of  each  such  fee. 

Sec.  4(a).  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  a  resident  (other  than  a  manu- 
facturer. Importer,  dealer,  or  pawnbroker, 
acting  in  a  commercial  capacity)  of  any  State 
which  has  enacted  or  shall  enact  legislation 
that  establishes  an  Inventory  of  firearms,  in- 
cluding information  at  least  as  detailed  as 
that  required  by  this  Act.  and  that  provides 
penalties  at  least  as  severe  as  are  contained 
in  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  any  State  agency  des- 
ignated by  the  Governor  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  in  any  State  eligible  for  exemption 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  to  pay 
the  costs  of  furnishing  the  information  col- 
lected in  each  such  State  to  the  inventory 
established  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
otit  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5ia)(l)  Any  person  who  violates  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  is- 
sued thereunder  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty 
\^hich.  in  the  case  of  the  first  offense  shall  be 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $100.  in  the  case  of 
the  second  offense  by  the  same  person  shall 
be  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $1,000.  and  in 
the  case  of  a  subsequent  offense  by  the  same 
person  shall  be  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$5,000. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  officer  of  a 
designated  local  law  enforcement  agency  In 
the  course  of  his  official  duties. 

lb)  Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully 
makes  a  false  statement  on  any  statement 
required  to  be  forwarded  under  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  violated  the  provisions  of 
section  1001  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
C.xle. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 
no  Information  or  evidence  obtained  from  a 
statement  required  to  be  filed  by  a  natural 
person  in  order  to  comply  with  any  provision 
o;  this  Act  shall  be  used  as  evidence  against 
tliat  person  in  a  criminal  proceeding  with 
respect  to  a  violation  of  law  occurring  prior 
to  or  concurrently  with  the  filing  of  the 
statement  containing  the  Information  or 
evidence. 

Sec  6.  Only  upon  the  request  of  a  law  en- 
forcement agency  of  a  State,  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  a  Federal  department  or 
at;ency  shall  the  Secretary  furnish  informa- 
tion (;ontained  in  the  inventory  established 
pursuant  to  this  Act  and  such  Information 
shall  be  furnished  only  to  the  requesting 
party. 

Sec.  7.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "person"  includes  any  indi- 
vidual, corporation,  company,  association. 
firm,  partnership,  society,  or  Joint  stock 
company. 

(2)  The  term  "firearm"  means  any  weapon 
(including  a  starter  gun)  which  will  or  Is 
designed  to  or  may  readily  be  converted  to 
expel  a  projectile  by  the  action  of  an  explo- 
sive; the  frame  or  receiver  of  any  such 
weapon;  or  any  firearm  muffler  or  firearm 
silencer;  or  any  destructive  device.  Such  term 
shall  not  include  an  antique  firearm  or  an 


unserviceable  firearm  possessed  and  held  as  a 
curio  or  museum  piece. 

(3)  The  term  "destructive  device"  means 
any  explosive,  incendiary,  or  poison  gas 
bomb,  grenade,  mine,  rocket,  missile,  or  sim- 
ilar device;  and  includes  any  type  of  weapon 
which  will  or  is  designed  to  or  may  readUy 
be  converted  to  expel  a  projectile  by  the 
action  of  any  explosive  and  having  any  barrel 
with  a  bore  of  one-half  Inch  or  more  in 
diameter. 

(4)  The  term  "Importer"  means  any  person 
engaged  in  the  business  of  importing  or 
bringing  firearms  or  ammunition  into  the 
United  States  for  purposes  of  sale  or  dis- 
tribution. 

(5)  The  term  "manufacturer"  means  any 
person  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  fire- 
arms or  ammunition  for  purposes  of  sale  or 
distribution. 

(6)  The  term  "dealer"  means  (A)  any  per- 
son engaged  in  the  business  of  selling  fire- 
arms or  ammunition  at  wholesale  or  retail, 
or  (B)  any  person  engaged  in  the  business 
of  repairing  such  firearms  or  of  making  or 
fitting  special  barrels,  stocks,  or  trigger 
mechanisms  to  firearms. 

(7)  The  term  "pawnbroker"  means  any 
person  whose  business  or  occupation  includes 
the  taking  or  receiving,  by  way  of  pledge  or 
pawn,  of  any  firearm  or  ammunition  as 
security  for  the  payment  or  repayment  of 
money. 

(8)  The  term  "transfer"  shall  not  include 
the  temporary  loan  of  a  firearm  for  lawful 
purposes  and  for  periods  of  less  than  eight 
(8)  days. 

(9)  The  term  "antique  firearm"  means  any 
firearm  of  a  design  used  before  the  year  1870 
(including  any  matchlock,  flintlock,  percus- 
sion cap,  or  similar  early  type  of  ignition 
system)  or  replica  thereof,  whether  actually 
rnanufactured  before  or  after  the  year  1870: 
but  not  including  any  weapon  designed  for 
use  with  smokeless  powder  or  using  rlmfire 
or  conventional  center-fire  ignition  with 
fixed  ammunition. 

(10)  The  term  "State"  includes  each  of 
the  several  States,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia.  Guam, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  and 
American  Samoa. 

(11)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  or  his  designee. 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  ninety 
days  after  its  date  of  enactment. 


PANAMA    CANAL    REFERENCE:     1968 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA   BRITANNICA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  vital  questions  now  before 
Congress  and  the  Nation  is  that  of  in- 
creased transit  capacity  and  the  opera- 
tional improvement  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  Although  the  volume  of  publicity 
on  canal  matters  in  the  mass  news  media 
over  a  period  of  years  has  been  tre- 
mendous, relatively  little  of  inherent 
value  has  been  published. 

It  was.  therefore,  with  the  greatest 
i:itei-est  that  my  attention  was  called  to 
the  illuminating  and  comprehensive 
article  on  the  Panama  Canal  by  Capt. 
Miles  P.  DuVal,  Jr..  U.S.  Navy,  in  the 
1968  issue  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica.  An  eminent  historian  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  a  former  official  in 
charge  of  marine  operations  in  its 
Pacific  sector,  a  former  head  of  the 
Navy  Department  isthmian  canal  studies 
imder  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Captain  DuVal  has  produced  what 
I  consider  one  of  the  best  articles  on  the 
canal  question  ever  to  appear  In  a  work 
of  general  reference. 

I  note  with  interest  that  for  the  final 


section  9  of  llie  article  dealing  with 
Panama-United  States  relations,  its  co- 
author is  Alinon  R.  Wright,  senior  his- 
torian. U.S.  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  make  the 
contribution  available  to  all  Members  of 
Congress,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Encyclopaedia  Brltannlca,   1968] 

Panama  Canal 
(By  Capt.  Miles  P.  Duvall,  Jr.,  U.S.N. ,  retired) 

Panama  Canal,  a  high-level  artificial  Inter- 
oceanic  waterway  of  the  lake  and  lock  type 
at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  connecting  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  owned,  operated 
and  controlled  by  the  United  States  under 
treaty,  for  the  transit  of  vessels  of  commerce 
and  of  war  of  all  nations  on  terms  of  equality, 
with  tolls  that  are  just  and  equitable.  The 
Canal  Zone,  through  which  It  was  built.  Is 
the  constitutionally  acquired  domain  of  the 
United  States  granted  in  perpetuity  by  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  for  the  construction  of 
the  canal,  and  its  perpetual  maintenance, 
operation,  sanitation  and  protection. 

By  using  the  canal,  vessels,  plying  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  the  United 
States  can  eliminate  the  Cape  Horn  route 
and  save  a  distance  of  about  8.000  nautical 
ml.,  while  journeys  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts  of  the  North  and  South  Ameri- 
can continents  can  be  reduced  by  3.(X)0-4.000 
mi.:  vesisels  from  Europe  to  western  Asia 
and  Australia  can  effect  a  saving  of  1,000- 
2.000  ml.  Hence  the  canal  is  of  the  greatest 
international  importance,  strategically  and 
economically. 

This  article  is  divided  Into  the  following 
sections : 

I.  The  Waterway. 

1.  Description. 

2.  Navigation. 

II.  Canal  Zone 

1.  Area  and  Tidewaters. 

2.  Sovereignty. 

3.  Administration. 

4.  Tolls. 

5.  Canal  Traffic. 

6.  Defense. 

III.  History 

1.  Panama  Railroad.  1840-55. 

2.  French  Project.  1879-1904. 

3.  United  States  Policy,  1850-81. 

4.  Isthmian  Canal  Commission.  1899-1901. 

5.  U.S.  Diplomacy.   1901-03. 

6    Building  the  Canal.  1904-14. 

7.  Principal  Engineering  and  Construction 
Projects  After  1914. 

8.  Reorganization  and  Policy  Determina- 
tion. 

9.  Panama-U.S.  Relations. 

I.    THE    waterway 

1.  Description. — The  Pananva  canal  does 
not  cross  the  isthmus  from  east  to  west  as 
generally  supposed,  but  from  northwest  to 
southeast,  with  the  Atlantic  entrance  33 'i 
ml.  N  and  27  ml.  W.  of  the  Pacific  entrance. 
Located  In  one  of  the  heavier  rainfall  areas 
of  the  world  with  its  longest  section  formed 
by  impounding  the  waters  of  the  Chagres 
river  valley  by  a  dam  at  Gatun,  Its  principal 
features  iricUide:  twin-flight  locks,  dams  and 
spillways  at  both  ends  of  the  canal;  the 
summit-level  Gatun  lake:  an  excavated 
gorge  across  the  continental  divide,  renamed 
as  GalUard  cut.  connecting  Gatun  lake  with 
the  Pacific  locks;  a  small  Mlraflores  lake  be- 
tween two  sets  of  Pacific  locks;  and  two 
terminals. 

The  Atlantic  terminus  is  at  Cristobal  on 
Llmon  bay.  a  natural  liarbour  protected 
against  storms  from  the  north  by  east  and 
west  breakwaters.  The  Pacific  terminus  is  at 
Balboa,  a  sheltered  artificial  harbour  with  its 
Pacific  entrance  channel   safeguarded   from 
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sllt-bearlng  currents  by  i  causeway  from  the 
mainland  to  the  fortlfle*  Islands  In  the  Bay 
of  Panama. 

The  canal  length  from  shore  line  to  shore 
line  Is  40.27  statute  miles;  and  from  deep 
water  to  deep  water,  50.i2  miles.  Prom  north 
to  south.  Its  main  parts(  are: 

1.  Atlantic  sea  level  dredged  channel  of 
500  ft.  bottom  width  from  deep  water  to 
Gatun  loclcs,  about  7.4  n»i. 

2.  Gatun  locks  In  thr^t  steps  from  sea  level 
to  Gatun  lake,  85  ft.  ab^i-e  sea  level. 

3.  Gatun  lake  section  with  channels  vary- 
ing In  width  from  1,00(  ft.  at  Gatun  to  500 
ft.  at  Gamboa  where  Ijaillard  cut  begins, 
distance  about  24  ml. 

4.  Galllard  cut  of  3(10-500  ft.  minimum 
bottom  widths  to  Pedr()  Miguel  locks  at  the 
soxith  end  of  the  cut,  tlstance  about  8  ml. 
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above  sea  level. 
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the  minimum  Gatun  |  ike  level  of  82  ft 
from  Pedro  Miguel  lock  to  Mlraflores,  42  ft. 
below  the  minimum  MJ  'aflores  lake  level  of 
54  ft.;  and  from  Mlra)  lores  locks  to  deep 
water  in  the  Paclflc,  42.  i  ft.  below  mean  low 
water  spring  (maximun  )  tides. 

The  canal  is  eqiilpp*  l  with  modern  aids 
to  navigation.  The  Pana  na  canal  has  had  no 
major  operational  Impr  vement  since  open- 
ing to  traffic  in  1914  w  th  the  exception  of 
the  Madden  Dam  and  Power  project,  with 
Its  upstream  lake  to  cor  serve  water  for  lock- 
ages and  maintenance  &  channel  depths  In 
Gatun  lake  during  dry  seasons  and  to  re- 
duce the  danger  of  flc  >ds  from  the  upp>er 
Chagres  in  wet  seasons  and  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Gaillard  c   t  started  in  1959. 

Locfcs.— No  part  of  th  canal  attracts  more 
attention  than  Its  massl  e  locks.  Constructed 
In  duplicate  to  enable  simultaneous  lock- 
ages of  vessels  in  the  i  ime  or  opposite  di- 
rection, ali  locks  have  ■  sable  dimensions  of 
1.000  ft.  length,  110  ft.  width,  and  a  depth 
to  accommodate  vessels  Irawlng  40  ft.  In  salt 
water.  Each  lock  gate  las  two  leaves,  the 
leaves  being  floatable  s  ructures  65  ft.  wide 
by  7  ft.  thick,  varying  In  height  'from  47 
to  82  ft.,  weighing  from;  400  to  750  tons,  and 
operated  by  25  h.p.  motiftrs  through  gear  ar 
rangements. 

Ijocks  are  equipped  w|lh  unique  safety  de 
vices,  notably  hydraulidtlly  operated  fender 
chains  and  electric  towiig  locomotives.  The 
fender  chains  protect  Jlock  gates  against 
vessels  that  may  get  cfit  of  control  when 
approaching  locks.  anJ  are  dropped  into 
grooves  to  permit  passAe.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  small  craft,  veaiels  are  not  allowed 
to  pass  through  locks  uftder  their  own  pow- 
er, but  are  required  fccl  be  drawn  by  tow 
ing  locomotives,  varyliife  in  number  from 
four  to  eight,  depend! 
teristlcs. 

The  time  required  forbassage  through  the 
locks  depends  upon  ma  y  factors.  Including 
size  of  vessel  and  Its  hai  dllng  features.  Gen 
erally.  lockage  Intervals  re  80  mln.  at  Gatun. 
40  mln.  at  Pedro  Mlgi^l,  and  60  mln.  at 
Mlraflores. 

Gatun  Dam  and  Spill 
ture   of   the   Panama  cinal   is   Gatun   dam 
near  the  end  of  the  Chjgres  river  valley.  It 
is  about  IV'i  ml.  long  on 
at  the  base,  400  ft.  wl<fc  at  the  water  sur 
face,    100  ft.  wide  at   tt  i  top,  and  Its  crest 
Is  105  ft.  above  sea  level 
069  cu.  yd.  of  material 

Located  on  a  natural  lilll  of  rock  near  the 
centre  of  the  dam,  Gat  in  spillway  was  de 
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signed  to  provide  adequate  control  of  Gatun 
lake  levels  during  the  maximum  known  dis- 
charge of  the  Chagres  river.  The  dam  and 
spillway  together  with  Gatun  locks  form  the 
northern  barrier  that  creates  Gatun  lake. 

Gatun  Lake  and  Gaillard  Cut.— Gatun 
lake,  (it  its  normal  height  of  85  ft.,  has  an 
area  of  166  sq.  ml.  and  a  shore  line  of  1.100 
ml.;  with  a  watershed  of  1,285  sq.  ml.,  which 
includes  territory  of  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
Its  designed  operating  range  is  5  ft.,  be- 
tween water  levels  of  87  and  82  ft.  above 
sea  level. 

Gaillard  cut,  formerly  called  Culebra  cut, 
is  an  artificial  extension  of  Gatim  lake  across 
the  continental  divide  to  Pedro  Miguel  locks, 
with  Its  original  bottom  at  a  maximum  of 
40  ft.  above  sea  level  on  an  alignment  that 
passes  between  Gold  hill  and  Contractors 
hill.  Its  restricted  channel  and  rocky  banks 
make  this  cut  the  most  hazardous  part  of 
the  canal.  A  stetidy  growth  In  vessel  sizes 
and  number  carr>-lng  hazardous  cargo  has 
Increased  the  frequency  of  transits  requiring 
one-way  navigation  in  Gaillard  cut. 

Pacific  Dams.  Miraftores  Lake  and  Spill- 
way.— Across  the  south  end  of  Galllard  cut, 
a  pair  of  one-lift  (31  ft.)  Pedro  Miguel  locks 
and  two  flanking  dams  to  nearby  hills  form 
the  southern  barrier  closing  the  upper  val- 
ley of  the  Rio  Grande  and  holding  the  Gatun 
lake  water  level.  With  crests  105  ft.  above 
sea  level,  the  east  dam  extends  about  300  ft. 
to  Cerro  Lulsa  and  the  west  extends  about 
1,400  feet  to  Cerro  Paralso.  The  east  dam  Is 
a  concrete  wall,  260  ft.  long,  covered  with 
earth;  the  west  is  earth  and  rock,  contain- 
ing 699.518  cu.  yd.  of  material. 

At  Mlraflores.  a  set  of  two-lift  locks  and 
two  dams  form  a  second  barrier  closing  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  creating 
the  Intermediate  Mlraflores  lake.  This  lake, 
at  54  ft.  above  .sea  level,  has  an  area  of  1.5  sq. 
ml.  Its  watershed  Is  38  sq.  ml. 

The  major  part  of  the  east  dam  at  Mlra- 
flores Is  the  spillway,  designed  to  handle 
free  flow  of  water  from  Gatun  lake  through 
one  chamber  at  Pedro  Miguel  in  event  of 
accident.  The  west  dam,  with  crest  40  ft. 
wide  and  70  ft.  above  sea  level  extending 
2.700  ft.  to  Cerro  CocoU.  Is  the  second  larg- 
est dam  of  the  canal,  containing  about  2.- 
388.423  cu.  yd.  of  material. 

Terminal  Faclities. — The  Atlantic  termi- 
nus affords  safe  anchorages  in  Llm6n  bay 
and  convenient  pier  berths  at  Cristobal.  The 
Pacific  terminus  lias  mooring  buoy,  dock  and 
pier  berths  at  Balboa;  also  an  unprotected 
outer  anchorage  In  the  Bay  of  Panama.  All 
piers  are  modern.  1,000  ft.  long  by  200  ft. 
wide,  with  enclosed  sheds  and  railroad  serv- 
ice, ample  for  storage  of  consignments  and 
transshipment  of  cargo. 

Both  terminals  are  equipped  for  servicing 
of  vessels,  provisioning  and  repairs.  The  prin- 
cipal repair  installations  are  on  the  Atlantic 
side  near  Mount  Hope,  with  a  386-ft.  dr\' 
dock.  Larger  marine  and  railway  repair  shops 
on  the  Pacific  side  are  closed,  with  a  1,044 
ft.  dry  dock  In  a  stand-by  status.  Salvage 
tugs  and  other  wrecking  equipment  are 
available. 

2.  Navigation. — All  vessels  entering  or 
leaving  a  terminal  port,  maneuvering  In 
Canal  Zone  waters,  or  In  transit.  In  general, 
are  required  to  take  pilots,  who  have  charge 
of  navigation  and  movement.  Transits  are 
made  under  rigid  traffic  controls.  The  aver- 
age time  required  to  transit  is  from  seven 
to  eight  hours. 

II.  CANAL  ZONE 

1.  Area  and  Tidewaters — The  Canal  Zone 
Is  a  strip  of  land  and  land  under  water  10 
ml.  wide  with  boundaries  generally  5  mi. 
from  the  centre  of  the  canal  except  for  the 
western  salient  covering  the  mouth  of  the 
Chagres  river,  the  arms  of  Malum  lake  ex- 
tending into  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and 
Madden  lake.  Beginning  in  the  Caribbean, 
"three  marine  miles"  from  mean  low  water 
as  provided  by  treaty,  the  zone  extends  across 


the  Isthmus  to  a  distance  of  "three  marine 
miles"  from  mean  low  water  In  the  PacKic. 
but  excludes  the  Panamanian  cities  of  Colon 
and  Panama. 

The  Canal  Zone  includes  all  the  Gatiiii 
lake  and  surrounding  shores  up  to  the  100  ft. 
contour  and  all  of  Madden  lake  and  its 
shores  up  to  the  260  ft.  contour.  The  total 
area  of  the  Canal  Zone  is  647.29  sq.  mi — 
372.32  sq.  ml.  land,  185.52  sq.  ml.  fresh  water 
and  89.45  sq.  ml.  salt  water,  including  ttie 
Atlantic  and  Paclflc  coastal  waters  wltlii'i 
the  three-mile  limit. 

The  tides  at  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ter- 
minals differ  In  both  magnitude  and  char- 
acter. At  Cristobal  on  the  Atlantic  side  th(  v 
are  irregular  and  sm.aJl.  with  an  extren.f 
range  of  3.05  ft.  At  Balboa  on  the  Paclfu; 
side,  they  are  remarkably  regular  with  two 
highs  and  two  lows  every  Iimar  day  of  24  lir. 
and  50  mm.,  with  an  extreme  range  of  22.7  ft 

2.  Sovereignty. — Under  the  authority  of  tlip 
Panama  Canal  act  of  1912  and  in  conformitv 
with  treaty.  Pres.  William  H.  Taft,  by  exec- 
utive order  of  Dec.  5.  1912,  declared  that 
"all  land  and  land  imder  water  within  the 
limits  of  the  Canal  Zone  are  necessary  tor 
the  construction,  maintenance,  operation, 
protection,  and  sanitation  of  the  P.-inain.i 
Canal."  Since  title  to  all  such  land  wr.s 
acquired  by  the  United  States,  the  Canal 
Zone,  in  Its  entirety.  Is  a  United  States  gov- 
ernment reservation. 

The  only  private  enterprise  activities  ppr 
mltted  within  the  zone  are  on  lands  rented 
under  revocable  licenses,  normally  to  ship- 
ping Interests,  agriculturists  and  others  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  canal  or  its  operri- 
tlon.  Areas  assigned  for  other  governme:;: 
purposes,  in  the  mid-1960s,  included  141  .^f' 
mi.  for  the  armed  forces,  with  108  to  ili> 
army,  22  to  the  navy  and  11  to  the  air  force; 
6  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  as  a  wild- 
life preserve  on  Barro  Colorado;  5  as  tl.? 
Madden  Forest  preserve;  0.96  to  the  Feder.,: 
Aviation  agency;  4  to  commercial  licenses  anu 
13  to  Canal  Zone  town  sites.  Remaining  laiui. 
largely  mountain  or  jungle,  totals  over  2C0 
sq.  ml.  All  areas  continue  subject  to  the  civ.; 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Canal  Zone  government 
In  conformity  with  the  Canal  Zone  code. 

3.  Administration. — The  Panama  canal  en- 
terprise, as  reorganized  July  1.  1951,  imcier 
public  law  841.  81st  congress,  approved  Sep:. 
29,  1950  (Thompson  act),  consists  of  tvo 
main  units,  the  Panama  Canal  company  an:! 
the  Canal  Zone  government,  with  the  domi- 
nant mission  of  the  safe,  convenient  and 
economic  transit  of  vessels.  The  Canal  Zoi.e 
is  divided  into  two  districts,  the  Balboa  ^r 
Pacific)  subdivision  and  the  Cristobal  <•: 
Atlantic)   subdivision. 

Balboa  and  Cristdbal. — These  subdirtsions 
are  cotermlnoiis  with  the  Balboa  and  Cr.'-- 
tobal  divisions  of  the  U.S.  district  cou"; 
Their  common  boundary  crosses  the  Cm.-l 
Zone  at  right  angles  just  northwest  of  Bar- 
bacoas  Island.  The  Balboa  subdivision  1:- 
cludes  all  Canal  Zone  area  lying  southea.":.- 
erly  of  this  boundary,  and  the  Crlstob.tl 
subdivision,  all  Ipng  northwesterly  of  it. 

Towns,  except  Gamboa.  .are  clustered  ne.ir 
the  terminals  convenient  to  canal  and  shir- 
ping  activities,  in  which,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, most  of  the  civilian  population  In  tli" 
zone  is  employed.  Gamboa,  because  It  Is  the- 
headquarters  of  dredging  o[>eratlons,  is  lo- 
cated north  of  Gaillard  cut  to  prevent  IsoK- 
tlon  of  equipment  from  lake  dumps  in  even, 
of  slides.  All  towns  have  the  facilities  ''■: 
well-managed  communities  In  the  United 
States,  with  high  standards  of  health,  sani- 
tation and  education.  The  canal  admlnistr.-i- 
tlvv>  centre  is  at  Balboa  Heights. 

A  long-felt  defect  In  the  1903  treaty  was 
failure  to  provide  for  adequate  public  cross- 
ings of  the  canal  for  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama,  both  divided  by  the  waterway.  This 
condition  was  initially  corrected  by  the 
United  States  by  a  toll-free  ferry  at  Balboa 
in  1932  under  legislation  sponsored  by  Rep 
Maurice  H.  Thatcher,  former  member  of  the 
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Isthmian  Canal  commission  for  whom  It  was 
named;  and  finally,  in  1962,  pursuant  to 
treaty,  by  the  toll-free  Thatcher  Perry  bridge 
to  replace  the  ferries. 

The  civilian  population  In  the  1960  census 
Including  dependents  of  the  U.S.  .irmed 
forces,  was  42.122.  with  11.499  In  the  Cristd- 
bal district  and  30.623  in  the  Balboa  district. 
The  population  of  the  principal  communities 
was  3,489  for  Gamboa  and  3,139  for  Balboa. 

The  Panama  Canal  Company. — This  is  a 
corporate  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States,  operated  under  the  management  of 
Its  lx>ard  of  directors  and  charged  with  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  P.Tnama 
canal  .and  the  conduct  of  buslnese-type  op- 
erations Incident  thereto  and  to  the  civil 
i;overnment  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  basic  law  requires  that  the  company 
ije  self-sustaining.  Its  obligations  include  Its 
own  operating  expanses,  the  net  cost  of  civil 
government,  interest  .and  depreciation  on 
United  States  Investment  In  the  enterprise, 
and  $430,000  of  the  $1,930,000  annuity  paid 
to  the  Republic  of  Panama,  the  remainder 
being  provided  by  the  department  of  state, 
.and  thereby  excluded  in  fixing  tolls. 

The  Canal  Zone  Government. — This  is  an 
independent  agency  of  the  United  States,  ad- 
ministered by  a  governor  of  the  Ciuial  Zone, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  president  of 
such  officer  of  the  United  States  as  may  l>e 
designated  by  him  (secretary  of  the  army). 
It  performs  the  functions  of  city,  county  and 
state  governments,  with  certain  attributes  of 
diplomatic  character  in  connection  with  the 
Republic  of  P.anama.  The  governor,  who  Is 
.ippolnted  by  the  president  and  confirmed  by 
t.he  senate,  is  ex-offlclo  a  director  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Panama  Canal  company. 

The  judicial  functions  of  the  Canal  Zone 
'government  are  performed  by  two  magis- 
trate's courts,  Balboa  and  Cristobal,  each 
presided  over  by  a  magistrate  appointed  by 
the  governor;  and  by  a  United  States  dis- 
rrict  court  of  the  fifth  judicial  circuit,  con- 
sisting of  two  divisions,  Balboa  and  Cristobal, 
;)reslded  over  by  one  judge  appointed  by  the 
tjresldent. 

4.  Tolls. — The  levy  of  tolls  is  subject  to 
provisions  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty 
1 1901),  the  Hay-Bunau-Varilla  treaty  (1903), 
.ind  the  Thomson-Urrutia  treaty  proclaimed 
;n  1922.  Exempted  from  transit  tolls  In  ac- 
cordance with  treaty  are  vessels  owned,  op- 
erated or  chartered  by  the  government  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama  and  war  vessels  of 
the  Republic  of  Colombia:  also  vessels  in 
transit   solely   for    repairs   at   Panama   canal 

hops. 

Tolls  are  assessed  on  the  basis  of  Panama 
canal  net  tonnage  of  actual  earning  capacity, 
;-.  net  vessel  ton  being  100  cu.  ft.  of  space. 
Tolls  cover  all  normal  transit  charges.  In- 
cluding pilot  service.  Vessels  operated  by  the 
United  States,  including  warships  and  aux- 
iliaries, are  .assessed  tolls. 

Tolls  in  1964  were  90  cents  per  net  ton 
for  mercliant  vessels,  army  and  navy  trans- 
jiorts,  tankers,  hospital  and  supply  ships, 
;;nd  yachts,  when  carrying  passengers  or 
■  argo:  72  cents  per  net  ton  on  such  vessels 
:n  b.allast  without  passengers  or  cargo;  and 
50  cents  per  ton  of  displacement  for  other 
types.  The  average  measurement  per  ocean- 
going commercial  vessel  in  fiscal  year  1964 
•vas  5,910  net  tons  and  average  tolls  per  ves- 
sel, $5,175. 

The  Panama  Canal  comp.iny  is  authorized 

0  prescribe  and.  irom  time  to  time,  change 
rules  for  the  measurement  of  vessels  and 
•oils,  subject  to  requirements  for  six  months 
notice,  public  hearings  and  approval  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  whose  action 
?hall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

5.  Canal  Traffic. — Although  the  Panama 
.:anal  was  conceived  and  built  primarily  as 
in  artery  of  world  trade,  its  traffic,  except 
during  World  War  II.  has  had  an  irregular 
but  sustained  growth  since  1916  in  the  num- 
ber of  commercial  transits  and  cargo  ton- 
nage. Its  traffic   volume  is  extremely  sensi- 


tive to  wars  and  depressions,  and  to  appre- 
ciable political,  economic  or  other  upheavals 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  such  as  crop  fail- 
ures, strikes,  destruction  by  tropical  storms, 
development  of  foreign  industries  and  clos- 
ure of  the  Suez  canal. 

A  significant  feature  of  Panama  canal 
traffic  is  the  pattern  of  Its  trade  routes,  of 
which  eight  are  well  defined. 

Tlie  lowest  traffic  volume  after  1933  oc- 
curred m  1943,  when  there  were  4,372  transits 
by  ocean-going  commercial  vessels  with 
11.030. 105  tons  of  cargo.  A  high  point  in 
tratnc  history  occurred  In  fiscal  year  1962 
when,  for  the  11th  consecutive  year,  new 
records  in  the  number  of  transits,  toll  rev- 
enue, and  tons  of  cargo  were  made.  Grow- 
ing numbers  of  commercial  vessels  with 
beams  over  80  it.  were  using  the  canal,  thus 
emphasizing  the  need  for  incre.ised  capacity. 


Fiscal  year 


Total  Total  long 

transits  >       tons  of  cargo  ' 


Total  tolls 

and 
toll  credits 


1929  ..  .-  7.157  30.781.755  $27,128,893 

1933         5.032  18.269.917  19,621.181 

1939        7.419  27.993.144  23,699.430 

1943         4.372  11.030.105  7.368.739 

1950  ......  7.690  30.361.982  24.511.713 

1955        9.786  41,523.432  35,136.529 

I960      12.135  60.391.655  51.803.032 

1962       12.099  69.036.591  58.347.290 

1964      12,839  71.746.561  62.546,391 

1965 ..  12,909  78.899.012  67.148.451 

>  Exclusive  of  transits  for  repairs. 

Source:  Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Directors,  Panama  Canal 
Company,  1954. 

6.  Defense. — The  Panama  Canal  act  of  1912 
vests  responsibility  for  protection  of  the 
Panama  canal  and  Canal  Zone  in  the  gov- 
ernor, this  protection  being  the  normal  exer- 
cise of  police  authority  within  the  Canal 
Zone.  Defense  against  external  aggression  is  a 
function  of  the  armed  forces,  for  which  the 
commander  in  chief.  Southern  Command,  is 
responsible.  These  include  army,  navy  and 
.air  force  units,  located  in  the  Canal  Zone  and 
elsewhere. 

The  act  further  provides  that  "in  time  of 
war  m  which  the  United  States  shall  be  en- 
gaged, or  when.  In  the  opinion  of  the  presi- 
dent, war  is  imminent,"  the  president  is  au- 
thorized to  vest  exclusive  authority  and 
jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  canal  and 
Canal  Zone  government  In  such  officer  of  the 
army  as  the  president  may  designate,  with 
the  governor  subject  in  all  respects  to  the 
orders  and  directions  of  the  designated  officer 
of  the  army. 

During  war  or  emergency,  elaborate  se- 
curity precautions  are  taken  by  both  civil 
and  military  authorities,  including  careful 
examination  of  arriving  vessels  and  use  of 
specially  trained  security  guards  during 
transits. 

in.    HISTOHY 

The  advantageous  geographical  location  of 
the  Central  American  isthmus  was  recognized 
by  the  early  Spanish  who.  within  a  few  years 
after  the  visit  there  by  Columbus  In  1502, 
followed  with  extended  explorations  focused 
on  four  main  route  areas:  Tehuantepec, 
Nicaragua,  Panama  and  the  Darien-Atrato. 
Not  finding  a  strait,  they  [promptly  conceived 
the  idea  of  constructing  one. 

Because  of  lower  continental  divides  at 
Panama  and  Nicaragua,  with  penetration  by 
large  valleys,  these  two  avenues  became  rivals 
for  isthmian  transit.  At  Panama,  mountain- 
ous terrain  and  torrential  rivers,  notably  the 
Chagres,  at  the  time  presented  insuperable 
barriers  to  a  canal.  Lake  Nicaragua,  3,089  sq, 
mi.  In  area,  with  its  then  navigable  San  Juan 
river  flowing  into  the  Atlantic,  reduced  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  to  cutting  across  the 
narrow  strip  which  separated  the  lake  from 
the  Pacific.  Eventually,  control  of  the  Nica- 
ragua route  became  a  focal  point  of  inter- 
national conflict,  with  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  in  a  diplomatic  deadlock.  This 
situation  was  prolonged  by  the  Clayton-Bul- 


wer  treaty  (1850)  which  deprived  the  United 
States  of  exclusive  control  over  any  isthmian 
canal  that  it  might  construct. 

1.  Panama  Railroad.  1849-55 —When 
United  States  westward  expansion  In  the  late 
1840s  required  better  means  for  transit,  three 
North  Americans  of  vision.  John  Lloyd 
Stephens,  William  Henry  Aspinwall.  and 
Henry  Chauncey.  organized  the  Panama  Rail- 
road company.  Chartered  in  1849  by  the  state 
of  New  York,  this  company,  under  enormous 
diffictiltles.  completed  building  the  Panama 
railroad  In  1855 — the  first  transcontinental 
railroad  of  the  Americas.  Running  from 
Aspinwall  (Col6n)  close  to  the  line  of  the 
future  canal,  this  47.5-mi.  strategic  rail  link 
was  the  first  concrete  step  toward  construc- 
tion of  the  Panama  canal,  giving  it  a  tre- 
mendous advantage  over  Nicaragua  in  the 
choice  of  route. 

In  view  of  the  key  functions  that  this  cele- 
brated railro.ad  was  later  to  fill  in  Panama 
canal  history,  it  is  important  to  note  a  treaty 
of  1846  between  the  United  States  and  New 
Granada  (Colombia).  This  treaty  w.as  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  aimed  pri- 
marily toward  securing  a  canal  at  Panama, 
even  then  recognized  by  Pres.  James  K.  Polk 
as  the  most  practicable  route.  It  provided 
that  the  United  States  should  guarantee  the 
"perfect  neutrality"  of  the  isthmus  and  its 
free  and  uninterrupted  transit. 

2.  French  Project.  1879-1904. — Meanwhile, 
French  interests  under  tlie  dynamic  leader- 
ship of  Ferdinand  de  LeBseps  iq.r.\,  hero  of 
the  Suez  canal,  decided  to  construct  a  canal 
across  the  American  isthmus.  An  Interna- 
tional Congress  for  Consideration  of  an  In- 
teroceanlc  Canal,  consisting  of  135  delegates, 
convened  at  Paris  on  May  15.  1879.  to  decide 
upon  site  and  type.  As  president  of  the  con- 
gress, De  Lesseps  applied  his  prestige  and 
genius  toward  securing  approval  for  a  sea- 
level  type  of  canal  at  Pnn.ama. 

Adolphe  Godin  De  Leplnay  de  Brusly.  an 
engineer  who  had  studied  the  American  Isth- 
mus, protested  .strongly  at  this  trend.  He  un- 
derstood the  topography  at  Nicaragua  and 
how  its  large  natural  lake.  105.5  feet  high, 
would  contribute  toward  construction  of  a 
canal  .at  that  location.  He  knew  the  surface 
features  at  Panama — the  continental  divide 
about  10  mi.  from  the  Pacific,  the  torrential 
Chagres  river  flowing  into  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  smaller  Rio  Grande  into  the  Pacific,  both 
through  valleys  suitable  for  the  formation  of 
lakes.  He  emph.asized  the  key  problems  at 
Panama  as  the  control  of  the  Chagres  river 
and  excavation  of  Culebra  cut.  recognized 
the  lake  Idea  as  offering  the  best  solution, 
and  proposed  a  "practical"  plan  for  building 
the  Panama  canal.  It  called  for  a  dam  .at 
Gatun  .and  another  at  Mlraflores.  or  as  close 
to  the  seas  as  the  configuration  of  the  land 
permitted.  letting  the  waters  rise  to  form 
two  lakes  about  80  ft.  high,  joining  the  lakes 
by  cutting  across  the  continental  divide,  and 
connecting  them  with  the  oceans  by  locks. 
This  design,  he  explained,  was  not  only  best 
for  engineering  but  also  most  advantageous 
for  navigation. 

Unfortunately  for  the  French.  De  Leplnay's 
idea  was  ignored.  His  conception,  however, 
and  its  dramatic  presentation  before  the 
Paris  genius  and  the  originator  of  the  plan 
from  which  the  Panama  canal  was  eventually 
built.  The  French  Panama  Canal  company, 
despite  De  Leplnay's  timely  warning, 
launched  upon  Its  Ill-fated  undertaking.  Ten 
years  later,  in  1889.  its  effort  collapsed  due  to 
a  combination  of  bankruptcy,  lack  of  plan- 
ning and  disease.  In  France,  it  resulted  In  a 
sensational  financial  scandal.  Yet,  before  fail- 
ing, the  company,  to  save  money  and  time, 
was  forced  to  change  its  plans  from  sea-level 
to  a  high-level  lock  type. 

Reorganized  In  1894  .as  the  New  Panama 
Canal  company,  its  officers  realized  that  their 
only  chance  of  assuring  any  return  on  the 
Investment  was  to  hold  on  until  the  United 
States  could  be  induced  to  take  control.  Thus 
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until  1904  they  limited  Jielr  activities  to 
technical  studies  and  s  eh  excavation  as 
were  required  to  protect  t  le  concession  from 
Colombia.  The  total  Prei  ;h  excavation  was 
78  146.960  cu.  yd.  of  mat<  rial,  of  which  29.- 
908  000  were  later  useful  t^  the  United  States. 

3'  United  States  Polk  r.  1850-81.— With 
active  canal  endeavours  t-  mporarlly  checked 
by  the  Clayton-Bulwer  reaty  and  transit 
facilities  met  by  the  Panai  »a  railroad.  United 
States  efforts  were  gene  ally  restricted  to 
explorations.  It  was  not  i  intll  Gen.  Ulysses 
S  Grant  t>ecame  presid  int  in  1869  that 
major  interest  revived,  wl  -h  extensive  naval 
exploring  expeditions  sta  ting  in  1870  and 
covering    the    more    impc  -tant    canal    sites. 

With  the  objective  of  securing  the  best 
tvpe  of  canal  at  the  besi  site,  and  at  least 
expense,  the  reports  of  these  expeditions 
were  reviewed  by  the  flrsi  United  States  In- 
teroceanic  Canal  commls  ion,  1872-76.  con- 
sisting of  Brig.  Gen.  An(|  ew  A.  Humphries, 
chief  of  U.S.  army  englne<  :s:  C.  P.  Patterson. 
U  S  Coast  survey;  and  lommodore  Daniel 
Ammen,  chief  of  the  bu  eau  of  navigation 
of  the  navy.  Reporting  '  3  President  Grant 
on  Feb  7,  1876,  the  conul  lisslon  was  unani- 
mous in  recommending  j  i  Nicaragua  canal 
starting  on  the  Atlantic  a  de  near  Greytown, 
followm^  the  San  Jud  ti  river  to  Lake 
Nicaragua,  through  the  lake,  and  thence 
across  the  land  to  Brltoi  Thus,  the  United 
States  became  deflnitely  Jcommitted  to  the 
Nicaragua  route,  then  confcllcated  by  British 
control  of  Its  eastern  lermlnus  through 
their  protectorate  ove|  the  Mosquito 
kingdom.  ,1 

Viewing  an  isthmian  cafaal  as  "virtually  a 
part  of  the  coastline  of  Uie  United  States" 
and  alarmed  by  the  energeitlc  measures  taken 
by  French  Interests  at  Panama.  United 
States  leaders  determined  to  change  Amer- 
ican policy.  This  attitude  found  expression 
on  March  8.  1880,  when  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Interoceanic  Canals  of  the  house  of 
representatives  recommended  a  resolution 
by  the  congress  declaring  that  any  form  of 
protectorate  on  this  continent  was  contrary 
to  the  Monroe  Etoctrlne  iq.v.).  that  the 
United  States  asserts  and  maintains  its 
right  to  possess  and  control  any  artiflclal 
means  of  isthmian  transit,  and  that  the 
president  be  requested  to  take  steps  to  abro- 
gate the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.  This  objec- 
tive was  supported  by  former  President 
Grant,  who.  in  Feb.  1881.  publicly  com- 
mended "an  American  cjinal,  on  American 
soil,  to  the  American  people." 

4  The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  1899- 
1901.— The  French  fallur*  In  1889  rendered 
the  canal  situation  less  ^cute,  requiring  a 
new  crisis  to  dramatize  tijie  issue.  This  was 
supplied  by  the  historic  vpyage  of  the  U.S.S. 
"Oregon"  during  the  Spa41sh-Amerlcan  War 
in  1898.  which  emphaslzaa  the  need  for  an 
isthmian  canal.  The  result  was  that  Pres. 
William  McKlnley.  in  1^99.  appointed  an 
Isthmian  Canal  commission,  with  Rear  Ad- 
miral John  G.  Walker.  U.9.N.  (ret.),  as  pres- 
ident, to  investigate  tH  canal  routes, 
particularly  Nicaragtia  anjd  Panama,  and  to 
recommend  the  most  practicable.  In  its  first 
report  on  Nov.  16.  1901.  tUie  commission  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  a  isjlcaragua  canal  at 
9189,846.062,  and  Pananlk  at  8144.233.358; 
and  the  value  of  the  Flrench  holdings  at 
$40,000,000.  But  as  the  FiJ^nch  company  was 
demanding  8109,141,500  fi^  Its  property,  the 
total  estimate  for  Panamd  was  $253,374,858. 
Because  of  the  excess  cdet  for  a  canal  at 
Panama,  it  recommended  Nicaragua  as  the 
only  practicable  route. 

5.  U.S.  Diplomacy,  19  >l-03.— Meanwhile, 
the  United  States  goveitiment,  under  the 
leadership  of  Secretary  tif  State  John  Hay, 
negotiated  with  Great  Brl(ain  the  Hay-Paun- 
cefote  treaty  of  Nov.  18,  1901,  which  super- 
seded the  Clayton-Bulwei  treaty  and  recog- 
nized the  exclusive  right  df  the  United  States 
to  construct,  regulate  and  manage  any  Isth- 
mian canal.  It  further  adi>pted  the  principal 


points  In  the  Convention  of  Constantinople 
(1888)  for  the  Suez  canal  as  rvUes  for  the 
operation  and  neutralization  of  the  Ameri- 
can canal.  These  nUes  provided  that  the 
canal  should  be  free  and  open  to  vessels  of 
commerce  and  of  war  of  all  nations  on  terms 
of  entire  quality,  with  tolls  that  were  Just 
and  equitable.  The  United  States  was  also 
authorized  to  protect  the  canal  against  law- 
lessness and  disorder. 

The  New  Panama  Canal  company  in  Paris, 
reacting  to  the  commission's  recommenda- 
tion for  Nicaragua,  on  Jan.  9,  1902.  cabled 
Admiral  Walker  Its  readiness  to  accept  the 
United  States  offer  of  $40,000,000  for  its  hold- 
ings. Thereupon  the  commission,  in  a  sup- 
plementary report  on  Jan.  18.  1902,  canceled 
its  first  recommendation  and  recommended 
Panama  as  the  most  practicable  and  feasible 
route  for  an  Isthmian  canal.  Describing  the 
previous  concessions  from  Colombia  as  un- 
satisfactory and  Insuflncient,  the  commission 
emphasized  the  necessity  for  obtaining  In 
perpetuity  the  grant  of  a  sufficient  strip  of 
territory  across  the  isthmus  for  canal  pur- 
poses. Promptly  transmitted  to  the  congress 
by  Pres.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  new  recom- 
mendation started  a  memorable  debate  in 
the  congress  known  as  the  "battle  of  the 
routes."  Out  of  it  came  the  basic  law  for 
construction  of  the  Panama  canal  approved 
June  28,  1902,  known  as  the  Spooner  act. 

This  law  authorized  the  president  to  ac- 
quire all  French  holdings  Including  its  Pan- 
ama railroad  stock  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
840,000,000  to  obtain  from  Colombia  perpet- 
ual control  of  a  strip  of  land  for  the  main- 
tenance, operation  and  protection  of  the 
Pamuna  canal  and  railroad,  and  then, 
through  the  Istlunlan  canal  commission,  to 
construct  the  Panama  canal.  The  type  con- 
templated by  the  act  was  high-level,  with 
Atlantic  locks  and  dams  at  Bohlo  to  form  a 
Lake  Bohlo.  Provision  was  also  made  that  in 
event  of  failure  to  obtain  an  adequate  treaty 
wltliln  a  reasonable  time,  the  president 
should  proceed  with  construction  of  a  Nica- 
ragua canal. 

In  harmony  with  the  act.  Tomas  Herrdn. 
Colombian  charge  d'affaires  in  Washington, 
after  many  months  of  arduous  labour,  suc- 
ceeded in  negotiating  a  most  favourable 
treaty  for  his  country — the  Hay-Herran 
treaty  of  Jan.  22,  1903.  which  was  ratified 
by  the  United  States  Senate  on  March  17. 
1903. 

Unfortunately,  this  treaty  became  Involved 
politically  in  Bogota.  The  Colombian  senate, 
called  into  special  session  on  June  20.  1903. 
for  its  ratification,  rejected  the  treaty  against 
urgent  pleading  by  Herran  In  Washington 
and  U.S.  Minister  Arthur  M.  Beaupr^  In  Bo- 
gota. 

Tfie  Panama  Revolution.  1903. — Panama- 
nian leaders,  fearing  that  after  all  Panama 
might  still  lose  the  canal  to  Nicaragua,  deter- 
mined to  avert  that  possibility.  A  Panamanian 
agent  was  then  dispatched  to  Washington  to 
obtain  promise  of  help  for  a  plan  of  revolt. 
While  no  promise  was  given,  the  warship 
U.S.S.  "Nashville"  appeared  at  Colon  on  Nov. 
2.  1903.  On  the  following  day  an  uprising 
occurred.  Colombian  troops  were  prevented 
from  crossing  the  Isthmus  to  put  down  the 
rebellion  and  Independence  was  proclaimed 
under  the  leadership  of  Manuel  Amador.  It 
was  recognized,  first  by  the  United  States, 
second  by  France,  and  soon  afterward  by 
other  countries. 

Then  followed  negotiation  of  the  second 
basic  canal  convention,  the  Hay-Bunau- 
Varllla  treaty  of  Nov.  18,  1903,  with  Panama 
Instead  of  Colombia.  By  this  treaty.  In  har- 
mony with  the  Spooner  act.  United  States 
was  granted  In  perpetuity  exclusive  use,  oc- 
cupation and  control  of  the  Canal  Zone. 
Significantly  the  United  States  could  exercise 
all  sovereign  powers  to  the  entire  exclusion 
of  the  exercise  of  such  powers  by  Panama. 
That  country  was  to  receive  $10,000,000  In 
cash  and  a  $250,000  annuity  to  begin  nine 


years  after  ratification  of  the  agreement.  The 
proclamation  of  this  treaty  on  Feb.  26.  1904, 
sealed  the  choice  of  the  Panama  route. 

A  few  days  later,  on  March  8.  1904.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  recognized  the  contributlon.s 
of  Admiral  Walker  by  appointing  him  as  the 
first  chairman  of  the  first  Isthmian  Canal 
commission  for  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  canal.  One  member,  MaJ.  Gen.  George 
W.  Davis.  U.S.  army  (ret.),  was  the  first 
governor  of  the  Canal  Zone.  John  F.  Wallace 
a  leading  railroad  engineer,  not  experienced 
in  ■frontier"  work,  was  chosen  as  the  first 
chief  engineer. 

The  Canal  Zone  was  formally  acquired  on 
May  4.  1904 — a  day  subsequently  celebrated 
annually  In  the  zone  as  Acquisition  day. 

6.  Building  the  Canal.  1904-14. — Work  un- 
der the  United  States  started  haltingly.  Be- 
cause of  public  clamour  to  "make  the  dirt 
by."  the  commission  weakened  in  its  .stand 
for  thorough  and  comprehensive  preparation 
and  started  work  without  proper  equipment 
or  plans.  Though  valuable  time  was  thus  lost 
the  commission  made  important  contribu- 
tions. It  organized  the  Canal  Zone  govern- 
ment, started  sanitation  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  William  Crawford  Gorgas  {q.v.),  and 
recruited  the  nucleus  of  an  engineering  and 
construction  force. 

Resigning  on  March  30.  1905.  the  Walker 
commission  was  succeeded  by  a  new  one 
headed  by  Theodore  P.  Shonts.  a  prominent 
railroad  executive,  with  Wallace  continuing 
as  chief  engineer.  Though  for  a  time  condi- 
tions Improved,  Wallace,  on  June  26.  1905. 
suddenly  resigned,  throwing  the  working 
forces  into  confusion. 

Battle  of  the  Levels.  1904-06.— OI  the  dif- 
ficulties of  this  period  the  gravest  was  in- 
creasing uncertainty  as  to  the  type  of  cana! 
that  should  be  built — the  high-level  lock 
type  contemplated  by  the  Spooner  act  or  u 
canal  at  sea  level  as  had  been  suggested  by 
Wallace  in  1904. 

Fortunately.  President  Roosevelt  selected  a 
great  railroad  builder,  executive  and  ex- 
plorer. John  F.  Stevens,  as  the  new  chiei 
engineer.  Stevens'  qilHUficatlons  were  unique. 
He  had  read  everything  available  on  the 
Panama  canal  since  the  time  of  Philip  II. 
discovered  Marias  pass  In  Montana,  built 
railroads  In  the  Rocky  mountains  and  super- 
vised open  mining  operations  In  Minnesota. 
Thus,  he  had  observed  what  occurs  when  the 
delicate  balances  of  nature  are  upset,  tmder- 
stood  the  hazards  of  cutting  a  ship  channel 
through  mountains,  and  was  experienced  in 
personnel  and  construction  problems  in  un- 
developed terrain. 

Arriving  on  the  isthmus  on  July  25.  1905. 
at  a  time  of  chaos,  he  rescued  the  project 
from  possible  disaster.  He  promptly  provided 
hotislng  for  employees,  established  commis- 
saries, adopted  sanitation  measures,  ordered 
equipment  and  double-tracked  the  Panama 
railroad.  After  planning  the  transportation 
system  for  Culebra  cut  excavation  and  for 
relocation  of  the  railroad  to  higher  ground 
on  the  east  .side  of  the  canal,  moving  the 
Atlantic  locks  site  from  Bohlo  to  Gatun  to 
form  Gatun  lake,  recruiting  competent  lead- 
ers and  forming  the  organization  for  build- 
ing the  Panama  canal,  he  found  progress 
hampered  because  of  delay  on  the  decision 
as  to  type  of  canal,  then  being  considered 
by  an  International  Board  of  Consulting 
Engineers,  of  which  General  Davis  was  chair- 
man. 

In  its  report  of  Jan.  10.  1906.  this  board 
split—the  majority  of  eight  members  headed 
by  General  Davis  and  Including  five  Euro- 
peans, voting  for  sea  level;  and  the  minority, 
five  Americans  (Alfred  Noble.  Henry  L.  Ab- 
bot. Frederic  P.  Stearns,  Joseph  Ripley  and 
Isham  Randolph),  voting  for  the  lock  type. 
The  controlling  features  of  the  lock  plan 
recommended  by  the  minority  were  a  dam  ai 
Gatun  creating  Gatun  lakes  85  ft.  high  as 
the  stunmlt  level  and  Culebra  cut.  Parallel 
flight  locks  were  to  be  provided:  three-lifts 
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at  Gatun,  one-lift  at  Pedro  Miguel,  ana  two- 
lifts  at  Sosa  hill,  the  last  two  sets  being 
separated  by  an  Intermediate  Sosa  lake. 
Though  of  different  lock  arrangement,  this 
plan  was  the  same  type  as  recommended  in 
1901  by  the  Walker  commission. 

Testifying  before  congressional  committees 
m  Washington  in  Jantiary  and  June  1906. 
and  using  the  De  Leplnay  arguments  of  1879. 
Stevens  supported  the  high-level  plan  with  a 
conviction  that  no  one  could  shake,  and 
strongly  opi>osed  the  sea-level  plan  recom- 
mended by  the  majority  of  the  International 
Board  of  Consulting  Engineers.  In  the  end, 
with  the  support  of  President  Roosevelt.  Sec- 
retary of  War  Taft.  and  the  Isthmian  Canal 
commission,  the  views  of  Stevens  prevailed 
aeainst  strenuous  opposition  concerned  prl- 
inarily  with  questions  of  ■vulnerability." 
Congress,  by  act  approved  June  29,  1906. 
.idopted  the  high-level  lake  and  lock  plan 
...s  proposed  by  the  minority.  This  was  the 
threat  decision  in  building  the  Panama  canal. 
The  transit  since  1914,  in  both  peace  and 
viar.  of  thousands  of  vessels  of  various  types, 
completely  establishes  the  wisdom  of  that 
decision.  It  secured  for  Stevens,  who  was 
mainly  responsible  for  bringing  it  about, 
great  fame  as  the  basic  architect  of  the 
Panama  canal.  This  fact  was  recognized  In 
Oct.  1962  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the 
Thatcher  Perry  bridge  by  the  dedication  of 
a  handsome  memorial  honoring  the  great 
engineer. 

Pacific  Lock  Location  Question.  1906-08. — 
Though  the  high-level  plan,  as  approved  by 
the  minority  of  the  International  Board  of 
consulting  Engineers,  placed  all  Atlantic 
locks  at  Gatun  it  divided  the  Pacific  locks 
lato  two  sets.  Stevens,  early  in  1906  before 
.idoptlon  by  congress  of  the  minority  report, 
recognized  the  Pacific  lock  arrangement  as 
faulty  and  recommended  consolidation  as  a 
needed  change.  Eventually,  on  Aug.  3.  1900. 
.Stevens  approved  a  plan  placing  all  Pacific 
;(jcks  in  three-lifts  south  of  Mirafiores  with 
the  terminal  dam  and  locks  between  two 
hills.  Cerro  Aguadulce  on  the  west  side  of  the 
sea  level  section  of  the  canal  and  Cerro  de 
Puente  on  the  east  side,  a  location  later 
recognized  by  Ueut.  Col.  George  W.  Goethals 
;.s  offering  the  best  site.  This  arrangement 
v.ould  have  enabled  lake-level  navigation 
:rom  the  AtlanUc  locks  to  the  Pacific,  with 
a  summit  level  anchorage  at  the  Pacific  end 
of  the  canal. 

Regrettably,  Stevens  was  under  great  pres- 
>.ure  to  start  active  construction.  Advocates 
ot  the  sea-level  proposal,  stung  by  their  de- 
feat in  congress,  and  also  opponents  of  any 
canal  at  all.  were  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  any  change  in  the  approved  program  as 
evidence  of  weakness  in  the  high-level  plan. 
Together,  these  two  forces  represented  a  po- 
litical and  economic  power  that  could  not 
be  ignored. 

Stevens'  foundation  investigations,  neces- 
sarily made  in  haste,  proved  unsatisfactory, 
and  he  did  not  dare  to  Jeopardize  the  project 
hv  further  delay.  On  Aug.  23.  1906,  apparently 
ronfident  that  this  important  question  would 
rise  .again,  he  voided  his  plan  but  retained 
It,  on  file,  and  proceeded  with  the  approved 
plan  for  separating  the  Pacific  locks,  which 
he  did   not   personally  favour. 

Later,  after  Stevens  left  canal  service,  MaJ. 
William  L.  Slbert,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission with  a  keen  appreciation  of  marine 
needs  in  the  design  of  navigational  works, 
made  more  extensive  explorations.  Finding 
adequate  foundations,  he  likewise,  on  Jan. 
:^1.  1908.  recommended  the  consolidation  of 
•ill  Pacific  locks  in  three-lifts  at  Mirafiores 
to  provide  a  Pacific  terminal  lake,  but  his 
well-reasoned  proposal  was  not  .Tpproved. 
and  the  canal  was  completed  with  two  sets 
of  Pacific  locks,  separated  by  Mirafiores  lake. 
Construction  and  Completion,  1907-14. — 
With  canal  type  decided,  construction  or- 
ganization effected,  and  a  greater  part  of  the 
plant  installed   by  July,   1906.  real   progress 
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started.  Thus.  Stevens  was  able  to  assure  the 
press  jn  1906  that  the  canal  would  be  com- 
pleted in  1914  and  formally  opened  by  Jan.  1. 
1915. 

On  Jan.  30,  1907,  after  having  brought  de- 
sign and  construction  to  a  point  where  work 
was  In  full  swing"  and  success  a  certainty, 
Stevens  .submitted  his  resignation  to  the 
president.  Despite  that  action,  however, 
Roosevelt,  on  Mar.  4.  1907,  In  recognition  oi 
his  tremendous  contributions,  appointed 
him  as  chairman  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  com- 
mission, making  Stevens  the  first  to  hold  the 
combined  positions  of  chairman  and  chief 
engineer. 

Stevens  was  succeeded  by  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Goethals,  an  outstanding  army  engineer, 
who.  With  his  associates,  civilian  as  well  as 
military,  ably  brought  the  project  to  com- 
pletion substantially  in  accord  with  the 
Stevens  plan.  Such  changes  as  were  made, 
though  important,  were  nonbasic.  These  in- 
cluded widening  the  bottom  of  Culebra  cut 
from  200  ft.  to  300  f t .  increasing  usable  lock 
dimensions  to  a  width  of  110  ft.  and  length 
of  1.000  ft,  with  a  depth  to  permit  passage 
of  ships  drawing  40  ft.  in  salt  water,  rerout- 
ing the  Panama  railroad  around  Gold  hlU. 
relocation  of  locks  from  Sosa  hill  to  Mira- 
fiores. and  redesign  of  Gatun  dam. 

Other  members  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
commlslon  on  April  1,  1907,  were  Ma].  David 
D.  Gaillard,  Major  Slbert.  nava!  civil  engineer 
Harry  H.  Rousseau,  Lieut.  Col.  William  C. 
Gorgas,  Jackson  Smith  and  J.  C.  S.  Black- 
burn. Later  changes  Included  Lieut.  Col.  H.  F. 
Hodges  (1908-14)  to  succeed  Smith.  Maurice 
H.  Thatcher  (1910-13)  to  succeed  Blackburn 
and  Richard  L.  Metcalfe  (1913-14)  to  succeed 
Thatcher.  Gaillard  died  on  Dec.  5.  1913,  with- 
out a  successor. 

Tlie  building  of  the  Panama  canal,  one  of 
the  greatest  engineering  feats  In  the  world, 
was  indeed  a  monumental  and  unprece- 
dented achievement.  Its  subsequent  success, 
in  both  peace  and  war,  entitle  all  who,  In  sig- 
nificant manner,  participated  in  Its  plan- 
ning, construction,  sanitation  and  civil 
administration,  to  highest  honour.  The  canal 
was  opened  to  traffic  on  Aug.  15.  1914. 

7  Principal  Engineering  and  Construction 
Projects  After  1914.— The  Isthmian  Canal 
commission,  abolished  on  April  1.  1914.  was 
succeeded  by  a  highly  centralized  permanent 
operating  organization  authorized  by  the 
Panama  Canal  Act  of  1912.  known  simply  as 
The  Panama  Canal.  Though  free,  under  the 
law,  to  choose  the  governor  from  any  source. 
Pres.  Woodrow  Wilson,  in  recognition  of  the 
services  of  Colonel  Goethals,  appointed  him 
as  the  first  governor  of  The  Panama  Canal. 

The  canal  was  launched  into  its  era  of  op- 
erations under  Governor  Goethals,  who 
served  until  late  1916  after  the  early  slide 
crises.  Goethals  chose  his  principal  engineer 
assistant  as  his  successor  and  estabUshed  a 
tradition  of  succession,  by  advancement, 
that  lasted  until  1952. 

Madden  Dam  and  Power  Project.  1919-35. — 
Faced  with  the  problems  of  an  unusually 
dry  season.  1919-20.  requiring  conservation 
of"  water  for  lockages  and  maintenance  of 
channel  depths,  and  later  by  a  great  flood 
in  1923.  endangering  the  waterway,  together 
with  growing  traffic,  congress  authorized  the 
first  important  step  toward  increasing  canal 
capacitv.  the  Madden  Dam  and  Power  project 
Completed  in  1935.  it  provided  more  water 
for  lockages  controlled  floods,  improved  navi- 
gation and  supplied  additional  power. 

Thiid  Locks  Project.  1939-42.  -The  second 
step  toward  greater  capacity  was  for  a  third 
set  of  locks.  Because  of  naval  needs.  In  the 
critical  period  preceding  World  War  II.  con- 
gress, on  administrative  recommendations, 
authorized  the  Third  Locks  project  at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  $277,000,000.  The  proposed  lay- 
out contemplated  a  new  set  of  larger  locks, 
1,200  ft.  long  and  140  ft.  wide,  with  45  ft. 
navigable  depth,  near  each  of  the  existing 
locks  but  at  some  distance  away  with  the 


new  locks  Joined  with  existing  channels  by 
means  of  by-pass  channels.  At  the  Atlantic 
end.  the  project  duplicated  existing  arrange- 
ments. At  the  Pacific  end.  however,  the  pro- 
posed channel,  in  addition  to  duplicating  its 
faulty  layout,  contained  three  sharp  bends  of 
29'.  47°  and  37°  In  succession  from  north  to 
south. 

Work  started  in  1940  and  was  pushed  vig- 
orously until  susjjended  by  the  secretary  of 
war  In  May.  1942.  because  of  shortage  of  ships 
and  materials  more  urgently  needed  else- 
where for  war  purposes.  No  excavation  was 
accomplished  at  Pedro  Miguel:  that  at  Gatun 
and  Mirafiores  was  substantially  completed. 
About  $75,000,000  was  expended. 

Terminal  Lake'-Tliird  Locks  Plan.  1942 
■1.3  — Fortunately,  suspension  of  work  on  the 
Third  Locks  project  occurred  while  there 
was  still  time  for  canal  officials  to  re-exam- 
ine it  In  the  light  of  needs  demonstrated  by 
war-operating  experience  These  studies 
served  to  emphasize  that  the  separation  of 
the  Pacific  locks  and  failure  to  provide  a 
summit-level  lake  at  the  Pacific  terminus 
were  fundamental  errors  of  design,  with 
Pedro  Miguel  locks  as  the  principal  obstruc- 
tion to  optimum  canal  operating  conditions. 
Out  of  the  studies,  including  an  evaluation 
of  the  sea-level  idea,  grew  what  proved  to 
be  the  first  comprehensive  proposal  for  the 
economic  Increase  ol  capacity  and  opera- 
tional improvement  of  the  Panama  canal — 
the  Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks  plan.  It  pro- 
posed the  physical  removal  of  Pedro  Miguel 
locks,  consolidation  of  all  P.iclfic  locks  near 
Aguadulce.  elevation  of  the  intermediate 
Mirafiores  lake  water  level  from  54  ft  to  that 
of  Gatun  lake  to  create  a  summit-level  an- 
chorage at  the  Pacific  end  of  the  canal  to 
match,  as  far  as  possible,  that  in  the  At- 
lantic end  It  would  also  include  raising  the 
summit  level  to  its  highest  leaslble  height  of 
approximately  92  It.  enlarging  Gaillard  cut 
and  constructing  a  set  of  larger  locks  Essen- 
tially, this  was  the  same  plan  originated  bv 
De  Leplnay,  and  later  recommended  by  Ste- 
vens and  Slbert. 

Officiallv  submitted  and  publicly  presented 
in  the  Canal  Zone,  it  aroused  wide  interest 
among  engineers  and  maritime  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  secretary  of  the  navy,  who.  on 
Sept.  7.  1943.  submitted  it  to  the  president. 
Soon  after,  in  1944.  it  was  approved  in  prin- 
ciple by  the. governor  of  The  Panama  Canal 
and  recommended  to  the  secretary  of  war 
for  thorough  Investigation,  and  later,  in 
1945.  it  was  approved  in  general  before  the 
congress  by  a  succeeding  governor  for  the 
major  modification  of  the  existing  waterway 
In  preference  to  completing  the  original 
Third  Lock  project.  A  1949  congressional  in- 
vestigation reported  that  It  could  be  ac- 
complished at  comparatively  low  cost 

The  Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks  plan, 
being  an  enlargement  of  the  existing  facili- 
ties that  does  not  call  for  additional  land  or 
waters,  is  covered  by  current  canal  treaties 
and  does  not  require  negotiation  of  a  new 
one.  a  paramount  diplomatic  consideration. 
Sea  Level  Plan.  1945-47— The  spectacular 
advent  of  the  atomic  bomb  in  1945  Injected 
new  elements  Into  the  canal  picture.  At  the 
request  of  Canal  Zone  authorities,  congress 
enacted  public  law  280.  79th  congress,  ap- 
proved Dec.  28,  1945,  authorizing  the  gov- 
ernor of  The  Panama  Canal  to  make  a  com- 
prehensive investigation  of  the  means  for 
Increasing  Its  capacity  and  security  to  meet 
future  needs  for  Interoceanic  commerce  and 
national  defense,  including  consideration  of 
canals  at  other  locations.  TlUs  was  the  first 
time  the  terms  "security"  and  "national  de- 
fense" had  been  embodied  in  any  Panama 
Canal  statute. 

The  report  of  the  inquiry  with  security 
and  national  defense  as  paramount  consid- 
erations, recommended  only  the  sea-level 
plan  for  major  canal  construction,  initially 
estimated  in  194  7  to  cost  $2,483,000,000.  a 
figure  later  substantially  Increased.  Though 
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ons,  many  leading 
Ists  and  other  ex- 
imptlons  on  which 
nunendatlons  and 
ress  took  no  action 


the  report  covered  the  Terminal  Lake-Third 
Locks  plan,  which  it  did  not  recommend. 
It  offered  a  relatively  mloor  program  for  Im- 
provement of  present  Installations  as  a  pre- 
ferred alternative  to  tht  major  operational 
Improvement  of  the  eiSlstlng  waterway  as 
recommended  in  1943  by  the  secretary  of  the 
navy. 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  canal  ter- 
minals, the  1947  sea-lerel  plan  would  pro- 
vide a  virtually  new  Panama  canal  of  60  ft. 
minimum  depth  In  navigation  lanes  and  of 
600  ft.  width  between  sloping  sides  at  a 
depth  of  40  It.  on  a  nflw  alignment  some- 
what removed  from  tUe  present  channel. 
The  plan  also  provides  i  tidal  lock  (200  ft. 
by  1,500  ft.)  and  a  navigable  pass  at  the 
Paclflc  end,  many  miles  «  flood  control  dams 
on  both  sides  of  the  Projected  canal,  di- 
version channels  and  spillways.  Some  of  Its 
features  are  not  coverall  by  current  Inter- 
national conventions  aj|id  would  require  a 
new  treaty  with  Panama,  with  further  con- 
cessions, attendant  indemnity  and  increased 
annuity  charges. 

The  report  of  the  initestlgatlon  failed  to 
receive  presidential  approval.  Transmitted  to 
the  congress  on  Dec.  I,  1947,  without  com- 
ment or  recommendation.  Its  submission, 
howwer,  led  to  a  recurr#ice  of  the  1902  and 
1906  dfttoates  over  route  abd  type  with  almost 
Identical  arguments,  bullion  the  basis  of  the 
newer  term,  •'security,"  i«ther  than  the  old 
term,   "vulnerability." 

In  voluminous  dlscusi 
engineers,  nuclear  scle 
perts  challenged  the  a; 
the  principal  1947  r 
estimates  rested.  The  co 
until  1957,  when  an  independent  Inquiry  Into 
the  entire  subject  of  innreased  facilities  for 
interpceanic  transit  wal  authorized  and  a 
special   board   of  consulttints  appointed. 

Its  final  report  of  Jun*  I960  Included  esti 
mates  for  the  Termlna4  Lake-Third  Locks 
plan  ($1,020,900,000)  an(J|  the  Sea-Level  plan 
($2,537,000,000)  exclusive  of  any  Panamanian 
indemnity.  The  board  atnphaslzed  that  the 
Sea-Level  plan  would  present  many  construc- 
tional problems  Includliig  interruption  to 
traffic.  A  plan  for  a  laki  and  lock  canal  at 
Nicaragua  ($4,095,000,000)  as  an  alternate 
route  was  submitted  without  definite  rec- 
ommendation. This  report,  otherwise  incon- 
clusive, recommended  tljat  the  entire  canal 
situation  be  reviewed  Ik  1970  or  earlier  if 
warranted.  The  congres4  on  administrative 
request,  by  act  approve^  Sept  22,  1964  (78 
Stat.  990).  authorized  fiip-ther  investigations 
to  determine  the  feasibility  and  most  suit- 
able site  for  a  canal  ax  sea  level  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  pceans. 

Meanwhile,  the  1947  report  served  to  focus 
governmental  attention  on  administrative 
problems  of  the  Panamn  canal. 

8.  Reorganization  and>  Policy  Etetermina- 
tlon. — On  June  30,  1948^  the  Panama  Rail- 
road company  was  relncatpKjrated  as  a  federal 
corporation  and,  on  Feb.; 28.  1949,  the  House 
of  Representatives  authgrlzed  an  Investiga- 
tion into  the  organlzafiional  and  financial 
aspects  of  the  Panama  canal  enterprise. 

All  recommendations  j;rowing  out  of  this 
Inquiry  were  Implemented  except  that  for 
transfer  of  responslblllt|y  for  canal  sujjer- 
vision  from  the  secretary  of  the  army  to  the 
secretary  of  commerce,  v^lch  the  president 
delayed  for  further  studj.  The  resulting  Act 
of  Congress,  public  law  8^1,  81st  congress,  ap- 
proved Sept.  26,  1950.  known  as  the  Thomp- 
son act.  created  the  Panama  Canal  company 
and  the  (?anal  Zone  government.  Effective 
July  1,  1951,  the  act  started  major  admin- 
istrative changes.  Including  a  break  In  1952 
In  the  traditional  selection  for  appointment 
as  governor  The  law  r(kqulre8  that  transit 
tolls  be  established  at  rates  to  place  the  canal 
enterprise  on  a  self-sustaining  basis,  a  funda- 
mental principle  In  caojal  policy  with  far- 
reaching      Implications      for      Its      future. 

(M.DuV.) 


9.  Panama-U.S.  Relations. —  Because  of  the 
previous  history  of  Panama  as  a  land  of 
endemic  revolution,  the  framers  of  the  1903 
treaty,  In  order  to  guarantee  political  sta- 
bility essential  for  future  efficient  operations 
of  the  waterway,  insisted  on  its  perpetuity, 
sovereignty  and  protective  clauses.  Subse- 
quent events  fully  substantiated  the  wis- 
dom of  these  1903  treaty  provisions,  which 
remain  largely  unchanged.  The  canal  was  no 
sooner  opened  to  traffic  in  Aug.  1914,  than 
the  United  States  applied  another  provision 
of  this  treaty,  that  of  obtaining  additional 
lands.  During  World  War  I,  In  which  Panama 
participated,  the  United  States  took  posses- 
sion of  several  areas  of  land,  and  In  1919  ac- 
quired a  group  of  Islands.  Friction  over  this 
and  other  issues  led  to  an  attempt  In  1926 
to  revise  the  convention  of  1903,  but  Panama 
reiused  to  sign  any  agreement.  Tlie  attempt 
was  renewed  In  Oct.  1933,  when  Pres.  Har- 
modlo  Arias  conferred  In  Washington  with 
the  U.S.  President  Their  basic  agreement 
was  refined  and  Incorporated  In  four 
treaties,  signed  March  2.  1936.  At  the  Insist- 
ence of  Panama,  the  United  States  was  re- 
lieved of  the  obligation  to  guarantee  the 
independence  of  the  republic  and  renounced 
the  right  to  acquire  any  additional  lands  and 
waters  outside  the  Canal  Zone.  By  limiting 
the  use  of  the  zone  commissaries  to  persons 
employed  on  the  canal  and  the  railroad,  the 
negotiators  sought  to  dissipate  a  long-stand- 
ing grievance.  It  was  agreed  that  Panama  was 
to  operate  port  facilities  at  Col6n  and  Pan- 
ama city,  that  equal  opportunities  between 
Panamanian  and  American  employees  should 
be  observed,  and  that  the  United  States 
should  Increase  the  annuity  from  $250,000  to 
$430,000.  Agreement  was  also  reached  on  con- 
structing a  translsthmlan  highway.  The 
weakening  of  the  diplomatic  structure  was 
further  advanced  In  the  1955  Elsenhower- 
Rembn  treaty,  which  provided  for  the  an- 
nual US.  payment  to  Panama  to  be  in- 
creased to  $1,930,000.  for  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  to  Panamanians  and  U.S.  citizens  (ef- 
fective 1958).  and  for  Panamanian  concerns 
to  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  U.S. 
companies  In  contract  bidding;  the  U.S. 
obtained  a  15-year  lease  for  a  military  base 
at  Rio  Hato.  The  effect  of  these  treaties  has 
been  the  withdrawal  of  canal  activities  to 
the  limits  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  curtaU- 
ment  of  activities  within  the  zone. 

The  policy  of  the  Canal  Zone  authorities  in 
the  ensuing  years  was  to  Improve  the  living 
conditions  of  the  Panamanians  working  In 
the  zone  and  to  make  changes  In  the  physical 
features  of  the  canal  that  would  benefit  trade 
in  general  and  Panama's  well-being  in  par- 
ticular. Among  the  new  policies  designed  to 
Improve  the  condition  of  Panamanian  work- 
ers were  equal  wages  for  equal  work,  the 
establishment  both  of  a  minimum  wage  and 
a  labour  commission  to  hear  disputes,  and 
the  making  available  of  health  and  life  In- 
surance equally  to  Americans  and  Panama- 
nians. Capital  improvements  included  the 
enlargement  of  Galllard  cut  to  500  ft.  width 
and  47  ft  depth  (not  yet  completed),  the 
building  of  the  Thatcher  Ferry  bridge  across 
the  canal,  the  transfer  of  certain  real  estate 
properties  to  Panama,  and  the  purchase  of 
new  towing  locomotives. 

But  these  changes  lacked  the  emotional 
appeal  that  was  attached  to  the  display  of 
the  Panamanian  flag.  In  1958  and  in  1959 
the  Canal  Zone  was  Invaded  by  Panamanians 
intent  on  raising  their  flag  there,  and  in  the 
latter  year  their  attempt  was  turned  back 
with  Irijurles.  President  Eisenhower  reviewed 
the  Panamanian  claim  with  sympathy,  and 
in  1960  agreed  to  the  raising  of  the  Pana- 
manian emblem  at  one  point  In  the  Canal 
Zone  as  evidence  of  titular  sovereignty  ( never 
defined).  From  this  beginning  the  United 
States  made  further  concessions  until  the 
two  flags  were  displayed  almost  equally. 

A  dispute  over  this  very  concession  be- 
tween Panamanian  and  U.S.  students  at  the 


Balboa  high  school  on  Jan.  9,  1964,  caused 
considerable  deterioration  in  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Tlie  subsequent 
mob  assaults  on  the  Canal  Zone  produced  a 
number  of  deaths.  Injuries  by  the  score,  and 
great  property  damage,  requiring  the  use  "[ 
U.S.  army  units  and  a  temporary  replac<- 
ment  of  civilian  by  military  rule  In  the  Zone. 
The  U.S.  embassy  was  evacuated,  and  many 
Americans  left  their  homes  for  the  sanctuarv 
of  the  Canal  Zone.  Normal  diplomatic  rel.i- 
tlons  were  restored  on  April  3.  In  December 
U.S.  Pres.  Lyndon  Johnson  proposed  the  ne- 
gotiation of  three  new  treaties  with  Panani.i 
concerning  the  existing  canal,  a  new  canal 
at  sea  level,  and  U.S.  bases,  and  both  coun- 
tries appointed  negotiators  for  such  purpose 
Late  .n  1965  the  U.S.  and  Panama  announced 
that  they  had  agreed  to  abrogate  the  190) 
treaty  and  that  the  new  treaty  would  recog- 
nize Panama's  sovereignty  over  the  Can.. 
Zone. 

During  the  weeks  of  discussion  the  econ- 
omy of  Panama  suffered.  Trade  between  tl.e 
Canal  Zone  and  Panam.a  declined:  invest- 
ment capital  was  less  available:  credit  be- 
came tight  and  tourism  almost  ceased.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  canal  continued  to  oper- 
ate without  interruption.  The  enlargemerc 
of  the  Galllard  cut  was  not  slowed  down,  the 
new  towing  locomotives  began  to  arrive,  and, 
of  more  immediate  impwrtance,  the  illumi- 
nation of  the  locks  promised  to  extend  tli.i 
hours  of  transit. 

Sec  Panama;  History  for  further  aspects  i  : 
Panama-U.S.  relations:  see  also  reference.'* 
under  "Panama  Canal"  In  the  Index. 
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MONTREAL     STATEMENT     OF     THE 
ASSEMBLY  FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing March  22-27.  1968.  the  Assembly  for 
Human  Rights  met  in  Montreal.  Tlie 
printed  result  of  that  meeting  is  a  most 
impressive  and.  indeed,  important  dec- 
laration and  dedication  by  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  citizens  of  the  world 
community. 

Earlier  this  year.  I  included  in  the 
llECORD  the  address  of  U  Tliant  to  the 
Montreal  assembly.  However,  since  the 
.•itatement  provides  a  review  of  what  has 
transpired  in  the  cause  of  human  rights 
since  the  U.N.  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  and  also  demonstrates  just  how 
far  we  have  yet  to  go  in  this  struggle,  I 
shall  Insert  today  the  entire  text  of  the 
Montreal  statement.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues most  earnestly  to  study  this  im- 
l>ortant  document.  I  trust  they  will  ar- 
iive  at  the  same  conclusion  I  have:  our 
record  concerning  ratification  of  the 
various  Human  Rights  Conventions  is 
shameful  and  represents  an  interna- 
tional scandal  of  major  proportions. 

I  trust  that  a  realization  of  this 
shameful  record  of  the  U.S.  Senate  will 
be  a  spur  to  swift  ratification  of  these 
conventions,  in  whose  creation  the 
United  States  took  an  obvious  lead. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Montreal  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Montreal  Statement  of  the  Assembly  for 
Human   Rights,    March    22-27.    1968 

The  United  Nations  having  proclaimed  1968 
as  the  International  Year  for  Human  Rights, 
rhe  members  of  the  Assembly  for  Human 
Rights  came  together  as  a  group  of  private 
individuals  from  many  areas  of  the  world 
representing  different  disciplines  and  ideolo- 
gies, to  express  profound  concern  about  the 
condition  of  human  rights  in  this  year  of 
international  crisis  and  to  explore  the  ways 
in  which  mankind's  shared  aspirations  to 
human  dignity  can  become  a  reality. 

Pew  tasks  facing  the  International  com- 
munity today  are  of  more  vital  Importance 
\o  it  than  the  promotion  and  protection  of 
human  rights.  The  problems  of  peace  are 
intimately  connected  wtlh  problems  of  hu- 
man rights.  A  permanent  peace  cannot  be 
achieved  without  creating  conditions  that 
.issure  men  everywhere  the  highest  stake  in 
building  a  world  In  which  their  lives  and 
their  human  dignity  are  safeguarded,  and 
in   which   freedom   from    fear   is  secured. 

The  world  of  today  Is  one  of  great  dif- 
ferences in  levels  of  economic  development, 
of   different   social   systems   and    traditions. 


and  of  countries,  giving  different  priorities  to 
their  needs.  In  these  circumstances  the  only 
alternative  to  self-extermination  Is  the  pro- 
motion of  peaceful  co-existence  of  nations 
and  States  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  understand- 
ing and  tolerance,  and  Improvement  of  inter 
national  cooperation  on  a  basis  of  equality, 
mutual  respect  and  solidarity,  regardless  of 
different  social  systems.  Having  that  view,  all 
n.Ttions  and  governments,  private  associa- 
tions and  individuals,  should  encourage  and 
stimulate  all  initiatives  which  lead  toward 
the  meaning  of  these  alms. 

After  six  days  of  thorough  and  frank  dis- 
cussions, the  Assembly  reached  the  following 
general  consensus: 

I.  areas  of  progress 
The  Cliarter  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
constitutional  document  of  the  world  com- 
munity, creates  binding  obligations  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  with  respect  to 
human  rights. 

The  human  rights  provisions  of  the  Char- 
ter, although  general  in  character,  have  the 
force  of  positive  International  law.  As  such 
they  establish  basic  duties  which  all  Mem- 
bers must  fulfill  in  good  faith.  The  Charter 
obligates  the  Member  States  to  cooperate 
with  the  United  Nations  in  promotion  uni- 
versal resp>ect  for.  and  observance  of.  liuman 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all. 
without  distinction  as  to  race.  sex.  language 
or  religion.  For  this  purpose  the  Member 
States  have  pledged  themselves  to  take  such 
joint  and  separate  actions  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  achieve  these  ends. 

"The  Inclusion  of  human  rights  provisions 
in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  was 
a  revolutionary  break  with  the  past;  it  es- 
tablished unequivocally  that  human  rights 
are  matters  of  international  concern  and 
that  the  individual  is  a  subject  of  Interna- 
tional law.  While  the  effective  implementa- 
tion of  human  rights  is  always  the  essential 
responsibility  of  States,  the  international 
community,  pursuant  to  the  Charter,  is  en- 
titled to  protect  these  rights  everywhere. 

The  provisions  of  the  Charter  relating  to 
human  rights  are  flexible  enough  to  permit 
their  adaptation  to  the  political,  legal,  social, 
economic  and  cultural  demands  of  any  given 
period.  They  also  supply  the  legal  framework 
for  the  human  rights  efforts  by  the  United 
Nations  and  various  other  International  orga- 
nizations. 

The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  constitutes  an  authoritative  inter- 
pretation of  the  Charter  of  the  highest  order, 
and  has  over  the  years  become  a  part  of 
customary  International  law. 

The  Declaration  defines  In  important  de- 
tail the  "human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms"  which  the  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  have  in  the  Charter  bound  them- 
selves to  respect  and  protect.  All  Members 
agreed  in  the  Declaration  on  "a  common 
standard  of  achievement."  they  approved  a 
comprehensive  list  of  basic  rights  and  free- 
doms, and  they  accepted  the  obligation  "to 
secure  their  universal  and  effective  recogni- 
tion and  observance."  All  the  States,  includ- 
Ina  those  which  in  1948  were  not  yet  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations,  have  subsequent- 
ly on  many  occasions  affirmed  that  the  De- 
claration must  be  faithfully  observed. 

The  Universal  Declaration  has  also  been 
enshrined  in  the  national  constitutions  of 
many  States.  To  the  people  of  these  States, 
the  Universal  Declaration  is  an  ever-present 
inspiration  and  reminder  of  the  rights,  as- 
pirations and  concerns  which  they  share 
with  men  everywhere. 

The  Covenant  on  Economic,  Social  and 
Cultural  Rights,  the  Covenant  on  'Civil  and 
Political  Rights  and  various  conventions 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations  and  the 
specialized  agencies  further  clarify  the 
obligations  of  the  Members  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Note. — The  texts  of  the  various  instru- 
ments  adopted    under   the   auspices   of   the 


United  aNtlons  and  the  specialized  agencies 
may  be  found  in  the  1968  United  Nations 
document  entitled  "Human  Rights:  A  Com- 
pilation of  International  Instruments  of  the 
United  Nations." 

U.    NON -DISCRIMINATION 

Non-dlscriminatton  is  a  basic  principle  and 
rule  of  contemporary  international  law.  By 
adhering  to  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions the  Member  States  have  assumed,  as 
a  fundamental  legal  obligation  the  duty  to 
promote,  respect  and  protect  the  human 
rights  of  all  "without  distinction  as  to  race, 
sex,  language  or  religion." 

The  rule  of  non-dlscrimlnation  has  in  the 
last  twenty  years  been  reaffirmed  in  numerous 
international  declarations  and  conventions, 
notably  the  International  Convention  oji  the 
Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimi- 
nation, the  Discrimination  ( Employment  and 
Occupation)  Convention  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  the  UNESCO  Convention 
against  Discrimination  in  Education,  the  ILO 
Convention  Concerning  Equal  Remuneration 
for  Men  and  Women  Workers,  and  the  United 
Nations  Declaration  on  the  Elimination  of 
Discrimination  against  Women.  Non-dis- 
crlmlnatlon  in  the  enjoyment  of  human 
rights  has  thus  tjeen  firmly  established  us  a 
basic  principle  of  contemporary  International 
law.  It  has  been  also  generally  recognized 
that  discrimination  based  on  race,  sex.  lan- 
guage or  religion  is  a  cause  of  international 
friction  and  conflict. 

And  yet  discrimination  in  all  Its  interna- 
tionally outlawed  forms  is  rampant  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Particular  attention  must 
be  drawn  to  southern  Africa,  where  apartheid 
stands  as  a  shocking  reminder  to  mankind 
everj'where  of  the  international  lawlessness 
that  still  remains  to  be  eradicated. 

Despite  the  untold  suffering  that  re- 
ligious discrimination  has  visited  on  man- 
kind m  the  past,  it  still  remains  a  serious 
problem  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  This 
gives  particular  urgency  to  the  speedy  adop- 
tion by  the  United  Nations  of  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All 
Forms  of  Intolerance  and  of  Discrimination 
Based  on  Religion  or  Behef. 

One  should  not  lenv:!  unmentloned  dis- 
crimination against  women,  which  denies 
them  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
political  affairs  of  their  countries,  equality 
before  the  law.  access  to  educational  facil- 
ities, equality  in  employment  opportunities, 
and  a  whole  range  of  other  social,  economic 
and  cultural  rights.  World  public  indigna- 
tion remains,  furthermore,  to  be  aroused  to 
the  cruelly  discriminatory  practices  to  which 
both  children  born  out  of  wedlock  and  un- 
married mothers  are  subjected  by  virtue  of 
the  laws  or  customs  of  many  countries. 

The  foregoing  examples  by  no  means  ex- 
haust the  many  violations  of  the  rule  of  non- 
discrimination that  are  experienced  dally  by 
human  beings.  The  vastness  and  diversity  of 
the  problem  of  discrimination  and  the  sus- 
picions It  breeds  indicate  that  the  world  com- 
munity must  make  a  special  effort  to  put  into 
effect  the  international  rule  of  non-discrimi- 
nation against  all  the  proscribed  discrimina- 
tory practices. 

in.    APARTHEID 

The  most  flagrant  violation  of  human 
rights  today  is  the  abhorrent  practice  of 
apartheid  enforced  as  official  pohcy  in  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  and  in  some  other 
parts  of  southern  Africa.  Apartheid  con- 
stitutes a  gross  denial  of  the  most  basic  civil 
and  political  rights  of  non-white  South 
Africans,  and  their  most  fundamental  eco- 
nomic, social  and  cultural  rights. 

The  Assembly  joined  in  the  universal  con- 
demnation of  this  repugnant  practice  and 
the  dally  shocking  violations  associated  with 
it  The  Assembly  was  particularly  concerned 
that  the  governments  Involved  have  thus  far 
totally  Ignored  ar?d  defied  all  requests  and 
demands  on  the  part  of  the  international 
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were  reviewed  by  the  ftrsi  United  St.ttea  In 
teroceanlc  Canal  commiailon.  1872-76  con- 
BlstinR  of  BrlK  Oen.  AJicWew  A  Humphries, 
chief  of  U  S.  :irmy  englne«-s  C  P  Patterson. 
U  S  Coast  survey;  and  Commodore  Daniel 
Ammen.  chief  of  the  hureau  of  navlnnUon 
of  the  navy.  Reporting  to  President  Grant 
on  Feb  7.  1876,  the  comJUsslon  was  unani- 
mous In  recommending  l  Nicaragua  canal 
st*j-tlng,Qn  the  Atlantic  <lde  near  Greylown. 
foUowin^j..  the  San  Juin  river  to  Lake 
Nlcarai?ua.  through  the  lake,  and  thence 
across  the  land  to  Brltra  Thus,  the  United 
States  became  deflnltcly  committed  to  the 
Nicaragua  route,  then  coHipllcated  by  British 
control  of  ita  eastern  i  terminus  through 
their  protectorate  ov^  r  the  Mosquito 
klni^dom.  I 

Viewing  an  Isthmian  c|  nal  as  •virlually  a 
part  of  the  coastline  of  ;he  United  States" 
and  alarmed  by  the  energi  itlc  measures  taken 
by  French  Interests  a(  Panama.  United 
States  leaders  determine) ,  to  change  Amer- 
ican policy.  This  attltudji  foimd  expression 
on  March  8.  1880.  when  I  he  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Interoceanlc  Can<ls  of  the  house  of 
representatives  recomma  ided  u  resolution 
by  the  congress  declorlni  that  any  form  of 
protectorate  on  this  con^nent  was  contrary 
to  the  Moairoe  Doctrlnd  (q.!l.  that  the 
United  States  asserts  i^id  maintains  Its 
right  to  possess  and  coatrol  any  artlflclai 
means  of  isthmian  transit,  and  that  the 
president  be  requested  to  take  steps  to  abro- 
gate the  Clayton-Bulwer  ^reaty.  Tills  objec- 
tive was  supported  by  former  President 
Grant,  who.  In  Feb.  ia»l.  publicly  com- 
mended "an  American  c»nal.  on  American 
soil,  to  the  American  peoile," 

4.  The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  1899- 
1901.— The  French  failuri  In  1889  rendered 
the  canal  situation  less  iacute,  requiring  a 
new  crisis  to  dramatize  \i^e  Issue.  This  was 
supplied  by  the  historic  v0yage  of  the  U.S.S. 
"Oregon"  during  the  Spajjlsh-Amerlcan  War 
in  1898.  which  emphasized  the  need  for  an 
Isthmian  canal.  The  result  was  that  Pres. 
William  McKlnley.  In  li99.  appointed  an 
Isthmian  Canal  conimlss|pn.  with  Rear  .Ad- 
miral John  O.  Walker.  U.S.N  (ret  ),  as  pres- 
ident, to  investigate  aill  canal  routes, 
particularly  Nlcarngtia  ani  Paniima,  and  to 
recommend  the  most  praetlcablo.  In  ila  first 
report  on  Nov.  10.  1901.  thf  commission  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  a  Nicaragua  ciuiiil  at 
$189,846,062.  and  Panunvft  at  $144,233,368: 
and  the  value  of  the  FBench  holdings  at 
$40,000,000,  But  as  the  French  company  was 
demanding  $109,141,500  fC(r  Its  property,  the 
total  estimate  for  Panama  was  $253,374,858, 
Because  of  the  excess  co«t  for  a  canal  at 
Panama,  It  recommended  Nicaragua  as  the 
only  practicable  route.       . 

5.  U.S.  Diplomacy,  190(1-03.— Meanwhile, 
the  United  States  goverament,  under  the 
leadership  of  Secretary  of  State  .John  Hay, 
negotiated  with  Great  Britain  the  Hay-Paun- 
cefote  treaty  of  Nov.  18,  1901,  which  super- 
seded the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  and  recog- 
nized the  exclusive  right  of  the  United  States 
to  construct,  regulate  andimanage  any  Isth- 
mian canal.  It  further  adopted  the  principal 
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.\<1mir,il  W.ilker  lis  rendlnrM  to  accept  the 
I  im«l  states  on<»r  ..r  »40  tKK)  t)00  for  lt«  liold- 
iiig.s  rhprpu)>oii  ;hp  lommlsslon.  in  .i  sup- 
plPMienlarv  report  on  ,Jan  IH.  1902  r.incpled 
lUs  llrsi  rpcomnu-ndatlon  .md  recommended 
P:iniima  .is  itip  mo.st  practic.ihle  md  feasible 
route  for  :in  Isthmian  canul  Dpscrtbing  the 
previous  coiicpssloiis  from  Columbia  ,is  un- 
sati.sractorv  iiul  in.siitflcient  the  con^ml&slon 
t'inphaslzed  the  n(>op.s.siiy  for  obtaining  in 
per}>piully  'Up  grant  ol  .i  sufflcleiit  strip  of 
u?rriiory  .icro.s.s  the  i.-^thmus  for  canal  pur- 
poses. Promptly  ir.insmltted  to  the  congress 
by  Pres  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  new  recom- 
mendation started  a  memorable  debate  in 
the  congress  known  ivs  the  "battle  of  the 
routes  "  Out  of  It  came  Uie  basic  law  for 
constrviction  of  the  Panama  canal  approved 
June  28,   1902,   known  as  the  Spooner  act. 

This  law  authorized  the  president  to  ac- 
quire all  French  holdings  including  its  Pan- 
ama railroad  stock  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
$40,000,000  to  obtain  from  Colombia  perjiet- 
u.il  control  of  a  strip  of  land  for  the  main- 
tenance, operation  and  protection  of  the 
Paniuna  canal  and  railroad,  and  then, 
through  the  Istlunlan  canal  commission,  to 
construct  the  Panama  canal.  The  type  con- 
templated by  tlie  act  was  high-level,  with 
.Atlantic  locks  and  dams  at  Bohlo  to  form  a 
Lake  Bohlo.  Provision  was  also  made  that  In 
event  of  failure  to  obtain  an  adequate  treaty 
wltlUn  a  reasonable  time,  the  president 
should  proceed  with  construction  of  a  Nica- 
ragua canal. 

In  harmony  with  the  act.  Tomas  Herrdn. 
Colombian  charge  d'affaires  in  Washington, 
after  many  months  of  arduous  labour,  suc- 
ceeded In  negotiating  a  most  favourable 
treatv  for  his  country — the  Hay-Herran 
treaty  of  Jan.  22,  1903.  which  was  ratified 
by  the  United  States  Senate  on  March   17, 

1903. 

Unfortunately,  this  treaty  became  Involved 
politically  in  BogotJi.  The  Colombian  senate, 
called  into  special  session  on  June  20.  1903, 
for  Its  ratlflcaUon.  rejected  the  treaty  against 
urgent  pleading  by  Herran  In  Washington 
and  US.  Minister  Arthur  M.  Beaupr^  in  Bo- 
gota. 

The  Panama  Revolution.  1903. — Panama- 
nian leaders,  fearing  that  after  all  Panama 
might  still  lose  the  canal  to  Nicaragua,  deter- 
mined to  avert  that  possibility.  A  Panamanian 
agent  was  then  dispatched  to  Washington  to 
obtain  promise  of  help  for  a  plan  of  revolt. 
While  no  promise  was  given,  the  warship 
U  S.S.  "Nashville"  appeared  at  Colon  on  Nov. 
2.  1903.  On  the  following  day  an  uprising 
occurred,  Colombian  troops  were  prevented 
from  crossing  the  isthmus  to  put  down  the 
rebellion  and  Independence  was  proclaimed 
under  the  leadership  of  Manuel  Amador.  It 
was  recognized,  (Ir.st  by  the  United  States, 
second  by  France,  and  soon  afterward  by 
other  countries. 

Then  followed  negotiation  of  the  second 
basic  canal  convention,  the  Hay-Bunau- 
VarlUa  treaty  of  Nov.  18,  1903,  with  Panama 
instead  of  Colombia.  By  this  treaty.  In  har- 
mony with  the  Spooner  act.  United  States 
was  granted  in  perpetuity  exclusive  use.  oc- 
cupation and  control  of  the  Canal  Zone. 
Significantly  the  United  States  could  exercise 
all  sovereign  powers  to  the  entire  exclusion 
of  the  exercise  of  such  powers  by  Panama. 
That  country  was  to  receive  SIO.OOO.OOO  In 
cash  and  a  $250,000  annuity  to  begin  nine 
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ti    Building  Thp  CitnHl    llMH    14       Work   :ii, 
der  the  United  .Statps  started  haltlngU     Hf- 
cause  of  public   rlamour   to     makp   thp  tlir 
by,  ■  the  commission   weakened   in    its  .'■tantr 
for  thorough  and  comprphenslvp  preparation 
and  started  work  without  proppr  equipment 
or  plans   Tlicnigh  valuablp  lime  was  thus  lost 
the  commission   made    important   contribu- 
tions. It   organized  the  Canal    Zone  govern- 
ment, started  sanitation  under  the  supervl 
slon  of  William  Crawford  Gorgas  iq.i-.).  aiui 
recruited  the  nucleus  of  an  engineering  and 
construction  force. 

Resigning  on  March  30.  1905.  the  Walker 
commission  was  succeeded  by  a  new  one 
headed  by  Tlieodore  P.  Shonts.  a  prominent 
railroad  executive,  with  Wallace  contlnulnc 
as  chief  engineer.  Though  for  a  time  condi- 
tions Improved.  Wallace,  on  June  26,  1905. 
suddenly  resigned,  throwing  the  working 
forces  Into  confusion. 

Battle  of  the  Levels.  1904-06. ~Ot  the  dif- 
ficulties of  this  period  the  gravest  was  in- 
creasing uncertainty  as  to  the  type  of  canal 
that  should  be  bullt^ — the  high-level  lock 
type  contemplated  by  the  Spooner  act  or  .i 
canal  at  sea  level  as  had  been  s\iggested  by 
Wallace  In  1904. 

Fortunately,  President  Roosevelt  .selected  a 
great  railroad  builder,  executive  and  ex- 
plorer. John  P.  Stevens,  as  the  new  chief 
engineer.  Stevens'  qualifications  were  unique 
He  had  read  everything  available  on  the 
Panama  canal  since  the  time  of  Philip  II. 
discovered  Marias  pass  in  Montana,  built 
railro.ads  in  the  Rocky  mountains  and  super- 
\-lsed  open  mining  operations  In  Minnesota 
Thus,  he  had  observed  what  occurs  when  the 
delicate  balances  of  nature  are  upset,  under- 
stood the  hazards  of  cutting  a  ship  channel 
through  mountains,  and  was  experienced  in 
personnel  and  construction  problems  in  un- 
developed terrain. 

Arriving  on  the  isthmus  on  July  25.  1905, 
at  a  time  of  chaos,  he  rescued  the  project 
from  possible  disaster.  He  promptly  provided 
housing  for  employees,  established  commis- 
saries, adopted  sanitation  measures,  ordered 
equipment  and  double-tracked  the  Panama 
railroad.  .After  planning  the  transportation 
system  for  Culebra  cut  excavation  and  for 
relocation  of  the  railroad  to  higher  ground 
on  the  east  side  of  the  canal,  moving  the 
Atlantic  locks  site  from  Bohlo  to  Gatun  to 
form  O.itun  lake,  recruiting  competent  lead- 
ers .iiul  forming  the  organization  for  build- 
ing the  Panama  canal,  he  found  progrcs.s 
hampered  because  of  delay  on  the  decision 
as  to  type  of  canal,  then  being  considered 
by  an  International  Board  of  Consulting 
Engineers,  of  which  General  Davis  was  chair- 
man. 

In  its  report  of  Jan.  10.  1906,  this  board 
split — the  majority  of  eight  members  headed 
by  General  Davis  and  Including  five  Euro- 
peans, voting  for  sea  level;  and  the  minority, 
five  Americans  ( Alfred  Noble,  Henry  L.  .Ab- 
bot. Frederic  P.  Stearns.  Joseph  Ripley  and 
Isham  Randolph),  voting  for  the  lock  type 

The  controlling  features  of  the  lock  plan 
recommended  by  the  minority  were  a  dam  at 
Gatun  creating  Gatun  lakes  85  ft.  high  as 
the  summit  level  and  Culebra  cut.  Parallel 
flight   locks  were  to  be  provided:  three-Ufts 
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•mml.ssion.    the   views  ol    Ste\ens   pre\. tiled 

igainst  strenuous  opposition  conceriif-d   pn- 

iiarlly     with    questions    of       vuliierabiluv  ' 

■ongress.    by    act    approved    June    29.    HtOfi. 

dopted    the   high-level    l-ike   and    look    plan 

s   proposed    by   the   minority.   This   was   the 

treat  decision  in  biUlding  the  Panama  canal 

The  transit  since  1914.  in  both  peace  and 

war.  of  thousands  of  vessels  of  various  types, 

ompletely   establishes   the   wisdom   of   that 

aeclslon.    It    secured    for    Stevens,    who    was 

mainly    responsible    for    bringing    it    about. 

itreat    fame    as    the    basic    architect    of    the 

Panama  canal    This  fact  was  recognized    in 

Oct.   1962  at  the  time  ol  the  opening  of  the 

Thatcher  Ferry  bridge  by  the  dedication  of 

a   handsome    memorial    honoring   the   great 

engineer. 

Pacific  Lock  Location  Question.  1906-08. — 
Though  the  high-level  plan,  as  approved  by 
the  minority  of  the  International  Board  of 
Consulting  Engineers,  placed  all  .Atlantic 
locks  at  Gatun  il  divided  the  P.aclfic  locks 
into  two  sets.  Stevens,  early  in  1906  before 
.idoptlon  by  congress  of  the  minority  report, 
recognized  the  Pacific  lock  arrangement  as 
:aulty  and  recommended  consolidation  as  a 
needed  change.  Eventually,  on  Aug.  3,  1906. 
.Stevens  approved  a  plan  placing  all  Pacific 
locks  in  three-lifts  south  of  Mlraflores  with 
!he  terminal  dam  aiid  locks  between  two 
hills.  Cerro  Aguadulce  on  the  west  side  of  the 
.sea  level  section  of  the  canal  and  Cerro  de 
Puente  on  the  east  side,  a  location  later 
recognized  by  Lieut.  Col.  George  W.  Goethals 
is  ofTertng  the  best  site.  This  arrangement 
would  have  enabled  lake-level  navigation 
irom  the  Atlantic  locks  to  the  Pacific,  with 
a  summit  level  anchorage  at  the  Pacific  end 
of  the  canal. 

Regrettably,  Stevens  was  under  great  pres- 
.sure  to  start  active  construction.  Advocates 
of  the  sea-level  proposal,  stung  by  their  de- 
feat In  congress,  and  also  opponents  of  any 
canal  at  all.  were  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  any  change  in  the  approved  program  as 
evidence  of  weakness  in  the  high-level  plan. 
Together,  these  two  forces  represented  a  po- 
litical and  economic  power  that  could  not 
lie  ignored. 

Stevens'  foundation  investigations,  neces- 
sarily made  In  haste,  proved  unsatisfactory, 
.md  he  did  not  dare  to  jeopardize  the  project 
bv  further  delay.  On  Aug.  23.  1906.  apparently 
confident  that  this  important  question  would 
rise  .igaln.  he  voided  his  plan  but  retained 
It  on  hie.  and  proceeded  with  ihe  approved 
plan  lor  scp.aratlng  the  Pacific  locks,  which 
lie    old    not    personally    favour 

Uiier.  alter  Stevens  lell  canal  service.  MaJ. 
William  L.  SIbert.  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission with  a  keen  appreciation  of  marine 
needs  in  the  design  of  navigational  works, 
made  more  extensive  explorations.  Finding 
adequate  foundations,  he  likewise,  on  Jan. 
31.  1908.  recommended  the  consolidation  of 
all  Pacific  locks  in  ihree-llfts  at  Mlraflores 
to  provide  a  Pacific  terminal  lake,  but  his 
well-reasoned  proposal  was  not  approved, 
and  the  canal  was  completed  with  two  sets 
of  Pacific  locks,  separated  by  Mlraflores  lake. 
Construction  and  Completion,  1907-14. — 
With  canal  type  decided,  construction  or- 
ganization effected,  and  a  greater  part  of  the 
plant  installed  by  July,  1906,  real  progress 
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Stevens  was  succeeded  i)>  Luniiii  iiit  t'olo- 
iifl  fioplh.ils  .til  outslalidiiiK  ..rim  i  nk'iiifcr 
who.  with  his  associates,  ilvllian  .is  well  ..> 
inlhuiry.  ably  brought  the  project  to  lom- 
pletlon  substantially  in  accord  with  the 
Stevens  plan  Such  changes  as  were  made 
though  important,  were  nonba.slr  These  in- 
cluded widening  the  bollom  of  Culebra  oit 
Irom  200  11  to  300  ft  .  Increasing  u.sable  lock 
dimensions  to  a  width  of  110  It  and  length 
of  1. 000  ft  .  with  a  depth  to  permit  piissage 
of  ships  drawing  40  ft  in  sail  water,  rerout- 
ing the  Panama  railroad  around  Gold  hill, 
relocation  of  locks  from  Sosa  hill  to  Mlra- 
flores. and  redesign  of  Gatun  dam. 

Other  members  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
commlslon  on  April  1,  1907,  were  MaJ.  David 
D.  Galllard.  Major  SIbert.  naval  ^Ivll  engineer 
Harry  H.  Rousseau,  Lieut.  Col.  William  C. 
Oorgas,  Jackson  Smith  and  J.  C.  0  Black- 
burn. Later  changes  Included  Lieut  Ct^l  H  F. 
Hodges  (1908-14)  to  succeed  Smith.  Maurice 
H.  Thatcher  (1910-13)  to  succeed  Blackburn 
and  Richard  L.  Metcalfe  (1913-14)  to  succeed 
Thatcher.  Galllard  died  on  Dec.  5,  1913,  with- 
out a  successor. 

The  building  of  the  Panama  canal,  one  of 
the  greatest  engineering  feats  in  the  world, 
was  indeed  a  monumental  and  unprece- 
dented achievement.  Its  subsequent  success, 
in  both  peace  and  war.  entitle  all  who.  In  sig- 
nificant manner,  participated  in  its  plan- 
ning, coiistructlon.  sanitation  and  civil 
administration,  to  highest  honour.  The  canal 
was  opened  to  traffic  on  Aug.  15.  1914. 

7  Principal  Engineering  and  Construction 
Projects  After  1914.— The  Isthmian  Canal 
commission,  abolished  on  April  1.  1914.  was 
succeeded  by  a  highly  centralized  permanent 
operating  organization  authorized  by  the 
Panama  Canal  Act  of  1912.  known  simply  as 
The  Panama  Canal.  Though  free,  under  the 
law  to  choose  the  governor  from  any  source, 
Pres.  Woodrow  Wilson,  In  recognition  of  the 
services  of  Colonel  Goethals,  appointed  him 
as  the  first  governor  of  The  Panama  Canal. 

The  canal  was  launched  into  its  era  of  op- 
erations under  Governor  Goethals,  who 
served  until  late  1916  after  the  early  slide 
crises.  Goethals  chose  his  principal  engineer 
assistant  as  his  successor  and  estal^shed  a 
tradition  of  succession,  by  .idvantement. 
that  lasted  until  1952. 

Madden  Dam  (ind  Pouer  Project.  1919-:iJ. — 
Faced  With  the  problems  ol  an  unusually 
dry  .se.uson,  1919  20.  requiring  con.servatlon 
of' water  lor  lockages  and  in.iU.lenanco  ol 
channel  depths,  and  later  by  a  great  flood 
in  1923.  endangeriiig  the  waterway,  together 
with  growing  trnlUc.  tongrcs:,  iiulhorl/.ed  tl'.c 
lirst  Important  step  toward  ir.rrra.siiik'  canal 
capacltv.  the  Madden  Dam  nnd  I'tiwer  jirojcct 
Completed  In  1935.  It  provided  more  water 
for  lockages  controlled  Hoods.  Imprnvod  iiaM- 
gatlon  and   supplied   .iddltlonal   power 

Thud  Locks  Project.  1939-42.  -The  second 
step  toward  greater  capacity  was  for  a  third 
.-et  of  locks.  Because  of  naval  needs,  in  the 
critical  period  preceding  World  War  II.  con- 
gress, on  administrative  recommendations. 
authorized  the  Third  Locks  project  at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  $277,000,000.  The  proposed  lay- 
out contemplated  a  new  set  of  larger  locks. 
1.200  ft.  long  and  140  It.  wide,  with  45  ft. 
navigable  depth,  near  each  of  the  existing 
locks  bv.t  at  some  distance  away   with   the 
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were    lundamental     errors    of     design      with 
Pedro  .Miguel  Kicks  .ts  the  principal  obstrur- 
tlon  to  optimum  canal  oper.'iting  conditions 
Out  of  the  studies   including  ,.ii  evalu.itio-i 
of   the  sea-level   idea     grew    wh,tt    proved    to 
be  the  hr.st   romprehen-stve  proposal    lor   the 
economic    increase    ol    rapacity    and    operi.- 
tlonal   improvement   o!   the  Panamii   ci.'ial- 
the  Terminal  Lake-Third  Looks  pl:tn    It  pro- 
posed the  physical  removal  of  Pedro  Miguel 
locks,  consolidation  of  all   P.iclhc  locks  near 
■Aguiululce.     elevation    of    the    intermediate 
Miratlores  lake  water  le\el  Irom  54  It    to  thai 
of  Gatun  lake  to  create  a  summit-level  an- 
chorage  at   the   Pacific   end   of    the  canal    to 
match,   as   far   as   |)Ossible.    that    in    the   At- 
lantic end    It  would  al.so  include  raising  the 
summit  level  to  its  highest  lea.slble  height  of 
approximately  92   It     enlarging   Gaillard   cut 
and  constructing  a  .set  of  larger  loi-ks    Ks.spn- 
tlally.  this  was  the  same  plan  originated  b'.' 
De  Lepinay.  and  later  recommended  by  .Ste- 
vens and  .SIbert 

Officlallv  submitted  and  publicly  presented 
in  the  Canal  Zone,  it  aroused  wide  interest 
among  engineers  and  maritime  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  secretary  of  the  navy.  who.  on 
Sept  7.  1943.  .submitted  it  to  the  president 
Soon  after,  in  1944.  it  was  approved  in  prin- 
ciple by  the  governor  of  Tlie  Panama  Canal 
and  recommended  to  the  secretary  of  war 
for  thorough  Investigation,  and  later,  in 
1945.  it  was  approved  in  general  before  the 
congress  bv  a  succeeding  governor  for  the 
major  modification  of  the  existing  waterway 
in  preference  to  completing  the  original 
Third  Lock  project.  A  1949  congressional  in- 
vestigation reported  that  it  could  be  ac- 
complished at  comparatively  low  cost 

The  Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks  plan, 
being  an  enlargement  of  the  existing  facili- 
ties that  does  not  call  for  additional  land  or 
waters,  is  covered  by  current  canal  treaties 
and  does  not  require  negotiation  of  n  new 
one.  a  paramount  diplomatic  consideration 
Sea  Levei  Plan.  1945-47  -^The  spectactilar 
advent  of  the  atomic  bomb  in  1945  injected 
new  elements  into  the  canal  picture  At  the 
request  of  Canal  Zone  authorities,  congreRs 
enacted  public  law  280,  79th  congress  ap- 
proved Dec,  28,  1946.  authorizing  the  gov- 
ernor of  The  Panama  Canal  to  make  a  com- 
prehensive investigation  of  the  means  for 
increasing  its  capacity  and  .security  to  meet 
future  needs  for  interoceanlc  commerce  and 
national  defen.se.  including  consideration  of 
canals  at  other  locations.  This  was  the  first 
time  the  terms  "security"  and  "national  de- 
fense "  had  been  embodied  In  any  Panama 
Canal  statute. 

The  report  of  the  inquiry  with  security 
and  liational  defense  as  paramount  consid- 
erations, recommended  only  the  sea-level 
plan  for  major  canal  construction.  Initially 
estimated  In  194"  to  cost  $2,483,000,000.  a 
figure  later  substantl.ally  Increased.  Though 
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the  report  covered  the  Terminal  Lake-Third 
Locks  plan,  which  It  <fld  not  recommend, 
It  offered  a  relatively  mw>or  program  for  Im- 
provement or  present  Ir^tallatlons  as  a  pre- 
ferred alternative  to  th*  major  operational 
Improvement  of  the  existing  waterway  as 
recommended  In  1943  bj»  the  secretary  of  the 
navy. 

With  the  exception  o|  the  two  canal  ter- 
minals, the  1947  sea-lei  el  plan  would  pro- 
vide a  virtually  new  Pajiama  canal  of  60  ft. 
minimum  depth  In  navj  Ration  lanes  and  of 
600  ft.  width  between  sloping  sides  iit  a 
depth  of  40  It  on  a  n(lw  alignment  some- 
what removed  from  tU  B  present  channel. 
The  plan  also  provides  \\  tidal  lock  (200  ft 
by  1.600  ft  )  and  a  nnirlgable  pass  at  the 
Pacific  end.  many  miles  df  Hood  control  dams 
on  both  sides  of  the  |  irojected  canal,  di- 
version channels  and  sp  llways.  Some  of  its 
features  are  not  covered  by  current  Inter- 
national conventions  lufa  would  reqiUre  a 
new  treaty  with  Piinamiv  with  further  con- 
cessions, attendant  Indeajjnlty  and  increased 
annuity  charges.  j 

The  report  of  the  invfrstlgaUon  failed  to 
receive  presidential  approval.  Transmuted  to 
the  congress  on  Dec.  1.  1947.  without  com- 
naent  pr.  recommendatldin.  Its  submission, 
however^  led  to  a  recurrqhce  of  the  1902  and 
1906  debates  over  route  nj^d  type  with  almost 
identical  arguments,  butjon  the  basis  of  the 
newer  term,  "security."  rather  than  the  old 
term,  "vulnerability."       F 

In  voluminous  discussions,  many  leading 
engineers,  nuclear  scientists  and  other  ex- 
perts challenged  the  assumpUons  on  which 
the  principal  1947  recommendations  and 
estimates  rested.  The  congress  took  no  action 
until  1957.  when  an  Independent  Inquiry  Into 
the  entire  subject  of  Incjeased  faclIIUes  for 
Interoceanlc  transit  was  authorized  and  a 
special  board  of  consultapits  appointed. 

lu  nnal  report  of  June  19flO  Included  esti- 
mates for  the  Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks 
plan  ($1,020,900,000)  and  Ithe  Sea-Level  plan 
($2,537,000,000)  exclusive  jjf  any  Panamanian 
Indemnity.  The  board  entphaslzed  that  the 
Sen-Level  plan  would  preint  many  construc- 
tional problems  Includiag  Interruption  to 
traffic  A  plan  for  a  lakeland  lock  canal  at 
Nlciiragua  ($4,095,000,000)  as  an  alternate 
route  was  submitted  without  defln'te  rec- 
ommendation. This  report,  otherwlsf'  Incon- 
clusive, recommended  that  the  entire  canal 
situation  be  reviewed  In  1970  or  eirller  If 
warranted.  The  congress,  on  admlalstratlve 
request,  by  act  approved  (Sept.  32.  1964  (78 
Stat.  980),  authorized  further  Investigations 
to  determine  the  feaslblllity  and  most  suit- 
able site  for  a  canal  at  sea  level  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 

Meanwhile,  the  1947  report  served  to  focus 
governmental  attention  on  administrative 
problems  of  the  Panama  canal. 

8.  R«orgamzatlon  and  Policy  Determina- 
tion.— On  June  30.  1948.  the  Panama  Rail- 
road company  was  reincorporated  as  a  federal 
corporation  and,  on  Feb.  28.  1949.  the  House 
of  Representatives  authorized  an  Investiga- 
tion into  the  organizational  and  financial 
aspects  of  the  Panama  c«nal  enterprise. 

All  recommendations  growing  out  of  this 
inquiry  were  Implemented  except  that  for 
transfer  of  responsibility  for  canal  suf)er- 
vlslon  from  the  secretary  ttf  the  army  to  the 
secretary  of  commerce,  wbich  the  president 
delayed  for  further  study.  The  resulting  Act 
of  Congress,  public  law  841.  81st  congress,  ap- 
proved Sept.  26.  1950.  known  as  the  Thomp- 
son act,  created  tJie  Panama  Canal  company 
and  the  Cinal  Zone  gov^nment.  Eflective 
July  1.  1951,  the  act  started  major  admin- 
istrative changes,  including  a  break  in  1952 
In  the  traditional  selection  for  appointment 
as  governor  The  law  requires  that  transit 
tolls  be  established  at  rates  to  place  the  canal 
enterprise  on  a  self-sustaining  basis,  a  funda- 
mental principle  in  canal  policy  with  far- 
reaching      implications      for      Its      future. 

(M.  DuV.) 


9.  Panama-U.S.  Relations. — Because  of  the 
previous   history    of   Panama    as    a    land    of 
endemic  revolution,  the  framers  of  the  1903 
treaty.    In    order    to   guarantee   political    sta- 
bility essential  for  future  efficient  operations 
of  the  waterway.   Insisted  on  its  perpetuity, 
sovereignty    and    protective    clauses     Subse- 
quent   events   fully   substantiated    the    wis- 
dom of   these   1903   treaty  provisions,  which 
remain  largely  unchanged.  The  canal  was  no 
sooner  opened   to   traffic   in  Aug.    1914.   than 
the  United  States  applied  another  provision 
of  this  treaty,  that  of  obtaining  additional 
lands.  During  World  War  I.  In  which  Panama 
participated,   the  United  Stales  took  posses- 
sion of  several  areas  of  land,  and  In  1919  ac- 
quired a  group  of  islands.  Friction  over  this 
and  other  Issues  led  to  an  attempt    in  1926 
to  revise  the  convention  ol  1003.  but  Panama 
refused  to  sign  any  agreement    Tlie  attempt 
was  renewed  In  Oct.    1933,  when   Pres    Har- 
modlo   Arias  conferred   In   Wiu>lilngt(>n   with 
the    U.S.    President     Their    basic    agreement 
was     refined     and     incorporated     In     four 
treaties,  signed  March  2.  1936    At  the  Insist- 
ence of  Panama,   the  United  Slates  was  re- 
lieved   of    the    obligation    to    guarantee    the 
Independence  of  the  republic  and  renounced 
the  right  to  acquire  any  additional  lands  and 
waters  outside  the  Canal  Zone.  By  limiting 
the  use  of  the  zone  commissaries  to  persons 
employed  on  the  canal  and  the  railroad,  the 
negotiators  sought  to  dissipate  a  long-stand- 
ing grievance.  It  was  agreed  that  Panama  was 
to  operate  port  facilities  at  Colon  and  Pan- 
ama city,   that  equal  opportunities  between 
Panamanian  and  American  employees  should 
be   observed,    and    that    the    United    States 
should  Increase  the  annuity  from  $250,000  to 
$430,000.  Agreement  was  also  reached  on  con- 
structing    a     translsthmlan     highway.     The 
weakening  of  the  diplomatic  structure  was 
further  advanced   In   the   1955   Elsenhower- 
Rembn   treaty,    which   provided   for   the   an- 
nual   US.    payment    to    Panama    to    be    in- 
creased to  $1,930,000,  for  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  to  Panamanians  and  U.S.  citizens  (ef- 
fective 1958),  and  for  Panamanian  concerns 
to  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  U.S. 
companies    In    contract    bidding;     the    U.S. 
obtained  a  15-year  lease  for  a  military  base 
at  Rio  Hato.  The  effect  of  these  treaties  has 
been   the  withdrawal   of  canal   activities   to 
the  limits  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  curtail- 
ment of  activities  within  the  zone. 

The  policy  of  the  Canal  Zone  authorities  In 
the  ensuing  years  was  to  improve  the  living 
conditions  of  the  Panamanians  working  In 
the  zone  and  to  make  changes  in  the  physical 
features  of  the  canal  that  would  benefit  trade 
in  general  and  Panaina's  well-being  In  par- 
ticular. Among  the  new  policies  designed  to 
improve  the  condition  of  Panamanian  work- 
ers were  equal  wages  for  equal  work,  the 
establishment  both  of  a  minimum  wage  and 
a  labour  commission  to  hear  disputes,  and 
the  making  available  of  health  and  life  In- 
surance equally  to  Americans  and  Panama- 
nians. Capital  Improvements  included  the 
enlargement  of  Galllard  cut  to  500  ft.  width 
and  47  ft  depth  (not  yet  completed),  the 
building  of  the  Thatcher  Ferry  bridge  across 
the  canal,  the  transfer  of  certain  real  estate 
properties  to  Panama,  and  the  purchase  of 
new  towing  locomotives. 

But  these  changes  lacked  the  emotional 
appeal  that  was  attached  to  the  display  of 
the  Panamanian  flag.  In  1958  and  In  1959 
the  Canal  Zone  was  invaded  by  Panamanians 
Intent  on  raising  their  flag  there,  and  In  the 
latter  year  their  attempt  was  turned  back 
with  injuries.  President  Eisenhower  reviewed 
the  Panamanian  claim  with  sympathy,  and 
in  1960  agreed  to  the  raising  of  the  Pana- 
manian emblem  at  one  point  In  the  Canal 
Zone  as  evidence  of  titular  sovereignty  i  never 
defined).  From  this  beginning  the  United 
States  made  further  concessions  until  the 
two  flags  were  displayed  almost  equally. 

A  dispute  over  this  very  concession  be- 
tween Panamanian  and  U.S.  students  at  the 


Balboa  high  school  on  Jan.  9.  1964,  cau.secl 
considerable  deterioration  in  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Tlie  subsequent 
mob  assaults  on  the  Canal  Zone  produced  .t 
number  of  deaths.  Injuries  by  the  score,  and 
great  property  damage,  requiring  the  use  >  i 
U.S.  army  units  and  a  temporary  replacr- 
ment  of  civilian  by  military  rule  In  the  Zon. 
The  U.S.  embassy  was  evacuated,  and  many 
Americans  left  their  homes  for  the  sanctuary 
of  the  Canal  Zone.  Normal  diplomatic  rel.i- 
tlons  were  restored  on  April  3.  In  December 
U.S.  Pres.  Lyndon  Johnson  proposed  Uie  ne- 
gotiation of  three  new  treaties  with  Pananiu 
concerning  the  existing  canal,  a  new  canal 
at  sea  level,  and  U.S.  basee.  and  both  coun- 
tries appointed  negotiators  for  such  purpoKo 
Late  .n  1965  the  U.S.  and  Panama  announcni 
that  they  had  agreed  to  abrogate  the  lOtii 
treaty  and  that  Uie  new  treaty  would  recog- 
nize  Panama's  sovereignty  over  the  Camr 
Zone. 

During  the  weeks  of  discussion  the  econ- 
omy of  Panama  .siitrered.  Trade  between  ili. 
Canal  Zone  and  Panama  declined:  Invest- 
ment capital  was  le."8  available:  credit  be- 
came tight  and  tourism  almost  ceased.  Oi. 
the  other  hand,  the  canal  continued  to  oper- 
ate without  Interruption.  The  enlargement, 
of  the  Galllard  cut  was  not  slowed  down,  the 
new  towing  locomotives  began  to  arrive,  and. 
of  more  immediate  importance,  the  lUumi- 
naUon  of  the  locks  promised  to  extend  tlxi 
hours  of  transit. 

Sec  Panama:  History  for  further  aspects  ■>; 
Panama-US.  relations:  see  also  reference.s 
under  "Panama  Canal"  In  the  Index. 
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MONTREAL     STATEMENT     OP     THE 
ASSEMBLY  FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIUE.  Mr  Pre.sidenl,  dur- 
ing March  22-27.  1968.  the  Assembly  for 
Human  Rights  met  In  Montreal.  Tlie 
printed  result  of  that  meeting  is  a  most 
impressive  and,  indeed,  important  dec- 
laration and  dedication  by  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  citizens  of  the  world 
<omm  unity. 

Earlier  tliis  year,  I  included  in  the 
Record  the  address  of  U  Tliant  to  the 
.Montreal  assembly.  However,  since  the 
•tatement  provides  a  review  of  what  has 
imnspired  in  the  cause  of  human  rights 
.Mnce  the  U.N.  Declaration  of  Human 
nights  and  also  demonstrates  just  how 
'ar  we  have  yet  to  go  in  this  struggle,  I 
shall  insert  today  the  entire  text  of  the 
Montreal  statement.  I  urge  my  col- 
ioagues  most  earnestly  to  study  this  im- 
portant document.  I  trust  they  will  ar- 
.ive  at  the  same  conclusion  I  have:  our 
record  concerning  ratification  of  the 
various  Human  Rights  Conventions  is 
.shameful  and  represents  an  interna- 
tional scandal  of  major  proportions. 

I  trust  that  a  realization  of  this 
shameful  record  of  the  U.S.  Senate  will 
be  a  spur  to  swift  ratification  of  these 
conventions,  in  whose  creation  the 
United  States  took  an  obvious  lead. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Montreal  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Montreal  Statement  op  the  Assembly  for 
Human    Rights,    March    22-27.    1968 

The  United  Nations  having  proclaimed  1968 
as  the  International  Year  for  Human  Rights, 
the  members  of  the  Assembly  for  Human 
Rights  came  together  as  a  group  of  private 
individuals  from  many  areas  of  the  world 
representing  different  disciplines  and  ideolo- 
gies, to  express  profound  concern  about  the 
condition  of  human  rights  in  this  year  of 
international  crisis  and  to  explore  the  ways 
in  which  mankind's  shared  aspirations  to 
human  dignity  can  become  a  reality. 

Pew  tasks  facing  the  International  com- 
munity today  are  of  more  vital  importance 
to  It  than  tlie  promotion  and  protection  of 
human  rights.  The  problems  of  peace  are 
intimately  connected  wtlh  problems  of  hu- 
man rights  -A  permanent  peace  cannot  be 
.ichieved  without  creating  conditions  that 
assure  men  everywhere  the  highest  stake  In 
building  a  world  in  which  their  lives  and 
their  human  dignity  are  safeguarded,  and 
in   which   freedom   from   fear  is  secured. 

The  world  of  today  is  one  of  great  dif- 
ferences In  levels  of  economic  development, 
of    different    social    systems    and    traditions. 


and  of  countries,  giving  different  priorities  to 
their  needs.  In  these  circumstances  the  only 
alternative  to  sell-exlermlnatlon  is  the  pro- 
motion of  peaceful  co-existence  of  nations 
and  States  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  understniid- 
Ing  and  tolerance,  and  improvement  of  inter 
national  cooperation  on  a  basis  of  equality, 
mutual  respect  and  solidarity,  regardless  of 
different  social  systems  Having  that  view,  all 
n.^tlons  and  governments,  private  iissocla- 
tlons  and  Individuals,  should  encourage  and 
stimulate  all  Initiatives  which  lead  toward 
the  meaning  of  these  aims. 

After  six  days  of  thorough  and  Irunk  tlis- 
cusslons.  the  Assembly  reached  the  loUowIng 
general  consensus: 

I.   ARFAS  OF  PROCRF..SS 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
constitutional  document  of  the  world  com- 
munity, creotes  binding  obligations  for  Mem- 
hcrs  of  the  Unllecl  Nations  wllli  ri'S|>ert  lo 
human  rights. 

The  hiunan  rights  provisions  of  the  Char- 
ter, although  general  In  chnracler.  h.ive  the 
lorcp  of  positive  Intern.itlonal  law  As  such 
they  establish  ba.slc  duties  which  all  Mem- 
bers m\ist  fuinu  In  good  faith  The  Charter 
obligates  the  Member  St:ites  to  cmiperate 
with  the  United  Nations  In  promotion  uni- 
versal respect  for.  and  observance  of.  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all. 
without  distinction  as  to  race  sex.  language 
or  religion.  For  this  purpose  the  Member 
States  h.ive  pledged  themselves  to  take  such 
joint  and  separate  actions  as  may  oe  neces- 
sary to  achieve  these  ends. 

The  inclusion  of  human  rights  provisions 
in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  was 
a  revolutionary  break  with  the  past;  It  es- 
tablished unequivocally  that  human  rights 
are  matters  of  International  concern  and 
that  the  Individual  is  a  subject  of  Interna- 
tional law.  While  the  effective  Implementa- 
tion of  human  rights  Is  always  the  essential 
responsibility  of  States,  the  International 
community,  pursuant  to  the  Charter,  Is  en- 
titled to  protect  these  rights  everywhere. 

The  provisions  of  the  Charter  relating  to 
human  rights  are  flexible  enough  to  permit 
their  adaptation  to  the  political,  legal,  social, 
economic  and  cultural  demands  of  any  given 
period.  They  also  supply  the  legal  framework 
for  the  human  rights  efforts  by  the  United 
Nations  and  various  other  International  orga- 
nizations. 

The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  constitutes  an  authoritative  inter- 
pretation of  the  Charter  of  the  highest  order, 
and  has  over  the  years  become  a  part  of 
customary  international  law. 

The  Declaration  defines  in  important  de- 
tail the  "human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms"  which  the  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  have  in  the  Charter  bound  them- 
selves to  respect  and  protect.  All  Members 
agreed  in  the  Declaration  on  "a  common 
standard  of  achievement."  they  approved  a 
comprehensive  list  of  basic  rights  and  free- 
doms, and  they  accepted  the  obligation  "to 
secure  their  universal  and  effective  recogni- 
tion and  observance."  All  the  States,  includ- 
ing those  which  in  1948  were  not  yet  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations,  have  subsequent- 
ly on  many  occasions  affirmed  that  the  De- 
claration must  be  faithfully  observed. 

The  Universal  Declaration  has  also  been 
enshrined  In  the  national  constitutions  of 
many  States.  To  the  people  of  these  States, 
the  Universal  Declaration  is  an  ever-present 
inspiration  and  reminder  of  the  rights,  as- 
pirations and  concerns  which  they  share 
with  men  everywhere. 

The  Covenant  on  Economic.  Social  and 
Cultural  Rights,  the  Covenant  on  Civil  and 
Political  Rights  and  various  conventions 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations  and  the 
specialized  agencies  further  clarify  the 
obligations  of  the  Members  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Note.— The  texts  of  the  various  instru- 
ments  adopted    under   the   auspices   of   the 


United  aNilons  and  the  specialized  agencies 
may  be  found  in  the  1968  United  Nations 
document  entitled  ■Human  Rights:  A  C(jm- 
pllatlon  of  International  Insirimients  ui  the 
United  Nations." 

II      NON-DISCRIMINATION 

Non-dlscrlmlnallon  Is  a  basic  principle  .iiid 
rule  of  contemporary  international  law  By 
adhering  ui  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions the  Member  Stales  have  a.ssumed.  as 
a  fundamental  legal  obligation  the  duty  to 
promote,  respect  and  protect  the  human 
rights  uf  all  'without  distinction  as  lo  race, 
.sex.  language  or  religion." 

The  rule  of  n<jn-dlscrlmlnatlon  has  m  ihe 
last  twenty  years  been  reaffirmed  In  ninnerotis 
international  declarations  and  convcnllun.v. 
notably  the  International  Convention  im  the 
Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Ihscrlnii- 
iiHtlon.  the  OlscrlinliiHllon  (Employment  and 
Occupation  I  Conxtntlon  of  the  IntcrnatliiiiHl 
Labor  Organization,  the  UNESCO  Convention 
against  Discrimination  In  Education,  the  Il.O 
Convenllon  ('oncernlng  Equal  licmuncratlnii 
for  Men  und  Women  Workers,  and  the  UnKcd 
Nations  Derluratlon  un  the  Elimination  ol 
Dlscrlnilnallon  against  Women.  Non-dls- 
crlmlnallon In  the  enjoyment  of  human 
rights  has  thus  been  lirmiy  established  as  a 
basic  principle  of  contemporary  Internallonal 
law.  It  has  been  also  generally  recognized 
that  discrimination  based  un  race,  sex.  lan- 
guage or  religion  is  a  cause  of  internatlonnl 
friction  and  conflict 

And  yet  discrimination  In  all  Its  interna- 
tionally outlawed  forms  is  rampant  In  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Particular  attention  must 
be  drawn  to  .southern  Africa,  where  apartheid 
stands  as  a  shocking  reminder  to  mankind 
everywhere  of  the  Internallonal  lawlessness 
that  still  remains  lo  be  eradicated. 

Despite  the  untold  suffering  that  re- 
ligious tlLscrlmlnatlon  has  visited  on  man- 
kind In  the  past.  It  still  remains  a  serious 
problem  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  This 
gives  particular  urgency  lo  the  speedy  adop- 
tion by  the  United  Nations  of  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All 
Forms  of  Intolerance  and  of  Discrimination 
Based  on  Religion  or  Belief. 

One  should  not  leave  unmentloned  dis- 
crimination against  women,  which  denies 
ihem  the  opportunity  to  participate  In  the 
political  affairs  of  their  countries,  equality 
before  the  law.  access  to  educational  facil- 
ities, equality  in  employment  opportunities, 
and  a  whole  range  of  other  social,  economic 
and  cultural  rights.  World  public  indigna- 
tion remains,  furthermore,  to  be  aroused  to 
the  cruelly  discriminatory  practices  to  which 
both  children  born  out  of  wedlock  and  un- 
married mothers  are  subjected  by  virtue  of 
the  laws  or  customs  of  many  countries. 

The  foregoing  examples  by  no  means  ex- 
haust the  many  violations  of  the  rule  of  non- 
discrimination that  are  experienced  dally  by 
human  beings.  The  vastness  and  diversity  of 
the  problem  of  discrimination  and  the  sus- 
picions it  breeds  indicate  that  the  world  com- 
munity must  make  a  special  effort  to  pvit  into 
effect  the  international  rule  of  non-dlscrlml- 
natlon  against  all  the  proscribed  di.scrimlna- 
tory  practices. 

in.    APARTHEID 

The  most  flagrant  violation  of  human 
rights  today  is  the  abhorrent  practice  of 
apartheid  enforced  as  official  pwllcy  in  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  and  in  some  other 
parts  of  southern  Africa.  Apartheid  con- 
stitutes a  gross  denial  of  the  most  basic  civil 
and  political  rights  of  non-white  South 
Africans,  and  their  most  fundamental  eco- 
nomic, social  and  cultural  rights. 

The  Assembly  Joined  in  the  universal  con- 
demnation of  this  repugnant  practice  and 
the  dally  shocking  violations  associated  with 
it  The  Assembly  was  particularly  concerned 
that  the  governments  Involved  have  thus  far 
totally  ignored  and  defied  all  requests  and 
demands  on  the  part  of  the  International 
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community  for  remedial  8  itlon   In  this  re- 


gard   International  efforts 


to  bring  about  a 


solution  to  this  problem  sl|  Duld  continue  to 


receive  particular  attention 
the  United  Nations  lamllyt 


in  the  context  of  their  con<  ern  with    all  hu- 


be  taken  to  In- 
if  the  measures 
prompt  and  Just 


man    rights.    Steps   should 
crease     the    effectiveness 
required   to  bring  about  a 
solution  of  this  vital  proble 

rV.    SLAVERI 

Slavery    and    the    efforts 
reprehensible   practice   hav 
long  iintedates  the  internaflonal  recognition 
of  human  rights.  But  this  s  lould  not  delude 
us  Into  believing  that  slaver  '  no  longer  exLsts. 
It  still  persists  In  some  pa  ts  of  the   world 
In  all  of  ita  Ingeniously  inh 
as    outright    slavery.    serfdAm.    the    sale    of 
women  into  marriage  wlth<^t  their  consent, 
debt   bondage,  sham    adop 
to   exploit   their  labor,   and 
These  practices  deny  to  a 
people  In  the  world  the  rtgh 
as  human  beings,  to  live  Ad  to  be  treated 
as    persons    rather   than   sa  eable   commodi- 
ties.   A   concerted    Internatl  mnl    effort    must 
be    made    to    eradicate    th« 
slavery.   Such  a  concerted 
fort  must  Begin  with  a  rati 
pllahce  byall  states  with  ±ie  1926  Conven- 
tion on  Slavery  and  the  195  i  Supplementary 
Convention  on  the  Abolltloi 
because   of   the   seriousness 
and   the  surprising  lack  of 
its    various    social,    poUtlca 
cultural  rammcatloiis.  It  Is    Itally  Important 
that  a  permanent  body  of  e;  perts  within  the 
United    Nations,    with   spec!  U    responsibility 
for  slavery,   be  established 
matlon   on  slavery  and   to 
forcement  of  conventions  o: 


to    abolish    this 
a   history   that 


ons  of  children 
so   forth, 
large  number  of 
to  be  considered 


institutions    of 

nternational   ef- 

ation  and  com- 


of  Slavery.  And 

of  the    problem 

reliable  data  on 

economic    and 


v.    RErDGEES 

The   Assembly   discussed 
refugees   and   recognized    th 
in  this  area  by  the  txdoptioi 
Convention  Relating  to  the 
gees  and  the  related  1967  Priiocol 

Particular  attention  was  g  ven  m  this  con 
nectlon    to   tho   right  of   asj 
reuniiicatlon  of  refugee  fam 
bly    expressed    the   hope    ih|t    the   principle 
of   non-refouUment    iiion-n    urn  of  a   refu 
gee  to  a  count.-y  where  his  1    e  and  liberty  is 
threatened),  which  was  afflr  led  in  tlie  Dec- 


laration     on     Territorial     A 

unanimously    by    the    Gene: 

1967.  would  be  accepted  ;us  a 

tion  by  all  countries.  It  was 

the   Assembly    that    governn  ?nts    woxild    fa 

ciUtate  the   reunion  of  fami  ies,  thus  recog 

nizing  the  right  to  family  lif 

Universal  Declaration  of  Hu  lan  Rights 

VI.     CIVIL     AND     POLmC    L     RIGHTS 

The  struggle  for  human  rl  :ht3  began  with 
man's  quest  to  secure  his  ci  il  and  political 
rights.  Unfortunately,  this  st  uggle  is  still  far 


many   iueas  of 
)n  rather  than 


d  the  Optional 
es  at  least  some 


from  being  won.  Indeed,  In 

the  world  we  see  retrogress 

progress.    There    is    consequ  ntly    a    special 

urgency  to  put  into  effect  t]|e  Covenant  on 

Civil  and  Political  Rights,  a 

Protocol  thereto,  which  provi 

measures  of  implementation 

The  significance  of  these  r  [hts  is  reflected 
in  other  sections  of  this  Sti  tement  dealing 
with  a  variety  of  problems  l-egardlng  their 
promotion  and  lmplementatl>n 

VII.   ECONOMIC   AND  SOCl    L   RIGHTS 

The  Universal  Declaration   recognizes  that 
economic    and    social    rights 
linked    with    any   meanlngfu 
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by  all  organs  of 
of  organizations 


o  gather  Infor- 
Blst  in  the  en- 
the  subject. 


he  problems  of 
progress  made 
in  1951.  of  the 

SUitus  of  Refu- 


um  and   to  the 
ies.  The  Assem- 


yluin.  adopted 
1  Assembly  in 
binding  obllga- 
Iso  the  hope  of 


atlirmed  in  the 


are    inherently 

enjoyment   of 

civil  and  politlcalrights.  Sln|e  the  adoption 

"  ~  the  promotion 


of  the  Universal  Declaration 
and  protection  of  economic  a  bd  social  rights 
nre  as  much  matters  of  Interr  itional  concern 
as  the  promotion  and  protect  on  of  civil  and 
political  rights.  This  Is  mere]  r  the  legal  rec- 
ognition of  a  readily  observal  e  fact:  the  de- 


velopment of  civil  and  political  rights  de- 
pends to  a  very  large  extent  on  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  minimum  standard  of  economic 
and  social   rights. 

The  Assembly  recognized  that  there  Is  thus 
a  profound  relationship  between  enjoyment 
of  human  rights  and  economic  development. 
The  seriousness  of  the  problem  is  indicated 
by  the  ever-widening  gap  between  the  eco- 
nomically developed  and  developing  coun- 
tries. The  legal  obligations  which  the  inter- 
national community  has.  under  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  tO  promote  and  pro- 
tect human  rights  thus  carries  with  It  an 
obligation  to  work  in  concert  towards  the 
creation  of  economic  and  social  conditions  in 
the  world  at  large  which  will  provide  the 
necessary  prerequisites  for  the  enjoyment  of 
human   rights. 

In  countries  where  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population  IS  illiterate,  unskilled,  where  Job 
opportiyiities  are  limited,  where  there  is  no 
access  to  medical  or  educational  facilities, 
where  the  stilling  of  hunger  is  the  one  all- 
pervasive  aspiration,  it  Is  difficult  for  any 
other  human  right  to  be  enjoyed.  This  widen- 
ing gap  in  felt  priorities  that  divide  the  rich 
from  the  poor  nations  cannot  but  destroy 
the  very  foundations  upon  which  the  Inter- 
national human  rights  efforts  are  built. 
Neither  stable  peace  nor  complete  protection 
of  human  rights  is  possible  as  long  as  the 
international  community  refuses  to  share  in 
a  meaningful  way  in  carrying  the  burden  of 
Stales  which  cannot  do  it  alone. 

VIII.    NEW   AREAS    OF   CONCERN 

Civil  disobedience,  rebellion  and  revolution 
The  questions  of  civil  disobedience  and 
conscientious  objection  and  the  right  to  re- 
sist oppression  were  discussed.  The  Assembly 
recognized  that  these  questions  raise  signifi- 
cant and  complex  issues  which  ought  to  re- 
ceive further  study  and  research. 
Rights  of  groups 
Persons  belonging  to  ethnic,  religious  or 
linguistic  minorities  must  not  be  denied  the 
right,  in  community  with  other  members  of 
their  group,  to  enjoy  their  own  culture,  to 
profess  and  practice  their  own  religion,  or  to 
use  their  own  language.  At  the  same  time 
minority  groups  have  a  duty  to  contribute  to 
the  development  of  the  State  In  which  they 
are  settled  and  to  Join  in  the  mainstream  of 
its  life. 

The  Assembly  noted  in  this  connection 
that  It  Is  necessary  to  give  further  study  to 
methods  of  assuring  to  each  person  belong- 
ing to  a  group  the  opportunity  to  fully  exer- 
cise his  individual  rights. 

Human  rights  in  armed  conflicts 
It  is  only  in  a  world  at  peace  that  human 
rights  and  dignity  can  be  effectively  safe- 
guarded. While  war  has  been  unequivocally 
outlawed  by  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, warlike  violence  in  defiance  of  this 
Charter  obligation  is  still  rampant. 

The  increasing  violence  and  brutality  of 
our  times,  including  massacre,  summarj-  ex- 
ecutions, tortures,  the  killing  of  civilians  and 
the  use  of  chemical  means  of  warfare  lend 
to  dull  the  reaction  of  horror.  Furthermore, 
this  brutality  not  only  tends  to  erode  human 
and  ethical  standards,  but  also  spreads  in  a 
contagious  fashion  and  engenders  counter- 
brutality.  The  gravity  of  this  situation,  which 
threatens  to  engulf  the  world  in  a  cataclysm 
of  horror,  must  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  United  Nations,  governments,  the 
leaders  of  the  churches  and  of  public  opin- 
ion so  that  they  may  combine  in  a  Joint 
effort  to  end  this  alarming  trend. 

War  and  armed  conflicts  Invoke  massive 
destruction  of  human  rights.  Having  regard 
to  the  frequency  and  increasing  horror  of 
armed  conflicts  it  Is  essential  to  protect 
civilian  populations  and  disarmed  combat- 
ants from  unwarrantable  destruction  and 
.suITering.  Safeguards  are  also  necessary  to 
protect  soldiers  against  Illegal  or  discrimina- 
tory acts  of  their  officers.  Whatever  the  cir- 


cumstances, those  involved  In  armed  conflict.; 
must  be  reminded  of  the  minimum  rules  ,1 
humanitarian  conduct  which  they  must  re- 
spect In  every  armed  conflict,  even  one  which 
is  not  of  International  nature.  It  is  the  dirv 
of  the  States  which  are  parties  to  one  or  more 
of  the  Geneva  Red  Cross  Conventions  of  1941^ 
singly  and  collectively,  to  use  their  best  en- 
deavor in  armed  conflicts  of  any  kind  ,0 
ensure  the  respect  In  all  circumstances"  nf 
the  provisions  of  the  Conventions.  Each  anrt 
every  one  of  these  States  should  dlscharpe 
this  solemn  obligation  by  requesting  tii,. 
governments,  directly  or  indirectly  involvec 
in  any  armed  conflict,  to  observe  and  comjiiN 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions Likewise  it  may  be  hoped  that  iho 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Natlons 
mlght  find  it  possible  to  use  his  best  efforts 
to  the  same  end  The  need  for  and  urgency 
of  such  steps  is  emphasized  by  a  statemen- 
issued  by  the  International  Committee  >.r 
the  Red  Cross  (Geneva)  on  February  9,  196h 
in  the  following  terms: 

•The  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  reminds  belligerents  that  in  all  cir- 
cumstances they  are  bound  to  observe  the 
elementary  and  universally  recognized  rules 
of  humanity.  These  rules  "demand  that  the 
lives  of  combatants  who  have  been  captured 
shall  be  spared,  that  the  wounded,  the  sick 
and  those  giving  them  medical  care  shall  Ix' 
respected,  that  the  civilian  population  shal. 
not  be  subject  to  att^tck  from  the  air  ana 
lastly,  that  summary  executions,  maltreat- 
ment  or   reprisals    shall    be   prohibited. 

"The  International  Committee  of  the  Reo 
Cross  has  often  made  known  to  those  taking 
part  In  the  hostilities  the  obligations  thev 
must  fulfill.  It  ardently  hopes  that  they  wlK 
shortly  put  an  end  to  this  blood-stained 
conflict  and  meanwhile  urgently  calls  upon 
them  to  observe  the  basic  rules  of  humanity. 
The  Assembly  drew  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  most  recent  codification  of  thp 
•laws  of  war"  dates  back  to  1907.  long  beforr 
the  invention  of  methods  of  mass  destruc- 
tion such  as  nuclear  weapons,  aerial  bomb- 
bardments.  napalm,  defoliants  and  other 
chemical  substances.  In  the  Hague  Conven- 
tions of  1899  and  1907  relating  to  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war  on  land,  it  is  provided 
liowever.  that; 

"Until  a  more  complete  code  of  the  laws 
of  war  can  be  drawn  up  the  High  Contract- 
ing Parties  deem  it  expedient  to  declare  that, 
in  cases  not  covered  by  the  rules  adopted 
by  them,  the  inhabitants  and  the  belligerents 
remain  under  the  protection  and  govern- 
ance of  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations. 
derived  from  the  usages  established  among 
clvUlzed  peoples,  from  the  laws  of  humanltv 
and  from  the  dictates  of  the  public  con- 
science." 

The  more  complete  code  of  the  laws  01 
war  envisaged  by  the  Hague  Conventions 
has  not  eventuated. 

Steps  should  be  taken  to  convene  an  In- 
ternational conference  forthwith  to  prepare 
a  convention  which  would  revise  the  Hague 
Conventions  in  order  to  adapt  the  rules  of 
modern  warfare  to  the  laws  of  humanltv 
and  the  dictates  of  the  public  conscience. 
A  letter  addressed  by  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  to  all  government.? 
on  May  19.  1967.  drew  attention  to  the  need 
for  more  up-to-date  and  comprehensive  in- 
ternational safeguards  for  civilian  popula- 
tions and  other  victims  of  armed  conflicts. 
In  this  letter  it  was  pointed  out  that  "as  a 
result  of  technical  developments  in  weapons 
and  warfare,  given  also  the  nature  of  armed 
conflicts  which  have  arisen  in  our  limes, 
civlllaii  populations  are  increasingly  exposed 
to  the  dangers  and  consequences  of  hostili- 
ties." This  appeal  by  the  Red  Cross  does 
not  appear  to  have  received  the  attention 
which  it  deserves  from  governments.  While 
the  elaboration  of  a  new  convention  may 
take  time,  the  initial  preliminary  steps  should 
not  be  further  delayed. 
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Right  to  family  planning 
The  question  of  the  right  to  family  plan- 
ning is  an  important  new  area  of  concern. 
Many  regard  the  opportunity  for  the  family 
itself  to  determine  the  number  and  spacing 
of  children  as  a  basic  human  right  which 
should  be  clearly  recognized  as  such.  The 
i.Tiplementation  of  such  a  right  requires 
access  to  educational  information  and  to 
proper  medical  services. 

Rights  of  the  child 

No  rights  cry  out  for  greater  recognition 
and  demand  more  pressing  implementation 
tlian  those  of  the  world's  children.  The  ap- 
piUIing  effects  of  war  and  violence  on  chil- 
dren receive  ready  public  attention,  but  the 
more  hidden  wrongs  arising  from  poverty. 
Ignorance,  squalor  and  discrimination  very 
often  pass  unnoticed.  The  United  Nations 
Declaration  on  the  Rights  of  the  Child  repre- 
sents a  beginning  in  recognizing  the  obliga- 
;lon  mankind  owes  to  children.  Tlie  world  of 
tomorrow  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  children 
of  today.  If  it  is  to  be  a  world  of  hope,  a 
broad  and  immediate  program  of  national 
iiid  international  measures  must  be  under- 
'..iken  to  improve  the  situation  of  children 
everywhere. 

Among  the  steps  which  should  be  taken 
are: 

1.  The  United  Nations  should  strengthen 
its  recommendation  that  wide-spread  recog- 
lutton  be  given  to  the  rights  set  forth  in  the 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  the  Child. 

2.  The  United  Nations,  through  appropriate 
Committees,  should  call  to  the  attention  of 
Its  Member  States  the  moral  obligation  which 
rests  on  tlie  peoples  of  the  respective  nations 
to  create  conditions  which  comply  with  the 

cxt  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Bights  of  the 
Child. 

3.  The  United  Nations  family  of  organiza- 
tions should,  as  a  significant  part  of  their 
program  for  the  International  Year  for  Hu- 
man Rights,  encourage  and  actively  assist 
progrnms  to  Improve  not  only  the  efforts  of 
u'overnments.  but  also  the  resources  of  the 
private  sector,  in  providing  children  with  the 
oaslc  requirements  of  health  and  education. 

IX.    NEW     DANGERS     CAUSED     BY     SCIENTIFIC 
DEVELOPMENTS 

The  Assembly  recognized  the  debt  which 
lie  peoples  of  the  world  owe  to  the  efforts 
'  '  scientists  and  technicians.  Nevertheless. 
he  Assembly  points  out  that  many  aspects 
wf  technological  advance  represent  positive 
threats  to  human  rights  and  to  human  dlg- 
lilty,  and  that  the  world  community  must  be 
.  lerted  ot  he  nature  of  these  threats. 

The  Assembly  also  recogrnlzed  that  protec- 
tion against  such  threats  cannot  be  embodied 
HI  conventions  or  other  instruments  until 
.heir  nature  can  be  identified,  and  until  there 
:s  a  general  awareness  of  their  Implications. 
The  dangers  were  considered  under  four 
h.eads; 

1.  Electronic  and  other  forms  of  intru- 
sion on  the  right  of  privacy. 

2.  Implications  of  computer-based  tech- 
nocracy for  democratic  governments. 

3.  Protection  of  traditional  cultures  against 
the  homogenizing  influence  of  a  technologi- 
cal civilization. 

4.  New  developments  in  medicine  and  bi- 
ology and  their  impact  on  human  rights. 

The  Assembly  was  strongly  of  the  opinion 
hat  the  potential  consequences  of  scientific 
nd  technical  advances  for  human  rights  re- 
quire the  most  Immediate  and  continuous 
::;terdtsclpllnary  study  at  both  the  national 
md  international  level,  and  by  governments, 
universities  and  non-governmental  profes- 
.-.ional.  scientific  and  civic  organizations. 

A  high-level  international  committee  com- 
posed of  scientists,  doctors,  sociologists,  law- 
yers and  persons  of  eminence  in  other  fields 
hould  be  established  to  advise  on  the  ethical 
.ind  moral  questions  raised  by  the  Impact  of 
new  technology  on  human  rights. 


The  following  studies  of  the  Impact  of 
technological  developments  on  human  rights 
should  be  made: 

1.  The  United  Nations  Institute  for  Train- 
ing and  Research  (UNTTAR)  and  UNESCO 
should  undertake  studies  relating  to  the  im- 
plications of  technological  advances,  and  In 
particular  of  computer-based  technocracy,  on 
democratic  government,  and  of  centralized 
data  banks  on  privacy  and  freedoms  of  in- 
dividuals. 

2.  The  ILO  should  address  Itself  to  the 
danger  of  the  "human  cassettee,"  the  com- 
puter training  of  workers  for  specific,  short 
term  functions  and  their  discarding  when 
they  have  fulfilled  their  limited  usefulne.'^s: 

3.  UNESCO  should  Investigate  the  problem 
of  protecting  traditional  cultures  against  the 
homogenlzina;  infiuence  of  technological 
civilization,  with  special  reference  to  broad- 
casting satellites,  and  seek  to  secure  conven- 
tions dealing  with  the  content  of  programs 
which  will  be  beamed  directly  from  such 
satellites  into  the  homes  and  with  the  need 
to  protect  the  population  of  each  country 
against   the   imposition   of   an   alien   culture; 

4.  The  World  Health  Organization  (WHO) 
should  examine  the  profound  implications  of 
artificial  transplants,  of  personality  changing 
drugs  and  of  gene-manlpulatlon;   and 

5.  Non-governmental  organizations  of  the 
legal  profession  should  apprise  'hemselves  of 
the  risk  of  computerized  dossiers  end  the  ad- 
mission of  evidence  obtained  by  technological 
means,  eg.  lie-detectors,  tape-recordings, 
pharmacological  inducements,  concealed 
cameras,  etc. 

X.    INDUCING      COMPLIANCE     ON     THE      NATIONAL 
LEVEL 

The  Assembly  gave  considerable  thought 
to  practical  means  of  assuring  effective  com- 
pliance with  standards  which  have  been  laid 
down  by  the  United  Nations  family  of  orga- 
nizations for  the  protection  of  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms,  and  considered 
both  national  and  International  Implemen- 
tation measures.  It  was  recot;nlzed  that  in- 
ternational measures  for  .securing  compli- 
ance with  world  standards  of  protection  have 
their  own  value  and  effectiveness.  For  the 
ordinary  citizen,  however,  the  acid  test  of 
the  protection  of  human  rights  would  be  how 
effective  are  the  means  established  close  at 
hand,  in  his  own  country  and  immediately 
available  to  him  in  safeguarding  the  rights 
which  his  own  laws  profess  to  guarantee. 
How  quickly,  cheaply  and  effectively  can  he 
obtain  redress  when  such  rights  are  Infringed 
or  denied.  In  this  connection  the  findings  of 
the  United  Nations  Seminar  held  in  Jamaica 
in  April  1967  to  consider  the  effective  realiza- 
tion of  civil  and  political  rights  at  the  na- 
tional level  were  endorsed  The  need  for 
good  administrative  procedures  was  also 
recognized. 

The  main  means  for  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  individuals  at  the  national  level, 
is  an  independent  and  impartial  judiciary. 
In  every  country  steps  should  be  taken  to 
create  or  maintain  a  court  system  which 
ensures  independence  and  impartiality  anct 
secures  to  each  individual  the  right  of  access 
to  courts. 

In  every  country  of  the  world,  no  matter 
how  developed  or  under-developed  it  might 
be  economically,  and  irrespective  of  the  char- 
acter of  its  political  system  or  social  orga- 
nization, some  specialized  institution  needs 
to  be  established  by  law.  in  addition  to  the 
courts,  to  which  a  citizen  who  considers 
himself  deprived  of  his  rights  may  turn  seek- 
ing redress  and  may  either  have  it  estab- 
lished that  he  was  mistaken  or  obtain  effec- 
tive remedies. 

Such  a  specialized  Institution  mar  take  a 
number  of  different  forms,  according  to  the 
country's  political  or  social  system.  It  may 
be  of  the  type  of  the  ombudsman  or  the 
procurator  general,  or  an  administrative  tri- 
bunal such  as  the  Consell  d'Etat.  or  it  may 


be  a  national  human  rights  committee  or 
commission.  It  may  combine  within  its  com- 
petence a  number  of  different  functions.  The 
es.sentlal  and  distinguishing  feature  would 
be.  however,  its  legal  competence  to  receive 
an  individual's  complaint,  to  investigate  It 
with  unimpeded  access  to  official  files,  and 
to  provide  or  secure  effective  redress  when 
his   rights  are  infringed  or  ignored. 

At  the  same  time  no  national  machinery 
established  for  the  safeguarding  of  human 
rights  can  be  expected  to  operate  satisfac- 
torily for  long  unless  it  is  supported  by  an 
informed  and  effective  indigenous  public 
opinion.  The  machinery  and  Its  functions 
must  have  the  understanding  and  .support 
of  those  who  accept  the  basic  principles  on 
which  the  State  is  founded. 

XI.    INTERNATIONAL    IMPLEMENTATION 
MEAStlRES 

Effectiveness  of  national  measures  is 
closely  related  to  the  existence  of  interna- 
tional judicial  or  supervisory  institutions. 
Wlien  the  individual  can  invoke  the  ;issist- 
ance  of  such  international  institutions  to 
vindicate  his  right,  he  has  additional  assur- 
ance that  his  rights  will  be  protected. 

Virtually  no  such  international  implemen- 
tation exists  today.  Mutual  distrust,  out- 
moded concepts  of  national  sovereignty,  and 
considerations  of  temporary  political  advan- 
tage have  thus  far  blocked  almost  all  efforts 
to  obtain  the  acceptance  of  effective  inter- 
national implementation  measures. 

Deeply  concerned  with  the  lack  of  substan- 
tial progress  in  this  area,  the  Assembly  thor- 
oughly explored  a  whole  range  of  problems 
relating  to  the  international  enforcement  of 
human  rights  guarantees,  examining  and 
evaluating  various  proposals  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  effective  international  enforce- 
ment machinery  and  the  improvement  of 
existing  implementation  procedures 

Tlie  Assembly  was  particularly  impressed 
with  the  implementation  achipvements  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization  and  of 
the  Council  of  Europe  which,  through  the 
European  Convention  of  Human  Rights,  has 
established  the  most  advanced  and  effective 
regional  machinery  for  the  enforcement  of 
individual  human  rights  The  experience  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization  and  of 
the  Council  of  Europe  shows  that  effective 
international  implementation  procedures  are 
by  no  means  unattainable. 

Right  of  petition 

While  the  right  of  petition  is  enshrined  in 
many  domestic  constitutions  as  a  funda- 
mental right.  It  has  not  as  yet  received  the 
international  acceptance  that  It  deserves  as 
an  important  Instrument  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  human  rights.  Tlie  valuable  expe- 
rience that  the  United  Nations  has  gained  in 
the  Trusteeship  Council  and  the  Special 
Committee  on  Apartheid  with  respect  to  peti- 
tions by  individuals,  and  the  extensive  ex- 
perience of  the  European  Commission  of  Hu- 
man Rights,  suggest  tliat  this  procedure 
might  be  applied  to  other  human  rights 
areas. 

United  Nations  high  commissioner  for 
human  rights 

The  Assembly  strongly  supported  the  ex- 
isting proposal  for  the  establishment  of  the 
office  of  a  United  Nations  High  Commission- 
er for  Human  Rights,  or  a  United  Nations  in- 
stitution with  a  similar  function. 

Fact-finding  mechanisms 

Very  often  even  the  limited  Implementa- 
tion procedures  available  to  the  Internation- 
al community  cannot  be  put  into  operation 
because  of  the  absence  of  effective  and  im- 
partial fact-finding  mechanisms.  The  mere 
existence  of  an  official  and  Impartial  fact- 
finding lx)dy  might  deter  violations  of  hu- 
man rights  The  establishment  of  such  fact- 
finding mechanisms  within  the  framework 
of  international  organizations  should,  there- 
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fore,  be  encouraged.  As  a  first  step  In  thlc 
direction  the  United  NatlonB  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  might,  for  example,  establish 
a  committee  of  experts  to  which  the  Com- 
mission could  refer  any  communication  re- 
ceived by  It  In  order  to  determine  whether 
the  evidence  presented  shows  a  gross  viola- 
tion of  human  rights  or  a  consistent  pattern 
of  violations  of  such  rights. 

Improving  the  status  of  the   Unitfd  Nationn 
ComTnission  on  Human   Rights 

The  Assembly  considered  that  the  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights,  the  only  Instl 
tutlon  In  the  field  of  human  rights  which  Is 
mentioned  In  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, has  a  status  within  the  United  Nations 
family  of  organizations  which  Is  not  com- 
mensurate with  the  Important  responsibili- 
ties entrusted  to  It.  It  should  no  longer  be 
merely  one  of  a  large  number  of  commissions 
reporting  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil and  directed  as  to  policy  by  that  Council 
It  should  be  raised  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
same  level  as  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil and  should  report  directly  to  the  General 
Assembly  The  Secretariat's  Division  of  Hu- 
man Rlgtits  should  also  be  raised  to  the  level 
of  a  Department,  headed  bj|  an  Under-Secre- 
tary.     '    ■  I 

The  Assembly  discussed  A  proposal  that  at 
some  future  time  the  peoples  of  the  United 
Nations  should  be  directly  represented  a 
permanent  world  forum,  (an  Assembly  on 
Human  Rights,  in  which  tliiey  might  be  able 
to  discuss  human  rights  pi^oblems  of  a  gen- 
eral nature  and  advise  thetleneral  Assembly 
on  matters  of  policy  in  Uie  human  right., 
field.  The  possible  basis  ofTrepresentation  In 
s\ich  a  world  forum  and  !  Its  exact  powers 
would  have  to  be  the  siibject  of  detailed 
studies 

Regional  coimr^  ssious 

The  success  of  the  Eur^  pean  Commission 
of  Human  Rights  and  thf  achievements  of 
the   Inter-American  Comr 
Rights  indicate  that  slmlla 
tlons  could   perform   usefv 
functions  In  some  other 

Judicial  insfifjl 
Internatlcnal     Implemei 
like  national  measures  thai 
the   rule   of   law,   require 
accessibility  of  judicial  rer 
fore.  Important  that  the 
munity  should  move  raplc 
tabllsiiment  of  Judicial  Ir 
vide    such    remedies     Exp 
European  Court  of  Hurna^ 
that  the  functioning  of  sui 
yond  the  national  level  Is  f|| 
tion  should,  therefore,  be 
Ushment  of  further  region; 
rights,    and    possibly,    a 
human  rights. 

Impartiality  of  internatiihial  institutions 
In  order  to  ensure  the  <  Tectlveness  of  the 

International  Institutions  n  the  field  of  hu- 
man rights  and  to  lncreasa{< 

cooperation   with    them.   11 

that  these  Institutions  pea 

ties  unlnfiuenced  by  polltjj 

or   by   any   desire   to  serva 

Interests.   All   assistance  s| 

them  to  achieve  this  aim. 

South  West  Mrica 

The  Assembly  noted  a  suggestion  that  the 

unique  status  of  the  Terrlfcry  of  South  West 

Africa  which,  by  virtue  ofithe  actions  taken 

by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  is 


ilsslon   of   Human 
regional  Instltu- 
imnlementatlon 
Ifeas  of  the  world, 
Ition.'s 

tatlon     measures. 
J  must  be  based  on 
the   existence   and 
ledles.  It  Is,  there- 
Iternatlonal  com- 
|y  towards  the  es- 
ftltutions  to  pro- 
Irlence    with    the 
Rights  Indicates 
institutions  be- 
slble.  Consldera- 
Iven  to  the  estab- 
courts  of  human 
I  nlversal    court   of 


confidence  in  and 

Is    Indispensable 

form  their  actlvl- 

tal  considerations 

merely  sectional 
lould  be  given  to 


under  direct  United  Na 
provides  a  special  opportu 
with     further     Implementi 


Criminal  courts  and  proce^  ures  might  be  es 
tabllshed  for  dealing  with    ;ross  violations  of 
human  rights  In  that  Terr  ;ory. 

Nongovernmental  ot  lanizations 
Bearing  in  mind  the  In  jortant  consulta- 
tive  role  assigned   to   noni  jovernmental   or- 


ons  Jurisdiction, 
Ity  to  experiment 
tlon     procedures. 


ganlzatlons  from  the  very  Inception  of  the 
United  Nations  at  San  Francisco,  the  Assem- 
bly recognized  the  helpful  role  they  have 
played  In  informing  and  sustaining  public 
opinion  on  both  the  national  and  interna- 
tional levels,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
Commission  on  Hviman  Rights  would  give 
them  full  encouragement  In  their  work.  Be- 
cause non-governmental  organizations  hav- 
ing consultative  status  with  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
perform  an  essential  function  in  promoting 
International  human  rights,  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  and  Its  subsidiary  organs 
should  utilize  these  organizations  to  the  full- 
est extent. 

XII.  PUBLIC  OPINION.  EDUCATION  AND  PROrES- 
SIONAL  ACTTVmES  IN  SUPPORT  OF  HUMAN 
RIOHTS 

The  achievement  and  recognition  of  human 
rights  rest  In  the  final  analysis  on  the  people 
of  the  world  themselves  and  on  their  aware- 
ness and  willingness  to  support  human  rights 
objectives  Only  when  respect  for  human 
rights  has  become  a  universal  standard  ol 
human  behavior  can  the  struggle  for  human 
rights  be  said  to  be  truly  won.  An  enlight- 
ened public  opinion  is  needed  to  protect  in- 
dividuals against  oppression.  To  accomplish 
this  purpose  a  wide-ranging  and  systematic 
program  of  education  of  private  individuals 
and  government  officials  In  human  rights 
matters  Is  essential  In  addition,  the  range  of 
groups  and  Institutions  Involved  in  human 
rights  problems  should  be  greatly  broadened. 

Primary  and  secondary  education 

It  Is  now  known  that  altitudes  and  Ideas 
fixed  In  the  formative  years  are  often  deci- 
sive In  adult  life.  Consequently.  etTectlve 
education  in  human  rights  should  begin  In 
the  primary  schools  and  continue  In  sec- 
ondary schools.  Curricula  and  materials 
should  be  developed  for  this  purpose  as  ap- 
propriate for  each  country.  Teacher  training 
should  Include  human  rights  courses.  Films, 
radio  and  newer  methods  of  education 
should  be  widely  utilized.  The  Assembly 
noted  with  approval  the  pioneer  work  that 
UNESCO  and  various  national  educational 
authorities  are  already  doing  In  this  con- 
nection. 

Universities  and  research  institutes 

Education  In  human  rights  at  the  univer- 
sity level  is  especially  Important,  since  of- 
ficials, teachers,  lawyers  and  others  in 
particularly  strategic  positions  with  respect 
to  the  promotion  and  protection  of  human 
rights  are  largely  drawn  from  the  ranks  of 
former  university  students.  Courses  should 
be  established  in  human  rights  and  other 
relevant  topics  and  there  should  be  more 
emphasis  on  human  rights  In  existing 
courses  where  appropriate.  Study  and  re- 
search with  respect  to  subjects  relating  to 
promotion  and  protection  of  human  rights 
should  be  carried  out  on  a  much  greater 
scale  by  universities  and  research  Institutes, 
thus  developing  a  corps  of  experts  and  con- 
cerned persons  who  will  also  contribute 
significantly   to  enlightened   public   opinion. 

Professional  associations  and  trade  unions 
The  burden  of  present  operational  and 
educational  work  in  the  human  rights  field 
has  thus  far  fallen  on  a  comparatively  few 
specialized  private  groups,  such  as  civil 
liberties  organizations,  leagues  for  the 
rights  of  man.  and  similar  non-govern- 
mental national  or  International  associa- 
tions. The  work  of  these  organizations  should 
receive  greater  support  and  their  growth 
and  wider  establishment  must  be  fostered. 
In  addition,  special  efforts  should  be  made 
to  Involve  In  human  rights  work  the  con- 
siderable resources  and  talents  of  the  great 
variety  of  other  private  associations,  such 
as  professional,  civic,  scientific  and  scholarly 
organizations  and  labor  unions,  which  have 
thus  far  been  relatively  unlnvolved  In  this 
area.   Such   associations  should   be   urged   to 


establish.  In  connection  with  their  program 
activities,  committees  or  groups  which  would 
esi>eclally  concern  themselves  with  relevaiu 
hviman  rights  Issues.  Such  involvement 
would  serve  to  further  enlighten  public 
opinion  and  add  to  the  pressures  for  uh- 
servance  of  human  rights.  It  was  suggested 
that  efforts  along  the  above  lines  might  be 
furthered  through  the  urging  of  Intern. i- 
tlonal  professional  and  scholarly  organiz.i- 
tlons  to  seek  to  develop  Interest  and  activi- 
ties In  their  local  comp)onents.  Moreover, 
such  Intergovernmental  organizations  as  the 
United  Nations.  UNESCO.  ILO  and  UNITAR 
should  undertake  to  pursue  these  objectives 
as  part  of  their  programs  to  the  extent  ;t 
is  not  already  being  done.  Some  methoti.s 
need  to  be  developed  to  provide  more  ade- 
quate liaison  among  all  the  Interested  pub- 
lic and  private  organizations. 

Mass  media  and  adult  education 
Adult  education  In  human  rights  princi- 
ples should  be  vigorously  pursued,  utllizliit; 
to  the  full  the  wide  fMSSslblUtlee  offered  bv 
modern  means  of  mass  communication  such 
as  radio,  television,  films,  newspapers  and 
other  printed  publications.  In  particular,  et- 
forts  should  be  made  to  provide  sp)eclal  train- 
ing In  human  rights  problems  for  business- 
men, technicians  and  government  officials  es- 
pecially concerned  with  these  problems,  suci, 
as   the  police  and   military  personnel. 

PROPOSALS  FOR  ACTION!  THE  ASSEMBLY  FOR  HU- 
MAN RIGHTS  MAKE  THE  FOLLOWING  RECOM- 
MENDATIONS 

With  reepect  to  International  legislation 
on  human  rights: 

1.  During  this  International  Year  for  Hu- 
man RlghU,  the  Members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions should  -eafflrm,  by  a  solemn  declara- 
tion, their  Intention  to  comply  In  good  faith 
with  the  human  rights  provisions  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

2.  That  Members  of  the  United  Nations 
should  rededlcate  themselves  to  the  most 
complete  Implementation  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  on  both  ih.' 
national  and  international  plane,  by  leglshi- 
tlon  and  other  measures.  In  particular.  : '^ 
recommended  by  the  United  Nations  Semina- 
on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  held  at  Klng.-:- 
ton.  Jamaica,  all  the  governments  and  legi.s- 
latures  should  ■  systematically  undertake 
review  of  their  legislation,  laws  and  proce- 
dures to  ensure  that  they  conform  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Universal  Declaration." 

3.  All  States  should  make  a  special  effort 
to  ratify  the  two  United  Nations  Covenant, 
on  Human  Rights,  the  Optional  Protocol,  th- 
nine  basic  conventions  on  human  rights 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations  and  the  spe- 
cialized agencies  since  1945.  the  ratificatlo-. 
of  which  was  reconunended  by  the  General 
Assembly  In  1965.  as  well  as  the  Convention 
on  Consent  to  Marriage.  Minimum  Age  to 
Marriage  and  Registration  of  Marriage,  the 
1961  Convention  Relating  to  the  Status  o: 
Refugees  and  the  related  1967  Protocol.  In 
particular,  the  International  Convention  and 
the  Elimination  of  all  Forms  of  Racial  Dis- 
crimination must  receive  universal  ratifica- 
tion. 

4  The  United  Nations  should  make  every 
effort  to  adopt  an  International  Convention 
on  the  Elimination  of  all  Forms  of  Intoler- 
ance and  of  Discrimination  Based  on  Reli- 
gion or  Belief. 

5.  The  United  Nations  should  bring  all  the 
Instruments  adopted  by  It  together  and  pre- 
pare a  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Code 
similar  to  the  International  Labor  Code  de- 
veloped by  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion. Such  a  code  should  contain  in  Its  first 
I>art  a  systematic  and  annotated  arrange- 
ment of  all  the  basic  provisions  of  universal 
scope,  deriving  from  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  the  other  declarations 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations  and  the  gen- 
eral clauses  contained  In  various  unanimous- 
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ly  or  nearly  unanimously  approved  resolu- 
tions of  the  General  Assembly.  The  second 
part  should  include  the  texts  of  the  Cove- 
nants and  of  various  conventions  on  human 
rights  In  a  systematic  and  annotated  ar- 
rangement, specifying  in  particular,  what 
measures  of  Implementation  are  available  to 
ensure  the  enforcement  of  the  relevant  pro- 
visions. 

With  Respect  to  Apartheid: 

6.  The  International  community  should 
confirm  the  legitimacy  of  the  struggle  of  the 
peoples  of  southern  Africa  toward  the 
;ichlevement  of  their  inalienable  right  to 
equality,  freedom  and  independence  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Purposes  and  Principles  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

7  All  States  and  organizations  should  pro- 
vide appropriate  moral,  political  and  material 
.issistance  to  the  people  of  southern  Africa 
in  their  Just  struggle  for  the  rights  recog- 
nized In  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
;ind  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights. 

8.  All  States  should  facilitate  effective  ac- 
tion, under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  secure  self-determination  and  en- 
joyment of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  southern 
."Vfrlca. 

With  Respect  to  Inducing  Compliance  at 
the  National  Level: 

9.  In  every  country  some  special  Institu- 
tion should  be  established,  if  it  does  not 
already  exist,  which  Is  legally  competent  to 
receive  complaints  from  Individuals  when 
their  rights  are  Infringed  or  denied,  and  pro- 
vide them  with  effective  redress 

All  authorities  and  organizations  con- 
cerned with  the  protection  of  human  rights, 
particularly  the  bar  associations,  should 
work  towards  the  establishment  In  every 
country  of  Institutions  of  this  character. 

10.  The  government  of  every  country 
should  be  encouraged  to  provide  and  to  de- 
velop comprehensive  legal  aid  systems  for 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  individuals. 

11.  All  governments  should  be  encouraged 
to  establish  permanent  advisory  bodies  for 
the  constant  adaptation  of  their  laws  to  the 
standards  of  human  rights  being  developed 
by  the  United  Nations. 

12  National  and  international,  govern- 
mental and  non-governmental  organizations 
concerned  with  the  protection  of  human 
rights  should  work  toward  the  development 
of  Informed  and  effective  public  opinion  for 
the  protection  of  human  rights  in  all  coun- 
tries. Governments  should  be  Invited  to  un- 
dertake to  promote  the  development  of  in- 
digenous Institutions  dedicated  to  the 
creation  of  such  enlightened  and  effective 
public  opinion.  In  particular,  governments 
should  consider  giving  encouragement  to  the 
creation  of  independent  and  permanent  non- 
governmental committees  for  the  promotion 
of  human  rights  in  their  countries. 

13.  All  States  should  develop  human  rights 
courses  for  all  levels  of  education.  Special 
courses  should  be  Introduced  In  various  uni- 
versity departments,  Including  law,  busi- 
ness and  techiilcal  schools. 

14.  Proper  efforts  should  be  made  to 
broaden  the  category  of  organizations  con- 
cerned with  human  rights  by  persuading 
various  professional,  civic,  scientific,  schol- 
arly, business  and  labor  organizations  to  es- 
tablish special  committees  to  channel  human 
rights  problems  into  their  working  programs. 

15.  Intergovernmental  organizations  such 
as  the  United  Nations,  UNESCO,  ILO  and 
UNITAR  should  provide  assistance  to  States 
and  non-governmental  organizations  In  their 
human  rights  programs  to  the  extent  that  It 
has   not  already   been  done. 

16.  All  modern  means  of  mass  communica- 
tion, such  as  radio,  television,  films,  news- 
papers and  other  printed  publications  should 
make  more  vigorous  efforts  to  promote  hu- 
man rights. 

17.  Radio  and  television  programs  should 
not  be  subject  to  governmental  controls. 


With  Respect  to  International  Implemen- 
tation Measures: 

18.  The  strongest  support  should  be  given 
to  the  existing  proposal  for  the  establish- 
ment within  the  United  Nations  ot  an  Office 
of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Human  Rights 
or  an  Institution  with  a  similar  function. 

19.  The  status  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  and  the  Secreta- 
riat Division  on  Human  Rights  should  be  Im- 
proved sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  dis- 
charge the  important  responsibilities  en- 
trusted to  them. 

20.  The  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  is  urged  to  recommend  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  permanent  body  of  experts 
on  slavery. 

21.  The  Unittc*  Nations  is  urged  to  estab- 
lish an  effective  machinery  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  United  Nations  decisions  on  human 
rights  questions. 

22.  The  possibility  of  establishing  regional 
commissions  or  courts  of  human  rights 
should  be  explored. 

The  following  message  from  United  Na- 
tions Secretary-General  U  Thant  was  re- 
corded on  film  at  the  United  Nations  and 
projected  during  the  opening  session  of  the 
Assembly    for    Human    Rights: 

"I  am  very  pleased  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  my  greetings  to  the  World 
Assembly  for  Human  Rights,  which  has  been 
convened  in  Montreal  as  a  contribution  to 
the  International  Year  for  Human  Rights. 
Your  Assembly  also  meets  in  response  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly's  Invita- 
tion to  all  concerned  to  devote  the  year  1968 
to  Intensified  efforts  and  undertakings  in  the 
field  of  human  rights  as  an  appropriate  way 
of  celebrating  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

"The  International  Year  for  Human  Rights 
offers  a  unique  opjKirtunlty  to  review  and 
reassess  activities  in  the  field  of  human 
rights  .since  the  adoption  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  and  to  propose  objectives  for 
future  efforts.  Over  the  years,  substantial 
progress  has  been  achieved  through  the 
United  Nations  In  setting  International 
standards  and  objectives  In  the  area  of  hu- 
man rights  and  fundamental  freedoms — an 
area  which  the  United  Nations  Charter 
firmly  established  as  being  a  matter  of  Inter- 
national concern  and  responsibility.  The 
proclamation  of  the  Declaration  as  a  stand- 
ard of  achievement  for  all  nations  and  peo- 
ples' was  a  first  step  in  this  process. 

"Since  then,  many  international  conven- 
tions have  been  adopted,  culminating  in 
these  International  Covenants  on  Human 
Rights.  In  this  manner,  the  moral  impera- 
tives of  the  Declaration  are  being  progres- 
sively recognized  as  binding  obligations 
through  ratification  of  existing  conventions 
by  Member  States  in  accordance  with  their 
constitutional  processes  and  by  their  incor- 
poration in  the  national  constitutions  and 
laws  of  numerous  States. 

■It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  active 
participation  of  Member  States  in  this  United 
Nations  long-term  effort  to  secure  a  system 
of  law.  legally  binding  on  the  national  and 
International  level,  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
efforts  to  attain  the  Charter  objectives  of 
peace,  economic  and  social  well-being  and 
the  harmonization  of  the  action  of  nations. 
Indeed,  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the 
achievement  of  economic  development  and 
social  justice  must  surely  rest  on  commonly 
accepted  standards  of  fair  treatment  for  all 
individuals  and  groups. 

"In  your  meetings,  you  will  be  examining. 
In  the  light  of  technological  changes,  the 
means  of  preserving  the  concepts  expressed 
In  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  In  addition  to  evaluating  existing  and 
new  methods  and  techniques  for  the  protec- 
tion of  human  rights,  you  will  be  discussing 
new  areas  of  concern  and  new  dangers  which 
accompany  rapid  technological  advances. 
These  Important  subjects  are  a  challenge  to 
the  distinguished   participants  in   your   As- 


sembly, and  the  results  of  your  deliberations 
will,  I  am  sure,  merit  attention  at  all  levels. 

"The  efforts  of  the  non-governmental  sec- 
tor of  world  public  opinion  have  contributed 
much  to  the  progress  made  over  the  last 
twenty  years  in  the  promotion  and  protec- 
tion of  human  rights  While  Governments 
must  take  final  and  effective  responsibility, 
It  is  well  known  that  activities  on  the  private 
level  have  often  paved  the  way  and  stimu- 
lated governmental  action  These  activities 
can  also  contribute  to  the  search  for  ideas 
as  to  the  future  course  of  the  international 
community's  concern  for  the  activities  in 
the  field  of  human  rights,  which,  I  hope,  will 
be  charted  during  this  International  Year  for 
Human  Rights. 

"May  I.  in  conclusion,  express  to  you  my 
best  wishes  for  the  success  ot  your  delibera- 
tions." 

U  Thant. 
Secretary-General  of  the   United  Nations. 

LEADERSHIP     FOR     THE     ASSEMBLY     FOR     HUMAN 
RIGHTS 

Co- Presidents:  Chief  S.  O.  Adebo — Under- 
Secretary-General.  United  Nations;  Execu- 
tive Director.  United  Nations  Institute  for 
Training  and  Research:  Former  Representa- 
tive of  Nigeria  to  the  Umted  Nations:  The 
Honorable  Trygve  Lie — First  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations. 

Co-Clialrmen :  Sean  MacBride — Secretary- 
General.  International  Commission  of  Jur- 
ists. Geneva.  Switzerland:  Leslie  Paffrath— 
President.  The  Johnson  Fovindation.  Racine. 
Wisconsin. 

Chairman,  Program  Planning:  Louis  B. 
Sohn — Bemls  Professor  of  International 
Law,  Law  School  of  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,   Massachusetts. 

Roster  of  Participants:  Chief  S.  O.  Adebo — 
Under-Secretary-General.  United  Nations: 
Executive  Director.  United  Nations  Institute 
lor  Training  and  Research:  P.  A.  P.  J  Allen — 
Principal,  The  Law  School.  Entebbe, 
Uganda:  Georges  Aronstein — President.  Bel- 
gian League  for  the  Rights  of  Man,  Brussels, 
Belgium:  Mohamed  Au>ad — Rapporteur. 
United  Nations  Report  on  Slavery.  Cairo, 
United  Arab  Republic;  Harry  Batshaw — 
Justice.  Supreme  Court.  Province  of  Quebec. 
Montreal,  Canada;  ^fa^k  Bomam — Attorney- 
General,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Tanzania:  Mme. 
Solange  Bouvier-Ajam — International  Sec- 
retary, International  Association  of  Demo- 
cratic Lawyers.  Paris.  France:  Robert  Car- 
ter— General  Counsel.  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People.  New 
York.  New  York. 

Maxwell  Cohen — Dean.  Law  Faculty.  McGUl 
University.  Montreal,  Canada;  Halm  H. 
Cohn — Justice,  Supreme  Court.  Jerusalem. 
Israel;  Hector  Cuadra — Attorney,  Former 
Legal  Officer,  International  Commission  of 
Jurists,  Mexico  City.  Mexico;  Bulent  Nurl 
Esen — Dean,  Faculty  of  Education,  University 
of  Ankara.  Ankara.  Turkey;  Luther  H. 
Evans— Head.  International  Collection. 
School  for  International  Studies,  Columbia 
University.  Former  Director-General  UNES- 
CO. New  York,  New  York;  Gonzalo  J.  Faclo — 
Attorney;  Former  Chairman,  Council,  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica;  Manouchehr  Ganjl— Secretary- 
General,  Center  for  Graduate  Study  in  Inter- 
national Affairs,  Teheran.  Iran;  Sir  Senerat 
Gunewardene — Former  Chairman.  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights.  Co- 
lombo, Ceylon;  John  P.  Humphrey — Law 
Faculty,  McGlU  University.  Former  Director. 
Division  of  Human  Rights  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Montreal,  Canada;  Justlno  Jimenez  de 
Arechaga — Attorney;  Former  Delegate  to  the 
United  Nations,  Montevideo,  Uruguay:  Pierre 
Juvlgny — President  since  1967,  United  Na- 
tions Sub-Commission  on  Prevention  of  Dis- 
crimination and  Protection  of  Minorities, 
Paris,  France;  Sean  MacBride — Secretary- 
General,  Internatlcnal  Commission  of  Jurists, 
Geneva,  Switzerland;  Ronald  St.  John  Mac- 
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donald — Dean,  Faculty  of  Laiw.  University  of 
Toronto,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Candldo  Mendes  de  Alnyida — Attorney: 
President,  Socledade  BrasUeUa  de  Instru<;ao. 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil:  A.  4  Mohammed- — 
Representative  of  Nigeria  to  the  1968  Session. 
United  Nations  Commlsslqn  on  Human 
Rights:  Leslie  Paffrath— PresWent.  The  John- 
son Foundation,  Racine.  Wisconsin:  Judge 
Gustaf  Petren — Deputy  Oml||udsman.  Stock- 
holm. Sweden:  Sir  Guy  Pofcvles— The  Om- 
budsman, Wellington,  New  3e<^land:  Gerard 
Rancourt — President,  Unite*  Council  for 
Human  Rights.  Montreal,  Canada;  E.  R 
Richardson — Ambassador  of  jjamalca  to  the 
United  States:  Lord  Rltchl«-Calder — Scien- 
tist: Former  Professor  of  International  Re- 
lations, University  of  Edinburgh.  Edinburgh. 
Scotland:  Hanna  Saba — -AssllBtant  Director- 
General.  United  Nations  EditPAtlonal.  Scien- 
tific and  Cultural  Organlzatlipn:  Anwar  Sha- 
heed — Director.  Liaison  Office  with  the 
United  Nations.  InternatlonM  Labor  Organi- 
zation: Mrs  Helvl  Slpllfi — ©halrman.  1967 
Session,  United  Nations  Conimlsslon  on  the 
Status  of  Women.  Helsinki, jpinland:  Louis 
B.  Sohn — Bemls  Professor  dk  International 
Law,  Law  School  of  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  jlsmall  Simy — 
Professor"  rtf  Law.  Unlversltjr  of  Indonesia, 
DJai-kata,  Tndonesla:  Seydo]  i  Madanl  Sy — 
Faculty  of  Law  and  Economj ;  Sciences,  Uni- 
versity of  Dakar.  Dakar,  |  Senegal:  Anton 
Vratusa — Ambassador  of  th(t  Socialist  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Yugoslavln  to  the  United 
Nations:  Samuel  N.  Waruhlu) -Attorney.  Nai- 
robi, Kenya:  Paul  Wels--S|^  hclal  Adviser  to 
the  United  Nations  High  Ci  mmlssloner  for 
Refugees:  Sir  H.  O  B.  WootJ  |ng — Chief  Jus- 
tice, Court  of  Appeals.  Port-J  >f-Spaln,  Trini- 
dad and  Tobago. 

Consultants:  Gldon  Gottlieb — Associate 
Professor  of  Law.  New  York  U  tilverBlty  School 
of  Law:  Oscar  Schachter — Dlputy  Executive 
Director  and  Director  of  {^search.  United 
Nations  Institute  for  Tralnliw  and  Research: 
Egon  Schwelb — Associate  1 'rofessor,  Yale 
Law  School.  l 

Special  Gir»«t:  Marc  Schi^lber — Director, 
Division   of   Human  Rights,   jjnlted   Nations. 

Senior  Rapporteure :  Richard  BUder — Pro- 
fessor of  Law.  University  of  (Wisconsin  Law 
School:  Thomas  BuergenthijU — Professor  of 
Law,  State  University  of  NewfYork  at  Buffalo 
School  of  Law  j 

Rapporteurs:  Parvez  Massan — Lahore, 
Pakistan,  Andres  Sosa-Pletii^ — Caracas,  Ve- 
nezuela, i 

Associates:  Roger  N.  Bald'wln — Honorary 
President.  International  L<iag\ie  for  the 
Rights  of  Man  ( not  present  during  the 
Montreal  Assembly):  WllUaiin  J.  Butler- — 
Attorney:  Vice-Chalrman.  J  International 
League  for  the  Rights  of  klan:  Clark  M. 
Elchelberger — Chairman,  Commission  to 
Stuly  the  Organization  of  I  Peace;  Sidney 
Llskofsky — Director.  Dlvlsloft  of  Interna- 
tional Organizations,  Amerlc^jn  Jewish  Com- 
mittee; Maurice  L.  Perlzwelg-jRepresentatlve 
to  the  United  NaUons.  Woiid  Jewlah  Con- 
gresa.  ' 

Chairman.  Observer  Progjhvms:  William 
Korey — Director.  United  Nations  Office.  B'nal 
B'rlth   International   Councill 

Approximately  43  indlvlduf^s  also  attended 
the  Assembly  as  invited  Objervers. 

Staff  Executive:  Estelle  Lltzer — Assembly 
for  Human  Rights.  J 

All  participants  were  presint  as  Individ- 
uals and  not  as  representatives  of  govern- 
ments or  private  organlzatlorB.  respectively. 

BACKGROtrND  OF  THE   ASSEMBLY 

The  Assembly  for  Human  Rights,  which 
convened  In  Montreal  March  22-27,  1968.  was 
a  project  supported  by  the  private  sector, 
during  International  Year  for  Human  Rights. 
In  Its  organization  the  A.sseiQbly  has  bene- 
fited greatly  from  the  Interest  of  many  per- 
sons with  long  experience  In  the  field  of  hu- 
man rights. 


The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, U  Thant.  and  his  colleagues  of  the 
Secretariat  have  expressed  continuing  inter- 
est in  the  development  of  plans  for  the  As- 
sembly for  Human  Rights.  Valuable  coopera- 
tion has  been  received  from  the  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Human  Rights,  Mr.  Marc 
Schrelber  A  copy  of  the  Montreal  State- 
ment has  been  transmitted  to  the  Secretary- 
General. 

Through  the  good  offices  of  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Oreranization,  sessions  of  the  Assem»ily  were 
held  at  the  headquarters  of  that  Agency  in 
Montreal.  Canada. 

During  the  Assembly  for  Human  Rights,  a 
number  of  messages  expressing  Interest  and 
support  were  received  from  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  following:  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Organization;  World  Health  Organization; 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees:  The  Canadian  Government,  from 
Prime  Minister  Lester  B.  Pearson:  Eleanor 
Roo.sevelt  Memorial  Foundation:  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches. 

The  planners  of  the  Assembly  for  Human 
Rights  hope  that  the  Montreal  Statement 
win  focus  public  attention  on  some  of  the 
concrete  issues  relating  to  the  rights  of  man. 
Reports  on  the  discussions  at  Montreal  are 
being  disseminated  widely,  through  this  pub- 
lication and  other  media  of  communication. 
It  is  the  hope  and  expectation  of  those  as- 
sociated with  the  Assembly  that  the  Mon- 
treal Statement  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  dis- 
cussions In  many  nations,  on  the  jsart  of  gov- 
ernments and  within  the  private  sector. 

Nongovertimental  auspices 

In  meeting  the  costs  of  the  Assembly,  no 
fluids  from  any  government  have  been  used. 
Contributions  from  Interested  foundations 
and  individuals  have  supported  the  Assem- 
bly. Additional  funding  from  private  sources 
win  be  sought  to  carry  out  program  result- 
ing from  the  Assembly,  during  International 
Year  for  Human  Rights. 

STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSE  FOR  THE  ASSEMBLY  FOR 
HUMAN    RIGHTS 

The  Growth  of  Human  Freedom  in  a  Tech- 
nological Age. — A  world  which  is  being  re- 
formed by  technological  advance  and  political 
change  must  examine  the  impact  of  these 
forces  on  human  freedom. 

The  same  technology  which  provides  solu- 
tions to  old  problems  creates  new  threats  to 
the  natural  rights  of  man.  The  threat  to  in- 
dividuality, engendered  by  science,  is  real: 
but  the  promise  which  science  offers  in  terms 
of  release  from  old  and  dreaded  restraints 
Is  Incalculably  high. 

Because  knowledge  must  precede  and  ac- 
company man's  efforts  in  using  technology 
to  advance  human  freedom,  it  is  essential 
that  the  best  minds  be  put  to  work  In  ex- 
amining the  impact  of  technology  on  human 
freedom  in  a  new  age. 

Old  statements  dealing  with  the  abstrac- 
tions of  human  rights  have  lost  their  mean- 
ing for  the  millions  who  have  seen  no  change 
affecting  their  welfare  and  freedom  as  a  result 
of  these  expressions.  The  individual  rights 
to  which  all  men  are  entitled  must  become  in 
fact  individual.  What  Is  considered  by  many 
to  be  the  threat  of  the  new  technology  must 
become  the  new  promise  for  individual  hu- 
man freedom.  In  addition  to  the  rights  of  po- 
litical freedom,  which  remain  as  important 
as  ever,  we  must  insure  the  right  to  health, 
the  right  to  economic  well-being,  and  the 
right  to  education. 

The  challenge  of  technology  is  universal.  It 
confronts  those  societies  which  have  long 
traditions  of  human  freedom.  It  also  chal- 
lenges the  developing  societies  whose  cul- 
tures may  be  unreceptive  to  technology. 

The  Assembly  for  Hviman  Rights,  sup- 
ported by  scholarly  research  and  the  delib- 
erations of  thoughtful  men,  prof>oses  to  ex- 
amine in  the  light  of  technological  change 
the  concepts  expressed  in  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights. 


AGENDA 

/.  Evaluation  of  eiisting  methods  and  terh- 
niques  for  the  protection  of  h  uman-r\ght\ 

1.  Identification  in  concrete  terms  of  are:i.s 
of  progress  and  of  the  reasons  therefor 

2.  Main  obstacles  to  progress  and  the  rea- 
sons therefor  Underlying  causes  for  the  de- 
nial of  human  rlghu  in  various  parts  of  the 
world 

3.  Special  dlfflculties  encountered  in  siuli 
areas  as  refugees,  slavery,  etc. 

4.  Current  problems  with  respect  to  racial 
discrimination,  religious  intolerance,  and 
discrimination   against  women 

5.  Conflicts  between  different  rights;  !or 
Inst.ince:  (a)  The  impact  of  new  economir 
social  and  cultural  rights  and  of  needs  tor 
economic  development  on  traditional  civii 
and  political  rights,  (b)  The  limits  on  free- 
dom of  speech  imposed  by  the  prohibitions 
of  hate  and  war  propaganda. 

//.  Inducing  compliance 

1.  Creation  of  new  national  procedures  and 
improvement  of  existing  national  Implemen- 
tation methods  (Establishment  of  national 
committees  and  preparation  of  model  rule.s 
of  procedure  for  such  committees;  ombud.s- 
man;  education  of  national  decision-makers 
in  human  rights  problems.) 

2.  International  Implementation  measures: 
(a)  Development  of  effective  procedures  u,v 
the  consideration  of  national  reports  by  in- 
ternational bodies,  (b)  Right  of  individual 
petition,  (c)  International  judicial  proce- 
dures. Id)  A  High  Commissioner  for  Human 
Rights,  (ei  Coordination  of  procedures  de- 
veloped by  the  regional  organizations,  the 
specialized  agencies  and  the  United  Natlon.s 

I Elstabllshment  of  special  coordinating  ma- 
chinery; possibility  of  creating  a  specialized 
agency  for  human  rights. ) 

3.  Sanctions.  (What  sanctions  are  feasible 
and  how  can  their  effectiveness  be  increasetl  ■ 

III.  New  areas  of  concern 

1.  The  right  to  civil  disobedience,  rebellion 
iuid  revolution. 

2.  The  rights  of  groups.  (Freedom  of  asso- 
ciation: right  to  maintain  a  special  cultural 
religious,  etc.,  heritage:  rights  of  political 
parties.) 

3.  Protection  of  non-combatants  in  war- 
torn  areas. 

4.  Right  to  family  planning. 

5.  Human  rights  and  social  welfare. 

IV.  New  dangers 

1.  The  electronic  menace  to  the  right  oi 
privacy. 

2.  Implications  of  computer-based  tech- 
nocracy for  democratic  government. 

3.  Protection  of  traditional  cultures  against 
the  homogenizing  Influence  of  a  technologi- 
cal civilization. 

4.  New  developments  In  medicine  and  biol- 
ogy and  thear  Impact  on  human  rights. 

During  the  final  session  of  the  Assembly  in 
Montreal  it  was  agreed  that  the  work  begun 
should  continue  through  the  International 
Year  for  Human  Rights.  To  Implement  the 
continuing  work  of  the  Assembly,  a  Standing 
Committee  was  created,  with  the  following 
meml>ers: 

Chief  S.  O.  Adebo,  Nigeria;  Mme.  Solange 
Bouvler-AJam,  Prance;  Gonzalo  J.  Facio, 
Costa  Rica;  M.  Ganji,  Iran  Sir  Senerat  Gune- 
wardene.  Ceylon;  John  P.  Humphrey,  Canada: 
J.  Jimenez  de  Arechaga,  Uruguay:  Sean  Mac- 
Bride,  Ireland  Leslie  Paffath,  U.S.A.;  E.  R. 
Richardson.  Jamaica;  Louis  B.  Sohn.  U.S.A.: 
Anton  Vratusa,   Yugoslavia. 

Individual  copies  of  this  publication,  cost 
quotations  for  bulk  orders  and  information 
on  background  pai^rs  prepared  by  Partlcl- 
j>ants  are  available  on  request. 

Queries  concerning  the  Assembly  for  Hu- 
man Rights  may  be  addressed  to:  Assembly 
for  Human  Rights,  866  United  Nations  Plaza, 
New  York,  New  York  10017,  Telephone  212- 
755-7361,  Cable  Address:  WAFHURTS,  New 
York. 
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UNIVERSAL  DECLARATION   OF  HUMAN   RIGHTS 

Preamble 
Whereas  recognition  of  the  inherent  dig- 
nity and  of  the  equal  and  inalienable  rights 
of  all  members  of  the  human  family  is  the 
foundation  of  freedom.  Justice  and  peace  in 
the  world, 

,  Whereas  disregard  and  contempt  lor 
human  rights  resulted  in  barbarous  acts 
which  have  outraged  the  conscience  of  man- 
kind, and  the  advent  of  a  world  in  which 
human  beings  shall  enjoy  freedom  of  speech 
and  belief  and  freedom  from  fear  and  want 
has  been  proclaimed  as  the  highest  aspira- 
tion of  the  common  people. 

Whereas  it  is  essential,  if  man  is  not  to 
be  compelled  to  have  recourse,  as  a  last  re- 
sort, to  rebellion  against  tyranny  and  op- 
pression, that  human  rights  should  be  pro- 
tected by  the  rule  of  law. 

Whereas  it  is  essential  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  friendly  relations  between 
nations. 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations 
have  in  the  Charter  reaffirmed  their  faith  in 
:undamental  human  rights,  in  the  dignity 
:,nd  worth  of  the  human  person  and  in  the 
equal  rights  of  men  and  women  and  have 
determined  to  promote  social  progress  and 
oetter  standards  of  life  in  larger  freedom. 

Whereas  Member  States  have  pledged 
themselves  to  .achieve,  in  co-operation  with 
the  United  Nations,  the  promotion  of  uni- 
versal respect  for  and  observance  of  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms. 

Whereas  a  common  understanding  of  these 
ii?hts  and  freedoms  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance for  the  full  realization  of  this 
pledge. 

Now  therefore,  the  General  Assembly  pro- 
claims this  universal  Declaration  oi  Human 
Rights  as  a  common  standard  of  achieve- 
ment for  all  peoples  and  all  nations,  to  the 
end  that  every  individual  and  every  organ 
of  societv,  keeping  this  Declaration  con- 
stantly in  mind,  shall  strive  by  teaching  and 
education  to  promote  respect  tor  these 
rights  and  freedoms  and  by  progressive 
measures,  national  and  international,  to  se- 
cure their  universal  and  effective  recognition 
and  observance,  both  among  the  peoples  of 
Member  States  themselves  and  among  the 
peoples  of  territories  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion. ^  ,  ^ 
Article  1.  All  human  beings  are  born  iree 
;.nd  equal  In  dignity  and  rights.  They  are 
endowed  with  reason  and  conscience  and 
should  act  towards  one  another  in  a  spirit  of 
brotherhood. 

Article  2.  Everyone  Is  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  and  freedoms  set  forth  In  this  Dec- 
laration, without  distinction  of  any  kind, 
such  as  race,  colour,  sex.  language,  rehglon. 
political  or  other  opinion,  national  or  social 
origin,  property,  birth  or  other  status. 

Furthermore,  no  distinction  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  political,  jurisdictional 
or  international  status  of  the  country  or 
territory  to  which  a  person  belongs,  whether 
it  be  independent,  trust,  non-self-govern- 
ing or  under  any  other  limitation  of  sover- 

eigntv.  ,., 

Article   3.   Everyone  has  the  right  to  life. 

liberty  and  security  of  person. 

•Article  4.  No  one  shall  be  held  In  slavery 
or  servitude:  slavery  and  the  slave  trade 
shall  be  prohibited  in  all  their  forms. 

Article  5.  No  one  shall  be  subjected  to 
torture  or  to  cruel.  Inhuman  or  degrading 
treatment  or  punishment. 

Article  6.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  rec- 
ognition everywhere  as  a  person  before  the 
law. 

Article  7.  All  are  equal  before  the  law  and 
are  entitled  without  any  discrimination  to 
equal  protection  of  the  law.  All  are  entitled 
to  equal  protection  against  any  discrimina- 
tion in  violation  of  this  Declaration  and 
against  any  incitement  to  such  discrimina- 
tion. 

Article   8.   Everyone   has   the   right   to   an 
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effective  remedy  by  the  competent  national 
tribunals  for  acts  vlolaUng  the  fundamental 
rights  granted  him  by  the  constitution  or 
bv  law. 

Article  9.  No  one  shall  be  subjected  to 
arbitrary  arrest,  detention  or  exile. 

Article  10.  Everyone  is  entitled  in  full 
equally  to  a  fair  and  public  hearing  by  an 
independent  and  impartial  tribunal,  in  the 
determination  of  his  rights  and  obligations 
and  of  any  criminal  charge  against  him. 

Article  11.  (1)  Everyone  charged  with  a 
penal  offence  has  the  right  to  be  presumed 
innocent  until  proved  guilty  according  to 
law  in  a  public  trial  at  which  he  has  had  all 
the  guarantees  necessary  for  his  defence. 

(2)  No  one  shall  be  held  guilty  of  any 
penal  offence  on  account  of  any  act  or  omis- 
sion which  did  not  constitute  a  penal  ol- 
lence,  under  national  or  international  law. 
at  the  time  when  it  was  committed.  Nor 
shall  a  heavier  penalty  be  imposed  than  the 
one  that  was  applicable  at  the  time  the  penal 
offence  was  committed. 

Article  12.  No  one  shall  be  subjected  to 
arbitrary  Interference  with  his  privacy,  fam- 
ily, home  or  correspondence,  nor  to  attacks 
ujjon  his  honour  or  reputation.  Everyone  has 
the  right  to  the  protection  of  law  against 
such  interference  or  attacks. 

Article  13.  (1 )  Everyone  has  the  right  to 
freedom  of  movement  and  residence  within 
the  borders  of  each  state. 

(2)  Everyone  has  the  right  to  leave  any 
country.  Including  his  own,  and  to  return 
to  his  country. 

Article  14.  (1)  Everyone  has  the  right  to 
.■leek  and  to  enjoy  in  other  countries  asylum 
from  persecution. 

(2)  Tills  right  may  not  be  invoked  in  the 
case  of  prosecutions  genuinely  arising  from 
non-political  crimes  or  from  acts  contrary 
to  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  United 
Nations. 

.■\rticle  15.  (1)  Everyone  has  the  right  to 
a  nationality. 

(2)  No  one  shall  be  arbitrarily  deprived 
of  his  nationality  nor  denied  the  right  to 
change  his  nationality. 

Article  16.  ( 1 )  Men  and  women  of  full  age 
without  any  limitation  due  to  race,  nation- 
ality or  religion,  have  the  right  to  marry 
and  to  found  a  family.  Tliey  are  entitled  to 
equal  rights  as  to  marriage,  during  marriage 
and  at  its  dissolution. 

(2)  Marriage  shall  be  entered  into  only 
with  the  free  and  full  consent  of  the  in- 
tending spouses. 

(3)  The  family  is  the  natural  and  funda- 
mental group  unit  of  society  and  Is  entitled 
to  protection  by  society  and  the  State. 

Article  17.  (1)  Everyone  has  the  right  to 
own  property  alone  as  well  as  in  association 
with  others. 

(2)  No  one  shall  be  arbitrarily  deprived 
Of  his  property. 

Article  18.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  free- 
dom of  thought,  conscience  and  religion: 
this  right  includes  freedom  to  change  his 
religion  or  belief,  and  freedom,  either  alone 
or  in  community  with  others  and  in  public 
or  private,  to  manifest  his  religion  or 
belief  in  teaching,  practice,  worship  and 
observance. 

Article  19.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  free- 
dom of  opinion  and  expression;  this  right 
includes  freedom  to  hold  opinions  without 
interference  and  to  seek,  receive  and  impart 
information  and  Ideas  through  any  media 
and  regardless  of  frontiers. 

Article  20.  (1)  Everyone  has  the  right 
to  freedom  of  peaceful  assembly  and 
association. 

(2)  No  one  may  be  compelled  to  belong  to 
an  association. 

Article  21.  (1)  Everyone  has  the  right  to 
take  part  in  the  government  of  his 
country,  directly  of  through  freely  chosen 
representatives. 

(2)  Everyone  has  the  right  of  equal  access 
to  public  service  In  his  country. 


(3)  The  will  of  the  people  shall  be  the 
basis  of  the  authority  of  government:  this 
win  shall  be  expressed  in  periodic  and  genu- 
ine elections  which  shall  be  by  universal  and 
equal  suffrage  and  shall  be  held  by  secret 
vote  or  by  equivalent  free  voting  procedures. 

Article  22.  Everyone,  as  a  member  of  so- 
ciety, has  the  right  to  social  security  and  Is 
entitled  to  realization,  through  national  ef- 
fort and  international  co-operation  and  In 
accordance  with  the  organization  and  re- 
sources of  each  State,  of  the  economic,  social 
and  cultural  rights  indispensable  lor  his 
dignity  and  the  free  development  of  his 
personality. 

Article  23.  (1)  Everyone  has  the  right  to 
work,  to  free  choice  of  employment,  to  Just 
and  favourable  conditions  of  work  and  to 
protection  against  unemployment. 

(2)  Everyone,  without  any  discrimination, 
has  the  right  to  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

(3)  Everyone  who  works  has  the  right  to 
Just  and  favourable  remuneration  ensuring 
for  himself  and  his  family  an  existence 
worthy  of  human  dignity,  and  supplemented. 
if  necessary,  by  other  means  of  social  protec- 
tion. 

(41  Everyone  has  the  right  to  form  and  to 
join  trade  unions  lor  the  protection  of  his 
interests. 

Article  24.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  rest 
and  leisure,  including  reasonable  limitation 
of  working  hours  and  periodic  holidays  with 
pay. 

Article  25.  (1)  Everyone  has  the  right  to  a 
standard  of  living  adequate  for  the  health 
and  well-being  of  himself  and  of  his  family, 
including  food,  clothing,  housing  and  medi- 
cal care  and  necessary  social  services,  and  the 
right  to  security  In  the  event  of  unemploy- 
ment, sickness,  disability,  widowhood,  old 
age  or  other  lack  of  livelihood  in  circum- 
stances beyond  his  control. 

(2)  Motherhood  and  childhood  are  entitled 
to  special  care  and  assistance.  All  children, 
whether  born  In  or  out  of  wedlock,  shall 
enjoy  the  same  social  protection. 

Article  26.  (1)  Everyone  has  the  right  to 
education.  EducaUon  .shall  be  free,  at  least 
in  the  elementary  and  fundamental  stages. 
Elementarv  education  shall  be  compulsory. 
Technical  and  professional  eduMtion  shall 
be  made  generally  available  and  higher  edu- 
cation shall  be  equally  acce.ssible  to  all  on 
the  basis  of  merit. 

(2)  Education  shall  be  directed  to  the  full 
development  of  the  human  personality  and 
to  the  strengthening  of  respect  for  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms.  It  shall 
promote  understanding,  tolerance  and  friend- 
ship among  all  nations,  racial  or  religious 
groups,  and  shall  further  the  activities  of 
the  United  Nations  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace. 

(3)  Parents  have  a  prior  right  to  choose 
the  kind  of  education  that  shall  be  given 
to  their  children. 

Article  27.  ( 1 )  Everyone  has  the  right  freely 
to  participate  in  the  cultural  life  of  the  com- 
munity, to  enjoy  the  arts  and  to  share  in 
.scientiflc  advancement  and  Its  benefits. 

(2)  Everyone  has  the  right  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  moral  and  material  Interests 
resulting  from  any  scientiflc.  literary  or  ar- 
tistic production  of  which  he  is  the  author. 

Article  28.  Everyone  is  entitled  to  a  social 
and  international  order  in  which  the  rights 
and  freedoms  set  forth  in  this  Declaration 
can  be  fully  realized. 

Article  29.  (1)  Everyone  has  duties  to  the 
community  in  which  alone  the  free  and  full 
development  of  his  personality  is  possible. 

(2)  In  the  exercise  of  his  rights  and  free- 
doms, everyone  shall  be  subject  only  to  such 
limitations  as  are  determined  by  law  solely 
lor  the  purpose  of  securing  due  recognition 
and  respect  for  the  rights  and  freedoms  of 
others  and  of  meeting  the  Just  requirements 
of  niorality,  public  order  and  the  general  wel- 
fare in  a  democratic  society. 

(3)  These  rights  ?nd  freedoms  may  in  no 
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caae   be   exercised   contrary   to   the   purposes 
and  principles  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  30.  Nothing  in  this  Declaration  may 
be  Interpreted  as  Implying  for  any  state, 
group  or  person  any  right  to  engage  In  any 
activity  or  to  perform  any  act  aimed  at  the 
destruction  of  any  of  the  rights  and  freedoms 
set  forth  herein. 


DEPARTMENT      OF      TRANSPORTA- 
TION APPROPRIATION.  1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1395.  H  R.  18188.  I  do  this  so  that  the 
bill  may  be  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  iH.R.  18188 >  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill?. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


COMMITTEE        MEETING        DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  permitted  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PAID  LEAVE  FOR  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  1423,  H.R.  13844. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIpER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Lecislaiive  Clekk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  13844)  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional leaves  of  absence  for  Federal  em- 
ployees In  connection  with  the  funerals 
of  their  immediate  relatives  who  died 
while  on  duty  with  the  Jf^rmed  Forces 
and  in  connection  with  certain  duty 
performed  by  such  employees  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  com- 
ponents or  the  National  Quard,  aiid  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objectiq(n,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  ftill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  feervice,  with 
amendments,  at  the  top  of  page  2  strike 
out: 


§  6326.  Absence  In  connection  with  funerals 
of  immediate  relatives  who  died 
while  on  duty  with  the  Armed 
Forces 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  "em- 
ployee" means — 

( 1 )  an  employee  In  or  under  an  Executive 
agency:  and 

(2)  an  Individual  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  shalf  prescribe,  an  em- 
ployee Is  entitled  to  leave  without  loss  of,  or 
reduction  In.  pay,  leave  to  which  he  other- 
wise Is  entitled,  credit  for  time  or  service. 
or  performance  or  eflBclency  rating,  to  make 
arrangements  for  and  attend  the  funeral  of, 
or  memorial  service  for.  an  immediate  rela- 
tive who  died  while  on  duty  as  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

(c)  The  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  under  this  section  shall  Include 
provisions— 

( 1 )  defining  "Immediate  relative";   and 

(2)  setting  forth  criteria  under  which  the 
head  of  the  employing  agency  or  his  designee 
may  determine  the  amount  of  leave,  not  to 
exceed  3  days,  to  be  granted  to  an  employee. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

§  6326.  Absence  In  connection  with  funerals 
of  Immediate  relatives  In  the  Armed 
Forces 

(a)  An  employee  of  an  executive  agency  or 
an  individual  employed  by  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Is  entitled  to  not 
more  than  three  days  of  leave  without  loss 
of,  or  reduction  In,  pay.  leave  to  which  he 
Is  otherwise  entitled,  credit  for  time  or  serv- 
ice, or  performance  or  efficiency  rating,  to 
make  arrangements  for.  or  attend  the  funeral 
of.  or  memorial  service  for.  an  immediate 
relative  who  died  as  a  result  of  wounds,  dis- 
ease, or  Injury  Incurred  while  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  a  combat 
zone  (as  determined  by  the  President  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  112  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code) . 

(b)  The  Civil  Service  Commission  Is  au- 
thorized to  Issue  regulations  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  section. 

On  page  3,  in  the  first  line  following 
line  18,  after  the  word  "relative"  strike 
out  "who  died  while  on  duty  with"  and 
insert  "in ';  on  page  6.  line  15,  after  the 
word  "employee"  insert  "or  individual": 
and  in  line  19.  after  the  word  "employee  ' 
insert  "or  individual". 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
committee  amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  1443).  explaining  the 
puiposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

This  legislation  will  provide  up  to  3  days' 
paid  leave  so  that  a  Federal  employee  may 
make  arrangements  for  or  attend  the  funeral 
of  an  Immediate  relative  who  dies  as  a  result 
of  combat  service;  and  will  provide  up  to  22 
days'  paid  leave  for  an  employee  who  Is  called 
to  active  duty  in  the  Reserves  or  the  National 
Guard  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  law. 

FUNERAL    leave 

As  referred  to  the  committee  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  bill  provided 
up  to  3  days'  paid  leave  to  any  employee 
whose  immediate  relative  dies  while  on  duty 
in    the    Armed    Forces.    The    committee    has 


amended  the  bill  so  that  It  will  apply  only  in 
cases  In  which  the  immediate  relative  dies  a.s 
a  result  of  injuries  or  diseases  suffered  while 
on  active  duty  in  a  combat  zone.  The  com- 
mittee believes  the  authority  granted  in  the 
House  version  is  too  broad. 

Under  existing  law  and  regulation,  agencies 
may  grant  paid  leave  to  employees  in  certain 
cases  not  chargeable  to  annual  leave  or  leave 
without  pay.  Current  civil  service  regulations 
{FPM  630-25)  suggests  occasions  when  such 
"administrative  leave"  may  be  granted,  but 
Commission  regulations  are  not  binding. 

Provisions  of  this  bill  will  grant  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  clear  regulatory  author- 
ity applicable  to  all  executive  agencies  and 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  p)ermlt  up  to  3  days  leave  The  committee's 
Intent  In  amending  the  House  bill  Is  to  limit 
cases  of  leave  to  those  instances  where  the 
Federal  Government  as  an  employer  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  the  employee  to  assist  him  by 
granting  paid  leave  to  make  funeral  arrange- 
ments for  an  immediate  relative  who  died  In 
or  as  a  result  of  combat  while  serving  that 
same  Federal  Government. 

The  arrangement  of  funerals  and  the  at- 
tendance of  funerals  of  immediate  relatives 
who  have  been  killed  while  fighting  In  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  Is  an  extraordinary  and 
compassionate  circumstance,  which  the  com- 
mittee believes  Justifies  this  additional  paid 
leave. 

MILITARY    LEAVE 

Federal  employees  who  are  members  of  the 
Reserves  or  the  National  Guard  are  now 
granted  up  to  15  days  paid  leave  without 
reduction  In  pay  for  sununer  training.  Most 
agencies,  by  regulation,  grant  10  working 
days  leave  for  this  purpose.  Since  civil  dis- 
turbances have  occurred  In  several  major 
cities.  Reserve  units  and  National  Guard 
units  have  been  called  for  .active  duty  on 
several  different  occasions.  Employees  who 
are  so  activated  must  take  annual  leave  or 
go  on  leave  without  pay.  For  commissioned 
officers  who  earn  high  salaries  in  the  military 
service  this  Is  no  hardship,  but  for  enlisted 
men,  who  In  private  life  may  earn  substan- 
tially more  than  their  pay  as  Guardsmen  or 
reservists,  the  case  Is  different.  A  fx)stal  em- 
ployee who  Is  called  to  active  duty  for  .sev- 
eral weeks  to  enforce  the  law  suffers  a  serious 
hardship  financially  which  present  law 
cannot  rectify. 

The  military  leave  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation resolve  this  problem  by  authorizing 
up  to  22  days  paid  leave  when  the  Federal 
employee  In  the  Guard  or  Reserves  Is  ac- 
tivated for  either  Federal  or  State  service  to 
enforce  the  law.  His  salary  earned  as  a 
Guardsman  will  be  deducted  from  his  civil- 
ian pay  so  that,  unlike  summer  training 
periods,   dual   compensation  will   not  occur. 

The  committee  has  learned  that  Federal 
agencies  generally  do  not  exercise  the  au- 
thority to  grant  as  mvich  as  15  days  paid 
leave  for  summer  camp  or  other  Reserve  or 
Guard  training.  Recently,  some  summer 
training  programs  have  been  extended  to  3 
weeks.  Employees  who  regularly  work  on 
Saturday  or  Sunday  are  now  required  to  take 
annual  leave  to  attend  Guard  or  Reserve 
drills   or   training. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  .should  In- 
vestigate the  need  for  revising  agency  proce- 
dures to  permit  employees  more  paid  leave 
for  military  training.  Conditions  have 
changed  since  the  enactment  of  the  present 
law  on  military  leave  (Ptiblic  Law  80-153; 
61  Stat.  239)  which  permits  up  to  15  days 
leave.  The  Commission  should  report  to  the 
committee  at  the  beginning  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress as  to  present  agency  practice  and  the 
need.  If  any,  for  legislation  or  additional 
regulatory  authority  on  this  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
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amendments  and  the  third  reading  of  the 

bill-  ^      ^  .     u 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 

engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 

time. 
Tlie  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 

passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
•An  act  to  provide  additional  leave  of  ab- 
.sence  for  Federal  employees  in  connec- 
tion with  the  funerals  of  their  immediate 
relatives  who  died  as  a  result  of  wounds, 
disease,  or  injury  incurred  while  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  a 
combat  zone;  and  to  provide  additional 
leave  for  Federal  employees  called  to 
duty  as  members  of  tlie  National  Guard 
or  Armed  Forces  Reserves." 
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come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  10:30  a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  July  22, 1968,  at 
10:30  a.m. 


ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL    10:30   A.M. 

ON  MONDAY.  JULY  22,  1968 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  20  (legislative  day  of 
July  19),  1968: 

Ambassadors 

George  W.  Renchard,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America   to  the  Republic  of  Burundi. 

G.  Edward  Clark,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1.  to 
be   .Ambassador  Extraordinary   and   Plenlpo- 
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tentlary  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  Republic  of  Mall. 

Robert  M  Savre.  of  Virginia,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Uruguay 

Walter  J.  Stoessel.  Jr  .  of  California,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1 .  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Poland. 

Samuel  C.  Adams.  Jr..  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  Niger. 

Carter  L.  Burgess,  of  New  York,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Argentina. 

Thomas  W.  McElhlney,  of  Maryland,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  Ghana. 

Harold  Francis  Under,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Canada. 
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PROGRESS  BEING  MADE  IN  WEST 
VIRGINIA  RURAL  AREAS 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

.If    WEST    VIRGINI.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  July  20.  1968 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
.several  occasions  I  have  discussed  in  this 
lorm  the  need  to  strengthen  rural  areas. 
In  the  rural  sections  of  West  Virginia, 
the  economy  is  being  helped  by  the  devel- 
opment of  smaller  industr>'  imits. 

Harry  Hamm,  the  able  editor  of  the 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  News-Register,  has 
called  attention  to  this  subject  in  an  edi- 
torial published  on  Monday,  July  15, 1968. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Making    Progress    in    Rural    Areas 
West  Virginians  are  so  accustomed  to  hear- 
ing  about   the   negative   side   of   their   state 
that  many  of  the  positive  gains  being  chalked 
up  today  are  overlooked. 

For  example.  Senator  Jennings  Randolph 
recently  noted  a  resurgence  of  economic 
strength  in  some  of  the  rural  sections  of  West 
Virginia  where  various  Industries  have  moved 
In  with  small  plants  and  are  making  a  go  of 
It.  Not  much  has  been  heard  about  this  en- 
couraging development  but  the  record  Is 
impressive. 

During  fiscal  year  1966-67.  the  foUowing 
new  plants  represent  a  partial  listing  of  the 
firms  which  located  in  small  and  relatively 
small  communities  In  West  Virginia:  Reid- 
board  Corp..  at  PhllUppl;  Air  Reduction  Co. 
at  Arroyo  In  Hancock  County;  Alcan  Silk 
Label  Co.,  In  Weston;  Cabot  Corp.,  In  St. 
Marys:  Decorator  Industries,  in  Mannington; 
Flex"-6-Llte  Co.,  in  Keyser;  Olchner  Mobile 
Systems  In  Berkeley  Springs;  Hanover  Shoe 
Co.,  Frankfort;  Kinney  Shoe  Co.,  In  Romney 
and  In  Klngwood;  Mammoth  Plastics  In 
Wellsburg;  and  West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper 
Co..  concentration  yards  In  Millwood,  Alder- 
son.  Rlchwood,  and  Ellenboro. 

Several  firms  expanded  their  works  during 
the  same  period  including  Allied  Egry— a 
subsidiary  of  Allied  Paper  Co.  at  Petersburg, 
Badger    Fire    Extinguisher    Co.    at    Ranson; 


Bright  of  America,  printers  and  stationers, 
at  SummersviUe;  Cumberland  Charcoal,  at 
Beryl,  Mineral  County;  Globe  Brick  Co..  at 
Newell;  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  at  Apple 
Grove;  HarrlsvUle  Garment  Co.,  at  Harrls- 
vlUe;  and  Moore  Business  Forms  at  Buckhan- 

non 

Such  operations  In  small  towns  and  rural 
areas  of  West  Virginia  help  stimulate  eco- 
nomic growth.  They  do  not  always  make  a  big 
splash  but  they  provide  steady  employment 
for  the  natives  who  otherwise  might  be  draw- 
ing welfare  payments. 

A  company  known  as  Bright  of  America, 
according  to'  Sen.  Randolph  is  truly  repre- 
sentative of  what  an  aggressive  company  can 
do  in  rural  sections.  Bright  of  America  In 
SummersviUe,  manufacturers  of  greeting 
cards  and  specialty  note  cards,  began  In  1959. 
It  has.  since  that  time,  expanded  from  one 
full-time  and  one  part-time  employe  to  where 
now  It  is  employing  over  70  persons  and  It  Is 
expected  to  expand  employment  to  approxi- 
mately 100  by  faU. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  gains  being  made 
on  the  industrial  development  front  in  rural 
West  Virginia  must  go  to  the  state  s  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  headed  by  its  aggressive 
commissioner  Angus  Peyton.  The  Depart- 
ment's Industrial  Development  Authority  has 
participated  in  recruiting  new  companies  and 
helping  in  the  development  of  sites  and  ar- 
ranging for  necessary  financing. 

Here  is  a  brighter  side  of  West  Virginia 
which  needs  more  exposure. 


TAX-SPEND  BILL  WILL  HURT 
ECONOMY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

ut     .NtW    JtRSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 
Friday,  July  19.  1968 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  progres- 
sive leEOslatiou  requires  money  to  back 
it  up.  Meanwhile,  superfluous  spending 
must  be  excised  from  the  budget. 

Both  principles  convince  me  that  the 
future  unfortunately  will  vindicate  my 
nay  vote  on  the  recent  tax-increase, 
budget-decrease  package. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  ProxmireI  wrote  an  astute 


guest  column  in  the  Washington  Post 
July  14.  In  it,  he  explamed  how  the 
across-the-board  10-percent  tax  hike  is 
counterproductive  to  the  goals  that  could 
be  otherwise  attained  by  prudent  alloca- 
tion of  equiUbly  raised  Ux  revenue.  At 
the  sEune  time,  I  have  focused  on  the  oil 
depletion  allowance  as  an  inappropriate 
tax  exemption. 

On  the  expenditures  side  of  the  ledger. 
Senator  Proxmire  points  out,  we  could 
cut  even  more  than  $6  biiUon,  and  with- 
out shortchanging  useful  services  at 
that. 

This  analysis  by  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  deserves 
wide  attention. 

Under  imammous  consent  I  submit  the 
analysis  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  as  follows: 

Economic  Impact:  Proxmire  Says  Tax-Spend 

Bill  Will  Hurt  Economy 

(By  Wn-LiAM  Proxmire.  U.S.  Senator  from 

Wisconsin) 
(Note. — Senator  Proxmire  Is  a  guest  col- 
umnist today  for  Business  and  Financial  Ed- 
itor Hobart  Rowen.  who  is  on  vacation.) 

The  just-passed  10  per  cent  tax  increase, 
along  with  a  $6  billion  expenditure  cut  alms 
to  slow  the  alleged  overexuberance  of  our 
economy  and  slacken  the  pace  of  wage-price 
increase.  On  numerous  occasions.  I  have  crit- 
icized the  policy  of  "overklU."  But  that  is 
another  story. 

How  will  it  hit  the  poor?  The  tax-expendi- 
ture package  will  aggravate  poverty  It  wiu 
depress  the  economy,  as  it  must,  and  result 
in  fewer  jobs,  less  income,  lower  consump- 
tion. 

Who  will  bear  it?  As  always;  the  poor  ana 
the  underprivileged,  the  last  hired  and  the 
first  fired. 

In  addition  to  those  out  of  work  because 
they  lack  skills,  there  is  a  vast  amount  oi 
underemployment  in  our  economy,  particu- 
larly in  the  ghettos.  Possibly  30  per  cent  ol 
all  workers  in  the  ghettos  are  now  underem- 
ployed i.e..  thev  are  working  at  jobs  which 
do  not  use  their  capabilities  and  potential, 
particularly  if  appropriate  training  and  edu- 
cation were  afforded  them.  And  the  jobs  pay 
too  little  for  a  decent  living. 

Pressures  are  mounting  rapidly  for  provid- 
ing some  income  to  the  poor.  Recently,  the 
Nation's  mayors  passed  a  re.solution  favoring 
a    guaranteed    annual    income.    The    Gallup 


increase  purchas- 
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poll  found  overwhelming  fivor  In  the  general 
public  for  the  Governmeialt  as  a  last-resort 
employer. 

Any  of  these  plana  would 
Ing  power  and  would  add)  to  the  demands 
In  our  economy  and  thus  accentuate  infla- 
tionary pressures  unless  w»  raise  taxes  or  cut 
other  spending  to  pay  fof  them.  Moreover, 
they  would  result  in  at  least  some  people 
rejecting  the  Jobs  at  the  (owest  end  of  the 
spectrum  unless  the  pay  iof  doing  them  were 
sharply  Increased;  window  cleaning,  laundry 
work,  garbage  collection. 

As  a  result,  these  unpleaannt  but  necessary 
services  would  become  nwach  more  costly 
since  we  would  have  to  *ay  much  higher 
wages  to  Induce  people  to  perform  them 
Thus,  any  of  these  schemes  would  add  sig- 
nificantly to  cost-push  Inflation  In  our 
economy.  Guaranteed  Jobs  would  be  less  In- 
flationary than  guaranteofl  income.  Work 
adds  to  the  national  econoiplc  product.  Even 
then,  considerable  Inflationary  impact  is 
bound  to  occur. 

I  enthusiastically  favor  expanded  pro- 
grams for  Jobs  for  the  poor.  But  I  do  not 
think  this  Nation  is  facing  up  to  the  issues 
Involved.  If  we  add  to  the  budget  for  neces- 
sary employment  and  incoqie  programs,  and 
we  certainly  should,  then  *e  must  face  the 
need  fof  cutting  back  else\!f(here. 

Where  c&n  we  cut  back?  for  starters: 
Public  works,  troop  comaiiltments  in  Ger- 
many, and  undertakings  llk^  the  SST,  among 
others.  Our  military  budgst  is  running  at 
About  882  billion  a  year,  about  $30  billion  of 
which  Is  for  the  Vietnam  wer 

Congressional  Quarterly^  an  objective, 
highly  competent  publication,  has  recently 
written  that  a  whopping  $108  billion  can  be 
out  from  our  1969  defenai  appropriations 
without  diminishing  our  oombat  readiness 
at  all  The  article  gave  Pequigon  ottlcers  as 
liinong  its  sources.  j 

Wont  the  end  of  the  Vlflnain  war  solve 
this?  The  answer:  No  1 

The  end  of  the  Vietnam  Ivur  will  end  one 
million  Jobs  directly,  another  two  million  in- 
directly. That  would  leave  jus  farther  than 
ever  from  the  mark. 

Wo  cant  turn  around  and  pour  the  $;J0 
billion  we  now  spend  on  tbe  Vietnam  war 
Into  the  antipoverty  war  without  creating 
the  same  economic  problem  that  required  us 
Just  this  summer  to  hike  taxes  and  cut 
spending  to  stop  inflation,  and  In  doing  so 
reduce  Jobs,  income,  consumption. 

A  rational  construction  and  enforcement 
of  spending  priorities  would  go  a  long  way  to 
permitting  us  to  ease  the  plight  of  the  poor 
without  further  Inflating  our  economy.  But 
It  would  not  do  the  whole  Job.  We  have  to 
face  the  fact  that  our  economy  is  not 
equipped  to  deal  with  the  wage-price  spiral, 
a  problem  that  has  plagued  all  of  the  free 
economies  of  the  world 

Here  is  where  we  need  some  new  trail- 
blazing  breakthroughs  in  economic  think- 
ing. Never  in  the  history  of  this  country  has 
It  been  possible  to  get  unemployment  down 
to  a  level  that  today  would  still  leave  more 
than  2' 2  million  persons  out  of  work  without 
serious  intlatlouury  pressure. 

Unless  we  can  solve  this  tough  one.  our 
poor  are  going  to  continue  to  be  our  price 
stabilizers — via  unemployment— and  income 
or  Job  guarantees  worthy  of  the  name  Just 
won't  make  It.  i 


PATRIOTISM 


HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

OF   M.tRYLAND  | 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  19.  1968 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  often 
lose  sight  of  the  simple  tniiths,  the  basic 
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guidelines    of    life.    Complex    problems 
sometimes  fog  our  thinking. 

Once  in  a  rare  while,  however,  we  come 
across  something  that  is  so  simple, 
straightforward  and  clear  that  the  haze 
and  fog  and  fuzzy  thinking  are  swept 
away.  We  again  have  a  crisp  view  of  the 
fundamentals. 

The  recent  remarks  of  William  L. 
Lindholm,  president  of  the  Chesapeake 
&  Potomac  Telephgne  Co.,  entitled 
"Whatever  Happened  to  Patriotism?" 
does  just  that.  I  sincerely  hope  all  of  my 
colleagues  will  have  the  opportimity  to 
read  his  address,  as  follows; 

Ordinarily  I  ttUk  about  problems  that  are 
directly  within  the  province  of  the  Chamber. 
But  In  looking  over  your  roster  of  speakers 
for  last  year.  I  saw  that  you  had  a  number  of 
speakers  who  talked  about  business  and  so- 
cial problems 

So  today.  I  thought  I  would  try  a  dlHerent 
approach.  My  subject  has  little  to  do  with 
business  actually,  but  it  does  have  sometlilng 
to  do  with  us  as  people  and  as  citizens.  Today 
I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  respouslbiUty. 
about  this  country,  and  a  lltUe  bit  about 
talth  in  it  and  in  ourselves. 

About  three  months  ago  several  thousand 
people  gathered  In  Washington  to  march  on 
the  Pentagon,  supposedly  In  the  name  of 
Peace.  The  usual  crowd  of  Peacemks  and 
Vletniks  were  there.  There  were  also  a  lot  of 
normal  looking  people  present.  Most  of  them 
were  young,  but  many  were  responsible 
adults.  Some  of  them  carried  signs  like  'Draft 
Beer.  Not  Boys,"  ■Make  Love,  Not  W;ir,  "  and 
some  milled  around  chanting  "I  Don't  Give  a 
Damn  for  Uncle  Sam.'  fhey  burned  draft 
cards  and  some  Amt-ncaji  Hags  and  paraded 
.urotts  the  Mall  in  splinter  groups  currying 
the  Hag  uf  North  VleUiam  iw  their  rallying 
point. 

The  Uutt  time  I  was  at  the  Proaknosa.  Uiey 
played  Uie  National  Anthem  like  they  usually 
do  at  the  beginning  of  Uie  race.  But  Uiey 
might  us  well  have  played  the  MlsBourl  Walu 
for  all  the  attention  anyone  paid  It.  The  same 
thing  happens  at  DC.  Stadium,  although  I 
understand  that  at  Memorial  Stadium  here 
m  Baltimore  the  Anthem  receives  much  bet- 
ter treatment.  But  in  most  places  white  the 
Anthem  is  being  played,  people  continue  to 
call  out  for  hot  dogs  and  beer  or  just  walk 
around  with  their  hats  on.  And  on  days  when 
we  traditionally  honor  our  nation  and  our 
nation's  heroes,  if  you  drive  around  your 
neighborhood.  I'll  bet  you  can  count  on  one 
hand  the  number  of  American  flags  that  are 
hung  out.  Well,  those  are  very  small  things, 
perhaps.  But  they  are  evidence  of  subtle 
change.  Lack  of  respect  for  the  flag  has  be- 
come so  widespread  that  up  at  West  Point, 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  found  it 
necess.iry  to  place  a  sign  beside  Its  parade 
grounds  reminding  spectators  that  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  men  to  remove  their  hats  at  the 
passing  of  the  banner  that  was  once  un- 
iuihamedly  referred  to  ;is  Old  Glory.  And  iUl 
of  us  here,  reflecting  on  the  origin  of  tlie  Star 
Spangled  Banner  In  Baltimore,  might  well 
wonder  whether  such  a  patriotic  anthem 
would  even  be  published  if  It  were  written 
today. 

Drait  dodgers  used  to  be  sort  of  a  Joke — 
In  between  wars  anyhow.  The  American  hu- 
morist Artemus  Ward  still  makes  me  laugh 
when  I  remember  he  said  he  had  sent  two 
cousins  off  to  the  last  war  and  that  he  now 
stood  ready  to  send  his  brother-in-law. 

But  now  it's  a  serious  matter.  One  widely 
circulated  national  magazine  not  long  ago 
featured  an  article  telling  young  men  how 
to  beat  the  draft.  Some  clergymen  and  pro- 
lessors  have  even  conducted  clinics  on  draft 
dodging.  General  Wallace  Greene,  in  a  recent 
speech,  referred  to  an  ad  from  one  of  these  or- 
ganizations which  he  says  has  appeared  in 
several  college  newspapers.  The  ad  reads,  "It 
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is  easy  to  look  at  our  State  Department's  sa- 
gacious slapstick,  our  army's  appalling  in- 
ertlciency — and  in  the  looking — to  see  only 
retrogression  and  confusion.  If  you  question 
the  right  of  any  government  to  conscript  a 
man  against  his  will,  then — serve  your 
country!  Don't  go  to  Vietnam!"  It  goes 
on  to  say,  "If  you  are  not  an  absolute  paciiLsi. 
or  religious,  you  can  still  conscieniloiibly 
object  to  the  war  In  Vietnam.  The  war  ui 
Vietnam  Is  a  crime!  Do  not  cooperate!  Fv.r 
Information  write  the  War  Resist«rs  League. 
5  Beekman  Street,  New  York.  " 

And  General  Greene  notes,  "  That  adxtT- 
tisement  was  aimed  right  at  Ameru.i  , 
youth-  right  at  the  age  group  who  not  onu 
must  defend  America,  but  whose  attitiuK  , 
will  shape  the  destiny  of  our  country  lor 
years  to  come.  " 

The  contusion  and  despair  many  of  us  tcfi 
was  expretted  by  a  young  serviceman  wiio 
wrote: 

"How  can  it  be — 

"That  one  boy  lies  rotting  from  malnutri- 
tion and  torture  in  a  Jungle  pr.son  in  Norili 
Vietnam--and  another  boy  spits  and  tram- 
ples on  the  flag  of  this  country. 

"That  one  boy  lies  sightless  in  a  Naval 
hospital  from  communist-inflicted  face 
wounds — and  another  boy  uses  a  conununi.-.i 
Uag  to  drape  himself,  in  dehance  of  the  law.s 
uf  this  country. 

■'That  one  physician  begins  his  thirtlelii 
straight  hour  standing  over  an  operating 
Uible  in  pursuit  of  Ufe  for  men  serving  tlu:^ 
country— and  another  physician  Implorr.s 
crowds  of  young  men  to  refuse  to  serve  liieir 
country. 

"That  one  clergyman  sluelds  a  wounded 
boy  irom  an  enemy  bayonet  with  his  bui.s 
and  dies — and  another  clergynum  uses  hi. 
cloth  OS  a  shield  to  preach  hate,  dlssensuiii 
and  lawU'ssness. 
'How  cm  11  be?" 

Well,  Incidents  such  as  iliese  cinme  mnin 
people  to  ask,  "Whatever  Happened  to  Pniri- 
otlHin?  " 

Some  people  tell  me  nothing's  happeiU'd 
They  say  that  true  patriotism  is  what  moti- 
vates them  to  burn  the  Hag,  to  burn  llu-ir 
draft  cards,  to  shout  epithets  against  Hair 
country  They  say  they  love  their  country 
so  much  that  they  cannot  help  but  prolc^i 
In  these  forms  when  they  see  our  leaders 
steering  a  course  they  believe  to  be  wrong. 
They  say  the  same  issues  are  at  stake  here 
as  were  at  stake  at  the  Nuremberg  trials. 
And  they  say  the  National  Anthem  shouldn't 
be  played  at  ballgames  and  horse  rtices  in 
the  flrst  place. 

Well,  maybe  so.  But  those  are  about  the 
only  places  I  ever  hear  It  played  any  more, 
and  I'd  rather  hear  it  there  than  not  at  all. 
Maybe  that's  Just  a  rag  to  them,  but  It's  a 
flag  to  me — an  American  flag — and  ought  not 
to  be  desecrated.  Maybe  they  don't  like  the 
war — who  does? — and  maybe  they  don't  agree 
with  our  foreign  policy.  But  do  they  have  a 
better,  workable  policy  to  suggest?  If  they  do, 
I  haven't  heard  it  or  read  about  It.  "Get  out 
of  Vietnam"  they  cry.  Ignoring  the  how  and 
when.  They  have  the  right  to  dissent,  and  no 
one  wants  to  deny  them  that  right,  but  they 
need  a  strong  dose  of  realism  and  responsi- 
bility to  go  along  with  it.  Demonstrators  who 
glorify  the  Viet  Cong,  who  burn  flags  or  draft 
cards,  who  urge  the  world  In  general  to  "make 
love,  not  war  "  are  Indulging  In  dissent  for 
dissent's  sake.  And  the  argument  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  taken  over  by  extremists  on 
either  side. 

I  saw  a  perfect  example  of  that  last  sum- 
mer. I  was  on  my  way  to  a  luncheon  and  as 
I  went  through  Lafayette  Park,  I  noticed  a 
row  of  pickets  out  in  front  of  the  White 
House.  As  I  got  closer  I  saw  that  there  were 
actually  two  groups  of  marchers,  and  when  I 
finally  got  there.  I  saw  who  they  were,  and  I 
thought  to  myself,  that  really  caps  the 
climax.  One  group  was  the  khakl-dressed. 
boot-clad   storm   troopers   of   the   American 
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Nazi  Party.  The  other  was  a  bunch  of  hippies 
singing  peace  songs  and  passing  out  flowers. 
I  thought  to  myself,  there  are  the  extremes 
of  both  sides.  There  are  some  reasonable 
arguments  against  Involvement  In  Asia,  but 
I  don't  think  the  Peaceniks  speak  them.  And 
there  are  some  reasonable  arguments  for 
Involvement  In  Asia,  but  the  Neo-Nazis  don't 
speak  them.  None  of  them  on  either  side 
.speak  for  me,  certainly. 

Right  on  the  spot  I  got  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted I  don't  know  about  yovi.  but  I'm  fed 
up  to  the  gills  with  the  Peaceniks  and  their 
rounterparts.  I'm  fed  up  with  this  lack  of 
loyalty  to  anything  I'm  fed  up  with  drnft- 
rnrd  burning  and  flag  burning.  I'm  fed  up 
with  violence  and  rlvll  disobedience,  and  I'm 
.sickened  and  angered  by  the  downgrading  of 
patriotism  Where  arc  tiie  people  who  are  for 
things?  They're  about  as  hard  to  find  as  a 
nickel  beer.  We  hear  a  lot  about  the  right  to 
dissent  and  we  respect  and  uphold  that  right. 
But  what  about  the  right  to  reply?  Arc  the 
rnurageous  to  be  shovited  down  and 
Intimated  by  the  dissenters?  Is  only  one  side 
(>f  the  story  to  be  told?  Well,  maybe  the  good 
men  will  come  forward  pretty  soon  Abba 
Eban.  the  eloquent  Israeli  representative  said 
It  very  well  last  spring.  He  said.  "Men  and 
nations  do  behave  wisely,  once  all  other  alter- 
natives have  been  exhausted." 

Pride  in  our  country  and  In  ourselves  ha.s 
fnllen  on  hard  times.  Somehow  we've  been 
•suckered  Into  downgrading  and  dlscotintlng 
.1  glorious  past.  We've  clouded  the  accom- 
plishments of  our  Nation's  heroes.  And  as  a 
result  of  the  actions  and  remarks  of  a  fnc. 
patriotism — honorable,  honest  patriotism — 
lias  become  suspect.  It's  ;ilmost  become  a 
na.sty  word,  and  I  think  thaf.s  a  tragedy. 

Many  people  will  disagree  with  me.  And 
1  .ickiiowledgr  that,  taken  by  itself,  perhaps 
I  lie  burning  ol  our  Hag  means  nothing  rakoii 
li  •  Itself,  perhaps  shoulliig  curses  against 
America  by  her  own  citizens  means  noiliiiig 
'r.iken  by  Itself,  perhaps  ojieii  (letliiiKC  oi  the 
I.iws  of  this  country  means  nothing.  Taken 
by  themselves,  as  Isolnlrd  Instances,  i)erhaps 
all  these  acts  represent  only  disgruntled  acts 
of  irresponsibility  and  arc  no  cause  for  pro- 
longed worry.  But  taken  all  togetlirr.  when 
viewed  as  a  total  force.  I  think  they  rep- 
resent an  erosion  of  principle  which  will 
luive  the  -same  effect  as  a  malignant  tumor 

Arnold  Toynbee.  the  historian,  says  that 
•.  21  notable  civilizations.  19  perished  not 
:rom  external  conquest  taut  from  evaporation 
i;  belief  from  within. 

Four  weeks  ago.  the  National  Committee 

:    r  Effective  Congress  sent  out  a  statement 

•iuit  rounds  ominously  like  Toynbee's  diag- 

"losis.   With    no   exaggeration    intended,    the 

■irnmittee's    statement    said    that     'America 

.^is  experienced  two  grave  crises  in  her  hls- 

■iry:    the   Civil    War  and    the   economic   De- 

i  ipsslon  of  the  30's.  This  country  may  now 

■(  on  the  brink  of  a  third  trauma — a  depres- 

lon  of  the  national  spirit." 

TTint  may  be  the  Rreatest  trsRedy  of  all. 
Ivcause  as  the  noted  theologian  Elton  True- 
I'Jood   says   In   his   book.   T'lr   Life   Wr  Prxzr. 

■ne  of  the  greatest  dangers  we  face  in  our 

iifused  times  Is  that  a  dull  despair  may 
■  Ule   down  over   our   minds   as   It    becomes 

ear  that  our  centviry  Is  one  of  continuing 
-train.  And  if  this  mood  of  despair  becomes 
'.:oneral.  the  very  effort  to  change  the  course 
f  events  will  cease." 

In  this  part  of  the  country  I  understand 
"hat  one  of  the  specialities  Is  steamed  crab. 
In  other  parts  of  the  country  they  boll  them. 
Maybe  you've  seen  them  fixed  that  way.  You 
rinow  if  you  put  those  crabs  In  a  pot  of  cold 
>.;aer  and  turn  up  the  heat  gradually,  they 
iont  know  what's  happening  to  them — 
"  iiey  don't  thrash  about  or  try  to  climb  out. 
They  just  sit  there  and  the  water  gets  hotter 
nd  hotter  and  before  they  know  it.  they're 
Uone.  But  just  put  them  in  a  pot  of  hot  water 
.nd  watch  "what  happens.  Then  they  really 
lack  up  a  fuss. 
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I  think  there's  a  parallel  here.  Maybe  the 
heat's  being  turned  up  on  us  so  gradually  we 
don't  know  what's  happening.  Might  not 
this  be  what's  happening  to  faith  and  belief 
and  love  of  this  country?  Might  not  it  be 
waning  and  leaving  without  our  knowing 
it?   If   it   Is.   what  is  our  responsibility? 

Tlie  British  statesman  Edmi'.nd  Burke 
said  it  well.  He  said,  "Por  evil  to  succeed,  it 
is  only  necessary  that  good  men  do  nothing." 

It's  very  late  to  be  discovering  that  patri- 
otism IS  not  something  pre-cooked,  ready- 
mixed  or  quick  frozen  for  use  on  short  no- 
tice. We  can't  put  It  on  ice  during  the  current 
crisis  and  thaw  it  out  for  a  later  one  It's 
very  late,  but  it's  not  too  late.  Por,  quoting 
Dr.  Trueblood  again,  "There  is  something 
about  dark  times  that  may  actually  le.id  to 
more  profound  thought  on  central  questions. 
It's  passible  for  men  to  be  more  clear-eyed  In 
disaster  than  they  are  In  prosperity.  Valuable 
contributions  have  emerged  from  dark  ages 
only  because  .some  men.  In  the  midst  of  the 
darkness,  have  made  It  their  main  business 
to  keep  alive  things  that  arc  most  precious." 
There  are  some  things  that  together  we  can 
do. 

We  can  get  back  to  a  few  lundamentnls. 
We  can  remind  ourselves  that  p.Ttrlotlsm  and 
love  of  country  Is  not  a  mere  intellectual 
abstraction.  It's  not  merely  a  word  just  for  a 
Pourth-of-July  oration. 

We  can  realize  that  "America"  stirs  some- 
thing deeper  within  us  than  mere  geography. 
"A  man's  country,"  said  author  George  Cur- 
tis, "is  not  a  certain  area  of  land,  of  moun- 
tains, rivers  and  woods.  It  is  a  principle,  and 
patriotism  Is  loyalty  to  that  principle." 

We  can  realize  that  patriotism  Is  not 
something  to  be  .-ushamed  of.  And  whenever 
anyone  fives  you  the  idea  that  It  is  you  can 
siiv.  "Wall  a  minute  You  have  the  rlRhl  to 
speak  votir  piece  and  I'm  going  to  listen  to 
you.  But  when  you're  tlonc,  I  have  :i  lew 
words  to  say.  too  " 

And  whenever  the  Hajj  koos  by  or  wlieii- 
I'vrr  the  Nntlt)nal  Anthem  Is  played,  wr  can 
give  I  hem  the  respe<"t  ,iiid  honor  due  them 
and  we  ran  eiicournRe  others  to  do  the  same 
Wo  ("an  rrmlnd  ourselves  that  the  thInKs  they 
stand  lor  were  created  by  the  collective  ex- 
periences of  a  great  people.  Everything  'they 
represent  was  written  by  their  lives. 

Lives  like  Private  First  Clas.s  Butch  Strick- 
land of  Graham.  North  Carolina.  Now.  you 
don't  know  who  Butch  Strickland  was.  Prob- 
ably you've  never  heard  of  him  before  and 
neither  had  I  until  Just  a  few  days  ago.  The 
Freedoms  Foundation  presented  him  Its  high- 
est honor.  .  .  but  they  had  to  do  it  post- 
humously. I  want  to  read  you  part  of  a  letter 
that  was  found  among  his  personal  effects. 
With  the  knowledge  that  he  might  be  killed 
in  Vietnam,  he  wrote  this  letter  In  advance 
to  his  family: 

"Dfar  Polks:  I'm  writing  this  letter  as  my 
last  one  .  believe  me.  I  didn't  want  to  die. 
hut  I  know  It  was  part  of  my  lob  I  want  my 
country  to  live  for  billions  and  billions  of 
years  to  come 

"I  want  it  to  stand  as  a  light  to  all  poople 
oppressed  and  guide  them  to  the  same  free- 
dom we  know.  If  we  can  stand  and  fight  for 
freedom,  then  I  think  we  have  done  the  Job 
.set  down  for  us.  It's  up  to  every  American  to 
fight  for  the  freedom  "we  hold  so  dear.  If  we 
don't  the  smells  of  free  air  could  become  dark 
and  damp  as  in  a  prison  cell. 

"We  won't  be  able  to  look  at  ourselves  in 
a  mirror,  much  less  at  our  sons  and  daugh- 
ters because  we  know  we  have  failed  our  .  .  . 
country   and   future  generations   .    .   . 

"I  fought  for  Sandy.  Nell,  Gale  (Ixls  sis- 
ters) and  for  Mom  and  Dad.  But  when  the 
twins  .  .  .  get  old  enough,  they'll  probably 
have  to  fight,  too.  Tell  them  to  fro  proudly 
and  without  fear  of  death  because  It  is 
worth  keeping  the  land  free  .  .  ." 

Well,  as  long  as  we  have  men  like  that, 
and  there  are  many  of  them,  this  country 
is  going  to  go  a  long,  long  way.  What  they 
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need  from  us  is  a  little  help,  and  we  can 
give  It  to  them. 

Now.  let  there  be  no  misunderstanding. 
I'm  not  defending  or  advocating  our  p>osi- 
tlon  in  Vietnam — I'm  not  here  to  discuss 
that  Issue.  I'm  not  endorsing  any  special 
group  or  any  special  interests.  And  I'm  not 
calling  for  superpatrlots  either.  They're  ;is 
bad   as   their   counterparts   on   the  far   left. 

What  I  am  calling  for  Is  that  plain,  old- 
fashioned  kind  of  patriotLsm  that  has  been 
such  a  rich  part  of  our  national  culture. 
Perhaps  this  Chamber  could  take  on  such  a 
retrieval  of  faith  In  this  country  and  in  our- 
selves ivs  a  project  You  know  there  h.is  been 
a  lot  of  talk  that  business  Is  not  held  m  a 
very  high  regard  by  a  lot  of  people.  We've 
been  looking  lor  some  way  to  get  across  the 
incsiMige  that  we  love  something  besides  the 
dollar.  Perhaps  this  might  l)e  a  way  to  do 
tliat.  And  If  you  do,  I  think  you'll  llnd  a  lot 
of  people  who  believe  as  we  do  that  life 
does  have  a  purpose  and  that  we  have  a  duty. 
They  just  need  to  be  reminded  of  it. 

I'm  coming  to  the  end  now.  and  I'm  think- 
ing of  a  charge  that  was  lirst  laid  down  in 
1787.  At  the  close  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. Benjamin  Pranklln  arose  to  address 
the  delegates  at  that  historic  meeting  and 
he  siJid.  "And  now.  gentlemen,  we  have  given 
you  a  republic  ...  if  you  can  keep  it." 

That  charge  needs  to  be  given  to  us  again 
today.  I  think. 

And  how  can  we  keep  it?  By  acknowledg- 
ing the  right  to  dissent  but  also  tipholdlng 
the  right  to  reply.  By  remembering  that 
patriotism  ine.ans  lo'p  of  one's  own  country 
without  hating  other  countries.  By  remem- 
bering that  we  have  a  heritage  that  has  been 
renewed  time  and  again  in  places  like  Bunker 
Hill.  Yi>rkt<>wn.  the  Marne.  Okinawa.  J)mah.i 
Be;u"h  Heiul.  the  Clioseii  Reservoir.  iinU  now 
In  Vietnam  by  men  like  Hut<"h  ^Strickland, 
and  by  resolving  not  to  let  tliem  down.  V»iu 
may  recall  the  toiisl  Stephen  OwMlttr  pro- 
p<Mird  in  IHKi.  a  toast  to  ""our  coiintry  right 
or  wroiiK"  I'll  not  mkK  you  to  go  that  lar. 
but  t"rmembprlng  those  things,  those  place.'', 
those  men.  perhaps  we  t"an  raise  our  glasses 
In  mental  ton-st  and  say.  "'Yi>s.  we  (an  keep 
that  heritage.  That  wo  can  do  Ihni   we 

win  do  " 


BUREAUCRACY  BACKS   DOWN 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    (iHI.' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  19.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
encourauint;  to  learn  that  Federal  em- 
ployee Charles  F.  Olson  has  won  in  his 
light  auainst  the  bureaucracy. 

The  Olson  rase  is  one  of  three  cele- 
brated instances  where  con.sclentlous 
Government  employees  were  harassed, 
mistreated  to  extreme  deRiees.  and  fi- 
nally "pliminated"  from  their  .lobs. 

Now  that  Ol.son  has  !,'ained  vindica- 
tion, the  effort  must  be  again  concen- 
trated on  the  attempts  by  Otto  Otepka 
and  Stephen  Koczak  to  do  the  same. 

Nearly  2  months  ago  I  noted  that  Olson 
was  one  of  the  few  who  chose  to  fight 
back  against  the  code  of  .self-presen-a- 
tion  which  .supersedes  all  else  in  the 
minds  of  some  administrators. 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  who  do 
not  choose  to  fiRht  the  sy.stem  that  is 
bad  government.  The  ones  who  do.  bring 
with  them  into  the  eye  of  the  public 
their  true  tales  of  mistreatment  and 
malpractices,  and  tiie.se  should  interest 
all  Members  of  Congress. 


and    was    assured 
ent  to  his  former 
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The  latest  chapter  in"  the  Olson  story 
is  contained  in  an  article  from  today's 
Chicago  Tribune  which  I  insert  at  this 
point : 

Defense  Department  Critic  Wins  Pight  tor 
Job  Cleared  of  Charge*  of  Instability 
Washington,  July  18  —(The  Civil  Service 
commission  today  wiped  (he  slate  clean  of 
all  charges  against  Charlee  P  Olson.  47,  of 
Morris.  Ill  .  an  army  electronics  engineer,  who 
had  been  accused  by  his  sijiperlors  of  mental 
Instability  after  he  crltlolzed  defense  con- 
tracts. I 

The  commission  annoimced  that  It  was 
dismissing  'for  lack  of  a)»mclent  evidence" 
the  armys  application  t(j  force  Olson's  re- 
tirement on  disability  chijrges  'rom  his  post 
In  the  army's  ammunltloil  procurement  and 
supply  agency  In  Jollel.  I  I. 

Members  of  Congress  w  io  had  Interceded 
for  Olson,  branding  his  tr<ntment  as  bureau- 
cratic tyranny,  hailed  th<>  decision  as  a  vic- 
tory for  the  con8tltutlon(<|  rights  of  govern- 
ment employes.  They  Included  Sen  Dlrksen 
(R.  Ill  1.  the  Senate  mil  orlty  leader;  Sen. 
Sam  J  Ervln  (D..  N.  CI.  ;  ind  Rep.  Charlotte 
T.  Reld  JLR. .111.1 . 

Mrs.'Reld's  office  called  )  lommlsaloner  Rob- 
ert   E    Ifampton    to    Inql  Ire    about    Olson's 
status    under    the    rullngj 
that  It  meant  "reinstate! 
position" 

The  army  would  be  freejjto  (lie  new  charges 
against  Olson  If  It  desimd  to  continue  Its 
efforts  to  punish  him,  t||e  commission  ex- 
plained It  will  have  toj  proceed,  however, 
under  new  regulations  eflfctlve  July  1  mak- 
ing It  far  more  difficult  to  pin  the  stigma 
of  mental  Inability  on  ail  employe.  Psychi- 
atric examinations  can  n<  longer  be  ordered 
at  the  whim  of  a  single  olRclal.  as  in  Olson's 
case. 

Olson's  harassment  reseaibles  In  many  par- 
ticulars the  vendetta  waifled  against  Otto  P. 
Otepka.  a  state  departm»nt  security  officer 
who  Is  still  fighting,  after  five  years,  for  vin- 
dication. 

Otepka  lacurred  the  wriih  of  high  officials 
by  Informing  a  Senate  i  committee  about 
coveriips  fur  security  rlsHB  In  the  state  de- 
partment. J 

raxD  rROM^JOB 
Olson  noted  defects  inj  defense  contracts 
providing  materials  for  I  he  troops  In  Viet 
Nam.  The  Pentagon  Is  seiSMtive  on  this  sub- 
ject, aware  of  rising  susj  dclon  In  Congress 
that  fraud  Is  hidden  In  '  (he  huge  amounts 
being  expended   on   the   irar. 

Both  men  were  Initially  fired  from  their 
Jobs  when  they  refused  \o  be  silent  about 
wrongdoing  In  their  dep^  ^tments.  Both  won 
reinstatement  by  proving  the  charges  false. 
Otepka  was  then  demote^  and  reprimanded. 
Olson  was  ordered  to  (ubject  himself  to 
questioning  by  a  gover^iment  psychiatrist 
who,  after  a  brief  and  pejlunctory  examina- 
tion, labeled  Olson  "a  clronlc  paranoid  " 

The  Civil  Service  com<  ilsslon  found  that 
there  were  "certain  Inconsistencies"  in  this 
procedure  and  ordered  I  in  additional  i>sy- 
chlatrlc  examination  "to  Insure  that  no  In- 
justice was  done,"  Olson  Dn  advice  of  coun- 
sel, refused. 

DISMISSES    ARM  IT'S    SUIT 

"It  has  therefore  become  necessary  to  dis- 
miss the  army's  application  for  lack  of  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  establish  whether  Mr. 
Olson  Is  disabled  for  ypeful  and  efficient 
service  In  his  poeltlonl'  the  commission 
ruled.  ! 

"The  department  of  tH  (  army  la  being  ad- 
vised of  this  decision  andl  may  now  take  such 
further  action  as  Is  coqildered  appropriate 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Olso^  I's  retention  In  his 
present  position." 

Dlrksen,  Joined  by  Ertin  and  Mrs.  Reld, 
said  they  woxUd  await  wltti  Interest  any  "fur- 
ther action"  taken  by  thjf  army.  They  called 
for  Olson's  Immediate  t-estoratlon  to  his 
former  duties. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NINETY  MILES  AWAY:  A  FOR- 
GOTTEN ENEMY  IS  PLOTTING 
U.S.  DESTRUCTION 
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HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  19.  1968 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
most  Americans  are  well  aware  of  the 
cost  to  our  country  in  lives  and  money 
resulting  from  the  war  in  Vietnam.  And, 
they  are  likewise  aware  of  the  trouble- 
some situation  in  the  Middle  East  that 
could  well  explode  into  world  war  III. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  world  has 
not  been  sufficiently  exposed  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  dynamite  kegs  ex- 
isting in  other  parts  of  the  world  which, 
if  ignited,  could  lead  to  dire  results  as  far 
as  the  world  is  concerned.  These  dyna- 
mite kegs  have  been  planted  by  Red  sub- 
versives in  many  countries,  but  I  par- 
ticularly want  to  call  attention  to  the 
great  forgotten  danger  that  lurks  just  90 
miles  from  our  Florida  shores. 

Cuba— here  is  the  plotting  room  for 
increased  rebellion  and  insurrections. 
Here  is  where  the  plans  are  plotted  for 
the  disruption  and  subversion  of  our 
Latin  American  neighbors,  and  ulti- 
mately for  the  destruction  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  no  secret  that  Castro  has  launched 
from  Cuba  many  Communists  whose  sole 
purpose  is  to  infiltrate  and  organize  re- 
volts In  numerous  Central  and  South 
American  countries.  Unfortunately,  the 
facts  concerning  these  dangers  have  not 
been  widely  circulated  by  our  major  news 
media  and  these  troubles  In  Latin 
American  countries  have  been  given 
little  or  no  coverage. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  commend 
Barrons.  the  national  business  and 
financial  weekly,  for  their  article  on  the 
dangers  of  forgetting  the  enemy  who  is 
plotting  U.S.  destruction.  Its  striking  ac- 
curacy is  one  of  stark  reality,  and  I  com- 
mend its  reading  to  my  colleagues.  I  am 
sure  our  State  Department  is  aware  of 
these  dangers,  but  I  ask:  "Will  it  con- 
tinue to  sleep  while  the  Red  Bear  of  Rus- 
sia grows  more  ominous  to  our  south?" 

The  article  follows: 
Ninety  Miles  Awat:  A  Porcotten  Enemy 
Is  Plotting  U.S.  Destruction 
While  newspapers  may  be  making  money 
hand-over-flst  In  the  main  they  have  done 
little  or  nothing  of  late  to  enhance  their 
professional  stature.  On  the  contrary,  to  the 
rampant  emotionalism  and  blatant  Irration- 
ality which  have  dominated  the  national 
scene  since  the  death  of  Senator  Robert  P. 
Kennedy,  the  American  press,  like  its  pathos- 
drenched  video  counterpart,  has  made  no 
small  contribution.  In  a  sudden  assault  on 
violence,  the  Greensboro  iN.C.)  News  abrupt- 
ly cancelled  the  comic  strip  "Little  Orphan 
Annie."  whose  Daddy  Warbucks  (a  noto- 
rious capitalist  warmonger)  never  hesitates 
to  meet  force  with  force.  Exercise  of  what 
has  come  to  be  known  as  Journalistic  "re- 
sponsibility" in  covering  racial  disturbances 
also  has  hit  a  new  high  (or  low).  In  the 
nerve  center  of  U  S.  communications,  only 
Women's  Wear  Dally  recently  saw  fit  to  print 
that  "wolfpacks  "  armed  with  fire-bombs  kept 
Pittsburgh  tense  a  fortnight  ago.  while  van- 
dalism and  looting  broke  out  the  same  week- 
end In  Denver. 

In  playing  down  or  blacking  out  accounts 
of  violence  at  home,  the  U.S.  press  is  merely 


extending  a  practice  or  policy  which  Umg 
has  prevailed  with  respect  to  news  fri  .'n 
abroad,  notably  from  Pldel  Castro's  Cub.i. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  Communist  plni;. 
ugly's  bloody  career  in  the  Sierra  Maest.-e. 
the  Journalistic  watchword  over  here-  w.h 
a  lew  honorable  exceptions — has  been  '  f-e 
no  evil:  hear  no  evil:  print  no  evil."  No  ik  "d 
to  dwell  on  the  faulty  reporting  of  me 
PuUtzer-Prlze  winning  New  York  Tlmesm:in. 
or  the  naivete  with  which  the  American  .so- 
ciety of  Newspaper  Editors  hosted  'he 
bearded  butcher  shortly  after  he  rtxse  m 
power.  Since  then  the  record  of  the  Pourli 
Estate  has  gone  from  bad  to  worse.  To  i.ie 
quiet  dismay  of  The  Reporter  magazine, 
which  had  far  too  much  courage  and  candor 
for  its  overwhelmingly  "liberal"  readersli:p, 
the  momentous  Trlcontlnental  ConfereiKP 
in  Havana  (Barron's.  March  21.  1966),  wlicre 
global  Bolshevism  In  effect  declared  war  in 
Uie  Western  Hemisphere,  "received  little  ..r 
no  coverage  In  the  major  U.S.  newspaper: 
Since  then  the  mounting  wave  of  subversicii. 
and  terrorism  launched  from  the  Island  Icir- 
tress  has  gone  largely  unreported,  as  hiu-  i 
well-documented  recent  attempt  to  assasi- 
nate  Pldel  Castro 

The  paper  curtain  may  be  thick,  but  It  s 
not  inpenetrable  Owing  in  large  measure 
to  the  efforts  of  the  US  Citizen  Commltt«-e 
for  a  Free  Cuba,  and  its  monthly  Latin  Amrr- 
ica  Report,  some  of  the  ugly  truth  abo  it 
Castro's  Cuba  has  begun  to  emerge.  After  a 
decade  of  Red  misrule,  the  Island,  whlrh 
(despite  all  propaganda  to  the  contrary  , 
once  enjoyed  a  relatively  high  standard  f 
living,  has  sunk  to  the  level  of  bare  subsl  t- 
ence.  Thanks  to  a  misguided  US.  forel-n 
policy,  the  Kremlin  has  gained  a  prlvllect  d 
sanctlonary  in  the  Caribbean  from  which  o 
launch  attacks  throughout  the  Hemisphere. 
Most  iUnrmliig  of  all.  Cubii  has  beconn  .i 
staging  area,  headquarters  and  source  if 
supply  for  the  revolutionary  U.S.  black  po\  -  r 
movement.  "Don't  worry."  proclaimed  a  i- 
tlrlc  bumper  sticker  during  the  last  Pre  i- 
dentlal  campaign,  "they're  stiU  ninety  mius 
away"  But  they're  getting  closer  all  the 
time. 

With  some  news  media.  Indeed,  the  Cubnn 
Reds    are    already    "In."   Undaunted    by    tlie 
earlier   fiasco,   the  Times  last  summer  flt'- 
patched  Executive  Editor  James  Reston  to  '  ;.e 
scene.  The  Tlmesman  reported  "a  sense  nf 
common    life    and    purpose."    and,    of    Fidel 
Castro,  observed:  "I  think  he's  got  the  sup- 
port of  his  people."  Last  fall,  Channel  13,    he 
National  Education  Television  station  In  N'  w 
York,  broadcast  a  blatant  propaganda  offer- 
ing co-produced  by  a  man  who,  accordinR  'o 
Latin  America  Report,  "once  worked  with  \  he 
Pair  Play  for  Cuba  committee,  partially  C..>- 
tro-flnanced   organization  .  .  .."   and   which 
tended   to  blame   the  Island's  current  wcos 
on   the   legacy  of   Yankee   imperialism.   Tie 
true  state  of  affairs  is  quite  different.  Prc- 
Castro  Cuba  ranked  among  the  leading  thr'  e 
Latin   American   nations   In   various   indices 
of   well-being.   Since   1959.   however.   It  h;is 
been  down  hill  all  the  way.  Coffee  and  sugar, 
which  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles  used  to  expr .  t 
In   vast   quantity,    now   are   rationed.    Fru.:. 
meat  and   milk  are  virtually  unobtalnab:e. 
The  most  devastating  commentary  of  life    a 
Cuba  today  comes  from  the  hordes  of  rr- 
ugees.  nearly  half  a  million  of  whom  alreacv 
have  opted  for  penniless  freedom  abroad  and 
who  continue  to  leave  their  native  land  at  tlie 
rate  of  four  thousand  per  month.  Many  who 
cannot  gain  permission  to  go — younger,  m^  re 
productive  people — risk  their  lives  to  escape. 
Neither  the  Tunes  nor  NET  li.is  !iad  mu    . 
to  say  about  Cuban  subversion  and  terrorisf. 
a.    silence    which.    In    view    of    Washington  - 
efforts    to   avoid    full    disclosure,    oomes    as    i 
surprise.  For  years  after  the  famous  eyebai:- 
to-eyeball    confrontation    with    the   Kreml.ri 
over    Cuban-based    Soviet    missiles    (knowl- 
edgeable sources,  by  the  way.  Insist  they  .t-e 
still   there  I.   the  U.S.  sought   to  conceal   t!^e 
full  terms  of  the  agreement  between  Pre^- 
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dent  Kennedy  and  Premier  Khrushchev,  un- 
der which  this  country.  In  effect,  gave  Its  ene- 
mies a  blanket  pledge  of  iio-lnvaslon.  Only 
last  year,  after  the  deposed  Soviet  leader 
spilled  the  beans  in  a  television  interview, 
did  the  American  public  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
truth.  In  a  bitter  commentary.  John  S. 
Knight,  editorial  chairman  of  the  Miami 
Herald  and  other  newi- papers,  wrot*:  "The 
Cuban  refugees  and  their  well-wishers  in 
this  country  will  never  forget  John  F  Ken- 
nedy's stirring  pledge  to  members  of  Brigade 
J506  at  the  Orange  Bowl  In  December  of 
1962.  T  can  assure  you  liiat  this  fl:ig  will  be 
returned  to  this  brigade  in  a  free  Havana' 
Now  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  dead  and  Ken- 
nedy's emotional  phrases  are  as  a^hes  in  the 
mouth." 

Secure  in  their  privileged  sanctii.iry.  the 
Cuban  Reds,  like  their  Vletcong  comrades, 
.ire  spreading  subversion,  destruction  and 
death.  Before  the  Organization  of  American 
.States.  Venezuela,  which  .■■uffered  the  kid- 
napping and  murder  of  Its  Social  Security 
chief  at  the  hands  of  a  band  of  Castrolte 
guerrillas,  last  year  form.illy  charged  Cuba 
with  aggression.  Castro's  late  terrorist  chief- 
tain, Che  Gue\ara  (whose  portrait  inspired 
student  rebels  at  Columbia  University  and 
elsewhere),  was  killed  last  October  by  Bo- 
livian troops,  after  leaving  what  L.illn  .Amer- 
ica Report  calls  'a  legacy  of  economic  chaos 
and  political  deterioration"  Flrebombings 
have  broken  out  throughout  Puerto  Rico, 
damaging  or  destroying  facilities  owned  by 
.such  U.S.  concerns  as  Kresge  and  Unlroyal, 
and.  m  the  first  four  months  of  1968  alone, 
causing  losses  estimated  at  $10  million. 

The  U.S.  mainland  has  become  the  latest, 
and  the  most  alarming,  theater  of  operations. 
I..eaders  of  so-called  student  and  civil  rights 
,'roup8  like  Mark  Rudd  and  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael  have  gone  to  Cuba  for  aid  and  com- 
fort. (Carmichael  also  is  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Latin  American  Solidarity  Organiza- 
tion. Havana-based  subversive  group  )  In 
January.  H.  Rap  Brown  took  sanctuary  for 
six  hours  inside  the  Cuban  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations  when  policemen  .sought  to 
.irrest  him  In  April,  after  the  death  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  black  militant  organiza- 
tions were  fiooded  with  Inflammatory  posters 
of  Cuban  origin  urging  Negroes  to  revolt.  If 
the  U.S.  suffers  another  long  hot  summer.  It 
need  not  seek  far  for  the  sovirce. 

Despite  open  provocation  and  aggression, 
the  United  States  clings  to  its  policy  of  ap- 
peasement. Indeed,  the  lame-duck  Adminis- 
tration still  quacks  hopefully  of  building 
bridges  between  East  and  West  and  lowering 
the  nation's  missile  guard.  With  a  single  ex- 
ception, none  of  the  major  Presidential  can- 
didates has  said  a  word  about  the  slave  camp 
and  Communist  spearhead  poised  Just  ninety 
miles  offshore.  Behind  the  curtain  of  silence, 
however.  He  one  country's  misery  and 
another's  shame.  Both  cry  out  for  a  day  of 
reckoning. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  s  Bakers- 
field  office,  was  cited  by  Interior  Secie- 
taiy  Stewart  Udall  at  the  Department  of 
the  Interior's  36th  Annual  Honors  Award 
Convocation. 

I  include  Secretary  Udalls  citation  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Washington.  DC 

Citation    for   Valor.   Jamf.s   B.    Garner 
Citation  for  courageous  acllon.  in  ;u?ces- 
fully  rescuing  a  ten-year  old  girl  from  drown- 
ing in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  July  16,  1967,  Mr. 
Garner,  an  employee  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  and  his  wife  were  in  their  car 
watching  the  ocean  near  Morro  Hock.  A  small 
girl  was  bu.<!ily  playing  and  floating  on  an 
inner  tube  In  the  water  near  the  .sandy  beach. 
Five  minutes  later  the  girl  and  her  Inner  tube 
were  caught  in  the  swift  undertow  and  car- 
ried out  into  the  lie.ivy  surf,  about  three 
hundred  yards  from  shore.  Tlie  large  waves 
pounding  In  the  surf  had  urn  the  Inner 
lube  from  her  grasp.  She  Immediately  pan- 
icked and  started  crying  lor  help.  Seeing 
her  predicament.  Mr.  Garner  leaped  from  the 
car.  shedding  glasses,  wrl.stwatch.  wallet  and 
bhocs  as  he  ran.  and  plunged  int-o  the  cold 
water  vrtthout  regard  tor  his  own  safety.  As 
lie  was  swimming  toward  her,  lie  talked  to  hei 
and  cautioned  her  to  tread  water  and  to  keep 
afloat.  Upon  reaching  her.  he  calmed  the 
panicky  girl,  and  slowly  but  surely  brought 
her  back  to  shore.  Other  witnesses  to  the 
event  had  called  for  a  rescue  boat  which  ar- 
rived on  the  scene  after  the  rescue  operation 
was  accomplished.  Had  it  not  been  for  Mr. 
Garner's  df clslve  action,  the  child's  life  would 
probably  have  been*  lost  before  the  t)oat  be- 
came available.  For  his  heroic  action  in  risk- 
ing his  own  life  to  save  a  small  child,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  confers  upon  Mr. 
Garner  Its  Valor  Award. 

Stxwa«t  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


JAMES  B  GARNER  CITED 
FOR  VALOR 


HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MATHIAS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  19.  1968 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Sunday  afternoon.  July  16, 
1967,  James  B.  Garner,  of  Bakersfleld. 
Calif.,  saved  a  small  girl  from  drowning 
at  great  risk  to  his  own  life.  Garner 
leaped  from  his  car.  parked  at  Morro 
Rock  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  plunged 
into  the  surf  to  rescue  the  girl.  His 
decisive  action  saved  her  life. 

For  his  heroism.  Mr.  Garner,  who  is  a 
natural    resources    specialist    with    the 
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HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or   NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  19.  1968 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
am  pleased  to  include  a  statement  on  the 
control  of  firearms,  by  Mr.  Justice  J.  L. 
Nain,  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  High 
Court  at  Bombay,  India.  The  statement 

follows: 

Control   of   Firearms 

America  Is  unduly  sensitive  about  its  image 
abroad.  The  stark  facts  of  political  assassina- 
tion of  John  P.  Kennedy,  Martin  Luther  King 
and  Robert  Kennedy,  of  racial  riots  every 
.summer  throughout  the  country,  violent 
crime  for  sex  or  money  and  Juvenile  delin- 
quency worry  it  less  than  the  thought  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  will  think  that  America 
IS  a  sick  country.  Americans  think  that  the 
world  remembers  America  only  by  the  gun. 
Talk  to  an  American  and  in  self  defense  he 
will  start  pointing  fingers  at  violence  else- 
where, past  as  well  as  present,  the  blood 
drenched  history  of  England,  the  French  and 
the  Russian  revolutions,  the  partition  of  In- 
dia ,ind  Pakistan  and  the  dynastic  wars  in 
China. 

In  every  country  there  is  the  intelligen- 
tsia—people who  think,  read,  travel,  observe 
and  form  opinions.  There  are  also  people 
who  form  snap  opinions  about  other  coun- 
tries from  movie  films,  yellow  press  and  pen- 
ny thrUlers.  To  people  who  form  Intelligent 
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opinions  America  is  not  one  wide  shooting 
range  where  political  assassins  st;ilk  the  land, 
school  boys  bust  up  class  rooms,  there  are 
armed  holdups  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  women 
are  raped  iu  every  park.  Every  American 
woman  does  not  cliange  husbands  periodi- 
cally. Just  as  Americans  who  form  intelligent 
opinions  know  that  India  does  not  consist  of 
princes  who  ride  horseback  in  oriental  cos- 
tumes in  Indian  streets  and  of  beggars  sit- 
ting there  with  outstretched"  hands,  that 
there  are  no  tigers  roaming  outside  forests 
and  zoological  gardens  and  the  caddie  is  not 
intended  to  take  care  of  the  reptiles  on  the 
Indian  golf  course. 

The  outside  world  knows  alxjut  the  Ameri- 
can democratic  processes,  the  excellent  judi- 
cial system,  the  great  technological  progress, 
affluence,  the  intellectual  atmosphere  in  the 
universities,  the  general  respect  for  law  and 
order,  and  the  great  ability  for  organ isjttion 
and  getting  things  done.  The  world  knows 
that  most  Americans  have  normal  family  life 
and  are  a  friendly  people.  But  the  world  also 
knows  that  America  is  in  a  sense  a  young 
country  full  of  vitality  and  even  the  Ameri- 
cans do  not  claim  that  they  have  an  old 
civilization  and  culture  which  has  percolated 
right  to  the  bottom  and  which  makes  the 
people  gentle  and  nonviolent.  Tlie  proper 
thing  for  America  U)  do  Is  to  leave  alone  its 
Image  abro«d-  the  intelligent  people  have  a 
fairly  correct  image,  and  one  need  not  bother 
about  the  rest-  and  to  get  down  to  tackling 
the  problem  of  violence  and  tn  use  the  great 
ability  for  organisation  for  eradicating  It. 

The  first  fact  that  the  country  must  rec- 
ognize is  that  it  is  a  well  settled  country 
with  a  fundamental  respect  for  law  and 
order.  The  days  of  pioneering  and  taming 
the  land  and  of  dealing  with  the  hostile 
Red  Indian,  the  wild  animal  and  the  enslaved 
Negro  arc  over.  Tlie  gun  therefore  no  longer 
is  or  in  any  case  need  be  the  provider  and 
protector  In  fact.  It  is  becoming  an  instru- 
ment of  violent  crime  The  West  has  been 
won  and  the  Pilgrim  has  not  only  settled 
down  to  peaceful  avocations  but  has  made 
the  greatest  technological  progress  in  history 
and  attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity. 
Time  lias  now  come  for  lilm  not  only  to 
build  a  Great  Society  but  also  to  build  a 
great  civilisation.  Civilisation  and  violence 
.ire  mutually  exclusive.  Tlie  gun  is  not  only 
;ai  Instrument  of  violence,  but  also  Its  s\Tn- 
bol.  If  arms  must  be  Internationally  con- 
trolled they  must  al.so  be  controlled  at  home. 
If  the  gun  and  violence  have  been  glorified 
in  American  legend  In  the  past,  they  must 
now  be  played  down  in  the  press,  the  movie, 
the  TV  and  all  media  of  dissemination  of 
{x>pular  Information. 

The  right  to  bear  arms  enshrined  in  the 
American  Constitution  is  a  collective  right 
and  not  an  individual  right.  It  is  the  right 
of  the  people  as  a  whole.  A  strong  defence 
force  against  external  aggression  and  a  well 
regulated  police  force  to  maintain  internal 
law  and  order  and  to  protect  the  citizen  from 
the  criminal  are  what  is  contemplated  by 
the  Second  Amendment  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
If  an  adequate  police  force  does  not  exist  in 
any  State  there  may  be  a  case  for  augmenta- 
tion of  the  police  forces  to  provide  adequate 
protection  to  society  against  the  criminal 
element.  In  a  civilized  society  the  citizen  is 
not  expected  to  provide  for  Individual  de- 
fence against  the  criminal  element.  In  fact 
he  cannot  afford  to  do  .so  adequately.  It  is 
the  function  and  the  duty  of  society  to  pro- 
vide such  protection  to  the  citizen.  The  citi- 
zen is  not  defenceless.  Any  argument  in 
favour  of  the  individual  right  to  bear  arms 
for  self  defence  can  only  be  based  on  absence 
of  effective  police  force  and  would  concede 
to  the  rich  the  right  to  maintain  a  private 
armed  force,  which  would  lead  the  country 
to  feudal  society.  The  individual  is  more 
likely  to  be  worsted  in  an  armed  conflict 
with'  the  criminal.  He  Is  also  likely  to  over- 
step his  legal  rlgnt  of  self  defence  and  get 
into  dlflJcultles  with  the  law. 
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The  argument  that  any  legal  control  of 
Are  arms  will  result  In  contjaventlon  of  the 
control  and  Illegal  trafllc  in  arms  by  the 
criminal  Is  as  old  as  the  hlllB  The  fact  that 
laws  win  be  contravened  Isi  never  an  argu- 
ment against  making  the  nj  cessary  laws.  It 
Is  only  an  argument  In  fl  irour  of  having 
adequate  machinery  for  Enforcing  them. 
Laws  against  homicide  ha^<(  existed  In  all 
countries  throughout  the  ^  jes.  People  will 
still  kill.  But  that  Is  no  real  on  for  not  pro- 
hibiting the  killing.  When  people  are  pro- 
voked and  have  a  gun  ready  ;here  Is  a  temp- 
tation to  use  It  and  Invarlfl  >ly  do  so.  Their 
mind  Immediately  turns  to]  the  gun  as  the 
symbol  of  violence. 

The  argument  that  regulnl  ion  of  the  right 
to  bear  flre  arms  will  lead  t  >  discrimination 
and  that  If  police  were  emp  wered  to  screen 
persons  for  granting  gun  lice  ices,  they  would 
do  so  either  capriciously  or  an  the  basis  of 
racial  or  political  prejudlc  (s  hus  also  no 
substance.  An  appeal  to  a  idlclal  tribunal 
could  be  provided  In  count  es  with  a  writ- 
ten Constitution  like  U  S.A  ;  nd  India,  where 
certain  fundamental  rights  are  guaranteed 
to  the  citizen  by  the  Const  tutlon.  Legisla- 
tures have  been  charged  w*h  making  dls- 
crlmlnatqrj'.  laws  and  cxecut  ve  governments 
with  adnjUUsterlng  laws  an  I  passing  exec- 
utive orders  In  a  dlscrlml  latory  manner. 
Such  laws  and  orders  have  requently  been 
struck  down  by  the  Courts  Any  apprehen- 
sion In  the  minds  of  racial  (nlnorltles  that 
laws  will  be  used  by  the  rn  Hal  majority  to 
disarm  them  Is  meaningless  [  Kt  present  both 
the  majority  as  well  as  th^  minorities  are 
armed.  In  any  armed  conlllct  between  a 
racial  majority  and  a  mln  ►rlty  It  Is  the 
minority  alone  that  will  suff«  r.  The  minority 
can  rely  firstly  on  the  self  res  ^ralnt  and  good 
sense  of  the  majority,  and  t  bt  on  the  pos- 
<iesslon  of  the  gun.  because  uitn  the  minority 
will  be  outnumbered,  and  slicondly  on  the 
Independence  and  Integrity  if  the  Judiciary 
of  the  country,  without  whilih  all  the  con- 
stitutional guarantees  InclUllng  the  right 
to  bear  arms  are  worthless. 

Legislation  for  stringent  |  Sonta-ol  of  flre 
arms  is  not  w.thout  precedeijt  In  Europe  It 
exists  In  most  countries  of  1  (le  world  today 
In  more  or  less  stringent  fi>nns.  In  India 
such  legislation  existed  In  tlie  British  days. 
We  have  consolidated  and  a^nended  it  and 
made  It  more  comprehensive  In  1959.  It 
makes  the  task  of  malntaltllng  peace  and 
order  easier.  It  is  absent  in  AJnerlca  where  It 
Is  most  needed.  A  stringent  {ontrol  of  arms 
will  prevent  or  reduce  not  oily  political  as- 
sassinations, but  also  race  rlQts,  Juvenile  de- 
linquency, murders,  sulci(jes.  accidental 
deaths,  assaults  and  other  violent  crimes 
which  are  the  major  social  problems  of  the 
country.  ! 

But  such  legislation  In  d(der  to  be  ef- 
fective must  be  stringent,  ujiiform  and  ra- 
tional. There  must  be  a  llceflse  to  possess  a 
specified  kind  of  flre  arm  <nd  a  specified 
quantity  of  ammunition.  Iluch  licensing 
must  involve  screening  of  th|  applicant  and 
a  thorough  character  Invest  igation.  Manu- 
facture, sale,  possession  an  transport  of 
tire  arms  as  well  as  ammu  iltlon  and  ex- 
plosives must  be  controlled  ,  All  fire  arms 
must  bear  Identincatlon  m  irks.  Provision 
could  be  made  for  liberal  lie  fnsing  of  arms 
for  theatrical  performances,  cinematograph 
production,  sport,  signalling  p  nd  other  legiti- 
mate purposes,  and  for  Ucen  ling  of  ammu- 
nition and  explosives  for  be  fia  fide  indus- 
trial, agricultural  and  medic  nal  use.  If  the 
law  is  not  uniform  throughc  ut  the  country 
it  will  be  easily  defeated.       i 

Constitutional  guarantees  and  funda- 
mental rights  are  neces.sary  or  liberty.  But 
without  reasonable  restrictloi  s  on  them  lib- 
erty degenerates  Into  a  llci  hse.  Even  the 
right  of  free  speech  can  be;  abused  unless 
slander  and  verbal  Incltemellts  to  sedition 
and  violence  are  prohlblted|  If  you  abuse 
a  person  In  supposed  exerclie  of  the  right 
of  free  speech  he  is  likely  tf  retaliate  vlo- 
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lently.  Without  reasonable  restrictions  on 
the  right  to  bear  arms  the  right  degenerates 
Into  a  license  to  kill  each  other,  and  to  vio- 
late the  person  and  projjerty  of  others,  and  to 
destroy  the  very  freedom  which  absence  of 
control  seeks  to  preserve. 
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TOWARD  VOLUNTEER  ARMED 
SERVICES 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18.  1968 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
debate  over  the  best  mean.s  of  provid- 
ing manpower  for  our  Armed  Porce.s. 
which  began  long  before  this  body  con- 
sidered the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967, 
is  continuing  with  increasing  intensity. 

The  debate  has  moved  from  the  quiet 
atmosphere  of  Piesidential  commis.sions 
and  the  Halls  of  Congress  to  the  noisier 
arena  of  college  campuses  and  presi- 
dential politics,  but  the  issue  is  the 
same :  Who  shall  sei-ve  when  not  all  must 
serve? 

Because  we  were  fighting  a  war  in 
Vietnam  when  our  selective  service  laws 
expired  in  1967.  we  had  little  room  or 
time  in  which  to  find  an  alternative  to 
an  extension  of  the  basic  Selective  Serv- 
ice System. 

But  as  I  said  during  debate  on  the 
1967  act: 

We  should  not  allow  the  fact  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  to  confine  our  consideration  of 
military  manpower  practices  to  the  short- 
run  needs  created  by  that  war,  but  rather, 
we  should  work  toward  a  long-run  solution. 

This  was  the  burden  of  an  editorial 
in  today's  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post,  entitled  "Improving  the  Draft." 
which  I  shall  insert  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  was  gratified  to  read  in  the  editorial 
the  assertion  that — 

If  the  pay  for  soldiers  were  compKirable  to 
the  wages  they  could  earn  in  civilian  life, 
the  number  of  volunteers  would  substan- 
tially Increase  and  reliances  on  the  draft 
could  be  reduced  accordingly. 

During  the  Selective  Service  Act  de- 
bate last  May  25, 1  said: 

Within  the  existing  framework  of  military 
service,  volunteers  could  be  encouraged  by 
increasing  salary  levels  for  volunteers  above 
those  for  draftees  and  vastly  upgrading  on- 
base  living  conditions  and  educational  op- 
portunities, 

I  am  convinced  that  we  ^an  greatly 
reduce,  and  someday  perhaps  eliminate, 
our  reliance  on  a  wasteful  and  inequita- 
ble draft  through  increases  in  military 
base  pay  and  fringe  benefits.  Certainly, 
as  the  Washington  Post  observes,  the  dis- 
cussion of  alternative  means  of  satisfy- 
ing our  military  manpower  requirements 
is  "salutary  and  ought  to  be  extended." 

I  insert  the  editorial  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 

Improving  the  Draft 

The  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the 
draft  is  being  reflected  In  the  presidential 
campaigns.  Vice  President  Humphrey  and 
Governor  Rockefeller  have  recently  voiced 
complaints  about  how  the  system  is  operat- 
ing. The  Vice  President  called  for  a  switch 


to  the  random  method  of  selection  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Selective  Service,  and  the  Governor 
of  New  York  wants  an  optional  exposure  sys- 
tem that  would  further  minimize  disruption 
of  young  careers. 

This  discussion  Is  salutary  and  ought  to  be 
extended.  The  recruiting  of  men  for  mili- 
tary service  can  he  much  improved,  and  thf 
reasons  for  opposing  changes  are  not  im- 
pressive Of  course,  the  present  syst-em  can- 
not be  discarded  until  something  better  is 
at  hand  to  take  its  place,  but  there  is  no 
dearth   of  constructive  suggestions. 

Governor  Rockefeller  has  laid  special  em- 
phasis on  two  pools  from  which  recrult.s 
would  be  drawn.  Youn?  men  could  choose 
whether  they  would  be  exposed  to  the  drafi 
at  age  19  or  after  they  had  completed  four 
years  of  college  In  either  event,  their  names 
would  remain  in  the  pool  for  only  one  year 
and  at  the  end  of  that  year  they  would  no 
longer  be  subject  to  the  draft,  except  in 
case  of  national  crisis.  The  advantages  of 
such  a  system  to  young  men  who  are  trying 
to  plan  their  careers  Is  obvious. 

But  neither  this  plan  nor  any  other  tliai 
has  come  to  our  attention  in  recent  months 
would  eliminate  the  basic  inequity  of  tak- 
ing some  men  into  the  service  at  a  great 
economic  sacrlflce.  In  addition  to  the  risk 
to  their  lives,  and  leaving  others  free  to  ob- 
tain substantial  earnings.  Mr.  Himiphrey 
has  talked  about  finding  ways  in  which  the 
young  men  not  drafted  can  serve  their  coun- 
try to  balance  up  the  burden.  But  none  of 
the  universal  service  proposals  advanced  in 
the  past  has  won  general  acceptance.  It 
seems  more  hopeful  to  strike  at  the  existing 
inequities  by  improving  the  rewards  of  those 
who  do  serve. 

If  the  pay  for  soldiers  were  comparable  to 
the  wages  they  could  earn  in  civilian  life, 
the  number  of  volunteers  would  substantial- 
ly increase  and  reliance  on  the  draft  could 
be  reduced  accordingly.  Congress  is  naturally 
loath  to  incur  such  additional  expenditures 
at  a  time  taxes  are  rising,  but  the  effect  of 
compelling  men  to  flght  at  less  than  a  fair 
wage  is  to  shift  upon  their  shoulders  a  bur- 
den that  the  Nation  as  a  whole  should  bear. 
As  the  campaign  goes  on.  we  hope  that  the 
candidates  will  go  deeper  into  the  subject 
of  the  draft.  In  addition  to  this  basic  prob- 
lem of  equitable  treatment  of  our  defenders, 
there  Is  the  underlying  philosophical  prob- 
lem of  whether  any  country  can  safely  rely 
upon  compulsory  military  service  to  carry  on 
peripheral  wars  such  as  the  one  in  Vietnam. 
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CONGRESSMAN  WHALEN  COMMEM- 
ORATES CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON,  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  17.  1968 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  so  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  this  House  of  Representatives  in  com- 
memorating the  10th  anniversary  of 
Captive  Nations  Week. 

The  purpose  of  this  observance,  in 
which  millions  of  Americans  participate 
each  year  during  the  third  week  of  July. 
is  twofold. 

First,  it  seeks  to  remind  us  of  the 
plight  of  all  captive  peoples.  In  so  doing, 
it  should  make  us  more  appreciative  of 
the  many  blessings  found  in  our  coun- 
try— blessings  denied  those  living  in  im- 
prisoned nations. 

Second,  Captive  Nations  Week  is  in- 
tended to  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  all 
Americans  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 


principles  of  freedom,  the  ideal  which  we 
have  sought  to  attain  and  preserve  since 
the  founding  of  our  own  country. 

We  are  heartened,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
some  small  degree  by  the  events  of  recent 
weeks.  The  Soviet  monolith  has  exliibited 
.signs  of  weakness  in  her  heretofore  ap- 
parently impregnable  stolidity.  The  de- 
sire for  freedom  has  surfaced  once  again 
m  Czechoslovakia  and  hopefully  will  en- 
dure. Poland  has  shown  restiveness, 
while  Commimist  China  herself  appears 
to  be  far  from  a  serene  totalitarian 
paradise. 

Let  us  take  heart  from  these  faint  signs 
of  hope  and  renew  our  pledge  to  the 
goals  of  Captive  Nations  Week,  the  great- 
est of  which  is  the  ultimate  attainment  of 
•freedom  and  independence"  for  all  of 
the  peoples  and  countries  of  the  world. 


REPORT 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  19.  1968 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
periodically  I  report  to  my  constituents 
in  the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Nebraska  to  keep  them  infonned  of 
events  concerning  my  work  as  their  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress. 

I  am  reporting  to  them  on  some  of  the 
■vents  here  in  Washington  and  .some  of 
the  thoughts  I  have  in  mind  which  con- 
cern my  official  responsibilities. 

My  report  may  seem  critical  to  some 
quarters,  but  these  are  the  facts  as  I  see 
ihem. 

My  report  follows: 

Washington  Report 

TEAR    GAS    near    RESURRECTION    CITY 

Dear  Friends:  Many  of  my  friends  have 
asked  about  my  recent  'tear  gas  incident" 
near  Resurrection  City  in  Washington. 

.iVs  some  of  you  know.  I  liad  an  operation 
similar  to  that  of  President  Johnson  shortly 
Ijefore  the  1966  election  to  have  a  polyp  re- 
moved from  one  of  my  vocal  cords.  The  doc- 
tors tell  me  that  this  Is  a  common  problem 
.amohg  public  speakers  .md  singers  Because 
I  was  unable  to  rest  my  throat  long  enough 
after  the  operation,  the  vocal  cord  did  not 
ileal  evenly  and  left  my  speech  husky  There- 
fore, when  I  was  in  Omaha.  I  had  further 
corrective  surgery  performed. 

Later,  on  the  way  from  my  Capitol  Hill 
ofBce  after  a  late  vote  on  the  Administra- 
tion's Tax  Increase  bill,  I  was  caught '  along 
mv  usual  route  to  the  liouse  where  we  live 
wlien  Congress  is  :n  session  in  an  outburst 
of  violence  near  Resurrection  City.  The  po- 
lice in  an  attempt  to  control  the  residents 
of  "the  City.'  who  were  throwing  bricks  at 
passing  cars,  used  tear  gas.  Fortunately.  I 
was  able  to  follow  a  Military  Police  car  out 
of  the  area,  but,  nevertheless,  the  tear  gas 
caused  a  serious  inflammation  of  my  throat. 

I  had  mv  throat  examined  at  the  U.S. 
Naval  Medical  Center  in  nearby  Beihesda. 
Maryland,  as  well  as  in  Omaha  following  the 
tear  gas  incident,  and  it  should  be  com- 
pletely cleared  up  In  a  matter  of  weeks.  . 
WHT  I  voted  .against  higher  income  taxes 

There  are  a  number  of  very  good  reasons 
why  /  voted  against  an  increase  in  the  Fed- 
eral Income  Tax,  when  the  issue  was  puj^ 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  recently^ 
When  the  long  debate  over  the  present 
Administration's    tax    increase    first   started 
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1  believed  that  the  average  American  was 
already  overtaxed  I  have  not  changed  \ny 
mind  and  neither  has  the  average  American 
taxpayer.  I  have  always  voted  against  un- 
necessary spending  prognmis  and  worked 
hard  to  eliminate  wiiste  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment But  those  of  us  in  tlie  minority 
did  not  prevail  Therefore.  I  figured  those 
m  control  of  the  White  House  and  the  Con- 
gress, who  got  us  into  this  money  mess,  had 
the  obligation  to  get  us  out.  I  know  from 
my  early  home  training,  that  you  can't  spend 
more  than  you  make  without  getting  into 
trouble,  and  It's  too  bad  those  in  the  ma- 
jority haven't  learned  that  lesson. 

I  am  proud  of  my  vote  against  higher 
Federal  taxes,  even  though  the  liberal  spend- 
ers have  won  this  round 

FORMS  AVAILABLE  AT  LOCAL  POST  OFFICE 

The  bill  I  sponsored  to  provide  a  way  for 
American  parents  to  stop  the  flow  of  obscene 
advertising  materials  through  the  mall  Is 
now  law.  Your  local  post  office  can  provide 
you  with  a  form  and  instructions  on  how 
to  get  your  name  or  the  names  of  your  chil- 
dren removed  from  a  .smut  peddler's  mailing 
list. 

Tlie  smut  peddlers  have  Ijegun  a  campaign 
of  haras.<=ment  against  me  and  my  family 
because  this  new  law  was  a  real  blow  to  them. 

REMEMBER    THE    "PUEBLO" 

The  Administration  has  failed  to  keep 
faith  with  the  crew  of  the  Puebio  and  the 
American  people.  We  cannot  forget  that  the 
ship  and  its  crew  of  83  were  kidnaped  by  the 
North  Korean  Communists  In  International 
waters.  One  crewman  was  killed  and  the 
others,  including  Captain  Lloyd  M.  Bucher. 
formerly  of  Boys  Town.  Nebraska,  are  still 
in  Communist  hands. 

While  we  are  led  to  understand  that  the 
State  Department  Is  negotiating  for  the 
crew's  relea.se.  there  Is  no  Indication  that 
anything  is  being  accomplished.  It  is  un- 
believable that  It  has  taken  so  long  to  obtain 
the  release  of  these  young  Americans  and 
their  ship.  In  the  performance  of  their  duty, 
under  the  American  flag,  they  were  over- 
powered and  taken  captive. 

The  bowing  and  scraping  diplomacy  of  the 
Administration  has  failed  for  five  long 
months.  It  Is  past  time  for  the  Administra- 
tion to  take  action  to  secure  the  release  of 
the  Pueblo  and  Its  crew.  It  Is  a  disgrace  that 
the  Administration  has  forgotten  the  men 
of  the  Pueblo  and  their  lonely  plight  in  .-.n 
enemy  prison  Tlie  American  people  will  not 
forget  the  Pueblo, 

THE  LIBERAL  STRATEGY 

Tlierc  are  indications  in  Washington  that 
the  governing  liberal  establishment  will  in 
the  months  ahead  blame  the  escalation  of 
I  lie  mismanaged  war  in  Vietnam  on  some 
past  Administration. 

This  chart  prepared  by  the  Wasliington 
•Sundav  Star"  newspaper  shows  such  a  claim 
to  be  absolutely  false.  The  fact  is  that  just 
a  few  hundred  unarmed  American  "Advisers' 
mot  soldiers)  were  present  in  South  Vietnam 
up  to  I960.  But  since  1961,  American  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  has  Ijeen  escalated  until 
over  500,000  U.S.  servicemen  are  in  the  war 
zone. 

CRIME  IN   AMERICA   IS  THE  ISSUE 

It  is  mv  feeling  that  the  average  man  is 
sick  and  tired  of  the  leadership  of  the  Ad- 
ministration and  its  permissive  and  soft  at- 
titude towards  the  criminal.  The  record 
clearly  shows  that  the  go-easy-on-lawbreak- 
ers  approach  of  the  fuzzymlnded  thinkers  in 
power  has  led  to  the  Nation's  most  serious 
and  growing  problem — Crime  in  the  Streets, 

The  most  recent  FBI  figures  on  crime  in 
America  tell  the  story  of  the  frightening 
grov.th  in  the  Nation's  crime  rate  since  1960, 
Between  1960  and  1967,  according  to  FBI  fig- 
ures, murder  increased  35':  .  rape  63':  ,  rob- 
bery 86':  ,  aggravated  assault  64^;,  burglary 
79'    .  larceny  79"^,  and  auto  theft  100':  .  In 
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those  seven  years,  our  population  has  in- 
creased 10'.  ;   crime  has  increased  88'.  . 

Federal  laws  must  be  strengthened  or  re- 
vised. I  voted  with  the  majority  of  the  House 
for  the  Omnibus  Crime  Bill.  It  establishes 
some  controls  over  gun  sales,  tries  to  correct 
the  worst  results  of  some  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  sets  up  wiretapping  rules 
and  procedures  and  provides  funds  to  aid 
and  strengthen  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. The  legislation  will  help  in  the  fight 
against  crime,  but  let  no  one  be  misled.  The 
basic  answer  to  crime  does  not  lie  in  new 
Federal  laws. 

Any  lasting  solution  depends  basically 
upon  the  individual  citizen.  His  willingness 
to  obey  the  law;  his  acceptance  of  his  re- 
sponsibility to  teach  his  chUdren  that  their 
freedom  depends  on  their  willingness  to  live 
under  the  law:  his  courage  in  rejxjrtlng  vio- 
lations and  in  coming  to  the  aid  of  others: 
his  participation  in  elections  and  in  govern- 
ment: and  hLs  support  of  his  local  police. 
Crime  cannot  t>e  stopped  from  Washington. 
It  can  only  Ije  .stopped  by  action  on  the  part 
of  all  Americans,  where  It  Uikes  pl.ice  in  the 
thousands  of  local  juri.sdlctions  throughout 
the  United  .States. 

MOST    ARE    LAW    AHTD1NG 

America  is  still  comp.ised  of  a  vast,  over- 
whelming majority  ot  peaceful,  law-abiding, 
decent  people  of  every  race  and  creed.  It  is 
also  true,  however,  that  a  lawless  minority  is 
growing  bolder  in  a  general  atmosphere  of 
permissiveness. 


GUN-CONTROL  RESOLUTION 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHl'.SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Friday.  July  19.  1968 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  on  June  '28,  the  New  England 
Governors'  conference  unanimously 
agieed  to  support  the  development  of 
meaningful  gtm-contixjl  legislation  for 
introduction  in  their  respective  States. 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion, and  am  much  impressed  by  this 
initiative.  Both  as  an  illusti-ation  of  con- 
cern on  the  State  level  with  the  need  for 
effective  gun  control,  and  as  a  demon - 
sti-ation  of  the  possibilities  for  a  regional 
and  cooperative  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem, the  agreement  is  a  valuable  example 
of  the  type  of  action  that  is  necessary 
in  our  efforts  to  .solve  the  problem  of 
crime  and  violence  in  our  land. 

It  is  both  a  responsibility  and  a  privi- 
lege to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  the  leadership  of 
Massachusetts  Gov.  John  A.  Volpe  and 
Atty.  Gen.  Elliot  L.  Richardson  in  sub- 
mitting a  model  gun-control  act  for  con- 
.sideration,  and  the  support  for  an  effec- 
tive and  meaningful  gun  law  among  the 
New  England  States. 

The  resolution  follows: 
New  England  Governors'  Conference 
Resolution 

Whereas  violence  and  crime  has  become  an 
unfortunate  segment  of  American  life: 

Whereas  the  illicit  traffic  in  firearms  has 
become  a  threat  to  the  safety  of  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  our  Nation: 

Whereas  the  New  England  Governors  rec- 
ognize the  necessity  for  effective  gun  control 
legislation: 

Whereas  the  (Jovemor  of  Massachusetts. 
in  conjunction  with  th"  Attorney  General  of 
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Massachusetts,  Elliot  L  RKaiardson.  hM  to- 
day submitted  to  the  New  (England  Gover- 
nors Conference  a  model  giun  control  act  for 
their  examination:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  New  England  Gover- 
nors assembled  at  Stowe.  ^rmont  on  June 
28,  1968.  accept  the  report  lied  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  ar|  J  further  direct 
that  said  report  be  transmitted  to  the  Attor- 
neys General  of  New  Engmid  for  their  Im- 
mediate consideration  and  .further  that  the 
Attorney  General  of  Mass)  |ch use tts  be  re- 
quested to  act  as  ChalrmaJ  of  a  committee 
to  review  the  adaptability  of  the  proposed 
model  to  their  respective  s<  ites  and  further 
that  a  preliminary  report  j  je  tiled  by  said 
Attorneys  General  with  thi  i  Committee  on 
Crime  and  Law  Enforcemenl|  of  the  National 
Governors"  Conference  prlqi  to  the  annual 
meeting  July  20,  1968.  and  I  k  final  report  be 
filed  with  the  Executive  Dlriictor  of  the  New 
England  Governors'  Conference  prior  to  the 
next  meeting  of  the  New  Eniland  Governors' 
Conference.  T 

Gov   Phili4  H   HoFF. 

Gov.   JOHNit)EMPSEY. 
Gov    JOHnA    VOLPE 

Gov.  John  m.  King. 
Gov.  John  B.  Chafee. 
■    ■  Gov  Kenncth  M   Curtis. 
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HAWAII:  SCENE  OP  UNFORGET- 
TABLE REST  AND  RECREATION 
DAYS 
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CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

nr   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRfSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  il .  1968 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speakdr  on  this  10th 
anniversary  of  Captive  Jations  Week. 
I  want  to  join  my  collefigijes  in  a  rededl- 
cation  of  support  to  th4  principles  of 
freedom.  Those  who  are  captive,  those 
who  are  not  free,  look  lo  America  in 
their  hope. 

A  billion  human  bein([s,  captive  to 
their  governments,  look  a  Jr  way  and  to 
us  for  guidance  and  hope  The  develop- 
ment of  mixlern  comml  nications  has 
pierced  the  armorplate  of  Oppression  and 
time  is  running  out  against  those  who 
suppress  the  achievements  of  man  who  is 
free. 

Lithuanians,  Estonians,  Latvians.  Bye- 
lorussians. Ukrainians,  I  *oles.  Czechs. 
Slovaks,  Hungarians,  Ruinanians,  Bul- 
garians. Croatians.  Serbii.  Armenians. 
Albanians,  and  other  nat|  onalities,  that 
once  enjoyed  independel ice  and  self- 
government  are  now  eithQ'  incorporated 
into  the  Soviet  Union  oi;  have  become 
citizens  of  Communist  satellite  states. 

This  has  been  a  year  o '  exciting  de- 
velopments. The  force  of  modern  com- 
munications is  piercing  tjie  wall  of  op- 
pression. People  cannot  n  main  captive 
under  circumstances  in  wiich  the  dig- 
nity and  the  productivenesj  of  freedom  is 
known.  Those  who  suppiiess  will  find 
their  task  increasingly  mci-e  diflBcult.  In 
this  development,  there  is  freat  hope. 

It  is  not  enough  to  decUre  a  Captive 
Nations  Week  and  merelj  think  about 
those  who  search  for  the  oflportunities  of 
freedom.  Nor  can  we  helplby  retreating 
to  "Fortress  America."  Wa  must  remain 
involved  in  the  family  of  nations  and 
committed  to  those  who  seek  self-deter- 
mination and  human  digni)ty  which  only 
freedom  can  provide. 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  19.  1968 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday  morning  it  was  my  great  privi- 
lege to  address  a  most  unique  organiza- 
tion, the  Waiting  Wives,  in  the  caucus 
room  of  the  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
upon  the  invitation  of  its  chairman,  Mrs. 
Robert  K.  Sawyer,  and  its  program  chair- 
man, Mrs.  William  Morgan. 

I  was  tremendously  impressed  with  the 
seeming  cheerfulness  displayed  by  its 
members,  who  are  all  wives  of  servicemen 
now  serving  in  Vietnam.  As  a  veteran  of 
World  War  II,  I  could,  however,  peer 
through  their  mask  of  cheerfulness  and 
sense  a  loneliness  which  only  they,  the 
waiting  wives,  could  know.  As  a  boost  to 
their  morale,  as  well  as  that  of  their 
husband-servicemen,  I  strongly  urged 
that  they  take  full  .-idvantage  of  the  op- 
portunity presented  them  to  meet  their 
husbands  in  Hawaii  under  the  rest  and 
recreation  program  being  offered  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

It  has  been  2  years  since  Hawaii  was 
designated  as  a  site  for  the  5-day  rest 
and  recuperation  which  is  granted  peri- 
odically to  our  soldiers  in  Vietnam. 

At  the  time  of  this  decision  there  was 
some  concern  in  official  quarters  about 
the  wisdom  of  sending  these  men  to  our 
beautiful  islands  to  be  reunited  with  their 
wives  and  families  in  surroundings  re- 
nowned for  their  balmy  splendor.  Pears 
were  held  that  such  a  sudden  contrast 
in  atmosphere,  coupled  with  the  presence 
of  loved  ones,  would  create  problems  in 
returning  the  men  to  their  divisions  in 
Vietnam. 

Happily,  these  fears  have  been  proven 
false.  The  best  evidence  of  the  over- 
whelming success  of  the  rest  and  recu- 
peration program  in  Hawaii  can  be  found 
In  the  heartening  .spirit  of  the  124.000 
servicemen  who  have  been  the  Aloha 
State's  special  guests,  and  the  daily 
dedicatipn  which  they  demonstrate  to  the 
call  of  duty. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  submit  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Record  the  following  article 
written  by  reporter  Lyle  Nelson,  and 
printed  in  the  July  9,  1968,  edition  of  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin: 

Rest   and   Recreation:    An   Island   Success 

Story 

(By  Lyle  Nelson) 

Departure  is  a  time  of  sadnese  and  of  fond 
farewell. 

There  are  few  tears  :is  husband  and  wife 
part  after  the  brief  six-day  rest  and  rec- 
reation holiday  in  Honolulu. 

Ahead  for  the  husband  lies  the  flight  from 
this  Island  paradise  back  to  the  grinding  war 
In  Vietnam. 

.\head  for  the  wife  Is  the  lonely  flight  back 
home  to  the  Mainland 

The  knowledge  that  this  scene  would  be 
repeated  many  times  each  week  here  was  a 
cause  for  some  official  concern  when  the 
Hawaii  R  and  R  program  was  conceived. 

Would  the  servicemen  be  so  carried  away 
by  the  Hawaii  reunion,  by  the  sun,  the  surf 
and  the  soft  music,  that  they'd  resist  re- 
turning to  battle? 


Would  the  R  and  R  respite  be  bad  fn.r 
morale  Instead  of  good  for  it? 

Almost  two  years  of  experience  with  R 
and  R  in  Hawaii  have  dispelled  any  doubts 

There  have  been  no  problems,  says  Mm 
Harvey  Smith,  commander  of  the  R  and  H 
Center  at  Ft.  DeRussy. 

Servicemen  bidding  farewell  to  their  wlvis 
at  Honolulu  Airport  moments  before  separ  - 
tlon  last  week  echoed  what  Smith  said. 

There  were  not  even  many  tears  as  tie 
couples  hugged  and  grew  silent  becau  e 
everything  that  needed  saying  had  been  sai  ' 

program  praised 

A  number  of  departing  GIs  at  the  alrpor- 
expressed  satisfaction  with  the  R  and 
program,  the  brief  Interlude  of  six  days  win. 
wivee.  and  showed  their  stoic  willingness  !.■ 
return  to  the  land  of  the  exploding  boob' 
trap,  the  grenade,  the  anti-aircraft  mlssil, 
and  the  crack  of  a  rifle. 

"I  know  R  and  R  gave  me  a  lift,"  said  Air 
Porce    Capt.    David    Rutledgc    of    Henness\ 
Okla  .  a  helicopter  pilot. 

He  was  one  of  the  few  to  kiss  his  wiff 
goodbye  in  the  privacy  of  a  Walklkl  hotel 
then  go  to  the  air  terminal  alone. 

Most  of  the  men  preferred  to  have  wlvp'^ 
with  them  to  the  last  minute. 

Army  Lt  Col.  James  Roberts  of  Bamburi;. 
S.C.  said.  "It  worked  out  nicely  for  me 
It  was  a  good  break  and  it  was  good  for  tin" 
family." 

When  the  R  and  R  program  began  here  m 
August.  1966.  on  the  low  key  of  only  oni 
flight  a  week,  some  officials  wondered  if  ;! 
would  work. 

They  wondered  if  a  combat  soldier,  after 
he  washed  off  the  mud,  got  some  sleep  and 
marveled  at  the  visual  delights  of  his  wife 
and  Walklkl.  might  not  be  hard  to  get  back 
on  a  Salgon-bound  airplane. 

FFW    OO    AWOL 

Would  there  be  a  serious  .AWOL  problem 
because  men  hardened  by  combat  grew  sud- 
denly soft  in  Hawaii? 

Smith  said  AWOL's  "are  insignificant"  m 
the  overall  picture. 

■There  have  been  a  few.  usually  Just  for 
oversleeping,  but  they  are  no  problem,"  he 
said. 

No  plane  is  held  for  an  AWOL. 

Every  morning  a  Pan  American  milltarv 
charter  Jet,  booked  solidly,  departs  with  160 
aboard  for  Vietnam. 

"If  a  man  misses  the  flight,  then  we  usual- 
ly get  him  booked  the  next  day  on  -.^ 
routine  Air  Porce  Military  Airlift  Command 
flight  back,"  he  said. 

More  than  124,000  men  have  come  tn 
Hawaii  for  R  and  R  since  the  summer  oi 
1966  and  only  one  man  would  not  return  and 
had  to  be  taken  to  a  psycho  ward  at  Tripler 
Hospital. 

"He  was  so  close  to  an  emotional  break- 
down, he  should  never  have  been  booked  to 
come  here  on  R  and  R  in  the  first  place, " 
Smith  said. 

A    JOB    TO    DO 

Smith  said  he  has  no  way  of  knowing  if 
some  AWOLs  are  still  on  the  loose,  months 
and  maybe  a  year  or  more  after  not  refxjrtlng 
in  for  the  return  trip  to  Vietnam. 

•Every  AWOL  automatically  gets  reported 
back  to  his  own  unit  in  Vietnam  so  that  we 
never  know  how  many  days  the  man  may 
miss."  Smith  said.  "He  could  lx)ok  himself 
commercial  and  go  to  Saigon  on  his  own 
without  us  knowing  about  It." 

"But  most  AWOLs  are  one-day  cases  where 
the  man  may  be  an  hour  late  getting  to  the 
airport,"  he  said. 

What  makes  a  man  leave  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren to  return  to  the  terrors  of  war  and 
possible  instant  death? 

"They  know  they  have  a  Job  to  do  and 
when  it  is  time  to  go  they  go,"  Smith,  a 
former  combat  trooper  himself  in  Vietnam 
said. 

"They  don't  like  to  say  goodbye  to  their 
families  but  who  does?"  he  said. 
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"We  ask  for  their  comments  on  R  and  R 
nere  and  they  answer  about  the  same,  that 
they  enjoyed  every  minute  of  It.  "  he  said. 

ABOUT    85    PEKCENT    MARRIED 

Honolulu,  the  No.  1  R  and  R  attraction  in 
the  Pacific.  Is  now  getUng  about  one-fourth 
of  all  R  and  R  traffic  out  of  Vietnam  About 
85  per  cent  are  married  men  who  are  met 
here  by  families  or  wives  alone  who  fly  in 
from  tiie  Mainland. 

"Two  major  morale  factors  in  this  war," 
Smith  said,  "are  the  R  and  R  program  for 
everyone  there  and  the  set  tour  of  duty." 

"I've  seen  thousands  of  men  as  they  check 
in  and  out  and  I  feel  they  really  get  a  rest 
here,  a  real  good  break  from  combat."  he 
said. 

Returning  troops  report  directly  to  the 
Pan  Am  counter  at  the  airport  an  hour  be- 
fore flight  time.  Soldiers  on  Smith's  staff  are 
there,  wearing  .armbands,  to  help  expedite 
matters. 

Troops  used  to  report  at  DeRussy  two 
hours  before  flight  time. 

"Now  we  give  them  an  extra  hour  with 
their  wives  and  let  Pan  Am  handle  the  bag- 
gage directly."  Smith  said.  "For  another 
thing,  we  find  many  of  the  wives  leave  for 
the  Mainland  on  other  flights  the  same 
morning  " 

HOTEL  BOOKING  AGENCY 

Smith's  staff  now  gets  about  150  letters 
a  day  from  wives  and  soldiers  asking  detailed 
questions  about  hotels  and  tours  here. 

Staff  members  at  Ft.  DeRussy  have  had 
a  hotel  booking  agency  going  since  January 
to  help  expedite  housing  arrangements. 

Of  the  2.000  R  and  R  men  who  are  on  the 
ground  here  every  day  of  the  week,  only 
about  eight  per  cent  stay  at  Ft.  DeRussy 
facilities. 

In  a  new  program.  Smith  now  has  soldiers 
with  armbands  stationed  at  the  terminal 
to  greet  incoming  wives  who  often  are  coun- 
try girls  thoroughly  confused  by  being 
away  from  home  for  the  first  time. 

"We  even  have  young  wives  from  Chicago 
who  arrive  confused  about  how  to  go  about 
getting  situated,"  Smith  said. 

One  soldier  returning  to  Vietnam,  Pfc. 
Phil  Wickersham  of  New  Alexander,  Ohio, 
said,  "I  wondered  if  It  was  worth  It  when  I 
first  got  here  Now  I  like  it  and  hate  to  leave." 

PLANS   HONEYMOON 

One  of  the  few  bachelors  at  the  airport, 
Spec.  4  Ronnie  Russell  of  KnoxvlUe,  Tenn., 
said.  "The  break  did  me  good.  It  doesn't  bug 
me  to  go  back." 

Hawaii  Is  so  nice,  Russell  added,  "that  I 
expect  to  get  married  later  and  come  here  on 
the  honeymoon." 

Navy  Airman  Robert  Best  of  Rushland.  Pa., 
held  liis  wife's  hand  and  said,  "I  appreciate 
R  and  R  and  I'm  willing  to  go  back."  He 
was  too  choked   up  to  talk  any  more. 
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or  terminal  are  now  preventable  or  cur- 
able. Americans  today  live  an  average  of 
7  years  longer  than  Americans  in  1940. 
And  for  this  a  large  part  of  our  thanks 
must  go  to  NIH  for  its  leadership  in  and 
support  of  research. 

But  there  are  still  many  health  prob- 
lems troubling  people  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  That  is  why  it  is  so  important 
that  we  have  active  and  creative  leader- 
ship at  NIH.  And  Dr.  Robert  Q.  Marston 
has  certainly  shown  his  ability  to  provide 
such  leadership. 

In  my  own  State  of  Mississippi,  Dr. 
Marston  has  served  as  director  of  the 
University  of  Mississippi  Medical  Center, 
dean  of  the  school  of  medicine,  and  vice 
chancellor  of  the  university.  Dr.  Marston 
was  and  is  desenedly  well  respected  in 
Mississippi.  More  recently.  Ur.  Marston 
has  been  an  excellent  first  director  of  the 
regional  medical  program  and  an  able 
Associate  Director  at  NIH.  In  his  short 
term  as  Administrator  of  the  Health 
Services  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion, Dr.  Marston  has  clearly  demon- 
strated ability  to  be  a  strong  and  innova- 
tive leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again,  I  praise  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Marston  and  wish  him 
success  as  he  faces  his  newest  challenge. 
I  am  sure  he  will  meet  it  firmly  and  dy- 
namically. 

STATEMENT  OF  POSITION  OF  THE 
STONE.  GLASS  AND  CLAY  COORDI- 
NATING COMMITTEE  ON  U.S.  FOR- 
EIGN TRADE  POLICY 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  19,  1968 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ROBERT  MAR- 
STON AS  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL  INSTITUTES   OF   HEALTH 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  19.  1968 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week. 
President  Johnson  appointed  a  new  di- 
rector of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  Dr.  Robert  Q.  Marston.  I  wish  to 
applaud  this  appointment  and  to  wish 
Dr.  Marston  success  in  a  job  for  which 
he  is  so  ver>'  well  qualified.  In  the  past 
few  decades  we  have  seen  remarkable 
progress  in  the  areas  of  health  protec- 
tion and  preventive  medicine.  Many  of 
the  diseases  we  used  to  fear  as  disabling 


Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  commend  the  following  position 
statement  of  the  Stone,  Glass  and  Clay 
Coordinating  Committee  on  U.S.  foreign 
trade  policy  to  my  colleagues.  The  state- 
ment was  prepared  by  a  good  friend, 
and  the  executive  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee, Howard  P.  Chester. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Stone.  Glass  and 
Clay  Coordinating  Committee  repre- 
sents seven  labor  organizations.  Tlie  re- 
maining workers  in  those  imions  have 
long  felt  the  pain  of  unfair  foreign  com- 
petition. They  have  been  their  once  pros- 
perous industries  become  eroded  by  im- 
ports produced  by  foreign  workers  earn- 
ing fractional  wages.  They  have  seen 
their  fellow  workers  become  unem- 
ployed because  of  that  competition.  They 
have,  in  a  very  real  sense,  come  to  un- 
derstand the  full  meaning  of  our  out- 
dated and  dangerous  foreign  trade  pol- 
icy. 

Howard  Chester  imderstands  this  no 
less  than  any  man,  and  has  devoted  his 
considerable  abilities  to  calling  it  to  the 
attention  of  those  in  a  position  to  help. 
His  statement  is  a  thoughtftil  treatise 
on  the  subject,  and  should  be  considered 

by  us  all. 

The  statement  follows: 

STATEMENT  OF   POSITION  OF  THE   STONE.   GLASS 

AND  Clay  Coordinating  Committee  on  U.S. 

Foreign  Trade  Policy 

Mr.  George  M.  Parker,  President,  the  Amer- 
ican Flint  Glass  Workers  Union  of  North 
America. 
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Mr.  Lee  W.  Mlnton.  President,  the  Glass 
Bottle  Blowers  Association  of  the  United 
States  :tnd  Canada. 

Mr.   E.  L.  Wheatley.  President,   the   Inter- 
national  Brotherhood   of   Operative  Potters 
Mr     Paul    Pelfrey.    President,    the    United 
Brick  and  Clay  Workers  of  America 

Mr.  Felix  C.  Jones.  President,  the  United 
Cement.  Lime  and  Gypsum  Workers  Interna- 
tional Union 

Mr     Ralph    Reiser.    President,    the    United 
Glass  and  Ceramic  Workers  of  North  America. 
Mr.  Harry  Baiighman.  President,  the  Win- 
dow Glass  Cutters  League  of  America 

Mr  Chairman:  My  name  Is  Howard  P 
Chester.  1  am  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Stone,  Glass  and  Clay  Coordinating 
Committee.  We  are  composed  of  seven  inter- 
national unions,  all  affiliated  with  the  AFL- 
CIO.  who  have  joined  together  to  cooperate 
on  mutual  problems  that  affect  any  one  of 
our  seven  affiliates  We  have  a  combined 
membership  of  250,000  workers,  with  active 
locals  In  almost  all  of  the  fifty  states. 

In  this  Hearing  on  U  S  trade  policies  we 
would  like  to  make  it  clear  from  the  begin- 
ning that  the  Unions  listed  above  repre- 
sent employees  in  Industries  that  are  al- 
ready extremely  Import  sensitive  and  we 
know  that  the  Kennedy  Round  of  tariff  cuts 
will  serve  to  further  accelerate  tlie  foreign 
low-wage  Imports  In  these  industries  They 
arc  presently  faced  with  large  shares  of  the 
domestic  market  being  captured  by  foreign 
imports,  causing  plants  to  close  and  workers 
to   suffer   loss   of    their   employment. 

To  list  some  of  the  industries  we  are  con- 
cerned with  that  are  now  suffering  .severe 
damage:  pottery,  ceramic  tile,  illuminating 
and  table  and  art  glassware,  hydraulic  ce- 
ment, lime,  gypsum,  and  flat  glass.  There  are 
manv  other  Industries  also  showing  their 
concern.  We  submit  that  for  these  labor- 
intensive  industries  to  compete  with  the 
like  product  produced  in  foreign  countries. 
who  have  willingly  accepted  our  technology 
and  our  mass  production  system  but  did 
not  accept  our  high  wages,  can  only  be  de- 
structive to  our  high  wage,  high  purchasing 
power  economy. 

Most  industries  are  willing  to  share  in 
the  growth  of  U.S.  markets  with  the  foreign 
producers,  but  they  are  not  willing  to  have 
this  growth  completely  absorbed  by  Imports 
or  to  have  present  productive  capacity  and 
employment  displaced   by   imports. 

The  Congress  is  showing  great  concern 
with  our  foreign  trade  policies  and  bills  have 
been  Introduced;  to  establish  import  quotas 
on  specified  products:  to  amend  the  TYade 
Expansion  Act:  to  amend  the  Anti-Dumping 
Act;  to  provide  for  orderly  marketing,  and  to 
amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 
to  establish  procedures  to  relieve  domt'stlc 
industries  and  workers  Injured  by  increased 
imports  from  low- wage  areas.  This  last -de- 
scribed Bill.  H  R.  478.  known  as  the  Dent  Bi.. 
resulted  from  years  of  research  and  testimony 
given  before  Congressman  Dent's  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  on  "The  Impact  of  Imports  on  Ameri- 
can Labor."  After  thorough  debate  on  Sep- 
tember 28.  1967.  the  Bill  passed  the  House 
by  a  strong  majority  of  340-29. 

Senator  Long.  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  conducted  Hearings  Octo- 
Ijer  18,  19  &  20.  1967  on  the  import  quota 
bills  that  had  been  introduced  in  the  Senate. 
Considerable  interest  was  shown  by  the  pub- 
lic, business,  labor.  Congress  and  Cabinet 
Officers  of  the  Administration.  Senator  Long 
also  will  be  conducting  hearings  on  a  leg- 
islative oversight  review  of  US  trade  policies, 
seeking  more  data  on  our  trade  policies. 

Certainly  we  in  Labor  who  are  vitally  af- 
fected by  imports  and  U.S.  trsde  policy 
should  concentrate  our  efforts  and  battle  for 
fair  and  j'.ist  legislation.  Tliere  are  several 
important  dehciencies  in  our  present  foreign 
trade  policies  that  work  in  direct  opposition 
to  our  national  Interest. 
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PRIVATE    FOREIGN    INVESltMENT 

U.S.  foreign  Investment — and.  as  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  this  category,  US.  private 
foreign  investment — must  be  given  full  con- 
sideration as  an  Inseparable  part  of  our  for- 
eign trade  policy.  The  foUowUig  Chart  "A" 
will  serve  to  show  the  astounding  Increases 
In  our  U.S.  foreign  Investments:  Chart  "B" 
the  area  distribution  of  U.S.  direct  private 
foreign  Investments;  Chart  "C"  the  Industry 
distribution  of  U.S.  direct  private  foreign  In- 
vestments. (The  sources  of  Intormatlon  for 
Charts  A.  B  and  C  were  the  19S8  Hearings  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Private  Foreign  Invest- 
ment, and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
Survey  of  Current  Business,  September, 
1967  ) 


CHART  A^U  S   INVESTMENT^  ABROAD 
|ln  millions  ol  dollars! 
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Total  U  S.  investments 
abroad ... . 
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Direct. .. 
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54,  .-IS 
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19,004 

86, 235 

17.488 

1 

75.565 
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1.516 

15.252 

'  B,  336 

3.224 
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US  Government  credits  and 
claims..  .   . 

Long  term.    . 

Short  term... 


13,840 

13,518 
322 


7.403         25,639 


,548 
1.855 


21,182 
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In  Chart  "A"  we  find  that  4|»tal  U.S.  In- 
vestment abroad  In  1966  has  increased  by 
practically  four  times  the  1950  fligure  of  $32  8 
bUUon.  The  large  share  of  the  1666  total  fig- 
ure Is  made  up  of  private  Investments.  $86.2 
billion  of  the  $111.8  billion  total  for  1966. 

The  divisions  of  private  Investment  are 
long-term  meaning  a  period  in  excess  of  one 
year,  and  short-term.  The  book  value  of  our 
various  short-term  private  initestments  at 
the  end  of  1966  totaled  $10.6  bllllion. 

Long-term  private  lnvestme)its  can  be 
placed  in  two  categories,  portfolio  and  di- 
rect. Portfolio  Investment  largely  entails  pri- 
vate ownership  of  foreign  goverftment  bonds 
and  business  securities,  with  noj  implication 
in  management  decisions.  Portfolio  invest- 
ment abroad  In  1366  totaled  $21  billion. 

Direct  foreign  Investment  is  Ownership  of 
25  percent  or  more  of  a  business  und  usually 
important  management  partlcipaition.  Private 
direct  foreign  investments  abroad  in  1966 
totaled  $54.5  billion.  ' 

In  all  divisions  of  private  foijelgn  invest- 
ment, comparing  1950-1957-1964  there  have 
been  tremendous  increases  In  tht  holdings  of 
U.S.  companies  and  private  Inveitors  abroad. 
Chart   B. — Area   distribution    of\  U.S.   direct 

private  foreign  investmmits 
1957  I  book  values.  $25.3  billion  )l|       Percent 

Latin  America U 35 

Canada    | 33 

.-  16 
9 
7 


Western  Europe 

Middle  East  and  Africa .. 

Other 

1966  (book  values,  $54.5  billion) 

Canada    

Latin  America .. 

Western  Europe 

Middle  East  and  Africa 

Other 


.-  31 
.-  21 
.-  30 
7 
.-      11 

In  chart  'B"  comparing  the  ai)  (a  distribu- 
tion of  direct  private  foreign  investment 
for  1957  with  1966  we  find  that  (onsiderably 
more  investment  dollars  went  Uto  Western 
Europe,  with  a  14  percent  Inert  ase.  so  the 
Investment  flow  Is  to  the  develop^  iJ  countries. 
In  Western  Europe  and  to  Canadli.  while  the 
less  developed  and  underdeveloped  countries 
in  Latin  America.  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East  dropped  considerably  In  Investments 
to  their  areas.  And  this  happeiked  despite 
the  emphasis,  stated   in   the   1938   Hearings, 
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on  the  necessity  of  changing  the  private  In- 
vestment pattern  to  encourage  more  flow  to 
Latin  America.  Middle  East  and  Africa  to 
deter  the  Soviet  economic  offensive  in  those 
areas. 

Chart     C — Industry     distribution     of  U.S. 
direct  private  foreign  investments 

1957  (book  values,  $25  3  billion):       Percent 

Petroleum    36 

Manufacturing    31 

Mining    11 

Public  utilities -.-.'..-I-"I1*"  7 

Distribution    s 

Other   '_"l  9 

1966  (book  value.  $54  5  billion) : 

Manufacturing     40 

Petroleum     30 

Mining    8 

Public  utilities ...."  4 

Distribution     9 

Other *  9 

Chart  "C"  compares  the  Industry  distribu- 
tion of  US.  direct  private  foreign  invest- 
ments in  1957  with  1966  You  will  note  a 
strong  upward  thrust  in  manufacturing  in- 
vestment, a  9  percent  increase  over  1957.  a 
decline  In  petroleum,  mining  and  public  util- 
ities. Manufacturing  leads  all  other  Industry 
Investment  with  a  1966  foreign  total  of  $22 
billion  In  all  areas,  while  petroleum  Is  In 
second  place  with  $16  billion. 

The  three  charts  which  show  the  Increases 
In  U.S.  private  foreign  Investment  bear  out 
a  prediction  made  by  Mr.  Robert  M.  Mitchell. 
Vice  President  of  the  Whirlpool  Corporation, 
in  Hearings  held  on  the  subject  of  private 
foreign  investment  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Trade  Policy.  December  1958  After 
Mr  Mitchell's  testimony,  questions  were 
asked  by  Congressman  John  W    Byrnes: 

Mr  Byrnes  As  I  gather  the  basis  of  your 
concern  here,  among  other  things,  is  the  fact 
that  you  foresee  a  necessity  as  far  as  Ameri- 
can business  Is  concerned  to  shift  from  an 
export  business  to  manufacturing  abroad,  an 
investing  and  going  through  the  manufac- 
turing process  abroad:  Is  that  right? 
Mr  Mitchell.  That  Is  correct.  Mr.  Byrnes. 
Mr  Byrnes.  Do  you  attribute  that  trend 
in  part  to  this  common  market  trend,  the 
European  Common  Market  and  the  proposals 
for  a  common  market  In  other  areas?  Is 
there  any  other  factor  that  gives  rise  to  that? 
Mr.  Mitchell.  Basically  that  is  It.  Mr. 
Byrnes.  In  many  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  at  the  moment  for  practical  pur- 
poses it  is  impossible  to  export  particularly 
consumer  durable  goods.  There  Is  a  rising  na- 
tionalism In  many  of  these  countries,  and 
they  are  trying  to  Industrialize,  and  to  raise 
their  standard  of  living.  So  that  American 
companies,  if  they  are  going  to  have  a  part 
of  that  market  at  all,  must  invest  In  some 
form  or  other. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  don't  see  a  great  future 
then  as  far  as  the  export  of  finished  com- 
modities from  this  countn,-.  You  see  that 
contracting,  I  gather,  and  an  increase  in 
manufacturing  abroad  and  with  foreign 
labor? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  think  that  is  the  wav  it 
will  happen:  yes.  sir. 

Mr  Byrnes.  Great  emphasis  has  been  put 
on  the  fact  of  the  Importance  of  the  trade- 
agreements  program  and  all  of  the  rest  of  it. 
and  the  Increase  In  our  exports,  and  the 
developing  of  this  freer  trade.  I  gather  that 
you  would  suggest  at  least  by  your  testimony 
that  we  may  be  getting  Into  a  period  where 
that  is  going  to  be  reversed? 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  I  think  that  that  Is  quite 
right,  sir. 

Mr  Byrnes.  That  Is  all. 

This  predicting  of  Increasing  Investment 
abroad  and  the  decrease  in  the  export  of 
finished  commodities  from  this  country  has 
come  to  pass.  This  Increased  foreign  capac- 
ity can  only  serve  to  decrease  our  exports  and 
increase  our  Imports,  and  .since  capital  Is 
mobile  and  labor  Is  not,  the  result  has  been 
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loss  of  American  Jobs  and  loss  to  tho.se 
American  industries  that  do  not  choose  to 
move  or  that  do  not  have  the  capital  to  make 
such  a  move. 

Many  US  corpwratlons  are  becoming 
global  in  their  makeup,  with  vast  holdings 
and  assets  In  other  nations.  Consider  that  in 
1950.  in  direct  private  foreign  Investment 
the  U.S.  had  $11.8  billion  Invested  arounr* 
the  world,  tills  rose  to  $25.3  billion  in  1957 
and  to  $54  5  billion  In  1966.  Many  of  these 
global  corporations  are  showing  their  con- 
cern against  any  restriction  to  their  access 
to  the  U.S.  market.  They  recognize  that  free 
access  to  U.S.  markets  is  in  their  corpora- 
tion Interests:  they  want  to  Invest  abroad, 
enjoy  the  markets  and  low-wage  labor:  anct 
they  also  want  to  enjoy  the  U.S.  market  from 
abroad,  in  some  cases  in  direct  comp>etltlon 
with  their  domestic  operation  or  other 
domestic  producers  of  the  same  product 

United  States  foreign  manufacturing  affil- 
iates' sales  in  1965  were  $42.4  billion  com- 
24  percent  of  total  export  sales  of  maiui- 
of    132   percent. 

In  1965,  $34,7  billion  of  such  sales  were 
within  the  area  of  plant  lcx;atlon,  however 
$7  7  billion  represented  export  sales  to  other 
countries.  Including  the  United  States.  The 
products  shipped  to  the  US.  amounted  to 
24  percent  of  total  export  sales  of  manu- 
facturing  affiliates,   or   $1,856   billion. 

This  figure  does  not  Include  exports  to  the 
U.S.  of  foreign  mining  affiliates  of  U.S.  firms 
in  the  amount  of  $1,225  billion,  nor  does  it 
include  exports  to  the  U.S.  of  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products  by  U.S.  foreign  pe- 
troleum affiliates,  estimated  at  $2  052  billion. 
Combining  manufacturing,  mining  and 
petroleum  export  sales  to  the  U.S..  by  U.S. 
foreign  affiliates  in  1965.  the  total  would 
be   an   astounding   $5,133   billion. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  re-evaluatlon 
of  this  expanded  investment  program  in 
terms  of  the  U.S.  economy,  employment,  out- 
flow of  capital,  loss  of  revenue  to  the  United 
States  and  effect  of  imports  on  U.S.  industry 
and  labor. 

Our  rising  deficit  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments has  brought  this  problem  into  focus 
and  President  Johnson  has  wisely  issued 
mandatory  restrictions  on  private  foreign 
Investment  as  of  January  1,  1968.  We  heartily 
agree  with  his  actions  designed  to  preserve 
our  country's   financial   strength. 

FOB    VERSUS  CIF 

The  official  valuation  of  U.S.  Imports  is 
based  on  foreign  value  of  the  merchandise 
abroad  prior  to  shipment,  and  therefore  ex- 
cluding ocean  freight  and  insurance  charges. 
The  major  alternative  method  in  use  by 
most  other  countries  is  referred  to  as  CIF 
valuation:  to  the  value  of  the  goods  in  the 
country  of  origin  is  added  the  cost  of  ocean 
freight  and  insurance  involved  m  shipment 
to  the  Importing  country.  The  resulting  re- 
ported value  of  imports  is  thus  higher  than 
the  foreign  value  by  the  amount  of  ocean 
freight  and  insurance. 

The  United  States  method  of  foreign  valu- 
ation of  Imports  Is  completely  out  of  step 
with  most  of  the  world:  of  154  countries 
that  tabulate  Import  statistics,  131  use  the 
CIF  method  while  only  23  use  the  FOB 
method.  The  United  Nations  has  recom- 
mended the  use  of  the  CIF  method  to  pro- 
mote international  comp.ira'oility  of  loreign 
trace  data. 

There  are  many  serious  disadvantages  in 
being  out  of  step  In  valuing  our  imports:  the 
American  public  get  an  inflated.  unreaUstic 
figiire  with  respect  to  balance  of  trade  over- 
ail  ,ind  'vith  respect  to  country  by  country 
comparisons:  a  realistic  trade  policy  must 
bp  considered  on  ticcurate.  comparable  sta- 
ti.-<tics  in  order  for  Congress  to  make  respon- 
sible trade  legislation:  a  CIF  valuation  is 
estimated  at  the  very  least  to  provide  a  10 
percent  increase  in  the  value  of  U.S.  Imports: 
CIF  values  are  far  more  accurate  for  analysis 
of  Imports  in  relation  to  domestic  consump- 
tion or  production. 
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Based  on  Department  of  Commerce  figures 
{Washington  Post,  January  12,  1968)  exports 
lor  1967  were  estimated  $31  billion  and  im- 
ports $26.7  billion.  Adding  10  percent — a 
conservative  figure — to  imports  for  CIF  val- 
uation, this  figure  becomes  $29  37  billion, 
and  our  balance  of  trade  figure  quoted  at 
S4.3  billion  drops  to  SI. 63  billion,  a  sharp 
drop  of  $2  67  billion.  Of  course  many  coun- 
tries use  in  excess  of  20  F>ercent  to  add  the 
CIF  valuation  If  we  used  their  CIF  per- 
centage in  computation,  we  would  have  a 
deficit  in  our  trade  account. 

EFFECT  or   U.S.   GOVERNMENT  SUBSIDIES 

Government  subsidies  have  a  tremendous 
effect  on  U.S.  trade  statistics:  to  reflect  a 
true  figure  for  calculating  a  surplus  or  def- 
icit in  trade,  subsidies  must  be  considered. 
For  example,  in  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
•ite  Finance  Committee  in  their  considera- 
tion of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Freeman.  August  15.  1962.  on 
..  request  by  Senator  Bennett  to  bXipply  Lhe 
record  with  figures  to  show  the  percentage 
of  total  exports  agriculture  represented,  the 
following  are  the  figures  supplied: 

Valuer  of  U.S.  exports,  total  and  agricultural 
in  fiscal  year  1961-62 

Total    exports $21,216,874,000 

.Agricultural   exports $5,138,837,000 

Percentage  of  agricultural 

to   total   exports 24 

In  order  to  find  the  true  figures  of  our 
exports  that  move  in  commercial  competi- 
tion or  lor  dollar  sales  we  must  know  the 
breakdown  of  the  subsidized  products  and 
shipping  costs  paid  for  by  the  US.  Gov- 
ernment. In  response  to  a  request  by  Sena- 
tor Curtis  on  the  same  day.  for  a  breakdown 
on  export  subsidies.  PL  480  subsidies,  ship- 
ping costs,  trade  mission  costs.  Secretary 
Freeman  supplied  the  following  information: 

Cost  of  financing  agricultural  exports  under 
Food  for  Peace  {Public  Law  480)  and  ex- 
port subsidy  programs  July  1.  1961  through 
May  31. 1062 

I  In  mlllionsi 

Gross  cost  to  CCC  of  financing 
sales  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties for  foreign  currency  under 
title  I' $1,212.  7 

Ocean  transportation  cost  financed 

by     CCC 88  3 

CCC  cost  of  commodities  granted 

under  title   III 165.8 

CCC  cost  of  commodities  donated 

under   title   III 194.7 

Excess  of  CCC  investment  over  ex- 
change value  of  materials  re- 
ceived under  title  III  barter 
program    3.9 

CCC  cost  of  title  IV  sales  in  excess 

of  anticipated  dollar  repayments.  ifl.  9 

Total.  Public  Law  480 1,682.3 

Cost  to  CCC  of  payment  in  kind 
and  cash  subsidies  (excludes 
$249,800,000  PIK  and  cash 
subsidies  included  under  gross 
cost  of  title  I  sales,  above) 322.1 


Total  cost  of  Pviblic  Law  480 
and  export  subsidy  pro- 
grams   - 2,004.4 

■  In  payment  for  commodities  sold  under 
this  program,  foreign  governments  are  re- 
quired to  deposit  the  equivalent  of  $907.- 
000.000  In  their  local  currency  to  the  account 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  These  currencies 
are  used  for  various  purposes  authorized 
under  Sec.  104  of  Public  Law  480.  such  as 
payment  of  U.S.  obligations  abroad,  agricul- 
tural market  development,  loans  and  grants 
for  economic  development,  loans  to  U.S.  and 
foreign  private  business,  and  other  mutually 
agreed  purposes. 

USDA  expenditures  for  trade  fairs  and 
other  market  development  projects  abroad 
amounted  to  $7,500,000  during  fiscal  year 
1962. 
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This  intormatlon  points  up  that  our 
method  of  reporting  exports  is  misleading 
and  very  unrealistic.  In  the  above  case  agri- 
cultural exports  of  $5.1  billion,  and  repwrted 
in  the  figure  of  total  exports  iis  such,  sliould 
have  been  reported  at  $3.1  billion  or  the 
staggering  figure  of  »2  billion  less,  and  which 
immediately  reduces  the  total  export  figures 
from  $21  2  billion  to  $19.2  billion. 

Our  trade  statistics  .should  truly  show  our 
position  in  trade,  so  that  trade  policy  deci- 
sions can  be  based  on  acclirate  figures,  and 
not  figures  that  undervalue  imports  and 
oveivalue  exports. 

ADJUSTMENT    ASSISTANCE    UNDER   TEA 

As  an  Important  part  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act.  provisions  are  made  for  petitions  to 
be  filed  with  the  Tariff  Commission  by  work- 
ers or  firms  for  adjustment  .issistance.  The 
Tariff  Commission  makes  an  investigation 
and  if  their  report  to  the  President  is  in  the 
affirmative,  the  President  may  take  action  to 
provide  tariff  adjustment,  provide  thai  firms 
may  request  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  lor 
certification  of  eligibility  to  apply  lor  ad- 
justment assistance,  provide  that  tlie  workers 
of  such  industry  may  request  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  lor  certification  of  eligibility  to 
apply  for  adjustment  assistance,  or  the  Pres- 
ident may  take  any  combination  of  such 
actions. 

This  is  what  is  provided  in  she  law.  but  in 
actual  practice  since  the  enacument  oi  the 
law  October  11,  1962.  not  one  case  has  been 
certified  for  adjustment  assistance,  and  this 
very  important  provision  has  been  rendered 
useless  by  a  rigid  interpretation  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  of  Title  III.  Sec.  301,  subsections 
(b)  and  (C)  and  the  damaging  phrase  re- 
peatedly used:  "Whether,  as  a  result  in 
major  part  of  concessions  granted  under 
trade  agreements.  .;n  article  is  being  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  in  such  in- 
creased quantities  as  to  cause,  or  threaten 
to  cause,  serious  injurj-  to  the  domestic  In- 
dustry producing  an  article  which  is  like  or 
directly  competitive  with  the  imported  ar- 
ticle." 

The  words  "in  major  part"  were  not  in  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  it  there  read 
"whether,  as  a  result  of  concessions  granted 
under  trade  agreements."  This  is  the  word- 
ing under  H.R.  11970  when  it  was  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
and  as  Senator  Harry  Byrd  placed  it  in  the 
record  at  the  outset  of  the  Hearing,  Monday, 
July  23.    1962. 

The  addition  of  the  words  "in  major  part," 
added  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
stripped  the  law  of  any  meaning,  and  resulted 
in  a  rigid  interpretation  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, and  prevented  any  intent  to  provide 
assistance  to  workers  and  firms  adversely 
affected  by  imports  due  to  U.S.  trade  policy. 
A  workable  and  effective  adjustment  assist- 
ance program  was  vitally  important  to  Labor, 
in  fact  as  AFL-CIO  President  Mr.  George 
Meany  testified,  "It  is  indispensable  to  our 
support    of  the  trade  program  as  a  whole." 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Hodges  testified 
that  he  estimated  that  this  part  of  the  pro- 
gram would  cost  $122  million  for  firms  and 
S45  million  for  workers  over  the  five-year 
period  of  the  law,  a  total  of  $167  million. 

To  date  not  one  case  has  had  an  affirmative 
finding  for  workers  or  firms. 

In  direct  contrast  the  Automotive  Prod- 
ucts Trade  Act  of  1965.  legislated  after  the 
trade  agreement  reached  with  Canada  by 
the  United  States  on  automotive  products, 
provides  a  more  realistic  approach  to  ad- 
justment assistance.  The  Act  provides  for 
petitions  by  workers  and  firms:  it  provides  for 
investigation  by  the  Tariff  Commission  but 
contrary  to  the  procedure  under  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act.  the  Automotive  Adjustment 
Assistance  Board  makes  the  final  determina- 
tion and  not  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Tills  Board,  consisting  of  the  Secretaries 
of  Commerce.  Labor  and  Treasury,  has  been 
delegated  authority  by  the  President  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  Adjustment  Assistance 
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and  in  12  of  the  first  16  cases  filed,  assistance 
has  been  provided  and  $3  million  in  benefits 
have  been  paid  to  workers  in  approximately 
a  two-year  period.  Of  course  tliere  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  a  job  and  a  productive  place  in 
our  society. 

EFFECT  ON  LABOR  OF  i;.S.  TRADE  POLICY 

All  working  Americans  are  affected  by 
United  States  trade  policy:  our  Nation  re- 
quires maximum  employment  and  healthy 
industries  to  maintain  a  healthy  economy, 
and  without  a  healthy  economy  our  position 
as  a  world  power  and  leader  of  the  free  world 
will  quickly  deteriorate,  and  Just  as  quickly 
be  replaced  by  another  country  less  generous 
than  the  United  States. 

The  tremendous  rise  In  American  invest- 
ment and  technology  abroad,  added  to  rising 
capacity  of  loreign  firms — with  the  resulting 
decrease  in  exports  and  increase  in  impwrts — 
eliminates  existing  jobs  and  job  potential, 
and  reduces  domestic  Industry's  capacity  to 
operate  at  a  healthy  level  and  properly  share 
in  our  country's  growth. 

With  40  percent  of  direct  private  foreign 
investment  or  i22  billion  at  the  end  of  1966, 
invested  in  manufacturing  abroad,  what  ef- 
fect will  this  liave  on  U.S.  imports  and  dis- 
placement of  U.S.  labor? 

Manufactured  products  incorporate  more 
steps  of  labor  than  do  raw  products.  A  manu- 
factured product  may  go  througli  a  number 
of  processes  and  fabrications  in  each  of  which 
additional  labor  is  applied.  A  raw  product 
goes  through  a  minimum  of  steps,  possibly 
only  one  or  two  exclusive  of  transportation. 
Semimanufactures  fall  into  a  Halfway  slot 
between  raw  products  and  finished  manu- 
factures. 

U  S    IMPORTS 
lOollar  amounts  in  billions] 


1961 


1966 


Increase 
(percent) 


Crude  foodstuffs.. 

J1.60 

$2.12 

32.4 

Crude  materils. 

2.87 

3.h5 

33.9 

Semimanulacluies 

3.38 

b.  59 

65.3 

Manufactured  goods,  includ- 

ing food. .              .          . 

6.68 

13.99 

109.5 

Comparing  the  five-year  jjeriod  1961-66. 
the  chart  above  points  up  with  great  clarity 
the  large  increases  in  imports  of  semimanu- 
factures and  manufactured  goods,  65  percent 
and  109  percent  respectively.  Since  these  two 
classes  of  products  carry  with  them  the 
greatest  amount  of  labor  expended,  it  re- 
sults in  a  larger  displacement  of  U.S.  work- 
ers and  job  opportunities. 

U.S.  IMPORTS 

(Dollar  amounts  in  millionsl 


1%1 


Cement,  lime,  and  gypsum..  {18.759 

Ceramic  floor  and  wall  tile  .  14.952 
Pottery,  earthenware,  and 

chinaware ..  34.643 

Flat  glass     .       47.449 

Illuminating  and  table  and 

art  glassware 21,712 


1966 

Increase 
(percent) 

$35. 379 
27. 744 

90 
85 

55. 222 

57.712 

60 
22 

36.239 


67 


The  above  comparison  of  1961  with  1966. 
in  the  products  produced  by  members  of  the 
Stone.  Glass  and  Clay  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee bear  out  the  previously  shown  increases 
in  imports  of  semimanufactures  and  manvi- 
factures  of  labor  intensive  products.  It  does 
not  show  the  many  years  uf  damage  caus- 
ing plant  closings,  jobs  eliminated  and  over- 
all loss  of  potential  jobs.  These  figures  do 
show  the  increasing  i>enetratlon  of  imports 
and  the  dollar  amounts  are  based  on  FOB 
values  and  do  not  include  ocean  freight 
or  marine  insurance  which  would  increase 
the  amounts  by  at  least  10  percent. 

In  pottery  for  example,  the  60  percent  in- 
crease in  Imports  in  1966  over  1961  is  called 
the  adding  of  "insult  to  injury."  Imports  of 
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china  and  earthenware,  led  lo  major  part 
by  the  Japanese,  had  already  captured  484 
percent  and  33  6  percent  of  the  domestic 
market,  respectively.  This  Is  an  almost  un- 
believable but  factual  account  of  what  has 
happened  In  the  pottery  Industry  Of  the 
•55  million  of  total  pottery  Importa  In  1966 
the  Japanese  captured  »33  million  Some- 
thing must  be  done  to  prevent  annihilation 
of  this  industry  and  Its  workers. 

Note  the  rising  Increases  in  Imports  of 
cement,  lime  and  gypsum  products,  with  a 
90  percent  Increase;  ceramic  floor  and  wall 
tile  85  percent  Increase;  flat  glass  (Includes 
sheet,  plate  and  float,  cast  and  rolled,  tem- 
pered, laminated,  and  mirrors)  22  percent 
Increase;  and  illuminating  and  table  and  art 
glassware,  67  percent  Increase. 

The  officers  and  members  of  these  Inter- 
national Unions  are  showing  great  concern 
over  the  Jobs  that  are  continuing  to  be  elim- 
inated, by  Imports,  and  automation  at- 
tempts to  compete  that  have  not  slowed  the 
tide,  but  acted  as  a  deterrent  to  annihila- 
tion. 

Immediate  action  to  halt  Job  losses  due 
to  our  trade  policies  would  be  In  our  Na- 
tion's interest,  and  corrective  measures 
should  be  talten,  in  conjunction  with  exist- 
ing and  proposed  Government  programs,  to 
help  our  unemployed,  and  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  dangerous  erosion  of  U  3.  employment 
due  to  the  rising  tide  of  foreign  Imports. 

SUMMARY 

American  Jobs  are  being  exported  to  other 
countries  by  the  astounding  increase  In  pri- 
vate foreign  Investment.  Increasing  from  a 
1950  figure  of  $19  004  billion  to  a  1966  flgure 
of  $86  235  billion  or  a  454  percent  Increase, 
using  American  Investment  plus  foreign 
labor  to  produce  products  for  sale  within 
the  foreign  market  and  for  export  to  the 
United  States,  displacing  American  labor  and 
yet  expecting  American  workers  to  purchase 
products  that  are  putting  them  out  of  work 
and  destroying  Job  potential.  US.  foreign 
affiliates  exported  products  back  to  the  US. 
totaling  $5,133  billion.  In  manufactured 
products.  mln:ng  products,  and  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products.  These  exports  flow 
from  private  direct  foreign  Investment  of 
$54.5  billion,  as  of  the  end  ot  1966,  located 
primarily  In  Canada  and  Western  Europe. 

The  American  people  have  for  many  years 
been  misled,  with  regard  to  our  balance  oi 
trade  figures.  Into  believing  the  United  States 
has  been  enjoying  large  surpluses  In  our 
trade  account,  when  In  fact  we  are  not,  li 
we  valued  our  Imports  as  most  countries  do. 
on  a  CIP  basis,  our  import  valuations  would 
Increase  by  ten  to  twenty  percent. 

Also,  we  overvalue  our  exports  by  Includ- 
ing Government  subsidies  within  our  export 
figures.  As  previously  shown  for  fiscal  1961- 
62,  $2  billion  was  included  in  our  agricul- 
tural export  flgure.  that  In  reality  repre- 
sented the  Government  paid  subsidies  and 
Public  Law  480  subsidies. 

Reporting  imports  on  a  CtF  basis,  with- 
drawing Government  subsidies  when  report- 
ing agricultural  exports,  wouid  give  a  true 
picture  of  our  balance  of  trado,  and  In  many, 
many  cases  would  have  resultati  In  a  deficit  In 
our  trade  account.  J 

Accurate  and  realistic  traae  statistics  on 
our  imports  and  exports  would  make  possible 
more  responsible  and  responsive  decisions  on 
our  Nation's  foreign  trade  policy.  It  is  Im- 
perative for  the  Congress  to  have  the  accurate 
facts  at  their  disposal  so  thejy  ran  regulate 
foreign  commerce  and  preserve  this  Nation's 
economic  well-being. 

The  adjustment  assistance  section  of  the 
Ttade  Expansion  Act,  providing  for  assistance 
to  firms  and  workers  has  prpven  worthless, 
negated  by  the  addition  of  the  words  "In 
major  part."  As  a  result  there  has  not  been 
a  single  case  with  an  affirmative  finding  by 
the  Tariff  Commission  slnca  enactment  of 
the  law  in  1962. 

On  behalf  of  the  Stone,  Glafs  and  Clay  Co- 
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ordlnatlng  Committee,  we  urge  legislation  to 
regulate  foreign  trade  and  Investment  policy 
to  restore  the  economic  well-being  oi  domes- 
tic Industry  and  American  workers. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opporunlty 
to  express  our  convictions  before  this  Com- 
mittee. 


July  20,  196S 


THE  PORT  OF  BOSTON 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  19.  1968 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  years  the  Massachusetts 
Port  Authority  and  the  International 
Center  of  New  England  have  met  each 
year  in  Washington  with  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  delegation  in  Congress  to 
discuss  ways  and  means  to  improve  the 
Port  of  Boston. 

These  meetings  have  always  been  in- 
formative and  helpful  to  the  delegation 
in  providing  a  forum  where  Massachu- 
setts business  can  make  known  its  inter- 
est in  maintaining  a  strong  Port  of  Bos- 
ton in  step  with  modem  innovations  and 
ofHcials  of  the  Massachusetts  Port  Au- 
thority can  spell  out  the  needs  of  the 
Port  of  Boston  and  Logan  International 
Airport. 

These  meetings  are  also  productive  in 
that  they  make  possible  a  frank  ex- 
change of  views  between  the  prominent 
and  outstanding  businessmen  in  attend- 
ance and  the  members  of  the  delegation. 
This  year's  meeting  and  luncheon  on 
February  27  in  the  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building  was  no  exception.  Some  75  or 
more  representatives  of  maritime  and 
aviation  interests  met  with  the  delega- 
tion at  a  luncheon  to  exchange  ideas  on 
the  most  pressing  issues  aflfecting  the 
Port  of  Boston. 

There  were  several  outstanding  speak- 
ers, well  versed  and  knowledgeable,  who 
briefed  the  delegation  on  needs  of  both 
the  Port  of  Boston  and  Logan  Interna- 
tional Airport,  and  I  want  to  commend 
Eklward  J.  King,  executive  director,  and 
Richard  T.  Fleming.  Washington  repre- 
sentative of  the  Massachusetts  Port  Au- 
thority, for  their  hard  work  and  efforts 
In  making  this  Washington  meeting  the 
great  success  that  it  was. 

Among  the  projects  and  issues  stressed 
by  the  speakers  was  the  interest  of  the 
Massachusetts  Port  Authority  in  includ- 
ing the  U.S.  Customs  Service  in  the  new 
$60  million  Trade  and  Transportation 
Center  the  authority  will  build  on  the 
23-acre  South  Station  site. 

According  to  authority  plans,  the  com- 
plex will  include  a  5.000-car  parking 
garage.  300.000  square  foot  World  Trade 
Center,  office  building,  480.000  square 
foot  trade  mart.  500-ioom  motor  hotel, 
retail  shops,  and  a  major  transportation 
terminal  for  bus,  rail,  limousine,  taxi, 
and  rapid  transit  services. 

The  authority  also  made  known  its 
interest  in  acquiring  the  Boston  Army 
base  whenever  it  is  declared  surplus.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  maximum  utility 
of  the  Army  base  as  a  cargo  facility 
would  be  dependent  upon  the  use  of 
about  25  acres  of  the  South  Boston  Naval 
annex. 


The  authority  has  authorized  a 
$25,000  feasiblity  study  of  a  new  Boston 
fish  pier  with  the  present  fl.sh  pier  op- 
erators underwriting  one-half  of  the 
cost.  In  this  respect,  the  authority  sought 
added  Federal  help  to  present  fish  pro- 
grams 'hereby  Federal  subsidies  would 
be  pro%ided  for  fish  handling  facilitie.^ 
as  well  as  for  fishing  boats. 

Authority  officials  pointed  out  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  now  at  the  midway 
point  of  its  $100,000  study  of  hazardou.s 
drift  in  Boston  Harbor.  A  total  of  $40- 

000  has  been  appropriated  by  Congress 
and  the  port  community  urged  support 
of  the  additional  $60,000  required  to 
complete  the  study. 

A  convincing  argument  was  made  for 
completion  of  the  study  since  until  the 
survey  is  completed,  the  Port  of  Boston 
is  unable  to  seek  action  on  a  cleanup  pro- 
gram by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  compar- 
able to  the  S500.000  a  year  being  spent 
in  New  York  and  the  $160,000  a  year  in 
Baltimore. 

Port  officials  stressed  that  dredging  of 
Boston  Harbor  channels  is  {lartlcularly 
important  because  of  the  larger  tanker.s 
and  other  vessels  using  the  port. 

Position  papers  on  these  and  other 
issues  affecting  the  Port  of  Boston  were 
furnished  later  to  our  delegation  and  1 
immediately  sought  the  views  and  help  of 
the  various  Federal  agencies  concerned. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks  this  material  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  with  the 
replies  of  the  Federal  officials. 

Among  those  attending  the  Washing- 
ton meeting  were  Chairman  Carl  J.  Gil- 
bert and  members  Charles  A.  Connors. 
Jr.  of  the  Massachusetts  Port  Authority. 
Executive  Director  Edward  J.  King  and 
these  staff  members:  Thomas  P.  Cal- 
laghan.  Thomas  T.  Soules.  John  F.  Hal- 
loran.  Philip  S.  Havran.  Jo  T.  Ryan.  Paul 
F.  May,  Richard  E.  Mooney  and  Richard 
T.  Fleming. 

Two  distinguished  clergymen  from 
Massachusetts,  good  friends  of  mine, 
were  also  present,  the  Right  Reverend 
Monsignor  John  T.  Powers  and  the  Very 
Reverend  Louis  Dion,  president  of  As- 
siunption  College.  Worcester.  In  addition 
two  escort  officers  from  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Police  were  with  the  group. 
Maj.  Robert  Muvgia  and  Lt.  Robert  E. 
Herzog. 

Others  attending  were:  L.  J.  Mclnnis 
and  W.  H.  Collins,  Jr..  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corp..  East  Boston;  Collins 
Graham  of  Boit.  Dalton  &  Church.  Inc., 
Boston;  Thomas  P.  Folan  and  Sam  F. 
Chachidl  of  Boston  Edison.  Boston; 
Thomas  Fulham.  Boston  Pish  Market 
Corp..  Boston;  Donald  B.  Russell.  Boston 
Tow  Boat  Co..  Boston;  Joseph  Sanchez. 
Bromfield  Corp..  East  Boston;  Harlow  M. 
Chandler  and  Louis  DlCorpo  of  the 
Brookfleld  Engineering  Laboratories. 
Stoughton;  Howard  C.  Burke;  H.  C. 
Burke  &  Co..  Inc..  Boston. 

Prank  S.  Sain  of  the  Butler  Aviation 
Co..  New  York.  N.Y.;  Edgar  David  Hill. 
Central  Air  Freight  Terminal.  East  Bos- 
ton: Walter  E.  Doherty.  Jr..  Esq..  Boston: 
Donald  E.  McGuire.  Eastern  Airlines. 
Boston;  Frank  Paris,  Paris.  Jacobson  & 
Associates,  Inc..  Waltham:  Prescott  C. 
Crafts,  Jr.,  the  First  National  Bank  of 
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Boston,  Boston:  Arthur  E.  Engdahl, 
Goldman  Sachs  Co..  Boston;  James  G. 
Kelso  and  Bernard  J.  O'Keefe  of  the 
Greater  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Boston. 

Prof.  George  A.  Doyle,  Assumption 
College,  Worcester;  John  S.  Dennehy, 
Boston  Shipping  Association,  Inc..  Bos- 
ton: Robert  B.  Dannies.  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corp.,  Boston:  John  J.  Nyhan.  Guaranty 
Trust  Co..  Waltham:  Eugene  D.  Jones, 
Frederick  R.  Harris.  Inc..  Stamford, 
Onn.;  Frederick  M.  Kelley,  Belmont; 
George  T.  Lewis.  Jr.,  Charles  T.  Main, 
Inc.,  Boston;  Jolin  J.  Halloran,  Maritime 
Association  of  Greater  Boston,  Boston; 
Commissioner  'r'heodore  W.  Schulenberg, 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Development,  Boston;  C.  J. 
Newbegin  and  J.  W.  Splaine,  Salem. 

Samuel  H.  Gurvitz,  New  England  Mill- 
work  Dist.,  Inc.,  Dorchester;  Carl  J. 
Peterson,  Boston;  Alexander  J.  Beaton, 
Patterson,  Wylde  &  Windeler,  Boston; 
John  F.  O'Halloran.  Port  Terminals. 
Inc.,  Boston;  Wendell  Freeman,  Proctor 
Ellison  Co.,  Boston;  William  O'Connell, 
Quincy  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Quincy; 
Harold  S.  Raybould  and  Heri>ert  Fams- 
worth.  Quincy  Market  and  Cold  Storage. 
Boston;  John  P.  Manning  and  Frederick 
C.  Bond,  Joseph  P.  Sullivan  and  Co., 
Aver;  Joseph  Saba,  Technical  Resources, 
Inc.,  Waltham:  Paul  J.  Whipple,  W.  A. 
C.ulin,  and  J.  T,  Sasso,  Wiggln  Termi- 
nals, Inc.,  Waltham. 

Stuart  K.  Wichert,  Harrington- 
Wichert  Corp.,  Boston;  Co.sta  Chalas  and 
Thomas  Jabaily.  Hudson  Travel  Service, 
Watertown;  John  O'Boyle,  Travel  Any- 
where. Concord:  Donald  Malone,  Col- 
pitis Travel  Center.  Boston;  John  W. 
Kane.  National  Shawmut  Bank  of  Bos- 
ton. Boston;  George  W.  Trask,  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Boston.  Boston:  Fred 
Bergfors.  Jr..  Quincy  Oil  Co..  Quincy; 
Frederick  C.  Timm,  Timm  Steamship  Co.. 
West  Redding,  Conn:  Lawrence  H.  Ru- 
bin. Marks  Specialties,  Inc..  Norwood. 

Bert  Pollack.  George  E.  Miller  Co., 
Boston;  Richard  A.  Berenson.  S.  Hoop- 
er-Richardson. Boston;  Adm.  Harry 
Hull,  International  Center,  Boston; 
George  Luciano,  State  Superintendent 
of  Buildings,  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
.■-achusetts,  Boston;  Gene  Farnham, 
Commissioner  of  Insurance,  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  Boston;  Joseph 
Silvano,  Secretary  to  the  Governor,  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  Boston; 
Bernard  Singer,  Singer  Associates,  Bos- 
ton; William  Burgers,  North  Lilly,  Bos- 
ton; Mr.  and  Mi's.  Michael  Cantor,  E. 
Van  Noorden  Co.,  Roxbury;  Captain 
George  Lauriat.  Boston  Pilots,  Boston. 

Richard  Thissen,  Desmond  &  Lord, 
Boston;  Edward  J.  Finn,  E.G.  &  G..  Bos- 
ton; John  Farina,  Joseph  Farina  and 
Arthur  Ceruolo.  James  Farina  Corp.. 
Newton;  Peter  Powell,  chairman,  Powell 
Co..  Boston:  James  Reed,  Gilmour,  Roth- 
fry  &  Co..  Boston;  Ed  Orlando.  Eastern 
Airlines.  Boston:  James  J.  O'Leary, 
Japan  Airlines,  Boston:  Sidney  Gross- 
man, L.  Grossman  &  Sons.  Braintree; 
Herbert  Waite,  New  England  Ellectric 
System.  Boston. 

Kenneth  Parker.  Assumption  College, 
Worcester;  Vincent  Tibbetts,  Boston  Fuel 
Trans.,    Boston;     Otto    Becker,    Clark 
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Ferguson,  Robert  Phillips  and  Al  Acker- 
man,  American  AirMnes,  Boston:  James 
T.  Flanagan,  New  England  Electric  Sys- 
tem, Boston:  Thomas  McGrath,  Greater 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Boston; 
Bernard  J.  Costello,  Jr.  and  Thomas  H. 
Walsh,  Jr.,  Boston,  and  F.  Paul  Weiss. 
United  Airlines,  Boston. 

The  position  papers  furnished  to  our 
delegation  are  as  follows: 

Trade  and  Transportation  Center 

Many  of  the  Trade  Centers  In  the  major 
seaports  Include  the  United  States  Customs 
as  a  major  tenant.  We  hope  that  the  ad..iln- 
1  strati  ve  offices  of  Customs  at  Boston  can  be 
located  In  the  $60  million  New  England  Trade 
and  TranspKjrtatlon  Center  which  the  Mass- 
achvisetts  Port  Authority  will  construct  at 
the  South  Station. 

We  believe  that  It  would  be  mutually  bene- 
ficial for  Customs  to  be  located  in  the  same 
building  as  Importers.  exjHjrters.  foreign 
freight  forwarders,  and  others  that  are  prime 
users  of  Customs  services.  Furthermore,  the 
community  of  interest  that  would  be  devel- 
oped by  a  close  association  of  Seaport  Inter- 
ests would  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
spirit  and  unity  behind  Seaport  programs. 

Also,  we  are  hopeful  that  the  New  England 
Regional  Commission  and  one  i»r  two  gov- 
ernmental organizations  will  locate  in  the 
New  England  TYade  and  Transportation  Cen- 
ter which  will  revitalize  the  South  Station 
area. 

The  Trade  Mart  of  the  Center  will  attract 
more  wholesale  business  to  Massachusetts 
through  permanent  exhibition  space,  meeting 
rooms,  and  showrooms.  Only  by  bringing 
together  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  can 
Massachusetts  compete  effectively  for  the 
chain  of  business  which  begins  with  the 
purchasing  of  manufactured  products  and 
moves  through  various  levels  to  the  ultimate 
user. 

The  5.000  car  parking  garage  of  the  Cen- 
ter will  have  connections  to  the  Southeast 
Expressway  and  Massachusetts  Turnprike  so 
that  people  can  move  by  automobile  with- 
out delay  to  and  from  various  points  In 
New  England  and  beyond.  Businessmen  who 
wish  to  stay  overnight  can  be  accommodated 
at  the  Center's  500-room  Motor  Hotel  and 
remain  in  close  proximity  to  downtown 
stores,  restaurants,  and  theatres. 

Other  features  of  the  Center  will  be  100,- 
000  square  feet  of  retail  shops  on  the  con- 
course level  and  a  transportation  terminal 
at  street  level  for  bus,  rail,  limousine,  taxi 
and  rapid  transit  services.  A  helloport  is 
planned  for  the  garage  roof. 

ACTION     DESIRED     FOR     WASHINGTON     REPRE- 
SENTATIVE 

We  will  appreciate  any  assistance  that  the 
Congressional  Delegation  can  give  to  inter- 
est Federal  Government  agencies  in  the  New 
England  Trade  and  Transportation  Center. 
Our  Washington  representative  will  seek  your 
assistance  in  negotiations. 

U.S.    House    of    Representatives, 

Washington.  D.C.,  March  13,  1968. 
Hon.  Lester  D.  Johnson, 
Commissioner  of  Customs, 
Bureau  of  Customs, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Commissioner:  A  short  lime  ago  we 
brought  to  your  attention  the  proposed  de- 
velopment Of  the  Massachusetts  Port  Au- 
thority for  a  major  Trade  &  Transpwrtatlon 
Center  In  the  South  Boston  section  of  our 
capital  city.  However,  at  that  time  there  were 
certain  legislative  Impediments  preventing 
the  Authority  from  going  forward.  They  have 
since  been  removed  and  are  now  negotiating 
with  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 
for  sale  of  the  23  acre  tract  of  land  and 
are  hopeful  of  commencing  with  final  archi- 
tectural plans  by  the  summer  of  this  year. 
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As  you  are  aware,  part  of  our  development 
program  calls  for  a  World  Trade  Center  Of- 
fice Building  which  has  become  quite  popular 
with  major  port  cities  throughtout  the 
country,  and  I  understand  that  several  of 
these  bviUdlngs  have  US.  Customs  as  their 
major  tenant  Bo.ston.  likewise,  has  been  dis- 
cussing with  US  Customs  the  need  and 
benefits  that  will  accrue  to  Customs  as  a 
result  of  being  a  tenant  In  such  a  building 
so  closely  aligned  with  other  major  bus- 
inesses which  are  principally  concerned 
with  the  processing  and  handling  of  cargo 
in  and  out  ot  the  Port  of  Boston  Not  only 
will  this  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Custom.s' 
operation,  but  we  think  it  will  give  addi- 
tional impetus  to  assisting  the  Port  of  Boston 
in  its  revltallzatlon  program 

I  and  my  colleagues  endorse  this  concept 
and  have  so  indicated  by  affixing  our  signa- 
tures to  this  letter  and  are  hopeful  that  you 
and  your  staff  will  give  immediate  considera- 
tion to  occupying  this  building  and  will  so 
notify  the  Regional  and  Boston  Offices  so 
that  the  necessary  paper  work  can  be  set  into 
action. 

Your  cooperation  to  date  has  been  most 
helpful  and.  If  you  have  any  questions,  tech- 
nical or  otherwise,  contact  Mr  Richard  T. 
Fleming  in  Washington  or  the  Massachu- 
setts Port  Authority  In  Boston. 
Very  truly  yours. 

John    W     McCormack. 

Speaker  of  the  House. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

Edward  W.  Brooke. 

Philip  J.  Philbin. 

Edward  P.  Bol/nd, 

James  A.  BtntKE, 

Brad  Morse. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 

Silvio  O.  Conte. 

Harold  D.  Donohtje, 

William  H.  Bates. 

Hastings  Keith, 

Margaret  M.  Heckler, 

TORBERT    H.    MaCDONALO. 


Treasury  Department.  Bureau  of 
Custom, 

Washington,  D.C.  April  2,  1968. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  March  13,  1968.  which  was  endorsed 
by  the  Massachusetts  delegation,  regarding 
possible  customs  occupancy  of  the  proposed 
Trade  and  Transportation  Center  in  Boston. 

As  was  Indicated  in  earlier  correspondence 
to  Congressman  Philbin  on  this  subject,  the 
General  Senices  Administration  Is  in  effect 
our  landlord  and  a  final  determination  would 
be  dependent  on  the  decision  of  that  agency. 
We  have,  therefore,  asked  that  agency  lo  look 
into  the  proposal. 

As  you  know,  the  office  of  the  District 
Director  for  Boston  Is  located  In  the  custom- 
house In  an  area  historically  linked  with  Bos- 
ton's pwrt  development.  In  the  Immediate 
area  of  the  customhouse  are  located  almost 
all  of  the  principal  customhouse  brokers  and 
steamship  agents  whose  business  Is  vitally 
linked  with  Cu.stoms.  In  addition  the  present 
customhouse  facilities  are  convenient  and 
adequately  serve  Customs  needs  with  the 
exception  of  laboratory  space  and  examina- 
tion and  storage  areas. 

We  would  be  reluctant  to  agree  to  a  move 
of  the  office  of  the  District  Director  unless 
the  space  to  be  assigned  (li  was  adequate  to 
our  future  requirements.  (2)  was  designed 
for  our  operations.  (3)  was  conveniently  lo- 
cated near  ihose  whose  business  interests 
are  linked  with  the  district  office.  (4)  In- 
cluded laboratory  space  and  storage  and  ex- 
amination areas:  and  (5)  the  relocation  was 
made  without  expense  to  Customs. 

My  staff,  including  Mr.  William  J.  Griffin, 
Regional  Commissioner  of  Customs,  Boston, 
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and  I  will  be  pleased  to  futlther  explore  this 
proposal   with   representative  of  the   Maasa- 
chusetts  Port  Authority 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lester  D,,  Johnson. 
CommissioiLer  of  Customs. 

General  Services   AoMirtisTRATtON. 

Washington,  Dq..  April  9.  1968. 
Hon.  Philip  J.  Philbin. 
House  of  Representatives . 
Washington.  DC.  j 

Dear  Mr.  Philbin:  This  U  In  reply  to  your 
Inquiry  of  March  18,  regarding  the  New  Eng- 
land Trade  and  Transportntlon  Center  in 
Boston,  which  was  referred  lo  this  agency  by 
the  Bureau  of  Customs. 

The  General  Services  Ad|nlnlstratlon  has 
no  plans  to  house  the  U  S  Customs  Service 
or  other  Federal  agencies  ]  In  the  proposed 
Center.  Although  the  Bostoi  Customs  activi- 
ties are  presently  adequate)  jr  housed  In  the 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  lluUdlng  and  the 
US  Custom  House,  we  woull  give  considera- 
tion. In  consultation  with  Customs  and  other 
Federal  agencies,  to  any  pioposal  to  house 
such  Federal  activities  in  ;he  Center  If  It 
offered  overall  advantages  to  the  Govern- 
ment 

We  trusl"  this  InformatloJi  will  be  helpful 
to  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

William  A   Schmidt. 

Commissioner,  Public  Buildings  Service. 

Navy  Ship  REifAiB 

Employment  at  the  prlvlate  ship  repair 
yards  in  Boston  Is  over  35  pefcent  below  nor- 
mal. These  shipments  are  dependent  pri- 
marily on  the  repair  and  alterations  of  naval 
vessels.  In  fiscal  1967.  the  private  yards  In  the 
First  Naval  District  received  approximately 
$12  million  in  Navy  work.  During  current 
tlscal  1968.  the  present  rate  of  repair  is  well 
below  the  previous  year  and  the  prospects  are 
unclear. 

The  private  yards  are  unable  to  plan  for 
future  months  because  of  a  laclc  of  informa- 
tion concerning  Navy  repair  schedules  In  this 
district. 

The  Port  of  Boston  and  th#  Navy  both  need 
adequate  ship  repair  yards  at  Boston.  Fewer 
private  ships  are  serving  th«  Port  and  a  lack 
of  ship  rep.iir  facilities  could  cause  further 
decrease.  The  Navy  cannoti  meet  all  fleet 
service  requirements  at  navftl  shipyards  and 
must  depend  upon  private  yalrds  for  unsched- 
uled or  surplus  repair  work.  If  the  two  pri- 
vate dry  docks  In  Boston  Hftrbor  were  taken 
out  of  operation,  it  would  bp  a  serious  han- 
dicap to  the  Navy  and  pailticularly  to  the 
Coast  Guard.  The  latter  seldom  assigns  re- 
pair  work   to   a    Navy    yard,, 

During  fiscal  1967.  the  violume  of  repair 
work  at  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  Increased 
$25  million  which  reflects  crtdit  on  the  Con- 
gressional Delegation.  It  is  ■•ealized  that  the 
Navy  has  substantial  reasons  for  increasing 
allocations  to  private  yardsi  At  Norfolk,  in 
the  5th  Naval  District,  the  Increase  of  fiscal 
1967  over  the  prior  year  was  330  percent.  At 
Boston,  the  increase  at  private  yards  was  25 
percent.  I 

Even  though  shipyards  in  tjhe  southern  sec- 
tor of  the  country  have  certain  advantages 
because  of  Boston's  winter  weather,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Navy  could  make  adjustments 
during  this  time  of  year.  The  private  ship- 
yards in  East  Boston  and  Chelsea  are  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  waterfront  economy  and 
those  operating  them  deserve  to  receive  the 
clearest  possible  Information  from  the  Navy 
concerning  future  prospects. 

ACTION     DESIRED 

We  trust  that  the  Congressional  Delega- 
tion can  discuss  the  most  appropriate  means 
of  aiding  the  private  shipyards  in  Boston. 
We  realize  that  the  Navy  must  consider  ef- 
ficiency standards  and  the  welfare  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  but  we  trust  that  during 
a  period  of  peak  repair  volume  the  Navy  can 
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find    an    answer    that    will    help    the    hard- 
pressed    private   shipyards    In    this    area 

Department  op  the  Navy,  Naval 
Ship  Systems  Command, 

Wa.thington.  DC    April  24,  1968 
Hon.  Philip  J.  Philbin. 
Hou.ie  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC 

My  Dear  Mr  Philbin:  This  is  in  further 
reply  to  your  inquiry  of  28  M.irch  1968  with 
which  you  forwarded  an  attachment  regard- 
ing naval  ship  repair  work  In  the  First  Naval 
District. 

The  attachment  to  your  inquiry  states 
that  private  yards  In  the  First  Naval  District 
are  "unable  to  plan  for  future  months  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  information  concerning 
Navy  repair  schedules  In  this  district."  Be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  ship  repair  work, 
fluctuations  in  the  level  of  such  work  occur 
from  time  to  time.  As  a  result,  extended  fore- 
casting of  work  of  this  type  is  difficult  and. 
because  of  the  many  variables  Involved, 
could  tie  misleading. 

The  Supervisor  of  Shipbuilding.  Conversion 
and  Repair.  USN.  First  Naval  District 
(SUPSHIP  ONE  I  advises  me  that  he  ap- 
prises representatives  of  private  yards  of 
available  work  In  the  First  Naval  District  on 
a  regular  basis.  Such  contacts  assist  tlie 
SUPSHIP  in  planning  his  work.  With  regard 
to  scheduled  work,  such  as  regular  over- 
hauls. SUPSHIP  ONE'S  practice  Is  to  Inform 
qualifled  private  yards  of  planned  work  as 
soon  as  firm  availability  d.ites  ure  esUib- 
llshed.  Unscheduled  work,  such  ;is  restricted 
availabilities  and  emergency  repairs,  fre- 
quently arises  and  requires  .special  handling. 
Whenever  practicable,  botii  scheduled  and 
unscheduled  work  is  competitively  bid  witli- 
in  the  District. 

The  attachment  to  your  inquiry  also  com- 
pares the  volume  of  naval  repair  work  In  the 
First  Naval  District  with  that  in  other  areas, 
particularly  the  Fifth  Naval  District.  The 
figures  cited  in  the  attachment  are  essen- 
tially correct  with  one  exception.  The  per- 
centage increases  for  SUPSHIP  ONE  and 
SUPSHIP  FIVE  cover  the  period  from  Fiscal 
Year  iFY)  1964  to  FY  1967.  rather  than  FY 
1966  to  1967  as  indicated  in  the  attachment 

The  distribution  of  naval  ship  repair  work 
to  the  various  naval  districts  is  consistent 
with  the  Navy's  policy  of  overhauling  ships 
in  homeport  areas  whenever  possible.  This 
policy  has  become  Increasingly  Important  in 
recent  years  because  of  the  great  length  of 
time  which  ships'  crews  are  forced  to  spend 
away  from  their  families  while  on  extended 
deployments.  Since  more  ships  are  home- 
ported  in  the  Fifth  Naval  District  than  in 
the  First,  the  amount  of  work  available  for 
private  yards  is  greater  in  that  District.  In 
addition,  a  substantial  portion  of  repair  and 
overhaul  work  in  the  StJPSHIP  FIVE  area 
involves  nuclear-powered  submarines.  No 
private  firms  in  the  First  Naval  District  are 
qualified   for  this  type  of  work. 

During  the  balance  of  Fiscal  Year  1968  and 
in  Fiscal  Year  1969.  ship  repair  and  overhaul 
work  on  two  oilers,  a  cable  repairing  ship, 
an  auxiliary  ocean  tug.  and  two  fleet  ocean 
tugs  is  currently  planned  for  award  to  pri- 
vate yards  in  the  First  Naval  District.  Work 
on  several  Naval  Reserve  Training  ships,  in- 
cluding a  destroyer  and  three  coastal  mine- 
sweepers, is  also  scheduled  for  award  to  pri- 
vate yards. 

You  are  assured  that  information  regard- 
ing work  allocated  for  award  to  private  yards 
in  the  First  Naval  District  will  continue  to 
be  disseminated  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
ship  assignments  are  made  to  the  District. 
Private  yards  In  the  First  Naval  District  will 
also  continue  to  receive  full  consideration  for 
ship  repair  work,  consistent  with  operational 
commitments,  military  requirements,  and 
the  Navy's  homeport  policy. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  J.  Fahy. 
Rear  Admiral,  USN  Commander,  Naval 
Ship  Systems  Command. 
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New  Boston  F^sh  Pier 

A  major  proposal  for  the  development  : 
the  Boston  harbor  waterfront  is  a  new  flsii 
pier.  The  present  facility  is  outmoded  and 
this  is  evidenced  by  the  razing  of  the  flsh 
freezer  at  the  Northern  Avenue  entrance  to 
the  pier. 

The  handling  of  flsh  is  not  only  inefliclPii! 
but  it  creates  a  serious  hazard  because  o; 
seagull  feeding  and  the  proximity  to  Bostoi. - 
IiOgan  International  Airport.  Up  to  2500  se.i- 
guUs  are  attracted  to  the  flsh  pier  becau.'e 
of  the  poorly  designed  facilities,  the  use  .■i 
uncovered  carts  and  the  failure  to  contain 
flsh  gurry. 

A  cooperative  study  for  a  new  fish  pier  ;.= 
being  undertaken  by  the  present  pier  opera- 
tors and  the  Authority.  "The  feasibility  ol  i 
new  facility  Is  being  studied  by  Frederick  H 
Harris.  Inc..  in  order  to  outline  the  criter.a 
and  facilities  required  of  a  modern  oper.i- 
tion. 

The  Authority  has  investigated  modern 
flsh  handling  facilities  in  Europe  and  plan- 
to  relate  them  to  the  particular  needs  ■  : 
Boston.  The  flsh  pier  study  Includes  con- 
sideration of  the  use  of  nearby  land  owned 
by  the  Massachusetts  Port  Authority  and 
considered  suitable  for  expansion  of  the  flsh 
industry.  Facilities  for  new  methods  of  tlsli 
handling  and  the  processing  of  flsh  wastp 
will  be  included  in  the  objectives  of  thi- 
study. 

We  are  aware  of  the  successful  efforts  of 
the  Congressional  Delegation  for  the  subsidv 
of  modem  flsh  boats  and  we  realize  that  the 
two  trawlers  built  under  this  legislation  have 
improved  the  economics  of  the  flsh  Industrv 
here.  We  hope  that  the  scope  of  tills  program 
can  be  expanded  to  include  subsidy  of  fisii 
handling  operations.  Certainly,  recent  em- 
phasis on  Federal  sanitation  standards  would 
seem  to  offer  an  opportunity  to  develop  well- 
lighted,  efficient,  and  seagull-free  facilltit? 
that  will  be  a  credit  to  Boston. 

action  desired 
Our  Washington   Representative   will   seek 
support  on  legislation   which   would  permii 
subsidy  of  a  new  fish  pier. 

U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Bu- 
reau OF  Commercial  Fisheries, 
Washington,  DC,  March  29,  1968. 
Hon.  Philip  J.  Philbin. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Philbin:  This  is  in  reply  to  your 
communication  of  March  18  which  requested 
our  comments  relative  to  plans  for  construc- 
tion of  a  new  Boston  Flsh  Pier. 

The  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  shares 
the  views  of  the  Massachusetts  Port  Au- 
thority and  the  Boston  Fish  Pier  manage- 
ment that  replacement  of  existing  fish  liau- 
dllng  facilities  In  Boston  could  offer  a  pos- 
sibility for  improving  the  economic  status  o: 
a  major  segment  of  the  Massachusetts  fish- 
ing industry.  We  are  also  aware  that  the 
feasibility  of  a  new  structure  Is  being  in- 
vestigated by  Frederick  R.  Harris,  Incor- 
porated. It  Is  our  opinion  that  this  study  will 
provide  positive  recommendations  for  solving 
some  of  the  problems  of  obsolescence  evident 
In  the  present  pier  facility,  and  we  would 
hope  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  feasibility  re- 
port when  it  becomes  available. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  Mr. 
Richard  Fleming  of  the  Massachusetts  Port 
Authority  has  visited  this  Bureau  in  recent 
weeks  to  discuss  problems  of  the  Boston  Flsli 
Pier  und  to  explore  sources  of  financing  for 
construction  of  new  facilities.  Unfortunately 
it  was  necessary  to  advise  Mr.  Fleming  thar 
the  Bureau  did  not  have  funds  which  could 
be  used  for  this  purpose  However,  other  f>os- 
slble  sources  of  funding  were  suggested,  anil 
it  is  our  understanding  that  contacts  have 
been  made  with  officials  of  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 
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We  do  not  know  of  any  plans  to  extend  the 
scope  of  the  Pishing  Vessel  Construction 
Differential  Subsidy  Program  or  of  other 
legislation  to  subsidize  construction  of  shore- 
side  fish  handling  facilities  in  Boston.  You 
can  l>e  assured  tliat  If  such  legislation  is  pro- 
posed, we  will  be  happy  to  provide  our  com- 
ments on  It. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  it  would  also  be  de- 
sirable for  everyone  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Boston  Pish  Pier  to  be  aware  of 
current  actions  being  taken  or  considered  at 
the  local  level.  Therefore,  representatives  of 
the  MassachusetU  Port  Authority  and  the 
Boston  Pish  Pier  management  should  feel 
iree  to  discuss  this  matter  with  Mr.  John 
Gharrett.  the  Bureau's  Regional  Director,  at 
•aie  Federal  Building.  14  Elm  Street,  Glouces- 
ter, Massachusetts. 

Please  let  us  know  if  we  can  be  of  further 
;vssistance. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  D.  Terry, 

Acting  Director. 
For     H.   E.   Crowtheb, 

Director. 

Army  Base-Naval  Annex 

The  Boston  Army  Base  is  expected  to  be 
disposed  of  by  the  Defense  Department  with- 
in a  year  or  two.  This  is  a  major  cargo-han- 
dling facility  and  vital  to  the  development 
program  of  the  Massachusetts  Port  Author- 
ity. We  hope  that  25  adjacent  acres  of  the 
.South  Boston  Naval  Annex  can  be  obtained 
•o  add  space  for  the  marshalling  of  trucks 
in  a  container  cargo  operation.  Overtures 
have  been  made  to  the  Navy  and  our  request 
IS  under  consideraton. 

The  Army  Base  Includes  2,600.000  square 
leet  of  building  space,  but  only  142  non- 
.mlUtary  parking  spaces.  The  open  space  is 
not  adequate  for  the  servicing  of  the  ten 
existing  berths  and  is  only  a  small  part  of 
the  necessary  open  space  for  container  opera- 
tions. 

The  Massachusetts  Port  Authority  Is  leas- 
ing approximately  900.000  square  feet  of 
building  space  and  wharf  area  for  a  period  of 
25  years.  The  main  provisions  of  the  lease 
have  approximately  16  years  to  run  and 
there  are  ten  five  year  extensions  under 
options.  This  area  Is  in  turn  subleased  by  a 
private  marine  terminal  operator  for  a  period 
of  ten  years. 

The  Massachusetts  Port  Authority  hopes 
to  obtain  agreement  from  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  and  the  City  of 
Boston  to  develop  this  important  waterfront 
facility  for  a  modern  container  cargo  opera- 
tion inasmuch  as  it  is  one  of  the  very  few 
potential  sites  in  the  inner  harbor. 

The  United  States  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  expended  approximately 
Sll  million  for  rehabilitation  of  the  Army 
Base  in  the  period  1955-1958.  Recently,  the 
Massachusetts  Port  Authority  has  improved 
the  cargo- handling  areas,  and  particularly 
loading  docks  for  trucks. 

At  present,  the  average  annual  tonnage  at 
The  Army  Base  is  approximately  300.000  tons. 
We  believe  that  a  container  operation  could 
increase  the  volume  substantially. 

ACTION    desired 

When  appropriate,  we  shall  seek  the  sup- 
port Of  the  Congressional  delegation  for  the 
establishment  of  a  container  cargo  operation 
at  the  Army  Base  and  a  supplementary  site 
at  the  Navai  Annex. 

Department  of  the  Navy,  Office 
OF  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  6,  1968. 
Hon.  Philip  J.  Philbin, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Congressman:  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  requested  that  I  reply  to  your 
inquiry  of  March  18th,  concerning  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Port  Authority's  interest   in  ob- 
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talnlng  25  acres  of  the  South  Boston  Naval 
Annex. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy's  program 
for  modernization  of  shipyard  facilities  con- 
templates complete  utilization  of  the  South 
Boston  Naval  Annex.  This  contemplated  util- 
ization and  other  related  program  plans  are 
soon  to  be  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  review  and  approval.  Pending  ac- 
Uon  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  related 
Congressional  approvals,  the  South  Boston 
Naval  Annex  property  must  be  reserved  lor 
Navy  use. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Department  of  the 
.'Vrmy  that  the  schedule  for  relocation  of 
major  tenant  activities  from  the  Boston 
Army  Base  is  not  resolved.  You  will  be  ad- 
vised of  conclusions  reached  upon  deter- 
mination of  Defense  disposition  of  the 
property. 

Sincerely, 

Paxil  R.  Icnattus. 
Secretary  of  the  Narii. 

Harbor  Pollution 
As  mentioned  last  yoar.  liquid  pollution 
and  hazardous  drift  in  Boston  Harbor  have 
created  a  problem  requiring  an  integrated 
program  with  responsibilities  at  various  levels 
of  government. 

The  Massachusetts  Port  Authority  eponsors 
the  Boston  Harbor  Pollution  Committee  on 
which  are  represented  more  than  20  govern- 
mental and  private  organizations. 

The  Committee  has  been  instrumental  in 
convincing  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Works  to  expend  S35.000  to  remove  sunken 
hulks  from  the  harbor.  It  Initiated  discus- 
sions which  resulted  in  a  permll  being  re- 
quired to  burn  rubbish  on  barges.  It  obtained 
the  cooperation  of  the  City  of  Boston  in 
.surveying  sources  of  liquid  pollution  along 
the  waterfront. 

At  the  request  of  the  Harbor  Pollution 
Committee,  the  oil  companies  have  organized 
a  program  to  reduce  the  number  of  oil  spills 
and  to  contain  those  that  do  occur. 

Also,  the  Massachusetts  Port  Authority  hsis 
contributed  harbor  pollution  posters  and  ar- 
ranged for  their  distribution  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Division  of  Motorboats.  Motorboat 
operators  in  the  harbor  have  agreed  to  con- 
tact the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  to  report  hazard- 
ous flotsam. 

At  the  present  time  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  is  expending  approximately  $10- 
000  a  year  under  contact  to  remove  hazard- 
ous drift  from  the  channels.  This  program 
contrasts  sharply  with  the  $500,000  being 
expended  bv  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
New  York  Harbor  and  the  $160,000  in  Balti- 
more Harbor.  It  is  estimated  that  Boston 
Harbor  should  benefit  from  an  appropriation 
of  $115,000  which  is  an  estimate  derived  from 
Boston's  proportion  of  the  shipping  tonnage 
in  the  respective  harbors. 

To  ascertain  Boston's  need,  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  was  allocated  $5,000  in  the  fiscal 
1967  budget  and  $35,000  in  fiscal  1968  budget 
to  stirvey  the  problem  of  hazardous  drift  in 
Boston  Harbor. 

action  desired 
We  urge  that  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
be  allocated  $60,000  in  the  1969  budget  to 
complete  its  study  so  that  Boston  can  receive 
a  fair  share  of  funds  allocated  to  the  removal 
of  hazardous  drift. 

Boston  Hapbor  Dredging 
The  main  ship  channel  in  Boston  Harbor 
is  dredged  to  a  depth  of  40  feet  with  a  width 
of  600  feet.  However,  the  established  width 
of  the  channel  is  actually  1200  feet  and  the 
bigger  ships  that  would  normally  use  the 
right  side  of  the  channel  on  entering  the 
harbor,  now  are  confined  to  the  left  half 
of  the  channel.  Obviously,  legal  complica- 
tions could  arise  if  a  collision  occurred.  Fur- 
thermore,   a   collision   is    more    likely    when 
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vessels.  Incoming  and  outgoing,  are  using  the 
left  .side  of   the  channel. 

Another  deficiency  of  the  main  ship  chan- 
nel is  the  fact  of  shoaling  at  several  points. 
With  bigger  tankers  entering  Boston  Harbor 
the  need  lor  the  full  40  foot  depth  of  the 
channel  at  low  water  becomes  essential. 

The  other  major  channel  In  need  of  dredg- 
ing is  at  Weymouth-Pore  and  Town  Rivers. 
We  appreciate  that  the  Congressional  Dele- 
gation cooperated  effectively  to  obtain 
$190,000  for  planning  of  this  dredging  In  the 
1968  Fiscal  Budget.  We  understand  that  $1.3 
million  has  been  placed  in  the  1969  Fiscal 
Budget  to  begin  actual  dredging.  We  trust 
that  the  Congressional  Delegation  will  take 
the  necessary  measures  to  insure  the  full 
appropriation  for  Fiscal  1969.  Tlie  total  proj- 
ect cost  is  over  $12  million.  A  recent  tanker 
accident  in  this  channel  may  have  been 
caused  by  an  underwater  object  and  adds 
to  the  urgency  of  need. 

We  mention,  for  information,  that  Boston 
cannot  have  a  main  channel  deeper  than  40 
feet  because  of  the  vehicular  tunnels  below 
the  harbor,  but  this  40  feet  must  be  main- 
tained If  the  seaport  Is  to  accommodate  major 
vessels.  Including  Navy  ships.  Ports  with 
deeper  channels  are  San  Francisco.  50  feet: 
New  York.  45  feet:  Baltimore.  42  feet:  and 
Mobile.  42  feet.  We  understand  that  Hampton 
Roads.  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  arc  seek- 
ing to  deepen  channels. 

action  desired 

The  Authority  urges  the  Congressional 
Delegation  to  press  for  the  full  $1.3  million 
appropriation  for  the  Weymouth  dredging 
and  to  support  Senator  Kennedy's  recent  re- 
quest for  a  resolve  to  study  the  need  for 
dredging  a  1200-foot  width  of  the  main 
ship  channel. 

Department  of  the  Army.  Office 
OP  THE   Chief  of  Engineers. 

Washington,  DC,  April  15,  1368. 
Hon.  Philip  J.  Philbin. 
House  of  Rcpreseritatives, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Philbin:  This  is  in  reply  to  your 
letters  with  inclosures  regarding  the  author- 
ized Weymouth-Fore  and  Town  Rivers. 
Massachusetts,  project  and  the  authorized 
Boston  Harbor  debris  study  and  the  Boston 
Harbor  Main  Channel  study. 

The  Boston  Harbor  debris  study,  to  deter- 
mine the  advisability  of  eliminating  the 
.sources  of  drift  and  debris,  other  obstruc- 
tions, and  injurious  deposits,  was  atithorized 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  adopted  on  March  18.  1966. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  study  is  $110,000. 
of  which  $5,000  was  allocated  to  initiate  the 
.■;tudy  in  Fiscal  Year  1967.  and  $35,000  was 
allocated  in  Fiscal  Year  1968.  The  Presi- 
dent's Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1969  contains 
$30,000  to  continue  the  study  .-xnd  $40,000 
would  be  required  to  complete  after  Fiscal 
Year  1969. 

A  study  concerning  the  main  ship  ch.innel 
in  Boston  Harbor  was  authorized  by  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  adopted  March  1.  1968.  The  study 
will  determine  the  advisability  of  deepening 
the  existing  35-foot  main  ship  channel  to  a 
depth  commensurate  with  the  adjacent  40- 
fooi  main  ship  channel,  extending  Irom  deep 
water  in  President  Roads  to  the  Flsh  Pier  at 
South  Boston,  in  order  to  provide  over-all 
project  dimensions  of  40  feet  by  1.200  feet  in 
the  described  reach  of  the  main  .ship  chan- 
nel. The  35-foot  channel  and  the  40-foot 
channel  are  ixjth  generally  600  leet  wide 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  study  is  S90.000. 
No  funds  are  available  and  none  are  included 
in   the  Budget   to  Initiate  this  study. 

The  Weymoulh-Pore  and  Town  Rivers. 
Massachusetts,  project  was  authorized  by  the 
1965  River  and  Harbor  Act.  The  protect  would 
consist  ol:  deepening  the  Weymouth-Fore 
River  Channel  from  30  feet  to  35  feet  and  to 
generally  widen  it  to  400  feel  for  a  length  ol 
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about  80  miles;  deepening  the  Town  River 
Channel  rrom  27  feet  to  35  feet  and  to  gen- 
erally widen  It  to  300  feet,  with  additional 
widening  at  bends  to  400-500  feet,  for  a 
length  of  about  13  miles;  enlarging  the  Town 
River  Turning  Basin  from  8.5  acres  to  27.0 
acres  and  to  deepen  It  from  24  feet  to  35  feet; 
and  to  provide  on  the  Weymouth-Fore  River 
a  new  10-acre.  35-foot  deep  Turning  and  Ma- 
neuvering Basin  at  King  Cove.  Preconstruc- 
tlon  planning  on  the  project  Is  nearlng  com- 
pletion with  the  $190,000  provided  to  date 
Funds  to  Initiate  channel  dredging  were  ap- 
propriated for  Fiscal  Year  1968  and  the  work 
Is  presently  scheduled  to  «tart  In  October 
1968.  The  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1969  con- 
tains $1,300,000  to  continue  work  on  the 
project  The  estimated  cost  of  the  project  Is 
$16450.000,  of  which  $1,540,000  would  be 
non-Federal. 

You  may  be  sure  that  we  appreciate  the 
Importance  of  improved  navigation  facilities 
for  the  Poet  of  Boston  and  will  prosecute  our 
authorized  project  work  and  studies  for  that 
area  as  rapidly  aa  the  availability  of  funds 
will  permit. 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  L.  Seidel, 
Colonel.    Corps   of   Engtneers.    Assistant 

Director   of   Civil    Works  for   Atlantic 

DiiMMons. 

I A  news  release  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  Water  Pollution  Oontrol  Adminis- 
tration, Apr    26,  19681 

Boston  Habbor   Enforcement  Conference 
Called 
A    Federal-State    enforcement    conference 
will  be  held  May  20  in  Bostooi  to  help  arrest 
the    pollution    In    the    Boston    Harbor    area 
which    has    required    closing   of    more    than 
1.000  acres  of  shellfish  beds.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  announced   today. 
The  meeting  will   be  held  at  9:30  a.m.  In 
Paneuil   Hall.   The   halting  otf  harvesting  of 
clams  is  causing  an  estimated  annual  Ices  to 
this  region  of  $256,000  to  $1,400,000  a  year. 
The  shellfish  beds  were  closed  by  the  State 
of  Massachusetts   because  of  bacterial   con- 
tamination In  the  harbor  waters. 

The  greatest  source  of  water  pollution  In 
Boston  Harbor  Is  the  discharge  of  municipal 
waste.  About  460  million  gallons  a  day  of 
raw  or  partially  treated  sewag)e  from  the  Bos- 
ton metropolitan  area  Is  discharged  through 
two  major  sewerage  systems  operated  by  the 
Metropolitan  District  Commission. 

Additional  pollution  is  discharged  into  the 
harbor  and  its  tributaries  from  boats,  other 
water  pollution  control  planta  which  are  pro- 
viding Inadequate  treatment,  and  overflows 
from  combined  sewers  carrying  both  sewaee 
and  storm  water. 

Meanwhile,  the  wastes  are  producing  ob- 
jectionable odors,  stimulating  the  excessive 
growth  of  aquatic  plants  and  endangering 
use  of  waters  In  this  area  for  such  activities 
as  swimming  and  boating. 

In  calling  the  enforcement  conference. 
Udall  acted  under  a  provision  of  the  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1965  which  gives  him  author- 
ity to  start  an  enforcement  action  on  his 
own  initiative  when  he  finds  that  substantial 
economic  injury  has  been  caused  by  inability 
to  market  pollution-damaged  shellfish  In  In- 
terstate commerce. 

A  report  prepared  by  the  interior  Depart- 
ment's Federal  Water  Pollution  tontrol  Ad- 
ministration for  consideration  at  the  confer- 
ence makes  several  recommendations  to  curb 
this  pollution  problem. 

Represent.itlves  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration  and  Massa- 
chusetts will  attend  the  conference  meeting. 
PWPCA  Assistant  Commissioner  Murray 
Stein,  the  agency's  chief  enforcement  officer, 
will  preside  at  the  conference.  The  meeting 
will  be  open  to  the  public. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
provides  that  If  action  is  not  taken  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  conference  to  reduce  pollution,  a 
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hearing  board  must  be  convened  to  start  a 
more  formal  process  for  getting  corrective 
action.  If  the  board  falls  to  obuin  results, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  refer  the 
case  to  the  Justice  Department  tor  court 
action. 

Aircraft  Noise 

The  problem  of  aircraft  noise  is  becoming 
more  acute.  The  volume  of  flights  is  In- 
creasing.   The   size   of   aircraft   Is    larger. 

The  "stretched  Jets"  being  introduced  to 
airline  service  this  year  represent  the  first  of 
the  bigger  airliners.  Within  the  next  few 
years  will  come  the  250-passenger  "air  bus" 
and  the  400-passenger  "Jumbo  Jet."  All  of 
these  new  aircraft  will  add  to  an  already 
sensitive  noise  problem  at  Logan  Airport 
where  certain  thickly  settled  areas  are  close 
to   runways. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  by  the  regional 
administration  of  the  PAA,  by  the  airlines, 
by  the  airline  pilots  and  by  the  Authority  to 
reduce  aircraft  noise  where  It  can  cause  an- 
noyance to  communities  on  the  periphery 
of  the  Airport.  The  Authority  has  assumed 
the  responsibility  for  leadership  In  coordi- 
nating disciplines  and  procedures  to  mini- 
mize noise.  The  program  Includes  mainte- 
nance runups,  taxiing,  engine  operation 
awaiting  takeoff,  takeoff  techniques,  and 
landing  procedures. 

As  this  program  is  refined,  we  submit  that 
Congress  should  authorize  the  PAA  to  cer- 
tify aircraft  for  maximum  noise  levels  so 
that  pressures  will  be  exerted  for  quieter  air- 
craft engines.  Reduction  of  aircraft  noise  at 
the  engine  source  Is  essential.  According  to 
the  President's  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology much  could  be  done  to  retrofit  air- 
craft with  quieter  engines  over  a  three-year 
period.  After  operational  procedures  and  re- 
quirements for  quieter  engines  have  reached 
their  full  potential,  we  believe  that  it  may 
be  necessary  to  purchase  homes  within  cer- 
tain areas  near  the  Airport.  If  home  owners 
feel  that  they  cannot  tolerate  the  noise 
situation. 

ACTION    DESIRED 

The  Authority  urges  support  of  H.R.  3400 
(S  707)  so  that  the  PAA  Is  authorized  to 
add  noise  to  existing  safety  criteria  for  air- 
craft and  airmen  certificates.  We  also  sug- 
gest that  Federal  Interagency  Committees 
on  Noise  Abatement  draft  a  program  for  pur- 
chasing homes  In  noise  sensitive  areas. 

Department  op  Transportation, 
Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, 

Washington.  DC  ,  March  28.  1968. 
Hon.  Philip  J.  Philbin, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Philbin:  This  office  has  been 
asked  to  comment  on  the  statement  regard- 
ing aircraft  noise  certification  legislation 
which  you  transmitted  to  the  PAA  on  March 
18,  1968. 

We  have  enclosed  a  recent  PAA  publica- 
tion which  summarizes  the  scope,  objectives, 
and  current  status  of  the  Federal  Inter- 
agency Aircraft  Noise  Abatement  Program, 
an  activity  in  which  the  PAA  plays  a  slgnl- 
cant  role.  You  will  note  that  one  of  our 
primary  objectives  is  to  reduce  noise  at  the 
source.  I.e.,  the  aircraft  engine.  In  order  to 
Insure  that  all  feasible  engine  noise  attenuat- 
ing technologies  are  implemented,  we  have 
devised  a  plan  wherein  aircraft  must  be 
certified  for  maximum  allowable  noise  levels, 
such  levels  to  be  significantly  lower  than 
those  generated  by  today's  aircraft.  To  Im- 
plement such  a  plan,  enabling  legislation  Is 
required.  This  was  our  purpose  in  submitting 
to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
session  the  Bill  introduced  In  the  House  as 
H.R.  3400. 

The  suggestion  that  consideration  be  given 
to  a  program  for  purchasing  homes  in  noise 
sensitive  areas  Is  one  of  many  possibilities 
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being  investigated  by  the  Federal  Program 
This  is  part  of  the  overall  effort  relating  to 
the  potentials  for  alleviating  the  adverse 
Impact  of  aircraft  noise  by  creating  more 
compatible  land  uses  In  airport  vicinities. 

We    appreciate    the   opportunity   of   coni- 
mentlng  on  the  recommendation.  Please  atl- 
vlse  If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance. 
Sincerely  yours, 

I.  H.  Hoover, 
Director.  Office  of  Noise  Abatement. 


Bird  Hazard  to  Aircraft 
Since  the  Washington  Trade  Mission,  the 
Massachusetts  Port  Authority  has  Intensi- 
fied Its  program  to  control  the  bird  hazard 
to  aircraft  at  Boston-Logan  International 
Airport.  No  one  can  accurately  estimate  ihn 
extent  of  this  hazard,  but  bird  strikes  ii, 
all  parte  of  the  country  continue  to  give 
evidence  of  Its  existence. 

At  present,  the  spring  migratory  period 
Increases  the  number  of  birds  in  the  Logan 
Airport  area.  The  Authority  conducts  a  bird 
patrol  from  dawn  to  dusk  and  enlists  the 
cooperation  of  ornithologists  In  making 
Logan  Airport  unpleasant  for  birds.  Shotgun 
blasts  are  the  primary  means  of  harassment 
the  bird  patrols  also  break  up  nests  and  in- 
dicate areas  where  Insecticide  and  herbicide 
treatment  will  be  needed. 

As  a  result  of  Authority-sponsored  dis- 
cussions, a  strong  letter  was  written  by  an 
ornithologist  to  the  Department  of  Interior 
concerning  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  sea- 
gull population.  This  proposal  has  been  dis- 
cussed by  a  Federal  Interagency  committee 
and  It  will  visit  Boston  on  April  16-17-18 
to  survey  conditions. 

Also  the  Authority  has  transmitted  a  dem- 
onstration project  proposal  to  the  New  Eng- 
land Regional  Commission  for  sterilization 
of  seagull  eggs  along  the  New  England  coast. 
Not  only  could  this  project  begin  a  five-year 
program  that  would  significantly  reduce  the 
seagull  population  In  Boston  Harbor,  but  it 
would  immediately  limit  drastically  the  num- 
ber of  first-year  birds  that  would  visit  Logan 
Airport.  These  young  birds  are  considered  to 
be  a  major  hazard  to  aircraft. 

The  Massachusetts  Port  Authority  is  ex- 
pending approximately  $60,000  per  year  on 
its  bird  control  program  and  submits  that 
the  Federal  government  with  its  respon- 
sibility for  alrlanes  should  Increase  its 
present  limited  efforts  to  reduce  the  bird 
hazard. 

ACTION  DESIRED 

We  urge  that  the  Federal  government 
sponsor  a  project  to  sterilize  seagull  egg;: 
along  the  New  England  coast  or  to  take  sub- 
stitute measures  of  its  own  design  to  reduce 
the  bird  hazard  to  aircraft.  We  ask  the  Con- 
gressional Delegation  to  urge  this  action  on 
the  Department  of  the   Interior. 


U.S.   DEPARTMENT  OP  THE   INTERIOR, 

PrsH      AND     Wildlife     Service. 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 

Wildlife, 

Washington.   DC.  April  9.   1968. 
Hon.  Philip  J.  Philbin, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Philbin:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  28.  1968.  with  attachment 
regarding  the  Bird  Hazard  to  Aircraft. 

This  Bureau  has  been  concerned  with  the 
problem  for  some  time.  At  the  Invitation  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  Administrator 
an  Interagency  Bird  Hazard  Committee  has 
been  established.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense; Civil  Aeronautics  Board;  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration;  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; and  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service 
have  members  on  this  committee. 

During  the  period  April  1&-18.  1968,  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  and  of  other  selected 
agencies  and  organizations  will  make  an  on- 
the-spot  review  of  the  overall  problem.  Our 
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previous  sxirveys  Indicate  that  the  gull  prob- 
lem Is  a  complex  one  involving  refuse  dis- 
posal, the  commerclai  fishing  industry,  water 
pollution,  airport  management,  and  a  num- 
ber  of    related   environmental    factors. 

After  the  above  review  is  completed  we 
hope  that  an  Integrated  program  can  be 
developed  to  eliminate  the  conditions  which 
attract  gulls  to  the  vicinity  of  the  airport. 
As  part  of  this  cooperative  effort  we  will 
assist  in  providing  the  technical  supervision 
of  a  gull  egg  spraying  program. 

We  believe  the  approach  to  the  problem  as 
described    above   should   greatly   reduce   the 
bird  hazard  to  aircraft. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  S.  Gottschalk, 

Director. 

.Mrport  Consolidatio.v  of  Federal  Agencies 
With  the  advent  of  the  747  "Jumbojet" 
carrying  450  passengers  there  must  be  a  re- 
iH-ganlzatlon  of  traditional  thinking  on  the 
clearance  of  air  travelers  arriving  in  this 
country.  The  Massachusetts  Port  Authority 
believes  that  there  must  be  modernization  of 
procedures  and  consolidation  of  agencies  In- 
volved in  the  clearance  of  passengers  and  bag- 
gage at  the  Airport  of  entry. 

Only  the  impending  necessity  for  expedit- 
ing the  flow  of  passengers  and  the  pressing 
need  to  minimize  facility  investment  would 
influence  the  Authority  to  offer  the  advise 
that  an  international  air  terminal  requires  a 
single  consolidated  Federal  agency  and  a  sin- 
gle point  of  inspection  We  are  aware  of  the 
sensitivities  Involved  In  a  consolidation  of 
the  functions  of  Customs.  Immigration,  Pub- 
lic Health,  and  Agriculture. 

The  Authority  position  on  this  matter  will. 
we  trust,  be  supported  by  a  special  task  force 
of  the  Bureau  of  Budget  now  preparing  rec- 
ommendations for  Improved  efficiency  In  the 
exercise  of  Federal  government  functions  at 
international  air  terminals.  The  Department 
of  Transportation  is  seeking  opportunities 
for  consolidation  of  space  and  the  stream- 
lining of  procedures. 

To  fulfill  its  responsibilities,  the  Authority 
has  developed  in  its  design  of  a  new  interna- 
tional Terminal  at  Logan  Airport  a  two  point 
space  layout  which  combines  inmiigratloD 
with  Public  Health  and  Improves  the  Cus- 
toms area.  Also,  we  are  modifying  the  present 
International  Terminal  to  prepare  for  the 
passenger  volume  that  will  tax  personnel  and 
facilities. 

We  are  seeking  agreements  with  Federal 
agencies  so  that  we  can  at  least  save  $1,500,- 
000  in  the  cost  of  the  new  International  Ter- 
minal for  the  establishment  of  a  two  point 
processing  system.  If  we  are  able  to  convince 
Federal  officials  of  the  advantages  of  a  one 
point  plan,  the  Authority  could  save  $2,500,- 
000  in  construction  costs.  We  feel  that  such 
savings  should  be  a  cooperative  objective  of 
the  Authority  and  the  Federal  agencies  Inas- 
much as  these  agencies  are  not  charged  for 
the  space  they  occupy. 

ACTION     desired 

We  solicit  the  support  of  the  Congression- 
al delegation  in  the  sensitive  task  of  reor- 
ganizing the  methods,  procedures,  and  space 
requirements  of  Federal  agencies  that  must 
accelerate  clearances  to  accommodate  in- 
creasing volumes  of  arrivals  from  overseas. 


Executue   Office   of   the   Presi- 
dent. Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Washington.  DC.  April  10.  1968. 
Hon.  Philip  J.  Philbin. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Philbin:  Recognition  of  the  very 
difficult  problems  facing  the  four  Govern- 
ment inspection  agencies,  airport  operators, 
and  airlines,  with  the  advent  of  the  Boeing 
747  aircraft,  was  one  of  the  main  reasons  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  instigated  a  Joint 
study  of   all   ports  of   entry  early   this  year. 
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The  study  will  be  completed  within  the  next 
few  weeks. 

The  study  group  has  discussed  with  repre- 
sentatives of  port  authorities  and  airlines  the 
problems  they  have  with  planning  Gover- 
ment  inspection  space  lor  the  new  terminals. 
It  has  also  considered  several  concepts  of 
handling  Inspectlonal  services  such  as  those 
outlined  by  the  MassachusetU  Port  Author- 
ity. Although  details  of  a  new  system  have 
not  been  completed,  agreement  of  the  in- 
spection agencies  has  been  obtained  to  the 
effect  that  two  areas  rather  than  the  present 
three  will  meet  the  requirements  of  any  of 
the  alternative  systems  still  under  considera- 
tion. The  total  space  requirement  in  each  of 
these  areas  Is  undetermined  at  this  time 
and  should  be  negotiated  with  the  Govern- 
ment agencies  concerned. 
Sincerely, 

William  Pflecer.  Jr., 
Director.     General     Government,     Man- 
agement Division. 

Federal  Aid  Airport  Program 
During  ascal  years  1967  and  1968  the 
Massachusetts  Port  Authority  received  no 
grants  under  the  Federal  Aid  Airport  Pro- 
gram. This  situation  developed  because  of 
the  limited  funds  available  and  because  of 
the  slow  progress  of  State  legislation  needed 
for  the  extension  of  Runway  15  In  the  direc- 
tion of  World  War  Memorial  Purk,  East  Bos- 
ton This  runway  extension  Is  expected  to  be 
available  for  use  within  15  months  ind  will 
prove  Invaluable  in  increasing  the  number 
of  night  takeoffs  over  the  open  harbor. 

In  fiscal  1969.  the  Authority  is  seeking 
$13,143,000  of  funds  from  the  Federal  Aid 
Airport  Program  All  of  the  projects  have 
been  presented  in  detail  to  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Administration. 

The  requests  for  aid  Include  $8,250,000  for 
runway  and  taxlway  site  preparation; 
$721,000  for  expansion  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
minal Apron;  $3,250,000  for  site  preparation 
for  peripheral  taxiways  at  Piers  B.  C,  and 
D;  and  $53,000  for  land  acquisition  In  the 
approach  zone  to  Runway  22L. 

We  are  cognizant  of  the  lack  of  adequate 
funds  available  to  the  PAA  and  of  the  various 
measures  proposed  for  improvements  In 
methods  and  means  of  financing  airport  de- 
velopment. However,  we  submit  that  the 
Massachusetts  Port  Authority  has  been 
barred,  through  no  fault  of  its  own.  from 
receiving  a  fair  share  of  Federal  funds  in 
the  past  two  years  and  Is  entitled  to  special 
consideration  even  though  Federal  funds  for 
fiscal  1969  are  limited  to  the  level  imposed  In 
recent  years. 

action  desired 

We  urge  a  special  effort  to  emphasize  the 
unusual  claim  which  the  Massachusetts  Port 
Authority  has  on  Federal  Aid  Airport  Pro- 
grams Funds  for  fiscal  1969  and  we  trust 
that  our  lull  request  Is  obtained. 

Department  op  Transportation. 
Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion. 

Wa.ihington.  DC,  April  12.  1968. 
Hon.  Philip  J.  Philbin 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Philbin:  The  Information  that 
you  referred  to  us  on  March  28.  1968.  on  Fed- 
eral funds  requested  by  the  Massachusetts 
Port  Authority  Is  specifically  about  the  Lo- 
gan International  Airport  at  Boston. 

The  discussion  recognizes  that  no  grants 
were  received  under  the  Federal-aid  Airport 
Program  during  Pscal  Years  1967  and  1968. 
It  is  stated  that  this  situation  developed  be- 
cause of  the  limited  funds  available  and  be- 
cause of  the  slow  progress  of  state  legislation 
needed  for  the  extension  of  Runway  15  at 
Logan  Airport. 

The  \-iewpolnt  was  expressed  that  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Port  Authority  has  been  barred, 
through  no  fault  of  Its  own.  from  receiving 
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a  fair  share  of  Federal  funds  in  the  past  two 
years  and  Is  entitled  to  special  consideration 
even  though  Federal  funds  for  Fiscal  Year 
1969  are  limited  to  the  level  Imposed  on  re- 
cent years. 

We  recognize  the  need  for  substantial  Im- 
provement to  the  Logan  International  Air- 
port and  have  noted  the  desirable  nature  of 
the  development  proposed  by  the  Port  Au- 
thority. We  shall  carefully  review  the  Re- 
quest for  Aid  on  its  merits  We  cannot  agree 
to  give  a  special  priority  to  the  MassachusetU 
Port  Authority  simply  because  It  was  unable 
to  qualify  for  more  Federal  funds  during 
prior  years. 

We  are  reviewing  the  request  from  the 
Massachusetts  Port  Authority  together  with 
over  760  other  requests  from  airport  owners 
throughout  the  Nation  that  are  seeking 
funds  totaling  over  $384  million.  This  total 
Is  more  than  five  times  the  appropriation  of 
$70  million  for  the  1969  Program.  Our  review 
win  be  completed  In  time  to  permit  an- 
nouncement of  the  Program  later  this 
month.  We  will  send  you  a  copy  of  the  entire 
Program  prior  to  public  announcement. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Chester  G    Bowers. 
Director.  Airports  Service. 


THE   BIG   TRUCK   BILL   SHOULD   BE 
KILLED 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18.  1968 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Sjieaker.  the 
opposition  to  S.  2658.  the  special  inter- 
est bill  that  would  permit  triple-trailer 
trucks  carrying  up  to  69  tons  to  use  our 
interstate  highways,  continues  to  build 
up.  I  hope  that  the  public  outcr>-  again.st 
this  dangerous  piece  of  legislation  will 
lead  to  its  defeat  when  it  comes  up  be- 
fore this  body. 

In  today's  Washington  Evening  Star, 
an  editorial  entitled  "Speaking  of  Road 
Hogs"  points  out  that  S.  2658  passed  the 
Senate  with  "precious  few"  Members  of 
that  body  on  the  floor.  I  have  very  little 
doubt  that  had  more  Members  been  pres- 
ent this  bill,  which  flagrantly  disregards 
the  public  interest  to  enrich  a  minor  seg- 
ment of  the  trucking  industry,  would  not 
have  passed. 

I  trust  that  this  body  will  have  the 
good  sense  to  defeat  S.  2658.  and  to  keep 
what  the  Star  calls  "rubber-tired  King 
Kongs"  off  our  highways. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
insert  the  Evening  Star  editorial  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Speaking  of  Road  Hogs 
Last  April,  at  a  moment  when  precious 
few  members  were  on  the  floor,  the  Senate 
approved  a  bll>4hat  would  let  loose  on  the 
nation's  hlghwavs  a  sort  of  rubber-tired  King 
Kong.  It  would  do  so.  In  effect,  by  legalizing 
the  use  of  freight-train  trucks.  Some  of  them, 
each  consisting  of  three  trailers,  would  be 
over  100  feet  long,  and  even  bigger  models 
than  these  are  even  now  on  the  drawing 
boards. 

Despite  the  trucking  lobby's  spirited  pitch 
for  them,  nobody  in  his  right  mind  can  con- 
template the  advent  of  these  behemoths 
with  equanimity.  They  would  add  yet  an- 
other hazard  to  travel  by  car.  and  they 
would  give  a  rostly  pummellng  to  highways 
and  bridges  froni  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other.  One  shucidere  to  think  of  being 
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caught  behind  such  morutroitt  road  hogs  on 
a  long  hill,  or  of  seeing  them  speed  up  trom 
behind  to  pass. 

The  bill  that  would  permit  all  this  Is  now 
awaiting  action  In  the  House.  It  should  be 
killed. 


GREEK  FLEET  FRIENDLY  TO 
UNITED  STATES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    IU.INOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  19.  t968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday during  the  debate  on  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  the  status  of  U.S.  relations  with 
the  Government  of  Greece  was  discussed. 
The  specific  discussion  involved  military 
assistance. 

In  order  that  the  Members  maintain 
an  objective  viewpoint  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Greek  Government,  I  Insert 
into  the  Record  a  news  article  which  was 
carried  in.  the  Illinois  State  Journal, 
June  27,  writen  by  the  Coplejf  News  Serv- 
ice, Washington  Bureau: 
Greek  F^eet  Friend  to  Us(ited  States 
Washington — While  the  tjnlted  States 
continues  to  withhold  heavy  irfms  aid  to  the 
military-backed  government  of  Greece,  the 
Greek  Navy  Is  writing  new  cljapters  of  co- 
operation with  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet. 

American  naval  officers  describe  the  help 
of  the  Greeks  as  "110  per  cent-" 

"Thev  anticipate  what  we  w^nt  before  we 
afik    for   It."   said    one. 

The  biggest  Greek  contrlbullon  has  been 
the  development  of  Suda  Bay  on  Crete  into 
a  major  naval  installation.  Slx^h  Fleet  units 
moved  Into  the  bay  late  last  spring  to  await 
the  outcome  of  the  Middle  E^st  crisis  and 
the  six-day  Arab-Israeli  War 

The  Greeks  recently  completed  a  NATO 
rocket  and  mls.slle  range  near  3uda  Bay  that 
provides  valuable  practice  facilities  to  Ameri- 
can ships  and  planes  that  hav*  been  barred 
from  wide  stretches  of  Mediterranean  shore- 
line. 

Increasing  Russian  Influence  In  the  Arab 
world,  mounting  Soviet  power  Hi  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  policies  of  President  De  Gaulle 
and  streaks  of  antl-Amerlcanlsm  In  some  for- 
mer Colonial  states  have  complicated  the 
U.S.  position  In  the  strategic  sea. 

None  of  this  hostility  and  sfusplclon  has 
fouled  relations  between  the  American  and 
Greek  navies — nor  has  Washington's  cool  at- 
titude toward  the  Athens  regime.  The  ports 
of  Salonika  and  Piraeus  remain  favorite  ports 
of  call  for  Sixth  Fleet  ships. 

The  friendship  took  root  in  the  late  1940s 
when  President  Truman's  military  aid  effort 
helped  the  Greeks  defeat  Communist  guer- 
rilla forces.  It  grew  In  the  early  1950s  as 
Greece  made  a  changeover  from  British  ships 
and  techniques  to  World  War  II  American 
ships  that  were  given  to  the  lAthens  gov- 
ernment under  NATO  and  bl-laieral  aid  pro- 
grams. I 

Today  the  Greek  navy  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  Amerlcan-bullt  ships,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  six  new  fast  and  potent  hasty 
class  motor  torpedo  boats  thait  were  pur- 
chased In  Norway.  | 

TTie  Greeks'  basic  combat  f<|rce  includes 
eight  destroyers,  four  destroyer  escorts,  three 
conventional  submarines.  Ave  nilnesweep>ers. 
eight  minelayers  and  15  landing  craft. 

It  Is  backed  by  a  highly  developed  national 
shipbuilding  Industry.  Greek  flnhs  have  been 
concentrating  on  medium-sized  merchant 
ships  in  the  so-called  "antl-Uberty"  class  but 
some  are  now  preparing  for  a  naval  pro- 
gram that  calls  for  Corvettes  and  sub-chas- 
ers and  possibly  turblne-drlven  PT  boats. 
The    national    Merchant    Marline   numbers 
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1,497  Greek  flag  ships  and  gives  the  coun- 
try a  tremendous  reserve  of  naval  talent. 
Most  Merchant  Marine  officers  have  seen 
naval  service  or  have  been  schooled  In  new 
navy  equipment,  electronics  and   tactics. 

The  fleet  Is  designed  for  the  Island-stud- 
ded waters  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean — 
waters  In  which  Russian  trawlers  always  are 
"fishing  around." 

Russian  ships  keep  a  constant  surveillance 
on  traffic  In  and  out  of  Suda  Bay. 

The  Greek  navy,  officially  known  as  the 
Royal  Hellenic  Navy,  Is  trained  In  two  basic 
assignments:  National  defense  and  NATO 
cooperation. 

The  national  defense  role  centers  on  the 
transportation  problems  Greece  faces  m  the 
event  of  mobilization.  Forces  would  have  to 
be  rallied  on  the  mainland  from  hundreds 
of  Islands. 

The  NATO  assignment  Includes  nntl-sub- 
marlne  work  and  combined  landing  exercises 
with  the  Sixth  Fleet  and  units  of  the  Turk- 
ish and  Italian  navies. 

King  Constantlne,  an  Olympic  champion 
sailor,  holds  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  fleet. 
Operational  command  rests  with  Vice  Adm. 
Stavros  Pervalnas.  chief  of  the  general  naval 
staff.  His  position  corresponds  to  the  U.S. 
chief  of  naval  operations. 

Pervalnas  was  elevated  to  the  No.  1  spot 
after  Vice  Adm.  Ippwcrates  Dedee  demon- 
strated support  for  King  Constantlne's 
abortive  Dec.  13  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
military -backed  government. 
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selves  It  Is  also  true  that  people  who  havp 
had  advantages  have  the  right  to  waste 
their  opportunities.  E\'erythlng  is  up  to  the 
Individual. 

•i'outh  has  responsibilities  to  their  coun- 
try. They  must  obey  the  laws  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  provided  for  their  safety.  So 
many  people  don't  stop  to  think  that  law.s 
are  for  their  own  good.  Just  because  they 
want  to  do  something  and  the  law  says  they 
can't,  they  resent  the  government  for  mak- 
ing it.  Youth  must  also  support  their  coun- 
try— they  can  do  this  by  helping  In  any  way 
possible.  In  time  of  war  the  government 
shouldn't  have  to  draft,  the  people  should  go 
willingly.  Youth  must  also  contribute  to  the 
progress  of  their  country.  This  may  be  ac- 
complished by  doing  your  Job  well  and  by 
feeling  sympathetic  to  the  needs  of  other 
people. 

The  country  also  has  responsibilities 
toward  the  people.  One  of  them  is  to  provide 
opportunities  for  the  under-privileged.  Sec- 
ondly, the  government  should  try  to  better 
the  conditions  that  we  are  living  In.  Last  m 
all,  the  government  should  protect  our  lib- 
erties and  rights,  such  as  the  freedom  of 
religion,  speech,  voting  and  the  press. 

All  in  all.  we  are  very  lucky  to  live  In  such 
a  country.  Our  government  tries  to  fulfill  its 
obligations  to  us.  Do  you  do  the  same? 


FACTS  THE  MEMBERS  SHOULD 
KNOW  WHEN  WE  TAKE  UP  THE 
FOOD  STAMP  BILL 


CULVER   LAUDS    ESSAY   ON   YOUTH 
AND  AMERICANISM 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  19.  1968 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
was  present  at  the  Memorial  Day  serv- 
ices in  Olln,  Iowa.  I  was  privileged  to 
hear  a  speech  on  "Youth  and  American- 
ism" presented  by  Miss  Deborah  Anne 
Bohle.  I  highly  commend  Deborali 
Bohle's  essay,  for  it  provides  so  clear 
and  balanced  a  view  of  the  obligations 
and  privileges  of  citizenship. 

During  my  visits  to  each  one  of  the 
public  and  parochial  high  schools  in  the 
Second  District.  I  have  continually  been 
impressed  with  the  depth  of  interest  and 
understanding  the  young  people  have  on 
the  major  issues  facing  the  State  and 
Nation,  and  contacts  such  as  this  one 
with  young  persons  reinforces  that  con- 
viction. 

I  was  very  saddened  to  learn  that  since 
delivery  of  her  essay.  Miss  Bohle  and  her 
mother  were  in  a  serious  automobile  ac- 
cident which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Bohle  and  left  Deborah  with  exten- 
sive injuries.  I  extend  to  Deborah  my 
most  heartfelt  sympathies  and  very  best 
wishes  for  a  speedy  recovery. 

The  essay  follows : 

Youth  and  Americanism 
(By  Deborah  Anne  Bohle) 

The  title  means  youth  and  their  relation- 
ship toward  America.  I  think  that  youth  and 
their  relationship  toward  their  country  de- 
pends a  lot  on  their  surroundings.  If  they 
grew  up  in  good  surroundings  they  would 
more  than  likely  love  their  country.  How- 
ever, if  they  had  grown  up  in  the  slums, 
they  may  not  think  a  lot  of  their  country. 

The  important  thing  Is  that  our  country 
provides  an  opportunity  for  people  who 
haven't    had   advantages    to    improve   them- 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  19.  1968 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  will  again  have  the  food  stamp 
issue  before  us  in  the  very  near  future, 
as  we  did  last  .vear.  in  1964,  in  1959  and 
in  1958.  and  the  issues  are  much  the 
same  now  as  they  were  then.  However, 
since  my  office  has  been  receiving  dozens 
of  inquiries  from  other  Members'  offices 
on  the  status  of  the  legislation,  the  is- 
sues in  dispute,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  amendments  will  be  offered  and  tne 
issues  drawn.  I  am  happy  to  outline  the 
procedures  we  can  expect. 

Briefly,  here  is  the  situation: 

First,  after  disposing  of  the  rule,  we 
will  have  before  us  a  committee  bill,  a 
clean  bill,  from  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
cultiu-e,  H.R.  18249.  which  would  permit 
the  appropriation  during  the  current  fis- 
cal year  of  an  additional  $20,000,000  over 
the  $225,000,000  ceiling  .specified  in  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  as  the  limit  on  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  1969.  The  Food  Stamp 
Act  contains  no  authorization  of  funds 
for  any  year  after  the  current  fiscal  year, 
and  the  committee  bill  is  silent  on  that, 
too.  So  this  is  strictly  a  1-year  bill.  In 
addition,  it  contains  two  proposed 
amendments  to  the  basic  law.  to  prohibit 
food  stamps  to  be  issued  to  strikers  or 
to  college  students,  imless  they  were  eli- 
gible before  they  became  strikers  or  col- 
lege students.  That  is  the  simi  and  sub- 
stance cf  the  committee  bill. 

AMENDMENT  IN   FORM  OF  SUBSTITUE  SPONSORED 
BY    130    MEMBERS   OF   HOUSE 

When  this  completely  inadequate  com- 
mittee bill  is  before  us.  we  will  have  1 
hour  of  general  debate.  Immediately 
thereafter.  I  will  seek  recognition  to  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  form  of  a  substi- 
tute. My  amendment  will  consist  of  the 
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text  of  H.R.  17721.  sponsored  by  130 
Members  of  the  House,  to  authorize  for 
the  1969  fiscal  year,  and  for  the  three 
subsequent  fiscal  years  also,  the  appro- 
priation by  Congress  of  "such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary"  to  operate  the  food 
itamp  program,  without  being  limited  to 
an  arbitrary  ceiling  set  by  a  committee 
of  the  House  which,  instead  of  taking 
pride  in  the  program,  has  always  been 
hostile  to  it.  The  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture rejected  this  bill  by  a  vote  of  26  to  4. 
H.R.  17721  is  as  follows: 

1 90th  Cong.,  2A  Sess.  | 
H.R.   17721 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964, 
;is  amended,  for  the  purposes  of  authoriz- 
ing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30,  1969,  June  30,  1970,  June  30, 
1971,  and  June  30.  1972,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 
In  the  House  of   Representatives.  June  6. 

1968.  Mrs.  Sullivan  (for  herself.  Mr.  Patman, 
Mr.  Barrett.  Mr.  Reuss.  Mr.  Boland.  Mr.  Din- 
I.ELL.  Mr.  Kee.  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr  Moss.  Mr 
Helstoski.  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois,  Mr.  .Sisk. 
Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Saylor.  Mr.  Aspinall,  Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Reifel.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr. 
.Matsunaga,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  O'Neill  of  Mas- 
.-achusetts.  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr. 
William  D.  Ford,  and  Mr.  Fulton  of  Ten- 
nessee i  introduced  the  following  bill;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcul- 
1  ure : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
.sectlon  (a)  of  .section  16  of  the  Food  Stamp 
.■\ct  of  1964  is  amended  (A)  by  deleting  from 
the  first  sentence  the  phrase  "not  in  excess 
of  $225,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
:J0,  1969;"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
lollowlng:  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
lor  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 

1969.  1970.  1971,  and  1972;"  and  (B)  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  subsection  the  follow- 
ing sentence:  "On  or  before  January  20  ot 
each  year,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Con- 
f;ress  a  report  setting  forth  operations  under 
ihls  Act  during  the  preceding  calendar  year 
:tnd  projecting  needs  for  the  ensuing  calen- 
dar year. '. 

Since  House  rules  limit  the  number  of 
names  on  a  single  bill  to  25.  and  since 
129  Members,  altogether,  asked  to  co- 
.sponsor  this  legislation,  there  are  seven 
identical  bills  with  multiple  cosponsor- 
:-hip.  The  other  six  bills  by  number  and 
.sponsorship,  were  introduced  as  follows: 

H.R.  17722:  By  Mrs.  Sullivan  (for  herself. 
.Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
f.3rnla.  Mr.  Daniels,  Mr.  Eckhardt.  Mr.  Moor- 
head,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Hathaway. 
Mr.  Fraser.  Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
.ST.  Once.  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Donohue,  Mr. 
RoYB.AL.  Mr.  RoNAN.  Mr.  Burton  of  California. 
.Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Cohelan,  Mr. 
Brademas,  Mr.  IHWIN.  Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr.  Reid 
.)f  New  York,  Mrs.  Dwyer,  and  Mr.  Karth.) 

H.R.  17723:  By  Mrs.  Sullivan  (for  herself. 
Mr.  Philbin.  Mr.  Flood.  Mr  Kluczynski,  Mr. 
MiNiSH.  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Olsen.  Mr.  Slack. 
Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Resnick.  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Vanik,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Blatnik.  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Rooney  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Gray, 
Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Tunney)  . 

H.R.  17724:  By  Mrs.  Sth-livan  (for  herself, 
Mr.  Dav'son,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Carey.  Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Legcett.  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Tenzer,  Mr.  Button. 
Mr.  Pdcinski,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  O'Hara  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Feichan,  Mr.  McMillan,  Mr.  Holifield,  Mr 
Wolff,  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson, 
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Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Dulski,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Scheuer. 
Mr.  Dices  and  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania). 

HR.  17725:  By  Mrs.  Sullivan  (for  herself. 
Mr.  Corman.  Mrs.  Griffiths.  Mr.  Hanley. 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Pollock,  Mr.  St  Germain, 
Mr.  RUPPE,  Mr.  Gallagher,  Mr.  Shipley, 
Mr.  Daddario,  and  Mr.  Van  Deerlin  ) . 

H.R.  17786:  By  Mrs.  Sullivan  (for  herself. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Widnall,  Mr.  McDade. 
Mr.  Waldie,  Mr  Hawkins.  Mr.  Garmatz.  Mr. 
CULVER,  Mr.  CoNYERS,  Mr.  Schweikeh,  Mrs. 
Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  McFall,  and 
-Mr.  HoRTON  I . 

H.R.  17916:  By  Mrs.  Sullivan  (for  herself, 
Mr.  PoDELL,  Mr.  Nedzi.  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Ashley,  Mr.  Zablocki,  Mr.  Green  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Mr.  Holland)  . 

CRUCIAL    moment    WILL    COME    ON    THE    TELLER 
vote    on    SULLIVAN    SUBSTITUTE 

The  crucial  moment  on  this  legisla- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  will  come  very  short- 
ly after  the  Committee  bill  is  opened  up 
for  amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union.  That  is  when  the 
Members  who  believe  in  the  food  stamp 
program,  and  who  want  to  see  it  ex- 
tended to  the  400  or  more  counties  now 
waiting  in  line  to  be  included  under  the 
program,  must  be  on  the  floor  and  must 
be  prepared  to  go  through  the  tellers  on 
the  unrecorded  vote  to  substitute  my  bill 
for  the  committee  bill. 

In  previous  years,  when  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  reported  out  food 
stamp  legislation  with  inadequate  provi- 
sions, or  with  crippling  amendments, 
they  were  tacked  on  as  committee 
amendments  to  the  bills  I  had  intro- 
duced. Thus,  we  had  two  opportunities 
on  the  House  floor  to  defeat  those 
amendments — first  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
and.  if  we  failed  on  the  nonrecorded 
votes,  we  had  a  .second  and  better  op- 
portunity through  rollcall  votes.  The 
parliamentary  situation  this  time  is  dif- 
ferent. It  is  adverse.  Supporters  of  a 
good  f<x)d  stamp  program  must  overturn 
the  proposal  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture during  consideration  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  of  the 
State  of  the  Union,  or  we  are  sunk.  We 
could  not  get  a  rollcall  vote  on  any  of  the 
issues  in  dispute  on  this  legislation  unless 
we  first  succeed  in  amending  the  bill  in 
the  nonrecord  votes  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

Since  the  recommit  motion  will  prob- 
ably be  under  the  control  of  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  who  voted  in  Committee 
against  even  the  weak  committee  bill,  we 
cannot  hope  to  use  the  recommit  motion 
as  a  means  of  trying  to  strengthen  the 
bill. 

So  the  crucial  moment,  as  I  said,  will 
come  very  early  in  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  18249  under  the  5-ininute  rule, 
probably  within  a  half  hour  after  the 
end  of  general  debate.  The  rule  provides 
for  only  1  hour  of  j^eneral  debate.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  Members  who  .sup- 
port me  on  this  issue  will  be  present  for 
the  general  debate,  but.  above  all.  I  urge 
that  they  be  present  for  the  moments  im- 
mediately following  the  close  of  general 
debate  when  I  will  seek  recognition  to  of- 
fer the  substitute. 

If  the  substitute  carries  on  a  teller  vote, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  commit- 
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tee  will  then  rise,  and  the  bill  as  amended 
will  then  be  before  the  House  for  passage. 
This,  therefore,  could  be  an  extremely 
short,  if  bitter,  fight  without  protracted 
debate — unless  we  lose  on  the  teller  vote 
and  then  have  to  try  to  amend  the  com- 
mittee bill  section  by  section. 

WHY   THE  COMMITTEE   BILL   IS   COMPLETELY 
INADEQUATE 

The  appropriations  authorization  in 
the  committee  bill  of  $245  million  for  fis- 
cal 1969  is  the  amount  suggested  by  the 
President  5  months  ago.  Since  then,  the 
great  attention  which  has  been  paid  na- 
tionally to  the  existence  of  malnutrition 
in  this  country  has  stimulated  many, 
many  more  areas  of  the  country  to  ask 
for  the  food  stamp  program.  Further- 
more, those  areas  which  do  already  have 
the  program  have  experienced  a  surge  of 
additional  participation  in  their  food 
stamp  programs  by  their  low-income 
families:  participation  has  increased  by 
about  22  per  ent  in  the  food  stamp  areas. 

Secrp'ary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  has 
testr.ed  that  we  need  at  least  S325.- 
000,000  in  this  fiscal  year  to  accom- 
modate all  of  the  areas  of  the  country' 
which  have  already  requested  the  pro- 
gram, but  cannot  be  included  under  pres- 
ent limitations.  If  additional  areas  ap- 
ply that  figure  would  increase.  It  would 
take  $12  million  to  $15  million  to  include 
New  York  City  alone. 

A  1-year  bill,  such  as  the  committee 
has  recommended,  would  mean  that  we 
would  again  have  to  go  through  this  same 
battle  next  year  with  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  in  order  to  permit  the  food 
stamp  program  to  remain  in  existence 
after  July  1.  1969.  If  you  remember,  it 
look  until  September  to  enact  the  food 
stamp  authorization  bill  last  year,  even 
though  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions had  expired  on  July  1.  The  program 
operated  on  a  iirecarious.  extralegal 
basis  for  nearly  3  months,  saved  only  by 
the  special  wording  of  the  continuing 
resolution  on  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  We  were  spend- 
ing money  on  food  stamps  during  July, 
August,  and  September  that  Congress 
had  not  authorized  in  the  enabling  legis- 
lation— we  were  doing  it  just  by  appro- 
priation rider.  That  is  not  a  safe  or  a 
reasonable  way  to  legislate  on  a  program 
which  means  the  difference  between  mal- 
nutrition and  proper  eating  for  nearly 
3  million  Americans. 

So.  if  we  are  going  to  have  this  same 
fight  over  the  food  stamp  program  next 
year  again  unless  we  resolve  the  issue 
now.  let  us  have  our  battle  right  now 
and  get  it  over  with.  We  would  still  have 
to  enact  the  legislation  providing  the 
actual  appropriations,  so  Congress  would 
continue  to  have  full  control  over  eveiT 
cent  wliich  is  spent.  My  substitute 
amendment  provides  for  no  blank  check 
to  the  SecretaiT,  such  as  he  has  on  many 
farm  programs — he  can  spend  for  food 
stamps  only  the  amounts  Congress  spe- 
cifically provides  each  year  for  that  pm-- 
pose  through  appropriation  bills. 

AREAS      WHICH      CANNOT      ENTER     THE      PROGRAM 
WITHOUT  PASSAGE  OF  THE  SULLIVAN  SUBSTITl'TE 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  1.027  counties 
or  independent  cities  throughout  the 
country  participating  now  in  the  fO(Xi 
stamp   program.   About   239   additional 
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ones  have  been  waiting  since  last  De- 
cember— when  they  were  certified  for 
it — for  funds  to  become  available  so  that 
they  could  begin  to  participate.  All  of 
them  were  assured  that  the  $255,000,000 
included  in  the  budget  for  fiscal  1969 
would  enable  them  to  start  the  program 
by  July  1,  1968,  at  the  latest,  and  many 
were  expecting  to  start  in  May  or  June  of 
this  year.  Out  of  these  239.  only  72  are 
going  to  be  admitted  to  the  program  this 
month,  and  some  additional  ones  pos- 
sibly in  August  or  September,  but  all  of 
the  following  counties  will  remain  on  the 
waiting  list  indefinitely  until  more  funds 
can  be  provided,  even  though  they  have 
been  ready  since  last  December  to  start : 

PREVIOUSLY    SCHEDVLED    TO    OPEN    IN    JULY    BUT 
NOW     DEFERREr      (tlS) 

Alabama:  Mobile  County  and  Mont- 
gomery County. 

Alaska:  Anchorage  area.  Dillingham 
area.  Fairbanks  area.  Juneau  area, 
Ketchikan  area,  Nome  afea  i  balance  > , 
Seward  ^rea. 

Arkansas:  Columbia  County,  Garland 
County.  Union  County. 

California:  Alameda  County. 

Colorado:  Chaffee  Coi|nty.  Fremont 
County,  Grand  County.  X^ake  County, 
Routt  County.  Teller  County. 

Georgia:  Chatham  County.  Polk 
County,  Upson  County. 

Illinois:  Boone  County.  Bureau  County, 
Carroll  County,  De  Kalb  County.  Du  Page 
County.  Ford  County.  PUlton  County. 
Grundy  County,  Hendefson  County. 
Henry  County.  Jo  Daviess  iCounty.  Kane 
County,  Kankakee  County,  Kendall 
County,  Knox  County.  Lajte  County.  La 
Salle  County,  Lee  County.  Livingston 
County.  Marshall  Counity.  McHenry 
County.  McLean  County.  Ji(ercer  County, 
Ogle  County.  Peoria  Coiitnty,  Putnam 
County,  Rock  Island  CJounty,  Stark 
County,  Stephenson  Coujnty.  Tazewell 
County,  Warren  County.  Whiteside 
County,  Will  County,  Winnebago  County, 
Woodford  County. 

Louisiana:  Caddo  Parish. 

Maryland:  Wicomico  County  and 
Worcester  County. 

Michigan:  Allegan  County,  Barry 
County,  Benzie  County,  Branch  County. 
Clare  County.  Clinton  Oounty.  Eaton 
County,  Grand  Traverse  County.  Hills- 
dale County.  Isabella  County.  Mason 
County,  Muskegon  County.  Ogemaw 
County,  St.  Joseph  County.  Shiawassee 
County,  and  Wexford  Couitty. 

Minnesota:  Cook  Counfcy,  Le  Sueur 
County.  Mille  Lacs  County,  and  Sibley 
County. 

Montana:  Glacier  County. 

New  Jersey:  Cumberlana  County  and 
Hudson  County. 

New  Mexico:  Bernalillo  County. 

North  Carolina:  Guilford  County  and 
Rockingham  County. 

Ohio:  Ashtabula  Couaty,  Medina 
County.  Ross  Coiinty.  San|lusky  County, 
and  Shelby  County. 

Pennsylvania:  Butler  Colunty,  Camer- 
on County.  Centre  CountyL  Elk  County, 
and  York  County.  | 

South  Carolina:  Aiken  Ofeunty.  Ander- 
son County,  Charleston  County.  Green- 
ville County,  Greenwood  County.  Lan- 
caster County.  Lexington  County,  Pickens 
County.  Richland  County,  Spartanburg 
County. 
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South  Dakota:  Beadle  County,  Brown 
County,  Codington  County.  Davison 
County. 

Virginia:  Fairfax  County,  including 
cities  of  Falls  Church  and  Fairfax. 

Washington:  King  County  and  Pierce 
County. 

Wisconsin:  Barron  County  and  Eau 
Claire  County. 

PREVIOUSLY  SCHEDULED  TO  OPEN  IN  AUGUST  BUT 
DEFERRED     118) 

Arkansas:  Washington  County. 

Louisiana:  St.  Tammany  Parish. 

Michigan:  Alger  County.  Delta  County, 
Dickinson  County.  Genesee  County, 
Saginaw  County. 

Montana:  Valley  County. 

Ohio:  Fulton  County  and  Huron 
County. 

Pennsylvania:  Berks  County.  Dela- 
ware County,  Monroe  County.  North- 
ampton County. 

Utah:  Salt  Lake  County  and  San  Juan 
County. 

OTHERS    DEFERRED     INDEflNrTELY     (14) 

Louisiana:  De  Soto  Parish. 

Massachusetts:  city  of  Boston,  city  of 
Cambridge,  city  of  Dracut,  city  of  Pitts- 
field,  city  of  Quincy.  city  of  Revere,  city 
of  Springfield. 

Michigan:  Antrim  County  and  School- 
craft County. 

Mississippi:  Alcorn  County. 

New  York:  Schoharie  County. 

North  Dakota:  Foster  County. 

Ohio:  Noble  County. 

ADDITIONAL    AREAS    SEEKING    PROGRAM 

The  following  additional  areas  have 
also  requested  food  stamp  projects  and 
cannot  possibly  be  admitted  unless  the 
appropriation  is  increased  substantially 
above  the  $225  million  presently  author- 
ized or  the  $245  million  proposed  in  the 
committee  bill: 

RECENT    ADDITIONAL    REQUESTS    FOR    FOOD   STAMP 
PROGRAM     (115) 

Alabama:  Elmore  County  and  Tusca- 
loosa County. 

Arkansas:  Scott  County. 

California :  Monterey  County  and  Sac- 
ramento County. 

Colorado:  Ouray  County  and  San  Mig- 
uel County. 

Connecticut:  City  of  Bridgeport,  city 
of  Noi-wich.  city  of  Torrington,  city  of 
Mlddletown,  city  of  Stamford. 

Georgia:  Newton  County.  Dooly 
County,  Wilcox  County. 

Indiana:  Brown  County  and  Sullivan 
County. 

Iowa:  Fremont  County,  Worth  County, 
Bremer  County.  Muscatine  County.  Mon- 
roe County.  Polk  County.  Boone  County. 
Webster  County.  Adair  County,  Page 
County. 

Kansas:  Leavenworth  County  and 
Johnson  County. 

Kentucky:  Bracken  Coimty.  Christian 
County.  Edmonson  County,  Pulton 
County,  Hart  County,  Lewis  County,  Mc- 
Lean County,  Metcalfe  County,  Owen 
County.  Boone  County. 

Louisiana:  Sabine  Parish.  Lafourche 
Parish.  St.  Bernard  Parish.  Jackson 
Parish.  Lincoln  Parish,  Bienville  Parish, 
Tangipahoa  Parish.  Webster  Parish.  East 
Feliciana  Parish. 

Michigan:  Baraga  County.  Mecosta 
Coimty.  Cass  County,  Livingston  Coimty, 
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Montcalm   County,   Ionia  County,   Me- 
nominee County. 

Minnesota:  Meeker  County,  Steele 
County.  Norman  County. 

Mississippi:  Rankin  County,  Tippali 
County,  Pearl  River  County,  Sharke\ 
County. 

Montana:  Missoula  County,  Richland 
County,  Hill  County,  Musselshell  Counts 

Nebraska:  Madison  County,  McPher- 
son  County,  Lincoln  County.  Logan 
County,  Webster  County,  Hayes  County 
Frontier  County,  Furnas  County,  Hitch- 
cock County,  Richardson  County.  Adan:^ 
County. 

New  Jersey:  Hunterdon  County,  E.s- 
sex  County,  Morris  County. 

North  Carolina:  Richmond  Count.v 
McDowell  County,  DA\ie  County.  Pitt 
County,  Catawba  County. 

North  Dakota:  Divide  County.  Ren- 
ville County,  Adams  County,  Grig^;.^ 
County.  Nelson  County.  Stutsman  Coun- 
ty, Pembina  County. 

Pennsylvania:  Forest  County.  War- 
ren County,  Lancaster  County. 

South  E>akota:  Hanson  County.  Miner 
County.  Hyde  County.  McCook  Coun- 
ty, Perkins  County,  Charles  Mix  Coun- 
ty. Douglas  County.  Edmunds  County. 
Aurora  County.  Lincoln  County,  Lake 
County,  Walworth  County.  Jackson 
County. 

Tennessee:  Henderson  County.  Brad- 
ley County.  White  County,  Carter  Coun- 
ty. Rhea  County. 

Virginia:  City  of  Virginia  Beacli 
and  City  of  Hampton. 

Wisconsin:  Buffalo  County. 

LIST   OF  SPONSORS   BY    STATES   OF  OPEN-END 
AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  130  sponsors  of  this 
legislation  include  the  chairmen  of  10 
standing  committees  of  the  House,  and 
four  ranking  minority  members  of  stand- 
ing committees. 

The  list,  by  States,  is  as  follows: 

Alaska:  Mr.  Pollock. 

Arizona:  Mr.  Udall. 

California:  Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr 
Leccett.  Mr  Burton.  Mr.  Cohelan.  Mr.  Mil- 
ler. Mr.  Edwards.  Mr.  Sisk.  Mr.  Holifield 
Mr.  CoRMAN.  Mr.  Rees.  Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Rov- 
BAL.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson.  Mr.  Van  Deer- 
LiN.  Mr.  TuNNEY.  Mr.  Waldie,  Mr.  Hawkins. 
and  Mr.  McFall. 

Colorado:  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr. 

ASPINALL. 

Connecticut:  Mr.  Daddario.  Mr.  St.  Once. 
and  Mr.  Irwin. 

Florida :  Mr.  Pepper. 

Hawaii:   Mr.  Matsunaca  and  Mrs.  Mink. 

Illinois:  Mr.  Dawson.  Mr  OHara.  Mr. 
Kluczynski.  Mr.  Ronan,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr. 
Yates.  Mr.  Pucinski,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Shipley, 
and  Mr.  Price. 

Indiana:   Mr.  Braoemas  and  Mr.  Jacobs. 

Iowa:  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Culver. 

Kentucky:  Mr.  Perkins. 

Maine :  Mr.  Kyros  and  Mr.  Hathaway. 

Maryland :  Mr.  Garmatz. 

Massachusetts:  Mr.  Boland.  Mr.  Philbin. 
Mr  DoNOHUE,  Mr.  O'Neill.  Mrs.  Heckler. 
and  Mr.  Burke. 

Michigan:  Mr.  Ruppe,  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr. 
Dices.  Mr.  Willlam  D.  Ford.  Mr.  Dingell, 
Mrs.  GRirriTHs.  Mr.  Conyers,  and  Mr.  Nedzi. 

Minnesota:  Mr.  Karth,  Mr.  Fraser,  ana 
Mr.  Blatnik. 

Missouri:   Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Montana:  Mr.  Olsen. 

New  Jersey:  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Rodino, 
Mr.  MiNiSH.  Mrs.  DWYER,  Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr. 
Daniels,   Mr.  Widnall,   and   Mr.  Thompson. 

New  Mexico:  Mr.  Walker. 
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New  York:  Mr.  Wolff.  Mr.  Tenzeh,  Mr. 
HALPERK,  Mr.  -Addabbo,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
Carey,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Ryan.  Mr.  Scheueh. 
Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Resnick,  Mr. 
Button,  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr. 
DiTLSKi,  Mr.  NORTON,  and  Mr.  Podell. 

Ohio:  Mr.  Feighan,   Mr.   Vanik,   and  Mr. 

.■ASHLEY. 

Pennsylvania:  Mr.  Barrett.  Mr.  Nix,  Mr. 
Byrne,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  FVxjd,  Mr.  Moor- 
HEAD,  Mr.  RooNtY,  Mr.  Saylor,  Mr.  Morgan, 
Mr.  F*ULTON.  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Schweiker, 
.Mr.  Green,  and  Mr.  Holland. 

Rhode  Island:  Mr.  St  Germain  and  Mr. 
Tiernan. 

South  Carolina:   Mr.  McMillan. 

South   I^akota:    Mr.   Reifix. 

Tennessee:   Mr.  Fulton  and  Mr.  Anderson. 

Texas:  Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Eckhardt,  Mr. 
Wright,  and  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Washington:  Mr.  Adams.  Mrs.  Hansen,  and 
Mr.  Hicks. 

West  Virginia:  Mr.  Slack,  Mr  Hechler, 
..nd  Mr.  Kez. 

Wisconsin:  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Reuss. 
:ind  Mr.   Zablocki 


RESOLUTION    ON    SELECTIVE    BUY- 
ING OF  TABLE  GRAPES 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

of  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  19,  1968 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  struggle  of  America  s  farm 
.vorkers  to  reap  the  just  fruits  of  their 
labor  is  a  story  of  passion  and  courage. 
The  United  Farm  Workers'  Organizing 
Committee,  under  the  valiant  leadership 
of  Cesar  Chavez,  has,  through  its  wisdom 
and  perserverance,  given  the  labor  move- 
ment a  new  determination. 

On  July  12.  at  their  meeting  in  San 
Francisco,  the  Northern  California 
Council  of  Churches  offlciaUy  joined  the 
sreat  number  of  Americans  who  see  in 
the  farm  workers'  movement — a  hope 
and  a  need — for  all  workers  to  gain  a 
lair  share  of  the  wealth  they  help  to  pro- 
duce. The  resolution  seeks  to  aid  the 
movement  by  urging  all  Americans  to 
boycott  nonunion  California  table  grapes. 
Venceremos. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
the  resolution  of  the  council's  board  of 
directors : 

Resolution  on   Selective   Buying   op  Table 
Grapes 

The  farm  workers'  movement  under  the 
leadership  of  Cesar  Chavez  has  made  historic 
progress  in  the  past  two  and  one-half  years. 
Those  employers  that  have  signed  contracts 
\rtth  the  UFWOC  are  to  be  commended  for 
:helr  progressive  management.  (Schenley.  Dl 
Giorgio.  Perelli-Mlnettl.  Goldberg.  Almaden. 
E.  &  J.  Gallo.  Paul  Masson.  Novitiate  Wineries 
find  Christian  Brothers.) 

Despite  this  progress  the  agricultural  in- 
ciustry  on  the  whole  continues  to  resist  the 
unionization  of  its  workers.  The  UFWOC  Is 
now  engaged  In  a  long  and  difficult  labor  dis- 
pute with  Glumarra  Vineyards  Corporation 
and  with  other  table  grape  growers  who  are 
giving  aid  to  the  Glumarra  Corporation.  The 
outcome  of  this  struggle  may  determine 
whether  or  not  farm  workers  can  change  their 
life  situation  through  non-violent  means. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  farm  workers  have 
a  right  to  be  organized  and  that,  in  fact.  Jus- 
tice in  agricultural  employer-employee  rela- 
tions depends  on  the  presence  of  an  eBectlve 
and  responsible  union  for  workers.  We  con- 
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slder  the  UFWOC  under  the  leadership  of 
Cesar  Chavez  to  be  an  effective  and  respon- 
sible union  for  farm  workers.  We  decry  the 
refusal  of  Glumarra  Vineyards  Corporation 
and  other  employers  to  meet  with  repre- 
sentatives of  their  workers  and  we  urge  them 
in  the  name  of  Justice  to  accept  a  bargain- 
ing relationship  to  a  union  of  their  workers 

So  long  as  employers  refuse  to  recognize 
and  bargain  with  an  organization  of  their 
workers  they  must  accept  primary  responsi- 
bility for  the  pain  and  distress  of  resultant 
strikes  and  boycotts. 

Since  strikes  and  boycotts  have  proved  to 
be  the  most  effective  non-violent  means  of 
applying  pressure  on  employers  we  have  sup- 
jKjrted  the  Delano  strikers  in  their  efforts  to 
pressure  their  employers  to  the  bargaining 
table. 

Be  it  therefore  resolved  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Northern  California  Council 
of  Churches  now  reaffirm  their  support  for 
the  efforts  of  the  UPWOC  and  call  on  church- 
men to  use  their  purchasing  power  on  behalf 
of  Justice.  Specifically,  we  urge  churchmen  to 
refrain  from  the  purchase  of  all  California 
table  grapes  unless  it  can  be  positively  deter- 
mined that  such  grapes  have  not  been  har- 
vested by  strikebreakers  (eg.,  Dl  Glorglo's  Hi- 
Color  Label)  or  have  not  been  marketed  by 
employers  that  are  lending  direct  aid  to 
Glumarra  Vineyards  Corporations. 

We  also  call  on  our  constituent  denomina- 
tions to  take  similar  actions  and  to  publicize 
their  actions  as  widely  as  possible. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  Governor  Reagan.  New  York  Mayor 
Lindsay,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  Glumarra  Corporation,  the 
United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee 
and  other  interested  parties. 

Adopted  by  Board  of  Directors.  Northern 
California  Council  of  Churches,  July  12,  1968. 


NEWSLETTER 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

of    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  19,  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  laws  relating  to  social 
security  and  medicare  affect  us  all  either 
now  or  in  the  future,  it  is  important  that 
our  American  citizens  know  about  the 
details  of  procedure  for  application  and 
eligibility  under  these  insurance  pro- 
grams. I  have  recently  obtained  a 
pamphlet  "Your  Social  Security:  Retire- 
ment. Survivors  and  Disability  Insur- 
ance, and  Medicare"  published  in  May 
1968.  by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration. As  an  added  service  to  our  South 
Hills  Congressional  District  in  Allegheny 
County,  western  Pennsylvania,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  send  these  pamphlets  to 
those  residents  on  my  congressional  mail- 
ing list.  Likewise,  I  am  enclosing  articles 
from  a  recent  issue  of  Challenge  maga- 
zine which  give  an  excellent  statement  of 
the  work  of  the  House  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee  and  our  national  fu- 
ture in  space.  Congressman  Bell  of  Cali- 
foiTiia  has  placed  the  article  in  the  Rec- 
ord earlier  in  the  summer, 

I  am  placing  my  accompanying  news- 
letter in  the  Congressional  Record  as 
a  public  document  of  this  second  ses- 
sion of  the  90th  Congress: 
Newsletter 

To  my  good  friends:  I  am  writing  to  you 
personally  so  that  you  will  know  your  new 
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Social  Security  and  Medicare  benefits.  Under 
the  1967  amendments.  Social  Security  & 
Medicare  affect  all  of  us,  either  now  or  in 
the  future — esfjecially  our  good  older  jjeople. 
Some  of  the  benefits  come  to  eligible  people 
automatically.  But  for  others,  you  must  apply 
or  else  you  and  your  dependents  will  lose 
the  benefit. 

After  talking  with  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration about  the  needs  of  our  Con- 
gressional District,  I  have  obtained  copies 
of  the  new  booklet  "Your  Social  Security." 
I  am  happy  to  send  one  to  you  personally. 
You  will  note  It  covers  Retirement.  Survivors 
and  Disability  Insurance,  also  Medicare. 

Many  people  in  our  Congressional  District 
have  iisked  about  my  work  on  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee.  Challenge  mag- 
azine has  published  articles  on  Coiigressman 
Teague  (D- Texas)  and  myself  as  two  senior 
members  having  responsibility  for  our  U.S. 
Astronauts  and  Space  Program  This  article 
has  been  placed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
by  Congressman  Bell  of  California.  As  so 
many  have  requested  copies.  I  am  pleased  to 
enclose  one  for  you. 

Our  offices  in  Washington  and  Pittsburgh 
are  open  week  days  and  Saturdays  during  the 
summer  sessions  of  Congress.  We  are  glad  to 
be  of  service  to  you  on  any  questions  you 
might  have  for  yourself,  yovir  family  or  our 
U.S.  servicemen  in  South  Vietnam,  or  wher- 
ever they  are  stationed.  As  U.S.  servicemen 
and  their  wives  (21  and  over)  can  vote  by 
absentee  ballot,  please  send  me  names  and 
addresses  of  your  servicemen,  friends  or  rela- 
tives— and  I  will  be  happy  to  arrange  for 
absentee  ballots. 
Cordially. 

Jim  Pulton. 

PS.  Good  News !  A  new  Pennsylvania  State 
Flag  will  be  glien  to  every  serviceman  on 
duty  overseas.  Please  tell  your  servicemen  to 
write  me  requesting  a  State  Flag,  and  I  will 
follow  up  to  see  he  gets  his  flag  under  the 
new  State  law.  Just  passed. 

Jim. 


NEWARK  MOURNS  DEATH  OF 
TIMOTHY  STILL 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  19,  1968 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  .Speaker,  last  Sun- 
day evening  the  people  of  Newark  lost 
a  man  who  was  the  embodiment  of  Chris- 
tian ideals,  a  man  who  succored  the  poor, 
ministered  to  the  downtrodden,  and  gave 
hope  to  all  those  who  care  about  the 
future  of  Newark  as  an  urban  center 
where  racial  harmony  and  social  justice 
can  prevail.  The  man  whom  we  mourn  is 
Dr.  Timothy  Still.  He  died  of  a  heart  at- 
tack at  age  48.  And  his  life  will  be  long 
remembered  by  those  of  us  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  him  and  working 
with  him. 

The  following  news  articles  reflect  the 
love  and  esteem  in  which  this  great  man 
of  understanding  and  peace  was  held : 

City  Bms  Farewell  to  Timothy   Still 
(By  E>ouglas  Eldrldge) 

The  body  of  Timothy  Still  was  brought 
back  to  his  old  neighborhood  yesterday,  and 
today  he  receives  a  final  farewell  from  a 
mourning  city. 

Mr.  Still,  who  was  president  of  the  United 
Community  Corp.,  Newark's  antlpoverty 
agency,  died  Sunday  of  a  heart  attack  at  the 
age  of  48. 

His  body  was  on  vlev.  all  last  night  in  Fuld 
Neighborhood  House,  71  Boyd  St.,  in  the  mid- 
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die  of  the  housing  project  lit  which  Mr.  Still 
had  lived  for  14  years. 

More  than  1 ,200  persons  filed  past  the  open 
bier  last  night  as  members  of  the  Dukers 
Athletic  Club.  In  which  Mr.  Still  was  deeply 
interested,  stood  a  night-long  vigil. 

The  coflln  lay  at  the  rear  of  the  Puld 
Neighborhood  House  gymnasium,  surround- 
ed by  the  floral  tributes.  Mourners  filed  past 
very  slowly,  some  glancing  down  for  a  mo- 
ment and  some  kneeling  in  prayer  while 
others  waited  patiently. 

Oov.  Hughes.  Mayor  Hugh  J.  Addonizio 
and  many  business  and  government  leaders 
were  expected  to  Join  hundreds  of  Mr.  Still's 
neighbors  and  friends  for  the  service  in 
Metropolitan  Baptist  Church.  32  Prince  St. 

After  an  Interfalth  service  In  the  1.000-seat 
church,  Mr.  Still's  body  was  to  be  taken  to 
Rose  Hill  Cemetery,  Lindeni  for  immediate 
cremation. 

His  ashes  will  remain  at  the  cemetery  until 
his  family  decides  on  their  disposition,  it  was 
reported  by  Charles  Whlghftm,  Newark  fu- 
neral director.  j 

Mr.  Still's  body  was  moveq  yesterday  from 
the  Whlgham  Funeral  Hoi^e  to  the  Fuld 
Neighborhood  House,  of  which  Mr.  Still  was 
J.  vice  president.  The  community  center  Is  in 
the  shadtyw  of  the  building  at  45  17th  Ave., 
where  Mr  Still  had  lived  with  his  wife,  their 
three  children  and  his  motlter. 

Some  350  city  employees  and  civic  leaders 
attended  a  brief  service  for  Mr.  Still  In  the 
City  Council  chambers  at  Cltjr  Hall  yesterday. 

He  was  eulogized  as  a  champion  of  the  poor 
and  a  servant  of  all  people  irv  speeches  by  the 
mayor.  Councilman  Calvin  D.  West.  Rev. 
Thomas  Comerford  of  Queen  of  Angels  Cath- 
olic Church.  Rabbi  Shlomo  Levine  of  Temple 
B'nal  Abraham,  Rev.  Benjamin  P.  Johnson 
of  Metropolitan  Baptist  Church  and  Dr.  L. 
Sylvester  Odom.  executive  director  of  the 
United  Community  Corp..  I^ho  will  preside 
at  today's  funeral  service. 

The  mayor  repeated  the  speech  he  had 
given  at  a  testimonial  dlnnw  for  Mr  Stll!  a 
week  ago  tonight.  He  said  >  all  cities  must 
develop  leaders  like  Mr.  Still  "if  we  are  to 
survive  "  [ 

HAD    COMMON    TOpCH 

And  Mr.  Johnson  said:  "He  walked  with 
the  kingly  and  the  great,  biit  he  never  lost 
the  common  touch.  He  was  one  of  the  great- 
est citizens  Newark  has  ever  ^nown " 

Today's  rites  were  to  include  brief  talks 
by  the  governor  and  the  mayor  and  eulogies 
by  Mr.  Johnson.  Msgr.  Tljomas  Carey  of 
Queen  of  Angels  and  Rabbi  Jonathan  Prinz, 
who  had  been  a  vice  presldejit  of  UCC  with 
Mr.  Still. 

.Another  memorial  service!  was  scheduled 
this  morning  at  the  UCC's  Afea  Board  2,  415 
Springfield  Ave  .  under  the  iauspices  of  the 
Total  Employment  and  Ma»power  training 
program.  Arthur  Jones,  exijcutive  director, 
was  to  preside. 

The  antipoverty  agency's  board  of  trustees 
has  scheduled  a  meeting  fojj  next  Thursday 
at  8  p.m.  in  the  Pabyan  Ciibana  Club.  481 
Fabyan  Place.  Irvlngton,  Op  consider  the 
choice  of  a  new  president. 

Rev.  Levin  B.  West,  minister  of  Grace  Re- 
formed Chapel  and  one  of  ttiree  vice  presi- 
dents of  the  agency,  is  acting  as  president  of 
the  corporation  until  the  boJrd  takes  action. 
Mr.  West  is  considered  a  leiiding  candidate 
to  fill  out  Mr.  Still's  termJ  which  expires 
next  June  1 

MEMORIAL    TRIBUTES 

Memorial  tributes  contlnljied  from  many 
sources.  The  Newark  Housing  Authority, 
which  had  employed  Mr.  Still  hs  a  community 
relations  consultant,  passed  j[a  resolution  of 
grief. 

Rep.  Joseph  G.  Mlnlsh,  D-llth  Dlst.,  praised 
Mr.  Still's  service  as  his  district  secretary. 
"He  was  a  dear  friend  for  |B5  years  and  a 
great  man,  unselfishly  dedlmted  to  finding 
a  lasting  and  Just  solution  ko  our  nation's 
urban  crisis  and  the  related  sroblems  of  dls- 
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crimination  and  poverty  In  an  affluent  so- 
ciety." Mlnlsh  said. 

The  Springfield  Avenue  Merchants  Asso- 
ciation urged  contributions  to  the  West  Kin- 
ney Junior  High  School  Scholarship  Fund 
to  set  up  a  "Tim  Still  Scholarship."  Mr.  Still 
had  been  president  uf  the  fund. 

Morris  Spielberg,  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, asked  th«T  contributions  be  sent  to  the 
school.  301  Vt.  Kinney  St .  to  carry  out  Mr. 
Still's  hopes  for  a  college  education  for  un- 
derprivileged   young    people. 

Still  Eulogized:    Newark  His   Lite 
(By  Ernest  Johnston.  Jr.) 

Timothy  Still,  president  of  Newark's  United 
Community  Corporation  who  died  Sunday, 
was  memorialized  yesterday  as  "a  person  who 
gave  his  life  for  the  Newark  communitv." 

"Tim  Still  has  indeed  laid  down  his  life  for 
his  friends  because  he  believed  in  them," 
said  Dr.  L.  Sylvester  Odom,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  UCC. 

Funeral  services  for  Still  will  be  held  today 
at  2  p.m.  at  the  Metropolitan  Baptist  Church, 
32-34  Prince  St. 

Dr.  Odom  was  among  some  400  people  at- 
tending the  memorial  service  yesterday  in 
the  council  chambers  of  City  Hall. 

•He  demonstrated  his  love  for  his  friends 
and  neighbors  by  the  boundless  faith  he  had 
in  them."  Dr.  Odom  said. 

Mayor  Hugh  J.  Addonizio  said,  "It  was  less 
than  a  week  ago  that  we  stood  with  Tim 
Still  and  honored  him  for  being,  in  every 
way.  the  first  citizen  of  this  city." 

Still  was  honored  with  a  testimonial  last 
Thursday  at  Newark's  Robert  Treat  Hotel 
which  was  attended  by  more  than  1.000 
people. 

Repeating  the  words  he  said  about  Still 
at  the  dinner.  Addonizio  said,  'he  helped  the 
poor  and  the  black,  of  course — that  was  his 
strength  and  his  greatest  glory,  but  he 
helped  others  too — he  helped  white  men  and 
women  and  white  organizations  as  well." 

Addonizio  further  said.  "He  helped  busi- 
nesses and  foundations — in  fact,  he  helped  so 
many  different  causes  that  it  was  impossible 
to  keep  up  with  them.  ' 

"His  value  to  the  city  was  summed  up  by 
someone  who  said  that  if  Newark  didn't 
have  a  Tlmmy  Still,  it  would  have  to  invent 
one."  Addonizio  said. 

"We  can  be  thankful  that  we  didn't  have 
to  invent  a  man  with  his  ability  to  relate  to 
so  many  different  people  and  so  many  dif- 
ferent groups."  he  added. 

Councilman  Calvin  West  representing  the 
city  council  said  Still  was  a  man  who  had 
ideas  and  who  could  understand  ideas. 

"He  gave  his  love  and  service  and  produc- 
tive and  creative  work  without  regard  for 
reward.  He  gave  freely.  His  heart  and  mind 
were  attuned  to  this  supreme  aim  and  not 
once  swayed  or  clouded  by  hatred  or  fear,  " 
West  added. 

West  said  that  Still  had  ways  of  saying 
things  in  terms  that  young  as  well  as  the 
old  could  understand. 

WORK    GOES    ON 

"The  hope  of  our  city  rests  with  leaders 
who  have  the  gift  of  firmness  and  of  flexi- 
bility. Tim  Still  had  both.  He  was  one  of 
God's  great  creations  In  our  time."  West  said. 

Rev.  B.  P.  Johnson,  pastor  of  Metropolitan 
Baptist  Church  and  the  minister  who  will 
deliver  today's  eulogy  said.  "Men  like  Still 
are  not  to  be  found  everyday." 

Rev.  Johnson  said,  "He  didn't  boast  of 
higher  education  nor  did  he  boast  of  anything 
but  to  do  his  duty  to  mankind." 

Father  Thomas  Comerford  of  Queen  of 
Angels  Church  said  the  greatest  tribute  that 
can  be  given  to  Still  is  that  his  work  will  be 
carried  on. 

"We  have  heard  from  Coretta  King  and 
Ted  Kennedy,  now  let  us  hear  from  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Newark  coinmunity  who  will  con- 
tinue Still's  work,"  said  Father  Comerford. 
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Rabbi  Shlomo  Levlne  of  B'nal  Abraham 
Temple  in  Newark  called  Still  a  man  with  a 
mission,  a  dream  for  the  city  and  a  vision 
for  the  people. 

Rev.  Johnson  said  Metropolitan  Church 
has  a  total  seating  capacity  of  about  1,400 
persons.  He  said  loudspeakers  will  be  placod 
in  the  basement  of  the  church  as  well  as  -he 
outside. 

Arthur  Jones,  executive  director  of  TEAM 
(Total  Employment  and  Manpower)  wii; 
close  its  headquarters  and  centers  today  .;; 
1  p  m.  to  allow  employees  to  attend  funeral 
services. 

City  Hall  will  also  close  at  1  p.m. 

Hundreds  of  people,  passed  the  casket  lo 
pay  their  respects.  Members  of  the  Duker 
Athletic  Club,  with  which  Still  was  afflliatecl. 
stood  guard  over  the  bier.  On  one  side  of  the 
casket,  surrounded  by  sprays  of  flowers,  was 
Still's  club  Jacket,  and  on  the  other  a  picture 
of  Still. 

Among  the  people  viewing  the  body  wer  ■ 
children,  neighbors,  friends  and  policemen 
One  person  noted  that  people  had  been  com- 
ing steadily  since  4:00  p.m. 

Guinzel  Reaves.  18.  of  304  West  Kinne-. 
St..  approached  the  coffin,  stood  for  severa; 
minutes,  and  then  walked  away  sadly.  Tw 
white  men  then  knelt  at  the  casket,  said  .i 
prayer  and  walked  away.  A  Negro  womai. 
then  approached  and  knelt  in  prayer. 

One  man,  Edward  P.  Higglns,  approached 
the  casket,  knelt  and  touched  Still.  Ht 
later  said  that  he  had  known  Still  since  he 
had  been  a  child,  and  added  that  he  haa 
been  responsible  for  getting  a  job  for  StlU'^ 
father  at  one  time. 

Tim  Still  told  it  like  it  is.  He  was  a  black 
man  and  things  go  hard  for  the  black  man 
Tim  Still  told  us  about  it.  about  the  poverty 
and  the  deprivation  that  are  the  sorry  birth- 
right of  a  tenth  of  our  people.  He  never  lei 
us  forget  that  so  long  as  the  American  dream 
is  unfulfilled  for  them,  we  are  the  less.  Ih 
fostering  the  Ideals  that  engaged  his  life,  we 
build  his  lasting  memorial.  But  he  did  more 
than  tell  us.  He  worked.  He  tried  to  correct 
the  ills  he  found  and  he  was  remarkabh 
effective.  There  was  not  a  group  in  Newark, 
probably  not  an  individual,  who  dldn  t  ad- 
mire him.  And  so  his  death  touches  us  all. 

What  was  his  secret?  He  gave  it  to  us  him- 
self only  last  Thursday  as  he  stood  to  accept 
a  community's  gratitude  at  the  testimonial 
dinner  that  was  our  unknowing  farewell 
"I've  always  considered  people  and  what 
happens  to  people  more  important  than  any- 
thing." he  said,  "that's  what  really  counts," 

Love  is  a  word  we  use  awkwardly.  It  has 
been  abused  and  all  but  banished  from  our 
world  and  we  forget  what  it  means,  the 
desire  to  give  of  one's  self,  'nm  Still  wasn't 
afraid  of  the  word. 

Belter,  he  did  not  fear  Love's  transform- 
ing power,  either.  He  knew  that  the  way  to 
change  men's  minds  is  to  change  men's 
hearts.  And  so  he  loved  us  all  and  surely  we 
are,  each  of  us,  the  richer  for  that.  And  Just 
as  surely,  we  are,  each  of  us.  a  bit  poorer  now 
that  he  is  gone. 

Greater  Newark  Chamuer  op  Commerce. 


CAPTIVE   NATIONS   WEEK 


HON.  ED  REINECKE 

ul-     CAl.Il-uRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  17,  1968 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  86-90  passed 
by  Congress  in  1959,  the  President  was 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  third  week  in 
July  1959  as  "Captive  Nations  Week  "  and 
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imlting  the  American  people  to  observe 
that  week  with  "appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities.  "  The  Congress  further  au- 
thorized and  requested  a  similar  proc- 
lamation each  year  until  such  time  as 
freedom  and  independence  shall  have 
been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations 
of  the  world.  Accordingly,  the  United 
States  has  issued  proclamations  com- 
memorating Captive  Nations  Week  each 
year  since  i959. 

This  year  in  observing  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  Captive  Nations  Week  we  must 
remain  firm  against  further  Communist 
usurpation  in  the  world,  and  to  do  all 
within  our  power  to  work  for  the  ulti- 
mate liberation  of  every  captive  nation. 

AS  we  nere  in  America  try  to  build  a 
better  future  we  cannot  afford  to  forget 
those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  who  strive 
for  freedom.  By  our  observance  in  the 
United  States  we  show  our  support  of 
the  light  of  all  people  to  pursue  their  po- 
litical, economic,  and  cultural  develop- 
ment as  they  deem  best. 

I  sincerely  hope  our  next  President  will 
offer  an  aet;iessive  economic  program 
aimed  at  encouraging  those  still  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  assisting  in  whatever 
manner  effective  those  who  would  con- 
tinue the  struggle  for  freedom,  and  offer- 
ing the  ingredient  so  vital  to  all — the 
iiope  and  dream  of  success  in  their 
efforts. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

truth,  and,  I  hope  renews  our  dedication 
to  their  cause. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Europe  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  have  con- 
stantly maintained  an  active  interest  in 
all  developments  relating  to  the  coim- 
tries  of  Central  and  East  Europe,  and 
many  of  the  hearings  reports  and  reso- 
lutions of  this  subcommittee  and  House 
bear  witness  to  this  fact  and,  in  particu- 
lar, my  resolution  in  this  Congress,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  709,  "to  provide 
for  the  affirmation  of  the  right  to  self- 
determination  and  freedom  of  the  peo- 
ples of  subjugated  nations,"  is  but  one 
example  of  my  continuing  interest. 

I  pray  that  certain  events  currently 
taking  place  in  some  of  these  countries 
will  eventually  lead  toward  early  and 
permanent  freedom  for  all  the  peoples 
of  the  captive  nations.  In  the  meantime, 
I  will  do  whatever  I  can  to  encourage 
the  people  of  those  countries  of  the  world 
to  continue  to  hold  faith  in  the  belief 
that  one  day  they  will  be  free. 


HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  17,  1968 

Mrs.  ILELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  In  the  10th  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week,  which 
we  are  celebrating  this  year  from  July  14 
through  July  20.  Once  again  I  am  most 
thankful  for  the  opportunity  to  express 
my  personal  and  continuing  concern  for 
the  plight  of  millions  of  people  in  those 
nations. 

We  in  the  Congress  along  with  millions 
of  our  fellow  Americans  once  again  join 
together  before  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  show  that  we  are  firm  In  our 
determination  never  to  forget  the  aspira- 
tions for  freedom  of  all  the  captive  na- 
tions and  to  continually  work  in  everj- 
way  possible  in  order  that  they  may 
eventually  be  liberated  from  the  throes  of 
totalitarianism.  As  our  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  once  said: 

Without  belittling  the  courage  with  which 
men  have  died,  we  should  not  forget  those 
acts  of  courage  with  which  men  have  lived. 

This  statement  of  my  dear  friend  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  can  easily  be  applied  to 
those  who,  for  nearly  20  years  have  suf- 
fered the  Indoctrination,  the  threats,  and 
terror  with  which  the  courageous  peoples 
of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  have  had 
to  live,  while  at  the  same  time  clinging 
to  their  national  traditions,  ancient  cus- 
toms, and  spiritual  values.  Their  fixed 
objective  of  national  Independence  and 
Individual  freedom  is  our  objective,  and 
each  Captive  Nations  Week  observance 
reminds  us.  stresses  this  fundamental 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  19.  1968 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
patriotism  and  respect  American  youth 
have  for  their  country  has  been  a  topic 
of  great  concern  for  the  American  public. 
Incidents  such  as  draft  card  and  flag 
b-arning  have  been  a  source  of  great  con- 
sternation for  men  and  women  who  truly 
love  this  land  of  ours. 

However,  I  know  that  these  desistant 
elements  in  our  youth  movement  repre- 
sen*^  only  a  minority  opinion  and  while 
we  should  pay  heed  to  some  of  their  ora- 
tory, we  must  remember  that  the  ma- 
jority of  our  youth  are  loyal,  patriotic 
citizens. 

Miss  Kathy  Tuttle  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  one  of  these  loyal  Americans. 
I  believe  that  my  colleagues  would  be 
interested  in  an  essay  by  this  yotmg  lady 
that  won  the  Decatur  Cintan  Citizenship 
Contest: 

Principles  of  Good  Citizenship  Which 
Must  Be  Exemplified  in  My  Lite  as  a 
Youth  of  Today  and  an  Adult  of  To- 
morrow 

(By  Kathy  Tuttle) 

Citizenship — Just  what  Is  it  all  about? 

Whenever  I  think  of  the  word  citizenship. 
I  also  think  of  freedom,  something  my  an- 
cestors fought  so  hard  for  and  to  them  I  am 
so  thankful.  Thankful  because  I  can  worship 
where  I  please,  say  what  I  please,  and  write 
what  I  please.  I  have  the  privilege  to  vote  ray 
legislators  into  office  because  I  have  freedom 
and  democracy.  And  most  Important.  I  liavc 
the  right  and  privilege  to  say,  "this  Is  my 
country,"  I  belong. 

But  now  It  Is  my  turn  to  do  my  part.  I 
was  given  my  citizenship,  and  now  I  must 
work  ^o  keep  it  so  that  I.  too.  may  give  it. 

It  Is  my  duty  as  a  youth  of  today  to  execute 
the  principles  of  good  citizenship  in  the  best 
way  I  can. 

I  complain  not  when  Uncle  Sam  takes  part 
of  my  hard  earned  money;  nor  would  I  defy 
or  deny  a  man  anything  because  of  the  color 
of  his  skin.  And  I  think  I  would  rather  be 
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put  to  death  than  to  ever  slap  my  country 
In  the  face  by  burning  my  draft  card.  I  am 
proud  of  being  an  American  citizen.  Just  as  I 
am  proud  of  being  the  daughter  of  my  par- 
ents. I  know  how  hurt  my  parents  would  be 
if  I  betrayed  them,  and  i  would  expect  my 
fellow  Americans  to  be  even  more  hurt  If  I 
were  to  betray  this  country. 

As  a  youth  of  today,  I  will  stand  by  my 
country.  Following  its  rules  and  try  with  all 
my  capability  to  help  better  It  In  any  way 
that  I  can. 

But  It  will  not  stop  there.  I  must  also  con- 
sider the  future  and  carry  my  principles  of 
good  citizenship  right  along  with  me.  To- 
morrow I  will  be  an  adult,  and  It  Is  then 
that  I  must  serve  my  country  even  more.  I 
will  continue  to  stand  by  this  wonderful 
country,  but  now  I  must  stand  taller,  for  it 
is  through  me  that  our  country's  future  will 
depend.  I  must  now  teach  my  children  the 
prli'iclples  of  good  citizenship  and  hope  that 
they,  too.  will  appreciate  their  citizenship  as 
I  do  mine.  I  will  teach  them  not  to  hate,  but 
to  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,  along  with 
the  almighty  golden  rule.  I  will  do  my  best 
to  show  them  the  difference  between  right 
.-ind  wrong,  and  hope  that  they.  too.  will 
enjoy  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people. 

At  the  time,  I  am  Just  a  student  of  citizen- 
ship. I  am  learning  and  establishing  prin- 
ciples for  good  citizenship  each  day.  and  it  Is 
the  youth  of  yesterday  that  Is  my  teacher. 
I,  too.  win  be  a  teacher  responsible  for  stu- 
dents. My  only  hope  Is  that  I  will  be  a  good 
one. 

Whether  I  am  a  youth  of  today,  or  an 
adult  of  tomorrow.  I  will  highly  value  my 
citizenship.  My  country  and  I  will  be  one 
and  inseparable,  and  practice  the  principles 
of  freedom,  equality.  Justice,  and  humanity 
for  which  American  patriots  sacrificed  their 
lives  and  fortunes. 

Youth  or  adult.  I  will  love  my  country,  sup- 
ports Its  constitution,  obey  Its  laws,  respect 
its  flag,  and  defend  it  against  all  enemies. 

I  win  say  again,  "this  is  my  country.""  and 
of  it  I  am  very  proud.  As  Lincoln  said,  "all 
men  are  created  equal."  and  this  I  feel  Is  the 
basis  for  good  citizenship.  As  a  youth.  I  will 
practice  this  principle,  and  as  an  adult.  I 
will  teach  it. 


CONGRESSMAN  REES  ANNOUNCES 
RESULTS  OF  1968  CONGRESSION- 
AL QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

lu't    (.Ai-irORNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Friday,  July  19,  1968 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
.<^nt  to  my  constituents  in  California's 
26th  Congressional  District  my  annual 
congressional  questionnaire.  The  re- 
sponse was  immediate  and  enthusiastic, 
and  I  would  like  to  thank  the  more  than 
15,000  citizens  who  were  sufficiently  con- 
cerned to  take  the  time  to  complete  and 
return  this  poll. 

My  congressional  district  is  in  the 
western  section  of  Los  Angeles  County 
and  includes  the  cities  of  Beverly  Hills 
and  Culver  City:  the  Los  Angeles  City 
communities  of  Rancho  Park.  Venice. 
Mar  "Vista.  Palms.  West  Los  Angeles. 
Cheviot  Hills,  Beverlywood.  West  Adams, 
and  Fairfax  Avenue;  as  well  as  the  Los 
Angeles  County  areas  of  West  Hollywood, 
and  the  Sunset  Strip.  Incomes  ranee 
from  lower  middle  to  upper:  a  majority 
of  my  constituents  are  homeowners,  and 
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their  educational  level  I3  higher  than 
average. 

The  questions  were  written  to  reflect 
issues  of  particular  concern  to  my  dis- 
trict, as  well  as  the  current  major  na- 
tional and  international  Issues.  In  the 
multiple-choice  questions,  many  re- 
spondents chose  several  alllernatives.  Be- 
cause of  this  some  percent$ges  add  up  to 
more  than  100  percent. 

Particularly  gratifying  -was  the  hl^h 
degree  of  respondents  whof  urther  elabo- 
rated their  views  with  notes  and  letters. 
I  regret  that  space  limitations  make  it 
impossible  for  me  to  share  these  com- 
ments with  my  colleagues  as  I  can  testi- 
fy to  their  worthwhile  nature. 

Knowing  that  my  colleftgues  in  Con- 
gress will  be  interested  la  the  response 
of  my  constituents  to  the  vital  issues  of 
the  day,  I  include  here  tha  tabulated  re- 
sults of  this  poll : 

Rees  1968  congressional  quesikonnaire  survey 
compilation  | 
[In  percent)  [ 

_.        FOREIGN     POLICIf 

1.  Vietnam — Which  policy  #0  you  favor  for 
the  United  States  In  Vietnana|f 

Deploy  our  forces  In  more  reijfally  defen- 
sible positions  around  the  cities,  stop 
the  bombing  of  the  norths  and  seek 
negotiations  with  the  Smith  Viet- 
namese Government,  the  wTU?  (Vlet- 
cong)  and  the  North  Vietnamese 43 

Increase  U.S.  forces  sufBclent  ko  Improve 
our  military  position  befor^  consider- 
ing any  negotiations | 18 

Withdraw  all  U.S.  forces  Immajuately 20 

Expand  the  war  on  all  front*  In  an  at- 
tempt to  achieve  a  complete  military 
victory J 18 

2.  The  Middle  East — In  view  of  the  circum- 
stances leading  up  to  and  restiltlng  from  last 
sxunmer's  6-day  war,  which  of  the  following 
policies  would  you  favor? 

Enter  Into  a  non-aggression  jpact  with 
Israel  g;uaranteelng  her  nomlial  borders 
in  case  of  Invasion ^_ 8 

Attempt  to  deal  either  through  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  or  directly  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  attain  an  ultimate  solution 
to  the  Middle  East  problem  which 
would  guarantee  all  Arab/Iaraell  fron- 
tiers, the  access  of  all  nations  to  the 
Suez  Canal  and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  and 
curtail  the  arms  race , 53 

Israel  should  continue  her  policy  of  oc- 
cupying the  conquered  lands  until  the 
completion  of  a  peace  treatiy  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  natlona,. 36 

The  conquered  territories  should  be  made 
an  Integral  part  of  Israel,  pface  treaty 
or  no  peace  treaty * 11 

ECONOMIC     POLICT 

3.  Foreign  Aid — Considering  that  we  are 
one  of  the  few  "have"  countries,  despite  some 
current  economic  dlfflculties.  what  would  you 
favor  as  our  means  of  dealing  with  the  "have 
not"  nations? 

Maintain  our  present  foreign  aj(d  program 
with  Its  emphasis  on  development 
loans  to  purchase  U.S.  equipment  and 
technology   ^ 16 

Continue  foreign  aid.  but  sharply  cur- 
tall  aid  funds  for  military  eq^ilpment..     26 

Place  greater  emphasis  on  contributing 
to  the  capital  of  multinatlaftal  devel- 
opment banks,  such  as  the  World  Bank 
and  the  Inter-American  Defelopment 
Bank,  and  lessen  dependence  on  our 
own  unilateral  foreign  aid  program 46 

Eliminate  all  foreign  aid ^ 17 

4.  The  Dollar  Drain — Our  adverse  balance 
of  International  payments  has  been  much  In 
the  news  this  year.  To  cure  this  deficit  would 
you — 
Tax  American  tourists  traveling  abroad-.     14 
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Restrict  American  Investments  abroad. .     20 

Reduce  our  military  spending  and  com- 
mitments abroad,  especially  In  Europe.     68 

P^irther  reduce  Federal  expenditures  for 
domestic  programs 18 

Increase  Federal  Income  tax  rates  to  re- 
duce the  deficit  and  thus  curb  Infla- 
tion   23 

Reform  our  tax  laws  to  eliminate  tax 
loopholes  and  thus  reduce  the  budget 
deflclt 50 
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HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17,  1968 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted,  I  include  in  the  Record 
my  remarks  prepared  for  delivery  in 
Cleveland  at  the  observation  of  Captive 
Nations  Week,  held  on  Thursday,  July  18. 
This  ceremony  was  held  on  Cleveland's 
Public  Square  and  more  than  15,000  peo- 
ple attended: 

Captivt:   Nations   Week 

The  compelling  Issue  of  our  times  Is  peace, 
that  Is,  peace  with  Justice  for  all  nations 
and  all  people. 

Mankind  has  witnessed  the  ruthless  march 
of  Imperial  Russian  communism  for  almost 
half  a  century.  This  march  has  overrun  and 
occupied  no  less  than  a  score  of  once  free 
and  Independent  nations.  Three  other  na- 
tions have  been  forcibly  divided  by  this  red 
tyranny.  Nearly  one-third  of  all  humanity 
Is  now  enchained  against  their  will  behind 
the  Iron  and  bamboo  curtains.  The  Russian 
communists  boldly  iissert  they  will  not  stop 
their  march  until  all  the  world  Is  their  cap- 
tive empire.  This  situation  Is  responsible  for 
the  dangerous  tensions  which  grip  the  world 
and  threaten  another  armed  conflict. 

In  our  quest  for  peace  with  justice  we 
have  tens  of  millions  of  allies  within  the 
Russian  communist  empire.  These  are  the 
people,  the  common  man,  of  the  captive, 
non-Russian  nations.  They  call  out  to  us  for 
emancipation  from  the  tyranny  and  Godless 
system  which  has  been  Imposed  upon  them 
by  subversion,  terror  and  military  force. 
Their  political  goals  are  the  same  as  ours — 
liberty,  freedom,  and  national  Independence. 

The  aspirations  of  the  people  of  the  cap- 
tive, non-Russian  nations  stand  as  a  power- 
ful deterrent  to  war.  The  non-Russian  f)eople 
comprise  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
population  behind  the  Iron  and  bamboo 
curtains.  No  red  dictator  will  dare  to  launch 
a  new  world  war  in  the  certain  knowledge 
these  captive  peoples  are  firmly  allied  with 
freedom's  cause. 

It  Is.  therefore.  Imperative  that  we  keep 
alive  the  aspirations  of  the  people  of  the  cap- 
tive nations,  to  manifest  our  concern  for 
their  present  plight  and  to  strengthen  our 
alliance  with  them.  The  official  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  by  the  people  of 
this  country  Is  a  fitting  way  to  express  our 
support  for  the  Just  aspirations  of  these 
people. 

Great  numbers  of  citizens  in  our  com- 
munity have  faaiUy  ties  in  many  of  the  cap- 
tive nations,  particularly  Poland,  Hungary, 
Ukraine,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Estonia,  East 
Germany,  Armenia,  and  Croatia,  among 
others.  They  know  well  the  plight  of  their 
friends  axid  relatives  living  under  communist 
rule.  It  Is  necessary  that  all  Americans  under- 
stand the  plight  of  the  Captive  Nations  and 
the  aspirations  of  the  people  of  these  nations 
for  freedom  and  national  Independence.  For 
it  Is  in  this  understanding  that  we,  as  a 
nation,  shall  find  the  key  to  peace  and  Justice. 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17.  1968 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ob- 
sen'ance  of  Captive  Nations  Week  is  es- 
pecially significant  and  meaningful  thi.s 
year.  Por  1968  is  also  International  Hu- 
man Rights  Year,  in  commemoration  of 
the  20th  annlversai-y  of  the  adoption  by 
the  United  Nations  of  the  Univer.sal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights.  Tluough  this 
declaration,  all  member  states  assumed 
collective  and  individual  responsibility 
for  helping  to  safeguard  man's  inherent 
right  to  freedom,  dignity,  and  justice. 

And  yet,  in  this  era  in  which  many 
Asian  and  African  nations  have  at  last 
shattered  the  bonds  of  colonialism,  there 
still  remain  nations  whose  iJeoples  are 
denied  the  sovereign  right  to  live  under 
a  system  of  government  of  their  ovm 
choice.  The  oppressed  citizens  of  these 
lands  are  deprived  of  the  basic  human 
freedom  to  which  all  men  aspire. 

But,  as  this  week's  commemoration 
demonstrates,  this  situation  is  not  being 
ignored.  Many  International  meetings 
have  been  held  since  the  original  univer- 
sal declaration  of  1948  in  reaffirmation  oi 
the  pledge  to  "uphold  the  principle  of 
self-determination  of  all  peoples  and  na- 
tions" and  to  "ban  all  forms  of  discrim- 
ination in  the  exercise  of  human  rights." 
The  most  recent  of  these  meetings  took 
place  only  a  month  ago  as  80  govern- 
ments and  representatives  from  various 
nongovernment  organizations  gathered 
in  Tehran  in  an  International  Confer- 
ence on  Human  Rights. 

It  was  with  the  Intention  of  making 
these  conferences  meaningful  steps  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  universal  min- 
imum standards  of  human  rights  that  I 
introduced  in  January  of  this  year  legis- 
lation urging  that  the  United  States  rat- 
ify the  U.N.  Conventions  on  Genocide,  the 
Abolition  of  Forced  Labor,  the  Political 
Rights  cff  Women,  and  Freedom  of  As- 
sociation, and  Protection  of  the  Right  to 
Organize. 

The  adoption  of  this  resolution  iH.  Res. 
1029)  would  be  a  positive  step  toward 
bringing  to  fruition  worldwide  efforts  to 
establish  basic  human  rights  for  all  peo- 
ples. These  conventions  seek  nothing  for 
the  whole  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  that 
is  not  already  the  birthright  of  every 
U.S.  citizen,  and  their  ratification  would 
not  require  any  implementing  legislation 
but  would  simply  represent  an  affirma- 
tion of  our  genuine  desire  to  universalize 
those  rights  which  now  exist  in  our  land. 
Coming  so  soon  after  the  celebration 
of  our  own  Independence  Day,  Captive 
Nations  Week  cannot  but  help  to  reaf- 
firm our  dedication  to  the  Immortal 
words  in  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence setting  forth  the  noble  principles 
upon  which  our  Nation  was  foanded 
"that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  rights,  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness." 
Our  own  Revolution  and  struggle  for 
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national  Independence  captured  the 
imagination  of  all  mankind,  and  in  striv- 
ing to  achieve  our  freedom,  in  a  real 
sense  we  embodied  the  deepest  aspira- 
tions of  evei-y  man  in  every  nation  in 
every  age. 

Thomas  Jefferson  had  foreseen  that  in 
order  to  maintain  a  vibrant  and  work- 
able government,  our  society  could  never 
abandon  the  quest  for  freedom.  This 
continuing  effort,  and  the  unceasing 
struggles  of  the  captive  nations  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  tyranny,  are  part  of  the 
.same  universal  battle  of  all  men  for 
democratic  ideals  and  Individual  liberty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this,  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  our  commemoration  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  and  in  this  Interna- 
tional Human  Rights  Year,  it  is  only  fit- 
ting that  we  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
principles  of  self-determination  and  hu- 
man dignity  for  all  people  throughout  the 
world. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  Include  in 
the  Record,  following  my  remarics,  tlie 
proclamation  of  Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes, 
of  New  Jersey,  and  the  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Captive  Nations  Committee  of 
New  Jersey  in  observance  of  this  signi- 
ficant occasion. 

The  proclamation  and  resolution  fol- 
low: 

Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  week  of  July  14,  1968  marks 
the  "Captive  Nations  Week"  In  the  United 
States  of  America;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  unanimously  expressed  In  Public  Law 
86-90,  approved  July  17,  1959,  Its  Indignation 
at  tlie  continued  enslavement  by  the  inter- 
national communist  conspiracy  of  the  Al- 
banian, Bulgarian,  Byelorussian,  Czech, 
Estonian,  Hungarian,  llatvlan,  Lithuanian, 
Polish,  Romanian,  Serbian,  and  Ukrainian 
peoples  and  many  others,  which  are  known 
as  the  Captive  Nations;   and 

Whereas,  presidential  proclamations  des- 
ignating "Captive  Nations  Week"  have  caused 
the  American  people  to  be  continually  aware 
of  the  plight  of  the  nations  dominated  by 
Communist  imperialism  and  to  dedicate 
themselves  to  the  support  of  the  legitimate 
and  Just  aspirations  of  the  people  of  those 
Captive  Nations;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  in- 
dep>endence  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the-  people  of  the  Captive  Nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and  one  of 
the  best  hoi>es  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace; 
and 

Whereas,  It  is  fitting  that  we  clearly  mani- 
fest to  such  people  through  appropriate  and 
official  means  the  historic  feeling  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  share  with  them 
in  their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  Independence. 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Richard  J.  Hughes,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  do  hereby 
proclaim  that  the  week  of  July  14,  1968,  as 
"Captive  Nations  Week"  be  observed  by  the 
citizens  of  New  Jersey. 

Given,  under  my  band  and  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  this  eleventh 
day  of  July  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-eight  and 
in  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
the  one  hundred  and  ninety-first. 

(SEAI-l  RiCHAED  J.  HUGHES. 

Got'Pmor. 
By  the  Governor; 

Robert  J.  Buekhardt, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  unanimously  expressed  In  Public  Law 
86-90,  approved  July  17,  1959,  its  Indignation 
at  the  continued  enslavement  by  the  Inter- 
national communist  conspiracy  of  the  Al- 
banian. Bulgarian.  Byelorussian,  Czech.  Es- 
tonian, Hungarian,  Latvian,  Lithuanian, 
Polish  Romanian,  Serbian,  and  Ukrainian 
peoples  and  many  others,  which  are  known 
as  the  Captive  Nations;  and 

Whereas  Presidential  proclamations  desig- 
nating "Captive  Nations  Week"  have  caused 
the  American  people  to  be  continually  aware 
of  the  plight  of  the  nations  dominated 
by  Communist  Imperialism  and  to  dedicate 
themselves  to  the  support  of  the  legitimate 
and  Just  aspirations  of  the  people  of  those 
Captive    Nations;     and 

Whereas  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  Captive  Nations  constitutes 
a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and  one  of  the 
best  hopes  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace;  and 
Whereas  It  Is  fitting  that  we  clearly  mani- 
fest to  such  people  through  appropriate  and 
official  means  the  historic  feeling  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  share  with  them 
in  their  aspirations  lor  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  Independence. 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee  of  New  Jersey  urges: 
1.)  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  and  the 
mayors  of  all  cities  and  towns  it.  the  state  to 
issue  appropriate  Captive  Nations  Week 
P>roclamatlons;  2.)  the  members  of  the 
United  States  Congress  from  New  Jersey  to 
mark  the  occasion  with  appropriate  remarks 
on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives;  3.)  the  members  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  from  New  Jersey 
to  give  their  full  support  to  House  Resolution 
15,  submitted  to  the  1st  Session  of  the  89th 
Congress,  January  4.  1965  by  Representative 
Derwlnskl,  aiming  at  establishment  of  a 
Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations; 
4.)  the  members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  from 
New  Jersey  to  give  their  full  support  to 
H.  Con.  Res.  757,  submitted  on  April  3,  1968 
by  Mr.  Patten  and  sponsored  by  Mr.  Daniels, 
Mr.  Helstoskl  and  Mr.  Rodlno,  so  that  the 
said  resolution  be  acted  upon  favorably  by 
the  Congress. 

Unanimously  adopted  June  17,  1968,  on 
behttlf  of  the  Captive  Nations  Committee  of 
New  Jersey. 

Daniel  Marchishin, 

Chairman. 
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ment,  and  imprisonment  for  seeking  free- 
doms we  are  tempted  to  disparage;  that 
they  t)elleve  the  prize  worth  the  strug- 
gle; and  that  slowly,  painfully  slowly 
they  may  t>e  winning  a  measure  of  per- 
sonal freedom,  dignity,  and  E>olitical 
autonomy  for  themselves  and  their  coun- 
trymen. These  courageous  men  and  wom- 
en merit  our  great  respect  and  every  en- 
couragement and  assistance  we  can  offer. 
Let  us,  in  addition,  resolve  not  to  betray 
them  subtly  by  neglecting  to  nurture  and 
rejoice  in  our  own  liberties. 


Resolution:  Captive  Nations  Committee  of 
New  Jersey 
Whereas  the  week  of  July  14,  1968  marks 
the  "Captive  Nations  Week"  In  the  United 
States  of  America;  and 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  17,  1968 

Mrs.  GRIPFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
more  than  a  dozen  years  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  observed  Captive 
Nations  Week.  This  annual  observance 
ser\-es,  first  of  all,  to  honor  the  people  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  whose  strug- 
gle for  intellectual  and  artistic  liberty 
and  for  national  self-determination  has 
been  so  long  and  arduous  and  meagerly 
rewarded.  But  it  also  brings  forcibly  to 
mind  how  rare  and  precious  our  own 
freedom  is.  how  dlJBBcult  to  achieve,  how 
near-miraculous  to  maintain.  Vigor  of 
political  differences,  variety  of  styles  of 
life,  rich  possibilities  for  choice — all  this 
we  earnestly  wish  for  the  people  of  the 
captive  nations.  All  this  we  oft-en  just  as 
earnestly  wish  would  disappear  from  the 
pages  of  our  own  morning  newspapers. 
So  we  are  well  reminded  that  there  are 
persons  who  suffer  censorship,  harass- 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    IIXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPPiESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  20,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amer- 
icans across  the  Nation  are  observing  this 
week,  the  10th  Captive  Nations  Week.  In 
1959,  Congress  passed  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  resolution  'Public  Law  86- 
90  >,  and  each  year  since  the  observance 
has  grown  to  the  point  where  In  addition 
to  otir  American  observance,  citizens  In 
foreign  coimtries,  such  as  the  Republic 
of  China,  Korea,  Japan,  India.  West  Ger- 
many, Argentina,  and  others  have  joined 
us  in  this  annual  event.  Of  course,  Mos- 
cow and  the  other  Red  regimes  have  been 
striving  to  have  this  international  event 
eliminated. 

All  the  essentials  surrounding  this 
traditional  observance — its  history, 
meaning,  and  portent — can  be  foimd  In 
the  current  book,  'Tlie  Vulnerable  Rus- 
sians." Authored  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlan- 
sky,  of  Georgetown  University,  this  popu- 
lar book  traces  the  whole  evolution  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  observances  and 
authoritatively  explains  why  imperialist 
Moscow  has  made  such  a  fuss  every  year 
in  its  condemnation  of  the  week. 

The  work  is  now  available  at  the 
Georgetown  University  bookstore,  White 
Gravenor,  Georgetown  University,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  The  reviews  of  the  work  in- 
dicate the  novel  and  informative  char- 
acter of  the  book,  even  to  the  point  of 
calling  for  a  necessary  reassessment  of 
our  policy  toward  the  U.S.S.R.  Tlie  two 
following  reviews  should  Interest  prospec- 
tive readers  in  the  contents  of  'The 
Vulnerable  Russians": 

[From  the  Tablet,  Feb.  1,  1968] 
The  Vulnerable  Russians 
"The  Vulnerable  Russians,"  by  our  friend 
Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky  of  Georgetown  UrU- 
verslty,  presents  a  very  telling  picture  of 
Russian  imperialism  and  colonialism.  (Pag- 
eant Press,  Manhattan,  454  pages.  $6.95) 

It  is  the  author's  contention  that  112 
million  Russians  are  holding  123  millions 
of  other  peoples  In  captivity  by  psycho-pohtl- 
cal  warfare.  He  lists  among  the  captives  not 
only  the  nations  taken  into  the  Communist 
orbit  after  World  War  II  but  such  segments 
of  the  old  czartst  empire  as  the  Ukraine, 
Byelorussia,  Cossakia,  North  Caucasia. 
Georgia,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Turkestan 
and  the  Par  East  republic. 

The  growtu  of  the  Russian  Empire  In  Its 
first  50  years — a  short  period  In  world  his- 
tory— has  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
phenomena  of  our  time.  From  Moscow  to  the 
Danube,  and  Cuba    In  the  west,  and  from 
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St  the   progress 


Itlon  of  Rus- 
,  and  for  naive 
at    Yalta    and 


Moecow   to  China   In   the 
has  been  astounding. 

No  one  may  say  the  Comlaunlsts  came  to 
power  In  Russia  through  rel  olutlon.  because 
they  seized  power  after  tl  b  revolution  of 
Alexander  Kerensky.  Nor  die  they  build  their 
empire  by  conversion  to  Co4imunlsm  or  love 
of  Communism,  but  by  fear. 

In  addition  they  were  kelped  by  those 
who  should  have  opposed  ithem  the  most, 
th*  antl-Communlst  natloOe  Including  the 
United  States.  Karl  Marx '  recognized  the 
genius  of  the  Russians  In  Rising  others  for 
the  advancement  of  Rusa^tn  alms.  Marx 
wrote;  "The  Russian  bear  1«  certainly  capa- 
ble of  anything,  so  long  q^  he  knows  the 
other  animals  he  has  to  deal|wlth  to  be  capa- 
ble of  nothing."  i 

Dr.  Dobrlansky  blames  l^oodrow  Wilson 
and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Jor  much  of  the 
rise  of  the  Russian  Emplr^.  He  condemns 
Wilson  for  falling  to  apply  'the  principle  of 
national  self-determlnatlonj  to  the  many 
subjugated  non-Russian  nittlons,  like  the 
Ukraine  In  the  Russian  eoplre.  He  blames 
Roosevelt  for  diplomatic 
sla.  for  economic  contrlbutl 
trust  of  the  Russian  wo: 
Tehran. '  , 

The  United  States,  he  fl$dfl,  has  allowed 
Itself  to  be  fooled  and  usect  by  the  Russian 
leaders  with  the  result  tllBt  It  has  been 
losing  ground  every  day.  H^Tlnslsts  that  the 
United  States  should  fight  In  the  cold  wjir 
with  the  s&me  weapons  tie  Russians  are 
using — psycho-polltlcal  tactics. 

Dr.  Dobrlansky  launches  Into  a  point  by 
point  discussion  of  the  wmys  Russian  ex- 
pansion can  be  halted  by  luslng  their  own 
tactics  against  the  Russlaqe.  "It  la  only  a 
question  of  time  before  fuither  cumulation 
of  evidence  In  ratlonallza(J  failure,  com- 
promise and  no-wln  psyckosls  will  move 
sufficient  minds  to  adopii  this  realistic 
policy,"  the  author  concludeti. 

In  looking  over  back  Issue^  of  "Tlie  Tablet" 
we  are  more  convinced  thaja  ever  that  the 
continued  and  strong  opptifeltion  voiced  In 
"The  Tablet"  to  Russian  ala  was  absolutely 
right.  The  entrance  of  the  United  States  Into 
both  world  wars  and  our  weak  policies  at 
the  peace  ccnferences,  weri  tragic,  the  be- 
trayal of  democracy.  Justife  and  freedom 
made  Soviet  victories  possible  and  helped 
plunge  the  world  Into  todajfs  horrors.  Com- 
munism has  always  been  th»  greatest  threat 
to  the  United  States.  Today  «  Imperils  every- 
one, despite  all  the  s0-called  bridge 
building. 


munlst  aggression  and  seek  peace  with  Justice 
In  the  world. 

The  book,  published  by  Pageant  Press, 
knocks  down  major  myths  about  the  Russian 
Communist  empire  and  the  world  Communist 
movement.  Among  them: 

1.  The  myth  that  the  Bolshevik  Revolution 
of  1917  was  the  source  of  Soviet  Russian  Im- 
perlocolonlallsm.  The  Russian  Tsars  had  built 
a  mighty  empire,  a  prison  house  of  nations, 
before  1917.  In  coming  to  power  the  Bol- 
sheviks promised  national  self-determination, 
then  began  a  brutal  reconquest  of  all  the  na- 
tions which  immediately  declared  their  in- 
dependence of  the  Moscow  regime. 

2.  The  myth  of  Lenin's  promise  of  "land, 
bread  and  peace."  During  SO  years  in  power 
neither  Russians  nor  non-Russians  in  the 
Red  Empire  have  in  any  real  sense  received 
land,  bread,  or  peace, 

3.  The  myth  of  Moscow's  "peaceful  coex- 
istence," first  applied  to  non-Russian  states 
bordering  Soviet  Russia.  Once  these  were 
taken  over  by  subversion.  Internal  war  and 
external  conquest,  the  formula  was  extended 
toward  the  rest  of  the  world. 

4.  The  mjrth  of  Communism  Itself.  It  is  not 
and  never  has  been  a  workable  social,  poli- 
tical or  economic  system.  Rather,  Commu- 
nism Is  a  deceptive  ideological  we&pon  to 
conquer  the  frustrated,  the  impractical 
dreamers,  the  naive,  especially  In  impover- 
ished areas. 

"The  Vulnerable  Russians"  points  out  the 
antithesis  between  the  Bolshevik  Revolution, 
celebrating  its  60th  anniversary  month,  and 
the  American  Revolution  which  will  observe 
its  200th  birthday  in  1976.  One  Is  dedicated 
to  conquest  and  totalitarianism;  the  other  to 
Independence  of  nations  and  freedom  of 
peoples. 

The  "vulnerability"  of  the  Russians  Is  to 
the  powerful  appeal,  properly  presented,  of 
the  main  principles  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, principles  which  Dr.  Dobrlansky  points 
out,  are  embodied  In  the  National  Captive 
Nations  Week  Resolution.  Public  Law  86-90. 


those  families  whose  sons  willingly  step 
forward  to  serve  the  country  in  dlfiQcult 
times.  This  is  not  a  war  in  which  all  of 
our  able-bodied  young  men  share  in  the 
hazards  of  combat.  Out  of  15  million 
youths  of  military  age,  far  less  than  1 
percent  have  been  killed  or  disabled.  The 
burden  of  hardship  of  the  Nation's  Viet- 
nam policy,  a  policy  with  which  many 
of  us  disagree,  is  borne  by  a  handful 
of  combat  infantrymen,  pilots,  and  serv- 
icemen from  the  various  branches  who 
happen  to  be  assigned  to  duties  of  ex- 
treme peril. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  In  our 
history  when  so  many  of  us  live  so  well 
while  a  very  few  suffer  so  much. 

It  seems  to  me  that  under  present 
circumstances  no  family  should  have  to 
face  the  loss  of  more  than  one  individual 
when  there  are  so  many  others  able  to 
share  In  the  burden.  If  the  Department 
of  Defense  will  not  act  to  expand  Its 
present  sole  surviving  son  pwlicy.  then 
Congress  should 


NEED  TO  EXPAND  SOLE  SURVIVING 
SON  POLICY  CITED 


EBABLE     Ilbss 


The   Vulnebable 
"The  Vulnerable  RusslanaJ"  a  book  by  Dr. 
Lev  E.  Dobrlansky.  Chalrmai  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian   Congress    Committee    Of    America,    de- 
serves a  close  reading  by  all  who  oppose  Com- 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY.  JR. 

OF   C.\LirORNI.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  19,  1968 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
joined  in  the  sponsorship  of  H.R.  18725 
this  week  believing  that  the  tremendous 
burden  and  grief  of  family  loss  should 
not    be    placed    disproportionately    on 


MORE  CONGRESSIONAL  BENEFITS 
UNJUSTIFIED 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or     MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  19,  1968 

Mr.  NELSEN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
urge  Members  of  Congress  to  resound- 
ingly defeat  a  measure  which  would  sub- 
stantially increase  congressional  retire- 
ment pay.  These  congressional  pay  re- 
visions are  included  in  H.R.  16903.  the 
Foreign  Service  Annuities  Adjustment 
Act  of  1968.  scheduled  for  floor  debate 
next  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  justification 
whatsoever  for  raising  congressional 
benefits  at  a  time  the  American  F>eople 
are  being  forced  to  make  extra  sacrifice 
through  lieavier  taxes.  The  present  pre- 
carious financial  condition  of  the  United 
States  will  not  permit  such  expensive, 
taxpayer-financed  frills. 

I  hope  this  attempted  raid  on  the  tax- 
payers will  be  resoundingly  defeated  on 
a  rollcall  vote.  We  In  the  Congress  must 
set  a  responsible  example  by  avoiding 
unnecessary*  spending. 


Jitly  22,  1968 
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The  Senate  met  at  10:31  a.m..  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Prfcderlck  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  ibllowing  pray- 
er: 


Almighty  God,  In  knowledge  of  whom 
standeth  our  life,  we  turn  from  the 
tumult  of  an  angry  world  not  that  we 
may  escape  from  it.  but  that  we  may  face 
the  perplexing  maze  of  its  tragic  prob- 
lems with  strong  spirits  and  quiet  minds. 

God  the  all-merciful,  earth  hath  for- 
saken meekness  and  mercy  and  slighted 
Thy  word.  Let  not  Thy  wrath  in  its  ter- 
rors awaken.  Give  to  us  peace  In  our 
time,  O  Lord. 


God  the  all-righteous,  man  hath  de- 
fied Thee.  Yet  to  eternity  standeth  Thy 
word;  falsehood  and  wrong  shall  not 
tarry  beside  Thee.  Give  to  us  peace  In  our 
time.  O  Lord. 

We  ask  it  In  the  name  of  that  One 
whose  is  the  kingdom  and  the  power  and 
the  glory.  Amen. 


Mr. 


THE  JOURNAL 
MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 


ORDER    FOR   TRANSACTION    OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  for  the  time  allocated 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Holland],  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  business, 
with  a  time  limitation  of  3  minutes  on 
statements  therein. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Saturday.  July  20.  1968. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 

SERVICE  BUILDINGS  ACT 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 


to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1424,  H.R.  18065. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

Tlie  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
18065)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  Act.  1926.  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection. ^the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  tliiid  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  1444),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PrRPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

This  bin  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
«13. 500,000  for  fiscal  year  1970  and  $14,300,000 
for  fiscal  year  1971  for  operating  expenses  of 
the  Foreign  Service  buildings  proj^rim.  These 
costs  include  minor  Improvement  to  existing 
properties,  recurring  payments  on  long-term 
leases  of  buildings,  the  m.Untenance,  opera- 
tion, ar.d  repair  of  buildings,  furnishings  for 
new  and  existing  properties,  costs  of  super- 
vision of  construction  projects,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program. 

COMKHTTEE    ACTION    AND    RECOMMENDATION 

This  authorization  was  reqi^ested  by  the 
Department  of  State  In  a  letter  dated  April 
29.  1968,  and  Introduced  as  S.  3442  by  Senator 
Fulbrlght  (by  request)  on  May  6.  On  Jvily 
15,  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  voice 
vote,  passed  H.R.  18065.  which  is  identical  in 
substance  to  S.  3442. 

On  July  19,  Mr.  Earnest  J.  Warlow,  Director 
L.f  the  Office  of  Foreign  Buildings.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  testified  on  the  need  for  this 
ciuthorlzatlon,  which  the  committee  subse- 
quenly  ordered  favorably  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ite  without  amendment.  Mr.  Warlow's  state- 
ment and  supporting  document  are  appended 
to  this  report.  The  committee  is  unaware  of 
any  objections  to  this  bill. 

The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  that 
the  amounts  authorized  in  H.R.  18065  do  not 
Include  funds  for  the  acquisition,  design,  and 
construction  of  capital  projects,  for  which 
nmple  funds  still  remain  available  from  the 
*29.810.000  authorized  for  thl.s  purpose  In 
1966.  That  same  act  (Public  Law  89-€36) 
.Uso  contained  an  authorization  of  $12,600,000 
for  fiscal  year  1968  and  $12,750,000  for  fiscal 
year  1969  for  operating  expenses.  The  pro- 
posed 2-year  authorization  Is  therefore 
.^lightly  higher  than  the  previous  one  and 
reflects  a  worldwide  Increase  of  wages  and 
prices  averaging  6  percent. 

With  these  funds  the  Department  of  State 
will  operate  and  administer  office  buildings, 
residences,  and  staff  housing  acquired  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  $270  million  and  now 
'.alued  at  about  $550  million. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  rec- 
ommends that  this  bin  be  passed  by  the 
Senate  In  order  to  make  possible  the  orderly 
presentation  early  nrxt  year  of  the  State 
Department's  appropriation  request  to  main- 
tain these  properties. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 


ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 


THE  POULTRY  PRODUCTS 
INSPECTION  ACT 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  under 
date  of  July  20,  1968,  the  Washington 
Post  carried  an  article  written  by  Morton 
Mint?,  entitled  ■Betty  Furness.  Backed 
by  Johnson,  Hits  Senate  Bid  To  Ease 
Meat  Rules." 

This  article  deals  with  an  amendment 
I  sponsored  in  the  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry Committee  to  amend  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act,  H.R.  16363,  to 
include  a  provision  permitting  poultry 
and  red  meat,  inspected  under  a  State 
system  which  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  first  determined  is  "at  least 
equal  to"  or  better  than  the  Federal  sys- 
tem, to  move  in  interstate  commerce. 

I  will  read  this  article  in  its  entirety  as 
I  feel  it  important  for  the  Senate  to  be 
not  only  aware  of  the  contents  of  this 
partially  factual  article,  but  also  of  the 
facts  that  have  been  omitted  from  it. 

The  article  reads : 

Backed  by  a  ringing  White  House  declara- 
tion that  "Betty  speaks  for  the  Administra- 
tion," consumer  spokesman  Betty  Furness 
yesterday  attacked  a  surprise  Senate  amend- 
ment that  she  said  could  undermine  "the 
whole  Federal   food   inspection   system." 

The  amendment,  sponsored  by  Sen.  Spes- 
sard  L.  Holland  (D-Fla.).  was  tacked  onto 
the  clean-poultry  bill  last  Wednesday  by  a 
10  to  2  vote  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. 

In  arguing  for  his  proposal,  which  had  the 
backing  of  Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.  (D-Va.), 
Holland  had  cited  a  letter  from  Rodney  Leon- 
ard  of   the  Agriculture  Department. 

Mr.  President,  I  depart  from  my  state- 
ment to  remark  that  not  only  did  I  have 
the  support  of  Senator  Byrd,  but  the  sup- 
port of  eight  other  members  of  the  whole 
committee  meeting  there  at  that  time. 

The  article  continues: 

The  amendment  permits  Interstate  ship- 
ment of  meat  and  poultry  products  if  they 
are  approved  by  State  inspection  systems  that 
are  certified  to' be  at  least  equal  to  the  exist- 
ing Agriculture  Department  insi>ectlon  pro- 
grams for  Interstate  products. 

That  would  allow  meat  and  poultry  which 
move  In  Interstate  commerce,  and  which 
otherwise  would  have  to  be  Federally  In- 
spected, to  get  by  with  only  State  Inspection. 

Miss  Furness,  the  President's  Special  As- 
sistant for  Consumer  AfTalrf.  said  a  major 
objection  to  the  Holland  amendment  is  that 
products  from  States  with  Inspection  pro- 
grams that  merely  "appear  to  equal"  Agricul- 
ture's could  be  sold  all  over  the  country. 

States  would  be  competing  with  each  other 
to  attract  packing  firms,  she  said,  "and  a 
very  ready  form  of  competition  could  be  the 
lowering  of  Inspection  standards."  Miss  Fur- 
ness said  "nothing  but  harm  to  the  con- 
sumer" could  come  from  the  Holland  amend- 
ment. 

The  strong  White  House  endorsement  of 
Miss  Furness"  statement  came  after  It  be- 
came known  that  Sen.  Holland  had  used  an 
April  18  letter  from  Leonard.  Administrator 
of  the  Agriculture  Department's  Consumer 
and  Marketing  Service,  to  support  his  argu- 
ments for  the  amendment. 

Leonard  wTOte  Agriculture  Committee 
Chairman  Allen  J.  EUender  fD-La.)  that  the 


Holland  proposal  "Is  a  reasonable  and  logical 
approach  to  meaningful  Federal-State  ac- 
complishment of  the  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide all  consumers  with  a  wholesome  meat 
supply." 

Two  months  earlier  Leonard  had  been  less 
tentative  while  addressing  the  National  In- 
dependent Meat  Packers  Association,  which 
is  a  principal  backer  of  the  Holland  proposal, 
along  with  members  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  State  Departments  of  Agriculture. 

When  asked  If  the  Administration  would 
seek  a  plan  like  the  Holland  amendment. 
Leonard's  reply,  recorded  in  a  printed  sum- 
mary of  the  meeting,  was.  "Yes.  It  Is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Department  ...  to  transmit  a 
draft  amendment  to  the  Congress  for  passage 
this  year" 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  want  the 
Senate  to  understand  that  the  Depart- 
ment lived  up  to  that  agreement,  because 
the  bill  originally  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Representative 
Purcell  of  Texas  was,  so  he  stated  to  me 
a  few  minutes  ago,  transmitted  to  him 
by  the  Department  for  introduction.  And 
incidentally,  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  before  the  House  committee, 
at  the  hearings  on  the  bill,  testified  in 
strong  support  of  this  particular  part  of 
that  bill,  as  I  shall  later  show. 

The  article  continues: 

Things  were  different  last  night.  Agricul- 
ture Secretary  Orvllle  L.  Freeman  said  that 
at  his  direction,  Leonard  "has  been  working 
all  day  ...  to  oppose  and  block  the  Holland 
amendment."  (In  March,  Freeman  had  told 
newsmen  that  he  failed  to  see  "what  the  fuss 
is  about ") 

The  White  House  spokesman  in  endorsing 
Miss  Furness'  statement  pointed  out  that 
President  Johnson  had  fought  last  year  for 
the  Wholesome  Meat  Products  Inspection  Act 
and  had  been  seeking  a  poultry  bill  patterned 
after  It. 

So  ends  the  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  which,  in  larf?e  part.  I  might 
say,  is  correct.  It  is  incorrect  only  in  its 
omissions  of  factual  statements,  and  also 
in  Its  statement  that  my  amendment  was 
a  surprise  amendment,  because  the 
statement  introduced  for  ^  Chairman 
Trenhaile.  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture, had  requested  that  this  amend- 
ment be  inserted  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  shortly  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Meat  Inspection  Act.  Pub- 
lic Law  90-201.  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  National  Association  of  State  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  met  on  Febru- 
acy  6,  1968,  and  unanimously  approved 
a  resolution  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  and, 
toeether  with  and  preceding  the  resolu- 
tion, from  the  letterhead  of  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  State  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  the  list  of  names  of  Its  oCa- 
cers  and  directors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  and 
the  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The    National    Association    or    State    De- 
partments OF  Agricvltcre 

OFFICERS 

Stanlev  I    Trenhaile.  President. 
Don  J.  WIckham.  First  Vice  President. 
Robert  M.  Schneider,  Second  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

L.  H.  Bull.  Secretary -Treasurer. 

BOAhP  OF    DIRECTORS 

Stanlev  I.  Trenhaile.  Boise,  Idaho. 
Don  J.  WIckham,  Albany,  New  York. 
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Robert  M.  Schneider,  Sprlagfleld,  Illinois. 

L.  H.  Bull.  Harrlsburg,  Pennaylvanla. 

C.  Lowell  Purdy.  Helena.  Montana.  Western 
Region. 

Ous  Douglaaa,  Charleston.  West  Virginia. 
Southern  Region. 

B  Dale  Ball.  Lansing.  Michigan.  Midwest- 
ern Region. 

Joseph  N.  Gill.  Hartford.  Connecticut. 
Northeastern  Region. 

W.  P.  Moss.  Past  President.  Nashville.  Ten- 
nessee. 

Ramon  B.  Wilson.  Past  President.  La- 
fayette. Indiana. 

A  RisoLtmoN  TTnanimouslt  Approved  by  th« 
Board  of  Directors  or  the  Kational  Asso- 
ciation or  State  Departmebtts  or  Agricul- 

TUEE  I 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  n^jlted  States  on 
December  6,  1967.  pnssed  Public  Law  90-201, 
commonly  known  as  the  Whol»ome  Meat  Act. 
and  said  Act  was  signed  by  tfte  President  on 
December  15.  1967.  and 

Whereas.  Congress  did  And  as  f.ict  In  said 
Act  that  "meat  and  me.it  food  products  are 
an  Important  source  of  the  Nation's  total 
supply  of  food.  They  are  consiiimed  through- 
out the  Nation  .  .  ."  and  "Itt  is  essential  in 
the  publlfc  interest  that  the  l:|ealth  and  wel- 
fare of  consumers  be  protect  td  by  assuring 
that  meat  and  meat  food  p«!>duct«  distrib- 
uted to  them  as  wholesome,  not,  adulterated, 
and  properly  marked,  labeled  ^nd  packaged.  " 
and 

Whereas,  the  National  Assoiilatlon  of  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture;  fully  concurs 
with  the  foregoing  Hndlngs  c| '  fact,  and 

Whereas,  the  National  Assoflatlon  of  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture  aji  demonstrated 
by  actions  taken  by  the  Natlcjii.U  Association 
of  State  Departments  of  Agriculture  during 
previous  years  does  concur  will  *  the  Congress, 
and  President  of  the  United  iltates,  that  the 
proper  inspection  of  meat  ^(id  meat  food 
products  Is  essential  In  ordetf  to  protect  the 
health  of  the  Nation's  peoplej  and 

Whereas,  we  do  further  cdticur  with  the 
Intent  and  purposes  of  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act  and  do  hereby  pledge  ourl  talent,  the  In- 
fluence of  our  offices,  and  out  services  to  the 
task  of  properly  carrying  out  the  Intent  and 
purposes  of  the  Act,  which  Isi  to  protect  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  I<|itlon's  people, 
and 

Whereas,  we  believe  that  Sjiate  inspection 
programs  that  Impose  requirements  equal  to 
those  imposed  by  the  Whole!  ome  Meat  Act 
should  be  enacted  and  administered  in  all 
States,  and 


Whereas,  ruch  programs  administered  by 
the  States  will  at  all  times  be  subject  to  the 
constant  review  of  the  United  States  E>epart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  to  a  far  greater  ex- 
tent than  foreign  plants,  importing  meat 
and  meat  products  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  and 

Whereas,  boners  and  cutters,  and  other 
processors,  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  cov- 
ered by  the  provisions  of  a  Federal  meat  In- 
spection law,  and 

Whereas,  boners  and  cutters  and  other 
processors  do  now  constitute  the  major  mar- 
ket for  carcass  meats,  slaughtered  in  houses 
under  both  State  and  Federal  supervision, 
and 

Whereas,  Section  5.  Title  I  (21  U.S  C  73) 
and  Section  318.4  of  the  Regulations  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  do 
now  prohibit  meat  which  has  not  been 
slaughtered  or  processed  under  Federal  In- 
spection from  entering  establishments  un- 
der Federal  Inspection,  it  is  apparent  that 
meat  Inspected  by  State  Inspectors  of  SUtes 
having  mandatory  ante  mortum.  post 
mortum  Inspection,  relnspectlon  and  sanita- 
tion requirements  that  are  equal  to  those 
provided  for  under  Title  I  of  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  will  not  be  allowed  to  enter  boning 
and  cutting,  and  other  processors'  establish- 
ments which  will  be  under  Federal  supervi- 
sion, pursuant  to  the  expanded  provisions 
of   Public  Law  90-201   and. 

Whereas.  prohlblUng  carcasses,  parts  of  car- 
casses, meat  and  meat  food  products  which 
have  been  Inspected  under  the  supervision 
of  State  Inspection  systems  that  are  equal 
to  the  inspection  and  sanitation  require- 
ments of  -ntle  I  of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
from  entering  Into  establishments  under  Fed- 
eral supervision  will  have  an  Immediate  eco- 
nomic Impact  upon  the  packing  and  Slaugh- 
tering Industry  that  will  be  so  adverse  and 
severe  that  it  threatens  the  Immediate  de- 
struction of  a  large  segment  of  the  Industry 
as  well  as  total  destrucUon  of  State  Inspec- 
tion systems,  neither  of  which  was  Intended 
or  foreseen  by  Congress,  and 

Whereaa.  the  foregoing  facts  and  factors 
constitute  a  grave  and  Immediate  emergency 
which  threatens  an  industry  vital  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  NaUon  ajid  the  health  of 
her  f>eople. 

Therefore,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Departments  of 
Agriculture  does  hereby  resolve: 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  as 
an  Emergency  Act.  immediately  pass  a  bill 
amending  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act.   which 


Whereas,  Congress  did  recogjuze  that  equal      will  provide  that  all  carcasses,  parts  of  car 
.J  ■!.,-         ....__..-     ^_  .,      „.  casses.    meat    and    meat    food    products    in- 

spected at  any  establishment  In  any  State 
having  mandatory  ante  mortum  and  post 
mortum  inspection,  relnspectlon  and  sani- 
tation requirements  that  are  at  least  equal 
to  those  required  under  'ntle  I  of  Public  Law 
90-201.  and  bearing  the  official  Inspection 
legend  of  that  State,  shall  be  deemed  as  a 
matter  of  law,  as  having  fully  met  the  re- 
quirements of  Title  I  of  Public  Law  90-201, 
and  therefore  entitled  to  be  treated  in  every 
manner  and  Jurisdiction  as  though  It  bore 
the  official  Inspection  legend  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 

That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Imme- 
diately Instruct  all  his  agents  and  employees 
that  the  rule  prohlblUng  the  entry  of  car- 
casses, parts  of  carcasses,  meat  and  meat  food 
products  not  bearing  the  Federal  Inspection 
legend  from  entering  plants  under  Federal 
Inspection  be  waived  until  Congress  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  express  Itself  In  this  mat- 
ter, and. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  immediately  forwarded  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  and  Members  of  Congress. 
Stanley  I.  Trenhaile. 
President  of  the  National  Association 
of  State  Departments  of  Agriculture. 


and  responsible  participation  by  the  States 
would  materially  contribute  to  the  effective 
and   efficient  implementation, |and   admlnls 
tratlon  of  the  Act.  and 

Whereas.  Congress  having  fbund  that  such 
participation  by  the  States  wi  highly  desir- 
able, did  provide  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
with  authority  to  cooperate  Ulth  any  State 
which  has  enacted,  and  Is  adknlnlsterlng.  a 
State  insfjectlon  law  that  lmp<aBes  mandatory 
ante  mortum  and  post  mortum  inspection, 
relnspectlon  and  sanitation  requirements 
that  are  at  least  equal  to  tbos^  imposed  un- 
der Title  I  of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act.  and 

Whereas,  Congress.  In  order  to  encourage 
the  development  of  excellent  State  meat  In- 
spection programs,  provided  tfcat  the  Secre- 
tary could  contribute  an  amoujat  not  exceed- 
ing 50  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
State  programs  to  the  States.  »nd 

Whereas.  States  administering  such  pro- 
grams win  be  assuring  the  Nation's  consum- 
ers that  meat  bearing  Its  offlOlah  Inspection 
label  Is  as  wholesome  and  as  trie  from  dis- 
ease or  adulteration  as  any  msat  or  meat 
food  products  available  anywmre  In  tbe  Na- 
tion, and  T 

Whereas,  the  State  by  Imptementlng  and 
sharing  the  cost  of  such  prq^''^'"^  ^m  be 
assuming  a  role  of  equal  flnattclal  responsi- 
bility with  the  Federal  Govertiment  In  Im- 
plementing this  Important  program,  and 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  quote  several 
pertinent  paragraphs  from  that  resolu- 
tion. I  quote  first  those  that  show  theii 
complete  support  of  the  approach  u> 
clean  meat  inspection  and  clean  poultry 
inspection : 

Whereas,  the  National  Association  of  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture  as  demonstrated 
by  actions  taken  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Departments  of  Agriculture 
during  previous  years  does  concur  with  the 
Congress,  and  President  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  proper  inspection  of  meat  and  meat 
food  products  is  essential  in  order  to  protect 
the  health  of  the  Nation's  people,  and 

Whereas,  we  do  further  concur  with  the 
Intent  and  purposes  of  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act  and  do  hereby  pledge  our  talent,  the 
Influence  of  our  offices,  and  our  services  to 
the  task  of  properly  carrying  out  the  intent 
and  purposes  of  the  Act,  which  is  to  protect 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  Nation's  peo- 
ple, and 

Whereas,  we  believe  that  State  inspection 
programs  that  imp>ose  requirements  equ.i! 
to  those  imposed  by  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
should  be  enacted  and  administered  in  all 
States,  and 

Whereas,  Congress  did  recognize  that  equal 
and  responsible  participation  by  the  States 
would  materially  contribute  to  the  effective 
and  efficient  Implementation  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Act. 

There  are  other  whereases,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, which  I  shall  not  read,  but  I  con- 
clude with  this  portion  of  the  resolution, 
which  states  what  they  request: 

Whereas,  boners  and  cutters,  and  other 
processors,  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  cov- 
ered by  the  provisions  of  a  Federal  meat 
inspection  law,  and 

Whereas,  boners  and  cutters  and  other 
processors  do  now  constitute  the  major  mar- 
ket for  carcass  meats,  slaughtered  In  houses 
luider  both  State  and  Federal  supervision, 
and 

Whereas.  Section  5.  Title  I  (21  U.S.C.  73^ 
and  Section  318.4  of  the  Regulations  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  do 
now  prohibit  meat  which  has  not  been 
slaughtered  or  processed  under  Federal  In- 
spection from  entering  establishments  under 
Federal  Inspection,  it  is  apparent  that  meat 
Inspected  by  State  Inspectors  of  States  hav- 
ing mandatory  ante  mortum,  post  mortum 
itLspectlon,  relnspectlon  and  sanitation  re- 
quirements that  are  equal  to  those  provided 
for  under  Title  I  of  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act  will  not  be  allowed  to  enter  boning  and 
cutting,  and  other  processors'  establishments 
which  will  be  under  Federal  supervision, 
pursuant  to  the  expanded  provisions  of 
Public  Law  90-201  and. 

Whereas,  prohibiting  carcasses,  parts  of 
carcasses,  meat  and  meat  food  products 
which  have  been  Inspected  under  the  super- 
vision of  State  Inspection  systems  that  are 
equal  to  the  inspection  and  sanitation  re- 
quirements of  Title  I  of  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act  from  entering  Into  establishments  under 
Federal  supervision  will  have  an  Immediate 
economic  Impact  upon  the  packing  and 
slaughtering  Industry  that  will  be  so  adverse 
and  severe  that  It  threatens  the  Immediate 
destruction  of  a  large  segment  of  the  Indus- 
try as  well  as  total  destruction  of  State  In- 
spection systems,  neither  of  which  was  In- 
tended or  foreseen  by  Congress,  and 

Whereas,  the  foregoing  facts  and  factors 
constitute  a  grave  and  Immediate  emergency 
which  threatens  an  Industry  vital  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Nation  and  the  health  of 
her  people. 

Therefore,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Departments  of 
Agriculture  does  hereby  resolve: 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  as 
an  Emergency  Act.  immediately  pass  a  bill 
amending  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act.  which 
will  provide  that  all  carcasses,  parts  of  car- 
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casses.  meat  and  meat  food  products  In- 
spected at  any  establishment  In  any  State 
having  mandatory  ante  mortum  and  post 
mortum  inspection,  relnspectlon  and  sani- 
tation requirements  that  are  at  least  equal 
to  those  required  under  Title  I  of  Public  Law 
90-201.  and  bearing  the  official  Inspection 
legend  of  that  State,  shall  be  deemed  as  a 
matter  of  law.  as  having  fully  met  the  re- 
quirements of  ■ntle  I  of  Public  Law  90-201. 
.ind  therefore  entitled  to  be  treated  In  every 
manner  and  Jurisdiction  as  though  It  bore 
the  official  inspection  legend  of  the  United 
States   Department   of   Agriculture,   and 

Mr.  President,  there  is  other  wording 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  resolution.  How- 
ever, I  have  had  the  resolution  already 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  the  Honorable  Doyle 
Conner,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for 
the  State  of  Florida,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  in  part,  first  called  my 
attention  to  the  problems  confronting 
the  states  as  outlined  in  the  resolution  I 
have  just  referred  to  and  placed  in  the 
Record,  and  asked  for  my  assistance  in 
clarifying  the  matter.  At  Commissioner 
Conner's  request,  since  Senate  business 
prohibited  my  attendance  at  a  meeting 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
.'Association  of  State  Departments  of 
Agriculture  in  Palm  Beach.  Fla.,  in  early 
February.  I  sent  my  legislative  assist- 
ant to  the  meeting.  The  result  of  the 
meeting  was  that  the  State  departments 
of  agriculture  believed  that  the  best  ap- 
proach to  correcting  the  problem  was  to 
await  action  on  the  poultry  inspection 
bill,  H.R.  15146,  which  bill  contained  the 
provision  for  poultry  inspection  that  the 
State  department  of  agriculture  desired 
to  be  incorporated  in  the  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act— that  is,  when  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  determined  that  a  State 
ixjultry  inspection  system  Is  "at  least 
equal  to"  or  better  than  the  Federal  sys- 
tem, the  poultry  inspected  under  that 
State  system  would  be  permitted  to  move 
In  interstate  commerce. 

In  testifying  before  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  on  February  19,  1968, 
Dr.  George  L.  Mehren,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  urged  favorable  ac- 
tion of  the  committee  on  H.R.  15146.  The 
Secretars's  testimony  may  be  found  on 
page  20  of  the  hearings  to  amend  the 
Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act,  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Livestock  and 
Grains  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  Secretary's 
testimony  there  was  a  colloquy  between 
the  Secretary  and  Congressman  Foley 
that  I  believe  is  most  enlightening.  It 
appears  on  page  29  of  the  hearing  record 
I  have  previously  mentioned  and  I  read 
briefly  from  it: 

Mr.  Foley.  Referring  now  to  page  3.  The 
second  amendment  recommended  by  Mr. 
Smith  is  to  strike  the  proposed  authority 
granted  In  section  5(c) 5.  Mr.  Smith  noted 
in  his  testimony  that  this  provision  resulted 
from  a  recommendation  made  by  some  State 
directors  of  agriculture.  Do  you  have  any 
knowledge  as  to  whether  that  Is.  In  fact, 
the  case? 

Dr.  Mehren.  I  have  no  knowledge  that  this 
was  suggested  by  the  State  secretaries  of 
agriculture,  and  the  Department  would  sup- 
port the  retention  of  this  provision.  In  say- 
ing this.  I  would  note  that  these  provisions 
require  efficient  supervision  of  facilities,  op- 
erations, processes,  training,  technical  serv- 
ices at  least  equal  to  those  under  the  Federal 


program,  if  Federal-State  marking  were  to 
be  used.  Again  there  is  no  possibility  under 
the  present  wording.  In  my  Judgment,  Mr. 
Foley,  to  have  uninspected  or  poultry  In- 
spected at  levels  lower  than  those  prevailing 
in  the  Federal  Government  to  become  In- 
volved   in   Interstate   commerce. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  which  Dr. 
Mehren,  as  the  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
tm-e's  representative,  fully  supported 
were  deleted  from  the  final  version  of  tlie 
Poulti-y  Products  Inspection  Act.  H.R. 
16363,  as  it  passed  the  House. 

Recognizing  the  desire  of  not  only  the 
State  departments  of  agriculture  but  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  well,  to 
have  a  cooperative  program — a  truly 
Federal-State  program — I  asked  our 
committee  staff  to  obtain  the  Depart- 
ment's views  on  an  amendment  to  S.  2932 
which  wa£  similar  to  the  House  blU 
15146,  originally  considered  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  on  which 
the  Department  witnesses  testified,  In- 
cluding Dr.  Mehren.  which  would  amend 
the  Meat  Inspection  Act  to  conform 
with  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection 
Act  as  originally  Introduced  in  the  House. 

I  would  like  to  read  into  the  Record 
the  letter  that  the  chairman  of  the  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry  Committee,  Sen- 
ator Ellender,  received  from  Mr.  Rod- 
ney E.  Leonard.  Administrator.  Consum- 
er and  Marketing  Service.  Department 
of  Agriculture: 

US.  Department  of  AGRictn-TtJRE, 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Serv- 
ice, 

Washington.  DC  .   April   18,   1968. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender. 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Agriculture    and 
Forestry.  U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Harker  Stanton 
asked  us  to  express  the  Department's  views 
on  Senator  Holland's  proposed  amendment 
to  S.  2932 — "To  clarify  and  otherwise  amend 
the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  cooperation  with  appropriate  State 
agencies  with  respect  to  State  poultry  prod- 
ucts Inspection  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes" 

This  is  a  reference  to  the  surprise 
amendment,  as  mentioned  in  the  article 
I  have  just  quoted  from  the  Washington 
Post. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  letter: 

Mr.  Holland's  proposal  would  amend  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  to  provide  the 
basis  for  State  Inspected  meats  to  move  in 
Interstate  commerce  when  the  State  Inspec- 
tion system  is  equal  to  the  Federal  program. 

We  believe  this  proposal  Is  a  reasonable  and 
logical  approach  to  meaningful  Federal-State 
accomplishments  of  the  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide all  consumers  with  a  wholesome  meat 
supply.  However.  It  must  be  recognized  that 
at  this  point  In  time,  there  exists  a  substan- 
tial "body"  of  negative  confidence  toward 
taking  this  direction. 

We  feel  the  first  goal  should  Involve  demon- 
strating the  development  of  meaningful  pro- 
grams under  both  the  Meat  and  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Acts  before  proceeding  fur- 
ther. We  Intend  to  support  such  an  amend- 
ment when  we  are  In  a  position  to  demon- 
strate State  programs  are.  In  fact,  function- 
ing as  provided  for  by  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Rodney  E.  Leonard. 

AdminUtrator. 

The  E>epartment  was  beginning  to  slide 
back  a  little.  They  wanted  to  postpone 
the  future  of  the  amendment,  although 
they  thought  it  was  a  good  one  and  was 


a  way  in  which  to  approach  a  sound  Fed- 
eral-State cooperative  system. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  shown,  very  clear- 
ly I  t>elleve,  by  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Meh- 
ren and  the  letter  from  Mr.  Leonard 
the  position  of  the  Department  in  regard 
to  the  amendment  which  I  offered  in 
the  committee.  However,  since  the  article 
written  by  Mr.  Mintz  states: 

Things  were  different  last  night.  Agricul- 
ture Secretary  OrvUle  L.  Freeman  said  that  at 
his  direction.  Leonard  "has  been  working  all 
day  .  .  to  oppose  and  block  the  Holland 
amendment.". 

I  feel  it  important  to  mention  tiiat  un- 
der date  of  March  4,  1968— this  spring — 
Secretary  Freeman  wrote  the  Honorable 
Stanley  I.  Trenhaile,  president,  National 
Association  of  State  Departments  of 
Agriculture.  In  this  letter  the  Secretary, 
in  commenting  on  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  tward  of  directors  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Departments  of  Ag- 
riculture, which  I  had  already  placed  In 
the  Record,  stated: 

Tlie  resolution  also  supported  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  which 
would  allow  State  Inspected  products  to  move 
In  interstate  when  the  law's  requirement  of 
"at  least  equal  to"  Federal  standards  is  met 
by  the  state  program.  Tlie  Department  of 
Agriculture  pwses  no  objection*  to  such  an 
amendment. 

I  emphasize  the  sentence : 
The  Department  of  Agriculttire  poeee  no 
objections  to  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  letter  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,    DC,    March    4,    1968. 
Hon.  Stanley  I.  Trenhaile. 
President,  National  Associatiov  of  State  De- 
partments of  Agriculture.  Boi.'ie.  Idaho. 

Dear  Stan:  President  Johnson  has  asked 
us  to  replv  to  your  letter  of  February  6.  1968. 
concerning  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture  that  was  sub- 
mitted to  him. 

We  appreciated  receiving  your  resolution 
on  meat  Inspection  and  are  always  glad  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  Ideas  and  thoughts 
of  the  National  Association  of  State  De- 
partments of  Agriculture.  We  hope  you  will 
continue  to  contribute  the  results  of  your 
thinking  to  us. 

Enclosed  for  vour  Information  Is  a  copy  of 
the  Meat  Inspection  Notice  that  provides 
for  the  temporary  handling  of  State  in- 
spected products  in  federally  Inspected 
plants.  This  action  should  alleviate  much 
of  the  problem  until  cooperative  agreements 
can  be  accomplished  between  Federal  and 
State  programs. 

The  resolution  also  supported  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  which 
would  allow  State  Inspected  products  to 
move  interstate  when  the  law's  requirement 
of  "at  least  equal  to"  Federal  standards  Is 
met  bv  the  State  program.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  poses  no  objections  to  such 
an  amendment. 

The  Wholesome  Meat  Act  really  ha«  but 
one  goal — to  assure  every  American  con- 
sumer that  all  of  the  meat  they  pxirchase 
Is  healthful  and  wholesome.  I  am  confident 
we  can  accomplish  that  goal  by  working  to- 
gether within  the  framework  laid  down  by 
the  act. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Obvuxe  L.  Freeman. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Pr«sldent.  It  Is 
very  dlflflcult  for  me  to  understand  how  a 
Cabinet  officer,  a  well-respected  man  of 
the  caliber  of  Secretary  Freeman,  can  be 
overniled  by  a  White  House  "spokes- 
man" with  little.  If  any,  knowledge  of 
agriculture  and  most  assuredly  with  con- 
siderably less  knowledge  than  that  of 
the  Secretary. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  have 
doubletalk  on  some  matter*  before  this 
time,  Mr.  President,  but  I  to  not  recall 
when  we  have  had  such  djoubletalk  as 
In  this  case,  particularly  when  It  rep- 
resents an  apparent  clash  between  the 
position  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture taken  several  times  and  by  both  the 
Secretary,  himself,  the  appnoprlate  As- 
sistant Secretary,  Dr.  Mehfen,  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  meat  Inspection 
program  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Mr.  Leonard,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  now  by  a  so-called  spokesman  of 
the  White  House  on  the  other  hand.  It 
seems  to  me  that  such  a  position  nega- 
tives all  of  the  statements  made  during 
the  course  of  the  various  hearings  In 
both  Houses,  on  the  floor  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  and  at  the  con- 
ference on  the  wholesome  meat  bill.  In 
which  I  had  the  responsibility  of  serv- 
ing as  chairman  of  the  confflrence,  to  the 
effect  that  what  was  Inteftded  in  this 
whole  program  was  to  criate  a  Joint 
Federal-State  approach  to  the  inspection 
of  both  red  meat  and  poultry  under 
which  there  would  be  no  effort  at  either 
duplication  of  Federal  and  State  Inspec- 
tion systems  and  also  no  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  re- 
place the  State  systems  and  create  a  sole, 
exclusive,  centralized  Federal  inspection 
system. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  tempted  to  go  back 
to  the  Biblical  days  and  ask  the  question, 
"Who  is  speaking  with  the  voice  of  Jacob, 
and  who  has  the  hands  of  Esau  in  this 
matter?" 

The  Senate  is  left  puzzled.  I,  per- 
sonally, am  left  puzzled.  I  have  never 
run  up  against  exactly  this  kind  of  situ- 
ation before,  and  I  hope  we  will  have 
clarification  of  this  apparent  double- 
talk  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
before  this  measure  comes  up  in  the 
Senate  for  action. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr 
Fannin  in  the  chair) .  The  derk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REDUCTION  OF  US    FORCES  IN 
WESTERN  EUROPE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished    Senator    frofci    Missouri 


[Mr.  Symington]  has  been  trying  for 
some  time  to  impress  upon  us  the  sig- 
nificant relationship  which  exists  be- 
tween overseas  costs  of  defense  on  the 
one  hand  and  budgetary  deficits  and 
balance-of-payments  difficulties  on  the 
other.  What  he  has  been  saying,  in 
effect,  Is  that  the  stability  of  the  dollar, 
as  well  as  its  worldwide  acceptability, 
has  something  to  do  with  the  wisdom 
nnd  prudence  with  which  we  expend 
our  revenues  for  defense  and  other  pur- 
poses abroad.  He  has  been  saying,  fur- 
ther, that  It  is  no  longer  very  wise  or 
prudent  to  go  on  spending  billions  each 
year  as  we  have  for  many  years  to  keep 
six  divisions  of  US.  forces  in  We.stem 
Europe. 

Senator  Symington  has  advocated 
that  this  great  and  expensive  deploy- 
ment of  men  and  dependents  be  dras- 
tically reduced.  In  that  position,  he  is 
joined  by  a  very  substantial  body  of 
Senators,  Including  myself.  The  Senate 
has  had  pending  for  some  time  a  sense 
resolution  advising  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  the  deployment.  Now  we  may 
be  close  to  considering  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  will  require  a  reduction. 

My  own  view  on  this  point  goes  back 
a  long  time,  to  the  days  of  the  Elsen- 
hower administration.  I  have  stated  and 
restated  it  over  many  years.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  reduction  should  have  begun 
long  before  the  French  Government  re- 
quested us  to  withdraw  our  forces  and 
it  should  have  been  a  gradual  and 
planned  redeployment.  I  believe  that 
such  a  reduction  could  have  been  brought 
about  without  in  any  way  impairing  our 
valid  military  obligations  under  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  without  ad- 
versely altering  the  channel  of  European 
developments  during  the  past  decade. 
At  the  same  time,  that  kind  of  reduc- 
tion would  have  already  saved  the  Na- 
tion billions  of  dollars  and  freed  that 
money  for  more  substantial  purposes  at 
home  or  elsewhere  abroad. 

The  hour  is  now  late — very  late — for 
the  orderly  redeployment  of  the  Amer- 
ican forces  in  Europe.  For  too  long  there 
has  been  dodge,  delay,  and  distortion  In 
the  examination  of  this  issue.  What 
should  have  been  done  as  a  matter  of 
reasoned  policy  a  long  time  ago — long 
before  the  present  administration  took 
office — may  now  be  bursting  upon  us  as  a 
matter  of  fiscal  anxiety  and  monetary 
inevitability. 

May  I  say  that  Senator  Symington  has 
done  his  best  to  urge  the  executive  agen- 
cies and  Congress  to  face  up  to  this  Is- 
sue. He  has  spoken  time  and  again  on 
the  relationship  between  military  ex- 
penditures in  Europe  and  the  interna- 
tional position  of  the  dollar.  Over  and 
over  again — out  of  his  long  experience 
In  both  military  and  financial  affairs — 
he  has  Implored  that  a  reduction  be 
made  in  the  U.S.  deployment  in  Europe. 
His  pleas  have  had  no  more  response 
than  those  of  the  numerous  other  Sen- 
ators who  have  expressed  similar  views. 

I  regret  to  say  that  in  many  years  In 
government,  I  have  rarely  seen  such  a 
dug-in  resistance  to  what  can  only  be 
described  as  the  transparent  realities  of 
the  situation  in  Europe.  It  is  obvious,  for 
example,  that  the  European  nations,  in- 
cluding France,  desire  the  continuance 
of  the  pledges  of  mutual  defense  under 


the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Do  we  accept 
and  welcome  this  attitude?  No.  The  re- 
sponse from  "oCBcial  but  unnamed 
sources"  has  been  largely  a  vlllflcation 
of  France  as  the  sapper  of  the  Treaty. 
It  is  obvious  that  even  as  the  Euro  pea  n.s 
want  the  treaty  to  be  preserved,  they 
are  far  less  impressed,  to  say  the  lea.st, 
with  a  rigid  view  of  what  ought  to  be 
the  size  and  scope  of  the  NATO  military 
bureaucracy  which  ha.s  grown  up  in  Eu- 
rope under  NATO.  They  are  not  pre- 
pared to  pay  any  substantial  part  of 
what  are,  largely,  our  one-sided  military 
costs  there,  nor  will  they  supply  men, 
materiel  and  other  resources  of  their 
own  In  any  reasonable  pro  rata  of  costs 
and  responsibilities.  That  is  the  reality. 
Do  we  face  it?  No,  Mr.  President.  Instead, 
"official  but  unnamed  sources"  take 
comfort,  for  example,  in  the  fact  that 
the  German  Government  is  prepared  Ui 
invest  its  surplus  U.S.  dollars  in  U.S-. 
bonds  at  excellent  Interest  rates  as  a 
means  of  helping  us  with  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem,  which,  in  turn,  is 
derived  In  part  from  keeping  U.S.  forces 
and  dependents  In  Germany. 

It  is  obvious,  too,  that  the  situation  in 
many  nations  in  Eastern  Europe  has 
been  moving  for  a  long  time  in  a  direc- 
tion that  requires  fewer  rather  than 
more  U.S.  forces  on  the  spot  in  Western 
Europe.  That  would  appear  character- 
istic of  recent  developments  in  Czecho- 
slovakia which  seem  to  me  best  viewed 
not  as  an  extraordinary  phenomenon, 
but  rather  as  a  continuance  of  a  trend 
In  Eastern  Europe  which  was  initiated 
a  long  time  ago  In  Yugoslavia.  While 
we  are  beginning,  at  last,  to  recognize 
the  loosening  which  !s  taking  place  in 
Eastern  Europe,  we  still  are  reluctant — 
as  we  have  long  been  reluctant — to  ad- 
Just  militarily  to  the  implications  which 
that  trend  contains  for  change  In  West- 
em  Europe. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
should  note  that  reciprocal  troop  reduc- 
tions in  Europe,  at  this  late  date,  are 
not  likely  to  be  a  realistic  subject  of 
negotiations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  That  possibility 
was  remote  even  when  I  first  suggested 
it  many  years  ago,  much  to  the  chagrin 
of  "official  but  unnamed  sources"  in  the 
executive  branch  at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  state- 
ment I  made  on  January  2,  1961,  calling 
for  reciprocal  and  negotiated  reductions 
of  U.S.  and  Soviet  troops  in  Europe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  l.:i 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  late  date,  negotiated  reductions  are 
a  will  o'  the  wisp.  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
any  reductions  which  occur  are  likely 
to  be  based,  not  on  Sovlet-U.S.  negoti- 
ations, but  on  the  Imperatives  of  the 
conditions  within  each  half  of  Europe 
and  on  competing  demands  for  resources 
in  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  the 
United  States. 

Such  Is  the  case.  In  my  judgment.  In 
part,  because  developments  in  Europe 
are  changing  the  basic  structure  of  the 
overall  international  situation  on  that 
continent.  It  is  no  longer  .so  much  the 
United    States    and    the    Soviet    Union 
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which  stand  in  towering  confrontation 
with  each  other  across  an  exhausted 
Europe.  The  confrontation  now  is  much 
more  between  each  nation,  respectively, 
and  the  other  nations  in  Europe  with 
which  it  is  allied.  That  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  basic  reality  which  has  yet  to  be 
fully  faced.  That  is  the  reality  from 
which  further  troop  redeployments  are 
nicely  to  be  derived  in  each  region  as, 
indeed,  is  happening  at  this  moment  In 
Czechoslovakia. 

It  is  the  reality,  finally,  which  lends 
great  weight  to  the  position  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri.  His 
is  a  position  which,  like  any  other.  Is 
debatable.  However.  It  ought  not  to  be 
subjected  to  pettiness,  pomposity,  and 
pettifogging.  The  Senator's  emphasis 
and  reemphasls  on  the  problems  of  ex- 
cessive troop  deployment  in  Western 
Europe,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  rational  adjustment 
of  the  policies  of  this  Government. 

ExHiBrr  1 

January  2.   1961. 

hx,  the  present  time  we  have  five  divisions 
in  Western  Europe.  Arrayed  against  these 
limited  forces  are  over  25  Russian  divisions, 
deployed  largely  in  East  Germany,  but  also 
in  Poland  and  Hungary.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  Western  European  nations,  particularly 
West  Germany,  have  available  additional 
men  under  arms  in  Western  Europe,  their 
numbers  are  probably  offset  by  the  forces 
in  the  Eastern  European  satellites.  The  nu- 
meric.ll  imbalance  as  between  the  Russian 
rorces  and  our  own  committed  in  Europe  is 
overwhelmingly  weighted  on  the  side  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Prom  this  it  is  clear  that  the 
U.S.  divisions  In  Europe,  as  .such,  have  lost 
real  meaning  in  terms  of  the  shield  concept 
of  NATO. 

Protestations  to  the  contrary,  their  signifi- 
cant meaning  is  a  symbol  of  our  commltmer.t 
to  Join  in  the  defense  of  Western  Europe 
with  all  our  strength  and  all  our  weapons 
if  that  area  is  invaded.  A  symbol  of  this  kind 
would  be  no  less  a  symbol  if  the  U.S.  com- 
mitment were  to  consist  of  two  or  three 
divisions  rather  than  five.  One  would  hope, 
therefore,  that  it  would  be  possible  to  offer 
to  reduce  our  total  commitments  of  forces 
In  Europe  by  two  or  three  divisions  in  turn 
for  a  Russian  willingness  to  cut  their  forces 
in  Hungary.  Poland  and  Germany  by  a 
roughly  proportionate  number — say  some- 
where in  excess  of  ten. 

That  would  be  an  important  step  towards 
easing  tensions  in  Europe.  It  also  would  per- 
mit the  Russians  to  reduce  their  armaments 
expenditures — which  they  are  apparently 
Linxious  to  do.  It  would  permit  us  to  save  a 
substantial  amount  of  dollars  in  Roid.  which 
we  are  now  draining  out  of  the  country,  in 
no  small  part  because  of  the  numbers  of 
troops  with  dependents  and  supporting 
structure  which  we  maintain  in  Europe.  At 
the  same  time  the  removal  of  two  or  three 
divisions  with  all  of  its  dependents  might 
make  It  possible  to  ease  up  on  the  financial 
pressure  and,  hence,  to  permit  the  depend- 
ents of  those  men  who  would  remain  in  Eu- 
rope to  stay  with  them. 

Finally,  if  the  Europeans  felt  their  seciulty 
weakened  by  a  withdrawal  of  the  American 
forces,  they  are  in  a  financial  position  now 
to  strengthen  their  own  military  forces,  and 
could  do  so. 

In  short,  an  initiative  In  this  situation 
seeking  to  bring  about  a  concurrent  reduc- 
tion of  both  Russian  and  U.S.  forces  In 
Europe  would  be  a  rational  step  towards  nor- 
malcy in  Europ>e  and  peace.  It  would  t>e  a 
step  benefiting  all  the  nations  involved  and 
reflecting  the  improved  stabllltv,  financially 
and    otherwise    of    Western    Europe.    These 
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posslblllOes  should  be  explored  diplomati- 
cally on  their  owu  merit  as  a  part  of — but 
a  distinct  part  of  the  over-all  major  ques- 
tions of  security  In  all  Europe  nnd  disarma- 
niament. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  for  his  typically  gracious  re- 
marks with  respect  to  events  Incident  to 
whether  we  do  or  do  not  maintain  the 
level  of  our  troops  in  Europe. 

After  they  had  been  there  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  over  2  years  ago,  it 
was  his  thinking  and  his  leadership  which 
caused  me  to  become  Interested  In  this 
problem.  At  that  time,  as  the  able  ma- 
jority leader  lemembers,  we  were  briefed 
by  high  officials  in  this  Government.  We 
were  told  that  his  thinking,  as  well  as 
that  of  former  President  ELsenhower, 
was  basically  sound,  but  It  was  not  the 
right  time  to  make  any  reductions. 

It  was  during  that  briefing  we  asked 
why,  if  it  was  so  important  for  this  coun- 
try to  maintain  its  troops  in  Euiope  at 
the  19.52  levels — where  we  have  always 
maintained  them— not  one  country  In 
Europe  had  ever  at  any  time  lived  up  to 
the  commitments  they  all  made  back  in 
the  early  fifties.  That  question  has  never 
been  answered,  even  though  it  is  their 
territoi-y,  their  homeland,  not  ours.  The 
Atlantic  Alliance  has  .survived  even 
though  the  European  force  levels  have 
never  been  met.  Surely  a  U.S.  reduction 
would  not  destroy  it. 

Mr.  Pi  esldent,  I  am  grateful  ahso  to  the 
maiority  leader  for  bringing  up  the  prob- 
lems incident  to  our  increasingly  seri- 
ous economic  position  which  results  par- 
tially from  the  fact  over  2  million  mili- 
tarily connected  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  now  stationed  in  132  different 
places  all  over  the  world. 

We  have  a  theor>-  prevalent  in  this  ad- 
ministration that  these  gigantic  expenses 
are  not  to  be  worried  about  because  they 
are  no  greater  a  pei  centage  of  our  grow- 
ing gross  national  product. 

I  ask  people  I  believe  knov,'  more  about 
this  subject  than  any  others  in  this 
town  whether  such  a  policy  was  unsound. 
They  replied  it  was  not  only  unsound,  it 
was  insane;  because,  in  effect,  it  means, 
Mr.  President,  that  this  Government  can 
spend  all  the  money  It  wants,  on  any- 
thing, at  any  time. 

As  pointed  out  earlier  this  morning  In 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
just  now  by  the  majority  leader,  whereas 
many  countries  in  the  past  simply  re- 
sorted to  the  printing  press  to  create 
infiatlon.  we  now  resort  to  Government 
bonds.  This  is  even  worse  because  Gov- 
ernment bonds  bear  interest  and  we  have 
the  obligation,  unless  we  welsh  on  it 
through  devaluation,  to  pay  the  interest 
agreed  upon. 

In  due  course  I  shall  answer  criticism 
of  recent  days  and  weeks  resulting  from 
suggestions  that  because  we  say  we  are 
fighting  for  freedom  in  Vietnam,  with 
no  help  of  any  kind  from  our  European 
friends,  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  con- 
sider actually  reducing  our  troops  In 
Europe  there  at  full  strength  for  a  great 
many  years. 


Again,  however.  I  express  my  gratitude 
to  the  majority  leader  for  his  concept  of 
justice  in  defending  these  steady  attacks 
on  our  belief  that  realities  demand  there 
be  a  reduction  now. 

Within  recent  weeks  various  members 
of  the  State  Department  have  given  me 
their  position  as  to  why  we  were  wrong 
in  wanting  these  reductions.  I  have  re- 
plied. In  frankness,  why  we  in  turn  dis- 
agreed. I  notice  If  one  does  not  agiee 
with  them  that  within  a  few  days  their 
arguments  are  taken  up  and  presented 
in  the  press,  often  in  identical  language. 
Based  on  my  experience  in  the  executive 
as  well  as  the  legislature  branch,  this  is 
a  poor  way  to  run  a  railroad. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  Is  recognized. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr  President,  I  merely 
wish  to  add  my  word  of  commendation 
to  both  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

For  more  than  2  years  I  have  been 
one  of  many  Senators  who  have  been 
thoroughly  convinced  by  their  .stand  on 
this  Lssue,  and  have  backed  them  up  and 
spoken  on  the  fioor  In  support  of  their 
l)osltlon. 

I  was  impressed  2  years  ago  by  the 
words  of  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Bel- 
glum,  who  in  a  speech  stated  that  the 
situation  In  Europe  had  changed  so  much 
that  he  and  other  NATO  allies  did  not 
feel  the  urgent  necessity  of  maintaining 
the  strength  of  forces. 

I  also  tried  during  the  debate  on  the 
surtax — and  perhaps  this  Is  going  back 
to  .some  practical  politics  but  it  Is  what 
this  Senator  considers  a  very  necessarj' 
accomplishment — to  urge  that  Instead  of 
accepting  a  rather  nebulous  agreement 
to  reduce  the  budget  as  the  price  of  the 
President's  surtax,  we  make  that  price 
the  bringing  home  of  troops  from  Europe 
before  imposing  additional  taxes.  Most 
of  the  votes  for  the  surtax  were  fur- 
nished by  Senators  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  and  I  could  not  .seem  to  impress 
that  thought  upon  them,  nor  did  it  re- 
ceive the  support  I  hoped  it  would. 

While  the  surtax  was  needed  and  I 
ultimately  supported  it,  I  felt  that  was 
the  time  to  exact  some  consideration  of 
this  very  necessary  step  regarding  our 
milltarj'  forces  In  Europe. 

I  again  commend  the  Senator. 


COMMITTEE     MEETING     DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESmENT— 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  oommunicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
July  18.  1968.  the  President  has  approved 
and  signed  the  following  acts  and  joint 
resolution: 

8.  322.  An  act  to  restrict  the  disposition  of 
lands  acquired  as  part  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System; 

S.  1059.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  relating 
to  the  leasing  of  lands  In  Alaska  for  grazing 
In  order  to  make  certain  Improvementa  In 
such  act; 

S.  2701.  An  act  to  provide  for  sale  or  ex- 
change of  isolated  tracts  of  tribal  lands  on 
the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont.;  and 

S.J.  Res.  165.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  August  11,  1968,  aa 
"Family  Reunion  Day." 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICET,  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

•  For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  <H.R.  15263  >  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  »S.  2445)  to  amend  part  I 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act  tr  clarify  the 
manner  in  which  tlie  licenstig  authority 
of  the  Commission  and  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  take  over  a  project  or 
projects  upon  or  after  the  expiration  of 
any  license  shall  be  exercised. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFEllRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  15263)  to  aa.  end  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
read  twice  by  Its  title  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   the   following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Proposed  Amendment  of  Unhform  Code  of 
MrLrrARY  Justice 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  chapter  47  (Unlfomj  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice)  of  title  10.  Unltafl  States  Code, 
to  authorize  deferment  of  senltence  to  con- 
finement during  appellate  rojrlew,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accQtnpanylng  pa- 
per I :    to  the  Committee  on   ^wmed  Services 


Proposfd  Legislation  to  Authorize  Con- 
vening or  Selbction  Boards  to  Consider 
Certain  Ofpicers  of  Armed  Forces 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force.  Manpower  and  Reserve  Af- 
fairs, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  the  convening  of  selec- 
tion boards  to  consider  certain  officers  of  the 
Regular  Army.  Regular  Navy,  Regular  Air 
Force  or  Regular  Marine  Corps  for  continua- 
tion on  the  active  list  and  for  other  purixwes 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  op  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  an  examination  of  financial 
statements  of  accountability  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States  for  fiscal  years  1966  and 
1967,  Office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  Treasury  Department  dated  July  17, 
1968  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report   op   Activittes    op   Geological 
Survey 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  activities  carried 
on  by  the  Geological  Survey  during  the  re- 
porting period  January  1  through  June  30, 
1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs, 

Proposed  Construction  op  Power  Generat- 
ing Facilities.  Kaw  Reservoir 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  modify  the  project  for  Kaw  Reservoir, 
Arkansas  River.  Okla.,  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  power  generating  facilities  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  PRESIDING  OFFICER: 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 

"Senate  Resolution  277 

"Resolution   relative   to   amendment  of   the 

Plttman-Robertson  Act 

"Whereas.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
State  wisely  provided,  in  the  •Plttman-Rob- 
ertson  Act'  of  September  2,  1937,  means  for 
restoring  the  nation's  dwindling  wildlife  re- 
sources through  cooperative  efforts  with  the 
states;  and 

"Whereas.  California  has,  since  1940,  re- 
ceived substantial  funds  through  the  "Pltt- 
man-Robertson Act,"  which  It  has  applied 
diligently  and  Judiciously  to  programs  of 
wildlife  research  and  development;  and 

"Whereas,  Plttman-Robertson  funds  have 
enabled  the  California  Department  of  Pish 
and  Game  to  asetime  a  leadership  role  In 
matters  affecting  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  people  of  this  state.  Including  the  detec- 
tion and  abatement  of  pesticide  dlsp  -rsal, 
the  Identification  and  protection  of  rare  and 
endangered  wildlife  species,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  programs  to  safeguard  migratory 
wildlife  of  national  and  International  slg- 
nlflcance;  and 

'"Whereas.  Measures  have  recently  been  In- 
troduced in  Congress  seeking,  in  part,  to  en- 
courage the  enactment  of  effective  state  and 
local  firearms  laws:  and 

"Whereas,  Certain  of  these  measures  would 
penalize  states  lacking  effective  firearm  laws 
by  withholding  the  Plttman-Robertson  fund 
entitlements  of  such  states;  and 

■"Whereas.  The  Senate  contends  that  the 
withholding  of  such  funds  from  the  states 
Is  neither  a  leg^ltlmate  nor  desirable  means 
of    encouraging   the   enactment    of    effective 


state  and  local  firearm  laws  and,  further,  that 
the  need  for  such  laws  is  a  matter  separate 
from  the  nation's  commitment  to  partlclpnt.- 
with  the  states  In  wildlife  restoration  pro- 
grams; now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California,  That  the  Members  respectfully 
memorialize  the  President  and  the  Congres,": 
of  the  United  States  to  steadfastly  oppwsi' 
amendments  to  the  act  of  September  2,  1937. 
for  purposes  other  than  the  encouragement 
of  effective  wildlife  restoration  efforts  In  co- 
operation with  the  states;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Texas;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

""Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  17 

'"Whereas.  A  recent  presidential  proposal 
requiring  the  total  registration  of  firearms 
has  been  delivered  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  The  proposal  would  give  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  all-lncluslve  power  to 
Issue  or  not  to  Issue  a  license:  and 

"Whereas,  Such  proposal  is  a  calculated  at- 
tempt to  make  It  as  difficult  as  possible  for 
any  American  citizen  to  buy  guns  and  am- 
munition even  though  the  second  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
guarantees  the  right  of  the  American  citizens 
to  keep  and  to  bear  arms;  and 

"Whereas.  Such  proposal  Is  designed  and 
calculated  to  lead  to  an  ultimate  confiscation 
of  all  firearms  at  any  time  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  see  fit  to  do  so,  either  by 
whim  or  fancy,  and  recognizing  that  there  is 
a  minority  who  openly  favor  this  position, 
most  Americans  are  Incensed  that  this  pos- 
biblUty  could  or  would  arise;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Justice  Department,  by 
strict  enforcement  of  the  National  Firearms 
Act,  the  Federal  Firearms  Act,  and  the  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act.  can  control  the 
criminal  use  of  sawed-off  shotguns,  machine 
guns;  mall-order  purchases  of  hand  guns; 
and  receipt,  possession  or  transportation  of 
any  firearm  by  anyone  under  Indictment  or 
convicted  of  a  felony,  veterans  who  are  other 
than  honorably  discharged,  mental  Incom- 
petents, aliens  Illegally  In  this  country,  and 
former  citizens  who  renounce  their  citizen- 
ship; now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  By  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring, that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  urged  not  to  pass  laws  requiring 
the  registration  of  firearms  such  as  the  cur- 
rent presidential  proposals,  but  rather  to  con- 
sider laws  such  as  H.R.  6137  by  Congressman 
Bob  Casey  of  Texas,  which  punish  the  crimi- 
nal misuse  of  firearms  and  to  order  to  strict 
enforcement  of  existing  firearms  statutes: 
and,  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  duly  attested  copv  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  Immediately  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  each  member  of 
the  Congress." 

The  petition  of  Norvel  S.  McCoy,  of  Floris- 
sant, Mo.,  remonstrating  against  the  enact- 
ment of  gun  control  legislation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlclarv. 


My  22,  1968 
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REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Ptibllc  Works,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  3201.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public  health 
by  extending  for  one  year  the  provisions  on 


research  and  assistance  for  State  and  Inter- 
state planning  for  solid  waste  disposal,  and 
lor  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1447). 


CLARIFICATION  OP  STATUS  OF  NA- 
TIONAL GUARD  TECHNICIANS- 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  tS. 
REPT.   NO.    1446) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  reported  an  original  bill 
.  S.  3865 1  to  clarify  the  status  of  National 
Guard  technicians,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  submitted  a  report  thereon, 
which  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed, 
and  the  bill  was  placed  on  the  calendar. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
lime.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  SMATHERS: 

S  3864.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  require  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  certain  costs  Incurred  In  planting  and 
developing  citrus  groves;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  STENNIS: 

S.  3865.  A  bin  to  clarify  the  status  of  Na- 
•lonal  Guard  technicians,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  bill  when  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Stennis,  which  appears  under 
the   heading   "Reports  of   Committee." 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  for  Mr.  Bartlett 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Magnuson)  : 

S.  3866.  A  bill  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  Commercial  Fisheries  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1964;  to  the  Committee 
un  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
tmder  a  separate  heading  ) 
Bv  Mr.  HARTKE : 

S.  386'7.  A  bill  to  amend  section  809(c)(1) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
treat  retrospective  rate  credits  as  return 
premiums;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


S,  3866— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
TO  EXTEND  THE  PROVISIONS  OF 
THE  COMMERCIAL  FISHERIES 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT    OF    1964 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Bart- 
lett! is  necessarily  absent.  At  his  re- 
quest, I  introduce,  therefore,  in  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska,  a  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
Commercial  Fisheries  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  join  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska  In  the 
introduction  of  this  much  needed  legis- 
lation. I  thoroughly  agree  with  his  con- 
cern that  this  measure  might  be  put  off 
until  the  next  Congress  In  light  of  Its 
expiration  date  in  June  of  next  year. 

It  should  again  be  emphasized,  how- 
ever, that  those  State  legislatures  meet- 
ing in  January  may  fall  to  make  the 
necessary  appropriations  without  the 
assurance  of  Federal  participation.  It  Is 
essential  that  we  do  all  possible  to  see 
that  this  does  not  occur. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alaska  and  a  letter  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
requesting  this  legislation  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr.  Bartlett]  and  the  letter  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3866)  to  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Commercial  Fisheries  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  of  1964  by 
Mr.  Magnuson  for  Mr.  Bartlett  'for 
himself  and  Mr.  Magnuson),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
The  statement  and  letter  presented  by 
Mr.  Magnuson,  are  as  follows: 
Renewal  op  Commercial  Fisheries  Act 
Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  Magnuson]  I  should  like  to  In- 
troduce an  amendment  to  the  Commercial 
Fisheries  Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1964.Tlie  measure  merely  provides  for  a  three- 
ye.ir  extension  of  that  law,  which  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  cooperate 
with  the  States,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Governments  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam  and  American  Samoa 
in  carrying  out  research  and  development  of 
the  nation's  commercial  fisheries. 

Mr.  President,  although  this  program  has 
been  funded  for  only  three  years  and  below 
the  authorized  level,  substantial  results  have 
been  achieved.  Projects  are  cost  shared  by 
the  Federal  Government  from  90  to  75  per- 
cent Federal  funding.  In  addition,  this  Act 
provides  relief  when  resources  disasters  oc- 
cur, as  well  as  funds  for  the  establishment  of 
new  commercial  fisheries.  Tills  is  the  only 
Federal  grant-in-aid  legislation  which  pro- 
vides financial  assistance  to  the  States  ex- 
clusively for  research  and  development  of 
commercial  fisheries. 

It  seems  extremely  significant  to  me,  Mr. 
President,  that  49  States  have  participated  in 
this  program,  along  with  Guam.  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  American  Samoa.  It 
Is  a  well  used  and  much  needed  program. 

The  Act.  as  currently  written,  expires 
June  30.  1969.  Some  might  say  action  could 
therefore  be  delayed  until  the  next  Congress. 
Unfortunately,  however,  many  State  legis- 
latures will  be  meeting  In  January  of  1969 
and  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  appropriate 
their  share  of  matching  funds  without  as- 
surance that  the  Federal  portion  will  be 
forthcoming.  This  Is  more  than  a  mere  prob- 
lem of  a  single  year  without  funds,  for  many 
of  the  present  programs  are  of  a  continuing 
nature  and  research  must  be  continuous  or 
the  money  already  spent  could  be  termed 
wasted.  In  some  cases  It  might  mean  that 
work  already  underway  for  several  years 
would  have  to  be  discarded  and  the  entire 
program  begun  again  when  Federal  fund  au- 
thority was  made  available. 

Mr.  President,  the  commercial  fisheries  of 
this  nation  are  lagging  In  many  areas  and 
one  of  the  reasons  for  this  may  be  found  in 
the  present  lack  of  adequate  research.  The 
commercial  fisheries  are  of  major  economic 
Importance  to  many  sections  of  the  country. 
When  allied  industries  servicing  and  selling 
fishery  products  are  considered  the  contribu- 
tion of  these  resources  to  the  nation's  econ- 
omy Is  substantial.  When  processed,  the 
nearly  5-bllllon-pound-per-year  catch  is 
worth  well  over  a  billion  dollars  at  the  retail 
level.  Employment,  direct  and  indirect,  is 
furnished  to  more  than  half  a  million 
persons. 

The  recreational  use  of  our  fishery  re- 
sources is  showing  phenominal  growth.  Many 
businesses  are  supported  by  the  more  than 
forty  million  Americans  who  fish  for  sport 
each  vear. 

This  measure  Is  not  limited  to  the  coastal 
fisheries,  as  noted  in  the  wide  State  partici- 
pation. In  fact,  twenty-five  of  the  projects 
during  fiscal  year  1965-68  were  applied  to  the 
inland  fisheries. 


U  S   Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  the  Secret  art, 

Washington,  DC,  July  12,  1968. 
Hon   Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  enclosed  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  "To  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Commercial  Fisheries  Research 
and  Development  Act  of  1964." 

We  recommend  that  this  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  consideration, 
and  we  recommend  that  It  be  enacted. 

The  Commercial  Fisheries  Research  and 
Development  Act  of  1964  (16  U.S.C.  779- 
779f ) ,  will  expire  June  30,  1969  This  Act  pro- 
vides grant-in-aid  assistance  to  the  States 
to  promote  exclusively  commercial  fisheries 
research  and  development  projects  and  for 
other  purposes. 

This  program  Is  now  In  its  third  year  of 
funding,  and  although  reUtlvely  new.  signif- 
icant progress  has  been  made.  It  has  en- 
abled the  States  to  secure  needed  informa- 
tion to  better  manage  Important  commer- 
cial fishery  resources.  It  has  provided  funds 
to  better  utilize  underdeveloped  resources. 
It  has  provided  facilities  having  lasting 
benefits  to  the  States  In  carrying  out  re- 
search and  development  programs.  The  need 
for  this  program  is  partly  indicated  by  the 
extensive  particlpp.tlon  by  the  States.  At  the 
present  time.  49  States  and  Guam.  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  American 
Samoa  are  participating  in  the  benefits  of 
this  legislation. 

In  view  of  the  demonstrated  success  of 
this  program  and  the  need  for  its  continua- 
tion to  achieve  the  Intent  of  the  original 
legislation,  we  recommend  that  It  be  ex- 
tended beyond  June  30,  1969,  at  the  current 
level  of  authorization. 

While  the  program  has  been  successful, 
we  are  concerned  about  the  increased  atten- 
tion of  some  States  on  the  use  of  grant 
money  for  projects  involving  the  market- 
ing of  fish  and  fishery  products.  We  have 
approved  such  projects  In  a  few  States. 
While  we  believe  that  these  projects  are  de- 
sirable If  carefully  developed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Industry,  In  a  given  area,  we 
strongly  believe  that  the  proportion  of  the 
total  funds  allocated  under  this  program 
for  this  type  of  project  should  be  limited 

We  Intend  to  again  evaluate  our  policy 
relative  to  these  projects  with  the  view  to- 
ward developing  this  fiscal  year  new  criteria 
for  considering  such  projects. 

The    Bureau   of   the    Budget   has    advised 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  draft  bill  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Clarence  F  Pautzke. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  380— RESOLU- 
TION AUTHORIZING  THE  REPORT 
OF  THE  U.N.  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  PROBLEM  OF  HUNGARY 
TO  BE  PRINTED  AS  A  SENATE 
DOCUMENT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
resolution  asking  that  the  "Report  of 
the  U.N.  Special  Committee  on  the 
Problem  of  Hungary"  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document. 

The  "Report  of  the  U.N.  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Hungary"  is  without  question 
the  most  significant  document  of  its 
kind  ever  submitted  to  the  General  As- 
sembly by  a  U.N.  committee.  Apart  from 
the  Communist  bloc,  its  vaUdlty  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
U.N.  members,  neutralists  included. 
I  ask  for  the  publication  of  the  U.N. 
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report  on  Hungary  as  a  Senate  document 
for  four  reasons: 

First.  Because  It  Is  immediately  perti- 
nent to  the  situation  In  Czechoslovakia 
today,  where  once  again  a  popular  re- 
bellion for  democratic  rimts  is  endan- 
gered by  the  possibility  of  lovlet  military 
intervention.  [ 

Second.  Because  of  the  Ipeclal  Illumi- 
nation that  this  report  throws  on  Com- 
munist perfidy  and  aggrfssion  and  on 
certain  aspects  of  Communist  strategy 
and  tactics  as  they  affect  jhe  free  world. 
Third.  Because  this  do<lument.  which 
was  printed  in  very  limited  quantity,  has 
for  all  practical  purposes  jbecome  unob- 
tainable. 

Fourth.  Because  it  is  my 
publication  of  this  report 

dual  purpose  of  reminding ^ 

about  what  happened  In  Hungary,  and 
of  restraining  the  Soviet  leaders  by  re- 
minding them  that  tlieir  fruitless  inter- 
vention in  Hungary  cost  t 
price  in  terms  of  world 
and  isolation  within  the 

I  know  that  we  are  in  n 
selves  to  take  military  acti 
Union  should  decide  to 
force  in  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary.  Certainly,  no  oi 
mind  would  urge  that  we  d 
turbed,  however,  by  the 
diplomacy  to  take  any  sig 
in  this  crisis  situation. 

A  report  in  the  New  Y 
Thursday  said  that  the 
ment  is  endeavoring  to  ma 
low  silhouette"  in  the  currAit  crisis,  and 
that  it  feels  that  any  publi<]  statement  of 
support  for  Czechoslovakia  would  only 
exacerbate  the  situation;  A  ranking 
American  diplomat  was  qu<i  ted  as  saying 
•'The  Russians  do  not  reals'  have  to  be 
told  how  we  feel.  They  have  a  pretty 
gooa  ambassador  here."      T 

The  diplomacy  of  doing  nothing  will 
accomplish  exactly  nothinf. 

The  United  States  has  hjd  nothing  to 
do  with  the  democratlzatiii  movement 
in  Czechoslovakia.  It  is  a  completely  in 
digenous  process,  a  procei  which  re- 
flects man's  age-old  craving  for  freedom 
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intellectual  ferment  in  the 
itself. 

The  Soviets  know  this. 
Slovak  people  know  it.  and  t 
world  also  knows  that  thisTjs  so. 

Not  merely  do  I  think  thit  we  should 
openly  express  our  support 
of  the  Czechoslovak  people 
their  own  future,  but  I  bel 
State  Department  should  1 
know,  that,  if  they  interv 
in  Czechoslovakia,  a  num 
will  ask  for  an  emergency 
UN.  General  Assembly  to 
matter 

One  of  the  few  effective  Iritruments  of 

restraint  we  have  in  this  

the  instrument  of  moral  cojtidemnation 
Let  us  not  forgo  its  use. 

Over    the   past   several 
peoples     throughout     the 

watched   with   admiration   ,.,   „^. 

being  waged  by  the  people  dt  Czechosk* 
vakia  to  throw  off  the  sh^pkles  of  the 
totalitarian  past. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  bfe  concerned 
over  the  vehement  attacks  tlMit  have  been 
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made  on  Czechoslovak  democratization 
by  the  Soviet  press,  by  the  press  of  East 
Germany  which  has  never  really  emerged 
from  the  Stalinist  era,  and  by  the  press 
of  Communist  Poland  which  is  now  pass- 
ing through  a  tragic  retrogression  to  the 
total  tyranny  and  anti-Semitism  of  the 
past. 

It  is  also  Impossible  not  to  be  concerned 
over  the  ruthless  political  pressures  that 
are  being  brought  to  bear  against  Czech- 
oslovakia by  Moscow. 

Moscow  has  openly  suppoited  and  en- 
couraged the  Stalinist  elements  in  the 
Czechoslovak  party,  and  there  has  been 
an  ominous  attempt,  with  Moscow  sup- 
port, to  reactivate  the  so-called  Workers 
Red  Guard,  which  the  Communists  used 
to  seize  power  in  1947. 

In  its  continuing  pressure  operation 
against  the  Czechoslovak  Government, 
Moscow  2  weeks  ago  convened  in  War- 
saw a  meeting  of  five  Communist  gov- 
ernments— the  Soviet  Union,  East  Ger- 
many, Bulgaria,  Poland,  and  Hungary. 

On  Monday  of  last  week  the  five  Com- 
muni.st  governments  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Czechoslovak  Conmiunlsts  warning  them 
that  the  democratization  process  in 
their  country  was  "completely  unac- 
ceptable for  a  Socialist  country,"  and 
accusing  the  movement  of  being  master- 
minded by  imperialist  and  counterrevo- 
lutionary forces. 

The  latest  news  is  that  Mofcow  has 
now  invited  the  Czechoslovak  leaders  to 
come  to  Moscow  for  discussions.  One 
cannot  help  recalling  how  Hitler  used  to 
invite  liis  prospective  vicitims  to  come  to 
Berlin  or  Berchtesgaden  for  discussions. 
According  to  some  reports,  extremist 
elements  in  the  Soviet  hierarchy  have 
been  nrgulng  in  favor  of  open  militaiT 
intervention,  modeled  on  the  Soviet  in- 
tervention in  Hungary  in  1956.  In  this, 
they  are  being  encouraged  by  extremist 
elements  in  Poland  and  East  Germany, 
who  see  in  the  expansion  of  freedom  in 
Czechoslovakia  a  threat  to  their  own  dic- 
tatorial rule. 

The  danger  of  Soviet  military  Inter- 
vention must  be  regarded  as  very  real. 
There  are  now  in  Czechoslovakia  some 
20,000  Soviet  bloc  forces  that  were  given 
permission  to  enter  the  country  approxi- 
mately a  month  ago  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  in  Warsaw  Pact  maneuvers. 

Their  withdrawal  is  now  at  least  2 
weeks  overdue,  but  Moscow  has  been 
finding  one  pretext  after  another  for  de- 
layint;  withdrawal. 

A  news  report  over  the  weekend  said 
that  Moscow  is  now  openly  hinting  that 
it  will  not  hesitate  to  Intervene  in  Czech- 
oslovakia, as  it  did  in  Hungary,  in  order 
to  defend  what  it  describes  as  "the  in- 
tegrity of  socialist  rule." 

The  free  world  can  only  hope  that  the 
Soviet  leaders  will  carefully  ponder  the 
terrible  disadvantages  and  dangers  of 
making  Czechoslovakia  into  another 
Hungary. 

Soviet  military  intervention  in  Czecho- 
slovakia would  be  a  tragedy  for  Western 
civilization.  Beyond  this.  It  would  solve 
absolutely  nothing  for  the  Soviet  leaders, 
while  it  would  open  up  a  veritable  Pan- 
dora's box  of  gruesome  possibilities. 

The  Soviet  leaders  hoped  that  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Hungarian  revolution  in 
1956  would  have  effectively  put  an  end 


to  the  revolutionary  ferment  in  the  East 
European  Communist  countries:  that, 
against  the  example  of  the  Hungarian 
background,  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope would  never  again  venture  to  assert 
their  desires  for  more  personal  freedom 
and  more  national  independence. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  desire  for  free- 
dom cannot  be  decapitated  with  one  sav- 
age blow  as  the  Soviets  sought  to  do  in 
Hungary. 

Like  some  mythological  creature,  free- 
dom seems  to  have  the  capacity  to  sprout 
many  new  heads  for  every  head  that  is 
cutoff. 

The  ferment  in  Eastern  EuroF>e  todav 
is  thus  far  more  widespread  than  the  fer- 
ment which  the  Soviets  sought  to  quell 
by  crushing  the  Hungarian  revolution. 

The  Czechoslovak  Government  in  the 
present  crisis  has  enjoyed  the  open  sup- 
port of  the  Rumanian  Government  and 
the  Yugoslav  Government,  as  well  as  the 
support  of  the  French  and  Italian  Com- 
munist parties,  the  two  largest  Commu- 
nist parties  in  the  free  world.  Moreover, 
the  support  which  Moscow  has  been  able 
to  command  from  the  Governments  of 
Bulgaria  and  Hungary-  has  been  anything 
but  enthusiastic. 

If  the  Soviet  leaders  despite  all  the  les- 
sons of  history,  were  now  to  repeat  the 
crime  of  Hungary  in  Czechoslovakia,  5 
years  or  10  years  hence  they  will  be  con- 
fronted with  a  renewed  rebellion  for  free- 
dom, even  more  widespread  and  more 
deep  rooted  than  the  rebellion  which  is 
now  sweeping  through  Eastern  Europe. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  are  seriously  concerned  over  the 
growing  rightwing  movement  in  Ger- 
many. It  may  or  may  not  be  an  exaggera- 
tion to  describe  this  movement  as  "neo- 
Nazi."  But  certainly  the  movement 
carries  some  danger  of  a  revival  of  Ger- 
man militarism.  In  weighing  the  ques- 
tion of  intervention  in  Czechoslovakia, 
therefore,  the  Soviet  leaders  would  be 
well  advised  to  consider  the  impact  that 
such  intervention  would  have  on  the 
political  situation  In  Germany. 

About  the  answer  to  this  question, 
there  can  be  no  doubt. 

The  use  of  the  Red  army  to  crush  the 
Czechoslovak  reform  movement  would 
inevitably  give  dramatic  impetus  to  the 
expanding  rightwing  movement  in  Ger- 
many and.  from  this  standpoint,  it  would 
diminish  rather  than  contribute  to  the 
security  of  the  Soviet  state. 

Those  extremist  elements  in  the  Com- 
munist hierarchy  who  have  been  urging 
Intervention  in  Czechoslovakia  have  sup- 
ported their  proposition  with  the  argu- 
ment that  the  United  States  Is  far  too 
Involved  In  Vietnam  to  do  anything 
about  Czechoslovakia.  This  argument, 
while  it  has  an  element  of  truth  to  it. 
is  a  dangerous  oversimplification.  The 
fact  is  that  Soviet  military  intervention 
in  Czechoslovakia  would  have  such 
serious  and  unpredictable  consequences 
that  it  would  have  to  be  considered  a 
very  grave  danger  to  world  peace. 

On  top  of  this,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, despite  its  totalitarian  nature, 
cannot  afford  to  remain  completely  ob- 
livious to  world  opinion. 

In  crushing  the  Hungarian  revolution, 
the  Soviet  Government  incurred  the  al- 
most universal  condemnation  of  the  na- 
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tlons  and  peoples  of  the  world,  and  it 
had  to  place  Itself  in  continuing  defiance 
of  a  series  of  eight  separate  resolutions 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  publication  of 
the  report  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mittee on  Hungarj'  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment will  sen-e  the  dual  purpose  of  re- 
minding world  opinion  about  what  hap- 
pened In  Hungary-  and  of  reminding  the 
Soviet  leaders  that  their  fruitless  inter- 
vention in  Hungary  cost  them  a  terrible 
price  in  terms  of  world  condemnation, 
continuing  obloquy,  and  isolation  within 
the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  certain  extracts 
taken  from  the  conclusion  of  the  "Re- 
port on  the  U.N.  Special  Committee  on 
Hungary'."  How  pertinent  tills  report  is 
to  the  situation  In  Czechoslovakia  today 
may  be  gleaned  from  these  brief  ex- 
tracts. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
.•jert  in  the  Record  several  articles  deal- 
ing witli  the  present  crisis  in  Czecho- 
.-.lovakla. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in.sert 
In  the  Record  the  series  of  resolutions 
on  the  Hungarian  situation  adopted  by 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  between  No- 
vember 4.  1956.  and  September  14.  1957. 

The  civilized  world  will  watch  the  de- 
velopments of  the  coming  months  in 
Czechoslovakia  with  concern,  tempered 
by  optimism. 

The  optimism  is  justified  by  the  fact 
that  the  Czechoslovak  revolt,  coming 
less  than  12  years  after  the  Hungarian 
revolution,  demonstrates  once  again  that 
•he  htunan  will  to  freedom  cannot  be 
crushed  by  the  most  ruthless  terror. 

For  20  years  the  Czechoslovak  peoples 
have  lived  under  a  regime  which  main- 
tained itself  in  power  by  executions  and 
torture  and  show  trials  and  mass  im- 
prisonments. But  when  the  neo-Stalin- 
ist  regime  of  former  Prime  Minister  An- 
ton Novotny  collapsed,  the  collapse  re- 
vealed a  popular  devotion  to  freedom 
which  the  citizens  of  the  free  world  might 
well  emulate. 

This  continuing  devotion  to  freedom 
and  the  intellectual  ferment  that  Is  now 
c:olng  on  not  merely  in  Czechoslovakia 
but  throughout  Communist  Europe,  con- 
stitutes the  chief  justification  for  opti- 
mism about  the  future.  In  it  lies  the  best 
hope  for  the  peaceful  evolution  of  the 
totalitarian  Communist  .society  into  a 
more  open  society  which  will,  by  this 
very  token,  be  more  responsive  to  popu- 
lar needs  and  the  popular  will,  less  con- 
spiratorial, and  less  prone  to  engage  in 
subversion  and  aggression. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred,  and.  under  the  rule,  the  reso- 
lution will  be  printed  in  the  Record: 
and,  without  objection,  the  articles  and 
resolutions  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  380)   was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, as  follows: 
S.  Res.  380 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  the  Report  of  the  U.N.  Special 
Committee  on  the  Problem  of  Hungary. 


The  articles  and  resolutions,  present- 
ed by  Mr.  Dodd,  are  as  follows: 
Extracts  Prom  Conclusion  of  the  Report 

OP  THE  United  Nations  Special  Committee 

ON  the  Problem  of  Hungary 

What  toolc  place  In  Hungary  in  October 
and  November.  1956,  was  a  spontaneous  na- 
tional uprising,  due  to  long-standing  griev- 
ances which  had  caused  resentment  among 
the  people.  One  of  these  grievances  was  the 
inferior  status  of  Hungary  with  regard  to  the 
USSR;  the  system  of  government  was  In  part 
maintained  by  the  weapon  of  terror,  wielded 
by  the  AVH  or  political  police,  whose  In- 
fluence was  exercised  at  least  until  the  end 
of  1955,  through  a  complex  network  of  agents 
and  informers  permeating  the  whole  of 
Hungarian  society.  In  other  respects  also,  So- 
viet pressure  was  resented. 

The  thesis  tliat  the  uprising  was  fomented 
by  reactionary  circles  in  Hungary  and  that  It 
drew  Its  strength  from  such  circles  and  from 
Western  "Imperialist"  failed  to  survive  the 
Committee's  examination.  Prom  start  to  fin- 
ish, the  viprislng  was  led  by  students,  work- 
ers, soldiers  and  Intellectuals,  many  of 
whom  were  Communists  or  former  Commu- 
nists Tlie  majority  of  political  demands  put 
forward  during  the  revolution  Included  a 
stipulation  that  democratic  socialism  shotild 
be  the  basis  of  the  Hungarian  political  struc- 
ture and  that  such  social  achievements  as 
the  land  reform  should  be  safeguarded. 

Although  no  evidence  exists  of  ndvance 
planning,  and  although  the  whole  course  of 
the  uprising  bears  the  hallmark  of  continu- 
ous Improvisation,  It  would  appear  that  the 
Soviet  authorities  had  taken  steps  as  early 
as  20  October  to  make  armed  Intervention  In 
Hungary  possible.  Evidence  exists  of  troop 
movements,  or  projected  troop  movements, 
from  that  date  on.  It  would  appear  that 
plans  for  action  had  therefore  been  laid  .some 
time  before  the  students  met  to  discuss  their 
demands.  .  .  .  While  the  evidence  shows  that 
Soviet  troops  from  outside  Hungary  were 
used  even  In  the  first  Intervention,  no  clause 
of  the  Warsaw  Treaty  provides  for  Interven- 
tion by  armed  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
dlctnte  political  developments  within  any 
signatory's  frontiers. 

Obscurity  surrounds  the  Invitation  alleged 
to  "aave  been  issued  by  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Soviet  authorities  to  assist 
In  quelling  the  uprising  by  force.  Mr.  Nagy 
has  denied,  with  every  appearance  of  truth, 
that  he  Issued  this  invitation  or  was  even 
aware  of  It.  Since  Soviet  tanks  appeared  on 
the  streets  of  Budapest  at  about  2  a.m.  on 
24  October,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
him  to  have  addressed  any  official  message 
to  the  Soviet  authorities,  since  he  held  no 
government  post  at  the  time  when  the  tanks 
must  have  received  their  orders 

There  Is  abundant  evidence  that  Soviet 
preparations  for  a  further  intervention,  in- 
cluding the  movement  of  troops  and  armor 
from  abroad,  had  been  under  way  since  the 
last  days  of  October.  Mr.  Kadar  and  his 
Ministers  were  absent  from  Budapest  during 
the  first  few  days  after  he  formed  his  Gov- 
ernment, and  administrative  instructions  to 
the  people  of  Hungary  were  issued  by  the 
conunanders  of  the  Soviet  troops. 

Tlie  few  days  of  freedom  enjoyed  by  the 
Hungarian  people  provided  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  popular  nature  of  the  uprising. 
A  free  Press  and  radio  came  to  life  all  over 
Hungary,  and  the  disbanding  of  the  AVH 
was  the  signal  for  general  rejoicing,  which 
revealed  the  degree  of  unity  achieved  by  the 
people,  once  the  burden  of  fear  had  been 
lifted  from  them. 

In  the  light  of  the  extent  of  foreign  inter- 
vention, consideration  of  the  Hungarian 
question  by  the  United  Nations  was  legally 
proper  and,  moreover,  it  was  requested  by  a 
legal  Oovernment  of  Hungary.  .  .  .  A  mas- 
sive armed  intervention  by  one  Power  on  the 
territory  of  another,  with  the  avowed  in- 
tention of  interfering  with  the  internal  af- 


fairs of  the  country  must,  by  the  Soviet's  own 
definition  of  aggression,  be  a  matter  of  Inter- 
national concern. 

[Prom  the  New  York  "nmea.  July  6,   1967) 

Czech  Writers  Protest  Party    Control  of 

THE  Arts 

(By  Henry  Kamm) 

Prague.  July  3. — The  state  of  artistic 
freedom  in  Czechoslovakia  and  the  domi- 
nant role  of  the  Communist  party  in  cul- 
tural life  were  strongly  criticized  at  a 
stormy  congress  of  Czechoslovak  writers 
here  last  week. 

The  tone  and  range  of  the  criticism  were 
significant  enough  to  cause  President  An- 
tonin  Novotny  to  reply  angrily  in  a  speech 
last  Friday.  Mr.  Novotny,  who  Is  also  First 
Secretary  of  the  party,  declared  at  gradu- 
ation exercises  at  a  party  school; 

"We  certainly  cannot  tolerate  accusations 
that  in  the  past  years  we  have  been  passing 
through  a  'second  dark  age,'  as  was  Indi- 
cated by  some  delegates  to  the  fourth  con- 
gress of  Czechoslovak  writers.  These  people 
have  attacked  the  policy  of  the  party,  the 
country's  domestic  and  foreign  policy,  they 
have  been  asserting  coexistence  with  bour- 
geois Ideology  and  have  failed  to  recognize 
the  class  struggle," 

SOLZHENITSYN    PLEA    READ 

The  culminating  point  at  the  three-day 
debate  at  the  congress,  according  to  reliable 
.sources,  was  a  reading  to  a  raptly  attentive 
audience  of  the  letter  of  Aleksandr  I.  Sol- 
zhenitsyn,  the  Soviet  author,  demanding  an 
end  to  literary  censorship  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  implicit  meaning  of  reading  this 
letter  in  Prague — a  call  for  the  lifting  of 
censorship  In  Czechoslovakia — was  not  lost 
on  the  audience,  according  to  participants 
at  the  meeting. 

Pavel  Kohout,  novelist  and  playwright, 
read  the  letter,  translating  It  from  the  text 
published  by  the  French  newspaper  Le 
Monde.  Western  non-Communist  newspa- 
pers became  available  here  only  recently, 
but  can  be  bought  only  for  Western  cur- 
rencies. This  continues  effectively  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  hands  of  most  Czecho- 
slovaks. 

Speeches  at  the  congress  condemned  the 
lasting  effects  of  Stalinist  repression  in  cur- 
rent Czechoslovak  literature.  Although  writ- 
ers are  officially  encouraged  to  tackle  themes 
of  contemporary  life,  few  do  so,  speakers 
said,  because  they  are  uncertain  how  far  they 
will  be  allowed  to  go  in  describing  the  nega- 
tive side  of  life. 

CRITICISM    IN    POLAND 

Censorship  was  also  criticized  at  a  con- 
gress of  Polish  writers  last  month  in  the 
Baltic  city  of  Koszalln. 

Stefan  Kislelewskl.  a  writer,  former  Par- 
liamentary deputy  and  one  of  the  wittiest 
critics  of  the  communist  regime,  demanded 
that  censorship  be  made  formal  by  a  law 
clearly  outlining  its  procedure. 

This,  Mr.  Kislelewskl  said,  would  make  It 
mandatory  for  the  censor  to  sign  his  ded- 
slons  and  give  the  censored  author  the  right 
to  appeal  As  columnist  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  weekly  Tygodnik  Powszechny,  Mr. 
Kislelewskl  has  had  ample  experience  with 
anonymous  censorship. 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept   20.  1967 J 

A  Czech  Writer  Describes  His  Inner 
Struggle 

(By  Richard  Ederl 

Prague.  September  19. — "The  social  revo- 
lution has  triiunphed  in  our  country,  but  the 
problem  of  power  Is  still  with  us.  We  have 
taken  the  bull  by  the  horns  ?nd  we  are  hold- 
ing on.  and  yet  something  keeps  butting  us 
In  the  seat  of  the  pants." 

With  these  word.s  Lr.dvlk  Vncullk.  a  41- 
year-old  Prague  writer,  began  a  speech,  de- 
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llvered  two  and  a  half  mftnths  ago,  whoee 
repercusalons  are  still  agitating  party  and 
Intellectual  circles  in  Czectnoelovakla.  Spoken 
at  the  writers'  congress  at  the  end  of  June, 
the  words  of  Mr.  VacuUk  and  four  or  five 
other  writers  transformed  what  had  been  ex- 
pected to  be  a  stormy  session  Into  something 
verging  on  a  revolution. 

For  the  last  three  years  or  so.  Czechoelo- 
vak  cultural  activity  has  been  the  freest  and 
most  Inventive  In  Eastern  Europe,  In  strik- 
ing contraat  to  the  consermtlve  attitude  of 
most  party  leaders.  Films,  plays,  novels  and 
literary  essays  have,  with  varying  degrees  of 
directness,  voiced  demands  lor  personal  free- 
dom and  the  supremacy  of  private  valuee. 

OntECT    CHALLENGE     fC     REGIMC 

At  the  writers'  congress  tHoee  themes  were 
distilled  Into  a  far  more  direct  challenge  to 
the  regime.  In  essence,  Ifr.  VacuUk  and 
others  insisted  that  freedom  as  a  concession 
was  not  enough,  and  that  the  regime  must 
recognize  freedom  as  a  rlglht,  surrendering 
part  of  Its  power  through  such  a  recognition. 

Mr.  Vacullk's  speech,  as  Well  as  the  other 
speeches  at  the  congress,  hare  not  been  pub- 
lished In  Czechoslovakia.  b(it  word  of  them 
has  spread.  Reports  of  the  speech  have  ap- 
peared In  West  German  and  Swiss  papers. 

Mr.  Va»ullk,  who  has  benn  denounced  by 
President  Antonln  Novotnjr  and  other  high 
party  officials,  and  who  facts  party  discipli- 
nary action,  told  the  congrocs  that  the  party 
monopoly  of  power  made  Ita  liberalizing  ges- 
tures suspect. 

riRM     GUARANTEES     DEMANDED 

"I  can  see  a  continual  attempt,  with  all 
the  dangers  It  Implies,  to  bring  back  the 
bad  times."  he  said.  "What  use  Is  It  that  we 
have  been  given  the  llterarj  fund,  the  pub- 
lishing houses,  the  Journalsf  Behind  all  this 
Is  the  threat  that  they  wllj  take  It  back  If 
we  are  unruly."  i 

"We  are  told  that  the  olfl  abuses  are  not 
being  conunitted,"  he  continued.  "Am  I  sup- 
posed to  feel  grateful?  I  dott't.  I  see  no  real 
guarantees. 

"Why  can't  we  live  wherS  we  want?  Why 
can't  tailors  ypend  three  yeais  in  Vienna,  and 
painters  30  years  in  Paris,  aid  come  back  to 
live  here  without  being  regarded  as  crimi- 
nals?" 

He  went  on  to  speak  of  the  effect  that  the 
party  monopoly  of  power  ha4  on  the  country. 

"Power  Is  a  specific  huma;p  condition."  he 
said.  "It  overwhelms  the  rulsrs  and  the  ruled 
and  threatens  the  health  of;  both." 

He  suggested  that  the  Inatability  of  a  de- 
mocracy was  preferable  to  tile  rigidity  of  the 
present  system. 

"CITIZEN    IS    RENSIWED" 

"There  the  government  falls,  but  the 
citizen  is  renewed."  he  sal(j|.  "On  the  con- 
trary, where  the  governmettt  remains  con- 
tinually In  power,  the  cltlzsn  falls. 

"He  does  not  fall  at  the  jexecutlon  poet. 
That  happens  perhaps  to  a  ;few  dozen  or  a 
few  hundred  only,  but  thla'  Is  enough.  For 
this  is  followed  by  the  whole  nation's  fall- 
ing Into  fear,  Into  polltlc$l  apathy,  Into 
trivial  concerns  and  into  a  growing  depend- 
ence  on   smaller   and   smaller   masters." 

Speaking  "as  a  citizen  of|  a  state  that  I 
will  not  renounce,  but  in  tvblch  I  cannot 
live  happily."  he  assailed  tHe  mediocrity  to 
which  life  had  been  reduces  1. 

"I  believe  that  the  cltlz4a  is  extinct  In 
oxxr  country."  he  said.  "We  aife  Joined  by  the 
most  despicable  of  ties:  a  q^mmon  frustra- 
tion." 

He  said  the  system  elevl  ited  "the  most 
pedestrian  types"  and  submi  rged  "the  com- 
plex personalities,  individual  b  with  personal 
attractiveness,  and  most  of  all  those  whose 
character  and  deeds  had  1  tecome  an  un- 
spoken -tandard  of  decency.'* 

Mr.  VacuUk.  who  played  9ti  active  role  In 
the  party  when  younger,  salt  that  the  party 
did  not  hesitate  to  use  threats  of  torture  or 
blackmail  as  well  as  tempts  tion  to  hold  its 


followers.  It  appeals  to  the  ambitious  and 
the  greedy,  as  well  as  to  "che  selfless  but 
poorly  Informed  enthusiasts  of  whom  I  am 
one." 

answer:  "I  don't  know" 

He  told  the  Congress  that  he  was  crit- 
icizing not  Socialism  but  power,  even 
though  the  organs  of  power  tried  to  con- 
fuse the  two.  As  to  whether  they  could  be 
disentangled  at  this  late  date,  in  order,  as 
he  put  It.  to  "translate  the  dream  Into 
reality."  he  said  the  only  answer  he  could 
give  was,  "I  don't  know." 

Though  his  views  are  widely  echoed. 
Czech  writers  and  Intellectuals  have  dis- 
avowed as  a  fraud  a  proported  protest  mani- 
festo attributed  to  more  than  400  Intellec- 
tuals are  printed  In  the  West.  The  document 
accused  the  party  of  a  "witch  hunt." 

After  the  writer's  Congress  there  was  an 
immediate  effort  by  the  party  to  condemn 
Mr  VacuUk  and  three  other  speakers,  Pavel 
Kohout,  Ivana  Kline  and  A.  J.  Liehm.  All  were 
replaced  as  candidates  for  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Writers  Union. 

The  literary  magazines  and  the  newspapers 
came  out  with  editorials  attacking  the 
speakers,  following  the  lead  of  President 
Novotny  and  of  the  party's  cultural  over- 
seer. Jiri  Hendrych. 

Nevertheless.  It  was  noted  that  the  edi- 
torials were  not  so  strong  as  they  might 
have  been.  There  Is,  in  fact,  a  tendency 
among  a  number  of  more  conservative 
writers  who  have  good  party  connections  to 
defend  the  right  of  Mr.  VacuUk  and  the 
others  to  speak  as  they  did  while  disagree- 
ing with  what  they  said. 

The  party  Central  Committee  Is  expected 
to  announce  its  verdict  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  both  on  the  individual  writers  and 
on  the  broader  question  of  whether  there 
la  to  be  a  formal  curtailing  of  intellectual 
freedom.  Despite  the  anger  of  the  party  lead- 
ers, there  are  widespread  reports  that  the 
efforts  of  the  more  influential  members  ol 
the  Intellectual  community  to  prevent  a 
crackdown  will  succeed,  at  least  In  part,  and 
that  the  party  decision  will  be  some  form 
of  comprise. 

PREPARED   POR   WHAT  COMES 

Mr.  VacuUk.  a  pale,  casually  dressed  man 
who  speaks  modestly  of  hla  work — he  has 
published  two  novels,  the  most  recent  of 
which  won  wide  praise — says  he  Is  prepared 
for  whatever  comes.  Sitting  in  the  writers' 
club  over  a  lemonade,  and  pausing  to  talk 
with  feUow  writers  who  came  up  to  greet 
him  affectionately,  he  spoke  briefly  of  him- 
self. 

The  son  of  a  carpenter  In  a  Moravian  vil- 
lage, he  worked  as  an  apprentice  in  a  shoe 
factory  and  when  World  War  n  ended,  came 
to  Prague  to  study. 

"I  Joined  the  party  In  1946 — back  when 
there  were  a  number  of  choices,"  he  said. 
"I  thought  it  had  the  most  courageoiis 
program,  the  most  logical  one.  As  time  went 
by  and  things  didn't  work,  I  thought  it  was 
because  certain  figures  were  no  good. 

"I  would  start  over  again  from  the  begln- 
mng,"  he  said  with  a  smile,  "from  where  I 
was  in  1946.  I  would  try  to  work,  to  write  to 
see  what  I  could  do.  I  would  be  free." 

Expulsion  from  the  party  would  Jeopardize 
his  Job  on  the  editorial  board  of  Llterarnl 
Novy.  the  principal  literary  magazine.  Other 
members  of  the  board.  Including  the  editor. 
Dusan  Hamslk,  said,  however,  that  they  saw 
no  reason  why  he  should  be  removed. 

Asked  why.  in  view  of  his  opinion  of  the 
party  structure,  he  did  not  resign,  Mr.  Va- 
cuUk answered: 

"If  the  people  who  think  as  I  do.  and  there 
are  very  many,  would  stay  In  the  party  and 
work,  i>erhaps  we  could  make  the  party  what 
it  ought  to  be." 

He  said  this  tentatively,  as  If  not  espe- 
cially convinced,  and  added:  "But  I  wouldn't 
advl.%  young  people  to  Join  it.  Three  years 


ago,  perhaps  I  would  have.  Now  I  tlUnk  it  is 
too  difficult. " 

What  should  young  people  do  If  they  do 
not  Join  the  party? 

"I  have  no  answer,"  he  said,  "Perhaps  that 
Is  why  they  are  so  apathetic,  so  selfish,  be- 
cause they  have  no  answer  either.  They  do 
not  have  the  Illusion  about  the  party  thut 
we  did,  and  they  don't  believe  in  anything 
else." 

He  paused,  and  then  said  with  the  mixture 
of  puzzlement  and  regret  that  Czecho- 
slovaks of  his  generation  use  when  they 
speak  of  the  people  in  their  twenties:  "They 
are  so  poor.  And  so  free." 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  29.  1967] 
Eastern  Europe 
I  By  Richard  Eder) 

Belgrade.  Yugoslavia. — The  CommunUi 
party  of  Czechoslovakia  has  moved  harshly 
against  that  country's  rebellious  writers  and 
through  them,  at  liberal  forces  in  the  party 
Itself. 

A  communique  Issued  yesterday  by  the 
party's  Central  Committee  announced  the 
ouster  of  Jan  Prochazka,  one  of  the  country  s 
best-known  writers,  as  a  candidate  member 
of  the  committee,  the  expulsion  of  threi-^ 
other  writers  from  the  party  and  the  virtual 
elimination  of  the  leading  Czechoslovak  lit- 
erary magazine. 

The  move,  reported  here  by  the  Yugoslav 
press  agency.  TanJug,  represents  the  Czecho- 
slovak party's  long-delayed  reaction  to  a 
mounting  wave  of  independence  and  criti- 
cism among  the  intellectual  and  literary 
community.  .  .  . 

The  action  was  considerably  more  severe 
than  bad  generally  been  expected. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Mar.  17,  1968) 

Eastern   Europe 

(By  Stuart  S.  Smith) 

Pragtte. — Alexander  Dubcek  called  upon 
the  entire  Czechoslovak  nation  today  to  Join 
the  democratization  movement  and  build  .i 
free  society. 

""We  want  the  cooperation  of  all  the  peo- 
ple" he  declared.  ""We  are  ripe  and  prepared 
for  a  real  Socialist  democracy."' 

Dubcek,  the  new  Czechoslovak  Communist 
party  chief,  made  the  appeal  in  an  hour-loni; 
speech  before  the  Brno  party  chapter.  The 
address,  his  first  directed  at  the  country  as 
a  whole,  was  carried  by  the  Czechoslovak 
radio  network. 

In  his  talk  Dubcek  outlined  his  hopes  for 
the  nation's  future  and  pledged  that  he  and 
his  associates  will  press  on  with  the  reforms 
which  have  already  brought  striking  changes 
to  this  once-rigid  Soviet  satellite. 

Some  55  other  local  party  chapters 
throughout  the  country  are  also  meeting  over 
the  weekend  to  take  stock  of  the  far-reach- 
ing changes  of  the  last  90  days.  As  Commu- 
nist commentators  themselves  noted.  Czech- 
oslovakia is  enveloped  in  "an  atmosphere  of 
political  activity  unprecedented  since  1948," 
when  the  party  first  seized  power. 


(From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Mar.  16,  1968) 
(By  Stuart  S.  Smith) 

Prague. — President  Antonln  Novotny  to- 
day fired  the  Czechoslovak  Interior  Minister 
and  prosecutor  general  as  the  party  reform 
movement  gathered  momentum. 

Josef  Kudrna.  the  minister,  and  Jan 
Bartuska.  the  prosecutor,  were  key  aides  m 
the  Ifovotny  Administration,  but  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  save  even  his  closest  as- 
sociates is  becoming  Increasingly  limited. 
Novotny's  own  ouster  is  only  a  matter  of 
time. 

Yesterday  the  Czechoslovak  National  As- 
sembly Presidium  expressed  "dissatisfaction 
and  mistrust"  with  Kudrna  and  Bartuska  for 
failing  to  rectify  the   injustlce.s   committed 
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during  the  Stalinist  political  trials  held  here 
between  1949  and  1954. 

"The  Presidium  denounced  with  Indigna- 
tion the  lawless  acts  and  anti-humanitarian 
methods  employed  and  declared  that  it  will 
see  to  it  that  all  wrongs  are  redressed,"  ac- 
cording to  Rude  Pravo,  the  nation's  prin- 
cipal newspaper. 

The  Presidium  also  "Instructed  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Supreme  Court  to  take  all  neces- 
sary measures  toward  the  completion  of  the 
rehabilitation  process  to  the  full  extent,"  the 
paper  reported. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.    16,   1968] 

Prague. — The  censors,  who  for  20  years 
have  ruled  sternly  on  what  could  be  printed 
in  Czechoslovakia,  asked  today  to  be  allowed 
to  stop. 

"We  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  pre- 
ventive political  censorship  should  be  abol- 
ished at  the  present  state  of  development," 
ihe  Communist  party  unit  at  the  Central 
Publications  Administration  declared  after 
a  membership  meeting. 

Communist  Czechoslovakia's  liberalization 
continues  apace.  The  latest  evidence  of  It  Is 
the  homage  paid  the  other  day  at  the  grave 
of  Jan  Masaryk  in  Lany.  a  suburb  of  Prague, 

In  a  sense,  this  event  amounted  to  a 
kind  of  rehabilitation  or  remateriallzatlon 
of  an  tinperson.  Masuryk — whose  father, 
Thomas,  was  the  Czech  George  Washington — 
died  mysteriously  on  March  1,  1948,  two 
weeks  after  Stalin's  armed  force  enabled  the 
Communists  to  take  over  the  country.  It  was 
a  truly  brutal  coup. 

Jan  Masaryk,  then  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  Czechoslovakia,  came  to  his  end  fighting 
.against  the  prospect  of  total  Red  enslave- 
ment. . .  . 

Regardless,  it  is  of  more  than  passing  in- 
terest that  thousands  of  young  Czechs — for 
the  first  time  since  his  passing  two  decades 
;igo — have  eulogized  the  man  at  his  tomb- 
stone. Equally  significant  is  the  fact  that 
Czechoslovakia's  news  media — newspaper 
and  television— have  reported  the  event  with 
considerable  detail.  This  is  remarkable,  of 
course,  and  also  quite  encouraging,  because 
lieretofore  Jan  Masaryk's  name  and  very  ex- 
istence were  blotted  out  by  the  Communist 
regime  headed  by  President  Antonln  Novotny. 

Novotny  and  his  followers,  though  they  are 
still  fighting,  are  In  retreat.  Czechoslovakia's 
new  Red  Regime,  headed  by  Alexander  Dub- 
cek, seems  to  have  the  internal  political 
situation  well  in  hand,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  It  will  prevail.  In  that  respect  the 
remarks  made  at  Masaryk's  grave  are  worth 
quoting:  "He  was  a  great  son  of  a  great 
fattier  who  loved  his  people.  .  .  .  Let's  re- 
member him  in  these  crucial  times  in  which 
we  hope  that  men  of  Jan  Masaryk's  quality 
lead  our  nation." 

This  is  well  said.  One  can  only  hope  that 
the  Masaryk  spirit  will  play  a  dominant  part 
as  the  Czechs  move  on  toward  more  and  more 
freedom. 


Czechs  Seek  Coexistence  of  Democract, 

Communism 

(By  Stuart  S.  Smith) 

Prague.  March  14. — Czechoslovakia  Is 
deeply  engaged  In  an  experiment  unique  in 
the  history  of  communism.  It  has  chaUenged 
itself  to  prove  that  the  Marxist-Leninist 
movement  can  create  a  democratic  nation 
and  a  free  society. 

Whether  Czechoslovakia  succeeds  or  falls 
in  winning  this  formidable  ventvire  wlU  surely 
affect  the  party's  coiwse  lor  decades  to  come. 
Thus,  the  present  moment  may  be  commu- 
nism's most  significant  since  the  onset  of 
Stalinist  tyranny  a  generation  ago. 

In  any  event.  Prague  and  the  Czechoslo- 
vak nation  as  a  whole  are  in  the  midst  of 
unparalleled  Intellectual  ferment. 
agont   of   reappraisal 

On  every  level — from  the  smallest  local 
chapter    to     the    highest    national     ruling 


bodies — the  Communist  front  is  going 
through  the  agony  of  a  complete  reappraisal, 
critically  weighing  Its  most  fundamental 
principals. 

This  has  gone  far  beyond  what  the  West 
at  first  considered  to  be  Just  the  replacement 
of  the  orthodox  Old  Guard  under  Antonln 
Novotny  by  the  brash  young  Slovak  nation- 
alists under  Alexander  Dubcek. 

Instead,  party  control  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  men  who  have  adopted  a  reform 
platform  and  told  their  Moscow-oriented  op- 
ponents to  either  indorse  It  or  resign. 
action  program 

The  innovations  are  not  simply  promises 
to  correct  minor  abuses  made  In  response 
to  popular  cries  for  personal  Justice. 

At  a  secret  Central  Committee  session  last 
January,  the  leadership  Itself  pushed 
through  a  revolutionary  "action  program"  to 
entirely  reshape  the  party  and  state. 

In  the  interim  the  new  measures  have  been 
Intensely  discussed  at  party  meetings  and 
public  forums  and  in  the  currently  com- 
pletely uncensored  press. 

The  program's  most  Important  proposals 
Include: 

1.  Completely  rehabilitating  and  restoring 
to  official  life  all  persons,  private  and  public, 
who  unjustly  suffered  persecution  under  the 
Old  Guard's  dictatorship. 

independent  judiciaey 

2.  Creating  a  completely  Independent  Jud- 
iciary free  from  the  taint  of  the  discredited 
system  of  so-called  Socialist  legality. 

3.  Forming  an  independent  Parliament. 

4.  Curbing  the  secret  police  counter-espio- 
nage role  and  barring  Its  use  for  political  re- 
pression. 

5.  Revamping  the  election  laws  to  permit 
more  candidates  and  more  opposition. 

And  in  the  subsequent  public  debate,  which 
has  been  far  freer  than  even  the  candid  dis- 
cussion in  relatively  liberal  Yugoslavia,  de- 
mands for  additional  reforms  are  being  con- 
stantly voiced. 

influential  figures 

What  Is  more,  these  cries  for  change  are 
aired  In  the  party  newspapers  and  on  the 
stale  radio  and  television  not  by  disgruntled 
peasants  from  the  provinces,  but  by  some  of 
tht  nation's  most  influential  figures. 

For  example,  a  Central  Committee  presid- 
ium member  commented,  ""The  Communist 
party  in  order  to  remain  in  the  lead  and  not 
not  only  of  the  Communists.  This  means 
that  it  must  know  how  to  accept  criticism 
and  Justified  demands.  Society  Is  continual- 
ly developing  and  so  must  the  Communist 
party  in  order  to  remain  in  the  lead  and  not 
to  be  overtaken  by  events.  .  .  ." 

Nor  is  the  castlgatlon  of  past  evil  limited 
to  specific  shortcomings  by  party  bosses  on 
the  way  out.  The  system's  most  basic  weak- 
nesses are  now  being  ruthlessly  uncovered, 
so  that  not  even  communism's  harshest 
Western  critics  can  be  said  to  be  more  bru- 
tally frank  than  are  the  Czechoslovak  re- 
formers. 

"AN  AWFUL  thing" 

Concentrated  power  is  an  awful  thing," 
a  leading  party-controlled  newspaper  noted. 

"Against  what  forces  Inside  our  country 
is  the  Army  being  used — against  people  who 
only  want  an  Improvement  of  conditions? 
...  Is  the  Army  to  be  used  as  an  instrument 
of  power  politics  or  to  exert  pressure  in  solv- 
ing Intra-party  problems?"  asked  Egyd  Pe- 
pych.  a  major  general  who  Is  political  admln- 
istrntlon  chief  of  the  Czechoslovak  Army. 

There  are  even  demands  now  being  heard 
here  for  the  revival  of  other  political  parties 
and  secret  voting — demands  whose  fulfill- 
ment would  risk  ending  Communist  rule. 
Indeed,  last  w^eekend  numerous  local  party 
chapters  met  and  did  hold  secret  elections 
to  fill  party  posts. 

As  of  now,  it  is  too  early  to  speculate  on 
the  election  this  experiment  in  democracy 
will  take,  but  for  Western  observers  all  too 


familiar  with  communism's  blighting  hand, 
it  makes  the  most  fascinating  watching. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  20,  1968) 

Czech  Militant  Wins 

(By  Richard  Eder) 

Bratislava.  Czechoslovakia.  March  20. — In 
one  of  the  incongruous  encounters  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  last  turbulent  weeks.  Gen 
Bohumlr  Lomsky,  the  widely  disliked  Minister 
of  Defense,  was  confronted  by  a  private  In  the 
anteroom  of  Alexander  Dubcek,  the  new 
Communist  party  leader. 

"I  am  Lomsky,"  the  general  said,  glowering 
at  the  private. 

"I  am  Holovec."  the  private  replied,  glow- 
ering back  through  a  pair  of  tinted  glasses. 

Pvt.  Lubos  Holovec.  a  slightly  built.  In- 
tensely serious  young  man,  Is  something  more 
than  an  ordinary  soldier  He  Is  a  cause 
c^lobre,  or  half  of  one.  among  the  increas- 
ingly militant  university  students  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The  reason  that  Lubos  Holovec  is  Private 
Holovec  is  that  last  year,  as  a  student  leader 
at  the  University  of  Prague,  he  went  to  the 
defense  of  another  leader.  Jlrl  Mueller.  Mr. 
Mueller  had  tried  to  set  up  a  student  group 
Independent  of  the  party-controlled  youth 
organization. 

Mr.  Mueller  was  expelled  from  the  univer- 
sity and  drafted  Into  the  army.  Mr.  Holovec 
campaigned  for  him,  he  too  was  expelled  and 
drafted. 

That  was  before  the  overthrow  of  the  Old- 
Guard  Communists  led  by  President  Antonln 
Novotny.  Now,  with  the  liberals  in  charge. 
Mr.  Mueller  and  Mr.  Holovec  have  become 
symbols  to  a  burgeoning  student  movement 
that  Intends  to  see  liberalization  pressed  to 
the  furthest  point  possible — perhaps  further 
even  than  the  new  party  leaders  may  wish, 
though  this  is  not  certain. 

The  scene  between  Private  Holovec  and 
General  Lomsky.  a  Novotny  man  who  has 
been  accused  of  corruption  and  Is  marked 
for  dismissal,  is  Indicative  of  the  way  both 
hierarchy  and  taboos  have  been  turned  up- 
side down  here. 

Private  Holovec  had  gone  in  with  a  stu- 
dent delegation  to  see  Mr.  Dubcek,  while  Gen- 
eral Lomsky  was  kept  waiting  outside.  On 
their  way  out,  the  students  went  up  to  the  , 
general  and  demanded  that  Private  Holovec 
be  discharged  from  the  army  General  Lomsky 
refused,  but  events  have  swamped  him. 

On  Monday,  Private  Holovec.  interviewed 
at  length  on  television,  set  out  the  students' 
demands  for  freedom.  At  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gram there  was  a  telephone  call  waiting  for 
him.  It  was  from  his  company  commander, 
who  had  watched  the  program. 

"Private  Holovec."  the  commander  said, 
"take  the  rest  of  the  night  off." 

DISCHARGE    IN    PROCESS 

The  initial  discharge  papers  for  Private 
Holovec  came  through  yesterday  and  he  ex- 
pects to  be  out  of  the  army  by  next  week. 
Private  Mueller's  discharge  Is  also  expected 
shortly. 

Despite  widespread  support  for  the  demo- 
cratization of  political  and  economic  life 
promised  by  the  new  leaders,  no  one  In 
Czechoslovakia,  probably  not  even  the  lead- 
ers themselves,  knows  how  far  it  will  be 
carried. 

Among  those  who  have  fought  hardest 
.igalnst  Mr.  Novotny  and  the  old-style 
party — writers,  Intellectuals.  Journalists — 
there  is  hope  but  also  nervousness. 

"Remember."  one  Journalist  said,  "In  1956 
the  Poles  came  out  Joyfully  to  support  Gom- 
ulka  and  his  promise  of  freedom,  and  then 
year  by  year  the  promise  was  extinguished." 

Among  the  groups  that  seem  most  deter- 
mined to  prevent  such  a  relapse  !n  Czecho- 
slovakia are  thp  new  student  organizations 
that  are  springing  up  at  Prague  University, 
at  Bratislava  and  elsewhere. 

These    student    cotindls    have     different 
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llsm    School    In 
etlous  name  of 

syllables  of  the 
f   and   "right- 


names — one,    at    the    Jour 

Prague,  baa  the  defiantly  fi 

"Lepra."  taken  from  the  fir 

Czech   words  meaning   "lef 

Ist" — but  they  all  stand  a  a4|  challenge  to  the 

Communist  youth  assoclatl 

In  some  schools,  the  aasoilatlon  no  longer 
exists  In  practice,  and  atl  the  Philosophy 
School  In  Prague  the  new  s  iident  group  has 
even  taken  over  the  assocl 
Ing  place. 

The  new  leaders.  Including  Private  Holovec, 
say  they  are  not  In  opposit  on  to  the  Com- 
munist  party,   but  merely 
Ustlc   fashion   In   which    It 
controlled  the  students. 

"We  do  not  oppose  the  yolith  association 
Private    Holovec   said    in    a] 
simply  ignore  It." 

The  students  and  their  1 
supporting   the   new  party 
clear  that  this  support  is  conditional.  At  the 
moment      all      demonstratl  ns      are      being 
avoided,  but  it  seems  likely    tiat  this  deliber 
ate  tactfulnesa  will  not  last)  indefinitely, 

The  students,  like  everyo|  e  else,  are  wait 
ing  tensely  to  see  what  pr(  gram  and  what 
personnel  changes  will  resu 
meeting  of  the  Central  Comi  ilttee  at  the  end 
of  this  month.  Their  expec  atlons  are  high 
and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  lay  that  if  these 
are  seriously  disappointed  1  iey  will  protest 

"Unless  over  the  next  fe\  weeks,  there  is 
a  move  backward  and  pe  pie  are  put  in 
Jail,  this  climate  of  freedo  n  will  continue 
into  May."  Private  Holove 
May.  there  Is  a  tradition  in 
May  is  the  time  when  pi 
feelings." 

He  was  referring  to  the  paiade  and  demon 
strations   that   the  students 
year  In  May  In  Czechoslovak] 


.Ion's  old  meet- 


x>  the   monopo- 
had  up  to  now 


interview,    "we 

aders  are  firmly 

thlefs,  but  it  is 


Sejna's  Knowledge     Conceded 


en.  Jan   Sejna, 
officer    who    de- 


Prague.   March  20    (AP).- 
the    Czechoslovak    political 
fected    to    the   United   Statis,   carried    with 
him  an  "encyclopedic  know   ?dge"  of  Soviet 
bloc    military    affairs,    a    Ci^choslovak    staff 
officer  acknowledged  today. 

The  officer.  Col.  Lubos  KolfjUt  wrote  in  the 
newspaper  Prace : 

"SeJna  must  know  the  loc 
tary  and  mll.tary  economldl  objects  in  the 
entire  republic.  Even  four  y4  irs  of  secondary 
school  education  provided  hi  m  with  enough 
elementary  knowledge  of  t$e  Czechoslovak 
geography. 

"His    information    on    thi 
problems  of  the  army  can  a: 
able  for  his  father  confessoA  In  the  United 
States."    (In  Washington,  tl^  State  Depart- 
ment declined  comment.) 


said.  "And  in 
ur  country  that 
pie  show   their 


put  on   once   a 


Data  Called  Incoh  plete 
Pracxte,  March  20  (UPI.)— iMaJ.  Gen.  Josef 
Cepicky  of  the  Czechoslovalij 
night  that  General  Sejna 
only  incomplete  Information  4n  Warsaw  Pact 
military  affairs  If  he  had  ai^-  knowledge  In 
this  respect  at  all." 

"SeJna  had  no  .access  to  dlfense  problems 
outside  Czechoslovakia  and  within  the  War- 
saw Treaty."  General  Ceplck>T]Bald. 


Ion  of  all  miU- 


moral-pKJllttcal 
o  be  very  valu- 


CZECHS    .\SSURE    RUKIANS 

Moscow,  March  20. — Vlslti  by  a  Czecho- 
slovak general  and  Deputy  Pi*mier  In  charge 
of  economic  planning  were  interpreted  here 
today  by  Western  observers  a*  missions  to  as- 
sure Moscow  that  a  wave  of  lll»eral  changes  in 
Prague  would  not  disrupt  Cz^ichoslovak  mili- 
tary and  economic  cooperation  with  the  So- 
viet bloc.  I 

Gen.  Egld  Peplch,  new  head  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak armys  political  departiient,  and  Dep- 
uty Premier  Oldrlch  Cernlk  arrived  here 
yesterday  for  consultations  jj^lth  Soviet  of- 
ficials. 

It  was  assumed  that  the  Befense  leaders 
discussed  security  problems  rinsed  br  the  de- 
fection of  General  SeJna. 


(Prom  th«  New  York  Times,  Mar.  33,  1968 1 

Tii8  With  Soviet  Are  Pkaouk  Issue — Liberal 

Aide  Tills  Students  Link  Must  Be  Kept 

(By  Henry  Kamm) 
Prague.  March  31. — Some  hard  limits  to 
Czechoslovakia's  new  freedom  were  staked 
out  today  by  the  most  conspicuous  of  this 
country's  new  leaders.  He  seemed  to  have 
lost  some  of  his  popularity  in  the  process 

Josef  Smrkovsky,  Minister  of  Forestry  and 
W.itor  Conservation,  was.  Jeered  and  whistled 
when  he  criticized  a  resolution,  proposed  to 
a  meeting  of  16.000  young  people,  because  it 
did  not  Include  praise  of  Czechoslovakia  al- 
liance with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  crowd,  drowsy  after  more  than  six 
hours  of  speeches  that  began  last  evemng 
came  alive,  and  sharp  debate  broke  out  be- 
tween the  rostrum  and  the  floor.  The  atti- 
tude toward  the  Soviet  Union  is  perhaps  the 
prlncif>al  issue  on  which  the  new  leaders  and 
their  most  ardent  supporters,  the  students, 
do  not  see  eye  to  eye. 

Those  who  have  taken  pollUoal  leadership 
from  Moscow's  faithful  ally.  President  An- 
tonin  Novotny,  feel  that  reellties  force  them 
to  assure  the  Soviet  Umon  that  internal 
liberalization  will  have  no  effect  on  Czecho- 
slovakia's foreign  relations. 

Many  of  the  students  would  like  the  ties 
with  Moscow  loosened  and  say  so.  One  was 
the  student  loader  who  read  the  resolution, 
prepared  by  the  student  organizers  of  the 
meeting. 

He  dropped  the  phrase  that  "our  historical 
experience  teachee  us  to  ally  ourselves  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  socialist 
countries."  Mr.  Smrkovsky  rose  to  forcefully 
point  out  the  omission,  and  booing  and  foot 
stamping  broke  out. 

"With  whom,"  the  minister  shouted  In- 
sistently at  those  who  urged  more  Independ- 
ence for  Czechoslovakia.  He  said  earlier  that 
geography  and  particularly  the  presence  of 
"rovanchiat"  Weat  Germany  on  Czechoslo- 
vakia's frontier  made  the  Soviet  alliance 
necessary  and  precluded  Czechoslovak  neu- 
trality. 

A  rising  official 
But  the  students  did  not  yield  until  other 
members  of  the  panel  who  addressed  them 
had  urged  a  compromise.  The  resolution  was 
amended  to  say  that  Czechcjgjovakla's  geo- 
g^raphlcal  position  In  Central  Europe  made 
It  essential  that  she  maintain  "equal  and 
good  relations  with  all  neighbors,  especial- 
ly the  Soviet  Union." 

Putting  the  responsibility  on  Czechoslova- 
kia's exposed  p>ositlon  saved  the  day,  but 
left  many  of  the  students  dissatisfied  with 
Mr.  Smrkovsky,  who  has  become  their  hero 
for  his  belief  in  the  freedoms  they  want. 

Despite  his  minor  ministerial  post.  Mr. 
Smrkovsky  is  probably  the  most  p>opular  of 
the  new  leadership  group  around  Alexander 
Dubcek,  First  Secretary  of  the  Communist 
party,  and  is  believed  destined  for  much 
higher  positions  In  party  and  government 
before  long. 

His  popularity  among  students  suffered 
another  blow  when  he  replied  to  a  question 
about  the  suppression  of  student  protests  In 
Poland  by  advising  the  audience  to  tend  to 
their  own,  Czechoslovak  affairs.  Instead  of 
those  of  neighboring  countries. 

At  a  similar  meeting  last  week,  Mr. 
Smrkovsky  did  not  oppose  a  resolution  of 
solidarity  with  the  Poland  demonstrators. 
His  change  of  attitude  was  laid  to  Polish 
diplomatic  presentations,  particularly  fol- 
lowing publication  yesterday  of  an  article 
In  the  youth  newspaper  Mlada  Pronta  criti- 
cizing the  official  Polish  attitude. 

Mr.  Smrkovsky  opened  the  meeting  by 
warning  students  to  go  right  home  afterward. 
Reports  circulated  that  some  students  plan- 
ned to  march  from  the  hall  to  the  Polish 
Embassy. 

largest  of  a  series 
The  meeting  that  ended  this  morning  was 
the  largest  of  a  wave  of  such  sessions.  The 
new    leaders    are   staging    them   throughout 


the  country  in  an  apparent  effort  to  keep  the 
politically  minded  part  of  the  public,  partli  - 
ularly  youth,  occupied  while  they  consolidate 
their  strength  and  adopt  a  program  of  action. 

Tiiey  are  explosions  of  free  speech  In  a 
country  in  which  people  have  kept  most  of 
their  thoughts  to  themselves  for  20  years.  The 
sessions  are  by  now  predictable:  The  au- 
dience and  a  panel  of  leaders  In  politics  and 
public  life  disclose  at  great  length  the  evils 
of  the  past  and  absure  one  another  that 
it   never  be  that   bad   again. 

The  emphasis  on  the  part  of  the  officials 
Is  that  Czecho8lo\-akia  Is  now  introducing; 
freedom  with  Communism  and  that  this  is 
the  only  true  Communism.  Many  of  the  que.^^- 
tloners  Uy  to  stretch  the  limits  of  that  free- 
dom to  include  one  or  several  opposition 
parties,  but  they  receive  no  encouragement 

The  meeting  appeared  to  observers  to  o.? 
a  kind  of  group  therapy  for  a  people  the: 
has  two  decades  of  repressed  emotions  to  let 
out,  but  they  fear  that  a  great  deal  of  energy 
vitalized  by  the  political  changes  of  la.«t 
January  Is  being  dissipated  In  Ulk 

A  long-haired  brunette  yawned  as  the 
meeting  droned  on  repetitively  and  said: 

"Free  speech  can  be  \ery  tiring." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  26,  1968) 

Czechoslovakia's  reform-minded  Commu- 
nists have  paid  a  high  price  for  the  emo- 
tional satisfaction  they  gained  from  Antonln 
Novotny's  resignation  as  President.  The  dis- 
credited former  dictator's  departure  came 
when  the  Dubcek  faction  bowed  to  Moscow's 
desire  for  Czech  attendance  at  last  week- 
end's Communist  summit  and  at  least  ver- 
bal acceptance  of  the  limits  on  freedom 
spelled  out  or  implied  in  the  Dresden  com- 
munique. 

How  very  severe  the  Dresden  limits  are  is 
apparent  if  they  are  compared  with  the  soar- 
ing hopes  and  ambitions  articulated  in 
Prague  in  recent  weeks.  Domestically,  the 
communique  approves  only  the  modest  re- 
forms sanction  by  the  last  Czechoslovak 
Communist  party  Congress  held  when  the 
Novotnyltes   still    ruled.    . 

As  regards  foreign  policy,  the  Dresden  lim- 
its provide  a  veritable  straltjacket.  Czecho- 
slovakia must  remain  In  the  Warsaw  Pact 
and  give  up  any  ideas  of  a  political  accommo- 
dation with  West  Germany  that  might  per- 
mit economic  aid  from  the  Kleslnger  regime. 
Also,  Czechoslovakia  must  increase  "vigi- 
lance" against  the  "aggressive  aspirations 
and  subversive  actions  of  the  imperialist 
forces,"  i.e..  It  must  take  no  moves  to  relax 
tension   with   the  United   States.    .   .   . 

Taken  literally,  the  terms  are  so  Draconian 
that  their  blunt  statement  might  well  have 
sparked  the  first  explosion  in  this  so-far 
peaceful  revolution.  To  avoid  this  danger 
Prague  newspapers  and  other  media  gave  a 
guarded  and  Incomplete  version  of  the  Dres- 
den statement  to  their  audience.  But  public 
communication  Is  now  too  open  In  Czecho- 
slovakia for  the  "secret"  to  be  kept  very  long. 

But  Dresden  has  flashed  a  danger  signal 
that  a  momentous  choice  may  soon  have  to 
be  made  between  alternative  courses  of 
Czechoslovakia's  history — the  cautious  way 
of  the  Good  Soldier  Schwelk  or  the  danger- 
ous one  trodden  by  Jan  Hus  and  his  follow- 
ers. 

[PYom    the   Baltimore    (Md.)    Sun.   Mar.   26, 

1968) 

Czech  Election  Delay  Is  Sought — Assembly 

Also  Asked  To  Rewrite  Vote  L.\w 

(By  Stuart  S.  Smith) 

Prague,  March  26. — The  Czechoslo\'ak  Com- 
munist party  Presidium  has  called  on  the 
National  Assembly  to  postpone  this  year's 
local  elections  until  the  end  of  June  and  to 
write  a  more  democratic  electoral  law.  It  was 
announced  here  today. 

The  step,  which  had  been  recommended 
by  the  parliament's  elections  commission 
some  weeks  ago.  is  one  of  the  most  slgmficant 
signs  thus  far  that  the  party's  highest  body 
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intends  to  make  good  Its  promises  to  reform 
and  liberalize  the  nation's  social  and  politi- 
cal Institutions. 

The  Central  Committee  Presidium,  which 
met  yesterday,  also  discussed  the  election 
of  a  new  President  to  replace  Antonln  No- 
votny, who  resigned  under  pressure  last  Fri- 
day. CTK,  the  Czechoslovak  news  agency, 
said  today. 

The  National  Assembly  will  elect  Novotny's 
successor  Saturday.  Radio  Prague  announced 
tonight. 

The  local  elections  were  to  have  been  held 
May  19.  However.  CTK  reported  numerous 
p.irty  chapters  throughout  the  country  de- 
manded secret  balloting  and  a  hand  in  se- 
lecting the  candidates. 

The  Presidium  also  reviewed  the  week- 
end's Communist  summit  meeting  in  Dres- 
den and  the  separation  of  state  and  party 
powers,  a  communique  announced.  CTK  said 
that  there  have  been  demands  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  nation's  foreign  policy  and  the 
supervision  of  the  secret  police  force  be 
handed  over  to  the  Government.  Heretofore 
these  two  sensitive  areas  have  been  under 
the  party's  direct  control. 

Meanwhile,  tlie  whirlwind  of  renewal  and 
revitallzatlon  built  up  new  momentum, 
sweeping  through  every  comer  of  Czecho- 
slovakia on  a  broad-ranglug  scale. 

Virtually  every  hour  another  handful  of 
Novotny  supporters  resigns  and  another  com- 
mittee or  commission  meets  and  demands 
Justice,  truth  and  liberty.  Every  day  the 
postman  brings  Alexander  Dubcek.  the  new 
party  leader,  a  mallbag  full  of  resolutions 
and  petitions  demanding  a  return  to  what 
the  letter  writers  call  the  honorable  tradi- 
tions of  the  democratic  Czechoslovak  Re- 
public. 

passport  guarantee 

For  example,  the  Czechoslovak  travel  writ- 
ers demanded  that  the  constitution  be 
amended  to  guarantee  every  citizen  a  pass- 
port and  called  upon  the  Government  to 
sign  and  ratify  the  United  Nations  1966  resol- 
ution on  civil  and  political  rights. 

A  newspaper  demanded  that  the  new  Pres- 
ident be  an  Independent  progressive  and  have 
the  necessary  brain  capacity. 

A  Slovak  newspaper  demanded  better  roads 
across  the  frontiers  "where  we  used  to  erect 
barbed  wire." 

The  Czechoslovak  i>eopIe's  party,  which  Is 
the  nation's  Catholic  political  organization, 
called  upon  its  members  to  seek  open  talks 
with  Christian  Democrats  in  Italy,  France, 
Holland.  Belgium  and  Austria  and  all  other 
parties  "with  the  exception  of  those  which 
are  ultrarlght  wing." 

Rvde  Pravo.  the  Communist  party's  official 
organ,  printed  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Will 
of  the  People  Should  be  the  Law." 

A  student  weeklv  newspaper  carried  an 
article  headlined  "The  Bible  Is  Not  A  Dead 
Book." 

The  Minister  of  Justice  on  a  television 
program  said  the  Government  is  preparing 
a  bin  to  guarantee  the  independence  of  the 
courts  and  to  pay  compensation  to  the  vic- 
tims of  unjust  political  trials. 

In  fact,  he  said  the  so-called  trials  were 
not  trials  In  the  real  ?ense  of  the  word,  but 
"frame-ups  engineered  and  masterminded 
by  the  secret  police  with  only  superficial 
signs  of  Judicial  proceedings." 

A  newspaper  related  that  political  trial 
defendants  had  to  be  worked  over  for  months 
before  they  completely  memorized  lengthy 
accounts  of  fictitious  crimes. 

A  newspaper  reported  that  "Pasternak's 
'Doctor  Zhlvago,'  Karel  Capek's  'Conversa- 
tions with  T.  a.  Masaryk'  and  books  by  two 
emlgree  writers.  Jan  Cep  and  Zdenek  Neme- 
cek.  are  to  be  published  in  this  country." 

FULL    REHABILrTATION 

Another  newspaper  reported  "Dr.  Prantlsek 
Trzlcky,  former  national  procurator  and  head 
of  a  department  in  the  Prime  Minister's  of- 
fice, who  together  with  other  former  leaders 
of  the  Social  Democratic  party  was  sentenced 


m  1954  on  charges  of  alleged  high  treason  to 
26  years'  Imprisonment,  has  been  fully  reha- 
bilitated. In  the  last  two  years.  Dr.  Trzlcky 
was  a  tram  conductor." 

Another  daily  wrote  that  Richard  Slansky 
'brother  of  the  executed  Mr.  Rudolf  Slansky 
and  pro-dean  of  the  faculty  of  social  services 
of  the  university"  spoke  to  a  group  of  200 
foreign  students,  mainly  from  Africa  and 
Latin  America,  about  "interrogation  meth- 
ods in  tlie  1950's." 

BOY    SCOUT    REVIVAL 

Prace,  an  influential  Czechoslovak  news- 
paper that  denounced  the  East  German  press 
for  having  "the  least  understanding"  of  re- 
cent events  here,  commented  that  it  would 
be  "paradoxical  if  the  Czechoslovak  foreign 
policy  were  to  remain  unchanged"  and  re- 
marked that  "while  exerting  a  positive  influ- 
ence on  the  progressive  movements  In  the 
West,  the  Czechoslovak  events  have  a  seem- 
ingly negative  effect  on  some  Communist 
parties"  in  Eastern  Europe. 

However,  one  of  the  most  piquant  signs 
that  the  old  order  here  is  dead  is  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Boy  Scout  movement.  Of  all  the 
organizations  which  communism  considered 
Imperialistic  and  subversive  of  Marxism- 
Leninism,  the  Scouts  were  anathematized  at 
the  worst. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  28,  1968) 
Eastern  Europe 
(By  Henry  Kamm) 
Prague. — Czechoslovakia  protested  to  East 
Germany  today  over  interference  in  her  af- 
fairs. The  action  was  the  most  dramatic  de- 
velopment in  the  growing  estrangement  be- 
tween  Czechoslovakia   and   her   partners. 

Foreign  minister  Vaclav  David  summoned 
the  East  German  ambassador,  Peter  Florin, 
to  Inform  him  of  objections  to  the  speech 
yesterday  by  a  member  of  the  East  German 
party's  ruling  Politburo. 

The  East  German  Ideological  export,  Kurt 
Hager,  criticized  Czechoslovak  democratiza- 
tion. He  contended  that  It  served  the  West 
German  goal  of  loosening  the  links  between 
Communist  countries,  particularly  Czecho- 
slovakia and  East  Germany. 

The  Czechoslovak  party  newspaper.  Rude 
Pravo.  said  today  that  there  was  no  reason 
why  Czechoslovakia  should  pursue  the  some 
policy  toward  West  Germany  as  does  East 
Germany. 

Rude  Pravo  said  Czechoslovakia  was  sim- 
plifying the  situation  by  following  the  Ea*t 
German  lead  Instead  cf  trying  on  her  own 
to  influence  developments  in  West  Germany 
that  might  lead  to  normal  relations  between 
the  two  countries. 

The  newspaper  called  on  the  Government 
to  find  the  courage  to  develop  a  specifically 
Czechoslovak  Initiative  on  the  Issue  of  Ger- 
many. 

It  also  demanded  that  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Foreign  Ministry  be  transformed  so  as 
to  encourage  fearless  expressions  of  opinion 
and  the  honest  considerations  of  alterna- 
tives. 

The  Union  of  Antl-Fasclst  Fighters 
charged  that  the  East  German  had  attacked 
not  only  Mr.  Smrkovsky  but  also  the  "revo- 
lutionary process  in  our  society."  It  con- 
tinued: 

"We  extend  our  full  supjKjrt  to  all  com- 
rades, especially  Smrkovsky.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  our  view  is  shared  by  all  pa- 
triotic Czechoslovaks." 

The  Czechoslovak  press  also  reported  crit'- 
clsm  from  a  member  of  the  Hungarian 
Politburo.  Zoltan  Komocslu,  who  declared  in 
a  radio  Interview  yesterday  that  develop- 
ments in  Czechoslovakia  were  accompanied 
by  'antl-SociaUst  rightist  efforts  of  an  in- 
correct tendency."     

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  28,  1968] 
(By  David  Binder) 
Berlin. — Prof.  Kurt  Hager,  the  East  Ger- 
man    Ideologist,     attacked     a     Czechoslovak 


Communist  party  reformer  by  name  last 
night  In  a  second  criticism  of  the  reform 
movement  in  two  days. 

His  new  reproach,  published  today  in  Neues 
Deutschland,  the  party  newspaper,  twice  cen- 
sured Josef  Smrkovsky,  the  Minister  of  For- 
estry who  has  become  a  spokesman  for  the 
liberalization  of  Communism  In  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Speaking  at  the  final  session  of  a  congress 
of  1200  Marxist  philosophers  In  East  Berlin, 
Professor  Hager  hinted  that  Mr.  Smrkovsky 
and  his  fellow  reformers  were  allied  with 
"militarist  and  revanchlst  circles  in  West 
Germany." 

It  was  the  sharpest  aspersion  against  the 
new  Czechoslovak  leadership  yet  made  by  a 
member  of  the  East  German  regime,  which 
for  two  weeks  has  treated  the  Czechoslovak 
developments  as  a  threat  to  Its  security. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  28,  1968 1 
(By  Jonathan  Randall 

Warsaw. — The  Communist  party  news- 
paper, Trybuna  Ludu,  today  printed  a  long 
attack  on  the  extraordinary  meeting  of  the 
Warsaw   writers   union  held   last  month. 

Wladyslaw  Gomulka,  the  party  leader,  ac- 
cused the  writers  In  a  speech  March  19  of 
having  played  an  active  role  In  organizing 
the  student  demonstrations  against  Com- 
munist cultural  controls. 

The  newspaper  said  the  meeting  of  Feb.  29 
"was  probably  the  only  forum  in  Poland 
where  It  was  possible  to  express  such  slanders 
with   impunity." 

The  meeting  adopted  a  resolution  con- 
demning the  regime's  cultural  jxilicy,  par- 
ticularly the  closing  of  Adam  Micklewlcz's 
19th-century  play  "Dzlady"  CTIip  Pore- 
fathers")  In  the  Narodowy  Tlieate. .  The 
Polish  Government  considered  the  produc- 
tion to  have  antl-Russlan  overtones. 

Trybuna  Ludu  quoted  various  speeches, 
including  one  said  to  have  been  made  by 
Leszek  Kolakowskl,  a  Marxist  philosopher 
who  was  one  of  six  Warsaw  University  profes- 
sors dismissed  Monday. 

He  was  quoted  as  having  said  that  "the 
national  culture  Is  being  dwarfed  under  In- 
uLunerable  blows." 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  11.  1968] 

Excerpts  From  Reform  Progr-^m  or  the 
Czech    Commitnist    Party 

Prague,  April  10  (Reuters)  .—Following  are 
excerpts  from  a  summary  of  the  Czechoslo- 
vak action  program  as  distributed  by  CTK.. 
the  Czech  press  agency: ) 

The  main  thing  is  to  reform  the  whole 
political  system  so  that  It  will  permit  the 
dynamic  development  of  Socl.ilist  relations, 
the  combination  of  a  broad  democracy  with 
a  scientific,  highly  qualified  management,  the 
strengthening  of  the  social  order,  the  stabili- 
zation of  socialist  relations  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  social  discipline 

The  basic  structure  of  the  political  system 
must  at  the  same  time  provide  firm  guaran- 
tees against  a  return  to  the  old  methods  of 
subjectivism  and  highhandedness  from  a  po- 
sition of  power. 

Tlie  basic  orientation  of  Czechoslovak  for- 
eign policy  Is  alliance  and  cooperation  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  Socialist 
countries 

Tlie  political  parties  of  the  National  Front 
are  partners  whose  political  work  Is  based  on 
the  joint  political  program  of  the  National 
Front  and  Is  naturally  bound  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Czechoslovak  .Socialist  Repub- 
lic. 

WII  L  DEVELOP  POLITICAL  LITE 

Tlie  (Communist  party  of  Czechoslovakia 
win  use  every  means  to  develop  such  forms 
of  political  life  that  will  Insure  the  expres- 
sion of  the  direct  say  and  will  of  the  working 
class  and  all  wotSlng  people  in  political  deci- 
sion-making in  our  country. 

The  National  Front  as  a  whole  and  all  its 
components  must   have   Independent  rights 
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of  minority  In- 
tain    wlthlQ    the 

and  In  harmony 
leclslons    will    be 


I  a  citizen  should 
f-tertn  or  perma- 
lut  people  should 
In  the  position  of 
ie.  It  is  necessary 
rests  of  the  state, 
drain  of  some 


and  their  own  responslblUtiy  for  the  manage- 
ment of  our  country  and  society. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  pretcrtbe  by  an  arbi- 
trary Interpretation  from  l^  position  of  power 
what  Information  may  or  imay  not  be  given 
to  the  working  people,  wHJch  of  their  opin- 
ions can  or  cannot  be  expressed  publicly, 
where  public  opinion  can(  play  a  role  and 
where  It  cannot. 

The  Central  Committee  bt  the  Communist 
party  of  Czechoslovakia  odnslders  It  neces- 
sary In  the  shortest  p>os6l|>le  time  to  define 
more  exsictly  than  hither|o  by  a  press  law 
when  a  state  body  can  forbid  the  propaga- 
tion of  certain  lnformatl<>n  (In  the  press, 
radio,  television,  etc.)  anc|  exclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  factual  preliminary  censorship. 

Legal  norms  must  more  JBxactly  guarantee 
the  freedom  of  speech  ali 
terests  and  opinions  (i 
framework  of  Socialist  la^ 
with  the  principle  that 
taken  according  to  the  wUliof  the  majority). 
The  constitutional  freedoii  of  motion,  par- 
ticularly the  traveling  of  ottr  citizens  abroad, 
must  be  guaranteed  exa<]^Iy  by  law.  This 
means  In  particular  that 
have  the  legal  right  to  loi 
nent  sojourn  abroad  and 
not  be  gxoundlessly  placed 
emigrants.  At  the  same  tli 
to  protect  by  law  the  lni 
for  example  as  regards 
'jategorles  of  specialists,  el 

We  must  gradually  sollie  In  the  whole 
legal  code  the  task  of  ho«  to  protect  In  a 
better  and  more  conslstenojway  the  personal 
rights  and  property  of  cltlvns. 

REHABn.rrATION    PIDCEDURE 

Hitherto  the  rehabUltailon  of  people — 
both  Communists  and  nin-Communlsts — 
who  were  the  victims  of  wgal  violations  in 
past  years  has  not  alwaysjbeen  carried  out 
In  all  Its  political  and  clvla  consequences. 

The  Central  Committee  qf  the  Communist 
party  of  Czechoslovakia  abpports  the  pro- 
posal that  the  procedure  la  these  questions 
and  the  problems  of  legal]  consequences  be 
Incorporated  In  a  special  la«. 

Our  republic,  as  a  joint  atate  of  two  equal 
nations — Czechs  and  Slovqjts — must  consls- 
ently  Insure  that  the  constjjtutlonal  arrange- 
ment of  relations  between  (&ur  fraternal  na- 
tions and  the  status  of  ail  dther  nationalities 
of  Czechoslovakia  developa!  :ia  demanded  by 
the  strengthening  of  the  Htucy  of  the  state, 
the  development  of  the  nattoos  and  nation- 
alities themselves  and  In  keeping  with  the 
needs  of  socialism. 

It  Is  therefore  necessary  |to  work  out  and 
pass  a  constitutional  law,  that  will  embody 
the  principle  of  a  symmetilcal  arrangement 
as  the  goal  to  which  our  djevelopment  after 
the  14th  Congress  in  the  hew  constitution 
win  aim,  and  which  will,  tfx  a  new  way,  on 
the  basis  of  full  equality,  sOlve  the  status  of 
Slovak  national  bodies  In  abr  constitutional 
system  In  the  nearest  fuiure — before  the 
elections  to  the  National  .wsembly  and  the 
Slovak  National  Council.      | 

The  basic  orientation  of  dtzechoslovak  for- 
eign policy  was  conceived  and  confirmed  at 
the  time  of  the  national  Uleratlon  struggle 
and  in  the  process  of  theil  Socialist  recon- 
struction of  our  country.     1 

This  Is  alliance  and  coopfratlon  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  sil^lallst  countries. 
We  shall  make  efforts  to  1  deepen  further 
friendly  relations  with  our  illles — the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  Socialist  community — on 
the  basis  of  mutual  respectj  sovereignty  and 
equality  and  International  ^lldarity. 


FIGHT  AGAINST   IMPStlALISM 

In  the  struggle  of  Socialist  and  democratic 
forces  against  the  aggressive  efforts  of  world 
Lmjjerlallam,  we  stand  resolutely  on  the  side 
of  progress,  democracy  smd  Socialism. 

Czechoslovakia  will  ford^ulate  he  r  own 
standpoint  on  fundamental  questions  of 
world  policy. 


In  Its  relations  with  the  developing  coun- 
tries. Socialist  Czechoslovakia  will  contribute 
to  the  further  development  of  the  antllm- 
perlallst  front  and  according  to  Its  forces  and 
possibilities  will  support  all  nations  fighting 
against  Imperialism,  colonialism,  neocolo- 
nialism, for  the  strengthening  of  their  sov- 
ereignty and  national  Independence  and  for 
economic  development. 

We  shall  therefore  continue  to  support  the 
courageous  struggle  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
against  American  aggression.  We  shall  also 
try  to  achieve  a  political  solution  of  the  crisis 
in  the  Middle  East. 

With  respect  to  the  developed  capitalist 
countries  we  shall  actively  apply  a  policy  of 
peaceful  coexistence. 

A  TWO-OERMANY   POLICY 

We  shall  consistently  base  our  (xvllcy  on 
the  existence  of  two  German  States,  on  the 
fact  that  the  German  Democratic  Republic, 
as  the  first  Socialist  state  on  German  soil,  is 
an  unportant  peace  factor  In  Europe,  on  the 
need  to  support  realistic  forces  in  the  Ger- 
man Federal  Republic  and  at  the  same  time 
resist  the  neo-Nazi  and  revanchlst  tend- 
encies In  that  country.  The  Czechoslovak  peo- 
ple want  to  live  In  peace  with  all  nations. 

Since  the  end  of  the  nineteen-flftles. 
Czechoslovak  society  has  entered  a  new  stage 
of  development.  This  fact  has  gradually 
formed  a  political  line  that  we  want  to  apply 
and  develop  In  a  creative  way.  It  is  charac- 
teristic for  the  present  stage  that : 

There  no  longer  exist  antagonistic  classes 
and  the  main  feature  of  internal  develop- 
ment Is  becoming  the  process  of  rapproche- 
ment of  all  social  groups  of  our  society; 

Existing  methods  of  management  and  the 
orientation  of  the  national  economy  have  be- 
come outdated  and  urgently  require  changes, 
that  Is,  an  economic  system  of  management 
that  would  be  able  to  enforce  a  change  to- 
ward Intensive  growth; 

It  win  be  necessary  to  prepare  the  country's 
linkup  Into  the  process  of  the  scientific  tech- 
nical revolution  in  the  world,  which  requires 
especially  intensive  cooperation  between 
workers  and  peasants  and  the  Intelligentsia 
and  which  will  lay  great  demands  on  people's 
knowledge  and  qualifications,  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  science; 

Broad  space  for  social  Initiative,  an  open 
exchange  of  views  and  the  democratization 
of  the  whole  social  and  political  system  Is  be- 
coming literally  a  condition  of  the  dynamics 
of  Socialist  society— a  condition  for  holding 
our  ground  in  competition  before  the  world 
and  honorably  fulfilling  our  obligations  to 
the  International  working-class  movement. 

A  major  reason  for  the  fact  that  outdated 
methods  of  managing  the  economy  were 
maintained  was  the  deformation  of  the  polit- 
ical system. 

In  addition  to  this  there  were  the  unfavor- 
able external  circumstances  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixties,  when  a  serious  economic  Im- 
balance occurred. 

The  immediate  cause  of  past  shortcomings 
was  the  fact  that,  because  there  was  too 
great  a  concentration  of  decision-making  in 
the  party,  there  was  an  exceptional  status  of 
individuals,  primarily  of  Comrade  Antonln 
Novotny. 

The  party  will  continue  to  lean  on  the 
working  class,  which  has  proved  that  It  is 
capable  of  bearing  the  main  weight  of  Social- 
ist efforts. 

One  of  the  most  Important  results  of  the 
changes  in  the  social  structure  was  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  social  group,  organically 
coalescing  with  the  working  class — coopera- 
tive farmers. 

CHANGE     IN     INTELLIGENTSIA 

Similarly.  It  will  be  necessary  to  under- 
stand that  there  has  been  a  progressive 
change  in  the  nature  of  our  intelligentsia, 
which  has  become  a  people's  Socialist  intel- 
ligentsia. It  represents  a  force  that  In  a  crea- 
tive way  shares  in  the  development  of  society 


and  mediates  the  wealth  of  science  and  cui- 
ture  to  all  people. 

Today,  when  class  differences  are  being 
eliminated,  the  main  scale  for  evaluating  tlie 
position  of  people  In  society  is  becoming  the 
degree  by  which  a  person  contributes  to  so- 
cial development. 

One  of  the  key  conditions  of  the  present 
and  future  sclentlflc.  technical  and  social  de- 
velopment is  a  substantial  increase  In  the 
education  and  qualifications  of  leading  offi- 
cials and  exjjerts  at  all  levels  of  our  economic 
and  social  life. 

This  fact  requires  a  basic  change  in  exist- 
ing cadre  policy,  where  for  years  the  aspect.s 
of  education,  qualifications  and  abilities  have 
been  underestimated. 

The  coming  elections  are  to  become  the 
beginning  of  the  implementation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  action  program  in  the  work  o! 
the  elected  bodies  of  the  state. 

It  Is  therefore  necessary  to  work  out  such 
an  electoral  system  that  will  be  in  harmonv 
with  the  changes  In  our  political  life.  By 
means  of  the  electoral  law.  it  Is  necessary  to 
lay  down  exactly  and  clearly  the  democratic 
principles  for  the  preparation  of  the  electlon.s 
the  proposal  of  candidates  and  the  methocf 
of  their  election.  The  changes  in  the  electoral 
system  must  be  based  in  particular  on  the 
new  p>olltlcal  status  of  the  National  Pron: 
and  the  elected  state  bodies  themselves. 

STATE    SECtTlUTY    BODIES 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  Communis" 
party  of  Czechoslovakia  thinks  It  necessarv 
to  change  the  security  organization  and  ti 
divide  the  state  security  corps  into  two  Inde- 
pendent elements — the  state  security  serv- 
ice and  the  public  security  service. 

The  state  security  service  must  have  such 
a  status  of  organizational  structure,  nu- 
merical state,  equipment,  methods  of  work 
and  qualifications  that  are  in  keeping  with 
Its  work  of  defending  the  state  from  the  ac- 
tivities of  enemy  centers  abroad. 

Every  citizen  who  has  not  been  culpable  In 
this  respect  must  know  with  certainty  that 
his  political  convictions  and  opinions,  his  per- 
sonal beliefs  and  activities  cannot  be  the 
object  of  attention  to  the  bodies  of  the  state 
security  service.  The  party  dclares  clearly 
that  this  apparatus  should  not  be  directed 
and  used  to  solve  internal  political  questions 
and  controversies  in  socialist  society. 

The  public  security  service  will  fulfill  tasks 
in  the  struggle  against  crime  and  In  the  pro- 
tection of  public  order.  For  this.  Its  organi- 
zation, numerical  state  and  methods  of  work 
must  be  adapted.  The  public  security  force 
must  be  better  equipped  and  strengthened. 
Its  functions  in  the  defense  of  public  order 
must  be  exactly  laid  down  by  law  and  in 
their  fulfillment  the  service  will  be  directed 
by  the  national  committee.  Legal  norms  must 
create  clearer  relations  of  control  over  the 
security  force  by  the  Government  as  a  whole 
and  by  the  National  Assembly. 

It  is  not  possible  to  permanently  blunt  eco- 
nomic policy  by  taking  from  those  who  work 
well  and  giving  to  those  who  work  badly. 
Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  objectlvlze  value 
relations  so  that  differences  in  the  Income 
situation  among  enterprises  express  the  real 
differences  in  the  standard  of  their  work. 

ECONOMIC    REFORMS 

It  is  also  politically  not  correct  that  the 
consumer  should  permanently  pay  for  inef- 
fectiveness through  the  medium  of  prices, 
taxes  and  indirectly  through  various  forms 
of  the  drawing  off  of  means  from  effective 
enterprises. 

Democratization  of  the  economy  Includes 
In  particular  the  realization  of  Independence 
of  enterprises  and  enterprise  groupings  and 
their  relative  independence  of  state  bodies, 
the  full  and  real  application  of  the  right  of 
the  consumer  to  determine  his  consumption 
and  his  style  of  living,  the  right  of  a  free 
choice  of  working  activity,  the  right  and  real 
possibility    of   different    groups   of   working 
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people  and  different  social  groups  to  formu- 
late and  defend  their  economic  interests  In 
creating  the  economic  policy. 

TRADE    RELATIONS 

The  basis  for  the  development  of  Interna- 
tional economic  relations  will  continue  to 
be  economic  cooperation  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Socialist  stales,  particularly 
those  associated  In  the  Council  of  Mutual 
Economic  Assistance. 

We  shall  also  actively  support  the  develop- 
ment of  economic  relations  with  all  other 
countries  of  the  world  that  are  interested  In 
the  basis  of  equality,  mutual  advantages  and 
without  discrimination. 

The  long-term  isolation  of  our  economy 
from  the  world  markets  has  torn  the  relation 
of  prices  of  the  home  market  from  that  on 
the  world  market.  In  this  situation  we  regard 
It  as  indispensable  to  adopt  the  line  of  grad- 
uallv  drawing  the  prices  of  the  home  and 
world  markets  closer  together. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  14,  1968] 

QtJESTIONNAIRE    PRINTED 

(By  Tad  Szulc) 

Prague.  May  13. — Czechoslovakia's  Com- 
munist leadership  is  asking  the  people  to  tell 
It,  in  effect,  whether  they  think  Communism 
can  be  compatible  with  democracy. 

That  question  and  22  others — all  of  them 
relating  to  fundamental  Issues  concerning 
the  validity  of  the  Communist  system  and 
its  present  practices  In  Czechoslovakia — 
were  contained  in  a  questionnaire  to  readers 
published  today  In  Rude  Pravo,  the  party 
newspaper. 

The  questionnaire  was  prepared  by  the 
Institute  of  Political  Sciences  of  the  Central 
Committee  and  the  editors  of  Rude  Pravo. 

Since  the  start  of  liberalization  last  Janu- 
ary, the  Conmiunlst  leadership  has  been 
increasingly  seeking  to  consult  the  populace 
on  Its  policies. 

As  readers  of  Rude  Pravo  were  asked  to 
fill  in  the  questionnaire  to  give  their  reac- 
tions to  the  Czechoslovak  democratization 
effort,  the  political  leaders  met  for  the  sec- 
ond day  with  the  party's  regional  chiefs  to 
assess  the  progress  of  their  experiment. 

Alexander  Dubcek,  the  First  Secretary  of 
the  partv.  delivered  a  major  policy  speech  at 
the  closed  session,  outlining  the  internal  and 
international  problems  facing  Czechoslova- 
kia in  her  transition. 

He  said  that  both  positive  and  negative 
opposition  tendencies  had  emerged  at  the 
meeting,  indicating  that  the  power  struggle 
was  still  alive.  He  announced  that  the  re- 
gional party  secretaries  had  been  Instructed 
to  start  preparing  for  a  special  party  con- 
gress later  this  year. 

This  appears  to  be  a  victory  for  Mr.  Dubcek 
Inasmuch  as  his  conservative  foes,  along 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  had  opposed  the 
calling  of  a  special  congress  that  the  Dubcek 
forces  want  to  use  to  consolidate  their  gains. 

Mr.  Dubcek  said  the  meeting  had  also  set 
In  motion  preparations  for  a  plenary  meet- 
ing of  the  Central  Committee  later  this 
month. 

CONVERTIBILITY    DISCUSSED 

Czechoslovakia's  liberalizing  policy  also 
spread  today  to  the  economic  field.  The  new 
Economic  Council,  organized  earlier  this 
year  met  today  to  discuss  the  possibility  of 
making  the  Czechoslovak  crown  freely  con- 
vertible, or  exchangeable,  with  other  world 
currencies.  The  present  arbitrary  exchange 
rates  range  from  7  to  36  crowns  to  the  dollar. 

In  making  the  crown  convertible,  and 
thus  freeing  it  from  the  Communist  area's 
monetary  system,  the  Government  would 
open  the  doors  to  greater  trade,  and  possibly 
even  Investments,  In  Czechoslovakia's  deal- 
ings with  the  West. 

A  convertible  crown  would  be  acceptable 
among  Czechoslovakia's  Western  trade  part- 
ners for  settling  her  debts  or  trade  deficits. 
Under    the    present   syste.Ti,    Czechoslovakia 


must  settle  deficit  In  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments in  dollars  or  another  convertible  cur- 
rency. 

Among  communist  countries,  only  Yugo- 
slavia has  partial  convertibility  for  her 
dinar. 

Last  month,  Czechoslovak  leaders  spoke  of 
a  period  of  five  to  seven  years  before  con- 
vertibility could  be  attained.  The  rising  eco- 
nomic pressures  here  and  the  threat  of  pos- 
sible Soviet  economic  sanctions  may  force 
the  Czechoslovaks  to  move  faster  in  revising 
their  trade  and  financial  patterns. 

The  Prague  radio  said  that  the  council 
had  also  discussed  unspecified  "Industrial 
cooperation  with  capitalist  concerns." 

QtTESTIONS    .\RE    LISTED 

In  the  Rude  Pravo  questionnaire,  filling 
two-thirds  of  a  page,  Czechoslovaks  were 
asked  to  mark  off  answers  to  these  questions, 
among  others: 

"Does  the  internal  democratization  of  a 
Communist  party  provide  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee of  democracy?" 

"Can  you  speak  of  democracy  as  being 
socialist  when  the  leading  role  is  held  only 
by  the  Communist  party?" 

"Should  the  Communist  party  carry  out 
Its  leadership  role  by  devotedly  promoting 
free  progressive  socialist  development  or  by 
ruling  over  society?" 

"Does  the  new  political  system  have  to  pro- 
vide free  and  democratic  platforms  for  the 
wide-ranging  requirement  of  the  various 
groups  and  strata  of  people  in  a  socialist 
society  In  forming  Its  political  decisions?" 

■'Is  the  Czechoslovak  way  of  constructing 
and  developing  socialism  our  own  Internal 
matter  that  must  be  decided  by  the  sovereign 
win  of  our  people?" 

"Are  there  classes  in  our  society  that  are 
opposed  to  one  another?" 

Czechoslovaks  were  also  asked  to  say 
whether  a  "democratic  opposition"  could 
develop  from  the  already  existing  non-Com- 
raunlst  parties  within  the  Communist-led 
National  Front,  a  popular  front  organization. 

This  question  appeared  to  be  opening  the 
door  to  the  nearest  thing  to  a  Western  polit- 
ical system  that  might  be  tolerated  here 
by  the  Communist  leadership  In  the  foresee- 
able future. 

I'he  leadership  said  earlier  that  all  oppo- 
sition must  operate  under  the  umbrella  of 
the  National  Front,  but  the  phrasing  of  the 
questionnaire  seemed  to  take  this  matter  a 
step  further.  In  addition  to  the  Communist 
party,  the  National  Front  includes  the  So- 
cialist party  and  the  Catholic  party. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  May  14.  1968 1 
Czechs    Score    Carries    in    Bloc — Popttlace 

Polled     on     Democracy — Three     Papers 

Assailed 

(By   David   Binder) 

PRACtTE,  May  13. — The  Pragne  radio  today 
accused  three  newspapers  of  Soviet-bloc 
coimtries  of  slandering  Czechoslovakia  with 
"evil  Intent." 

At  the  same  time,  the  new  party  leader- 
ship of  Alexander  Dubcek  got  encouragement 
for  Its  democratization  from  the  visiting 
Yugoslav  Foreign  Minister,  Marko  Nlkezlc, 
who  conferred  at  length  with  his  counter- 
part. Jlri  Hajek. 

A  late  Prague  broadcast  also  Indicated 
that  Janos  Kadar.  the  Hungarian  party 
leader,  whom  It  described  as  "a  friend  of 
Czechoslovakia."  woiUd  be  visiting  here  soon. 

The  broadcast  suggested  that  Czecho- 
alovkla  should  renew  Invitations  to  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  of  Prance,  who  arrives  in 
Rumacta  tomorrow.  The  Invitation  was  ex- 
tended originally  by  President  Antonln 
Novotny,  who  fell  from  power  earlier  this 
year. 

Replying  to  a  series  of  articles  in  foreign 
Journals,  the  Prague  station's  evening  com- 
mentary denoimced  them  as  "demagogy  of 
such  a  caUber  that  it  takes  the  breath  away. 


even  from  people  who  are  a  bit  accustomed 
to  things  along  this  line." 

THREE     papers     ASSAILED 

Tlie  Czechoslovak  targets  were  Neues 
Deutschland  and  Trybuna  Ludu.  the  East 
German  and  Polish  party  newspapers  and 
Llteratumaya  Gazeta,  the  Soviet  writers' 
periodical. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Czechoslovak 
Foreign  Ministry  is  preparing  protest  notes 
to  East  Germany  and  Poland  about  the 
articles  this  week. 

The  broadcast  by  Irena  Petrlnova.  a  well- 
known  radio  commentator,  charged  that  the 
foreign  Communist  articles  had  been  written 
with  "an  evil  Intent." 

Her  principal  target  was  Neues  Deutschland, 
which  published  an  editorial  yesterday  ac- 
cusing Prof.  Antonln  Snejdarek,  director  of 
the  Prague  Institute  of  International  Politics 
and  Economics  of  "supportlng'attacks  on  the 
Czechoslovak  Communist  party  and  turning 
against  the  foreign  p>ollcy  line  laid  down  by 
the  Government." 

Neues  Deutschland  also  charged  that  Dr. 
Snejdarek  was  cooperating  with  the  West 
Germans  and  was  approving  the  policies  of 
the  West  German  Finance  Minister,  Franz 
Josef  Strauss.  The  East  German  newspaper 
said: 

"The  victims  of  German  Fascism  from 
Buchenwald.  Majdanek  and  Mauthausen 
I  concentration  camps)  as  well  as  Lidice  [a 
Czech  town  razed  by  the  Nazis  ]  are  a  warning 
signal  that  should  keep  one  from  Illusions 
about  the  possibilities  of  cooperation  with 
German  Imperialism." 
The  Prague  radio  responded : 
"If  millions  of  dead  did  not  rest  behind 
these  things  one  could  described  It  as  down- 
right piquant  that  the  victims  from  Buchen- 
wald. Majdanek  and  Mauthausen  are  called 
to  mind  in  Berlin,  of  all  places. 

"In  any  case  we  would  recommend  restraint 
to  the  East  German  press  concerning  recol- 
lections from  this  aspect  of  the  German 
past." 

Mrs.  Petronlva  went  on  to  assail  Berliner 
Zeltung  of  East  Berlin.  Llteratumaya  Gazeta 
of  Moscow  and  Trybuna  Ludu  of  Warsaw  for 
a  series  of  "lies"  and  "distortions,"  Including 
the  misspelling  of  the  name  of  Jan  Prochazka. 
a  liberal  Czechoslovak  writer.  She  said  he 
reminded  her  of  deliberate  German  mlssi>el- 
Ungs  of  Czechoslovak  names  on  public  an- 
nouncements during  the  war. 

Speaking  about  the  orthodox  party  regimes 
elsewhere  in  Eastern  Europe,  she  concluded: 
"We  know  from  our  own  experience  with 
what  methods  and  application  of  tricks  and 
formulations  a  group  of  individuals  can  pre- 
sent Itself  as  an  entire  Communist  party  or 
the  entire  working  class.  After  the  last  20 
years  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  socialism 
cannot  be  built  without  democracy." 

This  commentary  suggested  that  Czecho- 
slovak Journalists  are  prepared  to  wash  not 
only  their  own  party's  dirty  linen  in  public 
but  also  the  dirty  linen  of  other  Communist 
parties  who  attack  them. 

"We  are  not  afraid  to  take  this  course  If 
they  keep  on  slandering  us."  said  a  promi- 
nent Prague  editor. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Jtily  19.   19681 

Yugoslav   Party   Declares    Support   of 

Czechoslovaks 

(By  David  Binder) 

Belgrade,  Yugoslavia,  July  18. — The  Yugo- 
slav Communist  party  declared  uncondi- 
tional support  tonight  for  Czechoslovakia's 
democratization  and  condemned  Interference 
by  other  Communist  parties  In  Czechoslovak 
affairs. 

The  declaration  was  transmitted  today  to 
the  Communist  leadership  In  Prague  .".nd  also 
to  the  party  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  East  European  regimes.  It  was  the 
latest  In  a  series  of  firm  Yugoslav  action* 
defending  the  Prague  regime. 
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According  to  party  source*  President  Tito 
was  to  have  left  for  Prague  today  at  the  In- 
vitation of  the  Czechoslovak  party  chief. 
Alexander  Dubcek,  for  a  shorw  of  solidarity. 
It  Is  believed  Marshal  Tito  delayed  his  trip 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Dubcek. 

The  Belgrade  declaration  described  by 
Tanyug  the  Yugoslav  press  agency,  as  the  "at- 
titude" of  the  Yugoslav  pSffty,  called  the 
Dubcek  policy  "a  significant  contribution  to 
the  general  affirmation  of  tlje  socialist  sys- 
tem." 

It  said  that  any  InterventloB  by  other  Com- 
munist powers  "could  be  Interpreted  as  an 
attempt  to  limit  the  Independence  of  the 
Communlsty  party  of  Czechodovakla  as  well 
as  Jeopardize  the  state  sovereignty  of  Czecho- 
slovakia " 

"Such  a  move,"  it  said,  "woiiild  be  harmful 
for  the  further  development  pf  socialism." 

Another  Indication  of  Yugdilav  support  for 
Czechoslovakia  was  contalne<iln  PoUtlka,  the 
country's  leading  newspaper,  this  morning. 

Polltlka  suggested  that  Moscow  was  trj'Ing 
to  re-establish  the  Comlnforin,  or  Commu- 
nist Information  Bureau.  Tills  was  Stalin's 
Instrument  for  Imposing  his  i  dictatorship  on 
Eastern  Europe  after  World  \j  'ar  II. 

PoUtlka  did  this  In  an  ||xtremely  brief 
fashion  by  .publishing  the  V<  arsaw  letter  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  party:  and  four  of  its 
allies  to  the  new  Czechoslovalj  leadership  and 
headlining  It:  "Comlnform  iJBS." 

For  Yugoslav  readers  thej  inference  was 
quickly  drawn  to  the  sltuatld  n  of  this  coun- 
try 20  years  ago  when  the  J  Comlnform,  on 
Stalin's  orders,  expelled  H  esident  Tito's 
party.  Ii 

Since  the  anniversary  on  J  ane  28  of  that 
1948  event,  the  Yugoslav  pre]  B  has  been  full 
of  articles  comparing  the  situlitlon  then  with 
the  current  Soviet  bloc  presii  res  on  Czecho- 
slovakia. ' 

Today,  the  First  Secretary  !)f  the  Czecho- 
slovak Embassy,  Milan  Vasek.  said  Yugoslavs 
had  sent  letters  of  sympathsf  and  solidarity 
to  his  chancery. 

Beyond  this,  the  press,  radio,  television, 
parliament,  ruling  party  and  President  Tito 
himself  have  tiken  "a  very  piisltlve  attitude 
toward  us,"  Mr  Vasek  said.       1 

Reflecting  on  1948,  a  senior  Communist 
editor  remarked  that  the  Samlet  leadership 
"applied  economic  pressurflB,  and  then 
blamed  us  for  denying  the  leaiflng  role  of  the 
party,  revisionism.  antl-Sovi*t  actions,  in- 
gratitude for  their  so-called  lljseratlon  of  the 
country,  refusing  to  go  to  l^ie  Comlnform 
meeting  In  June  and  being  to*  nice  to  West- 
ern powers"  ' 

"Finally  they  published  an)  appeal  urging 
antl-Tlto  elements  to  overtlji-ow  him."  he 
said.  "All  these  things  are  rjipeated  In  the 
Warsaw  letter." 

The  editor  continued:  "Wit  feel  strongly 
about  Czechoslovakia  becaus^  theirs  Is  our 
flght,  too.  If  they  lose,  then,  we  and  other 
Communist  parties  could  also  lose  our  strug- 
gle against  our  own  dogmatia  forces  and  we 
would  all  go  back  to  a  kind  of  Stalinism." 

The  reference  was  to  the  bj  tter  battle  be- 
tween liberal  and  conservative  factions  In  the 
Yugoslav  party,  which  has  bi  en  under  way 
for  more  than  three  years. 

Recalling  1948  this  afterjioon,  Mllovan 
DJllas.  the  rebel  Mar.xlst  who  Was  then  Vice 
Premier,  said  in  an  interview  that  "In  some 
ways  the  Warsaw  action  Is  wtirse  than  what 
they  did  to  us." 

He  continued:  "After  all.  In  1948,  the 
Comlnform  Just  threw  us  oijt  and  applied 
moral  pressure.  But  now  the  Warsaw  letter 
proclaims  a  new  International  legal  principal 
of  the  right  to  Intervene  in  the  affairs  of 
other  socialist  countries  when  they  don't  like 
what  Is  going  on.  Not  even  afcilln  dared  to 
raise  his  action  to  a  matter  olf  legal  rights. 
Presumably,  the  Soviets  coulld  apply  this 
new  principle  to  Yugoslavia  and  Rumania." 
Speaking  in  Serbian  and  English.  Mr. 
DJllas  said  that  while  he  saw  similarities  be- 
tween   1948   and    1968,   there   ^pas   "an   even 


greater  parallel  between  Czechoelovakia's 
situation  now  and  at  the  time  of  the  Munich 
pact  in  1938" 

RECALLS     1938    REACTION 

He  pointed  out  that  in  1938.  four  coun- 
tries— Nazi  Germany.  Fascist  Italy.  Britain 
and  France — forced  Czechoslovakia  to  ac- 
cept dismemberment.  "Just  as  now  five 
countries  [the  Soviet  Union.  Poland,  East 
Germany.  Bulgaria  and  Hungary]  are  gang- 
ing up  on  Czechoslovakia  '' 

Mr.  DJllas  recalled  that  at  the  time  of 
Munich  he  and  "thousands  of  Yugoslavs  went 
Into  the  streets  of  Belgrade  to  demonstrate 
sympathy  for  the  Czechoslovaks,  and  many 
volunteered  to  fight." 

Mr.  DJllas.  who  served  almost  nine  years 
in  prison  after  1956  on  charges  of  "hostile  ac- 
tivities," Is  looking  fit  following  more  than 
a  year  In  freedom. 

Yesterday,  the  Secretariat  of  Internal  Af- 
fairs gave  him  his  passport,  allowing  him  to 
travel. 

He  plans  to  visit  the  United  States  in  the 
autumn.  Asked  If  there  had  been  some  con- 
nection between  Issuance  of  the  passport  and 
the  events  In  Czechoslovakl.i.  he  said  "They 
may  be  connected." 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  July  19,  1968] 
Soviet  Reported  To  Send  Czechs  Softer 
Message — Ddbcek  Calls  Mextino  Today 
To  Win  Backing  of  Central  Committee  of 
THE  Party — Bold  Measttre  Is  Taken — 
Prague  Said  To  Be  Seeking  Deferment  op 
the  Visits  by  Tito  and  Ceausesctj 

(By  Henry  Kamm) 

Prague,  July  18. — Authoritative  sources  re- 
ported today  that  the  Soviet  Communist 
leadership  had  sent  a  conciliatory  letter  to 
the  Czechoslovak  party  leaders. 

Czechoslovakia,  meanwhile,  firmly  rejected 
her  allies  criticisms  of  her  democratic  re- 
forms and  took  the  bold  step  of  calling  a 
meeting  tomorrow  of  the  divided  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  party  in  order 
to  give  a  vote  of  confidence  to  the  party  lead- 
ership. 

Following  this,  according  to  Informed 
sources,  Alexander  Dubcek,  the  party's  First 
Secretary,  may  accept  the  demand  by  the 
Soviet  party  leadership  for  a  meeting  in  this 
country  of  the  ruling  bodies  of  both  parties, 
perhaps  as  early  as  Saturday. 

Pending  a  decision  on  a  Czechoslovak-So- 
viet meeting,  Prague  was  reported  to  have 
asked  President  Tito  of  YuRoslavla  and  Presi- 
dent Nlcolae  Ceausescu  of  Rumania  to  put  off 
visits  here  that  were  Intended  to  demonstrate 
their  solidarity  with  Czechoslovakia. 

A  letter  signed  by  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  the 
Soviet  party  leader,  was  delivered  to  Mr. 
Dubcek  late  last  night  by  the  Soviet  Am- 
bassador, Stepan  V.  Chervonenko.  The  envoy 
had  Just  returned  from  Moscow,  where  the 
Soviet  party's  Central  Committee  had  met 
to  discuss  C2*choslovakla. 

TONE    OF    LETTER    DIFFERS 

The  sources  reported  that  the  tone  of  the 
Brezhnev  letter  was  far  different  from  the 
stern  and  hostile  nature  of  the  letter  de- 
livered here  Tuesday  from  the  leaders  of  five 
Communist  countries  who  met  Sunday  and 
Monday  In  Warsaw. 

The  Soviet  letter,  according  to  the  sources, 
voiced  sympathy  and  understanding  for 
what  the  new  leaders  In  Prague  are  doing. 
It  specifically  endorsed  the  decisions  of  the 
plenary  meetings  of  the  Czechoslovak  Cen- 
tral Committee  since  the  overthrow  of  An- 
tonln  Novotny  from  the  party  leadership  in 
January. 

While  the  letter  from  Warsaw  accused  the 
Czechoslovak  leaders  of  having  failed  to  pre- 
vent the  rise  of  political  groups  hostile  *.o 
socialism,  the  letter  from  Moscow  said  that 
the  Soviet  leaders  merely  wished  to  warn 
prague  that  such  elements  might  come  to 
the  surface. 


Mr.  Chervonenko  remained  with  Mr 
Dubcek  and  Josef  Smrkovsky,  a  leading 
member  of  the  Czechoslovak  party  Presldum. 
for  a  long  time,  according  to  the  sources. 
Midway  In  the  conversation,  Mr.  Smrkovsky 
was  reported  to  have  emerged  from  the  rooiu 
and  said  "victory"  to  the  other  party  officials 
outside. 

When  Mr.  Dubcek  came  out  after  the  So- 
viet Ambassador's  departure,  he  took  two 
quick  drinks  of  cognac,  It  was  said,  and  ex- 
claimed: 

"It  is  hard  to  repair  the  errors  of  20  years." 

TWO    REASONS    ADVANCED 

The  sources  ascribed  the  apparently  con 
tradlctory   Soviet   attitude   to   two   possible 
reasons. 

One  Is  a  belief  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
less  eager  to  precipitate  a  crisis  for  which 
It  would  have  to  bear  the  prlnclpa!  burden 
In  the  lose  of  international  prestige  than 
such  a  country  as  East  Germany,  for  example. 

For  the  sake  of  Its  standing  in  Its  camp. 
Moscow  might  feel  obliged  to  denounce  de- 
viation in  the  strongest  terms,  the  sources 
said,  while  for  the  sake  of  its  larger  interest,^ 
It  wants  to  avoid  open  conflict. 

Another  reason  advanced  was  that  the 
firm  letter  from  Warsaw  was  Intended  mainly 
for  internal  Soviet  use.  The  Soviet  leadership 
has  engaged  In  a  campaign  to  tighten  the 
Ideolo^cal  reins  In  all  fields. 

Mr.  Dulxrek  and  his  associates  decided  on 
the  surprise  move  of  calling  the  Central  Com- 
mittee into  session  after  a  Presidium  session 
that  lasted  until  3:00  A.M.  today.  The  move 
was  prompted  by  the  new  confidence  follow- 
ing the  letter  from  Moscow,  according  to  the 
sources. 

Tlie  policy-making  Central  Committee  is 
the  weakest  link  in  the  chain  of  party  com- 
mand from  the  liberals'  point  of  \lew!  Of  its 
110  regular  members  and  30  alternates,  only 
30  are  thought  to  be  completely  reliable. 

For  that  reason,  the  party  leads.-s  had 
hoped  until  today  to  avoid  any  further  ses- 
sions until  the  party  congress  in  September, 
which  Is  to  elect  a  new  committee. 

But  Mr.  Dubcek  was  reported  as  feeling 
that  the  letter  from  Warsaw,  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  committee,  required  a  reply 
from  the  committee  as  a  show  of  his  strength. 
Armed  with  such  a  vote  of  confidence.  It  was 
reported,  he  would  be  prepared  to  meet  the 
Soviet  leaders. 

In  an  effort  to  Influence  the  large  bloc 
of  committee  memt)ers  that  are  thought  to  be 
waverers.  the  reformers  have  taken  the  ex- 
traordinary step  of  inviting  a  number  of 
crusted  liberals  to  attend  the  deliberations 
and  perhaps  to  take  p>art  in  them. 

liberals  INVITTJ)  to  SESSIONS 

They  are  about  50  of  the  delegates  elected 
in  recent  weeks  to  the  SeptemtxTr  party  con- 
eress. 

Furthermore,  the  liberals  hope  to  arrange 
for  radio  and  television  broadcasts  of  the  pro- 
ceedings for  the  first  time.  They  hope  that 
the  knowledge  that  they  are  speaking  before 
all  of  Czechoslovakia  instead  of  behind  closed 
doors  will  discourage  those  who  hold  unpop- 
ular conservative  opinions. 

If  the  committee  session  turns  out  un- 
favorable to  Mr.  Dubcek's  leadership,  the 
party  secret.try  is  representerd  .is  prep.ircd 
to  convoke  the  pirty  congress  immediately 
with  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Central  Com- 
mittee that  represents  the  new  mcod  of  tlie 
country. 

Citizens  of  Prague  snapped  up  speci.il  edi- 
tions of  newspapers  that  appeared  In  mid- 
morning  carrying  the  texts  of  the  letter  from 
the  five  nations  and  the  reply  oi  the  Czecho- 
slo\ak  Presidium. 

Expressions  of  anger  at  the  Wd:s.\v.-  letter 
and  support  for  the  Czechoslovak  leadership 
were  frequent  and  frequently  vigorous. 

In  Its  reply  to  charges  of  tolerating  coun- 
terrevolutionary and  pro-lmperlallst  tenden- 
cies, Prague  reafllrmed  its  loyalty  to  Commu- 
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ntsm  and  ita  alliance  with  the  other  Com- 
munist    nations,     particularly     the     Soviet 
Union. 

The  Czechoslovak  Presidium  also  declared 
Its  Intention  not  to  reverse  any  of  the  gains 
of  democratization,  the  letter  declared: 

"The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  public 
from  all  classes  Is  In  favor  of  the  abolition 
of  censorship  and  In  favor  of  freedom  of 
expression." 

In  addition  to  the  text  of  the  Warsaw  let- 
ter made  public  today,  according  to  informed 
sources,  four  of  Its  five  signatories  had  also 
informed  Prague  through  other  channels  of 
their  Insistence  that  the  Czechoslovak  lead- 
ers attend  a  meeting  of  all  of  them  within 
two  weeks,  during  which  time  the  Czecho- 
.slovaks  would  meet  separately  with  each. 

Hungary's  refusal  to  subscribe  to  such  an 
ultimatum  was  reported  to  have  been  respon- 
sible for  the  omission  of  this  demand  from 
tlae  letter. 

The  possible  meeting  with  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers would  be  the  first  of  the  bilateral  con- 
tacts. Koslce.  in  eastern  Slovakia,  is  the  most 
likely  site.  Its  choice  followed  a  Soviet  de- 
mand that  It  be  held  In  Moscow,  Czecho- 
slovakl.i is  reported  to  have  rejected  this,  as 
well  as  Kiev,  Lvov  and  Uzhgorod,  all  In  the 
Soviet  Union. 


IFrom  the  New  York  Times,  July  19,  1968] 
Strength  of  Bloc  Nations 

The  military  strengths  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
nations,  according  to  a  September,  1967. 
ttudy  by  the  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies, 
in  London,  are  as  follows: 

Bulgaria. — Total  forces,  154.000  men.  The 
army  has  125,000  In  eight  motorized  rifle 
divisions  and  four  tank  divisions  with  more 
than  2.500  T-54.  T-34  and  T-55  tanks.  The 
army  has  1.200  artillery  pieces 

There  are  7.000  men  in  the  navy.  They 
man  two  submarines.  10  coastal  escorts,  20 
minesweepers  and  40  other  vessels. 

In  the  air  force  are  22.000  men  and  250 
combat  aircraft — 12  interceptor  squadrons 
using  Mia-17's,  MIG-21's  and  MIG-19'6.  The 
Mia-17's  are  used  also  in  three  reconnais- 
.•-ance  squadrons  and  six  ground-support 
squadrons.  There  are  20  transport  aircraft 
and  20  helicopters. 

Paramilitary  forces  consist  of  170,000  In 
the  mllltla  and  border  troops. 

Czechoslovakia.— Total  forces,  225.000 
The  14-dlvlslon  army  Is  composed  of  10  mo- 
torized rifle  divisions  and  4  tank  dlvlsionB 
with  3.200  T-55  tanks.  There  is  also  an  air- 
borne brigade. 

Air  lorce  strength  Is  at  50,000  men  and  600 
combat  aircraft.  Those  Include  GOO  Mia-17's, 
MIG-19's,  MIG-15's,  Mia-21's,  and  SU-7 
ground-support  aircraft.  There  are  50  trans- 
ports. 100  helicopters  and  300  training  air- 
craft. Paramilitary  forces  Include  40,000  bor- 
der trops. 

East  Germany. — Total  forces,  127.000.  The 
85,000-man  army  has  six  divisions.  The  navy 
has  17,000  men  and  about  144  vessels.  The 
air  force  has  25,000  men  and  300  aircraft. 
Paramilitary  forces  include  70,000  in  border 
and  security  forces  and  a  250,000-man  armed 
workers'  organization. 

Hungary. — Total  forces.  102.000.  The  six- 
division  army  Is  composed  of  95,000  men. 
Some  7.000  men  and  140  combat  aircraft  make 
up  the  air  force.  A  Danube  fiotlUa  has  15 
patrol  vessels.  Paramilitary  forces  consist  of 
35.000  men  In  security  and  border  troops  and 
100.000  in  the  workers'  mllltla. 

Poland. — Total  forces,  270,000.  The  16  di- 
visions of  the  185.000-man  army  are  normally 
at  70  per  cent  of  full  strength.  The  navy  has 
15.000  men  and  about  118  naval  craft,  in- 
cluding 10  submarines. 

The  air  force  has  70,000  men  and  828  com- 
bate  aircraft.  There  are  also  40  helicopters. 
Paramilitary  forces  consist  of  45,000  security 
and  border  troops. 

Rumania. — Total  forces.  173.000.  The  army 
has  150,000  men  in  nine  dlvUions.  The  Navy 


has  8.000  men  and  50  vessels.  Including 
coastal  escorts  and  minesweepers. 

Air  lorce  strength  is  15,000,  with  24  combat 
aircraft.  There  are  also  10  transport  and  10 
helicopters,  raramilitary  forces  number  50,- 
000,  including  border-defense  troops. 

ALBANIA. — Total  forces,  38,000.  The  army 
has  30.000  men.  the  navy  has  3,000  and  29 
vessels  Including  4  submarines  and  8  mine- 
sweepers; the  air  force  has  5.000  men.  60  com- 
bat planes  and  20  transports  and  helicopters; 
there  are  12.500  In  paramilitary  units. 

Albania.  Communist  China's  ally,  has  been 
excluded  from  the  proceedings  of  the  pact. 

There  are  10  to  12  aircraft  In  a  squadron 
in  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations. 


Texts    of    Lltters    Between    Five    Eastern 
European  Countries  and  Czechoslovakia 

(Note. — Following  are  the  texts  of  the  let- 
ters sent  by  the  Dulgarian  East  German, 
Hungarian,  Polish  and  Soviet  Commvnist 
parties,  in  an  English  translation  piciidrd 
by  the  Soviet  press  agency  Tass,  and  the  Eng- 
lish translation  of  the  text  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak reply,  provided  by  Reuters.) 

five-party  letter 

Dear  Comrades:  On  behalf  of  the  Central 
Committees  of  the  Communist  and  Workers 
parties  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  the  German 
Democratic  Republic,  Poland  and  the  Soviet 
Union  we  are  applying  to  you  with  'his  letter 
prompted  by  a  feeling  of  sincere  friendship 
b.tsed  on  the  principles  of  Marxism -Leninism 
and  proletarian  internationalism  and  by  the 
concern  for  our  common  affairs,  for  strength- 
ening the  positions  of  Socialism  and  the  se- 
curity of  the  Socialist  community  of  nations. 

The  development  of  events  in  your  country 
evokes  deep  anxiety  in  us.  It  is  our  deep 
conviction  that  the  offensive  of  the  reac- 
tionary forces,  backed  by  imperialism, 
against  your  party  and  the  foundations  of  the 
social  system  in  the  Czechoslovak  Socialist 
Republic  threatens  to  push  your  country  off 
the  road  of  Socialism  and  that  consequently 
it  Jeopardizes  the  interests  of  the  entire  So- 
cialist system. 

We  expressed  these  apprehensions  at  the 
meeting  in  Dresden,  during  re{>eated  bilateral 
meetings,  as  well  as  in  letters  which  our 
parlies  sent  In  the  recent  period  to  the 
Presidium  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  party  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Recently,  we  offered  the  Presidium  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  party 
of  Czechoslovakia  to  hold  a  new  Joint  meet- 
ing on  July  14  this  year  so  as  to  exchange 
information  and  opinions  on  the  state  of 
affairs  in  our  countries  including  the  de- 
velopment of  events  in  Czechoslovakia.  Un- 
fortunately, the  C.P.C.  Central  Committee 
Presidium  did  not  take  part  In  this  meet- 
ing and  did  not  use  the  opportunity  for  a 
collective  comradely  discussion  of  the  situa- 
tion that  has  developed.  That  Is  why  we 
thought  it  necessary  to  .state  to  you  in  this 
letter,  with  complete  sincerity  and  frank- 
ness, our  common  opinion.  We  want  you  to 
understand  us  well  and  assess  correctly  our 
intentions. 

We  neither  had  nor  have  an  Intention  to 
Interfere  In  such  affairs  which  are  strictly 
the  Internal  business  of  your  party  and  your 
state,  to  violate  the  principles  of  respect, 
independence  and  equality  in  the  relations 
among  the  Communist  parties  and  Socialist 
countries. 

interference  in  methods  denied 

We  are  not  applying  to  you  as  representa- 
tives of  the  past  who  would  like  to  Interfere 
In  the  correction  of  mistakes  and  shortcom- 
ings, including  the  \iolations  of  Socialist  law 
which  had  taken  place. 

We  are  not  Interfering  in  the  methods  of 
planning  and  management  of  the  Socialist 
national  economy  of  Czechoslovakia  and  In 
your  actions  aimed  at  improving  the  struc- 
ture of  economy  and  developing  Socialist 
democracy. 


We  shall  hall  the  settlement  of  relations 
between  Czecks  and  Slovaks  on  healthy 
foundations  of  friendly  cooperation  wltMn 
the  framework  of  the  Czechoslovak  Socialist 
Republic. 

At  the  same  time  we  cannot  agree  to  have 
hostile  forces  push  your  country  from  the 
road  of  Socialism  and  create  a  threat  of 
severing  Czechoslovakia  from  the  Socialist 
community.  This  Is  something  more  than 
your  cause.  It  is  the  common  cause  of  all 
the  Communist  and  workers'  parties  and 
states  united  by  alliance,  cooperation  and 
friendship.  This  is  the  common  cause  of  our 
countries,  which  have  Joined  in  the  Warsaw 
Treaty  to  ensure  the  independence,  the  peace 
and  security  In  Europe,  and  i,et  up  an  In- 
surmountable barrier  for  the  Int.'lgues  of 
the  imperialist  forces,  aggression  and 
revenge. 

At  the  price  of  tremendous  losses  the  peo- 
ples of  our  countries  gained  victory  over 
Hitlerite  Fascism,  won  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence and  an  opportunity  to  follow  the 
road  of  progress  and  Socialism.  The  frontiers 
of  the  Socialist  world  have  moved  to  the 
center  of  Europe,  to  the  Elbe  and  Sumava 
Mountains.  And  we  shall  never  agree  to  have 
these  historical  gains  of  Socialism.  Inde- 
pendence and  security  of  our  peoples  being 
put  td  threat  We  shall  never  agree  to  have 
Imperialism,  using  ways  peaceful  nnd  non- 
peaceful,  making  a  gap  from  the  Inside  or 
the  outside  in  the  Socialist  system  and 
changing  In  imperialism's  favour  the  cor- 
relation of  forces  in  Europe 

The  might  rsnd  firmness  of  mr  alliances 
depend  on  the  Inner  strength  of  Vic  Socialist 
svstem  In  ench  of  our  countries,  on  the 
Marxist-Leninist  policy  of  our  parties  who 
discharge  the  leading  role  in  the  political 
and  sorlal  life  cf  their  respective  n  itions  and 
.states.  Hamstringing  of  the  leading  role  of 
the  Communist  party  leads  to  liquidation  of 
.Socialist  democracy  and  the  Socialist  sys- 
tem. There  are  thus  imperiled  the  founda- 
tions of  our  alliance  and  the  safety*  of  the 
comity  of  our  countries. 

an  understanding  is  recalled 

You  are  aware  of  the  understanding  with 
which  the  fraternal  parties  treated  the 
decisions  of  the  January  plenary  meeting  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
party  of  Czechoslovakia,  as  they  believed  that 
your  party,  firmly  controlling  the  levers  of 
power,  would  direct  the  entire  process  In  the 
interests  of  Socialism  and  not  let  antl- 
Communlst  reaction  exploit  it  to  grind  Its 
own  axe.  We  shared  the  conviction  that  you 
would  protect  the  Leninist  principle  of 
democratic  centralism  as  the  apple  of  your 
eye.  For  the  flouting  of  any  aspect  of  this 
principle,  democracy  or  centralism,  in- 
evitably serves  to  weaken  the  party  and  Its 
guiding  role  by  transforming  the  party  into 
either  a  bureaucratic  organization  or  debat- 
ing club.  We  discussed  all  these  matters  time 
and  again  at  the  meetings  we  had.  and  re- 
ceived from  your  assurances  that  you  are 
aware  of  all  the  dangers  and  are  fully  re- 
solved to  repulse  them. 

Unfortunately  events  have  taken  another 
course. 

Capitalizing  on  the  weakening  of  party 
leadership  of  the  country  and  demagogically 
abusing  the  slogan  of  '"democratlsatlon."  the 
forces  of  reaction  triggered  off  a  campaign 
against  the  Communist  party  of  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Its  honest  and  devoted  cadres, 
clearly  seeking  to  abolish  the  party's  leading 
role,  subvert  the  Socialist  system,  and  place 
Czechoslovakia  In  opposition  to  the  other 
Socialist  countries. 

The  political  organizations  and  clubs  that 
have  emerged  of  late  outside  the  framework 
of  the  national  front  have  become,  in  effect, 
headquarters  of  the  forces  of  traction.  The 
Social  Democrats  are  doggedly  striving  to 
establish  their  own  party,  are  organizing 
underground  committees  and  are  seeking  to 
leave    to    the    working    class    movement    in 
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Cz«choeIovakla  and  to  take  over  the  leader- 
ship of  the  country  In  order  to  effect  a  bour- 
geois restoration.  Antl-Soclaltst  and  revision- 
ist forces  have  laid  hand  on  the  press,  radio 
and  television  making  of  them  a  rostrum  for 
attacking  the  Communist  party,  disorienting 
the  working  class  and  all  working  follts.  spew- 
ing forth  uncurbed  antl-Soclaltst  demagogy 
and  undermining  the  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  Czechoslovakia  Socialist  Republic 
and  the  other  Socialist  countries.  Some  mass 
communication  media  are  carrvlng  on  a  sys- 
tematic campaign  of  real  oral  terror  against 
people  opposing  the  forces  of  traction  or  voic- 
ing anxiety  over  the  trend  of  developments. 

PLATTORM    IS    ASSAILXD 

Despite  the  decisions  of  the  May  plenary 
meeting  of  the  Central  Coaunlttee  of  the 
Communist  party  of  Czechoslovakia,  which 
Indicated  the  threat  emanating  from  right- 
wing  and  anO-Communlst  forces  as  the  main 
danger,  the  Increasing  attacks  that  reaction 
has  mounted  have  not  met  with  any  rebuff. 
This  Is  precisely  why  reaction  has  been  able 
to  publicly  address  the  entire  country  and 
to  print  Its  political  platform  under  the  title 
of  "The  2,000  Words"  which  contain  an  out- 
right call  iof  struggle  against  the  Communist 
party  arid  constitutional  authority,  for 
strikes  and  disorders.  This  call  represents  a 
serious  danger  to  the  party,  the  national 
front  and  the  Socialist  state,  and  Is  an  at- 
tempt to  Introduce  anarchy.  In  essence,  this 
statement  Is  the  organizational  and  political 
platform  of  counterrevolution.  The  claims 
made  by  Its  writers  that  they  do  not  seek 
to  overthrow  the  Socialist  system,  operate 
without  the  Communists  or  rupture  alli- 
ances with  the  Socialist  countries,  should  kid 
nobody.  This  Is  empty  talk,  the  purpose  of 
which  Is  to  legalize  the  platform  of  counter- 
revolution and  hoodwink  the  vigilance  of  the 
party,  the  working  class  and  ftU  the  working 
folk. 

Far  from  being  repudiated,  this  platform, 
being  so  extensively  circulated  at  a  responsi- 
ble moment  on  the  eve  of  the  extraordinary 
Congress  of  the  Communist  party  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, has,  on  the  contrary,  found  obvious 
advocates  In  the  party  ranlc  and  file  and 
leadership,  who  second  the  antl-Soclallst 
calls. 

Antl-Soclallst  and  revlslonlft  forces  smear 
all  the  activities  of  the  ConUnunlst  party, 
wage  a  slander  campaign  against  Its  cadres, 
discredit  honest  and  loy»l-to-the-party 
Communists. 

A  situation  has  thus  arisen  which  Is  abso- 
lutely unacceptable  for  a  Socialist  country. 

It  l3  in  this  atmosphere  tbat  attacks  are 
also  being  made  on  the  C.S.S.S.  Socialist  for- 
eign policy,  on  the  alliance  and  friendship 
with  Socialist  countries.  Voice*  are  heard  de- 
manding a  revision  of  our  cwnmon  coordi- 
nated policy  as  regards  the  P.R.G.,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  West  German  Oovemment  in- 
variably pursues  a  policy  hostile  to  the  In- 
terests of  the  security  of  our  countries.  The 
airt  of  the  P.R.G.  authorities  and  revenge- 
seekers  meets  with  respKjnse  Unong  leading 
quarters  of  your  country. 

The  entire  course  of  events  In  your  coun- 
try In  recent  months  shows  that  the  forces 
of  counterrevolution,  supported  by  Imperial- 
ist centers,  have  developed  a  broad  offensive 
on  the  Socialist  system  without  meeting  due 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  party  and  the 
people's  power.  There  is  no  ttoubt  that  the 
centers  of  international  Imperialist  reaction 
are  also  Involved  In  these  evflhts  In  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  are  doing  evefythlng  to  In- 
flame and  aggravate  the  situation,  inspiring 
antl-Soclallst  forces  to  act  In  this  direction. 
The  bourgeois  press,  under  ihe  pretext  of 
praising  "democratization"  riind  "liberaliza- 
tion" In  the  C.S.S.R.  Is  waging  an  Instlgatlve 
campaign  against  the  fraternal  Socialist 
countries,  F.R.G.  ruling  quai^rs  are  espe- 
cially active,  attempting  to  u$p  the  events  In 
Czechoslovakia  to  sow  dlscortf  between  the 
Socialist  countries.  Isolate  t)le  O.D.R.  and 
carry  out  their  revenge-seeking  designs. 


DANGERS     ARK     POINTED     OUT 

Don't  you,  comrades,  see  these  dangers? 
la  It  possible  under  such  conditions  to  re- 
main passive,  to  limit  oneself  to  mere  dec- 
larations and  assurances  of  loyalty  to  the 
cause  of  Socialism  and  allied  observations? 
Don't  you  see  that  counterrevolution  Is 
wresting  from  you  one  position  after  an- 
other, that  the  party  Is  losing  control  over 
the  course  of  events  and  Is  further  retreating 
under  the  pressure  ot  antl-Communlst 
forces? 

Is  It  not  for  the  purpose  of  sowing  distrust 
and  enmity  towards  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  Socialist  countries  that  the  press,  radio 
and  television  of  your  country  unleashed  a 
campaign  In  connection  with  the  staff  exer- 
cises of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Warsaw 
Treaty  organization?  Matters  went  as  fast  as 
the  Joint  staff  exercises  of  our  troops  with 
the  participation  of  several  units  of  the  So- 
viet Army,  customary  for  military  coopera- 
tion, are  being  used  for  groundless  accusa- 
tions of  violating  the  sovereignty  of  the 
C.S.S.R.  And  this  Is  taking  place  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, the  people  of  which  sacredly  honor 
the  memory  of  Soviet  servicemen  who  gave 
their  lives  for  the  freedom  and  so\erelgnty 
of  that  country.  At  the  same  time  near  the 
western  borders  of  your  country  exercises  of 
military  forces  of  the  NATO  aggressive  bloc 
are  being  conducted  with  the  participation  of 
the  army  of  revenge-seeking  Western  Ger- 
many. But  not  a  single  word  Is  mentioned 
about  this. 

The  Insplrers  of  this  unfriendly  campaign 
apparently  wish  to  confuse  the  minds  of  the 
Czechoslovak  people,  disorient  them  and  un- 
dermine the  truth  that  Czechoslovakia  can 
retain  her  Independence  and  sovereignty  only 
as  a  Socialist  country,  as  a  member  of  the 
Socialist  community.  And  only  the  enemies 
of  Socialism  can  today  speculate  on  the 
slogan  of  "defending  the  sovereignty"  of  the 
C.S.S.R.  from  the  Socialist  countries,  from 
those  countries  with  whom  alliance  and 
fraternal  coop>eratlon  create  a  most  reliable 
foundation  of  the  Independence  and  free  de- 
velopment of  each  of  our  peoples. 

It  Is  our  conviction  that  a  situation  has 
arisen.  In  which  the  threat  to  the  founda- 
tions of  Socialism  In  Czechoslovakia  Jeopard- 
izes the  common  vital  interests  of  other  So- 
cialist countries.  The  peoples  of  our  states 
would  never  forgive  us  for  being  indifferent 
and  llghthearted  In  the  face  of  such  a  danger. 
SOCIALIST  xnmn  demanded 

We  are  living  In  such  a  time  when  peace, 
security  and  freedom  of  peoples  more  than 
ever  demand  the  unity  of  the  forces  of 
Socialism.  The  International  tension  Is  not 
relaxing.  American  lmj>erlallsm  has  not  re- 
jected Its  {KJllcy  of  strength  and  open  Inter- 
vention against  the  peoples,  flghtlng  for  free- 
dom. It  continues  Its  criminal  war  In  Viet- 
nam, supports  Israeli  aggressors  In  the  Near 
East,  hampers  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
conflict.  The  arms  race  has  not  been  slowed 
down.  The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  In 
which  the  neo-Fasclst  forces  are  growing.  Is 
attacking  the  status  quo,  demanding  the 
revision  of  the  borders,  does  not  want  to  give 
up  Its  aspirations  either  for  seizing  the 
G.D.R.  or  for  getting  access  to  nuclear  wea- 
pons, opposes  the  disarmament  proposals.  In 
Europe,  where  tremendous  means  of  mass 
destruction  have  been  accumulated,  peace 
and  security  of  peoples  are  maintained  first 
of  all  thanks  to  the  power,  unity  and  peace- 
ful policy  of  the  Socialist  states.  All  of  us 
are  responsible  for  this  power  and  unity  of 
the  Socialist  countries,  for  the  destiny  of 
peace. 

Our  countries  are  linked  with  one  another 
by  treaties  and  agreements.  These  Important 
mutual  obligations  of  states  and  peoples  are 
based  on  the  general  aspiration  to  defend 
Socialism  and  ensure  collective  security  of 
the  Socialist  countries.  Historic  responsiblll- 
Ity  rests  on  our  parties  and  peoples  for  the 
revolutionary  gains  not  to  be  lost. 


Each  of  our  parties  Is  responsible  not  only 
to  Its  working  class  and  Its  people,  but  also 
to  the  International  working  class,  the  world 
Communist  movement  and  cannot  evade  the 
obligations  following  from  this.  Therefore, 
we  must  be  solid  and  united  In  defending; 
the  gains  of  Socialism,  our  security  and  the 
International  positions  of  the  whole  of  the 
Socialist  community. 

That  Is  why  we  believe  that  the  declsUe 
rebuff  to  the  antl-Communlst  forces  and  the 
decisive  efforts  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Socialist  system  In  Czechoslovakia  are  no: 
only  your  but  also  our  task. 

The  cause  of  defending  the  power  of  thp 
working  class  and  all  working  people,  of  tlie 
Socialist  gains  in  Czechoslovakia  demands  .■■ 
decisive  and  bold  offensive  against  the  right- 
wing  and  antl-Soclallst  forces,  moblllzatlou 
of  all  means  of  defense  created  by  the  Social- 
ist state;  the  stopping  of  the  activity  of  all 
political  organizations  coming  out  against  So- 
cialism; the  mastery  by  the  party  of  the 
means  of  mass  Information — press,  radio, 
television — and  the  use  of  them  in  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  working  class,  all  working  people 
and  Socialism;  the  closing  of  the  ranks  of  the 
party  Itself  on  the  principled  basis  of  Marx- 
ism-Leninism, and  the  undevlating  observa- 
tion of  the  principle  of  democratic  central- 
Ism,  the  struggle  against  those  who  help  the 
Inimical  forces  by  their  activity. 

rSE   or    "HEALTHY    FORCES" 

We  are  aware  that  forces  exist  in  Czecho- 
slovakia that  are  capable  of  defending  the  So- 
clallst  system  and  Inflicting  defeat  on  the 
antl-Soclallst  elements.  The  working  class, 
the  tolling  peasantry,  the  front-rank  Intelli- 
gentsia and  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  working  people  of  the  republic  are  ready 
to  do  everything  necessary  for  the  sake  of 
the  further  development  of  the  Socialist  so- 
ciety. The  task  today  Is  to  provide  these 
healthy  forces  with  a  clear-cut  perspective,  to 
stir  them  to  action,  to  mobilize  their  energy 
for  the  struggle  against  the  forces  of  counter- 
revolution In  order  to  safeguard  and  consoli- 
date Socialism  In  Czechoslovakia. 

In  the  face  of  danger  of  counterrevolution 
and  In  response  to  the  appeal  of  the  Commu- 
nist party,  the  voice  of  the  working  class 
should  ring  out  In  full  might.  The  working 
class,  together  with  the  tolling  peasantry,  ex- 
erted the  greatest  effort  for  the  sake  of  the 
triumph  of  the  Socialist  revolution.  They 
precisely  cherish  most  of  all  the  safeguard- 
ing of  the  gains  of  Socialism. 

We  express  the  conviction  that  the  Com- 
munist party  of  Czechoslovakia,  conscious 
of  Ite  responsibility,  will  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  block  the  path  of  reaction.  In  this 
struggle  you  can  count  on  the  solidarity  and 
all-around  assistance  of  the  fraternal  So- 
cialist countries. 

Czechoslovak  Reply 

Prague.  July  18. — The  Presidium  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  Czechoslovakia  has  thoroughly  studied 
the  letter  It  received  addressed  the  Central 
Committee  of  our  party  from  the  meeting  of 
the  representatives  of  the  parties  of  five  So- 
cialist countries  In  Warsaw. 

In  the  letter  it  is  stressed  that  It  Is  mo- 
tivated by  anxiety  over  our  common  cause 
and  the  strengthening  of  socialism. 

On  the  basis  of  this  fact  and  led  by  the 
same  strivings,  we  wish  to  openly  state  also 
our  own  attitude  to  the  questions  mentioned 
In  the  letter. 

We  are  at  the  same  time  fully  aware  that 
an  exchange  of  letters  cannot  fully  explain 
such  a  complex  problem  which  the  subject  of 
attention  and  our  attitude  does  not  aim  at 
such  ends  but  on  the  contrary  presumes  di- 
rect mutual  talks  between  parties. 

The  number  of  fears  explained  In  the 
letter  were  also  expressed  In  the  resolution 
of  our  May  plenary  session  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  party  of  Czech- 
oslovakia. 
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However,  we  see  the  causes  of  the  conflict- 
ing situation  mainly  In  the  fact  that  these 
conflicts  accumulated  over  the  years  preced- 
ing the  January  plenary  session  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  Communist  party  of 
Czechoslovakia. 

These  conflicts  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
solved  suddenly  In  a  short  time. 

In  the  process  of  the  realization  of  the 
political  line  of  the  action  program  of  our 
party  It  Is,  therefore,  unavoidable  that  the 
wide  mass  stream  of  healthy  socialist  activi- 
ties Is  accompanied  by  extremist  tendencies, 
that  the  remnants  of  antlsoclallst  forces  In 
our  society  are  also  trying  to  go  along  and 
that  at  the  same  time  the  dogmastlc-sec- 
tarlan  forces  connected  with  the  faulty  pol- 
icy of  the  pre-January  period  are  also  spread- 
ing their  activities. 

PARTY      AFFECTED      BY    DISPCTTES 

Not  even  the  party  Itself  can  remain  un- 
touched by  Internal  disputes  which  accom- 
[..any  this  process  of  unification  on  the  line 
if  the  action  program. 

One  of  the  negative  aspects  of  this  process 
Is  also  the  violation  of  the  principles  of 
democratic  centralism  In  the  dealings  of  some 
Communists,  which  Is  mainly  one  of  the 
results  of  the  fact  that  for  many  long  years 
the  old  party  leadership  applied  bureaucratic 
centralism  and  suppressed  Internal  party  de- 
mocracy. 

.Ml  these  things  prevent  us  from  achieving 
rnly  those  results  In  our  political  work 
'.vhlch  we  ourselves  wish. 

We  do  not  vtrlsh  to  hide  these  facts  and  we 
iio  not  hide  them  either  from  our  own  party 
■ind  people. 

For  this  reason  also  the  May  plenum  of 
»he  Central  Committee  stated  clearly  that  It 
Is  necessary  to  mobilize  all  forces  to  prevent 
a  conflict  situation  In  the  country  and  the 
endangering  of  socialist  power  In  the 
Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic.  Our  party 
;;as  also  unequivocally  stated  that  if  any 
.=  uch  danger  occurred  that  we  should  use  all 
means  to  protect  the  Socialist  system. 

We,  therefore,  ourselves  saw  the  possibility 
of  such  danger.  We  understand  that  the  fra- 
ternal parties  of  the  socialist  countries  can- 
not be  Indifferent  to  this.  We  do  not,  how- 
»>ver,  see  any  realistic  reasons  permitting  our 
present  situation  to  be  called  counterrevo- 
lutionary, statements  on  the  Immediate  en- 
dangering of  the  basis  of  the  socialist  sys- 
tem or  statements  that  Czechoslovakia  Is 
;ireparlng  a  change  In  the  orientation  of  our 
socialist  foreign  policy  and  that  there  is  con- 
crete danger  of  separating  our  country  from 
the  Socialist  society. 

Our  alliance  and  friendship  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  other  socialist  countries  is 
deeply  rooted  In  the  social  system,  the  his- 
torical traditions  and  experience  of  our  peo- 
ples. In  their  interests,  their  thoughts  and 
feelings.  The  liberation  from  Nazi  occupa- 
tion and  the  entry  onto  the  path  of  a  new 
life  Is  forever  connected  In  the  conscious- 
ness of  our  people  with  the  historical  vic- 
tory of  the  U.S.S.R.  In  the  Second  World 
War,  with  respect  to  the  heroes  who  laid 
down  their  lives  in  this  battle. 

This  Is  also  the  basis  of  the  action  pro- 
.:ram  of  our  party  which  proclaims  this 
tradition   to   be   its   starting   point: 

The  basic  orientation  of  Czechoslovakia's 
.'orelgn  policy  was  born  and  confirmed  at  a 
time  of  the  national  liberation  fight  and  In 
the  process  of  the  Socialist  reconstruction  of 
our  country — It  Is  the  alliance  and  coopera- 
'ion  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other 
Socialist  countries.  We  shall  strive  for  the 
trlendly  relations  between  our  allies — the 
countries  of  the  world  socialist  system — to 
deepen  on  the  basis  of  mutual  respect,  sov- 
ereignty and  equality,  mutual  esteem  and 
International  solidarity.  In  these  senses  we 
shall  contribute  more  actively  and  with  a 
worked-out  concept  to  the  common  activi- 
ties of  the  Council  of  Mutual  Economic  As- 
.sistance  and  the  Warsaw  Treaty. 


StmPRISE    IS   EXPRESSED 

In  the  letter  there  is  a  mention  of  the 
attacks  against  the  socialist  foreign  policy. 
on  assaults  against  the  alliance  and  friend- 
ship with  Socialist  countries,  about  voices 
calling  for  the  revision  of  our  common  and 
coordinated  policy  In  relation  to  the  G.F.R. 
and  It  Is  even  stated  that  attempts  at  making 
advances  on  the  party  of  the  authorities  of 
the  G.F.R.  and  revanchists  places  are  finding 
response  In  the  leading  circles  of  our  country. 

We  are  surprised  at  such  statements  be- 
cause it  Is  well  known  that  the  Czechoslovak 
Socialist  Republic  Is  applying  a  thorough  so- 
cialist foreign  policy,  the  principles  of  which 
were  formulated  in  the  action  program  of 
the  Communist  party  of  Czechoslovakia  and 
the  program  statement  of  the  Government. 
These  documents  and  the  statements  made 
by  leading  Czechoslovak  representatives  and 
also  our  further  actions  are  consistently 
based  on  the  principles  of  Socialist  interna- 
tionalism, alliance  and  the  development  of 
friendly  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  other  Socialist  states. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  facts  are 
decisive  and  not  the  Irresponsible  voices  of 
the  Individuals  which  are  sometimes  heard. 

With  regard  to  the  bitter  historical  experi- 
ences of  our  nations  with  German  Imperial- 
ism and  militarism  It  Is  Inconceivable  that 
any  Czechoslovak  government  could  Ignore 
these  experiences  and  foolhardedly  hazard 
the  fate  of  our  country,  even  less  a  socialist 
government,  and  we  must  refute  any  suspi- 
cion In  this  direction. 

As  regards  our  relations  with  the  G.F.R  , 
It  Is  universally  known  that  although  Czech- 
oslovakia Is  the  Immediate  neighbor  of  the 
OF  R..  It  was  the  last  to  take  definite  steps 
toward  the  partial  regulation  of  mutual  re- 
lations, particularly  in  the  economic  field, 
while  other  socialist  countries  adapted  their 
relations  to  one  or  another  extent  much 
earlier  without  It  causing  any  fears. 

At  the  same  time,  we  thoroughly  respect 
and  protect  the  Interests  of  the  CD  R.,  our  so- 
cialist ally,  and  to  do  all  In  our  power  to 
strenghen  Its  International  position  and  au- 
thority. This  is  definitely  proved  by  all  the 
speeches  of  the  leading  representatives  of  our 
party  and  state  lu  the  entire  period  after 
January  1968. 

COMMITMENTS    ARE    RESPECTED 

The  agreements  and  treaties  which  con- 
nect the  socialist  countries  are  an  Important 
factor  of  mutual  cooperation,  peace  and  col- 
lective security.  Czechoslovakia  fully  respects 
Its  contractual  commitments  and  further 
develops  the  system  of  treaties  with  Socialist 
countries,  which  Is  proved  by  the  new  friend- 
ship treaties  which  we  recently  concluded 
with  the  Bulgarian  People's  Republic  and  the 
Hungarian  People's  Republic,  and  also  the 
prepared  treaty  on  friendship  and  coopera- 
tion with  the  Rumanian  Socialist  Republic. 

Together  with  the  authors  of  the  letter  we 
shall  not  agree  to  the  historic  achievements 
of  Socialism  and  the  safety  of  the  nations  of 
our  country  being  threatened  or  for  Imperi- 
alism either  by  peaceful  or  forceful  means 
breaking  down  the  socialist  system  and 
changing  the  balance  of  power  In  Europe  to 
Its  advantage.  The  main  content  of  our  de- 
velopment after  January  Is  the  strivings  to 
Increase  our  Internal  strength  and  the  sta- 
bility of  the  Socialist  system  and  thus  also 
our  bonds  of  alliance. 

The  staff  exercise  of  the  allied  forces  of  the 
Warsaw  Treaty  on  the  territory  of  Czecho- 
slovakia are  a  concrete  proof  of  our  faithful 
fulfillment  of  our  alliance  commitments. 

In  order  to  Insure  Its  smooth  course  we 
took  the  necessary  measures  on  our  side.  Our 
people  and  the  members  of  the  army  gave  a 
friendly  welcome  to  the  Soviet  and  other 
allied  soldiers  on  the  territory  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, the  top  representatives  of  the  party 
and  government  by  their  participation  proved 
what  Importance  we  attach  to  It  and  the 
Interest  we  have  In  it. 


The  obscurities  and  some  doubts  In  the 
minds  of  our  public  occurred  only  after  the 
repeated  changes  of  the  time  of  the  depar- 
ture of  the  allies'  armies  from  the  territory 
of  Czechoslovakia  at  the  end  of  the  exer- 
cise. 

The  letter  of  the  five  i)artles  also  deals 
with  some  Internal  problems  of  the  present. 
We  accept  the  assurance  that  the  aim  of  this 
Interest  Is  not  to  Interfere  Into  the  "methods 
of  planning  and  management  of  the  Socialist 
national  economy  in  Czechoslovakia"  and  In- 
to our  "measures  aimed  at  perfecting  the 
structure  of  the  economy  and  the  develop- 
ment of  socialist  democracy"  and  that  the 
"settlement  of  the  relations  between  Czechs 
and  Slovaks  on  the  healthy  principles  of  fra- 
ternal cooperation  within  the  framework  of 
the  Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic"  are 
welcomed. 

INNER    STRENGTH    VTTAL 

We  agree  with  the  opinion  that  the 
strength  and  firmness  of  our  ties — which  are 
undoubtedly  the  common  vital  interest  of 
us  all — depends  on  the  Inner  strength  of 
the  socialist  system  of  each  of  our  fraternal 
countries. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  the  undermining 
of  the  le.idlng  role  of  the  Communist  party 
would  threaten  the  liquidation  of  socialist 
society.  Just  for  this  reason  it  Is  essential 
that  we  should  understand  each  other  on 
the  question  of  what  Is  the  condition  for 
the  strength  of  the  SoclaUst  system  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  leading  role  of  the  Com- 
munist party. 

In  the  action  program  of  our  party  we  set 
down  the  following  on  the  basis  of  our  pre- 
vious experience: 

In  the  present  time  it  is  especially  essen- 
tial for  the  party  to  carry  out  such  a  policy 
that  could  fully  merit  It  the  leading  role 
in  our  society.  We  are  convinced  that  under 
the  present  circumstances  it  is  a  condition 
lor  the  socialist  development  of  the  country. 

The  Communist  party  depends  on  the  vol- 
untary support  of  the  people.  It  is  not  Imple- 
menting Its  leading  role  by  ruling  over  the 
society  but  by  faithfully  serving  Its  free, 
progressive  socialist  development.  It  cannot 
Impel  Its  authority,  but  must  constantly  ac- 
quire It  bv  its  actions.  It  cannot  force  Its 
line  by  orders,  but  by  the  work  of  Its  mem- 
bers and  the  veracity  of  Its  Ideals. 

We  do  not  hide  the  fact — and  we  stated 
this  plainly  at  the  May  plenum  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee— that  there  exist  today  also 
tendencies  aimed  at  discrediting  the  party, 
attempts  to  deny  it  Its  moral  and  political 
right  to  lead  the  society.  But  If  we  ask  the 
question  whether  similar  phenomena  can 
be  correctlv  Judged  as  a  threat  to  the  social- 
ist system.'  as  a  decline  of  the  political  role 
of  the  Communist  party  of  Czechoslovakia 
under  the  pressure  of  reactionary,  counter- 
revolutionary forces — then  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  Is  not  so. 

The  leading  role  of  otir  party  gravely  suf- 
fered in  the  past  by  the  distortions  of  the 
fifties  and  the  policy  of  their  Inconsistent 
removal  by  the  leadership  headed  by  A. 
Novotny.  He  Is  even  mere  responsible  for 
deepening  the  social  conflicts  between  the 
Czechs  and  Slovaks,  between  the  IntelU- 
gensia  and  workers,  between  the  young  gen- 
eration and  the  older  generations. 

The  inconsistent  solution  of  the  economic 
problems  has  left  us  In  a  condition  In  which 
we  cannot  solve  a  series  of  Justified  eco- 
nomic demands  of  the  workers  and  when 
the  effectiveness  of  the  entire  national  econ- 
omy is  gravely  disrupted. 

FURTHER    MISTAKES    ACCUMULATE 

Under  that  leadership  the  confidence  of 
the  masses  in  the  party  dropped  and  there 
were  expressions  of  criticism  and  resistance, 
but  all  this  was  "solved"  by  interference  from 
a  position  of  power  against  Justified  dissat- 
isfaction against  criticism  and  against  at- 
tempts to  consistently  solve  the  social  prob- 
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lems  In  the  Intereeta  of  the  party  and  In  the 
Interests  of  its  leading  role. 

Instead  of  the  gradual  and  well-considered 
removal  of  errors,  further  noistakes  and  con- 
flicts accumulated  as  a  result  of  subjective 
decision-making.  In  the  years  when  socialist 
democracy  could  objectively  be  developed 
gradually  and  scientific  management  could 
have  been  applied,  the  subjoctlve  deficiencies 
sharpened  the  social  conflicts  and  dllflcultles. 

On  the  outside  It  seemed  that  everything 
was  In  order  In  Czechoslovakia  and  It  was 
made  to  appear  that  developments  were 
without  conflict.  In  actual  fact  the  decline  In 
the  confidence  In  the  party  was  masked  by 
exterior  forms  of  directive  party  control.  Al- 
though this  regime  was  given  out  as  being 
the  firm  guarantee  of  the  Interests  of  the 
entire  socialist  camp,  Inside  problems  were 
growing  within,  the  real  solution  of  which 
was  suppressed  by  forceful  means  against 
those  advocates  of  new  and  creative  ap- 
proaches. 

Any  Indication  of  a  return  to  these 
methods  would  evoke  the  resistance  of  the 
overwhelnilng  majority  of  party  members, 
the  resistance  of  the  working  class,  the  work- 
ers, cooperative  farmers  and  Intelllgensla. 

The  pvty  would  by  such  a  step  Imperil  Its 
political  le.idi:ig  role  and  would  create  a 
situation  In  which  a  power  conflict  would 
really  arise.  This  would  truly  threaten  the 
socialist  advantages  In  the  antl-lmperlallst 
front  of  the  socialist  community. 

We  agree  that  one  of  the  primary  tasks  of 
the  party  is  to  thwart  the  alms  of  right-wing 
and  antlsoclallst  forces.  Our  party  has  worked 
out  Its  tactical  political  plan  and  Is  solving 
the  problems  according  to  It,  This  plan  Is 
based  on  a  system  of  measures  which  can 
be  successful  only  If  we  havie  the  conditions 
to  gradually  Implement  them  over  the  course 
of  several  mouths. 

MAII^    AIMS    SPECIFIED 

We  consider  the  conditloos  for  success  to 
be  for  the  realization  of  the  action  pro- 
gram and  the  preparations  of  the  party  con- 
gress to  take  Its  course  without  any  false 
step  which  could  cause  a  power-poUtlcal 
struggle  In  our  country.  The  May  plenum 
stated  this  quite  plainly  In  Its  resolution. 

The  party  :;onslders  the  basic  problem  of 
the  current  sl'-uatlon  Is  to  pr»vent  the  threat- 
ening of  the  socialist  character  of  power  and 
social  system  from  either  side — either  from 
the  side  of  right-wing  antl-Oommunlst  tend- 
encies, or  from  the  side  of  conservative  forces, 
who  were  imable  to  Insure  the  development 
of  socialism  but  who  would  Wish  for  a  return 
to  the  condition  before  JanUiiry,  1968. 

Our  party  has  laid  down  the  following 
main  alms  and  stages  of  political  work. 

1.  To  consistently  separate  the  party  as  a 
whole  from  the  distortions  of  the  past  for 
which  specific  persons  of  the  old  party  lead- 
ership are  responsible.  These  specific  people 
are  Justifiably  being  called  to  task. 

2.  To  prepare  the  fourteenth  extraordinary 
congress  of  the  party  which  will  evaluate 
the  development  and  poIltlcKl  situation  dur- 
ing the  January  plenum  amd  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  democratic  centralism 
will  lay  down  the  compulsory  line  for  the 
entire  party,  will  adopt  an  attitude  to  the 
federal  arrangement  of  Czeifhoslovakla,  will 
approve  the  new  party  statlute  and  elect  a 
new  Central  Committee  so  that  It  has  the 
full  authority  and  confidence  of  the  party 
and  the  entire  society. 

3.  After  the  fourteenth  cojjgress  to  launch 
the  offensive  for  the  solution  of  all  the  funda- 
mental internal  political  question:  toward 
the  construction  of  a  politlOal  system  biised 
on  the  socialist  platform  of  the  National 
Front  and  social  self  government,  the  solu- 
tion of  the  federal  constitutional  arrange- 
ment, the  elections  to  th*  representative 
bodies  of  the  state  (federal,  national  and 
local)  and  the  preparation  ©f  a  new  consti- 
tution. 

At  present  we  are  at  the  stage  of  the  politi- 
cal fight  to  Implement  the  line  of  the  May 


plenum  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  party  of  Czechoslovakia.  It  Is  a 
real  fight  and,  therefore,  we  both  win  but 
also  suffer  drawbacks. 

According  to  the  results  of  the  individual 
battles,  however.  It  would  not  be  correct  to 
Judge  the  outcome  of  the  whole  war.  Despite 
this  we  think  that  we  have  managed  to  con- 
solidate the  political  situation  since  the  May 
plenum. 

In  the  past  days  the  extraordinary  district 
and  regional  conferences  have  plainly  shown 
that  the  party  Is  becoming  unified  on  the  line 
of  the  action  program. 

Delegates  have  been  elected  to  the  congress, 
and  their  composition  Is  a  guarantee  that  the 
future  fate  of  the  party  will  not  be  decided 
by  representatives  of  extremist  opinions,  but 
the  democratically-appointed  progressive 
core  of  our  party. 

The  representatives  of  the  new  leadership 
of  the  Communist  party  of  Czechoslovakia 
who  are  associated  with  the  line  of  the  action 
program  and  the  May  plenum  of  the  Central 
Committee,  were  all  proposed  by  the  regional 
conferences  to  the  new  Central  Committee. 
Therefore,  a  certain  stabilization  Is  going  on 
in  the  pmrty  and  the  basic  steps  for  the  prepa- 
r^itlons  of  the  congress  took  place  with 
success. 

PI.ATFOHM    BEIXG    CREATED 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the 
May  plenum  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  party  of  Czechoslovakia,  a  bind- 
ing political  Socialist  platform  of  the  Na- 
tional Front  Is  being  created  on  the  Initiative 
of  Communists.  All  the  political  components 
of  the  National  Front  adopted  the  program 
statement  made  on  June  15.  1968.  which 
clearly  accepts  the  historically-won  leading 
role  of  the  Communist  party  of  Czecho- 
slovakia and  which  expresses  the  principles 
of  a  socialist  system  the  socialist  Internal  and 
foreign  policy. 

The  National  Front  is  now  discussing  the 
proposal  for  Its  statute  which  is  a  binding 
form  of  organization  Insuring  the  socialist 
political  orientation  of  all  pxartiea  and  orga- 
nizations. 

We  consider  all  these  steps  to  be  Impor- 
tant results  arising  from  the  fulfillment  of 
the  line  adopted  at  the  plenary  session  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
party  of  Czechoslovakia,  to  be  Important 
features  of  the  consolidation  of  political  con- 
ditions and  the  strengthening  not  only  of  the 
declared  but  the  genuinely  leading  Influence 
of  the  party  In  our  country. 

In  spite  of  this  we  see  and  do  not  want  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  not  all  conclusions 
drawn  at  the  May  plenary  session  have  been 
carried  out  satisfactorily.  Now.  too.  it  hap- 
pens that  voices  and  tendencies  appear  in 
the  press  and  the  radio  and  In  public  meet- 
ings which  are  outside  the  positive  endeavors 
of  the  party,  the  state  bodies,  and  the  Na- 
tional Front. 

We  consider  the  solution  of  these  questions 
to  be  a  long-term  task  and  are  guided  by  the 
resolutions  of  the  May  plenary  session  of  the 
Central  Committee  according  to  which  "po- 
litical leadership  cannot  be  imposed  by  the 
old.  administrative  and  power  structures." 
The  Presidium  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Communist  party  of  Czechoslovakia,  the 
Government  and  the  National  Front  clearly 
rejected  the  appeal  of  the  statement  of  "two- 
thousand  words,"  which  urges  people  to  en- 
gage in  anarchist  acts,  and  to  violate  the 
constitutional  character  of  our  political  re- 
form, it  should  be  noted  that,  following 
these  negative  positions,  similar  campaigns 
in  fact  did  not  occur  in  our  country  and  that 
the  consequences  of  the  appeal  of  "two- 
thousand  words"  did  not  threaten  the  party, 
the  National  Front  and  the  .Socialist  state. 

The  campaigns  and  unjustified  slanders 
against  various  functionaries  and  public  offi- 
cials— including  members  of  the  new  leader- 
ship of  the  Commuiaist  party  of  Czecho- 
slovakia— which  are  conducted  from  extrem- 


ist positions  both  left  and  right,  are  i«tlll  a 
negative  aspect  of  our  situation. 

SECRETARIAT  OPPOSES  METHODS 

The  Secretariat  of  the  Communist  Party 
Central  Committee  and  leading  officials  have 
unequivocally  come  out  against  these  meth- 
ods in  specific  cases. 

We  know  that  tills  situation  is  facllitattKl 
by  ihe  abolition  of  censorship  in  our  country 
and  the  enactment  of  ireedom  of  expressiou 
and  of  the  press.  What  had  been  spread  la 
the  form  of  "whispered  propaganda,"  etc  be- 
fore can  now  be  expressed  openly. 

By  the  law  of  Judiciary  renabllltations  we 
basictlly  solved  the  painful  problem  ol  lae 
Illegal  reprisals  against  innocent  people 
which  took  place  In  ilie  past  years.  This  step 
has  so  clearly  helped  that  the  atteiitiou  oi 
the  wide  public  and  the  mass  couunuuici- 
tlons  media  no  longer  concentrates  on  theoc 
questions. 

In  September — immediately  after  the  parly 
congress — other  new  important  laws  will  be 
discussed:  the  constitutional  law  on  the  Na- 
tional Front  which  is  to  confirm  the  perma- 
nent existence  of  the  system  of  politic.il 
parties  on  tiie  ground  of  the  National  F.-om. 
and,  further,  a  law  on  the  right  for  assembly 
and  association  which  sets  forth  the  legal 
regulations  for  the  birth  and  activities  of 
various  voluntary  organizations,  associations, 
clubs,  etc. 

This  will  give  the  opportunltv  to  eflectivelv 
face  attempts  of  anti-Communist  forces  to 
gain  an  organizational  basis  for  public  ac- 
tivities. 

The  Communists  have  also  taken  the  ini- 
tiative, according  to  the  resolution  of  the 
May  plenary  session  of  the  Central  Cominit- 
tee,  to  solve  the  Important  questions  of  the 
work  of  the  trade  unions  and  enterprise 
workers  councils.  In  general,  the  party  has 
been  able  to  overcome  fJoUtical  demagogy 
In  these  questions  which  attempted  to  utilize 
the  Justified  demands  of  the  workers  to  dis- 
organize our  system  and  which  fanned  an 
Impromptu  movement  in  the  name  of  "work- 
ers demands"  in  order  to  make  the  economic 
and  political  situation  In  the  country  more 
difficult. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  according  to 
the  means  at  our  disposal,  we  are  solving 
some  urgent  social  political  problems  such 
as  the  Increase  of  low  pensions  and  urgent 
wage  Increases. 

The  Government  Is  gradually  dealing  with 
the  fundamental  economic  problems  of  the 
country  In  order  to  give  the  Impulse  for  the 
new  development  of  production  and  in  order 
to  be  able  to  move  over  to  the  further  Im- 
provement of  the  living  standard  of  our 
people. 

We  people  have  taken  the  necessary  meas- 
ures to  insure  the  safety  of  our  state  borders. 
The  party  fully  supports  the  consolidation 
of  the  army,  security  forces,  prosecutors  and 
Judiciary  of  the  workers'  militia  whose  state- 
wide meeting  gave  full  support  to  the  new 
leadership  of  the  Communist  party  of  Czech- 
oslovakia and  the  action  program.  The  im- 
portance of  this  step,  as  Is  known,  was  wel- 
comed by  the  workers  not  only  In  this  coun- 
try, but  also  in  the  U.S.3.B. 

ONLY    A     PART    OP    SITUATION 

If  we  ask  ourselves  though  whether  It  Is 
correct  to  consider  such  phenomena  as  for- 
feiture of  the  leading  political  role  of  the 
Communist  party  of  Czechoslovakia  under 
pressure  of  reactionary  counterrevolutionary 
forces,  we  reach  the  conclusion  that  this  is 
not  so.  For  all  this  Is  only  part  of  our  present 
p>olltlcal  situation. 

There  is  also  another  and.  In  our  opinion, 
decisive  aspect  to  this  situation.  The  rise  of 
the  authority  of  the  new,  democratic  policy 
of  the  party  In  the  eyes  of  the  broadest 
masses  of  the  workers,  the  growth  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people    of    all    classes    and    sectors    of    our 
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society  favor  the  abolition  of  censorship  and 
are  for  freedom  of  expression. 

The  Communist  party  of  Czechoslovakia  Is 
trying  to  show  that  It  is  capable  of  a  differ- 
ent political  leadership  and  management 
than  the  discredited  bureaucratic-police 
methods,  mainly  by  the  strength  of  Us 
Mvirxlst-Leninlst  ideas,  by  the  strength  of  its 
program,  its  Just  policy  supported  by  all 
the  people. 

Our  party  can  prevail  In  the  difficult  polit- 
ical struggle  only  If  It  has  an  opportunity 
to  implement  the  tactical  line  of  the  May 
plenary  meetings  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee and  to  settle  basic  political  questions  at 
The  extraordinary  fourteenth  congress  in  the 
spirit  of  the  action  program. 

We,  therefore,  consider  all  pressure  di- 
rected at  forcing  the  party  onto  another 
path,  that  Is  to  settle  basic  questions  of  its 
policy  elsewhere  and  at  another  time  than 
at  the  fourteenth  congre.ss,  the  principal 
danger  to  the  successful  consolidation  of 
the  leading  role  of  the  party  In  the  Czecho- 
slovak Socialist  Republic. 

Pressure  of  this  sort  is  being  brought  to 
bear  by  domestic  extremist  forces  on  the 
right  as  well  as  from  the  positions  of  the 
conser^-atlves,  the  dogmatists  and  sectarians, 
endeavoring  for  a  return  to  conditions  before 
January.  1968. 

The  evaluation  of  the  situation  as  con- 
tained in  the  letter  of  the  five  parties  and 
the  no  doubt  sincerely  intended  advice  for 
our  further  activities  do  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  entire  Intricacy  of  the  dynamic  so- 
cial movement  as  it  was  anal;.-zed  by  the  May 
plenary  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Communist  party  of  Czechoslovakia  or 
the  complexity  of  the  conclusions  that  were 
adopted  by  this  plenum. 

Our  policy.  If  it  hopes  to  remain  a  Marxist- 
Leninist  policy,  cannot  be  based  only  on  su- 
perficial phenomena  which  do  not  always 
reflect  the  precise  and  profound  causes  of 
social  development  but  must  determine  the 
substance  of  the  development  and  to  be 
guided  by  it. 

At  the  given  time  the  interests  of  Socialism 
in  our  country  can  be  served  best  by  a  ra- 
tion of  confidence  In  the  leadership  of  the 
Communist  party  of  Czechoslovakia  and  of 
full  support  of  Its  policy  by  our  fraternal 
parties.  For  this  reason  we  have  proposed,  as 
a  prerequisite  of  successful  Joint  discussions, 
bilateral  meetings  of  the  representatives  of 
our  parties  so  that  the  Joint  talks  may  pro- 
ceed from  deep  mutual  consultations  and 
tactual  information. 

We  sincerely  regret  that  these  proposals 
put  forward  by  us  were  not  implemented.  It 
Is  not  our  fault  that  the  meeting  in  Warsaw 
'  was  held  without  us.  We  discussed  the  pro- 
posals of  the  five  parties  for  holding  this 
meeting  at  the  Presidium  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Czechoslovakia  twice — on  July  8  and  12 — and 
each  time  we  immediately  conveyed  our  view 
on  the  method  of  this  meeting  wp.s  to  be 
prepared  as  we  believed  to  be  most  correct. 

Unfortunately,  our  meeting  of  July  12  was 
already  superfluous  because,  notwithstanding 
its  outcome,  the  meeting  had  already  been 
convened  for  July  14,  a  fact  we  learned  only 
through  Ceteka  in  the  afternoon  of  July  13. 
iis  the  time  when  the  representatives  of  the 
five  parties  were  already  on  their  way  to 
Warsaw. 

In  no  statement  that  we  sent  to  the  five 
parties  did  we  refuse  on  principle  to  take 
part  In  Joint  conferences.  We  only  voiced  our 
view  concerning  their  suitability  at  the  pres- 
ent time  and  on  the  method  in  which  they 
were  prepared  so  that  they  could  really  be 
•o  the  point  and  based  on  more  profound  In- 
formation about  our  complex  problems. 

From  the  content.s  of  the  letters  of  the  five 
parties,  sent  to  us  between  July  4  and  6,  1968, 
we  had  the  Impression  that  such  information 
Is  absolutely  vital  if  there  was  not  to  be  a 
meeting,  the  success  of  which  would  be 
threatened  hv  one-sided  and  sparse  Informa- 


tion of  the  large  majority  of  the  partlclpante 
In  the  conference  concerning  the  real  situa- 
tion In  Czechoslovakia. 

PURPOSE  OF  PROPOSAL  EXPLAINED 

Tills  Is  the  purpose  of  our  proposal  for 
preliminary  bilateral  meetings.  We  were  mo- 
tivated not  by  an  effort  to  Isolate  ourselves 
from  the  community  of  our  fraternal  parties 
and  countries,  but  on  the  contrary,  by  a  de- 
sire to  contribute  to  their  consolidation  and 
development. 

We  think  that  the  common  cause  of  social- 
ism Is  not  advanced  by  the  holding  of  con- 
ferences at  which  the  policy  and  activity  of 
one  of  the  fraternal  parties  is  Judged  without 
the  presence  of  their  representatives. 

We  consider  the  principle  expressed  in  the 
declaration  of  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  of  Oct.  30.  1956.  and  which  says:  "The 
countries  of  the  great  community  of  socialist 
nations,  tinited  by  the  common  Ideals  of  the 
building  of  a  socialist  society  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  proletarian  internationalism,  can 
build  their  mutual  relations  only  on  the  basis 
of  complete  equality,  respect  of  territorial  In- 
tegrity, national  independence  and  sover- 
eignty and  mutual  noninterference  in  their 
internal  affairs"  to  be  still  valid. 

This  principle,  as  is  generally  known,  was 
confirmed  at  the  conference  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  Communist  parties  In  Moscow 
In  November.  1957,  and  generally  adopted. 
In  our  activity  we  wish  to  continue  to 
strengthen  and  promote  the  deep  Interna- 
tionalist tradition  which,  according  to  our 
conception,  must  include  an  understanding 
of  the  common  Interests  and  goals  of  the  pro- 
gressive forces  of  the  world  as  well  as  an  un- 
derstanding of  each  nation's  specific  require- 
ments. 

We  do  not  want  our  relationships  to  be- 
come worse  and  we  are  willing  on  our  side  to 
contribute  to  the  calming  of  the  situation  in 
the  Interests  of  socialism  and  the  unity  of  the 
.socialist  countries.  On  our  side,  we  shall  do 
nothing  which  would  be  against  this  aim.  We 
expect,  however,  that  the  other  parties  will 
aid  these  efforts  of  ours  and  will  express  un- 
derstanding for  our  situation. 

We  see  an  Important  task  In  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  bilateral  talks,  which  we 
proposed,  in  the  nearest  future,  and  which 
would  also  assess  the  possibility  of  a  com- 
mon meeting  of  the  socialist  countrleti  at 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  agree  on  its 
program  and  composition,  the  time  and  the 
place  of  its  convening. 

We  consider  it  to  be  decisive  for  us  to  agree 
on  positive  steps  in  the  near  future,  which 
would  insure  the  continuation  of  our  current 
friendly  cooperation  and  which  would  con- 
vincingly demonstrate  our  common  will  to 
develop  and  strengthen  mutual  friendly  rela- 
tions. 

This  Is  m  the  Interest  of  our  common  fight 
against  imperialism,  for  peace  and  the  secu- 
rity of  nations,  for  democracy  and  socialism. 


(From  the  New  York  Times.  July  19.  19681 
Phased   Response   by   Soviet   Is   Seen — An- 
alysts   Say    That    Russians    May    Ha\x 
Staked  Prestige  on  Downfall  of  Dubcek 

(Bv  Benjamin  Welles) 
Washington.  July  18.— United  States  offi- 
cials expre'-^ed  deep  concern  today  over  the 
tension  between  Czechoslovakia  and  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Forelsrn  policy  analvsts,  who  askrd  not 
to  be  identified,"  said  that  the  Soviet  Unlor>. 
now  appeared  to  be  pursuing  a  policy  of 
"pV-ased  response"  toward  the  llberalizntlon 
moves  of  the  Czechoslovak  Communist  leader. 
Alexander  Dubcek. 

These  analysts  noted  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has.  step  by  step,  increased  the 
severity  of  its  tone  and  the  rl5^or  of  its  po- 
litical demands  <^lnce  the  meeting  of  the  So- 
viet-bloc countries  in  Dresder..  East  Grr- 
mav  on  March  24.  Two  other  meetings  fol- 
lowed, ore  between  Mr.  Dubcek  f.nd  Soviet 


leaders  In  Moscow  on  May  3  and  the  just- 
conc'.uded  Warsaw  meeting,  which  Czecho- 
slovakia declined  to  attend. 

Officials  here  said  a  letter  from  the  Soviet 
Communist  leadership  to  party  leaders  in 
Pr.igiie,  reported  from  the  Czechoslovak  capi- 
tal today,  appeared  to  be  a  conciliatory 
move.  Tliey  expressed  doubt,  however,  that 
liie  tension  between  Moscow  and  Prague 
stance  of  the  Soviet  demands  on  the  Dubcek 
leadership  were  conceded  soon. 

three    POINTS    in    soviet    DEMANDS 

T'.ie  Soviet  demands  on  the  Dubcek  Gov- 
ernment boll  down  to  the  following  three 
points,  analysts  say: 

That  there  be  no  Czechoslovak  resignation 
from  the  Warsaw  Pact — a  move  that  Prague 
itself  has  publicly  excluded. 

That  the  current  liberalizing  trend  not 
be  permitted  to  develop  into  a  form  of  "social 
democracy"  In  which  Communist  leadership 
would  be  increasingly  watered  down.  Mr. 
Dubcek,  It  is  noted,  has  frequently  reiterated 
his  Government's  adherence  to  the  Mosccw- 
led  block  of  Socialist  countries. 

That  press  censorship  be  restored  and  an 
end  be  brought  to  the  thinly  disguised  at- 
tacks by  Czechoslovak  Liberals  on  ortho- 
dox Communism  and  c.n  Moscov.''s  "inier- 
ventlon"  In  the  Internal  affairs  of  its  East 
European  allies.  This  demand  will  prove  the 
most  difficult  for  Mr.  Dubcek  to  accept,  it  is 
thought  here. 

The  concern  In  Government  quarters  now 
is  that  the  Soviet  Government  has  reached 
something  of  a  point  of  no  return  with 
Czechoslovakia.  With  its  own  prestige  at 
stake  and  with  its  orthodox  East  European 
allies  urging  leadership,  it  is  suggested  Mos- 
cow cannot  risk  political  defeat  In  the  cur- 
rent contest  of  wills. 

ACTION    REPORTED    URGED 

Communist  leaders  in  East  Germany.  Po- 
land, Hungary  and  Bulgaria  are  reportedly 
calling  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  halt,  or  at  least 
restrain  the  liberal  "heresy"  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia lest  its  contagion  cross  national  bound- 
aries and  provoke  serious  disorders  in  their 
own  lands,  diplomats  here  report. 

■We  think  that  the  Russians  have  now 
decided  to  follow  this  thing  through  to  its 
end  and  if  necessary  intervene  in  Czecho- 
slovakia unless  Dubcek  shows  some  signs  of 
compromise,"  one  foreign  affairs  specialist 
said.  "We  can't  rule  it  out." 

There  was  a  consensus,  however,  that  the 
use  of  Soviet  Troops  would  be  a  last  resort. 
Analysts  said  that  physical  intervention,  if 
it  carne  would  probably  be  conducted  in  tra- 
ditional Soviet  style,  through  pro-Moscow 
Czechoslovak  intermediaries  backed  by 
nearby  Soviet  forces. 

Officials  said  that  Soviet  intervention  in 
Czechoslovakia  could  still  be  forestalled. 
They  expressed  some  doubt,  however,  that 
Mr.  Dubcek,  now  strongly  supported  by 
Czechoslovak  public  opinion,  could  or  would 
yield  at  this  stage  to  Soviet  pressure. 

RUSK    COMMENTS    ON    REPORT 

Secretarv  of  State  Dean  Rusk  was  queried 
on  his  arrival  at  Aust'ii.  Tex.,  over  report  by 
the  New  Tork  Times  this  morning  that 
United  States  diplomats  had  privately 
warned  their  Soviet  colleagues  thrit  armed 
Intervention  in  Czechoslovakia  might  imperil 
President  Johnson's  painstaking  efforts  to 
improved  American-Soviet  relations. 

"We've  not  Involved  ourselves  in  any  way," 
Mr.  Rusk  said.  "I  know  nothing  about  our 
taking  this  up  v.-ith  the  Russians." 

.\t  the  State  Department,  a  qualified  offi- 
cial said  that  he  was  not  "ruling  out  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  conversation  between  an  official 
of  the  United  States  Government  and  an 
official  of  the  Soviet  Government  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Czechoslovakia." 

The  official  indicated  that  Mr.  Rusk's  re- 
mark had  covered  "authorized,  deliberate, 
diplomatic"  warnings  to  Moscow.  There  was 
no  denial  of  the  substance  of  the  New  Tork 
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Times  report,  which  referrid  to  private,  cau- 
tionary words  of  advice  Of  the  sort  often 
exchanged  by  ofBclals  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments In  their  increasingly  frequent,  private 
contacts  both  here  and  In  Moscow. 

[From  the  New  York  Tlni^.  July  19.  1968 1 
Ultimatum  to  Czechs — Ai^tion   in   Warsaw 

Shows  Sovnrr  Pkar  CoiiMUNiST    Ruix  in 

Prague  Is   in   Peril 

(By  Raymond  H.  Anderson) 

Moscow,  July  18. — The  harsh  attack  on 
the  Czechoslovak  reform  leitdershlp  today  by 
the  Soviet  Unlo.i  and  four  ICommunlst  alUes 
was,  In  effect,  an  ultlma^iim  to  Prague  to 
restrain   Its  democratlzatlob   program. 

Observers  here  were  stv^ick  by  a  phrase 
In  the  letter  to  Prague  declaring  that  there 
were  "healthy  forces"  Itk  Czechoslovakia 
capable  of  taking  action  fqr  "upholding  the 
socialist  system  and  defeating  antl-soclallst 
elements." 

This  open  appeal  for  aittlon  by  Czecho- 
slovak opponents  of  the  d<(moc:-ata  •:  reforms 
was  strikingly  similar  to  tho  language  of 
the  Comlnform  attack  on  tne  rcscalcltrant 
Yugoslav  regime  of  PresUK^iit  TiM  20  years 
ago.  i 

The  Comlnform  was  a  Soviet- led  associ- 
ation 6f  European  Communist  parties 
through  which  the  Russli|ns  attempted  to 
keep  Communist  parties  abroad  under 
their  domination  It  expelled  Yugoslavia  on 
June  28.  1948.  contendlnj  that  President 
Tito's  regime  was  antl-Sovlet  and  antl- 
Marxlst.  Stalin,  who  directed  the  anti- 
Yugoslav  campaign,  clearly  expected  that  the 
expulsion  of  the  Yugoslavs  from  the  Comln- 
form would  lead  to  an  overthrow  of  Marshal 
Tito 

Ironically.  Czechoslovaklai  was  among  the 
most  vociferous  supporters  of  the  efforts  to 
un£eat  President  Tito.  The  French  and 
Italian  Communist  parties  also  obediently 
followed  Moscow's  lead,  altftough  today  they 
are  supporting  the  Czechoelovak  reformers 
ag^nst  pressure  from  the  Qovlet  Union  and 
Its  four  allies,  Bulgaria,  East  Germany, 
Hungary  and  Poland. 

MOSCOW'S    FEARS    ASSESSED 

The  toughly  worded  latter  to  Prague 
makes  clear  that  Moscow's  primary  agitation 
over  the  reforms  stems  from  fear  of  a  col- 
lapse of  Communist  rule  la  Czechoslovakia 
and  a  subsequent  withdrawal  of  the  country 
from  the  Soviet  bloc's  defODse  alliance. 

Such  a  withdrawal  would  split  the  Soviet 
land  shield  against  the  Wast  and  probably 
lead  to  an  erosion  of  Comnjunlst  party  con- 
trol In  other  East  European  countries  In  the 
bloc,  especially  East  Germany    and   Poland. 

"We  shall  never  agree  to  Imperialism's 
making,  peacefully  or  nonpeacefully.  from 
the  inside  or  the  outside,  a  breach  In  the 
sodalLst  system  and  changing  the  balance 
of  forces  In  Europe  In  Its  favor."  the  letter 
warned. 

There  are  many  Ideological  factors  Involved 
In  Moscow's  sensitivity  to  Prague's  democ- 
ratization, but  they  are  subordinate  to  the 
Issue  of  Soviet  strategic  security. 

The  example  of  the  Czecfcoslovak  reforms 
hold  attraction  for  some  Soflet  Intellectuals. 
as  was  conceded  over  the  vfjeekend  by  Alek- 
sandr  P.  Botvln.  the  Commljinist  party  chief 
In  the  city  of  Kiev,  the  cajtoltal  of  the  Uk- 
rainian republic. 

But  the  Soviet  Communl<(t  party  seems  to 
feel  It  can  cope  with  this  ploblem  by  Inten- 
sifying Ideological  lndoctrl*atlon  and  con- 
trols. 

The  letter  stated  expUcltl*  that  the  Soviet 
Communist  party  did  not  abject  to  reforms 
In  Czechoslovakia  to  rectify  "mistakes  and 
shortcomings"  of  the  ousteiji  regime  of  An- 
ton! Novotny. 

The  major  irritant  In  tke  liberalization 
that  broke  Moscow's  forbearance  with  the 
lifting  of  press  censorship  aftd  a  subsequent 
upsurge  of  critical  articles  a^ut  Soviet  poU- 
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cles  of  the  past  and  present.  The  letter  ac- 
cused the  Czechoslovak  prese,  radio  and  tele- 
vision of  "sowing  distrust  and  hostility  to- 
ward the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Socialist 
countries." 

It  Is  believed  In  diplomatic  circles  that 
the  Soviet  leadership  would  be  satisfied  at 
this  time  with  a  resumption  of  censorship 
In  Czechoslovakia,  or  at  least  self-restraint 
by  editors  that  would  avoid  stirring  up  antl- 
Sovlet  and  antl-Communlst  feelings,  and 
curbs  on  antl-Communlst  political  activities. 

The  fear  Is.  the  diplomats  feel,  that  the 
reform  mood  will  get  out  of  the  control  of 
the  Czechoslovak  Communist  party,  threat- 
ening Its  rule  and  confronting  the  Soviet 
Union  with  the  painful  decision  of  Interven- 
tion. 

The  letter  to  Prague  emphasized  that  the 
Soviet  Union  still  believed  the  situation 
could  be  brought  imder  control  from  within 
Czechoslovakia.  It  declared: 

"There  are  forces  In  Czechoslovakia  capable 
of  upholding  the  socialist  system  and  de- 
feating antl-soclallst  elements.  They  are  the 
working  class,  the  peasantry  and  progressive 
Intellectuals  The  ta.sk  today  Is  to  give  these 
healthy  forces  a  clear  perspective,  to  rouse 
them  into  action,  to  mobilize  their  energy  for 
the  struggle  against  the  forces  of  counterrev- 
olution In  order  to  maintain  and  strength- 
en socialism  In  Czechoslovakia." 

The  letter  explicitly  assured  the  "healthy 
forces"  that  they  could  delay  on  the  "soli- 
darity and  all-around  support  from  fraternal 
socialist  countries." 

Beyond  Moscow's  public  statements  on  the 
Czechoslavak  situation,  there  Is  no  reliable 
Information  here  about  Soviet  Intentions  In 
the  deepening  dispute. 

INTERVENTION    A    POSSIBILITY 

The  possibility  of  military  Intervention 
hovers  In  the  background,  but  It  Is  considered 
a  remote  possibility  at  this  stage  of  the  quar- 
rel. The  public,  however,  has  been  prepared 
for  such  an  Intervention  by  nationwide  ral- 
lies at  factories,  farms  and  ofiBces,  which 
have  sought  to  build  sentiment  against  the 
"antl-Sovlet  and  antl-Soclallst  forces"  in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Krasnaya  Zvezda,  the  Soviet  armed  forces 
paper,  reminded  readers  yesterday  that  So- 
viet citizens,  as  "Internationalists,"  were  obli- 
gated to  be  ready  to  risk  their  lives  for  the 
cause  of  Communism 

The  divisive  Impact  of  the  Czechoslovak 
controversy  on  the  Communist  parties  ap- 
pears to  have  made  a  shambles  of  plans  for 
u  world  Communist  unity  conference  in 
Moscow  In  November. 

Moscow's  determination  to  bring  the 
Czechoslovak  situation  under  Its  control 
has  further  polarized  the  Communist  move- 
ment, bringing  the  French  and  Italian  par- 
ties Into  alliance  with  Yugoslavia  and  Ru- 
mania in  support  of  the  Czechoslovak  re- 
gime. 

In  a  showdown,  it  Is  believed  that  many 
more  nonruUng  parties  In  the  world  would 
come  out  In  support  of  Prague  against  Mos- 
cow, making  It  all  the  more  difficult  for  the 
Russians  to  achieve  their  objective  of  re- 
viving monolithic  Communist  unity  at  the 
Moscow  conference. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  July  21.   1968] 

The    Bloc:     A    Long     History     or     Inner 
Turmoil 

(By  Harrison  E.  Salisbury) 

A  specter  haunted  Moscow  last  week — the 
specter  of  the  possible  disintegration  of  the 
Communist  East  European  security  system. 

The  specter  was  evoked  by  the  crisis  over 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  possibility  that  It 
might  cause  shock  waves  that  could  rock 
the  political  structure  of  the  Soviet  Union 
itself. 

The  Czech  crisis  was  the  third  of  major 
proportions  to  erupt  In  Eastern  E^irope 
since     the     Red     Army's     victorious     sweep 


through  the  Balkans  In  1944-45.  Each  time 
Moscow  has  feared  that  its  International 
security  was  Jeopardized,  each  time  there 
has  been  Soviet  concern  lest  the  germs  nt 
nonconformity  and  freedom  spread  to  Ru.s- 
sla  Itself. 

In  each  crisis  Moscow  has  utilized  force 
to  resolve  a  situation  which  It  perceived  is 
a  dangerous  threat.  Whether  the  Czech  sit- 
uation would  follow  a  similar  course  wns 
still  uncertain 

At  the  root  of  the  East  European  troub'.^ 
lay  a  simple  element — nationalism  and  the 
refusal  of  the  nations  concerned  to  submit 
to  dictation  from  Russia. 

There  was  a  practical  basis  for  Soviet  con- 
cern over  Czechoslovakia.  At  war's  end  there 
lay  within  the  Soviet  orbit  eight  nation."; 
Yugoslavia,  Albania.  Bulgaria.  Rumaul:* 
Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland  and  Ea<:t 
Germany. 

Today  Yugoslavia  Is  a  fully  Independent 
neutralist  Communist  state,  sometimes  sup- 
porting the  Soviet  Union,  sometimes  no' 
Albania  has  broken  entirely  with  Russl;i. 
She  is  a  fiercely  dogmatic  state  attached  to 
Communist  China  with  virtually  no  ties  to 
any  other  country.  Rumania  still  adheres  tc 
the  Warsaw  pact,  but  has  declared  her  In- 
dependence of  Moscow  in  foreign  and  eco- 
nomic policy.  Poland  and  Hungary  aro 
staunch  supporters  of  the  Warsaw  pact,  bin 
they,  too,  have  demonstrated  flexibility  in 
Internal  policy  and  foreign  trade  In  rece-.u 
years. 

DIVIDED    SUPPORT 

At  the  opening  of  1968,  Moscow  could 
count  completely  only  on  East  Germany,  tied 
to  Moscow  by  economic  and  political  nec- 
essity. Bulgaria,  deeply  Russophlle  by  na- 
tional tradition,  and  the  supposedly  phleg- 
matic Czechs. 

Now  the  emergence  of  a  new  liberally- 
oriented  Communist  regime  in  Prague  has 
changed  even  this.  Moscow  fears  that  .: 
Prague  achieves  the  kind  of  independeuct- 
Belgrade  won  In  1948,  it  spells  tlie  end  of  Un- 
reverse cordon  sanltaire  set  up  by  Stall:, 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Moscow's  fears  seem  justified.  Each  pa£t 
crisis  ultimately  resulted  in  a  dlmiuution  o: 
Moscow  power  and  influence,  even  tnougii 
Soviet  armed  force  was  employed  to  try  to 
hold  the  balance. 

Moscow  tried  vainly  to  keep  Marshal  Tito 
from  breaking  away  in  1947-48.  using  polit- 
ical pressure,  economic  sanctions,  a  dlsplav 
of  military  force  on  the  frontier  and  an  at- 
tempted coup  d'etat.  Stalin  said:  "I  wl'.'. 
shake  my  little  finger — and  then  there  will 
be  no  more  Tito.  He  will  fall." 

But  Tito  did  not  fall.  To  halt  the  possible 
spread  of  heresy  Stalin  smashed  the  quasi - 
democratic  coalition  Czech  government  of 
Eduoard  Benes  and  Installed  Soviet  puppet  t- 
In  his  place.  He  pursued  the  Communists 
Iiaslo  Rajk  in  Hungary  and  Tralcho  Kostov 
in  Bulgaria  and  hurled  Wladlslaw  Gomulka 
of  Poland  into  prison. 

The  East  European  structure  held  for 
nearly  10  years,  although  there  was  one  sign 
of  unrest  in  1953  when  East  German  work- 
ers staged  the  "bread  riots  in  protest  against 
working  conditions.  Then  Stalin's  death  and 
Niklta  Khrushchev's  secret  speech  of  1956 
touched  off  a  new  crisis.  The  trouble  centers 
were  Warsaw  and  Budapest.  Soviet  tanks 
rumbled.  Gomulka  faced  down  Khrushchev 
and  won  for  Poland  a  measure  of  independ- 
ence. But  in  Budapest  efforts  at  diplomatic 
accommodation  failed  and  the  Soviet  armor 
crushed  the  Hungarian  revolt  in  bloody  street 
fighting. 

But  the  Soviet  armed  successes  were  transi- 
tory. Within  a  year  or  two  Hungary  resumed 
its  drift  toward  the  west.  Albania  broke  with 
Russia  entirely.  Rumania  moved  out  of 
orbit. 

To  Moscow  the  threat  of  the  current  crisis 
was  that  Prague's  Independence  would  shat- 
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ter  the  remains  of  the  bloc  and  wreck  the 
Warsaw  pact. 

Bevond  that  lay  an  even  graver  question 
lor  the  Soviet  leadership.  The  Soviet  Union 
already  is  restless  under  the  dull,  repressive 
and  unimaginative  Kremlin  leadership  of 
Premier  Aleksei  Kosygln  and  Party  Secretary 
Leonid  Brezhnev.  Young  people  and  creative 
artists,  scientists  and  the  burgeoning  middle 
class  cast  their  eyes  longingly  abroad. 

EPIDEMIC     CURRENTS 

The  Kremlin  is  acutely  aware  of  the  epi- 
demic currents  now  running  through  the 
ninks  of  Intellectuals  and  youth  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  What  would  happen  in  Moscow 
If  the  Prague  disease  spread  to  the  still-staid 
precincts  of  Moscow  University,  the  younger 
echelons  of  the  party,  the  restive  young 
writers,  poets  and  artists?  What  would  hap- 
pen If  Russia  herself  began  to  stir  with 
conflict,  controversy,  dissent? 

It  is  in  Moscow's  assessment  of  the  answer 
to  this  question  that  the  key  to  her  response 
m  Czechoslovakia  may  well  be  found. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  21,  1968) 
Low-Keyed  Reaction 

"The  Russians."  a  ranking  official  in  the 
.state  Department  said  last  week,  "don't  really 
have  to  be  told  how  we  feel."  He  was  referring 
to  the  growing  apprehension  in  Washlngt*)n 
over  the  moimtlng  tension  between  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Czechoslovakia  as  a  result  of 
Czech  reforms  and  liberalization. 

What  worries  Washington  is  the  threat  of 
armed  Sortet  intervention— which  American 
observers  think  is  possible,  though  only  as  a 
l;ist  resort.  Such  action  would  Imperil  Sovlet- 
.•imerican  relations.  But.  in  public,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  remained  steadfastly  silent. 

What  particularly  concerns  American  offi- 
cials is  that  the  Soviet  Union  may  have 
reached  something  of  a  point  of  no  return, 
with  its  own  prestige  at  stake  in  the  con- 
Test  with  Czech  leaders.  "We  think."  a  State 
Department  specialist  said,  "that  the  Rus- 
sians have  now  decided  to  follow  this  thing 
through  to  Its  end  and  if  necessary  Intervene 
in  Czechoslovakia  unless  Dubcek  shows  some 
.signs  of  compromise.  We  can't  rule  It  out." 

(United  Nations  Resolutions  on  the  Question 
of    Hungary) 

133.  Calling  of  an  Emergency  Special  Ses- 
sion or  THE  U.N.  General  Assembly  on 
the  Hungarian  Situation — Resolution 
Adopted  by  the  U.N  Security  Council, 
November  4.  1956  ' 

Tfie  Security  Council. 

Considering  that  a  grave  situation  has 
been  created  by  the  use  of  Soviet  military 
forces  to  suppress  the  efforts  of  the  Hun- 
garian people  to  reassert  their  rights. 

Taking  Into  account  that  because  of  the 
lack  of  unanimity  among  its  permanent 
members  the  Security  Council  has  been  un- 
;i.ble  to  exercise  Its  primary  responsibility  for 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security.' 

Decides  to  call  an  emergency  special  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly,  as  provided  In 
General  Assembly  resolution  377  A   (V)  >  in 


order  to  make  appropriate  recommendations 
ooncernlng  "the  situation  in  Hungary". 

135.  Withdrawal    op    Soviet    Forces    Prom 
Hungary — Resolution       1004       (ES-IIl  — 
Adopted  by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly, 
November  4,  1956  ' 
The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  that  the  United  Nations  is 
based  on  the  principle  of  the  sovereign  equal- 
ity of  all  its  Members, 

Recalling  that  the  enjoyment  of  human 
rights  and  of  fundamental  freedom  In  Hun- 
gary was  specifically  guaranteed  by  the  Peace 
Treaty  between  Hungary  and  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  signed  at  Paris  on  10  Feb- 
ruary 1947,'-  and  that  the  general  principle 
of  these  rights  and  this  freedom  Is  affirmed 
for  all  peoples  In  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations, 

Convinced  that  recent  events  in  Hungary 
manifest  clearly  the  desire  of  the  Hungarian 
people  to  exercise  and  to  enjoy  fully  their 
fundamental  rights,  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. 

Condemning  the  use  of  Soviet  military 
forces  to  suppress  the  efforts  of  the  Hun- 
garian people  to  reassert  their  rights. 

Noting  moreover  the  declaration  of  30  Oc- 
tober 1956  by  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  of  Its  avowed 
policy  of  non-intervention  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  other  Stales," 

Noting  the  communication  of  1  .November 
1956  of  the  Government  of  Hungary  to  the 
Secretary-General  regarding  demands  made 
by  that  Government  to  the  Government  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  for 
the  instant  and  immediate  wiUidrawal  of 
Soviet  forces,' 

Noting  further  the  communication  of  2 
November  1956  from  the  Government  of 
Hungary  to  the  Secretary-General  asking  Uie 
Securitv  Council  to  instruct  the  Government 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
and  the  Government  of  Hungary  to  start 
negotiations  Immediately  on  the  withdrawal 
of  Soviet  forces." 

Noting  that  the  intervention  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary forces  in  Hungar>-  has  resulted  in  grave 
loss  of  life  and  widespread  bloodshed  among 
the  Hungarian  people, 

Taking  7iote  of  the  radio  appeal  of  Prime 
Minister  Imre  Nagy  of  4  November  1956.^' 

1.  Calls  upon  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  desist  forth- 
with from  all  armed  attack  on  the  people  of 
Hungary  and  from  any  form  of  intervention. 
in  particular  armed  Intervention,  in  the  In- 
ternal affairs  of  Hungary; 

2.  Calls  upon  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  to  cease  the  introduction  of 
additional  armed  forces  into  Hungary  and 
to  withdraw  all  of  its  forces  without  delay 
from  Hungarian  territory; 

3.  Affirms  the  right  of  the  Hungarian  peo- 
ple to  a  government  responsive  to  its  nation- 
al aspirations  and  dedicated  to  its  independ- 
ence and  well-being; 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  in- 
vestigate the  situation  caused  by  foreign  in- 
tervention in  Hungary,  to  observe  the  situa- 
tion directly  through  representatives  named 
by  him.  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  General 
Assembly  at  the  earliest  moment,  and  as  soon 


1  U.N.  doc.  S/3733;  text  as  printed  In  S/ 
INF  11.  p.  15.  This  resolution,  introduced  by 
the  U.S.  representative,  was  adopted  by  the 
Security  Council  by  a  vote  of  10  to  1  at  Its 
754th  meeting;  see  S/PV.  754.  pp.  13-14. 

2  At  the  request  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  France,  the  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council  had  held  its  752d  and  753d  meet- 
ines  on  November  2  and  3  to  discuss  the  "sit- 
uation in  Hungary"  and  had  considered  and 
rejected  (by  the  Soviet  representative's  veto) 
a  U.S.  draft  resolution  shnllar  to  the  one 
later  adopted  by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
(doc.  135). 

»  American  Foreign  Policy.  1950-1955:  Basic 
Documents,  pp.  187-192. 


•  U.N.  General  Assembly  Official  Records, 
Second  Emergency  Special  Session,  Supple- 
ment No.  1  (A/3355),  p.  2.  The  original  draft 
of  this  resolution  was  Introduced  by  the  rep- 
resenutlve  of  the  United  States.  Nov.  4.  as 
U.N.  doc.  A/3286.  The  amended  text  printed 
here  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  50  to  8.  with 
15  abstentions. 

i^TIAS  1651;  61  Stat.  2065. 

'Ante,  doc.  131. 

■  U.N.  doc.  A/3251;  see  also  the  Department 
of  State  Bulletin,  Nov.  12,  1956,  p.  761. 

6  U.N.  doc.  S'3726. 

"Text  In  U.N.  doc.  A/3592,  vol.  I,  pp.  124- 
125. 


as  possible  to  suggest  methods  to  bring  an 
end  to  the  foreign  intervention  in  Hungary 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations;  ■» 

5.  Calls  upon  the  Government  of  Hungary 
and  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  to  permit  observers  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary-General  to  enter  the 
territory  of  Hungary,  to  travel  freely  therein, 
and  to  leport  their  findings  to  the  Secretary- 
General;  " 

6.  Calls  upon  all  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  to  co-operate  with  the  Secretary- 
General  and  his  representatives  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  functions: 

7.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  In  con- 
sultation with  the  heads  of  appropriate 
specialized  agencies  to  Inquire,  on  an  urgent 
basis,  into  the  needs  of  the  Hungarian  people 
for  food,  medicine  and  other  similar  supplies, 
and  to  report  to  the  General  Assembly  as 
soon  as  possible; 

8.  Requests  all  Members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  invites  national  and  international 
humanitarian  organizations  to  co-operate  In 
making  available  stich  supplies  as  may  be  re- 
quired bv  the  Hungarian  people. 

i       ■  . 

137.  Second  Request  for  Withdrawal  or  So- 

vipr   FORCES   From   Hungary — Resolution 

1005  (ES-II) .  Adopted  by  the  U.N.  General 

Assembly,  November  9,  1956  '-' 

The  General  Assembhj, 

Noting  with  deep  concern  that  the  provi- 
sions of  Its  resolution  1004  (ES-II)  of  4  No- 
vember 1958  '  have  not  yet  been  carried  out 
and  that  the  violent  repression  by  the  So- 
viet forces  of  the  efforts  of  the  Hungarian 
people  to  achieve  freedom  and  independence 
continues. 

Convinced  that  the  recent  events  in  Hun- 
gary manifest  clearly  the  desire  of  the  Hun- 
garian people  to  exercise  and  to  enjoy  fully 
their  fundamental  rights,  freedom  and  In- 
dependence. 

Considering  that  foreign  intervention  in 
Hungary  is  an  intolerable  attempt  to  deny 
to  the  Hungarian  people  the  exercise  and  the 
enjoyment  of  such  rights,  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, and  in  particular  to  deny  to  the 
Hungarian  people  the  right  to  a  government 
freely  elected  and  representing  their  national 
aspirations, 

Co7isidcring  that  the  repression  undertaken 
bv  the  Soviet  forces  in  Hungary  constitutes  a 
violation  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  of  the  Peace  Treaty  between  Hun- 
eaxv  and  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.' 
Considering  that  the  immediate  withdrawal 
of  the  Soviet  forces  from  Hungarian  territory 
is  necessary, 

1  Calls  again  upon  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  with- 
draw its  forces  from  Hungary  without  any 
further  delay; 

2  Considers  that  free  elections  should  be 
held  in  Hungary  under  United  Nations 
auspices,  as  soon  as  law  and  order  have  been 
restored,  to  enable  the  people  of  Hungary 
to  determine  for  themselves  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment they  wish  to  establish  in  their  coun- 
try; 

3.  Reafflrms  Its  request  to  the  Secretary- 
General  to  continue  to  investigate,  through 
representatives  named  by  him.  the  situation 
caused  bv  foreign  Intervention  In  Hungary 
and  to  rejjort  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
to  the  General  Assembly; 

4.  Requests   the   Secretary-General   to   re- 


1"  See  post,  doc.  145. 

"  Ibid. 

i=U.N.  General  Assembly  Official  Records. 
Second  Emergency  Special  Session.  Supple- 
ment NO.  1  (A/3355),  pp.  2-3.  This  resoluUon 
was  introduced  bv  the  representatives  of 
Cuba.  Ireland.  Pakistan,  and  Peru.  It  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  48  (including  the  U.S.) 
to  11.  with  16  abstentions. 

^'  Ante,  doc.  135. 

"  TTAS  1651;  61  Stat.  2065. 
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port  In  the  shortest  possible  time  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  compliance  herewith." 

138.      NONINTEKFERENCE    WFTB    RELIEP    Att    FOR 

Hungary  —  Resolution,      1006       (ES-II) 
Adopted   by   the  UN.   General   Assembly, 
November  9.  1956  '" 
The  General  Assembly, 

I 
Considering  that  the  military  authorities 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Soclaftst  Repubilcs  are 
Interfering  with  the  transportation  and  dis- 
tribution of  food  and  noedical  supplies 
urgently  needed  by  the  clvUlkn  population  in 
Hungary.  [ 

1.  Calls  upon  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  to  cease  immtdlately  actions 
against  the  Hungarian  population  which  are 
In  violation  of  the  accepted  standards  and 
principles  of  international  law.  Justice  and 
morality;  | 

2.  Calls  upon  the  Hungarian  authorities  to 
facilitate,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  not  to  Interfere  With,  the  receipt 
and  distribution  of  food  and  medical  sup- 
plies to  the  Hungarian  people  and  to  co-op- 
erate fully  with  the  United  Nations  and  Us 
specialized  agencies,  as  well  as  with  other 
internatkynal  organizations  »uch  as  the  In- 
t«matlon?rl-  Red  Cross,  to  f)rovlde  humani- 
tarian assistance  to  the  people  of  Hungary; 

3.  Urges  the  Union  of  So.let  Socialist  Re- 
publics and  the  Hungarian  authorities  to  co- 
operate fully  with  the  Secrctary-Oenpral  and 
his  duly  appointed  representatives  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  tasks  referred  to  above. 

II 
Considcnng  that,  as  a  result  of  the  harsh 
and  repressive  action  of  the  Soviet  armed 
forces,  increasingly  large  numbers  of  refugees 
are  being  obliged  to  leave  Hungary  and  to 
seek   asylum    in    neighboring   countries. 

1.  Requests  the  Secretary -General  to  call 
upon  the  United  Nations  High  Commission- 
iT  for  Refugees  to  consult  with  other  appro- 
priate International  agencies  and  interested 
Governments  with  a  view  to  making  speedy 
and  effective  arrangements  for  emergency 
assistance  to  refugees  from  Hungary;'' 

2.  Urges  Member  States  to  malte  special 
contributions  for  this  purposei'" 


dertake    Immediately    the    necessary    meas- 
ures; •" 

4  Urgently  appeals  to  all  countries  con- 
cerned to  give  full  assistance  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General in  the  Implementation  of  this 
task. 


139.    Relief   Aid   for    Hungary — Resoittion 
1007    ( ES-II  1.  Adopted  by  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral  Assembly,   November   9,    1956 1» 
The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  the  extreme  suffering  to  which 
the  Hungarian  people  are  subjected. 

Urgently  wishing  effecUvely  to  eliminate 
this  suffering. 

Convinced  that  humanitarian  duties  can 
be  fulfllled  most  effectively  through  the  In- 
ternational co-operation  stipulated  In 
Article  1.  paragraph  3,  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

1.  Resolves  to  undertake  on  a  large  scale 
Immediate  aid  for  the  affected  territories 
by  furnishing  medical  supplies,  foodstuffs 
and  clothes; 

2.  Calls  upon  all  Member  States  to  par- 
ticipate to  the  greatest  extent  possible  in 
this  relief  action; 

3.  Requests  the  Sccretary-Qeneral   to   un- 


140.  Eleventh  General  Assembly  Session 
Consideration  or  the  Hungarian  Sitoa- 
tion — Resolution  1008  (E3  II),  Adopted 
BY  THE  U.N.  General  Assembly,  November 
10,  1956  -■ 
The  General  Assembly. 

1.  Decides  to  place  on  the  provisional 
agenda  of  Its  eleventh  regular  session,  as  a 
matter  of  priority,  the  question  on  the 
agenda  of  its  second  emergency  special  ses- 
sion; 

2.  Refers  to  Its  eleventh  regular  session 
for  consideration  the  records  of  the  meet- 
ings and  the  documents  of  its  second  emer- 
gency special  session;  ■' 

3  Decides  that,  notwithstanding  para- 
graph 1  above,  the  second  emergency  spe- 
cial session  may  continue  to  consider  the 
question,  if  necessary,  prior  to  the  eleventh 
regular  session  of  the  Assembly. 

142.  Request  for  Complianck  by  the  U.S  S.R. 
WrrH  THE  Oeneral  Assembly's  Resolu- 
tions ON  THE  Hungarian  Situation — Res- 
oldtion  1127  (XI),  Adopted  by  the  VN 
General  Assembly,  November  21,  1956^ 
The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  Its  resolutions  1004  (ES-II)  of 
4  November  1956  and  1005  (ES-II),  1006 
(ES-II)  and  1007  (ES-II)  of  9  November 
1956,  adopted  at  the  second  emergency 
special  session.-* 

Noting  that  the  Secretary-General  has 
been  requested  to  report  to  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly on  compliance  with  resolutions  1004 
(ES-II)  and  1005  (ES-II), 

Having  received  Information  that  the  So- 
viet army  of  occupation  in  Hungary  is  forci- 
bly deporting  Hungarian  men,  women  and 
children  from  their  homes  to  places  outside 
Hungary, 

Recalling  the  principles  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  in  particular  the  prin- 
ciple embodied  in  Article  2.  paragraph  4,  the 
obligations  assumed  by  all  Member  States 
under  Articles  55  and  56  of  the  Charter,-*  the 
principles  of  the  Convention  on  the  Preven- 
tion and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Oeno- 
clde.»  in  particular  article  11(c)  and  (e). 
to  which  Hungary  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Repubilcs  are  parties,  and  the 
Treaty  of  peace  with  Hungary,"  In  particular 
the  provisions  of  article  2. 

1.  Considers  that  the  information  received 
adds  urgency  to  the  necessity  of  prompt  com- 
pliance with  resolutions  1004  (ES-II)  and 
1005  (ES-II)  of  4  and  9  November  1956  call- 
ing   for    the    prompt    withdrawal    of    Soviet 


forces  from  Hungary  and  for  the  dispatch  of 
observers  to  Hungary  by  the  Secretary- 
General; 

2.  Urges  the  Government  of  the  Union  uf 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  Hungarian 
authorities  to  take  immediate  steps  to  cease 
the  deportation  of  Hungarian  citizens  and 
to  return  promptly  to  their  homes  those  who 
have  been  deported  from  Hungarian  terri- 
tory; 

3  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  keep 
the  General  Assembly  Informed  as  to  com- 
pliance with  this  as  well  as  the  above-men- 
tioned resolutions,  so  that  the  Assembly  may 
be  in  a  position  to  consider  such  further 
action  as  it  may  deem  necessary. 

143.  Investigation  of  Forcible  Deportations 

From     Hungary— Resolution     1128     iXIi 

Adopted  by  the   U.N.   General  Assembly 

November  21,  1956  -" 

The  General  Assembly. 

Noting  that  certain  Member  States  ha\e 
affirmed  that  Hungarian  nationals  have  been 
forcibly  deported  from  their  country. 

Noting  further  that  certain  other  Membe.' 
States  have  categorically  affirmed  that  no 
such  deportations  have  taken  place. 

Recalling  paragraph  5  of  Its  resolution  1004 
(ES-II)  of  4  November  igse.-'  In  which  tdf 
Government  of  Hungary  is  asked  to  permit 
observers  designated  by  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral to  enter  the  territory  of  Hungary,  tr, 
travel  freely  therein,  and  to  report  their  fliid- 
ings  to  the  Secretary-General. 

Noting  that  the  Secretary-General  Is  pur- 
suing his  efforts  in  this  regard  with  the  Htiii- 
garlan  Government. 

Noting  further  that  the  Sccretary-Gener.il 
has  urged  Hungary  as  a  Member  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  to  co-operate  with  the  greu 
majority  in  the  clarincatlon  of  the  situa- 
tion." 

1.  Urges  Hungary  to  accede  to  the  request 
made  by  the  Secretary-General  without  prej- 
udice to  its  sovereignty; 

2.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  re- 
port to  the  General  Assembly  without  delav 


"  See  post.  doc.  145. 

"UN.  General  Assembly  Official  Records. 
Second  Emergency  Special  Session.  Supple- 
ment No.  1  (A  3355),  p.  3.  This  resolution. 
Introduced  by  the  U.S.  representative,  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  53  to  9,  with  13  absten- 
tions. 

"  See  post,  doc.  131. 

"  See  post.  docs.  149  and  150 

"UN.  General  Assembly  Official  Records, 
Second  Emergency  Special  Sesison,  Supple- 
ment No.  1  (A '3355),  p.  3.  This  resolution. 
Introduced  by  the  representative  of  Austria, 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  67  (Including  the 
US  )  to  0,  with  8  abstentions. 


-■■'  See  post,  doc.  141. 

^  U.N.  General  Assembly  Official  Records, 
Second  Emergency  Special  Session,  Supple- 
ment No.  1  (A  3355).  p.  3.  This  resolution. 
Introduced  by  the  representative  of  the 
United  States,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  53  to 
9.  with  8  abstenticns. 

-For  the  action  taken  by  the  11th  Session 
of  the  General  Assembly  on  the  situation  In 
Hungary,  see  post,  docs.  142-144.  147,  and  148. 

-^U.N.  General  Assembly  Official  Records. 
Eleventh  Session,  Supplement  No.  17 
(A '3572).  p.  63.  This  resolution,  sponsored 
by  Cuba,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  55  (in- 
cluding the  U.S.)  to  10.  with  14  abstentions. 

='  Ante,  docs.  135.  137.  138.  and  139. 

-■»  For  the  text  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  see 
American  Foreign  Policy,  1950-1955:  Basic 
Document.'i.  pp.  134-161. 

-*  See  General  Assemblv  Res.  260  (III)  of 
Dec.  9.  1948  (U.N.  General  Assemblv  Official 
Records.  Third  Ses.^ion,  Part  I,  Resolutions 
(A/810),  pp.  174-177) 

="TIAS  1651:  61  Stat.  2065. 


144.  Care  and  Resettlement  or  Hungarian 
Refi.:cees — Resolution  1129  (XI).  Adoptfd 
BY  THE  U.N.  General  Assembly,  November 
21.  1956   - 

The  General  Assembly. 

Noting  the  grave  situation  described  in  the 
report  of  the  OfBce  of  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  to  the  Sec- 
retary-General in  the  interim  report  of  the 
Secretary-General  on  refugees  from  Hun- 
gary,^ 

Considering  that  the  flow  of  refugees  from 
Hungary  continues  at  a  high  rate. 

Recognizing  the  urgent  need  of  these  tens 
of  thousands  of  refugees  for  care  and  reset- 
tlement, 

1.  Takes  note  icith  appreciation  of  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Secretary-General  to  de- 
termine and  help  to  meet  the  need  of  the 
Hungarian  refugees,  and  by  the  Office  of  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  to  assist  these  refugees  and  to  brine; 
about  co-ordinated  action  on  their  behalf  bv 


=•  U.N.  General  Assembly  Official  Records, 
Eleventh  Session,  Supplement  No.  17 
(A/3572),  p.  63.  This  resolution,  sponsored 
by  the  representatives  of  Ceylon,  India,  and 
Indonesia,  was  adopted  bv  a  vote  of  57  (in- 
cluding the  U.S.)    to  8,  with  14  abstentions. 

=•  Ante,  doc.  135. 

"See  U.N.  docs.  A,  3315,  3335,  3337,  3346, 
and  3362. 

"  See  post,  doc  145. 

■"UN.  General  Assembly  Official  Records, 
Eleventh  Srssion.  Supplement  No.  17 
(A  3572).  p.  63.  This  resolution,  sponsored 
by  the  representatives  of  Argentina,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  and  the  United  States,  was  adopUd 
by  a  vote  of  69  to  2.  with  8  abstentions. 

"  Ante,  doc  141 
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Governments,     Intergovernmental     agencies 
and  non-g:overnmental  organizations; 

2  Requests  the  Secretary-General  and  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  to  continue  their  efforts; 

3  Urges  Governments  and  non-govern- 
mental organizations  to  make  contributions 
to  the  Secretary-General,  to  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  or 
to  other  appropriate  agencies  for  the  care 
and  resettlement  of  Hungarian  refugees,  and 
to  co-ordinate  their  aid  progranunes  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Office  of  the  High  Com- 
missioner; 

4  Requests  the  Secretary-General  and  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  to  make  an  immediate  appeal  to 
ijoth  Governments  and  non-governmental  or- 
panlzatlons  to  meet  the  minimum  present 
needs  as  estimated  in  the  report  of  the  Of- 
flce  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
lor  Refugees  to  the  Secretary-General  and 
authorizes  them  to  make  subsequent  appeals 
on  the  basis  of  plans  and  estimates  made  by 
the  High  Commissioner  with  the  concurrence 
of  his  Executive  Committee.^' 


147.  Request  for  Soviet  Compliance  With 
THE  United  Nations  Resolutions  on 
Hungary — Resolution  1130  (XI).  Adopted 
BY  the  U.N.  General  Assembly.  Decem- 
ber 4.  1956  ^-^ 
The  General  Assembly. 

Recalling  Its  resolutions  1004  (ES-II)  of  4 
November  1956.  1005  (ES-II).  1006  (ES-H) 
and  1007  (ES-II)  of  9  November  1956.  and 
1127  (XI)  and  1128  (XI)  of  21  November 
1956  relating  to  the  tragic  events  in 
Hungary  ."^ 

Having  received  and  noted  the  repwrt  of 
the  Secretary-General  that  United  Nations 
observers  have  not  been  permitted  to  enter 
Hungary," 

Noting  tcith  deep  concern  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  has  failed  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  United  Nations  resolutions 
calling  upon  it  to  desist  from  its  interven- 
tion m  the  Internal  affairs  of  Hungary,  to 
cease  Its  deportations  of  Hungarian  citizens 
and  to  return  promptly  to  their  homes  those 
it  has  already  deported,  to  withdraw  Its 
.irmed  forces  from  Hungary  and  to  cease  its 
repression  of  the  Hungarian  people. 

1.  Reiterates  Its  call  upon  the  Government 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repubilcs 
and  the  Hungarian  authorities  to  comply 
with  the  alxive  resolutions  and  to  permit 
United  Nations  observers  to  enter  the  terri- 
tory of  Hungary,  to  travel  freely  therein  and 
to  report  their  findings  to  the  Secretary- 
General; 

2.  Requests  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Repubilcs  and  the  Hun- 
garian authorities  to  communicate  to  the 
Secretary-General,  not  later  than  7  Decem- 
ber 1956,  their  consent  to  receive  United 
Nations  observers; 

3.  Recommends  that  in  the  meantime  the 
Secretary-General  arrange  for  the  immediate 
dispatch  to  Hungary,  and  other  countries  as 
appropriate,  of  observers  named  by  him 
jHirsuant  to  paragraph  4  of  General  As- 
.sembly  resolution  1004  (ES-II)  of  4  Novem- 
ber 1956: 

4.  Requests  the  Governments  of  all  Mem- 
ber States  to  co-operate  with  the  represent- 


atives named  by  the  Secretary-General  by 
extending  such  assistance  and  providing 
such  facilities  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
effective  discharge  of  their  responsibilities. 

148.  Condemnation  of  Soviet  Interference 

in      Hungary — Resolution       1131       (XI), 

Adopted  by   the  U.N.  General  Assembly, 

December  12,  1956 »" 

The  Genet al  Assembly, 

Deeply  concerned  over  the  tragic  events 
In  Hungary, 

Recalling  those  provisions  of  its  resolu- 
tions 1004  (ES-II)  of  4  November  1956.  1005 
(ES-II)  of  9  November  1956,  1127  (XI)  of 
21  November  1956  and  1130  (XI)  of  4  Decem- 
ber 1956, '"  calling  upon  the  Government  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to 
desist  from  its  intervention  in  the  Internal 
affairs  of  Hungary,  to  withdraw  its  forces 
from  Hungary  and  to  cease  Its  repression  of 
the  Hungarian  people. 

Recalling  also  those  provisions  of  Its 
resolutions  1004  (ES-II)  and  1127  (XI), 
calling  for  permission  for  United  Nations 
observers  to  enter  the  territory  of  Hungary, 
to  travel  freely  therein  and  to  report  their 
findings  to  the  Secretary-General, 

Having  received  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  30  November  1956.  "  stating 
that  no  information  is  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary-General concerning  steps  taken  in 
order  to  establish  compliance  with  the  deci- 
sions of  the  General  Assembly  wnlch  refer 
to  a  withdrawal  of  troops  or  related  political 
matters,  and  the  note  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  7  December  1956,  *' 

Noting  with  grave  concern  that  there  has 
not  been  a  reply  to  the  latest  appeal  of  the 
General  Assembly  for  the  admission  of 
United  Nations  observers  to  Hungary,  as  con- 
tained in  ite  resolution  1130  (XI) ,  " 

Considering  that  recent  events  have  clearly 
demonstrated  the  will  of  the  Hungarian  peo- 
ple to  recover  their  liberty  and  Independence. 
Noting  the  overwhelming  demand  of  the 
Hungarian  people  for  the  cessation  of  inter- 
vention of  foreign  armed  forces  and  the 
withdrawal  of  foreign  troops. 

1.  Declares  that,  by  using  its  armed  force 
against  the  Hungarian  people,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics is  violating  the  political  independ- 
ence of  Hungary; 

2.  Condemns  the  violation  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  by  the  Government  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  in 
depriving  Hungary  of  its  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Hungarian  people  of  the 
exercise  of  their  fundamental  rights: 

3.  Reiterates  its  call  upon  the  Government 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to 
desist  forthwith  from  any  form  of  interven- 
tion in  the  internal  affairs  of  Hungary; 

4.  Calls  upon  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  make  imme- 
diate arrangements  for  the  withdrawal,  un- 
der United  Nations  observation,  of  its  armed 
forces  from  Hungary  and  to  permit  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  political  independence 
of  Hungary; 

5.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  take 
any  Initiative  that  he  deems  helpful  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Hungarian  problem,  in  con- 
formity with  the  principles  of  the  Charter 
and  the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly. 


140.  Establishment    op    a    Specjal    United 

Nations   Committee   on    Huncary^Reso- 

i.ution    1132    (XI).   Adopted   by   the   U.N. 

General  Assembly,   January    10,   1957  '- 

The  General  Assembly. 

Recalling  its  previous  resolutions  on  the 
Hungarian  problem," 

Reaffirming  the  objectives  contained 
therein  and  the  continuing  concern  of  the 
United    Nations   in   this   matter. 

Having  received  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  5  January  1957,'» 

Desiring  to  ensure  that  the  General  As- 
sembly and  all  Member  States  shall  be  In 
possession  of  the  fullest  and  best  available 
information  regarding  the  situation  created 
by  the  Intervention  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  through  its  use  of  armed 
force  and  ottier  means,  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  Hungary,  as  well  as  regarding  devel- 
opments relating  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  General  Assembly  on  this  subject, 

1.  Establishes,  for  the  above-mentioned 
purposes,  a  Sp>ecial  Committee,  composed  of 
representatives  of  Australia.  Ceylon.  Den- 
mark. Tunisia  and  Uruguay,  to  investigate, 
and  to  establish  and  maintain  direct  obser- 
vation in  Hungary  and  elsewhere,  taking 
testimony,  collecting  evidence  and  receiving 
information,  as  appropriate,  in  order  to  re- 
port Its  findings  to  the  General  Assembly  at 
its  eleventh  session,  and  thereafter  from 
time  to  time  to  prepare  additional  reports 
for  the  information  of  Member  States  and 
of  the  General  Assembly  if  it  is  in  session; 

2.  Calls  upon  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Repubilcs  and  Hungary  to  co-operate  In 
every  way  with  the  Committee  and,  in  par- 
ticular, to  permit  the  Committee  and  its  staff 
to  enter  the  territory  of  Hungary  and  to 
travel  freely  therein; 

3.  Requests  all  Member  States  to  assist 
the  Committee  In  any  way  appropriate  In  Its 
task,  making  available  to  It  relevant  infor- 
mation, including  testimony  and  evidence, 
which  Members  may  possess,  and  assisting 
it  in  securing  such  information; 

4.  Invites  the  Secretary-General  to  render 
the  Committee  all  appropriate  assistance  and 
facilities; 

5.  Calls  upon  all  Member  States  promptly 
to  give  effect  to  the  present  and  previous  res- 
olutions of  the  General  Assembly  on  the 
Hungarian  problem; 

6.  Reaffirms  its  request  that  the  Secretary- 
General  continue  to  take  any  initiative  that 
he  deems  helpful  In  relation  to  the  Hunga- 
rian problem.  In  conformity  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  resolutions  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly. 

158.  Condemnation  of  the  Role  of  the  So- 
viet Union  in  the  1956  Hungarian  Reso- 
lution— 1133  (XI),  Adopted  by  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly,  September  14,  1957  « 

The  General  Assembly. 

Recalling  Its  resolution  1132  (XI)  of  10 
January  1957,*'  establishing  a  Special  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  representatives  of  Aus- 
tralia, Ceylon,  Denmark,  Tunisia  and  Uru- 
guay, to  Investigate,  and  to  establish  and 
maintain,  direct  observation  In  Hungary  and 


~'  See  ir.fra. 

"  U.N.  General  Assembly  Official  Records. 
Eleventh  Session,  Supplement  No.  17 
(A/3572),  pp.  63-64.  This  resolution,  spon- 
sored by  the  representatives  of  Argentina, 
Australia.  Belgium.  Cuba.  Denmark.  El  Sal- 
vador, Ireland.  Italy,  the  Netherlands.  Nor- 
way. Pakistan.  Sweden.  Thailand,  and  the 
United  States,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  54 
to  10.  with  14  abstentions. 

"Ante.  docs.  135.  137,  138,  139.  142.  and 
143. 

"  Ante.  doc.  145. 


•>^U.N.  General  Assembly  Official  Records, 
Eleventh  Session,  Supplement  No.  17  (A/ 
3572) .  p.  64.  This  resolution,  sponsored  by  the 
representatives  of  Argentina.  Australia.  Bel- 
glum.  Chile.  Colombia.  Denmark,  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  El  Salvador.  Ireland.  Italy, 
the  Netherlands.  Norway  Pakistan.  Peru,  the 
Philippines.  Spain.  Sweden.  Thailand.  Tur- 
key, and  the  United  States,  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  56  to  8,  with  13  abstentions. 

™  Ante.  docs.  135.  137.  142.  and  147. 

>''  Ante,  rtoc.  145. 

«i  U.N.  doc.  A/3435. 

"  Supra. 


"U.N.  Gereral  Assembly  Official  Records, 
Eleventh  Session.  Supplement  No.  17  (A/ 
3572),  pp.  64-65.  The  resolution  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  59  (including  the  U.S.)  to  8 
(the  Soviet  bloc),  with  10  abstentions. 

"See  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current 
Documents.  1956.  docs.  135,  137-140.  142-144. 
147.   148. 

<   Supra. 

*■  U.N.  General  Assembly  Official  Records. 
Eleventh  Session,  Supplement  No.  17 A  (A/ 
3572/Add.  1),  p.  1.  This  resolution,  originally 
submitted  by  the  U.N.  representatives  of  37 
Governments  (Including  the  U.S.),  was 
adopted  by  a  vot<»  of  60  (including  the  U.S.) 
to  10,  with  10  absttntlons. 

••  Ante,  doc.  140. 
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elsewhere,  taking  teetimony.  collecting  evi- 
dence and  receiving  Information,  as  appro- 
priate. 

Having  now  received  the  unanimous  re- 
port of  the  Special  Conunlttee  on  the  Prob- 
lem of  Hungary.** 

Regretting  that  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  and  the  present  authorities  In 
Hungary  have  failed  to  oo-operate  In  any 
way  with  the  Conunlttee. 

1.  Expresses  its  appreciation  to  the  special 
Committee  on  the  Problem  of  Hungary  for 
its  work: 

2.  Endorses  the  report  of  the  Committee; 

3.  Notes  the  conclusion  of  the  Committee 
that  the  events  which  took  place  In  Hungary 
In  October  and  November  at  1956  constituted 
a  spontaneous  national  uprising: 

4.  Finds  that  the  concldslons  reached  by 
the  Committee  on  the  ba«|B  of  Ita  examina- 
tion of  all  available  evidence  confirm  that: 

(0)  The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics. In  violation  of  the  Chatter  of  the  United 
Nation*,  has  deprived  Hunjary  of  Its  liberty 
and  political  Independence  and  the  Hungar- 
ian people  of  the  exercUai  of  their  funda- 
mental human  rights: 

(b)  The  present  Hungarian  regime  has 
been  Imppsed  on  the  Hungarian  people  by  the 
armed  Intervention  of  tha  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist^  Republics: 

(c)  The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics has  carried  out  mas«  deportations  of 
Hungarian  citizens  to  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics; 

(d)  The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics has  violated  Ita  obllgatlonB  under  the 
Geneva  Conventions  of  1949;  *• 

(c)  The  present  authoiltlee  In  Hungary 
have  violated  the  human  rlghta  and  freedoms 
guaranteed  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Hun- 
gary: "•  I 

5.  Condemns  these  acts  atid  the  continued 
deflance  of  the  resolutions  of  the  General 
Assembly: 

6.  Reiterates  Us  concern,  with  the  con- 
tinuing plight  of  the  Hungarian  people: 

7.  Considers  that  furtheii  efforts  must  be 
made  to  achieve  the  objectlres  of  the  United 
Nations  in  regard  to  Hungary  In  accordance 
with  the  Purposes  and  PtlnclpleB  of  the 
Charter  and  the  pertinent  resolutions  of  the 
General  Assembly: 

8.  Calls  upon  the  Union  OC  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  and  the  present  authorities  In 
Hungary,  in  view  of  evldeijce  contained  In 
the  report,  to  desist  from  repressive  meas- 
ures against  the  Hungarian  people,  to  respect 
the  liberty  and  political  Independence  of 
Hungary  and  the  HungarlaO  peoples  enjoy- 
ment of  fundamental  human  rights  and  free- 
doms, and  to  ensure  the  return  to  Hungary 
of  those  Hungarian  cltlzenj  who  have  been 
deported  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics: 

9.  Requests  the  President  of  the  eleventh 
session  of  the  General  Assembly.  H.R.H. 
Prince  Wan  Walthayakon.  a«  the  General  As- 
sembly's special  representative  on  the  Hun- 
garian problem,  to  take  sUch  steps  as  he 
deems  appropriate.  In  view  oif  the  findings  of 
the  Conunlttee,  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
the  United  Nations  In  accordance  with  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolutions  10O4  (ES-II)  of  4 
November  1956.  1005  (ES-II)i  of  9  November 
1956,  1127  (XI)  of  21  November  1958.  1131 
(XI)  of  12  December  1956  5'  »nd  U32  (XI)  of 
10  January  1957."  to  consult  as  appropriate 
with  the  Committee  during  the  course  of  his 
endeavours,  and  to  report  and  make  rec- 
ommendations as  he  may  deem  advisable  to 
the  General  Assembly: 


10.  Decides  to  place  the  Hungarian  Item  on 
the  provisional  agenda  of  the  twelfth  session 
of  the  General  Assembly. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  AIRCRAFT 
CRASH  LITIGATION,  S.  3305  AND 
S.  3306 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Sut>committee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery,  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  wish  to 
announce  the  continuation  of  hearings 
for  the  consideration  of  S.  3305  and  S. 
3306.  These  bills  would  improve  the  ju- 
dicial machinery  by  providing  for  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction  and  a  body  of  uniform 
Federal  law  for  cases  arising  out  of  cer- 
tain operations  of  aircraft. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  July  30, 
1968.  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  6226,  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  should  communicate  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery,  room 
6306,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 


"Ante.  doc.  153. 

"TIAS  3362-3365;  6  UST  8114,  3217,  3316. 
and  3516.  I 

•«  TIAS  1651:  61  Stat.  2065.  ' 

"  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Docu- 
ments. 1956.  pp  468-470.  471.  478,  and  487- 
488.  respectively. 

"  Ante.  doc.  140. 


TV    INTERVIEWS     WITH     SENATOR 
BYRD  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  transcript  of 
questions  asked  me  during  a  television 
interview  July  17.  1968.  and  of  my  an- 
swers thereto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  interview  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Television  Interview  with  Senator  Byrd 
OP  West  Vircinia  on  Arms  Sales  to 
ISR.^EL.  Jobs  for  Elderly,  and  United 
States-Russian  Subm.\rine  Gap  July  17 
1968 

Q:  Senator  Byrd,  you  are  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Do  you  agree 
with  Vice  President  Humphrey  that  the 
United  States  should  sell  Israel  the  50  P4 
Phantom  fighter-bcmbers  which  she  has  re- 
quested? 

A:  Well.  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  an  arms 
race,  but  I  think  that  we  have  to  remember 
that  we  have  a  stake  In  the  preservation  of 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  Middle  East. 
Israel  is  one  of  our  staunchest  allies  In  this 
area,  and  this  is  one  justification  for  the 
sale  of  the  Phantom  flghter-bombers. 

Despite  Israel's  victory  In  the  six-day  war 
last  June,  she  is  still  being  threatened  by  her 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  neighbors.  And.  of 
course,  the  most  Important  thing  Is  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  fact  that  they  have  al- 
ready restocked  the  forces  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  has  given  them  an  undue  influence 
In  the  area.  And  this,  Incldently,  Is  why  we 
are  selling  arms  to  the  more  moderate  Arab 
countries — to  keep  them  from  becoming  too 
dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union  for  aid. 

So,  I  believe  that  unless  Israel  Is  con- 
stantly in  a  position  to  defend  herself 
against  her  hostile  neighbors — such  as 
Egypt— It  Is  highly  likely  that  a  situation 
could  develop  which  would  almost  compel 
the  United  States  to  become  Involved  In  a 
shooting  war.  So  this  Is  why  I  think  it  Is 
Important  to  the  peace  of  the  world  that  we 
sell  these  Phantom  Jets  to  the  Israelis.  I 
have  Just  this  week  urged  the  President  to 
go  forward  with  the  sale  of  the  Phantom 
fighter-bombers. 

Q:  Senator  Byrd,  I  understand  that  you 
have  been  able  to  secure  some  60  million 


dollars  for  programs  to  provide  Increas)  ,j 
employment  opportunities  for  elderly  pc. 
sons.   Would  you  explain  this? 

A:  Well,  despite  the  recent  increases  in 
Social  Security  payments,  elderly  Amerlc.ui'. 
still  comprise  too  great  a  segment  of  poor,  r 
citizens. 

Of  the  18  million  elder  Americans  alnu.  • 
42  "i  have  Incomes  that  are  either  below  th" 
poverty  level  or  on  the  borderline  between 
poverty  and  Income  that  is  considered  vcr, 
low.  So  when  the  Subcommittee  met  this 
week  to  mark  up  the  1969  appropriations  Iv  1 
for  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Office  f 
Economic  Opportunity,  I  was  able  to  t-. ' 
language  written  into  the  Committee  repr-- 
requiring  these  agencies  to  set  aside  60  nii: 
lion  dollars  from  available  funds  to  provUip 
worthwhile  employment  opportunities  u  r 
the  elderly.  These  projects  will  provide  par- 
tlme  Jobs  to  older  persons  in  hosplt,.; 
schools,  nursing  homes,  and  so  on. 

For  example,  one  project  which  I  was  :tl)if 
to  obtain  recently  is  Just  now  getting  undr- 
way    In    Huntington.    West    Virginia.    It    !<> 
known  as  a  Senior  Community  Sen-Ice  Corp' 
and  more  of  these  very  worthwhile  projer- 
can  now  be  set  up  over  the  country  in  vie- 
of  the  fact  that  the  60  million  dollars  whl.   i 
I   was   able   to   have   earmarked   constltu*.  , 
almost   a    500%    Increase   over    the   prespir 
funding  for  the  program. 

Q:  Senator  Byrd.  the  Increasing  numeric,.; 
superiority  of  the  Soviet  Union's  submarliu^ 
fleet  over  that  of  the  United  States  was  ro- 
cently  widely  noted.  As  a  member  of  tlie 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  Senate 
what  is  your  comment  on  that? 

A:    Well,   unfortunately  the  Soviet  Union 
has   forged   ahead  of   us  In   the  number     : 
submarines     it    now    has    operational      Ti;.- 
Bus.slan8  have  over  350  submarines,  while  we 
have  only  146,  but  the  greater  problem  is  :: 
the  fact  that  in  this  nuclear  age  more  thni: 
one-third  of  our  submarines.  59  to  be  exac? 
are   World   War  U   dlesel-powered   types.  Sr 
the  Soviets  are  not  only  ahead  of  us  wit  i 
respect  to  tlie  total  number  of  submarine.'^ 
but  also  with  regard  to  the  number  of  nu- 
clear submarines  it  has  now  built. 

Its  fleet  Is  operating  far  and  wide  over  the 
oceans  of  the  world  in  ever  Increasing  num 
bers.   And   I    think   this  constitutes   a   '.ery 
serious  threat. 

So.  I  believe  that  our  dlesel-motored  suIj- 
marinea  of  World  War  U  vintage  should  be 
replaced  as  quickly  as  possible  with  nuclear- 
powered  vessels.  I  feel  that  we  must  sect: 
qualitative  advantage  to  offset  the  Soviet 
numerical  superiority.  In  other  words,  thcv 
may  have  more  submarines,  but  we  woulu 
have  better  ones. 

And  I  .am  glad  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  have  authorized  tlie 
construction  of  a  new  super-high-speed  sub- 
marine which  the  Navy  will  get  underw.-.v 
soon. 

Of  course.  Uie  serious  problem  lies  In  tiu- 
fact  that  only  2  new  U.S.  submarines  hav.^ 
been  programmed  for  fiscal  vear  1969  and 
2  for  1970.  I  think  that  the  whole  sub- 
marine program  has  fallen  behind  badly  anU 
we  must  move  quickly  ahead. 

Interviewer:   Thank  you.  Senator  Byrd. 


POPE  PAUL  VI— PEOPLE  ARE  MORE 
IMPORTANT  THAN  POLITICS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning  is  a  tiuly  remarkable  headliiu'. 
"Church  Flies  Biafra  Relief.  Pope  Ad- 
mits." What  does  this  seemingly  Innocu- 
ous statement  Imply?  It  seems  quite  ordi- 
nary that  where  there  is  need,  the  various 
world  religious  organizations  would  offer 
relief.  But  what  we  have  here  Is  the  Pope 
of  Rome,  and  Chief  of  State  of  the  Vati- 
can, confessing  that  he.  In  effect,  is 
financing  smuggling. 
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I  quote  from  the  Reuters  story : 
It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  charitable  agency  Caritas 
Intcrnationali.'i  was  smuggling  relief  supplies 
:nto  seccesslonlst  Biafra  But  the  Church  nev- 
er publicly  acknowledged  the  clandestine 
night  flights  from  the  Portuguese  Island  of 
S;)o  Tome  to  emergency  airstrips  In  the 
jungle. 

Pope  Paul,  himself.  In  a  short  speech 
delivered  at  Castel  Gandolfo,  said: 

We  speak  of  Biafra  especially.  We  cannot 
•lunk  of  good  and  hard-working  people 
;r:cken  by  civil  war  and  dying  of  hunger  and 
,  rivatlons  without  deep  sorrow.  Through  our 
iharltable  agencies  close  to  the  International 
Red  Cross  and  other  beneflclal  Initiatives,  we 
nave  sent  aid  in  food  and  medicine.  We  have 
hired  planes  and  we  have  tried  to  do  what 
•ve  could  with  difficulty,  risks,  and  much 
expense. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  brave  state- 
ment for  the  Pope  to  make.  For  if  there 
;s  such  a  thing  as  an  "international  es- 
tablishment," the  Pope  certainly  is  a 
charter  member.  Yet  he  recognizes  that 
people  are  more  important  than  politics. 
He  realizes  that  in  the  face  of  mass  star- 
v.itlon  and  death,  one  must  put  aside  the 
• :  applngs  of  propriety  and  the  niceties  of 
international  polltesse  and  do  what  our 
very  nature  calls  upon  us  to  do:  help  our 
brother  who  is  in  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  think  of  no  recent 
ivent  that  shows  just  how  important  are 
riie  natural  rights  of  all  men  and  the 
.sacredness  of  the  individual  than  this 
r.infession  of  Pope  Paul.  It  is  a  confes- 
.slon  that  again  puts  the  lie  to  the  legal 
halrsplltters  and  the  international 
prophets  of  doom  who  must  find  a 
precedent  or  a  dusty  theory  of  law  before 
'hey  can  save  a  man  from  drowning  in  a 
body  of  water  that  is  the  subject  of  an 
:ntemational  dispute. 

Tliat  is  exactly  what  is  happening  In 
Xigerla-Biafra.  We  know  that  millions 
uf  innocent  men,  women,  £ind  children 
■vill  die  unless  the  world  community  has 
he  intestinal  fortitude  to  place  over- 
whelming pressure  on  leaders  of  both 
-Ides  and  no  longer  allow  them  to  sacrl- 
;ice  their  own  peoples  as  expendable 
pawns. 

Our  Government  is,  I  am  sure,  bringing 
certain  pressures  to  bear  In  order  to  stop 
ihis  genocidal  civil  war.  Yet.  because  of 
•he  failure  of  the  Senate  to  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention  and  other  human 
'.■:t.'hts  conventions,  our  Government  finds 
;t  difiBcult  to  openly  reinforce  the  outrage 
'jf  world  opinion.  We  cannot  speak  credi- 
bly on  this  issue  because  the  Senate  has 
not  ratified  these  conventions  and  put 
the  United  States  formally  behind  the 
-uarantees  contained  in  the  conventions. 
Mr.  President,  does  the  U.S.  Senate 
iiave  an  image  of  propriety  and  a  sense  of 
diplomacy  greater  than  the  Pope?  I  think 
not.  Yet  we  have  before  us  the  example 
)i   one  of  the  religious  leaders  of  the 
vorld  admitting  that  he  is  In  violation  of 
;nternatlonal  law  and  is.  in  effect,  aiding 
:nd  abetting  armed  revolution  by  feeding 
and  providing  medical  supplies  to  sec- 
<  essionist  rebels.  Admittedly,  the  aid  is 
aimed  at  the  starving  irmocents,  but.  un- 
lortunately,  our  civilization  has  not  quite 
been  able  to  distinguish  between  com- 
oatants  and  noncombatants. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  in  the  Senate  use 
the  example  of  the  Pope  and  declare  that 
we.  too,  feel  that  people  are  more  impor- 


tant than  politics.  Let  us  ratify  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  now.  Let  us  put  the 
United  States  on  record  in  behalf  of  this 
convention  and  give  our  Government  the 
backing  it  needs  to  speak  out  against 
these  horrors  with  credibility  and  convic- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  Washington  Post 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chvrch  Plies  Biafra  Relief,  Pope  Admits 
Castel  Gandolfo,  Italy,  July  1. — Pope 
Paul  acknowledged  for  the  first  time  today 
that  the  Vatican  Is  sending  planes  of  food 
and  medicine  through  Nigeria's  blockade  of 
refugee  in  Biafra. 

At  the  same  time  he  renewed  his  appeal 
for  a  Nigerian  truce  In  his  first  public  ap- 
pearance since  he  moved  to  his  hilltop  villa 
near  Rome  for  a  summer  retreat. 

It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  charitable  agency  Caritas 
Internatlonalls  was  smuggling  relief  supplies 
into  secceslonlst  Biafra. 

But  the  church  never  publicly  acknowl- 
edged the  clandestine  night  flights  from  the 
Portuguese  Island  of  Sao  Tome  *o  emergency 
airstrips  In  the  Jungle. 

(Caritas.  founded  In  1951  and  based  In 
Rome,  represents  the  charitable  activities  of 
the  Catholic  Church  internationally.) 

In  his  usual  Sunday  midday  blessing  of 
pilgrims,  the  Pope  said  the  suffering  of  peo- 
ple m  war-torn  countries  has  become  very 
serious. 

■■We  speak  of  Biafra  especially,"  he  said. 
"We  cannot  think  of  good  and  hard-working 
people  stricken  by  civil  war  and  dying  of 
hunger  and  privations  without  deep  sorrow." 
He  added,  "Through  our  charitable  agen- 
cies close  to  the  International  Red  Cross  and 
other  beneflclal  InltlaUves,  we  have  sent  aid 
in  food  and  medicine.  We  have  hired  planes 
and  we  have  tried  to  do  what  we  could  with 
difficulty,  risks  and  much  ejcpense." 

Caritas  sources  said  the  organization  has 
already  sent  Biafra  30  planeloads— about  315 
tons  of  foods  and  medicine — since  March. 
Tlie  shipments  were  sporadic  at  first  but  have 
increased  to  two  planeloads  a  night  in  the 
last  few  davs.  the  sources  said. 


SUPPORT  FOR   ASTRONAUT 
AGREEMENT 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Astronaut  Assistance  and  Return  Agree- 
ment like  the  Outer  Space  Treaty  of 
1967  and  the  Treaty  on  the  Nonprolifer- 
ation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  of  1968  is 
another  important  example  of  the  ability 
of  the  international  community  to  coop- 
erate in  resolving  questions  of  mutual  in- 
terest and  concern. 

This  agreement  was  negotiated  in  the 
U.N.  Outer  Space  Committee  and  its 
Legal  Subcommittee  over  a  period  of  5 
years.  The  agreement  was  completed  and 
"unanimously  endorsed  by  the  General 
Assembly  on  December  19,  1967.  It  was 
opened  for  .signature  in  Washington. 
London,  and  Moscow  on  April  22.  1968. 
So  far  some  57  states  have  signed  the 
agreement. 

This  is  the  first  agreement  to  elaborate 
the  pro-/islons  of  the  Outer  Space  Treaty 
of  1967.  It  is  essentially  humanitai-ian 
in  that  it  calls  for  assistance  to  and  re- 
turn of  astronauts  who  make  emergency 
or  unintended  landings  due  to  diffi- 
culties encountered  during  space  flights. 
Thus  its  benefits  to  the  United  States  and 
our  astronauts  may  be  considerable.  In 


addition,  the  agreement  contains  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  return  of  objects 
launched  Into  outer  space.  Taken  to- 
gether, these  pro\1sions  carr>'  forward 
the  goals  of  international  cooperation  to 
which  the  United  States  has  been  dedi- 
cated since  enactment  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  and  to 
which  the  United  States  renewed  its 
commitment  in  the  Outer  Space  Treaty 
of  1967. 

CONSUMER  SALES  PROTECTION 
ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
July  issue  of  Seattle,  the  magazine  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  contains  an  excellent 
article,  entitled  "There's  One  Born  Every 
Minute,"  written  by  Mr.  Alan  Lippett.  Mr. 
Lippett  spent  several  years  as  a  salesman 
selling  encyclopedias  door  to  door.  In  his 
"confessions."  he  carefully  outlines  the 
deceptive  gimmicks  which  at  least  one 
company  instructs  its  salesmen  to  use  in 
order  to  make  a  sale.  Particularly  offen- 
sive is  the  representation  that  the  buyer 
is  obtaining  a  product  ""free"  so  that  the 
encyclopedia  company  will  be  able  to  se- 
cure some  testimonial  advertising.  Ulti- 
mately, of  course,  the  victim  is  obligated 
to  pay  over  $400  for  a  set  of  encyclope- 
dias,   and    Invariably,    as    Mr.    Lippett 
points  out.  this  substantial  debt  will  be 
incurred  by  recently  married  couples  or 
by  low-income  families  whose  "almost 
exaggerated     respect     for     education" 
makes  them  particularly  susceptible  to 
the  encyclopedia  sales  pitch. 

Equally  Informative  is  the  description 
of  the  salesman's  frequent — and  justi- 
fied— encounters  with  the  law.  The  com- 
pany he  describes  actually  regularly 
withheld  a  portion  of  each  salesman's 
commission  in  order  to  establish  a  fund 
from  which  bail  bonds  could  be  posted. 
Yet  clearly,  any  action  under  existing 
law  was  inadequate  to  stop  their  decep- 
tive schemes.  It  merely  constituted  a 
form  of  harassment  to  which  the  com- 
pany quickly  adapted. 

Last  week  I  filed  the  committee  report 
on  S.  1599,  the  Consumer  Sales  Protec- 
tion Act,  a  bill  which  attempts  to  deal 
simply  and  effectively  with  this  type  of 
fraud.  It  would  enable  a  consumer  who 
has  entered  a  contract  with  a  door-to- 
door  salesman-  to  cancel  the  sale  If  he 
sends  a  certified  letter  to  the  seller,  in- 
forming him  of  his  desire  to  cancel,  with- 
in 2  business  days.  It  would  also  require 
the  seller  to  notify  the  buyer  conspicu- 
ously of  his  right  to  rescind.  Simple  as 
this  mechanism  is.  I  believe  it  will  pro- 
vide readily  accessible  relief  to  thousands 
of  consumers  who  have  been  lured  intc 
buying  unwanted  merchandise  or  mer- 
chandise which  has  been  sold  for  uncon- 
scionable prices. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  the  article 
be  printed  In  the  Record.  I  believe  that 
anyone  who  reads  it  will  readily  see  the 
need  for  prompt  action  upon  S.  1599. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

There's  One  Born  Evert  Minttte 
(fay  Alan  Lippett) 
(Note. — Summertirre  Is  encyclopedia  time. 
The  end  of  the  school  year  has  thrown  thou- 
sands of  high-school  and  college  youths  Into 
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a  market  that  Is  long  on  supply  and  short  on 
demand — the  summer  Job  market — and  one 
of  the  most  alluring  "opportunities"  for  a 
summer-Job  seeker  Is  the  encyclopedia  game. 
As  the  following  article  makes  clear,  the 
game — the  way  It  Is  played  by  several,  though 
not  all,  encyclopedia  tirms — has  one  main 
object:  to  sell  a  lot  of  people  sets  of  encyclo- 
pedias they  don't  need  at  pu-lce.s  most  of  them 
can  111  afford.  As  the  article  also  points  out, 
the  seller,  as  well  as  the  buyer,  is  apt  to  be 
victimized  by  the  game.  During  the  author's 
career  as  an  encyclopedia  salesman,  which  he 
spent  both  In  California  and  In  Seattle,  ho 
was  sometimes  forced  to  violate  the  law  and 
wound  up  being  pursued  by  the  police,  who 
arrested  him  several  times.  His  "confes- 
sions," therefore,  ere  directed  not  only  toward 
the  public  at  large,  but  also  toward  youths 
who  already  have  been — or  might  be — lured 
Into  trying  their  hand  1  at  encyclopedia 
selling.) 

"Needed  Immediately:  Young  men  and 
women  for  field  Interview  work.  Lots  of  travel. 
Quick  advancement.  Good  pay.  Tele- 
phone.  .  .  ." 

Two  years  ago,  an  ad  like  this  started  my 
career.  I  was  23  years  old  and  out  of  work 
Ln  Saq  Francisco  when  I  noticed  it  In  the 
Chronicle.  I  made  an  appointment  and,  the 
next  day,  dropped  Into  a  dingy,  carpetless 
office  of  a  company  which,  for  legal  reasons, 
shall  remain  nameless.  There.  I  was  Inter- 
viewed by  a  fat  man  in  an  electric-blue  suit 
who  effusively  told  me  I  was  Just  the  kind  of 
employee  he  was  looking  for — a  statement 
which  today,  knowing  what  I  do  now,  I 
would  take  as  an  Insult.  According  to  him. 
I  would  do  no  "selling" — a  dirty  word  In  the 
game:  all  I  had  to  do  was  "place"  encyclopedia 
seta  In  "selected"  homes  where  they  would  be 
seen  and  envied  by  friends  and  neighbors, 
and  for  each  set  "placed,"  |I  would  receive  a 
handsome  commission. 

It  sounded  as  easy  as  giving  away  money, 
so  I  readily  agreed  to  go  out  that  evening  with 
a  representative  who  r'T'-ld  .'"how  mc  hov/  *o 
make   the   "presentations." 

"If,  after  your  evening  in  the  field,  you 
think  you  like  and  can  do  the  work,"  con- 
cluded the  man  in  blue,  "we'll  give  you  three 
days'  training."  Fagin  himself  couldn't  have 
been  more  convincing,  and  my  career  w.is 
launched. 

That  evening  the  representative,  who  turned 
out  to  be  a  gangly.  Junior-college  dropout 
named  Johnny,  drove  me  to  a  modest,  San 
Francisco  suburb  where  we  parked  the  car 
and  started  doorbelUng.  At  the  first  house, 
the  burly  man  who  answered  was  clad  In 
a  terrj-cloth  bathrobe  and  dripping  bath- 
water. 

"HI,"  chirped  Johnny.  "Maybe  you  can 
help  me  out.  I'm  doing  some  Interview  work 
in  the  area  and.  .  .  ."  "Go  to  hell."  yelled  the 
bather  and  slammed  the  door  In  our  faces. 

Although  later  In  my  career  I  was  to  re- 
gard slammed  doors  the  way  mailmen  look  at 
rain,  that  first  rebuff  really  hurt.  I  could  feel 
my  face  flushing  with  humiliation,  and,  In- 
congruously, there  was  a  cold  feeling  in  the 
pit  of  my  stomach.  But  Jobnny  was  all  re- 
assurance. "That  doesn't  happen  very  often," 
he  said  with  seemingly  unfeigned  cheerful- 
ness, and  off  we  went  to  the  house  next  door. 
At  that  one,  and  its  two  successors,  we 
were  also  denied  admittance,  though  more 
politely.  But  at  a  fourth  residence,  we  made 
a  strike — a  portly  young  man  with  a  bad 
case  of  acne.  Johnny  must  have  quickly 
pegged  him  as  a  tremble-chin,  for  without 
saying  a  word,  my  Instructor  stepp>ed  inside, 
yanking  me  In  after  him. 

"Hi  there."  Johnny  said  to  the  young  man. 
who  was  still  holding  the  door,  his  mouth 
wide  open.  "Maybe  you  can  help  me  out.  I'm 
doing  some  Interview  work.  .  .  ." 

A  few  minutes  later,  all  thre«  of  us — our 
host  turned  out  to  be  a  schoolteacher — were 
sitting  on  the  floor  surrounded  by  a  mount- 
ing pile  of  accordion- type  brochures  which 


Johnny  pulled  out  of  a  small,  plastic  brief- 
case with  a  capacity  as  I'aexhaustlble  as  a 
magician's  top  hat. 

The  first  part  of  Johnny's  spiel,  which  I 
later  learned  was  the  "pros- talk"  {pros  being 
short  for  prospectus),  consisted  largely  of 
bragging  about  the  superb  encyclopedia  we 
were  offering.  After  some  ten  minutes  of  this, 
the  teacher  was  becoming  noticeably  rest- 
less. "Of  course,  I'm  not  here  to  sell  you  this 
product,"  Johnny  hastened  to  assure  him. 
"Can  you  tell  me  if  you've  ever  seen  our 
product  advertised  anywhere?" 
The  teacher  admitted  he  hadn't. 
"Well,  don't  feel  bad."  Johnny  continued, 
"because  you're  in  the  same  boat  with  87 
per  cent  of  the  population.  The  reason  you 
haven't  heard  oi  us  Is  because  we  prefer 
word-of-mouth  advertising  to  the  usual  ads." 
Then,  Johnny  proceeded  to  unleash  a  bar- 
rage of  quesUons  which,  I  later  learned,  were 
designed  to  arouse  the  sucker's  Instinct  of 
greed.  "Have  you  ever  received  a  free  sam- 
ple of  soap  or  toothpaste  In  the  mall?"  he 
ask^d. 

The  teacher  had.  of  course,  since  the  only 
way  you  can  avoid  receiving  such  samples 
is  to  nail  your  mailbox  shut, 

■Did  you  use  the  products?"  Johnny  went 
on.  Teacher  had. 

Do  you  think  this  is  a  good  way  of  ad- 
vertising?" asked  Johnny.  Teacher  did. 

■  So  do  we,"  said  Johnny,  "and  we  place  our 
encyclopedias  In  selected  homes,  much  as 
Procter  and  Gamble  places  free  samples  of 
soap  and  toothpaste." 

"You're  not  telling  me  I  get  the  set  for 
nothing?"  teacher  asked  suspiciously. 

Johnny  chuckled  like  a  department  store 
Santa  Claus  reassuring  a  scared  child.  "No,  I 
wouldn't  Insult  your  Intelligence  by  claiming 
that  you  get  this  for  absolutely  nothing,"  he 
said.  "Actually,  there  are  two  things  we  want 
from  ycu.  The  first  is  that  after  you've  used 
the  set  for  60  to  90  days,  we  want  you  to  sit 
down  and,  In  your  own  words,  tell  us  your 
honest  opinion  of  our  product.  Secondly,  we 
reserve  the  right  to  use  your  letter  as  part  of 
our  advertising  campaign.  (I  was  later  told 
that  the  letters  were  Just  a  come-on;  after 
being  received,  they  were  promptly  thrown 
In  the  trash  can.) 

"Of  course."  Johnny  persisted,  "we  don't 
accept  everyone  Into  this  program.  We're 
looking  for  educationally  minded  people  who 
can  value  and  appreciate  a  superaltlve  set  like 
the  one  we're  offering.  And,  of  course,  the 
person  we  accept  has  to  be  Intelligent  enough 
to  write  a  good  letter.  You  obviously  qualify 
en  both  counts." 

Now,  Johnny's  voice  grew  stern.  "What  we 
don't  want  Is  just  the  opposite  kind  of  per- 
son— the  type  who  wouldn't  hesitate  to  sell 
his  set  to  a  bookstore  for  a  quick  profit." 

The  teacher  assured  Johnny  he  woxild  never 
do  such  a  bad  thing. 

"I  know  you  wouldn't,"  said  Johnny 
warmly.  "However."  he  rippled  on.  "in  order 
to  eliminate  people  who  would,  we  make  one 
stipulation  in  our  program.  When  we  place 
one  of  our  libraries  with  someone,  we  ask  that 
person  to  show  his  sincerity  by  keeping  his 
set  up-to-date.  There  is  a  cost  connected  with 
this,  but  I  would  like  to  make  It  perfectly 
clear  It  Is  the  only  cost  connected  with  the 
whole  program,  and  It  Is  actually  about  the 
same  as  you  or  I  spend  for  our  dally  news- 
paper— 10  cents  a  day" 

"I  thought  you  said  the  set  would  be  free." 
said  the  teacher,  growing  suspicious  again. 

Johnny  went  through  a  rendition  of  his 
antl-susplclon  chuckle.  "The  set  is  free."  said 
Johnny.  "All  we  ask  you  to  do  Is  keep  the  set 
up-to-date  by  buying  the  yearbook  every  year 
for  the  next  10  years.  And  as  I  said,  all  It  costs 
Is  10  cents  a  day  for  the  whole  program.  Now, 
you  can  afford  that,  can't  you?" 

Teacher  concluded  that  he  could  afford  a 
dime  a  day. 

Although  I  didn't  know  It  at  the  time,  the 
company  never  accepted  orders  written  up  on 


the  dime-a-day  program,  which  was  simply 
what  is  known  to  all  salesmen  as  a  balt-and- 
swltch  offer.  Johnny  now  made  the  switch. 

"Frankly,"  he  said,  "we've  had  one  problem 
with  our  program:  most  people  don't  want 
to  take  10  years  to  pay  off  the  package  So 
we've  arranged  a  program  whereby  you  pay 
35  cents  instead  of  10  cents  a  day  and  get 
everything  paid  up  In  three  years.  This,  of 
course,  saves  us  bookkeeping  costs.  Well,  we 
pass  these  savings  on  to  you  by  giving  yru 
in  addition  to  your  encyclopedia  and  year- 
books, a  bookcase  [which  looked  good  in  the 
brochures,  but  which,  I  later  learned,  \v;!s 
valued  at  $5|  and  20  volumes  of  llter.irv 
classics  for  the  children." 

The  teacher  still  looked  dubious,  so  Johnny 
got  tough.  "I'm  going  to  show  you  one  of  our 
sample  volumes  now."  he  said  with  Just  the 
slightest  hint  of  menace  In  his  voice,  "b'lt 
before  I  do,  there's  one  think  I  have  to  \v\\ 
you.  If  you  feel  there's  anything  under- 
handed In  this  program  of  ours— anything 
about  It  that  you  would  not  like  to  be  a.';.'^'- 
clated  with — you  must  tell  me.  Then  I'll  Ini- 
medlately  pack  up  my  materials  and  be  ont 
the  door  before  you  know  It.  I'm  the  easiest 
person  In  the  world  to  get  rid  of."  (Later.  I 
learned  that  .'iome  salesmen  have  a  hard  time 
keeping  a  straight  face  during  this  part  of 
the  spiel,  being  about  as  easy  to  get  rtd  of  as 
a  bad  conscience. ) 

"On  the  other  hand,"  Johnny  continued 
"If  I  don't  get  the  reaction  I'm  looking  for 
when  I  show  you  our  sample  volume,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  cancel  you  out  of  our  pro- 
gram. So  let's  agree  In  advance  not  to  have 
any  hard  feelings  either  way,  fair  enough? 
The  school  teacher  agreed  this  was  fa:- 
and  once  he  had  done  so.  It  was  all  downhi:: 
for  Johnny.  In  a  matter  of  minutes,  Johnnv 
had  shown  him  the  "sample"  volume,  which 
was  really  a  compendium  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive layouts  from  the  set,  congratulated  him 
on  being  accepted  Into  the  program,  anci 
signed  him  up  for  $339  payable  In  three  yean 
(The  price,  I  hear,  has  since  gone  up  'i 
9439.) 

Outside  the  house.  Johnny  took  a  deep 
breath  and  remarked,  "What  a  mooch  that 
guy  was." 

'A  mooch?"  I  asked.  "What's  that?" 
"He's  your  bread  and  butter,"  Johrmy  re- 
plied, "the  kind  of  guy  who  buys  things  he 
doesn't  really  need  and  can't  afford  In  order 
to  convince  himself  he's  a  success.  I  knev 
this  guy  was  a  mooch  the  minute  I  stepped 
In  the  door." 
"How?"  I  asked. 

'"Well  for  one  thing,  there  was  the  grent 
big  color  TV  set,"  answered  Johnny.  "Then 
there  was  the  stereo  set  and  all  that  over- 
stuffed furniture  that's  going  to  fall  apart 
before  he  gets  it  paid  for.  But  the  real  give- 
away was  the  lamps." 

"Why  the  lamps?"  I  wanted  to  know. 
"Well,  the  lampshades  still  had  the  cello- 
phane on  them."  said  Johnny.  "I  don't  know- 
why,  but  a  mooch  nex-er  takes  the  cellophane 
off." 

By  this  time.  I  had  pretty  well  decided  that 
I  wanted  no  part  of  the  encyclopedia  trade, 
but  I  was  curious  about  Just  one  more  thine 
"How  much  was  your  commission  on  that 
sale?"  I  asked. 

"A  h.indred  dollars,"  said  Johnny.  "Not 
bad  for  an  hour's  work,  eh?" 

That,  I  confess,  sold  me.  Next  morning.  I 
reported  to  the  company  office  to  begin  mv 
three-day  training  period  with  seven  other 
fledgling  salesmen.  Our  instructor,  who  wa- 
also  to  be  our  sales  manager,  was  a  chubby 
mar.  of  about  43  who  moved  and  talked  wit!, 
astonishing  rapidity.  We  called  him  "Dlamonci 
Dick"  behind  his  back  because  he  sported  (i 
ring  with  a  rock  the  size  of  a  baby's  fist.  We 
were  soon  to  find  out  that  he  was  a  task- 
master who  would  make  Simon  Legree  look 
like  a  softie. 

"I  want  you  to  consider  yourselves  guests 
of  the  company  for  the  next  three  days,"  said 
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Diamond  Dick,  twisting  his  ring  around  and 
around  his  pinkie.  "By  that.  I  mean  we  don't 
pay  you  and  you  don't  pay  us.  fair  enough?" 

"Though  this  sounded  ominously  like  a 
subtle  form  of  slavery,  we  all  nodded  our 
assent,  and  Diamond  Dick  plunged  into  his 
training  session.  Our  main  Job  was  to 
memorize  the  hour-long  sales  pitch.  At  the 
lime.  Diamond  Dick  told  us  it  had  been  com- 
posed especially  for  the  company  by  seven 
psychologists,  but  when  1  got  to  know  him 
better,  he  admitted  he  had  written  it  himself. 

Diamond  Dick  was  f.ilrly  patient  vrtth  us 
trainees  because.  1  concluded  later,  it  was 
late  summer,  and  help  was  hard  to  come  by. 
(In  early  summer,  wlien  he  had  dozens  of 
college  students  on  his  hands.  Diamond  Dick 
was  given  to  shouting  imprecations  at  any- 
one who  faltered  in  his  recitation  of  the 
pitch,  and  on  several  ooc.islons.  he  was  seen 
waving  his  fist  in  tlie  face  of  some  poor, 
befuddled  trainee.  Many  a  time  he  reduced 
girl  trainees  to  tears,  i 

On  the  evening  of  our  final  day  of  classes, 
we  were  tviriied  over  to  Johnny  for  our  first 
field  run.  Johnny  got  a  commission  from 
e.ich  set  the  rest  of  us  sold,  so  he  pep-talked 
•,is  all  the  time  we  were  in  the  car.  He  ex- 
plained that  we  would  hit  the  area  we  were 
to  canvass  like  a  platoon  on  a  raid.  Each  of 
us  was  to  work  a  different  street.  We  were 
to  start  at  5  p  m  and  reassemble  on  a  corner 
U  9:30  pjn. 

I  was  dropped  off  on  a  nondescript  street 
of  little  white-frame  houses,  and  as  I 
watched  Johnny  drive  off.  a  wave  of  loneli- 
ness and  dlscovir:igement  swept  over  me.  The 
last  thing  in  the  world  I  wanted  to  do  was 
knock  on  a  stranger's  door  and  be?  him  to 
buy  an  encyclopedia  from  me.  I  sat  down  on 
.-omeone's  lawn  feeling  sorry  for  myself  and 
rehashing  in  my  mind  the  lousy  luck  that 
had  turned  me  into  a  door-to-door  peddler. 

A  few  minutes  later,  however.  I  began  to 
leel  ashamed  of  myself — other  people,  after 
all.  had  the  guts  to  knock  on  doors.  Reso- 
;utely.  I  got  up.  dashed  to  the  nearest  porch 
,ind  rang  the  bell.  An  elderly  woman  an- 
swered the  door,  and  I  stood  there,  staring 
irozen-faced  at  her.  unable  to  remember  one 
Aord  of  my  spiel.  Frantically.  I  began  talking 
without  the  slightest  Idea  of  what  I  was 
.-.aying.  She  must  have  sensed  my  agony, 
because  she  took  me  by  the  arm,  ushered  me 
:iislde  and  set  me  down  in  a  chair.  I  was  still 
i^abbling  dementedly,  and  to  make  matters 
worse.  I  broke  out  in  a  profuse  sweat  that 
soon  had  my  clothes  soaking  wet.  Finally,  the 
woman  interrupted  me  gently  apd  said  she 
didn't  think  she  was  Interested.  This  is  the 
kind  -of  statement  that  a  good  salesman 
brushes  aside,  but  I  seized  on  It  as  a  drown- 
ing man  would  a  spar. 

"All  right,  thank  you."  I  said,  almost  Joy- 
ously; then  I  crammed  my  brochures  back 
;nto  my  briefcase  and  dashed  out  the  door. 
Instead  of  visiting  any  more  houses  that 
night.  I  walked  around  for  four  hours  until 
pickup  time.  During  the  drive  back.  I  lis- 
tened gloomily  to  the  other  budding  Willy 
Lomans  talking  about  how  well  they  had 
done.  Strangely  enough,  though,  not  one  of 
them  had  sold  a  set.  I  wondered  how  many 
)f  them  had  spent  the  evening  like  me, 
wandering  around  the  streets. 

About  then.  I  started  getting  mad  at  my- 
.'ielf.  I  had  never  before  utterly  failed  at  any- 
thing I  set  out  to  do.  and  I  didn't  want  to 
start  now.  If  I  couldn't  be  as  good  as  a  guy 
like  Johnny,   could   I  be  good   at  anything") 

Determination  notwithstanding,  it  took 
me  a  month  a  make  my  first  sale.  My  victim 
was  a  Hawaiian  short-order  cook  who  was  so 
broke  I  had  to  lend  him  the  S1250  deposit. 
-^11  told,  my  earnings  for  the  first  month 
tmounted  to  $64. 

In  my  second  month  on  the  Job,  however, 
I  did  much  better,  partly  because  my  fel- 
low-salesmen were  dropping  me  Invaluable 
;iints  about  how  to  ply  my  craft.  One  of 
their  most  Important  bits  of  advice  was  that 
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it  is  no  use  trying  to  sell  a  set  to  anyone 
over  30  years  old.  because  life  has  already 
made  him  too  smart  to  fall  for  our  line  In 
my  whole  encyclopedia  sales  career.  I  never 
made  a  sale  to  anyone  older  than  30.  I 
learned,  too.  that  it  was  almost  equally  use- 
less to  try  selling  to  the  well-to-do — or 
"high  doors,"  as  they  were  called  by  my 
colleagues. 

"The  rich."  one  salesman  explained  to 
me.  "have  more  im[X)rtant  things  to  do 
than  sticking  a  dime  in  a  piggy  bank  every 
day  for  the  next   10  years." 

(For  a  while,  nevertheless.  I  persisted  in 
trying  to  sell  "high  door" — a  practice  I  gave 
up  after  one  encounter  with  a  bejeweled 
woman  of  means.  "Of  course,  we're  very  flat- 
tered to  have  been  selected  as  one  of  the 
recipients  for  your  set."  she  told  me.  "but  it 
wouldn't  be  right  for  people  us  well  off  as  we 
are  to  accept  it.  We'd  be  depriving  some  poor 
family  of  a  wonderful  opportunity"! 

The  real  rea.son  the  poor  were  our  prime 
targets,  though,  was  their  almost  exag- 
gerated respect  for  education,  which  they 
generally  equated  with  books.  Often,  we 
would  make  "low-door"  families  feel 
ashamed  of  refusing  to  buy  our  books  by 
telling  them  they  were  depriving  their  chil- 
dren of  an  "absolutely  essential  educational 
tool."' 

Our  low-door  pitch,  by-and-large.  was  not 
so  much  salesmanship  as  downright  bully- 
ing. Whenever  possible,  we  would  maneuver 
our  victims  onto  a  couch  while  we  sat  on  a 
higher  kitchen  chair  in  order  to  dominate 
them.  We  would  then  ask  questions  which 
were  designed  to  elicit  only  affirmative  an- 
swers (such  as.  "'Do  you  believe  an  educa- 
tion is  one  of  the  best  things  you  can  give 
your  children?").  After  a  while,  saying  "yes" 
became  so  automatic  that  they  couldn't  say 
"no"  when  it  came  to  signing  a  contract 

I  was  still  new  with  the  company  when  a 
revelation  suddenly  struck  me:  since  a  large 
percentage  of  Negroes  are  poor  and  under- 
educated,  they  would  make  excellent  pros- 
pects. One  glorious  afternoon,  therefore,  I 
went  to  East  Palo  Alto  and,  to  my  great 
delight,  sold  three  sets.  I  thought  I  had  at 
last  found  a  way  to  quick  riches,  but  when 
I  got  back  to  the  office,  I  was  quickly  dis- 
illusioned. 

"Cancel  'em,"  Diamond  Dick  ordered.  "We 
don"t  sell  to  Negroes.  Bad  credit  risks." 

I  learned,  at  the  same  time,  that  other 
minorities  such  as  Mexican-Americans  were 
also  denied — happily,  for  their  sake — the 
"privilege"  of  buying  our  books  on  credit. 
I  argued  furiously  with  Diamond  Dick  about 
this,  not  so  much  because  I  was  shocked  at 
this  curious  form  of  prejudice,  but  because  it 
denied  me  a  lucrative  and  untapped  market. 
Despite  company  policy.  I  continued  to  sell 
to  Negroes  from  time  to  time,  and  when- 
ever Diamond  Dick  caught  me  at  It.  he 
would  threaten  to  sack  me.  "Gee,"  I  would 
insist  sweetly,  "they  didn't  look  colored  to 
me." 

Diamond  Dick's  threats  to  give  me  the 
ax  didn't  worry  me  very  much  because,  by 
then.  I  was  selling  fairly  well,  and  he.  of 
course,  got  a  cut  of  everything  I  made.  Four 
months  after  my  first  sale,  I  was  promoted  to 
field  manager,  and  I  was  averaging  thrre 
sales  a  week  with  a  $100  commission  on  each. 
I  also  got  up  to  $38  from  every  sale  made 
by  the  half-dozen  people  under  me.  (It's 
possible,  of  course,  to  make  far  more  money 
than  that  selling  encyclopedias.  If  a  sales- 
man works  84  hours  a  week,  he  can  expect 
to  make  a  sale  a  day — but  the  pace  is  rough. 
Generally,  we  gained  admission  to  three  out 
of  every  100  homes  doorbelled.  and  of  every 
three  presentations  made,  we  averaged  one 
sale.) 

Several  of  my  colleagues  were  doing  much 
better  than  I.  averaging  one  sale  a  day. 
I  understand  that  the  most  successful  of 
all  these  pitchmen  now  works  in  Seattle.  A 
man  of  43.  he  Is  a  legend  among  his  peers 


because  he  once  sold  13  sets  in  a  .single 
afternoon.  He  dresses  In  $300  suits,  drives  a 
$9,000  car  which  he  transports  on  his  an- 
nual vacation  trips  to  other  continents,  and 
carries  a  gold  toothpick  on  a  watchchaln. 
Strangely  enough,  he  Is  a  very  nice  guy.  and 
I  suspect  part  of  the  reason  for  his  success 
Is  that  he  has  actually  managed  to  con- 
vince himself  he  Is  benefiting  people  by  sell- 
ing them  his  product. 

This  I  was  never  able  to  do.  All  .ilong, 
I  knew  very  well  that  we  were  selling  under 
false  pretenses  when  we  claimed  to  un- 
sophisticated people  that  our  sets  would 
help  them  make  up  for  their  lack  of  educa- 
tion. After  all.  an  encyclopedia  Is.  at  best, 
a  minor  aid  to  education,  not  a  substitute 
for  it;  even  if  you  memorize  the  entire  set. 
you'd  still  be  no  more  educated  than  an 
IBM  machine.  Furthermore,  the  sets  were 
undoubtedly  overpriced.  I  don't  know  what 
each  one  actually  cost  to  produce,  but  I  do 
know  that  the  company  sold  It  to  employ- 
ees for  about  $75;  lor  our  part,  we  usually 
told  our  customers  that  the  package  we 
.sold  them  for  $339  was  actually  worth 
$1,753. 

Despite  my  relative  financial  success,  the 
Job  was  making  me  a  psychological  wreck.  If 
someone  slammed  a  door  in  my  face.  I  would 
yell  Insults  through  It,  or  pound  on  It  until 
It  was  re-opened  Once,  a  guy  muttered  that 
he  had  already  heard  my  pitch  before,  and  I 
retorted  sharply  that  he  could  Just  damn  well 
listen  to  It  again,  then  Strangely,  no  one  ever 
took  a  punch  at  me.  In  fact,  the  closest  I  ever 
came  to  physical  violence  was  the  time  I  was 
greeted  by  a  guy  who  not  only  looked  like  an 
ill-natured  longshoreman  but  who  came  to 
the  door  with  a  police  dog  which  bared  Its 
fangs  and  started  growling. 

■What  are  you  selling,  mister?"  snarled  the 
longshoreman. 

"HI,  there."  I  said  "I'm  conducting  an 
Interview  in  this  area  and  I  wonder.  .  .  ." 

■"You're  not  Interviewing,  mister,  you're 
.selling."  he  said,  breathing  stale  beer  In  my 
face.  "My  dog  can  tell  a  salesman  a  mile  off." 

"No.  I'm  Interviewing."  I  Insisted 

"Don't  give  me  that  crap."  he  shot  back. 
""I'll  give  you  10  seconds  to  tell  me  what 
you're  selling,  and  then  I'm  going  to  set  the 
dog  on  you." 

"If  your  dog  Is  so  damn  smart,"  I  blurted, 
"ask  him  what  I'm  selling" — and  I  took  off 
like  an  Olympic  sprinter. 

Fortunately,  I  encountered  few  other 
people  that  hostile.  Most  people,  I  found  are 
surprisingly  passive  and  will  put  up  with 
almost  any  imposition  rather  than  complain 
To  illustrate;  A  fellow-encyclopedia  p>eddler 
of  mine  was  once  accompanied  inside  a  house 
by  a  dog  he  had  assumed  was  a  friendly 
family  pet.  He  hpd  no  sooner  started  dellvrr- 
ing  his  presentation  when  the  dog  vomited 
•all  over  the  living  room  rug  The  family  said 
nothing,  but  listened  as  the  salesman  con- 
tinued his  spiel.  Becau.'^e  it  was  a  warm  day. 
the  odor  was  soon  overpowering,  and  the 
salesman  eventually  turned  to  the  head  of 
the  house  and  .said.  "Excuse  me.  but  I  think 
your  dog  is  sick."  "My  dog?"  exploded  the 
homeowner.   "I   thought   he   was   your   dog." 

Such  invasions  of  privacy  were  not  only 
unwarranted  but.  In  many  cases,  downright 
illegal,  since  many  of  the  communities  we 
worked  iiad  ordinances  forbidding  door-to- 
door  soliciting.  (In  Seattle,  which  has  no 
such  law,  a  peddler  need  only  obtain  a  license 
from  the  city  to  operate  »  It  was  In  such 
towns  that  I  frequently  h\d  run-ins  with 
the  police — on  an  average  of  once  a  week. 
Usually,  of  course,  the  cops  would  Just  tell 
me  10  beat  It.  but  occa.<i)onally  they  would 
book  me.  I  got  used  to  being  arrested,  but  the 
first  time  really  shook  me. 

It  happened  one  evening  in  San  Pablo. 
outside  San  Fxancisco.  About  9  o'clock.  I 
was  driving  around  nicking  up  my  salesmen 
at  their  rendezvous  pwints  to  take  them  home 
when,  as  I  drove  up  to  one  girl's  corner,  she 
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frantically  held  up  her  clipboard.  On  It  she 
had  penciled,  "Fuzz,  dont  stop." 

She  was  crying  her  eyes  out.  and  mascara 
was  running  all  over  her  face  I  stopped  any- 
way, of  course,  and  when  I  did,  two  police- 
men came  out  of  the  bushes  and  arrested 
me  plus  another  salesman  who  was  in  the 
car  The  cops  were  polite  but  firm  about 
booking  US,  and  It  soon  appeared  wed  be 
spending  the  night  In  Jail.  «or  EMamond  Dick 
told  me  on  the  phone  that  he  didn't  w^nt 
to  drive  down  with  the  ball  money.  This  was 
especially  galling  because  all  of  us  had  been 
contributing  $4  out  of  every  sale  toward  a 
ball-bond  fund  for  Just  su«h  emergencies.  I 
called  Diamond  Dick  up  again  and  argued 
furiously  with  him.  At  la«t.  he  reluctantly 
telephoned  one  of  the  local  bondsmen  and 
guaranteed  that  he  woul<4  make  the  ball 
good. 

After  that  experience.  I  went  to  great 
lengths  to  avoid  capture  Once.  I  had  to 
spend  an  evening  behind  park  shrubbery 
while  patrol  cars  circled  tht  area  looking  for 
me  Anothe.  time.  I  was  in  VacavlUe,  Cali- 
fornia when  the  cops  cornered  me  in  a  house 
where  I  was  making  my  pitch.  Upon  seeing 
the  patrol  car  pull  up,  I  ttalked  the  mooch 
Into  gotog  outside  and  sweerlng  to  the  cops 
that  I  was  an  invited  guest.  (The  VacavlUe 
police  had  been  death  on  3*lesmen  since  the 
time  several  years  earlier,  when  a  vacuum- 
cleaner  salesman  who  lived  there  had  a  cop 
arrested  for  peddling  tlckifts  to  the  poUce- 
mansball.)  [ 

In  addition  to  avoiding  policemen,  we  had 
to  be  careful  not  to  run  out  of  money,  for 
Diamond  Dick  was  extremely  loath  to  wire 
cash— even  if  you  had  It  coming  from  your 
commission.  Once,  seven  of  us  ran  out  of 
cash  on  a  selling  trip  to  Los  Angeles.  When 
we  telephoned  Diamond  Dick  that  we  hadn  t 
eaten  all  day.  he  told  us  to  sell  an  ency- 
clopedia set  and  use  the  deposit.  Fortunately, 
one  of  us  managed  to  make  a  sale,  and  that 
evening,  we  used  part  of  the  $12.50  deposit 
to  buy  19-cent  hamburgers.  We  were  still  so 
short  of  cash,  however,  that  we  didn't  have 
enough  for  gasoline  to  get  us  all  the  way 
back  to  San  Francisco,  and  we  made  It  only 
because  we  turned  off  the  Ignition  of  the 
car  whenever  we  were  going  downhill. 

Naturally  this  aggravated  my  relations 
with  Diamond  Dick.  Matters  came  to  a  head 
when  I  told  him  I  didn't  want  to  contribute 
to  the  "prize  fund"  any  longer.  (To 
finance  this  "fund,"  each  of  us  had  to  con- 
tribute $6  out  of  every  sale,  which  went  to 
buy  prizes  for  the  salesman  who  peddled 
the  most  sets  during  a  given  month.)  Dia- 
mond Dick  said  I  had  a  choice  between  par- 
ticipating—or  quitting.  The  latter  opUon 
was  tempting  but  I  was  married  by  then 
and  didn't  have  the  guts  to  give  up  the  $1,000 
or  so  I  was  making  each  month.  I  compro- 
mised by  transferring  to  Seattle,  but,  alas, 
the  change  of  scenery  didn't  make  me  any 
happier  in  my  work.  In  fact.  I  became  even 
more  dissatisfied  here  than  I'd  been  In  Cali- 
fornia, malnlv  because  my  sales  fell  off.  One 
night  trying  to  find  out  why,  I  took  my  wife 
along  on  some  calls  in  hopes  she  could  pin- 
point what  I  was  doing  wrong— which  she 
promptly  did. 

"You're  getting  an  embarrassed  smile  on 
your  face  at  the  crucial  moments  of  the 
pitch",  she  said.  "I  think  It's  your  guilty  con- 
science showing." 

With  a  little  practice,  I  managed  to  sup- 
press that  telltale  smile,  and  my  sales  picked 
up  again.  But  my  mood  Of  depression  per- 
sUted,  and  Incident*  which,  earlier  In  the 
year,  would  have  made  me  roar  with  laughter 
now  seemed  only  to  deepen  It. 

On  one  occasion,  for  example,  I  was  try- 
ing to  sell  a  set  of  encyclopedias  to  a  young 
couple  In  Burlen  who  had  been  married  for 
only  a  couple  of  weeks.  Clearly,  the  wife 
wanted  the  set  and  the  husband  didn't,  and 
right  In  front  of  me,  they  started  fighting 
about    it.    When    she    grabbed    a    vase    and 


heaved  It  at  him,  I  quietly  picked  up  my 
briefcase  and  fled.  As  I  closed  the  door,  they 
were  pummellng  each  other  and  screaming  at 
the  top  of  their  lungs  The  next  day,  I  went 
back  to  their  house  to  apologize  I  found 
the  place  wrecked  and  the  young  husband 
disconsolate  because  his  wife  had  gone  home 
to  Mother  He  Insisted  on  buying  the  set 
from  me  because  he  said,  'Maybe  that'll 
make  her  come  back." 

A  few  weeks  later,  something  even  more 
bizarre  happened.  I  wah  In  the  middle  of  a 
presentation  when  my  prospect,  who  was  a 
Boeing  expediter,  suddenly  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands  and  started  sobbing.  "I'm 
sorry."  walled  this  supermooch,  "but  this  Is 
the  first  time  In  my  life  I've  ever  received 
anything   for   free." 

I  decided  on  the  spot  not  only  that  I'd 
succeeded  In  my  determination  to  become  an 
encyclopedia  salesman,  but  that  I  was  too 
proficient  at  It  for  my  own  damn  good.  Yes,  I 
wrote  up  the  supermooch's  order,  but  not 
long  afterward.  I  walked  Into  the  ofBce  and 
resigned. 

Since  then,  I've  spent  most  of  my  time  at 
home  going  through  the  want  ads.  I  haven't 
decided  yet  Just  what  sort  of  Job  I'll  apply 
for.  but  I  can  assure  you  It  won't  be  selling 
encyclopedias.  In  fact,  I  hope  I  never  see 
another  encyclopedia  as  long  as    .  .  . 

Excuse  me  I  think  there's  someone  at  the 
door. 


THE  SENATE  MUST  ACT  RESPON- 
SIBLY ON  SUPREME  COURT 
NOMINATIONS  ^p 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Preside/it,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  American  peopic  want 
the  Senate  to  act  re.sponsibly  with  refer- 
ence to  President  Johnson's  nominations 
of  Justice  Abe  Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  and  Judge  Homer 
Thornberry  to  be  an  Associat*  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  nomina- 
tions should  be  rushed  through  the  Sen- 
ate with  undue  haste,  nor  does  it  mean 
that  the  Senate  should  not  seriously  and 
responsibly  consider  the  qualifications  of 
the  two  nominees  for  the  positions  to 
which  they  have  been  named. 

What  it  does  mean  is  that  the  Senate 
should  examine  these  nominees  on  their 
merits  and  then  either  accept  or  reject 
the  nominations.  To  illustrate  the  way 
the  country  feels,  I  should  like  to  quote 
from  some  recent  public  statements: 

Prom  the  Patriot,  Harrisburg,  Pa.: 

We  grant,  of  course,  that  the  Senate  Is  not 
obliged  to  rubberstamp  all  PresldenUal  nom- 
inations. The  senators  may  vote  "no"  for  any 
reason  they  wish— the  color  of  the  nominees' 
views  or  the  color  of  their  eyes.  But  to  en- 
gage In  a  filibuster  so  that  a  minority  can 
block  the  will  of  the  majority— :ind  for  no 
better  reason  than  partisan  politics — is  not 
even  intelligent  partisan  poUtlcs. 

Prom  the  Washington  Post : 

Justice  Portas'  record  on  those  Issues 
about  which  he  has  been  questioned  Is  per- 
fectly clear  to  anyone  who  cares  to  read 
what  he  has  written.  A  prolongation  of 
these  hearings  cannot  add  to  or  subtract 
from  that  record. 

A  letter  from  the  incoming  president 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  ad- 
dressed to  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  was  published  in  the 
following  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  I  will 
quote  the  gist  of  the  letter: 

This  Is,  as  you  know,  a  time  of  great 
turbulence  In  our  society.  We  are  faced  with 


a  movement  of  social  protest  that  questions 
the  efficacy  of  the  law  as  an  Instrument  of 
social  Justice;  Indeed.  It  asserts  that  the  law 
Is  being  used  as  a  device  to  frustrate  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  those  seeking  t« 
participate  in  the  benefits  of  American  so- 
ciety. At  such  a  time  we  need  a  strong,  en- 
lightened Chief  Justice,  one  of  large  vision 
and  deep  insight,  whose  conception  of  the 
role  of  the  Judicial  process  In  our  .society 
would  command  the  support  of  the  country 
and  especially  of  minority  groups  In  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  an  Institution,  one  who 
could  Inspire  their  confidence  in  the  law 
and  our  system  of  Jurisprudence  as  a  posi- 
tive force  In  our  society.  Mr.  Justice  Tonixs 
would,  I  think,  be  such  a  Chief  Justice. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
complete  texts  of  the  editorials  and  the 
letter  from  which  I  have  quoted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  From  Harrisburg  (Pa  i   Patriot,  July  16. 
19681 

High    Court    Row — Djrksen's    Defense    dp 
Johnson;  "You  Don't  Nominate  Enemies" 

U.S.  Senate  Republican  Leader  Everett  Mc- 
Klnley  Dlrksen,  that  master  of  melllfluou.- 
circumlocution,  can  come  straight  to  the 
p>olnt  when  he  is  so  minded. 

Replying  to  the  charge  by  his  fellow  Re- 
publican, Sen.  Robert  P  Griffin  of  Michigan 
that  President  Johnson  was  guilty  of  "crony- 
Ism"  in  appointing  Justice  Abe  Fortas  to  be 
Chief  Jxistlce  of  the  US.  Supreme  Court,  and 
Federal  Judge  Homer  Thornberry  to  Justice 
Fortas'  place,  the  Illinois  Republican  de- 
clared: 'You  don't  go  out  and  look  for  an 
enemy  to  put  on  the  Court." 

It  is  to  Senator  DIrksen's  credit  that  he  has 
been  willing  to  slick  out  his  neck  in  opposi- 
tion to  about  half  the  36  Senate  Republicans 
whose  leader  he  Is  supposed  to  be.  It  is  i<> 
their  discredit  that  they  have  chosen  to  flght 
the  two  Supreme  Court  nominations  on  such 
flimsy  and  partisan  grounds. 

Senator  Griffin  concedes  that  a  "lame 
duck  "  President  has  the  power  to  make  the 
appointments  but  seems  to  think  there  i-s 
something  wrong  when  the  President  exer- 
cises the  jxjwer.  Senator  Dlrksen  finds  the 
term  "lame  duck"  to  be  "improper  and  offen- 
sive." We  do  not.  It  is  the  coin  of  political 
discourse.  It  Is  simply  inappropriate.  Thanks 
to  the  22nd  Amendment,  from  now  on  ev- 
ery President  in  his  second  term  will  be  a 
•'lame  duck"  from  the  date  of  his  second  In- 
augural. Would  anyone  suggest  that  Presi- 
dents in  their  second  and  last  terms,  then, 
refrain  from  making  Important  appoint- 
ments In  deference  to  their  unknown  suc- 
cessors? 

The  argument  that  there  really  is  no  va- 
cancy until  the  Chief  Justice  names  a  date 
or  actually  steps  down  Is  Just  as  insubstan- 
tial. It  Is  a  legalistic  higgle  without  even  the 
merit  of  tradition  behind  it.  Vacancies  have 
been  filled  in  similar  circumstances  on  many 
occasions,  by  Republican  and  Democratic 
Presidents  alike. 

"Never  before."  asserts  Senator  Griffin,  "has 
there  been  such  obvious  political  maneuver- 
ing to  create  a  vacancy  so  that  a  'lame  duck' 
President  can  fill  It  and  thereby  deny  the  op- 
fwrtunlty  to  a  new  President  about  to  be 
elected  by  the  people."  Never  before,  if  one 
wishes  to  engage  In  the  same  kind  of  hyper- 
bole, has  there  been  such  obvious  political 
maneuvering  to  prevent  a  President  from 
filling  a  vacancy  and  thereby  give  the  op- 
portunity to  the  next  President. 

But  it  may  be  recalled  that  the  second 
President  of  the  United  States,  John  Adams, 
filled  a  slew  of  vacancies  by  his  famous  "mid- 
night appointments  Just  before  he  left 
office  to  be  replaced  by  that  radical  Thomas 
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Jefferson  One  of  those  vacancies  was  that 
of  Chief  Justice  of  'the  Supreme  Court.  The 
Jeffersonlans  objected  strenuously,  but  John 
Marshall  served  for  the  next  35  years  and 
he  Is  generally  considered  to  have  been  one 
of  the  greatest,  If  not  the  greatest,  occupant* 
of  ihat  exalted  position. 

The  only  grounds,  it  seems  to  us,  upon 
which  the  nominations  can  be  opposed  are 
Character  and  competence,  and  it  Is  a  meas- 
ure of  the  quality  of  the  opposition  that  nei- 
ther Senator  Grlffln  nor  any  of  Ills  associates. 
Including  certain  S<JUthern  Democrats  lorn 
between  their  desire  to  get  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  off  the  bench  and  their  distaste 
for  the  views  of  his  putative  successor,  have 
dared  oppose  the  nominations  on  those 
grounds 

We  grant,  of  course,  that  the  Senate  Is  not 
obliged  to  rubberstamp  all  presidential  nom- 
inations Tlie  senators  may  vote  "no"  for  any 
reason  they  wish — the  color  of  the  nominees' 
views  or  the  color  of  their  eyes.  But  to  en- 
gage In  a  filibuster  so  that  a  minority  can 
block  the  win  of  the  majority — and  for  no 
better  reason  than  partisan  politics — Is  not 
even  Intelligent  partisan  politics. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jiily   19.   19681 
Senatorial  Abuse 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  likes  to  be 
thought  of  as  the  world's  greatest  delibera- 
tive body  where  decisions  of  national  and 
international  Import  are  made  calmly  and 
carefully.  But  the  animosity,  indiscretion  and 
ignorance  demonstrated  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  In  the  last  two  days  ought  to 
shake  the  faith  of  even  the  truest  believer 
In  this  myth. 

Senator  Thurmond's  tactics  yesterday  in 
questioning  Justice  Fortas  have  no  place  In 
a  civilized  government.  They  were  tactics 
that  would  only  be  used  by  the  crudest 
policeman  In  the  backroom  of  a  station 
house.  They  would  be  unacceptable  In  any 
courtroom  In  the  NaUon  yet  they  were  used 
against  a  nominee  for  the  Nation's  highest 
Judicial  office.  They  are  tactics  the  Senate 
ought  not  to  permit. 

The  situation  was  ideal,  of  course,  for  Sena- 
tor Thurmond.  Justice  Fortas  could  not 
answer  the  questions  he  was  being  asked 
without  violating  his  oath  of  office  and  dis- 
regarding one  of  the  basic  principles  of  Amer- 
ican government.  If  Senator  Thurmond  did 
not  know  this,  he  merely  demonstrated  his 
own  Ignorance.  If  he  did  know  it.  he  engaged 
in  the  business  of  slapping  In  the  face  a  man 
whose  hands  were  tied  so  he  could  not  defend 
himself. 

The  performance  of  Senator  Thurmond, 
and  the  earlier  performance  of  Senator  Ervln 
in  asking  similar  questions  although  In  a 
considerably  less  vicious  and  less  personal 
manner,  make  clear  the  wisdom  of  the  past 
when  nominees  for  the  office  of  Chief  Justice 
were  not  asked  to  appear  before  Congress. 
Mr.  Fortas  is  the  first  nominee  for  that  of- 
fice to  be  asked  to  come  before  the  commit- 
tee; If  this  week's  hearings  are  any  guide 
he  ought  to  be  the  last.  No  nominee  for  this 
office,  or  for  any  seat  on  the  Supreme  Court, 
should  be  subjected  to  the  open,  personal 
harassment  that  Justice  Fortas  has  stoically 
withstood. 

Justice  Fortas'  record  on  those  Issues 
about  which  he  has  been  questioned  Is  per- 
fectly clear  to  anyone  who  cares  to  read  what 
he  has  written.  A  prolongation  of  these 
hearings  cannot  add  to  or  subtract  from 
that  record.  They  can  only  provide  time  for 
those  who  wish  to  further  abuse  the  Jus- 
tice. The  Committee  has  now  so  strung  out 
Its  work  as  to  almost  assure  that  this  nomi- 
nation cannot  reach  the  floor  before  the  Re- 
publican Convention  begins  and  thus  has  as- 
sured that  the  Senate  cannot  adjourn  for 
many  weeks.  The  Committee  ought  to  stop 
the  harassment  and  get  on  with  its  business. 


[From  the  St    Louis  Post -Dispatch, 

July  12,  19681 

A  Word  for  Justice  Fortas — Incoming  ABA 

President    Praises    His    Nomination     for 

Chief  Justice 

(Tlie  uriter  of  the  letter  becomes  president 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  nest 
mouth. ) 

Hon.  James  O  Eastland, 
Chairman, 

Hon.  Everett  M.  Dirksen, 
Ranking  Minority  Member, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Senators  Eastland  and  Dirksen  :  I 
am  writing  to  express  to  you  my  personal 
opinion  that  Mr.  Justice  Abe  Portas  Is  emi- 
nently qualified  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States. 

That  he  has  singular  intellectual  equip- 
ment has  been  amply  demonstrated  by 
.scholarly  achievements  in  his  academic  life 
and  in  the  legal  profession.  For  several  years 
he  was  a  well  regarded  professor  of  law  at 
Yale  University  Law  School,  of  which  he  Is 
a  graduate  with  honors. 

His  experience  as  a  lawyer  has  been  as 
varied  and  extensive  as  It  has  been  distin- 
guished Before  his  appointment  as  a  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1965,  he  enjoyed  a 
large  independent  law  practice,  being  widely 
respected  as  a  practicing  lawyer,  and  he  rep- 
resented corporations  and  impoverished  In- 
dividuals with  equal  skill  and  'levotlon. 
Earlier  he  had  acquired  broad  professional 
expertise  as  counsel  for  various  government 
agencies,  all  of  which  he  served  with  great 
distinction. 

Mr.  Ju.stlce  Fortas  has  had  intensive  ex- 
perience in  the  work  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
both  as  Judge  and  as  an  advocate,  wholly 
sufficient.  I  think,  to  qualify  him  as  Chief 
Justice.  But  I  would  remind  you  of  a  com- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  in 
1953: 

"I  think  that  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  comes  to  select  someone  to  fill 
a  vacancy  on  the  Supreme  Court,  no  single 
factor  should  be  the  starting  point  In  his 
deliberation.  He  should  not  say,  'I  want  a 
man  who  has  had  experience  us  a  Judge,'  or. 
I  want  a  man  who  hasn't  had  experience  as 
a  judge.'  It  Is  Important  that  if  you  blot  out 
the  names  of  those  who  came  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  without  any  prior  Judicial  ex- 
jjerlence,  you  blot  out.  in  my  Judgment,  bar- 
ring only  two,  the  greatest  names  on  Its 
roster.'" 

This  is.  as  you  know,  a  time  of  great  tur- 
bulence In  our  society.  We  are  faced  with  a 
movement  of  social  protest  that  questions 
the  efficacy  of  the  law  as  an  Instrument  of 
social  Justice;  Indeed.  It  asserts  tliat  the  law 
is  being  used  as  a  device  to  frustrate  the  legi- 
timate aspirations  of  those  seeking  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  benefits  of  American  society. 
At  such  a  time  we  need  a  strong,  enlightened 
Chief  Justice,  one  of  large  vision  and  deep 
Insight,  whose  conception  of  the  role  of  the 
Judicial  process  in  our  society  would  com- 
mand the  support  of  the  country  and  espe- 
cially of  minority  groups  in  the  Supreme 
Court  as  an  institution,  one  who  could  In- 
spire their  confidence  in  the  law  and  our  sys- 
tem of  Jurisprudence  as  a  positive  force  In 
our  society. 

Mr.  Justice  Fortas  would,  I  think,  be  such 
a  Chief  Justice.  He  would,  moreover,  preside 
over  the  court  with  great  dignity  and  preci- 
sion and  would,  I  am  sure,  be  a  skillful  mod- 
erator inside  the  conference  room.  As  Chief 
Justice,  he  would  have  the  confidence  of  the 
bar  as  well  as  the  court. 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  you  that 
Mr.  Justice  Fortas  is  a  man  of  principle  and 
of  sterling  character,  who  Is  well  balanced, 
disciplined  and  responsible  person  In  every 
respect.  Indeed,  his  attributes  as  a  man,  quite 
aside  from  his  credentials  as  a  resourceful 
tough  minded  legal  craftsman,  are  likely,  I 


think,    to   add   stature    and   strengUi   to   the 
court  by  his  appointment  as  Chief  Justice. 
Detroit. 

William   T.  Gossett. 


FREEWAYS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1968  has  now 
been  approved  by  both  bodies  and  a  con- 
ference committee  is  meeting  to  recon- 
cile differences. 

Among  ilie  most  important  decisions 
which  this  committee  will  have  to  make 
arc  ihose  involving  provision.s  of  the 
House  act  which  would  require  construc- 
tion of  the  massive  freeway  sy.stem 
through  the  parks  and  monument  areas 
of  Washington,  DC.  and  those  provisions 
which  seriously  weaken  existing  statutory 
safeguards  against  highway  destruction 
of  historic  sites,  public  parks,  recreation 
areas,  and  wildlife  refuges. 

In  the  act  pa.ssed  some  weeks  ago,  we 
not  only  rejected  these  dangerous,  anti- 
conservation  provisions  but,  with  the 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  I  Mr.  Jackson],  we 
actually  strengthened  the  protection 
afforded  con.servation  lands  against  road 
intrusions.  An  excellent  editorial  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Ann  Arbor  News 
pointing  out  the  threat  posed  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  act.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial  appear  in  the 
Record  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  this 
conference  committee  to  stand  firm  on 
the  positive  conservation  protections  the 
Senate  placed  in  this  act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Ann   Arbor  News.  July   16,   1968 1 

House  Threatens    End  to  Protection  of 

Parks 

Two  years  ago  Congress  approved  and 
sent  to  the  President  a  monumental  high- 
way bill  designed  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment our  road  system  throughout  the  coun- 
try penetrates,  and  to  Improve  those  sections 
made    ugly    by    previous    highway    building. 

It  forbade  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, for  Instance,  to  approve  "any  progranv 
or  project  which  requires  the  use  of  any 
land  from  a  public  park,  recreation  area, 
wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuge,  or  historic  site 
unless  there  is  no  feasible  and  prudent  alter- 
native." 

Tlie  law  al.so  set  aside  certain  funds  for 
beautlficatlon  and  billboard  removal,  and 
threatened  states  which  did  not  pass  legisla- 
tion complying  with  certain  minimal  bill- 
board and  Junkyard  removal  standards  with 
loss  of  ten  percent  of  the  federal  funds 
normally  given  to  states  for  road  construc- 
tion. 

Now  with  one  blow,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, under  preasure  from  both  the 
decision  to  cut  back  federal  spending  and 
potent  urging  by  lobby  groups,  has  knocked 
out  the  safeguards  to  the  parks  and  funds 
for  beautlficatlon. 

The  Senate  some  time  ago  passed  a  good 
bill  which  will  continue  to  protect  the  parks 
and  supply  adequate  funds  for  beautlficatlon, 
but  unless  this  version  Is  adopted  by  the 
Senate-House  committee  now  tr>-lng  to  effect 
a  compromise,  America  will  be  back  on  the 
"cheap  and  ugly  road"  program 

There  has  been,  In  the  past  couple  of  years, 
an  Increasing  revolt  against  freeways,  as. 
time  after  time,  the  roadbullders.  In  their 
haste  to  pave  America,  have  put  forth  plan 
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after  plan  to  cut  up  neighborhoods,  parks, 
and  greenbelts  with  asphalt  of  concrete. 

It  Is  always  cheaper,  and  easier,  for  high- 
way engineers  to  propose  roads  through 
publlo  land.  There  are  no  messy  condemna- 
tion  proceedings  to  bother  with. 

The  federal  bill  has  so  far  glyen  protection 
against  the  most  flagrant  attempts  to  dese- 
crate dedicated  park  land.  If  the  provisions 
of  the  new  House  bill  are  ivccepfted,  the  high- 
way builders  will  only  have  "to  consider" 
alternatives. 

PKins  are  already  on  the  bo6lu  and  wait- 
ing for  a  signal  from  Congress  to  run 
roughshod  over  a  number  of  valuable  par- 
cels of  land — Overton  Park  In  Memphls--a 
redwood  park  and  a  reservolr-recreatlon- 
wlldllfe  area  In  California — Emerald  Bay  at 
Lake  Tahoe — Shaker  Lakes  Park  In  Cleve- 
land— Jonathan  Dickinson  St*te  Park  and 
Audubon  Island  Bird  Sanctuary  In  Florida — 
the  French  Quarter  In  New  Orleans — the 
Staten  Island  greenbelt  In  New  York  City — 
and  land  safeguarded  as  part  of  the  National 
Park    System    In    Washington.    DC. 

It  Is  not  too  much  to  ask  thBt  the  federal 
government  safeguard  our  dedicated  outdoor 
recreation  resources  and  historic  sites  against 
though tleaer '  highway   encroachment. 

The  provrsion  of  the  old  bill  requiring  dis- 
approval of  roads  crossing  such  areas  unless 
tliere  Is  no  possible  alternative  should  be 
ret.Uned  as  a  minimal  expression  of  our  de- 
sire to  protect  our  envlronmept. 


SANTA  PE'S  OPERA  THRIVES.  AND 
IS  A  FINER  CULTURAL  TREAT 
THAN  EVER 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  we  in 
New  Mexico  and  the  Southwest  have  had 
a  particular  sense  of  pride  regarding  the 
Santa  Fe  Opera.  The  opera  having  been 
acclaimed  since  its  opening  12  years  ago, 
we  were  justly  proud  of  its  growing  na- 
tional reputation  for  excellence  of  per- 
formance, uniqueness  of  setting,  and 
contribution  to  the  cultural  and  musical 
life  of  our  Nation. 

Last  July  27,  the  Santa  Pe  Opera  was 
almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was 
thought  that  this  carefully  cultivated 
and  develop>ed  light  might  wink  out  for 
good. 

Not  only  has  this  failed  to  transpire, 
but  rather  the  opposite  has  occurred. 
Truly  like  a  phoenix  from  the  ashes, 
the  Santa  Fe  Opera  has  been  reborn. 
The  very  night  after  that  tragedy,  the 
company  presented  a  program  in  a  San- 
ta Fe  high  school  gymnasium,  where  they 
finished  out  the  season. 

Improvisation  was  the  order  of  the 
day.  Materials  were  garnered  from 
everywhere  and  anywhere.  The  show  did 
go  on,  to  our  enormous  pride. 

Mr.  President,  on  July  2  of  this  year 
a  $1,750,000  opera  theater  opened  on 
schedule.  This  lovely  theater  Is  only  sur- 
passed by  the  breathtaking  beauty  of  Its 
physical  setting  on  the  hills  overlooking 
Santa  Fe.  It  stands  above  a  road  that  fol- 
lows the  track  of  the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail. 

Architecturally  our  theater  is  a  tri- 
umph. But  most  of  all,  the  world's  great 
operas  are  now  once  again  being  per- 
formed in  this  setting.  No  visit  to  the 
Southwest  is  complete  without  a  visit  to 
this  opera.  No  cultural  offering  in  the 
Southwest  can  outreach  It  In  entertain- 
ment, ability  of  performance,  and  taste. 

Such  a  resurrection  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  support  from  New 
Mexico's    citizens    and    business    firms. 


Truly,  they  have  re-created  an  institution 
we  could  not  have  afforded  to  lose. 

Mr.  Piesident,  above  and  beyond  all 
the  turmoils  of  our  existence,  there  lies 
the  world  of  great  artistic  accomplish- 
ment. Among  us  from  time  to  time  comes 
a  genius  of  enormous  stature  He  may  be 
a  creator  of  music  or  of  musical  instru- 
ments. He  might  be  one  who  makes  can- 
vas and  paint  speak  sublimely  or  hew 
spectacular  beauty  from  inert  stone.  He 
or  she  might  be  one  who  can  draw  su- 
perb pictures  with  motions  of  his  or  her 
physical  form  or  bring  tears  to  our  eyes 
with  singing.  These  few  brother  human 
beings  of  ours  lighten  our  lives,  uplift  our 
spirits,  and  give  proof  of  the  finer  side 
of  man. 

When  they  inevitably  pass  on  they 
leave  us  a  legacy  of  their  genius.  Often 
it  is  unappreciated  for  years.  Sometimes 
it  is  recognized  for  what  it  is.  In  the  end, 
these  works  are  preserved,  performed,  or 
shown. 

Such  repositories  as  there  are  for  these 
functions  are  where  tlie  human  spirit 
soars  highest.  An  art  galleiy.  a  museum, 
or  an  opera  house;  what  moments  of 
happiness  a  person  may  have  in  them. 

Because  often  a  building  becomes  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  the  art  it  encloses 
and  presents.  So  it  is  that  my  joy  of  to- 
day surpasses  my  sadness  of  last  year 
when  I  can  announce  that  this  structure 
is  re-created,  housing  permanently  the 
products  of  genius.  Producing  them  in 
all  their  living  beauty  for  the  emotional 
satisfaction  and  enjoyment  of  Ameri- 
cans. New  Mexico  Is  exceptionally  proud 
to  be  the  home  of  this  unique  opera. 

As  our  State  incieasingly  attracts  visi- 
tors and  new  residents,  it  .seems  they  al- 
ways seem  to  find  their  way  to  the  city 
at  the  end  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  and  its 
opera.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  flow  of 
Americans  will  continue.  The  opera  Is 
there,  awaiting  their  pleasure. 

Mr.  Paul  Hume,  of  the  Washington 
Post,  has  just  written  a  splendid  report 
on  what  has  transpired  in  the  rebuilding 
of  the  opera.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The    Opera    Scene.    East    and    Southwest: 
Santa  Ff.  Rebuilt 
(By  Paul  Hume  I 

If  you  had  been  In  Santa  Pe,  New  Mexico, 
last  July  27.  early  m  the  morning,  before  the 
sun  began  Its  rise  above  the  Sangre  de  Crlsto 
mountains  east  of  the  city,  you  might  have 
seen  flames  rising  high  over  the  Santa  Pe 
Opera,  whose  eleventh  season  had  only  opened 
the  night  before. 

Within  a  few  hours  from  the  time  the  fire 
started,  the  entire  house  and  all  Us  sets  and 
cobtumes  were  burned  to  ashes.  "And  that," 
you  might  have  thought,  "Is  the  end  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Opera."  How  wrong  you  would 
have  been,  and  how  little  you  would  have 
known  and  luiderstood  the  people  of  New 
Mexico  and  the  opera  lovers  of  the  world, 
who  have  come  to  love  and  admire  this 
young  company. 

On  July  28,  1967,  the  company  presented 
the  second  opera  of  Its  season,  playing  In 
the  gymnasium  of  Sweeney  High  School  In 
Snnta  Fe.  and  In  that  unlikely  place  they 
gave  the  rest  of  their  season.  Instruments 
and  music  stands  were  loaned  from  as  far 
away  as  San  Antonio.  Musicians,  set  aeslgn- 
ers,  and  singers  Joined  In  transforming  the 
gym  Into  an  opera  aualtorlum.  Members  of 
the    casts    contributed    their   personal    cos- 


ttimes  or  wore  their  own  clothes,  and  the 
season  went  through  to  Its  scheduled  con- 
clusion. 

Moreover,  on  July  2  of  this  year,  a  $1,750.- 

000  opera  theater  opened  on  schedule,  to  be- 
gin the  new  era  of  a  company  that  fire  could 
not  kill.  The  theater  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  original  house,  on  hills  rising  to  arouiij 
7500  feet  above  sea  level,  overlooking  the  city 
of  Santa  Fe  to  the  southeast  with  a  clear 
view  of  Los  Alamos  30  miles  to  the  west,  and 
the  Jemez  Mountains  that  rise  Just  beyond 
the  Rio  Grande  west  of  the  theater. 

Built  of  the  rose-colored  adobe  that  gives 
the  entire  region  so  much  of  Its  character- 
istic hue,  the  opera  house  Is  trimmed  in 
wood,  all  of  which  has  been  made  flre-re- 
slstant.  It  stands  high  above  Interstate  25. 
which  follows  the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail  from 
Denver  down  through  the  Raton  Pass  and 
ends  In  Santa  Fe's  central  plaza. 

Among  agricultural  Innovations  that  add 
to  the  elegant  appearance  of  the  new  house 
Is  a  circular  lounge  area  with  bar  and  rest- 
rooms,  the  whole  thing  being  an  effective 
barrier  to  any  slight  possibility  of  sounds 
from  the  iilghway  below  reaching  up  to  Inter- 
fere with  the  music.  Architects  John  McHugh 
and  Bradley  Kidder  have  built  a  theater  of 
1366  seats,  with  easy  expansion  to  1550  possi- 
ble when  needed.  Nearly  ail  of  the  seats  are 
under  cover,  but  the  large  stage  canopy  that 
sweeps  out  over  the  audience  stops  short  of 
the  roof  over  the  balcony  to  preserve  the 
Idea  of  an  open  air  theater  Thus  six  of  the 
20  rows  of  seats  are  unprotected  from  above, 
while  the  sides  of  the  house  are  also  open 

Santa  Pe  operates  on  the  theory-  that  there 
Is  not  enough  rain  during  the  opera  season 
to  matter.  There  was  an  absolute  deluge  two 
hours  before  the  "Madame  Butterfly"  I  heard 
on  July  6.  but  the  opera's  proponents  said 
It  was  welcome  because,  as  the  first  rain  to 
fall  in  the  city  since  May  12.  it  showed  the 
area's  farmers  that  the  Santa  Fe  Opera  was 
Interested  In  their  welfare. 

The  open  sides  of  the  theater  do  not  seem 
to  affect  Its  acoustics,  which  are  for  the  most 
part,  excellent.  Nor  does  a  liandsome  oval- 
shaped  opening  in  the  back  of  the  stage, 
through  which  the  audience  ran  see  the  dis- 
tant lights  of  Los  Alamos.  When  I  sat  on  the 
main  floor,  the  orchestra  and  voices  were 
superb  In  balance  and  lifelike  In  sound.  The 
same  was  true  In  the  area  given  to  standing 
room,  which  Is  large,  handsome  and  com- 
fortable. But  when  I  moved  up  to  the  bal- 
cony, behind  the  gap  in  the  ceiling,  the 
voices  sounded  as  If  they  had  been  abruptly 
cut  In  half,  so  that  out  of  a  cast  of  strong 
singers  in  "Madame  Butterfly."  I  felt  as  if  I 
were  listening  to  smallish  voices. 

Some  people  attached  to  the  company  look 
at  you  as  if  you  were  out  of  your  mind  to 
suggest  such  a  thing,  but  others  are  more 
realistic  In  admitting  that  they  are  seeking 
ways  of  bridging  that  acoustical  gap. 

Santa  Fes  is  not  the  highest  opera  house 
in  this  country.  That  honor  ?oes  to  the  pic- 
turesque theater  In  Central  City,  Colo.,  which 
is  nearly  a  thousand  feet  higher  than  Santa 
Pe.  But  the  wind  can  blow  through  the  new 
house  enough  to  make  the  residents  of  the 
region  urge  you  to  come  equipped  with  scarf, 
mittens,  blankets,  cap  and  rye  whiskey.  When 

1  arrived,  having  disregarded  most  of  these, 
my  hostess's  suggestions.  I  was  .sorry  until 
someone,  moved  by  compassion,  loaned  me 
a  blanket  and  poured  some  bourbon  down 
my  throat.  After  that  I  could  watch  Pamlna 
float  around  the  stage  In  her  dtaphanles  with- 
out shivering  quite  so  sympathetically. 

However  did  those  determined  opera  lovers 
and  friends  In  New  Mexico  arrange  to  have 
a  brand  new  opera  house  built  In  Just  about 
ten  months?  That  It  Is  a  concrete  fact  today 
Is  due  to  the  Imaginative  persistence  of  John 
Crosby,  who  began  the  company  in  1957  and 
has  directed  Its  fortunes  ever  since.  A  grad- 
uate of  Yale  In  music,  Crosby  has  been  an 
ardent  op>era  lover  all  his  life. 

It  has  been  his  taste  that  has  built  the 
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company  up  to  Its  present  .<;lze  and  reputa- 
tion. And  It  was  his  determination,  backed 
by  the  solid  support  of  firms  throughout  the 
state  of  New  Mexico  and  large  financial  gifts 
from  Individuals  and  foundations.  Including 
one  of  $150,000  from  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion for  the  replacement  of  destroyed  equip- 
ment and  another  from  the  National  Founda- 
tion of  the  Arts,  that  guaranteed  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  theater. 

Crosby  has  chosen  the  repertoire  of  his 
company  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Opera 
Society  of  Washington,  an  exact  contem- 
porary of  the  western  group.  Standard  fav- 
orites such  as  "La  Trp.vlata."  "Madame  But- 
terfly." and  "Carmen"  have  shared  the  stage 
with  oper.is  by  Ravel.  Stravinsky.  Schoen- 
berg.  and  Berg.  Tills  year  Santa  Fe  Is  giving 
the  U.S.  premieres  of  Hans  Werner  Henze's 
"The  BasFarlds."  with  the  composer  conduct- 
ing, and  of  Schoenberg's  "Die  Jakobslelter." 
as  well  as  Stravinsky's  "Persephone,"  a 
superb  "Magic  Piute,"  and  a  handsomely  cast 
"Der    Rosenkavaller." 

Among  the  finest  assets  In  Santa  Fe's  con- 
tribution to  the  opera  life  of  this  country, 
and  indeed  Europe  also,  is  Its  apprentice 
artist  training  program  Financed  In  part  by 
a  separate  $100,000  grant  from  the  Rockefel- 
ler Foundation.  th«  program  provides  spe- 
cialized training  in  all  the  operatic  arts  for 
young  singers  Just  out  of  college  or  con- 
servatory. 

The  "Magic  Flute"  which  I  heard  would 
have  been  a  credit  to  any  opera  house,  with 
excellent  slngtng,  polished  and  alert  staging 
by  Bliss  Hebert,  and  solid  conducting  of  a 
fine  orchestra  by  Robert  Baustlan.  If  its  love- 
liest singing  came  from  Benlta  Valente's 
Pamlna  and  Don.ald  Gramm's  magical  Papa- 
geno,  the  entire  cast  was  praiseworthy. 

That  the  excellent  "Madame  Butterfly"  was 
a  revelation  was  due  both  to  Vera  Zorina's 
simple  but  touching  staging,  and  the  revela- 
tions offered  by  John  Reardon's  Incompar- 
able Sharpless.  If  no  one  else  can  equal  the 
breathtaking  beauty  in  stage  direction  that 
Aoyama  gave  to  his  productions  for  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  companies,  both  New 
York  and  national.  Zorina's  was  still  one  of 
the  loveliest. 

It  Is  thanks  to  Crosby  that  Santa  Fe  has 
achieved  its  worldwide  reputation  for  creat- 
ing an  atmosphere  that  challenges  a  great 
Reardon  to  his  own  best  efforts.  But  Crosby 
also  makes  some  problems  which  only  he  can 
remove. 

While  he  has  studied  conducting  with 
some  eminent  conductors,  and  while  he  con- 
ducts with  obvious  affection.  Crosby  Is  not 
a  conductor  with  the  requisite  control  over 
an  orchestra  and  the  music  of  the  opera 
house  to  give  the  perfection  of  coordination 
required  either  for  a  "Madame  Butterfly"  or 
the  far  more  complex  scores  which  he  Insists 
on  conducting. 

An  originator  and  progenitor  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Opera.  Crosby  would  be  performing  his 
company  a  profound  service  If  he  would  make 
the  sacrifice  of  giving  up  the  baton  In  order 
to  concentrate  on  the  over-all  direction  of 
an  oi>era  theater  which  he  has  made  one  of 
the  world's  notable  artistic  ventures. 


reactions  from  the  banking  community 
before  it  acts. 

This  is  far  too  .significant  an  action  to 
be  left  to  the  Fed  and  the  Nation's 
bankers  alone. 

The  Constitution  has  given  the  Con- 
gress express  and  comprehensive  control 
over  monetary  policy.  The  proposed  ac- 
tion by  the  Fed  would  have  a  very  con- 
siderable effect  on  monetary  policy. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Congress  inform 
it.self  of  the  full  consequences  of  this 
change  before  the  Board  takes  any  final 
action. 

Second,  it  is  important  that  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  mutual  sav- 
ings banks  be  given  a  public  forum  to 
express  their  views.  The  Fed  should  not 
rely  exclusively  on  the  views  of  commer- 
cial bankers. 

Third,  university  economists  should  be 
given  a  chance  to  comment  in  open  hear- 
ings upon  the  Fed's  lar-reaching  pro- 
posals. We  need  the  best  advice  we  can 
get  on  such  a  major  change  in  monetary 
policy. 

The  proposed  action  by  the  Board 
could  give  commercial  banks  a  sharp 
competitive  advantage  over  other  finan- 
cial institutions.  In  lecent  years,  banks 
have  pcnerally  moved  ahead  faster  and 
farther  than  their  financial  competitors. 

This  advantage  could  be  seriously  ag- 
gravated to  the  detriment  of  the  hard- 
pressed  homebullding  industry,  if  the 
proposed  new  policy  is  not  broadened 
and  aoplied  equitably. 

The  Board's  committee,  in  announcing 
the  new  policy,  acknowledges  that  the 
Fed  is  the  "Nation's  lender  of  last  re- 
.sort"  and  ml.sht  have  to  pump  funds  into 
institutions  other  than  banks  during  dire 
financial  emergencies.  However,  the  pro- 
posal would  channel  funds  to  thrift  in- 
.stitutions  through  commercial  banks. 
Savings  and  loan  associations  would  be 
expected  to  apply,  hat  in  hand,  to  their 
arch  competitors,  the  commercial  banks, 
for  emergency  credit.  Moreover,  they 
would  have  to  pay  a  .significantly  higher 
rate  for  credit  than  member  banks. 

The  Congress  should  certainly  know 
just  how  the  Fed  would  administer  this 
new  and  highly  potent  instrument  of 
credit  creation,  so  that  competition  be- 
tween the  Nation's  financial  in.stitutions 
can  remain  healthy  and  fair. 

Even  more  important.  America '.s  mil- 
lions of  home  buyers  must  be  assured 
that  capital  available  for  buying  homes 
will  not  again— as  in  1966— be  unavail- 
able at  any  price. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


WIDER  BORROWING  FROM  FED- 
ERAL RESERVE  SYSTEM  FROM 
MEMBER  BANKS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Joint  Econom.ic  Committee  will  hold 
early  hearings  on  the  proposal  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  throw  its  dis- 
count window  open  to  wider  borrowing 
by  member  banks. 

The  date  on  which  our  committee 
will  hold  hearings  will  be  announced 
shortly. 

In  its  press  release  reporting  this  pro- 
posal the  Fed  declared  that  it  is  soliciting 


ORDER  OF  BI'SINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  con.'^ent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINE.SS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  there  further  morning  business? 


DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTA- 
TION APPROPRIATIONS.   1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1395,  H.R.  18188. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislati\e  Cllrk.  A 
bill  I  H.R.  18188 1  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Trans]>ortatlon 
for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  June  30.  1969. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  theie 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonm. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  cojisent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  -vvhat  is 
tlie  iiending  business  now  before  the 
Senate  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  H.R.  18188.  the  De- 
partment of  TrEUisportatlon  appropria- 
tions. 1969. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  present  the  bill  H.R.  18188, 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  for  fiscal  year 
1969 

I  want  to  say  at  the  beginning  that 
this  bill  has  had  the  utmost  considera- 
tion. It  has  many  important  programs 
included  in  it.  Tliere  is  one  particular 
item  for  the  FAA  which  is  over  and  be- 
yond the  budget,  but  it  came  out  of  the 
subcommittee  with  the  unanimous  vote 
of  all  the  members  of  the  subcommittee. 
It  was  presented  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  now  comes  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  with  a  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  think 
that  should  be  made  clear. 

My  remarks  v.ill  not  be  lone,  but  I 
think  that  the  subject  should  b?  cov- 
ered fully.  Other  Senators  have  re- 
marks to  make,  but  I  believe  that  we  will 
proceed  rather  rapidly  and  dispose  of 
the  bill  without  any  trouble. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  membership  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  which  is  the  ordinary  one 
frequently  made  on  appropriations  bills. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sert  that  the 
comjnittee  amendments  be  aererd  to  en 
bloc  and  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended 
be  regarded  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  amendments,  and  that 
no  point  of  order  .shall  be  comidered  to 
have  been  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  ^ne  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  amendments  will  be  considered 
and  are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 
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The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  p.ige  6.  line  20.  after  the  word  •snow- 
shoes",  strike  out  "$663,079,000"  and  Insert 
"$678,829,000". 

On  page  7,  at  the  beginning' of  line  11.  In- 
sert "and  purchase  of  one  aircraft;";  and.  In 
the  same  line,  after  the  amendment  Just 
above  stated,  to  strike  out  ■$65,000,000"  and 
Insert  "$191,500,000" 

On  page  8.  line  2.  after  the  word  "grant". 
strike  out  "$27,000,000"  and  Insert  "$38,500.- 
000". 

On  page  8.  after  line  17.  Insert: 

"GRANTS-IN-AID   FOR   AOtPORTS 

"For  grants-in-aid  for  airports  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act,  as 
amended,  for  the  fiscal  year  1970,  $66,000,000. 
t'J  remain  available  until  expended." 

On  page  9.  line  21.  after  "5  U  3.C.  3109". 
Insert  a  colon  and  "Provided  further,  That 
of  the  total  amount  made  available  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  for  administration, 
operation,  and  research  expenses  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  programs.  $12,718,000  shall 
be  available  for  support  and  services  fur- 
nished by  elements  of  the  Federal  Highway 
AdminlstraUon  other  than  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  and  by  other  Federal  agencies." 

On  page  12,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3, 
strike  out  "826.000.000"  and  Insert  "$33,000- 
000":  and.  In  line  5,  after  the  word  "and", 
strike  out  "$18,050,000"  and  insert  "$25,050.- 
000". 

On  page  12.  at  the  beginning  of  line  19. 
strike  out  "$6,200,000"  and  Insert  "$9,000.- 
000". 

On  p.age  13,  after  line  14.  insert: 

"HIGH-SPEED   GROUND   TRANSPORTATION 
RESEARCH    AND   DEVELOPMENT 

"For  necessary  expenses  for  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstrations  in  high-speed 
ground  transportation.  $16,200,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided.  That 
this  appropriation  shall  be  available  only 
upon  enactment  Into  law  of  S-  3237  or  H.R. 
16024.  90th  Congress." 

On  page  14.  after  line  19.  insert: 

"Urban  Mass  Transpobtation 
Administration 

"URBAN   mass  TRNSPORTATION   GRANTS 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  grants  as 
authorized  by  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964.  as  amended  |49  U.S.C.  1601 
et  seq.).  to  remain  available  until  expended. 
$200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1970:  Provid- 
ed. That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available 
only  upon  enactment  Into  law  of  S.  3497  or 
MR.  17989.  90th  Congress." 

On  page  17.  line  6.  after  the  word  "of", 
strike  out  "$60,000,000"  and  Insert  "$80,000,- 
000". 

On  page  17.  after  line  8.  strike  out: 

"Sec.  204.  None  of  the  funds  provided  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  plan- 
ning or  execution  of  programs  the  obliga- 
tions for  which  are  In  excess  of  $26  000.000. 
exclusive  of  the  reimbursable  program,  in 
fiscal  year  1969  for  'Forest  Highways'." 

On  page  17.    after  line  13.  strike  out: 

"Sec.  205.  None  of  the  funds  provided  un- 
der this  .Act  shall  be  available  for  the  plan- 
ning or  execution  of  programs  the  obligations 
for  which  are  in  excess  of  $9,000,000  In  fiscal 
year  1969  for  'Public  Lands  Highways'." 

On  page  17.  at  the  beginning  of  line  18. 
change  the  section  number  from  "206"  to 
"204". 

On  page  17.  at  the  beginning  of  line  24. 
change  the  section  number  from  "207"  to 
"205". 

On  page  18.  after  line  2.  strike  out: 

"Sec.  208.  Excluding  expenditures  from 
highway  trust  funds  and  from  corjxjrate 
funds  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  money  appropriated  In 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  In 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  only  to 
the  extent  that  expenditure  thereof  shall  not 


result  In  the  net  aggregate  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds  by  all  agencies  provided  for 
herein  beyond  $1,863,000,000." 

On  page  18.  at  the  beginning  of  line  11. 
change  the  section  number  from  "209"  to 
"206". 

On  page  18.  at  the  beginning  of  line  14. 
change  the  section  number  from  "210"  to 
"207". 

On  page  18.  after  line  21.  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  208.  Positions  which  are  financed  by 
appropriations  In  this  Act  which  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  be  essential  to  assure  public  safety 
through  the  operation  of  the  air  traffic  con- 
trol system  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration may  be  filled  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  section  201  of  Public  Law 
90-364." 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee recommendations  total  $1,788,- 
341.000  in  new  budget  authority  and,  in 
addition,  appropriations  to  liquidate  ob- 
ligations incurred  under  contract  au- 
thorizations previously  granted  in  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Acts  and  the  High- 
way Safety  Act  of  1966  amounting  to 
$4.247.370.000— or.  in  all,  $6,005,711,000. 
The  amount  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee for  new  budget  authority  is  $434,- 
950.000  over  the  House  bill,  a  net 
$143,691,000  under  the  budget  estimates, 
and  $80,136,228  net  over  the  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1968.  The  increases 
over  the  House  bill  are  chiefly  attribut- 
able to  aviation  safety  requirements  and 
provision  for  the  urban  mass  transpxirta- 
tion  program  which  was  not  considered 
by  the  House. 

In  order  for  Members  to  understand 
the  committee's  recommendations.  I  be- 
lieve the  following  explanations,  relat- 
ing largely  to  changes  from  the  House 
bill,  are  both  necessary  and  helpful: 

FEDERAL    AVIATION     ADMINISTRATION 

The  recommendations  totaling  S983,- 
429.000  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration provide  increases  over  the 
budget  estimates  and  over  the  House  bill 
for  the  operations,  equipment,  research, 
and  airport  programs.  In  connection 
with  these  recommendations  for  aviation 
safety  needs,  it  is  essential  that  certain 
background  information  from  the  hear- 
ings be  noted  by  the  Senate.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  included  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  my  letter  of 
June  10,  1968.  addressed  to  the  Honor- 
able Alan  S.  Boyd.  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, questioning  the  adequacy  of 
the  funds  requested  for  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Administration  and  the  reply,  with 
attachments,  of  Acting  Secretary  Mackey 
appearing  on  page  450  of  the  hearings. 
The  committee  report  carries  the  details 
with  respect  to  the  provision  of  funds 
for  additional  manpower,  equipment, 
and  research  activity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate. 
CoMMmrEE  ON  Appropriations, 

June  10,  1968. 
Hon.  Alan  S.  Boyd. 

Secretary,  Department  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  At  a  hearing  on  June 
7  on  the  1969  appropriation  requests  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  I  questioned 
the  adequacy  of  the  funds  requested  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration.  It  became 
quite  clear  that  the  funds  requested  by  the 


administration  are  not  sufficient  to  handle 
the  Increased  activity  In  aviation  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  for  safety  and  reliability. 
The  witnesses  explained  that  user  charges 
had  been  proposed  to  finance  additional  per- 
sonnel, equipment,  and  research. 

In  order  to  effectively  review  the  request 
for  funds  for  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. I  need  to  know  the  full  extent  of  the 
requirement  for  the  1969  fiscal  year  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration.  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  fiscal  situation  In  the  Govern - 
ment  and  am  able  to  evaluate  the  necessity 
to  wait  for  user  charges  before  funding  these 
programs. 

Consequently,  you  are  requested  to  furnish 
this  subcommittee,  within  the  next  ten  days, 
the  amount  of  additional  funds  needed  for 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  programs 
for  1969  fiscal  year,  regardless  of  the  source  of 
funding.  This  data  should  be  in  sufficient  de- 
tail foi  me  to  effectively  evaluate  the  addi- 
tional Items  that  are  needed.  For  the  per- 
sonnel requested.  I  need  to  know  the  kind 
of  employees  required;  for  example,  control- 
lers, maintenance  personnel  and  filght  stand- 
ards personnel.  Tlie  equipment  should  be 
spelled  out  by  numbers  and  types  and  the 
research  program  should  be  broken  down 
Into  major  program  categories. 

Your   cooperation   In   this   matter   will    be 
appreciated  as  I  cannot  effectively  act  on  the 
Department    of    Transportation    budget    re- 
quest until  I  have  received  this  Information. 
Sincerely, 

John  Stennis. 

Chairman, 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  13,  1968. 
Hon.  John  Stennis, 

Chairman.  Senate  Appropriation  Subcommit- 
tee    on     Transportation,     US.     Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Stennis:   This  responds  to 
your  request  of  June  10.  1968.  for  Information 
on  additional  funds  required  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  In  fiscal  year  1969 
to  handle  current  aviation  activity  and  pro- 
vide for  safe  and  efficient  movement  of  air 
traffic. 

A  summary  of  current  requirements  ex- 
cluding resources  for  airport  Improvement. 
Is  set  forth  below: 

NEW  OBLIGATIONAL  AUTHORITY 
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In  President's      Current 
Appropriation  budget  (m    requirements  Difference 

thou<^ands) 


Operations $663,079 

Facilities  and  equipment  70. 000 
Research  and  develop- 
ment    28.000 

Tout 761.079 


J694.579    -J31.500 
191.500     -^121.500 


51.000 


"23.000 


937.079    +176.000 


The  current  requirements  were  developed 
In  conjunction  with  the  President's  direc- 
tive to  formulate  an  immediate  and  long 
range  plan  to  Identify  aviation's  needs  and 
a  system  to  finance  costs  for  facilities. 
equipment,  and  personnel  required  to  ac- 
commodate the  rapid  growth  of  commercial 
ajid  general  aviation.  The  additional  $176 
million  above  the  amount  contained  In  the 
President's  budget  Is  needed  to  accelerate 
current  efforts  to  Improve  and  modernize 
the  National  Airspace  System  and  provide 
trained  manpower  required  to  operate  and 
maintain  the  system.  The  details  of  the 
additional  requirements  are  Identified  In 
the  enclosure  to  this  letter. 

We   win    be   pleased    to   discuss   these   re- 
quirements with   you    or  furnish  any   addi- 
tional information  you  may  desire. 
Sincerely. 

M.  Cecil  Mackey. 

Acting  Secretary. 


federal  aviation   administration 
Resources    needed    In    fiscal    year    1969    In 
addition  to    those  requested   In  the  present 
fiscal  year  1969  budget  submission: 

Millions 

Facilities   ajid    equipment   approprl- 

ilon    $121.5 

;    En  route  facilities  and  services,  $22.4 

million 
10)  The  en  route  radar  system  should  be 
expanded  and  Improved  through  establish- 
ment of  new  radars  at  eight  locations  and 
modification  of  existing  radars  at  21  loca- 
tions. This  expansion  and  modification  Is 
required  to  provide  the  radar  coverage  re- 
quired by  the  air  traffic  control  system  and 
to  permit  the  extension  of  automation 
capability  in  the  national  lUrspace  en  route 
system — $15.5  million. 

(b)  Existing  center  facilities  should  be 
expanded  and  modernized  to  meet  present 
operational  needs,  including  expansion  and 
improvements  of  the  ARTCC  structure.  Im- 
provement of  electrical  power  systems,  re- 
location and  expansion  of  air  ground  com- 
munications, and  provision  of  radar  video 
recording — $6.9  million. 

2.  Terminal  area  facilities  and  services, 
$77.2    million 

(al  Airport  surveillance  radars.  Including 
.an  air  traffic  control  radar  beacon  system 
with  direct  altitude  and  identity  readout, 
should  be  established  at  36  locations  having 
an  approach  control  tower  with  50.000  or 
more  annual  itinerant  operations  and  10.000 
or  more  annual  air  carrier  operations.  This 
program  would  bring  radar  service  to  more 
air  traffic  hub  locations  and  selected  non-hub 
locations  having  comparable  air  carrier  traf- 
fic activity — $27.4  million. 

lb)  Automated  radar  traffic  control  capa- 
bility should  be  installed  at  76  locations  to 
expedite  handling  of  traffic  in  busy  terminal 
areas.  Of  this  number.  20  high  density  ter- 
minal areas  should  be  provided  with  the 
capability  of  displaying  alpha-numeric  Iden- 
tification and  calculated  ground  speed  of  bea- 
con equipped  aircraft  plus  altitude  readouts 
from  aircraft  with  mode  C  transponders. 
Flfty-slx  lower  activity  airports  should  be 
provided  with  direct  altitude  and  Identity 
readout  on  radar  displays  of  all  beacon 
equipped    aircraft — $18.2    million. 

(c)  Air  traffic  control  towers  should  be  con- 
structed at  30  publicly  owned  airports  with 
24.000  or  more  annual  Itinerant  operations 
including  air  carrier  operations  and  at  8 
general  aviation  airports  recording  50.000 
annual  itinerant  operations.  This  program 
would  provide  tower  serrtce  at  those  high 
actUity  locations  where  passenger  safety  re- 
quires the  separation  of  aircraft — $10.2 
million. 

(d)  Existing  terminal  area  radar  services 
should  be  improved  primarily  through  pro- 
vision of  radar  bright  displays  in  tower  cabs, 
establishment  of  full  time  vectoring  and 
sequencing  of  all  terminal  radar  facilities, 
modification  of  the  ATC  beacon  system,  and 
provision  of  radar  video  recording  equip- 
ment— $12.5  million. 

(c)  Existing  terminal  facilities  should  be 
Improved  through  relocation  and  moderniza- 
tion of  towers,  communication  facilities,  and 
provision  of  digital  weather  displays  for  con- 
trollers— $8  9  million. 

3.  Flight  service  stations,  $3  million 

This  program  would  provide  for  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  busier  operating  facilities,  in- 
cluding relocation  of  quarters  where  required, 
replacement  of  obsolete  equipment,  and  Im- 
provements to  communications  facilities. 

4.  Air  navigation  facilities.  $14.6  million 

(o)  Instrument  landing  systems  with  ap- 
proach lights  and  runway  alignment  indi- 
cator lights  should  be  installed  at  70  loca- 
tions. This  number  includes  those  airports 
presently  served  by  air  carrier  turbojet  air- 
craft or  forecast  to  have  jet  services  by  the 


end  of  1968  which  do  not  presently  have  an 
XLS.  In  addition.  ILS  facilities  should  be  pro- 
vided at  the  higher  activity  airports  with  an 
existing  ILS— $10.7  million. 

(b)  At  15  locations.  ILS  systems  should  be 
improved  to  provide  Category  II  approach 
capability— $1.7  million. 

(c)  Provision  should  be  made  for  Installa- 
tion of  terminal  navigational  aids  and  visual 
approach  slope  Indicators,  and  improvements 
to  existing  facilities  which  are  required  to 
maintain  an  adequate  and  up-to-date  do- 
mestic airway  structure — $2.2  million. 

5.  Training  facilities,  $4.3  million 
This  program  would  provide  for  the  pur- 
chase of  one  light  twin-engine  turbojet 
transport  aircraft  and  one  B-727/DC-9  type 
flight  simulator  which  are  required  to  meet 
requirements  for  training  of  flight  standards 
Inspectors.  Provisions  should  be  also  made  for 
modification  of  one  aircraft  to  permit  Cate- 
gory II  training. 

Millions 

Research  and  development  appropria- 
tion   ---       '23 

1.  Air  traffic  control,  $15.2  million 
Under  this  program,  funds  should  be  pro- 
vided to  speed  the  development  of  control 
facilities,  devices,  and  procedures  essential  to 
improvement  of  air  traffic  control.  Primary 
emphasis  would  be  placed  on  systems  mod- 
ernization needs,  particularly  the  en  route 
and  terminal  area  automation  programs,  and 
development  of  advanced  concepts,  proce- 
dures, and  techniques  applicable  to  National 
Airspace  System  needs  in  the  post- 1975 
period. 

2.  Navigation.  $5.9  million 
This  program  would  speed  up  efforts  lead- 
ing to  modernization  of  the  approach,  short- 
distance  navigation  and  fligh't  inspection  sys- 
tems. 

3.  Aviation  weather.  $1.6  rnillion 

This  program  would  permit  the  expan- 
sion of  efforts  to  complete  the  engineering, 
development,  and  testing  of  equipment  and 
techniques  for  acquisition,  processing,  fore- 
casting, transfer  and  display  of  weather  In- 
formation. 

4.  Aviation  medicine,  $0.3  million 
Under  this  program,  research  efforts  would 

be  designed  to  provide  early  detection  of  sig- 
nificant diseases  in  airmen. 

Millions 

Operations   appropriation    $31.5 

1.  Operation  of  traffic  control  system.  $20.4 
million 

Under  this  activity,  a  staffing  increase  of 
about  3.000  positions  should  be  provided  pri- 
marily to  meet  added  workload  due  to  the 
substantial  Increases  in  air  traffic  beyond 
that  contemplated  in  the  original  1969  esti- 
mate. This  position  Increase  includes  1.723 
positions  which  should  be  allocated  to  the  air 
route  traffic  control  centers.  607  positions  to 
terminal  facilities,  and  557  positions  to  flight 
service  stations. 

This  position  Increase  should  restore  a  rea- 
sonable balance  between  traffic  control  man- 
power and  workload.  The  revised  position 
levels  would  provide  for  an  average  annual 
output  per  employee  in  1969  well  above  1967' 
1968  levels.  The  estimate  further  provides 
for  expansion  of  traffic  control  services  at 
high  activity  terminals,  transcribed  weather 
broadcasts  and  pilot  briefing  services,  and 
assumption  of  military  traffic  control  serv- 
ices which  were  funded  In  fiscal  year  1968 
on  a  reimbursable  basis.  Also  Included  are 
requirements  for  expansion  of  related  train- 
ing programs  and  administrative  functions 
to  support  the  program  growth. 

2.  Maintenance  of  traffic  control  system,  $8.8 

million 

Additional  funds  under  this  activity  should 

be  provided  primarily  to  finance  an  Increase 

of  about  700  positions  required  for  mainte- 


nance of  new  facilities,  advance  recruitment 
of  personnel  In  order  to  meet  the  present 
schedule  for  implementation  of  an  automated 
air  traffic  control  system,  maintenance  of 
radar  facilities  no  longer  required  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  but  which  are  re- 
quired for  present  and  future  air  traffic  con- 
trol, and  maintenance  of  facilities  and  serv- 
ices funded  by  the  military  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  during  fiscal  year  1968.  Also  Included 
are  requirements  for  expansion  of  basic  and 
journeymen  training  for  maintenance  per- 
sonnel, modifications  and  improvements  to 
operating  facilities,  and  procurement  of  test 
equipment. 

3.  Administration  of  flight  standards  pro- 
gram. $2.3  million 
Under  this  activity,  funds  should  be  pro- 
vided for  a  staffing  increase  of  264  positions 
which  are  required  to  provide  minimum  levels 
of  safety  inspection  and  surveillance  com- 
mensurate with  the  increases  in  overall  ac- 
tivity. Related  training  programs  should  also 
be  expanded  to  provide  Initial  training  for 
newly  employed  operations  and  maintenance 
personnel. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
make  clear  that  there  are  two  main  con- 
siderations by  which  the  committee  has 
handled  the  funds  for  FAA.  We  first  ap- 
proved the  regular  budget  figure.  There 
may  be  some  minor  exceptions,  but  the 
first  item  was  manpower  to  be  trained 
and  used  in  the  control  towers  and  con- 
trol centers  that  control  air  space  all 
over  this  Nation,  and  do  a  good  deal  of 
work  In  connection  with  military  avia- 
tion 

We  found  the  budget  estimates  and 
recommendations  were  far  short  of  what 
we  thought  should  have  been  Included 
at  the  same  time,  the  department,  to  a 
degree,  recognized  this  problem.  It  pro- 
posed the  increase  based  upon  the  pros- 
pects of  income  from  a  recommended 
users'  tax  bill— a  users'  charge  would  be 
a  better  term— that  has  been  before 
Congress  in  the  form  of  two  bills.  One  is 
more  or  less  an  authorization  act  creat- 
ing a  trust  fund,  into  which  funds  would 
go.  some  from  a  charge  on  each  passen- 
ger, some  from  each  airline  whose  planes 
tooic  off  and  landed  at  airports,  and  some 
from  the  use  of  private  planes.  Then 
there  was  a  special  tax  proposal  on  fuel. 
It  requires  the  authorization  of  a  system 
to  create  the  lax  fund,  from  which  the 
expense  of  the  administration  of  the  air 
safety  program  would  be  paid.  From  this 
trust  fund  a  part  of  the  Federal  contri- 
bution for  the  building  of  airports  would 
also  come. 

That  authorization  bill  has  moved 
along,  but  has  not  passed.  There  is  also 
involved  a  companion  bill,  the  user's  tax 
bill.  So  it  is  clear  to  us  that  action  on 
those  bills  is  not  going  to  happen  in  this 
session. 

The  committee  found  that  something 
had  to  be  done  to  provide  some  funds 
for  equipment,  for  safety  devices  in  the 
towers  and  control  centers,  and  to  pro- 
vide additional  manpower  that  has  to  be 
selected  and  trained  for  a  minimum  of 
2  years  before  that  manpower  can  be 
used  extensively,  and  even  3  years,  before 
the  manpower  can  be  used  to  the  utmost 
and  in  the  most  sensitive  spots. 

We  find  the  controllers  arc  working  a 
great  deal  of  overtime.  Ordinarily.  I  my- 
self believe  in  working  overtime,  but  It 
is  an  especially  sensitive  and  exhausting 
mission  that  the  men  perform,  and  fa- 
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tigue  creeps  up  on  them.  A  high  degree 
of  concentration  Is  required,  and  many 
other  factors  that  are  demanding.  In  the 
peak  hours  of  trafBc,  it  is  unbelie\able 
how  many  planes  and  how  many  people 
are  involved  in  the  minute-to-minute 
operations  of  the  control  towers. 

So  there  must  be  more  of  a  feeding  In 
of  this  manpower.  It  has  been  put  off  too 
long,  really. 

That  was  the  Rcneral.  basic,  underlying 
fact  that  motivated  this  proposed  in- 
crease. 

The  House  of  Representatives  did  put 
some  increase  in  the  bill,  but  it  also  rec- 
ognized the  larger  problem.  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  say  the  House  thought,  when  it 
passed  on  the  question,  there  was  some 
chance  for  the  bills  I  mentioned,  the  new 
aviation  program  involving  the  trust 
fund  and  the  users'  fees,  to  be  enacted 
Into  law,  and  that  the  money  would  not 
have  to  be  appropriated  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  any  longer  expect  that.  If  we  are 
to  meet  this  emergency — and  it  is  an 
emergency — we  are  going  to  have  to  do  it 
with  appropriated  funds;  and  time  is 
running  out. 

I  have  some  special  figures  of  "over- 
the-budget "  recommendations  that  re- 
late to  this  matter.  This  is  a  congres- 
sional matter  of  providing  funds.  It  was 
not  initiated  by  anyone  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  on  the  side,  or 
in  any  association,  or  anything  like  that. 
We  recognized  this  problem  last  year. 
We  notified  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  send  us  some  additional 
estimates  as  to  Its  actual  needs.  The 
matter  rocked  back  and  forth.  We  told 
the  department  we  were  going  to  have  to 
do  It  one  way  or  another.  I  .sent  a  letter 
early  in  June.  The  information  came  in. 
I  told  the  Department  it  would  have  to 
sign  it  and  make  it  authentic.  The  letter 
was  signed  by  Mr.  Mackey,  Acting  Ad- 
ministrator, because  Mr.  Boyd  happened 
to  be  away  at  that  time.  So  the  facts  are 
ofBcial.  and  they  have  been  checked  into. 
We  believe  that  they  are  accurate.  We 
know  they  are  as  accurate  as  can  be  ex- 
pected under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  supplementary  statement  on 
over-the-budget  recommendations  for 
"Operations,  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration." may  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Supplementary     Statement    on    Over-the- 

BuDCET  Recommendations  tor  Operations. 

Federal  Aviation  AOMiNistR.^TioN 

The  budget  estimate  and  the  House  bill  for 
Operations  provided  $663,079^000,  an  Increa.'-e 
of  1.631  positisns  from  the  l|968  tot.il  of  41.- 
671  to  43.302  These  IncreaseB  fell  under  the 
activities:  Operation  of  traffic  control  .system. 
Maintenance  of  traffic  control  system,  and 
Administration  of  flight  sta«id;irds  protjram. 

During  the  course  of  the  ftearings  when  it 
became  apparent  to  the  SuHJcommltLee  ti^at 
these  estimates  did  not  proivifJe  .idequat?ly 
for  the  pressing  and  urgeat  needs  of  the 
traffic  control  system,  the]  Secretary  was 
asked  for.  and  provided,  datia  regarding  the 
additional  requirements  to  ineet  both  pres- 
ent and  immediately  foreseeable  needs.  The 
Committee  recommendation^  totaling  $678.- 
829.000  provide  for  45,298  positions,  which  is 
an  incre.ise  of  1,996  posltlona  ,ind  $15,750,000 


over  the  1969  budget  estimate  and  House  hill 
In  all.  this  provides  un  increi.'e  of  3,627  po- 
sitions over  1068  and  $61  429.000  over  the 
amount  provided.  In  order  to  make  these 
levels  pcKsible.  tlie  Committee  has  also  In- 
cluded In  the  bill  Section  208  of  the  General 
Provisions,  which  Is  language  exempting  the 
air  traffic  control  system  from  the  vac.incy- 
fllllng  restrictions  of  Section  201  of  Public 
Law  90-364 

Mr.  3TENNIS.  The'  extra  manpower 
comes  under  'Oper.itions."  There  are  two 
facets  to  the  manpower  matter.  One  is 
in  the  regular  budget,  which  allowed 
some  increase,  and  this  recommendation 
which  we  made  above  the  budget. 

The  committee  took  the  figures  orig- 
inally submitted  for  the  extra  men  and 
cut  them  in  half,  because  a  good  number 
were  already  included  in  the  budget.  Oui 
extra  recommendation  takes  those  esti- 
mates on  immediate  additional  equip- 
ment and  puts  all  of  that  into  the  bill. 
That  comes  to  an  addition  of  $121.5  mil- 
lion. That  is  for  equipment,  the  machin- 
ery, the  radar,  and  everything  else  that 
i^oes  into  the  towers  and  control  centers. 
They  can  all  be  classified  as  safety  de- 
vices. It  will  take  about  3  years  to  get 
them  all  operational.  Some  of  it  has  to  be 
specially  made. 

This  price  tag  covers  the  cost  of  the 
equipment.  Its  transportation,  buying 
the  land,  buying  the  additional  housing 
necessary  to  put  it  in.  installing  the 
equipment,  and  the  lock  and  key  to  the 
job.  So  if  the  Senate  buys  this.  It  is  buy- 
ing the  whole  issue.  It  is  a  complete 
authorization  of  all  the  money  needed. 
This  does  not  provide  for  merely  a  start. 
This  Is  what  It  will  be.  This  Is  the  money. 
We  are  asking  that  Congress  appropriate 
it 

The  part  of  this  over-the-budget  rec- 
ommendation relating  to  manpower, 
which  I  have  already  covered,  amounts 
to  $15,750,000. 

One  further  point  as  to  manpower. 
For  the  manpower  of  which  I  speak,  not 
all  but  most  of  the  amount  recom- 
mended is  for  personnel  who  will  be 
selected  on  the  basis  of  certain  apti- 
tudes They  will  be  placed  In  training. 
They  are  hired  and  paid  a  salary  from 
the  beginning,  like  a  person  recruited  by 
the  Air  Force,  who  studies  to  be  a  tech- 
nician, and  is  paid  during  the  period  of 
his  training — as.  of  course,  he  has  to  be. 
If  he  does  well,  he  becomes  a  finished 
product  at  the  end  of  3  years,  although 
he  can  render  a  great  deal  of  useful 
service  at  the  end  of.  say,  2  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that,  in  broad 
outline,  covers  the  facts.  There  is  one 
other  point  In  connection  with  this  addi- 
tional manpower:  We  have  filed  notice 
of  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  In  cDn- 
nectlon  with  an  amendment  to  exempt 
this  manpower  from  the  operation  of  the 
Willlams-Smathers  amendment  passed 
earlier  this  year,  rega-ding  the  S6  bil- 
lion reduction  in  expenditures,  the  sur- 
tax, and  holding  down  the  number  of 
employees.  We  believe  that  that  is  ab- 
solutely essentia! — just  as  essential  for 
this  p-ogram,  in  fact,  as  is  the  additional 
money.  It  is  of  no  use  to  enact  this  pro- 
gram for  additional  special  manpower 
unless  it  is  to  be  exempted  from  the 
Williams-Smathers  amendment.  I  point 
out  that  that  is  particularly  true  for  the 


Depaitment  of  Transportation,  whlcli  i.^ 
a  young  department  and  does  not  yet 
have  a  great  mass  of  employees,  where 
slippage  can  take  care  of  the  increa.se 

We  must  con.slder  both  sides  of  thi.s 
issue  together.  All  phases  of  the  matter 
must  receive  our  careful  attentio;i 
Therefore,  the  committee  has  considered 
carefully  the  matter  I  have  just  called 
to  the  .special  attention  of  the  Senalt- 
Tlie  full  committee  knew  all  about  It.  and 
agreed  to  it  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  w,ll 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wa.shington.  who  Is  very  knowl- 
edgeable In  this  field,  as  chairman  of  the 
legislative  committee  and  a  very  valuable 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee which  handled  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  committee  was  wise  in  presslnt; 
for  this  matter  now.  We  did  have  some 
hopes,  as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  pointed  out,  that  we  would  be  able 
to  do  something,  as  a  part  of  this  avia- 
tion bill,  about  different  ways  to  rai.st- 
money,  such  as  by  a  user  tax  or  by  trust 
funds.  Obviously,  however,  such  a  pro- 
gram could  not  be  set  up  this  session; 
but  I  think  there  will  be  no  question  but 
that  Congress  will  have  to  make  a  de- 
cision on  that  matter  as  early  as  possi- 
ble next  session.  We  have  one  bill  on  the 
Senate  calendar,  but  It  is  a  complicated 
matter,  and  there  are  some  difference."; 
of  opinion  as  to  how  it  .should  be  handled 

Sooner  or  later,  we  will  have  to  face 
up  to  it,  but  in  the  meantime.  In  view 
of  what  is  happening  all  over  the  coun- 
try— as  the  Senator  has  so  well  stated, 
the  increase  in  air  traffic  is  almost  im- 
believable — and  with  the  possibility  of 
disasters  happening  at  any  time,  par- 
ticularly now  in  the  vacation  .season 
months,  when  airplanes,  as  the  Senate 
knows,  are  being  delayed  as  much  as  2 
and  3  hours.  I  noticed  in  the  newspapers 
over  the  weekend  that  airplane  ticket 
agencies  in  New  York  were  suggestin's 
to  people  seeking  to  buy  tickets  to  Wash- 
ington that  they  take  the  train,  because 
they  would  be  .so  late  otherwise. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  intend  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  when  I  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  some  of  that  material 
printed  in  the  Record,  because  It  Il- 
lustrates the  situation  so  dramatically. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  regard  this  pro- 
posal as  a  sort  of  stopgap  measure  to 
preserve  the  safety  of  the  air  traveling 
public  until  we  can  face  the  problem  of 
what  to  do  about  the  situation  next  ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  remarks. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  He  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  committee,  and  has  given 
this  matter  a  great  deal  of  attention 
He  is  well  versed  on  the  subject,  and  I 
am  glad  that  he  Is  concerned,  as  he  al- 
ways Is.  with  matters  pertaining  to  safe- 
ty and  other  provisions  In  the  bill.  I  be- 
lieve he  has  some  special  comment  to 
make  at  this  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
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the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi- 

As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
already  Indicated,  this  measure  has  the 
unanimous  support,  not  only  of  the  sub- 
committee, but  also  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, includins.  as  I  recollect,  every  mem- 
ber of  both  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority. 

May  I  -say,  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee — and  I 
know  I  speak  for  the  entire  minority, 
and  for  the  entire  subcommittee,  for 
that  matter — that  a  great  deal  of  credit 
and  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  distln- 
RUished  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  He  is  al- 
ways effective,  careful,  thorough,  and 
efficient,  and  at  the  same  time  cour- 
teous and  understanding  in  matters 
upon  which  there  are  inevitably  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  I  have  never  .seen 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  handle  a 
bill  any  better  than  he  handled  this  one 
Ever>'one  had  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard;  every  point  was  thrashed  out.  and 
every  point  of  view  was  expressed  fully 
and  without  unnecessary  delay. 

I  think  the  great  achievement  of  this 
'Dill — and  much  of  it  is  due  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi — Is  the 
fact  that  It  places  the  emphasis  where 
the  emphasis  should  be  placed.  There 
are  many  routine  matters  in  the  bill 
that  need  not  be  discussed  unless  some 
Senator  should  wish  to  raise  questions 
about  them;  but  the  vital  thing  in  the 
entire  bill,  and  perhaps  the  most  vital 
and  pressing  domestic  problem  before 
our  country  at  the  present  time,  is  this 
matter  of  what  to  do  about  our  air  trafiBc, 
and  how  to  tr>'  to  make  sure.  Insofar  as 
Congress  can  make  sure,  that  the  lives 
and  safety  of  the  traveling  public  are 
made  as  secure  as  is  humanly  possible. 

The  committee  gave  that  matter  their 
utmost  careful  attention.  It  should  be 
mentioned — and  I  am  not  quite  sure 
whether  the  chairman  mentioned  it  or 
not — that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had 
recommended  the  approval  of  $663,079,- 
000  for  operations  of  the  FAA. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives approved  that  figure.  As  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  all  of  us  know,  no  agency 
Is  permitted  to  ask  an  Appropriations 
Committee  of  Congress,  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, for  more  money  than  the  Presi- 
dent's Budget  Bureau  has  approved. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  prac- 
tically cross-examined  the  witnesses  and 
.saw  to  it  that  it  was  brought  out  in  the 
record  that,  in  the  interest  of  public  safe- 
ty, the  FAA  had  sought  $31.5  million 
more  than  the  amount  requested  by  the 
Budget  Bureau.  And  the  Senator's  com- 
mittee gave  one-half  of  that  increase. 
Some  of  us  would  have  liked  to  give  It  all. 
However,  there  Is  always  the  problem  of 
how  fast  money  can  be  utilized.  Much  of 
this  money  was  for  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel. It  takes  3  years  to  complete  the 
training  of  some  of  the  personnel.  There- 
fore, we  did  not  feel,  much  as  we  wanted 
to  take  every  possible  step  to  preserve 
the  safety  of  the  traveling  public,  that 
$31.5  million  additional  was  necessary 
at  this  point  because  it  probably  could 
not  have  been  used  effectively  in  this 
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period.  Therefore,  we  gave  one-half  of 
the  Increase. 

The  whole  subject  involves  not  only 
the  training  of  personnel — and  I  refer  to 
the  personnel  employed  in  the  tower  and 
the  iiersonnel  employed  in  the  control  of 
traflic^but  it  also  involves  other  things 
of  particular  importance  to  some  of  us 
because  of  the  situation  prevailing  at 
some  of  the  airfields  in  our  country. 

Some  of  our  airfields  cannot  be  uti- 
lized. Some  remote  areas  of  the  country 
cannot  get  service  and  are  not  getting 
service  that  is  as  frequent,  as  reliable, 
and  perhaps — I  say  perhaps  because  I 
am  quite  confident  that  the  FAA  leans 
over  backward  in  the  matter  of  safety— 
as  safe  as  we  could  have.  We  want  the 
instruments,  the  ILS  system  and  the 
radar  system  and  the  other  instruments 
necessary  for  the  utilization  of  these 
more  remote  airports  to  be  Installed  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

The  committee  gave  consideration  to 
those  matters  when  it  considered  ap- 
propriations. 

A  very  interesting  article  entitled 
"Charges.  Denials  Piling  Up  as  Air  Traf- 
fic Does  the  Same."  written  by  David 
Hoffman,  was  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  yesterday. 

I  do  not  always  rely  on  newspaper 
articles  for  accuracy.  However.  I  read  the 
article  with  great  care.  I  think  that  it 
is  in  most  respects  an  accurate  report, 
although  some  of  the  matters  it  covers, 
pertaining  to  the  situation  existing  be- 
tween the  union  that  controls  operators 
and  the  possible  slowdown  of  traffic,  get 
into  controversial  areas.  I  would  not  ac- 
cept the  entire  article  as  being  correct 
for  that  purpose.  However,  it  certainly 
dramatizes,  as  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  dramatized,  how  the  situation 
has  grown. 

Among  other  tilings,  the  article  quotes 
the  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  FAA  as 
follows: 

Each  dav.  U.S.  airlines  acquire  one  more 
Jetliner.  Each  dav.  the  fleet  of  U.S.  light 
planes  increased  by  20  aircraft.  As  a  result, 
this  month,  the  US.  Air  Traffic  Control  Sys- 
tem reached  its  saturation  point,  at  least 
along  the  crowded  Eastern  seaboard: 

The  article  goes  on  to  point  out: 

On  Friday,  at  6  p.m.,  approximately  50  men 
sat  hunched  over  green-tinted  radarscopes 
with  headsets  strapped  to  their  skulls  and 
boom  mikes  pressed  to  their  lips.  Tliey  sat 
in  the  PAA's  New  York  Air  Route  Traffic  Con- 
trol Center  at  Isllp.  L.I..  one  of  26  similar 
centers  operated  In  the  United  States  by 
FAA. 

FAA's  David  Thomas,  himself  a  veteran 
controller,  has  argued  for  eight  years  that 
the  man  before  the  radarscope  should  not 
be  asked  to  keep  track  of  more  than  six 
aircraft  at  one  time.  But  on  Friday  evening, 
some  controllers  had  upwards  of  15  aircraft 
under  their  Jurisdiction. 

As  more  and  more  aircraft  converged  on 
New  York,  the  controllers  gradually  got 
swamped.  At  this  point,  to  avoid  compromis- 
ing safety  a  supervisor  telephoned  the  ad- 
jacent Cleveland  center  and  Instructed  a 
colleague  not  to  clear  aircraft  Into  New 
York  with  less  than  20  miles  separation.  Or- 
dinarily. FAA  requires  three-to-flve  miles  be- 
tween radar  targets. 

The  article  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
great  holdup  ripple  moved  westward,  so 
that,  to  the  bewilderment  of  the  public, 
planes  leaving  Salt  Lr.ke  City,  Denver. 


Cleveland,  and  other  western  airports 
with  perfectly  beautiful  weather  and 
with  no  visible  congestion  foiuid  them- 
selves delayed  by  2,  3,  or  4  hours.  The 
public  could  not  understand  that  this 
was  because  of  a  dangerous  conprstion 
that  had  arisen  in  the  New  York  area. 

Tills  is  the  reason  that  the  advice  was 
given  by  someone  at  the  ticket  counter  of 
an  airline: 

If  you  want  to  get  from  Washington  to 
New  York,  you  had  better  take  a  train. 

It  is  something  more  than  a  question 
of  delay;  it  is  a  matter  of  safety. 

I  again  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
MAGNtrsoN],  for  what  he  has  accom- 
plished with  respect  to  this  measure. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the  arti- 
cle to  which  I  have  referred,  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  Sunday,  July 
21,  1968.  It  Is  not  a  long  article.  Certain 
features  are  highly  controversial,  ones 
which  I  would  not  wish  to  endorse  as 
being  factual.  Nevertheless,  certain 
striking  facts  are  set  forth  in  the  article, 
and  I  think  the  Senate  should  have  the 
benefit  of  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Charges,  Denials  Piling  Up  As  Air  Traffic 

Does  the  Same 

(By  David  Hoffman) 

A  senior  U.S.  Senator  wastes  three  hours 
flying  ovals  over  Long  Island.  One  minute 
one  way.  turn  and  bank,  one  minute  the 
other  way,  turn  and  bank — the  frustration 
continues  at  200  mph.  The  Senator's  plane 
lands  at  New  York's  Kennedy  Airport  but 
he  misses  his  appointment  by  a  good  four 
hours. 

A  reservations  clerk  employed  by  a  major 
airline  ad\-tses  her  customer:  "I'm  sorry,  sir. 
but  if  you  really  need  to  get  to  New  York, 
take  the  train  from  Washington.  Our  nights 
are  running  four  hours  behind  schedule." 
The  passenger  follows  the  airline's  .idvlce. 

An  airline  vice  president  teletypes  all  sta- 
tions: Pilots  should  advise  passengers  re- 
cent and  unprecedented  delays  result  from 
a  slowdown  on  part  of  Federal  air  traffic 
controllers.  Airline  makins  every  effort  to 
meet  published  schedules  but  cannot  short- 
cut controllers'  Instructions. 

The  Professional  Air  Traffic  Controllers 
Organization  (PATCO)  instructs  Its  5000- 
man  membership:  Don't  cut  comers  moving 
traffic,  go  strictly  by  the  (Federal  Aviation 
Administration's)  book.  And  all  along  the 
Eastern  seaboard  last  week,  despite  gen- 
erally fine  flying  weather,  delays  stretched 
from  one  to  four  hours,  inconveniencing 
the  humble  and  the  rich. 

Why? 

As  expressed  by  David  D  Thomas,  FAA's 
deputy  administrator,  the  official  answer  Is 
deceptively  clear.  Each  dav.  U.S.  airlines  ac- 
quire one  more  Jetliner.  Each  day.  the  fleet 
of  U.S.  light  planes  increased  by  20  aircraft. 
As  a  result,  this  month,  the  U.S.  Air  TrafBc 
Control  System  reached  Its  saturation  point, 
at  least  along  the  crowded  Eastern  seaboard, 
according  to  Thomas. 

"The  saturation  point"  means  something 
regsonably  precise  to  statisticians.  Assume, 
arbitrarily,  that  Kennedy  Airport  can  handle 
a  maximum  of  60  aircraft  per  hour.  With  45 
aircraft  arriving  and  department,  delays 
might  average  five  minutes  per  flight  With 
50  aircraft  using  the  airport,  delays  might 
average  10  mlnutec 

But  when  the  51st  or  the  54th  or  the  56th 
aircraft    is    Introduced,    average    delay   sky- 
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rockets  to  an  hour-and-a-hajr.  And  with,  say, 
the  58th  aircraft,  delays  a)>pronch  Infinity 
That's  what's  happening  now  In  the  to- 
called  "golden  triangle."  wUlch  has  Chicago 
at  Its  apex,  and  Boston  and  Washington  an- 
choring Its  base  Delays  haVe  begun  to  sky- 
rocket. "This  shouldn't  surprise  anyone," 
says  Thomas,  "we've  been  predicting  it  for 
years." 

At  New  York,  on  Friday,  iaverage  daytime 
dehiys  approached  two  houiis.  Close  to  1,000 
flights  experienced  delays  |n  excess  of  30 
minutes  iit  Kennedy  alone.  Delays  of  such 
magnitude  matter  to  the  traN'eler  who  would 
Journey  to  New  York  from  fioston  or  Wash- 
ington And  they  mean  that  to  save  time,  he 
had  best  go  by  train. 

Meanwhile.  Eastern  Alrllqes  reported  last 
night  that  Its  air  shuttle  flights  between 
National  Airport  and  New  lYork  City,  can- 
celed Friday  night,  were  rejiimed  yesterday 
and  operated  on  schedule  throughout  the 
day.  Other  major  airlines  dperating  out  of 
National  Airport  reported  there  were  only 
minor  delays  In  flights  gol^g  out  or  com- 
ing In 

Asked  why  the  delays  are  happening.  FAA 
speaks  with  one  voice.  No,  thie  controllers  are 
not  resj)Qnslble.  Despite  the  controllers" 
slowdown,  announced  10  d.iyp  ago,  there  has 
been  only  one  Instance  of  a  controller  being 
moved  from  a  radarscope  t^r  unnecessarily 
stretching  the  separation  bttween  aircraft, 
accordin'  to  an  FAA  spokesman. 

But  airline  management  airline  pilots, 
air  traffic  controllers  and  Ini^ependent  users 
of  the  system  dispute  PAA's  public  pro- 
nouncements. Within  the  atHatlon  Industry, 
there  Is  agreement  that  the  oontrollers'  quite 
legal  slowdown  has  been  largely  responsible 
for  the  mushrooming  del.ivB  of  last  week. 
The  question  therefore  arUsec:  If  control- 
lers, by  following  their  maniuils  to  the  let- 
ter, are  delaying  countless  fllghu.  why 
doesn't  the  FAA  admit  It?  Each  of  three 
answers  being  advanced  last  week  was  the 
subject  of  an  FAA-denlal.  TTie  answers: 

1.  That  the  FAA  cannot  admit  that  the 
delays  mushroomed  merely  l)ecause  its  14.- 
000-man  controller  force  has  decided  to  obey 
regulations.  Such  an  admission  would  Imply 
that  controllers,  In  years  p.i3t.  Ignored  regu- 
lations In  order  to  move  aircrj(f  t  expeditiously 
from  city  A  to  city  B. 

2.  That  the  FAA  Is  purposely  allowing  In- 
flight congestion  to  buUd  In  order  to  dram 
atlze  Its  congressional  c.^s»  for  Increased 
user  charges.  The  ivgency  would  Increase  pas- 
senger ticket  taxes,  freight  waybill  taxes  and 
light  plane  fuel  taxee  for  alrvifays  and  airport 
modernization. 

3.  That  the  FAA's  strategy  Is  to  let  the 
controllers  hang  themselves.  In  other  words, 
the  agency  Is  adopting  a  hailds-off  attitude 
In  the  hope  controllers  will  sq  Inconvenience 
the  air  traveling  public  that  a  groundswell 
of  protest  win  force  an  end  to(  the  legal  slow- 
down. 

Precisely  what  are  the  controllers  doing? 
How  many  are  doing  It?  Wny  Is  It  "legal" 
to  slow  air  traffic? 

On  Friday,  at  6  p.m..  approximately  50  men 
sat  hunched  over  green-tlntled  radarscopes 
with  headsets  strapped  to  t^elr  skulls  and 
boom  mikes  pressed  to  their  lips.  They  sat 
In  the  FAA's  New  York  Air  Route  Traffic  Con- 
trol Center  at  Isllp.  L.I.,  on»  of  26  similar 
centers  operated  In  the  United  States  by 
FA.\ 

FAA's  David  Thomas,  hiniseU  a  veteran 
controller,  has  argued  for  el^ht  years  that 
the  man  before  the  n*darsc<)pe  should  not 
be  asked  to  keep  track  of  moie  th.in  six  air- 
craft at  one  time.  But  on  Friday  evening. 
some  controllers  had  upwardii  of  15  aircraft 
under  their  Jurisdiction.  1 

As  more  and  more  aircrafE  converged  on 
New  York,  the  controllers  [gradually  got 
swamped.  At  this  i^wint,  to  avqid  compromis- 
ing safety  a  supervisor  telephpned  the  adja- 
cent Cleveland  center  and  instructed  a  col- 


league net  to  clear  aircraft  into  New  York 
with  less  than  20  miles  sop.iratlon.  Ordi- 
narily, FAA  requires  three-to-flve  miles  be- 
tween radar  targets. 

New  York  Center  thus  Implemented  what 
PAA  calls  "flow  control.""  It  announced.  In 
essence,  "we  Just  can't  handle  any  more 
planes:  slow  the  How  of  arrivals."  But  to  slow 
the  flow  of  New  York  arrivals.  Cleveland  had 
to  .slow  the  flow  from  Chicago  to  Cleveland 
and  Chicago  had  to  slow  the  flow  from 
Denver  and  from  Los  Angeles 

A  great  ripple  of  delay  spre.id  westward 
from  New  York  In  cities  like  Denver  or  Salt 
Lake  City,  where  no  traffic  congestion  ex- 
isted and  visibility  was  unlimited.  Jet-liners 
were  held  on  the  ground  at  a  cost  to  airlines 
of  $1500  an  hour.  And  passengers  were 
frustr.ited. 

Among  controllers  there  is  an  esprit  de 
corps  that  resembles  that  of  athletes:  They 
take  pride  in  moving  as  many  aircraft  as 
possible  In  a  given  timespan.  in  never  being 
sw.imped  Whereas  FAA  rules  require  a  min- 
imum of  three  miles  between  radar  targets 
within  40  miles  of  a  radar  antenna,  the  con- 
trollers often  reduce  separation  to  2.5  or  two 
miles  to  get  the  planes  to  their  destination. 
That"s  the  corner-cutting  practice  that 
P.^TCO  would  put  a  stop  to  and  the  PAA 
is   powerless   to   protest. 

Behind  the  controllers'  legitimate  slow- 
down .ire  grievances  of  long  standing. 

PAA  Administrator  William  P  McKee  has 
admitted  that  the  F.-VA  failed  to  anticipate 
the  explosive  growth  of  U.S.  air  traffic  during 
the  mid-1960s.  As  a  result.  McKee  has  said, 
the  agency  failed  to  hire  sufficient  control- 
lers. And  It  takes  approximately  three  years 
of  training  for  a  controller  to  carry  his 
weight  in  a  center  or  a   tower. 

Operating  at  80  per  cent  of  authorized 
personnel  strength.  FAA  centers  must  resort 
heavily  to  overtime  employment.  But  un- 
der idiosyncrasies  of  the  Federal  overtime 
law.  the  controller  who  comes  in  to  work  a 
sixth  day  on  Sunday  earns  20  per  cent  less 
than  the  controller  who  works  Sunday  on  a 
regular  basis. 

Increasingly,  across  the  Nation,  controllers 
are  pleading  sick  when  asked  to  work  a  sixth 
day.  Or  they"re  taking  one  days  sick  leave 
for  every  day  of  overtime  they  work. 

Taking  cognizance  of  the  controller  short- 
age, the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
voted  unrequested  funds  to  the  FAA  to  hire 
an  additional  1966  controllers.  Earlier,  the 
House  had  approved  funds  for  1631  new  con- 
trollers. Thus.  If  the  Senate  has  Its  way, 
the  agency  will  be  In  position  to  Inject  3627 
new  men  into  its  centers  and  towers  In  the 
next  few  years. 

According  to  Gen.  McKee.  however,  the 
controller  shortage  is  not  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  the  traffic  delays  now  being  expe- 
rienced. 

•"We  have  many  bottlenecks  in  the  Air 
Traffic  Control  system  today.  "  he  said,  "but 
In  our  Judgment  the  biggest  bottleneck  we 
have  ...  is  the  airport."  And  whereas  it 
takes  three  years  to  train  a  controller,  it 
takes  five  to  seven  years  to  design  and  build 
a  major  airport. 

There  are  In  this  country  10,000  airports 
available  to  the  public.  Of  the  10,000  approxi- 
mately JSOO  otTer  paved,  lighted  runways. 
Of  the  2500,  about  515  are  served  by  sched- 
uled U.S.  airlines.  Of  the  515,  less  than  10 
suffer  from  serious  congestion.  Of  the  10, 
only  one — Kennedy  Airport — experiences 
congestion  almost  around  the  clock. 

Yet  because  of  a  10-year-old  impasse  over 
a  site,  New  Yorkers  have  not  built  a  so-called 
fourth  jetport  i  in  addition  to  La  Ouardla  and 
Newark)  to  relieve  pressure  on  Kennedy.  And 
Kennedy"s  saturation  is  backing  up  traffic 
from  Miami  to  Los  Angeles. 

As  director  of  FAA's  Eastern  Region.  Oscar 
Bakke  predicted,  on  June  28.  1967.  that 
"before  the  end  of  1968.  Kennedy  will  be 
satur.ited  for  all  practical  purposes.""  He  con- 


tinued: "With  each  increment  of  trafTic 
squeezed  Into  the  New  York  area,  delays  will 
Increase  at  a  still  greater  rate.'" 

In  New  York.  Kennedy  Is  saturated  whiii- 
Newark  has  unused  capacity.  In  Washington 
National  Airport  is  almost  saturated  whll,' 
Dulles  has  vast  untapped  potential.  Why  can  • 
government  equalize  the  load  by  forcing 
some  airlines  to  use  Kennedy  while  others  use 
Newark? 

Hlstorlcall.v,  In  awarding  routes,  the  Clvl! 
Aeronautics  Board  has  prescribed  minimum 
flight  frequency  between  whole  Metropolitan 
areas,  not  maximum  flght  frequency  between 
specific  airports  Only  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  has  the  Board  awarded  new  routes  rn 
the  condition  that  airlines  serving  them  l.iiui 
at  specified  airports. 

The  real  question,  the  one  raised  by  consti- 
tutional lawyers,  is  whether  CAB  has  thi' 
power  to  amend  existing  airline  certlflcate<i 
t3  relieve  pressure  on  one  area  airport  at  the 
expense  of  another.  CAB  (and  PAA)  believes 
it  has  such  power.  The  airlines  claim  the 
exercise  of  such  p>ower  would  be  tantamount 
to  expropriating  private  property— their  own 

Now  before  a  CAB  examiner  Is  a  case  that 
might  resolve  the  Issue.  It  turns  on  the  issue 
can  CAB  amend  the  certificates  of  airline^; 
serving  Washington  to  force  .some  of  their 
fliffhts  out  of  National  and  over  to  Dulles  and 
Baltimore  Friendship?  Several  years  are 
likely  to  elapse  before  the  board  renders 
decision  and  the  courts  uphold  or  reject  it 

Mr.  STENNTS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  dlstinRuished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  for  his  remarks,  especially 
the  remarks  about  the  committee's  work 
What  little  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee has  done  has  been  due  largely  to 
the  splendid  help  and  guidance  of  the 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee,  in- 
cluding the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  who  is  a  most  valuable 
member. 

Now  I  wish  to  state  what  I  think  should 
be  done  in  presenting  this  matter. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  befoie 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  proceeds. 
will  he  j'ield  for  a  brief   inquiry.' 

Mr.  STENNIS.Iyield. 

Mr  COTTON  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  House  bill  pnxvided  for  1.631  addi- 
tional personnel? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes:  the  Senator  i.s 
correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Whereas,  the  Senate 
provided  for  1,996? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Additional  personnel. 

Mr.  COTTON.  We  increased  the  num- 
ber to  a  total  of  3.627? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  sounds,  on  its  face,  like  a  larpc 
niunber:  but  when  the.y  are  spread 
throughout  the  50  States  and  include, 
also,  a  number  of  military  installations, 
the  number  does  not  go  as  far  as  it 
appears  it  does. 

Mr.  President,  now  I  should  like  to 
finish  presenting  the  items  relating  to 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  .so 
that  in  the  Record  they  will  appear  in  se- 
quence and  continuity.  However,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  asked 
ine  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  desires 
to  adhere  to  his  plan  of  continuity — and 
I  compliment  him  on  his  presentation — I 
can  speak  later.  I  wished  merely  to  make 
a  short  observation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  could  yield  now,  with 
the  understanding  that  if  the  Senator"s 
remarks  do  not  pertain  to  the  PAA,  they 
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will  come  at  the  conclusion  of  this  por- 
tion of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  My  remarks,  indeed, 
would  pertain  to  the  precise  point  we 
are  talking  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  My  primary  motive  is 
to  extol  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for 
what  I  feel  is  a  magniflcent  piece  of  work 
he  has  done  in  putting  the  bill  together. 
I  would  remind  the  Senate  that  it  is 
never  pleasant  for  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations or  any  subcommittee  there- 
of to  raise  any  of  the  amounts,  it  is  not 
done  for  love  of  glory.  We  do  not  do  so  in 
the  hope  of  getting  any  votes.  I  am  aware 
of  the  dramatic  glamor  of  arguing  that 
there  have  to  be  cuts  in  the  budget.  But 
after  all.  it  is  necessary  to  realize  that 
Congress  has  a  tremendous  responsibil- 
ity to  be  sensible  and  sound. 

When  we  appropriate  more  money  for 
the  Post  Office  Department,  it  only 
means  that  we  understand  that  more 
people  are  using  the  mails,  and  that 
means  a  better  economic  growth  for  our 
country. 

One  can  go  to  any  airport  in  the  United 
States  and  sense  fantastic  development 
in  aviation  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
last  10  or  15  years.  More  and  more,  all 
of  us  are  becoming  alarmed  by  th?  ex- 
panding number  of  planes  in  the  air  and 
the  paucity  of  experienced  personnel  to 
guide  these  planes  in  and  out  with  safety. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  use  the  air- 
plane a  Rreat  deal.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
during  the  summer  months.  I  go  back 
and  forth  between  Rhode  Island  and 
Washington  every  weekend.  When  the 
session  permits.  I  leave  on  a  Friday  night, 
and  I  like  to  take  the  flight  that  is  sup- 
posed to  leave  at  6:18  p.m.  That  flight 
never  takes  off  much  before  7 :30  p.m.  be- 
cause on  the  way  to  Washington  it  has 
to  stop  at  two  or  three  stations  and  ul- 
timately at  Philadelphia,  and  it  cannot 
get  out  of  Philadelphia  on  time. 

No  one  delights  in  delays — but  it  is 
better  to  be  safe  than  sorr>'— and  we 
must  sacrifice  speed  to  safety — as  the 
air  traffic  multiplies. 

So  the  delay  does  not  bother  me  too 
much.  'When  a  plane  stands  on  the  ramp, 
with  six  or  .seven  planes  in  front  of  it 
while  15  planes  have  to  be  guided  in— 
and  evei-y  one  of  those  planes  has  ap- 
proximately a  hundred  human  beings  in 
it — one  realizes  the  tremendous  respon- 
sibility for  human  safety  that  is  placed 
on  the  controller  in  his  tower. 

The  greater  the  public  demand  on  avi- 
ation, the  greater  the  danger.  Conse- 
quently, the  greater  the  delay.  When  you 
are  dealing  with  aviation,  you  cannot 
afford  to  be  careless,  any  more  than  you 
can  afford  to  be  careless  in  dealing  with 
atomic  energy.  One  must  be  constantly 
alert.  We  must  have  the  proper  people 
in  those  towers,  to  make  sure  they  know 
their  job.  and  we  have  to  limit  their  re- 
sponsibility. We  cannot  have  a  man 
guiding  in  12  planes  at  one  time.  It  is 
intolerable.  Controllers  can  handle  only 
a  very  limited  number,  and  beyond  that 
you  get  to  the  pwint  of  risk. 

The  committee  went  into  this  matter 
thoroughly.  I  repeat,  it  was  not  a  joyous 
function  to  raise  these  amounts.  Not  one 


of  these  raises  will  come  directly  to  my 
State.  But.  after  all.  I  have  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  today  aviation  has  devel- 
oped apace.  Its  expansion  is  commen- 
surate with  the  progress  we  have  made 
economically  in  the  United  States.  I  do 
not  believe  we  should  beat  our  breasts 
because  the  expansion  has  been  such 
that  we  need  more  money  in  order  to 
guarantee  the  safety  of  more  and  more 
people  in  the  air.  Om-  gross  national 
product  has  gone  up  astronomically,  and 
that  is  reflected  in  every  phase  of  our 
communications.  There  is  nothing  more 
demanding  today,  there  is  nothing  more 
dramatic,  there  is  nothiiig  more  vital 
than  air  transportation. 

Today,  one  can  board  an  airplane  in 
New  York  and  be  in  Los  Angeles  in  4  or 
5  hours.  The  whole  world  of  travel  has 
been  turned  upside-down.  I  can  board  a 
plane  in  Washington,  and  I  am  at  my 
home  in  Rhode  Island  in  1  hour  and  10 
minutes.  It  Is  fantastic.  If  I  board  a 
train,  it  will  take  me  8,  9.  or  10  hours.  If 
I  ride  by  automobile,  it  will  take  at  least 
7' 2  hours.  By  plane.  I  am  in  Rhode  Is- 
land in  1  hour  or  less.  This  does  not 
apply  only  to  me.  I  am  only  one  on  a 
crowded  plane.  What  does  that  mean? 
More  people  are  traveliiig;  more  p>eople 
are  doing  more  business  in  more  places 
with  more  people — in  an  America  burst- 
ing with  prosperity.  Businessmen  are 
doing  their  business  more  expeditiously. 
So  we  have  this  tremendous  congestion 
in  the  air.  and  something  must  be  done 
about  it. 

Experienced  traveler  though  I  may  be 
yet,  frankly,  as  I  sit  in  an  aii-plane.  I 
usually  carrj'  my  rosary  in  my  pocket: 
and  I  finger  my  beads,  with  a  prayer 
that  nothing  will  happen.  The  planes 
come  in — one,  two,  three,  four,  five— all 
in  a  matter  of  10  minutes.  You  say  to 
yourself,  'Good  heavens,  how  do  we  avoid 
accidents?" 

Last  week  at  LaGuardia  Airport  they 
had  to  cancel  a  half  dozen  fiights.  Here 
at  National  Airport  we  were  delayed  2. 
3.  4.  or  5  hours.  Last  week  I  was  to  take 
a  plane  to  Rhode  Island  that  was  sched- 
uled to  leave  at  10:10  in  the  morning.  It 
left  almost  at  noon  because  it  was  de- 
layed alon.r;  the  way.  I  was  not  peeved, 
because  I  realized  they  were  slowing  it 
down  to  protect  my  life. 

Unless  we  do  something  about  this  sit- 
uation, we  will  sorely  regret  it.  To  those 
people  who  would  like  to  cut  this  budg- 
et— and  perhaps  they  are  going  to  argue 
about  this  item  and  that — I  say  that 
nothinsf  will  ever  pay  them  back  for 
human  life.  The  day  one  of  those  planes 
comes  down,  with  families  waiting  for 
their  dear  ones — and  what  should  be  a 
happy  moment  dissolves  in  disaster  and 
death,  that  is  the  day  we  will  regret  our 
failure  to  face  the  facts  of  the  future  in 
aviation.  Let  us  not  be  dilatory.  Let  us 
do  the  safe  thing— the  sound  thing  now. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for 
his  fine  work  on  this  committee. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  a  mem- 
ber of  our  committee,  and  he  is  also  in- 
terested in  this  subject.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding.  I  have  just  two 
or  three  comments  to  make. 

First  of  all,  I  compliment  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  for  the 
way  he  has  handled  this  bill.  He  has  a 
way  of  handling  his  hearings  which 
brings  out  the  sub,stance  of  them  very 
quickly,  and  very  little  time  is  wasted, 
and  they  usually  move  very  rapidly.  And 
so  it  has  been  with  this  bill. 

I  may  have  occasion  to  talk  about  this 
matter  later  in  more  detail,  but  I  join 
with  the  distinguished  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi:  the  dlstin- 
gylshed  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr. 
'-PastoreI  :  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cotton  1.  who 
has  done  so  much  work  on  this  bill  and 
is  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  in  supporting  the  item  of 
extra  money  for  FAA 

As  indicated  by  the  article  which  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  placed 
in  the  Record,  there  is  quite  a  contro- 
versy today  as  to  just  who  is  at  fault  for 
the  delays  which  are  occurnnR.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  fault  probably 
lies  in  many  different  areas.  There  are 
those  who  will  probably  say,  ""Well,  all 
those  people  do  not  need  to  be  flying  on 
the  airlines.  They  are  just  flying  for  the 
fun  of  it."  I  believe  it  Is  important  to 
realize  in  this  situation  that  the  time 
when  only  people  with  more  than  an 
average  amount  of  money  used  airlines 
is  past,  that  it  is  an  essential  part  of  our 
transportation  system. 

To  talk  about  cutting  down  on  the 
number  of  flights  is  like  talking  about 
cutting  out  the  number  of  buses  on  the 
highwav  or  the  number  of  passenger 
trains  or  trains  on  the  railroad  track. 
These  people,  for  the  most  part,  are  mov- 
ing in  their  businesses.  The  greater  ntim- 
ber  of  people  who  go  into  New  York  and 
out.  who  travel  in  the  triangle  of  Wash- 
ington-New York-Chicago,  are  moving  in 
business.  Tlieir  travel  is  to  accomplish 
business. 

We  could  very  easily  say  cut  them  all 
out.  and  a  good  portion  of  our  commerce 
in  this  country  would  come  to  a  quick, 
grinding  halt. 

This  particular  add-on  to  this  matter 
is  not  any  more  pleasing  to  me  than  it 
is  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  or  to 
anyone  else.  We  have  a  serious  problem. 
This  will  not  solve  the  problem,  but  it 
should  help  to  solve  it  over  a  period  of  2 
or  3  years  when  these  people  can  become 
trained  and  when  we  can  get  these  extra 
facilities.  This,  to  me,  is  the  situation. 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  any  plane 
crash  with  another  plane  in  the  sky  or 
crash  to  the  ground  because  of  a  lack  of 
facilities. 

Finally,  I  have  this  to  say  particularly 
for  the  radar  controllers  and  the  tower 
controllers.  Anyone  who  has  not  been  in 
a  control  tower  of  a  busy  airport  could 
not  possibly  imagine  the  pressure  under 
which  these  i:)eople  operate. 

They  carmot  possibly  imagine  the 
pressure  of  keeping  track  of  8, 10,  12,  and 
sometimes  even  15  planes  on  a  radarscope 
or  in  the  area  sunounding  a  tower.  To  do 
this  for  a  long  period  of  time,  being  at 
the  absolute  apex  of  attention  and  alert- 
ness during  every  second  of  this  time. 
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requires  an  output  that  Is  truly  fantastic. 
They  have  my  true  respect  in  this  regard. 
Whether  they  have  been  on  a  slowdown 
or  not  I  cannot  answer.  All  I  know  is 
what  I  have  read  In  the  newspapers. 
However,  I  know  that  In  these  towers 
they  operate  at  a  pace  which  demands 
the  absolute  best  of  their  attention  and 
abilities,  and  their  attention  has  to  be  at 
maximum  for  long  periods  of  time  This 
Ls  one  thing  we  can  do  here  to  start 
curing  this  situation  and  speeding  up 
traffic. 

Mr.  STENNIS  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments  and  for  h*s  work  on 
the  committee.  There  is  another  phase  of 
this  bill  in  which  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado has  an  interest  and  has  done  fine 
work,  and  I  expect  to  mention  that 
phase  later. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  before  me  a  let- 
ter addres.sed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  dated  July  18,  1968, 
signed  by  D  D  Thomas,  Acting  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration- I  had  requested  a  letter  on 
this  subject  matter  I  shall  read  a  part 
of  that  letter,  and  also  some  prepared 
remarks  that  set  out  further  facts. 

Dear  Mr  Ch.\irman:  This  is  to  provide 
you  with  a  report  on  the  cufrent  status  of 
the  air  traffic  control  system,  particularly  In 
view  of  the  lengthy  delays  beUig  experienced 
recently  by  air  travelers  and  public  state- 
ments regarding  a  "slowdown"  In  the  air 
traffic  control  system.  It  Is  timely  In  that 
major  delays  and  attendant  publicity  have 
occurred  subsequent  to  recent  hearings  be- 
fore you  on  our  fiscal  yeir  1969  budget  re- 
quest. The  airspace  and  air  traffic  control 
system  have  reached  a  state  df  near  satura- 
tion during  most  oi  the  prin)(e  travel  hours 
In  the  Nation's  largest  metr(>politan  areas. 
The  situation  Is  most  acute  iA  the  so-called 
"Golden  Triangle"  area,  rougtifly  outlined  by 
New  York  City.  Washington.  pC.  and  Chi- 
cago. However,  the  whole  couj^try  Is  affected 
to  stime  degree  | 

The  reasons  for  the  delays  pave  been  ob- 
scured due  to  recent  public  4t;itements  re- 
garding a  "slowdown"  by  air  irafflc  control- 
lers Unfortunately,  there  hiue  been  some 
abortive  attempts  at  a  "slowdown."  as  we 
do  have  a  few  dissatisfied  clintrollers  who 
would  pervert  their  professloii  by  using  de- 
liberate slowdown  techniques!  to  vent  their 
frustration.  Although  we  will  not  tolerate  a 
slowdown,  we  do  know  that  :nany  control- 
lers are  tired — if  not  exhausried — from  the 
continual  grind  of  six-day  wOsks.  Neverthe- 
le.  s,  most  controllers  abhoi'  "slowdown" 
tactics  and  are  exerting  extrj  effort  to  as- 
sist pilots  and  keep  up  with  continuous 
heavy  traffic  loads 

I  never  heard  of  this  alleged  slowdovvn 
until  one  morning  last  week.  I  know 
iiothin;^  special  about  the  .ijtuation,  nor 
have  I  been  able  to  learn  anj'thng  about 
it  other  than  the  information  I  received 
from  the  oIfici;l  who  is  responsible  for 
this  entire  program.  Here  16  the  official 
version.  He  said  yes.  thert  have  been 
"abortive  attempts  at  a  'slowdown,'  as 
we  do  have  a  few  dissatisfied  controllers 
who  would  pervert  their  pnofession  by 
using  deliberate  slowdown  tiechnlques  to 
vent  their  frustration."  ! 

Even  a  few  such  attempts  make  me 
sick  at  my  stomach  to  think  that  such 
a  thing  could  happcM.  1 1  am  totally 
against  it.  I  do  not  believe  anyone  work- 
ing for  the  Govenmicnt  has  a  r'ght  to 
strike  or  interfere.  If  they  cannot  get 
conditions  they  can  live  under  or  be  hap- 


py under,  they  will  simply  have  to  get 
another  position. 

I  do  not  believe  there  have  been  many 
of  these  incidents.  I  go  out  among  these 
men.  I  do  not  know  any  of  them  per- 
sonally. They  have  never  done  anything 
for  me,  I  find  them  to  be  fine,  dedicated 
young  men  out  in  these  outposts — many 
of  these  towers  are  outposts — in  an  ob- 
scure position.  They  are  unsung,  unprais- 
ed,  and  unheard  of  \n  proportion  to  the 
importance  of  the  work  they  do.  We  are 
absolutely  in  their  hands.  The  traffic 
business  is  in  the  hands  of  these  men. 
I  know  they  do  suffer  from  fatigue  and 
that  fatigue  is  gnawing  at  them  and 
eating  at  them  and.  in  a  way,  perhaps 
getting  the  best  of  them.  I  know  they 
sometimes  have  to  eat  lunch  while  main- 
taining the  boards,  and  I  am  told  that 
in  many  periods  they  do  not  even  have  an 
opportunity  to  go  to  the  men's  room. 
Those  are  the  facts  of  life. 

•  At  this  point,  Mr.  Yarborough  tis- 
sumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  support  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  this 
amendment. 

I  see  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  IMr.  Magnuson]  in 
the  Chamber.  It  was  at  his  request  and 
by  his  permission  that  earlier  this  year 
I  undertook  a  survey  of  some  of  the  hub 
airports  in  the  United  States.  In  5  days 
we  went  from  Washington  to  Chicago 
to  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Los  Angeles, 
Dallas,  New  Orleans,  Miami.  St.  Louis, 
and  other  hub  terminals.  During  that 
survey,  we  went  to  the  air  traffic  control 
towers,  to  the  regional  offices,  and  we 
know  what  an  outstanding  job  the  peo- 
ple now  employed  are  doing. 

The  point  is  that  even  with  the  extra 
positions,  we  are  solving  a  current  situa- 
tion and  the  predictions  of  what  the  fu- 
ture holds,  tomorrow,  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, and  the  immediate  future  is  al- 
most beyond  comprehension. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  We  are  just  about  to 
be  under  a  Niagara  of  traffic  problems, 
particularly  in  this  area.  We  are  making 
great  progress.  We  have  a  system  called 
the  alpha  numerical  where,  with  the  aid 
of  computers,  we  will  be  able  to  make 
further  identification  of  aircraft  and  its 
speed  and  altitude  through  electronic 
devices.  Machines  are  fulfilling  the  needs 
here  but  these  people  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  responsibility  certainly  need 
what  we  can  do  to  help  them. 

I  return  to  the  point  that  we  can  solve 
the  problem  for  the  present,  but  the  prob- 
lems in  the  future  are  going  to  be  so 
much  greater  than  the  problem  we  have 
to  meet  now. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  returning  to  the  letter 
that  I  was  reading,  it  continues  as  fol- 
lows: 

We  have  placed  supervisory  air  traffic  ex- 
perts In  air  traffic  control  facilities  and  In 
cockpits  to  observe  operations  and  to  see  to 
It  that  traffic  Is  being  handled  safely  and  as 
efficiently  as  personnel  and  equipment  per- 
mit.  The   facts   show   that   there   is   no   dis- 


cernible sustained  slowdown.  We  are  dally 
breaking  new  traffic  volume  records,  new 
records  in  the  use  of  overtime,  and  new  rec- 
ords in  the  shortage  of  controllers  to  man 
existing   positions. 

The  week  of  July  7  through  July  13,  1968. 
clearly  Illustrates  both  the  dimensions  ana 
seriousness  of  the  situation  In  the  "Golden 
Triangle"  area.  During  this  week  seven  facili- 
ties in  the  area  (New  York  Air  Route  Traffic 
Control  Center,  John  P.  Kennedy  Interna- 
tional Airport  Control  Tower.  LaGuardla  Air- 
port Control  Tower,  Washington  (D.C.)  Air 
Route  Traffic  Control  Center,  Cleveland  Air 
Route  Traffic  Control  Center.  Chicago  Air 
Route  Traffic  Control  Center,  and  Chlcago- 
O'Hare  Airport  Control  Tower)  handled  ap- 
proximately 150.000  flight  operations — up- 
wards of  five  million  passengers  served  al- 
together. 

That  was  1  week's  time — more  than  5 
million  passengers  and  150,000  flight  op- 
erations. 

Continuing  reading: 

Traffic  volume  was  typical  for  spring  and 
summer  of  1968.  LaGuardla  established  a 
new  single  day  record  for  flight  operations 
and  Chicago  Center  had  Its  second  highest 
day  of  the  year. 

Nearly  5.000  flight  delays  ranging  from  30 
minutes  up  to  three  hours  were  recorded  at 
Kennedy,  LaGuardla,  and  O'Hare  Airports. 
These  delay  figures  are  not  out  of  line  with 
recent  weeks  either  In  the  total  number  or 
In   the   duration   of   Individual   delays. 

On  all  seven  days  of  the  week,  even 
though  there  was  heavy  use  of  overtime, 
each  of  the  four  air  route  traffic  control  cen- 
ters operated  with  12  to  60  controllers  fewer 
than  the  minimum  needed  to  man  all  op- 
erating positions. 

That  is  an  amazing  set  of  facts. 
Through  this  heavj'  traffic  I  have  de- 
scribed, they  operated  with  12  to  60 
fewer  controllers  than  the  minimum 
needed  to  man  all  operating  pKJsitions. 

Think  about  this  6-day  week  for  a 
moment,  and  the  overtime  necessary, 
think  of  the  fatigue  and  the  exhaustion 
that  must  mean,  running  the  risk  of 
making  an  inaccurate  decision  which 
could  possibly  cause  an  accident. 

Continuing  reading: 

Each  of  the  centers  currently  has  Its  con- 
troller work  force  either  on  a  six-day  work- 
week or  on  a  heavy  overtime  schedule  that 
amounts  to  a  virtual  six-day  week. 

Controllers  at  all  three  of  the  airport  con- 
trol towers  are  working  a  scheduled  six-day 
week.  In  spite  of  tills,  each  of  the  towers  op- 
erated daily  with  a  shortage  of  six  to  fifteen 
people. 

In  addition  to  scheduled  overtime,  each  of 
the  facilities  Involved  called  in  all  other  avail- 
able help  for  the  day  .and  evening  shifts.  The 
centers  averaged  between  300  and  350  man- 
hours  of  overtime  each  day.  The  control  tow- 
ers averaged  approximately  100  hours  of  over- 
time per  day. 

With  one  or  two  minor  excepilons.  It  was 
found  that  traffic  moved  smoothly  and  rap- 
Idly  with  minimum  spacing  between  flights. 
There  were  numerous  examples  of  controllers 
exerting  extra  effort  to  assist  pilots  and  to 
prevent  minor  traffic  tie-ups  and  delays. 

While  the  above  situation  pertains  only 
to  one  area  of  the  country.  It  Is  not  unique. 
Slniilar  conditions  prevail  at  all  of  our  cen- 
ters an.i  most  of  our  towers  In  the  50  states. 

It  also  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
agency  already  has  gone  through  several 
years  of  belt-tightening.  It  has  diverted  em- 
ployment ceilings  from  more  than  1.000  ad- 
ministrative positions  to  direct  field  opera- 
tions. We  have  reduced  hours  of  operation 
of  some  120  of  the  smaller,  lower-density  fa- 
cilities In  order   to  beef   up  the  staffing  at 
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higher  density  locations.  We  have  relied  on 
overtime  to  meet  staffing  needs  to  the  point 
where  there  is  no  more  slack  In  the  system. 
In  1968  we  .uuiclpate  another  20  per  cent 
increase  in  workload  across  the  board  at  our 
operating  facilities. 

.\lso,  tinder  the  current  plan  for  reducing 
the  Federal  budget,  the  air  traffic  control 
staffing  situation  will  get  worse  since  the 
agency  only  will  be  able  to  hU  three  out  ol 
every  four  positions  that  become  \acant.  Un- 
der these  restraints,  we  muat  lake  one  or 
more  of  the  following  actions  In  the  next  few 
weeks:  (1)  institute  stringent  traffic  flow  re- 
strictions throughout  the  country:  (2)  cut 
back  on  air  traffic  control  services:  (3)  close 
down  a  substantial  number  of  our  Held  facil- 
ities. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  meet  with  you  at  your 
convenience  to  discuss  this  situation  In 
detail 

Mr.  President,  I  never  did  meet  with 
him  because  I  thout^ht  liis  letter  was  so 
complete  and  to  the  point  that  ii  was  un- 
answerable. 

Tlius.  that  is  what  we  are  faced  with, 
unless  we  do  something  about  it  in  a  new 
law. 

His  statement,  'One,  institute  .strin- 
gent traffic  flow  restrictions  throughout 
the  counti-y. '  will  mean  a  slowdown. 

His  statement.  'Two,  cut  back  on  air 
traffic  control  .services. "  would  mean  less 
.safety. 

His  statement.  'Three,  close  down  a 
substantial  number  of  our  field  facili- 
ties," would  be  another  lowerins  of  the 
safety  factor. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  those  facts  are 
true.  I  do  not  want  to  be  responsible,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  for  anyone  losing  life 
or  limb  as  a  result  of  failure  to  meet  this 
situation. 

THE    NEED    FOR    MORE    AIR    TRAFFIC 
CONTROLLERS 

Mr.  President,  now  I  want  to  refer  to 
a  recent  experience  I  had;  namely,  the 
opportunity  to  watch  an  uncommon 
group  of  men  at  work  in  the  air  control 
tower  and  tiie  air  route  traffic  control 
center  at  Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Pew  occupations  place  such  demands 
upon  the  mental  and  physical  resources 
of  a  human  being.  To  the  uninitiated,  it 
seems  beyond  human  capability  to  weave 
a  safe  and  orderly  procession  of  air  traf- 
fic from  the  slashes  of  light  un  a  radar 
display  that  may  represent  nearly  100 
aircraft  at  one  time.  At  any  instant,  dur- 
ing peak  periods  of  air  traffic,  there  may 
be  as  many  as  10,000  aircraft  under  the 
controllers'  care  in  the  skies  of  the 
United  States. 

Just  think  of  this  massive  number  of 
10,000  aircraft  racing  across  the  skies  of 
the  United  States  all  at  one  time  and  all 
in  the  hands  of  these  air  traffic  control- 
lers. At  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  I  saw  their 
giant  radar  screen  which  showed  the  lo- 
cation of  every  airplane  in  the  State  of 
Montana  that  was  in  the  air  at  that  time. 
Montana  is  a  large  State,  but  large  as  it 
is — and  this  was  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, before  the  late  rush  occui-s^there 
they  were  on  the  radar  screen,  like  stars 
in  the  sky,  jumping  all  the  time,  thicken- 
ing up  or  thinning  out,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  yet  .someone  had  them  all  under 
control.  A  single  controller,  "the  man  in 
the  tower "  as  we  say,  responsible  for 
15,000  lives  at  one  time.  Almost  continu- 
ously in  radio  and  telephone  contact  with 


aircraft  pilots  and  their  fellow  control- 
lers, they  must  be  aware  of  all  changes 
in  flight  plans  and  take  action  themselves 
to  ensure  aircraft  separation.  Smooth- 
ness, calm  and  precision  are  the  hall- 
marks of  these  professionals. 

They  are  constantly  liaunted  by  un- 
known aircraft,  not  in  communication 
with  the  air  traffic  control  system.  Pop- 
ping uj)  suddenly  in  the  heart  of  their 
carefully  ordered  three-dimensional 
matrix  of  airways  and  airspace,  these 
"unkown  "  may  affect  flights  lliousands 
of  miles  away,  as  an  entire  segment  of 
airspace  is  resliuffled  to  make  way  for  it. 

Controllers  are  harassed,  in  addition, 
by  the  luiexpected  boom  in  air  transpor- 
tation. There  are  about  as  many  expe- 
rienced controllers  working  now  as  there 
were  a  year  ago.  and  they  are  working 
with  about  the  same  tools,  in  most  of  the 
facilities.  Yet  the  total  number  of  flights 
they  handle  has  increased  by  nearly  20 
percent,  and  those  flying  under  instru- 
ment flight  rules  are  up  about  15  percent. 
Tnis  has  all  happened  in  1  year. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  significant 
fact: 

Each  day.  on  the  averar^'e.  1.2  air  car- 
rier jet  aircraft,  and  approximately  20 
geneial  aviation  aircraft  are  being 
added  to  the  U.S.  fleet.  By  1973,  the  air 
carrier  fleet  is  expected  to  be  at  least 
one  third  larger  than  it  is  today,  and 
the  general  aviation  fleet  will  grow  at  a 
faster  rate.  A  man  starting  in  training 
now  as  a  controller  will  not  be  completely 
trained  until  July  1971. 

About  26  percent  of  the  flights  that 
the  civilian  controllers  protect  in  flight 
are  military.  It  is  a  fact  seldom  publicized 
that  om-  Federal  civilian  air  traffic  con- 
trollers aie  indispensable  to  our  national 
defense  posture. 

Some  of  the  radar  signals  fed  into 
the  centers  and  towers  come  from  mili- 
tary radar  sites.  In  other  control  facilir 
ties,  such  as  the  Great  Falls  Center.  Air 
Defense  Command  officers  sit  beside 
FAA  controllers,  discharging  their  sep- 
arate but  related  respohsibilities  with  a 
shared  system.  This  is  to  the  taxpayer's 
benefit.  Less  than  3  weeks  ago  I  saw 
this  marvelous  facility  and  team  in  oper- 
ation at  the  Great  Falls  Center  in 
Montana. 

In  the  continuing  program  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  common  facilities,  the  FAA 
is  making  some  of  its  newest  equipment 
compatible  with  special  military  air  de- 
fense systems.  Although  mostly  classi- 
fied, the  black  boxes  will  electronically 
encode  radar  signals  so  they  may  be  fed 
directly  into  either  civilian  or  military 
radar  information  systems. 

The  sudden  growth  in  air  traffic  has 
forced  the  controller's  employer  to  ex- 
treme measures.  Controllers,  at  many  of 
the  busiest  facilities,  work  6  days  a  week, 
and  others  routinely  work  10  hours  a  day. 
Many  employers  in  the  business  world 
could  not  keep  their  employees  with  this 
kind  of  work  schedule.  Added  to  the 
hardships  is  the  lifelong  necessity  of 
shift  work:  .someone  has  to  work  from 
midnight  to  8  a.m.  The  system,  and  the 
traffic,  is  a  24-hour  affair. 

The  delays  that  have  recently  choked 
terminals  in  the  Northeastern  United 
States,  and  especially  the  New  York  area 
are  symptoms  of  inadequate  system  ca- 


pacity. Delays  are  expensive,  yet  they 
cannot  be  eliminated  immediately  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  accept  a  second-rate 
standard  of  air  travel,  and  we  are  not. 
The  FAA's  Administrator.  Gen.  Wil- 
liam F.  McKee,  has  said  a  number  of 
times  recently  that  no  controller  will 
compromise  safety  by  shaving  the  mini- 
mum separation  standards  presciibed 
between  aircraft.  Furthermore,  he  has 
pointed  out,  today's  safety  record — less 
than  one-tenth  of  one  fatal  accident  for 
every  100  million  passenger  miles  flowni — 
would  not  be  good  enough  in  the  coming 
era  when  airline  miles  will  increase  four 
times  and  the  capacity  of  the  aircraft 
win  be  at  least  doubling.  A  single  acci- 
dent could  involve  1.000  people,  and  the 
public,  clearly,  will  expect  improvement 
in  the  accident  rate. 

Despite  the  present  system  delays, 
however,  the  aviation  industiT  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Admininstration  have 
taken  .some  revolutionarj-  steps  in  the 
past  decade.  Studies  in  air  traffic  control 
automation  began  In  1951.  By  1956.  the 
Indianapolis  Center  had  the  first  com- 
puter. In  1960.  the  Air  Force  and  the 
FAA  jointly  .spon.sored  a  S6  million  pro- 
gram of  automation  research.  In  1964. 
FAA-develojied  experimental  automation 
went  into  the  Atlanta  tower. 

A  few  months  ago.  the  Jacksonville 
center  was  completely  equipped  with  the 
first  of  a  new  generation  of  computer 
^'stems  that  ultimately  will  be  opera- 
tional in  all  air  route  traffic  control  cen- 
ters in  the  mainland  48  United  States. 
The  program  will  cost  about  $60  million 
this  year. 

The  congested  New  York  metropolitan 
area  may  soon  begin  .seeing  improvements 
brought  about  by  the  new  $8  million 
radar  control  facility  that  will  handle 
arriving  and  departing  traffic  for  John  F. 
Kennedy  Airport,  Newark  Airport,  La 
Guardia  Airport,  and  the  seven  smaller 
airports  and  two  heliports  in  the  vicinity. 
By  fall,  controllers  from  all  three  of  the 
major  airports  will  have  moved  into  the 
new  facility.  It  has  the  capacity  of 
growth  to  accommodate  future  traffic, 
and  is  compatible  with  the  automation 
systems  now  going  into  the  centers. 

Following  the  successful  operation  of 
the  tower  automation  .system  at  At- 
lanta— a  success,  incidentally,  which  was 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  ingenuity  of 
.some  air  traffic  controllers  who  also  be- 
came computer  programers,  and  made 
the  system  do  more  than  computer  ex- 
perts predicted— the  FAA  decided  to 
equip  controllers  at  60  of  the  Nation's 
busiest  towers  with  computer  help.  Like 
the  center  automation  equipment,  ulti- 
mately it  will  relay  flight  information 
from  one  facility  to  another,  and  within 
a  single  facility,  and  will  provide,  auto- 
matically, flight  identity,  altitude  and 
other  vital  information  right  on  the 
radar  display. 

Along  with  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, we  talked  about  these  cen- 
ters, and  they  are  highly  important,  but 
our  committee,  and  all  the  members  here, 
want  to  see  these  facilities  available  more 
and  more  in  our  .smaller  air  centers  and 
our  smaller  airports.  The  air  travelers  in 
and  out  of  those  airports  are  entitled  to 
protection,  too,  and  deserve  far  more 
than  mere  token  attention. 
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As  long  as  we  let  this  backloK  build  up 
and  up  in  the  large  centers  that  have  to 
be  given  attention,  we  move  more  re- 
motely into  the  future  the  time  when  the 
smaller  airports  in  the  less  congested 
areas  of  the  country  will  have  adequate 
facilities. 

A  few  weeks  ago  an  occurrence  took 
place  in  the  State  of  Colorado.  There  is 
certainly  room  to  get  around  in  that 
great  State,  but  there  was  a  near  miss 
there.  I  think  the  wings  actually  touched, 
the  planes  came  so  close  together.  That 
could  have  been,  and  no  doubt  would 
have  been,  prevented  if  they  had  had  the 
proper  control  tower  and  the  proper 
equipment  and  machinery  that  were 
necessary. 

Helpful  as  all  of  this  new  equipment 
may  be,  however,  unlimited  money  could 
not  deliver  it  fast  enough  and  the  need 
for  more  controllers  would  not  be  elim- 
inated. The  overstressed  controller  needs 
more  of  the  kind  of  tools  he  already  has: 
more  radar,  more  radio,  more  telephone 
lines,  more  paper,  and  more  grease  pen- 
cils. Antfmost  of  all,  he  needs  more  hard- 
working and  dedicated  controllers  like 
himself  ta  maintain  air  traffic  safety  now 
and  for  the  future. 

We  received  a  list  of  where  this  new 
equipment  is  going,  but  when  the  sub- 
committee voted  on  the  matter,  we  did 
not  know  where  it  was  going,  and  we  did 
not  try  to  control  the  FAA  in  any  way, 
by  any  suggestion,  remote  or  in  any  other 
way.  except  to  put  it  where  their  judg- 
ment called  for  it. 

Already  approved  by  the  House  is  leg- 
islation that  would  provide  the  money  to 
hire  1,631  more  controllers  and  other 
critical  FAA  job  specialties  starting  now. 
Recognizing  the  urgency  of  the  man- 
power problem  in  the  towers,  centers  and 
flight  service  stations,  our  subcommittee 
has  proposed,  and  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  approved,  a  $15.75 
million  increase  in  the  1989  appropria- 
tion which  would  authorize  hnlng  an 
additional  1.996  positions.  This  measure 
must  be  acted  upon  in  a  timely  fashion, 
not  only  because  of  the  immediate 
shorta.ge,  but  because  of  the  2-year 
period  required  to  train  these  control- 
lers. Any  delay  will  simply  compound  the 
critical  situation. 

Mr  President,  I  have  about  concluded 
all  the  facts  in  this  special  matter.  I 
want  to  say  with  emphasis  that  this 
matter  was  not  provided  for  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  even  by  the 
Budget  Bureau  or  anyone  else.  The 
problems  were  recognized.  They  were 
expecting  to  get  a  new  aviation  bill 
passed,  which  would  also  carry  a  user's 
fee  and  establish  a  new  way  of  financing 
this  program.  So  the  problem  is  realized, 
it  is  recognized,  and  I  think  all  con- 
cerned want  to  provide  for  it. 

I  make  the  additional  point  that  the 
air  traffic  volume  which  was  not  expected 
until  1971  is  already  pouring  through  the 
control  facilities,  and  only  the  uncom- 
mon work  and  determination  of  some 
14.000  controllers  keeps  it  flowing.  They 
must  have  help.  The  safety  of  passengers 
is  in  their  hands.  In  fact,  their  safety 
depends  on  timely  and  wise  action  by  us. 
Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying  the 
necessary  equipment  must  be  supplied  if 
the  job  is  to  be  done.  We  have  estimated 


the  cost  of  the  additional  equipment  at 
$121  million,  and  we  have  added  that 
amount  to  the  bill,  with  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  full  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

FEDERAL    HIGHWAY    ADMINISTRATION 

Your  committee  recommendations  for 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration  in- 
clude providing  the  full  amount  of  the 
budget  estimate  and  removing  the  limita- 
tion on  obligations  to  be  incurred  under 
contract  authorization  for  the  forest 
highways  and  public  lands  highways 
programs.  The  committee  was  Informed 
that  the  effect  of  the  House  reductions 
would  have  occasioned  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  the  national  forest  areas  of  our 
Western  States  on  mileage  for  Federal- 
aid  highway  linkages. 

In  connection  with  the  State  and  com- 
munity highway  program,  the  committee 
recommendations — like  the  House  bill — 
provide  $50  million  for  liquidation  of  ob- 
ligations, and  have  increased  the  limita- 
tion on  obligations  to  be  incurred  from 
the  $60  million  allowed  in  the  House  bill 
to  $80  million. 

A  technical  amendment  has  been  added 
to  the  limitation  on  general  expenses  to 
provide,  as  required  by  pending  authori- 
zation legislation,  line  item  identification 
of  certain  administrative  expenses. 

The  recommendation  for  Federal-aid 
highways  provides  the  full  amount  re- 
quested for  construction  of  highways. 

FEDERAL    RAILROAD    ADMINISTRATION 

Under  the  Federal  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration, the  committee  recommendations 
have  included  an  item  in  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide the  $16.2  million  for  high-speed 
ground  transportation  research  and  de- 
velopment, as  proposed  in  the  budget,  but 
contingent  upon  enactment  of  authoriz- 
ing legislation.  This  item  had  been  de- 
ferred by  the  House. 

URBAN    MASS    TRANSPORTATION    ADMINISTRATION 

I  call  especial  attention  to  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  for  urban  mass  trans- 
portation. That  calls  for  a  special  ex- 
planation along  this  line.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter that  has  been  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  has 
been  administered  by  that  agency  of 
Government.  The  budget  recommenda- 
tion was  $230,000,000,  largely  for  grants 
and  some  research  for  the  urban  mass 
transportation  program. 

Here  is  a  place  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  making  grants  on  a  50-50 
matching  basis  to  the  cities  to  buy  equip- 
ment for  mass  transportation  in  those 
cities.  Frankly,  I  do  not  favor  such  a  pro- 
gram as  that  except  under  extreme  con- 
ditions of  some  kind.  I  had  understood 
the  program  in  the  beginning  was 
to  do  some  research  work,  and  per- 
haps bring  some  aid  quickly  to  areas  like 
Watts  in  Los  Angeles,  where  there  was 
an  acute  situation  and  inadequate  trans- 
rxjrtation.  But  this  matter  has  been  de- 
veloped into  a  nationwide  program.  Those 
concerned  came  to  me  about  it.  I  asked, 
"What  cities  are  involved  in  these 
grants?  "  They  named  a  highly  prosper- 
ous city  in  the  southeastern  part  of  this 
country.  It  is  among  the  most  prosper- 
ous cities  in  America.  They  named  one  in 
the  Far  West  that  I  know  is  among  the 
most  prosperous. 

I  was  willing  to  have  the  program  con- 


tinue at  some  figure,  but  I  hope  it  does 
not  develop  into  another  one  of  these 
temperamental  or  emotional  programs. 

If  we  are  to  give  one  city  equipment 
to  transport  a  large  number  of  people  to 
and  from  work,  it  looks  to  me  as  though 
all  cities  would  be  entitled  to  that  aid,  on 
the  .same  equitable  basis,  and  this  pro- 
gram could  run  into  billions  and  billions 
of  dollars — not  millions  of  dollars,  but 
billions — unless  it  is  checked  somewhere 
and  it  is  shown  exactly  where  the  money 
will  go. 

We  provided  funds  the  Department 
asked  for  research,  I  am  sure  some  good 
research  work  is  being  done  that  is  nece.s- 
sary,  especially  for  small  cities  that  do 
not  have  the  resources  to  conduct  experi- 
ments. 

The  committee  provided  a  sum  total- 
ing $200  million.  That  amount  for  grants 
is  just  about  the  size  of  the  program  for 
last  year. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  gladly  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  glad  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  go  into  this  question  at 
this  time,  because  this  is  a  very  critical 
time,  when,  under  the  President's  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2  of  1968,  these 
functions  have  been  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation  from  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  President's  reorganization 
plan,  sections  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  plan 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1968 

(Prepared  by  the  F>resldent  and  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  Congress  assembled.  February  26. 
1968,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
9  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code) 

ITRBAN    .MASS    TRANSPORTATION 

Section  1.  Transfer  of  Fx^nctions. —  lai 
There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation: 

( 1 )  The  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Hotislng  and  Urban  Development 
under  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964  1 78  Stat.  302;  49  U  S.C.  1601-1611).  ex- 
cept that  there  Is  reserved  to  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  ill  the 
authority  to  make  grants  for  or  undertake 
such  projects  or  activities  under  sections 
6(a),  9,  and  11  of  that  Act  |49  U.SC.  1605 
(a):  1607a;  1607ci  as  primarily  concern  the 
relationship  of  urban  transportations  systems 
to  the  comprehensively  planned  development 
of  urban  areas,  or  the  role  of  transportation 
planning  in  overall  urban  planning,  and  (111 
so  much  of  the  functions  under  sections  3. 
4,  and  5.  of  the  Act  (49  U.SC.  1602-1604) 
;is  will  enable  the  Secretary  of  Hotislng  and 
Urban  Development  (A)  to  advise  and  assist 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  in  making 
flndlngs  and  determinations  xinder  clause 
( 1)  of  section  3(c) .  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion -5  (a),  and  clause  (1)  of  section  5  of  the 
Act,  and  (B)  to  estabUsh  jointly  with  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  the  criteria  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  sentence  of  section  4(a) 
of  the  Act. 

(2)  Other  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  or  of  any  agency  or  officer 
thereof,  all  to  the  extent  that  they  are  in- 
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cldental  to  or  necessary  for  the  performance 
of  the  funfctlons  transferred  by  section  1(a) 
(1)  of  this  reorganization  plan.  Including, 
to  such  extent,  the  functions  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  under  (1)  title  II  of  the  Hous- 
ing Amendments  of  1955  (69  Stat.  042;  42 
use.  1491-1497),  insofar  as  functions 
thereunder  Involve  assistance  specifically  au- 
thorized for  mass  transportation  facilities  or 
equipment,  and  (ID  title  IV  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  (79  Stat. 

485;  42  use.  3071-3074). 

(3)  The  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  under  sec- 
tion 3(b)  of  the  Act  of  November  6.  1966 
iP.L.  89-774;  80  Stat.  1352;  40  U  S.C.  672(b)  ). 
(b)  Any  reference  In  this  reorganization 
plan  to  any  provision  of  law  shall  be  deemed 
to  Include,  as  may  be  appropriate,  reference 
thereto  as  amended. 

Sec.  2  Delegation.— The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  may  delegate  any  of  the  func- 
tions transferred  to  him  by  this  reorganiza- 
tion plan  to  such  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  as  he  des- 
ignates, and  may  authorize  .successive  redele- 
gatlons  of  such  functions. 

Sec.  3.  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Admin- 
istration -  la)  There  is  hereby  established 
within  the  Department  of  Transportation  an 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration, 
(b)  The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration shall  be  headed  by  an  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administrator,  who 
hall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
.ind  shall  be  compensated  at  ihe  rate  now 
or  hereafter  provided  for  Level  III  of  the 
ExecuUve  Schedule  Pay  Rates  i  5  U.S.C.  5314 1 . 
The  Administrator  shall  perform  such  duties 
18  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  pre- 
scribe and  shaU  report  directly  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Sec.  4.  Interim  Administrator — The  Pres- 
ident mav  authorize  any  person  who  Im- 
mediately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
reorganization  plan  holds  a  position  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government  to  act 
,18  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tor until  the  office  of  the  Administrator  Is 
for  the  first  ^Ime  filled  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3(b)  of  this  reorganiza- 
tion plan  or  by  recess  appointment,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  person  so  designated  shall 
))e  entitled  to  the  compensation  attached  to 
the  position  he  regularly  holds. 

Sec.  5.  Incidental  Transfers.— ( a)  So 
much  of  the  personnel,  property,  records, 
and  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations, 
allocations,  and  other  funds  employed  used, 
held,  available,  or  to  be  made  available  in 
connection  with  the  functions  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  by  this 
reorganization  plan  as  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  determine  shall 
be  transferred  from  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  at  such  time  or 
times  as  the  Director  shall  direct. 

(b)  Such  further  measures  and  disposi- 
tions as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  shall  deem  to  be  necessary  In  order 
to  effectuate  the  transfer  provided  for  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  carried 
out  m  such  manner  .as  he  shall  direct  and 
by  such  agencies   as  he  shall   designate. 

Sec.  6.  Effective  Date.— The  provisions  of 
this  reorganization  plan  shall  take  effect  at 
the  close  of  June  30,  1968.  or  at  the  time 
determined  under  the  provisions  of  section 
906(a)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code, 
whichever  is  later. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  much  of  what  the  distinguished 
chairman  has  said.  Being  a  member  of 
the  Independent  Offices  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  and  having  been  for  10 
years,  I  say  he  is  entirely  correct  that 
when  the  matter  of  urban  mass  trans- 


portation was  first  presented  to  us,  it  was 
presented,  not  on  the  basis  that  there 
would  be  a  50-50  matching  grant,  but 
that  this  was  an  area  of  lesearch  to 
determine  how  we  could  ixjssibly  deal 
with  the  mass  transportation  problems 
of  our  large  cities. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings,  the 
question  arose — and  I  understand  it  has 
been  raised  again  since — that  there  were 
some  54  projects  which  had  been  re- 
tained in  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment files  for  handling  by  them;  and, 
as  a  result,  the  committee  took  some 
steps,  and  included  in  its  report  this 
language: 

The  committee  understands  that  retention 
of  these  projects  within  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  was  pri- 
marily for  the  termination  of  these  particular 
projects.  The  committee  expects  HUD  to 
phase  out  projects  ref.ilned  under  Its  Juris- 
diction as  soon  as  pr.ictlcable.  and  only  funds 
previously  appropriated  to  HUD  should  be 
tised  for  this  purpose.  The  committee  fur- 
ther experts  that  new  transit  projects  will 
be  instituted  and  implemented  by  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  and  will  not 
be  fractlonalized  by  overlapping  jurisdiction 
with  HUD.  Studies  and  denionstratlons 
which  are  clearly  and  prlmarly  -.vlth  the 
mission  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  are  performed  by 
that  Department,  should  be  coordinated  with 
the  Department  of  Transportation  where 
transportation   elements   are   concerned. 

The  committee  desires  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  assume  the  full  ex- 
tent of  its  responsibility  T^-lth  regard  to  mass 
transit  matters  and  provide  single  point 
leadership,  and  that  the  Department  keep 
this  committee  fully  informed  of  its  progress 
in  combining  the  various  elements  of  urban 
mass  transit  under  its  authority. 

Mr.  President,  because  there  has  been 
some  confusion  about  this  matter,  I  ob- 
tained a  list  of  the  particular  projects 
that  had  been  retained.  I  understand 
they  now  claim  there  are  not  this  many 
in  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  that  there  are  only  10 
remaining,  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  list  of  the  projects  retained  by 
HUD  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  state 
again  how  many  of  those  there  are? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Fifty-four.  I  believe  this 
is  an  accurate  list,  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Project  Files  To  Stay  With  HXTD 

SEC.  6  APPROVED  PROJECTS  (39) 

Project  No.  and  grantee/contractor: 
Demonstration  projects  (12) 

ALASKA-MTD-1  :  Bus  Service,  City  of  An- 
chorage. Alaska. 

CAL-MTD-g;  Watts/Transp.-employ..  State 
of  California  ( Los  Angeles ) . 

DC-MTD-3:  Accessibility  for  hardcore  un- 
employed. National  Alliance  of  Businessmen. 
Washington,  D.C. 

ILL-MTD-3:  Peoria  service.  University  of 
Illinois. 

ILL-MTD-^:  Decatur  service.  University 
of  Illinois. 

MASS-MTD-3:  Transp.-poverty.  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology. 

MASS-MTD-4:  Legal  problems.  Harvard- 
College. 

MASS-MTD-5 :  Test  CARS  concept,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology. 


MO-MTD-2:  Transp. -employ..  Washington 
Universltv,  St.  Louis.  Missouri. 

OHIO-MTD-2:  Systems  study.  Case  West- 
ern Reserve  University. 

RI-MTD-2:  Express  btis  service,  Rhode  Is- 
land Ptiblic  Transit  Authority. 

TENN-MTD-2:  Radial -crosstown  routes. 
Metropolitan  transit  Authority,  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Research   projects — rcg.  program  (4) 
TRD-4;    Rapid    excavation    methods,    U.S. 
Department  of  Interior.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

TRD-19:  Film  on  tran.sp.  planning.  (Fund 
reservation  canceled  t . 

TRD-33:  SW  Wash.  Service  needs,  Alan 
M.  Voorhees,  Inc. 

TRD-35:  Transi^.-poverty  seminars.  DOT- 
HUD-  Interagency  Agreement  (American 
Academy  of  Sciences ) . 

Contracts  pertaining  to  new  systems  study 
project   {23) 
TRNS-l;    Futuristic    study.   Stanford    Re- 
search Institute. 

TTlNS-2:  Evolutionary  study.  Westing- 
house  Air  Brake  Company.  . 

TRNS-3:  Systems  analysis,  General  Re- 
search Corp. 

TRNS-4:  Utilization  study.  Day  and  Zim- 
merman. 

TRNS-Dl :  Projection  of  demand.  Peat. 
Marwick.  Livingston  Company. 

TRNS  D2:  Sensitivity  of  demand.  Consad 
Research  Corporation. 

TRNS-D3:    Latent    demand.    Transp.    Re- 
search Institute.  Carnegie-Mellon  University. 
TRN&-D4:     Urban    goods    movement    de- 
mand. Battelle  Memorial  Institute. 

TRNS-D5:  Qualitative  aspects  of  demand, 
ABT  Associates.  Incorporated. 

TRNS-D6 :  Land  use  requirements  and  im- 
parts. Barton-Aschman  Associates. 

TRNS-D7:  Requirements  and  effects  of  new 
communities,  Regional  Economic  Develop- 
ment Institute. 

TRNS-D8;  Requirements  of  small  cities 
and  towns.  Midwest  Research  Institute. 

TRD-9:  Implementation  study.  General 
Motors  Corporation. 

TRD-lO:  Frontler-of -technology  study. 
North  American  Rockwell  Corporation. 

TRD-11 ;  Systems-screening  study,  Battelle 
Memorial  Institute. 

TRI>-12;  Bl-modal  small-vehicle  study, 
Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratories. 

TRD-13:  Electronic  command  and  control 
study,  General  Electric  Company. 

TRD-17:  Analysis  of  GMC  reports,  B-K 
Dynamics,  Incorporated. 

TRD-18:  Tech.  eval.  of  math,  models.  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards. 

TRD-20:  Eval.  of  gravity  vacuum  .system. 
Applied  Physics  Lab.  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 

TRD-22 ;  Prep,  of  New  Systems  Study  sum- 
mary (Contracts  with  various  firms). 

TRD-23  :  Eval.  network  assignment  models. 
Institute  of  Applied  Technology,  National 
Bureau  of  Standards. 

TRD-31:  Consolidation  of  tech.  reports. 
URS  Corporation. 


SEC   6   PENDING   PROJECTS    (2) 

OHIO-MTD-      :    Transp. -employ. 
-75).  City  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

TRD-   :      Land-use      simulator 
=  60).     University     of     Minnesota 
apolis  I . 

SEC.     9    APPROVED    PROJECTS     (9 

ARIZ-T9-1 :  Transp.-employ..  City 
nix. 

CAL-T9-3 ;  Transp.-school  'employ 

Fresno. 

CAL-T9^:    Transp.-employ..   City 
Bernardino. 

CAL-T9-5:   Transp.-employ..  City 
land. 

COLO-T9-2;      Transp.-employ. 
Countv  of  Denver.  Color  .'.do. 

HAVVA1I-T9-1 :     Transp.-employ.. 
County  of  Honolulu. 


( Control 

( Control 
( Mlnne- 


of  Phoe- 
■..  City  of 

of  San 
of  Oak' 
City      & 

City    & 
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As  lonK  as  we  let  this  backloi!  build  up 
and  up  in  the  large  centers  that  have  to 
be  Riven  attention,  we  move  more  re- 
motely into  the  future  the  time  when  the 
smaller  airports  in  the  less  congested 
areas  of  the  country  will  have  adequate 
facilities. 

A  few  weeks  ago  an  occurrence  took 
place  in  the  State  of  Colorado.  There  is 
certainly  room  to  get  around  in  that 
great  State,  but  there  was  a  near  miss 
there.  I  think  the  wings  actually  touched, 
the  planes  came  so  close  together.  That 
could  have  been,  and  no  doubt  would 
have  been,  prevented  if  they  had  had  the 
proper  control  tower  and  the  proper 
equipment  and  machinery  that  were 
necessary. 

Helpful  as  all  of  this  new  equipment 
may  be,  however,  unlimited  money  could 
not  deliver  it  fast  enough  and  the  need 
for  more  controllers  would  not  be  elim- 
inated. The  overstressed  controller  needs 
more  of  the  kind  of  tools  he  already  has: 
more  radar,  more  radio,  more  telephone 
lines,  more  paper,  and  more  grease  pen- 
cils. Ancfmost  of  all.  he  needs  more  hard- 
working and  dedicated  controllers  like 
himself  t;)  maintain  air  traffic  safety  now 
and  for  the  future. 

We  received  a  list  of  where  this  new 
equipment  is  going,  but  when  the  sub- 
committee voted  on  the  matter,  we  did 
not  know  where  it  was  gomg,  and  we  did 
not  try  to  control  the  FAA  in  any  way, 
by  any  suggestion,  remote  or  in  any  other 
way,  except  to  put  it  where  their  judg- 
ment called  for  it. 

Already  approved  by  the  House  is  leg- 
islation that  would  provide  the  money  to 
hire  1,631  more  controllers  and  other 
critical  FAA  job  specialties  starting  now. 
Recognizing  the  urgency  of  the  man- 
power problem  in  the  towers,  centers  and 
flight  service  stations,  our  subcommittee 
has  proposed,  and  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tioris  Committee  has  approved,  a  $15.75 
million  increase  in  the  1969  appropria- 
tion which  would  authorize  hiring  an 
additional  1.996  positions.  This  measure 
must  be  acted  upon  in  a  timely  fashion, 
not  only  because  of  the  immediate 
shorta.^e,  but  because  of  the  2-year 
period  required  to  train  these  control- 
lers. Any  delay  will  simply  compound  the 
critical  situation. 

Mr  President,  I  have  about  concluded 
all  the  facts  in  this  special  matter.  I 
want  to  say  with  emphasis  that  this 
matter  was  not  provided  for  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  even  by  the 
Budget  Bureau  or  anyone  else.  The 
problems  were  recognized.  They  were 
expectins?  to  get  a  new  aviation  bill 
passed,  which  would  also  carry  a  user's 
fee  and  establish  a  new  way  of  financing 
this  program.  So  the  problem  is  realized, 
it  is  recognized,  and  I  think  all  con- 
ceiTied  want  to  provide  for  it. 

I  make  the  additional  point  that  the 
air  traffic  volume  which  was  not  expected 
until  1971  is  already  pouring  through  the 
control  facilities,  and  only  the  uncom- 
mon work  and  determination  of  some 
14,000  controllers  keeps  it  flowing.  They 
must  have  help.  The  safety  of  passengers 
is  in  their  hands.  In  fact,  their  safety 
depends  on  timely  and  wise  action  by  us. 
Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying  the 
necessary  equipment  must  be  supplied  if 
the  job  is  to  be  done.  We  have  estimated 


the  cost  of  the  additional  ?qulpment  at 
$121  million,  and  we  have  added  that 
amount  to  the  bill,  with  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  full  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

FEDERAL    HIGHWAY    ADMINISTRATION 

Your  committee  recommendations  for 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration  in- 
clude providing  the  full  amount  of  the 
budget  estimate  and  removing  the  limita- 
tion on  obligations  to  be  incurred  under 
contract  authorization  for  the  forest 
highways  and  public  lands  highways 
programs.  The  committee  was  informed 
that  the  effect  of  the  House  reductions 
would  have  occasioned  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  the  national  forest  areas  of  our 
Western  States  on  mileage  for  Federal- 
aid  highway  linkages. 

In  connection  with  the  State  and  com- 
munity highway  program,  the  committee 
recommendations — like  the  House  bill — 
provide  $50  million  for  liquidation  of  ob- 
ligations, and  have  increased  the  limita- 
tion on  obligations  to  be  incurred  from 
the  $60  million  allowed  in  the  House  bill 
to  $80  million. 

A  technical  amendment  has  been  added 
to  the  limitation  on  general  expenses  to 
provide,  as  required  by  pending  authori- 
zation legislation,  line  item  identification 
of  certain  administrative  expenses. 

The  recommendation  for  Federal-aid 
highways  provides  the  full  amount  re- 
quested for  construction  of  highways. 

FEDERAL    RAILROAD    ADMINISTRATION 

Under  the  Federal  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration, the  committee  recommendations 
have  included  an  item  in  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide the  $16.2  million  for  high-speed 
ground  transportation  research  and  de- 
velopment, as  proposed  in  the  budget,  but 
contingent  upon  enactment  of  authoriz- 
ing legislation.  This  item  had  been  de- 
ferred by  the  House. 

URBAN    MASS    TRANSPORTATION    ADMINISTRATION 

I  call  especial  attention  to  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  for  urban  mass  trans- 
portation. That  calls  for  a  special  ex- 
planation along  this  line.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter that  has  been  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  has 
been  administered  by  that  agency  of 
Government.  The  budget  recommenda- 
tion was  $230,000,000,  largely  for  grants 
and  some  research  for  the  urban  mass 
transportation  program. 

Here  is  a  place  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  making  grants  on  a  50-50 
matching  basis  to  the  cities  to  buy  equip- 
ment for  mass  transportation  in  those 
cities.  Frankly,  I  do  not  favor  such  a  pro- 
gram as  that  except  under  extreme  con- 
ditions of  some  kind.  I  had  understood 
the  program  in  the  beginning  was 
to  do  some  research  work,  and  per- 
haps bring  some  aid  quickly  to  areas  like 
Watts  in  Los  Angeles,  where  there  was 
an  acute  situation  and  inadequate  trans- 
portation. But  this  matter  has  been  de- 
veloped into  a  nationwide  program.  Those 
concerned  came  to  me  about  it.  I  asked, 
"What  cities  are  involved  in  these 
grants?  '  They  named  a  highly  prosper- 
ous city  in  the  southeastern  part  of  this 
country.  It  is  among  the  most  prosper- 
ous cities  in  America.  They  named  one  in 
the  Far  West  that  I  know  is  among  the 
most  prosperous. 

I  was  willing  to  have  the  program  con- 


tinue at  some  figure,  but  I  hope  it  does 
not  develop  into  another  one  of  these 
temperamental  or  emotional  programs. 

If  we  are  to  give  one  city  equipment 
to  transport  a  large  number  of  people  to 
and  from  work,  it  looks  to  me  as  though 
all  cities  would  be  entitled  to  that  aid,  on 
the  same  equitable  basis,  and  this  pro- 
gram could  run  into  billions  and  billion.s 
of  dollar.s — not  millions  of  dollars,  but 
billions — unless  it  is  checked*somewherc 
and  it  is  shown  exactly  where  the  money 
will  go. 

We  provided  funds  the  Department 
asked  for  research.  I  am  sure  some  good 
research  work  is  being  done  that  is  neces- 
sary, especially  for  small  cities  that  do 
not  have  the  resources  to  conduct  experi- 
ments. 

The  committee  provided  a  sum  total- 
ing $200  million.  That  amount  for  grants 
is  just  about  the  size  of  the  program  for 
last  vc-ar. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  gladly  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  glad  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  go  into  this  question  at 
this  time,  because  this  is  a  very  critical 
time,  when,  under  the  President's  Re- 
orgamzation  Plan  No.  2  of  1968,  these 
functions  have  been  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation  from  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  President's  reorganization 
plan,  sections  1,  2.  3,  4.  5,  and  6.  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  plan 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1968 

(Prepared  by  tiie  President  and  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  and  tlie  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  Congress  assembled.  February  26. 
1968.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
9  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code) 

URBAN    MASS    TRANSPORTATION 

Section  1.  Transfer  of  Functions. —  la) 
There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation: 

( 1 )  The  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
under  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964  1 78  Stat.  302;  49  U.S.C.  1601-1611).  ex- 
cept that  there  is  reserved  to  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  ( 1 )  the 
authority  to  malce  grants  for  or  undertalce 
such  projects  or  activities  under  sections 
6(a),  9.  and  11  of  that  Act  i49  U  S.C.  1605 
(a);  1607a:  1607c)  as  primarily  concern  the 
relationship  of  urban  transportations  systems 
to  the  comprehensively  planned  development 
of  urban  areas,  or  the  role  of  transportation 
planning  in  overall  urban  planning,  and  ill) 
so  much  of  the  functions  under  .sections  3. 
4.  and  5.  of  the  Act  (49  U.S  C.  1602-1604) 
;is  will  enable  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (A)  to  advise  and  assist 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  in  making 
findings  and  determinations  under  clause 
( 1 )  of  section  3(c(.  the  first  .sentence  of  sec- 
tion 4ia).  and  clause  ( 1 )  of  section  5  of  the 
.\ct.  .and  (B)  to  establish  jointly  with  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  the  criteria  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  .>-entence  of  section  4(a) 
of  the  Act. 

(2)  Other  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Hotislng  and  Urban  Development,  and  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  or  of  any  .agency  or  officer 
thereof,  all  to  Xiie  extent  that  they  are  in- 
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cldentai  to  or  necessary  for  the  performance 
of  the  functions  transferred  by  section  1(a) 
il)  of  this  reorganization  plan,  including, 
to  such  extent,  the  functions  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  under  (I)  title  II  of  the  Hous- 
ing Amendments  of  1955  (69  Stat.  642;  42 
US.C.  1491-1497).  Insofar  as  functions 
thereunder  Involve  assistance  sjjecifically  au- 
thorized for  mass  transportation  facilities  or 
equipment,  and  (11)  title  IV  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  (79  Stat. 
485:  42  U.S.C.  3071-3074) . 

(3)  The  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  under  sec- 
tion 3(b(  of  the  .'^ct  of  November  6.  1966 
I  P.L.  89-774:  80  Stat.  1352:  40  US.C.  672(b)  ) . 
(b)  Any  reference  in  this  reorganization 
plan  to  any  provision  of  law  shall  be  deemed 
to  include,  as  may  be  appropriate,  reference 
1  hereto  as  amended. 

Sec.  2.  Delegation. — The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  may  delegate  any  of  the  func- 
ilons  transferred  to  him  by  this  reorganlz.i- 
tion  plan  to  such  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Transptortatlon  as  he  des- 
Ijsnates.  and  may  authorize  successive  redele- 
gatlons  of  such  functions. 

Sec.  3.  Urban  .Mass  Transportation  Admin- 
istration.—  la)    There  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  Department  of  Transportation  an 
Urban   Mass  Transportation   Administration, 
lb)    The  Urban  Mass  Transportation   Ad- 
ministration  shall   be   headed    by   an   Urban 
.Mass     Transportation     Administrator,     who 
hall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  .idvlce  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
.ind   shall   be   compensated   at   the  rate   now 
■r    hereafter    provided    for   Level    III    of   the 
ExecuUve  Schedule  Pay  Rates  (  5  U.S.C.  5314) . 
The  Administrator  shall  perform  such  duties 
.s  the  SecreWry  of  Transportation  shall  pre- 
.-;crlbe  and  sliall  report  directly   to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Sec.  4.  Interim  Administrator — The  Pres- 
ident mav  authorize  any  person  who  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
reorganization  plan  holds  a  jxisltlon  In  the 
execuUve  branch  of  the  government  to  act 
.ts  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tor until  the  office  of  the  Administrator  is 
for  the  first  time  filled  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3(b)  of  this  reorganiza- 
tion plan  or  by  recess  appointment,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  person  so  designated  shall 
i>e  entitled  to  the  compensation  attached  to 
the  position  he  regularly  holds. 

Sec.  5  Incidental  Transfers. —  (a)  So 
much  of  the  personnel,  property,  records, 
and  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations, 
allocations,  and  other  funds  employed  used, 
lield.  available,  or  to  be  made  available  in 
connection  with  the  functions  transferred 
lo  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  by  this 
reorganization  plan  as  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  determine  shall 
be  transferred  from  the  Department  of  Hous- 
mg  and  Urban  Development  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  at  such  time  or 
times  as  the  Director  shall  direct. 

(b)  Such  further  measures  and  disposi- 
tions as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  shall  deem  to  be  necessary  in  order 
to  effectuate  the  transfer  provided  for  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  carried 
out  In  such  manner  as  he  shall  direct  and 
by   such  agencies   as  he  shall   designate. 

Sec.  6.  Effective  Date.— The  provisions  of 
this  reorganization  plan  shall  talce  effect  at 
the  close  of  June  30.  1968.  or  at  the  time 
determined  under  the  provisions  of  section 
tt06(a)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code, 
whichever  is  later. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  much  of  what  the  distinguished 
chairman  has  said.  Being  a  member  of 
the  Independent  Offices  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  and  having  been  for  10 
vears,  I  say  he  is  entirely  correct  that 
when  the  matter  of  urban  mass  trans- 


portation was  first  presented  to  us,  it  was 
presented,  not  on  the  basis  that  there 
would  be  a  50-50  matching  grant,  but 
that  this  was  an  area  of  research  to 
determine  how  we  could  possibly  deal 
with  the  mass  transportation  problems 
of  our  large  cities. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings,  the 
question  arose — and  I  understand  it  has 
been  raised  again  since — that  there  were 
some  54  projects  which  had  been  re- 
tained in  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment files  for  handling  by  them;  and, 
as  a  result,  the  committee  took  .some 
steps,  and  included  in  its  report  this 
language: 

The  committee  understands  that  retention 
of  these  projects  within  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  was  pri- 
marily for  the  termination  of  these  particular 
projects.  The  committee  expects  HUD  to 
phase  out  projects  retained  under  Its  juris- 
diction as  soon  as  practicable,  and  only  funds 
previously  appropriated  to  HUD  should  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  committee  fur- 
ther expects  that  new  transit  projects  will 
be  instituted  and  Implemented  by  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  and  will  not 
be  fractlonalized  by  overlapping  Jurisdiction 
with  HUD.  Studies  and  den.onstrations 
which  are  clearly  and  prlmarly  '■"■'Ith  the 
mission  nf  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  are  performed  by 
that  Department,  should  be  coordinated  with 
the  Department  of  Transportation  where 
transportation   elements   are   concerned. 

The  committee  desires  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  assume  the  full  ex- 
tent of  Its  responsibility  with  regard  to  mass 
transit  matters  and  provide  single  point 
leadership,  and  that  the  Department  keep 
this  committee  fully  informed  of  its  progress 
in  combining  the  various  elements  of  urban 
mass  transit  under  its  authority. 

Mr.  President,  because  there  has  been 
some  confusion  about  this  matter,  I  ob- 
tained a  list  of  the  particular  projects 
that  had  been  retained.  I  understand 
they  now  claim  there  are  not  this  many 
in  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  that  there  are  only  10 
remaining,  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  list  of  the  projects  retained  by 
HUD  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  state 
again  how  many  of  those  there  are? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Fifty-four.  I  believe  this 
is  an  accurate  list,  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Project  Files  To  Stay  With  HUD 

SEC.  6  approved  PROJECTS  139) 

Project  No.  and  grantee/contractor: 
Demonstration  projects  (12 \ 

AL.'VSKA-MTD-l :  Bus  Service,  City  of  An- 
chorage, Alaska. 

CAL-MTD-9:  Watts/ Transp.-employ.,  State 
of  California  (Los  Angeles). 

DC-MTD-3:  Accessibility  for  hardcore  un- 
employed. National  Alliance  of  Businessmen. 
Washington.  D.C. 

ILL-MTD-3:  Peoria  service.  University  ol 
Illinois. 

ILl^MTD-4:  Decatur  service.  University 
of  Illinois. 

MASS-MTD-3 :  Transp.-poverty.  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology. 

MASS-MTD-4:  Legal  problems.  Harvard- 
College. 

MASS-MTD-5:  Test  CARS  concept,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology. 


MO-MTI>-2:  Transp.-employ.,  Washington   ' 
Unlversltv,  St.  Louis.  Missouri. 

OHIO-MTD-2:  Systems  study,  Case  West- 
ern Reserve  University. 

RI-MTD-2:  Express  bus  service.  Rhode  Is- 
land Public  Transit  Authority. 

TENN-MTD-2:  Radlal-crosstown  routes. 
Metropolitan  transit  Authority,  N.ishvlUe, 
Tennessee. 

Research  projects — reg.  program  (4) 
TRD-4:    Rapid    excavation    methods.    U.S. 
Department  of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines. 

TRD-19:  Film  on  transp.  planning,  (Fund 
reservation  canceled ) . 

TRD-:J3:  SW  Wash.  Service  needs,  Alan 
M.  Voorhees.  Inc. 

TRD-35:  Transp.-poverty  seminars,  DOT- 
HUD-  Interagency  Agreement  (American 
Academy  of  Sciences ) . 

Contracts  pertaining  to  new  systems  study 
project    (23) 
TRNS-1:    Futuristic   study,   Stanford   Re- 
search Institute. 

TRNS-2:  Evolutionary  study.  Westing- 
house  Air  Brake  Company. 

TRNS-3:  Systems  analysis.  General  Re- 
search Corp. 

TRNS-4:  Utilization  study.  Day  and  Zim- 
merman. 

TRNS-Dl :  Projection  of  demand,  Peat, 
Marwlck.  Livingston  Company 

TRNS-D2:  Sensitivity  of  demand,  Consad 
Research  Corporation. 

TRNS-D3:    Latent    demand,    Transp.    Re- 
search Institute.  Carnegie-Mellon  University, 
TRNS-D4:    Urban    goods    movement    de- 
mand. Battelle  Memorial  Institute. 

TRNS-D5:  Qualitative  aspects  of  demand, 
ABT  Associates,  Incorporated. 

TRNS-D6:  Land  use  requirements  and  Im- 
parts. Barton-Aschman  Associates. 

TRNS-D7:  Requirements  and  effects  of  new 
communities.  Regional  Economic  Develop- 
ment Institute. 

TRNS-D8:  Requirements  of  small  cities 
and  towns.  Midwest  Research  Institute. 

TRD-9:  Implementation  study.  General 
Motors  Corporation. 

TRD-IO:  Frontler-of-technology  study. 
North  American  Rockwell  Corporation. 

TRD-11;  Systems-screening  study,  Battelle 
Memorial  Institute. 

TRD-12:  Bi-modal  small- vehicle  study. 
Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratories. 

TRD-13:  Electronic  command  and  control 
study.  General  Electric  Company. 

TRI>-17:  Analysis  of  GMC  reports,  B-K 
Dynamics,  Incorporated. 

TRD-18:  Tech.  eval.  of  math,  models.  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards. 

TRD-20:  Eval.  of  gravity  vacuum  system. 
Applied  Physics  Lab.  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versitv. 

TRD-22;  Prep,  of  New  Systems  Study  sum- 
mary ( Contracts  with  various  firms ) . 

TRD-23 :  Eval.  network  assignment  models. 
Institute  of  Applied  Technology.  National 
Bureau  of  Standards. 

TRI>-31 :  Consolidation  of  tech.  reports. 
URS  Corporation. 

SEC   6   pending   projects    12)    ' 

OHIO-MTD-  :  Transp.-employ.  (Control 
=  75) ,  City  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

TRD-  .  Land-use  simulator  (Control 
=  60).  University  of  Minnesota  (Minne- 
apolis ) . 

sec.     9     approved    projects     (9) 

ARIZ-T9-1 :  Transp.-employ.,  City  of  Phoe- 
nix. 

CAL-T9-3:  Transp.-school  'employ..  City  of 
Fresno. 

CAL-T9-4:  Transp.-employ..  City  of  San 
Bernardino. 

CAL-T9-5:  Transp.-employ..  City  of  Oak' 
land. 

COLO-T9-2:  Transp.-employ..  City  & 
County  of  Denver.  Colorado. 

HAWAII-T9-1:  Transp.-employ..  City  & 
County  of  Honolulu. 
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MASS-T9-2:  Transp. -employ..  City  of  Law- 
rence. 

NJ-T9-1:  Transp.-employ..  City  of  Newark. 
New  Jersey. 

NY-T9-3:  Transp. -emplo^..  City  of  Syra- 
cuse, New  York. 

SEC.     9    PENDING    PROJECTS     (4  1 

MASS-T9-  Transp. -ghetto       (Control 

abb).  City  of  Worcester.  Massachusetts. 

NJ-T9-  :  System  analysla  (Control  ir29». 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 

PA-T9-  :  O-D  study,  etc.  (Control  sl7). 
Schuylkill  County,  Pennsylvania. 

WVA-T9-  Transp.      betw.     campuses 

(Control  rlQ),  West  Virginia  University 
(Morgantown) . 

Section  6:  ' 

Approved 

Pending ;. 

Section  9:  | 

Approved i. 

Fending i 


39 
2 

9 

4 


Total  54 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Just  a  word  or  two 
further.  The  President's  reorganization 
plan  is,  in  itself,  rather  confusing,  and 
that  is  nowhere  more  graphically  illus- 
trated than  in  the  comments  of  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations on  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2, 
relating  to  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. I  am  not  a  member  of  that  par- 
ticular committee,  but.  because  I  think 
it  will  help  straighten  out  this  matter. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  discussion  by 
Ely  E.  Nobleman,  a  professional  staff 
member,  approved  by  James  R.  Callo- 
way, chief  counsel  and  staff  director  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, with  a  hope  that  some  of  the 
confusion  which  arose  out  of  the  in- 
definiteness  of  a  part  of  the  President's 
order  because  some  of  the  offices  were 
retained  tJiere  can  thus  be  alleviated. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  staff 
report  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STAFF  COMMENTS 

Plan  No.  2  of  1968,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  staff,  requires  clarification  with 
re6p)ect  to  the  precise  allocation,  as  between 
the  Secretary  of  Transjxjrtatlon  and  the 
Secretary  of  HUD,  of  certain  Important  func- 
tions, authority  and  responsibility  under  the 
Urban  Maes  Transportation  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended. 

1.  Section  1(a)(1)  of  the  plan  transfers 
to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  all  of 
the  functions  of  the  Secretary  and  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, under  the  1964  Act,  as  amiende<d 
However,  clause  (1)  thereof  reserves  to  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  the  function  of  admin- 
istering three  of  the  five  grant  programs 
authorized  by  the  amended  Act  (research, 
development  and  demonstrations;  technical 
studies:  and  comprehensive  research  by  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning)  provided  the 
transportation  projects  and  activities  under 
these  programs  "primarily  involve  the  rela- 
tionship of  urban  transportation  systems  to 
the  comprehensively  planned  development 
of  urban  areas,  or  the  role  of  troTisportation 
planning  in  overall  urban  planning  •    •   •". 

This  language  appears  to  raise  at  least 
three  important  questions:  (1)  when  and 
under  what  clrcumstancee  does  a  project  or 
activity  fall  Into  the  category  of  involving 
primarily  the  relationship  of  urban  trans- 
portation systems  to  comprehensively 
planned  urban  development ,  or  the  role  of 
transportation  planning  la  overall  urban 
planning? 

(2)    Win  tftls  determination  be  made  by 


the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  the  Secre- 
tary of  HUD,  or  both;  and 

(3)  What  will  happen  In  the  event  of  dis- 
agreement between  the  two  Secretaries  as 
to  whether  or  not  a  particular  activity  or 
project  falls  into  such  category. 

2.  Among  the  functions  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  under  the  plan 
is  the  function  of  administering  grant  pro- 
grams for  the  acquisition,  construction  and 
Improvement  of  capital  facilities  and  equip- 
ment, referred  to  as  transF>ortatlon  facility 
grants.  However,  clause  (11)  of  section 
1(a)  (1)  of  the  plan  reserves  to  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  "so  much  of  the  functions  under 
sections  3.  4  and  5  of  the  Act  •  •  •  as  will 
enable  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (A)  to  advise  and  assist  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  in  making  find- 
ings and  determinations  under  clause  ( 1 )  of 
section  3(c).  the  first  sentence  of  section 
4(a).  and  clause  ( 1 )  of  section  5  of  the  Act. 
and  (B)  to  establish  Jointly  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  the  criteria  referred 
to  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  4(a)  of 
the  Act." 

Section  3(c),  clause  (1)  of  the  1964  Act. 
as  amended,  requires  the  Secretary  of  HUD. 
prior  to  approving  a  transportation  facility 
grant,  to  make  findings  and  determinations 
that  such  assistance  "Is  essential  to  a  pro- 
gram, proposed  or  under  active  preparation, 
for  a  unified  or  otllclaily  coordinated  urban 
transportation  system  as  part  of  the  com- 
prehensively planned  development  of  the 
urban  area   •    •    •." 

Section  4(a)  prohibits  any  financial 
assistance  for  transportation  facilities  and 
equipment  unless  the  Secretary  of  HUD  de- 
termines that  they  are  needed  for  carrying 
out  a  program,  meeting  criteria  established 
by  him,  for  a  unified  or  officially  coordinated 
virban  transportation  system  as  part  of  the 
comprehensively  planned  development  of 
the  urban  area,  and  are  necessary  for  the 
sound,  economic  and  desirable  development 
of  such  area.  Section  5.  clause  ( 1 ) ,  author- 
izes certain  emergency  transjjortatlon  facil- 
ity grants,  pursuant  to  section  3,  where  the 
program  for  the  development  of  a  unified  or 
officially  coordinated  urban  transportation 
system,  referred  to  in  section  4(a)  is  under 
active  preparation,  although  not  yet  com- 
pleted. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  plan,  the  Sec- 
retary of  TranspKJrtatlon  would  make  the 
final  decision  with  respect  to  individual 
projects,  but  the  Secretary  of  HUD  would 
provide  advice  with  respect  to  the  relation- 
ship of  such  projects  to  the  overall  devel- 
opment of  urban  areas,  and  the  criteria 
referred  to  in  section  4(a)  would  be  estab- 
lished Jointly  by  the  two  Secretaries  Instead 
of  by  the  Secretary  of  HUD,  as  now  pro- 
vided. Thus,  the  plan  reserves  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  HUD  those  functions  under  the 
transportation  facility  grant  program  which 
will  enable  him  to  advise  and  assist  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  In  making  findings 
and  determinations  that  grant  assistance  is 
needed  to  carry  out  a  proposed  prog^m,  or 
one  under  active  preparation,  for  a  coordi- 
nated urban  transportation  system  as  part 
of  the  comprehensively  planned  develop- 
ment of  an  urban  area;  and  would  require 
that  the  Secretary  of  HUD  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  Jointly  establish  the 
criteria  required  to  Identify  programs  for 
coordinated  lu-ban  transportation  systems 
as  part  of  the  comprehensively  planned  de- 
velopment of  urban  areas. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  transfers  and  reser- 
vations discussed  in  paragraph  1.  above, 
these  proposed  transfers  and  reservations 
also  raise   several  Important  questions: 

( 1 )  Is  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  re- 
quired to  accept  the  advice  of  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  regarding  the  relationship  of  pro- 
posed projects  to  the  overall  development 
of  urban  areas? 

(2)  In  the  event  of  disagreement  on  this 
subject    between   the   two    Secretaries,    will 


the  Secretary  of  Transportation  be  able  to 
disregard  all  or  part  of  the  advice  of  the 
SecreUry  of  HUD? 

(3)  In  the  event  that  the  two  Secretaries 
are  unable  to  agree  with  respect  to  the  cri- 
teria which  are  required  to  be  Jointly  estab- 
lished to  identify  programs  for  coordinated 
urban  transportation  systems  as  part  of  a 
comprehensively  planned  development  ol 
urban  areas,  what  effect  will  this  have  on  the 
transportation  facility  grant  program,  gen- 
erally, and  upon  any  particular  project  con- 
cerning which  they  cannot  agree? 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  development  of 
efficient  urban  transportation  systems  and 
sound  urban  development  are  very  closely 
related,  and  some  system  of  coordination  and 
cooperation  mu.<>t  be  worked  out  between  the 
two  Departments  if  either  of  these  goals  !.<; 
to  be  achieved.  Reorganization  Plan  No  2  of 
1968.  appears  to  place  too  much  reliance  on 
coordination  and  cooperation,  without  ade- 
quate specific  guidelines  In  the  last  analysis, 
therefore.  It  appears  that  the  success  ol  ur- 
ban transportation  systems  and  proper  ur- 
ban development  under  this  plan,  will  de- 
pend, to  a  large  extent,  on  the  personalities 
of  the  two  Secretaries  and  their  ability  to 
cooperate. 

Eli  E.  Nobleman. 
Professional  Staff  Member. 

Approved: 

James  R.  Calloway. 
Chief  Counsel  and  Sta/}  Director. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  would  add  that 
despite  the  fact  that  hardware  studies 
which  have  been  retained  by  HUD  are 
supposed  to  be  closed  out,  we  cai.  obtain, 
in  my  office,  no  assurance  from  DOT  or 
HUD  that  these  projects  will  not  be 
worked  on  further  by  HUD  While  only 
eight  positions  in  this  area  have  been 
retained  by  HUD,  I  understand  that  Un- 
der Secretary  Charles  M.  Haar.  in  a 
statement  he  made  to  a  reporter  last  Fri- 
day, left  little  doubt  that  this  number 
would  be  expanded. 

What  the  committee  has  sought  to  do 
here  is  centralize  these  functions  of  our 
Government,  as  first  recommended  in 
the  Hoover  plan,  in  the  area  of  urban 
mass  transportation.  To  make  it  clear 
that,  except  as  it  related  to  overall  urban 
planning,  where  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
would  give  advice,  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation was  to  be  within  the  Department 
of  Transportation;  that  we  would  draw 
the  line,  and  that  we  would  expect  them 
to  move  all  the  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion over  to  DOT.  and  we  expected  it  to 
be  carried  on  in  an  efficient  and  orderly 
manner  over  there,  which  I  feel  they  can 
do. 

I  think  that  is  all  I  have  by  way  of 
comments  on  this  matter  at  this  time, 
Mr.  President,  but  I  hope  that  these  re- 
marks, together  with  those  of  the  chair- 
man, will  help  to  clear  the  air  and  define 
the  area  and  the  functions  between  the 
two  departments,  so  that  we  will  not  be. 
as  we  too  often  are  doing  in  many  areas, 
financing  the  same  function  in  two. 
three,  four,  or  sometimes  even  five  or 
six  departments  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  very  fine  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  funds  for 
fiscal  1970.  which,  if  they  are  to  be  ap- 
propriated at  all,  ought  to  be  appro- 
priated in  advance.  Frankly,  the  reason 
I  did  not  offer  more  opposition  in  trying 
to  get  a  lower  figure  was  because,  to  a 
degree,  certain  promises  have  been  made, 
relating  to  such  matters  as  highway 
funds,  in  advance,  and  I  did  not  wish  to 
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repudiate  any  commitment  where  some 
city  had,  in  dependence  on  Federal 
funds,  gotten  together  additional  funds 
of  their  own  for  such  purposes.  But  I  do 
think  we  ought  to  serve  notice  that  this 
program  will  not  be  permitted  to  grow. 
I  might  be  accused  of  being  too  severe, 
but  last  week  I  voted  against  a  proposed 
decrease  in  a  model  cities  program  or  an 
urban  renewal  program — I  have  for- 
gotten which^because  I  was  willing  to 
stand  by  the  committee  and  recognize 
that  it  was  a  siiecial  problem.  But  if  we 
are  to  increase  this  amount,  we  shall 
have  to  prepare  to  increase  the  amounts 
by  billions  of  dollars  before  too  long. 

Also  in  the  bill — and  I  especially  call 
this  item  to  the  attention  of  Senatons — 
are  the  usual  giants-in-aid  for  airport 
construction,  a  program  which  has  been 
operating  for  some  years  with  con.sider- 
ible  success.  The  amoimt  is  for  S65  mil- 
lion nationwide,  and  it  is  on  a  50-50  basis. 
The  program  is  so  tied  in  with  nation- 
wide air  traffic  and  its  problems  that, 
within  moderation,  it  has  justified  itself. 
It  is  another  part  of  the  grant  program 
that  would  come  within  the  new  financ- 
ing plan,  if  it  is  ever  enacted,  as  I  believe 
it  will  be. 

RECOMMENDATION   FOR   GRANTS-IN-AID   FOR 
AIRPORTS 

The  House  had  deferred  its  recommen- 
dations on  this  item,  which  is  to  provide 
advance  funding  for  1970  because  of  the 
l)endency  of  the  new  Federal  aid-to-air- 
ixjrts  plan,  and  said  in  its  report: 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  wisest 
■ourse  of  action  at  the  present  time  Is  to 
defer  appropriations  for  the  presently  au- 
thorized program.  When  the  new  program  is 
enacted  and  funds  are  requested,  consider- 
ation will  t>e  given  to  the  program  at  that 
time.  If  no  new  authorization  is  enacted 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  further 
onsideratlon  will  be  given  to  the  pending 
request  prior  to  fiscal  1970. 

The  Senate  committee  is  reasonably 
.sure  that  no  new  authorization  will  be 
enacted  during  this  session,  and  in  view 
of  our  great  problems  in  this  area  it  is 
felt  that  failure  to  provide  this  advance 
funding  would  delay  needlessly  for  an- 
other year  an  airport  program  which  is 
woefully  behind  as  it  is. 

This  item  was  not  in  the  House  bill, 
being  deferred  by  the  House  commit- 
tee. 

STATE  AND  COMMUNITY    HIGHWAY    SAFETY. 
FEDERAL    HIGHWAY    ADMINISTRATION 

The  authorization  for  this  program 
provides  for  obligation  to  be  made  under 
contract  authority.  However,  last  year 
the  committees  included  a  provision 
which  limited  the  obligating  authority. 
Under  the  authorizing  law,  the  budget 
estimated  that  $140,039,000  would  be  ob- 
ligated in  1969.  A  total  of  $240  million  is 
available  for  obligation.  The  committee 
feels  that  such  a  large  increase  is  not 
warranted  and  recommended  an  S80  mil- 
lion limitation  in  lieu  of  the  S60  million 
allowed  by  the  House  and  $100  million 
appealed  by  the  Department.  The 
amount  recommended  would  make  avail- 
able more  than  twice  as  much  as  was 
available  in  1968. 

This  program  is  carried  out  in  ccxjpera- 
tion  with  the  States  and  will  include  the 
following  activities:  motor  vehicle  in- 
spection, driver  education  and  training, 
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driver  licensing  and  performance,  traf- 
fic safety  data  systems,  accident  investi- 
gations, emergency  medical  care  and 
transportation  of  the  injured,  enforce- 
ment practices,  pedestrain  safety,  street 
and  highway  design  and  maintenance 
for  safety,  traffic  control  devices  related 
to  safety,  vehicle  codes  and  traffic  court 
practices,  accident  cleanup,  and  commu- 
nity support. 

Tlie  committee  was  informed  of  great- 
er participation  and  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  States  that  seemed  to  indicate  a 
necessity  for  the  higher  program  level. 

Mr.  Picsident,  if  there  aie  no  fur- 
ther questions,  I  yield  the  floor,  with 
the  expectation  of  asking  for  the  floor 
again  later. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  its  action  in  reporting  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  funding  measure 
with  the  Item  of  $65  million  for  Federal 
aid  to  airports  and  with  substantially 
more  funds  than  requested  for  the  air- 
ways facet  of  the  national  airports  air- 
ways system.  I  support  the.se  increases 
and  additions  to  the  transportation  ap- 
propriations bill  in  the  absence  of  action 
in  this  body  on  legislation  reported  more 
than  2  weeks  ago  by  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  to  establish  a  new  program 
for  airports  and  airways  development 
and  operations. 

It  is  with  regret  that  our  leadership  was 
disposed  to  schedule  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee substitute  for  S.  3641  for  action 
in  this  body.  It  is  a  measure  substantially 
broadened  by  the  committee,  but  em- 
bracing several  features  of  S.  3641,  which 
I  Introduced  as  proposed  Federal  Airport 
Development  Act.  I  share  the  view  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MoNRONEYl,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Aviation  Subcommittee  who  has 
provided  outstanding  leadership  on  this 
legislation,  that  it  should  have  a  place  on 
the  active  calendar  and  should  have  our 
consideration.  In  fact,  it  should  already 
have  been  passed  and  sent  to  the  House 
for  the  consideration  there. 

The  airport  and  airways  crisis  is  too 
dangerous  and  too  much  a  problem  of 
today  to  be  neglected  until  the  tomor- 
rows. 

The  Federal  Airport  Act,  as  amended, 
provides  authorizations  for  aid  as  de- 
fined in  the  FAAP  under  that  act  imtil 
Jime  30,  1970.  The  authorizations  are 
inadequate  under  conditions  which  pre- 
vail in  aviation  today;  and  they  are  sub- 
ject to  possible  severe  attrition  under  the 
Finance  Act — 10-percent  surtax  and  $6 
billion  expenditure  reduction — passed 
earlier  by  this  Congress.  These  are  com- 
pelling reasons  why  the  airports  and  air- 
ways system  should  be  developed  and 
sustained  at  the  earliest  possible  date  by 
the  kind  of  legislation  which  the  Com- 
merce Committee  substitute  for  S.  3641 
represents.  But  there  is  no  sign  of  action 
on  that  legislation  in  this  forum — and 
even  less  in  the  other  body. 

The  Transportation  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  imder  the  chairmanship 
of  the  distinguished  and  discerning  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  ably 
supported  by  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton],  properly  and  forthrightly 
recognizing  the  seriousness  of  the  air- 


ports and  airways  problem,  recom- 
mended— and  the  parent  Appropriations 
Committee  approved — the  restoration  of 
the  budget  request  for  a  §65  million  fund 
to  support  aid  to  airports  in  fiscal  1969- 
70,  the  increase  of  all  categories  of  air- 
ways system  needs. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  moneys  to  cover 
these  appropriations  and  authorized  ex- 
penditures should  not  be  provided  from 
the  Treasury  general  fund — the  taxpay- 
ers in  general — any  longer  than  the  fiscal 
year  1969-70. 1  hope  that  this  Congress  or 
the  91st,  not  later  than  next  year,  will 
provide  a  program  for  the  airports  and 
airways  which  would  be  supported  almost 
entirely  by  user  taxes  through  a  trust 
fund  plan.  It  is  a  program  already  over- 
due. 

Mr.  President,  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  July  18,  1968,  and  the  Washington 
Post.  July  21,  1968.  printed  and  circu- 
lated vividly  descriptive  and  timely  and 
cogent  articles  on  the  piling  up  of  air 
traffic  in  the  crowded  skies  as  a  conse- 
quence of  airport  and  air  traffic  control 
inadequacies — the  latter  mainly  due  to 
overwork  of  too  few  controllers. 

The  provisions  of  the  transportation 
appropriations  measure  as  recommended 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  are 
valid  and  necessary  to  help  mitigate  some 
of  the  problems  of  our  airports  and  air- 
ways as  wp  know  them  as  pointed  out  in 
the  articles  mentioned. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  the  proceedings  the  New  York 
Daily  News  article  of  July  18,  1968,  "The 
Crowded  Skies,"  and  the  Washington 
Post  article  of  July  21,  1968,  ■Charges. 
Denials  Piling  Up  as  Air  Traffic  Does 
the  Same." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New   York  Dally  News,  July   18, 

1968] 

The  Crowded  Skies 

(By  Joseph  Martin,  Sylvia  Carter,  and  I»eter 

Coutros) 

(Note.— Air  controllers,  men  with  your  life 
In  their  hands,  see  clouds,  but  no  sliver  lin- 
ing. There  are  30.  maybe  more,  blips  on  the 
screen  But  you  are  concentrating  on  two 
of  those  blips.  It's  your  Job  to  keep  them 
separated,  so  that's  what  you  do.  Keep  them 
separated  and  hope  to  hell  they  stay 
separate.) 

The  blips  are  brilliant  white  specks  mov- 
ing across  a  14-lnch  radar  screen.  They  are 
the  minuscule  representations  of  huge  air- 
liners, worth  minions  of  dollars  and  carrying 
hundred  of  passengers.  The  lives  of  those 
jjeople  are.  for  fieetlng  moments,  the  precious 
property  of  the  man  who  sits  with  his  eyes 
fljted  on  the  blips.  He  is  called  an  air  traffic 
controller  and  he's  making  news. 

In  the  high  drama  of  aeronautics,  ail 
traffic  controllers  have  been  tradltlonalij 
relegated  to  lesser  roles,  never  to  know  the 
thrill  of  starring  in  an  airline  commercial. 
Now,  they  have  emerged  from  the  wings  to 
take  center  stage. 

They  are  playing  to  SRO  audiences  dally 
at  Kennedy  and  LaGuardla  Airports  where 
hundreds  wait  and  wait  some  more  to  board 
their  flights  while  the  traffic  controllers 
meticulously  adhere  to  the  rule  book  which 
prescribes  a  three-mile  separation  for  planes 
over  the  metropolitan  airports  while  flve- 
mlle  separations  are  obligatory  outside  a  40- 
mllc  radius. 
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"The  decision  to  abide  strictly  by  the 
regulations  came  about  two  weeks  ago,"  says 
Robert  Fulton,  public  information  officer  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  "They  used 
to  cut   corners  " 

Fulton  attributes  this  new  policy  to 
PATCO  (Professional  Air  Traffic  Controllers 
Organization).  It  describes  Itself  as  a  "new 
association  dedicated  to  the  notion  that  a 
controller  Is  a  highly  skilled  and  highly 
tuned  expert,  professional  in  every  sense  of 
the  word." 

But  to  all  practical  Intents  and  purposes, 
P.ATCO  (formed  early  this  year)  Is  a  union 
of  working  men.  Some  airlines  officials  are 
intimating  that  the  controllers'  rigid  ob- 
servance of  the  rules  is  a  calculated  slow- 
down. PAA  air  traffic  monitors  are  studying 
the  situation. 

What  Is  beyond  dispute,  however.  Is  the 
need  for  more  air  traffic  controllers.  The  need 
Is  big  and  the  need  Is  now  On  Tuesday,  the 
nation's  budget-conscious  solons  gave  evi- 
dence that  they  are  aware  of  the  problena 
when  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  pro- 
posed that  the  FAA  be  given  additional 
funds  to  provide  1,996  more  traffic  controllers. 
While  the  Infusion  of  money  by  the  gov- 
ernmenti  Is  welcomed  by  all  parties  the  di- 
lemma will  persist  for  a  long  time,  a  time 
fraught  with  Increasing  danger  as  more  and 
more  persons  buy  the  up.  up  and  away 
mode  of  travel. 

"You  can't  Just  give  a  fellow  a  cram 
course  and  say.  here,  take  over,"  says  a  re- 
cently retired  air  traffic  supervisor  with  25 
years  of  service  under  his  belt. 

"Most  of  those  applying  for  these  Jobs." 
he  continued,  "are  young  people.  22.  23  years 
old.  They've  been  in  the  service  and  they've 
acquired  ?ome  knowledge  in  handling  mili- 
tary air  traffic.  They  know  the  rules.  They 
know  the  standards.  They  know  the  vernacu- 
lar. But  they've  never  had  to  cope  with 
crowded  skies.  They  need  experience,  lots  of 
it  You  can  handle  air  traffic  over  Allentown, 
Pa.,  for  10  years  and  if  you  get  to  work  at 
JFK,  It'll  still  take  another  year  to  adjust 
to  the  heavy  load." 

The  starting  wage  for  air  controllers  is 
$6,321  but  so  great  Is  the  need  for  this 
highly-specialized  personnel  that  the  PAA 
is  offering  $9,297  per  annum  for  openers  to 
those  who  have  acquired  some  experience  In 
the  military. 

Pending  fulfillment  of  the  expanded  pro- 
gram, moet  of  the  traffic  controllers  at  Ken- 
nedy and  LaGuardla  Airports  have  been 
working  six-day  weeks  for  the  past  year.  The 
overtime  schedule  has  been  necessitated  by 
the  Increase  In  operations  at  the  local  air- 
ports, a  Junnp  of  from  between  five  and  lO'o 
for  each  of  the  last  five  years. 

Authorities  estimate  that  JFK  reached 
its  saturation  p>oint  last  year  with  515.000  op- 
erations (landing  and  takeoffs).  The  rate  Is 
greater  this  year,  which  may  explain  why 
planes  trying  to  land  locally  are  being 
stacked  higher  than  a  pile  of  pancakes  on 
a  cold  Sunday  morning  In  Bangor,  Maine. 

The  stress  on  the  men  in  the  tower — labor- 
ing anonymously  in  their  headsets  calling 
signals  Into  microphones,  quarterbacking 
behemoths  of  the  skies  through  tight  open- 
ings onto  pay  dirt — can  be  a  telling  thing. 
Yearly  physical  examinations  are  mandatory. 
The  wear  and  tear  on  the  nervous  system 
of  these  employes  is  sometimes  terribly 
debilitating.  Some  have  experienced  break- 
downs; others  have  been  eased  through  a 
crisis  on  a  regimen  of  tranquilizers  and  been 
"put  out  to  pasture"  In  less  strenuous  chores 
before  being  returned  to  the  "hot  spot"  (the 
radar  screen » . 

While  the  well-being  of  these  men  may  be 
Important  to  them,  the  acuity  of  their  senses 
can  be  of  llfe-and-death  significance  to  a 
hundred  or  more  persons  sitting  comfortably 
in  the  belly  of  a  big  silver  bird,  waiting  to 
be  brought  down  to  earth. 
And  as  more  travelers  choose  flying  as  the 


best  way  to  get  to  grandma's  house  or  to 
close  that  deal  In  Chicago  or  wrestle  with 
the  odds  in  Las  Vegas,  so  will  the  problems 
of  airborne  transportation  climb  to  depress- 
ingly  higher  altitudes. 

Americans  who  understand  and  accept  the 
clogging  of  a  city's  arteries  by  a  superabun- 
dance of  vehicular  traffic  i  the  planners  Just 
didn't  make  the  streets  wide  enough ) ,  are 
mystified  by  those  big  traffic  Jams  In  the 
sky  In  the  Infinity  of  space,  how  could  we 
run  out  of  so  much  roohi  so  fast,  they  ask. 
But  that's  what  happens  when  you  want 
everybody  to  fly.  when  you  make  the  going 
so  great  and  when  (after  one  shuttle  plane 
is  filled),  you  roll  out  another  .  .  .  and  an- 
other .  .  and  another.  Like  subterranean 
straphangers,  airline  commuters  are  being 
bedeviled  by  rush  hours. 

While  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  is  In- 
vested with  the  power  to  approve  routes  and 
compel  carriers  to  maintain  adequate  serv- 
ice, airline  schedules  are  the  province  of  the 
airlines  themselves.  Tills  factor  is  determined 
largely  by  customer  demand. 

Hence,  the  most  hectic  hours  at  metro- 
politan airports  are  between  8  and  10  a.m. 
and  between  5  and  7  pm.  Just  as  they  are 
on  the  BMT  or  IRT  The  shuttle  service  be- 
tween m.ijor  Eastern  cities  has  accentuated 
the  crush  at  these  hours. 

A  suggested  means  of  alleviating  some  of 
the  air  traffic  is  to  limit  all  shuttle  services 
to  LaGuardla  An  extension  of  this  plan 
would  assign  all  eastbound  flights,  along 
with  north  and  south  traffic,  to  Kennedy  Air- 
port while  reserving  Nev.-.irk  for  flights  going 
to  and  emanating  from  the  West.  Helicopters 
would  provide  ferry  service  among  the  air- 
ports for  those  going  in  different  directions 
at  the  same  time. 

Back  In  1961.  the  need  for  a  fourth  airport 
in  the  metropolitan  area  was  already  appar- 
ent. But  while  planes  are  being  built  to  fly 
faster  and  higher,  those  entrusted  with  the 
blueprinting  of  nesting  places  for  these  big 
birds  have  been  grounded  at  Kitty  Hawk. 
Thus,  the  planes  are  stacked  higher,  the 
waiting  lines  grow  longer  and  George  Pratt, 
a  Long  Island  businessman,  buries  his  nose 
and  frustrations  in  a  magazine  and  waits 
patiently  for  his  flight  departure  to  be 
announced. 

"I  haven't  had  a  flight  on  time  for  the  last 
month  either  way."  he  complains.  In  that 
month,  Pratt  has  had  to  fly  to  and  from 
Detroit,  San  Fr.inclsco  and  Boston. 

But  like  their  subwaying  cousins  down 
below,  most  air  passengers  are  growing  more 
philosophic  in  their  confrontations  with  life 
in  the  waiting  room.  There  were  these  two 
guys  from  New  Jersey,  waiting  for  a  flight  to 
Dallas  but  thinking  of  an  earlier  flight  that 
they  took.  Or  didn't   take 

"We  got  to  LaGuardla  the  other  morning 
and  found  out  our  plane  was  leaving  from 
Newark  which  is  pretty  funny,  when  you 
consider  that  we  live  in  Jersey." 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  21,   19681 

Charges.  Denials  Piling  Up  as  Air  Traffic 

Dobs  the  Same 

(By  David  Hoffman) 

A  senior  U.S.  Senator  wastes  three  hours 
flying  over  Long  Island.  One  minute  one  way, 
turn  and  bank,  one  minute  the  other  way, 
turn  and  bank — the  frustration  continues  at 
'200  mph.  The  Senator's  plane  lands  at  New 
York's  Kennedy  Airport  but  he  misses  his  ap- 
pointment by  a  good  four  hours. 

A  reservations  clerk  employed  by  a  major 
airline  advises  her  customer:  "I'm  sorry,  sir. 
but  if  you  really  need  to  get  to  New  York, 
take  the  train  from  Washington.  Our  flights 
are  running  four  hours  behind  schedule." 
The  passenger  follows  the  airline's  advice. 

An  airline  vice  president  teletypes  all  sta- 
tions: Pilots  should  advise  passengers  recent 
and  unprecedented  delays  result  from  a  slow- 
down on  part  of  Federal  air  traffic  controllers. 
Airline    making    every    effort    to   meet    pub- 


lished  schedules   but   cannot   shortcut  con- 
troller's instructions. 

The  Professional  Air  Traffic  Controllers  Or- 
ganization (PATCO)  instructs  its  5000-man 
membership:  Don't  cut  corners  moving  traf- 
flc,  go  strictly  by  the  (Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration's) book.  And  all  along  the  East- 
ern seaboard  last  week,  despite  generally  fine 
flying  weather,  delays  stretched  from  one  t' 
four  hours,  inconveniencing  the  humble  and 
the  rich. 
Why? 

As  expressed  by  David  D  Thomas.  PAA  - 
deputy  administrator,  the  official  answer  :« 
deceptively  clear.  E.ich  day,  U.S.  airlines  ac- 
quire one  more  Jetliner.  E.ach  day,  the  fleci 
of  US.  light  planes  increased  by  20  aircrali 
As  a  result,  this  month,  the  US.  Air  Ttaffio 
Control  System  reached  its  saturation  point, 
at  least  along  the  crowded  E:istern  seaboard 
iiccording  to  Thomas. 

"The  saturation  point"  means  something 
reasonably  precise  to  statisticians.  Assunit, 
arbitrarily,  that  Kennedy  Airport  can  handlt- 
a  maximum  of  60  aircraft  per  hour.  With  4.t 
aircraft  arriving  and  departing,  delays  might 
average  five  minutes  per  flight.  With  50  air- 
craft using  the  airport,  delays  might  averane 
10  minutes 

But  when  the  51st  or  the  54th  or  the 
56th  aircraft  Is  Introduced,  average  delay 
skyrockets  to  an  hour-and-a-half.  And  with. 
say.  the  58th  aircraft,  delays  approach  in- 
finity. 

That's  what's  happening  now  In  the  so- 
called  "golden  triangle,"  which  has  Chicago 
at  its  apex,  and  Boston  and  Washington 
anchoring  its  base.  Delays  have  begun  i<: 
skyrocket.  "This  shouldn't  surprl.se  anyone," 
says  Thomas,  "we've  been  predicting  It  for 
years.  " 

At  New  York,  on  Friday,  Average  daytime 
delays  approached  two  hours.  Close  to  1000 
flights  experience  delays  in  excess  of  30 
minutes  at  Kennedy  alone.  Delays  of  such 
magnitude  matter  to  the  traveler  who  would 
Journey  to  New  York  from  Boston  or  Wash- 
ington. And  they  mean  that  to  save  time, 
he  had  best  go  by  train. 

Meanwhile,  Eastern  Airlines  reported  last 
night  that  its  air  shuttle  flights  between 
National  Airport  and  New  York  City,  can- 
celed Friday  night,  were  resumed  yesterday 
and  operated  on  schedule  throughout  the 
day.  Other  major  airlines  operating  out  of 
National  Airport  reported  there  were  only 
minor  delays  in  flights  going  out  or  com- 
ing in. 

Asked  why  the  delays  are  happening,  PAA 
speaks  with  one  voice.  No,  the  controllers 
are  not  responsible.  Despite  the  controllers' 
slowdown  announced  10  days  ago,  there  has 
been  only  one  Instance  of  a  controller  being 
moved  from  a  radarscope  for  unnecessarily 
stretching  the  separation  between  aircraft 
according  to  an  PAA  spokesman. 

But  airline  managements,  airline  pilots, 
air  traffic  controllers  and  Independent  users 
of  the  system  dispute  FAA's  public  pro- 
nouncements. Within  the  aviation  industry, 
there  is  agreement  that  the  controllers' 
quite  legal  slowdown  has  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  mushrooming  delays  of 
last  week. 

The  question  therefore  arises:  If  control- 
lers, by  following  their  manuals  to  the  let- 
ter, are  delaying  countless  flights,  why 
doesn't  the  FAA  admit  it?  Each  of  tliree 
answers  being  advanced  last  week  was  the 
subject  of  an  FAA-denlal,  The  answers: 

1,  That  the  FAA  cannot  admit  that  the 
delays  mushroomed  merely  because  its 
14,000-inan  controller  force  has  decided  to 
obey  regulations.  Such  an  admission  would 
imply  that  controllers,  in  years  past,  ig- 
nored regulations  In  order  to  move  aircraft 
expeditiously  from  city  A  to  city  E. 

2.  That  the  PAA  is  purposely  allowing  in- 
flight congestion  to  build  in  order  to  drama- 
tize its  congressional  case  for  increased  user 
charges.  The  agency  would  increase  passen- 
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eer  ticket  taxes,  freight  waybill  taxes  and 
light  plane  fuel  taxes  for  airways  and  air- 
port modernization. 

3.  That  the  FAA's  strategy  Is  to  let  the 
controllers  hang  themselves.  In  other  words, 
the  agency  Is  adopting  a  hands-off  attitude 
in  the  hope  controllers  will  so  inconvenience 
the  air  traveling  public  that  a  groundswell  of 
protest  will  force  an  end  to  the  legal  slow- 
down. 

Precisely  what  are  the  controllers  doing? 
HdW  many  are  doing  It?  Why  is  it  "legal"  to 
slow  air  traffic? 

On  Friday,  at  6  pm  .  approximately  50  men 
sat  hunched  over  green-tinted  radarscopes 
with  headsets  stropped  to  their  skulls  and 
boom  mikes  pre.ssed  to  their  lips.  They  sat 
in  the  FAA's  New  York  Air  Route  Traffic  Con- 
trol Center  at  Islip.  L.I.,  one  of  26  similar 
centers  operated  in  the  United  States  by 
PAA 

FAA's  David  Thomas,  himself  a  veteran 
controller,  has  argued  for  eight  years  that, 
the  man  before  the  radarscope  should  not  be 
asked  to  keep  track  of  more  than  six  aircraft 
at  one  time.  But  on  Friday  evening,  some 
■  controllers  had  upwards  of  15  aircraft  under 
their  Jurisdiction. 

As  more  and  more  aircraft  converged  on 
New  York,  the  controllers  gradually  got 
swamped.  At  this  point,  to  avoid  compromis- 
ing safety  a  supervisor  telephoned  the  ad- 
jacent Cleveland  center  and  Instructed  a 
colleague  not  to  clear  aircraft  Into  New  York 
with  less  than  20  miles  separation.  Ordinari- 
ly, PAA  requires  three-to-five  miles  between 
radar  targets. 

New  York  Center  thus  implemented  what 
PAA  calls  "flow  control."  It  announced,  in 
essence,  "we  Just  can't  handle  any  more 
planes;  slow  the  flow  of  arrivals."  But  to  slow 
the  flow  of  New  York  arrivals,  Cleveland  had 
to  slow  the  flow  from  Chicago  to  Cleveland 
and  Chicago  had  to  slow  the  flow  from  Den- 
ver and  from  Los  Angeles. 

A  great  ripple  of  delay  spread  westward 
from  New  York.  In  cities  like  Denver  or  Salt 
Lake  City,  where  no  traffic  congestion  existed 
and  vlsibilitv  was  unlimited,  Jet-ilners  were 
held  on  the  "ground  at  a  cost  to  airlines  of 
$1500  an  hour.  And  passengers  were  frus- 
trated 

Among  controllers  there  Is  an  esprit  de 
corps  that  resembles  that  of  athletes:  They 
take  pride  in  moving  as  many  aircraft  as  pos- 
sible in  a  given  timespan.  In  never  being 
swamped.  Whereas  FAA  rules  require  a  mini- 
mum of  three  miles  between  radar  targets 
within  40  miles  of  a  radar  antenna,  the  con- 
trollers often  reduce  separation  to  2.5  or  two 
miles  to  get  the  planes  to  their  destination. 
That's  the  corner-cutting  practice  that 
PATCO  would  put  a  stop  to  and  the  FAA  is 
powerless  to  protest. 

Behind  the  controllers'  legitimate  slow- 
down are  grievances  of  long  standing. 

PAA  Administrator  William  P.  McKee  has 
admitted  that  the  PAA  failed  to  anticipate 
the  explosive  growth  of  U.S.  air  traffic  during 
the  mid-1960s.  As  a  result,  McKee  has  said, 
the  agency  failed  to  hire  sufficient  con- 
trollers. And  it  takes  approximately  three 
years  of  training  for  a  controller  to  carry  his 
weight  in  a  center  or  a  tower. 

Operating  at  80  per  cent  of  authorized  per- 
sonnel strength.  FAA  centers  must  resort 
heavilv  to  overtime  employment.  But  under 
idlosvncracies  of  the  Federal  overtime  law. 
•-he  controller  who  comes  in  to  work  a  sixth 
day  on  Sunday  earns  20  per  cent  less  than 
the  controller  who  works  Sunday  on  a  regu- 
lar basis. 

Increasingly,  across  the  Nation  controllers 
.ire  pleading  sick  when  asked  to  work  a  sixth 
day.  Or  they're  taking  one  day's  sick  leave 
lor  every  day  ol  overtime  they  work. 

Taking  cognizance  of  the  controller  short- 
age, the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
voted  unrequested  funds  to  the  FAA  to  hire 
an  additional  1996  controllers.  Earlier,  the 
House  had  approved  funds  lor  1631  new  con- 


trollers. Thus,  if  the  Senate  has  its  way,  the 
agency  will  be  in  position  to  inject  3627  new 
men  into  its  centers  and  towers  in  the  next 
few  years. 

According  to  Gen  McKee.  however,  the 
controller  shortage  is  not  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  traffic  delays  now  being  ex- 
perienced 

•We  have  many  bottlenecks  in  the  Air 
Traffic  Control  system  today."  he  said,  "but 
in  our  Judgment  the  biggest  bottleneck  we 
h.ive  ...  is  ilie  airport."  And  whereas  It  takes 
three  years  to  train  a  controller,  it  takes  five 
to  seven  years  to  design  and  build  a  major 
airport. 

There  are  in  this  country  10.000  airports 
available  to  the  public  Of  the  10.000  approx- 
imately 2500  offer  paved,  lighted  runways.  Of 
the  2500.  about  515  are  served  by  scheduled 
US.  airlines.  Of  the  515.  less  than  10  suffer 
from  serious  congestion  Of  the  10.  only  one- 
Kennedy  Airport — experiences  congestion  al- 
most around  the  clock. 

Yet  because  of  a  10-year-old  impasse  over 
a  site.  New  Yorkers  have  not  built  a  so-called 
fourth  Jetport  (In  addition  to  LaGuardl?i  and 
Newark)  to  relieve  pressure  on  Kennedy.  And 
Kennedy's  s.Uuration  is  backing  up  traffic 
from  Miami  lo  Los  Angeles. 

As  director  of  FAA's  Eastern  Region,  Oscar 
Bakke  predicted,  on  June  28.  1967.  that  "be- 
fore the  end  of  1968.  Kennedy  will  be  satu- 
rated for  all  practical  purposes."  He  con- 
tinued: "With  e.TCh  increment  of  traffic 
squeezed  Into  the  New  York  area,  delays  will 
Increase  nt  a  still  greater  rate." 

In  New  York.  Kennedy  is  saturated  while 
Newark  has  unused  capacity.  In  Washington, 
National  Airport  is  almost  saturated  while 
Dulles  has  vast  untapped  potential  Why 
can't  government  equalize  the  load  by  forc- 
ing some  airlines  to  use  Kennedy  while  others 
use  Newark? 

Historically,  in  awarding  routes,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  has  prescribed  minimum 
flight  frequency  between  whole  metropolitan 
areas,  not  maximum  flight  frequency  between 
specific  airports  Only  in  the  last  two  or  three 
vears  has  the  Board' awarded  new  routes  on 
"the  condition  that  alrhnes  serving  them  land 
at  specified  airports. 

The  resl  question,  the  one  raised  by  con- 
stitutional lawyers,  is  whether  CAB  has  the 
power  to  amend  existing  airline  certificates 
to  relieve  pressure  on  one  area  airport  at  the 
expense  of  another  CAB  (and  PAAl  believes 
it  has  such  power.  The  airlines  claim  the  ex- 
ercise of  stich  power  would  be  tantamount 
to  expropriating  private  property— their  own. 

Now  before  a  CAB  cx.imlner  is  a  case  that 
might  resolve  the  issue.  It  turns  on  the  Issue: 
can  CAB  amend  the  certificates  of  airlines 
serving  Washington  lo  force  some  of  their 
flight.s  out  of  National  and  over  to  Dulles  and 
Baltimore  Friendship?  Several  years  are  likely 
to  elapse  before  the  board  renders  a  decision 
and  the  courts  uphold  or  reject  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  committee's  recommendation  con- 
cerning funds  for  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration's  Motor  Carrier  Bureau 
to  carry  out  the  important  work  of  that 
Bureau  in  the  field  of  highway  safety. 

Tlie  budget  estimate  for  fiscal  1969  is 
$2,012,000,  an  increase  of  $179,000  over 
appropriations  of  $1,833,000  for  fiscal 
1968.  The  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee recommended  the  full  amount  of 
the  budget  estimate  and  this  amount  was 
included  in  the  House  bill. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Senate 
cammittee  has  recommended  the  full 
amount  of  the  appropriations  provided 
by  the  House.  These  funds  will  secure 
10  new  positions  for  regulating  the  trans- 
portation of  hazardous  materials. 

Testimony  by  Mr,  George  A.  Meyer, 


Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Canier 
Safety,  before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  on  June  7,  1968,  emphasizes 
the  need  for  increased  regulation  of 
motor  carriers  transporting  hazardous 
materials.  Reports  of  leaking  containers, 
leceived  by  tlie  Bureau,  increased  from 
1.222  for  1966  to  2.696  for  1967. 

The  pertinent  part  of  his  statement  is 
found  at  i>age  338  of  the  hearing  record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
statement  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Bureau  Is  s-eeklng  appropriations  to 
fund  188  positions  in  P.Y.  1969.  an  increase 
of  10  over  the  staffing  authorized  in  FY. 
1968  Because  of  the  tremr  idous  growtli  in 
the  transportation  of  hazardous  materials,  it 
is  essential  that  we  strengthen  our  ability  to 
cope  with  this  critical  area  of  our  responsi- 
bility. 

The  Hazardous  Materials  Regulations  con- 
tain 794  pages  of  technical  and  complex 
requirements.  They  desperately  need  to  be 
revised,  simplified — cut  down. 

New  or  novel  containers  are  continuously 
being  developed,  thus  requiring  100  special 
permits  per  month.  Tlie  volume  of  industrial 
chemicals  is  up  350  percent  in  the  last  20 
years.  Tank  Truck-  LPG — anhydrous  am- 
monia volume  at  the  present  rate  of  growth 
will  double  in  the  next  5  or  6  years.  Twenty- 
five  new  Items  in  the  hazardous  materials 
category  are  introduced  into  the  market  each 
day.  About  1  8  billion  pounds  of  commercial 
explosives  were  produced  in  1966,  much  of 
which  was  transported  over  the  highways 

Presently,  14,000  motor  carriers  transport 
hazardous  materials  in  substantial  quanti- 
ties. This  group  of  carriers  must  be  given 
special  attention  because  of  the  extra  haz- 
ards involved  in  the  transportation  of  these 
dangerous  articles.  The  Bureau  presently  has 
only  limited  capability  in  the  hazardous 
materials  field.   •    •    • 

Two  additional  positions  In  the  head- 
quarters office  will  enable  the  Bureau  to  re- 
direct some  of  Its  technical  staff  effort  to  the 
task  of  developing  and  strengthening  lu 
regulations  in  this  critical  area. 

The  eight  additional  field  positions,  all 
hazardous  materials  specialists,  will  provide 
one  each  to  be  headquartered  in  each  of  the 
seven  regions  having  the  largest  numbers  of 
motor  carriers  and  one  for  the  other  two 
regions.  They  will  be  used  to  improve  the 
present  stafl^  capability  in  the  area  of  hazard- 
ous materials  shipment  and  transportation. 
They  will  take  the  lead  in  investigating 
highway  accidents  involving  hazardous  ma- 
terials, work  with  the  shippers  and  motor 
carriers  In  increasing  their  awareness  of  the 
shipping  and  transportation  requirements 
and  safeguards  relating  to  the  movement  of 
these  exotic  and  dangerous  materials,  and 
lissist  the  States  in  the  training  of  inspectors 
in  those  States  which  Indicated  an  interest 
in  moving  into  this  Important  area  of  Joint 
Federal-State  responsibility. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  the  increased  volume  in  the  trans- 
portation of  hazardous  materials  in  my 
State  of  Kentucky,  the  problem  of  en- 
forcement of  present  regulations  respect- 
ing interstate  carriers  is  a  serious  one,  I 
am  cncourased  that  the  additional  po- 
sitions provided  by  this  appropriation 
will  assist  that  enforcement. 

Officials  of  the  State  of  Kentucky 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  the 
regulation  cf  intrastate  carriers — and 
this  includes  bargp  transportation  as  well 
as  motor  carriers— are  taking  st«ps  to 
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deal  with  this  problem  In  response  to  the 
request  made  by  the  Federal  Highway 
Administrator.  Mr.  Lowell  K.  Bridwell, 
to  the  Governors  on  February  12,  1968. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Bridwell  s  letter  to  Gov.  Louie  B  Nunn 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Tnere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration. 

WatMnffton,  D.C.,  February  12, 1968. 
Hon.  Louie  B.  Nunn. 
Governor  of  Kentucky, 
Frankfort.  Ky. 

Dear  Governor  Nunn:  A  potentially  seri- 
ous highway  safety  hazard  has  resulted  from 
strees  corrosion  cracking  of  cargo-tank  ve- 
hicles used  for  the  tran.sportatlon  of  com- 
pressed gases,  particularly  anhydrous  am- 
monia and  liquefied  petroleum  gas.  The 
cargo  tanks  In  question  are  constructed  of 
quenched  and  tempered  steel,  a  light  weight 
but  Strong  material  which  has  been  used 
extensively  In  the  fabrication  of  such  tanks 
in  recent"  years.  The  damaged  condition  of 
a  number  of  these  tanks  which  have  been 
used  In  ammonia  service  presents  a  hazard 
of  uncertain  magnitude  To  date,  damage 
has  been  evidenced  only  by  leaking  condi- 
tions. The  potential  danger,  however.  Is  such 
that  It  Is  deemed  necessary  to  prescribe  Im- 
mediate Inspection  prcx:edures  and  repair  of 
those  tanks  found  to  be  In  damaged  condi- 
tion. The  possible  consequences  of  a  tank 
failure  were  demonstrated  by  the  circum- 
stances of  an  accident  which  occurred  In 
Berlin.  New  York,  on  July  25.  1962.  when  a 
propane-laden  vehicle  ruptured  and  ex- 
ploded, causing  the  death  of  ten  persons  and 
great  property  damage. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  an  ortler  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  on  January  31,  1968. 
which  amends  certain  sections  of  the  Haz- 
ardous Materials  Regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  (49  C.PR.  170-179 1 
Those  sectlcns  prescribe  requirements  and 
procedures  for  the  Inspection  and  testing  of 
cargo-tank  vehicles  used  in  the  highway 
transp>ortatlcn  of  compressed  gases.  Includ- 
ing many  which  are  flammable  while  others 
are  toxic. 

This  amendment,  effective  January  31, 
1968.  requires  the  early  Inspection  of  thoee 
cargo  tanks  constructed  of  quenched  and 
tempered  steel  which  have  been  used  for  the 
transportation  of  anhydrous  Eimmonla.  Un- 
less Inspected  on  or  before  March  31.  1968. 
such  tanks  may  not  be  used  to  transport 
any  flammable  gas.  Unless  Inspected,  they 
may  not  be  used  for  anhydrous  ammonia 
after  April  30.  1968.  Further,  quenched  and 
tempered  steel  tanks  which  have  not  been 
used  for  ammonia,  but  which  have  been  used 
for  liquefied  petroleum  gas.  unless  Inspected, 
may  not  be  used  after  December  1.   1968. 

I  have  executed  this  order  pursuant  to  the 
resfx)nslbllltles  prescribed  In  the  Department 
of  Transportation  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1657 >  and 
delegated  to  me  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. 

The  order  Is  applicable  to  motor  carriers, 
both  for-hlre  and  private  carriers,  engaged 
In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  as  defined 
in  18  U  S.C.  831.  However,  its  provisions  do 
not  reach  Arms  engaged  exclusively  In  Intra- 
state transportation.  Therefore,  you  may 
wish  to  consider  appropriate  State  action 
with  regard  to  such  motor  vehicle  operators 
as  are  subject  only  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  State 
agencies  In  your  state. 
Sincerely. 

Lowell  K.  Bridwell. 
Federal  Highway  Administrator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
course  of  the  House  hearings  it  became 
evident    that    additional    legislation    is 


needed  to  meet  the  problem  of  effective 
regulation  of  the  transportation  inter- 
state and  Intrastate  of  hazardous  ma- 
terials and  that  the  new  Federal-State 
programs  will  be  requiied.  The  House 
Appropriations  Committee  report  com- 
ments on  the  inadequacy  of  present  leg- 
islation: 

It  was  developed  In  the  hearings  that  new 
Ipglslatlon  Is  required  before  a  really  effec- 
tive Federal-State  program  of  motor  car- 
rier safety  can  be  carried  out  The  Commit- 
tee feels  that  In  approving  the  full  budget 
request  It  Is  doing  all  It  can  at  the  present 
time  to  support  motor  carrier  safety. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Federal  High- 
way Administrator  will  make  his  rec- 
ommendations Icnown  to  the  Congress 
in  the  next  session  and  that  the  appro- 
priate committee  of  the  Congress  will 
have  an  early  opportunity  to  study  and 
consider  this  matter. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  have  listened  with  Interest  to  the 
explanation  of  the  bill  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  There  is  no  Member  of 
the  Senate  for  whom  I  have  a  higher  re- 
gard than  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
I  think  he  knows  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  feeling  is  mutual. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  My  re- 
spect for  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  the  members  of  his  committee  is 
such  that  I  shall  not  offer  amendments 
based  on  a  comparison  of  the  amount 
which  the  committee  has  allowed  for  air 
safety  operations.  I  am  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  amount  that  the  committee  be- 
lieves is  necessary  because  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  well  enough  to 
feel  that  he  would  not  recommend  any 
amount  which  he  thought  was  not  ab- 
solutely essential. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am  go- 
ing along  with  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation on  that  item. 

There  is  one  section  on  which  I  hope 
we  can  reach  agreement  because  I  do 
not  think  the  language  is  necessary.  It 
is  the  last  section,  section  208.  which 
would  exempt  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration from  section  201  of  Public 
Law  364. 

This  Is  the  section  of  the  Williams- 
Smathers  tax  increase,  expenditure  con- 
trol bill  which  would  require  a  rollback 
in  the  number  of  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees to  the  level  of  July  1.  1966.  This 
is  to  be  accomplished  without  discharging 
any  employees  but  rather  by  attrition 
in  that  the  overall  total  must  be  re- 
duced each  quarter  by  an  amount  equal 
to  one  in  every  four  resignations,  retire- 
ments, and  so  forth. 

I  realize  the  Senator's  concern.  I  have 
listened  to  him  with  Interest.  However, 
I  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  sec- 
tion 201  of  that  act  dealt  with  the  roll- 
back in  Federal  employment  which 
would  put  a  restriction  on  the  ability  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  hire  new  em- 
ployees. That  law  .spells  out  that  they 
can  only  hire  three  out  of  every  four  res- 
ignations until  such  time  as,  through 
attrition,  we  will  have  reached  the  July  1, 
1966.  level. 

When  this  Is  fully  Implemented  it  will 
result  in  a  personnel  reduction  of  ap- 


proximately 240,000.  This  reduction  doe.s 
not  require,  as  the  Senator  indicated, 
that  it  must  be  done  agency  by  agenc\ 
When  the  Smathers-Williams  amend 
ment  was  agreed  to— and  I  point  out 
that  it  passed  on  tiiis  particular  point 
without  any  question  being  raised  in  tlic 
Senate  about  it — we  did  !-pell  out  certain 
exemptions  at  that  time. 

We  did  not  exactly  exempt  them,  but 
we  spelled  out  that  preferential  treat- 
ment should  be  given  to  the  Post  Offic 
Department,    tlie    Defense    Department 
the  CIA  and  the  FBI,  as  I  recall. 

When  we  got  into  conference  with  t!'^' 
Director  of  the  Budget  and  the  otlifr 
conferees  it  was  pointed  out  that  this 
provision  would  present  quite  a  iiandic.::) 
for  tiie  Director  of  the  Budget  becau  •' 
the  agencies  would  expect  preferential 
treatment  if  the  provision  were  left  ni 
the  bill.  It  was  ..greed  that  unless  we  like- 
wise were  going  to  spell  out  the  agencif  .^ 
in  which  cuts  would  be  mandatorj-  we 
should  eliminate  all  exemptions  and 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  the  discretionary  authority  to 
as.sign  the  cuts  where  he  thought  theie 
would  be  the  lea.st  disruption  to  the  pub- 
lic service. 

The  bill  that  came  back  from  the  con- 
ference was  such  that  in  this  particulai 
agency  not  only  could  the  Director  of 
the  Budget  exempt  the  agency,  as  the 
Senator  proposes  here,  but  he  could  al.v. 
allow  that  agency  to  increasie  its  per- 
sonnel over  the  level  existing  today  and 
then  make  cuts  to  offset  it  in  .some  other 
department  that  he  thought  could  with- 
stand it  better.  He  has  the  complete  dis- 
cretionary authority. 

I  would  like  to  read  that  section  here 
to  make  sure  there  is  no  misunderstand- 
ing about  that  point. 

I  read  from  section  201.  paragraph 
(bMl)  : 

During  any  period  when  appointments  are 
otherwise  prohibited  under  subsection  (a) 
( 1 ) .  the  head  of  any  department  or  agency 
may.  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subsection,  appoint  a  nuxnl>er  of  persons  ai 
full-time  civilian  employees  in  permanent 
positions  In  such  department  or  agency  equal 
to  75  p>ercent  of  the  number  of  vacancies  in 
such  positions  which  have  occiwred  during 
such  period  by  reason  of  resignation,  retire- 
ment, removal,  or  death. 

This  was  spelled  out  to  provide  that 
no  one  would  lose  his  job  unless  those  in- 
volved saw  fit  to  eliminate  he  job.  And 
this  reduction  through  attrition  would  be 
an  overall  reduction  that  would  develop 
as  a  result  of  the  attrition  caused  by  nor- 
mal resignations,  retirement,  and  deaths. 

In  addition,  we  included  in  paragraph 
«b)(3i   the  following  provision: 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the  Di- 
rector may  reassign  vacancies  from  one  de- 
partment or  agency  to  another  department 
or  agency  when  such  reassignment  is.  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Director,  necessary  or  appro- 
priate because  of  the  creation  of  a  new  de- 
partment or  agency,  because  of  a  change  In 
functions,  or  for  the  more  elHclent  operation 
of  the  Government. 

The  Director,  in  other  words,  has  the 
complete,  unrestricted  authority  to  as- 
sign the  agencies  which  will  absorb  these 
reductions.  For  example,  if  in  the  pend- 
ing bill  we  were  creating  an  entirely  new 
agency  the  Director  could  protect  the 
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personnel  for  that  agency  by  transferring 
vacancies  from  other  agencies.  He  could 
employ  new  men  of  a  special  skill  and 
then  exercise  the  reduction  in  some  other 

area. 

There  are  many  areas  in  which  re- 
ductions can  be  made.  1  do  not  think 
there  is  any  doubt  that  Congress  will 
reduce  foreign  aid  substantially  this 
year.  That  could  surely  be  accompanied 
by  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  personnel  used  to  administer  that 
program.  That  reduction  in  personnel 
can  be  a  jjart  of  the  grand  total  and 
.spread  out  over  various  agencies  as  they 
.see  fit. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri,  made  the 
.statement  earlier  today  that  we  should 
reduce  the  number  of  troops  in  Europe. 
I  agree  with  him  on  that  statement.  Not 
only  would  that  action  save  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  which  would  go 
toward  the  $6  billion  mandatorj'  reduc- 
tion, but  also  the  per.sonnel  that  would 
be  eliminated  by  that  action  could  t>e 
used  in  computing  the  overall  reduction 
of  personnel,  rather  than  making  that 
reduction  in  the  Post  Office  Department 
or  any  other  agency  that  is  performing 
es.sential  service. 

I  realize  that  this  .section  is  subject 
to  a  ixjint  of  order,  but  I  hope  that  it 
will  not  be  necessaiT  to  do  that.  I  hope 
that  we  can  reach  an  agreement  on  this 
matter  because  I  feel  so  strongly  that 
we  cannot  sit  back  and  let  this  provision 
go  through,  exempting  these  agencies 
one  by  one.  I  know  that  every  agency 
of  the  Government  is  waiting  to  .see  what 
we  do  at  this  particular  time.  The  Sen- 
ate Civil  Service  Committee  is  holding 
hearings  today  to  see  whether  the  Post 
Office  Department  should  be  exempt. 

I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  one  gets  the  im- 
pression that  they  feel  we  will  almost 
lose  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  that  depart- 
ment is  not  exempt  from  this  reduction. 

I  am  advised  that  the  Tax  Court  thinks 
it  should  be  exempt. 

Let  the  Senator  name  any  agency,  and 
he  will  find  that  that  agency  wants  to 
be  exempt. 

If  we  are  going  to  exempt  all  these 
agencies  one  by  one.  let  us  face  up  to 
the  fact  that  we  would  be  repealing  the 
entire  law. 

We  might  as  well  report  legislation  to 
repeal  that  entire  section  of  the  act  and 
frankly  tell  the  American  people  that 
there  will  be  no  reduction  in  expendi- 
tures or  personnel.  Surely  Congress  will 
not  want  to  do  that.  And  I  do  not  think 
it  is  fair  to  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
to  spell  out  the  exemptions  of  popular 
agencies  vmless  at  the  same  time  we  are 
?oing  to  spell  out  the  agencies  in  which 
the  cuts  are  to  be  made. 

It  was  the  unanimous  opinion,  as  far 
as  the  conferees  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate  were  concerned,  that  we  did  not 
have  sufficient  knowledge  to  be  able  to 
say  where  these  reductions  were  to  be 
made.  And  the  Director  of  the  Budeet  felt 
that  since  we  were  not  going  to  do  that 
'.ve  should  make  no  exception,  but  should 
delegate  to  him  the  authority  of  assign- 
ing the  men. 

As  I  stated  earlier.  I  a?ree  to  go  along 
with  the  Senator's  provision  to  provide 
the  money  for  this  safety  program,  and 


if  the  Director  of  the  Budget  approves  he 
would  have  all  the  authority  he  needs  ex- 
cept that  it  would  not  be  mandatory  that 
he  spend  the  money  or  hire  these  extra 
safety  directors. 

I  am  afraid  that  once  we  start  exempt- 
ing these  agencies  we  might  just  as  well 
pull  the  plug  and  extend  exemptions  to 
all  of  them,  because  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  it  would  lead  to  the 
exemption  of  all  these  agencies  before  we 
are  done. 

The  only  other  excuse  I  can  think  of 
as  to  why  this  committee  amendment 
would  be  nece.ssary  is  that  we  do  not 
trust  the  Director  of  the  Budget  to  do 
his  job.  If  that  is  true  let  us  lemove  him 
and  get  someone  we  can  trust, 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  MLssis- 
sippi.  as  the  manager  of  the  bill,  will  be 
willing  to  agree  to  the  deletion  of  this 
amendment,  in  which  event,  as  I  have 
stated.  I  would  go  along  with  the  other 
provisions  of  the  bill 

I  realize  that  I  can  make  a  point  of 
order.  But.  reserving  my  right  to  make 
that  point  of  order.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi or  other  Senators  who  wish  to  com- 
ment at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
All  the  Senator's  rights  are  reserved  un- 
der the  unanimous-consent  request. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  remarks. 
I  appreciate  what  he  has  done  in  con- 
nection with  the  adoption  of  the  Wil- 
liams-Smathers  amendment,  which  I 
supported  from  the  ver>'  beginning  and 
did  what  little  I  could  to  achieve  its 
adoption:  and  I  want  to  live  up  to  it  now. 

If  we  could  see  any  way  out  of  this 
problem  of  air  safety  without  asking  for 
the  amendment  which  makes  the  excep- 
tion, all  of  us  on  the  committee  would 
have  done  it.  But.  after  carefully  con- 
sidering the  law  and  the  ab.solute  emer- 
cency  requirements — we  must  have  the 
money — we  asked  for  this. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  point- 
ed out  the  language  in  paragraph  'b)3: 

The  Director  may  reassign  vacancies  from 
one  department  cr  agency  to  another  de- 
partment. 

He  may  do  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 

Mr.  STENNIS.  With  all  deference.  I 
believe  this  is  the  same  Director  of  the 
Budget  who  refused  to  put  in  these  ex- 
tra places  for  the  safety  program.  He 
may  not  see  the  wisdom  of  this  need.  He 
may  not  think  it  is  relatively  important. 
It  is  our  judgment  that  must  prevail,  and 
it  is  our  responsibility.  He  may  reassign 
these  vacancies.  Suppose  he  does  not 
have  enough  to  go  around  in  assigning 
them?  Suppose  he  assigns  some  but  does 
not  have  enough  to  go  around  and  does 
not  have  any  left  for  this  agency,  I  be- 
lieve our  judgment  should  prevail. 

He  said  that  when  such  reassignment 
is.  in  the  opinion  of  the  Director — that 
is  one  man.  There  are  100  Members  of 
the  Senate,  and  there  are  435  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  House.  It  is  their  judg- 
ment which  I  believe  should  prevail. 

When  that  one  man  says  it  Is  necessary 
or  appropriate  because  of  the  creation 


of  a  new  department — well,  this  is  a  rela- 
tively new  one.  but  not  actually  new:  it 
has  had  life  about  2  years — or  agency 
because  of  a  change  in  functions — that 
would  not  apply  in  this  case — or  for  a 
more  efficient  operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment— well,  that  could  apply  on  that 
basis,  in  a  way.  It  seems  to  apply,  how- 
ever, to  more  or  less  clerical  operations. 

Anyway,  that  Is  the  very  thing  we 
have  to  get  at.  We  must  give  our  will  and 
our  judgment  here.  Of  course,  we  cannot 
make  him  spend  the  money,  but  we  have 
a  responsibility  here  from  which  we  can- 
not run  away. 

I  have  not  encouraged  anybody  else 
about  getting  in  on  this.  I  have  discour- 
aged it.  We  took  out  some. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  language  of  sec- 
tion 201  is  permissive — the  Director  may 
do  it.  As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
pointed  out,  conceivably  he  could  refuse 
to  extend  this  safety  program.  I  recog- 
nize that.  But.  by  the  same  token,  even 
If  we  accept  the  bill  as  it  has  Iseen  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  with  the 
amendment  now  being  discussed,  he  still 
does  not  have  to  do  it.  He  can  impound 
the  funds,  not  spend  the  money,  and  also 
make  the  employee  cuts  in  this  agency. 
So  one  would  not  be  made  mandatory 
any  more  than  is  the  other. 

My  fear  is  that  if  we  adopt  this  amend- 
ment we  are  opening  a  Pandora's  box. 
As  I  .stated  earlier.  I  have  a  letter  from 
the  Post  Office  Department  threatening 
to  close  down  practically  all  the  postal 
services  if  they  are  not  exempted  from 
the  personnel  cuts  by  law.  They  threaten 
to  reduce  personnel  by  83,238.  The  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  says  it  will 
liave  to  reduce  personnel  by  29,400.  The 
Department  of  Defense  says  they  will 
have  to  reduce  their  personnel  by  95.000. 
and  apparently  we  will  lose  the  war  as  the 
result  thereof.  The  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration originally  threatened  to  reduce 
their  personnel  by  25,000. 

The  grand  total  of  just  these  four  agen- 
cies represents  a  reduction  of  232.638 
employees.  The  entire  bill  only  rolled 
back  employment  by  244,000.  so  approxi- 
mately only  12.000  more  would  need  to 
come  out  of  all  the  other  agencies  of  the 
Government.   That   Is   ridiculous. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  single  agency  of 
the  Government  that  is  not  asking  for 
increased  personnel,  except  one.  There  is 
only  one  agency  of  the  Government  which 
is  not  asking  for  increased  personnel 
through  the  budget  Significantly,  that 
is  the  Selective  Service  System.  In  the 
midst  of  a  war  this  agency  has  as  many 
or  greater  duties  than  any  other  depart- 
ment of  Government.  Yet  they  are  co- 
operating in  this  economy  drive  in  that 
they  have  reported  that  they  can  operate 
with  less  personnel  than  they  had  last 
year.  This  agency  realizes  there  is  a 
war. 

Certainly  in  a  time  of  war  these  other 
agencies  can  cooperate 

Much  can  be  said  for  the  beautification 
program,  but  surely  we  can  postpone 
some  of  those  projects  until  the  war  Is 
over.  We  can  postpone  projects  in  many 
of  those  agencies  if  Congress  and  the 
Executive  will  only  cooperate. 
Perhaps  this  one  item  is  more  merltori- 
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ous;  but  is  it  necessary  that  Congress 
should  spell  out  this  agency  as  an  exemp- 
tion? If  so.  should  we  spell  out  other 
agencies  as  exemptions?  If  we  are,  then 
let  us  report  a  bill  either  repealing  this 
law  entirely  or  go  down  the  line,  spelling 
out  all  exceptions  and  then  proceeding 
to  name  the  mandatory  reductions.  Are 
we  going  to  take  over  and  spell  out  where 
the  240.000  employees  reduction  is  to  be 
made? 

If  we  are  going  to  spell  out  the  excep- 
tions let  us  spell  out  the  mandatory  re- 
quirements. If  we  have  no  confidence  in 
the  Director  of  the  Budget  let  us  get  rid 
of  him.  Then  we  could  start  out  with  Just 
one  employee  less.  If  we  cannot  trust  him 
let  us  get  rid  of  him,  and  I  may  be  sym- 
pathetic to  any  suggestions  made  in  that 
direction. 

Apaln.  with  the  same  understanding,  I 
should  like  to  yield  at  this  time  without 
losing  my  right  to  make  the  point  of 
order.  I  should  like  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  or  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  No  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate has  greater  admiration  for  or  has 
more  consistently  supported  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  in  his  constant,  unrelent- 
ing efforts  to  hold  down  expenditures  and 
to  keep  this  Goverriment  sound  and  de- 
cent in  its  practices,  than  I  have.  He  de- 
serves and  has  received  all  over  this 
country  recognition  and  gratitude  for  the 
part  he  plays  in  this  respect.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  his  vigilance  that  he  should 
be  on  the  floor  today  examining  and 
watching  and  objecting  to  this  request 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  is 
making. 

However.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  that  in  this  particular  in- 
stance. I  ab.solutely  cannot  agree  with 
him  by  the  widest  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation. 

I  recognize  that  once  we  b'each  the 
wall,  and  that  is  his  argument,  and  it 
is  a  perfectly  logical  argument,  every- 
body will  want  to  rush  in.  While  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  was  con- 
sidering this  point,  I  sat  down  and  tried 
to  put  my  finger  on  a  single  agency  of 
Government  that  was  comparable  to  this 
one  in  this  particular  respect. 

Now.  to  be  sure,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, if  this  is  done,  will  want  to 
have  more  employees.  However,  even 
though  somebody  gets  deprived  or  peo- 
ple are  deprived  of  service  on  Saturdays, 
or  at  some  other  time,  it  is  not  going  to 
kill  them  It  may  inconvenience  them, 
and  it  may  be  bad,  but  it  is  not  going  to 
kill  them. 

As  far  as  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  concerned,  when  it  comes  to  the  mat- 
ter of  eliminating  civilian  employees, 
they  could  stand  all  kinds  of  elimination. 
Mr.  President,  you  will  not  win  or  lose  a 
war  on  the  civilian  employees  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  I  think  statistics 
will  show  that  for  every  soldier  fighting 
in  battle  the  United  States  has  more 
civilian  personnel  behind  him  than  any 
other  army  In  the  world  or  any  other 


army  in  the  history  of  warfare  in  the 
world. 

The  same  things  is  true  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  Of  course,  they 
have  highly  essential  services  to  per- 
form, but  I  have  seen  some  of  these 
branch  offices,  as  well  as  the  Washing- 
ton department  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. I  am  not  talking  about  doctors 
and  nurses  in  the  hospitals  of  this  coun- 
try. I  am  talking  about  tho.se  who  are 
engaged  in  con.sidering  and  adjusting 
claims.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator,  and 
I  am  sure  he  has  observed  it.  that  two- 
thirds  of  tho.se  who  are  doing  the  job,  if 
they  worked  effectively,  could  take  care 
of  these    matters  more  efficiently. 

The  railroad  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers in  this  country  is  almost  ended. 
The  roads  are  .so  crowded  that  the  death 
toll  is  tremendous  and  the  roads  can- 
not take  care  of  traffic.  Air  traffic  has 
grown  so  fast  that  the  FAA  admits  it  did 
not  anticipate  how  rapidly  this  would 
happen. 

Here  is  a  situation  involving  one  type 
of  employee,  an  employee  who  needs  3 
years  to  be  trained  before  he  can  assume 
his  share  of  the  burden,  the  employee 
who  sits  at  the  control  tower  and  who, 
if  he  works  too  long  or  is  too  fatigued, 
or  has  to  assume  the  direction  of  too 
many  planes,  may  cause  plane  crashes 
that  could  cause  the  deaths  of  hundreds 
of  those  persons  traveling  in  the  air. 

I  do  not  believe  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware,  even  with  his  ex- 
traordinary knowledge — and  I  compli- 
ment him  for  his  extraordinary  knowl- 
edge— of  the  workings  of  this  Govern- 
ment and  the  personnel  of  these  depart- 
ments, can  put  his  finger  on  any  situa- 
tion that  is  comparable  to  this  one. 

When  the  distinguished  Senator  says, 
and  with  great  merit,  if  we  are  Roing  to 
start  making  exceptions,  it  is  up  to  us.  as 
a  Congress,  to  make  a  list  and  let  the  de- 
partments and  the  public  know  what  the 
exceptions  are  going  to  be:  I  say  to  him 
that  if  the  Senate  is  permitted  and  the 
Congress  is  permitted  to  make  this  ex- 
ception, that  is  exactly  what  we  are  do- 
ing. 

As  far  as  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire is  concerned,  we  are  saying  that 
this  situation  is  unique.  I  was  told  by  a 
grammarian  the  other  day  when  I  tried 
to  qualify  the  word  "unique"  and  say 
more  unique.  I  was  grammatically  incor- 
rect, and  that  unique  means  just  one. 

This  situation  is  unique  because  it  in- 
volves— outside  of  the  enemy  dropping 
atomic  or  nuclear  bombs  on  this  coun- 
try— a  greater  hazard  to  American  life 
than  almost  anything  one  can  imagine. 
I  think  everybody  in  the  Senate,  and  this 
has  no  reference  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  because  I  know  how  consci- 
entious he  is,  should  think  long  and 
hard  before  we  say  no  to  this  situation 
because  there  may  be  catastrophes  in 
the  near  future.  I  do  not  want  to  frighten 
the  traveling  public,  but  there  may  be 
catastrophes  that  would  appall  us.  This 
is  a  time  where  a  stitcli  in  time  may  save 
nine,  and  a  step  in  time  may  save  a  great 
many  lives. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Delaware,  with  whom  I 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  so  often,  and 
will  continue  to  do  sc  with  all  due  respect 


to  him.  I  happen  to  believe  that  this 
situation  is  the  one  unique  situation 
where  Congress  must  or  should  make  ex- 
ceptions. I  call  ills  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  perhaps  a  large  percentaue 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  that 
are  extremely  conservative  in  the  mat- 
ter of  expenditures. 

Some  of  us.  including  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  and  including  .several 
Members  across  the  aisle  and  several 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  have 
been  fighting  for  years  against  this  in- 
road. The  Committee  on  Approphation.s 
considered  this  point  carefully  and  thcv 
were  unanimous  in  the  decision  that  this 
was  one  point  that  had  to  be  treated  w. 
a  special  manner. 

Therefore,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
money  will  not  do  this  job:  it  takes  train- 
ing. I  repeat  again  that  I  cannot  think 
of  one  single  comparable  instance.  If 
someone  showed  me  that  by  cutting  per- 
sonnel of  the  narcotic  enforcement  squad 
it  would  let  more  narcotics  into  this 
country,  I  might  consider  that:  but  no 
one  has  shown  me  that  I  cannot  think 
of  one  single  instance  that  is  comparable 
Even  though  we  are  prone  to  be  weak. 
I  do  not  believe  if  Congress  makes  ont' 
exception  it  will  make  another.  I  do  not 
believe  we  are  like  the  confirmed  alco- 
holic who,  if  he  takes  one  drink,  is  gone. 
In  this  particular  instance  it  is  not  a 
drink:  it  is  a  necessarj'  medicine  to  tr>' 
to  prevent  an  appalling  loss  of  life. 

I    hope    the    distinguished    Senator 

from  Delaware  will  not  find  it  necessaiy 

to  raise  a  point  of  order  on  this  matter 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 

the  Senator   from   New   Hampshire. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  did  not  hear  me 
or  perhaps  I  did  not  make  it  plain.  I  am 
not  trying  to  put  my  judgment  against 
the  judgment  of  this  committee  as  to 
the  need  for  this  additional  money  for 
these  safety  functions.  I  already  told 
the  chairman  that  I  would  go  along 
with  the  rest  of  his  report.  I  pointed  out 
that  even  if  we  retained  the  committee 
amendment  we  have  no  more  assurance 
it  would  be  spent  and  used  on  training 
than  if  it  were  deleted. 

It  is  true  that  the  Williams-Smathers 
bill  as  we  passed  it  provided  that  the 
Budget  Director  may  select  the  agency 
to  absorb  the  employee  reductions.  I 
agree  with  that.  That  is  still  the  law,  but 
it  will  also  be  the  law  even  if  this  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to:  he  may  or  may  not  do 
it.  That  is  the  reason  I  said  we  should 
strike  the  committee  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
properly  states  that  this  agency  may  be 
imique,  and  he  mentions  the  narcotics 
agency.  I  am  sure  that  they  too  would 
like  to  be  excepted.  They  are  all  asking 
to  be  excepted.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
agency  of  government  that  does  not  want 
to  be  exempted  from  absorbing  any  part 
of  this  reduction.  For  example,  the  Vet- 
erans' administration  first  leaked  the 
information  before  we  voted  on  the  con- 
ference report — and  the  news  got  spread 
all  over  the  country— that  they  would  be 
forced  to  close  down  20.000  beds  or  the 
equivalent  of  30  hospitals.  Later  they 
even  went  so  far  as  to  have  a  list  of  hos- 
pitals to  be  closed. 

Certainly  at  a  time  when  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  war  in  Vietnam  and  wounded 
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veterans  are  coming  home  we  are  not 
going  to  close  down  hospitals  or  eliminate 
any  ijeds  in  the  name  of  economy,  re- 
gardless. I  know  that,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  knows  it.  Congress 
is  not  going  to  do  that. 

It  was  only  after  the  administration 
realized  it  had  oversold  its  case  in  lob- 
bying and  that  it  was  about  to  defeat 
the  entire  tax  bill  that  the  Director  of 
the  Budget  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the 
conference  committee  a  letter  stating 
that  this  catastrophe  would  not  happen 
under  that  amendment.  The  Budget  Di- 
rector said  he  had  the  authority  to  see 
that  that  did  not  happen  and  that  he 
would  exercise  authority  accordingly.  As 
a  result  we  were  able  to  dispel  the  very 
proper  fears  of  the  various  veterans  or- 
t,'anlzatlons. 

It  is  this  continuous  threat  or  implied 
threat  from  the  agencies  that,  "If  Con- 
gress does  not  exempt  our  agency  they 
threaten  the  safety  of  the  airlines,  or  lo 
.shut  down  the  mail  service  in  America." 
Those  are  the  blackmail  threats  that  we 
get. 

In  the  Post  Office,  the  Senator  is  aware 
of  that  situation.  I  wired  the  Postmaster 
General  on  that  subject.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  telegram  and  his  reply 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  jxiint. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 

July  11,  1968. 
Hon.  Marvin  Watson, 
The  Postmaster  General, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  press  quotes  you  as  having  announced 
that  as  the  result  of  the  expenditure  and 
employment  restrictions  In  the  recent  tax 
bill  all  Saturday  mall  deliveries  will  be 
stopped.  Please  advise  how  much  reduction  In 
employment  and  the  full  amount  of  dollar 
savings  that  will  result  from  this  action  In 
order  that  we  can  make  the  proper  deci- 
sions. 

John  J.  Williams, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Washington,  D.C, 

July  12.  1968. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams. 
US.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C: 

In  the  absence  of  Postmaster  General  Wat- 
son, may  I  reply  to  your  telegram  of  today. 
I  am  referring  your  Inquiry  to  the  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  In  charge  of  finance  and 
administration.  We  cannot  estimate  the  rate 
of  attrition  and  hence  the  full  amount  In- 
volved In  fiscal  year  1969  If  postal  services 
to  be  curtailed. 

Frederick  C.  Helen, 
Deputy  Postmaster  General. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  let  the 
Record  show  that  the  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  did  not  say  that  he  could  be 
convinced  to  yield  on  the  narcotics 
agency. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  I  understand  that.  The  point  is 
that  this  is  a  blackmail  attempt  of  Con- 
gress by  the  executive  departments  when 
they  threaten  to  close  down  so  many  post 
offices  throughout  America,  that  they 
were  going  to  eliminate  all  Saturday  de- 
liveries and  other  essential  service. 

I  wired  the  Postmaster  General  and 
asked  him  what  the  savings  would  be 
since  all  this  was  apparently  going  to 
happen  on  August  the  1st  of  this  year. 
If  in  the  name  of  economy  he  was  going 


to  lay  off  83,000  employees  it  would  rep- 
resent a  savings  of  $655  million,  and  I 
said  that  I  would  oblige  him  by  rescind- 
ing that  part  of  his  appropriations.  His 
full  appropriations  have  already  been 
passed  and  signed  by  the  President. 

The  Postmaster  General  is  threatening 
the  American  people  that  this  postal 
service  will  stop  on  August  1.  Now,  if  they 
will  stop  on  August  1  all  these  services 
that  are  now  being  carried  out  by  the 
83,000  men,  why  not  lay  them  all  off  on 
August  1?  Why  let  them  twiddle  their 
liiumbs  or  play  pinochle  2  years  at  Gov- 
ernment expense  if  they  are  not  going 
to  handle  the  mail?  Because  that  is  what 
the  Postmaster  General  is  telling  us,  that 
they  will  not  perform  any  of  these  serv- 
ices after  August  1— no  Saturday  deliv- 
eries, no  third-  or  fourth -class  post  of- 
fices, they  will  stop  some  of  the  extra  mail 
deliveries  in  cities — yes.  all  these  ser\ices 
will  come  lo  a  stop  after  August  1,  he 
says. 

If  they  are,  then  the  83,000  men  whom 
he  said  will  be  laid  off  in  the  next  2  years 
will  be  sitting  aroimd  playing  cards  or 
out  fishing  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 
Then  why  not  oblige  him  and  rescind  liis 
appropriation,  effective  August  1. 

I  am  getting  tired  of  this  continuous 
attempt  to  blackmail  Congress. 

I  was  very  much  concerned  when  I 
heard  a  newscast  yesterday  about  the  tie- 
up  in  air  safety.  Tlie  newcast  quoted  an 
unidentified  agency  official — these  "im- 
identified  officials, "  I  know  what  they 
are;  they  are  public  officials  going  to  tell 
a  He  but  afraid  to  put  their  name  to  it — 
who  said  that  the  reason  for  this  safety 
slowdown  was  that  the  House  did  not 
give  them  their  full  appropriation  and 
therefore,  if  the  Senate  did  not  restore 
the  cuts  this  crisis  would  develop.  I  am 
not  the  least  bit  concerned  or  worried 
about  this  "unidentified  official"  who  is 
ashamed  to  put  his  name  on  such  state- 
ments. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  making 
a  fine  statement,  but  I  do  not  want  him 
to  crucify  this  little  amendment  or  tiie 
whole  operation  of  the  entire  Govern- 
ment. 

I  ask  the  Senator  this  question:  Who 
gave  these  departments  authority  to 
come  in  here  and  make  these  requests  of 
the  Senator  or  to  write  letters  to  tlie 
Senator,  and  all?  Does  the  Senator  know- 
how  that  works? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wish  I 
did  know. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  wish  I  did,  too. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is  in 
the  law  that  they  cannot  lobby  with  Con- 
gress. But  the  Senator  knows  that  they 
do.  I  do  not  know  who  requested  this 
particular  amendment  put  in  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  heard  the  other  day  that  the 
Senator's  committee  had  been  told  the 
agency  would  lose  29.400  employees  un- 
less they  got  an  exemption.  The  Director 
of  the  Budget  was  present  at  the  time 
we  agreed  in  the  conference  to  eliminate 
exceptions  for  all  agencies.  It  is  true  they 
were  against  the  amendment,  but  if  it 
were  to  be  passed,  they  did  not  want  any 
exceptions  spelled  out.  They  were  against 
the  S6  billion  reduction.  In  fact,  the  ad- 


ministration seemed  to  be  against  any 
reductions  in  spending,  period.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  this  Is  one  way  they  are  try- 
ing to  open  the  door  to  get  back  au- 
thority where  they  can  spend  the  tax- 
payers' money  as  they  have  been  doing  it 
before. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  I  can  tell  the  Senator 
and  the  Senate  where  this  particular 
amendment  came  from.  This  amend- 
ment originated  last  January  1968,  long 
before — I  mean  the  amendment  for  these 
additional  controllers. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am  not 
questioning  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  know.  It  originated 
in  the  subcommittee  and  was  carried 
forward  from  last  year,  and  I  insisted 
that  they  put  it  in  writing,  though,  and 
.send  in  tlie  material  at  my  office.  I  wrote 
them  and  covered  it  and  required  them 
to  answer  in  writing.  Now  liere  is  all  we 
intended  by  this  amendment,  in  making 
the  exceptions  to  the  Williams-Smathers 
amendment,  we  just  want  to  exempt  the 
operators,  those  who  operate  the  actual 
air  traffic  control  system,  those  who 
maintain  it.  and  tho.se  who  work  on  it.  I 
know  the  flight  standards  program  that 
goes  in  it  some  way.  It  is  technical,  but 
that  is  all.  We  can  reduce  that  language 
here  in  a  few  minutes  to  cover  those  es- 
sentials. That  is  what  we  stand  for  now. 
That  is  all  we  stand  for. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  will  admit,  will  he  not,  that  even 
with  this  amendment  out,  the  Director 
of  the  Budget  can  do  exactly  what  he 
wishes.  He  lias  the  authority. 

Apparently,  some  Members  do  not  trust 
him.  All  right.  As  I  said,  I  would  be  most 
sympathetic  to  any  suggestion  the  Sena- 
tor has  to  make  in  connection  -with  get- 
ting rid  of  him,  but  I  do  not  think  the 
committee  is  suggesting  that  we  spell  out 
how  much  money  must  be  spent  and 
deprive  him  of  all  his  authority. 

What  makes  me  fearful  is  that  I  know 
the  steam  behind  these  many  exemp- 
tions. I  know  at  least  six  agencies  where 
either  bills  have  been  introduced  or  they 
are  lobbying  for  bills  for  their  exemp- 
tion. The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  of  the  Senate  today  is  hold- 
ing hearings.  For  what?  To  consider  an 
exemption  for  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. Now,  once  we  start  to  exempt  these 
agencies  we  are  not  just  exempting  the 
one  agency.  We  are  shooting  a  hole  in 
the  bucket,  and  the  whole  expenditure 
control  package  will  collapse. 

It  is  just  like  the  family  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi — his  wife  and  chil- 
dren— deciding  they  will  put  a  limit  on 
what  their  expenditures  will  be  per 
month  the  following  year  and  then  pro- 
ceeding to  make  exceptions  in  the  case 
of  spending  by  Junior.  With  this  loop- 
hole or  exception  for  Junior  the  family 
ends  up  spending  more  money  than  it 
ever  did  before. 

I  say  we  just  cannot  make  these  ex- 
ceptions and  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
expenditure  reductions. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  go  along  with 
us  here  and  agree  to  delete  this  item. 
As  I  stated.  I  will  go  along  with  the  other 
committee  recommendation  for  money. 
I  agree  the  ocency  should  give  considera- 
tion to  keepinr  the  employees  or  ex- 
panding   emplosTnent    in    those    areas 
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where  that  activity  is  essential  to  the 
public  welfare.  But  there  are  scores  of 
places  where  the  agencies  could  elimi- 
nate some  employees  and  still  not  only 
perform  all  the  services  necessary  but  ac- 
tually have  a  more  efDclent  government. 
I  will  cite  one  case  that  would  more 
than  take  care  of  this  situation.  It  is 
claimed  that  there  are  more  personnel 
overseas,  so-called  chiefs — that  Is.  higher 
grade  employees — than  there  is  need  for. 
Out  of  a  reluctance  to  reduce  the  per- 
sonnel there  It  has  been  recommended 
that  there  be  passed  a  bill,  which  is  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
now,  which  would,  in  effect,  provide  an 
extra  $10,000  bonus  to  each  one  of  these 
nonessential  300  employee*  in  order  to 
entice  them  to  resign.  They  would  also 
get  their  retirement  pay  immediately. 

If  the  employees  are  not  needed,  let 
us  get  rid  of  them.  We  do  not  have  to 
pay  such  a  twnus. 

If  we  are  going  to  pay  $10,000  to  get 
rid  of  every  employee  we  do  not  need, 
we  are  gtrtng  to  go  brolte 

r  was  ■  Interested  in  a  remarkable 
argument  made  in  support  of  that  pro- 
posal. Administration  offidals  said  they 
do  not  need  these  employees  and  there- 
fore by  paying  $10,000  each  to  get  rid 
of  them  we  will  really  save  the  taxpayers' 
money.  The  argument  is  tjiat  otherwise 
we  will  have  to  pay  them  an  $18,000  or 
$20,000  salary  another  2  <Jr  3  years  for 
employees  we  do  not  ne«(d.  Therefore, 
they  reason  that  if  we  p*y  them  each 
$10,000  to  get  rid  of  themi  we  will  save 
that  money. 

Whoever  heard  a  more  ridiculous 
argument  than  that  as  a  way  to  save 
money? 

These  employees  can  be  transferred  to 
another  agency  or  laid  off  If  we  have  no 
need  for  their  services.  Th*re  are  places 
where  reductions  can  be  made.  The  Di- 
rector told  the  committee  that,  naturally 
he  did  not  like  the  unpleasant  task  of 
telling  each  agency  to  malo^  these  reduc- 
tions. Some  thought  it  unfair  to  put  that 
burden  on  one  man.  I  ta(d  him  if  he 
needed  my  assistance  I  wo^ild  be  glad  to 
make  some  constructive  suggestions. 

If  I  thought  this  was  th«  last  such  re- 
quest I  would  be  inclined  tO  be  more  re- 
ceptive, but  I  know  this  ii  not  the  last 
one.  I  would  hope  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi would  go  along  witll  deleting  this 
section  at  this  time.  If  he  feels  he  must 
amend  the  Williams-Smatl>ers  law,  then 
I  hope  he  will  go  l)efore  tl^e  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committ^  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  submit  his  request  Let  us  have 
just  one  bill  containing  all  these  agencies, 
rather  than  a  piecemeal  ipproach.  Let 
Congress  decide  whether  we  are  going  to 
repeal  the  Smathers-Williaims  Expendi- 
ture Reduction  Act  in  its  ejitirety.  shoot 
It  full  of  exceptions,  or  lealve  it  manda- 
tory. Let  us  deal  with  the  answer  in  one 
package,  because  if  we  kee$>  punching  a 
hole  in  the  bucket  here  andl  there  we  will 
end  up  with  no  bottom  in  lit  at  all. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  agree  with  a  great  deal 
of  what  the  Senator  has  sajd.  In  fact,  he 
made  a  splendid  statement  on  the  over- 
all problem.  I  will  be  found  Standing  with 
him  on  every  single  one  of  the  items  that 


he  mentions,  so  far  as  the  facts  are 
known  to  me  now.  It  will  take  an  excep- 
tional situation  to  change  my  mind.  In 
fact,  I  have  discouraged  the  offering  of 
any  amendments  to  this  bill.  I  would  not 
agree  to  it.  I  said  it  was  not  relevant. 
But,  with  all  deference,  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator is  really  missing  the  point.  When  he 
gets  down  to  specifics,  he  is  willing  to 
yield  for  the  money  for  the  extra  men 
needed  because  of  the  need  and  neces- 
.sity  for  them.  So,  when  we  get  to  the 
specifics  of  the  safety  program,  which  Is 
serious  and  important,  it  looks  to  me  as 
if  we  would  have  to  go  ahead  with  it.  If 
we  authorize  it  and  then  back  off  from 
appropriating  money,  the  Budget  will  go 
along  and  say,  "We  will  make  an  excep- 
tion with  these  operators.  I  will  not 
make  the  agency  reduce  the  number  of 
persormel  from  what  it  already  has,  but 
I  will  not  add  any  personnel  to  that  num- 
ber." I  believe  that  is  exactly  what  would 
happen.  The  number  could  not  possibly 
be  reduced,  and  he  would  not  take  that 
chance,  but  under  pressure  from  this  and 
other  departments,  he  would  probably 
not  yield  to  the  demand  for  new  opera- 
tors. 

All  we  were  willing  to  do  was  exempt 
the  operators  of  the  Air  Traffic  Control 
System.  I  refer  to  the  controllers,  the  per- 
sons who  operate  in  the  towers  and  cen- 
ters, and  wherever  else  that  type  of 
work  is  done,  plus  the  maintenance  peo- 
ple, whoever  and  wherever  they  are  That 
is  a  term  pretty  well  known.  Then  the 
flight  standards  program  employees. 
That  is  all  tied  to  the  controllers  and 
maintenance.  We  have  referred  to  those 
three,  and  no  more.  If  we  appropriate  the 
money  for  that  purpose  in  this  bill,  I 
do  not  think  those  in  charge  will  dare 
refuse  to  spend  that  money.  They  will 
have  almost  a  mandate,  and  they  will 
have  a  perfect  answer  to  every  other  de- 
partment by  saying.  'Well.  Congress  had 
all  this  before  it.  It  weighed  the  facts. 
This  Is  the  mandate."  He  Is  entitled  to 
that  in  this  case. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  and  if  they  do  not 
obey  that  mandate  and  there  is  a  hor- 
rifying loss  of  life,  they  will  be  responsi- 
ble, and  not  us. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  that  I  am  not  attempt- 
ing to  pass  judgment  as  to  whether  this 
extra  amount  is  needed.  I  said  I  would 
yield  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee.  The  final  answer  can  be 
worked  out  in  conjunction  with  the 
House  committee  and  the  Budget  Di- 
rector This  bill  does  not  have  to  pass 
today  I  would  regret  having  to  make  a 
point  of  order,  and  to  avoid  this,  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  would  be  willing  to 
lay  the  bill  aside  for  a  couple  of  days 
until  we  see  what  comes  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  in  connection  with  the  exemp- 
tion of  the  other  agencies. 

What  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  we  are 
establishing  a  precedent.  We  have  al- 
ready had  one  exception  before  for  the 
TVA.  involving  a  few  employees.  I  said 
then,  "Once  you  make  one  exemption 
there  will  be  others."  If  I  recall  correctly, 
18  Members  of  the  Senate  rose  to  point 


out  that  that  was  a  special  case  and 
there  were  special  circumstances  in  that 
the  TVA  operated  as  a  Government  cor- 
poration, spending  money  which  was 
generated  by  the  sale  of  power  and  that 
therefore  they  were  going  along  with  it. 
but  they  indicated  that  they  would  not 
under  any  circumstances  be  persuaded 
to  go  along  with  exceptions  financed 
with  money  appropriated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Well,  here  we  are:  this  is  ap- 
propriated money,  but  again  we  hear  the 
argument  that  we  have  a  special  situa- 
tion. I  grant  that  a  good  case  could  bo 
made  on  the  ground  of  public  safety  i 
am  as  interested  in  that  as  is  anyone  else 
But  if  the  committee  cannot  trust  the 
Piesident  of  the  United  States  and  llie 
Budget  Director  I  suggest  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  he  join  us  and  help  get  rid  ol 
both  of  them.  If  we  cannot  trust  the 
administration  to  recognize  the  neces- 
sity of  protecting  the  air  safety  of  the 
people  of  this  country  then  let  us  face 
that  issue. 

We  have  to  delegate  some  authority 
here.  I  am  not  saying  that  neither  the 
President  nor  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
can  be  trusted.  Even  with  this  commit- 
tee provision  we  are  still  delegating  to 
them  the  authority.  Conceivably,  they 
do  not  have  to  spend  one  dime  Congress 
is  appropriating  by  this  bill  if  they  do 
not  want  to.  There  is  no  way  under  the 
statutes  Congress  can  make  them  spend 
it.  because  the  administration  can  im- 
pound the  funds.  That  discretionar\ 
power  is  not  in  the  least  affected  by  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  amend- 
ment I  am  asking  to  be  deleted. 

All  I  am  asking  of  the  Senate  is  that 
it  not  create  a  precedent  by  making  an 
exception  here  for  this  one  agency,  be- 
cause I  know  what  will  be  argued  on 
this  floor  on  other  bills  in  the  next  few 
days,  or  at  least  I  think  I  do.  If  this 
matter  could  be  held  over  we  will  know 
within  a  day  or  two  what  is  going  to  be 
recommended  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  exemptions  for  the  Post  Office 
Department,  the  Defense  Department, 
and  all  the  other  agencies.  Let  us  deal 
with  the  issue  of  exceptions  all  at  one 
time,  and  then  we  will  know  whether 
there  Is  or  is  not  to  t>e  any  reduction  in 
expenditures  for  fiscal  1969. 

I  should  like  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
this  step  of  raising  a  point  of  order.  My 
respect  for  the  chairman  and  for  the 
members  of  the  committee  is  such  that 
I  would  be  most  reluctant  to  raise  the 
point  of  order  on  this  amendment,  but 
at  the  same  time.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can 
sit  back  and  let  this  exception  go 
through.  We  fought  too  hard,  and  we  had 
too  much  trouble  obtaining  this  expendi- 
ture reduction  to  sit  back  and  see  it 
watered  down. 

We  all  recognize  that  cutting  expendi- 
tures is  not  popular.  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
am  not  speaking  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  now,  because  he  has  been  one 
of  the  strongest  supporters  we  have  had 
in  this  effort  to  cut  expenses,  but  he  real- 
izes that  that  was  not  a  popular  vote.  It 
is  never  popular  to  cut  expenses  or  to 
raise  taxes.  It  is  always  more  popular  to 
tell  the  American  people  what  they  are 
getting  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  than 
what  we  are  not  giving  them. 
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I  join  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  in 
expressing  some  disgust  at  some  of  our 
so-called  phony  liberals,  who  voted  for 
all  these  appropriations  and  then  came  in 
and  voted  against  the  reduction  of  ex- 
penditures and  the  tax  increase  also. 
When  you  ask  them  where  we  are  going 
to  get  the  money  to  finance  it  all  they 
echo  the  friendly  advice  I  was  once  given 
by  a  former  Member  of  this  body  when  he 
said:  "We  are  always  bound  to  have  fools 
like  you  who  will  vote  for  increased  taxes, 
and  I  will  continue  to  get  elected  by  vot- 
ing against  them." 

Mr.  President,  both  Congress  and  the 
administration  must  face  the  fact  that 
the  American  dollar  almost  went  down 
the  drain.  It  was  closer  than  many  of  us 
realized.  In  recognition  of  that  fact,  we 
have  not  only  removed  the  gold  cover 
and  raised  taxes  10  percent,  but  we  in- 
cluded a  mandatory  reduction  of  ex- 
penditures without  which  we  could  not 
iiave  gotten  the  bill  through.  None  of 
those  actions  were  popular  or  easy  to 
enact.  Now  that  we  have  them  on  the 
books  I  do  not  want  to  see  them  watered 
down  piece  by  piece  until  half  or  all  of 
that  expenditure  reduction  is  eliminated, 
which  would  ultimately  happen  if  we 
permit  these  exceptions  to  go  through 
imchallenged. 

It  is  the  precedent  that  concerns  me. 
I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  calls  we  re- 
ceived when  we  had  that  tax  increase 
and  expenditure  reduction  bill  before  the 
Senate.  I  remember  a  call  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  while  he  was  in 
Stockholm,  pleading  with  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and  my.self  not  to  let  the 
Senate  vote  on  a  certain  Friday  when 
we  thought  the  tax  bill  might  be  de- 
feated, because,  as  he  .said.  "If  you  vote 
and  that  measure  is  defeated  in  the  Sen- 
ate our  Conference  at  Stockholm  will  go 
down  the  drain,  and  when  they  open  the 
London  gold  pool  Monday,  the  dollar  may 
very  well  be  gone." 

We  adjourned  the  Senate  that  Friday 
without  a  vote  up>on  White  House  re- 
quest "and  carried  the  vote  over  to  the 
following  Tuesday. 

When  the  balance  is  that  delicate  that 
we  jnust  have  some  immediate  action 
on  a  tax  increase  and  we  must  have  some 
immediate  action  on  expenditure  reduc- 
tion, and  the  one  is  equally  as  important 
as  the  other,  then  I  say.  let  us  not  risk 
upsetting  it  by  making  these  excep- 
tions— exceptions  which  may  very  well 
mean  there  will  be  no  expenditure 
reductions. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
will  agree  that  my  fears  may  not  be  un- 
duly aroused.  But  with  hearings  now 
going  on  in  the  Senate  committee  with  a 
view  toward  i-ushing  out  a  bill  to  exempt 
the  Post  Office  Depai-tment  and  various 
other  departments,  I  think  my  fears  are 
probably  justified. 

What  I  am  getting  concerned  and 
more  than  a  little  bit  annoyed  about  is 
the  complete  lack  of  cooperation  we  are 
receiving  from  any  of  the  agencies  or 
from  the  President  to  hold  down  these 
expenses. 

First,  we  hear  they  are  going  to  dis- 
rupt our  air  safety  if  we  do  not  make 
an  exception  for  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency:  then  we  hear  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  is  going  to  disrupt  our  mail 


service  and  that  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration is  going  to  close  down  its  hos- 
pitals, so  that  the  wounded  veterans 
coming  home  from  the  battlefield  will  not 
have  a  bed  I  have  yet  to  hear  one  single 
recommendation  by  one  single  depart- 
ment or  agency  explaining  that  we  can 
cut  back  on  foreign  aid,  public  works, 
the  Job  Corps  program,  or  any  of  this 
multitude  of  programs  which  might  be 
meritorious  if  we  had  the  money  but 
which  can  be  curtailed  when  we  do  not 
have  the  money. 

We  simply  do  not  have  the  money 
now.  We  are  closing  this  year,  it  is  esti- 
mated, with  about  a  $25  billion  deficit. 
That  is  $2  billion  per  month.  I  think  we 
are  gambling  with  the  security  of  this 
country  to  allow  this  policy  to  continue. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  on 
the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee and  does  an  excellent  job.  I  have 
.supported  him  in  his  efforts.  But  I  point 
out  to  him  that  the  dollar  is  equally  an 
important  part  of  the  defense  of  Amer- 
ica, and  if  our  dollar  falls  our  military 
establishment  falls  with  it. 

I  simply  do  not  think  we  can  gamble 
with  the  stability  of  the  dollar,  and  I 
do  not  Uiink  we  can  hold  a  t.tab!e  dollar 
if  we  are  going  to  let  it  be  eroded  and 
washed  away  by  all  these  various  excep- 
tions. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  al- 
ready confirmed  this  exception  will  be 
meaningless  unless  we  spend  more 
money.  None  of  these  exceptions  are 
any  good  unless  the  agency  is  to  spend 
more  money.  That  is  the  iiurpose  of  an 
exception.  As  I  have  stated.  I  am  get- 
ting a  little  bit  impatient  with  these 
agencies  that  stay  up  nights  thinking  of 
ways  to  spend  the  taxpayers'  money  on 
projects  which  they  then  describe  as  es- 
sential to  the  welfare  of  the  countr>'.  and 
tlaen  coming  out  and  saying.  'If  you  do 
not  except  our  whole  agency  thus  and  so 
will  happen."  They  always  pick  out 
something  involving  a  few  employees 
but  with  great  emotional  appeal  for  the 
American  people. 

I  am  getting  tired  of  that  hypocrisy, 
and  I  would  like  to  withhold  action  on 
this  proposal  until  we  see  what  we  are 
going  to  be  asked  to  do  with  all  these 
other  agencies.  I  have  no  assurance 
from  the  committee  but  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  be  confronted  with  requests  for 
exceptions  right  down  the  line. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  requests  will  be  coming  in.  They  will 
be  back  here  requesting  matters  of  this 
kind  when  we  get  back  here  in  Septem- 
ber, and  when  we  get  back  after  the 
November  elections,  in  mid-November 
or  December,  they  will  be  coming  in 
with  other  similar  requests.  So  I  think 
Judgment  Day  is  already  here. 

The  bill  contains  so  many  other 
items,  it  will  have  to  move  along.  If  it 
were  a  personal  accommodation,  I 
would  readily  agree  to  set  it  aside,  for 
my  part.  But  I  think  they  will  be  ham- 
mering on  us  right  on  down  the  line, 
until  the  Chief  Executive  stops  them,  if 
he  can.  I  believe  we  will  have  to  meet 
each  one  as  they  come  along. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  all  we  are 
asking  to  have  excepted  in  this  amend- 
ment is  the  operators  and  those  engaged 


in  maintenance.  Let  me  read  the  lan- 
guage that  we  propose  by  way  of  modi- 
fication, in  line  with  what  the  Senator 
hps  said.  It  would  read  as  follows: 

riEC.  208  Positions  which  are  financed  by 
appropriations  in  this  act  which  arc  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  be  essential  to  assure  public  safety,  and 
which  are  assigned  to  facilities  directly  en- 
gaged in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  air  traffic  control  system  or  the  air  navi- 
gation system  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, may  be  tilled  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  sections  201  of  Public 
Law  90-364.  and  such  positions  shall  not 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining 
number.^  of  employees  under  subsection  (a» 
of  that  section,  or  numbers  of  vacancies 
under  subsection    (b)    of  that  section. 

That  is  merely  for  clarification.  I  tell 
the  Senator  further,  if  we  take  this  to 
conference,  if  this  language  does  not  cor- 
rectly say  what  I  have  outlined  here— 
and  I  speak  for  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  as  well,  and  I  am  sure  for 
the  other  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee— then  we  will  modify  it  in  conference 
to  where  it  does  restrict  the  language 
to  my  proposal. 

I  am  sorry,  but  we  have  to  insist  on 
the  amendment  because,  as  we  see  it.  it 
is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  get  re- 
sults. Otherwise,  we  qo  not  believe  the 
program  we  are  recommending  could  be 
carried  out.  We  have  not  conferred  with 
the  Budget  Director  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  but  I  think  this  is  our  responsi- 
bility I  do  not  want  to  be  responsible  for 
the  loss  of  jobs  by  people  not  only  this 
year,  but  also  next  year  and  the  next 
year  and  the  next  year  due  to  our  failure 
to  act.  ^    ^ 

Another  thing  is  that  most  of  the  new 
people  who  will  be  employed  will  go 
into  training.  That  is  an  essential  step 
in  manning  the  towers.  We  must  firid 
people  with  the  aptitude  that  want  to 
train  for  the  job.  Then  we  must  train 
them  and  put  them  through  the  training 
process.  It  is  not  like  the  ordinary  Gov- 
ernment job. 

Mr     WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr 
President.  I  recognize  that.  I  do  not  for 
one   moment   question   the   sincerity   of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  and  I  liope 
that  he  does  not  question  my  intentions 

Mr   STENNIS.  Not  in  the  least. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  I  am  just  as  much  interested 
in  this  matter  of  safety  as  is  the  Sen- 
ator As  the  Senator  said,  this  is  the  day 
of  decision.  This  is  the  time  ^hen  we 
must  make  a  decision,  and  I  feel  that 
the  decision  we  make  will  determine 
what  is  going  to  happen  tomorrow  and 
the  next  day  on  other  requests. 

This  is  but  one  of  many  requests  that 
we  will  receive.  We  have  already  b^n 
warned  that  we  will  have  requests  for 
exemptions  for  the  remainder  of  this 
session,  from  when  we  come  back  from 
the  conventions,  right  on  through  to 
adjournment. 

I  have  never  seen  any  agency  that 
could  not  spend  more  money  than  it 
receives  They  always  talk  about  the 
important  part  they  play  in  Govern- 
ment; but  what  about  the  poor  taxpayer. 

There  are  other  sections  of  the  bill. 
There  is  a  section  dealing  with  beautifi- 
cation.  The  committee  does  not  provide 
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that  we  will  reduce  employment  there. 
Why  not? 

We  all  agree  that  this  program  could 
be  reduced.  If  we  add  50  employees  in 
one  place  let  us  provide  that  we  must 
remove  50  employees  from  another  place. 
We  should  spell  it  out  where  the  cuts 
are  to  be  made  if  we  insist  upon  making 
exceptions  for  our  pet  agencies. 

I  look  forward — not  with  any  satisfac- 
tion, but  rather  with  fear — to  what  will 
happen  In  the  Senate  when  we  get  these 
other  requests  later  this  week.  The  sec- 
tion providing  for  a  $6  billion  expendi- 
ture reduction  and  for  a  rollback  in  the 
number  of  employees  is  in  jeopardy,  and 
I  do  not  Intend  to  sit  back  and  see  It  de- 
stroyed without  a  fight. 

I  would  suggest  a  modification  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi If  it  is  to  be  agreed  to.  Should  we 
not  spell  out  and  provide  that  It  be  un- 
derstood that  the  provision  is  necessary 
because  Congress  has  no  faith  In  the 
President  of  the  United  States  or  the  Di- 
rector br  the  Budget  doing  their  jobs.  I 
do  not  think  we  would  want  to  include 
that  provision;  however,  that  is  the  im- 
plication of  Insisting  the  amendment  is 
necessary. 

I  hope  that  we  have  not  reached  that 
stage  of  doubt.  If  we  have  to,  let  us  get  rid 
of  the  Director  of  the  Budget  if  we  can- 
not trust  him.  He  has  all  the  authority 
to  do  what  is  suggested  here  without  this 
committee  amendment  being  agreed  to. 
If  we  do  not  trust  him.  let  us  get  rid  of 
him. 

As  I  said  before,  I  would  be  sympa- 
thetic to  such  a  suggestion  when  it  Is 
brought  before  us.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago 
we  had  the  suggestion  before  us  that  we 
exempt  the  TVA.  I  believe  that  about  17 
or  18  Senators  said  that  that  exemption 
was  not  a  precedent,  that  it  was  only 
being  exempted  because  that  agency  as 
a  corporation  generated  its  own  funds. 
Therefore,  they  were  not  appropriated 
funds:  however,  everyone  said:  "If  they 
were  appropriated  funds  we  would  not  do 
it."  Here  we  are  today  being  asked  to 
exempt  an  agency  using  only  appropri- 
ated funds,  and  tomorrow  we  will  have 
the  same  request  for  other  agencies. 

As  one  who  was  a  coauthor  of  the  ex- 
penditure reduction  proposal.  I  am  not 
going  to  sit  back,  if  I  can  help  it.  and  do 
nothing. 

I  recognize  that  the  Senate  has  the 
right  to  pass  on  the  measure,  but  it  does 
not  have  to  act  today.  I  will  exercise  my 
right  to  delay  and  stop  it  if  I  can.  I  think 
we  should  hold  up  this  proposal.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  breach  tWs  line. 

Recognizing  that— and  I  take  this  step 
most  reluctantly,  which  does  not  make  It 
any  less  painful — I  call  attention  to  para- 
graph 2  of  rule  XXVI  which  provides 
that  if  an  appropriation  bill  carries  legis- 
lation a  point  of  order  can  be  raised.  And 
I  make  that  point  of  order  against  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  catre  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  V^ry  briefly.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, for  just  a  moment. 

Frankly,  If  Is  legislation  In  an  appro- 
priation bill.  We  anticlpaited  this  and 
gave  notice  under  the  rule  that  we  would 
ask  for  a  suspension  of  the  jule. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  might  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  that  the  reason  I  have  to 
make  the  point  of  order  is  that  I  want 
the  bill  delayed  so  that  It  will  come  back 
after  we  find  out  what  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  plans  to  do  with 
respect  to  these  other  agencies.  I  regret 
this  action:  however,  that  is  the  reason  I 
felt  it  necessary  to  make  the  point  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Did  tlie 
Senator  from  Delaware  make  the  point 
of  order  against  the  entire  bill? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  maintains  that  point  of 
order 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
llamentaiy  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  our  debate  here.  It  has  been 
on  the  possibility  of  a  point  of  order  on 
this  single  amendment  to  the  bill.  I  refer 
to  amendment  No.  888.  dated  July  17, 
1968. 1  hope  that  the  Senator  will  confine 
his  point  of  order  to  that  one  amend- 
ment. 

The  Senator  said  that  he  was  in  favor 
of  the  extra  money  being  included  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  said  I  would  go  along  and  yield 
to  the  judgment  of  the  committee  on  the 
rest  of  the  bill  If  the  committee  would  go 
along  and  eliminate  this  section. 

I  recognize  the  facts  of  life,  that  on  a 
procedural  vote  this  measure  would  pass 
today.  However,  tomorrow  we  would  have 
other  agencies  making  the  .<ame  request, 
and  when  the  Senate  sees  all  these  re- 
quests it  may  make  a  difference. 

What  I  want  to  do  is  to  face  up  to  this 
question  all  at  one  time  and  in  one 
package. 

The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee is  holding  hearings  on  these  other 
requests.  Let  all  of  these  agencies  go  be- 
fore that  committee  and  let  the  com- 
mittee bring  in  a  legislative  bill  with  its 
recommendations,  and  then  we  can  act. 
No  effort  would  be  made,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  to  stop  a  vote  on  the  measure. 
We  could  vote  it  up  or  down  and  let  the 
country  know  whether  or  not  the  sec- 
tion has  been  repealed.  However,  let  us 
not  do  it  by  putting  a  series  of  bullet 
holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  bucket. 

I  did  reserve  the  right  to  make  this 
point  of  order,  but  I  did  not  say  how  I 
would  make  It. 
Paragraph  2  of  rule  XVI  reads: 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  shall 
not  report  an  appropriation  bill  containing 
amendments  proposing  new  or  general  leg- 
islation or  any  restriction  on  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  funds  .ipproprlated  which  pro- 
poses a  limitation  not  authorized  by  law  If 
such  restriction  Is  to  take  efTect  or  cease  to 
be  effective  upon  the  happening  of  a  con- 
tingency, and  If  an  appropriation  bill  is  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  contalnlni?  amendments 
proposing  new  or  general  legislation  or  any 
such  restriction,  a  point  of  order  may  be 
made  agi»lnst  the  bill,  and  if  the  point  Is 
sustained,  the  bill  shall  be  recommitted  to 
the   Committee    on    Appropriations. 

I  make  the  point  of  order  that  this  Is 
legislation. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield-- 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
effort  to  learn  wliat  action  will  be  taken 
by  the  committee,  we  would  be  willing 
to  hold  the  bill  for  2  or  3  days  before 
we  ask  for  a  conference.  In  that  way. 
we  would  see  what  develops  here.  We 
would  be  glad  to  do  that  if  that  would 
help  the  situation  of  the  Senator  In  any 
way.  We  are  not  trying  to  run  over  the 
Senator  In  any  way.  of  course. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  realize 
that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  are  not  trying  to 
rush  to  conference.  However,  we  will  be 
here  only  next  week  and  will  be  off  for 
a  while,  at  least. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  hope 
the  Senator  Is  right  on  that  last  state- 
ment. 

I  want  to  work  with  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  He  is  aware  of  that.  If  we 
could  agree  to  have  this  amendment  de- 
leted from  the  committee  bill  it  would 
go  on  to  conference.  All  I  want  is  to 
have  a  decision  made  once  and  for  all. 
Are  we  Kolng  to  exempt  all  these 
agencies?  If  we  are  going  to  exempt  three 
or  four  agencies  we  might  as  well  exempt 
all  of  them.  If  we  exempt  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  and.  say.  three  or  four 
others  what  Congress  will  be  doing  is 
canceling  out  any  chance  for  expendi- 
ture controls.  I  do  not  believe  this  Is  the 
time  or  the  place  for  us  to  decide  that 
question. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  h£is  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head.  Our  expenditure 
plan  would  work  if  we  could  get  the 
cooperation  of  the  executive  branch 
downtown,  but  we  do  not  have  that 
cooperation.  Quite  the  contrary,  we  have 
the  opposition  of  the  administration  to 
any  expenditure  reductions  at  all. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,   unfor- 
tunately. I  must  go  to  a  markup  by  the 
Labor-HEW   Subcommittee    on   Appro- 
priations. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  made  his  point  over  and  over 
and  over  again.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  guts  of  this  bill  Is  air  safety. 
The  rest  Is  routine.  The  rest  can  go 
through  at  any  time.  I  suppose,  and  It 
would  not  take  long  in  conference.  But 
the  guts  of  this  bill  Is  air  safety,  and  I 
do  not  care  what  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  or  the  President  of  the  United 
States  decides  to  do  to  override  us.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  one 
responsibility,  and  that  has  to  do  with 
air  safety. 

So  far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned,  it 
would  take  2  more  days  of  constant 
repetition  to  make  me  believe  that  you 
can  passlbly  call  this  matter  comparable 
to  whether  the  Post  OfRce  Department 
has  Its  force  reduced  and  somebody 
misses  a  mall  delivery  every  Saturday. 
This  matter  must  be  settled  on  its  own. 
This  bill  amounts  to  nothing  but  a  rou- 
tine chore  If  this  item  Is  not  settled. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
Is  following  his  own  conscience.  If  he 
wants  to  hold  up  the  matter  by  his  ob- 
jection, fine.  But  let  us  do  one  thing  or 
the  other,  because  some  of  us  must  go 
to  other  confarience  committees. 
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Mr,  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  believe  I  have  the 
floor.  _,     ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  prom- 
ised the  Senator  from  Nebraska  that  I 
would  vield  to  him. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appeal  to  the  Senator 
to  confine  his  jx)int  of  order — I  know  he 
is  acting  with  the  greatest  sincerity— to 
this  amendment.  If  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  vote  to  suspend  the  rules  in  order 
to  get  at  this  problem,  that  certainly 
would  be  convincing  proof  that  it  is  such 
an  overwhelming  situation  that  neither 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  nor  anyone 
else  is  to  blame.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  will  let  this  matter  move  along 
on  that  basis.  These  new  people  are 
largely  trainees — new  employees  going 
in  for  training. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  point 
out  to  the  Senator  that  even  If  this  bill 
is  passed  in  5  minutes  and  is  accepted 
by  the  House  without  a  conference,  it 
does  not  have  any  effect  until  after  the 
1st  of  August  because  they  are  operating 
on  a  continuing  resolution.  So  we  are 
not  operating  on  something  that  must 
tie  done  today. 

If  this  bill  will  be  reported  back  by 
ihe  committee  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware can  give  assurance  that  when  it 
.-omes  back  there  can  be  limited  debate 
of.  say.  30  minutes  per  amendment.  I 
just  want  to  know  what  the  other  com- 
mittees are  doing  on  the  other  proposals 
lor  exempting  the  other  agencies.  Let  us 
put  them  all  in  one  package  so  that  we 
will  have  the  complete  picture  Ijefore 
us  in  the  Senate,  and  then  we  can  either 
repeal  that  .section  or  back  it. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  the  controversy 
before  the  Senate  is  amendment  888? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  last 
section  of  the  bill,  yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  printed  amend- 
ment to  exempt  a  certain  portion  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  from 
the  budget? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct— the  substance  of  it.  It  is  sec- 
Lion  208  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Arc  we  faced,  as  a  coun- 
try, with  a  threat  from  the  FA  A  that 
they  are  going  to  begin  their  economy 
drive  by  cutting  down  on  safety  in  the 
air? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No;  I  do 
not  believe  they  went  that  far. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  the  proposed  lan- 
guage is  there  anything  that  would  en- 
able the  department  or  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  from  doing  this,  anyway? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Nothing. 
If  this  amendment  is  deleted  it  is  agreed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and. 
I  understand,  by  every  member  of  the 
.subcommittee  that  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  can  still  do  everything  with 
this  amendment  deleted  that  he  can  do 
with  the  amendment  included.  The 
only  difference  is  they  want  to  make  this 
agency  exempt  from  any  reduction  in 
])ersonnel   and   exoendltures. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  not  go  quite  that 


far.  It  seems  to  me  rather  insulting  to 
the  administration  to  say  that  they 
would  reach  in  and  cut  a  safety  provi- 
sion, until  the  very  last.  I  would  think 
that  they  would  abolish  every  other  ac- 
tivity first. 

I  have  a  few  facts  here  about  the  FAA. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  As  a  member  of  the 
committee,  I  wish  to  say  that  what  the 
committee  is  trying  to  do  is  to  put  in 
money,  for  the  controllers  In  the  towers, 
over  and  beyond  what  the  budget  recom- 
mended. If  this  money  Is  not  put  in, 
nobodv  can  spend  It. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  not  opposing  that. 
I  am  opposing  the  waiving  of  the  agency 
from  the  application  of  Public  Law  90- 
364. 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  has  been  gone  into 
at  great  length  this  morning,  and  I  will 
explain  to  the  Senator  what  is  at  stake. 
It  takes  3  years  to  train  an  operator  in 
a  tower  to  direct  air  traffic.  We  have 
reached  a  crisis  in  air  traffic,  and  there 
is  now  grave  danger. 

The  committee  itself  demanded  from 
the  FAA,  as  we  had  a  right  to.  what  they 
would  ask  for  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  what  they  needed  for  air 
safety.  We  found  out  what  they  felt  was 
the  minimum  they  needed  to  start  train- 
ing personnel  for  that  one  job,  and  to 
preserve  life  in  the  air.  Then  we  gave 
them  half  of  what  they  had  asked  for 
above  the  budget. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  As  I  understand  It.  the 
money  is  not  in  controversy. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  money  Is  no  good  if 
personnel  cannot  be  hired  to  be  trained. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  say  that 
without  his  language,  the  FAA  cannot  do 
the  very  thing  he  proposed,  that  it  would 
be  unlawful  for  them  to  do  it? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  certainly   say  that 

They  would  have  the  money,  but  they 

could  not  spend  it;  they  could  not  use  It. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Why  not? 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  takes  3  years  to  train 

a  ijerson  to  sit  there  and  run  this  show. 

If  they  cannot  employ  the  personnel 

Mr.' CURTIS.  Why  can  they  not  em- 
ploy the  personnel? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
Is  In  error  on  that  point.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  and  I  had  agreed  that 
the  Wllliams-Smathers  bill  did  not  tie 
the  hands  of  the  Budget  Director.  He  has 
plenty  of  authority  to  assign  these  reduc- 
tions in  personnel  to  any  agency  he  wish- 
es, or  he  can  exempt  any  agency.  Section 
201.  which  would  be  waived  by  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  is  very  clear,  and  I 
shall  read  it 


Mr.  COTTON.  Pertaining  to  transfer 
of  personnel? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  situation  could  not 
be  taken  care  of  by  a  transfer  of  per- 
sonnel. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct;  but  new  personnel  could  be 
hired  and  be  assigned  to  any  agency.  I 
will  read  the  language  aeain. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  know  what  the  Sena- 
tor is  going  to  read.  I  have  heard  it  sev- 
eral times.  He  Is  going  to  say  that  per- 
sonnel can  be  taken  away  from  the  Post 


Office  or  the  Department  of  Defense  In 
order  to  place  additional  personnel  In  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency.  The  Senator 
knows  how  ridiculous  that  is  and  what 
the  chances  would  be  of  adopting  any 
.such  proposal  as  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  made  no 
such  suggestion.  I  call  attention  to  this 
section. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  was  not  in  the 
Chamber  when  It  was  discussed  earlier. 
The  Government  can  hire  whom  It 
pleases  and  even  establish  and  staff  a 
new  agency.  All  that  the  language  of  the 
Willlams-Smathers  bill  did  was  to  pro- 
vide that  each  month  an  overall  total  re- 
duction of  one  person  from  each  four  res- 
ignations or  retirements  must  be  made. 
An  entirely  new  agency  can  be  estab- 
lished and  staffed  with  scientists.  It  is 
the  overall  total  which  is  counted — not 
an  agency-by-agency  count. 

Mr.  COTTON.  We  have  been  listening 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware  speak 
about  the  Director  of  the  Budget.  I  won- 
der what  he  would  say  if  the  Director  of 
the  Budget  allowed  an  agency  to  circum- 
vent the  situation  by  a  reduction  of  one. 
or  circumvented  his  own  provision  about 
a  reduction  of  personnel  In  any  such 
manner  as  he  has  described  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  lan- 
guage does  not  say  it  has  to  be  done 
agency  by  agency.  We  start  with  around 
2.7  million  employees  today  to  be  reduced 
until  the  overall  figures  are  back  to  the 
July  1. 1966,  level. 

These  reductions  can  be  made  in  any 
selected  agency,  or  likewise  any  selected 
agency  can  be  exempted  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Budget  Director. 

If  they  abolish  an  agency  that  reduc- 
tion can  count  toward  reductions  in  that 
month.  They  are  supposed  to  make  those 
reductions  where  it  would  least  disrupt 
the  service  to  the  people.  It  does  not  say 
they  have  to  cut  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment or  in  this  agency  or  that 
agency.  I  repeat,  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  has  complete  discretionary  au- 
thority to  make  cuts  where  he  sees  fit. 
The  only  thing  is  that  he  must  make  the 
reductions.  There  is  nothing  revolution- 
arj-  in  that. 

Mr.  COTTON.  He  already  made  his 
decision  he  would  not  do  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  What  we 
did  was  to  write  into  law  the  President's 
Executive  order  of  September  20.  1966. 
and  make  it  mandatory.  Surely  he  mtist 
have  meant  It  when  he  said  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Under  the  spending  cut 
enacted,  including  a  provision  for  per- 
sonnel. I  understood  when  I  supported 
it.  that  it  was  an  overall  reduction  or 
ceiling  applying  to  the  entire  executive 
branch. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  if  it  became  neces- 
sary to  triple  the  niunber  of  people  in 
air  safety  and  the  number  trained,  they 
could  take  it  out  someplace  else:  that 
under  the  act  of  Congress,  it  was  lawful 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  They  can  do  this 
with  any  agency.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
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his    having    this    auth(i-lty    under 
Willlams-Smathers  am^dment. 

Mr    CURTIS.  Mr.  Prisident.  will  the 
Senator  yield  further?     I 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  call  ittention  to  the 
fact  that  I  had  some  |  checking  done. 
There  Is  an  item  of  clithes  dryers  for 
employees'  homes  on  wake  Island  and 
it  was  found  that  the  homes  were  not 
wired  for  them.  I  think  the  FAA  spent 
$14,000  in  ceremoniea  dedicating  a 
leased  ofHce  building  in  Honolulu.  It  is 
the  first  time  I  ever  heafld  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  leased  buildinj.  Tlie  FAA  had 
a  ceremony  which  cost  |$8,000.  dedicat- 
ing a  weather  station  ion  Guam.  The 
FAA  bought  an  ambulanice  for  a  station 
on  Canton  Island  in  the  Pacific  but  they 
could  not  use  it  because  it  was  designed 
for  street  traffic  and  there  is  no  pave- 
ment there.  That  item  was  $8,960. 

I  do  not  know  why.  whether  or  not 
we  are  faced  with  a  threat,  the  overall 
executive  branch  Is  going  to  start  to 
carry  out  the  will  of  the  Congress  by 
crippling  air  safety.  If  that  is  what  we 
are  facing,  it  should  be  Itnown. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Accord- 
ing to  the  press  the  cominittee  was  told 
the  PAA  would  lose  29,40|  employees  un- 
less it  was  exempted.  I  halve  a  letter  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  that  it  will 
lose    a    minimum    of    93t,000    employees 
under  that  section.  Then  the  Post  Office 
Department  has  said  it  will  lose  83,238 
employees.  Earlier  the  veterans'  Admin- 
istration had  claimed  it  Would  lose  25.000 
employees.  That  totals  232,638.  That  only 
leaves  14,000  more  employees  to  go,  with 
all  of  the  other  agencies  of  Government, 
yet  to  report.  Then  we  will  be  back  as 
low  as  the  July  1966  leifel.  Our  earlier 
information  was  that  it  would  take  2 
years  to  complete  this  rollback.  I  wonder 
whether  we  should  interpret  these  out- 
cries as  a  threat  to  try  to  scare  Congress 
into     exempting     their     agencies,     or 
whether  we  should  compliment  them  for 
cooperating  by  announcing  their  plans 
and  then  proceed  to  rescind  their  appro- 
priations   accordingly.    Really,    if    this 
trend  is  continued  by  all  of  the  aijencies 
the  reduction  plans  will  total  over  a  half 
million  employees  before  [fhe  week  is  out. 
That  would  represent  a  $4!billion  savings. 
Let  us  get  some  sense  |n  this  matter. 
These  threats  are  the  typical  scare  tac- 
tics we  have  seen  many  times  before.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  was  in  the  Con- 
gress a  few  years  back  wben  we  cut  ap- 
propriations   for    the   Customs    Bureau. 
Right  away  that  agency  threatened  to 
lay  off  80  percent  of  the  Customs  person- 
nel all  over  the  country  solely  because 


percent  on  its 


Congress  had  cut  10  to  13 
appropriation. 

We  have  had  this  sam<?  situation  be- 
fore, and  I  am  not  overly  .-npressed  with 
bureaucrats  when  they  sHirt  this  line  of 
threat. 

Congress  has  no  choice  except  to  hold 
the  line  on  these  expenditi|ure  reductions. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Prelident.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS,  I  believe,  when  the 
spending  cut  was  voted,;  including  the 
proposal  with  reference  to  personnel, 
every  Senator  and  Representative  who 
voted  for  it  did  so  with  the  intention  that 


the  things  to  be  eliminated  were  the 
least  essential  and  not  the  most  essen- 
tial. I  think  that  was  the  will  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Lest  people  misunder- 
stand and  feel  Congress  has  been  dere- 
lict in  its  duty  in  providing  sufficient 
funds  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  Govern- 
ment, we  have  to  look  at  a  few  figures. 

The  projected  budget  expenditure  of 
the  administration  for  fiscal  year  1969 
was  $186.1  billion.  If  we  compare  that 
with  a  year  ago  for  the  full  fiscal  year 
1967,  we  see  that  the  1969  expenditure 
represents  an  increase  of  $27.3  billion 
over  the  1967  actual  spending.  Only  $9  7 
billion  of  this  increase  was  for  national 
defense.  There  is  a  spread  there  totally 
unrelated  to  the  war  of  about  $17  billion 
in  a  course  of  2  years. 

If  we  look  at  it  another  way,  in  fiscal 
year  1961,  when  all  national  defense  ex- 
penditures were  budgeted  at  $47.5  billion, 
the  total  Federal  budget  was  $97  9  billion. 
Between  1961  and  the  projected  budget 
for  1969  there  will  have  been  an  increase 
of  $32.3  billion  in  national  defense  ex- 
penditures. 

But  if  defense  spending  in  1969  were 
to  be  held  at  the  same  level  as  in  1961, 
total  budget  expenditures  would  still 
amount  to  $153.8  billion,  which  means  an 
increase  of  $56.9  billion  in  other  areas  of 
spending. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  it  was  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  when  it  voted  the  spend- 
ing cut,  that  the  most  essential  services 
should  be  the  last  ones  touched  and  the 
least  essential  services  the  first  ones 
touched. 

Therefore,  I  see  no  sound  reason  for 
interfering  with  the  administration's 
right  to  carry  that  out  because,  surely, 
after  all  the  bluffs  have  been  called,  they 
will  go  back  to  their  offices  and  decide  to 
make  the  cuts  from  those  activities  which 
are  the  least  essential.  I  cannot  believe 
that  they  will  pick  out  first  a  program  on 
safety. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  and  I  thank  him  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  the  Chair  for  a  ruling  on  the 
point  of  order  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  for  a  quo- 
rum call? 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  Well,  Mr. 

President,   I   would 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  does  have  the  floor. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  am  asking  for  a  ruling  on  the 

point  of  order 

Mr.  STEINNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  need  time 
for  a  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  biU  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  .STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  sio  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  and  quiet  in  the  Chamber? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
extend  the  Senator  that  courtesy  but 
I  am  going  to 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Will  the 
Senator  from   Mississippi  yield   to  me'' 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
point  of  order  has  to  be  ruled  on  with- 
out debate,  and  I  ask  for  the  ruling 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
authorized — I   have    the   floor 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  make  the  point  that  debate  is 
not  in  order  when  a  point  of  order  is 
raised. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No  debate,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No  de- 
bate is  in  order.  I  ask  for  a  ruling  by  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
precedents  of  the  Senate,  the  Chair  ma\ 
entertain  debate  at  his  discretion  for  his 
own  edification. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  debate  the  matter.  I  am  authorized  by 
the  majority  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  withdraw  the  amendment  to 
which  the  Senator  has  directed  his  criti- 
cism of  that  section 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President — Mr.  President 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Section  208- 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  just  finish, 
please?  I  will  say  that  I  with- 
draw that,  but  then  I  will  oflfer  it  as  an 
individual  Senator  later,  when  all  the 
committee  amendments  are  disposed  of. 

I  want  to  advise  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  and  the  Senate  now,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  changing  the  amendment,  under 
the  authority  of  the  majority  of  the 
committee,  on  page  14.  beginning  with 
line  25.  the  proviso  there,  with  reference 
to  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Admin- 
istration. I  withdraw  that  as  a  comm:t- 
tee  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  also,  on  page  13,  line  19, 
the  proviso  there,  providing  that  appro- 
priation would  be  available  only  upon 
enactment  into  law,  and  so  forth — I 
withdraw  that  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  withdraws  those  amend- 
ments, would  he  yield  to  me  so  that  I 
may  propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
on  these  last  two? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  want  to  get 
into  a  tangled  situation  here. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  like  to  know- 
where  we  stand. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  proviso  is  no 
longer  necessary. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  like  to  make 
inquiry  of  the  Chair.  I  should  like  to 
make  a  parliamentary  inquiry  on  that 
vei-y  question. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Very  well.  I  yield  for 
that  purpose,  with  the  understanding 
that  I  do  not  lose  the  floor.  It  is  on  page 
13. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  with 
reference  to  the  request  made  by  our 
distinguished  subcommittee  chairman — 


I  am  referring  now  specifically  to  page 
13  of  the  bill,  under  the  title  "High- 
Speed  Groimd  Transportation  Research 
and  Development"— I  should  like  to  give 
a  predicate  before  I  put  my  question.  At 
the  time  that  we  acted  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  this  item  and  we 
funded  it  with  S16.2  million,  the  author- 
ization had  pa.s.sed  the  House,  but  had  not 
passed  the  Senate.  Last  Friday  the  au- 
thorization pa.ssed  the  Senate  as  well.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  adopted  the  House 
bill  without  amendment.  That  bill  has 
now  been  sent  to  the  White  House. 
Whether  or  not  it  has  been  signed  by 
the  President,  I  do  not  know.  But  my 
parliamentaiy  inquiry  Is  this:  Do  we 
need  that  proviso  at  all,  and  without  the 
proviso,  do  we  validate  the  $16.2  million 
appropriation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  be  an  interpretation  of  legisla- 
tion, wliich  the  Chair  is  not  permitted  to 
give,  as  to  whether  such  legislation  is 
needed.  The  Chair  can  respond  to  a  par- 
liamentary inquir>'  about  procedure,  but 
he  cannot  interpret  legislation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Let  me  put  another 
parliamentary  inquii-y-  Is  that  language 
subject  to  a  point  of  order,  inasmuch  as 
ttie  authorization  has  been  passed  by 
both  branches  of  Government? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
not  the  part  that  has  been  excluded? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No:  the  part  that  is 
being  suggested  to  be  excluded.  I  want 
to  know  exactly  where  we  stand.  In  other 
words,  do  we  have  to  renew  the  language 
in  order  to  validate  the  funding?  I  think 
that  is  a  proper  parliamentaiT  inquirj'. 
If  I  cannot  get  the  answer  here,  I  do  not 
know  where  else  I  can  get  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Chair  understands  the  parliamentary'  in- 
quirj-,  the  Senator  is  asking  whether  the 
proviso  for  $16.200.000 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No;   that  is  not  the 

proviso. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  mean  the  other  proviso? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  will  read  it : 
For  necessarv  expenses  for  research,  devel- 
opment, and  demonstrations  in  high-speed 
^,'round  transportation.  $16,200,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided,  That 
this  appropriation  shall  be  available  only 
upon  enactment  into  law  of  S.  3237  or  H.R. 
1G024,  90th  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pro- 
viso in  that  paragraph  is  subject  to  a 
point  of  01  der  at  the  proper  time.  But  the 
Chair  understands  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  proposes  to  exclude  that, 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  has  not  been  done 
vet.  He  has  suggested  doing  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, if  the  Senator  will  yield,  it  has  not 
been  excluded.  After  an  amendment  has 
been  acted  on,  it  takes  unanimotis  con- 
sent or  a  motion  to  change  it.  Does  it 
not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This  has 
already  been  passed  upon  by  the  Senate, 
and  therefore  it  would  take  tinanimous 
consent  to  withdraw  the  proviso. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  had  my  qticstion  answered  yet.  My 
question  is  a  very  simple  one.  Inasmuch 
as  the  House  and  Senate  have  pas.scd 
the  authorization  and  it  is  on  the  Presi- 


dent's desk,  does  the  withdrawal  of  this 
proviso  in  any  way  invalidate  the  fund- 
ing aspect  of  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation research  and  development? 
That  is  the  question.  I  think  it  is  a  case 
of  a  simple  an.swer  of  •Yes"  or  "No." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  inform  the  Senator  that  at  the 
bottom  of  page  14  and  at  the  top  of  page 
15,  the  section  inquired  about  only  that 
proviso:  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order,  namely,  "That  this  appropriation 
bhall  be  available  only  upon  enactment 
into  law  of  S.  3237." 

So  that  is  the  only  effective  proviso 
with  respect  to  the  section  the  Senator 
is  inquiring  about. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 

President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  it  IS  rather  clear. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  the  floor.  Is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  section  208  is 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill,  and 
I  make  the  point  of  order  to  knock  It 
out  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  made  a  point  of  order  on 
that  section  208,  I  make  the  point  of 
order  against  the  bill.  It  cajinot  be  re- 
placed without  imanimous  consent.  I  do 
not  give  unanimous  consent.  I  ask  for  a 
ruling  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  WILLIAMS],  was  made  first 
and  must  be  ruled  on  first.  The  Chair 
sustains  the  point  of  order  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware,  under  rule  XVI. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
point  of  order  is  made  against  the  bill. 
That  point  of  order  is  .sustained. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  the  Chair's  attention?  As  I  under- 
stand the  situation,  the  point  of  order 
was  made  to  this  section,  and  all  these 
amendments  having  been  adopted  en 
bloc,  it  would  take  unanimous  consent 
to  modify  or  withdraw  them.  Is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  .state  it, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
point  of  order  was  made  and  sustained, 
and  the  bill  Koes  back  to  committee.  Is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
rtile  XVI.  when  a  point  of  order  Is  sus- 
tained, the  bill  is  automatically  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senate  is  still  in  session.  I  will  make  fur- 
ther comment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  parliamentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  sus- 
taining the  point  of  order  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  under  rule  XVI  the  leg- 


islation   has    been    committed    to    the 
committee. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  not 
detain  the  Senate  long,  but  I  do  not  want 
anything  I  say  to  be  taken  as  an  infer- 
ence that  anyone  has  not  acted  in  com- 
plete accordance  with  his  own  con.science. 
However,  I  do  want  to  state  very  plainly 
and  frankly  that  I  think  a  very  great 
mistake  has  been  made  upon  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  today — not  by  the  Chair,  but 
perhaps  in  the  thinking  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware.  No  one 
is  more  of  the  beUef — even  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  is  no  more  of  the  belief — 
that  we  have  to  cut  expenditures  and  cut 
the  niunber  of  employees  than  Is  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

For  the  first  time,  we   have  finally 
gotten  to  the  place  this  year,  after  8  or 
9  years,  where  we  can  hold  our  heads  up 
with  some  degree  of  .self-respect  and  say 
we  have  done  a  good  job  in  getting  the 
appropriation  bills  out  of  the  way  and 
getting  them  pa.ssed,  so  that  the  depart- 
ments are  not  waiting  until  November  or 
December    to    receive    their    appropria- 
tions. This  action  will,  of  course,  just 
throw  Senate  action  on  this  matter  back 
.several  days,  and  it  throws  back  other 
matters  until  after  we  return  here — an 
action  that  I  do  not  think  need  have  oc- 
curred this  year  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  But,  more  than  that,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  tragedy  that  occurred  to- 
day on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  is  that  we 
have,  by  this  action,  taken  away  a  deci- 
sion  of   a   subcommittee — a   unanimous 
decision,  I  might  say — and  taken  away 
from  the  full  committee  a  unanimous  de- 
cision, taken  because  of  the  extremity  of 
the  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
with  respect  to  the  FAA  and  its  govern- 
ing of  flight  controls.  The  committee  act- 
ed  to    add   funds   to    that    agency    for 
certain  personnel  and  equipment  and  for 
other  purposes  to  be  sure  that  the  emer- 
gency .situation  which  the  country  faces 
today  will  be  taken  care  of  as  soon  as  we 
can.  There  may  be  a  delay  of  only  3  days. 
There  may  be  delay  of  4  or  5  months  be- 
fore we  are  through.  I  do  not  know. 

It  does  not  matter  what  kind  of  a  delay 
it  is.  And  much  as  I  am  in  sympathy 
with  the  efforts  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  to  reduce  Government  expend- 
itures and  Government  employment: 
the  facts  are  that  this  is  a  decision  that 
we,  not  the  Executive,  not  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  should  be  making  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  as  to  how  many  em- 
ployees they  need  in  FAA.  and  how  much 
money  they  need  to  perform  their  fimc- 
tion. 

Senators  regularly  assert  that  we 
should  not  give  more  power  to  the  Pres- 
ident, we  shotild  not  pass  more  jiower 
down  to  him,  he  shotild  not  be  exerting 
his  power  over  these  legislative  matters. 
Today  the  Senators  who  keep  talking 
about  that  were  in  the  Chamber  when 
we  had  an  opportimity  to  exert  the  pow- 
ers and  duties  that  we  swore  to  perform 
when  we  took  oaths  of  office,  and  they 
did  not  permit  us  to  do  so. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON    I  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  on  the 
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statement  he  has  just  hiade.  and  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  eviry  word  he  has 
said.  He  has  expressea  the  Issue  very 
well  Indeed. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  one  of  the  frus- 
trations Senators  repeatedly  encounter 
Is  to  sit  In  committee,  day  after  day,  lis- 
tening to  evidence,  maftce  the  commit- 
tee decisions,  and  thenj  other  Senators 
who  have  not  heard  th^  debate  proceed, 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  to  discuss 
matters  which  they  hive  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  know  atxijut.  I,  for  one,  am 
getting  sick  and  tired  ata  seeing  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  most  par- 
ticularly the  Senate,  as  l|he  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  well  said,  pass  these  mat- 
ters over  to  the  Executive,  and  then  be 
told  we  do  not  need  toj  do  this  or  that 
because  the  Executive  can  do  It.  or  might 
do  it,  or  possibly  would  do  it. 

We  had  before  us  to«iy  an  essential, 
life-and-death  demand. IWe  did  not  meet 
it:  and  the  Senator  frQin  Colorado  has 
expressed  himself  in  giich  clear  tones 
that  I  wish  that  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  "would  read  whut  he  has  just 
said.  It  was  one  of  the  best  speeches  I 
have  heard  In  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  think)  I  have  said  all 
that  needs  to  be  said  on  this  point.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  question  of  air  traffic  and  air  safety 
is  one  that  deeply  concerns  me.  It  has 
been  a  cause  of  concern  to  me  for  some 
time,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
traffic  at  Washington  National  Airport. 

The  Washington  Post,  In  its  issue  of 
Sunday,  July  21,  1968.  published  an  in- 
formative article  entitled  "Charges.  De- 
nials Piling  Up  as  Air  Traffic  Does  the 
Same,"  written  by  one  of  ;its  staff  writers, 
David  Hoffman. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  valuable  in- 
formation in  this  article.  Apparently 
Mr.  Hoffman  did  considerable  research 
on  it,  and  I  feel  it  is  sufficiently  informa- 
tive to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Charges.  Denials  Piling  UIp  as  Air  Traffic 

Does  the  Sa^e 

(By  David  Hofttnan) 

A  senior  U.S  Senator  wmstes  three  hours 
flying  ovals  over  Long  Islind.  One  minute 
one  way.  turn  and  bank. ||  one  minute  the 
other  way.  turn  and  banni— the  frustration 
continues  at  200  mph  Thi  Senator's  plane 
lands  at  New  York's  Kenneiy  Airport  but  he 
misses  his  appointment  by  i  good  four  hours. 

A  reservations  clerk  employed  by  a  major 
airline  advises  her  customer:  "I'm  sorry,  sir. 
but  if  you  really  need  to  Itet  to  New  York, 
take  the  train  from  Washington.  Our  flights 
are  running  four  hours  Behind  schedule." 
The  passenger  follows  the  ajirllne's  advice. 

An  airline  vice  president Iteletypes  all  sta- 
tions: Pilots  should  advise  bassengers  recent 
and  unprecedented  delays  riisult  from  a  slow- 
down on  part  of  Federal  alri  traffic  controllers. 
Airline  making  every  effort  lo  meet  published 
schedules  but  cannot  shortcut  controllers' 
instructions. 

The  Professional  Air  T!  raffle  Controllers 
Organization  (PATCO)  Intltructs  its  5000- 
man  membership:  Don't  c<||t  corners  moving 


traffic,  go  strictly  by  the  i  Federal  Aviation 
Administration's)  book.  And  all  along  the 
Eastern  seaboard  last  week,  despite  generally 
fine  flying  weather,  delays  stretched  from  one 
to  four  hours,  inconveniencing  the  humble 
and  the  rich. 

Why? 

As  expressed  by  David  D  Thomas.  FAA's 
deputy  administrator,  the  official  answer  is 
deceptively  clear  Each  day.  US  airlines  .ic- 
quire  one  more  Jetliner  Each  day.  the  fleet 
of  US.  light  planes  increased  by  20  aircraft. 
As  a  result,  this  month,  the  US  Air  Tr.ifnc 
Control  System  reached  its  saturation  point. 
at  least  along  the  crowded  Eastern  seaboard, 
according  to  Thomas 

"The  saturation  point"  me.ins  something 
reasonably  precise  to  statlstUians  Assume. 
arbitrarily,  t.iat  Kennedy  Airport  can  handle 
a  maximum  of  60  aircraft  per  hour.  With  45 
aircraft  arriving  and  departing  delays  might 
average  five  minutes  per  flight.  With  50  air- 
craft using  the  airport,  delays  might  average 
10  minutes. 

But  when  the  51st  or  the  54th  or  the  58th 
aircraft  is  introduced,  average  delay  sky- 
rockets to  an  hour-and-a-half.  And  with.  say. 
the  58th  aircraft,  delays  approach  Infinity. 

That's  what's  happening  now  in  the  so- 
called  "golden  triangle."  which  has  Chicago 
at  its  apex,  and  Boston  and  Washington 
anchoring  Its  base.  Delays  have  begun  to  sky- 
rocket. "This  shouldn't  surprise  anyone."  says 
Thomas,  "we've  been  predicting  it  for  years." 

At  New  York,  on  Friday,  Average  daytime 
delays  approached  two  hours.  Close  to  1000 
flights  experienced  delays  in  excess  of  30 
minutes  at  Kennedy  alone.  Delays  of  such 
magnitude  matter  to  the  traveler  who  would 
Journey  to  Hew  York  from  Boston  or  Wash- 
ington. And  they  mean  that  to  save  time,  he 
had  best  go  by  train. 

Meanwhile,  Eastern  Airlines  reported  last 
night  that  Its  air  shuttle  flights  between  Na- 
tional Airport  and  New  York  City,  canceled 
Friday  night,  were  resumed  yesterday  and 
operated  on  scheduled  throughout  the  day. 
Other  major  airlines  operating  out  of  Na- 
tional Airport  reported  there  were  only 
minor  delays  in  flights  going  out  or  coming 

m. 

Asked  why  the  delays  are  happening.  FAA 
speaks  with  one  voice.  No.  the  controllers 
are  not  responsible.  Despite  the  controllers' 
slowdown  announced  10  days  ago,  there  has 
been  only  one  Instance  of  a  controller  being 
moved  from  a  radarscope  for  unnecessarily 
stretching  the  separation  between  aircraft, 
according  to  an  FAA  spokesman. 

But  airline  managements,  airline  pilots, 
air  traffic  controllers  and  independent  users 
of  the  system  dispute  FAA's  public  pro- 
nouncements. Within  the  aviation  Indus- 
try, there  Is  agreement  that  the  controllers' 
quite  legal  slowdown  has  been  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  mushrooming  delays  of  last 
week. 

The  question  therefore  arises:  If  control- 
lers, by  following  their  manuals  to  the  let- 
ter, are  delaying  countless  flights,  why 
doesn't  the  FAA  admit  It?  Each  of  three 
answers  being  advanced  last  week  was  the 
subject  of  an  FAA-denlal.  The  answers: 

1.  That  the  FAA  cannot  admit  that  the 
delays  mushroomed  merely  because  Its 
14.000-man  controller  force  has  decided  to 
obey  regulations.  Such  an  admission  would 
Imply  that  controllers,  in  years  past.  Ignored 
regulations  In  order  to  move  aircraft  expedi- 
tiously from  city  A  to  city  B. 

2.  That  the  FAA  is  purposely  allowing  In- 
flight congestion  to  build  In  order  to  drama- 
tize Its  congressional  case  for  Increased  user 
charges.  The  agency  would  Increase  passenger 
ticket  taxes,  freight  waybill  taxes  and  light 
plane  fuel  taxes  for  airways  and  airport 
modernization. 

3.  That  the  FAA's  strategj'  is  to  let 
the  controllers  hang  themselves.  In  other 
words,    the   agency    is    adopting   a   hands-off 


attitude  in  the  hope  controllers  will  so  in- 
convenience the  air  traveling  public  that  a 
groundswell  of  protest  will  force  an  end  to 
the  legal  slowdown. 

Precisely  what  are  the  controllers  doing? 
How  many  are  doing  It?  Why  Is  it  "legal" 
to  slow  air  traffic? 

On  Friday,  at  6  p.m.,  approximately  50  men 
sat  hunched  over  green-tinted  radarscopes 
With  headsets  strapped  to  their  skulls  and 
boom  mikes  pressed  to  their  lips.  They  .sat 
In  the  PAAs  New  York  Air  Route  Traffic 
Control  Center  at  Isllp,  L.I  ,  one  of  26  similar 
centers  operated  in  the  United  States  jy 
FAA. 

FAA's  David  Thomas,  himself  .i  veter.u 
controller,  has  argued  for  eight  years  th.it 
the  man  before  the  radarscope  should  ii.it 
be  asked  to  keep  track  of  more  than  six  .lir- 
craft  at  one  time.  But  on  Friday  evening. 
some  controllers  had  upwards  of  15  aircraft 
under  their  Jurisdiction. 

As  more  and  more  aircraft  converged  mi 
New  York,  the  controllers  gradually  ci  t 
swamped.  At  this  point,  to  avoid  compro- 
mising safety  a  supervisor  telephoned  the 
adjacent  Cleveland  center  and  Instructed  i 
colleague  not  to  clear  aircraft  Into  New  Ycrk 
with  less  than  20  miles  separation.  Ordi- 
narily FAA  requires  three  to  five  miles  be- 
tween radar  targets. 

New  York  Center  thus  Implemented  wh.it 
FAA  calls  "flow  control."  It  announced,  m 
essence,  "we  Just  can't  handle  any  more 
planes:  slow  the  flow  of  arrivals."  But  to  .slow 
the  flow  of  New  York  arrivals.  Cleveland  had 
to  slow  the  flow  from  Chicago  to  Cleveland 
and  Chicago  had  to  slow  the  flow  from  Den- 
ver and  from  Los  Angeles. 

A  great  ripple  of  delay  spread  westward 
from  New  York.  In  cities  like  Denver  or  Salt 
Lake  City,  where  no  traffic  congestion  ex- 
isted and  visibility  was  unlimited.  Jet-Uners 
were  held  on  the  ground  at  a  cost  to  airlines 
of  $1500  an  hour.  .\nd  passengers  were  fru.s- 
trated. 

Among  controllers  there  is  an  esprit  dc 
corps  that  resembles  that  of  athletes:  They 
take  pride  in  moving  as  many  aircraft  as 
possible  in  a  given  tlmespan.  In  never  belnc 
swamped.  Whereas  FAA  rules  require  a  min- 
imum of  three  miles  between  radar  targets 
within  40  miles  of  a  radar  antenna,  the  con- 
trollers often  reduce  separation  to  2.5  or  two 
miles  to  get  the  planes  to  their  destination. 
That's  the  corner-cutting  practice  that 
PATCO  would  put  a  stop  to  and  the  FAA  ;^ 
powerless  to  protest. 

Behind  the  controllers'  legitimate  slow- 
down are  grievances  of  long  standing. 

FAA  Administrator  William  F  McKee  hn.s 
admitted  that  the  FAA  failed  to  anticipate 
the  explosive  growth  of  U.S.  air  traffic  dur- 
ing the  mid-1960s.  As  a  result.  McKee  has 
said,  the  agency  failed  to  hire  sufficient  con- 
trollers. And  it  takes  approximately  three 
years  of  training  for  a  controller  to  carry 
his  weight  In   a  center  or  a  tower. 

Operating  at  80  per  cent  of  authorized 
personnel  strength.  FAA  centers  must  resort 
heavily  to  overtime  employment  But  under 
idiosyncracles  of  the  Federal  overtime  law. 
the  controller  who  comes  into  work  a  sixth 
day  on  Sunday  earns  20  percent  less  than  the 
controller  who  works  Sunday  on  a  regular 
basis. 

Increasingly,  across  the  Nation,  control- 
lers are  pleading  sick  when  asked  to  work 
a  sixth  day.  Or  they're  taking  one  day's  sick 
leave  for  every  day  of  overtime  they  work. 
Taking  cognizance  of  the  controller  short- 
age the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
voted  unrequested  funds  to  the  FAA  to  hire 
an  additional  1996  controllers.  Earlier,  the 
House  had  approved  funds  for  1631  new 
controllers.  Thus,  if  the  Senate  has  its  way, 
the  agency  will  be  In  position  to  inject  3627 
new  men  into  Its  centers  and  towers  In  the 
next  few  days. 
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According  to  Gen.  McKee,  however,  the 
controller  shortage  Is  not  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  traffic  delays  now  being  ex- 
perienced. 

•We  have  many  bottlenecks  In  the  Air 
Traffic  Control  system  today,"  he  said.,  "but 
In  our  Judgment  the  biggest  bottleneck  we 
have  ...  is  the  airport."  And  whereas  it 
takes  three  years  to  train  a  controller,  it 
takes  Ave  to  seven  years  to  design  and  build 
a  major  airport. 

There  are  In  this  country  10,000  airports 
available  to  the  public  Of  the  10,000  ap- 
proximately 2500  offer  paved,  lighted  run- 
ways. Of  the  2500,  about  515  are  served  by 
scheduled  U.S.  airlines.  Of  the  515.  less  than 
10  suffer  from  serious  congestion  Of  the  10. 
only  one— Kennedy  Airport — experiences 
congestion  almost  around  the  clock. 

Yet  because  of  a  10-year-old  Impasse  over 
a  site.  New  Yorkers  have  not  built  a  so-called 
fourth  Jetport  ( In  addition  to  LaGuardla  and 
Newark)  to  relieve  pressure  on  Kennedy.  And 
Kennedy's  saturation  Is  backing  up  traffic 
from  Miami  to  Los  Angeles. 

As  director  of  FAA's  Eastern  Region.  Oscar 
Bakke  predicted,  on  June  28.  1967.  that  "be- 
lore  the  end  of  1968,  Kennedy  will  be  sat- 
urated for  all  practical  purposes."  He  con- 
tinued: "With  each  Increment  of  traffic 
squeezed  into  the  New  York  area,  delays  will 
Increase  at  a  still  greater  rate." 

In  New  York,  Kennedy  Is  saturated  while 
Newark  has  unused  capacity.  In  Washington. 
National  Airport  Is  almost  saturated  while 
Dulles  has  vast  untapped  potential.  Why 
can't  government  equalize  the  load  by  forc- 
ing some  airlines  to  use  Kennedy  while  others 
use  Newark? 

Historically,  in  awarding  routes,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  has  prescribed  minimum 
flight  frequency  between  whole  metropolitan 
,'^.reas.  not  maximum  flight  frequency  be- 
tween specific  iiirports.  Only  in  the  last  two 
nr  three  years  has  the  Board  awarded  new 
routes  on  the  condition  that  airlines  serving 
them  land  at  specified  airports. 

The  real  question,  the  one  raised  by  con- 
stitutional lawyers,  is  whether  CAB  has  the 
power  to  amend  existing  airline  certificates 
to  relieve  pressure  on  one  area  airport  at  the 
expense  of  another.  CAB  i  and  FAA  i  believes 
It  has  such  power.  The  airlines  claim  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  power  would  be  tantamount 
to  expropriating  private  property— their  own. 
Now  before  a  CAB  examiner  Is  a  case  that 
might  resolve  the  Issue.  It  turns  on  the  issue: 
can  CAB  amend  the  certificates  of  airlines 
sen'lng  Washington  to  force  some  of  their 
flights  out  of  National  over  to  Dulles  and 
Baltimore  Friendship?  Several  years  are 
Ukely  to  elapse  before  the  board  renders  a 
decision  and  the  courts  uphold  or  reject  It. 


OAHE  UNIT.  JAMES  DIVISION.  MIS- 
SOURI RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT. 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
onS.  6. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  'S. 
6)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  initial  stage  of  the  Oahe  unit. 
James  division,  Missouri  River  Basin 
project,  South  Dakota,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was.  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby 
authorized  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain in  accordance  with  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion laws  (Act  of  June  17.  1902  (32  Stat.  388). 


and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supplemen- 
tary thereto)  the  Initial  stage  of  the  Oahe 
unit,  James  division,  Missouri  River  Basin 
project,  South  Dakota,  for  the  principal  pur- 
poses of  furnishing  a  surface  Irrigation  water 
supply  for  approximately  one  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand  acres  of  land,  furnishing 
water  for  municipal  and  industrial  uses,  con- 
trolling floods,  consen'lng  and  developing  fish 
and  wildlife  resources,  and  enhancing  out- 
door recreation  opportunities,  and  other  pur- 
poses. The  principal  features  of  the  initial 
stage  of  the  Oahe  unit  shall  consist  of  the 
Oahe  pumping  plant  (designed  to  provide  for 
future  enlargement)  to  pump  water  from 
the  Oahe  Reservoir,  a  system  of  main  canals, 
regulating  reservoirs,  and  the  James  diver- 
sion dam  and  the  James  pumping  plant  on 
the  James  River.  The  remaining  works  will 
Include  appurtenant  pumping  plants,  canals, 
and  laterals  for  distributing  water  to  the 
land,  and  a  drainage  system. 

Sec.  2.  The  conservation  and  development 
of  the  fish  and  wildlife  resource*  and  the 
enhancement  of  recreation  opportunities  In 
connection  with  the  Initial  stage  of  the 
Oahe  unit  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Water  Project 
Recreation  Act  (79  Stat.  213).  Construction 
of  the  Initial  stage  of  the  Oahe  unit  shall 
not  be  commenced  as  long  as  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  retains  in  its  laws  provisions 
that  prohibit  the  hunting  of  migratory 
waterfowl  by  nonresidents  In  the  waterfowl 
enhancement  areas  Included  within  the 
area  served  by  the  project  herein  author- 
ized. 

Sec.  3.  The  Oahe  unit  shall  be  Integrated 
physically  and  financially  with  the  other 
Federal  works  constructed  or  authorized  to 
be  constructed  under  the  comprehensive  plan 
approved  by  section  9  of  the  Act  of  De- 
cember 22,  1944,  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented. 

Sec.  4.  For  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  no  water 
from  the  project  authorized  by  this  Act 
shall  be  delivered  to  any  water  user  for 
the  production  on  newly  irrigated  lands  of 
any  basic  agricultural  commodity,  as  defined 
in"  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  or  any 
amendment  thereof.  If  the  total  supply  of 
such  commodity  for  the  marketing  year 
in  which  the  bulk  of  the  crop  would  nor- 
mally be  marked  Is  In  excess  of  the  normal 
supply  as  defined  In  section  301(b)  (10)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
ttire  calls  for  an  increase  In  production  of 
such  commodity  In  the  interest  of  national 
security. 

Sec.  5.  The  Interest  rate  xised  for  purposes 
of  computing  Interest  during  construction 
and  Interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the 
capital  costs  allocated  to  Interest-bearing 
features  of  the  project  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  con- 
struction Is  Initiated,  on  the  basis  of  the 
computed  average  interest  rate  payable  by 
the  Treasury  upon  Its  outstanding  market- 
able public  obligations,  which  are  neither 
due  nor  callable  for  redemption  for  fifteen 
years  from   date  of   issue. 

Sec  6.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  Initial 
stage  of  the  Oahe  unit  as  authorized  In  this 
Act  the  sum  of  $191,670,000  I  based  upon 
Januar%-  1964  prices),  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts,  if  any.  as  may  be  justified  by 
reason  of  ordinary  fluctuations  In  construc- 
tion costs  as  indicated  by  engineering  costs 
indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  con- 
struction Involved  herein.  There  are  also 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  addi- 
tional sums  as  may  be  required  for  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  unit. 

Mr.    McGOVERN.    Mr.    President.    I 
move   that   the   Senate   concur   in   the 


amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT     OF     THE     AGRICUL- 
TURAL  ACT   OF    1956 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1256.  S.  1975. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wil  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  1975)  to 
amend  section  202  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1956. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  recommenda- 
tion, and  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  with  amendments,  on 
page   2,   line   2,   after   the   word   "has" 
strike  out  "severed  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  United  States  during  the  one- 
year  period  ending  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation"  and  insert 
•failed  to  maintain  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  United  States;"  in  line  7.  after 
the  word  "section"  insert  "for  the  import 
quota  year  beginning  next  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  or  next 
after  the  severance  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, whichever  occurs  later,  and  shall 
continue  to  be  excluded  until  the  end  of 
the  second  import  quota  year  beginning 
after  the  resumption  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions:"; in  line  12.  after  the  word  "quota" 
insert  "set  forth  in  subsection  <a>":  in 
line  13,  after  the  word  "the"  insert  "aver- 
age annual'";  in  line  15,  after  the  word 
"the"  strike  out  "1964-1965  quota  year" 
and  insert  "five  quota  years  immediately 
preceding  the  quota  year  in  which  such 
severance  of  diplomatic  relations  occurs : 
Provided.  That  any  such  reduction  shall 
continue  only  imtil  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond import  quota  year  beginning  after 
the  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations 
by     such     country     with     the     United 
States.":  and  in  line  24.  after  the  word 
"subsection"  insert  "and  any  contracts 
entered  into  for  the  purchase  and  ship- 
ment of  such  extra  long  staple  cotton 
from  such   cotmtries.   shall   be   allowed 
entry    into    the   United    States   subject 
only  to  existing  United  States  quota  limi- 
tations,   if    said    contracts    have    been 
entered  into  before  December  1.  1967.": 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
202  of  the  AgriculturaJ  Act  of  1956  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  raw.  semiprocessed.  or  processed  extra 
long  staple  cotton,  as  described  In  section 
347'(a»  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938.  as  amended,  which  is  the  product  of 
a  countrv  which  has  severed  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  United  States  during  the 
one-vear  period  ending  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  failed  to  main- 
tain   diplomatic    relations    with    the    United 
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States  shall  not 
quota  of   such   extra  lonf 
forth   In   subsection    (a) 
the  Import  quota  year 
the  date  of  enactment  of 
next  after  the  severance 
t  ons.  whichever  occurs  la 
tinue   to   be   excluded   un 
second  Import  quota  year 
resumption  of  diplomatic 
quots  set  forth   In  subse 
reduced   by    the   average 
extra   long   staple  cotton 
tu.-h    country    during   th( 
year  Ave  quota  years 
the  quota  year  In  which 
diplomatic  relations  occu 
any  such  reduction  shall  c 
the  end  of  the  second 
ginning  after  the 
relations   by   such   countr; 
States.  Notwithstanding 
of  law.  the  Secretary  shall 
ducers  the  opportunity  to 
of  3uch  extra  long  staple 
reduction  In  supply  whlc 
the   enactment   of   this  s 
contracts  entered  Into  for 
shipment" of   such   extra 
from  suctr  countries,  shal 
Into  the  United  States  su 
Ing  United  States  quota 
contracts    have    been    en 
December   1,   1967. 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr 
is  a  bill  in  which  my  col 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson  1 
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resident.  S.  1975 
ea^e  from  New 
and  I  and  Sen- 


ators Yarborouch.  Fani  in.  and  Murphy 
joined  in  sponsoring.  I  is  a  bipartisan 
proposal,  or  perhaps  1  J  lould  say  it  is  a 
nonpartisan  proposal,  itcause  the  wel- 
fare of  our  own  American  citizen  should 
know  no  politics.  I 

This  is  a  bill  which  w  is  introduced  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress 
It  has  been  studied  a  d  analyzed  by 
three  congressional  con  mlttees  for  al- 
most a  full  year,  and  wi  s  passed  by  the 
full  House  of  Represeifatives 
pood  bill,  a  needed  bill. 


It   is   a 
a  long-overdue 


1975 

uld  amend  sec- 


bill,  that  should  have  b{  m  enacted  into 
law  long  ago.  I  urge  its|speedy  passage 
and  enactment. 

provisions  of  J 

Very  briefly,  the  bill  w 
tlon  202  of  the  Agrlcultii-al  Act  of  1956 
so  as  to  afiford  Americs  n  producers  of 
extra-long  staple  cotton  he  opportunity 
to  meet  our  own  domes  ic  demand  for 
ELS  cotton.  Specifically,  it  would,  first, 
prohibit  the  importatiol  of  extra-long 
staple  cotton  from  any  a  )untry  severing 
diplomatic  relations  wi  h  the  United 
States  for  the  period  beg)  niiing  with  the 
import  quota  year  follo|  dng  severance 
of  diplomatic  relations  |nd  continuing 
through  2  Import  quoia  years  after 
diplomatic  relations  are  J  resumed;  sec- 
ond, reduce  the  global  import  quota  on 
extra-long  staple  cottonij  for  the  same 
period  by  average  annufil  amount  re- 
ceived from  any  such  couitry  during  the 
5  quota  years  immediately  preceding 
tiie  quota  year  in  which  .severance  of 
diolomatic  relations  occu»"s:  and,  third, 
increase  the  domestic  mirketlns;  quota 
by  the  amount  of  reductioin  in  the  global 
import  quota. 

PUBLIC    LAW    NEED    POI^    S.     1975 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  first  of  all 
to  point  out  very  briefly  (jhe  importance 

1 


of  S.   1975  to  our  domestic  extra-long 
staple  cotton  producers. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  greatly  re- 
duced acreage  allotted  to  the  growing 
of  extra-long  staple  cotton  in  this  coun- 
try— a  reduction  from  150.000  acres  in 
1963 — or  161.000  bales — to  70.000  acres  in 
1967— or  71,000  bales.  Thus,  in  just  4 
short  years  we  have  reduced  our  own 
domestic  production  by  over  50  percent, 
even  though  our  domestic  growers  stand 
ready,  willing,  and  able  to  produce  all 
we  could  possibly  use  in  any  foreseeable 
future. 

At  the  same  time,  this  Government 
has  permitted  the  importation  of  extra- 
long  staple  cotton — indeed,  it  has  been 
doing  so  for  the  past  31  years — and  I  find 
it  most  difficult  to  reconcile  in  my  own 
mind  the  reasons  for  importing  extra- 
long  staple  cotton  when  our  own  fanners 
are  capable  of  supplying  our  country's 
needs.  I  know  of  no  other  country  in  the 
world  that  would  permit  any  foreign  na- 
tion to  ship  in  50  percent  of  their  do- 
mestic needs  and  cut  back  on  their  own 
capacity  to  produce  it  as  we  are  doing 
in  the  case  of  extra-long  staple  cotton 
imports. 

And  it  is  significant,  too.  to  recognize 
that  a  foreign  nation  which  has  constant- 
ly denounced  the  United  States — the 
United  Arab  Republic — has  been  per- 
mitted to  ship  to  this  country  over  half 
of  our  total  extra-long  staple  cotton  im- 
ports. In  the  crop  year  1964-65.  imports 
from  Eg>-pt  accounted  for  almost  70,000 
bales  out  of  a  total  Import  quota  of  ap- 
proximately 83.000  bales.  In  1965-66, 
Egypt's  imports  into  the  United  States 
were  approximately  45,000  bales  out  of  a 
total  of  88.000  bales.  In  the  first  9  months 
of  the  crop  year  1966-67.  Egypt  exported 
to  this  country  almost  36.000  bales  out 
of  a  total  of  59.500  bales  allowed  to  enter 
the  United  States.  The  total  value  of 
these  imports  from  Egypt  during  just  the 
past  4  years  can.  therefore,  be  estimated 
to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  some  $64 
million. 

While  there  are  intense  pressures  to 
continue  this  policy  of  drastic  curbs  on 
our  own  extra-long  staple  cotton  produc- 
tion, I  cannot  supp>ort  the  penalizing  of 
some  of  our  most  valuable  citizens — our 
American  extra-long  staple  cotton  grow- 
ers— by  reducing  their  acreage  allot- 
ments in  order  to  import  vast  quantities 
of  cotton  from  a  coimtry  which  has  made 
every  effort  to  embarrass  us  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  It  is  time  to  indicate  to  the 
Egyptian  Government  that  the  benefits 
we  confer  upon  them  in  allowing  them 
preferential  and  profitable  entrance  into 
our  domestic  market  are  contingent  upon 
mutual  respect  and  fair  treatment.  As 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
pointed  out: 

It  seems  Ironic  to  the  Committee  that 
American  cotton  producers  hid  to  appear 
at  the  hearings  on  this  bill  in  order  to  re- 
quest th.Tt  they  be  permitted  to  grow  extra- 
long  staple  cotton  which  Is  now  being  pro- 
duced by  nations  not  even  In  diplomatic 
relations  with  our  Government. 

The  committee  went  on  to  say : 
The  committee  does  not  see  the  equity  in 
continuing  to  Import  an  approximate  average 
of  56,120  bales  from  the  United  Arab  Republic 


as  we  have  during  the  crop  years  1961-66 
nor  can  the  committee  understand  why  we 
should  continue  to  Import  an  approximate 
average  of  400  bales  from  the  Republic  of 
Sudan  over  this  same  period  when  these  two 
nations  do  not  feel  that  the  U.S.  Is  worthy 
of  their  diplomatic  recognition. 

This  legislation  would  allow  the  S?c- 
retar>'  of  Agriculture  to  give  dome.stic 
producers  a  larger  .share  of  the  Ameri- 
can market  by  doubling  their  acreage. 
In  the  time  peiiod  from  1963  to  1967,  ilie 
drastic  reduction  in  cotton  production 
has  already  resulted  in  a  loss  of  $64  mil- 
lion to  our  country.  The  United  Arab  Re- 
public and  the  Sudan  in  the  past  5  yeas 
have  shipped  in  an  average  about  55,50i) 
bales,  which — with  pas.sage  of  this  bill- 
would  be  a.s.signed  to  our  farmers.  !>>- 
mestically.  it  would  require  about  52,100 
additional  acres  to  produce  55,500  bales 
of  extra- long  staple  cotton — on  the  basis 
of  an  average  yield  of  512  ixjunds  per 
acre  in  the  1963-66  period.  If  our  txtra- 
long  staple  cotton  farmers  were  per- 
mitted to  grow  these  additional  55.500 
bales,  it  would  mean  an  increase  in  yea'  ly 
production  income  of  some  $16  million 
plus  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  our  cotto:. 
programs  of  some  $6.5  million — $115  per 
acre  for  a  total  of  52.000  acres  or  over 
$8  million  for  70.000  acres.  Wiiile  there 
are  numerous  multiplier  effects  as  to  the 
economic  impact  on  our  economy  of  this 
illogical  import  quota  that  I  could  cite 
here,  in  sum  the  net  effect  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  measure  would  greatly  bene- 
fit the  United  States,  while  at  the  same 
time  expressing  our  displeasure  at  the 
nation  which  has  severed  diplomatic  ties 
with  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  now  like  to 
direct  my  remarks  to  some  of  the  for- 
eign policy  implications  of  S.  1975. 

rOREICN    POLICY    IMPLICATIONS    OF    S.     1975 

Mr.  President.  I  recognize  the  concern 
which  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions has  expressed  regarding  possible 
foreign  policy  ramifications  as  a  result  of 
the  enactment  of  this  bill.  I  also  recognize 
the  concerns  that  the  U.S.  Departmer.t 
of  State  has  expressed  and  will  continue 
to  express. 

However,  before  getting  into  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  bill's  effect  on  our 
foreign  policy,  let  us  examine  closely 
what  action  has  already  been  taken  with 
respect  to  it. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  held  extensive  hearings  on 
S.  1975,  at  which  time  Under  Secreary 
of  State  Eugene  V.  Rostow  appeared  to 
testify  on  foreign  policy  implications  of 
the  legislation;  he  also  appeared  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  at 
hearings  that  committee  held.  Again, 
foreign  policy  considerations  were  de- 
liberated on  the  House  floor  prior  to  the 
bill's  passage  on  October  30.  1967.  And. 
yet,  the  House  voted  overwhelmingly — by 
274  to  64 — to  adopt  this  measure. 

In  its  deliberations,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  strug- 
gled with  this  aspect  of  the  bill  for  1 
full  day  in  executive  session.  The  com- 
mittee wanted  the  bill,  feeling  that  it  had 
merit.  But  the  committee  also  recognized 
that  there  were  those  who  felt  it  wise 
not  to  put  possible  obstacles  in  the  path 
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of  future  negotiations  between  the  united  of  this  country  vv^ould  engage  in-he  is  ^^^^  .^ONTOYA^  WhU^Egyp^^^^^^ 

c;tfltps  and  Ecvnt    I  personally  did  not  deserving  of  realistic  treatment.  ported  to  the  United  btates  some  $^oo 

fir^  NvSthfs  hne  of  thinki  g.  but  ac-         Why   should  we  not  insure  ourselves  million  worth  of  Egyptian  goods,  mainly 

Spted  an  amendiient  to  the  measure,  and  our  citizens  against  the  acts  of  a  cotton,  during  the  same  period  of  Ume^ 

The  bill   as  amended,  provides  that  im-  Nasser?  We.  in  the  Senate,  are  not  bound  y^^^^^.^.tSiofrt  is  w?th  Jes^ct  to  tSs 

ports  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  will  be  by  any  rigid  formula,  and  to  say  that  ^^"  ^^ 'f.  ^'"i"*^ J^  ^' ^^^^  p^^^^^^^ 

excluded  from  any  country  which  sev-  it  is  improper  to  do  so  now  because  we  aid   to  the  United  Arab  KepuDiicinat 

ered  Somatic  relations  with  the  united  have  not  done  so  in  the  past  is  merely  deficits  appear  and   that   the  co^;meUc 

States^P  5?  ded  that  should  said  coun-  to  introduce  equities  for  the  relief  of  the  treatment  has  been  applied^  I  thUik  we 

u?  wSh  to  restore  diplomatic  relations  hostile  Nasser  regime  against  our  own  will  And    hat  if  we  consider  secondarj 

with  the  United  States   and  does  in  fact  citizens.   In   short,   by   continuing   with  effects  of  this  aid.  our  balance  of  trade  is 

resume  relations  its  quota  can  be  restored  present  arrangements  for  this  extra-long  greatly  duninisnea.                      .,  ,„ki^  t 

at  the  end  of  2  years  stages  cotton  import  quota,  we  are  al-  First,  as  regards    donations,    table  I 

\s&in  Mr  President  and  distinguished  lowing  our  will  to  be  paralyzed  and  our  indicates  that  we  have  extended  $128.4 

roulaEieriopSid  tmsamen^^^  purposes  demoralized  by  fear  of  reprisals  million  in  outright  gifts  to  the  United 

Sk!tLtothe^SimentoToSrSes.  and  risks.  But  if  we  are  slaves  to  the  Arab  Republic  under  Public  Law  480  dur- 

c  farmers  who  S  never  be  ablT  to  Nassers  of  this  world,  instead  of  the  law  in^  the  period  1955  through  1967.  Sec- 

iLl"\^tn\T<lelrL  o'f  certainty  just  of  nations,  how  then  can  we  expect  our  oiid    -e^^^ave   e,^  ^ed  ^o^J^^  United 

how  much  cotton  they  will  be  permitted  democratic  principles  to  survive?  A.ab     Republic      loans     i^P^yaWe^  ^ 

to  grow  from  year  to  year,  since  this  will        Mr.    President,    objections   have   also  'brnT^;"^^^ 

depend  on  which  countries  restore  diplo-     been  raised  by  critics  of  this  measure  ,  "^er  !Ln  dollars   theTi  of  S 

matic  relations,  and  when.  However,  the     concerning  its  effect  on  our  favorable  f .^flL^^-esUjctod   bei"^  '^^^^^^^^^ 

amendment  should  alleviate  the  fears  of     balance  of  trade  with  Egypt.  However,  '„VonlvunS  local  cuirenJv  provisions 

^^"H^.l"'?t^r,^ni'rSnT^Sred'\'he  ^  ^^^^^^^"^  ^"^^^^^^  ''  ^"  ^^^^^  °'  ^^^  rtSoTg52'.rm\lhl"S'La;softms 

and  the  State  Department    indeed   the  j^^tter  reveals  that  the  figures  are  more  ^        i,^,.,,  ^een  made  to  the  United  Arab 

amendnient  shoiUd  streng  hen  ^^^^^  statistical  than  real  and  that  the  balance  Republic  since   1955.  Third,  a   total  of 

Uepartments  hand  to  bring  Nasser  back  ^^  payments  effects  are  negligible  and  sig^g    million   in    'loans   repayable    in 

T';^,       ;hii  hPrfr«de\^Sh   thi^  of  n,inor  importance.  dollars"  has  been  made  to  the  United 

u   he   truly  cheiishes   trade   \Mth   this  ^^    President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  Arab  Republic  during  the  same  period, 

country.                 ,^i„t„^    „„».    .uot    thP  sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  To  recapitulate,  then,  the  major  por- 

1  ,f  0° hoc  hLn^n  ,f  rif ten  n^  to  nvT-  this  point,  a  table,  table  I,  showing  that  tion  of  U.S.  commodities  exported  to  the 

^Pcftl^e  interests  orprru^hich  besmes  from  1955  to  1967  we  have  exported  $1.8  United  Arab  Republic  were  financed  by 

;^h?s5dan'and  EgyprTou^major'sup!  billion  worth  of   American  products  to  the  U^f^G-ernment^ u^er  Public^^^^^^ 

i.lier  of  extra-long  staple  cotton.  While  Egypt,  mainly  agricultural  products.  480.  AID  or  the  CCC.  Deducting  all  of 

v.e  would  naturally  like^o  see  a  portion  There  being  no  objection,  the  table  ^e^'uSSd    iTabTenubUc    that    1° 

of  Peru's  quota  diverted  to  our  own  do-  was  ofd    ed  ^  ^e  printed  in  the  Recohh.  ^  8 ^''m  lUonl"  donaSS"$75?f  mi^ 

mestic   production,  we  enjoy  fine   lela-  as  follows:  iinn  in  lr.an<;  renavahle  in  local  rurrencv 

tions  with  Peru.  She  is  an  ally  and  a  table  l.-U.S.  and   united  Arab   RepubUc  ^'°"  S9r8miEm  loans TepSle  hi 

friend,   intelligently   attempting   to   de-  trade-From  1955  through  1967  [Jn  mil-  ^"l^I^^oi  ^    ita^of  apSo^^^^ 

velop  her  own  economy.  The  cotton  in-  lions  0/  dollars]  SSn-fromTe  differenc^^^ 

ciustry  has  affirmed  the  desire  t^  provide  U.S^exports  to  the  United  Arab  He-  ^StTan? imports  l^  SI  a'remainder 

Pern    anS  IZ  agreed  that  Peii  should     u.l"import7-f;om--the- um«d  Arab  ''•'*''     over  13  years  of  some  $396.1  million.  Di- 

Peru    and  has  ^f  ™  ."^fj'^^^^^'^^^""^^^^        Republic  268.5     viding  this  amount  over  a  13-year  period, 

be  allowed  to  continue  to  send  extra-long  P  ^^,^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^.j^.^,^ 

staple   cotton   mto   our  markets   up   to  g^,^^^^    _____ __     j  5,2.8  Thus,  the  difference  in  terms  of  a  favor- 
heir    5-year    average    exports    to    the  Total   aid   to   the   United  able  balance  of  trade  remains  veiT  small 
inited  States.                              v,  „ih  ho  Arab   Republic —    L^e.?  and  erratic,  indeed,  being  but  $30  million 

Mr.  President,  the  foregoing  should  be  ■-•  ,       ,,„__,„  „vp-  ^y.^  „a^»  jo  vears 

..mple  response  to  any  objections  raised  i.  donations  w?at  is  Sso  of    nterest  to  ^sTn  this 

against  the  enactment   of   this  bill.   To  Public    donations    under    title    II,  r«Z    f.    }L    fan7  that    nlthmioh    diulo 

iho<;e  who  remain  unconvinced  however.         Public  Law  480 -          12.2  case   is   the    fact    that   although    diplo- 

'      .nhmff  The     toSn^  adSion^^^  Private  donations  under  title  HI,  matic  relations  were  severed,  Egypt  has 

.     submit     the     following     aamtionai  pubiic  Law  480 — .        116.2  continued    to    buy    from    us    American 

ccmments.  agricultural  goods,  as  well  as  parts  for 

Those  who  oppose  this  bUl  tell  us  we               ^otal  — -        128.4  American  mechanical  equipment,  insec- 

.should  study  various  implications  before  -  ticides,  and  other  commodities  essential 

any  positive  unilateral  action  is  taken.  2.  loans  repayable  in  local  cubkency  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  productive 

As  for  the  views  of  the  supporters  of  this  Local  currency  sales  under  title  I,  capacities.  In  fact,  since  the  June  1967 

bill,  we  would  say.  "Let  s  take  a  look  at  Public  Law  480                                  835.  8  ^^.^^_^^^g^^  ^3  j^  ^^e  6-month  period  from 

recent  historj'."  Egypt,  for  exampe  has  O'^"  '^^-^^P'^f"*,^^^^^^^  July   through   December   of    1967-U.S. 

r.ot  hesitated  to  take  severe  unilateral  f^^^^  ^^P  >pfedecess^  agencfes)!          16.7  exports    to    the   United    Arab    Republic 

action  against  the  United  States.  She  has  ^avg  totaled  some  $16.6  million.  Figured 

broken  diplomatic  relations,  closed  the  Total   852.5  on  an  annual  basis,  this  would  amount 

Suez  Canal,  thrown  out  United  Nations to  S32  million.  In  this  connection,  it  is 

lieace -Keeping  forces.  She  refuses  to  pay  3.  loans  repayable  in  dollars  noteworthy  that  during  the  same  period 

legitimate  debts  amoimting  to  $39  mil-  ix)ng-term  dollar  credit,  title  IV,  United  Arab  Republic  imports  of  Amer- 

lion  to  our  Government.  And  at  no  time  _  ^"•'"f  ^a^'  ^^^-----'^--r,":---              "^  ican  machinery  and  transport  equipment 

has  the  Nasser  regime  shown  the  slight-  °\'',l';j*r JpSrin  doUaS  I /^^^^^         69  1  totaled  $5.3  million,  whereas  during  the 

est   inclination    to   apologize   for   these  Export-impo'rt  Bank  loans  repay-  months  prior   to   the   war— January  to 

acts  and  accusations,  which  in  them-  able  in  dollars 40.5  June  1967— they  amounted  to  only  $5.1 

.■selves   should   form   sufficient  basis   for  ccc-3-year  dollar  credit 72.  5  million.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 

our  proposed  restrictions  on  importing  _.                                      ^^^^  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 

extra-long  staple  cotton  ^°^    Commerce  Department  list  of  exports  to 

'l,  for  one.  am  heartily  sick  and  tired  Remainder  (13  year  total)    (or  a  the  United  Arab  Republic  fully  docu- 

of  hearing  the  same  lame  and  exhausted  yearly  balance  of  trade  of  $30.7  menting  these  lacts.               ,^    ,.  ^ 

excuses  hauled  out  favoring  Nasser  over  million)    396. 1  There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 

oui-  own  citizens.  In  view  of  his  past  acts  sources:  U.S.  Departments  of  State,  Com-  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

of  hostility— acts  which  only  an  enemy  merce,  and  Agriculture.  follows: 
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TABLE  3.-US.  EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  ARAB  REPUBLIC.  BY  MAJOR  COMMODITY  GROUPINGS.  IN  SPECIFIED  PERIODS  OF  1967 

|ln  thousands  ol  dollars] 


January  to 
Jun* 


July 


August       September      October       November     December 


July  to 
December 


1967 
total 


Total,  exports  B i  49,425 

Agricultural  exports 


1.778 


3.363 


S.927 


1.537 


1.096 


Food  and  live  animals 


2,900 


16. 601 


25,990 


119 


1.058 


3.287 


S04 


345 


1.753 


7.066 


66.  C 
33.  l',6 


11.388 


SO 


135 


1.589 


174 


1.9SI 


Meat  preparations. .   

Milk  and  cream   

Fish  preparations 

Wheat,  unmilled 

Rice 

Corn,  unmilled 

Cereals  not  elsewhere  classiniid,  unmilled 

Wheat  flour,  meal,  and  groat'; 

Other  flour,  meal,  and  groats 

Breakfast  cereals,  prepared    

Malt  extract,  preparations  ol  fcur,  starch,  etc 

Fruits  and  nuts      

Vegetables  and  products 1 

Sugar  confectionery  and  chocqete  food  preparations 

Food  preparations,  not  elsewl1»re  classified 

Food  donated  for  relief  or  charity  not  elsewhere  classlFied 
Animals,  not  elsewhere  classjfed,  including  loo  animals 


13.339 


1 

0 

0 

0 

1.759 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3,507 

0 

0 

1,409 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1.806 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

2.909 

0 

42 

9 

'344 

48 

9 

0 

166 

0 

0 

0 

494 

2 

84 

171 

18 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

"339 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
173 
Q 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

.409 

0 

0 

0 

51 

57 

0 

430 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 


1 

1,7SJ 

4 

4.916 

1,806 

2. 9f,J 
iu\ 

m 

924 

:u 
ii 

7 
340 
I 


Beverages  and  tobacco 


Beverages  not  elsewhere  classified,  nonalcoholic 

Betiacages.  alcoholic 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured 

Cigarettes 

Other  tobacco  manufactures 


Oils  and  fats,  animal  and  vegstabliL 

Animal  oils  and  tats,  includingwool  greaw. 
Soybean  oil,  except  hydrogeniled. . 
Cottonseed  oil,  except  hydrogejiated 
Fatty  acids  and  refining  byproducts. 


Animal  feeding  stuff,  excluding  unqiilled  cereal 

Essential  oils,  pertume  materials..,. 

Animal  and  vegetable  materials,  not  elsewhere  speciFied.  crude 

Animal 
Vegetable 

Nonagricultural  exports 


Chemicals 

Manuiactured  goods,  classihed  by  dlief  material 

Machinery  an  j  transport  equipmen] ., 

Miscellaneous  manufactured  articlejl  not  elsewhere  classified 

Items  not  classified  by  kind 

Special  category  ■ 


'  Published  figure  revised.  |t  ^    ■      ,^  ,     .  Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census.  January-June   Report  FT  «5'; 

■  For  security  reasons,  certain  comnjidilies  are  designated  as  special  category  commodities      July-December:  Specialtabulation  of  as  yet  unpublished  data 
for  which  security  regulations  prevent  t|e  release  ol  information  in  as  much  detail  as  is  released 
for  other  commodities. 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  it  be- 
comes apparent,  therefofe,  that  Egypt 
is  using  a  hard-nosed  pCflicy  of  buying 
from  us  only  those  prod»)cts  which  she 
cannot  procure  elsewhere^  nor  at  a  bet- 
ter price,  and  wliich  she  \#ould  undoubt- 
edly continue  to  buy  from  us  irrespective 
of  any  action  taken  on  this  bill. 

Moreover,  as  the  State  IJepartment  has 
acknowledged  during  various  hearings — 
and  in  particular  by  Assistant  Secretary 
Macomber  in  his  letter  tOime  of  Decem- 
ber 22.  1967 — even  if  the  extra-long 
staple  cotton  import  quola  were  abol- 
ished, Egypt  would  have  too  insuperable 
problem  in  disposing  of  lier  extra-long 
staple  cotton  in  other  wor^d  markets,  so 
she  is  certainly  not  in  ne<|d  of  our  hard 
cash  for  her  extra-long  stiaple  cotton  to 
buy  her  essentials  from  us}  she  is  buying 
them  from  us  because  sfce  wants  and 
needs  them,  not  because  of  altruistic 
motives.  In  sum,  Egypt  is  hot  knowingly 
and  intentionally  giving  4s  any  advan- 
tage. We  are  not  dealing  i)fith  a  friendly 
country  here:  and  the  SU^an  is  follow- 
ing Egypt's  lead. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  ibiis  appropriate 
at  this  point  to  point  oujt  that  appar- 


ently the  only  ones  who  are  worried 
about  any  adverse  feelings  on  the  part 
of  Nasser,  which  passage  of  this  bill  may 
cause,  is  the  Department  of  State  and 
its  supporters.  We  seem  to  have  been  so 
worried  over  what  we  thought  the  Egyp- 
tians would  think  that  no  one  had  both- 
ered to  ask  Nasser  what  he,  in  fact,  would 
think  about  the  effect  this  bill  would 
have  on  his  ability  to  find  markets  else- 
where for  his  cotton.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  read  for  the  Record  an 
article  on  this  subject  published  in  the 
Wasliington  Post. 

Egypt  Sees  Bill  .\s  No  Threat 

Cairo.  July  16.— Egyptian  Economics 
Minister  Hassen  Abbas  Zaky  said  today  a  re- 
duction in  American  Imports  of  Egyptian 
long  staple  cotton  would  not  harm  the  Egyp- 
tian economy. 

Zaky  "vas  commentng  on  a  bill  before  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  halt  Egyptian  Imports  to 
the  United  States.  The  minister  said  the 
United  States  imports  only  3.4  per  cent  of 
Egypt's  total  annual  export  and  that  quota 
could   be   absorbed   through   other  markets. 

Additionally,  I  find  personally  embar- 
rassing the  implication  that  the  United 
States  cannot  afford  in  any  circum- 
stances to  deny  this  wholly  dispropor- 


tionate cotton  quota  to  Egj'pt,  but  must 
give  it  even  when  it  is  clear  that  the  re- 
sources from  it  may  be  used  wastefully 
to  purchase  armaments  or  may  be  used 
in  other  ways  inimical  to  U.S.  Interests 
as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  other  Arab 
coimtries  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  persons  have  also 
speculated  that  enactment  of  S.  1975 
might  influence  the  U.A.R.  not  to  reopen 
the  Suez  Canal  to  U.S.  shipping.  While 
I  do  not  believe  any  one  of  us  here 
would  want  to  try  to  predict  just  what 
will  transpire  here,  nevertheless  on  the 
basis  of  what  has  happened  before  there 
is  no  reason  to  assume  that  not  enacting 
the  bill  would  assiu-e  opening  of  the 
canal  to  our  ships — or  any  ships.  Extra- 
long  staple  cotton  Is  not  a  determining 
factor  in  several  of  these  sensitive  pol- 
icy problems,  and  the  future  of  the  canal 
will  depend  more  on  what  happens  in 
the  arenas  of  international  diplomacy, 
power,  and  politics.  When  Nasser  chose 
to  break  off  diplomatic  relations  with 
this  countrj',  he  did  not  then  consider 
his  extra-long  staple  cotton  exports  to 
be  of  primarj'  consideration  in  shaping 
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his  decisions,  and  I  feel  this  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  case. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Nasser  for  4  years  prior  to  the  severance 
of  diplomatic  relations  constantly  har- 
assed the  United  States  to  the  point 
where  he  was  calling  the  United  States 
the  enemy  of  Egypt.  Our  libraries  were 
being  burned  all  over  Egj.'pt  and  there 
was  no  promise  of  compensation  and  no 
apologj'  offered.  These  are  things  which 
lead  me  to  believe  cotton  has  no  consid- 
eration in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Nasser. 

Still  others,  Mr.  President,  have  raised 
questions   as  to  whether  enactment  of 
this  bill  would  lead  to  expropriation  of 
U.S.  assets  in  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic. Again,  this  is  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
closely   related   to   international   diplo- 
matic   and    trade    considerations.    But 
there  is  no  solid  evidence  that  the  U.A.R. 
will     nationalize     American     oil     com- 
panies— which  represent  our  main  direct 
investments   of    about    $100    million   in 
Ezypt.  Some  of  these  oil  industrj'  instal- 
lations are  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula  now 
occupied  by  Israel.  As  to  the  remaining 
companies  in  Egyptian-occupied   terri- 
tory,  there   is   strategic   advantage   for 
the  U.A.R.  in  having  our  companies  in 
the  al-Morgan  field— only  4  miles  from 
Israel-occupied   Sinai— which   keep   the 
Lsraelis  from  seizing  the  offshore  wells 
and  from  harassing  the  oil  tankers  in 
the  Red   Sea.   And   American   presence 
in  the  U.A.R.  balances  the  Russian  pres- 
ence at  Aswan  and  in  the  Western  desert, 
a  point  confirmed  by  Egyptian  rejection 
In  November  1967,  of  a  Russian  request 
for  a  naval  base  and  the  March   1968 
statement  by  President  Nasser  when  he 
."^aid  Egypt  was  still  a  nonalined  nation. 
Indeed,  Nasser  is  increasingly  aware 
and  frightened  of  the  Soviet  presence  in 
his  country,  sensing  that  he  is  in  im- 
minent danger  of  being  swallowed  by  the 
bear.  The  moment  he  feels  he  must  cor- 
rect this  imbalance,  he  will  act  as  he  has 
in  the  past,  knowing  full  well  that  the 
only  corrective  balancing  force  must  be 
provided  by  the  West,  led  by  the  United 
States.  He  will  then  turn  to  us  as  sudden- 
ly as  he  turned  from  us.  reestablishing 
diplomatic  relations  if  we  so  agree.  The 
rotton  factor  will  be  as  secondary  to  him 
then  as  it  was  when  he  originally  broke 
.elations. 

Finally,  let  me  add,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  American  extra-long  staple  cot- 
ton market  is  not  expendable  in  terms  of 
international  trade— much  less  to  that  of 
liostile  countries.  We  must  not  trade  off 
the  growth  of  this  important  industry, 
for  to  do  so  would  mean  putting  into 
practice  a  principle  which  is  basically 
wrong,  unwise  as  a  national  policy,  and 
also  totally  impractical.  Rather,  if  we  are 
farsighted  and  constructive  and  empha- 
size the  protection  of  our  own  valuable 
extra-long  staple  cotton  industry,  we 
can  move  from  the  present  abnormal 
situation  to  one  of  not  being  compelled 
to  rely  on  less  reliable  foreign  markets 
in  meeting  emergency  needs. 

We  should  never  have  weakened  the 
American  extra-long  staple  cotton 
grower  by  importing  such  large  quotas 
of  Egvptian  extra-long  staple  cotton  in 
the  first  place.  Now  that  Nasser  has 
broken  diplomatic  relations  with  us.  and 
has    done    everj'thing    possible    to    em- 


barrass and  discredit  this  country,  it  has 
become  even  more  imperative  that  Con- 
gress cut  off  these  cotton  imports  as 
soon  as  possible  and  restore  this  large 
market  to  the  American  extra-long 
staple  cotton  growers.  I  am  confident 
that  in  doing  so  we  will  hear  one  htige 
chorus  of  approbation  from  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  support  of  the 
Senate  for  S.  1975  and  its  Immediate 
passage. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  wish  to  voice  support  for  the  passage 
of  S.  1975.  In  speaking  in  favor  of  the 
cotton  growers  in  Arizona,  I  think  I  also 
speak  for  the  best  interests  of  a  much 
wider  segment  of  America.  I  know  many 
Americans  have  written  to  me  concern- 
ing the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy,  and 
specifically  asking  why  in  the  pursuit  of 
our  foreign  and  domestic  agricultural 
policies  and  agreements,  we  seek  to  harm 
our  friends  and  help  our  enemies. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  would  correct 
some  of  these  problems.  I  have  seen  the 
cotton  growers  of  Arizona  and  other 
parts  of  the  Nation  suffer  at  the  hands 
of  a  bureaucracy  that  seems  to  be  will- 
ing to  allow  our  domestic  ability  to  pro- 
duce cotton  wither  away  while  bargain- 
ing for  some  ephemeral  improvement  in 
diplomatic  relations. 

The  bill,  if  enacted,  would  have  bene- 
ficial results  in  the  field  of  foreign  rela- 
tions and  would  promote  better  diplo- 
matic  relations.   Tlie   bill    as   amended 
would  serve  notice  on  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  the  Sudan,  and  others  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  U.S.  abiUty  to  be 
generous  in  the  face  of  continual  harass- 
ments  and  insults.  One  of  the  major  rea- 
sons the  United  States  is  the  constant 
target  of  abuses  aroimd  the  world  is  the 
prevalent  idea  that  we  will  not  protect 
our  own  interests,  and  it  is  time  that 
we  indicate  that  there  are  limits  beyond 
which  nations  cannot  go  without  concern 
for  the  consequences  of  their  actions. 
The  bill  before  the  Senate  accomplishes 
the  notice  I  refer  to  above.  The  rebuke 
is  a  mild  one  and  is  not  too  severe,  allow- 
ing the  extra-long  staple  cotton  quota 
allotment  to  be  restored  2  quota  years 
after  diplomatic  relations  are  resumed. 
If  the  provisions  of  S.  1975  had  been 
the  law  on  Jime  6,  1967,  I  imagine  that 
those  countries  which  broke  diplomatic 
relations  with  us  would  have  been  more 
reluctant  to  take  such  a  drastic  step.  The 
difBculties  of  communicating  and  nego- 
tiating with  the  countries  involved  dur- 
ing the   past  months  would  have  been 
avoided  if  they  had  not  been  convinced 
that  they  could  use  diplomatic  maneu- 
vers to  their  benefit  and  to  our  detri- 
ment without  having  to  pay  for  their 
advantages.  But,  in  June  of  1967,  in  the 
absence  of  provisions  such  as  those  con- 
tained in  S.   1975,  diplomatic  relations 
were  severed  and  an  already  tense  situa- 
tion was  made  more  complicated.  If  the 
provisions  of  S.  1975  had  been  law  then, 
the    United    Arab    Republic    and    the 
Sudan  might  have  been  less  anxious  to 
break  diplomatic  relations. 

Nevertheless,  diplomatic  relations 
were  severed:  but,  if  the  provisions  of  S. 
1975  were  law,  there  would  be  an  added 
incentive  for  the  countries  involved  to 
restore  diplomatic  relations  as  soon  as 


possible— to  activate  the  mechanism  for 
returning  their  trade  quotas.  Probably 
those  countries  that  broke  diplomatic 
relations  with  us  on  Jime  6,  1967,  would 
have  moved  more  quickly  and  in  a  more 
cooperative  manner  to  restore  normal 
diplomatic  ties  if  there  had  been  some 
trade  advantage  for  them,  as  provided 
for  in  S.  1975. 

Tlie  balance-of-payments  situation 
would  be  helped  by  enactment  of  S.  1975, 
because  it  would  reduce  the  outflow  of 
dollars  by  allowing  domestic  producers 
to  supply  their  extra-long  staple  cotton 
to  domestic  mUls.  WhUe  some  committee 
witnesses  said  that  we  enjoy  a  balance  of 
trade  advantage  with  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  this  balance  largely  is  attrib- 
uted to  Public  Law  480  sales  and  to  in- 
vestments by  U.S.  oil  firms  in  the  United 
Arab  Republic's  oil  fields.  The  Public 
Law  480  sales  are  largely  for  foreign  cur- 
rency and  the  development  of  Egyptian 
oil  fields  is  not  likely  to  earn  dollar  cred- 
its these  firms  can  return  to  the  United 
States. 

In  addition  to  the  above  facts,  there 
is  sound  economic  justification  for  the 
limitation  of  the  extra-long  staple  cotton 
quotas.  Imports  now  are  equal  to  domes- 
tic production  of  this  type  of  cotton.  This 
situation  does  not  exist  in  any  other 
commodity  where  domestic  producers  are 
willing  and  able  to  supply  the  market. 
However.  I  have  tried  to  restrict  my  re- 
marks to  the  justification  for  connecting 
import  quotas  and  diplomatic  relations. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not  under- 
estimate the  benefits  S.  1975  has  for  im- 
proving our  diplomatic  relations  and  will 
enact  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  historj'  of  the 
problem  that  makes  enactment  of  S. 
1975  a  necessity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Review  of  Long-Staple  Cotton  Problem 
For  almost  fifty  years,  the  farmers  of 
Arizona  have  had  to  take  second  place  to  the 
fellaheen  of  Egypt  in  supplying  extra  long 
staple  cotton  to  American  mills.  They  feel 
that  ihev  have  been  unfairly  treated  and 
have  been  made  to  compete  with  a  group  of 
producers  who  are  repaid  for  their  efforts 
with  a  return  of  only  a  few  cents  per  pound 
of  cotton  produced. 

Extra  long  staple  cotton  was  first  grown 
in  Arizona  about  1910  from  seed  strains  de- 
veloped by  the  United  States  Agriculture 
Department  from  Egyptian  seed. 

For  a  number  of  years,  extra  long  £Up»e 
was  the  onlv  cotton  grown  In  Arizona.  During 
World  War  i  our  extremely  high  quality  Pima 
cotton  was  In  great  demand  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  pneumatic  truck  tires  and  for  other 
mllit.'\rv  fabrics  w'here  high  strength  and 
light  weight  were  essential:  airplane  f.ibrlcs 
and  machine  gun  belts,  for  example.  From  a 
production  cf  3300  bales  In  1916,  the  crop  ex- 
panded to  93.000  bale«  in  1920. 

As  the  big  demand  created  by  the  w.-.r 
was  slackening,  new  developments  In  textile 
manufacturing  processes  took  our  tire  mar- 
ket. Return  of  more  normal  conditions  also 
permitted  the  Egyptians  to  ship  in  nearly 
500.000  bales  of  extra  long  staple  cotton  In 
1920.  completely  taking  over  the  market, 
which  was  still  quite  substantial.  As  a  result, 
the  1920  crop  of  Arizona  grown  extra  long 
staple  cotton  (.ibout  90.000  bales)  sat  in  the 
gin  yards  for  many  months  and  a  large  num- 
ber "of  our  farmers  were  financially  ruined. 
Arizona      farmers      requested      protection 
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against  these  Imports  b  t  found  the  United 
States  Department  of  i  tate  opposing  them 
and  supporting  the  Egy  nians. 

In  1921.  our  growers  ent  two  spokesmen 
to  Washington  to  protes  that  the  US.  State 
Department  was  puttt  g  the  Intereet  of 
Egypt  ahead  of  our  ow  i  people.  Of  course 
the  protest  made  a  newB  Item  for  the  papers 
but  made  no  more  h<  Mlway  against  the 
State  Department  than  nany  other  protests 
against  the  saune  depar  mental  attitude  In 
the  ensuing  years  since  1  31. 

In  the  past  46  years,  me  have  seen  many 
changes  In  the  world,  1]  eluding  changes  in 
the  production  of  extra  long  staple  cotton. 

But  in  all  that  time  one  fact  has  stood 
out  nice  a  lighthouse — t  le  U.S.  Department 
of  State  has  steadily  an  1  unrelentingly  op- 
posed any  attempt  to  r  duce  Egyptian  Im- 
ports of  this  cotton  Ir  order  that  Amer- 
ican farmers  might  prod  ice  the  type  of  cot- 
ton for  the  domestic  mar  :et. 

In  1939,  Senator  Carl  :  layden  was  success- 
ful In  having  a  small  I  irllT  applied  to  the 
Egyptian  cotton  and  a  q  iota  established  for 
Imports  of  extra  long  taple  cotton.  That 
quota  Incidentally  abot  t  equalled  the  do- 
mestic mill  demand  of  th  ,t  time. 

Twice  the  quota  has  jeen  reduced  since 
then,  onfie  to  95,000  ba  ss  and  then  about 
ten  years  ago  to  86.000  b  les;  of  this  amount 
Egypt  supplies  about  8  ■,  These  imports 
have  been  allowed  to  sta  id  for  years  though 
they  are  clearly  In  vloli  tlon  of  the  mean- 
ing and  Intent  of  SecU  m  22  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Ac1  American  growers 
have  had  their  allotme:  ts  and  their  sup- 
port price  reduced  sever  1  times  all  because 
low  priced  Egyptian  cott-  n  was  permitted  to 
enter  the  United  States. 

When  the  SuPlma  Ass  >clatlon  of  America 
was  organized  in  1954  to  promote  the  sale  of 
American  Egyptian  cott  m.  It  did  an  out- 
standing Job.  Increasln  :  consumption  of 
extra  long  staple  cotton  t  r  as  much  as  80,000 
bales  per  year  but  the  flrf  ;  beneficiary  of  this 
activity  was  the  Egyptla;  whose  cotton  en- 
tered the  US.  In  Augus  prior  to  our  own 
harvest  season  and  whos(  cotton  was  moved 
flrst  before  our  mills  purchased  United 
States  cottcn  As  with  m  ny  other  Imported 
products,  the  Egyptian  c  itton  always  man- 
aged to  sell  for  a  penny  or  two  under  our 
support  price 

When  domestic  mill  de  nand  began  reced- 
ing from  Its  peak,  three  c  ■ 
was  the  American  farmei 
planting  and  who  took  a 
attempt  to  stay  competli 
labor  price  of  Egypt. 

We  can  produce  all  th 
cotton  United  States  mill: 
they   can   afford    to   pay 
cotton  is  the  equal  In  stre 
that  produced  anywhere 
tests.  We  believe  the  Unitld  States  mills  can 
and  will  buy  our  cotton  (  ri  a  fully  competi- 
tive basis. 

Under  the  impetus  of  tlie  SuPlma  promo- 
tional program,  the  farn  srs  of  Texas,  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  incre  sed  production  of 
extra  long  staple  cotton  f#3m  42.000  bales  in 
1954  to  84,000  bales  In 
doubt  whatever  of  their 
ness  to  produce  all  of  thii 
ton  the  niarket  will  take. 

Enactmnt  of  S.  1975  wo 
ers   in   Texas,   New   Mexlc 
opportunity    to   compete 
market  which  for  too  long|has  been  given  to 
the  Egyptian  Government. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  M  .  President,  on 
June  20,  1967,  I  joined  Senator  Mon- 
TOY.\  in  introducing  S.  ;  975,  to  prohibit 
imports  of  extra-long  s<  iple  cotton  Into 
tiie  United  States  frol  a  any  country 
which  severed  diplomatfc  relations  with 
us.  Passage  of  this  bill  Is  long  overdue. 

I  want  to  pay  specia  tribute  to  my 
colleague,  Senator  Monidya,  for  the  ex- 
cellent job  he  did  In  sta  tring  this  legis- 
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four  years  ago.  It 
who  cut  back  his 
lesser  price  in  an 
ve  with  the  slave 

extra  long  staple 
will  use  at  a  price 
ind  will  pay  Our 
gth  and  quality  of 
shown  bv  manv 


958.  There  is  no 
lillty  and  wllUng- 
high  quality  cot- 
id  give  our  farm- 
and  Arizona  an 
or   and   supply   a 


tion  through  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee.  I  also  appreciate  the  prompt 
action  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee in  returning  the  bill  to  the  Senate 
so  that  we  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
act  on  it  before  the  end  of  this  session. 
The  primary  purpose  of  the  bill  is  not 
to  penalize  a  country  tiiat  has  broken  off 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States.  This  legislation  was  first  con- 
ceived to  help  the  farmers  of  the  South- 
west because  they  need  additional  cotton 
acreage.  The  least  painful  way  to  get 
that  acreage  was  to  taice  it  from  a  nation 
which  is  not  friendly  to  this  country  and 
has  broken  off  relations  with  us. 

Senator  Montoya  and  I  could  not  see 
the  logic  of  letting  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public export  large  quantities  of  extra- 
long  staple  cotton  to  this  country  while 
telling  our  farmers  that  they  must  cut 
back  on  their  annual  cotton  acreage  to 
permit  the  Egyptians  to  supply  our  mills. 
Our  farmers  suggested  that  the  trend  be 
reversed.  We  agree.  It  is  only  fair  that 
instead  of  cutting  bsu:k  on  our  farmers' 
allotments  that  we  cut  back  on  the  im- 
ports from  imfrlendly  nations. 

If  this  legislation  is  passed,  the  import 
quota  would  be  cut  by  approximately 
56,000  bales  of  Egyptian  cotton  and 
about  400  bales  of  Sudanese  cotton.  This 
cotton  supplied  by  Egypt  and  Sudan 
would  then  be  supplied  in  the  future  by 
American  farmers. 

Some  have  asked  whether  there  will 
be  a  shortage  of  extra-long  staple  cotton 
for  our  mills  If  this  foreign  supply  is  cut 
off.  The  answer  is  definitely  no.  We  have 
enough  of  this  cotton  in  stockpiles  to 
carry  us  over  until  the  1969  crop  can  be 
harvested.  Our  fanners  iiave  assured  us 
that  cotton  would  be  planted  next  spring 
if  they  are  given  this  allotment. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  Depai-tment 
has  expressed  strong  opposition  to  tliis 
legislation  because  they  fear  such  a  step 
may  lead  to  difficulties  in  restoring  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  Egypt.  The  State 
Department  also  suggests  that  we  would 
be  damaging  ourselves  because  we  have  a 
favorable  trade  balance  with  Egypt  and 
that  this  would  probably  be  changed  if 
this  legislation  became  law. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  Egypt  broke 
off  relations  with  us  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  we  were  buying  their  cotton, 
lending  them  money,  giving  them  foreign 
aid,  and  selling  them  millions  of  dollars 
of  agriculture  commodities  under  the 
terms  of  Public  Law  480.  They  should 
have  realized  their  action  could  bring  un- 
favorable consequences.  Certainly  Egypt 
would  not  extend  favors  to  us  if  their 
farmers  were  in  the  same  position  as  ouis 
and  petitioning  the  government  to  per- 
mit them  to  grow  a  commodity  to  meet 
their  domestic  need. 

I  believe  that  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  answered 
the  second  point.  There  is  a  question  as 
CO  whether  or  not  we  are  actually  bene- 
fiting from  Egypt  to  the  extent  claimed 
by  the  State  Department. 

According  to  the  table  of  exports — U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce — set  forth  on 
page  24  of  the  hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee,  our  total  ex- 
ports to  the  United  Arab  Republic  and 
Sudan  amounted  to  $203.7  million  in 
1966.  At  the  time  the  table  was  prepared 


the  figures  for  1967  were  not  complete 
but  the  total  from  Januai-y  through 
November  only  amounted  to  $79.1  mil- 
lion. Our  imports  in  1966  were  $23.9  mil- 
lion and  in  1967  through  November  they 
were  $27.3  million.  This  would  seem  to 
leave  a  favoiable  trade  balance  of  $179  8 
million  in  1966. 

But  what  does  the  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Agriculluie  Committee  show  • 
It  shows  that  $127.1  million  of  these  ex- 
ports in  1966  were  financed  through  Uic 
CCC  or  under  Public  Law  480.  In  the 
testimony  on  page  88  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  hearings.  Mr.  j. 
S.  Francis,  Jr.,  president  of  the  SuPimu 
Association,  quotes  from  the  statistical 
abstiact  of  the  United  States  for  1966 
which  shows  that  the  United  States  gavo 
assistance  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
other  than  under  Public  Law  480  in  the 
amount  of  $156  million  In  1965  and  $26m 
million  in  1964.  This  testimony  further 
shows  that  about  $189  million  worth  of 
commodities  were  exported  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  in  1966  and  that  over  one- 
half  of  this — or  about  $104.5  million- 
was  wheat  and  flour. 

The  testimony— page  88,  Agriculture 
Committee  hearings — further  show.=. 
that  the  real  substantial  dollar  export^ 
from  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  were  for  equipment  fo 
oil  companies  for  use  In  their  develop- 
ment in  Egypt.  I  seriously  doubt  that 
Egypt  will  ever  permit  a  return  on  these 
foreign  investments.  In  fact,  if  the 
United  States  did  not  finance  commodi- 
ties and  if  our  oil  companies  were  not 
investing  and  developing  in  Egypt,  our 
exports  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
would  not  amount  to  ver>'  much. 

Mr.  President,  in  1954  the  extra-lont- 
staple  cotton  producers  of  the  South- 
west wanted  to  expand  the  markets  for 
their  special  type  of  cotton.  They  orga- 
nized the  SuPlma  Association  of  Amer- 
ica which  emphasizes  production  of  a 
high-quality,  extra-long  staple  cotton 
They  have  worked  hard  to  improve  their 
farming  and  they  have  invested  heavily 
in  land  and  equipment  to  improve  their 
overall  efBciency.  They  believe  it  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  American  mills  to 
have  an  adequate  supply  of  domeetlcally 
grown  extra-long   staple  cotton. 

SuPlma  has  carried  on  an  aggressive 
program  of  research  as  well  as  advertis- 
ing and  promotion  to  make  the  coimtrj- 
and  the  world  aware  of  the  superior 
quality  of  our  cotton.  Over  $2  million 
has  been  volimtarily  contributed  by  the 
producers  of  the  SuPlma  Association  to 
help  in  this  effort.  As  a  result,  the  acre- 
age allotment  Increased  to  a  high  of 
about  150,000  acres  in  1962,  but  today 
It  has  been  reduced  to  just  a  little  over 
70,000  acres,  or  about  a  50-percent  re- 
duction. During  the  pertod  1962  to  1967, 
these  farmers  also  received  a  reduction 
of  about  6  cents  a  pound  in  price.  While 
our  producers  have  taken  these  reduc- 
tions in  quantity  and  price,  foreign  pro- 
ducers have  continued  to  supply  about 
82,000  bales  of  extra-long  staple  cotton 
annually.  This  Is  continuing,  although 
our  producers  are  able  and  willing  to 
supply  the  market. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  fears  that 
passage  of  the  legislation  will  disrupt 
our    foreign     relations    program.     The 
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Hotise  has  amended  the  bill  so  that 
these  quotas  can  be  restored  2  years 
after  diplomatic  relations  are  resumed. 
Furthermore,  our  friends  will  not  be 
affected  by  this  cutback  under  provi- 
sions written  into  the  bill. 

I  strongly  believe  that  we  cannot  per- 
mit our  markets  to  be  taken  over  by 
countries  who  have  sliown  by  their  ac- 
tions that  they  are  not  our  friends.  I 
have  no  doubts  that  were  they  in  our 
position,  they  would  not  hesitate  to  take 
action  to  favor  their  own  farmers  In 
supplying  their  markets.  Tills  action  is 
well  understood  within  the  framework 
of  diplomacy  and  could  have  a  positive 
influence  in  restoring  relations  with 
these  countries.  We  certainly  have  little 
to  lose  and  much  to  gain. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  passage  of 
S.  1975. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  to  S.  1975  be  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as 
amended  be  treated  as  original  text  for 
purpose  of  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Tlie  amend- 
ments arc  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
this  bill,  S.  1975.  is  one  which  I  originally 
thought  I  would  oppose  as  vigorously 
as  I  could,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  lack 
of  interest  in  it,  for  some  reason  or  other. 
Thus,  I  merely  want  to  state  my  posi- 
tion and  my  opinion  on  the  bill  and  let 
It  .tro  at  that,  if  that  is  the  way  the  Sen- 
ate wants  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  bad  bill.  It  is 
harmful  to  the  complex  of  our  interna- 
tional relations.  It  goes  at  it  in  the 
wrong  way.  It  is  basically  a  special-in- 
terest bill  which  delves  rather  deeply 
into  a  delicate  international  situation 
in  the  Middle  East. 

I  have  no  objection — in  fact,  I  would 
.  upport  and  have  supported  the  attitude 
of  stopping  trade  with  coimtries,  such 
as  Egypt,  when  they  have  severed  re- 
lations with  the  United  States  and  as 
long  as  they  continue  that  severance  of 
lelationships. 

I  do  not  condone  what  Mr.  Nasser  has 
done.  I  do  not  defend  him  at  all.  I  say 
•hat  it  is  bad  in  principle,  when  we  con- 
.'-ider  the  delicate  international  situations 
we  have  facing  us  and  which  can  occur 
from  time  to  time,  to  tie  our  hands  on 
the  options  which  we  have  open  in  case 
lelations  begin  to  be  more  amicable  In 
the  future. 

I  will  give  an  illustration,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  had  some  strong  legislation 
ijroposed  to  cut  off  all  trade  and 
association  with  Mr.  Sukarno  and  his 
country  of  Indonesia — when  he  was 
criticizing  the  United  States  and  doing 
everything  he  could  to  injure  us — abso- 
lutely to  forbid  all  trade  relationships 
with  Mr.  Sukarno. 

I  opposed  that  in  committee,  not  that 
;  was  supportins  Mr.  Sukarno,  and  not 
that  I  thought  we  should  not  cut  off  this 
trade,  but  because  I  thought  it  should 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  enforce  as  long 
as  that  adverse  situation  obtained.  But 
•he  minute  something  might  change  in 
'ndonesia,  so  that  we  would  want  to  have 
•nore  friendly  relations   and  give  us  a 


tool  with  which  to  work  with  the  new 
regime,  if  one  came  into  being,  I  thought 
the  discretionary  provision  would  be  ad- 
vantageous. 

We  defeated  that  legal  statutory  pro- 
hibition. It  was  not  put  on  the  statute 
books  It  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
President,  with  the  admonition  that  as 
long  as  the  situation  continued,  we  would 
not  trade  with  Mr.  Sukarno. 

Well,  certainly,  in  a  very  few  months, 
the  political  .situation  in  Indonesia 
changed  and  It  became  most  advanta- 
geous for  us  Immediately  to  use  some 
economic  aid  in  there  to  help  the  new 
regime  get  on  its  feet. 

Had  we  been  required  to  go  through 
the  long  process  of  a  new  law  extinguish- 
ing the  old  law  and  changing  that  policy. 
we  might  have  lost  the  friendly  a.ssocia- 
tion  of  the  new  regime  and  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  it  had  been  built. 

The  same  thing  obtains  in  Egypt  to- 
day. I  do  not  defend  Nasser,  nor  his  re- 
gime. I  resent  as  much  as  anyone  else 
what  Nasser  has  done,  I  think  unwar- 
rantedly,  toward  the  United  States, 
when  we  have  been  trying  to  help  him 
from  time  to  time  in  the  past.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  suspend  all  trade  with 
him  as  long  as  he  maintains  his  ix)si- 
tion  of  hostility  toward  us  and  con- 
tinues the  break  in  relations.  The  same 
with  the  Sudan.  The  same  with  the  other 
countries. 

I  think  we  ought  to  keep  our  options 
open  on  this  and  not  write  it  into  law, 
because  the  time  may  come — and  I  hope 
it  is  before  too  long — when  those  frozen 
relationships  will  thaw  and  we  may  want 
to  have  the  immediate  opportunity  to  do 
something  to  save  a  situation  over  there 
which  is  not  only  volatile  but  which  can 
at  any  moment  explode  if  it  is  not  han- 
dled properly. 

I  said  a  minute  ago  that  this  is  spe- 
cial-interest legislation.  It  is.  I  am  not 
against  the  cotton  industry  of  this  coun- 
tiT.  I  am  not  against  the  long-staple  cot- 
ton industry.  But  I  do  not  think  the 
special  interests  of  one  section  should  be 
permitted  to  endanger  the  international 
relationships  in  an  area  of  the  world 
that  could,  very  conceivably,  in  the  next 
few  months  or  the  next  year  or  so  cause 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  if  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  help  stop  it  and  restore  ami- 
cable relations. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  growing  tension  in 
the  Middle  East  is  not  hypothetical.  It  is 
a  reality.  There  was  a  war  there  last 
June  and  the  present  situation  seems  to 
Indicate  that  there  may  be  further  trou- 
ble. Does  the  Senator  think  that  perhaps 
the  position  taken  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic  was  derived 
as  a  result  of  pressure  that  had  been 
brought  to  bear  on  Mr.  Nasser  by  the 
Russians? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain that  that  is  the  basic  cause  of  it. 
I  think  the  Russians  have  been  trying 
to  get  in  there  for  a  long  time,  and  they 
are  pretty  much  in  there.  I  understand 
they  have  2.000  or  3.000  military  tech- 
nicians in  EgyT>t  at  the  present  time. 
But  I  think  basically  the  difficulty  there 
was  Nasser's  own  ambition  to  try  to  unite 


the  Arab  world  against,  for  instance,  the 
United  States,  the  so-called  free  world, 
which  had  the  most  influence  in  that 
area  at  the  time.  I  do  not  think  the 
Russians  were  able  to  control  that  ortg- 
inally.  The  Russians  came  in  later,  after 
Nasser  practically  hung  himself  with  his 
own  rope. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  Russians  have  been  known  to  supply 
military  hardware  to  the  Eeyptlans? 
Does  evidence  not  exist  to  show  that 
they  have  resupplied  Egypt  with  the  arms 
.she  last  as  a  result  of  last  .summers  out- 
break; and  if  so,  do  you  not  believe  this 
is  creating  a  growing  tension? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Well,  there  is 
no  doubt  about  that.  The  Russians  are 
.supplying  military  hardware  to  Nasser. 
The  Russians  and  the  Czechs  are  doing 
it.  The  Iron  Curtain  countries  are  sup- 
plying the  military  hardware.  In  fact, 
that  is  all  Nasser  has.  Those  countries 
have  i-eplenlshed  what  he  lost  in  the 
Israeli  War.  There  Is  no  question  about 
that.  That  is  not  what  I  am  talking 
about. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  If  the  Senator  wlU 
.vield  furtlier,  there  are  two  things  to 
be  considered.  First,  there  is  the  advan- 
tage to  the  cotton  growers  In  a  par- 
ticular area  w-hich  would  result  from  the 
enactment  of  this  bill.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator's  .statement  that  such  a  consid- 
eration should  not  be  uppermost  in  our 
deliberation.  When  considered  in  this 
light,  the  bill  would  create  a  special  case 
for  the  extra-long  staple  cotton  growers 
in  the  Southwest. 

Second,  there  is  the  effect  which  S. 
1975  would  have  on  our  foreign  policy 
and  our  economic  policy  because  It  would 
set  a  precedent.  This,  I  believe,  must  be 
carefillly  considered. 

Opposition  to  the  bill  includes  the 
argument  that  would  tie  the  hands  of 
the  State  Department.  After  listening  to 
and  reading  the  arguments  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  over  a  period  of  years, 
in  which  it  has  urged  that  It  be  given 
permission  to  deal  with  the  imports  and 
exports  of  commodities,  and  after  con- 
sidering the  overall  record,  taken  in  toto, 
I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  we 
should  begin  to  think  In  the  first  In- 
stance of  the  welfare  of  our  own  par- 
ticular growers,  farmers,  producers,  and 
manufacturers  here  in  America. 

It  seems  to  me  that  over  the  last  25 
years  we  have  been  asked  repeatedly  to 
take  a  position  against  our  own  people. 
We  are  always  the  one  asked  to  make 
this  gesture.  It  Is  always  the  American 
farmer  or  manufacturer  who  must  or 
must  not  do  something  because  of  what 
may  or  may  not  be  the  result  or  ramifica- 
tions In  terms  of  the  world  struggle. 

Therefore.  I  would  say  that  the  time 
lias  come  for  us  to  act  in  such  a  way 
so  that  Mr.  Nasser  is  faced  with  the  de- 
cision. If  he  wants  a  peaceful  interchange 
of  commerce,  then  he  must  act  accord- 
ingly and  stop  playing  the  role  of  the 
middle  man  who  can  make  demands  of, 
and  have  his  desires  fulfilled  by,  both 
sides. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  do  not  think 
the  Senator  and  I  are  in  disagreement. 
I  apparently  ha^e  not  made  myself  clear. 
I  have  said  repeatedly  I  not  only  will 
not  object  to,  but  will  support,  the  cessa- 
tion of  trade  with  Mr.  Nasser  so  long  as 
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this  condition  exists.  I  am  talking  about 
freezing  it  Into  law  foi'  a  period  of  years 
after  the  resumption  o<  relations. 

May  I  say  again  th*t  if  the  Senator's 
argument  is  to  be  followed  out,  we  may 
as  well  build  exclusloftary  walls  around 
the  United  States,  Decause  we  make 
everything  In  abundance,  with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  <»lirome — we  are  a 
little  short  of  that — of  perhaps  magne- 
sium— we  are  a  little  #hort  of  that — but 
we  have  an  abundance  of  all  kinds  of 
foodstuffs  and  manu^ctured  products. 
If  we  are  going  to  gd  on  a  completely 
protectionist  basis,  wefmay  as  well  build 
a  wall  around  all  our  Products  and  pro- 
tect our  own  internal  business,  manufac- 
turers, farmers,  and  Everything  else.  I 
want  to  see  us  do  sort  e  of  that.  I  think 
some  of  it  should  be  pn  tected. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  air  glad  the  Senator 
mentioned  chrome.  It  ;  s  a  most  interest- 
ing situation  which  haj  to  do  with  United 
Nations  sanctions,  in  which  we  joined 
against  Rhodesia,  anc  with  which  this 
Senator:  disagrees. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPE  ^.  So  do  I. 
Mr  MURPHY.  I  understand  that  im- 
mediately after  the  Utited  Nations  got 
us  to  withdraw  from  oqr  friendship  with 
Rhodesia,  Rhodesia  st  Ipped  chrome  to 
Russia.  Russia  raised  tl  e  price  of  chrome 
$15  a  ton  and  exportei  it  to  the  United 
States. 

I  speak  of  this,  bee  luse  so  often  we 
hear  that  foremost  cc  isideratlon  must 
be  given  to  the  vieys  of  the  State 
Department. 

I  recall  that  one  of  tl  e  first  votes  I  was 
privileged  to  join  in  i  hen  I  became  a 
Member  of  this  distingi  Ished  body  had  to 
do  with  an  extra  $7;  million  to  Mr. 
Nasser.  I  said  at  that  ime  that  when  I 
campaigned  to  become  i  Member  of  the 
Senate  from  the  State  o  California  I  had 
promised  that  I  would  n  at  do  anything  to 
help  Nasser,  or  Sukarna,  or  any  of  the 
others  who  were  obvioasly  playing  the 
International  game  of  using  both  ends 
against  the  middle,  anc  that  the  sooner 
we  stopped  this  nonsens  .  the  sooner  they 
would  understand.  I  hafe  not  seen  any- 
thing to  change  that  iplnlon.  In  fact, 
if  anything  I  believe  the|ast  4  years  have 
borne  out  this  stand 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPEft.  I  agree  with 
what  the  Senator  said  I  years  ago  and 
I  agree  with  what  he  [says  now.  I  do 
not  think  anyone  has  fbjected  more — 
perhaps  others  object 
ously — in  committee  a 
Department,  and  every 
aid  we  gave  to  Nasser  d 
I  was  against  it 

That  is  not  what  I  aii  talking  about 
at  all.  I  am  talking  abou j  a  foreign  policy 
operation  program,  and,  I  think  we  are 
going  at  it  the  wrong  way 
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Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield  Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Will  the  Sen- 
Mr.    MONTOYA.    While    the    distin-  ator  excuse  me  a  moment? 
guished  Senator  from  Iowa  has  been  a  I  have  now  been  shown  some  figures 
prime  mover  in  trying  to  establish  our  showing  that  we  exported,  in  1967,  to 
foreign     relations     on     a     sound     basis  Egypt — that  is,  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 


through  legislation  and  appropriate  ac- 
tion in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions— and  I  commend  him  for  that — 
somehow  I  cannot  follow  his  arguments 
with  respect  to  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation,  with  respect  to  letting  the 
President  or  the  State  Department  exer- 
cise its  discretion  rather  than  having 
Congress  assert  its  leadership  and  its  pre- 
rogatives In  this  field  through  appropri- 
ate legislative  action,  triggered  by  spe- 
cial circumstances. 


public— $66.1  million  in  products,  and  we 
imported  from  Egypt  $14.9  million.  Tlie 
balance  of  trade  was  very  much  in  oui 
favor,  a  good  many  times  in  our  favor. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  willing 
to  put  sanctions  on  that  country  as  lont; 
as  they  behave  as  they  have  been  be- 
having. But  when  relations  begin  to 
thaw,  and  we  get  back  on  a  more  norn.al 
basis.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  exercise  certain  options  to 
encourage  that  recovery  of  relations;  be- 


Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Let  me  get  this    cause  that  is  a  powder  keg  over  then- 


more  voclfer- 
id  to  the  State 
jlace  else,  to  the 
ring  that  period. 


straight  with  the  Senator:  I  do  not  say 
the  President  should  use  his  discretion 
during  this  period  of  emergency;  and 
I  call  it  a  period  of  emergency  when  we 
do  not  have  relations  with  Egypt. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Why  does  the  Sena- 
tor say  mandatory  legislation  should  not 
be  enacted  to  take  care  of  such  a  situa- 
tion? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mandatory 
legislation  cutting  off  all  trade,  which 
would  require  new  legislation  if  the 
climate  gets  better. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  What  is  the  alterna- 
tive, then? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  alterna- 
tive is  to  let  the  situation  stand  as  it  is. 
We  are  not  trading  with  them  now  In 
long-staple  cotton. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes,  we  are.  On  the 
contrary,  in  effect  we  are  still  main- 
taining the  same  extent  of  trade  in  extra 
staple  cotton  as  before. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  If  we  are  I 
did  not  know  it,  and  I  apologize. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Would  the  Senator 
change  his  mind  if  he  knew  that  to  be 
true? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  No;  I  would 
say  not.  To  some  extent  I  might.  As  I 
said  a  while  ago,  I  would  support  legisla- 
tion saying  that  as  long  as  relations  con- 
tinue as  they  are.  that  is.  while  the 
break  in  relations  continue,  I  would  sup- 
port the  cessation  of  that  trade.  But  the 
implications  go  way  t>eyond  that. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  May  I  Inform  the 
Senator  that  since  the  June  breakoff 
in  relations  a  year  ago,  for  the  first  6 
months — that  is,  the  June  to  December 
period— our  exports  to  Egypt  were  in  the 
amount  of  $16  million,  or  at  the  annual 
rate  of  $32  million. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Is  that  In  long- 
staple  cotton? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  Is  what  they 

bought  from  us.  But  we  continued  to  buy 

from  them  at  the  same  rate  as  before. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 

I  am  confused  by  what  the  Senator  has 


and  I  think  legislation  such  as  this  i.s 
the  wrong  way  to  approach  it.  We  migiit 
just  as  well  say  no  product  can  be  im- 
ported, as  to  pick  out  cotton  for  exclu- 
sion. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  I  do  not  dispute  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  good  friend  from  Iowa,  but 
I  do  say  that  extra-long-staple  cotton 
as  produced  in  this  country,  is  in  thf 
very  exceptional  position  of  having  been 
curtailed  in  production  for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  are  trying  to  help  a  coun- 
try which  produces  it,  and  it  Is  the  only 
product  that  we  produce  in  this  countn 
that  is  subjected  to  a  50-percent  im- 
portation of  our  domestic  needs. 

I  know  my  good  friend  from  Iowa 
would  not  tolerate  it  if  our  Government 
were  to  start  importing  50  percent  of  oui 
domestic  needs  in  com  or  50  percent  fl- 
our domestic  needs  in  pork,  Iowa  bein^ 
a  great  com  and  hog  producer.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  would  agree  with 
that  proposition,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Well,  it  would 
depend  on  the  situation.  The  Senator  i.'^ 
talking  at>out  stopping  this  importatior. 
in  order  to  build  what  you  might  call  an 
Infant  industry  in  this  country.  Are  \\<' 
proceeding  on  that  theory? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  It  is  not  an  Infant  in- 
dustry; it  is  a  12-year-old  child. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  talkinc 
about  the  old-infant  industry  protective 
theory.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to  proceed 
on  that  theory,  that  is  one  thing;  but  I 
think  the  time  for  that  has  long  since 
passed,  and  we  should  proceed  on  the 
negotiation  and  bargaining  philosophy 

But  if  it  is  just  a  question  of  trade 
why  not  cut  off  all  trade  with  all  the 
world — all  trade  with  Japan,  for  exam- 
ple, because  they  can  make  things  cheap- 
er than  we  make  them,  and  undercut 
and  undersell  us?  We  might  just  as  well 
do  that. 

I  did  not  intend  to  express  myself  at 
this  great  length.  I  merely  wanted  to 
make  my  position  clear.  I  think  this  pro- 
posal is  wrong  In  principle,  and  I  think 
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thJrHnH^^th^h°°"i,?    "w^  '^"'■^^    *^"^^^  ^'■""^  ^-  I  as^ed.  is  that  long-  it  may  well  be  something  that  will  rise 

the  period  of  the  break  in  relations.  staple  cotton?  up  to  plague  us  in  the  future,  and  may 

I  think  another  thing  Jp  this  bill  which        Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  am  saying  that  they  be  a  spark  that  could  either  ignite  or. 

should  be  pointed  out  vftry  pointedly  by     have  bought  from  us  at  the  rate  of  $32  If  handled  the  other  way.  could  enable 

tliose  who  oppose  it  Is  the  fact  that  It    million  a  year,  taking  the  figures  from  us.  some  time  in  the  near  future,  to 

withdraws    the   quotas   from    all    these    June  to  January,   which  amounted   to  smooth  over  some  of  these  rough  spoU-^ 

countries  all  over  the  wjrld.  so  that  we    $16  million.  We  have  continued  to  buy  and  get  back  on  a  normal  footing 
*'?"L1.  K^^^  *°  have  ne^♦  legislation  re-    cotton  from  Egypt  at  the  same  rate  as        I  just  think  it  is  Improper  legislation. 

estaDiishing  quotas.  If  w|  once  take  that    before  we  severed  diplomatic  relations.  I  am  not  opposing  the  prohibition  on  this 

and  the  intent  Is  to  continue  to  do  so. 
In  spite  of  the  breakoff  in  relations,  un- 
less we  do  something  by  way  of  legisla- 
tion. 


away  and  try  to  get  it  bapk,  we  will  have 
a  great  deal  of  dlfflculty. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  PBesident.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  queaiion? 


trade  during  the  period  when  we  have 
no  diplomatic  relations,  but  I  think  there 
is  more  to  the  question  than  that. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  hesi- 


tate to  take  issue  with  my  good  fnend 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  on  this 
matter,  but  what  I  propose  to  do  is  mere- 
ly to  lay  before  the  Senate  some  facts 
which  were  developed  at  the  committee 
hearings. 

As  Senators  will  remember,  this  bill 
was  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  which  held  healings 
for  2  days.  After  the  hearings  were 
lield,  the  committee  voted  to  rep>ort  the 
bill,  and  I  believe  there  were  two  or  three 
members  who  opposed  it. 

What  concerns  me  is  not  so  much  cut- 
ting off  the  importation  of  long  staple 
cotton  from  Egypt,  but  the  cost  that  will 
be  inflicted  on  the  American  taxpayer. 
The  Senate  passed  the  farm  bill  last 
week.  T'nat  bill  would  extend  the  pro- 
uram  for  4  years.  As  I  stated  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  the  only  basis  for  opposition 
to  the  bill  was  that  it  cost  a  good  deal 
more  than  was  originally  anticipated. 

The  pending  bill  is  ostensibly  intended 
to  cut  off  the  exportation  of  long  staple 
cotton  from  Egypt  to  the  United  States. 
That  is  good  and  well  if  the  Senate  wants 
to  do  that.  However,  the  pending  bill 
would  add  52,100  acres  of  land  in  the 
West  to  the  number  of  acres  now  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  extra-long 
staple  cotton.  We  do  not  need  this  extra 
acreage. 

We  will  have  on  hand  on  August  i, 
1968.  about  312,000  bales  of  extra- 
long  staple  cotton  and  we  will  use  only 
132,000.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will  last 
us  almost  2  years  if  we  do  not  plant  1 
single  acre  of  long  staple  cotton  to  use 
what  we  now  have  on  hand. 

In  order  to  retain  that  cotton  in  stor- 
ige,  it  costs  quite  a  bit  of  money.  The  in- 
vestment that  we  have  in  that  cotton 
costs  us  at  the  present  time  around  5  or 
1)  percent  interest. 

That  was  my  main  objection,  as  mv 
Tood  friend,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico, will  undoubtedly  remember. 

I  sympathize  with  the  Southwest.  I 
would  be  the  first  one  to  say:  "Ck)  on  and 
plant  it  if  we  need  it."  However,  we  do 
not  need  it. 

As  the  facts  will  show  here.  In  addi- 
tion to  planting  extra-long  staple  cotton 
in  -the  Southwest,  almost  ever>'  farmer 
who  will  be  entitled  to  acreage  under  the 
pending  bill,  if  It  Is  passed,  already  has 
quite  a  large  acreage  of  upland  cotton. 

I  have  an  example  here  in  particular 
where  one  cotton  grower  has  an  allot- 
ment of  692  acres  of  upland  cotton,  and 
he  has  an  acreage  allotment  of  7.9  acres 
of  extra-long  staple  cotton.  If  this  bill 
is  passed  and  becomes  law,  that  man  will 
get  about  75  percent  more  of  extra-long 
staple  cotton  to  plant  in  addition  to  the 
upland  cotton  that  he  already  has. 

Mr.  President,  from  an  agricultural 
-standpoint,  that  is  what  concerned  me. 
My  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
took  the  position  that  we  should  not  per- 
mit the  pending  bill  to  pass  because  of 
the  fact  that  we  would  be  cutting  off  the 
importation  of  cotton  from  Egypt  and 
Sudan. 

All  that  is  true,  and  I  would  venture 
to  say  that  my  good  friends,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  and  the  other  Senators 
from  the  Southwestern  States,  would  not 
vote  for  the  pending  bill  except  that  their 
States  would  receive  about  58.900  addi- 
tional acres  of  cottonland  to  plant. 


When  I  give  that  figure,  of  course  there 
is  included  in  that  amount  the  land  re- 
sulting from  the  bill  that  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  a  few  months  ago,  the  so- 
called  Hayden  bill.  That  bill  would  have 
increased  the  cotton  acreage  by  about 
6,800  acres.  The  Senate  passed  that 
measure.  That  measure  is  now  before  the 
House,  as  I  understand  it,  and  it  has  not 
been  passed.  But  the  pending  bill  would 
add  to  that  6.800  acres,  if  the  bill  is 
passed,  more  acreage  and  would  have 
the  Secretaiy  of  Agriculture  distribute  it 
among  the  States  of  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona California,  and  maybe  a  part  of 
Texas  for  a  grand  total  of  58,900  acres. 

The  production  from  that  58.900  acres 
of  land  plus  the  original  allotment  would 
be  more  than  the  production  used  in  our 
countrj'.  Assuming  that  the  entire  58,900 
acres  had  been  planted  this  year,  in  my 
opinion  it  would  have  further  aggravated 
the  huge  surplus  we  now  have  in  storage. 
And  much  of  that  cotton  is  now  m  stor- 
age and  under  the  control  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

Mr  President,  that  was  the  mam 
thrust  of  my  opposition  to  the  pending 
bill  As  much  as  I  would  like  to  accom- 
modate my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  I  Mr.  Hayden  1.  and  my  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  California,  and 
the  Senators  from  New  Mexico.  I  thought 
it  was  incumbent  upon  me  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  bring  these  facts  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  know  the  exact  amount  that  it 
will  cost,  but  we  have  estimates  here 
ranging  from  S5.4  million  a  year  to  as 
much  as  $7  million  a  year,  and  that  is 
merely  to  cover  the  interest  on  the  cotton 
that  will  be  taken  over,  plus  the  storage 
and  acquisition. 

As  was  stated  by  me  and  others,  there 
was  a  little  disappointment  over  oiir 
present  program  in  that  it  cost  a  little 
more  than  anticipated.  And  to  further 
aggravate  it  by  this  measure.  I  think,  is 
wrong  It  is  unconscionable  for  us  to  pass 
a  bill  of  this  kind,  a  bill  which  would  be 
an  added  burden  to  the  taxpayer.  And  it 
would,  in  my  opinion,  further  aggravate 
our  carrj'over. 

I  would  not  blame  the  opponents  of  our 
farm  program  if  they  were  to  criticize 
the  program  a  good  deal  because  of  the 
passage  of  the  pending  bill. 

If  the  bill  were  limited  simply  to  cut- 
ting off  Egypt  and  the  Egj-ptlan  Sudan 
from  the  exportation  of  extra-long- 
staple  cotton  into  this  country,  I  do  not 
suppose  that  our  friends  would  be  inter- 
ested in  the  pending  bill. 

But  where  I  draw  the  line  is  that  what 
E?ypt  does  not  send  here,  they  want  to 
produce;  but  the  amount  of  production 
thev  are  asking  for  will  be  far  in  excess 
of  what  we  need.  That  is  the  chief  reason 
why,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  I  am  present- 
ing the  facts  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  present  some 
facts  in  respect  to  the  issues  involved 
in  this  bill.  It  is  wasteful  at  a  time  when 
all  our  energies  should  be  devoted  to 
conserving  our  resources  and  avoiding 
additional  burdens  upon  the  American 
taxpayer.  While  it  purports  to  be  against 
the  interest  of  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
It  is  really  against  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  United  States  now  has  a  surplus 


of    extra-long-staple    cotton.    This    bill 
provides  for  greatly  expanded  production 
of  that  commodity.  That  is  the  real  pur- 
pose of  the  bill.  Estimated  total  stocks  on 
hand  in  the  United  States  as  of  August  1. 
1968.  will  be  312,000  bales,  more  than 
double  the  amount  consumed  and  ex- 
ported in  the  marketing  year  ended  July 
31,  1967.  Domestic  consumption  in  that 
year  was  134,900  bales  and  exports  were 
12  900  bales,  making  total  disappearance 
147,800  bales.  However,  the  vast  majority 
of  exports  of  extra-long-staple  cotton  are 
under  Public  Law  480.  In  1966-67.  Pub- 
lic Law  480  exports  amoimted  to  10.700 
of  the  12.900  bale  total  exports.  Our  pres- 
ent stocks  would  last  2  years  if  not  a 
single  pound  was  produced  or  Imported. 
Even  if  we  Imported  no  cotton  from  the 
United  Arab  Republic  or  Sudan,  produc- 
tion at  the  present  level,  together  with 
existing  stocks,  would  take  care  of  our 
needs    for    many    years.    Approximately 
171  000  bales  of  this  cotton  were  held  by 
the'commodlty  Credit  Corporation.  With 
expanded  production  as  provided  by  this 
bill,  these  stocks  cannot  be  disposed  of  in 
anv  reasonable  manner,  and  they  are 
likely  to  Increase,  since  domestic  cotton 
cannot  be  substituted  in  all  cases  for  cot- 
ton produced  in  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic. 

Representatives  of  the  National  Cotton 
Council  and  the  SuPima  Association  of 
America  came  to  the  committee  last 
November  with  a  proposal  for  working  off 
this  surplus.  That  proposal  was  approved 
by  the  administration,  by  the  committee, 
and  bv  the  Senate.  It  was  passed  as  part 
of  H.R.  10864  on  November  21  last  year. 
S.  1975  would  largely  reverse  the  action 
the  Senate  took  last  year. 

The  present  surplus  of  extra-long- 
staple  cotton  has  developed  In  part  be- 
cause of  a  change  in  the  method  of  sup- 
porting the  price  of  upland  cotton.  The 
support  loan  for  upland  cotton  was  re- 
duced, the  balance  of  the  support  being 
made  in  the  form  of  payments.  Tlie  sup- 
port loan  for  extra-long-staple  cotton 
has  remained  at  a  high  level,  so  that  its 
price  has  been  out  of  line  with  upland 
cotton,  and  consequently  upland  cotton 
has  been  used  in  many  cases  where  ex- 
tra-long-staple cotton  would  have  been 
used  if  the  prices  had  been  In  line.  H  R. 
10864  would  have  remedied  this  situa- 
tion by  reducing  the  support  loan  for 
extra-long-staple  cotton  and  providing 
for  payments  to  make  up  the  difference. 
It  woiild  also  have  permitted  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  sell  extra-long- 
staple  cotton  at  market  prices.  Coupled 
with  these  pronsions  for  disposing  of 
the  surplus.  H.R.  10864  provided  for  an 
increase  in  the  national  acreage  allot- 
ment of  6,800  acres. 

In  making  the  proposal  which  was  in- 
corporated in  H.R.  10864.  representatives 
of  the  National  Cotton  Council  and  the 
SuPima  Association  of  America  realized 
that  the  6.800-acre  increase  in  the  allot- 
ment  nearly  10  percent — was  a  mag- 
nanimous increase  in  view  of  the  surplus 
on  hand.  Without  the  changes  in  price 
support  and  disposal  methods,  the  sur- 
plus would  have  continued  to  increase  by 
30.000  to  35.000  bales  per  year,  even  with- 
out any  incre9se  in  the  allotment.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
FMr.  Jordan]  appearing  on  page  12  of  the 
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Senate  report  on  H  R.  10864,  the  Depart- 
ment stated : 

You  also  requested  our  views  on  program 
expenditures  for  extra-long-staple  cotton  if 
the  allotment  price. support  program  now  In 
efTect  (Including  disposal  operations  under 
Public  Law  480)  Is  continued.  Under  these 
assumptions  during  the  next  few  years  we 
would  expect  yields  per  acte  to  Increase  and 
domestic  consumption  to  decline — due  maln- 
'y  to  the  unfavorable  relittlonshlp  between 
the  loan  level  for  extra- ICng-staplo  cotton 
and  that  for  upland  cotton.  We  estimate  that 
CCC  acquisitions  of  cotton  through  the  loan 
program  would  Increase  by  30.000  to  35,000 
bales  per  year  at  a  cost  oif  about  $235  per 
bale.  TTius.  net  fiscal  year  expenditures  would 
Increase  to  about  $14  to  $16  million  The 
sharp  increase  In  expendltnres  from  current 
levels  (about  $7.5  million  i  is  due  primarily 
to  the  Increased  quantity  of  cotton  which 
win  be  acquired  by  CCC  (about  $7  to  $8  mil- 
lion per  year)  if  the  current  program  Is  con- 
tinued. 

Because  they  realized  that  the  6.800- 
acie  increase  was  very  generous,  and  be- 
cause of  the  need  to  dispose  of  the  sur- 
plus, representatives  of  the  Cotton  Coun- 
cil and  tbe  SuPima  Association  included 
In  their  proposal  last  November  a  pro- 
vision placing  a  ceiling  on  the  national 
marketing  quota  until  the  surplus  was 
disposed  of.  This  celling  would  allow  for 
the  6.800-acre  Increase,  and  no  more. 
This  provision  was  approTed  by  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Senate. 

The  pending  bill  increases  production 
far  beyond  our  needs.  It  does  not  pro- 
vide any  means  of  disposing  of  the  sur- 
plus. Instead  of  providing  for  a  6.800- 
acre  Increase  in  the  national  allotment, 
it  provides  for  a  52,100-acre  Increase. 
Instead  of  about  a  10-percent  increase, 
it  provides  for  about  a  75-percent  in- 
crease from  70,500  acres  to  122,600  acres. 
Under  section  347(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  the  national 
quota  equals  domestic  consumption,  plus 
exports,  les.s  Imports,  plus  an  additional 
number  of  bales  If  necessary  to  assure 
adequate  working  stocks.  There  is  no  way 
to  dispose  of  the  existing  surplus.  H.R. 
10864  provided  such  a  way.  But  S.  1975 
would  even  supersede  H  R.  10864  to  pre- 
vent any  possibility  of  disposing  of  Gov- 
ernment stocks,  since  it  provides  at  line 
17  on  page  2,  as  follows: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  Secretary  shall  give  domestic  pro- 
ducers the  opportunity  to  produce  an  amount 
of  such  extra  long  staple  cotton  equal  to  any 
reduction  In  supply  which  may  result  from 
the  enactment  of  this  subsection  .  . 

If  both  H.R.  10864  and  S.  1975  were 
enacted,  it  would  appear  that  the  pro- 
vision just  quoted  would  require  an  in- 
crease of  52,100  acres  In  addition  to  the 
6.800-acre  increase  provided  by  H.R. 
10864,  making  a  total  Increase  of  60.900 
acres.  That  would  be  more  than  an  80- 
percent  increase  in  the  allotment  and  it 
is  unconscionable. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  this  bill 
would  lock  up  our  present  surplus  and 
encourage  the  production  of  additional 
surplus,  the  bill  would  require  the  United 
States  to  violate  its  agreements  under 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariff  and 
Trade.  This  might  or  might  not  have 
some  adverse  effect  on  the  United  Arab 
Republic  and  Sudan,  but  it  would  have 
a  most  serious  effect  on  the  faith  and 
credit  to  be  accorded  by  the  world  to 
U.S.  commitments  Certainly  at  this  time 
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we  should  avoid  any  possibility  of  sug- 
gesting that  the  word  of  this  country 
cannot  be  relied  upon. 

Sd  far  as  the  United  States  Is  con- 
cerned, passage  of  this  bill  would  be  a 
senseless  act.  Even  if  the  United  Arab 
Republic  were  to  take  no  retaliation — 
and  we  have  very  vulnerable  interests  in 
that  area — even  if  we  suffer  no  loss  of 
character  In  breaking  International  com- 
mitments; even  if  we  do  not  mind  paying 
the  taxpayer's  money  to  store  unneeded 
cotton;  there  still  Is  no  advantage  to  the 
United  States  In  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
The  real  ones  who  gain  from  this  bill  are 
a  few  thousand  farmers,  most  of  whom 
also  raise  upland  cotton. 

This  is  especially  unconscionable  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  almost  all  of  the 
producers  of  extra-long-staple  cotton 
are  also  producers  of  upland  cotton. 

Senators  will  remember  that  under 
the  new  upland  cotton  program  produc- 
ers are  paid  for  reducing  their  acreages 
of  cotton.  Now  this  bill  comes  along  and 
rewards  these  same  producers  by  In- 
creasing their  acreages  of  extra-long- 
staple  cotton.  Under  no  circumstances 
does  this  make  any  sense. 

For  example,  one  producer  of  extra- 
long-staple  cotton  has  an  allotment  of 
only  7.9  acres.  But  this  same  producer 
has  an  upland  cotton  allotment  of  692 
acres.  Under  this  bill  his  extra-long- 
staple  cotton  would  be  increased  by  about 
80  percent  while  he  Is  being  paid  to  re- 
duce his  upland  allotment. 

The  Senate  acted  responsibly  in  pass- 
ing H.R.  10864.  That  bill  may  or  may 
not  become  law.  If  It  does  we  will  have 
one  kind  of  program.  If  S.  1975  becomes 
law  we  will  have  a  very  different  pro- 
gram. If  both  become  law,  we  will  have 
still  a  different  program.  Under  this  state 
of  affairs  the  Senate  cannot  possibly 
know  the  effect  of  enactment  of  S.  1975. 
Furthermore,  hard  economic  sense 
would  further  militate  against  the  pas- 
age  of  this  bill.  Today,  and  for  many 
years  in  the  past,  this  country  has  en- 
joyed a  favorable  balance  of  trade  with 
the  United  Arab  Republic. 

In  1967  our  favorable  balance  of  trade 
amounted  to  S27.1  million.  And  this  takes 
into  consideration  all  U.S.  Government- 
financed  programs.  In  1966  our  favorable 
balance  amounted  to  $46.9  million,  while 
In  1965  and  1964  our  favorable  balance 
amounted  to  $42.6  million  and  $60.4  mil- 
lion respectively. 

Actually,  imports  of  cotton  from  the 
United  Arab  Republic  amounted  to  only 
S13.7  million  in  1967;  S12.2  million  In 
1966;  and  S7.8  and  $14.5  milUon  respec- 
tively in  1965  and  1964. 


Therefore,  if  the  United  Arab  Republic 
were  to  retaliate  and  I  expect  she  would, 
our  best  Interests  would  not  be  served 
I  say  let  us  be  hardheaded  about  this 
matter  of  trade.  Our  dollar  is  on  the  fir- 
ing line.  The  strain  on  our  gold  stocks 
continues.  This  is  no  time  to  work  agaln.st 
ourselves. 

Today,  we  are  In  bad  shape  so  far  as 
dollars  are  concerned.  We  are  losing  our 
gold  by  the  tons.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  has  given  some  in- 
formation as  to  the  amount  of  exports 
from  Egypt  to  our  country,  but  I  have 
figures  indicating  that  the  dollar  ex- 
ports— dollar  exports,  not  pounds — t  > 
Egypt,  from  1955  to  1967,  were  $872.9  mil- 
lion, and  the  dollar  Imports  from  Eg\\)i 
were  $253.5  million  in  that  period-of  time 
The  favorable  balance  in  our  favor  was 
$619.4  million. 

It  is  true  that  as  of  today,  the  Impor'- 
export  picture  is  not  as  good  as  it  was  n 
few  years  ago;  but,  what  Eg>-pt  sells  to  us 
dollarwlse  Is  in  excess  of  what  we  bui- 
from  Egypt  and  the  Sudan. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  would  be  a  mis- 
take for  us  to  cut  off  this  trade  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  I  said.  Increase  tl.e 
stocks  of  a  commodity  that  we  do  not 
need  at  the  moment,  which  we  have  in 
excess  of  our  requirements,  stored  In 
some  warehouses  scattered  throughout 
the  country.  For  that  reason,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  that  this  bill  should  not 
be  passed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
table  from  which  I  was  Just  reading,  as 
well  as  other  documents  showing  the  Im 
port-export  position  between  our  coun- 
try. Egypt,  and  the  Egyptian  Sudan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

U.S.  EXPORTS  TO  AND  IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  ARAF, 

REPUBLIC  (EGYPT).  CALENDAR  YEARS  1955-€7 

|ln  millions  of  dollars) 


Export 


Import 


Year 


Total 


Dollar 
export 


Total 


Dollar 
value  of 
imports 
on  ELS 

cotton 


US.  favor 

abledoll^ii 

balance 

of  trade 


1955 78.5 

1956 96.6 

1957 40.1 

1958 51.9 

1959 105.8 

1%0 150.6 

'961 161.8 

1%2 234.4 

1963 209.4 

1%4 267.8 

1%5 157.6 

1966 189.0 

1967 66.0 

Total....  1.809.5 


56.2 
61.9 
38.0 
50.9 
33.7 
63.2 
72.4 
79.2 
72.7 
89.5 
75.1 
127.4 
52.7 


25.6 
14.8 
17.1 
16.4 
14.4 
24.7 
22.0 
23.1 
21.2 
24.3 
17.1 
17.8 
15.0 


21.4 
11.0 
14.1 
13.3 
11.5 
12.9 
14.4 
11.8 
10.8 
14.5 
7.8 
12.2 


30.6 
47.1 
21.  ' 
34.^ 
19.^ 
38.'^ 
50.1 
56.1 
51.5 
65.2 
57.9 
109.6 
37.7 


872.9     253.5 
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LONG-STAPLE  (OTHER  THAN  UPLAND)  COTTON 


Year  beginning 
Aug.  1 


National 

allotment 

(acres) 


Domestic  mill       Exports  (bales) 

Planted     Harvested       Yield        Production      consumption 

acreage      acreage     (pounds)       (bales)  (bales)  Total 


Carryover  at 
beginning  of 
Public     season  (bales) 


Law  480 


1955 46,000 

1956 45.000 

1957 89.400 

1958 83,300 

1959 70.800 

1960 64,800 

1961 63.700 

1962 100,300 

1963 149,900 

1964 112,500 

1965 77,800 

1966.  81.400 

1967 70.500 

1968 70,500 


43,700 
43.  700 
84.500 
79.600 
67,900 
62,700 
61,900 
96,300 
143.800 
110.300 
77,300 
80.100 
68,500 


41.100 
41.300 
80. 800 
76.200 
65, 900 
60.200 
59.400 
93.600 
139.800 
107.100 
74,800 
78.000 
66,400 


500 
583 
•)85 
525 
512 
535 
503 
57S 
562 
536 
563 
447 
459 


41.500 
49. 100 

79.  ;oo 

81.900 
69.100 
66.000 
61.000 
109.  800 
161.200 
116.700 
85. 600 
71.200 
62.200 


124.900 
112.200 
99.400 
109.100 
137.300 
148.100 
170,600 
160.600 
140,  700 
152,300 
140.900 
135.00U 


20,300 

57.900 

9.700 

23,  500  23, 200 

4,200  4,200 

7,400  4,700 

7,100  6.700 

2.700  2,600 

1.600  1.300 

21,200  15.300 

5.  700  3, 300 

12.900  10,700 


176,900 
129,800 

53, 300 
121,700 
152. 300 
154.400 
l;i8.300 

90, 400 
199,600 
253,200 
259, 300 
288, 501 
253, 800 
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Present  law 


liam 


1967 
(I) 


1968 
(2) 


1969 
(3) 


Hayden  bill.  H.R.  15098 
1%8 
(4) 


Nasser,  H.R.  10915 


1969 
(5) 


1968 
(6) 


1%9 
(7) 


H.R.  15098  and  H.R.  10915 
1968  1969 

(8)  (9) 


Acreage: 

Allotted 

Planted. 

Harvested - 

Yield  pound  per  acre  harvestei) 

Supply  and  utilization  (bales): 

Production  (in-season  ginnings) ---;■  -  -  - 

Beginning  stocks  (including  preseason  ginnings). . 

Imports  and  city  crop'... 

Domestic  disappearance 

txports 

Sale  of  ex-stockpile  cotton 

Ending  stocks .";'"';v n 

Support  price  per  pound  (average  ol  crops)  (cents)....  «' 

Puce  support  payment  rate  (cents). 


70,500 

69,500 

67,500 

490 

68,000 
219,000 

88,000 
130,000 

25,000 

4,000 

224,000 


70.500 

68,500 

67.500 

550 

77,000 

-  224, 000 

86,000 

120,000 

30.000 

5.000 

242.000 

47 


70.500 

68.500 

67.500 

560 

79.000 

242, 000 

86,000 

115,000 

30,000 

5,000 

267.000 

47 


$18,100,000      J18.600,000 


77.300 

1 68.  500 

67.500 

550 

77,000 

-224.000 

80,000 

160.000 

30.000 

5.000 

196.000 

40 

7.97 

J2. 900. 000 
15.400.000 


77.300 

76.000 

75.000 

560 

88. 000 

196.000 

80,000 

165,000 

30.000 

b.OOO 

174.000 

40 

7.97 


122.600 

■  68,500 

67.500 

550 

77.000 

-224.000 

i  30. 000 

100,000 

30.000 

10. 000 

211.000 

47 


70,500 
68.500 

67.500 
560 

79.000 

211.000 

!  30. 000 

95.000 

30.000 

10.000 

205,000 

47 


129,400 

1 68, 500 

67.500 

550 

77,000 

224,000 

25,000 

140,000 

30.000 

10,000 

166,000 

40 

7.97 


77,300 

76.000 

75,000 

560 

88,000 

166. 000 

25,000 

145,000 

30,000 

10,000 

114.000 

40 

7.97 


Producer  payments...- kis  bobbOO 

farm  value  ol  production »ib,uw.uw 

^^j^l  16,000,000        18,100.000        18,600,000       18.300.000 

l/3)or  receipts' Of  expenditures:                                      -1200  000      -4  200  000      -5.900,000  '5.600.000 

Net  change  in  stocks  at  loaniate         _M0'000          -^500  000         -600,000  -500.000 

Storage,  handling,  and  loan  settlement -auu.uuu            sw.uuu  -2,900,000 

Price  support  paymente '.fi'Rbb'bbo""' -8"0OO;0OO'""-8,o6o,bOO  -5,900.000 

Public  Law  480 '       ' J 


$3,400,000  , 
17,600,000 


$18,100,000      $18,600,000 


$2,900,000 
15,400,000 


$3, 400, 000 
17.600,000 


21.000.000        18,100,000        18,600,000        18.300,000  21,000.000 


-4  400  000  -1-3,100,000       -1.400.000  -'-U. 600, 000 

-1400:000  -500,000         -500.000  -500.000 

-3  400  000                         -2,900,000 

-6, 900;  000  -8.000.000       -8,000.000  -6.900.000 


-I  10,400,000 

-400,000 

-3,400,000 

-6,900,000 


Estimated  major 


expenditures -8,300,000 


-12.700.000 


14:500.000      -4:700.000  _-6J0O^0O0_-^5. 400. OOO^^aOO. OM  _-t-l. 300. OOP -3^00MO0 


Cnange  in 
.ear).. 


CCC  stocks  .bales)  (from  June  30  ol  prior 


-5,000 


-18.000 


-25,000 


-28,000 


-22,000 


-13,000 


-6,000  -58,000 


-5Z,000 


Legislation  would  be  ei  acted  too  late  to  aHect  1968  plantings. 
:  Excludes  stockpile  cotttn. 
Including  3,000  bales  of  Tanguis. 


NOTES 


Extra-Long-Staple  Cotton  Import  Controls 
The  bill  should  not  be  approved. 

1  It  would  sharply  reduce  pre.sent  active 
prospects  for  reestabiishlng  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. 

2  It  would  not  benefit  farmers  this  year, 
;nce  U.S.  extra  long  staple  cotton  is  already 

planted  and  at>out  to  be  harvested. 

3.  Most  ELS  producers  also  grow  upland 
cotton. 

4.  Farmers  would  have  to  cut  tack  after 
diplomatic  relations  are  resumed. 

5  Since  U.S.  grown  extra  long  staple  cot- 
ton is  not  a  direct  substltut<>  for  foreign 
,,'rowths  It  would  deliver  another  part  of  the 
overall  cotton  market  to  synthetic  fibers. 

6  The  Senate  has  passed  Senator  Hayden's 
1)111  to  expand  utilization  of  ELS  cotton  by 
-edticlng  the  price  support  loan  and  adding 
n  direct  payment.  This  bill  will  improve  the 
competitive  position  of  ELS  cotton. 

U.S.  grown  ELS  cotton  has  lost  markets  to 
upland  cotton  and  synthetic  fibers— not  to 
torelgn  grown  cotton.  These  market  losses 
have  been  particularly  sharp  since  a  one- 
price  system  was  adopted  for  upland  cotton. 
The  Havden  bill  goes  directly  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem  and.  therefore,  would  be  much 
more  efifectlve  (at  least  50 '1.  more  effective) 
in  regaining  markets  than  would  the  An- 
ierson  bill. 

It  is  of  real  merit,  while  S.  1975  Is  a  puni- 
tive bin  that  could  do  damage  at  home  and 
abroad. 

7.  It  would  hurt  our  balance  of  payments. 

8.  It  Is  not  needed  because  we  have  a  sur- 
plus of  265,000  bales  above  next  year's  need. 

Balance  of  trade. 
Dollar  exports  to  Egypt  1955-67..     $872.9 
Dollar  imports  from  Egypt -      253.5 

Favorable  U.S.   balance 619.4 

Additional    extra-long-staple    cotton    not 

needed:  „   , 

Bales 

Total  stocks  Aug.  1,  1968 206,000 

CXIV 1424 — Part  17 


Total  estimated  domestic  consump- 
tion and  exports 132,  000 

Difference 74,000 


1968  crop. 


77,  000 


Excess  1968-69 -  151,  000 

Bales 

29.000 

85.000 


Present  faw-  1967.  25  at  265;  1968,  30  at  265;  and  1969,  30  at  265. 
Hayden  bl*  (1^  k.    5098):  1968,  30  at  230;  and  1969  30  at  230. 
Nasser  (H  R  10915):  1968,  30  at  265;  and  1969.  30  at  265. 
HR  15l»8andHR  10915    1968,  30at230;andl969.  30at230. 
The  aboveSes  were  based  on  the  very  limited  data  currently  ^v'jlabe.  They  indicate  the 
(rend  that  would  occur  in  consumption,  exports,  and  imports,  but  may  not  indicate  the  exact 
magnitude  ot  change  at  various  price  levels^The  estimates  are  subject  to  change  as  additional 
data  become  available 

course,  fundamental  foreign  policy  problems 
that  would  be  aggravated  by  passage  of  the 
Nasser  bill.  But  the  main  point  of  Interest  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and,  we  be- 
lieve, the  growers  of  this  cotton  Is  that  the 
Hayden  bill  will  do  the  Job  while  the  Nasser 
bill  will  not. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.   ELLENDER.   I  yield. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Senator  stated 
that  if  this  bill  is  passed,  we  would  have 
a  production  increase  over  and  above  the 
requirements  for  filling  the  gap  caused 
by  the  severance  of  the  quota  to  Eg>'pt 
and  the  Sudan.  Is  that  a  correct  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Well,  that  is  the  way 
I  understand  It.  That  Is  why  the  Senator 
is  for  the  bill.  I  suppose. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  should  like  to  read 
from  page  2  of  the  bill,  where  It  Is  In- 
dicated that  there  would  be  no  increase. 
The  language  is  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  shall  give  domestic  pro- 
ducers the  opportunity  to  produce  an 
amount  of  such  extra  long  staple  cotton 
equal  to  any  reduction  In  supply  which  may 
result  from  the  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion .  .  . 

In  other  words,  the  clear  language  of 
the  bill  is  to  the  effect  that  the  domestic 
producers  may  be  allowed  to  produce 
onlv  such  amount  of  cotton  as  is  repre- 
sented by  the  reduction  of  the  quota  from 
Egypt  and  no  more. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  does  that 
amoimt  to?  At  one  time  It  amounted 
to — I  do  not  have  the  figures. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  have  the  figures. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  which 
would  take  a  5 -year  average,  the  figure 
would  be  52,100  acres  a  year. 


Does  not  include: 

Stockpile 

Imports    

Total  excess  stocks 265.000 

Except  lor  1961,  1962  and  1963  the  national 
allotment  has  always  been  less  than  100.000 
acres.  Actually  In  1963  with  production  at 
161.2  thousand  bales,  the  CCC  acquired  96,000 
bales  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,000. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  re- 
cently made  a  thorough  analysis  of  S.  1975. 
They' estimate  that  shutting  out  Imports  of 
approximately  55.000  bales  of  cotton  from 
Egypt  and  the  Sudan  would  open  an  addi- 
tional market  for  U.S.  grown  ELS  cotton  ol 
only  about  30  to  35.000  bales  per  year.  The 
remaining  gap  would  be  filled  to  some  ex- 
tent by  upland  cotton  but  mainly  by  man- 
made  fibers,  particularly  the  polyesters.  This 
Is  due  to  the  fact  that  U.S.  produced  ELS 
cotton  ;s  neither  long  enough  nor  strong 
enough  to  fully  replace  African  cottons  for 
certain  specialized  uses.  Thus,  passage  of  the 
so-called  Nasser  bill  would  in  the  main  be  a 
boon  to  the  manmade  fibers.  In  addition, 
these  small  benefits  would  accrue  only  for 
two  years  after  resumption  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  estimate  that  a 
reduction  in  the  loan  level  for  U.S.  grown 
ELS  cotton  to  about  the  40c  level  as  would 
be  authorized  under  the  Hayden  bill,  would 
provide  an  additional  market  for  U.S.  grown 
ELS  cotton  of  45  to  55,000  bales  per  year. 
This  would  come  about  as  a  result  of  this 
cotton  being  more  competitive  In  price  with 
manmade  fibers  and  especially  with  upland 
cotton.  There  are  no  significant  differences 
in  the  CCC  expendlttires  that  could  be  ex- 
pected   under   the   two   bills.   There   are,   of 
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Mr.  ET.I .FINDER.  Of  course,  that  would 
mean  that  we  would  be  producing  that 
amount  of  cotton  with  368.000  bales  on 
hand  now. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  We  have  a  mean  aver- 
age formula  in  the  bill  which  amounts 
to  52,100  acres  a  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  our  consump- 
tion is  only  120,000  bales,  which  Includes 
export  under  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  was  going  to  go  into 
that,  but  I  deferred  to  the  Senator  to 
complete  his  statement. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  other  words, 
whether  or  not  we  needed  the  additional 
bales,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would, 
under  the  bill,  be  bound  to  permit  the 
planting  of  what  Egypt  and  the  Sudan 
sent  to  this  country — the  average  sent  In 
the  last  5  years? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Except  that  the  Sec- 
retary has  continuing  jurisdiction  over 
the  domestic  quota,  which  he  now  en- 
forces and  which  he  could  cut  down  In 
order  to  cut  down  surpluses  in  an  orderly 
fashion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  full  domestic 
consumption  as  of  last  year,  the  year 
ended  July  31.  1967.  was  135.000  bales.  As 
I  have  just  pointed  out,  we  will  have  on 
hand  312.000  bales.  It  will  take  us  2  years 
to  consume  what  we  now  have  on  hand. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  figure  I  have 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as 
of  this  morning.  Is  a  total  of  237,192 
bales,  represented  by  the  following  cate- 
gories: 24.192  bales  is  the  1967  crop  in 
CCC;  101.000  bales  is  the  accumulation 
of  years  prior  to  1967.  in  inventory  in 
CCC;  29,000  bales  is  the  national  stock- 
pile in  CCC;  and  83,000  bales  to  the 
credit  of  mills  and  merchants — for  a 
total  of  237,192  bales.  These  are  the  fig- 
ures supplied  to  me  as  of  this  morning 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  a  difference 
because  I  have  Included  estimated  1968 
production.  The  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  announcement, 
dated  Washington,  July  3.  1968,  shows  a 
carryover,  Augvist  1,  1968.  of  206.000 
bales;  estimated  1968  crop  production  of 
77.000  bales;  and  I  have  included  the 
stockpile  of  29,000  bales — for  a  total  of 
312,000  bales.  The  figures  differ  only 
slightly.  They  both  come  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  it  may  be 
that  they  differ  slightly  because  of  a 
difference  in  dates. 

But  the  fact  remains  that,  as  of  2 
weeks  ago,  according  to  the  estimates 
I  have  obtained  from  the  Department, 
we  will  have  on  hand  a  total  of  312,000 
bales. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Has  the  Senator  com- 
pleted his  remarks? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  nothing  fm- 
ther  to  add. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  wisli 
to  comment  briefly  on  the  very  able  ar- 
gument presented  by  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  It 
is  stated  that  this  would  be  an  added 
cost  to  the  American  taxpayer,  which 
cost  principally  is  occasioned  by  virtue 
of  the  purpwse  of  cotton  and  the  storage 
thereof  in  the  bins  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

Last  year,  which  is  a  representative 
year,  we  had  a  surplus  of  24.192  bales 
which  went  Into  the  Commodity  Credit 


Corporation.  There  is  no  price  support 
on  extra-long  staple  cotton,  which  has  a 
unique  position  in  the  farm  price  struc- 
ture as  it  is  being  handled  by  the  Gov- 
ernment under  the  farm  legislation  that 
exists.  We  are  orphans  in  this  partic- 
ular regard.  We  have  no  subsidy  and  we 
have  no  price  support.  For  years  the  in- 
dustry has  been  taxing  itself  so  as  to 
do  some  research  and  to  tell  the  mills 
and  the  world  about  the  benefits  of  extra 
long  staple  cotton.  This  is  the  cotton  that 
produces  the  supima  shirt  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  cotton  shirts  in  the  world. 

With  respect  to  the  surplus  going  into 
the  bins  or  storage  places,  I  might  say 
that  by  virtue  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1956,  section  202,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  was  mandated  by  the  Con- 
gress as  follows,  and  I  read  from  sec- 
tion (b)  : 

(b)  Beginning  not  later  than  August  1, 
1956.  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Is 
directed  to  sell  for  export  at  competitive 
world  price*  Its  stocks  of  domestlcaJly  pro- 
duced extra  long  staple  cotton  on  hand  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  The 
amount  offered  and  the  price  accepted  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  such 
as  to  dispose  of  such  quantity  In  an  orderly 
manner  and  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time. 

I  do  not  believe  this  has  been  done  and 
that  is  why  we  have  accumulated  a  sur- 
plus. I  share  the  concern  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  over  the 
accumulation  of  these  surpluses.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  the  history  of  our 
accumulation  of  surpluses  and  the  dis- 
position thereof  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  not  dispose  of  these  sur- 
pluses. 

While  I  advocate  they  be  orderly  dis- 
posed of.  and  I  am  sure  the  Secretaiy  of 
Agriculture  can  be  mandated  by  Congress 
to  start  an  orderly  process  of  elimination 
of  these  surpluses — I  could  vote  for  such 
a  bill — I  will  not  tolerate  the  purchase  of 
50  percent  of  our  needs  in  extra-long 
staple  cotton  from  a  coimtrj'  whose 
inimical  attitude  against  the  United 
States  has  been  expressed  by  its  leader 
many  times. 

This  is  one  of  the  issues,  in  addition  to 
the  added  issue  that  the  extra-long  staple 
cotton  industry  in  this  country  is  the 
only  industry  subjected  to  50-percent 
importation  of  domestic  needs.  This  is 
unfair  and  inequitable  and  this  bill  is  de- 
signed to  correct  such  inequity  and  in- 
justice. 

I  do  not  believe  my  friend  from  Louis- 
iana meant  to  say  literally  that  if  this 
bill  is  passed  it  would  cause  a  78-percent 
increase  in  cotton  acreage.  I  think  he 
meant  to  say  that  if  this  bill  is  passed  it 
would  cause  a  78-percent  increase  in  ex- 
tra-long staple  cotton  acreage,  which  is  a 
different  matter.  Unless  I  am  wrong,  I 
think  that  is  what  he  meant  and  the  Rec- 
ord should  so  show. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  tried  to  show,  as  I 
recall,  a  grower  who  had  a  quota  of  600- 
odd  acres  of  upland  cotton  and  who  had 
a  quota  of  about  8  acres  of  long  staple 
cotton.  If  this  bill  were  enacted  then  the 
latter  quota  would  be  increased  by  80  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Eighty  percent  of  the 
eight. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  what  I  want 
to  have  clear  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  would  be  80  percent 
of  the  amount  of  acreage  he  had  iii 
extra-long  staple  cotton. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Another  thing  that  .s 
important  in  this  discussion  is  why  the.";e 
surpluses  have  accumulated.  Who  is  re- 
sponsible for  their  accumulation.  I  think 
this  is  a  very  salient  question  to  b. 
answered. 

Had  we  not  imported  so  much  cotton 
from  Egjrpt  and  had  we  not  Imported 
so  much  cotton  from  the  Sudan  durlnt- 
this  period  of  accumulation  we  would  no' 
have  a  surplus  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  We  would  have  had  to  in- 
crease our  domestic  production  and  n" 
surplus  would  exist;  but  the  surpluses  arf 
not  credible  to  the  domestic  producer,'- 
Rather,  the  surpluses  are  due  to  the  im- 
port policies  of  our  State  Department 
which  did  nothing  to  reduce  the  quota- 
in  light  of  existing  and  accumulating 
surpluses  which  were  taking  place. 

I  wish  to  analyze  the  price  differential 
which  I  think  is  another  integral  part 
of  this  argument.  Are  we  getting  cheaper 
cotton  for  our  mills  as  a  result  of  the 
Importation  and  quota  system  with 
which  we  bless  Eg>pt  today.  I  say  we  arc 
not  getting  less  expen.slve  cotton. 

I  have  these  figures  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  which  were  compiled 
as  of  July  17,  1968.  This  is  the  comparison 
and  analysis.  American  grade  3  staple 
cotton  cost  43.45  cents  per  pound  as 
landed  in  New  England  mills.  Egj'ptlan 
extra-long  staple  cotton  of  the  same 
quality  cost  56.45  cents  per  pound.  Egyp- 
tian extra-long  staple  In  a  slightly  better 
quality,  cost  57.5  cents  per  poimd. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
given  me  the.se  figures  which  show  that 
there  is  no  benefit  to  the  American  con- 
sumer or  American  mills  to  buy  Egyp- 
tian cotton.  The  reason  they  are  buying 
this  cotton  now  is  that  there  is  a  short- 
age of  supply  on  the  American  landscape 
and  we  have  had  to  resort  to  importa- 
tion. Thereby,  as  of  today  the  mills  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  more  than  they  pay 
for  domestic  cotton.  So  the  price  argu- 
ment. I  think,  is  very  relative  to  this 
matter  and  very  important  in  consider- 
ing whether  or  not  this  bill  should  pass. 

EOTFT'S   dagger    IK    AMZaiCA'S   BACK 

Mr.  President,  we  live  in  an  age  of 
realities.  History  records  the  death  of 
many  a  society  and  system  that  refused 
to  recognize  reality.  We  here  in  this 
country  have  refused  to  face  it  more 
than  once  In  the  past,  and  the  same 
seems  to  be  true  now. 

George  Santayana  said : 

They  who  refuse  to  learn  from  history  are 
doomed  to  repeat  It. 

I  echo  that  sentiment.  Particularly  In 
the  case  of  Egypt  and  Nasser  vls-a-vls 
the  United  States. 

Our  Nation  has  gone  out  of  its  way 
over  the  year  to  befriend  Egypt.  We  have 
given  aid  in  profusion  and  suffered  much 
In  return.  We  have  poured  money  and 
grain  into  Egypt's  coffers  and  granaries. 
We  have  received  an  unrelieved  stream 
of  hostility  and  antl-Amerlcanlsm  In 
reply. 

Rarely  have  I  ever  seen  or  even  read  of 
such  a  relationship.  Does  one  constantly 
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crawl  on  one's  stomach  toward  some- 
one who  receives  one  each  time  with  a 
well-placed  kick?  Does  one  lick  the  boots 
that  trample  on  one?  Does  one  put  a 
dagger  into  the  hand  of  one's  deadliest 
enemy,  then  present  one's  back  to  him 
for  a  better  target? 

It  seems  that  everyone  in  America  but 
our  State  Department  is  well  aware  of 
the  deliberate  policy  of  Na.sser  and  his 
regime.  Our  property  has  been  destroyed. 
American  nationals  have  been  placed  in 
danger  and  assaulted  physically.  Sym- 
bols of  our  coimtry,  from  the  flag  to  our 
libraries,  have  been  destroyed  as  a  result 
o!  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  Nasser 
regime. 

Has  anyone  doubted  for  one  moment 
that  the  mobs  were  anything  but  govern- 
ment-inspired? And  when  Israel  had  him 
by  the  throat  in  a  crisis  in  his  own  mak- 
ing, and  his  dreams  of  blood  conquest 
went  a-gllmmering.  what  did  he  do?  In 
order  to  save  his  own  pitiful  skin,  he 
blamed  it  on  America,  causing  Radio 
Cairo  to  state  that  our  planes  had  aided 
I.rael.  This  claim  has  since  been  re- 
.- jundlngly  refuted. 

What  I  am  seeking  to  delineate  Is  the 
( .laracter  of  the  man  and  the  quality  of 
his  leadership.  He  is  a  completely  amoral 
i  idlvidual.  bursting  with  hate  and 
dreams  of  conquest,  one  who  will  do 
anything,  including  the  selling  of  his 
country  to  the  Russians,  which  he  has. 
i:i  order  to  sustain  what  is  left  of  his  de- 
lusions of  grandeur. 

This  has  resulted  in  a  calculated  policy 
1.:  hate  toward  our  country.  He  has  never 
changed.  He  never  will  change.  He  has 
i-'cnerated  this  hate  for  a  period  of  4  or 
5  years  without  alteration.  To  expect 
Egypt  to  respond  to  any  kind  of  amica- 
hle  gesture  or  ix)llcy  is  to  expect  a  cu- 
comber  to  give  light  or  a  sheep  to  bark. 
We  delude  ourselves  down  the  path 
•  o  destruction  and  disaster  by  i^ersisting 
m  any  belief  that  Nasser  will  change. 
That  Nasser  is  now  hand  in  glove  with 
•he  Soviets  will  only  compound  our  weak- 
ness and  give  our  enemies  a  greater  open- 
ing. 

Let  us  show  this  modem  Barbary  pi- 
rate that  we  shall  not  pay  his  tribute 
any  longer,  nor  cater  to  his  whims  of  the 
moment.  Let  us  show  that  the  spirit  of 
'efferson  and  Decatur  is  not  dead.  Let 
is  give  this  Hitler  of  the  Nile  the  back 
)f  our  hand  that  he  so  richly  has  earned. 
I  have  had  enough  of  him.  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  American  people  share 
•hat  sentiment. 

The  only  thing  Nasser  and  his  kind 
mderstand  is  strength.  Shall  we  allow 
this  man  to  get  away  with  any  more  of 
these  acts?  The  Soviets  call  his  tune,  and 
'.e  must  show  that  we  are  aware  of  this. 
If  there  is  any  doubt  whatsoever  about 
this,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
,)rinted  In  the  Record  a  series  of  high- 
lights, arranged  chronologically,  of  Nas- 
.ser's  anti-American  record  in  recent 
vears.  which  have  been  documented  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  I  am  sure 
will  prove  beyond  doubt  that  Nasser  con- 
-enitally  hates  America  and  all  that 
.America  stands  for.  Cotton  bill  or  no  cot- 
ton bill,  he  will  never  change  his  stripes 
toward  us.  That  is  my  argument  today. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  high- 


lights were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


1964 

January  22:  Cairo  newspapers  attack 
statement  of  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Political  Affairs  U.  Alexlx  Johnson, 
that  the  tJ.S.  was  neutral  in  the  Middle  East. 

February  22:  Nasser  calls  on  Libya  and 
Cyprus  to  •■liquidate"  U.S.  and  British  bases 
on  their  territories. 

November  26:  Students  In  Cairo  protest- 
ing U.S.  rescue  operations  In  the  Congo  burn 
down  the  USIS  library,  destroyed  the  Marine 
barracks  and  damaged  the  U.S.  Embassy.  Am- 
bassador Lucius  Battle  delivers  a  protest 
note  over  Inadequate  protection  given  U.S. 
property. 

December  19:  A  plane  owned  by  the  US. 
oil  company  of  John  W.  Mecom  Is  shot  down 
by  UAR  Jets  after  the  plane,  according  to 
UAR  officials,  failed  to  answer  radio  requests 
for  Identification,  refused  to  follow  UAR  air- 
craft to  a  landing  field  and  attempted  to 
escape  towards  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The 
two  occupants  of  the  plane  were  killed. 

December  22;  Our  State  Department  said 
the  Mecom  plane  had  filed  a  flight  plan  and 
UAR  action  was  too  harsh  for  seriousness  of 
violation 

December  23:  Nasser  said  the  US.  could 
■•drink  the  f^ea."  If  !t  did  not  like  the  way 
the  UAR  handled  Its  foreign  relations.  Main 
Issue  of  the  controversy  between  the  two 
nations  was  UAR  assistance  to  Communist- 
backed  Congo  rebels. 

December  24:  UAR  rejects  U.S.  protest  note 
over  downing  of  the  plane  on  December  19. 

lees 

January  29 :  UAR  censored  Egyptian  news- 
papers In  order  to  delete  attacks  against  the 
U.S.  after  the  House  of  Representatives  voted 
to  curtail  US.  aid  to  the  UAR. 

July  23:  Nasser  said  the  U.S.  had  made 
demands  on  the  UAR  as  condition  for  food 
shipments  A  US.  embassy  official  wa«  ac- 
cused of  spying  for  the  CIA. 

August  25:  Commander  of  a  U.S.  destroyer 
visiting  Jlddah.  Saudi  Arabia,  apologized  to 
the  UAR  and  Nasser  because  he  had  failed 
to  offer  a  salute  when  Nasser's  ship  passed 
his  on  the  way  to  a  stat^  visit 

.'Vugtist  27:  During  a  visit  to  Moscow.  Nas- 
ser called  for  a  halt  in  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  and  accused  the  U.S.  of  .-iggresslon. 

September  1 :  A  Joint  Nasser-Russian  com- 
munique Issued  at  the  end  of  Nasser^s  visit 
called  for  a  halt  In  U.S.  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam. 

1868 

January  24:  Egyptian  diplomats  admitted 
their  roles  as  Intermediaries  between  U.S. 
and  North  Vietnamese  officials  had  made 
little  progress  In  settlement  of  the  question 
of  protection  for  American  prisoners  held 
bv  the  Communists. 

February  22:  Nasser  said  supplying  of  arms 
by  the  U.S.  to  Israel  was  "antagonistic"  to 
the  Arabs. 

February  26:  Nasser  accused  the  U.S.  of 
trying  to  create  an  alliance  in  the  Middle  East 
hostile  to  the  UAR,  and  of  supporting  Israel. 

May  9:  Nasser  said  U.S.  "aggression"  In 
Vietnam  was  similar  to  Brltlsh-Prench- 
Israell  aggression  against  Egypt  In  1956. 

May  14:  Nasser's  press  continued  anti- 
American  attacks  in  what  appeared  to  be  a 
welcoming  gesture  for  the  visit  of  Soviet 
Premier  Kosygln. 

July  11:  It  was  reported  that  the  U.S.  pro- 
tested establishment  in  Cairo  of  a  Viet  Cong 
embassy  on  May  18.  1966. 

Augiist  22:  Nasser  reversed  a  two-year-old 
policy  by  allowing  a  visit  to  Alexandria  by 
two  U.S.  destroyers. 

December  8:  An  American  studying  In 
Cairo  was  released  from  prison  after  a  2-week 
detention  for  participating  in  a  student 
demonstration. 

December  23:  Nasser  accused  the  U.S.  of 
waging  a  ■'war  of  hunger^'  against  the  UAR 


because  the  US  had  delayed  making  any 
decision  on  resumption  of  food  shipments 
that  had  been  halted  the  previous  Februarj'. 

1967 

June  3:  100  Egyptian  workers  threatened 
50  Americans  at  a  Suez  Canal  pipe-laying  site 
after  3  Egyptians  and  one  American  bad  been 
killed  In  an  accident. 

June  6:  Nasser  announced  relations  with 
the  U.S.  had  been  broken  because  the  U.S. 
had  assisted  the  Israelis  In  the  attack  against 
Egyptian  air  fields.  Radio  Cairo  called  the 
U.S.  ••the  enemy." 

June  9:  In  his  resignation  speech.  Nasser 
said  the  U.S.  and  Britain  had  helped  the 
Israehs  during  the  June  war. 

June  13:  U.S.  Consul  General  In  Alexandria 
recounted  attacks  by  Egyptian  mobs  on  the 
USIS  library.  U.S.  property  and  humiliation 
of  U.S.  personnel.  Ambassador  designate 
Richard  Nolle  reported  no  Americans  had 
been  killed.  Newspaper  correspondents  arriv- 
ing In  Athens  from  Cairo  told  of  confinement 
m  the  Nile  Hilton  during  hostilities,  stating 
Egyptian  police  cordoned  off  their  hotel  to 
protect  them  irom  angry  mobs. 

June  27:  UAR  censors  deleted  attacks  on 
President  Johnson  from  Cairo's  press  and 
radio 

September  29:  Mahmud  Rlyad.  Nasser's 
Foreign  Minister,  said  the  US  reneged  on 
promises  to  uphold  territorial  integrity  of  all 
nations  in  the  Middle  East. 

November  5:  Richard  Nolte.  named  am- 
bassador designate  to  the  UAR  In  May.  called 
Nasser  a  "liar"  on  American  television. 

1968 

February  13.  US  State  Department  refused 
to  comment  on  reports  that  a  UAR  plane  had 
■■buzzed"  the  USS  Georgetown,  an  Intel- 
ligence ship  operating  In  the  Mediterranean 
Sea 

June  7:  The  newspaper  al-Ahram  edito- 
rialized tha*  the  death  of  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  was  a  result  of  '•the  atmosphere  of 
crime  In  the  United  States"  and  of  the  "vio- 
lence— which  characterizes  American  life." 

Radio  Cairo  said  the  assassinations  of  John 
Kennedy.  Martin  Luther  King  and  Robert 
Kennedy  were  domestic  reflections  of  the  vio- 
lence spread  throughout  the  world  by  the 
United  States,  citing  as  two  examples  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  the  U.S.  Involvement  in 
the  Middle  East. 

June  17:  Two  US.  citizens  were  held  by 
the  U.A.R.  after  the  two  planes  they  were 
ferrying  to  Kenya  passed  over  a  military  air- 
field by  mistake.  They  were  released  the  next 
day. 

July  5:  During  his  third  visit  to  Moscow. 
President  Nasser  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public thanked  his  Soviet  ■■friends'  and 
■brothers^'  for  their  aid  to  the  UAR  and 
the  •■national  liberation  movement. ••  which 
President  Nasser  said  was  effective  In  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America  He  also  said  the 
Russian  fight  against  the  Nazis  was  a  con- 
stant example  for  the  U.A.R.  In  its  fight 
against  the  Israelis. 

July  8:  Al-Ahram.  the  •■official'  Cairo  news 
paper!  In  commenting  on  the  paradox  be- 
tween the  U.S.  statement  for  an  end  of  the 
Middle  East  arms  race  and  the  sale  of  Hawk 
missiles  to  Israel,  said  that  the  new  U.S. 
stand  Imd  aroused  doubts  about  the  true  In- 
tentions of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  emphasize  again  that  of  prime  con- 
sideration to  the  Senate  should  be:  Shall 
the  American  producer  produce  what  is 
\1  tally  needed  for  our  domestic  needs? 
That  is  the  prime  question. 

The  No.  2  question  is:  Shall  we  accord 
to  our  American  extra-long-staple  pro- 
ducers the  privilege  of  producing— rath- 
er than  according  that  prtvllece  to  a 
man  who  has  shown  us — his  hostility  and 
hate  for  America  through  the  years? 
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I  say  that  the  American  people  are 
entitled  to  the  privilege  which  will  ema- 
nate from  this  bill — to  Produce  this  cot- 
ton that  they  can  and  afiould  be  entitled 
to  produce  for  our  ownf  domestic  needs. 
Mr.  President,  the  fchronology  just 
placed  in  the  Record  s«S;s  forth  the  acts 
of  an  enemy — not  a  friend — of  the  United 
States.  Nor  Is  this  stringe  to  us.  Most 
Americans  have  long  I  counted  Nasser 
among  those  who  wlshj  America  liarm. 
But  those  same  Amerloans  are  shocked 
when  this  country  allocs  Nasser  to  dip 
Into  the  Nation's  pocket  to  the  tune  of 
millions  each  year;  at  tl^e  expense  of  our 
taxpayers  and  fiber  producers. 

Yet.  this  is  what  we  Have  allowed  and 
are  continuing  to  allovi  as  of  this  very 
moment.  The  Russians  i  i  Cairo  must  en- 
joy a  good  many  hearts  chuckles  at  our 
expense  over  this  sorry  4  pectacle. 

Nasser  is  as  pure  alt  example  of  a 
bloody-handed  dictator  as  can  be  found 
In  the  world  today.  Onl]  Egyptian  Com- 
munists have  managed  \  o  find  their  way 
out  of  his  prisons  and  <  etentlon  camps. 
He  has  put  his  hand  to  every  single 
piece  or  dark,  bloody,  a  id  devious  busi- 
ness in  that  area  of  thi  world  since  he 
took  office.  His  lies  are  00  numerous  to 
mention  or  even  attemp  ,  to  catalog. 

Murder,  extortion,  and  exploitation  are 
his  handmaidens.  Tlie  ol  ly  peace  his  op- 
ponents know  is  that  o  the  prison  cell 
and  grave.  Even  now  he(  strives  mightily 
to  open  the  Middle  East  to  the  Russians, 
knowing  full  well  what  1 1  Pandora  s  box 
he  is  prying  at. 

Egypt's  fellahin  groal    under  his  ex- 
ploitation and  personal  r)  lie.  Rather  than 
put  his  hand  to  reforms  they  so  desper- 
ately need,  he  once  agai  \  seeks  weapons 
with  which  to  unhinge    he  world's  sta- 
bility. Is  this  the  type  o|(  ruler  and  gov 
ernmcnt  we  wish  to  favoi 
lean  market  for  his  cash 
Men  like  Nasser  de 
realistic  treatment. 

BENDING    OVER    BACKWARD 

Mr.  President,  almost 
regards  Gamal  Abdel  Nisseir  with  dis 
taste.  In  fact,  this  is  ttte  least  of  the 
emotions  he  evokes  from  our  citizens. 
Nor  can  we  blame  them  far  this  reaction. 
Over  the  years,  he  has  followed  a  cal- 
culated policy  of  anti-Arnericanism  that 
iias  ranged  from  emotUDnal  outbursts 
against  this  countiy  to  thie  sabotaging  of 
our  interests  in  the  Middle  East. 

Ordinarily,  we  might  expect  our  Gov- 
ernment to  react  in  a  predictable  manner, 
returning  coldly  proper  behavior  and  at 
the  very  least  a  lack  of  marmth.  Addi- 
tionally, it  might  be  exptcted  by  every 
American  disgusted  witU  Nasser's  acts 
and  attitude,  that  our  coi»iti-y  would  not 
go  out  of  its  way  to  give  lor  continue  an 
economic  advantage  to  aj  nation  acting 
as  our  de  facto  enemy.      | 

Imagine  my  amazemeiijt  and  con.ster- 
nation  then,  to  discover  tiiat  this  country 
was  allowing  Egypt  a  veri  definite  trade 
advantage — at  the  ex!)en  e  of  American 
nii.ser  of  extra-long  .staph  cotton  Nasser 
was  obtaining  hard  Amerjran  dollars  for 
his  cotton  to  do  with  as  lie  saw  fit  Per- 
haf»s  to  iHircha.sf  French IJKrain  or  any- 
tlvng  else  he  wishes  It  is  iifflcult  indeed 
for  mi*  to  uiuier^tand  .»uc  \  a  inilicy 

I  infodtK-d  th-  S^fu»t«  t<<  those  facts 
Mr  President  As  a  te>ul  oJ  some  \rr% 
able  rt-tviUUc  •ud  (tMvir  ;  b\  a  nation- 


ally    known    and    universally    respected  our  stated  trade  policies  and  the  Mideast 
Washington   columnist,   Mr.   Robert  S.     political  situation 


'  with  an  Amer- 
|otton  crop? 
ve  harsh  and 

••OR    A     DICTATOR 

fevery  American 


Allen 

Some  of  his  comments  are  highly  en- 
lightening and  should  be  presented  in 
their  entirety.  I  present  them  now  for 
inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts    Prom     Cold^ns     by     Robert     S. 
Ali.en 
Someone    high    In    the    Administration    Is 
making  It  his  business  to  be  mighty  nice  to 
President  Gamal  Nasser. 

Despite  the  bombastic  UAR  rulers  long 
record  of  virulent  hostility  toward  the  U.S., 
hla  cut  severing  of  diplomatic  relations  on 
the  slanderously  false  ground  that  U.S. 
planes  aided  the  Israeli  In  their  blitz  de- 
struction of  his  Soviet-provided  rilrforce.  and 
his  default  on  a  $2  million  Installment  on  a 
$56.5  million  loan,  the  mysterious  benefactor 
has: 

In  the  four  months  since  the  break  in  of- 
ficial ties,  permitted  the  Importation  of  more 
than  12.000  bales  of  Egyptian  extra-long 
staple  cotton — thus  handing  Nasser  some  $3 
million  In  desperately  needed  foreign  cur- 
rency. 

Similarly,  allowed  shipment  Into  the  U.S. 
of  minions  of  .square  yards  of  Egyptian  cot- 
ton textiles.  Detailed  figures  on  these  Im- 
ports are  not  available.  However,  significantly 
indicative  of  their  extent  are  Commerce  De- 
partment records  showing  that  1  million 
yards  of  Egyptian  textiles  entered  the  U.S. 
in  July,  and  that  this  total  soared  to  3.5 
million  yards  in  August— a  gain  of  350  per- 
cent in  1  month.  This  enormous  Increase 
further  enriched  Nasser's  empty  coffers  by 
upwards  of  $300,000. 

Also  despite  the  breach  between  the  two 
countries,  the  State  Department  late  last 
month  extended  until  January  :in  expiring 
trade  treaty  under  which  Egypt  can  unload 
In  the  U.S.  up  to  51  million  square  yards 
of  cotton  textiles  annually.  The  Indian  gov- 
ernment, which  strongly  backs  the  Arabs, 
acted  for  Nasser  In  this  backstage  arrange- 
ment. Last  year.  Eg\'ptlan  textile  Imports 
totaled  $2.9  million,  up  from  $1.2  million  the 
year  before. 

This  very  profitable  and  timely  UAR  trade 
has  been  strictly  one-way.  Since  the  break 
In  relations.  U.S.  exports  to  Egypt  have  been 
virtually  nil. 

When  Nasser,  several  months  ago,  was  com- 
pelled to  buy  wheat,  he  turned  to  Prance- 
probably  paying  for  It  with  dollars  he  got 
from  his  undisturbed  sales  of  extra-long 
staple  cotton  and   textiles  to  the  U.S. 

Since  1961.  the  U.S.  has  given  the  "sold" 
the  UAR  (for  Its  currency  which  remains  In 
that  country)  more  than  $800  million  in  sur- 
plus grain  and  other  food. 

There  are  remarkable  facets  of  the  State 
Department's  covert  solicitude  for  Nasser,  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  U.S.  U  wholly  self-sufflclent  In 
extra-long  staple  cotton.  It  grows  this  type 
of  cotton  equal  in  quality  to  any  in  the 
world.  It  Is  grown  in  four  states — Arizona, 
CaUfornla.  New  Mexico,  and  Texas.  The  gov- 
ernment has  a  stockpile  of  232.000  bales  of 
cotton.  Domestic  consumption  is  approxi- 
mately 150,000  bale«  annually. 

Under  the  trade  pact.  Nasser  has  been  able 
to  unload  his  cotton  in  this  country  at  a  few 
cents  under  the  government's  support  price 
Since  1959.  he  has  exported  more  than  1200 
million  of  this  cotton  to  tbe  US.  Last  year. 
Eg>-ptian  shipmenu  exceeded  44.000  haies. 
and  indication*  are  they  will  t>«  about  the 
same  ihl*  vear  .\iready  theae  Importa  <>sceed 
10  000  b.-iie* 

•  •  •  •  . 

3t*te  Depirtment  felt  It  In  ihu  countrr  1 
»>««t  In'ereei  to  r*;eod  the  f-otton  'r^ue 
•«re«m«nt.  4ccordin|  to  the  (pokMntitn    ar* 


He  said  this  country's  policy  has  been  to 
liberalize  international  trade  policies  through 
agreements  such  as  GATT.  According  to  ttie 
spokesman,  failure  to  extend  the  agreement 
because  the  UAR  broke  relations  with  us 
or  elimination  of  trade  with  that  country  :..r 
the  same  reason,  would  do  harm  to  our  lm:ii,> 
as  a  proponent  of  liberalized  trade. 

Such  a  development  would  undo  years  .f 
hard  work  directed  toward  the  promotion  if 
more  liberalized  world  trade  relations,  iie 
said. 

The  spokesman  said  the  State  Departme:  t, 
at  the  time  of  the  first  extension  in  October 
felt  It  would  possibly  contribute  to  efforts  :,v 
the  United  Nations  to  reach  a  settlement  .n 
the  .\rab-Israell  crisis. 

This  was  also  an  important  factor  In  ti.e 
decision  to  extend  the  trade  agreement  a  sec- 
ond time. 

Still  another  factor,  according  to  the 
spokesman,  was  the  domestic  polltlcnl 
situation. 

He  explained  that  the  State  Department 
felt  It  could  not  satisfactorily  explain  the 
formalization  of  a  new  trade  agreement  wlti, 
the  UAR  to  the  Congress  and  American  peo- 
ple Just  after  that  country  broke  relatloi.s 
with  us,  therefore  it  seemed  better  to  main 
tain  the  status  quo  by  extending  the  exlstli. 
agreement,   which  had   not  yet  expired. 

Asked  if  the  U.S.  would  continue  to  exten 
the   agreement   If   relations   aren't   restorr  ; 
at  the  end  of  three  months,  the  spokesmn" 
Indicated  the  State  Department  favors  sut 
a  course. 

WHO    WORKS    rOR    NASSER'S    ECONOMIC    CAIN    \:i 
THIS    CODNTRT? 

Mr.   MONTOYA.   Mr.   President,  it   :s 
time  for  plain  talk.  It  is  not  my  intentloi. 
to  mince  words.  Of  all  the  enemies  the 
United   States   possesses  In   the  world 
there  Is  none  with  a  greater  record  o: 
violent,  virulent  hostility  than  the  Egj-pt 
of  Nasser.  Spewing  hatred  for  us.  she 
has  served  our  enemies,  hurt  our  friend^; 
and  placed  the  world  in  jeopardy  becaust 
of  her  violent  dreams  of  conquest.  Her 
leader   is   a   bloodthirsty,   power-crazer: 
egomaniac  who  has  sold  his  people  to  thi 
Soviets  for  weapons  and  a  modicum  0: 
support  for  his  tottering  perch. 

While  this  has  transpired,  this  countr- 
has  poured  grain  and  money  down  his 
throat.  The  moment  he  has  cleared  that 
throat,  he  has  cried  out  against  us.  Wltli 
the  hard  American  currency  he  ha5 
earned  from  dumping  extra-long-staph 
cotton  in  this  country,  he  has  pursued 
his  own  course,  buying  wheat  from  the 
French  to  complement  his  weapons  from 
the  Russians. 

The  only  reason  he  has  been  able  to 
dump  his  cotton  here  Is  because  the  State 
Department  has  protected  his  quota 
That  quota  has  been  given  to  him  at  the 
expense  of  American  raisers  of  that  same 
extra-long-staple  cotton.  Our  balance  of 
payments  and  the  well-being  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  has  been  sacrificed  for  Nas- 
.ser   The  situation  speaks  for  itself. 

While  America  has  seethed  at  this 
behavior,  Nasser  has  been  carefully  pro- 
tected economically  In  this  country  by 
some  powerful  but  unseen  benefactor."; 
His  v^uota  has  been  preserved.  No  matter 
what  he  has  done,  the  American  cotton 
producer  ha.s  been  penalized  to  keep  hl5 
quota  Inuct 

Who  hu  done  this'  Who  has  been  so 
solicitous  of   the  welfare  of   the  -Soviet 
Union*  moat  prized  new  puppet '•  Who 
h»»   dt>ne   nuch   fffect!*^   •».-rk   1  <   keei 
Natter  eoonomlcailv   healthy    »i    .\.«rr- 
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lea's  expense?  Who  has  dealt  with  her 
through  the  Government  of  India,  which 
echoes  Nasser's  lines  faithfully? 

Our  own  State  Department  has  seem- 
ingly been  tenderly  solicitous  of  this  dic- 
tator. No  sooner  does  someone  question 
their  policy  of  favoritism  toward  Nasser, 
then  they  leap  adroitly  into  the  breach. 
waving  frantically  their  tired  old  ex- 
cuses which  have  yet  to  swerve  Nasser  1 
centimeter  from  his  Commimlst-lining 
course.  The  facts  of  this  situation  de- 
serve yet  another  airing  for  the  benefit  of 
(he  American  people  and  the  enlighten- 
ment of  this  Chamber. 

Last  November.  I  caused  to  have  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
November  27,  the  fruits  of  long  research 
into  what  Is  actually  transpiring  trade- 
wise  between  Nasser  and  this  country  in 
the  field  of  extra-long  staple  cotton.  It 
also  delves  into  the  mysterious  world  of 
trade  agreements  lietween  Egypt  and 
this  country,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  continued  by  the  State  De- 
partment without  the  knowledge  of  the 
public  and  the  press. 

I  submit  this  material  for  the  further 
enlightenment  of  this  Chamt>er,  and  I 
a.'^k  unanimous  consent  to  do  so. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 

Who  Is  Protecting  Nasser's  Interests  in 
THE  United  States? 
Mr.  MoNTOYA.  Mr.  President,  a  mystifying 
situation  exists  regarding  trade  between  this 
country  and  Nasser's  Egypt.  It  affects  Ameri- 
c.in  workers,  farmers  and  business  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  Egypt  is  conducting  a 
profitable  trade  with  our  country  in  extra- 
long  staple  cotton  and  cotton  textiles. 

For  these  products  Nasser  receives  cold 
.American  cash,  all  at  the  expense  of  American 
wage  earners  of  one  kind  or  another.  It  is 
my  belief,  founded  upon  trade  figures,  that  it 
is  the  actual  policy  of  our  State  Department 
to  allow  the  Nasser  government  access  to  our 
domestic  markets  with  its  cotton  and  tex- 
tiles. 

The  long  record  of  virulent  hostility  and 
vituperation  on  the  part  of  Nasser  toward 
our  country  Is  too  well  known  to  require 
ftu-ther  documentation.  There  is  not  a  .Sen- 
ator here  whose  Indignation  has  not  been 
.roused  by  Egypt's  epithets,  mistreatment  of 
.American  citizens  and  cavalier  attitude 
tr.ward  American  property. 

Nasser's  severing  of  diplomatic  relations 
Tith  us  because  of  Isrnel'c  smaslilng  defeat 
of  his  dictatorial  ,'\mblttons  was  one  of  the 
most  childish,  gross  and  self-defeating  Inter- 
n.alonal  acts  in  recent  memory. 

His  abuse  of  .American  nationals  trapped 
'.Vi  Egj-pt  when  the  war  took  place  was  ap- 
i;  vlUng.  Most  recently,  he  has  defaulted  on  a 
--'  million  installment  on  a  $56.5  million 
:  in.  Yet  somehow  he  has  retained  .1  power- 
:ul  benefactor  or  benefactors  within  our 
'■reign  policy  establishment. 

In  the  4  months  .-^ince  the  break  In  offlclal 

-elatlons    between    Egypt    and    the    United 

S'aies,  we  have  allowed  importation  of  more 

iiin    12.000    bales    of    Egyptian    extra-louK 

■:iple  cotton.   This   handed   Nasser  some   $3 

•;  illlon    in    desperately    needed    foreign    ox- 

ange     None    "f    this    Is    disputed    hy    our 

-*.aic  Department 

Further.  rp».p"n>lble  people  in  ^he  .idmln- 

l-tratlon  have  :ilU  wed  shipment  "f  mUllons 

'.   square  vardi"    'J  Egyptlxn  mt'on  'rxtlles 

f.to  thu  r«.untrv    Nir  Is   'his  n  Mibjert    for 

ntrrr^ment  in  the  part  ■•?  the  State  Depart- 

•  nt 

i)eVittl*<t   ftgufM    '>n    •'.i.r^r   ttnj>-'r»«    -.re   y* 

et  ur.avaiUbie    nut  <  nr  '%n  ctUc«rn  certain 

\>pe<U   'A   the   trstiaDcUon*    Catrrr.rtr*   Dr- 


partment  records  show  that  1  million  yards 
of  Egyptian  textiles  entered  the  United 
States  in  July.  This  total  mounted  to  3.5  mil- 
lion yards  In  August.  Tills  Is  a  gain  of  350 
percent  In  1  month,  enriching  Nasser's  bare 
coffers  to  the  tune  of  another  $300,000.  Our 
Department  of  State  has  not  argued  this 
fact,  either. 

Despite  the  breach  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, our  State  Department  late  last  month 
extended  until  January  an  expiring  trade 
treaty  under  which  Egypt  can  dump  in  our 
countn,'  up  to  51  million  square  yards  of 
cotton  textiles  annvially. 

The  Government  of  India,  which  strongly 
backs  any  of  Nasser's  a/Ctlons.  no  matter 
what  they  are.  acted  for  Egypt  in  this  back- 
stage arrangement. 

If  this  was  done,  why  was  It  not  made 
public  knowledge?  Why  were  the  Senate 
and  House  not  Informed  as  they  have  a  right 
to  be?  Why  was  this  done  in  secret?  Why 
were  the  representatives  of  and  the  people 
themselves  not  Informed  of  what  was  being 
done  In  their  name  with  the  government  of 
Egypt? 

But  there  Is  still  more  to  this.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Several  months  ago.  when  Nasser  had  to 
buy  wheat,  he  turned  to,  of  all  countries. 
Prance.  Tliere  Is  a  strong  possibility  that 
he  paid  the  French  with  dollars  earned  from 
Ills  undisturbed  sales  of  extra-long-staple 
cotton  and  textiles  in  our  Nation.  The  facts 
speak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  these  dealings  have  all  been 
lield  in  what  I  choose  to  call  kindly-  -con- 
ce.ilment.  No  hint  has  em.'iiiated  from  our 
State  Department  regarding  UAR  cotton 
shipments  and  extension  of  the  textile  rigree- 
ment.  Even  Members  of  Congress  with  a  di- 
rect interest  in  these  matters  have  been  kept 
in  the  dark.  For  one.  I  veiiemently  resent 
this.  Our  Nation  is  wholly  self-sufficient  in 
extra-long-staple  cotton.  It  grows  this  type 
of  cotton  equal  in  quality  to  any  In  the 
world.  This  crop  is  srown  in  four  States — my 
own  home  State  of  New  Mexico.  Arizona.  C,\l- 
Ifornla.  and  Texas.  Our  Government  has  a 
stockpile  of  232.000  bales  of  this  cotton.  Do- 
mestic consumption  is  approximately  150.000 
bales  annually. 

Under  this  trade  pact  I  have  described. 
Nasser  has  been  able  to  unload  his  cotton  in 
our  country  at  a  few  cents  under  the  Gov- 
ernment's support  price. 

Since  1959.  he  has  exported  more  than  $200 
million  of  this  cotton  to  the  United  States. 
Last  year,  Egj-ptian  shipments  exceeded  44.- 
000  bales,  and  indications  are  that  they  will 
be  about  the  same  this  year.  Alre.idy  these 
Imports  exceed  30.000  bales. 

Mr.  President,  the  Agriculture  Committee 
of  the  other  body  approved  a  bill  to  prohibit 
the  importation  of  this  cotton  into  our  coun- 
try by  a  vote  of  22  to  2.  The  other  body  Itself 
recently  voted  overwhelmingly  in  favor  01 
this  legislation.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  .1  similar 
bill  here  in  this  body. 

I  simply  do  not  see  why  American  fiber 
prdoucers  must  be  penalized  to  help  a  dicta- 
tor who  openly  despises  and  obstruct-s  Amer- 
ica. Nor  is  he  going  to  change.  Are  we  to 
continue  to  aid  a  man  who  openly  seeks  to 
expand  Russian  influence  !n  that  part  of  the 
world?  The  possible  use  of  American  money 
to  !juy  French  grain  is  but  .'^alt  in  the  open 
woiuid. 

Extendinz  the  expired  trade  .igreement 
with  thi.s  avowed  enemy  passes  beyond  my 
pcKir  comprehension.  How  cotild  this  have 
been  done  when  there  are  no  form.il  rcl.itlons 
!)etween  the  iwo  countries?  WithDut  legal 
•ommunlcatiotis  how  could  'he  .%irrcenitr." 
h.ae  be»n  formillv  extended?  And  .-.caiii  1 
isk.  Whv  •*•.%*  the  -Senile  not  .nf:rmed> 

The  recent  Middle  Ea»t  rrlfl^  ■^h-uld  !.a\e 
'.'tight  'IS  :i  valuable  '.ea^cn  W.l.'-ch  f'r 
'Ut'lomMlc  '*t»bll»hment  -eemA  'o  !iavf  ;;- 
•V  red  the  \t»ii<n  to  ;>•  !e»rned.  I  am  ure 
•Vmtjerm  f  'h:»  ii«<l\  ut  awmre  ->Z  It  P»T 
.1  :en»«  re4*on»  »lone  we  itwx.a  t.o»,  re!^ 
xpMt  A  natl'.m  to    inst*bl«  and    ir.rner.dlv  a* 


Egypt  for  supply  of  an  Important  product. 
Especially  when  we  can  obtain  It  right  here 
at  liome. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  see  this  body  act 
on  S.  1975  exactly  as  the  other  body  did  on 
Its  version  of  the  measure.  I  wish  to  see  an 
end  to  Imjxjrts  of  extra-long  staple  Egyptian 
cotton.  I  wish  to  see  the  money  we  are  spend- 
ing on  It  go  to  American  fiber  producers. 

TTiese  fiber  producers  have  seen  their  share 
of  our  market  for  his  product  shrink  stead- 
ily. Were  they  to  receive  a  fairer  share  at 
Nasser's  expense,  our  balance  of  payments 
would  Unmedlately  improve.  Our  gold  supply 
would  gain.  Tliese  are  simple  economic  facts. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  legal  ground  for 
us  to  stand  on  in  doing  this.  In  specific  cases, 
we  have  acted  against  countries  that  have 
shown  hostility  to  us  in  overt  or  covert  forms. 
Cuba  is  one  such  instance.  There  we  acted 
on  her  imports  under  a  sjjeclfic  provision  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  re- 
flected in  title  22  of  the  United  State.-:  Code — 
section  2370  (2  U.S.C.  2370  (1964  ed  »  ) . 

We  have  recently  acted  against  Rhodesia 
under  title  22.  section  287C  of  the  United 
States  Code.  By  this  act.  we  excluded  certain 
articles  Imported  from  Rhodesia.  If  we 
moved  against  that  nation,  why  in  the  name 
of  Heaven  have  we  not  acted  against  Nasser? 
Action  has  been  taken  In  the  past  under 
the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  of  1917. 
This  act  has  been  used  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses. FDR.  used  it  to  declare  a  bank  holiday 
in  1933.  Wo  have  ii-sed  it  to  enforce  trade  re- 
strictions against  North  Korea  and  Commu- 
nist China.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  we 
do  not  have  to  be  engaged  in  hostilities  to 
implement  these  restrictions  under  this  law. 
There  Is  another  provision  of  this  act  that 
has  never  been  invoked.  Under  title  19  of 
section  1338  of  the  United  States  Code,  the 
President  may  impose  additional  duties  of  up 
to  50  percent  on  imports  of  a  nation  placing 
any  burden  or  disadvantage  upon  the  com- 
merce of  this  country.  He  may  exclude  their 
products  If  they  do  not  desist  from  their 
negative  actions.  Tlie  citation  here  Is  40  Stat. 
411.  It  seems  that  our  State  Department, 
with  their  unique  logic,  has  already  con- 
cluded that  this  cannot  be  made  to  apply 
In  the  case  of  Egypt. 

Title  19.  section  181  has  never  been  used 
either.  Under  It.  the  President  can  satisfy 
himself  whether  or  not  unjust  dlscrlmlna- 
tlor.s  are  made  by  or  under  the  authority  of 
any  foreign  state  against  importation  to  or 
sale  in  such  foreign  states,  of  any  product  of 
the  United  States.  In  such  a  case  he  may 
direct  that  such  products  of  such  a  foreign 
state  shall  be  excluded  from  Importation 
Into  our  country.  In  such  a  case,  he  shall 
make  proclamation  of  this  act. 

No  International  agreement  Is  absolutely 
enforceable.  Wc  could  break  any  atrreement 
on  Imports  as  easily  as  Nasser  arbitrarily 
broke  his  relations  with  us.  Our  Govern- 
ment can  simply  denovmce  the  agreement. 
This  is  the  right  of  political  power. 

As  far  as  the  textile  apreement  Is  con- 
cerned, we  have  a  .<;lmllar  right  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  administers  It.  seek- 
ing agreement  with  other  nations  on  h;w 
much  of  a  given  cotton  textile  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  SUtes  If  an  aereement 
is  unreachable,  wo  liave  "ho  riftht  "o  set  the 
quota  unilaterally.  As  a  sovereign  F-tate  we 
have  the  right  to  cut  off  that  quota  hy  ad- 
minutratlve  action. 

Extra-lonK-«-taple  rctton  onters  ■^vr  -oun- 
try  under  section  22  uf  the  Agrlctiltural  Ad- 
justment .\ct  The  Secretarv  of  .\t-rlculturr 
determines  the  quota  to  prc'oc*  •■^■t  u  'mettle 
procram*. 

It     -'•••'    ■  <■         « '     Ti  ftUtOnoiTi' ■•'•  -IrM  •>«    4 

•I,:  ■  !.r»    r.v  r  ■-«». 

i  -rratv.  ■  .^   ■«f. 

:.t    In  a  •  ><•  'if  abnnmval  -'  I 

f^rr.    ll.at    «»     ^Jk.\*    'f.?    -  •  '  "» 

pn^t-Hfe    '•  ret*n*l»  in       r  n^Utmai  -otrrr*' 

Mr    J*r*»ld«it    I  !*.'.»Te  the  Sebate   «%t.u 
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Senate  report  on  H.R.  10864.  the  Depart- 
ment stated :  j 

You  also  requested  oull  views  on  program 
expenditures  for  extra-Iotig-staple  cotton  if 
the  allotment  price. supp«)rt  propram  now  in 
effect  (Including  dlsposdi  operations  under 
Public  Law  480)  Is  continued.  Under  these 
assumptions  during  the  next  few  years  we 
would  expect  yields  per  l(cre  to  Increase  and 
domestic  consumption  toidecUne — due  maln- 
'y  to  the  unfavorable  rfjlatlon.shlp  between 
the  loan  level  for  extr;»f long-staple  cotton 
and  that  for  upland  cottcjti  We  estimate  that 
CCC  acquisitions  of  cott<fe  through  the  loan 
program  would  Increase  by  30.000  to  35,000 
bales  per  year  at  a  costj  of  about  $235  per 
bale.  Thus,  net  fiscal  yeaii  expenditures  would 
Increase  to  about  $14  0>  $16  million  The 
sharp  Increase  In  expenditures  from  cxirrent 
levels  (about  $7  5  mlllloai  is  due  primarily 
to  the  Increased  quantltkr  of  cotton  which 
win  be  acquired  by  CCC  labout  $7  to  $8  mil- 
lion per  yean  If  the  currint  prograni  Is  con- 
tinued. I 

Because  they  reallz^l  that  the  6,800- 
acre  increase  was  very  generous,  and  be- 
cause of  the  need  to  dtspo.se  of  the  sur- 
plus, repre-sentatives  of  ithe  Cotton  Coun- 
cil and  the  SuPima  A.<5)>ociation  included 
in  their  proposal  last  iKovember  a  pro- 
vision placing  a  ceilin*  on  the  national 
marketing  quota  untij]  the  surplus  was 
disposed  of.  This  ceiling  would  allow  for 
the  6.800-acre  increaat.  and  no  more. 
This  provision  was  appioved  by  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Senate. 

The  pending  bill  indreases  production 
far  beyond  our  needs.  It  does  not  pro- 
vide any  means  of  disaosing  of  the  sur- 
plus. Instead  of  provlling  for  a  6,800- 
.acre  Increase  in  the  nftional  allotment. 
it  provides  for  a  52.] 
Instead  of  about  a  10* 
it  provides  for  about 
crease  from  70.500  acre 
Under  section  347ia) 
Adjustment  Act  of  ij 
quota  equals  domestic 
exports,  less  Imports, 
number  of  bales  if  n( 
adequate  working  stocki.  There  is  no  way 
to  dispose  of  the  exlstl  ng  surplus.  H.R. 
10864  provided  such  a  Ivay.  But  S.  1975 
would  even  supersede  i  R.  10864  to  pre- 
vent any  possibility  of]  Isposing  of  Gov- 
ernment stocks,  since  i|  provides  at  line 
17  on  page  2,  as  follo\JB: 

Notwithstanding  any  i  ther  provision  of 
law.  the  Secretary  shall  j  ;lve  domestic  pro- 
ducers the  opportunity  to:  )roduce  an  amount 
of  such  extra  long  staple  i  otton  equal  to  anv 
reduction  In  supply  whlcn  may  result  from 
the  enactment  of  this  sulisectlon  .  .  . 

If  both  H.R.  10864  and  S.  1975  were 
enacted.  It  would  appair  that  the  pro- 
vision just  quoted  would  require  an  in- 
crease of  52,100  acres  111  addition  to  the 
6,800-acre  increase  provided  by  H.R. 
10864.  making  a  total  Increase  of  60,900 
acres.  That  would  be  n(ore  than  an  80- 
percent  increase  in  the  allotment  and  it 
is  unconscionable. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  this  bill 
would  lock  up  our  prejent  surplus  and 
encourage  the  product*  m  of  additional 
surplus,  the  bill  would  r(  quire  the  United 
States  to  violate  its  a|;reements  under 
the  General  Agreemerii  on  Tariff  and 
Trade.  This  might  or  \  tnight  not  have 
some  adverse  effect  on  I  he  United  Arab 
Republic  and  Sudan,  bit  it  would  have 
a  most  serious  effect  o  i  the  faith  and 
credit  to  be  accorded  ly  the  world  to 
U.S.  commitments.  Certilnly  at  this  time 


July  .'?,  lOfis 


30-acre   increase, 
percent  increase, 
75-percent  in- 
to 122.600  acres. 
'  the  Agricultural 
|38   the   national 
jnsumption.  plus 
Iu5  an  additional 
pessary  to  assure 


we  should  avoid  any  possibility  of  sug- 
gesting that  the  word  of  this  country 
cannot  be  relied  upon. 

S3  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, pa.ssage  of  this  bill  would  be  a 
senseless  act.  Even  if  the  United  Arab 
Republic  were  to  take  no  retaliation — 
and  we  have  very  vulnerable  interests  in 
that  area — even  if  we  suffer  no  loss  of 
character  in  breaking  international  com- 
mitments; even  if  we  do  not  mind  paying 
the  taxpayer's  money  to  store  unneeded 
cotton;  there  still  is  no  advantage  to  the 
United  States  in  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
The  real  ones  who  gain  from  this  bill  are 
a  few  thou.sand  farmers,  most  of  whom 
also  raise  upland  cotton. 

This  is  especially  unconscionable  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  almost  all  of  the 
producers  of  extra-long-staple  cotton 
are  also  producers  of  upland  cotton. 

Senators  will  remember  that  under 
the  new  upland  cotton  program  produc- 
ers are  paid  for  reducing  their  acreages 
of  cotton.  Now  this  bill  comes  along  and 
rewards  these  same  producers  by  In- 
creasing their  acreages  of  extra-long- 
staple  cotton.  Under  no  circumstances 
does  this  make  any  sense. 

For  example,  one  producer  of  extra- 
long-staple  cotton  has  an  allotment  of 
only  7.9  acres.  But  this  same  producer 
has  an  upland  cotton  allotment  of  692 
acres.  Under  this  bill  his  extra-long- 
staple  cotton  would  be  increased  by  about 
80  percent  while  he  is  being  paid  to  re- 
duce his  upland  allotment. 

The  Senate  acted  responsibly  in  pass- 
ing H.R.  10864.  That  bill  may  or  may 
not  become  law.  If  it  does  we  will  have 
one  kind  of  program.  If  S.  1975  becomes 
law  we  will  have  a  very  different  pro- 
gram. If  both  become  law,  we  will  have 
still  a  different  program.  Under  this  state 
of  affairs  the  Senate  cannot  possibly 
know  the  effect  of  enactment  of  S.  1975. 
Furthermore,  hard  economic  sense 
would  further  militate  against  the  pas- 
age  of  this  bill.  Today,  and  for  many 
years  in  the  past,  this  country  has  en- 
joyed a  favorable  balance  of  trade  with 
the  United  Arab  Republic. 

In  1967  our  favorable  balance  of  trade 
amounted  to  $27.1  million.  And  this  takes 
Into  consideration  all  U.S.  Govemment- 
flnanced  programs.  In  1966  our  favorable 
balance  amounted  to  $46.9  million,  while 
in  1965  and  1964  our  favorable  balance 
amoimted  to  $42.6  million  and  $60.4  mil- 
lion respectively. 

Actually,  Imports  of  cotton  from  the 
United  Arab  Republic  amounted  to  only 
S13.7  million  in  1967;  S12.2  million  in 
1966;  and  $7.8  and  $14.5  million  respec- 
tively in  1965  and  1964. 


Therefore,  if  the  United  Arab  Republic 
were  to  retaliate  and  I  expect  she  would, 
our  best  interests  would  not  be  servcn 
I  say  let  us  be  hardheaded  about  thi> 
matter  of  trade.  Our  dollar  is  on  the  fir- 
ing line.  The  strain  on  our  gold  stocks 
continues.  This  is  no  time  to  work  against 
ourselves. 

Today,  we  are  in  bad  shape  so  far  as 
dollars  are  concerned.  We  are  losing  our 
gold  by  the  tons.  Tlie  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  has  given  some  in- 
formation as  to  the  amount  of  exports 
from  Egypt  to  our  country,  but  I  have 
figures  Indicating  that  the  dollar  ex- 
ports— dollar  exports,  not  pounds — to 
Egypt,  from  1955  to  1967,  were  $872.9  mil- 
lion, and  the  dollar  Imports  from  Egjpt 
were  $253.5  million  in  that  period  of  time 
The  favorable  balance  in  our  favor  was 
$619.4  mUlion. 

It  Is  true  that  as  of  today,  the  import - 
export  picture  is  not  as  good  as  it  was  a 
few  years  ago;  but,  what  Egypt  sells  to  as 
dollarwlse  Is  in  excess  of  what  we  bui' 
from  Egypt  and  the  Sudan. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take for  us  to  cut  off  this  trade  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  I  said,  Increase  the 
stocks  of  a  commodity  that  we  do  not 
need  at  the  moment,  which  we  have  in 
excess  of  our  requirements,  stored  in 
some  warehouses  scattered  throughout 
the  coimtry.  For  that  reason,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  that  this  bill  should  not 
be  passed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
table  from  which  I  was  just  reading,  as 
well  as  other  documents  showing  the  im- 
port-export position  between  our  coun- 
try, Egypt,  and  the  Egyptian  Sudan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  EXPORTS  TO  AND  IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  ARAf- 
REPUBLIC  (EGYPT),  CALENDAR  YEARS  1955-67 

(In  millions  o(  dollars! 


Export 


Import 


Year 


Total 


Dollar 
export 


Total 


Dollar 
value  ot 
imports 
on  ELS 

cotton 


US.  favor- 

abledoll^r 

balance 

of  trade 


1955 78,5 

1956 96.6 

1957 40.1 

1958 51.9 

1959 105,8 

1960 150,6 

1961 161.8 

1%2 234.4 

1963 209.4 

1964 267.8 

1965 157.6 

1966 189.0 

1%7 66.0 

Total....  1.809.5 


56.2 
61.9 
38.0 
50,9 
33,7 
63.2 
72.4 
79.2 
72.7 
89.5 
75.1 
127.4 
52.7 


25.6 
14.8 
17.1 
16.4 
14.4 
24.7 
22.0 
23.1 
21.2 
24.3 
17.1 
17.8 
15,0 


21.4 
U.O 
14.1 
13.3 
11.5 
12.9 
14.4 
11.8 
10.8 
14.5 
7.8 
12.2 


30.  e 

47.1 
21. 
34,  i 
19.3 
38.  5 
50.4 
56.1 
51.  b 
65  : 
57.  S 
109.6 
37.7 


872.9      253.5 


619,4 


LONG-STAPLE  (OTHER  THAN  UPLAND)  COTTON 


,     .  National  Domestic  mill       Exports  (bales) 

Year,  begrnning     allotment       Planted     Harvested       Yield        Production     consumption 

Aug,  1  (acres)        acreage      acreage     (pounds)       (bales)  (bales)  Total 


Carryover  at 
begnning  ct 
Public     season  (bales) 


Law  480 


I 


1955 46.000 

1956 45.000 

1957 89.400 

1958 83.300 

1959 70.800 

1960 64,800 

1%1 63.700 

1962 100.300 

1963 149.900 

1964 112.500 

1965 77,800 

1966 81,400 

1967. 70.500 

1968 70,500 


43,700 
43. 700 
84.500 
79.600 
67.900 
62.700 
61.900 
96.300 
143.800 
110.300 
77,300 
80.100 
68.500 


41.100 
41.300 
80. 800 
76.200 
65. 900 
60.200 
59, 400 
93,600 
139,800 
107,100 
74.800 
78. 000 
66.400 


500 
583 
485 
525 
512 
535 
503 
576 
562 
536 
563 
447 
459 


41.500 

49.100 

79,  700 

81,<)00 

69,100 

66,000 

61,000 

109,800 

161,200 

116,700 

85,600 

71.200 

62.200 


124.900 
112.200 
99.  400 
109, 100 
137,300 
148, 100 
170.600 
160.600 
140. 700 
152.300 
140.900 
135,000 


20,300 

57,900 

9,700 

23,  500  23, 200 
4.200  4.200 
7. 40O  4, 700 
7,100  6.700 
2,700  2,600 
1.600  1.300 

21.200  15.300 
5. 700         3, 300 

12.900       10,700 


176,900 

129,800 

53.300 

121.700 
152.300 
154.400 
l:{8.3aJ 
90. 403 
199.600 
253.200 
259. 300 
288.500 
253.800 
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Present  law 


Item 


1967 
(1) 


Acreage: 

Allotted - 

Planted - - 

Harvested 

Y.eid  pound  per  acre  harvested 

Supply  and  utilization  (bales); 

Production  (in-season  ginnings).-..   ..     .-  • 

Beginning  slocks  (including  preseason  ginnings). . 

Imports  and  city  crop*... 

Domestic  disappearance.  ..  

Exports ■  - 

Sa  le  of  ex-stock  pile  cotton 

Ending  stocks V/';.;.V\"" 

Support  price  per  pound  (average  ol  crops)  (cents).... 
Price  support  payment  rate  (cents). 


70.500 

69.500 

67,500 

490 

68,000 

219,000 

88.000 

130.000 

25. 000 

4.000 

224, 000 

47 


1968 
(2) 


70.500 

68.500 

67.500 

550 

77.000 

. 224. 000 

86,000 

120.000 

30.000 

5.000 

242.000 

47 


1969 
(3) 


Hayden  bill.  H.R,  15098 
1%8  1%9 

(4)  (5) 


Nasser,  H,R.  10915 
1%8  1%9 

(6)  (7) 


H.R.  15098  and  H.R.  10915 


70,  500 

68.500 

67.500 

560 

79.000 

242. 000 

86.000 

115.000 

30.000 

5,000 

267,000 

47 


Producer  payments.  '$16. 000, 000 

tiirm  value  ol  production - *'"• 


'lis;  100. 000      $18,600,000 


77.300 

'  68,  500 

67. 500 

650 

77.000 

-  224, 000 

80, 000 

160.000 

30. 000 

5.000 

196.000 

40 

7.97 

$2,900,000 
15.400.000 


77.  300 

76.  000 

75,000 

560 

88. 000 

196,  000 

80.000 

165.000 

30. 000 

5.000 

174.000 

40 

7.97 


122,600 

1  58. 500 

67.500 

550 

77,000 

-224,000 

i  30, 000 

100. 000 

30.000 

10.000 

211.000 

47 


70,500 

68.500 

67.500 

560 

79. 000 

211.000 

!  30. 000 

95.000 

30.000 

10.000 

205,000 

47 


1%8 
(8) 


129,400 

1 68. 500 

67.500 

550 

77.000 

224.000 

25,000 

140.000 

30.000 

10.000 

166,000 

40 

7.97 


1969 
(9) 


77.300 

76,000 

75. 000 

560 

88. 000 

166. 000 

25. 000 

145.000 

30.000 

10.000 

114,000 

40 

7.97 


$3,400,000  . 
17.600.000 


iisribb.ooo    $i8.60o.ooo 


$2. 900, 000 
15,400.000 


$3, 400, 000 
17,600.000 


Total. 

t.'aior  receipts  or  expenditures: 

t^et  ctiange  m  stocks  at  loan  rate. 

Storage,  handling,  and  loan  settlement. 

Price  support  payments 

rublicLaw480 

Estimated  major  expenditures 


16,000.000       18,100,000       18,600.000       18.300.000       21.000,000 


18.100.000        18.600.000        18,300.000         21,000.000 


-1,200,000 
-500,000 


-4  200,000 
-500.000 


-5. 900.000 
-600. 000 


le;  ebb;  bob' ■" -s;  ooa  ooo"  ■" -8;  000. 000 


1  5.600.  000 

-500,000 

-2.900.000 

-6. 900, 000 


^  4,400.000 

-400.000 

-3.400.000 

-6.900.000 


.100.000 
-500,000 


1.400.000 
-500,000 


-8.000.000      -8.000.000 


■^11.600.000 

-500.000 

-2.900.000 

-6.900,000 


4  10.400.000 

-400.000 

-3.400.000 

-6.900.000 


-8,300,000    -12,700,000    -U^O00_-4, 700. 000      -6 JOO. 000_    -5. 400. 000 


-7.100,000       .1.300.000        -3.000.000 


i.hange  in  CCC  stocks  (bales)  (from  June  30  ol  prior 
.ear) - 


-5,000 


-18.000 


-  25. 000 


-28.  UOO 


-22,000 


-13.000 


-6. 000 


-58,000 


-52,000 


.  Legislation  would  be  enacted  too  late  to  aHecl  1968  plantings. 
.'  Excludes  stockpile  cotton. 
Including  3,000  bales  ol  Tanguis. 


NOTES 


'''''''prese*nt''uv;-  1967  25  at  265;  1968,  30  at  265;  and  1969,  30  at  265, 
H'a'yden  blii  ^HR   15098)    1958,  30  at  230,  fnd  1969  30  at  230. 
Na«pr  (MR  10915)    196?  '0  at  265;  and  1969,  30  at  265. 

data  become  available 


also  grow  upland 


EXTRA-LONO-STAPLE  COTrON  IMPORT  CONTROLS 

The  bill  should  not  be  approved, 

1  It  would  sharply  reduce  present  active 
prospects  for  reestablishing  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. 

2  It  would  not  benefit  farmers  this  year, 
ince  U,S,  extra  long  staple  cotton  is  already 

planted  and  about  to  be  harvested. 

3.  Most  ELS  producers  -"■         "" 
(.otton.  ,      ,      ,. 

4.  Farmers  would  have  to  cut  back  after 
cUpiomatlc  relations  are  resumed. 

5  Since  U.S.  grown  extra  long  staple  cot- 
ton is  not  a  direct  substitute  for  foreign 
Towths,  it  would  deliver  another  part  of  the 
overall  cotton  market  to  synthetic  fibers. 

6  The  Senate  has  passed  Senator  Hayden's 
hill  to  expand  utilization  of  ELS  cotton  by 
reducing  the  price  support  loan  and  adding 
rt  direct  payment.  This  bill  will  improve  the 
•  ompetltlve  position  of  ELS  cotton. 

U  S  grown  ELS  cotton  has  lost  markets  to 
upland  cotton  and  synthetic  fibers— not  to 
foreign  grown  cotton.  These  market  losses 
have  been  particularly  sharp  since  a  one- 
price  system  was  adopted  for  upland  cotton. 
The  Hayden  bill  goes  directly  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem  and,  therefore,  would  be  much 
more  effective  (at  least  50%  more  effective) 
in  regaining  markets  than  would  the  An- 
ierson  bill. 

It  is  of  real  merit,  while  S.  1975  Is  a  punl- 
•ive  bill  that  could  do  damage  at  home  and 
abroad. 

7.  It  would  hurt  our  balance  of  payments. 

8.  It  Is  not  needed  because  we  have  a  sur- 
plus of  265.000  bales  above  next  year's  need. 

,  ^      .  Million!) 

Balance  of  trade. 
Dollar  exports  to  Egypt  1955-67..    $872,  9 
Dollar  Imports  from  Egypt- 253.5 

Favorable  U.S.  balance 619.4 

Additional    extra-long-staple    cotton    not 

needed:  „  , 

Bales 

Total  stocks  Aug.  1,  1968 ---  206.000 
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Total  estimated  domestic  consump- 
tion and  exports 132, 


000 


Difference 74.000 

1968  crop -^7,  000 

Excess  1968-69 151.  0°° 

Does  not  Include:  ^"'''^ 

Stockpile 29,000 

Imports    S5. 000 

Total  excess  stocks 265,000 

Except  for  1961, 1962  and  1963  the  national 
allotment  has  always  been  less  than  100,000 
acres.  Actually  in  1963  with  production  at 
161  2  thousand  bales,  the  CCC  acquired  96.000 
bales  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,000. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  re- 
cently made  a  thorough  analysis  of  S,  1975, 
They"  estimate  that  shutting  out  Imports  of 
approximately  55,000  bales  of  cotton  from 
Egypt  and  the  Sudan  would  open  an  addi- 
tional market  for  U.S.  grown  ELS  cotton  of 
only  about  30  to  35,000  bales  per  year.  The 
remaining  gap  would  be  filled  to  some  ex- 
tent by  upland  cotton  but  mainly  by  man- 
made  fibers,  particularly  the  polyesters.  This 
Is  due  to  the  fact  that  US,  produced  ELS 
cotton  is  neither  long  enough  nor  strong 
enough  to  fully  replace  African  cottons  for 
certain  specialized  uses.  Thus,  passage  of  the 
so-called  Nasser  bill  would  In  the  main  be  a 
brxin  to  the  manmade  fibers.  In  addition, 
these  small  benefits  would  accrue  only  for 
two  years  after  resumption  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  estimate  that  a 
reduction  in  the  loan  level  for  U.S.   grown 

'     level  as  would 


course,  fundamental  foreign  policy  problems 
that  would  be  aggravated  by  passage  of  the 
Nasser  bill.  But  the  main  point  of  Interest  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and.  we  be- 
lieve the  growers  of  this  cotton  Is  that  the 
Hayden  bill  will  do  the  Job  while  the  Nasser 
bin  will  not. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Senator  stated 
that  if  this  bill  is  passed,  we  would  have 
a  production  increase  over  and  above  the 
lequirements  for  filling  the  gap  caused 
bv  the  severance  of  the  quota  to  Epj-pt 
and  the  Sudan,  Is  that  a  correct  state- 
ment? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Well,  that  is  the  way 
I  understand  It.  That  is  why  the  Senator 
is  for  the  bill.  I  suppose. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  should  like  to  read 
from  page  2  of  the  bill,  where  It  is  in- 
dicated that  there  would  be  no  Increase. 
The  language  is  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  shall  give  domestic  pro- 
ducers the  opportunity  to  produce  an 
amount  of  such  extra  long  staple  cotton 
equal  to  any  reduction  In  supply  which  may 
result  from  the  enactment  of  thU  subsec- 
tion .  .  . 

In  other  words,  the  clear  language  of 
the  bill  Is  to  the  effect  that  the  domestic 
producers  may  be  allowed  to  produce 
only  such  amount  of  cotton  as  is  repre- 
sented by  the  reduction  of  the  quota  from 
Egypt  and  no  more. 

Mr.     ELLENDER.    What    does    that 


ELS  cotton  to  about  the  40c  level  as 

be  authorized  under  the  Hayden  bill,  would  ^^ 

provide  an  additional  market  for  U.S.  grown         ""•   .  %   ,"Vr"„e   ^,^q   jt   amounted 

ELS  cotton  of  45  to  55,000  bales  per  year,      amount   tO?    At    OHf^  "^^  J^_'^"'"'"''^" 

This  would  come  about  as  a  result  of  this 


cotton  being  more  competitive  In  price  with 
manmade  fibers  and  especially  with  upland 
cotton.  There  are  no  significant  differences 
in  the  CCC  expenditures  that  could  be  ex- 
pected  under   the   two   bills.   There   are.   of 


to — I  do  not  have  the  figures. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  have  the  figures. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  which 
would  take  a  ."S-year  average,  the  figure 
w^ould  be  52,100  acres  a  year. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  coiiirse.  that  would 
mean  that  we  would  be  producing  that 
amount  of  cotton  with  J68,000  bales  on 
hand  now. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  We  have  a  mean  aver- 
age formula  In  the  bill  which  amounts 
to  52,100  acres  a  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  our  consump- 
tion Is  only  120,000  bales,  which  includes 
export  imder  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  was  going  to  go  Into 
that,  but  I  deferred  to  the  Senator  to 
complete  his  statement. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  other  words, 
whether  or  not  we  needed  the  additional 
bales,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would, 
under  the  bill,  be  bound  to  permit  the 
planting  of  what  Egypt  and  the  Sudan 
sent  to  this  country — the  average  sent  in 
the  last  5  years? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Except  that  the  Sec- 
retary has  continuing  Jurisdiction  over 
the  domestic  quota,  which  he  now  en- 
forces and  which  he  could  cut  down  In 
order  to  cut  down  surpluses  in  an  orderly 
fashion, 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  full  domestic 
consumption  as  of  last  year,  the  year 
ended  July  31.  1967.  was  135.000  bales.  As 
I  have  just  pointed  out,  we  will  have  on 
hand  312,000  bales.  It  will  take  us  2  years 
to  consume  what  we  now  have  on  hand. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  figure  I  have 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as 
of  this  morning.  Is  a  total  of  237,192 
bales,  represented  by  the  ftollowlng  cate- 
gories: 24,192  bales  is  the  1967  crop  In 
CCC;  101,000  bales  Is  the  accumulation 
of  years  prior  to  1967.  in  Inventory  in 
CQP:  29.000  bales  Is  the  national  stock- 
pile in  CCC:  and  83.000  bales  to  the 
credit  of  mills  and  merchants — for  a 
total  of  237.192  bales.  These  are  the  fig- 
ures supplied  to  me  as  of  this  morning 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  a  difference 
because  I  have  Included  estimated  1968 
production.  The  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  announcement, 
dated  Washington.  July  3.  1968,  shows  a 
carryover,  Augrust  1,  1968,  of  206,000 
bales;  estimated  1968  crop  production  of 
77.000  bales:  and  I  have  included  the 
stockpile  of  29,000  bales— for  a  total  of 
312,000  bales.  The  figures  differ  only 
slightly.  They  both  come  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  it  may  be 
that  they  differ  slightly  because  of  a 
difference  in  dates. 

But  the  fact  remains  that,  as  of  2 
weeks  ago,  according  to  tlie  estimates 
I  have  obtained  from  the  Department, 
we  will  have  on  hand  a  total  of  312.000 
bales. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Has  the  Senator  com- 
pleted his  remarks? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  nothing  fm- 
ther  to  add. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  comment  briefly  on  the  »ery  able  ar- 
gument presented  by  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  It 
is  stated  that  this  would  be  an  added 
cost  to  the  American  taxpayer,  which 
cost  principally  is  occasioned  by  virtue 
of  the  purpose  of  cotton  and  the  storage 
thereof  in  the  bins  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

Last  year,  which  Is  a  representative 
year,  we  had  a  surplus  of  24,192  bales 
which  went  into  the  Commodity  Credit 


Corporation.  There  is  no  price  support 
on  extra-long  staple  cotton,  which  has  a 
unique  position  in  the  farm  price  struc- 
ture as  it  is  being  handled  by  the  Gov- 
ernment under  the  farm  legislation  that 
exists.  We  are  orphans  in  this  partic- 
ular regard.  We  have  no  subsidy  and  we 
have  no  price  support.  For  years  the  In- 
dustry has  been  taxing  itself  so  as  to 
do  some  research  and  to  tell  the  mills 
and  the  world  about  the  benefits  of  extra 
long  staple  cotton.  This  Is  the  cotton  that 
produces  the  suplma  shirt  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  cotton  shirts  In  the  world. 
With  respect  to  the  surplus  going  Into 
the  bins  or  storage  places,  I  might  say 
that  by  virtue  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1956,  section  202,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  was  mandated  by  the  Con- 
gress as  follows,  and  I  read  from  sec- 
tion (b>  : 
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(b)  Beginning  not  later  than  August  I. 
1956.  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Is 
directed  to  sell  for  export  at  compeUtlve 
world  price*  Its  stocks  of  domesUcally  pro- 
duced extra  long  staple  cotton  on  hand  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 
amount  offered  and  the  price  accepted  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  such 
as  to  dispose  of  such  quantity  in  an  orderly 
manner  and  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time. 


I  do  not  believe  this  has  been  done  and 
that  is  why  we  have  accumulated  a  sur- 
plus. I  share  the  concern  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  over  the 
accumulation  of  these  surpluses.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  the  history  of  our 
accumulation  of  surpluses  and  the  dis- 
position thereof  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  not  dispose  of  these  sur- 
pluses. 

While  I  advocate  they  be  orderly  dis- 
posed of,  and  I  am  sure  the  Secretai-y  of 
Agriculture  can  be  mandated  by  Congress 
to  start  an  orderly  process  of  elimination 
of  these  surpluses — I  could  vote  for  such 
a  bill — I  will  not  tolerate  the  purchase  of 
50  percent  of  our  needs  in  extra-long 
staple  cotton  from  a  country  whose 
inimical  attitude  against  the  United 
States  has  been  expressed  by  its  leader 
many  times. 

Tills  is  one  of  the  issues,  in  addition  to 
the  added  issue  that  the  extra-long  staple 
cotton  industry  in  this  country  is  the 
only  industry  subjected  to  50-percent 
importation  of  domestic  needs.  This  is 
unfair  and  inequitable  and  this  bill  is  de- 
signed to  correct  such  inequity  and  in- 
justice. 

I  do  not  believe  my  friend  from  Louis- 
iana meant  to  say  literally  that  if  this 
bill  is  passed  it  would  cause  a  78-percent 
increase  in  cotton  acreage.  I  think  he 
meant  to  say  that  if  this  bill  is  passed  it 
would  cause  a  78-percent  increase  in  ex- 
tra-long staple  cotton  acreage,  which  is  a 
different  matter.  Unless  I  am  wrong,  I 
think  that  is  what  he  meant  and  the  Rec- 
ord should  so  show. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  tried  to  show,  as  I 
recall,  a  grower  who  had  a  quota  of  600- 
odd  acres  of  upland  cotton  and  who  had 
a  quota  of  about  8  acres  of  long  staple 
cotton.  If  this  bill  were  enacted  then  the 
latter  quota  would  be  increased  by  80  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Eighty  percent  of  the 
eight. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  what  I  want 
to  have  clear  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  would  be  80  percent 
of  the  amount  of  acreage  he  had  in 
extra-long  staple  cotton. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Another  thing  that  i.-^ 
important  in  this  discussion  is  why  these 
surpluses  have  accumulated.  Who  is  re- 
sponsible for  their  accumulation.  I  think 
this  is  a  very  salient  question  to  be 
answered. 

Had  we  not  Imported  so  much  cotton 
from  Eg3T3t  and  had  we  not  imported 
so  much  cotton  from  the  Sudan  during' 
this  period  of  accumulation  we  would  nor 
have  a  surplus  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  We  would  have  had  to  in- 
crease our  domestic  production  and  rrn 
surplus  would  exist:  but  the  surpluses  an- 
not  credible  to  the  domestic  producer."^ 
Rather,  the  surpluses  are  due  to  the  Im- 
port policies  of  our  State  Etepartment 
which  did  nothing  to  reduce  the  quota 
in  light  of  existing  and  accumulatint: 
surpluses  which  were  taking  place. 

I  wish  to  analyze  the  price  differentia; 
which  I  think  is  another  integral  par* 
of  this  argument.  Are  we  getting  cheapei 
cotton  for  our  mills  as  a  result  of  the 
importation  and  quota  system  with 
which  we  bless  Egypt  today.  I  say  we  arc 
not  getting  less  expensive  cotton. 

I  have  these  figures  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  which  were  compiled 
as  of  July  17, 1968.  This  Is  the  comparisoi; 
and  analysis.  American  grade  3  staple 
cotton  cost  43.45  cents  per  pound  as 
landed  in  New  England  mills.  Egj-ptian 
extra-long  staple  cotton  of  the  same 
quality  cost  56.45  cents  per  pound.  Egyp- 
tian extra-long  staple  in  a  slightly  better 
quality,  cost  57.5  cents  per  pound. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  ha.-; 
given  me  these  figures  which  show  that 
there  is  no  benefit  to  the  American  con- 
sumer or  American  mills  to  buy  Egyp- 
tian cotton.  The  reason  they  are  buylnt^' 
this  cotton  now  is  that  there  Is  a  short- 
age of  supply  on  the  American  landscape 
and  we  have  had  to  resort  to  importa- 
tion. Thereby,  as  of  today  the  mills  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  more  than  they  pay 
for  domestic  cotton.  So  the  price  argu- 
ment, I  think,  is  very  relative  to  thi."; 
matter  and  very  Important  in  consider- 
ing whether  or  not  this  bill  should  pass 

EGYPT  3    DAGGER    IN    AMERICA'S    BACK 

Mr,  President,  we  live  In  an  age  oi 
realities.  History  records  the  death  of 
many  a  society  and  system  that  refused 
to  recognize  reality.  We  here  in  this 
country  have  refused  to  face  it  more 
than  once  In  the  past,  and  the  same 
seems  to  be  true  now, 

George  Santayana  said: 

They  who  refuse  to  learn  from  history  are 
doomed  to  repeat  It, 

I  echo  that  sentiment.  Particularly  In 
the  case  of  Egypt  and  Nasser  vls-a-vls 
the  United  States. 

Our  Nation  has  gone  out  of  its  way 
over  the  year  to  befriend  Egypt.  We  have 
given  aid  in  profusion  and  suffered  much 
in  return.  We  have  poured  money  and 
grain  into  Egypt's  coffers  and  granaries. 
We  have  received  an  unrelieved  stream 
of  hostility  and  anti-Americanism  in 
reply. 

Rarely  have  I  ever  seen  or  even  read  of 
such  a  relationship.  Does  one  constantly 
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crawl  on  one's  stomach  toward  some- 
iiie  who  receives  one  each  time  with  a 
well-placed  kick?  Does  one  lick  the  boots 
that  trample  on  one?  Does  one  put  a 
dagger  into  the  hand  of  one's  deadliest 
enemy,  then  present  one's  back  to  him 
for  a  better  target? 

It  seems  that  everyone  in  America  but 
our  State  Department  is  well  aware  of 
the  deliberate  policy  of  Nasser  and  his 
regime.  Our  property  has  been  destroyed. 
American  nationals  have  been  placed  in 
danger  and  assaulted  physically.  Sym- 
bols of  our  country,  from  the  flag  to  our 
libraries,  have  been  destroyed  as  a  result 
ol  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  Nasser 
regime. 

Has  anyone  doubted  for  one  moment 
that  the  mobs  were  anything  but  govern- 
ment-inspired? And  when  Israel  had  him 
by  the  throat  in  a  crisis  in  his  own  mak- 
ir.t;.  and  his  dreams  of  blood  conquest 
went  a-gllmmering,  what  did  he  do?  In 
order  to  save  his  own  pitiful  skin,  he 
blamed  It  on  America,  causing  Radio 
Cairo  to  state  that  our  planes  had  aided 
I-irael.  This  claim  has  since  been  re- 
soundingly refuted. 

What  I  am  seeking  to  delineate  is  the 
c.iaracter  of  the  man  and  the  quality  of 
h:s  leadership.  He  Is  a  completely  amoral 
i' dividual,  bursting  with  hate  and 
dreams  of  conquest,  one  who  will  do 
ajiything,  including  the  selling  of  his 
country  to  the  Russians,  which  he  has, 
in  order  to  sustain  what  is  left  of  his  de- 
lusions of  grandeiu". 

This  has  resulted  in  a  calculated  policy 
oi  hate  toward  our  country.  He  has  never 
ciianged.  He  never  will  change.  He  has 
generated  this  hate  for  a  period  of  4  or 
5  years  without  alteration.  To  expect 
Egypt  to  respond  to  any  kind  of  amica- 
ble gesture  or  policy  Is  to  expect  a  cu- 
(omber  to  give  light  or  a  sheep  to  bark. 

We  delude  ourselves  down  the  path 
to  destruction  and  disaster  by  persisting 
In  any  belief  that  Nasser  will  change. 
That  Nasser  is  now  hand  In  glove  with 
the  Soviets  will  only  compound  our  weak- 
ness and  give  our  enemies  a  greater  open- 
ing. 

Let  us  show  this  modem  Barbary  pi- 
rate that  we  shall  not  pay  his  tribute 
nny  longer,  nor  cater  to  his  whims  of  the 
moment.  Let  us  show  that  the  spirit  of 
Jefferson  and  Decatur  is  not  dead.  Let 
us  give  this  Hitler  of  the  Nile  the  back 
of  our  hand  that  he  so  richly  has  earned. 
I  have  had  enough  of  him.  and  I  ha%'e 
no  doubt  that  the  Americaii  people  share 
»hat  sentiment. 

The  only  thing  Nasser  and  his  kind 
understand  is  strength.  Shall  we  allow 
this  man  to  get  away  with  any  more  of 
these  acts?  The  Soviets  call  his  tune,  and 
ve  must  show  that  we  are  aware  of  this. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  whatsoever  about 
;hls,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
,)rinted  In  the  Record  a  series  of  high- 
iights,  arranged  chronologically,  of  Nas- 
.ser's  anti-American  record  in  recent 
vears.  which  have  been  dociunented  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  I  am  sure 
will  prove  beyond  doubt  that  Nasser  con- 
senitally  hates  America  and  all  that 
America  stands  for.  Cotton  bill  or  no  cot- 
ton bill,  he  will  never  change  his  stripes 
toward  us.  That  is  my  argument  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  high- 


lights were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

1964 

January  22:  Cairo  newspapers  attack 
statement  of  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Political  Affairs  U.  Alexis  Johnson, 
that  the  U.S.  was  neutral  In  the  Middle  East. 

February  22:  Nasser  calls  on  Libya  and 
Cyprus  to  "liquidate"  U.S.  and  British  bases 
on  their  territories. 

November  26:  Students  In  Cairo  protest- 
ing U,S,  rescue  operations  In  the  Congo  burn 
down  the  USIS  library,  destroyed  the  Marine 
barracks  and  damaged  the  US,  Embassy.  Am- 
bassador Lucius  Battle  delivers  a  protest 
note  over  inadequate  protection  given  US. 
property. 

December  19:  A  plane  owned  by  the  US. 
oil  company  of  John  W.  Mecom  Is  shot  down 
by  UAR  Jets  after  the  plane,  according  to 
UAR  officials,  failed  to  answer  radio  requests 
for  Identification,  refused  to  follow  UAR  air- 
craft to  a  landing  field  and  attempted  to 
escape  towards  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  The 
two  occupants  of  the  plane  were  killed. 

December  22:  Our  State  Department  said 
the  Mecom  plane  had  filed  a  flight  plan  and 
UAR  action  was  too  harsh  for  seriousness  of 
violation, 

December  23:  Nasser  said  the  U,S,  could 
"drink  the  sea"  If  It  did  not  like  the  way 
the  UAR  handled  Its  foreign  relations.  Main 
Issue  of  the  controversy  between  the  two 
nations  was  UAR  assistance  to  Communist- 
backed  Congo  rebels. 

December  24 :  UAR  rejects  U.S.  protest  note 
over  downing  of  the  plane  on  December  19. 

196S 

January  29:  UAR  censored  Egyptian  news- 
papers In  order  to  delete  attacks  against  the 
US,  after  the  House  of  Representatives  voted 
to  curtail  US.  aid  to  the  UAR. 

July  23:  Nasser  said  the  U.S.  had  made 
demands  on  the  UAR  as  condition  for  food 
shipments,  A  U.S.  embassy  official  was  ac- 
cused of  spying  for  the  CIA, 

August  25:  Commander  of  a  U.S,  destroyer 
visiting  Jlddah.  Saudi  Arabia,  apologized  to 
the  UAR  and  Nasser  because  he  had  failed 
to  offer  a  salute  when  Nasser's  ship  passed 
his  on  the  way  to  a  state  visit, 

August  27:  During  a  visit  to  Moscow.  Nas- 
ser called  for  a  halt  in  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  and  accused  the  U.S.  of  aggression. 

September  1 :  A  Joint  Nasser-Russian  com- 
munique Issued  at  the  end  of  Nasser's  visit 
called  for  a  halt  In  US.  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam. 

1966 

January  24:  Egyptian  diplomats  admitted 
their  roles  as  Intermediaries  between  U.S. 
and  North  Vietnamese  officials  had  made 
little  progress  in  settlement  of  the  question 
of  protection  for  American  prisoners  held 
by  the  Communists. 

February  22 :  Nasser  said  supplying  of  arms 
by  the  U.S.  to  Israel  was  "antagonistic"  to 
the  Arabs, 

February  26:  Nasser  accused  the  U.S.  of 
trying  to  create  an  alliance  In  the  Middle  East 
hostile  to  the  UAR.  and  of  supporting  Israel. 

May  9:  Nasser  said  U.S.  "aggression"  In 
Vietnam  was  similar  to  Britlsh-Prench- 
Israell  aggression  against  Egypt  In  1956. 

May  14:  Nasser's  press  continued  anti- 
American  attacks  in  what  appeared  to  be  a 
welcoming  gesture  for  the  visit  of  Soviet 
Premier  Kosygln, 

July  1 1 :  It  was  reported  that  the  U.S.  pro- 
tested establishment  In  Cairo  of  a  Viet  Cong 
embassy  on  May  18.  1966, 

August  22:  Nasser  reversed  a  two-year-old 
policy  by  allowing  a  visit  to  Alexandria  by 
two  U.S.  destroyers. 

December  8:  An  American  studying  In 
Cairo  was  released  from  prison  after  a  2-week 
detention  for  participating  In  a  student 
demonstration. 

December  23:  Nasser  accused  the  U.S.  of 
waging  a  "war  of  hunger"  against  the  UAR 


because  the  US  had  delayed  making  any 
decision  on  resumption  of  food  shipments 
that  had  been  halted  the  previous  February. 

IB6T 

June  3:  100  Egyptian  workers  threatened 
50  Americans  at  a  Suez  Canal  pipe-laying  site 
after  3  Egyptians  and  one  American  had  been 
killed  In  an  accident. 

June  6:  Nasser  announced  relations  with 
the  U.S.  had  been  broken  because  the  U.S. 
had  assisted  the  Israelis  In  the  attack  against 
Egyptian  air  fields.  Radio  Cairo  called  the 
U.S.  "the  enemy." 

June  9:  In  his  resignation  speech.  Nasser 
said  the  U.S.  and  Britain  had  help>ed  the 
Israelis  during  the  June  war, 

June  13:  U.S.  Consul  General  in  Alexandria 
recounted  attacks  by  Egyptian  mobs  on  the 
USIS  library.  US.  property  and  humiliation 
of  U.S.  personnel.  Ambassador  designate 
Richard  Nolle  reported  no  Americans  had 
been  killed,  NewsfMvper  correspondents  arriv- 
ing m  Athens  from  Cairo  told  of  confinement 
in  the  Nile  Hilton  during  hostilities,  stating 
Egyptian  police  cordoned  off  their  hotel  to 
protect  them  from  angry  mobs, 

June  27:  UAR  censors  deleted  attacks  on 
President  Johnson  from  Cairo's  press  and 
radio. 

September  29:  Mahmud  Rlyad,  Nasser's 
Foreign  Minister,  said  the  U.S.  reneged  on 
promises  to  uphold  territorial  Integrity  of  all 
nations  In  the  Middle  East. 

November  5:  Richard  Nolte,  named  am- 
bassador designate  to  the  UAR  In  May,  called 
Nasser  a  "liar"  on  American  television. 


February  13.  U.S.  State  Department  refused 
to  comment  on  reports  that  a  UAR  plane  had 
"buzzed"  the  USS  Georgetown,  an  Intel- 
ligence ship  operating  In  the  Mediterranean 
Sea. 

June  7:  The  newspaper  al-Ahram  edito- 
rialized that  the  death  of  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  was  a  result  of  "the  atmosphere  of 
crime  In  the  United  States"  and  of  the  "vio- 
lence— which  characterizes  American  life." 

Radio  Cairo  said  the  assassinations  of  John 
Kennedy,  Martin  Luther  King  and  Robert 
Kennedy  were  domestic  reflections  of  the  vio- 
lence spread  throughout  the  world  by  the 
United  States,  citing  as  two  examples  the 
war  In  Vietnam  and  the  U.S.  involvement  In 
the  Middle  East. 

June  17:  T^o  US,  citizens  were  held  by 
the  U.A.R.  after  the  two  planes  they  were 
ferrying  to  Kenya  passed  over  a  military  air- 
field by  mistake.  They  were  released  the  next 
day. 

July  5:  During  his  third  visit  to  Moscow, 
President  Nasser  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public thanked  his  Soviet  "friends'  and 
•brothers"  for  their  aid  to  the  U  A.R.  and 
the  "national  liberation  movement."  which 
President  Nasser  said  was  effective  in  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America.  He  also  said  the 
Russian  fight  against  the  Nazis  was  a  con- 
stant example  for  the  U.A.R.  In  Its  fight 
against  the  Israelis. 

July  8:  Al-Ahram.  the  ■official"  Cairo  news 
paper,  in  commenting  on  the  paradox  be- 
tween the  U.S.  statement  for  an  end  of  the 
Middle  East  arms  race  and  the  sale  of  Hawk 
missiles  to  Israel,  said  that  the  new  U.S. 
stand  liad  aroused  doubts  about  the  true  in- 
tentions of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  emphasize  again  that  of  prime  con- 
sideration to  the  Senate  should  be:  Shall 
the  American  producer  produce  what  is 
\'i tally  needed  for  our  domestic  needs? 
That  is  the  prime  question. 

The  No,  2  question  is:  Shall  we  accord 
to  our  American  extra-long-staple  pro- 
ducers the  privilege  of  producing — ratli- 
er  than  according  that  pri\ilege  to  a 
man  who  has  shown  us — his  hos;tlllty  and 
hate  for  America  through  the  years? 
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I  say  that  the  American  people  are 
entitled  to  the  privilege  which  will  ema- 
nate from  this  bill — to  produce  this  cot- 
ton that  they  can  and  should  be  entitled 
to  produce  for  our  own  domestic  needs. 

Mr.  President,  the  chronology  just 
placed  In  the  Record  sets  forth  the  acts 
of  an  enemy — not  a  friend — of  the  United 
States.  Nor  is  this  strange  to  us.  Most 
Americans  have  long  counted  Nasser 
among  those  who  wish  America  hami. 
But  those  same  Americans  are  shocked 
when  this  counti-y  allows  Nasser  to  dip 
into  the  Nation's  pocket  to  the  tune  of 
millions  each  year;  at  the  expense  of  our 
taxpayers  and  fiber  producers. 

Yet.  this  is  what  we  have  allowed  and 
are  continuing  to  allow  as  of  this  very 
moment.  The  Russians  in,  Cairo  must  en- 
joy a  good  many  hearty  chuckles  at  our 
expense  over  this  sorry  spectacle. 

Nasser  is  as  pui-e  an  example  of  a 
bloody-handed  dictator  as  can  be  found 
In  the  world  today.  Only  Egyptian  Com- 
munists have  managed  to  find  their  way 
out  of  his  prisons  and  detention  camps. 

He  has  put  his  hand  to  everj'  single 
piece  oif-dark.  bloody,  and  devious  busi- 
ness in  that  area  of  the  world  since  he 
took  office.  His  lies  are  too  numerous  to 
mention  or  even  attempt  to  catalog. 

Murder,  extortion,  and  exploitation  are 
his  handmaidens.  The  onfy  peace  his  op- 
ponents know  is  that  of  the  prison  cell 
and  grave.  Even  now  he  strives  mightily 
to  open  the  Middle  East  lo  the  Russians, 
knowing  full  well  what  ai  Pandora's  box 
he  is  prying  at. 

Egypt's  fellahin  groan  under  his  ex- 
ploitation and  personal  rule.  Rather  than 
put  his  hand  to  reforms  they  so  desper- 
ately need,  he  once  again  .seeks  weapons 
with  which  to  unhinge  Uie  world's  sta- 
bility. Is  this  the  type  of  ruler  and  gov- 
ernment we  wish  to  favor  with  an  Amer- 
ican market  for  his  cash  cotton  crop? 

Men  like  Nasser  deserve  harsh  and 
realistic  treatment. 

BENDING    OVER     BACKWARD    |'OR     A     DICTATOR 

Mr.  President,  almost  every  American 
regards  Gamal  Abdel  Njisser  with  dis- 
taste. In  fact,  this  is  the  least  of  the 
emotions  he  evokes  from  our  citizens. 
Nor  can  we  blame  them  for  this  reaction. 
Over  the  years,  he  has  followed  a  cal- 
culated policy  of  anti-Araericanism  that 
has  ranged  from  emotional  outbursts 
against  this  countiy  to  the  sabotaging  of 
our  interests  in  the  Middle  East. 

Ordinarily,  'vo  might  expect  our  Gov- 
ernment to  react  in  a  predictable  manner, 
returning  coldly  proper  behavior  and  at 
the  very  least  a  lack  of  warmth.  Addi- 
tionally, it  might  be  expected  by  every 
American  disgusted  with  Nasser's  acts 
and  attitude,  that  our  country  would  not 
go  out  of  its  way  to  give  or  continue  an 
economic  advantage  to  a  nation  acting 
as  our  de  facto  enemy. 

Imagine  my  amazement  and  conster- 
nation then,  to  discover  that  this  country 
was  allowing  Egypt  a  vei-y  definite  trade 
advantage — at  the  expense  of  American 
raiser  of  extra-long  staple  cotton.  Nasser 
was  obtaining  hard  American  dollars  for 
his  cotton  to  do  with  as  he  saw  fit.  Per- 
haps to  purchase  French  grain,  or  any- 
thing else  he  wishes.  It  is  difiBcult  indeed 
for  me  to  understand  such  a  policy. 

I  introduced  the  Senate  to  these  facts. 
Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  some  ver>' 
able  reporuQg  and  dleging  by  a  nation- 


ally known  and  universally  respected 
Washington  columnist,  Mr.  Robert  S. 
Allen. 

Some  of  his  comments  are  highly  en- 
lightening and  should  be  presented  in 
their  entirety.  I  present  them  now  for 
inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Excerpts    Prom     Columns     by     RoBrRT     S. 
Allen 

Someone  high  In  the  Administration  Is 
making  it  his  business  to  be  mighty  nice  to 
President  Gamal  Nasser. 

Despite  the  bombastic  UAR  ruler's  long 
record  of  virulent  hostility  toward  the  U.S., 
his  cut  severing  of  diplomatic  relations  on 
the  slanderously  false  ground  that  U.S. 
planes  aided  the  Israeli  in  their  blitz  de- 
struction of  his  Soviet-provided  .-^Irforce.  and 
his  default  on  a  $2  million  Installment  on  a 
856. 5  million  loan,  the  mysterious  benefactor 
has: 

In  the  four  months  since  the  break  In  of- 
ficial ties,  permitted  the  importation  of  more 
than  12,000  bales  of  Egyptian  extra-long 
staple  cotton — thus  handing  Nasser  some  $3 
million  in  desperately  needed  foreign  cur- 
rency. 

Similarly,  allowed  shipment  Into  the  U.S. 
of  millions  of  .square  yards  of  Egyptian  cot- 
ton textiles.  Detailed  figures  on  these  im- 
ports are  not  available.  However,  significantly 
indicative  of  their  extent  are  Commerce  De- 
partment records  showing  that  1  million 
yards  of  Egyptian  textiles  entered  the  U.S. 
in  July,  and  that  this  total  soared  to  3.5 
million  yards  In  August — a  gain  of  350  per- 
cent In  1  month.  This  enormous  Increase 
further  enriched  Nasser's  empty  coffers  by 
upwards  of  $300,000. 

Also  despite  the  breach  between  the  two 
coimtrles.  the  State  Department  late  last 
month  extended  until  January  un  expiring 
trade  treaty  under  which  Egypt  can  unload 
In  the  U.S.  up  to  51  million  square  yards 
of  cotton  textiles  annually.  The  Indian  gov- 
ernment, which  strongly  backs  the  Arabs, 
acted  for  Nasser  In  this  backstage  arrange- 
ment. Last  year,  Egyptian  textile  Imports 
totaled  $2.9  million,  up  from  $1.2  million  the 
year  before. 

This  very  profitable  and  timely  UAR  trade 
has  been  strictly  one-way.  Since  the  break 
In  relations.  U.S.  exports  to  Egypt  have  been 
virtually  nil. 

When  Nasser,  several  months  ago,  was  com- 
pelled to  buy  wheat,  he  turned  to  Prance — 
probably  paying  for  It  with  dollars  he  got 
from  his  undisturbed  sales  of  extra-long 
staple  cotton  and  textiles  to  the  U.S. 

Since  1961,  the  U.S.  has  given  the  "sold" 
the  UAR  (for  Its  currency  which  remains  In 
that  country)  more  than  $800  million  in  sur- 
plus grain  and  other  food. 

There  are  remarkable  facets  of  the  State 
Department's  covert  solicitude  for  Nasser,  as 
follows: 

(I)  The  U.S.  Is  whoUy  self -sufficient  In 
extra-long  staple  cotton.  It  grows  this  type 
of  cotton  equal  In  quality  to  any  In  the 
world.  It  Is  grown  In  four  states — Arizona, 
California,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas.  The  gov- 
ernment has  a  stockpile  of  232.000  bales  of 
cotton.  Domestic  consumption  Is  approxi- 
mately 150.000  bales  annually. 

Under  the  trade  pact,  Nasser  has  been  able 
to  unload  his  cotton  in  this  country  at  a  few 
cents  under  the  government's  support  price. 
Since  1959,  he  has  exported  more  than  $200 
million  of  this  cotton  to  the  U.S.  Last  year. 
Egyptian  shipments  exceeded  44,000  bales, 
and  Indications  are  they  will  be  about  the 
same  this  year.  Already  these  Imports  exceed 
30,000  bales. 

•  •  •  •  • 

State  Department  felt  It  In  this  country's 
best  Interest  to  extend  the  cotton  trade 
agreement,  according  to  the  spokesman,  are 


our  stated   trade   policies   and   the   Mideast 
political  situation. 

He  said  this  country's  policy  has  been  to 
liberalize  International  trade  policies  through 
agreements  such  as  GATT.  According  to  the 
spokesman,  failure  to  extend  the  agreement 
because  the  UAR  broke  relations  with  u ,. 
or  elimination  of  trade  with  that  country  i,  - 
the  same  reason,  would  do  harm  to  our  Imac  ■ 
as  a  proponent  of  liberalized  trade. 

Such  a  development  would  undo  years  ui 
hard  work  directed  toward  the  promotion  ui 
more  liberalized  world  trade  relations,  h-> 
said. 

The  spokesman  said  the  State  Department 
at  the  time  of  the  first  extension  In  October, 
felt  It  would  possibly  contribute  to  efforts  bv 
the  United  Nations  to  reach  a  settlement  in 
the  Arab-Israeli  crisis. 

This  was  also  an  Important  factor  In  th- 
decision  to  extend  the  trade  agreement  a  sec- 
ond time. 

Still  another  factor,  according  to  the 
spokesman,  was  the  domestic  political 
situation. 

He  explained  that  the  State  Department 
felt  It  could  not  satisfactorily  explain  the 
formalization  of  a  new  trade  agreement  wltl. 
the  UAR  to  the  Congress  and  American  peo- 
ple Just  after  that  country  broke  relation.; 
with  us,  therefore  It  seemed  better  to  malr. 
tain  the  status  quo  by  extending  the  exlstlL 
agreement,  which  had  not  yet  expired. 

Asked  If  the  U.S.  would  continue  to  exten 
the    agreement    If   relations   aren't    restore: 
at  the  end  of  three  months,  the  spokesma- 
Indlcated  the  State  Department  favors  sue 
a  course. 

WHO    WORKS    FOR    NASSER'S    ECONOMIC    CAIN    I.v 
THIS    COUNTRY? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  it  ;s 
time  for  plain  talk.  It  is  not  my  Intentlc:. 
to  mince  words.  Of  all  the  enemies  the 
United  States  possesses  in  the  world 
there  is  none  with  a  greater  record  «: 
violent,  virulent  hostility  than  the  Egj-p: 
of  Nasser.  Spewing  hatred  for  us,  she 
has  served  our  enemies,  hurt  our  friend- 
and  placed  the  world  in  jeopardy  becausL 
of  her  violent  dreams  of  conquest.  Her 
leader  is  a  bloodthirsty,  power-crazec 
egomaniac  who  has  sold  his  people  to  th 
Soviets  for  weapons  and  a  modicum  v: 
support  for  his  tottering  perch. 

While  this  has  transpired,  this  coimtrv 
has  poured  grain  and  money  down  his 
throat.  The  moment  he  has  cleared  that 
throat,  he  has  cried  out  against  us.  With 
the  hard  American  currency  he  ha?; 
earned  from  dumping  extra-long-stapit 
cotton  in  this  country,  he  has  pursued 
his  own  course,  buj'lng  wheat  from  th 
French  to  complement  his  weapons  frorr 
the  Russians. 

The  only  reason  he  has  been  able  to 
dump  his  cotton  here  is  because  the  Stat" 
Department  has  protected  his  quota 
That  quota  has  been  tiiven  to  him  at  th^ 
expense  of  American  raisers  of  that  same 
cxtra-long-staple  cotton.  Our  balance  c. 
payments  and  the  well-being  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  has  been  sacrificed  for  Nas- 
ser. The  situation  speaks  for  Itself. 

While  America  has  seethed  at  this 
behavior,  Nasser  has  been  carefully  pro- 
tected economically  In  this  coimtry  by 
some  powerful  but  unseen  benefactor?. 
His  nuota  has  been  preserved.  No  matter 
what  he  has  done,  the  American  cotton 
producer  has  been  penalized  to  keep  his 
quota  Intact. 

Who  has  done  this?  Who  has  been  so 
solicitous  of  the  welfare  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  most  prized  new  puppet?  Who 
has  done  such  effective  work  to  keep 
Nasser  economically  healthy  at  Amer- 
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lea's  expense?  Who  has  dealt  with  her 
through  the  Government  of  India,  which 
echoes  Nasser's  lines  faithfully? 

Our  own  State  Department  has  seem- 
ingly been  tenderly  solicitous  of  this  dic- 
tator. No  sooner  does  someone  question 
their  policy  of  favoritism  toward  Nasser, 
then  they  leap  adroitly  into  the  breach, 
waving  frantically  their  tired  old  ex- 
cuses which  have  yet  to  swerve  Nasser  1 
centimeter  from  his  Commimist-lining 
course.  The  facts  of  this  situation  de- 
serve yet  another  airing  for  the  benefit  of 
the  American  people  and  the  enlighten- 
ment of  this  Chamber. 

Last  November.  I  caused  to  have  pub- 
lished In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
November  27,  the  fruits  of  long  research 
into  what  is  actually  transpiring  trade- 
wise  between  Nasser  and  this  country  in 
the  field  of  extra-long  staple  cotton.  It 
also  delves  into  the  mysterious  world  of 
trade  agreements  between  Egypt  and 
this  country,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  continued  by  the  State  De- 
partment without  the  knowledge  of  the 
public  and  the  press. 

I  submit  this  material  for  the  further 
ci.lightenment  of  this  Chamber,  and  I 
a.sk  imanimous  consent  to  do  so. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Who  Is  Prottcting  Nassers  Interests  in 
THE  U>nTED  States? 
Mr.  MONTOTA.  Mr.  President,  a  mystifying 
situation  exists  regarding  trade  between  this 
country  and  Nasser's  Egypt.  It  affects  Ameri- 
can workers,  farmers  and  business.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  Egypt  is  conducting  a 
profitable  trade  with  our  country  in  extra- 
long  staple  cotton  and  cotton  textiles. 

For  these  products  Nasser  receives  cold 
.\nierlcan  cash,  all  at  the  expense  of  American 
v.age  earners  of  one  kind  or  another.  It  Is 
mv  belief,  founded  upon  trade  figures,  that  it 
l3  the  actual  policy  of  our  State  Department 
to  allow  the  Nasser  government  access  to  our 
domestic  markets  with  its  cotton  and  tex- 
tiles. 

The  long  record  of  virulent  hostility  and 
vituperation  on  the  part  of  Nasser  toward 
r.ur  country  is  too  well  known  to  require 
further  documentation.  There  Is  not  a  .Sen- 
;itor  here  whose  indignation  has  not  been 
.iroused  by  Egypt's  epithets,  mistreatment  of 
American  citizens  and  cavalier  attitude 
toward  American  property. 

N'asser's  severing  of  diplomatic  relations 
T\nth  us  because  of  Israel's  smaslilng  defeat 
rf  his  dictatorial  nmbitlons  was  one  of  the 
i:iost  childish,  gross  and  self-defeating  Inter- 
luitional  .".cts  in  recent  memory. 

His  abuse  of  .'Unerican  nationals  trapped 
11  Egypt  when  the  war  took  place  was  ap- 
i;:illlng.  Most  recently,  he  has  defaulted  on  a 
i2  million  Installment  on  a  S56,5  million 
l5.in.  Yet  somehow  he  has  retained  a  power- 
UU  benefactor  or  benefactors  within  our 
foreign  policy  establishment. 

In  the  4  months  since  the  break  In  official 
relations  between  Egypt  and  the  United 
States,  we  have  allowed  importation  of  more 
rhan  12,000  bales  of  Egyptian  extra-long 
staple  cotton.  This  handed  Nasser  some  S3 
million  in  desperately  needed  foreign  ex- 
change. None  of  this  Is  disputed  by  our 
.State  Department, 

Further,  responsible  people  in  the  admin- 
istration have  allowed  shipment  of  millions 
f-f  square  yards  of  Egyptian  cotton  textiles 
Into  this  country.  Nor  is  this  a  subject  for 
disagreement  on  the  part  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment 

Detailed  figures  on  these  Imports  are  as 
yet  unavailable.  But  one  can  discern  certain 
aspects  of  the  transactions.  Commerce  De- 


partment records  show  that  1  million  yards 
of  Egyptian  textiles  entered  the  United 
States  m  July,  This  total  mounted  to  3.5  mil- 
lion yards  in  August.  "Hils  Is  a  gain  of  350 
percent  in  1  month,  enriching  Nasser's  bare 
coffers  to  the  tune  of  another  $300,000.  Our 
Department  of  State  has  not  argued  this 
fact,  either. 

Despite  the  breach  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, our  State  Department  late  last  month 
extended  until  January  an  expiring  trade 
treaty  under  which  Egypt  can  dump  in  our 
country  up  to  51  million  square  yards  of 
cotton  textiles  annually. 

The  Government  of  India,  which  strongly 
backs  any  of  Nasser's  actions,  no  matter 
what  they  are,  acted  for  Egypt  in  this  back- 
stage arrangement. 

If  this  was  done,  why  was  it  not  made 
public  knowledge?  Why  were  the  Senate 
and  House  not  Informed  as  they  have  a  right 
to  be?  Why  was  this  done  in  secret?  Why 
were  the  representatives  of  and  the  people 
themselves  not  Informed  of  what  was  being 
done  in  their  name  with  the  government  of 
Egypt? 

But  there  is  still  more  to  this.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Several  months  ago,  when  Nasser  had  to 
buy  wheat,  he  turned  to,  of  all  countries. 
Prance.  There  is  a  strong  possibility  that 
he  paid  the  French  with  dollars  earned  from 
his  undisturbed  sales  of  extra -long-staple 
cotton  and  textiles  in  our  Nation.  The  facts 
speak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  these  dealings  have  all  been 
held  in  what  I  choose  to  call  kindly — con- 
ce.ihnent.  No  hint  has  emanated  from  our 
State  Department  regarding  UAR  cotton 
shipments  and  extension  of  the  textile  agree- 
ment Even  Members  of  Congress  with  a  di- 
rect interest  in  these  matters  have  been  kept 
In  the  dark.  For  one.  I  vehemently  resent 
this.  Our  Nation  Is  wholly  self-sufficient  In 
extra-long-staple  cotton.  It  grows  this  type 
of  cotton  equal  in  quality  to  any  in  the 
world.  This  crop  Is  grown  in  four  States — my 
own  home  State  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Cal- 
ifornia, and  Texas.  Our  Government  has  a 
stockpile  of  232.000  bales  of  this  cotton.  Do- 
mestic consumption  ;s  approximately  150,000 
bales  annually. 

Under  this  trade  pact  I  have  described. 
Nasser  has  been  able  to  unload  his  cotton  In 
our  country  at  a  few  cents  imder  the  Gov- 
ernment's support  price. 

Since  1959.  he  has  exported  more  than  S200 
million  of  this  cotton  to  the  United  States. 
Last  year,  Egyptian  shipments  exceeded  44,- 
000  bales,  and  indications  are  that  they  will 
be  about  the  same  this  year.  Alre.=idy  these 
imports  exceed  30.000  bales, 

Mr,  President,  the  Agriculture  Committee 
of  the  other  body  approved  a  bill  to  prohibit 
the  importation  of  this  cotton  into  our  coun- 
try by  a  vote  of  22  to  2.  The  other  body  Itself 
recently  voted  overwhelmingly  in  favor  oi 
this  legislation.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  a  similar 
bill  here  in  this  body, 

I  simply  do  not  see  why  American  fiber 
prdoucers  must  be  penalized  to  help  .i  dicta- 
tor who  openly  despisee  and  obstructs  Amer- 
ica. Nor  is  lie  going  to  change.  Are  we  to 
continue  to  aid  a  man  who  openly  seeks  to 
expand  Russian  influence  in  that  part  oi  the 
world?  The  possible  use  of  American  money 
to  buy  French  grain  Is  taut  salt  in  the  open 
wound. 

Extending  the  expired  trade  agreement 
T\'ith  this  avowed  enemy  passes  beyond  my 
poor  comprehension.  How  could  this  have 
been  done  when  there  are  no  formal  relations 
between  the  two  countries?  Without  legal 
communications:  how  could  the  agreement 
have  been  formally  extended?  And  again  I 
ask.  Why  was  the  Senate  not  Informed? 

The  recent  Middle  East  crisis  should  have 
taught  us  a  valuable  lesson.  Although  our 
diplomatic  establishment  seems  to  have  Ig- 
nored the  lesson  to  be  learned,  I  am  sure 
Members  of  this  body  are  aware  of  it.  For 
defense  reasons  alone  we  should  not  rely 
upon  a  nation  so  unstable  and  unfriendly  as 


Egypt  for  supply  of  an  Important  product. 
Especially  when  we  can  obtain  It  right  here 
at  home, 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  see  this  body  act 
on  S.  1975  exactly  as  the  other  body  did  on 
its  version  of  the  measure.  I  wish  to  see  an 
end  to  imports  of  extra-long  staple  Egyptian 
cotton,  I  wish  to  see  the  money  we  are  spend- 
ing on  It  go  to  American  fiber  producers. 

These  fiber  producers  have  seen  their  share 
of  our  market  for  his  product  shrink  stead- 
ily. Were  they  to  receive  a  fairer  share  at 
Nasser's  expense,  our  balance  of  payments 
would  immediately  improve.  Our  gold  supply 
would  gain.  Tliese  are  simple  economic  facts, 
Mr.  President,  there  is  legal  ground  for 
us  to  stand  on  in  doing  this.  In  specific  cases, 
we  have  acted  against  countries  that  have 
shown  hostility  to  us  in  overt  or  covert  forms. 
Cuba  Is  one  such  Instance.  There  we  acted 
on  her  imports  under  a  sF>eciflc  provision  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  re- 
flected in  title  22  of  the  United  States  Code — 
section  2370  (2  U.S.C.  2370  (1964  ed)  ). 

We  have  recently  acted  against  Rhodesia 
under  title  22.  section  287C  of  the  United 
States  Code.  By  this  act,  we  excluded  certain 
articles    Imported    from    Rhodesia.    If    we 
moved  against  that  nation,  why  In  the  name 
of  Heaven  have  we  not  acted  against  Nasser? 
Action  has  been  taken  In  the  past  under 
the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  of  1917. 
This  act  has  been  used  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses. F.D.R,  used  It  to  declare  a  bank  holiday 
in  1933.  We  have  used  It  to  enforce  trade  re- 
strictions against  North  Korea  and  Commu- 
nist China.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  we 
do  not  have  to  be  engaged  In  hostilities  to 
implement  these  restrictions  under  this  law. 
There  is  another  provision  of  this  act  that 
has  never  been  Invoked.   Under  title    19  of 
section  1338  of  the  United  States  Code,  the 
President  may  Impose  additional  duties  of  up 
to  50  percent  on  Imports  of  a  nation  placing 
any  burden  or  disadvantage  upon  the  com- 
merce of  this  country.  He  may  exclude  their 
products   if  they   do  not  desist  from   their 
negative  actions!  Tlie  citation  here  Is  40  Stat. 
411.   It   seems   that   our  State   Department, 
with   their  unique   logic,   has   already   con- 
cluded that  this  cannot  be  made  to  apply 
In  the  case  of  Egypt. 

Title  19,  section  181  has  never  been  used 
either.  Under  it,  the  President  can  .-satisfy 
himself  whether  or  not  unjust  discrimina- 
tions are  made  by  cr  under  the  authority  of 
any  foreign  state  against  importation  lo  or 
sale  in  such  foreign  states,  of  any  product  of 
the  United  States.  In  .-^uch  a  case  he  may 
direct  that  such  products  of  such  a  foreign 
state  shall  be  excluded  from  importation 
into  our  country.  In  such  a  case,  he  shall 
make  proclamation  of  this  act. 

No  International  agreement  Is  absolutely 
enforceable.  We  could  break  any  agreement 
on  Imports  us  easily  as  Nasser  arbitrarily 
broke  his  relations  with  us.  Our  Govern- 
ment can  simply  denounce  the  agreement. 
This  Is  the  right  of  political  power. 

As  far  as  the  textile  agreement  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  a  similar  right.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  administers  It.  seek- 
ing agreement  with  other  nations  on  how 
much  of  a  given  cotton  textile  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  SUtes.  If  an  agreement 
is  unreachable,  we  have  the  right  to  set  the 
quota  unilaterally.  As  a  sovereign  state  we 
have  the  right  to  cut  off  that  quota  by  ad- 
ministrative action. 

Extra-long-staple  cotton  enters  our  coun- 
try under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act,  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
determines  the  quota  to  protect  our  domestic 
programs. 

It  seems  we  have  an  autonomous  right  as  a 
sovereign  state  to  change  any  quota.  The  tex- 
tile agreement  is  not  a  treaty,  but  simply  an 
agreement.  In  a  case  of  abnormal  relations  It 
would  seem  that  wp  have  the  right  and 
privilege  to  retaliate  in  our  national  interest, 
Mr.  President).  I  believe  the  Senate  wants 
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to  act  on  this  bill  to  cut  off  Egyptian  extra- 
long-staple  cotton  Imports  to  our  country. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  the  other  body  ac- 
curately reflected  the  mood  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  people 
when  It  voted  to  cut  off  these  imports. 

Nor  is  this  a  passing  mood  on  the  part  of 
our  people.  I  believe  the  American  pub- 
lic Is  absolutely,  utterly  and  permanently 
disgusted  with  Nasser  and  what  he  stands  for. 
No  amount  of  rationalizing  can  change  this 
mood  and  the  fact  that  It  exists. 

If  the  State  Department  persists  in  oppos- 
ing the  expressed  will  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, then  we  here  In  the  Senate  have  to  take 
action.  We  must  also  Inform  the  public  of 
what  is  being  done  In  their  name. 

I  am  astounded  by  the  almost  slavish 
desire  on  the  part  of  certain  elements  In  our 
Government  to  Uclc  Nasser's  boots  after  he 
has  been  thoroughly  trounced  and  shown  up 
to  t>e  a  papier  mache  Napoleon  of  the  Nile: 

I  am  disgusted  to  see  us  fawn  upon  him. 
when  he  so  obviously  hates  us  and  shows  It. 
What  must  he  do  to  make  us  act?  He  loathes 
us  all  the  more  for  our  abject  appeasement 
of  his  acts. 

Better  an  honest  enemy  than  a  false  friend. 
I  do  not  believe  that  one  American  In  10.000 
would  give  even  a  second  thought,  much  less 
object;  If  this  Chamber  acted  to  deprive  him 
of  his  markets  here. 

I  believe  the  country  at  large  would  cheer 
our  actions,  especially  those  American  pro- 
ducers and  workers  who  would  gain  directly 
from  our  action. 

His  recent  Intransigent  stand  is  all  the 
more  reason  for  us  to  act  to  bring  him  to  his 
senses. 

Nor  win  I  accept  the  argument  sure  to  be 
advanced  by  Nasser's  apologists  that  we  must 
not  be  "protectionist."  There  is  a  difference 
between  protectionism  and  proper  retalia- 
tory action  against  a  sworn,  obvious  enemy 
of  our  country. 

I  shall  further  do  my  utmost  to  see  to  it 
that  this  body  acts  before  this  session  of 
Congress  comes  to  an  end.  Let  us  act  and 
give  this  man  the  back  of  our  hand  he  has 
asked  for  for  so  long. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
only  thing  he  understands  Is  a  straight- 
forward slap  where  it  hurts:  In  his 
pocketbook.  For  once  let  the  United 
States  put  such  a  tyrant  in  his  place.  For 
once  let  America  cease  to  suffer  such  acts 
as  he  has  perpetrated.  For  once  let  us  put 
him  and  his  ilk  on  notice  that  they  in- 
sult, vilify,  and  Injure  our  nationals,  in- 
terests, and  property  at  their  own  risk. 
Let  us  forthwith  deny  him  this  financial 
windfall.  Let  us  take  away  his  American 
cotton  market.  If  his  future  behavior 
merits  a  future  restoration  of  that  mar- 
ket, there  is  ample  provision  for  this  ac- 
tion in  the  measure  ijefore  us.  Let  us  act 
now. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  coiirse.  I  am  In 
accord  with  what  the  Senator  has  said 
about  Nasser.  I  want  him  to  know  that 
my  objection  is  to  the  production  of  cot- 
ton that  we  do  not  need  at  the  present 
time. 

As  I  understand  it,  under  the  Senator's 
bill,  there  would  be  planted  52.100  acres 
added  to  what  we  are  now  planting, 
which  is  now  around  70.000  acres,  as  I 
recall  ? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  52.100  acres  ad- 
ditional, irrespective  of  what  we  have  on 
hand. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  correct. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  the  law  as  it 
now  stands,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
cannot  take  Into  consideration  the  sur- 
plus that  may  be  on  hand.  It  is  what  we 
consume  and  what  we  can  dispose  of 

that  will  guide  us 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Except  that  we  have 
had  a  surplus  of  about  24,000  bales  a 
year,  and  that  he  can  take  into 
consideration. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Not  under  the  present 
law.  Under  the  present  law,  he  cannot 

take  any  surplus 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Not  with  respect  to 
this  quota,  but  with  respect  to  domestic 
production,  he  can. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  what  I  am 
talking  about.  Tlie  so-called  Hayden  bill 
enacted  by  Congress,  as  I  recall,  con- 
tained a  clause,  or  a  section  in  it.  that 

would  limit  the  production 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  It  would  increase  the 
production  from  70,000  acres,  which  it 

is  at  the  present  time,  to  77,000 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Right.  But  it  could 
not  go  above  that. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, if  the  pending  bill  passes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes,  if  the  Hayden 
bill  passes.  As  I  said,  the  acreage  increase 
under  S.  1975 — the  bill  we  are  discuss- 
ing— will  be  52,100  acres,  no  matter  how 
much  surplus  we  have  on  hand. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  Is  correct.  Unless 
Congress  changes  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  imderstand  that.  I 
want  to  make  that  point,  that  when  we 
considered  the  Hayden  bill,  that  is  H.R. 
10864.  there  was  this  clause  put  in  it, 
which  appears  on  page  3  of  the  bill,  sec- 
tion 4.  and  which  states: 

(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  the  na- 
tional marketing  quota  shall  be  the  mini- 
mum quota  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  for  each  crop  of  such  cotton  for 
which  the  Secretary  estimates  that  the  carry- 
over of  American  grown  extra  long  staple 
cotton  at  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
year  for  the  crop  for  which  the  quota  is 
proclaimed  (excluding  any  such  cotton  In 
the  stockpile  established  pursuant  to  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act,  as  amended)  will  be  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  estimated  domestic  consump- 
tion .-ind  exports  of  American  grown  extra 
long  staple  cotton  for  such  marketing  year. 

In  this  case,  the  Secretary  had  a  for- 
mula to  go  by  to  hold  down  the  acreage 
until  the  excess  carryover  was  disposed 
of.  but  in  the  case  of  the  pending  bill, 
there  is  no  such  formula.  The  52.100 
acres  must  be  allocated  whether  we  need 
any  cotton  or  not:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes.  but  wiU  not  the 
Senator  also  agree  with  me  that  this 
particular  phase  was  not  discussed  in 
committee? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Well,  no 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Therefore,  it  did  not 
enter  as  an  argument  against  the  bill 
when  we  were  considering  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Although  I  know  that 
it  is  an  important  consideration. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  right.  As  the 
Senator  recalls,  the  little  opposition  that 
I  expressed  In  committee 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Was  based  on  the 
balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Right.  And  also  on 


producing   so  much   long-staple  cotton 
that  we  do  not  need. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  quite  an  expert  on  forei^'n 
aid.  I  say  that  with  all  great  respect,  U'- 
cause  I  served  on  the  Foreign  AfTalLs 
Committee  in  the  House  with  his  col- 
league  

Mr.  ELLENDE31.  Otto  Passman. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Honorable  Otto 
Passman,  who  is  very  knowledgeable,  ar.d 
for  whom  I  have  great  respect.  We  have 
extended  trade  in  the  total  amount 
of  $1.8  billion  for  Egypt.  Of  this  total 
amount,  $1.2  billion  Is  represented  by 
foreign  aid  extended  to  Egypt. 

This  foreign  aid  is  divided  into  three 
categories:  One,  outright  grants;  two. 
Commodity  Credit  or  Public  Law  480 
sales  for  local  currencies:  and,  three, 
loans  repayable  in  dollars. 

At  the  present  time  the  total  amount 
of  foreign  currencies  we  have — and  this 
is  fully  documented 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  speak- 
ing of  Egypt? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes.  We  have  a  sur- 
plus of  local  currencies  in  the  amo'jnt 
of  $589.9  million  in  Egj'pt.  We  cani.ot 
use  those  currencies.  We  cannot  ex- 
change them  for  dollars.  We  can  use 
those  moneys  only  for  the  overhead  ex- 
penses of  our  Government  within  the 
country  and  for  the  regranting  of  the 
money  for  local  uses  in  Egypt. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Senator  will 
recall,  we  had  that  changed  when  the 
act  was  renewed  a  few  years  ago.  We 
provided  the  funds  that  we  obtained 
could  be  used  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes;  but  only  within 
the  country. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  th.it, 
but  we  provided  that  the  money  which 
was  just  mentioned  should  be  used,  and 
ought  to  be  used  to  pay  for  the  passa'.:e 
of  our  ships  through  the  Suez  Canal. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes;  but  they  have 
not  honored  It. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Not  yet.  I  understand 
that  is  because  of  the  break,  but  under 
the  present  law  they  are  going  to  have 
to  permit  the  use  of  it  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  point  is  that 
under  the  contract  calling  for  the  re- 
payment of  these  moneys,  we  cannot  use 
them  except  for  overhead,  rental,  grants 
for  universities,  schools,  or  the  like. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  right,  but  .ve 
have  changed  the  law.  Other  chan.-es 
were  made. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Those  provisions  ire 
not  retroactive. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  I  am  In  thorough 
sympathy  with  what  the  Senator  l.as 
.said  about  Egypt.  We  have  given  that 
coimtry  much  more  than  we  should.  With 
all  we  have  given  her,  she  kicks  us  any 
time  she  can.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  s 
statement. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  May  I  further  state  to 
my  good  friend  from  Louisiana  that  ne 
huve  extended.  In  dollar  repayment 
loans,  approximately  $195.8  million,  of 
which  about  $30  million  has  been  repaid 
in  dollars  by  Egypt  and  with  respect  to 
which  the  UAR  Is  already  delinquent  In 
the  amount  of  $39  million.  Mr.  Nas.ser 
says  he  is  not  going  to  repay  Uncle  Sam 
those  loans.  He  has  told  us  we  can  go  and 
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jump  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  if 
there  is  not  enough  water  there,  we  can 
jump  in  the  Red  Sea.  These  are  his  words 
that  I  am  quoting.  That  is  what  is  at 
stake  today. 

I  want  to  say,  in  all  sincerity,  that  I 
recognize  the  argimients  that  have  been 
proposed  by  my  friend  from  Louisiana 
have  been  in  good  faith.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion his  good  faith.  He  is  motivated  by 
the  highest  of  principles  and  desires,  and 
I  know  that  he  has  been  a  great  crusader 
against  giveaways  and  against  the  ex- 
tension of  undue  privilege  to  foreign  na- 
tions, at  the  expense  of  our  domestic 
needs  and  requirements.  I  want  the  rec- 
ord to  show  this  clearly  and  that  I  have 
an  abundance  of  respect  for  my  good 
friend  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  willing  to  agree 
with  the  statement  of  my  friend  against 
Mr.  Nasser  and  the  reasons  why  we 
vhould  not  further  trade  with  him.  I  am 
on  all  fours  with  him.  What  I  am  com- 
plaining about  is  the  production  of  cot- 
ton we  do  not  need.  That  iz  my  whole 
argument.  The  Senator  knows  that  was 
my  complaint  when  the  bUl  was  before 
oiir  committee  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment,  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  immediate  consideration. 
.■\fter  the  amendment  is  stated,  I  shall 
ask  for  a  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  want  the   amendment  stated 

first? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  2.  lines  8  and  9.  strike  out  "be- 
cinnlng  next  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
This  subsection,  or"  and  Insert  "  ( 1 )  beginning 
.-August  1.  1968  (or.  If  this  subsection  Is  not 
enacted  prior  to  the  planting  of  the  1969 
crop.  August   1.   1969).  or   (2)    beginning". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum? ., 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes,  just  temporarUy, 
so  I  may  discuss  the  amendment  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  [Sena- 
tor ELLENDER]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  have  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  he  be  recognized  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  quoiiim  caU. 

Is  there  objection?  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  I  be  permitted  to  modify  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  that  right. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  send  to  the  desk  my 
modification,  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mod- 
ification will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  amendment,  add  the  following  lan- 
guage : 


On  page  2.  line  21,  after  the  comma.  Insert 
•beginning  with  the  1969  crop." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  my 
proposed  modification  of  the  amendment 
is  a  technical  amendment,  which  is  in 
line  with  the  thinking  of  the  committee, 
I  have  discussed  it  with  my  good  friend, 
and  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana;  he  has  seen 
the  language,  and  has  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  >'ield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  know  of  the  great  in- 
terest of  my  colleagues  from  New  Mex- 
ico. Arizona,  and  California  in  this  mat- 
ter, but  I  shall  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment, for  two  reasons:  First,  because  of 
the  domestic  reasons  advanced  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  but  chiefly  t>ecause  of 
the  effects  I  feel  this  bill  would  have  in 
the  field  of  foreign  relations  and  upon 
the  conduct  of  our  diplomacy. 

Our  present  relations  with  Egypt  are 
not  good.  At  the  present  time,  because  of 
the  break  in  diplomatic  relations,  there 
are  few  exports  from  Egypt  to  the  United 
States,  and  I  am  sure  that  as  long  as  our 
relations  with  Egypt  continue  as  they  are. 
there  would  not  be  much  trade  between 
our  two  countries. 

But  because  we  are  not  on  friendly 
terms  now,  is  not  to  say  that  we  shall  be 
in  disagreement  forever.  We  are  in  diffi- 
culty in  many  places  in  the  world.  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  keep  our  op- 
tions open.  For  our  own  interests,  we 
should  preserve  our  abilities  to  improve 
our  position  in  the  Middle  East,  when 
the  opportunity  to  do  so  arises. 

This  legislative  action,  I  believe,  could 
hinder  positive  efforts  that  might  be 
made  to  improve  friendly  peaceful  rela- 
tionships with  the  countries  of  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Should  we  again  be  in  a  pwDsition  to 
have  influence  in  the  Middle  East,  this 
legislation  would  make  our  task  more  dif- 
ficult. 

For  these  reasons.  I  shall  vote  against 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment, 
as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  bill  and  I  shall  vote  against 
it  for  several  reasons.  I  believe  that  this 
bUl  is  discriminatory  in  nature  and  would 
therefore  represent  a  violation  of  our  ob- 
ligations under  GATT.  It  Is  also  objec- 
tionable because  it  ties  the  Presidents 
hands— it  gives  him  no  discretionary  au- 
thority to  lift  the  restrictions  proposed 
by  the  bill. 

My  position  with  respect  to  U.S.  policy 
in  the  Middle  East  is  on  the  record  and 
it  is  clear.  I  have  repeatedly  condemned 
Egypt's  attacks  against  Israel  and  its  in- 
transigent position  toward  a  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  Its  insist- 
ence on  keeping  the  Middle  East  in  the 
turmoil  of  war.  Nevertheless.  I  object  to 
the  bill  because  I  do  not  think  that  it  will 


contribute  in  any  way  to  Improving  the 
prospects  of  peace.  On  the  contrary.  It  Is 
sure  to  irritate  our  foreign  relations  and. 
furthermore,  to  hurt  us  economically. 

This  quota  would  disrupt  the  opera- 
tions of  domestic  users  of  extra-long- 
staple  cotton  and  while  cottongrowers 
in  Texas.  California.  Arizona,  and  New 
Mexico  would  Initially  benefit  from  in- 
creased production  and  sales  of  this  type 
of  cotton,  they  would  by  no  means  be 
certain  for  how  long  they  would  retain 
this  right.  Presumably,  although  the  bill 
is  not  clear  on  this,  if  the  United  states 
should  reestablish  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  United  Arab  Republic.  Ameri- 
can producers  can  expect  that  Imports  of 
this  commodity  from  Egypt  would  be 
resumed. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee has  raised  another  significant  point 
with  regard  to  this  bill.  Until  now.  it  has 
been  a  well-established  practice  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  to  separate  the  issue 
of  whether  or  not  we  trade  with  a  par- 
ticular country  from  the  issue  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with  that  country.  Ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  Cuba  and  certain 
Communist  Asian  countries,  it  has  been 
our  practice  not  to  interrupt  this  trade 
when  U.S.  diplomatic  relations  were 
broken  with  a  country. 

Also,  it  is  well  known  that  in  recent 
years  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  have  in- 
creased their  trade  with  Communist  bloc 
countries.  It  Is  evident  that  the  proposed 
action  could  accelerate  this  trend. 

As  I  indicated  before,  the  proposed 
bill  would  violate  U.S.  obligations  under 
GATT.  The  quota  program  which  gov- 
erns the  importation  of  extra-long-staple 
cotton  into  the  United  States  has  been 
approved  by  GATT  under  a  waiver  ob- 
tained by  the  United  States.  The  dis- 
criminatory use  of  these  quotas,  as  pro- 
posed by  this  bill,  would,  however,  con- 
stitute a  serious  violation.  The  U.A.R.  as 
a  provisional  member  of  GATT,  could 
either  retaUate  over  loss  of  its  market 
here  or  would  have  the  right  to  demand 
compensation  in  other  commodity  areas. 
I  regret  that  so  few  of  my  colleagues 
have  taken  note  of  the  serious  implica- 
tions of  this  proposal  but  their  silence 
should  by  no  means  be  taken  as  tacit 
approval.  If  it  passes  I  vree  that  the 
President  veto  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Corrunittee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
H.R.  10915.  and  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  biU  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  'H.R. 
10915)  to  amend  section  202  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1956. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  wiU  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 
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Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  H.R.  10915,  and  substitute  therefor 
the  language  of  S.  1975,  as  amended. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  10915)  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  S.   1975  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


that  the  order  malting  Calendar  No.  1323. 
S.  3133,  the  pending  business  be  vacated. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


COMMITEE  MEETING  DURING  SEN- 
ATE SESSION   TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 
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FLEXIBLE  REGULATION  OF  MAXI- 
MUM RATES  OF  INTEREST  ON 
CERTAIN  ISSUES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Llie  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1S23.  3.  •3133. 1  do  this  so  that  the  bill  will 
become  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  3133) 
to  extend  for  2  years  the  authority  for 
more  flexible  regulation  of  maximum 
rates  of  interest  or  dividends,  higher  re- 
serve requirements,  and  open  market  op- 
erations in  agency  issues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  with  the  laying  aside  of 
S.  3133,  it  is  the  Intention  of  the  leader- 
ship to  call  up  for  consideration  tomor- 
row the  transportation  appropriation  bill, 
which  was  referred  back  to  the  commit- 
tee today. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  is  the  program  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  with  any  Senator 
who  may  wish  to  take  something  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move.  In  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senatt 
adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  51  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  July 
23, 1968,  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  22.  1968: 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  or  Review 

Lewis  E.  Evans,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Ckjal  Mine  Safety 
Board  of  Review  for  the  remainder  of  thi; 
term  expiring  July  15,  1971,  vice  Charles  R. 
Fergusop. 

In  the  Abmt 

The  following-named  officers  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  <  f 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  i  v 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  generals 
Ma].  Gen.  Beverley  Evans  Powell,  020237. 

U.S.  Army. 
Maj.    Gen.    Michael    Shannon    Davison, 

O22051.U.S.  Army. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Fear  not,  for  I  am  with  you;  he  not 
dismayed,  for  I  am  your  God:  I  will 
strengthen  you;  yea,  I  will  help  you. — 
Isaiah  41 :  10. 

Almighty  God.  source  of  all  wisdom, 
power,  and  love,  help  us  with  increasing 
fidelity  to  come  to  Thee  for  light  upon 
our  way,  for  strength  that  sustains  us  In 
our  way,  and  for  love  which  brightens 
our  hearts  along  oiu"  way,  that  we  may 
now,  and  always,  do  justly,  love  mercy, 
and  walk  humbly  with  Thee. 

Living  imder  the  glorious  banner  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  may  we  make  sure  that 
the  people  on  this  planet  shall  continue 
to  see  America  with  the  lamp  of  liberty 
held  aloft  and  with  the  flag  of  freedom 
flying  from  the  masthead  of  our  Nation. 

As  we  face  the  unfinished  tasks  before 
us  may  it  be  with  courage  and  faith  that 
we  may  make  decisions  wisely,  plan  our 
procedures  skillfully,  and  develop  our 
policies  soundly  for  the  good  of  all.  In 
our  work  keep  our  minds  clear,  our  hearts 
confident,  our  spirits  courageous,  and  our 
hands  clean  that  together  we  may  move 
forward  to  a  stronger  nation  and  a  better 
world. 

In  the  name  of  Christ,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day. July  19. 1968,  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton.  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

H.R.  272.  An  act  to  extend  the  period  dur- 
ing which  amounts  transferred  from  the  em- 
ployment security  administration  account  in 
the  unemployment  trust  lund  to  State  ac- 
counts may  be  used  by  the  States  for  payment 
of  expenses  of  administration; 

H.R.  5815.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
Comdr.  William  W.  Gentry; 

H.R.  10923.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  the  Argos  Na- 
tional Fish  Hatchery  In  Indiana  to  the  Izaak 
Walton  League; 

H.R.  14330.  An  act  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive program  for  the  control  of  drunkenness 
and  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alco- 
holism in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  16024.  An  act  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
act  of  September  30,  1965.  relating  to  high- 
speed ground  transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  18065.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act,  1926.  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional appropriations;  and 


KM.  18340.  An  act  to  amend  section  212(B) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  is 
amended. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

H.R.  25.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  In  cooperation  with  t!.o 
States,  to  conduct  an  Inventory  and  study 
of  the  Nation's  estuaries  and  their  natural 
resources,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5233.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Sophie  Mlchalowska: 

H.R.  13781.  An  act  to  amend  title  II  c 
the  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1966: 

H.R.  13844.  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  leave  l: 
absence  for  Federal  employees  In  connection 
with  the  funerals  of  their  immediate  relatives 
who  died  while  on  duty  with  the  Arme.i 
Forces  and  In  connection  with  certain  dut;. 
performed  by  such  employees  as  members  c ; 
the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  components  or  the 
National  Guard,  and  for  other  purposes;  anci 

H.R.  17903.  An  act  making  appropriation.-; 
for  public  works  for  water  and  power  re- 
sources development,  Including  certain  clvt! 
functions  administered  by  the  Department  o: 
Defense,  the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  At- 
lantic-Pacific Interoceanlc  Canal  Study  Com- 
mission, the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commis- 


sion, Interstate  Commission  on  the  Potomac 
River  Basin,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
the  Water  Resources  Council,  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  purpofces. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  Its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  17903)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  public  works 
for  water  and  power  resources  develop- 
ment, including  certain  civil  functions 
lidministercd  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal 
Study  Commission,  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission,  Interstate  Commis- 
.-ion  on  the  Potomac  River  Basin,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the 
Water  Resources  Council,  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30,  1969.  and  for  other 
purposes."  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Ellendeb,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  McClellan, 
Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Holland, 
Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Hruska.  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Mundt,  and 
Mrs.  Smith  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  >:f  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title : 

S  2445  An  act  to  amend  part  I  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  to  clarify  the  manner  in  which 
tne  licensing  authority  ol  the  Commission 
and  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  take 
over  a  project  or  projects  upon  or  after  the 
expiration  of  any  Ucense  shall  be  exercised. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  res- 
olution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested : 

S  1739.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  business  of 
debt  adjusting  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
except  as  an  Incident  to  the  lawful  practice 
of  law  or  as  an  activity  engaged  In  by  a  non- 
profit corporation  or  association; 

S  2592  An  act  to  amend  section  539  of  the 
act  approved  March  3.  1901.  so  as  to  provide 
notice  of  the  enforcement  of  a  security  inter- 
est In  real  property  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  the  owner  of  such  real  property  and 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia: 

S.  2908.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  quitclaim  certain  real  prop- 
erty in  Muscogee  County,  Ga.; 

S.  3590.  An  act  to  extend  and  Improve 
legislation  for  maintaining  farm  income, 
stabilizing  prices  and  assuring  adequate  sup- 
plies of  agricultural  commodities: 

S.  3687.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
.Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  a  condition  in  a  deed  conveying  certain 
lands  to  the  SUte  of  Ohio,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S  J.  Res.  193.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  National  Center  for  Biomedical  Com- 
munications the  Lister  Hill  National  Center 
for  Biomedical  Communications. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
90-70.  aopointcd  Mr.  Mupphy  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Golden  Spike  Centennial  Cele- 
bration Commission  in  lieu  of  Mr. 
Kuchel.  resigned. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
90-321,  appointed  Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr. 
Proxmire,  and  Mr.  Brooke  as  members. 


on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Consumer  Finance. 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
74-170.  appointed  Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Allott, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Fong,  and 
Mr.  Miller  to  be  delegates  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  to  attend  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  Meeting  to  be  held  in  Lima, 
Peru,  September  5  through  September  13. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM         THE 

CHAIRMAN    OF    THE    COMMITTEE 
ON  AGRICULTURE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  which  was  read  and.  to- 
gether with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions : 

Committee  on  AcRicuLTt-HE, 

LoNGWORTH  House  Office  Building. 

Wasmngton,  D.C..  July  IS,  1968. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
The  Speaker, 

The  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  tne  provi- 
sions of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  as  amended, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  today  consid- 
ered and  unanimously  approved  the  work 
plans  transmitted  to  you  by  Executive  Com- 
munication and  referred  to  this  Committee. 
The  work  plans  Involved  are: 

Upper  Big  Swamp  Creek,  Alabama,  Execu- 
tive Communication  2019,  90th  Congress. 

Canon,  Colorado,  Executive  Communica- 
tion 2033.  90th  Congress. 

Lower  Llagas  Creek,  California.  Executive 
Communication  2033,  90th  Congress. 

Pohlck  Creek,  Virginia,  Executive  Com- 
munication 2033.  90th  Congress. 

Larkln  Creek,  Arkansas,  Executive  Com- 
munication 2034.  90th  Congress. 

Lower  Red  Rock  Creek,  Oklahoma,  Execu- 
tive Communication.  2034.  90th  Congress. 
Yours  slncerelv, 

W.   R.  POAGE, 

Chairman. 


21,  1968,  I  stated  in  this  body  that  legis- 
lation designed  to  prevent  sales  of  fire- 
arms to  children.  Incompetents,  and 
criminals  should  be  considered.  But  how 
can  I  In  good  conscience  vote  In  favor 
of  this  bin.  H.R.  17735,  when  It  Is  no 
secret  that  Its  passage  is  not  the  real 
goal  but  only  an  Intermediate  step  to- 
ward registration  of  all  guns  and  licens- 
ing of  all  users?  Whether  that  ulti- 
mate goal  is  sought  to  be  reached  by 
amendment  during  the  course  of  this 
bill,  again  In  this  body  or  in  the  other; 
or  whether  that  step  is  sought  in  the 
next  Congress;  knowing  that  these  same 
proponents  will  surely  seek  It,  I  cannot 
be  a  party  to  assisting  them. 

Registration  of  guns  and  licensing  of 
users  will  not  significantly  contribute 
toward  the  control  of  crime;  rather, 
strict  enforcement  of  law  and  certain 
pimlshment  for  those  who  violate  law — 
whether  with  matches,  knives,  or  guns — 
seems  to  be  the  better  part  of  wisdom. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  IRRIGATION  AND  RECLAMA- 
TION COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 
AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS.  TO  MEET 
TODAY  DURING  GENERAL  DE- 
BATE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  have  permis- 
sion to  sit  during  general  debate  this 
afternoon.  I  have  cleared  this  with  the 
minoritv  member  of  the  committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
There  was  no  objection. 


STEPPING-STONE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 


A  FLAG  FOR  THE  "PUEBLO" 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
u.sk  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  sent  a  letter  to  each  Member  of 
the  Hou.se  and  other  body  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  It  has  now  been  6 
months— 182  days— since  the  valiant  of- 
ficers and  crewmen  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo 
were  taken  captive  by  North  Korea. 

During  special  orders  today.  I  will  par- 
ticipate with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  SCHERLEJ  and  others  in  honoring 
the  brave  men  of  the  Pueblo  and  In  re- 
assuring their  families— and  the  fam- 
ilies of  all  servicemen — that  we  at  home 
have  not  forgotten. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  can  be  no 
better  way  to  salute  these  men  than 
for  Americans  everywhere  to  fly  their 
flags  In  tribute.  Sunday  is  traditionally 
a  day  of  prayer  and  reflection.  Next 
Sunday- July  28—1  will  fly  my  flag  as 
a  concerned  citizen  and  a  proud  Amer- 
ican in  a  special  .salute  to  the  men  of 
the  Pueblo,  and  also  In  tribute  to  the 
thousands  of  American  servicemen  in 
Vietnam  and  around  the  world.  Let  me 
express  the  hope  that  all  Members  of  the 
House  and  other  body  will  also  join  me 
In  this  salute  and  urge  the  people  of  their 
districts  and  States  lo  take  part  in  this 
nationwide  expression  of  reassurance  by 
proudly  flying  their  flags  on  July  28. 
When  flags  go  up  all  over  America,  the 
world  win  know  that  we  remember— and 
we  care. 

Next  Sunday,  let  us  all  join  in  show- 
ing our  true  colors.  Fly  your  flag  for  the 
Pueblo— for  our  servicemen  everj-where. 
Fly  your  flag  for  freedom. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOM^HTTEE 
ON  ELECTIONS,  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TO- 
DAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
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Elections  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  may  sit  today  during 
general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names ; 

(Roll  No.  2701 


Adair 

Each 

Klrwan 

Ashley 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Lap.scomb 

Asplnall 

Fascell 

Long,  La. 

Blanton 

Pino 

Lukens 

Brock    . 

Gallflanakls 

Mathlas.  Calif 

Brooks     . 

Gallagher 

Mlnshall 

Brown.  Mich. 

Gardner 

OHara,  Mich. 

Celler 

Ourney 

Pickle 

Clausen, 

Hansen.  Waah. 

Reenlck 

OonH. 

Herlong 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Cleveland 

Holineld 

Roybal 

Conyera 

Holland 

Talcott 

Cramer 

Jones,  N.C. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Dent 

Kelly 

Teague,  Tex, 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  390 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  District  of  Co- 
lumbia day.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
McMillan],  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


REQUIRING  BONDS  FOR  CON- 
TRACTS FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  OR  PUBLIC 
WORKS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (S.  1532) 
to  require  that  contracts  for  construc- 
tion, alteration,  or  repair  of  any  public 
building  or  public  work  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  be  accompanied  by  a  perform- 
ance bond  protecting  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbia  and  by  an  additional  bond  for 
the  protection  of  persons  furnishing 
material  and  labor,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House  as 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
S.  1532 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (n) 
before  any  contract,  exceeding  $2,000  In 
amount,  for  the  construction,  alteration,  or 
repair  of  any  public  building  or  public  work 
of   the  District  of   Columbia   Is   awarded   to 


Huy  person,  such  person  shall  furnish  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  loUowlng  bonds, 
which  shall  become  binding  ufx>n  the  award 
of  the  contract  to  such  person,  who  is 
hereinafter   designated    aa   "contractor" : 

( 1 )  A  performance  bond  with  a  surety  or 
sureties  satisfactory  to  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  lUid  In  such 
amount  aa  they  shall  deem  adequate,  for  the 
protection   of    the   District   of   Columbia. 

(2)  A  payment  bond  with  a  surety  or 
sureties  satisfactory  to  the  Commissioners 
for  the  protection  of  all  persons  supplying 
labor  and  material  In  the  prosecution  of  the 
work  provided  lor  in  said  contract  for  the 
use  of  each  such  person.  Whenever  the 
total  amount  payable  by  the  terms  of  the 
contract  shall  not  be  more  than  $1,000,000 
the  payment  bond  shall  be  In  a  sum  equal  to 
one-half  the  total  amount  payable  by  the 
teirms  of  the  contract.  Whenever  the  total 
iunount  payable  by  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract shall  be  more  than  $1,000,000  and  not 
more  than  $5,000,000.  the  said  payment  bond 
shaU  be  In  a  sum  equal  to  40  per  centum 
of  the  total  amount  payable  by  tbe  terms 
of  the  contract.  Whenever  the  total  amount 
payable  by  the  terms  of  the  contract  shall 
be  more  than  $5,000,000  the  payment  bond 
shall  be  In  the  sum  of  $2,500,000. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  require  a  performance  bond 
or  other  security  In  addition  to  those,  or  in 
casee  other  than  the  casee  specified  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Every  person  who  has  fur- 
nished labor  or  material  In  the  prosecution 
of  the  work  provided  for  in  such  contract. 
In  respect  of  which  a  payment  bond  Is  fur- 
nished under  this  Act  and  who  has  not  been 
paid  in  full  therefor  before  the  expiration  of 
a  period  of  ninety  days  after  the  day  on 
which  the  last  of  the  labor  was  done  or  f>er- 
formed  by  him  or  material  was  furnished  or 
supplied  by  him  for  which  such  claim  Is 
made,  shall  have  the  right  to  sue  on  such  pay- 
ment bond  for  the  amount,  or  the  balance 
thereof,  tinpald  at  the  time  of  Institution  of 
.such  suit  and  to  prosecute  said  action  to 
final  Judgment  and  execution  for  the  sum  or 
sums  Justly  due  him:  Provided,  That  any  per- 
son having  direct  contractual  relationship 
with  a  subcontractor  but  no  contractual  rela- 
tionship, express  or  Implied,  with  the  contrac- 
tor furnishing  the  payment  bond,  shall  have  a 
right  of  action  upon  the  payment  bond  upon 
giving  written  notice  to  the  contractor  with- 
in ninety  days  from  the  date  on  which  such 
F>erson  did  or  performed  the  last  of  the  labor, 
or  furnished  or  supplied  the  last  of  the  mate- 
rial for  which  such  claim  Is  made,  stating 
with  substantial  accuracy  the  amount 
claimed  and  the  name  of  the  l>arty  to  whom 
the  material  was  furnished  or  supplied  or  for 
whom  the  labor  was  done  or  performed. 
Such  notice  shaU  be  served  by  m&lling  the 
same  by  registered  mall,  poetage  prepaid.  In 
an  envelope  addressed  to  the  contractor  at 
any  place  he  maintains  an  office  or  conducts 
his  business,  or  his  residence,  or  In  any 
manner  In  which  the  United  States  marshal 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  is  authorized  by 
law  to  serve  sununons. 

(b)  Every  suit  instituted  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Ijr  the  use  of  the  per- 
son suing,  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  irrespective  of 
the  amount  In  controversy  in  such  suit,  but 
no  such  suit  shall  be  commenced  after  the 
expiration  of  one  year  after  the  day  on  which 
the  last  of  the  labor  was  performed  or  ma- 
terial was  supplied  by  him.  The  District  of 
Columbia  shall  not  be  liable  for  the  payment 
of  any  costs  or  exp>enses  of  any  such  suit. 

Sec.  3.  The  Commissioners  are  authorized 
and  directed  to  furnish,  to  any  person  mak- 
ing application  therefor  who  submits  an  af- 
fidavit that  he  has  supplied  labor  or  materials 
for  such  work  and  payment  therefor  has  not 
been  made  or  that  he  Is  being  sued  on  any 


such  bond,  a  certified  copy  of  such  bond  an.i 
the  contract  for  which  it  was  given,  whirl, 
copy  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  con- 
tents, execution,  and  delivery  of  the  original 
Applicants  shall  pay  for  such  certified  cupie-^ 
such  fees  as  the  Commissioners  fix  to  cover 
the  cost  of  ftreparatlon  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  in  rela- 
tion to  contracts  with  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia", approved  June  28,  1906  (34  Stat 
546),  as  amended  by  the  Act  approved  June 
26.  1912  (37  Stat.  168;  DC.  Code.  sees.  1-80S 
and  1-806)  is  amended  by  striking  "$1,000 
therefrom,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereo- 
"$2,000". 

Sec.  5.  Section  1  of  the  Act  entitled  "Ai; 
Act  regulating  the  retent  on  contracts  wits 
the  District  of  Columbia"  approved  Marci. 
31,  1906  (34  Stat.  94),  as  amended  (DC.  Code 
sec.  1-807),  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immedi 
ately  before  the  semicolon  the  foUowlni' 
",  and  whenever  the  work  is  substantial! v 
complete,  the  Commissioners,  if  they  consider 
the  amount  retained  to  be  in  excess  of  the 
amount  adequate  for  the  protection  of  thi' 
District  of  Columbia,  at  their  discretion  mav 
release  to  the  contractor  all  or  a  portion  cf 
such  excess  amount" 

Sec.  6.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "per- 
son" and  the  masculine  pronoun  shall  In- 
clude all  persons  whether  individuals,  asso- 
ciations, copartnerships,  or  corporations,  ana 
the  terms  "Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia"  and  "Commissioners"  mean  the- 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  oi 
Columbia  or  their  designated  agents. 

Sec.  7.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  requir 
a  contractor  to  whom  is  awarded  any  con- 
tract for  public  buildings  or  other  publi : 
works  or  lor  repairs  or  Improvements  thereon 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  give  bond  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  the  contract,  fcr 
the  protection  of  persons  furnishing  labor 
and  materials,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap 
proved  July  7,  1932  (47  Stat.  608),  as  amend- 
ed (DC.  Code,  sec.  1-804),  Is  repealed,  excep: 
that  such  Act  shall  remain  In  force  witn 
respect  to  contracts  for  which  invitations  for 
bids  have  been  Issued  on  or  before  the  ei- 
f ectlve  date  of  this  Act.  and  to  persons  l  r 
bonds  In  respect  of  such  contracts. 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  the 
expiration  of  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  \ts 
enactment,  but  shall  not  apply  to  any  con- 
tract awarded  pursuant  to  any  invitation 
for  bids  issued  on  or  before  the  date  It  takes 
effect,  or  to  any  person  or  bond  in  respect  of 
any  such  centract. 

Sec.  9.  Effective  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  or  on  the  effective  date  of  part  IV 
of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1967,  which- 
ever Is  later,  the  functions  vested  In  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  by  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  vested  In  the  Conamlssloner  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  part  III  of  such  plan. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  S.  1532. 
which  is  requested  by  the  District  ol 
Columbia  government,  is  to  modernize 
present  legislation  relating  to  District 
of  Columbia  government  public  works 
contracts  to  conform  it  more  closely  to 
statutes,  regulations,  and  practices,  re- 
lating to  U.S.  Government  public  works 
contracts. 

The  bill  provides  that  District  of 
Columbia  government  contracts  for  the 
construction,  alteration,  or  repair  of 
public  buildings  or  works  exceeding 
$2,000  in  amount  must  be  accompanied 
by  both  a  performance  bond  to  protect 
the  District  and  a  payment  bond  for  the 
protection  of  subcontractors  and  others 
who  supply  labor  or  material  for  the  con- 
tract work,  and  modifies  present  statu- 
tory requirements  respecting  the  portion 
of  contract  payments  that  must  be  re- 
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tained  by  the  District  pending  comple- 
tion and  acceptance  of  work  under  con- 
struction contracts. 

S  1532  rewrites  existing  law  to  con- 
form the  bonding  requirements  for  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  construction  contracts 
with  the  requirements  applicable  to  Fed- 
eral construction  contracts  under  the 
Miller  Act  of  August  24,  1935  (40  U.S.C. 

270a-C),  ^    ^     , 

Many  construction  contractors  do  busi- 
ness with  both  the  District  and  Federal 
Governments.  This  bill  will  provide  uni- 
formity in  the  bonding  requirements 
and  payment  retention  practices  in  con- 
nection with  construction  contracts  let 
by  both  governments.  Our  committee 
feels  that  such  uniformity  is  desirable, 
and  recommends  that  S.  1532  be  enacted. 
This  bill  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
on  November  27,  1967, 

PRESENT    LAW 

The    present    statute    governing    the 
bonding  requirements  of  District  of  Col- 
umbia   contracts    exceeding    $1,000    in 
amoimt  for  construction,  alteration,  and 
repair  of  public  buildings  and  works  was 
enacted   in   1932— District  of  Columbia 
Code,  section  1-804.  Contractors  are  re- 
quired to  furnish  one  bond.  The  purpose 
of  the  bond  is  to  protect  the  District 
from  loss  due  to  nonperformance  by  the 
contractor,  and  to  obligate  the  contrac- 
tor to  make  prompt  payment  for  labor 
and  materials  supplied  by  third  parties 
for   prosecution   of   the   contract   work. 
To   recover   payment   for   services   and 
materials  subcontractors  and  others  have 
the    right   to    intervene    and    be    made 
parties  to  any  action  instituted  by  the 
District  government  on  the  contractor's 
bond.  The  claim  and  judgment  of  the 
District  in  any  such  action  take  priority 
over  such  other  claims.  Payment  is  made 
first  to  the  District  government,  and  if 
the  amount  of  liability  imder  the  bond  is 
insufficient  to  cover  all  other  adjudicated 
claims  of  intervenors,  the  balance  is  dis- 
tributed pro  rata  among  them.  In  the 
event  no  suit  on   the  bond  is  brought 
by  the  District  within  6  months  follow- 
ing completion  and  final  settlement  of 
the  contract,  impaid  subcontractors  and 
others  who  supplied  labor  or  materials 
mav  bring  a  single  action  on  the  bond 
in  the  name  of  the  District  for  their  use 
and  benefit.  Such  an  action  must  include 
all  known  creditors  of  the  contractor, 
mav  not  be  instituted  until   6  months 
following  completion  and  final  settlement 
of  the  contract,  and  must  be  Initiated 
within  1  year  after  contract  settlement. 
The  bonding  requirements  of  Federal 
Government  construction  contracts  ex- 
ceeding $2,000  in  amount  are  governed 
by   the  so-called  Miller  Act  of  August 
24,  1935  *40  U.S.C.  270a-4).  The  MUler 
Act  requires  a  contractor  to  fiunish  not 
only  a  performance  bond  to  protect  the 
Government,  but  a  payment  bond  for 
the  protection  of  persons  supplying  labor 
or  material  for  the  work.  Persons  sup- 
plying labor  or  materials  need  not  await 
completion    of    the    contract,    but    may 
bring  suit  on  the  payment  bond  90  days 
after  their  labor  or  material  was  fur- 
nished. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  WhitenerI,  to  call  up 
bills  from  his  subcommittee. 


DISORDERLY  CONDUCT  PROSECU- 
TIONS IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  tS.  3456) 
to  provide  that  the  prosecution  of  the 
offenses  of  disorderly  conduct  and  lewd, 
indecent,  or  obscene  acts  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  the  name  of  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


s.  3456 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  J/  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congess  assembled .  That,  not- 
withstanding section  932  of  the  Act  approved 
March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  1340),  &£  amended 
(DC.  Code,  sec.  23-101).  prosecutions  for 
violations  of  sections  5  and  6  of  the  Act  ap- 
proved July  29,  1892  (27  Stat.  323),  as 
amended  by  the  Act  approved  July  8,  1898 
1 30  Stat.  723),  and  section  210  of  the  Act 
approved  June  29,  1953  (67  Stat.  97:  D.C. 
Code,  sec.  22-1107),  relating  to  disorderly 
conduct  and  for  violations  of  section  9  of 
such  Act  approved  July  29.  1892,  as  amended 
by  section  202  of  such  Act  approved  June  29, 
1953  (67  Stat.  92;  D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-1112), 
relating  to  lewd,  indecent,  or  obscene  acts, 
shall  be  conducted  in  the  name  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  the  Corporation  Coun- 
sel or  his  assistants. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  jxjint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  28.  1968,  a  three-judge  panel  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  entered  a  decision  which  re- 
quired that  prosecutions  for  disorderly 
conduct  offenses  in  the  District  must  be 
brought  by  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

For  75  vears.  such  cases  have  been 
handled  by  the  Corporation  Counsel. 
This  decision  presents  an  emergency  sit- 
uation since  it  requires  that  the  prosecu- 
tion of  such  cases  be  transferred  from 
the  Corporation  Counsel  to  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict attorney.  The  result  is  that  the  dis- 
trict attorney  has  not  the  staff  and  the 
Corporation  Counsel  has  the  staff  but 
not  the  work. 

This  bill,  S.  3456,  is  recommended  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  and 
the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

ORIGIN    OF    THE    PROBLEM 

In  1892,  Congress  enacted  law  defining 
certain  crimes  and  prescribing  penalties 
therefor.  Sections  5  and  6  of  the  act  ap- 
plied to  disorderly  conduct  for  which 
fines  were  set  at  not  exceeding  $25.  Sec- 
tion 18  of  that  act  provided  that  prose- 


cution be  brought  in  the  name  of  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

In  1901,  Congress  adopted  a  code  of 
laws  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Tlie 
code  provisions  dealing  with  criminal 
law  defined  crimes  and  prescribed  fines 
or  imprisonment,  or  both  for  various 
ofTenses.  This  code  did  not  treat  disor- 
derly conduct  but  continued  previous 
criminal  laws  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
new  code. 

Among  provisions  dealing  with  crim- 
inal procedure,  the  new  code  had  a  catch- 
all provision  which  stated  that  where 
penalties  were  for  fine  or  imprisonment 
only,  the  prosecution  was  to  be  brought 
in  the  name  of  the  District  government 
by  the  corporation  counsel.  Where  the 
penalties  were  for  fine,  or  imprisonment 
or  both,  the  prosecution  was  to  be 
brought  by  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

In  1953,  Congress  amended  the  crim- 
inal laws  of  the  District  and.  among 
other  changes,  increased  the  fines  which 
could  be  Imposed  for  disorderly  conduct. 
In  addition  to  the  increase  In  the  amoimt 
of  the  fines,  it  was  also  provided  that 
the  penalties  could  be  fine,  imprisonment, 
or  both. 

Since  1953,  the  corporation  counsel 
lias  continued  to  prosecute  disorderly 
conduct  cases  on  the  theory  that  the 
amendments  in  1953,  whUe  providing 
that  the  penalties  could  include  both  fine 
and  imprisonment,  did  not  make  appli- 
cable to  disorderly  conduct  cases  the  pro- 
vision of  the  1901  code  requiring  prose- 
cution by  the  U.S.  attorney  in  cases 
where  the  penalty  might  be  both  fine 
and  imprisonment.  In  District  of  Colum- 
bia v.  Grimes  'CADC  No.  21,555).  the 
coiu-t  of  appeals  held  to  the  contrary 
that  prosecutions  for  disorderly  conduct 
charges  be  brought  by  the  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  bilfiwould  give  jurisdiction  in  such 
cases  to  tWe  corporation  counsel. 

The  biiiwas  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  w^  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


TO    ESTABLISH    A    REGISTER    OF 
BLIND  PERSONS 

Mr  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  bill  (S.  1224)  to  establish  a  regis- 
ter of  blind  persons  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  provide  for  the  mandatorj- 
reporting  of  information  concerning 
such  persons,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  in  the  Houe  as  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  WTiole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1224 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  nnd  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  establish  and  mamtaln  a  register  of 
blind  persons  residing  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Such  register  shall,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  th»  Commissioners,  provide  In- 
formation of  such  nature  as  will  or  may  be 
of  assistance  In  the  planning  of  Improved 
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facilities  and  services  to  the  blind  and  In  the 
restoration  and  conservation  of  sight. 

Sec.  2.  Each  health,  educational,  and  social 
service  ;igency  or  Institution  operating  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  having  In  Its  care 
or  custody,  either  full  or  part  time,  or  ren- 
dering service  to,  any  person  who  Is  blind 
within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  and  each 
physician  and  osteopath  licensed  or  registered 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  who  has  In  his 
professional  care  for  diagnosis  or  treatment 
such  a  blind  person,  and  each  optometrist 
licensed  by  the  District  of  Columbia  who.  In 
the  course  of  his  practice  of  optometry,  as- 
certains that  a  person  Is  blind,  shall  report 
In  writing  to  the  Commissioners  the  name, 
.age,  and  residence  of  such  person  and  such 
additional  Information  as  the  Commissioners 
may,  by  regulation,  require  for  incorpora- 
tion In  the  register  referred  to  in  the  Hrst 
section.  Such  register  and  reports  shall  not 
be  open  to  public  liispectlon:  Provided.  That 
the  Commissioners  may  make  available  in 
the  form  of  statistical  abstracts  or  digests 
Information  contained  In  such  register  and 
reports:  Provided  further,  Tliat  the  identity 
of  persons  referred  to  In  such  register  or 
reports  Is  not  disclosed  in  such  abstracts  or 
digests. 

Sec.  S.Fdt  the  purpose  of  this  Act  (1)  the 
term  "bllajl  person"  means,  and  the  word 
"blind"  refers  to,  a  person  who  Is  totally 
blind  or  who  has  impaired  vision  of  not  more 
than  20/200  visual  acuity  in  the  better  eye 
and  for  whom  \islon  cannot  be  improved  to 
better  than  20/200.  or  who  has  loss  of  vision 
due  wholly  or  in  part  to  impairment  of  Held 
vision  or  to  other  factors  which  affect  the 
usefulness  of  vision  to  a  like  degree,  and 
(2)  the  term  "Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia"  and  the  word  "Commissioners' 
means  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Coliunbla  or  its  designated  agent. 
.Sec.  4.  Any  person  who  In  good  faith  makes 
a  report  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  pursuant 
to  regulation  promulgated  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  Act.  shall  not.  by  reason  thereof, 
be  personally  liable  in  damages. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  sliall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  which  follows  its 
approval  by  at  least  thirty  days. 

Sec.  6.  Effective  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  or  on  tlie  effective  date  of  part  IV  of 
Reorganizatlo.n  Plan  Numbered  3  of  1967. 
whichever  is  later,  and  not  withstanding 
section  401  of  .5uch  plan,  the  function  veeted 
in  the  Commissioners  under  this  Act  relat- 
ing to  the  prescribing  of  regulations  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  vested  In  the  Council  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  part  II  of  such  plan, 
and  any  function  vested  in  the  Commission- 
ers or  Board  of  Commissioners  by  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
vested  in  the  Commissioner  appointed  pur- 
suant to  part  III  of  such  plan. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  establish  and  maintain  a 
register  of  blind  persons  residing  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Such  register  shall,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council,  provide  information  of 
such  nature  as  will  or  may  bo  of  assistance  in 
the  planning  of  improved  facilities  and  serv- 
ices for  blind  persons  and  in  the  restoration 
and  conservation  of  sight. 

"Sec.  2.  Each — 

"(1)  health,  educational,  and  social  service 
agency  or  institution  operating  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  having  In  its  care  or 
custody  (either  full  or  part  time),  or  render- 
ing service  to.  any  blind  person. 

"(2)  physician  and  osteopath  licensed  or 
registered  by  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
has  In  his  professional  care  for  diagnosis  or 
treatment  such  a  person,  and 

"(3)  optometrist  licensed  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  who.  in  the  course  of  his  practice 


of  optometry,  ascertains  that  a  person  is 
blind, 

shall  report  in  writing  to  the  Commissioner 
the  name,  age,  and  residence  of  such  person 
and  such  additional  Information  as  the 
Council  may,  by  regulation,  require  for  in- 
corporation in  the  register  referred  to  In  the 
first  section.  Such  register  and  reports  shall 
not  be  open  to  public  Inspection.  The  Com- 
missioner may  make  available  In  the  form  of 
statistical  abstracts  or  digests  information 
contained  in  such  register  and  reports  if  the 
Identity  of  persons  referred  to  In  such  regis- 
ter or  reports  Is  not  disclosed  In  such  ab- 
stracts or  digest. 

"Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

"(1)  the  term  'blind  person"  means,  and 
the  term  blind"  refers  to.  a  person  who  (A) 
is  totally  ulind,  (B)  has  impaired  vision  of 
not  more  than  20/200  visual  .acuity  In  the 
better  eye  and  for  whom  vision  cannot  be 
Improved  to  better  than  20  200,  or  (C)  who 
has  loss  of  vision  due  wholly  or  in  part  to 
impairment  of  field  vision  or  to  other  factors 
which  affect  the  usefulness  of  vision  to  a  like 
degree. 

"(2)  the  term  'Commissioner'  means  the 
Cominlssloner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
his  designated  agent,  and 

"(3)  the  term  'Council'  means  the  District 
of  Columbia  Council. 

"Sec.  4.  Any  person  who  In  good  faith 
makes  a  report  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  pur- 
suant to  any  regulation  promulgated  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act.  shall  not  by  reason 
thereof,  be  personally  liable  in  damages. 

"Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  which  begins  on 
or  after  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  its 
enactment." 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
its  objectives  have  received  the  support 
of  every  public  and  voluntary  agency 
serving  the  blind  in  the  District,  includ- 
ing the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and 
the  District  of  Coliunbia  Medical  Society. 
Our  committee  does  not  know  of  any  op- 
position to  the  bill. 

The  purpose  of  S.  1224  is  to  establish  a 
register  of  blind  persons  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  provide  for  the  manda- 
tor>'  reporting  of  information  concerning 
such  persons. 

The  accumulation  of  statistical  and 
factual  information  on  blind  persons  in 
the  District  will  enable  agencies  and  in- 
stitutions to  better  plan  facilities,  pro- 
grams of  ssistance.  medical  care,  coim- 
seling,  f.>'iidance,  training,  and  vocational 
rehabili    tion  for  the  blind. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  central 
reference  service  in  which  there  has  been 
assembled  factual  or  statistical  informa- 
tion on  the  visually  impaired  population 
of  the  District.  The  Commissioners  have 
advised  that,  in  their  judgment,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  such  information  is  essen- 
tial before  the  appropriate  agencies  and 
institutions  may  intelligently  plan  or 
provide  services  to  the  blind. 

The  bill  requires  health,  educational, 
and  social  ser\'ice  agencies  or  institu- 
tions, physicians,  osteopaths,  and  op- 
tometrists rendering  service  to  blind  per- 
sons in  the  District  of  Colimibia  to  re- 
port in  writing  to  the  Commissioner,  for 
inclusion  in  a  register,  the  name,  age, 
and  residence  of  any  blind  person  coming 
to  their  attention,  and  such  other  infor- 
mation as  may  be  lequired  by  regulations 
promulgated  imder  the  bill.  The  Com- 


missioner would  be  authorized  to  make 
available  statistical  abstracts  or  digests 
of  information  contained  in  the  register, 
but  the  identity  of  the  persons  referred 
to  may  not  be  disclosed,  and  the  regis- 
ter would  not  be  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion. 

While  the  bill  provides  for  the  manda- 
tor>'  reporting  of  Information  concerning 
blind  persons,  it  does  not  contain  penal- 
ties for  not  reporting  such  Information 
and  does  not  impose  coercive  pressure  on 
persons  who  do  not  comply  with  the  law. 
Some  physicians  and  agencies  serving 
the  blind  consider  information  about 
blind  persons  whom  they  are  ser\ing  to 
be  confidential  and  the  lelease  of  infor- 
mation about  such  blind  persons  a  vio- 
lation of  confidence.  The  bill  further  pro- 
vides that  any  person  who  in  good  faith 
makes  a  report  pursuant  to  the  act  or 
pursuant  to  regulation  promulgated 
under  the  authority  of  the  act.  shall  not 
be  personally  liable  in  damages. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  annual  cost 
for  the  accumulation  and  maintenance 
of  these  records;  did  the  gentleman  say? 
Mr.  WHITENER.  The  committee  was 
advised  by  the  Biometrics  Branch  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Neurological  Dis- 
eases and  Blindness,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  that 
they  had  agreed  to  establish  the  blind 
legister  at  a  cost  of  $13,000  as  a  part  of 
its  national  efifort.  The  cost  of  maintain- 
ing such  a  register  is  estimated  at  S8.017 
a  year.  Of  this  amount.  $3,411  is  reim- 
bursable by  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  'Velfare. 
leaving  a  net  cost  to  the  District  of 
S4.606. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  was  the  figure  that 
the  gentleman  gave  for  pulling  this  in- 
formation together? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  To  establish  the  reg- 
ister? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Thirteen  thousand 
dollars. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
wondered,  however,  why  this  could  not  be 
done  with  funds  already  available  and 
with  in-liouse  personnel. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  It  is  being  done  by 
the  NIH  as  a  part  of  their  efforts  to  get 
this  program  going  nationally. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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INCREASE  SALARIES  OF  JUDGES  IN 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COURTS 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  bill  (H.R.  15678)  to  increase  the 
salaries  of  judges  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia court  of  general  sessions,  and  the 
.salaries  of  judges  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia court  of  apjjeals,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 


in  the  House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   15678 

Be  it  enacted  toy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Kepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Section  1 1-902 (d)  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "f24,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "$28,000",  and  by  striking  out  "$23,500" 
^,nd  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$27,500". 

Sec.  2.  Section  ll-702(d)  of  the  District  of 

Columbia  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 

$25,000"    and    inserting    "$29,000",    and    by 

striking  out  "$24,500",  and  inserting  "$28,- 

,=.00". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
fhall  take  effect  as  of  October  1.  1967. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  l,  after  line  10,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  3.  The  first  sentence  of  the  second 

paragraph  of  section  2  of  the  title  IX  of  the 

District   of   Columbia   Revenue   Act   of    1937 

iD.C.  Code.  sec.  47-2402)  is  amended  by  strik- 

ng  out  '$23,500'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

527.5O0'." 

On  page  2,  line  2.  strike  out  "1967"  and  in- 
ert In  lieu  thereof  "1968". 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  yield  for  a 
parliamentary   inquiiT? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  plan  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  at  the  proper  time.  Is  this 
the  proper  time  to  offer  it? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  the 
proper  time  to  offer  his  amendment 
would  be  when  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  concludes  his  recogni- 
tion of  the  gentleman.  Then  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  can  offer  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
does  one  thing.  It  proposes  to  raise  the 
compensation  of  judges  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  of  general  sessions,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals, 
one  judge  on  the  Tax  Court  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  the  amount  of 
54.000  each  per  annum. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  subcommittee  held 
extensive  hearings  on  the  matter.  The 
result  is  that  the  bill  was  reported  out 
favorably  by  both  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Yes:  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  these  judges  are  in  the  nature  of 
police  judges  and  that  their  jurisdiction 
is  confined  to  misdemeanors  and  cases 
of  probable  cau.se? 

In  other  words,  what  is  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  these  associate  judges? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Well,  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court  of  general  sessions 
and  the  court  of  appeals  to  which  ap- 


peals go  from  the  court  of  general  ses- 
sion was  substantially  increased  here  in 
the  Congress  several  years  ago.  These 
courts  have  had  a  broadening  of  their 
jurisdiction.  I  would  not  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court  of  general  sessions  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  judges  we  com- 
monly refer  to  as  police  judges  in  the 
jurisdiction  where  I  live.  There  may  be 
in  some  of  the  States,  judges  referred  to 
as  police  court  judges  that  have  similar 
jurisdiction.  But  I  would  doubt  that  any 
of  them  would  have  civil  jurisdiction 
such  as  is  exei-cised  by  these  courts.  I 
believe  the  limit  of  the  civil  jurisdiction 
is  up  to  $10,000.  which  is  a  right  sub- 
stantial lawsuit. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Ten  thousand  dollars? 
Mr.  WHITENER.  Yes;  and  they  have 
misdemeanor  jurisdiction  as  far  as  the 
disposition  of  certain  types  of  cases  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  does  he  con- 
sider a  $10,000  lawsuit  to  be  a  big 
lawsuit? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  would  say  it  would 
require  more  skill  than  one  would  nor- 
mally expect  a  police  court  judge  to 
have. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  we  describe  these 
judges  as  municipal  judges? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  They  might  be  called 
different  judges  in  various  jurisdictions. 
They  may  be  called  the  county  district 
judge  in  Iowa  or  perhaps  a  circuit  judge 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  I  am  tr>-- 
ing  to  establish  some  differentiation  as 
between  the  various  judges  to  which  the 
gentleman  has  referred. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  be- 
cause of  the  varied  makeup  of  the  court 
in  several  jurisdictions  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  answer  the  gentleman's  question 
directlv.  I  can  state  to  the  gentleman 
that  in  the  jurisdiction  in  which  I  live 
they  would  not  be  called  just  local  mu- 
nicipal judges.  They  would  be  compa- 
rable to  what  we  refer  to  in  my  State  as 
district  judges  who  operate  in  my  home 
district  where  there  are  three  counties  in- 
volved in  the  district.  Then  we  have  in  my 
State  the  superior  court  which  has  a 
higher  level  of  jurisdiction  than  the  dis- 
trict court.  These  judges  here  would  fit 
somewhat  the  North  Carolina  pattern  of 
what  we  would  call  a  district  judge  and 
who  are  State  employees  but  who  do  not 
have  the  top  trial  jurisdiction  in  criminal 
and  civil  matters. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  what  is  the  pay 
of  district  judges  in  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  think  the  salary  is 
S15.000  with  per  diem  and  expenses.  I 
would  assume  this  would  bring  it  up  to 
about  $25,000  for  the  cost  of  each  judge. 
He  gets  his  mileage  and  his  daily  ex- 
penses, I  believe. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Those  are  expenditures 
out  of  his  pocket,  they  are  not  in  addition 
to  his  salary,  he  cannot  add  that  to  his 
salarj'.  He  has  already  paid  the  mileage 
and  iiis  costs  for  his  hotel,  and  so  forth. 
Mr.  WHITENER.  That  may  be  true, 
but  the  taxpayer  is  still  paying  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  that  is  true.  And  I 
suppose  that  imder  certain  circumstances 
a  judge  of  this  court  might  be  able  to 


obtain   extraordinary    expenses;    would 
that  not  also  be  true? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  do  not  know  that 
we  have  had  any  evidence  or  any  infor- 
mation from  any  source  that  these  judges 
aie  entitled  to  any  expense  allowance. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
.strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  lush  increase  in 
the  salaries  of  the  municipal  judges  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  these 
judges  are  hard  workers.  I  could  name 
at  least  one  who  I  beheve  is  working 
hard  at  the  business  of  the  Municipal 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
that  scarcely  warrants  an  increase  of 
$4.000— from  the  present  $23,500  to 
$27,500. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes:  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  The  committee  de- 
veloped evidence  that  since  1955  public 
school  teachers  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  received  increases  in  their 
salaries  to  the  extent  of  82.1  percent.  In 
the  same  period,  the  police  and  firemen 
received  a  percentage  of  increase  of  82.7 
percent. 

In  that  period  of  time  the  judges  have 
received  a  percentage  increase  which 
amounts  to  about  66  percent. 

I  might  further  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  we  asked  the 
Di-strict  government  to  furnish  us  in- 
foi-mation  as  to  the  number  of  employees 
in  the  District  government  who  were  be- 
ing compensated  at  higher  rates  of  pay 
than  the  judges.  I  believe  the  figure  was 
something  like  80,  including  several  of 
the  .\ssistant  Corporation  Counsels  who 
appear  in  the  courts  of  these  judges. 

So  this  seemed  to  be  to  most  of  us  an 
indefensible  thing  that  the  District  gov- 
ernment is  paying  its  Assistant  Corpora- 
tion Counsel  higher  rates  of  pay  than 
they  pay  to  their  judges  who  have  such 
great  responsibility. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  how  that 
occurred.  The  pentleman  is  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
I  assume  that  the  pay  increases  for  the 
Corporation  Council  came  either  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  or  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Mr.  WHITENER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further  to  me,  I  can  tell  the  gen- 
tleman where  it  came  from.  It  came 
through  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  a  committee  on  which 
the  gentleman  is  a  member. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  means 
through  the  process  of  supergrades? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  The  District  salaries 
have  gotten  out  of  hand. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes:  the  District  salaries 
have  gotten  out  of  hand,  and  this  pro- 
posed pay  increase  for  the  judges  is  out 
of  hand.  This  proposes  a  S4.000  increase, 
on  top  of  their  present  $23,500  salaries, 
to  the  municipal  judges  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  plus  the  same  increase  for 
the  judges  of  the  municipal  appeals  court 
and  a  $4,000  increase  to  the  judge  of  the 
Tax  Court. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  amendments,  and 
I  hope  they  are  in  order,  to  cut  this 
Increase  In  half. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not 
precluded  from  offering  amendments  to 
page  1  of  this  bill,  am  I? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  At  any  point? 

The  SPEAKER.  At  any  point. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Gross:  On  page 
1.  line  5.  strike  out  "SM.OOO"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  ••$26.000";  and  on  page  1.  line 
6,  strike  out  "$27,500"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  '$25,500". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  that  I  am 
attempting  to  do.  and  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  other  sections  of  the 
bill,  is  limit  these  increases  to  $2,000.  in 
other  words  cut  in  half  the  proposed 
$4,000  yearly  increase  for  these  munici- 
pal court  judges. 

I  cannot  go  back  to  my  people  in  Iowa 
where  municipal  court  judges  are  paid 
far  less — I  cannot  vote  for  a  bill  that  will 
increase  the  salary  of  the  20  municipal 
court  judges  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  $27,500. 

We  cannot  pay  that  kind  of  salai-y  to 
mbnicipal  coui-t  judges  in  Iowa  and  I 
doubt  very  much  that  such  salai-y  is  paid 
to  municipal  court  judges  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  or  in  any  other  State  in 
this  country. 

The  city  of  New  York  which  has  the 
highest  per  capita  debt  of  any  city  in  the 
United  States  may  be  paying  such  sal- 
aries, but  it  is  going  broke  fast  doing  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  say  I  have  offered 
this  amendment  as  the  first  amendment 
to  try  to  cut  this  salary  increase  in  half. 
I  thirik  it  is  more  than  adequate  to  put 
the  salaries  of  the  municipal  judges  up  to 
$25,500. 
"nir.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  know  about  the  backlog  or  the 
workload  of  the  judges  of  the  gen- 
eral sessions  court — or  the  magistrate 
judges  or  whatever  they  call  them  in  the 
District  of  Columbia — as  compared  with 
others?  And  in  that  connection,  Is  the 
gentleman  aware  of  the  fact  that  In  sim- 
ilar legislation  in  the  other  body  there 
is  a  move  on  or  amendment,  to  increase 
the  number  of  judges  allegedly  because 
of  the  workload,  by  five  judges;  which  I 
understand  will  be  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment perhaps  to  this  bill,  if  passed,  and 
If  not,  will  be  adjusted  in  conference? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  aware  of  the 
workload. 

What  I  am  aware  of  Is  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  being  asked  to  take  over 
the  expenses  of  running  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  is  fast  losing  its  sources 
of  revenue  through  the  closing  of  hotels 
and  restaurants  and  other  businesses. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  taxpayers  of 


the  entire  country  should  be  called  upon 
to  finance  at  least  part  of  a  $4,000  per 
year  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  Dis- 
trict's police  court  judges. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
gentleman  in  principle. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  one 
other  question  and  that  is  whether  these 
judges  are  appointed  by  some  appoint- 
ing authority  or  whether  they  are  elect- 
ed, like  a  magistrate  or  other  judges  are, 
and  have  to  stand  for  reelection  regard- 
less of — whether  they  are  partisan  or 
nonpartisan  court  plans  as  in  most 
of  the  States  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  not  only  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  but  to  speak  also 
to  a  further  matter:  I  had  hoped  that  I 
could  offer  amendments  on  the  floor  to 
provide  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
judges.  But  I  have  been  advised  by  the 
Parliamentarian  that  it  is  not  germane. 
The  matter  should  have  rightfully  been 
considered  after  committee  hearings  but 
hearings  were  not  held  although  some 
of  us  in  the  Committee  had  some  time 
ago  introduced  such  legislation  and  urged 
its  consideration. 

I  feel  it  is  necessary  that  we  have  this 
increase  in  pay  if  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  attract  to  the  bench  the  type  of 
attorney  who  can  administer  justice  in 
the  quality  we  desire  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  think  all  Members  of  the  House 
should  remember  that  this  is  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  When  your  constituents 
come  to  visit  they  receive  the  protection 
of  the  law  or  suffer  according  to  the 
degree  of  law  and  security  that  Is  main- 
tained. 

There  has  been  considerable  sentiment 
in  support  of  increasing  the  number  of 
judges  of  the  court  of  general  sessions 
as  well  as  to  provide  pay  Increase. 

We  are  deluding  oui-selves  if  we  think 
we  are  really  aoing  a  full  job  of  com- 
bating crime  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
unless  we  do  something  about  the 
clogged  courts  and  provide  for  swift 
justice. 

There  Is  an  ever-increasing  caseload 
in  the  court  of  general  sessions.  For 
example,  serious  misdemeanor  cases 
have  increased  80  percent  in  1967  over 
1965.  Preliminary  hearings  in  felony 
cases  have  increased  a  staggering  160 
percent  in  the  same  period  of  time.  In 
addition  to  the  increased  workload,  it 
now  takes  from  two  to  four  times  longer 
to  try  cases  than  it  did  several  years  ago. 
The  court  has  worked  hard  to  reduce 
waiting  period  on  criminal  cases.  One  of 
the  principal  results  has  been  that  with 
working  being  shifted  to  criminal  work 
there  are  now  5,492  civil  cases  on  the 
docket.  It  now  takes  27  months  to  get 
a  civil  case  to  trial.  This  is  not  appro- 
priate justice  in  the  Civil  Court.  Nor 
is  it  justice,  when  a  citizen  who  is  ar- 
rested for  a  crime,  is  in  a  position,  if  he 
is  guilty,  and  of  criminal  intent,  to  con- 
tinue to  prey  on  the  public  before  he  is 
brought  to  trial  and  punished:  nor,  if  he 
is  innocent,  to  be  kept  for  an  inordinate 
time  under  a  cloud  of  suspicion. 

A  group  of  us  have  Introduced  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  an  increased  number 


of  judges  to  alleviate  the  conditions  In 
the  court.  However,  our  legislation  was 
not  given  the  benefit  of  hearings.  There 
have  been  hearings  only  on  the  pay  in- 
crease proixjsal  which  we  are  consider- 
ing. Fortunately  the  Senate  has  passed 
legislation  to  provide  for  additional 
judges  as  well  as  the  pay  raise  in  one 
bill.  We  can  achieve  the  additional 
judges  in  conference. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Marj'land 
in  opposing  this  amendment  to  cut  back 
the  proposed  increase  in  salary  of  the 
members  of  the  court  of  general  ses- 
sions. Tlie  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  held  hearings  in  this  matter, 
and  studied  the  matter  extensively  for 
many  months  before  it  reported  the  bill 
out  with  its  present  provisions.  We  con- 
sider the  salaries  proposed  in  this  bill 
for  District  of  Columbia  judges  to  be 
in  keeping  with  the  salaries  of  com- 
parable positions  requiring  a  great  deal 
of  background  and  Involving  heavy 
responsibility. 

Actually.  I  think  It  would  be  some- 
what pennywise  and  potmd  foolish  to 
cut  back  on  these  proposed  salary  in- 
creases that  we  are  considering  today. 
We  are  not  going  to  get  better  judges  by 
such  action.  The  responsibilities  of  the 
judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia  court 
of  general  sessions  are  much  greater 
than  those  of  the  average  municipal  or 
fwlice  court  in  the  States.  As  I  said,  we 
studied  this  matter  quite  thoroughly  in 
committee,  and  we  feel  that  the  pro- 
posed salary  increases  are  at  best  a  com- 
promise in  the  salaries  they  should  re- 
ceive; and  certainly  they  should  not  be 
reduced  below  the  levels  recommended  by 
the  committee. 
Mr.  GUDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  ^'entleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Marjiand. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment  and  in  support  of  the  legis- 
lation. Certainly  at  this  time  In  our  Na- 
tion's history  we  should  be  thinking  of 
strengthening  the  hands  of  the  courts 
and  enabling  them  to  assist  In  the  very 
difficult  job  of  law  enforcement  that 
faces  the  country.  This  is  no  time  to 
water  down  or  weaken  legislation  of  this 
sort.  I  share  the  concern  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Maryland  and 
his  regret  that  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion is  not  such  that  we  can  further 
increase  the  manpower  or  the  judge- 
power  of  the  court  at  the  same  time  we 
are  raising  salaries.  That  is  not  possible 
at  this  time.  But  I  certainly  oppose  the 
pending  amendment  and  urge  the  House 
to  pacs  the  bill. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentlemen  from  Maryland 
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and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  and 
all  others  who  have  spoken  In  opposition 
to  the  amendment.  The  fact  is  that  the 
$4,000  figure  was  not  a  figure  which  was 
arrived  at  haphazardly.  It  was  arrived  at 
after  hearings,  after  careful  considera- 
tion about  what  the  cost  of  living  is  and 
what  the  value  of  the  services  of  judges 
is  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  it  is  difficult  for 
people  around  the  country  to  understand, 
but  any  Congressman  learns  upon  his 
arrival  in  Washington  that  the  cost  of 
living  here  is  very,  very  high. 

Sometimes  salaries  that  seem  high 
are  really  low.  I  do  not  believe  in  gov- 
ernment subsidy  of  individuals  beyond 
what  they  deserve.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  do  not  believe  in  subsidy  from  Individ- 
uals to  the  government  when  that  Is  un- 
warranted also.  The  judges  who  work  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  probably  as 
liard  as  in  any  jurisdiction  in  this  coun- 
tr>',  deserve  to  be  paid  a  fair  salary,  and 
;.nvthlng  less  than  that  is,  in  effect,  a 
.subsidy  that  they  are  giving  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
•  rom  Iowa . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
.  entleman  be  able  to  tell  the  House  the 
salaries  of  the  municipal  judges  in  In- 
dianapolis. Ind.? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  would  be  able  to  tell 
;he  House  the  salaries  of  the  judges  in 
Indianapolis.  Ind..  and  also  I  would  be 
able  to  tell  the  House  the  cost  of  living 
in  Indianapolis.  Ind.  Both  are  much 
lower  than  in  Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
rentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  CaUfornia  (Mr. 
Ttjnney]. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Tunney 
A-as  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

THE  LATE  HONORABLE  PAT  MINOR  MARTIN 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  former 
:rongressman.  Pat  Minor  Martin,  died 
:ast  Friday  at  the  age  of  44  in  Long 
Beach,  Calif.  He  is  to  be  buried  today 
at  1:30  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery\ 

Pat  Martin  was  my  immediate  pred- 
ecessor in  this  seat  in  Congress. 

He  was  a  warm  and  engaging  human 
being,  who  made  friends  wherever  he 
.vent. 

As  a  boy,  Pat  Martin  was  a  fine  athlete 
and  competitor.  He  served  in  the  Coast 
Guard  in  World  War  II.  When  the  war 
•  nded,  he  worked  his  way  through  col- 
lege and  law  school  and  became  a  prom- 
inent attorney  in  Riverside.  Calif.,  and 
was  then  elected  to  Congress  in  1962. 

Pat  Martin's  public  career  was  char- 
acterized by  integrity  and  candor.  He 
v.-as  a  man  who  believed  strongly  in  a 
free  enterprise  system  and  in  the  pre- 
cepts and  principles  that  have  made 
America  the  great  democracy  it  is. 

The  truly  tragic  thing  about  Pat  Mar- 
tin's death  is  that  at  such  a  youthful  age 
he  leaves  his  lovely  wife  Patsy  and  five 
young  children.  To  them  we  offer  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  and  share  in  their 
grief  at  this  time.  His  family  can  take 


immense  pride  in  the  fact  that  in  his 
life  Pat  provided  a  major  contribution 
to  make  our  country  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live,  work,  study,  and  create.  He 
believed  in  his  Nation  and  through  hard 
work  and  sacrifice  he  helped  improve  the 
quality  of  our  society.  One  cannot  stand 
in  judgment  on  the  acts  of  God,  but  one 
can  state  with  conviction  that  during  the 
time  on  earth  that  was  allotted  to  him. 
Pat  Martin  lived  with  honor  and  leaves 
a  rich  legacy  to  those  who  survive  him. 
Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly am  not  one  to  want  to  overpay 
any  judge  or  any  other  employee  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  government,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  it  is  reasonable  to 
ignore  some  plain  facts  of  life  which 
exist  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

We  had  testimony  from  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Committee  on  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice,  the  Judicial  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  to 
the  effect  that  in  this  jurisdiction  97  per- 
cent of  the  litigation  and  80  percent  of 
the  criminal  cases  tried  in  courts  are 
tried  by  the  courts  that  we  are  dealing 
with  here  today. 

It  is  true  they  are  courts  of  somewhat 
limited  jurisdiction,  but  it  is  not  as  lim- 
ited as  a  police  court  judge,  and  it  is  not 
comparable  to  the  average  municipal 
court  which  we  find  in  our  cities. 

I  would  further  point  out  that  the  tes- 
timony indicated  that  in  Washington 
and  New  York,  the  young  men  coming 
out  of  the  leading  law  schools  are  now 
being  offered  as  much  as  $15,000  a  year 
as  starting  salaries. 

I  would  further  point  out  that  persons 
working  here  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia with  a  GS-18  rating  now  command 
a  salarj-  in  excess  of  S30.000  per  year. 
So,  to  raise  the  pay  of  these  judges,  who 
have  a  very  responsible  position,  is  cer- 
tainly not  unreasonable. 

Another  fact  was  pointed  out  to  us  by 
this  witness  from  the  Judicial  Council. 
He  said  that  at  one  time  he  had  served 
in  the  U.S.  attorney's  office  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  at  that  time 
75  to  80  percent  of  the  cases  were  dis- 
posed of  by  guilty  pleas  on  the  criminal 
side  of  the  court.  He  says  this  is  no 
longer  the  case,  that  the  percentage  of 
trials  is  much  higher. 

I  would  further  point  out  to  those  who 
feel  that  this  bill  should  be  amended. 
that  just  recently  members  of  these 
courts — the  trial  courts,  the  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions — were  on  a  24-hour  basis, 
and  many  of  these  judges  worked 
around  the  clock  when  we  had  the  dis- 
orders here  in  the  city. 

I  would  say  to  my  friend  from  Iowa 
( Mr.  Gross  1  that  we  have  had  exhaustive 
hearings  and  we  have  tried  to  do  the  best 
we  could  on  this  bill. 

I  personally  do  not  believe  a  higher 
rate  of  pay  would  be  unjustifiable. 

I  will  say  this:  if  we  want  good  courts. 
if  we  want  good  judges,  we  must  take  into 
account  the  financial  facts  of  life.  I  do 
not  believe  we  can  compare  Iowa  or 
North  Carolina  with  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  ^vhen  v.'«  talk  about  what  i? 
the  proper  compensation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  God  forbid  comparing 
Iowa  with  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
would  not  want  that  to  happen  under 
anv  circumstances. 

'The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  expired. 

( By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Whitener 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  respect  to  the  riots, 
if  the  police  had  been  given  the  green 
light  to  do  their  jobs  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  during  the  riots,  by  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  the  District,  there 
would  not  have  been  as  many  cases  in 

court. 

If  the  gentleman  is  predicating  a  $4,000 
annual  pay  increase  on  the  fact  that  the 
judges  worked  long  hours  at  that  time, 
why  not  come  in  with  legislation  to  pay 
them  overtime,  instead  of  projecting  into 
the  future,  for  all  time,  a  $27,500  salary 
for  municipal  judges  in  the  District  of 
Columbia?  If  the  gentleman  wants  to  pay 
them  overtime,  I  will  support  it. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, not  only  in  connection  with  this 
bill,  but  also  in  connection  with  other 
matters  to  which  I  have  been  a  party,  we 
have  had  rather  full  hearings  on  several 
occasions  into  the  performance  of  the 
police  during  the  riots  in  April.  We  have 
not  had  it  suggested  by  anyone  yet  that 
any  judge  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
responsible  for  the  lax  policies  followed. 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  cloud  the  issue 
and  penalize  these  judges. 

I  have  talked  with  some  of  these  judges 
privately,  and  I  can  tell  the  gentleman 
many  of  them  felt  just  as  some  of  us  felt 
about  the  laxity  in  law  enforcement  dur- 
ing that  period,  and  that  it  was  totally 
indefensible. 

I  certainly  would  hope  that  the  gen- 
tleman would  not  seek  to  penalize  some 
of  these  fine  gentlemen  who  are  doing 
their  jobs.  I  am  not  saying  all  of  them  are 
doing  their  jobs  as  I  would  like  to  see 
them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  hope  the  gentle- 
man would  not  misconstrue  my  position. 
I  said  nothing  about  the  judges  hamper- 
ing the  work  of  the  police. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  But  the  clear  impli- 
cation of  the  gentleman's  statement  was 
that  we  should  not  raise  the  pay  of  these 
judges,  who  had  to  work  overtime  be- 
cause the  police  were  lax. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  said  the  judges  would 
not  have  had  the  number  of  cases  before 
them  had  the  proper  officials  turned  the 
police  loose  to  do  their  job  when  the  riots 
started 

Mr.  WHITENER.  But  the  judges  did 
have  the  cases,  and  the  judges  did  not 
create  the  climate  in  which  those  cases 
arose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  I  say,  pay  them 
overtime.  Pay  them  on  an  emergency 
basis,  as  we  pay  others  in  Government 
when  thev  work  overtime. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, if  we  had  done  that  during  that 
period  their  compensation  probably 
would  be  much  greater  than  under  this 
bill. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON  I  have  two  ques- 
tions. 

First,  do  these  judges  serve  for  fixed 
terms? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  For  10  years. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  For  10  years? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Since  they  serve 
for  fixed  terms  it  is  possible  that  in  the 
future  the  salary  now  being  paid  them 
could  be  reduced  if  times  change:  Is  that 
correct?  I  am  getting  at  the  constitu- 
tional principle  that  we  cannot  lower  the 
salary  of  a  judge.  Does  this  apply  in  this 
court? 

Mr.  WHITENER  I  am  not  prepared  to 
answer.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  believe  it  is  an 
important  matter  to  consider.  If  it  is  true 
that  once  a  judicial  salary  is  fixed  it  can 
never  be  reduced  during  the  lifetime  of  a 
judge  or  his  successor  in  office,  that  is  a 
factor  which  .should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count by  the  Congress  in  setting  these 
salarie,<f. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  really  believe  there 
is  little  likelihood  we  will  ever  have  a 
condition  in  our  economy  where  wages 
will  be  lower  than  they  are  now. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  am  sure  everyone 
here  in  the  Chamber  will  recognize  why 
I  have  had  a  very  definite  feeling  I  ought 
not  to  inject  myself  into  this  matter,  in 
the  consideration  of  this  bill.  I  had  not 
proposed  to  do  so,  but  since  the  question 
has  arisen,  which  I  think  maybe  I  might 
out  of  my  own  possible  obsei-vations 
know  something  about,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  comment. 

I  know  some  of  these  judges  work  from 
early  morning  until  iate  at  night  and  are 
discharging  a  tremendous  responsibility 
and  meeting  it  head  on. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  certainly  wish  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  colloquy  which  took  place 
between  the  gentleman  in  the  well  and 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  The  implica- 
tion that  perhaps  our  judges  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  alleged  laxity  in 
law-enforcement  procedures  of  the  Dis- 
trict is  erroneous.  We  know  that  it  is  not 
true,  of  course,  any  more  than  it  would 
be  true  of  those  of  us  here  sitting  as  a 
legislative  body.  We  all  agree  that  there 
should  be  more  firm  support  for  our  law- 
enforcement  officers,  just  as  many  of  us 
here  have  so  expressed  an  opinion  about 
it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  and  this  committee  for  bring- 
ing this  bill  to  the  House.  I  am  very 
much  opposed  to  this  amendment  and 
hope  it  will  be  defeated  and  that  the  bill 
will  be  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  expired. 
Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

I  would  like  to  say  this:  I  do  not  wish 
to  offend  any  colleague,  but  there  is  no 
sex  appeal  in  this  bill  for  me  nor  for  the 
members  of  our  subcommittee  any  more 
than  there  is  for  anyone  else.  I  realize,  as 
a  lawyer,  that  the  modern-day  sport 
which  is  about  to  overtake  football  and 
baseball  in  popularity  is  that  of  attack- 
ing the  judges  and  the  courts.  This 
seems  to  be  the  favorite  pastime  these 
days.  The  judges  are  not  in  the  position 
that  many  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  in.  They  have  no  union, 
they  have  restraints  placed  upon  them 
because  of  the  ethical  principles  which 
prevent  their  being  here  today  collaring 
Members  of  Conijress.  They  have  no 
lobby.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  be  critical  of 
them.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  vote  for  no  pay 
increase  for  them  or  just  for  an  ordinary 
token  pay  increase.  However,  I  hope  that 
we  will  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
there  are  listed  in  the  hearings — and 
this  is  available  for  all  of  us  to  read — 
on  page  12,  the  number  of  employees 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  who  are 
making  more  money  than  these  judges 
are  and  who  are  not  rendering  as  impor- 
tant a  service  as  they  are. 

I  would  remind  you  when  we  talk  about 
police  court  judges  and  justices  of  the 
peace  or  magistrates  that  one  of  the 
wisest  men  I  ever  knew,  who  taught  me 
in  law  school,  said  frequently  to  us  that 
there  was  nothing  more  important  than 
that  a  lawTer  should  uphold  the  dignity 
of  the  justice  of  the  peace  court  and  the 
magistrate's  court.  He  said  that  was  be- 
cause those  are  the  courts  where  more 
Americans  would  come  into  contact  with 
their  Government.  So  I  feel  that  we 
should  seek  for  excellence  in  all  of  our 
lower  courts. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  more  citi- 
zens in  this  jurisdiction  who  have  civil  or 
criminal  matters  in  the  courts  come  into 
these  courts  that  we  are  talking  about 
today  and  not  the  courts  where  the 
judges  are  making  higher  salaries  and 
occupying  loftier  positions  with  lifetime 
appointments. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  bill  will 
be  enacted. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  join  the  gentleman  in  the  well  in  sup- 
port of  the  Increase  in  the  salaries  of  the 
judges  and  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. These  are  the  single  most  impor- 
tant courts  in  this  area.  Anyone  who 
wants  to  take  his  Monday  morning  or  his 
Friday  afternoon  and  go  to  the  court- 
house will  see  these  judges  are  faced 
with  an  overwhelming  problem.  The 
whole  purpose  of  the  law  enforcement 
system  in  the  United  States  can  be  com- 
pared to  an  electric  cord.  If  at  one  point 
you  let  it  fray  in  the  court  area  then  the 


whole  system  breaks  down.  Your  p>olice 
will  be  helpless  and  your  correctional  in- 
stitutions cannot  function.  It  is  a  total 
picture.  In  my  opinion  the  .session  court 
is  doing  the  best  it  can  under  the  circum- 
stances. Let  us  vote  this  increase  and 
hope  we  can  soon  increase  the  number  of 
judges. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
there  are  five  staff  members  of  the  cor- 
poration counsel  making  more  money 
than  these  judges  are  making. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  reemphasize 
what  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  IMr.  WhitenerI,  stated, 
and  that  is  the  comparison  of  the  level 
of  salaries  was  taken  into  account 
in  the  committee.  Many  employees 
of  the  municipal  government  are 
actually  higher  salaried  employees  than 
are  these  judges.  This  was  one  factor 
which  was  taken  into  consideration. 

Another  factor  that  must  be  consid- 
ered, and  a  very  important  one,  is  that 
many  of  the  juveniles  who  are  appre- 
hended by  the  police  officers,  their  cases 
do  not  come  to  trial  until  the  second  or 
perhaps,  third  offense  many  times.  And 
they  are  never  able  to  reach  the  case 
and  get  it  to  trial  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous workload. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  have  good 
judges.  There  is  great  merit  in  addina 
judges  in  order  to  get  to  the  bottom  ol 
the  pile  of  these  cases  which  are  now 
pending  before  these  courts. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemar; 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  certalnlv 
want  to  applaud  both  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  for  the  very  excellent  state- 
ments which  they  have  made  on  this 
subject. 

I  do  have  one  question  relating  to  the 
salaries  paid  law  enforcement  ofQcials  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  We  have  re- 
cently made  moderate  progress,  perhaps, 
along  this  line  although  there  certain^ 
remains  much  to  be  done.  Have  we  done 
anything  at  this  session  of  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  salaries,  particularly  of  the 
starting  police  officers  in  the  District? 

I  remember  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  I 
believe  it  was,  seeing  the  statement  some- 
where that  they  were  receiving  a  lesser 
starting  salary  than  bus  drivers  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Have  we  done  anything  to  correct  that 
situation? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Yes:  we  have  passed  a 
bill  deaUng  with  policemen  and  firemen 
and  teachers  and  many  representatives 
of  various  groups  have  appeared  before 
our  committee  in  support  of  substantial 
Increases  for  adequate  salaries  which  we 
think  will  attract  people  to  want  to  serve 
in  these  positions. 

So  that  situation  ought  to  change. 
I  feel  that  the  action  which  has  been 
taken  will  make  that  situation  no  longer 
true  in  the  District  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  The  gentleman  will 
agree  that  during  the  hearings  it  was 
brought  out  that  we  do  have  a  few  judges 
in  the  District  of  Coliunbia  who  are  not 
diligently  performing  their  duties  and 
we  all  know  that  a  few  poor  judges  make 
it  tough  on  other  good  judges.  However, 
we  all  know  that  there  is  nothing  we 
Members  of  Congress  can  do  about  it  un- 
til these  10-year  appointments  expire. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  .  ■ 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  the  judges  who  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  suggests  are 
not  doing  their  job  would  rex:eive  the 
.■^ame  $4,000  a  year  pay  increase  as  those 
judges  who  are  properly  performing 
their  duties? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  think  it  would  probably 
liave  the  same  application  as  with  refer- 
ence to  Members  of  Congress.  Some  of 
r.s  do  a  good  job  or  try  to  do  a  good  job 
and  some  of  us  do  not  do  as  well.  How- 
ever, all  of  us  receive  the  .same  pay.  I 
think  it  is  unfortunate.  But  you  will  find 
in  the  report  reference  made  to  this  very 
fact.  I  hope  that  this  will  bring  some 
pressure  to  bear  to  straighten  out  the 
others. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  the  gen- 
tleman feels  that  a  pay  Increase  of  $4,000 
will  straighten  the  matter  out? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  We  are  hopeful  that  it 
will  help,  but  I  know  of  no  way  by  which 
we  can  change  it  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  no  solution 
either  other  than  to  oppose  the  bill. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  NELSEH^.  I  yield  further  to  the 
L'entleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  In  answer  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  fMr.  Anderson], 
I  think  we  might  point  out  in  this  Record 
that  the  starting  pay  for  starting  police- 
men was  raised  from  $6,700  to  $8,000. 
They  had  an  average  increase,  I  believe, 
of  some  9.1  percent  for  the  total  depart- 
ment. So,  we  have  tried  to  be  of  assist- 
ance in  adjusting  the  situation. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  think  the  gentleman 
would  also  want  to  ix)int  out  the  fact 
that  we  did  have  some  hearings  fc>efore 
our  committee  in  which  we  gave  our 
wholehearted  support  to  the  policemen 
of  our  city  to  see  that  they  also  get  ade- 
quate backing  as  to  some  of  the  decisions 
they  have  made  and  with  reference  to  the 
question  of  law  enforcement  we  have 
given  them  our  wholehearted  support. 
I  would  further  point  out  that  the  rec- 
ord of  their  performance  in  the  June  sit- 
uation apparently,  follouing  ^r  hear- 
ings, had  some  effect  with  reference  to 
the  April  fiasco  wherein  the  extent  of 
law  violation  was  not  repeated. 
Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
.strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  rise  in  favor  of  the  bill,  and  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  came  prepared  and  I 
am  prepared  to  support  an  amendment 
which  would  increase  the  number  of 
judges.  I  believe  that  we  have  sufficient 
evidence  offered  here  today  in  the  debate 
that  would  justify  the  increase  of  addi- 
tional judges  that  are  needed  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  solve  these  very  tre- 
mendous problems  the  District  is  faced 
with. 

Further,  I  do  feel  that  it  is  important 
for  us  to  support  the  increase  in  salaries 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Colvunbia. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  on 
page  5  of  the  report  it  does  set  forth  the 
fact  that  there  are  some  70  employees  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  whose  salaries 
are  in  excess  of  those  of  the  judges  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  of  those,  six 
members  of  the  Office  of  the  Corporation 
Comicil  exceed  the  salaries  of  the  judges 
before  whom  they  have  to  appear. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly  hope  the 
House  will  take  into  account  the  dis- 
parity in  the  salaries  of  the  judges  when 
they  vote  on  this  veiT  imiwrtant  amend- 
ment. I  feel  that  it  is  important  for  us  to 
increase  the  salaries  so  as  to  pay  them 
salaries  commensurate  with  the  respon- 
sibilities that  they  have.  I  also  feel  that 
it  is  important  that  we  defeat  the  amend- 
ment to  increase  their  salaries  by  only 
$2,000. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Man'land. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  his  interest  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  He  believes,  like  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  IMr.  Jacobs]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams], 
in  the  importance  of  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  law  enforcement  here  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital,  realizing  that  this  is  in 
the  interest  of  his  constituents, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
supplementary  views  which  appear  in 
the  committee  report. 

The  SPE.'^KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mar>'- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Supplementary  Views  to  H.R.  15678.  To  In- 
crease THE  Salaries  of  Judges  in  the  Dis- 
trict OP  Columbia 

Along  with  the  pay  Increase  provided  In 
this  legislation,  the  undersigned  Members 
support  the  addition  of  five  new  judges  for 
the  D.C.  Court  of  General  Sessions.  Better 
comnensatlon  Is  essential  If  we  are  to  attract 
competent  and  well  qualified  men.  Additional 
Judges  are  critically  needed  in  the  Court  of 
General  Sessions  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  bulk  of  criminal  cases  in  the  city. 

Last  year,  several  members  of  the  District 
Committee  sponsored  a  package  of  three  bills 
aimed  at  strengthening  the  Judicial  system 
In  the  District.  One  of  these  bills  proposed 
an  increase  In  the  number  and  salaries  of 
Judges.  The  others  deal  with  Improving  the 
administration  of  Justice  In  juvenile  cases. 
Many  reforms  are  vitally  needed  in  order  that 
the  judicial  machinery  be  able  to  fulfill  prop- 
erly Its  role  in  the  war  against  crime.  Our 
goal  is  the  speedy  administration  of  justice 
In  order  that  the  guilty  receive  appropriate 
and   prompt  punishment  and  the  innocent 


be  quickly  removed  from  any  suspicion  of 
guilt.  Five  additional  Judges  would  be  a  posi- 
tive factor  in  achieving  this  end. 

The  DC.  Court  of  General  Sessions,  we 
find,  is  handling  over  50  thousand  cases  per 
year.  The  backlog  of  cases  threatens  to  be- 
come so  severe  that  the  courts  are  actually 
dealing  with  only  one  or  two  cases  In  ten, 
and  taking  pleas  and  dismissals  In  the  rest. 
It  Is  estimated  that  the  Judges  of  this  court 
are  able  to  average  about  two  minutes  per 
case. 

We  are  concerned  at  the  report  of  the 
length  of  time  that  goes  by  after  a  first  of- 
fender Is  arraigned  until  trial— particularly 
In  the  case  of  first  offenses  of  Juveniles.  We 
believe  that  this  is  breeding  additional  con- 
tempt for  law. 

The  Senate  Committee  has  approved  five 
additional  Judges,  as  well  as  the  pay  Increase. 
We  will  support  and  work  toward  assuring 
that  this  Is  the  substance  of  the  legislation 
In  its  final  passage  by  Congress. 

To  Increase  the  number  of  Judges  has  been 
recommended  and  endorsed  by  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Washington  DC.  Clearinghouse  Association, 
the  Bar  Association  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Washington  Bar  Association.  Inc., 
The  Women's  Bar  Association,  the  Justice  De- 
partment, the  former  EHstrict  Commissioners, 
and  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

grlbert  gude,  frank  horton,  brock 
Adams,  Donald  M.  Fraser.  Sam  Steicer, 
Larrt  Winn.  Jr.,  Ancher  Nelsen, 
Andrew  Jacobs.  Jr.,  Charles  McC. 
Mathias.  Jr. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  fMr.  Gross! . 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divl- 
.sion  f  demanded  by  Mr.  Gross  >  there 
were — ayes  18,  noes  56. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not  take  the  5 
minutes.  I  take  this  opportunity  simply  to 
say  that  I  will  not  offer  the  other  amend- 
ments that  I  had  prepared  to  bring  the 
other  judges  under  the  same  $2,000  per 
year  increase.  Since  this  first  amendment 
has  been  defeated  I  will  not  offer  the 
other  amendments  for  if  adopted  they 
would  be  discriminatory  in  providing  an- 
nual raises  of  $2,000  for  some  and  $4,000 
for  others. 

amendment  offered  by   MR.   WHrrENER 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment  of  a  technical  nature. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTcred  by  Mr.  WnrrENER:  On 
line  6,  page  2,  strike  out  "Sec.  3"  and  Insert 
•Sec.  4". 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  ouorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  E\idently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 
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The  doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors,  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  340,  nays  44.  not  voting  49,  as 
follows : 

(Roll  No.  271) 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderfion,  HI. 

Anderson. 
Tenn. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Arends 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

Ayres 

Baring 

Barrett 

Bates 

Battln 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett . 

Berry 

Betts 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brosco 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brock 
>Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Broyhin.  Va. 
Burke,  Pla. 

Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson 

Burton,  Calif. 

Bush 

Button 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

Cahlll 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 

Cede r berg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Oohelan 

Collier 

Conable 

Conte 

Corman 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

Diggs 

DIngell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 


YEAS— 340 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

EUberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fallon 

Parbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Plndley 

Plsher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Oerald  R 

Ford, 
WUllam  D. 

Fountain 

Pra.ser 

Frellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Fuqua 

Gallflanakls 

Garmatz 

Gathlngs 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Green,  Greg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Grlffln 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Hagan      "" 

Haley 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hftnley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va, 
Heckler.  Mass 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HoUfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kostenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 
King,  N.Y. 
Kluczynski 
Kornegay 
Kupferman 


Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Laird 

Landrum 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCuUooh 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McEwen 

McFall 

McMillan 

Macdonald. 
Mass. 

MacGregor 

Machen 
.  Madden 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathlas.  Md. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Mesktll 

Michel 

Miller.  Calif 

Minlsh 

Mink 

MIze 

Monagan 

Moorbead 

Morgan 

Morris.  N  Mex. 

Morse.  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  m. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

OHara.  HI. 

Olsen 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Plrnle 

Podell 

Poff 

Price,  ni 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Quillen 

Raiisback 

Rees 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rosteiikowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 


Roush 

Stafford 

Wampler 

Rumsfeld 

Staggers 

Watson 

Ruppe 

Stanton 

Watts 

Ryan 

Steed 

Whalen 

St  Germain 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

White 

St.  Onge 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Whltener 

Satterfleld 

Stephens 

Whltten 

Schadeberg 

St  ration 

Wldnali 

Schneebeli 

Stubblefleld 

Wiggins 

Schweiker 

Taft 

Williams.  Pa 

Schwengel 

Taylor 

Willis 

Scott 

Teague.  Calif. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Selden 

Tenzer 

Wilson. 

Shipley 

Thompson.  N.J.     Charles  H. 

Shrlver 

Thomson.  Wis 

Winn 

Slkes 

Tlernan 

Wright 

Sisk 

Udall 

Wyatt 

Skubitz 

UUman 

Wylie 

Slack 

Van  Deerlin 

Yates 

Smith.  Iowa 

Vanlk 

Young 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Vigorlto 

Zablockl 

Smith.  Okla. 

Waldle 

Zlon 

Springer 

Walker 

NAYS— 44 

Ashbrook 

Langen 

Saylor 

Bevlll 

Latta 

Scherle 

Buchanan 

Ix>i>g,  La. 

Snyder 

Colmer 

Miller.  Ohio 

Stuckey 

Dickinson 

Mills 

Sullivan 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Montgomery 

Thompson,  Ga 

Everett 

Nichols 

Tuck 

Pulton,  Pa. 

O'Konskl 

Vander  Jagt 

Gross 

Pike 

Watkins 

Hall 

Poage 

Whalley 

Hutchinson 

Pollock 

Wolff 

Jonas 

Price,  Tex. 

Wydler 

Jones.  Mo. 

Purcell 

Wyman 

Kleppe 

Randall 

Zwach 

Kyi 

Roberts 

NOT  VOTING— 49 

Asplnall 

Gray 

Pickle 

Blanton 

Gurney 

Rarlck 

Blatnlk 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Reld.  ni. 

Boggs 

Hubert 

Re  snick 

Brooks 

Herlong 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Holland 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Burton.  Utah 

Hull 

Roybal 

Clausen. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Sandman 

DonH. 

King,  Calif. 

Scheuer 

Conyers 

Klrwan 

smith,  CaUf . 

Corbett 

Leggett 

Talcott 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Lipscomb 

Teague.  Tex. 

Flno 

Lukens 

Tunney 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Mlnshall 

Utt 

Gallagher 

Moore 

Waggonner 

Gardner 

Murphy,  NY. 

Goodell 

OHara,  Mich. 

General  Sessions  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  Appeals  and  the  salary 
of  the  judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Tax  Court." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the   following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of 
Arizona. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Leggett  with    Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  F^ilton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Pickle    with  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  armounced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  title  was  amended  .so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  increase  the  salaries  of  judges 
of   the   District   of  Columbia   Court   of 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  MEDICAL 
FACILITIES  CONSTRUCTION  ACT 
OF  1968 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  thi.s 
time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Sisk]  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  up  a  bill  from  his  subcommittee. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up  the 
bill — S.  1228 — to  authorize  project  grant-; 
for  construction  and  modernization  of 
hospitals  and  other  medical  facilities  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
In  the  House  as  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1228 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Housr 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  thi^ 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District  of  Colum- 
bia Medical  Facilities  Construction  Act  rf 
1968". 

AtTTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1968.  and  for  each  of  the  next  three  fiscal 
years,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  not 
to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $36,227,000.  t  i 
enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  <..: 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  Secretary),  to  make  grant- 
to  assist  in  the  modernization  of  public  tr 
nonprofit  private  hospitals  and  in  the  con- 
struction or  modernization  of  public  healvi 
centers,  long-term  care  facilities.  Includlne 
extended  care  faculties,  diagnostic  or  treat- 
ment centers,  rehabilitation  facilities,  facili- 
ties for  the  mentally  retarded,  and  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers  In  the  District  <  f 
Columbia.  Sums  so  appropriated  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

APPROVAL  OP  APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  An  application  for  a  grant  wltli 
respect  to  any  project  may  be  approved  br 
the  Secretary  under  this  Act  only  If  an  ap- 
plication for  a  grant  with  respect  to  sucl: 
project  has  been  filed  under  the  Medical 
Facilities  Acts  (which  for  purposes  of  thi.- 
Act  means  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  or.  where  appropriate,  title  II  or  pai  - 
C  of  title  I  of  the  Mental  RetardaUon  Facili- 
ties and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Construction  Act  of  1963)  and — 

(1)  has  been  approved  under  the  Medlca: 
Facilities  Acts  and  the  application  filed  un- 
der this  Act  Is  for  additional  funds  in  con- 
nection therewith,  or 

(2)  has  been  denied  under  the  Medical 
Facilities  Acts  because  Insufficient  funds  arc 
available  from  the  allotment*  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  under  such  Acts  to  permit  ap- 
proval of  the  application. 

In  determining  whether  to  approve  an  ap- 
plication for  a  grant  with  respect  to  an- 
project  In  the  District  of  Columbia  under 
the  Medical  Facilities  Acts,  the  availability  of 
additional  funds  for  such  project  under  thls 
Act  shall  be  taken  Into  conslderaUon;  and, 
In  any  such  case,  approval  under  the  Medical 
Facilities  Acts  may  be  made  contingent  upon 
the  approval  of  an  application  with  respect 
to  such  project  under  this  Act  and  upon  such 
additional  funds  being  made  so  available. 
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(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  criteria 
for  determining  the  order  In  which  to  ap- 
prove, under  this  Act,  applications  for  grants 
with  respect  to  projects.  Such  criteria  with 
respect  to  construction  projects  for  the  same 
type  of  facility  (or  for  modernization  proj- 
ects! shall  be  the  criteria  developed  by  the 
State  agency  of  the  District  of  Columbia  pur- 
suant  to  the  State  plan  approved  under  the 
Medical  Facilities  Acts. 

(C)  In  the  case  of  any  project  with  respect 
to  which  an  application  for  a  grant  Is  filed 
under  this  Act  and  with  respect  to  which  an 
application  for  a  grant  has  been  denied  under 
the  Medical  Facilities  Acts,  such  application 
under  this  Act  may  be  approved  only  If  there 
Is  compliance  with  the  same  terms  and  con- 
(iltions  (including  determination.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  applicable  State  plan,  that  the 
project  is  needed)  as  are  applicable  to  ap- 
plications for  grants  under  the  Medical  Fa- 
rilltles  -Acts,  other  than   the  availability  of 

ufficlent  funds  In  the  appropriate  allotment 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(d)  An  application  for  a  grant  under  this 
.\ct  with  respect  to  any  project  may  not 
be  approved  unless  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  application  has  been  afforded  to  a  body, 
found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  a  responsible 
metropolitan    areawlde   planning   body,    and 

,ny  recommendations  of  such  body  that  were 
liinelv  made  have  been  considered  by  the 
:'.pproprlate  State  agency  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  have  been  submitted  to  the 
.Secretary  In  connection  with  the  application. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Payments  under  this  Act  with 
respect  to  any  project  shall  be  made  in  the 
manner  provided  under  the  Medical  Facilities 
Acts  for  payment  of  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  projects  for  which  applications 
are  approved  under  .such  Acts:  except  that 
such  payments  shall  also  be  subject  to  such 
reasonable  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems 
rippropriate  to  safeguard  the  Federal  Interest, 
(bl  The  toUl  of  the  payments  made  under 
this  Act  with  respect  to  any  project,  together 
with  any  payments  with  respect  thereto  un- 
der the  Medical  Facilities  Acts,  may  not 
exceed — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  a  construction  for  a 
long-term  care  facility.  Including  extended 
care  facilities,  a  diagnostic  or  treatment  cen- 
ter, or  a  rehabilitation  facility.  66%  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  such  project;  and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  any  other  project  (In- 
cluding a  modernization  project) .  50  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  such  project. 

RECOVERY    OF    PAYMENTS 

Sec  5.  Payments  under  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  recovery  or  recapture  under  the 
same  conditions  and  to  the  same  extent  as  is 
provided  under  the  Medical  Facilities  Acts 
with  respect  to  payments  made  thereunder. 

MEANING    OF   TERMS 

Sec.  6.  The  terms  used  In  this  Act  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  when  used  In  the 
Medical  Facilities  Acts. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'District 
of  Columbia  Medical  Facilities  Construction 
Act  of  1968'. 

"ATTTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS     FOR 
GRANTS 

"Sec.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969.  and  for  each  of  the  next  three  fiscal 
years,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  not  to 
exceed  in  the  aggregate  $40,052,000.  to  enable 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  'Secretary'),  to  make  grants  to  assist  In 
meeting  the  cost  of  projects  for  the  modern- 
ization  of  public   or   nonprofit  private   hos- 


pitals and  m  meeting  the  cost  of  projects  for 
the  construction  or  modernization  of  public 
health  centers,  long-term  care  facilities,  In- 
cluding extended  care  facilities,  diagnostic  or 
treatment  centers,  rehabilitation  facilities. 
facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded,  and  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Sums  so  appropriated  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

■LOANS  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OR  MODERNIZA- 
TION OF  HOSPITALS  AND  OTHER  HEALTH  FA- 
CILirrES 

"SEC.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make  loans 
to  assist  in  meeting  the  cost  of  projects  for 
the  construction  or  modernization  of  any 
hospital  or  other  facility  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act.  The  SecreUry  may  make  a 
loan  under  this  section  only  if  he  determines 
that  the  applicant  for  the  loan  is  unable  to 
obtain  the  amount  of  such  loan  for  the  proj- 
ect from  other  public  or  private  sources  at 
reasonable  rates  of  interest.  The  amount  of 
any  loan  made  under  this  section  may  not 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect for  which  the  loan  Is  sought. 

"(b)  Any  such  loan  may  be  made  only  on 
the  basis  of  an  application  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  in  such  form  and  containing  such 
information  and  assurances  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe. 

•■(c)  Each  such  loan  shall  bear  interest  at 
the  rate  of  22/2  per  centum  per  annum  on  the 
unpaid  balance  thereof  and  shall  be  repaid 
over  a  period  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  appropriate,  but  not  exceeding  50  years. 

"(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $40,575,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

"APPROVAL    OP    APPLICATIONS 

"SEC.  4.  (a)  An  application  for  a  grant  or 
loan  with  respect  to  any  project  may  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act 
only  If  an  application  for  a  grant  with  re- 
spect to  such  project  has  been  filed  under  a 
Medical  Facilities  Act  (which  for  purposes  of 
this  Act  means  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  or  where  appropriate,  title  U  or 
part  C  of  title  I  of  the  Mental  Retardation 
Facilities  and  (Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963)  and — 

"(1)  has  been  approved  under  a  Medical 
Facilities  Act  and  the  application  filed  under 
this  Act  Is  for  additional  funds  In  connec- 
tion therewith,  or 

"(2)  has  been  denied  under  a  Medical  Fa- 
cilities Act  because  Insufficient  funds  are 
available  from  the  allotments  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  under  the  applicable  Medical 
Facilities  Act  to  permit  approval  of  the  ap- 
plication. 

In  determining  whether  to  approve  an  appli- 
cation for  a  grant  under  a  Medical  Facilities 
Act  for  anv  project  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  availability  of  additional  funds  for 
such  project  under  this  Act  shall  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Approval  of  such  applica- 
tion may  be  made  contingent  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  an  application  or  applications  with 
respect  to  such  project  under  this  Act  and 
upon  such  additional  funds  being  made  so 
iivallable. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  criteria 
for  determining  the  order  In  which  to  ap- 
prove, under  this  Act.  applications  for  grants 
and  loans  with  respect  to  projects.  Such 
criteria  vrith  respect  to  construction  projects 
for  the  same  type  of  facility  (or  for  modern- 
ization projects)  shall  be  the  criteria  de- 
veloped by  the  State  Agency  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  pursuant  to  the  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  the  applicable  Medical  Facili- 
ties Act. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  project  with  re- 
spect to  which  an  appUcatlon  for  a  grant 
or  loan  Is  filed  under  this  Act  and  with  re- 
spect to  which  an  application  for  a  grant  has 
been  denied  under  a  Medical  Facilities  Act, 
such  application  under  this  Act  may  be  ap- 
proved only  if  there  Is  compliance  with  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  (including  deter- 


mination, in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
State  plan,  that  the  project  is  needed)  as  are 
applicable  to  applications  for  grants  under 
the  Medical  Facilities  Act,  other  than  the 
availability  of  sufficient  funds  In  the  appro- 
priate allotment  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
"(d)  An  application  for  a  grant  or  loan 
under  this  Act  with  respect  to  any  project 
may  not  be  approved  unless  an  opportunity 
to  receive  the  appUcatlon  has  been  afforded 
to  a  body,  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  a 
responsible  metropolitan  areawlde  planning 
body,  and  any  recommendations  of  such 
body  that  were  timely  made  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  appropriate  State  agency  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  In  connection  with 
the  application. 

"PAYMENTS 

"Sec  5.  (a)  Payments  under  this  Act  with 
respect  to  any  project  shall  be  made  in  the 
manner  provided  under  the  applicable  Medi- 
cal Facilities  Act  for  payment  of  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  projects  for  which 
applications  are  approved  under  such  Act; 
except  that  payments  under  this  Act  shall 
also  be  subject  to  such  reasonable  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  to  safe- 
guard the  Federal  Interest. 

"(b)  The  total  of  the  payments  of  grants 
made  under  this  Act  with  respect  to  any 
project,  together  with  any  payments  made 
with  respect  thereto  under  a  Medical  Facili- 
ties Act.  may  not  exceed — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  construction  project 
for  a  long-term  care  facility,  including  ex- 
tended care  facilities,  a  diagnostic  or  treat- 
ment center,  or  a  rehabilitation  facility.  66% 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  project;  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  any  other  project  (in- 
cluding a  modernization  project).  50  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  such  project. 

"recovery  of  PAYMENTS 

"Sec  6.  (a)  Payments  of  grants  under  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  recovery  or  recapture 
under  the  same  conditions  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  Is  provided  under  the  applicable 
Medical  Facilities  Act  with  respect  to  pay- 
ments made  thereunder. 

"(b)  If.  at  any  time  before  a  loan  made 
under  this  Act  has  been  repaid  in  full,  an 
event  occurs  for  which  ( if  a  grant  had  been 
made  under  a  Medical  Facilities  Act)  recov- 
ery bv  the  United  States  would  be  author- 
ized, the  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan  shall  be- 
come Immediately  due  and  payable  by  the 
applicant,  and  any  transferee  of  the  facility 
'or  which  such  loan  was  made  shall  be  liable 
to  the  United  States  for  such  repayment. 

"MEANING    OF    TERMS 

"Sec  6.  The  terms  used  In  this  Act  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  when  used  in 
the  applicable  Medical  Facilities  Act." 

Mr.  SISK  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  1228,  as  amended  by 
the  House  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  provides  for  a  program  of 
grants  and  loans  for  hospital  renovation, 
improvement,  and  construction  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  total  amount  of  grants  authorized 
In  the  bill  as  it  now  Is  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  amounts  to  $40,052,000. 
The  House  committee  Inserted  an 
amendment  into  the  Senate  bill  add- 
ing to  it  certain  loan  authority.  So  In 
addition  to  the  $40  million  plus  of  erant 
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authority,  the  bill  also  carries  with  it 
the  authority  for  loans  in  the  total  sum 
of  $40,575,000  at  2.5  percent.  These  are 
long-term  loans,  and  can  be  made  for 
up  to  50  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  with  refer- 
ence to  the  renovation,  remodeling,  and 
construction  program  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  hospitals  represents  a  peculiar 
problem  in  that  both  public  and  non- 
profit private  hospitals  have  problems 
raising  funds  due  to  the  fact  that  of 
course  the  city  of  Washington  primarily 
has  only  one  industry,  and  that  industry, 
of  course,  is  the  Government.  Where 
cities  in  other  areas  of  the  country  de- 
pend in  large  measure  upon  large  con- 
tributors and  upon  large  industrial 
plants  within  their  vicinity  to  make  sub- 
stantial contributions  to  hospitals  and 
to  the  construction,  improvement  and 
replacement  of  hospitals,  the  District  of 
Columbia  simply  does  not  have  that  al- 
ternative to  fall  back  upon. 

Because  of  that,  from  time  to  time  it 
does  become  necessary  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  hospital  program  be  imple- 
mented by  additional  funds.  That,  of 
course,  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  that 
we  have  before  us  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say  that  this  is  a 
program  that  has  been  coordinated  by 
the  entire  hospital  community  within 
the  District  of  Columbia.  It  contains 
funds  that  would  be  available  to  the 
Casualty  Hospital;  it  has  a  program  for 
Improvement  of  that  particular  facility. 

.Also  the  Children's  Hospital,  the  Chil- 
dren's Convalescent  Hospital,  Columbia 
Hospital,  Georgetown  University.  George 
Washington  University.  Morris  Cafiitz 
Memorial  Hospital,  the  Washington  Hos- 
pital Center,  the  Glenn  Dale  Hospital — 
I  believe  there  are  some  S2  million  that 
would  be  available  to  that  particular 
hospital — and  also  to  area  D  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Health. 

So  this  is  a  very  comprehensive  overall 
program  intended  to  supplement,  aid, 
and  assist  in  the  Improvement  of  hos- 
pitals and  hospital  care  for  the  entire 
District  of  Columbia. 

And  as  I  say.  of  course,  made  available 
to  them  under  the  authority  granted  in 
this  legislation  or  at  least  authorized  to 
be  made  available  would  be  approxi- 
mately $81  million,  including  both 
grants  and  loans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  subcommittee  of 
which  I  have  the  pleasure  of  being 
chairman  had  extensive  hearings  upon 
this  legislation.  We  do  feel  that  it  does 
represent  a  good  program  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  therefore.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  recommend  that  the  bill  be 
pcssed. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  ^pport  of  the 
bill.  S.  1228,  which  we  Are  now  con- 
sidering, j 

As  pointed  out  by  the  gfntleman  from 
California  fMr.  SiskI.  tht  bill  provides 
for  a  grant  of  approximately  $40  mil- 
lion, and  for  loans  In  t  le  amount  of 
some  $40  million  for  the  construction, 
replacement,  repair,  and  j  nodernlzation 
of  hospital  facilities  and  medical  cen- 
ters here  in  the  Nation's  I  Capital. 


There  are  nine  different  facilities  and 
institutions,  both  public  and  private,  that 
will  be  involved  in  this  construction  pro- 
gram. 

This  Is  a  matter  that  has  been  under 
study  for  approximately  8  years.  It  Is  a 
coordinated  approach  by  all  the  facilities 
and  institutions  involved. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there 
has  been  very  little  done  in  the  way  of 
repairs  and  modernization  of  our  health 
and  hospital  facilities  here  during  the 
past  3  or  9  years. 

This  bill  has  the  support  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  as  well 
as  the  overwhelming  support  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

You  may  well  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  why 
a  program  such  as  this  should  be  before 
the  Congress  for  consideration.  Or  you 
may  also  ask.  has  not  the  Congress  been 
generous  in  this  area  of  providing  Fed- 
eral legislation  and  Federal  programs  for 
the  construction  and  modernization  of 
hospitals  and  medical  centers  and  other 
medical  facilities  throughout  the  Nation? 

In  answer  to  the  first  question — as  to 
why  the  Congress  should  be  involved — 
actually,  the  Congress  is  the  only  legisla- 
tive body  that  can  act  on  this  subject. 
There  is  no  State  legislative  body  here 
in  the  Nation's  Capital.  There  is  no  town 
council  with  the  authority  to  appro- 
priate the  money.  So  unless  we  bring  this 
matter  before  the  Congress  for  consider- 
ation, there  will  be  no  place  else  to  go. 
and  there  will  be  no  way  at  all  these 
much-needed  facilities  can  be  provided. 

Now  as  far  as  the  generosity  of  the 
Congress  Is  concernet*.  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  Congress  has  been 
mindful  of  the  nationwide  problem,  and 
probably  has  given  as  much  considera- 
tion to  this  particular  area  as  to  any 
other  problem  that  we  have  had  before 
the  Congress  during  recent  years. 

But  this  Is  a  continuous  problem.  We 
are  always  having  to  act  and  to  consider 
the  passing  of  new  legislation  to  help  al- 
leviate these  difficulties  in  the  field  of 
medical  care  with  which  we  are  periodi- 
cally confronted. 

Of  course,  in  our  attempt  to  correct  the 
situation,  we  sometimes  duplicate  exist- 
ing laws  or  legislation  that  may  be  over- 
lapping, in  our  efforts  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems. Of  course,  therefore,  there  are  some 
inequities  that  are  allowed  to  exist. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  to  attempt  to  correct  some  of 
the  inequities  Insofar  as  the  Nation's 
Capital  is  concerned.  These  Inequities  in 
existing  Federal  legislation  did  not  arise 
as  a  result  of  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress,  and  they  certainly  were 
not  intentional  on  our  part.  But  the 
problem  has  arisen  because  whereas  the 
Hill-Burton  formula  can  apply  equitably 
to  the  various  States,  It  does  not  apply 
fairly  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
is  true  if  we  consider  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  a  State,  as  the  HUl-Burton 
formula  requires,  we  have  a  "State  that 
is  all  urban:  and,  of  course,  the  formula 
which  applies  to  a  State  applies  differ- 
ently because  a  large  portion  of  the  area 
is  rural. 

For  example,  we  have  two  set  formulas 


in  the  Hill-Burton  program.  One  Is  the 
number  of  hospital  beds  per  thousand 
population. 

In  the  50  States,  most  of  the  areas  are 
rural,  and  the  people  in  the  rural  areas 
are  served  by  the  metropolitan  area 
facilities. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Albert)  .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia..  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  course  when  we  attempt  to 
use  that  formula  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, which  is  all  urban  and  with  no 
rural  areas  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, we  find  that  the  formula  just  will 
not  work  in  providing  Hill-Burton  fund.i 
for  hospitals  in  the  District  of  Columbia 

But  even  so.  the  utilization  of  hospital 
beds  In  the  District  of  Columbia  is  11 
percent  higher  than  the  average 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  So 
the  formula  breaks  down.  It  just  will  not 
work  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Another  flaw  in  the  formula  is  the 
matter  of  per  capita  Income.  There  Is  no 
question  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  one  of  the  highest  per  capita  in- 
comes of  any  jurisdiction  In  the  Nation. 
Yet  it  has  a  high  level  of  medical  indi- 
gent. In  the  District  of  Columbia,  30  per- 
cent of  the  total  patient  load  are  people 
who  do  not  pay  their  bills,  and  these  bills 
have  to  be  absorbed  either  by  the  wel- 
fare agencies  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  by  the  Individual  hospitals  themselves. 
So  again,  the  formula  breaks  down.  It 
just  does  not  work  for  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. In  fact,  the  total  funds  available 
under  Hill -Burton  for  the  past  2  years 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
amounted  to  only  $800,000,  a  drop  in 
the  bucket  in  comparison  with  the 
amount  which  is  needed. 

So  we  have  to  have  separate  special 
legislation  to  take  care  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  problem.  And  there  is  prec- 
edent for  that.  Mr.  Speaker.  Back  in 
1946,  the  Congress  recognized  that  special 
legislation  had  to  be  provided  for  the 
Nation's  Capital  and  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  the  Washington  Hospital 
Center,  and  provided  ultimately  for  $41 
million  of  Federal  funds  for  hospital  con- 
struction in  the  Nation's  Capital.  Of 
course,  a  portion  of  that  was  matched  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  government, 
but  actually  this  makes  no  difference. 
Whatever  the  District  of  Columbia  does 
not  make  up  in  revenue,  is  provided  by 
the  Federal  Government.  We  discussed 
that  several  weeks  ago  in  connection 
with  the  Districts  of  Columbia  revenue 
bill. 

As  recently  as  1962.  we  enacted  special 
legislation  to  provide  some  assistance  for 
an  addition  to  the  hospital  at  George 
Washington  University.  As  far  as  all  the 
other  Federal  programs  involved  are  con- 
cerned, the  District  of  Columbia  has  re- 
ceived only  approximately  $12  million  in 
the  past  2  years  for  hospital  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  and  repairs. 
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Why  the  $40  million  loan?  Tlils  ques- 
tion brings  up  a  third  Inequity  that  ex- 
ists so  far  as  Federal  legislation  is  con- 
cerned, and  this  really  is  the  main  prob- 
lem that  we  have  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  we  happen  to 
be  the  State  legislative  body  as  well  as 
the  town  council  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. In  other  States,  and  other  com- 
munities, hospitals  have  State  legisla- 
tures which  provides  matching  funds  to 
a  town  council.  But.  as  I  said  before,  the 
District  of  Columbia  simply  has  no  such 
place  to  go.  So  it  has  to  look  to  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  the  means  by  which  to 
borrow  money  for  these  matching  funds. 
Of  course,  we  could  charge  this  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  budget.  But  this 
\  ould  make  no  difference.  It  is  just  a 
matter  of  bookkeeping.  So  in  order  to 
jaovlde  the  matching  funds  that  other 
communities  are  able  to  obtain  from  their 
States  and  their  town  councils,  we  have 
to  take  care  of  this  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  in  Federal  legislation. 

Most  of  the  contributions  that  are 
made  in  communities  for  construction 
and  modernization  of  hospitals  are  made 
by  local  industry.  Here  again,  the  District 
;alls  short.  The  main  industry  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia — and.  In  fact,  practl- 
<ally  the  only  industry  of  any  conse- 
quence— happens  to  be  the  Federal  Gov- 
innment.  So  they  cannot  go  to  the  local 
industries  for  a  direct  handout  or  con- 
tribution. We  have  to  handle  it  through 
Federal  legislation.  In  this  instance,  we 
must  tr>'  to  make  up  that  deficiency  by 
the  authorization  of  Federal  loans. 

Insofar  as  contributions  from  Individ- 
uals are  concerned,  we  are  doing  pretty 
well  in  that  regard.  There  is  approxi- 
mately $40  million  that  will  be  supplied 
by  the  individuals  in  those  programs  we 
are  discussing  today.  But  we  cannot  find 
it  as  other  States  in  the  country  can  do, 
because  most  of  our  population  is  of  a 
transient  nature.  The  people  are  not  here 
long  enough  to  have  the  community  in- 
terest that  the  people  in  most  States  and 
( ommimities  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  summation  of  my  posi- 
tion on  this  bill,  it  recognizes  the  press- 
mg  and  vital  needs  of  the  hospitals  and 
medical  centers  which  provide  essential 
patient  care  for  the  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  well  as  for  many  who 
reside  in  the  suburban  communities  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland. 

Briefly,  this  bill  contains  two  major 
lirovisions.  First.  It  authorizes  Federal 
'-'rants  imder  the  Hill-Burton  program  to 
a  limit  of  S40.052.000  to  public  and  prl- 
\ate  hospitals  and  other  medical  centers 
m  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  con- 
struction, replacement,  and  modcrniza- 
Uon  of  badly  needed  medical  facilities. 
These  Improvements  will  Include  replace- 
ment of  outmoded  and  obsolete  present 
beds,  as  well  as  the  construction  of  new 
facilities  for  long-term  medical  care  and 
for  treatment  of  the  mentally  retarded. 
Second,  the  bill  authorizes  loans  to  these 
participating  institutions,  not  to  exceed 
a  total  of  $40,575,000  on  a  long-term  basis 
at  2.5  percent  Interest,  to  enable  these 
institutions  to  secm-e  the  matching  funds 
required  of  them. 
The  present  formula  for  the  allotment 


of  funds  under  the  Hill-Burton  program, 
which  applies  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia as  well  as  to  the  various  States,  is 
not.  fair  as  it  applies  to  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  Is  true  because  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  entirely  an  urban 
area,  whereas  the  States  contain  much 
area  which  is  very  sparsely  settled.  As  a 
result,  when  the  District  of  Columbia 
must  be  regarded  as  a  State,  the  matter 
of  the  number  of  available  hospital  beds 
per  thousand  population  works  to  the  de- 
cided detriment  of  the  District.  For  this 
reason,  I  submit  that  the  obligation  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  enact  legis- 
lation which  will  serve  to  offset  this  dis- 
criminatory predicament  by  which  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  entitled  to  only 
$400,000  per  year  of  Hill-Burton  funds 
is  clearly  apparent.  This  bill,  therefore, 
seeks  merely  to  obtain  for  the  District 
its  fair  and  just  portion  of  Federal  funds 
for  the  construction  and  improvement  of 
its  medical  iaclllties. 

Inasmuch  as  each  participating  insti- 
tution is  required  under  the  Hill-Burton 
Act  to  provide  a  prescribed  share  of  the 
cost  of  these  projects,  in  the  form  of 
matching  funds,  our  local  hospitals  face 
another  serious  dilemma.  Obvlou.sly,  the 
only  source  whereby  District  hospitals 
can  possibly  obtain  money  in  such 
amounts  is  by  borrowing.  However,  with 
rates  of  interest  now  prevailing,  such  a 
loan  from  any  private  source  would 
force  the  hospital  to  increase  its  per  diem 
charges  to  its  patients  very  materially. 
In  view  of  the  already  staggering  costs  of 
hospital  care,  this  is  highly  undesirable. 
The  only  feasible  alternative,  therefore, 
is  the  authorization  provided  in  S.  1228 
whereby  the  hospitals  may  borrow  this 
money  from  the  Federal  Government  on 
a  long-term  basis  and  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
there  is  precedent  for  these  loans  in  other 
sections  of  the  Hill-Burton  Act  as  well 
as  In  other  Federal  legislation  pertaining 
to  education  and  student  housing. 

I  submit  that  not  only  Is  this  provision 
for  loans  justified,  but  that  It  Is  the  only 
solution  whereby  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia medical  Institutions  will  be  able  to 
accept  and  utilize  the  grants  authorized 
under  this  bill.  In  short,  unless  the  loans 
are  authorized  the  grants  will  be  useless. 
This  bill  was  prepared  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  Hospital  Council  of  the 
National  Capital  Area  and  is  the  result 
of  many  years  of  ijlanning  by  the  individ- 
ual hospitals  and  medical  centers,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  hospital  council  as 
the  planning  agency.  This  bill  presents  a 
well-conceived  planning  structure  to  as- 
sure area-wide  planning  and  coordinated 
effort  of  the  hospitals  and  medical 
centers  as  they  struggle  to  meet  the  im- 
pact of  medicare  and  of  the  metropolitan 
area's  continuing  growth. 

I  wish  to  Doint  out  that  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  are  as  important  to  the 
surrounding  communities  of  the  metro- 
politan area  rs  to  the  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  themselve.s.  This  is 
true  becau.se  40  percent  of  the  beds  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  hospitals  are  oc- 
cupied by  patients  from  suburban  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland. 

Inasmuch  as  the  grant  and  loan  funds 
authorized  in  this  bill  will  be  adminis- 


tered under  the  Hill-Burton  program, 
every  applicant  for  such  grant  or  loan 
must  present  a  plan  wliich  Is  acceptable 
under  the  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  Hospital  Center  Act.  enacted  in 
1946  and  amenied  several  times  there- 
after, supplied  the  Federal  funds  neces- 
sary for  the  construction  of  medical  fa- 
cilities in  the  District  of  Columbia  luitil 
this  act  expired  In  1962.  In  that  same 
year,  the  Congress  enacted  Public  Law 
87-460  which  granted  $2.5  million  on  a 
matching  basis  for  some  construction 
in  connection  with  George  Washington 
University  Hospital.  Since  that  time, 
however,  there  has  been  no  Federal  as- 
sistance to  fill  the  gap  which  exists  by 
reason  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act  as  it  applies  to  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Because  of  this  hiatus,  today  there  is  a 
researched  need  for  the  expenditure  of 
more  than  $100  million  in  the  District 
of  Columbia — not  for  the  construction 
of  new  acute-care  hospital  beds,  but  for 
the  modernization  and  replacement  of 
existing  facilities,  and  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  beds  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  long-term  care  patients  and 
mentally  retarded  persons. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  major  part 
of  the  grants  authorized  imder  S.  1228 
will  be  used  for  the  construction  of  fa- 
cilities for  long-term  care  of  patients. 
This  pertains  to  patients  who  no  longer 
need  the  full  care  afforded  in  an  actual 
hospital  but  who  are  not  yet  ready  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes.  This  new  construc- 
tion will  afford  these  patients  facilities 
and  care  equivalent  to  that  provided 
in  nursing  homes,  but  under  the  ad- 
ministration and  direction  of  the  hospi- 
tals themselves.  This  is  a  giant  step  for- 
ward in  medical  care,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  these  imits  is  only  about  20  per- 
cent as  costly  as  that  of  acute  hospital 
care  facilities,  and  the  cost  to  the  pa- 
tients per  day  will  be  not  more  than  35 
percent  of  what  they  are  obliged  to  pay 
in  regular  hospital  beds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  urge  too  strongly 
that  this  body  approve  this  bill  which  is 
so  vitally  needed  for  the  continued  well- 
being  of  the  citizens  of  our  Nation's  Cap- 
ital and  its  entire  metropolitan  area. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  understand  and 
are  concerned  about  health  care  in  our 
Nation.  I  am  sure  we  have  a  special  in- 
terest about  the  quality  of  health  care 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Notwith- 
standing that  interest,  I  cannot  support 
this  legislation. 

As  Members  may  have  noticed  from  the 
report  of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Abernethy]  and  I 
have  filed  dissenting  views  and  have  set 
forth  in  some  detail  some  of  the  reasons 
that  we  object  to  this  legislation. 

This  is  not  a  small  bill.  This  bill  in- 
volves directly  in  excess  of  $80  million 
In  loans  and  grants  for  hospitals  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  in  programs 
which  are  not  available  to  hospitals  in 
any  other  community  in  the  United 
States.  The  District  government  has  ac- 
cess to  all  of  the  hospital  programs  which 
have  been  enacted  into  law  by  Federal 
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legislation,  that  the  communities  of 
other  Members  and  my  Community  have. 
Already — if  we  will  nottce  the  report — 
by  special  legislation  here  in  the  EMstrict 
of  Columbia  in  the  period  between  1953 
and  1962.  more  than  $41.5  million  has 
been  given  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  tax- 
payers that  we  represent  to  build  hospi- 
tals in  the  Nation's  Capital,  the  city  in 
which  there  is  the  highest  per  capita  in- 
come to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  or  in  the  world. 

In  our  hearings  before  the  subcommit- 
tee there  was  no  evidence  that  any  ef- 
fort has  been  made  to  raise  funds  here 
by  private  subscription.  I  raised  this 
question  in  the  committee.  I  pointed  out 
that  in  my  home  country  just  recently, 
when  it  was  decided  that  we  needed  a 
new  hospital,  the  people  of  the  commu- 
nity were  called  upon  to  vote  a  bond  Is- 
sue, and  they  have  also  given  their  money 
In  free  will  contributions. 

I  suppose  some  of  the  bright  boys  here 
In  Washington  thought  they  would  check 
Into  the  situation  down  my  way  and  try 
to  upset  my  argument.  They  thought 
they  had  apparently,  because  they  wrote 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and 
gave  him  the  figures  about  Gaston 
County.  N.C.  But  now  here  are  the  fig- 
ures. According  to  the  Hospital  Council 
of  the  National  Capital  Area.  Inc.,  the 
Gaston  County  500-bed  hospital  of  Gas- 
tonia,  N.C,  currently  in  the  planning 
stages,  is  anticipating  the  following  fi- 
nances: $2  million  HlU-Burton  Fund; 
•$15  million  county  bond  issue,  passed 
November  1967;  additional  funds  needed 
to  complete  mental  health  beds;  and  ap- 
peals formulated  to  foundations  and  to 
the  textile  industries  which  employ 
nearly  one-half  of  the  area's  residents. 

If  we  can  do  this  in  my  county,  they 
can  certainly  do  something  for  them- 
selves here  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  I  do 
not  know  how  the  Members  feel  about  it. 
but  I  am  not  going  to  vote  here  to  lay  a 
heavier  tax  on  the  backs  of  the  70.000 
people  in  my  congressional  district  who 
work  at  the  machines  in  the  textile 
plants,  to  give  these  funds  over  to  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  cannot  vote  to  give 
$80  million  directly  plus  a  $12  million  In- 
terest figure  over  a  40-yeBr  period,  when 
the  evidence  shows  in  the  committee  that 
over  two-thirds  of  the  patients  in  the 
hospitals  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
come  from  Maryland  and  Virginia  and 
not  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  can  understand  why  some  of  my 
friends,  who  live  in  the  bordering  ter- 
ritory, are  so  free  with  the  taxpayers' 
money  from  North  Carolina  and  Loui- 
siana and  Arkansas  and  other  places. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Albert  > .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Whitener 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WHITENER.  They  can  look  at  the 
record.  The  committee  report  shows  that 
local  institutions  will  receive  the  benefit 
of  Federal  grants  in  the  amount  of  more 
than  $40  million.  It  further  provides  that 
loans  of  approximately  $40  million  will 
be  authorized  under  the  bill,  and  that 
they  will  be  subsidized  by  a  low  Interest 
rate  of  2' 2  percent. 

The  majority  report  does  not  show  that 


this  low  Interest  borrowing  provision  will 
cost  the  Federal  Government  another 
$12  million.  The  Federal  Government 
must  borrow  the  money  to  finance  these 
programs.  The  cost  of  borrowing  money 
now  is  at  least  4  percent  to  the  Federal 
Government.  So  if  we  assume  that  the 
Federal  Government  can  borrow  at  4 
percent  ai:d  assume  that  the  loans  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill  of  more  than  $40 
million  will  be  paid  off  In  40  years  in- 
stead of  50  years,  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  interest  alone  will  be 
$32  million.  Of  that  it  will  receive  back 
only  $20  million  imder  this  2'/2  percent 
program. 

We  ought  not  participate  In  another 
raid  on  the  Treasury  for  the  benefit  of 
people  who  do  not  live  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  most  part,  and  for 
people  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
who  have  the  highest  per  capita  Income 
in  the  Nation  and,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence, are  totally  unwilling  to  go  out  to 
try  to  raise  money  locally. 

It  is  an  easy  thing  to  come  for  30  min- 
utes before  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  pick  up  around  $92 
million.  It  is  a  hard  job  to  go  out  to  raise 
it. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
that  even  though  these  hospitals  are  very 
largely  patronized  by  the  residents  of 
Maryland  and  of  Virginia  they  have  not 
put  one  single  nickel  into  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  costs? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Except  as  have  the 
taxpayers  in  Mississippi  and  North  Caro- 
lina, unwillingly. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  That  Is  right. 

Is  it  not  also  true  that  even  though 
your  area  and  mine  and  those  of  the 
other  Members  on  this  floor  would  be  re- 
quired to  issue  bonds  and  put  up  part  of 
the  construction  costs  there  is  not  a 
single  note  or  bond  outstanding  for  as 
much  as  $1  against  the  construction  of 
the  tremendous  number  of  hospitals  they 
have  In  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman,  we  heard 
the  old  argument  that  is  always  used, 
that  there  is  no  way  they  can  raise 
money  locally  by  solicitation.  So  we 
asked  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  to  get  us  some  informa- 
tion about  what  has  been  done  in  other 
cities. 

Look  at  page  24  of  the  committee  re- 
port. There  we  see  that  in  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  they  have  done  well  in  raising 
money  locally,  as  they  have  in  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.;  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  and 
Newark.  N.J.;  which  are  comparable  In 
size  to  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Gentlemen,  whatever  may  be  said  for 
this,  and  however  much  we  might  like  to 
see  hospital  beds,  this  bill  cannot  be  con- 
strued as  anything  but  a  raid  on  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  the 
benefit  of  people  who  are  unwilling  to 
put  their  fair  share  in  and  to  participate 
in  the  Federal  progi'ams. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  It  is  putting 
upon  the  backs  of  every  furniture  worker, 
every  textile  worker,  every  tenant  farmer 
and  every  taxpayer  in  your  district  and 


mine  the  responsibility  for  paying  about 
$92  million  to  furnish  hospitalization  for 
the  highest  paid  people  in  the  world. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  approximately  the 
statement  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Broyhill],  that  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  Is  the  lushest 
and  most  constant 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Let  me  say  I  do  not 
fault  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  be- 
cause, after  all,  his  folks  and  the  folks 
In  Maryland  constitute  two-thirds  of  the 
patients  in  these  hospitals,  according  to 
the  testimony  which  you  will  find  in  thtj 
committee  hearings  quoted  on  page  18  of 
the  committee  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  do  not  fault  him,  either.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  BROYHiLti 
said  the  District  of  Columbia  has  the 
lushest  and  most  constant  payroll  in  the 
United  States.  I  have  not  heard  of  the.'^e 
pasrrollers  storming  Congress  asking  for 
permission  to  raise  their  taxes  to  pay  fci- 
some  of  the  things  that  obviously,  ac- 
cording to  the  gentleman  from  Vlrglnl.-. 
[Mr.  Broyhill],  they  are  more  able  t  . 
finance  than  either  the  taxpayers  ct 
North  Carolina  or  Iowa. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Then,  too.  there  1^ 
another  point  that  we  might  well  make- 
and  I  do  not  know  about  the  gentleman'; 
district  in  Iowa,  but  In  my  district  1 1 
North  Carolina  there  are  no  mllltar>'  in- 
stallations. In  North  Carolina,  however, 
we  have  several  areas  where  they  ha\f 
bases  which  bring  In  a  lot  of  civilians  t  j 
work.  I  have  not  seen  any  of  those  folks 
introducing  bills  to  give  special  treat- 
ment or  grants  for  hospitals  to  the;-' 
communities  that  have  a  lot  of  Federal 
employees  in  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  you  not  think  that 
these  people  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  their  lush  payrolls  would  be  march- 
ing on  Congress  asking  for  permission  ti 
pay  some  taxes  so  that  they  can  build 
their  own  hospitals? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Of  course,  that  i.^ 
what  the  gentleman's  people  In  Iowa  do 
and  what  mine  do  In  North  Carolina.  T 
just  hope  that  we  can  act  on  this  bll. 
understanding  that  it  is  just  a  dead  give- 
away program,  which  Is  totally  unsup- 
ported by  the  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  bill. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  indicate  mv 
support  for  S.  1228  and  also  to  join  with 
the  gentleman  from  California  fMr 
Sisk]  and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Broyhill]  in  regard  to  the  remark.^ 
they  have  already  made  in  connection 
with  the  need  for  this  legislation. 
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I  do  wish  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  SiskI.  for  his  patience. 
The  subcommittee  had  hearings  on  this 
bill  and  had  many  executive  sessions  be- 
fore the  bill  was  finally  reported  out.  I 
feel  it  Is  important  for  us  to  provide  what 
Is  contained  in  this  bill  for  the  hospitals 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
tlie  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Whitener]  stated  a 
moment  ago  that  two-thirds  of  hospital 
beds  in  the  District  of  Columbia  were 
occupied  or  used  by  people  living  in  the 
.Miburbs.  I  am  confident  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  does  not 
want  a  misstatement  of  fact  to  be  in  the 
Record.  I  know  he  referred  to  testi- 
mony taken  during  the  hearings  on  the 
lecislation.  However,  the  fact  is.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  only  40  percent  of  the  beds 
In  the  District  of  Columbia — not  two- 
thirds,  but  40  percent— are  occupied  by 
suburban  metropolitan  area  patients, 
a'though  one  witness  did  state  that  one 
hospital  or  facility  had  some  two-thirds 
of  its  patients  coming  from  the  sub- 
urban areas.  But  this  is  true  in  any 
metropolitan  area.  I  do  not  care  whether 
It  Is  Washington.  D.C..  New  York  City,  or 
Raleigh,  N.C.  The  people  In  the  sub- 
i.iban  areas  and  the  rural  areas  are  going 
to  come  into  the  metropolitan  centers 
to  get  hospital  treatment,  because  that 
is  where  the  special  diagnostic  facilities 
are.  and  the  more  sophisticated  equip- 
ment that  Is  needed  in  order  to  give  well- 
rounded  medical  care. 

And.  incidentally,  the  people  from  the 
.-uburbs— the  40  percent  who  are  using 
t!ie  District  of  Columbia  facilities— are 
paying  their  way.  These  patients  are  not 
the  Indigents.  The  60  percent  who  are 
District  of  Columbia  residents  Include  all 
the  medical  indigents  who  are  not  able 
to  pay  their  own  way.  In  other  words,  30 
percent  of  the  District  of  Columbia  pa- 
tients are  generally  treated  free  of 
charge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  referred  to  a  project 
v.hich  Is  located  in  his  hometown  of  Gas- 
tonia.  N.C.  I  have  here  a  report  from  Mr. 
Thomas  R.  Matherlee,  administrator  of 
that  facility,  who  does  acknowledge  that 
vou  are  receiving  $2  million  in  Hill- 
Burton  funds.  And  at  the  same  time,  only 
■i 800.000  of  Federal  funds  were  available 
for  the  past  2  years  for  all  of  the  medi- 
cal facilities  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

In  addition,  this  Gastonla  project  was 
assisted  by  a  $15  million  county  bond 
l^sue  approved  in  November.  1967.  That 
is  mv  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  We  cannot 
i.5sue  a  bond  issue  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal for  this  purpose.  The  only  place  we 
ran  turn  to  borrow  funds  is  the  Federal 
Treasury,  and  that  is  exactly  what  this 
bill  will  provide. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman's 
community  Is  receiving  a  tax  exemption 
on  the  interest  on  those  bonds,  which  is 
in  effect  a  Federal  subsidy.  So  we  are  not 
establishing  a  precedent  in  this  respect 
by  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Hill-Burton  Act — 
and  this  information  appears  in  the  re- 
port, together  with  the  dissenting  views, 
at  pages  11  and  12  thereof— it  states  as 
follows: 

The  interest  rate  of  2.5  percent  provided 
In  the  bill  will  allow  the  borrowed  money 
to  be  repaid  with  no  appreciable  Increase 
in  the  per  dlem  cost  to  the  patients,  thus 
enabling  hospitals  and  medical  centers  to 
comply  with  congressional  directives  to  con- 
trol the  cost  of  health  care  services. 

Certain  .sections  of  the  HlU-Burton  Act 
presently  provide  for  loans  at  the  rate  of 
10.5  percent  Interest  Further,  this  same  type 
of  Federal  borrowing  exists  in  the  fleld  of 
education  and  student  housing,  where  the 
need  is  perhaps  less  critical  than  in  the  area 
of  medical  facilities. 

So  we  are  not  suggesting  anything  new 
in  this  legislation.  All  we  are  proposing 
to  do  is  to  provide  the  opportunity  and 
the  wherewithal  for  the  Improvement 
of  medical  facilities  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  that  the  constituents  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  have 
received. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  WHITENER.  I  carmot  help  but 
admire  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr  Broyhill]  for  his  very  zealous  ef- 
fort to  keep  the  hands  of  his  people  in 
the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina.  He  has  been  doing 
that  job  brilliantly.  And,  not  being  criti- 
cal. I  admire  him  for  the  success  which 
he  has  had  in  the  past. 

However.  I  would  point  out  that  his 
statement  is  absolutely  contrary  to  the 
record. 

Mr  Speaker.  Mr.  William  Hannan, 
chairman  of  the  Health  Facilities  Plan- 
ning Council  for  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton testified  before  our  committee,  as 
shown  on  page  41  of  the  hearings.  I 
asked  him  this  question: 

Mr.  WnrrENER.  Mr.  Hannan.  as  I  under- 
stand your  testimony,  two-thirds  of  the  pa- 
tient load  in  the  District  of  Columbia  hos- 
pitals comes  from  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Hannan.  Our  survey  shows  that. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

( By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Whitener)  Mr.  Horton  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  May  I  say  further  In 
response  to  this  rather  interesting  ar- 
gument that  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  not  having  that  right  to 
obligate  themselves,  as  the  people  in  my 
county  to  pay  off  the  $15  million  for 
their  local  hospital,  that  there  has  been 
no  reouest  by  anyone  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  that  our  commit- 
tee or  the  Congress  authorize  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  contract  such  a  debt 
by  the  issuance  of  bonds  or  otherwise. 
We  have  passed  such  a  bill  for  subways, 
which  I  supported.  But  they  are  not  ask- 
ing us  to  do  that. 


I  must  again  respectfully  submit  that 
this  is  an  effort  to  get  money  into  pri- 
vate Institutions  so  that  they  can  ren- 
der service  to  a  greater  number  of  people 
who  do  not  live  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. So.  the  allegation  that  because  this 
is  the  Nation's  Capital,  the  most  low- 
salaried  people  of  every  State  of  the 
Union  ought  to  pay  the  bill  for  the  high- 
est paid  people  in  America  is  not  ap- 
pealing. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  risk  of  belaboring  this 
point,  I  must  again  emphasize  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Hannan.  the  individual  who 
made  this  statement  to  the  committee, 
wras  in  error.  The  facts  show  that  only 
40  percent  of  the  patients  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  hospitals  are  from  the  suburbs. 
And.  in  regard  to  the  question  of  asking 
for  authority  to  issue  bonds,  we  have  had 
this  subject  before  the  committee  on 
many  occasions  when  we  needed  funds 
for  capital  improvements.  Since  this  the 
Federal  city,  it  is  not  appropriate  to  au- 
thorize borrowing  funds  in  the  general 
market. 

So  whenever  we  authorize  borrowing 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  has  al- 
ways been  from  the  Federal  Government. 
That  is  the  reason  why  it  is  proposed  in 
this  legislation  that  the  borrowing  be 
from  the  Federal  Government.  We  could 
have  recommended  that  it  be  borrowed 
from  the  general  market  at  a  subsidized 
interest  rate,  or  having  it  tax  exempt. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  again  expired. 
(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Horton 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  notice 
on  page  23  of  the  hearings.  Dr.  Grant 
stated  In  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Sisk: 
I  do  not  have  thRt  Immediately  available. 
We  can  supply  that  for  the  record  Our  esti- 
mate of  occupancy  rate  for  those  beds  in  the 
District  would  be  higher  than  the  national 
average,  and  part  of  this  Is  related  to  the 
fact  some  40  percent  of  the  beds  are  occupied 
by  residents  outside  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

So  it  certainly  would  seem  to  me  that 
there  is  some  basis  for  the  statement 
being  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Broyhill]  that  there  were 
some  40  percent  of  the  beds  occupied  by 
residents  outside  of  the  District,  based 
on  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Grant. 

I  might  say  also  parenthetically  that  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  most  of  our  mct- 
roiX)lltan  areas  It  is  reasonable  to  expect 
residents  from  outside  the  immediate 
metropolitan  area  will  utilize  hospital 
facilities  in  the  city.  I  know  in  my  own 
district,  the  36th  District  of  New  York, 
we  have  large  metropolitan  hospitals  In 
the  Rochester  area,  and  that  these  fa- 
cilities are  used  by  people  from  outside 
the  county  and  outside  the  city. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  been  trying  ver>'  hard  to  get  an 
additional  hospital  in  one  of  the  raral 
areas  in  my  district,  and  they  will  not 
permit  the  construction  of  the  hospital 
because  they  say  that  these  people  should 
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be  handled  by  the  larger  metropolitan 
area. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  part  of  the  facts  of  life  insofar 
as  medical  facilities  are  concerned; 
namely,  that  the  larger  hospitals  in  the 
metropolitan  centers  are  so  constructed 
and  staffed  that  they  can  service  not 
only  the  immediate  area,  but  also  those 
people  outside  of  the  area. 

One  additional  point  that  was  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  which 
I  believe  is  very  important  is  that  these 
people  who  come  in  from  the  outside  to 
the  metropolitan  area  are  paying  their 
way.  They  are  not  welfare  patients,  but 
they  are  paying  their  way.  I  believe  that 
Is  an  Important  consideration  when  we 
talk  about  the  use  of  public  money  for 
the  reconstruction,  modernization,  and 
additional  facilities. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Ml".  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  is  the  fourth 
or  possibly  the  fifth  of  these  bills  that 
have  be*?n  brought  to  the  House  in  re- 
cent years.  I  want  to  congratulate,  and 
in  fact  I  would  like  to  join  with  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  WhitenerI  in  extending 
my  congratulations  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  BroyhillI,  and  other 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  the  border  areas  of  the  Dis- 
trict for  the  vei-y  effective  and  most  effi- 
cient "raids"  they  have  made  on  the 
Federal  Treasury  in  the  name  of  hospi- 
tals, as  well  as  in  other  instances. 

I  believe  the  first  one  of  these  bills 
came  up  in  1949.  At  that  time  it  was 
represented  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia would  match  certain  funds  In  the 
construction  of  the  Hospital  Center, 
either  by  borrowing  money  or  from  funds 
solicited  about  the  District.  But  they  did 
not  do  that  The  taxpayers  from  around 
the  country  from  North  Carolina,  Mis- 
souri, New  York,  and  all  States,  put  over 
$23  million  into  the  Hosptlal  Center, 
whereas  the  people  in  the  District  put 
In  only  about  $125,000 — and  that  is  all. 

The  financing  methods  of  the  other 
hospitals  in  the  District  have  been  just 
about  the  same. 

Now  we  all  know  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Broyhill]  Is  not  going  to 
reveal  to  you  that  they  are  not  building 
any  hospitals  over  In  Virginia  or  in 
Mainland.  And  you  cannot  tell  me  that 
those  are  rural  areas  over  in  Virginia  or 
over  in  Bethesda.  or  out  in  Silver  Spring. 

Silver  Spring  Is  the  second  largest  city 
in  the  State  of  Maryland.  Certainly,  Fair- 
fax County  and  Arlington  Coun*  md 
Alexandria  are  not  rural  areas. 

They  wanted  a  hospital  just  over  in 
Virginia  so  badly  a  few  years  aRO.  They 
tried  to  find  some  way,  and  they  finally 
did,  of  saddling  the  cost  of  it  on  the  Dis- 
trict government  and  American  tax- 
payers. 

Now  where  did  they  put  it?  Finally, 
they  chose  a  spot  out  here  in  the  South- 
east section  of  the  District,  way  down  in 
Southeast,  on  Southern  Avenue  right  on 
the  Virginia  border.  They  came  to  us 
with  another  of  these  bills  with  the  usual 
effective  plea  of  our  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Broyhill]  .  They 
built  that  hospital  right  on  the  Virginia 


border  where  nearly  all  of  the  patients 
come  from  the  congressional  district  of 
my  very  distinguished  and  able  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Broy- 
hill I.  He  carries  the  biggest  scoop  in 
this  House  when  it  comes  to  picking  up 
Federal  hospital  money  for  his  district. 
My  hat  is  off  to  him. 

In  another  instance  where  he  has 
proved  himself  very  proficient  in  scoop- 
ing money  out  of  the  Treasury — every 
time  you  see  a  proposal  to  build  a  bridge 
across  the  Potomac  River,  they  always 
come  to  this  body.  Up  until  now,  Mr. 
Broyhill,  your  people  have  not  put  one 
dime  Into  those  bridges,  and  they  are  not 
going  to  because  they  have  this  little  gim- 
mick of  having  the  District  of  Columbia 
build  them. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  will  have  to  yield 
first  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Broyhill!. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  just  wanted  to  say 
that  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  cer- 
tainly should  like  to  have  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  to  be  his  campaign  man- 
ager. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  am  paying  my 
compliments  to  him — and  he  has  done  a 
good  job  for  his  folks.  If  they  elect  him 
on  the  basis  of  the  money  he  has  gotten 
for  them  from  the  Treasury,  he  will  serve 
for  a  lifetime.  He  has  done  an  effective 
job. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  wish 
that  I  could  have  done  as  well  for  my 
people  as  the  gentleman  says.  But  I  am 
not  going  to  deny  that  when  I  get  out  in 
my  district  and  campaign,  I  trj'  to  let 
my  people  know  what  I  do. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  know,  you  man- 
age to  get  it  into  the  papers  here.  I  am 
not  criticizing  the  gentleman.  I  am  doing 
my  best  to  compliment  him. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  am  not  criticizing 
the  gentleman.  Actually,  sometimes  I 
wish  that  my  own  district  was  as  nearby 
as  the  gentleman's. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Certainly, 
tne  gentleman  does  not  want  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  think  that  the  people 
of  northern  Virginia  have  not  done  any- 
thing in  recent  years  on  the  construction 
of  hospital  facilities.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  that  we  have  not  done  anything. 

Frankly,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi ought  to  know,  and  if  he  does  not 
know  I  will  state  it  at  this  time,  that  we 
have  spent  several  million  dollars  in  the 
construction  of  additional  hospital  fa- 
cilities In  Arlington  County,  addi- 
tional hospital  facilities  In  the  city 
of  Alexandria  and  additional  hospital 
facilities  in  Fairfax  County.  Let  me  also 
add  that   all  this  was  done  with  the 


assistance  of  Hill-Burton  funds.  There 
had  to  be  a  large  amount  of  matching 
funds  from  local  and  State  governments 
as  well  as  large  amounts  of  individual 
and  private  contributions. 

We  are  not  asking  for  anything  for 
northern  Virginia.  This  Is  legislation  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  people 
who  normally  use  the  facilities  regardless 
where  they  come  from. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can- 
not yield  further  to  my  colleague. 

Why,  two  out  of  every  three  people  in 
hospitals  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
come  from  the  bordering  congressional 
districts.  If  the  folks  in  Virginia  have 
done  so  much,  why  is  it  that  they  all  arc 
coming  across  these  bridges  that  have 
been  built  by  the  taxpayers  of  this  city 
and  the  Nation — and  you  have  not  put  a 
nickel  In  them — why  Is  it  that  they  are 
all  coming  into  the  District  hospltali 
for  hospital  treatment? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  gen- 
tleman keeps  on  saying  that  two-thirds 
of  the  people  are  coming  over  here  from 
Virginia  so  many  times  that  I  may  begin 
to  believe  it  myself.  That  is  not  so. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  It  is  all  in  the 
record.  You  have  done  a  great  Job  for 
them. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Forty  per- 
cent of  the  patients  come  from  outside 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Including' 
the  suburban  area  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land. That  figure  is  40  percent. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Yes,  and  I  ask  Is  40 
percent  not  too  many? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman's  question,  I 
might  say  that  this  is  normal  for  any 
metropolitan  area  where  you  have  the 
more  sophisticated  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities and  the  diagnostic  equipment  and 
things  of  that  sort  that  are  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  regret  I  cannot 
yield  any  further.  The  gentleman  has  just 
told  me  of  the  great  effort  that  has  been 
made  in  his  district  to  obtain  hospital.'^ 
Is  the  gentleman  telling  me  that  the  peo- 
ple over  there  in  his  district  do  not  think 
much  of  the  medicine  and  the  hospitals 
available  over  there,  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son they  are  coming  to  the  District  of 
Columbia? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Not  neces- 
sarily, if  the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  had 
a  father  who  had  a  terminal  illness.  Hrs 
physician  was  on  the  staff  of  Georpe- 
town  University  Hospital.  He  was  per- 
fectly willing  and  able  to  pay  his  own 
way.  He  in  fact  did  pay  the  full  cost  of 
his  treatment  and  would  have  preferred 
an  Arlington  Hospital.  But  his  physician 
recommended  that  he  go  to  Georgetown 
Hospital.  This  happens  in  every  commu- 
nity in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Broyhill.  I  do 
not  blame  you  for  taking  the  position 
that  you  take.  If  I  were  in  your  place.  I 
would  be  doing  just  as  you  are.  I  do  not 
criticize  you  for  it.  You  are  doing  a  great 
job  for  your  folks. 

We  have  put  S55  million  into  hospitals 
in  this  city  over  and  above  that  which 
they  would  get  under  the  Hill-Burton, 
formula.  We  have  put  $55  million  over 
and  above  that  which  this  District  Is  nor- 
mally supposed  to  receive.  You  cannot  get 
a  nickel  over  and  above  the  formula  for 
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your  respective  districts.  I  cannot  either, 
knd  I  have  been  trying.  I  will  bet  that  you 
have  tried  and  that  you  did  not  get  any- 
thing over  and  above  the  normal  amount 
you  received  under  the  formula. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  think  it  might  be 
well  for  the  record  to  show  that  this  40- 
percent  fifiurc  that  our  friend  has 
bandied  about  is  not  supported  by  the 
record.  It  is  true  that  on  page  23  of  the 
hearings  Dr.  Grant,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia health  officer,  did  say  "and  part 
of  this  is  related  to  the  fact  some  40  per- 
cent of  the  beds  are  occupied  by  residents 
(  utside  the  District  of  Columbia." 

But  on  page  26.  when  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  SiskI  said: 

You  mentioned  something  about  tlie  num- 
ber of  Maryland  residents  using  District  of 
C'llumbla  hospitals.  Do  you  have  u  record 
I  f  District  of  Columbia  residents  who  may  be 
lining  ho.-pitals  in  Maryland  and  Virginia?  I 
.,  ARume  there  are  some. 

Dr.  Grant  said: 

We  do  have  some  but  it  Is  very  little. 

The  point  is  that  Mr.  Hannan,  repre- 
senting the  Metro!X)litan  Washington 
Health  Facilities  Planning  Council,  said 
that  his  figure  of  two-thirds  of  the  pa- 
tient load  being  from  outside  the  District 
V  as  based  upon  an  actual  survey  made 

by  his  accountants 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Albert*  .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 

•  On  request  of  Mr.  Whitener,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Aeernethy  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes,  t 

Ml-.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  think  we  have  to 
assume  that  the  two-thirds  figure  is  the 
correct  one  and  the  40-percent  flgui-e 
is  something  that  Dr.  Grant  pulled  out 
of  the  air  without  basing  it  on  any  par- 
ticular information. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  would  like  to 
make  one  more  point  before  I  leave  the 
well.  There  is  another  juicy  plum  in 
the  bill  in  addition  to  the  $40  million 
in  grants.  There  is  a  so-called  lending 
which  the  District  may  get  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, from  the  rest  of  the  taxpayers 
of  the  country;  and  the  bill  provides  that 
they  shall  pay  only  2>2  percent  interest 
on  that  money. 

How  much  money  can  you  get  out  in 
Iowa,  up  in  New  York  or  down  in  Florida 
or  in  any  other  iiart  of  this  country  at 
2'i  percent  interest?  How  much  at  such 
i  ates  could  you  get  even  for  a  hospital — 
■  ven  for  a  hospital  as  badly  as  many  of 
you  need  it.  at  interest  at  2 ','2  percent? 
Why  should  money  be  made  available 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  to  the  people 
here  at  2' 2  percent?  What  is  so  special 
about  them?  What  unusual  status  of 
ix)verty  can  be  shown  that  these  people 
cannot  pay  the  interest  that  you  pay? 
More  particularly  in  view  of  the  high 
degree  of  income  the  people  have  here? 
Actually  this  is  not  an  $80  million  bill. 
It  is  a  $93  million  bill  less  $4  or  $5  mil- 
lion that  they  get  under  the  Hill-Harris 
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Act.  Tliere  is  a  $10  million  grant  in  here 
for  one  of  the  universities  of  the  District, 
which  is  only  referred  to  in  the  fine  print. 
I  ask  you  to  look  at  page  20  of  the  report, 
item  2,  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
No  one  has  made  any  reference  to  that. 
I  favor  hospitals  for  all  areas,  with  no 
special  favor  to  any  specific  area  such 
as  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  op- 
position to  the  pro  forma  amendment. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  we  are 
confronted  here  with  a  policy  question. 
We  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  Some  of  us 
have  had  some  reservations  about  some 
of  the  proposals  around  here  about  home 
rule,  and  we  have  had  some  reservations 
about  some  proiXD.sals  that  have  been 
made  even  within  the  past  few  days 
about  the  local  citizens  taking  over  con- 
trol of  the  police  department,  and  we 
have  had  a  variety  of  rather  wild  pro- 
posals from  some  of  the  local  residents 
from  time  to  time. 

I  am  sure  most  Members  join  with  me 
in  complete  and  total  opix>.sition  to  any 
such  ridiculous  proposal  as  turning  over 
our  police  department  and  the  manning 
of  that  police  department  to  a  few  people 
within  the  neighborhoods,  just  as  many 
join  with  me  in  placing  certain  limita- 
tions on  how  far  we  are  going  to  ro  in 
the  so-called  area  of  home  rule  within 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  city  was  created  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  people,  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  This  city 
exists  today  for  the  convenience  of  over 
200  million  Americans.  This  city,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  belongs  to  the  resi- 
dents of  my  district  in  central  Califor- 
nia, just  as  much  as  It  belongs  to  the 
residents  of  North  Carolina  or  Florida  or 
Texas  or  Virginia  or  Maryland.  So  long 
as  we  find  it  necessary'  to  maintain  a 
capital — and  certainly  I  hope  and  trust 
that  it  will  go  on  indefinitely,  because  we 
certainly  want  our  Nation  to  exist — and 
since  we  must  have  a  Capital,  we  must 
be  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Capital  and  the  services  to  the  peo- 
ple that  are  necessary  to  maintain  our 
Government,  so  we  are  going  to  have  to 
assume  some  obligations  along  with  the 
maintenance  of  that  Capital  as  repre- 
sentative of  and  as  meeting  the  needs  of 
all  the  American  people. 

I  am  not  out  carrying  any  torch  neces- 
sarily for  any  one  of  these  .si^ecific  hos- 
pitals or  universities  herein  mentioned. 
But  I  do  say  we  have  to  recognize  a  re- 
sponsibility in  this  area.  It  .seems  to  me 
we  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  We  can- 
not say  that  this  is  a  city  which  belongs 
to  the  people  who  live  here  and  we,  as 
Americans  from  other  areas,  have  no 
responsibility,  and  just  let  them  go  their 
way.  None  of  us  wants  to  do  that.  We 
have  by  our  votes  many,  many  times  re- 
fused to  permit  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict to  go  their  way. 

So,  since  we  have,  as  I  say,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  do  have  a  compelling  obli- 
gation and  responsibility  to  maintain 
within  this  Capital  of  our  Nation  the 
facilities  that  are  necessary  to  serve  the 
people  who  come  here  of  necessity  to 
serve  the  country. 


So.  for  that  reason,  I  think,  as  I  said 
in  the  beginning,  it  comes  down  to  a 
policy  question.  Are  we  going  to  meet 
that  need? 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  hear- 
ings before  our  committee  indicated  the 
great  need  for  improving  the  hospital 
facilities  in  the  Di-strict  of  Columbia. 
There  is  a  substantial  need  for  increased 
beds.  The  testimony  showed  beyond  ques- 
tion of  a  doubt  that  the  beds  are  more 
heavily  utilized  here  than  the  national 
average,  and  that  there  is  need  for  new 
facilities  and  new  equipment  to  improve 
the  facilities  necessary  for  the  doctors 
and  nurses,  and  so  on,  to  do  the  kind  of 
job  that  is  necessary. 

I  think  that  in  taking  a  look  at  this 
legislation — and  let  me  .say  in  answer  to 
my  friend  from  Mississippi,  there  was  no 
attempt  here  to  hide  anything.  As  I  ex- 
plained the  bill  in  the  opening  .state- 
ment. I  indicated  that  in  addition  to  the 
$40  million  grant  jirovided  by  this,  there 
was  a  little  over  $40.5  million  provided 
or  authorized  to  be  provided  in  loans  at 
2.5  percent  interest. 

Certainly,  if  anyone  desires  to  rise  and 
offer  an  amendment  to  make  the  rate  of 
interest  the  going  rate,  as  in  line  with 
some  other  programs,  of  course  that  Is 
something  the  Hou.se  would  have  to 
speak  on.  But  I  do  want  to  say  our  sub- 
committee and  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  not  sought  to 
try  to  bind  anyone  here.  There  are  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  money  involved. 

May  I  .sav  one  further  thing  with  ref- 
erence to  tiie  $10  million  mentioned  by 
my  pood  friend  from  Mississippi.  Tliat 
$10  million  is  not  included  in  funds 
within  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Sisk  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  not  saying  George- 
town University  Hospital  or  Georgetown 
University  Itself  will  not  get  the  $10  mil- 
lion, but  that  $10  million  grant  for  medi- 
cal research  is  coming  from  another 
.source  and  not  from  the  funds  provided 
in  this  bill. 

As  other  unlver.sltles  and  other  hospi- 
tals across  the  country  from  time  to  time 
get  research  funds  for  doing  medical  re- 
search, so  I  assume  that  the  depart- 
ment having  respon.sibillty  felt  it  was  a 
justifiable  grant  to  make  to  Georgetown 
in  that  case. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Did  the  committee  de- 
velop any  figures  as  to  the  percentage  of 
residents  who  use  the  Leahy  Clinic  In 
Boston,  and  the  medical  facilities  there? 
Do  you  have  any  figures  as  to  the  peo- 
ple who  use  the  medical  facilities  down 
at  Houston.  Tex.,  which  are  splendid 
facilities,  about  which  we  read?  How 
many  are  just  local  people? 

How  many  local  people  use  the  Mayo 
Clinic? 

How  many  local  people  use  the  facili- 
ties in  Lexington.  Ky? 

Tlie  truth  Is  that  all  of  these  metro- 
poliUn  hospitals  and  doctors  serve  an 
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was  rapidly  dismantled.  By  1948,  the  Army 
was  scaled  down  from  3.6  million  to  about 
626,000  men  and  10  skeleton  divisions.'  Thus 
our  atomic  monopoly  served  to  rationalize 
the  United  States  decision  to  accede  to  Ir- 
resistible domestic  pressures  for  demobiliza- 
tion. 

GBOUND  rORCSS  IN  KOREA 

The  United  States  did  not  break  sharply 
with  the  past  until  the  Korean  War  of  1950. 
Until  Korea,  the  established  concent  of  all- 
out  war  waged  by  all  the  manoower  and 
weapons  that  could  be  mustered  still  renre- 
seuted  the  epitome  of  sound  mllltarv  nolicv. 

But  In  Korea,  as  General  Matthew  Rldgway 
note:  ■'....  for  the  first  time  In  our  history 
we  became  acquainted  with  the  concept  of 
limited  war." "  He  contrasts  Korea  with 
World  War  II: 

"One  mistake  we  avoided  In  Korea  was  an 
Insistence  on  'total  victory'  or  'unconditional 
surrender"  or  even  a  halt  to  aggression*  be- 
fore talking  peace.  ...  A  limited  war  Is  not 
merely  a  small  war  that  has  not  grown  to  full 
size.  It  Is  a  war  In  which  the  objectives  are 
specifically  limited  In  the  light  of  our  na- 
tional Interest  and  current  capabilities."  ' 

United  States  military  power  was  concep- 
tually employed  for  the  first  time  on  a  large 
scale  In-  Korea  to  achieve  a  limited  objec- 
tive—to  halt  aggression  and  bring  an  end  to 
the  conflict  without  seeking  the  complete 
capitulation  of  the  enemy.  In  fact,  we  settled 
for  a  truce  along  the  line  where  the  battle 
began.  That  the  war — and  particularly  its 
limited  nature — was  not  popular  In  the 
United  States  was  dramatized  on  election 
day  in  1962.  Tlie  Korean  War  had  become  the 
major  Issue  In  the  campaign  and  former  Gen- 
eral Dwlght  Elsenhower,  hero  of  World  War 
II,  used  his  mandate  at  the  polls  to  negotiate 
an  end  to  the  war.  Thus  the  Korean  War  was 
a  harbinger  of  the  current  opposition  to  mas- 
sive Intervention  with  ground  forces  abroad, 
particularly  In  Asia.  It  may  be  recalled  that 
In  March.  1954,  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon 
suggested  that  the  United  States  intervene 
with  air  and  naval  power  In  Vietnam  to  help 
the  French  at  Dlen  Blen  Phu.  This  Idea  was 
apparently  favored  by  Admiral  Arthur  Rad- 
ford, chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
But  the  Nlxcn  suggestion  (made  In  a  speech 
and  obviously  intended  as  a  "trial  balloon" 
to  assess  putllc  support  for  sxjch  an  action) 
was  strongly  opposed  In  many  quarters.  Gen- 
eral Rldgway,  then  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  coun- 
tered Nixon's  suggestion  with  the  comment 
that:  "that  same  old  delusive  Idea  was  ad- 
vanced— that  we  could  do  things  the  cheap 
and  easy  way,  by  going  Into  Indo-Chlna  with 
air  and  naval  forces  alone.  To  me  this  had  an 
ominous  ring.  For  I  felt  sure  that  if  we  com- 
mitted air  and  naval  power  to  that  area,  we 
would  have  to  follow  them  tmincdiatelt/  with 
ground   forces   in    lupport."  ' 

General  Rldgway  opposed  United  -States 
intervention  it  a  time  when  the  United 
Stau-»  military  estiibllshment  had  reHched 
iho  poiik  .'f  1!»  postwar  inublllz.ilUm.  ap- 
proiim-itelv  3.600  000.  i*  a  result  jf  the 
Kof.n»  W.ir  Hl.«  >pp->sltl(>n  to  thr  u»*  "f 
milu.irv  ;>..>*rr  :"T  intprvoiitU'ti  on  the  .\&lan 
iii.iiii:si>a  (MTtaiiiMl  prim.irlly  tu  icriiund 
f..r«>:.  «.>p|»>»itii'n  •.<•  rnllM.irv  intrnentlon 
in  \*U  nv*'.   !>•  'If  n»«»t  '    lr\rl  ip- 

in#nt  ;n  wttm^tinc  th»  :  .  ■'  t-'ni!»»l 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

for  ground  forces  In  NATO  has  been  described 
by  Enoch  Powell,  conservative  defense 
spokesman  In  England,  as  'the  frontier 
guard  which  automatically  sets  off  nuclear 
war  rather  as  a  burglar  trap  rings  an  alarm 
bell.  .  .  ." 

The  United  States-NATO  ground  forces 
have  never  reached  the  minimum  levels 
established  in  the  various  NATO  force  plans. 
During  the  greater  period  of  NATO's  exist- 
ence, such  plans  have  called  for  the  equiva- 
lent of  30  ready  divisions.  But  in  fact,  NATO 
has  never  had  more  than  25  divisions  on  the 
central  European  front.  These  NATO  divi- 
sions confront  a  roughly  equal  number  of 
Soviet  divisions  in  East  Germany  and  East 
Europe.  (The  Soviets  have  usually  been 
credited  with  approximately  22  divisions  In 
East  Germany.)  NATO's  30-dlvlslon  force 
goal  was  meant  to  Insure  that  the  Soviet 
divisions  in  East  Germany  would  not  be  ade- 
quate by  themselves  for  a  decisive  assault 
against  Western  Europe.  But  the  NATO 
force  has  never  been  considered  adequate  to 
deal  with  any  slgnlilcantly  reinforced  Soviet 
forces,  without  resort  to  nuclear  capabilities. 
Thus  the  United  States  has  publicly  an- 
nounced that  It  has  7,000  nuclear  warheads 
Btored  within  the  European  NATO  theater. 
The  accepUnce  by  NATO  of  an  Inferior 
ground  force  conventional  posture  was  not 
occasioned  by  any  deficiency  In  the  necessary 
resources  or  manpower  of  Its  members.  Ac- 
tually, manpower  ratios  favor  the  NATO 
countries,  and  United  States  and  Soviet  forces 
today  are  roughly  equal.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  a  greater  supporting 
force  Is  required  to  put  an  American  soldier 
Into  combat.  United  States-NATO  numeri- 
cal deficiencies  in  ground  strength  have  been 
due  largely  to  a  lack  of  will,  particularly  on 
the  part  of  our  NATO  allies.  This  lack  of 
will  must  be  attributed  to  a  variety  of  politi- 
cal, military  and  economic  factors.  The  lat- 
ter consideration  Is  particularly  relevant  with 
regard  to  England,  but  budgetary  reasons  for 
a  troop  reduction  were  also  cited  by  the  West 
Germans  in  the  summer  of  1967. 

An  important  change  In  NATO  strategy 
affecting  the  role  of  groimd  forces  occurred 
In  1954.  Shortly  after  President  Elsenhower 
took  office  the  administration  enunciated  the 
so-called  ""New  Look  In  American  Defense 
Policy"  which  presaged  a  shift  towards  pri- 
mary reliance  on  nuclear  weapons  to  make 
up  for  the  conventional  deficiencies  in 
NATO's  force  levels.  The  new  doctrine,  char- 
:icterlzed  by  the  phrase  "a  bigger  bang  for 
the  buck."  came  under  sharp  attack  by  many 
In  and  out  of  government.*  Many  of  the 
critics  argued  that  a  strategy  relying  so 
heavily  on  nuclear  weapons  would  become 
IncreaslnKly  less  credible  as  the  Soviets  in- 
creased their  own  capability  to  Inflict  un- 
.icceptable  damage  on  the  continental  United 
States.  Such  a  strategy  left  no  option  be- 
tween doing  nothing  and  fighting  an  all-out 
nuclear  war. 

When  President  John  P  Kennedy  assiuned 
iifice  in  19«1  he  brought  with  him  many 
.rules  of  the  new  NATO  doctrine  .uid  .>f  the 
t-ntlre  »•  >nc<rpl  if  '  m«»sjvr  rrtallillo!)"  enun- 
i.itKl  tiv  ?4*cretarv  if  Slalr  John  Foster 
Uuil*«  m  J»nu.irr.  1»M  It  wa«  natural  'bat 
•he  Kcnneuv  .\«lmlnUtr«ii"n  ajiilwu  a*  It 
»s»  for  *rm»  .oDtr«:  re«»"n»  'o  reduc*  the 
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Even  more  significant  than  the  French 
withdrawal  from  NATO,  as  far  as  United 
States  defense  strategy  In  Europe  is  con- 
cerned, has  been  the  Increasing  Insistence  by 
leading  political  and  mlUUry  figures  In  the 
United  States  upon  the  reduction  of  our 
ground  forces  In  E^urope. 

Since  1966.  Senate  majority  leader  Mike 
Mansfield  of  Montana  and  other  prominent 
Senators  have  been  urging  the  withdrawal 
of  as  many  as  four  of  the  six  divisions  from 
the  United  States  Seventh  Army  In  Ger- 
many, the  most  modern  and  effective  fighting 
force  In  NATO.  Senator  Mansfield  has  re- 
ceived support  for  his  view  from  General 
Elsenhower,  who  has  suggested  that  United 
States  forces  could  be  reduced  to  two  divi- 
sions, (In  other  words,  a  corps)  as  an  earnest 
of  the  United  States  commitment  to  defend 
Europe:  former  Army  General  James  Gavin 
has  publicly  made  similar  proposals.  Thero 
has  also  been  much  talk,  based  on  the  con- 
cept of  the  Increased  United  States  airlift 
capabilities,  of  rotating  troops  from  the 
United  States  to  Europe.  Thus,  we  seem  to 
be  moving  In  the  direction  of  a  '"mobile"' 
rather  than  a  "stationary"  tripwire  concept 
for  our  ground  forces. 

What  we  have  seen  In  Europe — the  area 
most  vital  to  United  States  Interests— has 
been  the  gradual  acceptance  by  the  United 
States  of  ground  forces  as  a  fjolltlcal-miutary 
symbol  of  our  commitment  to  Europ)e's  de- 
fense rather  than  as  a  key  Instrument  for 
decision  In  Europe  should  the  presence  of 
such  forces  fall  to  deter.  This,  of  course,  dif- 
fers greatly  from  earlier  twentieth  century 
concepts  of  the  role  of  ground  forces. 

Perhaps  this  was  Inevitable  as  the  result 
of  vast  changes  In  military  technology.  The 
advance  In  firepower  resulting  from  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  power  for  military  pur- 
poses represents  the  greatest  quantum  leap 
In  military  firepower  In  history.  The  new 
central  role  of  nuclear  weapons  has  led  to 
the  Increasing  acceptance  in  the  United 
States  of  a  concept,  already  widely  accepted 
In  Europe,  which  rests  more  on  preventing 
war  than  on  fighting  should  deterrence  fall. 

SELECrrVE    INTERVENTION 

In  other  areas — e.g.  the  Middle  East — we 
also  appear  to  rely  on  a  mobile  tripwire 
rather  than  on  numerical  superiority.  Per- 
haps in  such  areas,  from  a  political  and  a 
military  point  of  view,  the  only  sensible 
strategy  is  one  In  which  we  carry  out  a  pre- 
emptive intervention  to  stabilize  the  situa- 
tion as  quickly  as  possible,  when  our  Inter- 
ests are  clearly  Involved  In  a  critical  situa- 
tion, then  withdraw. 

When  our  Interests  .ire  involved,  preemp- 
tive arrival,  perhaps  with  relatively  small 
forces,  may  often  prove  adequate  to  the  chal- 
lenge, since  It  thrusts  upon  the  other  super- 
pc'wer  the  onus  of  counterlntervening  and  of 
creating  i  direct  confrontation  which  might 
lead  'o  nuclear  war.  Such  a  strategy  of  selec- 
tive intervention  might  be  .  arrled  out  with 
the  limited  objective  of  cl.imping  the  criaia 
and  moving  out  .i«  quickly  .<»  iK)«»ib!e  The 
United  .States  intervention  tn  Lebanon  id 
IMi8  wiu  .1  iie.irU  perfect  •  kamplc  or  '  li»  woy 
to  implement  «iicli  4  »trBte«ic  .  cncept  Tl.ere 
American  U  nr*  .ii  ;>r«k  •trnisth  <l»plo\e«l 
m  he  I^«»ii'  •  ••  -"  •■  »bom  ISliOO 
flu<ioAmi%  •   •  In'.»r<ei.t:"r.» 
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ings.  Involving  as  they  do  large  ground  forces, 
may  make  such  undertakings  a  thing  of  the 
past.  There  Is  much  opposition  to  the  escala- 
tion of  the  war.  even  by  congressional  sup- 
porters of  the  Administration,  If  the  role  of 
additional  ground  troops  Is  simply  to  imple- 
ment the  present  "graduaUst"  strategy  which 
some  believe  to  be  bankrupt.  After  a  one-man 
inspection  tour  of  Vietnam  in  January.  1968, 
Senator  Joseph  Clark  (D..  Pcnn.)  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  stated: 

"We  are  stalemated  in  Vietnam  as  we  were 
in  Korea  15  years  ago.  We  must  take  the  ac- 
tion we  took  then;  seize  the  initiative  to 
reach  a  compromise  solution — without  mili- 
tary victory  but  also  wlthovit  defeat.  And 
never,  never  again  should  ice  covimit  a 
ground  army  on  the  mainland  of  Asia."  ^' 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  arguing  against 
further  escalation  of  the  war,  has  also  stated 
that:  "We  are  in  the  wrong  place  and  fight- 
ing the  wrong  kind  of  war."  '■'■' 

As  an  alternative,  retired  General  James 
Gavin  has  recommended  the  so-called  en- 
clave strategy — a  strategy  which  calls  for  the 
defense  of  key  strategic  points  like  Camranh 
Bay,  Danang  and  Saigon,  without  any  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  hold  the 
countryside— a  strategy  which  would  enable 
the  United  States  to  reduce  Its  forces  in  Viet- 
nam." 

Certainly  the  opposition  to  United  States 
Intervention  In  Vietnam,  at  home  and 
abroad,  raises  the  question  of  whether  even 
limited  wars  of  the  magnitude  of  Vietnam 
are  possible  in  a  democratic  society.  The  va- 
lidity of  the  concept  of  limited  war  has  yet 
to  be  proven.  As  of  April  1,  1968,  the  United 
States  had  about  510,000  men  In  Vietnam, 
with  more  to  come.  Perhaps  a  more  serious 
Issue  than  the  size  of  the  force  in  Vietnam 
Is  the  magnitude  of  the  casualty  list,  which 
by  March.  1968,  had  surpassed  that  of  the 
Korean  War. 

It  is  conceivable  that  failure  In  Vietnam 
will  so  discredit  the  use  of  our  military 
power  that  even  lesser  Interventions  of  the 
Lebanese  kind  will  be  proscribed  by  domestic 
and  International  opinion;  this  may  be  the 
case  even  if  the  United  States  achieves  a 
clear  "victory"  In  Vietnam.  In  any  event,  as 
far  as  Vietnam  and  the  rest  of  Asia  is  con- 
cerned. Professor  Edwin  Reischauer  of  Har- 
vard, our  ambassador  to  Japan  under  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations,  has 
observed : 

"Vietnam  has  made  It  much  more  dubious 
than  It  was  before  that  we  would  Intervene 
strongly  in  a  similar  situation  elsewhere  in 
Asia  and  imthlnkable  that  we  would  do  It 
while  the  Vietnam  war  lasted  ...  we  are 
coming  to  the  end  of  a  policy.""  " 

For  a  variety  of  political  and  economic 
reasons,  the  United  States  may  well  be  forced 
more  and  more  into  a  strategy  of  primary 
reUance  on  strategic  offensive  capabilities 
and  naval  pwwer  unless  it  is  prepared,  as 
seems  unlikely,  to  employ  nuclear  weapons. 

CIIINCSE  MANPOWea 

Certainly,  fear  ^f  Chinea*  Cummunlst  man- 
fwwer  has  been  n  key  factor  la  the  concern 
'•f  many  who  fear  further  escalation  <■!  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  rapecially  the  i>OMlbllUv  <  f 
«  United  stat«e  w-round  in\i«»ton  >f  North 
VtvtOAin  Total  <">■.;:*••  tn!::tA'  /tl  li«» 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

outside  of  China  without  risking  loss  of  con- 
trol throughout  China. 

Perhaps  the  most  sweeping  proposal  for  a 
change  in  United  States  strategy  was  pro- 
posed by  Walter  Lippmann,  who  called  for  an 
American  withdrawal  from  the  Asian  main- 
land to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  lor  the 
defense  of  the  island  chain  around  the 
periphery  of  Asia: 

"The  essential  difference  between  what  we 
have  done  In  Vietnam  and  what  we  should 
have  done  Is  that  we  have  gone  ashore  on  the 
mainland — where  the  masses  of  V^lctnam  and 
of  China  can  march  against  us.  Tlie  right 
way.  Indeed  the  right  thing  to  do  now.  Is  to 
take  our  stand  on  territory  separated  by 
blue  water  from  the  mainland  and  from  the 
masses  who  live  on  it.  ...  I  believe  that  this 
analysis  points  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
as  the  proper  forward  base  of  American  power 
In  the  South  Pacific  ...  An  American  deci- 
sion to  pull  back  to  Australia  will  not  only 
end  the  war  In  Vietnam  but  will  remove  any 
near  prospect  of  war  with  China.  .  .  .  The 
controlling  fact  about  the  Chinese  and  Viet- 
namese military  forces  is  that  they  can  march 
but  cannot  swim."  "^ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  concept  will 
commend  Itself  to  many  who  oppose  military 
intervention  In  general,  and  military  Inter- 
vention In  Vietnam  specifically.  But  it  ap- 
pears to  Ignore  the  question  of  what  happens 
to  Thailand,  Laos,  Cambodia  Hong  Kong, 
Malaysia,  Singapore  and  Korea. 

ROLE    OP    LAND    FORCES 

While  this  article  has  been  written  from 
the  United  States  point  of  view.  It  Is  clear 
that  ground  forces  continue  to  play  a  major 
role  in  Soviet  and  Chinese  strategic  thinking. 
This  Is  of  necessity  even  truer  of  China  than 
of   Russia.   Throughout    the   postwar    period 
the  land  forces  of  both  Communist  powers 
have    persistently    bedeviled    United    States 
military     planners     because     of     American 
ground  deficiencies.  The  United  States  and 
its  allies  have  been  forced  to  think  of  more 
sophisticated    ways    to    compensate    for   the 
Communist  superiority  In  conventional  mili- 
tary manpower.  While  a  discussion  of  what 
kind  of  force  posture  the  United  States  should 
maintain  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article, 
certain  conclusions  are  Indicated  If  domestic 
opposition  to  United  States  military  Inter- 
vention continues.  For  it  this  opposition  more 
than  abstract  military   doctrine,   no   matter 
how    brilliantly    formulated,    which    will    In 
large  measure  determine  future  strategy  and 
the  role  of  land  forces  Much  of  the  opposition 
to  military  Intervention  Is  mistakenly  attrib- 
uted to  the  war  In   Vietnam,  but  it  .seems 
likely   that   while  the  Vietnamese  war   may 
have  triggered  the  now  crucial  debate  over 
military  policy,  the  real  roots  r.f  the  problem 
go  much  deeper.  What  Is  really  Involved,  as 
far  as  some  of  the  <.pp«isltlon  l.s  cnncerned.  a 
an  objection  to  military  intervention  per  te 
Already  there  is  talk  of  doing  away  with 
the  draft    .-xs  has  already  been  done  In  Kng- 
land.   Analysts  are  now  dlscusslnc   the   ixjr- 
slblUty   of   Treating   a   professional    mliiury 
service  made   up  of   longrr-term    •    luul^^r* 
Smaller  land  foroea  may  '»<•  .ulequate  if  the 
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a  United  States  political  consensus  in  favor 
of  Intervention  might  still  be  achieved.  The 
principal  obstacle  to  military  intervention  in 
that  region  would  be  the  long-stendlng  and 
deep-seated  hostility  to  such  action  by  the 
Latin  Americans  themselves,  occasioned  by 
previous  interventions.  The  United  States  has 
yet  to  demonstrate  the  utility  of  counterin- 
surgency  forces  in  a  successful  action.  The 
British  were  successful  in  Malaya  under  dif- 
ferent political  and  geographical  circum- 
stances, and  the  government  of  President 
Ilamon  Magsaysay  of  the  Philippines  was 
successful  In  putting  down  the  Huk  guer- 
rilla insurgency.  Prance,  however,  failed  In 
Algeria,  not  militarily  but  politically,  and  the 
British  were  not  wholly  successful  in  Cyprus. 
Hence  there  is  some  question  whether  parlia- 
mentary democracies  can  successfully  wage 
this  type  of  conflict. 

In  summary,  it  Is  clear  that  ground  forces 
serve  a  much  more  sophisticated  variety  of 
purposes  today.  Some  characteristics  of  their 
utility  in  World  Wars  I  and  II  still  obtain 
even  In  Vietnam,  and  these  characteristics 
were  also  present  in  some  measure  In  Korea. 
But  even  in  those  cases  where  large-scale 
conventional  military  efforts  have  been 
mounted  and  employed,  grovind  forces  have 
been  used  In  a  variety  of  new  roles,  e.g.,  coun- 
terlnsurgency,  "graduated  deterrence,"  ""flex- 
ible response,"  and  limited  war.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  greatest  changes  in  the  role  of  ground 
forces,  however,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
United  States,  is  the  greater  meshing  of  these 
forces  with  political  objectives. 

Finally,  while  nuclear  arms  have  never 
been  employed  in  a  bilateral  conflict.  It  Is 
clear  that  in  an  .age  of  deterrence  and  limited 
conflicts  the  importance  of  ground  forces  is 
not  their  size  but  their  inextricable  tie  with 
tactical  and  strategic  nuclear  weapons.  The 
most  important  change  in  the  role  of  ground 
forces  is  the  decline  since  World  War  II  of 
their  role  as  the  principal  instrument  of 
ultimate  decision. 

FOOTNOTES 

<  Paradoxically,  Napoleon  probably  would 
have  been  better  off  had  he  taken  an  army 
considerably  smaller  than  the  400.000  troops 
with  whlchhe  invaded  Russia  in  1812.  Logis- 
tics, complicated  by  adverse  weather,  did 
more  to  bring  about  his  defeat  than  did  the 
Russian  forces. 

^For  a  discussion  of  the  differences  as  re- 
gards the  role  of  land  forces  in  World  Wars  I 
and  II.  see  Cyril  Falls  The  Great  War  (New 
York:  G.  P.  Ptitnam's  Sons.  19591.  pp.  11-12. 

^  The  Military  Balance,  1967-1968  (London: 
The  Institute  lor  Strategic  Studies.  1967), 
p.  5. 

•  Raymond  Aron.  The  Century  nf  Total  War 
1  Boston:  Beacon.  19551. 

Thpodi^re  Hopp.  War  ;n  the  Mcxiem  World 
(Durh.im  North  Carolina  Duke  L'j.lversUy 
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IccUlatton  that  the  communiiies  of 
other  Mrmbers  and  my  community  have 
Already — \t  we  will  notice  the  report — 
by  special  le«lAlatk)n  here  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  the  period  between  1953 
and  1902.  more  than  Ml  5  million  has 
been  Riven  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  tax- 
payer!* that  we  represent  to  build  hospl- 
UIs  In  the  Nation's  CaplUl,  the  city  In 
which  there  is  the  highest  per  capita  In- 
come to  be  found  an>-where  tn  the  United 
States  or  In  the  world. 

In  our  hearings  before  the  subcommit- 
tee there  was  no  evidence  that  any  ef- 
fort has  been  made  to  raise  funds  here 
by  private  subscription.  I  raised  this 
question  in  the  committee.  I  pointed  out 
that  in  my  home  county  just  recently, 
when  it  was  decided  that  we  needed  a 
new  hospital,  the  people  of  the  commu- 
nity were  called  upon  to  vote  a  bond  is- 
sue, and  they  have  also  given  their  money 
In  free  will  contributions. 

I  suppose  some  of  the  bright  boys  here 
in  Washtngton  thought  they  would  check 
into  the'situation  down  my  way  and  try 
to  upset  my  argument.  They  thought 
they  had  apparently,  because  they  wrote 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and 
gave  him  the  figures  about  Gaston 
County,  N.C.  But  now  here  are  the  fig- 
ures. According  to  the  Hospital  Council 
of  the  National  Capital  Area,  Inc.,  the 
Gaston  County  500-bed  hospital  of  Gas- 
tonia,  N.C,  currently  in  the  planning 
stages,  Is  anticipating  the  following  fi- 
nances: $2  million  Hill-Burton  Fund; 
$15  million  coimty  bond  Issue,  passed 
November  1967;  additional  funds  needed 
to  complete  mental  health  beds;  and  ap- 
peals formulated  to  foundations  and  to 
the  textile  industries  which  employ 
nearly  one-half  of  the  area's  residents. 

If  we  can  do  this  in  my  county,  they 
can  certainly  do  something  for  them- 
selves here  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  I  do 
not  know  how  the  Members  feel  about  it, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  vote  here  to  lay  a 
heavier  tax  on  the  backs  of  the  70,000 
people  in  my  congressional  district  who 
work  at  the  machines  in  the  textile 
plants,  to  give  these  fimds  over  to  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  cannot  vote  to  give 
$80  million  directly  plus  a  $12  million  in- 
terest flRure  over  a  40-year  period,  when 
the  evidence  shows  in  the  committee  that 
over  two-thirds  of  the  patients  in  the 
hospitals  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
come  from  Maryland  and  Virginia  and 
not  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  can  understand  why  some  of  my 
friends,  who  live  in  the  bordering  ter- 
ritory, are  so  free  with  the  taxpayers' 
money  from  North  Carolina  and  Loui- 
siana and  Arkansas  and  other  places. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Albert  > .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Whitener 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WHITENER.  They  can  look  at  the 
record.  The  committee  report  shows  that 
local  institutions  will  receive  the  benefit 
of  Federal  grants  in  the  amount  of  more 
than  $40  million.  It  further  provides  that 
loans  of  approximately  $40  million  will 
be  authorized  under  the  bill,  and  that 
they  will  be  subsidized  by  a  low  Interest 
rate  of  2' 2  percent. 

The  majority  report  does  not  show  that 


this  low  Interest  borrowing  prortslon  will 
cost  the  Kedentl  Oovemment  another 
$12  million  The  Inderal  Government 
must  borrow  the  money  to  finance  these 
programs  Tlie  cost  of  Iwrrowlng  money 
now  is  at  least  4  percent  to  the  Federal 
Government.  So  if  we  assume  that  the 
Federal  Government  can  borrow  at  4 
percent  and  assume  that  the  loans  pro- 
vided for  In  this  bill  of  more  than  $40 
million  will  be  paid  off  in  40  years  in- 
stead of  50  years,  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  interest  alone  will  be 
$32  million.  Of  that  it  will  receive  back 
only  $20  million  under  this  2(2  percent 
program. 

We  ought  not  participate  in  another 
raid  on  the  Tieasury  for  the  benefit  of 
people  who  do  not  live  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  most  part,  and  for 
people  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
who  have  the  highest  per  capita  income 
in  the  Nation  and,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence, are  totally  unwilling  to  go  out  to 
try  to  raise  money  locally. 

It  is  an  easy  thing  to  come  for  30  min- 
utes before  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  pick  up  around  $92 
million.  It  is  a  hard  job  to  go  out  to  raise 
it. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
that  even  though  these  hospitals  are  very 
largely  patronized  by  the  residents  of 
Maryland  and  of  Virginia  they  have  not 
put  one  single  nickel  into  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  costs? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Except  as  have  the 
taxpayers  in  Mississippi  and  North  Caro- 
lina, unwillingly. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  That  Is  right. 

Is  it  not  also  true  that  even  though 
your  area  and  mine  and  those  of  the 
other  Members  on  this  floor  would  be  re- 
quired to  issue  bonds  and  put  up  part  of 
the  construction  costs  there  is  not  a 
single  note  or  bond  outstanding  for  as 
much  as  $1  against  the  construction  of 
the  tremendous  number  of  hospitals  they 
have  in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman,  we  heard 
the  old  argimient  that  is  always  used, 
that  there  is  no  way  they  can  raise 
money  locally  by  solicitation.  So  we 
asked  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  to  get  us  some  informa- 
tion about  what  has  been  done  in  other 
cities. 

Look  at  page  24  of  the  committee  re- 
port. There  we  see  that  in  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  they  have  done  well  in  raising 
money  locally,  as  they  have  in  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.;  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  and 
Newark,  N.J.:  which  are  comparable  in 
size  to  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Gentlemen,  whatever  may  be  said  for 
this,  and  however  much  we  might  like  to 
see  hospital  beds,  this  bill  cannot  be  con- 
strued as  anything  but  a  raid  on  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  the 
benefit  of  people  who  are  unwilling  to 
put  their  fair  share  in  and  to  participate 
in  the  Federal  programs. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  it  is  putting 
upon  the  backs  of  every  furniture  worker, 
every  textile  worker,  every  tenant  farmer 
and  every  taxpayer  in  your  district  and 


mine  the  responsibility  for  psylnit  abou' 
$92  million  to  furnish  hospitalization  (<  - 
the  highest  paid  people  in  the  aorld 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  eer 
tlcman  yield' 

Mr  WHITENF:R  I  am  glad  to  yield  t  - 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

Mr  GROSS  That  Is  approximately  th«- 
.statement  made  by  the  i.;entleman  from 
Virginia  I  Mr.  BroyhillI,  that  here  1:; 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  the  lushe.-^- 
ind  most  constant 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  pentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Let  me  say  I  do  not, 
fault  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  be- 
cause, after  all,  his  folks  and  the  folks 
In  Maryland  constitute  two-thirds  of  the 
patients  in  these  hospitals,  according  to 
the  testimony  which  you  will  find  in  tht; 
committee  hearings  quoted  on  page  18  of 
the  committee  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  do  not  fault  him,  either.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  BroyhillI 
said  the  District  of  Columbia  has  the 
lushest  and  most  constant  payroll  In  the 
United  States.  I  have  not  heard  of  the.'^e 
payrollers  storming  Congress  asking  for 
permission  to  raise  their  taxes  to  pay  foi 
some  of  the  things  that  obviously,  ac- 
cording to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  BroyhillI,  they  are  more  able  to 
finance  than  either  the  taxpayers  of 
North  Carolina  or  Iowa. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Then,  too.  there  Is 
another  point  that  we  might  well  make- 
and  I  do  not  know  about  the  gentleman'.^ 
district  in  Iowa,  but  in  my  district  1m 
North  Carolina  there  are  no  military  in- 
stallations. In  North  Carolina,  however, 
we  have  several  areas  where  they  have 
bases  which  bring  in  a  lot  of  civilians  to 
work.  I  have  not  seen  any  of  those  folks 
introducing  bills  to  give  special  treat- 
ment or  grants  for  hospitals  to  tho.se 
communities  that  have  a  lot  of  Federal 
employees  in  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  you  not  think  that 
these  people  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  their  lush  payrolls  would  be  march- 
ing on  Congress  asking  for  permission  to 
pay  some  taxes  so  that  they  can  build 
their  own  hospitals? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Of  course,  that  i.'^ 
what  the  gentleman's  people  in  Iowa  do 
and  what  mine  do  in  North  Carolina.  I 
just  hope  that  we  can  act  on  this  bill 
understanding  that  it  is  just  a  dead  give- 
away program,  which  is  totally  unsup- 
ported by  the  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  Indicate  my 
support  for  S.  1228  and  also  to  join  with 
the  gentleman  from  California  TMr. 
SisKl  and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  BroyhillI  in  regard  to  the  remarks 
they  have  already  made  in  connection 
with  the  need  for  this  legislation. 
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I  do  wish  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
California  1  Mr  SiskI,  for  his  patience 
The  sul>commlttee  had  hearings  on  this 
bin  and  had  many  executive  sessions  be- 
fore the  bill  was  finally  reported  out.  1 
feel  It  Is  Important  for  us  to  provide  what 
Is  contained  In  this  bill  for  the  hospitals 
tf  the  District  of  Columbia 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
;he  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
speaker,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Whitener  1  stated  a 
moment  ago  that  two-thlids  of  hospital 
beds  in  the  District  of  Columbia  were 
(■coupled  or  u.sed  by  people  living  in  the 
.Miburbs.  I  am  confident  that  the  gen- 
ileman  from  North  Carolina  does  not 
want  a  misstatement  of  fact  to  be  in  the 
Record.  I  know  he  referred  to  testi- 
mony taken  during  the  hearings  on  the 
legislation.  However,  the  fact  is.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  only  40  percent  of  the  beds 
In  the  District  of  Columbia — not  two- 
thirds,  but  40  percent — are  occupied  by 
suburban  metropolitan  area  patients, 
olthough  one  witne.ss  did  state  that  one 
hospital  or  facility  had  some  two-thirds 
cf  its  patients  coming  from  the  sub- 
urban areas.  But  this  is  true  in  any 
metropolitan  area.  I  do  not  care  whether 
It  is  Washington,  D.C.,  New  York  City,  or 
Raleigh,  N.C.  The  people  in  the  sub- 
urban areas  and  the  rural  areas  are  going 
to  come  into  the  metropolitan  centers 

10  get  hospital  treatment,  because  that 
i.s  where  the  special  diagnostic  facilities 
are,  and  the  more  sophisticated  equip- 
ment that  Is  needed  in  order  to  give  well- 
rounded  medical  care. 

And,  incidentally,  the  people  from  the 
.'uburbs — the  40  percent  who  are  using 
tiie  District  of  Columbia  facilities — are 
))aying  their  way.  These  patients  are  not 
the  Indigents.  The  60  percent  who  are 
District  of  Columbia  residents  include  all 
the  medical  indigents  who  are  not  able 

1 1  pay  their  own  way.  In  other  words,  30 
lercent  of  the  District  of  Columbia  pa- 
tients are  generally  treated  free  of 
charge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  referred  to  a  project 
v.hich  is  located  in  his  hometown  of  Gas- 
tonia.  N.C.  I  have  here  a  report  from  Mr. 
Thomas  R.  Matherlee,  administrator  of 
that  facility,  who  does  acknowledge  that 
you  are  receiving  $2  million  in  Hill- 
Burton  funds.  And  at  the  same  time,  only 
JSOO.OOO  of  Federal  funds  were  available 
for  the  past  2  years  for  all  of  the  medi- 
cal facilities  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

In  addition,  this  Gastonia  project  was 
assisted  by  a  $15  million  county  bond 
1-sue  approved  in  November,  1967.  That 
is  my  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  We  cannot 
l.ssue  a  bond  Lssue  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal for  this  purpose.  The  only  place  we 
ran  turn  to  borrow  funds  is  the  Federal 
Treasury,  and  that  is  exactly  what  this 
bill  will  provide. 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman's 
community  is  receiving  a  tax  exemption 
on  the  interest  on  those  bonds,  which  is 
in  effect  a  Federal  subsidy.  So  we  are  not 
establishing  a  precedent  in  this  respect 
by  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 


Mr  Speaker   m  the  Hill-Burton  Art 
and  this  information  ap|M•ar^  In  the  ir- 
port.  together  with  the  dissenting  vleas, 
at  pages  11  and  12  ihereof--lt  .stat***  a."; 
follows: 

Tht  int^rpst  rate  <>f  2  .S  percent  proMdrd 
In  tlie  bill  »1I1  allow  the  l>orrowed  money 
to  iM?  repaid  with  no  :ippreolable  Incre.ise 
In  the  per  diem  cost  to  the  patients,  thus 
enabling  hospltnln  .tnd  medical  centers  to 
comply  with  congressional  directives  to  con- 
trol the  cost  of  health  care  services 

Certain  sections  of  the  Hill-Burton  Act 
presently  provide  for  loans  nt  the  r.ite  of 
10.5  percent  lnt'»rest  Further,  this  same  type 
of  Federal  borrowing  exists  in  the  field  of 
education  and  student  housing,  where  the 
need  Is  perhaps  less  critical  than  In  the  area 
of  medical  facilities. 

So  we  are  not  suggesting  anything  new 
in  this  legislation.  All  we  are  proposing 
to  do  is  to  provide  the  opportunity  and 
the  wherewithal  for  the  improvement 
of  medical  facilities  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  that  the  constituents  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  have 
received. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  carmot  help  but 
admire  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Broyhill]  for  his  very  zealous  ef- 
fort to  keep  the  hands  of  his  people  in 
the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina.  He  has  been  doing 
that  job  brilliantly.  And,  not  being  criti- 
cal, I  admire  him  for  the  success  which 
he  has  had  in  the  past. 

However,  I  would  point  out  that  his 
statement  is  absolutely  contrary  to  the 
record. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  William  Hannan, 
chairman  of  the  Health  Facilities  Plan- 
ning Council  for  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton, testified  before  our  committee,  as 
shown  on  page  41  of  the  hearings.  I 
asked  him  this  question: 

Mr.  WnrrENER.  Mr.  Hannan,  as  I  under- 
stand your  testimony,  two-thirds  of  the  pa- 
tient load  in  the  District  of  Columbia  hos- 
pitals comes  from  outside  tlie  District  of 
Columbia.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  H.<kNNAN.  Our  survey  shows  that. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

'By  unanimous  con.sent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Whitener^  Mr.  Horton  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  foe  2  additional  min- 
utes. ) 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  May  I  say  further  In 
response  to  this  rather  interesting  ar- 
gument that  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  not  ha\'ing  that  right  to 
obligate  themselves,  as  the  people  in  my 
county  to  pay  off  the  $15  million  for 
their  local  hospital,  that  there  has  been 
no  request  by  anyone  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  that  our  commit- 
tee or  the  Congress  authorize  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  contract  such  a  debt 
by  the  issuance  of  bonds  or  otherwise. 
We  have  passed  such  a  bill  for  subways, 
which  I  supported.  But  they  are  not  ask- 
ing us  to  do  that. 


I  mast  aeain  tesptv^tfully  >ubmtt  that 
thi.s  U.  an  effort  l«->  Krt  money  into  |in- 
vate  Inslitulion.s  m<  that  they  ran  len- 
der service  to  a  t-realer  nuinh^r  uf  jwnple 
who  do  not  live  In  thr  l>i>lrtct  (A  Colum- 
bia So.  the  allegation  that  becauw  thts 
IS  the  Nation's  Capital,  the  most  loa- 
salaried  jjeople  of  every  State  of  the 
Union  ought  to  pay  the  bill  for  tht*  high- 
est paid  people  in  America  Is  not  ap- 
pealing. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  HORTON  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman   from   Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  risk  of  belaboring  this 
point,  I  must  again  emphasize  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Hannan.  the  individual  who 
made  this  statement  to  the  committee, 
was  in  error.  The  facts  show  that  only 
40  percent  of  the  patients  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  hospitals  are  from  the  suburbs. 
And,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  asking 
for  authority  to  issue  bonds,  we  have  had 
this  subject  before  the  committee  on 
many  occasions  when  we  needed  funds 
for  capital  improvements.  Since  this  the 
Federal  city,  it  is  not  appropriate  to  au- 
thorize borrowing  funds  in  the  general 
market. 

So  whenever  we  authorize  borrowing 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  has  al- 
ways been  from  the  Federal  Government. 
That  is  the  reason  why  It  Is  proposed  in 
this  legislation  that  the  borrowing  be 
from  the  Federal  Government.  We  could 
have  recommended  that  it  be  borrowed 
from  the  general  market  at  a  subsidized 
interest  rate,  or  having  it  tax  exempt. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  th.e  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  again  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Horton 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  notice 
on  page  23  of  the  hearings.  Dr.  Grant 
stated  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Sisk: 

I  do  not  have  that  immediately  available. 
We  can  supply  that  for  the  record  Our  e.^tl- 
mate  of  occupancy  rate  for  those  beds  In  the 
District  would  be  higher  than  the  national 
average,  and  part  of  this  Is  related  to  the 
fact  some  40  percent  of  the  beds  are  occupied 
by  residents  outside  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

So  it  certainly  would  seem  to  me  that 
there  is  some  basis  for  the  statement 
being  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  BroyhillI  that  there  were 
some  40  percent  of  the  beds  occupied  by 
residents  outside  of  the  District,  based 
on  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Grant. 

I  might  .say  also  parenthetically  that  it 
seems  to  me  that  in  most  of  our  met- 
ropolitan areas  It  Is  reasonable  to  expect 
residents  from  outside  the  immediate 
metropolitan  area  will  utilize  hospital 
facilities  in  the  city.  I  know  in  my  own 
district,  the  36th  District  of  New  York, 
we  have  large  metropolitan  hospitals  In 
the  Rochester  area,  and  that  these  fa- 
cilities are  used  by  people  from  outside 
the  county  and  outside  the  city. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Siieaker,  I 
have  been  tiying  very  hard  to  get  an 
additional  hospital  in  one  of  the  loiral 
areas  In  my  district,  and  they  will  not 
permit  the  construction  of  the  hospital 
because  they  say  that  these  people  should 
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be  handled  by  the  larger  metropolitan 
area. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  part  of  the  facts  of  life  insofar 
as  medical  facilities  are  concerned; 
namely,  that  the  larger  hospitals  in  the 
metropolitan  centers  are  so  constructed 
and  staffed  that  they  can  service  not 
only  the  immediate  aree.  but  also  those 
people  outside  of  the  area. 

One  additional  point  that  was  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  which 
I  believe  is  very  important  is  that  these 
people  who  come  in  from  the  outside  to 
tlie  metropolitan  area  are  paying  their 
way.  They  are  not  welfare  patients,  but 
they  are  paying  their  way.  I  believe  that 
is  an  Important  consideration  when  we 
talk  about  the  use  of  public  money  for 
the  reconstruction,  modernization,  and 
additional  facilities. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  is  the  fourth 
or  poswbly  the  fifth  of  these  bills  that 
have  been  brought  to  the  House  in  re- 
cent years.  I  want  to  congratulate,  and 
in  fact  I  would  like  to  join  with  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  WhitenerI  in  extending 
my  congratulations  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  fMr.  BroyhillI,  and  other 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  the  border  areas  of  the  Dis- 
trict for  the  very  effective  and  most  efH- 
cient  "raids"  they  have  made  on  the 
Federal  Treasury  in  the  name  of  hospi- 
tals, as  well  as  in  other  instances. 

I  believe  the  first  one  of  these  bills 
came  up  in  1949.  At  that  time  it  was 
represented  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia would  match  certain  funds  in  the 
construction  of  the  Hospital  Center, 
either  by  borrowing  money  or  from  funds 
solicited  about  the  District.  But  they  did 
not  do  that.  The  taxpayers  from  around 
the  country,  from  North  Carolina,  Mis- 
souri, New  York,  and  all  States,  put  over 
$23  million  Into  the  Hosptlal  Center, 
whereas  the  people  in  the  District  put 
In  only  about  $125.000 — and  that  is  aU. 

The  financing  methods  of  the  other 
hospitals  in  the  District  have  been  just 
about  the  same. 

Now  we  all  know  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Broyhill]  is  not  going  to 
reveal  to  you  that  they  are  not  building 
any  hospitals  over  In  Virginia  or  in 
Mai-yland.  And  you  cannot  tell  me  that 
those  are  rural  areas  over  in  Virginia  or 
over  in  Bethe.sda.  or  out  in  Silver  Spring. 

Sliver  Spring  is  the  second  largest  city 
in  the  State  of  Maryland.  Certainly,  Fair- 
fax County  and  Arlington  County  and 
Alexandria  are  not  rural  areas. 

They  wanted  a  hospital  just  over  in 
Virginia  so  badly  a  few  years  aso.  They 
tried  to  find  some  way,  and  they  finally 
did,  of  saddling  the  cost  of  it  on  the  Dis- 
trict government  and  American  tax- 
payers. 

Now  where  did  they  put  it?  Finally, 
they  chose  a  spot  out  here  in  the  South- 
east section  of  the  District,  way  down  in 
Southeast,  on  Southern  Avenue  right  on 
the  Virginia  border.  They  came  to  us 
with  another  of  these  bills  with  the  usual 
effective  plea  of  our  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  LMr.  Broyhill].  They 
built  that  hospital  right  on  the  Virginia 


border  where  nearly  all  of  the  patients 
come  from  the  congressional  district  of 
my  very  distinguished  and  able  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Broy- 
hillI. He  carries  the  biggest  scoop  in 
this  House  when  it  comes  to  picking  up 
Federal  hospital  money  for  his  district. 
My  hat  is  off  to  him. 

In  another  instance  where  he  has 
proved  himself  very  {jroflcient  in  scoop- 
ing money  out  of  the  Treasury — every 
time  you  see  a  proposal  to  build  a  bridge 
across  the  Potomac  River,  they  always 
come  to  this  body.  Up  until  now,  Mr. 
Broyhill,  your  people  have  not  put  one 
dime  Into  those  bridges,  and  they  are  not 
going  to  because  they  have  this  little  gim- 
mick of  having  the  District  of  Columbia 
build  them. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  will  have  to  yield 
first  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Broyhill). 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  just  wanted  to  say 
that  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  cer- 
tainly should  like  to  have  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  to  be  his  campaign  man- 
ager. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY  I  am  paying  my 
compliments  to  liim — and  he  has  done  a 
good  job  for  his  folks.  If  they  elect  him 
on  the  basis  of  the  money  he  has  gotten 
for  them  from  the  Treasury,  he  will  serve 
for  a  lifetime.  He  has  done  an  effective 
job. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  wish 
tliat  I  could  have  done  as  well  for  my 
people  as  the  gentleman  says.  But  I  am 
not  going  to  deny  that  when  I  get  out  in 
my  district  and  campaign,  I  try  to  let 
my  people  know  what  I  do. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  know,  you  man- 
age to  get  it  into  the  papers  here.  I  am 
not  criticizing  the  gentleman.  I  am  doing 
my  best  to  compliment  him. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  am  not  criticizing 
the  gentleman.  Actually,  sometimes  I 
wish  that  my  own  district  was  as  nearby 
as  the  gentleman's. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Certainly, 
the  gentleman  does  not  want  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  think  that  the  people 
of  northern  Virginia  have  not  done  any- 
thing in  recent  years  on  the  construction 
of  hospital  facilities.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  that  we  have  not  done  anything. 

Frankly,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi ought  to  know,  and  if  he  does  not 
know  I  will  state  it  at  this  time,  that  we 
have  spent  several  million  dollars  in  the 
construction  of  additional  hospital  fa- 
cilities In  Arlington  County,  addi- 
tional hospital  facilities  in  the  city 
of  Alexandria  and  additional  hospital 
facilities  in  Fairfax  County.  Let  me  also 
add  that   all  this  was  done  with  the 


assistance  of  Hill-Burton  funds.  Thero 
had  to  be  a  large  amount  of  matching 
funds  from  local  and  State  goverrmients 
as  well  as  large  amounts  of  individual 
and  private  contributions. 

We  are  not  asking  for  anything  for 
northern  Virginia.  This  is  legislation  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  people 
who  normally  use  the  facilities  regardle.';.s 
where  they  come  from. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can- 
not yield  further  to  my  colleague. 

Why,  two  out  of  every  three  people  iii 
hospitals  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
come  from  the  bordering  congressional 
districts.  If  the  folks  in  Virginia  have 
done  so  much,  why  is  it  that  they  all  are 
coming  across  these  bridges  that  havf 
been  built  by  the  taxpayers  of  this  city 
and  the  Nation — and  you  have  not  put  a 
nickel  in  them — why  is  it  that  they  ai.^ 
all  coming  into  the  District  hospitaL- 
for  hospital  treatment? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  gen- 
tleman keeps  on  saying  that  two-thirds 
of  the  people  are  coming  over  here  from 
Virginia  so  many  times  that  I  may  begin 
to  believe  it  myself.  That  is  not  so. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  It  is  all  in  the 
record.  You  have  done  a  great  job  for 
them. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Forty  per- 
cent of  the  patients  come  from  outside 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Includlni: 
the  suburban  area  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land. Tliat  figure  is  40  percent. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Yes,  and  I  ask  is  40 
percent  not  too  many? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman's  question.  I 
might  say  that  this  is  normal  for  any 
metropolitan  area  where  you  have  the 
more  sophisticated  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities and  the  diagnostic  equipment  and 
things  of  that  sort  that  are  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  regret  I  cannot 
yield  any  further.  The  gentleman  has  ju.st 
told  me  of  the  great  effort  that  has  been 
made  in  his  district  to  obtain  hospital.^ 
Is  the  gentleman  telling  me  that  the  peo- 
ple over  there  in  his  district  do  not  think 
much  of  the  medicine  and  the  hospitai.s 
available  over  there,  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son they  are  coming  to  the  District  of 
Columbia? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Not  neces- 
sarily, if  the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  had 
a  father  who  had  a  terminal  illness.  Hi.s 
physician  was  on  the  staff  of  George- 
town University  Hospital.  He  was  per- 
fectly willing  and  able  to  pay  his  own 
way.  He  in  fact  did  pay  the  full  cost  of 
his  treatment  and  would  have  preferred 
an  Arlington  Hospital.  But  his  physician 
recommended  that  he  go  to  Georgetown 
Hospital.  This  happens  in  every  commu- 
nity in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Broyhill,  I  do 
not  blame  you  for  taking  the  position 
that  you  take.  If  I  were  in  your  place.  I 
would  be  doing  just  as  you  are.  I  do  not 
criticize  you  for  it.  You  are  doing  a  great 
job  for  your  folks. 

We  have  put  $55  million  into  hospitals 
in  this  city  over  and  above  that  which 
they  would  get  under  the  Hill-Burtor. 
formula.  We  have  put  $55  million  over 
and  above  that  which  this  District  Is  nor- 
mally supposed  to  receive.  You  cannot  get 
a  nickel  over  and  above  the  formula  for 
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your  respective  districts.  I  cannot  either, 
and  I  have  been  trying.  I  will  bet  that  you 
have  tried  and  that  you  did  not  get  any- 
thing over  and  above  the  normal  amount 
vou  received  under  the  formula. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
tientleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  think  it  might  be 
well  for  the  record  to  show  that  this  40- 
ijercent  figure  that  our  friend  has 
bandied  about  is  not  supported  by  the 
record.  It  is  true  that  on  page  23  of  the 
hearings  Dr.  Grant,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia liealth  officer,  did  say  "and  part 
of  this  is  related  to  the  fact  some  40  per- 
cent of  the  beds  are  occupied  by  residents 
outside  the  District  of  Columbia." 

But  on  page  26,  when  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  SiskI  said: 

You  mentioned  something  about  the  num- 
ber of  Maryland  residents  using  District  of 
Columbia  hospitals.  Do  you  have  a  record 
if  District  of  Columbia  residents  who  may  be 
using  ho-pit.-»!s  in  Maryland  and  Virginia?  I 
'surne  there  :irc  .some. 

Dr.  Grant  said: 

We  do  have  some  but  it  is  very  little. 

The  point  is  that  Mr.  Hannan,  repre- 
senting the  Metropolitan  Washington 
Health  Facilities  Planning  Council,  said 
that  his  figure  of  two-thirds  of  the  pa- 
tient load  being  from  outside  the  District 
was  based  upon  an  actual  survey  made 

by  his  accountants 

^The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  "Mr. 
.\lbert).  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 

'On  request  of  Mr.  Whitener,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Aeernethy  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.  ■» 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  think  we  have  to 
assume  that  the  two-thirds  figure  is  the 
correct  one  and  the  40-pcrccnt  flgiue 
is  something  that  Dr.  Grant  pulled  out 
of  the  air  without  basing  it  on  any  par- 
ticular information. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  would  like  to 
make  one  inoic  ix)int  before  I  leave  the 
'.veil.  There  is  another  juicy  plimi  in 
the  bill  in  addition  to  the  $40  million 
in  grants.  There  is  a  so-called  lending 
v.hich  the  District  may  get  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, from  the  rest  of  the  taxpayers 
of  the  country;  and  the  bill  provides  that 
they  shall  yiay  only  2 '2  percent  interest 
on  that  money. 

How  much  money  can  you  get  out  in 
Iowa,  up  in  New  York  or  down  in  Florida 
or  in  any  other  iiart  of  this  country  at 
2'2  percent  interest?  How  much  at  such 
.  ates  could  .^'ou  get  even  for  a  hospital — 
ven  for  a  hospital  as  badly  as  many  of 
vou  need  it.  at  interest  at  2 ','2  percent? 
Why  should  money  be  made  available 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  to  the  people 
here  at  2' 2  percent?  What  is  so  special 
about  them?  What  imusual  status  of 
iK>verty  can  be  .^hown  that  these  people 
cannot  pay  the  interest  that  you  pay? 
More  particularly  in  view  of  the  high 
degree  of  income  the  people  have  here? 

Actually  this  is  not  an  $80  million  bill. 
It  is  a  $93  million  bill  less  $4  or  $5  mil- 
lion that  they  get  under  the  Hill-Harris 
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Act.  Tliere  is  a  $10  million  grant  in  here 
for  one  of  the  universities  of  the  District, 
which  is  only  refeired  to  in  the  fine  print. 
I  ask  you  to  look  at  page  20  of  the  report, 
item  2,  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
No  one  has  made  any  reference  to  that. 
I  favor  hospitals  for  all  areas,  with  no 
special  favor  to  any  specific  area  such 
as  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Sjjeaker.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  pro  forma  amendment. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  ine  we  are 
confronted  here  with  a  policy  question. 
We  cannot  have  it  both  ways  Some  of  us 
have  had  some  reservations  about  some 
of  the  proposals  around  here  about  home 
rule,  and  we  have  had  .some  reservations 
about  some  proposals  that  have  been 
made  even  within  the  past  few  days 
at>out  the  local  citizens  taking  over  con- 
trol of  the  police  department,  and  we 
have  had  a  variety  of  rather  wild  pro- 
posals from  some  of  the  local  residents 
from  time  to  time. 

I  am  sure  most  Members  join  with  me 
in  complete  and  total  opix>sition  to  any 
such  ridiculous  proposal  as  turning  over 
our  police  department  and  the  manning 
of  that  police  department  to  a  few  people 
within  the  neighborhoods,  just  as  many 
join  with  me  in  placing  certain  limita- 
tions on  how  far  we  are  going  to  go  in 
the  so-called  area  of  home  rule  within 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  city  was  created  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  people,  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  This  city 
exists  today  for  the  convenience  of  over 
200  million  Americans.  This  city,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  belongs  to  the  resi- 
dents of  my  district  in  central  Califor- 
nia, ju.'^t  as  nmch  as  it  belongs  to  the 
residents  of  North  Carolina  or  Florida  or 
Texas  or  Virginia  or  Maryland.  So  long 
as  we  find  it  necessary  to  maintain  a 
capital — and  certainly  I  hope  and  trust 
that  it  will  go  on  indefinitely,  becau.se  we 
certainly  want  our  Nation  to  exist — and 
since  we  must  have  a  Capital,  we  must 
be  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Capital  and  the  services  to  the  peo- 
ple that  are  necessary  to  maintain  our 
Government,  so  we  are  going  to  have  to 
assume  some  obligations  along  with  the 
maintenance  of  that  Capital  as  repre- 
sentative of  and  as  meeting  the  needs  of 
all  the  American  people. 

I  am  not  out  carrying  any  torch  neces- 
sarily for  any  one  of  these  specific  hos- 
pitals or  universities  herein  mentioned. 
But  I  do  say  we  have  to  recognize  a  re- 
.sponsibility  in  this  area.  It  .seems  to  me 
we  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  We  can- 
not say  that  this  is  a  city  which  belongs 
to  the  people  who  live  here  and  we,  as 
Americans  from  other  areas,  have  no 
responsibility,  and  just  let  them  go  their 
way.  None  of  us  wants  to  do  that.  V/e 
have  by  our  votes  many,  many  times  re- 
fused to  permit  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict to  go  their  way. 

So,  since  we  have,  as  I  say,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  do  have  a  compelling  obli- 
gation and  responsibility  to  maintain 
within  this  Capital  of  our  Nation  the 
facilities  that  are  necessary  to  serve  the 
people  who  come  here  of  necessity  to 
serve  the  covmtry. 


So,  for  that  reason,  I  think,  as  I  said 
in  the  beginning,  it  comes  down  to  a 
policy  question.  Are  we  going  to  meet 
that  need? 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  hear- 
ings before  our  committee  indicated  the 
great  need  for  improving  the  hospital 
facilities  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
There  is  a  substantial  need  for  increased 
beds.  The  testimony  showed  beyond  ques- 
tion of  a  doubt  that  the  beds  are  more 
heavily  utilized  here  than  the  national 
average,  and  that  there  is  need  for  new 
facilities  and  new  equipment  to  improve 
the  facilities  necessary  for  the  doctors 
and  nur.ses.  and  .so  on,  to  do  the  kind  of 
job  that  is  necessary. 

I  think  that  in  taking  a  look  at  this 
legislation — and  let  me  say  in  answer  to 
my  friend  from  Mississippi,  tliere  was  no 
attempt  here  to  hide  anything.  As  I  ex- 
plained the  bill  in  the  opening  state- 
ment, I  indicated  that  in  addition  to  the 
$40  million  grant  provided  by  this,  there 
was  a  little  over  $40.5  million  provided 
or  authorized  to  be  provided  in  loans  at 
2.5  percent  interest. 

Certainly,  if  anyone  desires  to  rise  and 
of'er  an  amendment  to  make  the  rate  of 
interest  the  going  rate,  as  in  line  with 
some  other  jjrograms,  of  course  that  Is 
something  the  House  would  have  to 
sijeak  on.  But  I  do  want  to  .say  our  sub- 
committee and  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  not  sought  to 
try  to  bind  anyone  here.  There  are  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  money  involved. 

May  I  say  one  further  thing  with  ref- 
erence to  the  $10  million  mentioned  by 
my  good  friend  from  Mlssl.ssippi.  Tliat 
$10  million  is  not  included  in  funds 
within  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Califomla  has  cxjilrcd. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Sisk  was 
allowed  to  iirocccd  for  3  :'.ddltional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  not  saying  Greorge- 
town  University  Hospital  or  Georgetown 
University  itself  will  not  get  the  $10  mil- 
lion, but  that  $10  million  grant  for  medi- 
cal research  is  coming  from  another 
.source  and  not  from  the  funds  provided 
in  this  bill. 

As  other  unlver.'^ltles  and  other  hospi- 
tals across  the  country  from  time  to  time 
get  research  funds  for  doing  medical  re- 
search, so  I  assume  that  the  depart- 
ment having  responsibility  felt  It  was  a 
justifiable  grant  to  make  to  Georgetown 
in  that  case. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jer.sey. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Did  the  committee  de- 
velop any  figures  as  to  the  percentage  of 
residents  who  use  the  Leahy  Clinic  In 
Boston,  and  the  medical  facilities  there? 
Do  you  have  any  figures  as  to  the  peo- 
I)le  wiio  use  the  medical  facilities  down 
at  Houston.  Tex.,  which  are  splendid 
facilities,  about  which  we  read?  How 
many  are  just  local  people? 

How  many  local  people  use  the  Mayo 
Clinic? 

How  many  local  people  use  the  facili- 
ties in  Lexlnpton.  Ky? 

The  truth  Is  that  all  of  these  metro- 
politan hospitals  and  doctors  serve  an 
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area  for  hundreds  of  miles  around.  That 
Is  all  that  Is  happening  here. 

I  believe  we  have  a  fair  proportion  of 
young  doctors  doing  postgraduate  work 
at  George  Washington  and  Georgetown 
Universities.  There  are  400  from  New 
Jersey  In  the  colleges  here  In  the  Dis- 
trict. 

This  is  not  a  local  situation.  All  of  the 
metropolitan  areas,  such  as  Philadelphia 
and  all  the  rest,  serve  the  entire  area  for 
hundreds  of  miles  around. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
New  Jersey  for  his  contribution.  Of 
course  those  things  are  true. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  While  we  are  crying  the 
crocrodile  tears  here  and  saying  what  we 
should  or  should  not  do,  let  us  ask  the 
gentleman  from  California  if  he  knows 
of  any  other  college  in  the  United  States 
for  which  the  taxpayers  pick  up  the  tab 
100  percent,  other  than  in  the  District  of 
Columbia? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  not  altogether  sure  I 
follow  the  full  implication  of  the  gentle- 
man's question. 

It  is  not  my  understanding  that  we  are 
being  asked  here  to  pick  up  100  percent 
of  the  tab  for  any  one  of  the  universities. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  from  time 
to  time  grants  have  been  made  to  George 
Washington  University  and  grants  have 
been  made  to  Georgetown  University  and 
to  other  universities. 

It  is  not  my  understanding  that  they 
are  solely  and  completely  dependent 
upon  these  grants.  If  the  gentleman  is 
correct.  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

I  know  we  do  make  substantial  grants 
to  other  activities  of  other  universities 
and  medical  schools  and  hospitals  around 
the  country.  Therefore,  this  is  not  the 
only  aiea  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  time  to  time  does  make  grants 
and.  yes.  even  loans. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Of  course  it  is  all  right, 
the  gentleman  implied,  in  some  of  the 
remarks  made  here,  to  do  this. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  has 
again  expired. 

•  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Sisk  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  HALEY.  The  gentleman  implied 
in  his  remarks  we  were  not  doing  enough, 
the  general  taxpayers  were  not  doing 
enough,  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  Howard  Uni- 
versity is  supported  practically  100  per- 
cent by  the  general  taxpayers  of  this 
country. 

As  I  say,  money  is  being  poured  in 
here  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  this 
place  where  we  are  not  even  safe,  where 
it  is  not  safe  to  walk  on  the  streets  of 
this  great  Capital  we  brag  about  so  much. 
I  say  somebody  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia ought  to  do  a  little  looking  around. 
Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  statement 
by  the  gentleman. 

If  I  may  conclude  quickly.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  should  like  to  say  that  I  agree  with  a 
lot  of  what  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
says.  I.  too,  am  concerned  about  some  of 
these   things.  I  do  not  say  we  are  not 


doing    enough     We    may    be   doing    too 
much  in  some  areas. 

All  I  do  is  bring  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  It  is  up  to  the  Hou.se  to 
make  a  decision.  This  is  the  Capital  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  our 
Capital.  Some  of  us  have  said  we  are 
going  to  C3ntinue  to  control  this  city, 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
going  to  control  it,  and  we  are  going  to 
control  it  because  it  belongs  to  all  Amer- 
icans and  not  to  the  few  people  who 
happen  to  live  in  this  particular  area. 

So  long  as  we  are  going  to  control  it 
for  the  benefit  of  all  America,  then  we 
have  to  do  the  tilings  which  are  neces- 
sary to  furnish  the  facilities  to  meet  the 
needs  of  people  who  come  here,  of  neces- 
sity, to  .serve  the  country  and  to  serve 
the  Government. 

We  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  That  is 
the  point  I  am  trying  to  make. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yielc? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  The  gentleman  is  not 
suggesting  there  has  been  some  discrimi- 
nation against  the  District  of  Columbia 
participation  in  the  hospital  programs 
which  are  available  to  every  other  juris- 
diction. 

Mr.  SISK.  Under  no  circumstances.  I 
am  not,  I  say  to  my  friend.  But  I  say  that 
a  need  was  proved  here  for  improving 
and  increasing  hospital  facilities  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  is  the  Capi- 
tal of  our  Nation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to 
retain  total  and  complete  control  we 
must  meet  our  obligations. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Sisk]  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  WHITENER.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man agree  that  he  sat  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  heard  the  testi- 
mony which  indicated  no  one  had  ever 
lifted  a  finger  to  try  to  raise  any  funds 
from  local  givers,  whether  they  be  cor- 
porate or  individual,  to  help  finance  hos- 
pitals? 

Mr.  SISK.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
Generally  the  record  indicates  the  rep- 
resentatives of  these  various  hospitals 
who  came  before  us  had  not  been  suc- 
cessful in  being  able  to  raise  any  sub- 
stantial contributions.  It  is  not  my  un- 
derstanding that  they  did  nothing,  but 
it  is  my  understanding,  that,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  one  individual,  tliere 
had  been  some  attempts  made  but,  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  large  private  indus- 
try being  located  here,  they  were  not 
generally  in  a  position  to  receive  large 
contributions  such  as  exist  in  many  of 
our  cities  across  the  country  where  we 
do  have  substantial  contributors  to  non- 
profit private  hospitals.  Hospitals  in  this 
area  simply  did  not  enjoy  that  particular 


situation,  and  that  was  the  reason  wliv 
they  had  to  come  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  he  will  agree  for  the  ino.st 
part  this  money  which  will  be  taken  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  of  tlie 
United  States  will  be  turned  over  to  pri- 
vately owned  institutions  and  will  be  ri 
addition  to  funds  that  they  will  be 
eligible  to  receive  under  Hill-Burton  aiifl 
other  health  programs? 

Mr.  SISK.  The  gentleman  is  exactl* 
correct.  As  I  said  at  the  beginning.  \u' 
will  cover  up  nothing  here,  and  that  i> 
a  fair  statement.  I  will  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SISK  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman 
if  I  have  sufficient  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from  Mi.";- 
sisslppi  I  Mr  AbernethyI  says  there  l^ 
2 'ij -percent  money  provided  in  this  bill 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SISK.  That  is  right:  $40,575,000  o: 
loan  authority  at  2'2  percent  with  up  to 
50-year  loans   That  is  correct. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  has  ex 
pi  red. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  tn 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  who  has  taken  such  an  inter- 
est in  our  Capital  and  also  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  I  Mr.  BroyhillI. 

I  fully  support  this  bill  and  urge  im- 
mediate passage.  I  think  realistically  thi.^ 
House  should  consider  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  its  context  as  a  Federal  City 
I  know  that  the  State  of  Maryland  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore  has  some  very  great 
hospitals  and  fine  medical  facilities.  Cit- 
izens come  from  a  wide  area  over  the 
whole  State,  from  the  far  western  and 
Eastern  Shore,  rural  areas,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  liigh  degree  of  technical 
and  professional  medical  care  which  is 
available  to  them  in  these  Baltimore  City 
hospitals.  Baltimore  City  could  not  by 
itself  support  these  hospitals.  The  city 
depends  on  the  entire  State.  Correspond- 
ingly it  is  Impossible  for  the  District  ol 
Columbia  within  Itself  to  .support  hospi- 
tals and  advanced  medical  facilities  ol 
the  caliber  needed  here  for  the  citizen.s 
served  from  a  large  region  as  well  as  the 
whole  Nation.  If  you  will  look  at  your  own 
States  and  the  metropolitan  areas  which 
they  contain  you  will  readily  agree  that 
you  must  have  a  large  region  to  support 
the  quality  of  medical  facilities  to  which 
the  citizens  are  entitled. 

I  urge  that  we  act  favorably  on  th.s 
measure. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  Joel  Broyhill  s 
campaien  has  been  .solidified.  I  think  I 
must  add  some  words  m  compliment  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  who 
handled  this  bill,  the  sientleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  SiskI.  I  am  one  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  did  not  sup- 
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port  a  home  rule  bill.  I  believe  this  is  a 
Federal  city.  I  recall  so  well  the  speech  of 
William  Howard  Taft  in  1909,  who 
pointed  out  the  rea.son  why  the  Govern- 
ment is  set  up  as  it  is,  is  to  Kive  every 
American  a  piece  of  his  Government.  He 
went  on  further  to  say  that  part  of  the 
reason  for  that  is.  never  should  the  paro- 
( hial  interest  diminish  the  grandeur  of 
the  Nation. 

And.  now  that  the  Congress  lias  a.s- 
sumed  that  responsibility,  I  have  viewed 
all  the  programs  which  have  come  be- 
fore our  committee  on  the  basis  that  this 
Ls  the  Federal  city. 

Now  looking  at  a  report  that  I  have 
III  my  hand  for  the  year  1966  to  1967. 
we  had  Federal  grants  in  tiie  amount  of 
J149  million  t;oing  all  over  the  Nation: 
we  had  public  grants  in  the  amount  of 
S130.6  million,  we  had  public  Ixjnds  in 
the  amount  of  $533.6  million.  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  there  is  $882,000  of 
,  rants:  public  grants,  zero;  public  bonds, 
zero. 

Mr.  Speaker,  based  upon  a  quick  calcu- 
lation if  we  were  to  allocate  Federal 
rants  on  the  basis  of  State  by  State, 
there  would  be  $2,980,000  for  each  State: 
there  would  be  $2,672,000  of  grants  for 
each  State:  and  there  would  be  $10,672,- 

000  of  public  funds.  Tills  does  not  take 
;nto  account  the  variations  in  popula- 
tion, but  only  gives  us  an  example  of 
what  I  am  talking  about — that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  does  not  liave.  as  I 
•liew  it,  the  availability  of  funds  based 
on  the  various  political  entities  that  come 
into  play  on  a  national  basis. 

I  do  not  believe  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  through  the  authority  we 
liave  given  them,  the  opportunity  to  go 
into  the  money  market  as  any  other 
community  might  proceed.  I  must  say 
this  is  a  very  lilseral  bill,  but  I  must  also 
say  the  need  is  there. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  SiskI,  chairman  of  the 
.subcommittee,  for  the  very  careful  job 
which  he  did  in  the  committee,  and  I 
.supfwrt  the  bill. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
.strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  listened  to  this 
entire  debate  on  S.  1228  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest,  and  I  have  noticed  a  division. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  in  the  l>e- 
u'lrming  that  I  trained  in  the  hospitals 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  I  hope  I 
matured  and  benefited  from  my  medical 

1  xperlence  in  the  hospitals  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  .some  of  which  have 
been  consolidated  into  others  in  inter- 
vening years,  and  some  of  which  have 
not. 

I.  too.  believe  in  the  Federal  City  and 
its  original  concept. 

Further.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  one  time  I 
helped  revise  the  Lanham  Act  into  the 
Hill-Burton  Act.  meaning  that  I  a.ssisted 
and  advised  as  I  completed  several  years 
of  service  in  the  executive  branch  of  this 
Government 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  worried  about  this 
legislation  and  I  have  several  points  on 
which  I  would  like  to  query  those  who 
.support  this  bill  today. 

First,  is  the  absence  of  reports  from 


other  than  governmental  physicians  or 
hospital  authorities,  who  will  directly 
benefit  from  this  windfall  from  the  Gen- 
eral Trea.sury. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  read  the  report 
and  I  even  have  copies  of  the  hearings 
and  I  have  .studied  them  in  great  detail, 
because   of   my   personal    Interest. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  submit  that 
those  reports  that  are  submitted  and  the 
.statements  from  the  Conimi.ssioner  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Health  D?- 
l)artment  are  obviously  what  could  be 
expected  from  those  who.se  job  it  is  to 
build  and  serve  and  hence  could  be  prej- 
udicial and  biased. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  concept  of  the 
Hill-Burton  Act.  as  many  people  knowl- 
edgeable in  this  area  know,  is  one  of  re- 
gional hospitalization.  This  is  ba.sed  upon 
a  spot  check  repeated  at  least  twice 
yearly  by  the  projierly  constituted  au- 
thorities as  to  the  need  for  hospital  beds 
for  individuals  and  for  coverage  tin  ough- 
out  the  entire  area,  based  on  anticipated 
illness  mid  .studied  lines  of  flow  of 
patients. 

It  could  oe  entirely  po.s.sible  that,  anent 
all  of  the  discussion  about  ti;e  suburbs 
feeding  patients  into  the  areas  of  great- 
est collection  of  specialists,  or  the  great- 
est technical  equipment,  that  in  the  be- 
lief of  Hill-Burton — or  now  Hill-Harri.s. 
if  you  prefer — authorities,  that  there  are 
adequate  beds  in  the  area  or  in  the  im- 
mediate contiguous  area  such  as  Balti- 
more, which  was  mentioned  by  one  of 
the  previous  speakers:  so  that  therefore 
additional  funds  under  this  relatively 
well-financed  hospital  construction  and 
reconstruction  technique  which  we  pass 
in  this  Congress  are  not  needed. 

I  believe  we  are  up  against  a  basic 
question  of  principle.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  can  come  constantly 
to  the  Federal  Treasury  on  the  one  hand 
vls-a-vls  the  responsibility  of  local  en- 
terprise taxation  and  ixinding  of  respon- 
sible persons  in  the  suburbs,  on  the  other. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many 
provisions  for  impacted  areas  of  gov- 
ernmental concentration,  and  for  taking 
care  of  the  Federal  City,  and  there  are 
adequate  grants  and  appropriations 
which  can  t>e  made  including  brick  and 
mortar  as  well  as  modernization,  staff, 
and  so  forth. 

I  am  very  worried  about  the  particular 
and  specifically  earmarked  grants  for 
"experimental  research"  to  certain  hos- 
pitals indicated  in  t)oth  the  report  and 
the  hearings,  but  not  adequately  ex- 
plained. I  believe  we  should  not  legislate 
specifically  for  such  things,  but  for  the 
warp  and  the  woof — the  good  health  and 
the  quality  care  of  all. 

I  am  in  opp>osition  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  briefly? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  just  briefly  to 
point  out  the  fact  that  of  course  these 
hearings  were  rather  well  publicized,  at 
least,  as  far  as  I  know.  We  did  have  rather 
extensive  hearings.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  As  I  said  to  the  gentleman. 


I  have  a  copy  of  them.  I  have  Interlined 
them.  I  have  read  them  in  complete  de- 
tail. 

Mr.  SISK  I  might  .say  that  everyone 
who  desired,  of  course,  was  heard  in  the 
testimony.  And  that  in  addition  to  all 
the  repre.sentatlves  of  the  hospitals  and 
the  Medical  Society  for  the  Di-strict  of 
Columbia,  we  did  have  a  letter  in  the 
record  made  by  the  Federation  of  Cit- 
izens A.s.sociations  liere  in  the  District, 
also  the  Health  Facilities  Planning  Coun- 
cil for  Metropolitan  Washington,  and  the 
Hosiiital  Council  of  the  National  Capital 
Area. 

Mr.  HALL  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman, 
Mr  Speaker.  I  have  the  complete  break- 
down by  Mr  Bucher  of  the  Hospital 
Council  of  the  National  Capital  Area.  But 
the.se  are  not  the  people  concerned  with 
the  private  rendition  of  medical  and 
hospital  care,  the  actual  practitioners, 
these  are  people  organized  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  doing  ju.st  what  is  being  done 
in  this  bill. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  con- 
tribution. 

AMENDMENT    TO    THE     COMMriTEE    AMENDMENT 
HKfERED  UT    MR.  CROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offw  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On  page  7,  strike  out 
lines  3  through  6  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

••(c)  Each  such  loan  shall  bear  interest 
at  a  rate  which  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  adequate  to  cover  ( 1 )  the  cost  of  the 
lunds  to  the  Treasury  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  current  average  yields  of  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  having  maturities  comparable 
to  the  maturities  of  loans  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  section,  and  (2)  probable 
losses.  Each  such  loan  shall  be  repaid  over 
a  period  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
appropriate,  but  not  exceeding  50  years." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all 
I  should  like  to  say  that  I  have  been  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  almost  everyone 
who  has  spoken  in  support  of  this  bill 
today  also  voted  only  a  short  time  ago 
to  increase  the  Federal  taxes  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  all  of  them, 
by  10  percent,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
gave  a  pledge  to  the  taxpayers  that  they 
were  going  to  join  in  cutting  spending 
by  $6  billion.  Yet  here  we  find  them  to- 
day supporting  the  expenditure  of  some 
$90  million  to  be  taken  from  the  pockets 
of  the  taxpayers  all  over  the  country  to 
support  the  District  of  Columbia. 

We  will  have  the  District  of  Columbia 
appropriation  bill  here  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  it  will  point  out  then  to  you  how 
deeply  the  District  of  Columbia,  despite 
what  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
SisKl  tries  to  say — has  its  hand  in  the 
Federal  Treasury.  Now  this  is  an  amend- 
ment which  would  simply  say  to  those 
who  borrow  from  the  loan  fund  to  build 
hospitals  in  the  District  that  they  must 
pay  the  going  cost  by  way  of  interest, 
that  the  Government  is  compelled  to  pay 
for  the  money  it  borrows  to  make  the 
loan  funds  available.  That  is  all  the 
amendment  does. 
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Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to  strike 
out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  of 
course,  this  bill  does  provide,  as  the  gen- 
tleman Irom  Iowa  Indicates,  for  a  2'2- 
percenl  rate  on  those  loans.  Now  there 
has  been  a  precedent  for  this  in  that  so 
far  as  I  know  the  only  loan  authority  ex- 
isting today  under  the  Department  of 
Health,  I':ducation,  and  Welfare  dealing 
In  the  medical  field  is  set  at  2 '2  percent. 
So  I  do  think  to  that  extent  it  does  rep- 
resent a  precedent  in  that  we  are  not  here 
breaking  any  new  ground. 

I  recognize  that  this  is  substantially 
below  the  cost  of  money  today  and  that 
it  does  represent  a  subsidy.  But  I  think 
it  does  come  down  to  a  matter  of  policy, 
as  to  what  we  will  do,  to  assist  and  help 
in  meeting  the  health  needs  of  our  Na- 
tions  Capital.  I.  for  one.  atn  going  to  op- 
pose the  gentleman's  amendment  be- 
cause I  believe  that  In  line  with  the 
grants  that  we  are  also  providing  for  in 
this  Iccislation,  the  loan  provisions  at 
tlie  rakft'Of  2'_>  percent  is  again  simply 
fulfilling  tlie  obligation  to  an  area  where 
substantial  need  has  been  shown  Based 
on  tliat.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  wv.e  that 
the  HoUc-^c  vote  down  the  amendnuMit. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
S|x*akcr.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   SISK.   I  yield  to  the  gcntltman. 

Mr.  BROYtlILL  of  Virginia.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from 
C.Tlifornia  that  there  is  a  precedent  for 
this  2'j-percent  interest  rate  In  much 
other  Federal  legislation  and  Federal 
pro.^,'iams. 

But  in  addition  I  tried  to  point  out  a 
moment  ago  that  this  borrowing  author- 
ity is  merely  replacing;  the  borrowing  au- 
thority that  other  States  and  other  com- 
munities hue  and  they  get  a  tax  exemp- 
tion— or  rather  the  peo!)le  who  lend  the 
money  get  a  tax  exemption  on  the  in- 
terest that  .'s  received. 

Therefore,  that  has  a  net  eflect  of  a 
Federal  subsidy  since  these  funds  are 
being  borrowed  directly  from  the  Federal 
Treasuiy. 

It  makes  very  little  difference  whether 
It  is  2' J  percent  or  Vvhether  the  borrow- 
ing Is  coming  from  the  general  market 
with  a  tax  exemption  on  the  income.  The 
net  result  is  still  somewhat  the  same. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  oppovse  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  wonder  If  I  under- 
stand what  the  gentleman  is  saying. 

Is  the  gentleman  saying  that  we  should 
not  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  which  would 
merely  require  that  those  folks  who  bor- 
row money  pay  the  same  interest  for 
that  money  that  the  Government  pays 
to  the  people  from  whom  the  Govern- 
ment borrows.  Is  that  what  the  amend- 
ment does? 

Mr.  SISK.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
the  intent  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa — and  let  me 
simply  say  we  recognize  the  equity  In 
that  position — but  all  I  was  attempting 
to  say  was  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  already  are  including  as  direct  grants 


over  $40  million  to  meet  a  need,  which  I 
believe  is  a  proven  need,  and  the  fact 
that  we  in  additi:)n  are  making  .some 
loan  money  available  at  a  subsidized  in- 
terc-^t  rate  is  in  a  .sense  doing  to  the  same 
extent  something  that  we  are  doing  in 
the  grant  provisions. 

Mr.  WHITENER,  As  I  understand  it, 
thi.s  payback  period  might  go  as  long 
as  .50  years — as  long  as  40  to  50  years. 

Mr.  SISK  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  So  if  30  years  from 
now  the  interest  rate  being  paid  by  the 
Government  should  be  15  percert.  these 
folks  who  borrow  the  money  would  still 
only  be  paying  2 '2  percent. 

Mr.  SISK.  Yes. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Whereas,  under  the 
':ientlemans  amendment,  if  the  interest 
rates  should  escalate,  then  the  taxpayer 
would  not  be  penalized  under  this  loan 
program. 

It  seems  to  mr.  the  amendment  is  a 
very  reasonable  one. 

Mr.  SISK.  The  gentleman  is  exactly 
correct. 

Of  course.  If  the  interest  rate  went 
down  to  1  75  percent,  these  people  would 
.still  be  paving  2'.>  percent  brcau.se  that 
is  the  rate  on  the  loan. 

I  recognize  the  intent  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  :ind  in  many  in.stances 
I  have  supported  the  gentleman.  But  my 
only  justification  for  taking  the  position 
that  I  do  here  today  is.  as  I  said,  because 
through  the  grants  that  we  have  already 
placed  in  the  bill,  we  are  recognizing 
there  is  a  need  above  and  beyond  the 
normal  one.  We  as  Americans  are  meet- 
ing it.  So  far  as  the  loan  provisions  are 
concerned,  we  are  meeting  it  at  a  mini- 
mum rate  of  interest  as  provided  in  the 
bill.  On  that  basis  I  favor  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  point  out 
that  loans  made  by  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  bear  an  interest 
rate  of  2  percent,  which  is  less  than  the 
amount  in  the  bill,  and  that  has  been  in 
existence  for  35  years.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Iowa  receives  anything  under 
that  program  or  not.  There  is  ample 
precedent  for  the  legislation  provided  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  tried  to  increase 
that  interest  rate,  and  will  join  in  any 
effort  that  is  made  to  increase  that  in- 
terest rate.  There  is  no  such  tiling  these 
days  as  a  2-  or  2'2-percent  interest  rate. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  California  and  the  District 
Committee  for  reporting  favorably  on 
this  hospital  leiuslation  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Last  fall  I  had  a  personal  experience 
at  one  of  the  hospitals  in  Washington 
by  reason  of  a  relative  being  sick.  The 
overcrowded  conditions  were  deplorable. 


I  cannot  go  along  with  the  statements 
that  compare  hospital  financing  in 
Wa.shington.  D.C.,  with  Minneapoliji, 
Indianapolis,  and  other  towns  over  lUe 
Nation.  Wa.shington.  DC.  is  entirely 
ditferent  from  any  other  town  in  ilie 
Unittd  States,  tspccially  as  far  as  bu-i- 
ness.  industrial,  population,  personal  in- 
come per  person,  and  so  forth  are  con- 
crrned.  I  do  not  think  a  hospital  of  any 
map-nitude  could  be  constructed  in  Min- 
neapolis or  any  of  the  other  towns  that 
w're  mentioned  in  the  report  if  those 
towns  did  not  have  a  great  number  of 
large  industries,  big  income  from  busi- 
nt'.ss  operations  who  willingly  make  lan;e 
contributions  for  iiospitals  and  othi'r 
civic  projects.  In  most  of  those  arca.s. 
when  hcsoitals  are  to  be  instructed  or 
supported,  generally  big  fat  ch.xks  come 
from  these  large  corporations.  industrle.<;. 
and  factory  management  to  help  finance 
their  hospitals. 

Washington.  DC.  is  depending  on  Gov- 
ernment and  mo.stly  moderate-income 
workers  for  taxes.  I  venture  to  say  that 
95  percent  of  the  population  in  Wa.shint;- 
ton  are  not  in  any  position  to  give  bii; 
checks  to  support  hospitals  and  othei 
civic  projects.  When  you  talk  about 
Washington's  population  you  include  the 
surrounding  areas  in  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. Government  employees  greatly  live 
in  the  surrounding  towns  in  adjoining 
States  and  they  are  in  no  position  to 
donate  big  money  to  hospitals. 

At  Casualty  Hospital  I  was  amazed  i:- 
.see  the  number  of  emergency  case.s 
brought  in  day  and  night.  I  made  an  in- 
quiry of  this  particular  hospital,  and 
they  stated  that  in  1  year's  time  they  had 
approximately   35.000   emergency   cases. 

Now.  you  do  not  run  into  situations 
like  this  in  many  towns  over  the  United 
States.  We  have  millions  of  tourists  com 
ing  into  this  town  during  the  year  wh( 
require    emergency    attention:    90    per 
cent  of  the  so-called  Government  em 
ployees  are  not  in  a  financial  position  U 
support  hospitals.  So  I  do  not  think  thar. 
the    argument    comparing    other    citle.s 
holds  any  strength  whatsoever  as  far  a.s 
this  legislation  is  concerned.  I  am  verj' 
anxious  to  observe  some  of  the  economy 
statesmen  who  are  here  talking  about 
reducing    hospital    expenditures.    This 
week  a  bill  comes  in  here  to  give  a  dole 
or  a  subsidy  to  seme  of  these  rich  cor- 
poration farmers  to  the  extent  of  about 
33,200,000.000  annually.  The  Agriculture 
Committee  is  asking  to  extend  this  gra- 
tuity an  additional  year — for  1970. 

I  wonder  if  some  of  the  colleagues  of 
mine  who  are  talking  today  about  cut- 
ting some  few  dollars  away  from  the 
hospitals  will  be  marching  up  the  aisles 
to  give  the  corporation  farmers  S3  bil- 
lion plus  for  not  planting  all  their  land 
in  the  year  1970? 

I  am  anxious  to  see  how  some  of  the 
economy  statesmen  are  going  to  vote 
when  they  bring  the  farm  bill  in  later  in 
the  week. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  vote  occius, 
I  think  we  ought  to  do  a  little  ration- 
alization in  our  own  minds.  I  had  not 
intended  to  inject  myself  Into  this  de- 
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bate,  but  I  played  a  very  important  part 
in  connection  with  the  hospital  legisla- 
tion relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 
My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  AbernethyI.  will  remember 
that  not  so  many  years  ago.  when  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  amending  the  Hospital 
Center  Act.  as  a  result  of  which  Sibley 
Hospital  got  $4,300,000.  Providence  Hos- 
pital got  $4,100,000,  and  the  Children's 
Hospital  got  more  than  $2  million,  and 
Columbia,  as  I  remember,  and  George- 
town Hospitals  benefited,  but  my  friend 
from  Mississippi  opiJosed  that  legisla- 
tion at  that  time. 

If  I  have  made  a  statement  that  is 
iiicorrect,  I  will  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  to  cor- 
rect me. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MrCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  will  realize  I  am  just  as  con- 
si.stent  tflday  as  I  was  then. 

Mr.  MrCORMACK,  The  'gentleman  is 
ni.st  as  incon.sistent .  in  my  opinion. 

But.  in  any  event,  the  gentleman  op- 
;jo.sed  the  legislation  on  that  occasion. 

I  also  introduced  a  bill  to  provide 
$2,500,000  for  George  Washington  Hos- 
pital. 

Remarks  are  made  here  today  that 
there  is  no  local  contribution.  Well,  of 
course,  there  is  local  contribution,  and 
there  is  contribution  from  throughout 
the  country.  There  were  contributions  to 
Providence  Hospital  from  throughout 
the  country.  Contributions  were  made 
bv  the  order  of  sisters,  the  Daughters  of 
Charity  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and 
friends  of  theirs  throughout  the  coun- 
try'. There  were  contributions  made  for 
Sibley  from  throughout  the  country  by 
many  countless  persons  who  were  inter- 
ested in  the  Sibley  Memorial  Hospital. 
There  were  contributions  made  to  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  in  Washington,  one  of 
rhe  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  entire  world. 
So  contributions  were  nationwide  to 
these  various  hospitals  in  raising  the 
necessary  money  to  build  the  hospitals, 
to  pay  the  difference  between  the  grants 
and  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  actual  costs  of  con- 
struction of  the  hospitals  here. 

So  the  situation,  as  stated  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  and  others,  is 
that  this  is  a  Federal  City.  Last  year  we 
had  6.500.000  persons  visit  this  Capital. 
By  1970  it  is  estimated  10  million  people 
will  visit  the  Capital.  How  many  others 
will  visit  the  Capital  City?  These  hos- 
pitals serve  our  people,  our  constituents, 
if  they  get  sick  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. The  District  of  Columbia,  in  rela- 
tion to  contributions  from  the  Federal 
Goveniment.  has  been  sadly  lagging  in 
bygone  years. 

I  wanted  to  make  these  few  observa- 
tions that  the  same  opposition  exists 
today  that  existed  not  so  many  years 
ago  to  the  bill  I  introduced  to  amend 
the  Hospital  Center  Act,  and  certainly 
that  bill  has  done  tremendous  good.  It 
has  enabled  countless  thousands  of  per- 
sons, not  only  those  living  in  the  Dis- 
trict, but  throughout  the  country,  to 
receive    hospitalization    who    otherwise 


would  not  have  beeii  able  to  receive  ade- 
quate hospitalization,  if  the  bill  I  intro- 
duced had  not  been  enacted  into  law. 

This  legislation  was  designed  to  bene- 
fit human  beings.  Any  one  of  us  might 
get  sick  at  any  time.  No  one  of  us  knows 
when  he  will  be  visited  with  illness 
which  will  require  medical  attention 
and  hospitalization. 

The  city  of  Washington  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  unique  in  that  from 
all  over  the  country  countle.ss  millions 
of  persons  come  to  our  Capital  City  each 
year.  The  demand  is  going  to  grow  more 
and  more  for  ho.spital  facilities  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

So  I  rise  to  give  my  colleagues  the 
benefit  of  my  knowledge  and  actual  ex- 
perience in  connection  with  passage  of 
lesi.slation  of  this  kind. 

I  see  today  the  same  opposition  that 
was  encountered  to  the  bill  I  introduced 
some  years  ago,  out  of  which  has  come 
.so  much  good. 

This  is  a  bill  designed  to  serve  human 
beings,  .suffering  human  beings,  and  .sick 
human  beings.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  legis- 
lation in  the  r:;!ht  direction. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Albert'.  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Gross  I. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
divi.sion  (demanded  by  Mr,  Gross  1  there 
were — ayes  32.  noes  63, 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its 
present  form. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr,  Hall  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  S.  1228 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  ol 
Columbia. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annoimced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


-Abblt  t 

Aheriothy 

Ardrows,  AIr. 

A>ihbrook 

.^«i^lmoro 

HarlriR 

BcvllI 

Uliu-k-burii 

Bow 

B:ny 

Brliiklpy 

Brock 

Brown,  Mloh. 

Buchnrnn 

Biirke.  Fla, 

Burton,  Utah 

Carter 

Clanry 

Clawson.  Del 

Collier 

Colmer 

Cowyrr 

Davis.  Wis 

Denney 

Drvlne 

DIrkln.son 

Dole 

Dowiilnp 

Diniran 

Everett 

Klyiit 

Foley 

Ford.  Oerald  R 

Oathlinis 

GoodlliiK 

r.niTln 

Oross 


The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  108,  nays  290.  not  voting  34, 
as  follows: 

IRollNo,  2721 
YEAS— 108 

Gubser 
Hiicnii 
Haley 
Hall 

Hnmmer- 
schmldt 
Hiuisen,  Idaho 
Harrison 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hunt 

Hutchlnjoii 
Ichord 
Joras 
Jo';c.s.  Mo 
Jones.  N,C 
Kmi;.  N,Y, 
Kiivkcndall 
Kvl 
Laird 
LanRcn 
Latta 
Lenr.on 
McCullorh 
McEwcn 
Marsh 
Martin 
May 
Mnyi'c 
Mrods 
MUhrl 
Miller.  01i;n 
Mills 
MlnKhiill 
Ml/« 

MontnomiTy 
Myers 

NAYS— 290 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis.  Ga. 

Daw!;on 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

Din  pell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdv 

Dult.kl 

Dw>'er 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala, 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Edwards.  La. 

Ellbers 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evar.s.  Colo. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

PrlBhan 

Pindley 

Fl&her 

Flood 

Ford. 

William  D 
Fountain 
Praser 

Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
P\ilton,  Pa. 
Ptilton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Gallflanakts 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Glaimo 
Glbbor.s 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
GoodeH 
Green.  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa 
Griffiths 
G  rover 
Gude 
Halleck 
Halpern 


Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  ni, 

Andrews. 

N  Dak 
Anrunzlo 
Aiends 
A.shlcy 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battin 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Br.^demas 
Biasco 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Brovhlll.  N  C 
BrovhiU.  Va. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton.  Calif. 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa, 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cabell 
CahlU 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clark 
Clausen 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
CoheJun 
Con  able 
Conte 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cramer 
Culver 
Cunnlnghajn 


Nichols 

ONeal,  Ga. 

Plrnte 

I'rlce.  Tex. 

QulUcn 

llaiidall 

Rarlck 

Retd.  III. 

Relnecke 

Roth 

Rouclebush 

Sulterfleld 

Savior 

Sihndeberg 

.S-herle 

Selden 

Shipley 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif, 

.Smith,  NY. 

Smith.  Okla. 

.Srivdcr 

Steed 

Tr-amir,  Calif. 

Thomp.Non.  Ga. 

Tuck 

Viinder  Jogt 

W:i1klnB 

Wat  .son 

WhiLlley 

Whltener 

Whltten 

WlcKins 

Wylle 

Zlon 


Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanra 

Hardy 

Harslia 

Han-ey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Htl.stoskl 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joel  son 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Kieppe 

Kluczyr.skl 

Kornegay 

Kupfe.-man 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Lecpett 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCIure 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McPall 
McMUlan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
MaUll&rd 
M:.'hias.  Calif. 
Mathias.  Md. 
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Matsunaga 

Mesklll 

MiUer.  Cailf. 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mor.agan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex, 

Morse.  Mass. 

Morton 

Mo&her 

Moss 

Miuphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  NY. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

NeiseD 

Nix 

O'Hara,  Dl. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

PhUblB   ■ 

Pike 

Poage 

Podell 

Poff 

Pollock 

Price.  III. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 
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Purcell 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Rees 

Reld.  NY. 

Reirel 

Reusg 

RieRle 

Rlver.s 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

RoKers,  Colo 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Ron  an 

Rooney.  NY 

Roor.ey.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St  Onge 

Sandman 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Springer 

SmlTord 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Ariz 

Stelger,  Wis. 


Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thomp?on.  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wl.s 

Tlernan 

Tunr.cy 

Udall 

UUman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlio 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watts 

Whalen 

White 

Wldnall 

Williams,  Pa. 

WlUls 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zvach 


NOT  VOTING— 34 


Anderson 

Tenn. 
Asplnall 
Blanton 
Hoggs 
Bolton 
Brook! 
Conyers 
Dent 

Evlns,  Tenn. 
Firo 
Gallagher 


Gardner 

Gray 

Gurney 

Hansen,  Wash 

Hubert 

Herloi.g 

Holland 

HuU 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 


Lukpns 

O'Hara,  Mich 

PlckJe 

Resntck 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Roybal 

Schwengel 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Waggon  ner 


^^^.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  for.  with  Mrs.  Bol- 
ton against. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  for.  with  Mr.  Klrwan  against. 
Mr.  Talcott  for,  with  Mr.  Dent  against. 
Mr  Gardner  for,  with  Mr.  Boggs  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr  Hebert  with  Mr  Gurney. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with   Mr    Lukens. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Schwengel 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr  Her- 
long 

Mr   Conyers  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr    Asplnall  with  Mr.  Hull. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  0"H<ira  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr  Blanton  with  Mr.  Roybal. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Stuckey. 

Mr  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  King  of 
California. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  NELSEN,  Mr.  CLEVELAND,  Mr. 
KLEPPE,  and  Mr.  CAREY  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  'nay." 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri,  Mr.  LAIRD, 
Mr.  VANDER  JAGT,  and  Mr.  BROWN  of 
Michigan  chantjed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  authorize  project  grants  and 
loans  for  construction  and  moderniza- 
tion of  hospitals  and  other  medical 
facilities  in  the  District  of  Columbia." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SCHOOL   FARES 


Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  18248) 
to  amend  the  acts  of  August  9,  1955.  and 
July  24,  1956,  relating  to  certain  common 
carrier  operations  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  in  the  House  as  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  18248 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  2  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  fares  for  the  transportation  of 
schoc.lchlldren  In  the  District  of  Columbia", 
approved  August  9,  1955  (DC.  Code.  sec.  44- 
214a).  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  In  the  case  of  any  common  carrier 
required  to  furnish  transportation  to  school- 
children at  a  reduced  fare  under  this  Act, 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Commission  shall,  sls  soon  as  practicable  af  t«r 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968.  and  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  certify  to  the  Commissioner  cf 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  respect  to  that 
fiscal  year,  an  amount  which  Is  the  difference 
between  the  total  of  all  reduced  fares  paid 
during  that  fiscal  year  to  each  such  carrier 
by  schoolchildren  In  accordance  with  this  Act 
and  the  amount  which  would  have  been  pyaid 
during  that  fiscal  year  to  each  such  carrier  If 
such  fares  had  been  paid  at  the  lowest  adult 
f.i.re  established  by  the  Commission  for  reg- 
ular route  transportation  In  that  fiscal  year. 
In  the  case  of  the  amount  certified  under 
this  section  for  each  such  carrier  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1968.  June 
30.  1969.  and  June  30,  1970,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall,  upon 
certification  of  that  amount,  pay  to  each  such 
carrier  the  amount  so  certified  for  that  fiscal 
year." 

Sec.  2  (ai  The  last  sentence  of  section  7 
of  title  I  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  grant 
a  franchise  to  DC.  Transit  System,  Inc.,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  July  24,  1956 
(70  Stat.  598:  Public  Law  84-757) .  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"until  January  1.  1968,  and  thereafter  the 
entire  cost  of  removal,  regrading.  and  pav- 
ing shall  be  the  obligation  of  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. " 

(bi  Section  710  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the  District  of 
Columbia",  approved  March  3.  1901  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  44-211).  is  repealed. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2.  line  16,  strike  out  all  of  section  2. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  some  time  the  Wash- 


ington Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Com- 
mission and  the  DC.  Transit  System 
have  been  advising  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  that  the 
transit  system  was  in  trouble.  The  mat- 
ter was  referred  to  my  subcommittee  last 
year,  and  we  held  considerable  hearin^.s 
We  called  before  the  committee  the 
members  of  the  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Area  Transit  Commission  and  in- 
quired of  them  about  the  difficulty  the 
transit  company  was  In.  They  advised 
us  that  the  transit  system  was  in  a  short - 
cash  position  and  was  In  considerable 
difficulty.  We  talked  with  them  and  al.so 
talked  with  officials  of  the  transit  com- 
pany, attempting  to  work  out  somethlni; 
which  would  enable  the  company  to 
stay  in  business  and  not  get  Into  the  posi- 
tion the  company  was  In  about  195.T. 
when  the  former  transit  company  had 
to  go  out  of  business  and  was  taken  over 
by  the  present  transit  system. 

Speaking  for  myself — and  I  believe  the 
other  members  of  the  subcommitt<>;' 
agree  with  me — we  kept  putting  this  off. 
hoping  a  solution  would  arise.  We  hopet' 
something  could  be  worked  out  so  that 
the  company  would  be  able  to  continue  tn 
operate. 

Last  fall  the  information  given  us  b' 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Commission  showed  that  the 
transit  system  had  been  losing  consider- 
able money  all  during  the  year  1967.  Thpv 
had  several  proposals  to  alleviate  the  sit 
uation.  I  believe  there  were  two  or  three 

Our  committee  finally  decided  w^ 
would  see  if  they  could  work  out  thel- 
problems  on  the  basis  of  the  bill  we  have 
brought  to  the  floor,  which  would  hav(> 
the  transit  system  paid  the  difference  be 
tween  the  reduced  fares  that  are  given 
to  the  schoolchildren  In  the  District  o: 
Columbia  and  the  lowest  adult  fare. 

To  go  back  a  little  bit,  in  1962  the  Con- 
gress enacted  a  law  which  provided  for 
the  transit  system  to  be  paid  the  differ- 
ence between  the  reduced  fare  which  the 
school  students  pay  and  the  lowest  adult 
fare  the  system  carries.  The  law  which 
was  passed,  contrary  to  what  I  thought 
and  what  everybody  else  thought  was  tho 
intent  of  the  Congress,  has  been  so  con- 
strued that  DC.  Transit  does  not  get  thi- 
advantage  of  It.  but  the  Virginia  and 
Maryland  transit  companies  which  oper- 
ate into  the  District  of  Columbia  do. 

Although  DC  Transit  carries  95  per- 
cent of  the  students,  it  gets  no  benefit 
from  It.  The  riders  of  the  transit  com- 
pany are  paying  larger  fares  to  subsidize 
the  reduced  fare  given  to  school  children 
We  have  delayed  this  matter  until  thi."- 
year.  The  transit  company  was  loslnt: 
money  in  1967.  This  year  its  losses  are 
much  greater.  Their  cash  position  is  de- 
plorable, and  we  felt  amending  the  bill 
as  we  did  and  providing  for  a  3-year 
period  for  picking  up  the  difference  be- 
tween the  reduced  fare  and  the  adult 
fare  would  work  out. 

There  are  many  misunderstandings  as 
to  the  purpose  of  this  bill.  Some  seem  to 
feel  that  the  payment  of  part  of  the  cost 
of  transporting  District  schoolchildren  at 
public  cost  will  create  a  windfall  of 
profits  to  the  DC.  Transit  Co.  Some  seem 
to  have  the  idea  that  the  bill  is  designed 
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solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  present  own- 
ers of  the  local  bus  system.  Everyone  has 
a  right  to  his  opinion  but  no  one  has  a 
right  to  be  wrong  about  his  facts.  This 
bill  will  not  provide  a  windfall  to  anyone. 
It  is  designed  to  meet  a  problem  which 
would  exist  regardless  of  who  the  owners 
of  the  bus  system  are. 

When  Congress  approved  the  franchise 
for  the  DC.  Transit  Co.  in  1956,  it  stated 
in  the  franchi.se  that  it  considered  that  a 
6 '2-percent  return  on  the  gross  operat- 
ing revenues  of  the  company  would  be  a 
fair  return  to  the  company.  I  point  out 
to  the  committee  that  never,  since  the 
present  franchise  has  been  effective,  has 
the  company  received  that  percentage  of 
income. 

The  exhibit  on  page  15  of  the  supple- 
mental report  showing  percent  return  on 
bus  operations  shows  that  contrary  to  the 
reasonable  income  stated  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  company  has  only  once  in  10 
years  received  as  much  as  the  low  rate  of 
return  set  by  the  regulatory  agencico. 
The  charge  that  the  company  has  made 
excessive  profits  is  just  not  supported  by 
the  record.  For  example,  the  rates  estab- 
lished by  the  regulatory  commission  for 
1967  projected  a  maximum  of  5.24  per- 
cf^nt.  The  company  actually  earned  3.64 
percent,  about  3  percent  le.ss  than  wliat 
Congress  said  would  be  reasonable. 

The  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Commission,  which  establishes 
rates  for  all  bus  companies  in  the  area, 
advised  us  that  a  critical  situation  exists 
and  will  continue  to  exist  unless  some 
.  uch  legislation  is  enacted.  In  1962,  Con- 
<-'iess  enacted  legislation  to  provide  that 
;.ie  District  of  Columbia  government  pay 
,>art  of  the  cost  of  transpoiting  school- 
(liildren.  This  bill  was  designed  to  apply 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  transit  sys- 
tem. However,  under  the  formula  ap- 
iHoved,  DC.  Transit  has  not  received  1 
cent  even  though  it  provides  service  to 
95  percent  of  all  schoolchildren  riding  a 
bus  in  the  District.  Only  one  bus  company 
which  operates  mainly  outside  the  Dis- 
trict has  received  payments.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand why  there  should  be  objection 
now  to  accomplishing  what  was  intended 
in  1962.  This  bill  makes  the  intent  of 
Congress  applicable  to  the  DC.  Transit 
the  same  as  it  applies  to  other  carriers.  I 
should  point  out  that  the  schoolchildren 
In  the  surrounding  counties  are  provided 
transportation  at  public  cost  either  on 
publicly  owned  and  operated  school  buses 
or  under  contract  with  private  carriers. 

The  facts  are  that  in  1967.  the  local 
bus  company  earned  only  3.64  percent  on 
its  revenues.  The  regulatoi-y  commission 
knows  and  I  believe  Members  of  this 
House  must  know  that  you  cannot  at- 
tract investment  or  boriow  money  for 
tliat  rate  of  interest  and  you  would  have 
difficulty  finding  Investment  money  at 
about  twice  that  rate. 

The  exhibits  in  the  supplemental  re- 
port show  the  facts  about  the  present 
earning  position  of  the  company.  During 
the  month  of  April  in  1967,  the  company 
earned  $254,735.35.  In  April  1968.  the 
company  lost  $247,177  in  revenues  and 
has  a  net  of  only  $7,557  or  a  return  of 
-■'■'loo  percent.  This  rate  of  earning  is  in 
contrast  with  the  rate  of  8.30  percent  in 


April  1967  in  which  year  the  company 
earned  only  3.64  percent.  In  May  1968, 
the  company  had  another  loss  of  operat- 
ing income  amounting  to  $144,600  com- 
pared with  the  same  month  of  1967. 

Statements  that  this  bill  will  provide 
a  windfall  profit  are  not  accurate.  The 
regulatory  commission  states  clearly  that 
the  rate  regulations  will  in  no  case  per- 
mit the  company  to  eain  more  than  the 
rate  of  return  intended  under  the  rates 
set  by  the  commission.  The  statement  by 
the  chaiiman  of  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Commission  as 
.shown  at  the  bottom  of  page  6  of  the 
supplemental  report  explains  clearly  how 
the  Commission  would  apply  any  pay- 
ment to  the  company  so  that  the  bus 
riders  and  the  general  public  would  re- 
ceive the  benefit.  There  will  be  no  wind- 
fall to  the  company. 

EMcient  bus  service  at  reasonable  rates 
is  necessary  in  the  District.  It  can  never 
be  fuiTiished  by  any  company  if  it  is 
not  permitted  to  make  a  reasonable 
profit.  The  regulatory  agency  recom- 
mends this  legislation  as  a  highly  desir- 
able aid  to  them  in  their  ratemaking 
responsibilities  and  to  the  company  in 
realizing  a  financial  base  to  maintain  its 
economic  health.  The  present  bus  opera- 
tion in  the  District  provides  excellent, 
comfortable  .service  at  reasonable  rates. 
Congiess  pledged  to  see  that  such  service 
was  provided.  This  bill  should  be  ap- 
proved as  a  part  of  the  obligation  of  Con- 
gress to  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  alto- 
gether too  much  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  intemperate  report  of  a  person 
who  held  apparently  fair  hearings  on 
the  operations  of  the  company,  only  to 
branch  off  in  his  report  into  the  usual 
type  of  irrelevant  criticism  against  the 
company,  based  largely  upon  happenings 
which  nave  been  explored  and  explained 
prior  to  the  entrance  of  D.C.  Transit  Sys- 
tem, Inc.  in  the  transportation  business 
in  Washington.  However.  Congress 
should  know  the  true  facts. 

EARNINGS 

The  impression  sought  to  be  created 
by  the  critics  of  the  company  that  the 
company  has  earned  excessive  returns 
on  its  operation  is  an  erroneous  one. 
The  rates  of  fare  are  prescribed  by  a 
regulatory  Commission — Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Commission 
and  its  predecessor,  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission— established  by  Congress. 
When  the  rates  of  fare  are  established, 
the  Commission  sets  forth  in  its  order 
its  guess  as  to  what  the  eaiTiings  will  be 
and  what  rate  of  return  will  be  realized. 

Except  for  1  year,  the  company  has 
never  earned  the  rate  of  return  specified 
in  the  order  of  the  Commission.  The 
piimary  basis  used  is  the  rate  of  return 
earned  on  the  gross  operating  revenue 
basis  as  prescribed  by  Congress. 

Except  for  1  year,  the  company  has 
never  earned  the  6  "2 -percent  rate  of  re- 
turn which  the  Congress  said,  in  the 
company  franchise  of  1956,  would  not  b? 
unreasonable. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  liow 
far  short  of  the  mark  were  the  earnings 
of  the  company  when  compared  with  the 
forecasts  made  by  the  Commission : 


TABLE  1 

|ln  percenti 

Actually 

Established 

earned 

by  Commis- 

Yetr 

Rate  ot 

return 

sion- 

Allow- 

on  GOR 

able 

rate  of 

return  on  GOR 

1957      . 

3.58 

1958 

3.03 

.    . 

1959 

3.17 

l%0     . 

3  91 

"4'i6 

1961      . 

4.78 

4  92 

1962 

4,45 

4  92 

1963 

7.03 

4  87 

1964      . 

4.09 

4  87 

1%5 

3.00 

4  87 

1966 

4.28 

6  03 

1%7... 

3.29 

4.24 

The  foregoing  statement  shows  that 
the  charge  of  excessive  earnings  is  base- 
less. The  regulator>'  Commission  charged 
with  protecting  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic has  never  claimed  that  the  com- 
pany had  excessive  earnings. 

COST    OF    PROPERTY 

The  suggestion  that  Mr.  Chalk  be 
paid  the  sum  of  $500,000  for  the  com- 
pany is  absolutely  ridiculous.  The  pur- 
chase price  paid,  and  still  being  paid 
for  the  property  is  almost  $24,000,000. 
The  sales  contract  shows  that  the  sum 
paid  for  equity  was  $500,000.  A  further 
amount  of  $13,040,000  took  the  form  of 
bank  loans  and  indebtedness  to  the  sell- 
ers, all  of  which  had  to  be  paid. 

In  addition,  there  was  an  item  of 
$10,339,041,  which  is  an  acquisition  ad- 
justment representing  the  difference  be- 
tween the  price  paid  by  the  company 
and  the  cost  of  the  property  on  the  books 
of  the  predecessor  company.  The  regula- 
tor-' Commission  has  instructed  the  com- 
pany to  amortize  this  amount  of  its 
earnings  during  the  life  of  its  fran- 
chise. The  company  has  never  earned 
a  cent  on  this  amount.  It  has  always  been 
considered  as  an  amount  to  be  used  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  operation  to  the  rid- 
ing public.  By  the  end  of  its  franchise, 
the  company  will  have  absorbed  the  en- 
tire amount,  without  the  benefit  of  any 
earnings  having  been  derived  from  it. 

CASH    SHORTAGE 

The  principal  reason  for  the  present 
shortage  of  cash  is  that,  upon  order 
from  the  regulators-  Commission,  the 
company  has  invested  a  great  amount  of 
money  in  keeping  Its  buses  and  operat- 
ing system  in  prime  condition.  These 
purchases,  plus  Increased  labor  expenses 
and  the  adverse  effects  of  recent  dis- 
turbances, have  caused  temporarj-  em- 
barrassment which  it  is  trusted  will  be 
cured  quickly  when  the  company  files  its 
request  for  a  further  rate  increase  soon. 

Finally,  the  amount  provided  by  H.R. 
18248  Is  not  a  "windfall  "  to  the  company 
In  any  sense  of  the  word.  It  Is  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  liability  of  all  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Coliunbla  to  pay  for  an  ex- 
pense Ijenefitlng  the  general  public.  The 
chairman  of  WMATC  very  properly  put 
it  when  he  .said— and  I  refer  to  page  4 
of  the  committee  report : 

I  should  like  to  stress  once  again  that  the 
purpose  of  this  subsidy  would  be  to  relieve 
the  bus  rider  of  some  portion  of  the  cost  of 
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operating  the  mass  transit  system.  It  would 
not  simply  pay  a  larger  profit  to  the  own- 
ers of  the  bus  company  than  they  would 
otherwise  obtain.  We  wojfld  determine  the 
needed  rate  of  return,  Jiist  as  we  always 
have,  and  would  set  ratflfe  to  provide  that 
return.  The  amount  paid  as  a  result  of  the 
school  fare  subsidy  woul0  be  part  of  the 
revenues  of  the  companjj.  Just  as  Income 
from  the  fare  box  would '  be.  The  revenues 
from  the  two  sources,  1  e^  subsidy  and  fare 
box  Income,  would  not  e«ceed  the  amount 
required  to  provide  the  Owners  with  a  fair 
profit.   Thus,   there   woulcjj   be   no   need   for 


concern  about  unduly  enriching  the  owners 
of  the  company  out  of  pubMc  funds. 

Are  we  paying  for  school  fares  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia''  No — only  those 
District  of  Columbia  children  that  are 
carried  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
.schools. 

What  Is  the  school  fare?  It  Is  10 
cents — adults,  27  cents — tokens,  25 
cents. 

What  is  the  record  of  fare  Increases'' 
Since  19.56  the  company  has  received 
fare  increa.ses  as  follows: 


Data 


(^sffar* 


IncreiM 
(cents) 


Tokens 


IncfMM 
(centi) 


m"*  ^i-]^  20  cents  (same  as  bel^re)  19  cents  to  20  cents 

Mar  6.1960  20  cents  to  25  cents. ^ 15 

tP'-  JM2S?  """" i ------- 26  cenVsto  21:25  cents:  :: 

!.„'  «    ilo  ■>■, I 21.25  cents  to  24  50  cents. 

Jan.  26,1968  27  cents | j 


1 


Total. 


<  Tills  increase  was  later  disallowel 
revenue  needs.  ~ 


1,25 

3.25 

.50 


and  ttie  increase  in  lares  was  required  to  be  set  up  in  a  reserve  lor  application  against  future 


DC  Transit  knew  it  lad  an  oblisation 
to  carry  schoolchildren  at  one-half  fare 
when  given  its  franchlise.  Yes.  but  the 
company  was  also  led  tq  believe  it  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  learn  a  return  of 
6'2  percent — this  has  never  been  done 
because  WMATC  has  kept  the  rate  of 
return  substantially  beldw  G'o  percent.  If 
it  could  earn  6 '2  percent  it  could  absorb 
the  school  fare  loss 
dents  at  10  cents  a  1 
that  has  to  be  made 
sengers. 

For  rates  of  return  0  i  operating  reve 
nue  and  rate  base  see    able  I  above. 


<y  carrying  stu- 
is  is  established 
ip  by  other  pas- 


Is  this  a  windfall  to  ( 
the  busriders  are  the 


and  would  tend 
would  not  go  to 


payment   would  be  inc  uded  in  general 
revenue  of  the  compan 
to  keep  down  fares.  It 
the  stockholders. 

Why  should  it  be  r  troactive?  First, 
the  service  has  been  i  jndered — in  fact 
has  been  rendered  for  ill  the  years  the 


Roy  Chalk'.'  No, 
eneflciaries.  The 


company  has  been  in  operation.  Second, 
the  Congress  acted  on  this  in  principle 
in  1962,  but  the  legislation  proved  to  be 
unworkable  as  a  practical  matter.  Third, 
the  bill  has  been  pending  In  committee 
for  more  than  a  year.  Fourth,  If  the  re- 
lief is  not  available  now  it  may  be  too 
late  a  year  from  now. 

Is  this  a  subsidy  for  B.C.  Transit? 

No;  it  is  a  subsidy  for  the  schoolchil- 
dren and  parents  which  at  the  same  time 
helps  keep  busfares  down.  Any  money  so 
paid  would  go  into  operating  revenue 
and  thus  reduce  the  need  for  a  corre- 
.spondint!  amount  from  the  fare  box. 

Has  the  company  kept  its  commitment 
to  remove  streetcar  tracks?  Yes.  The 
District  of  Columbia  government  re- 
moves the  tracks  and  bills  the  company 
for  the  co.st.  The  District  of  Columbia 
Highway  Department  supervises  and  co- 
ordinates the  program  of  track  removal 
with  the  highway  program  as  provided 
In  the  franchise.  To  date  the  company 


has  paid  approximately  $6  million  for 
track  removal. 

Is  there  a  subsidy  to  the  company  fur 
gas  tax?  Yes;  up  to  the  point  where  the 
company  earns  6'.'  percent  the  uas  tax 
is  not  collected.  This  is  further  evidence 
that  the  Congress  intended  the  company 
to  earn  at  least  6'.-  percent  and  it  wa.s 
offered  other  companies  nesotlating  for, 
the  franchise. 

Is  the  company's  rate  of  return  com- 
puted by  WMATC  on  gross  operating  rev- 
enue or  the  so-called  rate  base — invest- 
ment and  properties?  It  is  computed  on  a 
combination  of  both.  The  franchi.se  di- 
rected that  the  method  be  changed  from 
rate  base  to  gross  operating  revenue. 
This  was  done.  However,  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals  affirmed  the  WMATC  using  .i 
combination  of  both— Babchick.  Publi'^ 
Utilities  Commission,  318  Federal  2f1. 
187—1963. 

Has  the  company  made  or  lost  money 
the  last  3  years?  In  1967  it  lost  $450 "- 
568;  in  1966,  $1,483,999;  and  in  196.'. 
$318,801.  See  table  II. 

What  has  happened  to  the  unused 
real  estate  of  the  company?  That  part  of 
the  company's  ical  estate  not  used  i:. 
transit  operations  has  been  incorporate:! 
at  book  value  and  all  the  stock  is  ownc  ) 
by  DC  Transit.  Some  of  these  parcels 
have  been  mortgaged  with  the  procecd.-^ 
going  to  DC.  Transit.  Others  have  been 
rehabilitated  and  are  rented.  One  is  un- 
der active  consideration  for  .sale.  Of 
course,  the  funds  realized  would  go  to 
DC.  Transit. 

Why  does  not  the  present  school  faro 
reimbursement  bill  work?  A  proviso  was 
inserted  to  limit  reimbursement  to  tli- 
amount  required  in  District  of  Columbia 
operations  alone  to  bring  the  income  cf 
the  company  up  to  the  rate  set  bv 
WMATC.  While  this  rate  has  been  lev 
the  company's  operations  in  the  Districr 
have  been  held  bv  WMATC  to  be  at  least 
eoual  to  that  rate.  So  no  funds  are  re- 
ceived. One  other  line  does  receive  pay- 
ments. 


TABLE  II.— DC  TRANSIT  SYSTEM.  INC.— INCOME  STATEMENT.  YEARS  1957-67 

111  dollarsi 


1957 

1958 

1959 

1%0 

I%1 

1%2 

1%3 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

Operating  revenues 

25.967.890 

26.684.594 

27.926.765 

29.205.977 

29.681.063 

29,698.601 

30.339.565 

31.663.249 

32.554.684 

33.180.009 

35.489.094 

Operating  expenses 

income  taxes 

Other  taxes . 

Depreciation .   

Amortization  ol  acquisition  adjustme 
Track  removal  and  repaying 

21.712.951    22.771.547    23,403.215    23.866.172    25.046.844    25.043.442    25.914.235 

691.000         442.152         490.365         835.752         275.927         254.000          195.000 

574.343         565.585      1.010.906         795.927         803.731          701.169         751.805 

2.045.090      2.087.351       2.125.448      2.550.738      2.121.616      2.362.834      2.374.054 

' (1.421.618)  (1.033.904)  (1.033.904)  (1.030.121)  (1.028.859)  (1.028.860)  (1.028.860) 

1.435.769      1.044.196       1.044,196       1.044.196      1.044.196      1.044.196.. 

27.348.940 
339. 709 
723.814 

2.151.652 
(194.516) 

28.690.537 
(155.343) 
695. 248 

2.542.952 
(194.517) 

29.648.290 
(142.575) 
1.015.396 
2. 793. 301 
(194.516) 

30. 588.  734 

13.673 

1.074.049 

2.851.621 

(194.516) 

Total 

25.037,535 

25. 877. 027 

27.040.226 

28.062.664 

28.263.455 

28. 376. 781 

28.206.234 

30.369.599 

31.578.877 

33.119.896 

34.333.561 

Operating    income   (loss)   belore   ( 

directed  credits 

Commission  directed  credits 

mmission 

930.355 

807.567 

186.  S39 

1.143.313 

1.417.608 

1.321.820 

2.133.331 

1.293.650 

975.807 

60.113 
1.360.765 

1.155.533 

Opeiating    income    (loss)    after    C 

directed  credits.    . 
Nonoperating  income  (loss). 

mmission 

930. 355 

(39.103) 

807. 567 
(50.394) 

886.539 
70.  726 

1.143.313 
50.756 

1.417.608 
101.866 

1.321.820 
(4.430) 

1.317.390 
517.355 

2.133.331 
(191.141) 

1.942.190 
602.894 

1.293.650 
125.310 

1.418.960 
734.946 

975. 807 
(75.276) 

900.531 
1.024.815 

1.420.878 
(72.510) 

1.348.368 
1.277.086 

1,155.533 
(73.304) 

Gross  income  (loss) 

Interest  expense 

891.252 

383,743 

507.509 

757. 173 
322. 858 

957.265 
394.297 

1.194.069 
493.988 

1.519.474 
487. 872 

1.082.229 
1.338.281 

Net  income  (loss) 

434. 315 

562. 96S 

700.081 

1.031,602 

800.035 

1.339.296 

684.014 

(124.284) 

71.282 

(256.052) 

Operating  ratio  (percent) 

Rate  ol  leturn  (percent) 

96.42 

3  5S 

96.97 

3.03 

96.83 

3.17 

96.09 
3.91 

95.22 

4.78 

95.55 

4.45 

92.97 

7.03 

95.91 

4.09 

97.00 

3.00 

95.72 
4.28 

0.18  . 
4.8 

96.74 

3.25 

Rate    ol    return    before   Commissio 
credits  (percent) 

directed 

Rate  ol  return  on  yearend  rate  btst. 

5.6 

4.6 

4.7 

5.5 

7.4 

5.5 

8.4 

4.9 

3.4 

4.1 

Adjustments: 

Net  income  (loss) 

(124.824) 
194.516 

71.282 

194.516 

1.360.765 

(256.052) 
194  516 

Amortiiatioi.  credit 

WMATC  directed  credit 

Actual  loss 

318.801 

1,483.999 

450  568 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RosTFNKovvsKi>.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  move  to  stiike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  be  sure  the 
House  understands  what  they  are  doing 
with  this  bill.  This  bill  amounts  to  a 
minimum  of  $1  million  a  year  for  3  years 
for  the  benefit  of  the  D.C.  Tran.sit  Co.  It 
is  retroactive  to  fiscal  year  1968.  which 
means  it  Koes  back  to  June  30,  1967, 
which  is  a  $1  million  windfall  for  D.C. 
I'ransit  Co. 

Nobody  quarrels  with  the  fact  that 
DC.  Transit  is  in  a  bad  cash  position.  I 
do  not  think  anybody  would  quarrel  with 
the  concept  that  the  normal  riders 
.should  have  to  pay  for  the  school  riders, 
but  If  this  body  is  capable  of  providing 
the  subsidy  that  this  bill  calls  for.  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  also  capable  of  directing  the 
company  on  how  to  spend  this  money. 
We  do  not  do  that  in  this  legislation. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask 
why  is  the  company  in  a  short  cash 
position?  It  is  because  for  the  last  11 
vears  they  declared  over  $5  million  in 
dividends  for  the  stockholders.  That  is 
.S5  million.  Tliey  have  spun  off  over  $5 
million  in  real  property  which  is  still 
available  to  be  mortgaged  or  sold  in 
order  to  relieve  their  cash  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  while  at- 
tempting to  solve  one  problem,  which 
it  is  doubtful,  in  my  personal  view,  has 
any  permanent  solution,  does  do  one 
thing,  namely,  it  places  a  minimum  of 
SI  million  in  the  pocket  of  an  organi- 
zation whose  casual  handling  of  its  cash 
in  the  past  means  that  $1  million  will 
not  be  used  to  relieve  its  current  fiscal 
obligations. 

I  hope  you  will  understand  what  you 
do  here  and  not  be  romanced  by  the 
proposition  of  solving  a  problem  which 
was.  as  the  report  indicates,  brought  on 
by  the  riots  on  the  one  hand  and  by  a 
falloff  of  tourist  trade  on  the  other. 
These  are  not,  in  my  view,  pertinent 
facts.  D.C.  Transit  is  in  trt^uble  as  far  as 
their  cash  position  is  concerned  because 
they  have  disbursed  their  moneys  in  the 
form  of  dividends  to  the  private  stock- 
holders for  the  last  11  years.  If  you 
are  going  to  ball  them  out,  please  do  not 
bail  them  out  without  any  restrictions 
on  the  way  they  can  spend  the  money. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  \-ield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
comes  as  a  .surprise  to  me  and  to  us 
from  the  other  States.  I  ride  to  work 
every  morning,  and  I  hear  them  talk- 
ing about  offering  free  sen-ice  for  this 
and  for  that.  After  the  assassination  of 
the  late  Senator  Kennedy,  for  example, 
they  were  offering  free  service  to  the 
feiavesite  and  back.  Now.  I  assumed  that 
they  must  be  in  rather  good  shape  be- 
cause of  that  offer. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  any  informa- 
tion as  to  how  many  people  they  trans- 
port on  various  free  proposals  that  they 
have  from  time  to  time?  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  the  merits  of  it.  It  is  a  fine 
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thing  to  do.  But  if  they  are  in  such  bad 
shape,  they  should  not  be  offering  free 
service  for  anybody. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Tlie  gentle- 
man raises  an  Interesting  point.  I  have 
no  personal  knowledge  of  the  exact  value 
of  the  free  services  that  he  has  observed, 
but  I  would  point  out  it  is  indicative,  in 
my  own  view,  of  the  fact  that  while  the 
company  feels  they  may  be  in  what  they 
feel  to  be  a  .short  cash  position,  they  are 
still  solvent  enough  to  offer  the  free  serv- 
ices that  he  mentions. 

One  other  point  I  would  like  to  bring 
out  which  the  House  must  take  into  ac- 
count before  voting  on  this  legislation. 
D.C.  Transit  wants  to  sell  this  company. 
Tliey  have  offered  it  for  sale.  Negotia- 
tions are  now  in  the  preliminary  stRges. 
Mr.  Speaker.  If  we  pass  this  subsidy  it 
win  simply  Increase  the  value  of  DC. 
Transit  and  the  buyer  Is  going  to  be  the 
Metropolitan  Tianslt  Authority,  another 
agency  which  lives  on  the  general  public. 
Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  for  yielding. 

I  too  am  perplexed  by  this  cli^lm  that 
this  company  is  in  trouble.  I  say  this 
because  I  liave  been  looking  at  its  profits 
for  the  last  6  years  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  every  single  year,  including  1967, 
they  made  .somewhere  between  $1  mil- 
lion and  $2  million  net  profit  every  year. 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  can  explain 
how  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  receiving  a  profit  of  between 
$1  million  and  $2  million  every  year  we 
should  take  this  juition.  I  might  add  that 
last  year  their  net  profit  was  $1.2  million 
which  was  roughly  an  8  percent  return 
on  their  investment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
RosTENKOwsKi) .  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  has  expired. 

By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Steiger 
of  Arizona  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.  • 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  FRASER.  In  1967  they  had  an  8 
percent  return  upon  their  investment. 
I  am  wondering  in  the  face  of  this  rec- 
ord of  earnings  which  they  have  en- 
joyed the  gentleman  can  tell  me  why 
they  are  in  a  bad  cash  position  today? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  raising  that  point.  But  I 
am  not  able  to  tell  him  other  than  there 
must  be  a  mixup  in  the  figures  some- 
where. 

I  am  glad  the  gentleman  raised  the 
point  because  it  is  clear  to  me  that  they 
are  now  in  the  position  of  having  a  prood 
profit  from  it  as  the  gentleman  points 
out.  and  v.-e  are  using  the  device  of  a 
.school  subsidy  under  the  guise  of  what 
appears  to  be  a  false  situation  or  one 
which  has  resulted  from  bad  manage- 
ment. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  again 
that  the  specter  of  the  DC.  Transit 
being  sold  to  the  Metropolitan  Transit 
Authorltv  is  no  strawman.  This  Is  a  very 
real  possibility.  If  we  grant  this  subsidy 
It  win  add  to  the  value  of  the  property 


and  to  the  8  percent  that  the  gentle- 
man mentioned  was  the  return  on  op- 
erating this  enterprise. 

Mr.  Sijeaker.  as  a  matter  of  history 
the  only  money  Invested  by  this  D.C. 
Transit  Co.  was  in  the  sum  of  $500,000 
in  1957  from  which  the>'  have  proceeded 
and  are  now  valued  In  excess  of  $20  mil- 
lion and  to  which  another  dime  ought 
not  to  be  advanced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  people  have  an- 
nounced the  fact  that  the  D.C.  Transit 
Co.  is  one  of  the  finest  metropolitan  bus 
systems  in  the  United  States.  Well,  I  say 
amen.  But  I  would  also  like  to  ix)lnt  out 
that  the  DC.  Transit  while  doing  a  good 
job  for  the  people.  It  has  done  well  for 
the  DC.  Transit  Co. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  to  me  that  to 
grant  this  .subsidy  at  this  time  would 
.seem  to  me  to  be  a  mistake. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Speaker,  going  back  to  the  state- 
ments which  have  been  made  by  the 
gentleman  who  just  preceded  me  in  the 
well,  if  I  thought  that  was  the  true  facts 
existing  with  the  Capitol  Transit  Co..  I 
would  not  be  supporting  this  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  WMPZ  was  created 
by  the  Congress  and  recommended  this 
bill.  They  further  tell  us  that  if  .some- 
thing is  not  done  to  correct  this  .situ- 
ation, cither  the  District  government  or 
the  Federal  Government  will  soon  be 
operating  the  transit  company.  I  am 
certain  that  none  of  us  wish  to  spend 
$50  million  and  take  over  the  transit 
company,  and  operate  it  at  the  taxpay- 
ers' expense. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  think  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  has  put  his  finger 
on  the  nub  of  the  situation.  There  is  this 
question  of  this  $1  million.  However,  cer- 
tain people  have  suddenly  become  experts 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  Transit  Au- 
thority and  have  said  that  it  should  not 
be  paid,  or  the  taxpayers  will  have  to  pay 
330  million,  $40  million,  or  $50  million; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McMillan.  That  is  a  fact. 
Mr.   DOWDY.   Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  was  curious.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, about  where  the  information  came 
out  about  the  tremendous  sums  of  money 
that  it  is  claimed  the  company  is  making. 
We  have  figures  that  were  furnished  us 
by  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Commission  which  showed,  for 
the  year  1966.  the  transit  company  made 
$71,000.  For  the  year  1967  it  lost  $256,000. 

net  loss. 

Now,  of  course  we  do  not  have  figures 
for  1968.  but  we  do  have  a  couple  of 
months.  It  shows  a  loss  in  April  of  nearly 
$2.000 — $1,962;  and  a  loss  in  May  of 
$179,307.  that  Is  the  total  loss  of  the 
company. 

Now.  that  is  not  net  operating.  The 
net  operating  loss  was  S59.410. 

So  this  Idea  of  niaklng  several  million 
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a  year  is  not  correct,  a  scording  to  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Commission  estimate  ^Iho,  I  take  it. 
would  be  telling  us  tha  truth.  That  is 
what  they  tell  us. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Sj  eaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  ylel  I  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  If  the  (  entleman  from 
Texas  will  look  on  page  15  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  he  will  flm  I  that  the  com- 
pany itself  claims  to  hav  made  a  return 
of  3.51  percent,  and  aft  tr  audit  by  the 
regulatory  commission  t  ley  made  a  re- 
turn of  3.64  percent. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Of  cou  se.  the  gentle- 
man is  confusing  the  i  perating  profit 
with  the  total  profit  or  1  )ss  of  the  com- 
pany. They  take  from;  the  operating 
profit  things  like  interest  and — well.  I  do 
not  know  what  all  the;  are — you  can 
find  it  in  the  hearings  somewhere,  but 
there  are  a  lot  of  things  \  lat  are  reduced 
or  taken  from  the  open  iting  profits  to 
arrive  at  the  real  profit  a :  loss. 

Mr  PRASER.  I  assumi  the  gentleman 
would  understand  that  w «  ought  to  go  by 
this  exhibit  as  to  whai  their  rate  of 
return  Is  This  shows  the»  made  a  profit. 

Mr  DOWDY.  This  ls|  operating  rev- 
enue; that  is  what  I  wa(B  trying  to  ex- 
plain to  the  gentleman.  I  do  not  know 
too  much  about  bookkeepttng,  but  I  know 
a  little  bit  about  It,  and  tjiere  is  a  dlffer- 


jroflt  and  true 

take  the  below- 

expenses  that 


ence  between  operating 

Income,  or  loss,  after  you 

the-llne  items,  overhead 

do  not  come  into  the  operating  of  the 

lines. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Is  the  gAtleman  claim 
ing  that  it  is  the  nonopfl  rating  business 
activities    of    Mr.    Challq  that    brought 
their  profits  down? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  No,  we  afc  talking  about 
the  D.C.  Transit  System.  I  do  not  know 
all  of  the  operations  tha  ;  Mr.  Chalk  is 


engaged  in.  This  is  only 
poratlons  I  have  heard 
interest  in.  I  do  not  know 


ine  of  the  cor- 
bat  he  has  an 
inythlng  about 


his  business,  and  care  leis.  I  am  inter- 
ested here  in  not  making  i  public  transit 
system  out  of  this,  and  a  )sting  the  tax- 
payers not  only  to  buy  the  thing,  but  sev- 
eral million  dollars  annu  dly  In  picking 
up  losses,  which  would  re4ilt  from  public 
operation. 

The    SPEAKER    pro 
RosTENKOwsKi  I .  The  timi  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolir  a  has  expired. 

Mr   WHITENER.  Mr.  £  peaker.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nui  nber  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose  1  hat  there  is  no 
one  in  the  House  who  h  »s  had  as  un 


vith  the  owner 
lis  Member,  if 
emember  back 


pleasant  a  confrontation 

of  the  DC.  Transit  as  t 

some  of  the  Members  will 

a  few  years  when  we  w|re  considerinK 

other  legislation. 

Notwithstanding  that,  |I  support  the 
legislation  that  is  pendin  ;  before  us. 

We  have  a  letter  from  the  chairman 
of  the  Washington  Met  opolitan  Area 
Transit  Commission  whlc  i  says  in  part: 

The  pre^ieIU  school  fare  d(  bs  not  cover  the 
cost  of  irnnsporting  schc  ilchlldren.  The 
trRtiBlt  rlclor  presently  mRk(  9  up  the  differ 
ence  by  paying  fareB  which  i  roduce  revenues 
sufflclent  to  cover  all  expei  les  of  the  com- 
pnny 

It  seems  unly  fair  that  thl  transit  rider  be 


tempore     <Mr. 


relieved  of  the  burden  of  paying  for  school 
transportation  and  that  that  burden  be  as- 
sumed by  the  taxpayers  with  whom  it  be- 
longs 

On  March  3,  1957.  the  Washington 
Sunday  Star  carried  an  editorial  with 
reference  to  the  student  fare  situation. 
It  said  among  other  things  this: 

The  company  Is  right  In  its  contention 
that  in  Its  struggle  to  put  the  local  transit 
system  on  a  profitable  basis.  It  should  not 
be  required  to  make  up  out  of  Ivs  own  pock- 
ets the  difference  between  the  20  cents  cash 
fare  for  adults  and  the  7',^  cents  fare  for 
schoolchildren. 

The  spokesman  for  the  transit  com- 
pany is  referred  to.  and  the  editorial 
says : 

In  an  article  in  the  Federal  Bar  Jour- 
nal recently,  we  find  this  statement: 

He  said  the  company  does  net  oppose  re- 
ducing fares  for  students  but  holds  that  If 
such  fares  are  to  be  subsidized,  the  money 
should  come  from  publ'c  funds,  not  from  the 
transit  treasury. 

We  agree  that  the  transit  company  should 
not  be  saddled  with  those  extra  expenses 
when  Its  very  existence  as  a  private  enter- 
prise Is  undergoing  severe  strains 

Of  course,  since  that  date  there  has 
been  a  revision  in  the  fares. 

In  the  ten  years  between  1964  and  1064 
some  270  private  transit  companies  were  sold 
to  the  municipality  which  they  served.  Ap- 
proximately 200  other  companies  ceased  to 
exist  and  have  either  been  replaced  by  other 
private  capital  and  management  or  In  the 
majority  of  the  cases  have  been  replaced  In 
a  haphazard  and  generally  unsatisfactory 
manner. 

Additionally,  some  69  cities  having  a  popu- 
lation of  25.000  or  more  residents  have  no 
mass  transportation  of  any  kind  In  service. 

I  might  say,  just  last  week  the  news- 
papers in  my  State  reported,  a  city  sys- 
tem in  New  Beni,  N.C.,  had  fallen  by 
the  wayside  and  now  some  members  of 
the  public  are  asking  that  the  local  gov- 
ernment take  over  operation  of  a  transit 
system. 

I  think  this  is  what  we  are  headed  for 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  unless 
this  burden  of  transporting  schoolchil- 
dren is  transferred  back  to  where  it  be- 
longs— to  the  Government. 

In  your  area  and  mine,  when  you  want 
to  transport  schoolchildren,  they  are 
transported  at  public  expense  and  not 
at  the  exjiense  of  the  private  company — 
and  the  burden  is  not  placed  on  Just 
a  few  of  your  people  such  as  the  transit 
riders.  It  is  based  on  the  taxation  on  all 
of  the  people. 

I  have  heard  It  said  here  that  this 
company  has  had  some  rather  high 
profit  experience. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RosTENKovvsKi ' .  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
advised  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
transit  system  lost  $318,801  in  1965; 
$1,483,999  in  1966;  $450,568  in  1967:  and 
through  April  of  1968  the  company  has 
lost  $555,314. 


This  is  based  on  operating  experience 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  In  the  initial  lett<>r 
you  read  you  stated  that  the  subsidy  wa.s 
coming  from  those  people  who  pay  the 
full  fares  today, ^the  subsidy  to  the  stu- 
dents. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Yes;  and  it  will  have 
to  to  be  more  unless  something  is  done 
to  alleviate  the  situation. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  That  is  my  ques- 
tion. If  that  subsidy  has  been  paid  by 
the  adults  who  are  using  the  system 
has  the  committee  got  the  figures  to 
indicate  how  much  of  adult  fares  ha,*; 
gone  into  subsidizing  the  school  fares. 
so  that  we  who  are  voting  on  the  ques- 
tion can  determine  whether  the  present 
rate  structure  should  be  lower  for  adult 
fares  with  the  subsidy  that  would  conu- 
from  Federal  funds? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  he  has  followed  the  same 
sort  of  thought  and  discussion  we  had  In 
committee.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  Congress  or  of  the  Commllteo 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  to  substitute 
itself  for  the  ratemakinw  body  of  tiie 
District  of  Columbia  area.  The  letter  the 
gentleman  referred  to  came  from  the 
Chairman  of  that  agency. 

Now,  we  have  heard  It  said  here  todav, 
to  give  the  gentleman  an  example,  that 
exorbitant  dividends  have  been  paid. 
Again  I  am  not  defending  anyone.  I  am 
just  stating  what  the  facts  are.  The  ratio 
of  dividends  paid  to  gross  operating  reve- 
nue by  D.C.  Transit  from  August  15,  1956, 
to  March  1,  1967,  is  1.28  percent,  as  con- 
trasted to  4.66  percent  for  railroads,  11.43 
percent  for  electric  power  companies,  and 
10.5  percent  for  telephone  companies.  I 
have  here  a  full  statement  which  I  will 
be  glad  to  have  the  gentleman  read. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  You  stated  the 
Congress  should  not  set  rates,  that  rate- 
making  should  be  left  to  the  ratemaking 
agency.  The  letter  that  you  read  that  I 
referred  to  is  from  the  Chairman  of  that 
agency.  Was  that  agency  asked  the  ques- 
tion that  I  propounded  to  the  gentle- 
man? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  not  .sure  what 
question  you  asked.  My  memor>-  is  not  in- 
fallible. I  would  refer  the  gentleman  to 
the  hearing  report. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  If  at  the  present 
time  the  adult  fare  is  subsidizing  the  stu- 
dent fare 

Mr.  WHITENER.  That  Is  inescapable. 
You  do  not  have  to  ask  that  question.  It 
is  inescapable,  because  under  the  rate- 
making  program,  the  regulatory  body 
disregards  the  experience  of  the  transit 
company  in  the  suburban  area  and  con- 
fines it  to  the  District  area  for  the  fixing 
of  certain  rates  of  reimbursement  for 
schoolchildren. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  am  asking  the 
gentleman  if  his  legislation  pa.sses,  then 
no  lonijcr  is  the  .student  fare  subsidized 
by  the  adult  fare,  but  the  student  fare 
will  be  subsidized  by  public  funds.  Is 
that  the  pattern? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  think  It  is  rather 
obvious  that  luiy  revenue  received  by  the 
transit  company  would  properly  be  taken 
into  account  by  any  ratemaking  body  or 
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regulatory  body  when  fixing  rates  In  the 

future. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  But  cannot  the 
regulatory  agency  project  what  effect 
that  would  have  on  what  would  be  the 
adult  fares  to  keep  them  at  the  present 
structure?  V. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  sorry,  I  do  not 
understand  the  pentleman. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  would  like  to  un- 
derstand that  point. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  think  I  can  luider- 
stand  him  if  I  can  understand  what  he  is 
saying,  but  I  do  not  hear  clearly  what  he 
is  saying.  Maybe  if  you  stand  back  I  can 
hear. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
RosTENKowsKi ) .  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  expired. 

I  Upon  request  of  Mr.  St  Germain,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Whitener 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to   the   gentleman   from   Rhode   Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  think  we  are  all 
trjang  to  have  an  understanding.  The 
letter  originally  rend  by  the  gentleman 
stated  that  the  adult  fares  are  now  .sub- 
.sidizlng  student  fares,  and  this  is  un- 
fair, since  we  arc  taxing  the  adults  lidlng 
the  DC.  Tmnslt  equipment  by  the  stu- 
dent fares,  and  that  this  subsidy  .should 
properl.v 

Mr.  WHITENER   Be  spread 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  Yes;  come  from 
public  funds. 

Mr.  WHITENER,  Correct. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Then  I  ask  the 
gentleman  if  this  legislation  aims  to  do 
that,  to  subsidize  student  fares  with 
public  funds,  in  effect,  what  effect  would 
that  action  have  on  adult  fares,  and 
is  it  logical  to  assimie  that  this  would 
have  been  looked  into'' 

Mr.  WHITENER.  The  effect  it  would 
have  would  be  the  effect  which  the  com- 
mission would  give  to  it.  The  regulatory 
body,  headed  by  Mr.  George  A.  Avery, 
has  indicated,  in  addition  to  what  I  have 
already  read,  the  following: 

Thus,  in  the  rate  case  Just  filed  if  It  were 
found  that  an  additional  million  dollars  in 
revenues  were  necessary  and  If  a  subsidy 
producing  that  amount  were  In  effect.  It 
would  not  l)e  necessary  to  raise  fares  to 
produce  that  amount,  since  the  subsidy 
would  produce  It.  Without  the  subsidy,  the 
riders  must  do  so. 

There  would  be  no  change  In  the  amoxint 
of  profit  to  be  earned  by  the  company's 
owners.  This  would  be  the  same  with  the 
.subsidy  or  without  It.  The  only  effect  of 
the  subsidy  would  be  to  produce  the  amount 
which  must  be  produced  through  the  fare 
box. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  That  is  a  gen- 
eralization, but  no  actual  projection  from 
figures  which  they  had. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  doubt  anybody 
could  prejudge  the  case.  I  think  this 
chairman  has  been  as  specific  as  he  can 
be  ethically.  I  do  not  think  I  can  pass 
judgment  on  that. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  It  seems  to  me  the 
man  is  an  expert  and  has  the  experience 
to  do  bettor. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  think.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  too  many  regulatory  thoughts 
arise  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  col- 


leagues. The  basic  Issue  here  is  whether 
or  not  in  this  jurisdiction  the  board  of 
education  shall  have  the  i-esponsibility 
for  furnishing  a  transportation  system 
for  the  schoolchildren,  or  whether  some 
private  individual  or  some  small  group 
of  individuals  who  ride  the  buses  must 
furnish  that  transportation  system. 

In  my  State  the  general  taxpayers 
bear  the  burden.  I  say  again,  before  yield- 
ing, that  we  arc  facing,  in  the  judgment 
of  some  of  us,  whether  we  go  along  with 
this  bill,  or  without  it,  may  soon  have  t« 
vote  $30  million  each  year  in  addition  for 
a  public  transportation  system.  If  the 
.system  becomes  publicly  owned  we  face 
that  probability. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SE>eaker,  let  us  see  what  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is.  What  does  the  bill 
actually  do?  It  provides  that  the  cost  of 
the  reduced  fares  which  we  are  now  pro- 
viding for  the  schoolchildren  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  will  be  borne  by  the 
Distinct  government  or  the  taxpayers 
and  not  be  borne  by  the  present  riders  of 
the  transportation  system.    • 

We  have  heard  the  word  'subsidy"  used 
a  great  deal  here  this  afternoon.  Let  us 
get  the  matter  clear.  Tills  bill  does  not 
provide  a  subsidy  for  anyone  The  sub- 
sidy is  already  provided,  because  present 
law  provides  that  we  .sub.sidlze  the 
.schoolchildren  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia It  provides  that  the  .schoolchildren 
be  carried  for  one-half  of  the  lowest  cash 
adult  fare.  I  have  no  quarrel  '.vith  the 
schoolchildren  being  permitted  to  ride  at 
a  reduced  rate.  Bless  their  hearts.  The 
little  darlings  can  ride  for  nothing  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  That  is  the  choice 
that  the  government  must  make  in  any 
community. 

But  why  should  the  cost  of  this  sub- 
sidy, which  is  being  provided  for  the 
schoolchildren,  be  borne  by  a  private 
company  or  private  utility  or  the  riders. 
No  other  community,  no  other  city  gov- 
ernment, no  other  school  system  j  equires 
that  a  private  utility  pay  for  a  reduced 
fare  for  the  .schoolchildren.  It  certainly 
is  not  provided  in  any  of  the  Washing- 
ton suburbs.  In  fact,  most  of  the  school 
.systems  in  the  suburbs  of  Washington, 
and  I  believe  in  mast  of  the  communities 
in  the  Nation,  have  their  own  transporta- 
tion .systems,  their  own  bu.ses.  But  cer- 
tainly in  no  In.stance  do  we  have  a  .situa- 
tion wherein  the  local  transportation  sys- 
tem carries  the  schoolchildren  at  a  re- 
duced rate  and  at  their  cxpen.se. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  .Speaker,  this  de- 
bate has  degenerated  somewhat  into  one 
of  ijersonalities  as  to  whether  we  like  or 
dislike  the  owner  of  this  system. 

It  seems  that  some  of  our  colleagues 
begrudge  the  owner  of  the  system  mak- 
ing a  profit.  They  seem  to  be  worrying  a 
great  deal  as  to  whether  the  company 
will  receive  a  windfall  as  a  result  of  this 
legislation. 

This  is  a  matter  for  the  regulatory 
acency  to  decide.  They  hold  hearinps  to 
determine  what  the  profits  of  the  com- 
pany are.  They  govern  the  rates  .set  for 
the  bus  riders,  according  to  n  percentage 
of  return. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  ncccssiirv  for  any 
of  us  to  stand  up  here  and  defend  this 


tran.sportatlon   company.   We   ought   to 
look  at  the  record.  We  ought  to  be  fair. 

Some  of  us  can  recall  what  happened 
in  1955.  We  had  a  55-day  strike  of  the 
then  transportation  system,  known  as  the 
Capital  Transit  Co.  We  had  no  transjwr- 
tation  system  at  all  here  for  55  days.  The 
Intent  and  the  objective  and  the  desire 
of  most  of  the  people  in  Washington  was 
to  get  rid  of  the  transportation  company, 
to  run  them  out  of  town  and  to  get  .some- 
one else  in  here  to  operate. 

We  had  .several  bidders,  but  none  was 
qualified  None  was  acceptable. 

There  was  one  bidder  tliat  operat-ed 
40  urban  transportation  properties 
throughout  the  Nation,  supposed  to  be 
highly  resix)nsible,  which  was  willing  to 
take  over  at  a  cost  of  $13.5  million,  which 
was  slightly  less  than  the  present  owner 
paid  for  it,  with  a  guaranteed  net  return 
on  revenue  of  10  percent.  But  that  was 
not  acceptable. 

The  then  District  government  recom- 
mended another  company,  which  wanted 
a  guarantee  of  6';;  percent  return  and 
wanted  certain  tax  exemptions,  and 
wanted  a  guarantee  of  a  $4  million  loan. 
Of  course,  that  was  not  acceptable. 

In  fact,  the  situation  got  .so  desiierate 
at  that  time  the  other  body  approved 
logi.slatlon  to  -set  up  a  public  authority, 
to  drive  this  .system  into  public  owii- 
(»r.shlp. 

Finally  the  present  owner  of  the  sys- 
tem came  alont:  and  made  an  offer. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  '  Mr,  Ros- 
TENKowsKi).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Broyhill 
of  Virginia  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes  ) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  pres- 
ent owner  was  able  to  take  the  system 
over.  Of  course,  there  have  been  a  lot 
of  complaints  ever  since  then,  that  he 
got  a  bargain,  but  nobody  else  seemed  to 
want  to  take  over  the  system 

Since  that  time  the  regulatory  agency 
has  made  the  company  plow  back  ap- 
proximately $10  million  of  its  revenue  in 
order  to  increase  the  base  cost  of  the 
sy.stem.  But  this  is  beside  the  iwlnt,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

We  have  had  no  strikes  .since  that  time. 
As  admitted  by  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona, this  is  a  good  .system  It  is  one  of 
the  best  .sy.stems  In  the  country.  It  has 
more  air-conditioned  buses  than  the  city 
of  New  York.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Transportation  Authority  pointed  out 
that  the  DC.  Transit  Co.  carries  23  per- 
cent of  the  workers  in  the  area  to  work, 
compared  to  17  f)ercent  of  other  all-bus 
cities.  It  compares  quite  favorably  with 
the  transportation  systems  in  other  cities 
that  have  bus  and  rail  operations 

So  far  as  the  fares  are  concerned.  I 
understand  that  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
the  cash  fare  is  30  cents,  and  it  is  a  gov- 
ernment-owned system,  and  the  charge  Is 
5  cents  for  tran,sfers.  Tlie  system  here 
charges  25  cents. 

In  the  city  of  Detroit,  another  govern- 
ment-owned system,  there  Is  a  30-cent 
ca.sh  fare,  with  5  cents  for  transfers. 

In  Cincinnati,  with  a  .system  in  private 
ownenshlp,  the  charge  Is  35  cents  for  the 
cosh  faro  and  5  cents  for  trHn,sfrrs, 

We  seem  to  have  a  fairly  reasonable 
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;inla.  I  yield  on 


profit  the  company  is  m  king.  When  the 
franchise  was  granted  ;  was  stated  by 
the  Congress  that  a  ratei  of  return  of  6 '/a 
percent  of  the  revenue  w  )uld  not  be  con- 
sidered an  unreasonable 

Mr.    ADAMS.    Mr.    Si  eaker.    will 
gentleman  yield  on  that    oint? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  VL 
that  point. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  gftntleman  men- 
tioned 6 '2  percent  of  th  '.  operating  rev- 
enues, and  the  gentle  nan  previously 
mentioned  the  dividend  return. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  all  that 
was  ever  invested  in  this  company  was 
$500,000  and  the  rest  w£  s  paid  off  out  of 
the  fare  box  in  3  years,  f  we  are  talking 
about  a  return  on  invei  tment,  is  it  not 
true  in  the  last  10  year  that  they  paid 
out  100  percent  on  their  own  investment 
each  year  for  a  10-year  )erlod?  In  other 
words,  they  paid  out  $5  million  in  divi- 
dends on-  a  $500,000  invi  stment. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Vi)  ginia.  The  com- 
pany paid  out  approxin  ately  $5  million 
in  dividends  since  the  franchise  was 
granted  to  it  back  in  19  i5.  It  paid  $13.5 
million  for  the  system.  I  paid  that  much 
for  the  system  through  the  use  of  bor- 
rowed money.  Frankly,  the  amount  of 
cash  that  the  company  r  at  up  was  $500,- 
000.  That  seems  to  be  c  isturblng  to  the 
opponents  in  that  there  has  been,  they 
presume,  some  hanky  i  anky  in  the  fi- 
nancing. The  regulator  r  agency,  how- 
ever, authorized  this  to  je  purchased  at 
a  cost  of  S13.5  million  pi  is  $10  million  in 
additional  acquisition  ost  which  has 
been  plowed  back  into  tl  e  system. 

Mr  ADA.'^TS.  That  wa  out  of  the  faro 
box.  too,  was  it  not.  I  ash  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Hrftinia.  If  the 
gentleman  will  please  h  t  me  finish  my 
statement.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  tn  him. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  want  t<:  get  to  the  ques- 
tion of  where  this  monej  is  coming  from. 

Mr.  BROYHIIX  of  Vir  inia.  I  am  sorry 
I  did  not  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Can  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain where  this  money  Is  cominK  from 
and  to  whom  it  goes?  I  i  nderstand  it  all 
comes  from  out  of  the  are  bjx  durinK 
this  period  of  time. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gent  ^man  that  I  ex- 
pect to  vote  for  this,  bi  t  I  am  worried 
about  it  going  back  an  I  plowing  some 
more  money  into  the  po  kcts  of  some  of 
these  people  who  own  tti  s.  I  understand 
that  they  have  spun  off  1  ;al  property  for 
the  payment  of  dividen  Js.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  s  right  on  that. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Vir  inia.  A  moment 
ago  I  said  that  $13.5  mi  lion  was  rai.sed 
by  borrowed  money,  'he  gentleman 
states  that  it  has  been  jaid  for  out  of 
the  fare  box.  Obviously  i  has  been.  That 
is  the  only  .source  of  i  come  th.it  the 
transportation  company  has.  However, 
the  .'?13  ')  million  has  n(  t  been  paid  off 
in  3  years,  os  the  gentle  nan  states. 

Mr  ADAMS.  Three  a:i  I  a  half  years. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  V  rsinia.  But  by 
borrowed  money.  That  I  irrowed  money 
will  be  paid  off  out  of  tl  e  fare  box,  but 
the  actual  rate  of  retur  1,  regardless  of 
how  much  vas  paid  for  ;he  system,  the 
actual  rate  of  return  th  t  the  company 


received  since  the  franchise  was  acquired 
was  3.65  percent.  It  is  just  about  half  of 
wliat  tiic  Coa,;rc.so  stated  at  the  time 
would  have  iaeeii  a  reasonable  and  fair 
return. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  Lhe  gentleman  from  Vii-ginia  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Vii-ginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  be 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.iec  tion  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
strained to  object. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  this  legisla- 
tion puzzles  some  Members  of  the  House. 
Maybe  I  can  be  of  some  help.  At  least. 
I  will  try. 

I  was  here  in  the  mid-1950's  when  the 
old  transit  system  got  in  trouble.  We  are 
approaching  a  very  comparable  situa- 
tion. I  hope  we  can  resolve  it  before  we 
put  this  system  out  of  business.  I  guess 
it  might  be  said  that  we  actually  ran 
the  former  owners  of  the  transit  system 
out  of  town.  They  got  tired  of  the  con- 
stant— and  I  .say  this  not  in  criticism  of 
anyone,  because  I  do  not  mean  it  that 
way — harassment  that  they  were  receiv- 
ing from  many  local  citizens,  the  Hill, 
and  the  press.  So,  they  just  .gave  up.  For 
all  intents  and  purpo.ses.  they  quit.  The 
community  was  in  trouble  and  needing 
someone  to  take  over  the  system.  After 
quite  a  time,  Mr.  Chalk  came  in.  Now,  I 
do  not  hold  any  feeling  for  or  against 
Mr.  Chalk.  I  would  like  to  say  in  his 
behalf  that  he  came  here  and  saved  this 
city  and  its  people  in  the  way  of  offering 
a  good  means  of  transportation  when  it 
appeared  as  though  everyone  would  soon 
be  walking  to  work. 

It  makes  no  difference  what  he  put 
into  the  system,  or  what  the  arrange- 
ments were.  This  House  of  Representa- 
tives made  the  deal  and  wrote  it  into  the 
law.  Now,  if  it  was  a  bad  deal,  it  was  the 
fault  of  the  Congress.  If  it  was  a  bad 
bargain,  the  Congress  made  the  bargain. 
Actually,  I  thought  it  was  a  pretty  good 
thing.  We  saved  the  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  worked  late  into  the 
night,  as  I  remember,  trying  to  work  this 
thing  out.  Mr.  Chalk  came  in  and  took 
over  a  system  which  was  as  completely 
rundown  as  any  transit  system  in  this 
country. 

Now  what  has  he  done?  Take  a  look 
at  his  equipment.  Compare  it  with  the 
equipment  of  other  large  metropolitan 
cities  in  this  counti^y.  There  is  positively 
no  comparison.  He  has  the  finest  buses 
in  the  world  rolling  the  streets  of  this 
city  and  the  metropolitan  area,  and  you 
just  do  not  get  those  buses  for  nothing. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  cost  is.  I  under- 
stand those  buses  cost  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  340.000  each.  If  that  be 
true,  it  takes  an  awful  lot  of  fares  to 
get  one  of  them  paid  for. 

Personally,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  not 
make  any  difference  to  me  about  what 
happens  to  the  system.  I  do  not  ride  the 
buses.  If  the  buses  do  not  run,  I  will  be 
at  work  in  the  morning  just  the  same. 
However,  there  will  be  a  lot  of  other  peo- 


ple around  who  will  not  be  at  work.  But 
these  transit  people  are  about  to  reacti 
the  point  where  they  are  about  to  thro  a- 
up  their  hands  and  do  what  the  pre\iou.s 
owner  did.  This  is  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen. This  is  definitely  what  is  going  to 
happen  if  we  do  not  do  something. 

Who  is  against  this  measure  down- 
town? Are  the  members  of  the  DislricL 
government  against  the  bill?  On  the  con- 
trarj',  they  are  for  the  bill.  If  they  are 
for  it.  and  want  to  go  along  with  it.  thou 
why  should  not  we.  It  is  their  system. 
And,  since  they  are  the  same  people  wh.o 
will  have  to  pay  the  bill,  why  do  we  not 
go  along  with  them? 

Why  should  we  be  so  picayunish  about 
the  fact  that  the  company  may  at  one 
time  paid  a  dividend?  The  main  thing  l.s 
to  maintain  a  paying  private  cnterprl.se 
system  and  get  the  people  to  their  jobs. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  thc' 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  shall  be  happy  u. 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  will  .say  to  the  gentle- 
man the  last  information  I  had  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  District  government 
opp>oscd  this  bill. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  They  opposed  it 
with    the    track    removal    section. 

Mr.  FRASER.  No;  the  track  removal 
matter  was  under  consideration  when  It 
WPS  approved.  The  gentleman  has  a 
letter 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  My  recollection  i.s 
that  the  District  government  opposed 
that  provision  of  the  bill. 

Let  me  make  just  one  other  point. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  how  do  they  defray 
the  cost  of  transporting  your  children  to 
school  in  your  district?  Does  the  city 
transport  them?  Maybe  in  .some  they  do. 
In  my  own  area  they  are  transported  by 
.school  buses  paid  for  by  the  general 
public. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  has 
expired. 

•  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Aber- 
NETHY  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  ABEHNETHY.  In  every  school  dis- 
trict in  this  country,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  a  few.  the  cost  of  transport- 
ing all  of  the  children  is  paid  for  by  the 
people  in  the  school  district.  Is  not  that 
true?  Why  should  the  D.C.  Transit  Sys- 
tem transport  them  at  a  loss?  It  costs 
just  .Ts  much  for  them  to  put  a  12-year- 
old  child  in  one  of  those  seats  as  it  does 
to  put  a  50-year-old  man  in  one  of  them. 
It  requires  the  same  repair  of  the  tran- 
sit equipment  to  haul  a  child  as  it  docs 
to  haul  a  50-year-old  man. 

Why  do  we  not  bring  the  system  trans- 
porting the  children  in  line  with  the  sys- 
tem that  is  used  in  every  other  school 
system  in  the  United  States? 

And.  then  insofar  as  the  fares  are  con- 
cerned, why  .should  we  change  the  proce- 
dure? They  have  a  commission  here  in 
the  District  government  for  that  pur- 
pose. They  have  a  utility  commission 
here  for  the  purpose  of  determining  what 
the  fares  should  be,  how  much  they 
should  eani,  and  so  on. 

Why  should  we  do  it?  Let  us  just  .say 
now  that  the  District  people  are  going  to 
transport  their  children  to  school  just 
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as  they  do  in  your  district,  in  yours,  and 
in  yours.  That  is  all  there  is  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman suggesting  that  in  the  event  they 
do  not  get  this  subsidy  that  the  D.C. 
Transit  System  is  going  to  fold  and  there- 
fore it  will  become  a  public  operation? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  No;  I  did  not  .say 
that.  I  did  say  it  was  in  trouble — and  it 
is.  

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  No.  Regretably  I 
cannot.  I  have  answered  the  gentleman's 
question. 

I  have  said  that  they  claim  they  are  in 
trouble,  and  I  believe  they  arc.  They  arc 
ready  to  sell  and  get  out.  You  do  not 
usually  sell  something  if  you  are  mak- 
ing money.  If  you  have  a  transportation 
.system  and  you  arc  making  money,  you 
would  be  stupid  to  sell  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  NEIjSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  dealing  with  this  .sub- 
ject, I  believe  the  Members  will  recall 
that  I  raised  objection  to  this  bill  when 
it  came  out  the  last  time. 

One  of  the  provisions  in  this  bill  re- 
quires that  the  subsidy,  as  some  have 
termed  it — and  I  am  not  sure  that  is  the 
right  term — provides  that  it  will  expire 
at  the  end  of  3  years,  the  purpose  being 
that  unless  certain  things  were  done  the 
subsidy  would  not  continue. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  track 
removal,  new  equipment,  cash  position. 
All  of  these  things  are  dealt  with  in  the 
report  proper,  not  as  severely  as  they 
should  be.  but  they  are  touched  on  in 
the  report. 

As  to  track  removal,  of  course,  the  city 
government  orders  the  track  removal, 
and  the  transit  company  will  remove  it, 
and  that  is  understood. 

As  to  new  equipment,  this  depends 
upon  the  cash  position.  And,  of  course, 
that  is  referred  to,  as  well  as  the  cash 
ixjsition  of  the  company. 

But  I  want  to  review  a  few  things  that 

I  have  witnessed  as  far  as  the  trans- 
portation system  is  concerned. 

Back  when  I  was  down  here  with  the 
REA  I  remember  the  Wolfson  enter- 
prises, and  the  Congress  terminated 
their  franchise  at  that  time  in  1955.  For 

II  months  they  were  unable  to  find  some- 
one to  take  over  the  transportation  sys- 
tem here  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
mind  you,  gave  the  assurances  to  a  suc- 
ceeding companj'  that  they  would  then 
be  given  a  6.5-percent  return  after  taxes. 
This  was  a  deal  that  the  Congress  made 
with  the  succeeding  company. 

At  that  time  the  committee — and  I 
read  the  record  carefully  from  one  end 
to  the  other — the  committee  then  was 
very  specific  in  the  fact  that  they  did 
not  want  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  be  running  a  bus  system.  And 
at  that  time  the  chairman  of  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Com- 
mission went  on  to  state : 


Hence,  the  result  Is  that  the  biis  riders 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  paying  a  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  transporting  the  children 
to  school.  It  seems  to  me  beyond  question 
that  this  Is  unfair.  This  cost  of  transporting 
school  children  should  be  borne  by  the  tax- 
payers and  not  by  the  bus  rider. 

The  87th  Congress  then  enacted  legis- 
lation which  provided  for  the  difference 
between  the  income  to  the  transporta- 
tion company  and  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, and  suggested  that  a  reasonable 
rate  should  be  established  so  that  there 
.should  be  compensation  for  the  .scIiodi- 
children  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

We  have  at  the  present  time  one  trans- 
portation company  that  is  drawing  this 
payment  from  the  Federal  Goverrunent. 
but  the  D.C.  Transit  Co.  cannot  qualify 
because  of  the  terms  that  are  set  forth 
where  actually  the  return  within  the 
District  is  the  determining  criteria  for 
the  establishment  of  the  bus  fare.  They 
are  not  permitted  to  take  the  overall 
system  return  to  determine  whether  or 
not  there  is  to  be  any  payment  made  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Now  some  statements  have  been  made 
relative  to  the  windfall  that  is  to  be  re- 
suiting  from  this  particular  payment. 

Here  is  what  chairman  Avery  of  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Transit  Com- 
mission advised  our  committee : 

It  would  not  simply  pay  a  larger  profit  to 
the  owners  of  the  bus  company  than  they 
would  otherwise  obtain.  We  would  determine 
the  needed  rate  of  return,  Just  as  we  always 
have,  and  would  set  rates  to  provide  that 
return.  That  amount  paid  as  a  result  of  the 
school  fare  subsidy  would  be  part  of  the 
revenues  of  the  company,  Jtist  as  income 
from  the  fare  box  would  be.  The  revenues 
irom  the  two  sources.  I.e..  subsidy  and  fare 
Ixfx  Income,  would  not  exceed  the  amount 
required  to  provide  the  owners  with  a  fair 
profit.  Thus,  there  would  be  no  need  for  con- 
cern about  unduly  enriching  the  owners  of 
the  company  out  of  public  funds. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
RosTENKOwsKi) .  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  at  the  out- 
set, I  think  all  the  arguments  made  with 
respect  to  not  having  the  riders  subsidize 
the  schoolchildren  or  not  having  the 
transit  system  subsidize  the  schoolchil- 
dren are  extremely  valid. 

But  it  seems  to  me.  one  important  ele- 
ment is  missing  in  this  debate  and  that 
is  the  actual  cost  of  transporting  these 
children. 

As  I  understand  the  legislation,  it  is 
proposed  that  the  Government  pick  up 
the  difference  between  the  10  cents  and 
the  adult  fare.  I  am  under  the  impr^s- 
.sion  that  the  actual  cost  to  the  transit 
company  is  .something  less  than  that. 

Is  there  anybody  on  the  committee 
who  can  give  some  information  as  to 
what  this  actual  additional  cost  to  the 
transit  company  is? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  do  not  think  we  can 


give  you  exactly  tiiat  information.  But 
we  asked  the  transit  authority  that  wants 
to  fix  these  rates  as  to  how  this  would 
be  Irandled  and  they  said — they  gave  the 
round  figure  of  a  million  dollars — that 
it  would  be  a  little  bit  on  either  side. 
That  is  what  they  figured  it  out  as  to  the 
difference  between  the  10  cents  and  the 
2b  cents. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Did  they  figure  that  on  the 
estimated  number  of  ;  choolchildrcn  that 
ride? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  They  buy  tickets  and 
they  know  how  many  they  sell.  They 
know  how  many  children  they  had  to 
transport. 

The  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Commission  were  at  the  hearing 
before  our  committee  and  I  asked  this 
question  about  it — how  this  would  be 
handled.  They  said — and  we  are  using 
just  a  roimd  figure — a  million  dollars. 
They  said  that  wotild  be  added  to  the 
box  fares. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  understand  that. 
Mr.  DO\VDY.  Tlie  rates  are  set  and 
that  in  other  words  is  what  it  amounts 
to.  to  subsidize  the  schoolchildren. 
Mr.  NEDZI.  I  imderstar.d. 
Mr.  DOWDY.  That  Is  what  they  con- 
.sider  it  would  be  equal  to. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  But  in  that  subsidj-  is  a 
profit  for  the  transit  system.  What  con- 
cerns me  particularly,  is  the  retroactive- 
ly. We  are  really  pickm--;  up  a  part  of  the 
deficit. 

I  would  have  no  objection  to  paying 
the  transit  company's  actual  cost  of  han- 
dling these  schoolchildren.  But  I  do  ob- 
ject to  paying  them  a  profit  for  handling 
the  schoolchildren.  I  do  not  think  the 
riders  should  pay  the  subsidj',  or  that 
the  transit  company  should  pay  the  sub- 
sidy. But  at  the  .same  time  I  do  not  think 
any  profit  should  be  made  by  the  transit 
company. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  NEDZI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman, 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  The  gentle- 
man has  made  probably  the  most  valid 
and  pertinent  point  in  all  the  rhetoric 
that  we  have  heard  this  afternoon  and 
in  support  of  the  validity  of  the  gentle- 
man's statement,  I  would  point  out  that 
in  this  bill  what  we  are  considering  is  a 
payment  for  1  year,  that  is  retroactive 
and  that  has  absolutely  no  relationship 
to  the  cost  involved  but  is  really  an  arbi- 
trary figure,  you  might  say  a  bonus,  for 
having  imdergone  whatever  travail  has 
been  undergone. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  This  is  the  problem  that 
concerns  me  the  most  because  that  is  the 
only  way  I  can  read  it.  If  you  do  not  have 
the  figure  of  what  it  actually  costs  the 
company  to  handle  these  kids  during  the 
last  year,  then  we  are  giving  them  a  flat 
bonus. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  think  this 
is  exactly  the  crux  of  the  matter.  I  do 
not  think  anybody  objects  to  arranging 
for  the  proper  payment  of  schoolchildren 
riding  but  I  do  not  think  it  should  be 
borne  by  the  riders.  But  it  should  not 
result  !n  an  arbitrary  bonus  to  the  com- 
pany. I  think  therein  lies  the  weakness 
of  this  whole  bill.  The  gentleman  has 
imcovered  it  very  well.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 
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Speaker,   will 


chemical  sup- 
istrict  of  Co- 
should  not 
sure  a  profit 

hool  fares,  but 


Mr.    WHITENER.    Mr 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  am  please*  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  supjiose  the  gentle- 
man would  make  the  san)  e  statement  if, 
for  example.  General  Motsrs  Corp.  in  his 
State  were  selling  vehicjfes  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  ofl  Columbia,  that 
they  should  not  make  a  profit;  or  if  a 
soap  manufacturer  or  a 
plier  were  selling  to  the  I 
lumbia  government,  th^ 
make  a  profit.  I  am  nc 
would  be  made  on  these 
if  it  should,  what  is  evil  aiout  the  transit 
company  making  a  modest  profit,  as 
would,  for  example,  Geneifel  Motors? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  There  is  nothing  evil  about 
it,  I  might  say  to  the  gentleman;  pro- 
spectively, I  think  there  Is  a  great  deal 
of  merit  to  it.  But  if  it  is  retroactive  and 
a  bonus  is  paid  on  a  deal  that  was  con- 
summated some  time  ago,  that  is  an- 
other matter.  1 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  hav^j  noticed  that  in 
many  States  though  whiqh  I  have  trav- 
eled, private  carriers  apparently  have 
contracted  with  school  boards  to  trans- 
port schoolchildren  and.  I  assume,  like 
Star  Route  mail  carrier.s,  they  expect  to 
make  something  out  of  it 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  concur,  but  we  do  not 
know  what  the  profit  is. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  We  know  what  the 
loss  is.  1 

Mr.  NEDZI.  What  is  th^.? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  We  Have  the  figures 
on  the  losses  they  have  had  in  their 
operations. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Is  the  genUeman  suggest- 
ing that  we  pass  a  law  t^i  make  up  any 
losses  that  D.C.  Transit  his  sustained  in 
the  past? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speiiker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tert  pore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  ia  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Spi  aker,  I  regret 
that  I  was  denied  a  little  i  dditional  time. 
I  do  not  use  much  tim(  on  the  floor, 
and  it  seems  that  we  hav  i  been  extend- 
ing time  for  about  even  one.  I  am  the 
ranking  member  on  our  <  ommittee,  and 
we  have  been  trying  to  dc  a  job.  I  would 
like  to  give  the  House  the  )eneflt  of  what 
we  have  learned  from  rea(  Ing  the  record. 
I  have  mentioned  the  sa  sguards;  but  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  th  ;  cash  position 
of  the  company  has  be(  n  referred  to, 
and  in  1960  a  fare  ai  justment  was 
granted.  The  matter  c  ime  into  the 
courts,  and  the  adjustm^  nt  was  stayed 
by  action  of  the  court.  A  a  result  there 
was  a  gradual  deteriorati  )n  of  the  cash 
position  of  the  company 

I  might  point  out  that  after  the  trial 
the  regulatory  agency  gra  ited  the  attor- 
neys that  handled  it  a  fe  ;  of  $300,000— 
a  little  bit  stiff,  I  would  i  uggest. 

Where  do  we  stand  (  t  the  present 
time?  I  think  no  one  arj  ues  that  when 
a  schoolchild  is  hauled  it  a  favorable 
rate,  there  should  be  some  payment  made 
by  someone.  This  has  n<  t  been  argued 
against.  But  I  might  pa  nt  out  that  if 


the  figures  that  we  have  as  to  the  profits, 
and  if  the  rate  that  we  have  at  the  pres- 
ent time  Is  not  a  correct  one,  then  the 
regulatory  agency  must  be  in  error  and 
we  need  to  look  into  it.  But  actually  what 
we  have  tried  to  do  is  to  carefully  exam- 
ine the  record,  and  I  think  we  also  have 
in  our  report  proper  safeguards  looking 
to  the  future  as  to  the  needs  that  need 
to  be  met.  I  .support  the  bill  with  the 
present  report,  as  I  have  indicated,  and 
I  believe  the  bill  has  merit. 

Frankly.  I  agree  that  I  sort  of  have  a 
little  hesitancy  about  any  retroactive 
payment,  but  it  is  also  true  that  this  bill 
has  been  before  us  for  a  long  time  and 
we  probably  should  have  acted  earlier. 

I  also  must  point  out  that  the  regula- 
tory agency  has  recommended  that  this 
bill  be  passed  and.  of  course,  the  District 
government,  in  answer  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
Phaser] — I  am  not  sure  what  their  posi- 
tion is — but  I  do  know  earlier  they  did 
oppose  it.  One  of  the  factors  was  the 
track  removal,  which  has  now  been  taken 
out  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ERASER.  I  was  just  going  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  am  going  to  pro- 
pose an  amendment  to  strike  out  the 
retroactive  feature  so  the  bill  will  simply 
be  moved  forward  1  year  and  it  will 
still  be  a  3-year  bill  and  will  become  ef- 
fective as  of  now  to  work  prospectively. 

I  would  hope  the  gentleman  would  sup- 
port that  amendment,  because  I  think 
that  is  at  the  heart  of  most  of  the  op- 
position which  has  been  expressed  on  the 
floor  today.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  rhet- 
oric about  how  good  the  manageihent  is 
and  the  fiscal  position,  but  I  think  the 
opposition  of  most  of  those  opposed  to 
the  bill  centers  on  gratuitously  putting 
$1  million  into  the  treasury  of  the  tran- 
sit company  which  frankly  will  not  get 
into  any  ratemaking  consideration,  be- 
cause it  all  deals  with  past  events. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  permit  me.  the  gentleman 
did  indicate  he  did  agree  there  was  a 
justifiable  payment  to  be  made  to  pay  the 
difference  between  the  student  fares  and 
the  adult  fares,  but  he  was  opposed  to 
any  retroactive  feature. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    rRASEB 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Praser;  On 
page  2.  begmning  In  line  12.  strike  out  "June 
30.  1968,  June  30,  1969,  and  June  30,  1970," 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
June  30,  1969,  June  30,  1970,  and  June  30, 
1971. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ef- 
fect of  this  amendment  would  be  to  wipe 
out  the  windfall  to  the  transit  company 
which  they  would  receive  if  the  bill  passes 
in  its  present  form.  The  windfall  that 
is  in  the  present  bill  amounts  to  $1  mil- 
lion. The  effect  of  the  present  bill  would 
be  to  slve  the  company  $1  million  to  be 
paid  into  its  treasury  this  month,  or 
whenever  the  bill  becomes  law,  and  in 
addition  to  that  they  would  pick  up  a 
half  million  dollars  for  the  balance  of 


this  calendar  year,  which  would  mean 
$1.5  million,  which  would,  in  effect, 
double  the  profit  the  company  has  been 
making  in  earlier  years. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
great  opposition  to  the  idea  of  paying 
the  difference  between  the  student  fare.s 
and  the  adult  fares,  because  it  is  a  fact 
that  if  we  do  make  this  payment  to  the 
transit  company,  the  Washington  Met- 
ropolitan Area  Transit  Commission  will 
take  that  into  account  when  it  sets  the 
rate  structure  in  the  future  for  the  tran- 
sit company. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  Kentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  join  with  the  gentleman 
in  suggesting  that,  with  this  amendment, 
this  bill  does  perform  a  function  that  1 
think  everybody  on  the  committee  in- 
tended, and  that  is  to  make  up  the  dis- 
crepancy in  the  cost  of  carrying  the  stu- 
dents and  the  actual  payment,  which 
it  does  without  the  arbitrary  windfall 
of  the  retroactive  payment. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  congrat- 
ulate the  gentleman  for  offering  the 
amendment. 

The  thing  that  has  bothered  so  many 
of  lis  is  .sub.sidlzlng  the  company.  We  are 
worried  about  the  fact  that  the  rate- 
making  body  will  not  have  a  chance  to 
look  into  the  past  years,  but  it  can  take 
into  consideration  this  matter  in  the 
future.  I  hope  this  amendment  passes, 
and.  if  it  does,  I  can  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  charge 
has  been  made  that  some  of  us  want  to 
hit  the  transit  company  over  the  head. 
That  is  not  true.  I  am  told  there  is  a 
good  management  at  the  head  of  that 
company,  that  they  have  experienced 
personnel,  and  I  think  on  the  whole  they 
do  a  commendable  Job  of  providing  a 
transit  system  for  the  District  of 
Colimibia. 

I  am  not  sure  I  can  vouchsafe  or  certify 
as  strongly  the  wisdom  of  the  financial 
management  of  the  company.  This  has 
been  a  bootstrap  operation.  They  put  in 
very  little  money  of  their  own.  and  they 
are  trying  to  build  the  company  and  its 
assets  through  the  farebox.  I  do  not  ob- 
ject to  that,  but  I  do  object  to  their  pay- 
ing out  the  money  in  dividends  and  then 
coming  in  and  claiming  they  arc  In  a 
poor  cash  position. 

I  think  the  Transit  Commission  which 
regulates  this  company  does  not  do  .such 
a  bad  job,  and  they  gave  the  company 
a  fare  increase  effective  as  of  the  end 
of  Januarj'.  and  the  resllties  are  that 
during  the  first  3  months  of  this  year,  the 
campany  earned  approximately  $300,000 
more  than  it  had  in  the  comparable  3 
mon'.hs  in  1967.  It  is  also  a  fact  thai 
when  April  and  May  came  along,  the 
company  had  some  problems  with  reve- 
nue because  of  the  results  of  the  riots 
and  some  other  difflculties  with  which 
we  in  Washington  have  all  been  familiar. 

So,  if  we  were  to  pass  this,  and  to  make 
it  work  prospectively,  this  company  has 
all  kinds  of  unencumbered  assets  upon 
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which  they  could  borrow  to  improve  the 
cash  position. 

We  should  pass  the  bill  and  look  from 
now  on  forward.  They  can  go  to  the  bank 
and  get  whatever  credit  they  need, 
against  this  prospective  payment.  This 
would  put  the  company  in  a  stronger 
position,  and  would  allow  the  Rapid 
Transit  Commission  to  set  rates  in  ac- 
cordance with  new  sources  of  income 
which  would  be  provided  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  should  like  to  as- 
.sociate  myself  with  the  gentleman's 
amendment  and  indicate  my  support  for 
It.  It  is  a  very  good  amendment,  and 
would  take  away  a  lot  of  the  stigma  at- 
tached to  the  bill. 

I  have  had  some  hesitancy  in  my  own 
mind,  being  a  member  of  the  committee, 
about  supporting  this  bill,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows.  The  difficulty  I  have  had  at 
least  has  been  on  the  retroactive  effect 
of  the  bill. 

I  feel  this  is  a  good  amendment.  I  hope 
It  will  pass,  because  I  feel  it  will  remove  a 
lot  of  the  stigma  from  the  bill,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  can  get  the  bill  passed. 

Mr.  ERASER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

In  reterence  to  the  amenoment.  I 
.should  like  to  say  that  under  the  present 
law  the  rate  commission  will  meet,  I  be- 
lieve next  month,  and  get  the  Informa- 
tion to  decide  on  the  school  fares,  on  the 
.subsidy  fares  to  be  paid  under  the  law 
as  It  is  now  written.  Resulting  from  that 
there  will  be  a  subsidy  paid.  I  believe,  to 
the  W.M.  &  A.  They  will  pet  some  school 
subsidies  for  carrying  schoolchildren  last 
year  under  the  present  law. 

I  do  not  consider  that  this  bill  Is  a 
retroactive  thing,  because  when  Con- 
gress passed  the  law  in  1962  it  intended 
for  it  to  apply  as  well  to  D.C.  Transit. 
This  will  put  D.C.  Transit  on  the  same 
basis  for  the  school  year  just  ended  as 
the  W.M.  &  A. 

I  feel,  under  these  circumstances,  that 
the  amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  bill  has  been  pending  be- 
fore the  Congress  for  approximately  a 
year?  The  service  has  already  been 
lendered.  Tlie  losses  have  already  been 
absorbed,  including  tremendous  losses 
during  the  month  of  April,  during  the 
riots,  and  also  during  the  month  of  May, 
when  they  had  the  problem  of  the  bus- 
drivers  being  robbed. 

All  this  has  happened  while  we 
should  have  been  considering  the  legis- 
lation. I  believe  it  is  somewhat  unfair  to 
say  that  this  is  retroactive,  that  they  will 
get  a  windfall,  when  they  should  have 
had  this  a  long  time  ago. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  And  when  another  com- 
pany is  going  to  get  a  payment  for  this. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
someone  about  the  streetcar  tracks  that 
have  been  left  for  far  too  many  years  in 


the  streets  of  Washington.  Who  is  going 
to  pull  them  out.  and  when? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  The  DC.  Transit  Co.,  ac- 
cording to  the  information  given  us  in 
the  hearings,  lias  removed  the  tracks  at 
the  times  the  District  of  Colimibla  Gov- 
ernment has  said  it  was  ready  for  those 
particular  tracks  to  be  removed.  This  has 
been  worked  out.  Whenever  they  are 
going  to  work  over  a  street,  they  remove 
the  tracks,  instead  of  tearing  up  the 
streets  and  removing  the  tracks  all  at 
once.  They  wait  until  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  is  ready  to  do  a 
street  over,  and  they  advise  the  D.C. 
Transit  Co.  they  are  leady.  and  they  re- 
move the  tracks  in  a  particular  area. 

This  is  not  the  fault  of  D.C.  Transit. 
It  is  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment which  Is  not  ready  for  the  work  to 
be  done. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  not  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  know  these  aban- 
doned steel  lalls  are  traffic  hazards  and 
ought  to  be  out  now? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  cannot  read  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  city  government.  I  do  not  know 
what  they  know. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  we  to  understand  that 
these  tracks  can  stay  there  for  additional 
years  or  until  the  city  government  gets 
ready  to  do  something  with  the  street? 
What  may  we  anticipate  will  happen? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  cannot  anticipate  what 
they  will  do.  You  see,  up  until  2  or  3  years 
ago  there  was  included  in  the  rates  or 

the  fares 

Mr.  GROSS.  Whose  responsibility  is  it 
now  to  pull  these  tracks  out? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  D.C.  Transit  will  pay  for 

It  whenever  the  city  says  they  are  ready 

for  them  to  move  In  any  particular  area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  does  not  the  city 

government  call  on  them  to  do  it? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot 
answer  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  you  not  have  this  sub- 
ject before  your  subcommittee? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  To  ask  that  particular 
question? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  The  track  i-emoval. 
Was  that  not  up  before  your  subcommit- 
tee only  recently? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  To  the  extent  that  the 
bill  says  that  the  D.C.  Transit  would  be 
relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  paying 
for  the  removal.  That  was  all. 

What  I  -started  to  tell  you  was  that  in 
fixing  the  fare  rates  up  imtll  a  few  years 
ago  they  Included  in  there  a  provision  for 
setting  up  a  reserve  for  removing  the 
tracks  when  the  city  government  got 
ready  for  them  to  be  removed.  They 
were  not  ready  for  that,  so  they  took 
that  out.  Actually.  I  believe  the  regula- 
tory commission  that  sets  the  fares  actu- 
ally caused  or  required  D.C.  Transit  to 
use  that  money  for  some  other  purpose. 
Whenever  they  decide  to  remove  more 
tracks  they  will  have  to  add  something 
to  the  fares  to  be  able  to  get  the  money. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  seem  to  be  get- 
ting very  far  with  any  kind  of  conclu- 
sive answer  to  when  it  may  be  antici- 
pated these  abandoned  tracks  may  be 


pulled  out  of  the  streets  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Let  me  ask  this  question:  We  seem  to 
have  a  i  eport — and  I  did  not  know  It  was 
in  existence  until  this  afternoon — dated 
July  19.  What  Is  the  purpose  of  two  le- 
IKHts,  one  on  July  8  and  another  on  July 
19,  In  connection  with  this  bill?  What 
Is  It  all  about? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  It  is  a  .supplemental  re- 
port made  in  response  to  some  ques- 
tions that  have  been  raised  and  to  show 
tlie  facts  relating  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  was  when  you  made 
the  false  start  a  week  ago  and  withdrew 
the  bill? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Two  weeks  ago. 
Mr.   NELSEN.   Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  On  page  10  of  the  re- 
port  

Mr.  GROSS.  Which  report? 
Mr.  NELSEN.  The  leport  of  the  19th — 
there  is  a  statement  on  track  removal. 
You  will  recall  this  track  removal  con- 
troversy you  raised  the  last  time  this  bill 
was  on  the  floor.  I  indicated  to  you  I 
thought  something  more  .specific  ought 
to  be  in  the  report.  I  also  indicated  the 
termination  of  this  particular  legislation. 
If  it  is  enacted  into  law.  will  terminate 
at  the  end  of  a  date  certain.  These  are 
some  of  the  things  we  think  deserve  at- 
tention. I  believe  I  agree  with  you  that 
track  removal  should  be  expedited  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  but  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  rate  schedule 
permitted  a  fund  to  be  built  up  for  track 
removal  to  the  tune  of  $4  million.  Then 
the  regulatory  commission  took  this 
away.  At  the  present  time  there  Is  only 
$500,000  in  that  fund. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  was  this  money 
used  for? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS.  What  was  that  $4  million 
used  for? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  Imagine  it  has  gone 
into  the  operations  of  the  company. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  has  gone  into  the  oper- 
ating funds  of  the  company? 
Mrl  NELSEN.  I  would  think  so. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment   offered   by   the   gentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Eraser]  . 
Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment. 

Tlie  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 

encrossment  and  third  readins  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 

third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  i*^. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum 
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Is  not  present  and  mj  ke 
order  that  a  quorum  is 

The  SPEAKER.  Evldfntly 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will 
Sergeant    at    Arms    w 
Members,  and  the  Clerl 

The  question  was 
were — yeas  205,  nays  1 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  l73i 
YEAS-  2  15 


c  Dse 


t  ken 


4 


Abernethy 

Adnms 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Annunzlo 

Arends 

Ashmore 

Ayres 

Barrett 

Bates 

Battln 

Bell 

Bennett 

Betts 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

BoKKs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brodemas 

Brasco 

Brtnkley 

Brock 

Brown.  Calif. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson 

Burton,  Calif. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

Carey 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clark 

Cleveland 

Cohplan 

OoUler 

Corbett 

Corman 

Culver 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  Qa. 

Dawaon 

de  la  Garza 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Ding  ell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edward*.  Calif. 

Edwai'ds,  La. 

EUberg 

Erlenborn 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Fallon 

Paxbsteln 

Fascell 

Felgban 

Pindley 

Flood 

Flint 

Foley 

Abbltt 
Adair 

Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Aabbrook 
Baring 
Belcher 
Berry 
Bevlll 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Bow 
Bray 

Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 


Ford,  Geral    R.  Mink 


Pa. 

Ten  1. 


the  point  of 
not  present. 

a  quroum  is 


the  doors,  the 

1    notify    absent 

will  call  the  roll. 

and   there 

not  voting  43, 


Ford. 

William  r 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Priedel 
Pulton 
Fulton 
Puqua 
Gallflanakl: 
Gatmatz 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green,  Pa 
Grlffln 
Grover 
Gude 
Hagan 
Halleck 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hardy 
Hathaway 
Hays 
Heckler.  Mai 
Heletoskl 
Henderson 
Holineld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Joel  son 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazan 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kyros 

Lalid 

Lennon 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

McDade 

McFall 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
MallUard 
Mathtas,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Meeds 
MesklU 
MUler,  CaUf, 
Mlnlsh 

NAYS — la 

Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.CJ 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla 
Burton,  Utah) 


n 


Bush 
Button 
CahUl 
Carter 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Colmer 
Con  able 
Conte 
Conyers 


111. 
,  N.Y. 


Mor.at,'a!i 

Moorhead 

Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Murphy, 

Murphy. 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O'Hara.  HI. 

O'Konskl 

Ol.sen 

O'Neill,  Mass 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Phllbln 

Podell 

Price,  ni. 

Quie 

Rees 

Relfel 

Rivers 

Rot>erts 

Rodlr.o 

Ron  an 

Rooney,  NY. 

Roor.ey,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowskl 

Roush 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Sche'ier 

Shipley 

Sisk 

Smith,  Iowa 

smith,  N.Y. 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

UdaU 

Van  Deerlln 

Vlgonto 

Waldie 

Walker 

Watson 

Whalen 

Whltener 

Wiggins 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
WolH 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Young 


Cowger 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Davis,  Wis. 

Delaney 

Delleuback 

Der.ney 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

Dole 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edwards, 

Bscb 


Eshleman 
Fisher 
Gathlngs 
Goodllng 
Green,  Oreg. 
Grlfflths 
Gross 
Gubser 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hawkins 
Hechler,  W  Va 
HU;kb 
Hurt 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson 
Johnson 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jor.es,  Mo. 
Karth 
King,  N.Y. 
Kupferman 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 

Landrum 
Lar.gen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lloyd 
Long,  La. 
Lor.g,  Md. 
Lukens 
McCloskey 
McCulIoch 
McDonald, 
Mich. 


Calif. 
Pa. 


McEwen 

MacGregor 

Mfiw;hen 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mavi'.e 

Michel 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mir  shall 

Mlze 

Mortgomery 

Moore 

Morris.  N.  Mex. 

Mosher 

Moss 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nichols 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Pclly 

Pe.'klr.s 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

PofT 

Pollock    ' 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Purcell 

Qulllen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rarick 

Reld,  111. 

Relnecke 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Robison 

HoKers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Roth 


Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scberle 

Schi.eebell 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Selder 

Shriver 

Bikes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

StelKer,  Wis. 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Taylor 

Thomson,  Wis. 

UUman 

Uti 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watts 

Whalley 

White 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Yates 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 
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Anderson,  HI. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Blanton 
Bolton 
Brooks 
CeUer 
Dent 

Bvlns,  Tenn. 
Pino 

Frellnphuysen 
Gallagher 
Gardner 


Goodell 

Gurney 

HarLsen,  Wash. 

Hubert 

Herlong 

Holland 

Hull 

Karsten 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Lipscomb 

MUls 

Morgan 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Pucln&kl 


Reld.  NY. 

Resnlck 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Roybal 

Schwengel 

Talcott 

Teague,  Tex 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Tuck 

Waggonner 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Willis 


,  Ala. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr.  Cellar  with  Mr.  F^ellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Upscomb. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Tuck  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Talcott. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  King  of  CaUfornla  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Whltten. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Waggonner. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Hol- 
land. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  and  Mr.  SMITH 
of  Oklahoma  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 


The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August  9, 
1955,  relating  to  certain  common  carrier 
operations  in  the  District  of  Columbia." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  15794,  PROVIDING  FOR  US 
STANDARDS  AND  A  NATIONAL 
INSPECTION  SYSTEM  FOR  GRAIN 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  15794)  to  provide  fcr 
U.S.  standards  and  a  national  ln.spectIo:i 
system  for  grain,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments,  and  re- 
quest a  conference  with  the  Senat= 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  I'cquest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Purcell,  Foley,  Stubblefield,  Belcher, 
and  Teague  of  California. 
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PACKERS 


AND    .STOCKYARDS    ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker  j 
desk  the  bill  (H.R.  10673)  to  amend  tltl. 
m  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act, 
1921.  as  amended,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  10.  after  "feeders,"  insert  "mar- 
ket agencies,". 

Page  4,  line  7,  strike  out  "market."  "  and 
insert  "market.  Such  rules  and  regulations 
shall  not  prevent  a  registered  market  agency 
or  dealer  from  rendering  service  on  other 
markets  or  in  occasional  and  incidental  off- 
market  transactions."  " 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
light  to  object,  this  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand. Do  all  of  these  amendments  ap- 
ply? Are  they  germane  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  POAGE.  They  are.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  explain 
and  clarify  the  purpose  of  those  amend- 
ments, so  that  the  Members  may  have 
a  full  imderstanding  of  the  measure  they 
are  being  asked  to  approve. 

The  intent  of  the  two  amendments 
added  by  the  Senate  was  considered  in 
an  exchange  of  letters  between  myself 
and  Senator  Milton  Young  of  North  Da- 
kota, a  chief  sponsor  of  the  bill  and  a 


leader  member  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee.  I  include  this  exchange  of 
letters  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

July  12,  1968. 
Hon.  Mn-TON  R.  Young, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Yovng:  Before  reaching  a 
decision  on  acceptance  of  the  amendments  to 
H.R.  10673,  which  the  Senate  adopted  on 
June  28,  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  as  a  chief 
sponsor  of  the  bill  and  a  leading  member  of 
the  Senate  Agrlcullure  Committee,  the  fol- 
lowing clarifying  questions: 

AMENDMENT    TO    SECTION    302(a) 

(1)  What  is  the  purpose  of  adding  the 
words  "market  agencies"? 

(2)  Will  the  amendment  conflict  with  Sec- 
tion 203.8  of  the  Statement  of  General  Pol- 
icy under  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act, 
included  on  pages  4-6  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  Report  on  HR.  10673? 

(3)  How  will  the  Interests  of  the  livestock 
producer  be  affected  by  this  amendment? 

AMENDMENT    TO    SECTION    307(b) 

(1)  How  does  this  relate  to  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  In  Denver  Union  Stock  Yard 
Company  v.  Producers  Livestock  Market  As- 
sociation? 

(2)  How  is  the  phrase  "In  occasional  and 
incidental  off-market  transactions"  to  be 
interpreted? 

(3)  What  standards  are  to  be  applied  to 
the  interpretation  of  this  phrase? 

Your  answers  to  these  questions  will  be 
most  helpful  to  me  and  will,  I  hope,  assist 
in  assuring  acceptance  by  the  House  of  the 
Senate  amendments. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  considera- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

Graham  PtmcEix. 

July  15. 1968. 
Hon.  Graham  Plticell, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Pttrceli.:  Thank  you 
very  much  for  your  letter  of  July  12  with 
reference  to  H.  R.  10673. 1  am  pleased  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  amend- 
ments adopted  by  the  Senate,  and  hope  that 
my  replies  to  your  questions  will  assist  in 
clarifying  the  Senate  action  for  you. 

My  answers  to  your  questions  are  as 
follows: 

amendment  to  section  302(a) 

(1)  The  purpose  of  the  amendment:  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  in  adopting  this  amendment,  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  administrators 
of  the  Act  the  vital  role  which  market  agen- 
cies play  on  the  public  markets.  However,  It 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  Committee  by 
adding  these  words  to  alter  the  existing 
statutory  relationship  between  market  agen- 
cies and  livestock  producers,  or  between  mar- 
ket agencies  and  stockyard  companies;  in 
other  words,  market  agencies  will  continue  to 
have  the  legal  status  of  agents  for  their  prin- 
cipals, the  livestock  producers,  and  in  their 
dealings  with  stockyard  owners  they  are  to 
be  considered  agents  of  the  livestock 
producers. 

It  is  also  not  the  Intention  to  affect  or 
alter  the  definition  of  "market  agencies" 
presently  contained  in  Section  301  (c)  of  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act. 

(2)  Conflict  with  Section  203.8:  It  was 
clearly  not  the  intention  that  this  amend- 
ment would  conflict  with  or  in  any  way  alter 
the  interpretation  of  that  statement  of  pol- 
icy. I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  Section 
203.8  and  know  that  It  was  the  intention  of 
the  Senate  Committee  in  adopting  H.  R. 
10673  to  strengthen  the  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  stockyard  owner  to  manage 
his  stockyards,  In  accordance  with  Section 
203.8  of  the  Statement  of  General  Policy. 


(3)  Interests  of  livestock  producer:  This 
was  not  discussed  by  the  full  Committee,  but 
there  was  no  thought  of  changing  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  principal  and  his 
agents,  as  is  explained  in  my  answer  to  ques- 
tion 1,  above. 

amendment  to  SECTlOt:  307  (b) 
(1)  Relation  to  Denver  Union  case:  The 
words  "such  rules  and  regulations  shall  not 
prevent  a  registered  market  agency  or  dealer 
from  rendering  service  on  other  markets" 
added  by  the  Senate  merely  restate  the  law 
as  spelled  out  in  the  1958  Supreme  Court 
decision,  Denver  Union  Stockyard  Company 
v.  Producers  Livestock  Association.  356  U.S. 
282;  and  the  words  affirm  that  any  regula- 
tion which  attempted  to  prevent  a  market 
agencv  from  operating  on  more  than  one 
market  at  the  same  time  would  be  prohibited, 
as  it  was  in  the  Denver  case. 

1 2)  Interpretation  of  "occasional  and  in- 
cidental": The  words  "occasional  and  inci- 
dental" are  not  precise  and  denote  relativity. 
The  intention  of  the  Committee  was  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  issue  rules  and 
regulations  illustrating  their  application  ac- 
cording to  specific  operations.  As  in  the  case 
of  other  legislation  which  establishes  broad 
regulatory  standards,  detailed  rules  and  reg- 
ulations should  be  Issued  by  the  admlnis- 
iraiive  agency  charged  with  the  responslbil- 
Itv  of  carrying  out  the  law. 

It  is  also  the  intention  that  the  Depart- 
ment, through  the  procedures,  already  es- 
tablished, would  apply  these  words  on  a 
case-by-case,  individual  basis. 

(3)  Standards  for  interpreUtlon:  I  would 
expect  that  these  words  would  be  inter- 
preted within  the  entire  context  of  the  legis- 
lative history  of  H.R.  10673,  as  established  In 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee that  H.R.  10673  and  the  amendment  to 
Section  307(b)  be  interpreted  to  require 
market  agencies  "to  conduct  their  operations 
in  a  manner  which  vrtll  foster,  preserve,  or 
Insure  an  efficient,  competitive  public  mar- 
ket." as  stated  in  Section  307(b)  of  H.R. 
10673,  recognizing  that  occasional  and  in- 
cldenUl  off-market  transactions  are  not  In- 
consistent with  this  objective.  In  the  words 
of  the  Senate  Committee  report:  "The  ob- 
jective is  to  permit  better  UMii^-xeement  of 
the  stockyards  and  make  them  ..ore  com- 
petitive for  the  benefit  of  the  operators  and 
those  using  the  facilities." 

I  hope  these  comments  will  be  helpful 
to  you. 

With  warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

MiLTON  R.  Young. 

I  should  like  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  first  of  these  amend- 
ments, found  at  the  beginning  of  line 
11  of  pa.ge  1  of  H.R.  10673,  which  added 
the  v.-ords  "market  agencies"  to  section 
302(a)  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act.  1921,  as  amended.  Tlie  purpose  of 
adding  these  two  words  is  lo  make  clear 
to  the  administrators  of  the  act  the  im- 
portant role  wMch  market  agencies  play 
on  the  pubUc  markets.  During  the  delib- 
erations of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, and  of  the  House  on  September 
29,  the  role  of  the  market  agencies  was 
discussed  at  great  length.  It  was  made 
clear  at  that  time,  and  as  stated  on  page 
3  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  report- 
House  Report  575,  August  22.  1967— that: 

The  commission  Arms  at  a  terminal  mar- 
ket are.  in  effect,  the  selling  arm  of  the  stock- 
vard.  The  stockyard  company's  existence  is 
dependent  upon  the  ability  of  the  commis- 
sion firms  at  the  stockyards  to  obtain  con- 
signments to  the  market. 

I  agree  with  the  intention  of  highlight- 
ing tlie  role  of  the  market  agencies,  but 


I  also  agree  that  the  addition  of  these 
words  does  not  alter  the  existing  statu- 
tory relationship  between  market  agen- 
cies and  livestock  producers  or  between 
market  agencies  and  stockyard  com- 
panies. Market  agencies  and  commission 
firms  are  legally  the  agents  for  their 
principals,  the  livestock  producers.  This 
amendment  docs  not  change  that  legal 
relationship:  in  other  woi-ds,  the  market 
agency  remains  as  an  agent  and  the  live- 
stock producer  remains  as  a  principal, 
and  in  their  dealings  with  the  stockyard 
owners,  the  market  agencies  also  re- 
main in  the  legal  iiosition  of  an  agent  of 
the  livestock  producers. 

Since  it  ia  not  the  intention  to  change 
the  relationship  between  principal  and 
agent,  the  agent,  in  thi.s  case  the  market 
agency,  would  continue  to  be  legp.llv 
bound  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
principal,  the  livestock  producer,  and  in 
cases  of  conflict,  the  rights  and  interest 
of  the  ijrincipal  would  prevail. 

It  is  also  my  clear  understanding  that 
the  inclusion  of  the  words  "market  agen- 
cies" in  section  302(a>  does  not  in  any 
way  affect  or  alter  the  definition  of  "mar- 
ket agencies"  presently  contained  in  sec- 
tion 301(c)  of  the  act. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members  to  pages  4  to  6  of  the  re- 
port of  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee on  H.R.  10673,  which  Includes  an 
excerpt  from  part  203  "Statements  of 
General  Policy  Under  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act,"  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Consumer  and  Mar- 
keting Service,  on  December  7,  1965.  Sec- 
tion 203.8  is  reprinted  in  its  entirety.  It 
is  my  clear  understanding  that  the 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Senate  in 
section  302(a)  would  neither  conflict 
with,  nor  alter  in  any  way.  section  203.8. 
The  purpose  of  H  R.  10673  Is  to  strength- 
en the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the 
stockyard  owner  to  manage  his  stock- 
yards, as  is  the  purpose  of  section  203.8. 

I  should  like  now  to  turn  to  the  second 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate, 
which  added  on  page  4,  line  7,  after  the 
word  "market,"  the  sentence: 

Such  rules  and  regulations  shaU  not  pre- 
vent a  registered  market  agency  or  dealer 
from  rendering  service  on  other  markets  or 
in  occasional  and  Incidental  off-market 
transactions. 

The  first  part  of  this  amendment— 
Such  rules  and  regulations  shall  not  pre- 
vent  a   registered   market   agency   or   dealer 
from  rendering  service  on  other  raarket.= — 

Merely  writes  into  law  the  under- 
standing under  which  the  House  adopted 
H.R.  10673  on  September  29,  1967.  Tlie 
effect  of  the  Senate  language  is  to  re- 
state the  law  as  spelled  out  in  the  1958 
Supreme  Court  decision,  Denver  Union 
Stockyari.  Co.  v.  Producers  Livestock 
Marketing  Association  i356  U.S.  282). 
The  House  Agriculture  Committee  report 
states  on  page  7 : 

The  bill  does  not  prevent  a  commission 
man  engaged  in  business  at  a  public  stock- 
yard regulated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture from  also  engaging  in  business  at  an- 
other such  public  stockyard.  The  testimony 
shows  that  it  would  not  seem  reasonable  or 
desirable  for  nny  stockyard  owner  to  attempt 
to  prevent  a  commission  man  from  engaging 
in  business  at  more  than  one  regulated  pub- 
lic stockyard.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the 
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result  under  this  bill  would  not  be  Incon- 
sistent with  the  Supreme  Court's  holding 
In  DenveT  Stock  Yard  v.  Livestock  Assn.,  356 
U.S.  282,  that  the  Packers  and  Stocltyards 
Act  does  not  permit  a  stockyard  owner  to 
prevent  a  commission  mn|ti  engaged  In  busi- 
ness at  his  stockyard  from  also  engaging  In 
business  at  another  regumted  stockyard. 

To  repeat,  the  first  part  of  the  Senate 
amendment  on  page  4  codifies  the  in- 
tent of  the  House  in  parsing  H.R.  10673 
last  year. 

However,  the  remainiQR  portion  of  the 
Senate  amendment  which  states  "or  in 
occasional  and  incldetital  off-market 
transactions,"  requires  some  further  ex- 
planation. 

First,  I  believe  that  the  words  "occa- 
sional and  incidental"  do  not  of  them- 
selves provide  sufficient  guidance  to 
stockyard  owners  and  those  who  operate 
on  their  markets.  The  words  are  simply 
too  vague,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  agency 
charged  with  the  administration  of  this 
regulartory  statute,  must  issue  detailed 
rules  and  regulations,  or  policy  state- 
ments, interpretinti  these  words  more 
precisely.  I  hope  that  such  regulations 
will  be  issued  in  the  near  future  so  that 
all  affected  by  this  law  knay  have  clear 
guidance. 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that  the 
Department,  through  ppocedures  which 
it  has  already  established,  would  inter- 
pret the  meaning  of  thiese  words  on  a 
case-by-case,  individual  basis. 

This  is  particularly  relevant  when 
there  is  some  question  ais  to  whether  or 
not  a  transaction  was  wBthin  the  defini- 
tion of  the  term  'occasional  and  inciden- 
tal. "  In  such  case,  as  WM  indicated  in 
testimony  received  by  th«  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestty  in  the  other 
body  from  Undersecretary  of  Agriculture 
George  L.  Mehren; 

All  of  the  relevant  facts  Would  have  to  be 
considered  on   a  case-by-Ofse   basis  with   a 
complete    factual    record, 
testimony  as  to  the  matter 

Even  in  the  event  th<  t  a  firm  is  en- 
gaged in  more  than  jusf  an  "occasional 
and  incidental"  off-mancet  transaction, 
in  determination  of  whtther  or  not  the 
rule  or  regulation  of  al  .stockyard  pro- 
hibiting such  ofT-marlctt  transactions 
was  reasonable,  the  Secra  ;ary  would  have 
to  consider  all  of  the  relevant  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  i  ubject  transac- 
tion. 

For  example,  the  rej  evant  circum- 
stances would  include  I  he  number  of 
firms  operating  at  the  stockyard:  the 
amount  of  off-market  transactions  being 
engaged  in  by  such  flrnlB;  whether  the 
firms  engaging  in  off-nj  arket  transac- 
tions were  deliberately  tt  'ing  to  circum- 
vent and  weaken  the  pil  bile  market  or 
whether,  on  the  other  h«>nd,  they  were 
merely  responding  to  thei  wishes  of  their 
customers;  the  extent  to '  vhich  such  off- 
market  transactions  we|e  injuring  the 
market:  the  marketintf  alternatives 
available  in  the  area:  the) Competing  ele- 
ments of  the  livestock  industry  in  the 
area:  the  quantity,  type.;  and  nature  of 
the  livestock  business  co  ^ducted  in  the 
area:  and  any  other  ecoribmic  or  statis- 
tical evidence  relating  to  the  matter. 
Second,  in  the  formulation  of  the  rules 
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and  regulations  and  in  making  the  deci- 
sions in  individual  cases,  the  Department 
should  be  governed  by  the  intent  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  as  expressed 
in  the  legislative  history  and  in  the  worc^s 
of  H.R.  10673  itself.  The  intent  of  H.R 
10673  is  clear  and  overriding. 

I  should  like  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  House  in  particular  to  Section  307(b) 
of  H.R.  10673,  which  contains  language 
adopted  without  dissent  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  which  would  re- 
quire market  agencies  "to  conduct  their 
operations  in  a  manner  which  will  foster, 
preserve,  or  insure  an  efficient,  competi- 
tive public  market. '  As  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  stated  in  its  report: 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  make 
clear  that  a  stockyard  owner  has  the  respon- 
sibility and  the  right  to  manage  his  stock- 
yard In  a  Just,  reasonable  and  non-dlscrlml- 
natory  manner,  and  to  require  persons 
op>eratlng  at  the  stockyard  to  conduct  their 
operations  in  a  manner  which  will  foster, 
preserve  and  Insure  an  efficient,  competitive 
market,  while  preserving  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  the  right  under  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  to  prevent  any  abuse  of  au- 
thority by  the  stockyard  owner  with  respect 
to  matters  Involved  In  the  bill. 

The  bill  provides  that  no  person  can 
engage  In  business  at  a  stockyard  as  a  market 
agency  or  a  dealer  unless  the  stockyard 
owner  has  determined  that  his  services  will 
be  beneficial  to  the  business  and  welfare  of 
the  stockyard  and  its  patrons  and  customers. 
Such  determination  must  be  made  on  a  basis 
which  Is  not  unreasonable  or  unjustly  dis- 
criminatory.  (Page  1.) 

Serious  questions  have  been  raised  under 
the  present  statute  as  to  whether  the  stock- 
yard owner  can  regulate  or  refuse  to  furnish 
facilities  and  services  to  a  commission  firm 
which  Is  not  furthering  the  best  interests  of 
the  market.  Under  this  bill,  the  stockyard 
owner  would  be  authorized  to  regulate  or 
refuse  to  furnish  facilities  and  services  to  a 
Arm  which  Is  not  furthering  the  Interests  of 
the  market,  subject  to  the  Secretary's  super- 
vision. (Page  4.) 

As  I  have  stated,  the  principal  purpose 
of  H.R.  10673  as  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
legislative  history  and  the  language  of 
the  Senate  and  House,  should  govern  the 
rules  and  regulations  issued  by  the  De- 
partment and  the  decisions  in  Individual 
cases  involving  the  words  "occasional  and 
incidental  off-market  transactions:  "  and 
if  any  sales  at  country  points  or  any  off- 
market  transactions,  even  if  "occasional 
and  incidental"  according  to  some  sort  of 
numerical  measure,  do  not  "foster,  pre- 
serve or  insure  an  efficient,  competitive 
market,"  and  run  counter  to  the  pur- 
poses of  H.R.  10673,  then  it  is  clear  that 
the  stockyard  owner  would  have  the  right 
to  prohibit  all  such  sales  at  country 
points  or  off-market  transactions,  and  it 
is  equally  clear  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  should  uphold  such  a  prohi- 
bition. 

Given  the  understanding  of  the  inten- 
tion and  purposes  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments I  have  presented  to  the  House 
today.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  concur  in 
the  action  of  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  13781,  TO  AMEND  MARINE  RE- 
SOURCES AND  ENGINEERING  DK- 
VELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  13781)  to 
amend  title  II  of  ihe  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development  Act  uf 
1966.  with  Senate  amendments  thereto. 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs 
Lennon,  Rogers  of  Florida,  Downing, 
MosHER,  and  Pelly. 


TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  INTERIOR  TO  CONDUCT 
ESTUARINE  STUDIES 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  asu 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  <H.R.  25)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
cooperation  with  the  States,  to  conduct 
an  inventory  and  study  of  the  Nation 
estuaries  and  their  natural  resource.- 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  4.  line  18,  strike  out  •■$750,000"'  ana 
Insert  ••$250.000" 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HOUR   OF   MEETING   TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Hou.sc 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
10  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
home? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  could  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  tell  us  why  this  sudden 
change  of  pace  back  to  the  gambit  of 
last  week  again? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri 
yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  knows  that  wc 
have  a  considerable  number  of  verj'  im- 
portant bills,  some  of  which  we  wotild 
certainly  like  to  dispose  of  this  week. 

We  had  thought  we  would  get  into  the 
further  consideration  of  the  firearms  bill 
and  get  it  disposed  of  today.  But  as  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  knows  it  has 
taken  all  day  to  complete  the  work  of 
the  House  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
bills.  So,  we  hope  that  several  of  these 
bills  might  be  taken  up  this  week. 
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Mr.  HALL.  Is  it  proposed  that  we  work 
late  tomorrow  evening,  a  little  bit  later, 
perhaps?  It  is  my  opinion  that  we  could 
have  taken  up  the  gun  bill  today,  and 
I  thought  that  was  the  plan  of  the  lead- 
ership. J  ,     J 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  had  planned  to  do 
that,  but  as  the  gentleman  knows  it  was 
ver>'  late  to  start  back  on  the  further 
consideration  of  the  gun  bill  at  the  time 
we  concluded  the  District  of  Columbia 
business  at  this  hour.  We  had  hoped  to 
.>^ort  of  catch  up  in  the  consideration 
of  some  of  these  other  bills. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  allegedly   the  Committee  on 
Rules  has  been  shut  down  for  the  con- 
.slderation  of  further  legislation,  barring 
im  extreme  emergency,   it  would   seem 
to  me  that  we  are  spinning  our  wheels 
insofar  as  additional  substantive  legis- 
lation is  concerned.  I  do  not  see  much 
hope  at  this  time  in  arranging  a  definite 
schedule  of  work  and  getting  our  work 
done  when  we  have  a  change  of  pace 
from  one  week  to  the  other  in  the  con- 
sideration of  legislation.  In  other  words. 
It  makes  it  very  difficult,  as  was  pointed 
out  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Louisiana    I  Mr.   Wagconner]    upon   last 
?Yidav  to  make  any  arrangements  when 
we    are    attempting    to    run    legislation 
through  in  high  gear  and  then  because 
someone  has  a  dinner  date  have  a  slow- 
down in  the  consideration  of  the  legisla- 
tive schedule.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
I  question  of  planning. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  will  yield  further, 
there  Is  no  question  of   a  dinner  date 

situation.  ,  ... 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  that  there  Is 
not  any  dinner  date  tonight. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  Speaker  well  knows 
that  It  has  been  done  in  the  past  or  for 
-ome  other  similar  fictitious  reason. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  would  not  want 
to  say  that. 

Mr.  HALL.  Well,  I  would  make  that 
.statement. 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  gentleman  makes 
the  statement  to  that  effect,  but  we  did 
not  expect  the  District  business  to  take 
as  long  as  it  did.  and  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  we  could  proceed  now  with  the 
uun  control  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Would  the  distinguished 
Speaker  elaborate  upon  why  there  was 
no  expectancy  that  the=se  controversial 
District  bills  might  not  take  this  long? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  In  looking  ahead, 
we  had  reasonably  expected  that  the  Dis- 
trict bills  might  be  disposed  of  around 
3  o'clock  or  3:30  this  afternoon,  but,  sim- 
ply, the  House  working  its  will  decided 
otherwise— and  the  House  works  its  will. 

Taking  the  House  into  my  complete 
confidence,  the  theory  of  the  leadership, 
and  I  believe  expressing  the  sentiment 
on  both  sides,  is  that  we  try  to  get 
through  as  many  bills  as  we  can  before 
August  2.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri 
is  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  are.  of 
course,  taking  an  adjournment  from  Au- 
gust 2  to  September  4. 


Mr.  HALL.  I  have  heard  statements  to 
that  effect,  but  the  way  we  back  and  fill 
around  here,  I  am  not  sure  we  will  stick 

to  it. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  the  gentlemen 
from  Missouri  was  in  a  position  of  lead- 
ership he  would  realize  the  responsibil- 
ities of  it.  I  am  not  downgrading  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  realizes  it 
without  being  in  that  position;  that  is 
the  problem. 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman,  of 
course,  would  have  to  be  a  dictator  not 
to  be  in  that  position,  and  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  if  he  were  in 
a  position  of  responsibility,  would  realize 
that  the  position  is  one  of  great  trust, 
and  no  matter  what  one's  individual 
views  might  be.  you  have  to  carry  out 
that  trust,  otherwise  such  an  exercise  of 
one's  views  might  bring  about  dictatorial 
results.  Of  course,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  would  be  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  be  &  dictator. 

Mr.  HALL.  But  I  have  opinions,  too. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Sometimes  the  re- 
sults can  be  the  same  as  if  one  were  a 
dictator.  I  know  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, if  he  nappened  to  be  the  Speak- 
er 


Mr.  HALL.  It  could  not  possibly  hap- 
pen until  next  January. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  (continuing). 
Would  also  be  faced  with  a  very  practical 
situation.  And  of  course  the  present 
leadership  never  overlooks  the  fact  that 
every  Member  here  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  his  own 
right. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  view  of  the  entreaties 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  cannot  be 
Speaker  until  after  Januar>-  3  next  year, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 
The  SPEAKE:R  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mat- 
suNAGA  I .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  wonder  if 
we  can  have  some  assurance  that  by  com- 
ing in  tomorrow  morning  at  10  o'clock 
that  we  will  not  be  embarking  upon  some 
kind  of  an  endurance  contest  that  will 
take  us  into  the  early  morning  hours,  or 
into  late  at  night? 

If  it  is  intended  to  come  in  early  in  the 
morning  and  then  adjourn  at  a  reason- 
able hour  in  the  evening,  or  late  after- 
noon, I  would  not  be  opposed  to  It.  but  If 
we  are  embarking  npw  upon  some  kind  of 
an  endurance  contest  I  would  be  con- 
strained to  object. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I.  too.  hope  that  we  can  come  in  at  10 
tomorrow  morning,  but  I  also  agree  with 
the  suggestion  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  It  has  been  my  observation 
that  when  we  come  in  early  and  adjourn 
at  a  reasonable  hour  the  legislative  proc- 
ess is  carried  out  in  a  much  more  orderly 
way  than  if  we  come  in  at  noon  and  work 
until  8,  9.  10  or  11  o'clock  or  midnight. 
So,  therefore.  I  hope  and  trust  that  we 
can  come  in  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing and  work  to  a  reasonable  hour  and 


conclude  as  much  of  the  business  on  the 
program  this  week  as  we  possibly  can. 

Mr.   ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be 
my  hope  that  we  would  be  able  to  come 
in  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning  and 
leave  at  a  reasonable  hour,  but  of  course 
the  gentleman  knows  that  the  committee 
is  to  be  considered,  and  that  the  House 
itself  has  control,  and  therefore  that  the 
majority  leader  is  not  able  to  make  a  firm 
commitment:  but  by  coming  in  at  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning  I  believe  that 
the  minority  leader  and  the  Members  on 
the  floor  would  all  agree  that  the  chances 
of  quitting  at  a  reasonable  hour  tomor- 
row would  be  much  better. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  the  gentleman 
would  vleld  further,  of  course,  I  believe 
that  it  should  be  obvious  that  having 
taken  the  House  into  my  confidence  we 
should  do  ever>-thing  we  could  to  clean 
up  the  House  before  August  2. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Will  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
you  made  an  inadvertent  shp — you 
said  '"clean  up  the  House. "  I  am  sure  the 
distinguished  Speaker  meant  to  say 
clean  up  the  legislative  program  of  the 

House.  „      ^ 

Mr    McCORMACK.  Naturally.  Every- 
one understood  that,  so  that  we  could 
adjourn  sine  die  as  soon  as  possible. 
Now  that  Is  out. 

The  next  thing  is  that  the  leadership 
answers  with  the  understanding  and  co- 
operation of  the  Members  to  get  our  leg- 
islative program  through  so  that  when 
we  come  back  in  September  the  House 
will  have  less  on  the  other  end. 
I  think  that  Is  good  judgment. 
Mr.   ARENDS.  Mr.   Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.    ARENDS.    Might   I   throw   out   a 
.suggestion   here  that  may  or  may   not 
)iave  merit  in  the  eyes   of  the  distin- 
guished Speaker— I  do  not  know.  But 
it  .seems  to  me  that  ever>'  day  we  start 
early,  for  one  reason  or  another  almost 
an  hour  Is  gone  before  we  get  down  to 
the  legislative  process. 

Would  it  be  proper  if  Members  were 
permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  and 
make  their  1  minute  speeches  at  the  end 
of  the  legislative  day  in  order  that  we 
might  just  get  .started  rieht  away  on 
the  legislative  program  when  we  meet. 
Mr.  McCORlSLACK.  I  call  the  1 -minute 
period  "dynamic  democracy."  I  hesitate 
to  take  away  the  privilege  of  a  Member 
as  to  speaking  during  that  period  and 
it  has  become  a  custom  and  a  practice  of 
the  House.  I  think  It  is  a  very  good  thing 
to  adhere  to  that  custom  and  practice. 

It  Is  only  on  rare  occasions  that  Mem- 
bers have  not  been  recognized  for  that 
purpose.  How  would  the  gentleman  feel 
if  he  had  a  1-minute  speech  to  make 
and  he  had  sent  out  his  press  release  and 
then  found  out  that  the  Speaker  was 
not  going  to  recognize  him?  Surely.  I 
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think,  the  gentleman  would  feel  better 
if  the  Speaker  did  recognize  him;  would 
he  not? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  According  to  a  person's 
views — I  think  it  would  be  the  reverse. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Does  the  gentle- 
man mean  at  the  end  of  the  day? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  You  said  that  this  might 
be  "dynamic  democracy."  I  would  rather 
It  would  be  started  when  we  have  the 
time  rather  than  be  started  at  noon. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  It  is  an  Integral 
part  of  the  procedure  of  the  House  and 
I  like  to  adhere  to  It.  Very  seldom  have 
I  said  to  Members  that  I  will  accept  only 
unanimous-consent  requests  for  exten- 
sions of  remarks.  I  hesitate  to  do  It.  I 
think  every  Member  realizes  that  I  am 
trying  to  protect  their  rights. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.   McCORMACK.   Will   the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  permit  me  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.'  McCORMACK.  I  notice  that  you 
were  technical  with  the  minority  leader 
and  I  appreciate  it  and  I  want  to  keep 
you  in  your  technical  state  of  mind. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  think  the  question  Is  not  that  of 
eliminating  the  1 -minute  speeches  after 
the  Members  have  their  news  releases 
out.  But  it  is  a  question  of  not  going 
back  after  the  second  or  third  rollcall 
and  rerecognlzing  speeches.  In  this  con- 
nection does  "dynamic  cfemocracy"  mean 
the  same  thing  as  benifn  but  beneficial 
dictatorship — which  doe^  have  merit? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  JThe  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  raised  a  very  interest- 
ing question.  Many  tim^s  I  have  said  to 
myself,  I  am  going  to  announce  that  the 
1-minute  .speeches  will  have  to  be  at  12 
o'clock  and  not  thereafter.  But  I  have 
not  come  *x)  the  making  of  that  resolu- 
tion becauoc  I  just  cou^  not  bring  my- 
self to  it.  It  is  somewhat  late  In  this 
session  to  do  It  and  wh«in.  of  course,  we 
Democrats  control  the  l|ouse  in  the  next 
Congress,  and  I  hope  I  will  be  Speaker, 
then  I  might  do  It.  I  am  not  promising 
it,  but  I  may  do  it.  But  thiere  is  something 
to  what  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
says. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  we 
had  a  little  more  "dynamic  democracy" 
so  that  we  could  get  to  work  on  the  legis- 
lative program. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  realize  that  any 
Member  who  wants  to  make  a  1-minute 
speech  ouglit  to  be  here  at  12  o'clock. 
But  we  are  all  human  beings.  None  of 
us  are  perfect. 

Mr.  HAYS  Some  of  us  are. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  would  rather  say 
yes  or  no. 

Mr.  HAYS.  There  are  some  of  us  that 
are  perfect  over  there  on  the  other  side — 
and  you  know  who  they  are. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reservin.g 
the  right  to  object,  there  are  others  of 
us  around  here  who  have  some  respon- 
sibility. I  happen  to  have  a  bill  before 
my  committee  aggregating  over  $22  bil- 
lion and  we  are  trying  to  go  to  conference 
on  that  bill. 

Now,  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  worked  every 
year — and  by  the  way,  I  have  been  here 
28  years  and  never  have  I  objected  to 
anything. 


So  I  would  just  like  to  point  out  that 
there  are  some  other  responsibilities.  We 
have  set  a  conference  tomorrow  on  Pub- 
lic Law  412  and  it  would  be  very  helpful 
if  our  commitments  had  been  taken  into 
a  little  bit  of  consideration. 

This  is  an  important  bill. 

I  submit  that  Public  Law  412.  which 
Is  the  authorization  for  ships,  planes, 
tanks,  guns,  research  and  development, 
tracked  vehicles,  and  everything  our  men 
fight  with  to  survive,  is  more  important 
than  this  gun  bill.  I  think  it  would  be 
fine  if  we  could  come  in  at  11  a.m.  We 
have  a  lot  scheduled  for  10  o'clock,  and 
this  is  a  vital  bill. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  desire  to  withdraw 
my  request  and  make  another  request. 


ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL    11    A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  that  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
11  o'clock  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE    172D    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
DEATH  OF  ROBERT  BURNS 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  July  21 
marks  the  172d  amiiversary  of  the  death 
of  Robert  Bums.  Burns,  more  than  any 
other  poet  in  the  history  of  the  English 
language,  is  the  poet  of  the  people,  the 
singer  of  our  common  humanity. 

In  these  restless  and  anxious  times  it 
will  be  good  for  all  of  us  to  pause  and 
seek  again  the  inspiration,  the  sense  of 
joy  and  hope,  and  the  renewal  of  faith 
which  one  can  get  from  reading  the  lyrics 
of  this  great  poet. 

Robert  Burns  was  a  man  of  passionate 
intensity.  His  poems  sing  of  the  variety 
and  strangeness  and  wonder  of  life  and 
of  the  little  things  and  simple  joys  which 
make  up  the  lot  of  most  of  mankind. 

Robert  Bums  was  the  son  of  a  farmer. 
the  oldest  of  seven  children.  He  was  born 
in  a  two-room  cottage  on  January  25. 
1759.  at  Alloway  in  Ayrshire.  Burns'  edu- 
cation was  sketchy  and  in-egular.  Early 
in  life  he  was  introduced  to  hard  work, 
handling  the  plow  on  his  father's  inade- 
quate farm.  He  did  hard  farmwork  most 
of  his  life  and  the  strain  of  such  hard 
work  in  his  growinu;  years  is  believed  to 
have  brought  on  the  rheumatic  condi- 
tion which  led  to  his  death  when  still 
a  comparatively  young  man.  Prom  Allo- 
way the  Burns  family  moved  to  farms  in 
Mount  Oliphant  and  Lochlie  and,  after 
the  death  of  Roberts  father,  to  Mossgiel. 
The  fanns  were  always  inadequately 
financed  and  often  failed.  But  the  places 
are  immoi'talized  in  Burns'  poetry  today. 
The  poet  said  that  he  first  "committed 
the  sin  of  rhyme"  at  age  16  and  from 
then  on,  despite  the  constant  need  for 


toil,  he  was  always  writing  poetry  and 
somehow  managed  to  turn  out  an  in- 
credibly large  number  of  poems  and 
songs. 

His  poems  reflect  his  knowledge  of  hu- 
manity faced  with  the  necessity  of  simply 
eking  out  an  existence  and  give  to  lii.s  \w- 
eti-y  a  singular  universal  quality.  Becau.=;e 
of  this  Chinese.  French,  German,  Ru.«- 
sian,  Italian,  and  other  nationalities  laid 
special  claim  to  a  kin.shjp  with  Burns. 

To  explain  the  mystery  as  to  how  lie 
was  able  to  write  so  much  good  and  uni- 
versal poetry  would  be  to  explain  tlie 
mystery  of  life.  Burns'  sympathies  were 
always  for  the  underdog  and  the  op- 
pressed. He  hated  all  manners  of  cruelty 
and  privilege  and  arrogance  and  he 
hated  those  who  had  wealth  and  took  it 
for   granted. 

Burns  was  a  pa.ssionate  man  and  hl^ 
romances  have  been  widely  celebrated 
Of  his  15  childrer.,  nine  were  bom  in 
"lawful  wedlock"  but  it  is  recorded  that 
he  always  conscientiously  supported  and 
indeed  was  proud  of  all  his  children.  The 
supreme  love  of  Burns'  life  was  Jean 
Ai-mour  whom  he  married  at  age  26. 
While  he  was  still  age  26,  Burns'  fir.-^t 
volume  of  poetry  was  published.  It  was  a 
great  success  and  he  went  to  Edinburgh, 
the  capital.  In  triumph.  He  moved  at  ea.'^o 
among  the  world  of  learning  and  fashion 
because  he  saw  that  the  world  was  no 
different  anywhere  than  in  his  native 
Ayrshire. 

He  toured  Scotland  and  was  cele- 
brated as  Scotia's  bard.  But  Ills  feet  re- 
mained firmly  on  the  ground.  In  actual 
cash  the  volume  brought  him  only  about 
£20.  After  less  than  a  year  of  being  the 
literary  rage  he  had  the  same  old  problem 
of  earning  a  living.  He  was  a  tenant 
farmer  in  Elllsland  at  Dumfries  and  later 
was  appointed  to  the  excise  service  at 
the  munificent  salary  of  £50  a  year. 

But  always  he  labored  chiefly  as  a  poet 
He  set  himself  the  task  of  setting  t<i 
words  the  old  songs  and  ballads  of  Scot- 
land. He  produced  himdreds  of  such 
songs  in  his  days  at  Dumfries  and  be- 
cause he  thought  of  it  as  a  patriotic  serv- 
ice for  Scotland,  he  never  accepted  pay 
for  this  work.  The  rheumatic  fever  which 
dated  from  his  early  labor  as  a  clilld 
brought  about  his  death  at  the  age  of 
37.  The  most  that  he  had  ever  received 
for  editions  of  his  poetry  Is  estimated 
to  be  under  £500  and  he  never  achieved 
his  dream  of  having  enough  wealth  to 
carry  on  his  literary  pursuits  in  leisure. 
He  died  in  direst  poverty  and  on  the  day 
of  his  funeral  his  wife.  In  childbed,  was 
literally  without  a  shilling.  He  was  given 
a  grand  military  fimeral  and  people  from 
all  of  Scotland  turned  out  to  honor 
their  great  national  poet. 

Though  he  was  a  p>oor  and  humble 
man  Burn  was  not  an  unhappy  one.  He 
loved  life  and  any  volume  of  his  poetr\" 
is  a  hymn  to  the  simple  joy  of  being 
alive.  "O  My  Luve's  Like  a  Red  Red 
Rose,"  together  with  some  of  his  other 
lyrics  Is  among  the  finest,  tenderest  love 
songs  in  the  language.  There  is  no  more 
delightful  tale  than  "Tam  o'  Shanter." 
"Scots,  Wha  Hae"  is  as  stirring  a  call  to 
patriotism  as  you  will  find.  "Is  There  for 
Honest  Poverty"  with  its  unforgettable 
line,  "A  Man's  a  Man  for  a'  that",  has 
been  called  the  marseillaise  of  humanity 
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and  "Auld  Lang  Syne 
favorite  song. 

Robert  Burns  was  not  just  a  spinner 
of  songs  and  tales.  He  could  write  such 
searing  satire  as  'Holy  Willie's  Prayer" 
and  no  poet  was  better  at  putting  frauds 
and  phonies  and  hypocrites  and  self- 
righteous  people  in  their  place.  In  such 
poems  as  "Address  to  the  Unco  Guid,  or 
the  Rigidly  Righteous"  he  tellingly  makes 
the  point  that  the  sinner  might  be  closer 
to  God  than  those  who  think  they  have 
an  exclusive  franchise  on  morality. 

Even  on  seeing  a  louse  on  a  lady's  bon- 
net in  church  he  could  pen  the  stanza 
which  speaks  to  all  of  us  still  about  the 
dangers  of  pomosity. 
O  wad  some  Power  the  giftle  gle  u.s 
To  see  oursels  as  Ithers  see  lis ! 
It  wad  frae  monle  a  blunder  Irce  us. 

An  foolish  notion: 
Wliat   airs   In   dress   an'   gait   wad    lea'e   us. 
An'  ev'n  devotion! 

That  he  could  be  savage  in  his  wit 
Is  shown  by  the  following  epitaph: 
O.s-     James     Grieve,     Laird     of     Boghead, 

Tarbolton 
Here  Ues  Boghead  amang  the  dead 

In  hopes  to  get  salvation: 
But  if  such  as  he  In  Heav'n  may  be, 

Then  welcome — hall!  damnation. 

For  those  of  us  bom  ?mid  the  corn 
rows  and  raised  in  the  shadow  of  the 
cowbarn  Robert  Burns  .speaks  with  spe- 
cial  poiE^nancy.  He  tells  it  like  it  was 
about  a  way  of  life  that  is  almost  un- 
known today.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
farm  was  a  very,  very  distant  place,  when 
there  was  no  car,  however  battered,  in 
tlie  driveway  to  make  town  only  a  half 
hour  away,  when  there  was  no  TV  an- 
tenna on  top  of  the  house,  however  small, 
;  0  bring  civilization  into  the  living  room, 
and  there  was  not  even  a  radio  to  bring 
communication  from  the  world  beyond 
I  lie  far  pasture.  For  a  boy  in  such  a  world 
it  was  a  strange  and  sometimes  wonder- 
hil  taut  a  lonely  exist<?nce.  I  heard  Sam 
Rayburn  say  that  as  a  boy  on  Sunday 
afternoon  he  used  to  sit  on  the  fence  by 
the  road  and  pray  that  somebody,  any- 
body, would  come  by  -so  there  would  be 
.someone  new  to  talk  to.  For  a  boy  in  such 
a  time  the  recreation  of  the  mind  was 
mostly  the  Bible,  and  if  you  were  lucky 
maybe  a  voliune  of  Robert  Bums'  iwetrj-. 
Sam  Rayburn  paid  his  debt  to  the  farm 
with  the  Rural  Electrification  Act.  Rob- 
ert Burns  paid  his  debt  to  the  farm  with 
immortal  poetr>'. 

For  any  old  farmboy  there  are  haunt- 
ing memories  when  he  reads  these  lines 
:"rom  "The  Cotter'.s  Saturday  Night": 
The  miry  beasts  retreating  frae  the  pleugh: 
The  b'.ack'ning  trains  o'  craws  to  their  re- 
pose: 
Th?  toil-worn  Cotter  frae  his  labor  goes — 
This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end. 
Collects   his   -spades,   his   mattocks,   and   his 

hoes. 
Hoping  the  morn  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend, 
.^nci   weary,   o'er   the   moor,  his  course  does 
liameward  bend. 

A  cotter's,  of  course,  is  a  farm. 

In  this  poem  and  in  a  hundred  others 
Robert  Burns  makes  the  world  of  nature 
and  life  lived  close  to  the  earth  rich  and 
real  and  does  so  without  giving  it  any 
false  or  unworthy  grandeur. 

Reading  this  wonderful  poet  makes  all 
of  us  a  little  more  grateful  for  being  alive 
and    on    his    anniversarj'    it    would    be 
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worthwhile  for  all  to  pause  and  read 
again  some  of  these  wonderful  lyrics. 
With  this  thought  in  mind  I  would  like 
to  quote  here  a  few  stanzas  from  "The 
Cotter's  Saturday  Night"  and  jixst  a  few 
others  from  among  his  many,  many 
.threat  poems: 

THE  Banks  c>f  the  Devon 
(Tune:  Bhannerach  Dhon  na  Chrle) 
1 
How  pleasant  the  banks  of  the  clear  wind- 
Inp;  Devon, 
With   green  spreading  bushes  and  flow'rs 
blooming  fair! 
But  the  boniest  now'r  on  the  banks  of  the 
Devon 
Was  once  a  sweet  bud  on  the  Ijraes  (Elopes) 
of  the  Ayr. 
Mild  be  the  sun  on  this  sweet  blushing  flower. 
In  the  gay  rosy  morn,  as  it  bathes  in  the 
dew! 
And  gentle  the  fall  of  the  soft  vernal  shower. 
That  steals   on   the   evening  each  leaf  to 
renew! 

2 
O.  spare  the  dear  blossom,  ye  ojlent  breezes. 
With   chill,   hoary   wing   as   ye   usher   the 
dawn! 
And  far  be  thou  distant,  thou  reptile  that 
seize; 
The  verdue   and  pride  of   the   garden  or 
lawn! 
Let  Bourbon  exult  In  his  gay  gUdea  lilies. 
And  England  triumphant  display  her  proud 
rose! 
A  fairer  than  cither  adorns  the  green  vallles. 
Where    Devon,    sweet    Devon,    meandering 
flows. 

The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night 

1 

My  lov'd.  my  honor'd.  much  respected  friend! 

No  mercenary  bard  his  homage  pays; 
With  honest  pride.  I  scorn  each  selfish  end. 
My  dearest  jj^ed.  a  friend's  esteem   and 

praise : 
To  you  I  .'=lrlg.  In  simple  Scottish  lays. 
The  lowly   train   In   life's   sequester'd   scene; 
Tlie   native   feelings  strong,  the  guileless 
ways: 
What  Aiken  in  :i  cottage  would  have  been; 
Ah!    tho"    his    worth    unknown,    far    happier 
there  I  ween! 

2 

November  chill  bla^vs  (wail)   loud  wl'  angrv 

sugh: 

The  short'nlng  winter-day  is  near  a  close: 

The  miry  beasts  retreating  frae  the  pleugh: 

The    biack'ning    trains    o"    craws    to    their 

repose : 
The  toil-worn  Cotter  frae  his  labor  goes — 
This  night  his  weekly  moll  Is  at  an  end. 
Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  and  his 
hoes. 
Hoping  the  men  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend. 
And   weary,  o'er  the   moor,   his  course  does 
hameward  bend. 
3 
.At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view. 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree; 
Th'    expectant   wee-things,    toddlin,   stacher 
(totter)    through 
To   meet   their   dad,   wi'    fllchterin'    (flut- 
tering!   noise  and   glee. 
His   wee   bit   ingle,   blinking   bonlUe. 
His   clean    hearth-stane.    his    thrifty    wlfie's 
smile. 
The  lisping  Infant,  prattling  on  his  knee, 
Does  a'  his  weary  carking  cares  beguile. 
And  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labor  and 
his  toil. 

19 
From  .scenes  like  these,  old  Scotia's  grandeur 
springs 
That   makes    her    loVd    at    home,    rever'd 
abroad: 
Princes    and    lords   are   but   the   breath    of 
kings, 
An   honest  man'i   the  noble(st)    work  of 
Ood'; 


And  ccrtes.  in  fair  Virtue's  heavenly  road, 
The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  behind; 
What   is   a   lordllng's   pomp?   a   cumbrous 
load. 
Dlsguslng  oft  the  wretch  of  human  kind. 
Studied  in  arts  of  Hell,  in  wickedness  refln'dl 

20 
O  .Soctla!  my  dear,  my  native  soil! 

For  whom  my  warmest  wish  to  Heaven  Is 
sent! 
Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toll 
Be  blest  with  health,  and  peace,  and  sweet 

content! 
And    O!    may    Heaven    their    simple    lives 
prevent 
From  Luxury's  contagion,  weak  and  vile  I 

Then,  liowe'er  crowns  and  coronets  be  rent, 
A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while. 
And  stand  a  wall  of  Are  around  their  much- 
lov'd  Isle. 

Green  Grow  the  Rashes,  O 
Tune:   (As  Title) 

CHORUS 

Green  grow  the  rashes.  O; 

Green  grow  the  rashes,  O; 

The  sweetest  hours  that  e'er  I  spend. 

Are  spent  among  the  lasses,  O. 

1 
There's  nought  but  care  on  ev'ry  han'. 

In  every  hour  that  passes,  O : 
Wliat  signifies  the  life  o"  man. 

.^n'  'twere  na  for  the  lasses,  O 
2 
The  war'ly  (worldly)   race  may  riches  chase. 

An'  riches  still  may  fly  them.  O: 
An'  tho'  at  last  they  catch  them  fast. 

Tlielr  hearts  can  ne'er  enjoy  them,  O. 
3 
But  gle  me  a  cannle  (quiet)   hour  at  e'en. 

My  arms  nbout  my  dearie.  O, 
.An'  war'lv  (worldlvt  cares  an'  war'ly  men 

May  a''  gae  tapsalteerle  ( topsy-turvy'  i ,  O ! 
4 
For  vou  sae  douce  ( grave  i,  ye  sneer  at  this; 

Ye're   nought  but   senseless   asses,   O: 
The  wisest  mane  the  war'l  (world)   e'er  saw. 

He  dearly  lov'd  the  lasses,  O. 
5 
Auld  Nature  swears,  the  lovely  dears 

Her  noblest  work  she  classes,  O: 
Her  prentice  han'  she  try'd  on  man, 

-An"  then  she  made  the  lasses.  O. 

My  Heart's  in  the  Hichi.ands 

Tune:  Tlie  Musket  Salute 

Chorus 

My  heart's  In  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not 

here. 
My  heart's  In  the  Highlands  a-chaslng  the 

deer. 
A-chaslng  the  wild  deer  and   following  the 

roe — 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  wherever  I  go  I 

1 
Farewell  to  the  Highlands,  farewell  to  the 

North, 
The    birthplace    of    valour,    the    couiitry    oi 

worth ! 
Wherever  I  wander,  wherever  I  rove. 
The  hills  of  the  Highlands  for  ever  I  love. 

2 
Farewell  to  the  mountains  high  cover'd  with 

snow. 
Farewell   to   the   straths  and   green   valleys 

below. 
Farewell    to    the    forests    .ind    wild-hanging 

woods. 
Farewell   to   the   torrents  and  loud-pouring 

floods! 


Is  There  for  Honest  Poverty 

Tune:  For  a'  that 

1 

Is  there  for  honest  poverty 

That  hings   (hangs)    his  head,  an'  a  that? 
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Trie  coward  slave,  we  pass  him  by — 

We  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that! 
For  a"  that,  an"  a"  that. 

Our  tolls  obscure,  an  a  that. 
The   rank   Is    but   the   guinea's   stamp. 

The  man's   the  gowd    (gold)    for  a"  that. 
2 
What    though    on   hamely   fare   we   dine, 

Wear  hoddln   grey    (coarst  grey  woollen) 
an'  a"  that? 
Gle  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  their  wine — 

A  man's  a  man  for  a"  that. 
For  a'  that,  an'  a  that. 

Their  tinsel  show,  an"  a'  that. 
The   honest   man,   tho'   e'er  sae  poor, 

Is  king  o'  men  for  a'  that. 

3 

Te  see  yon  blrkle  ca'd  (fellow:  called)  a  lord.' 

What  struts,  an"  stares,  an'  a'  that? 
Tho'  hundreds  worship  at   his   word. 

He's  but  a  culf   (dolt)    for  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that. 

His  ribband,  star,  an'  a'  that. 
The  man  o'  Independent  mind. 

He  looks  an'  laughs  at  a'  that. 

4 
A  prince  can  mak  a  belted  knight 

marguls,  duke,  an'  a'  that! 
But    au.  honest    man's    aboon    (above)    his 
might — 
Ould  faith,  he  mauna  fa'  that! 
For  a'  that,  an"  a'  that! 

Their  dignities,  an'  a"  that, 
The  pith  of  sense  an'  pride  o"  worth 
Are  higher  rank  that  a'  that. 

5 
Then   let  us   pray   that  come  It  may 

(As  come  It  will  for  a'  that) 
That  Sense  and  Worth  o'er  a'  the  earth 

Shall  bear  the  gree  an'  a'  that  (have  the 
first  place)  ! 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that. 

It's  comln  yet  for  a'  that. 
That  man   to  man   the  world  o'er 

Shall  brlthers  be  for  a'  that. 

Mt  Nanie,  O 
Tune:  (As  Title) 
1 
Behind  yon  hills  where  Stlnchar  flows 
'Mang  moors  an'  mosses  many.  O. 
The  wintry  sun  the  day  has  clos'd. 
And  I'll  awa  to  Nanle,  O. 

2 

The  westUn   (western)    wind  blaws  loud  an' 
shin. 
The  night's  balth  mirk  (dark)   and  rainy 
O: 
But  111  get  plalnd.  an'  out  I'll  steal, 
An'  owre  the  hill  to  Nanle,  O. 

3 
My  Nanle's  charming,  sweet,  an"  young; 

Nae  artfu' wiles  to  win  ye.  O.- 
May HI  befa'  the  flattering  tongue 

That  wad  beguile  my  Nanle,  O! 
4 
Her  face  Is  fair,  her  heart  is  true; 

As  spotless  as  she's  bonle,  O, 
The  op'nlnggowan  (daisy) .  wat  wi'dew. 

Nae  purer  Is  than  Nanle.  O. 

5 
A  country  lad  is  my  degree. 

An'  few  there  be  that  ken  me.  O; 
But  what  care  I  how  few  they  be? 
I'm  welcome  ay  to  Nanle.  6. 
6 
My  riches  a's  my  penny-fee. 
An'  I  maun  guide  It  cannle  (manage  care- 
fully). O; 
But  warl's  gear  ne'er  troubles  me. 
My  thoughts  are  a' — my  Nanle,  O. 

7 
Our  auld  guldman  delights  to  view 

His  sheep  an"  kye  (kine)  thrive  bonle.  O' 
But  I'm  as  blythe  that  bauds  his  pleugh. 

An'  has  nae  care  but  Nanle,  O. 
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Come  weel,  come  woe.  I  care  na  by  (do  not 

care; 
111  tak  what  Heav'n  will  send  me,  O: 
Nae  tther  care  In  life  have  I, 
But  live,  an'  love  my  Nanle,  O. 

To  A   Mouse 

On  Turning  Her  up  In  Her  Nest  With  the 

Plough,  November  1785 

1 

Wee.  sleeklt  (sleek),  cowrln,  tim-rous 
beastle. 

O.  what  a  panic's  In  thy  breastle! 

Thou  need  na  start  awa  sae  hasty    (hurry- 
ing) 

Wr  bickering  brattle! 

I    wad    be    lalth    (loth)    to    rln    an'    chase 
(scamper)  thee, 

wr  muderlng  pattle    (plough-staff)  ! 

2 
I'm  truly  sorry  man's  dominion 
Has  broken  Nature's  social  union. 
An'  Justifies  that  111  opion 
Which  makes  thee  startle 
At  me,  thy  poor,    earth-born  companion 
An'  fellow  mortal! 

3 

I  doubt    na,  whylea,   but  thou  may  thieve 

( sometimes ) ; 
What  then?   poor  beastle.   thou   maun   live 

(odd  ear; )  ! 
A  dalmen  Icker  In  a  thrave  (twenty-four) 
"S  a   sma'  request   (sheaves); 
I'll  get  a  blessln  wl'  the  lave   (what's  left). 
An'  never  miss't! 

4 
Thy  wee-bit  housle,  too.  In  ruin! 
Its  silly  wa's  the  win's  are  strewln   (feeble 

winds )  ! 
An'  naethlng,  now,  to  big  a  new  ane, 
O'  foggage  green  (coarse  grass)  ! 
An'   bleak   December's   win's   ensuln, 
Balth  snell   (bitter)    an'  keen! 

5 

Thou  saw  the  flelds  laid  bare  an'  waste. 

An'  weary  winter  comln    fast. 

An'   cozJe   here,   beneath    the   blast. 

Thou  thought  to  dwell. 

Till  crash !  the  cruel  coulter  past 

Out  thro' thy  cell 

6 

That    wee    bit    heap    o'    leaves     an'    stlbble 
(stubble). 

Has  cost  thee  monle  a  weary  nibble  (With- 
out; holding)  ! 

Now  thou's  turned  out.  for  a'  thy  trouble. 

But  house  or  hald. 

To  thole  the  winters  sleety  dribble  (endure) , 

An'  cranreuch  cauld  (hoar-frost)  ! 

7 
But  Mousle,  thou  art  no  thy  lane  (alone) , 
In  proving  foreelght  may  be  vain: 
The  best-laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men 
Gang  aft  agley  ( askew ) , 
An'  lea'e  us  nought  but  grief  an'  pain. 
For  promls'd  Joy ! 

8 
StlU  thou  are  blest,  compared  wl'  me! 
The  present  only  toucheth  thee: 
But  och!  I  backward  cast  my  e'e. 
On  prosptects  drear! 
An'  forward,  tho'  I  canna  see, 
I  guess  an'  fear! 

Man  Was  Made  To  Moxtrn 

(A  Dirge) 

Tune:   "Peggy  Bawn" 

1 

When  chill  November's  surly  blast 

Made  flelds  and  forests  bare. 
One  ev'nlng.  as  I  wand'red  forth 

Along  the  banks  of  Ayr, 
I  spied  a  man.  whose  aged  step 

Seem'd  weary,  worn  wlt?i  care. 
His  face  was  furrow'd  c're  with  years. 
And  hoary  was  bU  hair. 


"young  stranger,   whither  wond'res  thou? 

Began  the  rev'rend  Sage; 
'Does  thirst  of  wealth  thy  step  constrain, 

Or  youthful  pleasure's  rage? 
Or  haply,  prest  with  cares  and  woes. 

Too  soon  thou  has  began 
To  wander  forth,  with  me  to  mourn 

The  miseries  of  Man. 

3 
"The  sun  that  overhangs  yon  moors. 

Out-spreading  far  and  wide. 
Where  hundreds  labour  to  support 

A  haughty  lordllng's  pride: 
I've  seen  yon  weary   winter-sun 

Twice  forty  times  return: 
And  ev'ry  time  has  added  proofs. 

That  Man  was  made  to  mourn. 

4 

■O  Man!  while  in  thy  early  years. 

How  prodigal  of  time! 
Mis-spending  all  thy  precious  hours. 

Thy  glorious,  youthful  prime! 
Alternate  follies  take  the  sway. 

Licentious  passions  bum: 
Which  tenfold  force  gives  Nature's  law. 

That  Man  was  made  to  mourn. 
S 
"Look  not  alone  on  youthful  prime, 

Or  manhood's  active  might; 
Man  then  is  useful  to  his  kind, 

Supported  Is  his  right: 
But  see  him  on  the  edge  of  life. 

With  cares  and  sorrows  worn; 
Then   Age  and  Want — O  Ill-match's  pair!- 

Shew  Man  was  made  to  mourn. 

6 
'A  few  seem  favourites  of  Pate. 

In  Pleasure's  lap  carest; 
Yet  think  not  all  the  rich  and  great 

Are  likewise  truly  blest: 
But  oh!  what  crowds  In  ev'ry  land. 

All  wretched  and  forlorn, 
Thro'  weary  life  this  lesson  learn. 

That  Man  was  made  to  mourn, 
7 
'Many  and  sharp  the  num'rous  ills 

Inwoven  with  our  frame! 
More  pointed  still  we  make  ourselves 

Regret,  remorse,  and  shame! 
And  Man.  whose  heav'n-erected  face 

The  smiles  of  love  adorn, — 
Man's  inhumanity  to  man 

Makes  countless  thousands  mourn! 
8 
'See  yonder  poor,  o'er  labour'd  wight. 

So  abject,  mean,  and  vile. 
Who  begs  a  brother  of  the  earth 

To  give  him  leave  to  toll; 
And  see  his  lordly  fellow-worm 

The  poor  petition  spurn, 
Unmindful,  tho'  a  weeping  wife 

And  helpless  offspring  mourn. 

9 
'If  I'm  deslgn'd  you  lordllng's  slave — 

By  Nature's  law  deslgn'd — 
Why  was  an  Independent  wish 

E'er  planted  in  my  mind? 
If  not,  why  am  I  subject  to 

His  cruelty,  or  scorn? 
Or  why  has  Man   the  will  and  pow'r 

To  make  his  fellow  mourn? 

10 
'Yet  let  not  this  too  much,  my  son. 

Disturb  they  youthful  breast: 
This  partial  view  of  human-kind 

Is  surely  not  the  last! 
The  poor,  oppressed,  honest  man 

Had  never,  sure,  been  born. 
Had  there  not  been  some  recompense 

To  comfort  those  that  mourn! 

11 

'O  Death!  the  poor  man's  dearest  friend. 

The  kindest  and   the  best! 
Welcome  the  hour  my  aged  limbs 

Are  laid  with  thee  at  rest! 
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The  great,  the  wealthy  fear  thy  blow. 

From  pomp  and  pleasure  torn; 
But.  on!  a  blest  relief  to  those 

That  weary-laden  mourn!' 

Lines  Written  in  Burn's  Cottage 
Tliough  Scotland  boasts  a  thousand  names  a 

patriot,  king  and  peer 
The  nobellBt.  grandest  of  them  all  was  loved 

and  cradled  here. 
Here  lives  the  gentle,  peasant  prince  the  lov- 
ing cottar  king 
compared  with  whom  the  greatest  Lord  Is  but 

a  title  thing. 
Tls  but  a  cot  roofed  In  with  st'*aw  a  hover 

made  of  clay 
One  door  shuts  out  the  snow  and  storm  one 

window  greets  the  day. 
And  yet  I  stand  within  this  room  and  hold 

all  thrones  In  scorn 
For   here   beneath    this   lowly   thatch   love's 

sweetest  bard  was  born. 
Within  this  hallowed  hut  I  feel  like  one  who 

clasps  a  shrine. 
When  the  glad  lips  at  last  have  touched  the 

something  deemed  devine. 
And  here  the  world  through  all  the  years  as 

long  as  day  returns 
The  tribute  of  its  love  and  tears  will  pay  to 

Robert  Burns. 

— Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 

August  19.  1878. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  am  (delighted  to  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  delighted  to  learn 
I  share  another  interest  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  South  CaroUna. 
I  agree  with  his  appraisal  of  the  great 
bard  of  Scotland. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 


CRIPPLING   AMENDMENTS   TO 
POULTRY    INSPECTION   BILL 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  a  newspaper 
rirticlc 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  13  the  House  passed  a  rx)ultry  in- 
.>pection  bill  which  parallels  the  meat 
inspection  bill  passed  last  year.  Last 
veek  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
idded  some  seriously  crippling  amend- 
ments. One  amendment  permits  inter- 
state shipment  of  both  meat  and  poultry 
)>roducts  from  a  State  which  at  one  time 
came  up  to  Federal  standards.  When  a 
State  fails  to  stay  up  to  Federal  stand- 
ards, it  takes  several  months  to  get  them 
back  up  to  that  .standard,  and  in  the 
meantime,  that  meat  could  be  shipped 
all  over  the  United  States.  That  law  that 
we  passed,  for  the  first  time,  requires  im- 
ported meat  to  come  up  to  Federal  stand- 
ards, and  there  is  no  exception.  If  the 
Senate  amendments  were  to  become  law, 
then  the  way  consumers  could  be  sure 
the  meat  they  are  eating  meets  Federal 
standards  would  be  to  buy  imported 
meat.  I  am  not  against  foreign  competi- 
tion, but  we  surely  should  not  have  a 
situation  where  consumers  would  have 
to  buy  imported  products  to  be  assured 
of  quality.  Another  amendment  practi- 
cally prohibits  rejecting  poultry  which  is 
diseased  or  contaminated  with  intestinal 
•A-astes.  An  Agriculture  Department  in- 


vestigation early  this  year  in  which  they 
purchased  biids  in  37  retail  stores  in  the 
United  States  found  that  82  percent  of 
the  non-federally  inspected  poultry  ex- 
amined failed  to  meet  Federal  standards. 
That  report  secuied  and  made  public  by 
Nick  Kotz  of  the  Des  Moines  Register's 
Washington  bureau  gives  an  indication 
of  what  could  be  expected  if  the  Senate 
amendments  passed  and  permitted  this 
poultry  to  be  sold  nationwide. 

Legislation  that  will  protect  con.sumers 
from  a  few  firms  whose  total  interest  is 
the  almighty  dollar  even  if  it  causes  peo- 
ple to  become  ill  is  hard  to  pass,  but  we 
are  also  seeing  that  it  is  hard  to  keep. 
If  these  amendments  are  not  taken  out 
in  the  Senate,  the  House  should  reject 
them  and  I  intend  to  keep  the  House 
informed  concerning  this  proposition. 
Meanwhile  I  think  Members  should  read 
the  newspajjer  article  by  Nick  Kotz,  and 
I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
time.  It  is  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Des  Moines  ( Iowa )  Sunday 
Register.  July  21.  1968 1 
Hidden   Reports   On   Poultry   Find  82   Per- 
cent   OF    Birds    in    Stores    Unfit — USDA 
Afraid  of  Industry  Reaction 

(By  Nick  Kotzl 
Washington.  D  C — Agriculture  Depart- 
ment investigators  have  reported  finding  dis- 
eased, unwholesome  and  unclean  poultry 
products  at  grocery  stores  In  16  states,  a 
secret  federal  survey  reveals. 

Tlie  survey  was  taken  by  USDA  poultry  in- 
spectors to  determine  the  condition  of  birds 
processed  in  plants  that  are  exempt  from 
federal  inspection  because  they  do  not  sell 
products  across  state  lines. 

The  investigators  reported  that  82  per  cent 
of  the  poultry  they  examined  in  37  stores  in 
the  16  states  failed  to  meet  federal  stand- 
ards. They  said  that  20  per  cent  of  the  fowl 
examined  would  have  been  condemned  as 
unwholesome  under  federal  law  because  of 
disease  or  contamination. 

The  investigators  reported  finding  prod- 
ucts which  failed  to  meet  federal  standards 
In  such  national  chain  stores  as  Piggly 
Wlgglv  and  A  &  P 

The  survev  was  made  In  January.  1968,  but 
USDA  officials  have  refused  to  make  it  avail- 
able either  to  Congress  or  the  news  media. 
The  Agriculture  Department  also  has  refused 
to  make  public  results  of  a  similar  1P64 
survey. 

A  copy  of  the  survey,  obtained  by  The  Des 
Moines  Sunday  Register,  reveals  that  the 
USDA  inspectors  found  57  samples  of  non- 
federally  Inspected  poultry  that  were  con- 
taminated by  fecal  material  or  by  such  dis- 
eases as  septicemia,  a  type  of  blood  poisoning. 
USDA  officials  have  refused  to  make  the 
report  public  out  of  fear  that  it  would  antag- 
onize the  National  Association  of  State  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  (NA.S.DA  i.  the 
National  Broiler  Council,  and  the  Nitional 
Independent  Meat  Packers  Assoc:ation 
(NI.M.P.A.). 

debate  in  congress 
The  survey  report  is  highly  pertinent  to 
current  congressional  debate  over  the  pro- 
posed Wholesome  Poultry  Act  of  1968. 
NASD. A..  NI.M.P.A..  and  the  BroUer  Coun- 
cil urged  several  amendments  to  the  poultry 
bill  which  were  adopted  by  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee 

Presidential  assistant  Betty  Furness  and 
consumer  advocates  In  Congress— including 
Senators  Walter  Mondale  (Dem  ,  Minn.)  and 
Joseph  Montoya  (Dem,  NM.)  and  Repre- 
sentatives Neal  .Smith  (Dem  .  la  i  and 
Thomas  Foley  (Dem..  Wash.)— have  attacked 
these  amendments  as  harmful  to  consumer 
interests. 

One  of  the  amendments  would  permit 
sUte-inspected  poultry  to  move  in  interstate 


commerce,  thus  posing  a  threat  to  the  uni- 
form federal  inspection  system  which  now 
covers  87  per  cent  of  the  nation's  supply  and 
75  per  cent  of  the  meat  .supply. 

Another  amendment  would  make  it  most 
difficult  for  federal  inspectors  to  condemn 
poultry  unless  they  could  prove  scientifically 
that  the  dlse.ised  or  dirty  fowl  would  be  in- 
jurious In  human  con.'umption 

The  objective  of  the  proposed  Wholesome 
Poultry  Act,  like  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of 
1967.  is  to  insure  that  states  meet  federal 
standards  for  inspect: on  of  poultry  now  ex- 
empt Irom  federal  inspection. 

At  present.  USDA  veterln.Hrians  say  only 
five  stales  have  adequate  poultry  inspection 
systems,  and  most  st.ues  make  no  provision 
for  state  Inspection  of  poultry. 

USDA  inspectors,  most  of  whom  are  senior 
veterinarians,  examined  316  fowl  at  the  37 
stores  Of  this  total.  57  birds  appeared  to 
meet  federal  standards  of  wholesomeness. 
while  the  other  259  birds  contained  491 
defects. 

Plfty-three  of  the  carcasses  examined 
would  have  been  completely  re)ect,ed  and 
condemned  under  federal  inspection  be- 
cause of  disease  or  gro.=s  contamination. 

Another  206  of  the  carcasses  would  have 
required  further  cleaning  or  the  ellmina- 
tlrn  of  parts  If  the  fowl  had  undergone  fed- 
ral  inspection. 

Tlie  USDA  inspectors  reported  102  fowl 
with  feathers  and  hair  on  the  carcass.  49 
with  dirty  gizzards.  27  in  which  teetlcles 
had  not  been  removed  from  the  cavity.  15 
with  obvious  fecal  contamination  in  the 
body  cavity,  18  with  stomach-content  con- 
tamination, 14  with  contamination  on  the 
skin  and  30  with  such  diseases  as  septi- 
cemia, leukosis  lesions  (a  cancerous  type 
disease  involving  white  blood  c«lls)  and 
airsacculltls  (Infectious  disease  of  the  respi- 
ratory system) . 

FOUR    HAD    FEATHERS 

A  USDA  veterinarian  reported  examining 
12  fryers  at  an  A.  &  P.  market  In  SantA 
Rosa,  Calif.  He  said  the  general  appear- 
ance of  all  birds  was  good,  but  that  two 
contained  pieces  of  oil  glands,  three  had 
lung    tissue,    and    four    contained    feathers. 

He  said  the  birds  were  processed  by  Foster 
Farms,  a  non-federally  inspected  firm  in 
Livingston,  Calif. 

USDA  veterinarians  cited  poultry  not 
meeting  federal  standards  at  several  stores 
operated  by  the  Piggly  Wiggly  food  chain 
in  the  South. 

At  a  Piggly  Wiggly  store  in  Alalia.  Ala.,  a 
USDA  veterinarian  reported  examining  two 
chickens,  one  of  which  contained  fecal  con- 
tf  jnination  In  the  body  cavity,  and  both  con- 
taining contamination  from  stomach  con- 
tents. 

He  said  the  poultry  was  processed  by 
Franks  Poultry  and  Eggs.  Gadsden.  Ala. 

At  a  Piggly  Wiggly  store  in  Columbia.  S.C., 
the  USDA  veterinarian  reported  examining 
10  chickens  processed  by  Schneider  Bros, 
of  Lexington.  S  C. 

He  reported  that  all  10  birds  showed  gross 
contamination  on  the  outside,  all  contained 
feathers  and  stomach  contamination,  all 
contained  ovaries  and  one  had  a  greenish 
bruise  on  the  skin. 

In  examining  12  ducks  at  a  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.,  firm,  a  USDA  veterinarian  reported 
one  contained  apparent  carbon  contamina- 
tion in  the  body  cavity  and  another  dis- 
eased with  airsacculltls. 

A  USDA  inspector,  in  examining  15 
chickens  at  Western  Poultry  and  Eggs  at 
Chicago,  111.,  reported  finding  numerous 
feathers  and  hairs  and  parts  of  the  oil  glands 
remaining  on  all  birds.  He  said  three  of  the 
birds  evidenced  fecal  contamination. 

In  examinine  voung  chickens  at  an  I.G.A. 
market  in  Gradv.  Mo.,  the  USDA  vet  reported 
finding  one  dlsea&ed  bird.  The  chickens  were 
processed  at  a  non-federally  inspected  plant 
in  Plneville,  Mo. 
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A  USDA  vet,  on  examining  chickens  at 
Cryfelt  Enterprises.  Nebraska  City.  Nebr..  re- 
ported : 

"Parts  of  the  Intestines  were  attached  to 
some  of  the  gizzards.  Two  birds  were  with 
obvious  breast  blisters.  One  bird  had  an  In- 
flammatory process  over  the  back  and  wing. 
One  bird  had  contaminated  skin  and  five  had 
contaminated  necks." 

At  the  Community  Meat  Market  In  Baton 
Rouge.  La  ,  the  USDA  Inspector  reported  the 
following  conditions  In  examining  three 
chickens  processed  by  the  Verl-Fresh  Poul- 
try Company  of  Hammond.  La  : 

"One  had  some  protruding  broken  bones 
and  contained  dirty  giblets;  one  had  a 
bruised  breast  and  wing,  and  one  had  skin 
lesions  of  leukosis  and  contained  a  con- 
taminated gizzard." 

The  House  has  passed  a  poultry  Inspec- 
tion bill  that  would  require  states  to  Imple- 
ment federal  Inspection  standards  within 
three  years  or  face  federal  takeover  of  state 
inspection. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  adopt- 
ed a  similar  bill,  but— In  the  view  of  con- 
sumer advocates — greatly  weakened  it  with 
amendments  making  inspection  more  dif- 
ficult and  opening  the  door  for  dismantling 
teh  federal  meat  and  poultry  Inspection  sys- 
tems. 

Consumer  ndvocate.s  in  Congress,  backed 
by  the  White  House,  are  now  trying  to 
strengthen  the  bill  either  before  or  when  It 
reaches  the  Senate  floor. 


July  22,  196S 


PROPOSED  RESTORATION  OF  MED- 
ICAL DEDUCTION  PROVISIONS 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  restore,  in  part,  the  medical  de- 
duction provisions  to  what  they  were 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
89-97.  That  act  amended  section  213' a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  for  a  medical  deduction  of  those 
amounts  expended  in  excess  of  3  percent 
of  adjusted  gross  income,  and  also  it 
provided  for  a  deduction  of  one-half 
of  health  insurance  premiums,  not  to 
exceed  $150  without  reference  to  any 
percentage  limitation. 

Under  the  law  as  it  applied  to  years 
before  1967.  no  limitation  of  amounts 
of  adjusted  gross  income  was  set  with 
respect  to  persons  who  had  attained  the 
age  of  65.  The  same  act  that  took  away 
the  medical  deductions  for  the  elderly 
gave  them  the  medicare  provisions.  Near- 
ly every  American  65  or  over,  is  protected 
under  the  hospital  insurance  program. 
These  people,  or  most  of  them,  live  on 
limited  means  and  even  though  medicare 
is  a  great  boon  to  all.  there  are  many 
who  have  medical  expenses  in  excess  of 
what  they  receive  under  medicare. 

Under  medicare,  a  person  receives  up 
to  90  days  in  a  ■spell  of  illness."  The 
program  pays  for  covered  services  during 
60  days  of  care  in  a  participating  hos- 
pital, and  if  the  illness  goes  ovor  60  days 
it  provides  an  additional  30  days  at  a 
leduced  rate.  It  also  piovides  for  a  60-dav 
"lifetime  reserve"  when  you  need  it. 

The  proe-am  pays  80  percent  of  the 
cost  of  outpatient  services  in  excess  of 


$20  for  a  20-day  period.  20  days  of  ex- 
tended care,  and  provides  for  payment  of 
the  costs  of  up  to  100  home  visits  after 
hospitalization  or  extended  caie  treat- 
ment. 

With  respect  to  doctor  bills,  the  pro- 
gram pays  80  percent  of  the  reasonable 
charges  in  excess  of  $50.  If  an  operation 
cost  $1,000.  the  cost  to  the  person  would 
be  $250. 

Though  the  medicare  provisions  are 
marvelous,  many  of  our  senior  citizens 
could  be  .substantially  aided  by  rein,stat- 
ing  their  special  tax  deduction  without 
a  significant  loss  of  revenue. 

I  voted  for  pa.s.sage  of  the  medicare  bill 
on  April  8.  1965.  because  of  the  firm 
conviction  that  it  was  the  best  thing  that 
had  ever  been  conceived  for  our  older 
people.  In  the  past  year,  however,  I  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  on  the 
hardships  which  inflation  has  been  visit- 
ing on  those  with  fixed  incomes.  I  have 
received  numerous  lettei-s  complaining 
what  extra  tax  deductions  mean  to  people 
who  are  on  small  pensions  and  whose 
medical  bills  are  large. 

The  problem  feeds  upon  itself  because 
the  more  the  elderly  become  candidates 
for  medicare  and  medical  deductions,  the 
more  serious  become  their  illnesses,  the 
moi-e  prolonged  is  the  period  of  conva- 
lescence and  the  greater  is  the  lack  of 
pecuniary  substance. 

I  feel  certain  that  events  since  the 
elimination  of  the  over-65  exemption 
more  than  justify  helping  these  people 
to  overcome  inflation,  "that  cruelest  tax 
of  all."  I.  therefore,  urge  the  Congress  to 
take  action  and  take  it  now  to  restore 
the  medical  deduction  for  our  older  citi- 
zens. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  made  the 
statement: 


To  be  70  years  young  Is  sometimes  far  more 
cheerful  and  hopeful  than  to  be  40  years  old. 

Favorable  action  on  this  bill  will  cer- 
tainly make  the  possibilities  of  that  state- 
ment come  true  for  many.  I  oQer  it,  witn 
the  hope  that  it  receives  the  support  and 
attention  which  I  think  it  merits. 


POTOMAC    RIVER    SANITATION 
COMPACT 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  introduce  a  bill  providing  for 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  revision  of 
the  interstate  compact  on  the  Potomac 
River  Basin.  The  signatories  to  thi.':  com- 
pact— Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia— have  approved  these  revisions. 

This  compact  has  a  long,  illustrious 
history,  in  water  pollution  abatement, 
dating  back  to  1940.  When  plans  were  be- 
ing made  in  the  late  1930's  some  people 
wanted  a  water  resources  compact  not 
limited  to  pollution  abatement.  However, 
the  majority  felt  that  water  pollution 
conditions  were  such  that  concentration 


was  essential  and  that  a  broadened  com- 
pact should  come  later. 

The  record  would  indicate  that  this 
was  good  judgment.  In  1940  only  9  per- 
cent of  the  .sewered  population  of  1,500,- 

000  had  secondary  type  waste  treatment ; 
75  percent,  mostly  in  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia,  had  primary  treatment;  while 
15  percent  had  no  treatment  of  anv  kind. 
Today  97  percent  of  a  sewered  popula- 
tion of  nearly  3  million,  twice  as  manv 
people,  are  served  by  at  least  secondary 
type  plants.  Industry,  which  In  1940  pro- 
vided little  waste  treatment,  now  pro- 
vides treatment  equivalent  to  the  munici- 
pal levels. 

This  record  has  been  achieved  througli 
wholehearted  cooperation  of  the  State.<: 
and  the  Dl.<:trlct  of  Columbia  with  the 
assistance  of  Federal  srant-in-aid  and 
other  programs.  Tl:e  State  of  Maryland 
has  been  a  leader.  Governor  O'Conner 
in  1941  became  the  flr.st  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commission  on  the  Potomac. 
Recent  correspondence  from  Gov.  Splro 
Agnew  reaffirms  Marj-land's  continuing 
interest  and  concern. 

In  view  of  the  record  compiled  to  date, 
and  in  view  of  the  complexities  of  tlie 
water  problems  of  today  in  the  PoUjmac, 
the  signatories  have  agreed  tnat  now  it 
is  neco.s.<;a?-y  and  desirable  to  broaden  the 
authority  of  the  compact  to  allow  it  to 
operate  in  the  total  area  of  water  and 
associated  land  resources.  Tlie  proposed 
revision  of  the  compact  law  is  for  this 
purpose. 

First.  The  commission  will  be  author- 
ized to  cooperate,  assist,  and  provide  liai- 
son for  and  among  public  and  nonpublic 
agencies  in  the  formulation  and  coordi- 
nation of  plans,  programs,  and  other  ac- 
tivities relating  to  stream  pollution  or  to 
the  utilization,  conser\'ation,  or  develop- 
ment of  water  and  associated  land  re- 
sources. 

Second.  The  Commission  will  be  au- 
thorized to  review  and  comment  on  any 
plan  or  program  of  any  public  or  private 
agency  or  organization  relating  to  stream 
pollution  or  the  utilization,  conservation, 
or  development  of  water  or  associated 
land  resources. 

Third.  The  Commission  will  have  au- 
thority to  establish  reasonable  standards 
of  water  quality  as  developed  by  the  re- 
sponsible signatory  agencies. 

Many  problems  remain  to  be  solved  In 
the  Potomac  and  Its  tributaries.  Acid 
mine  drainage  in  the  north  branch  of 
the  Potomac,  .sediment  in  all  parts  of 
the  basin,  land  runoff,  both  rural  and 
urban,  and  nutrient  control  represent 
some  of  the  major  challenges.  Both  crit- 
ical water  supply  problems  and  flood 
control  will  require  basinwlde  leadership 
for  their  solution. 

The  Interstate  Commission  on  the 
Potomac  River  Basin  with  this  revised 
charter,  which  also  eliminates  a  restric- 
tive ceiling  on  signatory  contributions, 
is  the  Potomac's  only  basinwlde  author- 
ity. Its  past  record  would  indicate  that 
with  its  new  authority  and  potential  re- 
sources it  will  be  able  to  provide  the 
leadership  so  badly  needed  to  protect  the 
river  and  to  develop  its  full  potential. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  mem- 
orandum explaining  the  background  and 
provisions  of  the  proposed  bill  together 
with  an  article  published  in  the  News- 
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letter  of  the  Interstate  Commission  on 
the  Potomac  River  Basin  entitled 
"ICPRB  Revised  Compact  Has  All  but 
Congressional  OK"  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 
interst.^te  commission  on  the  potomac 
River  Basin 

ADDITIONAL    ITEMS    RELATING    TO    THE    COMPACT 
AMENDMENT 

1.  This  Amendment  was  adopted  several 
years  ago  bv  all  of  the  other  States  (Mary- 
land. Penns'vlvania.  and  West  Virginia)  and 
was  formally  endorsed  by  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  cannot  become 
operative  until  adopted  by  all  of  the  States 
.-signatory  to  the  original  Compact.  It  will  also 
need  to  be  ratified  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

2.  Under  present  thinking,  this  will  be  an 
Interim  action  which  will  allow  .sufficient  time 
for  the  various  Legislatures  to  study  pro- 
posals for  a  brand-new  Compact,  without  de- 
laying detailed  planning  and  decision -making 
with  respect  to  urgent  water  supply,  water 
quality  and  other  problems. 

3.  With  the  present  extreme  limitation 
($30,000)  on  the  total  sum  of  the  annual 
Signatory  contribution  (Virginia's  contribu- 
tion amounts  to  $6,000  per  year)  and  the  se- 
vere limitation  of  its  authorlly  and  scope,  It 
ts  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  secure 
an  annual  program  grant  from  the  Federal 
Water    Pollution    Control    Administration. 

Without  this  program  grant  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  for  the  Commission  to 
continue  Its  operations,  as  long  as  the  $30,000 
limitation  exists.  We  wotild  anticipate,  under 
new  authority  provided  by  this  Amendment, 
to  request  a  total  of  approximately  $60  OOO- 
65,000  per  year  from  the  Signatories.  In  this 
event.  Virginia's  share  would  be  $12,000- 
15.000  per  year. 

EXPLANATION   OF   WHAT   THE  PROPOSED   COMPACT 
AMENDMENT    WOULD   DO 

1.  Broadened  Scope:  The  existing  Compact 
restricts  the  scope  of  authority  to  the  abate- 
ment and  control  of  pollution.  Tlie  Amend- 
ment recognizes  that  the  utilization  and  de- 
velopment of  the  wat«r  and  associated  land 
cannot  be  separated  from  pollution  in  to- 
day's society.  Therefore  the  authority  of  the 
Commission  would  be  amended  to  allow  the 
Commission  to  engage  in  water  and  asso- 
ciated ;and  resource  matters  generally.  The 
preamble  to  the  Compact  Law  still  Indicates 
that  the  prime  purpose  of  the  Commission 
Is  the  control  and  prevention  of  pollution. 

2.  Planning  Authority:  New  Section  (A) 
Article  II  would  allow  the  Commission  to  con- 
duct detailed  studies  and  Issue  reports  on 
pollution  and  other  water  problems  in  the 
Conservancy  Districts. 

New  Section  (D)  Article  11  would  author- 
ize the  Commission  to  cooperate,  assist  and 
provide  liaison  for  and  among  public  and 
non-public  agencies  in  the  formulation  and 
coordination  of  plans,  programs  and  other 
activities  relating  to  stream  pollution  or  to 
the  utilization,  conservation,  or  development 
of  water  or  associated  land  resources. 

3.  Budget  Ceiling  Removal;  Removal  of  the 
$30,000  celling  on  the  total  sum  of  the  an- 
nual contributions  by  the  Signatories.  Nor- 
mal budgeting  processes  of  each  Signatory 
would  be  followed. 

4.  Water  Quality  Standards:  To  establish, 
through  appropriate  state  agencies,  stand- 
ards of  water  quality.  The  Commission 
would  not  be  able  to  Impose  standards  on  a 
state.    Rather   the   responsible   State   agency 

•  would  be  required  to  submit  standards  for 
Commission  review  and  recommendation. 
The  Federal  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965.  which 
requires  "Water  Quality  Standards,"  will 
make  it  necessary  for  the  Commission  to 
accept  "Standards"  which  the  States  were 
required  to  adopt  In  1967. 

5.  Sections  of  the  Commission  (Article 
in)  :  For  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  prob- 
lems  of   pollution   and   of  water   and  asso- 


ciated land  resources  In  specific  areas  which 
directly  affect  two  or  more,  but  not  all. 
Signatory  Bodies,  the  Commission  may  estab- 
lish Sections  of  the  Commission,  consisting 
of  Commissioners  from  such  affected  Signa- 
tories, provided,  however,  that  no  Signatory 
Body  mav  be  excluded. 

Under  this  Article  the  Commission  may 
perform  any  power  or  function  vested  in  the 
Commission,  and  In  addition,  may  exercise 
other  powers  and  functions  as  may  be  vested 
in  such  Section  by  the  laws  of  any  Signatory 
or  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  exer- 
cise of  any  powers  vested  solely  in  a  Section 
shall  be  financed  through  funds  provided  in 
advance  by  the  Bodies,  including  the  United 
States,  participating  in  such  Section. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  Article  was  to 
provide  the  Washington-Metro  Region  an 
opportunity  for  inter-Jurlsdlctlonal  coopera- 
tion for  concerted  action.  Tlie  organization 
of  the  Metropolitan  Council  of  Governments 
has  since  limited  the  need  for  this  opportu- 
nity. However,  the  authority  to  establish 
Sections  may  still  be  useful  in  water  supply 
matters  in  several  Basin  areas. 

ICPRB  Revised  Comp.\ct  Has  All  But 
Congressional  OK 
compact:  reprinted,  explained 
The  Interstate  Commission  on  the  Potomac 
River  Basin  Compact,  the  legal  instrument 
which  has  delimited  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
mission tor  the  past  27  years  has  been 
amended  by  the  four  member-States  of  the 
compact  organization  and  approved  by  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  ;imendmenis  in- 
crease the  responsibilities  and  scope  of  oper- 
ations of  the  organization.  Pinal  sanction 
of  the  changes,  however,  rests  with  the  U.S. 
Congress.  Tlie  Congress  Is,  as  a  matter  of 
form  the  guarantor  of  Interstate  compacts. 
It  was  a  committee  of  the  Commission, 
aided  bv  a  consulting  group,  which  originally 
formulated  the  revisions  to  the  Commission 
Compact.  The  committee  submitted  its  re- 
port in  1959.  During  the  years  from  1959  to 
the  present,  the  parties  to  the  Compact, 
one  bv  one  have  weighed,  considered  and 
flnallv'  approved  the  changes.  Maryland,  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virgnia  had  .-Ul  recorded  themselves  in  favor 
by  1962-63.  or  -six  years  ago.  Virginia  brought 
ail  the  base  runners  home  very  recently  when 
Governor  Mills  E.  Godwin  fixed  his  signa- 
ture to  Virginia  Assembly— S.  436.  The  bill 
had  passed  the  1968  Assembly  in  March. 
State  Senators  Robert  Fitzgerald.  Omer  Hirst 
and  Adelard  Brault,  all  of  Fairfax  County, 
liad  introdticed  it. 

INQUIRIES 

The  Interstate  Commission  Compact, 
.amended  and  approved  by  all  of  the  signa- 
tories, is  reprinted  in  full  on  the  inside  pages 
of  this  Newsletter.  The  iimendments  (dele- 
tions in  italic;  additions  in  bold  face)  speak 
quite  plainly  for  themselves.  Very  little  ex- 
planation would  seem  to  be  required:  yet 
this  reasonable  assumption  does  not  square 
with  a  sizable  demand  for  "information"  on 
the  matter  of  the  changes.  This  demand, 
manifest  in  a  steady  stream  of  letter  and 
telephone  inquiries  directed  to  the  Commis- 
sion's office  at  Washington.  D.C..  is  the  more 
significant,  because— as  noted  before— the 
changes  have  not  been  finally  ratified  by  the 
Congress. 

The  questions.  In  their  turn,  are  operat- 
ing on  the  reasonable  assumption  that  noth- 
ing happens  In  a  vacuum;  least  of  all,  per- 
haps, the  resurrection  of  the  Proposed 
Amendments  to  the  original  1940  Interstate 
Compact  for  the  Potomac. 

The  amendments  read  the  same  as  they 
did  six  years  ago.  yet  the  Potomac  Basin 
is  consid'erably  changed  after  six  years.  It 
Is  this  changed  relationship  which  injects 
the  amendments  with  significance.  The  con- 
temporary meaning  of  an  amended  Compact 
must  lie  m  the  Compact's  contemporary  ap- 
plication. 


The  amendments  were  originally  proposed 
with  the  view  that  they  would  permit  the 
compact-organization,  the  Commission,  to 
better  perform  its  role  of  advisor  to  the  Po- 
tomac States  on  corporate,  basln-wlde  efforts 
to  clean  up  streams  and  deal  with  other 
water  matters.  Six  years  ago.  the  Potomac 
States  were  not.  perhaps.  In  desper.ite  need 
of  better  advice  on  how  to  prnceed  with  a 
concerted  attack  on  Basin  stream  pollution, 
because  In  truth  they  were  collectively  mak- 
ing very  few  decisions  to  abat«  pollution  on 
an  Interstate  or  drainage-basin  basis.  Rather, 
their  abatement  efforts  and  programs  were, 
by  and  large,  ones  which  they  undertook  in- 
divlduallv  for  the  satisfaction  of  ends  within 
their  own  boundaries.  These  individual  ef- 
forts, of  course,  indirectly  benefited  the  Basin 
iis  a  whole. 

The  Potomac  Basin  six  years  ago  was  vir- 
tually Homestead  land  for  any  puliUc  agency 
or  governmental  team  that  wanted  to  »Tlte 
a  total  plan  to  upprude  and  conserve  the 
water  (and  related  land)  resources  of  the 
region.  It  was  a  time  when  comprehensive 
planners  were  Just  etartlng  to  get  their  feet 
wet  in  the  Potomac  Tlu-  Army  Corps  of  Ene'i- 
neers  was  Just  in  the  first  motions  of  orga- 
nizing the  giant  data-gathering  effort  tliat 
led  to  its  controversial  19C3  scheme,  and  the 
US  Dept,  of  Interior  with  a  recreational  de- 
velopment design  and  a  water  quality  con- 
cordat. (Ideally  these  will  be  integrated  in 
the  forthcoming  Interdepartmental  T;isk 
Force  Final   Report  ) 

Already,  basln-plannlng  h.is  gone  tls  far 
in  actuality  as  to  roughly  predicate  the  func- 
tion and  use  of  large  water  tc  shoreland  seg- 
ments of  the  Basin.  Environmental  zoning 
is  the  immediate,  practical  outcome  of  tlv 
Water  Quality  Standards  Act  of  1965  Vtry 
recently  Senator  Daniel  Brewster  of  Mafy- 
land  introduced  a  bill  (S.  3157)  which  would 
bestow  on  the  "main  stem  of  the  Potomac 
River  and  adjacent  land  areas  In  Maryland. 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia"  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  exclusive  zoning  cl;issifications  pos- 
sible for  settled  areas  which  "possess  unusual 
natural,  scenic,  historic,  fish  A:  wildlife,  and 
recreational  values."  Senator  Brewster  would 
have  the  Main  Stem  Potomac  designated  a 
National  River. 

NEVER  BETTER 

Prospects  to  develop  .ind  corv^ervp  the  Po- 
tomac on  a  unified  ba,=;is  have  never  seemed 
better.  How  cautious  the  thinking  of  six 
years  ago  seems  now.  But  where  are  the  Poto- 
mac States  (outside  of  their  U.S.  Congres- 
sional delegations)  In  this  rush  of  Potomac 
planning?  What  have  they  done  in  six  years 
to  stay  In  the  running? 

States  all  across  the  country,  with  new 
brdget  allocations,  new  programs  and  new 
or  revamped  natural  resources  and  water 
resources  agencies,  are  answering  the  de- 
mands of  modern  America  that  the  environ- 
ment stay  clean  and  continue  to  offer  oppor- 
tunity, inspiration  and  health.  The  Potomac 
States  have  created  energetic  conservation 
and  pollution  abatement  programs,  each 
State  operating  within  its  own  boundaries. 
All  want  to  carry  the  same  conservationist 
methods  over  to  the  watershed  as  a  unit. 
Their  in-state  programs  have  already  clearly 
benefited  the  waters  of  the  Potomac  system, 
and  the  obvious  way  to  enlarge  these  gain* 
Is  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  rational  manage- 
ment The  States  of  the  Potomac  apparently 
want  to  ride  the  planning  wave  of  the 
future.  ,  . 

Naturally,  thev  require  a  vehicle  In  order 
to  do  this'  A  committee  of  Governors'  rep- 
resentatives (the  Potomac  River  Basin  Ad- 
visory Committee)  has  devised  and  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  of  the  several  State 
legislatures  a  most  advanced  Compact-In- 
strument allowing  for  mutual  asslstnnce  and 
consultation  in  the  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Potomac.  It  Is  the  most 
sophisticated  of  its  type  In  the  country:  but 
for  the  time  being  It  !s  only  a  proposal,  not 
a  fact.  By  the   most  optimistic  count,   ap- 
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proval  by  all  of  the  State  leglslaturea  can 
not  be  had  for  two  years  (1970i  When  this 
new  Ckjmpact  doea  come  Into  being,  It  will 
absorb  and  replace  the  present  Interstate 
Commission 

Of  course  the  Statee  are  consulted  on  the 
Basin  planning  (by  others)  that  Is  going 
forward  The  Governors'  Advisory  Commit- 
tee entered  some  marginal  comment*  In  the 
Interdepartmental  Staff  Task  Porce  Interim 
Report,  for  example.  Senator  Brewster.  In 
his  bill,  establishes  a  nine-member  Potomac 
National  River  Advisory  C5ouncll  with  two 
members  for  each  of  the  Potomac  Jurisdic- 
tions: District  of  Columbia,  Maryland. 
Pennsylvania.  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 
The  ninth  member  would  be  designated  from 
the  general  public.  The  Secretary  "will  be  re- 
quired to  consult  with  the  Council  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  development  of  the 
(National    River)    project." 

The  position  of  the  States  today  is  small 
In  relation  to  where  they  would  like  to  be — 
a  position  outlined  unambiguously  in  their 
ambitious,  new  Potomac  Compact  proposal. 
They  can  make  their  collective  voice  and 
their  individual  voices  heard  through  quite 
a  few  channels,  but  a  stronger  voice  would 
be  welcome. 

CLEAR 

Given  the  contemjjorary  Potomac  scene. 
the  significance  of  the  move  to  modestly 
enlarge  the  responsibilities  of  the  present 
Interstate  Commission  Is  clear 

The  hope  of  the  States  lies  In  an  altogether 
different  Compact,  but  an  Improved  Inter- 
state Commission  will  permit  the  States  a 
single  and  Influential  voice  In  Potomac  plan- 
ning for  the  next  few  years.  Assuming  favor- 
able action  by  the  Congress,  the  Commis- 
sion can  serve  as  an  Interim  coordinating 
agency  In  the  manner  of  a  reliable  lead-off 
batter  It  can  move  the  Basin  States'  Potomac 
planning  to  first  base.  The  built-in  limita- 
tion on  the  Commission's  life  span  means 
that  It  can.  In  a  certain  sense,  be  sacrificed — 
that  It.  too.  can  "take  Itself  out  of  politics." 
Thus,  before  Its  useful  life  Is  over.  It  may 
be  able  to  lay  down  a  sacrifice  bunt  that 
win  move  unified  State  planning  to  second 
base.  At  that  point,  even  a  long  single  by 
the  totally  new  Compact-organization  pro- 
posed as  a  replacement  can  bring  State  plan- 
ning for  the  Potomac  home. 

The  present  Commission,  the  Interim 
agency — strengthened  by  amendments  to  Its 
Compact — win  strive  to  muster  to  the  cause 
of  Potomac  planning  the  citizens  by  two's 
and  three's  at  the  local  level.  Local  Indiffer- 
ence or  local  resistance  will  break  the  back 
of  any  plan  for  the  Potomac  no  matter  how 
reasonable,  no  matter  how  obvious  Its  merits. 
There  are  no  substitutes  for  Individual  citi- 
zens convinced  on  their  own  terms  of  the 
rlghtness  of  the  plan.  Those  who  plan  for 
the  development  of  the  great  watersheds  of 
the  West  may  perhaps  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
concentrating  exclusively  on  the  engineering 
and  the  dollar  problems — and  never  mind  the 
buzzards,  the  cactus  and  the  petrified  for- 
ests. Basin  planning  In  the  East  Is  nothing 
less  than  planning  for  people,  who  are  nu- 
merous, alive,  and  talk  back. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Interstate  Com-  • 
mission  win  meet  shortly  to  define  In  detail 
a  new  posture  and  policies  for  the  Commis- 
sion, which  It  could  assume  and  adopt  after 
the  Congress  acts  favorably,  as  expected. 

Without  prejudicing  the  decisions  of  the 
CommtssfDners  by  speculating  over-much  In 
advance,  several  actions  of  an  Improved  Com- 
mission may  be  predicted.  It  seems  reason- 
able to  assume  that  the  Commission  will  as- 
similate the  new  State-Federal  Water  Qual- 
ity Standards  and  codify  them  In  the  Com- 
mission by-laws.  Thus  the  power  newly 
granted  to  the  Commission,  in  the  amended 
version  of  Its  Compact,  to  set  standards  for 
the  Basin  Is  not  one  due  for  a  great  deal 
of  exercise. 

What  use  will  be  made  of  the  new  power  to 
form  "Sections"  Is  uncertal^.  The  provision 
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was  originally  conceived  to  enable  Virginia, 
Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
cooperatively  expend  extra  effort  to  solve 
problems  of  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
region.  In  the  period  since  the  provision  was 
conceived,  the  Metropolitan  Council  of  Gov- 
ernments has  been  formed  to  serve  this 
purpose. 

The  Commission  with  Its  new  authorities 
could  help  bring  about  solutions  to  Basin 
water  supply  problems.  While  the  large  need 
Is  In  the  Metro  region,  critical  water  supply 
problems  exist  In  many  upstream  commu- 
nities. Also  the  Metro  needs  are  to  a  consid- 
erable degree  dependent  on  upstream  solu- 
tions This  Is  a  total  Basin  problem  which 
cries  for  a  basin-wide  solution  soon. 

The  proposed  new  Potomac  River  Basin 
Compact  calls  for  development  of  a  large 
detail-plan  for  the  protection  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Basin's  water  and  related  land 
resources.  Federal  plans,  referred  to  earlier 
will  be  essentially  "framework"  plans  which 
will  need  to  be  translated  Into  detailed  work- 
ing plans.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume 
that  with  its  new  powers  the  Interstate 
Commission  should  begin  the  development 
of  a  large  working  plan;  pending  the  final 
formulation  and  adoption  of  a  new  Compact 
as  recommended  by  the  Potomac  River  Basin 
Advisory  Committee. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  scope  of  en- 
deavor of  the  Interstate  Commission  with 
its  new  authorities  will  depend  on  the  In- 
tentions of  the  Signatory  Bodies  Inosfar  as 
the  development  of  the  Potomac  Is  con- 
cerned. In  recent  years  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  maintained  the  initiative  in  plan- 
ning, with  the  States  to  a  large  degree  being 
interested  spectators.  We  are  now  at  the  ac- 
tion stage.  Any  voids  will  undoubtedly  be 
filled. 

Report.  (Other  Federal  agencies  subse- 
quently were  to  help  the  Corps  In  writing  Its 
definitive  survey  of  the  Basin — more  than 
two  shelf-yards  of  bound  pages. ) 

While  Federal  agencies  were  pulling  on 
hip  boots  six  years  ago,  for  a  deep  wade 
Into  Potomac  data,  the  States  apparently 
were  yielding  to  the  rule  "don't  go  near  the 
water." 

If  the  States,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
seized  the  initiative  in  comprehensive  plan- 
ning, there  would  certainly  have  been  a  use 
for  an  unencumbered,  knowledgeable,  repre- 
sentative organization  to  advise  them.  A 
Commission,  strengthened  by  an  amended 
Compact  would  have  made  a  combined  State 
assault  on  watershed  water-quality  problems 
possible. 

Certainly  the  Federal  agencies  expected  a 
State  instrumentality  to  appear.  With  no  or- 
ganization to  turn  to  that  was  energetically 
'representative  of  the  Basin  States,  how  could 
the  Federal  agencies  bring  State  and  local 
thinking  into  the  "policy"  stages  of  their 
planning? 

Assuming  that  the  Commission  had  been 
given  the  larger  responsibilities  conferred  by 
the  Compact  amendments,  it  is  reasonable 
to  imagine  the  Basin  citizenry  even  cheering 
the  Corps'  Report  on  the  occasion  of  its 
launching  in  1963.  As  it  was.  fundamental 
citizen  opinion  was  not  coaxed  to  the  sur- 
face during  the  plan-drafting  process  and 
was  not  given  outlet  for  sufficient  open  ex- 
pression. Rather,  public  opinion  was  per- 
mitted to  grow,  by  dark  processes,  negative 
and  chilly  under  the  surface.  Of  course,  it 
was  precisely  on  a  large,  sullen  Iceberg  that 
the  Corps'  plan  ended  Its  voyage:  unex- 
pectedly, without  warning. 

Speculating  even  further — had  the  Corps' 
plan  proved  popular  and  seaworthy,  there 
would  have  been  little  need  for  the  recent 
re-edition  of  a  Federal  plan  for  the  Potomac: 
the  Federal  agencies  working  this  time  under 
the  nominal  direction  of  the  Dept.  of  Interior. 
The  States  six  years  ago  got  no  vehicle  for 
Improving  water-quality  over  the  Basin  and 
the  Federal  comprehensive  planners  got  no 
seismic  Instrument  for  recording  State  and 


local  opimon.  as  Virginia's  affirmative  action, 
only  now.  on  the  Compact  amendments  re- 
veals. (Any  amendments  to  the  Compact — to 
take  effects-must  be  approved  by  all  the 
signatories.) 

SIX     TEARS     LATER 

Six  years  later,  an  amended  Compact  has 
a  different  promise  and  different  application 
from  what  it  would  have  had  six  years  ago 
America  is  a  different  nation  and  the  Poto- 
mac Basin  a  different  place  in  1968  Today 
there  is  an  altogether  new  understandlni» 
and  will  to  do  something  about  the  natural 
environment.  A  whole  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans has  revolted  against  indifference  and 
waste  and  demands  a  reclamation  Job  on*the 
water,  air  and  landscape. 

Concern  for  the  quality  and  utility  of  water 
has  prompted  passage  of  progressive  legisla- 
tion In  the  State  legislatures  and  major  leg- 
islation at  the  Federal  level  controlling  watei 
pollution  and  promoting  watershed  plannlnt^ 
and  water  research.  People  generally  are 
aware  that  population  and  waste  products  of 
new  technology  threaten  the  natural  environ- 
ment In  more  powerful  and  sophisticated 
ways,  and  that  the  environment  Is  vulnerable 

As  a  consequence  of  the  'New  Conserva- 
tion." the  Potomac  Basin,  once  an  unllkely 
subject  for  the  comprehensive  planners,  is 
now  singled  out  as  a  subject  that  will  one  day 
model  for  the  Nation.  Its  natural  beauty  is 
praised  at  the  highest  level  and  its  recrea- 
tional and  historical  assets  are  studied  and 
appreciated  on  every  side. 

Today  there  are  several  agencies  pracllclns 
basin  planning  In  the  Potomac  watershed  on 
a  more  or  less  permanent  basis,  whereas  there 
was  no  such  planning  six  years  ago.  There 
is  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  advancing  a 
small  watersheds  scheme  for  the  Basin,  the 
U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  with  its  major-dam 

Tke  Revi.sed  Compact 

(This  printing  of  the  Compact  shows  dele- 
tions, which  appear  In  italic,  and  differen- 
tiates between  new  sections,  in  black 
brackets,  and  unchanged  sections,  in  plain 
type.) 

Whereas  it  is  recognized  that  abatement 
of  existing  pollution  and  the  control  of  fu- 
ture pollution  of  Interstate  streams  can  best 
be  promoted  through  a  Joint  agency  rep- 
resenting the  several  states  located  wholly 
or  in  part  within  the  area  drained  by  any 
such  interstate  stream:  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  given  its  consent  to  the  States  of  Mary- 
land and  West  Virginia,  the  Commonwealths 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  enter  Into  a  compact 
providing  for  the  creation  of  a  conservancy 
district  to  consist  of  the  drainage  basin  of 
the  Potomac  River  and  the  main  and  tribu- 
tary streams  therein,  for  "the  purpose  of 
regulating,  controlling,  preventing,  or  other- 
wise rendering  unobjectionable  and  harmless 
the  pollution  of  the  waters  of  said  Potomac 
drainage  area  by  sewage  and  industrial  and 
other  wastes":  [and] 

rwhereas  the  regulation,  control  and  pre- 
vention of  pollution  Is  directly  affected  by 
the  quantities  of  water  in  said  streams  and 
the  uses  to  which  such  water  may  be  put. 
thereby  requiring  integration  and  coordina- 
tion of  the  planning  for  the  development  and 
use  of  the  water  and  associated  land  re- 
sources through  cooperation  with,  and  sup- 
port and  coordination  of.  the  activities  of 
Federal.  State,  local  and  private  agencies, 
groups,  and  interests  concerned  with  the 
development,  utilization  and  conservation 
of  tl»e  water  and  associated  land  resources 
of  the  said  conservancy  district:] 

Now  therefore  the  States  of  Maryland  and 
West  Virginia,  the  Commonwealths  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  hereinafter  designated  signatory 
bodies,  do  hereby  create  the  Potomac  Valley 
Conservancy  District,  hereinafter  designated 
the  Conservancy  District,  comprising  all  of 
the  area  drained  by  the  Potomac  River  and 
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its  tributaries:  and  also,  do  hereby  create,  [as 
an  agency  of  each  signatory  body.]  the  Inter- 
state Commission  on  the  Potomac  River 
Basin,  hereinafter  designated  the  Commis- 
sion, under  the  articles  of  organization  as 
set  forth  below. 

Article  I 
The  Interstate  Commission  on  the  Potomac 
River  Basin  shall  consist  of  three  members 
from  each  signatory  body  and  three  members 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Said  Commissioners,  other  than  those 
appointed  by  the  President,  shall  be  chosen 
in  a  manner  and  for  the  terms  provided  by 
law  of  the  signatory  body  from  which  they 
are  appointed  and  shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation from  the  Commission  but  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Commission  their  actual  expenses 
incurred  and  Incident  to  the  performance 
of  their  duties. 

(A)  The  Commission  shall  meet  and  or- 
ganize within  thirty  days  ;vfter  the  effective 
date  of  this  compact,  shall  elect  from  its 
number  a  chairman  and  vice-chairman,  shall 
adopt  suitable  by-laws,  shall  make,  adopt, 
.uid  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  are  necessary  for  the  management  and 
control,    and    shall    adopt   a   seal. 

(B)  The  Commission  shall  appoint  and.  at 
its  pleasure,  remove  or  discharge  such  of- 
ficers and  legal,  engineering,  clerical,  expert 
and  other  assistants  as  may  be  required  to 
carry  the  provisions  of  this  compact  into  ef- 
fect, and  shall  determine  their  qualifications 
and  fix  their  duties  and  compensation  Such 
personnel  as  may  be  employed  shall  be  em- 
ployed without  regard  to  any  civil  service  or 
other  similar  requirements  for  employees 
of  any  of  the  signatory  bodies.  The  Commis- 
sion may  maintain  one  or  more  offices  for  the 
transaction  of  its  business  and  may  meet 
at  any  time  or  place  within  the  area  of  the 
Conservancy  District  [signatory  bodies.] 

(C)  The  Commission  shall  keep  accurate 
.tccounte  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements 
;ind  shall  make  an  annual  report  thereof  and 
shall  in  such  report  set  forth  in  detail  the 
operations  and  transactions  conducted  by  it 
pursuant  to  this  compact.  The  Commission 
however,  shall  not  incur  any  obligations  for 
.idminlstrative  or  other  expenses  prior  to  the 
making  of  appropriations  adequate  to  meet 
the  same  nor  shall  it  In  any  way  pledge  the 
credit  of  any  of  the  signatory  bodies  Each 
of  the  signatory  bodies  reserves  the  right  to 
make  at  any  time  an  examination  and  audit 
of  the  accounts  of  the  Commission. 

(D)  A  quorum  of  the  Commission  shall,  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  the  exercise  of 
any  powers,  or  the  performance  of  any  duties, 
consist  of  at  least  a  majority  of  the  [six] 
members  of  the  Commission  [who  shall  rep- 
resent at  least  a  majority  of  the  signatory 
bodies:]  provided,  however  that  no  action 
of  the  Commission  relating  to  policy  [or 
stream  classification  or  standards]  shall  be 
binding  on  any  one  of  the  signatory  bodies 
unless  at  least  two  of  the  Commissioners 
from  such  signatory  body  shall  vote  In  favor 
thereof. 

Article    II 

The  Commission  shall  have  the  power  ana 
its  duties  shall  be: 

(A)  To  coordinate,  tibulatc.  and  sitm- 
mariLC  technical  and  other  data  now  avail- 
able, or  as  shall  become  available  in  the 
future  f'om  any  source,  on  the  pollution  of 
the  streams  of  the  Conservancy  District  and 
on  the  cha'acter  and  ror.ditions  of  such 
streams,  and  to  prepare  reports  thereon  an- 
nually and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable  by  the  Commission. 

[To  collect,  analyze.  Interpret,  coordinate, 
tabulate,  summarize  and  distribute  technical 
and  other  data  relative  to.  and  to  conduct 
studies,  sponsor  research  and  prepare  reports 
on.  pollution  and  other  water  problems  of 
the  Conservancy  District] 

(Bi  To  supplement  existing  information 
and  data,  and  to  secure  new  data  by  such 
iniiestigations.  anaiyes.  or  other  means  as 
may  be  necessary  to  secure  adequate  infor- 


mation on  the  character  and  condition  of 
the  streams  of  the  Conservancy  District  as 
they  uou  exist  or  may  be  affected  by  the 
future  discharge  of  sewage  and  industrial 
and  other  wastes  into  the  said  stream. 

{€)  [(B)]  To  cooperate  with  the  legislative 
and  administrative  agencies  of  the  signatory 
bodies,  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  and  with 
other  interested  commissions  and  .'similar  or- 
ganizations [F'ederal,  local  governmental  and 
non-governmental  agencies,  organizations, 
groups  and  persons]  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting uniform  laws,  rules  or  regulations 
for  the  abatement  and  control  of  pollution 
of  streams  [and  the  utilization,  conservation 
and  development  of  the  water  and  associated 
land  resources]  in  the  said  Conser^-ancy  Dis- 
trict. 

[(C)]  (D)  To  disseminate  to  the  public  in- 
formation [In  relation  to  stream  pollution 
problems  and  the  utilization,  conservation 
and  development  of  the  water  and  associated 
land  resources  of  the  Conservancy  District 
and]  on  the  aims  and.  [views.]  purposes  [and 
recommendations]  of  the  Commission  and 
on  the  harmful  and  uneconomical  results  of 
stream  pollution  [in  relation  thereto] 
through  the  issuance  of  bulletins,  circulars, 
correspondence,  literature  and  reports. 

(£i  To  cooperate  with  other  organizations 
engaged  m  fact-finding  and  research  activi- 
ties on  the  treatment  of  sewage  and  indus- 
trial wastes  or  other  wastes,  and  if  deemed 
adinsable,  to  institute  and  conduct  such 
research   and  fact-finding  activities. 

[(D)  To  cooperate  with,  assist,  and  provide 
liaison  for  and  among,  public  and  non-public 
agencies  and  organizations  concerned  with 
pollution  and  other  water  problems  in  the 
formulation  and  coordination  of  plans,  pro- 
grams and  other  activities  relating  to  stream 
pollution  or  to  the  utilization,  conservation 
or  development  of  water  or  associated  land 
resources,  and  to  sponsor  cooperative  action 
in  connection  with  the  foregoing. 

[(E)  In  its  discretion  and  at  any  time  dur- 
ing or  after  the  formulation  thereof,  to  re- 
view and  to  comment  up>on  any  plan  or 
program  of  any  public  or  private  agency  or 
organization  relating  to  stream  pollution  or 
the  utilization,  conservation  or  development 
of    water   or    associated    land    resources] 

[(F)  (1)]  To  make  and,  if  needful  from 
time  to  time,  revise  and  to  recommend  to  the 
signatory  bodies,  reasonable  minimum  stand- 
ards for  the  treatment  of  sewage  and  indus- 
trial or  other  wastes  now  discharged  or  to 
be  discharged  in  the  future  to  the  streams 
of  the  Conservancy  District,  and  also  for 
cleanliness  of  the  various  streams  In  the 
Conservancy  District. 

[(2)  To  establish  reasonable  physical, 
chemical  and  bacteriological  standards  of 
water  quality  satisfactory  for  various  clas- 
sifications of  vise.  It  is  agreed  that  each  of 
the  signatory  bodies  through  appropriate 
agencies  will  prepare  a  classification  of  its 
interstate  waters  in  the  District  In  entirety 
or  by  portions  according  to  present  and  pro- 
posed highest  use.  and  for  this  purpose  tech- 
nical experts  employed  by  .ipproprlate  state 
water  pollution  control  agencies  are  author- 
ized to  confer  on  questions  relating  to  clas- 
sification of  Interstate  waters  affecting  two 
or  more  states.  Each  signatory  body  agrees 
to  submit  its  classification  of  Its  interstate 
waters  to  the  Commission  with  Its  recom- 
mendations thereon. 

[The  Conmilssion  shall  review  such  clas- 
sification and  recommendations  and  accept 
or  return  the  same  with  Its  comments.  In 
the  event  of  return,  the  signatory  body  will 
consider  the  comments  of  the  Commission 
and  re-submit  the  classification  proposal, 
with  or  without  amendment,  with  any  ad- 
ditional comments  for  further  action  by  the 
Commission. 

[It  Is  agreed  that  after  acceptance  of  such 
classification,  the  signatory  body  through 
Its  appropriate  state  water  pollution  control 
agencies  will  work  to  establish  programs  of 
treatment  of  sewage   and  Industrial   wastes 


which  will  meet  or  exceed  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Commission  for  classified  wa- 
ters. The  Commission  may  from  time  to  time 
make  such  changes  in  definitions  of  classifi- 
cations and  in  standards  as  may  be  required 
by  changed  conditions  or  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  uniformity  and  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  in  which  these  standards  and  clas- 
sifications were  originally  established. 

[It  Is  recognized,  owing  to  such  variable 
factors  as  location,  size,  character  and  fiow 
and  the  many  varied  usee  of  the  waters  sub- 
ject to  the  terms  of  this  Compact,  that  no 
single  standard  of  sewage  and  waste  treat- 
ment and  no  single  standard  of  quality  of 
receiving  waters  Is  practical  and  that  the 
degree  of  treatment  of  sewage  and  indus- 
trial wastes  should  take  into  account  the 
classification  of  the  receiving  waters  accord- 
ing to  present  and  proposed  highest  use. 
such  as  for  drinking  water  supply,  bathing 
and  other  recreational  purposes,  mainte- 
nance and  propagation  of  fish  life,  industrial 
and  agricultural  uses,  navigation  and  dis- 
posal ol  wastes. 

[Article  in 
[For  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  pollution  and  of  water  and  associ- 
ated land  resources  in  specific  areas  which 
directly  affect  two  or  more,  but  not  all. 
signatory  bodies,  the  Commission  may  estab- 
lish Sections  of  the  Commission  consisting 
of  the  Commissioners  from  such  affected 
signatory  bodies,  provided,  however,  that  no 
signatory  body  may  be  excluded  from  any 
Section  in  which  it  wishes  to  participate. 
The  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  may  participate 
in  any  Section.  The  Commission  shall  desig- 
nate, and  from  time  to  time  may  change,  the 
geographical  area  with  respect  to  which  each 
Section  shall  function.  Each  Section  shall, 
to  such  extent  as  the  Commission  may  from 
time  to  time  authorize,  have  authority  to 
exercise  and  perform  with  respect  to  its 
designated  geographical  area  any  power  or 
function  vested  In  the  Commission,  and  In 
addition  may  exercise  such  other  powers 
and  p>erform  such  functions  as  may  be  vested 
in  such  Section  by  the  laws  of  any  signa- 
tory body  or  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  The  exercise  or  performance  by  a 
Section  of  any  power  or  function  vested  In 
the  Commission  may  be  financed  by  the 
Commission,  but  the  exercise  or  perform- 
ance of  powers  or  functions  vested  solely  in 
a  Section  shall  be  financed  through  funds 
provided  in  advance  by  the  bodies,  including 
the  United  States,  participating  In  such 
Section.] 

Article  ;//  [TV] 

The  moneys  necessary  to  finance  tiie  Com- 
mission in  the  administration  of  its  business 
In  the  Conservancy  District  shall  be  pro- 
vided through  appropriations  from  the  sig- 
natory tKJdles  and  the  United  States.  In  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  sev- 
eral signatory  bodies  and  of  the  United 
States,  and  In  amounts  as  follows: 

The  pro  rata  contribution  shall  be  based 
on  such  factors  as  population,  the  amount 
of  Industrial  and  domestic  pollution:  and  a 
flat  service  charge,  as  shall  be  determined 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Comnilsslon.  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  approval,  ratification 
and  appropriation  of  such  contribution  by 
the  several  signatory  bodies.  And,  further 
provided,  that  the  total  of  such  sums  from 
signatory  bodies  shall  not  exceed  a  total  of 
$30,000  per  annum. 

Article  IV  [V] 

Pursuant  to  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
this  compact,  the  signatory  bodies  mutually 
agree: 

1.  Faithful  cooperation  In  the  abatement 
of  existing  polluUon  and  the  prevention  of 
future  pollution  in  the  streams  of  the  Con- 
servancy District  [and  In  the  planning  for 
the  utilization,  concrvatlon  and  development 
of  the  water  and  ass(Xdated  land  resources 
thereof] 
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DAY! 


i:  FDEPENDENCE 
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At  a  time  when  the  fut  ire  of  liberaliza- 
tion in  Czechoslovakia  i  mgs  in  the  bal- 
ance, I  believe  that  a  gr  ater  familiarity 
with  the  democratic  pr  nciples  of  their 
move,  and  their  histo  ic  ties  to  the 
foundations  of  Americ  m  government, 
can  give  our  citizens  a  uller  awareness 
of  the  Czechoslovak  str  iggle.  I  am  en- 
couraged by  the  popula  •  support  given 
In  Hlasatel  and  commei  d  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 


The  Commemoration  or  the  50th  Anniver- 
sary or  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  at 
THE  Congress 

The  commomoratlon  of  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  proclamation  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Republic  was  mentioned  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Below  Is  the  statement  delivered  by  Con- 
gressman John  S.  Monagan  from  the  Stale 
of  Connecticut  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  occasion  of. the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  Czechoslovak  Re- 
public: 

"Mr.  Monagan.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  mark  a  slgnlflcant 
and  timely  event — the  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  Czechoslovak  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  by  the  Czech  Republics 
first  President.  Thomas  Qarrlgue  Massaryk, 
from  Independence  Hall.  Philadelphia,  on 
October  26.  1918. 

"This  event  Is  significant  because  It  ex- 
empUftes  the  faith  that  democratlc-mlnded 
persons  have  placed  In  the  American  princi- 
ples of  democracy  and  representative  govern- 
ment. It  Is  also  slgnlflcant  that  the  new 
government  chose  the  shrine  of  our  own  po- 
litical independencn  to  proclaim  their  new 
Republic. 

"This  event  is  also  timely,  because  this  year 
the  Czechoslovak  Communist  Party  began  a 
conscientious  process  of  'democratization' 
after  two  decades  of  political  subservience 
to  Moscow.  The  graves  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Masaryk.  and  his  son  Jan — the  Czech  For- 
eign Minister  who  died  In  mysterious  circum- 
stances In  1948 — have  become  national 
shrines,  and  one  of  the  first  public  acts  which 
the  new  President.  Ludvlk  Svogoda.  made 
after  assuming  office  was  to  visit  the  Masaryk 
burial  plot. 

■  The  foundling  of  the  Czechoslovak  Re- 
public servles  today  as  the  guiding  symbol  for 
the  peaceful  reform  which  Is  taking  place 
within  that  country.  In  view  of  the  past 
history  of  the  Republic.  Us  traditional  ties 
with  the  United  States,  the  Influence  of 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  as  a  theoretician 
and  supporter,  and  the  recent  promising  de- 
velopment within  Czechoslovakia  for  greater 
freedom  and  self-determination.  I  think  It 
appropriate  that  we  mark  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  proclamation  of  Independence  by 
Dr  Masaryk  In  Philadelphia  with  appropriate 
ceremonies,  and  have  Introduced  a  Joint 
resolution  today  authorzlng  the  President  to 
proclaim  October  26,  1968.  as  the  date  com- 
memorating the  50th  anniversary  of  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  of  the  Republic 
of  Czechoslovakia. 

"Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  hope  that  my  col- 
loagues  will  Join  me  In  the  Introduction  and 
support  of  similar  resolutions.'' 

'This  is  the  message  of  Congressman  John 
S  "Monagan  from  the  State  of  Connecticut 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  we 
welcome  because  It  expresses  the  convictions, 
endeavors  and  efforts  with  which  all  Czechs 
and  Slovaks  in  America  and  In  the  rest  of 
the  free  world  concur  through  their  organiza- 
tions and  press  organs. 

On  behalf  of  the  Czechoslovak  National 
Council  of  America  which,  along  with  many 
other  national  and  foreign  organizations  of 
Czechs  and  Slovaks,  is  making  preparations 
for  a  convention  on  the  occasion  of  this  im- 
portant anniversary,  we  call  up  on  all  mem- 
bers of  Czech  and  Slovak  national  organiza- 
tions to  promote  this  movement  and  to  write 
to  their  Senators  and  Representatives  in  sup- 
port of  the  requests  addressed  to  them  for 
the  declatation  of  a  Czechoslovak  Independ- 
ence Day. 


FIREARMS  SHOULD  BE  TAKEN 
AWAY  PROM  CRIMINALS— AND 
DESTROYED 

Mr.    PATMAN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMA;>J.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Im- 
portant thing,  it  seems  to  me,  about  fire- 
arms Is  to  keep  weapons  away  from  crim- 
inals. In  this  connection  it  would  be  well 
for  the  Congress  to  con.sider  proceduio,^ 
by  which  it  Is  made  mandatory  that  all 
Federal  agencies  confiscate  firearms  f  rnni 
individuals  they  have  apprehended  in 
unlawful  acts,  and  that  these  weaijon.s 
should  thereafter  be  destroyed — so  that 
there  will  be  a  steady  drain  of  firearm.'^ 
away  from  criminal.s.  with  no  retuiii 
through  surreptitious  or  black-market 
channels.  Such  a  requirement  could  aiul 
should  also  be  made  applicable  to  the 
States  and  local  enforcement  groups. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  at  the 
present  time,  guns  seized  by  the  Treasury 
are  turned  over  to  the  General  Services 
Administration  and  that  most  of  these 
weapons  are  then  physically  destroyed 
by  an  arm  of  the  Defense  Depailmeiit. 
I  believe  that  all  these  weapons,  after 
cataloging — and  pcssibly  after  a  record 
is  made  of  their  ballistic  characteris- 
tics— should  be  destroyed;  and  that  such 
a  regulation  should  apply  to  all  Federal 
Departments. 

I  have  spent  many  hours  discussincr 
gun  legislation  with  the  people  in  my 
district.  These  conversations  have  con- 
firmed the  evidence  of  the  heavy  volume 
of  mail  received  daily  in  my  office  that 
the  people  of  east  Texas  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  gun  legislation,  and  that 
they  overwhelmingly  oppose  restrlctlon.s 
which  as  a  practical  matter  would  de- 
prive law-abiding  citizens  of  defensive 
and  sporting  firearms  while  not  effec- 
tively taking  such  weapons  away  from 
the  criminal  elements  In  our  society.  The 
40  to  50  million  Americans  who  lawfully 
own  firearms  should  not  in  my  opinion 
be  made  scapegoats  and  legislative  vic- 
tims of  a  crime  situation  which  we  all 
deplore,  but  for  which  they  are  not  re- 
sponsible. 

A  further  indication  that  what  we 
badly  need  is  to  get  tough  with  the  law- 
breakers and  not  with  those  who  obey 
and  uphold  the  law  may  be  found  in  Time 
magazine,  whose  June  21.  1968,  issue 
stated: 

At  the  Appalachian  "crime  convention"  in 
1957,  twelve  of  the  35  New  York  residents 
collared  by  police  were  "clean"  under  the 
provisions  of  the  state's  tough  Sullivan  law — 
they  had  pistol  permits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  following 
resolution  from  the  State  of  Texas: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  17 

Wliereas,  A  recent  presidential  proposal 
requiring  the  total  registration  of  firearms 
has  been  delivered  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stales:  and 

Whereas,  The  proposal  would  give  to  the 
United  Stales  Treasury  all-lncluslve  power 
to  Issue  or  not  to  Issue  a  license;  and 

Whereas.  Such  proposal  Is  a  calculated  at- 
tempt to  make  It  as  difficult  as  possible  for 
any  American  citizen  to  buy  guns  and  am- 
munition even  though  the  second  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  guarantees  the  right  of  the  Amercan 
citizens  to  keep  and  to  bear  arms;  and 
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Whereas,  Such  proposal  Is  designed  and 
calculated  to  lead  to  an  ultimate  confi.ica- 
tloii  of  all  firearms  at  any  time  the  Federal 
Government  would  see  fit  to  do  so,  either  by 
wlum  or  fancy,  and  recognizing  that  there 
is  a  minority  v/ho  openly  favor  this  position. 
iii'st  .American?  wre  ::icei>.sed  tliat  lliis  pos- 
tilj.Uly  cciUd  or  would  arise:   and 

Wi.creas,  Tlie  Justice  Department,  by 
;.irict  enforcement  of  the  National  Firearms 
Act.  the  Federal  Firearms  Act.  and  the  Crime 
Control  and  Safct  Streets  Act.  can  control 
the  criminal  use  of  sawed-off  shotguns,  ma- 
chine guns:  mall-order  purchases  of  hand 
nuns:  and  receipt,  possersion  or  tr.msporta- 
tion  of  any  lireaniis  by  .inyone  under  indict- 
ment or  con-vlct^d  of  a  felony,  veterans  who 
.•re  other  th.iti  honorably  discharged  mental 
incompetents,  aliens  Illegally  In  this  coun- 
irv.  and  former  ritlzens  who  renounce  their 
citizenship:  n-iw.  tlK-reforc,  be  it 

Resolved.  Bv  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
(■•irrir.g.  thai  the  Congress  of  the  United 
.'rlaies  be  urged  not  to  p.i^s  laws  requiring  the 
.-■egislr.ilion  of  firearms  such  as  the  curretit 
pres'.dcntiPl  propr'sjils.  but  rather  to  con-sid- 
cr  laws  such  as  H.R.  6137  by  Congressman 
Hob  Casey  of  Texas,  which  ptinlsh  the  crimi- 
nal misuse  of  firearms  and  to  order  the  strict 
luforcement  of  existing  firearms  statutes; 
.lUd,  be  it  further  ^ 

Resolved,  Tiiat  a  duly  attested  copy  of 
this  Resolution  be  sent  immediately  to  the 
Secrctarv  cf  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
tn  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  member 
of  the  Congress, 

Preston     Smith. 

Lieutenant  Governor. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Bi  N  Barnes. 

Speaker  o)  the  llmise. 

Attest: 

Charles  Schnabel. 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Dorothy  Hallman. 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  REV.  DR.  WALTER  E. 
FAUNTROY 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  I'cvlse  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  dls- 
heartended  and  .<;orrnwed  by  the  prolixity 
of  abuse  unleashed  these  past  few  days 
at  one  of  this  city's  most  distinguished 
clergj'men.  Rev.  Dr.  Walter  E.  Pauntroy. 

Not  only  have  many  of  these  attacks 
been  pei'.sonally  abusive,  but  they  have 
sought  to  impuen  the  motives  and  in- 
tegrity of  an  lionorable  citizen  whose  long 
history  of  Christian  commitment  to  the 
bettemient  of  his  fellow  citizens  is  uni- 
versally recognized  by  all  Washingto- 
nians.  and  indeed,  by  many  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Reverend  Fauntroy  is  pastor  of  Bethel 
Baptist  Church.  In  addition,  he  is  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  City  Council  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Model  Inner  City  Community 
Organization.  Inc.  Among  his  many 
memberships  in  organizations  are  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence which  he  serves  as  Washington  di- 
rector and  the  Black  United  Front  of 
which  he  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Conveners. 

Reverend  Paimtroy  was  also  a  Vice 


Chairman  of  the  very  successful  White 
House  Conference  "To  Fulfill  These 
Rights"  on  June  1  and  2,  1966. 

But  the  good  this  fine  young  man  has 
accomplished  has  all  been  I'oi  gotten.  No- 
body recalls  any  of  his  outstanding  ac- 
tivities. Nobody  speaks  of  his  record  of 
sincere,  nonviolent  commitment  to  the 
achievement  of  racial  equality. 

Instead,  tlicie  is  now  a  united  clamor 
to  pillory  him,  denounce  him,  condemn 
him,  and  abuse  him.  And  yet.  Reverend 
Fauntroy,  during  the  ordeal  of  the  past 
few  days,  has  followed  the  injunction  of 
the  one  person  whom  he  regards  as  Ills 
ultimate  Master  to  "ble.ss  them  that 
curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despite- 
■fully  use  you  and  persecute  you." 

Why  is  Reverend  Faunlioy  being  as- 
.sailed  today"?  Because  of  something  he 
sa.d?  For  something  he  did?  No;  he  is 
being  censured  for  the  statement  of  an 
organization  of  wliich  he  is  a  member 
and  which  was  issued  in  his  absence, 
without  his  knowledge,  and  without  his 
concuneiice. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  belong  to 
organisations  today,  and  I  would  be  sur- 
prised if  we  ;igieed  100  percent  with  all 
of  the  statements  and  philo.soi)hlcal  pos- 
tures of  tho.se  various  organizations  In 
which  wc  liold  memberships. 

Yet,  we  do  not  spver  our  relationships 
with  these  organizations  because  of  any 
single  statement.  As  Reverend  Fauntroy 
has  elected  to  do,  we  stay  with  such  or- 
ganizations when  they  are  light,  and 
when  they  are  wrong  we  stay  with  them 
until  they  become  right. 

It  would  be  just  as  logical  for  Reverend 
Fauntroy's  critics  to  condemn  him  for  his 
membership  in  his  chuich  if  his  church 
should  elect  at  any  time  to  take  a  iK)si- 
tion  which  is  antlethical  to  the  accepted 
mores  of  our  society.  It  would  be  just  as 
logical  to  condemn  Reverend  Fauntroy 
for  his  membership  in  a  fraternity  if  that 
fraternity  published  a  statement  which 
many  in  this  Congress  "or  in  this  city  be- 
lieved challenged  the  rationale  for  white 
supremacy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  lawYcr  and  one  who 
has  dedicated  himself  all  his  life  to  the 
sanctity  and  the  omnipotent  .security  of 
the  law,  I  find  the  statement  by  the 
Black  United  Front  concerning  the  slay- 
ing of  the  young  policeman  a  most  repre- 
hensible exercise  in  tortured  logic. 

I  strongly  disagree  and  would  in  no 
way  approve  its  issuance.  But,  as  a  Negro 
who  has  represented  almost  500,000 
Negroes  in  America's  fourth  largest  city 
for  the  past  35  years.  I  understand  the 
anguish,  the  hurt,  the  frustration  and, 
yes,  the  bitterness  that  i^roduced  that 
BUF  statement. 

And  there  are  those  of  us  here  in  this 
great  legislative  body  that  should  look, 
as  Reverend  Fauntroy  suggested,  beyond 
the  rhetoric  to  trj'  and  understand  what 
the  BUF  was  attempting  to  communi- 
cate for  many  of  this  city's  Negroes. 

They  said  it  badly.  They  said  It  in- 
elegantly. They  said  it  illoglcally.  But 
they  did  describe  a  state  of  mind  which 
prevails  among  Negro  citizens. 

The  BUF  statement  did  not  advocate 
violence.  Nor  did  it  condone  such  an  ex- 
ercise. What  it  did  do  was  to  attempt  to 


focus  public  attention  on  a  social  con- 
dition between  Negroes  and  the  police 
department  which  they  believe  must  be 
rectified. 

And  as  I  have  already  said,  the  BUF 
did  this  poorly  and  in  so  doing,  rendered 
a  disservice  to  the  great  work  which  so 
many  of  this  Nation's  Capital  police  are 
doing. 

As  tortuous  is  the  reasoning  of  the 
BUF  in  seeking  to  focus  public  attention 
on  a  grievous  condition  in  the  black 
community,  equally  labyrinthine  Is  the 
path  to  logic  taken  by  the  critics  of 
Reverend  Fauntroy  who  would  indict  and 
convict  him  for  his  association  with  the 
organization.  Are  we  to  return  to  the 
"guilt  by  association"  doctrine  which  so 
many  of  us  found  reprehensible  years 
ago?  If  .so,  are  we  also  to  conclude 
logically  that  those  public  servants  who 
are  elected  from  constituencies  which 
deny  Negroes  tlie  right  to  vote  and  vvliich 
piactlce  t«rrorisni  and  violence  against 
Negroes  seeking  tliis  right  are  thereby 
condoning  such  terrorism  and  violence? 
Are  we  prepared  to  conclude  logically 
that  those  organizations  which  advocate 
and  practice  the  most  denigrating  form 
of  'Ahite  racism  should  be  condemned  by 
many  of  us  because  they  have  as  mem- 
bers various  well-known  public  servants 
and  elected  officials?  Are  we  willing  to 
publicize  letting  the  shoe  fit  for  others? 
Having  said  these  things,  I  have  not 
Intended  to  be  kind,  but  logical  and  fair. 
I  wish  to  be  logical  becau.se  America 
needs  logic.  And  above  all.  this  country, 
more  than  ever,  needs  compassion. 

If  Reverend  Fauntroy  :s  to  be  pilloried 
and  pimished.  let  me  .stand  be.side  him.  If 
Reverend  Fauntroy.  who  has  given  his 
energy  and  his  life  to  making  America  a 
mors  wholesome  place  for  all  men.  Is  lo 
be  publicly  censured,  let  me  stand  at  his 
side  as  they  who  cast  the  first  stone 
neglect  to  examine  their  own  consciences 
and  their  own  convictions  about  man's 
inhumanity  to  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  resort  to  reason.  Let 
us  here  in  this  greatest  deliberative  body 
in  the  free  world  divorce  ourselves  from 
the  madness  i-ampant  In  this  countr>-  to- 
day. Let  us  retain  the  sanity  America  so 
desperately  needs.  Let  us  find  light  in  this 
room  of  darkness  and  let  us  encourage 
and  help  tho.se  who  still  believe  that  all 
men  are  brothers. 

This  is  where  Reverend  Fauntroy 
stands.  This  is  v/here  I  stand.  This  Is 
where  I  fervently  hope  most  of  my  be- 
loved and  distinguished  colleagues  stand 
today. 


LET'S    LEGISLATE    AGAINST    CRIM- 
INALS.   NOT   GUNS 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
sought  a  positive  approach  to  the  grow- 
ing problem  in  America  of  the  commis- 
sion of  crimes  with  guns.  Legislation  I 
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have    Introduced    woild    impose    ae\o/e 

penalties  on  persons  w  ho  have  employed 

firearms  in  robberies,  1  lomlcldes,  kldnap- 

iriRs    and    other    crlm  (s 

18655.  is  before  the  <;ommittee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

In  my  opinion  the  Aieasure  which  the 
House  is  now  debating 
the  heart  of  the  crime 
the  way  for  eventual  iesti'lctions  on  gun 
use  so   severe   that   tl  e  secono  amend 
ment  will  join  the  passenger  pigeon  as  an 
historical  oddity. 

I  am  not  saying  thlt  there  is  no  rea 

son  for  enactment  of    CRislation  such  as 
17735  on  a  regional  t  isls.  States  of  the 


H.R.  17735,  slclrts 
problem  and  paves 


eastern    and    western 
have  the  need  for  a  bi 

But  in  the  great 
and  sporting  country  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains where  people  1  ve  in  homes  and 
nelgborhoods  possess^  d  of  tranquillity 
and  stability  ratl.er  tti  in  the  termitaries 
of  a  megalopolis,  and 
respect  firearms,  su  ;h  legislation 
neither  needed  nor  de;  ired. 

Wyoming  has  very    ;ood  gun  laws,  as 
do  most  Rocky  Mount  in  States. 

As   reported   in   an   article   by   Larry 
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seaboards    might 
1  of  this  sort, 
unting,   ranching. 


Armstrong  in  a  recent 

It  siiall  be  unlawful  (o 
barter    or    give    to    any    <  tiler    person    under 


Jherldan  Press: 
any  person  to  sell. 


the  age  of  21  years  any 
deadly  weapon  tliat  can 
concealed  upon  or  at>ou 
sell,  barter  or  give  to  an 


)lstoi  ...  or  otlier 

ve  worn  or  carried 

tlie  person,  or  to 

person  under  the 


age  of  16  years  any  cartr  Iges  manufactured 


and  designed   for  use   in 


b€ 


Our  laws  also  requlr 
of  firearms  at  the  Statt 
registration  of  the 
it  should  be. 

In  regard  to  these 
before  us  today   woulc 
and  shotguns  the 
apply  to  handguns.  It 
these  weapons  not 
under  18  years  of  age. 
the  sale  of  ammunition 
18  whereas  Wyoming's 

This  bill  would  also 
components  of  ammuni 
trol  on  the  sportsman 
own  ammunition  as  a  s 
ble  and  always  interestpig 

A  person  under  18 
the  proposed  legislatio  > 
buy  the  ammunition 
activities. 

The  bill  would  place 
on  the  movement  of  prl 
arms. 

Wyoming's  State 
missioner.  Mr.  James  B 
mented   on   the   gun 
Senator  Dodd's  bill.  In 
appeared    in    the    Julj 
Wildlife  magazine,  Mr 


the  registration 

level,  but  not  the 

purcliaser,  which  is  as 


y  arf 


Gar  le 


Let's  place  the  blame 
erly  belongs.  A  gun  is  ar 
you   can't   blame   the   gu 
that  controls   the  hand 
Is  responsible. 

But  the  bill  before  t 
the  inanimate  gun  of 
user. 

Regardless  of  the 
debated  today.  I  inten- 
vocating  legislation  su 
which  I  bereve  would 
age  the  uf  e  of  guns  in 


a  pistol. 


Sfate  laws,  the  bill 

extend  to  rifles 

provisions  which  now 

V  ould  require  that 

sold   to   persons 

[t  would  prohibit 

to  persons  under 

iw  is  16. 

iffect  the  sale  of 
ion  and  be  a  con- 
who  reloads  his 
imetimes  proflta- 
hobby. 

;s  of  age  under 

could  not  even 

coiliponents  for  such 


Bvere  restrictions 
ately  owned  fire- 


and  Fish  Corn- 
White,  has  com- 
ws,  particularly 
an  article  which 

1968  Wyoming 
White  observed : 


v^ere  It  more  prop- 
inanimate  object. 
Itself.  The  mind 
lat  holds  the  gun 

e  House  accuses 
the  crime  of  its 


oi#x;ome  of  the  bill 
to  continue  ad- 
h  as  H.R.   18655 
e  'ectively  discour- 
se commission  of 


crimes.  Following  the  logic  of  this  debate 
the  Congress  would  then  be  called  upon 
to  consider  legislation  aimed  at  register- 
ing knives,  ice  picks,  tire  chains,  and 
straight-edged  razors. 

Let  us  legislate  against  the  criminal 
instead. 

THE  AMERICAN  FARMER  HAS  COM- 
PLAINED ABOUT  SPREAD  BE- 
TWEEN PRICES  HE  IS  PAID  BY 
PROCESSORS  AND  PRICES  CON- 
SUMERS PAY  AT  THE  RETAIL 
LEVEL 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  years  the  American  farmer  has  com- 
plained about  the  spread  between  prices 
he  is  paid  for  his  products  by  processors 
and  the  prices  consumers  eventually  pay 
at  the  retail  level. 

He  argues  that  the  processor  middle- 
man makes  all  the  profits,  that  the  gap 
should  be  closed  by  increasing  the  prices 
he  receives. 

In  an  effort  to  solve  this  economic 
problem  of  the  farmer  entirely  through 
the  magic  of  legislative  flat,  the  bu- 
reaucratic theoreticians  of  three  and  a 
half  decades  ago  discarded  the  ages-old. 
time-test  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

They  concluded  that  this  fimdamen- 
tal  part  of  the  economic  system  which 
had  made  this  coimtry  great  had  out- 
lived Its  usefulness.  They  started  tam- 
pering with  production,  distribution,  and 
prices. 

To  put  it  In  simple  language,  they 
created  a  mess.  And  it  has  grown  mes- 
sier with  the  passing  years. 

Today,  the  American  farmer  is  saddled 
with  Federal  regulation  and  control  of 
virtually  every  facet  of  his  production 
and  marketing. 

A  pioneer  in  personal  initiative  and 
rugged  individualism,  he  has  been  legis- 
lated into  the  role  of  a  puppet  dangling 
from  the  strings  of  centralized  Washing- 
ton bureaucracy.  He  is  often  given  arbi- 
trary production  quotas.  He  is  told  how 
his  land  can  be  used.  He  is  given  sub- 
sidles  for  not  planting  and  not  growing 
some  food  products  while  segments  of 
our  population  go  hungry. 

His  profit  margins  have  not  improved. 
Governmental  red  tape  and  interference 
have  driven  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  small  farmers  from  their  lands. 

Most  of  those  who  remain  want  out  of 
this  governmental  domination.  They 
want  a  return  to  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand.  They  want  to  regain  their 
rightful  role  as  masters  of  their  own 
destinies.  But  the  bureaucrats  are  reluc- 
tant to  let  them  go. 

Happily,  a  solution  to  both  of  these 
major  problems  of  the  American  farm- 
er now  is  in  sight. 

It  lies  within  the  national  dividend 
plan,  a  fresh,  new  philosophy  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  which  has  brought 
to   the  attention   of  the  House  a   few 


days     ago     by     Congressman     Robert 
Michel,  Republican  of  Illinois. 

As  Congressman  Michel  explained  in 
his  remarks,  the  aim  of  this  proposal  is 
to  restore  our  entire  economy — not  ju.^t 
the  farm  segment — to  a  sound.  busine.s,s- 
like  basis.  In  doing  this,  it  would  re- 
turn Government  to  its  proper  place  a.' 
the  servant  of  the  people  rather  than 
their  mas tf.r. 

Under  the  national  dividend  plan 
every  fanner  and  every  farm  wife  whrv 
is  qualified  to  vote  could  receive  a  shan 
of  the  profits  made  by  the  food  proces- 
sing corporations,  as  well  as  all  othei 
corporations  in  the  Nation.  Their  onl\ 
requirement  would  be  to  vote  in  the  Fed- 
eral general  elections — the  congression- 
al  elections — every    2   years. 

Tlie  national  dividend  plan  does  not 
contain  punitive  tax  or  profit-sharinK 
provisions  against  the  country's  corpora- 
tions. It  simply  provides  for  redistribu- 
tion of  the  corporate  income  taxes  they 
now  pay.  Instead  of  these  receipts  going 
into  the  Treasury's  general  fund,  as  ai 
present,  they  would  be  returned  in  cash 
directly  to  the  Nation's  voters  on  a  pei 
capita  basis.  The  payments,  which  would 
be  made  quarterly,  would  be  free  of  Fed- 
eral personal  income  taxes. 

The  national  dividend  plan,  as  Con- 
gressman Michel  pointed  out,  is  designed 
to  increase  incentives  to  invest  in  the 
Amencan  free  enterprise  system.  Only 
through  increased  investment  in  devel- 
opment of  new  products,  plants,  services 
and  jobs  can  full  employment — an  ab- 
solute necessity  for  our  economic  well- 
being — be  maintained  as  we  move  into 
the  futiue  with  its  technological  ad- 
vances. 

At  the  same  time,  there  must  be  guar- 
anteed perpetual  buying  power  for  thi.-- 
increased  production  to  assure  perma- 
nency of  the  jobs  it  creates.  The  national 
dividend  provides  this.  too. 

Its  simplicity  is  one  of  the  most  ap- 
pealing features  of  the  national  dividend 
plan,  as  Congressman  Michel  explained 
It  calls  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  provides: 

First.  All  coiTwiate  income  taxes  col- 
lected by  the  U.S.  Treasury  shall  be  dis- 
tributed equally — and  free  of  Federal 
personal  income  taxes — to  all  who  legally 
participated  in  the  preceding  Federal 
general  election. 

Second.  Personal  Federal  income  taxes 
are  eliminated  on  all  corporate  dividends 

Third.  A  50-percent  limit  is  placed  on 
Federal  corporate  Income  taxes. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that  the 
plan  be  phased  into  operation  over  a 
5-year  period  and  that  it  may  be  sus- 
pended in  time  of  war. 

The  50-percent  ceiling  on  corporate 
income  taxes  and  removal  of  corporate 
dividend  payments  from  doubt— -often 
quadruple — taxation  on  Federal  and 
State  levels  are  proposed  as  investment 
incentives. 

rhe  per  capita  distribution  of  cor- 
porate income  tax  receipts  in  direct  cash 
payments  quarterly  to  the  voters  would 
provide  perpetual  guaranteed  consumer 
buying  power. 

Increases  in  corporate  production,  sales 
and  earnings  would  bring  corresponding 
increases  in  voter  payments  and  con- 
sumer buying  power. 
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This  would  eliminate  the  need  for  arti- 
ficial, tax-financed  price  supports,  pro- 
duction controls,  marketing  regulations 
and  general  Government  interference, 
thus  permitting  an  orderly  return  to  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  in  a  viable 

free  market. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  the  time  the 
national     dividend     program     could     be 

ohased  into  full  operation,  there  would 
be  90  million  voters  and  corporate  in- 
come tax  collections  of  $45  billion  an- 
nually. This  would  mean  $500  for  each 
\oter  per  year.  For  a  voting  couple,  it 
would  be  $1,000.  This  would  be  net,  tax- 
iree,  take  home  income 

For  the  American  farm  family,  at  the 
mercy  of  nature's  whims  like  no  other 
segment  of  our  society,  these  funds 
would  serve  as  a  form  of  financial  insur- 
ance to  aid  in  surviving  any  act-of-God 
disaster. 

And  for  the  American  people  as  a 
vhole,  the  national  dividend  payments 
would  serve  as  a  regenerating  source  of 
buyer  power  to  purchase  and  consume 
the  production  of  the  Nation's  farmers. 

Well-fed,  well-clothed,  politically  free 
people  are  happy  people.  I  believe  we  can 
be  such  a  nation  with  the  national  divi- 
dend plan. 

I  join  Congressman  Michel  in  urging 
That  the  Members  of  the  House  give  the 
national  dividend  plan  thorough  study 
and  careful  consideration  as  a  solution 
10  the  many  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems which  face  us  as  a  nation  today. 


harm  to  such  park,  recreational  area, 
wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuge,  or  historic 
site  resulting  from  such  use." 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  would  it  mean,  what 
does  it  mean,  when  an  engineer  states 
that  he  has  considered  "feasible  and 
prudent  alternatives"?  It  could  very  well 

mean  that  a  few  moments  of  thought  has 
been  given  to  such  an  alternative,  but 
that  the  proposed  route  through  a  park 
is  best  because  It  is  the  straightest  or  re- 
quires the  least  land  acquisition. 

I  am  concerned  that  section  18  of 
H.R  17134  will  seriously  undermine  pro- 
tection for  consen'ation  values  in  trans- 
portation planning,  and  therefore  I  urge 
deletion  of  this  .section  by  the  conferees. 


URGE  DELETION  OF  SECTION  18  OF 
H.R.  17134  IN  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  parks,  recreational  areas,  wildlife 
and  waterfowl  refuges,  and  historic  sites 
of  this  Nation  are  In  potential  danger. 

This  potential  danger  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  House  on  July  3,  passed 
H.R.  17134,  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1968. 

Section  18  of  the  House  version  makes 
a  major  modification  In  section  4(f)  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  Act. 

The  last  sentence  In  section  4(f)  reads 
as  follows : 

After  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  not  approve  any  program  or 
project  which  requires  the  use  of  any  land 
from  a  public  park,  recreation  area,  wildlife 
and  waterfowl  refuge,  or  historic  site  un- 
less ( 1 )  there  Is  no  feasible  and  prudent 
:dternatlve  to  the  use  of  such  land,  and  (2i 
Fuch  program  Includes  all  possible  planning 
to  minimize  harm  to  such  park,  recreational 
irea,  wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuge,  or  his- 
toric site  resulting  from  such  use. 

Section  18  of  H.R.  17134  would  strike 
out  all  of  the  existing  language  in  the 
last  sentence  of  section  4(f)  following 
the  word  'unless"  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  language:  "such  program  or 
project  includes  all  possible  planning,  in- 
cluding feasible  and  prudent  alternatives 
to  the  use  of  such  land,  to  minimize  any 


REMEMBER  THE  •pUEBLO" 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  ScHERLEl  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
chosen  today  for  the  special  order  be- 
cause tomorrow  marks  6  months  that 
the  82  brave  men  of  the  Pueblo  crew  have 
remained  captive  in  North  Korean 
prisons. 

On  January  23,  1968.  in  a  brazen  and 
aggressive  act.  the  North  Korean  Gov- 
ernment seized  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  in  In- 
ternational waters.  It  confiscated  the 
ship  and  imprisoned  her  crew. 

One  crew  member  is  dead  as  a  result 
of  injuries  inflicted  at  the  time  of  the 
ship's  capture.  We  lament  the  loss  of 
Seaman  Duane  Hodges  of  Creswell,  Oreg. 
The  North  Koreans  have  thus  far  re- 
fused to  return  this  brave  American  to 
his  family. 

I  am  pleased  that  so  many  Members 
of  this  body,  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
have  indicated  their  desire  to  take  part 
In  the  discussion  today  concerning  the 
Pueblo  and  her  crew. 

Not  only  Members  of  Congress,  but 
other  Americans,  have  shown  concern 
that  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her  crew  are 
not  to  be  forgotten.  Americans  in  all 
parts  of  our  country  have  shown  that 
they  remember  the  Pueblo  and  her  crew. 

The  Pueblo,  Colo.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  distributing  bumper  stickers 
which  read  "Remember  the  Pueblo." 

In  San  Diego,  Calif..  Marcee  Rethwish, 
a  14-year-old  girl,  dipped  into  her  sav- 
ings account  for  $41  and  sold  "support 
our  GI's"  buttons.  She  raised  enough 
money  to  rent  Balboa  Park's  Organ 
Pavilion  where  800  people  knelt  in 
prayer  for  the  crew  members. 

In  Uniontown.  Pa.,  a  flame  honoring 
the  Pueblo  crew  has  been  lit 

On  Independence  Day,  the  Pag  was 
flown  at  half  mast  in  the  city  of  Orlando. 
Fla. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  with  stories  of 
patriotic  citizens  trj'ing  to  keep  the 
memory  of  the  Pueblo  alive.  I  have  re- 
ceived himdreds  of  letters  from  all  over 
this  country  urging  me  to  keep  remind- 
ing  our   Government   that   the  Pueblo 


crew  is  still  being  held  in  Communist 
prisons. 

As  one  who  served  aboard  ship  during 
World  War  II,  I  am  ever  mindful  of  Navy 
tradition.  One  of  the  oldest  traditions  is 
that  the  wife  of  the  commanding  officer 
of  a  ship  should  maintain  contact  in  or- 
der to  keep  up  the  morale  of  the  families 
of  the  crew  members  whenever  the  ship 
is  not  in  port.  Mrs.  Lloyd  Bucher.  wife 
of  the  commander  of  the  Pueblo,  has 
done  a  magnificent  job  in  carrj'ing  this 
out  despite  the  fact  that  her  own  hus- 
band remains  imprisoned.  I  pay  tribute 
to  her  and  to  the  other  members  of  the 
families  of  the  crew  for  the  courage 
and  dedication  they  have  shown  during 
this  time. 

Today  we  remember  the  men  of  the 
Pueblo,  we  hall  their  valor,  and  we  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  they  will  be 
released.  The  great  outpouring  of  con- 
cern is  evidenced  by  the  many  Members 
of  Congress  who  have  joined  in  this  spe- 
cial order  today. 

America  has  not  forgotten  the 
Pueblo,  nor  will  it  ever  forget  these  men 
who  have  fulfilled  their  obligation  to 
us.  It  is  now  our  responsibility  to  fulfill 
our  responsibility  to  them. 

We  believe  that  President  Johnson,  as 
commander  in  chief,  the  Defense  De- 
partment, and  the  State  Department 
should  include  In  their  list  of  top  priority 
considerations  the  prompt  and  safe  re- 
turn of  the  Pueblo  and  her  crew. 

The  American  Ixcion. 
Washington.  DC,  July  22.  19S8. 
Hon.  William  J  SCHERLE. 
House  of  Representatives, 
LongwoTth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Scherle  :  Tuesday,  July 
23.  marks  the  6  month  anniversary  of  the 
seizure  of  the  tlSS  Pueblo  by  the  North  Ko- 
reans. 

At  a  meeting  on  May  1-2.  1968.  the  Na- 
tional Executive  Committee  of  The  American 
Legion  adopted  a  Resolution  expressing  Its 
concern  for  the  plight  of  the  men  of  the 
Pueblo  and  the  members  of  their  families. 
In  that  Resolution  the  Legion  stated.  "That 
If  the  Communist  regime  of  North  Korea 
continues  to  refuse  to  return  the  Pueblo  and 
lis  crew.  The  American  Legion  calls  for  and 
win  support  strong,  positive  action  by  our 
Government— Including  the  use  of  whatever 
military  force  is  required— to  restore  to  tinn- 
ed States  control  the  personnel  of  the  USS 
Pueblo  and  the  vessel  Itself." 

I  know  you  share  our  continuing  deep  con- 
cern for  the  safety  of  the  members  of  the 
crew  of  this  vessel.  It  Is  our  hope  that  posi- 
tive action  will  be  taken  soon  to  resolve 
this  matter  satisfactorily. 
Sincerely  vours. 

Herald  E  Stringer 

DirectOT. 

I A  news  release  from  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 

Wars  of  the  U.S.,  July  23.  1968) 
VFW  Leader  Hits  "Initcmane"  Treatment 
OF  tJ.S.S.  "PtxBLO"  Crew  by  North  Korea 
Washington.  DC.  July  23.— The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  today  "deplored 
the  stagnant  lack  of  international  concern 
over  the  totally  unla\*'ful  and  inhumane 
treatment  by  communist  North  Korea  of  the 
82  living  American  crewmen  of  the  captured 
U.S.  naval  ship  Pueblo." 

Joseph  A  Scerra.  of  Gardner.  Mass  .  the 
V.F.W.  Comnipnder  charged  that  'peace 
groups  here  at  home  and  those  abroad  have 
consistently  berated  the  United  States  for 
so-called     aggressive   acts'   m   Vietnam,    yet 
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have  Introduced  world  impose  se\o/e 
penalties  on  persons  v  ho  have  employed 
flrearms  in  robberies,  :  lomicldes,  kldnap- 
ings  and  other  crim;s.  My  bill.  H.R. 
18655,  is  before  the  [Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

In  my  opinion  the  i  neasure  which  the 
House  is  now  debating ,  H.R.  17735.  skirts 
the  heart  of  the  crime  problem  and  paves 
the  way  for  eventual  estilctions  on  gun 
use  so  severe  that  the  secona  amend- 
ment will  join  the  pas'  en^er  pigeon  as  an 
historical  oddity. 

I  am  not  saying  thi  ,t  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  enactment  of  eglslation  such  as 
17735  on  a  regional  t  isis.  States  of  the 
eastern  and  western  seaboards  might 
have  the  need  for  a  bi  1  of  this  sort. 

But  in  the  great  liunting,  ranching, 
and  sporting  country  c  f  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains where  people  1  ve  in  homes  and 
neigborhoods  possess  ;d  of  tranquillity 
and  stability  rather  tl  an  the  termitaries 
of  a  megalopolis,  anc  learn  to  use  and 
respect  flrearms.  si  ch  legislation  is 
neither  needed  nor  de  sired. 

Wyoming  has  very  good  gun  laws,  as 
do  most  Rocky  Mount  lin  States. 

As  reported  in  an  article  by  Larry 
Armstrong  in  a  recent  Sheridan  Press: 

It  siiall  be  unlawful  f(  r  any  person  to  sell, 
barter  or  give  to  any  >ther  person  under 
the  age  of  21  years  any  pistol  ...  or  other 
deadly  weapon  that  can  we  worn  or  carried 
concealed  upon  or  atx>ii  t  the  person,  or  to 
sell,  barter  or  give  to  ar  y  person  under  the 
age  of  16  years  any  carti  dges  manufactured 
and  designed   for  use  Inl  a  pistol. 

Our  laws  also  requir  i  the  registration 
of  flrearms  at  the  State  level,  but  not  the 
registration  of  the  pure  laser,  which  is  as 
it  should  be. 

In  regard  to  these  S  ate  laws,  the  bill 
before   us  today   would 
and  shotguns  the  prov 


extend  to  rifles 
sions  which  now 
apply  to  handguns.  It  N^ould  require  that 


sold  to  persons 
[t  would  prohibit 
to  persons  under 
aw  is  16. 

iflfect  the  sale  of 
ion  and  be  a  con- 

who  reloads  his 


these   weapons   not   be 
under  18  years  of  age. 
the  sale  of  ammunitioni  I 
18  whereas  Wyoming  s 

This  bill  would  also 
components  of  ammuni 
trol  on  the  sportsman 
own  ammunition  as  a  s  imetimes  profita- 
ble and  always  interest  ng  hobby. 

A  person  under  18  y  lars  of  age  under 
the  proposed  legislatlo  i  could  not  even 
buy  the  ammunition  coifiponents  for  such 
activities. 

The  bill  would  place  Jevere  restrictions 
on  the  movement  of  prl 
arms. 

Wyoming's  State  GaAe  and  Fish  Com- 
missioner. Mr.  James  B  White,  has  com- 
mented  on    the   gun    '.  iws.    particularly 


Senator  Dodd's  bill.  In 
appeared  in  the  Jul; 
Wildlife  magazine,  Mr 


Let's  place  the  blame  ^  here  It  more  prop- 


erly belongs.  A  gun  Is  ai 


you    can't   blame   the   gu  i   Itself.   The   mind 


that  controls   the  hand 
is  responsible. 


t  le 


But  the  bill  before 
the  inanimate  gun  of 
user. 

Regardless  of  the  oi^ome 
debated  today,  I  intent 
vocating  legislation  su 
which  I  bel'eve  would  e 
age  the  use  of  guns  in 


ately  owned  flre- 


an  article  which 

1968    Wyoming 

White  observed: 


Inanimate  object. 


hat  holds  the  gun 


House  accuses 
the  crime  of  its 

of  the  bill 

to  continue  ad- 

h  as  H.R.   18655 

ectively  discour- 

commission  of 


crimes.  Following  the  logic  of  this  debate 
the  Congress  would  then  be  called  upon 
to  consider  legislation  aimed  at  register- 
ing knives,  ice  picks,  tire  chains,  and 
straight-edged  razors. 

Let  us  legislate  against  the  criminal 
instead. 


t  le 


THE  AMERICAN  FARMER  HAS  COM- 
PLAINED ABOUT  SPREAD  BE- 
TWEEN PRICES  HE  IS  PAID  BY 
PROCESSORS  AND  PRICES  CON- 
SUMERS PAY  AT  THE  RETAIL 
LEVEL 

Mr  BURKE  of  Florida  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  years  the  American  farmer  has  com- 
plained about  the  spread  between  prices 
he  is  paid  for  his  products  by  processors 
and  the  prices  consumers  eventually  pay 
at  the  retail  level. 

He  argues  that  the  processor  middle- 
man makes  all  the  profits,  that  the  gap 
should  be  closed  by  increasing  the  prices 
he  receives. 

In  an  effort  to  solve  this  economic 
problem  of  the  farmer  entirely  through 
the  magic  of  legislative  fiat,  the  bu- 
reaucratic theoreticians  of  three  and  a 
half  decades  ago  discarded  the  ages-old. 
time-test  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

They  concluded  that  this  fundamen- 
tal part  of  the  economic  system  which 
had  made  this  country-  great  had  out- 
lived its  usefulness.  They  started  tam- 
pering with  production,  distribution,  and 
prices. 

To  put  it  in  simple  language,  they 
created  a  mess.  And  it  has  grown  mes- 
sier with  the  passing  years. 

Today,  the  American  farmer  is  saddled 
with  Federal  regulation  and  control  of 
virtually  every  facet  of  his  production 
and  marketing. 

A  pioneer  in  personal  initiative  and 
rugged  individualism,  he  has  been  legis- 
lated into  the  role  of  a  puppet  dangling 
from  the  strings  of  centralized  Washing- 
ton bureaucracy.  He  is  often  given  arbi- 
trary production  quotas.  He  is  told  how 
his  land  can  be  used.  He  is  given  sub- 
sidies for  not  planting  and  not  growing 
some  food  products  while  segments  of 
our  population  go  hungry. 

His  profit  margins  have  not  improved. 
Governmental  red  tape  and  interference 
have  driven  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  small  farmers  from  their  lands. 

Most  of  those  who  remain  want  out  of 
this  governmental  domination.  They 
want  a  return  to  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand.  They  want  to  regain  their 
rightful  role  as  masters  of  their  own 
destinies.  But  the  bureaucrats  are  reluc- 
tant to  let  them  go. 

Happily,  a  solution  to  both  of  these 
major  problems  of  the  American  farm- 
er now  is  in  sight. 

It  lies  within  the  national  dividend 
plan,  a  fresh,  new  philosophy  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  which  has  brought 
to   the   attention   of   the   House   a   few 


days     ago     by     Congressman     Robert 
Michel,  Republican  of  Illinois. 

As  Congressman  Michel  explained  m 
his  remarks,  the  aim  of  tills  proposal  is 
to  restore  our  entire  economy — not  ju.^^t 
the  farm  segment — to  a  sound,  business- 
like basis.  In  doing  this,  it  would  re- 
turn Government  to  its  proper  place  a.- 
the  servant  of  the  people  rather  than 
their  mastrr. 

Under  the  national  dividend  plan 
every  farmer  and  every  farm  wife  whi> 
is  qualified  to  vote  could  receive  a  shair 
of  the  profits  made  by  the  food  proces- 
sing corporations,  as  well  as  all  othei 
corporations  in  the  Nation.  Their  onl.\ 
requirement  wi'uld  be  to  vote  in  the  Fed- 
eral t^eneral  elections — the  congression- 
al  elections — every    2   years. 

The  national  dividend  plan  does  not 
contain  punitive  tax  or  profit-sharinti 
provisions  against  the  CDuntry's  corpora- 
tions. It  simply  provides  for  redistribu- 
tion of  the  corporate  income  taxes  they 
now  pay.  Instead  of  these  receipts  goinn 
into  the  Treasury's  general  ftmd.  as  at 
present,  they  would  be  returned  in  casli 
directly  to  the  Nation's  voters  on  a  per 
capita  basis.  The  payments,  which  would 
be  made  quarterly,  would  be  free  of  Fed- 
eral personal  income  taxes. 

The  national  dividend  plan,  as  Con- 
gressman Michel  pointed  out.  is  designed 
to  increase  incentives  to  invest  in  the 
American  free  enterprise  system  Only 
through  increased  investment  in  devel- 
opment of  new  products,  plants,  service.'; 
and  jobs  can  full  employment — an  ab- 
solute necessity  for  our  econDmic  well- 
being — be  maintained  as  we  move  into 
the  futuie  with  its  technological  ad- 
vances. 

At  the  same  time,  there  must  be  guar- 
anteed perpetual  buying  power  for  thi.' 
increased  production  to  assure  perma- 
nency of  the  jobs  it  creates.  The  national 
dividend  piovides  this.  too. 

Its  simplicity  is  one  of  the  most  ap- 
pealing features  of  the  national  dividend 
plan,  as  Congressman  Michel  explained 
It  calls  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  provides: 

First.  All  conx)rate  income  taxes  col- 
lected by  the  U.S.  Treasmy  shall  be  dis- 
tributed equally — and  free  of  Federal 
personal  income  taxes — to  all  who  legall.\ 
participated  in  the  preceding  Federal 
general  election. 

Second.  Personal  Federal  income  taxes 
are  eliminated  on  all  corporate  dividends 

Third.  A  50-percent  limit  is  placed  on 
Federal  corporate  Income  taxes. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that  the 
plan  be  phased  into  operation  over  a 
5-year  iieriod  and  that  it  may  be  sus- 
pended in  time  of  war. 

The  50-percent  ceiling  on  corporate 
income  taxes  and  removal  of  corporate 
dividend  payments  from  doubt — often 
quadruple — taxation  on  Federal  and 
State  levels  are  proposed  as  investment 
incentives. 

The  per  capita  distribution  of  cor- 
porate income  tax  receipts  in  direct  cash 
payments  quarterly  to  the  voters  would 
provide  perpetual  guaranteed  consumer 
buying  power. 

Increases  in  corporate  production,  sales 
and  earnings  would  bring  corresponding 
increases  in  voter  payments  and  con- 
sumer buying  power. 
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This  would  eliminate  the  need  for  arti- 
ficial, tax-financed  price  supports,  pro- 
duction controls,  marketing  regulations 
and  general  Government  interference, 
thus  permitting  an  orderly  return  to  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  in  a  viable 
free  market. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  the  time  the 
national  dividend  program  could  be 
jjhased  into  full  operation,  there  would 
be  90  million  voters  and  corporate  in- 
come tax  collections  of  $45  billion  an- 
nually. This  would  mean  $500  lor  each 
\oter  per  year.  For  a  voting  couple,  it 
would  be  $1,000.  This  would  be  net.  tax- 
iree.  take  home  income. 

For  the  American  farm  family,  at  the 
mercy  of  nature's  whims  like  no  other 
.segment  of  our  society,  these  funds 
would  serve  as  a  form  of  financial  insur- 
ance to  aid  in  surviving  any  act-of-God 
disaster. 

And  for  the  American  people  as  a 
■.vhole.  the  national  dividend  payments 
would  serve  as  a  regenerating  source  of 
buyer  power  to  purchase  and  consume 
the  production  of  the  Nation's  farmers. 

Well-fed,  well-clothed,  politically  free 
people  are  happy  people.  I  believe  we  can 
be  such  a  nation  with  the  national  divi- 
dend plan. 

I  join  Congressman  Michel  in  urging 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  Kive  the 
national  dividend  plan  thorough  study 
and  careful  consideration  as  a  solution 
10  the  many  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems which  face  us  as  a  nation  today. 


harm  to  such  park,  recreational  area, 
wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuge,  or  historic 
site  resulting  from  such  use." 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  would  it  mean,  what 
does  it  mean,  when  an  engineer  states 
that  he  has  considered  "feasible  and 
prudent  alternatives"?  It  could  very  well 
mean  that  a  few  moments  of  thought  has 
been  given  to  such  an  alternative,  but 
that  the  proposed  route  through  a  park 
is  best  because  it  is  the  straightest  or  re- 
quires the  least  land  acquisition. 

I  am  concerned  that  section  18  of 
H.R  17134  will  seriously  undermine  pro- 
tection for  consei-vation  values  in  trans- 
portation planning,  and  therefore  I  urge 
deletion  of  this  .section  by  the  conferees. 


URGE  DELETION  OF  SECTION  18  OP 
H.R.  17134  IN  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  parks,  recreational  areas,  wildlife 
and  waterfowl  refuges,  and  historic  sites 
of  this  Nation  are  In  potential  danger. 

This  potential  danger  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  House  on  July  3.  passed 
H.R.  17134.  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1968. 

Section  18  of  the  House  version  makes 
a  major  modification  in  section  4(f)  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  Act. 

Tlie  last  sentence  in  section  4(f)  reads 
as  follows: 

After  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  not  approve  any  program  or 
project  which  requires  the  use  of  any  land 
from  a  public  park,  recreation  area,  wildlife 
and  waterfowl  refuge,  or  historic  site  un- 
less (1)  there  Is  no  feasible  and  prudent 
alternative  to  the  use  of  such  land,  and  (2) 
Fuch  program  Includes  all  possible  planning 
to  minimize  harm  to  such  park,  recreational 
■iTea.,  wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuge,  or  his- 
toric site  resulting  from  such  use. 

Section  18  of  H.R.  17134  would  strike 
out  all  of  the  existing  language  In  the 
last  sentence  of  section  4(f)  following 
the  word  'unless"  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  language:  "such  program  or 
project  includes  all  possible  planning,  in- 
cluding feasible  and  prudent  alternatives 
to  the  use  of  such  land,  to  minimize  any 


REMEMBER  THE  "PUEBLO" 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  ScHERLEl  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
chosen  today  for  the  special  order  be- 
cause tomorrow  marks  6  months  that 
the  82  brave  men  of  the  Pueblo  crew  have 
remained  captive  in  North  Korean 
prisons. 

On  January  23.  1968.  in  a  brazen  and 
aggressive  act.  the  North  Korean  Gov- 
ernment seized  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  in  In- 
ternational waters.  It  confiscated  the 
ship  and  imprisoned  her  crew. 

One  crew  meml)er  is  dead  as  a  result 
of  injuries  inflicted  at  the  time  of  the 
ship's  capture.  We  lament  the  loss  of 
Seaman  Duane  Hodges  of  Creswell.  Greg. 
The  North  Koreans  have  thus  far  re- 
fused to  return  this  brave  American  to 
his  family. 

I  am  pleased  that  so  many  Members 
of  this  body,  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
have  Indicated  their  desire  to  take  part 
In  the  discussion  today  concerning  the 
Pueblo  and  her  crew. 

Not  only  Members  of  Congress,  but 
other  Americans,  have  shown  concern 
that  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her  crew  are 
•  not  to  be  forgotten.  Americans  in  all 
parts  of  our  country  have  shown  that 
they  remember  the  Pueblo  and  her  crew. 

The  Pueblo,  Colo.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  distributing  bumper  stickers 
which  read  "Remember  the  Pueblo." 

In  San  Diego.  Calif..  Marcee  Rethwlsh, 
a  14-year-old  girl,  dipped  into  her  sav- 
ings account  for  $41  and  sold  "support 
our  GI's"  buttons.  She  raised  enough 
money  to  rent  Balboa  Park's  Organ 
Pavilion  where  800  people  knelt  in 
prayer  for  the  crew  members. 

In  UniontowTi.  Pa.,  a  flame  honoring 
the  Pueblo  crew  has  been  lit 

On  Independence  Day,  the  flag  was 
flown  at  half  mast  in  the  city  of  Orlando, 
Fla. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  with  stories  of 
patriotic  citizens  trj'lng  to  keep  the 
memorj'  of  the  Pueblo  alive.  I  have  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  letters  from  all  over 
this  country  urging  me  to  keep  remind- 
ing  our   Government   that   the   Pueblo 


crew  is  still  being  held  in  Communist 
prisons. 

As  one  who  served  aboard  ship  during 
World  War  II.  I  am  ever  mindful  of  Navy 
tradition.  One  of  the  oldest  traditions  is 
that  the  wife  of  the  commanding  oflicer 
of  a  ship  should  maintain  contact  in  or- 
der to  keep  up  the  morale  of  the  families 
of  the  crew  members  whenever  the  ship 
is  not  in  port.  Mrs.  Lloyd  Bucher,  wife 
of  the  commander  of  the  Pueblo,  has 
done  a  magnificent  job  in  carrj'ing  this 
out  despite  the  fact  that  her  own  hus- 
band remains  imprisoned.  I  pay  tribute 
to  her  and  to  the  other  members  of  the 
families  of  the  crew  for  the  courage 
and  dedication  they  have  shown  during 
this  time. 

Today  we  remember  the  men  of  the 
Pueblo,  we  hail  their  valor,  and  we  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  they  will  be 
released.  The  great  outpouring  of  con- 
cern is  evidenced  by  the  many  Members 
of  Congress  who  have  joined  in  this  .spe- 
cial order  today. 

America  has  not  forgotten  the 
Pueblo,  nor  will  it  ever  forget  these  men 
who  have  fulfilled  their  obligation  to 
us.  It  is  now  our  responsibility  to  fulfill 
our  responsibility  to  them. 

We  believe  that  President  Johnson,  as 
commander  in  chief,  the  Defense  De- 
partment, and  the  State  Department 
should  include  in  their  list  of  top  priority 
considerations  the  prompt  and  safe  re- 
turn of  the  Pueblo  and  her  crew. 

The  American  Legion. 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  22.  1968 
Hon.  William  J  Scherle. 
Houxe  of  Representatives, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Scherle:  Tuesday.  July 
23.  marks  the  6  month  anniversary  of  the 
seizure  of  the  USS  Pueblo  by  the  North  Ko- 
reans. 

At  a  meeting  on  May  1-2.  1968.  the  Na- 
tional Executive  Committee  of  The  American 
Legion  adopted  a  Resolution  expressing  Us 
concern  for  the  plight  of  the  men  of  the 
Pueblo  and  the  members  of  their  families. 
In  that  Resolution  the  Legion  stated.  "That 
if  the  Communist  regime  of  North  Korea 
continues  to  refuse  to  return  the  Pueblo  and 
Its  crew.  The  American  Legion  calls  for  and 
will  support  strong,  positive  action  by  our 
Ooverrunent — Including  the  use  of  whatever 
military  force  is  required — to  restore  to  Unit- 
ed States  control  the  personnel  of  the  USS 
Pueblo  and  the  vessel  Itself." 

I  know  you  share  our  continuing  deep  con- 
cern for  the  safety  of  the  members  of  the 
crew  of  this  vessel  It  Is  our  hope  that  posi- 
tive action  will  be  taken  soon  to  resolve 
this  matter  satisfactorily. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Herald  E  Stringer. 

Director. 


1 A  news  release  from  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 

Wars  of  the  U.S..  July  23.  1968) 
VPW  Leader  Hits  •'Inhumane"  Treatment 
OF  U.S.S.  "PuxBLO"  Crew  bt  North  Korea 
Washington.  DC  July  23.— The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  today  •deplored 
the  stagnant  lack  of  international  concern 
over  the  totally  unlawful  and  inhumane 
treatment  by  communist  North  Korea  of  the 
82  living  American  crewmen  of  the  captured 
U.S.  naval  ship  Pueblo." 

Joseph  A.  Scerra.  of  Gardner.  Mass  .  the 
V.F.W.  Commander  charged  that  'peace 
groups  here  at  home  and  those  abroad  have 
consistently  berated  the  United  States  for 
so-called    'aggressive   acts'   in   Vietnam,    yet 
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their  loud  protests  are 
the  Illegal  capture  and  1 
of  the  men  of  the  U.S.S. 

"Not  a  word  has  been 
the  head  of  the  United 
member  of  that  august 
behalf  of  these  heroic  8! 
men.    I   also   deplore   th( 
afforded  tlUs  Incident  by 
news  media  of   our   natl 
does    piously    criticize   o 
committed   within  other 
venlently  play  down  and 
American  men. 

Scerra    charged    that 
abrogated  all  of  the 
law  governing  the  treatm 
war.  As  far  as  I  know  tl 
not  even,  nor  has  It  ever 
North  Korea.  The  Unlte< 
In  South  Korea  as  part 
p>eace-keeplng    mission. 
U.N.  member  nations  ar 
South  Korea.  I  hate  to 
national  hue  and  cry  If 
to  the  pirating  by  North 
Pueblo  occurred   to  a  ve 
U.N.  member. 

"To  date  the  parents  a 
raeelved  -no  definitive  w<frd 
health    and    welfare    of 
Korea   has   not  allowed 
by  members  of  the 
or   any   other   Internatlodal 
all  the  rules  of  Internatlo 
oners  have  been  utilized 
for    propaganda    purpose; 
have  been  used  Illegally. 

"The    1.425.000   membei 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
the  atrocious  treatment  o 
Icemen.  We  wonder  why 
home  and  abroad  have 
raged  by  this  horrendous 
must   call   on   their 
truth  about  the  Pueblo. 
alive?  Are  they  healthy? 
doing  all  in  its  power  to  br 

The   V.F.W.    Command*  : 
about    time    the    Americii 
the  return  of  these  men 
reaction    is    generated 
abroad,    then    quite 
tlonal  i\iss  and  bother 
munlst  North  Korea  to 
and  healthy.  This  is  what 
of  Americans  want  their 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
tinguished  minority 
man   from   Michigan 
Ford  1 . 

Mr.    GERALD    R 
Speaker,  let  me 
man  from  Iowa  for 
special  order  to  discuss  I 
portant  matter. 

My  remarks  are  aim 
adequate  planning  and 
quate  contingency  plan 
tection  of  such  a  vesse 
portant  mission.  I  start 
tion  these  missions  are 
to  the  national  securii 
States.  We  must 
that  we  will. 

However,  I  do  raise  th 
er  or  not  we  should  hav( 
handling  this  critical 

I  question  whether 
cover,   and    our 
were  sufficient  to  meet 
cumstances  that  arose, 
tion  whether  we  had 
afforded  ships  that  wer 
by  other  naval  vessels. 

I  hope  and  trust  that 
adequate  contingency 
missions  has  now  been  c#r 
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of  the   Veterans 
States  deplore 
82  American  serv- 
the  public  here  at 
been  vocally  out- 
act.  All  Americans 
govei  nment   to   tell   the 
ire  these  men  still 
[s  our  government 
ng  them  home?" 
said    that   "It    Is 
people    demand 
If  enough  public 
at    home,    and 
the    interna- 
vtfculd  compel  corn- 
re  urn  our  men,  alive 
the  great  majority 
overnment  to  do." 


h  re 
pos!  Ibly 


now  to  the  dis- 
leider,  the  gentle- 
Mr.   Gerald   R. 

FpRD.    First,    Mr. 

congra  ulate  the  gentlc- 

takfig  this  time  on  a 
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continue,  and  I  tnist 

question  wheth- 
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rt^ponsibility. 
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the  kind  of  cir- 
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adfquate  protection 
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;he  obviously  In- 
for  these 
rected. 
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The  point  is  very  simply  this:  If  we 
had  iiad  sufficient  contingency  planning 
to  prevent  the  seizure  of  the  men  and  the 
ship,  it  would  not  have  happened.  But 
once  the  ship  and  the  men  had  been 
seized,  our  Nation's  options  were  verj', 
very  limited.  So  my  criticism  of  the  ad- 
ministiation  and  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  aimed  at  their  insufficient  timing 
and  their  inadequate,  contingency  plan- 
ning to  prevent  the  seizue  of  the  men  and 
the  ship. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  and  capable  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  I  Mrs.  ReidI  . 

.\    FLAG    FOR    THE    "PDEBLO" 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  for  the  sincere  efforts  he  has  put 
forth  in  this  worthy  cause  for  the  offi- 
cers and  crewmen  of  the  Pueblo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  our  history 
it  has  been  a  matter  of  deep  national 
pride  that  we  remember  the  great  chal- 
lenges to  our  Nation's  honor.  We  re- 
member Tripoli,  we  lemember  the 
Alamo,  we  remember  the  Maine,  we  re- 
member Pearl  Harbor.  Dare  we  in  this 
hour  forget  the  Pueblo? 

This  week  we  observe  another  dark 
anniversac  of  a  new  challenge  to  the 
honor  of  America.  Six  months  ago,  on 
January  23,  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  83 
courageous  Nav-y  men  were  taken  captive 
by  North  Korea. 

•No  longer  does  the  proud  flag  of  the 
Pueblo  fly  on  the  high  seas. 

We  are  saddened  by  the  report  that  one 
of  these  brave  Americans  has  already 
died. 

We  are  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  the 
remaining  82  officers  and  crewTnen  whose 
fate  is  still  imknown. 

Six  months  of  negotiation  for  their 
.safe  return  through  peaceful,  diplomatic 
means  have  thus  far  proven  unfruitful. 

It  is  a  test  of  our  resolve  as  a  Nation, 
our  integrity  as  a  people,  and  our  mission 
in  the  free  world, 

I  have  not  forgotten  the  Pueblo  and 
its  valiant  crew  who,  like  all  our  sen'ice- 
mon,  have  taken  an  oath  to  defend  the 
United  .States.  Neither  have  I  forgotten 
their  wives  and  families  and  the  hea\Tr 
burden  of  .sorrow  and  despair  they,  too, 
have  carried  for  the  past  182  days.  My 
sympathy  goes  out  to  them,  and  I  join 
with  millions  of  our  fellow  countrj-men 
in  praying  for  the  safe  return  of  their 
loved  ones.  On  this  anniversary,  we  need 
to  reassure  them — and  the  world — that 
the  Pueblo  and  its  men  have  not  been 
forgotten — and  will  not  be  forgotten — 
that  we  will  not  rest  until  they  are  home 
again. 

Sunday  is  traditionally  a  day  of 
prayer  and  reflection.  Next  Sunday — 
July  28 — I  will  fly  my  flag  as  a  concerned 
citizen  and  a  proud  American  in  a  special 
salute  to  the  men  of  the  Pueblo,  and 
also  in  tribute  to  the  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can .^en-icemen  in  Vietnam  and  around 
the  world.  I  hope  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
join  with  me.  I  invite  Americans  every- 
where to  join  me  in  this  heartfelt  gesture 
of  reassurance  not  only  to  the  loyal  men 
of  the  Pueblo  and  all  our  Armed  Forces, 
but  to  their  families  as  well.  When  flags 


go  up  all  over  America,  the  world  will 
be  reminded  that  we  remember — and  we 
care. 

Next  Sunday.  July  28  let  us  show  our 
ti-ue  colors.  Fly  your  flag  for  the  Pueblo — 
for  our  servicemen  everywhere.  Fly  your 
flag  for  freedom. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Ser\ices.  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rivers  I . 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  fropi 
Iowa  for  yielding  to  me,  and  I  want  to 
commend  liim  and  the  gentlewoman 
fi-om  Illinois  for  taking  this  time  today 
to  speak  of  the  men  of  the  Pueblo.  I  pay 
tribute  to  the  gallant  lady  from  Ulinoi.s 
for  her  excellent  suggestion  that  all 
Americans  fly  their  flag  on  next  Sundav 
as  a  special  tribute  to  the  crew  of  th;.5 
vessel  seized  by  these  treacherous,  sav- 
age North  Koreans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  Join  with  all 
Members  of  this  body  in  assuring  and 
reassuring  the  families  of  the  men  of  the 
Pueblo  and  telling  to  the  world  that  the 
Pueblo  and  its  men  shall  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

I  assure  the  Members  of  this  House 
that  your  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
the  committee  you  have  charged  witli 
overseeing  the  military  affairs,  has  not 
forgotten  the  Pueblo. 

By  way  of  interpolation,  some  time  ago 
I  went  out  to  California  and  met  with 
these  wonderful  women,  all  of  them,  who 
suffered  this  terrible  tragedy.  I  met  the 
wife  of  Lieutenant  Commander  Bucher. 
She  happens  to  be  here  today.  I 
understand. 

Subsequent  to  that,  some  time  ago,  I 
had  a  meeting  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  following  our  discussion  of  the 
subject,  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
families  of  the  men  of  the  Pueblo  to 
travel  on  a  "space  available"  basis  on 
mllltarj'  aircraft.  This  was  done.  Tills 
was  very  important,  as  some  of  them 
were  changing  their  residences  following 
the  capture  of  the  ship  by  the  North 
Koreans. 

This  very  week  we  will  bring  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  a  bill  to  provide  hos- 
tlle-flre  pay  for  the  crew  of  the  Pueblo. 
That  will  be  coming  up  this  week,  if  I 
can  get  the  floor. 

This  bill  will  be  retroactive  to  Janu- 
ary, the  month  in  which  the  ship  was 
captiu-ed.  The  men  will  continue  to  be 
credited  with  this  additional  pay  imiil 
the  month  after  their  return  from  North 
Korea. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  under  a 
bill  passed  late  last  year  by  our  commit- 
tee. Public  Law  90-122,  the  dependents 
of  men  captured  or  in  a  missing  status 
or  unable  to  take  part  in  the  savings 
deposit  program  provided  by  anned  serv- 
ices ijersonnel  overseas  will  be  taking 
part  in  this  even  if  the  men  have  not 
previously  made  deposits  to  the  pro- 
gram. The  dependents  of  the  Pueblo 
crew  members  are  now  in  this  program, 
which  pays  interest  rates  up  to  10-per- 
cent a  year.  My  reports  are  they  are 
very  grateful,  but  that  is  the  least  we 
can  do. 

We  in  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, Mr.  Speaker,  continue  to  be  con- 
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cerned  about  the  welfare  of  the  men  of 
the  Pueblo  and  about  their  safe  return, 
a^s  a  matter  of  fact,  as  Members  of  the 
House  know,  negotiations  arc  being  car- 
ried on  diplomatically.  These  are  deli- 
cate negotiations,  and  it  would  not  be 
iMoper  for  me  to  comment  on  them  now. 
We  lace  a  fact  of  life.  I  know  what  I 
would  have  done  at  the  time,  but  this 
IS  \vat«r  over  the  dam.  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
What  I  would  have  done  would  have 
worked  on  a  lot  of  people,  believe  you 
me.  But  back  to  the  subject. 

I  might  say  that  we  in  the  committee 
have  continually  pressed  the  executive 
branch  for  more  infoimation  and  for  all 
information — every  little  bit  we  could  get 
on  this  sub.iect.  Everything  we  know  that 
is  possible  is  being  done  for  the  crew, 
but  I  think  the  tyrants  of  North  Korea 
should  be  warned  that  we  will  never  for- 
..tt  the  men  of  the  Pueblo,  and  our  pa- 
tience is  not  inexhaustible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  said,  I  met 
Mrs.  Bucher,  the  courageous  wife  of  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  Pueblo.  This 
•oiave  httle  lady  is  holding  up  very  well 
in  this  tiTing  ordeal.  At  the  time  I  talked 
to  her  and  others  she  expressed  faith 
m  her  Government.  This  is  what  we  must 
continue  to  urge  them  to  do.  All  of  us 
iidmne  the  tremendous  effort  .^he  is  mak- 
1:1:;  to  bring  help  and  encouragement  to 
the  families  of  members  of  her  husband's 
crew. 

All  of  us  admire  her  as  well  as  the 
courage  .shown  by  all  of  the  families  of 
the  men  of  the  Pueblo.  I  think  I  .saw 
every  one  of  them.  Truly,  as  the  poet 
Milton  said.  "They  also  serve  who  only 
.-tand  and  wait."  I  shall  join  with  the 
-entlewoman  from  Illinois  I  Mrs.  ReidI 
in  her  excellent  suggestion  that  all 
.■Americans  fly  that  flag  on  July  28.  I 
understand  it  is  not  at  half  mast  but  is 
living  in  the  breeze.  I  think  it  is  a  mag- 
nificent thing.  This  will  dramatize  our 
concern  as  a  nation  for  the  men  of  the 
Pueblo  and  this  challenge  to  our  national 
honor,  as  she  so  capably  ixjinted  out.  I 
.shall  urge  all  of  my  constituents  to  take 
oart  in  this  demonstration.  This  is  the 
kind  of  flag  waving  we  need  in  America, 
:a-.d  I  like  this  sort  of  flag  waving. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  once  more 
lor  the  Record  and  I  want  it  very  clearly 
;mdersiood  by  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  by  the  world  that  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo 
was  in  international  waters  in  the  Sea 
of  Japan  v.hen  she  was  surroimded  by 
North  Korean  patrol  boats  and  boarded 
'oy  an  armed  party. 

Our  committee  was  told  by  the  highest 
echelon  of  our  Government  that  the 
.ship  v.-as  at  least  25  miles  from  the  near- 
est point  of  the  North  Korean  mainland. 
All  of  the  information  I  have  received 
from  the  Department  of  Defense,  Mr. 
Speaker,  confirms  this  beyond  the  perad- 
venture  of  a  doubt. 

The  U.S.S.  Pueblo  was  in  international 
waters  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  when  she 
was  surrounded  by  North  Korean  patrol 
boats  and  boarded  by  an  armed  party. 
The  ship  was  25  miles  from  the  nearest 
point  of  the  North  Korean  mainland.  All 
of  the  information  I  have  received  from 
the  Defense  Department  confirms  this. 
The  boarding  of  this  ship  was  an  act  of 
the  most  outrageous  piracy  committed 
by  these  savages  known  as  the  North 
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Koreans.  There  were  83  men  aboard  the 
Pueblo  when  she  was  captured— six  offi- 
cers, 75  enhsted  men,  and  two  civilians. 
Since  that  lime  one  of  these  brave  Amer- 
icans, Duane  Daniel  Hodges,  has  died. 

We  Will  never  forget  the  Pueblo— And 
we  shall  not  forget  the  North  Koreans. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  w.U 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cdli- 
f ornia  I  Mr.  Bob  Wilson  ) . 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  infamous  day  6  months  ago  when 
the  -bathtub  navy"  of  North  Korea 
seized  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo,  President  John- 
son said  -Clearly,  this  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted '  Secretary  of  State.  Dean  Rusk, 
said  "It  is  intolerable." 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  messa;-;o  just 
a  few  days  before.  President  Johnson 
had  concluded  by  saying:  Much  that 
we  once  accepted  as  inevitable,  we  now 
find  intolerable." 

What  do  we  find  now  about  the 
Pueblo?  Our  Government  has  accepted 
the  intolerable,  and  is  acting  as  if  it 
were  inevitable.  After  a  brief  period  of 
hand-wringing,  our  State  Department 
has  settled  down  into  a  nit  of  defeatism, 
puny  protest,  and  wishy-washy  talka- 
thons with  the  North  Koreans. 

It  is  tragic  that  82  Americans— one  of 
the  crew  died  from  wounds  at  North 
Korean  hands,  three  others  were  wound- 
ed—are still  being  held  by  a  lOth-rate 
power.  I  have  been  in  almost  daily  con- 
tact with  the  State  Department  over 
their  efforts  to  rescue  the  men  and  re- 
turn the  ship.  It  was  discouraging  to 
have  them  admit  the  other  day  that  they 
do  not  know  with  certainty  where  the 
men  of  the  ship  are  even  located  at  the 
present  time. 

We  all  witnessed  the  frustrating  dis- 
play of  confusion  in  the  days  following 
the"  January  23  seizure.  Oar  State  De- 
partment ran  around  like  a  chicken  with 
its  head  cut  off,  flapping  in  circles.  First 
it  was  claimed  that  we  were  in  inter- 
national waters.  Then  it  was  hinted  that 
we  might  not  have  been.  Then  the  United 
Natioiis,  that  fangless  international 
watchdog,  was  called  in,  and  produced 
nothing  but  its  customary  quota  of 
meaningless  debate. 

In  a  belated  show  of  force,  and  in  ef- 
fort to  douse  the  question  of  how  the 
ship  was  allowed  to  be  vulnerable,  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara  sent  units 
of  the  Pacific  Fleet  into  nearby  waters. 
The  insincerity  of  this  effort  was  un- 
masked on  February  13.  when  Navy  pilot 
Lt.  Joseph  P.  Dunn  was  shot  down  by 
Red  Chinese  Mlg's  5  miles  off  the  coast 
of  the  Island  of  Hainan.  When  the  skip- 
per of  one  of  our  aircraft  carriers  asked 
permission  to  rescue  Dunn,  it  was  denied 
and  the  Navy  now  lists  him  as  missing 
in  action. 

The  Dunn  incident,  coupled  with  the 
Pueblo  capture  reveals  the  depth  of  de- 
terioration of  our  national  will  and  policy 
i.uider  the  Great  Society. 

A  glance  back  into  our  proud  naval 
history  paints  a  picture  of  an  America 
that  defended  its  own.  paid  tribute  to  no 
one.  and  acted  with  .swiftness  and  unity. 
In  1801  the  Philadelphia  was  ijart  of  a 
squadron  that  left  Delaware  Bay  for  the 


Mediterranean  to  wage  war  on  the  pirates 
of  Tripoli. 

The  ship  ran  aground  upon  a  rock  at 
the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  Tripoli. 
The  crew  threw  the  .ships  guns  overboard 
and  tried  to  scuttle  her.  but  the  pirates 
captured  the  ship,  officers,  and  crew. 

Capt.  Stephen  Decatur,  then  24,  asked 
licrmission  from  his  superiors  to  free  the 
Philadelphia  and  was  given  peimission  to 
try,  and  orders  to  .scuttle  the  ship  if  it 
could  not  be  freed,  "for  the  honor  of  the 
flag."  Decatur's  .squadron  sailed  from 
Siciiy  to  Tripoli  to  make  a  show  of 
strength  and  let  the  American  prisoners 
see  that  they  were  not  forgotten  as  they 
languished  in  the  Bashaw's  dungeons 
with  the  ship,  now  bearing  Tripolitan 
colors  moored  in  front  of  them. 

The  fleet  captured  a  Tripolitan  ketch 
at  sea  which  was  renamed  the  Intrepid. 
Wearing  disguises  as  Maltese  fruit  deal- 
ers. Decatur's  men  approached  the  Phila- 
delphia. They  swarmed  aboard,  clearing 
the  ship  of  its  en»my  crewmen  in  5 
minutes.  Two  18-pound  guns,  double 
shotted,  were  fired  down  the  main  hatch 
to  blow  the  bottom  out.  The  crew  inarmed 
the  16  oars  on  the  Intrepid,  and  under 
heavy  fire  rowed  out  of  the  harbor, 
pausing  to  capture  another  Tiipolitan 
.ship  on  the  way  back  to  their  own  vessel, 
the  Siren,  anchored  off.shore. 

The  Intrepid  and  Siren  returned  to  the 
United  States  and  received  a  welcome 
salute  from  U.S.  ships.  Decatur  was  re- 
ceived in  honor  aboard  the  Constitution 
and  reported  to  his  commander: 

Every  plank  is  destroyed,  sir;  every  gun  Is 
burst  and  .it  the  bottom  of  the  harbor;  and 
the  ship  after  burning  to  the  water's  edge, 
exploded  and  yr>u  could  not  have  told  the 
Dhvco  where  she  lay 


An  American  squadron,  sent  to  put  the 
pirates  out  of  business,  later  began  the 
first  of  five  assaults  on  the  harbor  and 
city  of  Tripoli.  The  Americans  numbered 
1,060,  the  Tui-ks  and  Arabs.  25,000.  Tire 
U.S.  fieet  was  outnumbered  5  to  1  by 
enemy  vessels.  Tlie  Americans  .sank  three 
gunboats,  captured  three,  and  battered 
the  shore  defenses.  Decatur's  younger 
brother,  James,  and  13  seamen  were  lost. 
The  Bashaw  offered  to  surrender  the  offi- 
cers and  crew  of  the  Philadelphia  for 
S500  each.  The  U.S.  commander  refused 
to  pav  the  tribute  for  the  400  men  and 
threatened  to  level  the  city  unless  they 
were  released,  unharmed.  After  another 
attack  in  which  the  Intrepid  was  ex- 
ploded in  the  harbor,  the  Bashaw  sur- 
rendered, and  the  American  prisoners 
released. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  way  the  United 
States  once  handled  the  arrogance  and 
piracy  of  foreign  governments.  I  recently 
saw  a  report  which  suggested  that  the 
United  States  was  willing  to  pay  $100  mil- 
lion to  ransom  the  Pueblo  crew,  plus  an 
abject  apology  to  the  North  Korean  Gov- 
ernment. Also,  recently,  the  military  has 
hinted  that  it  had  no  control  over  the 
ship,  and  that  the  CIA  was  responsible 
for  Its  operating  without  protection. 
There  must  be  a  thorough  Investigation 
Into  how  this  disgraceful  and  humiliating 
incident  came  about. 

The  spirit  of  the  Pueblo  lives  today. 
Exemplifying  this  spirit  is  a  brave  lady 
from  my  hometcwTi  of  San  Diego,  Mrs, 
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Lloyd  Bucher,  wife  oflthe  Pueblo's  com- 
mander. Under  the  p:  odding  of  the  Re- 
member the  Pueblo  C  immittee,  the  out 
rage  of  America  is  befng  channeled  into 
petitions  of  protest.  I 
dreds  of  these  petitioi 
sands  of   Americans 
flame  of  patriotism  £^d  national  pride 
Still  burns  fiercely 

I  plan  to  forward  tiitse  petitions  to  the 
Wiiite  House  so  that  (  ur  present  leaders 
may  know  that  the  la  k  of  action  in  the 
past  6  months  is  not  a  ccptable 


lave  received  hun- 
s,  signed  by  thou- 
^ithin   whom   the 


It  is  heartrending 
relatives,  and  childrer 
Americans    who    serv 
Forces  to  realize  that 
seems  not  t^  care  for 
being  of  all  of  our  se 
is  outrageous  that  Ulicle  Sam  has  be 
come  a  modern  Gullil'er.  tied  down  by 
Lilliputian     foreign 
burn  our  flags,  destroj 


and  kidnap  our  citize  is  with  impunity. 


They  cannot  help  but 
5»ible  that  President  J 
30,000  American  troop 
can  Republic  to  settle 
there,  but  could  not  s 
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or  parents,  wives, 
of  the  courageous 
!  in  our  Anned 
their  Crovernment 
he  lives  and  well- 
vicemen  today.  It 


overnments    who 
our  missions,  kill. 


ask  how  it  is  iX)s- 
hnson  could  send 
into  the  Domini- 
i  domestic  dispute 
nd  a  single  plane 


into  North  Korea  to  t  irn  back  a  pirati- 
cal seizure  of  our  owr  sliip,  manned  by 
our  own  men. 

The  Pueblo  is  a  symplom  of  a  grave  na 
tional  illness.  Fortunatfly.  it  is  reversible 
The  public  this  year  w 
tunity    to    restore    th 
America.  And  their  sloi 
■Remember  the  Puebl 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr 
thank  the  chairman  of 


Armed  Services,  the  d  stinguished 


from      South 


tleman 

Rivers!,  for  his  outstanting  remarks  and 
also  those  of  my  colleag  le.  the  gentleman 
from  Ca'ifornia  [Mr.  B  )b  Wilson 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Ploi  da.  Mr.  Speaker 
will  the  gentleman  yiel 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  yi(  d  to  the  distin 
guished  gentleman  fron 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Flor 
I   thank   the  gentlema 
him  for  getting  this  .spef  ial  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too,  wfsh  to  express  my 
concern  over  the  turn 
have,  over  the  past  6  mciiths,  added  page 
after  page  in  what  muft  be  termed  one 
of  the  darkest  chapters 
the  U.S.  Navy 

The  capture  of  the  HS.S.  Pueblo  and 
its  83 -man  crew  was  an 
plain  and  simple.  This 
violation  of  the  interna 
seas. 

But  my  concern  now 
with  the  shocking  deed  i  s  with  the  prob 
lem  of  the  return  of     tie  men  of  the 
Pueblo  and  the  ship  itsel 

We  have  waited  6  lonf  months  for  the 
return  of  the  men  and  ^e  ship,  with  no 
success  at  all 

To  add  to  the  frustra 
can  people  have  been  ke 
far  as  the  condition  ani 
men.  We  know  little  at 
is  transpiring  through 
and  indeed  we  know  lit 
tual  events  surrounding] the  capture  of 
the  Pueblo. 

Our  State  Department)  I  has  apparently 
been  efTectively  buffaloedlby  a  third-rate 
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nation  set  on  using  American  citizens  as 
mere  propaganda  devices. 

And  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  I  speak 
for  my  entire  constituency  if  not  for  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States  when  I 
say  the  American  public  has  grown  im- 
patient with  the  lack  of  results  which 
we  have  seen  in  our  search  to  free  these 
men. 

I  have  suggested  that  the  State  De- 
partment take  immediate  action  to  ef- 
fect the  return  of  these  men  and  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  be 
alerted  so  that  he  is  prepared  to  back  up 
any  action  taken  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

The  United  States  has  men  stationed 
around  the  world  today  in  an  elfort  to 
safeguard  democracy  throughout  the 
world. 

We  have  responded  to  pleas  for  help 
from  Eurojje.  from  Korea,  from  Vietnam, 
and  a  dozen  other  nations  in  the  past 
decade.  American  men  have  jjiven  their 
full  measure  on  foreign  soil  in  defense  of 
freedom. 

Should  not  we  now  give  these  Ameri- 
can citizens  at  least  equal  response  in 
their  time  of  distress? 
Our  very  heritage  demands  we  do. 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
fi  om  Florida  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SCHERLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr>  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  join  my  cjlleagues  today  in  sa- 
luting the  men  of  the  Pueblo.  This  ship 
should  never  have  laeen  captmed.  That 
our  Government  was  incapable  of  de- 
fending the  Pueblo  certainly  exposes 
gross  Incompetence  at  some  level.  That 
the  ship  and  its  crew  could  languish  as 
prisoners  for  over  a  half  a  year  is  an- 
other terrible  blow  to  our  international 
prestige.  The  restraint  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  shown  appears  to  border  on 
apathy. 

We  do  not  hear  much  about  the  Pueblo 
and  its  crew  anymore.  It  is  faded  from 
the  news  and  the  occasional  mention  of 
the  incident  is  buried  in  the  back  pages 
of  our  papers.  But  as  we  pay  tribute  to 
the  crew  of  the  Pueblo  today.  I  feel  it  is 
appropriate  to  call  attention  to  a  new 
and  recent  development  that  has  at- 
tracted little  attention.  Oiu-  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
I  Mr.  Clevel.^ndI.  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  (  Mr.  Stafford  I ,  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Shriver  1 ,  early  last 
m^nth  introduced  a  bill  H.R.  17780,  to 
authorize  and  require  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  pay  the  hostile  fire  pay  pro- 
vided to  certain  other  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  to  the  personnel 
aboard  the  Pueblo  at  the  time  of  Its 
seizure. 

Our  colleagues  should  be  commended 
for  their  efforts  in  sponsoring  this  legis- 
lation. I  can  imagine  no  one  more  en- 
titled to  this  small  added  measure  of 
compensation  than  those  held  capt-ve  as 
milltaiT  prisoners  of  the  Communists  in 
North  Korea.  I  supported  this  legislation 
in  committee  and  trust  that  it  will  soon 
be  approved  by  the  House  as  well  as  by 
the  other  body.  This  is  the  least  a  grate- 


ful government  can  do  in  the  way  of  an 
apology  for  the  gross  neglect  of  this  ves- 
sel in  its  performance  of  its  assigned 
mission. 

But  as  our  subcommittee  was  con- 
sidering this  legisiation,  I  was  astoundui 
to  learn  that  tiie  Department  of  Deten  «■, 
while  supporting  the  objectives  of  tl.c 
bill  recommended  that  it  be  modifuci 
and  changed  from  what  they  called  a 
■private  relief  bill.  '  applicable  only  •n 
the  personnel  of  the  Pueblo,  to  ■general 
legislation"  which  would  apply  to  ail 
similar  situations  in  the  future.  In  otln  i 
words,  the  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
peared before  our  Aimed  Services  Con.- 
mittce  asking  that  the  legislation  be 
modified  to  provide  for  hostile  fire  pav 
for  the  members  of  the  crews  of  otlu; 
vessels  that  may  be  hijacked  on  the  hi!.:ii 
.seas  in  the  future. 

The  more  I  have  thought  about  tii'.^ 
recommendation,  ihe  more  disturbed  1 
have  become.  This  seems  to  indicate  lo 
me  that  there  are  those  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  elsewhere  that  Jei  1 
wc  should  develop  contingency  plans  in 
case  the  US.  Navy  is  captured  ship  by 
ship — and  that  the  Pueblo  should  not  b;' 
regarded  as  any  special  situation.  As  i 
stated  in  our  committee  meeting.  I  will 
not  be  party  to  providing  any  gencrnl 
legislation  that  contemplates  the  cap- 
ture of  another  U.S.  vessel.  The  messatt 
from  our  Government  to  the  world  re- 
garding the  Pueblo  incident  should  be 
tliat  this  will  never  happen  again  to  ar.- 
other  ship  flying  the  flag  of  the  Unitei: 
States  of  America.  The  administration 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Chit: 
of  Nava.  Operations  should  be  put  on 
notice  that  the  Congress  will  not  con- 
tribute to  planning  for  the  capture  o: 
another  single  ship  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  Ou; 
su  jconimitt  e.  in  considering  this  legis- 
lation, rejected  the  recommendation  o: 
the  Department  of  Defense.  In  doing  so. 
it  is  my  hope  that  we  have  let  it  be 
known  that  we  will  not  provide  pay  in 
advan:e  for  mDie  "gool-ups"  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  This  messat;e 
.should  come  through  loud  and  clear  .'-o 
that  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  our 
intent. 

The  men  of  the  Pueblo  deserve  ou; 
thanks,  our  praise  and  our  help.  I  loo.k 
forward  to  the  day  when  somethin- 
P3S  live  may  be  done  about  their  pli.?h;. 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  and  thank  him  for  yield- 
ing. 

Nine  .score  and  2  days  ago.  the  U.S.S. 
Pueblo  and  her  crew  were  seized  on  the 
high  seas  by  ships  of  the  North  Korean 
Navy.  It  was  an  act  of  brazen  piracy  for 
which  there  is  no  modern  parallel.  It  was 
my  sad  and  assigned  duty  to  announce 
it  on  this  floor.  We  were  given  previous 
assurance  by  the  administration  that  the 
Pueblo  had  not  penetrated  North  Korea's 
self-proclaimed  12-mile  limit.  But.  that 
is  a  moot  question,  for  there  is  nothing 
in  international   law  which   authorizes 
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seizure  of  a  ship  and  her  crew  unless  they 
are  engaged  in  an  act  of  war  which  can 
hardly  be  said  of  a  ship  armed  primarily 
With  listening  and  scanning  devices. 

The  seizure  touched  off  the  illusion  of 
an  international  crisis,  for  within  days, 
ihe  President  of  the  United  States  called 
up  some  15,000  Reservists  in  an  act  that 
was  clearly  in  response  to  the  Pueblo 
seizure — or  was  it?  This  week  this  body 
will  consider  H.R.  17780  to  authorize  hos- 
tile fire  pay  for  the  Pueblo's  personnel. 
What  a  paradox  that  we  must  do  so. 

The  Reservists  are  still  on  active  duty. 
Some  have  been  sent  to  Vietnam,  others 
have  been  sent  elsewhere,  and  some  are 
still  at  the  bases  to  which  they  reported, 
with  little  else  to  do  than  pass  the  lime 
of  day.  They  are  being  used  lor  a  variety 
of  purposes  with  one  nota'jle  exception. 
They  are  not  being  used  in  any  way, 
shape,  or  form  to  help  bring  about  the 
release  of  the  Pueblo  and  her  crew. 

The  Reserve  callup  obviously  was  a 
pure  and  simple  face  saving  device  by 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  administration, 
another  extension  of  the  credibility  gap, 
an  act  designed  to  signify  the  imminence 
of  bold  action,  while  in  fact  doing  noth- 
ing. Or  put  another  way.  it  was  an  act 
designed  to  buy  time,  when  the  last  thing 
in  the  world  that  was  needed  to  resolve 
the  crisis  was  time.  Each  day  that  was 
allowed  to  psiss  was  time  f;ained  for  the 
North  Korean  pirates,  time  to  allow  the 
Pueblo  incident  to  pass  from  page  1,  to 
page  2,  to  page  10,  and  finally  to  pass 
from  the  daily  reporting  of  the  mass 
media  altogether. 

The  victim  has  been  not  only  Ameri- 
can prestige,  though  it  surely  has  never 
been  lower — the  victims  have  been  the 
82  crew  members  who  are  still  confined 
in  North  Korean  prisons,  subject  to  treat- 
ment about  which  we  can  only  speculate 
and  fear  the  worst.  Already,  the  crew  of 
the  Pueblo  must  know  that  their  country 
has  let  them  down,  and  the  failure  of  the 
administration  to  bring  about  a  show- 
down on  the  matter  can  only  have  the 
effect  of  encouraging  more  such  insults. 
We  so  stated  originally — now  all  we  can 
do  is  show  our  faith,  and  fly  our  flags. 

I  pray  today  for  the  safety  and  the 
i-afe'  return  of  the  crew  of  the  Pueblo, 
and  I  pray  that  their  loved  ones  will  not 
lose  their  faith  in  the  Nation  for  whom 
they  served. 

I  hope  we  can  regenerate  the  moral 
fiber  that  will  preclude  incidents  like  this 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  afternoon.  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  our  gratitude 
to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  U.S.S. 
Pueblo  who  have  so  valiantly  served,  and 
are  still  so  valiantly  serving,  their 
country. 

As  we  look  back  to  the  day  of  the  un- 
conscionable seizure  of  our  men  and  our 
ship,  we  join  once  again  in  prayers  for 
the  safe  return  of  all  of  our  men.  But 
there  was  one  young  man  on  board  that 


ship  who  will  return  to  us  in  spirit,  but 
will  never  gaze  on  the  shores  of  our  coun- 
try again.  His  name,  Duaiie  Daniel 
Hodges,  of  Creswell.  Oreg. 

Seaman  First  Class  Hodges  was  born 
September  5,  1947.  He  was  a  faithful 
allender  at  church  and  he  was  a  fine 
young  man— a  credit  to  America.  I  know 
ills  mother  and  his  father.  They  are  fine 
people.  They  are  the  type  of  people  who 
are  a  major  part  of  the  strength  of  this 
Nation.  Duane's  mother  remembers  that 
when  on  one  occa.sion  she  was  taken  ill 
suddenly,  Duane  did  all  of  that  years 
winter  canning.  When  Duane  Hodges' 
high  school  classmates  learned  of  his 
death,  they  paid  tribute  to  him  and 
vowed  not  to  forget  his  sense  of  help- 
fulness toward  others. 

Duane  Hodges  wanted  to  go  into  busi- 
ness with  his  brother  when  he  got  out 
of  the  Navy.  He  had  his  sights  set  high. 
We,  of  course,  will  never  know  what 
events  would  have  steered  Duane's  life 
if  he  had  returned  to  us  alive. 

Duane  Hodges  was  an  American.  He 
was  your  son.  or  my  son,  or  our  brother. 
He  was  an  American  doing  an  important 
everyday  job  which  was  not  the  job  he 
would  have  preferred  to  be  doing,  but 
which  he  undertook  willingly  when 
called  upon  by  his  coimtry.  We  must  not 
forget  our  fellow  American. 

We  have  81  other  Americans  to  think 
about  also.  They  are  men  from  all  walks 
of  life  Was  there  another  potential  John 
F  Kennedy  on  board  the  ship?  We  may 
one  dav  know,  but  we  know  now  that 
there  82  men  working  together  to  jirotect 
their  country.  They  probably  spent  many 
nights  on  board  the  ship  thinking  about 
their  pirls  back  home,  or  their  families; 
l>erhaps  they  played  cards,  read  a  Rood 
book.  They  probably  laughed  a  lot,  they 
may  have  even  cried  at  times. 

Where  are  these  men  now?  What  are 
they  doing?  How  do  they  I'ass  the  long 
24  hours  of  each  day?  We  all  have  ques- 
tions. Wc  all  ask  why.  Why  was  our  ship 
seized?  Whv  have  our  men  been  held 
prisoners  for  so  long?  When  will  they  be 
released?  The  questions  arc  endless. 

We  all  have  our  views  on  what  hap- 
pened. We  may  have  views  on  what 
should  be  done  to  achieve  the  return  of 
our  men.  But  none  of  us  is  in  a  position 
actively  to  engage  in  negotiations  with 
the  North  Koreans,  or  to  advise  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  or  the  State  De- 
partment on  what  should  be  done  next. 
Just  as  the  crew  of  the  Pueblo  were  domg 
their  job.  we  must  turn  to  and  rely  upon 
others  whose  job  it  is  to  retrieve  our  men 
and  our  ship.  We  must  let  them  do  their 
job. 

To  date.  I  have  been  in  contact  with 
the  State  Department  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  on  21  occasions  since 
the  seizure  of  the  Pueblo.  I  am  convinced 
that  every  effort  is  being  made  on  a  24- 
hour-a-day  basis  to  secure  the  return  of 
our  men  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  and  my  fellow 
Americans — remember  the  Pueblo.  Re- 
membev  our  men  and  our  ship.  Under 
what  are  no  doubt  trying  and  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, we  hope  and  trust  that  our 
brave  men  continue  to  stand  firm.  May 
they  have  the  courage  and  strength  to 
continue  to  do  so.  The  time  to  criticize 


and  to  question  is  not  while  the  lives  of 
our  men  are  in  the  hands  of  the  North 
Koreans.  Once  our  men  and  the  body  of 
Duane  Hodges  have  been  returned  to  us, 
then  indeed  we  may  raise  serious  ques- 
tions— and  I  intend  to  do  exactly  that. 
But  this  is  not  the  time  to  jeopardize  the 
lives  of  our  men  or  the  prospects  of  secur- 
ing the  return  of  the  body  of  Duane 
Hodges,  by  making  unreasonable  de- 
mands or  irresponsible  statements. 

It  is  with  himiility  and  respect  that  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  crew  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo.  And 
in  expressing  thanks  to  these  oflBcers  and 
men,  and  to  their  parents  and  wives  and 
children,  for  their  contribution  to  the  , 
welfare  of  this  great  Nation  and  of  each 
of  us.  I  join  with  each  of  you  in  prayer 
that  our  men  will  be  returned  to  us 
safely  and  swiftly. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for  in- 
troducing the  resolution  providing  for 
the  members  of  the  crew  of  the  U.S.S. 
Pueblo  to  receive  their  hazardous  fire 
pay. 

I  thiiak  it  is  a  tragedy,  but  haste  can 
make  waste.  While  we  can  reassure  the 
members  of  the  families  that  through 
the  action  of  cm-  committee  and  the  pay 
bill  and  otherwise,  I  think  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  insure  the  safe  return 
of  these  men. 

At  the  same  time,  as  our  chairman 
stated  earlier,  the  Department  ot  De- 
fense is  looking  into  their  procedures 
hopefully  to  avoid  this  kind  of  thing 
happening  again  in  the  future. 

I  do  commend  the  pentleman  for  tak- 
ing this  special  order  to  keep  alive  our 
remembrance  of  these  men  and  to  bring 
them  back  alive  and  safe. 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
-entleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  yield  to  ray  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
for  yielding. 

While  I  am  concerned  when  any  Amer- 
ican is  taken  prisoner  by  our  Communist 
enemies,  the  seizure  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo 
is  of  more  than  ordinary  concern  to  me. 
as  a  voung  sailor  from  my  district  was 
included  among  the  83  men  who  were 
seized  by  the  North  Korean  Communists 
last  January  23.  Richard  Rogala.  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  Rogala.  of 
Niles.  111.,  who  served  on  the  captured 
ship  as  an  apprentice  .seaman,  has  now- 
been  imprisoned  for  6  months. 

Many  suggestions  have  been  made 
during  these  trying  days  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done  towards  securing  the 
release  of  the  crew  of  the  seized  ship. 
Anyone  who  has  a  suggestion  should 
think  it  through  to  its  logical  conclusion 
before  offering  it.  It  is  all  too  easy  to 
make  a  suggestion  that  other  men  would 
have  to  carry  out.  and  for  which  other 
men  would  bear  the  responsibility  in  the 
event  of  failure. 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  we  issue  an 
ultimatum  to  North  Korea,  but  before 
we  issue  such  an  ultimatum  we  ought  to 
consider  what  we  would  do  next  if  the 
North  Koreans  reject  our  ultimatum. 
Are  we  ready  to  engagi  in  another  Ko- 
rean war,  the  second  one  to  be  fought 
simultaneously  with  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  with  both  Red  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union — the  backers  of  North 
Korea — much  stronger  than  they  were 
15  years  ago,  when  the  br.st  Korean  war 
ended? 

For  the  present,  aboitit  all  we  in  the 
Congress  can  do  is  hope  and  pray  that 
the  executive  branch.  i(rhich  is  charged 
with  the  constitutional  i-esponsibility  for 
conducting  our  diplomi$itic  affairs,  will 
soon  effect  the  release  of  the  Pueblo's 
crew.  While  we  do  not  w^nt  to  jeopardize 
the  lives  of  these  men  by  offering  gra- 
tuitous advice  to  the  negotiators,  I  do 
believe  we  have  the  duty  of  making 
constructive  suggestions. 

One  suggestion  that  I  would  make  is 
that  future  diplomatic  overtures  in  simi- 
lar sltTiations  not  be  made  through  the 
Soviet  Union  or  the  United  Nations  or- 
ganization. After  all.  the  Soviet  Union 
is  one  of  the  two  powers  that  is  supply- 
ing the  enemy  with  whom  we  are  engaged 
in  combat  in  Southeast  Asia.  As  for  the 
United  Nations  organization,  it  is  high 
time  that  we  realized  Its  potential  for 
trouble  and  refrained  from  further  mud- 
dying the  waters  by  dragging  it  into  the 
Pueblo  negotiations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  6  montlis  is  a  long  time 
for  the  conduct  of  negotiations;  let  us 
hope  that  the  administration  will  be  able 
to  secure  the  release  of  our  fellow  Amer- 
icans at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  suppose  it 
is  most  appropriate  for  me  and  certainly 
for  the  people  of  my  hometown  to  join 
you  today  because  of  the  fact  that  this 
ship  which  has  been  illegally  seized  is  a 
ship  that  is  named  for  my  hometown. 
I  can  assure  the  jjentlejnan  in  the  well 
and  those  who  have  requested  this  mo- 
ment of  recollection  ot  the  men  and  the 
ship  that  the  people  in  my  hometown  and 
the  people  in  my  Stnte,  and  I  know  it  is 
also  tnie  of  tiie  people  of  this  Nation, 
have  not  forgotten  the  Pueblo  or  the  men 
aboard  her. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  this 
fact  and  also  to  say,  as  I  have  in  the 
past  on  a  weekly  basis,  to  continue  to  be 
in  touch  with  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  the  status  of  these 
negotiations  and  for  the  purpose  of  find- 
ing out  wiiat  else  can  be  done  that  lias 
not  been  done. 

I  believe  under  the  circumstances  it  is 
better  fitting  that  we  explore  in  this 
fashion  .ind  give  assurance  to  the  fami- 
lies of  these  men  that  we  have  not  for- 
gotten, and  keep  our  Nation  reminded  of 
the  fact  that  they  have  not  been  for- 
gotten and,  in  the  process,  do  so  from 
the  standpoint  of  what  can  be  done  and 
not,  in  the  process,  to  make  this  connec- 
tion in  which  we  demand  things  that 
none  of  us  would  ask  for  ourselves,  or 


possibly  which  none  of  the  men  who  have 
Ijeen  taken  prisoner  would  £isk  for  them- 
selves, to  say  nothing  of  what  the  fami- 
lies of  these  men  would  ask  for  them- 
selves. As  we  mourn  these  men  in  their 
capture  and  loss  of  life  of  one  of  them, 
and  as  we  make  absolutely  certain  that 
this  Nation  does  not  forget  the  Pueblo 
and  that  it  returns  these  men,  let  us  also 
do  this  in  a  feeling  of  reasonableness 
under  the  circumstances,  so  that  we  are 
not  going  to  light  on  fire  passions  which 
would  direct  us  to  do  things  far  beyond 
that  which  we  would  want  to  do. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  having 
taken  this  moment  to  remember  the 
Pueblo,  and  I  certainly  would  love  to 
join  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  I  Mrs. 
Reid]  in  her  reasonable  request  that  we 
do  display  our  flags  on  this  coming  Sun- 
day. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  disgraceful  Pueblo 
incident  is  much  more  than  an  isolated 
case  of  tolerated  piracy  on  the  high  seas. 
The  American  Security  Council  inter- 
viewed an  Indonesian  official  who  said : 

No  stngle  event  has  done  more  to  shatter 
your  country's  reputation  as  the  principal  de- 
fender of  the  free  world,  or  as  master  of  the 
high  seas,  than  your  failure  to  massively 
and  convincingly  retaliate  when  the  Pueblo 
was  captured. 

He  added: 

By  the  ?ame  token,  nothing  that  has  oc- 
curred— not  even  the  successful  prolonga- 
tion of  the  war  in  Vietnam  by  the  Com- 
munists has  done  so  much  to  enhance  com- 
munism's stature  In  the  eyes  of  millions  of 
Asians. 

The  Pueblo,  because  it  was  a  U.S.  ship, 
brought  worldwide  attention  to  our 
weakness  in  Korea.  Since  1953.  North 
Korea  has  seized  214  South  Korean  ves- 
sels and  interned  more  than  1.400  crew- 
men. In  every  instance  the  United  States 
has  refused  to  allow  the  South  Koreans 
to  retaliate. 

There  are  reports  that  North  Korean 
troops  are  massing,  perhaps  for  a  re- 
opening of  the  Korean  war.  If  so,  their 
activity  can  be  blamed  only  on  U.S.  for- 
eign policy,  which,  during  the  past  8 
years,  has  caused  our  prestige  to  de- 
teriorate to  a  low  ebb  unprecedented  in 
American  history. 

There  was  inexcusable  confusion  over 
the  U.S.  official  stand  on  the  Pueblo  inci- 
dent. U.N.  Delegate  Arthur  Goldberg 
stoutly  maintained  that  the  Pueblo  was 
in  international  waters  at  the  time  of  its 
capture,  yet  the  State  Department  a 
week  later  changed  its  story  and  implied 
that  the  ship  might  have  strayed  into 
territorial  waters  off  the  Korean  shore. 

The  present  policy  is  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  handling  of  the  Barbary  Coast 
pirates  in  1803,  by  Capt.  Stephen  Deca- 
tur. The  shores  of  Tripoli  were  invaded 
by  our  marines  and  led  to  Decatur's  fa- 
mous toast: 

Our  Country!  In  her  Intercourse  with  for- 
eign nations  may  she  always  be  in  the  right; 
but  our  Country,  right  or  wrong. 

The  Pueblo  incident  is  symptomatic 
of  a  vacillating  foreign  policy.  On  the  one 


hand  we  are  spending  billions  of  dollars 
to  send  thousands  of  troops  abroad  to 
preserve  freedom.  But,  we  fail  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  our  own  citizens  when  they  are 
captured  on  the  high  seas  by  a  fourth- 
r.itP  power. 

Small  wonder  that  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese invaded  South  Vietnam.  Small  won- 
der that  they  keep  up  the  war  when  the 
United  States  liamstrings  its  own  forcfs 
with  aborted  and  nonstrategic  bombing, 
and  allows  Haiphong  Harlwr  to  opei.ite 
freely  to  bring  in  huge  masses  of  war 
supplies. 

Small  wonder  that  other  nations  ques- 
tion the  United  States  will  to  maintain 
freedom.  The  Pueblo  serves  as  an  ex- 
ample of  hai'assment  and  flouting  of  U.S. 
power  which  encourages  other  outrases 
against  American  citizens  all  over  the 
world.  It  is  an  indictment  in  itself  of  tne 
failure  to  provide  the  military  muscle 
that  our  international  commitments  re- 
quire. The  computerized  defenses  of  Rob- 
ert McNamara  were  found  to  be  unrer.i- 
i.stic  when  we  could  not  even  defend  the 
Pueblo,  and  had  no  means  of  retrieving 
the  ship  and  crew  in  the  pi-ecious  hours 
immediately  after  the  seizure. 

O'ur  negotiators  have  t)een  proven 
inept  at  the  conference  table,  as  our  Stnte 
Department  minces  through  formalized 
channels,  but  offers  no  backup  to  our 
demands.  We  have  retreated,  conceded, 
and  been  defeated  by  negotiating  with 
the  Communists. 

The  Pueblo  and  its  crew  are  still  being 
held  by  North  Korea,  6  months  after  our 
own  President  termed  it  an  "act  of  war" 
and  still  we  engage  in  nothing  but  rit- 
ualized trading  of  charges  and  counter- 
charges with  the  piratical  government 
that  grabbed  the  ship. 

The  Pueblo  fiasco  has  pinpointed 
what  is  wrong  with  our  Government  to- 
day. A  misdirected  military  establl.sh- 
ment,  a  weak  and  ineffective  State  De- 
partment, and  a  bimgling  intelligence 
agency  all  add  up  to  a  portrait  world- 
wide of  Uncle  Sam  as  an  International 
neurotic,  all  bluff,  bluster,  and  bravado — 
but  without  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  sad  day  for  America 
when  our  Nation  which  once  rallied 
around  the  cry  "Remember  the  Maine' 
has  a  government  that  wimpers  "For- 
get the  Pueblo." 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
for  taMng  this  time  to  salute  the  crew 
members  of  the  U.S.  naval  ship,  the 
Pueblo.  I  also  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Reid]  for 
her  remarks  and  her  suggestion  that  all 
Americans  fiy  their  flag  full  mast  on  next 
Sunday. 

But  as  I  sat  here  listening  to  this  de- 
bate, I  wondered  whether  some  people 
ai-e  not  trying  to  extend  the  propoganda 
value  that  the  North  Koreans  obviously 
Intended  when  they  took  the  Pueblo. 

I  think  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  pointed  out,  and  he 
pointed  out  qtute  convincingly,  that 
there  are  many  aspects  that  he  would 
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not  bring  out  on  this  floor.  I  join  with 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and  also  with 
the  minority  leader  wlien  lie  stated  that 
certain  planning  contingencies  were  in- 
adequate as  the  ship  was  seized.  But 
I  think  the  activities  of  tlie  Unitc-d  States 
since  the  seizuie  of  the  sJiip  have  not 
been  as  portrayed  by  the  Indonesian 
statesman  whose  remarks  were  just 
quoted  to  the  effect  that,  "the  United 
States  lias  backed  off."  and  has  net  re- 
sponded ma.s.5ivcly  and  convincingly  in 
retaliation,  to  quote  the  gentleman. 

I  .spent  quite  a  bit  of  time  in  Korea. 
I  was  with  an  8th  Army  that  consisted 
ct  seven  U.S.  divisions  and  12  South 
Korean  divisions  and  our  objective  was 
Wonsan  Harbor.  We  piobably  could 
have  reached  that  harbor  in  3  months 
at  the  cost  of  about  15,000  men  killed 
in  action.  We  also  left  a  fleet  unit  of  U.S. 
Navy  elements,  including  fAO  divisions 
that  took  30  days  to  get  into  Wonsan 
Harbor  at  one  time  in  1950,  just  trying 
I ,  get  past  the  mines. 

So  I  think  the  people  who  want  mas- 
.sive  and  convincing  retaliation  should 
rralize  that  Wonsan  Harbor  is  12  miles 
inland,  and  I  doubt  that  we  could  have 
reached  Wonsan  without  involving  as 
many  men  and  units  as  it  would  have 
liken  previously. 

I  also  know  the  crew  and  ship  was 
moved  to  a  place  closer  to  the  Russian 
bprder,  probably  with  the  thought  that 
i;  we  tried  to  take  that  ship,  we  would 
menace  not  only  the  North  Korean  port, 
but  a  Russian  port. 

I  think  the  administration  and  the 
State  Department  have  taken  all  these 
things  into  coni;ideration  in  not  coming 
out  with  nias.sive  and  convincing  retalia- 
tion that  would  do  one  thing— that  is. 
cause  excessive  loss  of  American  lives 
and  not  accompli.sh  the  returning  of  the 
Pueblo  or  the  crew  any  quicker  than  v.r 
can  probably  get  those  crew  memljers 
back.  I  think  probably  it  would  have 
brought  about  thousands  of  American 
casualties  in  an  area  where  we  do  not 
have  to  spend  those  casualties. 

I  think  the  chairman  of  our  Armed 
Sen-ices  Committee  pointed  up  in  his  re- 
marks that  we  have  taken  many  steps  to 
correct  the  military  inadequacies  in  that 
basic  area. 

Once  again.  I  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  on  his  statements  as  far 
as  they  reflect  on  the  crew  of  the  Pueblo 
und  the  activities  the  United  States  is 
making  for  the  families. 

Certainly  I  suppwrt  the  legislation  the 
cnairman  of  that  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee is  bringing  out.  I  also  think  the 
United  States  should  act  with  rational 
intelligence.  I  think  the  activities  of  this 
administration  have  been  taken  properly. 
I  thank  the  fzentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
tune  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  S-^HADEnERCl. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
congratulate  the  gentleman  for  taking 
this  hour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  patient  people. 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  we  have  waited  6 
months  in  relative  silence,  abiding  by 
the  wishes  of  our  Government  leaders 
that  we  not  upset  the  applecart  as  offi- 
cials with  diplomatic  nicety  negotiated 


for  the  release  of  82  captured  Pueblo 
crewmen. 

As  far  as  1  am  concerned.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, time  has  run  out  for  the  powder  puff 
negotiators. 

My  iiatience,  the  patience  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  patience  of  the  American 
people  has  run  out. 

A  fourth-rate  international  power, 
Mr.  Speaker,  imprisons  82  innocent 
American  boys.  Eighty-two,  tlieir  age, 
seized  and  imprisoned  at  the  scene  of 
arson  and  rioting  in  our  own  streets, 
would  bring  down  the  wrath  of  the  left- 
VN-ing.  liberal,  welfare  statists  in  the 
Nation — and  the  same  Government  offi- 
cials, malingering  over  the  relca.se  of  the 
82  Pueblo  crewmen,  w^ld  be  knocking 
on  the  jail  doors  to  Irop  the  rioters. 

They  liave  done  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
all  know,  with  an  enthusiasm  for  justice 
sadly  lacking  when  it  comes  to  the 
Pueblo  crew. 

Somewhere,  Mr.  Speaker,  v.ithin  the 
vast  framework  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment there  must  be  someone  with  intes- 
tinal fortitude,  courage,  and  conviction 
sufficient  to  handle  the  propagandists  of 
the  North  Korean  Government.  If  there 
is.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  find  him  and 
give  iiim  the  authority  and  backing  to 
lead  us  in  a  public,  abaveboard  con- 
frontation on  the  issue  of  our  82  Amer- 
ican boys. 

It  is  obvious  the  cookie  pushers  aie 
playing  games  v.ith  their  freedom.  It  is 
a  game  that  besmirches  our  American 
heritage;  it  is  a  game  that  can  be  ended 
with  an  ultimatum — release  the  Pucblu 
crew  or  we  v.. 11  come  and  get  them. 

Either  we  are  big  enousih  to  do  it  or 
too  weak  to  tackle  it.  In  eitiier  event, 
the  American  peoiilc  rue  entitled  to 
know. 

It  is  evident  that  tlii.n  is  tiot  just  a 
matter  of  selfi.sh  pride:  it  is  a  matter  of 
principle  where  law  and  order — interna- 
tional justice — will  survive.  In  a  world 
where  the  threat  of  nuclear  annihilation 
is  ever  present  it  is  more  important  than 
ever  that  law  and  order  reign  supreme — 
on  the  seas  and  on  the  land.  America  is 
the  leader  of  the  free  world.  It  has  an 
obligation  and  responsibility  to  ^^tand  up 
and  be  counted  on  the  rdde  of  'aw  and 
order.  Small,  insignificant  dictatorships 
survive  because  they  .stand  un  the  prin- 
ciple of  save  face.  What  about  this 
country?  Must  we  continue  to  take  these 
diplomatic,  political,  and  military  insults 
and  merely  turn  the  other  cheek? 

It  disturbs  mo.  when  -at  look  at  the 
total  picture  of  the  Pueblo,  that  so  litt'e 
has  been  revealed  as  to  the  circum- 
.^tances  surrounding  the  incident  The 
table  of  organization  of  the  U.S.  Gjvci-n- 
ment  places  the"  Pueblo  under  the  direct 
responsibility  of  a  civilian  agency.  Hei-e 
we  have  a  Navy  ship,  opcrat'  d  by  a  Navy 
commander  and  a  Navy  crew  with  tre- 
mendous traditions  of  responsibility  on 
the  high  seas,  under  the  command  of 
.=ome  civilian  who  perhaps  has  no 
knowledge  of  sucli  traditions.  There  liave 
been  no  satisfactory-  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions such  as  these: 

First.  Was  the  Navy  informed  at  the 
time  of  the  incident  that  one  of  its  .-^hips 
was  in  trouble? 

Second.  If  it  was  not  informed  at  the 
time  of  the  incident,  who  failed  to  give 


this  information  to  the  Navy?  Wliy  was 
there  a  delay — it  is  generally  accepted 
that  there  was  a  1-iiour  and  40-muiute 
interval  before  the  Navy  received  the 
information — too  late  to  take  effective 
action?  Who  was  lesponsiblc  lor  not 
giving  this  information  to  the  Navy 
command? 

Third.   Was   the   commander   of   the 
ship  ordered  to  surrender  or  was  it  sug- 
gested to  him  that  it  would  be  permis-  ; 
sible  for  him  to  surrender  the  sli'p  and 
the  crew? 

Fourth.  Who  is  the  one  pei-son  who 
gave  the  final  order  to  the  commander 
of  the  Pueblo  to  surrender  if  that  order 
was  given? 

Fifth.  If  the  order  to  surrender  was 
not  given  to  the  commander  of  the  ship, 
just  what  did  transpire  between  the  ship 
and  the  civilian  agency  under  whose 
command  it  operated? 

Sixth.  Finally,  why  did  this  Govern- 
ment not  take  effective  action  to  keep 
the  ship  from  falling  into  enemy  hands 
before  it  was  towed  into  enemy  territory? 
Tliere  are  just  too  many  unanswered 
questions  surrounding  the  Pueblo  inci- 
dent, to  say  nothing  of  the  lack  of  effec- 
tive action  to  have  the  ship  returned. 
What  t>others  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
.someone  liidden  in  the  woodwork  of  the 
bureaucracy  can  give  up  American  ter- 
ritory and  surrender  82  men  to  an  enemy 
in  a  time  of  i>eace  without  being  named 
and  thus  without  being  accountable  for 
the  decision.  If  this  can  go  on  without 
the  public  l)eing  informed,  who  is  to 
know  wlien  a  greater  piece  of  American 
territory  is  surrendered  and  a  rreater 
number  of  American  citizens  committed 
to  the  enemy? 

The  Pueblo  incident  is  not  insi'^nifi- 
cr.nt.  It  forms  a  precedent  for  similar 
and  continuing  action  on  a  greater  .<;cale. 
The  people  have  a  right  to  know.  Cer- 
tainly, Congress  has  a  right  to  know  but, 
like  the  people,  we  have  been  kept  in  the 
dark  by  meaningless  doubletalk  and 
half  truths. 

The  families  of  the  men  on  the  Pueblo 
have  certainly  shown  a  great  deal  of  re- 
straint. Their  fi-ustrations  must  be  un- 
bearable. It  is  time  this  administ'ation 
squares  with  them  and  with  all  the 
younc  men  who  havs  been  asked  to  give 
their  all  in  support  of  our  Government. 
Su'-ely.  the  philosopliy  that  permits 
83  of  our  men  M  rot  in  a  foreign  prison 
without  effective  action  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  free  them  was  not  the  uliimat," 
intent  of  the  inaugural  statement  by  the 
late  President.  John  F.  Kennedy: 

A5k  not  what  yjur  country  can  do  ior  you. 
ask  wlint  you  can  do  for  your  country. 

^Tr.  SCHEELE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentl'^man  from  Wisconsin. 

I  yield  nov.-  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Burke  1. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  va'ious  times  during  the  histoiy  of  our 
Nation  there  have  been  m?ny  laliying 
cries  such  as.  "Dont  shoot  until  you  see 
the  whites  of  their  eyes";  "Remember  tiie 
Alamo":  Remember  the  Maine'':  "Re- 
member Pea.l  Harbor':  and  now  the 
latest  being,  "Remember  the  Pueblo'. 

In  all  othei  instance'  cxceot  that  with 
the  Pueblo,  when  we  uttered  these  : ally- 
ing words,  our  counti-y  was  at  war  with 
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the  involved  nation,  and  the  rallying 
words  were  intended  to  repay  the  enemy 
for  previous  acts  of  infamy  against  our 
country  and  its  people. 

Since  January  23.  1968,  when  the 
U  S.S.  Pueblo,  with  83  men  aboard,  was 
taken  captive  by  the  North  Koreans  in 
the  Sea  of  Japan  and  taken  by  the  North 
Koreans  to  Wonsan,  our  American  peo- 
ple have  been  shocked  by  the  ineptness 
of  our  country  to  respond  and  take  af- 
firmative retaliatoi-y  action. 

Recently,  because  of  daily  articles 
published  in  local  papers  in  my  district, 
which  request  the  readers  to  clip,  sign, 
and  mail  a  reminder  of  the  Pueblo  to  a 
Congressman,  or  other  Federal  official, 
advising  him  that  the  reader  is  disturbed 
that  no  results  have  thus  far  been 
achieved  in  this  shocking  incident,  I  have 
received  many  copies  of  the  clippings 
with  the  request  that  I,  as  a  Congress- 
man, do  something  about  this  situation. 
I  wish  to  .state  that  as  a  Congressman. 
I,  as  well  as  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
aae  deeply  concerned,  and  the  fact  that 
the  son  of  a  good  friend  of  mine  is  a 
member  of  the  Pueblo  crew  has  been, 
and  still  is,  a  continual  reminder  of  the 
Pueblo  incident.  Although,  I.  like  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  have 
spoken  out  in  speeches  and  in  state- 
ments on  the  House  floor,  unfortunately 
there  is  little  that  we  can  do  as  Con- 
gressmen, other  than  demand  the  White 
House  take  stronger  action. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  administra- 
tion did  not  take  immediate  military  ac- 
tion following  the  incident,  and  in  my 
opinion  the  failure  of  the  administration 
to  show  strong  and  decisive  leadership 
initially  resulted  in  our  losing  our  tacti- 
cal advantage. 

In  all  fairness  hindsight  Is  better  than 
foresight,  but  I  feel  we  should  have  im- 
mediately landed  troops  on  the  shores  of 
Wonsan  Harbor  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
retrieving  the  members  of  the  crew  and 
thereafter,  quickly  and  speedily  conduct- 
ing them  to  the  security  of  our  American 
bases  in  the  Far  East. 

Unfortunately,  because  the  President, 
as  Commander  in  Chief  of  all  armed  serv- 
ices, and  the  State  and  Defense  Depart- 
ments which  are  branches  of  the  execu- 
tive department,  did  not  see  fit  to  take 
such  action,  the  people  of  our  country 
must  now  wait  while  our  Government's 
representatives  sit  at  the  bargaining  table 
with  the  North  Koreans. 

The  sad  part  of  this  decision  by  the 
administration  is  that  the  83  crew  mem- 
bers of  the  Pueblo,  who  were  taken  pris- 
oner, must  now  suffer  the  indignities  and 
the  hardships  which  are  undoubtedly 
being  inflicted  on  them  by  the  North  Ko- 
rean barbarians. 

Like  you,  then.  I,  too,  am  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  delay  by  our  counti-y  in 
securing  the  release  of  our  American 
sailors  who  are  being  held  prisoner,  and 
I  am  indeed  frustrated  that  the  Members 
of  Congiess  can  do  so  little  since  the  re- 
lease of  these  men  is  now  dependent  sole'y 
upon  the  success  of  the  President  and  the 
representatives  of  our  Government,  in 
their  negotiations  with  the  North  Ko- 
reans. 

The  negotiations  are  being  handled  by 
the  U.N.  Military  Armistice  Commission, 
the  senior  member  of  which  is  Maj.  Gen. 


Gilbert  H.  Woodward,  who  is  meeting 
with  the  North  Korean  representatives  in 
Panmunjom.  The  U.N.  Military  Armistice 
Commission  was  set  up  by  the  United 
Nations  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  between  the  United  Nations  and 
the  North  Koreans  in  1953.  Since  our 
country  has  rcfu.sed  to  recognize  the 
North  Korean  Government,  our  State 
Department  has  not  participated  in  any 
of  the  negotiations  for  the  release  of  the 
crew  members  of  the  Pueblo. 

To  date  there  have  been  19  confiden- 
tial meetings  at  Panmunjom  between  the 
United  Nations  representatives,  who  are, 
in  fact,  the  representatives  of  our  gov- 
ernment, and  the  north  Koreans.  I  have 
previously  indicated  that  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  White  House  allowed  our 
country  to  lose  the  initiative  at  the  out- 
set and  it  is  now  even  more  unfortunate 
that  it  has  kept  from  the  American  peo- 
ple and  even  the  Members  of  Congress, 
the  results,  if  any,  of  what  progress  has 
been  made  at  any  of  the  confidential 
meetings  which  have  been  held  thus  far. 

In  fact,  if  the  officers  of  our  State  De- 
partment even  had  knowledge  of  the 
present  whereabouts  of  the  crew  mem- 
bers of  the  Pueblo  they  have  not  so  in- 
dicated. Thus,  many  questions  have  been 
raised  as  to  how  many  of  the  crew  mem- 
bers, if  any,  are  still  alive. 

Since  matters  pertaining  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  are  the  direct 
responsibility  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  the  American  people 
.should  recognize  how  frustrating  it  is  for 
Members  of  Congress  whose  actions  are 
limited  to  speaking  out  and  demanding 
that  similar  incidents  do  not  occur  in 
the  future. 

In  fairness,  it  is  a  little  late  now  for  any 
of  us  to  try  to  second  guess  the  President 
by  saying  that  the  Pueblo  should  not 
have  been  in  North  Korean  waters  at  the 
time  of  its  capture,  but  the  public  cer- 
tainly can  and  does  have  the  right  to  de- 
mand to  know  why  an  American  intelli- 
gence ship  with  vast  amounts  of  valu- 
able intelligence  equipment  was  allowed 
in  an  area  where  it  could  be  captured, 
without  proper  air  cover  and  without  res- 
cue standby  available  to  cover  the  crew 
in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 

The  public  also  has  the  right  to  know 
why  the  captain  of  the  ship  was  not  given 
instructions  to  immediately  blow  up  the 
ship  and  its  equipment  at  the  first  sign 
of  danger  by  any  obvious  foreign  power. 

I  join  with  the  tired  Americans  of  to- 
day. Like  them  I.  too,  am  tired;  not 
physically  tired,  but  just  plain  tired  of 
-seeing  our  country,  the  strongest  nation 
in  the  world,  spiritually,  morally,  and 
physically,  allowing  ourselves  to  be 
uushed  around  by  North  Korea.  North 
Vietnam,  or  by  any  foreign  nation,  and 
the  same  time  having  to  apologize  for 
their  acts  of  aggression. 

It  is  the  bully  that  always  starts  the 
fights,  and  also  like  some  of  our  nations 
in  todays  world,  he  is  always  looking  for 
a  fight  until  someone  strong  enough  calls 
his  bluff.  I  am  sure  that  we  are,  as  a  na- 
tion, strong  enough  to  let  the  bullying 
belligerent  nations  know  that  we  are 
tired  of  being  threatened  or  intimidated. 
We  should  not,  by  our  actions,  indicate 
to  any  nation  that  we  will  pay  ransom  as 


a  reward  for  their  wrongdoing.  We  owe  it 
to  our  military  men  to  guarantee  to  them, 
that  we  as  a  nation  will  show  the  same 
courage  in  dealing  with  belligerent  na- 
tions that  we  expect  of  our  fighting  men 
on  the  field  of  battle. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Burke  1. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 

MONTCOMERYl. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  ScHERLEl  for  bringing  this  impor- 
tant matter  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  about  6  months  ago  tl.'^ 
U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  83  courageous  officers 
and  crewmen  were  taken  captive  by 
North  Korea.  The  American  people  ha\r' 
not  forgotten  the  Pueblo.  And  we  arc 
sure  the  American  Government  has  not 
eitlier.  But  when  will  it  act  to  free  this 
ship  and  its  men? 

I  have  a  ver>'  special  interest  In  the 
welfare  of  the  crew  since  T2c.  Rodnev 
H.  Duke  and  Gunnersmate  Ic.  Kenneth 
R.  Wadley,  both  members  of  the  Pueblo 
crew,  are  from  my  congressional  district 
Naturally,  our  first  concern  is  the  safety 
of  these  men. 

Administration  spokesmen  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  in  the  State  Departmei  " 
preached  calm  and  judicious  restraint 
The  White  House  theory  was  that  quiet — 
even  .secret — diplomacy  would  resolve  the 
entire  affair.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  ad- 
vised the  North  Koreans  to  "keep  their 
cool."  Many  said  that  in  the  face  of  sucli 
incidents.  America  must  "keep  its  cool 
And  not  be  unduly  upset. 

The  American  people  have  kept  their 
cool:  they  have  been  amazingly  patient 
and  understanding.  They  realize  that 
with  the  commitment  in  Vietnam,  Amer- 
ican ability  to  carry  out  additional  non- 
nuclear  military  activity  is  limited.  Bu: 
the  fact  remains:  The  Pueblo  and  its 
crew  must  be  returned.  This  Nation  can- 
not hope  to  retain  the  respect  of  its  ow^l 
citizens,  let  alone  the  rest  of  the  world, 
if  the  North  Koreans  are  to  be  allowea 
to  be  successful  in  this  act  of  piracy. 

Unfortunately,  the  North  Korean^ 
have  not  followed  Secretary  Rusk's  ad- 
vice. They  have  not  kept  their  cool.  The 
have  abused  American  negotiators  at  the 
Panmunjom  meetings  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  to  get  the  ship  and  mev. 
released  without  military'  action.  They 
have  humiliated  the  United  States  before 
the  whole  world.  And  now  there  are 
rumors  that  the  crew  of  the  Pueblo  i- 
to  be  tried  as  war  criminals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  much  longer  must 
Americans  put  up  with  this  humilia- 
tion? 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois  has  pointed  out 
that  on  July  23  it  will  have  been  6  months 
since  the  Pueblo  has  been  seized  and  still 
these  Americans  have  not  been  released 

We  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  road 
of  diplomacy:  I  say  let  us  get  these  men 
back  home  no  matter  what  it  takes  oi 
what  we  have  to  do  to  do  it. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  to  the  d'.stlngulshed  eentleman 
from  South  Carolina   [Mr.  Watson  1. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman  from   Iowa    I  Mr.   ScherleI    de- 
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serves  the  admiration  of  all  patriotic 
Americans  for  his  constant  efforts  over 
the  past  6  months  to  remind  this  admin- 
istration that  an  American  ship  has  been 
seized  in  an  act  of  piracy  without  par- 
allel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  never  before  in  the  his- 
torj-  of  this  Nation  have  the  American 
people  been  subjected  to  such  national 
humiliation  as  when  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration failed  to  take  positive  steps 
to  recover  the  Pueblo  and  its  crew  last 
January.  Such  action  I  urged  immedi- 
ately after  it  was  captured,  and.  while 
the  rescue  of  our  men  will  be  infinitely 
more  difficult  today,  for  their  sake  and 
the  prestige  of  our  Nation,  .something 
must  be  done. 

Without  a  doubt,  this  is  the  most 
weak-kneed  administration  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Republic.  Rather  than  taking 
immediate  steps  to  challenge  this  inter- 
national banditrj-  in  the  beginning,  the 
administration  acted  as  if  nothing  had 
liappened.  When  North  Korea  captured 
the  ship,  at  least  the  President  could 
have  permitted  the  seizure  of  several 
i.orth  Korean  vessels  to  be  used  as  host- 
ages when  the  bargaining  process  began. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  United  States- 
North  Korean  talks  at  Panmunjom  re- 
garding the  Pueblo  have  produced  noth- 
ing more  than  the  usual  propaganda 
victory  for  the  Communists.  Well,  the 
time  for  talk  has  long  passed.  It  ended 
the  moment  the  ship  was  seized.  The 
Pueblo  and  its  crew  members  are  not 
i.awns  in  a  chess  game  to  be  maneuvered 
at  will  by  .some  cynical  Communist  dip- 
lomat. The  only  language  the  Commu- 
i.ists  seem  to  understand  is  that  of  force. 
I  for  one  do  not  believe  that  the  time  is 
too  late  to  get  our  men  back,  if  not  the 
.ship  itself.  But,  in  order  to  do  this,  the 
administration  must  be  willing  to  implc- 
1  r.ent  talk  with  resolute  assurance  that 
.such  military  steps  as  may  be  neces- 
.<-ar>'  to  return  these  fellow  Americans 
will  be  used. 

It  is  unconscionable  for  this  Nation 
to  ask  young  servicemen  to  risk  their 
lives  for  our  country  and  for  us  to  ri.sk 
:;othing  for  them  when  they  are  illegally 
captured  by  a  fourth -rate  Conrmunist 
country. 

Mr.   SCHERLE.   I    thank   the   distin- 
uished    gentleman   from   South   Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Watson]  for  his  outstanding 
lemarks. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
-  enlleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  I  Mr. 
Winn]. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  ScherleI  for 
yielding.  I.  along  with  the  other  Members 
if  the  House  wish  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  I  Mr.  ScherleI  for 
taking  this  special  order.  I  want  to  also 
commend  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois 
Mrs.  Reid]  for  her  wonderful  idea  of 
having  the  Nation  salute  the  Pueblo  next 
Sunday. 

I  might  say  at  this  time  that  2  hours 
ago  I  went  on  my  local  radio  station  in 
the  congressional  district  which  it  is  my 
iionor  to  represent  and  urged  the  people 
in  my  district  and  my  State  to  partici- 
Date  in  Mrs.  Reid's  fine  idea  and  urged 
them    to    do    everything    possible    and 


urged  them  to  urge  their  neighbors  to 
participate.  I  say  this  t>ccau.se  this  is  one 
way  that  we  can  show  our  support  of  our 
men  overseas. 

I,  too,  like  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
this  Chamber  am  interested  in  the  Pueblo 
crew,  since  I  have  a  constituent,  Charles 
Crandell,  who  was  injured  by  the  North 
Koreans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  4  I  wTote  to  the 
SecretaiT  of  State  asking  for  some  action 
and  some  clarification  of  our  policy,  but 
like  many  of  us  I  have  received  several 
inconsequential  reports  and  a  lot  of  gob- 
bledygook  with  reference  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  remind  the 
Members  of  this  Chamber  that  Secretarj- 
Katzenbach  told  us  that  the  administra- 
tion is  trying  to  get  a  relea.se  of  the 
Pueblo  and  her  crew.  I  would  certainly 
hope  so  and  I  hope  that  we  will  all  re- 
call that  statement.  He  indicated  that  the 
President  was  "moderately  hopeful." 
whatever  that  jargon  means.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  the  President  was  tak- 
ing "precautionary  measures." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  for  one  would  hope  that 
the  President  would  take  more  definite 
leadership  and  a  more  definite  .stand  to 
prove  to  the  Communist  world  that  this 
country  cannot  be  pushed  around  time 
and  again  even  by  a  tenth-rate  power. 
North  Korea,  without  expecting  some 
.sort  of  retaliation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  seizure  of  the 
Pueblo  I  have  received  many  letters  and 
telegrams  from  adamant  and  bewildered 
Americans  asking  what  it  all  means.  I 
believe  that  it  signals  a  long  seige  of 
trouble  and  shadow  dancing  with  hit- 
and-run  Communi-st  military  powers. 

Certainly  this  country  has  got  to  take 
a  e.:>od  hard  look  at  its  own  foreign  policy 
and  as  the  Boy  Scout  motto  says,  we 
must  "Be  Prepared." 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  to 
the  day  after  the  Pueblo  was  seized  I 
urged  the  executive  branch  to  go  right 
into  Wonsan  Harbor  and  get  the  ship. 
If  we  had  done  this  then  the  embarrass- 
ing situation  of  world  ignominy  that  we 
are  in  at  this  hour  would  have  been 
avoided.  Furthermore.  82  Americans 
would  not  be  sitting  somewhere  in  North 
Korean  jails  wondering  when  their  coun- 
try is  going  to  get  off  its  duff  and  get 
them  home. 

On  this  floor  I  said  on  Januar\'  25. 
1968: 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  go  Into  Wonsan 
Harbor  and   retake   the  U.S.S.  Pueblo   . 

And  on  January  30. 1968: 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  would  run  out  In 
Vietnam — or  apologize  for  the  TJ.8.S.  Pueblo 
being  on  the  high  seas — or  decline  to  con- 
front Communist  force  with  force  In  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  affairs,  contribute  to  ag- 
gression bv  encouraging  the  belief  that  Amer- 
ica Is  indecisive  In  Its  will  to  fight  for 
freedom. 

The  Johnson  administration  has 
goofed  up  this  country  something  awful. 


It  has  goofed  up  our  money.  II  has  goofed 
up  our  criminal  laws.  It  has  goofed  up  in 
Vietnam  and  in  the  case  of  the  Pueblo  its 
goof-up  is  demonstrated  and  continuing. 
The  Pneblo  should  never  liave  been  as- 
signed to  this  type  of  duty  without  air 
cover  or  a  task  force  nearby  or  at  least 
a  submarine  to  cover  should  it  be  at- 
tacked. It  is  not  as  though  this  Govern- 
ment and  its  military  leaders  and  the 
President  did  not  know  the  North  Kore- 
ans might  tiT  to  seize  the  Pueblo.  North 
Korea  had  talked  tough  for  some  time 
and  the  fact  that  its  .seizure  was  a  day- 
to-day  risk  was  well  known  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  advi.sers. 

Yet  despite  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
North  Korea  acted  and  captured  the  ship 
with  all  its  classified  equipment.  it3  class- 
ified codes,  its  American  crewmen,  this 
administration  and  its  military  did  not 
have  a  single  answer  ready.  They  did  not 
know  what  to  say  or  what  to  do.  This  is 
a  sorry  record.  It  is  another  example  of 
why  we  need  a  new  administration  to 
restore  responsibility  and  leadership  in 
Government  again  for  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Tlie  American  Government  should  not 
make  commitments  that  it  cannot  or 
will  not  keep.  It  should  not  a.sk  men  to 
sen-e  In  areas  where  it  is  unwilling  to 
protect  them.  It  should  not  allow  little 
nations  to  commit  acts  of  piracy  against 
the  United  States  and  leave  them  unre- 
solved, by  force  if  necessary,  .iust  be- 
cause they  are  little  or  come  at  a  time 
of  overextension. 

Any  nation  or  any  individual  any- 
where in  the  world  who  commits  an  act 
of  piracy  or  aggression  or  murder  again.st 
an  American  or  an  American  plane  or  an 
American  warship  should  know  in  ad- 
vance that  they  will  pay  for  it  through 
the  no.se. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  .should  tell  the  North 
Koreans  to  release  the  Pueblo  crew.  We 
.should  not  ask  them.  We  .should  tell  the 
United  Nations  that  unless  North  Korea 
releases  the  Pueblo  crew  we  will  act  in 
retaliation  if  we  must.  And  if  we  do  have 
to  act,  then  let  it  be  .swift,  decisive,  and 
damned  expensive  for  North  Korea. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  also  tell  the 
North  Korean  Government  that  if  they 
so  much  as  harm  the  hair  on  a  single 
American  Pueblo  crewman's  head,  the 
retaliation  will  be  correspondingly  se- 
verely increased. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  had  the  right  idea 
when  he  said  "walk  softly  and  carry  a 
big  stick."  but.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  once 
In  a  while  the  time  comes  when  you  have 
to  use  the  big  stick.  Apparently,  in  the 
case  of  the  Pueblo,  this  was  one  of  those 
times  and  we  should  have  been  prepared 
to  use  it. 

The  failure  of  the  present  administra- 
tion to  anticipate  the  Pueblo  seizure  and 
to  ask  immediately  to  retrieve  the  vessel 
and  its  crew,  is  an  international  black- 
eye  It  is  a  public  disgrace.  Every  day 
that  this  vessel  and  its  crew  remain  in 
captivity  in  North  Korea  by  ar  act  of 
piracy,  our  American  position  reflects 
weakness  and  dishonor  before  the  world. 
It  is  a  betrayal  of  the  American  crewmen 
of  the  Pueblo  as  well  as  the  people  of  the 
United  Stateb.  because  it  is  bound  to  en- 
courage further  aggression  upon  our  cit- 
izens, both  civil  and  military. 
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We  of  this  Congress  salute  the  brave 
members  of  the  families  of  the  Pueblo 
crew,  who  watch  and  wonder  and  wait. 
Six  months  is  far  too  long  for  this  to 
have  been  permitted  to  go  on.  It  is  utterly 
disgraceful. 

Mr  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time,  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Van  Deerlin  I  in  whose  district,  or  nearby 
his  district,  the  skipper  of  the  Pueblo  and 
his  wife  resided. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

In  my  district.  I  wil  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Scherle  1  that  very 
many  service  families  reside,  and  of 
course  this  incident  has  been  felt  with 
special  impact  in  San  Diego,  where  there 
are  families  of  many  other  men  who  are 
in  Communist  captivity.  Tliere  are  or- 
ganized in  San  Diego  some  35  wives  of 
American  flyers  who  have  been  .shot 
down  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  essential 
diffeiience  between  our  form  of  govern- 
ment and  that  of  the  Communist  powers, 
or  that  of  any  other  totalitarian  govern- 
ment, is  the  concern  we  feel  for  the 
individual. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  not  only  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  for  taking  this 
time  today,  and  those  Members  who  have 
participated  with  the  gentleman,  and 
who  have  emulated  the  gentleman  in  his 
position,  but  I  commend  the  gentleman 
for  the  restraint  that  he  has  .shown. 

I  believe  that  what  we  must  emphasize 
here  is  that  what  is  done  is  done,  and  our 
concern  must  be  from  tliis  point  forward 
the  safety  and  well-being  of  those  82  men 
who  are  incarcerated.  God  knows  where, 
in  North  Korea. 

And  I.  without  apologizing,  as  the  gen- 
tleman f.om  New  Hampshire  suggests, 
without  apologizing  one  moment  for  any- 
thing that  has  gone  before,  or  for  the 
State  Department's  attitude  as  it  some- 
times appears.  I  would  surely  echo  the 
statement  from  the  Department  of  State 
which  represents  the  prime  American 
consideration  in  this  particular  hour  of 
travail,  and  that  is  that  America  will 
n  it  be  satisf.ed  that  justice  has  been 
done,  and  that  th's  incident  is  termi- 
nated, until  every  last  member  of  the 
Pueblo's  crew  has  been  returned  safely 
to  his  native  shoies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  American  shares 
the  resentment  and  the  sense  of  outrage 
generated  by  North  Korea's  seizure  of  the 
U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  its  crew.  Every  Amer- 
ican experiences  the  sense  of  fnistration 
brought  about  by  the  long  delay  in  ef- 
fecting the  release  of  the  crew  members. 
Every  patriotic  and  able-bodied  Ameri- 
can male  would  gladly  tike  up  arms  and 
march  to  bring  about  that  release  by 
force  if  it  were  po.ssiblol 

Unfortunately,  the  unpleasant  but 
hard  facts  are  that  it  is  not  immediately 
possible.  An  attack  on  North  Korea 
would  almost  surely  result  in  the  execu- 
tion of  all  82  surviving  crewmembers. 
Since  the  safety  of  the  nden  must  be  and 
will  be  our  first  consideration  we  are 
limited  in  our  rescue  attempts  in  deal- 
ing with  a  nation  which  has  shown  no 
regard  for  international  rules  regarding 
the  humane  treatment  otf  prisoners.  It  is 
humiliating  to  this  country  to  be  forced 


to  rely  on  diplomatic  steps  with  their 
intenninable  delays  when  every  instinct 
cries  out  for  the  launching  of  a  rescue 
attempt  in  force. 

The  families  of  the  imprisoned  men, 
united  in  their  anguish,  grieve  for  their 
loved  ones,  and  they  wonder,  as  must 
the  men  themselvts.  why  a  mighty  nation 
such  as  this  should  be  powerless  to  pluck 
the  men  from  their  prison. 

We  are  not  dealing  with  a  civilized  na- 
tion which  abides  by  accepted  rules  of 
conduct,  however.  We  are  dealing  with  a 
nation  which  has  not  hesitated  to  send 
assassins  to  attempt  to  kill  the  president 
of  a  neighboring  state.  It  is  a  nation 
which  would  not  hesitate  to  execute 
prisoners  in  the  event  of  an  attack,  a  na- 
tion which  indeed  has  taken  those  pris- 
oners only  by  reason  of  its  willingness  to 
violate  internationally  accepted  codes  of 
conduct. 

Our  Government,  sharing  as  it  does 
the  feelings  of  the  people,  bears  the  bur- 
den of  responsibility  for  preserving  the 
lives  of  the  crewmembers  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  so.  With  this  responsibility 
a  foremost  consideration,  this  Nation  will 
take  every  possible  step  to  bring  about 
their  release  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. In  the  words  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment: 

The  U.S.  Government  firmly  Intends  to 
continue  to  pursue  Its  efforts  to  teek  the  re- 
turn of  the  Pueblo  and  her  crew.  This  situa- 
tion will  not  be  resolved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  United  St-ates  until  the  crew  and  the 
vessel  are  returned. 

I  know  I  speak  for  every  American 
when  I  pray  God  that  this  be  soon. 

GENERAL     LEAVE 

•  Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legLslative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
the  Pueblo. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <  Mr.  Pat- 
ten > .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
a  naval  officer  during;  the  Korean  war,  I 
served  with  an  LSMR  squadron  which 
tojk  part  in  a  ship-to-.shore  exchange  of 
bombardment  with  the  Communists  in 
Wonsan  Harbor.  During  that  tour  of 
duty,  I  even  had  occasion  to  swim  in  tlie 
ocean  off  that  same  North  Korean  port 
city  where  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  was  taken 
after  it  was  seized.  My  interest  in  the 
Pueblo  incident  stems  in  part  from  these 
experiences.  What  if  such  a  seizure  had 
taken  my  ship  then? 

My  experiences  in  Wonsan  were  17 
years  apo  during  wartime- — but  after  the 
Panmunjom  negotiations  had  begun.  But 
the  international  law  of  the  sea  has  not 
changed — at  least  officially — during  the 
ensuing  years.  As  I  understand  it,  inter- 
national law  requires  that  ships  which 
are  believed  to  have  violated  territorial 
waters  be  escorted  out  to  sea,  not  taken 
captive.  Yet,  just  6  months  ago,  this  in- 
ternational law  was  violated  by  North 
Korea,  and  the  Pueblo  was  taken  captive 
off  Wonsan — so  far  as  we  know  In  Inter- 
national waters.  And  we  do  not  know — 
or  at  least  I  do  not  know  after  listening 
to  the  highest  officials  of  our  Nation's 
present  administration  contradict  each 
other  on  the  location  of  this  ship  before 


nationwide    TV    audiences — whether    it 
was  or  was  not  In  Korean  waters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  thousands 
of  lives  and  the  billions  of  dollars  that 
were  committed  lo  the  Korean  war,  and 
since  then  to  U.S.  preparedness  through- 
out the  world.  I  believe  it  is  tragic  that 
it  was  possible  for  the  Pueblo  to  be  seized 
with  impunity,  that  there  was  no  sig- 
nificant response  from  our  Commander 
in  Chief,  and  that  the  plight  of  this  ship 
and  its  crew  were  allowed  to  become  a 
major  American  dilemma. 

The  Johnson  administration,  caught 
with  its  very  costly  and  supposedly  elab- 
orate guard  down,  sat  on  its  hands.  There 
was  no  effective  response  by  our  mllitaiy 
forces  during  the  time  the  Pueblo  and  it.^ 
crew  were  being  seized  and  during  tlie  J 
hours  it  took  to  force  the  .ship  into  port. 
The  high-powered  administration  strat- 
egists apparently  still  have  no  adequate 
response  to  the  situation — either  diplo- 
matic or  military. 

Clearly,  immediate  reaction  to  thl.-. 
hostile  act,  to  the  hijacking  by  Nortl) 
Korean  forces,  was  not  a  congressional 
responsibility.  An  immediate  executi\e 
decision  was  required  by  the  circum- 
stances, but  none  was  forthcomirif: 
Why? 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  make  foreign  ix)licy,  just  as 
the  President  conducts  the  post  of  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Military  and 
Naval  Establishment.  But  the  President 
has  failed  to  meet  the  direct  challenge 
of  the  North  Korean  tvunboats — whether 
it  was  from  a  failure  of  our  elaborate  and 
costly  defense  and  communications  sys- 
tems or  some  other  error,  misjuderaen: 
or  failure  to  act. 

The  President's  failure  to  meet  thi.. 
military  and  diplomatic  challenge  re- 
flects a  glaring  lack  of  decisiveness  or 
efficiency  that  can  only  be  explained  by 
faulty  administration  policies,  practice.- 
or  readiness.  Such  a  lapse  cannot  be  cor- 
rected by  the  Congress  appropriating 
more  money  for  defense  and  prepared- 
ness. Indeed  we  are  shoveling  out  the 
wealth  of  our  Nation  for  this  purpose 
now  at  the  staggering  rate  of  S75  billion 
a  year  and  wc  cannot  make  eitlicr 
an  adequate  mil'taiy  rcspor-so  in  3 
hours  or  an  adequate  diplomatic  response 
in  6  months  when  a  fourtti-rate  Com- 
munist power  seizes  83  American  fiehtin^i 
men  and  a  shiplul  of  sophisticated  secret 
equipment  tliat  cost  U.S.  taxpayers  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

And  the  failure  by  the  President  to 
establish  that  American  citizens  and 
American  property  cannot  be  seized  with 
impunity  can  only  encourage  future  acts 
of  aetrression  against  us  and  otiier  na- 
tions. The  pages  of  history  are  replete 
with  proof  of  this  axiom — that  peace  at 
any  price  is  a  .■-I'.ie  way  to  war. 

In  summary,  the  fact  remains  that  83 
Americans  and  their  ship  were  captured 
and  at  least  one  of  those  men  is  now 
dead.  Our  ship  has  been  pirated  in  what 
appears  to  be  clear  violation  of  interna- 
tional law.  Timely  and  forthright  action 
by  our  administration  might  have  pre- 
vented this.  Complete  failure  to  act  might 
invite  similar  attacks  upon  us  from  Ir- 
responsible quarters  in  the  belief  that 
there  is  no  prospect  of  the  United  State.s 
defending  its  own  or  of  the  United  Na- 
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tions  actini  to  mairt.-jn  international 
law.  From  either  a  national  or  interna- 
tional viewpoint,  such  international  an- 
archy in  the  future  is  unthinkable. 

Perhaps  "Remember  the  Pueblo"  will 
not  become  a  war  battlecry  as  were  'Re- 
member the  Alamo,  the  Maine  or  Pearl 
Harbor,"  But  it  ought  to  be  an  election 
vear  slogan  to  every  American  who  is 
disgusted  with  the  low  level  to  which 
our  military  and  diplomatic  prestige  have 
sunk — at  least  so  far  as  our  ability  to  re- 
spond to  such  acts  is  concerned. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
l)light  of  the  82  crewmembers  of  the 
Pueblo  remind  us  of  the  many  perils 
faced  by  our  servicemen  today  in  the  Far 
East:  be  it  in  Vietnam,  Korea,  or  else- 
where. In  places  like  the  demilitarized 
zone  in  Korea  and  in  the  waters  off  the 
coasts  of  liostile  Communist  countries, 
thousands  of  unsung  dedicated  Ameri- 
cans quitely  serve  their  country.  As  the 
fate  of  the  Pueblo  crewmen  demon- 
.strates,  these  individuals  do  their  duty 
in  an  atmosphere  of  day-to-day  danger 
governed  by  the  fanatical  whims  of  the 
rulers  in  Peking  and  Pyongyang,  rhose 
who  man  our  intelligence  ships  are  par- 
ticularly exposed,  since  these  vessels 
ordinarily  perform  their  missions  alone 
and  unprotected.  Whether  we  agree  with 
this  concept  of  intelligence  gathering  or 
not,  we  have  to  admire  the  courage  of 
those  who  carry  out  these  most  difficult 
tasks. 

The  Pueblo  incident,  itself,  is,  unfoitu- 
nately  all  too  familiar  to  us.  Captured  on 
January  23  by  North  Korean  gunboats, 
the  crewmen  have  been  prisoners  of  the 
Pyongyang  regime  for  nearly  7  months 
now.  Repeated  meetings  at  Panmunjom 
between  United  States  and  North  Korean 
representatives  have,  so  far,  failed  to 
work  out  arrangements  for  the  release  of 
the  men.  To  the  leadersliip  in  Pyong- 
yang, they  represent  mere  pawns  in  North 
Korea's  plan  to  increase  tensions  in  the 
Far  East  and  force  the  United  States  to 
withdraw  from  that  vital  area  of  the 
world. 

I  urge  that  the  administration  make 
every  effort  to  secure  the  release  of  the 
crew  of  the  Pueblo.  For  7  months,  these 
raen  have  been  separated  from  their  fam- 
ilies and  loved  ones.  They  have  sacrificed 
a  great  deal  for  the  United  States,  and 
our  Government  should  continue  to  work 
diligently  for  their  release,  in  turn,  the 
Congress  should  wholeheartedly  support 
these  efforts.  This  is  the  least  we  can  do 
in  repayment  for  the  uncommon  valor 
rendered  by  the  men  of  the  Pueblo. 

Perhaps  our  State  Department  should 
let  it  be  known  that  severe  economic 

sanctions  on  all  Communist  countries 
would  commence  and  continue  until  our 
ship  and  m.en  are  repatriated.  Also,  there 
should  be  a  suspension  of  all  diplomatic 
discussion,  for  exa:r.ple.  with  Paris,  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  Nations,  until  full 
repatriation. 

All  this  would  let  the  world  know  thgt 
we  believe  in  our  men  and  our  country. 

Mr  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now 
6  months  since  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  were  forcefully  seized  by  Commu- 
nist North  Korea. 

At  this  time  I  join  in  the  hopes  and 
prayers  of  the  families  of  these  men 
and    Americans    everywhere    that    this 
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bo.'dage  will  soon  be  ended  and  that  the 
men  of  the  Pricblc  may  scon  be  able  to 
rejoin  their  loved  ones. 

Tliat  an  American  ship  and  her  crew 
could  have  been  seized  by  a  country  such 
as  North  Korea  is  a  national  disgrace. 

Each  day  that  passes  with  the  Pueblo 
still  in  Communist  hands  coniiwunds 
that  disgrace. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  many  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  being  voiced  v.-ill 
help  to  underscore  meaningfully  to  the 
President  the  deep  concern  of  aU  Ameri- 
cans about  the  Pueblo  Incident  and  their 
conviction  that  a  solution  must  be  found. 
Cettainly  it  should  also  .serve  to  em- 
phasize that  we  as  a  nation  must  have 
the  strength  and  we  must  ha\c  the  re- 
solve to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  any  similar  brazen 
act  to  insure  the  safety  of  our  citizens 
and  promote  the  welfare  of  our  Nation. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  administration  is  doing 
everything  possible  to  mlninrlze  public 
interest  in  the  Pueblo  incident.  However. 
let  us  not  delude  ourselves  into  thinking 
that  it  is  a  forgotten  affair  in  the  Com- 
munist world. 

I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  closed  its  pavilion  at  the  Poznan 
International  Fair  because  of  anti- 
American  propaganda  lostered  by  the 
North  Korean  exhibition  which  included 
photographs  of  the  captured  Pueblo  and 
crew  along  with  an  English  tape  record- 
ing reporting  on  the  incident.  Fair  regu- 
lations prohibit  the  display  of  material 
which  is  considered  detrimental  to  other 
exhibitions.  Despite  U.S.  pretests  to  Pol- 
ish fair  officials,  the  propaganda  remains 
in  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  for  taking  this  time  to 
discuss  in  a.  very  objective  fashion  the 
grave  complications  of  the  Pueblo  in- 
cident. This  incident  dramatizes  only 
too  well  the  international  impotency  of 
the  Johnson  administration.  The  mis- 
direction of  the  Military  Establishment 
by  Mr.  McNamara  and  the  misdirection 
of  foreign  policy  by  the  President  him- 
self are  clearly  seen  in  the  Pueblo  in- 
cident. 

The  lack  of  concern  over  the  welfare 
of  the  ship's  crew  and  the  continued 
belief  cf  the  administration  the  Soviet 
Union  can  be  trusted  are  clearly  .seen 
here. 

North  Korea  is  an  economic  and 
military  vassal  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Its 
action  in  the  Pueblo  incident  and  in  re- 
cent terrorist  infiltration  of  South  Ko- 
rea Clearly  indicate  the  direction  of  such 
moves  from  Moscow.  The  administra- 
tion's addiction  to  coexistence  with  the 
Soviet  Union  brought  us  to  the  brink 
of  diplomatic  and  militarj,'  disaster  in 
the  Middle  East  and  finds  our  NATO 
Alliance  in  disarray,  SEATO  nonfunc- 
tioning, and  the  once  great  American 
position  in  world  affairs  completely  dis- 
credited. 

We  have  not  forgotten  the  Pueblo. 
and  urge  the  administration  to  display 
overdue  leadership  in  this  case. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  passing 
day  prolongs  the  tragedy  of  the  capture 
and  imprisonment  of  the  U.S.S.  Ptiehlo 
and  her  crew.  Today  marks  the  182d 


day  of  the  crew's  incarceration  by  '.he 
North  Korean  enemy. 

The  82  American  sailors  are  held  vir- 
tually incommunicado  by  their  captors. 
They  languish  in  prison,  unaware  of  any 
real  efforts  being  made  in  their  behalf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  few  Americans  know  any- 
thing of  the  prosoects  for  the  ship's  re- 
lease. We  are  as  uninformed  as  the  crew 
itself.  V7e  do  not  know  what  the  admin- 
istration plans,  should  the  pattern  of 
meaningless  polemics  continue  in  the 
.so-called  sessions  with  the  North 
Koreans. 

rl'.ESIDENT    MUST    ACT    DECISIVELY 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  the 
clear  i-esponsibility  to  the  families  of  the 
Pueblo  crewmen  to  proceed  with  a  plan 
for  the  eventual  release  of  the  Ameri- 
can hostages.  Months  have  passed  since 
United  Nations  discussion  of  the  issue. 
Months  have  passed  since  the  United 
States  announced  that  release  of  the 
Pueblo  crew  must  be  accomplished  im- 
mediately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  young  sailor  from  my 
hometown  is  among  the  prisoners.  His 
name  is  EM2  Ronald  Berens,  of  Russell, 
Kans.  In  my  visits  with  his  family  since 
the  capture.  I  have  informed  them  of  my 
continuing  inquiries  on  the  Pueblo's  be- 
half. My  inquiries  and  the  questions  of 
an  angui-shed  America  have  gone  un- 
answered. 

I  appeal  to  the  President  to  address 
himself  to  the  task  of  .securing  the  re- 
leasing of  the  Pueblo  and  her  crew.  I  ap- 
peal to  him  to  inform  us  of  his  judgment 
and  the  progress  of  his  efforts. 

The  sailors  of  the  Pueblo,  and  the 
honor  of  America,  deserve  no  less. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  many  reasons  for  my  objection  to 
the  U.S.  involvement  in  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam has  been  the  fact  that  we  are  fall- 
ing in  so  many  other  areas  of  our  inter- 
national responsibility. 

Among  many  other  things,  because  we 
are  bogged  down  in  Vietnam  we  did  not 
react  instantly  and  with  vigor  at  the 
time  our  ship,  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo,  was 
captured.  Putting  aside  for  the  moment 
the  question  of  wliether  the  ship  might 
possibly  have  been  in  North  Korean 
waters,  the  North  Koreans  behaved  so 
badly  in  the  situation  that,  for  the  pres- 
tige of  the  United  States,  we  should  have 
been  much  more  affirmative. 

I  have  heretofore  proposed  that  the 
United  States  submit  the  matter  of  the 
seizure  of  the  U.S.S.  Prieblo  to  the  World 
Court.  Such  submission  would  be  a 
means  for  the  United  States  to  show  its 
good  faith  and  desire  peacefully  to  settle 
this  ver>'  sensitive  and  disastrous  Inci- 
dent. If  the  North  Koreans  are  willing 
to  act  in  good  faith,  they  should  have  no 
objection  to  this  means  for  disposing  of 
the  problem. 

Unfortunately,  this  adminLstration  has 
refused  to  follow  my  suggestion,  and 
moreover,  does  nothing  while  the  82 
crewmen  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  who  are 
still  alive,  languish  in  captivity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  IMr.  Scherle]  is  to  be 
commended  for  not  allowing  the  incident 
or  the  men  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  to  be 
forgotten. 

If  another  6  months  must  go  by  with- 
out action,  by  that  time  a  new  admin- 
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Istratlon  with  a  new  mandate  from  the 
American  people  will  provide  a  rudder 
back  on  the  U.S.  ship  of  state. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  to  ask  how  much  longer  do  we 
have  to  wait  for  results  by  the  Johnson 
administration  to  secure  the  release  of 
the  U.S.S.  Pueblo,  her  American  crew, 
and  for  their  return  to  the  United  States 
so  that  they  can  rejoin  their  families  and 
loved  ones? 

Those  in  the  executive  branch  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  con- 
ducting our  foreign  affairs  and  repre- 
senting us  at  all  diplomatic  levels  may 
think  they  have  all  the  time  in  the  world 
to  play  waiting  games  with  those  in 
North  Korea  who  have  committed  such 
a  dastardly  act  of  piracy  against  the 
United  States  when  on  last  January  23 
they  seized  illegally  on  the  high  seas  a 
naval  vessel  belonging  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

However,  the  82  crewmen,  still  living 
in  captivity  in  North  Korea,  as  well  as 
their  wives,  children,  parents,  and  friends 
have  had  stolen  from  them  already  6 
months  of  fleeting,  precious  time  that 
can  never  be  replaced. 

Life  has  its  normal  amount  of  personal 
tragedy,  trials,  and  tribulations  but  to 
have  added  to  the  normal  amount  of 
grief  that  each  experiences  in  a  lifetime 
this  kind  of  barbaric  act  of  piracy  and 
subsequent  illegal  incarceration,  heaps 
insult  upon  injury,  to  say  nothing  about 
how  that  act  of  piracy  on  the  high  seas 
needlessly  took  the  life  of  one  American 
crewman  and  dashed  abruptly  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  another  American 
family. 

The  human  misery  attached  to  the  in- 
cident Is  beyond  measurement.  Words 
cannot  adequately  describe  it. 

No.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  those  82  re- 
maining American  crewmen  and  their 
families  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  a 
leisurely  pace  by  the  administration  to 
win  back  this  ship  and  her  American 
crew. 

I  do  not  think  history  can  recall  any 
more  humiliating  experience  for  the 
United  States  than  this  whole  sordid  ac- 
count of  this  administration's  inability, 
and  yes,  failure,  to  carry  out  an  impor- 
tant foreign  relations  function  entrusted 
to  it  by  the  American  public. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
international  crisis  over  the  seizure  of 
the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  was  boiling  182  days 
ago,  the  United  States  made  the  big- 
gest bluff  in  history. 

We  were  in  the  position  of  a  man  in  a 
poker  game  with  four  aces,  only  we 
were  playing  for  the  lives  of  83  crew- 
men of  an  American  naval  vessel.  We 
were  the  strongest  nation  in  the  history 
of  the  world  pitted  against  a  tiny,  sec- 
ond-rate country. 

We  went  through  all  the  motions  of  a 
bluff.  We  sent  the  U.S.S.  Enterprise,  one 
of  the  mightiest  warships  in  the  world, 
steaming  toward  North  Korea.  We  called 
out  part  of  the  National  Guard.  Our  Ivy 
League  diplomats  and  all  the  appropriate 
administration  officials  made  all  the  ap- 
propriate noises  in  the  appropriate 
diplomatic  language.  It  was  quite  pos- 
sibly the  biggest  threat  th:  United  States 
had  made  since  the  War  of  1812. 

If  we  had  threatened  the  Soviet  Union 


or  the  Red  Chinese  in  such  terms,  there 
would  have  been  little  doubt  that  we 
meant  what  we  were  saying.  But  I  guess 
that  the  North  Koreans  and  the  world 
just  did  not  believe  that  the  big.  power- 
ful United  States  of  America  would  turn 
the  muscle  on  North  Korea.  And  the  bluff 
fell  flat  on  its  face. 

Then  we  stuck  our  four  aces  in  our 
pocket  and  let  the  North  Korean.s  keep 
the  pot.  The  penny  ante  gambler  beat 
the  billionaire  without  even  openers. 

The  U.S.  chickened  out.  It  is  that  sim- 
ple. When  the  crew  of  the  Pueblo  is  final- 
ly returned  home— and  I  pray  they  will 
be  returned  soon — we  will  have  to  admit 
to  them  that  we  could  not  take  the  pres- 
sure. 

I  see  a  parallel  between  the  Pueblo 
crisis  and  the  riots  which  struck  our 
Nations  Capital  earlier  this  year.  There 
was  a  lesson  there  about  the  use  of  force 
when  necessary  as  compared  with  think- 
ing a  moblem  to  death. 

When  the  first  riot  broke  out  follow- 
ing the  death  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
the  District  of  Columbia  officials  were 
concerned  that  a  massive  show  of  force 
by  ixjlice,  or  immediately  calling  out  the 
National  Guard,  might  only  inflame  the 
situation  which,  incidentally,  was  already 
inflamed.  Consequently,  they  took  a  soft 
line  toward  the  rioters,  held  the  police 
back,  prevented  a  show  of  force  and  let 
the  looters  run  virtually  unchecked.  The 
tragic  results  of  this  philosophy  of  crisis 
management  are  history. 

But  perhaps  they  learned  something. 
When  the  rioting  again  flared  up  fol- 
lowing the  eviction  of  the  campers  from 
Resiu-rection  City,  the  city  moved  quickly 
and  in  large  numbers  at  the  first  sign  of 
trouble.  They  used  tear  gas  to  break  up 
the  crowds,  moved  in  the  troops  and 
clamped  a  stiff  curfew  on  the  city.  And 
they  quenched  the  spark  of  a  riot  before 
it  spread. 

At  this  moment  in  history,  6  months 
after  the  seizure  of  the  Pueblo.  I  cannot 
help  but  feel  that  we  made  the  .same 
fatal  mistake  in  that  crisis  by  failing  to 
respond  quickly  and  in  force. 

Had  we  delivered  an  ultimatum  to 
North  Korea  and  Moscow  on  that  tragic 
day  in  January,  making  it  absolutely 
clear  that  either  they  returned  the  ship 
or  we  would  go  in  and  take  it.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  crew  and  the  ship  would 
be  .safely  back  in  American  hands  today. 

But  let  us  hope  now  that  we  have 
learned  a  lesson. 

Now  that  the  time  for  force  has  long 
since  passed,  let  us  take  any  steps  nec- 
essai-y  to  effect  the  return  of  those  men. 
We  keep  hearing  about  secret  negotia- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
North  Korea,  but  I  have  difficulty  under- 
standing what  is  being  negotiated.  They 
hold  all  the  cards  now,  and  we  are  going 
to  have  to  get  the  crew  returned  on  their 
terms. 

Unpleasant  as  that  sounds,  we  made  a 
mistake  6  months  ago  and  we  cannot  ask 
the  crew  of  the  Pueblo  to  suffer  any  long- 
er for  our  failing  as  a  Nation. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
ScHERLEl  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Bob  Wilson]  in  this  tribute 
to  the  crewmembers  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo. 


Mr.  ScHERLE  has,  for  the  past  6  month.^ 
reminded  the  Members  of  the  House  oi 
Representatives  eacii  day  that  the  House 
has  been  in  session,  that  the  Pueblo  and 
its  crew  are  still  in  the  hands  of  Commu- 
nist North  Korea.  He  has  implored  us  and 
the  entire  Nation  to  remember  the  men 
of  the  Pueblo  and  to  seek  strong  and  af- 
firmative action  for  their  release.  Toda\ . 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  specifically  remembpi 
the  Pueblo,  but  the  memorj-  of  thosf 
Americans  in  unfriendly  hands  should 
haunt  us  daily. 

Many  inquiries,  opinions,  and  demand,- 
have  been  voiced  in  Congress  and  by  the 
administration  since  the  seizure  of  the 
Pueblo  6  months  ago.  Unfortunately 
the  clear-cut  decisions  and  resolve  which 
the  incident  demanded  never  emerged 
from  this  mass  of  words.  It  is  about  time 
that  the  United  States  dispel  the  iiaze  ol 
uncertainty  .surrounding  the  Pueblo  and 
take  decisive  steps  toward  the  .solution 
of  this  international  crisis. 

Tile  seizure  of  the  Pueblo  was  a  cal- 
culated, callous  act  of  war  on  the  part  ol 
North  Korea.  The  bis  mystery  to  mp. 
however,  in  this  whole  event  is  why.  with 
the  deiense  establishment  we  are  sup- 
posed to  have,  with  the  billions  of  dollar.^ 
we  have  spent  for  armament  aircraft, 
there  were  no  planes  to  help  the  Pueblo. 
engaged  in  an  admittedly  risky  mission. 

The  big  mistake  made  by  this  admin- 
istration was  in  not  making  air  cover 
available  for  the  Pueblo  or  other  similar 
vessels  in  a  moment  of  crisis.  It  is  a  mis- 
take which  we  cannot  repeat  and  it  is 
important  that  steps  be  taken,  even  at 
this  late  date,  to  assure  that  an  error  of 
this  type  can  never  occur  again. 

The  passage  of  each  additional  day 
magnifies  the  bizarre  appearance  of  thi.s 
situation,  both  within  and  without  the 
United  States.  No  wonder  our  allie."; 
throuehout  the  world  feel  frustrated 
when  confronted  with  the  flat  statement 
of  "no  progress"  after  19  separate  meet- 
ings between  North  Korea  and  the  United 
States.  No  wonder  our  citizen.?  feel  frus- 
trated with  an  administration  that  has 
.succeeded  only  in  immersing  the  entire 
incident  in  a  fog  of  indecision,  equivoca- 
tion, and  am.biguity.  No  wonder  the 
world's  confidence  in  the  misht  of  the 
United  States  is  at  an  all-time  lo  v  and 
the  credibility  gap  within  this  country  i« 
widening  at  an  alarming  rate. 

Just  as  our  position  weakens  with  every 
day  of  indecision.  North  Korea's  nego- 
tiating power  is  .strencthened  in  th?ii 
own  eyes  with  each  passing  moment.  Thi- 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
first  official  indication  we  received  that 
North  Korea  would  demand  an  apolosy 
for  the  Pueblo's  so-called  intrusion  came 
from  the  North  Korea  Communi.st  Party 
newspaper  I'b  months  after  the  incident 
took  place.  They  have  had  4 '  j  additional 
months  to  gain  even  more  confidence 
through  our  vacillation — we  can  on'y 
hope  that  their  increased  arrogance  does 
not  result  in  increased  demands. 

But  more  important  than  raising  our 
prestige  and  reestablishing  our  author- 
ity is  the  safety  of  the  Pueblo's  crew- 
men, unlawfully  imprisoned  in  some  un- 
known locale,  charged  with  a  crime  they 
did  not  commit.  In  all  probability  they 
are  being  held  as  prisoners  of  war. 
Should  charges  be  pressed,  they  are  guar- 
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an  teed  a  fair  trial  under  the  1949 
Geneva  Convention,  but  "fair  trials"  are 
easily  rigged  in  Communist  countries 
such  as  North  Korea.  Once  the  men  are 
convicted,  due  to  a  restriction  North 
Korea  placed  upon  the  convention,  that 
country  is  not  bound  by  any  international 
law  which  restricts  the  pmiishment  they 
can  impose.  It  is  our  first  obligation  to 
these  men  to  see  that  they  are  removed 
from  this  dangerous  position,  either  en 
masse  or  in  small  groups.  The  fact  that 
bills  introduced  in  both  Chambers  to  pay 
these  men  for  combat  duty  have  not  yet 
reached  either  the  House  or  Senate  floors 
is  indicative  of  the  procrastination  of 
our  duty  to  the  crew  of  the  Pueblo. 

At  present,  the  North  Koreans  have 
no  doubt  secured  every  ounce  of  informa- 
tion possible  from  the  documents  and 
equipment  of  the  Pueblo  which  were  not 
destroyed  by  the  crew  during  the  seizure. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  American  Secu- 
rity Council  states  that  within  24  hours  of 
the  ship's  impoundment  at  Wonsan  Har- 
bor, a  Russian  cargo  plane  with  a  load 
of  equipment  presumably  from  the 
Pueblo  departed  from  North  Korea. 
Rumors  have  also  indicated  that  the 
Communists  are  tired  of  caring  for  the 
82-man  crew.  There  is  no  valid  reason 
why  the.se  men  should  not  be  released 
immediately. 

Thus,  now  is  the  time  to  make  clear 
our  resolve  neither  to  let  this  indignity 
continue,  nor  to  permit  a  similar  event 
to  occur  in  the  future.  It  is  up  to  Con- 
gress to  make  cr>-stal  clear  our  concern 
for  the  crew  of  the  Pueblo:  First,  through 
passage  of  the  combat  pay  bill,  and.  sec- 
ond, by  using  our  own  sense  of  commit- 
ment to  the  Pueblo  as  an  alarm  clock 
with  which  to  awaken  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  this  administration  open  every 
channel  and  exert  ever>'  diplomatic  pres- 
sure to  secure  the  release  of  the  men. 
A  decisive  action,  taken  immediately, 
will  serve  as  a  beginning.  Only  a  decisive 
action  will  give  people  in  the  United 
States  and  all  over  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially our  military  stationed  abroad,  con- 
fidence that  the  United  States  will  no 
longer  ignore  this  completely  illegal  and 
unprecedented  seizure  and  imprisonment 
of -its  citizens. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  1:23 
p.m..  January  23.  1968,  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo 
radioed : 

We  are  being  boarded.  We  are  initiating 
emergency  destruction  of  classified  publica- 
tions and  equipment.  Request  help,  SOS. 

Tliat  was  182  days  ago. 

Of  the  83  crewmembers  of  the  Pueblo. 
one  is  known  to  be  dead  and  82  continue 
to  languish  in  a  North  Korean  prison. 

North  Korea  impounded  the  Pueblo  in 
Wonsan  Harbor. 

Undestroyed  classified  documents  and 
intelligence  equipment  carried  by  the 
Pueblo  were  sent  to  the  Soviet  Union 
24  hours  after  capture.  The  SOS  con- 
tinues to  echo  in  our  ears.  Yet  it  remains 
unanswered,  even  though  these  men  were 
on  an  intelligence-gathering  mission 
serving  the  security  interests  of  their 
coimtry. 

To  be  sure,  on  January  24.  the  United 
States  began  diplomatic  efforts  to  secure 
the  release  of  the  Pueblo  and  her  crew. 


There  have  been  19  meetings  between 
the  United  States  and  North  Korean 
negotiators  in  Panmunjom — the  most 
recent  being  on  July  11.  These  vain  at- 
tempts lo  negotiate  release  of  the  cap- 
tured ship  and  crew  have  been  futile. 
I  reiterate,  the  SOS  remains  unan- 
swered. 

According  to  President  Johnson,  res- 
cue may  never  come.  On  February  3.  he 
stated : 

I  don't  want  to  hold  out  any  hopes.  .  .  . 
All  I  can  say  Is  that  things  take  time. 

How  much  more  time  will  it  take? 

How-  much  longer  must  the  captured 
crewmen  and  their  families  endure  the 
anxiety  of  not  knowing  whether  they 
will  ever  again  see  their  loved  ones? 

How  much  longer  must  wc  endure  the 
honor  of  the  United  States  being  dragged 
through  the  dirt  by  Communist  propa- 
gandists. 

How  much  longer.  Mr.  President? 

All  of  us  ask  ourselves  if  the  anxiety 
and  humiliation  of  the  tragic  Pueblo  in- 
cident, and  its  threat  to  our  national  se- 
curity— we  lost  important  intelligence 
papers  and  equipment — could  have  been 
avoided  and  whether  it  can  be  avoided  in 
the  future. 

It  has  been  my  contention  that  the 
most  immediate  opportunity  to  rescue 
the  Pueblo  slipped  through  our  fingers 
when  the  United  States  failed  to  provide 
swift  military  assisUnce  to  the  distressed 
ship  on  January  23. 

Military  officials  in  Korea  believe  the 
Pueblo  could  have  been  rescued  if  Air 
Force  squadrons  in  Korea  had  not  been 
previously  deprived  of  necessary  planes 
and  weapons.  An  article  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  February-  9.  cited  a 
confidential  report  to  the  White  House 
which  indicated  that  an  hour  elap.sed  be- 
tween the  time  the  Pueblo  was  ordered  to 
"heave  or  to  be  fired  upon"  and  the  time 
the  Pueblo  was  actually  boarded. 

Only  a  few  token  fighter  planes  .  .  were 
readv  for  action  when  the  Pueblo  called  for 
help"  But,  unfortunately,  these  were  armed 
with  nuclear  weapons  to  defend  our  forces 
apainst  an  invasion.  They  were  not  equipped 
merely  to  intercept  a  couple  of  Communist 
patrol  boats.  .  .  .  The  reliance  on  nuclear  re- 
taliation has  left  a  critical  .'shortage  here  in 
Korea  of  conventional  weapons,  which  have 
been  taken  out  of  the  Korean  arsenals  to 
supply  the  desperate  needs  in  Vietnam. 

I  shall  not  debate  the  question  liere  as 
to  whether  failure  to  supply  military  as- 
sistance was  the  result  of  lack  of  mihtarj' 
preparedness  or  fear  of  creating  a  major 
miUtary  confrontation— probably  both 
are  involved. 

It  would  have  taken  U.S.  jets  20  min- 
utes to  arrive  from  South  Korea  and 
rescue  the  Piieblo.  However,  as  the  article 
points  out.  leccue  was  not  possible  be- 
cause— 

Let  us  hope  that  the  lesjon  learned 
from  the  Pueblo  tragedy  shall  not  be 
forgotten.  Let  us  hope  that  in  the  future 
such  mistakes  shall  never  again  be  re- 
peated. Our  military  forces  must  be  pre- 
pared to  provide  rescue  for  any  dis- 
tressed American  force  particularly  those 
we  know  to  be  endangered.  Our  forces 
must  be  equipped  with  weapons  suitable 
for  any  magnitude  of  engagement.  Tliese 
are  some  of  the  military  lessons  which 


the  United  States  should  have  learned 
from  the  Pueblo  tragedy. 

But  there  is  one  more  lesson  which 
must  precede  military  preparedness.  This 
is  the  willingness  to  use  our  military  ca- 
pacity. If  U.S.  honor  is  unjustifiably  vio- 
lated, this  country  must  never  fear  to  de- 
fend her  honor.  When  the  time  comes 
that  we  refuse  to  uphold  our  honor,  we 
will  give  the  appearance  that  the  United 
States  has  degenerated  to  a  position  of 
moral  cowardliness  and  military  weak- 
ness. This  will  be  interpreted  by  lesser 
nations  to  mean  that  America  is  a  paper 
tiger  and  the  respect  for  our  strength 
and  determination  that  is  a  vital  element 
in  our  defense  shield  will  have  been 
breached. 

Now  that  the  initial  opixirtunity  to  in- 
tervene militarily  on  behalf  of  the  dis- 
tressed Pueblo  has  passed,  must  we  be 
content  to  wring  our  hands  in  despair 
while  unsuccessful  negotiations  drag  on? 
I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  political, 
economic,  and  military  measures  can  be 
brought  to  bear  against  North  Korea  to 
secure  release  of  the  Pueblo  and  iier  crew. 
When  we  recall  that  it  took  127  months 
of  negotiation  lo  end  the  fighting  of  the 
Korean  war  and  that  some  of  the  most 
intensive  battles  were  being  fought  dur- 
ing these  negotiations.  I  am  reluctant  to 
believe  that  simple  diplomatic  bargain- 
ing can  alone  induce  the  release  of  our 
captured  crewmen  and  the  Pueblo. 

As  we  look  back  upon  the  last  6 
months  of  misery  and  humiliation  caused 
by  the  capture  of  the  Pueblo,  I  am  certain 
that  we  all  wish  we  could  return  to  that 
day  in  January  1968.  when  the  Pueblo 
was  seized  and  we  might  have  acted 

We  find  ourselves  in  a  position  analo- 
gous to  that  of  Albert  Camus'  lawyer  in 
"The  Pall"  when  he  cries  out  for  a  second 
chance  to  save  a  drowning  victim  whom 
he  had  first  spurned  so  that  by  helping 
her  he  may  "a  .second  time  have  the 
chance  of  saving  both  of  us." 

I  join  with  other  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  urging  the  cit'.zens 
of  my  State  and  all  of  the  Nation  to 
honor  the  Pueblo  next  Sunday.  July  28. 
On  that  day.  let  us  remember  the 
Pueblo  with  prayers  for  the  well-being 
and  speedy  release  of  the  crewmen.  And 
let  us  salute  their  bravery  and  symbolize 
our  support  of  them  by  flying  the  flag  of 
the  United  States. 

Tlic  world  shall  know  that  America  is 
proud  of  the  crew  of  the  Pueblo  and  dis- 
tressed over  their  plight  and  the  plight  as 
well  of  Am.erican  honor,  respect  and  .se- 
curity. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago.  in  a  special  radio  and  televi- 
sion report  to  my  district.  I  commented 
at  that  time  that  undoubtedly  many 
Americans  have  already  forgotten  about 
the  crew  members  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo. 
I  mentioned  that  this  was  a  shameful 
admission  but.  to  a  degree,  an  under- 
standable one  because  it  appeared  that 
the  administration  seemed  bent  on  a 
course  of  forgetting  the  Pueblo. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  welcome 
participation  in  this  special  tribute  today 
to  the  crew  members  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueb- 
lo. This  Congress  should  not  forget. 
This  administration  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  forget,  nor  should  the  American 
people. 
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Istratlon  with  a  new  mandate  from  the 
American  people  will  provide  a  rudder 
back  on  the  U.S.  ship  of  state. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  to  ask  how  much  longer  do  we 
have  to  wait  for  results  by  the  Johnson 
administration  to  secure  the  release  of 
the  U.S.S.  Pueblo,  her  American  crew, 
and  for  their  return  to  the  United  States 
so  that  they  can  rejoin  their  families  and 
loved  ones? 

Those  in  the  executive  branch  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  con- 
ducting our  foreign  affairs  and  repre- 
.senting  us  at  all  diplomatic  levels  may 
think  they  have  all  the  time  in  the  world 
to  play  waiting  games  with  those  in 
North  Korea  who  have  committed  such 
a  dastardly  act  of  piracy  against  the 
United  States  when  on  last  January  23 
they  seized  illegally  on  the  high  seas  a 
naval  vessel  belonging  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

However,  the  82  crewmen,  still  living 
in  captivity  in  North  Korea,  as  well  as 
their  wives,  children,  parents,  and  friends 
have  had  stolen  from  them  already  6 
months  of  fleeting,  precious  time  that 
can  nevSf  be  replaced. 

Life  has  its  normal  amount  of  personal 
tragedy,  trials,  and  tribulations  but  to 
have  added  to  the  normal  amount  of 
grief  that  each  experiences  in  a  lifetime 
this  kind  of  barbaric  act  of  piracy  and 
subsequent  illegal  incarceration,  heaps 
insult  upon  injury,  to  say  nothing  about 
how  that  act  of  piracy  on  the  high  seas 
needlessly  took  the  life  of  one  American 
crewman  and  dashed  abruptly  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  another  American 
family. 

The  human  misery  attached  to  the  in- 
cident Is  beyond  measurement.  Words 
cannot  adequately  describe  it. 

No.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  those  82  re- 
maining American  crewmen  and  their 
families  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  a 
leisurely  pace  by  the  administration  to 
win  back  his  ship  and  her  American 
crew. 

I  do  not  think  histoiT  can  recall  any 
more  humiliating  experience  for  the 
United  States  than  this  whole  sordid  ac- 
count of  this  administration's  inability, 
and  yes.  failure,  to  carry  out  an  impor- 
tant foreign  relations  function  entrusted 
to  it  by  the  American  public. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
international  crisis  over  the  seizure  of 
the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  was  boiling  182  days 
ago,  the  United  States  made  the  big- 
gest bluff  in  hLstory. 

We  were  in  the  position  of  a  man  in  a 
poker  game  with  four  aces,  only  we 
were  playing  for  the  lives  of  83  crew- 
men of  an  American  naval  vessel.  We 
were  the  strongest  nation  in  the  history 
of  the  world  pitted  against  a  tiny,  sec- 
ond-rate country. 

We  went  through  all  the  motions  of  a 
bluff.  We  sent  the  U.S.S.  Enterprise,  one 
of  the  mightiest  warships  in  the  world, 
steaming  toward  North  Korea.  We  called 
out  part  of  the  National  Guard.  Our  Ivy 
League  diplomats  and  all  the  appropriate 
administration  officials  made  all  the  ap- 
propriate noises  in  the  appropriate 
diplomatic  language.  It  was  quite  pos- 
sibly the  biggest  threat  th"  United  States 
had  made  since  the  War  of  1812. 

If  we  had  threatened  the  Soviet  Union 


or  the  Red  Chinese  in  such  terms,  there 
would  have  been  little  doubt  that  we 
meant  what  we  were  saying.  But  I  guess 
that  the  North  Koreans  and  the  world 
just  did  not  believe  that  the  big,  power- 
ful United  States  of  America  would  turn 
the  muscle  on  North  Korea.  And  the  bluff 
fell  flat  on  its  face. 

Then  we  stuck  our  four  aces  in  our 
pocket  and  let  the  North  Koreans  keep 
the  pot.  The  penny  ante  gambler  beat 
the  billionaire  without  even  openers. 

The  U.S.  chickened  out.  It  is  that  sim- 
ple. When  the  crew  of  the  Pueblo  is  final- 
ly returned  home — and  I  pray  they  wall 
be  returned  soon — we  will  have  to  admit 
to  them  that  we  could  not  take  the  pres- 
sure. 

I  see  a  parallel  between  the  Pueblo 
crisis  and  the  riot-";  which  struck  our 
Nation's  Capital  earlier  this  year.  There 
was  a  lesson  there  about  the  use  of  force 
when  necessaiT  as  compared  with  think- 
ing a  problem  to  death. 

When  the  first  riot  broke  out  follow- 
ing the  death  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
the  District  of  Columbia  officials  were 
conce^rned  that  a  massive  show  of  force 
by  police,  or  immediately  calling  out  the 
National  Guard,  might  only  inflame  the 
Situation  which,  incidentally,  was  already 
inflamed.  Consequently,  they  took  a  soft 
line  toward  the  rioters,  held  the  police 
back,  prevented  a  show  of  force  and  let 
the  looters  run  virtually  unchecked.  The 
tragic  results  of  this  philosophy  of  crisis 
management  are  history. 

But  perhaps  they  learned  something. 
When  the  noting  again  flared  up  fol- 
lowing the  eviction  of  the  campers  from 
Resurrection  City,  the  city  moved  quickly 
and  in  large  numbers  at  the  first  sign  of 
trouble.  They  used  tear  gas  to  break  up 
the  crowds,  moved  in  the  troops  and 
clamped  a  stiff  curfew  on  the  city.  And 
they  quenched  the  spark  of  a  riot  before 
it  spread. 

At  this  moment  in  history,  6  months 
after  the  seizure  of  the  Pueblo,  I  cannot 
help  but  feel  that  we  made  the  .same 
fatal  mistake  in  that  crisis  by  falling  to 
respond  quickly  and  in  force. 

Had  we  delivered  an  ultimatum  to 
Noith  Korea  and  Moscow  on  that  tragic 
day  in  Januai-j',  making  it  absolutely 
clear  that  either  they  returned  the  ship 
or  we  would  go  in  and  take  it,  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  crew  and  the  ship  would 
be  .safely  back  in  American  hands  today. 

But  let  us  hope  now  that  we  have 
learned  a  lesson. 

Now  that  the  time  for  force  has  long 
since  passed,  let  us  take  any  steps  nec- 
essai-y  to  effect  the  return  of  those  men. 
We  keep  hearing  about  secret  negotia- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
North  Korea,  but  I  have  difficulty  under- 
standing what  is  being  negotiated.  They 
hold  all  the  cards  now.  and  we  are  going 
to  have  to  get  the  crew  returned  on  their 
terms. 

Unpleasant  as  that  .sounds,  we  made  a 
mistake  6  months  ago  and  we  cannot  ask 
the  crew  of  the  Pueblo  to  suffer  any  long- 
er for  our  failing  as  a  Nation. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
ScHERLEl  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Bob  Wilson]  in  this  tribute 
to  the  crewmembers  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo. 


Mr.  ScHERLE  has,  for  the  past  d  month.s. 
reminded  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  each  day  that  the  House 
has  been  in  session,  that  the  Pueblo  and 
its  crew  are  still  in  the  hands  of  Commu- 
nist North  Korea.  He  has  implored  us  and 
the  entire  Nation  to  remember  the  men 
of  the  Pueblo  and  to  seek  strong  and  af- 
firmative action  for  their  release.  Today 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  specifically  remember 
the  Pueblo,  but  the  memorj-  of  tho.'^p 
Americans  in  unfriendly  hands  should 
haunt  us  daily. 

Many  inquiries,  opinions,  and  demand.*- 
have  been  voiced  in  Congress  and  by  the 
administration  since  the  .seizure  of  the 
Pueblo  6  months  ago.  Unfortunately 
the  clear-cut  decisions  and  resolve  which 
the  incident  demanded  never  emerged 
from  this  mass  of  words.  It  is  about  time 
that  the  United  States  dispel  the  haze  of 
uncertainty  surroundine:  the  Pueblo  and 
take  decisive  steps  toward  the  solution 
of  this  international  crisis. 

The  seizure  of  the  Pueblo  was  a  cal- 
culated, callous  act  of  war  on  the  part  of 
North  Korea.  The  bis;  mystery  to  me. 
however,  in  this  whole  event  is  why,  with 
the  deiense  establishment  we  are  sup- 
posed to  have,  with  the  billions  of  dollar.s 
we  have  spent  for  armament  aircraft, 
there  were  no  planes  to  help  the  Pueblo. 
engaged  in  an  admittedly  ri.sky  mission. 

The  big  mistake  made  by  this  admin- 
istration was  in  not  making  air  cover 
available  for  the  Pueblo  or  other  similar 
vessels  in  a  moment  of  crisis.  It  is  a  mis- 
take which  we  cannot  repeat  and  it  is 
important  that  steps  be  taken,  even  at 
this  late  date,  to  assure  that  an  error  of 
this  type  can  never  occur  again. 

The  passage  of  each  additional  day 
magnifies  the  bizarre  appearance  of  this 
situation,  both  within  and  without  the 
United  States.  No  wonder  our  allies 
thmu£!hout  the  world  feel  frustrated 
when  confronted  with  the  flat  statement 
of  "no  progress"  after  19  .separate  meet- 
ings between  North  Korea  and  the  United 
States.  No  wonder  our  citizen.s  feel  frus- 
trated with  an  a  dm  in  Lst  rat  ion  that  has 
succeeded  only  in  immersinc  the  entire 
incident  in  a  fog  of  indecision,  equivoca- 
tion, and  ambiguity.  No  wonder  the 
world's  confidence  in  the  misht  of  the 
United  States  is  at  an  all-time  lo  v  and 
the  credibility  gap  within  this  country  is 
widening  at  an  alarmins  rale. 

Just  as  our  position  weakens  with  every 
day  of  indecision.  North  Korea's  nego- 
tiating power  is  strengthened  in  their 
own  eyes  with  each  passing  moment.  This 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
first  official  indication  we  received  that 
North  Korea  would  demand  an  aoolocy 
for  the  Pueblo's  so-called  Intrusion  came 
from  the  North  Korea  Communist  Party 
newspaper  1  '2  months  after  the  incident 
took  place.  They  have  had  4'o  additional 
months  to  gain  even  more  confidence 
through  our  vacillation — we  can  on'y 
hope  that  their  increased  arrogance  does 
not  result  in  increased  demands. 

But  more  important  than  raising  our 
prer-tige  and  reestablishing  our  author- 
ity is  the  safety  of  the  Pueblo's  crew- 
men, unlawfully  imprisoned  in  some  im- 
known  locale,  charged  with  a  crime  they 
did  not  commit.  In  all  probability  they 
are  being  held  as  prisoners  of  war. 
Should  charges  be  pressed,  they  are  guar- 
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anteed  a  fair  trial  under  the  1949 
Geneva  Convention,  but  "fair  trials"  are 
easily  rigged  in  Communist  coimtries 
such  as  North  Korea.  Once  the  men  are 
convicted,  due  to  a  restriction  North 
Korea  placed  upon  the  convention,  that 
country  is  not  bound  by  any  international 
law  which  restricts  the  punishment  they 
can  impose.  It  is  our  first  obligation  to 
these  men  to  see  that  they  are  removed 
from  this  dangerous  position,  either  en 
masse  or  in  small  groups.  The  fact  that 
bills  introduced  in  both  Chambers  to  pay 
these  men  for  combat  duty  have  not  yet 
reached  either  the  House  or  Senate  floors 
is  indicative  of  the  procrastination  of 
our  duty  to  the  crew  of  the  Pueblo. 

At  present,  the  North  Koreans  have 
no  doubt  secured  every  ounce  of  infoi-ma- 
tion  possible  from  the  documents  and 
equipment  of  the  Pueblo  which  were  not 
destroyed  by  the  crew  during  the  seizure. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  American  Secu- 
rity Council  states  that  within  24  hours  of 
the  ship's  impoundment  at  Wonsan  Har- 
bor, a  Russian  cargo  plane  with  a  load 
of  equipment  presumably  from  the 
Pueblo  departed  from  North  Korea. 
Rumors  have  also  indicated  that  the 
Communists  are  tired  of  caring  for  the 
82-man  crew.  There  is  no  valid  reason 
why  these  men  should  not  be  released 
immediately. 

Thus,  now  is  the  time  to  make  clear 
our  resolve  neither  to  let  this  indignity 
continue,  nor  to  permit  a  similar  event 
to  occur  in  the  future.  It  is  up  to  Con- 
gress to  make  crj^stal  clear  our  concern 
for  the  crew  of  the  Pueblo:  First,  through 
passage  of  the  combat  pay  bill,  and,  sec- 
ond, by  using  our  own  sen.se  of  commit- 
ment to  the  Pueblo  as  an  alarm  clock 
with  which  to  awaken  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  this  administration  open  every 
channel  and  exert  everj'  diplomatic  pres- 
sure to  secure  the  release  of  the  men. 
A  decisive  action,  taken  immediately, 
will  serve  as  a  beginning.  Only  a  decisive 
action  will  give  people  in  the  United 
States  and  all  over  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially our  military  stationed  abroad,  con- 
fidence that  the  United  States  will  no 
longer  ignore  this  completely  illegal  and 
unprecedented  seizure  and  imprisonment 
of- its  citizens. 

Mr  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  1:23 
p.m..  January  23,  1968,  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo 
radioed : 

We  are  being  boarded.  'We  are  initiating 
emergency  destruction  of  classified  publica- 
tions and  equipment.  Request  help,  SOS. 

That  was  182  days  ago. 

Of  the  83  crewmembers  of  the  Pueblo. 
one  is  known  to  be  dead  and  82  continue 
to  languish  in  a  North  Korean  prison. 

North  Korea  impounded  the  Pueblo  in 
Wonsan  Harbor. 

Undestroyed  classified  documents  and 
intelligence  equipment  carried  by  the 
Pueblo  were  sent  to  the  Soviet  Union 
24  hours  after  capture.  The  SOS  con- 
tinues to  echo  in  our  ears.  Yet  it  remains 
unanswered,  even  though  these  men  were 
on  an  intelligence-gathering  mission 
serving  the  security  interests  of  their 
country. 

To  be  sure,  on  January  24,  the  United 
States  began  diplomatic  efforts  to  secure 
the  release  of  the  Pueblo  and  her  crew. 


There  have  been  19  meetings  between 
the  United  States  and  North  Korean 
negotiators  in  Panmunjom— the  most 
recent  being  on  July  11.  These  vain  at- 
tempts to  negotiate  release  of  the  cap- 
tured ship  and  crew  have  been  futile. 
I  reiterate,  the  SOS  remains  unan- 
swered. 

According  to  President  Johnson,  res- 
cue may  never  come.  On  February  3,  he 
stated : 

I  don't  want  to  hold  out  any  hopes.  ,  .  . 
All  I  can  say  Is  that  things  take  time. 

How  much  more  time  will  it  take? 

How  much  longer  must  the  captured 
crewmen  and  their  families  endure  the 
anxiety  of  not  knowing  whether  they 
will  ever  again  see  their  loved  ones? 

How  much  longer  mu.st  we  endure  the 
honor  of  the  United  States  being  dragged 
through  the  dirt  by  Communist  propa- 
gandists. 

How  much  longer.  Mr.  President? 

All  of  us  ask  ourselves  if  the  anxiety 
and  humiliation  of  the  tragic  Pueblo  in- 
cident, and  its  threat  to  our  national  se- 
curity— we  lost  important  intelligence 
papers  and  equipment — could  have  been 
avoided  and  v.-hether  it  can  be  avoided  in 
the  future. 

It  has  been  my  contention  that  the 
most  immediate  opportunity  to  rescue 
the  Pueblo  .slipped  through  our  fingers 
when  the  United  States  failed  to  provide 
swift  military-  assistance  to  the  distres.sed 
ship  on  January  23. 

Military  officials  in  Korea  believe  the 
Pueblo  could  have  been  rescued  if  Air 
Force  squadrons  in  Korea  had  not  been 
previously  deprived  of  necessary  planes 
and  weapons.  An  article  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  February  9,  cited  a 
confidential  report  to  the  White  House 
which  indicated  that  an  hour  elapsed  be- 
tween the  time  the  Pueblo  was  ordered  to 
"heave  or  to  be  fired  upon"  and  the  time 
the  Pueblo  was  actually  boarded. 

Onlv  a  few  token  fighter  planes  .  .  were 
ready  for  .iction  when  the  Pueblo  called  for 
help!  But.  unfortunately,  these  were  armed 
with  nuclear  weapons  to  defend  our  forces 
against  an  inva.slon.  They  were  not  equipped 
merelv  to  Intercept  a  couple  of  Communist 
patrol  boats.  .  .  .  The  reliance  on  nuclear  re- 
taliation has  left  a  critical  .shortage  here  in 
Korea  of  conventional  weapons,  which  have 
been  taken  out  of  the  Korean  arsenals  to 
supply  the  desperate  needs  In  Vietnam. 

I  shall  not  debate  the  question  here  as 
to  whether  failure  to  supply  military  as- 
sistance was  the  result  of  lack  of  military 
preparedness  or  fear  of  creating  a  major 
military  confrontation— probably  both 
are  involved. 

It  would  have  taken  U.S.  jets  20  min- 
utes to  arrive  from  South  Korea  and 
rescue  the  Pueblo.  However,  as  the  article 
points  out.  lencue  was  not  possible  be- 
cause— 

Let  us  hope  that  the  lesfon  learned 
from  the  Pueblo  tragedy  shall  not  be 
forgotten.  Let  us  hope  that  in  the  future 
such  mistakes  shall  never  again  be  re- 
peated. Our  military  forces  must  be  pre- 
pared to  provide  rescue  for  any  dis- 
tressed American  force  particularly  those 
we  know  to  be  endangered.  Our  forces 
must  be  equipped  with  weapons  suitable 
for  any  magnitude  of  engacement.  These 
are  some  of  the  military  lessons  which 


the  United  States  should  have  learned 
from  the  Pueblo  tragedy. 

But  there  is  one  more  lesson  which 
must  precede  military  preparedness.  This 
is  the  willingness  to  use  our  military  ca- 
pacity. If  U.S.  honor  is  unjustifiably  vio- 
lated, this  country  must  never  fear  to  de- 
fend her  honor.  When  the  lime  comes 
that  we  refuse  to  uphold  our  honor,  we 
will  give  the  appearance  that  the  United 
States  has  degenerated  to  a  position  of 
moral  cowardliness  and  military  weak- 
ness. This  will  be  interpreted  by  lesser 
nations  to  mean  that  America  is  a  paper 
liner  and  the  respect  for  our  strength 
and  determination  that  is  a  vital  element 
in  our  defense  shield  will  have  been 
breached. 

Now  that  the  initial  opixirtunity  to  in- 
tervene militarily  on  behalf  of  the  dis- 
tressed Pueblo  has  passed,  must  we  be 
content  to  wring  our  hands  in  despair 
while  unsuccessful  negotiations  drag  on? 
I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  political, 
economic,  and  military  measures  can  be 
brought  to  bear  against  North  Korea  to 
secure  release  of  the  Pueblo  and  her  crew. 
When  we  recall  that  it  look  127  months 
of  nesotiation  to  end  the  fichting  of  the 
Korean  war  and  that  some  of  the  most 
intensive  battles  were  being  fought  dur- 
ing these  negotiations,  I  am  reluctant  to 
believe  that  simple  diplomatic  bargain- 
ing can  alone  induce  the  release  of  our 
captured  crewmen  and  the  Pueblo. 

As  we  look  back  upon  the  last  6 
months  of  misery  and  humiliation  caused 
by  the  capture  of  the  Pueblo,  I  am  certain 
that  we  all  wish  we  could  return  to  that 
day  in  January  1968.  when  the  Pueblo 
was  seized  and  we  might  have  acted 

We  find  our.selves  in  a  position  analo- 
gous to  that  of  Albert  Camus'  lawyer  in 
"Tlie  Pall"  when  he  cries  out  for  a  second 
chance  to  save  a  drowning  victim  whom 
he  had  first  spurned  so  that  by  helping 
her  he  may  "a  .second  time  have  the 
chance  of  saving  both  of  us." 

I  join  with  other  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  urging  the  cit'zens 
of  my  State  and  all  of  the  Nation  to 
honor  the  Pueblo  next  Sunday,  July  28. 
On  that  day,  let  us  remember  the 
Pupblo  with  prayers  for  the  well-being 
and  speedy  release  of  the  crewmen  And 
let  us  salute  their  bravery  and  symbolize 
our  support  of  them  by  flying  the  flag  of 
the  United  States. 

Tlic  world  shall  know  that  America  is 
proud  of  the  crew  of  the  Pueblo  and  dis- 
tressed over  their  plight  and  the  plight  as 
well  of  American  honor,  respect  and  .se- 
curity. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  .-several 
weeks  ago.  in  a  special  radio  and  televi- 
sion report  to  my  district.  I  commented 
at  that  time  that  undoubtedly  many 
Americans  have  already  forgotten  about 
the  crew  members  of  the  U  S  S.  Pueblo. 
I  mentioned  that  this  was  a  shameful 
admission  but.  to  a  degree,  an  under- 
standable one  because  it  appeared  that 
the  administration  seemed  bent  on  a 
cour.se  of  forgetting  the  Pueblo. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  welcome 
participation  in  this  special  tribute  today 
to  the  crew  members  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueb- 
lo. This  Congress  should  not  forget. 
This  administration  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  forget,  nor  .should  the  American 
people. 
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I  would  also  like  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention a  most  meaningful  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Saginaw  News, 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  on  May  5.  1968.  The  edi- 
torial was  entitled  "  'Word'  Goes  Forth — 
Forget  Pueblo."  The  complete  editorial 
will  follow  my  remarks. 

I  will  also  admit  that  for  days  and 
weeks,  I  have  placed  my  hope  that  secret 
negotiations  were  going  on  which  would 
lead  to  the  release  of  the  men  and  this 
ship.  A  Member  of  the  other  body  in  re- 
cent days  has  announced  that  a  "payoff" 
was  being  arranged  which  would  be  effec- 
tive next  month.  This  has  been  denied 
by  the  administration. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  time  now  has 
come  for  the  administration  to  present 
to  the  American  people  a  full  and  de- 
tailed report  on  precisely  wiiat  has,  is, 
and  may  take  place  in  regard  to  the  re- 
lease of  these  men. 

The  American  people  have  yet  to  be 
given  all  the  information.  All  we  ever 
hear  is  "no  progress."  It  Is  time  that  the 
administration  place  the  facts  before  the 
people.- 

The  eaitorlal  follows: 
"Word"  Goes  Forth — Forget  "Pueblo" 

A  quotation  tn  last  week's  Issue  of  Time 
magazine  points  up  a  state  of  mind  In  these 
United  States  which  seema  to  us  of  great 
concern. 

The  quote,  from  95-yiear-old  Edward 
Giylord.  publisher  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Dally  Oklahoman.  was:  "We  used  to  say 
'Remember  the  Maine."  Now,  we  seem  to  say. 
■Por^et  the  Pueblo.'  "  j 

We  don't  agree  with  man^  of  the  programs 
Mr.  Gaylord  argues  nor  are  we  even  certain 
we  agree  with  his  hard  line  advocacies  on 
the  Pueblo  Itself.  But  hard  line  or  soft  line, 
dove  or  hawk,  our  nation  $eems  committed 
to  a  calculated  policy — by  both  government 
and  people — of  forgetting  t&e  Pueblo. 

.And.  In  a  very  real  sense  It's  symptomatic 
of  our  diy.  We  are  In  an  age  and  an  area 
when  natriotlsm  Is  suspect  and  tr.idltlonal 
standards  of  national  dedication  seem  well 
on  the  road   to  being  JunMed 

Ccrtiinly  Vietnam  Is  cleair  cut  evidence  of 
that  We  can  rationalize  every  .side  of  Its 
Issues — except  where  we  ftiand  as  a  nation. 
On  the  racial  Issue,  on  crime  In  the  streets, 
on  rebuilding  cities,  on  pollution,  we  can't 
seem  to  bring  ourselves  to  either  a  commit- 
ment or  a  sense  of  priorities. 

To  ask  the  American  people  to  support 
their  fighting  men  Is  to  receive  either  ridi- 
cule or  a  massive  wave  of!  Indifference.  To 
suggest  that  Congress  should  pass  a  tax  In- 
crease. If  for  no  other  reason  than  that  we 
owe  It  to  the  troops  In  Vlfltnam  to  pay  the 
costs  of  wur.  Is  simply  not  good  politics. 

It  Is.  indeed,  an  age  of  great  dilemmas  and 
puzzling  questions.  As  we  see  the  1968  presi- 
dential campaign — developing,  we  can't  help 
thlnlcing  of  some  words  sj)Oken  by  the  win- 
ner of  the  1960  campaign. 

".Ask  not  what  your  country  will  do  for 
you — ask  what  you  can  dO  for  your  coun- 
try," said  John  P.  Kennedy  in  his  Inaugural 
address  on  Jan.  20,  1961. 

Somehow  we  don't  believe  that  any  politi- 
cian today  Is  asking  the  people  what  they 
can  do  for  their  country. 

In  another  section  of  that  Inaugural  ad- 
dress President  Kennedy  said: 

"...  Let  the  word  go  forth  from  this  time 
and  place,  to  friend  and  foe  alike,  that  the 
torch  has  been  passed  to  a  new  generation 
of  Americans — born  In  this  century,  tem- 
pered by  war,  disciplined  by  a  hard  and  bit- 
ter peace,  proud  of  their  ancient  heritage — 
and  unwilling  to  witness  of  permit  the  slow 
undoing  of  those  human  rights  to  which  this 
nation  has  always  been  c<;(mmtttecl,  and  to 


which  we  are  committed  today  at  home  and 
around  the  world 

"Let  every  nation  know,  whether  It  wishes 
us  well  or  111,  that  we  shall  pay  any  price, 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  sup- 
port any  friend,  oppose  any  foe  to  assure  the 
survival  and  the  success  of  liberty  .  .  ." 

Somehow  it  seems  to  us  that  in  the  last  few 
years  the  word  has  gone  forth,  to  friend  and 
foe  alike,  that  there  Is  a  new  America. 

Yet  it  Is  hard  to  describe  the  America  of 
today  in  those  words  of  John  P.  Kennedy. 

■'Let  every  nation  know,  whether  It  wishes 
us  well  or  Ul,  that  we  shall  pay  any  price, 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardRhip,  support 
any  friend,  oppose  any  foe  to  assure  the 
survival  and  the  .success  of  liberty." 

The  America  of  the  late  1960s — as  a 
whole — has  paid  small  price,  borne  little  bur- 
den, met  few  hardships — with  notable  ex- 
ception, of  course,  of  the  men  fighting  in 
Vietnam  and  their  families. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  proud  new  generation  of 
Americans,  for  which  he  was  the  shining 
spokesman,  has  found  it  extremely  conven- 
ient to  forget  the  Pueblo,  for  one  thing. 

Its  leadership  has  lacked  the  courage  to 
call  a  war  a  war,  has  permitted  Instead  the 
growing  of  division  at  home  and  abroad.  It 
sees  the  dollar  topple  and  argues  about  In- 
flation, doing   nothing  from  crisis  to  crisis. 

Where  is  the  word  that  John  P.  Kennedy 

sent  forth? 

Where  are  the  people  who  ask  not  what 
their  country  can  do  for  them,  but  what  they 
can  do  for  their  country? 

What  Is  happening  to  us? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now  6 
months  since  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her 
83-man  crew  were  captured  by  North 
Korea.  Since  then  one  of  the  crew  has 
died  in  the  service  of  his  countrj'. 

I  rise  today  out  of  a  deep  and  constant 
concern  for  the  82  Americans  held  in 
North  Korea.  On  several  occasions  dur- 
ing the  past  6  months  I  have  communi- 
cated to  the  Departments  of  Defei^se 
and  State  my  interest  in  seeing  the  safe 
return  of  those  82  men. 

At  this  t-me  I  v.i.-^h  to  reiterate  that 
foremost  ii:  our  mind  during  discussions 
with  North  Korea  mu.st  be  the  .safe  re- 
turn of  the  crew.  Whatever  value  might 
liave  been  attached  to  having  the  ship 
returned  is  long  since  past.  We  can  only 
surmise  as  to  whether  or  not  the  elec- 
tronic equipment  on  the  Pueblo  was  de- 
stroyed before  the  ship  was  taken  by 
North  Korea. 

But  we  need  not  guess  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  securing  the  return  of  the 
crew.  All  Americans  have  a  continuing 
commitment  to  the  crew  and  I  want  to 
assure  the  families  of  the  crew  members 
and  all  Americans  that  I  have  not,  nor 
will  I  forget  the  men  of  the  Pueblo. 

I  believe  that  every  responsible  effort 
should  be  made  to  insure  the  safe  return 
of  the  men  of  the  Pueblo. 

Mr.  MINSHALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may 
be  difficult  to  believe  In  this  age  of  cour- 
age bowing  In  the  face  of  expediency, 
but  there  was  a  time  when  the  United 
States  responded  quickly  and  vigorously 
when  its  citizens  were  attacked  by  for- 
eign powers.  Weak,  small,  newly 
launched  as  a  nation,  this  country  of  ours 
confronted  sotr/e  of  the  greatest  powers 
then  on  the  globe  to  demand  that  its  citi- 
zens be  restored  to  them.  When  people 
spoke  of  the  "protection  of  the  American 
flag,"  they  meant  just  that  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  backed 
them  up. 


During  the  past  20  years  we  have  all 
but  forgotten  those  American  citizens 
who.  if  indeed  they  still  are  living,  are 
apparently  condemned  to  spend  the  re.";! 
of  their  lives  In  Red  Chinese  prisons. 
Who  remembers  them? 

And  now  we  have  83  more  Americans, 
brave  men  pledged  to  defend  their  coun- 
try with  their  lives  If  necessary,  who  were 
illegally  set  upon  and  seized  in  inter- 
national waters  and  who  mu.st  not  L>e 
permitted  to  suffer  the  same  fate. 

Certainly  I  applaud  the  proposal  to  fly 
the  flag  next  Sunday.  July  28.  as  a  na- 
tionwide reminder  that  the  men  of  the 
Pueblo  are  being  held  captive  by  Nortii 
Korea.  I  urge  all  citizens  to  show  the 
colors  on  that  day. 

But  I  would  like  to  see  our  Government 
show  its  colors  for  a  change. 

Powerful  as  we  are,  we  indulge  in  pip- 
squeak diplomacy  with  pip-squeak  na- 
tions— and  American  citizens  are  the 
victims. 

I  am,  as  a  member  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, in  possession  of  the  facts  of  the 
Pueblo  affair.  The  United  States  was  in 
the  right.  Our  men  behaved  In  the  finest 
tradition  of  our  country  and  of  the  mag- 
nificent Navy  in  which  they  .serve.  Thry 
did  all  in  their  power  to  protect  their 
ship.  Some  were  wounded,  one  died, 
when  North  Korean  gunfire  raked  the 
decks.  Our  men  twice  repulsed  the  North 
Koreans  when  they  attempted  to  board 
the  Pueblo,  but  overwhelming  odds  fin- 
ally forced  their  surrender. 

Now  they  wait  for  the  word  that  never 
comes — the  word  that  their  country-,  the 
most  powerful  In  the  world,  will  give 
them  the  protection,  the  support,  which 
will  correct  this  outrageous  and  illegal 
trespass  against  their  rights  on  the  free 
seas. 

It  is  181  days  since  the  Pueblo  was 
captured. 

How  many  more  days,  or  months,  or 
years  must  these  Americans  wait  for  their 
government  to  .secure  their  release? 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  small 
nation  unafraid  to  defend  the  rights  of 
Its  citizens  anywhere  in  the  world.  The 
words  "patriotism,"  "courage,"  and 
"American  citizenship"  had  real  mean- 
ing and  we  backed  them  up. 

Let  us  do  more  than  "remember  the 
Pueblo." 

Let  us  take  action  and  return  our  men 
to  their  families  and  their  service  to  our 
country. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Pueblo  incident  Is  an  unhappy  reminder 
that  we  have  a  bankrupt  foreign  policy 
and  that  the  American  people  are  not 
given  sufficient  factual  information  when 
there  are  international  complications. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  a  fourtli- 
rate  military  power  like  North  Korea 
could  be  brazen  enough  to  intimidate 
the  strongest  power  in  the  world — and 
get  away  with  it.  This  pint-sized  coun- 
tn/^  used  force  to  take  American  sailors 
and  an  American  ship,  boldly  serving 
notice  on  the  United  States  that  the  ves- 
sel and  its  men  were  performing  illegally 
by  being  outside  the  boundai-y  of  inter- 
national waters. 

As  the  record  clearly  shows,  the  United 
States  did  nothing  about  the  situation, 
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and  our  men  and  the  vessel  arc  still  being 
held  captive  in  North  Korea. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  such  a  condi- 
tion could  never  have  developed  if  the 
United  States  had  a  foreign  policy  that 
was  clearly  defined  and  backed  up  by 
fii-mness.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Pueblo,  we  vacillated  and.  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  requested,  we  "kept  our 
cool,"  while  the  enemy  fired  hot  words 
at  us  and  took  our  men  and  a  ship. 

Tliere  once  was  a  time,  of  course,  when 
America  had  great  prestige  throughout 
the  world,  prestige  based  more  on  re- 
spect than  tear.  An  American,  then, 
whether  civilian  or  serviceman,  could 
wander  just  about  any  place  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  and  be  respected.  He  was 
not  submitted  to  indignities  nor  im- 
prisonment, because  prospective  offend- 
ers knew  that  while  Americans  never 
looked  for  trouble,  they  never  ran  away 
from  it — foreigners  knew  full  well  that 
when  an  American  was  offended,  his 
country  reacted  quickly  and  firmly. 

That  day  has  now  gone,  but  one  can- 
not help  but  wonder  just  what  would 
have  happened  had  the  Pueblo  incident 
developed  under  the  presidency  of  Teddy 
Roosevelt.  From  historical  references  on 
the  forthright  character  of  Teddy  Roose- 
velt and  the  resolve  of  his  administra- 
tion, one  can  leel  quite  convinced  that 
the  82  lads  now  held  captive  in  North 
Korea  would  be  back  in  America,  and 
their  vessel  would  be  in  home  harbor. 

While  the  Pueblo  is  a  .symptom  of 
hazardous  American  foreign  policy — or, 
rather,  a  lack  of  one — it  is  al.so  a  sober 
reminder  that  the  American  people  have 
not  been  informed  with  respect  to  the 
details  of  this  .somber  case. 

We  all  remember  that  when  the 
Pueblo  ca.se  developed,  it  was  a  case  of 
our  Government  being  "on  again"  and 

off  again"  in  rapid  succession  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  ves.sel  had  been  in 
International  waters  and  free  of  any  of- 
fense, or  whether  it  had  been  in  the  na- 
tional waters  of  North  Korea  and.  there- 
fore, guilty  of  trespassing. 

During  the  tense  Pueblo  per.ud— as  I 
indicated  previously — the  American  peo- 
!j1c  were  asked  to  "keep  their  cool"  by 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk.  The  people  re- 
sponded so  well  that  the  administration 
apparently  decided  to  put  all  informa- 
lion  and  particulars  on  the  Pueblo  affair 
;nto  "deep  freeze."  A  credibility  gap 
evidenced  itself,  and  today  the  American 
people  still  don't  know  any  more  about 
the  background  of  the  Pueblo  situation 
than  they  did  on  January  22,  1968,  when 
ihe  incident  occurred.  Tliat  represents 
181  day.s — one-half  of  a  year — of  inde- 
cision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  just  cause  for 
.shielding  information  from  the  American 
people,  because  throughout  American 
history  the  people  have  been  able  to  ad- 
just to  adversity,  providing  they  are 
given  the  facts  and  are  made  aware  of 
the  true  nature  of  the  circumstances. 
Two  world  wars.  Korea,  and  the  present 
encounter  in  Vietnam  bear  testimony  to 
this. 

As  things  now  stand,  history  will  record 
that  a  U.S.  ship  and  its  complement  of 
82  men  simply  disappeared  into  enemy 
hands,  with  no  reasonable  explanation 
for  their  disappearance.  We,  as  a  Nation, 


have  lost  men  and  ships  in  the  past,  but 
there  always  has  been  a  reasonable  ex- 
planation for  the  loss.  Why  should  the 
Pueblo  incident  be  an  exception? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion that  would  provide  a  special  pay  al- 
lowance for  the  82  crewmembers  who 
were  aboard  the  U.S.  t,hip  Pueblo  at  the 
time  of  her  capture  by  military  forces  of 
North  Korea.  This  Is,  of  course,  only  a 
palliative  and  not  by  any  means  an 
answer  to  the  problem  that  has  been  pin- 
pointed by  the  Pueblo  incident. 

The  real  need,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  for  the 
United  States  to  develop  a  firm  foreign 
policy.  Such  a  policy  should  clearly  de- 
fine our  objectives  and  expectations,  and 
our  administration  of  this  policy  should 
convince  both  our  friends  and  foes  that 
we  will  back  it  up  with  whatever  ie.sorts 
are  required. 

In  effect,  v.e  .should  u.se  the  Pueblo  in- 
cident as  a  "signal  to  action"— for  a  firm 
policy  abroad  and  for  a  fair  policy  at 
home. 

But  as  I  speak,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
82  men  and  a  -shij)  held  cnptive  some- 
where in  North  Korea — wiiat  are  we 
waiting  for? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
iiaU  year  has  elapsf  d  since  the  seizure  of 
the  U.S.  s)iip  the  Putblo  in  inteniation- 
al  waters.  The  anniversary  of  that  dark 
day  in  U.S.  history  can  only  be  ob.servcd 
by  all  Americans  with  sharp  rerret.  with 
concern  for  the  fate  of  our  t?a)lant  of- 
ficeis  and  crew,  and  with  tlie  resolve 
that  never  again  will  such  a  blot  on  our 
national  escutcheon  be  suffered. 

Mail  from  disturbed  residents  of  the 
23d  Di.strict  in  California  rcveal.s  clearly 
that  our  people  remember  with  sadness 
and  a  tinge  of  bitterness  the  Pueblo  and 
her  crew.  Our  thoughts  today  are  with 
the  friends  and  families  who  observe  this 
anniversary  with  heavy  hearts.  We  .^hare 
the  apprehension  and  frustration  that 
must  absorb  their  feelings.  The  disquiet- 
ing reports  read  in  our  newspapers  do 
little  to  lighten  the  load  of  anxiety  about 
the  fate  of  our  men.  Our  hopes  and  our 
Ijrayers  for  their  welfare  are  offered  in 
unison  on  this  bleak  anniversary.  Not 
until  the  men  of  the  Pueblo  are  returned 
to  their  welcoming  homes  and  families 
will  the  concern  of  the  American  people 
subside.  The  national  honor  and  integ- 
rity of  the  United  States  Is  deeply  in- 
volved with  the  fate  of  the  men  of  the 
Pueblo.  The  Pueblo  will  in  the  memories 
of  all  Americans  be  one  of  the  tragic 
events  in  our  history. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gen.  George 
C.  Marshall  once  commented: 

We  have  tried  since  the  birth  of  our  nation 
to  promote  our  love  of  peace  by  a  display 
of  weakness.  This  course  has  failed  us  utterly. 

Nowhere  in  the  annals  of  American 
foreign  policy  and  diplomacy  is  this 
statement  better  illustrated  than  in  the 
ineptitude  of  the  administration's  han- 
dling of  the  Pueblo  affair.  Certainly  it  is 
unreasonable  to  brandish  our  guns  at  the 
slightest  provocation,  but  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  insure  that  the  integrity  of 
the  United  States  is  maintained  when 
that  integrity  is  threatened  by  a  foreign 
power. 

There  is  no  need  to  recount  in  detail 
the  events  which  have  transpired  since 


th.e  23d  of  January,  when  the  North 
Korean  regime  seized  the  intelligence 
ship  Pueblo  and  its  83  crewmembers — 
at  present,  there  are  82  crewmen,  due  to 
the  death  of  one— but  I  do  feel  it  incum- 
bent ujjon  me  to  review  the  indecisive- 
ntss,  the  vacillation,  and  the  confusion 
which  have  surrounded  the  proceedings 
in  this  affair. 

President  John.son's  first  reaction  to 
the  illegal  seizure  of  the  ship  was  to  call 
up  14,787  Air  Force  and  Navy  reservists 
and  to  dispatch  the  nuclear-powered  air- 
craft carrier  Enterprise  to  the  South 
Korean  coast.  His  statement  of  Janu- 
ary 26  read: 

We  shall  continue  to  u.se  every  means 
available  to  find  a  pre  mpt  and  peaceful  solu- 
tion to  the  problem. 

Tills  activation  of  the  Rcser\  es  and  the 
presence  of  the  Enterprise  in  nearby 
waters  liad  no  effect  on  the  North 
Korean's  persistence  in  holding  the 
Pueblo.  Obviously,  they  regarded  our 
military  acti\lties  as  only  a  hollow 
threat,  with  no  intent  on  our  part  to 
carry  out  this  threat.  They  weic  100  per- 
cent correct  in  thei:  as.se.s.sment. 

Tiie  President  jjroceeded  to  open  ac- 
tive di.scus.sIons  in  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  and  v.ltli  the  Soviet 
Uiiion  and  other  countries  maintaining 
diplomatic  contact  with  the  North 
Koreans.  The  United  Nations  venture 
was  totally  ineffective  while  llie  Soviet 
Union  remained  steadfastly  deaf  to  our 
appeals. 

Two  additional  measures  were  also 
taken  to  aid  return  of  the  vessel  and  Its 
crew.  The  International  Commission  of 
the  n,ed  Cross  was  asked  to  intercede  to 
insure  tlie  safety  of  the  83  men  of  the 
Pueblo  and  to  take  any  measures  possi- 
ble to  assure  the  swift  and  safe  return 
of  the  crew.  To  this  date  the  North 
Koreans  have  not  permitted  rep'esenta- 
live.s  of  the  Internationa!  Red  Cross  to 
visit  the  Pueblo's  crtw  to  provide  a  re- 
port on  their  cond.tion  or  aid  theia  in 
any  v.-ay. 

The  ot'.i.er  action  taken  was  a  briefing 
by  the  State  D.?partnent  to  reprcsenta- 
lives  of  the  15  nations  who  had  joined 
the  United  States  in  providi;ig  troop.s  for 
the  Uiated  Nations  pushback  of  North 
Korea's  invasion  uf  South  Korea  in  1950. 
These  countries,  our  Korean  war  allies, 
failed  to  s,'ive  their  full  and  active  sup- 
port to  a.ssist  us  in  this  effort.  With  world 
opi:iion  on  our  side  and  with  the  many 
powerful  military  and  diplomatic  chan- 
nels at  our  command,  little  has  been 
done  to  dissuade  the  pcr.sistent  North 
Koreans. 

Naively  assessing  the  humaniiarianlsm 
and  the  reasonableness  of  the  P>-ong- 
yang  regime,  the  United  States  opened 
.secret  talks  at  Panmunjom  at  the  United 
Nations  Militar>-  Armistice  Commission. 
I  am  .sui-e  that  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  are  familiar  with  the  results  of 
those  talks  up  to  this  date.  In  a  word, 
they  have  been  a  complete  and  total 
failure.  We  have  been  ne^iotiatinj:  with 
the  North  Koreans  at  Panmunjom  for 
15  years  and  have  been  held  virtually 
at  a  standstill.  Did  our  decLsionmakers  in 
the  executive  branch  count  on  an  about- 
face  stance  of  reasonablessness  and  ra- 
tionaUty  by  the  North  Korean  negotia- 
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question  of  the 


tors  when  it  came  to  th 
Pueblo? 

The  outcome  of  all  of  these  meager 
attempts  at  retrieving  the  Pueblo  and 
its  crew  have,  as  I  have  stated,  been  to 
no  avail.  Many  other  (ilternatives  were 
open  to  the  administration.  In  the  typical 
Teddy  Roosevelt  style,  we  should  have 
demanded  the  return  of  the  ship  in  one 
hour,  or  we  would  hav»  gone  to  Wonsan 
and  gotten  it  out  oursdves.  Ultimatums 
such  as  this  were  proposed  by  many  on 
Capitol  Hill,  however,  the  State  Depart- 
ment paid  no  heed.  Economic  action 
against  the  tiny  nation  of  North  Korea 
could  easily  have  been  initiated  with  a 
naval  blockade.  What  the  United  States 
needed  at  that  critical  moment  was 
forceful  determination  to  stand  up  for 
the  principle  of  the  opeti  seas,  for  which 
this  country  has  historically  been  an  out- 
spoken proponent  and  defender. 

Confusion  and  contradiction  have 
reignei  supreme  in  the  administration's 
allegations  and  pronouncements.  Former 
U.S.  ambassador  to  th<^  United  Nations, 
Arthur  Goldberg,  categorically  denied 
the  presence  of  the  ship!  in  North  Korean 
waters,  while  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  statedl  that  the  United 
States  could  not  be  certain  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  Pueblo.  Contradictory 
stands  such  as  this  one  have  been  stand- 
ard procedures  in  the  P%ieblo  discussions. 

Many  questions  have  arisen  in  the 
course  of  the  last  6  months  of  the  Pueblo 
crisis.  Why  was  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
send  a  ship  of  the  Pueblo's  nature  into 
such  tension-ridden  waters?  Where  was 
the  military  coordination  that  a  man- 
euver of  this  nature  re<iuires?  Why  was 
a  virtually  unarmed  vessel,  loaded  with 
highly  sensitive  and  secret  intelligence 
equipment  cruising  witihout  any  air  or 
naval  protection?  Why  was  the  Pueblo 
allowed  to  be  taken,  practically  intact, 
into  enemy  folds?  Thase  questions  are 
obviously  of  a  great  iniport.  but  I  have 
only  one  question  to  ask,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Why  has  this  administration  allowed  an 
American  ship,  with  82  men  who  are  de- 
fending this  country,  to  be  held  by  a 
fifth-rate  Communist  ptuppet  for  over  6 
months?  This  is  the  question  on  which  I 
will  address  myself  to  this  body  today. 

Words  do  not  describe  the  emotional 
impact  of  such  a  disgrace  on  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Outrage,  shame,  embarrass- 
ment— these  are  but  shallow  sounds  that 
do  not  echo  my  true  feelings  and  the 
feelings  that  have  been  voiced  to  me  by 
the  people  of  the  Eighth  District  of  Ohio. 

One  of  my  constituents  wrote : 

It  Is  ironic  that  we  should  uphold  our  Viet- 
nam commitment  and  not  the  one  to  our 
very  own  men. 

Another  communicated  her  feelings  in 
these  words: 

Where  is  the  compassion  we  Americans 
have  shown  to  many  countries  and  their 
people — why  not  for  our  own  brave  men? 

One  woman  summed  it  up  quite  well 
when  she  wrote: 

Is  piracy  not  as  much  a  form  of  aggression 
as  Invasion?  Are  the  boys  of  the  Pueblo  not 
as  Important  to  us  as  the  Vietnamese,  the 
Britons  or  the  South  Koreans?  We  play  God 
to  all  downtrodden  nations,  but  when  It 
comes  to  defending  and  serving  our  own  men, 
we  are  but  frail  mortals. 


Talks  at  Panmunjom,  appeals  to  the 
Soviets,  and  United  Nations  conversa- 
tions have  all  been  stages  of  a  great  de- 
bacle in  American  foreign  policy.  The 
US.  Government  is  negotiating  for  some- 
thmg  which  it  has  the  right  and  the  re- 
sponsibility to  demand.  Are  we  actually 
considering  paying  tribute  to  retrieve  a 
vessel  which  has  been  pirated.  The  State 
Department  says  no,  but  the  North  Ko- 
rean regime  has  suggested  that  these  are 
the  exact  tactics  that  have  been  pursued 
by  the  U.S.  negotiators  at  Panmunjom. 

The  Communist  regime  of  North  Ko- 
rea has  flagrantly  committed  an  act  of 
war  against  this  country,  and  up  to  now 
they  have  succeeded  with  it.  What  im- 
plications may  this  act  have  on  the  tradi- 
tional American  belief  in  sovereignty  of 
the  seas?  One  thing  is  certain,  this  affair 
has  plummeted  the  prestige  of  this  coun- 
try into  a  historic  low. 

The  President's  words  of  January  27 
echo  a  hollow  tone: 

I  am  confident  that  the  American  people 
will  exhibit  in  this  crisis  as  they  have  In 
other  crises,  the  determination  and  unity 
which  are  necessary  to  see  It  through. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  people  of  this 
country  have  done  just  that  in  the  wake 
of  the  Pueblo.  However,  our  leader  has 
not  followed  his  own  pronouncement. 
There  has  been  a  complete  lack  of  lead- 
ership in  the  administration's  handling 
of  foreign  affairs.  The  State  Department 
and  its  chief  executive,  along  with  other 
high-ranking  executive  leaders,  have 
sought  refuge  in  vacillation  and  retreat. 

In  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  an  editorial 
offered  this  analysis: 

North  Korea's  bold  seizure  of  the  Pueblo  is 
not  merely  so  outrageous  as  has  been  the 
American  pusuUlanlmous  reaction  to  it.  Our 
official  bird  la  not  eagle,  hawk  or  dove.  It  is 
chicken. 

My  constituents  and  millions  of  Amer- 
ican people  are  still  asking  the  question. 
"When?"  What  can  be  done  to  expedite 
the  safe  return  of  the  82  men  of  the 
Pueblo?  Clearly,  the  responsibility  for 
this  military  and  diplomatic  affair  falls 
under  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
Chief  Executive.  President  Johnson  has 
shown  an  incapacity  to  cope  effectively 
with  this  situation.  Under  this  Govern- 
ment's system  of  separation  of  powers. 
Congress  cannot  unilaterally  effect  the 
return  of  the  men  of  the  Pueblo.  What  is 
needed  is  a  new  administration  that  will 
answer  the  dilemma  of  the  imprisoned 
crew  of  the  Pueblo.  Yet,  we  need  not  and 
cannot  wait  until  January.  The  Presiden- 
tial candidates  of  both  parties  should 
take  strong  positions  on  this  matter.  The 
North  Korean  Communists  should  re- 
alize that  whoever  takes  office  in  Janu- 
ary would  take  a  firm  stand  on  the  issue 
of  the  Pueblo.  This  would  reinforce  Pres- 
ident Johnson  in  pursuing  a  hard-line 
course  directed  toward  immediate  action. 

Although  the  return  of  the  Pueblo  is 
an  executive  branch  responsibility,  as  I 
have  stated,  there  are  several  steps  that 
Congress  can  take.  A  joint  resolution 
pledging  full  support  for  the  necessary 
action  to  get  the  men  home  would  reiter- 
ate congressional  concern  over  the  fate 
of  the  Pueblo.  Congress  should  take 
stock  of  appropriations  for  foreign  aid 
and  loans,  donations  to  international  or- 


sanizations  and  defense  alliances,  and 
restrictions  on  trade,  to  show  our  deter- 
mination that  those  countries  we  aid  ex- 
ercise their  responsibility  of  insurin.; 
that  international  waters  be  free  to  k11 
vessels  of  all  nations. 

Miscalculation,  vacillation,  blunderiiu;, 
assertions,  denials,  contradiction-^ — these 
are  the  passwords  of  the  handling  of  thf 
Pueblo  affair  by  this  administration 
Questions  have  been  prevalent,  but  an- 
swers by  our  leaders  have  been  few  and 
far  between.  Some  of  the  most  poignant 
questions  that  confront  the  Nation 
leaders  today  concerning  the  tragic  epi- 
sode of  the  Pueblo  were  put  forth  in  edi- 
torials from  newspapers  in  my  district 
I  am  pleased  to  include  these  editorials 
at  this  point: 

|FYom    the   Postorla    (Ohio)    Review-Times. 

Mar.  5.   1968 1 

Open  Letter  On  Conscience 

I  am  an  American — A  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  I  stand  shame- faced,  a  tear  in  my  e\i 
and  egg  on  my  face 

I  am  frustrated  by  my  leaders — Democrr.t 
and  Republican,  liberals  and  conservatlve.s 
They  inherited  a  nation  so  long  without  fe;ir 
that  they  didn't  recognize  it  when  It  appeared 
on  their  own  faces. 

They  tricked  me  with  mock  bravery  Int'i 
building  history's  greatest  military  might. 

Spending,  Spending,  Spending.  Billion.- 
and  billions  for  defense.  TTiey  told  us  tin 
price  wiis  right;  that  all  could  stay  free.  What 
about  the  Pueblo?  What  about  the  83  Amer- 
icans? 

In  Viet  Nam  they  proved  we  still  have  tlu- 
courage  to  tight,  but  they  did  not  tell  ii.^ 
when  we  lost  our  will  to  win 

Tlie  83,  now  it  Is  82.  know  for  sure  thai 
we  have  lost  our  will  to  fight,  to  be  right; 
even  the  will  for  them  to  be  free. 

Did  De  Gaulle  mark  us  as  a  prostitute 
among  nations?  Did  he  establish  our  price  n. 
dollars  and  in  gold? 

Is  North  Korea  now  trying  to  establish  our 
price  m  men?  If  so,  how  many  more  than  8a 
is  It.  Is  It  183?  8,300?  83,000? 

Do  you  know  something:  I  am  an  Amerlcaii 
and  I  don't  even  know  who  to  ask. 

The  source  of  my  confusion  Is  this:  I  wai 
naive  enough  to  believe  we  couldn't  be  had 
for  83  men.  If  we  are  proved  to  be  such  .. 
prostitute  among  nations,  that  makes  us  .'• 
shade  cheaper  than  the  two-bit  variety  o: 
vester  year. 

I  cry  for  the  83  of  the  Pueblo  but  I  blush 
through  my  tears,  for  I  am  ashamed. 

I  would  gladly  risk  all  to  free  them  but 
my  leaders  will  not  even  permit  me  to  sac- 
rifice a  small  part  of  my  comfort  for  feai 
they  win  lose  their  lofty  seat  of  misused 
power. 

This  indictment  Is  broader  than  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  cabinet;  though  I  have  heard 
the  bleating  weakness  of  their  words  and 
seen  the  fear  on  their  faces. 

So  I  must  ask; 

Admirals,  do  you  sail  a  navy  on  a  sea  of 
fear?  If  the  course  is  not  of  your  design 
why  not  resign  and  put  us  closer  to  the 
source  of  otir  weakness. 

Generals.  If  you  do  not  have  the  courage 
of  your  convictions,  then  step  aside  so  we  can 
deal  with  the  men  you  fear.  Don't  shield  their 
weakness  and  fear  with  your  good  name  and 
military  reputation. 

Legislators,  look  at  the  pictures  in  your 
hallowed  halls.  All  of  you  cannot  be  as  great 
as  they.  but.  my  God.  men  you  should  quit 
quaking  and  try.  It's  better  to  be  an  ex- 
leglslator  who  tried  and  failed  than  a  pimp 
who  gets  his  money  first. 

And  all  you  lesser  lights  who  are  covering 
up  for  these  pompous  asses.  Why  do  you  hold 
your  silence  and  permit  them  to  carry  on  this 
national  disgrace  in  secret  at  Panmunjom  or 
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Washington  or  anywhere.  History  won't 
notice  your  shabby  role  but  you  still  have  to 
:ace  yourself  when  you    shave.  Shame! 

Can't  you  see  their  plan.  They  can  be  wiser 
ilian  the  people  only  so  long  as  they  keep  us 
m  the  darkness  of  Ignorance.  If  this  secrecy  Is 
ordered  under  the  guise  of  national  security, 
what  a  price  to  pay  for  safety.  The  national 
disgrace  is  the  .same  as  the  security  guaran- 
eed  a  prison  inmate. 

These  men  and  all  of  us,  should  develop 
I  lie  will  to  win  or  at  least  have  the  courage  to 
quit. 

Since  my  leaders  know  the  tacts  about  the 
Hi  and  still  display  so  much  fear.  I  should 
De  afraid  or  be  a  fool.  Well.  I  choose  to  be  a 
!ool;  to  pose  a  solution — born  of  ignorance, 
but.  at  least,  a  start. 

We  must  tell  North  Koreans  to  have  the 
Pueblo  and  the  83  at  a  given  longitude  and 
latitude  in  10  days  or  the  United  States  will 
UHke  a  certain  punitive  action.  We  should 
i;ive  them  three  or  four  such  successive  dates 
with  increasingly  tougher  punitive  actions, 
.llmaxlng  with  rescue  by  force  if  they  insist. 
What  punitive  actions?  In  what  -severity? 
.My  ignorance  denies  me  answers,  but  my 
:eaders  know.  Let  them  do  it,  and  let  them  do 
1 1,  now. 

They  must  list  these  actions  for  the  world 
•.vhen  they  list  them  for  North  Korea.  Let 
'hem  be  actions  which  seek  results. 

For  a  change  and  out  of  fairness,  let  the 
rest  of  the  world  beat  a  path  to  Korea  or 
China  or  Russia  with  their  pleas  to  avoid 
•vVorld  War  III. 

We  have  bent  enough.  We  have  been 
ijrostituted  enough.  We  have  been  fooled. 
;launted  and  fouled  too  much. 

Leaders!  If  you  lack  the  will  to  win  and  the 
t  ourage  to  quit,  at  least  have  the  decency  to 
;idmlt  it  and  the  honesty  to  tell  us— Why? 

From   the  Mansfield    (Ohio)    News  Journal. 
May  4.  1968] 
"Pueblo"   Crew's  Fate  Jaks  Nation's 
Conscience 

When  President  Johnson  announced  that 
he  would  not  seek  or  accept  another  term 
in  the  White  House  did  he  simultaneously 
ibdicate  apart  of  his  current  responsibilities? 

Men  under  his  direction,  as  commander- 
in-chief,  sailed  the  PtJeblo.  on  orders,  into 
;he  waters  where  the  ship  was  captured. 

As  head  of  the  military  establishment  and 
;he  civil  government  of  this  nation  President 
Johnson  has  a  doubly  sworn  duty  to  see  that 
these  82  men  of  the  Pueblo's  crew  are  released 
'oy-North  Korea. 

The  crewmen  are  both  servicemen  and 
Citizens. 

The  nation  has  been  told  nothing  about 
their  fate  since  capture  except  what  the 
North  Koreans  put  out  as  propaganda. 

Have  they  been  tortured,  brainwashed,  even 
killed? 

Who  really  knows? 

North  Korea  has  compounded  its  arrogance 
in  the  matter  by  staging  a  series  of  ambush 
ittacks  against  Americans  and  South  Ko- 
leans  in  the  denrUlltarized  zone  of  Korea. 

It  is  as  if  they  stood  in  plain  view  with 
a  foot  on  the  throat  of  an  American  prisoner 
ind  thumbed  their  noses  at  the  American 
:lag. 

Certainly  nobody  needs  to  be  a  super- 
patriot  to  feel  a  twinge  of  shame  at  the 
mockery  and  a  prick  of  conscience  at  our 
desertion  of  our  own  defenders. 

Of  coiu-se,  the  North  Koreans  are  taking 
.idvantage  of  the  delicate  situation  surround- 
ing the  Vietnam  conflict  at  this  stage. 

Of  course,  our  government  must  be  care- 
ful, must  weigh  values  and  implications. 

But  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  what 
does  our  apparent  abandonment  of  the 
Pueblo  crew  look  like  at  this  moment? 

It  looks  like  moral  cowardice. 

Kindly  as  the  nation  may  feel  toward  Lyn- 
don Johnson  for  his  political  step-down  and 
his    sviccess    at    getting    the    Vietnam    peace 


talks  scheduled,  there  can  only  l>e  shock 
and  shame  at  his  seeming  desertion  of  the 
Pueblo  crew  to  an  unknown  fate. 

Perhaps  the  CIA  ai.d  the  President  know 
ex.^ctly  what  is  happening  to  the  imprisoned 
crewmen.  Perhaps  they  feel  there  is  no  cause 
to  rock  the  diplomatic  boat. 

But  this  nation  of  more  than  '200  million 
people  doesn't  know  what's  going  on.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  world  we  can  only  see  the 
abandonment  of  82  brave  Americans  who 
were  c.irrying  out  the  orders  of  their  country. 

And  that  is  damnable. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
pay  tribute  to  I  he  members  of  the  crew 
of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  in  acknowledgment 
of  their  patriotic  resolve,  bravery,  and 
patience.  We  mark  6  months  this  week 
that  the.se  courageous  Americans  have 
been  held  captive  by  the  North  Korean 
Government. 

I  commend  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  ScherleI  lor  his  initia- 
tive in  reserving  time  for  this  salute  and 
for  his  continuing  interest  in  keepiiiK 
this  reerctable  event  before  the  adminis- 
tration, the  Congies.s,  and  ihc  Nation. 
We  must  not  forget  the  Pueblo. 

Despite  the  many  implications  of  the 
Pueblo  seizure  and  the  intricate  legal  and 
diplomatic  efforts  required  to  secure  the 
freedom  of  the  8'2  remaining  crewmem- 
bers,  it  is  fittinR  that  wc  pause  today  to 
honor  these  Americans. 

The  history  of  our  Nation  is  replete 
■with  evidence  that  those  men  and  women 
who  have  served  America  in  peace  and 
war  have  been  individuals  dedicated  to 
the  preservation  of  our  freedom  and 
security. 

Our  obligation  to  them  in  this  difficult 
situation  should  be  clear:  that,  as  they 
sought  to  guarantee  our  freedom  and 
security,  we  should  piess  to  secure  theirs. 
Regretfully,  the  responses  to  our  efforts 
have  proven  unfruitful  for  6  months. 

Three  of  the  heroic  men  on  the 
Pueblo,  now  held  captive  by  the  North 
Korean  Communists,  are  from  Kansas. 
They  are  Ronald  L.  Bercns.  of  Wichita 
and  Russell:  Charles  Ciandall.  of  Mis- 
sion: and  Stephen  E.  Woelk.  of  Alta 
Vista.  Mr.  Crandall  and  Mr.  Woelk  sus- 
tained injuries  in  the  capture. 

As  we  remember  this  .sad  chapter  in 
American  history,  let  us  rededicate  our- 
selves to  gaining  the  prompt  release  of 
these  imprisoned  Americans.  If  we  are  to 
be  truly  strong  m  the  face  of  such  a 
dangerous  and  .'^erioius  provocation,  we 
must  be  diplomatic  but  not  apologetic: 
reasonable  but  not  submissi\e;  stern  but 
not  reckless. 

I  join  with  my  able  colleague  from 
Illinois  i  Mrs.  Reid  I  in  urging  the  citizens 
of  the  Fourth  District  of  Kansas,  and 
Americans  cverj-where.  to  salute  the  men 
of  the  Pueblo,  and  American  servicemen 
in  Vietnam  and  around  the  world,  by  fly- 
ing the  flag  this  coming  Sunday,  July  28. 
Let  us  demonstrate  our  resolve  that  we 
shall  not  forget  the  Pueblo.  When  flags 
go  up  throughout  the  coimtry,  we  will  be 
telling  the  world  that  we  remember  and 
we  resolve  to  strive  harder  for  the  free- 
dom of  our  men  and  our  ship. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
ScHERLE  I.  is  to  be  commended  for  his  re- 
lentless pursuit  of  the  cause  of  our  valiant 
8'2  men  on  the  Pueblo.  Congressman 
ScHERLE.  every  day,  inserts  a  reminder  in 


the  Congressional  Record — a  leminder 
to  everyone  in  America,  that  it  has  been 
so  many  days  since  the  infamous  piracy 
and  capture  of  a  U.S.  naval  vessel.  To- 
day is  the  182d  day.  And  what  has  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  administration  done 
about  it?  The  same  thing  they  did  on  the 
date  of  the  occurrence — nothing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  6  months  later,  the  State 
Department  lamely  admits  they  are  still 
talking,  but  report  always  "No  Progress." 
History  will  unkindly  treat  this  inci- 
dent, and  properly  so.  And  the  Nation 
owes  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Congressman 
Bill  Scherle  lor  liis  important  cru.sade 
to  "Remember  the  Pueblo." 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Januarv' 
23,  1968.  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her  83- 
man  crew  were  seized  by  the  Communist 
North  Koreans. 

Tomorrow  marks  the  6-month  anni- 
versar>-  of  that  event.  Along  with  my 
other  colleatjues.  I  pay  tribute  to  the 
Pueblo's  crew.  Let  us  pray  for  their 
-safety  and  urge  they  be  returned  at  the 
earliest  date. 

We  must  continue  to  have  as  our  pri- 
mary concern  the  safety  of  these  men. 
Tliere  are  some  doubts  as  to  whether  the 
administration  is  using  every  diplomatic 
approach  possible  to  win  their  freedom. 
At  this  point,  it  is  useless  to  talk  about 
failures  and  events  that  led  to  the 
Pueblo's  seizure.  Hopefully,  we  have 
learned  from  that  experience  and  plans 
have  been  formulated  to  prevent  a  simi- 
lar circumstance  in  the  future. 

While  North  Korea  is  the  active 
offender,  there  is  pood  reason  to  feel 
that  its  dependence  on  Russia  elves 
the  Soviets  at  least  equal  responsibility 
for  this  international  gangsterism.  I  call 
upon  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  to 
impress  upon  the  Soviet  Union  that,  in 
the  interest  of  world  peace,  the  Pueblo 
be  returned  immediately. 

Mr.  PRICE  ot  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  join  mv  friends  and  colleagues 
who  would  pay  tribute  to  the  members 
of  the  crew  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  event  in  my  life 
span  which  even  begins  to  parallel  the 
pirating  of  one  of  the  most  .sophisticated 
inttlligaicc  ships  as  yet  developed  by  the 
Navy  and  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency.  The  lo.;s  of  the  ship  may  well  .set 
back  O'jr  electronic  lead  over  the  Com- 
munist block  by  as  much  as  10  years,  yet 
we  can  end'ure  such  a  sacrifice  of  mate- 
lial  lh;ngs.  We  cannot  endure  the  loss 
of  the  crew  of  the  Pueblo.  The  brave  men 
who  served  on  the  intelligence  .ship  de- 
serve more  than  the  fate  they  have 
received  at  the  hands  of  this  adminis- 
tration. If  the  crew  was  willing  to  serv^e 
its  Nation  in  the  military,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  Americans,  then  the  least  the 
Natio.i  can  do  lor  these  men  is  provide 
the  "quid  pro  quo.  '  I  am  disgusted  with 
the  administration's  feeble  efforts  to  re- 
turn these  men  to  our  shores — nor  do  I 
believe  that  our  leadership  has  ever  en- 
tertained the  idea  that  there  was  a 
chance  to  bring  the  ship  back  with  its 
equipment  intact.  The  former  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Robert  McNamara.  has  much 
to  answer  for  his  mystifying  and  mud- 
dle headed  handling  of  the  Pueblo  in- 
cident prior  to  his  being  replaced. 

I  salute  the  gallant  crew  of  the  Pueblo 
and  ask  them  to  continue  to  be  of  good 
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faith.  There  is  an  excellent  chance  that 
the  leadership  of  this  Nation  will  be  re- 
turned to  firm  and  strdnt'  hands  in  a 
few  months  to  replace  the  vacillation 
and  Indecisivtness  whichl  allowed  one  of 
our  Nations  prize  vessels  to  be  taken 
Into  an  alien  port  and  ltd  American  crew 
held  as  prisoners  of  war.  It  is  the  most 
classic  example  of  hiehjAcking  since  the 
days  of  the  Barbary  pirates — the  basis 
of  a  verse  in  the  Marine  Corps  hymn. 
Perhaps  we  should  let  tlhe  marines  add 
another  verse. 

Ml-.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  few  incidents  in  world  history  which 
have  been  as  humillatini  to  any  nation 
a^  the  seizure  of  the  UBS.  Pueblo  has 
been  to  our  beloved  country.  As  the 
ranking  Republican  Member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  who  has 
participated  in  numeroUs  closed  door 
healings  on  this  matter,  1  want  to  assure 
you  that  there  Is  not  a  iscintilid  of  evi- 
dence--not  the  slightest  doubt — that  our 
ship  was  in  international  waters  not 
only  when  she  was  s.i?lfd  bat  priji-  to 
that  time  as  well.  | 

If  circumstances  had  been  otherwise, 
and  our  f.ag  had  invaded!  waters  of  North 
Korea  our  position  in  this  case  would 
have  been  different  and  the  shame  to 
which  we  have  been  eMX)sed  could  be 
understood  although  nol  appreciated. 

The  morning  after  thellevent  several  of 
us  were  advised  at  the  vypite  House  that 
some  20  courses  of  actiion  were  being 
considered.  Only  dli)lom4py  through  nor- 
mal channels  has  been  pursued.  On 
Capitol  Hill  we  hear  volifes  to  the  effect 
that  we  should  apologiap.  I  think  that 
should  we  follow  that  dj^urse  we  would 
degrade  our  counti-y  failj  more  ourselves 
than  the  brigands  of 
on  that  dark  day  last 

The  hour  is  late  and 
this  time  Is  more  dll 
course  we  cake  now,  ni 
say  of  us  that  we  apologized  when  wc 
were  rlc?ht,  humiliated  our  people,  and 
lost  our  self-respect  at  an  hour  when 
destiny  called  on  us  to  be  jresolute. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  continuing  failure  of  our 
Government  to  take  any  action  with  re- 
gard to  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  certainly  must 
be  without  parallel  in  history.  This  fail- 
ure must  be  regarded  as  a  pitiful  symbol 
of  US.  ineffectiveness. 

What  other  country  dould  sit  by  and 
take  no  action  In  defense  of  one  of  Its 
own  navy  ships  hijacked  with  82  crew- 
men? \\ 

What  other  country  would  be  silent  for 
6  months  while  82  of  its  citizens  are  held 
in  violation  of  accepted  international 
practice? 

Just  Imagine  the  outciy  that  would  fill 
the  world  press,  includirig  our  own,  if,  for 
example,  82  Russian  Nftvy  men  should 
be  held  under  similar  coqdltions  in  South 
Korea. 

Think  what  would  happen  if  a  ship  of 
India's  navy  should  be  hijacked  by  Thai- 
land, or  Israel.  World  opinion  would 
rightfully  be  outraged,  and  pressure 
would  be  so  intense  that  release  of  the 
ship  and  lis  crew  would  be  quickly  ob- 
tained. 

What,  then,  of  an  American  ship  hi- 
jacked by  North  Korea?  The  world  hears 
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virtually  nothing  of  it.  Our  own  Govern- 
ment is  paralyzed. 

This  Pueblo  paralysis  is  not  an  Isolated 
example  of  Government  inaction.  This 
same  kind  of  paralysis  penetrates  our  na- 
tional secui-ity  affairs  in  many  ways. 

The  American  people  should  know  that 
this  paralysis  has  been  an  objective  of 
Soviet  Union  foreign  policy  for  many 
years,  and  today  It  Is  an  accomplished 
fact. 

It  is  far  past  the  time  that  we  take  ac- 
tion to  rid  ourselves  of  this  paralysis,  and 
once  again  gain  a  capability  for  effective 
action. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow. 
July  23,  Will  mark  the  sixth  month  of 
captivity  of  the  82  crewmen  of  the  U.S.S. 
Pueblo.  As  we  knaw  all  tno  well,  these 
men  were  kidnaped  from  the  high  sea-;, 
and  several  crewmates  were  killed,  when 
North  Korean  forces  seized  their  ves.sel 
on  January  23.  It  was  established  con- 
vincingly before  the  United  Nations  that 
the  Pueblo  wa.;  in  international  waters 
at  the  time,  but  !n  spite  of  our  strong  de- 
mands, neither  the  ship  nor  Its  crew  have 
been  returned  to  our  hands. 

The  purpose  of  this  special  order  is  to 
remind  Americans  that  these  mci  con- 
tinue to  languish  In  Communist  prisons, 
but  I  can  tell  you  that  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans need  no  reminding  of  this  fact.  Last 
week.  I  received  a  communication  from 
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the  Prank  R.  Stiles  Post,  No. 
American     Legion,     located     in 
Adams,  Mass.  This  letter  read: 

Dear  Sib:  Our  Pn?t  voted  unanimously  at 
our  genera;  June  meeting  to  ask  you  the  fol- 
lowing question : 

What  are  you  doing  to  have  the  men  of 
the  United  States  Ship  Pueblo  and  the  United 
States  Ship  Pueblo  released  from  North 
Korea? 

I  would  like  to  bring  this  letter  to  the 
attention  of  this  body,  because  it  asks  a 
question  which  is  being  asked  by  Ameri- 
cans all  across  the  country.  Although 
news  about  the  Pueblo  no  longer  domi- 
nates the  front-page  headlines.  I  am  sure 
that  this  incident  is  still  remembered  by 
every  American,  and  remembered  well. 
If  you  were  to  take  a  poll  on  the  most 
rankling  foreign  Incident  in  this  frustrat- 
ing year  for  our  foreign  policy,  I  am  sure 
that  the  seizure  of  the  Pueblo  would  be 
high  at  the  top  of  the  list.  Tills  seizure 
is  not  a  complicated  and  ambiguous  sit- 
uation; it  is  a  clear  failure  of  the  most 
elementary  duty  of  a  country,  no  matter 
how  weak — the  duty  to  defend  its  citi- 
zens when  abroad  on  its  service. 

A  kidnaping  like  this  has  always  been 
regarded  as  the  most  shameful  thing 
that  could  happen  to  an  estabhshed  gov- 
ernment. There  has  never  been  a  time  in 
human  history  when  that  was  not  so,  and 
there  has  rarely  been  a  time  In  our  his- 
tory when  we  have  not  acted  strongly 
to  prevent  such  incidents.  One  of  the 
proudest  moments  of  our  young  Republic 
was  our  suppression  of  the  Barbary  pi- 
rates, when  they  began  kidnaping  Ameri- 
can seamen  That  was  the  time  when  we 
first  said,  "Millions  for  defense,  but  not 
1  cent  for  tribute."  We  fought  the  War 
of  1812  with  a  much  stronger  country 
over  the  issue  of  impressment  of  Ameri- 
can sailors.  But  now-,  when  we  are  the 
strongest  power  in  world  history,  we  are 


unable  to  rescue  82  of  our  seamen  from 
the  Government  of  North  Korea. 

No  one  can  study  this  Incident  without 
being  struck  in  the  face  by  tl:e  thought 
that  something  is  very  wrong  with  our 
foreign  policy.  The  unprovoked  seizure 
of  one  of  our  vessels  on  the  open  seas 
creates  a  dangerous  precedent  of  the 
greatest  significance  to  our  national  de- 
fense and  our  national  security.  It  is  en- 
cumbent upon  us  to  take  every  reason- 
able step  possible  to  achieve  tiie  relea.se 
of  these  captured  men.  Tlie  administra- 
tion .should  be  working  on  thiy  matter 
24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week. 

The  overall  world  situation  at  the  time 
furtliermore  raises  the  vital  question  of 
our  Nation's  dangerous  overextension 
throughout  the  world.  We  cannot  expect 
to  be  able  to  solve  everyone's  problems 
throughout  the  world  by  our  presence 
there.  This  whole  situation  has  made  it 
obvious  that  the  present  administration  s 
foieign  policy  !-.as  failed.  It  requires  the 
closest  immediate  attention  so  that  we 
may  achieve  the  balanced  po.=ition  com- 
men.-.urate  with  our  role  as  i!i-.*  leadin-' 
world  power  in  the  world,  a  rnle  which  is 
so  necessary  for  world  stability. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  b^en 
said  that  "Courage  is  the  price  that  life 
exacts  for  granting  peace. '  It  is  tlie 
coward,  not  the  brave  man,  who  has  the 
most  to  fear  from  his  enemies. 

And  yet,  in  an  Incident  still  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  millions  of  Americans,  our 
Government  demonstrated  cowardice  of 
the  -Aorst  kind  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 

On  January  23,  1968,  the  officers  and 
crew  of  the  U  S.S.  Pueblo  were  forcibly 
seized  and  thrown  into  Communist  prison 
cells  like  common  criminals.  They  are 
still  there.  And  the  Pueblo  herself  also 
remains  in  the  clutches  of  the  enemy. 

Yet  this  administration  sits  idly  by,  do- 
ing nothing  more  than  .■jcrlbbllng  an  oc- 
casional diplomatic  note  to  the  North 
Koreans,  asking  them  to  reconsider  their 
position. 

An  act  of  International  outlawry  has 
been  allowed  to  go  unpunished.  A  crimi- 
nal has  been  left  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  crime. 

What  is  the  inevitable  result  of  such 
an  act  of  cowardice  by  the  mightiest  na- 
tion of  the  free  world? 

Our  friends  lose  faith  in  -us,  our 
enemies  becomes  convinced  that  Amer- 
ica is  Indeed  a  "paper  tiger, '  and  the 
American  f>eople  themselves  bear  a  bur- 
den of  shame  for  the  conduct  of  their 
leaders. 

In  the  days  when  the  brave  outnum- 
bered Texans  were  battling  for  their  in- 
dependence, "Remember  the  Alamo"  was 
their  rallying  cry,  and  it  carried  them 
to  victory  against  overwhelming  odds  on 
the  field  of  San  Jacinto. 

The  wanton  act  of  sabotage  which 
brought  on  the  Spanish-American  War 
gave  birth  to  the  slogan  "Remember  the 
Maine." 

But  today,  we  are  led  by  an  adminis- 
tration which  seems  to  be  urging  us  to 
"Forget  the  Pueblo." 

In  the  crucial  year  of  decision  which 
lies  ahead,  the  American  people  must 
have  the  kind  of  leadership  which  will 
remember  the  Pueblo,  and  the  sense  of 
national  honor  and  Integrity  which  it 
has  come  to  stand  for. 
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Allowing  this  crime  to  go  unpunished 
will  guarantee  more  and  more  similar 
incidents  committed  by  hostile  powers 
convinced  that  America  no  longer  has 
tiie  moral  strength  to  .stop  the  law  of  the 
iung'-p  from  engulfing  the  worid. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  January 
of  this  year,  right  after  learning  of  the 
high-handed  capture  of  the  U.S.S. 
Pueblo  by  North  Korea,  I  called  for  an 
ultimatum  to  that  Communist  govern- 
ment, spelling  out  a  specilic  time  by 
wnich  they  must  return  the  ship  and  its 
crew.  I  .suggested  that  if  they  failed  to 
act,  this  country  move  in  with  whatever 
force  necessary  to  obtain  their  release. 

Certain  Reserve  forces  were  called  up, 
ar.d  for  a  time,  it  looked  as  though  we 
would  meet  this  challenge  to  our  na- 
tional honor.  But  now,  6  months  later, 
these  82  Americans  still  languish  in  Com- 
munist ijrisons,  and  the  American  public 
knows  little  more  about  the  case  of  the 
Pueblo  than  they  did  back  in  January. 
Direct  diplomatic  nef.;otiation  and  other 
means  liave  apparently  been  un.success- 
lul.  and  State  Department  officials  have 
failed  to  keep  the  public  informed  on 
their  efforts  to  secure  the  release  of  these 
men. 

The  shameful  plight  of  the  PuebloS 
crew  is  compounded  by  the  daily  agony 
and  sorrow  of  their  relatives  here  at 
hom.e.  I  would  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  sentiments  of  one 
crewman's  mother,  in  a  story  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Screven  County,  Ga.. 
News  earlier  this  month: 
.■T  Mother  Remembers  the  U.S.S.    •Pxieblo" 

Washington. — The  motlier  of  a  c:.ptured 
Purb:o  crc\\inan.  appealing  to  the  State  Ds- 
;)artmer:t.  said  Tuesday  she  would  r.^ther 
have  lier  son  be  killed  In  a  rescue  attempt 
than  siowlv  clle  In  a  North  Korean  prison. 

Mrs.  Warren  E.  Hayes  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Is  a  member  of  a  Remember  the  Pueblo  Com- 
initiee  which  went  to  the  State  Department 
to  demand  that  the  United  States  use  force  if 
neces.'^ary  to  recover  the  InlelU^e'.ice  ship 
USS  Pueblo  .seized  by  North  Korea  Jan.  23. 

She  and  the  Rev.  Paul  Lindstrom.  commit- 
tee coordinator  for  the  Chicago  area,  charged 
that  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  the 
.idnainlsiration  in  gener.al  had  been  "vacil- 
lating and  incompetent"  In  seeking  release 
of  the  ship  and  its  82-man  crew. 

Mrs.  Haves  and  Lindstrom.  whose  request 
to  see  Rusk  w.as  denied,  said  that  there  were 
189  American  senicemen  captured  by  the 
Communists  in  the  Korean  War  who  were 
still  unaccounted  for  and  undoubtedly  died 
m  North  Korean  prisons. 

Mrs.  Hayes  said  If  her  son  was  faced  with 
slow  death  over  a  period  of  10  to  15  years, 
she  would  rather  he  die  in  an  attempt  by 
the  United  States  to  rescue  the  captives. 

I  would  join  my  colleagues  in  calling 
on  our  citizens  to  fly  the  American  flag 
next  Sunday.  July  28,  as  a  tribute  and 
ialute  to  the  gallant  crew  of  the  U.S.S. 
Pueblo.  This  will  let  the  rest  of  the  world 
know  that  we  have  not  forgotten,  and 
w-ill  service  notice  on  the  Communist 
world  that  we  shall  not  rest  until  these 
men  are  returned  to  their  loved  ones. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  proud  to  join  my  colleague.  Repre- 
sentative Reid  of  Illinois,  in  urging  patri- 
otic Americans  to  raise  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  on  Sunday,  July  28,  to 
show  our  concern  as  a  Nation  in  the 
fate  of  the  men  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo. 
I   believe    that    the    act   of    flying   the 


American  flag  on  that  .special  day  will 
serve  to  remind  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration that  the  Pueblo  and  its  crew 
camiot  and  should  lot  be  forcctt.en  re- 
jrardle.ss  of  how  long  it  takes  before  they 
can  be  safelv  leturned  to  our  shores. 

I  have  an  e.-^prcially  high  interest  in 
seeing  the  crew  of  the  Pueblo  freed  be- 
cause the  ship's  captain,  Lloyd  M.  Bucher, 
was  raised  at  Boy.s  Town,  Nehr.  Boys 
Town  is  located  in  the  Seccnd  Congres- 
sional District  which  ''  am  proud  to  rep- 
resent. 

I  believe  it  would  be  appropriate  at 
this  time  to  leview  th.-;  nature  of  the 
event  which  led  to  the  de.".th  of  one 
American  and  the  cr.pture  and  imprlson- 
nieni  of  82  othens  '82  days  ago  today. 
As  my  colleagues  will  recall  the  public 
statements  of  the  Johnson  adminl.stra- 
tion  at  that  time  were  conflicting,  and 
I  do  nut  believe  ihey  have  yet  b.-en  clai-l- 
lied. 

When  the  first  news  was  released  tell- 
ing of  the  Pueblo's  ciptare,  admini.stra- 
t'on  .'jtatcments  gave  evei-j'  imprr.sslon 
that  the  ship  had  never  trespassed  into 
lioi-Xh  Korean  waters  at  any  time  and 
had  carefully  .stayed  -cveral  iniies  beyond 
even  the  limits  North  ICorea  claims. 

Later  wc  witnessed  the  televised  de- 
fense of  tV:e  "Pueblo  case"  before  the 
United  Nations.  The  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
'the  United  Nations  on  Januarj'  26  used 
maps  and  charts  to  "prove"  the  where- 
abouts of  the  ship  before  the  whole 
woild. 

On  PebruaiT  4,  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara  and  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
admitted  that  there  was  a  "sllj^ht"  possi- 
bility th.^t  the  Pueblo  might  have  tres- 
passed within  the  12-mile  limit  of  Nortii 
Korean  waters.  Two  days  later  the  story 
was  changed  again.  The  State  Depart- 
ment said  we  meant  to  say  that  the 
Pueblo  had  never  intruded  "on  the  day 
it  was  captured,  January  23.  " 

Six  months  have  passed  since  that  act 
of  piracy  by  the  North  Koreans  and  the 
picture  still  has  not  cleared.  I  join  you 
in  wonderin;;  what  really  did  happen.  I 
am  not  .satisfied  with  the  answers  we 
have  received  or  with  the  performance 
and  failure  of  the  "negotiators"  in 
getting  the  crew  released  in  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time. 

The  unchallenged  seizure  of  the  Pueblo 
by  a  two-bit  nation  like  North  Korea 
raises  many  other  serious  and  un- 
answered questions. 

Why  did  the  Defense  Department  send 
a  poorly  armed  vessel  into  dangerous 
waters  w-ithout  first  providing  emergency 
plans  for  adequate  support  in  the  form 
of  air  cover  or  naval  escort?  Is  the  con- 
dition of  our  Department  of  Defense  so 
pool-  that  we  cannot  handle  pirates  bent 
on  seizing  American  vessels.  Was  Captain 
Bucher  under  instructions  not  to  defend 
the  ship?  The  surrender  of  an  American 
naval  vessel  is  completely  foreign  to  the 
great  fighting  tradition  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
and  from  what  I  have  been  told  of  the 
character  of  Lloyd  M.  Bucher  during  the 
time  he  was  growing  up  at  Boys  Town.  I 
do  not  believe  he  would  take  his  respon- 
sibility as  a  naval  officer  lightly. 

At  this  lime  no  one  knows  whether  or 
not  the  Johnson  administration's  bowing 
and  scraping  'hot-line"  diplomacy  will 
ever  succeed  in  getting  the  Pueblo  and 


her  crew  back.  Ijut  in  my  oiiinlon  the 
whole  atfalr  has  been  badly  bungled.  I 
call  once  again  for  a  full  congressional 
investigation  of  the  Pueblo  seizure  with 
emphasis  on  the  policies  which  made  the 
ship  so  vulnerable  to  seizure  in  the  fust 
place. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  6 
months  ago  tomorrow  that  the  U.S.S. 
Pueblo  and  its  83  oiQcers  and  men  were 
seized  by  Noi th  Ko: ta. 

Despite  patient  and  continuing  nego- 
tiations, there  still  is  no  apparent  pros- 
pect of  obtaining  release  for  the  ship 
and  its  men. 

What  measures  it  will  take  to  free  these 
men  I  do  not  know.  But  these  men  and 
tlidr  .ship  m.ust  be  fri->ed. 

The  American  peoi)le  are  ilchtfuUy 
indliinant  about  the  refusal  of  the  North 
Koreans  to  release  the  Pueblo  and  its 
crew. 

I  am  in  full  agreement  with  my  col- 
leai^ues  that  we  must  make  clear  our  ada- 
mant insistence  that  the  ship  and  its 
crew  be  relea.scd  promptly. 

Wc  all  can  do  this  in  the  most  symbolic 
fash.lon  of  all  by  displaying  an  American 
ihvA  on  our  homes  next  Sunday. 

Yes.  a  lla-.^  in  front  of  every  .'American 
home  next  Sunday  to  tell  everyone  every- 
where that  we  remember  the  Pueblo. 

I  hope  that  every  American  I'lome  will 
•  oln  in  this  demon.stratlon. 

The  continued  retention  by  North 
Korea  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  its  crew^ 
i£  unnecessarily  hu:  ting  the  image  of  our 
country  abroad.  The  Communists  arc 
taking  full  i)ropaganda  advantage  of  the 
6-month-old  incident. 

Further  delay  in  resolving  the  Pueblo 
case  w-lU  result  in  further  loss  of  world 
respect  for  the  United  States  and  make 
our  international  lole  more  difficult. 

Indeed,  the  frustration  of  a  L:ood  many 
of  us  is  verj'  well  expressed  in  the  ro.solu- 
tlon  adopted  last  May  at  Indianapolis. 
Ind.,  by  the  national  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Ameri.can  Legion.  Following 
Is  the  text  of  the  resolution: 
Reeolvtion  by  Natio.val  ExEci'Tivr;  Commit- 
tee OF  THE   American   Legion   Recarding 
U.S.S.  "Pueblo  '  Incident 
Whereas,  The  Amencan  Legion  is  deeply 
concerned  over  the  fact  that  the  USS  Pueblo 
and  its  crew  have  been  detained  In  mlUtan,- 
custody  by  North  Korea  since  January  23, 
1968:   and 

Whereas,  at  the  time  of  its  lllegTl  seizure 
hy  North  Korean  gunboats,  the  National 
Commander  of  The  American  Legion  advised 
The  President  of  the  United  States  by  tele- 
gram that  this  organization  strongly  backs 
"all  determined  efforts  you  deem  necessary 
to  effect  the  prompt  return  to  the  United 
.States  control  of  the  USS  Pueblo  and  its  per- 
sonnel and  equipment;"  and 

Whereas,  in  his  message  to  the  President. 
Commander  Galbralth  further  stated  that. 
-There  must  be  no  miscalculation  on  the 
part  of  our  enemies  of  American  resolve  at 
this  critical  Juncture."  and  that.  "We  are 
satisfied  that  the  American  public  will  tol- 
erate no  undue  del.^y  on  the  part  of  Com- 
munist North  Korea  in  this  situation;"  and 
Where.''.E.  repeated  diplomatic  represenu- 
tions.  Including  resort  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations  and  direct  discus- 
sions with  North  Korean  officials  at  Pan- 
munjom.  havt  failed  thus  far  to  produce  any 
sign  of  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  North 
Koreans  to  return  the  vessel  and  crew;  and 
Whereas,  the  Communists  there  and  else- 
where are  using  this  Issue  for  propaganda 
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states  and  in  se- 
ablllty  to  fulfill 
free  world,   and 

Legion  believes  It 
ed  States  to  reaf- 
lltlonal  posture  of 


value  and,  in  their  typlcil  fashion,  are  con- 
fusing and  distorting  thjt  facts  in  an  effort 
to  degrade  and  demorallie  the  personnel  of 
the  Pueblo,  and  to  disctjedit  and  disparage 
the  United  States  generaliv:  and 

Whereas,  tliese  Communist  tactics — plus 
the  fact  that  we  have  not(  recovered  our  men 
and  property — have  tencl^d  to  lower  United 
States  prestige  among  o\ii  :illies  and  friends; 
and  1 

Whereas,    continued    dflay    resolving    this 
Issue  satisfactorily  will  rq^ult  in  further  loss 
of  respect  for  the  Unite( 
rlous  deterioration   of  oi 
the    role   of   leader   of   tl 
champion  of  free  Asia:  an^ 

Whereas,  The  America! 
is  high  time  for  the  Unljl 
firm  and  reestablish  its  trj 
defender  and  protect{)r  o(  our  International 
rights  as  an  Independent,  law-abiding,  and 
God-fearing  member  of  the  community  of 
nations;  and 

Whereas.  The  American]  Legion  firmly  ad- 
heres to  the  idea  that  a  slogan  which  helped 
make  that  tradlton  is  stllll  a  valid  guideline 
for  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country,  name- 
ly: ■Minions  for  defense,!  but  not  one  cent 
for  trlbTlte;  "  now.  therefor^,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  The  Natloijal  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  The  American  Legion  in  regtilar 
meeting  assembled  In  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
on  May  1  and  2,  1968.  that  The  American 
Legion — 

( 1 )  has  the  utmost  symgathy  for  the  plight 
of  the  men  of  the  PuebK  and  their  family 
members  at  home; 

(2)  hopes  earnestly  that  persistent  diplo- 
matic efforts  on  the  part  o|  the  United  States 
will  soon  result  in  recovtry  of  these  men 
and  the  USS  Pueblo  itself;  Rnd 

(J)  insists  that  this  matter  must  be  re- 
solved satsfactorily  at  an  iarly  date;  and  be 
it  further  J 

Resolved.  That  if  the  Communist  regime  of 
North  Korea  continues  tcS  refuse  to  return 
the  Pueblo  and  Its  crew.  TlW  American  Legion 
calls  for  and  will  support  strong,  positive 
action  by  our  Government — Including  the 
use  of  whatever  military  Ibrce  is  required — 
to  restore  to  United  Statai  control  the  per- 
sonnel of  :he  USS  Pueblb  and  the  vessel 
Itself.  I 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  JanuaiT 
23.  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  wis  .seized  by  the 
North  Koreans.  Its  crew  jof  82  Americans 
has  been  imprisoned.  Thf  vessel  has  l)een 
interned.  Th'^  Americjin  Nation  was 
sliocked.  appalled  and  riRhtfull.v  indig- 
nant. Today,  several  months  later,  these 
82  Americans  are  still  languishing  in  a 
North  Korean  prison  and  our  Navy  is 
still  minus  one  intelligence  craft.  Maxi- 
mum efforts  are  being  made  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  State  Department  to  se- 
cure the  release  of  these  men  and  their 
vessel. 

The  United  States  canmot  and  should 
not  tolerate  such  an  aflront  to  its  na- 
tional honor  as  was  perpetrated  by  the 
North  Koreans.  The  release  of  the  Pueblo 
and  its  crew  should  be  sTvift  and  imme- 
diately foEthcoming.  A  nation  must  Jack 
the  men  it* sends  out  to  serve  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  freedom.  The  map  of  the  Pueblo 
have  courageously  served  their  country. 
They  are  deserving  of  our  honor  and  re- 
spect. No  possible  avenue  of  effectively 
securing  their  release  .should  be  left  un- 
explored. We  must  and  will  have  our  men 
and  our  ship  back. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  our  colleague  from 
Iowa  in  reminding  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  America  that  the  USS.  Pueblo 
and  its  crew  are  still  in  Communist 
hands.  We  must  not  allow  these  brave 


men  to  become  the  forgotten  men  of  1968. 
For  almost  6  months  now,  they  have  been 
held  prisoner  in  North  Korea. 

Very  little  is  known  about  the  condi- 
tion of  these  men  or  what  kind  of  treat- 
ment they  are  being  given.  The  little  that 
has  been  heard  from  them  has  been  in 
the  form  of  propaganda  letters  allegedly 
written  by  the  men.  In  all  probability  the 
letters  were  either  written  or  dictated  by 
North  Koreans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  felt  that  it  was 
probably  better  for  the  Pueblo  incident 
to  be  out  of  the  spotlight  for  a  while  to 
allow  our  State  Department  time  to  work 
behind  the  scenes.  But  in  the  6  months 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  ship  was  cap- 
tured, very  little  progress  has  apparently 
been  made.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  State  Department  should 
make  a  full  and  complete  report  on  the 
incident  and  what  has  occurred  since. 
We  should  be  told  what  efforts  have  been 
made  to  free  the  men  and  where  such  ef- 
forts have  failed.  We  should  be  told  what 
bargains  have  been  made  and  what  offers 
have  been  turned  down.  In  other  words, 
our  Government  .should  lay  its  cards  on 
the  table  and  tell  the  American  p>eople 
where  we  stand. 

The  men  of  the  Pueblo  must  not  feel 
that  they  are  being  neglected.  Their  fam- 
ilies must  not  feel  their  husbands  and 
fathers  and  sons  are  being  forgotten.  I 
would  hope  that  every  Member  of  this 
Congress  would  make  his  feelings  known 
on  this  most  important  matter,  and  that 
immediate  steps  would  be  taken  to  insure 
the  safe  release  of  the  crew  of  the  Pueblo. 
Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
colleague,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  and  others  who  have  spoken 
on  the  matter  of  "remembering  the 
Pueblo." 

This  marks  6  months  from  the  date 
that  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  was  seized  with 
83  crewmen  and  officers.  One  crewman 
has  since  died,  and  the  other  82,  we  sin- 
cerely hope  and  pray,  are  well  and  alive. 
I  sincerely  hope,  also,  along  with  their 
families,  that  they  hear  about  our  Na- 
tion's concern  for  them. 

These  people  took  an  oath  to  defend 
our  United  States.  Because  of  that  ac- 
tion, they  are  paying  a  price  to  uphold 
that  oath — for  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of 
the  citizens  of  America. 

I  am  proud  of  these  brave  men  and  I 
wish  to  assure  them  that  I  do  not  intend 
to  allow  the  citizens  of  this  country  to 
fortiet  them  or  the  heritage  and  trust 
for  which  they  are  now  imprisoned. 

I  echo  the  hopes  of  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans that  negotiations  are  underway  by 
representatives  of  the  country  which 
they  serve,  to  protect  their  safety  and  to 
have  them  returned  to  our  homeland. 

In  a  world  where  faith,  leadership, 
and  dedication  to  the  high  purposes  of 
life  are  so  sorely  needed,  I  humbly  offer 
my  deepest  appreciation  to  the  loyal, 
valiant  crew  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo,  and 
wish  them  God's  speed  in  being  returned 
to  their  loved  ones. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  into  the  House  of  Rep- 
lesentatives  a  bill  which  would  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  pay  to  the  cap- 
tured members  of  the  crew  of  the  U.S.S. 
Pueblo  the  special  pay  authorized  under 


section  310  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code,  retroactive  to  Januaiy  1968,  and 
continuing  until  the  month  followi;,^ 
the  month  in  which  each  such  crew  mem- 
ber is  repatriated. 

Normally,  when  a  serviceman  is  sent 
into  a  battle  zone,  special  provisions  aie 
made  for  him  to  receive  hostile  fire  pav. 
because  of  the  enormous  risks  involved 
Certainly  we  cannot  aigue  that  these 
captured  crew  members  of  the  U.S.S 
Pueblo  are  in  any  less  dangerous  situa- 
tion, and  therefore  they  should  be  en- 
titled to  the  same  pay.  Unfortunately, 
this  type  of  monetary  remuneration  ; 
our  only  method  of  compensation  tci 
these  men  who  are  so  heroically  en- 
dangering their  lives  in  our  defense. 

Today  marks  the  117th  day  we  have  al- 
lowed these  brave  men  to  remain  in  cap- 
tivity in  North  Korea,  subject  to  the  pos- 
sible cruel  and  degrading  treatment 
which  the  Communists  have  often  in- 
flicted upon  their  prisoners  of  war.  The: 
have  suffered  and  will  continue  to  suffei 
the  hostile  actions  of  the  enemy.  Theii 
lives  are  in  jeopardy  every  hour  of  every 
day  they  are  kept  prisoners  of  the  Nortl. 
Koreans. 

Recently,  the  attention  and  concern  for 
the  imprisoned  crew  members  of  the 
U.S.S.  Pueblo  has  not  been  as  great  a.- 
when  the  ship  was  seized,  and  the  sub- 
ject is  now  considered  'old  news. "  But 
the  situation  is  just  as  serious,  if  no: 
more  so  now.  It  has  been  6  months  since 
these  men  have  lived  as  free  men,  and 
we  have  no  accurate  way  of  knowin-j 
just  what  type  of  living  conditions  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected  diu-iiu 
these  long  months. 

I  therefore  respectfully  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  this  legislation  their  ut- 
most consideration  in  all  fairness  to 
those  young  men  living  as  prisoners  in 
North  Korea.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  consider 
the  men  aboard  the  Pueblo,  and  also  the 
anxiety  of  their  loved  ones  and  families 
here  at  home,  by  enacting  this  legisla- 
tion at  once.  To  authorize  this  pay  is 
the  least  we  can  do  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  today  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
outstanding  ofHcers  and  crew  of  the 
U.S.S.  Pueblo  wno,  for  the  past  6  months, 
have  been  held  prisoners  by  North  Korea 
Our  primary  concern,  of  course,  is  the 
release  of  the  ship  and  crew,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  crew  imtil  this  is  achieved. 
I  feel  that  we  bimgled  by  not  taking 
quick  action  on  this  matter;  however,  in 
the  continuation  of  our  diplomatic  efforts 
to  bring  about  a  peaceful  solution,  we 
should  express  more  clearly  to  the  North 
Koreans  the  fact  that  we  view  this  mat- 
ter with  extreme  gravity. 

I  urge  my  fellow  Americans  to  fly  the 
flag  on  Sunday,  July  28,  as  a  fitting 
honor  to  these  brave  men  of  the  Pueblo 
ana  their  families.  We  share  this  burden 
of  sorrow  with  them. 

I  urge  my  fellow  Americans  to  fly 
the  flag  as  a  special  salute  to  these  men— 
a  show  of  our  deep  national  pride  and 
the  fact  that  we  have  not  forgotten, 
nor  will  be  forget  these  brave  men. 

I  urge  my  fellow  Americans  to  fly  the 
flag  on  Simday  as  a  gesture  of  our  loyalty 
to  our  valiant  fighting  men  of  the  armed 
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.services  who  give  their  lives  so  that  we 
might  remain  a  free  coimtr>-,  so  that  we 
might  preserve  our  rich  heritage,  so  that 
our  children  and  our  children's  children 
may  be  a  free,  a  strong,  and  a  proud 
iieople. 

We  remember  the  great  challenges  to 
our  Nation's  honor.  We  remember  the 
courageous  men  of  the  Pueblo  and  the 
Armed  Forces  and  honor  them  on  Sun- 
day with  the  flying  of  the  flag  by  all 
Americans. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  time  of  the  .seizure  of 
the  Pueblo  and  its  crew,  I  felt,  as  did 
the  great  majority  of  Americans,  sur- 
prise, dismay,  and  some  outrage  at  the 
brazen  act  of  piracy  perpetrated  against 
this  Nation  and  its  people.  During  the 
intervening  months  and  days,  the  initial 
reaction  to  the  news  that  the  North 
Koreans  had  kidnaped  an  American 
ship  was  tempered  somewhat  by  the 
knowledge  that  our  State  Department 
and  the  diplomatic  machinery  of  the 
United  States  was  diligently  seeking  the 
safe  return  of  our  men  and  our  ship.  But 
the  passage  of  time  since  January  23. 
1968.  has  not  diminished  the  absolute 
iiecessitv  of  demanding  and  receiving 
satisfaction  for  the  Nation  ?nd  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  men  now  held  in  Commu- 
nist prisons.  The  Pueblo  may  have 
vanished  from  the  front  pages  of  the 
countr>''.s  newspapers,  but  it  has  not  been 
forgotten  by  the  citizens,  and  certainly 
not  by  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  know  that  the  men  of  the  Pueblo 
have  not  fallen  prey  to  the  Communist 
brainwashing  as  the  North  Korean  press 
and  propaganda  reports  wou'd  have  the 
world  belie\e.  and  I  am  positive  that  the 
brave  sailors  and  tlieir  officers  are  con- 
ducting themselves  in  a  manner  befitting 
the  proud  traditions  of  their  service  and 
of  the  United  States.  The  officers  and 
men  of  the  Pueblo  can  be  just  as  sure 
that  the  United  States  has  not  aban- 
doned them  to  a  life  of  enslavement  be- 
iiind  the  Iron  Curtain.  The  United  States 
will  persist  in  its  efforts  to  free  the 
Pueblo  and  its  brave  crew  through  everj- 
means  possible. 

Our  sympathies  go  out  to  the  loved 
ones  and  friends  of  the  Pueblo  crew  for 
the  separation  forced  upon  them  by  this 
cruel  and  uncivilized  act  of  brigandage. 
We  offer  our  support  and  our  promise 
that  if  it  is  within  the  power  of  this 
coimtrs',  no  haiTn  shall  come  to  the  sons 
and  husbands  detained  by  the  Commu- 
nists. We  continue  to  hope  that  the  safe 
letiu-n   of   our   boys   in   the   immediate 
future    can    be    accomplished    by    our 
diplomats  working   in  Korea   and  else- 
where around  the  globe  and    that  the 
world  will  condemn  this  most  inhimian 
theft  and  will  realize  the  Communist  dis- 
respect for  the  rights  of  men  and  nations. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  many  colleagues  today  in  noting 
with  bitter  .sadne.ss  the  continued  deten- 
tion by  North  Korea  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo 
and  its  crew.  It  is  my  hope  that  our  ac- 
tion here  today  and  all  of  the  efforts  of 
our  Government  on  behalf  of  an  early 
release  as  well  as  the  deep  concein  for 
the  crew  by  the  people  of  our  Nation  will 
reassure  the  brave  men  of  that  crew  and 
their  loved  ones  that  we  support  them 


and  hope  and  pray   for  their  prompt 
return. 

For  6  months  now  we  have  sought 
through  persistent,  responsible,  and 
diplomatic  means  to  gain  their  release. 
In  that  effort  we  have  demonstrated  self- 
control  and  respect  for  peace,  lest  other 
means  bring  about  large-scale  hostilities. 
Tragically,  the  Government  of  North 
Korea  has  belligerently  and  blindly  re- 
fused to  seek  a  solution  to  the  situation. 
Even  our  suggestion  to  have  the  crew 
transferred  to  and  interrogated  by  a  neu- 
tral third  party  has  been  rejected. 

On  behalf  of  the  constituents  who 
have  written  me  on  this  matter  and  the 
parents,  wives,  and  loved  ones  of  the 
crew.  I  register  my  deepest  concern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  hope  and  urge  that  all 
Americans  as  individuals  and  through 
their  organizations  will  ioin  in  this  pro- 
test to  the  North  Korea  Government's 
callous  attitude  in  this  matter.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  if  our  civic, 
labor,  and  fraternal  organizations  join 
in  this  effort  an  earlier  return  of  the 
crew  and  the  Pueblo  may  be  achieved. 
My  own  efforts  toward  this  goal  shall 
continue  unabated. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed a  deep  pei'sonal  honor  and  i)riv- 
ilege  to  join  with  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  courageous  members 
of  the  crew  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo. 

It  nas  now  been  6  months  since  the 
American  intelligence  sathering  ship, 
the  U.S.S.  Pueblo,  with  her  83  officers  and 
men  on  board,  was  seized  in  international 
waters  off  the  east  coast  of  North  Korea 
while  carrying  out  her  assigned  elec- 
tronic surveillance  mission. 

We  are  saddened  by  the  report  that 
one  of  these  brave  Americans  lost  his  life 
during  the  capture.  And  we  are  anxious 
for  the  welfare  of  the  remaining  82  crew- 
members  whose  condition  and  where- 
abouts is  unkown. 

Every  American  .shares  the  intense 
concern  of  the  families— the  wives,  par- 
ents, brothers  and  sisters,  and  children— 
for  the  health  and  .safety  of  the  Pueblo 
crew. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  I  am  particularly  dis- 
appointed that  6  months  of  patient  and 
continued  negotiation  for  their  safe  re- 
turn through  peaceful  diplomatic  means 
has  thus  far  proven  unfruitful. 

Of  course,  we  all  realize  that  the  only 
real  or  practical  alternatives  to  the  slow, 
tedious,  often  frustrating  process  of  ne- 
gotiations for  the  release  of  Pueblo's 
crew — under  honorable  conditions — 
would  be  either  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  blimt  ultimatum  to  the  Government 
of  North  Korea,  backed  up  with  a  will- 
ingness to  use  the  threat  of  direct  mili- 
tary action  if  it  came  to  a  final  show- 
down—or else  a  cowardly  acquiescence 
by  the  United  States  in  a  blatant  and 
obvious  attempt  at  international  black- 
mail. 

If  the  purpo.se  of  all  our  efforts  is  to 
cain  the  safe  return  of  the  crewmembers 
of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo,  so  that  they  may 
once  again  rejoin  their  loved  ones  here 
in  America,  then  the  first  alternative 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  achieve  that 
objective,  and,  in  fact,  could  very  well 


seal  the  fate  of  the  82  sur\-i\1ng  members 
of  the  crew. 

And  I  have  yet  to  find  a  responsible  of- 
ficial of  our  Government  who  advocates 
that  we  as  a  Nation  meekly  submit  to  the 
precedent-setting  and  humiliating  dis- 
honor of  an  international  shakedown  as 
the  -price"  of  freedom  for  these  brave 
and  gallant  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pueblo  incident  is  in- 
deed a  stern  test  of  our  resolve  as  a  Na- 
tion, our  integrity  as  a  people,  and  our 
mission  as  a  leader  of  the  free  nations  of 
the  world. 

We  have  not  forgotten  the  Pueblo  and 
its  valiant  crew  who.  like  all  our  service- 
men, have  taken  an  oath  to  defend  the 
United  States.  Neither  have  we  lorgotten 
their  wives  and  families,  and  the  heavy 
burden  of  sorrow  and  despair  they.  too. 
liave  carried  these  past  months. 

Our  sympathy  goes  out  to  them,  and  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Hou.se.  and 
with  millions  of  our  fellow  countr>-men 
in  praying  for  the  safe  return  of  their 
loved  ones.  At  this  time,  we  need  to  re- 
a.-,sure  them— and  remind  the  world  at 
!a, ec — that  the  Pi:c\.lo  and  its  men  have 
not  been  forgotten— and  will  not  be  for- 
yotten— and  that  we  will  not  lest  until 
th'v  are  home  again. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  complete  sympathy  that  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  this  salute  to  the 
valiant  crew  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo. 

The  illegal  capture  and  detention  of 
these  Americans  will  be  spread  over  the 
pages  of  history  as  a  black  and  infamous 
day  in  nearly  200  years  of  U.S.  naval 
operations.  It  was  6  months  aso  that  the 
Pueblo  was  boarded  by  a  hostile  force, 
and  her  officers  and  crewmen  taken  cap- 
tive. Continuing  diplomatic  negotiations 
to  this  day  have  faUed  to  effect  the  re- 
lease of  either  vessel  or  crew,  one  of 
whom  reportedly  has  died  during  the  un- 
lawful detainer. 

While  it  is  known  that  every  effort  is 
being  made  by  the  administration  for  the 
early  release  of  these  brave  Americans.  I 
join  their  wives,  children,  parents,  and 
other  family  members  in  offering  my 
prayers  for  their  safe  and  speedy  return 
to  their  homes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  applaud 
the  patriotism  and  dedication  the  Con- 
aresswoman  from  Illinois  has  brought  to 
the  }^^use  of  Representatives  with  her 
proposal  that  all  Americans  fly  the  flas 
nexi  Sunday,  July  28  1968.  in  support  of 
the  captured  U.S.S.  Pueblo. 
I  will  fly  my  flag  for  the  Pueblo. 
As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  believe  our  Nation 
is  doing  cverj'thing  possible  shon  of  war 
to  secure  the  release  of  the  crew  of  the 
.ship,  including  Ensign  Timothy  L.  Harris, 
of  Jacksonville,  Fla..  my  hometown. 

Fi-om  the  date  of  the  capture  and  down 
to  date,  I  have  been  in  contact  with  au- 
thorities on  this  important  matter  and  I 
am  s  ncerely  hopeful  that  a  settlement 
can  be  worked  out  to  effect  the  release, 
of  the  Pueblo  crew. 

Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
appropriate  that  today,  6  months  after 
the  outrageous  capture  and  detention  of 
the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her  officers  and 
crewmen,  we  should  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  express  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives our  determination  that  these 
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forgotten   and    that 
be   made   to   assure 


men  shall  not  be 
evei-y  effort  must 
their  safe  return. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  these  men,  who 
have  now  spent  half  a  year  as  captives 
of  a  i-uthless  Communist  government, 
and  to  tlieir  families,  some  of  whom 
are  present  here  today. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  President  John- 
son, through  his  representatives,  will 
continue  to  press  in  the  most  deter- 
mined fashion  for  the  safe  return  of 
Captain  Bucher  and  his  men,  utilizing 
every  diplomatic  leverage  that  is  avail- 
able to  us.  including  all  possible  pressure 
on  the  Soviet  Union  for  support  and 
assistance. 

All  of  us  share  a  deep  sense  of  frustra- 
tion  that  the    negotiations  up   to   now 
have  apparenily  made  no  proKress.  I  can 
well   understand  the   reluctance  of  the 
p.dministration    to    concede    that    the 
Pueblo  had  trespassed  on  North  Korean 
waters  when  we  have  no  roliable  infor- 
mation- to   that   effect   and    the   orders 
issued  to  the  Pueblo  were  to  the  con- 
trai-y.    Perhaps  it  would  be  possible  for 
us  to  arrange  for  some  kind  of  impartial 
investl^'ation  of  the  facts  to  determine 
whether   there  was  in  fact  a   trespass. 
Because  of  the  radio  silence  observed  by 
the  Pueblo  for  several  days  prior  to  her 
capture  we  cannot  be  sure  that  she  did 
not  violate  North  Korean  territorial  wa- 
ters. Based  on  the  results  of  such  an 
inquiry  an  appropriate  sljptement  might 
then  be  made  which  cou 
release  of  Captain  Buch 
It  would  in  my  judgm 
mistake  for  us  to  ti"y 
turn  of  the  men  by  fore 
first  place,  we  presuma 
where  in  North  Korea 
a    limited    Dieppe-type 
fruitless.  And  a  full-seal, 
mean  war — another  gha, 
mainland  of  Asia — with'jthe  likelihood 
that   even   if  such  an   iiivasion  were  a 
brilliant  success  we  woujl  not  nnd  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  PUcblo  alive. 

I  am  convinced  in  my  oi|^n  mind,  more- 
over, that  threats  of  military  action  alone 
would  not  suffice.  ObviouJBly,  we  should 
make  no  threats  if  we  ar*  not  prepared 
to  back  them  up.  Our  elperience  with 
the  North  Vietnamese,  ind  with  the 
North  Koreans  themselv^  in  the  past, 
should  be  enough  to  makelus  realize  that 
we  are  dealing  with  fanitically  deter- 
mined regimes.  ^ 

What  is  essential  is  ttiat  we  make 
clear  that  we  will  never  r^st  until  these 
men  are  returned,  that  We  will  never 
forget,  that  we  will  continue  to  press  for 
their  return.  That  is  the  significance  of 
this  hour. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  its  82-naen  crew  have 
been  held  prisoners  by  the  North  Korean 
Government  now  for  6  months.  During 
this  time,  our  Government  has  done 
nothing  substantial  toward  the  release 
of  these  men.  The  5  months  of  negotia- 
tions at  Panmunjon  have  been  fruitless. 
Our  Government  origmaJly  responded 
to  the  capture  of  the  Pueblo  with  the 
usual  diplomatic  protest — a  meaningless 
diplomatic  protest  Diplomatic  protest  Is 
ineffectual  in  an  incident  such  as  this, 
because  the  unlawful  capture  of  an 
American  vessel  in  international  waters 
calls  for  a  more  forceful  approach. 


result  in  the 
and  his  men. 

It  be  a  terrible 

/obtain  the  re- 
fof  arms.  In  the 
jly  do  not  know 
key  are,  so  that 

raid  would  be 
fevasion  would 

lly  war  on  the 


When  our  country  can  be  reduced  to 
a  paper  tiger  by  a  small  second-rate  na- 
tion, then  something  is  wrong.  The  very 
fact  that  North  Korea  would  ever  at- 
tempt to  capture  a  U.S.  vessel  clearly  in- 
dicates that  our  position  as  a  world 
leader  is  in  jeopardy. 

The  continued  toleration  of  the  Pueblo 
incident  only  weakens  our  intemational 
powers  and  influence  and  gives  the  Com- 
munists certain  psychological  advan- 
tages. The  first  thing  that  comes  to  mind 
is  the  Paris  peace  ta'ks.  Our  negotiating 
powers  there  are  significantly  weakened, 
because  the  Communist  forces  in  Viet- 
nam will  reason  that  our  retaliation  to 
any  of  then-  offensive  moves  will  be 
limited,  also. 

It  .seems  strange  that  we  are  more  than 
eager  to  tro  to  the  defense  of  another 
country  even  at  the  expense  of  thousands 
of  American  lives,  but  we  refuse  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  our.selves. 

Certainly  our  President  and  his  ad- 
ministration must  have  a  higher  regard 
for  those  82  men  and  their  families  than 
they  have  demonstrated  thus  far.  They 
must  also  be  aware  of  the  serious  im- 
plications and  repercussions  which  could 
result  from  this  incident.  If  my  assump- 
tions are  correct,  then  it  is  difficult  to 
reason  why  6  months  have  gone  bv 
without  obtaining  the  release  of  the  82 
crewmen. 

I  hope  that  today's  display  of  concern 
over  the  Pueblo's  crew  will  encourage 
President  Johnson  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  take  positive  action  toward 
rescuing  the.se  men. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion has  been  exposed  to  considerable 
harassment  and  embarra.ssment  since 
our  position  as  the  world's  foremost 
power  was  reestablished  with  victories  in 
Europe  and  Asia  in  1945.  From  that 
time — when  a  patronizing  attitude  to- 
ward the  Soviet  Union  was  fully  em- 
braced— there  has  been  a  continual 
deterioration  of  America's  prestige  in 
evei-y  part  of  the  globe. 

The  United  States  has  been  defied  by 
the  powers  in  the  Kremlin,  villified  by 
the  French,  mocked  by  Indonesia,  threat- 
ened by  Red  China,  and  insulted  by 
scores  of  others,  large  and  small.  Our  flag 
has  been  spat  upon  and  burned,  our 
Embassies  and  libraries  stoned,  our 
citizens  and  military  men  .set  upon  and 
held  prisoner. 

Yet  in  all  these  two  decades  and  more, 
no  single  act  has  been  more  scornful 
and  defiant  than  North  Korea's  capture 
and  retention  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and 
her  crew.  Not  in  all  history  of  the  United 
States  has  there  been  an  episode  to  match 
the  administration's  failure  to  act  posi- 
tively toward  obtaining  the  release  of 
men  who  wear  the  uniform  of  this 
country. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
entire  land  area  of  North  Korea  is  not 
as  large  as  the  State  of  Iowa,  home  of 
the  gentleman  [Mr.  ScherleJ  who  asked 
today's  special  order  to  discuss  the 
Pueblo.  The  population  of  North  Korea 
is  less  than  that  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania.  Yet,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
captives  and  in  the  eyes  of  world.  North 
Korea  must  appear  as  courageous  and 
determined,  while  we  must  only  wonder 
about  our  own  image  in  this  sorry  situa- 
tion. 


The  United  States  is  not  at  war  with 
North  Korea.  Under  no  circumstances 
could  there  be  justification  for  failure  to 
release  the  crew  during  the  6  montlis 
that  have  transpired  since  the  Pueblo  s 
capture.  Yet  in  the  absence  of  tlie  ad- 
mimstration's  willingness  to  act  quickly 
and  decisively,  the  Communist  captors 
have,  in  effect,  dared  this  Nation  to  make 
a  single  move  other  than  by  way  of  a 
pubhc  apology. 

Donald  R.  McClarrcn.  a  resident  of 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  was  a  navy  technician 
aboard  the  Pueblo.  He  is  one  of  82  Amer- 
ican sci-vicemen  wlio  have  thus  far  been 
neglected,  who  is  held  somewhere  in  a 
hostile  land  of  11  million  people  because 
his  Nation  of  200  million  has  not  come  to 
Ills  rescue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  set  a  date 
for  the  release  of  those  men  and  boys.  It 
is  time  for  the  administration  to  notify 
the  North  Koreans  that  we  ha\  c  waited 
long  enough.  It  is  time  to  implement  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  American  Le- 
gion in  May: 

firsn/,vrf.  Thai  ;i.<!  the  Communt.st  regime 
of  Nortu  Korea  rontliuies  lo  rclii?e  to  return 
the  Pueblo  and  its  crew,  il-.e  Amerk  n  Le?!on 
cTlls  for  and  will  support  strong,  positive 
action  by  our  Go-.ernmer.t  -incliidiVg  t!.e 
use  of  wiintever  inilit;iry  force  ;s  reqiifreU— 
to  restore  to  United  States  control  th>  per- 
sonnel of  the  USS  Pueb'.o  and  the  vessel 
itself. 


Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
sider it  a  privilege  to  add  my  voice  to 
tlio.se  of  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
today  to  the  gallant  captain  and  crew 
of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo. 

The  men  of  the  Pueblo  stand  at  this 
point  in  history  as  a  .symbol  of  the  chal- 
lenges which  are  facing  liberty-loving 
democracies  around  the  world.  These 
gallant  sailors  arc  being  held  as  pris- 
oners of  war.  without  the  formal  decla- 
ration of  war.  They  and  their  ship  have 
been  unlawfully  seized,  outside  of  North 
Korean  watere,  while  on  patrol  duty 
Their  families,  too.  nre  sharing  in  the 
unjust  punishment  meted  ant  to  these 
men,  through  long  .separation  and  un- 
merited silence — the  lack  of  any  com- 
munication. 

This  Nation  has  had  an  inordinate 
share  of  heroes,  of  brave  men  and  wom- 
en who  served  their  country  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  Probably 
the  most  difficult  period  in  which  to  be 
heroic  in  now — a  jjeriod  of  technical 
peace— when  there  are  not  the  guide- 
lines that  prevail  during  wartime  when 
the  i-ulcs  of  the  Geneva  convention  gov- 
ern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  the  people  of  this  Nation  will  en- 
dence  their  concern  for  the  men  of  the 
Pncblo  and  daily  remember  them  in 
their  thoughts  and  their  prayers  in  order 
that  they  may  be  returned  to  their 
countiT  and  their  families  safely  and 
snon. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  valiant  men  of  the  Pvcblo. 

While  I  want  to  reassure  the  families 
of  these  men  that  most  Americans  have 
not  forgotten  them,  I  cannot  help  but 
express  a  sense  of  shame  that  our  na- 
tional leadership  has  taken  such  a  timid 
and  humiliating  attitude  in  this  matter. 

For  6  months  83  American  men  and 
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officers  have  been  prisoners  after  being 
seized  in  what  amounted  to  an  act  of 
piracy  on  the  high  .seas.  As  far  as  we  are 
able  to  ascertain  no  more  progress  has 
been  made  toward  their  release  than  was 
true  6  months  ago. 

I  hope  the  day  is  not  too  far  away 
when  America  will  again  become  a  na- 
tion that  is  respected  throughout  the 
world  because  it  stands  on  principle  and 
protects  its  citizens  no  matter  where 
they  are  in  the  world.  I  would  hope  that 
with  these  remarks  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress on  the  floor  of  the  House  today  we 
will  start  a  wave  of  resentment  against 
policies  which  are  fast  remaking  our 
great  counti-y  into  a  second-class  nation 
cringing  and  trembling  with  fear  when- 
ever the  most  •pip-squeak"  government 
makes  a  threatening  gesture. 

•Remember  the  Pueblo"  should  echo 
and  reecho  throughout  the  land  until  the 
administration  is  forced  by  the  weight 
of  public  opinion  to  restore  the  dignity, 
prestige  and  respect  America  once  en- 
loyed. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  public  in- 
dignation over  the  hijacking  of  the  U.S.S. 
Pueblo  has  not  softened  with  time.  The 
American  people  still  cannot  understand 
how  a  humiliating  incident  of  this  kind 
was  permitted  to  happen  and  they  are  by 
no  means  convinced  that  their  own  Gov- 
ernment is  trying  as  hard  as  it  should  to 
obtain  the  release  of  the  ship  and  its 
crew.  It  is  simply  incredible  that  a 
fourth-rate  pow-er  seized  an  American 
ship  on  the  hiPh  seas  in  what  amounts  to 
an  act  of  piracy. 

Along  with  other  Americans,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
the  members  of  the  captured  crew.  The 
anxiety  of  the  families  and  friends  of 
these  men  is  understandable.  I  believe 
the  Americr.n  Government  has  a  serious 
responsibility,  legally  and  morally,  to 
press  as  hard  as  is  necessary  for  the 
immediate  return  of  the  men  and  their 
ship. 

Clearly  we  have  not  taken  a  firm 
enough  position  up  to  now. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia !Mr.  Wilson]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  tMr.  Scherle]  for  tak- 
ing this  time  to  bring  this  important 
subject  back  into  the  limelight. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
now  been  6  montlis  ago  that  Communist 
North  Korea  seized  the  U.S.S.  Ptieblo 
and  its  83-man  crew. 

Since  that  time  the  American  people 
and  the  Congress  have  not  received  a 
scrap  of  factual  information  concerning 
the  fp.te  of  these  men  from  the  Johnson- 
Hiunphrey  administration. 

Wc  do  not  know  what  the  administra- 
tion is  dointr.  if  anything,  to  free  these 
men  and  return  them  to  their  families 
here  in  the  United  States. 

Although  the  Johnson-Humphrey  ad- 
ministration would  apparently  like  the 
public  to  forget  this  .shameful  incident. 
the  men  and  the  events  surrounding 
their  capture  are  not  being  forgotten 

There  is  anxiety,  perplexity,  and  anger 
in  the  Nation  about  the  callous  abandon- 
ment of  the  men  and  their  sh  p. 

I  have  joined  in  recent  days  with  other 
Members  of  Congress  to  introduce  legis- 
lation to  protect  the  hazardous  pay  priv- 
ileges of  these  men,  and  I  think  that  this 


is  the  least  the  Congress  can  do  at  this 
time. 

However,  Congress  is  more  concerned 
about  what  is  being  done  to  repatriate 
these  men,  and  insure  their  safety  while 
in  enemy  hands. 

Unless  tile  Johnson-Humphrey  admin- 
istration acts,  and  acts  promptly,  I  hope 
that  the  slogan  "Remember  the  Pticblo," 
will  become  a  rallying  crj'  for  outraged 
American  citizens,  which  will  bring  pres- 
.sure  to  bear  on  the  White  House  to  move 
with  courage  and  resolve  on  this  matter. 
Six  months  is  an  ample  period  of 
time  for  some  action  and  results,  and  I 
do  not  believe  the  people  and  the  Con- 
gress are  going  to  be  patient  much 
longer. 

The  words  cowardly  and  disgraceful 
are  aot  jiretty  words,  but  neither  are 
the  experiences  of  C  months'  impri.son- 
inent  in  Communist  cells.  If  there  are 
any  other  descriptions  more  suitable  for 
the  administration's  performance  in  this 
tragic  incident.  let  us  hear  them. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  gallant  men  of  tlie  Pueblo. 
and  to  a.ssure  them  that  there  are  those 
who  have  not  forgotten  them. 

This  is  a  moment  of  sadness  and 
shame. 

Sadness  that  these  men  are  still  im- 
prisoned and  separated  from  their  fami- 
lies as  a  result  of  the  criminal  action  of 
the  North  Korean  Communists,  who  ap- 
parently have  not  gotten  the  word  from 
certain  circles  in  this  cotmtry  that  there 
is  now  a  "detente." 

Shame  for  our  country,  which  has  been 
humiliated  by  the  ineptness  and  lack  of 
courage  of  the  Johnson-Humphrey  ad- 
ministration in  the  face  of  the  illegal 
seizme  of  the  Pueblo. 

We  are  living  in  a  time  when  we  ur- 
gently need  to  instill  pride  of  countiT  in 
our  i>eople.  How  can  our  people  have  such 
pride  v.'hen  o'.u"  national  leaders  have  not 
taken  effective  action  to  recover  the 
Pueblo  and  its  crew?  How  can  our  serv- 
icemen have  pride  in  serving  a  cotmtry 
whose  government  appears  to  "write  off" 
as  so  much  "lost  hardware"  the  gallant 
crew  of  the  Pueblo? 

Looking  beyond  the  United  States,  how 
can  such  failure  to  act  help  but  reduce 
further  American  prestige  abroad?  How 
can  it  fail  to  affect  adversely  our  Nation's 
credibiUty.  when  a  fourth-rate  power 
seizes  a  .ship  and  crew  of  the  world's 
most  powerful  nation  and  gets  aw^ay  with 

it? 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Government  has  tip- 
toed around  this  Lssue  for  half  a  year. 
The  time  for  action  is  now.  not  next 
month,  or  the  month  before  the  general 
election. 

Mr.  T'QCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  join  in  a  tribute  to 
the  valiant  crew  members  of  the  Na\"y 
intelligence  ship.  U.S.S.  Pueblo. 

It  is  a  source  of  sorrow  and  indigna- 
tion to  realise  that  these  patriotic  and 
devoted  Americans  have  been  held  cap- 
tive for  6  months  and  now  languish  in  a 
North  Korean  prison.  They  deserve  the 
hTh-^jt  ccmmendat'on  from  their  coun- 
trymen and  everj-  possible  effort  on  the 
part  of  our  Government  shou'd  be  ex- 
erted to  effect  their  release  in  order 
that  they  may  oe  speedily  returned  to 
their  families  and  loved  ones. 


The  Secretary  of  State  gives  repeated 
assurance  that  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  insist  on  the  lelease  of  the 
U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  its  82-man  crew,  but 
thus  far  there  has  been  no  definite  word 
of  encouiagement  with  respect  to  their 
release.  I  submit  that  it  i.s  wholly  in- 
adequate to  supply  information  only  to 
the  effect  that  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  ins!.st  on  their  release. 

It  is  fully  lecopnized  that  an  incident 
of  this  nature  p-csents  highly  technical 
and  delicate  problems  iiuolving  diplo- 
matic negotiations  of  the  most  profts- 
sional  nature,  but  it  seems  by  now  tiiat 
something  definite  could  have  been  ac- 
compli-'iied. 

If  It  has  been  proven  that  the  U.S.S. 
Pueblo  mistakenly  violated  the  territory 
of  North  Korea,  surely  ;uccedent  pro- 
vides an  adequate  method  of  solving  the 
problem  by  appropriate  ajwlogy  and 
offering  of  indemnity,  but  any  proposal 
to  pay  ransom  in  any  amount  is  repug- 
nant to  iny  sensibilities  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  tlie  overwhelming  majority  of 
our  American  people  feel  likewise. 

Our  Nation  should  deal  positively, 
firmly  and  resolutely  with  these  Com- 
munists and  in  .such  a  fashion  to  let 
them  and  the  rest  of  the  world  know  that 
we  do  not  intend  to  take  any  further  in- 
sults. 

As  .stated.  I  am  glad  lo  pay  tribute  to 
the  men  of  the  Pueblo  and  at  the  same 
time  extend  heartfelt  .sympathy  to  their 
families  in  this  period  of  anguish  and 
suspense.  I  might  add  that  I  have  first- 
hand knnwlodre  of  what  this  means  to 
them,  inasmuch  as  a  long-time  friend 
and  relative  of  mine.  Capt.  Richaid 
Tuck.  Jr..  of  Richmond,  Va.,  is  a  member 
of  the  Pueblo's  crew  in  the  capacity  of 
oceanographcr. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  a  rallying  cry,  •Remember  the 
Pueblo"  and  we  will  remember  it. 

It  was  70  years  ago  that  the  American 
people  were  called  upon  to  remember  an- 
other of  their  warships— were  called  up- 
on to  "remember  the  Maine."  Then,  we 
were  at  war  in  less  than  2  months. 

Now.  it  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  power 
that  we  have  been  virtually  handcuffed 
and  tonguetied  by  the  capture  of  our 
naval  ship,  in  .spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
capturing  nation  is,  at  best,  a  tenth-rate 
power. 

I  think  we  must  say  to  the  families  of 
those  men.  "We  are  going  to  get  them 
back."  They  have  been  patient  for  6 
months  now.  They  may  have  to  be  patient 
a  little  longer— I  hope  not  much  longer. 
And  then  I  hope  we  will  tell  these  fam- 
ilies and  these  men  that  they  are  the  last 
who  will  have  to  undergo  this  torture.  I 
hope  the  United  States  will  resolve  never 
again  to  send  one  of  its  warship.s  to  a 
duty  station  without  the  ability  to  defend 
itself. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  satisfied  that 
we  have  done  all  we  could  have  done, 
first,  to  prevent  the  capture  of  the  Pueblo 
or.  second,  to  retrieve  the  men  and  the 
ship  after  they  had  been  taken.  I  believe 
that  none  of  us  should  be  satisfied  while 
American  men  pre  held  captive  and 
while  there  is  something  we  can  do  to  set 
them  free. 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  the  American  people 
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are  soon  going  to  begin  demanding  some 
answers  about  the  Pueblo. 

Why  has  it  become  necessary  for  pri- 
vate citizens,  including  relatives  of 
Pueblo  crewmembers.  to  set  up  a  com- 
mittee to  remind  the  President  of  his 
duty  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  our 
Armed  Forces  to  act  with  vigor  to  assure 
the  return  of  the  crew  and  the  vessel? 

The  evidence  to  date  suggests  that  the 
Pueblo  was  seized  in  international 
waters.  This  makes  the  act  one  of  piracy. 

If  the  administration  is  afraid  to  act 
unilaterally,  why  then  has  it  not  taken 
the  matter  before  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  at  The  Hague? 

Was  the  Pueblo  encroaching  in  the 
territorial  waters  of  North  Korea  as 
claimed  by  the  North  Korean  Govern- 
ment? Is  this  the  reason  for  the  admin- 
istration's foot-dragging? 

The  Pueblo  case  has  raised  many  ques- 
tions, most  of  them  unanswered. 

Why  was  its  capture  permitted? 

Why  was  It  not  scuttled? 

Why  were  the  North  Koreans  allowed 
to  take  it  into  Wonsan  without  an  aerial 
cliallenge  from  us? 

These  are  questions  that,  I  trust,  will 
be  answered  in  due  course,  after  the  re- 
turn of  the  crew,  at  either  a  naval 
board  of  inquiry  or  a  congressional  hear- 
ing 

For  the  present,  however,  the  safety 
of  the  crew  and  the  return  of  a  valuable 
naval  vessel  are  our  prime  concerns. 

I  believe  the  administration  can  exert 
much  more  effort  than  it  has  displayed 
thus  far. 

I  am  certain  that  if  the  vessel  had  been 
a  Communist  one  seized  by  us  it  would 
have  long  ago  been  returned  with  apol- 
ogies by  the  President. 

We  have  seized  so-calling  fishing  boats 
in  Alaskan  waters,  and  returned  them  to 
the  Russians  without  any  fuss. 

Why  does  not  the  President  act? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Iowa  LMr. 
ScHERLE  1  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illi.iois  I  Mrs.  Reid  1  for  taking  a  special 
order  to  discuss  the  tragic  circumstances 
of  the  brave  crew  of  the  Pueblo. 

Admittedly,  negotiations  involving  the 
ship  and  crew  are  senoitivc  and  delicate. 
Nevertheless,  the  United  States  can  ill- 
afford  to  adopt  the  policy  of  passively 
submitting  to  the  seizure  of  our  naval 
vessels  in  international  waters.  Although 
there  have  been  official  pronouncements 
tj  the  contrary,  most  Americans  view 
the  Government's  efforts  to  free  the 
83-nian  crew  as  meek  and  feeble. 

In  this  time  of  trial,  where  is  America's 
strength,  glory  and  majesty?  In  our  his- 
tor.v.  Americans  have  been  willing  to 
make  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  protect 
or  free  fellow  Americans  from  abuse  by 
foreign  powers.  Why  do  we  give  the  im- 
pression of  timidity?  Why  do  we  offer  no 
hope  t:>  the  families  of  the  courageous 
men  imprisoned  by  North  Korea?  Why 
does  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment vacillai/e?  Why  do  we.  as  a  free 
and  sovereign  nation  suffer  this  humilia- 
tion by  a  Soviet  puppet? 

These  are  questions  Americans  every- 
where are  asking.  They  a(re  entitled  to  an 
answer. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sei- 
zure of  the  American  intelligence  ship  the 


U.S.S.  Pueblo  was  a  modern  act  of  piracy, 
a  blatant  act  of  aggression  against 
American  seamen  and  their  vessel.  This 
action  coupled  with  the  North  Korean 
attempt  upon  the  life  of  President  Park 
of  South  Korea  demonstrates  the  rene- 
gade attitude  of  the  North  Korean  Re- 
public toward  the  accepted  concepts  of 
international  order.  The  United  States 
cannot  allow  this  type  of  provocation  to 
go  unchallenged. 

The  U.S.  Government  must  exert 
every  effort,  try  every  avenue,  explore 
and  exploit  every  possible  opportunity, 
to  secure  the  release  of  the  Pueblo  crew 
and  of  the  ship.  To  do  anything  less 
would  be  an  injustice  to  our  fighting  men 
who  are  securing  the  cause  of  freedom 
at  the  distant  frontiers  of  our  troubled 
world. 

At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  allow  this 
Nation  to  fall  into  the  Communist 
Chinese  trap.  We  must  not  allow  our- 
selves to  rush  headlong  into  opening  a 
second  front  in  Asia,  thereby  jeopardiz- 
ing the  prospect  in  Vietnam,  committing 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  serv- 
icemen to  the  bloody  task  of  a  military 
confronUtion  with  5  or  10  million  Red 
Chinese:  and  allowing  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist drive  in  Europe — fragmented  as 
it  is  today  by  the  bitter  factional  division 
over  Czechoslovakia's  new  course — to 
once  again  pull  itself  together  and  gather 
new  momentum. 

I  support  the  President  in  the  earnest 
effoi-ts  he  has  made  to  secure  the  safe 
return  of  the  Pueblo  and  its  82  surviving 
crewmen.  Tlie  United  Nations  Security 
Council  was  convened  for  a  special  ses- 
sion. 19  meetings  have  been  held  at 
Panmunjom,  and  niunerous  private  dip- 
lomatic inquiries  have  been  made.  Every 
endeavor  must  be  made  to  hasten  and  as- 
sure the  swift  release  of  these  men  and 
their  ship.  Every  possible  diplomatic  in- 
stnunent  must  be  put  into  motion.  These 
men  deserve  to  know  that  their  country 
stands  behind  them  and  has  left  no  stone 
unturned  in  a  constant  and  complete 
effort  to  assure  their  release. 

The  United  States  cannot  tolerate  such 
an  assault  upon  one  of  its  ships  and  crew 
or  .such  an  assault  upon  the  standards  of 
international  order.  As  an  act  of  harass- 
ment, this  North  Korean  attempt  to  pro- 
voke the  United  States  has  gone  beyond 
the  bounds  of  patience.  Our  crewmen 
have  been  held  captives  for  25  weeks. 
The  anxiety  which  their  families  and 
friends  feel  for  their  safety  is  limitless. 
We  cannot  allow  this  prolonged  and  un- 
lawful Imprisonment  of  our  men.  We 
cannot  allow  the  forceful  seizure  of  an 
American  ship. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragedy  of  the  U  S.S.  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
continues  and  all  the  while  the  admin- 
istration tells  the  people  they  are  doine 
everything  possible  to  gain  release  of 
ship  and  men. 

As  usual,  the  "everything"  that  the 
administration  is  doing  is  .still  not 
enough.  In  fact,  it  is  precious  little.  Six 
months  and  we  do  not  even  know  how 
these  men  are  being  treat'i'd  Six  months 
and  the  International  Red  Cross  has  not 
been  granted  permission  to  either  see  or 
aid  the  men.  Six  months  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  still  have  not  forgotten  this 
national  and  international  humiliation. 


They  have  not  forgotten  that  our 
strength  in  the  eyes  of  our  free  world 
allies  is  questioned.  That  the  strength 
of  our  alliance  commitments  is  weak- 
ened is  beyond  question. 

Even  more  important,  however,  the 
American  people  have  not  forgotten  thi 
most  damning  point:  our  Governmein 
has  abandoned  83  American  servicemen 
Except  for  talks  with  the  Nortli 
Koreans — and  talks  which  are  appar- 
ently totally  lacking  in  either  significancf 
or  success — there  has  been  no  progress 
in  gaining  the  release  of  the  men  of  tli.' 
Pueblo. 

Led  by  their  local  new,spaper.  the 
Newark  Advocate,  people  of  Lickint: 
County,  Ohio,  have  expressed  to  me  their 
concern  and  also  their  anger  at  the  lac;; 
of  action  on  behalf  of  these  men.  I  ha\ 
received  letters  from  all  parts  of  thi- 
Nation  but  persons  in  central  Ohio,  in  thf 
17th  District,  have  been  especially  con- 
cerned. 

I  have  forwarded  to  the  President  well 
over  700  names,  the  names  of  person^ 
who  are  asking  for  action,  and  at  this 
time  I  submit  for  the  Record  a  state- 
ment which  I  made  following  shipment 
to  the  White  House  ot  these  letters,  note.--, 
petitions  and  telegrams: 

Statement    op    Representative    John    M. 
ashbkook  on  the  u.s.s.   "pueblo" 

"My  son  will  be  going  to  Vietnam  soon  and 
I  wonder,  will  my  son  be  the  next  to  be 
abandoned  and  forgotten?" 

Every  American  knows  that  on  January  23 
the  North  Koreans  seized  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo 
Most  Americans  are  ashamed  to  admit  th»: 
this  ship  and  her  crew  are  still  In  the  hand 
of  the  communists,  and  that  the  governmeir 
which  these  men  were  seeking  to  defend  ha.>^ 
not  secured  their  release. 

Since  the  ignominious  capture  of  the 
Pueblo.  I  have  been  deluged  with  letters  from 
Americans  who  are  asking  the  simple  ques- 
tions: "Can  It  be  that  my  country  Is  leltln^: 
Its  fighting  men  rot  In  a  North  Korean 
prison?"  "Is  this  my  nation  that  Is  too  weak 
to  stand  up  for  her  rights  and  the  rights  oi 
her  men?" 

The  quotation  which  I  used  to  preface  thl? 
statement  Is  typical  of  hundreds  of  other? 
I  have  received  in  letters,  telegrams  and  peti- 
tions. To  date,  nearly  700  persons  have  ex- 
pressed opinions  ranging  from  shock  to  in- 
dignation over  the  fate  of  the  Pueblo 
Countless  other  Americans  have  included 
their  feelings  In  correspondence  dealing  with 
other  matters,  and  numerous  others  have 
spoken  out  to  me  as  I  liave  traveled  through- 
out the  17th  District  and  the  entire  Nation 

These  letters  show  the  concern  and  utter 
disbelief  at  the  lack  of  action  by  the  ad- 
ministration. And  almost  100  per  cent  ol 
the  letters  are  of  the  same  >one:  "Let's  get 
those  men  back,  noic." 

It  is  Important  to  realize  that,  unlike  many 
issues,  concern  for  the  fate  of  the  Pueblo  and 
her  crew  has  not  faded  from  the  minds  of 
Americans. 

Accordingly,  and  in  my  continuing  attempt 
to  stimulate  whatever  action  is  necessary  to 
gain  release  of  the  men  and  ship.  I  am  for- 
warding to  the  President  each  letter  and  each 
petition  sent  to  me. 

As  an  indication  of  this  continuing  con- 
cern, I  would  like  to  show  some  2  dozen  of 
the  various  comments  I  have  received.  This 
na'lon  must  take  action.  And  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  people  will  stand  behind 
whatever  action  is  needed. 

1  "We  are  writing  to  you  as  a  family  of 
five.  What  about  the  Puebio?" 

2  "Is  life  becoming  so  cheap  in  this  coun- 
try that  we  can  afTord  to  let  83  lives  go  down 
the  drain?" 
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3.  "It  is  a  shame  that  I  have  to  write  my 
Congressman  and  plead  for  the  United  States 
to  rescue  their  servicemen." 

4.  "Has  the  Spirit  of  1776  deserted  us?" 

5.  "Every  patriotic  man  in  the  U.S.  would 
gladly  take  up  arms,  if  necessary,  to  effect 
the  return  of  these  men  and  their  ship." 

6.  "As  a  citlssen  of  my  country  who  gave 
my  husband,  son,  son-in-law,  and  now 
grandson  in  training  .  .  .  and  lost  my  hus- 
b.iiid  and  son  as  a  result  of  World  Wars  I  and 
II.  I  feel  like  I  liave  a  right  and  duty  to  ex- 
press my  opinion." 

7.  "I  was  brought  up  to  be  proud  of  my 
country,  but  when  the  U.S.  lets  83  men  and 
ihelr  ship  get  captured  by  the  Koreans  and 
does  nothing  tti  free  them  but  talk,  I  am  dls- 
.ippolnted." 

8.  "As  parents  of  a  boy  serving  in  Vietnam 
we  feel  like  our  government  is  not  doing 
enough  to  free  the  crew  of  the  Pueblo." 

9.  "These  are  the  things  that  really  make 
you  wonder  about  your  country,  and  the 
people  elected  to  run   it." 

10.  "I  say  free  those  men  and  demand  re- 
turn of  the  ship  regardless  of  what  measures 
It  takes." 

11.  "I  care.  Get  our  men  from  the  Pueblo 
out  of  Korea." 

12.  "Please  do  not  let  politics  Interfere  with 
protection  for  the  American  servicemen's 
lives." 

13.  "Why  is  our  country  afraid  of  .antag- 
.inizlng  the  Oommunlsts?" 

14.  "As  (our)  Congressman,  you  are  our 
direct  means  to  the  President  or  anyone 
else    who    can    do    anything    about    It." 

15.  "It  seems  to  me  tlie  next  generation 
iif  Americans  will  be  Communist  dominated 
'.f   people   don't    wake   up." 

16.  "What  can  be  done?  Tell  us  and  we 
•.vill  do  what  has  to  be  done." 

17.  "Our  son  may  be  engaged  in  this 
-.one  typ>e  of  duty.  I  wouldn't  like  to  think 
'I   such  a  thing  happening  to   him." 

18.  "I  am  only  a  senior  in  high  school, 
but  I  care  very  much  what  happens  to  my 
1  ountry."    (This   came   from   a   girl.) 

19.  "I  am  14  years  old  and  in  the  8th 
_'rade  .  .  .  My  older  brother  and  his  friends 
ire  of  draft  age.  and  if  he  was  on  this  ship 
I  would  want  to  know  what  was  happening 
,ind  going  to  be  done  to  help  the  Ptieblo's 
men." 

20.  "How  Is  It  possible  for  a  nation  as 
powerful  as  ours  to  have  an  unprecedented 
and  hiunillatlng  hl-Jacking  of  a  ship  such  as 
•he  Pueblo,  and  after  50  days,  what  Is 
being  done  about  It?" 

21.  "As  my  voice  In  Washington,  enter  my 
pleas,  as  one  begging,  save  our  men  on  the 
Pueblo." 

22.  "I  am  a  Mother  of  a  21  year  old  son 
■•vho  intends  to  enlist  in  the  armed  service 
ts  soon  as  he  graduates  from  college  next 
'ear.  How  can  I  honestly  tell  him  to  be 
proud  he  Is  an  American  and  to  go  and 
tight  for  his  country  after  an  incident  like 

he  Pueblo?" 

23.  "I  have  very  definite  suspicions  about 
I  ship  being  where  the  Pueblo  was  without 
adequate  protection.  Maybe  such  action 
might  be  convenient  to  use  as  u  political 
:ooil>all." 

24.  "Unless  this  demand  (to  return  the 
Pitebloi  is  met.  total  invasion  of  North 
Korea  should  follow." 

For  those  who  caution,  "Take  it  easy, 
:rust  diplomacy."  I  suggest  that  this 
diplomacy  should  have  taken  the  form 
applied  in  1963  when  the  Soviet  Union 
jailed  Prof.  Frederick  Barghoorn.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  quickly  informed  the 
Soviets  that  the  cultural  excliange  pro- 
gram wotild  be  halted  if  Barghoorn  were 
not  released.  Now  we  are  too  concerned 
that  we  will  upset  the  Communists.  I  for 
one  would  rather  upset  a  few  Commtmists 
than  see  82  Americans  interminably 
held  in  a  Red  prison. 


I  am  reminded  of  an  editorial  from 
the  paper  I  mentioned  earlier,  the 
Newark  Advocate.  After  asking  whether 
their  readers  had  written  to  the  Pres- 
ident or  Members  of  Congress,  the  edi- 
tors asked : 

If  you  are  not  going  to  write,  try  saying 
out  loud,  "I  don't  care  what  happens  to  the 
Pueblo's  83  men."  If  you  can't  say  that  and 
you  don't  write,  you  should  have  trouble 
sleeping. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  my  remarks 
as  part  of  the  special  order  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
ScHERLEl  by  including  a  list  of  the 
names  of  the  men  involved.  These  are 
the  men  of  the  Pueblo  and  they  are  what 
it  is  all  about.  They  and  their  famihes 
and  friends. 

At  this  stage,  their  rank  makes  little 
difference,  and,  therefore,  they  arc  listed 
here  in  alphabetical  order: 

Rogello  P.  Abelon,  Michael  W.  Alexander, 
Rizalino  L.  Aluague,  Wayne  D.  Anderson, 
Richard  E.  Arnold,  Charles  W.  Ayling,  Don  E. 
Bailey,  Herman  P.  Baldrldge. 

Richard  I.  Bame,  Peter  M.  Bandera. 
Michael  T.  Barrett.  Ronald  L.  Berens.  Howard 
E.  Bland,  Rushel  J.  Blansett,  Ralph  D.  Bou- 
den,  Paul  D.  Brusnahan. 

Lloyd  M.  Bucher,  Willie  C.  Bussell.  Ar- 
mando M.  Canales,  Charles  H.  Crpndell.  Jr., 
Bradlev  R.  Crowe.  Rodney  H.  Duke.  Stephen 
P.  Ellis,  Victor  D.  Escamilla,  Pc>l;carpo  P. 
Garcia. 

Francis  J.  Ginther.  Monroe  O.  Goldman, 
John  W.  Grant.  Gerald  W.  Hagenson.  Stephen 
R.  Harris.  Timothv  L.  Harris.  Lee  Roy  Hayes. 
John  C.  Higglns,  Jr..  Robert  W.  Hill.  Jr.. 
Duane  D.  Hodges.  Sidney  J.  Karnes.  James 
P.  Kell,  Earl  M.  Kisler.  Norbert  M.  Klepac. 
Gene  H.  Lacv,  .Anthony  A.  Lamantla,  Peter 
M.  Langenberg,  Charles  B.  L:\w,  Jr..  Wendell 
G.  Leach.  James  D.  Layton.  Harry  Lewis. 

L;iwrence  W.  Mack.  Roy  J.  Maggard.  Larry 
J.  Msrshall.  William  T.  Massie.  Edward  R. 
Murphv.  Jr..  Donald  R.  McClarren.  Ralph  Mc- 
Clintock.  John  A.  Mitchell.  Clifford  C.  Nolte. 
Michael  A.  O'Bannon.  Donald  R.  Peppard. 
Earl  R.  Phares.  Alvin  H.  Plucker,  Ralph  E. 
Reed.  Dale  E.  Rigby,  David  L.  Ritter.  Steven 
J.  Robin.  Richard  J.  Rogala.  Ramon  Resales. 
Edw.Trd  S.  Russell. 

William  D.  Scarborough.  Frederick  C.  Schu- 
macher. Jr..  James  A.  Shepard.  John  A.  Shil- 
ling. John  R.  Shlngleton.  Norman  W.  Spear. 
Charles  R.  Sterling,  Angelo  S.  Strano.  Iviw- 
rence  E.  Strickland.  Kenneth  R.  Wadley. 
Steven  E.  Woelk.  Elton  A.  Wood.  Darrel  D. 
Wright. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  join 
with  able  colleague  from  Iowa.  Congress- 
man Bill  Scherle  in  calling  attention 
to  the  plight  of  the  crew  of  the  Pueblo. 
Congressman  Scherle  has  taken  it  up- 
on himself  to  remind  us  f'ver>'  day  of  the 
continued  incarceration  of  the  men  of  the 
Pueblo.  I  commend  him  for  this. 

At  Washington,  Iowa,  in  my  district. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Nolte.  wait  every 
day  for  some  word  about  their  son.  Clif- 
ford, who  was  aboard  the  Pueblo  on  that 
fateful  day. 

Furthermore,  this  administration  has 
vacillated  on  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  Pueblo  was  ever  in  waters  claimed 
by  the  North  Koreans  as  theirs. 

This  brinss  me  to  another  point.  I  am 
disappointed  that  the  administration  has 
not  chosen  to  press  for  the  adoption  of 
a  resolution  which  I  and  several  of  my 
colleagues  have  introduced.  This  resolu- 
tion   wotild    place    a    7 -mile    territorial 


water  limit  on  U.S.  waters  to  those  coun- 
tries with  a  similar  limit.  Our  3-mile  limit 
would  continue  as  is  to  those  countries 
wJiich  also  claim  a  3-mile  limit.  There  is 
no  sense  in  our  observing  a  7-mile  limit 
when  other  countries  have  to  observe  but 
a  3-mile  limit  in  waters  close  to  the 
United  States. 

So  today  I  call  upon  this  administra- 
tion to  obtain  the  prompt  release  of  the 
Pueblo  crew  members.  Delay  simply  can 
no  longer  be  tolerated.  The  men  on  that 
ship  do  not  deserve  to  be  deserted  by  their 
country. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  .join  my  colleague  and  neieh- 
bor  from  Iowa,  the  Honorable  William 
J.  .Scherle.  in  this  tribute  for  the  men 
of  the  Pueblo. 

The  same  week  as  the  Pueblo  was  cap- 
tured. I  .sent  a  telegram  to  President 
Lyndon  Johnson,  part  of  which  I  repeat 
now : 

The  ijeople  of  the  United  States,  especially 
from  the  State  of  Nebraska,  are  demanding 
that  immediate  action  be  taken  to  recover 
the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  it.s  crew  of  American 
sailors  and  marines.  I  believe  that  it  is  im- 
perative for  this  Government  to  let  it  be 
known  to  the  entire  world  that  we  as  a  free- 
dom-loving Nation  will  not  tolerate  the 
piracy  of  any  United  States  vessel  on  the 
high  seas  or  the  Imprisonment  of  our  Ameri- 
can citizens.  .  .  .  Tlie  Pueblo  and  it.s  crew 
should  be  released  now. 

While  reminding  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Nation  that  82  men  con- 
tinue to  languish  in  Communist  i)risons. 
I  will  take  this  opportunity  to  enlarire 
the  issue  to  other  international  humilia- 
tions we  have  suffered  recently  because 
of  the  vacillating  positions  of  the  admin- 
istiation. 

The  Omaha  World  Herald  newspaper, 
which  circulates  in  my  di.strict  in  Ne- 
braska, wrote  on  its  editorial  page  of 
July  2.  1968,  of  the  soft  words  uttered 
by  the  admini.stiation  after  a  commer- 
cial plane  carrying  soldiers  to  Japan  was 
forced  to  land  on  a  Ri'ssian  island  in  the 
North  Pacific. 

The  paper  says  the  soft  words  are  in 
keeping  with  America's  usual  stance 
these  days  of  begging  forgiveness,  or 
wheedling  adver.saries.  or  enduring  the 
taunts  of  those  who  down  our  planes, 
impound  our  war.-^hips,  block  access  to 
Berlin,  or  simply  lii.iack  an  American 
airliner,  as  happened  over  the  Florida 
Keys. 

The  editorial  went  on  to  say  that  high- 
minded  words  about  limiting  nuclear 
arms  remain  only  high-minded  words 
v.hen  they  are  accompanied  by  increas- 
ing belligerence  on  the  part  of  our 
adversaries. 

The  words,  the  hopes,  the  promises  be- 
come "a.shes  in  the  mouth"  and  a  frus- 
trated, bewildered  America  begins  to 
long  for  a  leader — almost  any  leader — 
who  will  say  to  an  enemy  who  commits 
a  criminal  act:  "You  can't  do  that.  The 
United  States  will  not  let  you  get  away 
with  it." 

Such  a  leader  would  be  welcomed  with 
open  arms  here  at  home  and  with  respect 
abroad. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  'Mr. 
Scherle  1  for  bringing  the  Pueblo  mat- 
ter  before   this  b(5dy.   Six  months   has 
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now  gone  by  since  our  country  was  humil- 
iated before  the  entire  world  when  we 
suffered  an  act  of  piracy  unparalleled  in 
modern  times. 

Our  shame  before  the  world  is  only 
equalled  by  what  is  tantamount  to  de- 
sertion of  the  ship  and  Its  crew.  We 
are  told  we  should  not  "provoke"  riorth 
Korea — or  the  Communist  bloc — but  we 
suffer  in  silence  and  humiliation  when 
someone  else  provokes  us. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  called  upon  the  ad- 
ministration to  release  the  full  texts  of 
the  messages  between  the  Puehlo  and 
higher  U.S.  authority.  The  Communists 
know  this  already:  they  monitored 
every  transmission  that  went  to  or  from 
the  ship.  Their  release  would  be  at  least 
a  gesture  of  trust  and  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  to  the  American 
people,  to  let  them  know  what  really 
happened.  There  has  been  no  trust  or 
faith  kept  with  the  crew,  nor  with  their 
friends  and  families  who  await  their  re- 
turn. Perhaps  this,  at  least,  this  release 
of  those  messages,  will  show  the  world 
that  the  men  of  the  Pueblo  were  true  to 
their  duty,  and  did  what  they  were  told 
to  do. 

Or  could  it  be  that  someone  else  does 
not  want  known  what  sort  of  evasion  and 
blunder  has  left  them  in  Communist  cap- 
tivity? 

The  fiasco  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  in  1961 
taught  the  world  that  under  our  leader- 
ship the  United  States  was  a  "paper 
tiger."  The  fact  Lhat  a  fourth-rate  coun- 
try like  North  Korea  could  seize  one  of 
our  ships  with  impunity  testifies  to  tliis. 
America  can  return  to  the  high  prestige  it 
once  enjoyed — prestige  based  on  respect. 
But  to  do  that  we  must  have  leadership 
at  the  head  of  our  Government  that  is 
not  motivated  by  political  and  moral 
cowardice. 

Does  th:  administration  not  trust  the 
American  jx-ople  enough  to  tell  them 
what  really  happened  in  the  Pueblo  in- 
cident? Why  does  the  administration 
not  releasi"  the  information  the  Com- 
mun'sts  almost  ceitp.inly  have:  the  full 
texts  of  the  messages  between  the  Pueblo 
and  higher  U.S.  authority?  A  very  small 
part  of  Pueblo's  transmissions,  just  a 
few  word."?,  have  been  made  public,  but 
there  has  been  no  information  of  any 
kind  as  to  what  the  Pueblo  was  told  to 
do,  or  not  to  do. 

There  were  2' 2  hours  between  the 
tim?  the  Pueblo  was  first  stopped  until  it 
went  off  the  air:  l'^  hours  from  the  time 
North  Korean  ships  moved  in  until  it 
quit  transmitting;  4,5  minutes  from  the 
tim:  of  North  Korean  boarding  until  it 
went  ?  lent:  20  minutes  from  the  time  of 
North  Korean  orders  to  go  to  Wonsan 
until  the  last  message  was  sent. 

What  did  the  Pueblo  tell  Washington, 
and  what  went  back  in  return? 

The  administration's  stat:m?nts  and 
actions  to  date  have  gone  from  hardline 
to  softl'ne  to  contradiction  to  the  truly 
incredible  recommendation  that  we  ad- 
mit we  were  wrong  whether  we  vixre  or 
not.  The  net  result  is  confusion : 

Hardline :  a  carrier  task  force  to  the 
Sea  of  Japan:  fighter  squadrons  to 
South  Korea:  Reserve  callup. 

Softline:  a  Presidential  reminder  at  a 
news  conference  that  it  took  7  months  to 


get  the  crew  of  an  RB-47  reconnais- 
.•^ance  plane  back  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Contradiction:  Amba.s.sador  Goldberg 
told  tlie  U.N..  without  qualification  that 
the  Pueblo  was  never  in  North  Korean 
waters.  The  Sccrctar>'  of  Defen.se  says  we 
cannot  be  absolutely  sure  of  this. 

Plead  guilty,  rcgardle.ss:  the  Senate 
Democratic  majority  leader  suggested 
we  admit  the  ship  was  in  North  Korean 
waters,  whether  it  was  or  not  if  this 
would  get  it  back. 

Espionage  may  be  an  unpleasant  fact 
of  the  cold  war,  but  it  is  a  very  real  and 
necessary  operation  end  I  am  certain 
the  American  people  know  and  under- 
stand this.  We  have  other  so-called 
spy  ships  and  the  Soviet  Union  has 
around  -10. 

The  Soviet  ships  lurk  outside  U.S. 
Polaris  submarine  bases  at  Guam,  at 
Rota,  Spain,  at  Holy  Loch,  in  Scotland, 
and.  where  I  have  seen  them  myself,  at 
Charleston.  S.C.  They  wait  off  the 
Florida  coast  and  monitor  space  flights 
from  Cape  Kennedy:  they  circle  Kwaja- 
lein  Atoll,  in  the  South  Pacific,  where  we 
test  antiballistic  mis.siles.  Tliey  shadow 
our  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the 
Atlantic,  and  one  now  follows  our  naval 
forces  in  the  Sea  of  Japan,  off  North 
Korea. 

We  consider  3  miles  the  limit  for  our 
territorial  waters.  According  to  the  State 
Department.  Soviet  ships  have  come  in- 
side our  limit  on  three  occasions.  Each 
time  we  have  followed  normal  inter- 
national practice  in  informing  them  they 
are  trespassing,  escorting  them  outside 
the  limit,  and  protesting  to  Moscow. 

.Some  countries,  such  as  North  Korea, 
consider  12  miles  the  iimit.  I  hav?  intro- 
duced legislation  that  would  have  12 
miles  apply  off  our  own  chores  to  ships 
of  all  countries  that  claim  12  miles  off 
their  coasts. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  North  Korea  are 
certainly  working  together  now  to  make 
the  v.'hole  incident  as  humiliating  and 
difficult  for  the  United  States  as  they 
possibly  can.  We  may  be  certain,  too.  that 
v.'hatever  intelligence  data  was  taken 
from  the  Pueblo  by  North  Korea  was  in 
Moscow  in  a  very  short  time.  In  spite  of 
this,  we  still  are  so  naive  as  to  seek  Soviet 
I'.elp  to  get  the  ship  and  the  men  back. 
Th\s  is  like  asking  the  Mafia  to  handle 
an  anticrime  crusade. 

Release  of  the  m-cssages  would  not  tell 
the  Communists  anything  they  do  not 
know.  They  monitor  our  broadcasts,  too. 

But  release  might  tell  the  American 
people  more  about  our  lacfc  of  military 
preparedness  and  foresight  than  the  ad- 
ministration cares  for  them  to  learn. 

It  might  show  we  learned  nothing  from 
the  attack  on  the  U.S.S.  Liberty,  another 
electronic  intelligence  ship,  in  the  Middle 
East  last  year. 

The  messages  might  show  there  were 
not  enough  planes  available  in  South 
Korea  to  help  handle  such  incidents. 

The  messages  might  show  there  were 
not  enough  ships  available  to  provide 
some  sort  of  naval  backup  cover  and 
protection. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  said 
that  to  have  protected  the  ship  would 
have  been  a  provocative  act.  This  is  non- 


sense. We  are  quick  to  worry  about  pro- 
voking someone  else,  but  if  someone 
provokes  us  we  try  to  excuse  it,  explain 
it  away,  cover  It  up,  and  temporize,  t'iv- 
Ing  the  appearance  of  weakness  and 
indecision. 

■  Speech  is  silver,"  says  the  old  proverb, 
"But  silence  is  golden."  In  this  case. 
silence  is  also  deceptive,  evasive,  and 
another  attempt  by  the  administration  to 
bury  a  series  of  errors  that  added  up  to 
a  gross  tactical  blunder. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
6  long  months  in  a  North  Korean  pri.son 
for  the  crew  members  of  the  U.SS. 
Pueblo  .since  this  ves.sel  was  illegally 
seized  en  the  high  seas.  During  this  time, 
the  safety  of  the  crew  has  been  high  In 
the  minds  of  many  of  my  constituents 
from  whom  I  have  received  many  com- 
munications. And,  Mr.  Speaker,  their 
safety  certainly  has  constantly  been  in 
my  own  mind. 

A  lack  of  Information  has  been  a  great 
problem.  It  was  weeks  before  we  were 
ever  told  the  casualty  figure  of  the  at- 
tack upon  the  Pueblo.  And,  since  then, 
there  lias  been  half  a  year  of  uncer- 
tainty over  the  whereabouts,  health,  and 
well-being  of  the  rest  of  the  crew. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  ScHERLE]  for  his  daily  reminders 
in  the  Record  on  how  long  it  has  been 
since  the  Pueblo  was  seized.  This  has 
served  as  a  reminder  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  to  all  Americans  of  this  crimi- 
nal Communist  attack  committed 
agamst  one  of  our  vessels  and  her  crew. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  in  honoring  the 
members  of  the  crew  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo 
and  assure  their  loved  ones  and  friends 
that  I  iiave  not  forgotten  the  fathers 
and  husbands  who  are  as  much  in  the 
service  of  their  country  now  as  they 
were  aboard  the  Pueblo  prior  to  this  11- 
lepal  seizure. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  time  for  the  most  effective  ac- 
tion for  the  return  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo 
and  its  82  surviving  crewmen  was  Janu- 
ary' 24.  1968.  the  day  it  was  seized.  Quick, 
positive,  decisive  action  stood  the  best 
chance  of  success  with  the  least  chance 
of  national  danger. 

But  we  did  not  learn  the  lesson  in  Viet- 
nam, we  did  not  learn  the  lesson  In  our 
cities'  riots,  we  did  not  learn  it  when  dem- 
onstrated for  us  in  the  Arab-Israeli  war. 
and  no  such  action  was  forthcoming. 

Now  after  6  months  of  cold  storage 
our  prospects  of  recoverj'  are  less  prom- 
ising. 

The  diplomatic  efforts  have  failed  and 
the  talks  at  Panmunjom  have  been  fruit- 
less. We  have  not  gotten  the  Pueblo  and 
its  crew  but  we  have  lost  a  gunboat  to 
Cambodia.  And  incidentally,  as  of  8  a.m. 
this  morning,  that  government  has  re- 
jected our  request  for  the  release  of  Its 
crew  and.  in  fact,  has  indicated  they 
will  be  tried  and  presumably  punished. 

We  have  succeeded  only  in  convincing 
the  world  the  Pueblo  was  invading  North 
Korea's  waters,  or.  worse,  that  we  as  a 
Nation  are  susceptible  to  the  taunts,  in- 
sults and  affronts  of  any  third-class 
world  power. 

Let  us  stop  talking  and  act  with  a  de- 
mand and  a  deadline.  Lest  this  be  called 
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incautious,  dangerous,  and  a  flirtation 
with  holocaust  let  me  say  that  until  now 
we  have  acted  with  the  greatest  circum- 
spection and  caution,  all  to  no  avail.  Our 
ship,  our  people,  our  Government  were 
wronged:  correcting  that  wrong  will  not 
dislodge  International  balance. 

If  we  care  for  these  men:  If  we  are  not 
indifferent  to  their  fate,  we  must  take 
such  risks  as  will  show  to  them,  their 
families,  and  the  world  that  loyalty  and 
allegiance  are  reciprocated  between  our 
Government  and  our  people.  If  it  be  not 
so  our  Union  is  barren. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Pueblo  has  not  been  in  the  headlines  for 
some  months  now.  Assassinations,  riots, 
and  battle  reports  liave.  The  gallant  men 
who  formed  the  crew  of  the  Pueblo,  in 
cariying  out  their  assigned  mission,  did 
not  seek  headlines — but  the  ship's  seizure 
hit  the  Nation  like  a  clap  of  thunder. 

Then  followed  the  merciful  news  that 
83  members  of  the  crew  were  safe,  and 
the  plea  for  caution  and  discretion,  lest 
the  delicate  negotiations  for  the  return 
of  the  men  be  upset,  and  the  men  en- 
dangered. 

But  in  heeding  the  request  for  discre- 
tion, the  anguished  families  and  a  con- 
cerned Nation  have  not  forgotten  the 
men  of  the  Pueblo.  In  my  owTi  district, 
the  family  of  Communications  Specialist 
James  D.  Layton — his  wife  and  three 
small  children,  and  his  parents — pray  for 
his  early  return. 

The  Nation  joins  them  in  their  prayers, 
and  In  paying  tribute  to  these  brave  men 
of  the  Navy  who  have  been  called  upon 
to  endure  the  stark  privations  of  captiv- 
ity. Let  us  hope  that  our  tribute  here  to- 
day will  serve  to  hasten  the  negotiations, 
and  that  humanitarian  and  practical 
considerations  will  overcome  the  Intran- 
sigence of  those  who  hold  captive  these 
courageous  men. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  joining 
with  my  coUeaeues  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
crew  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo,  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Communists  for  6  months. 
I  want  to  reco?;nize  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Scherle]  and  praise  him  for 
all  that  he  l:as  done  to  keep  the  infaniv 
of-this  incident  before  the  American  peo- 
ple through  his  reminders  to  the  admin- 
istration and  his  colleagues  that  each 
passing  day.  without  their  release,  adds 
to  the  dimension  of  this  tragedy. 

One  of  the  brave  ycung  men  languish- 
ing in  a  Communist  prison  is  Steven  Eu- 
gene Woelk  of  Alta  Vista.  Kans.  Fireman 
Apprentice  Woelk.  age  20.  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Woelk.  He  is  one 
of  the  crewmen  injured  in  the  takeover 
of  the  vessel.  His  parents  have  had  one 
letter  from  him  and  have  also  received  a 
picture.  They  know  that  his  Icizs  were 
injured,  but  they  do  not  know  to  what 
extent,  nor  how  well  he  has  recovered. 
They  have  no  way  of  knowing  how  he  is 
today.  They  hope  that  he  has  recovered 
and  that  he  is  getting  along  all  right. 
This  hope  burns  as  fiercely  as  the  hope 
that  he  will  be  released  with  the  others 
before  the  6  months  grov/  into  7. 

They  scan  the  sporadic  news  account 
for  some  word  that  will  Indicate  our  ne- 
gotiations are  bearing  fruit.  They  know 
that  we  are  dealing  with  bandits  to  whom 


human  life  means  little  as  long  as  it  can 
be  exploited  to  advance  a  cause  or  exact 
a  ransom.  They  know  that  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  administration  know 
they  are  dealing  with  bandits  of  the 
worst  kind.  They  hope  that  our  negotia- 
tors have  the  skill  and  the  compa.^sion 
to  come  out  ahead  on  a  deal  of  this  kind, 
and  coming  out  ahead,  means  getting 
evei-y  one  of  the  remaining  82  crewmen 
back  safely  in  U.S.  custody. 

They  heard  that  a  ransom  settlement 
has  been  agreed  upon  and  that  it  is  just 
a  matter  of  us  paying  the  millions  which 
have  been  demanded.  They  wonder  how 
anyone  outside  of  the  negotiators,  the 
State  Department  or  the  White  House 
can  have  Information  of  this  kind.  They 
wonder  about  the  credence  they  should 
attach  to  such  announcements.  Is  this 
ju.st  something  else  to  raise  false  hopes? 
Will  the  announc.'?ment  help  or  hinder 
the  negotiations?  If  some  game  is  being 
played,  who  are  the  real  players?  what 
are  the  real  stakes? 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  who  take  the 
floor  today,  hope  that  all  is  being  done 
tliat  can  be  done,  as  quickly  and  as  safely 
as  it  can  be  done.  We  .speak  for  the  men 
and  their  loved  ones  In  asking  that  all 
efforts  be  redoubled:  that  some  official 
statement  be  made  that  will  give  assur- 
ance and  comfort.  We  are  not  at  war 
with  North  Korea:  we  do  not  want  to 
fio  to  war  with  North  Korea,  but  as 
Americans  we  have  pride  in  what  this 
Nation  stands  for  and  we  have  the 
biavery  and  courage  to  defend  it.  We 
sliould  be  as  dilipent  in  the  performance 
of  our  duties  as  the  Pueblo  crew  have 
been  in  the  performance  of  theirs.  Up 
to  this  point,  it  looks  like  we  have  let 
Lhem  down. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
ScHERLEl  nnd  Congrcsswoman  Reid  of 
Illinois  and  others  in  taking  this  mo- 
ment to  pay  tribute  to  the  men  of  the 
U.S.S.  Pueblo  captured  off  the  coa.st  of 
North  Korea  6  months  ago.  Congress  and 
indeed  the  v.hole  Nation  must  let  the 
families  of  these  brave  men  knov.'  that 
we  share  their  concern  over  the  well- 
bcin';  of  their  lo\ed  ones.  We  share  too 
in  their  prayers  for  their  safe  and  prompt 
return. 

A  constituent  of  mine  was  aboard  the 
Pueblo  on  that  fateful  day  last  Januai-y 
23.  Since  that  time,  his  wife  has  given 
birth  to  a  baby  girl.  It  is  my  hore  that 
tiie  day  is  not  too  far  off  when  Marine 
Sgt.  Robert  Hammond  will  be  able  to 
see  his  daughter  for  the  first  time. 

I  also  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Hou.se  a  bill  which  I  have  soon- 
sored  with  the  Conpre-ssman  from  Ver- 
mont I  Mr.  StaffopdI  and  the  Congress- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  ShriverI.  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill.  H.R.  17780.  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  is  directed  to  pay 
.special  "hostile  fire  pay"  to  the  men  on 
the  Pueblo. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  H.R.  17780. 
as  amended,  was  reported  out  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  by  a 
unanimous  vote.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
House  will  take  action  on  this  legislation 
promptly.  The  extra  S65  a  month  which 


this  bill  involves  is  small  compensation 
for  the  burdens  which  have  been  suf- 
fered by  these  men  and  their  families, 
but  I  feel  It  is  the  very  least  v.  e  can  do. 
I  call  upon  the  administration  to  re- 
new its  efforts  to  secure  the  release  of 
the  valiant  crew  of  the  Pueblo.  And  I  call 
upon  all  Americans  to  rededlcate  them- 
selves as  concerned  and  proud  citizens  by 
remembering  the  Pueblo,  her  men,  and 
the  cau.se  for  which  they  have  given 
their  freedom.  It  is  regrettable  that  at 
the  time  of  this  unfortunate  Incident  we 
did  not  have  either  the  strategic  or  tac- 
tical capability  to  do  what  should  have 
been  done. 

U.S.S.  "PUEBLO  ' 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remaiks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  add  my  words  of  commendation 
to  the  gentleman  in  the  v.ell,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Scherle  1. 

I  wouM  like  also  to  add  my  voice  to 
those  who  ;;^y  that  we  do  remember  the 
U.S.S.  Pueblo. 

We  all  remember  the  statements  that 
hr.ve  been  made  here  earlier  about  the 
lack  of  i)ieDarednes.s  and  the  weak  re- 
spon.sc  on  the  part  of  cur  Government. 

W"  all  deplore  the  .<;-izure  of  this  ve.s.se!. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  conflicting  re- 
ports and  the  changinc  stories  emanat- 
ing from  our  government  at  that  time — 
the  absolutely  contradictory  statements 
of  t)ie  leaders  of  our  Government  in  this 
respect. 

We  have  all  demanded  stronger  meas- 
ures. I  upon  many  occasions  have  con- 
tacted the  Department  of  State  demand- 
ing tnat  .stronger  mea.sures  be  taken.  We 
have  not  as  yet  seen  those  measures 
taken. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  an  exchange  of 
correspondence  between  Chri.stine  Corn- 
wall of  Boise.  Idaho,  and  Mry.  Bucher. 

I  v.ould  like  also  to  commend  the  ac- 
tion by  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois 
I  Mrs.  Reid  I  and  I  join  her  in  requesting 
that  the  citizens  of  this  ccunti-y  'iy  the 
flag — fly  it  proudly  and  defiantly  on  July 
28.  Sunday  next. 

Let  this  not  be  an  obituan.'  for  the.se 
men.  but  let  it  be  an  obituary  to  weak- 
ness, vacillation,  and  indeclslveness. 

Let  it  not  be  the  end  of  the  matter  but 
let  it  be  the  beginning:  of  a  stronger  and 
more  determinrrd  effort  on  our  part. 

The  letters  previously  mentioned  are 
as  follows : 

BoisK.  Idaho. 

May  r,l.  3  968. 
DE.'iH  Mrs.  Bucher:  Enclosed  Is  a  poem  of 
mine.  Mv  reason  for  sending  It  Is  two-fold. 
I  v.ish  that  the  loved  ones  of  the  man  or  men 
who  died  when  the  Pueblo  was  taken  could 
have  a  ropy  of  it.  If  yen  are  ever  put  In  a 
position  to  learn  that  any  others  do  not  re- 
turn perhaps  tome  thought  or  thoughts  In 
it  will  help  you  let  the  loved  ones  know  they 
have  not  died  In  'ain. 
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May  God  give  you  peace  In  your  heart  and 
courage  to  face  each  new  day  and  the  eventa 
It  may  hold  for  you. 
Sincerely, 

Christine  Cornwall. 
Alive  Forevermore 
For  freedom  they  died  you  say, 
Those  valiant  men  so  young,  so  brave. 
You  weep  that  thus  they  should  depart 
Our  priceless  liberty  to  save. 

His  dear  beloved  Son,  God  gave 

To  die  upon  the  cruel  cross 

That  man  from  sin  might  thus  be  freed. 

A  world  restored  from  hate  and  dross. 

Lift  up  your  eyes,  be  not  cast  down. 
Hark  to  the  words  our  Master  said, 
"I  am  come  that  ye  might  have  life. 
Why  seek  the  living  among  the  dead. 

"For  those  who  died  In  freedom's  cause, 
A  ransom  for  their  fellowman, 
Eternal  life  I  surely  give 
According  to  God's  holy  plan." 

Can  yovi  not  feel  their  presence  near. 
And  hear  their  voices  clearly  call. 
"Come  Join  God's  war  to  save  the  world. 
Come  help  us  now,  come  one,  come  all. 

"We  fight  with  you,  a  countless  throng 
Of  men  who  kept  Old  Glory  high. 
Who  save  man's  dignity  of  soul 
That  freedom's  song  may  never  die." 


June  23,  1968. 
Dear  Mrs.  Cornwall:  Thank  you  so  kindly 
for  your  nice  letter — I'm  sorry  to  be  a  little 
slow  in  replying.  I  can't  answer  all  the  mall 
for  I  receive  a  lot  but  I  wanted  to  person- 
ally express  my  thanks  to  you  for  the  poem 
you  sent.  I  sent  a  copy  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jesse  Hodges  whose  brave  son  was  killed 
when  the  Pueblo  was  seized.  I  shall  tre;wure 
the  poem  for  It  is  so  beautifully  done  and 
says  so  much. 

Thank  you  for  your  prayers.  I  feel  It  Is 
through  prayer  and  public  opinion  that  we 
will  get  our  men  back.  I  urge  you  to  write 
your  Senators,  Congressmen  or  any  elected 
representatives  asking  that  greater  con- 
structive action  be  taken  to  have  these  men 
freed.  There  are  83  of  our  fellow  countrymen 
who  are  Illegally  held  In  a  Communist  land 
by  Godless  and  lawless  people.  They  have 
every  right  to  be  here  In  the  land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave.  They  were 
protecting  the  freedom  that  you  and  I  hold 
precious  and  dear  and  I  now  feel  our  leaders 
have  abandoned  them.  May  God  help  us  all! 
Where  Is  our  leadership?  Our  forefathers 
are  greatly  disappointed,  I'm  sure  and  all 
our  fallen  heroes  who  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice — what  must  they  be  thinking? 
Where  are  our  leaders  taking  us?  The  Amer- 
ican people  must  stand  up  for  what  Is  right 
and  demand  Justice  and  shout— loud  and 
clear — all  the  way  to  Washington. 

I  enclose  a  bumper  sticker  in  hopes  you 
will  display  It  to  remind  America  of  our  83 
imprisoned  countrymen — let's  not  forget 
them — remember  the  Pueblo. 

Thank  you  so  very  much  for  your  concern 
and  prayers. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  L.  M.  BucHER. 


U.S.S.   'PUEBLO' 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Thei  e  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  join  in  the  remarks 
that  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
members  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo. 


These  82  men  are  lanquishing  on  for- 
eign shores  at  this  very  hour  and  neither 
the  Government  nor  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  know  what  their  present 
condition  may  be  and  how  they  are 
being  cared  for. 

It  is  Indeed  mandatory  and  worthy 
that  we  should  remember  the  Pueblo 
and  her  82  men  who  have  been  cajjtured 
by  a  fourth-rate  military  power. 

Among  the  82  men  who  have  been 
captured  there  are  two  Oklahomans 
that  I  would  like  to  mention  here  at  this 
point.  They  arc  P03c.  Charles  H. 
Crandell,  who  originally  was  from 
Kansas,  and  whose  mother  lives  in  El 
Reno,  Okla.,  and  Seaman  John  Shingle- 
ton  of  Oktaha,  Okla.  Charles  is  one  of 
the  four  crewmen  who  was  wounded 
during  the  capture,  one  of  whom  has 
died. 

It  is  indeed  commendable  that  Con- 
gressman ScHERLE  has  taken  this  time 
to  take  notice  of  this  tragic  interna- 
tional event.  I  hope  our  Government  will 
take  immediate  and  appropriate  action 
to  return  these  men  to  their  native 
shores  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

I  visited  one  of  the  oflBcers  of  the 
NROTC  at  Norman,  Okla.,  at  Oklahoma 
University  a  short  time  ago  who  knew 
Captain  Bucher  and  he  said,  "You  can 
be  sure  that  this  man,  this  commander, 
did  everything  possible  to  save  that 
ship. "  So  we  all  know  we  can  be  justifi- 
ably proud  of  the  men  of  the  crew  and 
the  commander  of  this  ship.  I  hope  for 
their  immediate  return. 


U.S.S.    "PUEBLO" 


Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fiom  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too.  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  ScHERLE)  for  focusing  attention 
on  this  matter  of  grave  concern  to  all 
Americans  and  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois  for  her  tremendous  idea.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  their  remarks. 

A  half  year  has  passed  since  the  brave 
men  of  the  Pueblo  were  taken  prisoners 
in  an  act  of  piracy  on  the  high  seas  in- 
cluding Seaman  Hayes  from  my  city, 
Columbus.  Ohio,  and  living  in  the  con- 
firessional  district  of  my  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Sam  L.  Devine.  Yet  they,  ap- 
parently, are  nc  nearer  rescue  now  than 
on  the  day  they  disappeared  into  North 
Korean. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  United  States, 
which  has  placed  astronauts  in  space 
and  probed  the  moon,  is  so  completely 
helpless  in  rescuing  its  own  men  from  a 
nation  with  which  we  profess  not  to  be 
at  war. 

The  crew  of  the  Pueblo  will  not  hear 
our  words  of  concern  or  the  praise  we 
bestow  on  them  today.  For  them,  our 
words  will  take  on  meaning  only  when 
replaced  by  deeds  restoring  these  men 
at  last  to  their  homes  and  families. 


U.S.S.  "PUEBLO" 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  levise  and 
extend  my  lemark.s. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  proud  today  to  speak  for  the  Puebln 

Lieutenant  Commander  Bucher,  tlic 
commander  of  the  ship,  originally  came 
from  my  State  of  Idaho  and  from  my  owr. 
district. 

We  arc  proud  of  Commander  Bucher 
and  the  men  of  the  Pueblo — men  who 
were  doing  their  duty — men  with  faitli 
in  their  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned  that  the 
United  States  has  more  and  more  allowed 
lawlessness  to  prevail  at  home  and 
abroad — our  flaps  burned,  our  name 
maligned.  The  saddest  and  most  .spectac- 
ular event  was  the  capture  of  the  Amer- 
ican naval  vessel,  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  when  this  Nation 
sends  her  men  to  fight  for  their  country 
and  they  are  properly  carrying  out  their 
orders,  they  have  the  right  to  expect 
their  country  to  support  them  and  even 
fight  for  them. 

I  deplore  the  sad  plight  of  our  circum- 
.stances  overseas  which  has  di.scouraged 
our  friends  and  encouraged  our  enemies 
Our  failure  to  effectively  resolve  the  situ- 
ation in  Vietnam  could  only  cause  others 
to  try  their  hand  against  us. 

It  is  time — it  is  far  past  time.  Mr 
Speaker,  that  we  realize  our  national 
dangers  and  obligations  and  back  up 
those  who  are  serving  us  so  valiantly 
abroad. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  we  at 
home  share  the  sacrifices  with  those  we 
send  to  fight  for  us. 

Above  all,  I  hope  we  do  not  find  our- 
selves doing  something  that  we  refused 
to  do  as  a  fledging  nation  in  confronting 
the  Barbar>'  pirates  many  years  ago.  and 
that  is  paying  a  ransom  for  this  ship  and 
these  men.  I  am  sure  they  would  feel 
himiiliated,  and  so  should  we,  if  we  were 
to  do  such  a  thing. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  wife  of  Captain 
Bucher  who  is  in  the  gallery  today  for 
her  patience,  and  for  her  courage.  Her 
dedication  and  bravery  are  an  inspira- 
tion. And  this  inspiration  has  prompted 
the  fine  gesture  by  the  gentlelady  from 
Illinois  (Mrs.  ReidI.  to  seek  a  day  of  spe- 
cial commemoration — a  day  to  remem- 
ber the  Pueblo — a  day  to  dedicate  our- 
selves to  a  renewed  effort  in  behalf  of  the 
men  of  that  ship,  their  families,  and  the 
country  they  serve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  salute  my  colleague 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Scherle],  for  leading 
this  most  worthy  tribute  today. 

I  deeply  share  his  concern  and  my  early 
news  releases  relate  the  immediate  steps 
I  took  in  this  serious  matter.  My  first  re- 
sponse was  to  caution  against  any  hasty 
action  in  the  matter  until  the  facts  were 
known  and  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
Administration  would  then  act  surely 
and  swi!ily  to  return  the  ship  and  her 
crew. 

The  following  day  with  more  facts 
available  and  sensing  that  the  admin- 
istration was  pursuing  an  ineffective  and 
inconclusive  policy  in  the  matter.  I  con- 
tacted the  Secretaries  of  Defense  and 
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state  to  demand  answers  and  forthright 
action. 

This  demand  becomes  even  more  valid 
with  each  passing  day  that  the  Pueblo 
and  her  crew  remain  in  enemy  hands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  hollow  words  and  diplo- 
matic doubletalk  have  not  restored  our 
country's  honor  nor  have  they  restored 
the  men  of  the  Pueblo  to  their  families. 
It  is  time  for  justice  and  any  action  nec- 
essary to  accomplish  it.  The  articles  fol- 
low: 

Washington,  D.C,  January  24. — Congress- 
man George  Hansen  said  in  Washington  this 
morning  that  he  Is  "watching  very  closely 
developments  In  the  episode  of  the  U.S.S. 
I'ueblo  which  was  hijacked  by  North  Korea 
vesterday."  He  said  he  Is  especially  inter- 
ested In  the  case  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Pueblo's  commanding  officer.  Commander 
L.  M.  Bucher,  was  born  in  Pocatello. 

Hansen  cautioned  against  any  hasty  ac- 
tions in  the  matter  until  all  the  facts  are 
known,  but  said  he  presumed  the  Johnson 
.'Vdmlnlstration  would  pvirsue  every  avenue 
necessary  to  secure  the  return  of  the  ship 
nnd  Its  crew. 

He  added.  "It  Is  Imperative  that  the  Amer- 
ican i>eople  should,  as  .speedily  as  possible, 
be  given  the  complete  and  true  circumstances 
surrounding  this  bizarre  and  almost  unbe- 
lievable Incident." 

Washington.  D.C,  January  25. — Congress- 
man Oeorge  Hansen  (R-Ida)  today  lashed 
out  at  the  Administration  on  two  counts 
tor  Its  handling  of  the  hijacking  of  the  U.S.S. 
Pueblo.  In  telegrams  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  .Secretary  of  State,  Hansen 
demanded  answers  to  what  he  described  as 
the  questionable  handling  of  this  act  of 
piracy  both  during  and  following  the  cap- 
ture of  our  vessel  and  its  crew  of  83  men. 

In  terse  words  Hansen  told  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  that  an  Immediate  explanation 
.should  be  made  as  to  why  a  very  slow,  lightly 
armed  vessel  with  a  great  amount  of  secret 
electronic  equipment  was  allowed  to  probe 
close  to  North  Korean  coastal  areas  without 
adequate  protection. 

Hansen  also  said  to  McNamara  that  the 
American  people  "should  be  told  why  you 
were  not  Informed  of  the  Incident  until 
nearly  two  and  a  half  hours  after  the  har- 
assment of  the  Pueblo  by  North  Korean  pa- 
trol boats  had  started. 

"Additionally,  why  were  no  measures  taken 
to  intercept  the  Pueblo  and  its  escorting 
hostile  craft  during  the  more  than  two  hours 
necessary  to  reach  Wonsan  harbor  after  she 
was  boarded?" 

Hansen  said  that  these  are  matters  of  over- 
shadowing concern  to  all  Americans  and 
should  be  answered  Immediately  and  forth- 
rightly. 

Hansen  told  Secretary  Rusk  that  the  hi- 
jacking is  absolutely  Intolerable  to  the 
American  people.  He  said  It  was  an  act  of 
war.  and  that  not  since  our  confrontation 
with  the  Barbary  pirates  a  century  and  a 
half  ago  has  our  national  honor  been  so 
much  at  stake. 

He  continued,  "I  believe  the  Initial  contact 
with  the  Soviet  Union  regarding  the  pirat- 
ing of  the  Pueblo  was  in  the  best  intsresl 
of  all  concerned.  However,  since  Russia  has 
so  otten  in  the  past  been  the  Instigator  of 
international  tensions  and  provocative  inci- 
dents— and  since  the  complete  lack  of  coop- 
eration in  seeking  to  ease  such  tensions  Is  a 
matter  of  record — her  latest  refusal  should 
have  been  anticipated  and  painful  alterna- 
tives should  have  been  pointed  out  to  her." 

Hansen  said  that  time  for  diplomacy  i-s 
running  out  and  It  is  essential  that  we  begin 
immediate  consideration  of  contingency 
plans  for  recovery  of  the  Pueblo  and  its  crew 
before  indecision  robs  us  of  our  options  and 
time  destroys  our  possibilities  for  effective 
action. 


In  both  telegrams  Han-sen  stated:  T  have 
said  in  the  past  that  our  lackadaisical  prose- 
cution of  the  war  in  Vietnam  could  cause 
the  communists  to  miscalculate  our  will  and 
purpose.  This  apparently  has  happened  Had 
a  more  effective  millt;u-y  effort  been  allowed 
in  Vietnam,  we  probably  would  not  now  be 
faced  with  tlie  possibility  of  having  to  divert 
forces  from  Vietnam  at  a  time  when  the 
communiste  appear  to  be  launching  a  mam- 
moth offensive  there." 


THE   -PUEBLO'   INCIDENT 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  lemarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch  last  week  said 
the  United  States  and  the  North  Koreans 
clashed  at  the  latest  of  their  19  meetings 
over  the  Pueblo  incident.  Their  clash, 
according  to  the  report,  concerned  the 
wording  and  timing  of  an  official  U.S. 
apology  over  the  incident. 

According  to  that  we  are  going  to 
apologize  because  a  ship  belonging  to 
this  country  was  seized  in  international 
waters  by  the  North  Koreans.  And  this, 
according  to  the  dispatch  from  Seoul, 
Koiea,  was  called  progre.ss. 

This  is  another  example  of  our  "turn 
the  other  cheek,"  'put  our  tail  between 
our  legs"  type  of  diplomacy. 

When  this  incident  began  I  immediate- 
ly wired  the  President  urging  him  to  take 
action  to  secure  the  release  of  the  men 
and  the  ship.  He  chose  the  diplomatic 
route.  It  has  now  taken  6  months.  Our 
men  have  remained  captive.  There  is  no 
way  of  knowing  what  has  happened  to 
the  ship.  And  the  diplomatic  route  now 
has  us  arguing  over  how  we  will  word  an 
apology. 

A  week  ago  last  Friday  a  distinguished 
Senator  f  I'om  Ohio,  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee,  predicted 
the  United  States  would  apologize  for 
the  Pueblo's  "intrusion"  into  North  Ko- 
rean waters  and  would  pay  SIOO  million 
by  the  end  of  August  for  the  release  of 
the  82  officers  and  men. 

The  Senator  was  apparently  making  an 
educated  guess,  with  the  aiu  of  some 
inside  information  that  is  not  available 
to  all  of  us.  But  I  would  not  be  overly 
surprised  if  his  prediction  came  true. 

If  we  pay  any  ransom  for  the  release 
of  these  men  it  leaves  just  two  possibili- 
ties: One.  our  diplomats  have  backed 
down  in  the  face  of  a  much  smaller  na- 
tion. Or  two,  our  ship  was  in  North  Ko- 
rean waters.  But  what  is  the  truth,  and 
will  we  ever  find  out? 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  handling  of 
the  Pueblo  incident.  And  my  constituents 
do  not  agree  with  the  way  it  has  been 
handled.  In  a  poll  taken  a  few  weeks  ago 
to  which  over  10.000  southeastern 
Ohioans  replied  they  gave  an  indication 
of  the  thinking  on  the  matter.  The  ques- 
tion asked  was  "Do  you  think  the  Presi- 
dent handled  the  Pueblo  incident  prop- 
erly?" Well.  78.8  percent  said  "No." 

And  just  because  6  months  have 
elapsed  since  the  men  and  the  ship  were 
seized  does  not  mean  the  American  peo- 


ple have  forgotten.  An  editorial  less  than 
two  weeks  ago  in  the  Somerset  Press, 
of  Somerset,  Ohio,  served  as  a  reminder 
to  residents  of  that  area.  I  would  like  to 
insert  that  editorial  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  "Pt'JiBi.o" 

Little  is  heard  these  days  about  the  crew- 
men of  the  captured  U.S.  intelligence  ship 
Pueblo.  Yet  at  the  time  of  her  capture  Wash- 
ington termed  the  situation  grave  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  responded  by  calling  up  a 
number  of  reserve  units  and  rushing  major 
fleet  units  to  w.ilers  off  Korea. 

In  the  face  of  this  intimidation  North 
Korea  thumbed  its  nose  and  added  salt  to 
Washington's  wounds  by  threatening  other 
indignities.  'I'he  Communists  said  flatly,  in 
open  defiance  of  Washington's  threats,  that 
tlie  ship  would  be  retained,  as  woulU  crew- 
men. 

The  call-up  of  air  and  other  units  by  the 
President  and  the  rushing  of  air  and  naval 
units  to  Korea,  then,  accomplished  little  or 
nothing.  The  crewmen  may  .still  be  released 
but  it  will  probably  be  at  le.ast  partly  on 
North  Korean  terms  if  they  are.  And  Wash- 
ington has  grown  very  silent  about  the 
"grave"  situation  in  recent  months.  Naval 
units  rushed  to  the  scene  have  long  ago 
steamed  away. 

Altogether,  the  Pueblo  affair  is  a  .sorry 
chapter.  First,  the  intelligence  ship  should 
have  been  better  protected.  Second,  aerial  and 
naval  forces  which  were  available  weren't 
effectively  handled  at  the  time  of  the  crisis, 
because  of  an  almost-scandalous  communi- 
cations breakdown.  Third.  Washington 
bluffed  and  backed  down.  That  would  seem 
to  have  been  three  strikes. 

But  our  purpose  here  today  is  to  pay 
tribute  to  those  82  men  still  being  held 
captive.  I  want  them  to  know  that  there 
are  many  of  us  who  believe  their  release 
should  have  been  brought  about  many 
months  ago. 

I  would  like  for  them,  and  all  of  the 
American  people  to  know,  that  there  are 
many  of  us  who  continue  to  prod  for 
their  return  in  an  honorable  fashion.  And 
we  will  continue  to  do  so. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEN.  HAROLD  K. 
JOHNSON,  U.S.  ARMY,  RETIRED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  I  Mr.  SikesI  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  day 
that  Gen.  Harold  K.  Johnson  retired 
from  active  Army  service,  July  2,  1968, 
Piesident  Johnson  said : 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  award  a  medal  to 
Johnny  Johnson.  He  already  has  most  of  the 
medals  that  this  country  can  bestow  upon 
any  man. 

The  same  .sort  of  thing  can  be  said 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  In  4  years  as  Army 
Chief  of  Staff.  General  Johnson  won  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  both  Houses  by 
his  lucid  and  forthright  manner  of  rep  • 
lesenting  his  service  to  both  committees 
and  individuals,  confidentially  and  in 
open  forum.  His  public  utterances  have 
been  printed  in  the  Record  on  many  oc- 
casions, and  he  has  been  honored  indi- 
rectly on  many  occasions  by  those  who 
.sought  to  pdd  dignity  and  an  authorita- 
tive note  to  their  remarks  by  quoting 
him.  He  has  been  the  recipient  of  count- 
less expies.sions  of  appreciation  from  in- 
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dividual  Congressmen.  The  time  has  now 
come  to  make  the  spirit  and  substance  of 
these  expressions  a  matter  of  record. 

Rising  to  the  top  position  in  the  Army, 
despite  the  disadvantages  imposed  by  the 
Bataan  death  march  and  being  a  pris- 
oner of  war  almost  3 ','2  years,  Is  in  itself 
a  great  tribute  to  the  man's  determina- 
tion, integrity,  and  devotion  of  duty. 

The  duties  of  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
leave  little  time  and  create  scant  oppor- 
tunities for  public  acclaim,  lie  is  the  top 
planner — the  chief  manager — who  has 
the  colossal  task  of  seeing  that  our  flight- 
ing men  are  properly  trained,  equipped, 
armed  and  supplied,  wherever  they  may 
be.  That  meant,  during  General  John- 
son's 4  years  a.s  Chief  of  Staff,  the  exer- 
cise of  management  In  more  than  100 
different  lands  where  Army  men  are 
present,  including  a  shooting  war 
against  a  determined  enemy  in  the 
mountains,  deltas,  and  jungles  of  South 
Vietnam.  During  these  4  years,  the  Army 
expanded,  from  a  1964  level  of  970.000 
to  nearly-l.S  million  men  In  1968 — an  in- 
crease of  more  than  50  percent.  This  was 
accomplished  during  most  of  the  period 
under  peacetime  ground  rules — without 
mobilization,  without  lengthening  terms 
of  enlistment  or  overseas  tours,  and  with- 
out putting  American  industry  on  a  war- 
time footing.  At  the  same  time  the  ,^rmy 
was  expanding,  more  than  1.1  million 
men  were  being  discharged  at  the  com- 
pletion of  their  obligated  service  and 
more  than  1.9  million  were  being  moved 
to  and  from  duty  assignments.  The 
American  fighting  man.  operating  at  the 
far  end  of  a  10.000-mlle  .'■upply  line,  was 
more  cfflclently  supplied  thr.n  in  any  war 
of  our  history. 

Thousands  of  men.  as  General  John- 
son would  be  the  first  to  point  out.  con- 
tributed to  this  management  miracle, 
but  the  terrible  burden  of  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility fell  on  him  alone.  He  ac- 
cepted it  and  looked  for  more.  He  went 
out  of  his  way  during  the  period  to  make 
sure  that  the  individual  man  was  not 
forgotten  His  expression  'put  the  per- 
sonal in  personnel"  became  an  Army 
byword.  He  sought  new  ways  to  find, 
select  and  tr^iin  noncommissioned  and 
commissioned  officers.  He  constantly  in- 
stituted new  ideas  within  the  Army  or- 
ganization and  procedures  to  meet  and 
solve  the  tremendous  difRcult  prob!ems 
of  the  day.  and  prepare  for  the  future. 
His  pride  m  and  regard  for  the  Ameri- 
can .soldier  w?s  legendaiy.  In  his  final 
mps:  age  to  the  Army  he  said: 

My  admiration  Is  not  confined  to  their— 
the  American  soldiers' — mastery  of  the  me- 
chanical and  technical  skills  of  soldiery — 
though  that  rna,stery  Is  remarkably  high. 
Nor  is  It  only  their  superb  behavior  in  com- 
bat that  stirs  me,  for  after  all  a  greater 
than  average  measure  of  raw  courage  and 
self-control  are  attributes  one  tends  to 
take  for  granted  In  American  fighting  men. 
No.  it  Is  not  these  qualities  alone.  What 
moves  me  beyond  measure  is  their  sense  of 
mls--.lon.  their  understanding  of  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  cause  for  which  they  fight, 
their  confidence  that  we  will  achieve  our 
objectives  in  the  end.  their  compassion  for 
each  other  and  for  all  human  suffering, 
their  tolerance  of  strange  cu?:toms  and  be- 
liefs— in  short,  everything  they  do  and  are. 


Part  of  General  Johnson's  concern  for 
the  soldier  was  reflected  In  his  emphasis 
on  logistics.  While  keeping  supplies  and 
equipment  flowing  to  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  he  effected  reorganizations  with- 
in the  Army  and  the  Army  staff  to  im- 
prove logistical  management  and,  as  he 
phrased  it.  "to  get  a  handle  on  our  re- 
sources." 

In  addition  to  the  heavy  burdens  of 
his  office.  General  Johnson  became  an 
elogont  spokesman  for  the  Army  and 
for  America.  Ho  v.as  indefatigable  in 
telling  the  Army  story.  During  May  and 
June  alone  thi.s  year  he  made  more  than 
'20  public  appearances,  most  of  them  be- 
fore audiences  of  college-aged  men  and 
women.  The  message  he  cariied  to  them 
was  honest  and  direct.  i>erhaps  best 
summarized  by  this  quotation  from  one 
of  his  sp>eeches : 

Not  only  must  we  guard  everything  of 
value  that  Is  ours.  We  must  also  help  our 
neighbors  protect  theirs.  •  •  •  As  a  nation 
of  paradoxes  and  anomalies,  we  have  some- 
times sought  and  sometimes  dodged  such 
Involvement  Now.  however,  we  can  no  long- 
er avoid  that  responsibility  If  we  Intend 
to  influence  the  course  of  International 
events  In  ways  that  are  consistent  with  the 
visions  we  hold  as  a  people. 

That  was  rot  his  only  injunction.  Gen- 
eral Johnson  is  a  man  of  prayer.  He 
talks  about  it  openly — proudly.  And  at 
the  President's  Praj-er  Breakfast  this 
past  Februarj'.  he  suggested  prayer  as 
an  fdd  in  helping  to  solve  the  problems 
that  beset  our  Nation  and  the  world 
today.  His  advice  was  simply,  "turn  to 
God." 

General  Johnson  has  retired  from  ac- 
tive military  service,  but  he  is  not  the 
kind  of  man  who  will  depart  the  active 
arena  at  the  age  of  .56.  He  will  be  heard 
from  again,  and  the  friends  who  know 
him  best  and  respect  him  most  hope 
that  it  will  be  soon. 

Th's  appreciation  for  a  great  soldier 
is  very  well  stated  in  an  editorial  by 
Louis  Stockstell  in  the  July  6  issue  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Armed  Forces.  I  sub- 
mit it  for  printing  in  the  Record  at  this 

i)Oint. 

He  Never  Forgot 
( By  Louts  Stockstlll) 

Some  remember  that  he  was  the  only  JCS 
member  who  fearlessly  spoke  out  against  the 
Administration's  military  pay  proposal  of 
1965. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  maintained  that 
relative  comparability  between  military  and 
Federal  civilian  salaries  had  been  achieved 
two  years  earlier  and  that  all  that  was  needed 
in  1965  was  a  keep-even  pay  boost. 

General  Harold  K.  Johnson  quietly  dis- 
puted the  claim,  testifying  that  he  was 
not  yet  "persuaded"  such  was  the  case. 

He  gave  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee a  detailed  set  of  facts  to  back  his 
views,  thereby  supporting  the  Committee 
action  In  upgrading  the  pay  proposal. 

Some  remember  that  he  was  the  JCS 
member  who  told  Congress  In  clear-cut  terms 
that  the  Chiefs  are  not  completely  free 
agents.  General  Johnson  explained  that 
there  are  "institutional  constraints"  which 
affect  JCS  decisions,  and  that  these  must  be 
observed. 

The  message  was  clear:  If  the  constraints 
are  manageable,  the  Chiefs  can  and  must  live 
with  them;   If  they  are  irreconcilable  or  of 


such  dimension  that  they  threaten  the  na- 
tional security,  they  can  be  attacked  only 
from  outside  the  establlsliment — not  by  u 
military  man,  In  uniform,  on  active  duty, 
sworn  to  uphold  the  decisions  of  the  civilian 
leadership. 

General  Johnson's  stand  on  the  military 
pay  Issue  and  his  analysis  of  the  "Institu- 
tional constraints"  are  singled  out  here  be- 
cause they  best  illustrate  (standing  as  they 
do  at  opposite  ends  of  the  spectrum)  his  con- 
sistent adherence  to  the  military  Golden 
Rule — that  loyalty  Is  a  two-way  street  run- 
ning to  both  superiors  and  subordinates. 

General  Johnson  is  a  soft-spoken  man, 
humble  and  deeply  religious.  As  Army  Chief 
of  Staff  he  walked  unafraid. 

No  JCS  memt)er  in  recent  times  has  car- 
ried greater  weight  with  the  Congress.  House 
and  Senate  members  rerpccted  his  advice  and 
opinions  and  listened  attentively  to  all  he 
s.iid.  They  were  constantly  aw.ire  through- 
out his  JCS  service  that  he  did  not  give  them 
waffled  answers.  His  replies  to  questions  were 
painstakingly  direct  and  articulate.  If  he 
oversimplified  It  was  In  the  direction  of  put- 
ting the  views  of  others  Into  proper  context 
with  whatever  differing  opinion  he,  himself, 
held. 

The  Issues  never  were  such  that  the  mili- 
tary viewpoint  was  all  right  and  the  civilian 
viewpoint  all  wrong.  When  differences  were 
aired.  General  Johnson  labored  diligently  to 
see  that  both  sides  of  the  argument  were 
stated  and  understood,  always  free  of  emo- 
tional involvement. 

Any  who  know  the  former  Army  Chief  of 
Staff  or  who  have  ever  heard  him  speak  will 
be  aware  that  this  was  not  easy  for  him.  He 
is  a  man  of  warm,  human  understanding  and 
compassion,  unashamed  of  tears  or  the  deep 
feelings  which  mark  his  unique  love  for  the 
military  man  and  his  family. 

Yet,  when  the  hard  choices  and  major  is- 
sues might  have  been  open  to  emotional  ac- 
ceptance or  rejection,  he  steadfastly  re- 
frained from  att.'.cking  them  on  such 
grounds.  He  played  by  the  rules,  but  without 
demeaning  liis  position  or  shirking  his  re- 
sponsibilities. 

No  summary  can  recount  the  achievements 
of  his  outstijnding  career  or  the  brilliance  of 
his  service  as  Chief  of  Staff.  Bu:  we  venture 
the  opinion  that  the  Army  has  never  had 
and  perhaps  will  never  have  a  greater  leader. 
Some  of  the  men  who  have  served  as  Army 
Chief  in  the  past,  and  his  successor  and  those 
who  follow,  may  have  been  or  may  prove  to 
be  his  equal,  but  few  if  any  will  tower  above 
him. 

Perhaps  the  accolade  that  best  character- 
izes his  service  to  the  Nation,  to  the  Armed 
Forces  and  to  the  Army,  is  the  one  that 
springs  most  easily  to  mind: 

He  never  forgot  th.it  lie  was  a  soldier. 
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THE  RETIREMENT  OF  STATE  SENA- 
TOR LESLIE  B.  CUTLER 

The  SPEAKER  i^ro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Conte]  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
will  mark  the  end  of  one  of  the  greatest 
legislative  careers  in  the  history  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  State 
Senator  Leslie  B.  Cutler  from  Needham, 
Msiss.,  Is  retiring  this  year  after  serving 
some  30  yea's  in  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Court. 

Senator  Cutler  began  her  public  career 
In  1924  as  a  selectman  in  her  hometown. 
She  was  elected   to   the  Massachusetts 


House  In  1939  and  began  her  20  years  of 
service  in  the  State  senate  with  her  elec- 
tion to  that  body  in  1959. 1  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  with  Senator  Cutler  for  8 
years  in  the  State  senate,  having  been 
elected  to  the  senate  for  the  first  time  in 
the  same  year  that  Senator  Cutler  joined 
that  body. 

Senator  Cutler  for  30  years  has  con- 
tributed her  vast  talents  to  the  service 
of  the  people  of  our  Commonwealth.  Her 
enormous  abilities,  combined  with  her 
great  dedication  and  determination,  have 
resulted  in  untold  benefits  for  the  people 
of  our  State.  Her  contributions  in  the 
field  of  mental  health  and  public  health 
have  been  monumental  and  have  been 
the  framework  for  our  State's  consistent 
advances  in  these  matters  of  such  vital 
significance  to  the  well-being  of  the 
people. 

I  consider  myself  truly  fortunate  to 
have  had  the  privilege  and  the  distinct 
pleasure  of  serving  with  this  di.stin- 
.guished  servant  of  the  people.  This  past 
week  Senator  Cutler  was  honored  by  her 
colleagues  in  the  Massachusetts  State 
Senate.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
join  with  them  in  paying  tribute  to  Sen- 
ator Cutler  who  deserves  and  has  the 
deepest  respect,  admiration,  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  people  of  our  State  of 
Massachusetts. 


GUN  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  I  Mr.  SkubitzI  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rev- 
erend John  F.  Hogan  has  raised  a  very 
important  question  and  one  that  this 
body  ought  to  give  attention  to  as  it 
ponders  the  pros  and  cons  of  gun 
control  legislation. 

In  an  article  "The  Scapegoat"  Rever- 
end Hogan  asks,  "Why  gun  control  legis- 
lation and  not  censorship^" 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  making  this  article 
a  part  of  my  remarks,  and  I  am  hoping 
that  every  Member  of  this  body  will  take 
the  time  to  read  it. 

Perhaps  when  we  reconvene  in  Sep- 
tember, we  should  consider  legislation  to 
curb  the  type  of  trash  which  is  being 
portrayed  en  the  motion  picture  screens 
and  on  television  under  the  name  of  en- 
tertainment. 

The   Scapegoat 
( By  Rev.  John  F.  Hogan ) 

There  is  a  great  amount  of  agitation  going 
nn  for  Gim  Control  Legislation.  On  the  one 
hand  the  argument  for  such  legislation 
stresses  the  importance  of  keeping  guns  out 
of  the  hands  of  felons,  the  young  and  those 
who  are  psychologically  deranged.  Much  is  to 
be  said  for  this  worthy  intention,  especially 
after  the  assassination  of  three  prominent 
National  figures  and  the  many  seemingly  in- 
sane shooting  incidents  that  have  recently 
occurred.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  with 
merit  that  Gun  Control  legislation  will  nut 
keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  will 
misuse  them,  that  it  will  require  a  tremen- 
dous bureaucratic  structure  to  register  them 
:>nd  that  it  will  infringe  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant rights  of  respectable  citizens  to  pro- 
tect themselves  and  to  aid  In  the  enforc--- 
ment  of  the  law  should  the  need  arise.  Ab- 


stracting from  the  arguments  pro  and  con.  it 
Is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  so-called 
entertainment  Media  which  liave  aligned 
themselves  full  force  in  favor  of  Gun  Legisla- 
tion can  deny  their  responsibility  in  creating 
the  Monster  of  Violence. 

A  preponderant  number  of  Motion  Pictures 
and  TV'  shows  deal  with  "representative"  life 
situations  which  somehow  invite  our  atten- 
tion to  murder,  bullylsm.  rape,  arson,  rob- 
bery, machine  gunning,  bombing,  assassina- 
tion etc..  etc.,  etc.  Warren  Beatty  recently  ap- 
peared as  a  wholesome,  all-American  Boy  at 
a  baseball  game  in  California  and  pleaded  for 
this  legislation  after  his  great  contribution 
to  the  Violence  batting  average  in  'Bonnie 
and  Clyde." 

Can  we  really  believe  that  the  represenui- 
tives  of  the  Media  are  sincere  alter  years  of 
witnessing  the  results  of  their  "voluntary" 
censorship?  Will  they  eliminate  the  violence 
and  perversion  which  crowds  the  menu  they 
serve'?  Perhaps,  but  what  is  good  for  the  goose 
is  good  for  the  gander. 

If  those  who  represent  the  Media  are  sin- 
cere about  Gun  Legislation  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  Violence,  they  should  have  no  ob- 
jection TO  Censorship  of  their  product  by  a 
Governmental  Agency.  Local,  State  or  Fed- 
eral. Their  product  is  more  dangerous  than 
the  weapons  they  bemoan.  A  gun  is  an  in- 
strument fcubjei  t  to  the  disposition  of  its 
user.  To  update  and  parody  an  oli  adage,  the 
Film  is  mightier  than  the  Gun.  It  seems  that 
the  representatives  of  the  Media  have  found 
a  scapegoat  for  their  personal  responsibility 
in  helping  create  tne  Monster  of  Violence. 
While  they  urge  the  abridgment  of  the  rights 
of  citizens  to  bear  arms,  they  Jealously  guard 
their  exclusive  right  to  produce  what  may 
loosely  be  called  ';:rt."  Why  Gun  Control 
Legislation  and  not  Const  rshlp? 


IMPORTS  FROM  POLAND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Farbstein]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introduciiig  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Ti-ade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  to  suspend 
the  benefits  of  trade  agi-eement  conces- 
sions with  respect  to  products  imported 
from  Poland.  This  amendment  is.  in  es- 
s?nce,  a  negation  of  the  most-favored- 
nation  trading  privileges  which  the 
United  States  has  extended  to  Poland 
since  1960. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  1963  the  Communist 
state  of  Poland  has  benefited  from  the 
terms  of  trade  that  are  enjoyed  by  our 
oldest  and  most  faithful  allies.  These  are 
the  terms  known  as  mosL-favored-nation 
privilepes.  They  were  not  extended  ar- 
bitrarily or  thoughtlessly.  They  were  ex- 
tended by  the  administration  in  response 
to  signs  in  Poland  that  the  government 
was  creating  a  more  liberal  regime,  one 
in  which  greater  attention  was  given  to 
human  liberties,  one  which  recognized 
that  the  individual — and  not  simply  the 
state — was  vitally  important  in  society. 
The  administration  request  that  Con- 
gress acknowledge  these  .signs  and  en- 
courage the  Poles  in  this  movement.  In 
good  faith.  Congress  modified  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  so  that  most- 
favored-nation  privileges  would  be  ex- 
tended to  Poland,  hopeful  that  a  more 
humane,  less  totalitarian  civilization 
would  emerge. 

But  that  good  faith  has  been  trampled 


upon.  It  has  been  betrayed.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Poland  has  not  only  returned  to  a  kind 
of  abject  Stalinism.  It  lias  also  returned 
to  one  of  tne  most  pernicious  practices 
in  wiiich  a  state  can  engage — the  pi-ac- 
tice  of  official  anti-Semitism.  Eastern 
European  governments.  particularly 
these  of  Russia  and  Poland,  have  tradi- 
tionally resorted  to  anti-Senutism  as  a 
device  to  divert  popular  concern  trom  do- 
mestic difflcuities.  Ihen  Gei-many  turned 
to  this  device  in  the  1930's,  to  a  result 
on  which  I  need  not  elaborate.  Not  since 
the  defeat  of  Oei-many.  however,  has  any 
state  pi'acticed  re'.entk.ss  and  calculated 
anti-.Semitism  as  official  policy,  save  for  a 
brief  pei'iod  during  tlie  worst  days  of  the 
Stalinist  dictatorship.  It  appeart?d  that 
the  ghastly  Nazi  ex.oerience  had  persuad- 
ed the  countries  of  tlie  world  that  anti- 
Semitism  was,  indeed,  a  practice  too  des- 
picable to  be  endured. 

But  Poland  has  come  to  feel  differently. 
The  evidence  of  Poland's  anti-Stmitic 
policies  i.s  now  too  conclusive  Lo  be  de- 
nied. For  more  than  a  year.  Poland  has 
engaged  in  the  .■systematic  harassment  of 
Jews  in  all  waiks  of  life  in  order  to  en- 
hance the  interests  of  a  t.:>talitai-ian  state. 
We  politicians  were  taught  by  Hitler.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  if  we  remain  silent  in  the 
face  of  .-ruch  conduct,  it  will  be  taken  as 
tolei-ance.  If  v.e  tolerate  .such  conduct, 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  imagining  to 
what  end  jL  will  lead.  We  must  not  re- 
main s'lent.  We  must  have  no  comphcity 
111  this  issue.  We,  as  a  nation,  cannot  in 
"tyod  conscience  convey  tiie  impression 
that  we  do  not  care.  Incidentally,  I  might 
remind  the  Members  that  Poland  has 
been  one  of  the  most  consistent  suppliers 
of  war  materials  to  North  Vietnam  and 
ceitainly  this  entitles  them  to  no  .special 
benefits,  besides  which  they  are  appar- 
ently conspiring  with  the  Soviet  Unina. 
East  Germany,  and  Bulgaria  to  deprivt^ 
Czechoslovakia  of  her  freedom  .is  was 
done  to  Hungar>^  some  years  ago. 

The  return  to  more  Stalinist  practices 
is  also  evident  in  the  universities,  among 
intellectuals,  and  religious  institutions. 
In  March  of  this  year,  students  demon- 
strating at  Warsaw  University  for  greater 
intellectual  freedom  were  brutally 
beaten  by  police  and  civilian  strongarm 
squads.  A  19th  century  Polish  play 
critical  of  life  under  Czarist  Russia  was 
abruptly  closed  down  by  the  Polish  Com- 
munist regime  less  it  offend  their  Com- 
munist brothers  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Of 
course,  the  Communist  hostilities  to- 
ward religious  Institutions  during  the 
past  several  years  are  numerous  and  well 
known. 

We  must  do  our  part  to  stop  these 
heinous  practices.  The  obvious  place  to 
begin,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  repeal  the  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  which  Poland 
is  now  receiving.  It  is  absurd  to  continue 
to  extend  this  treatment,  in  view  of  v.-hat 
the  world  has  seen  in  return.  There  is  no 
longer  any  excuse  for  such  privileges. 
Their  repeal  represents  a  bare  minimtun 
of  how  we  jTiust  start  to  discourage  the 
oppressive  practices  of  the  Polish  state. 
I  have  proposed  legislation  to  achieve 
this  objective.  There  are  logical  and 
compelling  reasons  for  its  enactment.  We 
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would,  in  fact,  be  a  laughing  stock  to 
perpetuate  these  privileges  long  after 
Poland  has  demonstrated  how  useless 
they  are  in  achieving  their  humane  ends. 
I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment,  which  I  believe  is  im- 
portant to  our  policy  aims. 
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THE  GAO  ON  EXCESSIVE  PROFIT 
DETERMINATIONS  OF  THE  RE- 
NEGOTIATION BOARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  LMr.  Gonzalez  J  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaicer,  the  Sec- 
retai-y  of  Defense  has  recently  taken  no- 
tice of  those  of  us  who  ^ave  expressed 
concern  about  war  profit) 
deed  concerned — concert 
Vietnam  spending,  whi( 
Korean  war  high  mark, 
out  the  safeguards  agaii 
we  ti-aditionally  adopt  dialling  wartime. 

The  SecretaiT  stated  th^t  we  who  com- 
plain of  war  profits  are  without  "factual 
basis,"  and  that  his  data  Will  not  support 
the  proposition  that  war  profits  are  in- 
cieasing.  This  is  like  saying:  "We  choose 
to  see  no  profiteering ;  thOTefoie  no  prof- 
iteei-ing  exists."  Perhaps  I  am  supposed 
to  feel  chasti-sed  for  comil  lilting  the  un- 
pardonable error  of  assiui|ing  that  public 
control  of  Government  (igencies  is  the 
principle  of  our  democijjcy.  The  lofty 
and  mighty  Department '  5f  Defense  has 
flicked  its  bootstrap  at  s|ime  pesky  rep- 
resentative of  the  people.; 

I  have  responded  earli^f  to  the  Secre- 
tary's data.  I  stated  that  $.  is  misleading, 
that  it  ignores  studies  ini 
profits  on  defense  contiaj 
ing,  and  that  it  ignores  li 
of  lax  and  faulty  procur 
partment  of  Defense  dedlnsively  denies 
all.  But  are  the  numero  is  examples  of 
fishy  deals  for  defense  m  terial  just  iso- 
lated incidents,  or  is  th  whole  water- 
front rotten?  I  don't  lelieve  anyone 
wishes  more  than  I  that  ;his  war  would 
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prove  to  be  the  first  in 
mankind  from  which  wai 
been  eliminated. 

But  the  see-no-evil  att 
partment  of  Defense  is 
to    me.    This    attitude 
clearly  in  a  study  of  th 
Board  prepared  for  me  b; 
ler  General  of  the  Unitec 

This  study  reveals  th 


nient  of  Defense  pays  al  nost  no  atten 
tion  to  the  Renegotiation  data  about  the 
companies  which  are  o  'ercharging  it. 
The  Renegotiation  Board  made  88  deter- 
minations in  the  last  3  ye  irs  of  excessive 
pi-ofits  by  defense  and  sp  ce  contractors. 
Nine  of  the  contractors  '  'ere  delinquent 
twice,  four  were  delinqui 
3  years,  and  two  were  (  ven  delinquent 
four  times,  since  4  of  tleir  years  were 
reviewed.  This  means  t  lat  14  defense 
contractors  are  responsik  le  for  35  of  the 
88  determinations  of  exc  sssive  profits  in 
the  latest  3  years  for  wh|ch  infoi-mation 
is  available. 
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What  does  the  Department  of  Defense 
do  about  those  companies  which  contin- 
ually are  caught  overcharging  the  Gov- 
ernment? Well,  they  continue  to  award 
them  contracts,  apparently  as  if  nothing 
out  of  the  ordinary  had  happened.  The 
GAO  report  states: 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge.  DOD  does 
not  give  weight  to  the.  Board's  findings  in 
selecting  suppliers  of  defense  materials  nor 
do  the  Board's  findings  diminish  a  company's 
chances  of  receiving  another  contract. 

I  might  mention  that  another  indica- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board — and  another  indication  of  the  in- 
ability of  DOD  to  adequately  police  it- 
self— is  the  sharp  increase  in  excessive 
profits  found  by  the  Board  in  the  fiscal 
year  just  completed.  In  fiscal  1968,  the 
first  full  year  of  review  of  Vietnam  pro- 
curement, the  Board  made  46  determina- 
tions of  excessive  profits,  up  from  18  the 
year  before.  The  amount  of  excessive 
profits  was  $23,069,748  up  from  S15,980,- 
214  in  fiscal  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  at  this  point  the  GAO 
report  on  the  renegotiation  process: 

Report  on  Certain  Aspects  of  the  Reneco- 
iiATioN  Process  and  Coordination  Be- 
tween THE  Renegotiation  Bo^rd  and  the 
Department  of  Defense 

(By  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States) 

Hon.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez, 
Houac  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Gonzalez:  In  accordance  with 
your  letter  of  February  6.  1968,  we  have  ob- 
tained Information  relating  to  certain  as- 
pects of  the  renegotiation  process  and  to  the 
coordination  existing  between  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board  and  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  Information  is  set  forth  In  the  enclosed 
report. 

We  trust  that  the  Information  In  the  re- 
port is  responsive  to  your  needs.  With  your 
approval,  we  are  furnishing  copies  of  this 
report  to  the  Renegotiation  Board  and  the 
Department  of  Defense.  We  plan  to  make  no 
further  distribution  of  this  report  unless 
copies  are  specifically  requested,  and  then  we 
will  distribute  copies  only  after  your  approval 
has  been  obtained  or  public  announcement 
has  been  made  by  you  concerning  Its  con- 
tents. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

Certain  Aspects  of  the  Renegotiation  Proc- 
ess AND  COOBBINATION  BETWEEN  THE  RENE- 
GOTIATION Board  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  B-163520 

DIGEST 

W>iy   the   review    was   made 

The  Honorable  Henry  B.  Gonzalez.  House  of 
Representatives,  requested  GAO  to  obtain  an- 
swers to  a  series  of  questions  concerning — 

The  renegotiation  process,  Including  con- 
tractor payments  of  excess  profits;   and 

The  coordination  between  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD). 

The  Chairman  of  the  Renegotiation  Board 
advised  GAO  that  he  was  prevented  by  pro- 
visions of  the  United  States  Code  (18  U.S.C. 
1905  and  26  U.S.C.  7213)  from  disclosing  the 
names  of  contractors.  A  code  system  was  sub- 


stituted so  that  OAO  could  obtain  the  in- 
formation requested. 

Subsequently,  the  names  of  contractors  be- 
came known  to  OAO  from  other  source? 
However,  GAO  has  used  the  code  system  in 
this  report  because  of  the  Chairman's  po.'.;- 
tlon,  which  Is  an  arrangement  satisfactory  i  i 
Congressman  Gonzalez.  Also  the  Board  be- 
lieves that  certain  contractors  can  be  iden- 
tified by  the  reporting  of  their  total  sale- 
We  therefore  are  not  reporting  total  sales  lur 
these  contractors. 

The  matters  included  In  the  report  have 
been  discussed  with  officials  of  the  Renego- 
tiation Board,  and  their  views  and  comments 
are  included  in  the  report. 

Findings  and  conclusions 

Our  report  covers  fiscal  years  1965.  1966 
and  1967. 

Contractors'  payments  of  excess  profits  t  j 
DOD  agencies  have  generally  been  made 
timely;  the  money  has  generally  been  turned 
over  to  the  Treasury  promptly;  and,  of  tiH 
cases  forwarded  by  the  Board  to  DOD  agen- 
cies for  collection,  two  have  been  turned  over 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  collection, 
five  are  pending  In  the  Tax  Court,  six  are 
being  collected,  and  74  have  been  collected.  A 
small  outstanding  balance  on  one  case  wa.s 
collected  after  we  called  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  an  agency  official. 

The  amounts  of  contractors'  profits  that 
the  Board  determined  to  be  excessive  are 
shown  in  appendix  II  of  the  report. 

TotJil  voluntary  refunds  and  price  reduc- 
tions were : 

Fiscal  ye;:r:  Millions 

1965  (64  contractors) 516.4 

1966  (56  contractors) 23.  J 

1967  (96  contractors) 30.  J 

The  Board  Is  kept  informed  by  DOD  about 
most  of  its  prime  contractors,  any  one  cf 
whom  is  likely  to  be  subject  to  the  renegotia- 
tion process.  It  appears  that  the  Board  has 
cloc-e  contact  with  procurement  agencies,  ana 
that  the  Board  generally  receives  whatever 
information  It  needs.  Our  review  of  these  and 
related  matters  is  reported  on  pages  13 
through  21. 

Recommendations  or  suggestions 

The  Board  should  provide  DOD  with  in- 
formation that  can  be  used  to  improve  the 
overall  management  of  procurement. 
Agency  actions 

Board  officials  believe  that  the  Informa- 
tion they  have  on  many  of  their  determina- 
tions of  excess  profits  will  be  of  no  benefit 
to  DOD.  They  have  agreed,  however,  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter  with  DOD  officials. 

Legislative  proposals 
None. 

INTRODUCTION 

In  accordance  with  a  request  from  the 
Honorable  Henry  B.  Gonzalez.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  letter  dated  February  6,  196B 
(see  app.  I),  the  General  Accounting  Office 
hcis  obtained  Information  on: 

1.  The  timeliness  of  contractors'  payments 
of  excess  profits,  the  promptness  with  w-hich 
the  money  Is  turned  over  to  the  Treasury, 
and   the  disposition  of   uncollectible  excess 

•profits. 

2.  The  amounts  of  contractors'  profits  that 
the  Board  determined  to  be  excessive  dur- 
ing the  past  3  fiscal  years. 

3  TTie  number  and  amount  of  voluntary 
retu/ns  to  the  Government  either  in  price 
reductions  or  In  refunds  and  the  comments 
of  officials  of  the  Renegotiation  Board  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  regarding  volun- 
tary returns. 

4.  The  extent  of  coordination  existing  be- 
tween the  Renegotiation  Board  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 
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The  letter  states  that  this  information  Is 
needed  so  that  Congressman  Gonzalez  can 
better  explain  the  renegotiation  process  in 
connection  with  his  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
process. 

In  addition,  we  obtained  information — re- 
(juested  orally  by  the  legislative  assistant  to 
Congressman  Gonzalez — tor  fiscal  years  1965. 
1966,  and  1967  pertinent  to  (1)  the  size  ot 
each  company  Involved  In  such  exce.ss  prof- 
its, (2)  the  total  amount  of  renegoliable 
business  by  type  of  contract,  and  (3 1  the 
prior  determinations  of  the  Board  regarding 
certain  of  these  companies. 

We  received  pertinent  information  from 
the  Renegotiation  Board,  examined  related 
financial  records  of  the  military  services,  and 
discussed  the  relevant  points  with  appropri- 
.ite  officials  of  the  Rpnegollatlon  Board  and 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

A  list  of  the  principal  officials  of  the  Re- 
negotiation Board,  the  Department  of  De- 
:ense,  and  the  Departments  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  responsible  for  admin- 
istration of  the  matters  discussed  In  this 
report  Is  Included  as  appendix  V. 

INFORMATION    OBTAINED 

Collection  of  excess  profits 
When  the  Renegotiation  Board  determines 
that  a  contractor  or  subcontractor  has  re- 
,-eived  excess  profits,  it  endeavors  to  enter 
.nto  an  agreement  with  that  contractor  or 
.subcontractor  as  to  the  amount  of  excess 
profits  and  the  terms  for  repayment  of 
-uch  amount  to  the  Government.  If  the 
Board  and  the  contractor  are  not  able  to 
reach  an  agreement,  the  Board  issues  a  un- 
ilateral order  directing  the  contractor  to 
repay  the  excess  profits.  Upon  the  reaching 
if  an  agreement  or  the  Issuance  of  an  order. 
:he  Board  authorizes  and  directs  the  mili- 
•ary  department  having  the  preponderance 
..f  Government  business  with  the  contractor 
:o  eliminate  the  excess  profits. 

There  are  various  ways  of  eliminating  ex- 
cess profits,  but  the  procurment  ,:cency 
:.ormally  does  so  by  obtaining  cash  payments 
.rom  the  contractor.  Pavments  are  received 
by  procurement  agency  finance  offices  which 
•(Drward  the  payments  to  their  depositing 
activity  so  that  the  monies  can  be  returned 
■o  the  United  States  Treasury. 

Congressman  Gonzalez's  individual  ques- 
tions and  our  responses  follow. 

1.  '.Are  the  payments  from  the  contrac- 
tors generall;*  tl.nely  or  tardy?" 

Contractors'  payments  to  the  finance  of- 
ftces  have  generally  been  made  limelv.  When 
payments  have  been  delinquent  and  not  in 
accordance  with  agreements  between  the  Re- 
negotiation Board  and  the  contractors,  dally 
mtcrest.  as  prescribed  by  law,  has  been 
charged  at  the  rate  of  4  percent  per  annum. 
We  did  note  that  in  some  cases  interest  was 
not  charged  for  the  actual  number  of  days 
delinquent:  however,  the  amounts  involved 
were  not  significant 

2.  Ts  the  Treasury  receiving  the  money 
promptly?" 

Generally,  the  money  is  forward  to  the 
Treasury  promptly.  Our  review  has  revealed 
that  on  the  average  the  Treasury  receives  the 
collections  within  7  days  after  the  finance 
offices  receive  them.  We  based  this  average  on 
09  of  the  81  cases  for  which  the  procurement 
agencies  were  responsible  for  collection  in 
fiscal  years  1965,  1966.  and  1967.  because 
'here  were  insufficient  data  available  on  the 
12  remaining  cases. 

3.  'How  often  Is  the  procurement  agency 
unable  to  collect  the  money  and  forced  to 
turn  the  case  over  to  the  Justice  Department 
for  collection?" 

Of  88  cases  forwarded  by  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board  In  fiscal  years  1965,  1966,  and  1967 
to  the  Defense  procurement  agencies  for  col- 
lection, two  cases  have  been  turned  over  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  collection  and 


five  cases  are  pending  In  the  Tax  Court.  Of 
the  81  remaining  cases.  74  have  been  collected 
111  full  and  bix  are  being  collected  in  accord- 
ance with  installment  agreements  entered 
into  between  the  Renegotiation  Board  and 
the  contractors.  For  the  one  remaining  case, 
there  was  a  small  balance  which  had  not  been 
collected  because  of  an  oversight.  We  brought 
this  Information  to  the  attention  of  a  cogniz- 
ant finance  office  official.  We  were  subse- 
quently Informed  that  the  amount  had  been 
collected. 

4  "To  what  accounts  do  the  procurement 
agencies  list  these  determinations?" 

Responsible  officials  in  the  finance  offices 
have  advised  us  that  the  determinations  are 
accounted  for  in  the  following  manner.  Each 
finance  office  establishes  an  accounts  receiv- 
able for  every  case  forwarded  to  it  by  the 
Board.  Appropriate  credits  are  recorded  for 
the  amount  of  the  Federal  income  tax  credit 
and  for  suljsequent  receipts  of  payments  from 
the  contractor.  The  account  is  closed  after 
receipt  of  final  payment.  All  collections  are 
deposited  to  miscellaneous  receipts. 

We  have  also  been  informed  that,  when  a 
case  Is  turned  over  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  collection,  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  closes  its  account  but  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  keep 
their  accounts  open  until  the  Department  of 
Justice  dlspo.ses  of  the  case.  For  those  cases 
pending  In  the  Tax  Court,  we  have  been  in- 
formed that  an  account  is  maint.iined  by 
each  finance  office  until  such  time  as  the  Tax 
Court  makes  a  determination  regarding  the 
case.  We  did  not  verify  actual  recordings  to 
the  accounts  because  the  agencies  were  gen- 
erally handling  the  collections  and  deposits 
In  an  appropriate  manner. 

5.  "Are  their  procedures  In  accord  with  ap- 
plicable laws  and  regulations?" 

On  the  basis  of  our  review.  It  appears  that 
the  finance  offices'  procedures  for  collecting 
excess  profits  are  In  accordance  with  appli- 
cable provisions  of  the  Renegotiation  Act  of 
1951.  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App.  1211),  and 
the  Renegotiation  Board's  regulations. 

Contractors  determined  to  have  received 
excess  profits 

Early  In  our  review,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Renegotiation  Board  advised  us  that  he  was 
prevented  by  the  provisions  of  the  United 
J^tates  Code  (18  U.S.C.  1905  and  26  U.S.C. 
7213)  from  disclosing  the  names  of  contrac- 
tors. Therefore,  a  system  of  substituting  code 
numbers  for  contractors'  names  was  worked 
out  with  the  Board  so  that  we  could  proceed 
ti  obtain  the  information  requested.  These 
arrangements  with  the  Board  v.ere  made 
known  to  Congressman  Gonzalez,  and  we 
were  requested  by  his  legislative  assistant 
to  obtain  whatever  information  we  could  by 
use  of  the  code  system.  The  legislative  as- 
sistant also  asked  us  to  obtain  information 
where  available  regarding  the  size  of  the 
company,  including  total  sales;  the  total 
amount  of  renegotiable  business;  the  type 
of  contracts;  and  the  prior  determinations 
by  the  Board  regarding  each  company. 

Subsequently,  the  mmes  of  the  contrac- 
tors became  known  to  us  from  other  sources. 
However,  in  view  of  the  Board's  position  with 
respect  to  disclosure  of  names  of  contractors 
and  in  view  of  Congressman  Gonzalez's  ac- 
ceptance of  the  arrangements  made  with  the 
Board,  we  have  used  a  code  system  in  report- 
ing the  results  of  our  work.  Also  the  Board 
believes  that  certain  contractors  can  b?  iden- 
tified by  the  reporting  of  their  total  sales. 
We  therefore  are  not  reporting  total  sales  for 
these  contractors. 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  Renegotiation 
Act  is  to  eliminate  excess  profits  en  Govern- 
ment contracts  and  related  subcontracts. 
Renegotiation  Is  conducted  not  with  respect 
to  individual   contracts  but  with   respect  to 


the  receipts  or  accruals  under  all  renegotiable 
contracts  and  subcont.'acts  of  a  contractor  in 
its  fiscal  year.  Therelore.  a  contractor  theo- 
retically could  have  exorbitant  pronts  on 
one  contract  and  could  have  a  loss  on  an- 
other contract  but  may  not  have  us  con- 
tracts renegotiated  for  excess  profits. 

It  is  precisely  this  factor  that  distin- 
guishes tlie  operation  of  the  Board  from  the 
procurement  and  audit  agencies  whose  t.pera- 
lions  are.  to  a  significantly  large  degree,  con- 
cerned with  Individual  contract.s.  Further- 
more, information  on  contracts  awarded  by 
procurement  agencies  during  a  particular 
year  may  not  necessarily  agree  with  liie  con- 
tractor's renegotiable  business  for  that  .same 
year  because  performance  under  individual 
contracts  often  is  spread  over  more  than  a 
single  year.  For  this  reason,  information  as 
to  types  of  contracts,  dates  of  awards,  and 
types  of  goods  or  services  sold  is  not  directly 
pertinent  to  the  renegotiation  process. 

The  individual  requests  and  our  responses 
follow. 

1.  "Please  list  for  me  the  names,  addresses, 
and  the  amounts  in  question  of  those  con- 
tractors whose  prolits  the  Renegotiation 
Board  has  determined  to  be  excessive,  lor 
the  past  three  fiscal  years." 

We  have  provided  in  appendix  II  of  ihls 
report  a  coded  list  of  excess  profit  cases  for 
fiscal  years  1965.  1966.  and  1967  .showing 
total  sales,  renegotiable  sales,  amounts  of 
excess  profits  determined  by  the  Board.  Fed- 
eral tax  credits,  and  amounts  due  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

2.  "I  would  also  appreciate  sucli  details 
as  type  of  contract,  date  awarded,  and  tvpe 
of  good  or  service  sold." 

We  were  unable  to  obtain  from  the  Board 
such  details  as  dates  nI  contract  awards  and 
types  of  i^oods  or  servicer  sold.  As  mentioned 
previously,  there  is  no  direct  relation  be- 
tween a  contractor's  excess  profits — as  deter- 
mined by  the  Board — and  its  individual  con- 
tracts, in  that  the  Board  does  not  make  its 
determinations  on  individual  contracts  but 
does  so  in  regard  to  the  total  renegotiable 
business  of  the  contractor.  As  an  alternative 
to  providing  the  information  requested  con- 
cerning Individual  contracts,  we  hi.ve  ob- 
tained a  coded  list  of  excess  profit  cases 
showing  the  total  amounts  of  renegotiable 
sales  by  types  of  contracts.  (See  app.  lll.j 

3.  "Is  such  information  accumulated  by 
the  defense  procurement  agencies,  and  if  not 
would  it  "be  useful?" 

Most  of  the  contract  information,  such  as 
that  previously  discussed,  is  accumulated 
within  the  procurement  agencies.  These 
agencies  have  pertinent  information  avail- 
able on  most  prime  contracts  awarded  for 
$10,000  or  more;  however,  they  generally  do 
not  have  information  on  subcontracts.  In- 
formation relating  to  contractors  having  ex- 
cess profits,  as  shown  in  appendix  II.  is 
accumulated  in  the  finance  offices  in  connec- 
tion with  their  collection  activities.  To  our 
knowledge,  this  information  is  not  p,i5.^ed  on 
to  the  procurement  agencies  so  that  it  can  be 
related  to  available  contract  Information 
concerning  such  contnictors. 

An  accumul:u;on  of  available  contract  in- 
formation may  be  useful,  but  we  believe  that 
its  usefulness  will  be  limited  for  several 
reasons.  First,  the  renegotiation  process 
usu.illy  is  completed  within  2  or  3  years  after 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  under  examina- 
tion. Second,  the  information  available  to 
procurement  agencies  pertains  to  individual 
contracts  awarded  at  various  dates  for  van- 
ous  periods  of  performance,  whereas  a  con- 
tractor is  subject  to  t.^e  renegotiation  proc- 
ess on  the  basis  of  the  overall  results  of  its 
performance  on  all  renegotiable  contracts 
for  one  p.^rticuiar  fiscal  year.  Consequently. 
it    would  be  extremely  difficult  for  procure- 
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ment  agencies  to  reconcl  s  the  different  types 
of  Information. 

Even  If  contract  Int  )rmatlon  could  be 
matched  to  a  contractot  s  results  for  a  par- 
ticular nscal  year,  we  bel  eve  that  the  useful- 
ness of  this  information  '  rou\d  still  be  limited 
because  procurement  s  jencles  would  not 
know  why  the  contracto 
have  received  excess  pro  I 

The  Renegotiation  B  lard  does  not  gen- 
erally advise  the  procure  nent  agencies  of  the 
reasons  why  It   has  mad  ''^         .--.■        ~ 

excess   profits.   Therefor* 


and  u.se  of  available  info  matlon  without  the 


reasons  why  a  contractc  r 
could   unduly   prejudice 
In    their   dealings   with 
On   the   other   hand. 


all    pertinent    InformatK  n    available    to    the 


Kenegotlatlon  Board  on 
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a  determination  of 
the   accumulation 


had  excess  profits 
contracting   ofHcers 
hose  contractors, 
n   accumulation   of 


1  contractor  having 


excess  pronts  could  poss  bly  be  beneficial  to 
the  procurement  agenc!  's  In  their  overall 
management  of  procurf  nent  activities.  In 
this    regard,    see    our    ful|her   comments   on 

page  20. 

4  Otttaln  Information  egardlng  prior  de- 
termlnaabns  by  the  Bo  rd  regarding  each 
company. 

Following  18  a  tabul;  tlon  showing  the 
number   of   times   that  c  intracts  of  certain 


Fiscal  year 


1%5 
1966 
1967. 


1  Totals  do  not  agree  with  detail 


The  individual  question^  and  our  responses 

follow. 

1.  -In  ea.-h  annual  rep  >rt.  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board  lists  millions  o 


tractors  report  that  they  ^  aluntarlly  returned 


companies  were  renegotiated   In  fiscal  years 
1965.    1966.   and    1967. 

Renegotia- 
Companles:  tions 

9  -- - a 

3    -- -- 3 

2 '4 

'  Four  contractor  fiscal  years  were  reviewed 
by  the  Board  during  the  3-year  period. 

Voluntary  refunds 

Contractors  whose  renegotlable  sales  In  a 
fiscal  year  have  exceeded  1  million  and  cer- 
t.»in  other  contractors  are  required  to  file 
a  rpport  annually  with  the  Renegotiation 
Board.  From  these  reports,  the  Board  ob- 
tains Information  on  the  total  amounts  of 
voluntary  refunds  and  voluntary  price  re- 
ductions. Contractors  are  Instructed  by  the 
Board  to  state  the  total  amounts  of  volun- 
tary returns  which  were  applicable  to  re- 
negotiable  business  and  which  were  not  re- 
quired by  the  terms  of  their  contracts  or 
subcontracts.  Furthermore,  contractors  are 
Instructed  not  to  Include  refunds  or  price 
reductions  made  pursuant  to  price  adjust- 
ment provisions  In  their  contracts. 

Voluntary  refunds  and  voluntary  price 
reductions  reported  to  the  Board  for  fiscal 
years  1965,  1966.  and  1967.  were  as  follows: 


Voluntary  refunds 


Voluntary  price  reductions 


Total  voluntary  returns 


NumlMr  ot 
contrKtors 


Amount 


Number  ol 
contractors 


19  $6,880,188 

20  9.780,212 
IS  2.600.228 


46 
38 
85 


Amount 


$9. 522, 329 
13,468,770 
27,718,358 


Number  ot 
contractors  > 


64 
56 
96 


Amount 


$16,402,517 
23,248,982 
30,318,586 


because  some  contractors  have  reported  both  refunds  and  price  reductions. 


dollars  which  con- 


elther  In  price  re- 
flgures  are  repre- 


to  afiftrm  that  the 


to  procurement  agencies, 

ductlons  or  refunds.  The! 

sented  as  being  above  ai  1  beyond  the  final 

adjustment  of  the  contr^t  terms.  Are^such 

representations    correct 

negotiation  be  conslderecl 

process  by  which  a  contrai  tor  might  be  other 

wise    required    to    returij    such    unforeseen 

profits?" 

We  have  been  unable 
voluntary  refunds  and  f  Ice  reductions  re- 
ported to  the  Board  a  e  attributable  to 
renegotlaUon  as  the  sole  !  ^tutory  process  by 
which  contractors  may  bi  required  to  return 
such  unforeseen  profits.  1  urthermore,  Board 
officials  have  advised  us  i:  at  they  have  never 
directly  attributed  these  voluntary  returns 
solely  to  the  existence  ol  the  Renegotiation 
Act  but  that  they  believe  t  to  be  a  significant 
motivating  factor  In  indi  Mng  contractors  to 
make  voluntriry  rettirns.  I  i  this  regard.  Board 
officials  pointed  out  that  he  Board's  regula- 
tions provide  that  coitsld  iratlon  be  given  to 
voluntary  returns  In  evali  atlng  the  extent  of 
risk  assumed  by  a  coi  tractor.  Therefore, 
contractors  are  aware  th;  t  the  Board,  In  Its 
determinations  of  excesi  profits,  will  give 
favorable  consideration  o  contractors  who 
have  made  voluntary  ret»  rns  to  the  Govern- 
ment 

Board  officials  have  adv  led  us  also  that  the 
amounts  reported  by  co  itractors  are  truly 
voluntary  returns.  If  cont  actors  are  properly 
following  the  Board's  rep  )rtlng  Instructions 
However,  these  olBclals 
that  these  amounts  are 


lavc   acknowledged 
lot  verified  by  the 


Board  and  therefore  they  do  not  know 
whether  the  amounts  reported  are  complete, 
correct,  and  valid.  The  Board  does  make  an 
effort  to  assess  the  propriety  of  the  reported 
amounts  and  has  provided  us  with  a  list  of 
procedures  and  or  criteria  which  It  applies  In 
screening  contractors'  fiscal  year  reports  to 
determine  whether  the  contractor  has  made 
a  proper  reporting  of  voluntary  returns.  ( See 
app.  IV.)  However,  the  Board  could  not  pro- 
vide us  with  examples  of  specific  cases  to 
which  any  of  the  criteria  had  been  applied. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  Renegotiation 
Act  Is  a  dominant  factor  motivating  con- 
tractors to  make  voluntary  returns  to  the 
Government.  However,  we  believe  that  it  Is 
only  one  ot  many  possible  motivating  factors. 
In  our  opinion,  a  more  positive  determination 
could  not  be  made  without  extensive  reviews 
at  numerous  contractors'  offices  and  plants. 

We  have  discussed  with  Board  officials  the 
possible  need  for  additional  Information  so 
that  a  more  positive  determination  can  be 
made  by  them  as  to  the  accuracy  and  validity 
vt  amounts  reported  by  contractors  as  vol- 
untary returns.  Board  officials  believe  that 
no  changes  are  needed  In  the  present  proce- 
dures because  ( 1 )  contractors  will  Incur 
extra  expense  In  providing  additional  In- 
formation and  (2)  voluntary  returns  are  not 
a  deciding  factor  In  determtnatlons  of  excess 
profits. 

2.  "Can  the  voluntary  refunds  reported  by 
the  Board  be  considered  an  Incomplete  total 
of  the  actual  amount  of  voluntary  refunds 
and  to  what  degree?" 

We  have  been  unable  to  determine  whether, 
or  to  what  degree,  the  amounts  of  voluntary 
returns  reported  by  the  Board  can  be  con- 
sidered to  be  an  incomplete  total  of  the 
actual  amount  of  voluntary  refunds.  It  is  the 
Board's  opinion  that  the  amounts  reported 


are  Incomplete  and  therefore  are  under- 
stated to  an  unknown  degree,  because  ( 1 1 
contractors  who  are  required  to  report  \t> 
the  Board  may  not  have  reported  their  vol- 
untary returns  and  (2)  contractors  who  are 
not  required  to  report  to  the  Board  may  have 
made  voluntary  returns. 

3.  "Are  the  procurement  agencies  cor- 
rectly applying  such  price  reductions  or 
refunds?" 

From  Information  furnished  by  the  Board, 
we  have  been  unable  to  determine  whether 
the  procurement  agencies  have  been  cor- 
rectly applying  voluntiay  price  reductions 
and  voluntary  refunds  because  the  Board 
l\as  only  total  Information  from  contractors 
without  supporting  details.  We  have  been 
Informed  by  officials  of  the  military  finance 
offices  that  the  voluntary  refunds  are  moneys 
that  are  returned  to  the  appropriation.? 
from  which  they  were  expended  and  that 
tJie  voluntary  price  reductions  decreases  the 
obligations  of  the  applicable  appropriations. 
It  therefore  seems  that,  barring  unusual  cir- 
cumstances, the  procurement  agencies 
should  be  routinely  and  correctly  applying 
voluntary  returns  to  the  proper  appropria- 
tions; however,  we  have  not  verified  such 
agency  actions. 

4  "I  have  been  informed  that  there  Is 
no  reporting  system  or  accumulation  of  facts 
within  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  within  headquarters  offices  of  the  Mili- 
tary Departments  relative  to  voluntary  price 
reductions  or  refunds.  Would  such  an  ac- 
cumulation In  any  way  assist  the  procure- 
ment process?" 

We  dl.scussed  this  matter  with  a  respon- 
sible DOD  official  who  stated  that  he  could 
see  no  way  In  .vhlch  an  accumulation  of 
this  Information  would  assist  the  procure- 
ment process.  As  a  refcutt  of  this  comment 
;ind  In  view  of  the  foregoing  Information 
relative  to  voluntary  returns,  we  believe  that 
an  accumulation  within  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  within  headquarters 
offices  of  the  military  departments  of  facts 
relative  to  voluntary  refunds  and  voluntary 
price  reductions  offers  no  obvious  assist- 
ance to  the  procurement  process. 
Coordinafton  with.  DOD 

We  were  asked  to  obtain  Information  con- 
cerning coordination  between  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board  and  DOD.  The  Individual  ques- 
tions and  our  responses  follow. 

1.  "Is  there  effective  co-ordination  between 
DOD  and  the  Renegotiation  Board?  This 
is,  does  DOD  keep  the  Board  informed  of 
contractors  who  are  likely  to  be  subjects 
for  renegotiation?" 

We  have  been  Informed  that  DOD  does 
keep  the  Board  Informed  about  most  of  Its 
prime  contractors,  any  one  of  whom  Is 
Ukely  to  be  subject  to  the  renegotiation 
process.  In  this  regard.  Board  officials  have 
advised  us  that  DOD  regularly  furnishes 
the  Board  with  a  summary  listing  of  pro- 
curement action  reports.  These  summaries 
provide  cumulative  contract  statistics  for 
prime  contractors  having  Government  sales 
of  $500,000  or  more.  The  Renegotiation  Board 
has  advised  us  that  It  uses  these  reports  to 
Identify  those  contractors  who  probably 
should  be  reporting  to  the  Board  annually. 

We  have  been  Informed  also  that  upon  re- 
quest DOD  provides  the  Renegotiation 
Board  with  performance  reports  prescribed 
by  the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Regu- 
lation (sec.  1,  pt.  319).  Each  report  con- 
tains procurement  data  and  contractor  per- 
formance Information  with  respect  to  a  par- 
ticular contract.  It  normally  Includes,  for 
example,  information  pertaining  to  the  ex- 
tent  of  competition   obtained,   the  reason- 
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ableness  of  cost  and  profits,  the  funds  and 
facilities  employed  by  the  contractor,  and 
the  unusual  risks  assumed  by  the  contrac- 
tor; pertinent  information  available  on  de- 
fense subcontracts;  a  current  appral.sal  of 
the  contractor's  performance;  and  other 
useful  information. 

In  addition,  the  Board  has  advised  us 
that,  during  renegotiation  proceedings  at 
contractor  locations,  its  regional  boards  ob- 
tain pricing  and  performance  data  from  cog- 
nizant Defense  contracting  and  administra- 
tive personnel  In  the  field, 

2.  Could  the  Board  profit  by  antlcipatinf;, 
through  closer  contact  with  procurement 
agencies,  thofe  contracts  wlUch  tend  to  be 
renegotlable  .ind  which  should  be  reported 
to  it  by  contractors. 

It  appears  that  the  Board  has  close  con- 
tact with  procurement  agencies  and  that  the 
Board  generally  receives  whatever  informa- 
tion it  needs  and  desires.  Board  officials  have 
stated  that,  in  addition  to  furnishing  the 
information  previously  discussed.  DOD  will 
occasionally  advise  them  of  a  particular  con- 
tractor whose  contracts  might  be  renegoti- 
;.l)le.  Tlie  only  additional  information  that 
the  Board  has  advised  us  it  would  like  from 
DOD  is  a  list  of  subcontractors.  However. 
we  understand  that  this  type  of  informa- 
tion is  not  readily  available  In  DOD. 

3.  "Does  DOD  give  weight  to  the  Board's 
findings  In  selecting  suppliers  of  defense  ma- 
terial? Where  a  company  has  been  iound  by 
the  Board  to  have  profited  excessively,  does 
tills  diminish  the  company's  chances  of  re- 
ceiving another  contract  .iward?" 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge.  DOD  does 
iirit  elve  weight  to  the  Board's  findings  In 
.-fleeting  suppliers  of  defense  materials  nor 
fi.j  the  Board's  findings  diminish  a  company's 
r:iances  of  receiving  another  contract.  Pur- 
tlier.  we  have  no  way  of  Judging  the  extent 
to  which  the  actions  of  regional  boards  may 
influence  procurement  agency  field  personnel 
;:i  their  deallns^s  with  these  contractors. 

The  Beard,  in  addition  to  providing;  t'ne 
nrocurement  agencies  with  that  information 
tiocessary  to  collect  excess  profits,  has  been 
jirovidin?  the  following  information  to  the 
military  services. 

1.  Requested  information  regarding  a  con- 
t. 'actor's  products,  total  tauSlncFS,  total  re- 
negotlable business  profits,  and  financial 
matters  relating  thereto. 

2.  Verbal  information  whenever  the  Board 
believes  that  It  Is  pertinent  and  would  be  of 
benefit  to  procurement  officials.  This  Infor- 
mation Includes  matters  such  as  (a)  sales 
p.iid  profit  figures,  both  before  and  after  the 
determination,  (b)  products  contributing  to 
high  profits,  and  (c)  possible  benefits  or  les- 
sons to  be  learned  regarding  the  contractor. 

The  Board  contacted  procurement  officials 
on  three  of  the  18  determinations  of  excess 
profits  in  fiscal  year  1967.  We  contacted  some 
of  these  officials.  They  stated  generally  that 
'hey  had  provided  Information  to  the  Board 
hut  had  received  very  little  information  from 
the  Board.  The  Board  advised  us  that  in 
tour  cases  no  information  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  procurement  authorities  for  sev- 
fral  reasons  but  primarily  because  more 
than  one  procurement  office  was  Involved. 
For  the  remaining  cases,  the  Board  advised 
us  that: 

'All  the  other  cases  consisted  predomi- 
nantly or  entirely  of  subcontract  business. 
In  these  cases  the  amounts,  variety  of  prod- 
ucts and  scattering  of  procurement  offices 
Mf  any),  when  considered  with  the  time 
lapse,  differences  in  cost  principles  between 
procurement  and  renegotiation,  and  the  de- 
cree of  profit  change  accomplished,  etc.  did 
not  afford  a  basis  for  meaningful  communl- 
f-ritlon  with  procurement  personnel  who 
niay  have  been  involved  in  these  cases.  For 
the  same  reasons  no  stereotyped  routine  is 
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practicable.  It  is  obviously  a  matter  of  Judg- 
ment which  has  to  be  decided  in  each  case." 

The  Board's  position  with  respect  to  com- 
municating with  procurement  personnel  ap- 
pears valid  However,  we  believe  that  the 
Board  should  provide  the  DOD  headquarters 
with  information  that  it  can  use  to  improve 
the  overall  management  of  procurement. 

Board  officials  advised  us  that  lu  the  past 
no  formal  coordination  existed  with  DOD 
headquarters  in  regard  to  providing  the  facts 
behind  an  individual  case  of  excess  profits. 
We  have  learned,  liowever,  that  the  Board 
lias  recently  agreed  to  report  to  DOD  head- 
quarters the  banie  type  of  information  that 
it  has  been  providing  to  procurement  per- 
sonnel In  the  field.  Had  this  agreement  ex- 
isted In  fiscal  year  1967,  the  DOD  headquar- 
ters Wvould  have  received  information  on 
three  of  the  18  determinations  of  excess 
protils. 

We  believe  that,  as  a  minimum.  DOD  man- 
agement officials  will  be  interested  in  all  the 
facts  pertaining  to  each  case  in  which  the 
Br>ard  determines  profits  to  be  excessive. 
Stich  information  will.  In  our  opinion,  pro- 
vide DOD  with  a  basis  for  formulating  or  re- 
vising procurement  policies  and  practices. 

Information  pertaining  to  subcontractors 
who  have  m;  de  excessive  profits  in  the  past 
may  be  of  benefit  to  agency  officials.  There- 
fore DOD  may  wish  to  reconsider  the  effec- 
tiveness of  their  present  policies  or  practices. 
In  addition,  DOD  may  possibly  Identify  a 
need  for  impro.ed  procurement  practices  if 
a  contractor  experiences  excessive  profits  year 
alter  year.  We  believe  that  the  Board  should 
provide  DOD  with  the  information  available 
to  the  Board  on  each  contractor  whose  profits 
have  been  excessive,  including  the  facts  and 
reasons  as  to  why  the  Board  made  its  deter- 
mination 

Board  officials  believe  that  the  information 
they  have  on  many  of  their  determinations 
of  excess  profits  will  not  be  of  any  benefit  to 
DOD.  We  have  been  advised,  however,  that 
Board  officials  will  discuss  this  matter  with 
DOD  officials  to  determine  whether  they  have 
an  interest  in  receiving  information  on  all 
the  Board's  cases. 

4.  "Has  the  Board  or  the  procurement 
agencies  made  available  lists  of  any  com- 
panies v;hich  have  continually  been  assessed 
for  excessive  profits?" 

To  our  knowledge,  neither  the  Board  nor 
DOD  has  made  available  lists  of  companies 
which  have  continually  been  assessed  for  ex- 
cessive profits.  The  Renegotiation  Board  does 
not  make  available  any  lists  of  contractors 
involved  in  determinations  of  excess  profits. 
Furthermore,  DOD  officials  have  advised  us 
that  lists  of  contractors  assessed  for  excess 
profits  are  not  made  available  by  them. 


Appendix  I 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  6,  1968. 
Hon.  Elmer  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
General  Accounting  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Staats;  As  you  may  know,  I  am 
intensely  interested  in  the  operation  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Renegotiation  Board.  I 
have  Introduced  legislation  to  .strengthen  the 
Board,  and  have  achieved  widening  support. 
Con<jressmen  Vanik,  Feiphan  and  Mlnshall 
have  introduced  similar  legislation.  I  antic- 
ipate that  hearings  on  the  extension  of  the 
life  of  the  Board,  which  will  otherwise  expire 
on  June  30  of  this  year,  will  give  me  another 
opportunity  to  urge  the  strengthening  of  re- 
negotiation. In  this  connection.  I  have  formu- 
lated questions  with  which  I  believe  you  can 
help  me  better  explain  the  renegotiation 
process. 


I  have  made  separate  groups  of  these  ques- 
tions, in  hopes  that  the  first  ones  will  be 
easier  to  answer  and  I  can  therefore  expect 
earlier  answers  on  them. 

{ 1 )  When  the  Renegotiation  Board  makes 
a  determination  of  excessive  profits  against 
a  contractor,  it  turns  the  case  over  to  the 
most  prominently  involved  procurement 
agency  for  collection.  The  money  so  col- 
lected goes  into  the  Treasury  as  part  of  mis- 
cellaneous receipts.  Are  the  payments  from 
the  contractors  generally  timely  or  tardy?  Is 
the  Ireasury  receiving  the  money  promptly? 
How  often  is  the  procurement  agency  un- 
able to  collect  the  money  and  forced  to  turn 
the  case  over  to  the  Justice  Department  lor 
collection?  To  what  accounts  do  the  procure- 
ment agencies  list  these  determinations?  Are 
their  procedures  in  accord  with  applicable 
laws  and  regulations? 

(2)  Please  list  for  me  the  names,  addresses, 
and  the  amounts  in  question  of  those  con- 
tractors whose  profits  the  Renegotiation 
Board  has  determined  to  be  excessive,  for  the 
past  three  fiscal  years.  I  would  also  appre- 
ciate such  details  as  type  of  contract,  date 
awarded,  and  type  of  goods  or  service  sold.  Is 
such  information  accumulated  by  the  de- 
fense procurement  agencies,  and  If  not  would 
It  be  useful? 

(3»  In  each  annual  report.  tl»e  Renegotia- 
tion Board  lists  millions  of  dollars  which  con- 
tractors report  that  they  voluntarily  re- 
turned to  procurement  a.iccncies.  either  in 
price  reductions  or  refund.'^.  These  figures 
are  represented  as  being  above  and  beyond 
the  hnal  adjustment  of  the  contract  terms. 
Are  such  representations  correct,  that  is,  can 
reiieijotiatlon  be  considered  the  sole  statu- 
tory proceFS  by  which  a  contractor  might  be 
otherwise  required  to  return  such  unfore- 
seen profits?  dn  the  voluntary  refunds  re- 
ported by  tlie  Board  be  considered  an  in- 
complete total  of  the  actual  amount  of  vol- 
untary refunds  ;ind  to  what  degree?  Are  the 
procurement  agencies  correctly  appl> Ing  such 
price  reductions  or  refunds? 

Also.  I  have  been  informed  that  there  is  no 
reporting  system  or  accumulation  of  facts 
within  the  office  of  the  .Secretary  of  Defense 
or  within  headquarters  offices  of  the  Military 
Departments  relative  to  voluntary  price  re- 
ductions or  refunds.  Would  such  an  accumu- 
lation in  any  way  a.'JSist  the  procurement 
process? 

(4)  Is  there  effective  co-ordination  be- 
tween DOD  and  the  Renegotiation  Board? 
This  is,  does  DOD  keep  the  Board  informed 
of  contractors  who  are  likely  to  be  subjects 
for  renegotUilon?  Could  the  Board  profit  by 
anticipating,  through  closer  contact  with 
procurement  agencies,  those  contracts  which 
tend  to  be  renegotlatlble  and  which  should  be 
reported  to  it  by  contractors?  Does  DOD  give 
weight  to  the  Board's  findings  in  selecting 
suppliers  of  defense  material?  Where  a  com- 
pany lias  been  lound  by  the  Board  to  have 
profited  excessively,  does  this  diminish  the 
company's  ch&nces  of  receiving  another  con- 
tract award?  Has  the  Board  or  the  procure- 
ment agencies  made  available  lists  of  any 
companies  which  have  continually  been  as- 
aessed  for  excessive  profits? 

I  realize  that  these  questions  are  exten- 
sive and  require  a  good  deal  of  work.  How- 
ever, I  feel  renegotiation  is  a  matter  of  ut- 
most importance  to  the  national  Interest. 
I  believe  your  answers  will  be  of  great  value 
to  my  efforts  in  behalf  of  pending  legisla- 
tion. With  all  due  regard,  I  request  your 
e.irliest  possible  consideration  of  these 
questions. 

With  every  good  wish, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez. 

Member  of  Congress. 
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Code  number 
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Fiscal  year  1965; 
Army: 

3... 

4.... 

5 

6 

7    

8 

9 

10 

11  .., 
12 
Navy: 

13 

14 

15 

11 

17 

II 

19 

i?::::::::::::: 

tr.: 

23 

Air  Force: 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

Total  lor  1K5. 
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APPENDIX    II 
AND  RELATED  EXCESS  PROFITS  DETERMINATIONS  MADE  BY  THE  RENEGOTIATION  BOARD.  FISCAL  YEARS  1965,  1966,  AND  1967 


Renegoliable 
sales 


Excess  profib  intormation 


Board 

determin- 

nations 


Federal 
lax  credits 


Net  due 
Government 


3.853 
?.609 
J.  347 
) 
?.598 

).429 

5,457 
8.J13 
6.997 
074 
2.580 

0.093 
987 
9.061 
2,419 
455 
088 
809 
5,255 
8.274 
3.141 
'  027 

185 
3.659 
6.74b 
591 
133 
140 
304 
130 
256 
9.405 


?, 


361 
7,266 

764 
539 

5.041 
347 

1.244 

) 

4.283 

1.595 

9.878 
055 

6.150 

8.982 
706 

2.117 

) 


$3,858 
2,609 

1.706 
95.913 
1.248 
3.072 
3.429 
3.499 
2.538 
6.882 
1.046 
1.509 

18.477 
3.790 
3.163 

41.518 
453 
1.080 
2.905 
5,059 
5.160 
2.241 
4.446 

1.374 

8.681 

934 

975 

120 

253 

8.294 

27.800 

245 

3.427 

457. 764 

6.849 

1.174 

3.977 

13.896 

324 

14.841 

142 

1.070 

57.333 

3.847 

202 

2.188 

4.581 

1.070 

6.526 

3.107 

1.838 

456.663 


$114,933 
56.908 
37. 592 
4,000.000 
58. 702 
17. 785 
66.661 
bS.  08b 
45. 285 
65. 453 
45.962 
89.770 

330. 300 

68.036 

127.922 

171.113 

40.000 

18.098 

70.311 

122.371 

369.  849 

48. 323 

150.921 

90.126 

U5  401 

58. 400 

92. 837 

3.965 

49. 102 

111.566 

1.764.853 

53. 607 

149.326 

1.699.748 

76.618 

43.369 

596. 733 

bOO.OOO 

120.000 

550.000 

45.000 

69. 552 

1.081.329 

204.  353 

18.613 

147. 150 

163.418 

69. 573 

75.000 

423. 542 

115.443 

1.463.799 


J59. 765 
42,  984 
19. 548 
1.386.667 
30. 525 
19.648 
34.664 
28, 694 
23.021 
34. 036 
23.260 
46.680 

171.755 
35,  379 
66.519 
88.979 
20.800 
9.902 
36.562 
63, 633 
35. 828 
25.128 
78. 479 

48,668 
60, 008 
30,368 
48.  275 
1.190 
25. 533 
58.015 

917.724 
43. 197 
77.650 

883. 869 
39.841 
22.  552 

310.301 
36.682 
59. 160 

286.000 

'"  36.i67' 

562.291 

112.094 

3.848 

76.518 

84.977 

36.178 

39.000 

220, 242 

58.960 

761. 176 


■  $55. 

13. 

18. 
.613. 

28. 

18. 
•31. 

29. 

22. 

31. 

22. 

43. 

158. 

32, 

61. 

82. 

19. 
8. 

33. 

58. 
334. 

23, 

72, 

41, 

55, 

28. 

44, 
2, 

23. 

53. 
847. 

10. 

71. 
815. 

36. 

20. 
286. 
463. 

60. 
264, 

45, 

33. 
519. 

92. 

14. 

70. 

78. 

33. 

36. 
203. 

56. 
702. 


168 
924 
044 
333 
177 
137 
997 
391 
264 
417 
702 
090 

545 
657 
403 
134 
200 
196 
749 
738 
021 
195 
442 

458 

393 
032 
562 
775 
569 
551 
129 

410 

676 
879 
777 
817 
432 
318 
840 
000 
000 
385 
038 
259 
765 
632 
441 
395 
000 
30O 
483 
623 


Code  number 


Excess  profits  intormation 

Total       Renegoliable 

sales  sales  Board  Federal  Net  due 

determin-      tax  credits    Government 
(tliousands)  (thousands)      nations 


1.305.096    16.146.803      7.322.940        8.823.863 


Fiscal  year  1966: 

""^3       »,052  J1.675  $145,523  $75,724 

54      5,641  2.116  32,140  16.713 

55  .  .        ..  4.043  3.322  102.800  53.456 

56      8.321  7.839  72,308  37.600 

57         10.086  968  30.174  15,088 

58         6.829  5.776  46,293 

59          11.819  11.819  112.338  42.994 

60 177,412  164.499  7.443.907  3.850.213 

**6I             .  .  3,889  3,284  76.545  39.803 

62"                  .  ...  8.142  4.151  80.750  38.356 

63  ...  360.911  360,911  4.000,000  1.377,387 

64  .'.'. 10.415  1.587  215.778  112.205 

Air  Force: 

65          (I)  47,419  1.328,114  690.620 

66  .          ...  0)  3,419  197.097  98,549 

67  ;; 1.710  1.390  54.452  33.515 

68'                0)  7.002  200,000  

69 ...; 7.682  6.279  55,196  28,702 

70'   "            5.020  4.394  58.577  30.460 

71           '.' 2.430  2.135  62.225  32.048 

72'; (1)  432.495  10.193.574  5,300.658 

Tolallorl966 1.072.480  24.517.891 

Fiscal  year  1967: 

Army:  73 7,036  5.866  267.815  139.264 

'"V*             10.019  3.537  225.148  117.077 

75        ■; (»)  118.749  505.521  183,981 

76"  '" 29.510  25.959  1.562.939  812.728 

77"  ■  2.974  2.448  53.714  27.931 

78! 6.263  2.425  44.831  21.519 

Air  Force: 

79                        ,     .  7.815  1.396  25.385  12.693 

80 .  13.149  13,149  1.200.000  440.545 

81 0)  50.948  640.831  320.486 

82'  ■■" (I)  3.972  471.792  226.460 

83  '■■■ 6.244  4,370  275,530  143.276 

84  "  72,452  3,337  119.813  57.511 

85    3.757  3.330  224.449  116.713 

86"   "     (')  410.256  8.721.022  4.360.5:1 

87'  ■     3.014  1.762  186,320  %.886 

ta.'.... (')  108.435  1.176.653  565.052 

Total  lor  1967 759.939  15.801.763  

Total  lor  1965. 

1966   1967 3.137,515  56.466.457  26.839.664      29.62d  793 


$69,899 
l^  127 

49  ;44 

34.    J8 

15. owe 

46. ^93 

69.  m 

3.593.694 

36.  742 

42.394 

2. 622. t! 3 

103.  i73 

637.  ■!34 
98. h43 
30.937 

200.  t'UO 
26. 494 
28.  U7 

3n.i?7 

4.89?.SilS 


11.874.091      12. 643.603 


128  M 

108, 071 

421.^40 

750, 2il 

25.783 

23.312 

12,692 
759. lib 
320,  45 
245,^32 
132,254 

fi?  :n? 

107. ;j6 

4. 360,  Ml 

89.  iU 
611.611 


7.642.633       8.159.13) 


■  Intormation  not  shown  to  precl  de  identilication  ol  contractor. 


Code  No. 


Total 

renegoliable 
sales 


^Compromised  by  the  Justice  Department  in  lesser  amounts. 


APPENDIX   III 
SCHEDULE  OF  RENEGOTIABLE  SALES  BY  TYPE  OF  CONTRACT,  FISCAL  YEARS  1965.  1966.  AND  1967 

|ln  thousands  ot  dollarsi 


Types  ol  contracts 


Firm           Cost  Cost  Fixed 

Fixed           plus  plus       Redeter-  price          All 

puce           tiled  incentive   minable  incentive     other 

fee  lee 


Fiscal  year  1965: 

1      3.858 

2.- 2.609 

3  1,706 

4 95.913 

5 1.248 

6  3.072 

7 3.429 

8 3.499 

9  2.538 

10 6.882 

11 1.046 

12 1.509 

13 18.477 

14 3.790 

15 3.163 

16, 41.518 

17 453 

18     1.080 

19 2.905 

20 5.059 

21 5.160 

22 2.241 

23 4.446 

24 1.374 

25 8.681 

26 934 

27 975 


858 
609 
706 
913 
248 
072 
429 
499 
538 
882 
046 
509 
263 
790 
163 
757 
453 
080 
905 
759 
160 
241 
446 
374 
681 
934 
975 


3.214 


19.463 12,026 


272 


3.141 


159 


Types  ol  contracts 


Code  No. 


Total  Firm 

renegoliable      fixed 

sales  price 


Cost  Cost  Fixed 

plus  plus       Redeter-  price 

fixed  incentive   minable  incentive 

lee  lee 


Al. 

otnei 


FIsctri  year  1965— Con. 

28 120 

29 253 

30     8.294 

31                  27.800 

32:: 245 

33 3.427 

34       457.764 

35 6.849 

36 1.174 

37 3.977 

38 13.896 

39 324 

40 14.841 

41 142 

«2         1.070 

43 57.333 

44 3.847 

45  202 

46 2.188 

47 4.581 

48        1.070 

49 6.526 

SO    3.107 

51 1.838 

52 456.663 

Tot.illorl%5..   1.305.096 


120 

253 

8.284 

27.800 


245 


3.427 

268.268 

6.849 

1.174 

3.977 

13.896 

324 

13.948 

142 

1.057 

11.605 

3.847 

202 

2.188 

4.534 

1.070 

943 

3.107 

1.612 

291.204 


i6o;677":::::.-.  73.710  13.788    i.sn 


893 


39.964 


5.764 


47 


5,583 


98.845 


895        47.489      13.200 


226 

5.030 


859.121  267.120    895  140.041   26.988  10.931 
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SCHEDULE  OF  RENEGOTIABLE  SALES  BY  TYPE  OF  CONTRACT,  FISCAL  YEARS  1965,  1966,  AND  1%7-  Continued 

|ln  thousands  ot  dollars) 
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Types  ol  contracts 


Code  No, 


Total 

renegoliable 

sales 


Firm 
fixed 
puce 


Cost  Cost                         Fixed 

plus  plus  Redeter-       price          All 

fixed  incentive  minable    incentive    other 

lee  fee 


Fiscal  year  1966: 

53 1,675  . 

54 2.116 

55 3.322 

56 7.839 

57 968 

58 5.776 

59 11.819 

60 164.499 

61 3.284 

62 4.151 

63 360.911 

64 1.587 

65 47,419 

66 3.419 

67 1,390 

6t 7,002 

69 6.279 

70 4.394 

71 2.135 

72 432,495 

Total  tor  1966...  1.072.480 


2,116  . 

3.322 

7.802 

968 

749 

11.819 

36. 168 

3,284 

4,151 

108.485 

1.587 

12.815 

3.419 

"3."2i3" 
4.580 
4.343 

2.135 
318,836 


1,675 


37 
4.8i0' 


217 


128.331 


252. 426 
28:879" 


5.725 


328 
1.483 


28 
1.931 


1.034 


375 
1.699 


51 


86.928    11.531         2.620       7.892 


529.792    374.942    11.748        10.304    137.257 


Code  rjo 


Total 

lenegotiable 

sales 


Types  ot  contracts 

Firm  Cost         Cost  Fixed 

fixed  plus  plus  Redeter-        price  Ali 

price  fixed  incentive  minable    incentive     other 

lee  lee 


Fiscal  year  1967: 

73 5.866 

74 3.537 

75 - 118,749 

76  25. 959 

77.  ?,'148 

78  2.4?b 

79  1.3% 

80  13.149 

81  .   .   .   ,  50.948 

82              3.972 

83             4,370 

84  3.337 
8b  3.330 

86  .  410.256 

87  1.762 

88  108.435 

Total  for  1967..,.  759.939 

Total  for  1965, 

1966.  and  1967.  3.137,515 


5,126  471                .            269 

3.537  

9,888  108.861     .                       224 

2b.  735         

2.448  

2.42b  

:.3%  - 

13.149  ,    

19.606      30.616 726  . 

3.972  .    

4.370  ._ _ 

3.041  296 

3.330  .-      . 

31b.  012  47,116    41,359             915        1.405        4,449 

1.762  _ 

26.888  53.887  27.297      121  ,  .  242 

441.685  241.247  58.656    2.255    1.405   4.691 


1.830.598  883.309  81.299   152.500  165.650   24.0^9 


Appendix  IV 

Copy   of  the   Renegotiation   Board 

Memorandum 

(Memorandum  regarding  validity  of 
amounts  report,ed  by  contractors  as  vol- 
untary refunds  and  voluntary  price  re- 
ductions, under  section  V  of  RB  form  1. 
standard  form  of  contractor's  report  for 
renegotiation) 

When  processing  the  RB  Form  1  tilings  in 
the  screening  procedure  the  .iccountant  ap- 
plies the  following  criteria  to  the  reported 
voluntary  refunds  and  voluntary  price  reduc- 
tions to  determine  whether  or  not.  based 
upon  general  knowledge  of  the  industry, 
types  of  contract.s.  and  products  involved,  it 
appears  that  the  contractor  has  made  :i 
proper  reporting  under  Section  V, 

1.  If  the  contractor  reports  most  of  his  re- 
negotiable  business  under  firm  fixed  price 
contracts  then  presumably  It  would  be  pos- 
sible for  him  to  make  voluntary  refunds  and 
voluntary  price  reductions.  However,  if  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  his  business  Is  applicable 
to  cost  type  or  price  revision  contracts  then 
ordinarily  the  accountant  contacts  the  con- 
tractor to  determine  whether  or  not  there 
was  a  proper  reporting  under  Section  V, 

2.  In  any  case  where  contact  is  made  with 
the  contractor,  he  Invariably  is  asked  whether 
or  not  the  voluntary  refund  or  voluntary 
price  reduction  applies  to  contracts  which 
ihe  contractor  had  in  hand,  under  which  he 
had  no  legal  obligation  to  make  the  down- 
ward adjustments.  If  the  contractor  advises 
that  the  reductions  were  made  without  a 
legal  obligation  then  they  are  accepted  as  re- 
ported by  the  contractor  under  Section  V. 

Appendix  IV 

3.  The  accountant  In  his  study  of  amounts 
reported  under  Section  V  also  takes  into 
consideration  whether  the  contractor  had  a 
renegotiable  profit  and  whether  restoration 
of  the  reduction  would  create  an  abnormal 
profit  in  comparison  with  the  non-renegotl- 
able  business.  If  so,  this  is  evidence  that  the 
reduction  was  in  order  and  has  been  made. 

4.  In  analysing  the  1967  Government  fiscal 
year  reportlnc:s.  there  were  no  instances 
where  the  reductions  were  reflected  by  com- 
panies having  a  renegotiable  loss. 

5.  In  most  Instances,  when  the  amount 
of  the  reduction  Is  substantial,  either  con- 
tact is  made  with  the  contractor,  or  a  study 
based  upon  the  material  before  the  account- 
ant Is  made  in  detail,  in  order  to  determine 
the  validity  of  the  reporting.  In  other  in- 
stances, we  have  seen  fit  to  have  the  Region 
check  on  the  reduction  being  reported  If  they 


have  the  prior  year  already  assigned  to  them. 

6.  Another  factor  which  the  accountant 
takes  into  consideration  is  the  method  used 
in  segregating  sales  If  the  contractor  has 
used  a  sampling  method  then  a  voluntary  re- 
fund or  price  reductions  would  be  highly 
questionable  and.  If  so  reported,  would  be 
checked  out  by  contacting  the  contractor. 

7.  In  some  cases,  defense  and  space  con- 
tractors make  a  consistent  practice  of  giv- 
ing price  reductions.  If  such  is  the  case,  the 
voluntary  refunds  and  price  reductions  are 
accepted  as  being  in  the  general  scope  of  the 
contr.Tctor's   practice. 

8.  In  every  case  where  the  contractor  is 
assigned  to  the  Region,  the  regional-  ac- 
countant makes  a  specific  inquiry  regarding 
the  voluntary  refunds  and  voluntary  price 
reductions  to  determine  that  the  reporting 
is  proper  to  support  the  inclusion  of  such 
amounts  in  his  renegotiation  report. 

9.  The  contractor  in  some  instances  ex- 
plains that  he  has  made  a  cost  study  applic- 
able to  the  items  being  produced  and  as  a 
result  has  determined  that  a  price  reduction 
is  in  order. 

10.  In  some  cases,  contractors  submit 
schedules  of  the  prices  originally  contained 
in  the  contract  and  subsequent  prices 
charged  under  the  same  contracts  This,  of 
course.  Is  acceptable  evidence  of  the  volun- 
tary refunds  and  voluntary  price  reductions. 

11.  There  are  also  instances  where  con- 
tractors state  it  is  their  general  policy  to 
make  price  reductions  in  order  to  maintain 
a  set  level  of  profit  on  the  company's  con- 
tracts with  the  Government  Defense  and 
Space  Agencies. 

APPE^^)IX  V 
Principai.  Officials  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
THE  Departments  of  the  .Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  Responsible  for  Administration 
OF  THE  Matters  Discussed  i.v  This  Report 

renegotiation  board 
Chairman;  Lawrence  E   Hartwlg,  April  1961 
to  present 

DEPARTMENT   OF  DEKENSE 

Secretary  of  Defense:  Clark  M.  Clifford. 
March  1968  to  present;  Robert  S,  McNamara, 
January  1961  to  February  1968. 

department  op  the  ARMY 

Secretary  of  the  Army;  Stanley  R,  Resor. 
July  1965  to  present;  Stephen  Alles.  January 
1964  to  July  1965, 

department   op  THE   NAVY 

Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Paul  R,  Ignatius. 
September  1967  to  present;  Charles  F.  Ealrd 


(acting).  August  1967  to  September  1967; 
Robert  H,  B  Baldwin  (acting).  July  1967  to 
August  1967;  Paul  H,  Nitze,  November  1963 
to  June  1967. 

department  of  the  air  FORCE 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force;  Dr.  Harold 
Brown.  October  1965  to  present;  Eugene  M, 
Zuckert.  January  1961   to  September  1965, 


HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  soon 
be  considering  H.R.  15067.  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1968.  The 
people  of  this  countrj'  are  disturbed  and 
concerned  by  the  behavior  being  ex- 
hibited by  students  from  coast  to  coast. 
Still  fresh  in  our  minds  Is  the  disgrace- 
ful actions  at  Columbia  University, 
which  went  far  beyond  the  liberty  of 
student  participation  in  respon.sible  dis- 
sent. We  cannot  afford  to  condone  such 
defiance  of  law  and  order. 

We  all  agree  that  institutions  of  high- 
er learning  are  entitled  to  all  the  help 
we  can  give  them.  It  is  my  hope,  how- 
ever, that  they  will  remain  private  and 
not  become  Federal  institutions.  We  have 
improved  the  education  of  our  youth 
with  each  generation  and  no  one  Is  de- 
nied the  right  to  jjursue  his  own  abili- 
ties, regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 
Academic  freedom  is  necessary-,  but 
academic  freedom  does  not  mean  aca- 
demic license;  and  discipline  of  those 
who  accept  the  responsibilities  is  as  im- 
portant in  the  development  of  our  youth 
as  the  development  of  their  minds. 

Many  of  us  have  asked  ourselves  the 
question,  "What  can  I  do?"  One  of  the 
best  answers  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  reading  was  made  in  the  remarks  of 
the  Honorable  James  A.  Fitzpatrlck. 
chairman  of  the  Power  Authority  of  the 
State   of   New  York,   at   a   communion 
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en  a 


breakfast  of  the  Na 
elation  at  Siena  College 
In  June  of  this  year, 
one  of  the  outstanding 
York  State.  In  his  r 
forth  six  principles 
alumni  who  care  for 
should   reaffirm   and   p 
their  efforts  and 
level. 

I  am  pleased  to  inser 
remarks  in  the  Record 
all  my  colleagues. 

Remarks  of  James  A.  Frrz 
PoWEn  Authority  ov  ~ 
York,   at   Communion 

National  Alumni  As.50( 
LEGE,  Albany.  N.Y.,  Jun 


tiorfel  Alumni  Asso- 
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3.  That  no  man  is  truly  educated  without 
reflnement^-no  learning  complete  without 
an  appreciation  for  respect  and  dignity  and 
a  capacity  and  willuigness  to  dress,  s{>eak 
and  act  In  keeping  therewith. 

4.  That  freedom  of  expression  is  a  right  to 
he  nurtured  and  granted  while  a  substitution 
of  license  for  liberty  Is  an  evil  to  be  recog- 
nized and  denied. 

5.  That  those  rightfully  seeking  student 
interest  in  an  involvement  with  academic, 
local,  state  and  national  government  must 
recognize  their  responnbility  to  communi- 
cate and  to  lead — placing  constant  and  con- 
sistent emphnsis  on  the  positive  and  con- 
structive ratlier  than  the  negative  and 
destructive 

6.  That  all  colleges  should  promptly  re- 
view, clearly  restsrc  and  strictly  enforce 
those  rules  and  regulations  \  iOlation  of  which 
sh.iil  be  punishable  by  suspension  or  ex- 
pulsion; that  these  rules  and  regulations  be 
communicated  in  advance  to  students  seek- 
ing to  matriculate  and  faculty  seeking  to 
aflillate:  and  that  includable  therein  shall 
be  punishment  for  deliberate  assault  against 
persons,  destruction  of  college  property  or 
willful  disruption  of  authorized  college 
activities. 

I  would  like  to  further  propose  that 
.ilumnl  associations  throughout  this  land 
awaken  tiielr  membership  to  ihe  perils  In- 
herent in  ronstant  e.\pubure  to  mass  media 
entertainriAont  .saturated  with  portrayals  of 
horror,  violence,  brutality  and  sexual  prom- 
iscuity. Par  too  many  of  our  people  are 
falling  victims  of  a  callous  and  permissive 
society — creatures  of  the  environment  in 
wliich  we  reckles.sly  submerge  ourselves  and 
our  children.  This  we  can  Influence — for  this 
entertainment  will  survive  only  as  long  as 
Us  production  is  profitable  to  those  who 
sponsor  or  present  it.  Those  sincerely  inter- 
ested in  turning  this  tide  can  accomplish 
much  by  takinrj  the  time  to  protest  to  ad- 
vertisers and  producers  or  by  ceasing  to  view 
or  patronize.  More  c.in  be  accomplished  by 
each  of  us  elevating  our  own  standards,  re- 
setting our  own  goals  and  recognizing  that 
an  Insensitive  and  Godless  nation  would  be 
a  nation  without  heart,  happiness  or  hope. 

This  is  an  answer  to  the  question:  'What 
can  I  do?" 


GUN  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
issue  of  Colorado  Outdoors,  a  publica- 
tion of  the  Colorado  Game,  Fish,  and 
Parks  Department,  contained  a  mean- 
ingful editorial  by  Charles  Hjelte  en- 
titled "The  Real  Power  Behind  the  Gun 
Lobby." 

At  a  time  when  Congress  is  consider- 
ing this  far-reaching  piece  of  legislation, 
this  editorial  is  of  great  importance  to 
all  Members  of  this  legislative  body. 

Incorporated  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
is  the  story  referred  to  in  the  editorial 
where  an  "expert,"  being  an  inmate  of 
the  Ohio  State  Penitentiary,  speaks  on 
gun  laws. 

The  articles  follow: 
The  Real  Power  Behind  the  Gun  Lobby 
(By  Charles  Hjelte) 

Much  has  been  said  lately  about  the  power 
of  firearms  owners  as  lobbyists,  specifically 
those  organized  add  represented  by  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association.  They  constitute  a 
highly  Influential  "lobby"  In  Washington,  ac- 
cording to  the  anti-gun  fanaUcs,  so  power- 


ful that  they  continue  to  beat  back  all  at- 
tempts made  toward  firearms  registration. 

To  deny  that  the  N  B  A.  Is  an  important 
force  working  in  the  Interest  of  shooting 
sportsmen  and  their  rights  to  own  and  use 
guns  lawfully  would  be  ridiculous.  But  Is  it 
possible  for  any  organization  to  be  as  power- 
ful as  anti-gun  critics  claim  the  N.R.A.  to  be? 

John  W  Maxsman  of  the  Savage  Arms  Co. 
gives  us  £ome  help  in  answering  that  ques- 
tion. We  quote: 

"Could  there  be  another  force,  stronger 
than  the  N.R  A.,  at  work  In  the  interest  of 
lawful  gun  use  and  ownership?  Where  does 
the  real  power  come  from  when  the  perennial 
battle  of  firearms  legislation  Is  fought  in 
Washington? 

"A  leading  New  York  City  newspaper  hint- 
ed at  the  answer  when  it  conducted  a  street 
poll  recently  on  the  city's  new  gun  registra- 
tion law.  The  question  was,  'Will  the  licens- 
ing and  fingerprinting  of  New  York  City  resi- 
dents who  own  rifles  and  shotguns  serve  any 
useful  purpose?' 

"Five  of  the  six  persons  queried  said  It 
would  not.  Tne.-^e  were  people,  women  In- 
cluded, living  in  a  densely  populated  area 
considered  to  have  a  crime  problem.  But  they 
realized  how  ridiculous  the  new  law  Is. 

"When  a  radio  station  In  New  England  area 
conducted  a  poll  ;imong  its  listeners  as  to  the 
c.iuse  of  the  nation's  rising  crime  raie  and 
Its  solution.  33  per  cent  bUuned  court  lenien- 
cy with  criminals,  apparently  indicating  that 
firearms  control  would  not  solve  the  problem. 

"It  would  appear  the  general  public  Is 
keenly  aware  that  the  crime  problem  is  not 
a  gun  problem.  People  are  intelligent  enough 
to  differentiate  between  right  and  wrong, 
what  will  and  will  not  work,  in  eiiecting  Its 
solution. 

"Therein  lies  the  real  power  behind  con- 
tinued defeat  of  unreasonable  firearms  legis- 
lation. A  legislator  has  to  answer  to  more  than 
a  powerful  group  in  the  form  of  a  single 
organization,  and  no  lobbying  force  Is  power- 
ful enough  to  influence  his  vote  If  the  pro- 
posed solution  is  wrong  and  the  people  know 
It." 

We  ourselves  might  question  whether  there 
are  worthwhile  re.isons  behind  the  campaign 
of  anti-gun  critics  to  have  all  firearms  re'j;i.s- 
tered.  It  seems  their  reasons  are  based  mainly 
on  the  fallacy  that  persons  with  criminal  In- 
tentions would  be  deterred  because  they 
would  first  have  to  register  a  gun  before  using 
It  unlawfully.  But  law  enforcement  officials 
across  the  country  have  been  In  .agreement 
with  one  another  in  pointing  to  other  causes 
responsible  for  the  dilemma.  Crime  Is  not  a 
problem  caused  by  guns,  they  contend,  but 
by  society's  maladjusted  members.  The  crim- 
inal is  the  real  problem,  not  the  gun.  Read 
the  story  on  page  26  In  this  Issue  If  you 
don't  believe  this. 

So,  let's  hope  that  this  year  brings  Tcason- 
able  antl-crlme  and  not  antl-flrearms  legis- 
lation.   

An    'Expert"  Speaks  on  Gun  Laws 

(By  Charles  Lee  Howard,  No.   122-596,  Ohio 

State  Penitentiary) 

At  26,  I  have  possessed  20  pistols.  And  I 
acquired  only  one  of  them  In  even  a  semi- 
legal way  The  other  19  were  stolen  by  me  or 
for  me  by  friends. 

This  may  shock  those  legislators  and  other 
nice  people  who  believe  that  if  you  make  It 
harder  for  a  target  shooter  to  buy  a  pistol, 
you  automatically  make  It  harder  for  the 
criminal  to  get  one. 

But  it's  old  hat  to  me  and  my  friends.  You 
see.  we  are  not  target  shooters,  handgun 
huntsmen,  pllnkers  or  collectors.  We  don't 
belong  to  gun  clubs  or  groups  of  that  sort. 

We  must  have  pistols  because  they  are  the 
tools  of  our  trade,  crime. 

We  are  the  ones  the  anti-gun  people  want 
to  crack  down  on  by  making  it  hard  for  old 
ladles  who  live  alone  to  buy  pistols  for  self- 
defense. 

I  am  serving  my  third  felony  sentence, 
writing  this  from  the  Ohio  State  Penitentiary 
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at  Columbus  I  arrived  here  January  10.  1966. 
sentenced  to  15  to  55  years  on  chaises  of 
armed  robbery  and  kidnapping. 

Prom  inside  prison,  the  anti-gim  uproar 
makes  strange  reading.  It  Is  baffling  that  the 
people  who  want  to  prevent  criminals  like  me 
from  getting  hold  of  guns  expect  to  accom- 
plish this  by  passing  new  laws. 

Eto  they  forget  that  the  criminal  makes  a 
business  of  breaking  laws?  No  criminal  I 
know  would  obey  a  gun  law  while  commit- 
ting a  crime  of  equal  or  greater  seriousness. 

The  criminal  who  wants  a  gun  doesn't  have 
to  look  far.  He  can  steal  one  from  a  private 
home,  an  office,  a  store,  or  a  car.  Bank  mes- 
sengers who  carry  large  sums  of  money 
usually  are  armed.  But  in  communities  v/here 
It  is  illegal  to  carry  a  concealed  weapon  on 
one's  person,  they  have  to  leave  their  guns  in 
their  cars  when  they  make  stops  on  business. 
It  Is  easy  enough  for  a  crook  to  learn  a  bank 
messenger's  route,  trail  him  and.  when  the 
messenger  makes  a  stop,  lift  the  gun  from  the 
glove  compartment  or  from  beneath  the  seat. 
A  veteran  con  I  know  swears  he  got  six  guns 
this  way  in  a  single  day ! 


PROPOSED  PENSIONS  ARE 
UNCONSCIONABLE 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  the  proposed  increase 
in  pensions  for  Members  of  Congress  is 
unjustified  and  unconscionable. 

Congress  would,  in  effect,  be  taking 
advantage  of  funds  made  available 
through  the  new  tax  bill  which  was  en- 
acted with  the  promise  that  Government 
spending  be  reduced  to  the  very  mini- 
mum. Instead  of  being  first  to  dip  into 
the  added  revenue.  Congress  should  set 
an  example  for  the  executive  depart- 
ment by  doing  everything  possible  to 
make  certain  that  the  surtax  will  be  re- 
moved at  an  early  date. 

If  somehow  the  pension  increase  be- 
comes law.  it  will  be  quick  substantiation 
of  my  position  in  opposing  the  new  tax — 
that  you  do  not  cut  down  on  Govern- 
ment expenditures  by  increasing  reve- 
nue. 

The  plan  to  act  upon  this  legislation 
without  a  rollcali  vote  is  particularly 
deplorable.  If  a  Member  of  Congress 
feels  that  it  is  not  unfair  for  him  to 
vote  for  better  retirement  benefits  for 
himself  at  a  time  v.-hcn  the  overburdened 
taxpayer  is  already  carrying  a  record 
budpet,  then  he  should  at  least  be  will- 
ing to  go  on  record  for  the  information 
of  his  constituents. 

I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  not  to  make 
this  selfi.sh  move.  Least  of  all,  do  not  lack 
courage  to  put  yourself  on  recoi'd  wheth- 
','r  or  not  you  are  in  favor  of  the  pen- 
sion increase. 


THE  338TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ES- 
TABLISHMENT OF  DORCHESTER. 
?.1ASS. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  ronsent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  fMr,  McCofm.ickI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 


tlie  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
338th  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
and  settlement  of  Dorchester,  Mass., 
p.ow  a  part  of  Boston,  was  held  this  year. 
Dorchester  is  one  of  the  earliest  settle- 
ments in  the  Western  Hemi.'^phere.  The 
people  of  Dorchester,  durini,'  colonial 
day-s.  and  particularly  under  constitu- 
tional government,  have  made  their 
marked  contributions  toward  the  prog- 
ress of  our  country.  During  the  fight  of 
the  w'ar  for  independence,  the  .sons  and 
daughters  of  Dorchester  responded  nobly 
and  in  large  numbers. 

On  June  13.  1968,  the  Dorchester  Day 
Celebration  Committee  conducted  a 
banquet  in  connection  with  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  338tli  anniversarj-  of  Dor- 
chester. On  that  occ.">sion.  I  addressed 
those  present  by  telephone  from  Wash- 
ington. 

I  include  in  my  remarks  a  copy  of  the 
address  that  I  made  on  that  occasion: 

.Address  Made  by  Hon.  John  W.  McCormack 
TO  the  Dorchester  Day  Celebration  Com- 
mittee's BANQtET  Celebrating  the  338th 
Anniversary    of    the    E.stablishment    of 
Dorchester.  Mass..  Ji'ne  13.  1968 
Speaker  Qulnn  of  the  Mas.sachusetts  House 
of  Representatives,  other  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  both  branches  of  the  legislature  and 
of    the   Boston    School    Committer;,    General 
Chairman  Frank  Spano,  Mrs.  Clcllo  and  other 
members  of  the  committee,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men and  friends.  I  am  happy  and  proud  to 
Join  with  you  by  way  of  telephone  from  my 
office  In  Tlie  Capitol  In  Washington  in  par- 
ticipating in  tonight's  banquet  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  338th  Anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  Dorchester,  which  took  place  in 
1630.  the  first  settlement  of  tlie  Massachu- 
setts  Bay    Colony.    I   congratulate    you   and 
others  iii  keeping  alive  the  great  history  at 
Djrchester.   Prom    the    day   of    its    founding 
until  the  present  time,  both  under  Colonial 
rule  and  under  our  own  Constitutional  gov- 
ernment, the  people  of  Dorchester,  as  a  town 
and  as  a  part  of  Boston,  have  played  an  out- 
standing part  in  the  progress  made  by  our 
country,  both  before  and  after  independence. 
The   story   of   Dorchester   Is    the   story   of 
.America. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  no  matter 
how  dark  the  days  before  victory  and  inde- 
pendence was  obtained,  the  people  of  Dor- 
chester resfxinded  and  courageously  sup- 
ported our  war  for  freedom.  The  overwhelm- 
ing opinion  of  the  people  of  Dorchester 
diirlng  the  Revolutionary  War  was  In  support 
of  victory  i».nd  independence.  Dorchester's 
youth  and  manhood  served  valiantly  in  the 
Continental  Armv  under  the  leader.shlp  of 
the  Father  of  otir  Country,  George  Washing- 
ton. 

In  times  of  peace,  or  in  times  of  war.  the 
people  of  Dorchester  have  played  their  part 
in  the  progress  of  our  Infant  nation  today, 
when  our  country  i?  the  greatest  nation  In 
the  iilstory  of  mankind. 

In  every  crisis  of  our  nation's  history,  sons 
and  daughters  of  Dorchester  resp>onded.  serv- 
ing with  loyalty  and  courage. 

.As  Dorchester  was  established  by  God- 
fearing persons.  ?o  Is  Dorchester  today  a 
dedicated  community  of  God-lo-.ing  persons. 
WlUle  It  Is  necessary  in  the  world  of  today 
to  possess  a  powerful  national  defense, — In 
terms  of  history, — it  Is  of  vit'il  importance 
for  us  to  possess  deep  fr\lth. — faith  in  God, — 
faith  in  our  country. 

For  man  has  a  fundamental  will  to  free- 


dom, and  in  the  survival  of  a  moral  and  ulti- 
mately a  physical  being. 

For  there  are  certain  truths  that  are  above 
Ideology  or  any  form  of  government,  among 
which  are  the  dignity  of  the  Individual,  of 
freedom  under  the  law,  and  of  a  government 
of  law  and  not  of  men; — in  other  words,  the 
Individual  possesses  certain  inherent  rights, 
and  government  is  the  .servant  and  not  tlie 
master.  And  we  must  constantly  keep  in 
mind  that: 

"Where  law  ceases,  tyranny  starts". 
"Eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price  of  liberty". 

is  Just  :vs  true  today  as  in  the  past.  This  Is 
true  today  on  the  worlJ  level  in  the  present 
and  future  life  of  our  country,  and  of  any 
other  country  whose  people  want  to  be  free 
and  independent. 

Tlie  forces  of  Communism  are  still  bent  on 
Us  evil  determination  to  dominate  the 
world.  While  this  evil  Ideology  will  not  be 
successful.  Its  intent  and  purpose  still  exists. 

In  Prance.  General  DeGaulle  has  finally 
made  this  discovery.  And  in  other  countries 
where  the  so-called  w:irs  of  liberation  and 
internal  .suljversion  backed  by  either  the 
Soviet  Union  or  Red  China  are  being  carried 
out  h.Tve  l)rought  an  awakening  to  the  peo- 
ple of  thOEP  countrle.'^  of  the  evil  intent  and 
purpose  of  world  Communism. 

And  anyone  who  feels  that  Communism  la 
still  not  bent  on  wf<rld  dnmluatlon  is  living 
in  a  'dream  world  of  hope". 

It  is  only  proper  and  natural  that  we  "hope 
for  the  best",  but  it  Is  also  important  that 
we  "be  prepared  for  the  worst." 

And.  for  example.  In  connection  with  the 
conflict  in  South  Viet  Nam.  president  John- 
son. Pope  Paul  .md  all  responsible  persons  in 
the  free  countries  of  the  world  are  striving 
and  seeking  for  "pe,>.ce  with  Justice"  but  not 
■  pe.'ice  vrtth  capitulation". 

For  a  "peace  with  tupltulatlon"  will  bring 
a  temporary  lull  v/ith  greater  danger  in  the 
reasonably  iiear  futurt-.  Tills  was  evidenced 
in  the  1930s  with  Hitler  and  Nazl.<^m  which 
resulted  in  World  War  II. 

We  hear  the  voices  of  somC'  for  a  coalition 
government  with  the  Communists  in  South 
Vie:  Nam.  Wherever  that  h-\;  happened. 
Communism  quickly  took  over  complete  con- 
trol. This  IS  wh.it  happened  in  Poland. 
Czechoslovakia.  Hungary,  and  even  in  North 
Viet  Nam  itself.  But  the  coalition  govern- 
ment quickly  became  a  Ca:TimMnl5t  ;-ovcrn- 
ment,  with  Its  vicious  rcnrcsMvencss.  de- 
struction of  religious  freedom,  destruction  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  and  the 
surpresslng  of  an  individual  as  a  moral  and 
physical  Ijeing. 

And,  "eternal  vigilence"  Is  necessary  on  the 
domestic  level.  For  when  defiance  of  the  law 
and  riots  take  place,  law  and  order  no  longer 
exist.  An  J  in  a  city  where  law  ceasps.  and 
riots  and  mob  passions  take  over,  law  and 
order  in  that  community  falls  to  exist. 

The  means  under  our  Co-.istitution  exists 
for  the  right  of  the  people  U>  petition  and 
to  change  our  Constitution  or  our  law.s  with- 
out resort  to  defiance  and  the  use  of  force 
ar.d  violence. 

The  passage  of  laws  may  be  necfss.iry  to 
control,  but  aroused  public  opinion  is  cf  vital 
Importance.  There  should  be  an  ;'.roused  pub- 
lic opinion  on  the  part  of  law-abiding  citi- 
zens. 

(1)  that  defiance  of  the  law  ^111  not  be 
tolerated: 

(2)  that  police  officers  and  other  enforce- 
ment agencies  enforce  the  law  and  protect 
the  law-abiding  citizens; 

i3)  public  officials  and  the  general  public 
back  up  and  support  such  officers  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties. 

I  conclude,  repeatinjj  what  I  h.ive  hereto- 
fore said:  "The  ■■'tory  of  Dorchester  is  the 
story  of  America" 

I  again  congratulate  you  and  tho.=e  who 
contributed  to  the  .'success  of  the  Dorchester 
Day  exercises  of  this  ."ar  and  in  keeping  .ilive 
the  story,  the  history  and  the  traditions  of 
Dorchester. 
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ARE  OUR  YOUNG  P  lOPLE  BEING 
SHORTCHA>  3ED? 


Speaker,  I  ask 
extend  my  re- 
he  Record  and 
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pore.  Is  there 
the  gentleman 


5peaker,  I  am 
overwhelming 
len  and  women 
college  because 
hemselves  ade- 
years  ahead, 
whatever  pro- 
is,  or  vocations 
them  to  make 


tl  e 


fo 


ng  institutions 
they  want  to 

they  also  want 

order  that  they 
lives.  These 

nost  part,  seri- 
inspired,  and 
encouraged  to 

pportunitles.  to 
to  acquire  new 


ir 
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edulation  early  this 
told  the  Con- 

has  raised  Its  In- 
arly  $12,000,000.- 


Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr. 
unanimous  consent  to 
marks  at  this  Rgint  in 
include  extraneouSTrtiatU  r 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t 
objection  to  the  request 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objectior 

Mr.    COLLIER.    Mr. 
firmly  convinced  that 
majority  of  our  young 
are  going  to  school  or 
they  want  to  prepare 
quately  for  the  challengfig 
They  want  to  qualify 
fessions,  trades,  busines 
they  feel  can  best  enabl 
useful  livings. 

While  they  are  atten 
of  higher  learning  becai^e 
be  ready  for  the  future 
to  broaden  their  minds 
might  lead  more  abund|nt 
individuals  are,  for  the 
ous-minded,    dedicated, 
idealistic.  They  should 
make  the  most  of  their 
develop  their  talents,  ani 
skills. 

In  his  message  on 
year,  President  Johnsoi 
gress : 

The  Federal  Governmenl 
vestment  In  education  to 
000  annually. 

This  is  a  staggering  s  m,  even  in  this 
day  of  seemingly  limitle  s  spending. 

Are  we  receiving  all  th  dividends  that 
we  are  entitled  to  from  t  lis  huge  invest 
ment?  Are  our  young  people  being  .short- 
changed'^ These  are  the  iiuestlons  that  I 
frequently  ask  myself  as  jf  read  and  listen 
to  accounts  of  riots,  destjuction  of  prop- 
erty, and  seizures  of  buUlimjs  at  colleges 
and  universities,  the  beafcngs  and  slash- 
ings of  teachers  and  pup||s  and  the  gang 
attacks  and  gunplay  in  If  gh  schools  and 
elementary  schools,  the  alrikes  by  teach- 
ers, the  walkouts  by  stidents,  and  the 
boycotts  by  parents.  Arsoji,  bomb  threats, 
extortion,  dope  peddllng,mnd  the  stoning 
of  police  cars  make  gofig  to  .school  a 
never  to  be  forgotten  ex 
archist  addresses  stude: 
Nation's  Capital.  By  perr 
ditlons  to  exist  In  our  I  institutions  of 
learninct.  we  are  making  ft  difHcult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  the  law-^  aiding  students 
to  pursue  their  educationi  . 

Much  of  the  lawlessii  ;ss  to  which  I 
have  referred  has  been  encouraged  by 
irresponsible  professors  I  ind  school  ad- 
ministrators, including  he  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  ;  [arold  Howe  II, 
who  recently  said:  j 

In  an  ill-considered  actl  n  .  .  .,  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  \  >ted  to  deny  the 
benefits  of  federal  educat  on  pro-ams  to 
persons  convicted  of  rlotl:  g  or  judged  by 
college  authorities  to  be  dl!  ruptlve.  This  ac- 
tion Is  a  triumph  of  reseiftment  over  wis- 
dom. 

The  most  eloquent  reily  I  can  make 
to  Howe's  slur  on  the  |>eople's  repre- 
sentatives is  to  cite  the  fote,  306  to  54, 
which  means  that  85  Aercent  of  the 
Members  supported  withl]  Dlding  of  funds 
from   individuals  who  c^iise  disruption 
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of  university  or  college  administration. 
Some  of  the  other  15  percent  were  In 
agreement  with  the  majority  but  felt 
that  the  problem  of  student  rioting 
should  be  dealt  with  through  special  leg- 
islation rather  than  by  amendment  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Personally,  I  would  go  further  than 
merely  withholding  funds  from  the  tiny 
minority  of  students-  that  engages  in 
various  forms  of  misconduct  that  ranges 
from  filthy  speech  to  paralysis  of  a  lai-ge 
imiversity.  I  would  favor  legislation  that 
would  deny  funds  to  educational  insti- 
tutions that  fail  to  expel  lawbreakers, 
that  hire  or  fail  to  dismiss  faculty  mem- 
bers who  condone,  encourage,  or  par- 
ticipate in  criminal  or  treasonous  con- 
duct, that  surrender  to  ultimatums  de- 
livered by  students,  or  that  permit  sub- 
versive organizations  to  use  campus  fa- 
cilities. 

Our  selective  sen-ice  law  states  that  a 
students  draft  defoi-ment  depends  on 
satisfactory  pursuit  of  a  full-time  course 
of  study  that  leads  to  a  degree.  If  nec- 
essary, the  law  should  be  amended  to 
provide  for  abolishing  the  deferments  of 
those  who  engage  in  rioting  and  other 
crimes. 

One  of  the  organizations  that  has 
fomented  revolution  at  various  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  is  Students  for 
a  Democratic  Society,  which  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  has  described  as  "a  mili- 
tant youth  group  which  receives  support 
from  the  Communist  Party  and  which  in 
turn  supports  Communist  objectives  and 
tactics."  Whether  or  not  the  disruptions 
are  supported  by  the  international  Com- 
munist conspiracy,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  stop  subsidizing  such  activi- 
ties, directly  or  indirectly. 

After  all,  a  student  who  goes  to  college 
on  a  Federal  scholarship,  who  attends 
classes  in  a  building  constructed  with 
the  aid  of  Federal  funds,  whose  profes- 
sors' salaries  are  paid  partly  by  the  Na- 
tional Government,  and  who  lives  in  a 
doi-mitoiT  built  through  Federal  assist- 
ance, does  have  some  responsibility  to 
behave  like  a  decent  citizen  while  he  ben- 
efits from  Federal  help.  If  he  chooses  to 
act  like  a  criminal,  let  him  at  least  quit 
mooching  off  Uncle  Sam. 

If  the  Federal  Government  can  tell 
farmers  what  they  can  plant  and  how 
much  and  when,  if  it  can  tell  business- 
men whom  they  can  hire  and  fire  and 
how  much  they  must  pay  them,  if  It  can 
tell  States  and  local  communities  how 
they  must  conduct  their  elections,  surely 
it  can  tell  the  recipients  of  Federal  aid 
to  education  that  they  must  obey  the 
laws,  be  they  individuals,  institutions,  or 
organizations. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  next  Congress 
will  shift  the  responsibility  for  education 
back  to  the  States  through  the  system  of 
block  grants  that  I  and  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  have  advocated.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  present  Congress  ought  to  do 
all  it  can  to  eliminate  rioting  and  anar- 
chy from  college  campuses,  in  order  that 
our  young  people  may  secure  educations. 


CONGRESSIONAL  CHAIR  PRESEN- 
TATION CEREMONY 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   to   extend   my    re- 


marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  18  in  a  brief  ceremony  in  the 
Speaker's  Lobby,  Mrs.  George  J.  Le  Blanr, 
of  Alexandria,  Va.,  presented  two  chaii.s 
used  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
over  100  years  ago  when  they  were  still 
meeting  in  the  old  House  Chamber,  now 
known  as  Statuary  Hall.  Because  of  the 
special  Interest  present  Members  of  the 
House  may  have  in  this  and  because  It 
was  a  hlstoiic  occasion,  it  should  be 
properly  recorded  In  the  Journal.  I  am 
having  the  remarks  made  at  the  occasion 
placed  In  the  Congressional  Record: 
Congressional  Chair  Presentation 
Ceremony 

remarks  by  »ion.  fred  schwencel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  fellow  Congressmen,  frlend.s 
and  guests:  We  are  gatliered  again  today  to 
make  another  presentation  to  the  Capitol.  I 
.speak  ;is  F>re6ldent  of  the  United  States  Capi- 
tol Historical  Society  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  to 
present  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
two  antique  chairs  used  by  Congressmen  In 
the  House  Chamber  over  one  hundred  yerrs 
ago,  to  be  here  as  dally  reminders  of  our 
history  and  heritage. 

TTie  Board  and  the  members  of  the  United 
States  Capitol  Historical  Society  believe  that 
historic  pieces  such  as  these  should  be  pre- 
.served  for  posterity.  They  are  at  a  glance, 
tangible  reminders  of  an  age  long  passed. 
,in  era  of  men  who  captained  and  directed 
the  ."^hlp  of  state  through  treacherous  water.s 
of  domestic  strife  and  Impending  civil  war 
into  brighter  and  greater  days  and  ways. 
As  we  all  know,  it  was  the  efforts  of  those 
courageous  men  that  kept  alive  for  us  and 
the  world  the  hope  of  liberty  and  justice 
for  all. 

With  these  thoughts  In  mind,  we  offer 
these  Congressional  chairs  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  placement  In  the  Speak- 
er's Lobby.  They  have  been  expertly  refin- 
Ished  and  reupholstered.  The  Clerk  of  the 
House.  W  Pat  Jennings  was  very  helpful  In 
getting  the  talent  and  help  to  get  the  chairs 
restored  and  made  ready  for  this  occasion. 

Mrs.  George  J.  Le  Blanc,  of  Alexandria. 
Virginia,  who  was  the  most  recent  owner  of 
these  chairs  and  who  has  so  generously 
offered  these  century-old  heirlooms  to  the 
Capitol  Historical  Society.  Is  here  today  and 
It  Is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  now  Introduce 
her  to  give  you  a  brief  historical  summary 
of  the  families  In  whose  memory  these  chairs 
are  donated. 

presentation   BT  MRS.  GEORGE   J.  LE  BLANC 

I  am  very  happy  to  attend  this  home- 
coming for  It  gives  me  the  opf>ortunlty  to 
see  these  two  chairs  returned  to  their  right- 
ful place,  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States, 
where  they  once  had  the  honor  of  serving 
Congressmen  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

This  one  chair  I  give  in  memory  of  the 
Illustrious  and  patriotic  Gist  Family  of  Mary- 
land. Christopher  Gist,  the  Immigrant. 
married  the  granddaughter  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, who  Is  regarded  by  many  historians, 
through  the  Puritan  Revolution  in  England, 
as  tt:e  founder  of  the  Democratic  way  of  life. 
They  came  to  these  shores  about  1679  and 
foxinded  the  family  whose  members  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  establishment  of 
this  nation.  Not  the  least  among  them  were: 
Christopher  Gist,  grandson  of  the  Immigrant, 
who  acted  as  George  Washington's  guide 
when  he  was  sent  to  Port  Duquesne  by  Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddle  of  Virginia.  He  kept  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Journey  and  it  is  a  historical  fact 
that  he  saved  the  life  of  the  Father  of  our 
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Country,  crossing  the  Monongahela  River 
on  a  raft.  His  son.  Nathaniel  Gist,  extending 
ihe  boundaries  of  the  colonies  Into  North 
Carolina,  formed  "a  temporary  alliance  with 
.1  Cherokee  maiden  named  Wat-Teh."  of  the 
Paint  Clan,  and  who  was  a  member  of  one 
of  the  leading  Cherokee  families.  The  statue 
of  their  son.  George  Gist  (sometimes  spelled 
•Guess' I  whom  you  know  as  "Sequoyah."  Is 
Included  in  the  Capitol's  National  Statuary 
Hall  collection. 

Another  member  of  this  famous  family 
was  Mordecal  Gist,  who  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  American  Revolution,  was  chosen  cap- 
tain of  the  First  Corps  of  militia  formed  in 
Baltimore  known  as  the  "Baltimore  Indepen- 
dent Company."  This  Maryland  regiment  of 
4,50  men  under  his  command  is  attributed 
with  saving  the  Revolution  at  the  Battle  of 
L<ing  Island  where  they  charged  the  forces 
of  Cornwallls  time  after  time  with  fixed 
bayonets.  George  Washington,  who  witnessed 
these  assault*,  exclaimed:  "great  God!  What 
must  my  brave  boys  suffer  this  day?"  Later. 
.Mordecal  Gist  was  made  a  brigadier  general. 
;ind  it  must  have  been  a  great  satisfaction  to 
him  when,  as  George  Washington'.s  aide-de- 
camp, he  saw  Cornwallis  .surrender  at  York- 
town.  General  Mordecal  Gist  was  such  a  de- 
voted patriot  to  this  nation  that  he  named 
one  of  his  sons  "Independent"  and  the  other 
■  States." 

The  history  of  the  Gist  Family  Is  not 
limited  to  Its  sons  alone,  for  Eliza  Violet  Gist 
;narrled  Francis  Preston  Blair,  owner  of 
Blair  House  across  from  the  White  House. 
Their  eldest  son,  Montgomery  Blair,  took  an 
:.ctlve  part  in  the  presidential  campaign  of 
.Abraham  Lincoln  in  whose  cabinet  he  was 
Postmaster-General  from  1861  to  September. 
1864.  Tills  may  account  for  my  grandmother's 
reference  to  these  chairs  as  "Lincoln"  chairs. 
.jr  it  may  be  that  General  Francis  Preston 
Blair,  youngest  son  of  FYancis  Preston  Blair 
and  Eliza  Violet  (Gist)  Blair  and  brother 
of  Montgomery  Blair,  used  this  chair  when 
t  lected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  about 
ihe  time  of  the  Lincoln  Era.  Later  he  was 
nominated  for  vice-president,  taut  was  de- 
:eated.  From  January  1871  to  March  1873.  he 
v.-as  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
te.  The  statue  of  Francis  Preston  Blair.  Jr., 
lias  been  placed  in  Statuary  Hall,  here  at  the 
Capitol,  by  the  State  of  Ml.ssouri. 

This  other  chair  I  give  in  memory  of  the 
little  Family  of  Pennsylvania  whose  mem- 
ijers  in  past  years  intermarried  with  the 
Gists.  Notable  among  these  German  settlers 
was  Peter  Little  (anglicised  version  of  Klein) 
who  was  born  In  Germany  near  the  Swltzer- 
l.md  border.  He  emigrated  to  this  country 
:n  the  ship  "Captain  Samuel  Hugh  Percy" 
'andlng  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Au- 
•rust  30.  1737,  and  later  on  September  18.  1760, 
ibtained  a  patent  for  311  acres  of  land  in 
(iermany  Township  (then  York  County,  now 
Adams  County)  where  he  founded  Littles- 
town.  Pennsylvania,  on  the  outskirts  of  Get- 
tysburg. This  family  also  served  our  nation 
notably  through  his  son.  Peter  Little,  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
:rom  1811-1813.  In  1813  he  was  appointed,  by 
President  Madison,  colonel  of  the  38th  U.S. 
Infantry,  and  served  until  June  15.  1815.  He 
'vas  again  elected  Congressman  from  Mary- 
land from  December  2,  1816,  until  March  3, 
.829. 

And  so  it  Is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  re- 
turn these  chairs  to  their  rightful  place,  real- 
izing by  your  acceptance  of  them  they  will  be 
preserved  for  posterity  as  a  part  of  our  great 
.■Vmerlcan  Heritage. 

REINIARKS    OP   THE    SPEAKER   OF   THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  Schwengel.  I  am  glad  to  be  here  in  this 
historic  Speaker's  Lobby  for  this  Important 
ceremony  and  accept  these  fine  heirlooms  for 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  am  glad  to 
have  these  chairs  that  were  used  by  Con- 
gressmen over  one  hundred  years  ago.  They 
will  be  reminders  of  our  early  patriots  and 
Representatives    of    the    House    who    were 


statesmen  in  the  very  real  and  Important 
sense.  The  memories  of  these  men  should  be 
noted  and  called  to  our  attention  more  often 
than  they  are  and  with  the  acceptance  of 
these  chairs  placed  here  In  this  Lobby,  we 
will  have  an  interesting  daily  reminder  of 
these  men  and  women 

Now  I  want  to  thank  very  sincerely  the 
lady  from  Alexandria.  Virginia.  Mrs.  George 
J.  Le  Blanc,  for  the  gift  that  she  has  so  gen- 
erously made  to  us  and  to  the  covintry.  With 
this  gift  she  is  performing  a  distinct  service 
to  the  memory  of  her  family,  here  and  their 
predecessors  as  well  as  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Because  of  this  gift,  the  present 
Hovise  Members  and  all  who  follow  \is  will 
have  a  dally  reminder  of  an  earlier  time  of 
strife  and  struggle  and  of  those  vlrtties  and 
values  that  these  men  met  so  well  while  they 
were  both  preserving  and  building  the  great 
nation  of  which  we  are  now  very  privileged 
and  dedicated  citizens. 

I  want  to  thank  the  United  States  Capitol 
Historical  Society  and  Its  President,  Congress- 
man Fred  Schwengel.  for  their  fine  work  !n 
researching,  publishing  and  distributing  the 
story  of  the  Capitol.  We  are  proud  of  the  work 
they  are  doing  In  the  publishing  and  distrib- 
uting the  story  of  the  Capitol  and  especially 
grateful  for  their  service  in  bringing  items 
like  this  and  others  to  the  Capitol  here  to  be 
reminded  of  our  history  and  heritage. 

In  closing  may  I  say  again  the.se  two  chairs 
are  a  reminder  of  history — the  history  of  yes- 
terday, and  I  want  to  assure  Mrs  Le  Blanc 
that  these  chairs  will  become  an  intricate 
part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Its 
dally  work  to  serve  the  people. 

REMARKS     OF     HON.     FRED     SCHWENGEL 

Thank  yoti.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  tho.se  eloquent 
words  of  appreciation  and  assurance.  Once 
again,  you  have  gone  beyond  the  call  of  diitv 
as  you  have  done  so  often — especially  for  tlie 
Historical  Society  and  for  those  projects  and 
programs  that  have  for  their  purpose  the  re- 
calling of  tlie  magnificent  story  of  our  Capi- 
tol and  the  history  of  our  country.  You  have 
been  a  great  Speaker  and  you  have  been 
great  in  the  support  of  those  things  that 
recall  a  great  foundation  based  on  freedom 
on  which  our  nation  was  built. 

I  now  want  to  thank  all  who  had  a  part  In 
making  this  possible,  especially  the  Clerk  of 
the  House,  Pat  Jennings,  for  hi.s  fine  coop- 
eration, helpfulness  and  courtesies  to  us  and 
to  the  House  in  connection  with  this  cere- 
mony. Also.  I  want  to  thank  the  members  of 
the  Historical  Society  who  had  a  part  in  this, 
especially  Mr.  John  Kerwood,  who  with  our 
director  and  office  staff,  had  much  to  do  with 
the  details.  To  them  go  my  thanks  and  word 
of  appreciation.  I  must  pay  tribute  also  to 
Josephine  Cobb  of  the  Archives,  who  was 
helpful  In  documenting  the  chairs  and  help- 
ing us  with  the  details  which  are  so  im- 
portant to  Mrs.  Le  Blanc  and  the  United 
States  Capitol  Historical  Society.  Thanks  to 
all  of  you  who  came  here,  especially  relatives 
and  friends  of  Mrs.  Le  Blanc. 

Finally,  of  course,  a  special  thanks  again 
to  Mrs.  George  Le  Blanc  whose  thoughtful- 
ness  and  courtesies  will  now  forever  be  re- 
membered in  this  House  for  the  chairs  are 
marked  and  they  carry  a  brass  plate  with  the 
following  words: 

"Given  in  memory  of  the  illustrious  and 
patriotic  Gist  family  of  Maryland,  by  Mrs. 
George  J.  Le  Blanc,  of  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
to  the  United  States  Capitol  Historical  So- 
ciety for  presentation  to  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  this  eighteenth  day 
of  July,  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and 
sixty  eight." 

"Given  in  memory  of  the  Little  family,  of 
Pennsylvania,  by  Mrs.  George  J.  Le  Blanc,  of 
Alexandria,  Virginia,  to  the  United  States 
Capitol  Historical  Society  for  presentation  to 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
this  eighteenth  day  of  July,  In  the  year  nine- 
teen hundred  and  sixty  eight." 


LET  US  NOT  FORGET  THE  'PUEBLO' 
Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  as  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  E>OW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  American  people  are  for- 
getting the  Pueblo  and  its  crew  of  82  men 
imprisoned  in  North  Korea.  It  is  true  that 
the  ship  does  not  appear  every  day  in  the 
news,  but  the  recollection  of  the  Pueblo'a 
capture  and  the  still  painful  iiroblem  of 
their  release  is  very  close  to  the  surface 
in  the  minds  of  the  American  people. 

Solving  the  Pueblo  problem  is  very 
difficult.  Two  months  ago  a  few  of  us 
Congressmen  asked  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  a  private  briefing  because  we 
have  been  very  much  concerned  all  alona 
for  the  Pueblo  and  its  crew.  Wliile  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  divulge  the  informatioa 
that  was  given  by  the  State  Department 
representative,  I  can  make  a  few  ob.ser- 
vations  that  may  be  helpful  to  citizens 
who  are  concerned. 

While  we  might  attack  North  Korea  be- 
cause of  the  Pueblo  capture,  almost  cer- 
tainly this  would  lead  to  the  death  of  the 
82  crew  members.  Their  families  would 
rather  be  patient  than  impulsive,  I  am 
sure.  If  the  United  States  seeks  to  seize 
North  Korea  vessels  as  a  retaliation, 
there  is  very  little  to  go  on.  North  Korea 
has  no  maritime  fleet;  just  one  vessel  of 
7,000  tons  that  is  evidently  at  home  in 
their  country. 

If  we  chose  war  with  North  Korea,  on 
top  of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  we  would 
certainly  be  setting  a  ta.sk  for  ourselves. 
In  fact,  the  whole  danger  of  a  nuclear 
war  would  certainly  arise  if  we  reached 
a  point  of  defeating  North  Korea. 

While  .<=ome  peopie  like  to  bluster  about 
strong  measures  against  North  Korea— 
and  this  gives  them  the  appearance  of 
being  great  patriots— nevertheless  not 
many  will  honestly  recommend  that  we 
risk  a  nuclear  war  at  this  time.  On  top 
of  worldwide  destruction,  it  would  very 
likely  not  bring  the  82  crewmen  back 
alive. 

The  brave  crew  of  the  Pueblo  were 
sent  into  a  dangerous  area  to  take  risks 
for  their  country.  For  this  they  must  be 
honored.  However,  a  risk  is  not  a  risk 
unless  there  is  danger  to  it,  and  a  price 
that  must  be  paid.  It  Is  clear  that  this 
loyal  crew  were  the  ones  chosen  to  pay 
the  price. 

The  rest  of  us  Americans  -will  continue 
to  remember  them  until  they  are  free. 
There  is  a  more  than  pood  chance  that 
they  will,  in  time,  be  released,  when  their 
detention  is  no  longer  serving  any  pur- 
IX)se  for  North  Korea,  and  when  the 
patient  negotiation  by  our  leadership  to 
provide  the  proper  atmosphere  and  con- 
ditions for  their  release  bears  fruit. 

The  military  and  political  .situation  to- 
day is  different  from  years  aso.  These 
new  conditions  certainly  puzzle  many 
loyal  Americans.  They  wonder  why  a 
great  country  like  the  United  States 
cannot  wring  the  neck  of  any  small  coun- 
try that  defies  us.  As  I  .see  it,  there  are 
two  new  conditions  in  the  world  that 
have  changed  matters.  One  is  the  fact 
that  neither  of  the  great  nuclear  powers 
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Is  going  to  allow  one  of  heir  near  neigh- 
bors who  is  in  their  caiip.  to  suffer  de- 
feat. It  is  quite  certain  tfcat  Russia  would 
not  allow  an  ally  like  North  Korea,  so 
near  to  her.  to  be  defeat  sd  without  a  nu- 
clear confrontation. 

The  second  new  prob  em  in  the  world 
is  the  fact  that  so  mi  ny  new  nations 
that  used  to  be  colonies  ( if  the  big  powers, 
have  risen  to  the  surf  ice  and  asserted 
their  right  to  indepenofcnt  government. 
This  is  true  of  North  Mbrca.  Today  is  a 
stage  in  the  world  when  these  new  na- 
tionalities are  so  proucf  and  bellit;erent 


that  they  almost  have 
shoulder  against  any  c| 
Western  World  that  ti 
and  operate  in  their  p 
That  is  what  we  are  u 
I  want  to  join  this  da 
crew  of  the  Pueblo. 


B  chip  on  their 
untry  from  the 
s  to  come  back 
t  of  the  world, 
against  in  Asia, 
in  tribute  to  the 


AMERICAN      SECURITY      AND      DE- 
FENSE   APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.-  BROWN  of  (balifornia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimoi^s  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  th(is  point  in  the 
REfoitD  and  include  extfaneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tampore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  o|f  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  shall  be  considering  shortly  the 
1969  defense  appropriation  bill,  as  well 
as  the  1969  military  construction  app-o- 
priation  bill.  These  two  appropriation 
measures  will  amount  to  nearly  $7S  bil- 
lion. During  the  course  of  the  196.-  fiscal 
year,  additional  supplemontal  militai-y 
appropriations  and  related  miscellane- 
ous military  items  will  bring  our  total 
expenditures  for  defense  to  well  above 
$80  billion — possibly  clo.se  to  the  $90  bil- 
lion mark. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  this  t^xpendi- 
ture  which  I  could  support.  I  believe  that 
the  security  of  our  countiy  in  a  world 
torn  by  conflict  and  violence  v.'Ul  require 
major  militai-y  expenditures  for  genera- 
tions yet  to  come.  I  am  not  ;;o  naive  as  to 
believe  that  we  are  on  the  ver-re  of  uni- 
versal peace  or  that  the  techniques  of 
nonviolence  and  the  application  of 
goodwill  and  reason,  important  as  they 
be.  are  yet  the  answer  to  the  power  strug- 
gles engaging  most  of  the  peoples  and 
nations  of  the  world.  I  would  uish  that 
this  were  not  so. 

I  am  equally  certain  that  this  Nation, 
and  the  world,  will  not  find  security  by 
the  mindless  expan.'ion  of  military  ex- 
penditures. If  .so,  tlie  world  would  be  more 
secure  today  than  at  any  time  in  its  his- 
tory— for  we  are  .spending  more  for  so- 
called  security  than  at  any  time  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race.  I  .should  like 
to  dwell  on  the  reasons  for  this  at  greater 
length  as  I  proceed. 

Despite  my  willingness  to  support  a 
reasonable  milit.ary  ixjsture  for  this 
country.  I  will  not  be  able  to  support 
these  appropriations  bills  and  will,  there- 
fore, vote  against  them  because  thev  are 
not  reasonable.  If  anything,  they  will  de- 
crease the  total  security  of  this  country — 
as  I  will  point  out.  I  am  sure  that  many 
of  my  colleagues  recognize  that  this  is 
the  case,  but  for  various  reasons,  largely 
having  to  do  with  the  presumed  sacred- 
ness  of  all  things  military  in  the  eyes  of 


the  voter,  they  will  be  constrained  to  vote 
for  the  bills.  I  hope  that  some  of  you 
will  reexamine  your  position  aiid  begin  to 
think  in  terms  of  achieving  a  real,  rather 
than  a  false,  security  for  this  great 
country. 

Let  me  first  summarize  some  of  the 
programs  and  costs  included  in  the  de- 
fense appropriation  bill  which  could,  in 
the  eyes  of  knowledgeable  persons,  be  cut. 
I  will  use  here  the  authoritative  report 
in  the  June  28,  1968.  i.s.sue  of  the  Con- 
gressional Quarterly,  which  begins  its 
analysis  by  saying: 

Defense  experts  both  in  and  outside  of  the 
Government  h.ive  told  Congressional  Quar- 
terly that  hut^c  cuts  can  be  made  In  the  de- 
fense budget  while  retaining  or  even  improv- 
ing the  current  level  of  the  nation's  de- 
fense. 

C.  Q.  then  .summarizes  the  $10.8  bil- 
lion of  'fat'  which  could  and  should  be 
t'liminatcd: 

PoUowlng  Is  !i  compilation  of  cuts  that  a 
consensus  of  CQ's  sources  feel  could  be  m.idc 
m  the  flsc.tl  1969  defense  buc!c;cf  Aithout 
diminishing  U.S.  combat  capabilities  (for 
details  and  Administration  justifications,  see 
tovtl. 

(In  millions  I 
Item  S)  ffpes'ed  cut 

Aiiti-balUstlc-mlssile  system  (ABMl.  $1,100 

Bumber  defense  system  iSAGEi 1.000 

Surface-to-:iir  missiles 850 


Manpower 


4.200 


.^rmy    

N.-'v     

Al.-    FVrcx- 

Mirlne    Corps. 


2 

200 

900 

675 

400 

I 

800 

T.ict'.cal  aircraft   programs 

Army    510 

Navy - - 635 

.^Ir  Force -  700 

Antisi:bm:irine  carrier  forces 400 

.■\tlack  c.irrler  forces 360 

AmpiiibiLiUs   forces  and   f.\st  deploy- 
ment logistic  ships   (FDLs) 500 

M.in;ied  Orbiting  L.iboraiory 600 


Tftal 


..-   10,800 


Many  of  these  items  have  already  been 
til,.'  subject  ci  proliminaiv  utbate  in  the 
Hjuse  in  connection  wiih  the  recently 
passed  defense  authorization  bill.  Mem- 
beis  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
with  u!ideistandable  trepidation  and  re- 
straint, led  efforts  on  the  floor  to  reduce 
the  authorization  for  the  ABM  system, 
for  the  Cheyenne  helicopter,  and  for 
other  multimillion-dollar  items  of  ques- 
tionable or  negative  value.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  these  Members  that  they  were  willing 
to  bring  their  objections  to  the  floor. 
V  here  as  many  as  a  nuarter  to  a  third  of 
the  Members  voting  agreed  with  their 
position. 

But  the  greater  part  of  these  suggested 
cuts  have  had  no  discussirn  or  debate  by 
the  Members  of  the  House.  The  largest 
simple  cut.  S4.2  billion,  could  be  obtained 
by  a  reduction  in  manpower  of  about  10 
peicent.  Projected  force  levels  for  i9f^9 
are  clo^e  to  5  million  ni'.n — active  mili- 
tary. 3.477.520:  civilian.  1.251,130— at  a 
cost  of  approximately  SIC  billion.  There 
is  little  question  but  that  the-e  levels 
could  be  reduced  without  impairment  of 
our  defense  position. 

It  is  significant  that  none  of  these  pro- 
posed $10.8  bi'lion  in  cuts  involve  divect'y 
the  war  in  Vietnani.  It  appears  likely  that 
close  to  $30  billion  of  the  defense  budget 


for  1969  will  go  for  continuing  this  mis- 
adventure— which  the  vast  majority  of 
the  American  people  are  sick  to  deatli  of. 
Even  without  a  negotiated  settlement  of 
the  war.  several  billions  of  dollars  could 
be  saved  in  Vietnam  by  actions  which 
should  have  been  taken  lone  ago.  These 
actions  include  an  ending  of  the  bomb,:. 2 
of  North  Vietnam,  the  cessation  of  ma.=- 
sive  defoliation — for  v.hich  $75  million 
in  chemical  defoliants  is  budgeted — a  re- 
duction in  futile  U.S.  ".search  and  de- 
stroy" missions  condemned  by  many  of 
the  U.S.  military-  strategists  in  Viotnmn 
as  ineffective  and  possibly  worse,  and  t':p 
elimination  of  the  massive  graft  and  coi  - 
ruption  obvious  to  every  observer  n 
Saigon. 

It  .seems  rea.sonable  to  me,  and  to  mai  v 
others  much  better  informed  than  I.  tlnu 
a  total  approaching  $20  billion  could  bi- 
eliminated  from  defense  e\"tip:id;tine;-  m 
fiscal  1969  without  sacrificing  militnrv 
efficiency,  without  sacrificing  our  leve!  (' 
defense,  and  without  lirjuirlating  or  ev(r, 
substantially  retiucing  our  c^nimitm'!  t 
to  South  Vietnam.  This  would  amount  to 
a  20  to  25  percent  reduction  in  the  swol- 
len stream  of  military  dollars  a  rediK  - 
tion  below  the  piomsed  budget  compni- 
able  or  les.ser  in  magnitude  than  we  ha.c 
made,  or  will  make,  in  many  other  pif- 
grams  this  year — includins  foieicn  aid. 
sp.ico.  ,Mid  many  domestic  pr.oerams. 

Why  is  it  that  we  are  .so  leluctant  •, i 
make,  or  even  to  consider  making,  the.-^i? 
iiecpssar.v  reductions  when  we  so  delis  lit 
in  lamenting  the  overall  size  of  the  Fea- 
eral  budget,  the  enormous  power  of  the 
executive  branch  compared  to  Congre.«.';. 
the  h*gh  level  of  Federal  taxes,  the  gre;T 
domestic  needs  of  our  own  society  an:i 
the  othrr  problems  whicii  ari.se  direct:-, 
or  indirectly  from  our  refusal  to  conti  I 
th?  Pffsidenl  in  his  role  as  Command.. • 
in  Chief  of  the  military  forces?  Only  a 
modest  knowledge  of  history  is  nece.ssaiy 
to  tell  us  that  most  great  powers  have  ul- 
timately fallen  because  of  the  reckle.c 
military  adventures  of  thtir  leaders.  And 
only  a  modest  knowledge  of  the  history  c*' 
parliamentary  bodies  would  tell  ivs  th.at 
their  power,  from  the  time  of  M.^.^nr. 
Carta,  has  grown  from  the  need  to  con- 
trol such  reckless  demands  for  men  aiii 
money  from  the  Executive.  I  must  say  !  ' 
all  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  that 
in  this  respect  we  have  failed.  We  have 
not.  and  we  apparently  will  not.  raise  our 
voices  to  halt  this  catastrophic  rush  to- 
ward disaster  led  by  a  powerful  Presi- 
dent under  the  guise  of  protecting  our 
national  security. 

In  fairness  to  my  colleagues.  I  mui: 
list  some  of  the  rcascns  v,-hich  compJ. 
them  to  support  with  hardly  a  ni;estio:i 
the  inesent  level  of  military  spendin:; 
First,  a  ^■ast  military  machine,  more  pow- 
erful than  any  other,  is  the  ultimate 
symbol  in  the  eyes  of  most  people  of  tliC 
excellence  and  virtue  of  our  country.  As 
a  symbol,  the  military  evokes  an  emo- 
tional, not  a  rational  response — an  emo- 
tional response  closely  associated  with 
the  flags,  with  the  national  ;;nthcm,  and 
vitli  all  other  patriotic  s.vmbols.  It  is 
difficult  to  apply  the  same  risid  .'tand- 
ards  to  things  military  as  v.c  apr^ly  to 
other  swollen  bureaucracies. 

Second,  the  military  has  become  the 
single  most  important  economic  influence 
in    the   United    States   today.   Mfllitary 
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bases  and  installations  are  important 
economic  factors  in  many  congressional 
districts.  Military  contracts  create  jobs 
in  even  more  congressional  districts. 

Tlie  largest  corporations  of  this 
country  all  have  military  contracts 
which  bind  them  in  symbiotic  relation- 
.<;hip  to  the  Dep,irtinent  of  Defense,  and 
this  relationship  creates  a  va.st  lobby 
for  military  programs.  Our  educational 
institutions  and  research  foundations 
are  bound  to  the  DOD  with  R.  &  D.  con- 
iiacts.  Even  where  these  lelationships  do 
not  produce  an  active  lobby  for  defense 
budgets,  they  help  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere of  pe!  vasive  s'oodwill  and  support 
for  that  vast  fountain  of  beneficent 
dollars,   the   Department   of    Defen.se. 

Third,  the  conventional  wi-sdom  of  this 
lounti-v  equates  national  security  with 
maximum  military  expenditures.  This 
conventional  wisdom  is  h?ppily  dissem- 
inated by  the  military  bureaucracy,  the 
iiidustrial  bureaucracy,  and  by  many 
other  in.t'iuential  groups  in  our  society, 
for  a  wide  variety  of  reasons.  A  vast  and 
licrvasive  cold  war  rationale  has  been 
developed  as  the  intellectual  basis  for 
i^ur  miiitar:.-  iw.'^ture.  This  rationale  hokis 
that  this  count :y  faces  a  threat  to  its 
.security,  iinir..?diate  or  potential,  from 
every  oth.-'r  country  in  the  world,  singly 
or  in  optimum  comb'nations.  and  that  we 
must  at  all  times  l>e  prepared  to  protect 
nurselvtf  against  that  threat  as  it  exists 
today,  und  as  it  may  be  projected  to  exist 
M  any  future  time,  under  either  lalional 
or  irrational  direction.  The  magnitude 
of  the  pio5?nt  tind  projected  threats  ra- 
!  onally  or  iirationally  directed  are.  of 
course,  evaluated  by  the  military,  and 
;.re  avcsctncly  great. 

It  '3  rh:s  thiid  reason  for  the  docility 
of  Cotigrcss  in  dealing  with  defpn.se  ap- 
;;ropiiatlcns  which  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss briefly.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
ino.-t  able  and  respected  Members  of  this 
House  honestly  believe,  and  fervently 
txpress  this  belief,  that  this  country's 
.security  is  threaten'-d  all  around  the 
Vvorld.  iind  t>articular'y  by  all  Communi.st 
countries.  Believing  this  as  they  do.  they 
prefer  always  to  err  on  the  side  of  gen- 
erosity when  dealing  with  the  military 

v.dget.  Obviously  all  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans who  see  our  country  as  threatened 
by  others,  and  v.-ho  visualize  that  threat 
in  terms  of  a  mi'.itaiy  attack,  wou'd  l^e 
itrjstinting  in  their  support  of  the  forces 
to  repel  that  ritack.  I  would  myself 
■."ndcr  such  circumstances. 

Bul  such  is  not  the  nature  of  the 
threats  to  American  security  in  today's 
world.  America  today  possesses  almost 
:.s  much  pure  miUtaiy  destnictive  power 
.IS  the  entire  remainder  of  the  world.  No 
fther  country  would  consider  an  attack 
on  America  .jr  American  interests  of  such 
n  type  as  wou'd  invoke  th3t  military 
•  leftvuctivf  p'W'.  The  th:eat.=:  to  our 
cer.ntry  icday  pre  of  several  other,  widely 
c'^ffercnt  typos  than  th?  threat  of  direct 
.-.ttack  based  o".  a  conflict  of  c"re  in- 
terests. I  will  describe  some  of  these 
iniefly. 

One  such  security  threat,  and  perhaps 
not  the  mo-'^t  im.portant.  is  that  of  acci- 
dental nuclear  war  prising  out  of  the 
continued  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  the  hands  of  more  and  more  na- 
tions, possessed  of  less  and  less  techno- 
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logical  sophistication  in  the   means  of 
preventing  accidents. 

Closely  related  to  this  is  the  threat  of 
a  major  power  nuclear  exchange  trig- 
gered by  minor  powers  alined  with  the 
two  great  powers.  Such  minor  powers, 
ix>.sses.sed  of  nuclear  weapons,  might  seek 
the  destruction  of  their  minor-power  en- 
emy and  their  major-power  enemy  at  the 
same  time,  by  a  .series  of  nuclear  events 
designed  to  produce  great  power  Involve- 
ment. 

A  third  type  of  threat  to  American 
security  is  the  escalation  of  a  proxy  war. 
such  as  Vietnam,  to  the  point  of  nuclear 
exchange  between  great  powers.  This 
threat  is  heightened  as  we  increasingly 
perceive  a  threat  to  American  security 
in  every  revolutionary  upheaval  around 
the  world,  and  as  v.c  react  to  such  per- 
ceived threats  with  a  militai-y  response. 

A  fourth  type  of  threat  is  that  Amer- 
ica's growing  technological  superiority, 
powered  by  vast  military  and  space  in- 
\csttnents  in  technology,  will  create  a 
constantly  widening  gap  between  our  so- 
ciety and  the  rest  of  the  world,  including 
many  of  our  present  allies.  This  uap.  first 
in  technology  nn.i  the  economic  fruits  of 
technology,  will  .spread  to  politico  1,  .so- 
cial, and  cultural  areas  and  will  lei.ve  us 
surrounded  h)y  jealous  enemies,  perhaps 
in  company  with  the  other  sjreat  tech- 
nological power.  Communist  Rus.sia. 

A  llfth  type  of  threat  to  America  is 
internal,  and  incieasingly  .serious.  Grow- 
ing numbers  of  Americans  arc  rejecting 
the  conventional  wisdom  of  our  society 
in  all  of  its  aspects.  They  are  taking  dif- 
ferent courses  in  this  rejection,  but  they 
are  all  c'rmanding  massive  chan.^res  in 
the  dist'ibutlon  of  coliticpl  and  eco- 
nomic power,  and  in  the  goals  sought  by 
our  .society.  Two  such  £-■  roups  nay  be 
identified.  0.".e  is  the  group  nhich  has 
never  achieved  a  role  in  the  mainstream 
of  American  economic  and  political  life 
and  now  seeks  it.  This  grcuo  includes  the 
racial  minorities,  the  poor,  and  the 
undereducated  or  othervi.se  handi- 
capped. This  group  is  not  revolutionary 
except  in  the  sen.se  that  they  demand 
participation  in  the  good  life  of  Amer- 
ica, and  they  demand  that  this  i^.-^rt  cipa- 
tion  come  quickly.  Having  been  reored 
in  a  .society  which  exalts  violer.:e.  they 
are  frequently  disposed  to  u.se  violence 
in  reacting  to  their  frustrations. 

A  second  "roup,  much  more  revolu- 
tionary, is  composed  of  growing  niimbers 
of  the  young  and  of  the  educat'onal  and 
.scientific  elite.  This  group  rejects  some 
of  the  mo.st  fundamental  soals  and 
\  alues  cf  our  society,  including  cur  wor- 
ship of  material  in-oduction  and  the  con- 
stantly growing  GNP.  our  present  politi- 
cal structure  and  processes,  and  m.any 
of  our  social  and  moral  standards. 

Ideological  adherents  of  foreign  pow- 
ers, .such  as  Ru.s.sia.  China,  and  Cuba, 
have  made  ronverts  in  both  of  these 
u roups,  but  in  retnarkably  small  num- 
bers, considering  the  extent  of  the  aliena- 
tion from  the  present  society  which 
exists  in  them. 

I  have  listed  the  above  threats  to 
.American  security  not  to  exhaust  the 
subject  or  define  them  in  the  detail  they 
deserve,  but  to  indicate  the  scope  of  such 
threats  for  which  increa.sed  military  ap- 


propriations provide  no  answer.  In  fact, 
increased  military  appropriations  tend 
to  directly  increase  the  threat  in  some 
instances,  and  indirectly  in  others  by 
diverting  our  resources  and  attention 
from  the  real  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  concern  for  the 
security  of  America  is  as  great.  I  believe. 
as  that  of  any  other  Member  of  this 
House.  I  believe  that  America,  having  led 
the  world  into  new  plateaus  of  political 
freedom  and  material  abundance,  is  the 
best  equipped  of  all  nations  to  lead 
humanity  to  new  heights  of  human  de- 
velopment in  many  other  ways.  But  this 
liadership  v.ill  not  come  through  ex- 
clusive reliance  upon  military  force, 
llirough  the  deification  of  technology  and 
material  production,  or  through  obsession 
v.ith  the  myths  of  the  cold  war. 

In  opposing  the  appropriation  of  $75 
billion  or  more  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  I  am  asking  all  the  Members 
of  this  House  to  look  to  America's  secu- 
lity,  and  the  security  of  the  human  race. 
The  two  aie  inseparable  today,  and  they 
demand  a  new  vision  by  the  leaders  of 
ihis  country.  I  hope  that  we  can  achieve 
that  vision  before  it  is  too  late. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  con.sent,  i-erini.ssion  to 
absence  was  granted  to  Mr.  AspinaLl.  lat 
the  request  of  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  • . 
for  .July  22.  on  account  of  official 
business. 

SPECIAL   ORDERS   GRANTED 

Bv  unanimous  consent.  p>;rmission  to 
address  the  House,  lollowin;?  the  Isgi.sla- 
ii\e  p  02 ram  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  wps  granted  to: 

Mr.  Mo.^CAN,  for  60  in'-iutes,  on  .July 
20;  to  revi.-e  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
inchide  extraneous  m.sttcr. 

'The  following  Members  'ot  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  WiNNt  to  revi.se  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter:  > 

Mr.  CoNTE.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HcsMER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Skubitz,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  SiKES,  for  20  minutes,  today:  to 
rcvi.-^e  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  tnatter. 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 
Bv  unan  mous  cT.^r.enr.  permi-.sion  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

to: 

Mr.  Madpen. 

Mr  McMillan  immediately  after  the 
remarks  cf  Mr.  nownv  in  the  debate  on 
HR.  18248. 

Mr.  Dow  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

iThe  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  V/iNN'  and  to  include  ex- 
tranf^ous  matter:  1 

Mr.  QriLLEN  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  five 
instances. 

Mr.  Bfoyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instarces. 

Mr.  CHAMt^ERL.MN 
Mr.  KUYKENOAI-L, 

Mr.  MrDAiE. 
Mr.  Springer. 
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Mr.  Bob  Wilson  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Halpern  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Whalley  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Harvey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dole  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gubser  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Blackburn  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Montgomery)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  RODINO. 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  DlWGELL. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Carey  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Friedel  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  KORNECAY. 

Mr.  Bennett  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  instances. 
Mrs.  Kelly  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Pepper  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Daniels. 
Mr.  DuLSKi. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and.  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1739.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  business  of 
debt  adjusting  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
except  as  an  incident  to  the  lawful  practice 
of  law  or  as  an  activity  engaged  in  by  a 
nonprofit  corporation  or  association;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  2592.  An  act  to  amend  section  539  of  the 
act  approved  March  3,  1901,  so  as  to  provide 
notice  of  the  enforcement  of  a  security  In- 
terest In  real  property  In  the  District  of 
Colxunbla  to  the  owner  of  such  real  property 
and  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

S.  2908.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  quitclaim  certain  real  prop- 
erty In  Muscogee  County,  Georgia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

S.  3687.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  a  condition  In  a  deed  conveying  cer- 
tain lands  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

S.J.  Res.  193.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  National  Center  for  Biomedical  Commu- 
nications the  Lister  Hill  National  Center  for 
Biomedical  Communications;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  272.  An  act  to  extend  the  period  dur- 
ing which  amounts  transferred  from  the  em- 
ployment security  administration  account  in 
the  unemployment  trust  fund  to  State  ac- 


counts may  be  used  by  the  States  for  pay- 
ment of  expenses  of  administration; 

H  R.  5815.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt, 
Comdr.  William  W.  Gentry; 

H  R.  10923  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  the  Argos  Na- 
tional Pish  Hatchery  in  Indiana  to  the  Izaak 
Walton  League; 

H  R.  14330.  An  act  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive program  for  the  control  of  drunkenness 
and  the  prevention  and-  treatment  of  alco- 
holism in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R  16024.  An  act  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
act  of  September  30,  1965,  relating  to  high- 
speed ground  transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.R.  1B340.  An  act  to  amend  section  212 
(B)  of  the  Merrhant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  2445.  An  act  to  amend  part  I  of  the 
Federal  Power  .'Vet  to  clarify  the  manner  in 
which  the  licensing  authority  of  the  Com- 
mission and  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  take  over  a  project  or  projects  upon  or 
after  the  expiration  of  any  license  shall  be 
exercised. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  34  minutes  p.m.* ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Tuesday.  July  23.  1968. 
at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES 

Jm.Y  10,  1968. 

COMMrrTEE    ON    AORlCULTtTRE 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  lub- 
committee,  pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1968,  to  June  30,  1968,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  fimds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 


Total 

gross 

Profession  salary 

during 

6-month 

period 


Cl>ristine  Gallagher Clerk 

Hyde  H.  Murray Assistant  counsel.. 

George  F.  MIsslbeck Printing  editor 

Lydia  Vacin Staff  assistant 

fwrtha  S.  Hannah do 

Betty  M.  Prezioso do 

Mariorie  B.  Johnson do 

Fowler  C.  West Assistant  staff  con- 
sultant. 

Louis  T.  Easley Staff  consultant... 

William  C.  Black General  counsel... 

Investigative  staff: 

Mildred  P.  Baxley Staff  assistant 

Catherine  L.  Bernhardt do 

Mrckev  L.  Holmes do 

Dons  Lucile  Farmarco do 

I^ary  P.  Shaw do 


J1I,766.72 
11,766.72 
7, 040.  75 
6,  529.  38 
6,  529. 38 
6, 529.  38 
6,  529.  38 
6, 529. 38 

9, 436. 92 
11.766.72 

6.  529.  38 
5, 502.  36 
4,752.72 
4.706.10 
3,472,07 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures J140.000. 00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 55. 501. 97 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 1968 25,957.75 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1, 1967,  to 

June30,  1968 81,459.72 


Balance  unexpended  as  ol  June  30, 1968...     58. 540. 28 

W.  R.  POACE, 

Chairman. 


JULY  15.  1968. 

COMMrTTEE    ON    APPROPRLATIONS 

To  the  Clebk  of  the  Hodse: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  to  June  30,  1968,  inclusive,  to- 
gether  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
proprlated  and  expended  by  it: 


Name  ol  employee 


Profession 


Total 

gross 
silary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Kenneth  Sprankle Clerk  and  staff  director. 

Paul  M  Wilson Assistant  clerk  and 

staff  director. 

Jay  B  Howe Staff  assistant 

Robert  L.  Michaels do 

Robert  M   Moyer do 

Ross  P.  Pope do 

Frank  Sanders  do 

G.  Homer  Skarin.  do 

Eugene  B.  Wilhelm do 

Aubrey  A.  Gunnels do 

Francis  G  Merrill do 

Samuel  R.  Preston do. 


George  E.  Evans do. 

Earl  C.  Silsby  do. 


Keith  F.  Mainland do. 

Peter  J.  Murphy do 

John  M  Garrity do 

George  A  Urian do . 

Dempsey  B.  Miiello do 

Milton  B.  Meredith do 

Robert  C.  Nicholas  III do 

Thomas  Kingfield do 

Donald  E.  Rkhbourg do 

Gary  i'.  Michalak do 

Samuel  W  Crosby Special  assistant 

Lawrence  C.  Miller Editor 

Paul  V.  Farmer Assistant  editor 

Howard  E.  Knox Administrative 

assistant 

Austin  G.  Smith. Clerical  assistant 

Naomi  A   Rich do 

Francis  W.  Sady do 

Gerard  J.  Chouinard do 

Dale  M.  Shulaw do 

Rudy  G.  Martin  do 

Harold  D.  Eastndge do 

Randolph  Thomas Messenger 

Robert  C.  Gresham Clerk  to  minority 

Enid  Morrison Staff  assistant  to 

minority. 

Patrick  M.  Hayes Clerk-stenographer 

Mary  L.  Moore do 

William  I.  Neary do 

Mary  H.  Smallwood do 

John  A.  Ringwald do 

Jerome  B.  Walker do 

Catherine  M.  Voytko do 

Lorraine  G.  Inman do 

John  F.  Walsh do 

Robert  H.  Garretson do 

Joanne  Mitchell do 

Peggy  C.  Cooke do 

Jimmy  Ray  Fairchild do 

Judith  H.  Quattlebaum do 

Patricia  Hutchinson do 

David  Kehl do 

Neta  C  Messersmith do 

Ann  L.  Obrokta do 

Frankie  C.  Ramage do 

John  A  Lindlcy do 

Winifred  A  Pizzano do 

Walter  N  Letson do 

William  T  Reece do 

Susie  D.  Ellwein do 

Michael  A  Forgash do 

James  R  Adams do 


{12.933.41 
12,933.42 

12,806.10 

12,806.10 

12,806.10 

12,806.10 

12,806.  :o 

12,806.  :n 

12,806  :o 

11.943.42 

ll,093.?8 

11,093.28 

10. 503. 96 

10.503.96 

10,046.10 

6,641.59 

8,181  42 

6,312.12 

5.928.92 

5,928.92 

5,852.23 

5,852.28 

5. 132.  £8 

3.976.20 

12.806.10 

9, 106. 44 

6, 176.  34 

5,132.53 

5,132.i3 
4,866  12 
4,866.12 
4,425.11 
3,780.11 
3, 512.  C  7 
1,649.13 
3,841.36 
12,424.32 
6,805.33 

5, 132.  83 


187. 64 

132.  es 

5;  132.  88 
565.  48 
5.132.88 
5,132.88 
5,132.88 
5.132.88 
4.277.10 
479. 75 
5.132.88 
5.132.88 
5,132.88 
5,132.88 
4.277.40 
5. 132.  88 
4. 999.  50 
4.277.40 
3, 350.  52 
5.132.88 
4,277.40 
4.010.65 
2, 686.  04 
855.  48 
855.  48 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported.. .   .  J401,625. 13 
Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,  1968,  to  June  30, 
1968 424,852.57 


Total  amount  expended  from  July  1,  1967 

to  June  30.  1968     826,477.70 

Balance  unexpended  as  of 

George  Makon, 

Chairman. 


JiTLY  15.  1968. 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee   or  sub- 
coomiUtee.    pursuant    to   section    134(b)    of 
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the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  j946,  as  .amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1.  to  June  30.  1968.  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  It: 


Public  Law  60i,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  us  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
Janu.arv  1.  1968,  to  July  1,  1968,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total 
gross 
salriry 
during 
6-month 
period 


J7. 478. 96 


Edward  J.  Hayes Director,  surveys  and 

investigations  staff 
(to  Apr.  30,  1968) 

Robert  G.  Kunkel Director,  surveys  and        11,095.36 

investigations  staff. 

PaulJ.  Mohr Assistant  director.  10,156.44 

surveys  and  investi- 
gations staff 

Cornelius  R  Anderson do ^- *^^- H 

Lillian  M.  Mackie Stenographer ^■„1:5 

Mary  Alice  Sauer do --      5,235.40 

Agriculture.  Department 

Clayton.  L  B Investigator '-H'Sc 

'       -   -  do.     6.003.25 


.do. 


Pfef  er.  C.  S 

Werkman,  K.  S 

Army  Audit  Agency: 

Boone.  M  V 

Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion: 

Henry.  J   F,  Jr 

Defense.  Department  of; 

Bissell.  L Secretary 

Federal  Bureau  ol  In- 
vestigation: 

Anderson.  C.  R 

Bennett,  C.  L 

Brummitt,  D.  A 

Byrnes.  R  C 


do 2,775.87 

do 2,898.83 


6, 576. 30 
460.  85 


Investigator 6.724.24 

do.             4.370.40 

■■   'do     8,756.80 

...;do 2,902.40 

Cu'rralT  W.  G.V. do *-'i5*2 

Flatley,  J.  M do *-W.tn 

Franklin.  R.  M do MS?  !9 

Groover.  l.C.  Jr do 5'H?  ?J 

Keblusek.  E.  R do ?-?°*-S° 

Lanphear.R  L do |-J,!5  S2 

Law.  SherrillW do ?'S5HS 

McEliece.  R.  F do. i-™  SS 

McGahey.  H.  B do ^.O™™ 

Michalski.  J.  E do ^??*?S 

Murphy.  P  J..  Jr -do MIS' J2 

Pennypacker,  E.  W do *?55-22 

Poptanich.  A do M^HS 

Scully.  J.  E do 8.640.00 

Shanley.J.F do 3J18.80 

Shannon.  A.  J do ?-2?H2 

Sullivan,  J.  V do i'SlJ  ?9 

Sioka  C  E                             do        8,985.60 

To°rence.R:E.":::::::::::do::: 8.85o.oo 

Walter  D.E do 1-1^.°° 

West.S.W do - 9.204.00 

Wood.  H.  B. do -.  6-985.60 

Health  benefits.. 810.68 

Life  insurance  tund Tc^  ii 

Retirement  fund 8, 1S3. 71 

Federal  Highwav  Admin-  ,  ,„-.  i^ 

istration:  Dailev,  W   J...  Investigator 4,797.13 

General  Services  Admin- 
istration: 

Kelly.  C.  A.. do HlllZ 

Wales.  G.  H do - 2.580.88 

Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Depart- 

Read.  M.  J do 7.203.33 

Internal  Revenue  Service:  „  ,.„  „. 

Fulton.  J.  F do 2,760.00 

Veterans' Administration: 

Austin.  W.  C do 5-?5n; 

Casteel.  R.  T do .JiJ?  qr 

Travel  expenses '^•'oi  o^ 

Miscellaneous  ex-  

penses. 


387. 96 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures $775, 3|5^ 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported   .      .     466. 671. 17 
Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30,  1968..-    304,997.53 

Total  amount  expended  from  July  1,  1967, 
to  June  30,  1968 771,668.70 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


JohnR  Blandtord Chief  counsel 

Philip  W   Kelleher Counsel 

Frank  M  Slatinshek do — 

Earl  J  Morgan  Professional  staff 

member. 

William  H  Cook Counsel  

Ralph  Marshall Piolessional  staff 

member 

John  J   Ford   do       

George  Norris Counsel  

Mary  JoSottile Counsel (Irom  Mar.  4).. 

Oneta  L.Stockstill   Executive  secretary 

Berniece  Kalinowski Secretary 

L.  Louise  rilis     do 

Edna  E.  Johnson  do.  

Dorothy  R  Britton do 

Dons  L.Scott do 

Innis  E.  McDonald do  

Ann  R   Willett...    do -   

Emma  A.  Brown     Secrelary(lromMar  1) 

Brenda  J.  Graves Sectelaiy  ..  . 

Constance  E.  Clayton    ...  Secretary(trom  Feb  5). 

Alma  B.  Moore .  Secretary  (to  Feb  19). 

James  A   Deakins    Clerical  start  assistant  . 

Issiah  Hardy Messenger 


Balance  unexpended  as  ol  June  30,  1968. . .        3, 646. 30 
George  Mahon, 

Chairman. 

CoMMrrxEE  ON  Armed  Services 

Jtn-Y  8,  1968. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization   Act   of   1946, 


lotal 

glOS"! 

salary 

during 

6- month 

period 

jn.527.42 
13.334  94 
13.334  94 
12,923.02 

12.923  02 
10.  752.  24 

10.752.24 
9.929.22 
3. 576.  53 
?,429.  40 
6.923.10 
6.923.10 
6.923  10 
6.923.10 
6,470.54 
5.226  42 
4.346.28 
2, 835. 84 
3.671.40 
2.760.13 
1.254.94 
b.  266. 80 
3, 546. 96 


Subcommittee  tor  Special  Investigations 
(pursuant  to  H.  Res.  124,  125,  and  842,  90th  Cong.) 


John  T.  M.  Reddan    Counsel 

Walton  Woods  Investigator         

Richard  Ransom Piofessiorial  start 

member. 
L  R  Garcia Assistant  counsel  (from 

Junel). 

Phyllis  Seymour Secretary 

RoseC.  Beck do 

Adeline  Tolerton  Clerk ••;-;" 

William  B.  Short.  Clerical  start  assistant. 

Sanford  T.  Saunders Security  officer 


$13,334.94 
10.752.24 
9  350.46 

1.558.41 

6.923.10 
4,  706.  04 
4, 240.  50 
5,717.70 
4.856.10 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures H. Res.  125 and 842 ^??S?Sc  ?? 

Amount  ol  expenditures  previously  reported Hi.  ^Jo-  a 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,  1968.  to  July  1, 

1968 ,   ■     i  ■•Vi«7-  '*•"'■" 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,  1967 

to  July  1,1968.  ..-■ 2S?'?«d5 

BalanceunexpendedasofJuly  1,1968 91,186.44 

L.  Mendel  Rivers, 

Chairman. 


JULY  15,  1968. 

COMMrrTEE  ON  Banking  and  CtJRRENCT 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed bv  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January'l,  1968,  to  June  30,  1968,  inclusive, 
together  vrtth  total  fimds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total 
gross 
salary 
duiing 
6-month 
period 


Standing  committee  staff:  ^  .„j      . 

Paul  Nelson        Clerk  and  start  director 

OrmanS.  Fink Minority  professional 

start  member. 

Daniel  J.  Edwards Chief  economist 

Charles  B.  Holstein Professional  start 

member. 

Alvin  Lee  Morse Counsel 

Curtis  A  Pnns Chiet  investigator 

Benel  David  Gellman  ..  Investigative  counsel. .. 
Jane  M.  Deem Administrative 

assistant. 

Mary  W.  Layton Secretary  to  minority  . 

Donald  G.  Vaughn Assistant  clerk 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


22689 


Total 
gross 
lalary 
during 
6-ifonth 
period 


Jeanne  M.  Abrams Secretary 

Linda  L.  Barnes do.  

Oeane  C.  Carson Economist 

Timothy  A.  Colcord Prolessional  start 

member. 

Richard  K.  Cook do :■--■- 

Jane  N  DArlsta Research  assistant.. 

James  F.  Doherty Counsel 

Dolores  Dougherty Assistant  clerk 

James  T.  Entrekin do 

Helen  C.Hitz do 

Linda  L  Hoft  Secretary     .  -. 

Francis  P  Jackman Professional  start 

member. 

Joseph  J.  Jasinski .do.  

Mary  E.  Kirk Assistant  Clerk 

Bruce  f   Mason. Jo 

Mildred  S.  Mitchell Assistant  cleik 

Virdell  E.  Munsey.  Jr Prolessional  5itart 

member 

Margaret  L.  Rayhawk Research  secretary  . 

Alicia  F.  Shoemaker  Minority  start  secre- 
tary. 

Robert  E.  Toirance Assistant  clerk 

Katherine  Watson Secretary 

Robert  E  Weintraub...      Economist 

Richard  W  Wilson Professional  staff 

member 


$3, 771. 30 
3,561.15 

4.  006.  38 
11,615  28 

12,069.66 
4. 664. 58 
9,963.35 
5.791.68 
2,722.92 
6, 305. 34 
1.167.04 
3. 658. 12 

9.670.74 
1,727. 11 
951.17 
6  700  98 
7.316.24 


512.44 
317.86 


315.38 

149.09 

2.  C03, 19 

4, 885. 56 


Total 115,846.56 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 


expenditures  (H  Res  379  and  959) 


5550. 000. 00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 233. /25. 10 

Amount  expended  from  Jan    1,  1968.  to  June  30, 

1968... '31. .24.  41 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1967, 
to  June  30,  1968 

Balance  unexpended  as  ol  June  30.  1968. . .     1 85. 050. 49 

Wright  Patman, 

Chairman. 


364. 949. 51 


July  15.  1968. 
Subcommittee    on    Housing,    Banking    and 
Currency  CoMMrrrEE 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134ib)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  ;unended,  submits  the 
following  report  shewing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ploved  bv  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January!,  1968,  to  June  30,  1968,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Anita  F.Allison Secretary 

Terrence  Boyle Minority  research 

assistant. 

Kenneth  W.  Burrows Deputy  start  director... 

Michael  Corbett Assistant  clerk 

Patricia  A.  Eley do 

David  Click Counsel....       ....... 

Casey  Ireland       r^inority  start  member. 

Barbara  C.  Kling'. Minority  secretary 

Margaret  J.  Leary Secretary    

John  J.  McEwan,  Jr Start  director 

Gerald  R.  McMurray Research  associate 

Margaret  J.  Seeley Minority  research 

assistant 

Ellen  M.  Stamper Secretary...  

Doris  M.  Young Assistant  clerk 


$13,649.34 
13.649.34 

12.019.14 
12.780.66 

11,956.02 

11.659.44 

11.049.48 

7.584.36 

7.  584. 36 
6. 400.  38 


Total. 


Total 
Rross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 

$4,906.14 
1,113.61 

13,193.82 
1 ,  354. 89 
3.206.46 

11.218.44 

12,857.04 
3,976.20 
6, 700. 98 

13,523.14 

5.475.42 

581.  52 

3,127.86 
5.313.90 

86,  549.  42 


Total 108. 332. 52 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures  (H.  Res.  378  and  975) $375.  OOOJiO 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported.....     163.926.45 
Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,  1968,  to  June  30,      ^^  ^^  ^^ 
1 968 . ' 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1967 
to  June  30.  1968 255.  513.  30 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30,  1968. . .     119.  486.  70 

Wright  Patman. 

Chairman. 


22690 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


July  22,  1968 


July  15,  1968. 


Committee  on  the  District  op  Columbia 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b<  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  2,  1968,  to  June  30,  1968,  Inclusive 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Nnme  ot  employee 


Protession 


Total 
gross 
silary 
ilurlne 
6-month 
period 


Hayden  S.  Gaiber .  Counsel 

Clayton  D.  Gasque Staff  director  . 

Donald  J.  Tubridy Minority  clerk. 

Leonard  0.  Hilder Investigator... 

James  T.  Clark Clerk 

Othello  Slemkuller Secretary 

Ellen  M  Coxeter do 


Pegjy  I   Thorolon do 

Sara  Anna  Watson Assistant  couns#l 

Leslies   Arisir.: Stenographer . 

Victor  Christgau Investigator  &  Consult- 
ant (terminatfd  June 
?0,  1968). 

Frances  [.  Crowson  .         Secretary J 

Betty  C  Alexander do 

Camille  G.  Butler do 

James  M   Helms Consultant  (teflmi- 

nated  June  1,11968). 

Kay  A.  Martin Clerk-typjst  (tempo- 
rary). I 

John  S.  DeEerry    do  . 

Mary  Hood  h'eacock   do... 

Marcellus  C  Garner,  Jr do 

Ooug  H  Westbrook do.... 


{11.468.82 
9,106.44 
8, 302.  38 
9,181.42 
12.780.66 
6, 257.  82 
6.  583. 74 
5,313.90 
5. 852.  28 
3. 949.  74 
5.978.60 


4. 266.  96 

5.233.14 

2. 28a. 48 

801.36 

534.  41 

•177.  53 
443.43 
464.60 
503.  53 


Funds  .luihorized  or  appropriated  for  con 
expenditures 


nittee 


Amount  ot  expenditures  previously  fepori«d 
Amount  expended  tro-n  Jan.  2,  1%8  to  Jiihe  30, 
1968 


MOO.UOO.  00 
33. 133.  20 
21,015.23 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  fl  1967 

to  Jur,e3C,  1958 1 54.148.43 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30,ll%8  .      45. 851. 57 

John  L.  McMillan, 

^    Chairman. 

JOLY   15.   1968. 
Committee  on  Education  aJid  Labor — 
.standing  commiti^ee 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  Hou.se:' 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  -sxib- 
committee.  pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  .-ipproved 
August  2,  194G,  as  amendecjj  .submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  riame,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-monjth  period  from 
January  I,  1968.  to  June  30,  1968.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  aupiorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by 


Name  of  employee 


Profess 


Robert  E.  McCord Chief  clerk  an 

specialist  (f 
Ijn  1  to  Ju 
!968). 
General  couns 
Jan.  1  to  Ju 
i%8) 

William  F.  Gaul Associite  Rem   al 

counsel  (In   I  Jan.  1 


Hartwell  Duvall  Reed.  Jr 


Louise  Maxienne 
Dargans. 

Benjamin  F.  Reeves. 


to  June  3J, 
Research  dire   ni 
(from  Jan 
lurie  30.  191 
Editor  ot  com 


publication;    tro'ii 


Jan.  1  to  Ju 
1968). 


968). 


0 

) 

ttee 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


$13,527.42 


13.527.42 


13.527.42 


13.527.42 


12.132.78 


■30. 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total 
gross 
salary 

during 

6-month 

period 


Marian  R.  Wyman .  Special  assistant  to 

chairman  (from 
Jan   1  to  June  30, 
1968) 

Austin  P.  Sullivan Legislatii/e  specialist 

(from  Jan   1  to 
June  30,  1968). 

Louise  M  Wright Administrative  assist- 
ant to  chief  clerk 
(from  Jan  1  to 
June  30,  1968). 


Minority: 
MKhael  J.  Bernstein. 


Charles  W.  Radcliffe. 


Minority  counsel  for 
education  and  labor 
(from  Jan  1  to 
June  30,  1968). 

Minority  counsel  for 
education  (from 
Jan  1  to  June  30. 
1968). 


(8. 302.  38 

7,253.30 
7,  060. 38 

13,  527.  42 
12, 063.  36 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures (') 

Amount  ot  expenditures  previously  reported $210,027.51 

Amount  expended  from  Jan   1  to  June  30,  1968.  .  114,449.30 
Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3, 1967  to 

Iune30.1968 ..  324.476.81 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Juno  30,  1968..  (>) 


I  Contingent  fund. 

Cli  airman. 
Labor. 


Carl  D.  Perkins, 
Committee  en  Cdvcation  and 


JrLY   15,   1968. 
Committee  on   Education   and  Labor — Full 

Committee  Investigating  Staff 
To  the  Clerk  op  the  House: 

Tlie  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Heorganiznllcn  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
Jantiary  1,  1968,  to  June  30,  1968.  inclusive, 
together  with  total  fi:ncis  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee 


Prjlession 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Jeannine  IVI.  Anderson Secretary  (from  Jan.  1 

to  'une  30.  1968). 

Goldie  A.  Baldwin Legislative  as'istant 

(from  Jan.  1  to 
June  30,  1958). 

Donald  F.  Berens Administrative  assist- 
ant (from  Jan.  1  to 
June  30  1368). 

William  H  Cjble  Assistant  clerk  (from 

Ian.  1  to  June  30, 
!968) 

Elizabeth  A  Cornett Administrative  assist- 
ant (from  Jan.  1  to 
June  15.  1968). 

James  F.  Gallagher Researcher  (from  Jan. 

1  to  May  31.  1968). 

Eydie  Gaskins Secretary  (from  Jan  1 

to  May  31.  1968): 
administrative  as- 
sii'art  (troll  June  5 
to  June  30.  19M). 

Thomas  J  Hart Assistant  clerk  (from 

June  18  to  June  30, 
1968). 

Richard  G.  Lim         Assi'.tanl  nerk  fr^m 

Jan.  1  to  June  30, 
1%8). 

Winston  E.  Miller Assistant  clerk  (from 

May  22  to  June  30. 
1963) 

Shirley  R.  Mills Secretary  (from  Jan.  1 

to  June  30.  1968) 

Mary  L.  Shuler Secretary  (from  Jan   1 

to  June  30.  I%8). 

Jeanne  E  Thomson Legislative  assistant 

(f'om  Jan.  1  to  June 
30,  1968). 


U  658. 32 
4.899.48 

6,745.02 

2,566.20 

4,877.29 

4,355.35 
4. 633. 67 


Name  ot  employee 


Protession 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


John  E.  Warren 

E.  Pamela  Williams. 


Minority: 
Dixie  A.  Barger.. 


David  Baumhart  III. 
John  R.  Buckley 


Leiia  W.  Troup Administrative  assist-       $4, 586. 40 

ant  (from  Jan.  1  to 
June  30,  1968) 

Office  clerk  (from  Jan         3,193.38 
1  to  June  30,  1968) 

Assistant  clerk  (from  253.77 

June  12  to  June  30, 
1968).  ^ 

Research  assistant  4, 430.  30 

(trom  Jan  19  to  June 

30,  1968) 
Cler.cal  assistant  (from  400.69 

June  1  to  June  30. 

1968) 
Chief  investigator  10,553.64 

(from  Jan.  1  to  June 

30,  1968). 
Secretary  (trom  Jan.  1        4. 866. 12 

to  June  30.  1968). 
Clerical  assistant  (from  400.69 

June  1  to  June  30, 

1968) 
Clerical  assistant  (from        2,189.42 

January  2010  June 

30,  1968). 
Minority  clerk  (from  9,033.18 

Jan   1  to  June  30, 

1968). 
Assistant  clerk  (from  3. 363. 60 

Jan  1  to  June  30. 

1968) 
Clerical  assistant  (Irom  350. 29 

June  1  to  June  30, 

1968). 

Peter  Kobrak do. 400.69 

Anita  Kreke Secretary  (Irom  Jan.  1        3,455.23 

to  June  30,  1968) 
Research  tonsullant  6, 329. 77 

(from  Feb.  4  to  June 

:'J.  '.%8) 
Secret.nry  (Irom  Feb.  2        2. 468. 68 

toJ;ne?0.  1968). 
Secretary  (trom  Jan.  1        4, 866. 12 

to  June  30,  1968). 
Clerical  assistant  213.70 

(from  June  IS  to 

June  30.  1968), 
Research  specialist  5. 439. 07 

(item  Feb.  7  to 

June  .10.  1968) 
Clericil  assistant  400.69 

(from  June  1  to 

June  30,  1368). 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures  (1367  6^) 5482,400.03 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 144,458.  74 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30,  1968..  120.282.46 

Total  amount  expended  Irom  Jan.  3,  1967 

to  June  30.  1968 ..  264.741.20 


Louise  W  Finke 

Thaddeus  A.  Garrett,  Jr. 

Sue  Ann  Grimes 

Crawford  C.  Heerlein... 

Will  Henderson 

Margaret  Jo  Humbert  .. 


Martin  LaVor 

Dorothy  I  Livingston. 

RuthG.  Macknet 

Stephanie  Pappas    . 


Warren  Phillips  Rocke- 
feller 

Walter  J  Sears  III.   .. 


217,658.80 


Balance  unexpended  as  ot  June  30,  1968. 

Carl  D.  Perkins. 
ChaiTm.an,  Committee  on  KCxication  and 
Labor. 

July  15.  1968. 
Special  Sitbcommittee  on  Education,  No.  1, 

Represent,-. nvE  Edith  GREtN,  Chairman 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  COl,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1.  1963.  to  June  30.  1968.  Inclusive, 
together  v/lth  total  fun^F  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


151.79 

-  '  ■ 

Total 

2.301.63 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

gross 
sikrv 
during 

455. 38 

6- month 
period 

5.387.94 

Rena  M.  Boyce  (Blazer). 

.  Secretary  (from  Jan. 
13  to  June  30.  1968). 

$3. 883. 82 

4.  846. 14 

Richard  H.  Fay... 

.  Counsel  (from  Mar.  1 
to  June  30.  1968). 

5,  003. 48 

6, 697.  08 

Carol  E.  Friedman 

.  Research  assistant 
(Irom  Jan.  22  to 
June  30,  1968). 

2,  435.  33 
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Name  ot  employee 


Profession 


Total 
gross 
s  ilsry 
during 
6- month 
period 


Cynthia  Lang Assistant  clerk  (from 

June  8  to  June  30, 
1958). 

Richard  H.  Martin    Counsel  (from  Jan.  1 

to  Jan.  12.  1968). 

Dennis  Stephens       Research  assistant 

(from  Jan  1  to  Jan, 
15,  1958). 

tiflinorily:  Warren  P.  Research  specialist 

Rockefeller.  (trom  Jan   1  to 

Feb.  6,  1968). 


$307. 19 

644.  72 
655.  89 

1.359.77 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  tor  committee 
expenditures  1967-68 $96. 000^00 

Amount  of  expenditures  preuiously  reported 49.462.24 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30,  1968.  ..     14,444. 15 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1967  to 
June  30,  1968 .. ^3,906.39 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30,  1968. ..    32,093.61 

C.arl  D.  Perkin.s, 

Chairman. 


July   15,   1968. 
SPECi.^L  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  No.  2.  Rep- 
resentative Frank  Thompson,  Jr..  Chair- 
man 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployeu  by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1968.  to  June  30.  1968.  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  author.aed  or  ap- 


propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Name  ot  employee 


Profession 


Total 
gross 
silary 
during 
6-nionth 
period 


Jeunesse  M.  Beaumont       Clerk  (from  Jan   1  to        $4,300.  39 

(Zeitman)  June3U,  1958). 

Carol  Linda  Berkel-  Assistant  clerk  (trom  133.94 

hammer.  June  15  to  June  30, 

1968). 
Dorrie  L.  Bosley Assistant  clerk  (trom  423.77 

June  1  to  June  30. 

1958) 
Paula  M.  DeRosa Assistant  clerk  (from  941.  58 

Jan.  1  to  June  30, 

1968). 
Carl  Elliott Consulting  counsel  105.24 

(from  Jan.  1  to  Jan. 

31,  1963). 
Bianca  E  lovine Assistant  cierk  (from  160.49 

June  15  to  June  30, 

1968). 
Daniel  H.  Pollift Special  counsel  (from        4, 504. 95 

Feb   1  to  June  15, 

1968) 
Daniel  Rutledge  Pollitt Assistant  clerk  (Irom  93.49 

June  15  to  June  30, 

1968). 
George  R.  Steffener Assistant  clerk  (Irom  402.60 

f^ar.  1  to  June  30, 

1958). 
Peter  W.  Tredick Counsel  (from  Jsn  1  9.024.06 

to  June  30,  1958). 
Minority:  None. 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  tor  committee 
expenditures,  1957-68 $96, OOP. 00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 48.  384.  39 

Amount  expended  trom  Jan.  1  to  June  30,  1968....    20. 564. 46 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1967, 
to  June  30,  1968 68,948.85 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1968...    27.051.15 

Carl  D.  Perkins. 

Chairman. 


July   15,   1968. 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor.  No.  3.  Rep- 
resentative Elmer  J.  Holland,  Chairman 

To  the  Cle.'.k  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  "Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946," 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1.  1968.  to  June  30.  1968.  inclusive, 
together  v.lth  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 


Protession 


Walter  J.  Graham Assistant  clerk  (trom 

Jan.  1  to  June  30, 
1968). 

James  B.  Harrison Director  (Irom  Jan   1 

to  June  30.  1968) 

Roberta  M   Katson Assistant  clerk  (liom 

June  1  to  June  30, 
1958). 

Marilyn  M.  Trezise  Clerk  (from  Jan   1  to 

(Myers)   June  30,  1958) 

Nancy  J.  Tyler Assistant  clerk  ftrom 

Jan.  1  to  May  i'. 
1968:  acting  clerk 
liom  June  1  to  June 
30.  1958). 


Total 

gross 
salary 
during 
6-inonth 
period 


$3,454.80 

10.409.56 
500.  29 

4,107.62 
2.159.76 


Minority:  None. 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  committee  ex- 
penditures. 13e7-.68      ..    $36,^00.00 

A.T.ount  ot  expenditures  reported 50,952.  34 

Amount  expended  fiom  Jan.  1  to  June  30,  1968  ...    21.525.49 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1957  to 
June30,  1958.. 72.477.83 


Balance  unexpended  as  ot  June  30,  1958...    23.522. 17 

C.'.RL   D.   Pfrkins. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Education  end 
Labor. 

July   15.   1968. 
General  Subcommittee  on  Labor.  No.  4.  Rep- 

resent.\tive    John    H.    Dent.    Ciiaip.man 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  .'Vet  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  -lame.  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1.  19G8.  to  June  30.  1968.  inclusive, 
together  vith  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Name  ot  employee 


Profession 


Tot3l 
gross 
salary 
during 
6- month 
period 


Adrienne  Fields . .  Clerk  (from  Jan.  1  to        $5. 556. 18 

June  30,  1968). 
James  F.  Gallagher. Researcher  (Irom  June  96.81 

26  to  June  30,  1958). 
Robert  E  Vagley      Director  (from  Jan.  1         10,528.80 

to  June  30,  1968). 
Paul  L  Warren Assistant  clerk  (Irom  710.32 

Mar.  19  to  June  30, 

1968). 
Robert  L.  Williams Clerk-typist  (trom  Mar.      1,184.02 

11  to  May  21.  1968). 
Minority: 
Dixie  A.  Barger Research  assistant 

(from  Jan.  1  to  Jan.  418.10 

18.  1968). 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures,  1957-68.. $96,  OOP.  00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 45,399.48 


Amount  expended  from  Jan   1  to  June  30,  1968  .  .  $18,995.92 

Totalamount  expended  fiom  Jan.  3, 1967,  to 
June30.  1968 64,395.40 

Balance  unexpended  as  ot  June  30.  1968  31,604.60 

C^RL  D.  Perkins, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

July   15,   1968. 
General  Subcommittee  on  Education.  No.  5, 

Representative      Ro.man      C.       Pucinski, 

Chmrman 
To  the  Clerk  cf  the  Hcusr,: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or'  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  R«orpanlzatlon  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1.  1968.  to  June  30.  1968.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Total 

gross 

f>i,ime  of  employee 

Profession 

salary 

during 

6-monfh 

period 

Thomas  J  Gerber    . 

Asiistant  (liom  Jan   1 
to  June  30.  1968). 

$2, 607.  54 

John  F.  Jennings 

Counsel  (tiom  Jan    1 
Uj  June  30.  1968). 

7. 505. 22 

Mattie  L  Maynard. 

Clerk  (irom  Jan   1  to 
June  30.  1958). 

4,506.00 

Michael  A.  Murray 

Assistant  clerk  (trom 
Jan   1.  to  Apr.  30, 
1958). 

1,118.76 

Sharlene  A.  Fearin  an... 

Lducation  specialist 
(from  Jan   1  to  June 
30.  1968). 

5,  553. 44 

Margaret  B.  Sugg . 

Statt  director  (from 
Jan.  1  to  14,  1968). 

508.37 

Minority: 

Sue  Ann  Grimes 

Clerical  assistant 
(trom  Jan   1  to  19, 
1968). 

248.36 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  tor  committee 

expenditures.  1367-08 

$96,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 

51.231.97 

Amount  expended  trorn  h 

n.  1  to  June  30.  19(>8..-. 
nded  from  Jan.  3,  1967, 

24.377.58 

Total  amount  expe 

to  June  30.  19S8 

75.609.55 

Balance  unexpended  as  01  June  30  1958...     20.390.45 
Carl  D.  Perkins. 

Chairman. 

Jt-ly    15.   1968. 
Selective  Subcommittee  on  Education,  No. 

•j     Representative   Dominick   V.   Daniels, 

Chaip.man 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
-August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, ana  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-raonth  period  from 
January  1.  1968.  to  June  30.  1368.  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


ti.ime  ot  employee 


Total 
jross 
Profession  sal.-ry 

during 
6-rT  onth 
period 


Gayanne  Andrews Secretary(from  May  2         JG74.  67 

tn  May  31.  1958). 
Loretta  A.  Bowen..  Secretary  (from  May  893.96 

27  to  June  30, 1968). 
Helen  E  Hayden Secretary  (from  Jan.  1         3,489.70 

;o  May  30,  1968). 
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Nama  ol  (mployee 


Prolesi 


Total 
gross 
salary 
durinii 
6- month 
pariod 


Daniel  H.  Krivit. 


Minority:  Dorothy  I. 
Livingston. 


CounseKtroil  Jan.  1 
to  June30Dl968). 

Secretary  (film  Jan.  1 
to  Feb.  1,  p68). 


i».  374. 98 
513.  62 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  collmittee  ex- 

t  penditures  1967  68 | J96.M0.ro 

Amount  ot  expenditures  previously  repo  »<l------    JJ-S**"? 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  I  to  June  3  ,  196g..-    17.017.91 

Total  amount  expended  from  jd  i.  3,  1967 
to  June  30. 1968 -|^ 5'- 081^ 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  If,  1968     .    44, 918. 07 

Cabl  Di  Perkins. 

1       Chairman. 

Jttlt  8.   1968. 

COMMITTEI    ON    FOREiaN    AFFAIRS 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  cotamittee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  setjtlon  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
Augiist  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  tine  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-mcmth  period  from 
January  1,  1968.  to  June  30,  1968,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Name  ol  employee 


Prolesslon 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Boyd  Crawford Staff  administtator J13. 

Roy  J    Bullock     Senior  staff  cotisultant.     13. 

Albert  C.  F  Westphal Staff  consulta»t 13 


Franklin  J  Schupp... 


.do- 


13, 


Robert  F  Brandt       do i 12. 

Harry  C  Cromer       do A 12, 

Philip  B   Billings do 1 10, 

Marian  A.  CrarnecH do L 12, 

Melvin  0  Benson do L 10, 

Everett  E.  Bierman do L 8, 

John  J  Brady,  Jr do 1 7, 

June  Nigh       Senior  staff  Msistant  . .  9. 

Helen  C.  Mallas Staff  assistaot  8. 

Helen  L  Hashagen .do.         U  8, 

Louise  O'Brien do j. >. 

Mary  M.  Lalos do L b. 

Dons  B   McCracken do a 6, 

Jean  E  Smith do U 4, 

Mary  Burns.     do JJ^.  7. 

Robert  )   Bowen .-.  Clerical  assi*jnt 5. 


527.  42 
527.  42 
527.  42 
065.48 
933.  42 
812.46 
046.10 
780.66 
986. 90 
898.% 
001.  58 
806.10 
764.  74 
090.64 
894.  68 
387.  94 
583. 74 
832.  76 
419.42 
233. 14 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for 
expenditures  .   


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  rep    ted 


Amount  expended  Irom  Jan.  1,  1968 
1968. 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jj 
to  June  30.  1968 


Balance  unexpended  as  ol  June 
Thomas 


ommittee 


June  30. 


$235, 000. 00 
ii.lsi.  30 

61.136.60 


1,1967 


Committee  on  Governmi 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  Houi 

The   above-mentioned   c< 
committee,   pursuant   to  s4 
the  Legislative  Reorganlzai 
Public    Law    601,    79th    C( 
August    2,    1946.    as    amen( 
following  report  showing 
Blon,  and  total  salary  of 
ployed  by  It  during  the  6-i 
January  1,  1968,  to  June  3( 
together  with  total  funds 
proprlated  and  expended  b1 


152.489.90 

).  1968    .       82.510.10 

Morgan. 
Chairman. 

July   12,   1968. 
*T  Operations 

Ittee  or  sub- 
;tlon    134(b)    of 

ion  Act  of  1946, 
gress.  approved 
id,    submits    the 

le  name,  profes- 
ich  person  em- 
inth  period  from 
1968,  Inclusive, 

authorized  or  ap- 
It: 


Name  of  employee 


Prolesslon 
(Standing  or  Select 
Co..imittee) 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-monlh 
period 


Expenses:  „  

Full  Committee *^'?lf~ 

Special  Studies  Subcommittee.     38,785.96 

Military  Operations  Subcommittee 46,933.03 

Government  Activities  Subcommittee 30, 709. 15 

Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommittee.    .    .  40,455  76 
Executive  and   Legislative   Reorganization  Sub- 
committee   ^''^^^JS 

Natural  Resources  and  Power  Subcommittee 37,  369. 78 

Foreign  Operations  and  Government  Information 

Subcommittee 61,811.90 

Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee 35.319.48 

Research  and  Technical  Programs  Subcommittee  20,  n?8.  82 

SpeC4al  Subcommittee  on  Donable  Property 20. 431. 60 

Special  Subcommittee  on  Invasion  ol  Privacy 5,231.55 

Total 370,658.70 


Salaries  lull  committee: 
Chriotine  Ray  David 
James  A  L.inigan 
Miles  Q.  Romney  . 

Dolores  L.  Fel'Ootfo 

Ann  F   McLachlan . 

Charlotte  C  Bickett 

Mabel  C.  Baker 

J  Philip  Carlson 

William  H   Copenhaver 
Expenses,  full  committee: 
Travel,  publications, 
telephone,  stationery 
supplies,  etc.,  Jan.  1  to 
June  30. 1968 


Staff  director $13,527.42 

General  counsel.     ..   .  13.527.42 

Associate  general  11,779.38 
counsel 

Staff  member 6,649.08 

do                     6.475.08 

do"".'. 5,959.08 

do!'!' 5.751.30 

Minority  counsel 11.779.38 

Minority  staff  member  9.088.14 


$2,046.21 

Total 2.0«-21 


Special  Studies  Subcommittee,  Hon.  IWilliam  L  Dawson, 
Chairman 


Louis  I.  Freed Staff  administrator $11,468.82 

Jacob  N.  Wasserman Counsel 10.137.84 

Johan  T.  Benson Investigator ?Sf?-?? 

Marilyn  F  Jarvis ..  Stenographer 'ii'-^S 

John  L.  Dodson Clerical  staff  3.923.28 

Geraldean  Colevas Stenographer  (Jan.  I  958.55 

to  Jan.  31). 

Expenses 882.35 

Total $38,785.96 


Military  Operations  Subcommittee.  Hon.  Chet  Holifield,  Chairman 


Herbert  Roback -  Stall  administrator $13,527.42 

Douglas  G.  Dahlin Staff  attorney.. 8.169.30 

John  Paul  Ridgely Investigator  7,870.68 

Joseph  C.  Luman Defense  analystA 6,271.38 

Catherine  L.  Koeberlein..   Research  assistant 5,690.76 

Molhe  Jo  Hughes Clerk-stenographer 5,313.90 

Expenses 89.  59 

Total 46,933.03 


Government    Activities    Subcommittee.    Hon.    Jack    Brooks. 
Chairman 


Executive  and  Legislative  Reorganization  Subcommittee, 
Hon.  John  A.  Blatnik,  Chairman 


Name  ol  employee 


Total 
gross 
Prolesslon  salary 

during 
6-month 
period 


Elmer  W  Henderson Counsel..   $11,924.52 

Ira  \«arren  Harrison Legal  assistant 5,226.42 

Stuart  E  Bossom  do 5,226.42 

Veronica  B  Johnson Clerk 5, 959.  ('8 

Janet  A   Hurtack Secretary  (Feb.  19  to  2,158.46 

June  30). 

Expenses 1,040.56 

Total 31,535.46 


Ernest  Cornish  Bay.  ard...  Staff  administrator $11,468.82 

William  M.  Jones Counsel  (Feb.  1  to  6, 722,  05 

June  30). 

IrmaReel Clerk 5.313.90 

Lynne  Higginbotham Clerk-stenographer.   .  5.313.90 

Hulen  R.  Selman Investigator  (Jan.  1  to  785.05 

Mar.  15). 

Joseph  L.  Gibson Counsel  (Jan.  1-22,  659.35 

1968). 

Expenses «46-08 

Total 30,709.15 


Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommittee,  Hon.  L  H.  Fountain. 
Chairman 


James  R.  Naughlon Counsel $11,468.82 

Delphis  C.  Goldberg Prolessional  staff  11,468.82 

member, 

William  Donald  Gray Research  analyst 8,084.78 

Bebe  B.  Terry Clerk-stenographer 4,999.50 

Lexine  Rollins do 4,266.96 

Expenses 167.08 

ToUl 40,455.76 


Natural  Resources  and  Power  Subcommittee,  Hon.  Robert 
E.  Jones,  Chairman 


Phineas  Indrilz Counsel.   $11, 

Laurence  A   Davis Assistant  counsel 9, 

Josephine  Scheiber Research  analyst 6, 


Catherine  L.  Hartke Stenographer. 

Jack  Tait Professional  staff  mem- 
ber (Jan.  1  to  May 
12, 1968). 

Expenses 


468.87 
486. 1? 
101.  GJ 

313.1) 
828.  Ii8 


Total. 


37 


171.17 
369. IH 


Foreign  Operations  and  Government  Information  Subcommittee. 
Hon.  John  E.  Moss,  Chairman 


Nnrman  G.  Cornish. 
Vincent  J.  Augliere. 

Jack  Matteson 


James  L.  Nelligan. 
Mario  E.  Bryan 


Marcia  Bresee 

Elizabeth  Jayne  Bodecker 
Michael  A.  Taylor 


Expenses. 


Staff  administrator $11. 468,  t? 

Chief,  foreign  opera-  11. 468.  ?? 

tions. 

Chief,  government  10,379.82 

information. 

Investigator 9.014. 8S 

Counsel  (Mar.  1  to  5.003.^8 

June  30). 

Clerk 4,181.04 

Secretary 4.035.66 

Legal  analyst  (Jan.  1  1,262.96 

to  Jan.  31). 
4,9%.4J 


Total 61,811.90 


Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee. 
Hon.  Dante  8.  Fascell,  Chairman 


M  Joseph  Matan Chief  counsel $11,468.'*? 

Charles  Rothenberg Counsel 10.503.% 

Millicent  Y  Myers Stenographer 5. 313.  90 

Pearl  H.Sigel do 3.989.40 

Donald  Louis  Anderson...  Associate  counsel  1,572.32 

(Jan   1  to  Jan.  31). 

Expenses. 2.470.  58 

Total 35,319.48 


Research  and  Technical  Programs  Subcommittee,  Hon 
Henry  S.  Reuss,  Chairman 


EdnaGass      Stall  administrator $11,468.82 

Catherine  S.  Cash Secretary 4.306.62 

Francine  Shacter ...  Secretary  (Jan.  1  to  3.493.  !b 

May  26.  1968). 

Gerald  S.  Schatz Professional  staff  514.  ?2 

member  (June  15  to 

Jan.  30). 

Expenses 246.  ul 

Total 20,028.82 


Special  Subcommittee  on  Donable  Property,  Hon.  John  S. 
Monagan,  Chairman 

Peter  S.  Barash Legal  assistant $7,086.!)4 

Thomas  A.  Smith Research  analyst 7.373.28 

Clara  Kathetine  Arm-         Clerical  staff 5,959.03 

strong. 
Expenses 12.  70 

Total 20,431.60 


Special  Subcommittee  on  Invasion  of  Privacy,  Hon.  Cornelius  E. 
Gallagher,  Chairman 


Charles  P.  Witter Staff  member  (Feb.  1  $5. 209. 2t 

to  June  30). 

Expenses 22.  35 

Total 5,231.55 


July  22,  1968 
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Funds  authorized  or  approprirated  to  committee 
expenditures  (H.  Res.  109,  1027,  1160,  90th 
Cong.) $1,500,000.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported... 
Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30. 1968.. 


719.183.15 
370. 658.  70 


Total  amount  etpended  from  Jan.  3, 1967 
to  June  30,  1968 1,089^841.85 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1%8.         410.158.15 

William  L.  Dawson. 
ChairTuan.  Committee  on 

Government  Operations. 

July  3.   1968. 
commtttee  on  house  administration 

To  the  Clerk  op  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  conrunlttee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1.  1968,  to  June  30,  1968,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 

Total 
gross 

Name  of  employee  Profession  silary 

durinf 

6-monfh 

period 


Julian  P.  Langston Chief  clerk $13,546.68 

David  S.  Wolman Personnel  analyst 10,752.24 

Roberto  Gray Chief  auditor 10.046.10 

Louis  Silverman Assistant  clerk 7.302.36 

Irene  0.  Stolman jio 4.732.74 

Vivian  M.  Robinson Assistant  clerk  (minor-  3, 495.  02 

ity). 

Gurney  S.  Jaynes Assistant  clerk 4,425.54 

Rita  Stewart do 1,500.60 

CatherineG.  Young do .-.  179.02 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures.. $50,000,00 


Name  ol  employee 


Prolession 


Total 

gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Dixie  S.  Barton Clerk 

Patricia  Ann  Murray do 

Virginia  i.  Bedsole do 

Patricia  B.  Freeman.. do 

Susan  W.  Gardner do 

Salaries  paid  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  114,  90th  Cong.: 

Charles  Leppert,  Jr Assistant  counsel _. 

Lee  MctLam do 

Kathleen  Vance  ..      .     Clerk 

Edward  Gaddis Messenger 


$6,203.46 
6.203.46 
5. 703.  78 
5,636.94 
5,313.90 

10.  533.  02 
7.656.06 
5, 026. 20 
3,442,20 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee  ex-         „.„  ,„ 
penditures J180, 000.  DO 

Amount  ot  expenditures  previously  reported...  65,843.09 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,  1968  to  June  30. 
1968....   161.787.90 

Total  amount  expended  Irom  Jan.  1,  1967, 
to  June  30,  1968 127.630.99 

Balance  unexpended  as  ol  June  30,  1968...      52,  369.  01 

1  Includes  payment  ol  $2,000  to  Ernest  J.  taton  correspond- 
ence analyst,  under  contract  approved  Apr  26,  1968 

Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 

Chairman. 

July  8.  1968. 

commtttee  on  interstate  and  foreign 
Commerce 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1.  1968.  to  June  30.  1968.  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 14,432.73 

Amount  expended  from  Jan,  1,  1968,  to  June  30, 
1968 4,753.71 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1967, 
to  June  30,  1968 19.186.44 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30.  1968...    30,813.56 
Omar  Burleson, 

Chairman. 

July   9.    1968. 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursviant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  iunended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
Januaryl,  1968.  to  Jime  30,  1968,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 

Total 

gross 

Name  of  employee  Profession  salary 

during 

6-month 

period 


Sidney  L.  McFarland Professional  staff  di-        $13,  527.  42 

rector  and  engineer- 
ing consultant. 

T.  Rehard  Witmer Counsel  and  consultant     13.046.28 

on  national  parks 
and  recreatkin 

William  L.  Shafer .  Consultant  on  mining,       12,627.96 

minerals,  and  public 
lands. 

Lewis  A.  Sigler Consultant  on  Indian        10,908.42 

affairs  (from  Jan.  22, 
1968). 

t^ancy  J.  Arnold Chief  clerk 13,046.28 


Name  of  employee 


Total 
pross 
Profession  salary 

during 
6-month 
period 


Clerical  staff: 

W.  E.  Williamson Clerk 

Kenneth  J.  Painter First  assistant  clerk 

Mlarcella  Fend Assistant  clerk 

Glenn  L.Johnson Printing  editor 

Mary  Ryan Clerical  assistant 

Mildred  H.  Lang .do 

Hazel  J.  Collie Staff  assistant 

tisie  M   Karpowich Clerical  assistant 

Edwin  Earl  Thomas Staff  assistant  ..  

Marion  M.  Burson Start  assistant  (mi- 
nority). 
Professional  start: 
Andrew  Stevenson '.  Professional  staff  co- 
ordinator. 

William  J.  Dixon Professional  start 

member. 

James  M.  Menger do.. 

Robert  F.  Guthrie do 

Additional  temporary 
employees  under 
H.  Res.  168  and  354: 

Lewis  E.  Berry,  Jr Minority  counsel 

Helen  M.  Dubino Start  assistant  (minor- 
ity). 

Barbara  L.  Bullard Clerical  assistant 

(minority). 

Dolores  D.  Jones do 

John  T.  Burton Staff  assistant 

Douglas  R.  Nobles,  Jr...  Messenger  (to  May  31. 
1968). 

Edward  J.  Miller Start  assistant  (from 

June  24,  1958). 

Eleanor  A.  Dinkins Clerical  assistant 

Special  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations: 

Robert  W  Lishman Chief  counsel 

Daniel  J.  Manelli Attorney 

James  R.  Connor Start  assistant 

Elizabeth  G  Paola Clerical  assistant 

Celia  M.  Dupree Clerical  assistant  (to 

Mar.  31.  1968), 

Thomas  D.  Hart Legislative  assistant  (to 

May  12,  1968). 
George  T.Turner Special  assistant 


Name  ol  employee 


Profession 


Total 
gross 
salary 
durif!? 
6-month 
period 


Zelig  Robinson Altorney(toMar.  15,  $4,029.48 

1968). 

Russell  D.  Mosher Start  assistant 3,658.32 

S   Arnold  Smith Attorney ^'ff^o? 

William  I.  Druhan Start  assistant '•?!??? 

Dorothy  K  Cavanaugh  .  Clerical  assistant 4,666.02 

James  P.  Kelly Chiel  investigator 10,454  34 

William  D.  Kane Start  investigator 9.  436,  92 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee  ex- 
penditures  $720^000,00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 252,590.56 

Amount  expended  Irom  Jan.  1,  1968  to  June  30, 
1968 162, 953. 30 

Total  amount  expended  Irom  Jan.  3,  1967  to 
June  30,1968 415^43.86 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  July  1,1968 304.456. 14 

Harley  O.  Staggers, 

Chairman. 


July  15, 1968. 
Committee  on  the  judiciary 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
Augtist  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1968,  to  June  30,  1968,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  fimds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expanded  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 


Total 

gross 

Profession  salary 

during 

6-month 

period 


$13,649.34 
11,105.82 
6.779.22 
8.  544.  36 
5,  394. 66 
5, 394. 66 
6, 745. 02 
5,  394. 66 
4. 939. 47 
11,105.82 


13,649.34 

13.649.34 

13.649.34 
13.046.28 


13,649.34 

10,046.10 

4,  029,  06 

3.  599. 34 

5. 066. 16 

434.30 

122.15 

5.230.31 


13.649.34 
9.195.69 
9.106.44 
5, 394.  66 
2,333.01 

6,132.76 


Bess  E.Dick Staff  director       $13,527.42 

William  R.  Foley General  counsel 13.527.42 

Benjamin  L.Zelenko Counsel. 11,953.72 

Garner  J.  Cline Assistant  counsel 9,436.92 

Donald  G.Benn do     8.813.58 

Uzal  H.  Martz,  Jr Legislative  assistant...  7.798.74 

Carrie  Lou  Allen Clerical  staff 5.852.28 

Lorraine  W.  Beland do.. 5.852.28 

Gertrude  Clara  Burak do 6, 176.34 

Jane  C.Caldwell do 6,910  02 

Frances  Christy do 7,498.62 

Roberta  E.  Eisenberg do 5,448.54 

Elizabeth  G.  Meekins do 5.852.28 


Salaries  paid  Jan   1  through  June  33,  '.953  pursuant  to  H.  Res. 
40,  132,  and  1018,  90th  Cong. 


Employee 


Position 


Salary 


Appel.  Leonard Assistant  counsel  $7,002.64 

(through  Apr,  30, 

1968) 

Brightman,  Harold  W Assistant  counsel 5, 

Chellman.  Pearl Clerical  (Irom  May  1,  1, 

1968). 

Haardt.  AlmaB Clerical 4, 

Jett.  R.  Frederick Counsel 10, 

Jordan.  Mary Clerical 3, 

Kelemonick.  Michael do 4. 

Lee.  Charles  R Messenger  (through  1, 

Feb.  29.  1968) 
Logan  Sue  N  Clerical  (through 

Mar.  31.  !958). 

Lokos,  John  J.. Assistant  counsel 6, 

McGrady,  Florence  T Clerical 5. 

Polk.  Franklin  G Associate  counsel 5, 

Resweber.  Harold  J.,  Jr.,     Clerical. 4. 

Santarelli.  Donald  E Associate  counsel 5, 

Sourwine.  Mary  C Clerical  start. 4, 

Vance,  Louis  S Messenger 2. 

Zeifman,  Jerome  M Counsel 9, 


233. 14 

084. 10 

732.  74 

503.96 

396.  36 

999.50 

316.58 

260. 58 

690. 18 

132.88 

233.  14 

472.64 

233.13 

373.70 

403. 96 

252. 84 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  committee 
expenditures $500.000.00 


9.670.74       Amount  of  expendituics  previously  reported 219.084.81 
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Amount  expenderl  trom  Jan    I  thrcugt  lune  30 
1968        


Total  amount  expended  from  Ji 
llitougti  lune  30,  1968 

Balance  unexpended  as  ot  June 
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3,  1967. 


Funds  tor  Preparation  ot  United  Stales  C  de,  District  ot  Columbia 


Coite,  and  Revision  ot  I 


A.  Preparation  ot  new  edition  ul  United 
(no  year) 
Unexpended  balance  Dec.  31,  196 
Expended  Jan    1  to  June  3",  1968 

Balance  June  30,  1968 


Law^ 
ates  Code 


B    Preparation  ot  new  edition  ot  Distric 
oia  Code: 
Unexpended  balance  Dec  31,  191) 
Upended  Jan.  1  to  June  3U,  196H 

Balance  June  30,  1968 


Revision  ot  the  laws  1968: 

Unexpended  balance  Dec  31,  196 
Second  supplemental,  1968 

Tjlal 
Expended  Jan    1  to  June  30,  1968 

Balance  June  30,  1%8 


J,  1968 


U2.806. 17 

101 , 890  98 
198.109.02 


J106.430  77 
41.383.34 

65.147.43 


Dt  Colum- 


39. 803  09 
25.228.91 

14.  S74. 18 


14.686  37 
94S.U0 


15.631.37 
13.669.02 

1.962.35 


JDNE  30.  1968 
COMIHTTEE  ON  MeRCHAI*    MARINE   AND 

Fisheries 

To  Ihe  Clerk  of  the  Hi  ■  -_.. 

The  above-mentioned  colnmlttee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  s«tlon  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganizatijon  .\ct  of  11)46. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Cortgress.  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  tlje  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  «fich  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-m4)nth  period  from 
January  1.  1968.  to  June  30|.  1968.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  bjl  it: 


Njmeot  employee 


TotJl 

gross 

Profefsion  s-'hry 

during 

6-ironth 

period 


Jotin  M.  Orewry.    - 

Bernard  J   Zincke 

Ned  P  Everett. 
Arthur  Pankoot.  Jr... 
Robert  I.  McElrv 
William  B.  Wintield 
Fi,inces  P  Still 
Ruth  E.  Brookshire 
Vera  A.  Barker. 
Virginia  L  Noah. 
Investigating  stall: 

Gus  Bakas. 

William  B,  Wmlieid 

Donald  A   Walt 

Albert  J   Dennis.      — 

Norman  M.  Barnes    ... 

Lucye  L  Summers . 

Diane  G   Kirchenbauer. 

Jane  C.  Woicik 

Ronald  L  Schwartz 


Chiel  counsel 
Counsel 
do 
Minority  coi 
Chiet  clerk 
Clerk   . 
Assistant  d 

.do. 
Secretary  . 
..      do 


Counsel 

Clerk.. 

Editor 

Investigator 
.   ..do. 
Secretary 

do 

.   ...do 

Assistant  c 


isel. 


rk. 


I  Ik. 


$13.?'27.  42 
12.933.42 
11.143.38 
11,180.91 
11.760.  .!2 
?.  %2.  26 
6.962.31 
b.  717.  70 
G,  C62.  82 
6. 028.  to 

8. 066. 46 
5. 924.  52 

7.276.20 
6.962.34 
3. 052. 92 
4.187.64 
3. 285.  06 
5.233.14 
3S0. 19 


Funds  .lulhoiized  or  appropriated  lor  fimmittee 
expenditures f- J270.00aOO 

Amount  ot  expenditures  previously  rep|rted_._.^-..    103,273.54 
Amount  expended  trom  Jan.  1  to  June 

Total  amount  expended  trom  J 
to  lune  30,  1968     i 

Balance  unexpended  as  ol  June 
Edward  A 


),  1968..      54,724.28 

3,  1967, 

157.997.82 

0,1968.      112.002.18 

Garmatz. 
Chairman. 


Committee  on  Post  Office 
To  the  Cleru  of  the  Hou 
The  above-mentioned  c 
committee,  pursuant  to  si 
the  Legislative  Reorganiza 
Public  Law  601.  79th  O 
August  2,  1946.  as  amen 
following  report  showing 


Jdly  18,  1968. 
kND  Civil  Service 

:imittee   or  sub- 

tlon    134(b)    of 

on   Act    uf    ls)46. 

gress.    approved 

<J(ed,   submits    the 

name,  profes- 


sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1968,  to  June  30.  1968.  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it ; 


Name  ol  employee 


Standing  committee  staft : 
Johnson,  Charles  E 

Bray   B  Benton   . 
f^arliny,  lohn  H 
Irvine,  Wll.am  A 
Ka;y,  Theodore  James 
Fortune,  Francis  C 

Thornton  Elsie  E 
Wells.  Barbara  M 
Simons.  Blanche  M 
Snipe";  Jujtine  P 
Berner,  loan  H. 


Total 

;ross 

Profession  Salary 

during 

6-month 

period 


Chiet  counsel  and  staff 

director 
Associate  statt  director 
Coun;?! 

Assistant  stah  director 
Senior  staff  assistant 
Coordina'Dr  (trom  Apr 

1    1968) 
Executive  secretary 
Secretary 
do 
do 
Secretary  (to  Mar.  31, 

1968). 


J13.  527.42 

13.347.78 
13.347  78 
13,347  78 
12.915.19 
5,127.87 

7,406.17 
6,170  71 
5, 980.  88 
5. 448.  'j4 
2,  566. 44 


Investigative  Start.  Pursuant  to  H.  Res.  209,  210.  and  1053,  90th 
Cong.,  2d  Sess. 


Atviiu,  RatacI,  Jr.  Statt  intern  (from 

June  20,  1968). 

Bates,  Kathryn  E Secretary     . 

Barton.  Richard Statt  assistJfit 

Berner  Joan  H Secretary  (trom  Apr. 

I.  1968) 


Bingaman,  Deanne  L 

Carroll,  Patri:ia  G    . 

Davis.  Stewart  A.  . 
Devlin.  Ralph  I 


Secretary  (from  Mar. 

15,  1968) 
Statt  assijtaiil(trom 

r.lar   1    1C68). 
Statt  assistant 
Sta«  member. 


Flanagan.  Carol  A Secretary 

-  '  ~  CoirOhiator  (Feb. 

'.lar.  31,  1968) 


Fortune,  Francis  C. 
Frink,  Gary  R 


l,to 


Stan  member  (to  Mar. 

31,  1968) 
Secretary 
Staff  member  (trom 

May  1.  1968). 

Statt  assistant 

do 


Green,  Thelma  R 

Karoly,  Edmund  R. . 

Keating,  Michael  M. 

Kennedy,  Thomas  R... 

Marshall,  John Staff  assistant  (to 

May  31,  1968). 

Matchett,  Francis  T Investigator  

McGuire,  Verna  J Clerk-typist  Orom 

May  17.  1968,  to 
June  30  1968). 

Napier,  Margaret  G Clerk-stenographer 

Pendleton.  Maria  R Document  clerk 

Peters,  Dorothy  L Staff  sssistant 

Powell,  John  W do 

Sugg,  Margarets.. Staff  assistant  (trom 

Mar.  1,  1968,  to 
June  30,  1968). 

Tansill,  Helen  C Stenographer 

Vaughn.  Evelyn  F Clerk-lypist  .  

Ward,  Ella  R    Staff  assistant 

Ward,  Sara  L Secretary 

Wenchel,  Anne  t Typist  (summer  em- 
ployee from 
June  10.  1968) 

Williss.  Donna  Linn Secretary —    

Woolever,  James  J Staft  intern  (from 

June  24.  1968). 


J15I,78 

4. 579. 38 
6.776.33 
1.799.67 

2.  357.  09 

2. 403. 96 

6. 454.  74 
9.  423.  08 
4. 026. 86 
3.418.58 

5.  484.  06 

5.132.88 
2.501.74 

4. 852. 80 
7.144.02 
2.873.95 

5.281.16 
733.  76 


3.481.44 
5.552.93 
5.160.77 
6.200.19 
2.  403. 96 


3.381.16 
3. 658.  32 

6.  745.  02 

4.948.76 

279.  89 


3,658.32 
121.38 


Contract  Consultants,  pursuant  to  H   Res.  209,  210.  and  1053, 
90th  Congress,  2d  Session 

Moore,  George  M Civil  service  consultant.     $7,500.00 

Winslow  Joseph  E Position  classification 

consultant         ....      12.500.00 
Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

exoenditures -.         595.000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported .     233.  CI  1. 55 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,  1%8  to  June  30, 

1968....   144.168,47 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,  1967 

to  June  30.  1968       .         . 377.180.02 

Balance  unexpended  as  ol  June  30.  1968..     217.819.98 

Thaddeus  J.  DULSKI, 

Chairman. 

June  30.  1968 
Committee  on  Public  Works 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee. pur^uant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public    Law    601,    79th    Congress,    approved 


August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1.  1968.  to  June  30.  1968.  inclusive 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  ol  employe* 


Prcfession 


Richard  J.  Sullivan 
Joseph  R  Brennan 
Lester  Edelman 


Chiton  W  Enfield.. 
Stephen  V.  Feeley. 
Dorothy  A.  Beam.. 


Meriam  R  Buckley 

Sterlyn  B  Carroll 

Anne  C  Kennedy 

Investigating  staff  (H 
Res  248) 

Maurice  B  Tobin 

Audrey  G  Warren  ... 

Robert  F  Spence 

Augusta  B  Peterson 
Eria  S  Youmans  . . 
Sheldon  S.  Gilbert... 


Chiet  counsel  

Engineer  consultant 

Counsel  (as  ol  May  2. 
1968). 

Minority  counsel 

Subcommittee  clerk 

Executive  staff  assist- 
ant. 

Staff  assistant 

do 


T"ti| 
gross 
-.alary 
during 
5- month 
period 


J13.527  4' 
8.943  ;' 
3. 607.  i7 

13.270  ro 

8. 665. 3^ 
7.798  74 

5.911!  -'i 
4.932  /« 
4.866  :  J 


Jeannine  A  Marcoui  . 
Florence  S  Spaulding. 

Sara  B  Hilber    

Judy  Ann  Marshall 


Harvey  C.  Simms,  Jr. 

Special  Subcommittee  on 
the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Program: 

Walter  R  May 

John  P  Constandy 

Robert  L   May     

George  H.  Martin  


Subcommitta*  clerk... 

.  ..  do  

do    

do 

Minority  staft  assistant 

Minority  staff  assistant 

(asot  Apr  1,  1968). 

Statt  assistant    

Minority  staff  assistant. 

do 
Clerical  .issistant  (ter- 
minated M  'r.  31, 

1968).  

Clerical  assistant  (as  ol 
June  3.  1968) 


9.627  fS 
8.  3?0  '0 
6. 583  , ! 
6.583  ^ 
6.271  :.■ 
3.625.  ..:■ 


706.  t'4 
194. 


Salvatore  J  O'Amico. 

John  P.  O'Hara 

Carl  J.  Lorenz.  Jr 

Robert  G  Lawrence. . 
George  M  Kopecky.. 
Sherman  S.  Willse... 


Paul  R  S.  Yates 

Kathryn  M.  Keeney.. 
Stuart  M  Harrison... 
Mildred  E.  Rupert.... 

Agnes  M.  GaNun 

Shirley  R.  Knighten.. 
Martha  A  Downie... 


Chief  counsel 

Assistant  chief  counsel 

Minority  counsel 

Administrative  Assist- 
ant (terminated  Jan. 
31,  1968). 

Associate  counsel  

do 

do 

..     .do 

Chief  investigator 

Professional  staff 
member. 

Minority  professional 
stall  member. 

Chiet  clerk 

Staff  assistant  

do 

do 

do 

Minority  staff  assistant. 


4.181.;4 

1.681.f0 
332.  iJ 


13.501.74 

12.627.96 

12.  551.b3 

1.775.49 


9.701  40 
9.701.4*5 
9.849.  1? 
8.588.:E 
11.918.  !6 
9.701.46 

9.479.94 

6. 257. 82 
7.071.30 
5. 106. 18 
4.946.16 
4. 260. 35 
4.619.34 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  tor  committee 

expenditures i  $460,000.1: 

■   550.000.  tu 


1.010.  000.  CC 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported . . .  420. 892.  CC 
Amount  expended  from  Jan  1.  196s  to  June  30. 

1968....   '219.938.47 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3. 1967 

toJune33.  1%8 640.831.24 

Balance  unexpended  as  ot  June  30, 1968  .  369, 168. 76 


I  H.  Res.  248. 

'  H.  Res.  1071. 


George  H.  Fallon. 

Chairman. 

July  17.  1968. 
Committee  on  Rules 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentloi.ed  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  ol 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1.  1968.  to  June  30.  1968.  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Juhj  22,  1968 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


Name  ot  employee 


Profession 


Tofjl 
gross 
saliry 
during 
6-nionth 
period 


Laurie  C.  Battle. 


Robert  D  Hynes,  Jr 
Mary  Spencei  Forrest 
William  F   Poiter... 
Winitred  L.  Watts 
Jonna  Lynne  Cullen 


.  Counsel,  Standing 
Committee  (P) 
Minority  Counsel  (P) 
.  Assistant  Counsel  (P). 

Staft  Member  (L) 

.  Sccietary  (C)         

.  Secretary  (C)  (trom 
June  1). 


$13,527.42 

9. 829.  56 
7.798,74 
5.132.88 

5.026,20 
708.96 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  committee  ex- 
penditures $5,000.00 


July  1.  1968, 
Committee    on    Standards   of   Official 
Conduct 

To  the  Clebk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1.  1968,  to  June  30.  1968.  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 

Amount  expended  trom  Jan.  1  to  June  30,  1968. 


1.617.50 
680. 99 


Total  amount  expended  trom  Jan.  10,  1967  to 
June30.  1968 ■        _^298._49 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30,  1968 2.701.51 

William  M.  Colmer. 

Chairman. 

July  10.  1968. 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  J^ub- 
committee.  pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1.  1968,  to  June  30.  1968.  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Total 

cross 

Name  of  employee  Profession  salary 

durinp 

6-nionth 

ijerioQ 


Charles  F.  Ducander Executive  director-  $13,527.42 

chief  counsel. 

John  A.  Carstarphen.  Jr..  Chief  clerk-counsel 13,046,28 

Philip  B.  Yeager Counsel..            13.046.28 

W.  H.  Boone Chief  technical  con-  1 3. 046.  28 

sultant. 

Frank  R.  Hammill.Jr Counsel .-  12.533,44 

Mary  Ann  Robert Secretary,... 5.488.86 

EmilyDodson   do 5.260.00 

Carol  F  Rodgers ..do 5.132.88 

June  C.  Stafford do 5.132.88 

Virginia  Robison.    do -  5. 132.  88 

Investigating  staff: 

Richard  P.  Hines Staff  consultant 12.069,66 

James  E.Wilson Technicalconsultant...  12.069.66 

Peter  A.  Gerardi do 12.069.66 

Harold  A  Gould do '^-"^J^S 

Philip  P.  Dickinson     do.       10.559.82 

Joseph  M.  Felton Counsel 7.243.50 

Richard  E.  Beeman Minorityclerk  (from  1,833.24 

June  1). 

Frank). Giroux Clerk 6.380.04 

Elizabeth  S.  Kernan  ...  Scientific  research  6.162.78 
assistant. 

Denis  C.  Quigley Publications  clerk 4.679.40 

Kieran  U.  Cashman Secretary 4,247. 17 

MarthaN.Re's do 2.943.36 

Richard  K.  Shullaw Assistant  publications  1.257.60 

clerk. 

GeorgeB.Hartzoglll...  Clerical  assistant  50.00 
(from  June  26). 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures - $550.000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 232. 879. 65 

Amount  expended  from  Dec.  31,  1957  to  June  30, 
1968.... 133.481.11 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1967 
to  June  30,  .968 366. 360. 76 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30,  1968...    183.639.  24 

George  P.  Millek, 

Chairman. 


N.ime  ot  employee 


Pro'ession 


Tntnl 
jiross 
s  ilaiy 
duiiiig 
6-nionth 
pcricri 


John  M  Swanner  ...          Staff  diiectoi           .  $11.393  16 

Hennett  V^lfe               ..  Assistant  staff  director.  10.454.34 

Naiiann  R   Mackenzie  .   .  Secretary 6.271.38 

lerrpie  W  Whiltington.      .   Assistant  clerk ..  2.901.15 

Ute  Debus             Assistant  clerk  (tiom  ?.  774   15 

Mar    1,  1968) 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  tor  comirittee 
expendituies(H   Res  871,  Sept  21,1967) $10,000.00 

Amount  ol  expenditiiies  previously  reported. 244.64 

Amount  expende.1  liom  Jan   1.  1958  to  lune  30. 
1968  ..  -      2.m60 

Total  amount  expended  trom  Sept  21.  1957 
toJune30  1968  3.138.24 

Balance  unexpended  asot  June  30,  1968..         6.861  76 

Mei.vin  Price, 

Chairman. 


July   11,   1968, 
Committee  on  U.v-American  Activities 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Leglsl.atlve  Reorganization  Act  of  1P46. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  19S8,  to  June  30,  1968,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


N,.me  ol  employee 


Profession 


Total 
cross 
•iilary 
during 
5-inonlh 
period 


Standing  committee: 

Donald  T.  Appcll Investigator  

Anniel  Cunningham Chiet  ol  files  and 

reference. 

Helen  M.  Gittings Research  analyst 

Juliette  P.  Joray Recording  clerk 

Francis  J.  McNamara...  Stal  director        

Isabel  B.  Nagel  Secretary  to  counsel 

(Resigned  Apr  30, 
1958) 

Josephines.  Randolph..  Clerk-stenographer 
(transferred  trom 
investigation  com- 
mittee May  1,  1968.) 

Chester  D.  Smith General  counsel 

Mary  M.  Valente    Administrative 

secretary. 

Lorraine  H.  Veley Secretary  to 

investigators. 

William  A.  Wheeler Investigator  

Investigation  committee: 

Eve  C  Butler Secretary  to  counsel 

(Appointed  Feb.  1, 
1968) 

Daniel  Butler Assistant  documents 

clerk. 


$10,609.40 
6. 536.  22 

6.615.82 
8. 302. 38 
13.527,42 
3, 632. 36 


1,-37?.  26 

12,551.58 
6,936.18 

e,  132. 88 

9,923.04 

3,064.95 

3. 533. 88 


Name  ot  employee 


Profession 


Investigation  committee — 

Continued 

John  F.  Capossela Assistant  documents 

clerk  (Resigned 
June  30.  1%8  ) 

Mary  Jo  Chaprr.an Clerk-stenogiapher 

Jean  W.  turn  Secretary  to  staff 

director 


Inlormation  analyst 
Cleik-stenographer 
Fditor    ..... 
Clerk-typist      


Susan  Kay  Daniels     . 
Hoience  B  Doyle 
Llizabcth  L  tdinger 
Rochelle  E.  ipstein 

Kathryn  Fogle     do. 

tmily  R   Francis.    I niormation  analyst    .. 

James  W  Freeman Clerk-typist  (appointed 

June  17,  1968) 

James  L  Gallagher Research  analyst     .     . 

Paul  C  Higgins  .   Intormatinn  classitier  . 

Dons  R.  Jaeck Inlormation  analyst    .. 

Mildred  V.  James Fitecleik  

loit  2.  Kobal        Information  classitier 

(resigned  June  15, 

1968). 
BR  McConnnn,  Jr.    .     Investigaloi     ... 
William  J.  .McMahon ...     I  nvestigatoi  (appointed 

Mbi    18.  1968) 
Philip  R  Manuel Investigator  (resigned 

Feb  28  1966) 


22695 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


$2,878.50 


2.542.62 
4,472.64 

2. 822. 22 
3.239  22 
5.911.50 
2.437  08 
2,613.42 
3,  540.  42 
210.76 


Kathleen  C  Marche 


Robert  H   Mehattey. 
E.  Anne  Meiselman. . 


Artie  Moreland.. 

J.  Jefferson  Moss,  Jr.. 

Soptiia  Cottrell  Maxon 


Inlormation  cla'.sitier 

(apicinted  May  20, 

!968) 
Reseaich  consultant . . . 
Intorination  classifier 

(appointed  June  24, 

1968) 
Secretaiy  to  general 

counsel 
Cl-ik-lvt  isl(3ppoii.led 

June  !,  iS56). 
Information  c'assitier 

(resigned  Apr.  30, 

1%8). 

Liocuiients  clerk 

rr,uii<;el - 

liitoiniation  analyst 
Research  analyst 


David  E    Muffley,  Jr. 

Allied  1^   rJiltie . 

Maureen  P  Onliich.. 

f.lira  T   Ptah 

Katharine  Phillips ;,»ilcrihorad  operator. 

Peggy  F,  Pixley.  .         .   Idilonal  assistant 

Wiliiaiii  T   Poole Heseaah  sssistant-  .. 

Rosella  A   Furrfy Clerk-typist.  . 

Josephine  S  Randolph      Cleik-stenoRiapher 
(transtened  to 
standing  committee 
May  1.  1968). 

Invebiifcator 

Clftk-'jtenographer  .. 

do  ...      

Intori.alion  analyst 
(reitii-ned  Apr.  30. 
1968): 

Rcseaich  analyst 

Clerk-stenoprapt.er 


Herbert  Romerstein. 
Freda  J,  Sheppairt. . 
Li.irta  E.  Spirt  . . 
Le!a  Mae  b'lies 


Donald  1.  S*epny,  Jr. 
Barbara  C.  Sweeny.. 


bylvia  J.me  V/ebre  Clerk-typist  (appoir.ted 

June  1,  1968) 

Neil  E    Wetterinan liwe'.tigator    . 

Billie  Wheeler   .        ..     Cleik-stenographer.. 


6.271.38 
2.722.74 
3,219.54 
2, 649.  56 
2, 495. 84 


6.t90  18 
•:.U81.97 

2.  868.  28 

£20. 18 


7.  840.  74 

105.89 


4,855.78 

451.63 

1.919.('0 


3.730.32 
11.218.48 
3.  396.  36 
3.903.48 
3.  304. 68 
3. 396. 36 
3. 363. 60 
632  50 
4.134.78 


5. 439.  05 
t.  556. 18 
3. 141.  GO 
i. 633. 16 


6. 040.  56 

J.JS3.98 
L451.63 

t,  /•!;9.  42 
2.542.62 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures $725,000.00 

Amount  ot  expenditures  previously  ie(>0'led. . .         541. 314.00 
Amount  expended  tiom  Jan.  1.  1%8  to  June  30, 
1968  .       167.727.28 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3.  1967 
to  June  30.  1968 509.C41.28 

Balance  unexpended  as  cl  June  30,  1958..    215,958.72 

E.  E.  Willis. 

Chairman. 


July  15.  1968. 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affaihs 

To  the  Cierk  of  tise  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  cm- 
ployed  by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1.  1968.  to  June  30,  1968,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


22696 


Name  ot  amployee 


Prole*  ion 


tall 
Id.. 


Standing  committee: 

Oliver  t.  Meadows Slaft  directo 

Edwin  B  Patterson Counsel. 

John  R.  Holden .  Prolessional 

member 

Biily  E.  Kirby Prolessional 

George  W.  Fisher Clerk 

Helen  A.  Biondi Assistant  cle 

Alice  V.  Matthews Clerk-slenog  ipher... 

-     George  J  Turner  Assistant  cle 

Wilma  Jean  Johnson  ...  Clerk-stenogjpher. 

Morvie  Ann  Colby do  . 

Investigative  stall: 

Ma)orie  J.  Kidd do. 

Audrey  A.  Powelson do. 

Patricia  I   Wilton do 

Thomas  R  Link do. 

Marc  L.  Black do. 

William  L  Sweet,  Jr....  Clerk-intern 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor 
expenditures 


1175.000.00 
Amount  ol  expenditures  previously  rep<  ted...-.      75.4M.98 


Amount  expended  trom  Jan.  1,  1968,  I 
1968 


Total  amount  expended  Ifom  J 
to  June  30,  1%8 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


July  22,  1968 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
5-month 
period 


$12. 
12. 
U. 

9, 
12. 
7, 
b. 
5. 
i. 
5, 

4, 

4, 
4, 
1, 


780. 66 
780.66 
443.  80 

479.  94 
780.66 
498. 62 
717.70 
717.70 
866.26 
&&6. 18 

.  %*.  02 
187.64 
029. 04 

,  495.  27 
298.70 
298.  70 


)mmiltee 


June  30. 


27.063.54 


1,  1967, 


Balance  unexpended  as  ol  June 
Olii 


102.548.52 

1%8..-       72.451.48 


Committee   on   Ways 


E.  Teaoue. 

Chairman. 


July  10,   1968. 
AND   Means 


To  the  Clerk  of  the  Hou  e: 

The  above-mentioned  ccjunlttee   or  sub 
committee,    ptirsuant    to   » 
the  Legislative  Reorganlza 
Public    Law    601.    79  th    Co 
August    2,    1946.    as    amenc  sd.    submits    the 
t'ollowlng  report  showing  t  le  name,  profes 
slon,   and   total  salary   of  i  ach   person   em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-mi  inth  period  from 


January  1,  1968,  to  June  3( 


together  wlt.i  total  funds  ;  .ithorlzed  or  ap 
propriated  and  expended  bjit: 


Name  ot  employee 


Proti 


Leo  H.  Irwin Chielcoun 

Jan.  10,  1 


John  M.  Martin,  Jr   Assistant  cl  si  counsel 


William  H.  Quealy. 


(P)to  Ja 
chiel  cou 
Irom  Jan 
Minority  CO 


Raymond  Oriscoll 


John  Patrick  Baker Protessiona  jssistani 

(P)to  Jai    10,  1968; 

assistant    iiel 

counsel  Ism  Jan. 

11,  1968. 
..  Protessiona 

(P) 

JamesW.  Kelley do 

Harold  Lamar do 

Florence  Burkett Staff  assista|t  (C). . 

Virginia  Butler do 

William  C.  Byrd do 

Shirley  Furnier do 

Grace  Kagan do. 

June  Kandall do 

Jerry  Knebe' do. 

Elizabeth  Price do 

Jean  Ratlift do 

Susan  Saylor Staff  assista||t(C) 

(from  Jur    10) 

GloriaShaver Staff  assisU  1(C) 5.771.52 

Eileen  Sonnett do....l 5,286.% 

Walter  Stallord Staff  assistait  (C)  6,450.42 

(to  June  9. 
Susan  Taylor Staff  assistA (C) 7,171.56 


tlon  134(b)  of 
on  Act  of  1946, 
igress,    approved 


1968,  inclusive. 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-monlh 
period 


(C)  to 


10,  1968; 
el  (C) 
1.  1968. 
isel(P) 


$751. 52 
13.517.44 


13,527.54 
13,259.95 


issistant       11,766.72 


11.368.62 
10,752.24 
4.779.42 
6.  305.  34 
3.771.36 
4. 545.  02 
6, 305.  34 
6. 838.  08 
3.658.32 
4. 273.  56 
3,127.86 
304.21 


Ntmt  of  employee 


Prolessk)n 


Total 

gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Richard  Wilbur StaH  assistant  (C)  $1,400.03 

(from  June  10). 

Hughk>n  Greene Document  clerk 4.866.12 

Walter  Little do.. 4,866.12 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee  ex- 
penditures   $50.000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 5. 302. 04 

Amount  expended  tram  Jan.  1  to  June  30,  1963...      1.863.25 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,  1967  to 
June30,  1968 7. 165. 29 

Balance  unexpended  as  ol  June  30.  1968...    42.834.71 
Wilbur  D.  Mills. 

Chairman. 


July   1,  1968. 
Joint   Commfttee  on  Defense   Production 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
Augttst  2.  1946.  as  .amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1.  to  June  30.  1968.  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Name  ol  employee 


Profession 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Harold  J.  Warren Clerk  and  counsel $11,468.82 

Joseph  0.  Lewis Professional  staff  7,168.16 

member. 

Richard  L  Still do 5.224.05 

George  T.  Ault do 7.990.62 

James  T.Entrekin do ^■lllll 

Cary  H.  Copeland do '-(l?!? 

Mattie  I.  Echols SecreUry 4.181.04 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  committee  ex- 
penditures  - m  390. 00 

Amount  ot  expenditures  previously  reported 43.875.37 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,  to  June  30,  1968...  40.301.59 

Total  amount  expended  Irom  July  1, 1967  to 

June  30, 1968 84,176.96 


Balance  unexpended  as  ol  June  30,  1968...-      6,213,04 

Wright  Patman, 

Chairman. 


July  9,  1968. 

Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1968.  to  June  30.  1968,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It : 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total 
gross 
salary 
durin; 
6-montli 
pericd 


L  N  Woodworth Chief  of  staff    .  $14. 

Lincoln  Arnold .       .  Assistant  cmel  ol  stalf.  13. 

Nicholas  A  Tomasulo Legislation  counsel 12. 

Robert  R  Smyers .    .  Refund  counsel 12, 

James  H  Symons Statistical  analyst 11, 

Alan  P.  Murray .  Economist 11, 

Grace  T  Gunn  Statistical  analyst 11, 

Earl  V  Wilielts Legislation  counsel 7. 

James  M  LaMarche      ...   Administrative  assist-  9. 
ant 

Harrison  B   McCawley Refund  attorney -  8. 

Albert  Buckberg     .    ...  Economist 7. 

Herbert  L.  Cnabot Attorney 7. 

Joseph  P  Spellman do 7. 

Joseph  E  Fink Statistical  clerk. 7, 

Anastasia  Connaughton do 7, 

Michael  E.  Fox .  Attorney 7, 

Dennis  P   Bedell      do 6. 

Ger.ir(l  L  Ouellstte              Refund  attorney  5. 

William  B  Forti                   Economic  assistant 5. 

Joanne  B.  McDermott.-.    Secretary 5. 

lames  L  Boring...   Refund  attorney 4, 

Blanche  F  Nagro Secretary 4. 

Linda  R  Savage do 4, 

Elizabeth  L  Ruth do 4, 

June  B.  Matthews do 3. 

Mary  W.  Gattie. do 3. 

Bernard  M  Shapiro Attorney 4, 

Richard  P.  Trotter do 3. 

Leon  W  Klud Economic  assistant 3, 

Marcia  C  Bailey Secretary 3, 

Sheila  L.  Johnson do 3, 

Cecilia  J.  Grimm do 1, 

Jamie  L.  Daley do 3, 

Blanche  Schwartz do 

John  Broadbenl  Attorney 3, 

Sharon  M.  Feinsilber Secretary 1, 

Linda  Buckley do 


368  74 
644  ;j 
1U7,3.' 
031.  8'J 
S7I  ,5 
415  :i 
018 
849 
143  1  , 

983  1 
454.  :i 
471.  1 
890  (  ' 
714.  M 
714.  t) 
137.1,7 
844. ... 
730.1,.' 
457.  a 
394  66 
600  4  J 
412.34 
293. 4. > 
492.68 
651.;,- 
967.  i6 
456.25 
209.71 
053. 60 
,442.:u 
151.  'j6 
,698.17 
771.3) 
357.78 
589.73 
,267.4« 
248.94 


Appropriation $480,000.0) 

Supplemental 16.200.0] 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  com- 
mittee expenditures 496.200.1 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported  (July  1 

to  Dec.  31 ,  1 967) 222. 802. 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30. 1968....  234,889. 

Total  amount  expended  from  July  1 ,  1967  to 
June  30, 1958 457, 692. 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  July  1,  1968. 


38,507.83 


Russell  B.  Long, 
U.S.  .Senate,  Chairman. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2075.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  chapter  47  (Uniform  CJode 
of  MUltary  Justice)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  deferment  of  sentence 
to  confinement  during  appellate  review,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2076.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil 
Defense.  Department  of  the  Army,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  projserty  acquisitions  of 
emergency  supplies  and  equipment  made 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  10952  for  the 
quarter  ending  June  30,  1968,  pursuant  to 
subsection  201(h)  of  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

2077.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  activities 
carried  on  by  the  Geological  Survey  during 
the  reporting  period  January  1  through  June 
30,  1968,  pursuant  to  section  2  of  the  act 
of  September  5.  1962  (Ptiblic  Law  87-626); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Aflfairs. 


.Juhj  22,  1968 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  weie  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HR.  18786.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act  of 
1964  for  certain  employees,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  1766).  Referred  to  the 
Corrunittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judlcl- 
;^ry.  S.  1073.  An  act  to  remove  arbitrary 
limitations  upon  attorneys'  fees  for  services 
rendered  in  proceedings  before  administra- 
tive agencies  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No 
1773),  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


Mr,  RODINO:  (>3mmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  15634,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Carlos 
M,  Perez-Abreu  (Rept,  No,  1769).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DOWDY:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R,  15969.  A  bill  to  confer  U.S.  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  Sp4c  Klaus  Josef 
Strauss  (Rept.  No,  1770).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HR.  16238.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Orlando  Balea  (Rept.  1771).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CAHILL:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  18174.  A  bijl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jacques 
Charbonnlez  ^^epx,.  No.  1772).  Referred  to 
the  Whole  Housi 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR.  11085.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gomez 
Rafael  Pascual  and  his  wife.  Santa  Maria  de 
Pascual  Yolanda  del  Carmen,  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  1755).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  11253.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Moussakhani;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1756).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CAHILL:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  12860.  A  bill  for  the  relief  Dr.  Luis 
Flavenet  (Rept.  No.  1757).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DOWDY:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  14016,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr,  Augusto 
Usategui  iRept,  No,  1758),  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House, 

Mr.  MacGREGOR:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R  15174.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Ernesto  Jose  Giro  (Rept,  No.  1759),  Referred 
10  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGH.'^N:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  772.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Vloleta  V.  Oretaga  Brown  (Rept.  No.  1760). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S,  1069.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr, 
Chung  Chick  Nahm;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1761).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  1327.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Samad  Momtazee  (Rept.  No.  1762),  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  1354,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Bong  Oh  Kim  (Rept,  No.  1763).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2371.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Herman  J.  Lohmann  (Rept.  No.  1764).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House, 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2477,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr, 
Fang  Luke  Chiu  (Rept,  No.  1765),  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House, 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H  R.  15210.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Ramon  R.  Azaret  (Rept.  No.  1767),  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR,  15476,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
Jorle  J,  Hottenroth;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1768).  Referred  to  the  Ckjmmlttee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILlA   AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  tif  rule  XXII.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  July   17, 

1968,  the  following  bill  was  introduced  on 
July  19.  1968: 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.R,  18785,  A    bill    making   appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  fcr  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1969.  and  for  other  purposes, 

[Submitted  July  22,  1968\ 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  intrcxiuced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
Bv  Mr,  PHILBIN: 
H.R.    18786.  A   bill   to   amend  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964 
for  certain  employees,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of   California: 
H.R.  18787.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United   States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty  if  any  of  certain  relatives  of 
such  member  dies,  Is  captured,  is  missing  in 
action,  or  is  totally  disabled  as  a  result  of 
sexvlce  In  the  Armed  Forces  m  Vietnam;   to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND : 
H.R,  18788.  A   bill   to   create   a   catalog   of 
Federal  assistance  programs,   and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  (government 
Operations. 

H.R.  18789.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Commis- 
sion  for    the   Improvement    of    Government 
Management  and  Organization;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
HR,  18790.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty   if  certain  relatives   of  such 
member  died  or  become  totally  disabled  while 
serving    in    the    Armed   Forces    in    Vietnam; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  GARiLATZ : 
H.R.  18791,  A    bill    to    eliminate    require- 
ments for  disclosure  of  construction  details 
on  passeger  vessels  meeting  prescribed  safety 
standards;    to  the   Committee   on   Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD : 
H.R.  18792.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  pay  the  special  pay  authorized 
under  section  310  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code,  to  certain  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  held  captive  in  North  Korea;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr,  OTTINGER : 
H.R.  18793.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to 
combat  area  duty  if  any  of  certain  relatives 
of  such  member  dies,  is  captured,  is  missing 
in  action,  or  is  totally  disabled  as  a  result  of 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
H.R.  18794,  A    bill    to    require    a    uniform 
time   for   the   release   of   election   results   in 
presidential  elections;   to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration, 

By  Mr,  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
H,R.  18795.  A   bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restore  the  provi- 
sions permitting  the  deduction,  without  re- 
gard to  the  3-percent  and  1 -percent  floors,  of 
medical  expenses  Incurred  for  the  care  of  in- 
dividuals 65  years  of   age   and   over:    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
By  Mr,  RUPPE : 
HR.  18796,  A  bill  to  provide  partial  reim- 
bursement for  losses  incurred  by  commercial 
fishermen   as   a   result   of  State-Imposed   re- 
strictions   on    commercial    fishing;     to    the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine   and   Fish- 
eries, 

By  Mr,  ASHMORE: 
H,R.  18797.  .\  bill  to  revise  the  law  govern- 
ing contests  of  elections  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

HR.  18798.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Capitol 
Guide  Service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  CAREY  ( by  request)  : 
H.R,  18799,  A  bill  to  "approve  Public  Law 
9-189  of  the  territory  of  Guam,  entitled  ".'Vn 
act  to  add  chapter  6  to  title  XXII.  to  amend 
sections  4004.  21000.  21002,  21003,  21201, 
21204.  21206.  21208,3.  and  21214  of.  and  to  re- 
peal section  21208,2  of.  the  Government  Code 
of  Guam,  relative  to  the  Guam  Power  Au- 
thority." and  Public  Law  9-190  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Guam,  entitled  "An  act  to  add  chapter 
7  to  title  XXII  of  the  Government  Code  of 
Guam,  relative  to  Guam  Power  Authority 
revenue  bonds";  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr,  CULVER : 
H,R,  18800,  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  reduced 
rate  transportation  for  certain  additional 
persons  on  a  space-available  basis;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, 

HR.  18801,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  insurance  proceeds  received  by  an 
individual  to  cover  additional  living  expenses 
during  a  period  when  he  has  lost  the  use  of 
his  residence  by  reason  of  fire.  wind,  flood, 
or  other  casualty;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.R.  18802.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty  if  any  of  certain  relatives  of 
such  member  dies.  Is  captured.  Is  missing  in 
action,  or  Is  totally  (disabled  as  a  restilt  of 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTETN: 
H.R,  18803.  A  bin  to  amend  section  231(b) 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  to  sus- 
pend the  benefits  of  trade  agreement  con- 
cessions with  respect  to  products  imported 
from  Poland;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr,  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HR,  18804,  A  bni  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  employment 
of   necessary   postal   field   service   personnel, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GRAY : 
HR,  18805.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Air 
Traffic  Control;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KUYKENDALL  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  E^fERETT)  : 

H.R.  18806,  A  bill  to  amend  section  5004  of 

title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  permit 

employees    of    a    Veterans'    Administration 


t   such    hospital 
Ittee  on  Veter- 

ir     himself.     Mr 

;rlin.  Mr.  Udall. 

ALKER,  and  Mr. 

Ish  the  U.S.  Sec- 
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hospital     or     domiciliary    Uo     use     without 
charge  parking  facilities  cijpistructed  by  the 
Veterans'   Administration 
or  domiciliary;  to  the  Con 
ans'  Affairs. 

By     Mr      WHITE     (1 
FISHER,  Mr.  Van  d\ 
Mr.   TUNNEY,   Mr. 
Kazen) : 
H.R.  18807.  A  bill  to  estalj 
tlon  of  the  United  States-MJkxlco  Commission 
for  Border  Development  an  |  Friendship,  and 
for   other    purposes;    to   tlj  t   Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    OARMATZ    Ifor    himself.    Mr. 
Mailliard.    Mr.    CnHRK.    Mr.    Pelly. 
Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  »  bsHER,  Mr.  Len- 
NON.  Mr.  Morton,    Ir.  Dciwning,  Mr. 
Keith.    Mr.   Roger:     of   Florida.    Mr. 
Edwards  of  Alabai  ka,   Mr.   Stubble- 
riELB,   Mr.   Reinecw.   and   Mr.   Fal- 
lon) :  I 
H  R   18808    A  bill  to  exteid  the  provisions 
of  the  Commercial   Flsherjfcs  Research   and 
Development  Act  of  1964:   »  the  Committee 
on   Merchant   Marine   and    Fisheries. 

By   Mr.   MURPHY   o     New   York    (for 
.himself.    Mr.    Sch  deberc.    Mr     St. 
OtiGE.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Dow.  Mr.  Del- 
lenback.    Mr.    HatUaway.    Mr     Pol- 
lock. Mr.  Jones  oI    North  Carolina, 
Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  HaI^na.  Mr.  BtrrroN, 
Mr.    Helstoski,    ^|r.    Leggett,    Mr. 
PuQUA.  and  Mr.  Fh 
H.R.  18809    A  bill  to  exte 
of   the  Commercial   Plsherj 
Development  Act  of  1964: 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fi^ 
By  Mr.  FALLON ; 
H.J.  Res.  1414.  Joint     res| 
the   consent   of   Congress 
Maryland  and  West  Virgli 
monwealths  of  Virginia  and  I 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

371  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  opposition  to  amendments  to  the 
Pltlman-Robertson  Act  other  than  for  pur- 
'poses  of  effective  wildlife  restoration:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

372.  Also  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative  to  amend- 
ments to  the  social  security  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXIT.  private 
bills  and  resolution.s  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

B  •  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  18810.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosarla 
Prunotto  and  Roberto  Prunotto;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  1881 1.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gol- 
lamudl  Romachander:   to  the  Committee  on 
t!ie  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  BRASCO: 
HR.  18812.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stefano 
Garcia:   to  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   EDWARDS  of   California; 
H.R.  18813.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Radovan 
Spremo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  18814    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Miss 
Saturnina    Toriaga:    to    the    Committee    on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   FRELINGHUYSEN: 
HR   1081.5.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nlkolaos 
Pountas:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  18816.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenza 
Nunztata;    to  the  Committee   on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  HANLEY: 
H.R    18817.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Erllnda 
S.  Calalang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  M:ussachusetts: 
H.R.  18818.  A    bUl    for    the   relief   of   CI;.- 
rlndu   Duarte   Da   Sllva;    to   the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  PEPPER : 
H  R.  18819.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clarence 
Nuckols:  lo  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REINECKE: 
H.R.  18820.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mesrop 
Bogosoglu;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  18821.   A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Aron, 
Frlrda.  and  Batla  Abramovltz;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 
H  R.  18822.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tova  and 
Arle  Edrlch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  18823.   A   bill    for   the  relief  of  Edith 
Cohen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  18824.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arle" and 
Tova  Edrlch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H.R.  18825.   A   bill    for    the   relief   of  Rosa 
Marlgllano;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

PETITIONS.   ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

379.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors.  County  of  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.,  relative  to  gun  control  legislation; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

380.  Also,  petition  of  James  Kelly  Lans- 
ing, Kans..  relative  to  redress  of  grievances; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

381.  Also,  petition  of  Rabbi  Martin  Kohn. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  relative  to  redress  ol 
grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju 
dlciary. 

382.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Port- 
land. Oreg..  relative  to  con.-;titutlonal  law: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.   sl 
junction    with    the    acqi 
Ruth's  birthplace  by  th^ 
more,  the  Sports  Boostei 
conducted    an    e.s.say    co 
around  the  theme  of  "H  w  Babe  Ruth's 
Biximing      Bat      Brought      Fame      to 
Baltimore." 

It  was  on  August  16. 
"Babe"  passed  away,  at  tlie  age  of  53. 

Three  students  of  the  Cai-dinal  Gib- 
bons High  School,  now  oc  [upying  the  site 
of  St.  Mary's  Industrial  School,  where 
Babe  Ruth  received  his  eavly  training, 
have  been  named  as  re  fipients  of  the 
three  awards,  Richard  Hiel.  of  2116 
Diummond  Road,  Baltiir  jre.  1968  grad- 
uate of  Cardinal  Gibbons  High  School,  is 
winner  of  first  prize.  Tl  jmas  Jeske.  of 
1303  Walnut  Avenue.  Ba  timore.  is  win- 
ner of  second  prize,  and  Idward  Krokos, 
of  5305  Highview  AvenuJ 
winner  of  third  prize. 

Who  are  the  Sports 
are  Baltimore  business! 


Baltimore,  is 


(oosters?  They 
(n  and  profes- 


sionals and  other  community  leaders  who 
enjoy  following  various  sports  activities. 
With  Maurice  R.  Shochatt  as  the 
founder,  they  formed  this  nonprofit  or- 
ganization in  1950  so  they  could  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  the  sports  programs  that 
have  afforded  them  many  hours  of  keen 
enjoyment.  That  accounts  for  the  Sports 
Boosters'  various  awards:  support  of 
youth  sports  programs:  and  espousal  of 
diversified  athletic  endeavors. 

The  Sports  Boosters  regard  sports  pro- 
grams as  physical  fitness  foundation  in 
training  and  strengthening  the  youth  of 
America:  as  well  as  ideal  for  the  adults, 
whether  they  are  participants  or  specta- 
tors. Dedicated  to  the  best  in  sports  for 
the  youth  and  adults,  the  Sports  Boosters 
are  truly  happy  to  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing in  their  own  way  to  advance  ama- 
teur and  professional  athletic  endeavors 
in  his  area. 

The  officers  of  the  Sports  Boosters  of 
Maryland  include  Michael  Fox,  honorary 
president:  Edward  Borow.  president 
Sidney  Chelew:  senior  \'ice  president; 
Marvin  Mirvis,  vice  president:  Maurice 
R.  Shochatt,  executive  secretai-y:  Jack 
Brahms,  treasurer:  Hyman  P.  Tatel- 
baum,  counsel:  Judge  Daniel  Friedman, 
chairman  of  the  executive  board:  and  I 
am  vice  chairman  of  the  executive  board. 

Due  to  the  Sports  Boosters'  interest  in 


Baltimore's  immortal  son  and  baseball 
idol,  the  Memorial  Stadium  area,  on  33d 
Street  in  Baltimore,  was  designated  in 
1957  as  Babe  Ruth  Plaza  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  organization.  The  Sports 
Boosters  were  represented  at  the  Memori- 
al Stadium  ceremonies  on  August  13. 
1955.  when  a  plaque  extolling  Babe 
Ruth's  baseball  heroics  was  unveiled. 
Claire  Ruth,  his  widow,  was  in  attend- 
ance at  the  ceremonies. 

It  is  appropriate  to  note  that  Babe 
Ruth's  hometown  has  laimched  a  50- 
State  drive  to  preserve  the  baseball  im- 
mortal's birthplace,  located  in  a  group  of 
houses  otherwise  condemned  for  demoli- 
tion. 

The  Babe  was  born  on  February  6. 1895, 
in  a  three-stoi-y.  red-brick  rowhouse  at 
216  Emory  Street.  Baltimore,  and 
christened  George  Herman  Ruth. 

Mayor  Thomas  D'Alesandro  III.  has 
announced  that  a  committee  he  ap- 
poiiited  on  the  Babe's  73d  birthday  last 
winter  had  designed  and  minted  special 
commemorative  bronze  coins,  which  are 
now  beins  made  available  to  fans  of  all 
ages  who  contribute  $1  or  more  to  the 
birthplace  restoration  fund. 

A  limited  quantity  of  the  coins  has 
been  minted  in  sterling  silver  and  these 
will  be  forwarded  to  persons  sending  a 
contribution  of  $100  or  more.  All  con- 
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tributions  to  the  Babe  Ruth  Shrine  will 
be  tax  deductible. 

Funds  raised  by  the  mayor's  commit- 
tee, headed  by  Charles  P.  McCormick, 
Baltimore  civic  leader,  and  Jack  Dunn 
lU,  vice  president.  Baltimore  Orioles,  will 
be  used  to  convert  the  small  brick  home 
and  the  three  connecting  houses  into  a 
national  shrine  and  museum  in  the 
Babe's  honor. 

The  coins,  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar, 
can  be  obtained  by  writing  to:  Batter's 
Box.  Baltimore.  Md.  21203. 

The  Equitable  Trust  Co.,  Baltimore, 
will  process  each  request  and  its  com- 
puter services  will  speed  delivery  of  the 
coins  lo  the  donors,  the  mayor  said. 

On  the  obverse  of  the  coin,  designed  by 
Bob  Grams,  Baltimore  cartoonist,  is  a 
drawing  of  the  Babe  in  his  famous  swing- 
ing stance  and  two  of  his  many  career 
records — 714  lifetime  home  runs  and  a 
.342  career  batting  average. 

On  the  reverse  side  of  the  commemo- 
rative coin,  is  a  sketch  of  Ruth's  birth- 
place and  the  adjoining  homes  which 
will  comprise  the  museum. 

Mayor  D'Ale.-^andro  lias  announced 
that  the  names  of  all  contributors  will 
become  a  i^art  of  the  permanpnt  records 
at  the  Babe  Ruth  Shrine. 

Since  it  is  expected  that  contributions 
will  come  from  every  State  in  the  Union. 
Mfiyor  D'-Me-sandro  has  declared  ihzt 
records  of  contributions  will  be  kept  and 
listed  on  a  State-by-State  basis. 

I  hereby  include  the  three  winning 
entries  in  the  Babe  Ruth  essay  contest, 
.■sponsored  by  the  Sports  Boosters  of 
Mainland,  in  the  Record.  They  are  as 
follows : 

Babe  Ruth  Essay  Contest 
(By  Richard  Hlin 

.  .  .  "He  wr.s  brought  up  in  the  bnck  of  a 
.■?.loon.  often  .  .s.sociatlng  with  the  waterfront 
rabble,  ptckinn;  up  the  talk  of  the  bar  room 
crov.-df.  he  chewed  tobacco  rit  the  .ige  of 
•;even".  .  .  Sucli  was  the  becinnlng  of  one  of 
The  most  celelrntCQ  heroes  of  the  world  of 
?  ports. 

George  Hcrm.n  "Babe"  Ruth  w?.s  a  ycing 
man  who  rose  r'bove  his  environmental  bar- 
riers, a  young  m-.n  soon  to  be  idolized  by 
p\ery  younest:r  old  enough  to  hold  a  bat.  He 
brought  prlclc  to  the  city  that  snw  VAzn  grow. 
He  set  tremendous  records  with  his  'looming 
bat.  each  blast  echoed  throtieh  the  old  .saloon 
nn  C.imdcn  Street,  where  he  hnd  grown  un 
;i.s  a  small  boy.  and  reverberated  ;'nrotighout 
the  streets  of  the  city.  Each  smashing  drive 
was  a  light  of  inspiration  to  the  youth 
•iiroughout  the  country;  to  strive  to  make 
oetter.  to  make  the  break  themselves,  and  to 
-each  for  the  "Big  League." 

St.  Miry"s  Industrial  School,  which  the 
Babe  attended  for  tlie  better  part  of  his  ad- 
I'lescent  years,  gave  him  his  first  break  in  his 
'  lUg  climb  to  the  top.  It  carefully  reshaped 
•lie  coarse  rharnctcr  into  a  perceptive  yotmg 
:ran  who.  with  the  chance  aiforded  to  him. 
tic-came  perhaps,  the  blggp.<:t  name  in  profcs- 
lonal  b-.^eball.  During  his  formative  years 
.  t  St.  Mary's  he  learned  the  fnort.  while  at 
the  same  tim?  'Tcwing  into  a  m:.ture  voui-tg 
man.  He  brcu^ht  fame  to  the  .<^shool  that 
>.ad  started  him  In  the  right  dircctl-on  bv 
-'iving  him  a  ".lelping  hand  during  his  most 
Tucial  years 

But  more  i  nportant.  the  man  himself, 
•hrcugh  his  character  and  actions  b'^came 
'he  symbol  of  success  that  every  boy  in  every 
illey  reached  tow.ird  and  idoli?ed.  They  saw 
him  rise  from  the  rubble  In  the  streets  to 
The  fame  and  fortune  that  awaited  him  on 
•he  bafebai;  cMamrnd.  He  became  t"-.e  svm- 
bol  of  the  common  man.  striving  for  some- 
thing   bc'tcr.    md    once    given    the    chmce 
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showing  he  could  go  all  the  way.  Baltimore 
gave  him  the  chance  to  make  it  big.  and 
once  there  he  remembered  the  town  that  had 
helped  him  along,  each  tremendous  blast 
from  his  powerful  bat  sounded  a  thank  you 
to  the  town  that  had  made  is  possible. 

(By  Thomas  Jeske) 

What  is  the  definition  of  a  booming  bat? 
It  Is  like  a  golden  arm  in  football.  When 
applied  to  baseball,  the  term  would  describe 
a  bat  with  a  lot  of  power  contained  in  it. 
The  power  Is  not  supplied  by  the  bat  It- 
self, but  the  man  standing  behind  it.  There- 
fore If  a  bat  is  great,  the  man  standing  be- 
hind it  is  great. 

If  a  man  is  great  his  birthplace  would  In 
some  way  be  brought  into  prominence.  For 
example,  George  Washington  brought  Vir- 
ginia fame.  If  you  were  to  ask  a  man,  or 
woman,  who  was  the  greatest  player  behind 
a  booming  b.Tt,  the  :;nswer  would  most  likely 
be  Babe  Ruth,  the  Sultan  of  pwat.  There- 
lore  the  greatness  of  Babe  Ruth  as  a  hitter 
and  player  should  bring  fame  to  his  birth- 
place, Baltimore. 

What  makes  the  Babe  so  grent?  He  was 
a  high-powered  dynamo.  He  still  has  the 
power,  years  alter  his  death,  of  exciting  the 
imagination  with  his  elegant  walk,  his 
homely  grin,  his  pigeon-toed  stance,  and 
above  all.  his  feats. 

His  leais  were  as  the  stars,  many  In  num- 
ber. The  record  books  say  that  of  all  of  the 
records  the  B'<be  broke.  56  of  them  stlU 
stand.  The  most  memorable  of  them  :ire  60 
home  runs  :n  a  .sea.son,  and  714  of  them  in  a 
lilplime.  He  also  holds  the  record  lor  most 
.•;trike-outs.  Even  this  pleased  the  frns.  He 
.-^wv'.ng  at  the  ball  like  u  wrecker  at  a 
house.  He  also  holds  records  for  most  bases- 
u.-.-taalls  for  a  season  or  a  lifetime.  The  pitch- 
ers were  scared  rabbits — afraid  to  pitch  to 
him. 

But  baseball  was  not  the  only  thing  Babe 
Ruth  excelled  in.  He  was  an  angel  with 
children.  Around  Christmas  tim?  he  made 
regulur  visits  to  children  in  hospitals.  There 
.■'.re  other  things  he  did  JjT  kids.  It  lu'is  oeen 
>:\:(X  that  he  left  practice  before  a  game 
once  because  he  hit  a  kid's  dog,  and  I'le  want- 
ed to  make  .sure  the  dog  would  be  alright. 
In  1932  he  did  the  mcst  spoctacul.ir  thing 
lor  a  kid.  it  was  in  the  world  .-series  against 
the  Cubs.  He  promised  the  kid  a  home  run 
;.nd  in  doing  so  he  called  his  shot  in  the 
ccnterfield  bleachers. 

In  the  closing  years  of  his  life.  Babe  was 
stricken  v.'ith  a  deadly  illness.  One  day  his 
nurse  came  into  his  .sickroom  and  found  him 
trying  to  cross  the  rocm  She  rsked  where 
ue  was  going.  "Not  far.  whispered  Ruth.  I'm 
jvtst  going  over  the  valley."  Those  were  his 
■nst  words.  An  hour  later.  :'t  53  he  was  dead. 
L\.t  with  his  death  his  fame  did  not  die. 
Noither  did  the  fame  of  hiS  birthplace.  B.il- 
tiinore. 


(By  Edward  Krokos) 

Babe  Ruth.  Wlien  one  mentions  hi^  name 
it  is  automaticallv  associated  with  baseb.ill. 
Every  boy  in  America,  interested  in  base- 
br>;i.  holds  liim  as  his  idol.  Most  baseball 
fans  know  of  the  records  set  by  him  dur- 
ing his  illustrious  career  but  "nardly  any- 
one stops  to  think  of  Babe  Ruth — the  man. 
Besides  giving  his  records  to  baseball  he  also 
gave  his  character  to  humanity. 

Babe  Ruth.  ;.:i  American  hero,  did  not  al- 
ways have  recognition  such  as  he  .icqitired 
during  his  career.  He  struggled  like  a  nev/ 
born  seedling.  As  a  boy.  Babe  v.'orked  in  his 
father's  waterfront  salcc^n.  wasl-.ing  uut  beer 
glasses.  lie  and  his  f.ither  did  net  always 
get  along  too  well  because  his  father  was 
mostly  concerned  .iboi  t  makins-  ironey  in  his 
saloon.  One  night  a  brother  from  St.  Mary's 
InduFtrial  Scliool.  now  ciiUed  drdinal  Gib- 
bons High,  offered  to  let  Babe  work  and  live 
at  the  s.-hool.  After  Fome  persuasion  his 
father  con^^cnted.  F  oin  then  on  Babe  had  a 
new  home  far  from  the  dirty  "oeer  glasses 
and  smokv  saloon.  To  Babe  his  new  home 
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was  like  heaven.  He  was  seven  years  old 
when  he  started  at  St.  Mary's  and  stayed 
there  until  he  was  eighteen,  nils  Is  where 
he  received  his  education  and  first  broke 
Into  baseball. 

He  began  playing  baseball  with  the  other 
boys  at  St.  Mary's.  Then  he  got  his  chance 
to  break  into  organized  baseball  with  the 
Baltimore  Orioles,  an  International  League 
team.  Ruth  was  an  apostle  to  the  game  of 
baseball.  He  had  a  personality  that  caught 
the  imagination  of  the  fans  and  that  heljjed 
to  popularize  the  game  of  baseball.  He  did 
many  things  for  baseball  such  as  helping  to 
restore  Its  name  after  the  Chicago  Black  Sox 
Incident  One  of  his  many  titles  was  "Sultan 
of  the  Swat".  "Vankee  Stadium  was  Jokingly 
called   "The  House  That  Ruth   Built." 

Babe  Ruth  became  an  American  hero.  He 
was  idolized  by  children  as  well  as  grow-ups. 
Statistics  alone  can  not  detcrlbe  his  impact 
on  baseball.  His  personality  was  admired  by 
everyone.  It  was  a  saintly  characteristic.  He 
would  never  get  mad.  Babe  would  act  Just 
the  same  if  he  had  struck  out  or  hit  a  home 
run.  To  Babe  the  ball  was  a  moving  target. 
When  he  wovild  liit  a  homerun  the  ball  sailed 
like  it  was  shot  out  of  a  canon.  This  was  the 
lyjje  of  man  Babe  Ruth  was. 

Ruth  loved  children.  He  would  visit  them 
in  ho.spitals  and  bring  them  presents  of 
autographed  baseballs.  For  some  children  Just 
to  .'^oe  lilm  was  thrill  enough.  An  incident 
that  took  place  showed  that  he  cared.  During 
'.jatting  practice  Ruth  hit  a  str.iy  ground  ball 
th.at  hit  a  little  boys  dog,  which  ran  onto 
the  field.  The  boy  ,  tartcd  to  try  about  his 
hurt  dog.  Babe  took  the  dog  to  a  Viospital 
even  though  It  wasn't  for  animals.  He  per- 
.'u.ided  the  doctors  to  look  after  the  dog  for 
the  boy.  In  all  the  confusion.  Balje  stayed 
at  the  hospital  all  day  and  had  forgotten 
about  that  day's  taa.seball  game. 

After  Ills  piavlng  and  co.ich'.ng  days  were 
over,  he  suddenly  becnnie  very  ill.  Thou.sands 
;.nd  thousands  of  letters  ;ind  cards  poured  in 
wirV:  get  well  w*shes.  A  full  recovery  was 
not  possible  because  Babe  had  contracted 
cancer.  Various  operrtlons  lengthened  his 
life  for  a  few  weeks.  Whsn  he  died  on  Au?-ust 
16.  1948.  ooth  America  and  bsiseball  lost  a 
truly  grp-tt  man. 

The  iniige  'f  B'bo  R'arh  stil  lives  on. 
Monuments  have  been  erected  in  his  honor 
at  the  Ba.seball  Hall  of  Fame.  Every  Ameri- 
can boy  knows  about  Babe  Ruth  :ind  what 
he  did  for  baseball  and  iium.inity.  I  feel 
privileged  to  attend  school  where  he  once 
iittended.  Even  though  Babe  Ruth  is  gone 
his  image  lives    'n    T:ii.>  w.i.s  the  'Babe." 


L.\W  AS  THE  FOUNDATION   OF 
CIVILIZATION 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  PERCY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  22.  1968 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  June  15, 
1968.  Dr.  Purnendu  Kumar  Banerjee.  the 
esteemed  Ambassador  of  India  to  Costa 
Rica  and  Minister  of  India  in  the  United 
Stales,  made  rn  important  commence- 
ment address  r.t  the  Un'.vriTitv  of  San 
Pernr.iicio  Valley  in  Ci-Ufornia.  I  am 
;)  eased  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  address,  entitled  "Law  as  th;  F^'-un- 
dation  of  Civilization.'  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .iddress 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Law  .\s  the  Fottndatton  of  CrviLlZATiox 
I  consider  it  a  great  privileee  to  be  :nvlt«d 
to  .join  the  new  graduates  and  to  participate 
on     this     auspicious     occasion — the     Com- 
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mencement  Ceremony  of  this  dynamic  In- 
stitution. I  am  greatly  honored  to  receive 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sciences 
and  I  am  proud  to  call  myself  an  alumniis. 

Down  through  the  ages,  history  has  been 
the  favourite  plaything  at  thinkers  and 
philosophers,  politicians  and  statesmen, 
moral  reformers  and  poets,  as  well  as  plain 
Intellectual  dilettantes  like  me.  There  have 
been  more  theories  about  history  than  about 
any  other  subject  that  I  can  think  of.  The 
theories  Include  the  simplest  and  perhapw 
the  most  commonly  held  view  of  history;  the 
documentation  of  the  achievements  and  fol- 
lies of  mankind.  Ooethe  aflflrmed  that  "His- 
tory Is  only  a  complex  of  nonsense."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  determlnlst  version  of  the 
History  of  Hegel  and  Marx  interprets  It  as  a 
movement  In  which  dialectical  Idealism  and 
dialectical  materialism  respectively  advance 
It  with  almost  scientific  precision  from  one 
stage  to  another.  To  these  theories  about 
history  I  have  added  my  oiwn.  and  you  are 
my  'chosen  people'  for  receiving  an  expatria- 
tion thereof!  My  theory  of  History  Is  moti- 
vated and  fashioned  by  my  partiality  for  the 
science  of  Law,  which  for  nje  Is  the  basis  of 
order  aad-  civilization  and  thus  the  gateway 
to  cultufe.  For  me  Law  Is  also  the  crystal- 
lization of  a  community's  fundamental  Ideas 
of  proper  conduct,  of  polijtlcal  rights  and 
responsibilities,  of  social  ojrganlsatlon,  and 
therefore  a  good  Index  for  Jl^idglng  the  qual- 
ity and  the  character  of]  a  community's 
civilization  and  culture. 

As  I  view  history  and  al^  the  civilizations 
that  have  come  and  gone.  liam  struck  by  the 
fact  that  every  great  clvllJEatlon  has  been 
Inextricably  governed  by  aj  legal  code.  The 
better  and  more  progressiva  the  legal  code, 
and  the  degree  of  respect  jthe  people  have, 
then  the  greater  the  clvlUl^Btlon.  And  from 
each  great  civilization  has  ieen  distilled  the 
fund  of  legal  knowledge  anql  practice  that  Is 
our  heritage  today.  For  m4  human  history 
and  human  progress — and  vjcry  fortunately  I 
see  a  steady  progress  In  hum)^n  history — carry 
the  slow  but  sure  signs  of  evolution  "from 
barbarism  to  civilization."  I  In  this  process 
Law  has  played  a  pre-emln«nt  role. 

What  Is  Law?  And  why  knd  how  does  It 
come  to  have  such  a  close  a*d  vital  relation- 
ship with  human  evolutlcjn  and  progress? 
The  great  Cicero  answered  i;hls  question  ap- 
propriately In  the  first  cent  iry  before  Christ 
when  he  said:  "Law  was  t^  p  right  reason  In 
accord  with  nature"  adding!  that  "Nature  has 
Inclined  us  to  love  men  anc^  this  Is  the  foun- 
dation of  Law."  In  other  w(^rds.  what  he  was 
saying  was  that  man  Is  by  jiature  not  only  a 
rational  but  also  a  gregajlous  animal.  St. 
Thomas  Acqulnas  later  r4tterated  this  by 
declaring  man  to  be  a  'Social  animal  who  Is 
irresistibly  drawn  towards  living  In  a  group. 
Life  In  a  group,  howeverj  Is  not  possible 
unless  each  of  Us  members!  iidapt  themselves 
to  each  other  and  curb  th|tlr  predatory  In- 
stincts. Each  group,  not  viiry  long  after  It 
comes  Into  being,  develops  l  j  code  of  conduct 
which  by  general  acceptancJ  becomes  binding 
and  constitutes  its  "Law"  'jjils  Is  a  result  of 
the  experience  of  Its  members  as  to  what  Is 
and  what  Is  not  conducl\i  >  to  harmonious 
living  within  the  group.  T  i  many  of  us,  so 
used  to  associating  law  w  th  legislation.  It 
Is  simply  the  legislature  th  ^  makes  law  and 
the  executive  that  enforceslflt.  But.  however, 
when  one  anallzes  Law  1 
embraces  custom  as  well. 

The  genesis  of  Law  Is  Injthe  rational  and 
social  nature  of  man.  Its  g  owth  and  evolu- 
tion Is  fashioned  by  the  experience  and 
genius  of  the  group  upon  Ifhlch  it  Is  bind- 
ing. Will  Durant.  In  his  r  onumental  work 
"The  Story  of  Clvillsatlor  ''  perceives  four 
main  stages  in  the  evolutK  n  of  Law.  In  the 
first  stage  human  relations  (vlthln  the  group 
are  based  primarily  on  th<  principle  of  re- 
taliation or  personal  rever  je,  which  Cicero 
described  as  the  "Lex  Tall  inls".  It  was  the 
"eye  for  an  eye"  doctrine,  is  the  heavy  and 
sordid  cost  of  this  practlc<    became  clear  in 
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time,  the  idea  of  restitution  or  "damages" 
grew  up.  This  led  to  the  second  stage  when 
scores  were  settled  by  payment  In  goods 
rather  than  in  blood.  As  the  practice  of 
"damages"  became  established,  the  need  was 
felt  for  a  system  whereby  the  amount  of 
damages  acceptable  to  both  sides  could  be 
fixed.  This  was  the  genesis  of  the  Judicial  sys- 
tem, and  was  the  third  stage  in  the  evolution 
of  Law.  The  fourth  stage  was  reached  when 
the  governing  body  realised  that  over  and 
above  settling  disputes  and  punishing  of- 
fences, some  effort  had  to  be  made  to  pre- 
vent them.  At  this  stage  the  governing  au- 
thority, besides  being  the  Judge,  also  be- 
comes a  law  maker  and  positive  law  was 
added  to  the  general  body  of  "common  law" 
derived  from  the  customs  of  the  group.  Be- 
sides these  four  stages.  Will  Durant  also 
perceived  two  other  characteristics  in  the 
evolution  of  Law.  As  law  develops  it  tends 
progressively  to  become  more  humane,  and 
secondly  It  provides  wider  and  more  numer- 
ous liberties  and  rights. 

liCt  us  now  examine  the  role  of  law  and 
the  manner  of  its  development  In  history. 
The  most  obvious  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the 
fact  that  every  great  civilisation  h.is  had  a 
legal  code  which  It  held  in  great  respect  and 
reverence,  as  its  fundamental  attribute.  In 
the  ancient  civilisation  :.f  Babylon  It  w.as  the 
code  of  Hammurabi:  for  ancient  Persia.  It 
was  "The  book  of  the  Law"  of  Zoroaster;  the 
Holy  Land  lived  by  the  "MoFsalc  Code":  In- 
dia had  the  code  of  Manu;  Clilna  the  rode  of 
Chou;  Sparta  the  code  of  Lycurgua:  Athens 
the  code  of  Solon:  and  Rome  of  course  its 
famous  Twelve  Tables.  During  the  middle 
ages  the  Canon  Law  of  the  Catholic  Church 
ruled  supreme  all  over  the  Christian  world. 
Even  in  the  modern  day.  we  And  great  na- 
tions being  built  or  transformed  on  a  foun- 
dation of  law.  The  French  Revolution  ushered 
in  the  new  age  In  France  and  Napoleon  set 
about  consolidating  it  by  framing  a  great 
new  legal  code  which  even  today  bears  his 
name.  The  modernisation  of  Japan.  Turkey, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  were  made  possible  by 
a  drastic  revision  of  their  respective  legal 
systems.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  born 
American  nation  was  the  drafting  of  a  con- 
stitution. I  have  no  doubt  that  America's 
greatness  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the 
excellence  of  Its  constitution  which  has  not 
only  been  a  source  of  great  inspiration  to  all 
its  people  but  h£is  also  served  as  a  stabilising 
factor  keeping  the  enormous  federation  to- 
gether. In  India  too.  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  nation  .after  Independence  was  to  set 
about  drafting  a  constitution.  This  demo- 
cratic constitution  came  Into  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 26,  1950.  under  which  India  held  her 
fourth  general  election — the  largest  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  based  on  adult  franchise,  in- 
volving 250  million  voters. 

Our  examination  of  history  also  reveals 
the  slow  upward  evolution  of  law  on  the  basis 
of  the  contributions,  some  small  some  large, 
made  by  the  various  earlier  civilisations. 
Primitive  law,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  was 
harsh  and  arbitrary.  Not  only  were  the 
punishments  inflicted  Inhumane  and  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  crime  committed  but 
the  ruler  or  chief  had  unlimited  powers  of 
life  and  death  over  his  subjects,  and  as  did 
a  householder  over  members  of  his  family. 
Besides,  primitive  laws  tended  to  be  un- 
equal— being  biased  In  favour  of  men  as 
against  women,  children,  and  slaves  in  the 
tribe.  These  laws  were  also  openly  oppressive 
tending  towards  controlling  every  aspect  of  a 
man's  life  and  activity.  However,  with  the 
passage  of  time  the  harsher  aspects  of  primi- 
tive law  gave  way  to  more  progressive  con- 
cepts. One  of  the  earliest  infiuences  was  that 
of  Lord  Buddha.  Buddha  in  the  6th  century 
B.C.  introduced  the  concept  of  compassion 
towards  all  living  beings  and  deeply  In- 
fluenced contemporary  thought  In  India  and 
the  neighbouring  countries  of  Asia.  Thus, 
the  laws  of  Emperor  Ashoka  in  273-232  B.C. 
were   indeed   unique   in   that   age   for   their 
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humaneness.  In  western  thought,  the  Stoles 
were  perhaps  the  first  to  plead  for  the  re- 
moval of  excessive  harshness  in  law.  We 
notice  some  evidence  of  this  under  Roman 
law.  We  also  find  original  contributions  in 
terms  of  two  Important  principles  of  civilised 
law.  first  that  a  man  should  be  held  In- 
nocent until  proved  guilty  and  second,  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  should  favour  the 
accused. 

In  the  matter  of  arbitrariness  of  law.  th<! 
Mosaic  Law  and  the  Code  of  Manu  were  per- 
haps the  first  to  strike  out  against  it.  Both 
these  systems  taught  that  rulers  and  ruled 
alike  were  the  creatures  of  God  and  bouiul 
equally  by  his  laws,  and  that  the  relation- 
ship between  the  ruler  and  his  subjects  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  householder  towards 
the  members  of  his  family.  The  removal  of 
arbitrariness  was  carried  forward  under  iho 
Greeks  and  the  Romans,  who  adopted  the 
practice  of  written  law — a  fundamental  safe- 
guard against  arbitrariness — and  permanent 
Judicial  tribunals  to  Interpret  and  applv 
them.  To  the  Greeks  we  owe  the  concept  '  f 
liberty  but  there  was  little  real  progress  i.  - 
wards  achieving  this  principle  until  the  Ref- 
ormation and  the  Renaissance.  Only  aflf-r 
the  advent  of  these  two  historic  movement "^ 
did  it  become  apparent  that  unless  man  h.!" 
a  modicum  of  liberty  he  could  not  develop  t  > 
his  full  potential.  By  the  time  of  the  Prenc)i 
and  the  American  revolutions  this  concept 
had  taken  on  the  character  of  a  self-evident 
truth.  The  concept  of  equality  also  came  to 
be  accepted  slowly.  Despite  the  philosophic 
enlightenment  of  the  Greeks,  they  could  not 
conceive  of  a  woman  as  legally  equal  to  man 
And  as  for  a  slave,  he  was  by  definition  :in 
item  of  property.  Christianity  no  doubt 
preached  the  fatherhood  of  Gcd  and  th<' 
equality  in  his  eyes  of  all  his  children,  but  In 
actual  fact  the  clergy  enjoyed  a  preeminent 
position  vis-a-vls  the  people  at  large  In 
India  and  China  the  Brahmans  and  Man- 
darins respectively  enjoyed  privileged  status 
It  was  the  reformation,  with  its  then  revoUi- 
tlonary  concept  of  the  "priesthood  of  all  'he 
faithful",  that  really  made  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  this  concept.  Another  idea  whlrh 
grew  rapidly  at  the  time  of  the  American  and 
French  revolutions  was  the  thought  that  ill 
men  are  equal  In  the  service  of  God  then  why 
not  in  the  affairs  of  state? 

A  beginning  had  been  made  In  the  field  r,f 
International  Law.  before  the  Christian  era. 
by  the  non-European  countries  like  India. 
Egypt  and  China.  The  ancient  Indians.  ;i=; 
pointed  out  in  1920  by  my  father  in  his 
book  "International  Law  and  Customs  ia 
Ancient  India",  had  a  definite  knowledge  if 
the  rules  of  International  Law  according  t? 
which  they  regulated  their  Interstatal  rela- 
tion and  international  conduct  both  in  w.ir 
and  peace.  Among  the  historical  document. ^ 
available.  KauUlya's  "ARTHASHASTRA "  ;^ 
the  most  important  and  well-known  ev:- 
dence  in  this  regard. 

In  Egypt,  the  discovery  and  the  Interpre- 
tation of  Tel-el-Amarna  and  Boghazkoy  in- 
scriptions are  the  positive  evidence  oi 
Egypt's  knowledge  and  practice  in  Inter- 
national Law.  In  China,  equally  conclusive 
evidences  are  available,  in  particular,  in 
Inter-statal  reatlonshlps  and  protection  of 
dlplqpiatlc  agencies.  Thus  the  Orient  made 
substantial  contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  International  Law  which  never  wa^; 
the  monopoly  of  the  Western  civilisation 
alone. 

In  ancient  Europe  the  Greeks  and  the  Ro- 
mars  made,  through  their  distinctive  civil- 
isation, valuable  and  lasting  contribution  in 
the  development  of  International  Law.  In 
the  middle  ages  when  Europe  was  ruled  by 
Canon  Law.  the  feeling  grew  that  It  was 
possible  for  all  nations  to  live  under  one 
law.  However,  with  the  coming  of  the  refor- 
mation and  the  subsequent  birth  of  the  na- 
tion state  this  hopeful  trend  was  sharply 
arrested. 

Hugo  Grotlous  In  the  17th  century  had  to 
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make    an   impassioned   appeal   for   Interna- 
tional  Law   as   the   basis   for  a   sane   world 
order,  and  he  came  to  be  known  therefore 
as  the  father  of  International  Law  In  the 
west.   Opposing    the    Machiavellian    doctrine 
that  States  cannot  be  perserved  unless  they 
are  absolved  from   obeying  the  moral  code 
laid  upon   their  citizens.   Grotlous  declared 
that  States  must   respect  both  natural  law 
and  Jusgentlum  defined  natural  laws  as  "the 
dictate  of  right  reason   showing  the  moral 
turpitude,  or  the  moral  necessity  of  any  act 
from    its    agreement   or   disagreement    with 
a  rational  nature."  By  Jusgentlum  he  meant 
the    accumulation    of    rules    and    restraints 
customarily  accepted  by  the  most  developed 
nations   in   their   mutual   contacts.   He   dis- 
tinguished   between    Just   wars — (fought    in 
defence   against   an    aggressor)    and    vinjust 
wars  (fought  for  conquest  and  plunder).  He 
laid  down   further  that  wars   must   be  de- 
clared  before   being   waged,    that  non-com- 
batants  must    be    saved,    and    that    though 
prisoners  may  be  enslaved  they  should  not 
be  killed.   Many  of  the  ideas  Grotlous  pro- 
jjounded    is    common    practice    to-day.    The 
U.N.  symbolises  his  dream  of  International 
peace   and    order.    The    International    Court 
at  the  Hague  is  a  very  distinct  and  impor- 
tant step   forward   in   the  field  of  Interna- 
tional Law   marking   the    beginning   of   the 
voluntary  surrender  of  national  sovereignty 
to    an    international    Judicial    tribunal.    The 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  Is  completely  vol- 
untary. The  fact  that  sovereign  States  may 
not  be  too  many,  have  been  bringing  their 
disputes   to   it  and   abiding   by   its   decision, 
is  indeed  very  significant  and  very  hopeful. 
History  reveals  much  progress  in  the  field 
of  domestic  and  International  law,  but  there 
is   a   long   way   to   go.    In   some   countries   of 
the  world  liberty  and  equality  are  still  a  dis- 
tant dream,  and  laws  are  harsh  and  arbitrary. 
South  Africa  and  Southern  Rhodesia  are  two 
of  the  most  glaring  examples  of  inequality, 
lack  of  freedom,  and  Injustice.  In  numerous 
other  countries.  In  varying  measure,  discrimi- 
nation Is  practised  on  grounds  of  colour,  race, 
religion,     and     fundamental     freedoms     are 
denied.  In  the  international  field,   the  con- 
cept of  national  sovereignty  is  still  a  great 
stumbling     block.     Big     power     ambitions, 
rivalries,   political   manipulations  and   mili- 
tant  forces  are  all  elements  which  endan- 
ger world  peace.  Selfishness  Is  more  apparent 
than  cooperation  in  international  relations. 
We.  as  responsible  and  modern  citizens   of 
the  world,  have  to  strive  our  utmost  to  elimi- 
nate  these   vestiges   of   darkness   and   these 
obstacles  to  progress. 

Denials  of  fundamental  rights  and  dis- 
crimination in  all  Its  fornas.  wherever  they 
exist,  are  a  blot  on  our  civilisation.  We  have 
to  strive,  by  all  means  at  our  disposal,  to 
stamp  them  out.  In  the  International  field 
we  must  eradicate  wars  and  usher  In  Inter- 
national Justice  and  cooperation.  Harold 
Stassen  once  said.  "A  single  squadron  of 
modern  bombers  in  one  filght  can  pack  a 
destructive  power  greater  than  all  the  bombs 
carried  by  all  the  airplanes  in  all  of  their 
flights  on  both  sides  In  World  War  II."  That 
was  said  some  time  ago.  To-day  this  could 
very  likely  be  said  of  one  single  plane  rather 
than  of  a  whole  squadron.  Nuclear  war  in  the 
modern  day  amounts  to  suicide.  Man.  for  the 
sake  of  his  self-preservation,  submits  him- 
self to  the  laws  that  make  society  possible. 
So  also  has  It  become  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  nations  of  the  world  to  subject  them- 
selves to  a  code  of  conduct  which  makes  life 
in  the  international  community  workable.  A 
certain  curtailment  of  national  sovereignty 
is  Inescapable,  since  the  choice  Is  between 
a  curtailment  of  sovereignty  or  world  chaos 
and  destruction,  the  former  Is  a  small  price 
to  pay  for  the  latter.  The  concept  of  commu- 
nity has  grown  from  a  narrow  tribal  basis  to 
that  of  the  nation  state.  It  has  become  neces- 
sary that  we  endure  to  live  peacefully  in 
larger  and  larger  units.  There  Is  no  stopping 
short  of  a  world  community.  We  have  to  re- 
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place  anarchy  by  order,  arrogance  by  under- 
standing and  aggression  by  cooperation  in 
the  international  community. 

The  basic  minimum  In  an  international 
code  of  conduct  for  a  sane  world  order  la 
enshrined  in  the  U.N.  Charter.  This  was 
further  strengthened  by  the  principles  of 
Panch  Shlla  adopted  by  the  newly  independ- 
ent countries  who  met  in  1954.  In  essence, 
the  five  principles  of  Panch  Shlla  laid  down 
that  States  can  and  must  co-exist  peacefully, 
and  co-operate  with  each  other  for  indi- 
vidual, mutual  and  general  benefit. 

As  war  Is  the  climax  of  International  In- 
tolerance and  opportunism,  so  is  peace  the 
outcome  of  proper  understanding  and  coop- 
eration among  nations.  We  must  achieve 
international  accord  by  cooperating  in  solv- 
ing problems  of  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  humanitarian  character  by  promoting 
and  encouraging  respect  for  the  human 
rights  of  all,  without  regard  for  race,  sex, 
language  or  religion. 

The  discovery  of  atomic  energy  has  radi- 
cally changed  the  International  milieu.  The 
nuclear  age.  coupled  with  revolution  in  mass 
media,  has  brought  the  territorially  divided 
world  technologically  together.  The  inter- 
dependence of  the  world  is  Inescapable.  This 
technological  imperative  of  international 
cooperation  is  both  a  challenge  and  an  op- 
l)ortunlty.  Whereas  the  inhabitants  of  some 
areas  of  the  world  today  live  in  the  most 
magnificent  luxury,  others  live  In  uiMmagin- 
able  poverty  and  distress.  Mankind  today  has 
the  technological  knowledge  and  the  means 
to  make  poverty,  hunger  and  disease  a  thing 
of  the  past;  to  provide  to  all  Its  members  a 
full  and  dignified  life;  and  to  make  this  the 
most  glorious  age  In  all  of  history.  It  Is  a 
tragic  Irony  that  today  the  world  Is  spending 
over  600  million  dollars  a  day  on  arms  and 
defence,  when  for  just  about  10  million  dol- 
lars a  day.  the  whole  of  the  underdeveloped 
world  could  be  raised  to  a  full  and  dignified 
life  within  a  decade.  There  cannot  be  a  truly 
world  half  rich  and  half  poor.  Existence  of  a 
slum  in  a  prosperous  community,  if  not 
taken  care  of  and  remedied  in  time,  is  bound 
to  spread  and  Infect  tlie  very  prosperity  of 
the  community  and  turn  it  into  an  extended 
slum.  Similarly  the  world  cannot  subsist  In 
peace  for  long,  if  on«  part  remains  enslaved 
in  poverty  while  the  other  enjoys  prosperity 
in  isolation. 

Of  course,  the  prime  responsibility  for  Im- 
provement through  hard  work  and  self-help, 
lies  with  the  developing  countries  them- 
selves. There  is  concrete  evidence  that  this 
determination  exists.  For  instance,  India  in 
the  past  two  decades  has  almost  doubled  the 
agricultural  production;  created  30  million 
jobs;  put  45  million  children  in  schools; 
added  20  years  to  the  life  of  an  average 
Indian;  more  than  trebled  installed  electrical 
power  capacity;  Increased  industrial  output 
by  at  least  150  per  cent;  and  broken  into  the 
nuclear  age  by  installing  three  atomic  react- 
ors and  undertaking  the  building  of  three 
atomic  power  stations.  In  twenty  years.  India 
has  risen  from  one  of  the  most  economically 
backward  countries  to  the  seventh  most  in- 
dustrialized nation  in  the  world.  She  is  one 
of  the  top  eight  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  all  the  expenditure  in- 
curred on  this  enormous  development  pro- 
gramme and  almost  the  entire  manpower  has 
been  contributed  by  India  Itself.  India's  food 
production  has  risen  from  55  m.  tons  In  1947 
to  100  m.  tons  in  1968  However,  the  capital 
equipment  and  the  foreign  exchange  to  buy 
the  equipment  came  from  abroad  and  this  Is 
where  assist.ance  from  the  industrially  ad- 
vanced nations  like  your  great  country, 
played  a  very  important  role. 

Scientific  development  and  technology  has 
broken  down  the  barriers  and  limitations  of 
past  ages  and  opened  the  doors  for  Man's  life 
in  world  community.  How  man  adjusts  him- 
self to  the  new  situation  will  determine  the 
crucial  Issues  of  war  and  peace  and  even  that 
of  his  very  survival.  If  he  falls  to  respond  to 
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the  challenges  posed  by  this  age.  he  might 
bring  about  total  destruction  of  himself  and 
the  edifice  he  has  built.  Being  an  optimist 
myself,  and  hartng  u  great  faith  in  human 
ability  to  rise  to  the  occasion,  I  feel  confident 
that  mankind  will  accept  the  challenge  and 
succeed  In  making  the  dream  a  reality.  There 
will  no  doubt  be  difficulties.  We  will  slip  and 
fall,  but  we  will  rise  and  carry  on  as  we  have 
done  before  till  we  reach  the  stage  where  peo- 
ples of  the  world  will  love  and  respect  one 
another;  where  instead  of  confrontation 
there  will  be  co-operation;  where  the  strong 
and  rich  will  help  the  poor  and  the  weak; 
and  where,  enlightened  unlvers.Uism  will  re- 
place narrow  nationalism  and  the  only  pre- 
eminent authority  will  be  International  Law. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CARL  SANDBURG 

HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  July  22.  1968 
Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the   first   anniversary   of   the   death   of 
Carl  Sandburg  who.  for  so  many  years, 
lived   and   wrote  in  North   Carolina. 

During  the  past  year.  Mrs.  Sandburg 
visited  my  hometown  of  Gi-eensboro.  N.C., 
and  participated  in  events  arraneed  by 
the  Greensboro  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  Greensboro  Chamber,  which  sixjn- 
sors  a  program  of  work  which  is  con- 
spicuously people  oriented,  has  often 
reached  for  Sandburg  themes  to  help  tell 
its  stoi-y. 

The  death  of  the  North  Carolina  poet 
last  year  was  not  only  Greensboro's  loss, 
or  Flat  Rock's,  or  North  Carolina's.  So 
it  seemed  to  the  Greensboro  Chamber, 
when  it  began  to  organize  an  appropriate 
memorial  tribute  to  Sandburg,  that  a 
meaningful  tribute  should  have  a  na- 
tional setting. 

The  chamber  commissioned  a  musical 
work  by  North  Carolina  composer.  M. 
Thomas  Cousins,  Greenboro's  comjwser- 
in-residence  in  memory  of  Sandburg,  and 
Mr.  Cousins  spent  some  time  with  Mrs. 
Sandburg  at  Greensboro  and  Flat  Rock 
while  he  was  working  on  the  composi- 
tion. "Skald  of  Flat  Rock." 

The  Northern  Vii-ginia  Music  Center 
sent  a  concert,  including  the  Cousins' 
sent  a  concern,  including  the  Cousins' 
work,  as  its  contribution  to  the  Sand- 
burg event  which  the  chamber  was  or- 
ganizing— and  the  chambers  jolans  to- 
night will  materialize  on  the  Mall  in 
front  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution's 
Natural  History  Building,  when  the 
Greensboro  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  jointly  pre- 
sent the  first  national  memorial  tribute 
to  the  beloved  poet  of  'The  People.  Yes- 
Carl  Sandburg  was  a  constituent  of 
my  colleague.  Hon.  Roy  Taylor,  of  North 
Carolina,  but  millions  of  Americans  were 
Mr.  Sandburg's  constituents.  As  a  poet, 
Sandburg  was  a  legislator  in  many  re- 
spects— and  his  poems  will  be  read  and 
understood  by  Americans  for  generations 
to  come. 

The  words  to  Mr.  Cousins'  composi- 
tion, "Skald  of  Flat  Rock."  tell  some- 
thing of  Mr.  Sandburgs  important 
spokesmanship  for  the  people  and  his 
effect  as  an  articulate  obser\er  of  our 
country's  industrial  growth.  The  name  of 
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the  work  suggests  SandbUrss  Scandina- 
vian heritage  as  a  troubftdour  and  poet 
and  recalls  his  longtim|e  residence  at 
Flat  Rock,  N.C.  As  the  v*ords  of  'Skald 
of  Flat  Rock."  written  l^  H.  A.  Sieber, 
of  Greensboro,  put  it: 

for  the  poor?" 
Sapdburg  follows: 
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The  poet  Is  a  Hungry  Man 
For  the  morsel  Hunger  hu 
Do  not  tell  me  the  poet's 
Is  to  describe   the  beautify 
His  task,  first  and  last.  Is  t 

on 
What  Is  not  beautiful,  w 
Can  be.  and  If.  on  the  sly. 
Between  words,  the  poet 
A  secret  or  deny  a  momen 
To  that  which  thrives  on 
He  should  not  miss  the  che^ce 

Tlie  poet  Is  an  Angry  Man 
At  the  Insult  Anger  angers  at. 
Do  not  tell  me  the  poets  i  »sk 
Is  to  warBle  amid   the  groqfis 
His   task,    first   and   last.    Is 
Not  at  all  but  to  groan  mi 
Than  humanity  In  Its  man 
And  If  the  groan  sounds  liki 
It  Is  only  because  It  Is 
So  hard   to  tell   the  dl.TereiUce 
White-maned     goathered. 

rival— 
The  wind  fingering  his  llttl< 
Of    white — sang    a   deep    so 
"People,   you're  gonna  make 
On  your  own." 

Skald   of   Flat   Rock — 
Yes-man  for  the  People 
In  their  no-man's  land- 
Once    talked    with    God 
Among  the  guitars,  goats.  Jjfid  Paula 
On   his   Cc  nnemara   hill, 
Whispered  across  a  valley  v 
Waited  for  shouts  to  give  t 
Whispered,  "You  will  not  d|e 
And  died. 

Who  now  the  ballyhooer  of  tl  s  People? 

Who  the  PR  man   for  the  1  eople? 

Who    now.    on    little   cat's   tet.    comes   and 

goes  among  the  syllal§es  of  song  and 

grief. 
Proprietor  of  Plat  Rock's  sAter  sounds? 
Anger  and   Hunger  seek   thjr  Viking   irou- 

bador. 
No   Shakespeare,   he — and   ^akespeare   was 
No  Sandbi'rg.  alee. 

For  him.  the  People  now  uijfcetal  daisies  on 
a  loves-me-loves-me-rJEt. 

Anger  and  Hunger  seek  th^r  Viking  trou- 
badour. 
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MAN'S  NEED  FOR  A\ 


lORITY 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 


OF    SOUTH    CARO: 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE 
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Monday.  July  22\ 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr. 
July  18.  1968.  edition  of  t] 
paper,  Columbia.  S.C.  ca 
lent  article  by  Mr.  Russei: 
"Man'o  Need  for  Authoritj ', 

In   this   perceptive   article 
points  out  that  it  has 
of  assassinations  to  awakd 
lie  to  the  continuing  need|j|for 
authority.  He  cites  the  a 
liglon.  of  the  Coiistitutior) ; 
mane  literature,  of  wise 
of  civil  social  order. 
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President,  the 
e  State  news- 
rics  an  excel- 
Kirk  entitled, 


ITED  STATES 


Mr.    Kirk 
aired  a  series 
the  U  S.  pub- 
legitimate 
i||thority  of  re- 
of  great  hu- 
teachers,  and 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Kirk  urges  respect  for  direct  au- 
thority early  in  life  and  makes  an  excel- 
lent case  for  the  performance  of  this 
in  our  public  schools. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  inserted  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Man's  Need  for  Authority-  -Discipline 

Essential   to  Education 

(By  Russell  Kirk) 

It  has  required  a  series  of  assassinations  to 
wake  many  people  to  perpetual  neetl  for 
legitimate  authority.  Now.  all  of  a  sudden, 
we  hear  all  sorts  of  voices  raised  in  defense 
of  order  and  authority,  and  atjalnst  the  decay 
of  discipline — including  the  voices  of  some 
folk  who.  until  a  few  weeks  ago.  uttered  the 
shallow  platitudes  of  the  ritualistic  liberal. 

We  all  must  live  by  authority — the  author- 
ity of  religion,  of  Constitution,  of  great 
humane  literature,  of  wise  teachers,  of  the 
tolerable  civil  social  order.  We  need  to  be 
taught  respect  for  true  authority  early  in 
life.  If  we  do  not  control  ourselves  by  refer- 
ence to  moral  authority,  somebody  else  will 
control  our  lives  through  the  harsh  authority 
of  physical  force:  The  ;'.lternatlve  to  the 
"Inner  check."  or  moral  authoritv.  Is  not 
an  anarchic  freedom,  but  rather  the  police 
state. 

Yet  until  yesterday,  so  to  speak,  many  of 
us  Americans  were  ashpmed  of  the  very  idea 
of  authority  and  tried  to  pretend  it  didn't 
exist.  Perhaps  an  early  symptom  of  this  illu- 
sion occurred  when  we  stopped  using  the 
good  old  word  "schoolmaster"  and  be^an 
employing  the  gentler  "teacher."  We  pre- 
tended that  there  weren't  any  masters,  or 
any  need  for  such:  we  were  all  little  chums 
together. 

But  a  real  teacher  has  to  be  a  master,  or 
else  nothing  Is  taught.  An  Idealistic  young 
lady  I  have  met.  named  \nn,  was  graduated 
from  college  last  year  and  took  a  post  teach- 
ing in  a  Brooklyn  grade  school,  suffused  wltii 
notions  of  improving  the  culturally  deprived 
through  gentle  persuasion.  Soon  she  found 
herself  physically  assaulted  by  her  little 
charges,  virtually  every  day.  for  the  school 
was  run  on  approved  permissive  lines.  She 
became  almost  one  great  bruise — and  such 
was  the  din  that  she  could  not  get  through 
a  si.ngle  day's  lesson. 

After  some  months  of  this,  despairing  of 
most  of  her  pupils,  she  invited  those  really 
interested  in  learning  something  to  take 
seats  in  the  front  rows.  Of  25  students,  only 
eight  responded.  And  those  eicht  still 
couldn't  hear  what  Ann  was  saving,  .^uch  was 
the  anarchy  at  their  back.  Ann  now  is  trans- 
ferring to  a  parochial  school,  where  the  prin- 
ciple of  authority  Is  not  wholly  forgotten,  and 
where  she  may  be  a  schoolmistress,  rather 
rather  than  a  badly  bruised  girl  teacher. 

A  male  schoolteacher — who  would  like  to 
be  a  school  master — tells  me  of  his  Long 
Island  public  school,  still  immersed  in  fog- 
giest progressive  doctrine,  where  teachers  are 
Instructed  to  be  pals,  not  shepherds — and 
where  the  teacher's  d^sk  is  at  the  side  of  the 
room,  rathor  than  at  the  front,  thnt  the  little 
ones  may  not  mistake  the  pal-teacher  for  a 
wicked  authority-figure. 

Yet  children  have  a  natural  yearning  to 
know  authority,  and  in  the  long  run  are  bet- 
ter ple-.sed  (and  of  course  better  schooled^ 
by  a  dl.-ciplinan.ir.  thr-n  by  a  smirking  adiUt 
"chum."  To  accomplish  a"yt'ung  in  most 
public  schools,  we  will  find  It  necessary  to 
restore  the  teaclier's  power  to  admonish  chil- 
dren forcibly,  ai'd  t?ie  prinr,p;:rs  uower  to 
adnUnister  formal  corporal  p  mishment, 
when  required. 

Otherwise  the  snnll  bellion  ?its  In  the 
seat  of  the  mighty,  to  the  detriment  of  all 
pupils.  If  the  teTCher  cnnot  be  a  master,  the 
young  imp  will  be  a  tyrnnt. 
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A  MISSISSIPPI  FARMER  SQUAWKS 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF     INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  22.  1968 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  noticed 
in  the  whip  announcement  that  the  1967 
extension  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  196,t 
is  programed  for  the  floor  of  the  Hou.«e 
debate  this  week.  I  do  hope  that  all  the 
Members  be  alerted  that  if  this  legisla- 
tion is  acted  on  favorably  it  will  mean 
an  approximately  $3 '^ -billion  dole  which 
will  i,'o  mostly  to  corporation  farmers  and 
large  landholders  through  the  Nation. 

This  legislation  does  more  than  merely 
protect  the  laige  farmers,  it  actually  en- 
courages their  greed. 

In  an  article  in  Harpers  magazine  re- 
cently Mr.  John  Fischer  pointed  out  the 
following: 

When  you  offer  a  bribe  for  every  acre  taken 
out  of  cultivation,  the  men  with  the  most 
acres  naturally  get  the  most  money — in  many 
cases  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  every 
ye.ir.  Typically  they  have  used  their  loot  in 
two  ways:  (1)  To  buy  more  land  from  their 
sin.iller  neighbors;  and  (2)  to  invest  in 
tractors,  cotton-pickers,  fertilizer,  weed- 
killer, six-row  cultivators,  and  all  the  other 
devices  of  modern  technology. 

The  larger  the  farm,  the  bigger  the 
operation  with  modern  equipment,  and 
the  farmer  can  take  more  acres  out  of 
production  and  thus  get  a  larger  annual 
payoff  check  Ti-om  the  taxpayer. 

This  reduction  policy  spirals  at  the 
expense  of  the  small  farmer — the  man 
this  program  enacted  3  years  aeo  is  ?u-3- 
posed  to  help.  The  small  farmer  is  the 
one  who  eventually  suffers.  W'thout 
large  Government  subsidies  .sufflcient  to 
modernize  his  farm,  he  simply  cannot 
compete. 

This  bonanza  progiam  which  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  will  en- 
deavor to  .sell  our  Members  this  year  has 
forced  over  three-quarters  of  a  million 
fai-mers  off  the  land  and  they  in  turn 
have  moved  into  the  urban  areas  to  seek 
employment. 

In  last  Thursday's  Congressional 
Record — page  22191 — I  inserted  a  list 
of  25  large  farm  oppiations.  five  of  whom 
received  over  a  million  dollars  annually 
and  the  others  ranc:ed  annually  from 
S838.000  down  to  S442,000.  T'le  sum 
total  expenditure  in  the  year  1967  P22.- 
766.943.  The  total  payment  for  th  s  wel- 
fare program  that  year  ran  over  S3 
billion. 

On  Saturday,  June  29,  1968,  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  had  an  interesting  editorial 
entitled  "A  Farmer  Squawks."  I  include 
th'S  editorial  about  a  wealthy  Miss'.s.sippi 
cotton  and  soybean  .sjrowcr  which 
.should  be  of  interest  to  all  Members  of 
the  House,  in  my  remarks: 

A   Farmtr   Squawks 

Roy  Flowers,  a  wealthy  Mississippi  delta 
cotton  and  soybean  grower,  says  the  govern- 
ment is  forcing  him  to  quit  farming.  .\  fed- 
eral Judge  ordered  Flowers  to  pay  $50,000  In 
b.ick  wages  to  more  than  200  Negro  tenants 
in  the  nation's  first  wage  recovery  for  firm 
workers  under  the  new  fair  labor  standards 
act. 

The  labor  department,  which  said  Flowers 
makes  more  than  one  million  rtolLir-?  a  vear 
from  his  various  plantation  enterprises,  filed 
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suit  against  him  after  investigating  his  oper- 
ations. The  suit  charged  Flowers  with  failing 
to  pay  minimum  wages  to  his  field  hands; 
hiring  workers  under  16;  overcharging  ten- 
ants for  rent.  coal,  and  wood,  and  charging 
laborers  for  the  sacks  used  to  pick  his  cotton. 
According  to  the  suit,  the  tenants  were 
charged  $70  a  month  lor  houses  without  in- 
side plumbing  and  water,  but  with  holes  in 
ceilings  and  walls,  when  a  "reasonable  cost" 
would  have  been  $5  a  month. 

Flowers  paid  the  $50,000  In  back  wages  in 
order  "to  get  it  cut  of  court,"  and  announced 
that  after  the  current  crop  is  h.\rvested  he 
intends  to  rent  out  his  16.000  acres  of  farm- 
land, "rm  doing  this  just  not  to  have  any 
more  business  with  the  government,"  he  said 

If  Flowers  liad  decided  earlier  not  to  liave 
any  business  with  the  government,  the  tax- 
payers, as  well  as  his  tenants,  might  have 
been  better  otJ.  The  department  of  agricul- 
ture lists  Flowers  as  liaving  recei\ed  $210.3.'?2 
In  government  subsidies  for  not  planting 
crops,  presumably  cotton,  last  year.  In  1966 
he  accepted  $162,647  in  federal  cash. 

PlDV.'ers  may  not  be  typical  of  plantation 
owners  m  the  way  he  treats  his  hired  help. 
But  he  is  typical  of  a  lot  of  big  farmers  ;ind 
others  who  don't  mind  doing  business  with 
the  government  as  long  as  it  nays  tliem  liuge 
sums  at  taxpayers'  expense.  Ijut  tlien  squawk 
their  heads  off  about  'government  interfer- 
ence" when  they  get  s.-icked  by  a  law  they 
don't  like. 


MOBILE  OFFICE  TOUR  OF  DISTRICT 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
^Jnr.dau.  July  22.  1968 

Mr.  FINDIEY.  Mr.  .Speaker,  the  laws 
enacted  by  the  Congress  and  the  actions 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government  touch  very  intimately  the 
day-by-flay  living  of  people  in  west- 
central  Illinoi-.  and  le?d  frequently  to 
vexing  personal  problems. 

During  the  8  years  I  have  had  the 
privilege  to  serve  as  Representative  in 
Coniiress,  I  havo  endeavored  to  be  help- 
ful v^hen  ray  con.stituents  have  encoun- 
tered such  problems,  whether  they  in- 
volved Federal  programs  for  villages  or 
farms,  or  something  m'uch  more  person- 
al^ike  pensions,  .social  security,  military 
service  emergencies. 

In  Tact,  I  consider  this  part  of  my  -.vork 
as  Repiesentative  to  be  just  as  impoi'tont 
as  legislative  duties.  With  this  official 
responsibility  in  mind,  I  maintain  a  full 
tim.e  d"5trict  "ifice  in  room  205.  Post  Of- 
fice Biiildins,  Springfield,  and  a  part- 
time  ofTicc  in  room  'jOO,  WCU  Building, 
Quincy. 

Providing  a.ssistnnce  by  mail  or  tele- 
phone, or  throufrh  the  aistrict  offices  is 
not  alv\  r.vs  adequate,  however.  Sometimes 
frce-to-face  discussion  is  es.sential.  In 
order  to  make  this  possible  with  maxi- 
mum convenience  to  my  constituents.  I 
regularly  drive  my  "mobile  office"  to  post 
offices  throughout  the  district — following 
a  schedule  announced  in  advance. 

This  procedure  has  cin  important  ad- 
vantage beyond  that  of  .-service  on  per- 
.sonal  or  community  problem.s:  It  pro- 
vides :ny  conrtituents  a  wcy  to  pive  me 
their  views  on  pending  legislation.  This 
has  special  importance  this  year  because 
the  leffislative  worklcnd  will  keep  the 
Congress  in  session  after  Labor  Day. 

During  the  August  recess  of  the  Con- 
gress, I  will  ^rive  my  mobile  office  to  post 
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offices  in  my  district  on  the  following 
schedule,  and  will  also  be  available  as 
indicated  in  the  district  offices: 

lUESDAY.    AUGUST     13 

9  a.m  .  Rochester. 

10  a.m..  Pawnee. 

11  am  .  Divernon. 
Noon.  Auburn. 

1  p  m..  Loami. 

2  p.m.,  Chatham. 

5  p.m.,  Riverton. 

6  p.m..  Buffalo. 

7  p.m..  IlUopolis. 

WFDNFSDAY,  AUGUST   14 

8  am  ,  Williamsville 

9  am..    Room    205.    Post    Office    Building. 
Springfield. 

3  p.m..  New  Berlin. 

4  p.m  ,  Alexander. 

5  p.m..  Waverly. 

6  p.m..  Franklin. 

7  p  m..  Jacksonville. 

THURSDAY.    .AUGUST    15 

9  a.m..  Chapln. 

10  a.m..  Arenzvllle. 
n  am,  Meredosla. 
:'Coon   bli'.f.s 

1  p.m  . 'Winchester. 

3  p.m..  Alsey. 

4  p.m  .  Manchester 

5  p.i.i  .  Murrayvilie. 

6  p.m..  Woodson. 

FRIDAY,    AUGUST     16 

Noon.  Elsah. 

I  p.m..  Grafton. 

3  p.m..  Fieldon. 

4  p.m..  Jcrseyville. 

MONDAY.  AUCtST  19 

9  a.m..  Bnirsels. 

10  a.m..  Bachtown. 

I I  a.iii  .  Hardin. 
Noon,  Kampsville. 

1  p.m..  Hamburg. 

2  p.m  .  P;?asant  Hill. 

3  p.m  .  Nebo. 

4  p.m  .  Pearl. 

5  p.m  ,  Milton 
6pm  ,  Plttsfield. 

TUESDAY,  AUGUST  20 

9  am.  Barry. 

10  a.m..  New  Canton. 

11  a.m..  Rockport. 
Noon.  Kinderhook. 

1  p.m..  Hull. 

2  p.m..  PlainvUle. 

3  p.m  .  Payson. 

4  p.m.,  Liberty. 

6  p.m..  Xioom  400,  WCU  Building,  Quincy. 

WEDNESDAY.    AUGUST    21 

9  a.m..  Lima. 

10  a.m..  Ursa. 

11  a.m..  Mendon. 
Noon.  Loraine. 

1  p.m..  Golden. 

2  p.m..  Camn  Point. 

3  p.m.,  Clavton. 

4  p.m..  Timewell. 

5  p.m..  Mt  Sterling. 

6  p.m  .  Versailles. 

THURSDAY.    AUGUST    22 

i)  a.m..  Beardstown. 
9  a.m..  Vir'^inia. 
11  a. in.,  ChandlervUle. 
Noon.  A.'hland. 

I  p.m..  Pleasant  Plains. 

WEDNESDAY.    AUGUST    28 

9  a.m.,  Bowen. 

10  a.m..  West  Point. 

II  a.m..  Carthage. 

1  p.m..'V\^arsaw. 

2  p.m..  Hamilton. 

3  p.m..  Nauvco. 

4  p.m..  Niota. 

5  p.m..  Dallas  Citv 

6  p.m..  LaHarpe. 
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THURSDAY.  AUGUST  29 

8  am  .  Blandinsville. 

9  a.m..  Good  Hope 

10  a.m.,  Prairie  City. 

11  a.m..  Bushnell. 
Noon.  Macomb. 

2  p.m.,  Colchester. 

3  p.m.,  Plymouth. 

4  p.m..  Augusta. 

5  p.m..  Industry. 

6  p.m.,  Rushville. 

FHTDAY,    AUGUST    30 

9  a.m..  Perry. 

10  am  ,  GrlggsvlUe. 

2  p.m..  Roodhouse. 

3  pm.  White  Hall. 

4  p.m..  Carrol  I  ton. 
6p  rn  .  Greenfield. 


MEMPHIS    HAS  ACTION    PROGRAM 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

•  •?      IINNT.S.SEL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  22.  1968 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  many  communities  sit  around  and 
complain  about  lack  of  housing  for  the 
poor,  the  people  of  the  city  of  Memphis 
have  taken  act'on  to  do  something 
about  it. 

Our  project,  HOME — Home  Owner- 
ship-Mem;: his  Enterprise — was  orga- 
nized in  December  to  lielp  families  of 
limited  income  to  become  homeowners. 
Now,  G  months  later,  we  have  FHA  ap- 
proval on  44  applications  for  new  homes 
with  that  inany  more  in  the  pipehne. 

I  enthu.sia.stically  commend  to  other 
communities  Memphis  project  HOME. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Mem- 
l)his  Commercial  Appeal  gives  .some  of 
the  reaction  to  the  efforts  of  Memphis 
businessmen  and  community  leaders  to 
act  instead  of  talk  on  helping  the  poor: 
RtLF.VANcr:  IN  Housing 

Memphis  isn't  just  talking  about  helping 
the  poor.  Ifr.  developing  one  of  the  most 
relevant  opproaci-.'-s  to  the  problem  con- 
ceived in  recent  ye.irs  The  thri'.ling  aspect 
is  that  (1>  it  can  mean  the  dignity  of  home 
ownership  lor  families  ,it  or  iipar  the  poverty 
level,  and  i2i  can  create  .".  partnersliip  be- 
tween   Etovernment    and    private    enterprise. 

Carter  McFarland.  .issist.int  rommisslcner 
for  programs  ;.t  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration, came  to  Memphis  Wednesday  to 
heaT  praise  on  HOME  (Housing  Opportunity- 
Memphis  EntPrpriso).  HOME  .^tirted  as  an 
effort  by  the  private  business  s:ctor  In  Mem- 
phis to  p"ovide  low-co.-il  ho'n»  ownership  lor 
the  poor   in  the  price  range  nr^ir  $12,000 

"Wh.it  you're  doing  in  im.pre.^slve.  It  em- 
bodies wiiit  we're  trying  to  do."  said  the 
FHA   oxec-.itivc.  "It'E    verv  i.nspiring." 

What  inspires  Mr.  M^F.ir'.and  is  that  Mem- 
phis h.is  in  operation  .i  model  private  enter- 
prise agency  designed  to  c.rry  out  the  exact 
purnoses  of  ..  low-'price  home  ownership  pro- 
vision m  the  housir.g  bill  recently  pas.^ed  by 
Congress,  .'^ppropri.itions  have  i.ot  vet  been 
made.  bVTt  Mr.  F.irland  seems  coiifider.t  that 
Coneress  will  ante  up  most  of  the  75  r.iiUion 
doH.ars  authorized  for  the  first  year.  "I  have 
the  strong  impression  that  Congress  is  re- 
ceptive to  these  things,  despite  the  '.var  and 
budget  and  b.i'.ance  of  p.^yments  troubles," 
he  told  Memphi.ins. 

Tf  the  money  does  become  avail  ible.  Mem- 
pliis  has  the  ripe  opportunity  to  be  tiie  first, 
or  among  the  first,  to  p.irtlclpate  with  the 
FHA  in  a  program  that  would  subsidize  part 
of  the  interest  p.iyments  on  a  40-ye.ir  ir.ort- 
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xtreme  cases) . 
:e  such  a  prom- 
left  little  doubt 
t'J  recommend- 

hen  funds  are 


gage  (all  but  1  per  cent  In 
Mr.  McFarland  would  not  m 
Ise.  but  his  praise  for  HOME 
that  he  would  be  receptive 
Ing  a  partnership  with  FHA 
granted.  . 

He  also  was  liberal  In  crltl  ilsm  of  his  own 
agency.  "For  30  years,"  he  |;Ud.  "FHA  has 
been  the  federal  governments  partner  with 
private  enterprise    The  FHAJof  the  'SOs  be 
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STATEMENT    BY    GOV.    NELSON    A. 
ROCKEFELLER 
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came  highly  irrelevant  in  t 
now  Is  to  revitalize  FHA— t 
Lady   relevant    to   today,   to 


•50s.  The  task 

make   the  Old 

operate   on    the 


frontiers  of  mortgage  lendini  Housing  needs 
today  center  on  the  Inner  ci  f  and  the  poor 
We  want  to  be  Innovative,  r  iponslve,  to  ac- 
cept and  generate  new  Idea 

What  was  so  Interesting]  was  that  Mr. 
McFarland  came  to  Memphis  'to  learn"  how 
some  of  these  new  ideas  c  n  be  put  Into 
practice.  It  Is.  after  all,  th  practical  side 
which  must  concern  FHA  as  It  enters  a  new 
era. 

Also  interesting  are  the  i  smes  of  a  few 
of  those  who  attended  the  :OME  meeting: 
Allen  Morgan,  president  of  First  National 
Bmk:  Alvln  Wunderllch.  p  esident  of  Na- 
tional Trust  Life;  LeRoy  Mo  tgomery,  presl- 
derrt  of  •  the  Memphis  Rea  Estate  Board; 
Chnrlie  MoCrory,  president  of  the  Home 
Builders  Association;  Lewis  >onel8on  of  the 
City  Council;  Jerrold  Moore  chief  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  Mayor  I  ?nry  Loeb;  Ben 
Harrison,  nresldent  of  Unl(  i  Planters  Na- 
tional Bank;  A.  W.  Willis  legislator  and 
president  of  Mutual  Peder  1  Savings  and 
Loan  Association;  Mr.  R.  Q  Venson.  a  com- 
missioner of  the  Memphis  I  nuslng  Author- 
ity; J.  L.  Boren  Jr.  of  Mid-  outh  Title  Co., 
and  others  equally  Involved  I  i  the  life  of  this 
community. 

This  Involvement,  and  th  enthusiasm  of 
HOME  to  expand  ita  low-p  ice  housing  to 
reach  the  poor,  plus  the  ch  tice  for  FHA  to 
••provide  the  grease,"  as  Ci  -ter  McFarland 
said,  can  put  Memphis  In  He  forefront  of 
cities  which  are  doing  sdlnethlng  about 
urban  problems  Instead  of|merely  talking 
about  them. 


He 

t 


CAPTIVE  NATION!  WEEK 
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HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OF    PENNSYLV.^apA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  \7.  1968 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Peniisylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  once  a  year,  we  \  imericans  join 
In  observing  a  Captive  Nations  Week.  It 
is  a  rather  brief,  but  solj  Bring,  time  to 
remember  the  millions  iif  fellow  men 
who  live  without  the  beiieflts  oi  indi- 
vidual freedom  that  wej  in  this  land 
enjoy. 

On  this  10th  commemc)  ration,  we  can 
see  the  glimmer  of  hope  grow  brighter 
for  individuals  and  individualism  as 
again  a  Communist  regime  in  Czecho- 
slovakia shows  signs  of  weakening,  and 
as  the  internal  politics  in  Kastern  Europe 
begin  to  be  less  affected  by  Sovietization 
and  more  concerned  with  iiational  inter- 
ests. This  is  certainly  tlit  case  in  Ru- 
mania. To  some  extent,  the  same  is  true 
in  Poland. 

The  heritage  of  freedom  is  sacred.  The 
right  of  nations  and  of  nationals  to  be 
free,  to  govern  themselves  freely,  should 
be  unquestioned.  I  pray  thfit  the  force  of 
totalitarianism  is  dying  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, and  that  the  people  In  each  of  the 
captive  nations  will  be  free  to  rule  them- 
selves and  to  determine  their  own 
destinies. 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  M:DADE 

OF    PENNSYLV.^NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  22.  1968 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr  Sneaker,  we  have 
seen  over  the  past  several  years  an  al- 
most endless  procession  of  witnesses  be- 
fore the  Congress  who  have  testified  on 
the  manner  in  which  Federal  programs 
are  too  often  duplicated  in  other  agen- 
cies. They  are  duplicated  because  too 

often  there  is  little  coordination  of  these 
Federal  programs. 

Governor  Rockefeller  has  made  what 
.seems  to  me  to  be  a  thoughtful  proposal 
that  merits  our  consideration.  He  pro- 
poses the  establishment  of  the  new  Office 
of  Executive  Management  under  the  of- 
fice of  the  Presidency.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  in 
this  proposal. 

I  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
read  vei-y  carefully  this  brief  statement 
concerning  Mr.  Rockefeller's  very  rea- 
sonable idea. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement  bt  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 

The  future  life  of  our  Republic — and  the 
working  of  our  whole  Federal  system  of  gov- 
ernment— critically  depend  on  a  Presidential 
leadership  that  Is  dedicated  In  principle  and 
effective  in  practice. 

I  have  spoken  In  recent  days  of  certain 
and  essential  qualities  of  this  leadership. 
It  must  have  the  courage  to  make  Arm  de- 
cisions and  tough  choices.  It  must  act  with 
keen  sense  of  this  history  of  these  times  of 
headlong  revolutionary  change.  And  it  must 
excite  and  enlist  a  sense  of  unity  In  the  na- 
tion, based  on  trust  In  Its  purposes  and  Its 
word. 

We  have  not.  over  recent  years,  seen  such 
popular  trust  or  such  national  unity. 

Tet  there  Is  another  dimension  to  the 
problem.  The  Presidency  means  not  only  a 
man:  it  means  an  Institution— the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  our  government.  And  this 
Branch  is  precisely  named:  it  Is  meant  to 
execute — translating  purposes  Into  programs 
and  programs  into  action. 

We  all  know  that  the  Presidency  today 
must  meet  a  range  of  challenges  on  two  great 
fronts:  those  In  the  world  at  large  and  those 
at  home  In  the  nation.  On  the  foreign  front, 
there  exists  the  National  Security  Council 
to  serve  the  President  In  planning  and  in 
execution — although,  as  I  shall  outline  in  a 
later  statement,  there  Is  much  more  to  be 
done  here,  both  In  anticipating  and  con- 
fronting foreign  crises.  On  the  domestic 
front,  there  exists  no  such  ofBce  to  assure 
coherent  planning  and  effective  execution. 

We  cannot  risk  a  national  leadership 
that — even  with  high  intention — falls  to  ex. 
ecute.  fails  to  follow  through,  and  falls  to 
reach  the  people  and  to  serve  the  nation. 

I  know  no  lesson  more  deeply  Impressed  on 
me  by  more  than  20  years  of  my  own  ex- 
perience In  government  at  both  the  national 
and  state  level.  For  ten  of  these  years.  I 
have  served  as  the  Chief  Executive  of  a  great 
State.  And  all  of  these  years  have  taught 
me  this  law  of  the  democratic  process:  to 
conceive  great  programs  Is  not  enough.  They 
must  be  Intelligently  and  efficiently  ex- 
ecuted. 

We  are  not  today  resp>ectlng  this  law  of 
democratic  action  at  the  national  level.  We 
are  living  from  crisis  to  crisis  and  from  prob- 
lem to  problem — coping  as  we  can.  This 
pattern  of  passive  response — not  acting  but 
reacting — only   breeds  more   problems,  more 


crises  And  this  Is  no  longer  rational  or 
tolerable. 

Within  the  national  government — and  par- 
ticularly within  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President — there  must  be  profoundly  new 
approaches  and  new  mechanisms.  These  must 
do  three  things: 

( 1  >  They  must  discern  and  meet  national 
needs  before  the.se  grow  to  crlsls-slze. 

(2>  They  must  use  all  the  devices  of  mod- 
em technology  and  modern  administration 
in  the  full  and  fast  assembling  of  all  per- 
tinent Information  for  the  President,  as  he 
shapes  answers  to  these  needs. 

(3t  They  mvist  integrate  all  programs  of 
government  action  finally  set  In  motion  to 
resolve  these  problems. 

All  this  is  Imperative  to  help  close  one  of 

the  greatest  gaps  In  our  national  life — the 
gap  between  political  promise  and  political 
performance. 

II 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  proposing  today 
the  creation  of  an  Office  of  Executive  Man- 
agement within  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  The  essential  mission  of  this  Of- 
fice would  be  to  serve  the  President  directly 
In  formulating,  coordinating,  and  executing 
all  domestic  programs. 

This  Office  would  operate  on  the  same  level 
as  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council, 

So  vast  and  complex  are  the  challenges  to 
modern  government  today  that  the  absence 
of  such  an  Office  of  Executive  Management 
Is  almost  Incredible.  And  it  Is  an  absence 
that  explains  much  of  the  disorder  and  the 
disarray  of  Federal  programs,  the  popular 
resentment  of  their  cost  and  confusion,  and 
their  often  dismal  failure  to  achieve  their 
purposes. 

The  size  of  national  government  and  the 
range  of  Its  activities  are  equally  staggering. 

The  President  today  directs  a  complex  of 
2.8  million  employees — a  work-force  that  has 
grown  by  almost  20%  In  only  the  last  six 
years.  Aiid  this  total  exceeds  by  more  than 
20'"'^  the  sum  of  all  persons  employed  In  the 
automobile  and  steel  and  telephone  indus- 
tries combined. 

By  official  reckoning,  the  huge  number  l.s 
dispersed  among  12  Departments,  31  Inde- 
pendent Offices  and  Establishments,  and 
nine  offices  and  bureaus  in  the  Executive 
Office.  And  these  scattered  authorities  are 
responsible  for  hundreds  of  major  domestic 
programs.  In  the  area  of  federal  grants  alone, 
there  are  more  than  400  confusing  and  often 
conflicting  programs. 

Without  effective  leadership  and  direc- 
tion, all  such  Federal  activity  cannot  mount 
a  serious  attack  on  our  great  national  prob- 
lems. It  can  only  carry  on  a  kind  of  sporadic 
guerrilla-warfare  against  them. 

In  the  biting  words  of  the  Riot  Commis- 
sion Report,  after  surveying  all  Federal  ac- 
tions to  meet  the  needs  of  our  cities: 

"The  Federal  Government  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  join  talent,  funds  and  programs  for 
concentrated  impact  in  the  field.  Pew  agen- 
cies are  able  to  put  together  a  comprehensive 
package  of  related  programs  to  meet  priority 
needs.  There  is  a  clear  and  compelling  re- 
quirement for  better  coordination  of  fed- 
erally funded  programs." 

It  Is  to  meet  this  urgent  requirement  that 
I  stress  the  Importance  of  a  new  Office  of 
Executive  Management.  Its  key  responsibili- 
ties would  include: 

(a)  To  anticipate  national  needs  on  a 
broad  front  and  prepare  progr;'ms  to  deal 
with  them; 

(bl  To  play  a  continuing  role  in  domestic 
policy  planning  within  the  White  House; 

(c)  To  exercise  general  oversight  to  as- 
sure the  most  efficient  management  of  Fed- 
eral pro;?rams; 

(d)  To  foctos  these  programs  more  sharply 
by  simplifying  or  combining  the  essential, 
eliminating  the  non-essential:  and 

(e)  To  help  Introduce  Into  goverrunent 
the  most  qualified  personnel,  efficient  tech- 
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nology.  and  modern  techniques  of  manage- 
ment. 

All  this  Is  vital  to  the  supreme  political 
task  before  us:  making  free  government 
work. 

Under  our  political  system,  this  can  hap- 
pen only  If  the  Executive  Branch  and  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  themselves 
work — with  full  efficiency  and  full  effect. 

This  kind  of  execution  is  the  decisive  test 
of  the  Presidential  leadership  that  our  people 
demand  and  deserve. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  GAP 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  32.  1968 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  very  much  in  the  news 
these  days  and  especially  so  in  view  of 
the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  on  the  President's  most  re- 
cent nominations  for  alleged  vacancies 
on  the  Court.  I  say  "alleged  vacancies" 
;;ince  it  seems  that  some  constitutional 
lawyers  and  other  experts  have  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
vacancy  to  fill. 

In  any  event,  it  is  the  quality  of  Su- 
pieme  Court  decisions  and  their  impact 
on  our  national  life  that  is  of  most  con- 
cern and  in  that  regard  I  include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Peoria  Journal  Star,  July 
19,  1968,  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
The  SrPREME  Court  Gap 
(By  C,  L.  Dancey) 

It  is  refreshing  to  see  a  judge  deal,  sensi- 
bly, with  the  facts  of  life  (Instead  of  empty 
forms  I  as  Judge  Leland  Slmken,  did  recently 
:.t  Lincoln 

It  also  graphically  Illustrates  the  word- 
maze  full  of  Its  double-think  and  double- 
talk  that  confronts  Juries  and  judges  these 
days  as  a  result  of  court  practices  and 
changes  which  're-lnterpret"  the  meaning  of 
words 

This  is  that  wonder-world  of  law  In  which 
•life  Imprlsonmenf  really  means  about  13 
years  or  less,  and  "the  death  penalty"  as  a 
practical  matter  Is  more  likely  to  mean  five 
i:T  six  years  imprisonment. 

Faced  \^-lth  this  widening  gap  between  the 
words  and  the  deeds.  Judge  Simken  ignored 
.  jury's  recommendation  of  the  death  pen- 
alty, ignored  "life  Imprisonment",  and  sen- 
tenced a  convicted  killer  to  "from  70  to  90 
\ears"  imprisonment. 

That  kind  of  wording,  even  after  all  the 
;rick  formulas  have  been  applied,  provides 
that  the  killer  will  remain  In  Jail  about  23 
years  under  present  gimmicks,  at  any  rate. 

Taking  notice  of  the  Supreme  Court's  ac- 
tion in  d.imnlng  Juries  made  up  only  of  citi- 
zens who  Indicate  they  are  not  prejudiced 
:igalnst  the  very  law  they  are  swearing  to  up- 
hold, the  Judge  made  It  clear  that  he  by- 
jjassed  the  death  penalty  because  he  figured 
that  otherwise  the  Supreme  Court  would  like- 
ly turn  the  killer  loose,  in  time. 

He  probably  took  notice  also  of  the  simple 
•act  that  regardless  of  the  circumstances, 
wherever  the  death  penalty  is  involved,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  found  some  pretext 
to  over-rule  that  action — usually  by  turning 
'he  convicted  man  free.  They  have  found  a 
variety  of  reasons,  and  some  have  been  very 
far-fetched.  Indeed,  and  they  have  not  found 
one  case  tried  •fairly"  for  years  If  the  death 
penalty  was  involved. 

That  suggests  something  pretty  clearly — 
ind  obviously  Judge  Slmken  has  gotten  the 
message. 
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When  we  all  get  it.  it  also  says  something 
pretty  shocking  about  the  way  the  highest 
court  In  the  land  conducts  Its  business. 

Tilings  have  come  to  a  unique  state  In 
this  Republic,  unheard  of  before,  when  a 
Circuit  Judge  mtist  juggle  his  sentence 
around  the  obvious  prejudices  and  weird 
decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court — and 
say  so.  openly. 

Recently,  the  chief  justice  of  the  great 
state  of  Pennsylvania.  In  an  unprecedented 
speech  before  the  bar  association,  roundly 
condemned  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  de- 
structive and  oddball  rulings  on  criminal 
cases.  Never  before  have  things  been  so  bad 
that  a  distinguished  state  supreme  court 
Judge  has  publicly  attacked  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  in  this  fashion. 

Recently,  the  Illinois  Bar  association.  In 
another  murder  case,  after  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation, publicly  charged  that  In  order 
to  set  that  conviction  aside  and  that  man 
free,  the  court  has  completely  "mistaken" 
the  physical  facts  of  the  case.  Such  an  ac- 
tion by  a  bar  association,  accusing  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  a  fatal  error  in  Its  statements 
of  "fact"  and  overturning  a  murder  case 
on  the  basis  of  a  false  "fact."  is  unprece- 
dented. Things  have  never  gotten  that  bad 
before. 

But  the  real  clincher  is  the  record.  Tliere 
Is  something  violently  prejudi.'^ed  and  de- 
finitely h:\ywire  when  the  supi-»me  court 
cannot  find  a  single,  solitary  example  of  a 
mtirder  trial  In  the  whole  United  .States 
where  a  man  has  been  sentenced  to  die  In 
the  last  several  years  that  they  regard  as  a 
•  fair  trial." 

Not  one  '•fair  trlaV"  In  all  our  courts  in 
all  these  years? 

All  of  our  courts  are  unjust  and  incom- 
petent? 

Except  one? 

Or  Is  there  something  wrong  with  that  one? 

The  "crony  system"  of  appointments,  and 
the  Washington  philosophy  that  pervades 
the  "Judicial"  and  "para-Judiclal"  bodies 
that  "We  are  the  law!"  (Instead  of  servants 
of  the  law>  has  serlovisly  corrupted  the  high- 
est court  In  the  land,  it  seems. 

This  Is  most  deadly  serious,  when  we  realize 
that  the  most  a.stute.  and  most  quoted  anci- 
ent auditor  of  the  American  system.  Alexis 
de  Tocqueville.  more  than  a  century  ago 
pointed  out  that  the  President  may  err.  and 
the  Congress  may  err.  without  "great  mis- 
chief in  the  State"  because  the  errors  are 
audited  and  correctable.  •'But  If  the  Su- 
jireme  Court  is  ever  composed  of  Imprudent 
men  or  bad  citizens,"  he  wTote.  "the  Union 
may    be   plunged    into   anarchy." 

It  was  the  flaw,  or  potential  flaw,  he  saw- 
In  a  system  that  otherwise  seemed  remark- 
able to  him. 

And  the  elements  of  anarchy  ARE  with  us. 

And  the  Supreme  Court's  "Imprudent" 
decisions  surely  seem  to  have  made  major 
contributions  toward   ihnt  situation. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF     ViRGI.NlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  22,  1968 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  letter 
I  have  received  from  a  close  personal 
friend.  Mr.  William  James  D.  Hun- 
ter. 6323  Kellog  Drive.  McLean.  Va.. 
who  lost  a  son  in  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
This  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  is  one  of  many  communications 
of  this  type  which  he  has  written.  I  think 
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his  letter  very  effectively  reflects  the 
views  of  many  American  citizens.  Sooner 
or  later  suggestions  along  the  lines  of 
those  made  by  Mr.  Hunter  will  have  to 
be  adopted. 
The  letter  follows: 

McLem*.  Va.. 
July  12,  1968. 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  My  family  and  friends 
tell  me  I  am  beating  my  head  against  a  stone 
wall  and  only  opening  old  wounds  by  con- 
tinuing to  write  to  you  about  the  Vietnam 
war.  Undoubtedly,  they  are  right,  but  as  a 
very  concerned  citizen.  I  feel  I  must  con- 
tinue to  write 

On  March  31st  of  this  year,  you  called  for 
a  cessation  of  bombing  In  North  Vietnam. 
Since  then  we  have  suffered  more  than  twice 
as  many  casualties  as  we  sufTered  ever  before 
in  any  compar.-ible  period. 

Would  you  plea.'^e  tell  the  .'\merlcan  People 
why  this  sacrifice  Is  necessary? 

You  should  have  learned  long  i-go  that 
Pent.igon  civilians  cannot,  or  will  not.  win 
the  war  yet  steadf.istly  you  refuse  to  turn 
the  Job  over  to  our  Generals  and  Admirals 
who  are  trained  specifically  lor  the  purpase 
of  leading  our  men  to  victory  and  not  down 
the  blind  alley  of  defeat 

Why  don't  you  let  those  who  are  best 
qualified  to  lead,  lead? 

I  was  taught  (and  1  still  believe)  that  any- 
one giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  is 
guilty  of  treason.  We  know  the  penalty  for 
treason. 

Please  tell  me  why  anv  Country  supplying 
the  North  Vietnamese  with  aid  and  materials 
which  are  used  to  kill  our  men  should  not 
be  considered  our  enemy? 

How  can  we — without  being  guilty  of  trea- 
son— continue  to  give  aid,  praise  and  mate- 
rial to  those  Countries  who  openly  are  sup- 
plying aid  and  material  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese? 

Why  do  we  (yo\i)  continue  trying  to  get 
agreements  and  commitments  from  an  en- 
emy who  has  shown  over  and  over  again 
that  he  is  without  honor  or  integrity  and 
who  admits  that  he  will  recognize  only  such 
agreements  and  commitment  If  it  is  lo  his 
iidvantage  so  to  do? 

Why  must  we  always  be  on  the  defensive? 
Why  don't  we  act  Instead  of  react? 

Are  you  playing  the  game  of  political  In- 
trigue? If  you  are.  the  "altar  of  political  In- 
trigue" which  you  have  built  is  now 
drenched  In  the  blood  of  our  brave  Ameri- 
can soldiers  who  are  forced  to  fight  a  war 
that  we  I  you)  won't  let  them  win. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  fight  a  war  and 
that  is  to  use  all  conventional  means  avail- 
able to  destroy  the  enemy  wherever  we  find 
him  and  this  must  include  the  destruction 
of  every  sanctuary  used  by  him. 

Please  tell  me  why  we  must  continue  to 
fight  your  impossible  •"limited  war"  with 
"limited  objectives"?  Is  there  also  to  be  a 
limit  on  the  nvimber  of  brave  Americans  to 
be  sacrificed? 

As  one.  of  thousands  of  bereaved  parents, 
who  has  lost  a  son  in  Vietnam  and  one  who. 
each  day.  becomes  more  convinced  that  the 
loss  served  absolutely  no  sane  purpose  and 
was  completely  without  meaning.  I  ask  that 
you  answer  the  questions  propounded  in 
This  letter.  Maybe,  then  I  will  have  a  clearer 
Insight  into  why  our  brave  men  are  fight - 
InE;  and  dying  (with  one  liand  tied  behind 
their  backs)  for  nebulous  ■•limited  objec- 
tives". 

I  am  convinced  that  many  of  our  prob- 
lems here  at  home  are  due  entirely  to  the 
fact  that  they  too  are  fought  In  a  limited 
way  with  only  •'limited  objectives".  When 
problems  arise,  we  (you)  fall  again  to  act. 
we  (you)  only  react  (I.e.  appoint  a  commit- 
tee to  study  and  repoit  back — sometime — 
maybe  never).  We  do  not  enforce  the  laws 
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We  now  have  (a  strict  enforcement  of  which 
would  cure  most  of  the  evils  now  tearing  our 
Country  apart).  We  (you)  only  ask  for  new 
laws  which  most  likely  will  not  be  enforced 
either. 

A  strict  enforcement  of  law  and  order  In 
this  Country  Is  of  first  Importance  If  we  are 
to  survive  as  a  Democratic  Nation.  You  can- 
not fight  crime  by  advising  the  criminal 
that  you  really  don't  want  to  hurt  him  Just 
as  you  cannot  fight  a  war  by  telling  the 
enemy  that  you  really  done  want  to  hurt  him. 
Sincerely. 

William  JaMes  D.  Hunter. 


THE 


DECLINE      OF      PASSENGER 
TRAINS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF    ILLINOI3J 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  22.  1968 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  last  10  years  the  question  of  pas- 
senger train  service  has  l)|pcome  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion  both  within  Con- 
gress and  without.  Passenger  trains  have 
been  disappearing. 

Congress  amended  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  In  1958  to  mal«t  it  possible  for 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
consider  discontinuance  (fases  where  in- 
terstate trains  were  conc^ned. 

Although  public  patronage  of  passen- 
ger trains  has  declined  meatly.  there  is 
a  feeling  in  many  quarte)rs — certainly  in 
communities  losing  such  service — that 
It  should  be  continued  regardless  of  eco- 
nomic factors  in  the  public  interest. 
There  are  those  who  blartle  the  railroads 
entirely  for  decline  in  pajisenger  service, 
and  there  are  those  whojblame  Govern- 
ment, j 

I  was  happy  to  see  a  siiries  of  articles 
in  the  Champaign  New4 -Gazette,  writ- 
ten by  Don  Heimburger.  ^iihich  seemed  to 
me  to  cover  the  subject  veil  and  in  an 
uncommonly  objective  i  lanner.  I  rec- 
ommend them  to  the  \ftmbers  and  to 
the  public.  T 

The  text  of  the  articl*  follows: 

(From   the  Champaign    (111  (    News-Gazette. 
June  20.  1961  | 

Cheaper  and   Faster  Servi  es  Spell  Doom 
FOR  Crack   Pa.ssenci 

(Editor's    Note. — This    Is 
series   of   articles   probing 


Trains 

the    first    in    a 
ito    the    present 


condition  of  Intercity  passei  jer  train  service, 
its  decline  through  the  yea  s  and  what  the 
future  holds  for  passenger  :  jrvlce.) 
(ByDonHclmbi   gcr) 

Who  rlies  pa.^songer  train;  anymore? 

You   won't   find   nianv   dc  vn  at   the  train 


;he  7:35  to  pull 
it's  pretty  lone- 


statlon  tonight  waiting  for 

In.  The  station  agent  finds 

Sonne  on  the  Job.  e.xcept  for  ^  occasional  fast 

freight  that  roars  through. 

When  a  passenger  train  cB>es  arrive,  you'll 
find  a  couple  of  men  in  dark  suits  getting  otf. 
an  elderly  woman,  one  fami  r  Includng  three 
children  and  a  high  school  Irl  who  came  to 
visit  her  grandmother  for  t!   ;  weekend 

And  sometimes  no  one  get   olT. 

"Railroad  pr's.sfnrer  ser\  re  Is  In  serious 
danger  of  extinction,  and  r  )t  Just  the  milk 
runs  and  loCiUs."  said  Anth  ny  Haswell,  for 
mer  Illinois  Central  employe 
go  lawyer  and  executive  dl 


tlonal  Association  of  Railro  d  Passengers 


Instead  of  taking  a  train 


and  now  Chica- 

ctor  of  the  Na- 


you'll  find  peo- 
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pie  hopping  on  a  superjet  that  will  whisk 
them  to  the  coast  In  four  hours  Instead  of 
the  three-day  trip  required  by  train. 

Or  you'll  see  them  traveling  by  car  over 
tax-support«d  Interstate  highways — the  man 
of  the  house  knows  there's  nothing  quite  as 
economical  and  as  mobile  as  a  car. 

CHEAPER,    FASTER 

Whatever  the  former  train  passenger  rides 
today.  It's  bound  to  be  something  that  costs 
less  or  is  faster  than  a  train.  No  more  bustling 
at  the  train  station  where  redcaps  and  taxi- 
cab  drivers  used  to  be  able  to  make  a  de- 
cent living. 

Now  It's  to  the  airport — the  overcrowded 
airport  subsidized  by  the  government. 

While  commuter  train  service  is  also  drop- 
ping off  In  some  areas  and  In  other  areas 
increasing,  the  main  concern  these  days  is 
with  the  intercity  passenger  train — the  one 
you  used  to  take  to  go  see  Raymond  and 
Ethel  in  St.  Louis  or  Denver  or  New  York. 

In  July  of  1967  there  were  725  Intercity 
passenger  trains  operating  In  the  United 
States.  Between  July  I  and  December.  75 
of  them  were  di.scontlnued.  44  by  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  action.  23  by  state 
commissions  and  eight  by  unilateral  action 
by  the  railroad. 

In  January  of  this  year  there  were  108 
more  petitions  filed  by  railroads  to  take  oS 
tr.alns.  If  these  are  granted,  only  542  long- 
distance trains  will  be  left. 

Only  38  railroads,  out  of  a  total  of  about 
760.  both  large  and  s^maU  lines,  still  operate 
passenger  service.  Only  half  of  the  class  I 
roads,  which  accounted  for  99  percent  of  the 
entire  industry's  line-haul  traffic,  still  have 
passenger  service. 

FREIGHT    DOMINATES 

Of  the  class  I  roads,  only  20  passenger  train 
c.ir.s  were  purchrtsed  In  1967,  the  lowest  num- 
ber in  10  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same 
roads  bought  or  rebuilt  99,000  freight  cars 
and  1,100  dlesel  electric  locomotives. 

The  20  cars  that  were  purchased  were  for 
use  on  suburban  service,  not  intercity  traf- 
fic. Total  passenger  cars  dropped  from  20,105 
in  1957  to  an  estimated  10,000  In  1967. 

In  keeping  with  the  downward  trend  on 
equipment,  passenger  train  miles  struck  a 
low  of  15.100,000  compared  with  25.884.000  in 
1957. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
which  has  authority  to  grant  discontinuance 
of  trains  in  the  majority  of  cases,  said  In  a 
report  on  passenger  trains  In  1958  that  "For 
more  than  a  century,  the  railroad  passenger 
coach  has  occupied  an  interesting  and  use- 
ful place  In  American  life,  but  at  the  present 
time  the  Inescapable  fact — and  certainly  to 
many  people  an  unpleasant  one — seems  to  be 
that  In  a  decade  or  so  this  time-honored  ve- 
hicle may  take  its  place  in  the  tran&pKjrtatlon 
museums  along  with  the  stage  and  the  steam 
loccjnotlve." 

[From  the  Champaign    (111.)    News-Gazette, 

June  25,  1968] 

Loss  OF  Mail  Ser\'ice  Cuts  Passenger  Train 

Rfceipts 

(EnrroR's  Note. — This  is  the  second  in  a 
.series  of  articles  dealing  with  the  decline  of 
the  intercity  passenger  train.  This  article 
dei'.ls  with  some  of  the  causes  behind  the 
decline. » 

(By  Don  Heimburger  1 

There  are  many  reasons  why  passenger 
trains  have  been  pulled  off  In  recent  years. 

When  profits  decline  on  a  given  train  It 
often  follows  in  this  ,ige  of  money-mlnded- 
ncss  the  train  will  also  come  off. 

There  has  been  some  controversy  over  how 
losses  ,ire  computed. 

The  Intf>rstiite  Commerce  Commission 
formula  for  computing  train  revenue  losses 
has  come  under  criticism  from  many  sources. 
Using  the  outdated  formula  ray  railroad  pas- 
senger advocates,  a  railroad  can  actually  show 
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that  a  train  making  a  profit  Is  really  losiiig 
money. 

And,  if  they  want  to,  and  It's  suggested  by 
some  that  they  do.  railroad  top  brass  can 
Juggle  the  figures  under  the  present  formula 
to  discourage  any  further  Improvements  in 
their  passenger  equipment  or  service. 

Anthony  Haswell,  executive  director  of  tlie 
National  Association  of  Railroad  Passengers, 
who  petitioned  to  have  the  ICC's  passenger 
report  re-opened,  said  "The  few  railroads 
that  still  want  intercity  passengers  have  been 
doing  a  reasonably  good  Job:  but  the  grow- 
ing number  of  companies  who  have  decided 
to  get  out  of  the  business  have  progresslvc'v 
downgraded  service  and  done  nothing  to  in- 
crease revenues." 

fault  divided 

It's  not  all  the  fault  of  the  railroads,  hov.-- 
ever. 

The  most  recent  blow  to  the  passenger 
train  has  been  the  discontinuance  of  the  rail- 
way post  office  cars.  In  recent  years  the  Po>t 
Office  has  been  gradually  diverting  the  trans- 
portation of  mall  from  passenger  trains  to 
air  and  highway  curriers. 

The  mail  car,  RPO  for  short,  has  already 
gone  to  its  grave  ."iid  dozens  of  trains  with  it 
"No  matter  how  popular  a  train  is  for  passen- 
gers," said  the  Burlington's  general  passen- 
ger traffic  manager  W.  F.  Burke  in  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  Magazine,  "you  need  head-en,i 
imall   or  express)   revenue  to  keep  it  golne  ' 

"It's  clear  that  transporting  of  mail  in  tlie 
same  trains  as  passengers  often  has  an  ad- 
verse effect  upon  the  attractiveness  of  pas- 
senger service."  says  Haswell.  explaining  that 
schedules  must  often  be  tailored  to  mer-t 
postal  requirements. 

But  he  added  that  It  still  "wasn't  right  that 
Congress  and  the  Post  Office  unfairly  favor 
other  modes  of  transportation. 

Could  It  be  that  the  Post  Office  Is  not 
killing  the  trains,  but  that  the  railroads  are 
repelling  the  malls?  A  total  of  1.730  trains 
were  discontinued  after  the  railroads  had  re- 
quested to  be  relieved  of  their  obligation  to 
carry  the  mall  (1953-19661.  while  798  dis- 
continued after  the  Post  Office  removed  the 
malls. 

FOUR    mail    trains 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  now  only  has 
two  RPO  cars  operating  between  Chicago  and 
Carbondale.  B.  J.  Screws,  manager  of  mall  for 
the  road,  is  Just  about  out  of  a  Job.  with  only 
four  trains  out  of  24  on  the  entire  line  carry- 
ing mail. 

"The  RPO  revenues  were  what  kept  some  of 
our  trains  operating  at  marginal  economic 
levels.  Their  loss  turns  some  train  balance 
sheets  from  a  pale  pink  to  a  deep  red."  said 
Screws  following  the  Post  Office  announce- 
ment. 

Subsidizing  of  airports  and  Iiighways  and 
unduly  heavy  taxes  on  the  r.illroads'  |;>ulld- 
ings  and  property  have  added  hent  to  the  Arc 
and  forced  lines  to  be  extremely  budget  con- 
scious. 

Anvthing  that  doesn't  make  money,  comes 
off. 

The  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
with  headquarters  in  Washington,  for  sev- 
eral years  has  been  "fighting"  the  govern- 
ment's "unfair"  treatment  toward  rpilroads 
which  they  say  makes  it  difficult  to  compete 
with  other  fcrms  of  transportation. 

"Support  the  Magna  Carta  for  transporta- 
tion." read  the  gold  and  black  sticker  issued 
by  the  association.  "Equal  treatment  by  Gov- 
ernment for  all  carriers  Including  Tlie  Rail- 
roads .  .  " 

I  Prom  the  Champaign   (111.)    News-Gazette, 
July  1.  19681 

Railro.^d  "Showcasf."  the  Depot,  Often- 
Poorly   Kept  Place 

(EorroR's  Note. — This  Is  the  third  In  a 
series  of  articles  dealing  with  the  decline  of 
the    Intercity   passenger    train.   This    article 
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deals  with  what  passengers  expect  when  they 
travel  and  how  other  forms  of  transportation 
compare  with  trains.) 

(By   Don   Heimburger) 

People  like  pleasant  surroundings  when 
they  travel. 

They  expect,  in  this  age  of  leisure  and 
luxury,  to  travel  In  style,  even  If  they  are 
only  second   or   third   class  passengers. 

Most  train  stations  are  located  down- 
town— In  the  middle  of  the  business  district 
or  the  slum  areas.  They  are  "hangouts"  for 
the  bums,  the  shiftless,  the  mugger. 

Besides  that,  railroad  stations  are  usually 
poorly  lighted,  not  often  patrolled  by  police 
and  Just  "feel"  dirty.  The  psychological  ad- 
vant:\ges  of  clean  stations  are  significant. 

Passengers  will  avoid  these  places  when- 
ever they  can.  They  must  be  shown  that  the 
transportation  system  they  are  riding  on  is 
well-kept  and  maintained,  kept  clean,  bright 
and  shiny  Railroad  trains  and  stations  are 
not  clean,  bright  or  shiny. 

Stations  do  have  one  big  feature,  how- 
ever, which  saves  them  from  complete  dis- 
dain. 

airport    TRAFFir 

Highway  traffic  jams  around  O'Hare  and 
other  nlrports  are  legendary,"  says  Prank  E 
Shaffer.  \ice  president  of  Kalmbach  Publish- 
ing Co..  a  firm  that  prints  a  railroad  maga- 
zine. 

"So  much  has  been  written  r.bout  the  great 
boom  in  air  travel  that  the  average  .Ameri- 
can surely  imagines  airports  as  the  last  word 
in  transportation  efficiency  and  the  ultimate 
;n  handling  people,"  he  said. 

Shaffer,  who  compared  O'Hare  with  New 
York's  Penn  Station,  reported  that  the  two 
r.illroads  at  the  station  handle  62  2  million 
p.issengers  a  year  on  82  acres  of  real  estate. 
The  station,  lie  s.ild.  all  nine  acres  of  it,  was 
99  per  cent  underground. 

Comparing  Penn  and  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tions and  the  three  major  airports,  Shaffer 
found  they  occupied  124  acres  ;ind  accommo- 
d.ued  105  million  passenger.s  a  year  whereas 
the  airports  needed  7,800  acres  to  handle  30 
million  a  year. 

"In  iiddition."  paid  Shaffer,  "relatively  little 
real  estate  iS  wiisted  by  rail  terminals.  High- 
rise  office  buildings  are  located  alongside 
them." 

"Apples  and  oranges  can't  be  compared, 
i)f  course,  but  no  matter  how  yoti  add  up 
the  frtUt.  railroads  look  mighty  tasty." 
Shaffer  said. 

CREW    VARIANCE 

Jets  c.-.n  now  carry  165  to  225  perrons  and 
newer  ones  ,is  many  as  500.  .\  regular  train 
of  10  coaches  carries  500  persons,  but  re- 
quires a  crew  of  :;round  25-30  while  the  jet 
requires  only  a  crew   of  10. 

More  advanced  planes  that  can  carry  more 
people  need  the  same  size  crew,  while  the 
train  must  add  more  conductors,  porters. 
!)rakemen  and  coaches  as  the  passengers 
increase. 

Any  railroad  executive  will  report  that 
wages  are  one  of  the  major  expenditures. 
Crews  on  trains,  because  of  law,  must  be 
changed  rather  often. 

When  a  train  with  a  capacity  of  400  per- 
sons leaves  a  station  with  only  100  aboard, 
each  being  charged  on  the  average  of  $20, 
:.ou  get  only  $2,000  out  of  a  possible  $8,000. 
The  plane  has  drawn  away  the  other  300 
persons  rnd  the  railroads  have  been  stuck 
with  the  loss 

Interstate  highways  that  allow  cars  speeds 
of  70  miles  an  hour  and  that  offer  direct 
routes  to  major  cities  have  dealt  a  powerful 
blow  to  the  passenger  train.  Once  the  family 
has  arrived  at  their  destination,  they  still 
have  the  car  to  travel  in.  You  rent  a  Hertz 
car.  often  beyond  the  means  of  most,  if  you 
arrive  by  train. 

Some  have  suggested  that  trains  could 
carry  automobiles  on  flat  cars  rieht  along 
with  the  railroad  coaches.  While  the  Idea  Is 
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in  use  In   some  Euroi>ean  nations.  It  would 
cost  too  much  for  the   average  family. 

COACHES    outdated 

As  passengers  went  to  other  forms  of 
transportation,  the  passenger  coaches  them- 
selves started  to  become  outdated,  their 
mechanical  devices  for  heating,  air  condi- 
tioning and  brake  systems  became  too  ex- 
pensive to  maintain  and  repair. 

As  the  prohts  dipped,  the  railroads  cut 
back  on  their  outlays  for  passenger  equip- 
ment, thus  doubling  the  effect.  Not  only  did 
people  not  ride  trains,  they  now  would  not 
ride  them  because  of  their  old-fashioned 
equipment. 

Peter  Lyon,  a  professional  magazine 
WTlter  and"  author  of  "To  Hell  In  a  Day 
Coach."  says  'Freight,  since  it  Is  u.sually 
inanimate  and  Invr.ri.^bly  inarticulate,  cannot 
complain  about  delays,  stupidities,  incon- 
veniences, impudence  of  petty  officials,  dis- 
comforts and  shabbinesses  of  railroad  cars, 
filth,  squalor  of  public  facilities,  breakdowns, 
derailments,  wrecks — in  short,  the  ordinary, 
day-to-day  routine  of  the  railroads." 

[From  the  Champaign    (lU.i    News-Gazette. 

July  6.  1968] 

Biggest  Passenger  Service  Problem  Is  Cost 

OF  Labor 

(Editor's  Note. — This  is  the  fourth  in  a 
rerles  of  articles  dealing  with  the  decline  of 
the  pa.'^Eenger  train.  This  article  desOs  with 
the  problem  of  labor  and  manr.crement  in 
pas-senger  service.  It  al.so  deals  with  the  rail- 
road's obligations  to  provide  service.  I 
(By  Don  Heimburger) 

I./;ibor  and  wages  are  two  big  words  in  the 
passenger  train  industry. 

Some  railroad.s;  are  able  to  mike  profit 
even  though  they.  too.  are  pressured  by  ris- 
ing costs. 

The  Illinois  Central  is  one  roiid  that  has 
recently  upgraded  its  equipment  and  even 
added  six  new  domeliners  to  pasrenger  train 
con.sists. 

"This  reflects  our  belief  that  the  future  In 
carrying  pa.ssengers  is  giving  the  public  serv- 
ice it  will  use."  says  Paul  H.  Reistrup.  vice 
president,  passenger  service,  in  a  Time  Mag- 
azine ad 

The  biggest  expen.se  In  providing  passenger 
service  still    however  is  labor. 

Many  basic  work  rules  .set  in  1919  that  in- 
crease costs  have  never  been  ch.inged. 

CREV.'S    MILrAGE 

For  engine  crews  to  earn  a  days  pay.  men 
must  travel  100  miles  or  less  or  five  hours 
or  less.  With  f:.stsr  trains  that  go  farther 
in  a  day.  the  100  mile  or  five  hour  hmi-.;;  are 
outdated  and  unnecessarily  low. 

In  some  cases  crews  mtist  be  charigcd  at 
division  points  short  of  the  basic  day  of  100 
or  150  miles,  but  still  the  day's  wage  murt 
be  p.iid. 

Labor  unions  have  been  reluctant  to  let 
firemen  ^-^o.  "Firemen  were  necessary  during 
the  steam  era  to  shovel  coal."  said  Haswell. 
"but  now  that  railroads  are  dieselized,  labor 
organizations  claim  that  firemen  iire  still 
needed  for  safety  reasons — to  serve  as  a 
'lookout'  for  signals  and  other  trains." 

While  the  unions  cry  the  pas.senger  train 
dilemma  is  the  fault  of  management,  man- 
agement cries  it's  the  fault  of  the  unions, 
employes  say  it's  management's  fault  and 
management  turn;;  around  and  finally  sticks 
the  blame  on  the  public. 

Tlie  public,  in  ca.se  after  case,  shows  tip 
for  public  hearings  to  complain  about  the 
discontinuance  of  the  afternoon  ".Special" 
through  their  city  cf  500,  while  not  a  soul 
has   ridden   the   train   in   years. 

"But  railroads  have  an  obligation  to  pro- 
vide trains  for  the  public,"  they  scream. 

PEOPLE    HAVE    right 

'People,  as  well  as  coal  and  cattle  have 
a  right."  says  Haswell,  "to  good  railroad 
transportation  and   c.t  a  reasonable  rate.   A 
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railroad  Is  a  public  utility — a  common  car- 
rier— and  passenger  service  is  useful  and 
valuable  to  the  public." 

Justice  Frankfurter  once  noted  that.  "Un- 
like a  department  store  or  a  grocery,  a  rall- 
roiid  cannot  of  its  own  free  will  discontinue 
a  particular  service  to  the  public  because  an 
item  of  its  business  has  become  unprofit- 
able." 

"The  obligation  to  provide  passenger 
service  exists  so  long  as  the  amount  of  avoid- 
able loss  is  not  excessive  In  proportion  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  r.ervlce."  Haswell  said. 

A  distinct  advantage  of  passenger  trains 
is  that  they  can  move  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple. 200  or  more,  economically,  comfortably 
and  faster  than  a  bus  and  much  cheaper  than 
by  plane.  The  number  of  cars  can  easily  be 
adjusted  to  the  number  of  passengers. 

■There  are.  apparently,  certain  advantagrea 
of  Vieeping  the  passenger  train  alive.  Even 
the  President  has  made  it  clear  that  inter- 
city trains  have  a  place  in  the  'Great  So- 
ciety." 

When  he  signed  the  rapid  rail  transporta- 
tion bill  at  the  White  House  in  1965  he  said. 
■■T..e  same  science  and  technology  which 
gave  us  our  airplanes  and  our  space  i)robes. 
I  believe,  covild  also  give  us  better  and  faster 
and  more  economical  transportation  on  the 
ground  And  a  lot  of  us  need  it  more  on  the 
ground  than  we  need  it  orbiting  the  earth." 

The  problem,  then,  is  getting  better  rail 
service. 

(Prom   the  Champaign    (III.)    News-Gazette, 
July  10,  19681 

Hope  Hich-Spfed  Trains  Will  Boost  Revenue 
in  Well-Popuxated  Areas 

( Editor  s  Note. — This  Is  the  fifth  in  a  series 
of  six  articles  dealing  with  the  decline  of 
the  intercity  passenger  train  Tliis  article 
deals  with  the  Northeast  Corridor  Project — 
a  super  train  in  the  United  States  ) 
(By  Don  Heimburger) 

Between  New  York  and  Washington  the 
present  right-of-way  of  the  Pennsylvania, 
now  Penn  Central  Railroad,  has  been  up- 
graded to  permit  llO-mlle-per-hour  opera- 
tions. 

By  1970.  trains  are  expected  to  move  150 
miles  per  hour  over  the  line. 

The  entire  project,  culled  the  Northeast 
Corridor  project,  consists  of  455  miles  of 
trackage  from  Washington  to  Boston  on  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  New  Haven.  It's  esti- 
mated that  one  out  of  every  five  people  In  the 
United  States  lives  In  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  project,  costing  several  billion  dollars, 
is  a  Joint  venture  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation   and   the   two  railroads. 

For  the  Bo.ston-New  York  run  the  United 
Aircraft  Corp.  is  leasing  two  of  its  T\irbo 
Trains  tD  the  federal  government.  The  trains 
are  powered  by  £;as  turbine  engines  like  those 
used  in  jet-prop  planes. 

buy  so  cars  ^ 

FMfty  Metrollner  cars,  each  equipped  with 
motors,  for  use  over  electrified  trackage  be- 
tween Washington  and  New  York,  are  being 
bought  from  the  Budd  Company. 

Mostly  the  roadbed  must  be  improved  to 
tike  the  increased  speed  of  the  trains  which 
are  expected  to  make  the  run  in  about  2 
hours  instead  of  the  3'^  hours  it  now  takes. 

Railroad  experts  say,  however,  that  this 
type  of  project  is  only  feasible  in  densely 
populated  areas  Meals,  just  like  on  jets,  will 
be  served  to  first  class  passengers  and  maybe 
even  movies  will  be  shown. 

Engineers  en  the  first  test  runs  said  they 
had  to  keep  the  whistles  blowing  almost  con- 
tinously  because  the  train  moved  so  fast 
between  the  grade  crossings. 

Prank  McPadden.  mechanical  superintend- 
ent of  the  Wesuorn  region  of  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  Railway  in  Decatur,  who  supervises 
all  the  technical  jobs  in  his  district,  said  the 
corridor  project  Is  running  Into  some  trouble. 
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"I've  heard  that  they  [jare  running  Into 
some  difficulties  with  theji turbine  drive  en- 
gines," he  said.  "This  is  deikylng  the  railroads 
from  putting  them  Into  sijrvlce  on  the  line  " 

"But,  like  other  things,  iwlth  enough  time 
and  money  they  will  be  w(j^ked  out,"  he  said. 

In  the  San  Francisco  Bail  area,  residents  are 
getting  a  fast,  reliable  con^piuter  service  with 
80-mlle-an-hour  trains  ovj^r  a  75-mlle  route. 

The  fully  automated  ijystem,  which  In- 
cludes air  conditioning,  l4|  expected  to  oper- 
ate trains  as  often  as  ev^fy  90  seconds  and 
move  100. 000  people  an  ho^ir 

The  bllllon-dollar  line  Ij*  expected  to  be  a 
model  for  other  metropolitan  areas  now  ex- 
periencing crowded  Ueev^s.  Chicago  Is  also 
adding  and  rebuilding  mutth  of  Its  commuter 
trackage  In  the  city  and  tjfce  suburbs. 

The  new  commuter  syst^s  can  be  a  model, 
like  the  Northeast  Corrldo)|  project  Is,  for  the 
Intercity  passenger  servlcqi  Only  the  willing- 
ness and  participation  on  ttie  part  of  the  rail- 
roads, the  government  aad  the  public  will 
bring  about  a  new  face  for  the  now  ^declining 
passenger  train  industry. 

True-o«  Not,  Railroad^  Have  Image  or 
DisiNTiaiEST  IN  MoHI  Passengers 

(EDrroBs  Note — This  1^  the  last  in  a  series 
of  six  articles  dealing  wltllthe  decline  of  the 
Intercity  passenger  train. 'chls  article  probes 
into  the  psychology  beheld  passenger  train 
advertising.  Do  railroads  ^n^ant  to  draw  new 
passengers?)  I 

( By  Don  Helm)  lurger ) 

"Faster  than  a  speeding  car.  Roomier  than 
a  hurtling  bus.  Cheaper  tl  an  a  flying  plane." 

So  reads  the  passenger  1  fain  ad.  Just  about 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

"We  go,  rain  or  snow,  tc  both  sunny  coasts 
of  Florida,"  it  says  In  sirjuier  print.  The  ad 
is  for  the  Illinois  Centrals  "City  of  Miami" 
which  runs  from  Chicagd  on  an  every  other 
day  basis,  taking  tourlsli  to  the  vacation 
spots  of  Florida.  ' 

The  Illinois  Central  is  Jne  of  several  rail- 
roads to  advertise  the  a<*antage8  of  taking 
the  train,  even  when  theftlane  and  bus  and 
car  have  taken  away  mucB  of  the  business. 

And  even  when  the  pline  and  bus  com 
panles  have  steadily  increl  sed  their  advertis 
Ing.  a  few  of  the  "faithful 
to  draw  the  public  throu  ;h  advertising 

The  train,  in  the  Chlcfgo  to  Miami  case 
Is  a  good  way  to  travel 
and    passengers   save    $36 
coach  airline  fare. 

COST    BY 

The  ad  also  points  out 
round  trip  would  cost  $50 
Ing  700  miles  a  day.  It  wfuld 
longer  than  by  train. 

Unique  is  the  word  to 
sees  a       passenger     train 
poster  anymore.  Posters 
walls  of   train  stations, 
boards  and  were  even  fovf^d 
way  coaches  themselves. 

Today,  posters  playing 
Ice  are  an  oddity,  something 
and  store  In  the  attic  at 
gone  days.  Ads  can  no  lon^i 
for  an  occasional  few.  In 
papers.  Are  railroad  advei 
defunct? 

The    public    relations 
roads  has  never  been  gre 
of  the  large  pools,  trusts 
ated    with    the    robber 
century.  Their  executives 
locked  upon  as  the  hard- 
that  they  usually  turn  ou1 

The   advertising   deparfnent 
public   associates   itself 
when  it  goes  on  a  passenger 
fore  doesn't  know  or  car« 
business  of  railroads,   haj 
Image  drop  from  zero  to  b< 
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As  passenger  service  dicUned 
railroad  advertising  depai  bment 


he  route  is  direct 
by   rail    over   day 
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take  15  hours 

ise  when  a  person 
advertisement  or 
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Ising  departments 
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have  always  been 
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of  the  passenger  side  of  the  coin.  Money  for 
passenger  advertising  was  shifted  on  the 
budget  sheet. 

Freight  was  the  money-maker  and  that's 
where  the  promotion  money  went. 

And  the  train  image  suffered.  "You  want 
to  go  to  work  for  a  railroad  when  you  grad- 
uate from  college?"  said  the  surprised  un- 
dergraduate to  another.  "Don't  you  know 
that  railroads  are  going  downhill?" 

So  goes  the  public's  image  of  railroads 
and  it's  mainly  due  to  their  poor  public 
Image.  Are  they  doing  anything  about  It? 

Not  really.  Most  of  them  don't  care  since 
their  income  is  in  freight,  not  passengers. 

FEW  WHO  CARE 

It  seems  the  only  encouraging  signs  are 
from  a  few,  mighty  few.  railroads  who  "care." 

Paul  H.  Relstrup,  vice  president  of  the 
newly-created  passenger  services  department 
of  the  IC,  said  in  the  IC  Magazine.  "Last 
year  saw  many  Improvements  In  our  pas- 
senger operations." 

That,  in  Itself,  is  something  hardly  ever 
heard   on   any   railroad   today. 

But  it  seems  to  be  true  on  the  IC  "Marginal 
trains  were  eliminated,  newer  equipment  was 
purchased,  the  Magnolia  Star  went  Into  serv- 
ice and  we  began  a  stepped-up  program  of 
promotion  Including  radio,  television  and 
newspaper  advertising,"  said  Relstrup. 

The  IC  finds  that  the  passenger  business, 
even  though  organized  around  a  profit- 
making  theme,  can  be  unpredictable.  "The 
passenger  business  is  spotty.  Some  trains,  like 
the  City  of  Miami,  are  well-patronized.  Other 
trains  are  so  poorly  patronized  that  they 
don't  even  begin  to  cover  their  out-of-pocket 
expenses."  said  Relstrup. 

The  sales  "blitz"  by  the  IC's  passenger  de- 
partment is  on  trial.  "If  despite  our  best  ef- 
forts the  public  prefers  to  use  other  means 
of  transportation,  then  we  will  quickly  seek 
to  abandon  the  lightly  used  train,"  he  said. 

AN  $18  MILLION  LOSS 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
estimated  that  the  IC's  passenger  losses 
amounted   to   $18   million    last    year. 

"Demand  for  passenger  service  has  to  be 
shown  on  a  year-round  basis  for  a  train  to 
be  profitable."  Relstrup  said.  He  said  that 
while  a  train  may  be  filled  to  capacity  on  a 
holiday,  the  train  still  must  be  able  to  haul 
enough  passengers  during  the  rest  of  the 
year  to  make  the  train  profitable. 

How  do  you  tell  the  public,  an  angry  pub- 
lie  sometimes,  that  their  "holiday"  train  is 
going  to  be  taken  off  because  it  is  unprofit- 
able? "I  think  public  relation  men  need  a 
whole  new  set  of  corrununlcation  links  with 
the  public."  said  Federal  Railroad  Adminis- 
tratcr  A.  SchetTer  L;ing,  before  the  Railroad 
Public  Relations  Assn. 

"By  and  large  the  public  thinks  that  the 
railroads  are  already  out  of  business  because 
of  a  lack  of  effective  public  relations.  It's 
curious  that  an  Industry  which  has  worried 
so  much  about  public  ownership  has  spent 
so  little  time  thinking  about  what  Its  obli- 
gations to  the  public  are."  Lang  said. 

It's  up  to  the  railroads  and  their  public 
relations  men  to  correct  the  situation,  but 
still  the  passenger  train  question  dangles 
loose,  is  complicated  with  facts  and  figures, 
do's  and  don'ts  and  may  soon  be  forgotten 
as  even  more  passengers  fade  away. 
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SAN  DIEGO  TOROS  STAGE   "SALUTE 
TO  ARMED  FORCES" 


,  so  did  the 
s  promotion 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  22.  1968 

Mr  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  sports  in  America 
today — soccer — is  winning  the  hearts  of 


sports  fans  in  San  Diego,  thanks  to  our 
topflight  major  league  team,  the  San 
Diego  Toros. 

This  afternoon,  the  Toros  will  stage  a 
".salute  to  Armed  Forces"  game  in  San 
Diego  where  thousands  of  servicemen 
will  be  honored  guests  for  this  nationally 
televised  game. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  Toros  for  honoring  our  be- 
loved and  dedicated  men  and  women  in 
uniform. 


THE  UNITED  STATES-RUMANIAN 
AGREEMENT  ON  AMERICAN  AID 
FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  NU- 
CLEAR   POWERPLANT 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF    ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Friday.  July  19.  1968 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
my  colleagues,  ably  led  by  Representative 
John  Ashbrook.  in  denouncing  the  re- 
cent American-Rumanian  agreement 
providing  for  expanded  American- 
Rumanian  scientist  exchanges  in  the 
neld  of  theoretical  and  practical  prob- 
lems, including  collaboration  in  the  field 
of  atomic  energy  in  order  to  help  Ru- 
mania construct  a  nuclear  reactor  plant 
by  1973.  Funds  were  also  promised  orally 
to  the  project. 

This  agreement  was  111  advised  and 
unjustifiable  on  basis  of  national  inter- 
est. It  provides  information  of  a  po- 
tentially vital  military  nature  to  a  coun- 
try which  is  allied  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  Communist  countries  again.st 
us  in  the  Warsaw  Pact  despite  its  de- 
tailed differences  with  Moscow,  and 
makes  mockery  out  of  any  still  extant 
strategic  goods  embargo  list. 

It  relieves  the  Soviet  Union  of  an  eco- 
nomically unprofitable  and  politicallv 
possibly  dangerous  decision  of  support- 
ing in  full  the  Rumanian  nuclear  pro- 
gram and  frees  Soviet  resources  to  con- 
centrate upon  supporting  the  atomic 
program  of  their  loyal  satellites  while 
removing  an  irritant  of  Rumanian- 
Soviet  relations. 

Furthermore,  the  agreement  rewards 
a  country  which  since  1964  failed  to  take 
any  significant  steps  toward  democra- 
tization and  relaxing  its  dictatorship.  It 
abandons  morally  the  national  minor- 
ities in  Rumania,  especially  the  1.75 
million  Hungarians  whose  fate  we  were 
describing  5  weeks  ago  on  the  floor. 
Their  present  situation  has  been  aptly 
describied  by  Rev.  Eugene  Osterhaven, 
professor  of  theology  at  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary  in  his  booklet 
"'Transylvania — 400  Years  of  a  Refor- 
mation Tradition."  which  has  been  pub- 
lished in  June   1968  as  follows: 

Measures  taken  by  the  authorities  to 
pre.'ent  the  moving  of  Hungarians  to  the 
cities  and  towns  of  Transylvania  also  serve 
the  purposes  of  half-concealed  Rumaniza- 
tlon.  Good  Jobs  and  well-paying  positions 
are  usually  reserved  for  Rumanians  only  so 
that  Hungarians  in  Transylvania  are  con- 
demned tc  economic  ruin  while  all  envision 
a  hopeless  future. 

The  situation  of  our  Magyar  brethren  in 
Transylvania  makes  a  mockery  of  the  arti- 
cles of  the  peace  treaties  which  were  aimed 
at  protecting  national  minorities.  The  chau- 
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vlnlstlc  policy  of  Communist  Rumania  in 
its  Stalinist  antl-Hungarianlsm  disregards 
all  human  rights  and  International  obliga- 
tions solemnly  agreed  upon  and  promised 
in  the  peace  treaties. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  hope  his  experience  and  knowledge 
will  be  available  to  his  county  and  its 
people. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HOWARD  WILLIAM 
CROOKE 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  22,  1968 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  a  man  who  is  retiring  after  15 
years  of  public  service,  on  July  31.  How- 
ard William  Crooke.  at  the  age  of  63.  will 
retire  from  his  position  as  secretary- 
manager  of  the  Orange  County  Water 
District. 

Under  Mr.  Crooke's  leadership,  which 
began  on  September  1.  1953,  the  Orange 
County  Water  District  has  achieved  in- 
ternational recognition  for  its  effective 
and  valuable  underground  basin  man- 
agement program.  During  the  past  dec- 
ade, the  district  has  ably  hosted  en- 
gineers and  water  chiefs  from  many 
nations,  including  Brazil.  Venezuela, 
Chile,  the  Netherlands.  Syiia,  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic. 

Mr.  Crooke  has  played  a  key  role  in 
determining  the  policies  and  programs 
of  the  Orange  County  Water  District  and 
insuring  that  an  adequate  water  supply 
has  been  maintained  for  the  county. 

Under  his  management,  the  district 
instituted  a  revolutionary  basin  replen- 
ishment assessment,  which  provides  a 
means  to  recharge  the  basin's  water  sup- 
ply. Since  that  time,  this  means  of  as- 
sessment has  been  copied  by  water  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  countiT- 

Thanks  to  his  initiative  and  determi- 
nation, the  district  has  successfully  se- 
cured needed  reforms  and  water  pro- 
grams. Included  among  the  programs 
which  are  now  imder  construction  Is  a 
S136  million  sea  water  barrier,  that  is 
planned  for  the  coastal  region  from  Seal 
Beach  to  Costa  Mesa.  A  series  of  fresh 
water  wells  and  pumping  troughs  will  be 
strtmg  across  the  lowlands  in  an  effort 
to  block  sea  intrusion  during  dr>'  periods 
when  the  water  level  in  the  region  Is 
lowered. 

A  second  pioneering  venture  calls  for 
the  reclaiming  of  sewage  water  to  feed 
that  water  barrier. 

Mr.  Crooke's  efforts  have  evoked  legis- 
lative recognition  of  particular  southern 
Calif ornian  water  problems.  A  measure 
is  now  pending  in  Sacramento  which  will 
equalize  the  cost  of  water  and  give  the 
Orange  Coimty  Water  District  greater 
control  over  its  pumping  patterns. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  express  mj'  grat- 
itude and  thanks  to  Mr.  Crooke  for  the 
concern  and  effort  which  he  has  exerted 
for  so  many  years  on  behalf  of  the  Or- 
ange County  citizens.  He  has  been  a 
friend  and  fellow  public  servant  during 
my  tenure  of  office.  Helpful  at  all  times 
and  a  pleasure  to  work  with.  I  wish  him 
well  in  the  life  that  lies  ahead  for  him 
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fuse  current  efforts  and  close  the  numer- 
ous gaps  in  programs  to  protect  the 
American  worker. 


OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  ACT  OF  1968 


SPEAKING  OUT  FOR  THE  COMMON 
MAN 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Monday.  July  22,  1968 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  av- 
erage layman — asked  to  give  his  vereion 
of  what  constitutes  occupational  health 
hazards — is  more  than  likely  to  reply 
that  it  has  something  to  do  with  min- 
ing; or  with  high-voltage  wires;  or  in- 
volves those  strong-nerved  workers  who 
rivet  skyscraper  girders  or  build  tower- 
ing dams. 

All  of  these,  of  course,  are  hazardous 
occupations.  But  they  are  occupations 
accepted  as  such  and  the  man  in  the 
street  is  apt  to  regard  the  practitioners  of 
those  activities  with  a  sense  of  awe  and 
remark,  in  passing,  that  thert  are  cer- 
tainly some  curious  ways  people  earn  a 
living.  Yet  he  rarely  imagines  that  his 
own  job  may  be  equally  dangerous. 

Take  dry  cleaners,  furniture  finishers, 
oil  processors,  painters,  welders,  printers, 
photographic  chemical  makers,  bronzers, 
cobblers,  degreasing  workers.  Tlieir  jobs 
arc  different  and  have  a  variety  of  haz- 
ards, but  they  all  generally  use  benzene 
in  their  work.  Benzene  may  affect  blood 
cells  and  produce  anemia.  Inhalation  of 
its  vapor  can  affect  the  central  nervous 
system,  causing  di-owsiness,  fatigue, 
headaches,  dizziness,  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, convulsions,  and  death. 

What  about  these  occupations?  Stor- 
age battery  makers,  ceramic  makers, 
dental  amalgam  makers,  engravers,  lith- 
ographers, solderers?  All  use  cadmium. 
Ingestion  of  its  dust  or  fume  can  cause 
temporary  or  even  fatal  lung  complica- 
tions: chronic  effects  involve  the  liver 
and  kidneys;  and  bone  marrow  may  be 
injured. 

What  common  physical  hazards  do 
workers  in  these  jobs  share?  Aircraft 
workers,  dental  assistants,  fire  alarm 
makers,  glassmakers.  machinist;; — fab- 
ricated metal  products — nurses,  tile  glaz- 
ers.  laboratory  technicians?  All  are  po- 
tentially exposed  to  ionizing  radiation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  there  is  a  proper 
Federal  role  in  what  has  become  an  in- 
creasingly serious  problem.  It  is  certainly 
not  to  our  credit  that  in  the  world's 
most  modern  industrial  nation,  which 
prides  itself  on  the  productivity  of  its 
workers,  each  year  sees  14.500  workers 
killed  on  the  job;  2.2  million  workers 
injured:  250  million  man-days  of  pro- 
ductivity wasted:  $1.5  billion  in  wages 
lost  as  a  result  of  injuries:  and  a  total 
loss  of  about  $5  billion  to  our  economy. 

I  feel  that  the  Occupational  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1968— H.R.  17748— de- 
.serves  the  close  and  thoughtful  consid- 
eration of  everj'  Member.  It  seems  that 
the  problems  are  too  large  for  the  States 
and  private  industry  to  handle  alone  and 
that  a  national  program  is  needed  to 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OP   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  22,  1968 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter 
written  by  an  outstanding  American  and 
my  good  friend,  the  Honorable  Joseph 
W.  Lawson,  of  Bristol.  Va.-Tcnn  ,  ap- 
peared in  the  Bristol  Herald-Courier  on 
Sunday,  July  14.  1968. 

It  has  created  widespread  attention 
since  it  appeared  in  this  fine  newspaper, 
and  reflects  the  theme  that  makes  ever>'- 
one  want  to  speak  out  for  the  common 
man. 

I  am  happy  to  make  this  letter  avail- 
able to  the  readers  of  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows : 
To  The  Editor: 

I  want  to  speak  out  for  the  Common  Man 
of  our  nation: 

Who  leads  a  common  life. 

Who  earns  a  common  salary. 

Who  has  a  common  ambition, 

Who  dreams  a  common  dream. 

And  who  pays  common  taxes. 

I  always  want  to  be  representative  of  the 
Common  Man. 

All  America  has  been  told  these  past  sev- 
eral weeks,  over  and  over  again,  that  we  are 
a  sick  society. 

I  propose  to  you  that  I  am  sick.  Maybe 
you  are  sick  too. 

I  am  sick  to  death  of  being  told  I  am 
sick — 

By  government  officials  who  will  not  en- 
force law; 

By  politicians  who  dance  to  the  tune  of 
minority  groups: 

By  those  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  college 
lecture  platform  who  use  their  office  to 
project  the  socialistic  creed  of  radicals 

I  am  sick  to  death  of  being  told  I  am 
sick- 
By  Idealistic,  aggressive  news  reporters  and 
evaluators  (of  whatever  media)  who  have 
the  audacity  to  tell  me  I  should  believe 
whatever  they  believe,  knowing  I  have  no 
vehicle  to  publicly  voice  my  disagreement. 

I   am   sick   to  death   of   being   told   I   am 
sick- 
By  foppish  entertainers  draped   in  Nehru 
Jackets,  feminine  necklaces,  and  a  cloak  of 
pseudo  intellectualism. 

I  am  sick  of  cynical  attitudes  towards  pa- 
irlotlsm  and  our  American  Institution. 

I  am  sick  of  sacrificing  the  cream  of  Ameri- 
can manhood  in  political  wars  we  are  not 
fighting  to  win. 

I  am  sick  of  the  decline  in  Integrity  and 
personal  honor  in  this  nation. 

I  am  sick  of  the  permissive  attitude,  laxity, 
and  tolerance  to  pressure  groups  and  the 
criminal  element  that  Is  bringing  this  nation 
to  its  knees  in  lawlessness. 

I  am  sick  of  seeing  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies and  the  laws  of  this  nation  emasculated 
by  a  Supreme  Court  and  administrators  who 
make  their  personal  creeds  the  law  of  the 
land. 

I  am  sick  of  seeing  the  same  phrases 
mouthed  whether-you-call-them — hippies, 
beatniks,  or  pseudo  poor  people. 

I  am  sick  of  not  being  able  to  take  my 
family  to  a  movie  because  it  Is  loaded  with 
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perversion,  drunkenness, 
whose  only  purpose  Is  to 

I  am  sick  of  seeing  the  sa 
popular  literature  of  the 
scrawled  on  the  walls  of  p 

I  am  sick  of  so-called  educ 
too  weak  kneed  themselves  r4 
value  of  discipline  In  the  c" 

I  am  sick  of  a  Congress  w" 
of  emotionalism  rather  thar( 
taking  away  the  rights  of  all, 

I  am  sick  of  being  told 
violence  because  of  the  fascl 
tally  deranged  men,  fed  on 
violence  and  perversion  1 
periodicals,  press,  television 
condoned,  even  aided,  by  c 
mlt  license  In  the  name  of 

I  am  sick  of  riots,  of  ma 
who  force  themselves  and 
down  my  throat  without 

I  am  sick  of  those   who 
everything,  because  of  the 
fathers,  when  I  have  fought 
them  the  right  to  work  and  f 

Take  note,  gentlemen  In  " 
will  not  see  me  In  the  streetji 
or  a  gun.  I-wlll  be  with  the 
the  polling  place,  casting  a 
tlnuatlon  of  the  American 
understand  it. 
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RUTH  ST.  DENTS 
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am  sick  with 
atlons  by  men- 
steady  diet  of 
the     nation's 
ind  movies — all 
rts  which  per- 
<jfeedom. 
hes,  and  those 
their    Ideologies 
qi^Rimcatlon. 
iay  I  owe  them 
ns  of  my  fore- 
^or  years  to  give 
edom  of  choice. 
li|igh  places:  You 
with  a  placard 
lommon  Man  at 
\jjf>te  for  the  con- 
ay  of  life  as  I 

W.    Lawson. 


STATE  GUN  COIKTROL 


fre  has  been  a 
jncerning  the 

Elation.  I  have 
regulation  of 
le  States. 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

OF    CEOROI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBJBENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  22\\  1968 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  jspeaker.  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks  ti 
great  amount  of  debate 
proposed  gun  control  legll 
held  the  position  that  th« 
firearms  should  be  left  to 

On  July  11.  1968.  the  leditors  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal  publishafl  an  editorial 
supporting  my  position.  I  j&m  glad  to  see 
that  the  editorial  staff  of  tlhe  Journal  has 
taken  such  an  enlightenfd  attitude  in 
this  area. 

For  the  interest  of  mjj  colleagues,  I 
hereby  insert  the  editoriallln  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

State  Gun  ConJIrol 

Those  who  argue  that  sjfttes  Instead  of 
Washington  should  regulate  the  sale  of  guns 
have  a  valid  point.  Severaj  states  require 
gun  registration  and  if  all  i  Df  them  did  so 
there  would  be  no  need  for  c|i)ngress  to  worry 
Its  mlnlminds  about  it.  i 

Rep.  Mike  Egan  of  Fulton  <lounty  says  that 


he  may  Introduce  such  gun 


tlon  In  our  state,  and  that  s  |ch  a  bill  would 
be  "more  stringent"  than  a  |lmllar  measure 
he  sponsored  last  year. 

The  law  Mr.  Egan  has  In  JBilnd  would  re- 
quire all  guns  to  be  registe  Bd,  and  an  un- 
registered gun  found  In  a  pe|  Bon's  possession 
would  be  grounds  for  arrest;  The  law  would 
prevent  the  sale  of  guns  to|  criminals,  dope 
addicts  and  the  mentally  Ui  by  requiring  a 
waiting  period  between  appl^  latlon  and  Issu- 
ance of  registration  papers. 

Sportsmen  and  other  per9|>ns  who  do  not 
have  criminal  records  wouMj  not  be  stopped 
from  purchasing  and  malnttljtning  guns,  but 
crazed  or  hot-headed  persona  bent  on  killing 
or  robbing  would  be.  Mr.  Egan  Is  on  the  right 
track. 


control  leglsla- 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  22,  1968 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
saddened — as  are  the  people  of  western 
Massachusetts  and  the  coimtry— by  the 
death  of  Ruth  St.  Denis,  the  founder  of 
American  dance.  The  people  of  my  dis- 
trict have  long  been  proud  of  our  special 
attachment  to  Miss  St.  Denis  and  her 
husband,  Ted  Shawn,  so  the  news  of  her 
death  is  all  the  more  heavy.  She  often 
appeared  at  the  Jacob's  Pillow  Dance 
Festival  in  Lee,  Mass.,  which  was  founded 
by  Mr.  Shawn.  We  have  treasured  this 
special  attachment  all  the  more  because 
Miss  St.  Denis  is  so  important  in  our 
national  culture.  In  the  words  of  Clive 
Barnes,  she  took  a  choreographical  des- 
ert and  made  it  "the  most  fruitful  coun- 
try in  the  world  for  dance  of  all  kinds." 
The  greatest  names  of  modern  dance  at 
one  time  or  another  were  inspired  by  her 
example.  The  newspaper  eulogy  which 
follows  is  but  one  of  many  tributes  which 
will  be  made  to  her  memory : 
Ruth  St,  Denis.  Pionee.i  of  MootRN  Dance, 

Is  Dead— Paved  Way  for  a  Free  New  Art 

IN   Seven-Decade  Career — Performed  and 

Taught   With   Her   Husband,   Ted   Shawn 

Los  Angeles,  July  21.— Ruth  St.  Denis, 
whose  work  and  personality  inspired  the 
American  modern-dance  revolution  died  to- 
day at  Hollywood  Presbyterian  Hospital  ol  a 
heai-t  attack. 

Miss  St.  Denis,  who  was,  according  to  vari- 
ous authorities,  between  88  and  91  years  old. 
had  lived  in  California  with  her  brother  since 
the  1940's. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day at  the  Church  of  the  Hills,  Forest  Law-n 
Cemetery.  Hollywood  Hills.  The  body  will  be 
cremated. 

Miss  St.  Denis  Is  survived  by  her  husband, 
and  longtime  collaborator,  Ted  Shawn  of 
Lee.  Mass..  and  her  brother.  Brother  St.  Denis 
of  Los  Angeles. 

A  first  lady 

Ruth  St.  Denis  rose  from  chorus  girl  to 
first  lady  of  American  dance  In  a  performing 
career  that  stretched  from  the  1890's  to  the 
1960's.  She  was  the  last  survivor  of  a  trio  of 
American  woman  dancers — Isadora  Duncan 
and  Lole  Fuller  were  the  others — who  paved 
the  way  for  the  creativity  and  emotional 
freedom  of  American  modern  dance. 

Miss  St.  Denis,  whose  original  name  was 
Ruth  Dennis,  was  born  In  Newark.  The  date 
was  Jan.  20.  The  year  was,  according  to  her, 
1878.  Ted  Shawn  said — this  was  one  of  their 
little  arguments — that  it  was  1880.  Her 
brother  said  1879.  and  one  of  her  biogra- 
phers. Walter  Terry,  said  1877. 

She  remained  Ruth  Dennis  until  the  turn 
of  the  century.  That  was  when  she  was  work- 
ing for  David  Belasco,  who  wanted  to  make 
her  a  theatrical  star.  Her  refusal  and  her 
generally  prim  deportment  made  him 
laughingly  refer  to  her  as  "Salnf  Dennis. 
With  one  less  "n"  it  became  her  stage  name. 

As  a  girl.  Miss  St.  Denis  had  only  limited 
dance  training.  She  describes  herself  In  her 
1939  autobiography,  "An  Unfinished  Life," 
as  "tall  and  thin"  with  "close-cropped  hair 
and  a  face  full  of  freckles."  Her  first  teacher 
was  her  mother,  drilling  her  In  calisthenics 
derived  from  the  then-fashionable  Delsarte 
Method. 

Later  she  studied  with  local  teachers  and 
took  enough  ballet  lessons  In  New  York 
to  learn  the  beginnings  of  ballet  technique. 
Soon  she  quit.  "Ruth  never  did  like  ballet," 
Mr.  Shawn  once  said. 


Her  mother  also  tried  to  educate  the  stage- 
struck  girl  at  a  women's  seminary  In  Massa- 
chusetts. But  Ruth  was  expelled  because  of 
a  disagreement  over  the  production  of  a 
school  play. 

She  began  her  dancing  career  In  1894  at 
Worth's  Museum  on  30th  Street,  doing  n 
shows  a  day  for  $20  a  week.  At  the  height 
of  her  career,  during  the  late  1920's,  Miss  St. 
Denis  and  Mr.  Shawn  commanded  fees  of 
$3,500  a  week. 

During  the  early  years  she  even  tried  six- 
day  bicycle  racing  to  supplement  her  In- 
come. Finally,  she  was  given  a  part  in  Belas- 
co's  production  of  "Zaza."  which  took  her 
to  London.  While  there,  she  visited  Paris, 
where  she  saw  Lole  Puller  and  the  Japanese 
dancer  Sadl  Yaco.  Both  became  strong  in- 
fluences on  her  art 

A  picture  of  ISIS 

After  the  excitement  of  Paris.  Miss  St.  Denis 
returned  to  the  United  States  to  a  routine  of 
small  parts  In  shows.  During  the  long  run 
of  Belasco's  "Madame  Du  Barry,"  she  dis- 
coverered  the  writings  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy 
and  was  strongly  influenced  'oy  Christian 
Science. 

Her  religious  interests  and  her  longing  to 
make  dancing  more  tlmn  acrobatics  crystal- 
lised one  r.ilny  afternoon  In  Buffalo.  Sitting 
in  a  soda  parlor  tl:ire.  she  wa.s  electrified 
by  a  picture  of  the  goddess  Isls  on  a  poster 
for  Egyptian  Deities  cigarettes. 

"The  main  concern  in  the  picture  was,  of 
course,  the  figure,  its  repose,  its  suggestion 
of  latent  power  and  beauty,  constituting  to 
my  sharply  awakened  sensitivity  a  strange 
symbol  of  the  complete  Inner  being  of  man," 
she  said  later. 

Back  In  New  York,  after  the  run  of  "Ma- 
dame Du  Barry"  ended,  she  started  an  in- 
tensive study  of  Eastern  dances  and  cus- 
toms. She  developed  many  contacts  with 
Indians  living  in  New  York  and  In  1906 
was  able  to  give  her  first  dance  recital  of  orig- 
inal choreography. 

Her  program  was  not  geared  to  the  tastes 
of  the  day,  but  she  had  enough  success  with 
It  to  be  assured  of  a  series  of  matinee  dates, 
sponsored  in  great  part  by  society  women. 
More  important,  slie  earned  a  European 
tour,  which  took  her  to  England,  Austria. 
Prance  and  Germany. 

Paris  was  not  so  exciting  tills  time.  She 
recounted  with  some  distaste  an  experience 
In  Auguste  Rodin's  studio  when  the  sculp- 
tor asked  her  to  slip  off  her  blouse  and  pose 
for  him.  After  a  few  moments,  she  said. 
Rodin  put  down  his  pad  and  began  kissing 
her  arms  from  wTist  to  shoulder.  "I  had 
been  disillusioned  by  a  great  artist  whom  I 
found  to  be  an  ordinary  French  sensualist," 
she  said. 

She  was  happier  In  Germany,  where  she 
was  Immediately  accepted  Into  Intellectual 
circles.  The  only  people  who  asked  to  look  at 
her  arms,  she  said,  were  a  group  of  bearded 
professors.  In  the  name  of  science  they  asked 
her  to  ripple  her  arms.  Miss  St.  Denis  obliged 
and  they  began  tapping  muscles  to  discover 
the  source  of  the  movement. 

The  dances — "Incense,"  "Radha,"  "Tlie 
Cobra,"  "Yogi"  and  "Nautch"— that  had  been 
so  successful  in  Europe  became  the  heart  of 
her  American  touring  repertory.  During  the 
1909-10  season.  Miss  St.  Denis  became  the 
first  solo  dancer  to  play  a  New  York  theater 
for  a  week  as  an  evening  attraction.  Before 
this,  dance  had  been  an  afternoon  affair  of 
little  prestige. 

A  BACKER  found  AND  LOST 

In  1919  she  produced  and  performed  in  a 
full-length  dance  drama  titled  "Egypt."  Her 
backer  for  the  "Egypta"  and  subsequent  tours 
was  Henry  B.  Harris,  a  leading  theatrical 
manager.  With  his  death  in  the  sinking  of 
the  Titanic.  Miss  St.  Denis  had  to  play 
vaudeville  dates  again.  In  1914.  finding  that 
there  was  little  market  for  female  soloists, 
she  decided  to  get  a  male  partner  and  tour 
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with  a  repertory  of  social  dancing  like  Vernon 
and  Irene  Castle's. 

Miss  St.  Denis  became  an  Inspiration  to  a 
young  man  several  years  her  Junior,  who. 
while  studying  for  the  ministry,  had  con- 
tracted a  paralysis,  and  then,  as  therapy,  had 
taken  up  dancing.  He  was  Ted  Shawn,  and  be 
became  the  partner  Miss  St  Denis  had  been 
seeking.  They  danced  together  in  public  for 
the  first  time  in  Paducah.  Ky..  on  April  13, 
1914.  and  four  months  later,  on  Aug.  13.  were 
married  in  New  York.  Their  wedding  trip  was 
a  nine-month  dance  tour. 

The  partnership  of  Miss  St.  Denis  and  Mr. 
Shawn  gave  rise  to  the  Denishawn  Company 
.'ind  School  Among  its  students  were  Martha 
Graham.  Doris  Humphrey  and  Charles  Weld- 
man,  and  nearly  every  modern  dancer  cur- 
rently dancing  can  trace  his  lineage  back  to 
these  three. 

Mlfs  St  Denis's  artistic  life  after  her  mar- 
riage brought  her  wider  renown  and  greater 
wealth  than  she  had  ever  known.  She  re- 
ceived intense  newspaper  co\erage.  most  of 
It  managed  by  tlie  astute  Mr  Shawn. 
Dentvhawn  schools  were  established  through- 
out the  country. 

nie  company  toured  for  17  years  in  the 
United  St;ites  and  overseas.  It  created  sensa- 
tion alter  sensation,  but  .■^ome  of  these 
renaations  were  caused  by  Miss  St.  Denis's 
costumes  In  an  interview  in  The  Atlanta 
Journal,  she  was  quoted  as  saying,  "The 
Eayptian  dancing  ^Irl  wore  hardly  any  clothes 
because  she  realized  that  clotlies  handicap 
n,  ture.  The  best  garb  is  no  gr.rb" 

The  Denlshawn  era  came  to  an  end  in 
I'JM  when  Miss  St  Denis  ;ind  Mr.  Shawn 
separated  alter  a  concert  in  Ltwl.sohn  Sta- 
dium. Miss  St.  Denis  then  started  to  pursue 
her  religious  interests  on  a  larger  scale.  She 
fimnded  the  Society  of  Spiritual  Arts  and 
held  regular  movement  services  at  her  Tem- 
ple-Studio at  35  West  44th  Street.  The  so- 
ciety was  a  logical  outcome  of  her  "rhythmic 
choirs."  which  she  had  established  in   1927. 

Serious  critics  of  the  time  regarded  iier  as 
being  old-fashioned,  since  she  was  not  in 
sympathy  with  expressionist  dancing,  which 
had  been  introduced  to  the  country  shortly 
before.  She  recalled  somewhat  bitterly  in  her 
autobiography; 

The  Intelligentsia  of  the  dance  made  It 
appear  that  my  offering  was  not  only  in  the 
discard,  but  had  been,  in  retrospect]  largely 
composed  of  theatrical  tricks." 

WORK    IN    A    FACTORY 

During  World  War  II  she  moved  to  Holly- 
wrKxl.  where  she  lived  quietly  with  her 
brother.-  She  worked  in  the  Douglas  aircraft 
ractory  as  her  contribution  to  the  war  ef- 
fort, a  far  cry  from  the  Liberty  Bond  rallies 
slie  had  given  during  World  War  I. 

After  the  war  she  returned  to  New  York 
for  concert  appearances.  In  a  review  of  one, 
the  critic  Edwin  Denby  noted  that  Miss  St. 
Denis  "still  has  a  wonderfully  touching  mlld- 
11' ss  and  a  striking  clarity  of  movement." 

"The  tilt  of  the  head,  the  turn  of  the 
wrists  are  in  every  way  lovely  and  delicate," 
he  continued.  "Her  appearance  In  her  fine 
costumes  Is  graceful  and  there  Is  a  native 
grandeur  In  the  warmth  and  objectivity  with 
which  she  projects  her  roles." 

Miss  St.  Denis  and  her  husband  reunited 
;o  collaborate  in  a  series  of  lecture-perform- 
ances at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  and 
she  made  regular  appearances  at  Mr.  Shawn's 
J.Tcob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival  in  Lee,  Mass.. 
in.tll   1955. 

-Miss  St.  Denis  left  no  codified  "school"  of 
dancing.  She  studied  ethnic  dances  of  the 
East.  Middle  East  and  Africa  and  evolved 
'rom  them  a  style  of  her  own.  but  she  did 
:•'■•-  develop  a  system  to  pass  on  to  her 
-  indents. 

Nor  was  she.  by  her  own  admission,  a  verv 
eood  teacher.  Creative  artists,  she  felt,  did 
not  make  good  teachers.  "But  I  can  inspire 
like  hell."  she  once  said  with  a  smlie. 

Besides  inspiring  her  younger  associates, 
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she  showed  American  and  European  au- 
diences new  possibilities  in  serious  theatri- 
cal dancing.  She  was  aware  of  the  limita- 
tions of  her  dance  technique  next  to  "the 
virtuosity  of  the  ballet  girl  or  the  acrobatic 
dancer."  But,  she  said,  "I  sensed  what  I  later 
knew,  that  any  technique  is  sufficient  which 
;vdequately  expresses  the  thought  intended 
by  the  artist." 

That  statement  could  easily  be  the  credo 
of  modern  dance. 

A    Force    in    the    Arts — Ruth    St.    Denis 

Helped  To  Make  the  United  States  the 

World's     Mo.st     PRtriTFUL     Country     for 

Dance 

(By  Clive  Barne.s) 

Of  all  the  American  dance  pioneers  of  this 
century,  including  Isadora  Duncan.  Lole  Pul- 
ler. Maude  Allan,  no  one  has  had  the  inflii- 
ciice  of  Ruth  St.  Denis.  When  Miss  St.  Denis 
first  decided  to  become  a  dancer  in  1894.  the 
United  States  was  choreographlciiily  a  desert 
But  when  in  1963  she  toured  across  the  coun- 
try with  a  d.ince  program  called  'American 
D.tnces"  and  repre.-^entin^  every  aspect  of 
.American  dance,  the  United  States  had  be- 
come the  most  Jniitful  country  in  the  world 
for  dance  of  all  kind.?.  The  contrast  was  to 
no  small  :nea:iire  due  to  the  work  of  Miss  St. 
Denis  herself. 

When  she  and  lier  liusb.ind.  Ted  Shawn, 
founded  the  Denlshawn  School  in  Los  Ange- 
les in  1915.  iliey  were  in  effect  laying  tlie 
foundation  for  American  modern  dance.  Tlie 
school  itself  offered  all  types  of  dancing  in  its 
curriculum,  classical  ballet,  ethnic  (espe- 
cially Oriental)  dance  and  later  German  ex- 
pressive dance,  as  well  as  movement  itch- 
nlques  developed  within   the  .school. 

The  Dcnishawn  School  and  tlie  Denlsh.iwn 
Company,  which  lasted  until  Miss  St.  Denis 
.and  Mr.  .Shawn  separated  in  1931.  was  eclec- 
tic 'out  extraordinarily  influential  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  dance.  Prom  Denlshawn 's 
iwo  most  famous  students.  M.^rtha  Graham 
and  the  late  Doris  Humphrey,  has  come  rtr- 
lually  .all  of  modern  dance  as  we  know  it  to- 
day. Neither  Miss  Graham  nor  Miss  Hum- 
phrey developed  her  techniques  within  the 
Denlshawn  School,  but  it  was  the  impetus 
of  Denlshawn  that  set  both  of  them  working 
along  their  separate  lines. 

Other  Denlshawn  students  who  became 
f.imous  in  the  emergent  modern  dance  of  the 
nlneteen-thirties  were  Charles  Weidman. 
J  ick  Cole  and  Pauline  Lawrence.  In  this  wav 
Denlshawn  was  the  founding  academy  of 
American  modern  dance 

Miss  St.  Denis  herself  was  best  known  and 
most  admired  for  her  Oriental  dances,  .and 
this  interest  in  the  East  has  also  left  its  mark. 
particularly  in  the  work  of  Martha  Grahani. 
on  American  modern  dance. 

Miss  St.  Denis  enjoyed  an  extraordinarily 
long  career:  Indeed  she  was  appearing  on 
television  only  last  year.  Her  l)eauty,  both 
physical  and  spiritual,  was  remarkable,  and 
she  did  an  enormous  amount  to  win  under- 
standing for  dance  in  this  country. 

When  dancers  die  they  usually  leiive 
nothing  but  a  bundle  of  photographs  and  a 
sheaf  of  press  clippings.  But  Miss  St.  Denis 
has  achieved  far  more.  Through  Denlshawn 
she  helped  to  fulfill  a  \ision  of  America 
dancing. 


THE  "PUEBLO':   HOW  LONG,  MR. 
PRESroENT? 


HON.  WILLIAiM  J.  SCHERLE 

OP    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  22.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  182d  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 
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WHAT  THE  KERNER  REPORT  SAYS 
TO  ME 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  22.  1968 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, June  23.  my  minister.  Dr.  Lawrence 
P.  Hawley.  of  the  First  United  Methodist 
Church,  of  North  Hollywood,  Calif, de- 
livered a  sermon  which  lie  entitled  'TOe 
Upside  Down  World:  What  the  Kerner 
Report  Says  to  Me." 

I  was  deeply  impressed  with  Dr.  Haw- 
ley's  in.sight  into  the  significance  of  the 
report  He  admonished  his  pai-i.-^hioners 
that  the  answers  to  our  racial  problems 
must  in  the  end  be  found  in  the  lives  of 
each  of  us.  but  that  first  we  must  become 
acquainted  with  the  problems  before  we 
can  find  the  an.swers.  As  he  .said  to  us: 

A  problem  is  ne\PT  .solved  by  our  refusal 
to  become  acquaiiited  with  it:  nor  can  we 
bury  our  head  in  the  sand  and  say  'taint 
so. 

Dr.  Hawley ".s  words  should  have  seri- 
ous mcaninp  for  every  American.  They 
are  timely  and  needed,  for  every  Amer- 
ican mu.st  personally  be  involved  in  the 
.struggle  to  solve  these  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  Dr.  Hawley's 
sermon  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
The  Upside  Down  World:  What  the  Kernf.r 

Report  Says  to  Me 
(Sermon  preached  Sunday.  June  23.  1968.  by 
Dr.    Lawrence   P.    Hawley.    minister.    First 
United    Methodist    Church,    North    Holly- 
wood, Calif.  I 

For  sometime  now,  we  have  been  con- 
cerned over  the  riots  which  have  been  taking 
place  in  our  day.  and  we  have  a  right  to  be 
so  concerned,  "ro  be  sure,  they  symbolize 
so  much  of  the  unrest  of  the  times,  a  lack 
of  direction  for  many,  and  the  unfulfilled 
dreams  and  hopes  for  others.  However,  the 
riots  of  recent  times  are  not  the  first  to  have 
been  experienced.  In  the  New  Testament,  the 
BcxDk  of  Acts  records  a  number  of  riots:  and 
in  our  Kcrlpttire  lesson  of  the  morning,  the 
.seventeenth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Acts, 
you  find  Paul  and  Silas  involved  in  one  of 
the  many.  They  had  come  into  the  town  of 
Thessalonica  proclaiming  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  The  record  indicates  that  a  large 
number  of  people  were  persuaded  and  be- 
came converts.  But.  according  to  the  record, 
some  of  the  Jewish  leaders  were  Jealous,  'and 
taking  some  wicked  fellows  of  the  rabble, 
they  gathered  a  crowd,  set  the  city  In  an 
uproar,  and  attacked  the  house  of  Jason, 
seeking  to  bring  them  out  to  the  people. 
And  when  they  could  not  find  them.  (Paul 
and  Silas)  ihey  dragged  Jason  and  some  of 
the  brethren  before  the  city  authorities,  cry- 
ing, "Tl'.ese  men  who  turned  the  world  up- 
side dca'n  have  come  here  also,  and  Jason  has 
received  them;  and  they  are  all  acting 
against  the  decrees  of  Caesar,  saying  that 
there  is  another  king.  Jesus." 

Now.  we've  all  been  interested  in  expres- 
sions— descriptive  phrases — even  though  they 
do  not  describe  what  really  has  happened, 
or  is  happening.  Such,  it  seems  to  me.  !s  the 
case  here:  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say 
that  Paul  and  Silas  were  endeavoring  to  turn 
the  world  rlghtside  up!  Already  the  world 
was  upside  down,  and  it  needed  to  be  put 
rlghtside  up! 

In  the  light  of  this.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
phrase  more  descriptive  of  our  time  and  our 
world  than  to  say  that  ours  is  an  "Upside 
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down  world  In  need  of  lielng  put  rlghtslde 
up".  At  the  same  time.  I  (lo  not  know  of  any 
statement  which  would  Indicate  the  fact 
that  ours  Is  an  upside  (lown  world  in  the 
life  of  our  own  nation  Itian  the  Report  of 
the  President's  Cominls|lon  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders. 

Appointed  by  President  Johnson,  July  28. 
1967.  the  commission  wai  called  together  to 
study  the  riots  and  viol  ince  and  civil  dis- 
order In  our  nation  to  determine  what  hap- 
pened, why  It  happened,  |lnd  what  might  be 
done  to  prevent  It  happening  again.  I  hope 
you  have  read  the  repori  i.  Likewise,  I  hope 
you  are  attending  our  Sunday  morning  ten 
o'clock  series  on  the  study  of  the  Report  of 
the  Commission.  We  nd^d  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  prob  em.  A  problem  Is 
never  solved  by  our  refi  »1  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  it;  nor,  ca  we  bury  our  head 
in  the  sand.  Ostrlch-llke  and  say  It  ■  'taint 
so":  when,  all  the  time  tlje  problem  Is  there, 
and  only  worsens  by  our 


It  and  do  something  abo  |t  It 


As    I    read    the    report 
things  It  says  to  me;  butj 
only  four. 

•    ■  I 


tefusal  to  confront 


there    are    several 
1  want  to  speak  of 


t  says  to  me  that 

11  of  self-content; 

with    things    as 

so  at  the  expense 

I    should    like    to 

tements   from   the 


For  one  thing,  the  rep' 
we  cannot  overlook  the 
simply    becoming    satlsfl 
they  are.  If  we  do  so,  we 
of   our    own    destruction 
share  with  you  some  sti 
report,  and  I  shall  take  tlem  from  the  sum 
mary  addition  of  the  repllrt.  since  with  this 
you  are  most  familiar 
the  report  states:   "Segr 
have  created  In  the  racl 
tlve  environment   totally] 
white  Americans.  What  w 
never  fully  understood — ! 
can    never   forget — Is   th; 
deeply  Implicated  In  thdj  ghetto.  White  In 
stltutlons  created  it.  whltji  Institutions  main 
tain  It,  and  white  socle<  f  condones  It." 

I'm  afraid  that  this  ha^been  a  well-known 
fact  for  a  long  time;  bi4 ;  one  about  which 
little  has  been  done.  W^  le  we  do  not  con- 
done the  looting,  burning  destruction  of  life 
and  property;  we  cannot  iiverlook  the  Inward 
pressures  a  nd  tensions  sp<  wned  by  the  ghetto 
.  .  .  anally  erupting  In  *!ie  terrible  demon- 
strations taking  place!  ll  seems  to  me  that 
the  report  points  up  or*  of  our  American 


evils:  that  of  becoming 


as  they  are  and  doing  n(  thing  about  them! 


It  was  the  sin  of  the 
day.  He  said,  "Woe  to  youl 


'harlsees  In  Jesus' 
Scribes  and  Pharl- 


at  being  the  case, 
atlon  and  poverty 
ghetto  a  destruc- 
unknown  to  most 
Ite  Americans  have 
ut  what  the  negro 
white  society   is 


tlsfled  with  things 


sees,  hypocrites!  For  yc  ii  are  like  white- 
washed tombs,  which  out'  ardly  appear  beau- 
tiful, but  within  are  full  •  f  dead  mens  bones 
and  all  uncleaness."  Jus  so  long  as  things 
look  all  right  outwardly  we  conclude  that 
they  are  all  right  Inwarcly.  Just  so  long  as 
things  are  going  well  f  r  us,  we  seem  to 
think  they  are  going  wel  for  the  rest  of  the 
world,  when  such  is  not  toe  case.  So  we  be- 
come content  and  satis!  Bd,  and  It  doesn't 
occur  to  us  that  we  need  p  be  at  work  in  as- 
suming our  share  of  resp{  isiblllty  of  putting 
things  right;  of  taking  at  upside  down  world 
and  endeavoring  to  put     ;  rlghtslde  up! 

There  Is  such  a  tende  cy  In  our  time  to 
talk  more  than  act.  At  the  recent  session 
of  our  Annual  Conferen  e  meeting  on  the 
campus  of  the  Universlt  of  Redlands  this 
past  week,  a  group  of  Sam  lan  preachers  visit- 
ing the  State  from  Same  were  presented  to 
the  Conference.  Their  sp<  cesman  said  one  of 
the  things  that  Impressec  them  so  much  was 
the  amount  of  mimeografthed  material  used 
at  the  Conference — the  mending  distribu- 
tion of  reports — the  over  ibundance  of  com- 
mittees; but  little  action! 

Gibson  Winter  In  his  A  ?w  Creation  Is  Me- 
tropolis points  up  much  c  our  problem  when 
he  states:  "Indeed,  the  iepth  of  this  crisis 
l3  confirmed  by  the  det  chment  of  church 
people  from  even  the  mos  rudimentary  grasp 
of  the  meaning  of  the  (  tirlstlan  faith.  De- 
spite enormous  expendl  ures  of  money,  a 
well   trained  clergy,  mo(  srn  religious  para- 
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phernalla  and  high  powered  mimeograph- 
machlnes,  the  churches  have  failed  to  com- 
municate a  Christian  understanding  of  life 
in  the  American  community.  " 

Now  add  to  that  this  statement  from  one 
of  our  most  widely  read  authors  In  our  time: 
"I  believe  that  the  greatest  trouble  In  the 
churches  today  Is  that  a  high  percentage  of 
our  people  are  spiritually  without  the  vital 
experience  of  Christ  which  Is  gloriously  of- 
fered in  the  New  Testament.  Their  Chris- 
tianity, in  fact,  is  not  the  real  thing,  but  a 
spurious  substitute  It  is  not  alive.  Based  not 
on  surrender,  but  on  compromise,  it  Is  a  con- 
ventional and  poor  copy  of  the  real  thing. 
In  their  hearts  they  know  it  is  a  sham,  for 
there  is  no  power  In  It.  In  their  hearts  they 
know  it  is  a  fake,  and  the  pathetic  illusion 
of  reality  Is  kept  up  by  attendance  at  serv- 
ices, a  dangerous  anaesthetic;  or  by  hectic 
services  on  this  committee  or  that,  a  dan- 
gerous drug;  or  by  passionate  discussion  on 
this  problem  or  that,  so  often  a  deep  dug- 
out." Plain  words  to  be  sure;  and  addressed 
not  to  the  Jews  of  some  two  thousand  years 
ago.  but  to  the  Christian  churchman  of  this 
day,  who  so  easily  give  away  to  the  evil  of 
self-content  and  smug  satisfaction  with 
things  as  they  are!  The  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission says  that  to  me. 
n 

The  second  thing  it  says  to  me  Is.  as  the 
ancient  Proverb  puts  it.  that  pride  goes  be- 
fore destruction  and  a  haughty  spirit  before 
a  fall.  (Proverbs  16:  18)  The  study  of  the 
Commission  brought  forth  the  startling  dis- 
covery that  despite  all  of  the  conflicting 
evidence  and  extreme  opinions,  that  certain 
fundamental  matters  became  clear.  "Of 
these,  the  most  fundamental  is  the  racial 
attitude  and  behavior  of  white  Americans 
toward  black  Americans.  Race  prejudice  has 
shaped  our  history  decidedly;  It  now  threat- 
ens to  effect  our  future.  White  racism  is  es- 
sentially responsible  for  the  explosive  mix- 
ture which  has  been  accumulating  In  our 
cities  since  the  end  of  World  War  II." 

"White  racism!"  Oh,  we  don't  like  that 
term;  but  I'm  afraid  we  don't  like  It.  be- 
cause It  exposes  the  sin  of  so  many  of  us: 
the  deadly  pride  which  destroys  so  much  of 
life!  I'm  not  talking  about  that  Justifiable 
concern  that  a  man  should  have  in  his  fam- 
ily, his  country,  his  friends,  and  his  work. 
Someone  has  said  that.  "A  man  without  any 
pride  Is  a  mean  and  inconsiderable  creature, 
beneath  the  respect  of  normal  man."  The 
real  heart  of  the  sin  Is  that  a  person  thrusts 
himself  into  the  center  of  the  picture  and 
makes  himself  the  test  and  the  standard 
and  the  measurement  of  all  things.  Racism, 
whether  it  is  white  or  black.  Is  pretty  much 
the  sign  of  a  self-centered  life.  It  Is  the  dis- 
ease which  has  blighted  life  wherever  It  has 
been  blighted.  It  builds  the  barriers  between 
classes,  races,  and  nations.  I  suppose  one 
of  the  most  classic  illustrations  Is  that  of 
Nazi  Germany  and  Its  pride  of  race.  How 
that  drove  the  Jews  out  of  Germany!  At 
least  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
get  out.  Ah,  racism  is  an  ugly  thing  in  this 
fair  earth  where  God  created  men  for  equal- 
ity and  Justice.  It  Is  that  ugly  sin  which 
has  caused  little  nations  all  o"er  the  world 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  paternalism,  and 
the  holds  of  power  on  the  part  of  those 
nations  which  have  so  often  used  the  smaller 
nations  to  their  own  advantage!  It  is  a  bad 
thing  when  It  causes  nation  to  strive  against 
nation,  but  even  worse  when  it  creeps  into 
our  own  nation  and  sets  white  against  black, 
and  black  against  white.  It  is  even  more 
worse  when  it  festers  in  the  heart  of  man 
and  sets  him  against  his  fellow  man. 
in 

In  the  third  place  the  report  says  to  me 
that  violence  does  not  work.  The  Commission 
report  states  truly  that,  "disorder  did  not 
erupt  as  the  result  of  a  single  triggering  or 
precipitating  Incident.  Instead,  it  was  gen- 
erated out  of  an  increasingly  disturbed  social 
atmosphere,    in   which   typically   a   series   of 
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tension-heightening  Incidents  over  a  period 
of  weeks  or  months  became  linked  In  ihe 
minds  of  many  in  the  negro  community 
with  a  reservoir  of  underlying  grievances.  At 
some  point  In  the  mounting  tension,  a  fur- 
ther  Incident — In  itself  often  routine  ur 
trivial — became  the  breaking  point  and  :he 
tensions  spilled  over  into  violence.  .  .  .  Pre- 
serving civil  peace  is  the  first  responslbDity 
of  government.  Unless  the  rule  of  law  pre- 
vails, our  society  will  lack  not  only  order 
but  also  the  environment  essential  to  so- 
cial and  economic  progress.  The  malntenatice 
of  civil  order  cannot  be  left  to  the  police 
alone.  The  police  need  guidance,  as  well  .us 
support,  from  mayors  and  other  public  of- 
ficials. It  is  the  responsibility  of  public  of- 
ficials to  determine  proper  police  policies, 
support  adequate  police  standards  for  per- 
sonnel and  performance  and  participate  n 
planning  for  the  control  of  disorders." 

This  is  all  to  say  that  \'1olence  does  not 
work.  Nothing  has  ever  been  settled  by  vio- 
lence. Violence,  however  manifest,  never  pro- 
vides a  peaceful  settlement.  Oh.  it  may  seem 
to  quench  the  blaze  for  the  moment;  but  in 
the  end  provides  for  a  greater  conflagration 
by  simply  postponing  the  hate,  hostility,  ana 
revenge  which  has  a  way  of  breaking  out  in 
some  other  place.  Those  who  resort  to  vio- 
lence not  only  destroy  others,  but  in  luin 
they  destroy  themselves. 

I  wish  that  those  who  resort  to  racial  \io- 
lence — the  spewing  forth  of  hostility^ 
whether  they  be  white  or  black,  would  realu^e 
that  they  provide  no  answer  but  simply  cre.iie 
a  greater  problem. 

IV 

Finally,  the  report  says  to  me  that  the  only 
answer  is  to  be  found  in  a  changed  life  In 
Its  concluding  statement,  the  report  state.<: 
"One  of  the  first  witnesses  to  be  invited  ;o 
appear  before  this  Commission  was  Dr.  Ken- 
neth D.  Clark,  a  distinguished  and  perceptive 
scholar.  Referring  to  the  reports  of  earlier 
riot  Commissions,  he  said:  'I  read  that  report 
of  the  1919  riot  In  Chicago  and  it  is  as  If  I 
were  reading  the  report  of  the  Investlgatins; 
Committee  on  the  Harlem  riot  of  '35.  the 
report  of  the  investigating  Committee  on  the 
Harlem  riot  of  '43,  the  report  of  the  McCone 
Commission  on  the  Watts  riot.  I  must  agnin 
in  candor  say  to  you  members  of  this  Com- 
mission— it  Is  a  kind  of  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land— With  the  same  moving  picture  re- 
shown  over  and  over  again,  the  same  analy.^l.';. 
the  same  recommendations,  and  the  same  in- 
action. 

"These  words  come  to  our  minds  as  'xc 
conclude  this  report.  We  have  provided  .i 
honest  beginning,  we  have  learned  much  hut 
we  have  uncovered  no  startling  truths,  -lo 
unique  Insights,  no  simple  solutions.  Tliv 
destruction  and  bitterness  of  racial  disorder, 
the  harsh  polemics  of  black  revolt  and  white 
repression  have  been  seen  and  heard  before 
m  this  country.  It  Is  time  now  to  end  the 
destruction  and  the  violence,  not  only  In  the 
streets  and  the  ghetto  but  In  the  lives  of 
people." 

Ah.  that  Is  where  finally  the  answer  must 
be  found  ...  In  the  lives  of  people.  But  that 
calls  for  the  changed  life,  the  changed  atti- 
tude, the  changed  spirit.  I  grant  that  educa- 
tion will  help:  employement  will  help;  Jobs 
are  needed;  new  Industries  are  required; 
equal  opportunity  will  help  .  .  .  but  taken 
alone  or  even  all  together,  they  iire  not  suffi- 
cient. Only  the  new  man  in  Christ  with  th"* 
changed  life,  changed  attitude,  channel 
spirit,  win  provide  the  answer. 


PROSPECTS  FOR  PEACE:    BLEAK 


HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OK    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'VTIV'ES 

Monday,  July  22,  1968 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  im- 
mediate results  of  the  Honolulu  talks 
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between  President  Johnson  and  South 
Vietnam's  General  Thieu  seem  to  be 
nothing  new — no  escalation  of  the  war, 
no  deescalation — just  more  of  the  same. 

Piesident  Johnson  said  in  Honolulu 
any  idea  of  halting  the  bombing  of  the 
north  was  "tommyrot"  and  said  the  war 
would  go  on  at  "about  present  levels." 

This  makes  it  apparent  that  the  Viet- 
nam war  will  continue  as  before.  It  looks 
like  we  return  to  a  war-as-usual  phi- 
losophy. 

The  main  thnist  of  the  meeting  was 
that  Thieu  is  able  to  return  home  and 
reassure  his  people  that  Uncle  Sam  is  not 
going  to  pull  a  fast  fadeout.  That  is  what 
General  Tliieu  wanted  to  hear,  and  that 
is  what  the  President  told  him. 

President  Johnson  was  most  specific 
on  one  point — that  the  United  States 
would  not  impose  a  coalition  government 
on  Saigon  as  a  price  of  peace.  Had  he 
made  a  statement  to  the  contrary,  he 
would  have  destroyed  much  of  the  lever- 
age the  American  negotiators  liave  at 
the  Paris  peace  talks. 

It  appears  with  no  concessions  forth- 
coming from  the  other  side,  and  since 
a  military  victory  seems  an  impossibility, 
that  a  way  must  be  found  to  include  dis- 
sident elements  in  the  goveiTiing  setup 
of  South  Vietnam. 

It  appears  the  last  chances  for  real, 
lasting  peace  in  Vietnam  may  not  come 
from  Paris.  Although  hopeful  for  pood 
news,  I  am  not  encoui-aged  about  the 
progress  of  negotiations  there. 


STATEMENT  ON   FREEWAY  DELAY 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  22.  1968 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  provincial 
and  sometimes  selfish  interests  often 
urge  the  rerouting  of  Federal  interstate 
highways.  Today  the  motoring  public 
oi  California  is  being  denied  the  use  of 
Junipero  Serra  Freeway — Interstate 
Roiite  280 — because  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  objects  to  the  pre\1ously 
agreed  upon  routing  of  a  4  "2 -mile  seg- 
ment which  would  connect  two  com- 
pleted portions  of  the  freeway.  In  my 
opinion,  the  city  of  San  Francisco  has 
adopted  an  unreasonable  position  and 
one  which  would  violate  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  the  Federal  Highway  Act  if  it 
is  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  filing  a  state- 
ment at  a  healing  of  the  Santa  Clara 
County  Boai'd  of  Supervisors  on  this 
subject  and  I  submit  that  .statement 
lierewith.  I  ui'ge  my  colleagues  to  read 
it  as  a  classic  example  of  a  pos'tion  held 
by  a  major  city  which  contradicts  what 
Congress  intended  when  it  passed  the 
Federal  Highway  Act. 

The  statement  referred  to  follows: 
Statement  op  Hon.  Charles  S.  Gi'bser  to  the 
Santa  Clara   County   Board   of  Supervi- 
sors,  Regarding   the   Routing   op   Inter- 
state  Highway   280    in    the   Vicinity   op 
Upper    Crystal     Spring     Reservoir.     San 
Mateo  County.  July  22,   1968 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Honorable  Members  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  during  my  16  years 
a-  tne  Representative  in  Congress  of  the  10th 
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Congressional  District  it  has  been  an  ex- 
tremely rare  instance  when  I  have  felt  so 
strongly  on  a  aubject  that  I  have  made  a 
presentation  to  your  honorable  board.  This 
is  one  of  those  occasions. 

I  consider  it  essential  and  imperative  that 
Interstate  Route  280,  the  Junipero  Serra 
Freeway,  be  constructed  Immediately,  along 
the  route  originally  agreed  upon  by  the  Call- 
lornla  State  Highway  Commission  atid  the 
County  of  San  Mateo.  To  delay  constnicUon 
along  this  route  and  10  adopt  the  route  pro- 
posed by  the  City  of  San  Francisco  would 
1 1 )  deny  the  traveling  public  access  to  this 
much-needed  thoroughfare  during  the  period 
of  delay.  (2)  cost  the  taxpayers  an  adai- 
tlonal  an  unreasonable  amount  of  money  and 
divert  needed  highway  funds  from  other 
areas,  (3)  waste  funds  already  expended.  (4| 
impose  unnecessary  inconvenience  and  ex- 
pense upon  users  of  the  road,  (6)  create 
unnecessary  hazard,  (6)  contribute  to  smog 
and  air  pollution,  (7)  deface  a  large  .-eg- 
ment  of  our  countryside,  and  (8)  place  the 
City  of  San  Francisco  in  a  prelerontial  po- 
sition which  discriminates  against  other 
landowners. 

Only  four  and  one-half  miles  of  imflnished 
highway  through  the  Crystal  Springs  area 
deny  the  residents  of  Santa  Clara  County  and 
other  motorists  the  right  to  u.se  Junipero 
Serra  Freeway.  Tlie  County  of  San  Mateo 
and  the  Stale  Highway  Commission  liave 
entered  into  an  agreement  in  good  faith  and 
the  preliminary  engineering  has  already  been 
done  at  considerable  expense,  to  route  the 
freeway  along  the  lines  agreed  upon.  To  re- 
engineer  the  route  along  lines  suggested  by 
the  City  of  San  Francisco  would  result  in 
another  lengthy  delay.  The  taxpaylng  public 
has  paid  for  the  right  to  use  this  road  and 
the  special  Interests  of  San  Francisco  should 
not  force  them  to  delay  that  use. 

rhe  route  proposed  by  San  Francisco  could 
conceivably  cost  an  additional  SIO  million. 
Such  a  waste  Is  unacceptable  when  the  fed- 
eral highway  trust  fund  Is  depleted  and  a 
transportation  crisis  has  enveloped  every 
state  in  the  union  To  squander  $10  million 
which  would  build  roads  elsewhere  and  iin- 
doubtedly  have  human  lives  simply  to  -serve 
a  selfish  provincial  interest  is  unfair. 

The  State  of  California  has  already  ex- 
pended in  exce.ss  of  S600  thousand  in  engi- 
neering the  modified  adopted  route.  This 
would  be  an  absolute  waste  of  funds  which 
were  expended  In  good  faith  in  reliance  upon 
an  agreement  supposedly  arrived  at  In  good 
faith.  To  build  the  route  proposed  by  the 
City  of  San  Francisco  would  require  Santa 
Clara  County  citizens  and  all  motorists  to 
drive  an  additional  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
along  a  four-percent  grade,  which  is  close  to 
the  maximum  grade  allowed  luider  federal 
lilghway  standards.  This  would  require  extra 
fuel,  extra  wear  and  tear  on  automobiles,  and 
would  involve  wasted  time. 

The  hlG;her  road  proposed  by  San  Francis- 
co would  certainly  present  an  unnecessary 
hazard.  Grades,  cuts,  and  fills  are  unques- 
tionably more  dangerous  than  straightcr  and 
more  level  roads. 

Climbing  a  grade  gre.rtly  increases  exhaust 
emission  and  w.Tu:d  contribute  to  our  already 
icnous  air  pollution  and  smog  problem.  It 
simply  does  not  make  sense  to  require  ex- 
pensive smog  control  devices  on  automobiles 
and  then  needlessly  operate  those  automo- 
biles in  a  manner  which  negates  the  effect  of 
those  devices  by  producing  unnecessary  ex- 
haust emission 

Without  question,  the  route  proposed  by 
S.An  Francisco  would  deface  a  large  segment 
of  beautiful  countryside.  I  am  informed  that 
in  some  places  170-foot  cuts  will  be  neces- 
sary. Imagine  the  ugliness  of  a  terrain  with 
gashes  in  it  as  high  as  a  17-story  building. 
Recently  the  residents  of  Woodslde  in  San 
Mateo  County  strongly  protested  an  over- 
head power  line  because  it  marred  the  land- 
scape. As  an  ardent  conservationist,  I  sup- 
ported their  point  of  view  and  for  the  same 
reason  I  say  the  route  proposed  by  San  Fran- 
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Cisco  would  be  ugly  and  a  blot  upon  one  of 
the  most  beautilul  areas  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. To  satisfy  the  City  of  San  Francisco, 
it  will  be  necess:iry  to  move  7  million  yards 
of  dirt  by  cutting  it  from  the  hillsides  and 
depositing  that  same  7  million  yards  else- 
wliere.  Such  a  gigantic  earth-moving  opera- 
tion in  such  a  limited  area  cannot  avoid  be- 
ing offensive  to  anyone  who  .ippreclates  nat- 
ural beauty.  PerhaiJS  a  ijr.iphlc  eximple  of 
just  how  much  7  million  yards  involve  would 
better  prove  my  point.  Such  an  amount  of 
dirt  would  fill  a  trail  three  feet  hlE;h  and 
three  feet  wide  from  .San  Francisco  to  New 
York,  with  enough  left  over  to  come  bark  to 
Kansiis  City.  Imagine  this  disruption  In  a 
limited  area  of  a  little  more  than  live  miles. 

To  accede  to  the  desires  of  San  Francisco 
would  be  to  place  that  city  In  a  prcferenti.Tl 
position  which  discriminates  against  other 
landowners.  The  laws  of  eminent  domain 
ha\e  lonj;  decreed  tliat  llie  rlght.s  of  an  in- 
dlvid\ial  landowner  are  .secondary  to  tiiose 
of  the  general  public.  First,  .San  Francisco  ob- 
jected to  the  adopted  route  by  raising  the 
scare  of  water  pollution.  This  argument  had 
no  merit  in  view  of  the  state's  plans  for  anti- 
pollvitlon  control  and  the  past  record  of  the 
State  Board  in  such  matters.  Then  San  Fran- 
cisco argued  that  It  might  want  t'l  develop 
some  of  the  lower  land.  Obviously,  the  City  of 
San  Francisco  should  not  be  placed  in  a  pref- 
erential position  in  order  to  make  a  specula- 
tive and  handsome  real  esUite  profit.  Now  tlje 
City  is  attempting  to  convey  the  impre.ssion 
that  recreational  use  of  the  area  would  be 
destroyed  by  constructing  the  highway  along 
the  adopted  route.  This  is  simply  not  true,  as 
anyone  knows  who  has  studied  the  report 
prepared  for  the  State  Division  of  Highways 
by  Hall  and  Goodhue  and  Robert  Trent  Jones. 
All  of  these  fine  plans  would  be  abandoned 
in  favor  of  huge  slashes  in  the  covuitryside 
and  massive  fills  of  dirt  if  the  San  Francisco 
route  were  to  be  adopted. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  question  of  good  faith  in- 
volved. Once  an  agreement  has  been  entered 
into  and  the  State  of  California,  in  behalf  of 
the  motoring  public,  has  acted  tipon  the 
agreement,  no  amoiuit  of  political  horse- 
trading  should  stand  In  the  way  of  what  best 
serves  the  general  public  at  the  least  cost 
and  with  the  least  disruption  of  natural 
beauty.  The  City  of  San  Francisco  should  not 
be  given  preference  over  the  millions  of  Call- 
fornians  who  constitute  the  motoring  public. 


A  MODEL  GUN  CODE 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  .MORSE 

OP    MASSACHU.SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  22,  1968 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Massachusetts  lias  one  of  the 
strict«st  gun  laws  in  the  Nation,  and  the 
Massachu-setts  Legislature  has  just  ap- 
proved a  new  code  to  require  owners  of 
firearms  to  possess  an  identification  caid. 

This  is  a  new  approach,  calling  for  the 
registration  of  firearms  owners  instead 
of  the  registration  of  all  gun.s.  which  wa.'; 
drawn  up  by  Massachusetts  Attorney 
General  Elliot  L.  Richardson.  It  has  been 
proposed  as  model  legislation  for  action 
in  all  our  50  States.  The  New  England 
Governors  Conference  already  passed  a 
resolution  expressing  Its  interest  in  this 
model,  and  Gov.  John  Volpe  has  said 
that  he  will  submit  the  code  to  the  Na- 
tional Governors  Conference. 

In  view  of  the  iie*>d  for  unifoi-m  ie?u- 
lations  in  the  Nation  if  any  such  initia- 
tives are  to  be  effective.  I  a.sk  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  for  their  careful 
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consideration  of  the  nt  v  plan  and  am 
presenting  the  article  ,hich  appeared 
in  the  July  21  New  Yoiji  Times,  as  fol- 
lows: 
A  Model  Gun  Code  Proposed  tor  the  UNrrED 

States — Plan   Drawn   Xj§   at   Reqttest   op 

Attorneys  General 

Boston,  July  20. — A  codfe  that  would  re- 
quire owners  of  firearms  to  possess  an  Identi- 
fication card  has  been  p  aposed  as  model 
legislation  for  the  50  states  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Elliot  L.  Richardson  of  tiasfcachusetts. 

The   Massachusetts   Leg!  latlon    this   week 
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approved  a  hiw  embodying 
provisions  Mr.  Richardson 
the  code  would   be  sent 
other  states  as  a  suggestioi 
arms  control   legislation. 

"Many  American  states 
to  enact   stricter   gun    la' 
son  said.  "But  even  the  str 
Is  of  little  value  if  guns 
in  neighboring  states." 

In  Massachusetts,  whlc 
strictest  gun  laws  in  the  r 
the  passage  of  the  new  codi 
mated  that  87  per  cent  of 
crimes  cotne  from  outsli 
Richardson  said. 

A  resolution  adopted  at  Ihe  annual  meet 
tng  of  the  National  Assocli^|ticn  of  Attorneys 
General  in  June  calls  for 
model  state  firearms  control 
son  was  given  the  Job  of 
posed  legislation. 

Gov.  John  A.  Volpe  of 
said  that  he  plans  to  sub 
National  Governors  Confer 

In  addition  to  requiring  a]  firearms  Identifl 
cation    card,    the    code    dr&wn    up    by    Mr. 
Richardson  would  forbid  t|ie  sale  or   trans- 
fer  of   any    firearms    to   any    Individual    not 
possessing  such  a  card.        " 

In  effect,  a  spokesman  tck  Mr.  Richardson 
said,  the  state  code  calls  for  the  registration 
of  firearms  owners,  instead  of  the  registration 
of  all  guns,  as  proposed  in  Congress. 

Under  the  code,  the  Identification  cards 
would  be  obtained  from  local  licensing  au- 
thorities or  from  the  Compiissioner  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Safetjt. 

ban  on  former  felons 

The  code  would  withhold  registration  In 
cases  where  the  applicant  had  done  the 
following: 

Been  convicted  of  a  felony  or  been  released 
from  prison  for  conviction  of  a  felony  charge 
within  five  years. 

Been  confined  to  a  mental  hospital,  ex- 
cept when  he  had  a  medical  certificate  at- 
testing to  competence. 

Been  convicted  of  a  narcotics  violation  or 
was  a  drug  addict  or  alcoholic,  except  when 
he  had  a  medical  certificate  of  competence 
five  years  after  having  been  declared  cured  by 
a  competent  medical  authority. 

Applicants  would  have  to  be  over  15  years 
old.  and  If  under  21  years  of  age  have  the 
written  permission  of  a  parent  or  guardian. 

Maximum  sentences  under  the  code  for 
giving  false  information,  or  for  committing 
unauthorized  use  of  an  Identification  card, 
would  be  two  years  in  Jail  and  a  $1,000  fine 
for  a  first  offense,  and  five  years  in  prison 
and  a  $2,000  fine  for  subsequent  offenses. 


THE  OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  ACT  OF  1968 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF  pennsylvani.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  22.  1968 

Mr.    EILBERG.    Mr.   Speaker,    "black 
lungs,"  "grinder's  rot,"  "potter's 
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ma."  "stone  masons  phthisis" — these 
are  ancient  terms  for  the  progressive 
crippling  lung  damage  which  has 
afflicted  thousands  of  workers  in  the 
dusty  trades  over  the  years.  The  State 
of  Pennsylvania  alone  is  i>aying  more 
than  16,000  persons  S55  million  in  com- 
pensation claims  in  1968  for  these  occu- 
pational pneumoconioses. 

Among  soft  coal  liiiners,  the  death 
rate  from  respiratory  disease  is  five 
times  that  of  the  general  working 
population. 

More  than  3.000  cases  of  silicosis  are 
reported  yearly  from  exposure  to  free 
silica — the  major  constituent  of  all 
rocks,  soils,  sands,  and  clay. 

Cotton  dust,  talc,  diatomite.  carbo- 
rundum, sugarcane  fiber,  asbestos,  even 
the  dust  from  moldy  silage — each  pro- 
duces its  own  foiTU  of  lung  damage 
wherever  dust  control  and  worker  pro- 
tection are  Inadequate. 

A  recent  study  of  231  foundries 
showed  that  one  in  1.5  of  the  3.200  work- 
ers were  exposed  to  environmental  con- 
ditions capable  of  producing  disabling 
and  fatal  diseases.  On  the  basis  of  this 
study,  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
estimates  than  more  than  20.000  work- 
ers in  this  industry  are  presently  work- 
ing under  dangerous  conditons. 

Three  and  a  half  million  American 
workers  exposed  to  asbestos  face  a  dual 
threat:  not  only  ai-e  they  subject  to  the 
lung-scarring  pneiimoconiosis  of  their 
trade,  asbestosis.  but  are  endangered  by 
lung  cancer  associated  with  inhalation 
of  asbestos  fibers. 

Recent  studies  of  insulation  workers 
in  two  States  showed  one  in  five  deaths 
were  from  lung  cancer,  seven  times  the 
expected  rate;  half  of  those  with  20 
years  or  more  in  the  trade  had  X-ray 
evidence  of  asbestosis;  one  in  10  deaths 
were  caused  by  mesctheloma.  a  rare 
malignancy  of  the  lung  or  pleura  which 
strikes  only  one  in  10.000  in  the  general 
working  population. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples.  There 
have  been  about  60  different  types  of 
occupational  respiratory  diseases  re- 
ported in  the  medical  literature  since 
1961.  All  of  them  need  much  work  be- 
fore we  know  how  to  prevent  and  treat 
them  adequately. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1968.  H.R.  17748.  provides  for  the 
fii-st  time  the  basis  for  a  national  action 
and  research  program  in  the  occupa- 
tional diseases.  It  deserves  the  support 
of   every  Member  of  Congress. 
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MARINE  SANCTUARIES 


asth- 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  22.  1968 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Nation's  shores,  coastal  marshes,  and 
broad  river  estuaries  are  ever-changing 
bodies  whose  recreational  purposes  are 
becoming  more  vitally  important  to  our 
Nation.  Therefore,  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
cosponsor  with  Congressman  Hastings 
Keith,  H.R.  11584,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  study  the 


most  feasible  and  desirable  means  of 
establishing  certain  portions  of  the  tide- 
lands.  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  seaward 
areas,  and  the  Great  Lakes  of  the  United 
States  as  marine  sanctuaries. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Oceanography, 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  is  now  holding  hearings  on  this 
measure.  For  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  hereby  insert  the  following 
statement,  which  I  presented  to  th'^ 
committee,  in  the  Record: 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  session  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  co-sponsoring  H.R.  11584  with 
Represent.iiive  Hasting  Keith.  This  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  studv 
the  most  feasible  and  desirable  means  oi 
establishing  cert.iin  portions  of  tlie  tldelands 
outer  continental  shelf,  seaward  areas,  and 
Great  Lakes  of  the  United  States  .is  marnu- 
sanctuaries  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  shores,  coastal  marshes  and  bro.id 
river  estuaries  of  the  United  States  are  ever- 
changing  because  they  are  battered  by 
storms,  eroded  by  tides  and  are  constantly 
being  invaded  by  new  plants  and  animals. 
Unfortunately,  these  areas  are  being  drained, 
dredged,  cut  by  channels,  or  scmew.ny  rav- 
aged by  man.  The  CjastUne  of  the  United 
States  is  almost  12.000  miles  long.  This  area 
provides  a  habitat  for  tlsh.  siieilfisli.  birds, 
.md  mammals.  i 

The  cjastline  means  many  things  to  our 
nation.  Through  our  coastline,  our  commerce 
reaches  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  Over 
^4  of  our  population  live  .ilong  our  coastline 
and  berause  of  this  we  see  that  our  major 
industrie.s  tend  to  spring  up  in  this  area. 

Aroimd  600.000  of  our  population,  earn 
tlieir  living  from  commercial  fishing,  har- 
vesting the  aquatic  resources  whlcli  abound 
adjacent  to  and  are  dependent  upon  our 
coastline.  These  people  are  totally  dependent 
upon  the  coastal  areas  and  the  seas  beyond 

A  greatly  increasing  proportion  of  our  rec- 
reation seekers  use  our  coastal  areas  lor 
various  purposes,  including  such  activities  as 
fishing,  scuba  diving,  and  Imnting. 

Thousands  of  people  on  all  coasts  provide 
.services  to  these  saltwater  enthusiast.  I  be- 
lieve that  our  coastline  with  its  many  deep- 
water  harbors  and  easy  passages  from  the 
sea  forms  one  of  the  greatest  resources  of 
our  country. 

Fish  such  as  weakfish.  drum,  tarpon,  men- 
haden, and  shellfish  seek  this  inshore  water 
environment  during  their  lives.  These  en- 
vironments are  being  destroyed  by  fills,  dikes, 
and  changes  in  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  water  whch  is  destroying  the  essential 
link  in  the  life  chain. 

These  fish  and  shellfish  are  disappearing 
because  of  the  encroachment  of  human 
liabitatlon  and  the  development  of  the  coast- 
line by  specific  interest*  who  are  not  con- 
sidering all  of  the  values  nor  all  of  the  uses 
of  these  coastal  areas.  Damage  to  an  area 
does  not  always  destroy  or  eliminate  life 
forms  found  in  a  region  but  small  changes 
in  conditions  can  make  an  area  uninhabitable 
to  fish,  shellfish,  waterfowl  and  other  ani- 
mals who  have  narrow  tolerances  for  tem- 
perature, salinity,  turbidity  and  current 
velocities. 

The  biggest  problem  facing  us  who  want 
to  preserve  fish  and  wildlife  in  coastal  areas 
is  Ignorance.  No  one  knows  what  any  part 
of  the  area  can  or  is  producing  or  supporting 
in  fish  and  wildlife.  No  one  knows  what  the 
life  histories  of  any  area,  the  effect  of  marsh 
burn-off  or  a  change  in  salinity  will  have  on 
the  life  forms  found  in  our  coastal  areas. 

Without  a  fund  of  knowledge  about  the 
animals  and  their  needs,  the  conservationist 
is  at  a  loss  to  describe  the  predevelopment 
situation  in  terms  the  developer  will  take 
seriously  or  to  predict  with  any  degree  of 
certainly  the  effects  of  any  particular  de- 
velopment project. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  that  HR  11584  is  a 
step  in  the  proper  direction  to  provide  con- 
servationists with  the  knowledge  that  they 
need.  I  urge  your  subcommittee  to  report 
this  bill  favorably  to  the  full  committee  as 
soon  as  possible. 
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ANALYZING  THE  STUDENT 


NIXONS  SECRET  WEAPON 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    HXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  22.  1968 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  now 
and  then  the  question  of  Richard  Nixon's 
political  durability  is  raised  cither  in 
print  or  as  a  topic  of  di.scussion  on  a 
television  program.  With  no  personal 
fortune,  no  present  political  post,  no  po- 
litical ba.se  of  power  in  any  State,  how 
can  it  be  that  as  we  approach  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention  that  this 
man  stands  at  the  head  of  his  party,  is 
the  leading  candidate  for  his  party's 
presidential  nomination,  and  will  vei-y 
likely  be  elected  as  the  next  President 
of  the  United  States? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  simple 
and  dii-ect  answer  to  this  question  can 
be  found  in  an  editorial  fiom  the  July 
21,  1968,  edition  of  the  Peoria  Journal 
Star  and  I  insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point : 

Nixon's    Secret    Weapon 

Richard  Nixon  Is  a  very  peculiar  political 
animal. 

In  22  years  of  politics,  he  played  a  key  role 
-IS  a  congressman  in  exposing  the  convicted 
Soviet  spy,  Alger  Hiss,  as  Hiss  was  poised  on 
the  next  to  top  rung  of  the  State  depart- 
ment hierarchy. 

As  a  senator,  with  no  base  of  power  (he 
and  Earl  Warren  were  at  odds  In  California 
and  Warren  was  governor  i .  he  swung  the 
state  from  Its  "favorit*  son",  Warren,  to 
Elsenhower — an  action  which  gave  Ike  the 
nomination.  Nixon  the  vice-presidency,  and 
made  Warren  chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

He  served  two  terms  as  vice  president,  lost 
to  the  dynamic  John  P.  Kennedy  by  an  eye- 
lash, lost  In  California  in  seeking  the  gov- 
ernorship,  and   became  a   New  York  lawyer. 

He  has  no  financial  fortune,  no  present 
political  post,  no  political  base  of  power  In 
my  state,   and  a   record   of  two  losses — and 

•  ct  he  stands  at  this  moment  at  the  head  of 
liis  partv.  at  the  licid  of  the  polls,  and  very 
likely  to  be  the  next  President  of  the  United 
.States  ...  at  le.ist.  as  of  now,  the  "man 
most  likely  to  succeed." 

There  he  stands  with  folks  screaming,  "he 
-:in't  win!"  "He's  a  big  nothing!" 

There  he  stands,  with  some  of  the  folks 

■.vho  some  ye'>rs  back  called  Joseph  McCarthy 

■;nfnlr.    vicicus.    and   immoral    for   reaching 

'ack  a  dozen  years  to  hang  people  for  some 

Jjsolete     Communist     afflllation     in     their 

)Uth — now  condemning  Nixon  for  being  too 
.  calously  anti-Communist  twenty  years  ago. 

How  does  he  stand  on  the  top  rung,  today. 

•  ith  none  of  the  traditional  political 
■strengths  behind  him? 

How  has  he  managed  <;uch  a  durable  22- 
vear  career  In  politics  with  "nothing  going 
•or  him?" 

AU  you  can  say  is.  that  since  he  has  a  ac- 
'•'jmplished  this,  he  must  have  something 
unusual  on  the  ball  .  .  .  something  "up- 
.stairs." 

For  he  certainly  isn't  up  there  on  the  basis 
Of  his  looks  or  his  sparkling  personality! 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  .MILLER 

OK  LALIfORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  22.  1968 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  July  18 
i.ssue  of  the  Wasliington  Daily  News  writ- 
ten by  the  competent  columnist,  Ray 
Cromley. 

Mr.  Cromley,  in  discussing  unrest 
among  the  .youth  of  our  country,  quotes 
at  length  fro.m  S.  L.  Halleck,  M.D..  pro- 
fessor of  psychiatry  at  Wisconsin  Uni- 
versity, a  repoit  that  should  be  of  inter- 
est to  all  of  us. 

I  am  happy  to  make  it  part  of  these 
remarks: 

Analyzing  the  Student 
(By  Ray  Cromley) 
University  professors  have  begun  to  do  re- 
search on  student  unrest. 

One  such  unpubllclzed  stud>  by  S.  L.  Hal- 
leck. M.D  .  Professor  of  Psychiatry  at  Wis- 
consin University,  deserves  more  than  pass- 
iii'.;  Interest.  It  seems  to  suggest  tliat  a  Httle 
knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing. 

Professor  Halleck  divides  "the  determined 
minority  of  restless  students"  into  two 
groups : 

The  activists — those  who  "reject  the  polit- 
ical and  economic  status  quo  and  are  mak- 
ing vigorous  attempts  to  change  the  struc- 
ture of  our  society." 

The  alienated — those  who  "reject  the 
values  of  their  society  as  well  as  the  values 
of  their  own  past  and  are  developing  a 
style  of  life  which  is  contradictory  to  the 
Western  ethics  of  hard  work,  self  denial, 
success  and  responsibility."  .  .  .  These  stu- 
dents "sometimes  participate  in  efforts  to 
change  the  society  but  for  the  most  part 
they  are  withdrawn  and  passive." 

This  is  what  Prof.  Halleck's  report  says: 
"Alienated  students  and.  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent, activist  .students  find  it  difficult  to  sus- 
tain goal -directed  activity.  Their  capacity  to 
organize  for  any  kind  of  action  Is  limited  .  .  . 
Even  their  political  efforts  seem  highly  dis- 
organized. 

"Alienated  students  live  at  the  edge  of 
despair.  Altho  they  seem  at  times  to  be  en- 
Joying  life,  there  Is  always  a  sense  of  fore- 
boding about  them.  Often  they  become  de- 
pressed and  suicidal.  Activist  students  are 
more  emotionally  stable  but  are  also  prone 
to  deep  feelings  of  hopelessness  and  self 
pity. 

".  .  .  Most  alienated  students  .  .  .  lend  to 
seek  medical  or  psychiatric  excuses  from 
their  obligations  at  the  first  sign  of  stress. 
They  also  have  a  discouraging  tendency  to 
break  laws  and  to  insist  that  their  own  per- 
sonal need.s  and  problems  are  such  that  they 
should  not  be  held  accountable  for  these  ac- 
tions .  .  .  When  students  are  occasionally 
arrested  for  smoking  marijuana  they  almost 
always  avoid  punishment  by  becoming  in- 
formants and  thus  .  .  .  avoid  legal  account- 
ablhty  .  .  ." 

"Today's  restless  youth,"  says  Prof.  Halleck, 
"have  grown  up  in  a  world  which  has  not 
been  dominated  by  religious  faith  but  which 
has  sotight  many  of  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions of  life  in  science  ...  In  their  ad- 
herence to  scientific  rationality  they  .  .  .  can- 
not accept  guilt  .  .  Many  are  affluent  and 
have  grown  up  In  suburban  communities 
where  except  for  what  they  see  on  television 
they  are  shielded  from  the  tragedies  of 
life  .  .  .  They  are  convinced  that  .  .  .  man 
should  be  lovful  and  guiltless  .  .  . 

"When  a  person  raised  with  such  beliefs 
encounters  the  harsh  realities  of  life,  he  has 
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little  to  fall  back  upon  ...  He  may  project 
his  anger  upon  those  whom  he  feels  are 
frustrating  him  .  .  In  his  belief  that  life 
and  especially  the  sexual  aspect-s  of  life  can 
be  enjoyed  without  guilt,  he  becomes  highly 
disturbed  when  he  discovers  that  ...  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  guilt  Is  Inevitable.  He  even 
becomes  plagued  with  additional  guilt  over 
the  reall5'.atlon  that  he  is  guilty  .  .  .  Too 
often  such  a  student  flnd(s)  it  necessary  to 
construct  'devil'  theories  of  history  in  which 
the  existence  of  evil  is  attributed  to  only  a 
few  who  block  the  progress  of  the  man." 


BARE  DOUBTS  UNITED  STATES  CAN 
MATCH  RUSS  JETS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  22.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  July  19  of  this 
year,  I  in.serted  an  article  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  concerning 
the  growing  threat  of  the  expanding 
Soviet  submai-ine  fleet.  The  article  quoted 
our  submarine  authority.  Vice  Adm. 
Hyman  G.  Rickover,  as  .saying  that  "we 
will  lose  our  sujieriority  over  the  Rus- 
sians" In  this  area. 

Tlie  Chicago  Tribune  of  July  22  carried 
a  similar  article  covering  tlie  area  of 
U.S.  military  aircraft  as  compaied  with 
those  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  article's 
opening  paragraph  states: 

Professional  mlliUary  men  have  exprcs.sed 
serious  concern  over  whether  American  air- 
craft can  match  the  Soviet  Union's  Jets, 
Senate  testimony  disclosed  today. 

Our  loss  of  superiority  in  various  mili- 
tary fields  is  oecoming  an  increasingly 
familiar  stor>'.  Back  in  1963.  it  will  be 
remembered.  Congress  expressed  concern 
about  oiu-  anti-ballistic-missile  program 
and  later  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  re- 
echoed congressional  feelings.  Tlie  then 
Secretary  of  Defen.se  gave  various  ex- 
cuses as  to  why  we  should  not  undertake 
an  ABM  progiam.  Meanwhile,  the 
So\iets  were  building  ABM  systems 
arcimd  Moscov.-  and  Leningrad,  it  was  re- 
ported. To  this  day  we  are  still  without 
any  semblance  of  a  system. 

It  seems  we  aie  now  reaping  the  'le- 
wards"  of  programs  effected  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  and  his  "Wliiz  Kid.s"  in  lecent 
years  It  is  high  time  that  the  .American 
public  realize  that  when  they  elect  a  new 
President  in  November,  they  will  have  the 
opportunity,  if  they  so  choose,  to  have 
realistic  leaders  jilaced  at  the  heads  of 
vital  Federal  departments.  .An  all  im- 
portant question  is  which  presidential 
nominee  will  disdain  the  day-dreamers 
and  dabblers  for  hard-nosed  officials  who 
are  conceined  with  the  national  security 
of  this  Nation.  The  ca.ses  of  our  sub- 
marine, aircraft  and  ABM  programs  are 
excellent  examples  of  the  folly  of 
appointing  boys  to  do  a  man's  job. 
Competent  appointees  presuppo.se  a  com- 
petent and  realistic  President.  This  is 
the  vital  task  for  American  voters  in 
November. 

By  unanimous  consent.  I  include  the 
article,  "B.^re  Doubts  United  States  Can 
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Match  Russ  Jets."  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  July  22,  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Bare    Doubts    United    States    Can    Match 
Russ  Jets 

Washington.  July  21. — Professional  mili- 
tary men  have  expressed  serious  concern 
over  whether  American  aircraft  can  match 
the  Soviet  Union's  Jets.  Senate  testimony  dis- 
closed today. 

The  testimony  also  showed  that  some  navy 
pilots  are  finishing  their  combat  training  in 
actual  missions  in  Viet  Nam. 

F-4     MAIN    PICHTER 

Gen.  John  P.  McConnell.  the  air  force  chief 
of  staff,  called  it  imperative  that  the  United 
States  move  as  fast  as  possible  to  develop  a 
new  FX  fighter  to  counter  the  Soviet  Union 
threat. 

Altho  the  Soviet  Union  now  has  a  new 
Poxbat  Jet  which  may  be  the  fastest  plane 
In  the  world,  McConnell  said,  the  main  Amer- 
ican fighter  remains  the  P-4  which  will  be 
15  years  old  in  the  mid-1970s.  McConnell  and 
other  military  experts  testified  at  hearings 
before  the  Senate  preparedness  subcommit- 
tee in  Nfay  and  early  June. 

Sen.  Stuart  Symington  |D..  Mo.),  a  former 
secretary  of  the  air  force,  told  a  top  ranking 
civilian  official,  "All  the  experts  I  know  feel 
we  have  lost  our  desire  to  control  the  air, 
and  that  therefore  if  we  had  a  fight,  unless 
we  went  to  nuclear  weapons,  we  would  lose 
the  air  control.  .  .  ." 

Alain  C.  Enthoven,  assistant  secretary  of 
defense,  replied  that  speed  is  not  the  only 
factor  in  air-to-air  combat  .and  mentioned 
missiles,  long-range  radar,  and  the  ability  to 
destroy  the  enemy's  ground  bases.  He  argued 
the  United  States  remains  superior  in  air 
power,  even  though  the  numbers  of  commu- 
nists and  allied  aircraft  are  now  about  equal. 

RUSS  DEVELOP  1 1  MODELS 

Symington  drew  out  testimony  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  developed  11  new  fighter 
models  in  the  last  decade,  compared  with  6 
by  the  Unltec  States.  Gen.  G.  P  Dlsosway,  re- 
tiring as  head  of  the  tactical  air  command, 
called  the  new  Soviet  air-to-air  combat  abil- 
ity "a  most  serious  concern  to  us." 

Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  chief  of  naval 
operations,  told  the  subcommittee  that  some 
carrier-based  pilots  got  their  final  "season- 
ing" over  "less  vulnerable  areas"  of  Viet 
Nam. 

Moorer  said  age  and  heavy  combat  damage 
was  keeping  navy  planes  in  the  overhaul 
pipelines  for  longer  periods  of  time.  This,  in 
turn,  slowed  the  delivery  of  the  planes  to 
squadrons  undergoing  combat  training. 

Moorer  said  that  no  squadron  commander 
would  send  a  pilot  on  a  mission  into  a  "high 
risk  area"  if  he  were  not  fully  qualified. 
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nlflcant  achievement  and  Insert  here- 
with, for  inclusion  in  the  Record,  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Ossinlng.  N.Y., 
Citizen  Repister: 

CAPTAIN  OF  Research  Ship:  Ossining's 
Kazimir  Is  Sub  Skipper 

Donald  J.  Kazlmlr.  34.  a  former  U.S.  Navy 
.submarine  officer  and  a  native  of  Ossinlng, 
has  been  named  skipper  of  the  Grumman 
Alrcr.ift  Corporation's  research  submarine. 
PX-15.  Tlie  ship,  designed  by  oceanographer 
M.  Jacques  Piccard.  will  be  launched  at  West 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  Aug.  21  and  will  carry  a 
crew  of  six.  Including  Kazimir  and  mission 
head  Piccard. 

Mr.  Kazlmlr  Is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Kazimir  of  161  S.  Highland  Ave.  He 
received  an  A.B.  from  Columbia  University 
in  1956  and  the  following  year  was  awarded 
a  graduate  deg^ree  in  industrial  engineering 
from  Columbia. 

As  captain  of  the  130- ton  research  sub- 
marine, he  will  participate  in  the  Gulf 
Stream  Drift  Mission,  a  1.500-mlle  submerged 
Journey  in  that  ocean  current  scheduled  for 
1969.  Diving  Into  the  Gulf  Stream  off  West 
Palm  Beach,  the  submarine  and  its  crew  of 
six  will  drift  at  depths  of  300  to  2.000  feet, 
propelled  only  by  the  underwater  currents 
northward  to  a  point  off  the  Massachusetts 
coast. 

The  submarine  skipper  also  completed 
Basic  Officers  Submarine  School,  after  two 
years  of  U.S.  Navy  duty  aboard  the  destroyer 
USS  Savage.  He  was  then  assigned  to  the 
submarine  USS  Hardhead,  where  his  posts 
included  those  of  electronics,  weapons,  ojjer- 
ations.  project,  navigation  and  Intelligence 
officer.  Prom  1965-1966  he  was  public  affairs 
officer  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Submarine  Base  In 
New  London.  Connecticut.  Prior  to  Joining 
Grumman  In  1967,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
submarine  USS  Tench,  where  he  ser\-ed  as 
navigation  and  acting  executive  officer. 

Mr.  Kazlmlr  is  married  to  the  former  Leila 
Callendo.  The  couple  and  their  two  daugh- 
ters make  their  home  In  Lake  Park,  Fla. 


OSSINING  MAN  SKIPPERS  SUB 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  22.  1968 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  al- 
ways pleased  to  call  to  our  colleagues' 
attention  the  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments of  my  constituents. 

Recently.  Mr.  Donald  J.  Kazlmlr,  a 
native  of  Ossining,  N.Y.,  and  a  former 
Navy  submarine  officer,  was  selected  to 
command  the  PX-15.  Grumman  Aircraft 
Corp.'s  research  submarine. 

I  commend  Mr.  Kazimir  on  this  sig- 
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and  fraternity  which  we  are  recognizing 
today. 

We  must  remember,  not  only  this  week 
but  every  week,  that  there  are  millions 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  who  look  to 
America  for  hope,  encouratiement  and 
inspiration.  It  is  our  continuing  task  to 
seek  ways  to  lessen  the  burdens  of  these 
people.  strengthen  communications 
among  the  men  and  women  of  all  na- 
tions, and  to  renew  our  own  faith  so  that 
we  may  better  give  encouragement  and 
moral  leadership  to  all  who  .seek  a  life 
of  freedom. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS.  JR. 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  17,  1968 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Mar>-land.  Mr. 
Speaker,  more  than  a  week  after  we 
celebrated  our  own  Independence  Day, 
when  we  recalled  with  pride  our  own 
heritage  of  liberty  and  self-government, 
we  must  also  pause  to  reflect  on  the  plight 
of  the  millions  of  people  who  find  them- 
.selves  trapped  in  the  orbit  of  Communist 
rule. 

These  people  can  not  share  the  free- 
dom and  Independence  which  we  enjoy, 
nor  can  they  share  in  the  economic  well- 
being  which  a  free  enterprise  system 
confers.  Recent  events  have  dramatized 
again  that  depth  of  their  desire  for  the 
conditions  and  the  climate  of  liberty,  and 
the  enduring  strength  of  their  determi- 
nation eventually  to  be  free. 

America  has  historically  close  ties  with 
the  peoples  of  these  now-captive  na- 
tions. From  our  Nation's  earliest  days, 
many  of  their  sons  and  daughters  have 
helped  to  build  our  country,  and  while 
making  their  mark  as  Americans  have 
also  maintained  the  bonds  of  friendship 


APPOINTMENT  OF  DR.  MARSTON 
AS  DIRECTOR  OF  NIH 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

(jF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  22.  1968 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  wonderful  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  the  medical  sciences  in  recent 
years  should  not  be  taken  for  granted. 
The  progress  that  has  been  made  was 
dependent  on  the  hard  work,  dedication, 
and  high-caliber  leadership  of  our  Na- 
tion's medical  personnel.  The  recent 
appointment  of  Dr.  Robert  Q.  Marston 
as  Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  by  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Secretary  Wilbur  J.  Cohen  inspires 
my  confidence  that  that  progress  will  be 
continued.  There  are  few  other  people 
in  the  medical  profession  whose  record  of 
innovative  leadership  and  dedication  can 
match  the  record  of  Dr.  Marston. 

A  brilliant  .student,  an  able  physician, 
a  Rhodes  scholar,  the  dean  of  a  medical 
school.  Dr.  Marston  has  served  as  the 
first  director  of  the  regional  medical 
program  and  as  the  Administrator  of  the 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration. Dr.  Marston  faces  a  tre- 
mendous challenge  in  his  new  position. 
President  Johnson,  in  his  annoimcement 
of  Dr.  Marston's  appointment,  said: 

Since  1950.  as  a  result  of  medical  progress, 
more  than  seven  years  have  been  .idded  to 
the  average  life  span  of  American  citizens. 
Diseases  once  thought  hopeless  are  now  treat- 
able and  curable — because  of  the  work  sup- 
ported by  NIH. 

But  still  there  are  "hopeless"  health  prob- 
lems which  have  not  yielded  fully  to  the 
energy  and  genius  of  medical  researchers. 
I  am  urging  the  scientific  and  medical  com- 
munity lo  tackle  these  problems  anew — In 
a  great  effort  to  cut  the  death  rate  from 
serious  diseases  10  per  cent  by  1976.  when 
we  celebrate  our  nation's  200th  anniversary. 
Dr.  Marston's  leadership.  I  hope  will  con- 
tribute mightily  to  that  goal." 

I  believe  that  Dr.  Marston  will  suc- 
cessfully respond  to  the  President's  chal- 
lenge. The  New  York  Times  recently 
described  his  success  in  gaining  the  ac- 
ceptance and  coopei-ation  of  the  Nation's 
doctors  with  the  regional  health  pro- 
grams as  "a  triumph  of  diplomacy."  I 
wish  the  good  doctor  many  more  similar 
triumphs  in  the  years  to  come. 


Juhj  22,  1968 


XBE  FORTAS  OPPOSED  BY  CITIZENS 
FOR  DECENT  LITERATURE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF     LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  22.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Abe  Fortas 
lias  earned  his  role  as  Mr.  Ob.scenity. 
based  upon  his  extremist  notions  that 
the  parents  and  society  in  general  should 
have  no  power  or  right  to  establish  a  pat- 
tern of  morals  or  dignity  as  to  what  con- 
htitutes  decent  literature. 

I  feel  the  testimony  of  Mr.  James  J. 
Clancy  on  behalf  of  the  executive  board 
of  Citizens  for  Decent  Literature  should 
clearly  e.stablish  in  the  minds  of  every 
parent  and  believer  in  a  decent  .society 
that  Mr.  Fortas  is  unfit  to  sit  as  the  chief 
officer  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  I  in- 
clude Mr.  Clancy's  statement  in  opposi- 
•ion  to  Fortas'  confirmation  in  the 
Record : 

Statement  of  Citizens  for  Decent  Litera- 
ture. Inc.,  Relating  to  Justice  Fortas' 
Participation  in  Obscenity  Decision 
DORINC  THE  1966  AND  1967  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  October  Terms,  and  in  Opposition 
to  His  Confirmation  as  Chief  Justice  of 
That  Court 

Mr.  Chairman,  Honorable  Senators,  my 
:.;ime  is  James  J.  Clancy.  I  am  an  :ittorney.  I 
appear  before  this  Committee  at  the  dlrec- 
uon  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  national 
organization  Citizens  for  Decent  Literature, 
Inc.  (Short  title.  CDL)  to  oppos.  the  confir- 
inatlon  of  Associate  Justice  Abe  Fortas  as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  These  remarks  are  .ilso  m.ide  on 
behalf  of  three  of  CDL's  legal  counsels:  At- 
•:irney  Charles  H.  Keating,  Jr.  of  Cincinnati. 
Ohio."  the  founder  of  CDL,  Attorney  Ray  T. 
Ureher  of  St.  Louis.  Missouri  and  myself,  an 
attorney  from  Los  Angeles.  California. 

Citizens  for  Decent  Literature,  Inc.,  an 
Ohio  Corporation  was  founded  over  ten  years 
•go  by  a  group  of  concerned  businessmen 
ind  family  heads,  under  the  leadership  of 
.-\ttorney  Charles  H.  Keating,  Jr.  of  Cincin- 
nati. Olilo.  These  Individuals  took  a  look  at 
ihe  condition  of  the  materials  appearing  on 
rhe  neighborhood  news  stands  and  became 
.ilarmed  at  what  they  saw  creeping  onto  the 
.\merlean  scene.  They  formed  a  community 
'  rganization  with  two  objectives  in  mind: 

(1)   To  alert  the  community  to  the  nature 
'f  the  obscenity  problem,  and 

(21    To  press  for  enforcement  of  the  ob- 
cenlty  laws — laws  which  the  history  of  our 
tiovernment  has  proven  essential  to  the  de- 
elopment  of  good  family  living.  This  move- 
aent  spread   throughout   the   United   States 
nd  before  long,  the  individual  local  com- 
munity organizations  joined  In  this  nation- 
al  organization   with   headquarters   in   Cin- 
innati.  Ohio. 

Just  recently  the  Congress  of  the  United 
states  also  became  alarmed.  In  Public  Law 
0-100.  signed  into  law  this  year,  that  body, 
:n  establishing  a  Commission  on  obscenity 
and  pornography,  declared  in  its  findings  of 
fact  that  the  obscenity  traffic  was  "a  matter 
('/  national  concern."  The  event  which  mo- 
uvated  Congress  to  act  was  a  series  of  ob- 
scenity decisions  handed  down  in  May  and 
.lune  of  1967  in  which  the  United  States 
.Supreme  Court  reversed  23  of  26  State  and 
Federal  obscenity  determinations.  The  com- 
munity standards  of  13  states  were  upset. 
Eight  findings  of  fact  by  Juries  were  re- 
versed. Justice  Fortas  participated  in  every 
ne  of  these  decisions,  and  in  each  instance 
voted  to  reverse  the  findings  of  the  Juries 
and  courts  below.  Those  cases  were  decided 
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during  the  October  1966  Term.  The  same 
pattern  was  followed  by  Justice  Fortsis  in 
his  handling  of  the  '26  additional  cases  which 
were  ruled  upon  by  the  Court,  during  the 
recent  October  1967  Term,  which  ended  in 
June  of  this  year.  A  summary  of  these  cases 
including  the  subject  matter  involved  and 
the  legal  citations  thereto  is  offered  for  fil- 
ing with  this  statement  as  Exhibit  C  We 
find  good  reason  in  these  decisions  for  re- 
sponding to  Justice  Fortas'  Invitation  for 
•open  criticism."  (See  Evening  Star.  July  16. 
1968  at  page  4-5.) 

In  his  testimony,  Justice  Fortas  has  agreed 
that  "the  public  is  entitled  to  know"  his 
judicial  philosophy,  but  has  declined  to  com- 
ment on  his  opinions  under  the  constitu- 
tional privileges,  upon  the  grounds  that  his 
beliefs  are  "spread  on  the  record"  of  three 
terms  of  the  Court  (Washington  Post.  Fri- 
day, July  19.  1968  at  Page  A6).  While  this 
may  be  so  In  other  areas  of  the  law  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  his  statement  would  re- 
quire an  amendment,  if  the  question  were 
pressed  as  to  Its  relevance  Insofar  as  ob- 
.scenity cases  are  concerned.  20  of  the  23  cases 
reversed  during  the  1966  October  Term,  in- 
cluding the  Shackman  case  referred  to  here- 
inafter were  without  an  opinion  to  discuss 
the  facts  or  conduct  of  the  case  and  the 
reasoning  Involved.  In  the  other  3  cases,  only 
one  brief  majority  opinion  was  filed  and  that 
opinion  was  not  written  by  Justice  Fortas. 
The  cases  decided  by  the  Court  during  the 
recent  1967  October  Term  were  also  without 
an  opinion  to  discuss  the  facts  or  conduct 
of  the  case  and  the  reasoning  involved.  In 
actuality,  the  materials  and  facts  involved  In 
these  cases  are  very  effectively  "burled"  in 
the  records  of  the  Courts  below. 

While  Justice  Fortas  voted  with  the  ma- 
jority to  affirm  the  convictions  of  Ginzburg 
and  Mishkin  during  the  1965  October  Term, 
his  vote  in  those  cases  is  completely  contra- 
dicted by  the  position  taken  by  him  in  the 
following  two  terms  of  the  Court  His  vote 
in  Ginzburg  can  be  understood  when  one 
considers  the  great  weight  that  he  accords 
to  the  right  of  privacy  i  See  his  dissenting 
vote  in  Time  v.  Hill).  The  evidence  upon 
which  Glnzburg's  indictments  were  based 
was  advertising  materials  which  Ginzburg 
had  addressed  to  a  boy's  school,  and  mem- 
bers of  clerical  and  religious  organizations. 
However,  this  facet  of  the  case  was  not  men- 
tioned in  the  majority  opinion  in  which  he 
joined,  nor  was  the  majority  opinion  based 
upon  that  legal  principle.  His  vote  in  the 
Mishkin  case  is  completely  irreconcilable 
with  his  voting  in  the  1966  and  1967  Term 
cases,  particularly  Friedman  v.  N.Y.  dealing 
with  almost  Identical  material  and  Lee  Arts 
Theatre  v.  Virginia,  in  which  the  Court  took 
an  extreme  position  regarding  the  seizure  of 
obscene  materials. 

Citizens  for  Decent  Literature.  Inc.  has  re- 
cently completed  a  35  mm.  slide  film  docu- 
mentary of  the  October  1966  term  decisions. 
A  copy  of  the  first  draft  of  the  script  for  this 
documentary  has  been  submitted  for  filing 
with  this  Committee  as  Exhibit  A  to  our 
letter  of  July  16  requesting  permission  to  ap- 
pear before  this  Committee,  and  is  at  this 
time  offered  for  filing  with  this  statement  as 
Exhibit  "A".  The  documentary  traces  the  his- 
tory of  the  26  cases  from  their  origin  in  the 
trial  court,  up  to  the  final  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and  shows  pic- 
torlally  the  materials  Involved.  A  short  30 
minute  slide  adaptation  of  the  same  is  avail- 
able for  your  viewing. 

The  disturbing  feature  of  the  decisions 
handed  down  in  May  and  June  1967  which 
])rompted  the  formulation  of  this  documen- 
tary was  the  radical  departure  of  the  present 
coiirt  from  its  historic  position,  which  has 
always  supported  the  people's  position  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  Nation's  obscenity  laws. 
The  modern  court  has  been  responsible  for 
a  developing  change  in  the  past  ten  years  in 
the  obscenity  area  which  parallels  closely  the 
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recent  changes  In  the  criminal  law  area,  so 
ably  documented  by  Senator  Ervln  in  his 
presentation  to  this  Committee.  Never  be- 
fore, however,  have  the  members  of  the  court 
acted  in  a  manner  which  so  completely  un- 
ma.sks  their  own  individual  performances. 
This  they  did  in  the  obscenity  decisions 
handed  down  in  May  and  June  of  1967. 

The  common  issue  in  all  of  these  recent 
court  storm  centers  Is  whether  the  judg- 
ments of  the  court  are  grounded  upon  con- 
stitutional principle  or  upon  the  personal 
judgments  of  the  Individual  members.  If 
Senator  Ervln  has  not  convinced  you  that 
the  recent  developments  in  criminal  law  pro- 
cedures are  based  upon  personal  judgments, 
as  he  has  urged,  it  is  only  because  semantics 
plays  such  a  large  part  in  masking  the  Indi- 
vidual philosophy  of  the  Judges  concerned. 
The  average  person  is  aware  that  the  results 
reached  apjjcar  to  be  clearly  wrong,  but  is 
confused  when  he  is  told  by  judges  in  the 
majority  opinion  that  the  Court  is  following 
"Constitutional  principles."  Tlie  same  diffi- 
culty does  not  exist  when  one  analyzes  the 
court's  recent  .ictlon  In  obscenity  cases,  for 
there  is  a  common  reference  in  obscenity 
matters — a  norm  which  all  of  liie  legalisms 
known  to  our  system  of  Government  cannot 
confound  or  confuse.  That  reference  is  the 
contemporary  community  standards.  No 
amount  of  legal  semantics  emanating  from 
the  most  learned  of  counsel  can  mislead  the 
average  citizen's  tinderstandlng  of  what  is 
filth — what  is  beyond  the  contemporary  com- 
munity standards — what  is  destructive  of 
public  morals.  Tlie  many  findings  In  the 
lower  courts  in  the  cases  herein  considered 
(see  Exhibit  "C")  bear  this  out.  None  of  the 
materials  Involved  have  any  relevancy  what- 
soever to  "Speech."  or  constitutionally  pro- 
tected values.  In  this  connection,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  to  Senators  Ervln  and  Thur- 
mond that  these  obscenity  cases  are  the  com- 
mon denominators  which  explain  and  lay 
open  for  inspection  to  the  non-lawyer  Just 
what  Is  happening  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
in  other  areas  of  the  laws. 

If  one  is  to  make  use  of  this  common 
reference  in  an  analysis  of  the  obscenity  de- 
cisions it  is  necessary  that  the  Court's  opin- 
ions be  considered  In  the  light  of  the  subject 
matter  involved.  Without  an  understanding 
of  the  materials  that  the  court  is  pa.ssinii  on. 
the  court's  Judgments  lose  much  of  their 
significance.  We  have  therefore  in  the  docu- 
mentary presented  visually  the  actual  ma- 
terials involved  in  each  of  the  cases  discussed. 

The  type  of  materials  brought  before  the 
High  Court  in  the  1966  October  Term  was 
uniform.  There  were  20  sex  paperback  books 
Their  titles  were:  "Sex  Life  of  a  Cop",  "Lust 
School",  "Lust  Web",  "Sin  Servant".  "Lust 
Pool",  "Shame  Agent",  "Lust  Job",  "Sin 
Whisper".  "Orgy  House".  'Sin  Hooked". 
"Bayoo  Sinner".  "Lust  Hungry",  "Shame 
Shop",  "Flesh  Pots".  "Sinners  Seance",  "Pas- 
sion Priestess"  "Penthouse  Pagans".  "Shame 
Agent".  "Sin  Warden"  and  "Flesh  Avenner": 
12  bondage  books:  a  series  of  photographs  of 
nude  females  in  provocative  poses  with  focus 
on  the  public  area  and  suggested  Invitations 
to  sexual  relations;  8  motion  picture  films  of 
the  strip-tease  type;  10  girlie  magazines:  one 
nudist  magazine,  and  2  home-made  so-ralied 
"underground"  films.  Photographs  of  each  of 
the  actual  Exhibits  are  offered  for  filing  with 
this  statement  as  Exhibit  D. 

An  overall  impression  of  Justice  Fortas' 
philosophy  can  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that 
he  voted  to  reverse  the  Jury-^and  State  Court 
obscenity  determinations  in  each  of  the  c.ises 
he  acted  upon,  during  the  1966  and  1967 
Terms.  A  more  precise  understanding  of  his 
philosophy  in  the  obscenity  area  can  be 
gained  from  a  consideration  of  his  vote  in 
Shackman  vs.  California,  decided  in  June  of 
1967.  In  that  case,  three  strip  tease  films  en- 
titled "0-7".  "0-12  ■  •ind  "D-15"  were  ruled 
hard  core  pornography  by  Federal  District 
Judge   Hauk.   a   Los   Angeles   Jury,   and   the 


Ills  ■•0-7".  ■•0-12' 
Jonally  protected, 
in  decision  held 
te  Fcrtas  casting 
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California  Appellate  system.  Those  determi- 
nations were  reversed  In  the  United  St.ites 
Supreme  Court  by  a  5-4  decision,  with  Jus- 
tice Portas  casting  the  deciding  vote.  This 
Judgment  is  representative  of  his  actions  In 
the  other  cases. 

A  copy  of  the  14-mlnute  strip-tease  film 
entitled  '0-7."  which  Justice  Fort.is  voted 
not  obscene,  h.is  been  submitted  for  filing 
with  this  Committee  as  Exhibit  B  to  our 
letter  of  July  16  and  is  at  this  time  offered 
for  fillnjf  with  this  stitement  as  Exhibit  "B". 
I  personally  viewed  the  motln  picture  t\\n\ 
"0-7"  at  the  time  that  It  was  an  Exhibit  in 
the  United  Staffs  Supreme  Cuurt  c.*se.  and 
can  attest  th.it  the  copy  filed  with  this  Com- 
mittee lei  an  exact  copv  of  the  ti'm  considered 
by  Justice  Port.is  and  tlie  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Shacknian  case.  I  wou!d 
like  to  emphasize  that  the  one  and  only 
Issue  passed  upon  hy  the  Qintirt  in  that  case 
was  whether  or  not  the  fll 
and  "D-15"  were  constltui 
and  that  the  5  4  Shackr 
that  they  were,  with  Just! 
the  deciding  vote. 

The  nature  of  the  material  appearing  In 
the  motion  picture  film  entitled  "0-7"  was 
described  by  Federal  District  Judge  Hauk  In 
298  F  Brrpp.  983,  wherein  he  ruled  the  three 
films  to  bo  hard  core  itornography : 

"The  film  "O-?"  is  virtually  the  same  as 
Exhibit  1  The  model  wears  a  garter  belt  and 
sheer  transparent  panties  through  which  the 
pubic  hair  and  external  parts  of  the  ccnltalia 
ore  clearly  visible  ...  At  one  time  the  model 
pulls  her  panties  down  so  that  the  pubic  hair 
is  exposed  to  view  .  .  .  the  focus  of  the 
camera  Is  emphasized  on  the  pubic  and  rectal 
region,  and  the  model  continuously  t:ses  her 
tongue  and  mouth  to  slniulate  a  '•le.'^lre  for.  or 
enjovment  of.  acts  of  a  sexual  nature.  The 
dominant  themes  of  the  material,  taken 
as  a  whole,  appeals  to  a  prurient  interest  In 
sex  of  the  viewer  and  Is  patently  otiensive 
In  Its  emphasis  on  the  i^enltal  and  rectal 
areas,  clearly  showlnc  the  pubic  hair  and 
external  parts  of  the  female  genlla!  area.  The 
film  is  entirely  without  .artistic  or  literary 
significance  and  is  utterly  without  redeeming 
social  Importance." 

Tlie  natire  of  the  material  appearlnR  In 
the  film  "0-12"  is  described  by  Federal  Dis- 
trict Judge  Hauk  with  equal  clarity  in  the 
Fame  opinion 

"The  film.  "0-12"  .  .  .  was  viewed  by  the 
court.  The  film  consists  of  a  female  model 
clothed  In  a  white  blouse  opened  in  front,  a 
half-bra  which  exposrs  the  upper  half  of  the 
breasts  including  the  nipples  and  a  pair  of 
white  capri  pants  t  which  are  soon  discarded* 
under  which  the  model  wears  a  pair  of  sheer 
panties  through  which  the  pu'-'lc  hair  and 
region  are  clearly  visible.  The  film  consists  of 
the  nicdel  moving  and  undulating  upon  a 
bed.  moving  her  hands,  and  lips  and  torso,  all 
clearly  Indicative  of  engaging  ;n  sexual  ac- 
tivity, including  simulated  Intercourse  and 
invitations  to  engage  i-i  intercourse.  There  is 
no  music,  sound,  slory-llne  cr  dancing  other 
than  exaggerated  body  movements.  On  at 
least  three  occasions,  the  female  by  lip  artic- 
ulation  Is     observed   to   state. you.' 

' me".  The  dominant  theme  of  the  nim 

taken  as  a  whc'e.  obviously  is  designed  to 
appeal  to  the  pru.-lent  interest  in  the  sex  of 
the  viewer  and  Is  patently  offensive  In  that 
the  focus  of  the  camera  returns  again  and 
again  to  the  genital  and  rectal  areas  clearly 
showing  the  pubic  hair  and  the  outline  of  the 
extrriuil  parts  of  the  female  genital  area.  The 
film  Is  entirely  without  artistic  or  literary 
significance  and  Is  utterly  without  redeeming 
social  Importance." 

Because  of  this  decision,  such  films,  and 
others  going  substantially  beyond,  are  now 
appearing  in  neighborhood  movies  and,  from 
reports  that  I  have  received  from  various 
parts  of  this  Nation,  In  open  air  theaters.  The 
Smut  indusiry  takes  Its  direction  from  the 
High  Court's  decisions,  advancing  a  giant 
step  forward  each  time  that  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  hands  down  a  decision 
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adverse  to  the  people's  Interest.  Senator  Scott 
noted  this  same  phenomenon  In  Report  No. 
1097  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1967.  He  said:  "To  those  who  say  that  a  Court 
decision  cannot  'cause'  crime.  I  would  remind 
them  of  the  excellent  communication's  sys- 
tem of  the  underworld.  .  .  .  One  need  not 
be  a  legal  scholar  to  sense  the  tendency  of 
the  law.  and  where  it  is  felt  that  a  'technical- 
ity' win  prevent  prosecution,  the  result  is 
bolder  action.  I  have  been  following  the  de- 
velopments In  this  area  for  ten  years  and  can 
say,  without  exaggeration,  that  the  1966 
Term  reversals  were  the  causative  factor 
which  brought  atwut,  subsequent  to  June 
1967,  a  release  of  the  greatest  deluge  of  hard 
core  pornography  ever  witnessed  by  any  Na- 
tion— and  this  at  a  time  when  statistics  indi- 
cate a  pronounced  lireakdown  in  public  mor- 
als and  general  movement  toward  sexual 
degeneracy  throughout  the  Nation." 

If  as  Justice  Fortas  indicates,  the  constitu- 
tion is  a  moving  document  which  takes  Into 
account  the  social  needs  of  our  time,  it  would 
appear  that  the  drastic  change  encountered 
in  these  decision?  runs  contrary  to  the  expe- 
rience we  are  presently  witnessing  If  social 
engineering  is  a  factor  In  the^e  decisions, 
then  from  our  philosophical  viewpoint  it  Is 
being  applied  in  the  wrong  direction. 
•  •  •  •  • 

We  also  respectfully  call  th^s  Com.mlttee's 
attention  to  the  pos.slble  conflict  of  Interest 
described   In  the  CDL  Documentary  rn   the 

1966  Term  decisions.  See  Exhibit  A  at  Pnge 
22.  beginning  at  Lino  1  That  psrt  of  the 
text  reads: 

"A  paper  back  entitled.  'Sin  Whisper'  from 
the  same  mold  as  those  ruled  to  be  hard-core 
pornogrTphy  by  the  Kansas  Supreme  Court 
was  befcrp  'he  Gecrgla  Supreme  Court  en 
December  18.  1966.  That  court  described  fi? 
miterials  i's:  The  hook  entitled  "Sin  Whis- 
per" Is  composed  substantially  of  lengthy 
detailed,  and  vivid  accounts  of  prep"r.ition 
for  the  ac's  of  normal  and  abnormal  sexual 
r-»lat!ons  between  and  among  its  charac- 
t-^r?.  .  .  .  The  book  .  considered  as  a 
whole  has  as  Its  predominant  appeal  the 
.-rousing  of  prurient  Interest  in  the  averiiie 
man  of  our  national  com.munitv  .  .  .  has  no 
redeeming  llterarv  or  social  value  or  Impor- 
tince  and  goes  substantially  beyond  the  cus- 
tomary limits  of  candor  in  de.scriptlon  and 
representation  of  Its  subject  matter  and  .  .  . 
ludged  as  a  whole  by  Georgia  stitutory 
standards  ...  Is  obscene.  .  .  The  book  Is 
ill  thy  and  disgusting.  Further  description  Is 
not  necessary  and  we  do  not  wish  to  sully 
the  pages  cf  the  reported  opinions  of  this 
rcurt  with  it." 

"The  publisher,  Corinth  Publications,  Inc., 
.1  corporation  wholly  owned  by  William 
Hamling,  once  told  Investigrtlng  law  cn- 
f.orcement  officers  that  they  should  go  back 
t^  chasing  spies  and  that  he  could  t>e:U  t'lpm 
anvwhere  In  the  United  States:  that  he  hired 
thf  bDft  attorneys  and  that  one  of  these 
."•as  Abe  Portas  in  Washington,  who  could  fix 
anything  no  matter  who  was  In  power.  He 
further  boasted  that  he  had  paid  Fortas 
JU  000  to  pet  his  mailing  permit  for  the  girlie 
tnr-j,izin»    Rogue.'  Fortas'    law   firm   had   In 

1967  filed  an  amicus  brief  on  behalf  of 
nr°onleaf  Publishing  Co..  publisher  of 
'Rcue,'  urslng  the  reversal  of  the  Rcth  con- 
viction. On  December  14.  1966.  Corinth  Publi- 
cations. Inc..  filed  its  appeal  in  the  United 
States  Supre!ne  Court  This  time  Himling 
»>ad  a  new  attorney.  His  ex-attorney  Abe 
Portis  had  been  appointed  to  the  bencli 
and  was  to  sit  in  Judgment  on  his  former 
client'?  clai.ns." 

Justice  Portas'  appearance  in  Roth  vs 
U.S.  as  couiT^el  for  amicus  curiae.  Oreenleal 
Publishing  Comp.T.'.y  urging 'ijle  re'.ersal  of 
R.'th's  con-iction  on  an  obsc<mity  charge  for 
sending  his  materials  through  the  mails.  Is 
documented  in  1  L  Ed  2  at  Page  2208.  Wil- 
liam Hanillng  was  then  doing  business  as 
Greealeaf  Publishing  Company,  the  p'v.bll^h- 
er  <  f  Rogue,  a  girlie  maga^^jne.  The  four-hour 
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conversation  referred  to  was  between  William 
Hamllng  i  this  time  doing  business  as 
Corinth  Publications,  Inc  ,  the  publisher  cf 
"Sin  Whisper"!  and  Homer  Young.  FBI 
Agent  in  charge  of  the  Los  Angeles  Se.-tlon 
on  Obscenity  and  took  place  in  Palm  Springs. 
California,  in  February  of  1965 

Justice  Fortas'  'cte  In  the  'Sin  Whisper" 
and  the  other  like  paperback  book  cases  wa.^ 
contrary  to  that  cast  by  his  predecessor.  /.-- 
sociiite  Justice  Arthur  Goldberg.  When  siirii 
materials  came  before  that  Justice  his  voc 
was  cast  for  a  denial  of  certiorari  (See.  i.  r 
example,  his  vote  in  People  vs.  Pried.  i:i- 
volvlng  "College  for  Sinners  "  decided  June 
22.  1964  > 

Citizens  for  Decent  Literature,  Inc. 
deeply  concerned  by  this  recent  turn  w-. 
events.  Justice  Fortas  will  continue  to  ?  t 
upon  the  Court  as  an  Associate  Justice,  ai:  ; 
we  entertain  small  hope  that  his  person.; 
convictions  on  this  subject  will  change  .i 
the  ensuing  years.  Nevertheless,  we  cp{>o>.' 
his  nomination  as  Chief  Justice  on  the 
grounds  that  the  authority  that  goes  wit.'i 
the  Office  of  Chief  Justice  will  place  tiio 
nominee  In  a  position  of  prominence  fro:.i 
which  he  can  give  greater  propulsion  to  wh.i" 
appears  to  be  a  calculated  personal  determ:- 
nation  to  abrogate  the  Nation's  obscennv 
laws,  which  is  the  only  conclusion  which  c.i;i 
be  drawn  from  his  voting  record  in  obscenir- 
cases  since  his  appointment  to  the  Court 
The  30  minute  color  slide  documentary  i.  ■; 
the  1966  October  Tenn  dtclsions  and  the  14- 
in'nute  motion  picture  film  "0-7".  cleared  l^  .■ 
Justice  Fortas  in  the  Shackman  case,  irr  - 
futably  bear  this  out.  We  respectfully  .•■( - 
quest  that  the  Individual  Senators  liew  and 
consider  these  materials  before  they  ca.st 
their  votes  In  this  matter. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  few  personal  observa- 
tions of  my  own.  Justice  Fortas'  opinions 
demonstrate  a  wide  tolerance  as  to  the  type 
of  conduct  which  is  acceptible  to  publ; 
morals,  particularly  is  this  so  In  the  area  i  : 
the  obscenity  crime.  He  also  has  a  high  re- 
gard for  the  right  of  privacy — which  h.i, 
only  recently  emerged  In  the  discussions  c :; 
constitutional  rights.  Both  of  these  are  per- 
sonal characteristics  derived  from  ;ils  cul- 
tural and  environmental  background.  It  hn^ 
always  been  stated  that  personal  character- 
istics like  these  are  expected  to  be  sup- 
pressed when  constitutional  Judgments  ari" 
being  made.  That  they  have  not  l.->  :in  Inde.v 
of  the  strength  of  Justice  Fortas'  personality 

Not  onlv  ;s  Justice  Fortas  a  strong  man 
he  has  dispiaved  a  fine  literary  style.  In 
his  book  on  Civil  Disobedience  the  JustiC- 
states  that  If  he  had  lived  in  Germany  in 
Hltlnr's  dav  he  nopes  that  he  would  f.av 
opposed  Hitlers  Judgment.  Borrowing  from 
li*s  "Waltor  Middy"  style,  I  v.-ould  like  to 
conclude  w.th  the  comment  that  I  like  t  > 
think  that  if  I  were  a  U.S.  Senator  in  1968 
I  would,  in  evaluating  Justice  Fortas'  con- 
duct In  the  obscenlt;'  area  have  the  courace 
to  put  aside  poUtic.il  consideration';  ant! 
vote  on  the  merits  alone,  keeping  in  mint! 
the  pvt  warning  of  Daniel  Webst"r.  r-jvrred 
as  one  cf  the  five  greatest  Senators  of  this 
Nation   v  hen   he   said: 

"Good  Intention  •s.ill  always  be  pleadeo 
for  every  ai-sumpt'on  cf  pov.er  ...  It  i 
hartJly  too  strong  to  s^y  that  the  Constitu- 
tion was  mr.ds  t?  guard  the  people  against 
the  dar.fcrs  of  good  intentions.  There  arc 
men  In  all  r.ces  wi'.o  mean  to  govern  veil,  but 
they  mean  to  govern.  They  promise  to  be 
good  masters  but  they  ni"an  to  be  Masters  " 

Lcf';,  unchecked  X\\e  personal  Judgments 
of  today  b?co.'>ie  the  cor.stitutionril  principle- 
of  tomorrow.  In  this  connection.  I  would  like 
to  refer  the  following  Senators  en  this  Com- 
mittee to  certain  cieci-ions  discussed  In  this 
statement  which  h.nve  affected  their  state: 
Senator  Hugh  fc'cott.  Pennsylvania  vs.  Dell 
Pub'iicat  ons.  Inc.  23:3  Atlantic  2nd  840.  par- 
ticularly t'le  dissenting  opinion  cf  Associate 
Justice  Musmanno.  .Senator  Hart  Ad.^'y  vs 
U.S.  —  P2  — . 

I'hank   you. 


Juhj   .'2,  1968 
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Case  number,  1966  term        Dale  filed 


Title 


Case  exhibjts 


2  (39)  (793) Dec.  29,1964 


3 (72) (1073) 

7(137)(1161)  ..  . 

10(225)...- 

16(453) 

2(544) 

26(626) 

50(874) 

72(1008) 


May   13.1965 


June  24.1965 
Aug  13.1965 
Sept.   7.1965 

Sept.  28. 1965 


Jan.     4, 1966 
Feb.  11.1966 


149(1329) May  18.1966 

227(1409) June  13.1966 

323. July     8.1966 

332 July    9,1966 

366         July   19.1966 

616 Sept.  30. 1966 


660.... 
865.-.. 


Oct.    11.1%6 

Dec.  14,1%6 


d96 ..  Dec.  22. 1966  M.izes  v  Onio(Jury) 

971  1 Interstate  Cucuil.  inc  v  Dallas. 

978; Dallasv.  Interstate  C  tcuit.  Inc 

993 Tanner.baum  v.  N.Y.  (Court)  .. 


Kenevv  NY  (Jury)  3  paperback  books(fli8htst3nd  and  MIrtnijht  Reader):  -LustSc'nN''. -Lust  Web''(MR4H)CopvriEht  1963 

'       vf.wuiy; Midnight  Reader:  'iiin  S.^rvanl"  ^m  165!)  Cipyrisht  1963.  Nightsland  Books.  Reversed  IS  L  ID  2d 

RediuDv  NY  (Court)  2  paperback  books:     Lust  Pool"  and  ■  Siiame  Ajent"  tmbtr  Book  (fB  513)  Copynshl  l%4  by  tmber 

neu.upv.  Books  Reversed  18  L    in.  21  b!5  (May  8.  1967)  „       .      ^ 

Fiiedman  y   N  Y  (Couit)                       9  bondage  books  and  ii>agazines:     Bondage  Boarding  Sc'norl".  "English  Spinkins  ic:.oo         Bound  and 

' Spanked".  "SwetleiGv.en".     Traveling  Saleslady  Gel!  Sp.i.ked".-Bcun(i  to  Pleise'.Buarr-bunriiei 

Rivalry".  "Heat  Wave".  '  t  cape  h.to  Bondate.  Bmk  No  /"   Reveiscd  it  L  lil.  id  l303(June  1/.  1967) 

Ralner  V  Call!  (Jury)                        Girlie  lilm:  "Hmey  L<pe   '  Reversed  Id  L  LU  2'!  HUa  (June  1?.  Hb/')                             ,  ^  ,..      o  mi, 

Austm  y   Ky  Om           i::.:- 2  8"lie  magazines'    hiph  Heels.  Vol.2.  No.  6."  "Spiee,  No  38."  Reversed  18  L   M  ?d    '^   "»»  «• '^f  )^. 

Cobert  v  NY  (Court)  3  girlie  tilrr.s.     June  P.iimer  No.  2."  "M   Jordan."  •Jji.e  T'acy.     Opinion  Oelo*  leported  in  lb  NY  lWi\i 

V.  n.i.  VI.  u  i; ^^^^  ^^  ^^jg   Reversed  18  L   td.  2J  1305  (June  12.  1967). 

Sheperd  V.  NY.  (Court) Bondage  bock  :    Hrorrenaa?  Bond?se  Vol.  4/'         .. 

Lewis  V  NY.  (Court) Kude  photos  &  2  bon:lage  bool.3  "Bondage  Annual  No  1        Spankn;  Sisters  ,,,,„-n„ne 

Bloomberg  v.  NY.  (Court) 2  bondage  books:  "Bonaage  Annual  '\o.  1   .    -ipaiihrng  Sisters  .  All  reveised.  18  L   IJ.  2J  IJUa  (lune 

Gentv  Arkansas  (Jury)  8  girlie   magazines:    ■'Civaicade".     ■Gentlemen".     -Ace".    "Sir".    "Gent",    "^••v?"''";, '^xjer"   Man'' 

^      "  ••Bachelor-Opinion  Below  Repotted  m  239  Ark  474.  393  5W2  219.  Reveised  18  1.  t  I.  2d  5:5  (Mjy  8. 
1957) 

Avansino  v  N  Y  (CoutI)  Nude  photographs  ol  leniales  rn  prcvccative  poses. 

Sessa  V  N  Y  (Couil)  Case  I     Hude  color  photo;  (lemale)  Ca^e  2     Nude  photos  (lemales) 

Stombeliine  V.  NY.  (Couit).  Case  I     Bondage  book:     Piome.iaue  Bondage".  Case  2     r,ude  photos  (lemale). 

Caggi  V  N  Y  -   'iude  photos  (leniale) 

Costanza  y  N  Y  (Court)  .  Nude  photos  (lemale)  All  reversed  18  L  Ed.  2d  1308  (June  12.  1957) 

A  lay  y  U  S  (Jtiy)  Faperoock  bcoK.    Sex  L:le  oi  a  Cr  p  ,  Saber  Book  ;o'--  ii)  Copytgbt  1958.  riesnc.  Cal.i.  Cpi:r:cir  Below 

'                   *  Reported  Ml          F2           Reveired  IS  Ltd.  2d  r.u9  dune  1?  1567) 
Corrnlh    Publrcalrons.    ImC.    v     V.'estcrry     Paperback,  hook  '  Evenrng  Re^.ler "  (IK  768)    ■Sin  WiiiM^er"    C_^,>r  kht  1964.  Cor.it^^ 

(Court)  Drego.Cai.l.Cprnron  Below  R. ported  in  221  Ga  704  14v St2  764,  Reversed  K" L  l.i  2d  13IU(Jur  el?.  1967). 

Books.  Irx.  V  U  S  (Jury)  ..  Paperback  book  "Lust  Job',  urn. no'.  Below  R'fporle-.;  rn           Fl'            Peveisec  Is  L.  L  i.2d  Ull  (l.ne  12. 

The  Bookcase  Inc  v  Leary  (Court)    Declaratory  Judgment  re  Statute  Opinmn  Below  Reported  In      -  ilE2  Dismissed  tor  lack  ol  proper 

question,  17  L  Ld.  2d  1  U  (October  iu.  1956). 

Rosenbloom  v,  Va.  (Court)  Nudist  magazme-i:  '  Scirs"  plus  olliers  Reversed  Ifc  L   td  2d  131?  (luiie  12.  1967)^ 

Wenzl-r  v  Prtch'ss (Court)  Gnlie  lilm     First  Fling  '     a  habeas  corpus  action  brought  uy  the  rtetendan'  a.ler  tht  US.  _upreme  Court 

V  /  -  relu'.ed  to  grant  cerlroiori  m  Wenzier  y  C.lil.  SI' L   lH   2  i  !  47  dune  22.  1954):  rehearing  denied  in  13 

L   Id   2d  77  (Dctuber  12   !954)  P^'ilio:'  Irr  cerlrcr.-.rr  a'-ai.i  denrei  in  18  L   I''.  2d  1351  (June  l/.  1957). 
Jacobs  V  N  Y  (Court)                           ....  Underground  "art"  Mm:  ■Flamh!.?  Creatures'   Held  to  be  '  nioot",  18  L  td.  2d  1294  (June  12. 1%7). 
A  Ouanlity  ol  Books  v  Kansas  (Court) 11  '■N'ghtstand'  tyoe  paperbacks  (iJlehour.  tmber  Book,  i  y-,iinp  Reader,  Su:ic:own  Reader.  Leisure  Book). 

•■Sin  Hooked".  '■Baycu  Srnners".  ■Lust  Hungry'.     Shame  Shop",  ■Flesh  Pol  ,  "Smiei  s^'i.-.iice   . 

'■Passion  Prrssless"    'Psnihouse  Paga.is".  ■Sham?  Market".    'Sin  Wailcn^',  "Flesh  Ave:iger   .  ('pinion 

Below  Reported  in  157  Kan  3)6.  416  P2  703.  Revu  ed  IS  L   td.  2d  1314  (June  12. 1567). 

aperback  tool>     Otgv  Hou;.e".     ■''eiil  Books"  i  unnshed  by  Cniieiarls  PunI  Co .  ^715  No   ''-''jsk'  "d. 

Cnrcaso  III.  Opinion  Below  Reported  in  3  Ohio  ()pp  2.  '.li.  2'%  NEs2  496  an'l  7  Ohio  S'  136,  218  Nt2  725. 


995 Jan.   23.1967 

1022! Feb.  11.1%7 

1088 Feb.  23.1967 

1089 Feb.  23.1967 

56.110S- 

64,1155- Mar.  16,1967 

1164 Mar.  18.1967 

1186 Mat.  24.1967 

1189    -  Mar.  24.1967 

1178' Apr.  17.1967 

13941 PJlay  15.1?67 

306  miscellaneous. 

259  ..  .  June  19.1867 


260 

323 

368 


June  19.1967 
July  3.1967 
July   11,1967 


Shackman  v  Calil.  (Jury)  . 

Ginsberg  v.  U  Y.  (Court)..     . 

Holding  v.  Blankenship 

Biankenship  v  Hoiding ' 

Interstate  CiiCLiI  Inc.  v.  Dallas  (Court) 

United  Artists  Corp.  v.  Dallas  (Court).. 

Landau  v  Fording  (Court) 

Shackman  y  Arneberg  (Court). 

Euros  v.  Cjperior  Court  ol  Calil.  (Court) 

Fort  y.  C;'y  oi  Miami  (Court) - 

Potomac  News  Co.  v.  U.S.  (Courl) 

Conrad  Chance  y  Cal.f 

Glen  Corner  v.  Cdy  ol   MammonC  (Jury 
a.d  Court) 

I  M.  Amusement  Corp.  v.  Ohio  (Court) 


430 July  23.1%7 

594 Sept.    8.1967 

611 Sept.  13.1067 

679 .  Oct.      3.1967 

,-:9 Oct.   16.1S67 

727 Nov.    6.1967 

£8C Dec.     4.1%7 

S21 Dec.  15.1967 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Raniora  Bennett  2nd  Koira  C.  Morse  v. 

C.ilil,  (iLiy). 
Central  Magazine  Saiev  Ltd.  v  US.  (Court) 


01.  Distributors.  Inc  v  Neiv  Yurk  (Court) 

Arthur  Levin  v.  Maryland  (Court) . 

Rabeck  v.  Beck  NY.  (Court) 


Robert-Arthur      fi^anagement     Corp.      v. 

Tennessee  ex  lel  Piiil  M.  Canale,  Dist 

A;iy  Geneiil(Couil). 
Saniuci  Rat.-ipi  v  Calil  (Jtty).. 


Telle'  Film  Corp  v  C:ir->CR  (Court). 


Faperba 

Chicago  111.  Opinion  Below  Repor 

Revolted  18  L  t-t  21  1315  (June  12. 1967)  ,^  ,  .       . 

Iirvolvr  :g  conslilutio-iality  of  Diliss  t.^ovie  Cl2-!Si!ic.-iliin  .Ordinance.  No  disposition  during  Octobei   Inim, 

1966.  Opinion  Beiovi  Reported  in         F2  Certiorari  gtanteu  and  ludg-neiit  leveised  2U  L  Ed2       <tiflay 

r  i968i 
Inv'olvi'ig  ccnstilutionalily  ol  Dallas  r.'c.ie  Cla.sil'calion  Ordii aice.  No  disposition  during  October  lerm, 
1966.  Opinion  Below  Reported  in  F2  ,  Ceitioiaii  grai.led  and  ludgmenl  reversed  20  L  EdZ       - 

Saieol  girliD  magazine  -Candid^  to  17-yr  old  minoi  m  violaticr  ol  S'.ct  4!'4  l(N.Y.  N'.inor's Statute) held 
to  be  ■■moot".  Opi.iion  Below  Reported  in  18  NY2,  26!?.  220  NE2  7fi3,  Reveised  oy  18  L.hl.2d  ijOOdune 

3  g  !i'i<"  lilms:  D  15.  0  7  and  0  12.  No  op:. .ion  Balow.  but  see  258  F  Supp  983.  Reversed  16  L.  Ed.  2d  1315 
(June  12.  1%7).  ,  .        ,_^, 

Sale  ot  ii.'iie  magazi.ie':  f.'r.  A  mual.  F.ill  1065"  and  'Sir.  Decals'  to  16-vi  O'd  minor  in  violation  o.  Sect 
484  h' (NY   Wrnois  Statute).  .„  ^  ^  .,,    ^  . 

Involyino  action  taked  by  Oklahorna  Censor  Board.  C,.inior,  Bel0«  Reported  in  2j9  F  Supp  bM.  Keverseo 

18  L  EJ   2d  5£5  (May  lb.  1967).  ^,    ,  , ,  . 
Involving  action  taken  by  Okliroma  Censoi  Board.  OpiniDn  Below  Reported  in  259  F  Supp  62i   Oklanoma 

statulenelduiitonstitulional.  l?LEd.2dGf6(.'4ay  lb.  1SS7).  .,■««, 

Application  ct  Oallns  Wovie  Classiticalicii  Cioii:a..ci)  to  lilm  "Viva  Maria".  Opinion  Belj«  Repotted  in  auz 
tW2  7/e. 
Do. 

te-laratory  Judgtnent  tiiat  u.iderground  "art"  Itiv.  "Uii  CManl  DAinour"  v.as  obscene    Opinion  Below 

ReporlP'i  i.i  24b  Cat   App  i         .  i-i  Cil  Rptr  lg77.  Ju'.gire  .t  aihrmed  18  L.  Ed.  2d  131?  (Jy«  12    i9b/) 
federal  C'jurt  action  atlacMng  trosecution  ol  3  g'llit  lilnis:  'j-lb.O^  and  0  12.  Opinion  Below  Reported  in 

/:)SF3upp3S3.  Appeal  Ois-nissed  lor  lack  oi  luiisdictio-..  U;  L  Ed  ^d  !iS5(.«iy  29  l%')- 
A'le-iipt  io  ha:t  ciir.r'al  pio'.ecii'.io.i:  :if-"i:ij  '  lcr:cil!tKiii  ceniec.  Ir  L.  I   .  2n  b97  (M='/  8.  l-o/J 
Mia'::!  SC'jIiilors  CiLJcor  Display  ct  I  i;jiej  02picti:|  sex  .  ct:>  (cui'i'mfeus,  fellatio,  etc.).  Ho  (lUposition 

during  October  T?rii,  1365.  ^    .      „  ,  . 

Nudi';t  iragazi.ie    Hetsnic  Sii  i  .Io.  2".  0,)i  ui  Below  ft?port}J  in  373  F2  335.  Wo  dupositioi  dun  ig  Oilobar 

Ti'im.  1966  .  .  J    1.,  I  cj  Ti  itc 

Crrn.rnal  Fiosecutioii.  12  piiolrs  ol  l-jmale  nudes.  Certxran  giuhlcJ  J:;fr.eiit  rx-.ersed  19  L  td  2)  25b 

(riov  6  1 367).  .'vo  opinion  reporte'J  i-olCK.  ,..-,.,   .  r.     ,•• 

Sale  of  girl.e  magaznts:  ■  tscaptie.  L'ec.  lSt4'  .     Dik:.'.  I.ov.  1S14  '.  '  i:r>Eae.  Dec.  1*4    .     l  er.l      ,ov. 

iS64    ■  C.i'.alier.  '.t;.  1064    ■    •Knig:.!.  Vrl  41.  I^sjts  '.  C.^r!  orr'r.  guntej.  J.:dgi.ie>.l  revetsw  IS  Ltd.. 

2t:  4:.'(C:ct  23.  156:).  Jo  ;me'.t'J€lov/ u  ri.-c"rler  ^  _         ..... 

Exhibition  cf  16mm  grlie  film  ••Artist^  f-iodets".  Jud?me:.t  below,  226  N.I  2d  567.  Appeal  granted.  Judgmeit 

reversed  19  L  Ed.  2d  775  dan.  i5,  1966).  ,     ..       ^    .  .a 

Tople;s  bar  case   Proseculicm  u.-der     Sir  Ch-jrirs  S»dley's  Statute'  -  lewd  exhibition.  Certiorari  denied, 

13  L.  td.  2d  478  (Dec.  4,  1967).  JudRnieiit  oeiaw  u.  reiiorted. 
Girhe  rrapazine  •■Exclusive"  .i.  d  male  nu«;st  magazines    ■■R^uue  InteiiiaticnsI  VoL  6     a.iJ    ■International 

Nudist  Sun   Vol    16"  Opinion  bolo/j  reported  m  373  F.  2d  633.  Cerlicran  granted.  JuCime^.l  r^.ersed. 

19  L   Ed.  2d  49  (Oct.  23.  1967).  ,,„  .,  ^  ^^  „,  ^    . 
Criminal  pro"^ecution    'Gricnn  Guild  Studio  Quarterly".  Opinion  below  reported  in  228  N.E  2d  7B/  Lertioiari 

denied.  14  L  Ed.  2d  219  (Oct  16.  1967).  ,„  ^  .,  .,     ^ 

Criminal  Prosecution   3  sets  n:  nude  irale  phctos  Opinion  bilow  reported  in  228  A2d  4?.7  Certiorari  denied, 

19  L   Ed.  2d  840  (Jan   lb.  1958)  .       .  ,  ,  ..        ,  c    .  ,1211  . 

S3l»  ol  gillie  magazrie':     S:<ip"  Vol.  2,  No.  8,  and   •Trcian     Vol.  i.  No.  4  to  minor  in  violation  at  Sect  4(i4-i 

(NY.  Mi.icrs  Statute).  See  Tsnne-.baum  v  N  Y.  (supra)  Cf.  Ginsberg  v.  NY.  (supra).  No  3;w>Kn  below 

Aprealgra'ited  Judgme-.t  Reveised  May  27.  1968,  B2  IBS.  o...  t,c«  « 

li'iuncfwn  3b  mm.  mctici  p.ctuie  Inni  ■  Monco  fieudo"  (ipin.on  b?low  re.-icited  ir,  414  S.VV.  2d  63S.  Appeal 

granted  Judgment  reversed.  IS  L    fd  2<}.  777  Om-  H.  196S). 


g  mm.  bo  id3;:e  til-n.    "The 
29. 1953).  No  oii.-iio  1  below. 


Wm.  C.  Bray  v.  Calil.  (Juiy). 
Samuels  v.  Calrl.  (Jury) 


Ciiniinal  1  ro:3cution.  Cou:.t  I     Bondage  book.  '  Bondage  C-itin".  Cjunl  II 

Count".  Cou^'i  III    AiJvcrii'.Ji'g  crochure.  (Special  Ajvtrfei  .g  Statute).  (Ja' 

CerlwraiiDerie'l.  19L  td.  2dS85  „        .  ^     ..      j    „  ^ 

Motion  Picture  Censor  Board  refused  to  grant  license  3b-mm.  irotioo  picture  films:  •Rent-A-tiirl    and    Body 

n!  K  Fen:ale".  Ap|)eal  grai.ted.  Cpi'iio.i  below  ispurlcd  1:1  23.<  N.E.  2d  2'1,  Judgiiie.il  fev-tmi  O'l  procedural 

frcu'.;;'  No  defer  'iatio-  o-i  ohsce  dy  is^ue  19  "    t-t  Td  966  (Js-.  29.  1968). 
Crimral  Prosecution  Sale  of  paperback  book  ■Just  For  Kcks"  Satan  Press  111 .  No.  opinion  Below.  Cerliorari 

denied.  2UL  Ed  2         (Mar   18.  1968).  ,    ..„       .,„,.. 

Aggravated  assault  (Sidisni  and  masochism  in  lilnis).  Opinion  bjlow  'eported  in  5°  Gal.  Rplr  439  Certiorari 

Uenied20L£l2        .' Apr.  22,  1968). 


J 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


OCTOBER  TERM.  1966-Continued 


July  22,  1968 


C«s«  number,  1966  term        Date  filed 


Title 


Case  exhibits 


32. 


Dec.   18,19 


94       Dec.  21.19( 

366 Dec.  28,19( 

997 Jin.     8.19( 

1092 Feb.  7.  19« 

112« Feb.  15.19< 

1235 Mar.  15. 19< 


'  Redesignated  as  Case  No  42  on  Octc 
1  Redesignated  as  Case  No  44  on  Octol 
>  Jurisdiction  noted  in  18  L.Ed.  2d  1344 

1967  calendar  Oral  arguments  heard  Ji 
•  Jurisdiction  noted  in  18  L  Ed  2d  620 

October  Ter<it,'l967  calendar  Oral  ar; 


Percy  Henry  v.  Louisiana  (Court) Criminal  Prosecution  Sale  ol  girlie  magazines:  "Gem"  Vol.  7,  No  3,  ■'Carnival"  Vol.  12  No  1,  "Rogue'  Vol. 

10.  No.  1.  "Sir"  Vol.  21,  No  6  .'Ace  Vol.  8,  No.  4,  "Caper"  Vol  11,  No.  2,  "Jaguai"  Vol.  1,  No.  2.  Gent" 
Vol  8,  No.  9,     Wildcat"  Vol.  5,  No.  6,  "Sir  Year  Book,  Fall,  1964*   "Nugget"  Vol  9.  No  4,  Opinion  below 

reported  in  198  So.2d  889  Appeal  dismissed  but  Certiorari  granted  and  Judgment  Re»eised  2U  L  Ed  2, 

(June  19.  1968X 

Felton  V.  City  ol  Pensacola  (Court)  ...  Criminal  Prosecution,  Sale  ot  nudist  magazines.  Opinion  below  reported  In  200 So.  2d  842.  Certiorari  granted 

Judgmentrevened  20L  Ed3--  (Mar.  11   1S68). 

Pennsylvania  v.  Dell  Publications,  Inc.  Petition  tor  certiorari  by  Oisl  Ally  ol  PliiladHphia  County,  Pa.  to  review  Penn5>lvania  Supreme  Court  detet- 
(Courl)  nimatioii  tiolding  "Candy"  not  obscene  Denied  20  L  Ed   -  -     Cerlioran  (Mar.  4,  19i8) 

Lee  Art  Theater,  Inc.  v.  Virgina  (Jury) Criminal  Prosecution.  35  mm   motion  picture  films  'Erotic  Touch  ol  Hot  Skm  '  and  "Reiit-A-Girl".  As  to 

latter  film,  see  Teitel  Film  Corp.  v.  Cusack,  supia  No  opinion  below  Certiorari  granted  and  ludgment 
reversed  on  Search  and  Seizure  grounds  only  20  L  Ed  2, (June  19,  1%8). 

Reed  Enterprises  v  Clark  (court) Constitutionality  ol  Fedeial  statute  permitting  prosecution  in  juris  ol  distribution  Affirmed  20  L  Ed  2, 

(Mar.  25,  1%8) 

Caliiornia  V.  Noroft  (Court) Petition  lor  certiorari  by  Los  Angeles  City  Attorney  to  review  Calilorma  Supreme  Court  s  decision  holding 

male  nudist  magazine.     International  Nudist  Sun"  Vol,  1,  No.  5,  protected.  Conflicting  opinions.  58 

Cal  Rptr  172  and  63  Cal.  Hptr  575.  Compare  Central  Mag.  Sales  v  U  S  supra.  Certiorari  denied  20  L  E.J 
2 (Apr.  8,  1%8) 

Sturman  v.  U.S.  (Court) Petition  lor  certiorari  to  review  Circuit  Court  ol  Appeals,  6lh  Circuit,  decision  against  Sturman  s  appeal  ol 

grand  jury  subpoenas.  Certiorari  Denied  20  L  Ed  2 (May  6,  1968), 


er  Term,  1967  calendar, 

r  Term,  1%7  calendar 

une  12,  1967)  Redesignated  as  Case  No  47  on  October, 

uary  16,  1968.  Affirmed   20  L.  Ed.  2d 

May  15,  1967)  Redesignated  as  Case  Nos.  56  and  64  on 
gun    nts  heard  January  16,  1%8  Reversed,  20  L.  Ed  2d . 


)  Redesignated  as  Case  No.  91  on  October  Term  1967  calendar.  Certiorari  denied  19  L  £d  2d 
498  (Dec  I,  1967) 

>  Redesignated  as  Case  No.  164  on  October  Term  1967  Calendar.  Certiorari  granted  and  judg- 
ment reversed,  19  L.  Ed.  2d  46  (Oct  23,  1967). 


PERSECUTION   OP  HUI«jARIANS   IN 
RUMANIA  AND  NUCLE>fe  REACTOR 

HON.  PHILIP  J    PHILBIN 

or  MASSACiii.isi.'Srs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRdpENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  19.a968 

Mr.  PHTT.BrN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sur- 
prised and  shocked  to  leftrn  that  this 
Government  has  entered  Ifito  an  agree- 
ment with  Communist  Romania  look- 
ing toward  the  actual  conitruction  of  a 
nuclear  reactor  in  Rumaniifc  to  be  opera- 
tional in  1973. 

If  this  be  true,  and  In  that  context, 
I  propose  to  file  my  protest,  not  only  as 
to  this  particular  agreement,  as  it  has 
been  described  to  me,  but  also  any  policy 
which  would  result  in  the  indiscriminate 
spread  of  nuclear  potential. 

There  is  clear  danger  in  the  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  capacity,  and  it  must  at 
all  times  be  scrupulously  controlled  to 
insure  that  in  all  circumstances,  its  prod- 
ucts would  be  used  solely  for  peaceful 
purposes,  and  not  for  war  purposes  of 
any  kind. 

I  have  been  concerned  over  a  long 
period  of  time  about  discrimination 
against  Hungarians  in  Rumania,  and  on 
several  occasions,  I  have  urged  our  Gov- 
ernment to  protest  it,  and  urgently  seek 
abatement,  so  that  the  Hungarian 
minority  comprised  of  people  long 
known  for  their  love  of  freedom  and  free 
institutions,  shall  be  treated  as  equals 
and  given  full  protection  of  their  in- 
dividual and  human  rights.  Certainly, 
if  this  Government  is  in  the  business  of 
entering  into  agreements  with  Rumania 
that  will  bring  benefits  and  advantages 
to  that  nation,  we  should  Insist  upon 
satisfactory  assurances  that  the  Hun- 
garian people  within  its  borders  subject 
to  its  control  will  not  be  persecuted  or 
discriminated  against,  but  shall  be  ac- 
corded fair,  equal  treatment  under  the 
law  that  will  adequately  protect  their 
status  and  their  rights. 


Our  Government,  which  was  born  in 
liberty  and  freedom,  must  always  ex- 
emplify civil  rights,  human  rights,  in- 
dividual rights,  and  total  respect  for  the 
dignity  of  man.  Let  this  Nation  help  the 
Hungarians  whenever  we  can  in  every 
way  possible. 


LET  US  GET  THE  POSTAL  SERVICE 
WE  PAY  FOR 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OP   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  22.  1968 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  Post  OflSce  De- 
partment proposal  to  reduce  the  level  of 
mail  service.  Congress  must  see  to  it  that 
Saturday  mail  delivery  and  window  serv- 
ice are  continued  and  that  there  Is  no 
cutback  in  rural  mail  deliveries. 

The  Post  Office  Department  just  asked 
for  and  received  from  Congress  a  very 
substantial  Increase  in  postal  rates  that 
has  put  a  big  dent  in  everybody's  pocket- 
book.  It  got  the  rate  Increase  on  the 
premise  that  it  was  needed  to  maintain 
and  improve  its  services.  It  is  a  fraud 
upon  the  public  that  less  service  is  now 
to  be  offered  at  these  increased  rates. 

F\irthermore,  these  cutbacks  will  have 
serious  efifects  upon  our  economy.  Many 
individuals  and  businesses  rely  on  our 
mail  service  for  their  livelihood.  The  de- 
lays proposed  will  hurt  them  seriously. 

The  Post  OflQce  Department  says  that 
it  has  been  forced  to  propose  these  serv- 
ice cutbacks  because  of  the  personnel 
ceiling  limitations  imposed  by  the  tax 
surcharge  bill  recently  enacted.  If  we 
must  exempt  the  Post  Office  Department 
from  these  ceilings  to  enable  it  to  main- 
tain and  improve  service,  we  should  do 
so  without  delay.  On  this  premise,  I  fully 
support  the  legislation  proposed  by  my 
able  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 


York  [Mr.  DulskiI,  the  chalnnan  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

Our  mail  service  lias  been  deteriorat- 
ing badly  despite  the  best  efforts  of  our 
fine,  beleaguered  postal  service  employ- 
ees. The  Deimrtment  is  riddled  with  bu- 
reaucracy and  inefficiency.  The  employ- 
ees are  overtaxed  and  harassed  by  a 
cumbersome  system;  frustrated  by  the 
mountains  of  redtape  required  to  get 
anything  done. 

The  time  is  long  past  to  overhaul  the 
archaic  postal  system  and  take  It  out 
from  under  the  crippling  influence  of 
political  patronage.  The  Congress  should 
quickly  adopt  the  recommendations  of 
former  Postmaster  General  O'Brien  and 
the  President's  Postal  Commission  to 
form  a  quasi-private  corporation  to  han- 
dle the  mails. 

Until  such  a  corporation  can  be  estab- 
lished, however,  it  is  essential  to  give  the 
Post  Office  the  funds  and  authority  it 
needs  to  perform  its  essential  job.  Most 
European  countries  outstrip  our  ser\'ice 
by  such  a  margin  it  is  embarrasing. 

The  volume  of  our  mail  is  increasing 
steadily.  Our  emphasis  should  be  on  im- 
proving and  expanding  postal  service, 
not  regressing  to  the  days  of  the  Pony 
Express. 

It  is  time  for  all  Members  of  Congress 
to  stand  and  be  counted  in  favor  of  giv- 
ing the  Ameri(jan  people  the  mail  service 
they  want,  need,  and  are  in  fact  paying 
for. 


TRIBUTE   TO   EUGENE   T.   KINNALY 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18.  1968 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  who  have  spoken  out  In  trib- 
ute to  Gene  Klnnaly,  who  Is  celebrating 
50  years  of  dedicated  service  on  Capitol 
Hill. 
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Eugene  Kinnaly  came  to  the  Hill  first 
as  secretary  to  the  late  Congressman 
James  Gallivan,  and  is  now  administra- 
tive assistant  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  In  this  position  of 
importance,  trust,  and  constant  activity, 
he  has  unceasingly  displayed  great 
stamina,  devotion,  patience,  and  ability. 

It  is  with  particular  pleasure  that  as 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  delega- 
tion I  can  testify  to  his  ^reat  zeal  for 
public  service.  His  kindness  and  his  coun- 
sel will  long  be  remembered  by  every 
legislator  who  has  known  him.  and  I 
hope  that  new  Members  will  be  able  to 
benefit  from  his  fine  work  for  many  years 
to  come. 


THE      McDONNELi-DOUGLAS 
AEROMEDICAL        AIRLIFT 
LINER 


C-9A 
JET- 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  22.  1968 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  'WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  last 
month,  I  was  very  proud  to  participate 
in  the  rollout  ceremonies  for  the  C-9A 
aeromedical  airlift  jetliner  manufac- 
tured by  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Division 
of  the  McConnell-Douglas  Corp.  The 
development  of  this  miraculous  airliner 
is  the  result  of  an  Air  Force  Systems 
Command  contract  for  $28.7  million 
awarded  to  Douglas  on  August  31,  1967, 

Because  of  the  grave  need  to  transport 
wounded  men  from  Vietnam  as  well  as 
within  the  continental  United  States,  the 
Air  Force  recognized  the  necessity  for 
updating  the  domestic  airlift  system  with 
new  customized  jets.  The  .selection  of 
Douglas'  C-9A  was  an  excellent  one,  not 
only  saving  millions  of  dollars  in  research 
and  development  costs  by  buying  "off  the 
shelf" — basically,  the  C-9A  is  an  adap- 
tation of  the  very  successful  DC-9  com- 
mercial aircraft  built  by  McDonnell- 
Douglas — but  also  getting  a  liighly  ef- 
fective precision  instrument  that  will  do 
its  job  with  maximum  concern  for  the 
comfort  and  health  of  Its  very  special 
passengers. 

A  "flying  hospital,"  the  C-9A  aeromed- 
ical airliner  jetliner  can  accommodate 
over  40  ambulatory  patients  or  30  to  40 
stretcher  patients  or  a  combination  of 
the  two.  Because  of  a  highly  specialized 
and  flexible  interior  design,  the  plane 
provides  therapeutic  oxygen,  a  medical 
suction  system,  an  Isolated  care  center, 
a  central  control  station  for  the  flight 
nurse,  medical  attendant  stations,  spe- 
cial refrigeration  and  electrical  systems, 
and  other  facilities  for  thorough  on- 
board medical  care. 

Both  McDonnell-Douglas  and  the  U.S. 
-Mr  Force  worked  together  to  develop 
these  hospital-type  refinements,  and 
both  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
outstanding  achievement.  With  a  speed 
of  500  miles  per  hour  and  a  nonstop 
range  of  2,000  miles,  the  new  C-9A  will 
cut  aeromedical  flying  time  in  half  and 
will  virtually  eliminate  overnight  stops 
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which  can  so  jeopardize  the  health  of  the 
patients. 

The  McDonnell-Douglas  Corp.  has  an 
outstanding  history  of  contribution  to 
our  national  defense  effort.  Beginning  as 
a  very  small  company  in  1939,  Douglas 
.Aircraft — which  affiliated  with  the  Mc- 
Donnell Corp.  early  In  1967— won  its  first 
production  contract  in  January  of  1942, 
to  produce  twin-engine  bomber  trainers 
for  the  Army  Air  Force,  Its  capabihty  so 
rapidly  skyrocketed  that,  during  World 
War  II,  Douglas  distinguished  itself  in 
the  hardware  field  by  manufacturing  7,- 
000.000  pounds  of  airframe  components. 
Its  further  accomplishments  are  legion: 
the  FH-1  Phantom,  the  first  combat  jet 
aircraft  to  operate  from  a  flight  deck  of 
a  U.S.  carrier,  the  Talos  supersonic, 
.surface-to-air  missile,  the  Mercury 
manned  orbital  spacecraft,  and  many 
others. 

The  first  delivery  of  the  C-9A  to  the 
Air  Force  is  scheduled  for  August.  Obvi- 
ously, the  combination  of  McDonnell- 
Douglas  and  the  Air  Force  has  proved  a 
winning  one,  I  know  that  the  armed 
.services — always  looking  for  companies 
that  can  do  a  job  efficiently  and  pro- 
fessionally—is proud  to  rank  McDon- 
nell-Douglas among  its  finest  contrac- 
tors. Certainly,  both  management  and 
labor  at  McDonnell-Douglas  are  thor- 
oughly competent,  and  I  wish  to  congrat- 
ulate them  both  on  a  superior  record. 
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MCCARTHY,  STATE  UNIVERSITY  CO- 
SPONSOR  CONFERENCE  ON  RE- 
SPONSE TO  CRIME 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

uF    .NE'A'    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  22,  1968 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
soaring  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency 
rate  in  the  United  States  is  a  matter  of 
concern  for  all  Americans.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem that  the  ordinary  citizen  cannot  ig- 
nore and  it  is  a  problem  that  can  be  pre- 
vented if  people  care  enough  to  become 
involved  and  seek  solutions. 

On  August  8,  1968.  I  am  cosponsoring 
a  Law  Enforcement  Conference  in  con- 
junction with  the  State  University  of 
Buffalo,  for  all  law  enforcement  officials 
and  citizens  who  would  like  to  learn  what 
they  can  do  to  help  prevent  crime.  The 
conference  will  probe  the  causes  of  crime 
and  outline  what  preventive  measures 
can  be  taken  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
Individuals  participation.  In  addition,  the 
various  provisions  of  the  new  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  will  be  discussed 
by  Justice  Department  officials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  sending  out  a 
report  on  crime  to  all  my  constituents 
informing  them  of  this  meeting  and  en- 
couraging them  to  attend  and  inform 
themselves  about  crime  prevention  pro- 
cedures and  new  Federal  programs  to 
combat  juvenile  delinquency.  I  would  like 
to  insert  this  report  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  The  report  follows: 


Congressman  Richard  D.  "Max'  McCarthy 
Reports  on  Crime  Prevention  Control — 
McCarthy,    State    University    Cosponsor 
Conference  on  Response  to  Crime 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Was)iington,  DC. 
Dear  Friend:  We  Americans  are  in  many 
ways  the  most  fortunate  people  on  earth. 
We  are  proud,  lor  example,  that  our  society 
has  achieved  a  standard  of  living  far  beyond 
that  of  any  other  nation. 

Yet  we  still  have  Important  problems  to 
solve  here  at  home,  and  one  of  the  biggest 
and  toughest  Is  crime. 

Crimes  of  violence  (such  as  homicide, 
armed  robbery),  organized  crime  (narcotics, 
prostitution),  white  collar  crime  (embezzle- 
ment, consumer  fraud,  anti-trust  violations), 
all  affect  the  lives  of  each  American  by 
arousing  fear  of  personal  danger  or  economic 
loss. 

I  believe  the  time  for  more  effective  action 
to  fight  crime  Is  here — action  at  every  level 
of  government.  Federal,  state  and  local. 

And  President  Johnson  and  Congress  are 
now  moving  ahead  on  several  major  antl- 
crlme  proposals.  I  heartily  support  these  ef- 
forts. 

But  the  answer  to  crime  does  not  rest  with 
the  Federal  government  alone.  Our  cities  and 
states  must  do  more. 

More  important,  the  individual  citizen 
must  concern  himself  with  the  problems  of 
crime.  He  must  learn  the  facts  and  be  \^111- 
Ing  to  press  for  effective  measures  to  prevent 
and  control  crime  In  his  own  community. 

For  without  a  broadened  citizen  commit- 
ment, crime  will  continue  to  scar  the  fabric 
of  American  society. 

My  special  report  on  crime  covers  both 
recent  developments  in  Congress  and  sugges- 
tions on  how  to  combat  crime  and  delin- 
quency. 

Let  us  face  and  meet  this  formidable  chal- 
lenge. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  D.  McCarthy, 

Member  of  Congress. 

experts  to  confer  on  assistance  for  com- 

MtJNITY,    for    crime    PREVENTION    AND    CON- 
TROL— PUBLIC    INVITED 

A  day-long  Law  Enforcement  Conference 
on  the  community's  response  to  crime  ^^•ilI  be 
held  at  the  Cordon  Bleu  Restaurant,  3909 
Genesee  Street,  Cheektowaga  on  August  8, 
1968.  The  Conference  convenes  at  10  A.M. 
and  will  adjourn  at  4  P.M.  You  are  invited! 
I  urge  you  to  attend  because  crime  and  law 
enforcement  is  a  challenge  to  each  respon- 
sible citizen. 

I  am  pleased  to  sponsor  this  conference  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  University  of 
Buffalo's  School  of  Law  and  the  University's 
Center  for  Urban  Affairs.  The  mounting  rate 
of  crime  means  a  mounting  need  for  respon- 
sible community  action. 

Our  conference  will  bring  together  out- 
standing national  and  civic  leaders  and  law 
enforcement  authorities.  All  communities  in 
Erie  County  should  benefit  from  this  ex- 
change of  Ideas  for  years  to  come.  Area  chiefs 
of  police  have  been  invited. 

Representing  the  U.S.  Justice  Department 
will  be  Richard  L.  Braun.  an  expert  in  crime 
prevention  and  a  leading  figure  in  the  Crimi- 
nal Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Mr  Braun  will  discuss  the  new  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
and  Its  many  programs  of  assistance  to  local 
lii.»'  enforcement  officials. 

ANTICRIME  BILL  OFFERS  STATES  NEW  ASSISTANCE 

New  responsibilities  for  state  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  are  embodied  in 
legislation  passed  by  the  Congress  and  signed 
Into  law  by  President  Lyndon   B.   Johnson. 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  waf  passed  by  the  House 
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on  June  6,  1968  and  was  islgned  into  law  by 
the  Preeldent  on  June  19,  1968  marking  a 
significant  step  forward  and  one  of  the 
most  Important  that  Congress  has  taken 
against  crime. 

The  key  provision  of  tlhe  law  authorizes 
$400  minion  In  grants  for  (the  next  two  fiscal 
years  to  states  and  corj^unltles  to  help 
them  Improve  the  training,  equipment  and 
crime  fighting  methods  ^f  state  and  local 
police  forces.  ] 

The  new  law  Includesi  $15  million  each 
during  the  first  fiscal  war  for  grants  to 
combat  organized  crime  aind  to  prevent  and 
control  riots  and  other  violent  civil  dis- 
orders— up  to  $10  million  [for  correction,  pa- 
role and  probation  activities  and  $5  million 
for  expanding  the  FederaliBureau  of  Investi- 
gation's training  asslstaifece  to  state  and 
local  police  officers.  jl 

The  new  act  provides  that  part  of  the  $15 
million  to  be  used  In  Bghtlng  organized 
crime  can  be  in  the  form*f  grants  to  states 
for  the  establishment  of  state  organized 
crime  prevention  counclla 

This  legislation  Is  basedjlnn  the  recognition 
that,  as  President  Johnscoli  -said  In  his  Mes- 
sage   to    Congress,    "In    ofr   democracy,    the 


prlnclpnt    responsibility 
crime  ttties  not  lie  with 
ernment  but  with  the  st^es  and  local  com- 
munities " 

The    bill    therefore    re! 
local  efforts  rather  than  r^laclng  them  with 
Federal  programs 

Last   fall,   the   House   p 
Delinquency    Prevention 


sed  the  Juvenile 
iind  Control  Act. 
This  bill  is  the  most  Imp  rtant  delinquency 
prevention  measure  since  §ie  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Act  of  1961. 

The  bill  is  now  pendln Jbefore  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenll 
It   Is   expected   to  come   t 


full  Senate  shortly.  It  aut  lorlzes  i«"::5  million 


in  grants  to  help  states  de 
grams  to  reduce  Juvenile 

In  other  action  this  y 
vlded  Federal  death  an( 
flt,s  for  stare  and  local  p 
or  disabled  while  enforclr  ;  Federal  law 

Congress    approved     Pi^ldent    Johnson's 
plan    to    strengthen    the 
traffic    in    nircotlcs,   LSD 
clnogens  by  establishing 
cotlcs  and  Dangerous  Dri^s  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

I    hope    that    Congress 
this   year   another   Imporlant   bill    which    I 
have    Introduced:    the    Ai  to    Theft    Preven 
tion    Act,    which    prohibi  s    sending    motor 
vehicle  master  keys  acrosi 

I  believe  that  all  of  t! 
long  way  toward  assisting 
ment  agencies  to  properly 
out  their  duties  In  the  colimunlty. 

"The     tragic     .'u.';.issinal|ons    of     President 
John  P  Kennedy.  Sen.itor 
.and   Rev    Jl.irtin  Luther 

riots  in  our  cities  dramatiA  the  urgent  warn- 
ings of  the  National  Advis|ry  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders. 

"To  pursue  present  pollMes  will  lead  only 
to  escalating  violence,  soc  al  dislocation  and 
lo:s  of  ll\es,  sr.id  the  Con  nission 

"The  alternative  is  to  r  ake  the  necessary 
Investments   on    every    fr 
guered    cities    of    Americ 
crime     control,     more    jofs,    better    schools 
and  decent  housing 

"As  I  said  at  an  Amv^  dinner  In  May, 
1968.  'A  man  who  can   f^l   he  is  a  part  of 
society,  that  he  has  a  stf 
man  who  cm  and  will  woi 

"RlCH\HD    D 

"Mcml  -r  o/  Congress: 

JUVENILE   CRIME— THE    /    lEA    FOU    ACTION 

The   President's  Commi 
forcement  and  Administralion  of  Justice.  In 
the  nation's  most  compreh  nsive  study  of  the 


or     dealing     with 
the   national   gov- 
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causes  and  remedies  of  crime,  concluded 
bluntly :  "America's  best  hope  for  reducing 
crime  is  to  reduce  Juvenile  delinquency  and 
youth  crime." 

So  if  we  are  really  serious  about  combating 
crime,  we  must  do  far  more  to  prevent  delin- 
quency among  youth. 

With  the  assistance  of  experts  in  Wash- 
ington, I  have  compiled  a  list  of  suggestions 
to  help  halt  Juvenile  delinquency. 

I  urge  you  to  consider  these  proposals,  and, 
where  appropriate,  to  take  action.  I  will  be 
glad  to  assist  you — as  individuals  or  in  com- 
mvinity  groups — In  any  way  that  I  can. 

Conduct  campaigns  with  business  and  in- 
dustry to  Increase  employment  and  training 
opportunities  for  low-income  youth. 

Survey  employers  and  employment  agen- 
cies to  determine  the  extent  to  which  Juve- 
nile arrest  records  are  barriers  to  employ- 
ment. 

Request  that  organizations — such  as  local 
Jaycees — counsel  low-achieving  students 
about  Job  opportunities  and  requirements. 

Assist  low-income  youth  to  set  up  and  op- 
erate youth  enterprises. 

Promote  exchange  tours.  Arrange  for  youth 
groups  to  visit  other  cities,  meet  other  youth 
groujjs,  talk  to  police  and  other  city  officials. 

Support  the  development  of  theatre  arts 
programs  which   utilize  youth   talents. 

Conduct  youth  forums  to  encourage  cul- 
tural, social  and  civic  activities  by  youth. 

Provide  scholarships  for  talented  low- 
income  young  people. 

A?td  sovie  suggestions  for  citi::en  education 

Observe  police.  Juvenile  court  and  correc- 
tional agency  practices.  Discuss  desirable 
changes  in  policies  and  practices. 

Study  and  act  on  legislative  proposals  in 
the  field  of  delinquency  control. 

Arrange  dlscuEsion  meetings  with  low- 
income  youth  and  their  parents.  Learn  their 
problems.  Explore  possible  solutions. 

Develop  and  maintain  a  library — including 
pamphlets  and  films — on  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. One  community  group  could  make 
these  materials  available  to  other  groups. 
Materials  currently  available  from  various 
Federal  and  national  agencies  are  plentiful. 
Some  start'iDiq  /acts  about  juvenile  crime 

.  .  .  Today,  one  boy  in  six  is  referred  to  a 
Juvenile  court. 

.  .  .  More  15-yeir  olds  are  r.rrested  for 
serious  crimes  than  people  of  any  other  age. 
Sixteen-year  olds  placo  a  close  second. 

.  .  .  Almost  75';  of  persons  arrested  for 
serious  crimes  are  between  13  and  29. 

.  .  .  Since  1960  there  has  been  a  slight  de- 
crease in  adult  arrest.s — but  a  59';  Jump  in 
arrests  of  youths  under  18. 

Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark.  National 
Conference  on  Crime  Control :  "The  elements 
of  criminal  Justice  are  interdependent.  Each 
phase  of  crime  control — investigation,  en- 
forcement, prosecution,  adjudication  and  cor- 
rection— is  dependent  for  its  success  on  suc- 
cesses in  the  other  phases.  A  city,  a  county 
and  a  state  can  succeed  only  when  all  cities, 
counties  and  states  succeed.  No  Jurisdiction  is 
an  island  entire  of  Itself.  Each  Is  a  part  of  the 
main."' 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson:  ".  .  .  No  eo- 
ciety  can  tolerate  massive  violence,  any  more 
than  a  body  can  tolerate  massive  disease.  And 
we  in  America  shall  not  tolerate  It." 

John  Edgar  Hoover.  Director:  "There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  easy  accessibility 
of  firearms  is  responsible  for  many  killings, 
both  impulse  and  prpme-ditnted.  The  statis- 
tics are  grim  and  ro.ilistic.  Strong  measures 
must  be  taken,  and  promptly,  to  protect  the 
public." 

"During  the  calcndnr  year  of  1966  alone, 
more  citizens  were  killed  or  assaulted  with 
guns  in  American  streets  and  homes  than 
were  killed  in  battle  during  the  entire  Korean 
conflict." 
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MA  JOB   CRIME    UP   AVERAGE    17    PERCENT 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  re- 
ported in  June  that  major  crime  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  rose  17  percent  during  the  first 
three  months  of  1968. 

According  to  FBI.  Director.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  large  cities  experienced  an  average 
increase  of  17  percent,  suburban  areas  16  per- 
cent and  rural  areas  10  percent. 

If  looked  at  by  geographic  region,  the 
NortheaFtern  section  of  the  country  leads 
with  a  whopping  21  percent  increase 
in  crime,  while  the  Northcentral  and 
Southern  states  each  registered  a  15  percen* 
Increase  and  the  Western  sector  of  the  coun- 
try a  16  percent  Increase. 

The  F.B.I,  reports  that  violent  crimes  rosp 
18  percent:  murder,  up  16  percent:  ag- 
gravated assault.  13  percent:  forcible  rape.  19 
percent:  robbery.  24  percent:  and  burglary. 
15  percent.  As  a  group,  property  crimes  re- 
corded a  16  percent  hike,  with  similar  per- 
centage increases  in  burglary  and  auto  thefts. 
Serious  assaults  where  a  firearm  was  used 
rose  26  percent. 

PROTECTING    YOURSELF    AGAINST    CHIME 

Some  dos  and  don'ts 

To  the  distress  of  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials, many  citizens  neglect  to  lake  .simple, 
Inexpensive  precautions  which  would  bo 
effective  anti-crime  measures  Here  are  some 
suggestions  drawn  in  part  from  a  useful  60- 
page  booklet,  "How  To  Protect  Yourself  on 
the  Streets  and  in  Your  Home",  by  Gene 
Accas  and  John  H.  Eckstein  (Pocket  Books. 
Inc..  1965.  SI. 00)  : 

Do  not  carry  house  and  car  keys  on  the 
same  key  chain.  Also  do  not  keep  an  Iden- 
tification tag  :howlng  your  home  or  address 
on  yotir  Ury  chain.  (Do.  though,  keep  a 
duplicate  set  In  a  safe  place). 

Always,  of  course,  lock — or  double-lock — 
doors  opening  to  the  outside.  Keep  locked 
as  well,  windows  accessible  from  the  outside, 
including  those  above  a  terrace,  porch  or 
fire  escape. 

For  women  living  in  apartments,  do  not 
include  first  names  on  rloorplates  or  mall 
boxes.  Use  only  Initials  with  your  last  name. 

V/hen  tr.Tvellng  for  more  than  a  few  days, 
discontinue  milk  and  newspaper  deliveries. 
Have  mall  held  by  the  post  office  until  your 
return.  Note:  you  can  buy  an  Inexpensive 
switch  that  Is  actuated  by  darkness.  By 
plugging  a  lamp  into  this  automatic  device, 
the  lamp  will  be  ti-.rned  on  in  the  evening 
and  off  in  ihc  morning. 

If  you  carry  cr.-dit  cards,  make  a  list  of 
the  credit  card  numbers.  Notify  Irsuine  com- 
pany immediately  in  case  of  loss  or  theft. 

Telephones  and  the  ladies 

Do  not  list  vour  telephone  with  "Miss  or 
"Mrs"  or  your  first  name.  You  are  inviting 
trouble. 

Do  not  volunteer  your  name,  address  rr 
telephone  number  to  anyone  who  calls  and 
asks.  "Who  is  this."  An  appropriate  reply 
would  be.  "To  whom  c'.o  you  wish  to  speak?" 

Report  crank  'all.?  and  obscene  calls  lo 
both  police  and  the  telephone  company. 

If  a  stranger  calls  to  fpcak  to  your  hus- 
band, never  sav  ihpt  he  is  not  at  home  or 
out  of  town.  Rather  .«av  that  he  is  busy  r.t 
this  time  but  will  return  the  call  If  a  number 
is  left. 

Do  not  have  your  telephone  "temporarily 
disconnected"  when  you  le.-ft'e  home  for  a 
short  vacation.  The  telephone  company's 
message  that  service  has  been  temporarily 
discontinued  Is  a  dangerous  tip-off. 
Care  with  cars 

WTien  riding  alone,  keep  all  doors  locked. 

Never  leave  your  c.-ir  parked  with  the  key 
In  the  ignition.  An  nmizir.g  number  of  cars 
are  stolen  through  this  carelessness. 

Avoid  leaving  valuables  in  view  In  a  parked 
car. 
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And  do  not  attempt  to  be  a  "vigilante"; 
do  not  carry  Illegal  weapons.  Always  cooper- 
ate with  and  act  with  the  knowledge  of  your 
police.  They  are  professionals. 

Know  the  telephone  number  of  your 
police. 

Citizen  groups  can  be  effective  in  combat- 
ing crime  by — 

Pressing  city  officials  to  Improve  street 
lighting  where  needed. 

Encouraging  teenagers  to  become  involved 
in  volunteer  work  sponsored  by  social  service 
agencies — especially  in  work  directly  with 
delinquency-prone  youth. 

Launching  campaigns  to  clean   up  slums. 

Supporting  adequate  pay  for  law  enforce- 
ment, parole  and  probation  officers. 

Assisting  parole  and  probation  officers  in 
their  work. 

Recovimended  reading 

Two  lilghly  important  dociiments  are 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402: 

The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society 
(a  report  by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice  I.  February  1967.  340  pages.  $2.25. 

Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion en  Civil  Disorders.  March  1968.  424 
pages.  $2.00.  (This  report  is  also  available  in 
lx)Okstores  in  a  Bantam  Books  Paperback 
edition  for  $1.25.) 


CLEGIIORN  POST  COMMUNION 
BREAKFAST 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF     MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  22.  1968 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  therein  my  re- 
marks, in  part,  at  the  comm'anion  break- 
fast of  the  celebrated  Cleghorn  Post, 
American  Legion,  Fitchburp,  Mass.,  in 
my  district. 

This  post  is  very  distinguished  and  for 
years  its  outstanding  leaders  and  mem- 
bers have  played  a  very  important  part  in 
the  public  life  of  F'tchb'jrg  and  in  the 
professions,  businesses,  and  services  of 
that  great  city. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  brilliant  lead- 
ership and  faithful  membership  of  the 
Cleghorn  Post  for  its  outstanding  work 
which  is  so  strongly  supported  by  its 
members  and  constitutes  a  great  contri- 
bution to  community.  State  and  Nation. 

My  remarks  follov: 

There  is  no  way  we  could  possibly  inten- 
sify our  efforts  to  secure  the  peace  in  Viet- 
nam that  would  be  too  great. 

Unhappily,  every  move  we  make  in  this  di- 
rection  is   summarily   rejected 

There  are  many  \ery  serious  problems  af- 
fecting the  security  of  our  own  forces,  people 
.11  the  area,  our  pacification  program  and 
other  questions  of  war  and  peace  that  re- 
f,u:re  careful  negotiation  and  definite  un- 
derstanding. 

Moreover,  Hanoi,  the  Soviet  Union.  Red 
<'hina  and  all  the  parties  must  negotiate  in 
good  faith,  and  with  an  honest  purpose  to 
establish  the  peace,  he  said.  In  a  matter  of 
such  gravity  we  could  not  afford  to  suffer  in 
peace  negotiations  some  of  the  gross  decep- 
'.:ons  by  the  adversaries  such  as  occurred  dur- 
ing various  lunar  truce  periods. 

I  am  not  in  a  piosition  to  speak  for  the 
.State  Department  or  the  government,  but  I 
ihink  the  door  to  the  peace  conference  is 
wide   open,   has   been   wide   open,   on   a  few 
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hours  notice,  for  anyone  to  enter,  who  is  sin- 
cerely and  honestly  Interested  in  establish- 
ing the  peace. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  these  parties  are 
more  interested  in  gaining  propaganda  ad- 
vantages for  ilie  cau.se  of  World  Coinmu- 
ni.sm.  that  is  quite  a  different  matter. 

"This  country  Is  based  on  equality  under 
the  law  for  all  people  and  individual  rights 
under  the  Coiibtitution  must  be  guaranteed 
to  all  in  every  respect" 

Tlie  collapse  of  the  British  pound  and 
very  serious  monetary  problems  that  tol- 
lowed  have  had  deep  repercussions  through 
this  country  and  the  world. 

This  situation  should  serve  notice  on  this 
government  that  we  must  have  .i  sound, 
monetary  policy,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  a 
balanced  budget. 

There  should  be  immediate  re-evaluation 
of  current  trade  policies  to  assess  and  cor- 
rect their  current  impact  upon  present  gold 
imbalances  and  the  threatened  weakness  of 
the  dollar. 

Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  nx  meas- 
ures designed  to  prevent  run-i;way  inflation 
and  ease  exiat;ng  monet.iry  and  budgetary 
problems. 

Fortunately,  pending  proposiils  to  restrict 
and  tax  the  travel  of  Amcricfin  citizens 
abroad  "have   been   indefinitely  'ieferred. 

In  many  urban  areas  shocking  conditions 
exist  among  some  young  and  old  alike  that 
must  be  tickled  on  a  massive  scale  by  con- 
certed act:cn  of  l.;cal.  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernmcnto. 

I  would  .make  this  observation:  that  law 
and  order  is  a  condition  precedent  to  any 
kind  of  government,  whether  it  be  demo- 
cratic or  absolute.  Let  tis  never  lose  siglit 
of  that  fact. 

People  must  be  .secure  and  safe  in  their 
homes,  on  the  streets  and  elsewhere  in  our 
.society. 

And  if  we  do  not  make  sure  that  law  t^nd 
order  Is  maintained  i:i  our  local  communities 
,ind  every  other  place,  we  should  not  be  r.ur- 
prised,  if  disrespect  and  contempt  for  the 
law  grows  and  spreads  in  this  nation,  and 
gravely  compounds  our  current  problems. 

I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  this 
great  Post  for  your  loyal  services  lo  the 
country  in  war  and  peace,  and  for  your 
great  contributions  to  the  cause  of  the  vet- 
eran  and   his   dependents. 

Freedom,  ."iecurity,  peace  are  \ery  oeep  in 
our  hearts  these  days. 

Let  us  Join  together  with  determination 
to  see  that  they  are  realized  in  fullest  meas- 
ure so  that  the  country  and  its  values  shall 
be  protected  and  preserved. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

OF    .'.■fW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  17,  1968 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month,  we  arc  celebrating  the  10th  ob- 
.servance  ot  Captive  Nations  Week.  As 
in  the  past.  I  want  to  join  my  colleagues 
this  year  in  painful  commemoration  of 
the  takeover  of  Eastern  Europe  by  the 
Ru.ssian^. 

It  is  a  particularly  poignant  com- 
memoration this  year,  for  at  the  very 
moment  v.e  are  considering  the  plight  of 
our  captive  brothers  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  a  dramatic  confrontation  is 
taking  place  between  the  Czechoslo- 
vakian  Government  and  the  Russian 
Army.  That  this  confrontation  is  tak- 
ing place  betweer.  two  so-called  allies 
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is  ample  evidence  of  the  sordid  sense  of 
freedom  held  by  the  Communists. 

As  I  have  noted  on  this  occasion  in 
the  past,  our  commemoration  is  a  nec- 
cssai^y  act  lo  question  the  legitimacy  of 
the  Soviet  colonial  empire.  Let  us  not 
forget  for  a  minute  that  HungaiT,  Al- 
bania. Czechoslovakia,  Lithuania,  Bul- 
Karia,  the  Ukraine.  Poland.  Rumania, 
Ea.st  Germany.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  are 
caijtlve  nations,  dominated  from  with- 
out and  sujjpressed  within  by  puppet 
governments.  God  grant  them  the  cour- 
age to  loer-severe. 


THE  FAITH  OF  FREE  CUBA 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLOKID.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Jv.ly  22.  1968 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  are 
well  aware.  I  know,  of  my  strong  feelings 
with  regard  to  the  need  for  more  posi- 
tive action  by  our  Government  to  formu- 
late plans  to  eliminate  Communist  tyr- 
anny from  Cuba  and  from  our  hemi- 
sphere. This  is  the  thrust  of  ir.y  House 
Concurrent  Re.solution  492.  which  I  in- 
troduced on  August  18,  1967.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  this  body  will  icspond  to  the 
desire  of  the  American  people  to  .see  an 
end  to  the  Castro  regime  and  will  utilize 
my  resolution  as  a  vehicle  for  expressing 
this  popular  sentiment  on  behalf  of  a 
free  Cuba. 

Tliat  the  spirit  of  freedom  has  not 
died  from  the  breasts  of  the  Caban  ijeo- 
ple  is  made  abundantly  clear  by  the  re- 
cent address  of  Dr.  Manolo  Reyes,  a 
distinguished  journalist  who  is  pre.sently 
Latin  American  news  editor  of  television 
station  WTVJ  in  Miami.  I  believe  my 
colleagues  will  be  interested  in  the  fol- 
lowing text  of  Dr.  Reyes'  .speech  on  June 
29,  1968,  to  Sertoma  International  at  its 
coiivcntion  in  Miami  Beach: 

On  June  24th.  1966,  I  had  the  privilege  to 
address  the  bertoma  International  Conven- 
tion in  Washington.  DC.  at  the  time  I  .spoke 
as  charter  president  of  the  lirst  Cuban  Ser- 
toma club  ever  founded  in  Cuba  or  in  exile, 
facing  1800  delegates  of  Sertom.i  clubs  of  the 
United  Slates,  Canada.  Mexico  and  Puerto 
Rico.  I  delivered  a  me.ssage  .  .  .  the  message 
of  the  Cuban  people  yearning  for  their 
liberation. 

Now.  two  years  later,  as  a  Cuban.  I  ratify 
before  this  convention,  for  tlie  second  and 
last  time,  the  eagerness  for  freedom  of  the 
noble  Cuban  people. 

N'evertheicss,  today  my  words  must  start 
by  thanking  all  and  everyone  of  you,  mem- 
bers of  Sertoma.  for  your  wonderful  inspira- 
tion and  help  to  the  Cuban  refugees  at  the 
moment  they  needed  it  most. 

On  August  7.  1965,  in  the  city  of  Miami, 
the  first  Cuban  Sertoma  club  ever  chartered 
was  established,  on  December  1st  of  that 
same  year  the  freedom  flights  between  Miami 
and  Varadero,  Cuba  were  started. 

.\t  the  time,  with  the  help  of  the  Federal 
authorities  and  the  Cuban  refugee  center, 
the  Cuban  Sertoma  Club  of  Miami  was  able 
to  open  and  maintain  a  full  room  of  clothes 
racks  at  "Freedom  House".  The  first  point  of 
arrival  for  the  200  Cubans  that  come  dally 
into  Miami  aboard  '^he  freedom  flights. 

Hundreds  of  pounds  of  clothes  have  been 
sent  bv  the  Sertoma  clubs  of  Oklahoma.  Road 
Noark  Vallev,  West  of  New  York,  The  Two 
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CaroUnas,   Orlando,  Jacksonville,  Fort  Lau 
derdale,  Miami  and  many  others. 

Today.  June  29th,  196  1,  the  number  of 
Cubans  that  have  arrive  d  In  the  United 
States  on  the  freedom  flights,  fleeing  oppres- 
sion and  tyranny,  adds  up 
000.  And  there  are  over  1 
the  Island  of  Cuba  who  haile  officially  applied 
to  leave  their  fatherland  aj^ard  those  flights 

The  Cubans  who  arrl 
States  own  just  about  on 
are  wearing.  Nothing  mor 
sands  have  received  clo 
given  out  free  of  charge 


M  more  than  115,- 
140.000  Cubans  on 


e  In  the  United 
the  clothes  they 
Dozens  of  thou- 
ties,  shoes,  coats, 
ly  the  Cuban  Ser- 


toma  Club  of  Miami  estal  llshed  at  Freedom 


)an  refugees  have 
different  parts  of 

vherever   Sertoma 

warmly  welcomed 
ans  have  treated 

;lven  them  a  hand 

's  be  remembered 
Is  why.  at  the  bp- 
behalf  of  the  Cu- 
behalf  of  all  the 
toma  Club  of  Mi- 
h — to  all  of  vou — 


House.  And  when  the  Cii 
been  relocated  throughou 
the  United  States,  and 
clubs  existed,  they  were 
by  their  members,  ^rto; 
them  as  real  brothers  and 
of  friendship  and  help. 

These  actions  will  alwi 
by  the  Cuban  people  Thl 
ginning  of  this  speech,  on 
bans  .  .  .  and  especlallT,  ( 
members  of  the  Cub^  S< 
ami.  I  thank  you  very  mu 
for  a  v^ry  well  done.servldfc  to  mankind  To- 
gether "^e  have  proven,  (  ice  again,  like  in 
the  past,  tliat  Cubans  and 
faith,  can  work  together 
their  big  problems.  And 
improve  their  mutual 
doubtedly.  a  great  probler 
the  Cuban  people  who  foi 
have  bravely  resisted  the 
nism  in  Culja.  Nevertheles 
the  weakness  of  dlctatorl 
creased  throughout  the  I 

OnJy  a  few  days  ago.  I 
andoah  Junior  High  In  Nflaml  to  give  a  lec- 
ture to  that  school's  stU(  ents  on  the  value 
of  freedom  and  how  muc 
get  and   malnt;un   It.   Am 
told  them  or  one  of  the 


matlc  cases  in  the  Cuban    xodus 


Several    months    ago. 


Naval  Base  In  Orlente  pro  Ince  In  Cuba,  nine 


Cuban  children  between 
15.  Jumped  into  the  sharl 
Guantanamo  Bay  to  reach 
carried  no  weapons,  Jui 
shorts 

Do  thev  want  to  reacl 


food,  clothes,  shoes,  medli  Ines  or  the  Ameri- 


can dollar?  No!  They  Just 
militiamen    on    the   CubJn 


imericans,  in  good 
n  the  solution  of 
It  the  same  time 
rflations.  and  un- 
Is  the  struggle  of 
the  past  9 '  j  years 
torces  of  Commu- 
,  terror,  symbol  of 
1  regimes,  h;is  In- 
and  of  Cuba, 
vas  visiting  Shen- 


we  must  fight  to 

as  an   example  I 

thousands  of  dra- 
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Nearly  19,000  Cubans  have  been  executed 
during  the  past  nine-and-a-half  years:  an 
average  of  6  Cubans  executed  every  day. 

But  the  more  they  fall,  the  larger  the 
number  of  those  who  bravely  follow  their 
example  and  pick  up  the  torch  of  freedom 
This  Is  the  reason  why  Cuba  will  be  free. 
This  is  the  reason  why  I  dare  say.  knowing 
that  I  am  not  wrong,  that  if  by  a  miracle — - 
God  would  give  the  Cuban  an  opportunity 
to  choose  another  life  or  another  time  to 
live,  or  another  place,  the  Cuban  will  choose 
again  this  life,  this  time,  this  place,  because 
few  generations  In  the  history  of  mankind 
have  had  the  privilege  to  flght  for  freedom. 
And  the  Cuban  was  born  to  be  free. 

That  is  why  he  who  helps  the  free  Cuban 
In  his  present  ordeal  and  struggle  is  perform- 
ing a  great  service  to  mankind 

And  to  end  this  speech  I  want  to  say  that 
in  1966.  before  you.  I  asked  for  help  for  the 
suffering  Cuban  and  that  help  was  given. 

Now^ — it  is  my  firm,  honest  and  personal 
opinion  that — 

Freedom  is  coming.  Sertoma  is  a  freedom 
club.  Thais  why.  today,  in  1968,  I  ask,  for 
the  Cuban  people,  all  the  support  that  is 
needed  for  the  time  when  Cuba  will  become 
the  first  country  of  the  world  to  break  the 
Red  ties  that  are  oppressing  It  today.  At  the 
beginning  of  my  speech  I  said  that  this 
would  be  the  second  and  last  appeal  I'd  make 
before  you.  because  I  am  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  the  next  time  I  will  appear  be- 
fore you,  will  be  in  a  free  Cuba,  in  a  sov- 
ereign Cuba,  independent  and  free  .  .  in  a 
Cuba  without  tyranny  and  sorrow,  in  a  new 
Cuba  that  will  proudly  show  the  example 
taken  from  the  Sertoma  Clubs  in  which 
Americans  and  Cubans,  working  together, 
have  carved  a  way  of  freedom  and  a  service 
to  mankind. 
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five  reached  freedom.  And  I  was  telling  those 
students  at  Shenandoah  Junior  High  that 
those  five  Cuban  childre  i  are  now  perhaps 
attending  in  freedom  diff  rent  .schools  in  the 
United  States,  learning  v  Ithout  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  Communist  Ir  loctrlnator 

Then,  one  of  the  stude 
year-old  boy  requested  to  speak.  He  stood  up 
and   while   tears   ran   th  ough   his   face,  he 
told  me.  "Mr    Reyes,  you 
one  of  the  five  survivors." 

This  is  part  of  the  tra^dy  being  lived  to- 
day by  my  Cuban  brother  ;.  Over  14  thousand 
Cubans  have  arrived  In 
small  boats,  rafts,  and  i  lore  recently  have 
even  been  picked  up  floa  ing  on  car  tires  In 
the  Florida  Straits.  Nevi  rtheless,  there  are 
children  In  exile  who  ar  <  waiting  for  their 


parents  who  left  Cuba  on 
ago.  The  parents  are  not 
not  here  either.  Only  Go  I  knows  their  fate 
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Americas. 
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there,   secret  executions 
day. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  22,  1968 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hap- 
py to  learn  that  the  Honorable  Mario  T. 
Nolo,  Associate  Commissioner  of  the  U.S. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
has  been  named  executive  director  of 
the  Airport  Security  Council,  an  airline 
industry  organization  established  earlier 
this  year  to  combat  and  prevent  crime 
at  New  York's  major  airports. 

A  native  New  Yorker,  Mr.  Noto  was 
educated  at  St.  John's  University  and 
was  graduated  from  Fordham  University 
Law  School  in  1939.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  New  York  State  Bar  in  1940  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  before  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  in  1960. 

After  having  practiced  law  for  2  years, 
Mr.  Noto  joined  the  U.S.  Immigration 
Service  in  1942  as  an  examiner.  Shortly 
thereafter  he  began  a  3-year  stint  with 
the  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps.  In  1945,  he  re- 
joined INS.  In  1948  he  was  transferred 
to  Washington  to  organize  an  investiga- 
tion service  for  the  central  ofiQce. 

Subsequently,  he  became  Deputy  As- 
sistant Commissioner  and  later  Assistant 
Commissioner  responsible  for  all  investi- 
gations conducted  by  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service. 

On  February  28.  1962.  he  was  ap- 
pointed Associate  Commissioner  for  Op- 
erations. For  the  last  5  years  he  has  also 
served  as  a  consultant  to  the  Secretary  of 
State. 


The  airlines  have  chosen  wisely,  and  I 
know  that  I  speak  for  all  Members  of  this 
House  who  have  had  occasion  to  utilize 
the  services  of  Mr.  Noto  in  wishing  him 
well  in  his  new  career.  The  airlines'  gain 
is  certainly  a  loss  for  the  Federal  civil 
service. 


ABE  FORTAS — JUSTICE  REVOLU- 
TIONAIRE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   Lo^IISIAN.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  22.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Abe  Forth- 
now  publicly  confesses  that  he  bellevi 
in  and  intends  to  provoke  revolution  bv 
the  p>eaceful  use  of  his  appoint-ed  pow  - 
ers  as  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Cou,; 

It  is  unthinkable  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  any  member  of  the  Congrc,^ 
could  expect  to  nin  for  public  office  ( ii 
such  a  campaign  piomise,  that  is,  that  .i 
elected  he  was  going  to  use  his  office  o 
overthrow  constitutional  government  airl 
time  lionored  and  proven  foundations  of 
an  organized  society. 

Mr.  Portas  has  already  spelled  out  i-.;^ 
disbelief  in  the  theory  of  separation  I't 
powers  by  his  involvement  with  the  exec- 
utive branch  in  affaiis  such  as  the  inet- 
fective  leadership  during  the  riots  and 
looting  in  Washington,  DC.  this  spriii-. 

Now.  as  if  to  compound  the  attack  on 
the  Constitution,  the  Attorney  Geneinl 
of  the  United  States — the  legal  arm  o: 
the  executive  branch — files  face-savin? 
briefs  and  memos  seeking  to  defend  Por- 
tas for  his  repudiation  of  our  country'- 
basic  laws. 

Perhaps  the  Senate  Judiciar>'  Con.- 
mittee  should  inquire  of  the  Attornoy 
General  as  to  what  roles  Justice  Fort  as 
has  also  usurped  in  directing  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Justice  Department.  Th^- 
answers  might  well  explain  that  Depart- 
ment's inaction  against  communism  and 
criminals  while  the  Attorney  General 
diiects  his  action  against  society  testi- 
fying against  capital  punishment,  for 
open  housing  before  the  Supreme  Court. 
and  his  announced  refusal  to  use  win 
tapping  apparatus  against  organized 
crime  although  authorized  expressly  by 
Congress.  Who  made  these  decision.^ 
Could  Fortas'  counsel  be  the  reason  tl.r- 
Attorney  General  prejudges  the  law  and 
Congress? 

Such  exposed  collaboration  between 
the  executive  and  judiciary  branches  Jia.s 
alerted  the  American  people  that  an  in 
dependent,  impartial  separation  of  the 
three  branches  of  power  does  not  exist. 
In  their  stead  we  behold  a  small  politica; 
clique  which  cooperates  for  the  benefit  o: 
a  few  as  it  serves  to  control  people. 

The  aroused  members  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  are  to  be  com- 
mended by  every  liberty-loving  American 
for  their  fearless  efforts  to  inquire  into 
and  air  the  truth  on  the  question  of  the 
fitness  of  Abe  Fortas  to  be  the  presidini 
offlcer  of  the  Supreme  Court  through  ihe 
turbulent  years  ahead. 

The  smokescreens  thrown  up  to  secure 
rapid  confirmation  must  not  be  permit- 
ted to  suppress  the  right  of  the  Senate 
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to  confirm  or  not  to  confirm.  A  confirma- 
tion of  Abe  Fortas.  with  full  knowledge 
of  his  activities,  his  libertine  philosophy, 
and  his  controversial  performance  while 
already  serving  on  the  bench  could  now 
be  accepted  in  no  other  manner  than 
ratification  of  his  proposed  attacks 
against  Western  civilization,  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

I    include    the    broadcast    of    Fulton 
Lewis.  Jr.,  for  July  10,  the  investigation 
of  Father  Daniel  Lyons,  S.J..  the  Sensing 
Report  for  July  18,  1968,  and  pertinent 
news  releases  from  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star,  following  my  comments: 
Abe  Fortas 
(By  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.) 
Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this 
is  Fulton  Lewis  speaking  from  the  Mutual 
Studios   in    Washington.   DC.   I'll   have   my 
commentary  for  you  in  Just  a  moment. 

The  strange  campaign  of  Senate  Minority 
Leader  Everett  Dirksen  to  subvert  Republi- 
can opp>osition  to  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
nominations  of  Abe  Fortas  and  Homer  Tliorn- 
berry  has  apparently  had  some  success— 
although  not  a  great  deal  "i'esterday.  Dirk- 
sen claimed  to  have  recruited  four  defectors 
from  the  ranks  of  19  Republican  Senators 
who  had  signed  a  petition  against  the  two 
Court  nominations.  Today,  the  names  of 
three  of  those  were  made  known:  Kentucky's 
Thruston  Morton  has  now  decided  that  he 
will  not  only  vote  in  favor  of  confirming  the 
nominees  but  will  line  up  with  Dirksen  to 
try  to  stop  a  filibuster  should  any  of  their 
Republican  colleagues  sta,rt  one. 

Utah's  Wallace  Bennett  and  North  Da- 
kota's Milton  Young  have  also  changed  their 
minds — to  what  degree,  nobody  really  knows 
except  that  neither  can  be  counted  on  any 
longer  as  definite  opponent  of  the  Forta*  and 
Thornberry  nominations. 

There  is  speculation  that  the  fourth  Sena- 
tor who  is  under  considerable  pressure  from 
Dirksen  is  Hawaii's  Hiram  Fong  who  made 
very  favorable  speeches  regarding  both  Fortas 
and  Thornberry  when  the  Senate  confirmed 
them  in  their  present  Jobs  three  years  ago. 
Fong's  office,  however,  denies  that  he  has  had 
a  change  of  heart  since  signing  the  petition 
opposing  Supreme  Court  appointments  by  a 
lame-duck  President. 

We  are  likely  to  get  a  better  idea  of  what 
to  expect  tomorrow  when  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  hears  testimony  from  Asso- 
ciate Justice  Abe  Fortas  regarding  his  quali- 
fications lor  the  chief  Justice  position  now 
held  by  Earl  Warren  .  .  .  and  on  Friday 
when  the  panel  hears  from  Thornberry. 

If  Senators  Bennett  and  Young  have  in 
fact  defected  from  the  ranks  of  the  GOP 
forces,  led  by  Michigan's  Robert  Griffin,  who 
Intend  to  fight  the  two  new  Court  nomina- 
tions, it  would  represent  a  minor  set-back. 
The  loss  of  Kentucky's  Thruston  Morton  is 
not  really  that  significant.  Throughout  his 
political  career,  Morton  has  earned  a  reputa- 
tion of  being  untrustworthy  and  vacillating. 
Morton  falls  into  the  rather  select  group  of 
politicians  who  are  enamored  and  captivated 
by  the  social  blessings  which  come  with  life 
on  Capitol  Hill.  He  is  not  known  for  any 
sober  political  Judgment,  and  now  that  he 
himself  is  retiring  from  public  office  and  is 
In  a  lame-duck  capacity,  he  will  apparently 
avoid  the  temptations  of  statesmanship  in 
the  same  expert  way  he  has  avoided  them  in 
the  past. 

It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee's  hearings  will  be  rou- 
tine and  polite.  The  panel  will  approve  the 
nominations  of  both  Fortas  and  Thornberry 
and  report  them  favorably  to  the  Senate 
Floor.  If  there  is  a  fight,  it  v.-m  take  place 
there;  and  it  will  come  in  the  form  of  a  fili- 
buster^— or,  as  the  Members  of  the  Senate  like 
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to  sav,  "an  extended  debate".  The  success  or 
failure  of  this  tactic  will  depend  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  decision  of  Southern  Demo- 
crats when  the  attempt  Is  made  to  shut  off 
debate.  It  takes  a  iwo-thirds  vote  to  impose 
cloture— and  even  15  Republicans,  voting 
with  the  delegation  of  Southern  Democrats, 
would  constitute  a  large  enough  lorce  to  pre- 
vent that  Impo.-ition. 

I  have  discussed  the  background  of  Mr. 
Portas  before,  but  perhaps  it  would  be  wise 
to  repeat  some  of  the  lilghlights  of  his  ca- 
reer once  again.  The  principal  reason  he  has 
been  selected  for  the  Job  of  Chief  Justice,  of 
course,  is  the  lact  that  for  30  years  he  has 
been  a  close  political  associate  of  Lyndon 
Johnson.  He  provided  the  legal  brainpower 
that  was  able  to  pressure  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Hugo  Black  to  overrule  a  Federal  Court 
decision  against  Johnson  in  the  infamous 
Texas  Senatorial  primary  election  of  1948. 
Black's  action  halted  an  investigation  into 
fraudulent  ballot  counting  and  enabled 
Johnson  to  turn  a  200-vote  deficit  into  an  87- 
vote  margin  of  victory.  In  July,  1949,  Fortas 
was  named  by  a  Senate  investigating  panel 
as  one  of  an  elite  group  of  former  Federal 
officials  who  were  representing  private  firms 
in  dealings  with  the  same  Government  agen- 
cies for  whom  they  had  formerly  worked. 
Fortas,  a  former  Undersecretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  was  listed  among 
"infiuence  men''  who  were  collecting  "fat 
legal  fees"  for  such  services. 

He  had  also  worked  in  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment during  the  early  New  Deal  days  and 
has  admitted  being  dose  to  a  iellow  employee 
named  Alger  Hiss.  He  has  denied,  however, 
that  he  had  ever  associated  closely  with  the 
famous  'Ware  Group"  in  that  Department 
which  Included  Hiss,  Lee  Pressman,  John 
Abt.  Nathan  Witt.  Harold  Ware,  Nathan 
Gregory  Sllvermaster  and  others — many  of 
whom  were  known  to  be  Communists  deeply 
Involved  in  a  Soviet  espionage  scheme. 

On  January  4,  1945,  Fortas  wrote  to  Harry 
Dexter  White  congratulating  him  on  his  ap- 
pointment as  assistant  secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. In  the  1950's.  Portas  served  as  the  at- 
torney for  several  witnesses  before  Congres- 
sional investigating  committees  on  internal 
subversion,  including  Owen  Lattimore. 

He  later  served  as  the  attorney  lor  Bobby 
Baker  .  .  .  u  service  which  he  undertook  In 
hope  of  alleviating  Vice  President  Johnson 
of  any  possible  embarrassment  which  might 
evolve  from  that  scandal.  In  1964,  It  was  Abe 
Fortas  who  personally  went  to  the  news- 
papers here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  to  get 
them  to  kill,  temporarily  at  least,  the  story 
of  the  arrest  of  President  Johnson's  closest 
personal  White  House  adviser,  Walter  Jen- 
kins, on  charges  of  sex  perversion.  That  is 
part  of  the  Portas  record.  I'll  have  more  for 
you  now. 

Portas  was  the  chief  architect  for  the  War- 
ren Commission  which  purported  to  investi- 
gate the  assassination  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy.  He  also  set  up  the  vast  radio-tele- 
vision empire  of  the  Johnson  lamlly  In  a  way 
whereby  the  fortune  could  still  be  controlled, 
although  it  was  technically  "in  trust." 

His  career  as  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  is 
also  impoi-tant  to  note.  Portas  lay  the  ground- 
work for  the  famous  "Miranda"  decision 
which  placed  severe  limits  on  the  right  of 
policemen  to  interrogate  cnmin.'\l  suspects. 
Indeed,  Portas'  vote  In  that  case  was  the 
crucial  one  in  a  5  to  4  decision. 

Portas  has  also  held  the  view  that  the 
mentally  ill  and  chronic  alcoholics  should 
not  be  held  accountable  for  their  criminal 
acts — he  dissented  Just  last  month  on  a  de- 
cision in  which  the  majority  refused  to  ban 
criminal  prosecution  of  perpetual  drunks. 
He  has  opposed  the  use  of  wiretapping  by 
the  police  as  a  means  to  gather  evidence  in 
criminal  cases — he  has  supported  every  Court 
decision  nullifying  "loyalty  oaths"  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  for  public 
servants — including,     even,     public     school 
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teachers.  Such  oaths.  Fortas  has  said,  are  an 
insult  and  an  infringement  on  the  individ- 
uals rights  under  the  First  Amendment. 

He  has  consistently  opposed  most  attempts 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  investigate 
and  restrict  the  activities  of  subversive  or- 
ganizations like  the  Communist  Party.  Portas 
opposed.  lor  example,  the  registration  provi- 
sions of  ilie  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950  ...  he  objected  to  the  Federal  law  pro- 
hibiting Communists  from  working  in  na- 
tional defense  installations. 

More  recently,  in  May  of  this  year,  Fortas 
released  a  64-page  pamphlet  expressing  his 
views  "Concerning  DiSent  and  Civil  Dis- 
obedience"— the  essence  of  which  is  that  he 
supports  the  doctrine  of  deliberately  vio- 
lating laws  as  a  means  of  furthering  one's 
own  concept  of  social  and  political  Justice. 
In  this  pamphlet.  In  fact,  Portas  openly 
professes  his  "solidarity"  with  the  followers 
of  the  late  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  and  of 
his  successor,  Ralph  Abernathy  .  .  .  who,  of 
course,  is  in  Jail  here  In  Washington  right 
now  because  he  DID  practice  the  doctrine 
of  civil  disobedience. 

That,  then,  in  capsule  form,  is  the  t>ack- 
ground  and  philosophy  of  Abe  Portas  who 
tomorrow  will  be  considered  as  a  candidate 
lor  a  promotion  to  the  highest  Judicial  po- 
sition in  this  nation.  If  he  Is  confirmed, 
don't  expect  Chief  Justice  Portas  to  be  much 
different  from  his  predecessor — Earl  Warren. 
During  the  1966-67  term,  Portas  agreed  with 
Warren  on  97  out  of  a  possible  112  decisions: 
a  record  of  accord  with  the  chief  Justice 
exceeded  only  by  Justice  Brennan.  In  most 
of  the  cases  in  which  there  was  disagree- 
ment, Portas  took  u  more  radical  stand  than 
Warren. 

There  are  many  p>eople  throughout  our 
country,  and  I  confess  I  am  one.  who  have 
oecn  very  unhappy  with  the  so-(»alled  "War- 
ren Court"  and  leel  it  is  time  lor  a  change. 
There  are  many  people,  and  again  I  include 
myself,  who  are  in  complete  disagreement 
with  Justice  Portas'  positions  regarding  the 
problems  of  crime,  corruption.  Communism 
and  civil  disobedience.  Indeed.  I  suspect  we 
may  even  constitute  the  vast  majority  of 
the  nation's  population.  To  me.  it  is  not  only 
unfair  but  grossly  undemocratic  that  the 
people  of  this  nation  should  be  subjected  to 
u  perpetuation  of  unpopular  Court  decisions 
lor  many  years  to  come  simply  because  Lyn- 
don Baines  Johnson — who  himself  Is  not  too 
popi  lar — wants  to  pay  off  some  political 
lOU's  to  two  old  friends  before  he  steps  into 
retirement.  I  grant  that  the  President  has 
the  constitutional  authority  to  make  the>e 
appointments,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
Senate  has  the  constitutional  authority  to 
say  "no".  Chief  Justice  Warren  h;is  Indi- 
cated he  will  suy  on  in  his  present  post  in 
the  event  his  successor  is  not  confirmed  dur- 
ing this  Session  .  .  .  whether  he  stays  on 
or  not,  It  seems  to  me  that  the  American 
people  should  get  a  chance  to  have  their 
feelings  consulted  and  considered  in  this 
critically  important  Issue  These  are  times 
of  mucii  debate  and  controversy  and  some- 
how the  Supreme  Court  inevlt.»bly  winds  up 
in  the  center  of  it  all.  If  the  voters  In  No- 
vember decree  a  change  in  the  policies  which 
have  dominated  their  Federal  Government — 
and  that  is  a  real  possibility— they  have 
a  right,  I  believe,  to  have  that  change  made 
across  the  board — Including  any  new  ap- 
pointments which  might  be  made  to  the' 
Supreme  Court. 

If  a  vacancy  on  the  Court  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  one  of  the  Justices. 
it  might  have  been  an  entirely  different 
situation.  As  it  is.  however,  there  is  a  very 
obvious  conspiracy — or  if  you  prefer,  "an 
arrangement" — In  this  case,  whereby  the 
President  and  Chief  Justice  Warren  are  delib- 
erately trying  to  deny  Mr.  Johnson's  suc- 
cessor the  opportunity  of  making  these  Im- 
portant appointments.  I  challenge  anyone  to 
dispute  this  fact.  In  effect.  Earl  Warren  has 
offered  his  resignation  on  the  condition  that 
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part  of  the  American  Youth  Congress  This 
organizat'on  was  al.so  cited  by  the  Attorney 
General  as  subversive.  It  was  an  atTlliate  cf 
t':ie  United  States  Peace  Committee,  which 
\v:i.s  part  of  the  Communist-controlled  peace 
front.  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  its  let- 
terhead was  printed  by  the  Prompt  Press, 
a  regular  printer  for  Communist  Party  litera- 
ture. 

Fortas  was  also  a  member  of  the  Wash- 
ington Committee  for  Democratic  Action, 
which  did  so  much  to  defend  various  Com- 
munist Party  members,  and  whose  meetings 
were  addressed  by  such  well  known  Commu- 
nist leaders  as  Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn.  Lee 
Prefsnian,  and  Doxey  Wllkerson. 

Early  In  his  career  Mr.  Fortas  was  brought 
to  work  for  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission by  William  O.  Douglas,  now  on  the 
Supreme  Court,  who  has  long  been  known 
as  an  admirer  of  Moscow  and  Peking  and 
opposed  to  antl-Communism.  It  was  Chief 
Ju'.tice  Warren  who  assigned  Fortas  to  han- 
dle the  famous  Gideon  case  before  the  Court. 

When  Lyndon  John.son  won  his  first  prl- 
m.Try  election  for  the  Senate  by  a  margin 
of  87  votes  In  1948.  a  Federal  Judge  forbade 
pulling  Johnson's  name  on  the  November 
"O'ilot  until  an  inquiry  oculd  be  conducted 
concerning  the  charges  of  serious  irregulart- 
tiC.--.  The  Federal  Court  of  Appe.ils  upheld 
the  order,  but,  Abe  Fortas  camo  to  the  rescue. 
He  got  Hugo  Black  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
override  the  Peder.il  Judge,  an  ;vstonishing 
Ir.oian-e  of  one  Judge  tiklng  a  case  Into  his 
own  hands  while  the  U  S  Supreme  Court 
was  in  recess.  Fort.is  has  continued  to  serve 
h.s  client  ever  since.  I'.  wa.s  he  who  drew  up 
the  trtist  agreement  concerning  the  $20 
million  finmrlal  empire  of  Lyndon  Johnson 
while  he  serves  a:  President,  an  empire  that 
v.;;;  built  up  durir.g  his  career  as  a  govern- 
ment offi.^iU.  Reports  that  his  wife  inherited 
a  substantial  sum  of  money  are  grossly 
ex.iggerated. 

Fortas  was  also  attorney  for  Johnson's 
c:o  e  friend  end  assistant.  Bobby  Baker,  the 
former  p.ige  boy  who  abused  his  Influence 
.1.^  an  aide  to  Johnson  to  become  a  mllUon- 
.i:re.  When  another  of  Johnson's  aides,  Walter 
J'>nkins,  was  picked  up  on  a  morals  charge. 
It  v,M3  Fortas  who  had  the  charges  quashed. 
But  the  news  leaked  out,  and  both  the  Baker 
and  Jenkins  cases  were  national  scandals. 
F'ortas  also  helped  to  organize  the  Warren 
Commission. 

In  the  last  20  years  the  Supreme  Court  has 
taken  unto  itself  far  more  power  than  It  ever 
had  before.  No  wonder  people  are  apprehen- 
sive about  the  appointment  of  a  man  to  be 
Chief  Justice  for  the  next  20  years  or  so. 
whose  past  contacts  and  connections  have 
est  such  ominous  shadows.  There  is  little 
about  his  record  to  indicate  he  understands 
what  Communism  or  Communist  subversion 
Is  all  about  And  are  we  not  entitled  to 
serious  doubts  about  his  Judgment? 

The  Port.^s-Warren  M.\neuvers 
I  By  Thurman  Sensing) 

The  more  complex  the  political  maneuvers 
become  to  force  Senate  conflrmation  of  tiie 
nomination  of  Justice  Abe  Fortas  as  Chief 
Juivtice.  the  more  clear  it  is  that  the  Senate 
will  act  responsibly  and  In  the  public  interest 
if  .1  reje;'ts  tiie  nomination. 

On  the  one  hand.  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
ren is  busily  trying  to  pressure  the  Senate 
into  conflrmation.  He  threatens  to  remain  on 
the  bench  If  Mr.  Fortas  is  not  approved  as 
nis  successor.  Under  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  no  voice 
in  the  selection  of  his  successor.  This  does 
not  deter  Mr  Warren,  however,  who  already 
is  guilty  of  many  usurpations  of  power  and 
who  has  only  contempt  for  the  procedures 
of  constitutional  government. 

The  Senate  has  an  unquestionable  right  to 
refuse  to  confirm  any  Judicial  nomination  it 
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deems  Improper.  Indeed  one-sixth  of  the 
Supreme  Court  nominees  presented  U3  tlie 
Senate  In  our  country's  history  liavc  been 
rejected  In  such  cases,  it  Is  the  Presldent'.s 
duty  to  submit  the  name  of  other  nominees 
more  acceptable  to  the  Senate.  Certainly,  the 
Pounding  Fathers  never  Intended  for  a  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  to  play  a  part  in  ii.iminp 
tne  man  who  succeeds  him  on  the  bench.  It 
Mr.  Warren  Is  allowed  to  get  away  with  this 
grossly  political  maneuver,  designed  to  ele- 
vate another  "liberal"  activist  and  fasten 
that  philosophy  on  the  court  for  yetrs  ahead 
the  other  Justices  likewise  will  be  encouraged 
to  take  u  hand  in  choosing  tlielr  successors 

What  Earl  Warren  is  doing  is  an  affront  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  people.  He  wo-.iUl  ren- 
der meaningless  the  power  to  coni^.rm  or 
reject,  that  the  Constitution  assigns  to  the 
Senate.  As  the  next  President  will  be  chosen 
by  the  people,  Mr.  Warren  is  trying  to  silence 
the  voice  of  the  people  He  is  playing  politics 
In  a  way  unheard  of  In  the  history  of  tiie 
U  S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  whole  deal  Involving  Mr  Warren'? 
negotiated  retirement,  which  constitutes  ma- 
neuvering to  create  a  vacr.ncy  on  the  bench, 
is  sordid  in  character  Ii  smacks  of  some- 
thing worked  out  in  a  smoke-lUled  room  at 
a  political  meeting.  It  is  cynical  as  well  a.s 
unconstitutional.  As  U.S.  Senator  Robert  P. 
Grlflin  has  said,  the  maneuvering  "suq^ests 
a  shocking  lack  of  faith  in  our  system  and 
the  people  who  make  it  work." 

Leaving  aside  these  aspects  of  the  nomina- 
tion, tliere  Is  the  question  of  Justice  Fortas' 
activities  to  consider.  It  appears  th^i  Mr 
Fortas,  while  on  the  bench,  has  displayed 
little  rc-spect  for  the  principle  of  the  repara- 
tion of  powers  that  is  basic  to  our  constitu- 
tional system.  Tlic  Nrtv  York  Times  Maga- 
zine said  June  4.  1967,  that  Mr.  ForUis  is 
"drawn  into  non-Judicial  matters  by  Jriends 
who  want  government  Jobs  and  know  he  still 
carries  weight  at  the  White  House.  '  The 
Times  cited  Justice  Fortas'  role  in  landing  a 
federal  Judgeship  for  one  man,  in  advlslnt' 
tlie  President  on  coping  with  steel  increases 
and  in  helping  to  frame  measures  oeallng 
with  labor  disputes. 

United  Press  International  said  June  27. 
1968.  that  "Fortas  has  been  one  of  the  Pres- 
ident's closest  advisers,  in  a  wide  range  of 
governmental  matters,  even  while  serving  as 
an  associate  Justice," 

This  involvement  Is  ample  cause  :or  re- 
jecting his  nomination.  It  is  a  much  more 
serious  matter  than  mere  cronyism,  lor  a 
Judge  cf  any  court  should  know  that  he  has 
no  business  taking  part  in  the  decisions  ol 
the  executive,  whether  of  a  state  or  of  the 
nation.  A  Justice  who  also  is  a  political  ad- 
viser .uid  aide  to  a  President  cannot  be  im- 
partial when  he  goes  on  the  bench.  He  is  a 
participant  in  the  political  process  when  he 
is  an  adviser,  and  this  a  Judge  has  no  right 
to  be.  A  Judge  who  is  an  agent  or  a  political 
co-worker  of  the  Chief  Executive  is  violating 
the  deepest  traditions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
legal  system.  Mr.  Porta?  apparently  does  not 
recognize  this,  or,  if  he  does  recognize  it, 
he  is  contemptuous  of  the  obllRations  of  a 
jvidge  in  this  respect.  Whatever  his  rationale 
for  working  as  a  White  House  adviser,  the 
relationship  he  has  maintained  is  an  im- 
proper one.  It  profoundly  disqualifies  liim 
for  the  high  position  of  Chief  Justice. 

These  facts  and  issues  must  be  spelled  out 
to  the  Amr.ican  people  so  that  they  can  let 
their  Sen.itors  know  that  they  want  the  tra- 
ditions cf  our  government  upheld.  Mr.  Fortas 
may  '..^e  a  skilled  political  fixer,  who  has  res- 
cued the  Johnson  administration  fr"m  many 
tight  spots.  But  that  is  not  a  credential  for 
Chief  Justice.  The  next  man  who  holds  that 
post  sliould  be  a  man  who  cherishes  the 
Constitution  and  is  respectful  towards  Us 
underlying  principles.  Mr.  Fortas  doesn't  fit 
the  bill. 
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(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 

July  22.  19681 
JvsTicE  OmciALs  Calif D  To  Defend  Memo 

ON     PoRTAK 

Justice  Department  ofJicials  today  were 
asked  to  defend.  In  a  Senate  hearing  tomor- 
row, a  memorandum  pr.ilslng  the  Supreme 
Court  work  of  Justice  Abe  Fortas. 

At  the  reque.st  of  Sen.  Sam  J,  Ervin.  D-N.C. 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Coiiimiltee  invited  de- 
partment officials  to  testily  on  what  Ervin 
described  as  an  attempt  to  "prop.igandlze  the 
contmlttfc" 

The  28-page  memorandum,  drawn  up  by 
the  department  at  the  request  of  Sen.  PlilUp 
A.  Hart.  D-Mloh..  w.is  given  to  the  committee 
Saturday  by  Hart.  He  said  he  wanted  it  to 
"give  a  balanced  view"  of  Fortas'  work  to 
offset  crlticii^m   made  by  Southern   senators. 

Ervin's  demand  for  the  appearance  of  de- 
p.irtment  officials  wlio  wrote  the  document 
added  one  more  delay  on  the  committee'.s 
handling  of  Fortas'  nomination  to  be  chief 
justice. 

Ervin  said  he  could  finish  up  his  questions 
about  Fortas  and  the  memorandum  in  about 
an  hour  tomorrow.  Committee  Chairman 
James  O.  Eastland.  D-Miss..  said  thlR  would 
end  hearings  on  Fortas. 

l  Just  liave  no  idea"  when  the  •.■ommiltee 
will  schedule  the  closed-door  meeting  to  vote 
on  Fortas.  Ea.'^tland  told  newsmen 

It  remained  possible,  however,  that  a  vote 
could  come  Wednesday. 

Today  the  committee  concluded  temporari- 
ly u  series  of  hearings  on  President  Johnson's 
nomination  of  Fec1cr.-.l  Judee  Homer  Thorn- 
berry  to  become  a  new  member  of  the  court, 
provided  Fortas  moves  up  to  chief  Justice. 

In  testimony  this  morning.  Thornberry 
broke  his  own  rule  of  not  cominentin?;  on 
court  decibers  being  questioned  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Commltteo  when  he  talked  briefly 
about  an  April  ruling  criticized  by  t  me  sen- 
;aors. 

The  case  on  which  Thornberry  commented 
involved  an  anti-war  demonstration  agninst 
President  Johnson  at  Klleen.  Tex.,  last  year. 
The  court  ruled  that  a  di.=turblng-the-peace 
law  used  against  the  demonstrators  was  un- 
constitutional, but  the  tr  bunal  refused  to 
issue  an  order  nullifying  the  law  in  order 
to  give  the  Tex".s  le?is;?.ture  a  chance  to 
cure  its  unconstitutional  features. 

Thornberry  was  one  of  three  judges  Join- 
ing in  that  court  ruling,  but  he  ^aid  that  he 
did  not  write  the  opinion  which  was  un- 
signed. 

Ervin  criticized  the  rhrce-Judge  court  for 
"suspending  the  Constitution"  by  refusing  to 
b.ir  the  use  of  a  statute  found  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Abe  Fortas  went  a  ccnslderable  way  last 
week,  somewhat  aeiainst  ills  will,  to  take  the 
U.S.  .Supreme  Court  out  of  its  marble  mu- 
.'^ettm  and  into  more  public  realms. 

As  a  result,  the  court  from  now  on  Is 
likely  to  be  more  the  object  of  popular  fas- 
cination, and  perhaps  less  of  popular  awe. 

Not  only  did  Fortas  talk  at  length  about 
!iow  he  was  moved,  with  little  doubt  of  the 
propriety,  well  bevond  the  close  limits  of  the 
judge's  role.  He  also  defended  that  strongly, 
by  talk  of  duty  and  patriotism,  and  made  it 
seem  almost  common  In  history. 

Moreover,  by  sitting,  mostly  with  patience. 
as  his  record  and  the  court's  were  severely 
tested  by  senators.  Fortas  set  .^ome  precedents 
for  the  right  of  Congress — and  the  people— to 
check  the  court  by  complaining. 

Through  It  all.  there  emerged  a  view  of  the 
I'ourt.  and  its  Justices,  as  p.n  Institution  of 
men  much  more  open  to  approach  than  the 
""lasslcal  notions  of  withdrawn  reserve  had 
allowed  It  to  be. 

It  was  something  of  a  shock. 

A  remark  by  Sen.  Philip  .\.  Hart,  D-Mlch.. 
who  knows  history  and  who  Is  sensitive  to 
popular  feelings,  suggested  the  near-startling 
Impact  of  the  discoveries. 
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Referring  to  Fortas'  forays  to  the  White 
House,  and  the  justice's  reminder  that  many 
others  liave  done  that.  too.  Hart  said  in  tones 
of  disbelief: 

"I  confess  that  all  of  us.  as  citizens,  liad 
the  notion  that  contact  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
would  be  social  only." 

There  has  been,  almost  always,  a  special 
dignity  surrounding  the  Supremo  Court.  It 
has  been  called  America's  'secular  pope,"  the 
institution  from  whicli  a  nation's  public 
ideals  wcro  pronounced,  above  the  level  of 
politics  and  beyond  the  dogmas  of  the  street. 

In  modern  times,  the  very  perEonality  of 
chief  Justices—  Fred  M  Vin.son  and  E:trl  War- 
ren, both  Kriindfatherly — conveyed  the  image 
of  respect  and  reserve. 

The  habits  and  customs  of  the  court,  all 
scarlet-draped  and  black-robed,  did  the  same. 
The  U.S.  government  paid  its  antique  re- 
spects by  sendint;  Its  lawyers  there,  even  to 
this  day.  In  morning  clothes. 

The  p>iyRical  setting — Justices  beyond 
reach  behind  the  great  bench  or  behind  iiuge 
brass  hallway  doors;  thousands  of  square 
feet  of  marble  corridors  empty  of  every- 
thl.ig  but  :;oaring  columns — added  to  the 
muteum   atmosphere. 

And  above  all.  there  were  the  Judgments 
of  the  court,  the  opinions,  speaking  lor 
themselves:  beyond  remalnintr  challenge, 
with  lawyers,  and  clients,  mo.'ftly  acquiescing 
politely. 

Fortas  did  not  forfeit  all  of  that  last  week, 
to  be  sure.  In  fact,  he  told  the  .Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  he  hoped  "the  American 
people  will  venerate  the  institution,  and 
realize  that  these  men  (the  Justices)  are 
doing  their  best,  as  God  gives  them  v/lsdom 
and  intelligence." 

But  as  he  m..de  even  more  clear,  he  hoped 
they  would  venerate  the  court  for  what  it 
does,  not  for  v;hat  it  Is.  It  was  In  this  sense, 
too.  that  he  sought  to  Justify  what  he.  even 
as  a  justice,  has  done  for  "the  good  of  the 
countr;."   by   :;ldlnp;   President   Johnson. 

He  did  not  agree,  he  said,  that  a  Justice 
cf  the  Huprem"  Court  should  always  be  will- 
ing to  step  symbolically  down  from  the  court 
whenever  a  President  had  a  Job  that  a  Judge 
might  best  do. 

But  he  did  assert  that  the  calls  for  help, 
when  tliey  involve  matters  of  "great  per- 
plexity." are  calls  which  no  Judge  could  re- 
fuse out  of  hand,  .^nd  if  they  were  not  likely 
matters  for  a  future  court  case,  he  ought 
not  refuse,  Fortas  implied. 

The  aristocratic  lawyer  and  Judge,  not  well 
known  by  the  public,  was  becoming — as  the 
four  public  days  ended — a  public  figure  of 
moods  and  wit,  of  near-eagerness  to  be 
accommodating, 

.^nd  It  was  ;is  a  quite  accommodating  wit- 
ness that  Fortas  said  more,  in  the  traditional 
mold,  than  a  justice  would  have.  FVjtt  hours 
of  sitting  silent,  as  he  and  the  court  were 
heavily  assaulted  seemed  to  turn  Fortas. 
finally,  into  something  of  an  apologist. 

Almost  in  a  mood  of  weariness,  he  said  as 
the  final  day  of  probing  began: 

"Either  yesterday,  or  the  day  before,  or 
the  day  before  that.  I  stated  that  I  do  not 
believe  the  Supreme  Court  of  tlie  United 
States  should  or  can  appropriately  make  pol- 
icy or  seek  to  bring  about  political  or  social 
change  in  this  country." 

For  a  man  who.  as  a  private  lawyer  and 
then  as  a  Justice,  has  helped  the  Supreme 
Court  apply  "Imperatives  towards  a  greater 
social  order"  in  the  nation,  the  comment  and 
its  mood  were  a  clear  accommodation  to 
the  persistence  of  his  and  the  court's  critics. 

The  precedent  of  a  sitting  Justice,  who 
has  been  something  of  a  leader  of  the  court, 
making  peace  with  the  severest  of  the  trlb- 
un:d's  challengers  may  not  be  repeated  again 
soon.  But  the  first  precedent  was  enough  to 
liave  marked  a  historic  change. 

Abe  Portas'  testimony  made  the  Supreme 
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Court  and  its  Justices  sometlilng  closer  to  a 
"people's  tribunal."  Wli.-it  some  critical  schol- 
ars have  called  an  "undemocratic  oligarchy" 
may  have  pas.sed  into  history. 


Fortas  Gets  Phaise  From  Ju.stice  Dept. 
(By  Lyle  Dennlston) 

The  Justice  Department.  In  a  !i!ghlv  un- 
usual move,  has  defended  Justice  Abe  Portas 
as  a  Judge  who  avoids  the  extremes  and 
makes  decisions  th:it  are  "moderate "  or 
"middle-ground." 

A  28-pagc  memorandum,  wlilch  adds  up  to 
a  thorough  defense  not  only  of  Fortas  but 
iilso  of  the  Supnine  Court  majority  in  con- 
troversial cases  in  the  last  three  years,  was 
given  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
\estorday. 

Sen  Philip  A  Hart.  D-Mlch..  said  the  mem- 
orandum was  iireparod  at  his  request.  "1 
think  it  will  be  helpful  to  all  of  us  to  have 
some  balanced  view."  he  added. 

I'LACKU     IN     RECORD 

Obviously  aimed  at  dispelling  any  notion 
of  Fortas  as  a  lar-out  leltlst  and  Judicial 
activist,  the  department's  document  was 
made  a  part  ol  the  formal  Senate  record  on 
Fortas'  nomination  to  be  chief  justice. 

In  effect,  the  memorandum  n-.akes  the  de- 
iense  of  Portas  wlilch  lie  himself  refused — 
most  of  the  time-to  make  in  lour  days  ol 
testimony  last  week. 

He  insisted  the  Constitution  forbids  a 
member  of  the  court  to  answer  lo  any  other 
branch  of  government  lor  his  official  actions. 

Two  Southern  senators-  Sam  J.  Ervin.  U- 
N.C  .  .ind  .Strom  Thu.-moiid.  U-S.C— repeat- 
edly rrlticlzed  Fortf:t  and  the  current  court 
majority  lor  falling  to  lIiow  "Judicial  ;el!- 
rcEtralnt  " 

Ervin  r.^lsed  the  same  comjjU.int  yesterdav 
again.'^t  Judge  Homer  Thornberry,  whom 
President  Johnson  has  named  to  taice  Fortas" 
place  if  Fortas  is  anpro\ed  as  chief  ju.stlce. 

Tlie  senator  questioned  the  federal  Judge 
from  Texas  for  a  little  more  than  an  liour. 
limiting  Ills  inquiry  entirely  to  a  1966  opin- 
ion by  Tliornberry  nullifying  Texas'  poll  tux. 

won't  comment  on   work 

As  Fortr.s  repeatedly  had  done.  Tliornberrv 
said  lie  would  not  answer  question.^  about 
ills  Judicial  work  because  of  "the  separation 
of  powers,  the  Constitution  and  my  o.-th." 

He  argued.  "After  I  issue  an  opinion.  I 
ought  not  to  try  to  amend,  take  back,  or 
add  toll.  " 

Thornberry  w.'is  asked  to  return  tomorro'w 
to  an.'^wer  more  questions.  Howe\er.  Ervin 
said  he  had  finished,  and  lev;  of  ilie  other 
committee  members  are  expected  to  have 
many  questions. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  committee  will 
reach  a  vote  on  Fortas'  nomin.itlon  sometime 
within  the  next  10  days.  But  it  does  not 
plan  to  act  on  Tliornberry  until  the  full 
Senate  votes  on  Fortas.  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember. 

PUBLIC     INTEREST     NOTED 

Portas  seemed  impressed,  and  somewhat 
surprised,  at  the  public's  interest  in  his  hear- 
ings. After  four  days  of  weaving  his  v/av 
tlirough  crowds  of  spectators  to  get  to  the 
witness  stand,  and  of  seeing  big  headlines 
about  his  testimony.  Fortas  told  the  senators 
in  a  letter  made  public  yesterday: 

"The  hearings  have  impressed  upon  me 
anew  the  acute  interest  and  concern  that 
cxi.=,t  with  respect  to  the  work  of  this  court." 

He  repeated  an  earlier  suggestion  that  the 
court,  lawyers  who  plead  cases  there,  law 
professors  and  the  press  find  new  and  better 
ways  to  inform  the  public  of  the  court's 
work.  He  endorred  no  specific  steps,  hov.ever. 

Portas'  only  broad  attempt  to  defend  him- 
self before  the  senators  last  week  came  on 
his  role,  even  after  Joining  the  court,  ol 
helping  Johnson  in  policymaking  sessions  at 
the  White  House. 
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"MARKED    BY    Rl    ITRAINT" 

The  new  Justice  Departfient  memorandum 
does  not  mention  that. 


It 


Is  limited  to  what 


when  Ervin  began  crltlcl 


on  Tuesday.  It  was  enlargi  i  from  day  to  day 


as  Ervln  cited  more  cases 
Joined  In  doing  so. 
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a  Justice. 

More  than  a  third  of 
devoted  to  the  high  cour 
slal  recent  rulings  In  c 

It  challenges,  as  "greatl; 
two  main  complaints 
slon — In  the  so-called  "Mir 
Ing  criminal  suspects  the 
yer  and  to  remain  silent  w 
to  question  them  In  the  s 

These  complaints  are  th 
departure  from  existing 
clslon   will   have   a   ' 
on  law  enforcement." 


ai  V 


nted.  The  Justice 
lals  to  testify  In 
t  never  previously 
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agai  1st 


memorandum  Is 
most  controver- 
law  cases, 
exaggerated."  the 
the  1966  decl- 
nda  case" — grant- 
to  have  a  law- 
en  police  attempt 
itlon  house, 
t  the  ruling  was  a 
and  that  the  de- 
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citing  two  law  school  s 
the  rulings  impact,  the  J 
said  both  "come  to  the 
that  the  Impact  of  Mlram  a, 
ment  has  been  small,  and 
has  had  little  effect,  elth 
tices  or  on  the  investlgatli 
crime." 

The  department   says 
decision,    "specifically   Inv 
to  enact  appropriate  leglsl 
confessions  and  police 

On  Portas'  role  In  thai 
randum  asserts  that  relat|d 
by  the  court  before  he  w 
closed  some  of  the 
otherwise  have  been  open 

The  document  also 
showing  a  "strong  sense 
this   year   when    he   spoke 
Judges  to  permit  police  tc 
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"MODERATE    APP 


Referring  to  criticism  I 
Justice's  voles  in  favor  of 
Negroes,  the  department 

"A  close  analysis  of 
tions  in  these  decisions 
has    consistently     taken 
cautious  approach  to 
plex  problems." 

Discussing   his   "middle 
endorsing     congressional 
private  persons  to 
document  says  this  posltl 
and   viable"   and   "offered 
Congress." 


Is  described  as  "a  commer  ary  indicating  the 
true  scope  and  Impact"  o  the  court  rulings 
criticized  by  Ervin  and  Tl  armond. 

Summing  up.  the  doci  ment  argues  that 
"the  work  of  Justice  Fort;  i  has  been  marked 
by  an  unusual  degree  of 

Discounting  the  idea  tlat  a  Justice's  rec- 
ord could  be  assessed  on  t  ,e  basis  of  "a  scat- 
tering of  cases."  the  depa 

"The  proper  measure  t  r  which  to  assess 
the  performance  of  a  justl  e  Is  to  ask  wheth- 
er his  work  as  a  whole  r  veals  Intelligence, 
craftsmanship.  Insight,  ai  d  an  understand- 
ing of  the  Constitution  ar  1  government. 

"On  this  score.  Justice  fortas  deserves  ex- 
tremely high  marks." 

A  department  spokesm  n  said  Hart  first 
asked  that  the  memoram  um  be  drawn  up 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  year's  most  controversial  decisions  by 
the  court^on  the  right  of  Negroes  to  buy 
private  housing  wherever  they  wish,  and  the 
power  of  the  government  to  punish  draft- 
card  burners — the  department  also  com- 
mends Portas  and  the  court. 

On  the  "open  housing"  case,  the  court's 
opinion  Is  described  as  one  showing  "defer- 
ence and  respect  for  the  legislative  role  of 
Congress." 

By  his  vote  with  the  majority  to  uphold 
punishment  for  burning  draft  cards,  the  de- 
partment said.  "Justice  Portaa  clearly  ex- 
pressed his  view  on  one  of  the  critical  issues 
in  the  nation  today,  the  limits  of  dissent 
in  a  free  society." 

On  another  test  case  involving  claims  to 
■free  speech"  rights  by  persons  involved  in 
demonstrations,  the  department  found 
Portas"  position  one  that  "can  hardly  be 
said""  to  be  "a  license  for  unbridled  demon- 
.stratlons""  in  public  facilities. 

Fortas.  and  the  court  majority,  also  get 
the  department's  support  for  a  series  of  re- 
cent decisions  limiting  federal  and  state 
controls  on  Communists  and  other  "sub- 
versives." 
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|Prom  the  Washington   (DC.)   Sunday  Star. 
July  21,   1968) 

Sen.  Robert  P.  Griffin,  R-Mlch.,  plans  to 
take  his  fight  on  President  Johnson's  Su- 
preme Court  nominations  to  the  Republican 
national  convention  next  month. 

He  now  has  a  staff  member  "working  on  a 
proposed  platform  plank  that  would  relate  to 
appointments  to  the  Judiciary,"  Griffin  dis- 
closed In  an  interview. 

It  Is  almost  a  certainty  that  any  attempt 
by  the  freshman  senator  to  get  such  a  plank 
adopted  will  lead  to  a  fight  with  the  OOP 
platform  committee  chairman,  Sen.  Everett 
M.  Dlrksen  of  Illinois. 

Dirksen,  the  Senate  minority  leader,  has 
vigorously  supported  Johnson's  controversial 
nominations  of  Justice  Abe  Portas  to  be  chief 
Justice  and  Federal  Judge  Homer  Thornberry 
to  be  an  associate  Justice  on  the  court.  Grif- 
fin vigorously  opposes  both. 

POSSIBLY    CONCEDE 

Griffin  conceded  that  a  fight  with  Dlrksen 
is  "a  possibility."  but  added:   "I  hope  not." 

In  any  case,  the  senator  continued,  "This 
Just  can't  be  Ignored.  Those  of  us  who  feel 
strongly  about  it  are  going  to  see  that  It  gets 
aired.  A  platform  approach  Is  one  way  to  do 
that." 

Former  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
the  leading  candidate  for  the  GOP  presiden- 
tial nomination,  has  criticized  President 
Johnson  for  making  nominations  to  the 
court  this  late  In  his  term. 

If  it  appears,  when  the  convention  opens 
on  Aug.  5  In  Miami  Beach,  that  Nixon  Is 
almost  sure  to  be  the  winner,  Griffin's  cause 
might  be  aided. 

Furthermore,  If  Nixon  does  become  the 
nominee,  it  might  be  more  difficult  for  Re- 
publican senators  to  vote — In  effect — against 
his  views  on  the  court  nominations. 

Voting  on  the  Fortas  and  Thornberry  ap- 
pointments Is  not  likely  to  come  until  after 
the  GOP  convention,  because  time  has  grown 
too  short  for  the  Senate  to  get  through  the 
remaining  steps  that  must  precede  a  vote 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

Griffin,  who  has  been  leading  a  group  of 
16  to  18  GOP  senators  who  oppose  the  nom- 
inations, objects  to  Fortas  as  a  "crony""  of 
President  Johnson's.  But  Griffin  has  raised 
other  challenges  that  do  not  relate  directly 
to  Fortas  and  Thornberry  personally. 

GrlfBn  believes  that  his  opposition  Is  de- 
signed not  to  criticize  the  Supreme  Court, 
but  help  regain  what  he  considers  to  be  Its 
lost  prestige  and  status  with  the  American 
people.  He  frequently  cites  a  recent  Gallup 
Poll  showing  the  court's  standing  with  the 
people  at  an  historic  low. 


He  said  in  the  interview  that  his  efforts  at 
the  OOP  convention  on  the  nominations 
question  would  be  designed  to  get  the  Re- 
publicans on  record  In  favor  of  rebuilding 
"respect  for  the  prestige  of  the  court." 

CAUSE   GAINING 

Although  the  Michigan  lawmaker  has  bern 
conspicuous  as  a  leader  of  the  bloc  of  Re- 
publican senators,  his  cause  of  oppo.'^int: 
Portas  has  been  gaining  some  following 
among  Southern  Democrats. 

Yesterday,  one  more  Southerner — Sen.  Er- 
nest F  Holllngs.  D-S.C— announced  he  i- 
against  Fortas"  nomination.  He  Is  the  fiftli 
Democrat  to  take  that  jjosltlon  publicly. 

In  doing  so.  he  ridiculed  all  of  Griffin's  ar- 
guments, saying  they  had  "obscured"  the  rera 
Issue,  which  Is  whether  the  Senate  wants  ;  - 
approve  a  continuation  of  the  "Warren  phil- 
osophy" on  the  Supreme  Court. 

Attacking  the  Warren-led  court  for  "Judi- 
cial activism."  Holllngs  said  a  vote  for  Port.i.s 
"can  only  be  taken  as  approving  that  brand 
of  Judicial  philosophy." 

(Prom   U.S.   News  &   World  Report.  July  29 
19681 

The  Nominee  for  Chief  Justice  Comment.-. 
ON  Some  Key  Issues 

Justice  Abe  Fortas,  nominated  to  succeed 
Earl  Warren  as  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  says  in  a  recently  published 
booklet  that  the  nation  is  now  "in  the  throe.«; 
of  a  vast  revolution." 

In  the  64-page  pvibllcatlon — entitled  "Cop.- 
cernlng  Dissent  and  Civil  Disobedience"^ 
the  Supreme  Court  Justice  comments  in 
controversial  Issues  facing  America  today. 
Some  of  the  views  which  Mr.  Portas  expresses 
in  the  booklet  are  given  below. 

LAWS   OF   THE    LAND 

Obeying  the  law.  "I  fully  accept  the  prin- 
ciple that  each  of  us  is  subject  to  law;  th 
each  of  us  is  bound  to  obey  the  law  enacti-d 
by  his  government." 

Disobeying  the  law.  "It  I  had  been  a  Necr 
living  in  Birmingham  or  Little  Rock  <r 
Plaquemines  Parish,  Louisiana,  I  hope 
I  would  have  dl.sobeyed  the  State  law  tli.it 
said  I  might  not  enter  the  public  waiting 
room  reserved  for 'whites.'  .  .  . 

"It  is  only  in  respect  to  such  laws — laws 
that  are  basically  offensive  to  fundament  il 
values  of  life  or  the  Constitution — that  i 
moral  (although  not  a  legal)  defense  of  law 
violation  can  possibly  be  urged. 

"Anyone  assuming  to  make  the  judgmei;: 
that  a  law  is  In  this  category  assumes  a  ter- 
rible burden.  He  has  undertaken  a  fearful 
moral  as  well  as  legal  responsibility.  He 
should  be  prepared  to  submit  to  prosecu- 
tion by  the  state  for  the  violation  of  law 
and  the  imposition  of  punishment  If  he  is 
wrong  or  unsuccessful." 

Rebellion  vs.  dissent.  ".  .  .  The  disobedi- 
ence of  laws  which  are  not  themselves  •  •■ 
target  of  the  protest  .  .  .  constitutes  an  .:.  : 
of  rebellion,  not  merely  of  dissent."" 

The  rule  of  law.  "The  state,  the  courts,  aiiu 
the  individual  citizen  are  bound  by  a  set  c: 
laws  .  .  .  and  the  state  and  the  indivldti:'.. 
must  accept  the  courts'  determinations  or 
what  those  rules  are  and  mean  in  specific  in- 
stances.'" 

VIOLENCE    IN    AMERICA 

What  to  do.  "Violence  must  not  be  toler- 
ated. .  .  . 

"Rioters  should  be  arrested,  tried  and  con- 
victed." 

How  much  property  damage?  "An  organized 
society  cannot  and  will  not  long  endure  per- 
sonal and  property  damage,  whatever  \.ic 
reason,  context,  or  occasion." 

The  alternatives  to  force.  ".  .  .  We  have 
many  alternatives   to  the  use  of  force. 

"The  citizen  may  bring  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  state  by  WTlting,  speaking,  orca- 
nlzing,    picketing,    and    demonstrating.    He 
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may,  in  many  instances,  bring  suit  against 
the  state  or  its  officials."" 

DI.SSENT    AND    PROTEST 

Civil  disobedience.  "It  is  the  state's  duty 
to  arrest  and  punish  those  who  violate  the 
laws  designed  to  protect  private  safety  and 
public  order." 

Government  restraint.  ".  .  .  There  has 
been  a  remarkable  absence  of  governmental 
effort  to  curtail  the  right  to  dissent  and 
protest." 

Mass  protests.  "...  City  officials,  police, 
and  citizens  must  be  tolerant  of  mass  demon- 
strations, however  large  and  inconvenient." 

Rule  for  protesters.  "Dissent  and  dissenters 
have  no  monopoly  on  freedom  .  .  .  Tliey 
must  accept  dissent  from  their  dissent." 

The  police  "The  fact  that  they  represent 
the  state  does  not  give  them  immunity  from 
the  consequences  of  brutality  or  lawless- 
ness"" 

THE    NEGRO 

What's  ahead  for  nation.  "We  must  expect 
to  live  .  .  .  with  continued  friction.  "IThe 
needs  |of  the  Negro)  cannot  be  met  in  our 
lifetime." 

Negro  achievements.  "Negroes  .  .  .  have 
acquired  the  ull-importJ»nt  access  to  the 
ballot  box.  They  have  achieved  positions  of 
importitnce  and  affluence  in  our  govern- 
ments. State  and  federal.  They  have  found 
solidarity  and  dignity." 

YOUTH    REVOLT    AND    THE    DRAFT 

Something  new  for  nation.  "The  revolt 
of  the  young  people,  on  and  off  the  campus. 
Is  a  fairly  new  phenomenon  for  this  coun- 
try." 

Campus  as  a  refuge.  "I  know  of  no  legal 
principle  which  protects  students  on  campus 
from  the  consequences  of  activities  which 
would  be  violations  of  law  if  undertaken 
elsewhere."" 

The  military  draft.  "From  time  imme- 
morial, service  in  the  armed  forces  .  .  .  has 
been  regarded  as  an  obligation  which  the 
state  may  Impose.  .  .  ."' 

War  protest.  ".  .  .  The  state  cannot  ac- 
knowledge an  individual's  right  to  veto  its 
decision  that  a  particular  war  Is  right  and 
necessary." 

REVOLUTION 

How  peaceful?  "We  are  now  In  the  throes 
of  a  vast  revolution.  Considering  Its  scope 
and  depth,  it  has  been  relatively  peaceful. 
I  think  that,  even  as  of  today,  It  is  the  most 
profound  and  pervasive  revolution  ever 
achieved   by  substantially  peaceful  means." 
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project,  called  upon  me  in  the  matter, 
and  in  turn,  I  was  gratified  to  intercede 
with  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  and  to  learn  of  favor- 
able consideration  for  a  $2,083,000  loan 
for  this  highly  worthy  project. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  splendidly 
conceived  project  will  benefit  a  large 
number  of  worthy  people,  who  would 
otherwise  be  hard  pressed  to  secure  suit- 
able, living  accommodations  within  their 
means. 

Let  me  congratulate  the  pastor,  the 
church  leadership,  and  the  people  of  the 
parish  and  of  Pitchburg,  upon  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  in  advancing 
this  very  meritorious  project. 

It  is  a  real  fine  example  of  what  able, 
conscientious,  public-spirited  and  dedi- 
cated local  leadership  can  do  in  solving 
most  challenging  social  problems. 


FITCHBURG'S  FINE  LEADERSHIP 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF     MASSACHUSETrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  22,  1968 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
finest  housing  programs  that  has  come 
to  my  attention  in  some  time  is  the  con- 
struction of  a  residential,  apartment 
building  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
First  Parish  Church  of  Fitchburg,  Mass., 
in  my  district. 

This  project  will  be  a  10-story  struc- 
ture with  168  dwelling  luiits  and  monthly 
rates  will  begin  at  $79.50. 

The  project  was  the  concept  of  the 
leadership  and  people  of  the  First  Par- 
ish Church,  and  it  was  very  well  con- 
ceived and  planned. 

Our  dear,  esteemed  friend,  and  distin- 
guished business,  civic,  and  philanthropic 
leader,  Mr.  George  R.  Wallace  III.  the 
pastor,  and  others  Interested  in  this  fine 


STATEMENT  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN  BEFORE 
HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

OK    otOHGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  22.  1968 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  session.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  sub- 
mitting a  statement  to  the  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  when  it  was  hold- 
ing hearings  on  the  conservation  of  our 
water  resources. 

Specifically,  the  committee  included 
two  of  my  bills  in  list  of  measures  it  was 
holding  hearings  on.  These  bills  are  H.R. 
16257,  the  Clean  Lake  Act  of  1968,  and 
H.R.  16559,  the  Oil  and  Hazardous  Sub- 
stance Control  Act  of  1968.  I  feel  that  it 
is  essential  that  the  Congress  adopt  these 
measures  in  order  to  preserve  our  Na- 
tion's lakes  and  beaches. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  would  like  to  insert  my  statement  to  the 
committee  in  the  Record: 
Statement  of  Congressman  Benjamin  B. 
blackburn 
(Subject:    We  must  keep  moving  forward 
in  the  battle  against  water  pollution.) 

It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  today  the 
public  is  aware  of  the  manifold  aspects  of 
the  problem  of  pollution  of  the  Nation's  water 
supply. 

Since  1948  the  Federal  Government  has 
taken  an  ever  Increasing  part  in  the  effort  to 
prevent,  abate  and  control  this  dangerous 
condition. 

Although  the  States  have  primary  respon- 
sibility in  this  area  there  are  many  ways  by 
which  the  Congress  has  and  must  continue 
to  foster  Federal  participation. 

This  committee  has  before  it  numerous 
proposals  to  extend  and  strengthen  the  na- 
tional water  pollution  program. 

All  of  these  proposals  have  some  degree 
of  merit.  I  propose  to  address  myself  to  sev- 
eral which  I  believe  to  be  of  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  health  and  welfare  of  America 
as  they  may  result  in  the  protection  and 
Improvement  of  the  quality  of  Its  most  Im- 
portant natural  resource. 

America  is  many  times  blessed  by  having 
within  Its  boundaries  thousands  of  beautiful 
lakes,  of  varying  size,  natural  and  man-made. 
They  range  from  small  farm  ponds  to  the 
magnificent  Great  Lakes,  and  Include  the 
many  splendid  reservoirs,  the  works  of  man. 
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They  serve  many  purpHDses.  They  pro- 
vide a  place  to  swim,  to  dive,  fish  In  and 
boat  upon.  Camping  and  hunting  along  their 
shores  bring  joy  to  many  thousands.  Reser- 
voirs created  by  dams  serve  to  restrain  flood 
waters  to  generate  electric  ix)wer.  store  water 
to  be  released  later  to  benefit  municipal  and 
industrial  water  supply  and  navigation. 
Many  of  them  support  a  variety  of  fish  and 
other  aquatic  life  and  their  environs  furnish 
abode  for  many  forms  of  wildlife  and  water- 
fowl as  well  as  a  pleasant  environment  for 
humans. 

It  is  only  now  being  fully  comprehended 
that  America  Is  In  a  fair  way  to  losing  many 
of  these  valuable  benefits. 

Lakes  are  subject  to  the  same  mistreat- 
ment as  the  water  flowing  in  the  Nation's 
rivers.  The  streams  that  feed  these  bodies 
of  water  are  depositing  their  increasing  loads 
of  jxjllutants  in  them  where  they  accumu- 
late. 

There  Is  little  or  no  current,  their  capacity 
for  regeneration  by  oxidation  Is  more  limited 
than  that  of  flowing  water.  Sanitary  and 
Industrial  waste  matter  is  hastening  the 
natural  process  of  eutrophicatlon  in  many 
of  them.  Noxious  aquatic  organisms  are  in- 
creasingly becoming  a  deterrent  to  enjoy- 
ment. 

Some  of  our  largest  lakes  have  been  called 
djing  lakes — such  as  Lake  Erie.  Others  are 
filling  up  with  decaying  vegetation,  fish  are 
dying,  waterfowl  are  losing  their  natural 
habitat.  The  entire  ecology  is  In  transition 
and  unless  spartan  measures  are  undertaken, 
and  soon,  our  Nation  stands  to  lose  a  val- 
uable resource. 

I  strongly  advocate  that  the  Congress  es- 
potise  an  energetic  program  of  resuscitation. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  be 
authorized  to  direct,  and  implement  by 
Rtant  or  contract,  pilot  studies  and  demon- 
stration projects  to  develop  and  improve 
methods  of  prevention,  removal  and  control 
of  pollution  in  lakes,  and  elimination  or  con- 
trol of  undesirable  nutrients  and  vegetation. 
Pilot  programs  should  be  undertaken  by 
arrangement  with  State,  Interstate,  munici- 
pal or  other  public  agencies  at  locales  where 
there   is  access  by  the  general   public. 

All  agencies  concerned  with  the  natural 
en\-ironment  should  be  consulted.  These 
would  Include  the  public  health,  fish  and 
wildlife   and   water  resource   agencies. 

Such  activity  should  be  undertaken  im- 
mediately and  might  well  be  financed  with 
Federal  funds  up  to  90^"'  of  the  cost  to  ensure 
early  action. 

State  and  local  participants  should,  of 
course,  provide  assurances  that  the  Improved 
quality  of  the  lake  environment  would  be 
maintained. 

Experience  gained  by  these  pilot  programs 
can  be  utilized  and  applied  elsewhere. 

A  start  for  this  program  should  be  pro- 
vided to  the  extent  of  at  least  85  million. 
I  feel  it  Incumbent  upon  me  to  make  clear 
my  personal  conviction  that  the  role  of  the 
federal  government  should  be  one  of  research 
and  development  and  not  enforcement.  The 
need  for  clarification  of  my  position  has 
arisen  as  a  result  of  a  statement  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  dated  February  8, 
1968. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In  that  state- 
ment, has  asserted  a  degree  of  control  over 
local,  state,  and  water  control  which.  In  my 
opinion,  goes  far  beyond  the  authority 
granted  to  him  by  the  Congress. 

In  his  statement,  the  Secretary  has  issued  a 
regulation  which  would  require  any  expan- 
sion of  industrial  discharge,  or  municipal 
sewage  to  be  first  approved  by  not  only  the 
State  Water  Control  Board  which  has  right- 
fully primary  jurisdiction  over  such  discus- 
sions, but  also  approval  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior 

It  was  never  Intended  by  the  Congress  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  have 
such  broad  ranging  authority  as  to  abrogate 
unto  himself  the  final  and  absolute  control 
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over  the  uses  of  waterways   throughout  the 
nation. 

This  unwarranted  assumAlon  of  power  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
dangerous  threat  to  the  exp  inslon  of  Indus 
try  and  the  essential  uses  I  y  municipalities 
and  local  governmenti?  of  tY  ;  streams  within 
the  various  states    To  requpe  an  additional 
approval   from   Washington 
and  local  authorities  have 
from  state  water  control  bArds  Is 
an  additional  impediment  t( 
any  corresponding  benefit. 

The  state  of  Georgia  has 
as  providing  valuable  lendei'^hip  among  the 
states  In  the  development  ;  nd  implementa 
tlon  of  water  purity  standa 
recognizing  the  hazards  to 


after  Industrial 
ecured  approval 
to  create 

growth  without 

been  recognized 


ds.  Other  states 
>ur  streams  and 
lakes  are  likewise  making  ?reat  strides  In 
pnllcing  the  usages  of  thel  streams.  Those 
persons  who  give  dlrectlor  and  le-idershlp 
within  their  state  water  coi  trol  ageiicle?  are 
Just  as  competent  and  since 
surrounding  the  Secretary 
will  tr»i3t  their  Judgment. 

The  Torrey  Canyon  dlsastir  off  the  coast  of 
England  was  only  the  most 
conUnulng  .series   of   such 


^?  as  the  minions 
f  Ip.terlor  and  I 


spectacular  of  a 
Incidents    which 


have  occurjed.  These  oil  sp  lis.  accidental  as 


well  as  willful,  are  extremel 
esthetlcally  and  economical 
not  be  allowed  to  continue 

The  Secretary  of  the  Int*lcr  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  < 
In  which  the  United  State 
located,  should  be  empowe 
regulations   fcr  vessels   carfylng  oil 
high  seas 

The  custom  of  dlscharg 
sea  from  vessels  should  bi 
hlbltod  within  a  distance  o 
miles  from  shore.  Should 
owners  of  any  discharging 
held  responsible  for  cleanin 
for  eliminating  the  oil  pati  hes  In  the  water 
for  which  they  are  rcspons  ble.  They  should 
be  held  liab!-*  for  the  costs 

Unfortunately,  the  prac 
old  oil  and  b  Ige  tanks  cl 
become  entirely  too  commc  i.  The  result  has 


been  that  beaches  up  and 
lines   of   the   tJnlted    State 


countering  ever  more  freqii  sntly  of  late  un- 


sightly    patches     of    oil 


beaches,  entangling  waterfcyl.  and  adversely 
affecting  all  forms  of  aqua 
This  must  stop.  The  best 


damaging,  both 
y.  and  they  must 


Transportation. 

Coast  Guard  Is 

d  to  draft  strict 

on   the 

ng  oil  Into  the 
absolutely  pro- 
not  less  than  12 
his  be  done  the 
vessel  should  be 
the  beaches  and 


of  such  cleanup. 
Ice  of  emptying 
se  in  shore  has 


down  the  coast- 
have   been    en- 


esmirchlng     the 


c  life. 

,'ay  to  do  It  Is 


to 


strict     regula  Ions     and     rigid 


y  kind  resulting 
pplng.    There    is 

ind  even  small 
front  industries. 


provide     for 
enforcement. 

Oil  pollution  Is  not  the  oilj 
from  the  operation  of  sh 
sanitary  waste  from  ships 
boats.  There  are  many  wats 
wharves,  docks,  warehouses  ind  other  build- 
ings and  structures,  where  man's  activities 
result  ill  waste  products  b  Ing  deposited  In 
the  ocean,  estuarine  waprs,  and  rivers. 
These  are  responsible  for  J  great  volume  of 
pollutants  in  many  forms  ai  d  should  be  held 
responsible  to  the  same  ext  nt. 

In  these  days  of  lightnl  ig  fast  develop- 
ment In  aU  of  the  branch*  i  of  science  and 
technology  new  products  an  being  manufac- 
tured, new  substances  are  b  ng  formed,  par- 
ticularly In  the  chemical  w  irld.  A  fair  pro- 
portion of  most  of  these  fin  I  their  way  Into 
the  Nation's  watercourses  w  lere  they  do  not 
belong  In  nature.  Little  h  known  of  the 
effects  of  these  many  substa  ices  on  man,  on 
water  quality  and  on  proper  y.  Basic  data  Is 
completely  lacking  on  many  of  them,  meth- 


ods of  treating  them  are  n 
completely  efficient,  and  the 
is  completely  unknown. 
It  Is  essential  that  the  n 


t  known  to  be 
ong  term  effect 

earch  program 


of  the  Federal  Water  Pollut  m  Control  Ad- 
ministration be  continue'  and  greatly 
strengthened.  This  may  be  d  )ne  by  In  house 
research  and  by  contract. 

Such  a  program  should  bd  directed  at  de- 
termining the  characteristic}  and  effects  of 
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pollutants  and  methods  must  be  developed 
for  elimination  of  those  found  to  be  dele- 
terious to  man's  health  and  welfare. 

As  soon  as  possible  knowledge  developed 
in  the  laboratory  should  be  tried  In  the  field, 
through  the  pilot  demonstration  program, 
which  again  exists  In  current  authority  but 
should  be  greatly  strengthened  and  ex- 
panded. Direct  application  to  the  benefit  of 
the  national  water  pollution  control  program 
of  the  Nation  would  then  follow.  A  great  deal 
remains  to  be  done  in  this  respect. 

An  ,trea  In  which  a  serious  weakness  Is 
developing  in  the  war  against  water  pollution 
Is  the  lack  of  trained  personnel.  This  Is  true 
of  engineers  needed  to  design  treatment 
plants  and  sewer  systems,  and  of  the  tech- 
nical talent  needed  to  operate  the  plants 
when  constructed. 

It  Is  vitally  necessary  that  this  situation 
be  corrected. 

At  the  present  time  there  Is  a  program  In 
operation  at  the  field  laboratory  in  Cincin- 
nati which  provides  a  training  course  for 
technicil  personnel.  I  strongly  ur^c  thai 
this  program  be  expanded.  Authority  for  a 
defaiitely  larger  program  should  be  included 
in  any  legislation  on  water  pollution  con- 
trol. "This  Institution  should  provide  train- 
ing to  state  water  pollution  control  person- 
nel in  order  for  them  to  carry  out  iheir 
function.s  more  effectively. 

Similarly  the  program  now  In  existence 
grani;n(5  fellowships  at  various  institutions 
in  tl.e  field  of  sanitary  engineering  should 
be  v.-stly  expanded  and  made  attractive 
enough  to  induce  young  engineering  stu- 
dents in  greater  numbers  to  specialize  in 
the  field.  This  could  be  done  by  granting 
scholarships  as  Is  being  done  in  many  fields 
throughout  Federal  programs. 

The  vast  construction  program,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  research  and  demonstration 
programs  which  are  imporumt  elements  in 
the  Nation's  efforts  to  achieve  seme  degree 
of  sanity  in  its  treatment  of  the  physical 
environment,  will  requ!re,  for  many  years, 
an  ln:'nltely  increased  number  of  trained 
perstiiinel. 

The  control  of  water  pollution  Involves 
more  than  Just  money.  Without  the  man- 
power to  carry  out  programs  and  projects  to 
appropriate  more  money  would  be  a  waste  of 
time. 

Philadelphia  Water  Commissioner  Samuel 
Baxter  testified  two  years  ago  before  Con- 
gress when  he  was  president  of  the  Amerl- 
cm  Water  Works  Association  that  he  seri- 
ously doubted  whether  we  had  enough 
depta  of  technical  talent  to  extract  full 
bene:lt  from  spending  on  the  scale  then  be- 
ing proposed.  The  engineering  manpower 
situation  hasn't  changed  for  the  better 
since. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Federation  says  also  that  plant 
operators  are  very  scarce  in  many  areas, 
probably  because  of  poverty  level  wages,  but 
the  supply  Is  better  in  some  areas  where 
wages  are  better.  Overall  there  is  a  strin- 
gency prevailing  ot  truly  trained  technicians. 
In  too  many  instances  untrained  persons  are 
assigned  the  tasl:  of  operating  the  plants,  or 
tlie  plants  cannot  be  operated  efficiently  or 
at  full  capacity  for  the  lack  of  manpower. 
Boston's  new  320  million  treatment  plant  Is 
suffering  in  that  very  manner. 

Adequate  funds  should  be  provided  for  an 
expanded  program  of  training  personnel  at 
all  levels  of  experti.se. 

Two- thirds  of  the  streams  of  Appalachia 
have  been  proved  to  be  sjrcssly  polluted.  A 
principal  cause  of  this  Is  acid  drainage  from 
coal  mines  which  are  distributed  throughout 
this  unfortunate  region.  Many  strip  mining 
operations  lie  bare,  open  and  abandoned 
with  a  constant  dnilnage  Into  nearby 
streams.  A  large  number  of  underground 
mines  have  been  closed  down,  their  en- 
trances imperfectly  .realed.  These  circum- 
stances result  in  a  constant  flow  of  sulfur- 
ous,   acid  substances   to   the   many   streams 
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and  rivers  flowing  to  the   Atlantic  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

These  same  streams  and  rivers,  reinforced 
by  the  sanitary  wastes,  wood  pulp  and  paper 
mill  wastes  of  the  region  provlde.s  a  major 
portion  of  the  municipal  and  Industrial  wa- 
ter supplies  for  the  cities  of  the  ?:eaboard  and 
Gulf  areas. 

The  deteriorated  condition  o:  the  w.lter^ 
flowing  Initially  through  the  i-oal  fields  re- 
quire costly  and  complex  purlilction  Ijeforc 
they  can  be  rendered  potable  or  suitable  fur 
Indu.strlal  use. 

Seals  at  many  long  deserted  mines  have 
deteriorated,  and  cnwnblcd  In  many  hun- 
dreds of  inst;\nces.  permitting  free  flow  of 
these  corrosive  substances. 

I  believe  that  a  pilot  demonstration  pro- 
gram for  solving  this  problem  Is  clearly  indi- 
cated. 

Estuaries  and  estuarine  areas  found  at  the 
termini  of  our  many  rivers  .md  streams  are 
zones  of  gre.it  productivity.  They  provide 
the  essential  ."^pawning  and  feedlUj;  ground.=; 
for  fne  many  forms  of  aquatic  iifo  that  arc 
the  foundation  for  the  harvestable  resources 
of  the  sea 

They  form  the  Irreplaceable  liabltat  for  a 
vast  array  of  birds.  It  Is  the  source  of  many 
foods  such  lus  shrimp,  crab,  clams  and  oys- 
ters. 

There  where  the  fresh  water  and  the  salt 
water  Intermingle  Is  where  beauty,  recrea- 
tion, and  great  economic  activity  can  be 
found.  Unfortunately,  the  considerable  nat- 
ural resources  of  these  ureas  .ire  being  tlireat- 
ened  even  as  the  other  navii;able  waters  oi 
the  Nation.  Tlie  accumulated  wastes  of  up- 
stream cities,  farms,  industries,  and  other 
activities  are  concentrated  here.  Civilization, 
modern  version,  has  spread  over  the  sands, 
salt  marshc.',  and  shallow  v.aters  of  our 
shorelines.  Many  estuaries  have  already  been 
ruined,  many  oyster  beds  have  been  closed 
because  the  water  is  so  polluted  that  it  Is 
unrafe  to  eat  oysters   taken   from   them. 

WetlancU  are  constiintly  being  lost  to  the 
land  speculator  and  real  estate  developer. 

Traditionally.  Americans  have  looked  up- 
on wetlands  as  wastelands.  Thus.  It  has  be- 
come customary  to  treat  them  as  dump.s. 
Factories,  homes,  hotels,  all  find  coastal 
marshes  and  tidewater  flats  liandy  reposi- 
tories lor  their  garbage  and  other  wastes. 
Marine  life  which  normally  proliferates 
within  the  delicately  balanced  estuarine  en- 
vironment, and  which  provides  -.he  nourish- 
ment for  a  large  proportion  of  the  economi- 
cally valuable  products  of  the  rt.shing 
Industry  is  being  destroyed.  Recreational  op- 
portunities are  being  lost  due  to  deteriora- 
tion of  the  environment. 

It  is  highly  Important  that  this  situntlon 
be  corrected  before  the  valuable  natural  re- 
source is  destroyed. 

There  should  be  lUi  Immediate  survey  and 
study  of  the  potentials  of  the  resources  of 
estuarine  are.is.  The  end  result  should  be 
development  of  means  to  prevent,  abate  and 
control  the  pollution  now  taking  place  al- 
most without  restraint.  It  may  be  that  some 
estuarine  areas  should  be  set  .aside  .'■iid  pre- 
served in  their  primitive  natural  state,  but 
in  any  event  they  are  too  valuable  to  be 
allowed  to  become  extinct  as  productive 
areas. 

Federal.  State  and  local  agencies  should 
cooperate  in  an  Intensive  effort  to  preserve 
them.  Ample  authority  and  funds  should  be 
provided  for  the  Federal  Government  to  or- 
ganize and  coordinate  a  broadbased  Investi- 
gation of  methods  to  combat  the  present 
situation. 

If  any  of  the  language  In  the  bills  which 
T  have  introduced  could  be  construed  to  ex- 
tend the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  then,  I  request  that  the  Committee 
modify  the  language  of  my  bills  to  correct 
this  situation. 

I  have  mentioned  only  some  of  what  I 
consider  to  be  important  aspects  of  the  war 
against  pollution  of  our  greatest  single  nat- 
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ural  resource.  There  are  others,  of  course, 
covered  by  the  numerous  bills  now  before 
this  committee.  I  trust  to  the  good  Judg- 
ment of  the  Committee  to  approve  legi.'la- 
tlon  which  will  continue  unabated  the  battle 
which  Is  so  vital  to  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  our  Nation. 


"ONE-EYE     MENACE"     ELIMINATED 
BY  NEW  "FAIL-SAFE"  HEADLAMP 


REMARKS 

or 


HON.  PI:TER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

OP    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  22,  1968 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  "one-eye 
menace"  is  an  expression  some  of  our 
colleagues  may  never  have  heard,  but 
it  is  a  menace  all  of  u.s  have  encountered 
on  our  Nation's  highways.  It  is  the  auto- 
motive industry's  term  for  the  danger 
that  occurs  when  one  headlight  of  a  car 
bui-ns  out  on  the  road. 

As  we  all  know,  when  we  approach  an 
oncoming  vehicle  with  one  headlamp 
burned  out — or  observe  through  our  rear- 
view  mirror  such  a  vehicle  approaching 
us — we  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  a  motor- 
cycle, bicycle,  or  automobile  that  has 
drifted  over  the  center  line.  That  instant 
of  danger  is  multiplied  many  times  all 
over  the  country.  In  fact,  according  to 
reliable  statistics,  'Ai  million  headlamps 
burn  out  each  year. 

Yet  despite  all  the  time  and  attention 
given  to  automotive  safety  in  recent 
years — by  Congress,  by  automobile  and 
automotive  equipment  manufacturers, 
and  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bu- 
reau— this  problem  of  the  "one-eye  men- 
ace" has  been  neglected.  Until  now. 

I  am  happy  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
our  collca'-Mics  a  new  headlamp  develop- 
ment that  climitiates  this  menace.  Its 
trade  name  is  "Guard-Glo"  and  it  has 
been  developed  by  Wasrncr  Electric 
Corp.s  Tung-Sol  division.  And  I  am 
proud  to  report  that  the  corpniation  has 
its  licadquartcrr.  in  Newark.  N.J..  in  my 
congressional  riislrlct.  Tun'.'-Sol  has  long 
been  a  leader  in  the  development  of 
safety-oriented  automotive  lighting. 

I  have  read  the  literature  describing 
this  new  lamp  which  I  consider  to  repre- 
.sent  a  giant  step  forward  in  automotive 
safety.  In  fact,  a  member  of  Canadian 
Parliament,  Fred  Young,  has  urged  his 
Government  to  make  ths  device  man- 
datory on  all  automotive  \ehicles  in 
C.inada. 

The  new  headlamp  is  a  "fail-safe"  de- 
vice in  that  an  extra  safety  filament  re- 
mains li  ;hted  after  a  main  filament 
burns  out,  thus  providing  a  low-candle- 
power  warning  glow  to  oncoming  cars 
and  to  those  being  overtaken.  The  new 
headlamp  is  identical  with  conventional 
types  except  for  the  presence  of  this 
.safety  fi'ament.  which  burns  ot  low  watt- 
age for  the  entire  life  of  the  lamp.  Tlie 
extra  filam'nt  is  placed  within  the  lamp 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  driving  illu- 
mination. 'vVhen  a  burnout  occurs,  the 
safety  filnment  remains  lighted — not  to 
provide  illumination  but  merely  to  glow 
so  that  it  is  obvious  that  the  vehicle  has 
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two  lights  and  is  in  fact  an  automotive 
vehicle. 

According  to  the  material  I  have  read, 
the  plow  has  an  intensity  approximately 
equal  to  that  of  a  car's  parking  light  and 
is  visible  in  excess  of  500  feet.  The  reason 
the  safety  filament  itself  is  not  suscep- 
tible to  burnout  is  that  it  burns  at  a  much 
lower  temperature  than  the  main  fila- 
ments. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  "one-eye  men- 
ace," which  the  new  headlamp  should 
eliminate,  is  one  of  the  safety  problems 
being  researched  by  the  National  High- 
way Safety  Bureau. 


CAMPUS  DEMONSTRATIONS  DO  NOT 
ACCURATELY  REFLECT  ATTI- 
TUDES OF  AN  ENTIRE  STUDENT 
BODY 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GlIBSER 

OF  CALIFORNI.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  22.  1S68 

Mr.  GUB3ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  11,  1968,  a  nationally  publicized 
demonstration  by  students  of  San  Jose 
State  College  took  place  on  the  San  Jose 
State  College  campus.  The  matter  being 
jirotested  was  the  presence  of  represent- 
atives of  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.  on  the 
campus  for  the  pun^o.se  of  recruiting 
graduates  as  Dow  emr)loyees. 

A  few  people  resented  the  fact  that 
in  one  portion  of  its  farflung  operation, 
the  Dow  Chemical  Co.  made  napalm  for 
u.se  bv  the  Armed  Forces. 

Prof.  Donald  P.  Sinn,  a  inofcsKor  of 
recreation  at  San  Jose  otate  College, 
conducted  an  extensive  study  of  tlr's 
prote.-rt  demonstration  which  establishes 
that  the  majority  of  those  present  dur- 
ing the  d-'^monstration  were  either  seek- 
ing information  or  were  there  out  of 
curiosity:  they  were  not  there  to  e::press 
syniiathy  with  the  announced  purpose 
of  the  demonstration.  I  am  -jlea-sed  to 
include  as  part  of  my  remnrks  a  sum- 
i.iary  report  of  this  demonstration  which 
was  made  by  ProfcsFor  Sinn  and  an  in- 
terview sur\ey  team  coraposed  of  .senior 
recreation  majors.  Th^s  survey  clearly 
.'.hows  that  at  lea.'^t  this  campus  demon- 
stration did  not  lefioct  the  att-tuue  of 
the  entire  student  body.  The  survey 
follows: 

Opiniox  Survey  of   iNnrvimALS  Present  .\t 
C.\Mrvs  '^r.oTEST  DEMONSTR.*Tro:c,  S.'.N  Jose 
y.T.\rr  College.  March   U,   1968 
Introdurttor.:  Tills  Is  a  summary  of  und- 
ines and  conclucions  ♦  resulting  from  a  .-^ttidy 
cond.'-i'-d    thrrngh    pcv.?or.al    intsrviows    by 
Djn   Id  F.  .Sinn.  Professor  of  Recreation,  ban 
Jose  State  College,  San  Jose.  C.Uifornia.  of 
241  individuals  present  March  11,  19G3.  at  a 
campus  deir.otistr.'.tio'i   prcte^.tlng  the  prcs- 
riice  rf  reprcseJ'.tatives  from  Dow  Chemical 
Cjmpiny  to  intsrusw  students  iiiterested  in 
cmplwvment  with  the  firm. 

A  team  of  29  senior  recreation  naijors  in- 
ten-iewed  a  total  of  241  individuals  as  a  ran- 
dom sr.mp.ing  from  nn  estimated  1. 000  per- 
sons present  at  the  demonstration  ciuring  its 
occurrence  on  campus.  Tlie  initial  purpose 


•Detailed  d-ta  are  described  In  a  compre- 
hensive report  prepared  by  the  Project  Co- 
ordinator. D.  F.  Sinn. 
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was  a  "leisure  study"  to  determine  the  rea- 
sons for  the  presence  of  Individuals  at  the 
demonstration.  Subsequently,  to  make  the 
responses  more  meaningful,  additional  ques- 
tions about  individual  attitudes  resulted  in 
the  following  questions: 

1.  Do  you  favor  allowing  peaceful  demon- 
strations on  campus  ■;' 

2.  Do  you  favor  allowing  violence  on  cam- 
pus? 

3.  Ho  you  support  actions  to  enforce  the 
law? 

4.  Do  you  support  forcible  removal  of  Dow 
people  from  campus? 

5.  What  actions,  if  any,  do  you  favor  to 
cause  Dow's  removal? 

6.  Do  you  support  damaging  property? 

7.  Do  you  support  resisting  arrest? 

8.  Do  you  support  forcing  entry  into  build- 
ings? 

'J.  Do  you  favor  physical  control  of  the  Ad- 
ministration Biuldlng? 

10  What  other  reactions  do  you  have  to 
the  demonstrations  in  past  or  today? 

Background :  The  March  11th  demonstra- 
tion followed  on  the  heels  of  a  2-day  demon- 
stration in  November.  1967.  protesting  Dow  on 
campus.  During  the  November  incident,  sev- 
eral were  injured,  college  properly  damaged, 
19  persons  arrested,  tried  and  sub.-equently 
convicted  of  such  charges  as  unlawful  assem- 
bly, resisting  j'.rrest.  battery,  failure  to  leave 
state  college  property,  carr\ing  deadly  and 
concealed  weapons,  and  disturbing  the  pence. 
Earlier,  in  October,  a  student  group  called 
the  National  Liboratlm  Front  altempt<-d  to 
ttop  Marines  recruiting  resulting  In  several 
I'.rrests  on  misdemeaMor  charges.  Another 
event  Involved  tl-.e  disruption  of  ROTO  drill 
and  resulted  in  the  suspension  of  three  stu- 
dents from  college. 

An  uneasy  c.Jm  prevrdled  on  the  campus, 
the  controversy  c.intiiiuing  throiigh  meetings 
as  well  as  letters  and  ^torips  in  t'iC  prers. 

Following  a  subsequent  disturbanire  jt  San 
Francisco  State  College,  the  campus  behavl  'r 
cime  un:ler  the  scrutiny  of  the  Stat.--  College 
Board  of  Trustees:  tiiey  passed  a  resolution 
dcm  i:id;.i'?  more  .^;rict  c.impus  discipline. 
San  Jose  Stite  Coliego  President  Robert  D. 
Cl.irk.  rc-empl'.asis'od  f.e  college  pohry  of 
maintain'iig  an  oppn  campas  wit'i  evcryore 
guaranteed  'chc  rlg^it  to  speak. 

n.-)wever.  riimvr.';  of  anotL-or  demonstr.-.tlon 
were  soon  confirmed  in  the  Sn.'rtan  Daily, 
indicating  that  an  .att=>m;it  v  onid  he  m.-.cie  to 
stop  Dow  recruiters  at  their  next  ."scheduled 
ap;)earan;e  March  llth.  Sp-3cchos  and  pam- 
phlets urged  .':u.:pcrf  of  mUitmt  action.  As 
tie  div  approac.ifd,  .however,  rrsporsible 
students  ..s  well  is  rl-c  San  .lose  Chief  cf  Po- 
lice, appealed  t-j  rtudrnts  to  re'r.ln  Irom 
viniencr.  At  the  fame  time,  prtpn ratio  :s  were 
made  ior  the  p-'FSlb:l:ty  of  more  campus  vio- 
lence. A.S  the  d.iy  arrived,  I'le  issties  appeared 
to  be  ce:itered  mainly  c:i  opp"..sit'on  to  D';w 
.as  a  m.-'hufactf.rcr  rf  n.^palm  used  in  the 
Victmm  v.r.  opposiiicn  t.o  U.'-'.  pnrticlp.ition 
in  tl-e  war.  ^-r^d  opposition  to  ;iie  cir  ft 

The  March  11  Demon atrat ion:  As  an- 
liO-.'.nc^d  puiJlicly,  Ina  .•id-..:,-tls  be^a::  di-nnn- 
.ttratlng  in  front  or  the  Colieee  AdminlBtrr.- 
tlon  Bu'ldlng  rhout  3:00  am  By  10:lo  some 
00  or  more  ■neri-i.t?  were  w.ilkirg  in  r.  circle 
cirrvinp  .'fig';s  Obr,^-rv:rtr  were  as  ma-iy  stu- 
dents and  ofaer,^.  By  il:00  -.  m.  the  rrnwd 
h -d  swe'led  t-j  500  i<r  more  and  they  were 
addressed  by  spokesmeti  of  il;e  SDS  iStu- 
derts  for  .i  Democratic  Socletv  i .  At  11:30 
a  m..  the  crowd  moved  to  Tover  H.ill  :n  the 
center  of  the  campus,  the  !.'>cile  of  Pre^^ident 
Clark's  t.irife.  They  'or.nd  the  doors  of  the 
Administration  Building  clcpcd  A  scries  of 
rpeec'aes  were  m\de  (inrlng  t'.o  next  3  iiours. 
The  crowd  wa-  urged  to  :  ttsmpt  .it  entry 
intD  the  .^dmini.^ti.it.on  Btiilding,  but  this 
jot  no  responsp.  Interest  in  the  s.^e.ikfrs 
er-'dJ-illy  declined.  a:id  the  demr»njtrat'cn 
eventually  di.'sslpaied  Only  one  act  of  vio- 
lence was  reported,  wncretn  a  female  demon- 
strator alle.iedly  assiitlted  a  male  ff.ident 
carrying  a  sign  supporting  Dow. 
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The  Study:  It  had  been  liypotheslzed  that, 
while  some  persons  at  tie  demonstrations 
would  obviously  be  deterlilned  to  Incite  or 
to  actually  engage  In  acis  of  violence,  the 
reasons  for  the  presencJ  of  a  substantial 
number  present  would  'ary  considerably. 
Purthermcre.  It  was  consl  ered  possible  that 
many  would  be  present,  aj  pearing  to  support 
the  demonstration  when.  In  fact,  they  may 
have  only  been  there  t<  seek  excitement, 
break  monotony,  for  first-  land  Information, 
or  out  of  curiosity.  Obv  susly,  all  persons 
were  present  voluntarily  a  d.  quite  probably, 
In  what  would  be  their  pei  sonal  leisure  Ome. 

A  plan  was  made  to  dete  mine  the  variance 
In  reasons  for  attending  t  le  March  11  dem- 
onstration and  the  Intent  )f  Involvement  by 
students  In  support  of  or  (  pposltlon  to  dem- 
onstrations. A  senior  recrea  Ion  class  studying 
problems  In  recreatlon-pn  k  administration 
was  Invited  to  conduct  tt  s  Interviews  on  a 
volunteer  basis  and  accept  d. 

The  procedure:  Recor  Ing  answers  to 
planned  questions  on  5  x  I  Index  cards  and 
the  Interview  team,  with  ome  training  for 
objectivity  and  unlformlt;  ,  Interviewed  241 
persons  during  the  demons  ration  ccmprlslng 
59 'i  ma^ea  and  41'''„  fema  es.  of  which  W'o 
were  found,  to  be  student  .  A  random  sam- 
pling of  persons  located  at  arlous  geographi- 
cal areas  (core,  fringe  anc  In-between)  was 
made. 

SummaTy  of  findings  an  I  concliifioris:  Al- 
though there  had  been  ai  obvious  effort  to 
achieve  maximum  suppor  for  the  demon- 
strator's cause  ( findings  .«  ipported  the  fact 
that  many  feelings  were  dl  Ided  in  sympathy 
for  Dow  or  demonstratlo  is)  most  persons 
supported  (98''^)  peacefi  I  demonstrations 
and  84'^  opposed  allov  Ing  violence  on 
campus.  63"^  favored  actl  ns  to  enforce  the 
law.  Very  few  supported  the  damaging  of 
property,  forcibly  entering  or  trying  to  con- 
trol buildings,  or  of  forcl  ig  Dow  people  off 
campus  through  direct  aci  ;on. 

Only  some  2T~'o  of  mali  j  and  35"^.  of  the 
females  said  they  favored  resisting  arrest. 

Contrary  to  popular  tho  ight,  and  support- 
ing the  hypothesis,  64%  of  those  persons 
present  said  they  were  at  ;he  demonatratlon 
for  reasons  which  were  m  jtral  In  character. 
That  Is.  they  neither  supi  orted  nor  opposed 
tho  demonstrators.  "See  ing  information" 
and  "curiosity"  were  the  i  lost  common  rea- 
sons for  their  presence  (4'  '"  ).  with  another 
13''!  motivated  for  fun,  ex  Itement.  breaking 
monotony,  taking  plctun  i  or  killing  time. 
30'";  said  they  were  there  i  a  support  or  assist 
the  demonstrators,  while  8  T  stated  they  were 
present  to  oppose  the  de  nonstratlons. 

At  the  same  time,  a  va  lety  of  strong  at- 
titudes were  expressed  bol  a  in  opposition  to 
Dow  people  on  campus  as  well  as  the  use  of 
police  In  connection  wit  i  the  demonstra- 
tion. A  few  highly  mlllta  it  statements  In- 
cluded proposals  to  burn  down  the  college 
Administration  Building,  o  bomb  Northern 
California  and  to  napalm  Bow  personnel.  The 
overwhelming  majority  fnrored  a  variety  of 
such  peaceful  actions  aslcontlnued  peace- 
ful demonstrations,  studeit  council  actions, 
and  persuading  the  admlr  stratlon. 

A  few  critical  statements  were  made  about 
demonstrators,  accusing  t  lem  of  violating 
their  own  claims  and  dema  ids  for  Individual 
student  rights. 

Some  students  expres  led  fear  about 
demonstrations  being  so  ilghly  organized, 
while  others  ridiculed  th  •  poor  organiza- 
tion. Several  students  expi  ;ssed  dismay  and 
concern  about  the  adverse  (ffects  of  violence, 
admitting  that  It  upset  th  ;m  personally.  As 
many  pro-oemonstratlon  a  antl-demonstra- 
tlon  Interviewees  held  thi  i  position.  Thus, 
there  seemed  to  be  little,  U  any,  actual  sym- 
pathy toward  acts  of  vlo  ence  among  the 
proponents,  opponents  or  (  tiose  found  to  be 
neutral.  Rather,  most  In  llvlduals  desired 
actions  to  enforce  the  li  w  and  continue 
peaceful  demonstrations. 
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It  seems  probable  that  only  a  small  crowd 
would  have  been  present  at  the  demonstra- 
tion If  spectators,  the  curious  or  those  look- 
ing for  fun  and  excitement  had  remained 
away.  Of  those  present  with  a  direct  In- 
terest In  the  demonstration,  only  a  small 
minority  desired  violence.  This  distinction 
would  seem  necessary  when  examlnlt.g 
photographs  showing  large  crowds  at  demon- 
strations, such  as  the  November  demonstra- 
tion. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  also  be  rec- 
ognized that  the  mere  presence  of  Individ- 
uals whose  motives  are  curiosity.  Informa- 
tion and  the  like  tend  to  lend  physical,  if 
not  moral  support,  to  those  whose  Intent  It 
may  be  to  Incite  violence.  The  extent  to 
which  those  who  are  uncommitted  may  later 
give  physical  support  to  a  protest  demon- 
stration with  the  "right"  type  of  provoca- 
tion, leadership  or  elocution  was,  of  course, 
not  determined  by  this  survey.  Nor  was 
there  any  way  of  determining  the  extent  to 
which  the  findings  of  the  March  11  .survey 
correlated  with  the  attitudes  and  opinions 
of  the  November  demonstrators. 

From  this  survey,  we  can  gain  some  In- 
sight Into  the  makeup  of  a  group  of  demon- 
strators, recognizing  that,  with  all  of  the 
potential  for  violence  (and  strong  desire, 
presumably,  on  the  part  of  the  more  mili- 
tant) ,  students  do  not  desire  violence  and, 
in  fact,  deplore  It.  One  would  have  to  ques- 
tion whether  a  cause  on  cainpuk._  can  com- 
mand the  support  and  respect  of  the  major- 
ity of  students  unless  it  exercises  leadership 
in  a  peaceful  manner 
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VFW  DEMANDS  RETURN  OP 
-PUEBLO"    CREW 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  22,  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  have  again 
expressed  indignation  over  the  fate  of  the 
U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her  crew. 

A  news  release,  coming  6  months  after 
the  crew  was  seized  in  an  incredible  act 
of  piracy,  asks: 

We  wonder  why  the  publics  here  at  home 
and  abroad  have  not  been  vocally  outraged 
by  this  horrendous  act.  All  Americans  must 
call  on  their  government  to  tell  the  truth 
about  the  Pueblo.  Are  these  men  still  alive? 
Are  they  healthy?  Is  our  government  doing 
all  In  Its  power  to  bring  them  home? 

It  is  tragic  that  the  administration  has 
not  secured  release  of  these  men.  It  is 
also  tragic  that  the  American  people  do 
not  really  know  the  facts:  it  is  tragic  but 
it  is  not  unusual  for  these  particular 
times  and  this  particular  national  lead- 
ership. 

I  include  the  VFW  release  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

Washington,  DC,  July  23 — The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  today  "deplored 
the  stagnant  lack  of  international  concern 
over  the  totally  unlawful  and  inhumane 
treatment  by  communist  North  Korea  of  the 
82  living  American  crewmen  of  the  captured 
U.S.  Naval  ship  Pueblo.- 

Joseph  A.  Scerra,  of  Gardner,  Mass..  the 
V.P.W.  Commander  charged  that  "peace 
groups  here  at  home  and  those  abroad  have 
consistently  berated  the  United  States  for 
so-called  aggressive  acts'  in  Vietnam,  yet 
their  loud  protests  are  ominously  silent  on 


the  Illegal  capture  and  inhumane  detention 
of  the  men  of  the  US  S.  Pueblo. 

"Not  a  word  has  been  uttered  by  U  Thant. 
the  head  of  the  United  Nations,  nor  has  any 
member  of  that  august  body  .spoken  out  in 
behalf  of  these  heroic  82  American  service- 
men. I  also  deplore  the  lack  of  publicity  af- 
forded this  Incident  by  the  majority  of  the 
news  media  of  our  nation,  which  can  and 
does  piously  criticize  over  inhumane  acts 
committed  within  other  nations,  but  conven- 
iently play  down  and  forget  these  brave 
American  men.'" 

Scerra  charged  that  "North  Korea  has 
abrogated  all  of  the  International  rules  of 
law  governing  the  treatment  of  prlsoners-o{- 
war.  As  far  as  I  know  the  United  Stales  i.s 
not  even,  nor  has  It  ever  been,  at  war  witli 
North  Korea.  The  United  States  is  a  guest 
in  South  Korea  as  part  of  a  United  Nations 
peace- keeping  mission.  Troops  from  other 
UN  member  nations  are  also  stationed  in 
South  Korea.  I  hate  to  think  of  the  Inter- 
national hue  and  cry  if  an  incident  similar 
to  the  pirating  by  North  Korea  of  the  U.S.S. 
Pueblo  occurred  to  a  vessel  of  some  other 
U.N.  member. 

"To  date  the  parents  and  loved  ones  have 
received  no  definitive  word  as  to  the  trtie 
health  and  welfare  of  their  men  North  Korea 
has  not  allowed  them  to  be  visited  by  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Red  Cross,  or  any 
other  International  group.  Against  all  the 
rules  of  International  law,  these  prisoners 
have  been  utilized  by  the  communists  for 
propaganda  purposes.  In  essence  they  have 
been  used  Illegally. 

"The  1.425.000  members  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  deplore 
the  atrocious  treatment  of  82  American  ser- 
vicemen. We  wonder  why  the  publics  here  at 
home  and  abroad  have  not  been  vocally  out- 
raged by  this  horrendous  act.  All  Americans 
must  call  on  their  government  to  tell  the 
truth  about  the  Pueblo.  Are  these  men  still 
alive?  Are  they  healthy?  Is  our  government 
doing  all  in  its  power  to  bring  them  home?" 

The  VFW.  Commander  said  that  "It  is 
about  time  the  American  people  demand  the 
return  of  these  men.  If  enough  public  reac- 
tion is  generated  here  at  home,  and  abroad, 
then  quite  possibly  the  International  fuss  and 
bother  would  compel  communist  North  Korea 
to  return  our  men.  alive  and  healthy.  This 
is  what  the  great  majority  of  Americans  want 
their  government  to  do." 


SOVIET  DILEMMA 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MASS.ACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  22.  1968 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  de- 
velopments in  Eastern  Europe  have 
dramatized  the  fact  that  the  cold  war  is 
not  entirely  over  on  that  continent. 

Czechoslovakia,  whose  dismember- 
ment signaled  the  end  of  the  inienvar 
period,  is  again  being  subjected  to  out- 
side pressures  which  threaten  that  na- 
tion's sovereignty  and  independence.  This 
is  not  'a  quarrel  in  a  faraway  country 
between  people  of  whom  we  know  noth- 
ing." as  Neville  Chamberlain  was  moved 
to  remark  30  years  ago.  Czechoslovakia 
is,  rather,  a  traditionally  civilized  and 
enlightened  nation  which  occupies  the 
heartland  of  Europe.  Its  survival  as  such 
is  of  as  great  concern  to  the  United 
States  as  is  that  of  any  other  nation  on 
the  periphery  of  Soviet  power. 
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Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  present 
crisis,  its  effects  will  certainly  be  felt 
many  years  hence,  both  on  the  European 
continent  and  in  the  arena  of  Soviet- 
American  relations. 

Few  of  the  newspaper  analyses  of  this 
subject  which  I  have  read  have  been  as 
perceptive  in  respect  to  the  basic  issues 
involved  as  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Quincy  Patriot-Ledger  last  Fri- 
day. So  that  this  thoughtful  piece  of 
journalism  may  receive  recognition  be- 
yond the  area  of  the  Patriot-Ledger's 
circulation,  I,  under  unanimous  consent, 
include  it  in  the  Record  : 
jProm  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger, 
July  19.  1968] 
SOVIET  Dilemma 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  facing  one  of  Its 
gravest  policy  decisions  In  recent  years:  what 
to  do  about  Czechoslovakia. 

The  Russians  have  not  yet  run  out  all 
their  options.  But  they  have  gone  far  towards 
committing  themselves  In  their  tiltlmatum 
delivered  to  Prague,  In  which  they  were 
Joined  by  Hungary  and  the  hard-liners  In 
East  Germany  and  Poland  In  effect,  the  new 
Czech  regime  of  Alexander  Dubcek  has  been 
ordered  to  scrap  Its  liberalization  trend,  and 
return  to  the  fold  of  "true  Marxlsm- 
Lenlnlsm." 

The  Czechs  have  been  told  to  eliminate 
political  groups  opposed  to  the  Communist 
line,  relmpose  censorship,  and  toe  the  Krem- 
lin's line. 

The  Czechs  are  defiantly  rejecting  these 
demands. 

The  question  Is,  how  far  will  the  Russians 
go  In  trying  to  halt  the  Czech  swing  toward 
liberalization.  Including  open  discussion  of 
Issues  and  criticism  of  Russia?  And  many 
are  asking,  will  there  be  another  Hungary? 

The  Russians  have  the  power  to  forcibly 
evict  the  new  Czech  Communist  leadership. 
But  they  would  pay  a  heavy  price  for  mili- 
tary or  subversive  activity  against  the  Dubcek 
government.  They  would  face  the  prospect 
of  having  to  occupy  Czechoslovakia  for  years, 
as  they  did  Hungary,  to  make  their  action 
stick. 

If  the  Russians  did  use  force  against  the 
Czechs,  it  Is  very  unlikely  that  the  United 
States  would  intervene  militarily.  Difficult 
as  It  was.  the  United  States  did  not  Inter- 
vene In  Hungary  in  1956.  We  would  be  less 
willing  today  to  risk  war  with  Russia  and  the 
dangers  of  nuclear  fighting,  especially  in  view 
of  our  heavy  military  commitments  In 
Vietnam. 

Yet  the  Russians  would  be  seriously  penal- 
ized for  using  force  against  Czechoslovakia. 

World  opinion,  which  the  Russians  have 
been  carefully  cultivating,  would  be  out- 
raged. The  developing  policy  of  improving 
relations  with  the  United  States  would  be 
demolished,  along  with  the  chances  for 
achieving  an  East-West  reduction  of  mili- 
tary forces  in  Europe.  The  hard-liners  In 
West  Germany  would  be  strengthened.  And 
Russia  would  face  the  prospect  of  losing 
whatever  control  she  still  has  over  national 
Communist  parties  outside  Eastern  Europe. 

The  dispute  between  Russia  and  Commu- 
nist China  has  fragmented  International 
communism.  Tlie  Soviet  Union  has  worked 
hard  to  repair  the  damage  and  to  regain  In- 
fluence over  Communist  parties  outside  the 
Warsaw  Pact  system. 

Now,  Western  Europe's  two  leading  Com- 
munist parties,  those  In  France  and  Italy, 
have  sided  with  the  Czech  regime,  along 
with  President  Tito  of  Yugoslavia  and 
Romania's  leader  Nlcolae  Ceauscescu — both 
of  whom  have  successfully  defied  Moscow. 

Italy  has  the  largest  Communist  party  in 
the  West.  In  the  last  election,  the  Italian 
Communists  collected  8.5  million  votes.  The 
Communists  are  the  only  party  large  enough 
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In  Italy  to  challenge  the  Christian  Demo- 
crats. 

Likewise,  In  Prance,  Waldeck  Rochet's 
Communists  form  the  No.  2  party,  behind 
the  GaulUsts. 

A  Soviet  move  against  Czechoslovakia 
would  seriously  damage  both  parties'  chances 
of  gaining  or  sharing  power  In  these  nations. 
In  order  to  survive  politically,  they  would 
have  to  dissociate  themselves  from  Moscow. 
It  Is  probable  that  the  decentralization  of 
the  Communist  movement  would  be  com- 
pleted, virith  the  emergence  of  independent 
and  nationalist  Marxist  parties. 

Against  these  considerations  is  the  distinct 
threat  to  the  system  of  loyal  buffer  states 
the  Russians  have  created  since  World  War 
II.  Of  these.  Communist  Poland  and  East 
Germany — the  most  Stalinist  nation  in  the 
bloc  under  Walter  Ulbrlcht — are  the  most 
critical  to  Russia. 

But  Czechoslovakia  Is  the  next  nation  In 
the  East  European  tier,  and  both  Poland 
and  East  Germany  are  noticeably  apprehen- 
sive over  having  a  liberalized,  nationalist 
neighbor.  It  could  become  contagious.  Rus- 
sia does  not  want  Its  closest  allies  to  become 
unreliable. 

Moreover,  the  Bohemian  mountains  In 
Czechoslovakia  form  strategic  territory  for 
Warsaw  Pact  military  planning,  a  natural 
barrier  agaln.st  potential  attack  from  Cen- 
tral Europe  which  the  German  and  Polish 
plains  obviously  do  not  have. 

So  far  In  the  war  of  nerves,  the  Czech 
government  Is  standing  its  ground.  What 
Moscow  must  decide  Is  iiow  far  to  go  In  try- 
ing to  discipline  Prague,  and  which  policies 
will  cost  the  Soviet  Union  the  least  damage. 


WASHINGTON-BALTIMORE  HELI- 
COPTER INVESTIGATION 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

flF    MARTIAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  22,  1968 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  currently  has  under 
consideration  a  matter  which  is  of  im- 
mense consequence  to  residents  of  the 
Baltimore  metropolitan  area,  whom  I 
represent  here  in  Congress,  and  to  the 
airline  industry  in  general,  with  which 
I  am  intimately  concerned  in  my  capacity 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  and  Aeronautics  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  The  proceeding  in  ques- 
tion is  the  Washington-Baltimore  hell- 
copter  ser\ice  investigation,  in  which  five 
applicants  are  competing  for  the  right 
to  operate  a  much-needed  helicopter 
sernce  between  the  downtown  city  cen- 
ters of  Washington  and  Baltimore,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  three  area  air- 
ports, on  the  other,  as  well  as  between 
the  airports  and  between  the  city  centers 
themselves.  Such  a  service  would  have 
obvious  benefits  to  our  regional  Friend- 
ship International  Airport,  which  suffers 
now  from  limited  modes  of  surface  ac- 
cess from  downtown  Washington  and 
other  outlying  areas.  The  proposed  hel- 
icopter service  would  link  Friendship  not 
only  to  dowTitown  Washington  but  also 
to  its  own  downtown  Baltimore  and,  un- 
der the  proposal  of  one  of  the  applicants, 
eventually  to  the  Maryland  suburban 
centers  of  Annapolis,  Towson,  and  Be- 
thesda.  In  addition,  the  three  area  air- 
ports would  be  linked  together,  making 
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interairport  transfers  substantially 
easier — the  connecting  passenger  could 
buy  a  through  ticket  which  would  leave 
all  baggage  handling  to  the  airlines — and 
providing  ready  access  to  all  three  air- 
ports from  most  other  points  in  the  area. 
Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  pro- 
posals of  two  of  the  applicants  would 
link  downtown  Baltimore  to  downtown 
Washington,  which  would  substantially 
benefit  the  business  commimities  of  both 
cities. 

Another  important  public  benefit  of 
the  service  would  be  the  incentive  it 
would  provide  for  the  transfer  of  jet 
flights  from  National  to  the  underused 
facilities  at  Friendship  and  Dulles.  Not 
only  would  this  relieve  congestion  at 
Washington's  intown  airport,  but  it  would 
also  contribute  to  a  reduction  in  the  over- 
all noise  levels  which  are  now  the  con- 
cern of  so  many  Washington  area  resi- 
dents. Despite  all  these  public  benefits, 
no  Federal  support  of  any  kind  would 
be  involved. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  a  CAB  hear- 
ing examiner  recently  issued  an  initial 
decision  recommending  against  the  cer- 
tification of  any  of  the  applicants.  For- 
tunately, the  Board  itself  is  now  review- 
ing this  decision  and  I  am  confident  that 
it  will  be  reversed.  The  apparent  basis  for 
the  examiner's  decision  was  that  in  his 
own  opinion  the  prospects  for  a  profitable 
and  self-sustaining  helicopter  operation 
are  not  as  good  as  the  applicants  have 
contended.  I  do  not  see  how  such  a  find- 
ing can  justify  not  awarding  the  author- 
ity on  at  least  an  experimental  basis 
when  none  of  the  applicants  would  be 
eligible  for  Federal  support  and  one  has 
assured  the  Board  that  it  would  risk 
only  its  own  capital  without  support  from 
the  fixed-wing  carriers.  The  potential 
benefits  for  the  service  are  many;  if  there 
are  any  particular  interests  which  could 
be  hurt  by  the  operation  of  the  service, 
they  have  not  made  themselves  known. 
Tlie  airlines  sernng  this  area  favor  the 
proposed  helicopter  operations  and  have, 
in  fact,  formed  their  own  company  to 
compete  for  the  franchise — this  particu- 
lar applicant  iias  not.  imforttmately, 
proposed  immediate  service  to  downtown 
Baltimore.  The  traveling  public  certainlj' 
stands  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose  and  all  of  the  applicants  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  noise  abatement 
procedures.  There  are  no  presently  exist- 
ing competitive  interests  at  stake.  Under 
the  circumstances,  there  would  appear 
to  be  no  justification  for  failing  to  cer- 
tificate whichever  applicant  the  Board 
finds  most  qualified. 

The  Washington-Baltimore  area  needs 
and  verj'  much  wants  a  helicopter  shuttle 
service  linking  the  three  area  airports 
with  the  two  downtown  areas.  Congress 
has  shown  its  own  concern  by  directing 
that  a  permanent  heliport  be  established 
on  the  site  of  the  new  National  Visitor 
Center  facilities.  Now  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board,  which  has  twice  laimched  in- 
vestigations on  its  own  initiative  into  the 
need  for  a  certificated  service  here,  has. 
in  my  opinion,  the  duty  to  certificate  at 
least  on  an  experimental  basis,  which- 
ever applicant  has  shown  the  best  pros- 
pects for  an  economically  independent 
and  self-sustaining  operation.  For   the 
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Board  to  do  less  would  te 
the  promotional  and  c  ; 
sponsibilities  conferred 
by  Congress  in  the  Fed 


to  default  upon 
velopmental  re- 
upon  the  Board 
ral  Aviation  Act. 
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johnson  moveslto  rescue 
headstIrt 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS.  JR. 


OF    INDIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


REl  RESENTATIVES 


Monday,  July  22.  1968 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Sj  ?aker,  there  is  a 
miracle  hiding  in  tl  e  ghetto.  That 
miracle  is  preschool  t  -aining  for  cul- 
turally disadvantaged 
as  I  am  concerned,  it  i 
by  which  urbanized  Ar  lerica  can  avoid 
full-fledged  tragedy  a  c  ?cade  hence.  Yet 
almost  like  a  death  \  ish, 
passing. the  miracle  by.  t  )  wit: 

JoHNfidw  Moves  To  Ri  scue  Headstart 
(By  Eve  Edsi  -can) 

The  Senate  last  week  cj 
war's  most  popular  child—  •ieiid  St;irt — while 
the  White  House  repyorted  y  stood  still, 
"if    the   Senate   action   s  ands.   Head   Start 
wou!d  be  turned  over  to  t 
innovative  ingredionts  wc 
be  vv^lped  out.  Its  neediest 
children   of   the   poorest 
Indians  and  migrants — wo 
out. 

Yet  Head  Start  supporte 
for  White  House  aid  eai  y  last  week  wjis 
brushed  aside  on  the  grou  ids  that  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  didn't  i§t.ve  a  chance  of 
pa^isage. 

But  after  It  was  adoptAl  by  a  whopping 
60  tQ  29.  the  White  House  !  :tlv"ely  began  try- 
ing to  undo  the  damage,  y  Islts  were  paid  to 
key  Congressional  leaden 
overturn  the  Senate  actio 
conference. 

Actually,  if  there  had  be*  any  coordinated 
Administraticn  strategy  di  1ng  last  Wednes- 
day's hasty  Senate  deba 
compromise   might   have 


children.   As  far 
the  only  means 


America   is 


ppled  the  poverty 


e  states.  Its  most 
lid  almost  surely 
beneficiaries — the 
outheni  Negroes. 
Id  be  all  but  .shut 

s  f:ay  their  appeal 


;.    an    acceptable 
een   worked   out. 
But   the  Issues   were  so  c!  5cured   that  even 


seiis;itional  charges  agains 


gHnsr  were  uied  to  hamstr  ig  Head  Start 


in    an    effort    to 
when  it  goes  to 


a  Chicago  street 


.•\t  first  gliince.  the  Sen: 
the  Vocational  Education 
to    7e.~ult    in    nothing    m 
expected   bureaucratic  shli 

The  popular  Head  Start 
schoolers  would  be  taken  o 
flee    of   Economic    Opportifcity    (OEO)    and 
given    to    the   Office   of   Ecjieatlon,    effective 
next  July. 

But  neither  the  Office  of 
parent,   tne  Department  o 
tlon,  and  Welfare  (HEW) 
under  the  condition  whlcl 
I>osed. 

This  Is  because  Head  St 
be  channeled  through  stat 
and  the  Office  of  Educatloi 
have  the  final  power  to  d 


.9  amendment  to 
lUl  would  appear 
e    than    a    long- 


program  for  pre- 
av  from  the  Of- 


Iducatlon  nor  its 
Health,   Educa- 

fants  Head  Start 
the  Senate  im- 


plan   for  Head   Start   fund:  ig. 


rt  money  would 
school  agencies 
would  not  even 

(approve  a  state 


As   explained   by   the   ch 


Senate  amendment.  Sen.  P  ter  H.  Domlnick 
(R-Colo. ).  school  officials  "  /ould,  therefore, 
state    by    state,    be    In    cha  je    of    this    pro' 
gram 

Sen.  John  Stennls   (D-M 
applauded  the  move  to  gl 


state   educators.   He   long   I  ls   fouglit   OEO 
supported  Head  Start  proje  ts  in  Mississippi 
which  operated  outside  of  i  le  schools  to  get 
Innovative    programs   to   tl  :    poorest    Negro 
children. 


f   mover   of  the 


is.)    Immediately 
;  Head   Start  to 
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An  end  to  such  projects  Is  almost  certain 
if  the  Senate  amendment  passes.  Similarly, 
it  is  doubtful  that  states  will  give  up  funds 
for  Head  Start  projects  on  Federal  Indian 
reservations  or  for  children  of  migrants. 

Furthermore,  the  argument  that  Sen. 
Wayne  Morse  (D-Ore  )  made  In  support  of 
the  amendment  Is  strongly  contested  by  both 
OEO  and  HEW  officials.  Unlike  Morse,  they 
do  not  believe  Head  Start  is  strictly  an  edu- 
cational program  and  should  therefore  be 
in  the  Office  of  Education. 

In  a  letter  that  was  made  part  of  the 
Senate  debate.  HEW  Secretary  Wilbur  J. 
Cohen  said: 

"Head  Start  was  Imaginatively  developed 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  as 
part  of  a  broad-scale  and  coordinated  attack 
on  the  many  social  problems — nutritional, 
medical,  psychological  as  well  as  educa- 
tional— which  contribute  to  the  cycle  of 
poverty. 

"In  this  comprehensive  format.  Head  Start 
has  functioned  exceedingly  well  under  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and.  conse- 
quently, we  believe  that  its  assignment  there 
should  be   continued." 

This  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  Cohen  does  not  want  Head  Start  within 
HEW  if  it  could  be  operated  under  the  same 
flexible  guidelines  that  exist  at  OEO. 

In  fact,  both  OEO  and  HEW  are  In  £;cn- 
eral  agreement  that  Head  Start  should  be 
transferred,  either  as  an  independent  ;i{;oncy 
directly  under  the  HEW  Secretary's  super- 
vision or  as  a  component  of  the  Children's 
Bureau. 

This  was  a  principal  reason  why  Jule  M. 
Stigarman,  the  creator  iind  developer  of  Head 
Start,  left  OEO  In  April  to  become  associate 
chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau.  His  Job  is  to 
weld  together  all  health,  educational  and 
welfare  services  for  pre-school  children. 

Such  a  coordinated  attack  on  the  problems 
of  pre-schoolers,  along  with  the  continuing 
involvement  of  parents  that  has  character- 
ized Head  Start  prof^r.Tms.  has  been  a  chief 
aim  of  Secretary  Cohen.  But  the  Senate  de- 
bate did  not  focus  on  these  aspects  of  Head 
Start.  (Instead.  Morse  in  becoming  a  strong 
ally  of  Republican  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment, emphasized  how  OEO  programs  in  his 
state  have  been  beset  by  "inefficiency,  by 
waste  and  by  maladministration."  OEO 
source?  say  Morse  is  piqued  because  Congres- 
sional fund  cutbacks  forced  the  closing  of  a 
Job  Corps  center  in  Oregon. 

Sen.  Frank  J.  Lau'che  (D-Ohlo)  .said  he 
would  vote  for  the  transfer  because  he  had 
re?d  how  OEO  had  supported  a  Chicago 
street  gang  project  that  was  controlled  by 
"thugs,   thieves,   hippies,   drug  addicts." 

Southern  Democrats,  a.ngered  because  OEO 
used  discretionary  powers  to  fund  projects 
in  their  states,  found  themselves  in  the  un- 
usual position  of  giving  Head  Start  to  one 
of  their  chief  whipping  boys.  Education 
Commissioner  Harold  Howe  II,  former  en- 
forcer of  HEW  school  desegregation  policies. 

Thus,  the  Senate  vote  can  be  interpreted  as 
stemming  from  broad  antl-OEO  feeling, 
rather  than  any  considered  Judgment  of 
how  Head  Start  can  best  be  operated. 

The  Head  Start  transfer  has  not  been  the 
subject  of  hearings,  and  did  not  ccme  up  In 
the  House  when  th?  Vocational  Education 
Bill  pa:;spd. 

.Senate  coni?re.?s.  who  have  been  appointed 
to  resolve  t:->e  matter,  are  split  right  down 
the  mlddl" — nve  voted  for  the  transfer  and 
five  vctod  agiiiist  it. 

They  will  meet  with  yet-ta-be-celected 
Home  conferees.  However,  a  majority  of  the 
House  conferees  will  rcilect  the  sentiments  of 
House  'Education  and  Labor  Committee 
Cha. rman.  Carl  D.  Perkin's  iD-Ky  ). 

Perkins  Is  d<»ad  set  against  the  transfer 
'Mir  11"  'ne  is  prrrticting  how  the  batt'.e  will 
com-  cut. 
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HUD  GRANTS  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA FUNDS  DENIED  BY  CONGRESS 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    r-I.ORU)A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  22.  1968 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speakc: , 
it  was  recently  announced  that  HUD 
granted  the  Distiict  of  Columbia  $201.- 
930  in  Federal  funds  to  remove  dcbn. 
from  areas  damaged  by  the  April  riot.' 

The  House  refused  to  appropriatt 
funds  to  the  District  Goveriunent  for 
this  purpose. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  District 
Committee,  and  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee for  the  District,  .seek  to  recap- 
ture these  funds  immediately.  This  could 
be  accomplished  by  reducing  funds 
otherwise  authorized  or  appropriated  to 
the  District  Government  by  an  equal 
amount.  The  appropriations  subcommit- 
tee which  handles  HUD  funds  should 
also  take  like  action  against  HUD.  Stron? 
action  in  this  matter  is  required  to  con- 
vince Federal  agencies  that  the  House 
means  what  it  says  when  it  specifically 
denies  funds  for  a  purpose  the  House 
does  not  approve. 

The  Congress  appropriates  millions  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  directly,  and  ad- 
ditional millions  of  Federal  funds  are 
received  from  Federal  agencies  in  the 
form  of  grants  and  loans.  The  Federal 
Goveinment  itself  spends  even  more  mil- 
lions here,  mr.intaining  roadways,  park.^. 
and  public  facilitie.s.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  any  agency  of  Government  to  pro- 
vide funds  in  addition  to  those  already 
being  allocated  here,  for  purposes  spe- 
cifically denied  by  this  House. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  an 
article  from  the  Washington.  D.C.,  Eve- 
ning Star  of  July  18,  1968,  for  inclusion 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 

District  Grrs  $201,930  To  Cle.'ih  Dsep.is 

The  federal  government  today  awarded  a 
$201,930  grant  to  the  District  wlilch  will  al- 
low ccntlnuance  of  the  program  of  clearing 
away  debris  from  riot-devastated  areas. 

The  city  already  has  spent  $124,000  of  its 
own  funds,  transferred  from  a  relocation 
fund,  in  awarding  12  contracts  for  the  re- 
moval of  debris  from  about  70  buildings. 

William  N.  Drlpps.  superintendent  of  the 
city's  inspections  division,  said  today  that 
the  removal  program  "has  been  ftymied  for 
r.everal  weeks"  because  available  funds  were 
exhausted. 

The  buildlnf,s  are  being  removed  from 
along  14th  Street  NW,  7th  Street  NW,  and  H 
Street  NE.  The  District  has  received  tentative 
approval  to  pour  much  of  the  rubble  from 
the  April  riots  Into  the  Potomac  River  as 
part  of  a  landfill  to  expand  the  vite  of  the 
city'.-  sewage  treatment  plant  at  Blue  Plains. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment made  the  grant  as  well  as  .idOO.OOO 
grant  to  pay  half  the  cost  of  11  District  gov- 
crnm-''nt  internships. 

The  internship  grant  will  allow  the  city  to 
hire  promising  college  students  between  Sep- 
tember and  June  to  work  in  various  city 
government  programs. 

Shcrill  D.  Luke,  citv  director  of  program 
cooralnatlon,  said  that  the  11  students  would 
be  recommended  by  the  consortium  of  local 
universities. 
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GttN  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  22.  1968 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  now  in  the  con- 
cluding stages  of  debate  on  gun  control 
legislation,  liiese  past  few  days  have 
demon.strated  that  this  legislati.;n  is  just 
as  controver.sial  lie  re  in  the  House  as  it 
is  amone  citizens  all  acro-ss  the  country. 

In  the  8  ycais  I  have  been  in  Congress, 
no  other  subject  has  been  as  cont;  cversial 
or  generated  as  much  mail  from  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Eighth  District  of  Michigan. 
This  is  a  healthy  sign  for  .'\merica,  for 
it  is  always  good  when  large  numbers  of 
our  citizens  show  such  keen  interest  in 
any  subject  of  legislation.  But  because  so 
many  r-eonle  have  rommunicated  with 
me  in  person,  as  well  a.s  by  letter  and 
telegram,  I  want  t.j  make  clt  ar  my  views 
on  this  subject. 

It  is  worth  taking  the  time  to  look  at 
the  legislative  background  of  the  type  of 
legislation  we  arc  coiLsidering,  lor  there 
are  already  many  gun  laws  on  the  books. 
Their  context  varies  from  State  to  State. 
Forty-nine  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  now  have  laws  affecting  the 
carrying,  purcJiasing  or  owning  of  guns. 
Four  States  rco.uire  gun  registration.  Our 
State  of  Michigan  requires  that  all  hand- 
guns must  be  registered  in  a  licen.sing- 
type  procedure,  and  special  permission 
must  always  be  obtained  to  carry  a  con- 
cealed firearm.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  nearly  all  States  and  many  munici- 
palities are  currently  examining  their 
laws  and  their  ordinances.  This,  of 
course,  is  their  right  and  responsibility 
to  enact  legislation  of  this  type  on  both 
the  State  and  local  level  on  their  own 
initiative. 

The  recently  enacted  omnibus  crime 
bill  pas.sed  by  Consrcss  and  signed  into 
law  by  President  Johnson  'ncluded  a  pro- 
vision dealing  with  handguns — pistols 
and  revolvers.  It  prohibited  their  sale  by 
mailorder,  but  required  instead  that  they 
be  bought  in  person  from  licensed  deal- 
ers. In  addition,  it  prohibited  these  deal- 
ers from  srllint-  to  pensons  under  21  years 
of  age.  i>ersons  deemed  to  be  mentally  in- 
comptlcnt,  persons  disci^o.rped  from  the 
armed  scr\ices  under  other  than  honor- 
able circumstances,  an'!  persons  having 
previously  been  convicted  of  fr^ionies.  I 
.supported  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation, as  did  the  overwhtjlir.ing  me.jority 
of  the  Members  of  the  House. 

It  is  worth  notins  at  thi.s  point  that  if 
the  results  of  my  annuai  questionnaire 
arc  meaningful,  as  I  consider  them  to  be, 
then  tlie  •.ast  majority  of  the  r'sidents 
01  th;-  Eighth  District  ;il.'=o  support  this 
son  ot  legislotion.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. "Do  you  favor  legislation  prohibit- 
ing mail-order  sales  of  guns?".  63.5 
percent  of  the  more  than  12.000  who  re- 
sponded ansv.ered  "yes"  they  would  fa- 
vor siich  legislation. 

H  R.  17735.  the  fitate  Firearms  Control 
Assistance  Act  of  1963,  which  is  now  ue- 
fore  us  for  debate,  is  essentially  a  simple 
extension  of  the  law  applicable  to  hand- 
guns,   as    previously    set    forth    in    the 
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omnibus  crime  bill,  to  long  guns — that 
is,  to  rifles  and  shotgims.  Again,  it  would 
prohibit  their  sale  by  mail  order  and 
would  require  sale  by  licensed  dealers.  It 
would  prohibit  the  sale  by  licensed  deal- 
ers t.o  juveniles,  mentally  incompetents, 
narcolics  addicts,  convicted  criminals,  or 
fiigitives  Irom  justice.  I  believe  this  is  a 
reasonable  extension  of  the  law.  and  I 
support  such  a  prohibition  of  mail-order 
sales. 

Last  Friday,  however,  we  were  con- 
fronted with  amendments  to  the  bill 
which,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  have 
reouircd  the  Federal  registration  of  all 
types  of  firearms.  Further,  we  can  antic- 
ipate that  other  amendments  will  be 
ofTcred  which  will  require  the  licensing 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  all  ^;un 
owners.  I  opposed  the  amendment  which 
would  have  required  registration  of  all 
guns,  which  wa.s  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
172  to  G8. 1  txpect  also  to  oppose  any  such 
amendment  ofTcred  for  Federal  licens- 
ing. 

Proponents  of  registration  and  licens- 
ing oft  n  c  te  the  piesent  system  of  reg- 
isteiing  automobiles,  boats,  bicycles,  and 
of  licensing  fi.-hermen,  hunters  and 
drivers.  I  would  point  out  that  tliese 
re^!.st:ation  and  licen>inH;  cxampi'^s  are 
all  functions  of  local  and  State  govern- 
ments. 

It  is  at  the  State  and  local  l°vel  that 
gim  registration  and  eun  licensing  ques- 
tions should  be  deeid«d.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  support  any  Federal  a.  sump- 
tion of  all  State  law  enforcement  lespon- 
.'ibility  in  our  Nation. 

The  Fedeial  Government  has  no  polic- 
1112  capability  to  administer  and  enforce 
national  pun  reg\=tration  and  licensing 
laws,  and  I  certain'y  do  not  favor  the 
creation  of  a  national  police  force. 

In  the  final  analysis,  laws  can  be 
passed,  but  what  we  really  need  in  this 
countiT  is  a  chanee  of  heart  and  a 
change  of  mind.  We  in  the  Congress  have 
om-  responsibility.  State  Icrislators  and 
local  public  officials  have  theirs.  The 
television  indu.stry.  news  media  and 
other  entertainment  businesses  have  a 
responsibility  concerning  the  portrayal 
of  violence  as  a  way  of  life.  And  each  in- 
dividual has  his  own  responsibility  in 
the  treatment  of  all  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. 

I  do  not  believe  that  registration  and 
licensing  by  the  Feder?l  Government  will 
prevent  the  lawless  from  obtaining  gims 
any  more  than  similar  rcqtiircments  by 
some  State  governments  have  prevented 
them  from  getting  guns  in  thjse  States. 
It  has  been  suggested  to  me  tliat  a  Fed- 
eral requirement  for  registration  and  li- 
censing might  well  result  in  a  black  mar- 
ket for  guns.  I  frankly  do  not  knov,' 
whether  this  is  a  real  possibility  or  not. 
I  do  know,  however,  that  somehow, 
somewhere,  the  person  intent  upon  vio- 
lating the  law  can  manage  to  jaet  a  :',un. 
This  is  perhaps  best  demonstrated  ijy  the 
assassin  of  the  late  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  for  it  is  well  known  that  he 
was  shot  with  a  registered  gun  in  th? 
State  of  California  that  has  had  strong 
gun  laws  for  many  years.  For  all  of  these 
reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  support 
the  amendments  wh'ch  would  require 
Federal  lesistration  and  Federal  licens- 
ing; of  all  Kun  owners. 
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I  think,  as  it  was  suggested  last  Fri- 
day, that  we  should  properly  turn  our 
attention  to  legislation  calling  for  more 
severe  penalties  for  the  use  of  firearms. 
I  think  that  the  Poff  amendment  to  the 
bill  before  us,  which  was  adopted  last 
Friday  and  which  would  impose  a  man- 
datorj-  prison  term  of  1  to  10  years  for 
anyone  committing  a  Federal  felony  with 
a  gun,  is  a  good  beginning.  Any  manda- 
tory sentence  Is  always  considered  a 
harsh  penalty  but  wherever  serious 
crimes  go  unpunished,  or  whenever  sen- 
tences are  Improperly  suspended,  the  en- 
tire Nation  suffers. 

Consider,  if  you  will,  the  following 
facts: 

Crime  throughout  the  United  States, 
as  measured  by  the  FBI  crime  index,  has 
increased  88  peicent  since  1960. 

Department  of  Justice  employment  Is 
at  an  all-time  high  of  34,052  in  June 
1967. 

Department  of  Justice  spending  in 
1967  reached  S422  million.  55  percent 
more  than  1960. 

In  1967,  in  Federal  court  ca.ses.  a  de- 
crease of  11  percent  in  convictions  was 
reported,  as  compared  to  1960.  In  other 
words,  crime  is  .soaring  and  convictions 
are  decreasinR.  This  is  indefensible. 

It  .'should  aLso  be  pointed  out  that,  if 
the  present  rate  of  c.ime  continues,  rob- 
beries, assaults,  thefts,  and  rapes  will 
double  witiiin  4  years. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wi.sh  to 
.state  that  I  .support  the  ban  on  mail- 
order sales  of  both  handguns  and  long- 
guns,  which  I  believe  is  reasonable. 
However.  I  believe  that  licensing  and 
registration  should  and  can  be  best  reg- 
ulated and  administered  on  a  State  and 
local  level. 

Oiu'  real  concentration  should  be  on 
the  improvement  of  law  enforcement  at 
all  levels  of  government,  as  well  as  the 
prosecution  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
law  of  those  who  are  apprehended  com- 
mitting crimes  with  firearms  or  charged 
with  violating  State  or  local  gun  regu- 
lations. 


TESTIMONY  REGARDING   NONPRO- 
LIFERATION  TREATY 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  22.  1968 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
it  generally  .sums  up  many  of  the  points 
T  have  previously  made  to  Members  of 
ih:s  body  relative  to  the  deficiencies  of 
the  Treaty  on  Nonproliferation  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons  now  before  the  other 
body  for  its  advice  and  consent.  I  include 
•ny  testimony  on  the  treaty  given  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  that 
body  last  Thursday  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Representative  Cr.mg  Hosmer 
Before  the  Senate  FoRtiGN  Relations 
Committee     on     the     NoNPROLircr.ATioN 

TRE.'.iy.  JtTLY  17,  1968 

The  Chairman  aud  Senators,  the  purpose 
of  an  arms  control  treaty  is  to  m\ke  -i  na- 
tion more  secure  with  it  thtn  without  it. 
If  it  does  this,  it  shcald  be  accepted.  If  it 
makes    the    nation    less    secure,    it    should 
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be  rejected.  In  relation  to  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  varlou  Administration 
witnesses  have  offered  the  Committee  opin- 
ions and  conclusions  on  thi  i  Issue,  but  have 
given  you  essentially  no  fac  ual  data  to  sup- 
port them.  They  have  concl;  ded  that: 

•■NonproUferatlon  of  nui  lear  weapons  Is 
good  and  their  spread  Is  ba  ." 

"The  NPT  will  prevent  sp   ?ad." 

•■The  Treaty  will  not  dlsa  vantage  us  mili- 
tarily or  disrupt  our  alllanc*  i." 

"The  NPT  contains  effectl  e  safeguards  and 
reliable  verification  procedu  es. 

"Security  assurances  g1v(  n  won't  be  bur- 
densome." 

"The  NPT  encourages  f\  rther  arms  con- 
trol negotiations,  and  that    a  good." 

I  respectfully  suggest  thi  t  the  validity  of 
these  opinions  and  conclus  ons  be  tested  by 
a  comprehensive  examlnat  on  of  the  facts 
and  circumstances  surroul  ling  the  Treaty 
and  related  matters  before '  his  body  hastens 
to  render  Its  advice  or  give  its  consent. 

Query:  Is  Preventing  Smr^<^(i  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  a  Good  Thing  an^  Their  Spread  a 
Bad  Thing? 

This  Issue  Is  not  absolut 
gree    How  good  Is  nonprollf^ 
Is  proliferation?  And,  to  whj 

Smce  Manhattan  District 
adhered  to  a  nonprollferatlol 
tempted  to  enforce  It  by  secr^ 
slon    of    technology.    The    pc 
In   the  case  of  the  British, 


It's  one  of  de- 
ation?  How  bad 
e  hands? 
ys  the  U.S.  has 
policy  and  at- 
y  and  suppres- 
Icy  has  failed 
<jhe  Soviets,  the 


French  and  the  Red  Chinese^  Now  It  Is  to  be 
written  Into  a  treaty,  to  (e  enforced  by 
pledges,  and  by  such  verlflcal  lion  machinery 
as  the  Treaty  provides. 

As  to  the  British,  failure  o<  the  policy  was 
benign.  Not  so  as  to  the  Soviets  and  Red 
Chinese  which  has  created  trouble.  French 
capabilities  have  disrupted  N.^TO  and  other 
consequences  remain  a  questlJDn  mark. 

To  date,  proliferation  has  hot  been  good, 
but  it  has  not  been  as  bad  as  pessimists  esti- 
mated. There  has  not  been  a  niuclear  war  and 
some  observers  believe  the  nuclear  umbrella 
also  has  functioned  as  a  deterrent  to  con- 
ventional war  between  the  major  powers.  If 
so,  and  limited  to  this  context,  proliferation 
has  not  been  all  bad. 

It  appears,  'hen,  that  whether  prolifera- 
tion is  good  or  bad  depends  on  whether  a 
new  Nuclear  Club  member  plays  a  "good 
guy"  or  a  "bad  guy"  role  in  today's  scenario 
of  international  events.  Since  the  scenario 
constantly  changes  and  since  Article  X  pro- 
vides for  withdrawal  upon  a  three  months' 
notice.  I  recommend  that  the  following  safe- 
guard be  adopted: 

A  continuing  and  Independent  study  group 
be  established  to  assess  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  proliferation  in  relation  to 
constantly  changing  international  situations. 
And.  that  its  findings  be  submitted  annually 
to  the  Congress. 

Query:  Will  the  NPT  Prevent  Proliferation 
of  Nuclear  Weapons? 

This  Treaty  recognizes  two  routes  to  Nu- 
clear Club  membership,  one  where  a  nuclear 
"have-not"  nation  gets  nuclear  weapons  from 
a  nuclear  power,  and  the  other  where  a  "have- 
not"  develop  its  own  nuclear  capability. 

In  the  first  case,  neither  the  U.S..  the  U.K. 
nor  the  U.S.S.R.  are  likely  to  spread  nuclear 
weapons  to  others  In  violation  of  their  own 
self-interest.  These  are  the  only  nuclear 
"haves"  who  will  sign  the  Treaty.  Since  they 
will  not  be  spreading  nuclear  weapons  reck- 
lessly, the  NPT  gains  nothing  as  to  them. 
Prance,  who  won't  sign  probably  won't  pro- 
liferate either.  But  the  same  cannot  be  said 
of  Red  China  to  whom  circumstances  of 
world  instability  are  highly  beneficial.  The 
NPT  will  be  useless  as  to  the  two  nonslgners 
as  well.  And.  if  it  Is  useless  as  to  them,  it  Is 
also  useless  to  "have-nots"  who  choose  to 
receive  give-away  weapons. 

Insofar  as  rebtralnlng  in  excess  of  100  nu- 
clear "have-nots"  from  going  nuclear  "on 
their  own"  the  NPT  will  be  useless  as  to  the 
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OC'r  who  are  not  only  "have-not"  but  also 
are  "can  never  be"  countries  due  to  lack  of 
technical  and  financial  resources  to  go  nu- 
clear on  their  own. 

So,  what  about  the  10'";  of  "have-nots" 
who  are  "can-be's"'  Some  are  "never-be's" 
for  a  variety  of  good  reasons.  The  remainder 
"will-be"  If  ever  they  calculate  survival  de- 
pends upon  it.  since  treaty  promises  or  not. 
nations  tend  to  do  what  they  must  to  avoid 
extinction.  So,  whether  tltey  sign  or  not.  the 
Treaty  also  will  be  useless  as  to  this  category 
of  nations. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  NPT  will  be  es- 
sentially useless  to  restrain  either  more  or 
less  than  the  degree  of  nuclear  proliferation 
which  Is  inevitable.  Thus  one  wonders  at  the 
extravagant  praise  accorded  this  document. 
We  seem  to  be  addressing  the  wrong  prob- 
lem. We  should  be  calculating  what  the  world 
will  look  like  with  a  somewhat  larger  Nu- 
clear Club  and  devising  ways  to  live  with  it. 
With  or  without  the  Treaty,  the  probability 
of  continued  proliferation  Is  far  from  zero, 
therefore  I  recommend  another  safeguard : 

That  the  study  group  heretofore  suggested 
constantly  monitor  proliferation  potentiali- 
ties, identify  possible  proliferees,  and  de- 
velop contingency  plans  for  the  event  of 
proliferation.  And,  that  Its  findings  be  sub- 
mitted annually  to  the  Congress. 

Query:  Will  the  NPT  Di.tadjarttage  the  U.S. 
and  Its  Allies  or  Disrupt  Defensive  Alliances? 

Gen.  Wheeler's  testimony  on  this  point  was 
carefully  terse.  You  will  note  that  he  did  nof 
tell  you  the  NPT  Is  a  good  thing  or  that  it 
serves  the  defense  Interests  of  the  United 
States.  The  most  he  gave  you  was  an  opinion 
that  It  is  "not  Inimical  to  United  States  se- 
ctirlty  Interests."  In  contradiction.  Dr.  Robert 
Strausz-Hupe.  who  does  not  owe  his  position 
to  an  appointment  from  the  President,  stated 
that  the  Treaty's  national  security  costs  far 
exceed  Its  benefits  and  that  it  will  alienate 
our  allies.  Unlike  Wheeler.  Strausz-Hupe  fiu-- 
nlshed  you  compelling  facts  to  back  up  his 
statements  and  I  refer  you  to  them. 

F^irther,  the  Committee  should  be  aware 
of  certain  data  which  has  not  been  supplied 
by  Administration  witnesses,  but  is  pertinent 
to  the  NPT's  national  security  cost/benefit 
ratio : 

The  Soviets  realize  that  nticlear  weapons 
proliferated  to  the  third  world  might  offer 
a  small  but  independent  deterrent  to  com- 
munist Instigated  wars  of  national  liberation. 
For  example.  Cuba  or  North  Vietnam  might 
be  less  enthusiastic  about  stirring  up  trouble 
in  neighboring  countries  if  their  Intended 
victims  possessed  a  nuclear  deterrent  of  their 
own.  It  is  to  Soviet  advantage  that  such  wars 
not  be  deterred,  but  continue. 

As  to  regional  nuclear  wars.  Rand  Corpora- 
tion's James  R.  Schlessinger  has  p>olnted  out 
that  the  achievable  nuclear  capabilities  of 
the  powers  Involved  are  limited  and  pose  no 
direct  threat  to  either  the  U.S.  or  the  U.S.S.R. 
Nor  can  one  foresee  a  greater  likelihood  of  the 
superpowers  and  others  becoming  Involved 
In  a  worldwide  holocaust  if  fighting  is  done 
with  primitive  nuclear  weapons  rather  than 
with  conventional  arms.  Those  who  worry 
about  the  possible  catalytic  effect  of  regional 
wars  should  ponder  conditions  of  instability 
which  increase  their  frequency  rather  than 
weapons  with  which  they  may  be  conducted. 

The  possible  stabilizing  effect  of  Independ- 
ent nuclear  deterrents  In  certain  tlnderbox 
areas  should  not  go  unwelghed.  For  example, 
an  Indian  capability  to  threaten  atomic  re- 
taliation against  Red  China  might  have 
sobering  and  stabilizing  effects  In  that  re- 
gion. A  nuclear  capable  Japan  could  be  the 
focus  for  a  stabilizing  Far  Eastern  regional 
alliance  against  Red  aggression.  FMlllng  these 
power  vacuums  would  considerably  ease  the 
overseas  over-commitments  of  the  United 
States. 

The  NPT  surrenders  a  valuable  U.S.  option 
to  selectively  proliferate  defensive  nuclear 
systems    to    allies    In    less    than    actual    war 
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situations  If  ever  it  becomes  vital  to  the  com- 
mon security  to  do  so.  Integrated  into  the 
weapons  would  be  control  devices  which  per- 
mit them  to  fire  in  a  defensive  envlronmom 
prohibit  offensive  firing  against  another 
country  :ind  which  would  destroy  them  in  the 
event  of  tampering.  Such  control  devices  are 
within  the  present  state  of  technology.  This 
option  Is  available  merely  by  amending  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  and  offering  considerable 
opportunity  for  keeping  U.S.  forces  out  of 
future  Vletnams.  Surrendering  It  Is  a  high 
price  to  pay  for  a  treaty  which  does  not 
clearly  stand  out  from  the  euphoric  ballyhoo 
In  which  it  Is  packaged.  And.  the  price  Is  fur- 
ther escalated  by  the  fact  that  with  the  NPT's 
blanket  ban  on  nuclear  weapon  transfers 
hard  pres.«;ed  countries  may  have  to  go  nu- 
clear on  their  own  and  in  the  process  acquire 
offensii'C  as  well  as  defensive  nuclear  arsenals. 
In  short,  the  Treaty  bars  a  kind  of  prolifera- 
tion which  might  be  advantageous  and  en- 
courages a  kind  which  is  not. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Administration 
asks  you  to  surrender  this  valuable  option 
to  proliferate  selectively  and  defensively 
without  ever  having  subjected  the  proposi- 
tion to  scrutiny  by  the  Penatgon's  vaunted 
systems  analysis  procedures  to  determine  cost 
effectiveness.  Therefore  I  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing additional  s.afeguard: 

That  the  Senate  reserve  its  consent  to  the 
treaty  pending  a  full  and  complete  examina- 
tion of  the  document  made  independently 
and  impartially  to  assess  Its  cost  and  effec- 
tiveness in  relation  to  the  national  security. 
And.  if  the  Senate  nevertheless  consents,  that 
such  examination  be  made  and  updated  an- 
nually and  reported  to  the  Congress. 

Query:  Arc  the  Treaty's  Article  III  Safe- 
guards Adeqtiate? 

Thus  far  this  Committee's  record  is  totally 
barren  of  any  support  for  the  assertions  that 
this  Treaty  contains  "effective  safeguards  and 
reliable  verification  procedures."  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Treaty  contains  absolutely  no 
safeguards  or  verification  procedures  relat- 
ing to  the  promises  not  to  give  or  to  receive 
nuclear  weapons.  I  imagine  this  statement 
comes  as  a  surprise  to  many  of  you.  I  assure 
you  It  is  quite  accurate.  You  may  wonder,  as 
I  do.  why  Secretary  Rusk  or  Mr.  Foster  or  Dr. 
Seaborg  or  Gen.  Wheeler  or  other  Adminis- 
tration witnesses  have  not  bothered  to  point 
this  out  to  you. 

The  Treaty's  other  promises,  by  the  "have- 
nots  '  not  to  go  nuclear,  are  supposed  to  be 
policed  by  separate  agreements  with  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  for  the 
inspection  of  peaceful  nuclear  activities  to 
assure  that  fissionable  material  Is  not  being 
diverted  to  military  channels.  This  places  in 
Issue  the  adequacy  of  the  IAEA's  safeguards 
system  and  its  financing.  Despite  Gen. 
Wheeler's  happy  conclusion  that  IAEA  will 
provide  "effective  safeguards  and  reliable 
verification  procedures"  and  Dr.  Seaborg's 
conclusion  that  IAEA  has  "effective  safe- 
guards" in  operation  and  his  optimism  that 
it  will  not  be  "difiBcult  to  find  the  necessary 
funds"  to  finance  them,  there  are  some  dls- 
tiu-blng  facts  from  which  much  different  and 
less  rosy  conclusions  may  be  drawn.  I  invite 
this  Committee  to  look  Into  them  before  it 
advises  and  consents.  For  example: 

The  entire  IAEA  safeguards  staff  for  world- 
wide operations  consists  of  less  than  19  peo- 
ple— fewer  people  than  the  Senators  who  are 
members  of  this  Committee. 

Less  than  81  million,  closer  to  $'/2  million, 
annually  is  spent  by  the  IAEA  on  safe- 
guard;:— and  from  my  own  observation  I  can 
state  categorically  that  IAEA's  knowledge, 
skills  and  techniques  In  the  art  of  Inspection 
are  rudimentary  and  its  research  toward  im- 
provements is  essentially  nil. 

Neither  the  IAEA  Inspection  staff,  nor  any- 
one else,  for  that  matter,  has  the  remotest 
notion  of  what  constitutes  a  normal  loss  of 
uranium  or  plutonlum  in  the  industrial 
process — therefore  there  is  not  the  slightest 
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possibility  of  any  inspector  spotting  Illegal 
diversions  because  he  cant  even  l>e  told  when 
his  suspicion  should  be  aroused. 

Even  should  a  suspicion  be  aroused  for 
other  reason.  IAEA  procedures  need  never 
bring  it  to  any  one's  attention.  IAEA's  In- 
spector-General is  not  obliged  to  tell  IAEA's 
Director-General  about  it.  and  If  he  does, 
the  latter  is  under  no  obligation  to  tip  off 
anyone  else. 

Tliere  are  technological  possibilities  to 
"end  run"  the  IAEA  inspectors  and  obtain 
fissionable  material  for  weapvons  clandes- 
tinely. These  Involve  snaall  and  easily  hidden 
plants  to  obtain  U,,.  by  either  the  centrifuge 
or  the  nozzle  processes  or  by  the  development 
of  pure  fusion  explosives  which  do  not  re- 
quire fi.<;sionable  material  and  seem  not  to 
be  banned  by  the  Treaty.  Work  is  underway 
on  all  of  these  approaches  in  various  coun- 
tries at  this  very  moment. 

Like  most  other  international  organiza- 
tions IAEA  is  chronically  and  woefully  un- 
derfinanced. It  lias  trouble  collecting  its 
member  assessments  and  rocks  itlong  on  vol- 
untary contributions,  half  of  which  come 
from  the  U.S.  Its  entire  effective  budget  Is 
.tround  S12  million  annually.  Yet  first  year 
(1970)  safeguards  costs  wiil  run  over  $28 
million  and  escalate  from  there.  Unless  and 
until  this  Committee — or  someone — takes  an 
initiative  toward  establishing  an  adequate 
imanclng  system.  IAEA  safeguards  are  a 
.shame  and  a  delusion.  To  assure  this  Com- 
mittee otherwise  Is  either  wittingly  or  un- 
wittingly misleading. 

I  offer  this  Committee  three  recent  analy- 
ses of  IAEA  safeguards  costs  under  the 
Treaty,  one  by  Dr.  Theodore  B.  Taylor,  one 
by  myself,  one  by  the  Technical  Support 
Organization  of  Brookhaven  National  Lab- 
oratory, together  with  a  comparison  of  the 
;issumptlons  of  all  three  analyses  by  Ray- 
mond R.  Edwards  of  TSO  and  respectfully 
.suggest  that  they  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record. 

Tlie  obvious  safeguard  which  I  recommend 
in  light  of  the  foregoing  is: 

That  the  Senate  reserve  its  consent  to  the 
Treaty  pending  establishment  of  IAEA  safe- 
tjuards  procedures  in  wlilch  Treaty  signa- 
tories may  have  reasonable  confidence  and 
the  establishment  of  a  sound  system  for 
financing  same  on  a  continuing  basis.  And, 
that  determination  thereof  be  updated  an- 
nually and  reported  to  the  Congress. 

Query:  Do  the  "Security  Assiirances"  Given 
Non-Nuclear  Nations  Enlarge  the  United 
States'  "World  Policeman"  Role? 

You- will  note  that  Gen.  Wheeler's  direct 
testimony  carefully  skirted  this  question  as 
did  the  testimony  of  Secretary  Rusk.  Mr. 
Poster,  Chairman  Seaborg.  et  al.  Only  Under 
Secretary  Nltze  touched  It  lightly,  saying 
essentially  that  It  is  meaningless  except  to 
evidence  that  both  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
"share  the  utmost  concern  In  preventing  any 
act  or  threat  of  aggression  with  nuclear 
weapons" — whatever  that  means.  Perhaps  It 
is  meaningless  to  the  extent  that  a  nuclear 
victim  could  not  reasonably  expect  much 
concern,  let  alone  help,  from  the  Kremlin, 
and  therefore  it  should  expect  no  more  from 
the  co-declarer  In  this  case.  If  this  be  so  it 
is  a  far  cry  from  what  was  promised  by  these 
ringing  declarations: 

President  Johnson:  "The  nations  that  do 
not  seek  national  nuclear  weapons  can  be 
sure  that  if  they  need  our  strong  support 
against  some  threat  of  nuclear  blackmail 
then  they  will  have  it."  (TV  address.  Oct.  18, 
1964.)  ".  .  .  they  will  have  our  strong  sup- 
port against  threats  of  nuclear  blackmail." 
(Message  to  18-Natlon  Disarmament  Com- 
mittee. Jan.  27.  1966.) 

Secretary  McNamara:  ".  .  .  they  will  have 
our  strong  support.  ...  In  case  of  a  nuclear 
attack  by  country  A  on  country  B.  the  very 
survival  of  country  B  would  be  immediately 
at  issue  and  it  might  well  require  military  In- 
tervention by  one  of  the  great  powers  Imme- 
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diately,  without  time  for  the  negotiation  and 
discussion  In  international  forums  that  would 
otherwise  take  place."  (Testimony  to  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  March  7,  1966, 
p.  78  and  p.  88  ) 

Secretary  Rusk:  Reaffirms  President  John- 
son's declaration.  (JCAE  Hearings,  Feb.  23, 
1966,  p.  7.) 

Wm.  C.  Foster:  Reaffirms  President  John- 
son's declaration.  (JCAE  Hearings.  March  1, 
1966.  pp.  36-37.) 

If  the  security  assurance  is  not  meaning- 
less— and  either  it  is  or  it  is  not—and  Secre- 
tary Rusk's  hopes  for  some  100  non-nuclear 
signers  iire  realistic,  there  Is  a  measure  by 
which  the  added  U.S.  nuclear  Sir  Gallahad 
burden  can  be  measured:  Presently  we  have 
security  arrangements  with  about  40  coun- 
tries. The  NPT  will  extend  it  to  about  60 
more.  It  will  thus  increase  our  opportunities 
to  get  involved  in  someone  else's  troubles  by 

250''c. 

As  a  safeguard  I  suggest: 
The  Senate  advise  the  President  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  the  security  assurance 
is  meaningful  to  the  extent  that  we  will  be 
"concerned  to  the  utmost"  if  some  country 
becomes  the  victim  of  nuclear  aggression  or 
blackmail,  but  that  it  Is  meaningless  insofar 
as  rushing  to  its  rescue  Is  concerned;  and  we 
apologize  to  anybody  who  got  the  wrong  idea 
from  what  administration  spokermen  have 
said. 

Query:  The  NPT  Will  Encourage  Further 
Arms  Control  Negotiations — Is  that  Good? 
The  answer  is  good  if  it  leads  '^o  a  treaty 
enhancing  the  national  security.  The  an.swer 
is  bad  if  It  leads  to  a  treaty  which  does  not. 
The  answer  also  is  bad  if  the  U.S.  strategic 
position  is  permitted  to  deteriorate  vis-a-vis 
the  Soviet  Union  while  protracted  negotia- 
tions limp  along. 

You  will  recall  that  the  Soviet  Union  used 
the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  negotiations  as 
a  stall  while  it  upgraded  its  nuclear  capabili- 
ties by  a  long  series  of  tests,  then  quickly 
agreed  to  the  LTB  before  we  could  catch  up. 
You  must  also  be  well  aware  that  during 
the  protracted  negotiations  on  the  NPT  the 
Soviets  quadrupled  their  ICBM  force  and 
submarine  launched  missiles  and  tripled 
ihelr  deliverable  amount  of  strategic  mega- 
tonnage.  They  vastly  improved  the  quality 
of  their  nuclear  submarine  fleet  and  achieved 
an  astounding  building  rate  for  new  sub- 
marines. They  initiated  the  Fractional  Orbit- 
al Ballistic  .System  and  began  the  installation 
of  an  Antl-BalUstlc  Missile  defense  effective 
against  us  whereas  our  own  embryonic  sys- 
tem is  not  even  planned  to  cope  with  a 
Soviet  surprise  attack.  This  strategic  balance- 
upsetting  Soviet  momentum  continues  and 
accelerates  while  the  number  of  our  ICBMs 
remains  static  at  1054.  our  SAC  bomber  fleet 
has  been  cut  back,  the  Ud  on  Polaris  subma- 
rines is  still  41,  and  our  attack  submarine 
building  program  Is  geared  to  a  snail's  pace. 
Also  during  this  Interim  the  Soviet  Union 
kicked  up  a  nasty  little  war  in  the  Mideast 
and  has  been  supplying  North  Vietnam  with 
military  aid  at  the  rate  of  $1  billion  annually. 
Therefore,  as  a  further  safeguard  I  recom- 
mend: 

That  the  Senate  take  all  necessary  meas- 
ures to  insure  that  future  negotiation 
periods  are  not  utilized  by  the  Soviet  Union 
first  to  achieve  strategic  nuclear  parity  and 
second  to  achieve  superiority.  This  will  re- 
quire enhancement  of  both  our  "assured 
destruction"  systems  and  our  "damage  limi- 
tation" systems. 

CONCLt^SION 

I  respectfully  suggest  to  the  members  of 
your  honorable  body  that  the  opinions  and 
conclusions  regarding  this  Treaty  expressed 
to  you  by  the  Administration  witnesses 
come  from  the  very  people  who  sponsored 
and  negotiated  It  and  who  are  therefore  un- 
likely to  supply  you  trtily  dispassionate  tes- 
timony. A  matter  of  deep  concern  to  your 
body  should  be  the  fact  that  these  witnesses 
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largely  have  limited  their  testimony  to  opin- 
ion and  thus  your  record  to  date  Is  exceed- 
ingly sterile  of  factual  data  supporting  the 
Treaty.  And.  absent  the  latter,  I  fall  to  see 
how  you  can  safely  give  your  consent  to  the 
U<5cument. 


PAID  IN  PULL 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  22.  1968 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years. 
Don  Cantrell  was  a  liighly  respected 
member  of  tiie  press  of  Orange  County, 
Calif.  He  recently  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Casa  Grande  Dispatch,  publishing  in  the 
town  of  Casa  Grande.  Ariz. 

His  open  letter  in  memory  of  a  yoimc 
American  soldier  who  died  in  Vietnam 
was  one  of  his  finest  contributions. 

So  that  more  can  share  in  the  moving 
experience  of  perusinp  this  article,  and 
as  a  further  memorial  to  the  brave  sol- 
dier, Tom  Galvez.  I  insert  the  followinp 
"Cloud  9"  article  by  Don  Cantrell  after 
these  comments  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks in  the  Record  : 

CLOtTD  9  '^'t, 

(By  Don  Cantrell) 
( EnrroR's  Note.— This  is  an  open  letter  In 
memory  of  a  young  American  soldier  named 
Tom  Galvez  of  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.,  who  died 
In  Viet  Nam  on  May  27,  1968.) 

Dear  Tom:  Although  we  never  had  the  op- 
portunity of  meeting.  It  would  be  surprising 
how  many  times  your  face  has  passed  before 
me  while  flipping  through  back  editions  of 
the  paper. 

Less  than  two  months  have  elapsed  since 
the  Ink  dried  on  the  bold  headlines  which  an- 
nounced your  death.  And  yet  each  lime  I'm 
confronted  with  the  task  of  referring  back 
to  old  news  stories  for  background  Informa- 
tion. I  know  before  I  start  turning  the  pages 
that  your  face  will  flash  before  me  again— 
today,  tomorrow  and  In  the  many  days  to 
come.  Thus.  It  will  always  seem  like  yester- 
day, but  time  becomes  meaningless  in  the 
spirit  of  man.  because  that  lives  on  through 
eternltv. 

Yes.  we  never  had  the  opportunity  of 
meeting.  But  then  I  can't  help  but  wonder  if 
we  haven't  met  somewhere  before.  Tom? 
Could  it  have  been  Concord.  Lexington  or 
Bull  Run?  Or  maybe  It  was  No  Man's  Land. 
How  about  the  Libyan  Desert.  Normandy. 
Wake  Island  or  Corregldor?  Possibly  I'm 
thinking  of  the  Yalu  River,  Seoul  or  Pork 
Chop  Hill. 

It's  easy  to  get  them  mixed  up.  I  say  it's 
easy,  Tom,  because  they're  all  symbolic  of 
the  same  thing  in  which  you  gave  up  your 
life.  Let's  not  call  it  freedom  since  this  word 
has  been  so  abused  by  those  who.  in  Ignor- 
ance, chant  such  absurdities  as:  "Better  Red 
than  dead."  Rather,  let's  say  It's  symbolic  of 
the  spirit  of  free  men  who  have  made  a  choice 
not  to  risk  losing  their  Integrity,  nobility  and 
liberty  under  a  dictatorship.  And  this.  too.  is 
eternal  in  the  hearts  of  free  men. 

But  there's  no  mistaking  your  face,  Tom. 
I've  seen  it  too  many  times  before,  and  In  all 
those  places.  Forgotten?  How  could  anyone 
forget  them?  They  were  you  and  me.  our 
brothers  and  next  door  neighbors  and  we 
stood  united  in  the  responsibility  of  defend- 
ing free  men  from  those  who  would  enslave 
them. 

Today  tliev  call  it  communism.  And  yet  ;i 
doesn't  require  much  Intelligence  to  discover 
that  It's  nothing  more  than  a  totalitarian 
dictatorship  under  a  new  guise.  Glance 
quickly  at  those  vain  faces  and  you'll  find  a 
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striking  similarity  of  an  evil  desire  for  power 
In  the  thousands  of  faces  which  came  before 
them. 

Yes,  two  months  have  elapsed  since  I  read 
the  account  of  your  death.  Tom.  But  I  saw 
your  face  again  today.  It  came  as  I  was  de- 
parting to  Interview  a  couple  who  owned  a 
pet  dove,  which,  Ironically,  is  a  symbol  of 
peace. 

It  happened  as  I  was  getting  into  my  car 
when  I  heard  my  name  ring  out  across  the 
parking  lot 

Was  It  your  face  coming  towards  me  some 
30  yards  away? 

It  was  hard  to  tell  until  a  young  boy  about 
your  age  hurried  up  to  the  car  He  was  hold- 
ing an  air  mall  envelope,  and  seemed  ex- 
tremely anxious. 

But  he  was  courteous  as  he  handed  me  the 
letter,  asked  me  If  I  would  read  It,  then  In- 
troduced himself  as  Manuel  Oalvez  Jr..  your 
brother.  Small  wonder  that  the  face  was 
familiar.  He  knew  I  was  late  for  the  appoint- 
ment, but  he  apologized,  explaining  that  he 
had  to  return  the  letter  to  your  mother  In 
the  mornln?. 

I  nodded  and  proceeded  to  read  the  con- 
tents. It  was  ;i  letter  of  sympathy  from  Capt 
J.  H.  Birifprd  Peay  III,  one  of  the  officers  In 
your  batten'  He  related  the  fateful  day  when 
the  Viet  Cong  hammered  your  camp  with 
those  screaming  mortar  and  rocket  rounds, 
and  how  the  final  moment  came  ;is  you  were 
trapped  Inside  the  bunker. 

He  .spoke  highly  of  you.  Tom,  and  Informed 
your  mother  of  the  respect  you  had  com- 
manded from  men  in  your  battery,  and  the 
courage  you  exemplified. 

Upon  gently  folding  the  letter,  I  looked  Into 
the  face  of  your  brother  and  saw  Immense 
pride.  Real  pride,  Tom.  Nothing  could  have 
held  more  value  for  him  at  that  moment  than 
seeing  that  letter  published. 

It  would  tell  the  world  about  his  brother. 
Nay.  It  would  tell  more  than  that,  Tom.  In 
Manuel's  heart  It  would  banner  headline  the 
tremendous  love  one  brother  had  for  an- 
other. And  you  can't  buy  that  for  any  sum. 
Not  wanting  to  hear  a  negative  response, 
Manuel  asked  "How  much  will  it  cost  to  get  it 
In  the  paper;" 

I  almost  smiled  at  that,  Tom.  but  I  quickly 
erased  any  doubts  by  stating  that  It  was 
legitimate  news.  And  I  would  return  the 
letter  to  him  the  following  day. 

You  would  have  been  equally  proud  to  have 
seen  the  glory  .and  the  triumph  In  his  eyes. 
Have  we  all  not  known  such  a  face? 
How  much  would  It  cost? 
You  paid  the  full  price  for  all  of  us,  Tom. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  Include  the  editorial,  "Cardozo 
Health  Center."  in  the  Record,  and  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues'  attention. 
The  editorial  follows: 

C.\KDozo  Health  Center 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  grant 
of  $1.7-mllllon  for  a  health  clinic  to  provide 
comprehensive  care  for  20.000  residents  of 
upper  Cardozo  Is  the  mpst  solid  antlpoverty 
victory  the  city  has  had  In  months.  Just 
recently  Congress  was  told  that  a  survey  In 
Cardozo  showed  seven  of  every  ten  Infants 
suffering  from  malnutrition,  many  In  various 
stages  of  Ire.  deficiency  anemia. 

The  clinic,  the  first  stages  of  which  will 
open  in  six  months,  leave  little  to  be  desired: 
a  full-time  staff  of  20  doctors  &1  all  specialties 
whose  services  will  include  house  calls; 
regular  dental  care;  a  nonprofessional  staff 
of  neighborhood  residents;  a  board  of  direc- 
tors whose  membership  will  Include  those 
eligible  for  care  In  the  center;  an  educa- 
tional and  promotional  program  to  acquaint 
poor  families  with  the  services  available  to 
them,  and  administrative  direction  by  the 
Howard  University  College  of  Medicine  and 
the  Group  Health  Association,  as  well  as  by 
residents  of  the  urea.  It  will  be  capable  of 
handling,  as  Mayor  W.vshlngton  puts  It, 
■virtually  all  health  needs  for  the  commu- 
nity." 

How  about  one  of  these  for  Anacostla?  Or 
Shaw? 
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HUNGER  IN  AMERICA? 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

t)F    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday.  July  22.  1968 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
21.  and  several  dates  thereafter,  CBS 
television  network  ran  a  program  called 
"Hunger  in  America."  That  program 
examined  conditions  in  several  places,  in- 
cluding my  home  city  of  San  Antonio, 
Tex.  It  concluded  that  there  are  millions 
of  hungry  people  in  America,  and  that 
in  San  Antonio,  "100,000  people  are  hun- 
gry all  the  time." 

The  opening  scene  of  that  broadcast 
was  photographed  in  the  county  hos- 
pital in  San  Antonio,  and  it  showed  a 
baby  dying,  and  the  broadcaster  stated: 
This  baby  Is  dying  of  starvation.  He  Is  an 
American.  Now  he  Is  dead. 


BLACK    APAiiTHEID 


HON.  .JOHN  R.  RARICK 


CARDOZO  HEALTH  CENTER 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAHVES 

Monday.  July  22.  1968 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  has  announced 
a  grant  of  $1.7  million  to  establish  a 
health  center  to  serve  the  20.000  resi- 
dents of  Upper  Cardozo,  in  Washington. 
DC. 

A  recent  survey  revealed  that  seven 
out  of  every  10  infants  living  in  this  area 
of  Washington  suffer  from  malnutrition. 
The  clinic  will  represent  the  first  major 
step  toward  eliminating  the  health  prob- 
lems of  these  youngsters. 

The  action  to  establish  the  Cardozo 
Health  Center  was  praised  in  a  Wash- 
ington Post  editorial  of  July  9,  which  also 
briefly  described  the  medical  services  to 
be  available. 


OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  22.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mf.  Speaker,  the  new 
African  Government  of  Guinea  denies 
the  right  to  vote  to  9,000  white  inhabi- 
tants because  of  the  color  of  their  skin, 
yet  no  international  protest  is  heard.  It 
barely  made  the  news. 

One  might  expect  in  the  International 
Year  of  Human  Rights  that  the  U.N. 
would  immediately  call  a  special  session 
and  appoint  committees  to  investigate 
this  injustice  to  humanity.  But  silence 
prevails.  Neither  England,  the  U.N.  or 
our  State  Department  has  called  for  eco- 
nomic sanctions.  No  one  has  suggested 
that  Guinea  was  a  threat  to  interna- 
tional peace. 

Even  in  Rhodesia  the  black  can  vote  if 
nualified.  The  only  difference  at  a  .(glance 
is  that  in  Rhodesia  the  nonproperty 
owner  and  nonworker  do  not  qualify  to 
vote — while  in  Guinea,  the  businessmen 
and  property  owners  can  never  qualify 
because  they  are  white. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  UPI  release 
io:  July  19,  as  follows: 

Whites  B.'.rred  Pp.om  Polls  in  Guinea 
Election 

Madrid. — Nine  thousand  Inhabitants  of 
Equatorial  Guinea  will  not  be  allowed  to  vote 
when  the  Spanish  colony  Is  granted  Inde- 
pendence because  they  are  white. 

The  Spanish  foreign  ministry  In  Madrid 
confirmed  that  the  white  colonists,  mostly 
Spaniards,  will  be  barred  from  taking  part  In 
the  referendum  on  a  new  constitution. 
Independence  day  for  the  West  African  terri- 
tory of  nearly  300.000  InhabiUnts  Is  sched- 
uled for  Oct.  12. 

This  inverted  "apartheid"  will  deprive  the 
v/hite  minority,  mostly  businessmen  and 
plantation  owners,  of  any  say  In  the  running 
of  the  country. 


The  program  did  not  venture  to  say 
how  it  concluded  that  a  hundred  thou- 
sand jjeople  in  San  Antonio  are  liungry 
all  the  time,  did  not  define  what  was 
meant  by  hunger,  and  did  not  offer  much 
in  the  way  of  supporting  evidence. 

No  one  knows  who  that  dying  baby 
was,  and  CBS  did  not  interview  the  phy- 
sicians, or  show  its  medical  record.  So 
no  one  knows  what  the  actual  cause  of 
that  baby's  death  was.  and  CBS  is  not 
saying.  However,  since  then  the  man  who 
claims  to  be  the  baby's  father  says  that 
the  child  was  born  prematurely,  and  that 
he  weighed  only  2  pounds  and  12  ounces 
at  birth.  According  to  the  father,  the 
cause  of  death  was  respiratory  disease, 
and  the  medical  record  says  that  it  was 
"septicemia  due  to  meningitis  and  peri- 
tonitis due  to  prematurity." 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  creat  deal  of 
difference  between  a  baby  dyinr;  because 
of  premature  birth  and  one  dying  of 
malnutrition.  If.  in  fact,  the  child  shown 
by  CBS  died  of  malnutrition,  there  is  no 
proof  of  it;  none  was  offered  on  the  pro- 
gram and  none  has  been  offered  since. 
Under  the  circumstances.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  CBS  was  aiming  for 
drama  rather  than  accuracy. 

I  o:o  not  deny  that  there  are  people  in 
this  country  who  do  not  have  enough  to 
eat.  or  the  right  kind  of  food.  But  at  the 
same  time  I  believe  that  journalists  have 
a  responsibility  to  portray  conditions  for 
what  they  are.  not  to  exaggerate,  not  to 
generalize,  not  to  make  facile  conclu- 
sions based  on  less  than  tiny  shreds  of 
evidence. 

I  know  from  a  fact  that  cr.e  doctor  who 
was  interviewed  by  CBS  refused  to  make 
dramatic  statements:  he  was  urged  to  do 
so,  but  he  said  that  he  would  tell  the 
truth  as  he  knew  it.  His  .statements  were 
not  included  on  the  program. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  believe  that  CBS  could 
have  done  a  more  complete  task,  and 
certah"'ly  n  more  responsible  one. 

I  believe  that  my  c.oi'eagucs  wjll  be  in- 
terested in  the  results  of  one  newspa- 
per's investi.Tation  into  this  matter: 
PATneR  Disi'i  rr^  TV  Hi;n..ep.  Charce 
(By  Kemper  Dlehl) 
A  San  Antonio  Nep^ro  college  Ft'ident  who 
has  identified  himself    s  the  f.ither  of  a  dying 
baby    shown    on    the    co    troversial    CBS   TV 
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special  on  Hunger  In  America  denies  the  net- 
work's suggestion  that  the  child  died  of  mal- 
nutrition. 

The  baby  actually  was  premature  and 
weighed  only  2  pounds  and  12  ounces  at 
birth. 

The  young  parents  strenuously  deny  any 
implications  of  malnutrition  In  the  loss  of 
their  first  child.  Official  records  bear  them 
out 

Although  the  TV  show  used  the  child  to 
illustrate  what  it  claimed  were  hunger  con- 
ditions in  San  Antonio,  official  records  show 
the  child  was  born  during  what  was  gauged 
.is  the  26th  or  28th  week  of  pregnancy. 

DEATH    CAUSE 

The  infant  died  five  days  after  birth  and 
the  immediate  cause  of  death  was  listed  as 
.septicemia  due  to  meningitis  and  peritonitis 
due  to  prematurity. 

The  youthful  parents  agreed  to  talk  to  the 
Express  and  News  only  if  their  identity  was 
withheld  from  the  public. 

They  said  thtirs  was  the  Infant  whose  help- 
less physic;;!  condition  tugged  the  heart- 
.strlngs  of  people  all  over  the  world  when  the 
controversial  TX  show  was  seen  on  national 
television. 

So  widespread  v.ms  Interest  In  the  case  that 
iorelgn  newsmen  liave  searched  the  local 
couple  out  for  interviews.  A  news  team  which 
the  mother  aescrlbed  as  Swiss  took  films  of 
iicr  at  the  baby'.s  grave  at  Eastvlew  cemetery 
last  month. 

(Officials  .it  Green  Hospital  where  CBS 
ninied  scenes  in  the  premature  baby  nursery 
reported  she  was  evidently  referring  to 
■^wtdish  newsmen  who  followed  up  on  the 
>tory  here  ) 

mother  fell 

The  18-year-old  mother,  vho  was  a  student 
.It  Brackenridge  High  School  until  her  mar- 
riage last  ye.-.r.  reported  that  the  birth  oc- 
•  urred  prematurely  aftor  she  suffered  a  fall. 

She  related  that  she  had  no  jjroblem  in  ob- 
:  lining   .<ii   ;ideqiiate   diet   during   her   preg- 
nancy and  l.ad  made  one  visit  to  the  prenatal 
liiiic   at   nearby   Lincoln   Courts   before   her 
:  rouble. 

"She  was  eating  at  three  houses,"  said  her 
iiusband,  noting  that.  In  addition  to  eating 
.It  home.  5he  had  also  snacked  at  her  mother's 
liouse  ;ind  with  his  family. 

The  mother  reported  that  the  day  after  her 
fall  she  -oegin  l.'i  cxpcrierice  signs  of  trouble 
and  went  to  t:^e  outpatient  clinic  at  the 
tireen.  She  .said  she  was  told  to  go  to  the 
emergency  room,  but  found  "It  was  so 
crowded  t'.iat  I  didn't  go  :n." 

LABOR   PAINS 

That  night  she  besan  experiencing  labor 
pains  ard  ner  husband  t3ak  her  to  the  Green. 
The  baby  was  born  early  the  next  morning. 

"What  disturbs  me  Is  they  (the  TV  show) 
say  the  baby  died  of  malnutrition."  said  the 
father.  "All  I  know  is  the  nurse  told  me  he 
(Jied  of  a  respiratory  disease" 

The  young  mother  related  that  when  the 
'hild  was  two  days  old  she  had  been  at  the 
premature  nursery  and  saw  films  being  made 
if  the  child. 

"He  was  in  an  incubator  and  they  were 
aolding  him  up."  she  explained.  "I  stood 
there  until  I  got  tired  of  looking.  If  I  hadn't 
4one  down  there  I  tiuess  I  wouldn't  have 
.i-tnown  that  they  took  them." 

SAW   SHOWS 

Her  husband  related  that  he  happened  to 

Pe  watching  the  family  TV  set  the  night  the 

TBS  hunger  program  was  shown  for  the  first 

ime.  When  he  learned  the  show  was  to  be 

.epeated  he  viewed  it  again. 

The  mother  said  that  she  had  not  watched 
either  show. 

"Since  the  baby  died  and  we  wanted  it  so 
jadly.  I  really  d.da't  want  to  look  at  It,"  she 
.■iald. 

The  home  In  which  the  young  couple  lives 
ind  their  personal  appearance  serve  to  dispel 
questions  of  malnutrition  in  the  case. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

live  with  relative 

At  present  they  are  living  with  the  mater- 
nal grandmother  of  the  dead  Infant,  and  the 
young  mother's  sister.  The  grandmother  is 
employed  at  a  major  San  Antonio  store,  wlille 
the  sister  is  taking  a  oommerclal  course. 

The  home  is  small  but  well  furnished  and 
is  equipped  with  TV,  radio  and  other  ap- 
pliances. 

The  20-year-old  father  was  an  outstanding 
athlete  in  high  school  and  is  presently  at- 
tending college  while  continuing  his  athletic 
career.  He  hopes  to  go  Into  a  coaching  career. 

Officials  at  tlie  hospital  district  liave  in- 
dicated they  are  not  prepared  to  make  an 
Iron-clad  identification  of  the  young  black 
couple  as  parents  of  the  child,  but  make  it 
dear  that  hospital  records  reflect  this  to  be 
the  case. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  COUNTIES  DEBUNK 
•HUNGER.  U.S.A." 

HON.  J.  IRVING  WHALLEY 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  22.  1968 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  unan- 
imous consent.  I  insert  in  the  Record  an 
article  in  the  L.i  wistowai  Sentinel.  LcwLs- 
town.  Pa.,  concerning  the  economic 
status  of  Mifflin  and  Juniata  Counties. 
These  two  counties  are  part  of  my  12th 
Congressional  District. 
Exhalstive  Study  Fails  To  Uncover  Hunger 
CoNDmoNS — Mifflin-Juniata  Faiim  Agents 

Deblmk  "Hunger" 

Is  hunger  prevalent  In  Miffiin  and  Juniata 
Counties? 

According  to  a  questioned  nationwide 
study — it  is! 

If  you  take  .=erious  the  now-Infamous  re- 
port. "Hunger.  U.S.A.,"  we're  slowly  but 
-surely  starving  to  death. 

But  we're  not  alone,  says  the  study  made 
by  a  nrivat3  crgani2;ation  known  as  the  Citi- 
zens' Board  of  inquiry  into  Hunger  and  Mal- 
nutrition In  the  United  States. 

It  lists  256  counties  in  20  states  as  "hunger 
areas"    Involving    "desperate    situations." 

Get  this:  There  are  10  million  .Americans 
sulfermg  from  chronic  hunger  or  malnutri- 
'vton.  according  to  the  study. 

Wlien  the  report  came  out  in  April  listing 
Mifflin  County  as  among  the  .starving 
Americans,  everyone  was  flabbergasted,  to  say 
the  least. 

"Our  prides  were  hurt."  said  Mifflin 
County  Agent  Clair  D.  DeLong.  Who  ever 
thought  people  were  going  hungry  in  this 
most  affluent  area? 

But  now.  thanks  to  DeLong  and  Juniata 
County  Agent  George  L.  Settlemyer.  the 
validity  of  the  report  Is  under  serious  ques- 
tion. 

An  almost  minute  study  of  economic  con- 
ditions in  the  immediate  two-county  area 
by  the  two  .agents  has  produced  a  26-page 
booklet  entitled  "A  Response  to  'Hunger. 
U  S.A.'  " 

At  a  65-mlnute  press  conference  Thursday 
afternoon,  the  two  men  reviewed  their  per- 
gonal study  whlcii  debunked  the  "Hunger  " 
report. 

never  a  death  due  to  malnutrition 

Is  there  any  hunger  at  all  in  either  Mifflin 
or  Juniata  County  as  the  prime  result  of  lack 
of  money  to  purchase  food? 

The  two  county  agents,  during  the  course 
of  their  study,  said  Dr.  Eleanor  M.  Aurand, 
a  pediatrician,  told  them  that  in  10  years 
there  has  never  been  a  death  because  of  mal- 
nutrition. She  did  tell  them  that  deaths  did 
occur  through  improper  diets  given  by  the 
familv. 


And  the  area  pre-child  health  clinic,  a  free 
baby  clinic,  responded  that  In  thousand  of 
visits  each  year,  it  has  never  come  up  with 
a  case  of  malnutrition. 

"We  did  receive  a  report  of  a  74-year-old 
man  who  was  found  to  be  suffering  from 
malnutrition,"  DeLong  said,  "but  he  had 
gotten  the  notion  that  he  couldn't  digest 
solid  foods  and  was  living  on  liquids." 

Delong  and  Settlemyer  were  assisted  in 
their  studies  with  information  provided  by 
The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health,  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  and 
others. 

At  the  press  conference.  Uie  two  men  open- 
ly charged  the  "Hunger.  USA."  report  as 
being  erroneous  In  listing  Mifflin  and  Juniata 
Counties,  adding  "and  presumably  many 
others." 

They  further  charge  that  the  nationwide 
report  was  based  on  county  situations  that 
existed  during  the  decade  of  the  fifties  "with 
no  attempt  to  measure  changed  situations 
during  the  sixties." 

CONDEMN   figures 

The  agent^s  condemned  the  figures  released 
to  the  news  media  in  April  as  figures  "that 
are  nowhere  in  the  original  report  iind  do 
not  conform  to  the  criteria  specified  in  the 
report." 

DeLong  tind  Settlemyer  said  the  criteria  as 
used  have  little  value  in  pinpointing  hunger 
conditions,  particularly  when  applied  to 
;^mall  population  rural  counties. 

They  then  presented  "recent  facts"  :md 
other  tniormation  to  prove  that  by  the  na- 
tionwide report's  own  criteria,  both  Mifflin 
:'nd  Juniat.1  Counties  are  better  off  than  the 
national  average. 

The  local  study  did  ascertain  that  our  two 
counties  are  sllp;htly  poorer  than  the  average 
for  the  United  States  by  such  standards  as 
"per  cent  of  families  earning  under  $3,000 
annually  "  and  "Infant  mortality"  back  In 
1959.  but  that  much  has  happened  locally 
since  then. 

Both  industrial  employment  and  agricul- 
tural incomes  have  grown  dramatically  in  the 
last  decade. 

"The  income  data  used  In  the  Hunger 
U.S.A.  report  apparently  came  from  the  1960 
census  and  was  for  the  calendar  year  1959." 
DeLong  and  Settlemyer  told  the  newsmen. 

"During  1959.  the  Mifflin-Juniata  labor 
market  had  an  unemployment  rate  of  8' 2 
per  cent.  But  the  current  rate  cf  unemploy- 
ment is  under  3'/^  per  cent." 

To  better  Illustrate  how  this  region  has 
grown  farther  ;iway  from  any  encroaching 
hunger  pangs  was  the  employment  rate.  In 
1959.  our  total  employment  was  19.500.  while 
currently  it  is  24,000. 

"Since  1953  over  Sl.000.000  has  been  raised 
locally  by  the  Mifflin  County  Industrial  De- 
velopment Corporation  to  attract  new  indus- 
tries currently  employing  1.300  to  1.500  per- 
.sons."  the  agents  cxphiined.  "Juniata  County 
Industrial  Development  Commission  has  had 
similar  success  on  a  smaller  scale." 

CROSS    INCOME    T.TP 

Total  gross  farm  income  for  the  two  coun- 
ties went  from  slightly  over  $13  million  In 
1959  to  $20  million  in  1966.  hardly  a  eign  of 
hunger  even  though  the  number  of  farms 
dropped  from  1.846  to  1.542. 

Settlemyer  explained  that  .^ince  1959  the 
Juniata  Mountains  Recreation  Area  has  been 
organized  with  Cooperative  Extension  assist- 
ance. 

"This  was  followed  by  the  addition  of  more 
than  200  first  class  motel  rooms,  several  good 
restaurants,  and  the  development  of  f'.ve 
commercial  campgrounds.  In  Juniata  County 
a  public  18-holc  golf  course  was  developed 
with  Farmers  Home  Administration  assist- 
ance" Also  pointed  out  to  the  newsmen  was 
the  development  of  the  Mifflin  County  "Vouth 
Park  with  Cooperative  Extension  leadership 
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and  cooperative  community  effort  resulting 
in  a  $100.000-plU8  facility  for  the  conducting 
of  shows,  fairs,  hope,  baseball,  reunions,  etc., 
with  over  200-use  days  annually. 

A  two-county  regional  planning  comnals- 
slon  has  been  organized  and  a  planner  hired. 
And  many  local  planning  commissions  are 
functioning. 

School  districts  have  been  reorganized 
with  each  county  having  one  district  and  the 
total  taxing  capacity  of  the  county  is  behind 
every  child's  education.  A  two-county  Vo- 
Tech  school  is  presently  being  constructed 
for  occupancy  m  the  Fall. 

A  120-unlt  low  cost  Federal  Housing 
project  has  been  built  and  Is  occupied  with 
additional  units  planned.  A  similar  project 
on  a  smaller  scale  is  now  in  the  planning 
stage. 

New  water  and  sewage  facilities  are  In 
various  stages  of  completion,  and  a  multl- 
mllllon  dollar  downtown  renewal  program  is 
now  under  way 

The  Lewistown  area  recently  went  over  the 
top  on  a  $150,000  fund  drive  to  develop  a 
recreation  park  facility,  using  another  $146.- 
000  grant  out  of  the  Pennsylvania  $500  mil- 
lion conservation  and  recreation  program. 

"The  reel  story  here."  DeLong  said.  "Is 
how  far  these  rural  counties  have  come  In 
their  economic  and  social  development  and 
minimizing  the  extent  of  poverty  and  Its  ef- 
fects through  the  cooperation  of  farslghted 
community  leaders  and  various  federal,  state 
and  local  government  agencies  and  pro- 
grams." 

But,  looking  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin, 
the  DeLong-Settlemyer  report  does  stress 
that  "these  counties  are  no  Utopias,  and  such 
unemployment  as  does  exist  and  such  tem- 
porary hunger  as  may  appear  are  the  con- 
tinuing concerns  of  the  community  leaders 
and  agency  representatives." 

Both  men  Joined  In  saying  "there  are  still 
poor  people  In  Mifflin  and  Juniata  Counties. 
There  are  still  some  unemployed. 

"And  flood  protection,  recreation,  housing, 
water  and  sewage  facilities,  highways,  higher 
education  all  offer  continuing  challenges  to 
local  leadership  and  all  levels  of  government. 

"But  we  think  all  the  evidence  f>oints  to 
the  fact  that  these  counties  do  not  by  any 
stretch  of  the  Imagination  qualify  as  serious 
hunger  counties." 

DeLong  and  Settlemyer.  speaking  off-the- 
cuff,  said  the  "real  story  here  Is  what  the 
people  have  done  by  making  use  of  public 
programs  to  better  the  community." 


MAXWELL  M.   RABB 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  22.  1968 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  a  time  when  the  news 
focuses  on  the  important  negotiations 
between  the  great  powers  on  such  vital 
issues  as  war,  arms  limitation  and  space, 
we  often  overlook  the  silent  diplomacy  of 
the  cold  war. 

An  example  of  this  silent  diplomacy 
occurred  on  June  3  of  this  year  when  a 
young  American  crossed  into  West  Berlin 
after  being  released  from  an  East  Ger- 
man jail  where  he  had  been  awaiting 
trial  on  espionage  charges.  The  State 
Department  had  made  many  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  to  obtain  his  release,  but  it 
was  through  the  efforts  of  a  private  citi- 
zen, Maxwell  M.  Rabb,  a  New  York  at- 
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torney  and  the  president  of  the  U.S. 
Committee  for  Refugees,  that  the  deli- 
cate negotiations  were  carried  out  and 
the  American  was  finally  given  his  free- 
dom. 

The  full  story  of  this  incident,  and 
many  similar  incidents,  comprises  one 
of  the  most  intriguing  chapters  in  the 
annals  of  the  cold  war  diplomacy.  A  re- 
cent article  in  the  New  York  Times  tells 
this  fascinating  story,  and  I  will  include 
it  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  for  the  in- 
terest of  my  colleagues.  I  am  particular- 
ly pleased  that  the  article  relates  in  de- 
tail the  efforts  of  Mr.  Rabb  in  this  deli- 
cate area  of  East-West  relations,  because 
he  deserves  the  applause  of  all  Ameri- 
cans for  his  work  in  this  difficult  area  of 
international  diplomacy. 

Max  Rabb  was  educated  at  Harvard 
College  and  Harvard  Law  School  and 
was  admitted  to  practice  before  the  Bars 
of  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  Begin- 
ning with  his  service  as  administrative 
assistant  to  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
from  1937  to  1943  he  held  a  number  of 
important  positions  in  the  Senate  and 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
including  consultant  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate Rules  Committee,  Secretary  to  the 
Cabinet  of  the  United  States  during  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  member  of 
the  National  Citizens  Commission  on  In- 
ternational Cooperation,  and  most  re- 
cently he  was  appointed  by  President 
Johnson  to  serve  on  the  New  Presidential 
Commission  on  Income  Maintenance 
Programs. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  a  brief  biographi- 
cal summary  of  this  remarkable  man's 
life,  and  the  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  describing  his  efforts  in  obtaining 
the  release  of  American  prisoners  from 
East  Germany.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
will  enjoy  reading  this  material,  and  I 
am  equally  sure  that  we  will  be  hearing 
much  more  about  Max  Rabb  in  the 
future. 

The  summary  follows: 
Lawyer  Relates  East  German  Tie — A  New 

Yorker    Helped    Free    Seven    U.S.    Pris- 
oners 

(By  Henry  Raymont) 

At  the  crossing  point  between  East  and 
West  Berlin  on  Frledrlchstrasse,  where  West 
Berlin  tour  buses  pull  up  for  a  glimpse  Into 
the  East,  an  odd  scene  took  place  one  recent 
afternoon. 

A  bearded  young  man.  looking  somewhat 
bewildered,  escorted  by  a  stocky  Wall  Street 
lawyer  and  trailed  by  two  East  German 
security  officials,  was  greeted  on  the  Western 
side  by  a  United  States  embassy  aide. 

The  young  man  was  Ronald  V.  Wleden- 
hoeft,  30  years  old,  a  Columbia  University 
art  history  Instructor  who  20  minutes  earlier 
was  released  from  an  East  German  prison 
where  he  spent  nine  months  awaiting  trial 
on  espionage  charges.  His  rescuer  was  Max- 
well M.  Rabb.  a  lawyer  and  president  of  the 
United  States  Committee  for  Refugees,  a 
private  organization  at  20  West  40th  Street, 
New  York. 

The  quiet  crossing  at  2:21  P.M.  on  June  3 
ended  an  unusual  three-year  campaign  to 
free  seven  American  prisoners  In  East  Ger- 
many. Because  Washington  does  not  recog- 
nize East  Germany,  the  effort  was  carried  out 
through  quiet  and  informal  collaboration 
between  American  private  citizens  and  the 
two  governments. 
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DETAILS   ARE   RELATED 

Mr.  Rabb  and  others  involved  in  the  efTnrt 
related  last  week  the  details  of  the  negotia- 
tions. Indicating  the  skill,  patience  and  tac- 
ful  but  dogged  determination  required. 

In  contrast  to  past  exchanges  of  spies  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  ransom  paymen'.s 
for  Cuban  exiles  seized  by  the  Havana  re- 
gime during  the  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion  in  1961. 
no  quid  pro  quo  was  involved. 

The  campaign  was  set  In  motion  after  the 
State  Department  had  made  a  series  of  fut;> 
approaches  to  the  East  German  Government 
for  the  release  of  a  young  American.  Jolin 
Van  Altena,  22  years  old,  of  Milton  Junction. 
Wis.,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  eight  year.< 
in  January.  1965.  for  helping  E.ist  Qermais 
flee  to  West  Berlin. 

The  East  Germans  made  plain  that  the- 
would  negotiate  with  Washington  only  .: 
they  obtained  diplomatic  recognition,  a  con- 
dition unacceptable  to  the  United  States 
which  Is  still  officially  committed  to  the  re- 
unification of  Germany  on  the  basis  of  free. 
democratic  elections. 

The  State  Department  began  to  search  for 
other  channels  to  obtain  the  release  of  Mr 
Van  Altena  According  to  Mr.  Rabb,  his  in- 
volvement came  almost  by  accident. 

The  Boston-born  lawyer  had  been  a.=ked  i.v 
several  clients  to  visit  the  1965  Leipzig  Traa.' 
Fair  to  determine  whether  an  American  boy- 
cott of  the  fair  was  In  the  national  Interest. 
There  he  developed  close  personal  relation'. 
with  a  number  of  East  German  trade  offlcl;i:.s 
who  had  expressed  Interest  in  a  normaliz.i- 
tlon  of  relations. 

ENLISTED    BY    U.S.    OFFICIALS 

When  he  subsequently  went  to  Washing- 
ton to  tell  the  State  Department  that  other 
Western  nations  were  using  the  fair  to  se!: 
machinery  and  other  goods  to  the  detriment 
of  American  Industry  American  officials  asked 
whether  he  could  use  his  connections  in  Ea.sr 
Germany  to  Intercede  on  behalf  of  the  youne 
American  prisoner.  Mr.  Rabb  agreed  to  try 
and  returned  to  Leipzig  accompanied  by  h: 
wife,  Ruth. 

The  decision  to  take  along  his  wife  re- 
flected Mr.  Rabb's  conviction  that  persona, 
relationships  counted  more  in  Internationa! 
talks  than  textbooks  on  diplomacy  might  b.- 
willing  to  admit.  Two  years  later  he  repeated 
the  personal  touch  by  enlisting  the  help  ot 
his  son  Bruce,  a  26-year-old  lawyer  who  has 
Joined  his  father  in  the  Wall  Street  I.iw 
firm  of  Strook  &  Strook  &  Lavan,  In  the  ne- 
gotiations that  led  to  the  release  of  Mr. 
Wledenhoeft. 

"The  fact  that  I  returned  with  Ruth  h.id 
a  startling  effect."  he  recalled  during  an  in- 
terview. "It  seemed  to  suggest  to  the  K\si 
Germans  that  we  were  vaulting  the  diplo- 
matic wall  and  were  interested  in  them  ;- 
human  beings.  This  Immediately  created  ■ 
more  relaxed  and  friendly  atmosphere  for  the 
talks  that  were  to  follow." 

Mr.  Rabb,  an  affable  man  of  57  with  the 
ready  smUe  of  a  practical  politician.  Is  a 
former  Presidential  assistant  and  secretary 
to  the  Cabinet  under  the  Eisenhower  Ad- 
ministration and  has  held  a  number  of  inter- 
national appointments. 

From  the  outset,  the  lawyer  made  it  clear 
that  he  was  not  in  a  jxisltion  to  offer  any 
commitment  and  that  the  negotiations  had 
to  be  based  on  mutual  good  faith.  He  sug- 
gested that  East  German  willingness  to  re- 
lease American  prisoners  would  help  reduce 
cold  war  tensions  and  perhaps  ease  the  way 
to  improved  trade  relations  with  the  United 
States. 

"They  quickly  became  aware  that  the  re- 
lease of  Mr.  Van  Altena  and  the  six  other 
prisoners  that  were  to  follow  amounted  to  a 
demonstration  of  a  desire  to  normalize  rela- 
tions," Mr.  Rabb  said. 

"I  believe  that  it  is  significant  that  since 
the  first  prisoner  was  freed  more  than  two 
years  ago  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  in- 
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cidents  with  the  United  States  military  and 
a  palpable  increase  in  trade  relations,  en- 
tirely to  our  advantage." 

The  new  East  German  extension  of  transit- 
visa  and  road-toll  requirements  to  West  Ger- 
mans are  not  viewed  as  a  threat  to  the  Amer- 
ican military  presence  in  West  Berlin. 

The  lawyer  said  the  United  States  had 
exported  oranges,  coal,  textiles  and  some 
machinery  totaling  $10-mllllon.  He  charac- 
terized the  sales  as  "clearly  helping  cur  ba- 
lance-of-payments  problem." 

After  the  initial  meetings  in  Leipzig.  Mr. 
Rabb  made  four  unpubllclzed  trips  to  Berlin 
where  he  conferred  with  a  Deputy  Premier 
and  members  of  the  state  police  before  he 
obtained  the  release  of  Mr.  Van  Altena.  He 
said  he  could  not  disclose  the  names  of  the 
officials. 

TWO  BERLIN  LAWYERS 

His  command  post  was  a  West  Berlin 
hotel.  Since  there  is  no  direct  telephone 
communication  between  East  and  West  Ber- 
lin, the  arrangements  were  worked  out  by 
two  lawyers,  Jurgen  Stange  of  West  Berlin 
and  Wolfgang  Vogel  of  East  Berlin.  Mr.  Vogel 
had  participated  In  the  trade  of  Francis 
Gary  Powers,  the  American  U-2  pilot,  and 
Col."  Rudolf  Abel,  the  Soviet  spy. 

Mr.  Van  Altena  was  released  In  1966  with- 
out publicity.  By  that  time  four  other  Amer- 
icans had  been  arrested  in  East  Berlin  and 
Mr.  Rabb  agreed  to  work  for  their  freedom 
also. 

They  were:  Mary  Ellen  Battle  of  Oak 
Ridge.  Tenn.;  Moses  Reese  Herrln  of  Akron, 
Ohio;  Frederick  Matthews  of  Ellwood  City. 
Pa.,  and  William  W.  Lovett  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  first  three  were  charged  with 
having  helped  East  Germans  escape  to  the 
West;  Mr.  Lovett  was  arrested  In  connec- 
tion with  a  traffic  accident  and  on  charges 
of  carrying  a  concealed  weapon. 

Working  with  Messrs.  Stange  and  Vogel. 
the  two  Berlin  lawyers,  Mr.  Rabb  obtained 
the  release  of  the  four  in  February.  1967.  He 
had  arranged  coded  Telex  communications 
between  his  Wall  Street  Office  and  Mr.  Vogel's 
office  In  East  Berlin  to  speed  the  long  and 
complicated  negotiations. 

The  seventh  American  released  through 
Mr.  Rabb's  mediation  effort  was  Peter  T. 
Felnauer  of  Providence.  R.I.,  who  was  ar- 
rested In  October.  1966.  on  charges  of  espion- 
age for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
of  helping  East  Germans  to  flee  to  the  West. 
He  was  freed  last  month. 

Mr.  Rabb  has  received  a  personal  note  from 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  extending 
"wartn  appreciation  and  congratulations"  for 
the  effort.  The  lawyer  said  he  paid  for  all 
of  his  travels  to  Berlin  on  his  own  and  ac- 
cepted no  fees  from  the  prisoners. 


summabt  biographical  statement  of 
Maxwell  M.  Rabb 

Born.  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Education:  Harvard  College.  A.B..  1932; 
Harvard  Law  School,  LL.B..  1935;  WUberforce, 
LL.D.  (Hon.)   1957. 

Profession:  Lawyer,  admitted  to  practice 
before  the  Bars  of  Massachusetts.  New  York 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Now  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Stroock  & 
Stroock  &  Lavan. 

Career  Data  (in  addition  to  practice  of 
law)  : 

Administrative  Assistant  to  United  States 
Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  1937-1943. 

Administrative  Assistant  to  United  States 
Senator  Sinclair  Weeks.  1944. 

Lieutenant.  Atlantic  Amphibious  Com- 
mand. United  States  Navy,  during  World 
War  II. 

Legal  and  Legislative  Consultant  to  Secre- 
tary of  Navy  Forrestal.  1946. 

Consultant  to  United  States  Senate  Rules 
Committee.  1952. 

Presidential  Assistant  and  Secretary  to  the 
Cabinet  of  the  United  States.  The  White 
House.  Washington.   D.C..  January,   1953   to 
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June.  1958.  the  first  man  in  American  his- 
tory to  hold  this  post.  Also.  Associate  Coun- 
sel to  the  President. 

In  1958.  appointed  by  President  Elsenhower 
as  Chairman  of  the  American  Delegation  to 
the  10th  Conference  of  the  United  Nations 
Educational.  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organ- 
ization (UNESCO)  m  Paris. 

Member.  Executive  Committee  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  National  Commission  for  UNESCO 
(1959,  1960). 

Member.  National  Citizens  Commission  on 
International  Cooperation 

Member  of  Panel  of  Conciliators.  Interna- 
tional Centre  for  Settlement  of  Investment 
Disputes.  1967.  (Appointed  by  President 
Johnson.) 

Member.  Presidential  Commission  on  In- 
come Maintenance  Programs,  1968.  (Ap- 
pointed by  President  Johnson.) 

Director:  Warner  Bros. -Seven  Arts,  Inc., 
The  American  News  Company,  Royal  National 
Bank  of  New  York,  T^idor  Industries,  Inc., 
Westons  Shoppers  City,  Inc.,  Struthers  Wells 
Corporation,  Imodco  International.  Limited. 
Magic  Marker  Corp..  American  Corporation. 
EDP  Technology.  Inc  .  Rite  Aid  Corporation, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Inter- 
national  Airport  Hotel  System,  Inc. 

Married,  four  children. 

Office:  61  Broadway.  New  York,  NY.  10006 
HA  5-5200. 

Home:  145  Central  Park  West.  New  York, 
N.Y.  10023     SU  7-9312. 

Affiliated  with  the  following  organizations: 

Member.  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York 

President.  United  States  Committee  for 
Refugees. 

Board  of  Governors.  Hebrew  Union  College. 

President.  The  Home  Advisory  and  Service 
Council  of  New  York.  Inc. 

Vice  President.  Jewish  Publication  Society 
of  America. 

Director.  American  Friends  of  the  Alliance 
Israelite  Unlverselle. 

Director.  New  York  Board  of  Antl-Defama- 
tlon  League  of  B'nal  B'rlth. 

Member.  Advisory  Board  of  Directors  of 
Waldemar  Medical  Research  Foundation. 

Member,  Board  of  Trustees,  National  Jew- 
ish Hospital  at  Denver. 

Member,  Board  of  Directors,  NAACP  Legal 
Defense  and  Educational  Fund.  Inc. 

Member,  Board  of  Directors,  Salzburg 
Seminar  in  American  Studies. 

Member,  Board  of  Directors,  The  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  Association. 

Member.  Board  of  Overseers  for  Govern- 
ment Relations.  Brandels  University. 

Member:  The  Harvard  Club  of  New  York. 
The  Players.  New  York  City,  Pilgrims  of  the 
United  States,  The  Metropolitan  Club,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  Army  &  Navy  Club.  Washington. 
D.C..  Federal  City  Club.  Washington.  D.C.. 
National  Press  Club.  Washington,  D.C.,  Bel- 
mont Country  Club,  Belmont,  Mass. 

Decorations:  Commendatore.  Order  of 
Merit  of  Republic  of  Italy. 
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should  not  be  allowed  to  intermingle. 
This  was  done  to  combat  monopoly  and 
because  of  the  fear  that  companies  own- 
ing banks  could  possibly  ball  themselves 
out  of  financial  trouble  through  loans 
from  the  bank  to  the  detriment  of  the 
bank's  depositors.  In  1956  the  Bank 
Holding  Act  was  pa.ssed  to  curb  excesses 
of  bank  holding  companies,  which  might 
otherwise  by  the  device  of  holding  com- 
panies evade  the  1933  law. 

However,  several  exemptions  to  the 
act  of  1956  were  made.  All  but  two  of 
these  exemptions  were  eliminated  in 
1966. 

Legislation  I  have  pending — H.R. 
232 — would  do  away  with  the  remaining 
two  exemptions  to  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956;  the  one  bank  hold- 
ing provision  and  the  provisions  exempt- 
ing labor  organizations. 

The  two  remaining  exemptions  to  the 
Bank  Holding  Act  have  left  enormous 
loopholes  in  the  law  which  must  be  cor- 
rected. Under  the  one  bank  exemption 
a  holding  coi^any  need  not  register  with 
the  :^cderal  Reserve  System  unless  it 
owns  25  perceno  or  more  of  two  banks. 
As  a  result  of  thjls  exemption,  corporate 
giants  are  now  "entering  the  banking 
field.  On  July  2.'  1968,  a  giant  trading 
stamp  company  teached  agreement  to 
acquire  a  $322  mijlion  bank  in  Con- 
necticut. Several  qfctier  leading  corpora- 
tions and  organizations  have  long  owned 
banks  and  so  hav^Mabor  organizations. 

The  largest  banM  in  the  country.  It 
has  been  reported,  are  giving  thought  to 
setting  up  one  bank  holding  company 
operations.  This  trend  toward  banking 
conglomerates  should  be  stopped  in  the 
interest  of  protecting  the  funds  of  the 
depositors  and  against  monopolies.  This 
principle  was  adopted  by  Congress  in 
1933  and  It  is  a  sound  one. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  con- 
sistently called  for  the  elimination  of 
these  exemptions.  Chairman  William 
McChesney  Martin  testified  that  "exist- 
ing provisions  of  law  have  proved  entirely 
inadequate  to  deal  with  the  special  prob- 
lems created  by  bank  holding  com- 
panies." 

I  feel  my  legislation,  H.R.  232,  would 
insure  the  principle  adopted  in  1933  that 
joint  banking  and  nonbanklng  busi- 
nesses are  not  In  the  public  interest. 


EXEMPTIONS    TO    BANK    HOLDING 
ACT  MUST  BE  ELIMINATED 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CENNETT 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  22,  1968 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  dis- 
turbing to  read  reports  recently  that 
joint  banking  and  nonbanklng  businesses 
are  being  set  up  with  increasing  fre- 
quency. 

When  our  present  system  of  dual  bank- 
ing was  set  up  in  1933,  it  was  decided 
that  banking  and  nonbanklng  activities 


MRS.  HAGOOD  BOSTICK  DIES 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

OP    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  22,  1968 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Thursday  death  claimed  a  very  promi- 
nent South  Carolinian.  Mrs.  Hagood 
Bostick,  of  Columbia. 

This  untimely  passing  of  one  of  the 
loveliest  and  most  gracious  ladies  It  has 
ever  been  my  privilege  to  know  has 
come  as  a  profound  shock  to  her  many 
friends  and  is  a  great  loss  to  all  citizens 
of  South  Carolina,  especially  those  in 
Richland  Count>. 

Mrs.  Bostick  was  a  librarian  by  pro- 
fession. She  was  a  public-spirited  citizen 
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without  equal  by  choice.  I  will  always 
remember  her  as  a  person  who  was  ever 
willing  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  any- 
one, no  matter  how  great  or  small  their 
station  in  life. 

Her  accomplishments  were  so  many 
and  her  talents  so  varied  that  it  would 
be  presumptuous  of  me  to  even  attempt 
to  list  them.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  notice 
of  her  passing  together  with  a  very 
beautiful  and  moving  tribute  to  her 
memory  by  Mr.  H.  Harrison  Jenkins,  as 
follows: 

[Prom  the  Columbia   (S.C.)    State.  July  19, 

1968) 

Mrs.  H.\cood  Bostick  Dre.s 

Mrs.  Hagood  Bostick.  for  many  years  a 
leader  and  patron  In  the  cultural  and  educa- 
tional life  of  Columbia  and  of  the  state, 
died  early  Thursday.  She  had  been  critically 
injured  in  an  automobile  accident  on  July  5. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  this  afternoon  at 
5  o'clock  in  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  of 
which  shq  was  a  member.  Interment  will  be 
in  Trinity  churchyard. 

Mr.>;  Bostick  had  been  Richland  Coimty 
librarian  since  1928  As  an  officer  and  a 
member  of  the  St.\te  Library  Board,  she  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  In  the  mission  of  extend- 
ing public  free  libraries  and  their  educational 
services  throughout  South  Carolina.  She  had 
a  leadership  role  in  encouraging  legislation 
which  became  the  basts  of  the  spread  and 
Improvement  of  library  functions  over  the 
state. 

In  the  community  of  Columbia,  Mrs.  Bos- 
tick lent  her  leadership  and  support  to  prac- 
tically every  ma]or  endeavor  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  art.s.  Including  the  Town 
Theater,  the  Columbia  Museum  of  Art  and 
the  Historic  Columbia  Foundation. 

Under  her  direction,  the  Richland  County 
Llbrajy  was  developed  from  an  institution 
having  only  16.000  volumes  to  one  which  now 
has  225.953  in  its  main  city  library  and  its 
four  branches,  Waverly,  Cooper.  St.  Andrew's 
and  E.istovcr.  At  the  time  Mrs.  Bostick  be- 
came librarian  the  library's  annual  circula- 
tion was  60.000  volumes.  Today  that  circu- 
lation is  more  than  a  million  voliunes.  One  of 
the  modern  services  of  the  library  is  the 
Bookmobile,  which  makes  books  available  in 
rural  areas. 

During  her  long  administration,  Mrs.  Bos- 
tick .saw  the  library  move  successively  from 
modest  quarters  to  the  modern  structure 
which  houses  it  today  at  Sumter  and  Wash- 
ington Streets.  She  also  played  a  leading 
part  in  the  effort  which  lead  to  the  provi- 
sion of  a  large  new  headquarters,  now  being 
constructed  at  Senate  and  Bull  Streets,  for 
the  State  Library  Board. 

The  American  Library  Assn.  appointed 
Mrs.  Bostick  .as  special  membership  chairman 
for  South  Carolina. 

For  more  than  30  years  she  served  as  sec- 
retary of  the  Columbia  Stage  Society,  the 
parent  body  for  the  Town  Theater.  In  the 
same  period  she  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  the  theater,  a  post  she  still  held  at  the 
time  of  her  death.  In  Its  early  years,  Mrs. 
Bostick  accepted  roles  in  the  theater's  pro- 
ductions and  her  interest  In  its  ongoing  con- 
tinued through  her  lifetime. 

She  was  a  founding  member  and  patron 
of  the  Historic  Columbia  Foundation  and  its 
restoration  of  the  Anlsley  Hall  house,  de- 
signed by  Robert  Mills.  She  served  In  an 
advisory  capacity  on  various  committees  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Bostick  boxwood  gar- 
dens and  the  restoration  of  the  Hampton- 
Preston  house. 

From  1958  through  1960.  Mrs.  Bostick  was 
a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Columbia 
Museum  of  Art 

One  of  her  engrossing  Interests  was  the 
Columbia  Kennel  Club.  She  was  Its  treas- 
urer at  the  time  of  her  death,  and  formerly 
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was  president.  The  club  sponsors  a  large 
annual  dog  show  and  In  this  Mrs.  Bostick 
was  always  a  guiding  figure. 

She  was  recognized  nationally  as  an  au- 
thority on  dog  breeding  and  dog  Judging 
and  often  served  as  a  judge  at  shows  sanc- 
tioned by  the  American  Kennel  Club.  She 
was  an  authority  on  cocker  spaniels  and 
raised  them  at  her  home,  "Dogwood,"  on  the 
H.ampton  property  on  the  outskirts  of 
Columbia. 

When  Columbia's  new  private  school, 
Hammond  Academy,  was  organized,  she  was 
one  of  its  founders  and  benefactors  and 
served  on  Its  Board  of  Trustees. 

Few  major  endeavors  for  the  advancement 
of  Columbia  and  Richland  County  failed  to 
enlist  the  leadership  talents  and  the  niate- 
rlal  support  of  Mrs.  Bostick. 

In  recent  years,  she  even  found  time  to 
conduct  a  discussion  of  books  and  library 
services  on  WIS-radlo. 

Mrs.  Bostick  attended  Converse  College 
and  studied  library  science  at  Emory  Univer- 
sity, Atlanta,  and  the  University  of  South 
Carolina. 

She  was  a  former  president  of  the  Players 
Club,  a  member  of  the  Drama  Club,  the  As- 
sembly and  a  former  president  of  the  Junior 
League. 

The  former  Lucy  Hampton.  Mrs.  Bostick 
was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Prank  Hamp- 
ton and  Gertrude  Gonz.iles  Hampton.  She 
was  a  grand   niece  of   Gen.   VVadc  Hampton. 

She  descended,  on  her  mother's  side,  from 
the  family  out  of  which  was  founded  The 
State  newspaper.  Her  mother  weis  the  sister 
of  the  three  Gonzales  brothers  who  estab- 
lished the  newspaper  February  18.  1891.  TTie 
brothers  were  the  late  N.  G.  Ambrose  and 
William  Elliott  Gonzales. 

Mrs.  Bostick  was  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  State-Record  Co..  which 
publishes  The  State  and  The  Columbia 
Record,  and  entertained  a  deep  Interest  In 
the  newspapers  and  their  institutional 
responsibility. 

Surviving  are  her  husband.  Hagood  Bos- 
tick: a  sister.  Mrs.  Victor  B.  Barrlnger  of 
Richmond.  Va.:  three  brothers.  Frank  Hamp 
ton,  Harry  R.  E.  Hampton  and  Ambrose  O. 
Hampton,  all  of  Columbia,  and  a  number  of 
nieces  and  nephews. 

Pallbearers  will  be  McKeever  Wlllcox  of 
Darlington.  Paul  B.  Barrlnger  II  of  Weldon, 
N.C..  Ben  R.  Morris  of  Atlanta.  Dr.  Ambrose 
G.  Hampton  Jr.,  A.  McConnell  Faucctte  and 
Klrkman  Finlay,  Jr..  of  Columbia. 

For  those  who  desire,  memorials  can  be 
forwarded  to  the  Carolina  Children's  Home. 

[From  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  Record, 

July  19,  1968] 

I  Shall   Always  Remember  Miss  LtJcT 

(By  H.  Harrison  Jenkins) 

Always  there  will  be  the  glowering,  des- 
pondent men  among  us — sack-cloth  and 
ashes  wallers — who  moan  that  we  are  noth- 
ing, handfuls  of  breathing  dust  soon  to  dust 
returning.  In  their  moments  of  great  despair, 
these  groaning  prophets  avow,  as  did  Thomas 
Wolfe,  that  men  are  "ciphers." 

"Naked  and  alone  we  came  Into  exile," 
wrote  the  lonely  Gulliver  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina hills.  "In  her  dark  womb  we  did  not 
know  our  mother's  face;  from  the  prison  of 
her  flesh  we  come  Into  the  unspeakable  and 
uncommunlcable  prison  of  this  earth." 

Aimlessly,  the  dark  prophets  like  Wolfe 
wander  the  earth,  searching  for  "a  stone,  a 
leaf,  an  unfound  door,"  doomed  like  the 
legendary  Wandering  Jew  to  be  forever  a 
stranger  and  alone. 

There  are  more  blissful  prophets — men  like 
Walt  Whitman  who  can  listen  to  a  learned 
astronomer  In  a  steaming  lecture  room,  dron- 
ing big  facts  about  a  great  universe:  to  leave 
the  astronomical  figures  about  the  vastness 
of  the  universe  and  the  littleness  of  man: 
to  look  up  at  the  night-stars  and  watch  the 
stars  as  they  look  down;  and  know  that  man. 
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each  man,  each  woman.  Is  an  Important  In- 
dividual in  the  sight  of  a  loving  God. 

We  are  not  strangers  among  strangers — un- 
less we  ourselves  decide  that  we  shall  be  so. 
We  are  friends  among  friends  and  the  small 
words  and  passing  acts  are  of  everlasting 
consequence.  We  are  never  alone:  even  unto 
the  grave  and  beyond. 

Say  I  this  today  because  friends  are  bury- 
ing a  friend,  Mrs.  Hagood  Bostick  In  the  Caro- 
lina soil  she  cherished  and  among  the  Caro- 
lina friends  (living  and  dead),  who  are  as 
countless  as  the  red  grains  of  midlands'  sand. 

She  will  be  today  and  tomorrow  and  forever 
to  me  as  she  was  yesterday  and  the  vanished 
years  before:  Miss  Lucy.  And  I  shall  never 
pass  the  northeast  corner  of  Washington  and 
Sumter  Streets  without  knowing  that  the 
ghost  of  Miss  Lucy  graces  the  Richland  Coun- 
ty Library  she  loved,  fostered  and  nurtured. 

I  remember  Miss  Lucy  several  decades  ago, 
when  I  was  a  very  young  Columbian,  not 
yet  bursting  past  the  magical  age  of  12.  In 
those  days,  girls  were  an  infernal  nuisance 
who  got  in  the  way  of  baseball,  football  or 
basketball  games  at  the  Sumter  Street  Y,  the 
city's  playgrounds  and  the  schools'  and 
churches'  gymnasiums. 

Girls  were  silly  creatures  who  wanted  to 
entice  young  men  into  foolish  games  when 
instead,  a  young  man  would  rather  try  to 
arch  a  basketball  under  the  ijw-ceilinged 
basketball  court  at  Trinity,  or  swat  a  soft- 
ball  out  of  Valley  Park  and  across  Green 
Street 

Between  times,  there  were  books.  Books 
and  more  books.  Only  four  were  allowed  at  a 
time:  and  four  could  be  read,  easily,  in  a 
day.  So,  In  the  "upstairs"  library  for  chil- 
dren, I  wore  out  dozens  of  paper-cards,  read- 
ing and  reading.  I  was  no  Wolfe,  insanely 
devouring  print  with  a  ravening  appetite. 

Reading  was  Just  plain  fun  and  sustenance 
for  imaginative  Journeys  through  Stone  Age 
adventures.  West  Point  cadethood,  athletic 
triumphs,  excursions  with  the  knights  of  the 
Round  Table  to  save  fair  ladles  and  defeat 
even  Saracen  warriors. 

Except  that,  on  a  summer's  day,  I  found 
that  I'd  read  everything  in  the  upstairs  li- 
brary. I  remember  that  the  librarian  there 
asked:  "Everything?"  And  I  answered,  "Yes, 
everything  except  the  sissy  girls'  books."  What 
red-blooded  Carolina  boy  would  want  to  read 
stories  of  young  ladles?  When  the  librarian 
checked  hither  and  you  finding  Indeed  that 
I'd  read  everything  of  Interest  to  a  young 
boy,  she  .said:   "Let's  go  see  Miss  Lucy." 

I  followed  her  downstairs  and  listened  to 
the  conference  as  the  upstairs  librarian  con- 
ferred with  the  great  Voice  of  Authority, 
Miss  Lucy.  And  I  waited,  wondering  whether 
the  immense  treasure- hoard  of  the  "down- 
stairs library''  would  be  opened  for  me. 

Miss  Lucy  turned  and  her  voice  did  not 
shake  me  with  thunder,  as  I  thought  it 
might.  It  was  soft  and  her  eyes  sparkled 
(they  always,  always  did  when  she  talked). 
She  said,  "You  may  check  out  books  from 
downstairs,  but  I  must  approve  every  bix)k 
you  take  out." 

At  that  moment.  Miss  Lucy  with  queenly 
grace  had  given  me  the  key  to  a  cave  filled 
with  treasure  and  like  Tom  Sawyer  or  Huck 
Finn,  I  was  ready  to  pick  up  the  rich  Jewels. 
I  wandered  among  the  stacks,  selecting  one 
of  Elliott  White  Springs'  stories  of  the  air 
battles  of  World  War  I,  a  medieval  novel  and 
a  book  entitled  "J'Accuse." 

I  carried  them  back  to  Miss  Lucy  for  ap- 
proval ind  was  stunned  to  see  her  frown  as 
she  looked  at  "J'Accuse."  (I  had  skimmed 
through  It  to  discover  it  was  a  story  of  World 
War  I.)  Only  as  I  grew  into  adulthood  and 
learned  something  of  the  French  language 
did  I  fully  understand  why  she  paused  over 
"J'Accuse." 

She  skimmed  through  the  book,  stamped  It 
and  dismissed  me  with  a  benediction  quite 
befitting  Bishop  Henry  Phillips. 
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A  small  boy  and  an  understanding  li- 
brarian That's  all  the  story  Is.  Yet  had  she 
sternly  chased  me  back  upstairs  to  the  ex- 
hausted children's  books,  what  lightning 
stroke  would  have  splintered  my  spirit!  She 
did  not.  And  among  the  thousands  and  thou- 
.sands  of  people  I've  met  and  millions  of 
experiences  I've  had,  I  have  never  forgotten 
Miss   Lucy's   graceful    understanding. 

When  I  carried  my  10-year-old  son  down 
to  the  Cooper  library  a  few  weeks  ago,  we 
found  he'd  misplaced  his  card.  So.  I  decided 
I'd  Just  get  a  card  for  myself  and  check 
out  books  on  Mozart.  Beethoven  and  King 
Arthur  for  him. 

The  application  required  a  reference. 
"Who."  I  thought,  "should  I  give?"  Remem- 
bering the  sparkling  eyes  of  a  gentle  lady 
of  Carolina,  knowing  tliat  she  would  enjoy 
the  choice,  I  wrote:   "Mrs.  Hagood  Bostick." 

I  am  glad  that  I  did.  However,  I  was  al- 
most compelled  to  write  not  her  full  married 
name,  but  simply  that  name  by  which  I 
.sliall  always  know  and  remember  her:  "Miss 
Lucy  " 


WINNECONNE  CELEBRATES 
SECESSION  DAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  22.  1968 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  revisiting  the  village  of  Winneconne, 
that  delightful  community  and  vacation 
spot  which  last  year  experienced  the 
specter  that  every  small  city  dreads — 
being  left  off  the  official  map  of  the  State. 

A  year  ago  the  very  talented  citizens 
of  Winneconne  staged  a  war  of  seces- 
sion; as  the  president  of  their  chamber 
of  commerce,  Mrs.  'Vera  Kitchin,  had 
declared: 

Fishermen  could  not  know  where  to  fish, 
industry  could  not  know  where  to  relo- 
cate .... 

The  occasion  yesterday  was  the  first 
anniversary  of  Winneconne's  secession. 
Hundreds  of  people  gathered  on  a  beau- 
tiful July  Sunday  to  mark  this  auspi- 
cious event.  I  want  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  by  inserting  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  proclamation  read  yester- 
day by  Mrs.  Vera  Kitchen: 
Proclamation  of  Declaration  for  the  Cele- 
bration OF  THE  Dedication  of  the  Win- 
neconne Nation 

Approximately  four  and  a  half  score  plus 
seven  years  ago,  our  Fathers  brought  forth  on 
this  continent  a  New  Village,  conceived  in 
Liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  Proposition  that 
.ill  men  are  created  Equal,  with  some  more 
Equal  than  others. 

Approximately  one-tenth  and  6  months 
ago.  our  State  Fathers,  through  hapless  hap- 
penstance, threatened  our  Liberty,  our 
Equality,  our  Fraternity  pnd  our  Paternity, 
undermining  our  Pride  and  the  Bulwarks 
■A  our  Economy,  by  leaving  the  sacred  name 
ind  location  of  Winneconne  completely  off 
rhe  Official  State  of  Wisconsin  Highway 
Maps. 

We  became  known  nationally  as  "The  For- 
gotten Village  of  Winneconne." 

Thus  did  we  become  engaged  In  a  Great 
•nil  War.  testing  whether  This  Village,  or 
•ny  other  village,  so  conceived  and  so  dedi- 
jted.  can  long  endure. 

We  are  met  on  the  Great  Battlefield  of 
That   War,   not   to  dedicate,   not   to  conse- 
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crate,  not  to  vindicate,  not  to  abdicate,  not 
to  contemplate,  not  to  consummate,  nor  to 
hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  Winneconne 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Foroe  that  struggled 
here  have  consecrated  it  f.ir  above  our  poor 
powers  to  add  or  detract,  divide  or  multiply. 

We  are  met  here  rather  to  celebrate  the 
Victory  that  is  ours  To  wave  again  the  Proud 
Flag  of  the  Sovereign  State  of  Winneconne. 
To  honor  the  brave  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren who  fought  here. 

The  World  will  little  note,  nor  long  re- 
member what  we  say  here,  but  It  can  never 
forget  what  we  did  here.  Now  it  is  for  us  to 
be  here  dedicated  to  the  Great  Task  remain- 
ing before  us.  To  stand  firm  in  our  resolu- 
tion that  the  Great  Battle  of  Winneconne 
has  not  been  fought  in  vain.  That  our  ring- 
ing battle  cry— "Keep  Winneconne  on  the 
Map  "  shall  ring  In  our  hearts  forever. 

Therefore  we — James  Coughlln,  President 
of  the  Sovereign  State  of  Winneconne.  Vera 
Kitchen,  Prime  Minister  and  Custodian  of 
Vera's  Kitchen  Kablnet;  William  Schlapman, 
Secretary  of  State  for  all  Activities;  the  many 
stalwart  princes  and  princesses  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  the  ever  ready  and  re- 
liable citizens  of  our  great  state  ...  do  here 
pledge  ourselves  to  struggle  tirelessly  in  all 
activities  pertinent  to  the  First  Anniversary 
Celebration  of  Winneconne  Secession  Day  .  .  . 
and  we  do  solemnly  swear  that  This  Village 
shall  have  a  New  Birth  of  Freedom  .  .  .  and 
that  the  Government  of  Winneconne,  for 
Winneconne  and  by  Winneconne,  shall  not 
perish  from  The  Map. 


DEDICATION  OF  REGIONAL  CI"VIL 
DEFENSE  CENTER  AT  MAYNARD, 
MASS. 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  22.  1968 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. I  include  therein  my  remarks,  in 
part,  at  the  dedication  of  the  Federal  Re- 
cional  Civil  Defense  Center,  Maynard, 
Mass,,  In  my  district  on  June  10.  1968. 

This  was  a  very  significant  event  and 
was  arranged  and  conducted  by  my 
esteemed  friend  and  outstanding  pub- 
lic official,  Hon.  Laurie  Cormier,  head  of 
the  regional  civil  defense  office.  It  was 
attended  by  many  dignitaries  from  the 
Washington  office,  the  armed  services, 
leaders  of  various  other  government  de- 
partments, and  officials  and  leaders,  of 
l(^al.  State,  and  Federal  governments. 

The  exercises  were  very  impressive 
and  will  long  be  remembered  by  those 
in  attendance,  since  they  were  brilliantly 
conducted  by  Director  Cormier,  and  the 
Ijrogram  was  extremely  interesting,  in- 
fomiatlve.  and  inspirational. 

I  want  to  laud  and  thank  Director 
Cormier,  and  his  staff,  and  the  leaders 
and  officials  of  the  Washington  office, 
and  all  those  who  participated  in  the 
dedicator^'  exercise. 

It  was  indeed  a  pleasure,  a  great  hon- 
or and  ix  real  privilege  to  be  present  at 
this  very  meaningful  event  and  I  am 
thankful  to  Director  Cormier  and  the 
Department  for  the  opportunity  to  at- 
tend and  make  the  piincipal  address. 
The  remarks  follow: 
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Remarks,  in  Part,  of  Congressman   Philip 

J.  Philbin  at  Dedication  of  Federal  Re- 
gional   Civil    Defense   Center,    Maynard, 

Mass.,  June  10,  1968 

I  am  very  thanlcful  to  my  dear  and  very 
distinguished  friend,  the  outstitnding  head 
of  Civil  Defense  in  this  region,  the  Hon. 
Laurie  Cormier,  for  his  kind  invitation  to 
Join  you  on  this  very  significant  day 

We  proudly  meet  here  to  dedicate  this 
splendid  new  protective  facility  lor  Civil 
Defense. 

We  meet  in  the  shadow  of  the  shock  and 
.sorrow  of  the  incredible  events  of  hist  week, 
during  which  the  life  of  a  dear  friend,  es- 
teemed, outstanding,  national  and  world 
leader.  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  was  snuffed 
out  by  the  bullets  of  an  assassin. 

As  we  seek  the  elusive  answer  to  this 
ghastly  tragedy,  and  the  truly  irreparable 
and  great  loss  our  hatlon  and  the  world  has 
suffered,  our  hearts  and  cur  prayers  go  out 
to  his  stricken,  bereaved  family,  and  we  Join 
tlaem  in  mourning  one  of  our  greatest  lead- 
ers, of  whom  we  are  all  so  proud. 

Senator  Kennedy  was  very  much  Interested 
in  Civil  Defense,  because  he  realized  full 
well  the  importance  of  being  prepared  for 
any  eventuality,  and  the  mandate  to  leave 
nothing  undone  to  save  and  preserve  the 
lives  of  as  many  of  our  fellow  citizens  and 
people  as  possible  in  the  event  of  enemy 
attacks  upon  this  country,  which  I  do  not 
believe  will  happen,  and  God  forbid.  But  we 
must  be  fully  prepared  at  all  times. 

This  Is  Indeed  a  great  work,  and  In  the 
urgent  public  interest  it  must  go  on  until 
we  are  totally  assured  of  complete  security. 

Fortunately,  we  have  exceptionally  able, 
distinguished  leadership  handling  this  ac- 
tivity in  our  region.  Mayor  Cormier  is  not 
only  extremely  able,  but  highly  experienced 
and  successful  In  public  affairs.  Under  his 
leadership,  and  with  the  assistance  of  those 
serving  with  him,  and  effective  support  from 
Washington,  we  are  assured  of  the  most  far- 
sighted,  efficient  management  and  direction 
of  this  great  Imperative  work,  and  this  won- 
derful center  and  facility. 

The  Washington  office  of  Civil  Defense  Is 
also  very  ably  led,  and  ably  staffed,  so  that 
we  can  be  proud  and  confident  of  continued, 
effective  operation  and  leadership  of  this 
vital  work. 

The  basic  functions  of  warning  and  advis- 
ing the  people,  rounding  out  the  shelter 
program,  being  ready  to  move  when  preven- 
tive or  remedial  measures  are  essential,  keep- 
ing fit  and  ready  at  all  times  in  the  Interest 
of  national  defense,  security  and  recovery, 
preparedness  and  other  well-thought-out 
functions  of  the  program  are  objectives  long 
approved  by  the  American  people,  which  we 
are  proud  to  be  associated  with,  and  which 
we  are  Indeed  pleased  and  honored  to  reaf- 
firm here  today. 

As  we  all  know,  we  are  living  In  a  very 
dangerous  world,  and  we  must  all  be  keenly 
aware  of  that  fact. 

We  cannot  take  chances  with  the  lives, 
health  and  well-being  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. We  can  not  and  must  not  underestimate 
the  power,  strength  or  possible  designs  of 
potential  enemies. 

Recent  experience  proves  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  what  we  are  facing,  and 
what  we  can  expect  In  the  world  and  In  the 
country 

After  long-continued  attempts  and  efforts, 
we  are  now  engaged  in  peace  conferences  at 
Paris  to  try  to  end  the  fighting  in  Vietnam, 
and  establish  peace  In  the  world  at  the 
earliest  possible  time.  We  strive  and  pray 
for  good  results  In   these  endeavors. 

However,  regardless  of  these  efforts,  we 
cannot  let  down  our  guard  for  one  moment. 
We  must  be  determined  and  prepared  to 
protect  this  nation  against  violence  and  dis- 
orders at  home,  and  maintain  law  and  order 
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In  this  country,  and  we  must  be  sure,  above 
all,  that  we  have  the  strength,  the  power  and 
the  wtu  to  defend  ourselves,  our  shores,  our 
homes,  ovir  people  and  our  freedoms  at  all 
times,  and  under  every  conceivable  circum- 
stance. 

To  do  less  than  that  would  be  to  misin- 
terpret the  conditions  and  threats  that  exist 
around  us  in  the  country  and  the  world, 
and  we  must  make  sure,  as  we  move  Into 
higher  levels  of  prosperity  for  all.  and  the 
enrichment  of  freedoms  for  all,  regardless 
of  race,  class  or  creed,  that  we  secure  and 
protect  this  country,  and  all  Its  communi- 
ties, as  best  we  can  from  the  hazards  of  war 
or  subversion,  disorders  and  violence. 


This  nation  and  lt6  free  Institutions  are 
the  greatest  hope  of  civilization 

The  facility  we  so  proudly  dedicate  here 
today  Is  a  vital  part  of  our  protective  sys- 
tem. Let  us  make  It  truly  meaningful.  In 
terms  of  efficient  performance  and  concrete 
results.  In  fulfilling  its  great  mission  of  pro- 
tecting human  life 

And  let  us  at  all  times  make  It  clear  to 
those  who  harbor  objectives  of  aggression, 
who  are  striving  to  weaken  and  destroy 
freedom  In  the  world,  and  in  this  country, 
that  our  nation  Intends  to  protect  Itself  at 
all  cost,  to  preserve  the  great  heritage  of 
freedom  that  Is  ours,  and  to  move  forward 


to  greater  heights  of  security,  ordered,  free 
government,  and  better  opportunities  and 
better  conditions,  better  prospects  for  all  of 
our  people. 

And  let  vis  hope  and  pray  that  the  efToris 
we  are  now  making  to  stop  the  fighting  and 
establish  enduring  peace  In  Vietnam  and  the 
world  will  soon  be  crowned  with  success. 

Heartiest  congratulations  to  our  great  Civil 
Defense  organization,  and  to  you.  Mayor 
Cromler,  and  your  staff.  May  this  nne  facil- 
ity and  all  Its  counterparts  always  look  out 
over  communities,  a  nation  .md  a  world 
where  there  Is  lasting  peace. 

Thank  you  for  the  high  privilege  and  hon- 
or of  being  with  you  today. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rziesrfaf/,  July  23,  1968 


The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

Rev  John  H.  Blakemore.  Fairfax 
Methodist  Church,  Fairfax.  Va.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father, 
as  we  face  the  responsibilities"  of  another 
day  we  would  pray  with  the  Psalmist  of 
old.  "Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God. 
and  put  a  new  and  right  spirit  within 
me.  "  Cleanse  anew  our  motives  and  our 
goals  that  we  shall  not  swerve  in  our 
loyalty  for  that  which  is  highest  and 
best. 

Even  as  men  of  faith  in  all  ages  have 
looked  up  to  Tliee  for  strength  beyond 
our  human  capacity,  so  we  pray  that 
Thou  Shalt  renew  our  lives  by  the  re- 
plenishing of  Thy  spirit. 

Especially  we  pray  that  Thou  wouldst 
give  these  Thy  servants  the  assurance  of 
Thy  favor  and  divinely  undergird  their 
highest  aims  and  purposes.  We  pray  in 
Christ's  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title: 

S.  6.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Initial  stage  of  the  Oahe  unit.  James 
division.  Missouri  River  Basin  project.  South 
Dakota,  and  for  other  purposes. 


PUBLIC    WORKS    AND    ATOMIC    EN- 
ERGY APPROPRIATIONS,  1969 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker  s 
table  the  bill  iH.R.  17903)  making  ap- 
propriations for  public  works  for  water 
and  power  resources  development,  in- 
cluding certain  civil  functions  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Panama  Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Atlantic- 
Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal  Study  Com- 
mission, the  Deleware  River  Basin  Com- 
mission, Interstate  Commission  on  the 
Potomac  River  Basin,  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority,  the  Water  Resources 
Council,  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 


30,  1969,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Kirwan, 
EviNS  of  Tennessee,  Boland,  Whitten, 
Morris  of  New  Mexico.  Mahon,  Rhodes 
of  Arizona,  Davis  of  Wisconsin.  Robi- 
soN,  and  Bow. 


THE  TAX-DODGING  FOUNDATIONS 
SHOULD  BE  CONDEMNED  BY 
BOTH  MAJOR  POLITICAL  PARTIES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ^'entleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
ciunbent  upon  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican Parties  to  oppose  the  use  of  pri- 
vately controlled,  tax  exempt  founda- 
tions for  purposes  of  tax  dodging.  Today, 
we  are  confronted  with  a  serious  prob- 
lem because  many  of  our  wealthy  people 
escape  Federal  and  State  estate  taxes  by 
leaving  their  fortunes  to  their  personal 
foundations  while  the  average  American 
carries  an  increasingly  heavy  tax  burden. 
This  also  enables  a  few  individuals  to 
control  ever  increasing  tax  exempt 
wealth. 

The  trend  to  shift  the  wealth  of  Amer- 
ica's richest  families  into  their  tax  ex- 
empt foundations  and  charitable  trusts 
lepresents  a  gigantic  loophole  in  our  tax 
laws. 

We  exclude,  of  course,  the  following 
types  of  exempt  organizations,  among 
others:  religious  organizations;  hospi- 
tals; educational  institutions;  charitable 
organizations,  which  are  supported  in 
whole  or  part  by  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernmental units,  or  primarily  by  contri- 
butions from  the  general  public;  frater- 
nal organizations,  and  so  forth. 


PEACE  DEMONSTRATORS  AND 
PEACE  CANDIDATES  AID  AGGRES- 
SION 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  lo 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  never  before 
in  world  history  have  peace  demonstra- 
tors served  the  cause  of  aggression  and 
war  as  effectively  as  those  recently  con- 
ducted in  the  United  States.  Never  before 
have  candidates  for  office  and  high  office 
holders  served  the  cause  of  aggression 
and  war  so  effectively  as  some  here  in 
the  United  States  when  they  could  have 
promoted  unity  and  peace. 

E^fents  in  Czechoslovakia  point  to  dis- 
unity behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Recent 
student  demonstrations  In  Warsaw  Indi- 
cate a  disenchantment  with  the  Commu- 
nist heirarchy.  There  is  widespread  un- 
rest reported  In  East  Germany.  Rumania, 
Hungary,  and  Yugoslavia  as  well  as  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  Poland.  All  reports 
from  Red  China  indicate  that  Mao  Tse- 
tung  is  in  trouble  and  there  is  wide- 
spread disillusionment  with  his  brand  of 
communism.  North  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nists agreed  to  the  Paris  peace  talks  only 
because  of  disunity  In  the  Communist 
world  and  because  of  the  effectiveness  of 
American  airpower  in  North  Vietnam 
and  defeat  of  Communist  aggression  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  too  late  for  the 
candidates  for  President  to  unite  behind 
our  foreign  policy  and  to  show  unity  in 
the  face  of  aggression.  It  is  not  too  late 
for  the  American  people  to  unite  and  ex- 
ploit the  dissension,  distrust,  and  rivalry 
in  the  Communist  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  may  offer  the 
greatest  hope  for  world  peace  and  the 
cause  of  freedom  that  has  presented  Itself 
in  modern  times.  Men  everj-where  want 
to  be  free  as  compared  to  Commimist 
tyranny  and  enslavement.  It  seems  that 
just  when  Commimist  solidarity  is  falling 
apart,  peaceniks  and  demonstrators  and. 
yes,  candidates  here  in  the  United  States 
come  to  the  rescue  of  aggression  and  thus 
promote  escalation  of  the  war  and  thwart 
the  cause  of  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
promote  peace  through  imlty  here  at 
home. 
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AMENDING  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  to  an- 
nounce to  the  Members,  and  to  solicit 
their  support,  of  a  bill  I  am  inti-oducing 
today  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  trade 
or  business  deduction  allowable  with  re- 
spect to  ti-avel  by  automobile. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  would  provide  that 
the  Secretai-y  or  his  delegate  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  which  shall  provide 
that  in  lieu  of  allowing  the  taxpayer  a 
deduction  b.^sed  on  his  actual  expenses 
of  travel  by  automobile,  the  taxpayer — 
at  his  election — shall  be  allowed  a  de- 
duction based  on  a  rate  per  mile  of 
travel  by  automobile  comparable  to  the 
mileage  allowance  provided  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  under  section  17  of  the 
act  of  July  28,  1966. 

This  has  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion as  an  inequity  for  other  Govern- 
ment functionaries  who  must  travel.  I 
believe  it  is  in  the  interest  of  equity  and 
justice,  and  I  recommend  its  support  by 
the  Members  of  Congress. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  COAST  GUARD.  COMMITTEE 
ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES. TO  SIT  TODAY  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Coast  Guard  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  may  sit  dur- 
ing general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  SECRETARY  OF  DE- 
FENSE TO  PROVIDE  CERTAIN 
SER"VICES  TO  BOY  SCOUTS  OF 
AMERICA 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iH.R.  15268)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  lend 
certain  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  equip- 
ment and  provide  certain  services  to  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  use  in  the 
1969  National  Jamboree,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  for  its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H  R  15268 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  is  hereby  authorized, 
under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe. 


to  lend  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  a  cor- 
poration created  under  the  Act  of  June  15, 
1916,  for  the  use  and  accommodation  of  ap- 
proximately forty  thousand  Scouts  and  offi- 
cials who  are  U)  attend  the  Seventh  National 
Jiimboree  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  to 
t>e  held  at  Farragut  State  Park.  Idaho,  dur- 
ing July  1969.  such  tents,  cots,  blankets,  com- 
missary equipment,  refrigerators,  vehicles, 
and  other  equipment  and  services  as  may  be 
necessary  or  v;sclul  to  the  extent  tliat  Items 
are  in  stock  and  available  and  their  itjsue  will 
not  Jeopardize  the  national  defense  program. 

il3)  bucli  equipment  is  authorized  to  he 
delivered  at  such  time  prior  to  the  holding 
of  such  Jamboree  and  to  be  returned  at  such 
time  after  the  close  of  such  Jamboree,  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  National  Council.  Boy  Scouts 
of  America.  No  expense  shall  be  incurred  by 
the  United  States  Government  lor  the  de- 
livery and  return  of  :;uch  equipment,  and 
tlie  Boy  Scouts  ol  America  shall  pay  for  the 
cost  o:  the  actual  rehabilitation  and  repair, 
or  replacement  of  such  equipment. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  before  deliv- 
ering tuch  property,  shall  take  from  the  Boy 
ScDutB  of  America  a  good  and  sufficient  bond 
for  the  safe  return  of  such  property  In  good 
order  and  condition,  and  the  whole  without 
expense  to  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2  The  Secretary  ol  Defense  is  hereby 
authorized,  under  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  to  provide  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  in  support  of  the  encampment  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (ai  of  t!ie  first  -sec- 
tion of  this  Act.  such  communlcauon.  medi- 
c.vl.  engineering,  protectne.  and  other  logis- 
lical  services  as  may  be  necessary  or  useful 
to  the  extent  that  such  services  are  avail- 
able and  the  providing  of  them  will  not 
Jeopardize  the  national  defense  program. 

Sec.  3.  Each  department  of  the  Federal 
Government  Is  hereby  authorized  under  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  thereof  to  assist  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  In  the  carrying  out  and  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  plans  for  the  encampment 
referred  to  in 'subsection  (a)  of  tiie  first 
section  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  15268 
is  a  bill  to  lend  certain  equipment  to 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  use  in  the 
1969  National  Jamboree. 

The  equipment  this  bill  authorizes  to 
be  loaned  would  include  tents,  cots, 
blankets,  commissary  equipment,  refrig- 
erators, vehicles,  and  such  other  equip- 
ment and  services  as  may  be  necessary 
or  useful. 

Services  to  be  provided  would  include 
communication,  medical,  engineering, 
and  protective,  all  of  which  were  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  previous  enactments 
for  similar  support  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
and  Girl  Scouts.  In  addition,  under  the 
language  "other  equipment '  and  "other 
logistical  services  as  may  be  necessary 
or  useful"  in  such  previous  enactments, 
the  following  types  of  support  have  been 
furnished  on  a  nonreimbursable  basis: 

First.  Specialized  equipment  for  ad- 
ministrative support,  and  the  operation 
of  such  equipment: 

Second.  Personnel  for  security,  ac- 
counting, and  organizational  mainte- 
nance of  the  equipment  loaned; 

Third.  Administrative  support  person- 
nel such  as  supervisors,  medical  and  den- 
tal technicians,  military  police  and 
bandsmen;  and 

Fourth.  Temporary  duty  and  per  diem 
costs  of  the  foregoing  support  person- 
nel as  authorized  by  law. 

The  National  Council.  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  would   be   required   to  give  a 


good  and  sufficient  bond  for  the  safe  re- 
turn of  the  property  in  good  order  and 
condition,  without  expense  to  the  U.S. 
Government. 

This  bin  is  Identical  to  the  many  bills 
that  we  have  passed  previously  for  both 
the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Girl  Scouts  In 
connection  with  their  National  Jam- 
borees. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  in  support  of  H.R.  15268  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  It'nd  cer- 
tain Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  equip- 
ment and  to  provide  certain  services  to 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  use  in  the 
1969  National  Jamboree. 

Two  years  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to 
handle  on  the  House  floor  a  similar  bill 
relating  to  the  International  Boy  Scout 
Jamboree,  which  al.so  was  held  at  Far- 
ragut State  Park.  Idaho. 

This  is  an  excellent  program  for  an 
excellent  organization  that  does  so  much 
to  help  train  our  leaders  of  tomorrow  for 
responsibility  and  service  above  self.  I 
commend  my  colleagues  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Seivlces  for  reporting  out 
this  measure  and  I  strongly  urge  its 
adoption. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
.sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


STATE  FIREARMS  CONTROL  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  I  H.R.  17735)  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  bet- 
ter control  of  the  interstate  traffic  In 
firearms. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H  R.  17735.  \i'lth 
Mr.  Rodney  of  New  York  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Before  rising  on 
Friday,  July  19,  1968.  the  Committee  had 
agreed  that  the  remainder  of  the  bill 
would  be  considered  as  read  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point.  Are  there 
any  further  amendments? 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MB.    M'CLORY 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McClort:  On 
page  27  after  line  10.  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  Chapter  44  of  title  18.  tmited 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting  alter 
section  923  the  following  new  section: 

'■■§923A.  State  Permit  Systems;  Federal 
Gun  Licenses. 
•■  "(a)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  which 
States  or  political  subdivisions  of  States 
have  enacted  or  adopted  adequate  permit 
bvstems  for  the  possession  of  firearms  and 
shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  the 
names  of  such  States  and  political  subdi- 
visions. 
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^all  Issue  a  Ped- 
elRhteen   years 
an  of: 

lent  of  Identl- 

permlt   or   birth 

|nlted  States,   a 

lereof; 


"  '(b)  An  adequate  permlf  system  shall  In- 
clude provision  for: 

•'•(1)  Identification  of  ttte  permit  holder 
appearing  on  the  permit,  ncludlng  name, 
address,   age.  and  signature  or  photograph: 

"'(2)  prohibition  on  Issu  nee  of  a  permit 
to  a  person  who,  by  reason  Oi  criminal  record, 
age,  mental  condition,  alcol  ollsm,  drug  ad- 
diction or  previous  violation:  of  firearms  laws 
cannot  be  relied  uixjn  to  pc  sess  or  use  flre- 
arma  safely  and  responsibly: 

"  '(3)  means  of  Investlgat  3n  of  applicants 
for  permits  to  determine  th(  Ir  eligibility  un- 
der subparagraph  (2).  Inch  ding  filing  with 
the  Issuing  agency  a  compli  te  set  of  finger- 
prints and  a  recent  photogri  ph  of  the  appli- 
cant: and 

"'(4»  prohibition  of  poi  session  of  fire- 
arms or  ammunition  by  ny  person  who 
has  not  been  Issued  such  a   Permit. 

•'•(c)  After  September  1,  1970,  It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell  or  otherwise 
transfer  any  firearm  or  am  nunltlon  to  any 
person  (other  than  a  lU  »nsed  Importer, 
licensed  manufacturer  or  licensed  dealer) 
unless: 

"  ■(  1 )  the  sale  or  transfer  s  not  prohibited 
by  any  other  provision  of  I  Us  chapter:  and 

"'(2)   the     purchaser     oi     transferee     ex- 
hibits   a  Valid    permit    Issi^d    to    him    by    a 
State  or  political  subdlvlslc 
quate   permit   system,   or 
transferee   exhibits   a   vallc 
cense  Issued  In  accordance^ 
(d)  and  (e) . 

"'(di    A  licensed  dealer 
eral   gun   license   to  a  perso 
of  age  or  over  uptjn  presenta^ 

"'(1)   a  valid  odBclal  docf 
flcatlon    (such    as   driver's 
certificate)    Issued    by   the 
State  or  political  subdivision  i_ 

"  '(2)  a  statement  signed  iy  the  person  In 
a  form  to  be  prescribed  by  tufc  Secretary,  that 
he  Is  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over,  that  he 
has  never  been  committed  to  an  Institution 
by  a  court  of  the  United  States  or  a  court  of 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  on 
the  ground  '•hat  he  was  an  alcoholic,  a  nar- 
cotics addict,  or  mentally  Incompetent,  that 
he  Is  not  under  Indictment,  has  not  been 
convicted  in  any  court  of  a  crime  punishable 
by  Imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one 
year.  Is  not  a  fugitive  from  Justice,  and  Is 
not  otherwise  prohibited  by  any  provision  of 
Federal,  State,  or  local  law  from  possessing 
firearms  and  ammunition:  such  statement 
may  Include  such  additional  Information  re- 
garding the  applicant.  Including  without 
limitation,  birth  date  and  place,  sex.  height, 
weight,  eye  and  hair  color,  and  present  and 
previous  residences  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe. 

"'(3)  a  statement.  In  a  form  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  and  dated  within 
six  months  and  signed  by  the  chief  law  en- 
forcement officer  (or  Ills  delegate)  of  the 
locality  of  residence  of  the  person,  that  to 
the  best  of  that  officer's  icnowledge  the  person 
Is  not  under  Indictment,  has  not  been  con- 
victed in  any  court  of  a  crime  punishable 
by  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one 
year.  Is  not  a  fugitive  from  Justice,  and  Is 
not  otherwise  prohibited  by  any  provision  of 
Federal,  State,  or  local  law  from  posseeelng 
firearms  and  ammunition; 

•'  '(4)  a  complete  set  of  such  person's  fin- 
gerprints obtained  In  a  manner  prescribed  by 
regulation  by  the  Secretary,  and  a  photo- 
graph reaeonably  identifying  the  person;  and 

"'(5)  a  fee  of  $1  payable  to  the  issuing 
dealer. 

"'(e)  Federal  gun  licenses  shall  be  issued 
in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
and  shall  be  valid  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
five  years.  A  dealer  shall  maintain  a  record 
of  all  licenses  issued  by  him  as  p>art  of  the 
records  required  to  be  maintained  by  section 
923(d)  of  this  chapter,  and  shall  forward 
to  the  Secretary  the  documents  described  In 
subparagraphs  (d)  (2)  and  (4). 


"'(f)  Any  person  denied  a  Federal  gun 
license  under  subsection  (d)  may  apply  di- 
rectly to  the  Secretary.  In  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  regulation  of  the  Secretary,  for 
the  Issuance  of  a  Federal  gun  license. 

"'(g)  Unless  otherwise  prohibited  by  this 
chapter,  a  licensed  Importer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer or  licensed  dealer  may  ship  a  fire- 
arm or  ammultlon  to  a  person  (other  than 
a  licensed  importer,  licensed  manufacturer  or 
licensed  dealer)  only  If  the  importer,  manu- 
facturer or  dealer  confirms  that  the  pur- 
chaser has  been  issued  a  valid  permit  pur- 
suant to  an  adequate  permit  system  or  a 
Federal  gun  license,  and  notes  the  number 
of  such  permit  or  license  in  the  records  re- 
quired to  be  kept  by  section  923(d)  of  this 
chapter. 

"  (h)  After  September  1.  1971,  no  person 
may  possess  a  firearm  or  ammunition  with- 
out having  either  a  valid  State  or  local  per- 
mit (If  he  Is  a  resident  of  a  State  or  locality 
having  an  adequate  permit  system)  or  a  Fed- 
eral gun  license  (If  he  is  not  such  a  resi- 
dent) :  Proi'tded.  however.  That  nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
temporary  and  lawful  recreational  use  of 
firearms  in  the  presence  and  under  the  su- 
pervision of  a  person  who  has  been  Issued  an 
adequate  State  or  Icwal  permit  or  a  Federal 
gun  license. 

"  '(1)  Determinations  of  adequate  permit 
systems  under  this  section  and  denials  by  the 
Secretary  of  Federal  gun  licenses  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  5. 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  but  actions  of 
the  Secretary  shall  be  reviewable  de  novo 
pursuant  to  chapter  7,  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  in  an  action  Instituted  by  any  person, 
State  or  political  subdivision  adversely 
affected. 

•'  '(J)  A  Federal  gun  license  shall  be  deemed 
revolted  and  shall  be  delivered  Immediately 
to  the  Secretary  If  the  person  to  whom  It 
has  been  Issued  subsequently  Is  placed  under 
indictment,  is  convicted  in  any  court  of  a 
crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a  term 
exceeding  one  year,  becomes  a  fugitive  from 
Justice,  is  committed  to  an  institution  by 
any  court  on  the  ground  that  he  is  an  alco- 
holic, a  narcotics  addict,  or  mental  incom- 
p)etent,  or  otherwise  is  prohibited  by  any 
provision  of  Federal.  State,  or  local  law  from 
possessing  firearms  and  ammunition,  and  It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  whose  li- 
cense is  revoked  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  willfully  to  fail  to 
deliver  his  license  to  the  Secretary. 

'■'(k)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
willfully  to  convey  or  otherwise  furnish  to 
another  person  a  Federal  gun  license  which 
may  have  been  Issued  to  himself,  or  to  a  third 
person,  in  order  to  evade  or  obstruct  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  knowingly 
and  willfully  make  a  false  statement  or  rep- 
resentation In  connection  with  any  applica- 
tion for  a  Federal   gun   license.' 

"Sec.  3.  The  analysis  of  chapter  44  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing Immediately  after  '923.  Licensing.',  the 
following: 

•  '§  923A.  State  Permit  Systems;  Federal  Gun 
Licenses' 

"Sec.  4.  The  following  sections  of  chapter 
44  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  Renumber  'Sec. 
3'  on  line  12,  page  32  as  'Sec.  5.'  Renumber 
Sec,  4'  on  line  15,  page  32  as  Sec.  6.'  Renum- 
ber   Sec.  5'  on  line  14.  page  22.  as    Sec.  7.'" 

Mr.  McCLORY  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record.  I  will  ex- 
plain the  same  In  the  course  of  my  re- 
marks. I  have  circularized  the  Members 
with  reference  to  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

cBy  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clory  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  of- 
fering this  amendment,  I  believe  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  make  this  a  much 
stronger  bill.  The  measure  already  pro- 
vides for  the  licensing  of  importers, 
manufacturers  and  dealers  In  firearms 
who  are  the  only  persons  who  are  thus 
authorized  to  engage  in  businesses  relat- 
ing to  firearms.  The  bill  limits  the  right 
of  a  person  to  transfer  or  receive  guns 
which  move  In  Interstate  commerce.  But 
there  Is  no  limitation  on  the  part  of  In- 
dividuals to  transfer  or  to  receive  a 
firearm  within  a  single  State. 

What  this  amendment  accomplLshes  Is 
to  establish  a  national  policy  to  the  effect 
that  the  States  should  provide  for  the 
licensing  of  gunowners.  A  number  of 
States  have  already  taken  appropriate 
legislative  action  in  this  direction.  The 
significance  of  this  step  is  self-evident. 
We  want  firearms  to  be  possessed  and 
used  only  by  those  persons  who  are  re- 
sponsible individuals.  In  other  words,  we 
want  to  declare  as  a  matter  of  national 
policy  that  firearms  should  not  be  in  the 
hands  of  juveniles,  narcotic  addicts, 
alcoholics,  criminals,  or  other  unfit  per- 
sons. Accordingly,  the  measure  sets  forth 
standards  which  we  believe  the  State  laws 
should  meet  In  providing  for  the  licens- 
ing of  legitimate  gunowners.  Some  of 
these  standards  which  the  State  system 
or  other  local  political  subdivisions 
should  establish  Include: 

First.  Identification  of  the  licensee  or 
permit  holder  by  age,  address,  signature 
and  photograph. 

Second.  Restrictions  on  issuance  of 
permits  to  unfit  persons. 

Third.  A  requirement  for  the  finger- 
printing and  photographing  of  the  appli- 
cant and  a  prohibition  against  a  trans- 
fer of  a  firearm  except  to  another  person 
who  has  a  valid  permit. 

Persons  residing  in  States  which  have 
not  enacted  such  statutes  by  September 
1,  1970  would  thereafter  be  subject  to 
provisions  of  a  Federal  law  with  com- 
parable standards.  Licenses  or  permits 
granted  under  the  Federal  law  at  that 
time  would  be  available  through  licensed 
dealers  or  through  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  upon  payment  of  a  $1  fee  which 
when  issued  would  be  valid  for  5  years. 
These  are  the  essential  provisions  of  this 
amendment. 

I  made  the  text  of  this  amendment 
available  to  both  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority committee  staffs  several  days  ago. 
In  addition,  I  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  last  Wednesday  the  text 
of  this  amendment  and  an  explanation 
of  its  provisions. 

Let  me  say  most  gun  owners  who  have 
communicated  with  me.  including  many 
who  have  identified  themselves  as  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Rifle  Association, 
have  indicated  their  support  of  legisla- 
tion requiring  the  licensing  of  gim  own- 
ers. That  is  precisely  what  this  amend- 
ment seeks  to  accomplish.  Let  me  state 
further,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
amendment  which  requires  the  identifi- 
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cation  of  any  firearms  or  which  would 
limit  the  number  or  types  of  firearms 
which  a  licensed  gun  owner  could  pur- 
chase or  own,  nor  does  the  amendment 
lestrlct  in  any  way  the  right  of  a  gun 
owner  to  sell  or  transfer  a  firearm  ex- 
cept that  he  must  transfer  It  to  a  person 
who  possesses  a  permit  to  own  a  gun. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  even  persons 
who  may  not  favor  the  pi-ohlbition 
against  the  Interstate  or  mail-order  sales 
of  guns  would,  nevertheless,  want  to  sup- 
port this  amendment  which  would  mere- 
ly give  assuiance  that  tho.se  who  pur- 
chase or  possess  guns  are  responsible 
individuals.  In  essence,  that  is  all  that 
this  amendment  does.  While  it  reposes 
authority  for  carrying  out  this  policy  in 
the  State  legislatures  or  other  political 
subdivision — as  it  should — it  provides 
nevertheless,  that  if  a  State  falls  to  as- 
sume this  measm-e  of  responsibility  by 
September  1,  1970  we  are  not  going  to 
let  the  national  policy  fall  because  of 
any  such  State  Inaction. 

Any  p>erson  who  claims  that  he  Is  pri- 
marily interested  in  preventing  arms 
from  reaching  the  hands  of  the  criminal 
or  Irresponsible  or  unfit  elements  .n  our 
society  should  find  this  amendment  the 
best  and  most  complete  answer  to  ful- 
filling his  position. 

I  urge  overwhelming  support  of  the 
House  membership  for  this  amendment. 

The  Members  know  if  they  have  seen 
their  mail  this  morning  that  they  re- 
ceived a  communication  which  quoted 
from  a  joint  statement  made  by  several 
arms  manufacturers  of  the  country  with 
regard  to  this  subject.  I  believe  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  arms  manu- 
facturers themselves  recognize  that  there 
Is  an  individual  responsibility  involved 
In  the  possession  of  guns,  and  that  they 
too  as  manufacturers  have  a  responsi- 
bility. Accordingly,  they  have  expressed 
support  for  State  legislation  to  license 
gun  owners.  They  recommend — as  I  do 
In  this  amendment — that  the  Federal 
Government  should  act  only  If  the  States 
fail  to. 

While  we  want  to  have  this  done  by 
the  States.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
set  a  limit  upon  when  the  States  should 
act.  Also  we  should  establish  standards 
that  we  feel  the  State  legislatures  should 
meet.  Otherwise,  if  we  fail  to  do  that,  it 
seems  to  me  we  could  liave  some  of  the 
States  with  laws,  and  some  of  the  States 
without  laws,  or  we  could  have  such  a 
conglomeration  of  provisions  in  the  vari- 
ous States  that  the  lack  of  uniformity 
would  make  this  gun  owner  licensing 
quite  ineffective  and  confusing. 

So,  Mr,  Chairman,  the  effect  of  what 
this  amendment  does  is  to  establish  a  na- 
tional policy,  and  to  establish  some  na- 
tional standards,  and  then  to  urge  or 
encourage  the  States  to  enact  their  own 
State  gun  owner  licensing  laws. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  jnelding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  objective 
of  the  gentleman  that  It  seems  to  me 
this  amendment  would  not  achieve,  I  be- 
lieve that  one  of  the  objectives  of  regis- 
tration is  to  enable  the  authorities  to 


trace  firearms  quickly,  and  at  very  little 
cost,  but  this  amendment  which  would 
only  register  owners  instead  of  guns 
would  not  achieve  that  pui'pose.  Am  I 
I'lght  in  my  understanding  of  that? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. We  have  aheady  considered  the 
subject  of  gun  registration,  and  the 
membership  of  the  House  has  elected  not 
to  support  the  registration  of  firearms. 
This  present  amendment  has  nothing  to 
do  with  that.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
even  the  identification  of  firearms.  What 
this  amendment  does  require  is  that  a 
person,  to  own  a  gim  or  own  100  guns, 
should  be  a  responsible  individual.  We 
set  forth  these  standards  as  a  matter  of 
national  policy.  And  we  urge  the  States 
to  take  care  of  this,  which  is  the  logical 
place  where  this  authority  should  be  re- 
posed. If  they  do  not  do  that,  then  the 
Federal  Government  will  establish  these 
standards. 

Furthermore,  let  me  state,  as  I  stated 
in  my  formal  statement,  that  many  per- 
sons who  have  written  to  me  and  iden- 
tified themselves  as  members  of  the 
National  Rifie  Association  have  recom- 
mended at  the  same  time  that  they  sup- 
port this  legislation.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  indicates  that  there  is  an  over- 
whelming support  for  gun  owner  licens- 
ing, or  the  issuance  of  gun  owner  per- 
mits. Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  strengthen  the  bill  in  this  regard 
in  this  Chamber. 

Let  me  state  that  without  this  amend- 
ment we  can  have  all  kinds  of  sales  and 
transfers  to  Irresponsible  individuals, 
within  a  single  State.  This  bill  is  wholly 
inadequate  to  curb  intrastate  gtm  sales 
unless  this  gun  owner  licensing  amend- 
ment is  adopted. 

Sure,  the  pending  bill  prohibits  the 
manufacturers,  importers,  and  dealers 
from  selling  to  people  whom  they  know 
to  be  irresponsible  individuals,  and  It 
should  so  provide.  But  aside  from  that 
there  is  no  prohibition  against  an  in- 
dividual from  owning  such  a  gun.  or 
possessing  such  a  gun  without  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  urge  the  over- 
whelming adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  anybody  In 
this  Chamber  would  quarrel  with  the 
statement  that  ours  Is  an  Increasingly 
violent  society?  I  doubt  it  because  the 
statistics  are  overwhelming  and  the  hall- 
mark of  this  increasingly  violent  society 
is  the  pool  of  blood  surrounding  the  In- 
ert form  of  the  murdered  victim. 

There  were  almost  8,000  of  them  last 
year.  We  have  the  highest  murder  rate 
of  any  advanced  Industrial  nation  In  the 
world  today.  The  murder  rate  in  this 
country  is  five  times  the  murder  rate  in 
Canada:  five  times  the  murder  rate  in 
Australia;  10  times  the  murder  rate  in 
Belgium:  20  times  the  murder  rate  in 
Denmark:  23  times  the  murder  rate  In 
We.st  Germany;  54  times  the  murder 
rate  in  Great  Britain;  and  67  times  the 
murder  rate  in  Japan. 

In  all  these  coimtrles  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, they  have  gun  laws  of  varying 
stringency  and  there  Is  a  direct  correla- 
tion between  the  stringency  of  a  nation's 
gim  law  and  Its  murder  rate. 


We  have  the  most  permissive  gun  laws 
in  the  world  today  of  anj'  advanced  in- 
dustrial state. 

I  want  to  applaud  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  for  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  House,  Just  like  the  rest  of 
you.  I  have  been  inundated  with  mall. 
As  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  said,  this  Is  the  most  controversial 
matter  ever  to  come  before  the  House  of 
Repiesentatives  in  his  long  career  here. 
The  mall  Is  still  coming  in. 

For  some  reason  this  touches  some- 
thing very  deep  in  the  American  psyche 
and  in  the  life  of  our  American  heritage. 

I  think  the  committee  imder  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Celler],  Is  to  be 
commended.  But  this  Is  only  a  first  step. 

One  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  the 
opponents  of  these  bills  to  provide  for 
registration  of  guns  and  In  other  ways  to 
regulate  and  control  the  sale  of  guns, 
is  that  gun  laws  do  not  work. 

Well,  to  some  extent  that  Is  true — be- 
cause the  States  have  not  been  able  to 
seal  off  their  borders.  The  State  of 
Massachusetts  which  has  a  rather  strict 
law  estimates  that  87  percent  of  all  the 
firearms  that  are  picked  up  in  connection 
with  crimes  and  criminal  cases  in  recent 
years  have  come  from  outside  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  because  they  come  In 
mostly  by  mall. 

If  we  are  going  to  seal  off  the  borders 
of  the  various  States  by  prohibiting  In- 
terstate mall-order  sales,  then  the  next 
logical  step  is  to  have  a  licensing  law  In 
each  State  which  would  require  the  gun 
owTier  to  have  a  permit — and  that  Is  not 
to  harass  the  people  who  go  hunting  for 
sport,  but  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
criminals  and  lunatics  and  addicts  and 
minors  and  alcoholics  from  getting  these 
guns. 

Thirty-one  States  already  have  a  per- 
mit system  of  varying  kinds. 

Yesterday,  at  Austin.  Tex.,  the  Presi- 
dent announced  that  the  Governors  of 
40  States  had  endorsed  his  idea  of 
stronger  State  laws. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  pointed 
out.  Remington  Arms.  Winchester.  Sav- 
age Anns,  and  Ithaca  Gim  Co.  and  others 
have  endorsed  the  basic  idea  contained 
in  the  amendment  that  has  been  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 

They  have  endorsed  the  idea  of  fire- 
arms owner  licensing  statutes. 

Now.  we  license  dogs. 

You  have  to  have  a  license  to  drive  a 
car. 

You  have  to  have  a  license  to  get  mar- 
ried. 

Why  not  have  a  license  to  have  a 
gun? — a  State  law  simply  for  the  protec- 
tion of  society  and  to  keep  these  guns 
out  of  the  hands  of  dangerous  and  Irre- 
sponsible persons. 

How  long  can  we  keep  up  this  con- 
stantly escalating  murder  rate? 

I  was  amused  by  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  Senator  East- 
land, after  he  faced  a  gun  battle  on  the 
Delta  Airlines  fiight.  He  said.  "Well,  it  is 
the  Supreme  Court's  problem." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  if  the 
amendment  we  are  now  considering  were 
in  effect  and  were  the  law  of  the  land, 
then  the  person  who  harassed  Senator 
Eastland  and  the  47  other  people  on  that 
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plane  would  have  been  unable  to  pur- 
chase that  .45  automatic  because  he  had 
a  long  history  and  had  been  diagnosed 
as  a  psychotic  schizophrenic  as  long  ago 
as  1958. 

Under  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  such  a  person 
would  not  have  been  able  to  purchase  a 
gun, 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  it  will 
take  long  to  dispose  of  this  matter.  This 
Is  the  entering  wedge,  the  soft  sell,  the 
foot  in  the  door.  The  proponents  of  the 
antigun  law  failed  badly  on  Friday  in 
their  eflforts  to  require  the  registration  of 
firearms.  Now  they  are  back  with  this, 
oh  so  innocent,  amendment.  It  merely 
requires  that  all  law-abiding  gun  owners 
be  fingerprinted,  photographed,  and  re- 
corded for  future  reference,  with  all  the 
paraphernalia,  redtape,  and  bureaucracy 
which  would  have  accompanied  the  reg- 
istration requirement  except  that  this 
would  be'  effective  at  a  date  later  to  be 
determined. 

The  proponents  say.  "Oh,  do  not  worry. 
We  are  going  to  let  the  States  have  a 
chance  to  put  this  gun  licensing  bill  into 
effect  first." 

Well,  the  States  already  have  a  chance 
to  license  gun  owners,  and  some  of  them 
do,  and  that  is  all  right  with  me.  They 
do  not  need  the  Federal  Government  to 
tell  them  how  or  when.  That  is  where 
controls  ought  to  stay — at  the  local  level. 
I  do  object  to  this  sleeper  amendment 
which  would  let  the  Federal  bureaucrats 
slip  in  the  back  door  and  take  over  fire- 
arms licensing.  This  is  a  modified  form 
of  registration  and  nothing  less. 

There  ha.s  been  reference  to  hearings 
before  the  Senate  subcommittee  on  this 
subject.  Statements  have  k>een  circulated 
which  are  reported  to  have  been  made  by 
gun  manufacturers.  These  are  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  manufacturers  favor  a  li- 
censing program  at  the  Federal  level. 
Well,  here  is  their  statement.  I  hold  it  in 
my  hand.  There  is  not  a  word  in  this 
statement  to  indicate  that  the  manufac- 
turers favor  a  Federal  gun  licensing  stat- 
ute. Instead  they  clearly  recommend 
that  licensing  be  done  at  the  State  level. 
They  recommend  simple  anti-mail-order 
provisions  at  the  Federal  level,  and  noth- 
ing more,  and  that  is  what  the  basic  com- 
mittee bill  proposes. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment — let 
us  face  it — we  would  have  a  Washington- 
appointed  czar  for  gun  licensing.  That 
would  be  a  sweet  business  for  some  en- 
terprising bureaucrat  who  would  be  in 
position  to  determine  when  the  States 
could  no  longer  be  trusted  to  conduct 
their  own  gun  licensing  program.  The 
new  gun  licensing  czar,  of  course,  would 
start  empire  building  today,  and  on  to- 
morrow we  could  have  a  new  version  of 
prohibition.  I  think  America  had  enough 
of  the  evils  of  prohibition  the  last  time 
we  tried  it. 

Let  Uo  not  be  naive  about  what  we  are 
expected  to  do  here.  This  is  another  anti- 
gun  bill  with  sugar  coating;  but  you  will 
be  just  as  sick  from  it  tomorrow.  Your 
constituents  will  find  the  same  type  of 
restrictions,  fees,  and  penalties  against 
weapons'  ownership  by  law-abiding  citi- 
zens that  were  proposed  last  Friday,  and 


the  criminal  will  be  just  as  free  to  obtain 
and  use  a  gun  under  this  amendment  as 
he  is  today.  If  you  insist  on  taking  guns 
away  from  law-abiding  citizens,  by  mak- 
ing it  more  difficult  to  own  them,  the 
criminal  simply  is  going  to  be  able  to  use 
his  with  much  less  interference. 

I  suggest  that  the  House  overwhelm- 
ihgly  vote  down  this  pig  in  a  poke. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
these  few  minutes  to  ask  one  or  two 
questions  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  or  some 
member  on  the  minority  side  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Conmiittee  in  regard  to  the  bill 
that  we  have  been  considering  In  the  last 
few  days. 

I  heartily  support  the  committee  bill. 
I  had  an  idea  as  an  attorney  that  we 
have  the  authority  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  pass  legislation  under  the 
interstate  commerce  law  to  guide  and 
control  the  traffic  in  firearms  and  de- 
structive weapons,  but  where  in  the  world 
do  we  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
get  the  authority  to  pass  legislation 
which  would  require  eveiy  owner  of  a 
weapon  to  be  photographed  and  finger- 
printed and  to  turn  his  personal  life  over 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  who- 
ever it  may  t>e? 

I  have  studied  that  Constitution  since 
I  have  been  in  the  law  business,  and  no- 
where do  I  find  such  a  provision  in  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  this 
Congress  has  taken  action  to  set  stand- 
ards with  regard  to  automobile  safety, 
with  regard  to  consumer  products,  and 
all  kinds  of  other  subjects.  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  set  national 
standards  for  State  laws  for  licensing 
owners  of  rifles,  shotguns  and  revolvers. 

It  seems  to  me  all  this  legislation  does 
is  establish  standards  and  encourage  the 
States  to  enact  their  own  statutes,  such 
as  my  own  State  of  Illinois  has  already 
done,  and  if  the  rest  of  the  States  will  do 
that,  there  is  no  need  for  a  Federal  law. 
We  are  granting  a  2-year  period  within 
which  the  States  can  act.  If  they  do  not 
act.  then  the  Federal  standards  which 
we  are  setting  forth  will  become  effective. 
That  is  all  this  really  does. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the 
mere  fact  that  other  houses  have  made 
mistakes  does  not  mean  that  is  a  license 
for  us  to  make  another  one. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  mis- 
takes to  which  the  gentleman  is  referring 
are  actions  taken  by  this  Congress  with 
respect  to  protection  of  consumers  and 
with  respect  to  automobile  safety,  and 
other  subjects. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  I  think  the  excuse  that 
because  other  Congresses  have  done  so. 
we  should  do  so.  is  absolutely  asinine.  I 
think  we  have  a  constitutional  duty.  We 
took  our  oath  of  office  on  January  10 
last  year  saying  we  would  uphold  the 
Constitution.  When  any  Member  votes 


to  destroy  the  Constitution  by  passing 
unconstitutional  legislation  and  by  as- 
suming that  because  other  Congresses 
have  done  so.  that  it  the  way  we  should 
do  it.  to  me  that  Is  not  a  logical  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man is  making  a  very  significant  argu- 
ment. Let  me  remind  the  distinguished 
gentleman,  ever>'  licensing  arrangement 
that  has  been  suggested  as  argument  foi 
weapons  licensing  is  done  at  the  city  or 
State  level.  Thare  is  no  Federal  licensing 
in  any  category  that  has  been  mentioned 
in  this  debate.  These  illustrations  provide 
justilication  for  Federal  licensing  of 
weapons  or  weapons  owners. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DENNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  a  question.  If  the  people  in  Illi- 
nois are  very  proud  of  this  law  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  how  is  it  I  have  always 
been  able  to  go  to  Abercrombie  &  Fitch 
in  Chicago,  and  there  I  can  buy  any  shot- 
gun I  want,  and  they  ask  me  no  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  will  yield  fur- 
ther, I  have  been  talking  about  an  Illinois 
law  which  just  became  effective  on  July 
1,  and  the  now  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  has  postponed  the  effective- 
ness, under  some  authority  I  do  not  knovi 
about,  until  the  first  of  September,  but 
the  Illinois  law  to  which  I  am  referring 
is  a  new  law. 

It  is  consistent  with  what  I  understand 
gun  owners  themselves  want.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  have  had  communications 
from  a  number  of  persons  who  identified 
themselves  as  members  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  who  say  they  do  not 
want  registration  of  firearms,  but  they 
do  support  gim  owner  licensing,  just  as 
the  manufacturers  themselves  have  said. 
and  quite  accurately,  that  if  the  States  do 
not  act.  then,  of  course,  the  Federal 
Government  should  act.  That  is  all  this 
legislation  does. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
one  more  point.  I  know  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked  everj-  State  Governor  to 
review  his  State  laws  and  submit  a  re- 
port. To  my  colleagues  let  me  say  this: 
I  abhor  the  criminal  element  that  has 
run  rampant  in  this  country,  but  I  still 
believe  we  must  look  to  the  Constitution 
for  authority  for  whatever  we  do.  Any- 
thing that  is  not  directly  spelled  out  is 
reserved  to  the  States.  Let  us  not  get 
caught  in  the  trap  that  every  time  there 
is  a  hue  and  cry  by  the  populace  of  this 
countr>'.  we  destroy  the  Constitution  and 
proceed  to  pass  laws  merely  to  salve 
someone's  conscience.  If  we  are  going 
to  do  this,  let  us  do  it  the  right  way. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  received  a  message 
this  morning  in  my  office  from  the  gen- 
tleman who  has  offered  this  amendment 
I  want  to  refresh  the  meinor>-  of  the 
gentleman  with  respect  to  the  Omnibus 
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Crime  Act.  or  whatever  it  was  called, 
H  R.  5037,  which  we  passed  a  while  back. 
If  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  will  listen, 
I  want  to  Poi||t  out  to  the  gentleman 
certain  facts  me  has  evidently  over- 
looked. 

Under  title  VII  of  that'act,  under  "Un- 
lawful Possession  and  Receipt  of  Fire- 
arms," it  is  now  the  law  that  it  is  illegal 
for  anyone  to  receive,  possess,  or  trans- 
port firearms  if  lie  was  a  felon,  a  dis- 
honorably discharged  veteran,  mentally 
incompetent,  alien  illegally  in  this  coun- 
try, or  a  former  citizen  who  has  re- 
nounced his  citizenship.  The  only  few 
things  that  were  not  covered,  that  are 
in  this  statement,  are  minors,  and  dope 
addicts — they  were  not  in  this  former 
bill. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  believe  what  the 
gentleman  refers  to  are  dealings  in  what 
are  defined  in  the  law  as  "destructive  de- 
vices" and  also  transactions  In  interstate 
commerce  by  dealers,  importers,  or  man- 
ufacturers. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Just  a  minute. 

Mr  McCLORY.  That  is  not  what  I  am 
talking  about. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Just  a  minute.  I  yield  no 
further,  because  the  gentleman  has  not 
read  it  all. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  To  what  page  does  the 
gentleman  refer? 

Mr.  CASEY.  Start  on  page  126  of  H.R 
5037.  It  is  now  the  law.  That  is  now  the 
law.  That  applies  to  long  guns.  Under 
the  section,  it  refers  to  firearms.  In  the 
definitions  it  says  that  firearms  mean 
any  weapon,  including  a  starter  gun, 
frame,  and  it  says  the  term  shall  include 
handguns,  rifies.  or  shotguns. 

So  we  have  the  law  now. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  Not  yet.  Let  me  finish. 

The  Secretary,  imder  his  broad  powers, 
could  write  such  regulations  that  no 
mail-order  house  could  comply  with 
them,  if  he  wanted  to. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  In  the  first  place,  we 
cover  interstate  sales  in  that  legislation, 
as  we  do  in  the  bill  now  before  us. 

Furthermore,  we  refer  to  dealers,  im- 
porters, and  manufacturers,  and  not  in- 
dividual transactions. 

Furthermore,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
pending  or  earlier  legislation  which  re- 
quires permits  or  licenses  for  any  indi- 
vidual gim  owner,  but  only  licenses  for 
importers,  manufacturers  and  dealers. 

I  say  we  should  have  licenses  for  the 
people  who  own,  hold,  and  use  guns.  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  from  Texas  should  be 
supporting  that. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  am  not  supporting  any 
licensing,  I  am  glad  to  tell  the  gentle- 
man. I  do  want  the  gentleman  to  know 
we  have  the  law  on  the  books,  that  this 
House  passed,  which  covers  all  guns.  It 
does  not  make  any  difference  whether  it 
is  shipped,  or  over  the  counter,  or  what. 
The  Secretary  has  the  authority  to  tell 
the  mail-order  houses  and  also  anyone 
.selling  over  the  counter,  to  persons  desig- 
nated in  the  bill,  what  the  regulations 
are. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  even  on  the  mail-order 
sales  and  over-the-counter  sales  they  do 
not  have   requirements  for  the   person 


selling  the  gun.  if  he  is  selling  it  in 
intrastate  commerce,  as  to  determining 
that  the  person  is  a  responsible  indi- 
vidual. If  he  has  reason  to  believe  he  is 
a  responsible  individual  he  can  ship  or 
sell  the  gun. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  know,  but  I  wanted  to 
point  out  that  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment, which  he  sent  around  this  morn- 
ing, was  inaccurate  in  some  respects. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  aaree  that  the  first 
sentenence  was  inaccurate — or  incom- 
plete. I  intended  to  explain  that  neither 
in  the  pending  bill  nor  in  the  omnibus 
crime  bill  is  there  any  limitation  on 
individuals  m  their  dealings  intrastate. 
We  are  concerned  in  the  pending  bill  with 
prohibitions  against  interstate  sales  and 
mail-order  sales.  My  amendment  relates 
to  individuals — and  to  intrastate  trans- 
actions. The  amendment  admonishes  the 
States  to  enact  their  own  State  laws  to 
prevent  inexperienced  and  unfit  persons 
from  acquiring  or  owning  firearms. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Intrastate  commerce  is 
covered  in  the  act  already  passed,  so  far 
as  felons  are  concerned,  and  veterans 
other  than  honorably  discharged. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Yes.  insofar  as  trans- 
actions with  federally  licensed  dealers 
are  concerned.  But  no  individual  gun 
owners  are  required  to  secure  permits  to 
show  that  they  meet  standards  of  re- 
sponsibility and  fitness. 

Mr.  CASEY.  It  says  nothing  about 
federally  licensed  dealers.  Read  it.  It 
says  nothing  about  federally  licensed 
dealers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

One  himdred  and  fifteen  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
that  has  been  offered  by  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  Illinois  [Mr.  McCloryI.  I 
fail  to  see  that  this  amendment  consti- 
tutes the  grave  danger  to  private  owner- 
ship of  firearms;  that  it  constitutes  any 
threat,  implicit  or  explicit,  to  the  legiti- 
mate sportsmen  and  hunters  and  gun  col- 
lectors of  our  countrj'. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  McCloryI  should  be  congratulated 
for  offering  his  amendment  at  this  time 
for  a  particular  reason;  namely,  because 
just  over  this  past  weekend  we  were  in- 
formed in  the  press  that  a  code  is  now 
being  prepared,  a  nationwide  code,  for 
adoption  by  the  several  States,  that 
wciild  provide  precisely  for  the  licensing 
provisions  that  are  provided  for  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  has  been 
raised  by  my  good  friend,  whom  I  cer- 
tainly respect,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
who  preceded  me  in  the  well,  what  busi- 
ness does  the  Federal  Government  have 
in  this  area?  Why  should  they  attempt  to 
tell  the  States  what  to  do?  Well,  as  I  read 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  he  is  giving  the  States  a  2- 
year  period,  until  1970.  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  model  code  that  is 


even  now  being  worked  out  and  which 
was  referred  to  in  the  article  which  I 
mentioned  a  moment  ago.  So.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  compulsion  here 
or  there  is  not  anything  being  forced  on 
the  States.  Rather.  I  would  look  on  the 
amendment  as  providing  the  incentive 
and  the  spur  to  the  States  to  take  the 
action  which  I  think  is  really  in  the 
process  of  being  taken  at  the  present 
time. 

The  other  point  that  was  raised,  and 
which  is  certainly  valid  and  should  be 
answered,  is  that  we  are  interfering  in 
a  matter  which  is  really  not  interstate 
commerce.  I  was  interested  to  read  over 
the  weekend  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Elliott 
Richardson,  the  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  who  pointed  out 
that  that  State  has  one  of  the  strictest 
gun  control  laws  in  the  Nation.  Then  he 
went  on  to  point  out  that  87  ))ercent  of 
all  the  firearms  used  in  crimes  were  com- 
ing from  outside  the  State.  So  it  seems 
that  this  is  a  matter  involving  interstate 
commerce. 

If  my  State  of  Illinois  or  any  other 
State  of  the  Union  want.'?  to  protect  it- 
self with  a  permit  or  a  licensing  system, 
it  is  not  going  to  be  much  protection  if  a 
man  can  simply  go  over  the  border  to  a 
neighboring  State  which  does  not  have 
a  licensing  system  or  a  permit  system 
and  acquire  weapons  there.  So.  I  think  we 
are  involved  in  the  interstate  commerce 
field.  I  do  not  see  the  constitutional  bar 
to  action  that  some  people  are  afraid  of. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  very  quick- 
ly in  closing  quote  some  remarks  to  you 
from  a  distinguished  editor  and  publisher 
who  is  certainly  not  identified  with  the 
liberal  establishment.  I  think  he  is  a  gen- 
tleman of  rather  conservative  persuasion. 
Mr.  David  Lawrence,  the  editor  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  who  said  in  a  re- 
cent article  which  he  wrote  for  one  of  our 
Washington  newspapers: 

It  Is  surprising  how  many  people  oppose 
legislation  regulating  the  sale  of  firearms. 
No  one  is  objecting  to  the  acquisition  of  guns 
for  sporting  purposes,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  licenses  cannot  be  required  before  guns 
of  any  kind  can  be  bought  Authorities  could 
sanction  such  purchases  only  after  determin- 
ing that  a  rational  and  law-abiding  individ- 
ual wanted  to  possess  a  gun. 

As  I  read  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  that  is  what 
it  sets  out  to  do,  that  is.  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  enforce  the  law.  People  say  "En- 
force the  law.  That  is  the  cure."  I  agree, 
but  a  permit  or  a  licensing  system  would 
enable  the  States  to  do  precisely  that, 
that  is,  to  screen  out  the  convicted  felon, 
the  drug  addict,  the  alcoholic,  the  juve- 
nile, or  the  person  who.  for  other  reasons. 
is  not  responsible  and  is  not  in  the  cate- 
gory with  the  sportsman,  the  collector, 
and  the  responsible  gun  owner  and  there- 
fore should  not  be  freely  able  to  go  in  and 
over  the  counter  purchase  guns  and  am- 
munition. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  I  Mr.  TeagueI. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Illino:s  and  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks. 
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Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  ReidI. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson] 
for  yielding  and  I  commend  him  for  his 
statement.  In  addition,  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  McCloryI 
for  a  fine  and  responsible  amendment  on 
licensing,  and  for  his  initiative. 

Very  quickly,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
this  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  tend 
to  accomplish  at  least  three  things. 

First,  it  would  prevent  new  acquisition 
of  firearms  by  convicts,  the  mentally 
sick,  and  alcoholics;  since  any  State  per- 
mit system  which  is  to  be  considered 
"adequate"  under  the  amendment  must 
prohibit  possession,  and  not  merely  pur- 
chase, of  firearms  and  ammunition  by 
ar^  person  who  has  not  been  issued  a 
permit. 

Second,  over  the  months  it  would  tend 
to  remove  from  circulation  some  fire- 
arms, when  carried  by  unlicensed  in- 
dividuals who  are  encountered  under 
certain  circumstances  by  the  police. 

Third,  it  should  tend  to  reduce  the 
likelihood  that  crimes  would  be  com- 
mitted with  firearms,  with  some  attend- 
ant reduction  in  the  number  of  fatalities. 
Specifically  one  out  of  five  assaults  con- 
ducted with  a  firearm  results  in  a  fatal- 
ity; whereas  a  fatality  occurs  in  one  in 
20  assaults  when  weapons  other  than 
firearms  are  used. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

<On  request  of  Mr.  Williams  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Illinois  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  3  additional  minutes.^ 

Mr.  WILlilAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  On 
page  15  of  H.R.  17735  it  states  that  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed  im- 
porter, licensed  manufacturer,  or  li- 
censed dealer  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  any  firearm  or  ammunition  to  any 
person,  knowing  or  having  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  such  person  is  a 
fugitive  from  justice  or  is  under  indict- 
ment or  has  been  convicted  in  any  court 
of  a  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment 
for  a  term  exceeding  1  year  and  to 
people  who  fall  into  other  categories. 

Also,  this  bill  provides  that  all  im- 
porters, manufacturers,  and  dealers  must 
be  licensed  under  the  regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Now.  it  has  been  my  thought  that  un- 
der the  bill  as  it  is  presently  written  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  require 
these  licensed  dealers  who  are  selling 
gtrns  to  determine  that  such  person  does 
not  fall  into  any  of  these  categories — all 
of  the  categories  which  are  included  in 
the  amendment  which  has  been  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  IDinois  (Mr. 
McClory!.  except  alcoholics. 

My  question  is  this:  Why  can  the  Sec- 
retar>-  of  the  Treasury  not  establish  reg- 
ulations which  will  accomplish  the  same 
purpose  as  the  McClory  amendment? 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  response  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tions I  am  not  entirely  certain  that  these 
matters  he  has  referred  to  would  come 
under  the  terms  and  provisions  of  the 
legislation  and  that  the  Secretary  would 
have  the  powers  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Williams!  has 
described. 

I  would  repeat  as  I  said  earlier,  it  seems 
to  me  it  would  make  it  much  easier  to 
enforce  those  provisions  written  into  the 
law  as  provided  for  in  the  McClory 
amendment  In  other  words,  require  the 
individual  to  display  a  license  or  a  per- 
mit before  purchasing  a  weapon  or  weap- 
ons or  ammunition.  It  would  make  it 
efisier  to  know  who  is  entitled  to  this 
privilege  and  make  it  easier  for  the  en- 
forcement and  in  determining  those  who 
are  eligible  to  purchase  arms.  Also,  who 
was  eligible  and  was  not  disqualified  on 
any  of  the  grounds  set  forth  in  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
that  this  particular  bill  provides  that  the 
Secretarj'  shall  have  the  responsibility 
of  licensing  manufacturers  and  dealers, 
and  if  anyone  violates  any  provision  of 
this  bill  their  license  would  be  revoked 
and  the  penalties  run  as  high  as  a  fine  of 
$5,000  or  5  years  imprisonment,  or  both. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  In  my 
opinion  I  will  .state  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  think  this  is  a  good 
States  rights  amendment.  The  gentleman 
has  offered  this  rather  than  leaving  it 
to  the  National  Government  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  make  these 
determinations. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr.  McClory] 
the  States  would  be  permitted  to  do  the 
screening  and  examining  and  grant  the 
licenses  and  permits. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  big  thing  that 
strikes  my  attention  in  this  whole 
debate  is  that  the  breakdown  in  law 
enforcement,  and  the  great  increase  in 
crime  which  exists  and  needs  to  be 
stopped  would  actually  go  untouched. 
We  are  here  dealing  with  what  we 
might  do  with  regard  to  selling  or 
buying  guns  and  we  are  dealing  with  It 
in  such  a  manner  to  indicate  that  some 
such  action,  either  resistration.  license  or 
prohibition  of  sale  through  the  malls, 
which  is  probably  one-hundredth  of  1 
percent  would  somehow  stop  the  present 
wave  of  vicious  crimes  of  violence.  Of 
course  none  of  the  proposals  would  really 
touch  what  is  destroying  our  country. 
There  are  millions  of  guns  in  private 
hands  now.  The  law-abiding  citizen 
would  doubtless  obey  whatever  law  we 
pass,  but  how  about  the  criminals?  I 
believe  I  read  in  the  press  the  other  day 
that  five  banks  have  been  robbed  here 
in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area 
during  the  last  3  days. 

Does  anyone  think  any  one  of  those 


robbers  who  robbed  those  banks  would 
come  in  register  his  gun  or  guns  or  obtain 
a  license?  Of  course  not. 

We  have  had  a  great  many  murders 
committed  In  this  country.  But  does  any- 
one think  Ihat  the  individual  who  i.>; 
planning  to  commit  murder  or  who  docs 
commit  murder  would  come  in  and 
register  his  or  her  gun  either  before  or 
after? 

Mr.  McCLORY  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Not  at  this  moment 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  appear  to  mc 
that  the  honest,  law-abiding  citizens  un- 
der this  act  would  likely  register  or  ob- 
tain a  license  for  a  gun.  Then  if  the 
wrong  person  got  to  be  in  charge  of  tin* 
Department  of  Justice,  or  in  some  other 
high  place  in  our  Federal  Government, 
he  might  call  in  all  of  those  guns,  but  he 
could  call  until  he  got  blue  in  the  face 
and  he  would  not  get  the  guns  out  of  the 
hands  of  those  people  who  are  commit- 
ting these  crimes. 

Mr  Chairman,  what  we  should  be  do- 
ing here  is  to  stop  this  crimewave.  and 
to  do  that  we  must  take  the  Supreme 
Court  shackles  off  our  police.  We  must 
make  it  possible  to  obtain  responsible 
persons  on  our  juries,  and  we  must  stop 
the  Supreme  Court  and  courts  bound 
by  it  from  freeing  murderers,  rapists, 
admittedly  guilty  upon  a  defenseless 
public  by  putting  newly  court-found  in- 
dividual rights  of  a  criminal  ahead  ot 
the  welfare  of  the  general  public,  of  so- 
ciety itself. 

If  we  want  law  enforcement  we  have 
got  to  have  good  police  officers,  and  let 
them  do  their  duty.  We  have  to  have 
good  jurors.  We  have  to  have  good 
prosecutors,  and  we  have  to  have  good 
judges  who  put  the  general  welfare 
ahead  of  newly  discovered  individual 
rights  of  criminals. 

But  to  have  a  law  which  would  require 
the  law-abiding  citizens  to  register  or 
license  their  weapons,  when  we  know 
that  the  criminal  element  will  not,  is 
only  to  make  bad  matters  worse,  for  we 
would  thereby  leave  the  general  public 
even  more  helpless  at  the  hands  of  armed 
criminals. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chaimian,  would 
the  gentleman  yield?  ^ 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  will  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
this  amendment  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  registration  of  weapons.  It  has  to  do 
only  with  gun  owners  being  themselves 
granted  a  license  or  permit.  And  the  li- 
censing of  gun  owners  would  help  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  law.  I  am  sure  that 
the  gentleman   would   agree  with  that. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  gentleman  is 
just  playing  with  the  words  "registra- 
tion" and  "licensing."  What  is  the  dif- 
ference? I  will  register  my  weapons,  but 
the  criminal  who  is  not  going  to  register 
a  gun  is  not  going  to  seek  or  obtain  a 
license. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  a  police  offi- 
cer would  not  have  any  right  to  search 
one  who  may  be  a  criminal  to  see  if  he 
had  a  gun  on  him  unless  he  had  other 
reasons  to  arrest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  that  the  pro- 
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posal  before  us  makes  it  possible  for  the 
wrong  people  in  government  to  disarm 
the  honest,  law-abiding  citizen  and  pre- 
vent him  from  protecting  himself,  when 
anybody  who  has  had  any  experience 
knows  that  the  criminal  clement  will  not 
get  licenses  or  register  guns. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  repeat  a 
thought  that  I  expressed  on  the  occasion 
last  week  when  we  considered  the 
amendment  involving  registration,  and 
that  is  a  thought  concerning  licensing 
which  is  involved  in  the  present  amend- 
ment. 

At  that  time  I  stated,  "I  ri.se  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment."  I  now  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  involving 
licensing. 

I  do  so  only  to  keep  a  pledge  I  made  to 
the  members  of  the  Rules  Committee.  I 
do  not  oppose  the  matter  of  conviction. 
In  fact,  as  the  Members  of  this  body 
know.  I  have  introduced  a  bill — H.R. 
18110 — which  seeks  the  same  objective. 
Thus.  I  speak  for  myself  alone.  I  can  only 
urge  that  each  Member  vote  his  own  con- 
viction. It  is  because  I  made  that  pledge 
that  I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  merits  of  the 
proposed  amendment.  Each  of  you  un- 
derstands, I  am  sure,  as  legislators,  the 
compelling  reasons  for  by  having  given 
my  word. 

I  shall  keep  my  word,  and  therefore  I 
oppose  this  amendment. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  oppose  the 
amendment.  I  rise  for  that  purpose  for 
two  reasons,  the  second  being  the  more 
compelling  to  me  than  the  first,  although 
the  first  is  compeUing,  because  I  gave  my 
word  on  a  course  of  action. 

First,  when  the  bill  was  first  up  for 
debate  on  Wednesday  I  said  from  the 
floor  that  I  was  opposed  to  registration 
and  to  licensing  for  the  reason  that  both 
the  chairman  and  I.  believing  it  was 
necessarj-  to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor 
of  the  House,  said  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  that  we  would  not  agree  to  an 
amendment  either  for  registration  or 
licensing. 

Second,  Members  of  the  Committee,  I 
believe  there  are  serious  questions  of 
constitutionality  concerning  the  licens- 
ing of  evei-y  owner  of  a  gun  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  careful  reader  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
IMr.  McClory]  will  obser\'e  that  the 
proposal  is  entirely  unrelated  to  any  of 
the  powers  that  have  been  delegated  to 
the  Federal  Government  under  the  Con- 
stitution. It  has  been  suggested  to  me 
that  Congress  may  adopt  such  an  amend- 
ment under  its  power  to  regulate  inter- 
state commerce. 

But  what  does  licensing  of  the  person 
have  to  do  with  interstate  commerce,  or 
even  intrastate  commerce?  The  amend- 
ment would  require  that  every  person 
pet  a  permit  in  order  to  possess  a  fire- 
arm— even  if  such  i>erson  has  possessed 
such  firearm  for  years  or  even  if  such 
person  made  the  firearm  himself.  It  is 
quite  clear  in  analyzing  the  amendment 
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that  it  is  not  commerce  but  possession  of 
private  property  that  is  regulated. 

The  amendment  does  not  focus  on 
commercial  transactions  but  on  simple 
possession.  Thus  the  amendment  flies  in 
the  face  our  constitutional  framework 
by  proposing  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment take  on  the  function  of  licensing 
the  use  of  private  property.  That  func- 
tion belongs  to  the  States. 

It  is  therefore  my  opinion  that  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  unconstitutional. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chainnan.  the  cost  of 
licensing  gun  owners  in  this  countrj' 
would  be  tremendous.  I  will  take  the 
lowest  figures  that  I  have  heard  as  the 
cost  for  licensing. 

I  have  heard  no  one  say  that  it  would 
cost  less  than  SI  per  person  to  establish 
a  national  licensing  law.  Others  say  it 
would  cost  $5.  From  the  State  of  New 
York  comes  the  estimate  that  adequate 
licensing  would  cost  approximately  $25 
per  person. 

The  number  of  guns  in  America  is 
variously  estimated  by  responsible 
people. 

The  President  said  that  there  were  an 
estimated  50  million  to  100  million  guns 
in  America. 

I  am  reliably  advised  that  the  industry- 
thinks  there  are  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  200  million  guns  in 
America.  Five  times  200  million,  as  my 
arithmetic  totals  it  up,  would  amount  to 
a  billion  dollars. 

So  for  rea.sons  of  cost,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  members  of  the  Committee,  and  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  under  our  federal 
system  of  government,  licensing  gun 
owners,  if  there  is  to  be  any  licensing, 
should  be  done  by  the  States  where  the 
real  and  primary  police  power  lies. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  in  this  room  has 
probably  ever  heard  at  all  of  Charles  Lee 
Howard.  He  will  never  serve  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States — but  he  is  a 
gim  expert.  I  am  delighted  to  follow  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  McCullochI 
because  the  person  whose  name  I  have 
mentioned  is  an  involuntary  citizen  of 
the  gentleman's  State  of  Ohio.  He  bears 
a  number  in  the  Ohio  State  Penitentiary. 
No.  122-596. 

This  is  his  statement,  and  I  think  it  is 
verj*  appropriate  when  we  are  consider- 
ing an  amendment  such  as  we  have  had 
offered  today: 

An  "Expert"  Speaks  on  Gun  Laws 

(By  Charles  Lee  Howard.  No.  122-596,  Ohio 

State  Penitentiary) 

At  26.  I  have  possessed  20  pistols.  And  I 
acquired  only  one  of  them  in  even  a  semi- 
legal way.  The  other  19  were  stolen  by  me  or 
for  me  by  friends. 

This  may  shock  those  legislators  and  other 
nice  people  who  believe  that  If  you  make  It 
harder  for  a  target  shooter  to  buy  a  pistol. 
you  automatically  make  It  harder  for  the 
criminal  to  get  one. 

But  It's  old  hat  to  me  and  my  friends.  You 


see.  we  are  not  target  shooters,  handgun 
huntsmen,  pllnkers  or  collectors.  We  don't 
belong  to  gun  clubs  or  groups  of  that  sort. 

We  must  have  pistols  because  they  are  the 
tools  of  our  trade,  crime. 

We  are  the  ones  the  anti-gun  people  want 
to  crack  down  on  by  making  it  hard  for  old 
ladles  who  live  alone  to  buy  pistols  for  self- 
defense. 

I  am  serving  my  third  felony  sentence, 
writing  this  from  the  Ohio  State  Penlten- 
ilary  at  Columbus.  I  arrived  here  January  10, 
1966,  sentenced  to  15  to  55  years  on  charges 
of  armed  robberj'  and  kidnapping. 

From  inside  prison,  the  anti-gun  uproar 
makes  strange  reading.  It  is  baffling  that  the 
people  who  want  to  prevent  criminals  like 
me  from  getting  hold  of  guns  expect  to  ac- 
complish this  by  passing  new  laws. 

Do  they  forget  that  the  criminal  makes  a 
business  of  breaking  laws?  No  criminal  I 
know  would  obey  a  gun  law  while  commit- 
ting a  crime  of  equal  or  greater  seriousness. 

The  criminal  who  wants  a  gun  doesn't 
have  to  look  far.  He  can  steal  one  from  a 
prlval*  home,  an  office,  a  store,  or  a  car 
Bank  messengers  who  carry  large  sums  of 
money  usually  are  armed.  But  in  commu- 
nities where  It  Is  illegal  to  carry  a  concealed 
weai>on  on  one's  person,  they  have  to  leave 
their  guns  in  their  cars  when  they  make 
stops  on  business.  It  is  easy  enough  for  a 
crook  to  learn  a  bank  messenger's  route,  trail 
him  and.  when  the  messenger  makes  a  stop, 
lift  the  gun  from  the  glove  compartment  or 
from  beneath  the  seat.  A  veteran  con  I  know 
-swears  he  got  si:;  guns  this  way  In  a  single 
day! 

We  have  reduced  ourselves  to  complete 
ridiculousness  in  offering  amendments 
such  as  this.  I  hope  the  House  votes  this 
down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
IMr.  Conte]. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  for  an  interlocking 
plan  of  State  permit  systems  and  Fed- 
eral gun  licenses.  This  bill  before  us 
now  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  contro- 
versy and  heated  argument,  primarily 
because  gun  owners  such  as  sportsmen 
and  target  shooters  fear  that  they  will 
be  subjected  to  undue  burdens  such  as 
heavy  registration  fees  and  even  confis- 
cation of  weapons,  as  well  as  the  incon- 
veniences brought  out  in  floor  debate 
Wednesday.  But  with  such  a  wide  diver- 
gence of  opinion,  there  must  be  .some 
room  for  compromise,  and  I  believe  that 
this  amendment  is  a  good  example  of 
the  compromise  we  should  be  seeking. 

This  amendment  will  limit  the  legiti- 
mate use  of  guns  to  honest  and  compe- 
tent citizens,  without  making  it  necessar>- 
to  create  another  massive  Federal  bu- 
reau or  impose  a  heavy  registration  fee 
on  all  guns  now  in  private  hands.  It  is 
simple  and  effectively  administered.  The 
bill  leaves  the  primary  task  of  issuing 
permits  to  the  States,  with  effective  su- 
Ijervision  left  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment so  that  regulation  will  apply  uni- 
fonnly.  The  issuance  of  a  Federal  gun 
license  will  be  left  with  the  licensed  gun 
dealer,  using  procedures  and  documents 
established  by  the  Secretaiy  of  the 
Ti'easuiy.  If  the  dealer  refuses  a  permit 
without  good  cause,  the  injured  party 
may  appeal  to  the  Secretary.  If  the  deal- 
er grants  permits  illegally,  he  may  be 
punished  by  means  of  his  license. 
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I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  help 
meet  the  legitimate  interest  of  both  sides 
In  this  dispute.  As  a  sportsman  and  gun- 
owner  myself.  I  am  certainly  aware  of  the 
problems  that  this  bill  raises  for  my  fel- 
low hunters  and  collectors.  But  I  feel  that 
these  inconveniences  are  not  .so  over- 
whelming that  we  cannot  put  up  with 
them  for  the  sake  of  a  meaningful  effort 
to  disarm  criminals  and  those  persons, 
mental  incompetents,  juveniles,  and  so 
forth,  who  should  not  possess  firearms. 

People  have  been  talking  about  a  great 
many  forms  of  gun  control  but  I  think 
one  area  has  been  left  completely  un- 
touched in  this  debate. 

Some  remarkable  information  was  re- 
vealed this  year  at  our  Treasury-Post  Of- 
fice Appropriations  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings when  the  Bureau  of  Customs  ap- 
peared. 

A  spot  check  was  run  for  1  day  at  New 
York  and  San  Francisco  which  involved 
an  examination  of  100  percent  of  the  mall 
which  arrived  in  this  country  that  day. 

More  than  63.000  packages  were  ex- 
amined and  of  this  amount  more  than 
13.000  packages  were  found  to  Involve  one 
or  more  violations  of  U.S.  law. 

More   than    1.200   packages  contained*^ 
stolen  Government  property  Including  90 
weapons  such  as  assorted  live  grenades, 
Thompson     submachineguns.     so-called 
greaseguns  and  handguns. 

That  is  90  weapons  entering  this  coun- 
try illegally  In  just  1  day. 

This  is  certainly  a  matter  for  great 
concern  and  sometliing  which  should 
have  the  focus  of  our  attention.  Yet  Cus- 
toms continues  to  be  greatly  understaffed 
and  therefore  not  capable  of  making  its 
best  efforts  to  prevent  these  illegal  en- 
tries. And  now  with  the  freeze  on  hiring 
applicable  to  Customs,  the  situation  is 
going  to  get  worse. 

I  think  it  would  be  extremely  helpful 
and  beneflcia^  if  Customs  were  aiven  suf- 
ficient manpower  to  be  able  to  operate  at 
its  most  effective  level  to  prevent  the 
illegal  entry  of  weapons  into  our  country. 
The  first  step  in  accomplishing  this,  fur- 
thermore, would  be  to  remove  Customs 
from  the  freeze  on  employment. 

Mr.  McCLORY  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MrCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  sentleman  for  yielding  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  statement,  which  is 
forceful  and  effective.  I  want  the  Mem- 
bers to  be  impressed  by  it  aJid  not  be  im- 
pressed by  a  letter  from  a  convict  serving 
in  a  jail,  which  was  referred  to  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CONTE  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

In  support  of  the  point  of  the  gentle- 
man about  the  cost  in  dollars  being  only 
minimal — indeed  not  relevant — I  would 
like  to  point  out  the  national  trag- 
edy is  the  fact  that  269,000  people  have 
been  killed  with  firearms  in  homicides  in 
the  United  States  since  1900.  We  ought 


to  worry  about  the  cost  to  tne  American 
people  in  the  terms  of  their  lives. 

Mr.  CONTE  Mr.  Chairman.  I  spoke 
about  the  policeman  who  is  now  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  force.  He  said  he 
goes  into  the  house  of  a  suspect,  and  if 
the  suspect  has  a  gun  and  legitimately 
owns  it,  there  is  nothing  the  policeman 
can  do  about  it.  but  if  we  did  have  a  li- 
censing law  and  the  man  did  not  have  a 
license,  then  the  policeman  could  confis- 
cate that  gun. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
see  if  we  can  arrive  at  a  consensus  on  the 
time  for  this  amendment.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  amendments  thereto 
close  in  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

MOTION    OPrERED    BY     MR      CELLER 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  conclude  in  45 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  moves  that  all  debate  on  the 
pending  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  45  minutes. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the      gentleman      from      Alaska      [Mr. 
Pollock  I , 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mc- 
CloryI.  This  is  just  another  means  of 
trying  by  Federal  legislation  to  force  the 
States  to  enact  legislation  which  will 
meet  some  kind  of  Federal  standard.  I 
oppose  it. 

What  makes  us  believe  criminals  are 
going  to  bu>'  guns?  Do  we  have  any 
statistics  anywhere  that  show  how  many 
sruns  were  used  in  crimes  which  were 
actually  purchased  by  criminals?  I  have 
seen  none.  Several  days  ago  this  body 
decisively  rejected  the  proposition  that 
all  guns  should  be  registered. 

Now  we  are  considering  registering 
not  the  gims  but  the  gun  owners.  If  this 
needs  to  be  done,  it  should  be  done  by 
the  States,  because  the  States  would  be 
in  a  better  position.  I  believe,  to  know 
wliat  the  local  problems  are  and  to  con- 
template the  cost  and  confusion  as 
against  the  need. 

Again,  as  to  an  amendment  like  this, 
we  are  harassing  the  law-abiding  citizens 
by  licensing  or  registering  them.  This 
will  not  reduce  crime. 

The  statement  of  the  State  prison  in- 
mate read  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania should  be  carefully  studied  by 
all  the  Members  in  this  body  deliberating 
on  this  bill. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  soundly 
defeated. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  Kfnt'eman  yield'' 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
TMr.  Pollock  1  for  an  excellent  state- 
ment, and  I  add.  regarding  this  amend- 
ment, that  the  Idaho  Peace  Officers  As- 


sociation is  strongly  opposed  to  this  sort 
of  legislation. 

At  the  association's  1968  convention, 
113  Idaho  peace  officers  signed  a  petition 
declaring  their  opposition  to:  First,  re- 
porting ownership  of  legally  held  fire- 
arms: second,  mandatory  registration  of 
legally  held  firearms:  and  third,  pay- 
ment of  licensing  fee  for  ownership  of 
legally  held  firearms. 

It  was  stated  by  the  officer  circulating 
the  petition  that — 

We  could  get  tlie  slgnature.s  of  nearly  everv 
peace  officer  In  Idaho  opposing  gun  legisla- 
tion If  we  wanted  to,  but  we  feel  the  names 
In  the  petition  are  representative. 

Additionally.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  people 
of  Idaho  are  overwlielmingly  opposed  to 
such  legislation.  My  mail  on  this  matter 
has  been  very  heavy,  and  those  opposing 
Federal  gun  legislation  outnumber  tho.se 
favoring  it  by  more  than  100  to  1. 

Implementation  of  this  legislation 
would  be  inestimably  costly  and,  at  the 
very  least,  of  dubious  value.  It  would 
place  a  serious  strain  on  law-enforce- 
ment agencies  and  honest  citizens,  but 
little  on  criminals. 
The  amendment  should  be  defeated. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  BolandI. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment.  This  is  a 
sensible  and  a  sound  amendment. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  and 
by  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  CoNTEl.  Massachusetts  only  last 
week  passed  a  strict  gun  law.  I  submit 
that  the  people  of  Massachusetts  are  en- 
titled to  protection,  and  to  the  neces- 
sary protection  under  Federal  standards. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  indi- 
cated. 87  percent  of  the  firearms  used 
in  the  crimes  committed  within  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  last  year  in- 
volved firearms  which  came  from  with- 
out the  State. 

The  law  which  was  passed  last  week 
in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  called 
for  identification. 

It  would  appear  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  we  are  to  have  effective  gun  control 
legislation,  it  is  necessary  that  we  have 
licensing.  I  support  wholeheartedly  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  McCloryI.  It  would 
establish  standards  for  State  laws  to  li- 
cense gun  owners. 

Under  this  amendment,  the  State 
would  be  given  2  years  within  which  to 
enact  such  a  gun  owner  licensing  law. 
At  the  end  of  the  2  year^.  a  Federal  li- 
censing law  would  go  into  effect  only  in 
those  States  which  elect  not  to  provide 
their  own  laws. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  keep  firearms  out  of  the  hands 
of  criminals,  narcotic  addicts,  alcoholics, 
the  mentally  ill,  and  other  irresponsible 
or  unfit  persons.  It  would  impose  no 
limitations  on  the  number  or  kinds  of 
firearms  that  a  licensed  owner  may  pos- 
sess. 
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Chary  of  gun  control  regulations,  a 
minority  of  sportsmen  have  expressed 
fears  that  such  regulations  may  jeop- 
ardize their  access  to  firearms.  These 
fears  are  groundless.  All  he  would  have 
to  do  is  indicate  that  he  is  not  a  con- 
victed criminal,  an  alcoholic,  a  mental 
incompetent,  a  dope  addict,  a  juvenile, 
or  a  fugitive  from  justice. 

Such  procedures  may  be  inconvenient 
for  gun  owners — perhaps  even  annoy- 
ing—  but  it  is  a  trivial  price  to  pay  for  a 
major  reduction  in  this  country's  rate  of 
slaughter  and  crime  by  gun. 

Polls  have  demonstrated  that  fom- 
fifths  of  the  American  people — and  two- 
thirds  of  gun  owners  themselves — sup- 
port new  strong  firearms  control  laws. 
Such  controls  would  significantly  reduce 
this  country's  annual  toll  in  firearms 
deaths  and  injuries — a  toll  that  is  stead- 
ily moving  upward  year  by  year. 

Headlines  culled  from  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States  make 
clear  the  extent  of  this  carnage.  A  few 
grim  examples:  a  lunatic  brandishing 
a  rifle  burst  into  a  beauty  shop,  killing 
several  women  in  a  rain  of  fire;  a  psy- 
chotically  depressed  farmer  killed  his 
wife  and  children  with  a  .shotgun,  then 
turned  the  weapon  on  himself;  a  16- 
year-old  boy  toying  with  a  revolver  he 
bought  through  the  mails  accidentally 
killed  his  yoimger  sister. 

How  many  more  killings  will  it  take 
before  the  Congress  recognizes  its  re- 
sponsibility to  enact  strong  gun-control 
legislation? 

Such  legislation,  of  course,  will  not 
ijrevent  every  gun  accident  and  gun 
crime  in  the  United  States — this  fact 
IS  obvious.  But  firearms  controls  would 
help  to  prevent  the  criminal  misuse  of 
gtms,  just  as  automobile  licensing  proce- 
dures help  to  prevent  highway  accidents 
and  traffic  violations. 

Try  to  envision  the  carnage  on  our 
highways  if  everyone  were  permitted  to 
drive — no  matter  how  young,  how  old. 
how  incompetent,  how  infirm,  how  untu- 
tored in  the  skills  of  driving. 

The  carnage  that  has  resulted  from 
the  almost  wholly  unrestricted  sale  of 
firearms  has  already  been  amply  dem- 
onstrated. In  most  States  anyone  can 
buy  a  gun  merely  by  walking  to  the 
neighborhood  spoiting  goods  store — 
psychotics.  criminals,  mental  incompe- 
tents, drug  addicts,  juveniles  can  arm 
themselves  with  remarkable  ease — no 
questions  asked. 

The  vast  majority  of  firearms  homo- 
cides  and  assaults,  are  crimes  of  passion 
that  police  officials  have  traced  to  men- 
tal instability  or  to  quarrels  among 
friends.  Such  crimes  hinge  on  the 
ready  availability  of  gims — a  rifie 
snatched  off  the  living  room  mantel  by 
an  alcoholic  in  a  fit  of  depression  or  a 
handgim  hurriedly  bought  in  a  sporting 
goods  store  by  a  man  enraged  at  his  wife. 

Strong  licensing  laws — reinforced  by 
equally  strong  penalties — would  keep 
these  crimes  to  a  minimum.  Common- 
sense  alone  calls  for  laws  that  would 
prevent  the  unfit  from  acquiring  lethal 
weapons.  Even  professional  criminals — 
those  who  are  themselves  through  theft 
or  through  clandestine  undera'orld 
sales — would  find  it  significantly  more 


difficult  to  acquire  firearms  once  strong 
national  gun  control  laws  are  enacted. 

Painstakingly  collected  over  a  period 
of  years,  the  available  statistical  evidence 
on  firearms  controls  demonstrate  that 
they  work  and  work  well.  The  overall 
murder  rate  per  100.000  population  in 
States  with  relatively  tough  gtm -control 
laws  is  one-third  the  rate  in  States  with 
weak  laws  or  no  laws  at  all.  Tlie  gun 
murder  rate  in  States  with  stringent 
laws,  moreover,  is  one-sixth  the  rate  in 
other  States. 

Tliese  rates,  it  is  clear,  could  be  dimin- 
ished even  further  by  national  firearm.s 
licensing  controls.  People  imqualified  for 
gun  ownership  in  their  resident  States 
can  now  arm  themselves  with  ease  by 
merely  driving  across  the  State  border 
to  avoid  gun  control  regulations.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  is  true  in  too  many  States 
in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man   from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Criminals  do  pur- 
chase a  great  many  guns.  Studies  that 
have  been  made  indicate  that  about  25 
[percent  of  the  mail-order  sales  have 
gone  to  persons  who  had  criminal  rec- 
ords. They  are  not  all  stealing  guns. 
They  buy  them.  Unless  we  require  them 
to  have  permits,  they  will  continue  to 
buy  guns  over  the  counter,  by  mall 
order — intrastate — and  from  other  indi- 
viduals. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  FMr.  Gross!. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Ryan]. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment.  It  seems  to 
me  elementary  commonsense  that  the 
licensing  of  the  possession  of  lethal 
weapons  should  be  required  in  our  so- 
ciety. Every  other  industrial  nation  re- 
quires permits  in  connection  with  the 
possession  of  guns.  This  is  a  necessary 
step  if  their  abuse  by  lawless  elements 
or  mental  incompetents  or  juveniles  is  to 
be  effectively  controlled. 

It  will  enable  law-enforcement  officials 
to  prevent  many  gun  crimes  before  they 
occur,  by  making  unlawful  the  posses- 
.sion  of  a  gun  without  a  license.  It  will 
also  make  easier  the  control  of  under- 
world trafficking  in  firearms. 

Most  States  require  fishermen  to  have 
licenses  before  they  can  use  a  rod  and 
reel.  If  the  use  of  fishing  tackle  is  licensed 
to  protect  fish,  why  should  anyone  be 
reluctant  to  provide  the  same  protection 
to  human  beings. 

Licensing  will  not  restrict  the  recrea- 
tional use  of  guns  any  more  than  licens- 
ing has  restricted  the  recreational  use  of 
the  fishing  rod  and  reel  or  than  licensing 
has  hampered  driving  automobiles  on 
Sunday. 

Licensing  may  not  prevent  all  violent 
crimes,  but  statistics  both  in  the  States 
and  in  other  countries  clearly  demon- 
strate that  the  incidence  of  murders,  as- 


saults with  firearms,  and  gun  accidents 
will  be  reduced. 

I  do  not  see  how  any  law-abiding  citizen 
has  anj'thing  to  fear  or  any  legitimate 
rea.son  to  complain  about  the  licensing 
of  weapons.  This  is  a  requirement  which 
every  other  civilized  society  imposes.  It 
is  long  overdue  in  our  country. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  McCloryI  pro- 
vides for  Federal  gun  licen.ses  where  a 
State  fails  to  adopt  an  adequate  permit 
.system.  I  question  having  Ffderal  gun 
licenses  issued  by  licensed  dealers  I  pre- 
fer the  approach  in  the  bill  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Tydincs,  which  I 
have  sponsored  in  the  House — H.R. 
17879.  Under  our  bill  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  would  administer  the  i^ro- 
gram — ijerhaps  through  local  post  offices. 
I  believe  this  would  provide  uniformity 
and  avoid  shopping  around  for  friendly 
gun  dealers.  In  any  event.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  receive  overwhelming 
support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  ';en- 
tleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Thomson  1. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Cliairman,  I  have  been  very  diligent  in 
listening  here  for  3  days  to  this  debate, 
on  this  amendment  and  on  one  like  it 
last  week. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  heard  one 
scintilla  of  evidence  that  registration  or 
licensing  will  reach  the  objective  of  the 
prevention  of  crime.  We  are  interested 
in  stopping  these  crimes  of  violence 
through  the  use  of  guns.  No  one  has  said 
licensing  will  stop  a  crime  of  violence 
with  a  gun.  I  even  called  John  Glenn's 
office  to  ask  him.  He  is  a  great  proponent 
of  licensing  and  registration.  I  asked  him 
if  he  could  produce  any  evidence  to  me 
that  the  licensing  of  a  pim  or  an  individ- 
ual will  prevent  a  crime.  He  .said,  no, 
they  did  not  have  any  evidence  of  that 
kind.  It  is  obvious  in  California  where 
the  gun  was  registered  that  it  did  not 
stop  a  crime  of  violence  and  a  great 
national  tragedy.  Tlie  proponents  of  li- 
censing legislation  should  come  forth 
with  some  evidence  that  registering  the 
gun  or  licensing  the  owner  will  be  effec- 
tive in  the  prevention  of  crime  before  we 
impose  on  the  American  people  this 
Federal  regulation  They  have  not  done 
so  and  apparently  cannot  do  so.  This 
proposal  should  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota    (Mr.    FraserI    is   recognized 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  it  seems  to  me  clear 
from  the  facts  that  in  those  States  which 
do  have  strong  gun  control  laws  the 
proportion  of  crimes  and  homicides  in 
which  guns  are  involved  is  lower  than  in 
those  States  with  weak  gun  control  laws. 
I  am  surprised  that  the  gentleman  has 
not  had  a  chance  to  examine  those 
statistics,  but  a  comparison  from  State 
to  State  demonstrates  very  forcefully 
that  the  strong  gun  control  laws  have 
had  an  effect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  rea.son  why 
I  think  we  ought  lo  i:ass  this  bill  is  that 
it  will  provide  an  impetus  to  the  States 
to  move  in  the  direction  in  which  many 
of  them  are  already  moving.  I  cannot 
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think  of  anything  which  is  closer  to  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people  than  to 
find  a  way  of  ending  some  of  the  violence 
and  senseless  killing  that  goes  on  In  this 
country.  It  is  a  mistake  to  tie  this  debate 
to  the  thought  that  this  occurs  only  from 
activities  of  the  organized  criminal.  We 
are  talking  about  that  but  we  are  also 
talking  of  the  fact  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  gun  casualties  occur  between 
people  who  are  related  to  one  another. 
Guns  are  too  freely  available  to  every- 
one under  existing  law  This  amendment 
Is  clearly  drawn  and  is  intended  to  op- 
erate through  actions  of  State  legisla- 
tures and  city  councils.  I  urge  that  the 
amendment  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Buchan.\n1. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  oppo.sition  to  the  amendment,  and 
would  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  S/vviOR  I  and  the  others  who  have 
made  a.  strong  and  suflflcient  case 
against  it. 

Mr.  WYMAN  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment.  The  sys- 
tem urged  by  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Boland)  imposing  Fed- 
eral standards  on  all  of  the  States  under 
the  penalty  that  the  States  do  it  or  else. 
Is  just  the  sort  of  thing  we  do  not  want. 
To  empower  some  bureaucrat  in  Wash- 
ington to  say  who  shall  own  or  who  shall 
not  own  or  possess  a  gun  in  Alaska,  in 
Wisconsin,  in  Oregon,  or  in  New  Hamp- 
shire is  bad  business.  Imposing  on  all  of 
the  States  the  concept  of  do  it  the  Fed- 
eral way  or  else,  cannot  be  justified  by 
the  guise  or"  using  statistics  which  are 
meaningful  or  meaningless,  depending 
on  how  they  are  used.  The  question  of 
licensing  should  be  left  to  the  several 
States  where  there  is  local  control,  local 
familiarity  with  people  who  are  appli- 
cants and.  above  all.  local  responsibility. 
This,  of  course,  is  quite  aside  from  the 
very  serious  constitutional  questions 
raised  by  a  proposal  of  Federal  licensing. 
This  amendment  should  be  voted  down. 
Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
that  I  would  say  "amen." 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
The  passage  of  gun-control  legislation 
will  not  lessen  crime.  It  will  only  restrict 
the  activities  of  the  law-abiding  sports- 
men. Todays  legislation  will  not  cure 
crime  or  stop  a  criminal  from  obtaining 
a  rifle,  if  he  so  chooses. 

I  consider  any  gun  control  to  infringe 
on  a  citizen's  right  to  bear  arms.  In  Utah, 
as  well  as  in  all  the  Western  States,  the 
trad'tion  of  gun  ownership  and  its  use  is 
strong. 

The  No.  1  topic  of  the  people  I  talk  to 
in  my  district,  is  not  Vietnam,  nor  racial 
riots,  nor  foreign  aid — it  is  gun  control. 
These  are  law-abiding  citizens,  who  are 
sportsmen,  who  do  not  want  laws  which 


win  keep  them  from  ordering  a  sporting 
rifle  through  the  mail. 

There  are  many  smaller  towns  in  Utah 
and  other  Western  States  without  a  gun 
dealer  to  sell  them  the  kind  of  rifle  they 
want.  These  people  must  not  be  denied 
the  right  to  bear  arms  just  because  they 
do  not  live  in  a  metropolitan  area. 

One  constituent  writes  that  the  U.S. 
Army  will  not  now  sell  surplus  arms  to 
the  National  Rifle  Association  members 
unless  they  belong  to  what  the  Army  says 
is  an  "elite  markmanship  club"  and  have 
"an  established  markmanship  status." 
I  am  not  a  member  of  the  ARA.  but  I  do 
think  this  type  of  situation  is  a  little 
ridiculous.  How  do  you  become  a  marks- 
man without  a  gun?  How  do  you  obtain 
a  gun.  if  you  live  in  one  of  those  small 
towns,  without  the  use  of  a  mail-order 
house?  Why,  this  is  almost  equal  to 
the  Russian  system,  where  the  few  gun 
owners  are  either  Siberian  game  hunters 
who  have  had  their  philosophies  checked 
by  the  Russian  police,  or  are  highly 
trained  Olympic-type  shooting  team 
members. 

Crime  in  this  country  is  going  from 
bad  to  worse.  It  is  not  a  Federal  law  that 
will  decrease  the  crime  rate — it  is  tougher 
laws  in  our  States  and  local  communities. 

Our  existing  State  and  local  laws 
should  be  vigorously  enforced.  Our  crime 
and  gun  problem  would  largely  come 
under  control  if  conviction  rates  were 
doubled  and  sentences  were  more  severe. 
The  chief  keys  to  gun  control  problems 
are  swift  apprehension  and  certain  pun- 
ishment for  those  who  violate  the  law. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  a  nation  bom  of 
Minutemen.  this  legislation,  which  will 
affect  my  State,  home  of  pioneer  fron- 
tiensmen.    is   particularly    inappropriate. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  T  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
oflfered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  McClory  1 .  and  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  the  con- 
tribution Which  he  made  in  bringing  this 
question  before  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  giving  the  Members  an  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  it  and  vote  on  this  im- 
portant matter. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  the  defeat  of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Casey  I. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
country  known  for  its  freedoms — Indi- 
vidual freedom — but  every  time  we  act 
here  we  take  one  of  those  freedoms  away 
or  reduce  it  to  some  extent  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto  take  some  money  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  individual  citizen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  which 
is  pending  before  us  right  now  is  one  of 
the  most  basic  examples  in  both  cate- 
gories about  which  I  know. 

Mr  Chairman,  freedom  in  countries 
such  as  ours  carries  with  it  certain  haz- 
ards. You  cannot  possibly  make  this 
country  so  safe  that  you  are  not  going 
to  have  a  criminal  element,  you  are  not 
going  to  have  someone  get  angry.  So  why 


punish  all  the  people  by  this  proposed 
restriction  of  proving  their  mental  com- 
petency, fingerprinting,  or  what  have  you 
in  order  to  possess  a  firearm? 

Second,  you  are  talking  about  a  dol- 
lar fee.  New  York  City  started  out  with 
a  fee  of  50  cents,  then  it  rose  to  a  fee  of 
$2  and  now  it  is  up  to  $20.  The  mayor 
of  New  York  City  now  wants  to  raise  it 
to  $50.  Let  us  not  put  that  camel's  nose 
under  the  tent  to  the  extent  that  he  will 
get  his  whole  hump  and  tail  under  the 
tent  and  thus  create  an  additional  bur- 
den for  the  American  people.  I  urge  de- 
feat of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the     gentleman      from      Illinois      (Mr. 

PiNDLEYl. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  this  amendment  it  would 
have  the  practical  effect  of  requiring  a 
nationwide  system  of  licensing  of  all  fire- 
arms owners. 

As  best  as  I  can  evaluate  the  senti- 
ment which  exists  in  the  congressional 
district  which  I  represent  it  is  definitely 
against  this  sort  of  arrangement,  and  I 
oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  This  is  not  an  amend- 
ment to  register  firearms.  This  is  the 
amendment  to  require  a  gun  owner  to  be 
licensed  by  the  States. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing, but  in  the  area  from  which  I  come 
the  sentiment  is  contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  This  amendment 
would  require  the  licensing  of  gun  own- 
ers. It  is  quite  different  from  a  require- 
ment for  the  registration  of  hand  guns  or 
other  firearms.  In  other  words,  a  gun 
owner  can  own  up  to  100  guns  or  as  many 
guns  as  he  wants  if  he  meets  these  re- 
quirements as  a  licensed  gun  owner. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  my  good  friend,  that  my 
constituency  does  not  favor  this  Federal 
approach. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  can  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  FindleyI  that 
we  already  have  in  Illinois  the  kind  of 
law  which  this  amendment  seeks  to  have 
enacted  in  all  50  States. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  many  of  my  constituents 
do  not  think  that  the  Illinois  law  is  a 
workable  and  practical  arrangement,  but 
regardless,  the  ma.iority  I  have  heard 
from  do  not  favor  Federal  licensing  re- 
quirements. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  I  Mr.  PindleyI  has 
expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham] . 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find 
it  hard  to  believe  that  a  proposition  as 
simple  as  the  one  now  pending  before 
us  today  should  be  receiving  such  hostile 
treatment  from  some  of  the  Members. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  heard  some  of  the 
statements  about  our  freedoms  being 
endangered  by  this  amendment.  I  was 
reminded  of  an  old  gentleman  who  used 
to  drive  an  electric  car  in  my  hometown 
of  New  Haven  back  in  the  early  twenties. 
He  was  noted  for  the  fact  that  he  re- 
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fused  to  stop  at  the  traffic  lights  when 
they  were  installed,  because  he  said  it 
was  a  basic  infringement  upwn  his  free- 
dom for  him  not,  to  l>e  {>ermitted  to  pro- 
ceed through  an  intersection  when  he 
chose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  the 
claim  that  licensing  will  not  .stop  crimes 
with  firearms.  This  seems  to  me  like  say- 
ing that  we  should  not  have  the  licens- 
ing of  automobile  drivers  because  that 
will  not  prevent  all  automobile  acci- 
dents; that  we  should  concentrate,  in- 
stead, on  punishing  those  who  get  into 
accidents  and  who  kill  other  people  on 
the  highways. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chaiiinan,  I  am  shocked 
to  hear  the  arguments  made  that  the 
cost  of  a  licensing  system  would  be  too 
great. 

I  wonder  how  much  the  American  peo- 
ple would  have  been  glad  to  pay  if  they 
could  have  prevented  the  assassination 
of  the  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  IMr.  Edwards  I. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chainnan.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  what  is  the  purpose  of 
licensing  gun  owners?  This  proposal  con- 
tinues to  avoid  the  central  question: 
namely.  How  do  we  stop  the  criminal? 
You  do  not  stop  him  by  penalizing  the 
good,  law-abiding  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try. You  enforce  the  laws  already  on  tlie 
books  and  you  pass  new  laws  aimed  at 
the  criminal.  What  criminal  will  worry 
about  a  license?  Why  should  he? 

One  pwlice  oflBcer  has  told  me  that  if 
all  guns  are  removed  from  his  towii,  a 
criminal  could  still  get  a  machinegun  In 
30  minutes. 

Licensing  and  registration,  which  will 
Impose  Federal  standards  on  all  States 
and  legitimate  gun  owners  in  those 
States,  is  completely  contrary  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  these  United  States  and  I  am 
opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
tills  unreasonable,  unnecessary,  and  im- 
proper amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 

DiNGELL]. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
in  my  hand  one  of  the  best  commentaries 
on  this  legislation  that  one  could  find:  it 
is  by  Mauldin  and  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
cartoon.  It  shows  a  pajama-clad  indhid- 
ual  in  his  own  home  holding  a  shotgun  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  while  a  burglar 
is  picking  up  the  house  occupant's  silver- 
ware and  other  articles  of  value. 

The  burglar  calmly  looks  at  the  in- 
dividual and  says  "Buddy,  if  that  gun 
ain't  registered,  you  are  in  worse  trouble 
than  I  am.  ' 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  look  at 
firearms  registration  laws.  They  have 
never  worked,  and  no  one  who  is  push- 
ing this  bill  can  cite  a  single  statistic 
that  can  show  that  it  will  in  any  way. 
fashion,  or  form  prevent  crime. 

The  legislation  before  us  is  entitled  the 
State  Firearms  Control  Assistance  Act 
of  1968.  '  yet  we  are  faced  now  with  an 
amendment  very  broad  in  scope,  em- 
bodying many  pages,  raising  grave  ques- 


'tions  of  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  legislate  on  items 
which  are  at  rest,  and  which  are  no 
longer  in  interstate  commerce. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  of 
the  State  legislatures  have  sent  us  peti- 
tions urging  us  not  to  enact  such  kinds 
of  legislation. 

No  consideration,  no  study  what.so- 
ever,  has  been  given  to  this  amendment 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj-.  We 
liave  no  way  of  knowins  wliether  it  is 
constitutional.  We  have  no  way  at  all 
of  understanding  what  it  is  going  to  do. 
and  what  the  effects  may  be  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
TeagueI. 

Mr  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY  Mr  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  be- 
cause what  I  want  to  point  out  is  that  a 
great  many  firearms  that  aie  .sold  in 
legitimate  ways  reach  the  hands  of  the 
criminal.  According  to  .studies  that  have 
been  made  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety  of  the  State  of  Mas.sachusetts,  87 
percent  of  the  guns  which  were  found  in 
Massachusetts  in  the  hands  of  criminals 
were  purchased  legitimately  outside  the 
State  of  Massachusetts. 

And  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  mail 
orders.  Chief  Layton  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  Department  reported 
to  a  subcommittee  of  the  other  body  that 
25  percent  of  the  gims  purchased  by 
mail  order  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
were  purchased  by  criminals. 

So  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  crim- 
inal who  is  going  out  to  steal  a  gun. 
He  may  continue  to  get  it  in  that  way. 
But.  also,  he  is  going  to  get  it  through 
legitimate  sources  unless  we  require  that 
an  individual  purchasing  or  possessing 
a  gun  must  have  a  pennit  or  license. 

So  what  we  are  doing  here  is  to  en- 
courage all  of  the  States  to  follow  the 
pattern  set  in  some  of  the  States.  By 
this  amendment  we  can  prevent  the 
criminals  and  other  unfit  persons  from 
getting  guns  in  their  hands  through 
legitimate  sources,  and  require  that 
every  person  who  is  in  possession  of  a 
gun  to  have  a  permit. 

The  gun  associations  say  that  they 
favor  this  type  of  legislation,  but  what 
they  say  they  favor  and  what  they  favor 
are  two  different  things,  it  seems  to  me. 
Now.  sjpce  they  say  they  favor  this  tj-pe 
of  legislation,  let  us  provide  it  for  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
glentleman  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  IMr.  O'Neill]. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  17735, 
and  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

I  am  sure  most  of  my  colleagues  know 
my  position  on  gun  control.  Since  1963 
I  have  sponsored  legislation  to  restrict 
the  interstate  commerce  in  firearms.  I 
have  also  sponsored  legislation  calling 
for  the  registration  of  all  firearms  and 
the  licensing  of  the  owners  of  firearms. 

I  feel  impelled  to  .speak  on  this  subject 
because  it  is  so  important,  yet  I   am 


somewhat  amazed  that  there  is  need  for 
such  volume  of  debate.  Infrequently  do 
the  facts  and  the  situation  point  so 
clearly  to  the  necessai-y  course  of  action. 

The  excuses  being  given  to  oppose 
this  legi.slation  seem  not  only  weak  to 
me,  they  seem  contrived.  We  are  not 
legislating  in  ha.ste,  without  forethought. 
We  are  not  facing  a  situation  that  has 
developed  only  in  the  very  recent  past. 

The  honorable  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  been  fighting  for  regu- 
lations on  firearms  for  a  decade.  Edi- 
torial comment  following  Lincoln's  as- 
sassination was  as  strong  as  news  com- 
ment is  today  in  favor  of  gim  controls.  It 
is  true  that  the  need  seems  more  real  as 
we  see  more  and  more  of  our  truly  great 
men  lost  to  our  society  because  of  the 
ease  with  which  guns  are  obtained.  But 
every  night  in  our  Nation,  our  youth  and 
adults,  our  rich  and  poor,  the  famous 
and  the  unknown,  are  being  cut  down. 
becau.se  the  Congress  seems  not  to  have 
seen  the  danger  of  firearms. 

The  examples  are  too  numerous  and 
too  tragic  to  recount.  But  what  can  be 
said  when  a  9-year-old  child  is  shot  to 
death  for  throwing  paper  in  a  neightwr's 
yard.  A  gun  was  handy  and  a  child  is 
dead.  Some  boys  get  into  an  argmnent — 
an  argument  that  does  not  result  in  a 
black  eye  or  a  scraped  shin.  This  argu- 
ment never  even  developed  into  a  fight, 
for  within  minutes  two  of  them  were 
dead  because  someone  had  a  gim. 

A  fugitive  from  the  law.  a  convicted 
criminal,  walks  into  a  store  and  buys  a 
rifie  and  ammunition,  and  more  and 
more  people  are  killed  before  he  is  finally 
captured. 

Who  is  there  to  argue  that  there  is  no 
need  to  regulate  the  easy  acquisition  of 
firearms?  Who  would  dare  deny  that  the 
7,700  homicides  by  firearms  last  year 
could  have  been  fewer  if  guns  were  regis- 
tered and  owners  licensed? 

The  statistics,  the  examples,  the  facts, 
all  call  for  strict  gim  laws.  The  people  of 
the  country  want  this  legislation  and 
they  want  it  badly.  I  have  received  at 
least  5,000  communications,  in  various 
forms,  urging,  demanding,  pleading  for 
strong  gun  laws. 

My  own  State,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  has  taken  action  in  the 
face  of  the  inaction  of  the  Congress. 
Both  houses  of  the  legislature  passed 
strong  laws  requiring  identification  cards 
and  police  clearance  for  possession,  pur- 
chase, or  carrying  of  guns. 

The  need  is  there  and  apparent;  the 
solution  is  here  and  we  must  act  now.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this  bill 
and  the  strengthening  amendments — it 
is  our  duty. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
my  colleague  from  Massachusetts  say 
that  the  failure  to  adopt  the  amendment 
that  was  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  would  seriously  impair  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  bin?  Does  not  the  amend- 
ment add  strength  to  a  bill  that  is  now 
too  weak  and  far  less  effective  than  the 
Massachusetts  law. 

Mr.    O'NEILL   of    Massachusetts.    Of 
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course,  the  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  is  correct. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  as  a  Representative  from  a  State 
that  borders  Massachusetts  in  which  a 
great  many  of  the  guns  to  which  the 
gentleman  made  reference  were  prob- 
ably purchased,  does  not  the  gentleman 
agree  that  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts is  in  a  better  position  to  li- 
cense and  provide  for  the  issuing  of 
permits  for  the  possession  of  guns,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  No.  I 
do  not  agree  with  the  gentleman,  be- 
cause, as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  McClory  I  said,  most  of  the  imports 
of  guns  have  come  from  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  I  believe  It  is  wrong 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The- Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  front  Virginia  I  Mr. 

POFF 1 .  i 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairmin,  in  his  letter 
dated  July  23.  addressedl  to  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Clory I  has  made  an  erroc  It  is.  I  know, 
accidental  and  not  purposeful,  yet  I  be- 
lieve it  needs  to  be  corrected.  In  that 
letter  in  support  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment the  gentleman  sai4  that  there  is 
nothing  in  this  legislatioii  which  would 
create  a  prohibition  agaiist  an  individ- 
ual, be  he  a  criminal,  rarcotic  addict, 
alcoholic,  or  juvenile,  sellmg  or  purchas- 
ing any  kind.of  firearm,   f 

I  call  to  ycMr  attention, l^r.  Chairman, 
the  language  in  section  9^<b>  of  the  bill 
which  prohibits  the  sale  In  both  inter- 
state and  intrastate  commerce  of  long 
guns  to  those  under  the  fige  of  18  and 
handguns  to  those  under|the  age  of  21. 

Section  922' c  prohibtts  the  sale  by 
a  licensed  dealer  to  individuals  in  cate- 
gories set  forth  in  subsections  1,  2,  3,  and 
4.  including  fugitives  frojn  justice  and 
those  under  indictment,  narcotic  ad- 
dicts, and  mental  defectives. 

That  applies  not  only  to  interstate 
sales,  as  might  be  expected,  but  to  sales 
in  both  intra  and  interstsjte  commerce. 

Subsection  i  f  •  and  '  g  •  bf  section  922 
make  it  plain  that  an  individual  in  one 
of  these  categories  is  not  eligible  to  ship 
or  to  receive  such  guns  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
(Mrs.  Mink  I. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  amendment 
which  will  provide  licensing  provisions  in 
this  gun  control  bill. 

I  think  one  has  to  regard  this  par- 
ticular amendment  as  simply  a  public 
safety  measure.  I  am  sure  that  every 
Member  of  this  House  is  aware  of  the 
nearly  20,000  lives  that  are  lost  in  this 
country  as  a  result  of  firearms. 

Some  11,000  lives  are  lost  as  a  result 
of  suicides  committed  with  firearms. 

It  is  the  protection  of  these  innocent 
individuals  in  our  society  that  requires 
us  to  support  this  amendment  to  provide 
that  kind  of  safety  that  I  believe  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  are  entitled  to  have. 

Certainly,  we  have  no  objections  to 
other  restrictions  in  our  iiKiividual  free- 
doms in  order  to  assure  |the  safety  of 
others  in  our  society,  i^l  that  this 
amendment  proposes  to  ^o  is  to  make 


sure  that  convicted  felons,  mental  in- 
competents, dope  addicts,  and  other  mis- 
fits in  our  society  are  not  able  to  purchase 
a  gun. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  for 
the  past  5  years  has  been  the  helpless 
spectator  to  four  acts  of  violence  which 
have  left  a  deep  scar  on  America's  hope 
for  the  future.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.. 
Medgar  Evers.  John  F.  Kennedy,  and 
Robert  P.  Kennedy  were  all  slam  pre- 
sumably becau.se  of  principles  they 
advocated. 

Their  loss,  of  course,  is  irreparable. 
The  many  others  who  die  each  year  in 
our  our  cities  and  in  our  rural  areas  as  a 
result  of  violence  are  also  constant  testi- 
mony to  the  need  for  us  to  reconcile  our 
laws  with  these  tragic  realities.  The  fu- 
ture of  our  Nation  is  threatened,  and  it 
is  time  to  consider  the  kind  of  society 
we  are  building. 

We  are  painfully  aware  of  a  crisis  in 
America,  what  one  might  term  a  crisis  of 
unrest  that  is  manifesting  itself  in  vio- 
lence. Time  is  therefore  of  the  e.ssence 
and  wisdom  requires  that  we  act  quickly. 
One  of  the  most  obvious  areas  demanded 
by  public  safety  is  the  regulation  of  the 
ownership  of  firearms. 

The  most  urgent  requirement  of  any 
effective  gun  control  law  is  that  it  must 
provide  for  ways  of  keeping  guns  away 
from  irresponsible  people  such  as  mental 
incomf>etents.  convicted  felons,  alcohol- 
ics, narcotic  addicts,  and  children.  A  gun 
law  that  provides  for  such  licensing  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Further,  for  effec- 
tive law  enforcement,  registration  is  an 
essential  adjunct  and  such  a  small  detail 
which  each  citizen  can  do  to  help  in  this 
massive  task  of  overseeing  the  transfer 
of  guns  from  person  to  person  and  from 
store  to  person.  The  registration  I  pro- 
pose would  be  only  at  the  Instance  of 
purchase  and  upon  each  transfer  of  own- 
ership therefore.  The  fee  would  be  a 
nominal  sum  of  $1.  Hawaii  already  has 
such  a  law  In  effect.  A  ban  on  all  mail- 
order sales  is  also  necessary  to  help  con- 
trol the  sale  of  firearms  and  to  make  sure 
that  the  licensing  and  registration  laws 
were  not  being  circumvented. 

In  the  ongoing  debate  on  gun  control 
legislation,  certain  opponents  of  strong 
gun  laws  are  arguing  that  strong  gun  leg- 
islation is  a  threat  to  individual  freedom 
and  is  contrary  to  our  basic  traditions. 
Perhaps  the  shan^est  reality  that  con- 
fronts us  today  is  that  we  are  no  longer 
a  frontier  society.  We  are  essentially  an 
urban  society  living  at  close  quarters  with 
many  pressing  needs  demanding  our  solu- 
tion. 

We  need  to  work  together:  freedom  as 
Jefferson  and  others  saw  it  was  not  simply 
an  expression  of  inspired  spirit  but  of  a 
disciplined  one.  And  as  the  Greeks  knew 
in  their  day,  freedom  derives  its  strength 
and  substance  not  only  from  a  wide  lati- 
tude of  action  but  from  an  essential  im- 
position of  limits.  This  basic  principle  of 
organized  society  requires  that  each  citi- 
zen forfeit  some  personal  freedom  to  in- 
sure more  fully  the  collective  freedom  of 
the  people.  Guns  were  an  essential  part 
of  the  settling  and  expansion  of  this 
country  and  provided  the  means  for 
many  a  citizen's  survival,  but  those  days 
have  gone  and  today  the  problems  are 
not  hunting  and  foodgathering  but  the 
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ability  to  live  with  one  another.  The  un- 
limited, unregulated  use  of  guns  in  to- 
day's society  is  an  anachronism  to  that 
aim. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  support  of  gun  con- 
trol legislation  was  established  long  be- 
fore the  cruel  assassination  of  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy.  My  views  today  are  not 
based  upon  any  reaction  or  hysteria 
caused  by  his  death.  They  are  those  of  a 
calm  and  reasoned  citizen  intere.sted  in 
saving  Innocent  lives  and  helping  in  the 
enforcement  of  law  and  order. 

In  1967  there  were  7.700  persons 
killed  by  firearms:  55.000  persons  were 
victims  of  aggravated  assaults  by  means 
of  firearms;  71.000  armed  robberies  were 
committed  by  means  of  firearms.  Surely 
no  one  can  doubt  that  the  licensing  and 
regulating  of  the  ownership  of  firearms 
would  have  the  efTect  of  reducing  the 
numbers  of  these  crimes. 

For  those  who  will  not  be  persuaded 
that  gun  control  legislation  will  have  any 
effect  upon  the  number  of  crimes  com- 
mitted with  guns,  let  me  say  that  cer- 
tainly they  will  be  persuaded  that  the 
number  of  suicides  would  be  reduced  if 
guns  were  not  so  readily  accessible.  Think 
of  it.  in  1967.  11,000  persons  took  their 
own  lives  with  firearms  in  the  United 
States.  Some  of  these  could  have  been 
prevented  and  lives  saved,  if  instant  pur- 
chase of  a  gun  were  not  possible. 

If  even  the  suicide  by  firearms  rate 
does  not  convince  oiu-  opponents,  surely 
the  statistics  on  accidental  deaths  by 
firearms  will  persuade  them  on  the  right- 
ness  of  this  legislation.  Each  year  in 
America,  2.800  lives  are  snuffed  out  by 
accidents  involving  misuse  of  firearms. 
I  t>elleve  that  enough  evidence  has 
been  provided  this  Nation  and  that  it  is 
imperative  that  we  act  consistent  with 
the  demands  of  public  safety  and  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  the  innocent  lives  of 
so  many  thousands  of  our  citizens  w-hose 
means  of  protection  are  at  our  command. 
I  shall  vote  for  this  gun  control  bill  and 
for  all  amendments  to  strengthen  it  by 
providing  for  licensing,  registration,  and 
for  a  total  ban  on  all  mail  order  sales, 
and  urge  that  my  colleagues  in  this 
House  do  the  same. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson  1. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  before  us  a  bill  to  control  the  sale 
of  firearms  in  an  effort  to  cut  down  on 
crime.  At  least  that  is  what  the  propo- 
nents would  have  us  believe.  The  truth 
is  that  if  you  look  behind  the  facade  of 
arguments  put  forth  by  the  proponents 
and  read  what  is  obviously  between  the 
lines,  the  obvious  aim  and  intent  is  to 
control  all  guns  in  the  United  States. 

First,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
wanted  to  require  everyone  to  register 
all  firearms.  The  gentleman  knows  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  this.  Now,  he  at- 
tempus  to  require  licensing  of  everyone 
before  they  can  legally  own  a  gun.  It  is 
just  another  attempt  to  do  the  same 
thing. 

The  proponents  point  to  the  fear  of  the 
people  for  their  life  and  safety.  This 
might  well  be  so,  since  we  have  had  a 
serious  breakdown  in  law  enforcement 
and  punishment  of  crime.  However.  Mr. 
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Ciiairman.  the  biggest  fear  by  far  is  the 
fear,  the  man  in  the  street,  the  man  I 
call  the  "forgotten  man, "  has  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Whether  it  be  true 
or  not,  the  average  citizen  from  my  neck 
of  the  woods,  and  I  believe  all  over  the 
United  States,  equates  registration  with 
confiscation. 

If  Uie  Johnson  administration  really 
wants  to  do  something  about  crime,  other 
than  just  lip  service,  let  the  President 
call  on  the  Attorney  General  for  vigorous, 
effective  law  enforcement.  Never  have  I 
.seen  nor  heard  when  the  President  has 
done  this.  All  this  administration  does 
to  meet  a  crisis  is  to  either  call  for  pas- 
sage of  some  new  law  or  to  appoint  a 
new  study  commission. 

This  gun  control  bill  Is  not  aimed  at 
the  crooks  and  criminals.  It  is  aimed  at 
Uie  good  law-abiding  citizens.  Criminals 
are  not  going  to  register  any  guns  or  buy 
any  licenses. 

No  one  is  opposed  to  reasonable  con- 
trol to  keep  criminals,  addicts,  mental  in- 
competents, and  children  from  buying 
guns.  But  the  record  of  this  administra- 
tion and  the  histon'  of  our  Government 
in  recent  years  makes  most  of  us  distrust 
those  presently  in  power  and  reluctant 
to  give  them  any  more. 

Let  us  enforce  the  laws  we  have  on  the 
books  now.  If  that  is  done,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  will  need  this  gun  control  law. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the   gentleman    from   New    Jersey    fMi-. 

JOELSONl. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska  said  that  crimi- 
nals do  not  buy  guns — they  steal  them. 

The  most  publicized  and  notorious 
crime  in  this  centun,-  was  the  murder 
of  President  Kennedy.  My  understand- 
ing is  that  the  assassin  in  that  tragic 
crime  bought  his  gun  through  the  mail. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  not 
going  to  solve  the  problem  entirely.  But 
why  should  we  make  it  easy  for  the  wrong 
people  to  get  guns  for  the  wrong  pur- 
poses? 

I  dispute  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
who  said  that  gun  control  would  deprive 
people  of  their  freedom.  I  do  not  think 
that  one  human  being  has  the  freedom  to 
slaughter  another  human  being.  That  is 
not  a  basic  freedom  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. 

I  have  heard  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  tell  us  that  a  hardened  con- 
\'lct  was  opposed  to  this  bill.  That  is  as 
surprising  to  me  as  to  .say  that  a  cat 
would  be  against  a  mouse — of  course,  he 
would  be  opposed  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  'Vork.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  should  like  to  ask  the  Members 
of  the  House  one  simple  question:  How- 
much  carnage  do  we  want  in  the  United 
States  before  this  body  acts?  The  com- 
parative statistics  on  the  rate  of  homi- 
cides, suicides,  and  accidents  in  the 
United  States  and  in  other  major  coun- 
tries which  do  have  strong  gun  laws  in- 
dicate that  the  rate  of  deaths  caused  by 
firearms  is  much  higher  in  the  United 
States  than  in  any  of  those  other  coun- 
tries. The  rate  of  homicide  with  guns  in 
the  United  States  is  seven  times  as  high 
as  that  in  Italy  and  35  times  as  high  as 
that  in  England:  the  suicide  rate  in  the 
United  States  is  53  times  that  of  Japan  or 
the  Netherlands. 


I  believe  we  would  make  a  mistake  if 
we  thought  the  bill  we  are  considering 
here  today  is  adequate.  It  is  not  ade- 
quate. It  is  not  a  comprehensive  bill.  It 
will  not  meet  the  job.  It  will  only  start 
to  do  it  if  we  have  licensing,  we  should 
have  included  registration. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  top 
law  enforcement  officers  in  the  United 
States  think  it  will  help,  that  it  will  pre- 
vent new  acquisitions  by  ex-convicts  and 
the  mentally  sick,  that  it  will  preclude  to 
some  extent  the  commission  of  crimes 
with  fireaiTns.  It  is  a  partial  remedy.  It 
has  work(?d  in  other  countries.  Statistics 
prove  it.  I  believe  our  responsibility  is 
clear.  The  i)opular  mandate  is  plain.  It 
is  imperative  that  we  pass  a  comprehen- 
sive bill,  and  I  urge  tiie  adoption  of  this 
licensing  amendment.  Our  duty  is  clear 
and  it  will  be  with  us  until  we  enact 
strong  legislation. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  amendment.  I  have  heard 
statements  here  to  the  effect  that  the 
reason  we  should  have  a  licensing  law  for 
gun  owners  is  that  marriage  licenses  are 
required,  drivers'  licenses,  fi,shing  li- 
censes, and  hunting  licenses  are  required. 
I  have  a  driver's  license.  It  was  not  is- 
sued to  me  by  the  Federal  Government. 
It  was  issued  under  the  laws  of  my  State. 
That  is  the  only  authority.  We  do  not 
have  constitutional  authority  to  legislate 
for  the  States.  That  is  where  the  licensing 
laws,  as  far  as  guns  are  concerned,  should 
be.  just  as  is  the  case  for  drivers'  licenses, 
marriage  licenses  and  hunting  licenses. 

I  got  a  license  to  get  married,  but  I 
did  not  have  to  do  so  in  Texas.  It  is  the 
law  in  some  States  that  you  do  not  have 
to  have  a  marriage  license;  you  are  just 
as  married  if  you  do  not  have  a  license 
as  if  you  did  have  a  license  to  marry  un- 
der the  State  law. 

This  Congress  has  no  authority  to  re- 
quire marriage  licenses  in  States  if  they 
do  not  want  such  a  law.  But  in  Congress 
w^e  do  have  authority  to  require  one  Stale 
to  recognize  the  legal  marriage  of  people 
who  come  from  another  State.  That  is  all 
the  authority  we  have  in  Congress  in 
relation  to  legislating  on  the  licen.sing  of 
gun  owners.  We  can  require  that  guns 
be  kept  from  coming  into  a  State  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  that  State,  but  we  are 
invading  the  reserved  powers  of  the 
States  when  we  attempt  to  dictate  to  a 
State  legislature  the  kind  and  form  of 
law  it  should  enact. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requi-site  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  to  reaffirm  my  support  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  McCloryJ. 

A  few  minutes  ago  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  said : 

Tliese  firearms  laws  would  not  work.  They 
never  have  iiud  never  ■mW. 

As  I  listened  to  him  I  could  not  help 
but  fee!  glad  that  he  was  not  around 
about  3.000  years  ago  when  Moses  was 
up  there  on  Mount  Sinai  with  thunder 
and  lightening  aroimd  his  head,  because 
if  he  had  been  he  would  probably  have 
.said.  "Moses,  do  not  bother  to  lug  those 
big.  heavy  tablets  of  stone  with  the  Ten 
Commandments  down  the  mountainside. 
The  people  will  still  cheat,  kill,  commit 


adultery,  and  do  all  those  things.  It  will 
not  do  any  good." 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  10.000  guns 
passing  daily  into  private  hands,  the  time 
lias  come  for  this  Congress  to  tr>'.  not 
to  take  away  freedom,  as  the  izrnllenian 
from  Texas  de.scribed  it.  but  rather  to 
extend  freedom  to  the  lawful  owner — 
the  sportsman,  the  hunter — to  make  sure 
that  he  may  continue  to  enjoy  the  right 
of  private  ownership. 

I  do  not  believe  a  mental  defective,  a 
juvenile,  or  a  convicted  felon  has  any 
freedom  to  go  out  and  buy  a  t-'un.  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  wliy  he  should  have. 
This  bill  will  not  punisli.  however,  the 
legitimate  owner  and  possessor  of  fire- 
arms. 

Somebody  said : 

Show  ii.s:  prove  it  win  end  the  crime  we 
have  In  the  country. 

Obviously  no  one  can  do  that.  But 
maybe  by  reducing  the  accessibility  of 
weaixms  to  the  wrong  types  of  ijeople. 
we  can  contribute  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  .support  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois'  amendment  because 
it  does  not  set  up  a  va.st  b.utaucracy  to 
adminl.ster  a  Federal  program  of  licen- 
sing every  gun  owner.  It  gives  the  other 
Slates  of  the  Union  the  incentive  to 
adopt  their  own  laws  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  po.sse.ssion  of  fireai  ms  by  such 
categories  of  unfit  persons  as  felons, 
narcotics  addicts,  mental  defectives,  and 
.SO  forth.  As  we  pointed  out  prenously 
in  debate,  it  will  protect  citizens  of  a 
State  like  Illinois  who  have  the  initia- 
tive of  adopting  firearms  legislation 
from  having  their  laws  circumvented 
because  adjoining  States  have  been  neg- 
ligent and  failed  to  take  similar  ac- 
tion. Ours  is  an  urbanized,  highly  mo- 
bile society.  We  simply  must  encourage 
all  of  the  States  to  follow  the  lead  of  jur- 
isdictions like  Illinois.  Massachusetts, 
and  New  Jersey  and  enact  meaningful 
legislation  in  the  interest  of  protecting 
the  general  public  against  the  indis- 
criminate sale  of  gims  either  by  mail  or 
over  the  counter  to  the  unfit  categories 
of  individuals  mentioned  above. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wa.shington 
(Mr.  Adams  I. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  sup;x).'t  of  this  amendment  be- 
cause I  believe  it  gets  to  the  heart  of 
the  gun  control  problem. 

I  think  we  need  to  give  all  the  help 
we  can  to  uur  law  enforcement  officials 
through  pro\isions  such  as  registialion. 
But  more  important  is  to  scicen  out  the 
incompetent,  the  insane,  and  otherwise 
unqualified  would-be  cun  owners,  before 
they  get  a  chance  to  misu.se  a  weapon. 

We  mu.st  make  at  Ic.^.st  some  attempt 
at  keeping  suns  from  the  hands  of  un- 
desirables. The  7.700  murders.  11.000 
.suicides,  and  55.000  a.ssaults  in  the 
United  States  last  year  demand  tliis. 

This  amendment  would  eventually 
make  it  illegal  to  po.sspss  a  firo.xrm  with- 
out a  State  permit  or  a  Federal  .gun 
license.  It  also  would  be  illecal  to  sell  or 
transfer  firearms  or  ammunition  unless 
the  purchaser  has  a  permit  or  Federal 
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license.  States  are  encouraged  to  develop 
their  own  systems  of  Ilceaslng. 

I  know  of  no  one  In  Congress  who 
wants  to  take  firearms  frpm  those  with 
legitimate  claims  to  own  jthem.  Specifi- 
cally, no  one  in  Congress  wants  to  take 
weapons  from  sportsmen  (|nd  hunters. 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  tny  mind  that 
these  provisions  would  hi  effective.  The 
Attorney  General  has  tettified  that  the 
safety  of  our  people  denainds  strict  gun 
controls.  J.  Edgar  Hoovei  has  stated: 

The  easy  accessibility  of  Arearms  Is  a  sig- 
ntflcant  factor  In  murders  iommltted  In  the 
United  States  today. 
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This  kind  of  •leader.sl 
come  from  the  United  S 
we  did  something  about 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amend  lent  to  use  a 
combination  of  State  arp  Federal  regu- 
lation. 

This  approach  Is  simi^r  to  that  sug- 
gested orlgi.nally  by  S«  nator  Tydincs 
and  me  with  regard  to  SI  ite  registration 
and  the  Federal  Governn  ent  would  then 
control  the  Interstate  m  )vement  so  the 
system  would  be  workab  le.  I  think  this 
State  licensing  of  individuals  Is  a  good 
suggestion.  For  example, 
there  are  many  sportsnfcn.  such  as  in 
my  State,  the  State  can  e  islly  Implement 
this  licensing  by  simply  requiring  that 
when   a   man   goes   to   %  ;t   his   hunting 


bottom  that  he 
o  own  a  gun. 


license,  he  can  add  at  the 
is  applying  for  a  license 

This  gun  control  legisfetlon  is  part  of 
an  overall  attack  on  crli  le,  as  the  gen 
tleman  from  Massachus<  tts  said  earlier. 
How  far  does  violence  an  1  death  have  to 
grow  before  we  act?  Ir 
crunch  is  going  to  occui 
point  the  people  will  in  press  the  Con- 
gress with  the  problems  (  f  the  city.  They 
will  say  "You  have  to  hs  ve  a  method  of 
controlling  the  escalatio;  i 
the  central  city."  How  :an  we  control 
that  escalation  of  violen  :e  if  we  cannot 
go  to  the  armed  people 
and  say  "Let  me  see  yotr  license  so  we 
can  control  the  illegal  afid  irresponsible 
especially  If  there  Is  a 
o'clock  in  the  morning? 
who  oppose  all  responsi 
that  we  will  then  have 
namely,  a  confiscation  o 
stop  the  slaughter. 

I    hope    this    reasonable    attempt    to 


the  cities  the 
soon.  At  some 


5un  battle  at  4 

I  say  to  those 

le  gun  controls 

vhat  they  fear; 

all  weapons  to 


control     the     flow     of     weapons     into 
dangei'ous  hands  will  pass. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the   gentleman    from    Ohio    [Mr. 

McCULLOCH  1 . 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
repeat  what  I  said  on  Wednesday  and 
what  I  said  earlier  today.  In  the  first 
place,  and  of  first  importance,  the  con- 
stitutionality of  this  amendment  has  not 
been  formally  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  amendment  is  of  doubt- 
ful constitutionality. 

Fuithermore.  I  repeat,  the  estimated 
cost  by  responsible  people  of  administer- 
ing this  amendment  is  set  at  from  $50 
million  to  $1  billion.  That  fact  alone  is 
evidence  enough  that  neither  the  House 
nor  the  Judiciary  Committee  thereof  has 
carefully  studied  this  amendment. 

I  listened  with  some  amusement  to  the 
analogy  between  States'  licensing  indi- 
viduals for  various  purposes  and  licens- 
ing of  Kun  owners.  Of  course  States  have 
that  authority,  and  they  have  exeicised 
it  for  years.  It  is  their  duty  to  exercise  it 
now.  I  think  Massachusetts  set  a  good 
example.  Exercise  of  such  police  power 
is  the  proper  function  of  the  State. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Members  of 
the  committee  that  if  the  States  move 
and  accept  their  responsibilities,  the 
need  for  this  Federal  legislation  and  this 
amendment  will  no  longer  exist.  I  hope 
the  amendment  is  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

I  Mr.    MOORHEADl. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  sup- 
port the  McClory  amendment  relating  to 
licensing. 

This  amendment  would  protect  the 
general  public,  in  some  measure,  by  pre- 
venting criminals  and  mentally  incom- 
petent persons  from  owriing  firearms.  It 
Is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  McClory  licensing 
amendment  to  H.R.  17735.  the  State 
Flreanns  Control  Assistance  Act  of  1968. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  long  believed 
that  this  country  should  have  effective 
gun  control  letrtslatlon. 

During  my  first  term  In  Congress  in 
February  of  1960,  I  joined  with  the  late 
Senator  Hennings.  of  Missouri,  in  intro- 
ducing gun  control  legislation  in  the  86th 
Congress. 

This  was  the  first  gun  control  legisla- 
tion that  had  iieen  Introduced  in  Con- 
gress in  over  20  years  and  can  be  con- 
sidered an  ancestor  of  the  legislation 
already  passed  in  this  session  of  Congress 
and  the  p>endlng  legislation. 

Thus,  it  has  taken  8  years  for  any  gim 
control  legislation  to  become  the  law  of 
the  land. 

On  last  Friday.  I  supported  the  regis- 
tration amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  McClory  1,  but 
that  amendment  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  168  to  89. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  those  who 
opposed  registration  of  gims  could  and 


should  support  licensing  of  the  Individ- 
uals who  want  to  possess  them. 

First,  the  amendment  contemplates 
Federal  licensing  only  in  those  States 
which  after  2  years  have  failed  to  adopt 
a  licensing  law.  Therefore,  the  Federal 
Government  would  not  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  States  and  traditional 
States  rights  would  be  preserved. 

Second,  the  fear  of  confiscation  ex- 
pressed by  many  Members  of  Congress 
during  the  debate  on  this  legislation 
last  wQ||)lr  would  be  removed  because 
there  would  be  only  one  license  per  indi- 
vidual no  matter  how  many  guns  or  rifles 
he  might  possess. 

Third,  the  convenience  of  the  sports- 
man would  be  recognized,  because  the 
licensing  would  be  hardly  more  onerous 
than  obtaiiilng  a  hunting  license. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that  the  amend-  , 
ment  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Latta 1 . 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  informa- 
tion passed  to  us  in  the  Rules  Committee 
when  this  bill  was  up  for  consideration 
was  that  there  were  no  hearings  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee  on  the  ques- 
tions of  registration  and  licensing  of 
firearms. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  serious  matter 
to  be  considered  by  this  House.  If  we  aie 
going  to  start  passing  legislation  in  this 
Congress  without  any  hearings  at  all  by 
the  legislative  committees,  and  particu- 
larly such  all-encompassing  legislation 
as  the  legislation  under  consideration, 
this  countrj'  is  in  Krave  danger. 

If  we  are  going  to  pass  legislation 
without  hearings  and  merely  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  administration, 
we  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  sur- 
rendering our  legislative  responsibilities 
to  the  executive  branch. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  CellerI. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman-j-from  New  York  !Mr. 
HalpernI. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  unqualified  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
IMr.  McClory).  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  diligent  and  painstaking 
work  In  this  field,  which  has  produced 
an  amendment  that  provides  for  ade- 
quate licensing  procedures  at  minimal 
Inconvenience  to  the  gun  owner.  Fur- 
thermore, this  amendment  has  the  added 
feature  of  providing  the  Individual  States 
with  a  2-year  period  in  which  to  enact 
their  own  statutes  before  any  Federal 
legislation  would  take  effect,  and,  at  that 
time  the  Federal  act  would  be  applicable 
only  to  those  States  which  had  not  en- 
acted their  own  laws.  Therefore,  we  have 
a  proposal  which  provides  for  a  minimum 
of  Federal  activity  in  this  area,  but  as- 
sures effective  licensing  of  all  persons  to 
qualify  for  firearms  use. 

This  amendment  contains  restrictions 
that  most  gun  owners — even  many  who 
oppose  most  firearms  control  legisla- 
tion— should  find  desirable.  I  refer  to  the 
provisions  to  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands 
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of  criminals,  narcotic  addicts,  alcoholics, 
the  mentally  ill.  and  other  Irresponsible 
or  unfit  persons.  Even  the  leadership  of 
the  National  Rifle  Association  would  find 
itself  hard-pressed  to  object  to  this  prin- 
ciple. How  anyone  could  oppose  this 
amendment  is  beyond  me. 

The  proposed  licensing  procedures 
have  been  drawn  up  with  a  view  toward 
presenting  the  prospective  licensee  with 
a  minimum  amount  of  redtape.  Its  sim- 
ple documentation  requirements  present 
no  obstacles  to  any  legitimate  applicant, 
and  it  is  significant  to  note  that  the  li- 
cense will  be  valid  for  a  3-vear  period. 
There  certainly  cannot  be  any  complaint 
about  the  cost,  for  the  amendment  speci- 
fies that  the  one-time  fee  for  the  3-year 
period  shall  be  $1. 

I  once  again  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  IMr.  McClory  1  for  his 
presentation  of  this  amendment  which 
will  provide  a  substantial  measure  of 
protection  for  our  law-abiding  citizens 
and  at  the  same  time  will  in  no  way  re- 
strict the  possession  or  use  of  firearms 
for  sport,  recreation,  or  personal  protec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  repeat  what  I  said  at 
the  time  earlier  amendments  to  this  bill 
were  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois IMr.  McClory]  and  the  gentleman 
fiom  New-  York  fMr.  Bingham  I.  because 
it  has  been  repeated  on  this  floor  that 
the  House  should  not  pass  such  amend- 
ments in  the  mood  of  mass  hysteria.  I 
take  exception  to  these  charges.  This  is 
not  a  question  of  acting  on  legislation 
under  the  atmosphere  of  hysteria.  There 
is  a  big  difference  between  emotional  hys- 
teria and  the  righteous  indignation  of  a 
long-suffering  public  aroused  by  a  bla- 
tant inequity  in  our  laws  and  the  reluc- 
tance of  Congress,  until  recently,  to  do 
.something  about  it. 

The  public  Is  aroused,  too,  by  the  power 
of  a  well-organized,  well-financed  lobby, 
which  has  for  entirely  too  long  thwarted 
its  will.  The  problem  has  been  here  for  a 
long  time,  and  the  need  to  remedy  it  is 
long  overdue.  There  Is  nothing  the  least 
bit  h>-sterical  about  that.  If  ever  there 
was  responsible,  well-thought-out  legis- 
lation, it  is  the  McClory  amendment 
which  will  bring  workable,  effective,  and 
meaningful  licensing  of  all  firearms  own- 
ers. I  trust  it  will  be  adopted  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  McCarthy]. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  10 
years  ago  this  month  Oron  Daniel  Rich- 
ards walked  into  a  police  station  in  Alex- 
andria. Ohio,  and  threatened  to  shoot 
the  first  policeman  he  saw.  He  was  diag- 
nosed as  a  psychotic  schizophrenic.  Later 
he  walked  into  a  gim  store  in  Ohio  and 
purchased  a  .45-caliber  automatic.  This 
was  perfectly  legal.  Earlier  this  month 
he  got  on  a  Delta  airplane  flight  and  hi- 
jacked it,  harassing  47  passengers,  in- 
cluding Senator  Eastland. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  makes  a  lot 
of  the  point  about  the  cost  of  this.  The 
Justice  Department  has  advised  me  that 
murders  in  this  country  cost  the  private 
sector  last  year  $580  million.  If  this  were 
to  cut  murders  by  only  8  percent  it  would 
pay  for  itself. 


I  believe  we  ought  to  face  up  to  the 
challenge  and  give  this  country  a  strong 
and  effective  gun  law  that  wiy  keep  them 
out  of  the  hands  of  people  like  Oron 
Daniel  Richards. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  IMr.  SikesI. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
stale  very  briefly  that  I  do  not  feel  this 
legislation  is  required  or  indicated  at 
this  time.  The  States  can  take  care  of 
the  licensing  provisions  as  they  see  fit. 

This  is  being  done  in  a  number  of 
States.  There  is  no  rhyme  or  reason  for 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  to  move  into 
the  field  with  unforeseen  results  and  at 
a  great  cost  in  personnel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated.  Let  me  say  again. 
we  covered  much  of  this  ground  on  Fri- 
day. The  proposal  for  licensing  is  in  the 
same  boat  as  the  proposal  for  registra- 
tion. It  establishes  an  entirely  new  spec- 
trum of  bureaucracy  with  untold  thou- 
.sands  of  ea^er  new  bureaucrats  ambitious 
for  power  and  busily  engaged  in  empire 
building.  We  will  be  setting  in  motion 
additional  and  unnecessary  costs  of 
Government  at  a  time  when  we  are  under 
a  mandate  voted  by  ourselves  to  leduce 
costs  of  Government.  We  would  be 
creating  new  powers  which  are  not 
clearly  spelled  out  and  subject  to  abuse. 
We  do  not  know  that  the  vague  and  am- 
biguous powers  provided  in  this  proposal 
would  be  misused  but  neither  do  we  know 
they  would  not  be.  There  is  no  justifica- 
tion to  take  the  chance. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  calling  for 
Run  registration,  the  President  spoke  of 
dog  tags,  car  tags,  drivers'  licenses,  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  licenses.  This  is  a  strange 
parallel  to  use  for  a  requirement  for  a 
gun  license  for  none  of  the  items  re- 
ferred to  are  required  on  a  national 
basis.  All  of  them  are  city  or  State  re- 
quirements. Some  of  us  here  have  sought 
to  strengthen  State  laws  on  gun  crimes. 
This  is  a  logical  approach.  If  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  require  licensing  for  weap- 
ons ownership  In  Chicago,  that  is  his 
business.  I  do  not  want  it  done  to  the 
people  of  my  district  nor  do  they  want 
it  done  to  them.  The  Washington  City 
Coimcil  has  just  adopted  a  strict  gun  law 
on  top  of  already  strict  gun  laws — heaven 
knows  they  need  to  do  something — but 
I  do  not  think  it  is  gun  laws  that  are 
needed  in  Washington. 

What  is  needed  is  the  enforcement  of 
laws  which  are  now  on  the  books. 

There  are  many  who  express  the  pious 
hope  that  compulsory  registration  and 
licensing  of  firearms  is  the  answer  to 
crime  and  violence.  Who  is  going  to  re- 
quire the  criminal  to  register  his  gun  or 
get  a  license  to  own  it  and  rob  or  kill  no 
more?  Even  if  you  deprive  him  of  a  gun. 
how  are  you  going  to  prevent  him  from 
using  other  means  to  commit  crime? 
What  will  actually  happen  is  that  the 
decent  law-abiding  citizen  will  buy  a  li- 
cense and  pay  for  the  right  to  own  a 
weapon.  Whether  or  not  he  gets  a  license 
then  will  depend  upon  the  bureaucrat 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  program.  If  ap- 
plicant gets  a  license  he  will  pay  a  higher 


fee  next  year  to  keep  It,  and  each  fol- 
lowing year  a  higher  fee  yet.  The  ulti- 
mate effect  will  be  that  the  criminal  ele- 
ment will  keep  its  weapons  and  pay  no 
fees  but  the  law-abiding  citizen  can  be 
disarmed  and  at  the  mercy  of  any  hood- 
lum in  the  countrj'. 

If  the  motive  is  to  curb  crime,  why 
enact  a  law  that  will  not  do  the  job  and 
cannot  be  enforced?  Prohibition  did  not 
work,  and  there  is  no  need  to  reinstate 
the  evils  which  resulted  from  it. 

Now  I  know  that  no  Member  of  the 
House  would  willingly  give  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  Communists,  and  yet  a  strong 
gun  law  has  been  one  of  the  major  weap- 
ons of  communism  for  years.  Historical- 
ly, tyrannies  have  recognized  the  neces- 
sity to  deprive  citizens  of  their  weapons 
in  oi-der  to  weaken  and  control  them. 
Please  do  not  discount  the  fact  that  the 
hasty,  unnecessary,  and  dangerous  step 
now  proposed  can  lead  to  the  curtailment 
and  even  elimination  of  one  more  indi- 
vidual right  and  freedom  which  has  been 
guaranteed  for  excellent  cause  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  This 
constitutional  right  is  backed  by  addi- 
tional guarantees  of  the  right  to  own 
weapons  in  35  State  constitutions.  Do 
not  try  to  set  it  aside  by  the  hasty  and 
Ill-considered  proposal. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I 
support  the  firearms  bill  presently  under 
consideration,  I  do  .so  with  less  than  total 
enuthusiasm.  Although  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  will  represent  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  I  must  frankly  say 
I  feel  that  a  much  more  comprehensive 
piece  of  legislation  is  needed. 

In  addition  to  the  prohibition  of  mail- 
order sales  of  rifies.  shotgims.  and  hand- 
guns, the  American  public  is  entitled  to 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  registra- 
tion of  all  firearms,  and  the  licensing  of 
all  gun  owners.  Further  I  strongly  favor 
legislation  to  require  the  test  firing  of  all 
weapons  sold,  and  the  recording  of  the 
test  bullet,  the  serial  number  of  the 
weapon,  test  fired,  registration  with  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  In  the 
event  a  weapon  is  tised  in  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime,  and  the  bullet  is  re- 
covered, it  could  then  be  matched  with 
the  ballistic  records  on  hand,  and  the 
owner  of  the  weapon  identified,  notwith- 
standing the  possibility  that  the  weapon 
itself  might  not  be  recovered. 

In  my  opinion,  we  must  address  our- 
selves to  legislation  designed  for  more 
than  token  action.  We  desperately  need  a 
bill  which  will  have  genuine  meaning  in 
our  efforts  to  prevent  firearms  from  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  those  who  would 
seek  to  use  them  with  criminal  intent, 
and  to  expedite  and  assist  the  efforts 
of  the  police  force  and  the  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  apprehend  law 
violators. 

Frankly  speaking,  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
ultimate  goal — that  of  protecting  the 
public  from  the  criminal  element,  the 
mentally  ill,  and  others  who  use  weapons 
contrary  to  the  public  interest — will  be 
achieved  only  if  we  act  now  for  the 
passage  of  legislation  comprehensive 
enough  to  include  the  aforementioned 
provisions. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  July 
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3.  1968,  In  Central  Park.  New  York  City, 
a  younK  lady  was  killed  by  gunfire. 

On  July  11,  1963,  three  people  were 
killed  in  the  Bronx  by  Are  from  an  auto- 
matic rifle.  On  Saturday,  July  13,  in 
Manhattan,  a  hospital  kitchen  helper, 
after  a  quarrel,  went  home  and  returned 
to  the  hospital  with  a  loaded  rifle  and 
a  bandolier  across  his  chest  with  addi- 
tional ammunition. 

On  that  same  day  another  gunman 
waa  captured  by  police  in  Blooming- 
dales  Department  Store.  On  July  15  a 
young  bride  of  3  weeks,  23  years  of  age, 
was  the  victim  of  death  by  riflefire. 

How  long  are  we  to  wait,  how  long 
are  we  to  shake  our  heads  in  sorrow 
before  something  is  done?  Are  we  to  wait 
until  another  President  of  the  United 
States  is  assassinated  or  another  U.S. 
Senator,  or  another  Nobel  Laureate  or 
are  we  to  demonstrate,  here  today,  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  world  that  this  Con- 
gress is  prepared  to  do  something  con- 
structive.. Not  merely  "get  by"  legisla- 
tion as  i*  before  us.  But  a  real  effective 
licensing  provision. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  some  of  the 
gruesome  statistics.  In  1967,  7,700  mur- 
ders were  committed  with  guns  in  the 
United  States;  an  increase  of  1.200  over 
the  prior  year.  In  1967.  55,000  aggra- 
vated assaults  with  guns  were  committed 
in  the  United  States:  an  increase  of 
12.000  over  the  prior  year. 

According  to  Coroner  Andrew  J.  To- 
man of  Cook  County,  111.,  more  persons 
died  from  guns  In  Chicago  in  1967  than 
died  in  automobile  accidents.  He  stated 
that  607  firearms  death  were  reported 
as  compared  to  591  traffic  fatalities. 

Opponents  argue  that  it  is  a  basic 
right  for  every  American  to  bear  arms. 
Can  you  just  Imagine  how  fortunate  the 
wealthy  would  be.  for  in  their  garages 
next  to  their  pleasure  car  would  be 
found  nothing  less  than  a  Shennan 
tank.  After  all.  if  we  have  the  right  to 
bear  arms,  then  by  golly,  let  us  do  it. 

Gun  legislation  will  not  stop  crime, 
but  it  will  seriously  cut  back  the  amount 
of  crime.  It  takes  a  lot  more  guts  to 
kill  a  man  with  a  knife  or  a  stick  than 
it  does  to  stand  a  hundred  yards  away 
and  merely  pull  a  trigger. 

Opponents  talk  about  stolen  guns, 
what  good  Is  licensing.  The  statistics 
revealed  in  1965  by  the  commissioner  of 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public 
Safety  that  only  6  guns  out  of  4.500  that 
were  recovered  from  criminals  in  that 
State  during  the  previous  8  years  had 
been  stolen  and  that  almost  87  percent 
of  the  weapons  were  purchased  not  in 
Massachusetts,  which  enforces  strict 
gun-control  laws,  but  in  other  New  Eng- 
land States  which  have  more  lenient  reg- 
ulations. The  interesting  parallel  which 
my  colleagues  should  take  note  of  is  that 
in  1965  Attorney  General  Katzenbach 
reported  that  in  Dallas.  Tex.,  and  in 
Phoenix.  Ariz.,  where  firearms  regula- 
tions are  virtually  nonexistent,  the  per- 
centage of  homicides  committed  by  guns 
averaged  70  percent  by  contrast — note 
the  percentages — in  cities  that  have  ef- 
fective gun-control  laws,  such  as  Chi- 
cago. 46  percent;  Los  Angeles,  43  per- 
cent; and  in  New  York  City.  25  percent. 
The  National  Rifle  Association  states 
that  guns  do  not  kill  people,  people  kill 


people.  This  is  true.  Cars  do  not  kill 
people,  but  people  that  drive  cars  can  kill 
people. 

Would  you  let  your  17-year-old  .son 
drive  a  car  unless  he  was  qualified  to  do 
so?  Or  moreover,  would  you  want  my  son 
to  drive  a  car  unless  you  felt  he  was 
qualified  to  do  so?  All  we  ask  is  that 
those  individuals  who  wish  to  bear  arms 
be  qualified  to  do  so  and  what  simpler 
test  of  qualification  could  we  use  than 
something  similar  to  that  same  test  that 
you  would  require  my  17-year-old  son 
to  pass  if  he  were  to  drive  a  car. 

The  American  people  will  not  be  satis- 
fied with  the  instant  legislation.  We.  the 
Members  of  Congress,  will  be  accused  of 
a  sellout  because  while  this  legislation 
is  laudable  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  just  does 
not  solve  the  problem. 

This  Congress  dare  not  adjourn  until 
the  dem.ands  of  the  people  have  been  met. 

If  I  may  paraphrase  an  outstanding 
American  patriot: 

I  know  not  what  course  otliers  may  take, 
but  I  shall  continue  to  flght  It  out  and  speak 
on  this  floor  as  long  as  it  takes  to  get  decent 
gun  legislation  approved  by  the  Congress. 
Pass  this  amendment  and  we  can  go  home 
with  our  heads  held  high.  Fall  to  pass  this 
amendment  and  we  have  no  right  to  go  home. 

Just  today,  from  a  constituent,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  urging  strong  gun  control 
and  attached  to  his  letter  was  a  poem 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  America's 
three  most  glorious  sons:  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, Robert  F  Kennedy,  and  Martin 
Luther  King. 

The  title  of  the  poem  is  "America  the 
Beautiful"  and  it  is  by  Mr.  David  Glmbel. 
It  goes  as  follows ; 

America,  the  Beautifui.! 
(By  David  Glmbel) 

America.  The  Beautiful,  your  face  Is  stained 

with  tears. 
Your  three  sons  were  murdered  In  cold,  cold 

blood  In  Just  a  few  short  years. 
A  nation  great  Just  bows  Its  head,  and  hearts 

are  filled  with  shame. 
While  we  keep  on  asking  why,  and  wonder 

who  Is  to  blame. 

America,   The  Beautiful,  a   nation   powerful 

and  proud 
Has  been  wounded  ever  deeply,  now  living 

under  a  cloud. 
A  widow  cries,  and  forever  she  shall  mourn. 
With  a  child   that  nestles  in  her  womb,  a 

child  that's  yet  unborn. 

America.  The  Beautiful,  so  shocked  beyond 

belief. 
While   orphans  cry   with   bitter   tears,   their 

hearts   all    filled   with   grief. 
'Tls   .said    that    time   Is   a   healer,   but  from 

their  graves  these  martyrs  cry. 
So  young,  oh,  so  very  young,  but  God  Just  let 

them  die. 

America,  The  Beautiful,  drifting  In  a  sea  of 

hate. 
Must  reach  a  port  of  safety  before  It  Is  too 

late. 
Oh,  Mother  of  Liberty  and  Justice,  thy  heart 

with  anguish  filled. 
Preserve    those    voices    of    freedom,    so    that 

they'll  never,  never  be  stilled. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  America  ex- 
pects this  Congress  to  provide  substan- 
tive means  to  deal  with  crime  across  the 
Nation.  Never  before  has  America  been 
more  clearly  united  on  a  domestic  issue. 
Serious  crime,  on  savage  increase  year 
after  year,  is  today  threatening  to  de- 
stroy all  harmony  and  sense  of  security 


in  our  cities.  The  countryside  is  scarred 
by  frequent  recurrence  of  violence  and 
disrespect  for  law.  A  sense  of  urgency 
to  control  this  rampant  problem  has  de- 
veloped in  America,  and  the  Congres.s 
must  respond  with  meaningful  legisla- 
tion. I  wish  to  discuss  the  bill  before  as 
today,  in  conjunction  with  other  anti- 
crime  activity  this  year. 

LONG     GUN     MAIL-ORDER     CONTROL 

Today  the  House  again  considers  tlu 
State  Firearms  Control  Assistance  Act 
of  1968.  This  legislation  will  extend  u> 
rifles  and  shotguns  the  same  restriction.';, 
generally,  placed  upon  handguns  in  thf 
omnibus  crime  control  bill  passed  earlier 
this  year.  Let  me  explain  why  I  support 
this  legislation,  and  also  why  I  am  con- 
vinced the  President's  proposal  for  Fed- 
eral registration  and  licensing  is  imprac- 
tical. 

ser:oi:.s   crime:    American    style 

Three-quarters  of  a  million  person.s 
have  died  by  gimfire  in  the  United  State; 
since  1900 — more  Americans  than  have 
been  killed  at  war  this  century.  Last  year 
alone,  over  100,000  Americans  suffered 
gimshot  wounds.  During  the  13-month 
period  ending  in  September  1967,  gun.'; 
were  involved  in:  6,500  murders,  10,000 
suicides.  2.600  accidental  deaths.  43,50(i 
aggravated  assaults,  and  50,000  robberie.'- 

The  statistics  show  50  lives  are  lost  tu 
firearms  each  day  in  this  Nation.  All  this 
carnage  continues  to  be  a  source  of  mo.st 
serious  concern.  The  Congress  must  pro- 
vide reasonable  and  responsible  legisla- 
tion to  assist  law-enforcement  officials  ol 
every  jurisdiction  in  dealing  with  this 
brutal  problem. 

PROVISIONS    OP  THE    BILL 

I  support  the  State  Firearms  Control 
Assistance  Act  of  1968.  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  as 
perfected  by  amendments  adopted  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  The  provisions  of  this 
bill,  as  reported  by  the  committee,  can 
be  tabulated  as  follows: 

First.  Mail-order  sale  of  rifles  and  shot- 
guns is  prohibited. 

Second.  Sale  of  rifles  and  shotgims  to 
juveniles  under  18  is  prohibited. 

Third.  Sale  of  rifles  and  shotguns  to 
transients  is  prohibited. 

Fourth.  Manufacturers,  dealers,  and 
importers  of  ammunition  and  firearms 
are  required  to  be  licensed,  and  records 
of  sale  are  required  to  be  kept. 

Fifth.  Licensees  are  required  to  deny 
sale  of  ammunition  for  handguns  to  per- 
sons under  21.  and  sale  of  ammunition 
for  long  guns  to  persons  under  18. 

Sixth.  Licensees  are  not  permitted  to 
ship  ammunition  or  weapons  Interstate 
to  unlicensed  persons,  such  as  in  a  mail- 
order transaction. 

The  bill  allows  a  person  who  travels 
out  of  State  to  purchase  ammunition  on 
site.  Ammunition  acquired  elsewhere 
may  be  transported  into  one's  State  of 
residence.  Thus,  hunters  hunting  out  of 
State  are  allowed  the  convenience  and 
safety  of  shipping  ammunition  to.  and 
purchasing  ammunition  in.  the  place 
where  they  desire  actually  to  hunt. 

Under  this  legislation,  per.sons  who  de- 
sire to  hunt  out  of  State  may  continue  to 
do  so.  Persons  may  transport  their  fire- 
arms with  them.  They  may  ship  their 
firearms  ahead,  consigned  to  themselves, 
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or  for  delivery  through  a  dealer.  Persons 
desiring  to  compete  in  target  matches 
may  continue  to  do  so  anywhere.  They 
may  transport  their  firearms  and  am- 
munition as  may  the  hunter.  Firearms 
may  be  bequestcd  to  minors.  Persons  will 
be  allowed  to  purchase  long  guns  in  con- 
tiguous States,  providing  the  States  have 
specific  laws  allowing  such  activity  them- 
selves. Thus,  normal  market  patterns — 
such  as  in  the  Metropolitan  Kansas  City 
area — need  not  be  disrupted.  Antique 
firearms,  as  defined,  will  be  allowed  to  be 
shipped  interstate  without  restriction. 

There  are.  in  short,  no  restrictions  in 
this  legislation  upon  the  honest  hunter 
and  the  marksman  engaged  in  this  sport. 
There  are,  above  all.  no  requirements  to 
license  and  register  the  individual  gun- 
owner. 

The  legislation  before  the  House  today 
does  deny  sale,  ownership,  shipping 
privileges,  and  receipt  privileges  of  any 
firearm  or  ammunition  to:  Any  fugitive 
from  justice:  anyone  under  indictment 
for,  or  convicted  of,  a  felony:  any  addict 
of  marihuana,  depressant,  stimulant,  or 
narcotic  drugs:  and  anyone  adjudicated 
by  a  court  as  a  mental  defective  or  one 
committed  under  court  order  to  any 
mental  institution. 

Thus,  this  legislation  generally  extends 
the  protection  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1967  to 
long  guns,  and  provides  restrictions  on 
the  interstate  shipment  of  ammunition. 

Thirty  percent  of  the  Kun  murders  in 
the  United  States  are  committed  with 
long  guns,  and  a  fourth  of  the  policemen 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty  are  murdered 
with  long  gims.  Hence,  restrictions  on  the 
shipment  and  sale  of  such  weapons  can- 
not be  considered  excessive  or  repressive. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  honest  man  need 
fear  he  will  be  denied  permission  to  pro- 
tect his  home,  his  business,  his  farm,  or 
his  family.  He  need  not  fear  he  will  be 
restricted  in  sport,  and  he  further  need 
not  fear  his  right  to  collect  and  receive 
"antique  firearms"  in  the  mail.  There  are 
no  provisions  here  which  will  harass  the 
honest.  But  mail-order  traffic — respon- 
sible, for  example,  for  the  purchase  of 
the  rifle  that  killed  President  John  F. 
Kennedy — will  be  stopped. 

SIGNIFICANT  CRIME  LEGISLATION   IN  THE 
90TH   CONGRESS 

In  addition  to  supporting  the  State 
Firearms  Control  Assistance  Act  of  1968. 
I  have  supported  other  significant  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  crime.  Two  major  leg- 
islative accomplishments  are  behind  the 
House  this  session:  The  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1967 
and  the  Dangerous  Drug  Act  of  1968. 

The  provisions  of  the  omnibus  crime 
control  bill,  as  signed  into  law.  deal  with 
crime  In  a  number  of  major  ways: 

Law  enforcement  in  local  communities 
is  assisted  with  Federal  grants  totahng 
SlOO  million  this  year,  and  $300  million 
next  year.  Police  imits  are  encoiuaged  to 
use  this  aid  to  improve  methods  and 
equipment. 

The  "voluntary  confession"  is  declared 
admissible  in  Federal  court,  subject  to 
reasonable  conditions. 

Federal  and  State  law-enforcement  of- 
ficials, under  permission  from  a  Federal 
or  State  court,  are  granted  increased  au- 


thority to  use  wiretapping  to  combat  se- 
rious crime,  such  as  drug  trafficking  and 
murder. 

Interstate  mail-order  sales  of  hand- 
guns is  prohibited. 

Sale  of  handguns  to  criminals,  minors, 
mental  defectives,  and  nonresidents  is 
prohibited. 

Rioters  are  denied  Federal  employment 
for  5  yeai-s  after  conviction.  Such  convic- 
tion, however,  must  be  on  felony  charges. 

This  legislation,  in  providing  assist- 
ance to  police,  is  a  landmark.  Its  provi- 
sions should  be  widely  and  energetically 
enforced. 

DANGEROtTS    DRTTC     ACT    OF     1968 

On  November  20.  1967.  I  introduced 
H.R.  14092,  a  bill  providing  increased 
penalties  lor  drug  abuse.  My  bill  dealt 
with  depressants,  stimulants,  and  hallu- 
cinogenic drugs  such  as  LSD.  I  w-as  very 
gratified  on  Friday.  July  12,  when  the 
House  pa.ssed  a  bill  very  similar  to  my 
own,  providing  increased  penalties  for 
the  possession,  sale,  or  manufacture  of 
dangerous  drugs. 

During  the  hearings  on  H.R.  14092, 
H.R.  14096  and  others  under  considera- 
tion by  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  I  testified  as  fol- 
lows on  February  26.  1968: 

Mr.  Clialrman,  last  year  I  became  more 
convinced  than  ever  that  our  laws  are  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  challenge  of  Illegal 
traffic  In  these  dangerous  drugs. 

Today,  I  continue  to  be  concerned  because 
the  penalty  for  the  Illegal  manufacture,  sale 
and  distribution  of  these  dangerous  drugs 
Is  merely  a  misdemeanor,  while  possession 
of  LSD  and  other  hallucinogenic  drugs  Is  no 
offense  at  all. 

DOLE    BILL    INTRODUCED 

tJpon  completion  of  my  review  of  existing 
related  law.  I  Introduced  a  bill  designed  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  criminal  element 
involved  in  trafficking  dangerous  drugs.  I 
Introduced  a  Dangerous  Drug  BUI,  H.R. 
14092,  on  November  20.  1967.  This  legislation 
would  make  Illicit  manufacture  a  felony, 
with  Increased  penalties  for  repeat  offenders. 
My  bill  would  make  the  Illegal  sale  or  dis- 
tribution of  the  dangerous  drugs  a  felony  for 
otTenders  over  19  years  of  age.  and  a  mis- 
demeanor for  first  offenders  under  18.  Illegal 
possession  of  any  one  of  these  dangerous 
drugs  would  be  a  misdemeanor  for  the  lirst 
offense,  and  a  felony  for  subsequent  offenses. 

I  was  gratified  when  the  administra- 
tion indicated  strong  support  for  legisla- 
tion very  similar  to  my  own. 

On  Friday,  July  12.  by  a  vote  of  319 
to  2.  the  House  overwhelmingly  passed 
H.R.  14096.  affirming  the  comactlon  that 
permissiveness  in  the  treatment  of  dan- 
gerous drug  offenders  must  cease. 

This  legislation,  so  widely  supported 
by  Members  of  the  House  and  the  peo- 
ple, is  now  pending  in  the  Senate.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  the  measure  receives  the 
earliest  possible  consideration  in  the 
other  body. 

SVMMARY     OF    THE     ANTICRIIIE    ACTIVITY 

The  Congress  has  passed,  and  the 
President  has  signed  into  law,  the  omni- 
bus crime  bill.  Before  adjournment,  final 
agreement  should  be  reached  on  the 
Dangerous  Drug  Act  of  1968.  and  the 
State  Firearms  Control  Assistance  Act 
of  1968.  now  under  consideration.  This 
combined  crime-control  effort,  if  prop- 
erly implemented,  will: 


First.  Provide  the  basis  for  Federal  as- 
sistance— without  Federal  control — to 
police; 

Second.  Provide  reasonable  controls  on 
the  sale,  shipment,  and  ownership  of 
firearms  and  ammunition; 

Third.  Provide  penalties  for  drug  ol- 
fenders  never  before  available  to  the 
courts  and  police  in  dealing  with  this 
life-draining  activity:  and 

Fouith.  Provide  additional  powers  and 
law-enforcement  guidelines  in  dealing 
with  serious  crime. 

Taken  together,  these  three  legislative 
accomplishments  can  be  the  most  pro- 
ductive effort  of  this  Congress.  There  has 
been  no  question  abaut  where  the  people 
stand:  The  call  for  crime  control  has 
been  clear. 

THE    PRESIDENT'S    GVN    REGISTRATION     AND 
LICENSING    ACT 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  iias  ad- 
vocated Federal  registration  and  licens- 
ing of  all  privately  owned  handguns  and 
long  guns.  I  oppose  this  program.  The 
President's  proposal  would  require  every 
person  owning  a  gim  to  register  his 
weapon,  or  face  a  fine  of  $2,000  and  2 
years  in  jail.  Persons  found  unfit,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
would  suffer  confiscation  of  their  fire- 
arms with  compensation.  An  entirely 
elaborate  licensing  procedure  would  be 
enforced. 

The  President's  plan,  if  implemented, 
would  prove  unnecessaiT.  impractical, 
and  expensive. 

First,  consider  the  expense.  Propo- 
nents of  gun  registration  claim  the  Pres- 
ident's plan  would  cost  about  ?1  per 
wea{x)n.  Estimates  of  the  cost  of  New 
York's  Sullivan  law,  on  the  other  hand, 
run  as  high  as  .S25  per  handgun  permit 
issued. 

I  have  seen  estimates  of  the  number  of 
privately  owned  firearms  in  the  United 
States  run  as  high  as  200  million.  Most 
conservative  accounts  place  the  total  be- 
tween 50  and  100  million.  The  truth  is. 
nobody  knows  how  many  there  really 
are.  Anyone  will  agree  the  President's 
plan  would  ultimately  cost  America's 
gim  owners  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  registration  and  licensing  fees. 
Such  cost  is  intolerable,  for  the  plan  will 
not  reduce  the  number  of  weapons  in 
the  hands  of  the  underworld  today. 

Second,  consider  the  effectiveness  and 
practicality.  Registration  and  Uc^nsn.-; 
procedures  would  be  burdensome.  The 
underworld,  as  I  have  indicated,  would 
not  be  moved  to  register  its  arms.  No  one 
would  be  disarmed  by  the  President's 
plan,  for  those  who  might  suffer  confis- 
cation obviously  would  not  present  them- 
-selves  to  the  registrar. 

Third,  no  hearings  have  been  held  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  regis- 
tration and  licensing  of  firearms.  The 
President's  plan  would  be  premature,  for 
there  has  been  insuflBcient  study  by  con- 
gressional experts  of  the  ramifications 
of  the  plan. 

Finally,  nobody  knows  how  many  ad- 
ditional Federal  employees  would  be 
needed  to  implement  the  registration  and 
licensing  plan.  Perhaps  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  of  new  employees  would  be 
added  to  the  already  burgeoning  Federal 
payroll. 
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There  is  clearly  no  workable  plan  to 
take  guns  from  criminals  today.  The  only 
workable  plan  Is  contained  in  the  bill 
under  consideration  today,  providing 
Federal  procedures  which  will  reduce  the 
availability  of  firearms  to  the  undesir- 
able purchaser. 

The  increased  inconvenience  imposed 
upon  all  of  us  in  buying  weapons  will  be 
rewarded  with  increased  protection  for 
all  of  us.  The  felon,  the  mentally  defi- 
cient, the  deranged,  and  the  dope  ad- 
dict— thes&persons  will  not  have  the  easy 
access  to  mearms  they  now  enjoy. 

The  reasonable  approach  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  before  the  House  today  is  a 
welcome  alternative  to  registration  and 
licensing  provisions  of  the  President's 
proposal.  Mail-order  sale,  long  the  "open 
door"  for  ownership  of  firearms  by  any- 
body, will  be  closed.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment clearly  has  a  responsibility  to 
enact  this  legislation,  for  interstate  ship- 
ment is  the  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  before 
us  today  Has  been  Intensively  studied  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Refin- 
ing amendments  recommended  by  the 
committee  have  been  adopted  on  the 
floor,  and  have  made  this  legislation  rea- 
sonable in  almost  any  conceivable  situa- 
tion the  honest  spwrtsman  may  find  liim- 
self 

POFP     SCBSTrrUTE     TO      CASEY      AMENDMENT     OF 
GREAT    MERIT 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  Friday,  July  19. 
1968.  this  committee  adopted  the  Poff 
substitute  to  the  Casey  amendment  to 
this  legislation.  I  am  delighted  the  com- 
mittee will  have  the  opportunity  to  re- 
port this  bill  to  the  House  with  the  Poff 
substitute  incorporated  in  the  language. 
This  amendment  will  materially  aid  po- 
lice and  prosecutors  in  obtaining  convic- 
tions and  prison  terms  for  the  offender ' 
who  uses  a  firearm  In  the  performande 
of  a  Federal  felony. 

The  Committee  of  the  Whole  has 
adopted  this  language,  which  provides 
that  whoever:  First,  uses  a  firearm  to 
commit  any  felony  which  may  be  prose- 
cuted in  a  court  of  the  United  States, 
or  second,  carries  a  firearm  unlawfully 
during  the  commission  of  any  felony 
which  may  be  prosecuted  in  a  court  of 
the  United  States:  shall  be  sentenced  to 
a  term  of  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
1  year,  nor  more  than  10  years. 

In  the  case  of  a  second  or  subsequent 
offense,  the  offender  shall  be  sentenced 
to  not  less  than  5  years,  nor  more  than 
25  years. 

The  sentence  may  not  be  suspended, 
and  probation  may  not  be  granted. 

Thus,  simply  put,  the  amendment  pro- 
vides that  it  shall  be  a  Federal  offense  to 
carry  or  use  a  firearm  in  the  commission 
of  a  Federal  felony.  And  the  prison  sen- 
tence must  be  served.  No  matter  how 
lenient  the  court  or  judge  may  be,  the 
criminal,  if  convicted,  will  have  to  go  to 
Jail. 

This  mandatory  jail  sentence,  in  my 
opinion,  provides  a  deterrent  to  felonies 
committed  with  a  weapon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Poff  amendment 
and  other  amendments,  many  technical, 
adopted  on  the  floor  of  the  House  greatly 
improve  the  bill.  I  support  one  amend- 
ment which  reduces  the  licensing  fee  for 


a  "manufacturer"  of  firearms  from  S500 
to  $100.  This  amendment  is  desirable,  for 
there  are  many  custom  manufacturers 
who  specialize  In  making  individual 
weapons  for  collectors,  and  those  small 
"workbench"  manufacturers  should  not 
be  required  to  pay  such  an  expensive 
license  fee. 

FREEDOM    AND    ACCESS  TO   FIREARMS   REMAIN 

There  have  been  over  100  amendments 
proposed  for  inclusion  in  the  final  lan- 
guage of  this  bill.  The  House  has  been 
considering  this  legislation  for  days,  and 
has  adopted  many  worthwhile  modifica- 
tions. I  am  gratified  the  House  has. 
throughout  the  entire  discussion  of  the 
State  Firearms  Control  Assistance  Act 
of  1968.  kept  foremost  in  mind  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual  and  the  protection 
he  deserves  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  This  Nation  is  very 
different  from  its  European  progenitors: 
Americans  are  quite  used  to  greater  per- 
sonal freedom  in  speech,  in  the  press,  in 
religion,  in  assembly,  and  In  the  owner- 
ship of  firearms.  The  Congress.  In  delib- 
erating on  this  bill,  has  not  ever  lost 
sight  of  the  basic  American  freedoms, 
so  long  considered  our  unalienable  herit- 
age. 

This  heritage  is  strengthened  today, 
not  weakened.  Our  affirmation  of  the 
State  Firearms  Control  Assistance  Act 
of  1968.  and  our  final  rejection  of  the 
registration  and  licensing  scheme — by  a 
vote  of  89  to  168  on  Friday.  July  19, 
1968 — affirms  our  unshakable  decision  to 
maintain  the  access  to  firearms  that 
honest  Americans  have  always  enjoyed. 
Reasonable  protection  for  society  is 
incorporated  In  this  bill;  and  our  basic 
freedom  remain?.  For  progress  toward 
more  effective  control  of  crime  in  the 
United  States,  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman.  Saturday 
the  Massachusetts  State  Legislature  gave 
final  approval  to  a  model  giin-control 
measure  which  puts  the  Commonwealth 
in  the  front  ranks  of  those  States  who 
have  stiff  firearms  control  measures  on 
the  books.  Massachusetts  has  always  had 
relatively  comprehensive  controls  over 
handguns,  but  this  new  law  extends  those 
controls  to  all  firearms  and.  in  addition, 
stiffens  penalties  for  violations. 

First  of  all,  no  one  may  own  or  possess 
a  firearm  in  Massachusetts  without  an 
identification  card  obtained  from  the 
commissioner  of  public  safety.  Mental  in- 
competents, those  convicted  of  a  felony 
within  the  past  5  years,  juveniles,  and 
drug  addicts  are  barred  from  obtaining 
these  identification  cards.  The  cards  are 
necessary  for  the  purchase  of  ammuni- 
tion, as  well  as  of  firearms. 

Anyone  who  applies  for  the  identifica- 
tion card  and  is  refused  can  appeal  to  the 
district  court,  which  will  determine  if  he 
Is  a  fit  person  to  possess  the  card. 

All  firearms  sales  must  be  reported, 
once  a  week,  with  a  description  of  the 
gun,  its  number,  and  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  sold.  Every  firearm  will  have  to 
have  a  registration  number  as  of  1969 — 
the  delay  Is  to  give  manufacturers  time 
to  comply  with  the  new  law. 

New  penuitles,  in  many  cases  man- 
datory jail  sentences  for  second  viola- 
tions, are  an  Important  part  of  the  new 


law.  Stiff  punishments  will  be  a  deter- 
rent to  violations  of  the  law. 

The  bill  before  us  today,  the  State 
Firearms  Control  Assistance  Act  of  1968. 
will  help  Massachusetts  enforce  its  new 
gun-control  laws.  By  restricting  inter- 
state traffic  of  all  firearms.  H.R.  1773.5 
will  facilitate  strict  enforcement  of  the 
State's  gun  registration  and  licen.slnK 
provisions.  If  all  States  follow  Massachu- 
setts' lead  and  enact  similar  legislation, 
there  would  be  no  need  for  Federal  sys- 
tem of  registration  and  licensing. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  for  proposing  this 
approach  to  the  problem  of  meaningful 
controls  over  gim  ownership.  Massachu- 
setts has  led  the  way  with  its  enactment 
of  a  model  gun-control  bill — and  it  is  my 
hope  that  other  States  will  follow  suit 
without  delay.  Firearms  control  can 
more  effectively  and  with  less  redtape  be 
carried  out  by  the  individual  States.  But. 
in  the  event  that  some  States  fail  to  act. 
I  support  approval  of  an  amendment 
which  will  permit  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  provide  such  controls  as  are 
proven  necessary  by  the  experience  which 
we  will  gain  in  the  next  2  years. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  during  this 
discussion  of  effective  control  of  fire- 
arms, especially  how  the  registration  and 
licensing  should  be  handled.  I  think  that 
it  is  pertinent  to  point  out  that  some  of 
the  municipalities  In  Kansas  have  al- 
ready moved  ahead  in  this  area  and  have 
adopted  ordinances  to  regulate  the  sale, 
and  provide  for  the  local  registration,  of 
handguns.  I  have  in  mind  an  ordinance 
which  was  adopted  by  the  city  of  Junc- 
tion City.  Kans..  on  June  18.  1968 

With  the  thought  that  the  language 
of  this  ordinance  could  be  helpful  to 
other  municipalities  in  taking  similar 
action.  I  place  a  copy  of  the  ordinance 
In  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Ordinance  G-292 
An  ordinance  regulating  the  sale  of  pistols, 
revolvers  or  other  firearms  with  a   barrel 
less  than  10  inches  In  length;  providing  for 
registration  of  the  same;    prohibiting  the 
sale  thereof  to  certain  persons:   and  pro- 
viding penalties  for  the  violation  thereof 
Whereas,  the  Governing  Body  of  the  City 
of  Junction  City.  Kansas,  has  found  a  marked 
Increase  In  the  sale  of  pistols  and  revolvers 
within  the  city,  and; 

Whereas,  the  number  of  crimes  Involving 
the  use  of  such  weapons  has  increased  to  an 
alarnrUng  extent; 

Now  therefore  l>e  It  ordained  by  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  city  of  Junction  City. 
Kansas: 

SECTION  1.  Registration. — Prom  and  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Ordinance,  no  pistol, 
revolver  or  other  firearm  with  a  barrel  less 
than  10  inches  In  length  shall  be  sold  In  the 
City  of  Junction  City.  Kansas,  unless  the 
purchaser  thereof  shall  have  first  obtained  a 
registration  certificate  to  be  Issued  by  the 
Chief  of  Police  of  the  City. 

SBC.  2.  Registration  Certificate. — The  reg- 
istration certificate  herein  required  shall  be 
on  such  form  as  the  Chief  of  Police  may  re- 
quire and  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to  the  following  Information : 

a.  Serial  number  of  the  firearm,  caliber  of 
the  same,  and  the  make  or  manufacturer  of 
the  same. 

b.  The  purchasers  name,  address,  telephone 
number;  drivers  license  number  and  state 
issuing  the  same;  purchasers  date  of  birth, 
occupation  and  social  security  number. 

c   Date  and  time  the  certificate  is  Issued. 
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Sec.  3.  Persons  Not  Eligible  for  Certifi- 
cate OF  Registration. — No  certificate  of  reg- 
istration shall  be  issued  to  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing clas.ses  of  persons: 

a.  Any  person  under  the  age  of  21  years. 

b.  .\Ti\  person  convicted  of  a  felony  as  de- 
fined InK    S.  A.  21-2611. 

c.  Any  person  who  Is  addicted  to  the  use 
of  narcotics  or  is  mentally  retarded  or  Is  aji 
habitual  drunkard. 

Sec.  4.  Waiting  Period. — No  firearm  as 
herein  described  shall  be  delivered  Into  the 
possession  of  the  purchaser  thereof  until  a 
period  of  48  hours  shall  have  transpired  from 
the  time  of  issuance  of  such  certificate  of 
registration  and  said  certificate  shall  have 
t}een  presented  to  the  seller. 

Sec.  5.  Exclusions. — The  provisions  of  this 
Ordinance  shall  not  apply  to  any  duly  au- 
thorized police  officer,  marshal,  sheriff,  con- 
stable or  other  law  enforcement  officer  desig- 
nated by  the  federal,  state,  or  county  or  mu- 
nicipal governments,  who  purchase  weapons 
to  be  used  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

Sec.  6.  Penalty. — Any  fjersons  who  shall 
violate  or  fall  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Ordinance,  or  any  person,  firm  or 
corporation  who  shall  either  directly  or  in- 
directly or  by  agent  or  employee,  violate  or 
fall  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Ordinance,  shall  upon  conviction  be 
fined  not  more  than  $100.00  or  Imprisoned  in 
the  City  Jail  for  not  more  than  90  days,  or 
both  such  fine  and  Imprisonment. 

Sec.  7.  VALiorry.— If  any  section  or  part  of 
.section  or  paragraph  of  this  Ordinance  is  de- 
clared invalid  or  unconstitutional,  it  shall 
not  be  held  to  invalidate  or  Impair  the  va- 
lidity, force  or  effect  of  any  other  section  or 
part  of  a  section  or  paragraph  of  this  Ordi- 
nance. 

Sec.  8.  Effecttve  Date. — This  Ordinance 
shall  be  In  full  force  and  effect  from  and 
after  its  publication  once  In  the  Junction 
City  Dally  Union. 

Passed  iuid  adopted  this  18th  day  of  June, 
1968. 

E.  Carl  Ware,  Mayor. 

Attest: 

John  F.  Hiccins.  City  Clerk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
McClory]  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
country  is  indeed  In  great  danger.  What 
this  legislation  attempts  to  do  is  en- 
courage States  to  pass  their  own  gim 
ownership  licensing  legislation.  There  are 
42.5  million  Americans  who  own  guns. 
Gim  sales  have  increased  in  the  last  4 
years  from  less  than  2  million  a  year  to 
more  than  4.5  million  a  year.  Where  are 
these  gims?  Of  course,  they  are  in  the 
hands  of  persons  seeking  .self-protec- 
tion, but  they  are  also  in  the  hands  of  a 
great  many  criminal  and  dangerous 
militant  elements.  Guns  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  incompetents,  juveniles  and 
other  tmfit  and  irresponsible  persons.  All 
this  amendment  does  is  to  assure  that 
gun  owners  shall  be  responsible  and  that 
gvms  shall  be  kept  out  of  the  hands  of 
criminal  and  other  irresponsible  and  un- 
fit elements. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  support  of  this 
amendment  will  contribute  immeasur- 
ably to  reducing  crime  in  America  and 
preventing  the  large  number  of  acciden- 
tal deaths  that  occur  in  this  coimtry. 
There  are  more  than  20.000  deaths  by 
firearms  in  this  countrj-  each  year.  The 
cost  of  crime  by  firearms  is  $3.5  billion 
a  year.  Certainly  by  this  amendment  we 
can  contribute  to  reducing  that  dread- 
ful death  toll  at  a  very  low  cost  to  the 
American  citizen. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  Col.  John 
Glenn  and  the  Emergency  Gim  Control 
Committee  for  their  efforts  in  behalf  of 
effective  Federal  gim  control  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  responsible  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  have  been 
cooperating  with  Colonel  Glenn  and  his 
committee.  I  believe  that  in  supporting 
my  amendment  to  encourage  States  to 
license  gun  owners,  they  are  refiecting 
the  sentiments  of  a  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  to  sponsor 
this  amendment  which  Colonel  Glenn 
and  his  committee  favor. 

I  urge  your  overwhelming  support  of 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  McCloryL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  McClory) 
there  were — ayes  59.  noes  102. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  McClory 
and  Mr.  Sikes. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  84, 
noes  179. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MB.   DINGELL 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment.  Actually.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  a  series  of  amendments  at  the 
Clerk's  desk  which  I  would  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Chariman.  I  should  like  to 
know  the  import  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
offer  them  en  bloc.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  already  been  furnished 
copies  of  the  amendments.  I  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  also  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  explain  those  amendments  at 
the  appropriate  time,  and  I  will  ask 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  copies  have  been 
furnished  to  the  committee.  I  be  i>er- 
mitted  to  explain  the  amendments. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  sentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dingell:  on 
page  8.  Immediately  after  line  4.  Insert  the 
following: 

"(13)  The  term  'collector'  means  any  per- 
son who  acquires,  holds,  or  disposes  of  fire- 
arms or  ammunition  as  curios  or  relics;  and 
the  term  'licensed  collector'  means  any  such 
person  licensed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter." 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  paragraphs 
accordingly. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  will  necessarily  be  followed 
by  a  sequence  of  other  amendments 
which  will  become  necessary  to  conform 
it. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  permitted  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes  in  order  to  properly 
explain  the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
really  a  very  simple  amendment.  It  Is 
one  which  is  aimed  at  doing  justice  to  a 
large  number  of  people  who  will  be  sig- 
nificantly hurt  by  the  language  of  the 
bill  that  is  presently  before  us. 

The  amendment  would  establish,  I  say 
to  my  colleagues,  a  class  of  licensed  fire- 
arms owners  inside  this  Nation.  For 
members  of  this  Committee,  and  those 
who  have  already  supported  legislation 
to  register  firearms,  or  have  supported 
the  amendments  which  would  license 
firearms  owners,  then  they  can  and  in- 
deed should  in  pood  conscience  support 
this  amendment. 

If  they  are  opposed  to  legislation  so  to 
do.  they  may  safely  vote  for  this  for  two 
reasons:  First,  it  Is  voluntary,  and  an  In- 
dividual need  not.  unless  he  so  chooses, 
become  a  licensed  firearms  collector.  Sec- 
ond, all  of  the  collectors  of  this  Nation 
very  badly  want  legislation  of  this  kind. 

I  would  point  out.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
that  the  amendment  requires  that  a  li- 
censed collector — and  he  need  not  be- 
come a  collector  imless  he  so  chooses  to 
do — maintain  all  of  the  records  on  the 
possession  of  firearms,  on  the  sale  or  ac- 
quisition of  firearms  which  must  be 
maintained  by  a  registered  dealer. 

Second  of  all,  he  must  conform  in 
every  particular  to  the  requirements  of 
law  that  are  Imposed  upon  a  licensed 
dealer. 

He  must  fill  out  a  form  that  he  files,  to 
set  forth  the  Information  that  Is  re- 
quired of  him  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasurj'.  He  must  tell  the  truth.  He 
must  comply  in  every  particular  with  the 
form  which  the  Secretarj'  requires.  He 
must  provide  all  of  the  Information  that 
the  Secretary  indicates  he  should  so 
provide. 

In  addition  to  this,  failure  to  fairly 
disclose  information  required,  or  failure 
to  tell  the  truth  in  every  particular  sub- 
jects liim  again  to  criminal  prosecution. 
I  am  sure  that  the  membership  can  find 
what  the  penalties  and  structures  are  by 
simply  referring  to  pages  15.  16.  and  17. 

Failure  to  comply  with  the  licensing 
requirment  would  subject  him  to  a  pen- 
alty of  $5,000  and /or  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  5  years. 

Conceivably  under  other  portions  of 
the  bill,  a  collector  who  has  failed  to  com- 
ply with  the  law  could  be  compelled  to 
pay  a  penalty  of  $10,000  or  10  j-ears 
imprisonment. 

What  will  the  collector  be  able  to  do? 
He  will  be  able  to  do  just  a  very  few 
things.  He  will  be  able  to  buy  and  sell  in 
Interstate  commerce  from  other  licensed 
collectors  and  he  will  be  able  to  sell  In 
Interstate  commerce  to  other  licensed 
collectors. 

He  will  be  able  to  sell  or  buy  from 
licensed  dealers  in  Interstate  commerce. 

Now  remember  this — he  may  not  imder 
this  amendment  erigage  in  the  general 
sale  of  firearms  to  the  citlzenrj'  at  large 
and  he  may  not  in  any  event  deal  with 
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any  person  other  than  those  In  the  cate- 
gories that  I  have  already  listed. 

In  addition  to  this,  he  has  the  duty  of 
complying  with  all  of  the  rcRulatlons  and 
duties  laid  down  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Why  is  there  a  need  here?  Many  of 
these  collectors  possess  many  gruns — 
scores  would  cover  the  number  that  many 
of  them  possess.  But  In  many  Instances 
the  number  goes  up  into  the  hundreds. 

A  large  number  of  those  weapons  are 
antiques  and  are  exempt.  A  large  num- 
ber of  them,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
collectors  who  possess  these  firearms,  £ire 
firearms  or  weapons  that  are  of  current 
military  or  current  sporting  manufac- 
ture. 

So  this  amendment  provides  the  com- 
mittee with  an  opportunity,  first  of  all. 
to  permit  a  large  number  of  citizens  to 
possess  a  very  large  number  of  weapons 
to  do  several  things. 

One,  to  record  every  purchase  and  sale. 

Two,  Cd  submit  to  supervision. 

Three,  lb  keep  records  on  those  fire- 
arms which  are  In  their  possession. 

Four,  to  be  under  strict  control  of  the 
Secretary  with  regard  to  their  transac- 
tions. 

It  permits  only  those  who  choose  to 
do  so  to  fall  into  this  category.  It  re- 
quires them  to  pay  the  same  fee  that 
would  be  paid  by  a  registered  dealer.  Yet, 
it  permits  them  to  do  only  two  things: 

One,  to  buy  and  sell  In  commerce  with 
persons  who  are  either  licensed  dealers 
or  who  are  also  of  the  same  category 
that  they  happen  to  be — licensed  col- 
lectors. 

They  may  buy  or  sell  in  intrastate 
commerce  with  any  one,  licensed  or  not, 
but  must  keep  records  on  all  such  trans- 
actions. 

Now  one  more  thing  should  be  remem- 
bered about  this  amendment.  The  need 
for  this  is  very  clear.  Collectors  go  to 
gun  shows.  They  travel  from  State  to 
State  and  buy  and  sell  guns — largely  to 
other  collectors.  If  there  Is  any  vice  in 
that  practice  and  if  there  is  a  need  to 
register  firearms  or  to  license  persons 
who  are  going  to  possess  firearms,  then 
this  amendment  meets  that  need  by  re- 
quiring that  the  collector  shall  keep 
records  on  every  transaction  In  which  he 
engages  both  Interstate  and  Intrastate. 
If  he  w-ere  not  to  choose  to  become  a 
licensed  collector,  he  would  need  keep  no 
records,  and  would  need  to  submit  to  no 
control,  other  than  to  forfeit  his  present 
right  to  buy  or  sell  in  interstate  com- 
merce. He  would  meet  no  strictures  under 
this  bill.  This  amendment  requires  that 
a  licensed  collector  practice  and  to  keep 
all  records  that  are  necessary  for  a  deal- 
er, and  to  meet  also  all  of  the  other 
requirements  that  are  imposed  on  a 
dealer.  The  amendment  is  permissive 
only.  It  would  permit  him.  If  he  so  chose, 
to  come  In  under  this  law. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  eient'eman  vleld? 

Mr  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
mm  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Would  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  make  It  possible  for 
the  small  museums,  shows,  and  activi- 
ties of  that  nature  to  collect  and  display 


firearms?  Many  colleges  and  universi- 
ties have  small-gun  museums.  Under 
the  present  law  I  would  assume  that 
the  Smithsonian  and  the  larger  mu- 
seums would  take  out  a  license.  Would 
the  gentleman's  amendment  make  it 
possible  for  the  history  department  of  a 
small  university  to  collect  firearms? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  It  is.  gravely  doubtful 
under  the  legislation  we  have  before  us 
whether  any  gun  museum  or  any  collec- 
tor can  trade  In  interstate  commerce, 
because  none  of  them  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  bill  for  having  a  place  of 
business,  something  which  they  must 
have. 

Second,  none  of  them  are  bona  fide  in 
the  business  of  buying  and  selling  flre- 
aiTns  according  to  the  definition.  This  is 
an  effort  to  afford  large  numbers  of  mu- 
seums and  things  of  that  kind  to  have 
the  opportunity,  subject  to  the  same 
stringent  and  strict  regulation  that  the 
committee  Is  pushing  with  regard  to  11- 
cen.sed  dealers. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  support  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  I  had  an  amendment 
which  would  specifically  exempt  insti- 
tutions such  as  the  Smithsonian  and 
some  of  the  other  museums,  but  I  think 
the  gentleman's  amendment  would  take 
care  of  the  small  ones  as  well  as  the 
larger  ones. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  support  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  He  has  answered  my 
question  in  the  course  of  his  statement. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  unless 
there  are  further  questions,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  merely  wish  to  get  a 
definition  from  the  gentleman  from 
Michifjan,  if  I  may  ask  the  question 
through  the  Chairman,  as  to  what  is  a 
licensed  dealer. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  term  "licensed 
dealer"  is  in  the  bill.  It  appears  on  page 
7,  line  18: 

(11)  The  term  "dealer"  means  (A)  any 
person  engaged  In  the  business  of  selling 
firearms  or  ammunition  at  wholesale  or  re- 
tall,  (B|  any  person  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  repairing  such  firearms  or  of  making 
or  fitting  special  barrels,  stocks,  or  trigger 
mechanisms  to  firearms,  or  (C)  any  person 
who  Is  a  pawnbroker. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  May  I  ask  this  question: 
Suppose  I  wanted  to  sell  antique  weapons 
in  interstate  commerce,  and  I  merely 
had  a  personal  collection.  Could  I 
qualify? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Under  this  definition? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Under  your  amendment. 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Oh,  under  my  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Yes. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Yes,  but  not  as  a  dealer, 
not  as  one  regularly  engaged  in  the 
busine.ss  of  selling  firearms,  and  not  as 
one  who  has  an  identifiable  place  of 
business. 

Mr.  CAHILL  Could  I  personally  quali- 
fy so  that  I  could  sell  guns  in  interstate 
commerce? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  No,  because  you  would 
not  be  a  person  who  was  licensed  to  en- 
gage in  the  sale  of  firearms  in  interstate 
commerce.  You  would  further  be  .subject 
to  regulation  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  with  regard  to  what  consti- 
tuted a  collector.  But  the  term  'collec- 
tor," licensed  collector,  means  as  fol- 
lows— and  I  am  quoting  now  from  the 
amendment — "any  person  who  acquires, 
holds,  or  disposes  of  firearms  or  ammuni- 
tion as  curios  and  relics." 

I  would  point  out  that  it  does  not  in- 
clude a  person  who  regularly  engages  In 
the  buying  and  selling  of  firearms  as  a 
portion  of  its  business.  The  language  of 
the  amendment  is  taken  almost  directly, 
I  will  tell  my  friend,  from  the  language 
of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act.  which  rec- 
ognizes that  such  a  category  of  person 
does  exist. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  which  would 
establish  a  new  category,  so-called  "li- 
censed collectors."  The  amendment  de- 
fines the  term  "collector"  as  "any  person 
who  acquires,  holds  or  disposes  of  fire- 
arms or  ammunition  as  curios  or  relics." 

This  means  that  the  intent — and  this 
is  very  important — of  the  alleged  collec- 
tor who  governs  his  status.  No  objective 
criteria  are  offered  in  the  amendment. 
Apparently  all  that  is  required  is  that 
an  individual  intends  to  acquire,  hold,  or 
dispose  of  a  firearm  or  ammunition  as 
"a  curio  or  relic."'  This  is  totally 
imacceptable. 

Let  us  make  the  record  clear  and  state 
that  the  bill  we  reported  expressly  ex- 
cludes "antique  flreai'ms"  from  any  of 
the  prohibitions  contained  in  the  bill.  If 
a  fireami  meets  that  definition,  it  can  be 
shipped  interstate.  It  can  be  purchased 
across  State  lines  It  can  even  be  sold  to 
a  minor. 

If  a  man  be  a  collector — and  I  empha- 
size collector" — in  the  generally  ac- 
cepted sense  of  thei|^erm,  and  he  desires 
to  acquire  lethal  wMpons  which  are  cov- 
ered by  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  his 
burden  is  not  great.  He  may  continue  to 
acquire  them  and  sell  them  and  trade 
them,  but  if  he  deals  with  nonresident 
purchasers  or  nonresident  sellers,  the  bill 
requires  that  he  deal  with  them  through 
a  dealer  in  his  own  State. 

What  hardship  is  that?  This  is  in 
order  to  afford  the  State  of  his  residence 
an  opportunity  to  regulate  firearms  ac- 
quisition and  disposition  effectively. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Celler 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes." 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fire- 
arms the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has 
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reference  to  are  weapons — and  this  must 
be  remembered — capable  of  causing  in- 
jury and  death.  They  are  lethal  weapons. 
Under  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
t;entleman  from  Michigan,  a  .self-styled 
collector  could  acquire  firearms  through 
the  mail  and  purchase  them  across  State 
lines.  The  amendment  would  open  up  a 
loophole  as  wide  as  the  Grand  Canyon. 

In  this  regulatory  measure,  it  is  wholly 
unwarranted  and  would  hopelessly  com- 
plicate enforcement. 

No  standard  is  mentioned  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  as 
to  what  is  a  collector.  Must  the  collector 
have  one  gun,  must  he  have  two  guns, 
must  he  have  50  guns,  or  must  he  have 
100  guns?  Does  the  collector  determine 
the  standards? 

There  Is  no  mention  here  as  to  what 
the  standards  would  be. 

It  is  carte  blanche,  ju.st  simply  for  the 
man  to  say.  "I  am  a  collector,"  and  then 
he  can  do  all  the  things  which  are  made 
possible  under  this  amendment. 

This  amendment  strikes  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  bill.  For  that  reason,  I  hope 
It  is  defeated. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
-'entleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman  knows  I  discussed  this  amend- 
ment with  him  many  times.  I  requested 
the  gentleman's  suggestions  as  to  how 
this  amendment  might  be  perfected. 

I  would  point  out  in  response  to  what 
:n.v  dear  friend  from  New  York  has  said, 
that  first  of  all.  the  man  has  to  submit  an 
application  and  give  the  information  the 
Secretary  wants.  He  has  to  be  licensed, 
and  he  must  meet  the  same  fees  and  has 
to  meet  the  same  responsibilities  of  the 
dealer,  including  good  character. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  gentleman.  The  amend- 
ment itself  contains  no  criteria  as  to 
what  a  collector  is.  It  is  purely  .subjective. 
He  can  make  him.self  a  collector  simply 
by  .saying,  "I  am  a  collector." 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Under  the  broad  regu- 
latory power  the  Secretary  has  over  deal- 
ers, he  may  define  what  constitutes  a  col- 
lector, because  the  Secretary  regularly 
issues  regulations  defining  things  under 
this  bill,  including  what  constitutes  a 
dealer. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Tlie  Secretarj-  cannot 
override  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Celler 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.* 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Sec- 
retary cannot  do  by  regulation  what  we 
.'Tfuse  to  do  in  the  statute  itself.  He  can- 
not go  beyond  the  power  granted  to  him 
by  Congress. 

For  that  reason  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  TMr.  DingellI. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision 'demanded  by  Mr.  Dingelli  there 
vere — ayes  57,  noes  39. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers. 


Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair, 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Dingell  and 
Mr.  Celler. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  99. 
noes  56 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMFNDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    TEACUE 
OF    TEXAS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Teacue  of 
Texas:  Strike  out  .section  5  In  lines  14  and  15, 
page  33,  and  substitute  therefor  the  following 
sections: 

•Sec.  5.  Title  VII  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (Public 
Law  90-351)   Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  by  striking  out  "other  than  honorably 
discharged'  In  section  1201.  and  .substituting 
therefor  'discharged  under  dishonorable  con- 
ditions"; and 

"(b)  by  striking  out  "other  than  honorable 
conditions'  in  subsections  (a)(2)  and  (b)(2) 
of  section  1202  and  substituting  therefor  In 
each  Instance  'dishonorable  conditions'. 

"Sec.  C.  The  provisions  of  this  Act.  except 
section  5.  shall  become  effective  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of  Its  enact- 
ment. Section  5  shall  be  effective  as  of  June 
19.  1968." 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  amendment  which  I  have  offered  is 
intended  to  conform  the  description  of 
concerned  veterans  under  title  VII,  Pub- 
lic Law  90-351,  which  Is  the  basic  crime 
law  enacted  earlier  in  this  Congress, 
with  the  description  of  veterans  eligible 
for  veterans'  benefits  under  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  section  101(2). 

Title  VII  of  Public  Law  90-351  pre- 
cludes the  receipt.  j)osse.ssion,  or  trans- 
portation of  a  firearm  by  felons,  veterans 
who  are  other  than  honorably  dis- 
charged, mental  incompetents,  aliens 
who  are  illegally  in  the  country,  and 
former  citizens  who  have  renounced  their 
Citizenship.  Section  101(2)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  defines  a  "veteran" 
as  a  person  who  sen'ed  in  the  active 
military,  naval,  or  air  service,  and  who 
was  discharged  or  released  therefrom 
under  conditions  other  than  dishonor- 
able. 

As  examples  of  veterans  who  have  a 
discharge  other  than  honorable,  but  also 
other  than  dishonorable,  who  therefore 
are  eligible  for  veterans'  benefits  but  who 
are  precluded  from  receipt,  possession, 
or  transportation  of  firearms  under  pres- 
ent provisions  of  law,  would  be  those 
who  were  discharged  for  failure  to  pay 
creditors;  who  were  discharged  for  sev- 
eral short  AWOL  periods;  or  who  were 
discharged  for  a  series  of  violations  of 
relatively  minor  military  regulations, 
such  as  failure  to  keep  self  neat  and 
clean.  Obviously,  those  who  were  dis- 
charged from  the  Armed  Forces  for  these 
reasons  should  not  be  placed  in  the  .same 
category  with  felons,  mental  incompe- 
tents, aliens  who  are  Illegally  in  this 
country,  ?nd  former  citizens  who  have 
renounced  their  citizenship.  I  hope  the 
House  will  adopt  my  amendment  to  H.R. 
17735.  so  that  this  inequity  may  be  cor- 
rected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  number  of 
telegrams  in  support  of  this  amendment 


which  I  will  Include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  : 

The  American  Legion. 

July  18.  1968. 
Hon.  Olin  E  Teacue. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Rnphurn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

I  understand  you  will  offer  an  amendment 
to  H  R  17735  clarifying  the  type  of  discharge 
of  veterans  from  the  Armed  Forces  so  as  to 
conform  the  language  of  Sections  1201  and 
1202.  title  7.  Public  Law  90-351  with  thai  of 
the  VA  In  establlshng  qualifications  (or  vet- 
erans benefits 

The  American  Legion  supports  such  an 
amendment  and  we  commend  you  for  your 
efforts. 

Herald  E.  Stringer. 
Director.  National  Legislative  Commission. 

Washington,  DC, 

July  18,  1968. 
Hon  Olin  E  Teacue 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Raybnrn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC  : 
Two  sections  of  title  7  of  H.R.  17735  pres- 
ently under  conslderaton  by  the  House  pro- 
vides a  new  definition  of  veteran.  Long  stand- 
ing and  well  understood  term  veteran  would 
be  changed  to  "for  other  than  honorably  dis- 
charged" This  definition  is  alien  to  veteran 
programs.  V.P.W  supports  your  proposal  to 
offer  substitute  language  to  conform  to  def- 
inition of  veteran  In  title  38.  US.  Code  that 
veteran  means:  "A  person  who  was  dis- 
charged or  released  from  active  military  serv- 
ice under  conditions  other  than  dishonor- 
iible." 

Francis  W.  Stoves. 
Director,  National  Legi.'slative  Service. 

Washington.  DC. 

July  18.  1968. 
Representative  Olin  E.  Teacue, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Dear  Mb.  Teacue:  The  disabled  American 
Veterans  supports  your  amendment.  H  R. 
17735  which  will  assure  that  the  deflntton  of 
the  term  honorable  military  service  shall  be 
the  same  as  that  used  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration In  determining  entitlement  to 
veterans  benefits. 

Charles  L.  Huber. 
National   Director,   Legislation,   Disabled 
American  Veterans. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  this  amend- 
ment. It  corrects  what  was  a  very  bad 
law  in  title  VII  of  the  omnibus  crime 
bill.  This  is  a  badly  needed  correcting 
amendment. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  agreeable  to  our  side. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
had  a  chance  briefly  to  glance  at  this 
amendment.  Do  you  change  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  act  by  this  amendment? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  To  comply 
with  the  other  bill  that  was  passed. 
Public  Law  90-351,  on  June  19. 
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If  I  may  say  this  to  the  gentleman.  I 
have  talked  this  over  with  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCullochI  and  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Porrl  on 
your  side,  and  they  both  told  me  they 
would  agree  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  see. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no  objection 
to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Teacue). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS     OFFERED     8V     MR.     DINCELL 

Mr.  DENGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  series  of  conforming  amendments 
which  I  offer  at  this  time. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Dinoei,l:  On 
page  10,  line  20.  strike  out  "or  dealer"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "dealer, 
or  collector". 

On  page  10,  line  24,  strike  out  "or  licensed 
dealer"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing;  "UcerLsed  dealer,  or  licensed  collector". 

On  page.ll.  beginning  In  line  2.  strike  out 
"or  licensed  dealer"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "licensed  dealer,  or  licensed 
collector" 

On  page  11,  line  24,  strike  out  "or  licensed 
dealer"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing:  "licensed  dealer,  or  licensed  collector" 

On  page  12  line  15,  strike  out  "or  licensed 
dealer"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "licensed  dealer,  or  licensed  collector". 

On  page  12.  line  22,  strike  out  "or  licensed 
dealer"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing:  "licensed  dealer,  or  licensed  collector". 

On  page  12,  line  25,  strike  out  "or  licensed 
dealer"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing:  "licensed  dealer,  or  licensed  collector" 

On  page  13,  beginning  In  line  16,  strike  out 
"or  licensed  dealer"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "licensed  dealer,  or  licensed 
collector". 

On  page  13,  line  21.  strike  out  "or  dealer" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"dealer,  or  collector". 

On  page  13,  line  25,  strike  out  "or  licensed 
dealer"  and  livsert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "licensed  dealer,  or  licensed  collec- 
tor". 

On  page  14,  line  23,  immediately  after 
"business"  Insert  the  following:  "or.  In  the 
cas«  of  a  licensed  collector,  his  residence,". 

On  page  15,  line  17,  strike  out  "and  li- 
censed dealers"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  "licensed  dealers,  and  li- 
censed collectors" 

On  page  15,  line  19,  strike  out  "or  licensed 
dealer"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing:  "licensed  dealer,  or  licensed  collector". 

On  page  16,  line  17,  strike  out  "or  licensed 
dealer"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing:  "licensed  dealer,  or  licensed  collector". 

On  page  17,  line  1,  strike  out  "or  licensed 
dealers"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "licensed  dealers,  or  licensed  col- 
lectors". 

On  page  20,  line  4  strike  out  "or  licensed 
dealer"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing; "licensed  dealer,  or  licensed  collector". 

On  page  21,  Inunedlately  after  line  14,  in- 
sert  the   following: 

"(b)  Any  person  desiring  to  be  licensed 
as  a  collector  shall  file  an  appUcatlon  for 
such  license  with  the  Secretary.  The  appli- 
cation shall  be  In  such  form  and  contain 
such  Information  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe.  The  fee  for  such  li- 
cense shall  be  $10  per   year." 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  subsections 
accordingly 

On  page  25,  line  23,  strike  out  "and  li- 
censed dealer"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "ll-^ensed  dealer,  and  licensed 
collector". 

On  page  26,  line  2,  strike  out  "and  dealers" 


and    Insert    In    lieu    thereof    che    following: 
"dealers,   and   collectors". 

On  page  26,  line  9.  strike  out  "or  dealer" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"dealer,   or  collector". 

On  page  26,  line  11,  strike  out  "or  manu- 
facturer or  dealer"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  ",  manufacturer,  dealer,  or, 
collector,". 

On  page  26,  line  14,  strike  out  "or  dealer" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
'dealer,  or  collector". 

On  page  28.  beginning  In  line  19,  strike 
out  "or  licensed  dealer"  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  "licensed  dealer,  or 
licensed   collector". 

Mr.  DINGELL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendments 
be  dispensed  with  and  that  they  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
are  the  conforming  amendments  to 
which  I  have  referred  earlier, 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York   (Mr.  CellerI. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Are  these  the  amend- 
ments that  were  submitted  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarj'? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  These  are  the  amend- 
ments that  were  submitted  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
about  a  week  ago.  These  are  simply 
conforming  amendments.  They  will  not. 
if  adopted,  change  any  substantive  lan- 
guage of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  House  has  just  adopted  the  text 
of  the  collectors  amendment.  I  now  offer 
a  series  of  conforming  amendments  to 
simply  carry  out  the  further  intent  of 
the  amendment  by  making  the  neces- 
sary changes  as  they  appear  throughout 
the  bill. 

I  would  be  most  pleased  to  yield  to  any 
of  my  colleagues  if  they  have  a  com- 
ment  thereon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dujcell]. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

amendment    offered    by    MR.     MAC    GRECOR 

Mr.   MacGREGOR.   Mr.   Chairman,   I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  MacGrecor:  On 
page  8  strike  out  line  24  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  and  Including  line  2  on 
page  9,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(16)  The  term  'ammunition'  means  am- 
munition for  a  destructive  device;  It  shall 
not  Include  shotgun  shells  or  any  other  am- 
munition designed  for  use  In  a  firearm  other 
than  a  destructive  device." 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment,  if  adopted,  would  strike  out 
the  definition  of  ■ammunition"  as  con- 
tained in  the  bill  currently  under  debate 
and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the  defini- 
tion of  ammunition  taken  verbatim  from 
title  IV  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 


Act  of  1968  signed  into  law  by  President 
Johnson  on  June   19  last  month. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  this  amendment 
as  the  first  in  a  series  of  amendment.s 
so  as  to  give  the  House  an  opportunity 
to  work  its  will  on  the  scope  of  the  am- 
munition control  section  contained  in 
this  bill.  I  say,  "give  the  House  an  op- 
portunity to  work  its  will."  because  no 
other  body  of  the  Congress  has  had  that 
opportunity,  either  in  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  or  in  the 
full  House  Judiciary  Committee,  nor  in 
any  other  unit  of  the  Congress,  as  part 
of  the  general  consideration  of  the  effect 
of  our  adoption  of  controls  on  ammuni- 
tion as  now  defined  in  H.R.  17775. 

The  only  ammunition  now  excluded 
from  the  coverage  of  the  bill  would  be 
pellets  and  buckshot:  no  other  compo- 
nent parts  of  a  shotgun  shell,  no  other 
type  of  ammunition  would  be  excluded 
from  coverage.  It  would  cover  everything, 
whether  It  was  for  sporting  purposes  or 
whether  it  was  used  for  criminal  pur- 
poses according  to  the  records  of  the 
FBI  and  others. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  would  yield,  would  this 
amendment  also  cover  such  things  as 
blank  rifle  ammunition  used  for  cere- 
monial purposes  in  the  burial  of  veterans 
by  veterans'  organizations? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  It  would,  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana;  If  my 
amendment  is  adopted  then  there  would 
be  no  problem  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  In  fact.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  my  amendment  is  adopted,  all 
we  will  be  including  in  the  pun  control 
section  is  ammunition  for  destructive 
devices.  This  is  the  same  determination 
we  made  in  the  amendment  with  regard 
to  the  handgun  control  provisions  in  the 
omnibus  crime  control  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  I  lose  in  this  first 
amendment,  I  will  seek  recognition  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  additional 
amendments  to  this  same  ammunition 
definition  section  so  that  the  House  may 
decide  at  what  level  it  would  like  to  con- 
trol ammunition.  We  could  decide  later, 
for  example,  if  this  is  defeated,  whether 
we  really  want  to  make  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  a  trapshooter  or  a  skeetshooter 
or  a  small  game  hunter  living  In  a  rural 
area  to  purchase  ammimltion. 

I  believe  it  is  very  important  that  we 
consider  this  very  carefully.  We  have  not, 
as  I  say.  had  any  hearings  at  all  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  ammimition  control  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
offering  this  amendment  because  I  have 
had.  and  I  am  sure  many  other  Members 
have  had,  comments  from  gun  clubs  who 
do  their  own  loading,  and  who  buy  the 
cartridge  cases  and  empty  shotgun  shells, 
and,  of  course,  they  order  their  primers 
separately,  of  course,  to  reload  the  shells 
for  their  various  skeetshootlng  sessions 
and  target  practice  sessions.  I  believe  the 
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amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  is  very  commendable, 
and  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  M.AcGREGOR.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  how^ever.  I 
do  have  further  statements  to  make.  I 
am  not  finished  with  my  preliminary 
statement. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  want  to  ob- 
serve that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
Senator  Dodd  in  the  other  body  not  long 
back,  had  a  colloquy  in  the  Record  in 
which  he  agreed  that  they  did  not  In- 
tend under  the  Senate  version  of  the 
same  legislation  that  is  before  us  to  cover 
ammunition. 

Am  I  not  correct  on  that? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  And  the  gentleman 
inserted  that  into  the  Record  of  a  few 
days  ago. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Yes;  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  July  17.  at  page 
21824.  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
can  readily  see  from  the  testimony  of 
senior  officials  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  Internal  Revenue  Service  that 
the  ammunition  control  provisions  in  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938  are  not  en- 
forced today,  because  they  are  unen- 
forceable In  the  opinion  of  those  charged 
with  their  enforcement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

I  By  imanlmous  consent.  Mr.  Mac- 
Gregor  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLEIteAIr.  Chairman,  Is  It  not 
true  that  this  mst  amendment  that  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  offers  would 
exclude  from  the  operation  of  the  act 
all  ammunition,  all  kinds  of  ammimi- 
tion, except  ammunition  for  destructive 
devices? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  The  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  would  mean  can- 
non and  grenades? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield:  no,  it  does  not  Include  them. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  No;  It  would  ex- 
clude from  coverage 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  say  would  it  exclude 
cannon  and  grenades? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  No;  I  would  ex- 
clude from  coverage  all  other  ammuni- 
tion other  than  ammunition  used  In 
destructive  devices. 

Mr.  CELLER  Those  would  be  included? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  All  ammunition  for 
those  destructive  devices  described  ear- 
lier in  the  bill  under  the  definition  of 
destructive  devices  would  be  included. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Only  the  ammimltion  for 
destructive  devices? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Would  be  included. 

Mr.  CELLER.  And  nothing  else?  Every- 
thing else  would  be  out  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  That  is  correct, 

Mr.  CELLER.  Would  be  free  from 
regulation? 


Mr.  MacGREGOR.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CELLER.  And  that  kind  of  am- 
munition could  be  used  to  kill  people; 
could  11  not? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chali-man,  you 
can  kill  people  with  any  kind  of  ammu- 
nition— just  as  one  can  with  knives  and 
razors — as  we  find  frequently  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr.  CEXLER.  I  am  not  debating  that, 
but  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  try  to 
regulate,  to  some  degree,  firearms  am- 
munition. Today  we  probably  have  50 
million  or  100  million  guns  in  this  Na- 
tion in  private  hands — a  gun  without 
ammunition  is  about  as  worthless  as  an 
empty  pitcher  In  an  empty  well. 

Therefore,  if  you  can  measurably  con- 
trol ammunition,  then  you  are  control- 
ling the  use  of  guns  or  to  put  it  another 
way,  a  pim  without  ammunition  is  like 
a  scabbard  without  a  sword  and  atwut  as 
useless. 

Therefore,  the  thrust  of  this  bill  is  to 
endeavor  to  effectuate  to  some  degree  the 
control  over  ammunition. 

Now  your  amendment  would  eliminate 
practically  all  control  over  ammunition 
except  ammunition  used  for  destructive 
devices.  Therefore,  it  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  obstructing  the  purpose  of 
this  bUl. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  That  Is  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  distinguished  gentleman — 
without  the  benefit  of  a  single  hour's 
worth  of  hearings.  It  may  well  be  the 
conclusion  of  others.  But  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  hearings,  Mr.  Chairman. 
We  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  in 
the  last  5  weeks.  We  have  written  Into 
law  strong  provisions  with  respect  to 
trafiQc  in  handguns.  I  hope  we  act  now 
on  long  guns. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mac- 
Gregor]  has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  MacGregorI  be 
granted  permission  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  gentleman  knows.  I  voted  in  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for  the  bill 
currently  under  consideration.  I  also  ex- 
pressed my  reservations  on  shotgun  am- 
munition. I  feel  very  strongly  that  today 
or  tomorrow  we  ought  to  take  additional 
steps  with  respect  to  long  gun  controls. 
If  we,  in  this  session  of  the  Congress, 
make  progress  on  handgun  control  and 
long  gun  control.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
appropriate  thing  to  do  before  we  get 
into  ammunition  controls  is  to  give  some 
consideration  of  the  effect  of  the  provi- 
sions that  we  are  proposing  to  adopt  by 
the  usual  legislative  process  of  hearings 
and  discussion  among  members  of  the 
committee  and  come  to  a  proper  evalua- 
tion— an  evaluation  among  other  things 
of  the  enforceability  of  these  provisions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  listen  to  this  testi- 
mony last  month  in  hearings  before  the 
other  body — and  here  Is  Commissioner 
Cohen  speaking: 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  here  why 
the  pistol  and  revolver  ammunition  section 


of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938  was  not 
enforced. 

Commissioner  Cohen.  As  the  Attorney 
General  Indicated,  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
the  1933  Act — are  not  the  best  In  the  world. 
They  are  In  many  respects  unenforceable  I 
might  say  that  in  1957  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment proposed  regulations  which  would  re- 
quire manufacturers  and  dealers  to  maintain 
records  of  ammunition,  except  for  certain 
small  types,  received  and  sold  and  to  include 
Identification  of  the  buyer— another  section 
would  have  required  the  buyer  to  sign  the 
sales  slip. 

Senator  Hruska.  That  was  in  the  regula- 
tions. 

Commissioner  Cohen.  That  was  in  the  reg- 
ulations proposed  In  1937. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  their  enforcement 
by  IRS  was  dropped.  Commissioner 
Cohen  said  last  month  in  our  sister  body 
that  they  were  unenforceable. 

Do  you  not  think  that  we  would  be 
legislating  more  effectively  on  ammuni- 
tion controls  If  we  had  some  hearings? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  want  to  make  two 
points. 

First.  The  gentleman  says  he  was  in 
favor  of  this  bill  and  voted  for  it  in  com- 
mittee. 

This  bill  covers  all  ammunition.  It 
does  not  exclude  the  types  of  ammuni- 
tion which  are  excluded  under  the 
amendment  that  the  gentleman  has 
offered. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  It  covers  all  am- 
munition except  the  component  parts  of 
pellets  and  buckshot. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Second.  I  think  the 
gentleman  plans  to  offer  three  additional 
amendments  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  That  is  possibly 
correct. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Those  three  first  amend- 
ments were  not  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  Only  the  last 
one,  if  I  remember  correctly,  was  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  It  was  thoroughly  debated  and  it  was 
by  a  close  vote.  If  the  gentleman  remem- 
bers, that  the  gentleman  failed  to  get  his 
last  amendment — which  will  come  up 
subsequently,  I  suppose — approved  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiclarj-. 

But  the  last  amendment  Is  certainly 
far  less  harmful  than  the  first  three 
amendments. 

They  are  very,  very  different  and  I 
think  the  gentleman  should  make  a  dis- 
tinction there. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  will  have  to  argue 
them  one  at  a  time.  Mr.  Chairman.  If 
I  lose  on  No.  1,1  will  offer  No.  2.  If  I  lose 
onNo.2.1  willoffer  No.  3. 

Mr.  CELLER.  May  I  just  ask  the  gen- 
tleman a  question? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  The  gentleman  may 
do  so. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  have  not  conferred  with 
the  rest  of  the  members  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  but  so  far  as  I  am 
personally  concerned.  I  would  be  willing 
to  allow  the  fourth  amendment  on  con- 
dition that  the  gentleman  withdraw  his 
first  three  amendments. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
can  understand  your  position. 

Mr.  CELLER.   That  was  the  gentle- 
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man's  position  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  do  not  mean  to 
seem  ungrateful  for  that  generous  offer 
on  the  part  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, but  I  am  disposed  as  a  legislator 
to  give  this  body  an  opportunity  to  work 
Its  will  on  a  matter  on  which  the  whole 
House  Is  legislating.  I  propose  to  give  the 
Members  a  descending  level  of  options  In 
respect  to  ammunition  controls,  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  descending  levels 
of  restriction  In  the  definition  of  ammu- 
nition. If  I  lose  on  the  first  one.  I  will 
offer  the  second  one,  which  would  cover 
ammunition  for  destructive  devices  and 
for  pistols  and  revolvers:  it  takes  the 
same  language  which  is  now  in  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act.  If  I  lose  on  that,  I 
will  go  on  to  an  amendment  which  would 
exclude  from  coverage  only  ammunition 
for  shooting  small  game  and  small  birds. 
If  I  lose  on  that,  the  fourth  one  has  to 
do  with  blrdshot  a  little  bigger  than 
sand. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  only  made  a  proposal 
to  the  gentleman.  As  the  gentleman  has 
rejected  the  proposal,  I  am  not  certain 
that  I  will  vote  for  even  his  last  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  would  not  expect 

the  gentleman   to  keep   the  offer  open 

indefinitely  for  repeated  rejections  by  me. 

Mr.    HUNT.    Mr.   Chairman,    will"   the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  for  yielding.  I  rise  to 
get  some  clarification  on  this  ammuni- 
tion project.  The  language  on  page  8  of 
the  report  would  indicate  that  hunters 
and  sportsmen  could  travel  out  of  State 
to  a  site,  a  place  to  hunt,  or  to  engage 
in  target  practice  or  target  matches,  but 
they  could  not  take  their  ammunition 
with  them.  However,  when  they  arrive  at 
a  site,  then  they  would  be  able  to  buy 
ammunition,  and  they  would  be  required 
to  return  whatever  they  had  left  over. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 
I  On  request  of  Mr.  Gross,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  MacGregor 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  three  addi- 
tional minutes,  i 

Mr.  HUNT  I  simply  wanted  clarifica- 
tion of  this  language.  Does  this  mean 
that  if  we  are  going  to  a  shoot  in  an 
adjoining  State,  we  cannot  take  ammu- 
nition with  us.  but  we  have  to  go  there 
and  buy  it  in  the  other  State?  The  lan- 
guage of  the  report  makes  that  state- 
ment. 

Furthermore,  on  page  9 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  May  I  respond  to 
that  first? 

Mr.  HUNT.  Surely. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  find  nothing  in 
the  bill  which  would  prohibit  you  from 
traveling  to  my  fine  State  of  Minnesota 
and  carrying  shotgun  ammunition  with 
you.  I  think  what  you  have  reference 
to  in  the  bill  is  the  fact  that  an  out-of- 
State  hunter  may  buy  his  ammunition  in 
a  State  other  than  In  the  State  of  his 
residence.  That  is  not  true  of  a  gun.  but 
It  Is  true  of  ammunition  as  the  bill  is 
now  drafted.  That  is  what  the  language 
in  the  report  is  meant  to  state. 


Mr.  HUNT.  Then  the  statement  in  the 
report,  on  pages  8  and  9.  to  the  effect  you 
cannot  buy  or  take  it  with  you.  but  you 
have  got  to  buy  it  at  the  site  is  erroneous? 
That  is  the  clarification  I  seek. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  If  the  report  says 
that  you  cannot  take  it  with  you,  it  is 
wrong.  If  it  says  you  can  buy  it  at  the 
site,  technically  it  is  correct.  Sometimes 
there  is  no  opportunity  to  readily  find 
an  ammunition  source  if  you  are  at  a 
duckblind  or  are  out  hunting  deer  in  the 
woods,  but  in  the  report  it  says  you  can 
buy  ammunition  at  the  hunting  site. 

Mr.  HUNT.  That  is  the  point.  I  do  not 
know  how  I  would  buy  the  ammunition 
if  I  were  on  the  Missouri  River  Plyway 
10  miles  from  the  nearest  town. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  The  gentleman's  statement 
with  respect  to  ammunition  Is  correct. 
The  right  to  purchase  it  at  another  site 
is  simply  an  additional  right  offered  to 
the  hunter. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  May  I  say  to  the 
members  of  this  committee  that  since 
you  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  any  hear- 
ings and  do  not  know  on  what  basis 
we  are  legislating  here,  if  you  wish  to 
read  the  text  of  the  amendments  I  have 
proposed,  you  will  find  them  at  the  coun- 
sel table.  I  sent  letters  to  the  members 
outlining  the  contents,  but  if  you  do  not 
have  that  letter  with  you.  you  will  also 
find  copies  at  the  counsel  table. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Under  this  amendment, 
would  it  be  possible  to  buy  .50-caliber 
machinegun  bullets? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  This  restates  the 
existing  law.  You  mean  would  .50-caliber 
machine  gun  bullets  be  covered? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  do  not  know 
whether  a  .50-caliber  machinegun  Is  a 
destructive  device.  I  do  not  think  so.  But 
it  Is  a  gangster  weapon  strictly  controlled 

under  existing  law. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  For  the  purpose  of 
clarifying  the  language  in  the  report.  I 
read  again  the  language  on  page  9,  the 
second  paragraph.  It  states  that  one  may 
buy  ammunition  out  of  State  when  he  is 
out  of  the  State. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  But  he  can  transport  or 
ship  unused  ammunition  with  him  even 
though  that  is  across  the  State  lines. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  how  about  taking  it 
with  him? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  The  repwrt  says  he  can 
take  it  with  him. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  first  of  the  Mac- 
Gregor amendments.  I  begin  by  com- 
mending the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
who  has  just  spoken  for  the  work  he  has 
done  on  this  bill.  I  respect  his  work  very 
much  I  respect  the  gentleman's  work 
as  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  I 


disagree  with  him  on  this  amendment 
only  reluctantly. 

However,  the  effect  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  would  be  to 
take  ammunition  out  of  the  provisioii.s 
of  this  bill.  To  do  that  in  a  very  nal 
sense  would  disturb  the  effect  of  the  bill 
and  it  would  have  a  very  tremendou.s 
effect  upon  the  effectiveness  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  in  the  last  few  days  in  the  debate 
on  this  bill  about  what  we  are  going  to 
do.  with  respect  to  the  problem  of  en- 
forceability, and  that  what  we  are  do- 
ing is  legislating  in  an  area  where  en- 
forcement is  going  to  be  very  difficult 
It  strikes  me  that  if  the  amendment  oi 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  wen 
adopted,  it  would  make  enforcement  of 
this  bill  even  more  difficult.  I  respect- 
fully feel  that  to  eliminate  ammunition 
from  this  bill  would  he  to  savagely  cut 
at  its  effect  and  at  its  Impact. 

We  do  not  prohibit  a  hunter  or  a 
sportsman  from  carrying  ammunition 
with  him  over  a  State  line  to  a  hunting 
site  or  a  target  shoot.  We  do  not  pro- 
hibit him  from  acquiring  in  his  own 
State  those  items  necessary  for  hand 
loading  at  home,  so  long  as  he  does  it 
on  a  noncommercial  basis,  so  he  can 
handlcad  at  home  and  he  can  carry  hi.s 
packed  ammunition  to  the  site  for  the 
shoot. 

I  hope  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  will  not  be 
adopted  and  that  we  can  avoid  the  wa- 
tering down  of  this  very  important  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  or 
may  not  be  known,  and  I  rise  simply  for 
information,  but  at  the  International 
Police  Academy  here  in  this  city,  where 
we  train  for  other  nations  national  secu- 
rity forces  imder  AID.  they  do  their  own 
mechanical  and  hand  loading  of  train- 
ing ammunition  for  firing  on  their  own 
ranges  under  most  expert  supervision. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman  who 
opposes  this  amendment,  and  if  we  pass 
the  bill  as  it  now  stands  without  the 
amendment,  would  there  have  to  be  spe- 
cial dispensation  for  loading  this  special 
ammunition? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  As  long  as  there  is  a 
government  fimction.  there  is  an  exemp- 
tion to  do  it.  contained  in  the  act.  .-^o 
that  would  be  exempt  and  would  not  be 
affected. 

Mr.  HALL.  Let  me  ask  if  a  similar  pri- 
vate enterprise  for  training,  whether  it 
be  a  rifle  association  or  a  Boy  Scout 
camp  teaching  proper  rifle  training  and 
including  target  practice,  or  whatnot 
would  they  be  excluded  under  the  bill  as 
it  now  stands  without  amendment? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  No.  they  are  not  ex- 
cluded since  the  exclusion  applies  only 
to  agencies  of  Federal.  State,  or  local 
government. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  note  the  recorded  answer 
differs  from  the  vocal  reply  in  colloquy. 
Under  the  revised  answer  it  is  obvious 
to  all  that  this  bill  should  be  defeated 
out  of  hand.  Only  the  less  advantaged 
would  ever  hope  to  legislate  to  preclude 
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future  proper  training  of  the  future  men 
and  women  of  the  United  States  of 
America  under  proper  supervision. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment and  my  objection  goes  to  all  four 
amendments.  1  must  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota,  because  he  has 
four  chances  at  us.  and  each  one  will 
seem  a  I'ttle  milder  than  the  one  before. 
But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  any 
one  of  these  four  amendments  will  dras- 
tically leduce  the  effectivene.ss  of  this 
bill. 

It  would  seem  from  the  teller  vote  on 
registering  and  licensing,  that  about 
one-third  of  this  Hou.se  is  critical  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  because  we  have 
brought  such  a  mild  bill  to  the  Hou.se. 
I  would  suggest  this  Federal  legislation 
does  really  only  one  thing,  and  that  is  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  States  to  decide 
what  standards  they  will  impose  on  the 
ownership  and  transfer  of  guns.  We  do 
little  more  than  that.  We  do  separate 
out  some  people  that  we  say  as  a  Federal 
standard  ought  not  to  have  guns  and 
ammunition  with  which  to  fire  them. 
Among  those  are  minors  and  convicts  of 
certain  kinds  of  felonies  and  drug  ad- 
dicts and  people  who  have  been  ad- 
judged mentally  incompetent.  That 
seems  rea.sonable  and  rational. 

But  if  we  adopt  any  one  of  the  four 
amendments  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  we  will  withdraw  that 
Federal  limitation  on  between  50  mil- 
lion and  200  million  guns  which  are  in 
the  hands  of  Americans  now. 

Obviously  many  of  them  are  in  the 
hands  of  those  people  whom  we  say 
ought  not  to  have  them  and  to  be  able  to 
fire  them. 

The  tact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  made 
it  relatively  easy  for  anyone  who  is  qual- 
ified to  get  ammimition  to  do  it.  We  im- 
ix)sed  no  restrictions  that  he  buy  his 
ammimition  in  his  State  of  residence. 
We  made  no  regulation  about  his  trans- 
porting that  ammunition  across  State 
lines.  We  tried  to  make  it  relatively  easy 
for  those  who  pack  their  own  ammuni- 
tion to  receive  the  pellets  through  the 
mail. 

But  we  did  require  over-the-counter 
purchases  of  the  explosive  device  itself 
and  all  those  things  that  may  flow  from 
it.  Unless  we  provided  that  they  be 
bought  over  the  counter  from  a  licensed 
dealer  we  were  in  effect  imposing  no  kind 
of  regulation  on  the  weapons  now  in  the 
liands  of  the  citizens. 

These  four  amendments  are  interest- 
ing, because  each  one  bites  a  little  more 
off  the  dog's  tail. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  as  I  under- 
stood the  argiunents  in  the  full  commit- 
tee, what  we  are  really  after  is  to  pro- 
tect some  mimitions  manufacturers  who 
like  to  do  business  through  the  mail. 
Obviously  if  the  committee  bill  is  passed 
•i-hey  will  not  be  able  to  do  that  any 
longer.  They  will  have  to  start  selling 
amnaiuiition  through  licensed  dealers. 

I  believe  that  is  a  reasonable  require- 
ment for  the  munitions  makers. 

We  talk  about  recordation.  There  was 
."iome  talk  about  the  terrible  imposition 
on  the  retailer  if  he  has  to  record  each 
sale.  That  is  not  an  unusual  requirement. 


Many  States  require  all  kinds  of  records 
for  poisons,  ant  paste,  and  a  wide  variety 
of  items. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  one  who  is  intent  on  buying  a  poi- 
sonous substance  or  ammunition  for  il- 
legal purposes  would  be  hesitant  to  pur- 
chase it  if  he  had  to  go  in  and  have  his 
name  recorded  as  to  that  pm-chase. 

What  about  the  dealer,  the  retailer? 
He  has  to  record  every  transaction,  for 
all  kinds  of  purposes;  for  sales  tax  pur- 
poses and  for  his  own  iiiventory  pur- 
poses. The  only  additional  fact  he  would 
have  to  record  here  Is  the  name  of  the 
purchaser,  and  he  would  have  to  have 
some  identity,  that  the  purchaser  is  of 
sufficient  age  to  buy,  and  if  he  were  an 
apparent  insane  person  or  a  drug  addict 
the  dealer  would  be  on  notice  he  ought 
not  sell. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Celler.  and  by 
unaiiimous  consent.  Mr.  Corman  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  CELLER  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  our  committee. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Is  it  not  true  under  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  there  could  be  an  order 
by  mail  of  ammmiition  without  le- 
straint? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  That  is  correct. 

I  would  point  out,  if  I  may,  as  to  all 
four  amendments  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  even  the  fourth,  the  mildest  one. 
the  birdshot  exemption,  still  would  in- 
volve selling  through  the  mail  lethal 
ammunition  for  the  weapons  which 
people  in  this  country  at  the  moment 
have. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Is  it  not  rather  incon- 
sistent, if  we  adopt  the  gentleman's 
amendment?  In  one  way  we  prevent 
weapons  which  are  lethal  from  going 
into  the  hands  of  incompetents,  juve- 
niles, mental  defectives,  convicts  and 
drug  addicts;  and.  on  the  other  hand,  we 
allow  them  to  have  ammunition. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  That  is  completely  cor- 
rect; yes.  sir. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Would  it  not  also  dis- 
courage States  which  intend  to  pass 
.strict  gun-control  laws?  Numerous  States 
have  passed  laws,  which  seek  *-o  regu- 
late ammimition.  Would  this  not  have 
the  effect  of  discouraging  those  States 
from  passing  strict  gun  control  and  am- 
munition laws,  if  we  adopt  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Yes.  sir.  We  would  be 
in  exactly  the  same  position  we  are  now 
with  respect  to  guns.  No  matter  how 
strict  the  State  law  is.  if  a  man  can  send 
through  the  mail  and  avoid  a  State  law 
as  to  guns  the  State  law  is  of  no  use. 
That  would  be  precisely  the  same  situ- 
ation  as   to   the   ammunition. 

Mr.  CELLER.  A  nimiber  of  the  States 
have  strict  gun  laws  and  ammunition 
controls,  but  they  are  concerned  lest  the 
neighboring  States  which  do  not  have 
.'^uch  laws  permit  shipment  of  ammuni- 
tion into  those  neighboring  States  that 
do  have  the  strict  gun-control  laws.  This 
would  vitiate  the  laws  of  the  latter 
States,  is  that  not  true? 


Mr  CORMAN.  That  is  true:  yes.  sir. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  last 
Wednesday,  July  17.  when  this  bill  was 
flr.st  under  debate,  at  pages  21830  and 
21831  of  the  Record,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  MacGregor]  asked 
if  I  could  recall  any  prominent  person 
who  was  killed  with  a  shotgun  which 
used  a  shotgun  shell  designed  for  bird 
shooting.  I  replied  that  I  recalled  that 
William  Woodward.  Jr..  has  been  shot 
to  death  with  a  shotgun.  William  Wood- 
ward. Jr.,  was  a  well-known  millionaire 
who  owned  a  famous  stable  of  horses — 
racehorses. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
MacGregor]  said  that  he  believed  I  would 
find  that  he  was  not  killed  with  a  shot- 
gun shell  designed  for  bird  shooting. 

I  should  like  to  report  to  the  House 
and  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
that  I  have  done  some  re.search  since 
Wednesday,  and  I  have  found  out  that 
my  memory  was  correct 

The  facts  are  that  on  October  30,  1955, 
at  2:09  a.m..  at  Oyster  Bay  Cove.  NY.. 
William  Woodward,  Jr..  was  killed  with 
a  shotgun  and  the  cartridge  used  con- 
tained size  No.  7  shot,  a  shot  manu- 
factured by  Eley  Kynoch  in  England, 
which  is  de.signed  for  bird  shooting.  Its 
purpose  is  for  hunting  woodcock,  grouse, 
dove,  quail,  but  it  proved  fatal  to  a  hu- 
man being  in  this  case.  Eley  Kynoch  size 
No.  7  shot  is  the  virtual  equivalent — to 
the  decimal  point — of  the  size  No.  7 '2 
shot  manufactured  in  the  United  States, 
which  is  .095  caliber.  This  ammunition 
would  be  exempt  under  the  pending 
amendment  and  the  other  three  amend- 
ments to  be  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

The  implication  in  the  gentleman's 
question  was  that  shotgun  ammunition 
is  not  as  dangerous  as  that  used  in  rifles 
or  handguns  and.  therefore,  should  be 
exempted  from  regulation  and  control. 
That  is  the  point  he  seems  to  be  making 
this  afternoon. 

A  review  of  some  of  the  major  murders 
shows  that  shotguns  have  been  fre- 
quently used.  This  is  especially  true  in 
civil  rights  murders. 

For  example,  in  July  1964  Lemuel  Perm 
was  murdered  with  a  shotgun  in  Georgia. 

In  1965.  in  the  summer.  Willie  Brew- 
ster was  murdered  with  a  shotgun  in 
Alabama. 

In  1965.  on  September  13,  the  Reverend 
Jonathan  Daniels  was  murdered  with  a 
shotgun  in  Alabama. 

In  June  of  1966  James  Meredith  was 
the  victim  of  an  attempted  assassination, 
and  a  shotgun  was  used. 

Every  one  of  the  shotguns  used  was 
loaded  with  ammunition  without  which 
neither  death  nor  injury  would  have 
resulted. 

According  to  the  uniform  crime  re- 
ports issued  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, in  the  year  1966  there  were 
an  estimated  10.920  murders.  Nine  per- 
cent of  these  were  committed  with  a 
shotgun,  7  percent  with  a  rifle,  and  44 
percent  with  a  handgun. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  the  figures  for 
1967  have  not  yet  been  published.  I  am 
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Informed  that  the  statistics  will  show 
that  murders  with  shotguns  again  will 
constitute  about  9  percent  of  the  total. 
I  supported  the  amendments  for  the 
registration  of  all  guns — handguns  and 
long  guns— and  the  licensing  of  all  gun 
users.  I  regret  the  failure  of  the  House 
to  pass  those  amendments.  Certainly  the 
bill  before  us  should  not  be  weakened  any 
further.  To  exempt  ammunition  from 
regulation  and  control  would  reduce  its 
effectiveness  very  severely.  At  a  mini- 
mum the  bill  should  be  passed  as  it  now 
exists,  and  this  amendment  and  other 
amendments  to  be  offered  to  e#smpt  am- 
munition should  be  defeated." 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  engage  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Minnesota,  the 
author  of  this  amendment.  It  occurs  to 
me.  if  I  understand  the  amendment  cor- 
rectly, that  the  gentleman  is  simply  try- 
ing to  make  It  a  little  more  convenient 
for  sportsmen  and  other  law-abiding 
owners  of  weapons  to  obtain  ammunition 
In  the  area  where  they  expect  to  use 
their  weapons.  Is  that  a  correct  inter- 
pretation? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  that  that  is  one 
of  the  main  purposes.  The  situation  in 
my  part  of  the  country  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  I  suspect,  is  that  people 
who  live  on  ranches  and  farms  and  indi- 
vidual hunters  living  in  remote  areas, 
all  of  whom  are  law-abiding  people  and 
all  of  whom  know  about  the  use  of  guns, 
buy  small  Kame  and  bird  ammunition  by 
mail.  They  do  not  use  guns  in  connection 
with  crimes.  However,  if  you  do  not  adopt 
this  amendment,  you  will  dry  up  the 
local  source  of  shotgun  shells  and  they 
will  have  to  go  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance to  buy  them  from  a  licensed  city 
dealer.  You  are  going  to  take  away  their 
right  to  obtain  these  shells,  without  doing 
anything  to  stop  or  to  control  crime. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL  There  are  some  300.000 
transactions  in  ammunition  today.  I  have 
observed  with  great  Interest  the  fact  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  since 
1938  had  broad  regulatory  powers  to  con- 
trol the  sale  of  this  ammunition.  He  has 
had  the  power  to  require  all  of  the  thinps 
that  this  bill  would  require.  He  has  had 
broad  power  to  require  recordkeeping. 
This  amendment  is  going  to  eliminate 
one  of  the  most  onerous  and  burdensome 
of  laws  which  we  could  Impose,  and  that 
is  the  fantastic  recordkeeping  of  the  am- 
munition. In  any  event,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  tell  one  load  of  ammunition 
of  a  given  caliber  from  another  load  of 
ammunition  of  the  same  caliber. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Let  me  respond  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  fMr. 
SiKESl  by  saying  that  we  also  have  the 
question  with  respect  to  the  homeowner 
or   the   "mom   and   pop"  grocery   store 
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where  they  have  a  few  t>oxes  of  ammuni- 
tion on  hand. 

Let  me  say  that  from  the  standpoint 
of  legislative  progress,  the  legislation 
which  we  will  finally  adopt  this  year  will 
have  made  great  strides  toward  control- 
ling the  use  of  firearms  and  ammunition 
used  in  the  commission  of  crime.  I  ask 
that  we  get  on  with,  the  enactment  of 
reasonable  legislation  directed  toward 
the  control  and  use  of  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion by  criminals. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  there  is  one 
other  point  which  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Minnesota.  Some  of  us  are  getting  older 
and  our  reflexes  are  not  as  fast  as  they 
once  were  and  it  takes  more  ammunition 
to  bap  our  limit  of  birds  or  other  game. 
In  other  words.  I  do  not  want  to  have 
to  carry  all  of  that  ammunition  if  I  go 
from  my  home  State  of  Florida  to  the 
gentleman's  home  State  of  Minnesota 
when  I  go  hunting. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  re- 
strict and  confine  Federal  regulation  of 
ammunition  transactions.  It  excludes 
certain  types  of  ammunition  widely  used, 
most  commonly  needed  for  the  50  to  200 
million  guns  now  in  private  hands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment and  permit  mail  order  shipments 
of  ammunition  to  equip  and  service  le- 
thal weapons  already  in  the  hands  of  ir- 
responsible persons — juveniles,  mental 
incompetents  and  the  like,  while  at  the 
same  time  prohibiting  the  acquisition  of 
firearms  by  such  persons,  makes  no  sense 
whatsoever.  Ammunition  and  firearms 
are  like  the  reverse  and  obverse  of  a 
coin.  None  of  it  can  be  of  any  use  with- 
out the  gun.  and  to  the  degree  that  we 
effectuate  some  degree  of  control  over 
ammunition,  we  effectuate  control  over 
firearms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  main  pur- 
poses of  this  legislation  is  to  have  a  modi- 
cum of  controls  over  firearms  and  con- 
trol  over  ammunition.  But  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment  would  destroy  that 
control. 

The  Federal  regulatory  scheme  pro- 
posed by  this  bill  is  to  strengthen  the 
ability  of  the  States  to  regulate  the  pur- 
chase and  possession  of  firearms  and  am- 
munition within  their  borders. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  drastically 
impairs  the  States'  ability  to  exercise 
their  power.  For  example,  the  recently 
enacted  State  firearms  and  ammunition 
controls  in  the  State  of  Illinois  will  be 
thwarted  by  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota.  States  now  considering 
adopting  provisions  to  regulate  the  sale, 
possession,  and  ownership  of  firearms 
and  ammunition  will  be  discouraged  from 
regulating  ammunition  transactions  If 
the  MacGregor  amendment  prevails. 
State  law  will  be  too  easily  circumvented 
by  the  convenient  methods  of  ordering 
ammunition  from  out  of  the  State. 

I  understand  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota supports  the  objectives  of  this  leg- 
islation. That  Is.  he  agrees  that  regula- 
tion of  interstate  commerce  of  rifles  and 


shotguns,  as  well  as  pistols  and  revolvers. 
Is  needed  and  is  appropriate.  He  supports 
limitations  on  sale  of  such  firearms  to 
juveniles,  to  nonresidents  and  the  pro- 
hibition against  mail-order  .sales  But 
when  it  comes  to  equipping  and  arming 
the  50  to  200  million  guns  already  in  pri- 
vate hands — some  of  which.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  may  safely  assume  are  in  the 
hands  of  irresponsibles — the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  balks. 

He  urges  that  those  guns  be  readied 
on  the  firing  line.  He  urges  us  to  promote 
and  continue  anonymous  mail-order  ac- 
quisition. He  does  so.  Mr.  Chairman, 
arguing  that  to  do  otherwise  would  be  an 
inconvenience  to  hunters  and  trapshoot- 
ers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  stakes  are  too  high 
I  say  to  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
the  costs  are  too  great,  the  danger  too 
Imminent  not  to  warrant  this  little  in- 
convenience to  hunters  and  trapshooters 
And  I  submit  the  inconvenience  here  is 
negligible.  We  do  not  ban  the  sale  of 
ammunition.  All  we  require  is  that  it  be 
purchased  face  to  face  in  the  State  of 
ones  residence,  or  in  any  State,  let  it 
be  face  to  face,  not  through  the  mails. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  rejection  of  any 
proposal  that  would  have  the  results  that 
the  gentleman  contemplates. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  men- 
tioned a  while  ago — and  I  seriously  doubt 
that  he  is  as  bad  a  shot  as  he  implies— 
wanting  to  buy  ammunition.  I  want  it 
to  be  understood  that  you  can  bu>'  am- 
munition from  a  dealer  in  any  State.  The 
requirement  that  purchases  must  be 
made  in  your  State  of  residence  does  not 
apply  to  ammunition.  I  want  to  be  sure 
the  record  is  clear  on  that  point. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  reluctantly  to  op- 
pose the  amendment  offered  by  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  Minnesota, 
but  I  believe  that  the  Members  ought  to 
be  quite  certain  about  what  the  effect  of 
this  amendment  is  going  to  be. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  speak  as  one  who 
is  concerned  about  the  recordkeeping 
that  is  called  for  under  this  bill  in  recrard 
to  ammunition  sales.  But  this  really  does 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  record- 
keeping. What  we  are  doing  is  taking  out 
of  the  effective  control  of  this  bill  all 
ammunition  sales  through  the  mail  re- 
gardless of  what  individual,  or  his  age: 
we  are  completely  doing  away  with  any 
kind  of  condition  of  eligibility  require- 
ments for  anybody  to  buy  ammunition. 

Many  of  us  have  argued  against  regis- 
tration. I  was  one  of  those  who  argued 
against  Federal  registration,  and  I 
argued  against  it  primarily  because  it  is 
my  feeling  that  this  bill  that  we  have 
before  us  for  the  first  time  is  going  to 
give  the  States  the  responsibility  they 
need  to  motivate  them  to  do  something 
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themselves  as  far  as  coming  up  with  fire- 
arms controls. 

And  the  same  is  true  of  local  govern- 
ment. 

The  Treasury  Department  sent  a  cou- 
ple of  people  over  to  talk  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  BiesterI 
and  me.  We  asked  them  what  their  expe- 
rience had  been  in  respect  to  these  inter- 
state mail-order  sales,  primarily  with  re- 
spect to  flrer.rms.  Their  inspections  indi- 
cated that,  of  the  several  thousand  peo- 
ple who  were  inspected,  something  like 
40  percent  had  used  a  fictitious  name  or 
a  false  address.        ? 

Now  what  we  are  doing  is  not  in  any 
way  helping  the  legitimate  dealer  in  re- 
spect to  his  recordkeeping  problems, 
which  we  could  legitimately  help  him  on 
possibly  by  an  amendment.  But  we  are 
.saying  that  just  anybody  could  order 
through  the  mail  any  quantity  of  am- 
munition he  chooses  to  order,  whether  he 
is  a  licensed  dealer,  a  collector,  or  a  man- 
ufacturer, or  an  importer. 

The  amendment  has  no  controls  be- 
cause it  excludes  from  the  definition  of 
ammunition  all  ammunition  except  am- 
munition for  destructive  devices. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr  MacGREGOR.  Since  the  gentle- 
man iias  mentioned  the  officials  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  is  familiar  with  the  following 
testimony  of  a  high-i-anklng  oflBcial  of 
the  Treasury  Department. 

Ammunition  is  not  serially  numbered  and 
!s  very  liard  to  trace.  These  factors  make 
these  provisions  of  the  federal  firearms  act 
relating  to  .ammunition  Impractical  to  ad- 
minister. Further,  we  know  of  no  instance 
where  any  of  these  provisions  have  been  help- 
;ul  in  controlling  the  Interstate  flow  of  flre- 
.irms  or  In  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Now,  let  me  show 
you  how  we  are  lending  enforceability. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  recordkeeping 
requirements  tmder  the  old  law  of  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act.  They  were  not  en- 
forced. 

But  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to 
say,  "Mr.  Purchaser,  if  you  want  to  buy 
ammunition,  go  to  a  dealer  and  buy  it 
within  your  own  State." 

We  go  even  further  and  we  are  more 
liberal  than  that  and  we  say.  "You  can 
.go  out  of  the  State  and  take  your  firearm 
and  buy  your  ammunition  out  of  the 
State." 

What  we  are  saying  is  simply  that  you 
cannot  sign  an  order  blank  regardless  of 
your  age  or  whether  you  are  a  criminal 
or  a  narcotics  addict  or  a  mental  incom- 
petent and  order  ammunition  through 
the  mail. 

We  are  saying  that  we  want  some 
dealer  to  see  the  purchaser,  to  see  if  he 
is  a  capable  and  competent  person. 

We  are  saying  we  want  some  record- 
keeping. I  do  not  say  all  of  the  record- 
keeping requirements. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Does  the  gentle- 
man really  want  to  cover  all  the  trap 
and  skeet  shooters? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  simply  want  to  ban 
the  interstate  mail-order  sales  because  I 
am  convinced  from  testimony  that  I  have 
heard  and  from  statements  made  to  me 


by  the  Treasurj'  Department  that  ap- 
proximately 40  percent  of  the  people  give 
false  and  fictitious  names.  That  bothers 
me. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  This  bill  would  do 
a  lot  more  than  ban  interstate  firearm 
sales. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  You  know  that  your 
trap  shooter  can  go  to  any  local  dealer 
and  can  go  out  of  the  State  if  he  wants 
to  trap  .shoot  or  skeet  shoot  and  he  can 
buy  ammunition. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  we  are  not 
openintj  the  flood  gates  to  let  everybody 
buy  ammunition  through  the  mail  in  any 
quantity. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word  and  ri.se  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  we  are  con- 
sidering this  bill  here  today.  H.R.  17735, 
is  becau.se  the  omnibus  crime  bill  only 
covered  handguns  and  ammunition  for 
handguns. 

If  the  omnibus  crime  bill  had  gone 
further  and  covered  long  guns  we  would 
not  even  be  considering  this  bill  here 
today. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  iMr. 
MacGregor]  states  verj*  clearly  the  re- 
lationship to  this  particular  amendment. 
This  is  a  definition  of  ammunition  con- 
tained in  the  omnibus  crime  bill  which 
became  a  law  on  June  19  of  this  year. 

So.  obviously,  if  we  are  .going  to  enact 
controls  on  long  guns,  we  have  to  have 
some  adequate  and  sensible  control  as  to 
ammunition  for  long  guns. 

One  of  the  biggest  arguments  that  has 
been  made  here  today  is  that  if  this 
amendment  is  not  adopted,  we  will  have 
a  hardship  being  worked  on  trapshooters 
and  hunters  of  .small  birds  and  things  of 
that  nature.  The  fourth  amendment 
which  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  MacGregor]  claims  to  offer  if 
his  first  three  amendments  are  defeated 
does  take  care  of  the  trapshooter,  et 
cetera,  using  only  shotgun  shells  con- 
taining pellets  less  than  .158  inches  in 
diameter.  But  to  take  controls  off  am- 
mimition.  rifies.  and  other  types  of  long 
guns  within  the  State  would  defeat  much 
of  the  very  purpose  that  we  are  trj'ing 
to  accomplish. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
','cntleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
chainnan  on  his  statement,  an  accurate 
statement.  I  think  it  reflects  solid  con- 
.sideration  of  the  problems  we  are  facing 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  distinguished  colleague  on  the 
committee  for  bringing  forth  the  kind  of 
argument  that  he  has  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  I  concur  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  those  of 
us  who  feel  it  is  important  that  we  can 
exert  some  form  of  regulation  through 
this  control  of  ammunition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
this  amendment. 

If  I  may  make  one  initial  observation. 
It  is  this:   I  think  this  reflects  on  the 


whole  problem  of  this  legislation.  One  of 
the  great  problems  we  have  is  that  all  too 
often  we  have  two  views  of  what  gun 
owners  are  like.  Many  of  us  view  gun 
owners  as  sportsmen,  hunters,  good 
neighbors,  and  solid  citizens.  Some  \1ew 
gun  owners  as  if  they  were  all  criminals 
or  murderers.  The  great  majority  are 
decent,  law-abiding  citizens.  But  .some 
are  not.  As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
pointed  out.  45,000  of  so-called  dealers  in 
this  country  are  not  dealers  at  all.  This 
committee  bill  represents  a  balanced 
view  of  gun  owners  and  seeks  to  give  the 
least  inconvenience  to  valid,  good,  honest 
sportsmen,  and  still  provide  some  means 
of  control  of  those  who  are  not. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
agree  with  the  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pemisylvanla.  I  do  wish  to 
commend  the  committee  for  having 
done  a  fine  job.  I  would  recommend  the 
defeat  of  this  amendment  and  the  adop- 
tion of  amendment  No.  4  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  MacGregor]. 
which  has  already  been  accepted  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
CellerI. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. When  I  think  of  the  flood  of  paper- 
work that  would  be  necessary  to  keep 
the  records  that  would  be  required  un- 
der the  bill.  I  am  overwhelmed.  I  do  not 
see  how  it  can  be  done.  I  think  it  might 
be  well  here,  as  a  means  of  comparison 
of  the  amount  of  paperwork,  to  refer  to 
the  requirement  that  was  provided  by 
one  of  the  printed  committee  amend- 
ments, which  itself  was  amended  before 
adoption  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

This  was  the  provision  for  the  preser- 
vation of  ballistics  tests  of  bullets  from 
rifled  barrels  of  firearms.  That  was 
stricken  allegedly  because  of  the  over- 
whelming problem  of  the  recordkeeping 
that  would  be  involved.  There  would  be 
jtist  one  record  for  each  rifle  barrel  that 
is  manufactured.  Here  you  would  actu- 
ally go  to  the  point  at  which  you  wotild 
require  a  record  to  be  kept  of  ever>-  bullet 
manufactured,  not  only  those  for  rifle 
barrels,  but  all  shells  that  are  produced 
for  firing  through  a  shotgim.  When  I  was 
a  hunter.  I  would  fire  several  hundred 
shots  during  the  quail  season. 

The  purpose  for  the  requirement  of 
the  preservation  of  ballistics  test  bullets 
from  rifled  barrels  of  firearms  was  to 
begin  the  establishment  of  a  truly  effec- 
tive means  of  tracing  firearms  of  the  tj-pe 
which  is  most  often  used  in  the  com- 
mission of  serious  offenses  against  the 
law.  If  the  pistol  or  rifle  used  in  the  com- 
mission of  such  a  crime  does  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  sheriff  or  police,  it  is 
impossible  to  trace,  no  matter  how  com- 
plete the  records  of  interstate  sale  or 
shipment  of  firearms  may  be:  yet.  oft- 
times,  though  the  gun  is  not  recovered, 
there  is  recovery  of  the  bullet,  which 
would  make  it  possible  to  compare  the 
bullet  in  evidence  with  another  bullet 
known  to  have  been  fired  from  the  same 
gun  barrel. 

The  rifling  inside  the  barrel  of  a  pistol 
or  rifle  leaves  a  unique  mark  on  the  bullet 
which  passes  through  it;  in  much  the 
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same  manner  as  a  flngerf rint  left  at  the 
scene  of  a  crime  may  Identify  a  criminal, 
so  can  the  rifling  marks  on  a  bullet  be 
used  to  identify  the  gun  tfcat  fired  it. 

Of  course,  it  is  to  be  aiimitted  that  it 
may  be  some  time  before  a  sufficiently 
sophisticated  system  of  identifying  bul- 
lets may  be  established  and  perfected, 
but  If  such  ■-  procedure  is  ever  to  be 
effective,  we  must  begin  somewhere.  The 
earlier  such  ballistics  test  firing  of  newly 
manufactured  guns  and  rifles  is  required 
by  law.  the  sooner  we  will  be  able  to  make 
this  invaluable  system  available  to  the 
law-enforcement  officers  of  America  I 
know  that  such  tests  are  valuable  aids  in 
law  enforcement,  in  my  years  as  a  pros- 
ecutor before  I  came  to  Congress,  I  had 
occasion  to  use  such  tests  in  prosecution 
for  murder. 

Now  this  was  something  that  could 
have  been  valuable  to  law  enforcement, 
but  it  was  cast  out  because  of  the  amount 
of  records  which  would  be  required  to 
be  kf  pt  But  if  each  piece  of  ammunition 
is  covered,  there  is  not  storage  room  in 
all  the  United  States  of  America  to  keep 
all  of  the  records  which  would  be  re- 
quired under  th's  ammunition  control, 
and  the  amendment  ought  to  be  adopted 
because  theie  is  no  feasible  means  of 
coordinating  such  records,  and  the  man- 
power that  would  be  required  is  beyond 
imagination. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  simply  wanted  to  state  it 
iji'as  my  understanding  that  the  section 
which  imposed  or  called  for  a  test  bullet 
being  retained  from  each  weapon  with  a 
rifled  barrel  had  been  taken  out  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  DO\\'DY.  Yes.  It  has,  but  I  brought 
it  up  purely  as  a  comparison  of  the 
amount  of  records  that  would  have  been 
required.  It  was  taken  out  because  of  the 
records  that  would  have  been  required, 
and  there  is  no  comparison  with  the 
volume  of  records  which  would  be  re- 
quired under  this  amendment. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  the  necessity  of 
rising  to  oppose  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  good  and  able  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MacGregorI. 
However,  I  think  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  will  materially  lessen  the  good 
effect  of  this  proposed  legislation.  Under 
existing  law  there  is  no  prohibition 
against  the  purchase  by  mail  or  other- 
wise and  the  transportation  from  seller 
to  buyer  of  ammunition.  That  means  a 
10-year-old  boy  can  find  a  gun  in  a  field 
and  buy  ammunition  and  use  it. 

The  bill  before  us  is  the  first  attempt 
at  regulating  the  sale  of  such  ammuni- 
tion. 

The  first  amendment  of  my  very  good 
friend  from  Minnesota  would  permit  the 
sale  of  shotgun  shells  that  have  pellets  as 
large  as  .36  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  That 
is  far  bigger  than  the  rubber  on  the  point 
of  this  pencil 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 


Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  the  bill  as  drafted,  one  can  buy 
those  same  big  shots  or  buckshots  with- 
out any  restriction  whatsoever. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
ordinarily  I  would  accept  the  statement 
of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  but 
that  I  do  not  believe  is  quite  accurate. 
We  have  provided  in  tfie  original  legisla- 
tion that  a  fiood  of  certain  qualifications 
of  size  was  eligible  under  the  law. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Would  the  gentle- 
man yield  so  I  can  refer  to  the  actual 
language  of  the  report? 

Mr  McCULLOCH  I  would  rather  yield 
at  this  particular  time  on  this  particular 
question  to  my  friend  the  gentleman 
from  California   I  Mr.  CormanI. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  indicate  the  language  of 
the  report  buttresses  what  I  just  said. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  unless 
we  couple  the  explosive  device  to  ^io  with 
it,  the  buckshot  is  not  verj'  dangerous. 
If  we  couple  the  two  together,  it  is  very 
dangerous,  and  that  is  why  we  prohibit 
the  explosive  device  from  being  .shipped 
through  the  mail. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  emphasize  that  the  diflerence  be- 
tween the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  the  de- 
scription of  that  item  of  the  lethal  part 
of  that  weapon,  a  slug.  I  should  like  to 
say  to  the  Committee  that  few.  if  any 
people  were  ever  killed  or  murdered  or 
maimed  by  a  gun  without  ammunition. 
If  they  were,  it  was  when  the  gun  was 
used  as  a  club. 

I  repeat,  if  the  amendment  of  my  very 
good  friend  from  Minnesota  is  adopted 
the  mail  order  or  other  sale  of  ammuni- 
tion can  be  made  without  let  or  hindrance 
in  this  country. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  bill  as  drafted  any  hunter  who  wants 
to  use  shotgun  ammunition  or  other  am- 
munition for  hunting  may  buy  it  in  his 
State  of  residence  and  transport  it  to 
the  place  where  he  is  hunting,  or  he  may 
buy  ammunition  in  the  place  where  he 
wishes  to  hunt. 

For  that  reason,  I  believe,  the  amend- 
ment which  my  very  good  friend  has 
proposed  will  materially  reduce  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  legislation;  and  for 
that  reason  I  hope  it  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not  intended  to 
inject  myself  into  the  debate  on  this 
amendment  but  after  listening  to  some 
of  the  statements  made  I  am  compelled 
to  respond.  The  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  MacGregorI  is  a  very  able  de- 
bater and  I  am  sure  he  can  take  care  of 
himself.  His  amendment  is  a  good  one. 

I  have  listened  to  the  figures  used  here 
this  afternoon  and  some  Members  say 
there  are  somewhere  between  50  million 
and  200  million  guns  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time  and  that  they 
are  in  private  ownership.  Without  this 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  the  committee  will  be  able  to 
do  indirectly  what  it  could  not  do  di- 
rectly, that  is  effectively  eliminate  guns 
In  the  United  States. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  CellerI, 
said,  "Certainly  a  gun  without  ammuni- 
tion is  worthless."  And  that  is  true. 


But  let  us  go  a  little  further.  The  only 
reason  I  am  on  my  feel  nov  is  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  figure  out.  between 
the  50  million  and  the  200  million  guns 
in  the  country,  how  many  of  those  guns 
are  in  the  hands  of  criminals  and 
whether  this  legislation  or  any  other  is 
going  to  stop  first,  a  criminal  from 
getting  a  gun;  and.  second,  getting  the 
ammunition — and  using  it  for  whatever 
purpose  he  wants. 

It  is  against  the  law  now  to  use  a  gun 
illegally.  If  anyone  believes  the  criminals 
are  going  to  follow  the  regulations  and 
the  law  we  pass,  the  laws  that  we  impo.se 
on  the  law  abiding,  that  is  one  thing,  but 
I  would  have  to  disagree.  I  do  not  believe 
this  element  will  pay  any  attention  to  it, 
because  they  do  not  pay  any  attention  to 
the  laws  right  now. 

More  important,  the  FBI  figures  for 
1966  show  that  there  were  3.243.370 
felonies  committed.  That  is  all  felony 
crimes  in  the  United  States  in  1966.  Of 
those.  3.4  percent  were  crimes  in  which 
weapons  of  some  sort  or  another  were 
used,  even  down  to  the  point  of  using 
fake  guns.  As  to  the  rifles  and  shotguns, 
they  were  involved  in  less  than  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  the  crimes  committed. 

Wlay  should  we  give  the  law  abiding 
a  black  eye?  This  is  just  what  .some  have 
attempted  to  do  in  this  debate.  Why  give 
a  black  eye  just  because  somebody  wants 
to  own  a  gun  legally,  under  the  laws  of 
his  State,  and  use  it  for  his  own  recrea- 
tion and  the  protection  of  his  own  home? 

Some  now  say  "Yes.  let  him  have  the 
gun.  but  restrict  his  present  rights  on 
purchasing  ammunition." 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  one  can  go 
down  to  the  local  hardware  store  or 
sporting  goods  store  and  buy  ammuni- 
tion. You  can  do  that  now.  You  can  also 
order  ammunition  through  the  mail  now. 

What  is  really  being  pushed  is  to  deny 
to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  is 
a  law-abiding  citizen,  the  right  to  do 
something  that  today  he  has  the  right 
to  do.  A  person  can  buy  ammimitlon 
through  the  mail  today.  Many  who  live 
in  remote  areas  of  our  country  need  and 
should  have  the  right  to  purchase  in  this 
manner. 

You  are  taking  away  an  existing  right. 
You  are  not — I  repeat — you  are  not  go- 
ing to  stop  one  criminal  from  getting  the 
ammunition  for  a  gun  he  wants  to  use  to 
perpetrate  a  crime. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  Insert  In  the 
Record  some  remarks  on  how  a  criminal 
gets  a  gun.  He  is  not  going  to  puixhase  a 
gun  or  ammimitlon  like  the  average  citi- 
zen. He  either  steals  it  or  he  buys  a 
stolen  gun.  and  he  does  the  same  thing 
with  his  ammunition. 

Mr,  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATTTN.  I  >ield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

He  has  given  us  the  strongest  argu- 
ments against  the  MacGregor  amend- 
ment when  he  says  the  potential  criminal 
will  do  whatever  Is  necessary  to  buy  am- 
munition. The  point  Is  that  there  will  be 
some  conti'ol  on  the  part  of  the  dealer  if 
these  amendments  are  defeated.  Then  we 
do  not  rely  solely  on  the  conscience  of 
the  potential  criminal. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
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man  I  am  not  going  to  rely  on  the  con- 
science of  potential  criminals,  either,  be- 
cause he  does  not  care  whether  you  pass 
this  law  or  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  previously  made 
known  my  opposition  to  restrictions  on 
the  rights  of  Individuals  to  possess  fire- 
arms, but  now  that  we  are  moving  to- 
ward a  conclusion  of  the  .scant  delibera- 
tion of  a  new  gun  control  bill  I  wish  to 
summarize  my  objections  and  offer  a 
statistical  argument  and  other  comments 
that  have  not  received  full  notice  in 
prior  debate.  Before  this  bill  was  brought 
to  the  floor.  I  testified  in  opposition  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Rules. 
Prior  to  its  presentation  to  this  body.  I 
asked  my  colleagues  to  step  cautiously  in 
tampering  with  rights  that  have  been  en- 
joyed by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
for  all  of  their  history. 

Many  statistics  have  been  put  forth 
in  the  pa.st  month  and  a  half  to  support 
I  his  legislation,  but  as  always  statistics 
can  be  manipulated  to  .strengthen  the 
l)o.sition  of  the  individual.  I  offer  my  own 
statistics  which  reinforce  my  contention 
that  this  legislation  will  not  deter  crim- 
inals from  using  weapons  in  commission 
of  crimes.  These  figures  are  taken  from 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  records. 
They  show  that  while  the  supporters  of 
this  bill  claim  that  the.se  provisions  will 
reduce  crime,  the  misuse  of  firearms  in 
crime  has  been  covered  by  the  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of  1968. 

These  are  the  facts:  I  repeat,  in  1966 
there  were  3,243,370  serious  crimes — 
lelonles — recorded  by  the  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  in  the  United  States. 
Firearms  of  .some  sort,  including  gang- 
ster weapons,  zlpguns,  and  fake  guns, 
were  involved  in  3.4  percent  of  these 
crimes.  Rifles  and  shotguns — the  equip- 
ment of  sportsmen,  not  criminals — were 
involved  in  less  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent. Handguns  were  controlled  by  the 
Safe  Streets  Act.  Sport  firearms  should 
not  be  covered  by  any  act  of  the  Con- 
:4ress:  first  because  they  do  not  constitute 
a  problem  in  law  enforcement  and  sec- 
iind.  because  controls  of  these  guns  would 
noi  affect  the  criminal. 

This  current  proposal  does  not  take 
firearms  away  from  responsible  individ- 
uals. Neither  does  it  take  firearms  away 
from  criminals.  The  firearms  bill  we  are 
considering  today  only  discourages  pri- 
vate ownership  by  placing  complications 
in  the  way  of  purchase.  Disarming  pri- 
vate citizens  will  not  reduce  crime.  In 
lact,  I  am  sure  you  will  find  the  reverse 
to  be  true.  Armed  assailants  will  be  more 
bold  If  they  know  a  shopkeeper  or  home- 
owner does  not  have  a  weapon. 

Those  who  make  their  living  in  crime 
are  not  worried  about  this  legislation.  I 
have  a  letter  from  a  man  who  wrote  to 
me  from  prison,  identifying  himself  as  a 
professional  criminal."  This  letter 
iJoints  out  why  this  legislation  will  do 
••nore  to  discourage  responsible  firearms 
■wTiership  than  as  a  deterrent  to  crime. 

These  are  direct  quotes  from  that  let- 
ler,  the  writer  of  which  will  remain 
anonymous:  The  emphasis  was  added 
by  the  writer. 

Being  a  professional  criminal,  as  the  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons  too  aptly  points  out.  I  can 
afely  say  then,  that  over  95  f;  of  all  guns 
ised  by  us  criminals  are   "hot."  They  were 


either  stolen  or  purchased  from  Individuals 
who  stole  ihemi 

Now,  being  very  candid,  can  you  imagine 
anyone,  especially  a  cnmUial,  using  his  own 
gun,  legally  purchased  In  his  own  name  from 
a  store  or  mall  order  house,  to  rob  anyone 
or  thing? 

Well,  It  Just  Isn't  being  done  by  us  prosJ 
(And  very  few  amateurs) 

We  know  that  once  we  put  a  gun  into  our 
hands  and  intend  to  rob.  we  might  just  have 
to  use  that  gun,  and  if  we  do  have  to  use  it. 
we  don't  keep  it  around  as  a  souvenir.  We 
get  rid  of  it.  fast  and  effectively.  If  by  chance 
the  gun  Is  recovered  later  on.  there  is  no  way 
to  trace  the  ownership  or  to  relate  it  to  our 
person  at  anytime! 

It  then  holds  true  that  the  only  people 
who  are  going  to  be  really  "atfected'"'  by  this 
stupid,  frantic  and  useless  legislation  are 
the  "square  Johns, '•  themselves. 

The  only  end  this  law  would  do  Is  to  create 
another  Illegitimate  and  proHiable  business 
In  the  sale  and  transportation  of  guns. 

For  instance,  I  can  purchase  a  good  used 
.357  magnum  for  $35.  perhaps  cheaper,  never 
any  higher  out  here  on  the  coast.  A  S&W  .38 
police  special— $20-$25.  These  quoted  prices 
might  double,  triple  or  quadruple  if  this 
law  were  enacted — but  price  Is  very  little 
deterrent  for  anyone  who  is  in  need  of  a 
gun. 

Recently  I  have  heard  a  comparl.son 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Income  tax 
and  ^un  laws.  The  argument  was  made 
that  when  the  Income  tax  was  enacted 
many  responsible  people  were  saying  that 
an  Income  tax  could  never  succeed  be- 
cause of  the  .self-assessment  features. 
That  argument  continues  that  while 
some  people  do  evade  the  Income  tax.  It 
is  now  a  fairly  well-enforced  law.  This 
type  of  leasoning  supports  my  stand 
against  gun  controls.  Income  tax  was  not 
a  workable  program  until  the  Federal 
Government  went  further  and  withheld 
the  tax  before  the  individual  ever  had 
it  in  his  hand.  If  firearms  restrictions 
are  passed  this  year,  I  can  picture  in  .some 
not  too  distant  Congress,  the  argument 
being  made  that  since  the  firearms  con- 
trols of  1968  were  not  effective  In  reduc- 
ing crime,  we  should  take  guns  away 
from  all  people  and  be  sure  they  do  not 
fall  into  the  wrong  hands. 

Confiscation  must  be  considered  and 
cannot  be  dlscoimted  as  an  impossible 
end  result  of  this  type  of  legislation. 
We  must  know  that  when  the  Federal 
Government  steps  into  the  area  of  ad- 
justing, reinterpreting,  updating — what 
have  you — a  right  explicitly  given  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  we  have  set  a  precedent 
which  will  not  be  easily  recalled.  Con- 
gress should  not  pass  just  any  law  and 
experiment  with  this  touchy  area.  In- 
stead, legislation  should  be  drafted  to 
control  the  criminal  use  of  firearms,  ex- 
empting the  responsible  citizen  from  the 
restrictions.  After  all.  we  are  not  trying 
to  control  the  sports  use  or  the  protec- 
tive use  of  gims  by  the  good  people  of  our 
Nation,  are  we? 

Congress  has  exhibited  an  ability  in 
many  controversial  issues  to  write  laws 
that  do  not  restrict  privileges  of  the  ma- 
jority while  controlling  an  unlawful 
minority.  Surely,  legislation  can  be  writ- 
ten to  reduce  criminal  use  of  weapons 
without  prohibiting  private  possession  of 
firearms.  This  bill  should  be  voted  dow^n 
soundly  and  next  year  with  time  for  re- 
flective action  and  proper  consideration, 
legislation  can  be  presented  to  deal  with 


the  criminal  element  we  are  aiming  at 
and  missing  with  this  propo.sal.  A  gun- 
control  law  should  make  a  criminal  shake 
at  the  aspect  of  taking  a  gun  in  hand  to 
do  wrong — this  law  does  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  MacGregorI. 

The  que.stion  was  taken ;  and  on  a  di- 
vision 'demanded  by  Mr.  MacGrecor) 
there  were — ayes  57,  noes  70 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  MacGrecor 
and  Mr.  Gorman. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
90,  noes  99. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AME.NDMENT    OFf  ERED    P.Y     MR.     Ht'NCATE 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hitncate:  On 
P.ige    1.   line   5,   Insert: 

"PURPOSE 

"The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  the 
purpose  of  this  title  is  to  provide  support  to 
Federal,  State,  and  local  law  enforcement 
officials  in  their  light  against  crime  and 
violence,  and  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  place  any  undue  or  unnecessary  Fed- 
eral restrictions  or  burdens  on  law  abiding 
citizens  with  respect  to  the  acquisition,  pos- 
session, or  use  of  firearms  appropriate  to 
the  purpose  of  hunting,  trap  shooting,  tar- 
get shooting,  personal  protection,  or  any 
other  lawful  activity,  and  that  this  title  is 
not  Intended  to  discourage  or  eliminate  the 
private  ownership  or  use  of  firearms  by  law 
abiding  citizens  for  lawful  purposes,  or"  pro- 
vide for  the  Imposition  by  Federal  regula- 
tions of  any  procedures  or  requirements 
other  than  those  reasonably  necessary  to 
Implement  and  effectuate  the  provisions  of 
this  title." 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment,  if  the  Members  will  ex- 
amine the  original  bill  they  have,  on 
page  4,  beginning  at  lines  12  to  20,  they 
will  find  this  amendment  by  and  large  is 
simply  an  attempt  to  reinstate  a  purpose 
in  this  bill.  I  understand  that  it  is  tra- 
ditional, perhaps  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  in  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
clarj-  not  to  have  a  purpose  stated  in 
their  legislation,  I  believe  this  legislation 
IS  peculiarly  different  and  evokes  strong 
emotions  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
and  I  thought  it  w-ell  that  we  do  state  lii 
here  what  our  purpose  Is. 

As  the  Clerk  has  read,  the  amend- 
ment makes  it  clear  that  its  purpose  Is 
to  support  Federal.  State,  and  local  law- 
enforcement  officials  in  fighting  crime 
and  violence,  and  that  it  is  not  its  pur- 
pose to  place  burdens  on  law-abiding 
citizens,  hunters,  trapshooters.  and  the 
like. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  jield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  take  it  that  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  is  a  matter  of  a  dec- 
laration of  principle:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  does  not  add  anything 
substantive  to  the  bill  whatsoever? 

Mr.  HLT^GATE.  It  would  make  no  sub- 
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stantlve  change,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  sim 
ply  states  the  purpose  of  Sthe  bill. 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  is  the!  custom  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlilary  to  strike 
from  a  bill  words  which  are  a  mere  dec- 
laration of  a  purpose  of  [this  sort. 

Mr.  HUNGATE  Mr.  (Ihainnan.  as  I 
believe  I  stated  earlier,  it  is  the  cu.stom 
of  the  Committee  on  theijjudiclary.  as  I 
understand,  to  pass  bills  without  stating 
a  purpose.  ! 

Mr.  CELLER.  Your  am|ndment  would 
have  no  lawful  effect?       ! 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  It  woUld  not. 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  Is  sim^y  a  pontifical 
declaration 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  The  gentleman  ele- 
vates Its  effect  above  whlit  I  dare  at- 
tribute to  it.  But  I  woui4  hope  that  if 
the  amendment  passes  th^  it  would  be  a 
declaration  to  assist  the  tourts  in  con- 
struing this  legislation,  piat  could  be 
helpful.  ij 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairmin,  if  the  gen- 
tleman jviJl  yield,  did  I  liiderstand  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  it  k  his  observa- 
tion that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
passes  bills  without  a  purpose? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  The  committee  cus- 
tomarily strikes  puiTX)se  clauses. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  just  wanted  to  make  the 
observation  that  I  have  noticed  that,  too. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The   CHAIRMAN   pro    tempore    iMr. 
RosTENKOWSKi  > .  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment    offered    by    the    gentleman 
from  Missouri  fMr.  HttncateI. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    MAC  CREGOR 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
.Ajnendment  offered  by  Mr.  MacGregor:  On 

pa^e  8.  strike  out  line  24  and  all  that  follows 
down  tlirough  and  Including  line  2  on  page 
9  and  Insert  ;n  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"(16)  The  term  'ammunition"  shall  Include 
only  ammunition  for  a  destructive  devise  and 
pistol  or  revolver  ammunition.  It  shall  not 
Include  shotgun  shells,  mecalUc  ammunition 
suitable  for  use  only  In  rifles,  or  any  .22 
caliber  rlmflre  ammunition." 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  the  second  amendment  in  this  series, 
and  I  trust  it  will  be  the  last  one. 

FJor  those  of  you  who  sincerely  desire 
to  discriminate  between  ammunition 
which  is  used  for  criminal  purposes  and 
ammunition  designed  exclusively  for  and 
used  almost  exclusively  for  hunting  or 
sporting  purposes — and  if  you  further 
want  to  control  ammunition  for  criminal 
purposes  but  leave  free  of  controls  am- 
munition used  by  hunters  and  sportsmen, 
this  amendment  No.  2  is  your  preferred 
amendment. 

What  does  it  do?  It  restates  and  clari- 
fies the  definition  of  ammunition  now 
contained  in  the  Federal  Firearms  Act. 

If  adopted,  this  amendment  would 
contfbl  within  the  purview  of  this  bill  all 
ammunition  for  a  destructive  device  in- 
cluding the  .50-caIlber  machinegun  am- 
munition that  was  referred  to  during  the 
earlier  discussion,  together  with  all  am- 
munition for  pistols  and  revolvers. 

It  would  exclude  from  coverage  that 
ammunition  designed  exclusively  for  and 
used  almost  exclusively  for  sporting  and 
hunting  purposes. 


To  dramatize  that  statement,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
statistics  of  serious  crimes  commilled  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  with  the  aid  of 
a  weapon  during  the  fiscal  year  1967. 

With  respect  to  murder,  73  were  com- 
mitted with  pistol  or  revolver  ammuni- 
tion: one  with  a  rifle;  and  three  with  a 
shotgun. 

If  you  want  to  control  crime  in  this 
bill  and  not  hobble  the  hunter,  you  will 
control  pistol  and  revolver  ammunition. 
You  will  not  control  shotgun  and  rifle 
ammunition.  Less  than  2  percent — less 
than  2  percent  of  the  murders  com- 
mitted in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
throughout  the  country  with  the  aid  of 
a  weapon  involved  a  rifle,  and  I  want 
and  we  are  going  to  control  trade  In 
rifles. 

Less  than  1  percent  involved  a  shot- 
gun. But  a  big  group  of  homicides  in- 
volved pistols  and  revolvers. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  statistics  on  serious  crimes 
committed  with  the  aid  of  a  weapon  for 
the  calendar   year  1967: 

Aggravated  assault — with  a  revolver 
or  pistol,  767;  rifle,  35;  shotgun,  58. 

Again  less  than  2  percent  of  aggra- 
vated assaults  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  a  recent  typical  year  committed 
with  the  aid  of  a  weapon  involved  the 
use  of  a  shotgun.  Only  1  percent  In- 
volved a  rifle  but  almost  one-fourth  a 
pistol  or  a  revolver. 

The  statistics  have  an  even  more  tell- 
ing effect  in  the  case  of  robberies  com- 
mitted in  the  District.  A  large  percent- 
age were  committed  with  the  aid  of  a 
pistol  or  a  revolver. 

Less  than  1  jjercent  combined  were 
committed  with  a  shotgun  or  a  rifle. 

Now  this  pattern  is  the  case  through- 
out the  country. 

So  if  you  want  to  make  a  distinction 
between  controls  on  criminal  activities 
with  the  use  of  ammunition  and  con- 
trols on  sporting  ammunition,  this  is 
your  instrument — this  amendment  that 
I  have  now  offered. 

But  more  important.  I  speak  for  a  lot 
of  grocery  store  operators  and  general 
store  operators  and  filling  station  own- 
ers and  other  vendors  in  small  towns 
who  do  not  deal  in  firearms  but  who  do 
handle  ammunition  as  a  service  to  peo- 
ple who  are  hunting  in  that  area. 

In  normal  distribution  of  ammunition, 
which  I  propose  now  to  be  excluded  from 
the  coverage  of  this  act,  ammunition  is 
shipped  in  case  lots  through  to  Jobbers 
and  distributors  and  thence  in  part  to 
outlets  in  rural  areas  who  may  purchase 
only  a  few  boxes  at  a  time  of  anv  given 
type. 

Under  this  system,  any  one  type  of 
ammunition  bearing  the  same  code  may 
be  scattered  from  coast  to  coast  and  con- 
versely all  retail  purchasers  of  a  particu- 
lar type  from  the  same  local  dealer  may 
get  boxes  having  the  same  lot  number.  A 
further  complication  is  that  the  moment 
any  cartridge  or  shell  is  removed  from  a 
box  its  Identity  to  a  particular  lot  num- 
ber is  gone  forever.  In  other  words,  the 
tracing  of  a  box  of  ammunition  of  a  cer- 
tain code  from  a  criminal  even  back  to 
the  retailer,  let  alone  beyond,  is  not  pos- 
sible without  considerable  legal  doubt. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  n  ally  been  so 
persuaded  by  the  arguments  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Miimesota  on  this  amend- 
ment, that  is  against  his  last  amendment, 
that  if  we  had  no  other  purpose  for  de- 
feating this  amendment,  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  see  what  his  next  argument 
is  going  to  be  on  amendment  No.  3 — as 
to  why  we  ought  to  have  killed  No.  2. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  do  not  think  you 
are  going  to  have  that  opportunity  be- 
cause I  think  I  am  going  to  win  on  this 
one. 

Mr.  CORMAN  I  would  hope  not.  I 
wish  I  had  the  gentleman's  next  speech 
because  it  is  probably  better  than  the  one 
I  am  going  to  make  as  to  why  we  ought 
to  kill  this  pending  amendment. 

First  of  all.  the  gentleman  talks  about 
ammunition  designed  for  criminals. 
Somehow  we  have  some  ammunition  for 
criminals  and  other  ammunition  that  is 
designed  for  nice  folks — mostly  hunters. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  ammu- 
nition which  kills  animals  can  also  kill 
people.  All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  make 
some  reasonable  distinction  between  peo- 
ple who  might  probably  use  it  for  wrong 
purposes,  and  say  that  all  people  have 
to  buy  ammunition  across  the  counter  so 
there  can  be  some  control  on  the  part  of 
the  dealer  to  prevent  people  who  are  not 
qualified  to  buy  ammunition  from  getting 
it.  Now  that  is  not  very  bad.  The  gentle- 
man leads  us  to  believe  that  he  is  so  con- 
cerned about  these  little  dealers  and  the 
mom  and  pop  store.  The  fact  is,  this 
would  probably  be  real  fine  for  them  be- 
cause people  will  have  to  buy  their  am- 
munition from  them.  People  will  not  be 
able  to  buy  ammunition  through  the 
mail.  If  we  defeat  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  the  mom  and  pop  store  will 
get  a  lot  of  business  because  people  who 
are  now  buying  ammunition  through  the 
mail  will  have  to  buy  it  over  the  counter 
from  licensed  dealers,  and  mom  and  pop 
can  make  a  little  profit  on  it.  They  will 
have  to  make  a  notation  in  a  record  as 
to  whom  they  sell  it  to.  That  is  not  very 
onerous.  What  we  are  really  talking 
about  is  there  are  some  ammunition 
makers  in  this  country  who  do  a  large 
mail-order  business.  They  do  a  large 
mail-order  business  in  guns  and  they  do 
a  large  mall-order  business  In  ammuni- 
tion, and  it  looks  as  if  they  are  going  to 
lose  that  ability  to  sell  guns  through  the 
mail.  Now  they  are  trying  desperately  to 
retain  the  business  of  selling  shotgun 
shells  through  the  mail,  and  things  that 
kill  birds  and  animals  kill  people. 

We  ought  to  set  up  some  reasonable 
regulations  for  all  ammunition  so  none 
will  ftll  into  the  wrong  hands.  No  one 
can  say  that  this  will  prevent  any  pos- 
sibility of  people  getting  ammunition 
they  ought  not  to  get.  But  it  will  greatly 
diminish  the  opportunity  of  people  who 
ought  not  to  have  lethal  weapons  of  get- 
ting ammunition  for  their  guns.  I  urge 
the  defeat  of  this  amendment  and  the 
next  two  amendments. 
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Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  E>oint  out  that  statistics  in  1967  show 
that  1,815  rifles  and  shotguns  caused 
homicides  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
some  of  these  might  have  been  prevented 
if  it  had  been  more  dlfBcult  for  the  gun 
owners  to  obtain  ammunition  through 
the  mall. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  REES.  Is  it  time  that  the  amend- 
ment  offered    by    the   gentleman    from 
California  would  mean  that  you  could 
ship  .22-caliber  shells  through  the  mail? 
Mr.   CORMAN.  I  would  yield  to  the 
gentleman   from  Minnesota  to  respond 
to  that  question. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  The  little  guns  used 
by  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  YMCA,  and  sim- 
ilar groups — ammunition  for  such  guns 
could  still  be  sent  through  the  mail  un- 
der my  amendment. 

Mr.  REES.  I  might  say  that  C  weeks 
ago  in  a  Los  Angeles  hotel  Senator  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy  was  shot  through  the 
head  and  killed  by  a  .22-caliber  bullet. 
These  were  .22-callber  bullets  that  could 
go  into  a  pistol  or  a  rifle. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  would  also  like  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  and  to  remind  the 
House,  that  President  Kennedy  and  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  were  both  killed  by  rifles 
and  not  by  revolvers.  Snipers  in  city  riot 
areas  for  the  most  part,  used  rifles  and 
rifle  ammunition.  The  exemption,  there- 
fore, of  rifle  and  shotgun  ammunition 
would  seriously  interfere  with  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  bill. 

The  gentleman  might  also  pvOlnt  out 
that  It  is  not  going  to  be  a  tremendous 
problem  or  any  great  diflBculty  for  any- 
one who  deals  in  ammunition  to  go 
through  the  procedures  of  recording.  Is 
this  not  true? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Every  dealer  must  keep 
records  for  a  number  of  reasons — for  tax 
purposes,  inventory  purposes — and  the 
only  additional  thing  he  must  do  is  to 
ascertain  first  that  the  customer  appears 
qualified  to  buy;  second,  to  record  his 
name  and  fragmentary  Information 
about  him.  That  Is  the  only  imposition. 
Mr.  BELL.  And  that  would  not  require 
any  great  amount  of  his  time. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  going  to  be 
some  States  that  will  probably  decide  that 
they  want  to  regulate  the  sale  of  ammu- 
nition, and  some  States  will  want  un- 
questionably to  regulate  the  sale  of  .22- 
caliber  bullets.  Some  will  want  to  go  as 
far  as  shotgun  shells.  Some  will  want  to 
control  .30-caliber  ammunition.  If  we 
adopt  this  amendment,  it  seems  to  me  It 
is  going  to  have  this  effect — and  bear 
in  mind  that  many  of  us  have  been 
arguing  that  one  of  the  major  achieve- 
ments of  this  bill  Is  not  only  Its  Impact 
upon  interstate  mail-order  sales,  but  It 


is  giving  the  States  and  the  local  govern- 
ments the  incentive  to  adopt  whatever 
kinds  of  laws  they  feel  are  necessary 
within  their  confines. 

What  we  are  doing  by  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  is  this:  We  are 
saying  in  respect  to  firearms,  assuming 
that  this  bill  passes,  that  we  are  going  to 
help  people  by  providing  enforceability 
In  respect  to  sales  of  long  guns  and  hand- 
guns and  certain  kinds  of  ammunition, 
ammunition  relating  to  destructive  de- 
vices or  ammunition  relating  to  hand- 
guns such  as  pistols.  But  we  still  are  not 
helping  tho.se  States  that  want  to  regu- 
late what  they  think  may  be  part  of  a 
lethal  process,  namely,  the  use  of  rifle 
ammunition,  because  we  say.  Go  ahead 
and  pass  your  State  law  in  respect  to 
controlling  ammunition,  but  in  this 
particular  case,  depending  upon  what 
kind  of  ammunition  it  is.  we  arc  not 
going  to  lend  any  enforceability." 

So  it  would  be  perfectly  possible  under 
this  bill,  if  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  is  adopted,  for  a  10-year-old 
boy  to  order  through  the  mail,  by  simply 
giving  his  name,  a  substantial  quantity 
of  ammunition  that  he  could  use  in  what 
amounts  to  a  lethal  firearm,  even  though 
laws  of  his  State  or  his  city  may  say  he 
cannot  purcha.se  that  kind  of  ammuni- 
tion until  he  is  18  years  old,  or  whatever 
the  case  may  be. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
could  be  a  glaring  loophole.  It  is  destroy- 
ing the  best  argument  we  have  for  pass- 
ing this  bill,  which  is  that  we  are  lend- 
ing enforceability  to  the  State  and  local 
governments  and  encouraging  them  to 
do  something.  After  liearing  statements 
from  the  people  I  mentioned  earlier, 
from  the  Treasury  Department,  that 
when  they  checked  out  names  and  ad- 
dresses given  to  some  of  the  federally 
licensed  dealers,  when  they  tried  to  trace 
them  by  using  the  names  and  addresses 
given,  approximately  40  percent  came 
back  marked  "address  unknown"  or  "no 
such  person."  I  cannot  prove  all  these 
firearms  are  being  acquired  by  murderers, 
but  it  makes  me  wonder  why  these  peo- 
ple are  not  giving  their  names  to  the 
registered  dealers,  w-hen  they  deal 
through  the  mall.  Why  not  give  their 
correct  names?  Something  must  be 
wrong. 

But  if  the  gentleman  is  sincere — and 
I  know  the  gentleman  has  two  other 
amendments,  one  of  which  and  the  last 
of  which  I  think  deals  with  buckshot 
and  would  not  interfere  with  ammiml- 
tlon  that  is  used  for  skeetshooting  and 
trapshootlng.  I  urge  him  to  agree  to  urg- 
ing the  adoption  of  that  fourth  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply 
want  to  correct  what  I  know  the  gentle- 
man does  not  want  to  leave  as  an  error 
In  the  Record.  Contrary  to  what  the 
gentleman  just  said,  it  would  not  be 
possible  even  for  a  licensee  to  ship 
through  the  State  any  ammunition, 
which  would  be  in  violation  of  the  law- — 
and  I  call  the  attention  of  the  gentle- 
man particularly  to  the  language  at  the 


foot  of  page  13  and  continuing  in  sub- 
section <2>  on  page  14. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
the  gentleman  aware  that  under  the 
new  definition  of  ammunition  the  things 
I  am  talking  about  would  not  be  defined 
as  ammunition?  That  is  the  problem. 

Mr.  POFF.  The  problem  is.  however, 
the  word  "ammunition,"  as  it  may  be 
defined  in  the  bill  will  be  .subject  to  the 
language  to  v.'hich  I  have  just  referred. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  gentleman  from  Mlrmesota 
is  amending  the  definition  of  ammuni- 
tion to  exclude  particular  types  of  am- 
munition. Maybe  I  am  incorrect. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  here 
we  have  a  classic  example  of  a  point  I 
made  earlier.  Tlie  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia IMr.  PoffT,  whom  we  all  look  to  as 
a  highly  qualified  legislator,  knows  the 
content  of  legislation  and  the  meaning  of 
words.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
RAILSBACK]  although  serving  his  first 
term,  has  distinguished  himself  as  a 
worthy  associate  of  Mr.  Poff  in  this 
body.  They  disagree.  If  ever  there  was 
an  argument  for  holding  hearings  so  as 
to  know  the  effect  of  our  legislative  ac- 
tions, these  gentlemen  have  just  pro- 
vided it. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Under  the  amendment  there  would  be 
excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  bill 
ammunition  used  for  rifles  and  .'^hotguns. 

What  are  the  facts  with  reference  to 
shotguns  and  rifles?  The  gentleman  from 
Minne.sota  gave  us  some  figures  concern- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia.  I  should 
like  to  give  .-some  figures  concerning  the 
entire  Nation. 

As  to  crimes  committed  with  rifles  and 
shotguns:  In  1967  there  were  1.850  rifle 
and  shotgun  homicides.  That  is  the  rec- 
ord in  this  country.  In  1966  there  were 
1.750  rifle  and  shotgun  homicides.  In  1965 
there  were  1.690  rifle  and  shotgun  homi- 
cides. In  1964  there  were  1.525  rifle  and 
shotgun  homicides.  Thev  went  up  from 
1.525  in  1964  to  1,850  in  1967. 

Nearly  30  percent  of  all  homicides  by 
firearms  are  committed  with  rifles  and 
shotguns.  We  seek  to  control  the  am- 
munition u.sed  in  tho.se  rifles  and  shot- 
guns by  the  instant  bill,  yet  the  gentle- 
man would  take  control  over  the  am- 
munition out  of  this  bill. 

I  read  from  the  Senate  report  iS.  Rept. 
No.  1866)  of  the  89th  Congress,  second 
■.ession.  the  following: 
The  30  percent  figure — 

Which  I  have  spoken  of — 

does  not  always  hold  true  In  large  metro- 
politan cities  on  the  basis  of  the  statistics  on 
rifle  and  shotgun  murders  given  to  us  by 
representatives  from  a  number  of  urban 
areas.  The  percentage  of  rifle  and  shotgun 
murders  Is  much  higher  in  rural  areas  than 
in  the  cities,  a  fact  which  those  who  oppose 
their  inclusion  In  the  Instant  bill,  S.  1592. 
have  completely  failed  to  acknowledge.  The 
FBI  statistics  show  that  52.8  percent  of  all 
rural  murders  are  by  rifles  and  shotguns. 

Now.  those  are  rather  Impressive  fig- 
ures. By  this  bill  we  seek  to  reduce  those 
murders  in  rural  areas  as  well  as  to  re- 
duce the  murders  in  urban  areas. 

From  1960  to  1965  the  police  In  40 
cities  reported  taking  more  than  50,000 
rifles  and  shotguns  from  persons  pos- 
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sesslng  them  unlawfully;  805  rifles  and 
shotguns  were  seized  from  juveniles; 
1,210  rifles  and  shotguns  were  seized  in 
murders;  2.908  rifles  and  shotguns  were 
seized  in  robberies;  4.179  rifles  and  shot- 
guns were  seized  in  assaults;  37,165  rifles 
and  shotguns  were  seized  in  illegal  activi- 
ties; 4,478  rifles  and  shotguns  were  seized 
in  illegal  weapon  charges.  This  makes  a 
total  of  50.745. 

Those  are  rather  impressive  figures, 
and  they  should  have  some  very  potent 
influence  upon  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota. He  disregards  them,  and  would 
want  ammunition  which  goes  into  those 
very  lethal  weapons  freed  from  any  con- 
trol. 

That  ammunition  for  a  shotgun  or  a 
revolver  could  be  purchased  by  a  youth 
13  years  of  age,  or  15  years  of  age. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
since  the  gentleman  used  my  name,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  could  be  purchased 
by  a  mpntal  defective.  It  could  be 
purchasedTJy  a  fugitive.  It  could  be  pur- 
chased by  a  convict.  It  could  be  pur- 
chased by  a  drug  addict. 

There  would  be  no  control  over  that 
kind  of  ammianltlon. 

If  you  want  to  accept  that,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  can  tell  you,  you  are  just 
"gutting"  this  bill,  because  one  of  the 
main  purposes  of  the  bill  Is  to  prevent 
the  widespread  use  and  the  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  ammunition.  This  amend- 
ment would  prevent  us  from  achieving 
the  purposes  for  which  we  have  spent 
days  and  days  in  meditation  and  study 
on  this  bill,  to  get  what  we  always  have 
thought  was  a  pretty  decent,  fair,  well- 
rounded  proposal. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Ohairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

We  have  not  spent  1  day  or  1  hour  of 
hearings  on  ammunition  control. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairm&n,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  numt)er  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  intflrested  in  the 
dissertation  on  the  part  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  nthe  Judiciary  with  rflspect  to  the 
weapos  used  in  homicides  ifli  rural  areas. 
What  weapons  do  they  usei)  then,  in  the 
city  of  New  York?  Are  Ihey  butcher 
knives  or  switchblade  knii}es?  What  is 
the  common  weapon  used  inj  homicides  in 
the  city  of  New  York  ? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  Uf  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  caftnot  respond 
to  the  question  of  the  gentleman  on  the 
city  of  New  York.  but.  with  respect  to  the 
city  of  Washington,  the  figures  are  as 
follows:  The  most  popular  instrument 
used  in  homicides  in  the  yealr  1967.  which 
I  am  advised  is  a  typical  year,  is  the 
revolver  or  the  pistol.  I  pnopose  in  this 
amendment  to  Include  th^  ammunition 
for  the  revolver  or  the  pistdl  in  the  strict 
code  in  this  bill.  Now,  here  are  some  more 
popular  weapons  than  rifljes  and  shot- 
guns. Fists  are  three  timas  as  popular. 
Hands.  Iron  pipes.  Knives,  gharp  instru- 
ments. These  are  all  weapons  that  are 
used  according  to  the  statistics  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  goveimment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  If  we  are  not 
at  the  point,  speaking  of  crtme  and  fire- 


arms, of  also  registering  butcher  knives, 
switchblade  knives,  and  other  death- 
dealing  weapons,  which  are  apparently 
used  in  the  cities. 

I  would  like  to  inquire' as  to  whether 
pellet  ammunition  is  covered  in  this  bill? 
Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  You  will  find  in  the 
report,  with  a  careful  reading,  which 
I  know  the  gentleman  has  done,  a  defini- 
tion of  ammunition  which  states  pellets 
and  buckshot  are  excluded  from  cover- 
age by  the  bill  as  it  is  now  drafted  by 
the  committee.  Buckshot  includes  lethal 
loads  up  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  You  can  find  this  in  the  defini- 
tion of  the  bill  as  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  without  any 
restrictions  at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gtm  ex- 
perts on  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary— and  I  am  not  a  gun  expert — that 
certain  guns,  firing  pellets,  can  do  as 
much  damage  as  a  .22-caliber  bullet. 
An  air  rifle,  using  compressed  air  and  a 
pellet  of  approximately  .22  caliber  can 
kill  you  deader  than  a  doornail.  Does 
anyone  on  this  expert  committee  on 
weapons  dispute  that?  That  being  true, 
why  did  the  committee  not  bring  pellet 
ammunition  under  the  purview  of  this 
bill? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Of  course,  I  first  disqualify  myself  as 
a  gun  expert,  but  I  would  say  m  answer 
to  the  first  question  of  the  gentleman's 
as  to  what  kind  of  guns  people  use,  in 
every  instance  they  have  one  thing  in 
common,  that  is.  they  are  available.  We 
are  ti-ying  to  make  them  less  available 
to  the  people  who  are  most  apt  to  misuse 
them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  that  air  rifles  of  all  types  are  also 
easily  available  and  for  sale  to  the  pub- 
lic? Some  of  them  are  lethal  weapons, 
and  I  speak  of  the  pump  up  and  com- 
pressed air  type.  That  is  a  weapon  which 
apparently  you  have  not  even  touched  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CORMAN.  That  was  my  answer 
to  his  first  question.  There  were  several 
other  questions  that  I  could  not  answer. 
I  must  say  we  did  discuss  the  advisability 
of  including  weapons  that  do  not  rely  on 
an  explosive  for  coverage  in  this  bill.  We 
thought  we  had  gone  about  as  far  as  we 
should  go  with  this  bill.  The  reason  we 
permit  the  shipment  of  pellets  and  not 
explosives  is  because  explosives  are  a 
necessary  part  oi  .vcapons  that  are  far 
and  away  the  most  often  used  in  illegal 
conduct.  However,  there  is  no  question 
but  that  there  are  lots  of  kinds  of  other 
lethal  devices. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  the  gen- 
tleman is  saying  today  that  in  this  case 
the  committee  yielded  to  expediency.  Ap- 
parently the  committee  did  not  want  to 
add  something  to  it  that  would  invade 


the  area  of  fun  and  sport  for  youngsters 
even  though  certain  air  rifles  may  be 
deadly. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  would  say  to  the  able 
gentleman  that  I  have  noted  no  one 
carrying  a  flag  for  the  compres.sed  air 
rifle  manufacturers.  Many  have  for  the 
shotgun  shell  manufacturers. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nunit>er  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  if  at  all 
possible  to  clarify  the  problem  which  was 
raised  in  the  colloquj'  between  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  IMr.  Poff],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  and  the  ticntleman 
from  Minnesota  with  respect  to  the 
definition  of  ammunition  and  the  effect 
of  the  definition  upon  State  laws. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  refer  to  page 
14  of  the  bill,  line  8.  there  is  provided  the 
following : 

(2)  any  firearm  or  ammunition  to  any  per- 
son In  any  State  where  the  purchase  or  pos- 
session by  such  person  of  such  firearm  or 
ammunition  would  be  In  violation  of  any 
State  or  local  law  applicable  to  the  place 
of  sale,  delivery,  or  other  disposition,  unless 
the  licensee  knows  or  has  reasonable  cavse 
to  believe  that  the  purchase  or  possession 
would  be  In  violation  of  such  State  or  local 
law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  de- 
fines the  word  •'ammunition"  as  includ- 
ing all  ammunition,  except  pellets  and. 
therefore,  there  was  no  problem  con- 
cerning any  distinction  which  might  be 
drawn  between  State,  local,  and  Federal 
law  with  respect  to  which  was  or  was  not 
ammunition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
MacGrecor]  is  adopted,  there  could  be 
many  differences  as  to  the  definition  of 
the  word  "ammunition."  If  so,  the  Fed- 
eral law  would  obtain  with  respect  to 
this  limitation.  If  the  Federal  law  were 
narrower  in  scope,  then  the  State  law- 
could  be  subverted  by  interstate  trafBc. 

Also,  with  respect  to  accessibility,  if  a 
lad  12  years  of  age  came  in  and  bought  it. 
then  he  must  come  face  to  face  with  the 
dealer  and  the  dealer  knows  that  he  is  a 
minor.  If  he  tries  to  buy  by  mail,  there  is 
no  face-to-face  confrontation  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  thereof 
is  a  great  deal  more  difficult. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  M.\cGREGOR.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman knows  that  it  is  not  my  purpose 
to  subvert  any  State  law,  particularly 
the  law  which  will  soon  go  Into  effect  In 
the  State  of  Illinois.  It  is  my  purpose 
by  offering  these  amendments  to.  No.  1. 
give  the  House  of  Representatives  an 
opportunity  to  at  least  give  some  cursory 
consideration  to  what  it  is  we  propose 
to  do  here  and.  secondly,  to  maintain  the 
existing  law,  the  Federal  Firearms  Act, 
which  is  now  in  effect.  But  with  respect 
to  control  over  ammunition  not  covered 
by  existing  law,  we  should  begin  next 
January  in  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary to  conduct  hearings  in  order  to 
come  to  some  reasoned  conclusion  with 
respect  to  controls  over  shotgun  and 
small  rifle  ammunition. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  BIESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
"mom  and  pop"  grocery  store.  They  still 
get  a  license  to  sell  shotgun  shells  and 
.22  ammunition,  for  instance,  and  further 
suppose  somebody  goes  in  to  buy  a  box 
of  shotgun  shells,  he  would  have  to  have 
a  drivers  license  or  something  to  show 
to  them  as  identification  that  he  is  a 
resident  of  the  State  but  the  dealer  must 
take  this  person's  name  down  and  report 
the  type  of  ammunition  he  bouglit? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  will 
yield  further,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  MIZE.  What  is  he  going  to  with 
that  information? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  That  is  a  matter  up  to 
the  Secretary  to  require  both  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  records  and  require  the  sub- 
mission of  tho.se  records — not  Federal — 
but  he  must  maintain  them  for  a  period 
of  10  years. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Suppose  a  hunter  to  whom 
they  sell  this  ammunition  turns  out  to 
be  an  alcoholic,  what  kind  of  penalty 
will  thty  be  .subjected  to? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  No  penalty:  unless  the 
dealer  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
man  was  an  alcoholic,  there  would  be 
no  penalty. 

However,  if  there  was  not  the  face-to- 
facc  confrontation;  yes,  there  might 
ver>'  well  be  a  penalty. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  State  of  New 
Jersey,  we  have  enacted  what  we  consider 
to  be  a  rather  effective  gim  control  law. 
and  I  would  hope  to  see  that  law  effec- 
tively implemented  by  the  present  bill. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  however,  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  for  whom 
I  have  the  highest  regard,  that  I  would 
be  rather  concerned  if  we  adopted  his 
amendment  because  the  net  effect  of  such 
an  amendment  would  be  to  render  in- 
effective our  State  law.  Statistics  show 
that  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  during 
the  22-month  period  between  1966  and 
1968.  State  and  local  police  approved 
94.221  rifle  and  shotgun  identification 
cards  and  pistol  permits. 

On  the  other  hand,  criminal  records 
were  determined  in  approximately  7  per- 
cent of  all  the  applications  which  were 
filed  and  1.659  applications  were  denied. 
The  denials  were  on  account  of  criminal 
records,  including  such  offenses  as  first 
degree  murder,  rape,  burglary,  breaking 
and  entering,  lewdness,  and  sex  crimes 
of  various  types. 

I  would  like  to  know  If  these  people 
with  criminal  records  who  presented  ap- 
plications and  were  denied,  later  came 
into  possession  of  a  weapon,  and  there 
have  been  indications  that  they  could 
come  into  possession  of  guns  by  getting 
them  .through  mail-order  houses,  then 
what  Is  going  to  keep  some  of  these  peo- 
ple from  getting  the  ammunition  which 
they  could  use  in  these  guns,  and  com- 
mit murder  or  other  acts  violence.  Under 
the  gentleman's  amendment  these  same 
people  could  easily  get  ammunition  with- 
out any  control  or  regulation. 

According  to  a  statement  made  by 
Arthur  J.  Sills,  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  a  survey  of  mail- 
order   gun    recipients    in    New    Jersey 


showed  tliat  40  percent  were  persons 
without  permits— which  New  Jersey  law 
requires — and  in  44  percent  of  those 
cases  the  person  had  a  prior  criminal 
record. 

I  believe  that  an  amendment  such  as  Is 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
would  certainly  .shoot  a  lot  of  holes  in 
our  New  Jer.sey  law  by  making  it  easy 
for  anyone  with  a  criminal  record  to  get 
ammunition  for  his  gun. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  hope  this  amend- 
ment is  rejected. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  use  the  full 
5  minutes. 

I  believe  I  can  demonstrate  that  there 
is  very  little  difference  among  those  of 
us  who  have  participated  in  the  colloquy 
concerning  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota.  The  fact 
that  there  are  differences  between  the 
Federal  definition  of  ammunition  and 
State  definitions  of  ammunition  will  not 
have  the  effect  of  subverting  or  nullifying 
the  State  laws  with  respect  to  ammuni- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  pre- 
emption clause  but  rather  a  nonpre- 
emption  clause  in  this  legislation,  and 
State  statutes  will  continue  in  full  force 
and  effect.  It  will  continue  to  be  a  viola- 
tion of  State  law  to  sell  ammunition 
which  is  proscribed  by  the  State  law.  It 
will  still  be  a  violation  of  Federal  law  to 
ship  into  a  State  any  ammunition  as 
defined  by  Federal  law  which  is  also  pro- 
scribed by  State  law.  To  the  extent  that 
differences  exist  between  the  two  defini- 
tions, the  shipment  may  be  innocent 
under  Federal  law.  but  if  guilty  under 
State  law,  the  State  law  will  remain  able 
to  vindicate  it.self. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  for  his  response 
to  the  comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr.  Bie.ster1  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino]. 

In  response  to  a  question  that  has  been 
asked  of  me.  Members  should  know  be- 
fore voting  on  this  amendment  that  ex- 
isting regulations  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  say  that  any  rifle  ammuni- 
tion capable  of  being  fired  from  a  pi-stol 
is  pistol  ammunition.  So  if  you  vote  for 
my  amendment  you  are  voting  not  only 
for  strict  controls  on  pistol  and  revolver 
ammunition,  but  also  on  rifle  ammuni- 
tion that  is  capable  of  being  fired 
through  a  pistol. 

One  final  word,  Mr.  Chairman:  I  find 
that  there  are  already  confilcting  regula- 
tions covering  ammunition.  The  Hazard- 
ous Substance  Labeling  Act  administered 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  issued  regulations  covering  shotgun 
ammimition  that  are  in  conflict  with  the 
regulations  issued  under  the  Truth  in 
Packaging  Act  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  If  you  reject  my  amend- 
ment you  will  be  compounding  the  regu- 
lation conflict. 

This  is  a  problem  which  obviously 
needs  to  be  worked  out.  This  is  the  sort 
of  thing  that  hearings  would  disclose  so 
that  we  could  deal  with  this  situation 
Intelligently. 


Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  just  want  to  say 
that  apparently  there  is  disagreement  as 
to  what  the  effect  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  be.  It  is  my  strong 
conviction  that  what  we  are  doing  here 
by  the  bill  is  making  it  an  offense  for  a 
Federal  dealer  to  ship  either  firearms  or 
ammunition,  as  defined  under  this  bill, 
into  a  particular  State  in  violation  of  a 
particular  State  law. 

Although  a  recipient  within  that  State 
ordering  ammunition  through  the  mall 
from  a  Federal  dealer  may  t>e  in  viola- 
tion of  State  law  and  may  be  .subject  to 
pro.secution.  I  do  not  think  the  State  can 
control  an  out-of-State  licensed  dealer. 

That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here. 
It  i.s  only  an  offense  for  a  Federal  li- 
censed dealer  to  .ship  into  another  State 
firearms  or  ammunition  as  defined  in 
this  bill.  We  are  changing  the  definition 
of  ammunition  so  as  to  exclude  most 
long  gun  ammunition. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question  so  as  to 
correct  the  Record  at  this  point? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  your 
amendment  would  exclude  from  the  defi- 
nition of  ammunition  .22-callber  ammu- 
nition? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Yes;  It  would 

Mr.  TENZER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
ammunition  that  was  fired  from  the  gun 
that  killed  Senator  Kennedy  was  .22-call- 
ber ammunition? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Yes;  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  by  legislation  we  can  elimi- 
nate the  tragic  incidents  of  homicide.  I 
think  we  can  reduce  them  and  I  want  to 
reduce  them  and  I  am  for  this  bill  and  I 
jjrofoundly  wish  that  will  prove  to  be  Its 
effect.  But  I  do  not  think  even  the  pro- 
ponents of  total  ammunition  control 
claim  that  if  the  bill  is  passed  as  it  reads 
now  that  in  fact  it  is  going  to  prevent  all 
homicides. 

Mr.  TENZER.  We  do  not  claim  that, 
but  if  we  can  save  one  life  by  this  bill,  we 
might  be  saving  the  entire  world. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  If  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  the  "Mom  and 
Pop"  store  would  not  have  to  be  a  Fed- 
eral licensee?  That  If  it  is  not  adopted, 
they  will  have  to  be  licensed  to  sell  am- 
munition. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  The  answer  to  the 
gentleman's  question  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  take  the  full 
5  minutes,  but  I  would  like  to  draw  at- 
tention to  what  has  transpired  In  the 
colloquy  between  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Tenzer], 
and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has 
been  emphasizing  that  his  amendment 
does  not  apply  to  pLstol  ammunition  and 
that  pLstol  ammunition  Is  going  to  be 
covered  by  the  bill.  But  he  has  now  ad- 
mitted that  pistol  ammunition  that  hap- 
pens to  be  .22  caliber  is  going  to  be  cov- 
ered by  his  amendment  and  excluded 
from  coverage  by  the  bill. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  the  Members' 
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sesslng  them  unlawfully;  1605  rifles  and 
shotguns  were  seized  fi*m  Juveniles; 
1.210  rifles  and  shotguns  were  seized  in 
murders;  2,908  rifles  and  ;(hotguns  were 
seized  in  robberies;  4,179  nfles  and  shot- 
guns were  seized  in  assaults;  37.165  rifles 
and  shotguns  were  seized  il  illegal  activi- 
ties ;  4,478  rifles  and  shotgi  ns  were  seized 
in  illegal  weapon  charges.  This  makes  a 
total  of  50,745. 

Those  are  rather  impr  ssive  figures, 
and  they  should  have  son  e  very  potent 
Influence  upon  the  gentlenr  m  from  Min- 
nesota. He  disregards  the  i,  and  would 
want  ammunition  which  g  )es  into  those 
very  lethal  weapons  freed  1  rom  any  con- 
trol. 

That  ammunition  for  a  shotgun  or  a 
revolver  could  be  purchase  d  by  a  youth 
13  years  of  age.  or  15  year   of  age. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mi  .  Chairman, 
since  the  gentleman  used  i  ny  name,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  could  '  je  purchased 
by  a  mental  defective,  lit  could  be 
purchasedTJy  a  fugitive.  It  Could  be  pur- 
chased by  a  convict.  It  dDuld  be  pur- 
chased by  a  drug  addict. 

There  would  be  no  conjrol  over  that 
kind  of  ammunition. 

If  you  want  to  accept  tliit,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  I  can  tell  you,  you  are  just 
"gutting"  this  bill,  becauap  one  of  the 
main  purposes  of  the  bill  lis  to  prevent 
the  widespread  use  and  tljte  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  ammunition.  Iphis  amend- 
ment would  prevent  us  fr»m  achieving 
the  purposes  for  which  wife  have  spent 
days  and  days  in  meditation  and  study 
on  this  bill,  to  get  what  w0  always  have 
thought  was  a  pretty  decejit,  fair,  well- 
rounded  proposal.  ] 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Cfhairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

We  have  not  spent  I  dajf  or  1  hour  of 
hearings  on  ammunition  cflntrol. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairniiftn,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  numbeiii  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  intirested  in  the 
dissertation  on  the  parti]  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  tljie  Committee 
on  nthe  Judiciary  with  respect  to  the 
weapos  used  in  homicides  in  rural  areas. 
What  weapons  do  they  useli  then,  in  the 
city  of  New  York?  Are  ihey  butcher 
knives  or  switchblade  knives?  What  is 
the  common  weapon  used  ini  homicides  in 
the  city  of  New  York  ? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  t«  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  caftnot  respond 
to  the  question  of  the  gentjleman  on  the 
city  of  New  York,  but,  with  respect  to  the 
city  of  Washington,  the  fljgures  are  as 
follows:  The  most  populair  instrument 
used  in  homicides  in  the  yejjr  1967.  which 
I  am  advised  is  a  typicajl  year,  is  the 
revolver  or  the  pistol.  1  pijopose  In  this 
amendment  to  Include  th^  ammunition 
for  the  revolver  or  the  pistdl  in  the  strict 
code  in  this  bill.  Now,  here  are  some  more 
popular  weapons  than  v\^s  and  shot- 
guns. Pists  are  three  tim9S  as  popular. 
Hands.  Iron  pipes.  Knives.  Sharp  instru- 
ments. These  are  all  weapons  that  are 
used  according  to  the  statistics  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  K  we  are  not 
at  the  point,  speaking  of  cBlme  and  fire- 


arms, of  also  registering  butcher  knives, 
switchblade  knives,  and  other  death- 
dealing  weapons,  which  are  apparently 
used  in  the  cities. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  as  to  whether 
pellet  ammunition  is  covered  in  this  bill? 
Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  You  will  find  in  the 
report,  with  a  careful  reading,  which 
I  know  the  gentleman  has  done,  a  defini- 
tion of  ammunition  which  states  pellets 
and  buckshot  are  excluded  from  cover- 
age by  the  bill  as  it  is  now  drafted  by 
the  committee.  Buckshot  includes  lethal 
loads  up  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  You  can  find  this  in  the  defini- 
tion of  the  bill  as  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  without  any 
restrictions  at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gun  ex- 
perts on  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary— and  I  am  not  a  gun  expert — that 
certain  guns,  flrmg  pellets,  can  do  as 
much  damage  as  a  .22-caliber  bullet. 
An  air  rifle,  using  compressed  air  and  a 
pellet  of  approximately  .22  caliber  can 
kill  you  deader  than  a  doornail.  Does 
anyone  on  this  expert  committee  on 
weapons  dispute  that?  That  being  true, 
why  did  the  committee  not  bring  pellet 
ammunition  under  the  purview  of  this 
bill? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Of  course,  I  first  disqualify  myself  as 
a  pun  expert,  but  I  would  say  in  answer 
to  the  first  question  of  the  gentleman's 
as  to  what  kind  of  guns  people  use,  in 
every  instance  they  have  one  thing  in 
common,  that  is,  they  are  available.  We 
are  ti-ying  to  make  them  less  available 
to  the  people  who  are  most  apt  to  misuse 
them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Etoes  not  the  gentleman 
think  that  air  rifles  of  all  types  are  also 
easily  available  and  for  sale  to  the  pub- 
lic? Some  of  them  are  lethal  weapons, 
and  I  speak  of  the  pump  up  and  com- 
pressed air  type.  That  is  a  weapon  which 
apparently  you  have  not  even  touched  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CORMAN.  That  was  my  answer 
to  his  first  question.  There  were  several 
other  questions  that  I  could  not  answer. 
I  must  say  we  did  discuss  the  advisability 
of  including  weapons  that  do  not  rely  on 
an  explosive  for  coverage  in  this  bill.  We 
thought  we  had  gone  about  as  far  as  we 
should  go  with  this  bill.  The  reason  we 
permit  the  shipment  of  pellets  and  not 
explosives  is  because  explosives  are  a 
necessary  part  of  weapons  that  are  far 
and  away  the  most  often  used  in  illegal 
conduct.  However,  there  is  no  question 
but  that  there  are  lots  of  kinds  of  other 
lethal  devices. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  the  gen- 
tleman is  saying  today  that  in  this  case 
the  committee  yielded  to  expediency.  Ap- 
parently the  committee  did  not  want  to 
add  something  to  it  that  would  invade 


the  area  of  fun  and  sport  for  youngsters 
even  though  certain  air  rifles  may  be 
deadly. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  would  say  to  the  able 
gentleman  that  I  have  noted  no  one 
carrying  a  flag  for  the  compressed  air 
rifle  manufacturers.  Many  have  for  the 
shotgun  shell  manufacturers. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  if  at  all 
possible  to  clarify  the  problem  w  hich  was 
raised  in  the  colloqui'  between  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Poff],  the  gen- 
tleman from  niinols,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  with  respect  to  the 
definition  of  ammunition  and  the  effect 
of  the  definition  upon  State  laws. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  refer  to  page 
14  of  the  bill,  line  8,  there  is  provided  the 
following : 

(2)  any  flrearm  or  ammunition  to  any  per- 
son In  any  State  where  the  purchase  or  pos- 
session by  such  person  of  such  firearm  or 
ammunition  would  be  In  violation  of  any 
State  or  local  law  applicable  to  the  place 
of  sale,  flellvery.  or  other  disposition,  unless 
the  licensee  knows  or  has  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  the  purchase  or  possession 
would  be  In  violation  of  such  State  or  local 
law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  de- 
fines the  word  "ammunition"  as  Includ- 
ing all  ammunition,  except  pellets  and. 
therefore,  there  was  no  problem  con- 
cerning any  distinction  which  might  be 
drawn  between  State,  local,  and  Federal 
law  with  respect  to  which  was  or  was  not 
ammunition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Minnesota  TMr. 
M,acGrecor]  is  adopted,  there  could  be 
many  differences  as  to  the  definition  of 
the  word  "ammunition."  If  so,  the  Fed- 
eral law  would  obtain  with  respect  to 
this  limitation.  If  the  Federal  law  were 
narrower  In  scope,  then  the  State  law 
could  be  subverted  by  interstate  traffic. 

Also,  with  respect  to  accessibility,  if  a 
lad  12  years  of  age  came  in  and  bought  It, 
then  he  must  come  face  to  face  with  the 
dealer  and  the  dealer  knows  that  he  Is  a 
minor.  If  he  tries  to  buy  by  mail,  there  is 
no  face-to-face  confrontation  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  thereof 
is  a  great  deal  more  dlfllcult. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  M.>cGREGOR.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman knows  that  it  is  not  my  purpose 
to  subvert  any  State  law,  particularly 
the  law  which  will  soon  go  into  effect  in 
the  State  of  Illinois.  It  is  my  purpose 
by  offering  these  amendments  to.  No.  1. 
give  the  House  of  Representatives  an 
opportunity  to  at  least  give  some  cursory 
consideration  to  what  it  is  we  propose 
to  do  here  and,  secondly,  to  maintain  the 
existing  law,  the  Federal  Firearms  Act, 
which  is  now  in  effect.  But  with  respect 
to  control  over  ammunition  not  covered 
by  existing  law,  we  should  begin  next 
January  in  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary to  conduct  hearings  in  order  to 
come  to  some  reasoned  conclusion  with 
respect  to  controls  over  shotgun  and 
small  rifle  ammimltion. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  BIESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
"mom  and  pop"  grocer>-  .store.  They  still 
get  a  license  to  sell  .shotgun  shells  and 
.22  ammunition,  for  instance,  and  further 
.suppose  somebody  goes  in  to  buy  a  box 
of  shotgun  shells,  he  would  have  to  have 
a  drive rs  license  or  something  to  show 
to  them  as  identification  that  he  is  a 
resident  of  the  State  but  the  dealer  must 
take  this  person's  name  down  and  report 
the  type  of  ammunition  he  bought? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chainnan,  if 
the  gentleman  from  Penn.sylvania  will 
yield  further,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  MIZE.  What  is  he  going  to  with 
that  information? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  That  is  a  matter  up  to 
the  Secretary'  to  require  both  an  Inspec- 
tion of  the  records  and  require  the  sub- 
mission of  those  records — not  Federal — 
but  he  must  maintain  them  for  a  period 
of  10  years. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Suppose  a  hunter  to  whom 
they  sell  this  ammunition  turns  out  to 
be  an  alcoholic,  what  kind  of  penalty 
will  thty  be  .subjected  to? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  No  penalty;  unless  the 
dealer  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
man  was  an  alcoholic,  there  would  be 
no  penalty. 

However,  if  there  was  not  the  face-to- 
faco  confrontation;  yes,  there  might 
verj'  well  be  a  penalty. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  State  of  New 
Jersey,  we  have  enacted  what  we  consider 
to  be  a  rather  effective  gun  control  law, 
and  I  would  hope  to  see  that  law  effec- 
tively Implemented  by  the  present  bill. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  however,  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  for  whom 
I  have  the  highest  regard,  that  I  would 
be  rather  concerned  if  we  adopted  his 
amendment  because  the  net  effect  of  such 
an  amendment  would  be  to  render  in- 
effective our  State  law.  Statistics  show 
that  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  during 
the  22-month  period  between  1966  and 
1968.  State  and  local  police  approved 
94.221  rifle  and  shotgun  identification 
cards  and  pistol  permits. 

On  the  other  hand,  criminal  records 
were  determined  in  approximately  7  per- 
cent of  all  the  applications  which  were 
filed  and  1.659  applications  were  denied. 
The  denials  were  on  account  of  criminal 
records,  including  such  offenses  as  first 
degree  murder,  rape,  burglary,  breaking 
and  entering,  lewdness,  and  sex  crimes 
of  various  types. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  these  people 
with  criminal  records  who  presented  ap- 
plications and  were  denied,  later  came 
into  possession  of  a  weapon,  and  there 
have  been  indications  that  they  could 
come  into  possession  of  guns  by  getting 
them  through  mail-order  houses,  then 
what  is  going  to  keep  some  of  these  peo- 
ple from  getting  the  ammunition  which 
they  could  use  in  these  guns,  and  com- 
mit murder  or  other  acts  violence.  Under 
the  gentleman's  amendment  these  same 
Ijeople  could  easily  get  ammimitlon  with- 
out any  control  or  regulation. 

According  to  a  statement  made  by 
Arthur  J.  Sills,  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  a  survey  of  mall- 
order    gun    recipients    In    New    Jersey 


showed  tliat  40  percent  were  persons 
without  permits — which  New  Jersey  law 
requires — and  in  44  percent  of  those 
cases  the  person  had  a  prior  criminal 
record. 

I  believe  that  an  amendment  such  as  is 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
would  certainly  shoot  a  lot  of  holes  in 
our  New  Jersey  law  by  making  it  easy 
for  anyone  with  a  criminal  record  to  get 
ammunition  for  his  gun. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  hope  this  amend- 
ment is  rejected. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  use  the  full 
5  minutes. 

I  believe  I  can  demonstrate  that  there 
is  very  little  difference  among  those  of 
us  who  have  participated  in  the  colloquy 
concerning  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota.  The  fact 
that  there  are  differences  between  the 
Federal  definition  of  ammunition  and 
State  definitions  of  ammunition  will  not 
have  the  effect  of  subverting  or  nullifying 
the  State  laws  with  respect  to  ammuni- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  pre- 
emption clause  but  rather  a  nonpre- 
emption  clause  in  this  legislation,  and 
State  statutes  will  continue  in  full  force 
and  effect.  It  will  continue  to  be  a  viola- 
^tion  of  State  law  to  sell  ammunition 
which  is  pro.scribed  by  the  State  law.  It 
will  still  be  a  violation  of  Federal  law  to 
ship  into  a  State  any  ammunition  as 
defined  by  Federal  law  which  Is  also  pro- 
scribed by  State  law.  To  the  extent  that 
differences  exist  between  the  two  defini- 
tions, the  shipment  may  be  innocent 
under  Federal  lav.-,  but  if  guilty  under 
State  law,  the  State  law  will  remain  able 
to  vindicate  itself. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  for  his  response 
to  the  comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr.BiESTERl  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  RodinoI. 

In  response  to  a  question  that  has  been 
asked  of  me.  Members  should  know  be- 
fore voting  on  this  amendment  that  ex- 
isting regulations  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  say  that  any  rifle  ammuni- 
tion capable  of  being  fired  from  a  pistol 
is  pistol  ammimitlon.  So  if  you  vote  for 
my  amendment  you  are  voting  not  only 
for  strict  controls  on  pistol  and  revolver 
ammunition,  but  also  on  rifle  ammuni- 
tion that  is  capable  of  being  fired 
throu.gh  a  pistol. 

One  final  word,  Mr.  Chairman:  I  find 
that  there  are  already  confilcting  regula- 
tions covering  ammunition.  The  Hazard- 
ous Substance  Labeling  Act  administered 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  issued  regulations  covering  shotgun 
ammimitlon  that  are  in  conflict  with  the 
regulations  Issued  under  the  Truth  In 
Packaging  Act  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  If  you  reject  my  amend- 
ment you  will  be  compounding  the  regu- 
lation conflict. 

This  is  a  problem  which  obviously 
needs  to  be  worked  out.  This  Is  the  sort 
of  thing  that  hearings  would  disclose  so 
that  we  could  deal  with  this  situation 
intelligently. 


Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  just  want  to  say 
that  apparently  there  is  disagreement  as 
to  what  the  effect  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  be.  It  is  my  strong 
conviction  that  what  we  are  doing  here 
by  the  bill  is  making  it  an  offense  for  a 
Federal  dealer  to  ship  either  firearms  or 
ammunition,  as  defined  under  this  bill, 
into  a  particular  State  in  violation  of  a 
particular  State  law. 

Although  a  recipient  within  that  State 
ordering  ammunition  through  the  mall 
from  a  Federal  dealer  may  be  in  viola- 
tion of  State  law  and  may  be  .subject  to 
pro.secution,  I  do  not  think  the  State  can 
control  an  out-of-State  liccn-sed  dealer. 

That  is  wliat  we  are  trying  to  do  here. 
It  is  only  an  offense  for  a  Federal  li- 
censed dealer  to  ship  into  another  State 
firearms  or  ammunition  as  defined  in 
this  bill.  We  are  changing  the  definition 
of  ammunition  .so  as  to  exclude  most 
long  gun  ammunition. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question  so  as  to 
correct  the  Record  at  this  point? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Ls  it  not  a  fact  that  your 
amendment  would  exclude  from  the  defi- 
nition of  ammunition  .22-callber  ammu- 
nition? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Yes;  it  would 

Mr.  TENZER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
ammunition  that  was  fired  from  the  gun 
that  killed  Senator  Kennedy  was  .22-call- 
ber ammunition? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Yes;  but  I  do  not 
believe  tliat  by  legislation  we  can  elimi- 
nate the  tragic  incidents  of  homicide.  I 
think  we  can  reduce  them  and  I  want  to 
reduce  them  and  I  am  for  this  bill  and  I 
profoundly  wish  that  will  prove  to  be  Its 
effect.  But  I  do  not  think  even  the  pro- 
ponents of  total  ammunition  control 
claim  that  if  the  bill  is  passed  as  it  reads 
now  that  in  fact  it  is  going  to  prevent  all 
homicides. 

Mr.  TENZER.  We  do  not  claim  that, 
but  if  we  can  save  one  life  by  this  bill,  we 
might  be  saving  the  entire  world. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  the  "Mom  and 
Pop"  store  would  not  have  to  be  a  Fed- 
eral licensee?  That  if  it  is  not  adopted, 
they  will  have  to  be  licensed  to  sell  am- 
munition. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  The  answer  to  the 
gentleman's  question  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  take  the  full 
5  minutes,  but  I  would  like  to  draw  at- 
tention to  what  has  transpired  in  the 
colloquy  between  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  TenzerI. 
and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has 
been  emphasizing  that  his  amendment 
does  not  apply  to  pl.stol  ammunition  and 
that  pistol  ammunition  is  going  to  be 
covered  by  the  bill.  But  he  has  now  ad- 
mitted that  pistol  ammunition  that  hap- 
pens to  be  .22  caliber  is  going  to  be  cov- 
ered by  his  amendment  and  excluded 
from  coverage  by  the  bill. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  the  Members' 
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attention  to  the  committee  amendment 
which  we  adopted  and  which  appears  on 
page  18  of  the  committee  print.  Under 
that  amendment,  the  sale  of  ammunition 
to  certain  types  of  persons  is  made  un- 
lawful. Thus,  anyone  who  votes  for  the 
pending  amendment  is  sayiner  that  a 
fugitive  from  justice  can  lawfully  buy 
.22-caliber  ammunition  or  rifle  ammu- 
nition. He  is  voting  to  say  that  drug 
addicts  can  lawfully  buy  rifle  ammuni- 
tion, that  a  man  who  is  under  indict- 
ment for  a  crime  or  who  has  been  con- 
victed of  a  crime  can  lawfully  buy  rifle 
ammunition. 

I  fall  to  understand  how  anyone  could 
vote  for  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  record  shows  that 
747,000  pistols  and  revolvers  were  im- 
ported last  year,  and  it  was  indicated 
that  the  ammunition  used  in  a  substan- 
tial number  of  those  747.000  pistols  and 
revolvers  Avere  .22-caliber  rimfire  ammu- 
nition. Such  ammunition  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  coverage  of  the  bill 
under  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  fMr.  Mac- 
Grecor]. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Chaii-man,  will  the  gentleman  yield"? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota  Mr 
Chairman,  I  think  that,  getting  into  all 
this  legal  definition  lost  us  farmers  some- 
place back.  To  put  it  in  everyday  lan- 
guage. Is  it  not  true  that  if  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  is  not  adopted,  on  my  farm 
when  we  get  a  rat  or  a  skunk  in  the 
granary,  my  16-year-old  son  could  not 
go  to  the  local  hardware  store  in  Maple- 
ton  and  buy  a  box  of  .22-caliber  shells  to 
go  out  and  shoot  that  skunk  or  raf 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  t»  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  CormanI  to 
reply. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Such  a  sale  would  be 
covered  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Of  course,  it  Is  true 
that  the  principal  weapon,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  being  a  farmer  and  hav- 
ing a  16-year-oId  son.  the  principal 
weapon  used  to  kiU  rats  on  farms  is  the 
rimflre  .22.  It  Is  the  pllnklng  ammuni- 
tion that  is  used  against  rats. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  It 
certainly  would  be  ridiculous  to  prohibit 
a  farmboy  from  buying  shells  in  his  local 
store  to  shoot  a  rodent  In  his  own  gra- 
narj.-.  This  shows  how  radical  and  broad 
the  coverage  of  this  legislation  would  be 
and  why  I  oppose  it  in  its  present  form. 

I  support  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MacGregor] 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  ChaJnnan  I  de- 
cline to  yield  further. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  there  Is  nothing 
to  prevent  a  16-year-old  boy  from  using 
the  family  .22-caliber  gun  to  kill  rats 
and  he  would  have  a  right  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Under  this  bill,  it  keeps 
an  18-year-old  from  buying  ammunition 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  But  that  does  not  pre- 
vent him  from  using  it  under  the  super- 
vision of  his  parents. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  That  Is  correct 
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Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MacGregor]. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  MacGre- 
gor and  Mr.  Corman. 

The  Conunittee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were — ayes  82. 
noes  77. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.     HUNCATB 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fered an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Huncate:  On 
page  11,  line  5.  add:  "and  tills  paragraph 
shall  not  be  held  to  preclude  an  Individual 
from  mailing  a  firearm  owned  In  com- 
pliance with  Federal.  State,  and  local  law 
to  a  licensed  Importer,  licensed  manufac- 
turer, or  licensed  dealer  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  repair  or  customizing." 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
page  11  of  this  bill,  at  line  5,  my  amend- 
ment would  simply  add  the  following 
language: 

And  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  held  to 
preclude  an  Individual  from  mailing  a  fire- 
arm owned  In  compliance  with  Federal, 
State,  and  local  law  to  a  licensed  Importer, 
licensed  manufactiu-er,  or  licensed  dealer  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  repair  or  customiz- 
ing. 

As  I  understand  this  legislation  In  Its 
present  form,  that  paragraph  (A)  on 
f>age  11  would  permit  a  licensed  manu- 
facturer or  importer,  or  so  on,  to  return 
a  firearm  to  someone  who  is  having  it 
repaired,  but  I  saw  nothing  in  the  leg- 
islation which  would  permit  mailing  for 
tliat  purpose. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is 
nothing  In  the  act  we  have  here  that 
would  preclude  what  the  gentleman's 
amendment  purports  to  do.  There  is 
nothing  that  prevents  anyone  from  send- 
ing to  a  dealer  or  any  licensee  a  gun 
with  the  purpose  of  having  It  repaired  or 
customized.  So  If  the  proposed  bill  con- 
tains no  language  prohibiting  the  action 
that  the  gentleman  speaks  of,  there  is 
no  need  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  In  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  restrictions  on  mailing 
firearms,  we  must  be  careful  to  make 
clear  we  do  not  restrict  an  owner  mailing 
in  a  gun  for  repair  or  customizing, 

Mr.  CELLER.  In  other  words,  the  gen- 
tleman can  do  exactly  without  the 
amendment  what  the  amendment  says 
he  can  do. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

May  I  inquire  of  the  ranking  minority 
Member,  or  the  Member  at  the  table,  if 
this  is  their  understanding.  May  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rails- 
back)  would  it  be  his  understanding  that 
there  is  nothing  in  this  current  legisla- 
tion that  would  prohibit  a  man  who  owns 


a  rifle  or  a  shotgun  or  firearm,  if  he 
wishes  to  do  so,  from  mailing  it  In  for 
the  purpose  of  repair,  or.  if  there  is  some 
gentleman  who  would  like  to  send  it  in, 
to  have  It  customized?  It  may  be  a  new 
gun.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman 
there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  would 
prevent  this? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  if  the  gen- 
tleman insists  upon  his  amendment, 
since  it  does  not  add  or  subtract  any- 
thing. I  am  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
the  opinion  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois? 

Mr.  RAELSBACK.  Mr.  Chainnan.  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  an 
almost  identical  amendment  prepared 
for  offering,  and  I  join  in  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  offer  this  amendment  points 
up  again  the  result  of  bringing  a  com- 
plicated bill  from  a  committee  without 
hearings,  and  without  giving  it  the  care- 
ful consideration  by  committee  as  Is  de- 
served before  reporting  a  bill  of  such  far- 
reaching  consequence. 

The  paragraph  which  I  seek  to  amend 
provides  that  a  firearm  or  replacement 
firearm  may  be  returned  by  a  licensed 
Importer,  manufacturer  or  dealer  to  the 
person  from  which  it  was  received,  but 
there  is  no  provision  in  the  bill  which 
would  permit  that  person  to  lawfully 
-send  it  to  the  licensed  Importer,  manu- 
facturer or  dealer  in  the  first  place. 

The  sole  purpose  of  this  amendment 
is  to  make  It  possible  for  a  person  to  law- 
fully return  a  defective  firearm  to  the  li- 
censed Importer,  manufacturer  or  dealer 
for  the  purpose  of  repair  or  replacement. 
Surely  there  can  be  no  objection  to  such 
a  provision  in  this  bill,  and  I  urge  Its 
adoption. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know 
the  gentleman  is  well  acquainted  with 
this  legislation.  I  welcome  his  support. 
Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.   Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
King]. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  assure  the  gentleman  I  support 
his  amendment.  I  had  intended  to  offer 
a  similar  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  prepared  an 
amendment  to  line  4  on  page  11  in 
which  I  sought  to  Insert  after  firearm 
the  words  "repaired  or  remodeled  fire- 
arm." I  find  that  the  language  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  is  superior  to 
the  language  I  had  selected,  and  I.  there- 
fore, urge  the  committee  to  adopt  that 
langut'ge.  It  Is  apparent  now  from  the 
concession  made  by  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler], 
that  firearms  repaired  or  customized  by 
gunsmiths  may  be  sent  to  out-of-State 
residents  if  those  guns  are  sent  to  such 
gunsmith  for  repairs  or  customizing  in 
the  first  instance.  I  have  a  number  of 
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gunsmiths  In  my  district  who  otherwise 
might  be  put  out  of  business  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  if  not  amended.  We 
want  to  be  sure  that  persons  who  make 
barrels,  stocks,  and  so  forth,  are  not 
in  violation  of  the  statute  and  that  they 
may  ply  their  trade  without  fear  of  vio- 
lation of  the  law.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  persons  engaged  in  custom  gun- 
smithing  or  repairs  or  remodeling  of 
firearms  may  return  firearms  or  replace- 
ment firearms  of  the  same  kind  or  type 
to  persons  from  whom  they  were  re- 
ceived. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, for  his  concession  in  acceptln.g  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri and  also  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Railsb.\ck]  for 
conceding  and  accepting  the  amendment 
on  the  part  of  the  minority. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  scntleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  HungateJ. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HOBTON 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Horton:  On 
page  30.  beginning  m  line  17  strike  out 
"and  In  the  case  of  surplus"  and  all  that 
follows  In  line  18  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•he  following:  "excluding  surplus  mlUtar>- 
lirearms:  or". 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  has  reference  to  section  925 
id>  (3).  This  subsection  gives  the  Secre- 
tary authority  to  permit  the  importation 
of  certain  types  of  firearms  or  ammuni- 
tion, and  then  it  lists  the  specific  types 
that  he  can  permit  to  be  imported. 

Subsection  (3)  allows  the  importation 
of  those  firearms  not  coming  within  the 
purview  of  section  5848<1)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  which  are  suitable 
lor  sporting  purposes,  and  includes  as  al- 
lowable, surplus  military  shotguns  and 
rifies. 

In  other  words  the  Secretary,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  committee  bill,  is 
permitted  to  authorize  the  importation 
of  surplus  military  long  guns. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  a  central  pur- 
pose of  the  committee  bill  is  to  prohibit 
the  mail-order  purchase  of  long  guns, 
so  it  seems  to  me  we  should  prohibit  the 
importation  of  long  guns. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  imposes  needed 
curbs  on  firearms  Imports— but  it  does 
not  go  far  enough.  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  exception  of  rifle.s  and  shotguns 
from  the  vast  stock  of  foreign  military 
surplus  weapons. 

My  amendment  to  the  firearms  control 
measure  now  before  us  would  end  the 
flow  of  foreign  military  .surplus  guns 
into  the  United  States.  This  amendment 
would  cut  off  a  major  source  of  weapons 
available  to  criminals. 

Statistics  on  weapons  import  are  stag- 
trerlng.  Prom  Januar>'  through  May  of 
this  year  alone,  a  half-million  rifles, 
•■shotguns  and  pistols  were  imported  into 
tills  country.  The  dollar  value  of  these 
Imported  weapons,  in  addition  to  over- 
Mnder  combinations,  revolvers,  flareguns, 
liarpoon  guns,  pun  barrels  and  parts 
amounted  to  $12.9  million. 


In  May  alone,  78,000  pistols  and  re- 
volvers were  Imported,  valued  at  over 
$1  million.  For  the  5-month  period  292.- 
000  handguns  came  in  legally,  worth 
$3.98  million.  The  flow  of  these  foreign 
made  handguns  is  effectively  curbed  by 
the  committee  bill.  But  the  bill  would 
allow  foreign  military  rifles  and  shotguns 
into  the  counti-j'.  In  May,  a  large  portion 
of  the  32,112  foreign  long  guns  imported 
fell  into  the  categor5'  of  foreign  militaiy 
surplus.  Long  gun  imports  during  the 
month  of  May  alone  were  worth  $388,000. 
I  do  not  have  to  remind  any  Member 
of  this  body  that  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy was  killed  with  a  $14  Italian  mili- 
tary rifle.  H.R.  17735  would  effectively 
prevent  the  mail-order  of  such  a  gun. 
Why  should  we  not  take  the  further  step 
of  preventing  its  importation? 

The  people  of  this  country  can  ill  af- 
ford the  arsenal  which  is  legally  flowing 
across  our  borders.  Without  stiff  Import 
controls  that  are  strictly  enforced, 
weaiJons  which  are  even  now  illegal  to 
import  will  continue  to  trickle  In. 

Just  last  week,  iioUce  officials  in  my 
district  discovered  an  operable  .30-calI- 
ber  machlnegun  and  the  housing  of  a  .50- 
callber  machlnegun  in  a  deserted  cabin. 
Both  guns  had  been  made  in  Japan.  Only 
a  few  parts  would  have  been  needed  to 
convert  the  .50-calIber  housing  into  a 
lethal  automatic  weapon.  The  fact  that 
such  weapons  are  at  large  in  this  coun- 
ti-y  is  reprehensible.  Only  by  tight  en- 
forcement of  effective  Import  controls, 
such  as  those  proposed  In  this  bill  and 
In  my  amendment,  can  we  liope  to  halt 
the  Influx  of  guns  which  have  obvious 
suitability  for  crime.  These  machineguns, 
like  foreign  surplus  military  weapons, 
can  have  no  legitimate  purpose  recrea- 
tional or  otherwise.  If  our  laws  prohibit 
the  Import  of  machineguns  because  of 
their  obvious  criminal  potential,  then 
foreign  surplus  long  guns  should  be  sub- 
jected to  similar  curbs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  implore  our  colleagues 
to  recognize  the  .seriousness  of  this  loop- 
hole in  the  committee  bill,  and  to  .support 
my  amendment  to  close  this  loophole. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  We  have  discussed  this 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  the  Com- 
mittee Is  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CXiAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Horton]. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
really  quite  simple.  It  does  mandatorily 
what  the  Secretary  is  permitted  to  do 
under  existing  law. 

Under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  as 
amended,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretarj'  of  the  Treasury  now  regulate 
in  their  entirety,  issue  permits  for  the 
Importation  of.  exclude  the  importation 
of,  foreign  military  weapons  brought  In 
as  military  surplus.  They  have,  under  ex- 
isting law.  the  broadest  possible  discre- 
tion to  permit  the  Importation  of  or  to 
deny  the  importation  of  such  surplus 
military  weapons. 


They  have  also  something  else.  They 
have  the  power  to  determine  who  shall 
so  do.  They  also  have  the  power  to  deter- 
mine under  what  circumstances  an  indi- 
vidual may  import  military  surplus  hard- 
ware. 

In  other  words,  the  Secretary  now  has 
the  broadest  possible  control.  He  may.  if 
he  so  chooses,  exclude  in  its  entirety  the 
importation  of  all  weapons  of  this  kind. 
He  may  exclude  a  particular  batch.  He 
may  exclude  a  particular  weapon  or  a 
particular  class  or  category  of  weapon. 

This  bill  says  that  no  longer  may  mili- 
tary surplus  handguns  be  Imported,  but 
it  does  not  change  this  broad  dlscretlon- 
ar>'  ixjwer  to  exclude  Individual  weap- 
ons, particular  weapons  or  classes  of 
weapons,  or  particular  shipments,  or  the 
importation  by  certain  classes  of  persons 
or  by  certain  Individuals. 

The  Secretary  now  has  the  broadest 
imaginable  authority  to  control  this.  If 
we  have  already  vested  in  the  Secretary 
this  broad  authority  and  if  he  has  the 
capability  of  using  it  well — I  am  not  cer- 
tain he  does — then  let  us  permit  him  to 
use  his  authority.  Let  us  permit  him  to 
carry  out  the  responsibility  he  has  under 
existing  law. 

Let  us  look  at  the  kinds  of  weapons 
Involved.  Many  of  these  are  wea{>ons  of 
very  high  quality.  Many  of  these  are 
avidly  sought  by  collectors.  Many  of 
these  are  used  by  persons  with  low  In- 
comes to  build  themselves  the  only  himt- 
Ing  rifle  they  might  have.  Many  of  these 
are  weapons  of  particular  value  for  re- 
building. Many  are  used  by  American 
gimsmiths  to  build  weapons  of  great 
value,  of  great  beauty,  and  of  great  util- 
ity to  large  numbers  of  people. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  My  distinguished  friend 
is  saying,  and  saying  well,  the  matter  is 
completely  covered  by  existing  law.  It  Is 
being  adequately  enforced,  and  there  Is 
no  justification  whatever  for  this  com- 
plete prohibition  which  is  proposed 
under  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  do  we  stand?  The 
amendment  says  that  one  Secretary 
must  do  one  thing,  and,  without  having 
touched  the  basic  law,  apparently  man- 
dates another  Secretary. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Wliat  this  amendment 
says  is  that  we  are  not  goin'-r  to  trust 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  control  the 
importation  of  these  weapons,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretarj'  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Attorney  General.  It 
says  Instead  that  we  will  prohibit,  with- 
out hearing  or  committee  proceedings, 
the  importation  of  militaiy  surplus 
weapons,  now  allowed  Into  this  country 
only  under  permit  and  rield  control. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

I  rise  In  support  of  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Horton]. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that 
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the  gentleman  from  Michigan  and  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  neither  of 
whose  motives  I  question,  are  so  com- 
pletely confident  of  their  assertion  that 
the  existing  law  will  give  us  all  of  the 
protection  which  the  members  of  the 
Committee  say  it  will  not;  and  which  the 
distinguished  Members  of  the  House 
who  have  studied  this  question  say  It  will 
not.  Incidentally,  the  members  of  the 
Committee  have  no  formal  association 
with  the  National  Rifle  Association,  as 
does  the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  If. 
in  fact,  those  safeguards  exist,  it  would 
occur  to  me  that  the  arguments  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  are  redun- 
dant. If  they  exist,  perhaps  we  should 
duplicate  them. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    THOMPSON    of  J^ew    Jersey.    I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

Mr.  YATES.  As  a  mat^r  of  fact,  I  had 
occasion  a  few  weeks  aJo  te  checlc  into 
this  maUer  and  ofTere^T  aiWamendment 
on  the  floor  of  the  Ho^se  which  sought 
to  restrict  the  Impor 
military  surplus.  I  che 
ternal  Revenue  Servlc 
which  Is  the  agency  of 
partment  controlling  th 
told  by  the  Internal  Rev 
they  are  not  certain  th 
the  ri^^ht  to  prevent  th 
such  weapons  and  they 
through  regulation.  Thfly  are  not  sure 
they  have  that  right  unc<er  the  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  I^iew  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  is  quite  correct.  Also,  some 
thing  which  is  Implicit  1: 
cusslon  and  which,  of 
the  possession  or  the  kn 
us,  are  the  activities  of  t 
supply    agency    in    Alexindria,    Va. 
cannot  tell,  because  weTare  not  In 


Ulon   of   foreign 
ied  with  the  In- 
at   that   time, 
le  Treasury  De- 
flow,  and  I  was 
lue  Service  that 
^t  they  do  have 
importation  of 
eek  to  do  it  now 


ere  It  goes  and 
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this  whole  dls- 
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possession  of  certain  classified  Informa- 
tion from  the  CIA  or  ptherwise.  as  to 
what  exists  there  and  w 
to  whom  and  at  what  p 
returns.  I  know,  having 
during  congressional  ses; 
ber  of  years,  that  there 
anxiety  and  a  real  one 
ence  of  any  number  o 
handgrenades  which  iare  extremely 
volatile.  It  is  a  fact  that  one  can  now 
purchase  anything  fromjla  hand  gun  to 
a  howitzer  in  Alexandria;!  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  ecstati*^  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  beautiful  weapttns.  I  am  not 
against  beautiful  weapons  or  people  own- 
ing them,  but  I  think  tljiey  ou-jht  to  be 
plugged  or  else  there  shtould  be  no  am- 
munition for  them.  The  fcct  that  you  do 
not  have  a  bullet  to  putji  in  the  weapon 
with  which  to  take  a  Ufa.  whether  it  be 
of  an  animal  or  a  human]  being,  does  not 
diminish  in  the  slightest  the  exquisite 
handwork  of  the  weajxwi.  I  am  all  for 
beautiful  weapons.  I  simply  want  to 
know  who  has  them  and  to  keep  them  out 
of  the  hands  of  manl$cs.  Legitimate 
hunters  need  have  no  feat  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  NJew  Jersey.  Yes. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TENZER.  There  ^\as  recently  a 
handgrenade  Installed  in  an  automobile 
of  the  county  executive  lit  Nassau  Coun- 


ty. This  was  attached  to  the  heater. 
When  the  car  would  start  up  and  the 
heat  would  go  on  and  he  switched  it  off, 
that  handgrenade  would  have  gone  off. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Of 
course,  nobody  described  a  handgrenade 
as  being  beautiful,  but  in  the  case  you 
describe  it  was  horrible.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  says  that  some  guns  are 
beautiful,  and  I  concede  that  they  are. 
But  they  are  also  dangerous.  This  is  per- 
fectly reasonable  legislation.  Despite  all 
of  the  sportsmen  and  the  National  Rifle 
Association  and  its  directors,  of  which 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  Repre- 
sentative DiNGELL  Is  one,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  that  this  is  an  absolutely  essen- 
tial amendment  and  should  be  enacted. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TENZER.  A  handgrenade  is  not 
used  for  hunting. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Not 
usually,  of  course,  but  for  hunting  Mr. 
Nickerson  In  this  case,  I  assume. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments  and  also 
point  out  to  the  membership  that  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  was  to  re- 
move the  permission  given  to  the  Secre- 
tary by  the  committee  bill  specifically  to 
permit  importation  in  the  case  of  sur- 
plus military  firearms,  being  rifles  and 
shotguns. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  quite  cor- 
rect. We  have  discussed  his  amendment 
at  length  and  I  am  in  his  debt  for  the 
great  amount  of  work  which  he  has  put 
into  it.  The  gentleman's  amendment  will 
in  no  circumstance  deprive  a  legitimate 
person  ownership  of  a  gun. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  think  it  is  a  very  Im- 
portant amendment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  do, 
too,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  some  statis- 
tics from  these  proponents  of  these  great, 
gorgeous  gim  lovers — I  would  like  to 
hear  some  statistics  as  to  what  goes  on 
In  Alexandria,  Va.,  on  Dock  Street  where 
they  have  thousands  and  thousands  of 
weapons  in  storage.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Horton]  will  insert  in  the  Record 
-Statistics  whlcli  we  have  discussed  for 
some  time.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr   Horton]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Horton)  there 
were — ayes  43,  noes  43. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordei-ed.  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Horton 
and  Mr.  Dingell. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  65, 
noes  62. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OKPERED   BY    MR.    DOWDT 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dowdy:  On 
page  12.  line  3,  between  the  word  "State" 
and  the  colon,  insert,  "except  for  temporary 
use  for  sporting  purposes"; 

On  page  12,  Une  23.  after  the  word  "de- 
liver", insert  "except  for  temporary  use  lor 
sporting  purposes"; 

On  page  14.  line  1.  after  the  word  "am- 
munition", insert  "except  for  temporary  use 
for  sporting  purposes"; 

On  page  14.  line  16,  after  the  word  "fire- 
arm". Insert  "except  for  temporary  use  for 
sporting  purposes"; 

On  p.ige  15.  line  8,  after  the  word  "am- 
munition", insert  "except  for  temporary  use 
for  sporting  purposes";  and 

On  page  20,  after  Une  8,  add  a  new  sub- 
section : 

"(m)  The  phrase  'temporary  use  for  sport- 
ing purposes'  as  used  in  this  section  mean.s 
the  temporary  use  or  possession  of  a  firearm 
or  ammunition  while  engaged  in.  going  to,  or 
returning  from  a  legal  hunting,  trap  shoot- 
ing or  other  sporting  ;vctivlty  Involving  tlif? 
use  of  firearms  or  ammunition  or  both." 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  prefacing 
my  remarks  on  this  amendment,  I  have 
heard  the  proponents  of  this  antigun  bill 
that  it  Is  not  their  Intention  to  bar  iv 
hunter  or  sportsman  to  carry  his  gun.s 
and  ammunition  to  another  State  for 
use  in  his  sports  activities;  but  when  : 
tendered  this  amendment  In  committee. 
I  do  not  recall  any  .such  disclaimer: 
there,  the  argument  was  made  that  thi.'^ 
exception  should  not  be  Incorporated,  be- 
cause it  would   "weaken"  the  bill. 

But  that  is  all  beside  the  point.  There 
are  definite  rules  which  the  courts  fol- 
low in  the  construction  and  interpre- 
tation of  a  legislative  enactment.  The 
rule  that  Is  Important  here  is  that  the 
Court.  In  construing  a  statute,  will  con- 
fine its  consideration  to  the  four  corners 
of  the  statute,  and  if  the  words  are  clear, 
no  ambiguity,  the  Court  will  assume  that 
the  legislature  or  the  Congress  meant 
what  it  said  in  enacting  the  statute.  The 
Court  will  not  reach  for  the  intent  of  th 
legislature  or  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
that  enacted  a  statute  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, on  the  assumption,  whether 
justified  or  not,  that  the  legislators  had 
the  intelligence  to  know  what  they  were 
doing,  and  to  enact  what  they  intended. 

In  this  bill,  the  words  are  clear;  therr 
is  no  ambiguity  to  cause  a  Court  to  Iook 
to  the  intent  of  Con.^jress  In  construin-' 
its  effect.  There  is  no  exception  for  the 
hunter  or  sportsman.  The  words  are  very 
plain,  and  not  subject  to  construction, 
from  outside  its  four  corners.  The  words 
of  the  bill,  as  written,  may  be  construed 
to  prohibit  the  transfer  or  delivery  of  :. 
firearm  between  hunting  or  shootim; 
companions  who  happen  to  reside  In  dif- 
ferent States,  and  this  even  though  the 
use  of  the  weapon  were  confined  to  a 
brief  period  of  time  when  the  firearm  or 
ammunition  might  be  in  full  view  of  the 
owner  at  all  times. 

This  is  an  obvious  fault  in  the  wording' 
of  the  law,  which  must  be  corrected 
wherever  the  transfer  or  delivery  of  fire- 
arms and  ammunition  are  prohibited  in 
the  language  of  the  bill.  In  passing  far- 
reaching  legislation,  as  this  is,  great  cau- 
tion must  be  exercised  to  avoid  legislative 
overkill,  that  will  result  in  making  tech- 
nical lawbreakers  of  good  citizens. 

Under  the  bill,  as  written,  the  lav.' 
would  prohibit  the  type  of  game  him;^ 
wherein  a  part  of  the  guide's  business  is 
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to  supply  hunting  rifles  or  shotguns  and 
ammunition  to  his  out-of-State  cus- 
tomers. Tliis  prohibition  appears  in  the 
paragraph  beginning  on  line  21,  of  page 
12  of  the  bill. 

Apparently  this  would  also  prohibit  the 
operation  of  shooting  galleries  enjoyed 
by  out-of-state  visitors.  Even  charitable 
"turkey  shoots"  could  run  afoul  of  this 
law,  if  the  patronage  of  out-of-State  visi- 
tors were  involved. 

My  amendment  should  be  adopted,  and 
certainly  it  would  In  nowise  weaken  the 
bill,  but  would  only  make  clear  what  has 
been  stated  during  this  debate  to  be  the 
intent  of  Congress. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  offered  a  good 
amendment  and  I  rise  in  support  of  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  vote  against  the 
firearms  control  bill  which  is  before  us, 
and  I  believe  it  should  be  recommitted 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj-. 

While  recognizing  the  merits  of  legis- 
lation to  ban  mall-order  sale  of  fire- 
arms— an  area  over  which  there  can  be 
no  doubt  about  Federal  jurisdiction — I 
believe  this  bill  goes  well  beyond  that 
area. 

The  bill  asserts  Federal  jurisdiction  In 
several  fields  which  I  personally  believe 
should  remain  in  State  or  local  hands. 

The  bill  undoubtedly  opens  the  door  to 
Federal  licensing  and  registration. 

While  its  principal  sponsors  state  they 
do  not  intend  to  use  the  bill  as  a  vehicle 
to  secure  Federal  licensing  provisions, 
the  passage  of  the  measure  in  its  present 
form  will  undoubtedly  increase  the  like- 
lihood of  enactment  of  such  a  licensing 
bill — which  could  easily  be  the  product 
of  a  Senate-House  conference. 

I  am  completely  opposed  to  Federal 
controls  in  the  field  of  firearms  licensing 
and  registration. 

I  regret  that  no  hearings  were  held  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee  on  H.R.  17735 
prior  to  its  approval  by  the  committee 
less  than  2  weeks  after  its  introduction. 

This  is  a  subject  on  which  millions  of 
Americans  feel  strongly,  and  on  which 
careful  hearings  should  precede  any 
committee's  action. 

I  hope  the  bill  will  be  recommitted  to 
permit  such  hearings  in  advance  of  any 
further  consideration  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  within  the  time  that 
we  have  had  to  look  at  this  amendment, 
I  must  say  it  appears  to  destroy  much  of 
the  bill.  It  looks  as  if  it  repeals  all  of  the 
bin  except  the  prohibition  of  mall  orders, 
purchase  a  weapon  over  the  counter  if  he 
indicates  that  it  is  for  a  legitimate  sport- 
ing purpose. 

That  clearly  and  effectively  would  re- 
peal the  restrictions  as  to  minors.  It 
would  repeal  the  restrictions  on  one  go- 
ing outside  of  his  State  to  purchase  a 
weapon  because  all  he  has  to  tell  the 
dealer  is  that  he  Is  buying  it  for  a  legit- 
imate purpose. 

Clearly  this  would  take  away  from 
the  States  any  meaningful  ability  to 
regulate  the  ownership  or  transfer  of 
weapons. 


A  vote  In  support  of  this  amendment 
is  merely  a  vote  to  do  away  with  the 
major  pwrtlons  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  amendment  seems 
to  imply  that  if  a  man  or  If  a  minor 
wants  to  purchase  a  gun,  he  would  sim- 
ply say  to  the  dealer,  I  am  going  to 
use  this  for  temporary  or  sporting  pur- 
poses. 

How  could  a  dealer  prove  otherwise? 
What  evidence  would  one  have  to  show 
that  he  is  going  to  use  it  for  temporary 
and/or  sporting  purposes? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  The  gentleman  is  com- 
pletely correct. 

The  whole  philosophy  of  this  bill  is 
that  there  is  going  to  be  some  regula- 
tion based  on  the  conduct  of  the  licen- 
see^— the  dealer. 

We  all  know  that  you  cannot  just  by 
looking  at  a  person  tell  whether  he  Is  go- 
ing to  use  his  gun  to  shoot  ducks  or  to 
shoot  people.  But  there  are  certain  kinds 
of  people  who  ought  to  be  prevented  from 
buying  gims,  and  you  are  placing  some 
ability  on  the  part  of  the  dealer  and  some 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  dealer  to 
make  the  decision  as  whether  a  prospec- 
tive buyer  falls  within  the  prohibited 
categories. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Is  it  not  true  al.so  that 
any  youth  under  the  age  of  18 — youth  of 
maybe  13  or  14  or  16  years  of  age  could 
get  a  gun  if  he  says  he  is  going  to  u.se  it 
for  temporary  or  sporting  purposes? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Under  the  proposed 
amendment,  a  4-year-old  boy  could  say 
he  was  going  hunting  and  the  dealer 
would  be  authorized  to  sell  him  the  gun. 

Mr.  MIZE,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Was  the  accused  killer  of 
Senator  Kennedy  a  citizen  of  the  State 
of  California? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  My  Information  is  that 
he  was  not.  But  I  do  not  know  for  cer- 
tain. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Let  us  assume  that  he  was. 
He  had  no  previous  criminal  record  and 
could  he  not,  under  the  bill,  have  gone 
to  a  sporting  goods  store  in  Pasadena,  let 
us  say,  and  show  his  driver's  licen.se.  that 
he  possibly  had.  or  other  evidence  that  he 
was  a  c'.tlzen  of  California  and  of  age  and 
say  he  wanted  to  purchase  a  .22-caliber 
revolver  for  target  practice? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  will  have  to  confess 
I  do  not  know  the  local  ordinance  in  Pas- 
adena. I  do  know  the  purpose  of  this  bill, 
and  it  is  to  put  the  States  In  a  position 
to  regulate  the  ownership  and  transfer 
of  guns,  if  that  is  the  decision  that  the 
State  legislature  has  made. 

Mr.  MIZE.  But  it  would  put  the  respon- 
sibility of  deciding  whether  or  not  to  sell 
the  gtm  on  a  sporting -goods  salesman. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  This  bill  would  put  on 
the  dealer  an  obligation,  first  of  all,  to  as- 
certain the  majority  of  the  purchaser, 
and  that  seems  relatively  simple.  The 
other  thing  is  he  needs  some  evidence  of 
residence.    There    Is    no    question    that 


there  may  be  falsification  of  residence, 
but  that  residence  requirement  certainly 
diminishes  the  availability  of  weapons  to 
people  in  States  other  than  their  resi- 
dence. It  diminishes  the  probability  of 
people  circumventing  the  laws  of  their 
own  States  by  crossing  State  lines  to 
make  purchases. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Tills  young  man  might  have 
complied  with  all  the  regulations.  That 
Is,  he  was  a  citizen;  he  was  in  Ills  ma- 
jority; he  had  no  criminal  record.  Yet 
the  dealer  would  liave  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  he  did  or  did  not.  He  still  could 
have  acquired  a  revolver  legally,  and  he 
could  have  acquired  ammunition  legally. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Yes,  except,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  there  Is  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  he  was  a  resident  of  California. 
If  he  were  not  a  resident  of  California, 
the  dealer  is  obligated 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Corman 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  CORMAN.  The  point  is  that  if  the 
State  of  residence  of  Slrhan  prohibited 
his  getting  a  gun  without  a  license  or 
some  sort  of  permit,  he  would  not  be  able 
to  go  across  a  State  line  and  buy  it.  He 
could  buy  it  locally  within  his  State,  so 
far  as  this  legislation  is  concerned,  but 
that  would  be  up  to  State  law. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  oppo.sitlon  to  the  amendment. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
would  answer  a  couple  of  questions.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  it  relates  primarily 
to  t:mporary  lran.sfers  for  sporting  pur- 
poses. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman knows — and  I  would  like  the  at- 
tention of  the  Chairman  and  I  would  like 
also  to  call  the  Mfmbers'  att^entlon  to 
page  12,  which  relates  to  transfers  to 
persons  who  are  outside  the  State  of 
their  residence — I  call  the  Chairman's 
attention  to  subparagraph  5  on  page  12, 
and  ask  him  If  it  Is  not  his  understand- 
ing that  right  now  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  a  temporary*  transfer  outside  a 
person's  State  of  residence.  Assume  that 
he  is  on  a  hunt'ng  expedition  and  he 
loses  his  weapon,  or  assume  that  he 
either  wants  to  borrow  one  or  rent  one. 
Is  there  anything  under  this  bill  that 
would  prevent  such  a  temporarv-  trans- 
fer to  an  Individual  outside  the  State  of 
his  residence? 

Mr.  CELLER.  There  is  not, 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Is  that  because  the 
language  on  page  12  relates  entirely  to 
a  transfer  of  title,  each  of  the  words  re- 
lates to  a  transfer  of  title  but  not  to  a 
rental  or  a  bailment  situation  or  a  tem- 
porary' transfer? 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  The  bill  does  not  say 
that.  It  says,  "to  transfer,  sell,  trade, 
give,  transport,  or  deliver."  It  does  not 
.say  anything  about  whether  It  Is  t-empo- 
rary  or  permanent. 
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Mr.  RAILSBACK.  It  J  is  my  under- 
standing tliat  in  the  lai  guage  just  re- 
ferred to.  every  single  om 
relates  to  an  actual  trans  fer  of  title,  and 
this  would  include  delive  y.  It  would  in- 
clude "transfer,  sell,  tra  le, 
port,  or  deliver,"  but  this 
vent  and  it  is  my  underj  ;anding  that  it 
is  our  intention  that  it  w<  aid  not  include 
any  kind  of  temporary  I  -ansfer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
man  from  California  IM)    CormanI. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Cha  rman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  It  is  th( 
the  committee,  and  it  is 


clear  intent  of 
the  purpose  of 


this  bill  to  prevent  peo  le   from   going 


ence  to  acquire 
;  into  the  State. 


outside  their  State  of  resl( 

a  weapon  and  bring  It  bac 

The  gentleman's  amendm  ;nt  would  com 

pletely  destroy  that  purpc  >e. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  oi  the  committee 
to  stop  a  temporary  use  f  a  weapon  by 
a  hunter  at  the  site  of  tl:  ;  game  outside 


his  own  State,  but  we 
going  out*nd  purchasing 
wise  acquiring  title  to  it  a 
trol  of  it  and  bringing  i 


State,  because  that  wo  ild  completely 
frustrate  the  ability  of  th  Statn  to  regu- 
late the  transfer  or  owrprship  of  guns 
within  their  own  States. 

Mr.    RAILSBACK.    Mil    Chairman,    I 
yield  now  to  the  gentlem  in  from  Texas. 

Mr   DOWDY.  Mr.  Cha  rman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  will  say 
tent  of  the  committee 
amendment  proposes  to  ( 
harm  in  adopting  it,  bee 


give,  trans- 
would  not  pre- 


to  the  gentle- 


0  proiilblt  his 

1  gim  or  other- 
id  getting  con- 
back  Into  the 


If  it  is  the  In- 

do  what  my 

o,  I  can  see  no 

use  it  is  doing 


what  they  sav  is  the  intei  t  anyway 


Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr. 


understand  the  gentlema:  .'s  amendment. 


It  goes  one  further  step 
other  words,  the  gentlem 
primarily  about  temco 
and  we  say  they  are  n 
reason  of  this  bill:  but 
goes  one  stop  further,  ai 
paee  14.  for  transfers  of  1 
munition  to  individuals 
under  age. 

I  would  guess  that  is  thi  one  thing  the 
committee  would  not  wan 
aside  from  that,  it  seems 
affecting  the  purpose  of 


than  that.  In 
n  is  concerned 
ary  transfers, 
t  hindered  by 
:he  gentleman 
d  provides,  on 
rearms  or  am- 

who    m.ay    be 


to  permit  the  temporary  t  ansfer,  for  in- 


stance, if  somebody  loses 
side  h's  State,  it  is  not  my 


and.    from    what    the    g(  ntleman    from 


ot  our  intent, 
revent  tempo- 
question  is  on 


and  on  a  di- 
DowDY^  tliere 


California  said,  that  is 
and  we  do  not  intend  to 
rary  transfers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
the  amendment  offered  bjlthe  gentleman 
from  Texas  FMr.  Dowdy! 

The  question  was  takei 
vision  'demanded  by  Mr. 
were — ayes  25,  noes  49 

So  the  amendment  wa|  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY      VIR.     HCNGATE 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Cl^irman,  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follcAi's: 

Amendment  offered  by  \ 
page  20.  line  18.  Insert  bi 
"Provided,  however.  That  t 
not  apply  to  one  who  hanc 
tlon  for  his  owr  firearms,  or 
or  cu.«»«om  loads  the  same,  alid  who  does  not 
hand  load,  reload,  or  custoyi  load  ammuni- 
tion for  others 


'hairman,  as  I 


to  accept.  But 
o  me  as  far  as 
he  gentleman. 


a  weapon  out- 
mderstanding. 


HtJNCATE :  On 
ore    the   colon  : 

lis  section  shall 
load.s  ammunl- 

eloads  the  same. 


Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve the  amendment  Is  self-explana- 
tory. It  simply  endeavors  to  provide  that 
a  person  who — as  many  sportsmen  and 
people  who  follow  shooting  as  a  hobby 
like  to  do — wants  to  hand  load  his  own 
ammunition,  witli  a  certain  type  of  load, 
or  reload,  or  reload  as  a  practice,  or 
make  a  custom  load,  that  person  would 
not  have  to  be  licensed  £is  a  manufac- 
turer or  destructive  devices  dealer  or 
dealer  or  handler  if  he  restricted  him- 
self to  doing  this  just  for  himself  and 
not  for  others. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  the  gentleman's  amendment  Is  a 
sensible  one.  I  know  it  covers  a  need 
that  exists  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
where  reloading  and  hand  loading  are  a 
very  common  practice.  This  is  the  case 
in  my  own  State,  and  I  am  sure  it  Is 
so  In  many  other  States.  I  hope  the  com- 
mittee will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  support. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  language  of  tlie  bill  itself 
already  is  plain  and  that  such  opera- 
tions as  those  defined  in  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  not  be  covered  by  the 
reach  of  the  bill.  Yet,  in  order  to  make 
abundantly  clear  what  Is  already  cer- 
tain. I  support  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

I  do  not  speak  for  anyone  else  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  but  I  understand  other 
members  of  the  committee  are  in  sub- 
stantial accord. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's support.  Wlien  the  gentleman 
speaks  his  opinion,  I  listen. 

Mr  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
man for  the  presentation  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  believe  it  Is  highly  desirable  to 
permit  those  who  engage  in  the  shootlns 
sports  to  engage  in  hand  loading  and 
cust.tm  loading,  and  to  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so  without  Inconvenience. 

As  the  gentleman  knows.  It  is  a  matter 
of  economy  for  many  people  who  would 
not  be  able  to  engage  in  sport  shooting 
unless  they  are  able  to  hand  load. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  should  like  to  as.soci- 
ate  myself  with  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  and  I  commend  him  for  his 
effort.  I  do  not  know  how  many  people 
this  would  affect,  but  In  the  opinion  of 
some  of  us,  with  a  bill  this  bad.  If  It  will 
help  only  a  few  It  will  help  some.  If  it 
helps  a  little  bit  It  Is  a  contribution. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's support. 


Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  So  far  as  our  side  Is  con- 
cerned, we  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUNGATE  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  believe  ii  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  will  look  at  the  re- 
port, on  page  11  he  will  find  the  follow- 
ing under  the  definition  of  the  term 
"manufacturer": 

Accordingly,  .i  peraon  who  m.ikes  flrearms 
or  ammunition  for  his  own  use.  such  as  an 
ammunition  reloader.  or  only  occasionally 
m;ikcs  and  sells  a  firearm  would  not  be  a 
manufacturer. 

So  I  do  not  know  what  the  amendment 
adds  to  the  bill.  I  do  not  believe  it  adds 
anything.  So  far  as  I  am  personally  con- 
cerned, I  would  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  reason  I  do 
move  to  strike  is  that  here  is  a  case  of 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
with  all  sorts  of  amendments  being 
offered.  The  committee  members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  .say  they  will  accept  this 
amendment. 

The  question  comes  to  my  mind:  Why 
was  this  not  put  in  the  bill  in  the  com- 
mittee? This  is  a  que.stion  which  come.s 
to  my  mind  on  a  great  many  of  these 
matters.  It  .seems  to  me  very  clear  that 
this  bill  has  not  been  adequately  studied 
by  the  committee,  and  this  is  further 
proof. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minne.sota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  believe  it  is  Im- 
portant to  note  in  connection  with  the 
gcntleMian's  comment  that  the  bill  cur- 
rently under  debate  was  Introduced  some 
time  during  the  afternoon  of  Monday. 
June  10.  Copies  of  the  bill  were  available 
to  members  of  the  Judiciarj'  Committee 
for  the  first  time  on  the  morning  of  Tues- 
day. June  11.  A  meeting  of  the  Judiciary- 
Committee  was  held  .starting  at  10  a.m. 
on  that  day.  Members  were  asked  to  vote 
the  bill  up  or  down  without  any  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  at  all,  without  any 
hearings,  and  without  even  an  opportu- 
nity for  members  to  have  the  bill  read. 

That  effort  lo.st  on  a  tie  vote  brcause 
many  of  us  who  favor  generally  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill  felt  It  very  Important  to 
give  at  least  some  consideration  to  the 
normal  legislative  procedure. 

So  we  were  given  9  days,  or  until  June 
20,  and  on  June  20  without  the  benefit, 
again,  of  any  hearings,  but  with  the 
opporiunity  to  carefully  consider  all  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  another  Judiciary 
Committee  meeting  was  held,  at  which 
time  the  bill  was  approved. 

It  was  because  of  the  denial  of  proper 
legislative  consideration,  including  hear- 
ings, that  we  have  the  problems  the  gen- 
tleman referred  to  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  today. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota.  It  Is  becoming  clearer 
and  clearer  that  this  Is  the  way,  I  regret 
to  say.  the  House  this  year  under  the 
Democratic  leadership  has  been  bring- 
ing matters  to  the  floor  which  have  not 
had  adequate  study  in  the  committee. 

Here  we  are  writing  laws  that  are  go- 
ing to  affect  the  lives  of  many  people.  I 
am  not  arguing  pro  or  con  on  this  bill; 
I  merely  .say  that  this  is  a  poor  way  to 
legislate.  Fiaiikly,  I  believe  that  the 
committee  should  have  taken  the  time 
to  do  Its  homework  in  this  area,  and 
then  come  before  the  House  with  a  proper 
study,  .so  that  those  of  us  who  are  not 
on  the  committee  could  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  ba5e  our  judgment  at  least  on 
a  little  bit  of  .study. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ml&sourl  first  of  all 
that  this  amendment  does  absolutely 
nothing.  It  does  not  change  the  intent 
or  the  effect  of  this  bill  at  all.  I  a.ssume 
that  is  the  reason  why  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committe  are  not  making  a 
great  flght  about  It  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Then,  for  heaven's  sake, 
do  not  put  It  on.  This  Is  no  way  to  clut- 
ter up  legislation,  and  the  gentleman 
knows  this. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
.strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  tell  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  he  has  not  even  been  in 
the  Chamber  to  listen  to  the  debate, 
which  indicates  his  Interest  in  this 
legislation. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  refuse  to  yield. 

Beyond  that  I  will  .say  that  this  bill 
was  voted  out  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee by  a  vote  of  29  to  6.  The  bill  was  con- 
sidered in  the  .subcommittee  any  number 
of  days.  We  had  an  ad  hoc  committee 
studying  and  considering  the  bill  in 
detail.  We  met  in  executive  session  some 
15  or  16  times.  The  bill  was  considered 
most  minutely  both  by  the  subcommittee 
and  by  the  full  committee.  It  is  rather 
idle  and  very  unfortunate  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  comes  into  this 
Chamber  at  this  late  hour  and  .subjects 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary'  to  this  kind  of  criticism.  I 
think  it  is  unfair,  and  I  think  when  the 
gentleman  revises  his  remarks  he  should 
make  .some  changes  in  them. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  did 
not  see  fit  to  yield.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  have  been  here,  and  I 
was  certainly  here  all  of  Friday.  There 
have  been  moments  when  I  have  been  off 
the  floor. 

I  have  also  read  the  committee  report 
and  tried  to  find  what  little  hearings 
they  had.  Yes.  I  am  critical  of  the  Com- 


mittee on  the  Judiclai-y  and  the  chair- 
man In  this  instance.  The  record  is  there 
for  anyone  to  look  at. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  will  be  happy  to  in 
ju.st  a  moment.  I  would  like  to  associ- 
ate my.self  with  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  and  make  the 
further  point  that  the  chairman's  re- 
fusal to  yield,  it  .seems  to  me.  was  un- 
fortunate, and  is  not  the  way  that  we  will 
get  thoughtful  dLscusslon  and  dialog  In 
this  Chamber.  Too  often  debate  in  this 
Chamber  is  not  debate  at  all,  but  rather 
a  .string  of  unrelated  speeches.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  yielding  for  a  response 
when  an  Individual  asks  someone  to  yield 
in  an  instance  like  this,  is  the  best  way 
to  get  to  the  facts  of  a  situation.  I  regret 
that  the  chairman  was  unwilling  to  yield 
to  that  I  Member  .so  that  he  could  com- 
ment on  thp  allegation  made. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Especially  after  referring 
to  him  per,"onally. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  .gentleman  from 
Mis.souii  I  Mr.  ClirtisI  has  been  liere 
most  of  this  afternoon.  I  have  person- 
ai'v  seen  liim  here. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  might  add  that  I 
have  been  sitting  next  to  him  much  of 
the  afternoon  and  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  .since  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  fiom  Missouri  I  Mr.  CurtisI 
has  been  mentioned.  I  think  that  I  should 
say  I  \\\i:\\  every  Member  of  this  body 
iiad  been  as  faithful  in  his  attendance 
as  the  gentleman  from  Missouri.  If  so, 
we  would  have  much  more  representa- 
tive voting  in  this  Chamber  than  is  often 
the  case  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
I  want  to  command  the  centlcman  for 
his  consistent  presence  In  this  Chamber 
when  the  business  of  the  House  is  being 
tran.sacted,  as  well  as  for  the  valuable 
contributions  he  often  makes  duting  the 
course  of  debate.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  IMr.  Curtis!  is  a  credit  to  the 
House  and  to  the  people  of  his  State.  I 
have  never  known  a  more  responsible 
legislator.  It  is  a  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  in  the  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  I  Mr.  HunoateI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.  SIKFS 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sikes:  On  page 
2*.  line  13.  immediately  after  "(a)"  Insert 
the  following:   '( 1 1". 

On  page  28.  after  line  18.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  Nothing  contained  in  this  chapter 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  shipments  of 
firearms  and  ammunition  to  institutions,  or. 
ganizations,  or  persons  to  whom  such  fire- 
arms and  ammunition  may  be  lawfully  de- 
livered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  nor 
to  prevent  the  transportation  of  such  fire- 
arms and  ammunition  so  delivered  by  their 


lawful  posses,sors  while  they  are  engaged  in 
militiiry   training   or    in   competitions." 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  lan- 
guage which  I  proijose  is  part  of  the 
existing  Federal  Fiiearms  Act.  It  would 
restore  the  exception  to  the  prohibition 
which  H.R.  1773.'),  as  amended,  would 
place  on  interstate  fireaims  shipments 
made  under  the  progiam  for  the  Na- 
tional Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle 
Practice. 

The  reason  for  the  amendment  is 
clear.  ITie  language  of  the  bill  now  be- 
fore you  would  require  that  all  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  National  Board  for  the 
Piomotion  of  Rifle  Piactice  t>e  conducted 
thiough  licensed  dealers.  This  is  an  un- 
necessai-y,  a  costly,  and  a  time-consum- 
ing procedure.  The  only  effect  would  be 
to  further  limit,  discourage,  and  dis- 
credit the  work  of  a  reputable  agency 
of  Government.  The  National  Board  for 
the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice  is  a  lec- 
ognlzed  Federal  agency  of  long  stand- 
ing and  it  is  fully  capable  of  continuing 
to  accept  and  discharge  the  responsi- 
bility for  pi-operly  screening  and  super- 
vising the  activities  which  are  carried 
on  through  Its  program. 

The  good  \\ork  of  the  National  Board 
for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice  In 
.suppoiting  maiksmanship  clubs  is  na- 
tionally recogniztd.  Because  of  .lie  cur- 
rent stress  on  economy,  the  present  pi'o- 
giam  will  be  limited  to  junior  clubs,  jim- 
lor  divisions  of  seni.ir  clubs,  and  under- 
graduate college  clubs.  The  .stated  pur- 
pose is  to  better  assist  those  groups  to 
learn  marksmanship  and  proper  weap- 
ons handling  who  most  likely  will  be 
called  into  the  .service  of  their  coimti^y. 
Tiierc  is  a  recognized  need  for  sound 
basic  training  In  marksmanship.  It  Is 
im!X)rtant  Irom  the  standpoint  of  safety, 
important  fiom  the  .standpoint  of  proper 
utilization  of  weapons.  Important  from 
the  standpoint  of  .self -protection,  impor- 
tant to  the  .spori5.man,  and  important  to 
the  man  who  will  soon  be  wearing  a  uni- 
form. 

The  activities  of  the  National  Board 
for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice  are 
.soundly  ba.sed  and  they  have  contrib- 
uted inuch.  To  de.-^troy  this  program 
willy-nilly  withcut  reason  or  healings  by 
omifslon,  deliberate  or  other\vise,  of  the 
language  which  I  recommend  Is  inex- 
cu.=-ab!e. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
str  ke  the  la.st  word. 

Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  th's  is  a  verv-  important 
amcndmfnt  and  the  .sole  b?n?riciary  of 
this  amendment  would  be  the  members 
of  the  National  Rifle  Association  which 
laid  a  tremendous  barrage  of  propaganda 
a.gainst  this  bill. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
yield  for  a  correction? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ploiida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Tliese  young  boys  or  young 
men  are  not  members  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association.  They  are  en'zaccd  in 
the  activities  of  marksmanship  groups. 
They  are  grouns  cn.gaged  in  college 
ROTC.  They  are  not  members  of  the 
National  Rifle  A.si;ociatlon. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  would  respectfully 
differ  with  the  gentleman.  I  think  that 
this  amendment  is  primarily  offered  for 
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the  benefit  of  the  meml  >rshlp  of   the 
National  Rifle  Assoclatlorl 

The  language  In  th<  amendment 
would  establish  an  exempt  on  to  the  pro- 
hibition on  Interstate  f  rearms  ship- 
ments In  H.R.  17735.  for  sMpments  made 
under  the  program  of  the  National 
Board  for  the  Promotion  if  Rifle  Prac- 
tice. This  exemption  wa  deliberately 
omitted  from  title  IV  of  the  omnibus 
crime  bill. 

The  omission  of  this  exc  nption  is  de- 
liberate, and  the  Departm  nt  of  Justice 
strongly  opposes  Inserting  t  in  the  pres- 
ent legislation.  The  exempt  on  contained 
In  preexisting  law  was  exi  remely  broad 
and,  If  perpetuated,  would  remove  from 
the  coverage  of  the  new  firearms  law 
nearly  one  million  fireari  is  users  who 
belong  to  the  "organlzatlo  is"  described. 
The  only  organization  l  lat  qualifies 
under  the  exemption  Is  |the  National 
Rifle  Association. 


The  primary  purpose  of  he  legislation 
Is  to  channel  commerce  in  firearms 
through  licensed  outlets  wi  hin  the  State 
of  residence  of  the  purchaser,  in  order 
to  make  possible  effective 
tion  of  the  use  and  posse^ 
weapons.  That  is  the  purp  »se  of  the  bill 
before  us.  but  exempting  a  ly  large  cate 
gory  of  persons  would  | 
objective. 

There  is  no  reason  to  give  special  treat- 
ment to  members  of  the  rational  Rifle 
Association,  or  to  exempt  such  persons 
from  the  operation  of  the  act.  Omission 


of  the  exemption  creates 
hardship  on  the  members  o 
Rifle  Association,  who  wil 
to  purchase  and  transpor 


the  same  basis  as  other  per;  ons 

I  remind  the  members  ol  the  Commit- 
tee that  title  IV  of  the  Sa:  e  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1368,  recently 
passed  by  this  House,  alsc  omitted  this 
proviso.  In  other  words,  on^  a  few  wetks 

iso  and  now 


ago  we  took  out  this  pro 
we  want  to  put  it  in.  vUere  we  right 
then?  Are  we  right  now?  I  believe  we 
must  keep  it  out.  and  I  belie  ve  it  is  rather 
brash  on  the  part  of  the  I  ational  Rifl«? 
Association  to  come  into  t  lis  Chamber, 
in  view  of  its  history,  and  ask  for  this 
exemption  that  all  its  memh  ;rs— I  believe 
there  are  over  1  million  of  i  tiem — should 
be  exempt  from  the  burden|  and  the  op- 
erations of  this  act. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chaifman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

The  distinguished  chaiilnan  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judicia:  y  is  slightly 
incorrect.  I  am  a  member  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  and  I  ha  'e  no  apolo- 
gies to  make  for  that,  but  the  primary 
beneficiaries  of  this  organiz  ition  will  be 


the  high  school  and  colleg 
NROTC  programs.  These  a 


who  are  taught  rifle  marksi  lanship  and 


participate   In   these   teams 
this  Nation.  They  will  be 
beneficiaries. 

There   is   one   other  thljg  that  the 
chairman  said,   "'that  we 
this  out  a  few  weeks  ago 
not  to  change  It."  I  wonder! 
not  believe   that  the  deflr  tion   of   an 
antique  firearm  In  the  crim  ;  bill  which 
is  completely  changed  in  tpis  one,  be- 


State  regula- 
sion  of  these 


rustrate    this 


no  material 
the  National 
still  be  able 
firearms  on 


ROTC  and 
the  people 


throuEjhout 
he  primary 


j  ist  knocked 
o  we  ought 
why  he  did 


cause  he  said,  well,  it  is  a  better  deal. 
The  chairman  will  admit  that  he  has  put 
a  completely  different  definition  of  an 
antique  firearm  in  this  bill  than  in  the 
other  bill  4  or  5  weeks  ago. 

Now,  what  applies  to  one.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, ought  to  apply  to  the  other.  But 
the  people  who  need  this  bill  are  the 
NROTC  and  the  ROTC.  and  your  high 
school  ROTC.  They  are  the  youngsters 
who  are  willing  to  carry  the  flag,  and 
let  us  help  them  to  carry  It. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  have  heard  a  conver- 
sation on  this  amendment,  about  bene- 
fiting high  school  members  of  the  ROTC; 
would  the  gentleman  in  the  well  explain 
to  me  how  this  amendment  would  help 
high  school  students  in  the  ROTC? 

Mr  ROBERTS.  It  will  make  it  possible 
to  ship  the  ammunition  to  them  from 
the  board  whereas  otherwise  they  can- 
not ship  it. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Is  not  the  gentleman 
advised  that  the  ROTC  could  operate 
without  the  benefit  of  this  amendment? 
Mr.  ROBERTS.  It  Is  possible  that  it 
might,  but  under  this  amendment  the 
board  could  ship  It  to  them.  Under  the 
language  the  way  it  Is  now  set  up.  there 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  doubt  about 
it.  But  it  certainly  will  not  hurt  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  am  not  so  sure  about 
that. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  hearings  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  show  that  a 
study  was  conducted  by  a  Madison  Ave- 
nue consultant  firm,  Arthur  A.  Little 
Co. 

A  result  of  that  was  to  appraise  the 
results  of  this  program.  One  of  the  ques- 
tions asked  of  this  company  was  what 
the  efl'ect  of  this  program  was  with  re- 
spect to  men  who  are  coming  into  the 
Army.  One  of  the  findings  of  that  report 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  program  bene- 
fited only  3  percent  of  all  the  young  men 
who  sened  in  the  armed  services 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  That  Is  all  right.  If  it 
'ust  benefits  3  percent — those  are  the 
people  who  are  going  to  be  the  officers 
and  who  are  going  to  be  out  there  lead- 
ing the  troops.  If  you  believe  in  fighting 
for  your  country — and  certainly  you  do — 
then  I  would  believe  that  you  should  vote 
for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
would  say  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  that  the  report, 
which  he  may  not  have  read  with  the 
same  care  as  I  did.  found  that  the  Na- 
tional Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle 
Practice  and  programs  conducted  under 
their  leadership  is  of  significant  value  to 
troops  on  active  duty  and  find  that  they 
are  better  suited  to  carry  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities. They  found  something 
else — they  recommended  that  the  work 
In  that  area  be  carried  on. 


That  is  precisely  what  this  amendment 
seeks  to  do. 

I  would  point  out  also  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  something 
else  more  important  and  that  is  this 
program,  the  one  about  which  we  are 
talking  now,  is  carefully  and  closely  regu- 
lated by  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  ammunition  is  subject  entirely  to 
Government  control  from  the  time  it 
leaves  the  Government  stocks  until  such 
time  as  it  Is  fired. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Aiid  it  also  must  be 
accounted  for  in  every  way  from  the  time 
it  Is  shipped  until  it  is  finally  expended. 

Mr.  YATES  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  what  the  gentleman 
says  is  true,  why  has  the  Department  of 
Defense  cut  this  down  from  an  appro- 
priation of  S2  million  to  an  appropria- 
tion of  $56,000  for  the  present  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  The  gentleman  is  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  I  am  not  a  member. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SikesI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision 'demanded  by  Mr.  Sikes),  there 
were — ayes  48.  noes  52. 

Ml-.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Sikes  and 
Mr.  Gorman. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  77. 
noes  59. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED     BY     MR.     DOWDY 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dowdy:  On 
page  12.  line  3,  between  the  word  'State" 
and  the  colon.  Insert  "In  violation  of  the  law 
of  said  State". 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Attorney  General,  which  ac- 
companied this  proposed  legislation 
stated  that  the  purpose  of  the  proposal 
is  to  give  States  and  local  communities 
the  capacity  and  the  incentive  to  enforce 
effectively  their  own  gun-control  laws. 
He  stated  further  that  it  would  insure 
that  strong  local  or  State  laws  are  not 
subverted  by  a  deadly  interstate  trafflc  In 
firearms  or  ammunition. 

The  amendment  I  have  proposed  would 
do  no  harm  to  those  ends.  and.  in  fact, 
would  strengthen  the  bill  by  making  cer- 
tain the  laws  of  the  particular  State 
would  not  be  violated  by  an  importation. 
With  my  amendment,  a  State  which 
would  wish  to  impose  stricter  controls  on 
firearms  would  be  free  to  do  so,  while 
exempting  those  States  which,  for  what- 
ever reason,  do  not  wish  to  impose  the 
stricter  controls.  The  amendment  would 
accomplish  the  very  purpose  which  the 
Attorney  General,  himself,  said  he 
wanted  to  accomplish. 

Furthermore,  this  amendment  would 
remove  one  of  the  harsh  results  of  the 
bill,  which  may  have  been  unintended, 
but  which  was  brought  out  during  earlier 
debate,  when  one  of  our  colleagues  raised 
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the  question,  if  this  bill  were  enacted, 
could  he  legally  carry  his  shotgun,  which 
he  has  in  his  domicile  here  In  Washing- 
ton, back  to  his  residence  in  one  of  the 
Western  States,  and  he  was  told  that  he 
could  not  legally  do  so.  My  amendment 
would  relieve  that  problem. 

To  further  illustrate  the  intendment 
of  the  amendment,  as  I  have  read  the 
bill,  and  followed  the  debate,  with  my 
temporaiy  domicile  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia during  sessions  of  Congress.  I 
could  go  quail  hunting  In  Virginia,  and 
while  there,  since  Virginia  adjoins  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  could  buy  a  shot- 
gun, and  could  legally  return  with  it  to 
the  District  of  Columbia:  but  when  I  got 
ready  to  get  that  shotgun  with  me  to  my 
residence  in  Texas.  I  could  not  do  so  ex- 
cept I  make  myself  liable  to  the  pain  of 
fine  and  incarceration. 

Furthermore,  many  people  annually 
move  their  residences  from  State  to 
State.  Unless  this  amendment  is  adopted, 
a  person  could  not  lawfully  move  his 
shotgun  with  him  when  he  moved  his 
residence  to  another  State  not  adjacent 
to  the  State  from  which  he  moved,  with- 
out making  himself  liable  for  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

This  should  not  be,  either  for  me.  or 
any  other  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

My  amendment  should  be  adopted,  and 
I  so  urge. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  I  have  the 
amendment  before  me.  although  I  had 
to  take  It  down  as  it  was  read.  So  far  as 
I  can  see.  what  it  does  is  to  repeal  that 
portion  of  the  law  which  attempts  to  pro- 
hibit people  going  outside  their  State  of 
residence  to  buy  a  gim  and  bring  It  back 
in. 

That  Is  a  significant  portion  of  this  bill. 
If  we  repeal  that,  we  have  not  much 
left. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  by 
the  gentleman  who  offered  the  amend- 
ment that  he  would  be  prohibited  from 
buying  a  gvm  in  his  place  of  temporary 
residence  and  taking  It  back  to  his  per- 
manent residence.  I  think  the  record  is 
clear  on  that  point.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  bill,  a  person  may  have  more  than 
one  residence.  If  he  resides  for  a  substan- 
tial period  of  time  in  one  place,  he  may 
legally  purchase  a  weapon,  as  far  as  this 
bill  is  concerned  and  assuming,  of  course, 
he  complies  with  local  law. 

So  we  ought  not  to  confuse  a  person's 
ability  to  buy  a  gun  in  his  place  of  tem- 
porary residence  with  the  attempt  to 
frustrate  the  purpose  of  this  bill,  which 
is  to  prevent  a  person  from  going  outside 
the  State  of  residence  to  buy  a  gun  and 
then  taking  it  back  into  his  own  State  of 
residence. 

The  other  half  of  this  would  be  that 
the  dealer  would  be  obligated  to  know 
what  the  laws  are  in  all  50  States  and 
the  various  subdivisions  thereof,  to  know 
whether  or  not  he  could  legally  sell  a 
gun  to  an  out-of-State  resident.  That 
would  completely  eliminate  the  useful- 
ness of  a  dealer  in  helping  enforce  this 
law.  Under  the  committee  bill,  the  dealer 
has  to  make  just  one  objective  determi- 
nation as  to  State  of  residence,  and  that 
is  that  the  man  is  the  resident  in  the 
same  State  In  which  the  dealer  is  selling 
the  weapon. 


Under  this  provision,  the  dealer  would 
have  to  know  more  than  that.  He  would 
have  to  know  what  the  laws  are  in  the 
State  from  which  the  person  came. 
Clearly  it  would  greatly  diminish  the 
usefulness  of  the  dealer  regulation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  maybe  I 
misunderstand  the  bill,  but  I  understood 
from  the  bill  the  iJerson  could  buy  a  gun 
in  the  adjoining  State  to  that  in  which 
he  lives. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  In  a  contiguous  State, 
on  the  condition  that  both  States  have 
statutory  laws  which  enable  the  person 
to  make  such  a  purchase. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  There  is  no  dispute 
ab.out  that  at  all.  If  the  gentleman  had 
listened  to  my  remarks,  my  remarks  were 
directed  to  the  fact  that  I  went  to  Vir- 
ginia and  bought  a  gun  while  I  was  liv- 
ing in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  then 
when  I  went  back  to  the  State  of  Texas, 
I  could  not  legally  take  it  back. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  That  is  what  the  gen- 
tleman said   It  IS  not  what  the  bill  says. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Tliat  Is  what  v-'as  stated 
earlier  in  the  debate,  that  this  law  pro- 
vides so.  because  the  question  was  asked, 
by  a  Member  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  during  the  earlier  debate,  and  he 
was  given  the  answer  he  could  not  le- 
gally carrj-  his  gun  which  he  has  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  back  to  his 
own  State. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Whoever  .-^aid  that  mis- 
stated the  effect  of  this  bill. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Dowdy]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Dowdy)  there 
were — ayes  30.  noes  55. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    DINGELL 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dincell:  On 
page  12  strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
line  13  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Provided  further.  That  this  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to  the  transportation  of  any 
firearm  acquired  In  any  State  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  State  Firearms  Control 
Assistance  Act  of  1968," 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  lan- 
guage that  would  be  inserted  by  this 
amendment  would  change  the  bill  to 
make  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  Is  to  deal  with  firearms 
which  are  acquired  outside  of  the  State 
of  residence  of  the  purchaser  only  after 
the  effective  date  hereof. 

There  has  t>een  considerable  conflict  as 
to  whether  or  not  this  bill  is  prospective 
In  effect  or  retrospective  In  effect.  I 
would  point  out  the  language  of  the  bill, 
commencing  on  line  13.  page  10: 

It  shall  be  unlawful — 

And  now  reading  on  line  23.  page  11 — 

for  any  person,  other  than  a  licensed  Im- 
porter, licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  transport  Into  or  receive  In  the 
State  where  he  resides  •  •  •  any  firearm 
purchased  or  otherwise  obtained  by  him  out- 
side that  State. 

Now.  the  other  day  my  very  dear  friend 
from  Ohio,  one  of  the  distinguished  law- 
yers in  this  body,  an  extremely  knowl- 


edgeable man,  and  indeed  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, had  a  colloquy  with  our  good 
friend  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Reifel) 
and  Mr.  Reifel  discussed  this  matter 
with  him  He  therein  indicates  that  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  retrospectively 
cover  firearms  procured  outside  of  the 
owner's  State  of  residence. 

In  response  the  gentleman  from  Ohio — 
and  I  refer  now  to  our  good  friend  Mr. 
McCuLLOCH — conducted  the  following 
colloquj'  with  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Reifel]  : 

Mr.  Redftl.  I  propose  to  support  this  legis- 
lation. But  I  do  have  three  short  questions 
that  have  come  to  my  attention  with  regard 
particularly  to  shotguns. 

I  have  one  In  my  home.  May  I.  under  this 
bin  if  It  becomes  law,  take  It  back  to  South 
Dakota  with  me  without  having  to  register 
It? 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Is  It  In  your  boin«  In 
Washington? 

Mr.  REtTEL.  It  is  in  my  home  in  Washington 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  such  action  might  be  contrary  to  the 
terms  of  this  bill  If  this  bill  is  applied  to 
firearms  obtained  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  law,  if  enacted  unless  you  obtained 
the  firearm  In  the  state  of  yotu:  domicile. 

Mr.  Reifel.  Would  the  gentleman  repeat 
his  statement. 

Mr.  McCui-LocH.  I  believe  taking  It  home 
might  be  contrary  to  the  bill  If  the  law  Is 
Interpreted  as  I  have  Just  Indicated, 

Mr.  Reifel.  It  would  be  contrary  to  the 
bill? 

Mr.  McCui-LOCH.  It  might  be  contrary. 

Mr.  Reifel.  That  Is.  I  would  not  be  able 
as  a  person  who  brought  his  shotgun  along 
with  him  because  he  does  not  want  to  leave 
It  at  home  in  his  district,  and  I  have  It  In 
my  possession  now  in  my  home  here,  the 
gentleman  is  stating  that  In  his  Judgment 
taking  it  back  home  to  my  district.  If  the  bill 
becomes  a  law,  would  be  contrary  to  the  law? 

Mr.  McCtTLLocH.  You  might  send  It  through 
a  licensed  dealer  back  to  your  district  and 
avoid  the  possible  prohibition  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

Now.  I  have  also  queried  the  very 
learned  Attorney  General,  who  has  sub- 
mitted to  me  a  very  profound  response 
to  a  series  of  questions  which  I  have 
submitted  to  that  verj-  learned  gentle- 
man. In  response  thereto  he  says  it  is 
not  his  intention  that  this  bill  should  be 
retrospective  and  that  it  should  deal  only 
with  firearms  procured  only  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  act.  I  would  like  to 
ask  my  good  friend  from  New  York,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  [Mr.  Cel- 
LERl,  for  whom  I  have  an  abundance  of 
respect.  If  he  will  tell  me  whether  this 
bill  Is  retrospective  or  prospective.  I  will 
Sield  to  any  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to 
give  me  that  same  answer,  because  this 
is  a  very  important  point. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  u-iU  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Let  me  read  to  the  gen- 
tleman a  response  to  a  question  on  this 
matter. 

Question.  Does  section  922(a)  (gj  apply  to 
firearms  owned,  by  reason  of  purchase  or 
other  legal  means,  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  proposed  oin  or  only  to  flrearms 
acquired  after  the  date  of  enactment? 

Answer.  Tlie  section  Is  prospective  In  effect 
both  as  to  the  date  of  transportation  and  as 
to   the  date  of   acquisition  of   the   firearm. 
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Firearms  acquired  prior 
of  the  act  (or,  in  the  c&s 
to  the  effective  date 
90-351)  would  not  be 
hlbltlon. 


u 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Tl  e  time  of  the  gen- 


tleman from  Mlchigai 

Mr.  "DTNGELL.  Mr. 

unanimou.s  consent  to 


ceed  for  3  additional  m  lutes 
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x>  the  effective  date 

of  handguns,  prior 

Title    IV    of    P.L. 

bject  to  the  pro- 


has  expired. 
Chairman.  I  ask 
e  allowed  to  pro- 


here  ob.lectlon  to 
gentleman    from 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is 
the    request    of    the 
Michigan? 

Tliere  was  no  objectl<fci. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yie  ,d  further  to  my 
good  friend  from  New   fork. 

Mr,  CELLER.  I  thl  ik  that  question 
and  answer  should  be  sufficient  to  an- 
swer your  question.  It  ;s  prospective. 

Mr.  DINGELL,  I  am  troubled,  because 
here  we  have  a  confllci  between  the  At- 
torney General  and  my  dear  friend  from 
New  York,  on  the  one  s  de,  and  my  good 
friend  from  Ohio  IMr,  ^cCullochI  who 
Is  a  lawyer  of  outstar  ling  scholarship 
and  ability.  These  are  lie  gentlemen  on 
whom  I  have  leaned  most  heavily  In 
my  interpretation  of  thi !  Important  piece 
of  legislation.  , 

Perhaps  my  good  frle  id  from  Califor- 
nia fMr,  CoRMAN]  woulc  like  to  take  part 
in  this  controversy  whii  h  exists  between 
the  proponents  of  the  b  11.  I  will  yield  to 
him  for  that  purpose  if!  he  wishes. 

Mr,  CORMAN.  If  thel  gentleman  has  a 
question  to  propoimd,  will  be  glad  to 
answer  it,  but  I  would  irefer  to  get  my 
own  5  minutes  to  speai  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr,  DINGELL.  But  ;  nee  the  gentle- 
man does  not  wish  to  make  a  comment 
on  this  point,  I  would  111^  e  to  ask  my  good 
friend  from  New  York  o| '  my  friend  from 
California  if  they  can  t(  11  us  what  harm 
this  language  of  this  ai  lendment  would 
do  to  the  bill.  In  view  o  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  long  submitted  |  o  them  and  they 
have  had  full  opporturi  ty  to  scrutinize 
it.  It  would  appe&r  bot  i  desirable  and 
innocent.  It  makes  abundantly  plain  on 
its  face  what  the  chairiman  of  the  com- 
mittee says  the  intentjm  of  the  bill's 
sponsor  is.  I  do  not  k  low  what  those 
sponsors  on  the  other  ide  of  the  aisle 
believe  the  intent  to  be  lecause  Mr.  Mc- 
CuLLocH  has  expressed  i  diflferent  Inter- 
pretation, j 

Does  the  gentleman  ci  re  to  respond  to 
that?  I  will  be  glad  to  yl  ;ld  either  to  my 
friend  from  New  York  o|  my  friend  from 
Ohio  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  MC  chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  wil  be  pleased  to 
yield.  ■ 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Of  lourse,  I  win  not 
be  placed  in  a  positioni  where  I  would 
place  myself  in  opposltlo  a  to  the  opinion 
of  the  chairman  of  the  <j  ammlttee  or  the 
Attorney  General  of  thl  United  States. 
Therefore  I  am  pleased  Id  say.  In  view  of 
that  august  authority,  tiat  I  will  accept 
the  amendment  as  far  ail  am  concerned. 
And  I  might  say  furthe  ,  In  conference, 
at  least,  with  some  of  tl  e  able  members 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclarj',  it  was 
decided  that  it  would  se  ve  a  useful  pur- 
pose to  put  this  question  at  rest.  « 
It  was  not  at  rest,  I  i  m  a  bit  embar- 


rassed to  say.  when  the  l>ill  came  to  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  McCul- 
I.OCH]  for  whom  I  have  great  affection 
and  high  regard. 

In  order  to  further  make  clear  the  in- 
tention of  the  Congress  and  the  Attorney 
General,  I  insert  at  this  point,  pursuant 
to  unanimous  consent,  the  letter  which  I 
received  from  the  Attorney  General  re- 
garding firearms  to  be  covered.  That  let- 
ter also  treats  a  definition  of  residence, 
where  there  are  more  than  one  residences 
of  an  individual.  Tiie  letter  discusses  with 
great -clarity  retroactivity  Insofar  as  fire- 
arms which  were  purchased  outside  of 
the  State  of  residence  before  date  of 
enactment. 

The  letter  follows: 
Congre.ssman  John  D.  Dincell, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Concre.ssman  Dingeix:  In  your  letter 
of  July  12,  1968  you  inquired  as  to  the  pur- 
pose and  effect  oL  section  922(a)  (3)  of  H.R, 
17735.  As  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  that  section  provides: 
"§  922.  Unlawful  acts 
"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful —  ,  .  . 
"(3)  for  any  person,  other  than  a  licensed 
Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  transport  Into  or  receive  In  the 
State  where  he  resides  (or  If  the  person  Is  a 
corporation  or  other  business  entity,  In  which 
he  maintains  a  place  of  business)  any  firearm 
purchased  or  otherwise  obtained  by  him  out- 
side that  State:  Provided,  however.  That  this 
parai^raph  shall  not  preclude  any  person  who 
lawfully  acquires  a  flrep.rm  by  bequest  or 
Interstate  succession  In  a  State  other  than 
his  State  of  residence  from  transporting  the 
firearm  Into  or  receiving  it  In  that  State,  If 
It  Is  lawful  for  such  person  to  purchase  or 
possess  such  flfearm  In  that  State:  Provided 
further,  however.  That  this  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  to  transportation  or  receipt  of  a 
rifle  or  a  shotgun  obtained  In  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)(3)  of 
this  section," 

Section  922(a)(3)  complements  sectlon3 
922(a)(5)  and  922(b)(3)  which  prohibits 
.'^ales  of  nrearms  to  unlicensed  nonresidents. 
The  basic  purpose  of  the  legislation  Is  to 
channel  the  acquisition  of  firearms  to  sources 
within  the  purchaser's  stgj^e  of  residence, 
thus  enabling  the  states  to  effectively 
regulate  and  control  firearms  within  their 
borders.  The  provision  does  not  make  Illegal 
the  transport  by  an  Individual  of  legally  ac- 
quired firearms  from  one  state  to  another  for 
lawful  purposes — such  as  a  resident  of  one 
state  transporting  a  firearm  to  another 
state  for  temporary  vise  there  for  hunting, 
target  shooting,  or  other  lawful  purposes. 
The  section  only  applies  to  persons  who  have 
acquired  firearms  outside  of  their  state  of 
residence  and  who  are  attempting  to  trans- 
port such  firearms  back  Into  their  state  of 
residence. 
In  answer  to  your  specific  questions: 
1,  Does  section  922(a)  (3)  apply  to  firearms 
owned,  by  reason  of  purchase  or  other  legal 
means,  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
proposed  bill  or  only  to  firearms  acquired 
after  the  date  of  enactment?  The  section  Is 
prospective  In  effect  both  as  to  the  date  of 
transportation  and  as  to  the  date  of  acquisi- 
tion of  the  firearms.  Firearms  acquired  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  act  (or.  In  the  case 
of  handguns,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
Title  IV  of  P,L.  90-351)  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  prohibition. 

2.  Does  section  922(a)(3)  bar  the  trans- 
port of  legally  acquired  firearms  from  one 
state  to  another  on  the  part  of  an  individual 
having  a  residence  in  each  of  two  or  more 
states'?  The  phrase  "State  where  he  resides" 


as  u.sed  in  section  922(a)  (3)  Is  not  6i)eclflcally 
defined  in  the  statute.  However,  similar 
language  is  frequently  used  In  statutes  and 
Is  construed  by  the  courts  in  each  Instance 
to  refiect  the  purpose  of  the  particular 
statute.  See,  for  example,  Doums  v.  Com- 
missioner. 166  P,  2d  504,  508  (9th  Clr,  1948), 
In  re  National  Discount  Corp.,  196  F.  Supp. 
766.  769  (W,D.S,C,  1961).  and  Gallagher  v. 
Carroll,  33  P,  Supp,  945.  946  (E,D,N.Y.  1939). 
The  purpose  of  limiting  sales  to  "resident", 
and  of  prohibiting  transportation  into  one's 
state  of  residence  of  firearms  purchased  out- 
side that  state  Is  to  enable  states  to  control 
access  to  firearms  by  person.s  permanently  or 
for  substantial  periods  of  time  physically 
located  within  their  borders.  The  term 
"residence"  Is  used  rather  than  the  term 
"domicile"  to  make  clear  that  a  person's  resi- 
dence is  not  limited  to  the  place  where  he 
may  vote,  or  pay  taxes.  At  the  same  time,  the 
term  "resident"  would  not  include  transients, 
but  only  persons  who  live  in  a  place  for  a 
substantial  period  of  time.  Thus,  if  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  lives  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  during  the  legislative  session,  he 
could  lawfully  purchase  a  firearm  there  and 
transport  it  to  his  home  stat^  when  he  re- 
turns there. 

This  Interpretation  Is  also  reasonable  from 
the  point  of  view  of  dealers.  When  a  dealer 
asks  for  proof  of  residence,  he  may  rely  on 
commercially  reasonable  identification — such 
as  a  driver's  license  or  credit  cards  .«;howlng 
a  person's  residence  address.  The  dealer  will 
be  making  a  factual  rather  than  a  legal 
determination.  If  a  person  has  residences  In 
two  states,  firearms  dealers  in  both  :  tes 
may  lawfully  sell  to  liim, 

3,  Does  section  'J22(a){3)  bar  the  trans- 
port of  legally  acquired  firearms  from  one 
state  to  another  on  the  part  of  an  individual 
who  has  changed,  or  is  in  the  process  of 
changing,  his  state  of  residence?  At  the  time 
of  purchase,  such  a  person  resided  In  the 
state  in  which  the  purchase  was  made.  When 
he  transports  the  firearm  into  a  new  state 
of  residence,  he  is  not  transporting  into  the 
state  a  firearm  acquired  in  a  state  of  which 
he  was  not  a  resident.  Accordingly,  the  per- 
son would  not  be  prohibited  from  transport- 
ing the  firearm  into  the  new  state  of 
residence. 

Yours  very  truly, 


July  2.],  1968 
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Attorney  General. 


Mr.  CORMAN,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  .■^hall  not  use  the 
entire  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  oppose  this 
amendment  because  I  think  the  amend- 
ment is  of  no  force  and  effect.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis] 
who  S.O  often  chastises  our  committee  for 
not  doing  its  homework — and  I  do  not 
see  the  gentleman  on  the  floor.  I  hope  he 
is  listening  to  this  part  of  the  debate — 
I  know  we  do  not  wish  to  load  up  this 
bill  with  language  which  means  ab- 
solutely nothing  and.  therefore.  I  oppose 
the  amendment 

StTBSTmrrE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR,  POL- 
lOCK  FOR  THE  ,^MENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MB, 
DINGELL 

Mr.  POLLOCK,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 

DlNGELLl. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Pollock  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Dingell:  On  page  11,  between  lines  22  and 
23.  insert  a  new  paragraph  to  read  as  follows: 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subdivisions  (a)(3)  and  (b)(3)  of  this  sec- 
tion, this  paragraph  shall  not  be  held  to  pre- 


clude a  licensed  transferee  from  purchasing 
a  firearm  by  mall  order  trom  a  licensed  im- 
porter, licensed  manufacturer  or  licensed 
dealer  inside  or  outside  his  State  of  resi- 
dence, or  from  purchasing  a  firearm  in  per- 
son from  a  licensed  importer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer or  licensed  dealer  outside  his  State 
of  residence,  but  the  licensed  transferee  shall 
nevertheless  be  subject  to  all  other  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  other  firearms  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  United  States  and  of  his 
State  and  political  subdivision  of  residence; 
except  that  when  a  nonresident  c»f  a  State 
purchases  a  Srearm  as  a  licensed  transferee, 
he  shall  not  take  delivery  of  .■■aid  firearm 
sooner  than  two  days  next  following  comple- 
tion and  submission  of  the  purchase  docu- 
ments for  said  firearm,  and  the  licensed  im- 
porter, licensed  manufiicturer  or  licensed 
dealer  shall  at  the  time  of  the  initial  Kales 
tran.?act!on  notify  the  local  police  authori- 
ties of  the  Intended  purchase,  if  such  is  re- 
quired by  the  law  of  the  State  or  local  sub- 
division where  the  purchase  Is  made.  The 
notification  may  require  the  submission  by 
the  licensed  transferee  of  such  information 
as  is  required  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 923   (il   of  this  act," 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr,  Chairman,  first  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  am  not  in  dis- 
aprcement  with  my  pood  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  IMr.  Dingell]. 
I  support  the  purpose  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  The  only  problem  with  It  is 
that  he  is  only  treating  one  of  the  several 
deficiencies  of  this  particular  section  of 
H.R,  17735, 

Mr,  Chairman,  last  week  I  submitted  a 
number  of  proposed  amendments  for 
printing  in  the  Record,  so  that  every 
Member  could  read  them.  This  was 
amendment  No.  4  in  the  Record.  Every 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary has  received  a  copy  of  it  also. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem  with  this 
section  of  the  bill,  even  with  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  by  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  IMr.  Dingell),  Is  that  the  sec- 
tion still  does  not  address  Itself  to  all  of 
the  problems  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted in  this  particular  paragraph. 
There  are  a  number  of  important  omis- 
sions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  much 
discussion  and  questioning  about  what 
we  mean  when  we  say  "residence"  as  dis- 
tinguished from  "domicile." 

There  has  been  discussion  as  to  the 
lack  of  ex  post  facto  provisions  In  the  bill 
with  reference  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  provision  of  the  act. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Dingell]  is  trying  through  the  amend- 
ment which  he  has  offered  to  make  this 
bill  meet  the  situation  of  previously  ac- 
quired firearms,  so  that  It  will  not  affect 
firearms  which  were  acquired  out  of  the 
State  of  residence  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  act.  But  the  amendment  does 
not  address  itself  to  situations  where 
people  acquire  firearms  subsequent  to 
the  date  of  the  act  by  devise,  descent,  or 
gift,  that  is  by  will  or  by  interstate  suc- 
cession, as  was  discussed  earlier,  and  the 
bill  simply  does  not  address  itself  to  these 
purported  situations  or  to  myriad  sit- 
uations which  are  otherwise  legal  In  the 
State  of  residence,  but  left  unanswered  in 
this  bill. 

I  am  sure  that  the  response  of  the  de- 
fending members  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  who  have  been  assigned 


the  task  of  opposing  all  amendments  re- 
gardless of  merit  will  be  to  oppose  this 
amendment  on  the  ground  that  all  of 
the  material  In  my  amendment  Is  already 
covered  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  But 
this  is  simply  Incorrect. 

The  fact  that  some  of  these  omissions 
have  been  made  part  of  the  Record  by 
conversation  on  the  specific  omissions 
is  simply  not  Xhi?  way  to  enact  legislation 
in  my  humble  opinion.  Attorneys  in- 
volved in  law  cases  simply  have  no  op- 
portunity to  acquire  a  copy  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  to  see  what  the  law 
means  that  it  did  not  say.  Attorneys  look 
at  the  law  and  use  its  provisions  to  sup- 
port their  legal  position.  The  matter  will 
most  often  be  settled  in  court  without 
having  to  go  back  and  look  at  the  history 
of  the  passage  of  legislation  and  the  dis- 
course which  took  place  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  or  during  committee  hear- 
ings, if  there  were  any — which,  of  course, 
tliere  were  none  whatsoever  in  this  his- 
toric situation, 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  reiterate,  I  feel  it 
vitally  important  to  point  out  that  this 
section  of  the  bill  is  deficient  in  several 
respects,  and  my  substitute  would  cor- 
rect these  obvious  shortcomings. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
{gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POLLOCK,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas, 

Mr.  DOWDY.  After  reading  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  and  listening  to 
tlie  remarks  of  the  gentleman  about  it, 
I  believe  that  it  will  reach  other  points 
that  my  amendment  'ried  to  reach 
where,  if  a  person  moved  his  residence 
he  can  carry  his  guns  with  him.  In  other 
words,  if  the  State  he  moves  into  permits 
him  to  own  a  gun  it  will  .ocrmit  him  to 
carry  it  with  him,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct,  and  I  believe  the  point 
the  eentleman  has  made  is  a  very  valid 
one.  I  liave  a  gim  that  I  legally  purchased 
in  California,  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  act,  of  course,  and  I  have  it  legally 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  with  me. 
If  the  amendment  I  propose  is  not 
adopted,  it  will  be  illegal  for  me  to  take 
that  gun  back  to  the  State  of  Ala.ska. 
There  is  no  provision  in  the  bill  which 
would  permit  it, 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  believe 
that  until  the  day  comes  when  we  can 
get  adequate  law  enforcement  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  it  would  be  a  good  sug- 
gestion to  keep  your  \i\m  with  you  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  I  have  it  here  with  me. 
my  friend.  I  have  a  permit  for  it  and  I 
intend  to  keep  it  available  to  afford  me 
the  needed  protection  I  would  not  other- 
wise have  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.se  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

I  have  only  the  highest  regard  for  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska  for  the  work  that 
he  has  done  In  offering  a  number  of 
amendments  .some  of  which  I  believe  the 
ad  hoc  subcommittee  has  already  dealt 


with.  But  this  particular  amendment 
would  have  the  effect  of  excluding  cer- 
tain types  of  transactions  from  prohibi- 
tions against  transferring  to  residents 
out  of  State,  and  the  ))rohibitions  against 
transportinu  into  or  receiving  in  a  State 
a  firearm  from  outside  of  that  State. 

The  amendment  relates  primarily  to  a 
bailment  situation,  or  to  a  temporary 
transfer.  But  it  includes  the  word  "gift," 
which  I  believe  is  the  renl  dangerous  lan- 
liuat^e  in  this  particular  amendment, 
which  would  be  a  ticmendous  loophole. 
And  then  it  throws  into  the  bill  for  the 
first  lime  the  word  "domicile"  tluis  dif- 
ferentiating between  domicile  and  resi- 
dence. 

It  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  is  a  memorandum  Irom  the 
Attorney  Cieneral  which  deals  with  the 
\ery  questions  that  have  been  rai.sed  by 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  would  like  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Chairman  if  it  is  his  intention 
at  the  proper  time  to  obtain  consent  to 
in.sert  that  memorandum  of  the  .attor- 
ney Geneial  in  the  Rfcohd? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr,  CELLER,  I  shall  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Alaska, 
wou)d  it  W  passible  for  someone  in  the 
gentleman's  State,  say.  Illinois,  to  go 
into  Penn.=;ylvania  and  receive  a  .so-called 
pift  of  a  fzun,  or  a  dozen  puns,  and  bi'ing 
them  back  to  Illinois,  and  he  would  not 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK,  That  is  my  under- 
.standing ;  that  there  would  be  absolutely 
no  recordkeeping  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  a  gift. 

The  distinction  that  we  have  to  make 
is.  and  as  I  stated  earlier,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  somebody  riaht  now  is  not 
denied  the  right  to  obtain  a  temporai-y 
transfer  of  a  gun  if  he  should  lose  the  pun 
outside  his  State  because  the  language  on 
i)aee  12,  subparagraph  i5)  contemplates 
an  actual  transfer  of  title  and  delivei-y  or 
a  tran.sfer  or  sale.  Although  this  is  pro- 
hibited, a  transfer  such  as  a  bailment  or 
a  temporary  transfer  which  the  .s^entle- 
man  has  described  in  liis  amendment 
would  not  be  against  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

To  answer  the  gentleman's  question,  to 
use  the  languatte  "gift"  in  liere  would 
mean  that  somebody  under  the  pulse  of 
a  donor  could  completely  frustrate  the 
law  we  are  trying  to  enact  here  and  in  my 
oi)inion  completely  ruin  the  bill. 

Mr.  CELLER,  Another  way  the  law 
would  be  frustrated  would  be  by  the  ex- 
emption of  puns  obtained  by  bailment. 
Someone  in  another  State  could  set  up  a 
rental  agency  for  guns  and  anyone  could 
borrow  a  pun  from  a  rental  agency  and 
take  it  back  to  the  State,  Just  as  one  who 
obtains  a  firearm  by  gift,  he  would  be  ab- 
solved from  all  of  the  burdens  of  this  act 
under  this  amendment,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  think  that  would 
be  a  danger  and  I  thank  the  chairman. 

I  want  to  refer  to  a  memorandum  that 
we  obtained  from  the  Attorney  General 
which  deals  with  all  of  the.se  things  and 
I  hope  and  I  understand  you  will  put  it 
the  Record. 
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For  instance,  dealing 
tion  of  domicile,  and  tl  e 
raised : 

Does  section  922(a)(3)   lar 
of  legally  acquired  flrearm 
to  another  on  the  part  of  a 
Ing  a  residence  In  each  of  t^o 
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i?ith  this  ques- 
question  was 


the  transp)ort 
from  one  state 
Individual  hav- 
or  more  states? 


I  am  going  to  try  to  baraphrase  the 
answer.  It  is  to  the  effei  t  that  the  rea- 
son they  did  not  use  the  i^ord  "domicile" 
and  used  the  word  "res  lence"  is — it  is 
possible  under  the  bill  to  pave  more  than 
one  residence. 

As  long  as  it  is  in  the 
kind  of  a  permanent  restlence  or  actual 
residing  in  a  particular  ppce  rather  than 
just  simply  having  a 
residence,     the    residenJe 
would   be   satisfied.    Th( 
m»kps     this     distinctior 


sjort  temporary 
requirement 
memorandum 
very  clearly 
I  think  and  indicates  thkt  it  is  possible 
to  have  more  than  one  residence  and 
that  it  would  be  possibh  for  a  Member 
of  Congress,  if  he  spends  a  great  deal  of 
his  time 'In  the  Distric  of  Columbia, 
to  be  able  to  purchase  i  fii'earm  here 
and  return  it  to  his  hor  le  State. 


Let  me  make  one  othei 
question  raised  by  this  arjendment  is: 

Does  section  922(a)  (3) 
of  legally  acquired  firearm 
to  another  on  the  part  of  a  i  Individual  who 
has  changed,  or  Is  In  the  prcfess  of  changing 
his  state  of  residence?  At 
chase,  such  a  person  resldeB  In  the  state  in 
which  the  purchase  was  m:  de. 

The  answer  is  that — 

When  he  transports  the 
state  of  residence,  he  Is  not 
the  state  a   flrearm   acqulr 
which  he  was  not  a  resident 
person  would  not  be  prohll  Ited 
porting  the  ttrearm  into 
residence. 

I  submit,  Mr.  ChairmJn.  the  amend 
ment  really  has  no  effe^  t  to  carry  out 
what  I  believe  are  the  i  entleman's  in- 
tentions and  his  purpose  ;,  with  the  ex 
ception  of  adding  the  a  Iditional  word 
"gift"   which  I  think   is 
dangerous  word  to  add. 
loophole. 

Mr.    POLLOCK.    Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yi 
tleman. 

Mr.   POLLOCK.  I  do 
much  time  we  have  but 


nature  of  some 


point.  Another 


I  ir  the  transport 
from  one  state 


fl  earm  into  a  new 
ransportlng  Into 
d  in  a  state  of 
Accordingly,  the 
from  trans- 

t  le  new  state  of 


an   extremely 
It  would  be  a 

;hairman,   will 

Id  to  the  gen- 


lot  know  how 
:  would  like  to 


respond  to  what  I  undei  stood  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  to  t  j  saying. 

Is  It  correct  from  wha  .  I  understand 
the  gentleman  to  be  st  ying.  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Commit  ;ee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary concurring  in,  tl-  it  we  need  to 
have  a  memorandum  pufijin  the  Record 
by  the  Attorney  General  and  to  make  it 
a  part  of  the  record  so  t|iat  people  can 
interpret  what  the  law  mians  instead  of 
looking  at  the  law  to  findfehe  answers  to 
the  problems  that  we  facA 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  thiilc  the  fact  that 
the  questions  were  raisad  which  were 
thought  to  be  legitimate  questions  at 
least  we  did  not  think  th^-e  was  a  ques- 
tion— but  apparently  you  jdid,  and  I  un- 
derstood the  Attorney  Geiieral's  opinion 
was  sought  in  respect  to  aiese  questions. 
I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  those 
questions  have  been  consilered  and  this 
should  be  a  part  of  the  legislative  his- 
tory, with  the  exception  cm  the  insertion 


by  the  gentleman  of  the  word  "gift" 
which  would  open  up  a  tremendous 
loophole. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  I  do  not  understand 
how  you  can  expect  people  who  are  prac- 
ticing law  around  the  country  to  have 
copies  of  the  Congressional  Record  to 
know  what  the  intent  of  the  law  is  and 
of  the  Attorney  General  and  of  the 
chairman.  Becaiase  the  particular  word- 
ing of  the  bill  is  nebulous  and  does  not 
cover  the  problem.  This  is  one  point. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  We  think  the  word 
"residence"  is  clear  and  the  word  "resi- 
dence" in  Black's  law  dictionary  indi- 
cates that  there  can  be  more  than  one 
residence. 

Mr.  POLLOCK,  I  would  agree  with 
that. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Also  with  i-espect  to 
the  language  on  page  12,  because  it  in- 
volves an  actual  transfer  of  title. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  make  it  clear  that 
the  substitution  for  the  Dingell  amend- 
ment would  have  a  tremendous  and  de- 
feating effect.  So  far  as  I  can  tell,  the 
Dingell  amendment  itself  has  no  effect, 
but  this  provision  in  relation  to  the 
prospective  provisions  would  say  that 
anyone  could  ko  outside  his  own  State 
and  acquire  a  weapon  by  gift  or  bailment. 
It  is  absurd.  It  would  completely  frustrate 
the  pui'poses  of  his  amendment,  and  I 
urge  defeat  of  the  substitute. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  substitute 
amendment.  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska. 

I  would  like  to  comment  that  those  of 
us  who  have  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
law  are  thoroughly  aware  that  many 
times  In  the  heat  of  trial  the  only  thing 
we  have  available  aie  copies  of  the 
United  States  Code.  It  is  unfair  to  law- 
yers under  those  circumstances  to  expect 
them  to  be  able  to  delve  into  the  past 
and  find  Congressional  Records  when 
they  are  not  available. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond to  the  comments  that  were  made 
before.  First,  there  is  not  just  one 
change.  There  are  about  five  changes 
here.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  at  the 
present  time  that  takes  care  of  any  gifts 
which  would  be  made  or  any  transfer  of 
titles  by  devise  or  dissent;  that  is,  by 
wiU  or  intestate  succession.  This  is  one 
way  the  bill  does  not  address  itself  to  the 
problem  of  domicile.  It  does  not  address 
itself  to  the  problem  of  bailment,  which 
is  a  very  important  consideration.  It  does 
not  address  itself  to  the  problem  of  the 
effective  date  of  the  act,  whether  you  are 
bound  before  and  after. 

Let  me  talk  about  the  gift  for  just  a 
moment.  Last  week  I  mentioned  on  the 
floor  that  one  of  our  Members  here,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  Charlie  Hal- 
LECK,  received  a  beautiful  shotgun  from 
his  Republican  colleagues  for  his  many. 


many  years  of  outstanding  service  here 
in  the  Congress.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  if  my  amendment  is  not  adopted 
it  would  be  illegal  for  this  man  to  take 
the  gun  back  to  his  home  in  Indiana 
when  he  retires,  and  this  is  utterly  ridic- 
ulous. 

I  want  to  talk  about  the  bailment 
problem.  Last  week  I  talked  about  a  prob- 
lem we  have  in  my  State  of  Alaska.  I 
am  sure  other  States  have  it.  too.  That 
is  the  problem  of  our  guides  taking  hunt- 
ers fi-om  other  States  and  from  other 
parts  of  the  world  who  go  up  there  and 
do  not  have  the  right  gun  for  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  hunting  we  are  doing. 
The  guide  would  have  the  right  to  lend 
him  that  gun  for  short  periods  of  time, 
or  rent  it  to  him  for  short  periods  of 
lime.  He  could  not  otherwise  do  it,  be- 
cause it  would  be  illegal  under  the  in- 
terpretations of  this  law,  unless  we  have 
to  go  outside  the  provisions  of  the  law 
and  consider  what  the  Attorney  General 
might  put  in  here  afterward  in  an 
opinion. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Going  back  to  the  ques- 
tion of  residence,  the  bill  speaks  of 
i-esidence  in  a  State,  but  there  is  no 
definition  in  the  bill  of  residence.  There- 
fore, the  definition  of  each  State  must 
hold.  Each  State  has  its  own  residency 
lequirements.  Therefore,  there  would  be 
no  uniformity  that  you  could  apply  to 
all  States  and  the  movement  of  persons 
throughout  the  country.  Therefore,  you 
would  have  confusion  which  would  pre- 
vail, and  probably  each  State  would  de- 
termine that  they  are  a  i-esident  of  that 
State  for  certain  specific  purposes. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
bi-inging  this  point  out  so  clearly.  We 
must  recognize  that  States  have  differ- 
ent definitions  of  the  word  "domicile" 
and  different  definitions  of  the  word 
"residence,"  depending  upon  whether  it 
applies  for  taxation  purposes  or  some 
other  purpose,  depending  on  the  matter 
under  debate  at  the  time. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  It  was  said  the  other 
day  and  a  few  moments  ago  by  one  of  the 
opponents  to  the  substitute  amendment 
that  the  act  intends  to  address  Itself  to 
the  transfer  of  title.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  bill  anywhere,  certainly  not  in  this 
section,  that  talks  about  transfer  of  title 
at  all.  It  Is  absolutely  silent  on  that  point. 
So  we  get  back  again  not  to  a  fourth  but 
to  a  fifth  thing  that  is  inadequate.  This 
Is  an  amendment  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  clarifying,  evidencing  the  will  and  the 
intent  of  Congress,  and  I  see  nothing 
wrong  with  spelling  out  what  we  want  to 
do.  If  the  people  in  this  body  feel  It  is 
Improper  to  have  a  gift  or  feel  it  is  all 
right  to  receive  by  devise  or  dissent  or  It 
is  all  right  under  a  temporary  situation 
to  borrow  for  purposes  of  guiding,  as  I 
indicated,  then  someone  will  take  action 
to  strike  the  gift  part. 

I  happen  to  think  it  is  good.  But  the 
point  I  want  to  bring  out  Is  the  end  of 
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the  amendment  indicates  that  so  long 
as  a  person  is  permitted  under  law  to  ac- 
quire a  weapon  in  his  State  of  domicile, 
and  as  long  as  it  is  not  illegal  to  receive 
it  in  those  States,  then  it  is  not  illegal  in 
this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  Uie  gentleman 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Pollock]  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  tMr. 
Dincell]. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Pollock 
and  Mr.  Tenzer. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  55,  noes 
71. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was 
rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [  Mr.  Dincell  1 . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision 'demanded  by  Mr.  Dincell)  there 
were — ayes,  62.  noes  33. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT     MR.    PEPPER 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pepper  :  On  page 
28.  line  2,  after  the  Casey  amendment  as 
amended,  insert  the  following  and  redesig- 
nate accordingly: 

"Whoever  on  or  after  January  i,  197i  In  a 
State  In  which  it  Is  not  a  felony  to  use  or 
unlawfully  to  carry  a  firearm  in  the  commis- 
sion of  any  felony  In  such  State,  uses  a  fire- 
arm to  commit  any  felony  or  carries  a  flre- 
arm unlawfully  during  the  commission  of 
any  felony  in  such  State  shall  upon  convic- 
tion be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  Imprisonment 
for  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  ten 
years.  In  the  case  of  his  second  or  subsequent 
conviction  under  this  subsection,  .such  per- 
son shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  Imprison- 
ment for  not  less  than  five  years  nor  more 
than  twenty-five  years.  The  execution  or  im- 
position of  any  term  of  imprisonment  Im- 
posed under  this  subsection  may  not  be  sus- 
pended, and  probation  may  not  be  granted. 
Any  term  of  imprlsorunent  ImfKised  under 
this  subsection  may  not  be  Imposed  to  nm 
concurrently  with  any  term  of  Imprisonment 
Imposed  for  the  commission  of  such  felony. 

Concurrent  Jurisdiction  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  is  hereby 
conferred  upon  the  appropriate  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  upon  the 
State  Court  which  shall  try  the  person 
charged  with  the  commission  of  the  felony 
In  which  a  flrearm  shall  be  used  or  unlaw- 
fully carried." 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr,  CELLER.  First,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  is  not  germane  to  H.R.  17735 
and,  unlike  the  so-called  Casey  amend- 
ment, is  not  made  in  order  by  the  rule 
under  which  this  bill  is  being  considered. 

Second,  the  Committee  has  already 
considered  the  Casey  amendment  and 
adopted  the  Poff  substitute  in  lieu 
thereof. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  retraces  groimd  al- 
ready covered  by  the  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 


from  Florida  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  If  I  may,  please,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  differs  in  material  respects 
from  the  Casey  amendment  and  from 
the  amendment  that  I  offered  to  the 
Casey  amendment  the  other  day. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Casey  amend- 
ment applied  instantaneously,  that  is, 
when  it  took  effect — to  all  instances 
when  someone  would  use  or  carry  un- 
lawfully a  gun  in  the  perpetration  of  a 
felony  under  the  laws  of  the  several 
States.  This  amendment  allows  until 
Januai-y  1,  1971,  before  this  amendment 
making  it  a  Federal  offense  to  use  a  gun 
in  the  perpetration  of  a  crime  or  felony 
under  the  State  laws  should  take  effect, 
the  design  of  which  was  to  encourage  the 
States  in  the  more  than  2  years  which 
would  elapse  between  now  and  January 
1,  1971,  to  enact  their  own  laws  which 
would  make  a  separate  felony  the  use  or 
unlawful  carrying  of  a  flrearm  in  the 
perpetration  of  a  felony  under  the  laws 
of  the  several  States.  That  is  a  very 
significant  difference. 

I  have  used  the  same  provisions  rela- 
tive to  punishment  which  are  carried  In 
the  Poff  amendment  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  second  respect  in  which  this  differs 
from  the  Casey  amendment  is  that  this 
amendment  provides  that  concurrent 
jurlsrlction  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act  are  conferred  upon 
the  U.S.  district  court  and  upon  the  State 
courts  that  would  have  jurisdiction  of 
the  principal  felony. 

Those,  it  seems  to  me,  are  significant 
differences  between  this  amendment  and 
the  Casey  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  add  one 
thing  more,  I  just  heard  from  the  FBI 
this  afternoon  that  in  the  year  1967  in 
excess  of 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
please  address  himself  to  the  point  of 
order,  and  not  to  the  merits. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  realize  this,  but  to 
show  the  significance  of  the  amendment, 
over  133,000  felonies  were  committed 
in  the  several  States  with  the  use  of 
firearms. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  certainly  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say.  I  merely  wished  to 
show  the  significance. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr,  Rooney  of  New 
York).  The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper]  would 
impose  a  Federal  penalty  when  a  firearm 
is  used  or  carried  by  a  person  in  the 
commission  of  a  felony  in  a  State  in 
which  there  Is  no  State  law  making  the 
carrying  or  use  of  a  firearm  a  felony. 
The  amendment  confers  jurisdiction  on 
the  State  courts  to  try  persons  charged 
with  violating  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment. 

The  bill,  as  amended  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  presently  contains  a  pro- 
\'lslon  for  similar  penalties  when  a  fire- 
arm  is   unlawfully    carried   during   the 


commission  of  a  felony  which  is  prose- 
cuted In  a  Federal  court. 

The  amendment  does  not  create  a  new 
State  crime.  It  describes  an  act  which 
is  to  be  unlawful  under  Federal  law  and 
provides  for  the  prosecution  of  that  act 
in  either  a  Federal  or  State  court. 

The  Chair  believes  that  the  amend- 
ment, which  extends  the  provisions  of 
the  so-called  Poff  amendment — adopted 
by  this  Committee  on  last  Friday — to 
felony  prosecutions  in  State  courts,  is  a 
modification  of  a  matter  already  intro- 
duced into  this  bill  by  amendment,  and 
is  therefore  germane. 

The  Chair  overrules  the  point  of  order. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  iii  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
first  place,  if  I  may  repeat,  the  VBl  ad- 
vised me  that  last  year  in  excess  of  133.- 
700  felonies  were  committed  in  the 
United  States  under  the  laws  of  the  sev- 
eral States  With  the  use  of  firearms. 

This  is  a  good  bill  we  have  here  today. 
I  am  for  this  bill  and  I  think  it  will  do 
some  good.  However,  all  of  us  recognize 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  want 
to  get  at  the  question  of  the  use  of  fire- 
arms in  the  commission  of  crime.  The 
critics  of  this  measure,  not  always  justi- 
fied but  they  have  merit  in  their  criti- 
cism, say  that  the  bill  as  it  exclusively 
relates  to  guns  does  iiot  go  to  the  root 
of  the  problem.  The  user  of  the  gun  is  the 
one  who  kills  and  who  commits  the  of- 
fense, and  so  the  Poff  amendment  has 
made  a  good  beginning,  but  the  able 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  as  I  recall  it, 
the  other  day  stated  that  the  number  of 
instances  which  his  amendment  would 
affect  was  about  1.900,  because  his 
amendment  relates  only  to  the  use  of 
firearms  in  the  jierpetration  of  a  felony 
under  Federal  law.  What  about  the  133,- 
700  felonies  that  were  committed,  as  the 
FBI  told  me  today,  with  the  use  of  fire- 
arms in  the  several  States?  But  I  did  not 
make  the  Federal  law  immediately  effec- 
tive in  my  amendment;  I  made  it  effec- 
tive Januarj'  1,  1971. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  State  legislature 
will  be  meeting  next  year  or  the  year 
after  and  each  State  can  enact  Its  own 
law  respecting  the  use  of  firearms  in  the 
comjnission  of  felonies;  but  we  will  let 
them  know  that  if  they  do  not  act  in  this 
field,  by  this  amendment,  if  enacted, 
the  Federal  law  will  take  effect  at  the 
beginning  of  1971. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  the  able 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Poff]  and 
I  happened  to  be  somewhat  alone  on  the 
floor  the  other  day  in  expressing  our 
opinion  that  it  was  within  the  province 
of  the  Congress  to  impose  upon  the  State 
courts  the  authority,  even  the  duty,  to 
try  a  Federal  offense,  this  Federal  offense 
which  would  be  prescribed  by  this 
amendment,  I  will  cite  authorities  to 
support  our  position.  I  have  in  front  of 
me  a  Harvard  Law  Review  article  entitled 
"Federal  Criminal  Laws  and  Stat* 
Courts"  written  In  1925  by  the  great  con- 
stitutional authority,  Charles  Warren — 
38  Harv.  L.  R»v.  545.  Mr.  Warren  reviews 
the  law  thoroughly  and  concludes  that 
the  Supreme  Court  iias  settled  the  mat- 
ter and  Congress  can  confer  concurrent 
jurisdiction   upon   State   courts   to   try 
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That  suggestion  I  have  followed  in  my 
amendment. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  Chairman:  This 
amendment  confers  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion upon  the  several  State  and  the  Fed- 
eral courts  to  enforce  this  subsection. 
The  burden  I  believe  should  be  divided 
between  the  State  and  Federal  courts.  I 
believe  the  State  courts,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  could  try  and  would  try  a  great 
many  of  these  cases.  But,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  every  case  under  this  amendment  had 
to  be  tried  in  a  Federal  court,  what  use 
can  our  Federal  court  be  better  put  to 
than  to  protect  the  133,000  people  of 
this  country  who  in  the  year  last  past 
were  victims  of  crimes  perpetrated  by  the 
use  of  fii'earms? 

So  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  would 
adopt  this  amendment  it  would  be  a  de- 
terrent to  the  use  of  firearms  in  the  per- 
petration of  a  crime  because  of  a  fear 
of  the  offender  of  being  prosecuted  im- 
der  Federal  law  which  would  manda- 
torily require — mandatorily  require — 
that  he,  if  convicted,  would  go  to  the 
penitentiary.  There  is  no  suspension,  no 
probation  to  keep  the  user  of  that  fire- 
arm in  the  commission  of  a  felony,  under 
the  amendment  if  carried  here,  from  go- 
ing to  prison. 

So  I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
House  will  see  fit  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
I  appreciate  the  explanation  given  by 
the  gentleman,   but  it  leaves  me  with 
several  questions: 

In  the  first  place  is  the  question  of  con- 
ferring jurisdiction  on  a  State  court.  If 
one  assumes  the  correctness  of  the  gen- 
tleman's argument — and  I  would  not 
quarrel  with  it — but  then  the  State  legis- 
lature is  going  to  have  to  authorize  that 
State  court  to  accept  that  jurisdiction. 
The  State  court  is  not  going  to  be  able 
to  try  any  case  over  which  they  do  not 
have  jurisdiction  granted  them  by  the 
agency  that  created  them. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  If  the  able  gentleman 
will  allow  me  to  reply  to  that.  Mr.  Charles 
Warren,  writing  in  1925,  said  that  the 
legislature  had  to  authorize  the  State 
courts  to  execute  the  Federal  law,  but 
the  Supreme  Court,  writing  in  1947,  said 
that  if  a  State  court  had  general  juris- 
diction imder  the  State  law  to  try  this 
kind  of  a  case.  Congress  had  authority  to 
confer  upon  the  court  the  duty  to  try  it, 
and  the  legislature  could  not  remove  the 
jurisdiction  from  the  court. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  am  dubi- 
ous about  that,  but  I  will  accept  that. 

But  at  any  rate,  it  seems  to  me  in  my 
State  what  we  do  is  we  have  two  grades 
of  offenses,  and  I  am  sure  they  do  in 
most  States,  if  not  all.  Indeed,  assault 
with  a  deadly  weapon  is  a  different  de- 
gree of  crime  with  a  different  punish- 
ment than  a  simple  assault.  Robbery, 
armed,  is  a  different  offense  with  a  dif- 
ferent punishment  than  unarmed  rob- 
bery, and  that  would.  It  seems  to  me,  be  a 
much  preferable  system. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  again  expired. 


Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  painful  re- 
luctance that  I  oppose  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  most  distinguished  and  elo- 
quent colleague  from  Florida.  I  must 
thank  the  gentleman  before  I  begin  for 
discovering  the  scholarly  work  which  vin- 
dicates the  distinguished  gentleman  and 
me  before  this  body  with  respect  to  such 
an  obscure  area  of  constitutional  law. 

I  believe  now  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  National  Legislature  does  indeed 
have  the  power  to  confer  upon  State 
courts  jurisdiction  for  the  prosecution  of 
crimes  defined  by  the  National  Legisla- 
ture. 

Indeed,  this  bill  confers  concurrent 
jurisdiction  on  the  State  courts  and  the 
Federal  courts. 

But  conceding  such  constitutional 
power,  the  issue  then  becomes  Mr.  Chair- 
man, should  that  power  be  exercised? 

I  submit  that  as  a  matter  of  policy  this 
is  unwise,  principally  because  It  fractures 
the  Federal  system  spiritually  and  func- 
tionally. 

It  is  wise,  I  think,  that  we  maintain 
the  separation  between  the  State  au- 
thorities and  the  Federal  authorities 
which  the  authors  of  our  Constitution 
first  devised.  It  insures  that  we  will  not 
have  a  central  police  state  in  America. 

For  yet  two  other  reasons  I  must  re- 
luctantly oppose  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman.  First  of  all,  it  does  not 
contain  an  Identifiable  constitutional 
nexus.  The  Casey  amendment  depended 
for  its  constitutional  base  upon  the  in- 
terstate commerce  clause — and  that  was 
a  proper  constitutional  nexus. 

The  substitute  which  I  offered  took 
the  jurisdictional  basis  of  each  felony 
defined  in  the  Federal  code  but  I  look 
vainly  through  the  language  of  the 
amendment  the  gentleman  has  offered 
to  find  a  constitutional  jurisdictional 
basis. 

Second  and  finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
notice  that  the  language  of  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment will  have  the  effect  of  conferring 
upon  both  the  State  courts  and  the  Fed- 
eral courts  the  jurisdiction  to  enforce 
all  of  the  provisions  of  the  entire  act 
now  before  the  body — that  is  to  say  the 
entire  chapter  44  of  title  18.  That  would 
be  a  physical  possibility. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  There  may  be  a  lack  of 
skill  in  the  draftsmanship  of  the  amend- 
ment wherein  I  said  "apply  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act." 

I  intended  for  It  to  apply  only  to  this 
amendment  and  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  the 
amendment  so  as  to  put  the  word 
"amendment "  in  place  of  the  word  "act" 
so  that  we  will  have  no  doubt  about  the 
purpose  of  it. 

Mr.  POFF.  If  I  may  respond  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  briefly,  in  a 
spirit  of  helpfulness.  If  he  chooses  to 
make  the  change  in  the  language  of  the 
second  paragraph,  I  would  respectfully 
suggest  that  Instead  of  the  word  "amend- 
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ment"  the  gentleman  might  appropri- 
ately use  the  words  'of  this  subsection." 
Mr.  PEPPER.  \'ery  well,  then  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  the 
amendment  in  that  respect. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  that  if  he 
accedes  to  this  on  his  time,  he  auto- 
matically lo5es  the  floor. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  understand  that  and  I 
had  concluded  my  comments  and  I  am 
doing  this  only  in  the  spirit  of  helpful- 
ness. "Vet.  I  would  recmphasize  the  argu- 
i7ient  I  have  made  in  oppo.sition  to  the 
amendment  and  notwithstanding  the 
unanimous-consfnt  request.  I  will  be  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thai  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  may  have  5  addi- 
tional minutes  and  may  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman another  question  or  two? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  that  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  PoFFl  may  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  POFF  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  My  hope  was  that  as  a 
practical  matter  a  technique  could  be 
worked  out  by  which  the  State  court 
which  tried  the  felony  could  perhaps  in 
tlie  same  case  try  the  Federal  offense  for 
the  use  of  a  gun  in  the  commission  of 
that  felony.  It  would  be  a  saving  of  time 
and  of  personnel  and  of  expen.se.  It 
would  have  to  be  worked  out  by  the 
authorities.  But  that  is  the  reason  I 
thought  it  was  so  desirable  to  experi- 
ment or  to  give  authority  to  the  State 
court  because  they  will  be  trying  the 
felony  and  I  would  hope  that  with  this 
urging  and  nudging  from  the  Congress, 
the  States  would  eliminate  the  Federal 
question  by  themselves  providing  a 
separate  penalty  for  the  use  of  a  firearm 
in  the  commission  of  a  felony  and  mak- 
ing mandatorj'  a  penitentiaiy  sentence, 
as  this  amendment  would  provide,  upon 
those  who  do  use  a  firearm  in  the  com- 
mission of  a  felony. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  can  fully  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  purpose.  I  say  that  it  is  alto- 
gether meritorious.  Yet  I  am  afraid  it 
does  not  take  into  account  the  very 
sizable  procedural  problem  which  would 
be  involved.  Among  other  questions  which 
occur  to  me  are  these:  Would  the  State 
court  use  the  rules  of  evidence  applica- 
ble within  its  own  State  jurisdiction,  or 
would  it  be  obliged  to  follow  the  rules 
of  evidence  applicable  in  the  Federal  dis- 
trict courts? 

A  host  of  attendant  questions  come  to 
mind.  I  believe  it  is  just  impractical  to 
experiment  with  such  a  revolutionary 
concept  in  this  particular  context. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Could  we  get  an  answer 
from  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  that  point?  Would  the  Federal  rules 


of  procedure  apply  to  a  State  law  in  this 
instance? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  My  opinion  would  be 
that  the  State  rults  of  evidence  would 
apply.  That  is  a  matter  of  procedural, 
not  .substantive  law. 

Mr.  POFF.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
wliat  burden  of  evidence  would  be  re- 
quired to  convict? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  It  being  a  criminal  case 
in  both  the  Federal  and  State  courts,  the 
evidence  mast  be  beyond  a  rca.sonable 
doubt 

Mr.  POFF.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
the  gentleman  to  contend  that  the  rules 
of  procedure  in  the  Federal  court  would 
be  inapplicable? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  It  might  well  be  that 
the  State  court  could  u.>e  either,  because 
tlie  State  court  would  be  trying  a  Fed- 
eral offense,  and  exercising  a  Federal 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  able  gentle- 
man be  kind  enough  to  withdraw  his 
objection  to  mv  amendment? 

Mr  POFF.  I  did  not  object.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  reserved  the 
right  to  object. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  modification? 
Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
favor  of  the  amendment. 

I  do  not  believe  the  amendment  is  any 
surprise  to  anyone.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentlem;-in  from  Florida  for  endeav- 
oring to  meet  the  objections  that  were 
raised  to  my  amendment  offered  last 
Friday,  which  was  modified  by  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia. 

The  gentleman  has  raised  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  .should  have  in  this  amendment 
something  with  reference  to  interstate 
commerce.  I  can  tell  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  from  my  studies  anrl  from  the 
information  that  I  have  received  as  a 
result  of  my  amendment,  that  that  is 
not  necessaiy.  It  is  not  necessary  in 
order  for  this  Congress  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  subject;  also  in  the  pre- 
amble of  this  bill  there  is  plenty  of  prece- 
dent for  such  an  amendment  to  be 
properly  in  order. 

So  it  boils  down  to  the  one  question 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  raises  as  to 
a  matter  of  policy. 

in  my  opinion,  i  do  noi  oeiieve  the 
citizens  of  this  country  are  worried  .so 
much  about  policy  as  they  are  about 
pction.  And  I  mean  action  against  the 
criminal  element.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  lias  taken  care  of  it  by  liis 
substitute  for  my  amendment.  He  has 
reduced  it  to  apply  only  to  Federal  cases. 
It  wf.s  pointed  out  during  debate  last 
Friday  that  the  amendment  will  apply 
only  to  1,900  to  2.000  cases,  while  it 
has  been  very  graphically  pointed  out 
that  there  are  over  130.000  felonies  com- 
mitted with  the  use  of  firearms  in  this 
country. 

You  will  have  to  make  up  your  own 
minds  as  to  whether  you  are  going  to 
be  strong  on  policy  or  tough  on  action. 
I  do  not  believe  any  one  of  your  con- 
stituents will  write  to  you  if  you  adopt 
this  amendment  to  say,  "How  dare  you 


encroacn  uixm  tlie  State's  authority  to 
go  after  thcs;'  cnoks?" 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  would  like  to  as- 
sociate my.self  with  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks. I  believe  he  makes  a  good  point. 
We  would  not  be  here  4  day.^  delib- 
erating on  this  bill  if  the  States  indeed 
had  done  a  good  job. 

But  as  has  been  brought  out  time  and 
time  again,  in  debate  on  this  bill,  ob- 
viously tlie  State  laws  are  insufficient 
and  inadequate  to  meet  the  kinds  of 
criminals  we  are  meeting  in  the  streets 
of  this  country.  Time  is  long  past  due 
when  the  Federal  Government  ought  to 
take  action  on  this. 

Mr.  CASEY.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida.  Mr.  Chairman,  has  also  taken 
care  of  the  fact  that  for  the  next  2  years 
this  would  be  effective  only  in  those 
States  which,  after  2  years,  failed  to  en- 
act a  similar  law.  I  think  it  is  commenda- 
ble. The  gentleman  has  met  practically 
every  objection  that  was  raised  to  my 
amendment  last  Friday.  Now  if  the  Con- 
gress wants  to  turn  its  back  on  this, 
go  light  ahead,  but  I  am  telling  the  Mem- 
bers they  can  take  ever>-  excuse  they 
want  to — policy  or  what  have  you — for 
failing  to  vote  for  this  amendment,  but 
they  are  not  going  to  do  a  service  for 
this  countiT  unless  they  adopt  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  norida. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the   amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  rather  reluctantly,  be- 
cause I  have  a  profound  respect  for  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida, 
but  his  amendment  bristles  with  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty. 

The  first  difficulty  is  a  constitutional 
one.  I  do  not  see  any  nexus  between  this 
amendment  and  the  Constitution.  I  fail 
to  find  in  the  Constitution  any  provi- 
sion that  would  authorize  oi-  empower 
the  Conrress  to  enact  a  criminal  pro- 
vision ot  this  sort. 

There  is  iiothing  in  the  amendment  to 
indicate  that  the  gun  that  would  i^e  u.sed 
or  would  be  in  the  jiossession  of  a  felon 
must  have  crossed  the  State  line. 

There  is  no  requirement  that  the  crim- 
inal must  have  crossed  State  lines.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  amendment  to  indicate 
anything  in  the  nature  of  interstate 
com.merce.  so  I  cannot  sec  how  anyone 
could  ground  the  constitutionality  of 
this  amendment  on  the  interstate  com- 
merce clause. 

Beyond  that.  I  would  say  that  the 
amendment  is  very  liazy  and  difficult  to 
understand.  It  is  defectively  drawn. 
Tlie  question  has  ari.sen  as  to  the  proce- 
dure in  the  State  court  or  the  procedure 
in  the  Federal  court.  Tlie  procedures  are 
different  in  those  courts.  In  the  Federal 
court  a  judge  in  commenting  on  evi- 
dence, for  example,  has  far  more  power 
than  the  judge  ir  most  State  courts. 

We  have  the  question  of  empaneling 
certain  types  of  juries  in  Federal  courts, 
and  that  may  be  different  in  State 
courts. 
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We  have  a  prollferat  on  of  courts,  all 
of  which  will  have  jijrisdiction  under 
this  amendment.  We  hs  ve  50  States  and 
we  have  superior  and  il  iferior  courts  in 
those  States.  All  of  the  n  may  have  Ju 
rlsdictlon  over  these  f el  )ns  and  felonies. 
We  have  93  U.S.  district  courts.  We  have 
all  manner  and  kinds  c  '  interpretations 
coming  out  of  his  misce  any  of  courts 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  confusion 
worse  confounded,  and  1  jr  these  reasons, 
I  do  hope  that  the  am^dment  will  not 
prevail. 


AMENDMENT     OFFERED    BY     S^ 
AMENDMENT    OFFERED 


DOWDY     TO    THE 
MR.    PEPPER 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  clairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  unendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentlema^  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Pepper  I 

The  Clerk  read  as  folows: 
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Amendment  offered  by 
amendment   offered    by    M 
out  the  words  "of  this  Acf 
graph  and  Insert  In  lieu  th 
section'*.   ■ 


1  [r,  DowDT  to  the 
.  Pepper  :  Strike 
In  the  liist  para- 
•eof  "of  this  sub- 


Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Cha  mian.  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment]  Is  to  take  care 
of  the  question  that  wai  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virgin  a  (Mr.  PoffI 
during  his  discussion  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  pIpper]  concern- 
InR  the  amendment.  I  taink  the  objec- 
tion of  the  gentleman  jlo  it  was  well 
taken,  and  I  have  offerfd  the  amend- 
ment to  take  care  of  Ihat  imrticular 
problem  and  to  make  it  clear  that  this 
concurrent  jurisdiction  i  o  State  courts 
is  given  only  in  cases  tl  a.t  arise  under 
the  Pepper  amendment. 

I  can  only  repeat  whal  I  said  earlier 
in  the  debate  and  what|  has  been  said 
here.  We  purport  to  be  h|  re  to  try  to  do 
something  about  the  cl  ime  rate,  the 
riots,  the  looting,  and  the  arson  and  the 
shooting  which  is  going  ol  \  in  this  coun- 
try today.  There  is  nothing  in  the  bill 
yet  that  will  have  any  appreciable  effect 
on  the  Clime  that  is  gofcig  on  in  this 
country.  It  is  just  a  smokfecreen  to  hide 
the  crime  and  to  get  people's  minds  away 
from  the  crime  and  the  other  things 
that  are  troubling  them,  ajjd  to  get  them 
to  think  about  guns  rather  than  law 
violations. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  ChaDhnan,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  am  pleaded  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florii 
Mr  PEPPER.  The  ame 
by  the  able  gentleman  f; 
modification    of    my    ai 
gested  by  the  able  gentli 
glnia,  and  I  hop>e  it  wlll\be  accepted  as 
a  perfecting  amendment 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.   CELLER.    Mr.    Chairman,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  Pepper  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  conclude  In  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York'' 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Eckhardt]. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Pepper].  I  always  oppose  my  respected 


Iment  offered 
5m  Texas  Is  a 
bndment  sug- 
lan  from  Vir- 


friend  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  be- 
cause there  is  no  one  in  the  House  who 
is  deserving  of  more  respect  both  be- 
cause of  his  conviction  and  because  of 
his  learning. 

It  has  been  said  that  strong  facts  make 
bad  law.  I  join  my  colleague  from  Florida 
in  seeking  to  devise  effective  ways  to  curb 
crime,  and  I  supported  the  anticrlme 
bill  strengthening  the  police  efforts  of 
the  States.  I  also  support  this  bill  to 
give  States  assistance  in  firearms  con- 
trol. 

But  the  amendment  would  not  give 
assistance;  it  would  entrench  more 
deeply  on  States  rights  than  any  pro- 
posal ever  submitted  to  Congress.  It 
would  enter  the  field  of  general  criminal 
law  without  defining  any  nexus  upon 
which  Federal  jurisdiction  is  based.  It 
would  define  as  a  Federal  crime  the 
commission  of  any  felony  in  the  State 
in  which  the  accused  carried  a  firearm. 

It  Is  not  an  answer  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  "give"  the  States  un- 
til January  1,  1971,  in  which  to  revise 
criminal  statutes  increasing  the  penalty 
where  a  firearm  is  used,  because  to  me  it 
is  a  matter  of  principle  that  the  State 
should  write  its  own  general  criminal 
law  in  the  way  it  is  deemed  best  for  that 
State  and  its  people  where  there  is  no 
special.  Federal  issue  involved. 

There  are.  of  course,  areas  where  the 
matter  is  not  one  of  general  criminal 
law  and  where  Congress  has  properly  en- 
tered the  field.  Federal  jurisdiction  has 
been  employed  by  Congress  in  three 
different  ways: 

First.  To  punish  antisocial  conduct  of 
distinctively,  if  not  exclusively,  Federal 
concern; 

Second.  To  punish  conduct  of  local 
concern,  with  which  local  enforcement 
authorities  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
cope;  and 

Third.  To  secure  compliance  with  Fed- 
eral administrative  regulations.  See  L.  B. 
Schwartz,  "13  Law  and  Contemporary 
Problems,"  page  66,  spring  1958. 

I  am  for  national  activism  In  civil 
matters.  I  believe  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  aid  in  the  regulation  of 
our  economy  to  make  it  vigorous  and 
healthy,  that  it  sliould  extend  equality 
of  opportunity  in  education,  employ- 
ment, and  in  the  fruits  of  society  gen- 
erally. 

But  I  believe  just  as  strongly  in  pre- 
serving individual  rights  and  the  con- 
stitutional bulwarks  that  protect  them. 
I  think  these  are  seriously  threatened 
when  we  move  away  from  a  system  in 
which  States  control  their  own  general 
body  of  criminal  law,  their  own  system  of 
jurisprudence,  and  their  own  police  au- 
thority. This  amendment  would  effect  a 
massive  movement  of  Federal  authority 
into  the  area  of  criminal  law.  It  would 
commandeer  the  State  system  of  juris- 
prudence for  the  processing  of  this  Fed- 
eral criminal  law.  And  I  think  that  it 
would  dangerously  weaken  our  native 
American  resistance  to  a  central  police 
state. 

The  Increase  of  the  Incidence  of  crime 
is  a  wicked  and  a  dangerous  thing.  But 
I  have  faith  that  our  society  is  structured 
so  that  it  can  cope  with  it  and  still  retain 
individual  liberty.  I  would  feel  a  good 


deal  less  secuie  should  this  amendment 
pass  because  that  structure  would  b' 
weakened. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recof;- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mi 

PUCINSKI]. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.s. 
in  support  of  this  amendment.  Thi 
amendment  clearly  provides  that  th' 
States  will  have  until  1971  to  put  thei 
own  houses  in  order.  If  they  are  serlou 
about  this  war  on  crime  tney  will  pat. 
legislation  to  protect  their  interests  and 
their  States'  rights.  If  they  fail  to  do  i' 
by  1971  this  amendment  will  come  int< 
play. 

I  do  not  see  how  this  Congress  can  gt 
to  the  American  people  and  give  then; 
a  gun  bill  that  does  not  have  meaning- 
ful teeth  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recop- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I  Mi. 
Dowdy]. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
see  how  this  amendment  is  an  invasion 
of  States'  rights.  It  merely  pives  them 
better  tools  to  enforce  their  rights. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  That  Is  exactly  the  in- 
tent of  it,  to  give  the  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral district  courts  a  concurrent  power 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act.  I 
believe  the  States'  courts  will  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  deter  the  use  of  a  gun 
in  the  commission  of  felonies  in  the 
States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Foley]. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  re- 
luctant in  opposing  this  amendment  be- 
cause of  my  respect  for  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida,  but  we  are  pro- 
posing to  intervene  more  directly,  as  thf 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt  I 
said,  with  the  rights  of  the  States  to  con- 
trol their  police  functions  than  in  any 
proposition  certainly  since  I  have  been 
in  the  Congress. 

Second,  as  a  former  law-enforcement 
official  and  prosecutor  I  can  assure  the 
committee  that  mandatory  sentences  ol 
this  degree  of  severity  are  counterpro- 
ductive and  will  only  lead  juries  to  turn 
defendants  loose. 

rhe  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Edwards]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opix)sition  to  the 
Pepper  amendment.  There  Is  no  one  in 
this  House  who  Is  more  concerned  about 
the  problem  of  crime  than  I  am.  There  1? 
no  one  in  th's  House  who  is  more  inter- 
ested in  upholding  the  Constitution  of 
these  United  States  than  I  am. 

As  much  as  I  want  to  get  at  the  crimi- 
nal. I  am  not  willing  to  vote  to  Impose 
the  Federal  will  on  the  State  courts.  In 
our  zeal  to  do  something  about  the  crime 
problem  It  would  be  extremely  imwise 
to  get  carried  away  with  emotion  and 
attempt  to  dictate  to  the  States  and  theli 
courts. 

All  too  often  Congress,  motivated  by 
emotion,  has  moved  into  the  field  of  State 
government.  Time  and  again  the  Federal 
Government  has  attempted  to  tell  the 
States  how  to  run  their  affairs.  This  in- 
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trusion  into  State  affairs  must  be  stopped. 
Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  desirable 
as  this  amendment  may  sound,  it  con- 
stitutes as  unwarranted  invasion  of  the 
lights  of  the  States  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  I  cannot  support  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Poff  amendment, 
already  adopted,  provides  for  mandatory 
sentences  for  criminals,  convicted  in 
Federal  courts  of  a  felony,  who  use  a 
firearm  in  the  commission  of  the  felony. 
Tills  is  as  far  as  we  should  go.  But  I 
would  hope  that  the  Poff  amendment  will 
serve  as  a  guide  for  the  legislatures  of 
the  various  States.  Each  State  should 
consider  a  similar  provision  which  would 
be  applicable  to  the  felonies  tried  in 
State  courts  where  a  gun  is  involved. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  constitu- 
tional way.  I  hope  all  State  legislatures 
follow  the  principle  of  the  Poff  amend- 
ment. But  this  is  a  decision  for  each 
State  legislature  to  make  and  I  am  not 
willing  to  impose  the  will  of  Congress  on 
those  duly  elected  State  officials. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  Pepper  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Bingham  1. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too, 
must  reluctantly  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  I  believe  it  would  raise  so 
many  questions  of  confusion  that  it  would 
provide  nothing  more  than  a  field  day  for 
the  lawyers  and  the  law  school  professors 
for  years  to  come. 

Among  the  questions  which  I  believe 
have  not  been  even  discussed  is  whether 
those  convicted  under  this  provision 
would  serve  in  the  Federal  penitentiary 
or  in  a  State  correctional  institution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Biester). 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Pepper  amendment. 

I  applaud  its  purpose  and  respect  its 
author,  but  it  seems  to  me  this  amend- 
ment does  not  merely  confer  jurisdiction 
on  the  State  courts  but  tells  State  judges 
how  they  shall  sentence,  and  that  is  an 
intrusion  on  States'  rights  that  I  cannot 
countenance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 

CONYERSl. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
not  reluctant  in  opposing  this  amend- 
ment, but  I  am  saddened  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  introduced  by  a  very  good  friend 
of  mine  with  whom  I  worked  closely  in 
the  3  years  I  have  been  involved  in  the 
very  important  work  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

In  the  first  instance,  I  believe  this 
amendment  is  unconstitutional,  but  I 
have  noted  the  emotionalism  that  has 
been  accompanying  it  in  the  support  of 
this  amendment  and  its  perfecting 
amendment. 

I  am  opposed  to  it  in  spirit  and  will 
vote  against  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
CormanI. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  amendment  and  hope  it 
is  defeated.  It  is  extremely  confusing.  I 
cannot  tell  whether  it  will  be  applicable 
to  my  own  State  or  not.  It  has  a  great 


effect  on  the  States.  The  gentleman  said 
that  the  States  would  welcome  his 
amendment.  The  States  have  the  au- 
thority to  impose  whatever  laws  they 
wish.  Mandatory  sentences  generally 
speaking  are  bad  and  should  not  be  im- 
posed on  State  courts  by  Federal  law. 

I  urge  a  "No"  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Dowdy],  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Pepper]. 

Tlie  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Dowdy)  there 
were — ayes  32.  noes  72. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

amendment  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DOWDY 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dowdy:  On 
page  15.  after  line  17,  add  a  new  sentence: 

"Paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  transactions  between  licensed 
dealers  and  Individuals  residing  in  the  same 
State,  except  as  required  by  the  laws  of  said 
State". 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only 
authority  on  which  the  Congress  can 
base  its  authority  or  power  to  enact  leg- 
islation such  as  this  is  found  in  the  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce  clause  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution:  wherefore,  it 
seems  obvious  that  the  ix)wer  to  require 
the  recordkeeping  on  purely  intrastate 
transactions,  as  required  in  the  para- 
graph in  question  if  not  nonexistent,  is 
at  least  highly  dubious. 

Furthermore,  this  bill,  if  enacted, 
would  accomplish  its  purposes,  as  stated 
by  the  Attorney  General,  himself,  at  the 
point  at  which  it  prevents,  regulates,  and 
records  the  movement  of  firearms  and 
ammunition  in  interstate  commerce,  and 
can  make  those  records  available  to  the 
State  governments. 

Those  are  the  stated  purposes  of  the 
bill,  and  paragraph  (5)  of  section  922(b) 
goes  far  beyond  either  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  or  the  need  for  the  legislation  as  ex- 
plained by  the  Attorney  General. 

If  the  legislature  of  any  State  should 
find  a  need  or  desire  to  require  that  all 
purchases  of  firearms  and  ammunition 
within  the  State  be  recorded,  it  can  easily 
legislate  on  the  matter  and  bring  it 
about.  There  Is  no  call  or  need  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  impose  upon  any 
State,  invade  the  prerogative  of  its  legis- 
lature, and  do  this  without  regard  to  the 
desires  or  needs  of  such  State.  Further- 
more, there  Is  no  power  granted  in  the 
Constitution  to  enable  this  Congress  to 
require  any  type  of  records  to  be  kept  on 
any  kind  of  commerce  between  the  citi- 
zens of  the  same  State. 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  do  three 
things:  first,  to  preserve  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  proposal;  second,  to  pre- 
vent the  extension  of  the  proposed  law 
into  an  area  in  which  no  need  has  been 
claimed  and  none  proven  by  the  Attorney 
General:  and  third,  eliminates  keeping 
of  records  in  purely  intrastate  transac- 


tions, unless  required  by  State  laws.  In 
addition,  this  amendment  would  reduce 
to  some  extent,  the  avalanche  of  paper 
work  which  is  going  to  be  required  of 
even  the  so-called  mom-and-pop  stores, 
under  the  record  and  report  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

I  trust  that  the  vicious  and  absurd  dis- 
tortion of  the  plain  intent  of  this  amend- 
ment are  not  comparable  to  those  ad- 
vanced airainst  other  of  the  amendments 
I  have  proposed. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  proposed  would 
eliminate  the  requirement  of  keeping 
records  of  firearms  and  ammimition 
transactions  between  dealers  and  be- 
tween dealers  and  individuals  within  the 
same  State.  We  would  be  deprived  of 
finding  out  what  happens  to  all  intra- 
state gun  transactions.  One  of  the  en- 
forcement tools  of  this  bill  is  the  re- 
cording requirements.  Recording  such 
transactions  will  enable  proper  main- 
taining of  arms  and  ammunition  sales 
and  purchases  throughout  the  country. 
Under  the  amendment  no  record  would 
be  kept  on   intrastate  transactions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  that  reason  I  oppose 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  this  amendment  would  weaken  the 
bill  and  as  I  can  see  no  real  useful  pur- 
pose that  it  could  serve,  I  hope  the 
amendment  Is  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Dowdy]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  near 
the  end  of  our  third  day  on  the  legislation 
I  would  like  to  make  a  few  observations. 

One  of  the  great  faults  with  this  at- 
tempt to  regulate  the  purchase  and 
transport  of  guns  on  a  Federal  level  is 
the  title  of  the  bill. 

We  in  Pennsylvania  back  in  1939,  when 
I  was  senate  leader,  passed  a  much 
tougher  and  more  restrictive  firearms  or 
gun  bill. 

This  bill  has  been  heralded  as  a  gim 
control  bill. 

The  American  people  are  suspicious  of 
Federal  controls.  In  this  instance  the 
controls  are  only  regulatory  as  to  the  sale 
across  State  lines,  transportation  across 
State  lines  of  guns  or  ammurJtlon,  and 
forbids  the  sale  of  such  Items  through 
mail-order  catalogs  outside  the  State. 

It  makes  it  unlawful  to  sell  to  minors 
or  to  nonresidents  of  a  State. 

The  law  in  Pennsylvania  is  a  very 
strong  uniform  act  and  if  this  bill  before 
us  was  correctly  labeled  as  a  uniform 
Federal  Firearms  Act  I  am  sure  much 
more  could  have  been  accomplished  in 
the  interest  of  orderly,  reasonable,  and 
enforceable  Federal  standards. 

The  Federal  law  will  help  Pennsyl- 
vania and  other  States  that  have  no  way 
of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  law 
that  attempts  to  regulate  the  sale  of 
guns  to  minors  and  out-of-State  resi- 
dents. 

The  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania  have 
acknowledged  the  need  for  such  Federal 
legislation. 
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The  Pennsylvania  law  needs  enforce- 
ment as  the  Pittsburgh  Press — July  21, 
1968 — pointed  out  in  Fred  Jones'  well- 
documented  analysis  of  the  act  known  as 
the  Uniform  Firearms  Act  Oi  1939. 

I  believe  it  will  help  the  House  in  its 
deliberations  if  I  read  into  the  Record 
the  contents  of  Fred  Jones'  article  on 
the  Pennsylvania  State  law. 

You  will  note  that  no  matter  how  we 
discuss  this  legislation,  either  pro  or  con, 
we  must  admit  that  in  the  end  a  law  is 
only  as  effective  and  useful  as  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law. 

Fred  Jones  points  this  out  In  his  study 
of  the  Penn.sylvania  law  enforcement. 

The  Pennsylvania  story  follows,  in 
part: 

Weakest  Link  in  Control  Is  at  Federal 
Level:  State  Law  Books  Full  of  Gin 
Curbs-  -Haphazard  Policing  Cuts  Effec- 
tiveness 

(By   Fred   Jones) 

When  tUe  Pennsylvania  Legislature  shot 
down  a  blU-for  stlffer  gun  control  last  week. 
It  raised  some  disturbing  questions  for  cit- 
izens engulfed  by  the  controversy  over  fire- 
arms that  has  swept  the  nation. 

What  are  the  existing  laws? 

Who  can  legally  buy  a  gun?      tj 

Are  our  present  laws  enforced? 

An  examination  of  Pennsylvaola's  statutes 
reveals  an  astonishing  amount  ©f  legislation 
already  on  the  books  to  regul|te  purchase, 
possession,  carrying  and  use  oSflrenrms. 

HEAVY     PENALTIB^ 

These  laws  carry  heavy  penJtles  for  their 
violation.  f 

Enforcement,  however,  carf  best  be  des- 
cribed as  haphazard. 

Pennsylvania's      Uniform 
passed  In  1939  defines  flrearn 
or  revolver  with  a  barrel  less 
long,  any  shotgun  with  a  bar—..  .^.,0  ..•.„..  <., 
Inches  long,  or  a  rifle  with  a  I  urrel  less  than 
15  Inches  long. 
Regular  shotguns  and  rifle 

ulated  except  by  part  of  the  .._ ^  -- 

which  forbids  the  carrying  of    oaded  guns  In 
autos. 

Another  law  bans  the  taklnf 
weapon  Into  a  park,  recreatic  1  area^  or  any 
place  where  the  public  may  ssemble.  Pos- 
session of  a  loaded  weapon  Ir  such  areas  Is 
considered  evidence  of  Intent  to  violate  the 
law. 

Statistics  complied  by  the  B  ;deral  Bureau 
of  Investigation  (FBI)  put  th«  various  typ 
of  weapons  Into  their  proper  perspective. 

Handguns   (revolvers  and  pi  to!s)   account 
for  44  per  cent  of  all  cases  of 

non-negligent    manslaughter    ^„ 

and  other  stabbing  weapons  i  rcount  for  23 
per  cent. 

Physical  methods,  strangling 
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.  -  .--„.-,-„  or  blows  with 
the  hands  or  feet,  account  fi  r  9  per  cent 
Shotguns  also  are  used  In  9  p  r  cent  of  the 
homicide  cases  while  rifles  acc(  unt  for  7  per 
cent.  All  other  types  of  murdei  make  up  the 
remaining  8  per  cent. 

MANY    FORMALITIES 

Anyone  wanting  to  buy  a  ha  idgun  legally 
in  Pennsylvania  has  to  go  thro  igh  a  consid- 
erable number  of  formalities. 

Getting  a  license  to  carry  ont 
difficult. 

Under  the  law.  dealers  sellllig  handguns 
In  Pennsylvania  cannot  deliver  them  to  the 
buyers  until  a  48-hour  period  1 

The  buyer  must  sign  In  trlpU 
cation  to  buy  a  handgun  and 
to  the  dealer. 

The  application  must  cont  iln  his  full 
name,  address,  occupation,  co  or.  place  of 
bU-th.  date  and  hour  of  the  ap  licatlon,  the 


Rrearms  Act 
as  any  pistol 
han  12  Inches 
1  less  than  24 


are  not  reg- 
huntlng  code 


Is  even  more 


as  elapsed, 
ate  an  appll- 
turn  It  over 


caliber,  barrel  length,  make  und  manufac- 
turers number  of  the  weapon  he  wants  to 
buy  plus  a  statement  that  he  has  never  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  of  violence. 

There's  more.  Within  six  hours  after  re- 
ceiving such  an  application,  the  dealer  must 
send  by  registered  mall  a  copy  of  the  appli- 
cation to  the  chief  of  police  in  the  commu- 
nity where  he  is  located  or  the  county  sheriff. 
Within  seven  days,  the  dealer  must  furnish 
the  same  information  to  the  State  police.  In 
addition,  he  must  keep  a  copy  of  the  appli- 
cation and  statement  In  his  own  possession 
for  six  years. 

The  St.ite  Police  at  Harrisburg  keep  an 
active  file  on  all  individuals  who  apply  for 
permission  to  buy  a  firearm  and  on  everyone 
who  applies  for  a  license  to  carry  a  firearm. 
This  Information  can  be  furnished  to  any 
local  police  department  in  a  matter  of 
minutes. 

The  State  Police  gun  records  are  made 
available  to  the  National  Crime  Information 
Center  at  Washington,  DC. 

This  new  computerized  program  links 
al)out  30  st.ites  for  inst.intaneous  response 
on  queries  involving  guns  and  suspected 
criminals. 

All  applications  for  guns  and  permits  to 
carry  them  are  checked  by  the  Pennsylvania 
suite  Police  through  this  program. 

Most  dealers  obey  the  law  to  the  letter. 
If  they  don't,  they  are  subject  to  a  $3000 
fine,  three  years  Imprisonment  and  the  loss 
of  the  dealer's  license. 

Dealers  also  are  forbldd||i  to  sell  flrearms 
to  minors  under  18  or  to' anyone  he  has 
reason  to  suspect  might  be  a  drug  addict, 
drunkard,  mentally  ill.  or  to  have  been  con- 
victed of  a  crime  of  violence.  No  type  of  fire- 
arm, including  rifles  and  shotguns,  may  be 
sold  to  minors  under  16. 

Obtaining  a  license  to  carry  a  handgun 
Is  still  more  difficult. 

The  chief  of  police  In  a  community  or  the 
county  sheriff  may  issue  a  one-year  license 
to  carry  flrearms  under  certain  conditions. 
These  include  a  requirement  that  the  appli- 
cant appears  to  have  a  good  and  proper  rea- 
son—such as  fear  of  injury  to  his  per-son  or 
property — for  seeking  a  license. 

EXTRA    RESTRICTIONS 

In  many  commumtles,  there  are  further 
restrictions. 

An  applicant  who  Is  a  resident  of  Allegheny 
County  outside  the  cities  of  Pittsburgh.  Mc- 
Keesport,  Duquesne  and  Clalrton,  must  flrst 
get  approval  from  the  chief  of  police  In  the 
community  where  he  lives  and  a  letter  say- 
ing he  has  no  criminal  record.  This  must  be 
presented  to  the  sheriff's  office. 

At  the  same  time,  he  must  All  out  an  ap- 
plication giving  full  personal  information, 
physical  description,  a  description  and  reg- 
istration of  the  gun  he  wants  to  carry.  He 
also  must  be  photographed  and  flngerprlnted. 

The  permit  also  carries  the  reason  for 
which  it  was  Issued  and  the  condlUons  un- 
der which  the  gun  may  be  carried. 

These  additional  requirements,  including 
a  15-day  waiting  period,  were  Imposed  by 
Sheriff  William  Davis. 

■'During  those  15  days,  we  check  out  every 
applicant  with  the  FBI,  the  State  Police,  the 
local  police  and  our  own  records,"  he  said. 

Once  a  permit  Is  approved,  a  copy  is  filed 
with  the  SUie  Police  and  another  is  kept  In 
the  County's  own  flies. 

City  residents  must  flle  application 
through  Police  Supt.  James  Slusser's  office 
which  follows  a  similar  check-up. 


APPROVE    PERMITS 

Supt.  Slusser  also  Insists  that  he  personally 
approve  all  permits  to  carry  flrearms.  Records 
of  gun  purchases  and  investigation  of  appli- 
cants Is  a  function  of  the  Pawn  Division  of 
the  Bureau  of  Police. 

Keeping  track  of  handguns  breaks  down 
when  one  Individual  compiles  with  the  legal 


requirements  and  buys  a  gun  but  later  sells 
It  to  another  Individual.  This  sale  does  not 
have  to  be  recorded  and  there  is  no  provi- 
sion in  the  law  covering  it. 

If  the  weapon  later  turns  up  in  a  crime 
case,  police  have  to  go  back  to  the  original 
sale  and  begin  tracing  It  from  there. 

While  Allegheny  County  and  the  City  of 
Pittsburgh  keep  close  tabs  on  the  sale  and 
possession  of  flrearms.  authorities  in  m.iny 
counties  are  not  as  careful. 

Sheriff  Davis  said  some  of  his  colleagues 
in  nearby  counties  are  rather  lax. 

"There  are  seme  counties  where  all  you 
have  to  do  is  All  out  an  application  to  carry 
a  gun  and  you  get  It."  he  said.  "There  is  no 
checking  on  the  applicant.  This  is  wrong." 
This  lack  of  investigation  also  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen's  Clubs  which  maintains  present 
laws  would  be  adequate  if  they  were  enforced 
properly. 

As  a  test,  the  Federation  had  a  German 
alien  flle  an  application  for  a  gun  permit  and 
It  was  approved  by  a  county  sheriff's  office 
even  though  aliens  are  forbidden  by  law  to 
buy   or   carry   a   flrearm   In   Pennsylvania. 

DEALERS  KEEP  LISTS 

Under  the  National  Firearms  Act  passed 
more  than  30  years  ago.  dealers  must  keep 
lists  of  the  guns  they  sell,  the  buyers,  their 
addresses  and  descriptions  of  the  weapons. 
In  addition,  dealers  may  not  .sell  handguns 
to  buyers  in  other  states  without  getting 
evidence  that  the  buver  has  complied  with 
the  requirements  of  the  state  where  he  lives. 
All  of  this  Information  also  must  be  made 
available  to  the  Alcohol  Tax  Umt  of  tlie  U  S 
Treasury  Dept. 

So  far  as  can  be  learned,  this  law  has  been 
implemented  only  once.  Several  months  ago 
the  U.S.  attorney  in  New  York  used  it  to 
crack  down  on  a  Long  Island  gun  dealer. 

Foreign  weajKins  can  be  Imported  Into  the 
U.S.  only  after  the  buver  obtains  a  $200 
license  from  the  Treasury  Dept.  for  each 
shipment. 

Such  Imports  also  must  be  approved  by 
the  U.S.  Commerce  Dept.  Both  agencies  have 
the  authority  to  refuse  to  Issue  such  licenses. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  President  has  the 
authority  to  ban  any  import  of  foreign 
weapons  by  proclamation. 

The  big  question  Is  whether  additional  gun 
legislation— such  as  the  registration  of  all 
guns  including  rifles  and  shotguns— will  cut 
down  the  number  of  homicides  by  guns. 

MITROER  RATE 

Supporters  of  such  legislation  say  it  will. 
They  note  that  miu-der  by  gun  Is  generally 
lower  In  states  with  some  form  of  gun  con- 
trol laws. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Pennsylvania  Fed- 
eration of  Sportmen's  Clubs  cites  the  case  of 
Philadelphia  which  has  the  most  stringent 
gun  laws  in  the  State. 

Philadelphia,  which  makes  up  17  per  cent 
of  the  State's  population,  has  47  per  cent 
of  all  homicides  in  the  State  despite  its  gun 
laws, '  the  Federation  says. 

ADOmONAL    PENALTIES 

Up  until  last  week,  the  State  flrearms  law 
provided  that  tile  courts  had  power  to  im- 
pose additional  penalties  when  a  gun  was 
used  In   the  commission  of  a  crime. 

Thus  on  a  sentence  of  10  years  for  armed 
robbery,  the  Judge  could  tack  on  another 
year  for  violation  of  the  firearms  code  and 
impose  additional  fines. 

Most  Judges  failed  to  exercise  the  option 
and  this  was  a  sore  point  to  many  police 
officers  who  feel  the  gun  laws  should  be 
strictly  enforced. 

This  discretionary  authority  on  the  part 
of  the  courts  was  removed  by  the  State 
Legislature  last  week  with  the  passage  of  a 
bill  which  makes  mandatorj  additional  terms 
of  five  to  10  years  for  persons  convicted  of 
using  guns  in  crimes  of  violence  or  during 
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riots.  The  bill  Is  now  In  the  hands  of  the 
Governor  awaiting  signature. 

Under  the  lirearms  act,  possession  of  an 
unlicensed  handgun  Is  considered  evidence 
of  intent  to  commit  a  crime  of  violence. 
The  courts  usually  refuse  to  take  this  seri- 
ously. 

Mt.  Lebanon  Police  Chief  Walter  Kunkle 
feels  the  courts  should  Impose  the  full  pen- 
alty of  the  law  in  such  cases. 

"We  pick  up  a  guy  carrying  an  unregistered 
gun  and  without  a  license  to  carry  It  and  the 
courts  fine  him  $25  and  turn  him  loose," 
he  said. 

Individuals  may  have  unlicensed  handguns 
only  In  their  homes  or  places  of  business. 

The  weakest  link  In  the  control  of  fire- 
arms lies  at  the  Federal  level,  particularly 
where  the  Interstate  sale  of  flrearms  Is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  addition  to 
my  own  deep  and  unswerving  commit- 
ment to  the  passage  of  meaningful  pun- 
control  legislation,  as  already  expressed 
in  my  views  on  the  floor  of  this  House — 
I  wish  to  add  the  deep  feeling  in  the 
views  of  one  of  my  14-year-old  constitu- 
ents. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  wide- 
spread interest  displayed  by  teena.gers  in 
Philadelphia  and  all  over  the  country  in 
support  of  the  passage  of  strong  gun- 
control  laws. 

I  icnow  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House,  after  reading  the  thoughts  ex- 
pressed by  this  teenager  in  behalf  of  oth- 
ers in  her  age  «roup.  will  express  my  con- 
victions that  this  legislation  is  a  forward 
movement  in  the  advancement  of  safety 
and  crime  control  in  this  country. 

The  letter  follows: 

Philadelphia,   Pa.,  July   13,   1968. 
Congressman  Hobert  N.  C.  Nix, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Dear  Mr.  Congressman:  I  .am  writing  on 
behalf  of  many  teenagers  of  Philadelphia, 
who  with  me.  .support  the  Gun  Control  Laws. 

I  may  be  wasting  my  time  writing  this  let- 
ter, but  at  lea.st  I  am  trying  to  do  my  part. 

I  am  14  years  old,  and  I  think  it's  a  sin  that 
I  can't  walk  down  the  street  (not  only  after 
dark)  or  even  £;o  to  school  without  fear  of 
getting  shot  by  some  irresponsible  kid  who'd 
shoot  .Tt  anything  or  anyone  Just  for  the 
sake  of  it.  Just  this  week  the  Police  c.nme  to 
my  neighb-orhood  because  a  teenage  boy  had 
a  sawed  off  shotgun,  why,  I  don't  know,  but 
In  his  flee  from  the  police,  someone,  an  In- 
nocent bystander  could  have  been  shot.  With 
the  Gun  Control  Laws  passed,  chances  are 
this  boy  cou'.d  not  hrive  gotten  that  gun. 
With  the  Gun  Control  Laws  passed,  this 
would  be  a  much  safer  place  in  which  to  live. 

Granted,  there  are  still  knives,  but  It  Is 
much  more  difficult  to  wound  a  person  with 
a  knife  unless  close  up  on  them. 

As  I  said  earlier,  this  may  be  a  waste  of 
time,  but  I  do  hope  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  see  that  this  letter  and  my  thoughts  get 
Into  the  right  hands.  Thank  you  for  taking 
the  time  to  re<^  this. 
Slncerel*your8, 

Claire  Hunter. 

PS — I  am  also  enclosing  a  petition  with 
the  names  of  teenagers  who  also  agree  with 
the  passing  of  the  Gun  Control  Laws. 

We  the  following  fully  and  sincerely  agree 
with  the  passing  of  the  Gun  Control  Laws: 

NAME    and    ADDRESS 

Claire  Hunter.  6122  Magnolia  St. 
Dawn  James,  6114  Magnolia  St. 
Aurora  AstlUero.  439  E.  Walnut  Lane. 
Olivia  Leach.  403  N.  Sharpnack  St. 
Allen  Wilson.  343  N.  Sharpnack  St. 
Ellen  Pat  Towns.  124  E.  Cliveden  St. 


Barry  Towns.  124  E.  Cliveden  St. 

Angela  Ingram,  6124  N.  Magnolia  St. 

Andei^on  Lewis  Ingram,  1813  72nd.  Ave. 

Carlos  Ramon  Chavarrla  II,  6124  Gardenia 
St. 

Arthur  Poole,  6120  Magnolia  St. 

Nancy  Stevenson.  6256  Magnolia  St. 

Mario  Pa  ....ana,  6241  Magnolia  St. 

Marlene  Hellen  Bayne,  6129  Baynton  St. 

Agnes  Bogl,  557  West  Carpenter  Lane. 

Lamara  Oullddebeaux,  618  Johnson  St. 

Camllle  James,  6114  Magnolia  St. 

Sharon  Talnes,  6110  G.irdenla  St. 

Carole  Lowman.  133  E.  Duval  St. 

Robert  Golden,  ''347  Magnolia  St. 

Thomas  Carry.  61 12  Magnolia  St. 

Damala  Darvell,  6233  Magnolia  St. 

Harold  Lowerry,  61 17  Gardenia  St. 

Mlchele  Hewitt,  6105  Magnolia  St 

Alexander  H.  Washington,  134  E.  Wash- 
ington Lane. 

Laverne  Lowery,  6111  Gardenia  St. 

Stephaine  Laws,  812  E  Talpphocken  St. 

Charlene  Thomas.  419  E.  Walnut  Lane. 

Pamala  Scott,  360  E.  Wr:lnut  Lane. 

Renee  Br'Avn.  6104  Gardenia  St. 

Bonlta  Patterson,  6102  Magnolia  St. 

Manle  Biscoe,  6130  Ros    St. 

Timothe  Stevenson,  6200  Homer  St. 

Keven  Chavarria.  6124  Gardenia  St. 

Cheryl  Splcer.  0203  M.^gnolia  bt 

Allen  C.  Tliomas.  6212  Gardeni?  St. 

Laura  Gancy,  6118  Magnolia  St, 

Edward  Gee.  428  Walnut  La. 

Ramon  Astlllero.  439  Walnut  La 

Kitty  Harris,  6239  Magnolia  St. 

Ozle  Brown.  6318  Home  St. 

Robert.  6234  Gardenia  St. 

Reggie  Hillid  Veman.   5613  Stales. 

William  Wooten,  6209  Magnolia  Ave. 

Alotir  Sharpless,  6253  Magnolia. 

Ken  Bridges,  7141  Mt.  Airy  PI. 

Geoffrey  Thoma.s.  6212  Gardenia  St. 

Debra  Reed,  6334  Homer  St. 

Vanessa  Johnlken.  6335  Magnolia  St. 

Julio  D.  Sllva.  137  E.  Pomona  St. 

Ronald  P.  Piirnell.  122  W.  Manheim  St. 

Timothy  Moragne.  fil21  Magnolia  St. 

Richard"  Gale.  6123  Mipnolia  St. 

Carmen  D.  Bergan.  6127  Ross  St. 

Sharon  Morgan.  6127  Hose  St. 

R'jsalyn  Morgan,  6127  Ross  St. 

Laurie  Hernandez,  6127  Ro.ss  St. 

Marie  Coleman,  6116  Ross  dt. 

Predo  Astlllero,  439  E.  Walnut  La. 

Mr.  H.  Birrow.  6113  McMr\hon  St. 

Luke  Woods.  Jr.,  6107  Magnolia  St. 

Cheryl  L.  Rich,  6113  Magnolia  St. 

Louis  C.  Barnes.  6203  Morton  St. 

Herbert  Scherrer.  6207  Magnolia  St. 

James  Rhodes,  6128  Gardenia. 

Malcolm  McGraw.  6124  Mus^rave. 

Dirrlk  L.  Estes.  6127  Magnolia  St. 

Eave  S.  Williams.  164  W.  Sharpnack  St. 

James  Biscoe.  6130  Ross  St. 

John  Hodge.  417  E.  Walnut  La. 

Wallace  Prank,  6135  Magnolia  St. 

Andre  Dixgle.  6116  Ross  St. 

Evelyn  Plurnara,  6011  Magnolia  St. 

Darlene  Holliday.  6118  Musjirave  St. 

Gwendolyn  Cary,  6118  Musgrave  St. 

Edward  Hunter.  6122  Magnolia  St. 

Eric  Holt.  123  E.  Washington  La. 

Darrel!  Slaughhe,  6125  Gardenia. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York.  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee.  ha\1ng  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  17735)  to  amend 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  better  control  of  the  interstate  traf- 
fic in  firearms,  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OF 
COMMITTEE 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  communication,  which  was 
read : 

Congress  of  the  Uniikd  .States, 

1    HotsE  OF  Reprk&kntatives, 
W<ishingto7i ,  D.C.,  July  'J3,  1968. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker,  Jloune  0/  Ileprescntativc!, 
Washivgton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker;  I  herewith  tender  my 
resignation  a.s  a  member  of  the  Hoii.se  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  effective  as  of 
the  above  date. 

Respectfully. 

A  Sydney  Herlonc,  Jr. 

The    SPEAKER.    Without    objection, 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  PAY  TO  CERTAIN  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  UNIFORMED  SERV- 
ICES HELD  CAPTIVE  IN  NORTH 
KOREA 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
con.sideration  of  the  bill  <H.R.  17780) 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  pay 
the  special  pay  authorized  under  section 
310  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to 
certain  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices held  captive  in  North  Korea. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   17780 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Reprcxentatives  0/  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congre.'ss  asseinbled,  Tliat,  In  the 
administration  of  section  310  (relating  to 
special  pay  for  duty  subject  to  hostile  lire) 
of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  pay  the  special  pay  author- 
ized by  such  section  to  each  member  of  a 
uniformed  service  who  was  aboard  the  United 
States  .Ship  Pueblo  at  the  time  of  her  cap- 
ture by  military  forces  of  North  Korea  Such 
pay  shall  be  palii  for  the  period  beginning 
April  1968  and  ending  with  the  month  after 
the  month  in  which  such  inerr.ber  is  re- 
patriated 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  9,  .-trtke  out  'April  1968" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    "January  1.  1968". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  mot'on  to 
recon.sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr,  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  frentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  ob.jcction. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  proposal  is  to  authorize 
payment  of  hostile  fire  pay — S65  per 
month — to  the  members  of  the  crew  of 
the  U.S.S.  Pueblo,  vvho  were  captured  by 
military  forces  of  North  Korea  on  Janu- 
ary 23,  1968. 
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NECESSTT7    FOR   THE    LEGBLATION 


Section  310  of  title  37.  Wnited  States 
Code,  which  authorizes  the  Iward  of  hos- 
tile fire  pay,  has  been  interpreted  by  the 
Comptroler  General  of  the  United  States 
to  preclude  the  payment  o|  this  special 
pay  to  members  captured 
a  result  of  hostile  action  if 
otherwise  qualified  for  sucl^i 
ately  prior  to  that  time. 

At  the  time  of  their  captor 
bers  of  the  crew  of  the 
were  not  eligible  for  hostile  f 
they  were  not  operating  in 
nated  by  the  Secretary  of 
area  wjfiich  would  qualify  Ic 
of  hostile  fire  pay. 

Y     COMMrrTEE    AMEND  «ENT 

The  mil  has  been  amei  ded  to  insure 
the  award  of  hostile  fire  p  ly  to  member.s 
of  the  crew  of  the  U.S.S.  P  ieblo  from  the 
month  of  their  capture  n  ther  than  the 
month  of  April,  as  origiqally  stated  in 
the  bill. 

DEPARTMENTAL    1*TA 

The  Department  of  De  ense  supports 
the  objectives  of  this  proi  losal 


ir  missmg  as 
they  had  not 
pay  Immedi- 

re,  the  mem- 
J.S.S.  Pueblo 
fire  pay  since 
in  area  deslg- 
)efense  as  an 
or  the  award 


FISCAL    DATA 


Enactment  will  not  re^lt 
crease  in  budgetary  requirements 
Department  of  Defense. 


COMMriTEE    POSr  TON 


in  any  in- 
for  the 


The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
unanimously  recommend^  enactment  of 
H.R.  17780  as  amended. 


TO  AMEND  THE  DEPENDENTS 
ASSISTANCE   ACT   OP    1950 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speakser.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consenr,  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  <H.R.  6r729)  to  amend 
the  Dependents  Assistance  Act  of  1950 
In  order  to  make  membersiof  the  Reserve 
and  National  Guard  ordfered  to  active 
duty  for  training  periods  of  30  days  or 
more  eligible  for  quartersi allowance  and 
to  make  allotments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  titlp  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thefe  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bilj,  as  follows: 

H  R.  6729  , 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembed.  That  section 
4  of  the  Dependents  Assistrince  Act  of  1950 
(50  App.  US.C.  2204)  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing Immediately  before  ":  P-orided  further" 
the  following:  ":  or  (7)  far  the  calendar 
months  in  which  such  member  serves  on 
active  duty  for  training  (Including  full-time 
duty  performed  by  mcmbersj  of  the  Army  or 
Air  National  Guard  for  which  they  receive 
pay  from  the  United  States  under  title  32) 
If  that  training  is  for  a  perlad  of  thirty  days 
or  more". 

Sec.  2.  Section  7  of  the  Dependents  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1950  (50  App.)  US.C.  2207)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "t^  enlisted  mem- 
bers on  active  duty  for  trailing  under  sec- 
tion 262  of  the  Armed  Forbes  Reserve  Act 
of  1952.  as  amended  (50  tJ.SjC.  1013).  or  any 
other  enlistment  program  lihat  requires  an 
initial  period  of  active  duty'  for  training". 

With  the  following  com»nittee  amend- 
ments: j 

On  page  2,  line  1,  strike  out  "they  receive 
pay  from  the  United  States!  under  title  32) 


U",  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "they  receive 
pay  from  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  secUon  204  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code)  if" 
And  on  page  2.  after  line  11.  Insert: 
"Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  thirty  days  after  enactment." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  authorize  a  depend- 
ents allowance  for  individuals  in  the  Re- 
serve and  National  Guard  adoQare  or- 
dered to  "active  duty  for  trairHng^'Toc  a 
period  of  more  than  30  days.  ^ 

EXPLANATION    OF    THE    BILL  \ 

Under  existing  law,  reservists  ordereq 
to  "active  duty  for  training"  are  pre-^ 
eluded  from  eligibility  for  the  supple-^ 
mentary  monetary  allowances  authorized 
their  active  duty  contemporaries  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Dependents  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1950  as  amended. 

The  denial  of  these  Dependents  Assist- 
ance Act  allowances  to  reservists  on  ex- 
tended active  duty  for  training  of  more 
than  30  days  has  created  financial  hard- 
ship for  those  reservists  who  have  de- 
pendents for  whom  they  are  financially 
responsible.  Enactment  of  the  legislation 
will  therefore  permit  the  payment  of 
these  supplementary  allowances  varying 
from  $60  per  month  for  one  dependent, 
$90.60  for  two  dependents,  and  $105  for 
three  or  more  dependents. 

DEPARTMENTAL    POSITION 

The  Department  of  Defense  strongly 
recommends  enactment  of  the  legislation 
as  amended,  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  interposes  no  objection. 

FISCAL    I)AT\ 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  re- 
sult in  an  Increase  in  the  Department  of 
Defense's  annual  budgetaiy  requirements 
of  approximately  $8,175,392. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

There  were  two  amendments;  the  first 
was  technical  and  merely  corrects  a 
drafting  error;  and  the  second  provides 
the  military  departments  with  a  30-day 
delay  to  enable  the  departments  to  prop- 
erly promulgate  and  disseminate  Imple- 
menting regulations  to  the  field. 

COMMITTEE    POSITION 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
unanimously  recommends  enactment  of 
H.R.  6729. 


TO  MODIFY  REQUIREMENTS  NEC- 
ESSARY TO  ESTABLISH  ENTITLE- 
MENT TO  INCENTIVE  PAY  FOR 
MEMBERS  OF  SUBMARINE  OPERA- 
TIONAL COMMAND  STAFFS  SERV- 
ING ON  SUBMARINES  DURING 
UNDERWAY  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration  of   the   bill    (H.R.    13720)    to 


amend  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to 
modify  requirements  necessary  to  estab- 
lish entitlement  to  incentive  pay  for 
members  of  submarine  operational  com- 
mand stafifs  serving  on  submarines 
during  underway  operations. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR     13720 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Uiiited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
301(a)(2)  (A)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  during  one  calendar  month:  48  hours; 
however,  hours  served  underway  In  excess  of 
48  as  a  member  of  a  submarine  operational 
command  staff  during  any  of  the  Immediately 
preceding  five  calendar  months  and  not  al- 
ready used  to  qualify  for  incentive  pay  may 
be  applied  to  satisfy  the  underway  time  re- 
quirements   for   the   current   months." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  Is  to  liberalize 
the  statutory  requirements  relative  to 
entitlement  of  submarine  operational 
command  staff  personnel  for  >lncentlve 
pay. 

BACKOROtTND 

At  the  present  time  the  law  requires 
these  staff  personnel — approximately  471 
staff  officers  and  633  enlisted  person- 
nel— to  accumulate  48  hours  of  underway 
time  during  each  calendar  month  in  or- 
der to  retain  eligibility  for  submarine 
incentive  pay. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  these 
personnel  would  be  permitted  to  "bank" 
underway  time  and  thus  accumulate  suf- 
ficient underway  time  so  as  to  preclude 
the  necessity  for  going  to  sea  every 
month  to  comply  with  the  existing 
statute. 

NECESSITY    FOB    THE    LE0I.?i.ATION 

The  statutory  criteria  requires  modi- 
fication to  permit  staff  personnel  to  be 
assigned  those  underway  submarine  op- 
erations most  meaningful  to  them  and 
to  submarine  readiness  requirements. 
This  modification  will  therefore  increase 
the  effective  utilization  of  submarine 
staff  personnel  without,  in  any  way,  in- 
creasing the  number  of  personnel  eligible 
for  such  incentive  pay  or  the  resultant 
personnel  costs. 

DEPARTMENTAL    DATA 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  on  be- 
half of  the  Department  of  Defense 
strongly  recommends  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Bud- 
get interposes  no  objection. 

FISCAL    DATA 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  not 
result  in  any  increased  costs  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  or  the  Department 
of  the  Navy. 
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COttKTmX    POSITION 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
unanimously  recommends  enactment  of 
the  departmental  proposal  without 
amendment. 


CORRECTING  AN  INEQUITY  AF- 
FECTING OFFICERS  OF  THE  SUP- 
PLY CORPS  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEER 
CORPS  OF  THE  NAVY 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  18146)  to 
amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
correct  an  inequity  affecting  officers  of 
the  Supply  Corps  and  Civil  Engineer 
Cori>sof  theNavj-. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H  R.  18146 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 6388  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  redesignated  aa  sub- 
section "(b)  "  and  is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "originally"  and  insert- 
ing "Initially"  In  place  thereof;  and 

(B)  Inserting  "except  the  Supply  Corps 
md  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps"  after  "any 
staff  corps  of  the  Navy". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  Is  redesignated  as  sub- 
ectlon  "(c)"  and  Is  amended  by  inserting 

■or  (b)  "  after  "subsection  (a)  ". 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  is  redesignated  as  sub- 
ectlon  "(d)"  and   is   amended   by   striking 

out  "(b)"  and  inserting  "(c)"  in  place  there- 
of. 

(4)  Subsection  (d)  Is  redesignated  as  sub- 
section "(e)". 

(5)  Subsection  (e)  Is  redesignated  as  sub- 
ectlon   "(f)"   and    Is   amended   by   striking 

out    "(d)"    and    inserting    "(e)"    in    place 
t  hereof. 

(6)  A  new  subsection  (a)  is  Inserted  read- 
mgas  follows: 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  the  preceding  sec- 
tions of  this  chapter,  the  total  commissioned 
-ervlce  of  each  officer  on  the  active  list  of 
•he  Navy  In  the  Supply  Corps  or  the  Civil 
"nglneer  Corps  who  was  Initially  appointed 
.IS  a  Regular  or  as  a  Reserve  In  the  grade 
of  ensign  In  the  line  or  any  staff  corps  or  in 
■he  grade  of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  In 
:he  Civil  Engineer  Corps  and  who  has  served 
.'ontlnuously  on  active  duty  since  that  ap- 
pointment shall  be  computed  from  June 
!0.  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  he  accepted 
■.hat  appointment  " 

Sec  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provl- 
lon  of  law.  an  ofHcer  of  the  Navy  in  the 
Supply  Corps  or  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps 
.•••ho  Is  not  selected  for  promotion  to  a  high- 
er grade  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
may  not  be  retired  under  chapter  573  of  title 
:0.  United  States  Code,  earlier  than  he  would 
l.ave  been  retired  had  this  Act  not  been 
enacted. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  proposal  is  to  eliminate  an 
inequity  affecting  officers  of  the  Supply 
Corps  and  Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the 
U.S.  Navy. 

EXPLANATION    OF   THE    BILL 

The  term  "total  commissioned  service" 
as  presently  defined  in  section  6388  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  precludes  the 
crediting  of  all  commissioned  service 
I')erformed  by  certain  officers  appointed 
in  the  Supply  Corps  and  Civil  Engineer 
Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  This  inten^reta- 
tion  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  adversely  affect.<;  some  offi- 
cers in  the  computation  of  their  sever- 
ance pay  and  benefits  other  officers  who 
are  permitted  to  be  retained  on  active 
duty  beyond  the  point  at  which  their 
contemiX)raries  are  required  to  be  sep- 
arated. Neither  of  these  two  results  are 
equitable  and  therefore  the  legislation 
would  eliminate  this  inequity  by  makirig 
all  active  commissioned  service  count  for 
all  purixjses. 

DEPARTMENTAL    DATA 

Tlic  bill  as  introduced  and  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  repre- 
sents a  Department  of  Defen.se  legisla- 
tive recommendation. 

FISCAL    DATA 

Enactment  of  this  proposal  will  not  re- 
.sult  in  any  increase  in  budgetary  require- 
ments for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

COMMITTEE    POSmON 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
unanimously  recommends  enactment  of 
H  R.  18146  without  .imendment. 


ARMED  FORCES  HEALTH  SERVICES 
CAREER  INCENTIVES  ACT 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  16254)  to 
amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  the  authorized  streneths  and 
grades  for  certain  medical,  dental,  veter- 
inai'7.',  medical  service,  and  biomedical 
sciences  officers  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  Clerk  raad  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAI^ER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follo'ws: 
H.R.  16254 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Health  Services 
C.ireer  Incentives  Act". 

Sec  2.  Title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Section  3202  is  amended  by  amend- 
ing subsections  (e)  and  (f)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(8)  The  authorized  strengths  of  the  Army 
In  officers  in  the  Medical  Corp.<;.  Dont.Tl  Corps. 
Veterinary  Corps,  and  Medical  Service  Corps 
in  grade.s  below  brigadier  general  shall  be 
based  on  the  needs  of  the  Army,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  under  regula- 
tions to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

"(f)  In  determining  the  authorized 
strength  of  the  Army  In  grades  below  briga- 
dier general  under  subsection  ( a ) .  the 
.■strengths  authorized  for  the  Medical  Corps, 
Dental  Corps,  Veterinary  Corps,  and  Medl- 
-  cal    Service    Corps    shall    be    excluded." 


(2)  Section  3210(e)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing  the   following   sentence   at   the   end: 

'■For  purpoi-eK  of  determining  whether  a 
vacancy  exists  in  the  authorized  strength 
for  general  officers  prescribed  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  an  officer  holding  the  grade  of 
brigadier  general  under  the  provisions  of 
this   subsection  shall  be  disregarded." 

(3)  Section  5139(a)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  third  sentence. 

(4)  Section  5444  is  amended  by  adding 
the   following   new   subsection   at   the   end: 

"(g)  The  number  of  officers  serving  on 
active  duty  In  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  In 
the  Medical  Service  Corps  Is  one.  An  officer 
holding  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  disregarded  In  deter- 
mining for  any  purpose  the  authorized 
strength  of  officers  serving  on  active  duty  In 
the  Rrade  of  rear  admiral  and  above." 

(5)  Chapter   545    Is   amended    as    follows: 

(A)  by  amending  section  5793  to  read  as 
follows : 

■•§5793.  Authorized   strengths   In   grade   and 
promotions     of     Medical      Corps, 
Dental  Corps,  and  Medical  Service 
Corps  officers 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
this  title,   the  authorized  strengths  of  offi- 
cers of  the  Medical  Corps.  Dental  Corps,  and 
Medical   Service  Corps   in   grades   below   rear 
admlr.ll.    and    the   selection    and    promotion 
of    thofe    officers    to    such    grades,    shall    be 
based    on    the    needs    of    the    Navy,    as    de- 
termined   by    the    Secretary    under   regula- 
tions  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense";  and 

(B)  by  amending  the  last  item  in  the 
analysis  to  read  as  follows: 

"5793.  Authorized  strengths  in  grade  and 
promotions  of  Medical  Corps.  Dental 
Corps,  and  Medical  Service  Corps 
officers." 

(6)  Section  8202  is  amended  by  striking  out 
subjections  (e)  and  (f)  and  in.^ertlng  In 
place  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  The  authorized  strengths  of  the  Air 
Force  In  officers  who  are  designated  as  medi- 
cal, dental,  veterinary,  medical  service,  and 
biomedical  sciences  officers  of  the  Air  Force 
in  grades  l>elow  brigadier  general  shall  be 
based  on  the  needs  of  the  Air  Force,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  under  regulations 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

"(f)  In  determining  the  atithorlzed 
strength  of  the  Air  Force  In  grades  below 
brigadier  general  under  subsection  (a),  the 
strengths  authorized  for  those  officers  who 
are  designated  as  medical,  dental,  veterinary, 
medical  service,  or  biomedical  sciences  offi- 
cers of  the  Air  Force  shall  be   excluded. 

"(g)  The  authorized  strength  of  the  Regu- 
lar Air  Force  in  general  officers  on  the  active 
list  of  the  Regular  Air  Force  who  are  des- 
ignated as  dental  officers  of  the  Air  Force 
is  one  commissioned  officer  in  the  regular 
gr.ide  of  major  general. 

"(h)  The  authorized  strensrth  of  the  Reg- 
ular Air  Force  in  general  officer.=  on  the  ac- 
tive list  of  the  Regular  Air  Force  who  are 
designated  as  veterinary  officers  of  the  .^Ir 
Force  Is  one  commLs-sloned  officer  In  the  reg- 
ular grade  of  brigadier  general. 

"Ill  The  authorized  strength  of  the  Reg- 
ular Air  Force  in  gener.il  officers  on  the  ac- 
tive list  of  the  Regular  Air  Force  who  are 
designated  as  medical  service  or  biomedical 
sciences  officers  is  one  commls.sioned  officer 
In    the    regtilar   grade   of    brigadier   general. 

"(J)  For  purposes  of  determining  whether 
a  vacancy  exl.~ts  In  the  authorized  strength 
for  general  officers  prescribed  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  any  officer  holding  the  grade  of 
major  general  or  brigadier  general  under  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (g).  (h)  or  (I)  shall 
be  disregarded." 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  becomes  effective  July  1. 
1968. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
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time,  and  passed,  and  a  i  lotlon  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HEBEIRT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  (extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  thd  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gmtleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Spteaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  16254  is  to  provide  more  uni- 
form career  opportunities  for  officers  In 
the  armed  services  In  the  Dental  Corps, 
Medical  Service  Corps,  Biomedical  Sci- 
ence Corps,  and  the  Veterinary  Corps. 

The  bill  would  provide  permissive  au- 
thority to  the  military  departments  to 
set  up  a  uniform  promotion  policy  within 
each  of  the  services  for  tttiese  staff  corps 
officers  without  regard  ta  the  grade  limi- 
tations imposed  on  the  officers  of  the  line 
in  each  of  the  armed  services. 

The  legislation  would  also  designate 
ythe  chief  dental  officer  df  the  Air  Force 
to  have  two-star  rank:  Drovlde  that  the 
Medical  Service  Corps  In  each  service 
would  have  an  officer  of!  one-star  rank; 
and  provide  that  the  veterinary  corps  in 
the  Air  Force,  like  the  AHmy.  would  have 
one  officer  in  the  grade  of  brigadier 
general. 

DEPARTMENTAL    DATA 

The  Department  of  DIefense  does  not 
support  enactment  of  H.R.  16254.  The 
Department  advises  that  it  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  permissivt  authority  re- 
lating to  exempting  thesfl  staff  corps  offi- 
cers below  the  grades  of  brigadier  general 
and  rear  admiral  from!  the  statutory 
grade  limitations  but  do^s  object  to  des- 
ignating certain  billets  ;as  requiring  a 
flag  or  general  officer. 

FISCAL    DATA 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  not 
require  any  increase  in  pDepartment  of 
Defense  personnel  budgetary  require- 
ments. I 

COMMITTEE    POstnON 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
unanimously  recommenc^  enactment  of 
H.R.  16254  without  amendment. 


SECRET 


AUTHORIZING 

ARMY    TO    QUITCLAIM 
REAL    PROPERTY 
CGITNTY,  GA. 


I'^ 


Mr.    BENNETT.    Mr. 
unanimous  consent   for 
consideration  of  the  bill 
thorize   t.he  Secretary   o 
quitclaim  certain  real  oiioper 
cogee  County,  Ga..  which 
the  Private  Calendar  and 
the  bill.  HR.  14711 

This  bill  was  passed  bj 
Saturday.  July  20,  before 
had  been  reported. 

The  Clerk  read  the 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thdre 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Ida  [Mr.  Bennett  1? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr. 
ing  the  right  to  object, 
called  on  the  Private 
regular  order? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Has  1 
not. 


Speaker,   I   ask 
the  immediate 
S.  2908^  to  au- 
the  Army   to 
•ty  in  Mus- 
is pending  on 
is  identical  to 


ARY        OF 

CERTAIN 
MUSCOGEE 


the  Senate  on 
the  House  bill 


tltl?  of  the  Senate 


objection  to 
from  Flor- 


Speaker,  reserv- 
h;is  this  bill  been 
Calendar  in  the 

;  been?  It  has 


Mr.  TALCOTT.  Has  it  been  reported 
to  the  House  by  the  committee  in  the 
House? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  has  passed  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  and 
also  passed  the  Senate.        * 

The  only  reason  for  handling  It  in  this 
manner  is  because  if  we  should  pass  the 
House  bill  separately,  there  may  be  some 
complications  in  getting  the  two  bills  to- 
gether. 

This  is  just  passing  the  bill  in  the 
easiest  possible  way. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man why  he  is  a.sking  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  in  this  way  out  of  the 
regular  order  rather  than  on  the  Private 
Calendar? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  is  because  of  the 
necessity — If  you  want  to  call  it  a  neces- 
sity— that  this  is  easier  and  to  pass  the 
bill  expeditiously  in  this  way.  In  other 
words,  it  could  be  called  up  on  the  Pri- 
vate Calendar  but  that  would  mean  an- 
other delay  cf  a  week  or  so  and  the  Con- 
sjress  might  adjourn  as  the  trentJeman 
from  Illinois  TMr.  Gray!  can  tell  you 
.since  the  gentleman  is  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

There  is  no  contention  about  this  at 
all  It  is  just  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  quitclaim  certain 
real  property  in  Muscogee  County. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Was  it  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  or  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  No,  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  no  jurisdiction  with  re- 
.''pect  to  this. 

The  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  held  a  full  hearing  on 
it.  There  was  no  objection  to  it  at  all  at 
any  time  and  it  was  passed  unanimously 
by  the  subcommittee  and  by  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reseri'ation  of  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  simply  wish  to  query  the 
srentleman  as  to  whether  there  is  a  re- 
port on  H.R.  14711  or  S.  2908.  which  I 
understand  is  identical  legislation,  avail- 
able? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  There  is. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  have  been  unable  to  ob- 
tain one. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Here  is  a  copy  of  the 
report. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  In  favor  of  the  bill, 
and  do  recall  when  It  was  before  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  can  hand  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  a  copy. 

Mr.  H.^LL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  m  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  2908 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  tlie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  quitclaim,  with- 
out payment  of  monetary  consideration 
therefor,  to  William  T.  Heard.  Junior,  of 
Muscogee  County.  Georgia,  all  right,  title,  and 
Interest  of  the  United  States  In  thiit  tract  or 
p.-ircel  of  land  situate,  lying  and  being  In 
land  lot  numbered  252  of  the  tenth  land  cllf- 
trlct  of  Muscogee  County,  Georc'.a.  and  more 
particularly  described  as  all  of  that  part  of 


land  lot  numbered  252,  tenth  land  district. 
Muscogee  County.  Georgia,  which  lies  north 
of  the  northerly  margin  of  the  Central  of 
Georgia  Railway  Company  right -of-way  in 
said  land  lot  numbered  252.  -said  tract  con- 
sisting of  sixty-two  acres,  more  or  less,  and 
being  a  part  of  the  real  estate  described  in 
and  conveyed  to  James  W  Jackson  by  deed 
from  C.  M.  Smith,  recorded  in  deed  book  Z. 
folio  336,  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Muscogee  County.  Georgia. 

Mr.    BENNETT.    Mr.    Speaker.    H.R. 
14711  which  is  identical  to  S.  2908.  is  a 
bill   to  authorize   the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  quitclaim  certain  real  property 
in  Muscogee  County.  Ga. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  remove 
a  cloud  on  the  title  to  p  parcel  of  land 
purchased  in  1963  by  Mr.  William  T. 
Heard.  Jr..  from  the  heirs  of  Mr.  James 
W.  Jackson.  This  parcel  of  land  consists 
of  approximately  62  acres  lying  north 
of  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railway  right- 
of-way  and  being  situated  in  land  lot 
252.  10th  land  district,  Muscogee  County, 
Ga.  A  cloud  on  the  title  to  this  property 
arose  in  1942  when  the  U.S.  Army  pur- 
chased from  the  heirs  of  Mr.  James  W. 
Jackson  all  of  their  property  located  in 
land  lot  252  located  south  of  the  Cen- 
tral of  Georgia  right-of-way.  However, 
by  mutual  mistake,  a  companion  deed 
erroneously  quitclaimed  all  interest  in 
all  property  located  in  the  land  lot  252. 
This,  of  coursQj  included  the  62  acres 
located  north  of  the  railway  right-of- 
way. 

The  United  States  has  never  claimed 
title  to  this  62  acres  nor  has  It  ever  exer- 
cised control  over  it.  To  the  contrary, 
the  heirs  of  the  former  owner  and  the 
present  owner  have  consistently  paid 
taxes  on  the  62  acres  and  exercise  com- 
plete control  over  it. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  does  not 
have  authority  to  execute  a  quitclaim 
deed  to  clear  this  title.  This  bill  pro- 
vides such  authority  to  the  Secretary- 
of  the  Army. 

Obviously,  this  being  a  mutual  error, 
there  is  no  monetaiy  consideration  in- 
volved. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  fH.R.  14711)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  ARMY  TO  MODIFY 
CERTAIN  USE  RESTRICTIONS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  S.  3495.  to  authorize 
the  Secretai-y  of  the  Army  to  modify  cer- 
tain use  restrictions  on  a  tract  of  land 
in  the  State  of  Iowa  in  order  that  such 
land  may  be  used  as  a  site  for  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  or  other  improve- 
ments for  the  Iowa  Law-Enforcement 
Academy. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 


s.  3495 

Be  it  eTUicted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  is  authorized  to  modify 
on  behalf  of  the  tJnlted  States  the  land  use 
restriction  applicable  to  a  tract  of  land  con- 
stituting a  portion  of  a  larger  tract  of  State- 
owned  land  and  also  a  portion  of  lands  here- 
tofore conveyed  by  the  United  States  to  tlie 
State  of  Iowa  pursuant  to  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  convey  certain  property  located  In  Polk 
County,  Iowa,  and  described  as  Camp  Dodge 
and  Polk  County  Target  Range,  to  the  State 
of  Iowa",  approved  June  1.  1955  (69  St:it.  70) . 
so  that  such  tract  with  respect  to  which  such 
modification  is  given  may  be  used  by  such 
State  for  law  enforcement  >v\demy  purposes. 
The  exact  description  of  tlie  tract  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  restriction  is  modified 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  authority 
shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  State  of  Iowa.  tJut  in  no  event  shall  the 
total  area  of  such  tract  exceed  nine  acres. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  au- 
thorized to  impose  such  terms  and  conditions 
on  the  modification  authorized  by  this  Act 
as  he  deems  appropriate  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  All  expenses  for 
surveys  and  the  preparation  and  execution 
of  legal  documents  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  borne  by  the  State  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  S.  3495 
authorizes  the  SecretaiT  of  the  Army  to 
release  certain  use  restrictions  on  a  tract 
of  land  in  the  State  of  Iowa  in  order  that 
such  land  may  be  used  as  a  site  for  the 
construction  of  buildings  or  other  im- 
provements for  the  Iowa  Law  Enforce- 
ment Academy. 

By  Public  Law  50  of  the  84th  Congress, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  was  author- 
ized and  directed  to  convey  by  quitclaim 
deed,  without  consideration,  to  the  State 
of  Iowa,  all  rieht.  title,  and  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  and  to  the  Camp 
Dodge  Militai-y  Reservation  and  Polk 
County  Target  Range  to  the  State  of 
Iowa  for  use  as  a  training  base  for  the 
Iowa  National  Guard  and  for  other  mili- 
tarj'  purposes. 

The  original  deed  of  conveyance  stated 
that  should  the  State  of  Iowa  cease  to 
use  the  property  for  the  purpo.ses  intend- 
ed, then  the  title  .should  immediately  re- 
vert to  the  United  States  together  with 
all  improvements  made  thereon. 

The  State  of  Iowa  now  has  rcque.sted 
the  concurrence  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  to  permit  the  use  of  a  9-acre  tract 
located  within  the  land  conveyed  by  the 
United  States  for  the  construction  of  fa- 
cilities to  house  the  Iowa  Law  Enforce- 
ment Academy.  Tlie  facilities  will  be  used 
primarily  to  train  policemen.  However, 
joint  use  will  be  made  for  training  the 
National  Guard  In  connection  with  civil 
disturbances.  The  use  of  this  9-acre  tract 
by  the  academy  will  not  interfere  with 
the  use  of  the  remainder  of  this  large 
reservation  for  National  Guard  purposes. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  con- 
siders that  the  proposed  construction  and 
operation  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Acad- 
emy is  not  adverse  to  the  National  Guard 
training  or  future  militar>-  requirements. 
The  additional  facilities  should,  in  fact. 
prove  of  mutual  benefit  to  the  State  and 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  urge  passage  of  S.  3495.  a  bill 
relating  to  the  use  of  certain  land  at 


Camp  Dodge,  Iowa.  The  bill  amends  a 
law  passed  in  1955. 

When  the  Federal  Government  trans- 
ferred the  land,  which  is  now  used  for 
a  National  Guard  training  center,  to 
the  State  of  Iowa,  a  reverter  was  in- 
cluded in  the  deed  to  provide  that  the 
land  shall  revert  to  the  United  States 
whenever  it  is  no  longer  used  for  Na- 
tional Guard  purposes.  The  State  of 
Iowa  now  desires  to  use  9  acres  of  this 
tract  for  a  statewide  law-enforcement 
academy.  The  Department  of  the  Army 
is  of  the  opinion  that  unless  the  original 
conveyance  is  modified  to  specifically 
permit  this  kind  of  use  without  reversion 
that  the  9-acre  tract  .so  used  might  re- 
vert to  the  United  States. 

This  bill  merely  authorizes  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  conveyance  so  that  a  9-acre 
tract  can  be  used  by  the  State  of  Iowa 
for  a  law-enforcement  academy  with- 
out the  State  losing  the  right  to  pos.ses- 
sion  of  the  land.  I  believe  this  provides 
a  full  explanation  of  the  purpose  of  the 
bill,  but  any  further  details  can  be  found 
in  the  report  issued  by  the  Anned  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

I  had  introduced  H.R.  17612.  which 
would  provide  the  same  results  as  the 
bill  now  before  the  House.  As  the  Mem- 
bers k.iow,  where  there  are  bills  provid- 
ing the  same  results  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate,  v.e  enact  into  law  which- 
ever bill  happens  to  pass  the  respective 
body  first.  Through  no  fault  of  the  House 
committee,  which  had  a  very  loaded 
docket,  the  Senate  committee  reported 
out  this  bill  first  and  it  passed  the  Senate 
a  few  days  ago.  Under  the  circum- 
.stances.  the  thing  to  do  Is  to  pass  the 
Senate  bill  and  I  therefore  urge  that  my 
colleaeue.^  support  passage  of  the  bill 
now  before  the  House. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  na.ssed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.  i 


Whereas  the  dedication  and  skill  of  fam- 
ily physicians  have  served  as  the  foundation 
of  medical  progress  In  this  Nation,  and 

Whereas  the  family  doctor's  role  as  a  physi- 
cian and  counselor  to  the  whole  person  and 
the  entire  family  embraces  the  widest  scope 
of  basic  medical  necessity.  Including  advice 
on  subjects  ranging  from  personal  health  to 
family  planning  to  emotional  well-being,  and 

Whereas  the  American  Academy  of  Gen- 
eral Practice,  national  professional  associa- 
tion of  family  physicians,  is  conducting  a 
continuing  effort  to  educate  the  public  in  the 
progress  of  our  health  care  system  and  sup- 
ports measures  for  Its  improvement:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resoh^ed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  Is 
authorized  and  requested  to  officially  pro- 
claim the  week  of  November  17  througli  23. 
1968,  as  "National  Family  Health  Week"  as  a 
means  of  focusing  national  attention  during 
the  year  upon  the  accomplishments  of  the 
American  liealth  care  system  and  the  cen- 
tral role  played  by  the  family  physician  In 
the  mr.lntenance  of  superior  medical  care  for 
Americans  of  all  ages  and  from  nil  walks  of 
life. 

AMrNDMENT   OFFERED    BY    MB.    ROGERS   OP 
COLOR.^DO 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  lead  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colo- 
rado: On  pages  1  and  2  strike  out  all  "where- 
as" clauses. 

The  amendme.nt  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  lesolution  was  ordered  to  be 
ensiossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  rpcnn.sider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL   FAMILY   HEALTH   WEEK 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  Hou.se 
Joint  Resolution  1404.  authorizing  and 
requesting  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
week  of  November  17  through  23.  1968, 
as  "National  Family  Health  Week." 

Tlip  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

Tlicrr  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.   Res.    1404 

Whereas  (;ood  health  Is  a  blessing  prized 
above  all  others  by  every  citizen,  and 

Whereas  the  well-being  of  the  Nation  de- 
pends upon  the  maintenance  of  good  health 
among  all  segments  and  elements  of  our 
population,  and 

Whereas  the  family  physician  performs  a 
critical  service  to  the  Nation  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  health  and  the  prevention  of  dis- 
ease, and 

Whereas  the  Nation's  family  doctors  have  a 
unique  responsibility  in  the  American  health 
care  system,  since  thcv  are  the  Individual's 
primary  source  of  contact  with  the  medical 
profession,  and 


PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 

WEEK 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  181,  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  the  week  of  August  4 
through  Au.^u.st  10,  1968,  as  "Professional 
Photography  Week." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
i-ado? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  lead  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  181 

Whereas  professional  photography  is  vital 
to  the  economy  and  welfare  of  our  Nation, 
toucliing  upon  every  aspect  of  this  country's 
economic,  scientific.  Industrial,  and  family 
life:  and 

Whereas  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men  and  women  are  engaged  In  the  practice 
of  professional  photography:   and 

Whereas  a  tailllon-dollar  Industry  is  gen- 
erated and  supported  by  the  activities  of  the 
profcsr-lonal    photographer:    and 

Whereas  the  work  of  the  professional 
photoerapher  Is  used  by  industry  in  product 
design,  research,  manufacture,  the  promo- 
tion of  safety,  training,  purchasing,  and  sales: 
and 

Whereas  professional  photography  com- 
municates and  educates  and  illustrates  in 
advertising,  in  ovr  courts,  on  our  farms:  and 

Whereas  in  our  reach  toward  outer  space, 
in  our  search  of  the  oceans'  depth,  and  In  re- 
search   In    our    hospitals    and    laboratories 
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time,  and  passed,  and  a  «iotion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  ;  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  tht  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thfere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana?  J 

There  was  no  objectior|. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  16254  is  to  pix)vlde  more  uni- 
form cai'eer  opportunitlps  for  ofBcei-s  in 
the  armed  services  In  tile  Dental  Corps, 
Medical  Service  Corps.  Biomedical  Sci- 
ence Corps,  and  the  Veterinary  Corps. 

The  bill  would  providfe  permissive  au- 
thority to  the  military  departments  to 
set  up  a  uniform  promotion  f>olicy  within 
each  of  the  services  for  these  staff  corps 
officers  without  regard  to  the  grade  limi- 
tations imposed  on  the  oCicers  of  the  Una 
in  each  of  the  armed  services. 

The  legislation  would  also  designate 
the  chie<  dental  ofncer  bf  the  Air  Force 
to  have  tw'o-star  rank;  provide  that  the 
Medical  Service  Corps  in  each  service 
would  have  an  officer  of  one-star  rank; 
and  provide  that  the  veterinary  corps  in 
the  Air  Force,  like  the  A^my.  would  have 
one  officer  in  the  gr 
general. 

departmenta: 

The  Department  of 
support  enactment  of 
Department  advises  thit  it  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  permissive  authority  re- 
lating to  exempting  theae  staff  corps  offi- 
cers below  the  grades  of  brigadier  general 
and  rear  admiral  from  the  statutory 
grade  limitations  but  does  object  to  des- 
ignating certain  billets  as  requiring  a 
flag  or  general  officer. 

FISCAL    DA  rA 

Enactment  of  this  leuislation  will  not 
require  any  increase  ir  Department  of 
Defense  personnel  budgetai-y  require- 
ments. 

COMMITTEE    POSITION 


ie  of  brigadier 

DATA 

efense  does  not 
R.  16254.  The 


The   Committee   on 
unanimously  recommenkls 
H.R.  16254  without  amendment 


Araied    Services 
enactment  of 


AUTHORIZING  SECRETARY  OF 
ARMY  TO  QUITCliAIM  CERTAIN 
REAL  PROPERTY  [IN  MUSCOGEE 
COUNTY.  GA. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.'  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  fof  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  iS.  2908)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  bf  the  Army  to 
quitclaim  certain  real  i^roperty  in  Mus- 
cogee County.  Ga..  which  is  i^ending  on 
the  Private  Calendar  add  is  identical  to 
the  bill,  H.R.  14711.        ; 

This  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
Saturday.  July  20.  befote  the  House  bill 
had  been  reported.         J 

The  Clerk  read  the  t|tle  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida I  Mr  I  Bennett  1? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr. 
Ing  the  right  to  object,  has  this  bill  been 
called  on  the  Private  [Calendar  in  the 
regular  order?  I 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Has  it  been?  It  has 
not. 


Speaker,  reserv- 


Mr.  TALCOTT.  Has  it  been  reported 
to  the  House  by  the  committee  in  the 
House? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  has  passed  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  and 
also  passed  the  Senate. 

The  only  reason  for  handling  it  in  this 
manner  is  because  if  we  should  pass  the 
House  bill  separately,  there  may  be  some 
complications  in  getting  the  two  bills  to- 
gether. 

This  is  just  passing  the  bill  in  the 
easiest  possible  way. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man why  he  is  a-sking  for  tlie  con.sidera- 
tlon  of  the  bill  in  this  way  out  of  the 
regular  order  rather  than  on  the  Private 
Calendar? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  is  because  of  the 
necessity — if  you  want  to  call  it  a  neces- 
sity— that  this  is  easier  and  to  pass  the 
bill  expeditiously  in  this  way.  In  other 
words.  It  could  be  called  up  on  the  Pri- 
vate Calendar  but  that  would  mean  an- 
other delay  of  a  week  or  so  and  the  Con- 
gress might  adjourn  as  the  'Tcntleman 
from  Illinois  TMr.  Gray!  can  tell  you 
since  the  gentleman  Is  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

There  is  no  contention  about  this  at 
all  It  is  just  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  quitclaim  certain 
real  property  in  Muscogee  County. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Was  it  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  or  the 
Committee  on  Aimed  Services? 

Mr  BENNETT.  No.  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  no  jurisdiction  with  re- 
spect to  this. 

The  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  hold  a  full  hearing  on 
it.  There  was  no  objection  to  it  at  all  at 
any  time  and  it  was  passed  unanimously 
by  the  subcommittee  and  by  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  simply  wish  to  querj*  the 
gentleman  as  to  whether  there  is  a  re- 
port on  H.R.  14711  or  S.  2908.  which  I 
understand  is  identical  legislation,  avail- 
able? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  There  is. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  have  been  unable  to  ob- 
tain one. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Here  is  a  copy  of  the 
report. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill, 
and  do  recall  when  It  was  before  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  can  hand  the  gentleman 
from  MlsjDuri  a  copy. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  m  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  2908 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  quitclaim,  with- 
out payment  of  monetary  consideration 
therefor,  to  William  T.  Heard.  Junior,  of 
Muscogee  County.  Georgia,  all  right,  title,  and 
Interest  of  the  United  States  In  that  tract  or 
parcel  of  land  situate,  lying  and  being  In 
land  lot  numbered  252  of  the  tenth  land  ai5- 
trlct  of  Muscogee  County,  Oeoreia.  and  more 
particularly  described  as  all  of  that  part  of 


land  lot  numbered  262.  tenth  land  district, 
Muscogee  County.  Georgia,  which  lies  north 
of  the  northerly  margin  of  the  Central  of 
Georgia  Railway  Company  right-of-way  in 
said  land  lot  numbered  262,  said  tract  con- 
sisting of  sixty-two  acres,  more  or  less,  and 
being  a  part  of  the  real  estate  described  In 
and  conveyed  to  James  W  Jackson  by  deed 
from  C.  M.  Smith,  recorded  in  deed  book  Z. 
folio  336.  In  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Muscogee  County,  Georgia. 

Mr.    BENNETT.    Mr.    Speaker.    H.R. 
14711  which  is  identical  to  S.  2908.  Is  a 
bill    to  authorize   the   Secretary   of   the 
Army  to  quitclaim  certain  real  property 
in  Muscogee  County,  Ga. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  remove 
a  cloud  on  the  title  to  e  parcel  of  land 
purchased  in  1963  by  Mr.  William  T. 
Heard.  Jr.,  from  the  heirs  of  Mr,  James 
W.  Jackson.  This  parcel  of  land  consists 
of  approximately  62  acres  lying  north 
of  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railway  right- 
of-way  and  being  situated  in  land  lot 
252.  10th  land  district.  Muscogee  County, 
Ga.  A  cloud  on  the  title  to  this  property 
arose  in  1942  when  the  U.S.  Army  pur- 
chased from  the  heirs  of  Mr.  James  W. 
Jackson  all  of  their  property  located  in 
land  lot  252  located  south  of  the  Cen- 
tral of  Georgia  right-of-way.  However, 
by  mutual  mistake,  a  companion  deed 
erroneously  quitclaimed  all  interest  in 
all  property  located  in  the  land  lot  252. 
This,  of  course,  included  the  62  acres 
located  north  of  the  railway  right-of- 
way. 

The  United  States  has  never  claimed 
title  to  this  62  acres  nor  has  it  ever  exer- 
cised control  over  it.  To  the  contrary, 
the  heirs  of  the  former  owner  and  the 
present  owner  have  consistently  paid 
taxes  on  the  62  acres  and  exercise  com- 
plete control  over  it. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  does  not 
have  authority  to  execute  a  quitclaim 
deed  to  clear  this  title.  This  bill  pro- 
vides such  authority  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army. 

Obviously,  this  being  a  mutual  error, 
there  is  no  monetary'  consideration  in- 
volved. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  14711)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  ARMY  TO  MODIFY 
CERTAIN  USE  RESTRICTIONS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimotis  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  S.  3495,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  modify  cer- 
tain use  restrictions  on  a  tract  of  land 
in  the  State  of  Iowa  in  order  that  such 
land  may  be  used  as  a  site  for  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  or  other  improve- 
ments for  the  Iowa  Law-Enforcement 
Academy. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 


S.  3495 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  authorized  to  modify 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  the  land  use 
restriction  applicable  to  a  tract  of  land  con- 
stituting a  portion  of  a  larger  tract  of  State- 
owned  land  and  also  a  portion  of  lands  here- 
tofore conveyed  by  the  United  States  to  the 
State  of  Iowa  pursuant  to  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  convey  certain  property  located  In  Polk 
County.  Iowa,  and  described  as  Camp  Dodge 
and  Polk  County  Target  Range,  to  the  State 
of  Iowa",  approved  June  1.  1955  (69  Stat.  70). 
so  that  such  tract  with  respect  w  which  such 
modification  Is  given  may  be  used  by  such 
State  for  law  enforcement  academy  purposes. 
The  exact  description  of  the  tract  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  restriction  is  modified 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  authority 
shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  .State  of  Iowa,  but  In  no  event  !;hall  the 
total  area  of  such  tract  exceed  nine  acres. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  au- 
thorized to  Impose  such  terms  and  conditions 
on  the  modification  authorized  by  this  Act 
■is  he  deems  appropriate  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  All  expenses  for 
surveys  and  the  preparation  and  execution 
of  legal  documents  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  borne  by  the  State  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  S.  3495 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Airny  to 
release  certain  use  restrictions  on  a  tract 
of  land  in  the  State  of  Iowa  in  order  that 
such  land  may  be  u.sed  as  a  site  for  the 
construction  of  buildings  or  other  im- 
provements for  the  Iowa  Law  Enforce- 
ment Academy. 

By  Public  Law  50  of  the  84th  Congress, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  was  author- 
ized and  directed  to  convey  by  quitclaim 
deed,  without  consideration,  to  the  State 
of  Iowa,  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  and  to  the  Camp 
Dodge  Military  Reservation  and  Polk 
County  Target  Range  to  the  State  of 
Iowa  for  use  as  a  training  base  for  the 
Iowa  National  Guard  and  for  other  mili- 
tarj-  purposes. 

The  original  deed  of  conveyance  stated 
that  should  the  State  of  Iowa  cease  to 
use  the  property  for  the  purposes  intend- 
ed, then  the  title  .should  immediately  re- 
vert to  the  United  States  together  with 
all  improvements  made  thereon. 

The  State  of  Iowa  now  has  rcque.'^ted 
the  concurrence  of  the  Department  of  the 
Ai-my  to  ^lermit  the  use  of  a  9-acre  tract 
located  within  the  land  conveyed  by  the 
United  States  for  the  construction  of  fa- 
cilities to  house  the  Iowa  Law  Enforce- 
ment Academy.  The  facilities  will  be  used 
primarily  to  train  policemen.  However, 
joint  u.se  will  be  made  for  training  the 
National  Guard  in  connection  with  civil 
disturbances.  The  u.se  of  this  9-acre  tract 
by  the  academy  will  not  interfere  with 
the  use  of  the  remainder  of  this  large 
reservation  for  National  Guard  purposes. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  con- 
siders that  the  proposed  construction  and 
operation  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Acad- 
emy is  not  fidverse  to  the  National  Guard 
training  or  future  military  requirements. 
The  additional  facilities  should,  in  fact, 
prove  of  mutual  benefit  to  the  State  and 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  urge  passage  of  S.  3495.  a  bill 
relating  to  the  use  of  certain  land  at 


Camp  Dodge.  Iowa.  The  bill  amends  a 
law  passed  in  1955. 

When  the  Federal  Government  trans- 
ferred the  land,  which  is  now  used  for 
a  National  Guard  training  center,  to 
the  State  of  Iowa,  a  reverter  was  in- 
cluded in  the  deed  to  provide  that  the 
land  shall  revert  to  the  United  States 
whenever  it  is  no  longer  u.sed  for  Na- 
tional Guard  purposes.  The  State  of 
Iowa  now  desires  to  use  9  acres  of  this 
tract  for  a  .statewide  law-enforcement 
academy.  The  Department  of  the  Anny 
is  of  the  opinion  that  unless  the  original 
conveyance  is  modified  to  specifically 
pennit  this  kind  of  use  without  reversion 
that  the  9-acre  tract  so  used  might  re- 
vert to  the  United  States. 

This  bill  merely  authorizes  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  conveyance  so  that  a  9-acre 
tract  can  be  used  by  the  State  of  Iowa 
for  a  law-enforcement  academy  with- 
out the  State  losing  the  right  to  pos.ses- 
slon  of  the  land.  I  believe  this  provides 
a  full  explanation  of  the  purpose  of  the 
bill,  but  anr  further  details  can  be  found 
in  the  report  issued  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

I  had  introduced  H.R  17612  which 
would  provide  the  .same  re.'jults  as  the 
bill  now  before  the  Hou.se.  As  (he  Mem- 
bers know,  where  there  are  bills  provid- 
ing the  same  results  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate,  we  enact  into  law  which- 
ever bill  happens  to  pass  the  respective 
body  first.  Through  no  fault  of  the  House 
committee,  which  had  a  \ery  loaded 
dorkot.  the  Senate  committee  reported 
out  this  bill  first  and  it  pa.ssed  the  Senate 
a  few  days  ago.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, the  thing  to  do  Is  to  pa.ss  the 
Senate  bill  and  I  therefore  urge  that  my 
colleagues  support  passage  of  the  bill 
now  before  the  Houise. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  pa.ssed. 

A  motion  to  rccoiisider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL   FAMILY   HEALTH   WEEK 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  con.sideration  of  Hou.se 
Joint  Re.solution  1404.  authorizing  and 
requesting  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
week  of  November  17  through  23.  1968, 
as  "National  Family  Health  Week." 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKEHl.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
ColorPdo? 

Th.crr  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.   Res.    1404 

Whereas  good  health  is  a  blessing  prized 
above  all  others  by  every  citizen,  and 

Whereas  the  well-being  of  the  Nation  de- 
pends upon  the  maintenance  of  gpod  health 
among  all  segments  and  elements  of  our 
population,  and 

Whereas  the  family  physician  performs  a 
critical  service  to  the  Nation  In  the  mainte- 
nance of  health  and  the  prevention  %f  dis- 
ease, and 

Whereas  the  Nation's  family  doctors  have  a 
unique  responsibility  in  the  American  health 
care  system,  .since  they  are  the  Individual's 
primary  source  of  contact  with  the  medical 
profession,  and 


Whereas  the  dedication  and  skill  of  fam- 
ily physicians  have  served  as  the  foundation 
of  medical  progress  in  this  Nation,  and 

Whereas  the  family  doctor's  role  as  a  physi- 
cian and  counselor  to  the  whole  person  and 
the  entire  family  embraces  the  widest  scope 
of  basic  medical  necessity.  Including  advice 
on  subjects  ranging  from  personal  health  to 
family  planning  to  emotional  well-being,  and 

Whereas  the  American  Academy  of  Gen- 
eral Practice,  national  professional  associa- 
tion of  family  physicians.  Is  conducting  a 
continuing  effort  to  educate  the  public  In  the 
progress  of  our  health  care  system  and  sup- 
ports measures  for  Its  improvement:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rcsentati}  t-s  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  Is 
authorized  and  requested  to  officially  pro- 
claim the  week  of  November  17  through  23. 
1968,  as  "National  Family  Health  Week"  as  a 
means  of  focusing  national  attention  during 
the  year  upon  the  accomplishments  of  the 
American  health  care  system  and  the  cen- 
tral role  played  by  the  family  physician  in 
the  mnintenancp  of  superior  medical  care  for 
Americans  of  all  ages  and  from  all  walks  of 
life, 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BY    MR.    ROGERS    OF 
COLORADO 

M'-.  ROGERS  of  CTlorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  an  amendment. 
Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

•Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colo- 
rado: On  pages  1  and  2  strike  out  all  "where- 
as" clatises. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  lesolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 
WEEK 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  181,  to  .authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  the  week  of  August  4 
throus^h  Auau.st  10.  1968,  as  "Professional 
Photography  Week." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obiection  to 
tl;e  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

Tli?re  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  181 

Whereas  profes,slonal  photography  is  vital 
to  the  eronomy  and  welfare  of  our  Nation, 
touchir.g  upon  every  aspect  cf  this  country's 
economic,  sclentlflc.  Industrial,  and  family 
life:  and 

Whereas  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou-sand 
men  and  women  are  engaged  Ip  the  practice 
of  professional  photography;   and 

^V!■iereas  a  billion-dollar  industry  is  gen- 
erated and  supported  by  the  activities  of  the 
profcsr.lonal    photographer;     and 

Whereas  the  work  cf  the  professional 
phctofrapher  Is  used  by  industry  in  product 
design,  research,  manufacture,  the  promo- 
tion of  safety,  training,  purchasing,  and  sales; 
and 

Whereas  professional  photography  com- 
municates and  educates  and  illustrates  In 
advertising,  in  our  courts,  on  our  f.irms;  and 

Whereas  in  our  reach  toward  oviter  space. 
In  our  search  of  the  oceans'  depth,  and  In  re- 
search   In    our    hospitals    and    laboratories 
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throughout  the  land  the 
rapher  serves  the  cause 

Whereas  the  profession 
cords   history  for  our 
the  benefit  of  our 

Whereas   professional 
art  form  enriched  the 
lea:   and 

Whereas     professional 
tlnues    in    Its    tradltlona 
brance  and  recording 
fore   be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate 
resentatives  of  the  Unitei 
in  Congress  assembled, 
the  professional  photogra 
works  and  in  recognition 
of  professional   pho 
day  and  in  America's  fu 
is  authorized  to  Issue  a 
natlng  the  week  beglnnln 
August  10.  1968,  as  " 
Week",  and  calling  upon 
United   States    to   observ( 
appropriate    ceremonies 
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photography     con- 
role    of    remem- 
thcfce  we  love:  There- 

and  House  of  Rep- 
States  of  America 
That  as  a  tribute  to 
her  and  his  many 
of  the  Importance 
In  our   life   to- 
ure.  the  President 
f|roclamatlon  deslg- 
August  4  through 
Photography 
the  people  of  the 
such    week    with 
tnd    activities. 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  B  f  MR.  ROGERS  OF 
OF    COLOR/ DO 

Mr.     ROGERS     of     Colorado.     Mr. 
Speaker,-!  offer  an  am  indment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  fallows: 
Amendment  offered  by  1  Ir.  Rogers  of  Colo- 
rado: On  pages  1  and  2  sti  ike  out  all  "where- 
as" clauses. 

The  amendment  wasj  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  joint  I  resolution  was 
ordered  to  be  read  a  thii-d  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  pasted. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

NATIONAL  HISPANIC  HERITAGE 
WEEK 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  iRes.  1299 >  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  proclaim  an- 
nually the  veek  including  September  15 
and  16  as  "National  Hispanic  Heritage 
Week." 

The  Clerk  read  the  iitle  of  the  joint 
resolution.  [ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tHere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  jcfint  resolution,  as 
follows :  [ 

H.J.  Res.  1S99 

Whereas  It  Is  In  the  traciltlon  of  our  coun- 
try to  recognize,  cherish.'  and  conserve  the 
many  cultural   contrlbutii 
who  have   helped  achieve 
our  Nation; 

Whereas  our  country  is  | 
Ing  for  ways  to  assist  the 
neighbor  nations,  and,  thj-ough  positive  ap- 
proaches, attain  mutual  (inderstanding,  re- 
spect, and  appreciation  i  of  our  cultures, 
heritage,  and  arts; 

Whereas  seven  of  our  SlktCB.  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Ploriqa,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  and  Texas;  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rtco:  and  many  of  our  cities  and 
towns  proudly  bear  Hispanic  names,  as  part 
of  our  tradition;  i 

Whereas  the  national  census  shows  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  otir  population  also 
bear  Spanish  surnames,  especially  In  our 
Southwestern  States  and  In  New  York  City; 

Whereas  many  cities,  tpwns.  and  regions 
were  initially  developed  by  citizens  of  His- 
panic origin,  as  attested  liy  our  history; 

Whereas  In  a  large  part  tl  our  country,  the 
Mexican  Independence  Days,  and  the  Inde- 
pendence day  of  some  of  our  Latin  sister  Re- 


ans  of  the   people 
the  greatness   of 

constantly  search- 
levelopment  of  our 


publics,  are  celebrated  on  September  15  and 
16; 

Whereas  the  Spanish  surnamed  population 
has  contributed  the  highest  proportion  of 
Medal  of  Honor  winners  through  acts  of 
bravery  and  determination  In  the  defense  of 
our  land:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
P*resldent  Is  hereby  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  Issue  annually  a  proclamation 
designating  the  week  Including  September  15 
and  16  as  "National  Hispanic  Heritage  Week" 
and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  especially  the  educational  commmu- 
nlty.  to  observe  such  week  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     ROGERS     OF 
COLORADO 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Colorado:  On  pmges  1  and  2,  strike  out  all 
"whereas"  clauses. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED 
REPORTS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO 
FILE  A  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
S.  3497 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  have  im- 
til  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference 
report  on  S.  3497,  the  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  WEDNESDAY. 
JULY  24.  1968 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  light  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  take  this  time  to  inquire  of  the 
majority  leader  what  we  might  antici- 
pate as  to  the  time  tomoriow  evening 
when  we  might  expect  to  adjourn, 
whether  our  coming  in  an  hour  early 
permits  us  to  adjourn  at  an  eailier  hour, 
assuming  we  are  able  to  complete  this 
bill  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  answering 
for  myself,  I  would  say  it  would  be  our  in- 
tention to  finish  this  bill,  the  gun  bill  to- 


morrow, and  we  hope  to  adjourn  at  a  rea- 
sonable time,  but  if  we  cannot  finish  it 
by  5  or  6  o'clock,  I  would  not  be  in  favor 
of  rising.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  finishing 
that  bill,  but  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of 
starting  another  bill  at  5  o'clock  or  6 
o'clock.  Does  that  answer  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share 
the  gentleman's  lack  of  enthusiasm  for 
starting  on  new  legislation  at  5  o'clock  or 
6  o'clock  tomorrow,  and  it  has  been  my 
experience  in  this  House  that  we  can 
rarely  bring  a  controversial  bill  to  a  vote 
before  5  o'clock  or  6  o'clock  or  7. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, we  can  finish  the  gun  bill  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


DEMOCRATIC    CAUCUS   ON    FRIDAY 
MORNING.  JULY  26,  AT  10  O'CLOCK 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  announce  publicly  that  there 
will  be  a  Democratic  caucus  on  Friday 
morning  at  10  o'clock  for  the  purpose  of 
filling  a  vacancy  that  exists  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  by  reason  of  the 
resignation  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida I  Mr.  HerlongI,  whose  resignation 
has  been  accepted  today.  I  want  to  make 
this  announcement  for  the  benefit  of  my 
Democratic  colleagues,  so  we  can  have  as 
democratic  a  caucus  as  possible. 


TRANSPACIFIC  ROUTE  CASE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  major  de- 
cision in  the  field  of  foreign  relations 
will  be  made  soon  by  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  and  tlien  will  be  submitted 
to  the  White  House  for  final  action.  I 
refer  to  the  Transpacific  Route  case, 
which  involves  and  will  shape  our  air 
policy  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Orient,  and 
will  ultimately  affect  our  commercial  air 
operations  throughout  the  world. 

Questions  have  been  raised  by  this 
case  which  I,  for  one,  believe  deser\'e  to 
be  answered.  Because  of  the  scope  of  this 
case  and  the  far-reaching  effects  the 
decision  must  have  on  our  future,  we  had 
better  ask  those  questions  now  and  have 
tliem  answered  before  events  themselves 
give  their  irrevocable  reply. 

According  to  the  recommendation  by 
a  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  examiner, 
wliere  we  now  iiave  two  U.S.  airlines 
serving  the  major  Pacific  routes,  we  shall 
have  four  more  American  carriers  shar- 
ing those  routes,  competing  among  them- 
selves for  passengers  and  freight. 

These  U.S.  airlines  will  also  be  com- 
peting against  foreign  airlines,  the  ma- 
jority of  whom  are  government  owned 
and  operated. 

The  case  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
CAB  for  a  long  time.  It  is  a  complex 
matter.  The  examiner  has  had  to  weigh 
the  arguments  of  17  airlines  against  each 
other  and  for  the  public  interest. 
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All  international  air  agreements  de- 
velop from  intergovernmental  dealings 
but,  because  the  major  competing  foreign 
airlines  serving  the  vast  Pacific  area 
are,  with  two  exceptions,  government 
owned  either  In  part  or  in  entirety,  this 
situation  will  call  for  particularly  pains- 
taking discussions. 

Specifically,  what  may  these  foreign 
nations  expect  in  return  for  opening 
their  cities  and  markets  to  more  U.S.  air- 
lines which  will  compete  with  their  own 
nationalized  carriers? 

If  the  CAB  adopts  the  examiner's  rec- 
ommendations and  they  are  approved  by 
the  President,  we  will  have  to  enter  a 
long,  drawn  out  round  of  negotiations 
with  these  foreign  governments.  This 
country  will  have  to  meet  some  condi- 
tions put  forward  by  those  with  whom  we 
will  be  bargaining.  The  final  agreements 
will  change  the  transportation  environ- 
ment in  which  our  airlines  now  thrive  in 
the  Pacific.  We  must  beware  that  we  do 
not  lose  more  than  we  win.  The  ex- 
aminer's recommendations  put  us  in  that 
danger. 

A  policy  concerning  our  commerce  in 
the  skies  of  the  world  was  clearly  enunci- 
ated by  a  White  House  task  force,  and 
was  approved  by  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy, in  1963. 1  quote  a  key  passage: 

We  should  continue  to  aim  for  a  U.S.  car- 
rier system  in  which  one  U.S.  flag  carrier  has 
access  to  world  markets  on  a  scale  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  flag  carrier.-?  or  com- 
binations of  carriers  of  other  major  civil 
aviation  powers,  and  other  U.S.  carriers  con- 
tinue to  be  authorized  to  serve  one  or  more 
areas  of  the  world  In  over-all  competition 
with  this  carrier. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  phrase, 
"combinations  of  carriers  of  other  major 
civil  aviation  powere,"  to  which  I  shall 
return  later. 

For  the  past  .5  years  the  United  States 
has  adhered  to  the  policy  stated  in  1963. 
It  has  proved  successful.  Under  it,  we 
have  garnered  44.6  percent  of  the  At- 
lantic market,  and  59.6  percent  of  the 
transpacific  market. 

But  now  we  have  a  recommendation 
that  this  policy  be  put  aside  in  the  Pa- 
cific. The  purpose  of  such  a  move 
eludes  me. 

For  three  decades,  the  United  States 
has  had  a  fiag  airline,  operating  under  all 
the  risks  of  the  free  enterprise  system, 
representing  this  Nation  in  the  Pacific. 
I  refer  to  Pan  American  World  Airways, 
which  opened  the  Pacific  when  its  famed 
China  Clipper  made  the  first  commercial 
flight  from  San  Francisco  to  Manila,  in 
1935. 

Today,  the  major  Pacific  routes  are 
apportioned  between  Pan  American  and 
Northwest  Orient  Airlines,  in  competi- 
tion with  each  other  and  in  competition 
against,  literally,  a  horde  of  foreign  air- 
lines coming  from  all  directions,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  them  little 
more  than  airborne  functions  of  the  gov- 
ernments that  own  and  operate  them. 

One  other  American  carrier  operates 
in  the  Pacific:  United  Air  Lines,  which 
competes  against  Pan  American  on  the 
Hawaii  route  from  southern  California, 
as  does  Northwest  vie  for  passengers  with 
Pan  American  from  the  northern  portion 
of  tlie  west  coast. 

The  competition  is  intense  along  these 
routes,     but     no     more     intense     than 


throughout  the  entire  Pacific  area  beyond 
Hawaii.  And  now,  with  the  advent  of  the 
giant  Boeing  747's  a  little  more  than  a 
year  or  so  away,  the  hope  of  more  eco- 
nomical operations  arises  and  others  now 
seek  to  reap  the  harvest  that  has  been 
sown  by  Pan  American  and  Nortliwest. 
who  managed  to  stay  financially  alive  in 
the  Pacific  during  tlie  lean  years. 

So  we  have  a  recommendation  that 
four  more  U.S.  carriers  share  the  routes 
two  now  fiy  and  that  all  six  American 
carriers  compete  not  only  among  them- 
selves but  against  the  entrenched  for- 
eign airlines. 

I  wonder  liow  much  sense  this  makes. 
The  examiner  realized  that  17  U.S.  air- 
lines was  too  many  for  the  Pacific.  But 
does  six  make  any  sense?  Aie  we  about  to 
divide  ounselvcs  so  that  others  may  con- 
quer us  in  the  Pacific  marketplace? 

My  concern  rests  upon  several  con- 
siderations. 

Presently,  we  have  two  U.S. -flag  air- 
lines flying  the  Atlantic  to  major  Euro- 
pean cities.  Trans  World  Airlines  and 
Pan  American. 

The  CAB  turned  down  requests  by  an- 
other airline  to  share  the  transatlantic 
routes.  Tlie  CAB  decision  was  not  only 
in  line  with  our  stated  policy,  it  made 
sense  economically. 

Despite  the  lieavy  traffic  across  the 
Atlantic,  dividing  the  U.S.  share  of  that 
business  among  more  U.S.  airlines  would 
not  have  strengthened  the  airlines  nor 
protected  the  U.S.  share  of  that  traffic. 
Instead,  it  would  have  allowed  each  air- 
line a  smaller  portion  of  the  market. 
That  is  what  lias  happened  to  tiie  nu- 
merous European  airlines  on  the  Atlantic 
routes. 

Instead  of  two  U.S.  airlines  dividing 
the  transatlantic  routes,  we  would  have 
three  \Ting  against  each  other,  opening 
offices  abroad,  paying  salaries  abroad, 
buying  advertising  and  myriad  ser\ices 
abroad.  We  would  have  duplication  of 
effort  for  the  .same  total  .share  of  the 
traffic — if  we  did  not  end  up  with  less. 

Only  the  foreign  airlines,  owned  whol- 
ly or  partially  by  the  European  govern- 
ments, would  be  the  principal  benefl- 
ciaries  of  such  a  change  in  our  air  policy. 
So  the  CAB  now  has  before  it  a  recom- 
mendation to  overturn  our  air  policy 
in  a  much  more  fragile  sector  of  the 
world:  the  Pacific. 

Transpacific  passenger  volume  is  only 
one-eighth  of  that  carried  across  the 
Atlantic.  Air  cargo  in  the  Pacific  amounts 
to  only  one-fifth  of  that  flown  acro.ss 
the  Atlantic.  Those  are  figures  for  1965, 
taken  by  the  CAB  examiner  as  the  base 
year. 

It  is  only  commonsense  to  ask,  if  the 
CAB  sees  fit  to  jiermlt  only  two  U.S.- 
flag  carriers  to  compete  in  the  richer  At- 
lantic market,  how  the  examiner  can 
justify  recommending  that  a  passenger 
market  eight  times  smaller  be  sliced 
still  thinner? 

Competition  from  foreign  airlines  is 
as  rough  on  the  Pacific  as  it  is  on  the 
Atlantic.  We  ought  to  be  strengthening 
our  position  in  that  vast  area,  rather 
than  dividing  our  efforts  there.  Let  me 
give  you  an  instance  of  just  how  rough 
the  competition  is  in  the  Pacific,  with 
the  development  of  commercial  foreign 
airpower. 
Between  1980  and  1965  in  the  Pacific. 


the  number  of  American  citizens  who 
flew  on  foreign  carriers  increased  284.8 
percent,  but  the  number  of  foreign  citi- 
zens who  flew  on  U.S.  carriers  rose  only 
67  percent.  Other  nationalities  stand  in 
back  of  their  flag  airlines.  I  submit  we 
must  do  the  same,  in  order  to  compete. 

But  if  we  are  to  weaken  our  established 
fiag  airlines  In  this  growing  market,  I 
want  to  know  why.  I  want  to  know  at 
what  cost  to  the  United  States. 

Let  us  glance  at  South  America.  Again, 
two  airlines  represent  the  United  States. 
Using  the  1965  figures,  passenger  traffic 
between  the  United  States  and  South 
America  was  double  that  of  the  trans- 
pacific routes.  The  volume  of  air  freight 
was  50  percent  greater  than  the  amount 
of  air  cargo  flown  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Orient,  and  tlie  United 
States  and  the  South  Pacific,  combined. 
Wiiy  is  our  international  air  policy 
good  for  the  Atlantic  and  good  for  Soutli 
America,  but  bad  for  the  Pacific? 

In  the  Pacific,  the  two  U.S. -flag  air- 
lines face  competition  from  seven  foreign 
airlines.  They  are  the  British  Overseas 
Airways  Corp.,  Qantas,  Japan  Air  Lines. 
Philippine  Air  Lines,  Air  New  Zealand, 
Canadian  Pacific  Air  Lines,  and  a  French 
carrier,  UTA. 

The  Canadian  airline  is  privately 
owned.  UTA  is  associated  with  Air 
France,  wliich  is  government  owned  The 
other  five  are  government  owned.  These 
governments  have  the  power  arbitrarily 
to  impose  conditions  on  U.S.  carriers  in 
order  to  gain  competitive  advantages. 
And  they  have  done  so. 

Of  the  nationalized  airlines.  BOAC, 
Qantas.  and  Air  New  Zealand  are  joined 
in  pact  giving  them  enormous  economic 
arrangements  enabling  them  to  suffocate 
divided  competitors  at  will. 

They  can  prevent  passengers  from  fly- 
ing on  other  airlines  by  setting  sched- 
ules so  that  passengers  who  must  change 
planes  find  it  much  more  convenient  to 
switch  to  a  plane  operated  by  a  fellow 
member  of  the  consortium.  Wlien  tickets 
are  sold  for  journeys  requiring  transfers 
from  one  airline  to  another,  the  tickets 
are  written  so  that  con.sortium  members 
receive  the  revenue.  Together,  they  are  a 
sledge  hammer  muscled  with  Govern- 
ment funds.  Divided  American  competi- 
tion could  not  survive  in  this  cutthroat 
atmosphere. 

Now  we  have  two  airlines  serving  To- 
kyo. We  have  two  airlines  serving  Great 
Britain.  What  has  this  cost  us? 

Japan  Air  Lines  has  a  round-the- 
world  service,  from  Tokyo  to  California 
to  New  York  to  Europe  and  back  to 
Tokyo.  BOAC  flies  around  the  world  via 
the  United  States. 

These  two  airlines,  and  tlie  Australian 
airline,  Qantas.  also  enjoying  a  route 
across  the  United  States,  have  siphoned 
business  away  from  our  domestic  airlines 
within  the  United  States.  They  take  even 
more  revenue  from  our  international  car- 
riers, which  are  subject  to  regulation  by 
the  Governments  of  Japan  and  Great 
Britain  and  Australia. 

The  Japanese  Government  owns  58 
percent  of  Japan  Air  Lines.  The  British 
Government  owns  100  percent  of  BOAC. 
Qantas  is  100  percent  Government 
owned. 

To  compete  with  foreign-flag  airlines 
requires  that  we  maintain  the  strength 
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of  our  own  flag  carriers,  hot  set  them  In 
an  overcrowded  cockpit  and  let  them 
fight  It  out — the  winneC.  If  any,  to  be 
picked  off  at  leisure  bf  a  competitor 
whose  wealth  depends  less  on  earnings 
than  on  Its  nation's  treasury. 

When  the  cockpit  Is  In  the  South  Pa- 
cific, as  an  example,  the  result  could  be 
disaster.  The  passenger  traffic  In  the 
South  Pacific  Is  only  4  percent  that  of 
the  traffic  on  the  Atlantic  routes.  Diluting 
U.S.  airlines  service  there  would,  by  eco- 
nomic necessity,  mean  Increased  expense 
of  operation  per  passenger  carried. 
There  would  not  be  enough  passengers  to 
fill  the  planes  of  several  airlines. 

Pan  American  has  testified  that,  in 
1970  alone,  it  will  lose  nearly  $11  million 
in  revenue  in  the  South  Pacific,  and  .-eve- 
nues  of  $100  million  throughout  the  en- 
tire Pacific,  if  forced  to  operate  under 
the  examiner's  recommeadations. 

With  these  factors  in  mind  it  becomes 
obvious  that  the  phrase,  "combinations 
of  carriers  of  major  avbtion  powers," 
was  mcluded  in  the  1963  statement  of  our 
international  air  policy,  for  good  reason. 

This  awareness  of  the  facts  of  Inter- 
national airline  life  is  also  reflected  in 
another  portion  of  that  statement  ex- 
plaining why  U.S.  policy  was  modified 
Into  what  it  is  today,  in  order  to  provide 
a  balance  between  monopoly  and  dog- 
eat -dog  competition  between  our  own 
carriers: 

The  multlcarrler  policy  of  the  United 
States  was  developed  at  a  time  when  the 
United  States  was  by  far  ttie  world's  pre- 
eminent air  power  and  other  countries' 
carriers  provided  only  weak  competition. 
This  condition  no  longer  obtains  In  most 
areas. 

Nonetheless,  achievemefflt  of  the  tradi- 
tional policy  of  more  than  one  strong 
U.S.  carrier,  and  maintainting  a  competi- 
tive structure  which  strikes  a  balance 
between  monopoly  operation  and  exces- 
sive competition,  is  sound  possible,  and 
necessary.  [ 

In  implementing  this  policy,  direct 
point-to-point  competition  between  U.S. 
competitors,  when  considefed  in  the  light 
of  existing  foreign  competitions  undoubt- 
edly raises  a  number  of  serious  questions. 
Such  competition  would  be  justified,  for 
example,  on  routes  which  have  sufficient- 
ly high  traffic  density  or  where  operating 
factors  so  requires  such  as  the  points 
which  constitute  a  logical  terminus  on 
long-haul  routes.  i 

In  other  words,  if  transatlantic  traffic 
will  not  support  more  competition  be- 
tween U.S.  carriers,  and  thf  South  Amer- 
ican routes  will  not  bear  a^y  more  com- 
petition between  U.S.  carriers,  then  cer- 
tainly the  thin  Pacific  market  must  be 
expected  to  crumple  under]  the  weight  of 
more  U.S.  carriers.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  we  Bnd  ourselves 
facing  the  as  yet  unknown;  repercussions 
of  superceding  our  accepted  and  success- 
ful International  air  policy,  I  strongly 
recommend  to  the  Department  of  State 
that  its  experts  examine  vAth  particular 
care  what  these  repercussions  may  be.  We 
must  look  carefully  to  avoii  leaping  with 
too  many  feet  into  the  Pacific,  for  it  Is 
not  only  the  world's  widest  ocean,  it  is 
the  deepest. 


TWO  ECONOMIC  ANALYSES  PRE- 
DICTING  RECESSION 

Mr.    WHALEN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  were 
many  Members  of  the  House,  as  well  as 
eminent  spokesmen  in  the  Nation's  aca- 
demic, business,  and  financial  commu- 
nities, who  had  strong  reservations  about 
the  advisability  of  enacting  the  10-per- 
cent surtax. 

I  shared  this  view  and  was  among  the 
minority  voting  against  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act. 

My  concern,  then,  as  now,  centered  on 
the  "double  blow"  imposed  upon  the 
economy  by  the  $10  billion  tax  increase 
and  the  accompanying  $6  billion  spend- 
ing reduction. 

The  economy  already  was  deteriorat- 
ing as  a  result  of  a  restrictive  monetary 
policy.  Approval  of  the  tax  measure 
created  two  further  depressants: 

First,  a  cut  in  spending  and  increased 
taxes,  per  se,  will  reduce  individual  pur- 
chasing power,  especially  among  those 
many  millions  of  Americans  living  on 
fixed  incomes. 

Second,  lower  net  profits  stemming 
from  the  tax  increase  not  only  will  re- 
duce corporate  plant  investment  capabil- 
ities but  will  discourage  plans  to  step  up 
capital  expenditures. 

The  effect  of  these  two  suppressants 
will  be  magnified  early  in  1969  when, 
first,  taxpayers  must  pay  "back  taxes" 
resulting  from  the  retroactive  feature  of 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act  of  1968,  and,  second,  employers  and 
employees  must  pay  higher  social  secu- 
rity taxes. 

These  are  the  factors  I  cited  in  ex- 
plaining my  position  preceding  and  dur- 
ing consideration  of  the  bill. 

Thus,  the  conclusion  I  reached  was 
that  the  tax  package  will  not  stop  the 
present  cost-push  inflationary  spiral. 
Nor  will  It  result  in  any  immediate  low- 
ering of  interest  rates  which  have  re- 
sponded primarily  to  international  in- 
fluences. 

Fiscal  restraint  very  definitely  is 
needed.  However,  on  June  20,  1968,  the 
House  was  presented  with  a  Hobson's 
choice,  that  Is,  either  no  restraints  at 
all — if  one  opposed  the  bill— or  an  eco- 
nomic overkill — if  one  supported  the  bill. 
I  believe  that  "no  medicine"  or  "fatal 
medicine"  were  not  the  only  alternatives. 
Prom  an  economic  standpoint,  a  selec- 
tive $8  billion  cut  in  less  essential  ap- 
propriations would  have  been  more 
preferable.    Unfortunately,    this   choice 
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was  not  open 
body. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  two  other 
analyses  of  what  the  future  holds  for 
the  economy.  One  is  the  "Industry  Pore- 
cast,"  published  by  S.  Jay  Levy,  Chap- 
paqua,  N.Y.,  on  behalf  of  the  New  York 
brokerage  firm,  Oppenheimer  &  Co.  In 
the  June  22.  1968,  issue  of  this  publica- 
tion, Mr.  Levy  flatly  predicts: 

A  recession  will  begin  at  about  October, 
1968 

He  concludes: 

For  the  first  time  In  United  States  history, 
government  has  gone  out  of  Its  way  to  legis- 
late a  recession. 

The  second  economic  analysis  ap- 
peared in  today's  editions  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post — Tuesday,  July  23,  1968. 
Columnist  Joseph  R.  Slevln  notes: 

The  US  economy  is  rapidly  swinging  from 
a  rlp-roarlng  boom  to  the  brink  of  a  reces- 
sion .  .  the  recession  threat  is  erupting 
many  months  ahead  of  schedule.  .\  tough 
Federal  Reserve  System  credit  squeeze  and 
the  recently-enacted  surtax  are  responsible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  herewith  insert  these 
two  analyses  in  the  Record  : 

[From  Industry  Forecast,  June  19681 
Recession 
A  recession  will  begin  at  about  October 
1968.  Production  In  the  fourth  quarter  will 
be  below  Its  early  summer  peak.  Christmas 
season  retail  business  will  be  disappointing. 
Pront  margins  In  the  final  'G8  quarter  will 
be  lower  than  at  any  time  since  1961.  The 
upward  Industrial  price  trend  will  level  off. 
Consumer  prices,  advancing  more  slowly 
than  recently,  will  still  be  "Inflationary." 

The  recession  wiU  restUt  from  higher  taxes 
on    consumers,    less    Instalment    borrowing, 
weaknesses  in  construction  outlays,  and  ef- 
forts of  business  to  reduce  Inventories.  These 
recessionary  developments  will   have  drawn 
more  than  520  billion  (annual  rate)  demand 
for  goods  and  services  Irom  the  economy  be- 
tween  the    second   and    fourth   quarters   of 
1968.    Business    prosperity    and    profits    are 
especially   .>;ensltlve    to    the   sources    of   pur- 
chasing power  that  will  be  adversely  affected. 
The  most  prominent  of   the   recessionary 
Influences  Is  the  flscal  package,  the  Income 
tax   surcharges   and   limitations   on   Federal 
spending,  just  enacted  Into  law.  The  Increase 
In  personal  taxes  will  take  more  than  $7  bil- 
lion   from    consumer    Income    in    the    fiscal 
year  that  begins  on  July  1.  Consumers'  net 
short  term  borrowing  will  be  at  least  $2  bil- 
lion  (seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate)    less 
In  the  final  quarter  of  calendar  1968  than  in 
the    current    quarter.    Inventory    accumula- 
tion, which  may  reach  a  rate  of  ■^10  billion 
a   year  in   the  current  quarter,  will  drop  to 
around  0.  The  high  Interest  rates  of  recent 
months  will  take  a  toll  of  residential,  com- 
mercial,   and    state    and    local    government 
construction  during  the  second  half  of  1968. 
The    postponed    and   cancelled    construction 
projects  will  represent  outlays  of  more  than 
83  billion  (annual  rate). 


HOUSING  STARTS  DROP— PRODUCTION  RESUMES  UPTREND-INDUSTRIAL  PRICES  DIP 


May  1967 


Mai  1968 


Apr.  1968 


May  1968 


e$t 


Industrial  production  (1957  59-100)1 155  6 

Industrial  wholesale  prices  (1957-59=»  100) 106  0 

Relailsalesi J25, 900. 000  000 

Total  business  inventories" $137,200,000,000 

Housing  starts  (annual  rale)' 1,274,000 

Employment' 73,550.000 

Unemployment  i 2,952.000 

Average  hourly  earnings  nwnulKbiring '     $2.81 


I  Seasonally  adjusted. 
>  Not  available. 


163.0 

162.5 

163.7 

108.6 

108.8 

108.6 

$28,100,000,000 

$27,600,000,000 

$27,900,000,000 

$141,900,000,000 

$143,200,000,000 

(•) 

1.500.000 

1.586.000 

1.331,000 

75,  802.  000 

75. 636.  COO 

75. 829. 000 

2, 856. 000 

2, 707, 000 

2.  784. 000 

$2.96 

$2.97 

$2.98 
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Withholding  taxes  for  most  employees  will 
increase  10 1,  early  in  July.  On  September 
15,  individuals  who  send  quarterly  remit- 
tances to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  on 
estimated  taxes  will  Increase  their  payment 
15'/o  to  meet  their  current  liabilities  to  the 
Treasury  and  to  begin  to  catch  up  on  their 
second  quarter  obligations  that  were  created 
by  the  retroactive  feature  of  the  new  law. 
The  increase  in  personal  taxes  will  by  itself 
cause  a  notable  decline  in  tbe  rate  of  gain  in 
retail  sales. 

Retail  voltime  will  be  negatively  affected  by 
a  decline  in  instalment  purchasing.  Consum- 
ers will  be  less  able  to  meet  debt  payments 
because  of  their  larger  tax  payments  and 
also  because  of  shorter  work  week  and  less 
overtime  in  industries  that  have  been  pro- 
ducing steel  and  products  made  from  steel 
Including  automobiles. 

Industry  from  August  onward  will  be  work- 
ing down  those  stocks  that  were  built  up  as 
a  hedge  against  a  possible  steel  strike.  By 
October  it  will  be  increasingly  concerned 
about  other  Inventories  that  will  then  be 
rising  because  sales  fall  to  meet  expectations. 

The  efforts  of  business  to  lower  Inventory- 
sales  ratios  will  prevent  production  from  ris- 
ing during  the  last  half  of  1968.  The 
industrial  output  index  Is  .setting  a  record  In 
the  second  quarter  that  will  not  be  equalled 
in  the  third  and  fourth  periods. 

Expenditures  for  new  Industrial  plant  and 
equipment,  which  have  been  In  an  unen- 
thusiastically upward  trend,  will  not  be  en- 
couraged by  the  economy's  setback  in  the 
second  half.  Manufacturers,  who  now  have 
ample  facilities  to  meet  the  demand  for  their 
products,  will  experience  a  large  Increase  in 
Idle  capacity  as  production  declines. 

Residential  construction  has  begun  to  feel 
the  effects  of  record  Interest  rates  and  quite 
tight  mortgage  money.  Housing  starts, 
the  number  of  building  permits  Issued  for 
new  dwellings,  and  applications,  for  mortgage 
financing  have  turned  downward.  Financing 
obstacles  have  also  slowed  the  pace  of  com- 
mercial construction  including  the  erection 
of  shopping  centers,  stores,  and  other  struc- 
tures which  serve  expanding  residential  com- 
munities. 

Interest  rates  will  decline  within  a  few 
months.  But  easier  mortgage  money  will  not 
immediately  cause  a  pickup  in  construction. 
Even  those  builders  who  quickly  arrange 
for  financing  when  mortgage  money  begins 
to  ease  will  be  unable  to  start  construction 
until  such  preliminaries  as  the  filing  of 
plans  and  site  work  are  completed.  Some 
builders  will  wait  to  see  if  the  interest  rate 
trend  becomes  still  more  favorable  and  to 
appraise  the  effects  of  declining  prosperity 
on  housing  markets.  Such  delays  will  be 
encouraged  in  northern  areas  of  the  country 
by  the  onset  of  winter. 

Strong  demand  for  personnel  to  fill  sum- 
mer Jobs  will  give  vigor  to  the  favorable  em- 
ployment trend  in  its  final  months.  But  by 
September  Job  seekers  in  Industry  will  often 
find  that  the  welcome  mat  has  been  with- 
drawn. Stores  during  the  Christmas  shopping 
season  will  be  looking  harder  for  customers 
than  for  .sales  help. 

The  large  number  of  management-labor 
contracts  that  run  for  two  and  three  years 
and  provide  for  annual  wage  raises  will  cause 
costs  to  continue  to  Increase.  Business,  which 
has  managed  to  hold  its  prices  quite  success- 
fully in  previous  post  war  recessions,  will 
generally  avoid  price  reductions  in  late  1968. 
Some  prices  will  continue  to  rise.  Steel  pro- 
ducers will  be  likely  to  Increase  prices  fol- 
lowing their  new  agreement  with  labor.  Many 
manufacturers  who  have  to  pay  more  for 
steel  will  believe  that  they  have  no  choice 
but  to  try  to  pass  along  increased  steel  and 
other  costs. 

Business,  caught  between  weakening  de- 
mand and  rising  costs,  will  end  up  with 
narrower  profit  margins.  Profits  will  drop 
below  the  level  of  the  first  quarter  of  1968 
and  profit  margins  will  be  at  eight  year  lows. 


Because  of  lower  profits,  the  Treasury  will 
collect  less  profit  taxes  In  the  new  flscal  year 
than  it  would  have  had  there  been  no  tax 
rise  and  no  recession. 

For  the  first  time  In  United  States  history, 
government  has  gone  out  of  Its  way  to  legis- 
late a  recession. 

June  22,  1968. 

S  Jav  Levy. 

I  From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
July  23.  1968) 

Surtax,  Credit  Squeeze  Push  Premature 

Recession  Threat 

(By  Joseph  R.  Slevln) 

Tlie  U.S.  economy  is  rapidly  swinging  from 
a  rlp-roarlng  boom  to  the  brink  of  a  reces- 
sion and  it  win  take  only  a  little  push  to 
shove  it  over  the  edge. 

The  recession  threat  is  erupting  many 
months  ahead  of  schedule.  Government  econ- 
omists had  feared  that  business  might  turn 
down  early  in  1969  but  the  danger  now  is 
that  a  slump  could  begin  this  fall. 

A  tough  Federal  Reserve  System  credit 
squeeze  and  the  recently  enacted  Vietnam 
surtax  are  responsible.  The  one-two  punch 
is  about  to  cause  a  dramatic  business  slow- 
down. While  the  Federal  Reserve  Is  starting 
to  make  money  easier,  the  combined  impact 
of  tight  money  and  higher  taxes  still  could 
touch  off  an  early  reces.'^lon. 

"We  want  to  .slow  economic  activity  but 
the  question  Is  whether  we  may  be  slowing 
it  too  much,"  a  high  official  declares.  "We 
could  be  slowing  it  past  the  stalling  point. 
If  we  do,  there  will  be  a  recession." 

"This  Is  tricky."  a  worried  Government 
forecaster  agrees.  "You're  trying  to  get  into 
quieter  water  and  you  want  to  stay  there. 
But  If  things  don't  work  right,  you'll  get  too 
much  .Tnd  you'll  sink  into  a  recession." 

The  economic  managers  are  working  with 
thin  margins  in  their  attempt  to  halt  the 
boom  without  precipitating  a  slump.  They 
predict  that  business  activity  will  climb  at  a 
5  per  cent  clip  during  the  months  ahead  but 
the  trouble  Is  that  higher  prices  will  ac- 
count for  most  of  the  apparent  rise. 

Real  production  will  go  up  1  per  cent  or 
less.  It  would  take  very  little  to  change  that 
tiny  1  per  cent  gain  into  an  actual  decline. 
A  small  dip  In  consumer  buying  could  spell 
the  difference.  So  could  a  skid  in  liome- 
bullding,  or  in  business  purchases  of  new 
equipment,   or  in  spending  for  inventories. 

Willie  the  administration  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  are  desperately  anxious  to  get  con- 
trol of  the  Inflation  spiral,  they  neither 
wanted  nor  expocted  that  their  stabilization 
measures  would  bring  the  economy  to  the 
brink  of  a  recession  by  fall. 

Something  went  wrong  and  it  was  the  al- 
ways unpredictable  American  consumer  who 
tripped  up  the  experts. 

He  took  off  on  a  buying  spree  last  winter. 
They  thought  he  would  spend  heavily 
through  the  spring  and  into  the  summer. 
But  the  consumer  fooled  the  forecasters  by 
increasing  his  savings  instead. 

TTie  sudden  consumer  swltcTi  wiped  out  a 
S3  billion  cushion  that  the  exi>erts  had  ex- 
pected the  country  to  have  during  the  sum- 
mer months. 

The  disappearance  of  the  S3  billion  cush- 
ion spells  the  difference  between  a  gradual, 
orderly  business  slowdown  and  the  worrisome 
approach  to  a  near-recession  that  now  is 
taking  place. 

Employment  will  quickly  feel  the  impact. 
The  number  of  Jobs  will  fall  to  show  an 
anticipated  rise.  Unemployment  will  increase 
by  more  than  a  normal  seasonal  amount. 

Incomes  will  grow  less  sharply  than  they 
have  in  recent  months.  Profits  will  be 
squeezed.  Sales  and  production  will   soften. 

When  the  economic  planners  look  ahead, 
their  gravest  fear  is  that  the  weaknesses  will 
start  to  feed  on  themselves  In  classic,  reces- 
sion fashion.  A  fresh  cut  In  consumer  buy- 
ing, for  example,  could  trigger  business  deci- 


sions to  reduce  production  and  oould  swiftly 
obliterate  the  thin  margin  that,  by  fall,  may 
be  all  that  will  stand  between  the  U.S.  and 
a  full-scale  slump. 

The  experts  are  not  predicting  that  there 
will  be  a  slump.  They  say  the  odds  are  at 
least  50-50  that  we  will  .slide  by,  but  they 
believe  It  should  be  plainy  understood  that 
we  will  come  perilously  close  to  a  downturn 
and  that  no  one  can  give  hard  and  fast  as- 
surances that  the  worst  will  not  happen. 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  AWARD  TO  ROB- 
ERT HOLIBAUGH,  OP  LRS,  INC., 
TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  obiertion. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  is  of  great  interest  to 
every  American.  Its  operations  affect 
each  of  us  personally. 

Tlie  genuine  concern  of  all  Americans 
for  the  Post  Office  and  those  who  render 
us  this  invaluable  ix)stal  service  is  re- 
flected in  the  splendid  cooperation  given 
by  the  great  majority  of  our  citizens  in 
making  the  ZIP  code  work,  following  the 
suggestions  and  ad\ice  to  mail  early,  ad- 
dress correctly,  wi-ap  securely,  and  do  the 
many  other  things  to  move  the  mail  more 
efficiently  and  speedily. 

Without  a  doubt,  one  of  the  biggest 
forward  steps  in  our  national  life  has 
been  the  adoption  of  the  ZIP  code  .so  en- 
thusiastically by  all  mail  users.  Large 
mailers  liave  distinguished  themselves 
for  the  liigh  good  spirit  with  which  they 
have  gone  along  with  this  plan,  at  con- 
siderable cost  to  themselves,  in  many 
cases  such  costs  running  into  the  millions 
of  dollars.  I  refer  to  the  big  mailers 
among  our  business  firms,  to  the  maga- 
zines, to  the  third-class  mailers,  and 
others. 

An  outstanding  achievement  in  this 
area  by  an  Indiana  finn  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention.  I  would  like  to 
share  it  with  my  colleagues  and  with 
others  who  may  find  in  it  a  program  for 
their  own  adoption. 

I  refer  to  LRS,  Inc.,  of  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  which  has  been  singled  out  by  the 
U.S.  Post  Office  Department  for  a  public 
service  award  for  its  efforts  in  improving 
postal  service.  The  award  was  presented 
to  Robert  L.  Holibaugh,  executive  vice 
president  of  LRS,  Inc.,  the  first  individ- 
ual in  the  Nation  to  I'oceive  such  recog- 
nition for  contributions  to  the  ZIP  code 
program. 

Tlie  following  clippings  describe  the 
work  of  Mr.  Holibaugh  and  LRS,  Inc., 
and  I  place  them  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

[From  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune,  June  12. 
19681 

R.  L.  Holibaugh  Gets  Postal  ZIP  Code 
Award 

A  Terre  Haute  business  executive  has  been 
credited  with  adding  "zip  to  the  Zip  Code 
Program  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Department. 

Robert  L.  Holibaugh,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  LRS,  Inc.,  ( I>ocal  Readers  Service, 
Leisure  Readers  Servltc  and  Literary  Readers 
Service)  received  a  public  service  award  for 
his  Interest  In  improving  postal  service.  He  Is 
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the  first  Individual  In  the  United  States  to 
receive  such  an  award  for  j  contributions  to 
the  Zip  Code  Program.  Oi|ly  eight  Hooeler 
businesses  have  received  tUe  recognition. 

After  receiving  notification  from  publishers 
In  1966  that  zip  codes  would  be  required  on 
all  magazine  subscription^,  Hollbaugh  and 
the  LRS  art  department  |pent  to  work  to 
Inform  the  company's  matiagers  and  sales- 
men throughout  the  natlob  of  their  duties. 
Each  week  a  two-color  zip  code  page  Is  In- 
cluded In  the  company  bulletin.  Catchy  slo- 
gans and  clever  drawings  ae  used  to  remind 
managers  and  salesmen  to  Ket  zip  codes  with 
each  subscription. 

Albert  A.  Stelnwedel.  dejuty  regional  di- 
rector of  the  Cincinnati  leglon  of  the  US 
Postal  Department,  came  to  Terre  Haute 
Wednesday  to  make  the  prei  entatlon.  He  said, 
"No  other  mailer  has  put  ^  much  zip  Into 
the  Zip  Code  Program  as  Hollbaugh." 

Hollbaugh  gave  much  crWlt  to  Mrs.  Hazel 
Hamilton,  LRS  art  dlrectorl  and  Miss  Vivian 
Canatsey.  senior  bulletin  editor,  for  their 
dedication  to  the  progran  .  Look  Magazine 
has  honored  them  for  their  efforts,  he  said. 

He  said  that  since  the  promotion  began, 
LRS  has  been  able  to  get  sip  codes  on  97% 
of  Its  subscriptions. 

Present  when  Hollbaugh  i  ecelved  the  postal 
award  were:  Prank  L.  Mlk  ozek,  postmaster, 
and  Russell  E.  Shaffer,  assstant  postmaster. 

(From    Terre   Haute    (Ind.)    Star,    June    13, 

19681 
Local  Firms  Gets  RECOCNrnoN  for  Speeding 

Mail 

Robert  L.  Hollbaugh,  Terre  Haute,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  LRS 
individual   In   the   U.S.    to 
service  award  for  his  interest  In  Improving 
postal  service. 

Albert  A.  Stelnwedel,  dejuty  regional  di- 
rector of  the  Cincinnati  r^glon  of  the  U.S. 
Postal  Department,  presen  ,ed  the  award  to 
the  local  business  executlv  >  Wednesday  and 
said,  "No  other  mailer  has  put  as  much  zip 
Into  the  Zip  Code  Program  as  Hollbaugh." 

Beginning  in  1966  each  week  a  two-color 
zip  code  page  Is  Included  In  the  company 
bulletin.  Slogans  and  drawings  are  used  to 
remind  managers  and  salesmen  to  get  zip 
codes  with  each  subscription. 

Since  the  promotion  began,  LRS  has  been 
able  to  get  zip  codes  on  9  7  per  cent  of  its 
subscriptions.  ! 


Inc.,  is  the  first 
receive   a   public 
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DICKEY-LINCOLN  PROJECT 


Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr 
unanimoas  consent  to 
for  1  minute,  to  revise 
marks,  and  to  include 

The  SPEAKER.  Is 
to  the  request  of  the 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN 
repeated  rejection  of  the 
project  by  this  body  has 
great  loss  not  only  to  the 
Island  but  to    the  entir 
region.  I  consider  it  to 
the  need  and  proven 
project  have  been  so  well 
so  resoundingly  rejected 

In    the    words    of    th^ 
chairman  of  the  Public 
priation  Subcommittee 
power  for  New  England: 

New  England  has  the  mosjt 
Ing  system  In  the  United 
ablv  Ln  the  world. 


te 


Yet,  a  well  substantia 
overcome  this,  in  the  forrti 
Lincoln  project,  has  been 
time  and  time  again  by 


Speaker,  I  ask 

adtiress  the  House 

an  1  extend  my  re- 

extraneous  matter. 

\  here    objection 

gentleman  from 


Mr.  Speaker,  the 

Dickey-Lincoln 

proven  to  be  a 

State  of  Rhode 

New  England 

a  tiagedy  for 

fejisibllity  of  this 

manifested  yet 

by  this  body. 

distinguished 
Works  Appro- 
tudying  public 


expensive  light- 
States  and  prob- 


ed proposal  to 
of  the  Dickey- 
brushed  aside 

this  body. 


Why  should  New  England  be  the  only 
region  in  these  United  States  without  a 
Federal  hydroelectric  plant?  Why  should 
New  England  be  deprived  of  an  effectual 
yardstick  to  lower  the  Nation's  highest 
electric  rates?  These  are  some  of  the 
questions  that  still  ring  in  my  ears  while 
repeated  efforts  to  provide  a  Federal 
hydroelectric  plant  in  New  England  have 
met  only  with  failure. 

Let  me  acquaint  some  of  my  colleagues 
with  what  Rhode  Island  industry  has  to 
say  about  this  matter  of  the  high  cost 
of  electricity  in  Rhode  Island. 

The  Rhode  Island  Textile  Association, 
representing  400  textile  firms,  stated  In  a 
letter  to  the  Rhode  Island  General  As- 
sembly that  the  Rhode  Island  textile  in- 
dustry "Is  being  forced  to  pay  an  'exorbi- 
tant rate'  by  the  power  utilities."  The  as- 
sociation claimed  that  Rhode  Island 
power  rates  are  30  percent  higher 
than  the  national  average  and  went  on 
to  say  that  consumers  pay  150  percent 
more  for  power  when  comparing  the  rate 
of  privately  owned  utilities  with  public 
power  rates  such  as  those  realized 
through  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

As  an  eloquent  example  of  Industry's 
dim  view  of  Rhode  Island  power  rates 
and  reliability,  I  offer  to  this  body  a  news 
article  which  appeared  in  the  July  21 
edition  of  the  Providence  Journal  noting 
the  location  of  a  textile  plant  in  another 
State  because  of  this  matter. 

What  a  sad  note  it  is.  A  very  success- 
ful Rhode  Island  textile  firm  will  now 
build  a  $2  million  plant  in  another 
State  because  of  the  'unreliability  and 
high  cost"  of  electric  power  in  Rhode 
Island.  Because  of  the  "disruptive  power 
situation"  and  hit^h  rates  in  Rhode  Is- 
land, the  company  will  build  its  addi- 
tional plant  in  Tennessee  where  it  can 
gain  the  low  rate  but  highly  reliable  elec- 
tric power  made  possible  through  the  un- 
questionably successful  TVA. 

The  firm,  as  noted  In  the  news  article, 
was  the  victim  of  not  less  than  34  power 
failures  which  cost  them  close  to  $100.- 
000  In  spoilage  and  production  time  ac- 
cording to  the  firm's  chief  executive. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  greatly  regret 
the  loss  of  a  fast-growing  firm  to  an- 
other State  because  of  high  cost  and  un- 
reliable power.  But.  most  of  all.  I  regret 
that  those  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  are 
truly  aware  of  the  problem  have  been 
unable  to  convince  our  colleagues  of  the 
need  and  significance  of  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  project. 

Arguments  have  been  voiced  In  favor 
of  atomic  power  in  which  hydroelectric 
power  plants  have  been  ruled  "obsolete.  " 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  hydro- 
electric power  plants  have  proven  to  be 
the  best,  most  efficient,  economical 
means  of  furnishing  peaking  power  to 
meet  .system  demands  during  peak  load 
periods  and  are  an  important  part  of  a 
balanced  power  .system. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  hydro- 
electric power  makes  a  very  substantial 
contribution  toward  the  reliability  of  an 
electric  system — which  we  do  not  have 
in  Rhode  Island  and  New  England,  as 
has  been  eloquently  pointed  out  in  the 
Providence  Journal  news  article  which  I 
shall  place  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a  ready 


market  exists  for  the  power  generated 
by  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a  study 
of  this  project  clearly  indicated  a  favor- 
able benefit-to-cost  ratio  of  1.9  to  1. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  re- 
gion which  most  needs  such  a  Federal 
hydroelectric  powerjjlant  has  been  denied 
its  benefits  by  a  Congiess  mesmerized  by 
the  arguments  set  forth  by  proponents 
of  atomic  power  and  the  private  power 
companies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  time  that  this 
body  push  aside  .special  interests  and  face 
the  realities  of  New  England  electric 
power  needs.  It  Is  time  that  we  endorse 
the  funds  approved  in  the  other  body. 

The  Senate  has  restored  the  budget 
request  for  planning  funds  for  Dickey- 
Lincoln  in  the  amount  of  SI. 276. 000  and 
I  urge  that  the  House  conferees  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  public  works  ap- 
propriation bill  accept  the  Senate's  pro- 
posal and  that  this  body  will  finally  give 
Its  imprimatur  to  a  greatly  needed  and 
well  substantiated  project. 

The  articles  mentioned  above  follows: 

CovENTRT  Firm  Cites  Power  Disruptions — 

Rhode  Island  Loses   $2   Million   Textile 

Plant  to  Tennessee 

(By  Joseph  L.  Goodrich) 

Concordia  Manufacturing  Co.,  a  fast-grow- 
ing Coventry  textile  firm,  announced  yester- 
day that  It  is  building  a  two-mllllon-dollar 
plant  in  Tennessee  Instead  of  Rhode  Island 
because  of  the  "unreliability  and  high  cost" 
of  electric  power  In  this  state. 

Paul  O.  Boghosslan  Jr.,  Concordia  presi- 
dent, said  the  decision  to  bypass  this  state 
in  favor  of  Tennessee  was  made  reluctantly 
after  the  company  had  experienced  a  series 
of  disruptive  and  costly  failures  In  the  power 
service  to  Its  Coventry  plant. 

He  disclosed  In  a  letter  mailed  to  the  com- 
pany's 130  employes  that  construction  of  the 
new  100,000-square-foot  plant  on  a  130-acre 
tract  in  Sevlervllle,  Tenn.,  already  Is  under 
way,  but  he  stressed  that  the  new  plant  rep- 
resents an  expansion  and  that  Concordia  will 
continue  to  operate  and  expand  its  Coventry 
plant. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Narragansett  Electric 
Co.  said  Mr.  Boghosslan's  statements  are 
"completely  without  foundations." 

Mr.  Boghosslan  said  plans  are  to  concen- 
trate Its  sophisticated  continuous  process 
yam  machinery  In  the  East  Tennessee  plant. 
This  machinery  is  highly  sensitive  to  power 
failure.  Machinery  less  sensitive  to  what  he 
termed  "this  disruptive  power  situation  In 
Rhode  Island"  will  be  located  in  Coventry. 

The  Sevlervllle  plant  is  the  first  phase  of  a 
long-range  program  which  calls  for  eventual 
expansion  there  to  500.000  square  feet  of 
plant  space  and  an  overall  Investment  by 
Concordia  of  15  to  20  million  dollars,  Mr. 
Boghosslan  said.  The  plant  will  employ  from 
75  to  100  persons  initially. 

"We  feel  bad  because  we  cannot  accom- 
plish this  in  our  own  state,"  declared  the 
Concordia  chief  executive.  "It  would  be  a 
source  of  pride  for  us  to  put  a  half  million 
square  feet  of  plant  in  the  Rhode  Island 
economy,  but  we  just  can't  live  with  this 
kind  of  power  service." 

Concordia  operates  a  three  shift,  seven-day 
week,  continuous  processing  operation  at  its 
Coventry  plant  in  the  production  of  textured 
or  stretch  yarn  and  in  yarn  throwing,  that 
is,  twisting  and  plying  filament  yarn. 

In  1964  the  company  moved  from  Its  for- 
mer 55.000-square-foot  plant  in  Central  Palls 
Into  a  100.000-square-foot  building  In  the 
former  Antliony  Mill  complex  of  Berkshire 
Hathway  Inc.  Concordia  Is  reported  to  have 
spent  in  excess  of  one  million  dollars  in 
modernizing  and  adapting  the  plant  property 
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to  Its  needs  and  in  upgrading  Its  manufac- 
turing operations. 

During  the  four  years  since.  Mr.  Boghosslan 
said,  Concordia  has  been  the  victim  of  34 
power  failures  which  in  aggregate  have  cost 
the  company  close  to  $100,000  In  lost  pro- 
duction time,  spoiled  lots  of  yarn  and  ma- 
chinery restarting  costs. 

The  latest  of  these  power  outages  occurred 
last  Monday  when  the  plant  was  subjected 
to  a  42-mlnute  blackout. 

Harry  C.  Mlnaslan,  Concordia  vice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  manufacturing,  said  that 
that  power  service  failure  would  cost  the 
company  at  least  $7,000. 

Several  months  ago,  Concordia  filed  a 
$75,000  damage  suit  In  Superior  Court  against 
the  Narragansett  Electric  Co,  the  utility 
company  which  supplies  power  to  the  plant. 
The  suit  alleges  breach  of  contract  among 
other  allegations. 


Power  Cots  Cause  Costly  Snarls 

When  power  service  falls  at  Concordia 
Manufacturing  Co.  a  form  of  chaos  is  the 
result. 

That  Is  what  happened  last  Monday  when 
the  company  suffered  its  16th  total  disrup- 
tion of  power  service  in  four  years. 

The  disruption  occurred  while  a  Journal- 
Bulletin  reporter  was  visiting  the  plant. 
Here  Is  what  happened. 

All  12  of  the  company's  continuous-process 
stretch-yarn  machine  began  smoking  as 
synthetic  yarn  melted  and  sizzled  on  the 
machines'  high  temperature  heating  plates. 

Yarn  in  process  on  the  machines  was 
ruined  as  a  quality  product.  It  had  to  be  re- 
moved and  reprocessed  and  sold  as  secondary 
yarn. 

Some  25  women  workers  were  Idled,  but 
were  kept  on  standby  by  the  company  until 
power  was  restored. 

The  company's  29  j-arn  throwing  or  twist- 
ing machines  were  stopped  and  the  sudden 
interruption  of  processing  had  caused  yarn 
to  become  entangled  along  the  yarn  paths 
of  4.756  spindles. 

The  power  went  out  at  12:55  p.m.  and  was 
restored  42  minutes  later,  but  the  damage 
iiad  been  done.  Hours  of  production  were 
lost  on  expensive  machines. 

Out-of-pocket  loss  because  of  the  power 
failure  would  be  about  $7,000.  said  Harry  C. 
Mlnaslan.  vice  president  in  charge  of  manu- 
facturing. 

Peter  L.  Nellsen,  assistant  plant  manager 
and  plant  engineer,  sought  to  explain  why 
the  failure  in  power  service  Is  so  costly  to 
Concordia. 

The  company  recently  Invested  $250,000  In 
four  Leesona  555  third-generation  high-speed 
stretch-yarn  machines.  There  Is  nothing  more 
modern  or  more  sophisticated  in  the  stretch- 
yarn  business. 

Before  these  machines  could  be  restarted, 
all  of  the  partially  filled  yarn  packages  had 
to  be  removed  from  the  machines,  each 
.-plndle  had  to  be  rethreaded  and  new  pack- 
ages started.  Mr.  Nellsen  said  It  takes  four 
people  two  hours  to  accomplish  this  on  one 
machine. 

The  same  must  be  done  for  the  eight  other 
.■stretch  yarn  machines.  Each  of  these  has 
156  yarn  paths  which  must  be  rethreaded. 

Partial  packages  of  yarn  taken  from  the 
machines  must  be  stripped  of  damaged  yarn, 
,ind  the  remaining  yarn  Is  then  wound  Into 
smaller  packages  and  sold  as  seconds.  New 
lots  of  yarn  are  started  to  replace  these 
spoiled  lots. 

These  stretch-yarn  or  yarn-texturing  ma- 
chines are  the  most  sensitive  to  total  power 
failures  because  the  stretch-yarn  is  made  In 
;i   process   Involving   the   use   of   high   heat. 

Thermoplastic  yarn  Is  passed  at  high  speed 
over  a  heating  plate  generating  450  degrees 
and  at  the  same  time  is  twisted  so  that  the 
heat  can  set  the  twist.  If  the  machine  stops, 
the  heat  softens  and  melts  the  yam. 


There  are  other  problems  of  starting  up. 
Heating  plates  on  the  machines  must  be 
brought  up  to  the  required  temperature,  and 
proper  room  temperature  and  humidity  levels 
must  be  restored  before  operations  can  start. 

Meanwhile,  there  was  the  problem  of  re- 
starting the  29  throwing  or  twisting  ma- 
chines. Mr.  Nielsen  said  it  takes  two  operators 
half  an  hour  to  prepare  one  of  these  ma- 
chines for  restarting  after  a  power  outage. 
The  yarn  tangles  in  the  yarn  paths  even  If 
the  machine  is  Interrupted  by  a  power  lapse 
of  a  few  seconds. 

Operators  must  pull  the  tangled  yarn  out 
of  each  of  the  164  yarn  paths  on  each  ma- 
chine, then  back  the  good  yarn  onto  the 
supply  spool  at  each  of  the  164  spindles. 

At  present,  Concordia  is  being  served  by 
one  power  circuit,  but  Narragansett  Electric 
Co.  is  In  the  process  of  installing  an  auto- 
matic Circuit  breaker  designed  to  switch  the 
plant  to  a  second  circuit  If  service  falls  on 
the  first. 

Concordia  Is  paying  the  $16,000  cost  of 
the  new  circuit  breaker.  What  it  will  do  is 
tie  the  plant  to  two  power  feeder  systems 
Instead  of  tlie  present  one. 

Paul  O.  Boghosslan  Jr.,  Concordia  presi- 
dent, said  the  company  has  Investigated  the 
possibility  of  installing  its  own  generating 
I)lant  to  assure  continuity  of  power,  but  It 
decided  the  $500,000  cost  would  be  prohibi- 
tive. 

Concordia  has  kept  a  chronological  record 
of  the  34  power  disruptions  since  June  1964. 
along  with  descriptions  of  the  causes. 

It  shows  that  12  disruptions  were  caused 
by  lightning,  six  by  faults  in  the  distribu- 
tion system,  five  by  wind  and  ice  storms, 
three  by  falling  trees  or  branches,  three  re- 
sulting when  vandals  damaged  Insulators 
with  gunfire,  one  when  a  truck  hit  a  utility 
pole  and  several  others  from  unknown  or 
unlisted  causes. 


BIRTHDAY     OF     EMPEROR     HAILE 
SELASSIE  I 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
minois? 

Theie  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  extend 
in  my  own  name  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Africa  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  on  behalf 
of  the  entire  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  His 
Imperial  Majesty  Haile  Selassie  I  and 
the  Ethiopian  people  on  the  Emperor's 
76th  birthday. 

It  is  fitting  to  speak  of  our  admiration 
for  his  many  accomplishments  and  con- 
tributions to  his  own  coimtrj'  and  to  the 
world  and  to  express  our  deep  hopes  that 
in  the  future  he  will  continue  to  be 
bles.sed  with  wisdom,  happiness,  and 
well-being. 

Through  the  years  we  have  looked 
sympathetically  and  with  encourage- 
ment upon  the  imtiring  efforts  of  the 
Emperor  to  improve  and  enrich  the  lives 
of  the  people  in  his  country.  We  have 
also  witnessed  with  admiration  his  will- 
ingness to  respond  positively  to  pleas  for 
assistance  and  counsel  from  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Organzatlon  of  African 
Unity  when  peace  has  been  threatened. 

We    have    enthusiastically    welcomed 


His  Majesty  a  number  of  times  to  the 
United  States  and  have  seen  the  friend- 
ship between  the  two  nations  flourish 
and  prosper.  We  are  now  watching  with 
hope  and  optitnism  the  efforts  of  His 
Majesty  to  work  together  with  his 
neighbors  to  bring  about  greater  and 
lasting  harmony  and  cooperation  in  the 
Horn  of  Africa. 

On  this  joyful  occasion,  then,  we  con- 
gratulate His  Majesty  and  wish  him  the 
full  enjoyment  of  many  more  years  of 
health  and  Iiappiness. 

Also  to  the  conscientious  and  able 
Charge  d'Aff  aires  of  Ethiopia,  Dr. 
Getachew  Abdi,  go  the  expressions  of 
our  esteem  on  this  festive  day. 


AMENDING  THE  ACT  OF  APRIL  12, 
1926,  PROTECTING  THE  SUPPLY 
OF  TIMBER  FROM  NATIONAL  FOR- 
ESTS FOR  LOCAL  USE 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  ievi.se  and 
extend  my  lomarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  amending 
the  act  of  April  12.  1926.  which  protects 
the  supply  of  timber  from  national  for- 
ests for  local  use. 

For  some  time  now,  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  representing  the 
Western  States  have  been  attempting  to 
gain  administrative  relief  from  the  prob- 
lem of  runaway  export  of  Federal  timber. 
Failing  that,  this  bill  would  provide  a 
legislative  remedy  to  the  problem,  and 
contains  identical  language  to  that 
adopted  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  as  an  amendment  to  the 
House-passed  foreign  aid  bill. 

To  give  you  a  little  background  on  the 
problem,  foreign  purchasers  of  federally 
owned  unprocessed  timber  have,  In  re- 
cent years,  bid  up  prices  and  forced  the 
closure  of  many  mills  in  the  Northwest- 
ern United  States  which  could  not  ob- 
tain enough  timber  to  remain  in  busi- 
ness. 

Creation  of  the  national  forests  had 
the  objectives  of  protecting  the  Nation's 
timber  supply  and  watershed.  It  was 
specified  that  the  needs  of  local  econ- 
omies dependent  on  the  Federal  forests 
be  considered  before  timber  could  be  ex- 
ported. Despite  this  clear  requirement, 
established  by  statute  in  1897.  and  rein- 
forced in  1926.  there  is  no  record  of  any 
finding  of  surplus  having  been  made  in 
the  last  20  years.  This  bill  Is  designed  to 
further  reinforce  these  statutes. 

The  bill  permits  an  exclusion  of  up 
to  350  million  board  feet  per  year  from 
the  1926  act  for  each  of  5  years,  begin- 
ning in  1968.  or  approximately  the  cur- 
rent level  of  U.S. -owned  timber  export. 
It  further  permits  additional  round  logs 
to  be  sold  abroad  if  a  public  hearing  es- 
tablishes that  a  specific  quantity  or 
specie  is  surplus  to  the  needs  of  do- 
mestic u.sers  or  processors. 

Since  the  bill  does  not  cut  back  cur- 
rent levels  of  log  expoi-t  from  public 
lands,  no  balance-of-payments  problem 
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Is  anticipated.  Rather,  ;he  future  sale  of 
finished  lumber  product  s  should  enhance 
our  balance-of-payments  position,  and 
at  the  same  time  rettiin  for  Federal- 
timber  dependent  communities,  the 
benefit  of  value  added  through  processing 
raw  logs.  I 

Under  provisions  of  t|iis  bill,  respective 
departments  are  authoiiized  to  Issue  reg- 
ulations to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the 
legislation,  including  tne  prevention  of 
the  purcha.ses  of  Federal  timber  by 
processors  who  have  sold  their  own  logs 
abroad. 

In  the  interest  of  ujiiform  manage- 
ment, the  lan:.;uage  of  the  bill  applies 
to  all  federally  owned  tinber  west  of  the 
100th  meridian,  where  »iost  of  the  Fed- 
eral timber  is  located. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  joined  by 
several  of  my  colleagues  in  coauthoring 
this  legislation,  and  I  urge  that  it  be 
given  the  consideration  of  the  Congress. 
I  want  to  make  my  position  very  clear. 
We  are  not  attempting  ito  restrict  com- 
merce and  trade  of  forestry  resources, 
that  are*  surplus,  with  our  Japanese 
friends.  However,  everyiine  must  realize 
and  understand  the  plight  of  our  domes- 
tic processors,  workers,  and  communities 
that  are  strongly  dependent  upon  Forest 
Service  and  public  domain  timberlands 
for  their  resources.  I  am  personally  of 
the  opinion  that  mutually  satisfactory 
trade  agreements  can  evolve  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  that  gives 
recognition  and  acceptance  of  our  sug- 
gested primary  processing  provisions 
prior  to  shipment.  Everyone  stands  to 
gain  by  accepting  this  approach. 

In  representing  a  coastal  district  with 
shipping  and  harbor  facilities,  I  want 
to  also  recognize  the  desire  of  the  siiip- 
pers  and  longshoremen  tJiat  benefit  from 
the  handling  of  products  and  tonnage 
through  the  port  facilities. 

If  we  properly  considef  this  matter  as 
I've  consistently  suggested,  we  can  ex- 
pand our  forest  products  trade  with 
Japan.  We  can  increase  jobs  and  pro- 
tect our  domestic  lumber  industry  by 
asking  for  primary  processing.  We  can 
sustain  and  or  increase  our  shipping 
tonnage,  and  most  Important  of  all  we 
can  provide  assistance  to  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem  and  enhance  the  eco- 
nomic bond  between  Japanese  and  U.S. 
consumers  and  entrepreneurs. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pep- 
per >.  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Fountain]  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  heart  full  of  sorrow  that  I  rise  at 
this  appointed  time,  because  my  purpose 
in  doing  so  is  to  pay  tribute  to  a  true 
friend  and  colleague — Horace  Korke- 
GAY — who  has  chosen  to  retire  from  the 
House  at  the  end  of  his  present  term. 

Horace  Kornegay,  Representative  of 
the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of  North 
Carolina,  has  been  a  Member  of  this  body 
for  almost  8  years.  Many  of  us  have 
been  here  longer  but  none  has  served  with 
greater  devotion  or  a  deeper  sense  of 
service  to  his  constituents  and  to  his 
Nation. 


As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  he 
has  had  a  major  role  in  the  shaping  and 
passage  of  legislation  affecting  all  Ameri- 
cans in  the  field  of  health,  transporta- 
tion, communications,  power,  education, 
to  name  only  a  few.  He  has  exemplified 
the  kind  of  unselfish  and  competent  pub- 
lic service  which  this  country  will  always 
need  if  it  is  to  survive  and  prosper  as  a 
free  and  growing  Nation. 

Horace  Kornegay  is  known  to  us — his 
colleagues — as  he  is  known  to  his  con- 
stituents, as  a  man  of  integrity,  respon- 
sibility, and  energy.  I  know  him  further 
as  a  fiiend,  counselor  and  inspiration.  In 
fact.  I  am  happy  to  claim  kinship  with 
him,  by  marriage,  through  my  wife.  He 
still  has  a  wonderful  father  whose  roots 
are  deep  in  eastern  North  Carolina,  es- 
pecially at  a  little  place  called  Kornegay 
Cross  Roads,  from  which  he  departed 
many  years  ago  before  he  settled  in 
Greensboro.  I  will  always  remember  with 
deep  appreciation  an  occasion  when  his 
father  traveled  behind  me  from  one  com- 
munity to  another  in  my  own  congres- 
sional district  trj'ing  to  catch  me — just 
to  shake  my  hand  and  wish  me  well. 
That  sounds  like  Horace.  Does  it  not? 

Horace's  constituents  know  him  as  one 
who  has  always  looked  upon  their  prob- 
lems and  interests  as  his  own  problems 
and  interests.  They  know  that  he  is  never 
satisfied  until  every  possible  effort  Is 
made  to  solve  those  problems  and  to 
honorably  look  out  for  those  interests. 
They  also  know  him  to  be  a  man  of 
strong  and  sincere  religious  convictions, 
and  devoted  to  his  family,  especially  his 
loving  wife  and  children.  His  constituents 
have  exhibited  their  confidence  in  him 
by  sending  him  to  Congress  four  times. 
They  have  weighed  him  on  the  scales  of 
honest,  conscientious  and  dedicated  pub- 
lic service  and  never  found  him  wanting. 
I  am  confident  that  they  would  con- 
tinue to  send  him  back  here  if  he  chose 
to  seek  reelection.  But  they  can  also 
imderstand.  as  we  can,  his  reasons  for 
deciding  not  to  seek  office  in  the  Con- 
gres  again,  but  to  return  to  his  home  at 
Greensboro,  N.C..  where  he  can  be  a  full 
time  husband  and  father,  and  engage  in 
the  practice  of  his  first  chosen  profes- 
sion— law. 

The  separation  from  one's  family  and 
friends,  the  increasingly  long  sessions  of 
Congress,  as  this  one  now  promises  to 
be,  the  day  and  night  hours  necessary  to 
enable  one  to  do  an  adequate  job  for  his 
people,  and  the  increasing  costs  of  re- 
maining in  public  service  have,  I  feel  cer- 
tain, given  each  of  us  cause  to  do  some 
reflecting  at  one  time  or  another. 

Of  course  each  Member  of  this  great 
body  has  his  own  peculiar  problems  aris- 
ing out  of  his  own  particular  set  of  cir- 
cumstances. Each  must,  therefore,  make 
his  own  decision  on  what  he  must  do. 
And  such  decisions  are  never  easy  to 
make. 

But  Horace  Kornegay  has  made  his 
and  I  know  it  came  hard,  because  he  not 
only  loves  this  Institution,  but  more  than 
that  he  loves,  and  I  am  sure  will  always 
cherish  and  hold  near  and  dear  to  his 
heart  the  many,  many  friends  he  has 
made,  both  in  and  out  of  this  body, 
through  his  service  here.  I  am  sure  each 
of   us   can   say   the   same   about  him. 


We  who  know  him  will  always  cherish 
his  friendship. 

And  so.  as  a  friend  and  a  member  of 
the  North  Carolina  delegation  here  In 
the  House.  I  will  miss  him — especially 
his  fellowship,  his  guidance  and  his  un- 
shakeable  belief  in  what  he  considers  to 
be  rlBht.  His  constituents  will  too.  And 
every  Member  of  this  body  who  knows 
Horace  Kornegay  will  share  this  same 
c-xperience. 

I  am  certain  all  of  us,  however,  hope 
that  he  will  find  upon  his  I'cturn  to 
Greensboro,  N.C..  and  that  fine  Pied- 
mont area  in  which  Greensboro  is  lo- 
cated, the  good  life  to  which  he  and  his 
wonderful  family  are  entitled.  And,  even 
though  he  has  decided  not  to  remain  in 
the  Congress,  if  I  know  Horace  Korne- 
gay, he  will  always  be  ready  and  willing 
to  respond  to  any  appropriate  and  sin- 
cere request  for  iiis  time  and  talents  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 
His  energy,  his  interests  and  long 
years  of  giving  of  himself  to  others  and 
their  causes,  in  my  opinion,  will  not  per- 
mit him  the  luxury-  to  withdraw  sum- 
marily and  completely  to  private  life.  In 
other  capacities,  and  other  v.^ays,  at  the 
proper  times  Horace  Kornegay  will  con- 
tinue to  help  and  to  serve.  In  fact,  it  is 
my  hope  that  after  he  has  enjoyed  a  few 
years  more  of  private  life  and  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  he  will  be  available  for  fur- 
ther public  service  to  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  and  our  Nation. 

A  friend  of  his  in  an  editorial  in  the 
Burlington  iN.C.)  Times-News  <  which  I 
am  inserting  at  the  close  of  my  i-emarks) 
once  described  Horace  Kornegay  as  a 
"Mast  Tree"  Congressman.  When  you 
think  of  it,  it  is  an  exceedingly  apt  de- 
scription. 

A  tree  selected  to  become  the  mast  of 
a  ship  must  liave  the  strength  to  with- 
stand the  pressures  of  storm  and  strain. 
And  yet  it  must  be  resilient  enough  to 
spring  back  after  suffering  hard  blows. 
It  must  have  a  heart  that  cannot  be 
masked  by  a  shell  of  fine  appearance. 

To  me,  Horace  Kornegay  has  all  those 
qualities  and  more.  If  ever  I  knew  a 
"Mast  Tree"  Congressman.  Horace  Kor- 
negay surely  is  that  man,  for  in  this 
House  of  trust  and  responsibility,  and  in 
the  forest  of  humanity,  he  has  been 
"strong  and  straight  enough,  fine  enough 
and  true  enough  to  always  be  a  "Mast." 
Maiij'  of  us  will  personally  miss  him 
dearly  but  I  know  his  family,  his  commu- 
nity, and  his  church  aw^ait  his  return. 

And  so  on  behalf  of  my  wife,  Christine, 
and  our  little  daughter,  Nancy  Dail — 
about  the  age  of  his  daughter,  Martha — 
I  want  to  express  the  hope  that  our 
Father  in  Heaven  will  bestow  upon  our 
distinguished,  able  and  beloved  friend 
and  colleague,  Horace  Kornegay,  and 
upon  his  wonderful,  loving,  and  beautiful 
wife,  Annie  Ben,  and  their  fine  children, 
Robie.  Kathy.  and  Martha,  all  of  the 
blessing  of  life,  including  especially  con- 
tinued good  health  and  more  and  more 
enduring  friendships  wherever  they  may 
go  and  in  whatever  they  may  undertake 
together. 
The  article  follows: 

A   "Mast   Tree"   Congressman 

A  friend  of  Rep.  Horace  R.  Kornegay's  was 
moved  to  give  an  expression  when  lie  learned 
that  the  congressman  would  not  be  a  candi- 
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date  to  succeed  himself  In  next  year's  elec- 
tions. 

"It  reminded  me  of  an  editorial  I  had  saved 
through  the  years,"  he  said  .  .  .  "This  morn- 
ing I  wrot€  Horace  a  short  note  In  which  I 
told  him  that  I  had  always  considered  him 
to  be  a  'mast  Tree'  congressman." 

This  editorial,  "The  Mast  Tree."  appearing 
In  "Trained  Men  In  March  of  1948."  was  sent 
to  the  congressman: 

Back  In  the  days  when  clipper  ships  were 
a-bullding  and  a-salllng  all  the  seas,  timber 
cruisers  tramped  the  forests  to  select  the 
tallest,  stralghtest,  finest  trees  that  grew  for 
masts  and  spars. 

Away  off  yonder  Is  a  tree  that  appears  per- 
fect for  the  purpose.  But.  no  It  won't  do! 
There's  a  twist  In  it — a  flaw  that  only  an  ex- 
perienced woodsman  could  detect.  He  knows 
that,  come  a  storm.  It  would  snap  and  splin- 
ter under  stress  and  strain,  and  the  ship  into 
which  It  was  fitted  might  be  lost.  Here's  an- 
other— but  It  lacks  the  "spring",  the  re- 
siliency to  take  hard  blows  and  then  spring 
back.  Another — surely  this  Is  the  perfect  tree 
to  become  the  mainmast  of  a  fine  ship.  It 
nearly  has  the  expert  tlmberman  fooled.  But 
Its  heart  Is  half  rotten  at  the  core — Just  a 
shell  of  fine  appearance. 

This  Is  a  year  In  which  men  the  world  over 
;.re  searching  the  forests  of  humanity  for 
men  strong  enough  and  straight  enough;  fine 
enough  and  true  enough  to  be  "masts"  In 
places  of  trust  and  responsibilities.  They  are 
needed — these  "Mast  Men" — in  the  Ship  of 
State.  Oh,  how  they  are  needed  there!  They 
::re  needed  at  the  head  of  industries  and  busi- 
nesses. Good,  strong,  fine  men  are  needed  at 
the  head  of  labor  organizations.  Tliey  are 
needed  on  the  town  council,  on  the  board  of 
•he  church,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce — In 
every  neighborhood.  They  are  needed  in  these 
places  Just  as  much  as  they  are  In  the  coun- 
cils of  the  United  Nations. 

All  over  the  world  men  are  hunting  for 
Mast  Trees"  among  their  fellowmen.  They 
seek  also  strong  timber  material.  They  are 
not  looking  for  the  spectacular,  rather  the 
courageous — men  who  put  the  common  good 
above  ali  else,  who  put  high  ideals  of  service 
•ibove  the  lust  of  office.  They  seek  men  who 
do  not  shirk  the  hard  tasks,  who  have  the 
uackbone  to  say  "No";  men  who  have  Ideas 
is  well  as  ideals — and  the  will  and  drive  to 
.stick  to  their  purpose  until  ideals  become 
realities.  Above  all.  the  world  today  needs 
men  with  courage  of  their  own  convictions, 
men  who  will  not  sink  to  flattery  and  who 
.^corn  the  flatterer.  We  want  men  who  live  as 
they  think — who  think  as  they  live — and  to 
whom  truth  means  more  than  life  itself. 

All  unaware  that  it  is  happening,  both  you 
in  your  place  In  life,  and  I  in  mine,  may  be 
'he  object  of  the  "Timber  Cruiser's"  scru- 
tiny. Measuring  up,  we  can  rest  assured  that 
our  good  qualities,  our  abilities,  our  willing- 
ness, and  fitness  for  service  to  our  fellow 
man,  will  not  be  discounted  or  overlooked. 
The  need  for  character,  integrity,  truth,  and 
vUUngness  to  do  something  Is  always  pres- 
ent right  where  you  work,  on  your  street,  in 
your  lodge  and  church,  county,  state  and 
nation — and  In  mine.  Neither  of  us  may  be 
material  for  the  councils  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, but  we  must  be  material  for  the  coun- 
cils of  our  own  families,  our  places  of  em- 
ployment, our  neighborhoods  if  there  Is  to 
iie  advancement  in  the  world — and  prosper- 
ity and  peace. 

Josiah  Gilbert  Holland's  poem  never  will 
1)6  trite.  It  Is  too  real  for  that: 

■  Qod  give  us  men.  The  time  demands 
Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and 

willing  hands; 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill: 
-Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy: 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will 
Men  who  have  honor,  men  who  will  not  lie: 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demogogue 
.^nd  dam  his  treacherous  flatteries  without 

winking, 
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Tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the 

fog 
In  public  duty  and  in  private  thinking." 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  serve  with  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  IMr.  Kornegay]  for  more  than 
3 ',2  years  on  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Never  have  I 
known  a  more  congenial,  capable,  and 
honorable  southern  gentleman  than  my 
distinguished  friend. 

I  trust  that  his  remembrances  of  his 
term  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
worthiness  with  which  he  has  served  his 
constituency  and  the  honor  which  he 
has  bestowed  upon  it. 

I  fervently  hope  that  his  future  will  be 
filled  with  even  more  able  accomplish- 
ments, and  amid  the  happy  surround- 
ings of  his  family,  which  he  loves  so 
dearly. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  IMr.  Lennon]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  uas  no  objection. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deci- 
sion of  Horace  Kornegay  last  year  not 
to  seek  reelection  to  the  Congress  was 
a  difficult  one  for  him.  Though  I  under- 
stand and  appreciate  his  personal  rea- 
sons for  doing  so,  I  deeply  regret  the  less 
that  his  decision  has  incurred  for  his 
colleagues,  his  district.  State,  and  Nation. 

I  have  known  Horace  as  a  close  and 
intimate  friend  for  many  years.  His  per- 
sonal warmth,  sincerity,  and  integrity 
have  endeared  him  to  many  friends. 

In  his  capacity  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  VeteraiLs'  Affairs  and  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  Horace  Kornegay  has 
worked  diligently  for  the  principles  in 
wliich  he  believes  and  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  his  constituency  and  fellow  citi- 
zens. He  has  been  active  in  the  passage 
of  many  measures  to  improve  the  health 
and  welfare  of  all  Americans.  His  ability 
is  evidenced  in  an  outstanding  record  of 
ser\ice. 

We  are  indebted  to  Horace  Kornegay 
for  an  association  that  has  inspired  our 
confidence:  for  service  that  has  reflected 
devotion,  concern,  and  conviction:  and 
for  attributes  that  have  deepened  our 
vision  and  esteem. 

My  warmest  wishes  for  a  future  of 
happiness  and  joy  in  closer  relationship 
with  his  family  go  with  a  beloved  col- 
league as  he  leaves  Capitol  Hill.  I  am 
confident  he  will  continue  to  serve  his 
fellow  men  in  every  capacity  jxissible. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  join 
my  good  friends  from  North  Carolina 
and  our  colleagues  from  other  States  in 
paying  tribute  to  our  able  colleague,  the 


Honorable  Horace  Robinson  Kornegay, 
who  has  decided  to  retire  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  return  to  private 
life  in  his  native  State.  He  has  served 
Greensboro  and  all  of  North  Carolina's 
Sixth  District  well.  I  am  confident  that 
had  he  chosen  to  seek  reelection  he  would 
have  been  returned  by  a  sizable  majority. 

Horace  Kornegay  has  been  an  able 
and  effective  legislator.  His  presence  here 
will  be  missed  not  only  by  North  Caro- 
linians, but  Ijy  all  the  veterans  of  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  work  with  him  on  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  for  8  years  and  I  know 
how  well  he  has  served  veterans.  A  dis- 
tinguished and  disabled  veteran  of  World 
War  II,  liis  tmderstanding  of  the  prob- 
lems confronting  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents has  enabled  him  to  make  valu- 
able contributions  in  the  work  of  our 
committee.  I  have  the  deepest  respect  for 
his  ability  and  I  highly  value  his  judg- 
ment. 

I  wish  him  every  success  in  his  future 
endeavors. 

Horace.  I  wish  you  well.  I  hone  that 
your  i-etirement  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives does  not  terminate  your 
public  service  because  our  Nation  needs 
men  of  your  caliber. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ma.s.sachusetts. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  join  in  today'.s  tribute 
to  our  distinoruished  colleague  from 
North  Carolina. 

Whatever  satisfaction  I  derive  from 
adding  my  voice  to  the  choi-us  expressing 
our  esteem  of  Horace  Kornegay  will  be 
tempered  by  the  knowledge  that  his  wis- 
dom and  guidance  will  be  sorely  missed 
\xtih.  on  the  floor  of  this  House  and  in 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  It  has  t)een  my  privilege  over 
the  past  8  years  to  serve  on  this  com- 
mittee with  Horace.  Despite  our  occa- 
sional differences  of  opinion  on  some 
subjects.  I  have  come  to  rely  heavily  on 
his  judgment  and  impartiality  in  respect 
to  the  great  i-ssucs  facing  our  committee 
and.  indeed,  the  entire  Congress. 

His  selfless  dedication  to  the  welfare 
of  the  American  people  and  his  many 
years  of  service  to  the  citizens  of  North 
Carolina  are.  I  am  sure,  recognized  by 
all  of  us  in  the  Congress.  We  can  all 
sympathize  greatly  with  his  desire  to  de- 
vote more  time  to  his  family  after  8  years 
of  hard  work  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  sadness,  then, 
and  with  many  good  wishes  for  the  fu- 
ture, that  we  salute  Horace  Kornegay 
upon  the  termination  of  his  distin- 
guished career  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Whitener  1 . 

Mr.  WHITENEP..  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  the  dean  of  oar  delegation,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  fMr. 
Fountain ],  in  paying  tribute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Kor- 
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nkgat]  whom  we  honoif  on  this  occasion. 
All  of  us  in  the  North  Carolina  delegation 
were  saddened  when  Horace  announced 
that  he  would  not  se«k  reelection.  We 
were  saddened  not  only  because  of  our 
selfish  desire  to  keep  him  in  Washington 
as  one  of  the  Representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple in  North  Carolina,  but  even  more  so 
of  our  feeling  that  the  Nation  can  ill  af- 
ford to  lose  the  services  of  one  who  is  so 
dedicated  to  the  public  igood  as  is  Horace 

KORNECAY. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  know  Horace  Kornecay  for  a  great 
many  years,  more  years  than  either  he  or 
I  have  served  here  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  As  a  prosecuting  attorney 
in  his  judicial  district  he  served  with 
great  distinction  durin|  the  period  when 
I  was  privileged  to  sdrve  in  a  similar 
capacity  in  my  own  judicial  district.  At 
that  time  he  had  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant positions  that  could  come  to  any 
citizen.  I  know  that  all  of  us  who  are 
familiar  with  his  record  while  serving  in 
the  courts  can  say  thftt  if  today  there 
were  more  men  in  pubjic  positions  dedi- 
cated to  law  and  order!  as  he  was,  many 
of  the  problems  which  We  face  would  not 
be  with  us.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  civ  id  and  cultural  ac- 
tivities he  has  always  been  an  active 
participant. 

As  a  member  of  the  Democratic  Party 
he  has  served  at  all  levels  of  that  party's 
operations  in  important  positions  includ- 
ing the  presidency  of  ttie  Young  Demo- 
cratic Clubs  of  our  State.  However,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  Horace  Kornecay 
has  not  been  bound  to  our  political  party. 
He  has  always  taken  the  broad  view  as 
to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  proper  ac- 
tion to  promote  the  wellare  of  the  people 
of  the  Nation,  rather  than  the  narrow 
view  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  his  own 
party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  has  known 
him  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
he  leaves  I  can  only  express  an  abiding 
hope  that  whatever  his  role  may  be  in 
the  future  or  whatever 'my  role  may  be 
in  the  future  that  amonjg  the  most  cher- 
ished things  that  will  hkppen  to  me  will 
be  the  privilege  of  being  associated  with 
him  as  the  years  go  by. 

I  salute  him  for  his  \tonderful  service 
here.  I  wish  for  him  and  his  very  won- 
derful family  all  of  the  l^est  in  the  future 
that  we  would  have  for  purselves.  I  know 
that  whatever  the  futuire  may  hold  for 
Horace  that  we  will  always  find  him 
standing  up  for  those  things  which  are 
best  for  his  community,  his  State,  and 
his  Nation. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  joi^  with  the-sentle- 
man  and  our  colleaguejs  in  saying  that 
our  Nation  will  miss  ttlm,  our  country 
will  be  ill  served  by  hii  retirement,  but 
we  all  know  and  understand  that  these 
decisions  must  be  made,  and  we  know 
that  Horace  has  made  the  one  which  to 
him  is  satisfactory  and  tvhlch  he  believes 
to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  those  whom 
he  loves  most. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  j 

I  now  yield  to  the  [gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  EvEREXifl. 

Mr.  EVERETT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yieldihg. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Foun- 
tain 1,  for  obtaining  this  special  order  in 
order  that  we  might  pay  tribute  to 
Horace  Kornecay. 

In  the  8  years  that  I  have  served  with 
Horace  Kornecay  on  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  AflFairs,  I  dp  not  believe  that 
I  have  seen  an  Individual  who  has 
been  able  to  grasp  the  situation 
quicker  and  has  been  a  more  effective 
Member  of  this  Congress  than  Horace 
Kornecay.  At  all  times  he  has  been  kind 
and  fair  in  presenting  his  viewpoint,  and 
in  helping  the  veterans  of  this  great 
Nation  of  ours. 

I  have  also  seen  Horace  Kornecay  in 
action  in  other  committees  and  in  other 
activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  for  Horace  Korne- 
cay and  his  family  the  finest  and  the 
best  of  everything  in  the  many  years  to 
come. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Edwards]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  for  taking  this 
special  order  today  so  that  we  could  all 
express  our  feelings  about  our  friend, 
Horace  Kornecay  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  never  been  my  good 
fortune  to  serve  on  a  committee  with 
Horace,  but  when  I  came  to  the  Congress 
Horace  was  president  of  the  House  prayer 
breakfast  group,  and  I  believe  that  first 
year  that  I  was  here  in  Washington,  in 
watching  Horace  week  in  and  week  out 
and  being  with  him  in  that  group  had  a 
profound  influence  on  my  first  few  years 
here  in  Congress,  and  they  are  years  that 
I  shall  never  forget. 

We  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
know  Horace  Kornecay  as  a  man  of  hon- 
or, courage,  and  conviction.  If  he  were 
not  such  a  person,  why,  he  would  not  be 
going  home.  I  am  sure,  with  quite  the 
conviction  that  he  is  that  this  is  the 
right  thing  to  do.  We  shall  miss  iiim. 

I  know  that  he  has  left  an  Imprint  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
whatever  he  does  in  North  Carolina  I 
want  to  wish  him  the  greatest  success 
and  to  extend  my  best  wishes  to  his  fam- 
ily as  he  leaves  us.  I  hope  that  we  will 
see  him  on  many  occasions  in  the  future. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Alabama. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jones]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  mLxed  emotions  that 
I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Honorable 
Horace  Kornecay,  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  the  great  State  of  North 
Carolina.  I  have  an  emotion  of  sadness  in 
the  realization  that  he  will  by  choice  not 
be  a  Member  of  the  91st  Congress. 

His  dedicated  service  to  those  he  rep- 
resents will  be  missed.  Equally,  his  in- 
tegrity as  a  legislator,  and  his  warm  per- 
sonality as  a  man  will  be  missed. 

The  other  emotion  that  possesses  me 
is  one  of  admiration  for  his  courage  in 
making  a  decision  to  return  to  his  lovely 


family  to  provide  for  richer  love  and 
guidance  during  the  adolescent  years  of 
his  children. 

His  8  years  in  the  Congress  represents 
nothing  but  credit  to  the  Sixth  District 
of  North  Carolina,  which  he  has  so  ably 
represented.  No  Member  of  Congress  is 
held  in  higher  esteem  by  his  fellow  Mem- 
bers. 

I  have  been  the  recipient  of  his  per- 
sonal favors  which  transcend  the  nor- 
mal course  of  a  congres.slonal  relation- 
ship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  special  per- 
sonal privilege  to  serve  with  Congress- 
man Horace  Kornecay.  Along  with  the 
entire  House  membership,  I  wish  him  the 
greatest  success  In  his  return  to  the 
practice  of  law,  and  many,  many  years 
of  health  and  happiness  to  him  and  his 
family. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Jonas  1. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasuie,  mixed  of  course  with  a  feeling 
of  sadness,  that  I  join  our  colleagues  here 
this  evening  in  paying  our  tributes  of 
respect  to  my  friend  and  colleague. 
Horace  Kornecay,  who  Is  voluntarily 
retiring  from  this  body. 

I  did  not  know  Horace  well  before  he 
came  to  the  Congress.  Of  course  I  knew 
of  him  and  of  his  distinguished  record 
at  the  bar,  but  we  were  not  close  friends 
because  our  paths  did  not  cross  fre- 
quently. But  I  came  to  know  him  very 
well  soon  after  he  came  to  this  body  8 
years  ago,  and  during  these  8  years  I 
have  come  to  admire  and  respect  him 
for  his  sterling  qualities  of  character,  in- 
tegrity, judgment,  courage  and  ability. 

At  the  end  of  this  period  of  his  serv- 
ice, as  he  goes  back  home  to  begin  again 
the  practice  of  law  and  to  have  the  op- 
portunity of  spending  some  time  with 
his  family,  I  regard  him  as  one  of  my 
closest  and  warmest  personal  friends. 

He  will  take  with  him  the  knowledge. 
I  assure  him,  that  he  has  gained  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  all  his  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Congress  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  have  followed  his  record  here  in  the 
House  with  pride.  I  have  never  known 
him  to  do  a  small  or  a  mean  thing.  I  par- 
ticularly wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  comments  of  mj'  colleague  from 
North  Carolina,  Hon.  Basil  Whitener. 
who  said  it  so  eloquently  when  he  stated 
that  Horace  has  always  looked  at  the 
broad  view  rather  than  a  narrow,  par- 
tisan view  in  all  of  his  actions  here  in 
the  House. 

It  seems  to  me,  as  I  have  watched  him. 
that  he  always  put  the  interest  of  his 
coimtry  first,  and  I  have  never  known 
him  to  do  or  say  anything  that  smacked 
of  extreme  partisanship — or  even  any 
kind  of  partisanship — in  the  decisions 
that  lie  has  made. 

It  is  because  of  this  broad  view  that  he 
has  taken  with  respect  to  the  problen>s 
that  we  face  that  has  endeared  him  to 
the  Members  of  this  body. 

The  fact  that  at  an  early  age — and 
Horace  is  in  comparison  with  many  of  us 
here,  a  very  young  man — he  should  elect 
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voluntarily  to  discontinue  his  service  in 
this  important  body  and  return  home,  is 
a  commentary  on  the  problems  that  we 
face. 

I  have  not  discussed  this  In  detail  with 
him,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the  compel- 
ling reason  which  has  caused  him  to 
make  this  decision  is  the  desire  to  spend 
more  time  with  his  family.  I  had  the  de- 
cision to  make  16  years  ago  when  first 
elected  to  this  body  on  whether  to  leave 
my  family  at  home,  or  to  bring  my  wife 
and  children  with  me  to  Washington.  We 
decided  that  we  would  stay  together.  I 
felt  that  my  boys  needed  their  father  and 
frankly  I  felt  that  I  needed  them  with 
me.  So  Mrs.  Jonas  and  I  decided  that 
we  would  all  come  to  Washington  to- 
gether and  we  have  never  regretted  that 
decision. 

My  family  came  with  me  to  Washing- 
ton at  considerable  sacrifice  and  incon- 
venience. Those  who  have  not  experi- 
enced it  will  not  understand  all  the  in- 
conveniences that  are  involved  in  trans- 
porting young  children  back  and  forth 
from  home  to  Washington.  But  we  made 
that  decision  because  it  gave  our  family 
an  opportimlty  to  be  together  more  than 
would  have  been  possible  had  the  fam- 
ily remained  at  home.  But  Horace  was 
not  able  to  do  that,  and  the  separation 
from  Ills  family.  I  know,  has  weighed 
heavily  on  his  mind.  At  a  time  when  his 
children  are  at  the  age  when  they  need 
their  father  most,  he  has  had  to  spend 
much  of  his  time  away  from  them  here 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

I  respect  Horace  for  his  decision  to  re- 
turn home  while  there  lemain  many 
years  of  happiness  to  look  forward  to. 
so  that  he  can  enjoy  his  family  and  di- 
rect the  footsteps  and  the  thoughts  of 
those  fine  children.  I  know  they  and 
their  mother  have  missed  father  and 
husband  and  will  be  happy  to  have  the 
family  reunited  again. 

We  will  all  miss  Horace  here,  but  I 
join  those  who  have  so  eloquently  said 
on  this  occasion  that  we  look  forward 
to  the  future  for  him  In  the  hope  that 
it  will  bring  a  full  measure  of  joy  and 
happiness  in  his  private  life,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  and  in  the  op- 
portunity to  spend  more  time  with  his 
friends  and  his  family. 

I  join  all  of  those  who  today  are  wish- 
ing for  liim  every  happiness  in  the  fu- 
ture. I  hope  that  our  paths  may  con- 
tinue to  cross,  because  it  has  been  a  real 
pleasure  and  a  privilege  for  me  to  have 
been  associated  with  him  so  closely  dur- 
ing these  last  8  years.  My  best  wishes 
are  extended  to  him  and  his  family  al- 
ways. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
sentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Roberts). 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  It  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  serve  on  the  Veterans' 
.■Affairs  Committee  uith  Horace  Korne- 
cay since  I  came  to  Congress.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  able,  considerate,  and  dedi- 
cated Members  of  this  House  that  I  have 
been  privileged  to  serve  with.  The  vet- 
erans of  this  country  have  profited  in 


a  great  number  of  bills  that  Horace 
Kornecay  has  sponsored  or  handled  in 
his  subcommittee.  I  am  going  to  miss 
him  as  a  friend,  and  the  veterans  of  this 
country  will  miss  the  leadership  that  he 
has  provided.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  serve  with  him,  and  I  wish  him  and 
his  family  all  the  happiness  that  he  Is 
entitled  to,  and  many,  many  more  years 
of  service  to  his  State  and  to  his  country. 
Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from   Texas. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  .vield? 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  my  distinguished  colleagues  in  rec- 
ognizing the  outstanding  congressional 
record  and  paying  respect  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  Horace  Kornecay, 
who  has  decided  to  retire  from  Congress 
at  the  end  of  this  congressional  term. 
Tlie  people  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
Nation  lealize  that  in  Horace  Kornecay 
they  have  had  an  able  and  dedicated 
Representative  in  the  U.S.  Comress. 

I  had  been  a  Member  of  Congress  only 
6  months  when  Horace  first  took  the 
oath  of  office.  In  the  main,  we  were  fresh- 
men Members  and  learned  together.  I 
soon  noticed  that  Horace  liked  people 
and  that  he  was  quick  to  get  acquainted, 
and  that  people  liked  him  and  trusted 
him  and  respected  his  judgment.  His 
friendly  disposition,  magnetic  personal- 
ity, his  fairness,  his  fine  qualities  of  char- 
acter quickly  earned  for  him  the  friend- 
ship and  respect  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress of  both  political  parties. 

Horace,  like  Will  Rogers,  never  met  a' 
person  whom  he  did  not  like  and  he  never 
met  a  person  who  did  not  like  him.  He 
has  the  imique  ability  to  make  people  of 
all  stations  in  life  feel  that  they  are  his 
friends  and  are  important  to  liim. 

He  added  dignity  and  integrity  to  poli- 
tics. He  never  lost  faith  in  the  principle 
of  duty  and  devotion  to  Americanism 
and  to  the  causes  of  freedom. 

As  Horace  leaves  Congress,  the  vet- 
erans of  North  Carolina  and  the  Nation 
loses  the  services  of  a  close  friend  and 
a  strong  supporter.  For  the  past  8  years 
he  has  been  a  valuable  member  of  the 
House  Veterans'  .Affairs  Committee  and 
has  promoted  sound  veterans  legislation 
and  decisions.  He  stood  by  my  side  as  we 
met  so  often  with  the  head  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  in  an  effort  to  se- 
cure the  long-promised  new  veterans 
hospital  at  Oteen,  N.C. 

He  stood  by  my  side  as  we  made  a  suc- 
cessful fight  to  prevent  the  closing  of 
building  E  at  the  Oteen  Hospital,  which 
provided  a  home  for  140  chronically 
disabled  veterans,  many  of  whom  had  no 
place  to  go  and  no  one  to  care  for  them. 
Congressman  Kornecay  has  remained 
humble  and  close  to  the  people  whom  he 
served  and  has  kept  a  responsive  heart 
to  their  needs.  He  loves  his  home  State  of 
North  Carolina  and  his  home  city  of 
Greensboro  and  his  family.  It  was  this 
love  of  home  which  caused  him  to  leave 
our  ranks. 

Horace  and  Annie  Benn  Komegay 
have  been  close  friends  of  my  wife,  Eve- 
lyn, and  me.  We  hope  that  this  close- 


ness will  continue  and  we  wish  the  best 
for  them  and  their  family  during  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

I  yield  at  this  time  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman   from   South   Carolina    [Mr. 

DORNj. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  today  in  ijaying  tribute  to 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  Members  of 
this  House  of  Representatives  to  serve 
during  a  great  era  in  American  historj-. 
Horace  Kornecay  has  served  here  in  the 
tradition  of  Zebin  Vance,  Governor  Ay- 
cock.  Max  Gardner.  Gordon  Gray,  and 
many  others  prominent  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  great  State  of  North  Carolina,  the 
Tarheel  State. 

I  might  .say  Horace  Kornecay  has  been 
a  very  able  and  influential  and  beloved 
Member  of  one  of  the  greatest  delega- 
tions in  the  United  States  of  America, 
tlie  great  North  Carolina  delegation. 
J  I  know  I  express  the  sentiments  of 
my  wife  and  her  people  in  North  Caro- 
lina, when  I  say  that  Horace  Kornecay 
'■  has  been  one  of  the  truly  outstanding 
Members  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
know. 

I  came  here  more  than  20  years  ago, 
and  it  has  been  my  great  honor  to  have 
served  with  Horace  Kornecay  now  for  8 
years.  I  know  of  his  dedication  to  the 
veterans  of  our  coimtry  and  to  the  men 
standing  guard  on  the  ramparts  of  free- 
dom all  over  the  world.  I  know  that 
Horace  Kornecay  has  done  as  much  as 
any  man  in  this  Congress  and  in  this 
country  and  has  been  responsible  fcr 
more  veterans'  legislation  in  a  shorter 
period  of  time  than  perhaps  any  man  m 
the  history  of  the  Congress.  Tlie  third 
generation  GI  education  bill  'the  Vet- 
erans Readjustment  and  Benefits  Act  of 
1966;  the  Vietnam  era  bill  which  .gives 
equal  status  to  the  Vietnam  veteran  as 
was  given  the  \eterans  of  World  War  II 
and  Korea:  Public  Law  90-77  making 
possible  that  no  veteran  would  lose  his 
benerits  because  of  an  increase  in  social 
.security  legislation;  increased  compen- 
sation for  the  service  connected  disabled 
veteran:  better  hospitalization  for  all 
veterans;  and  many  other  bills  beneficial 
to  the  veterans,  his  widow,  and  depend- 
ents, can  be  laid  in  great  part  to  the 
energy  and  devotion  of  Horace  Korne- 
cay. I  sat  with  him  on  the  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Committee,  and  I  have  seen  first 
hand  his  outstanding  work. 

I  might  say  to  the  dean  of  the  great 
North  Carolina  delegation  that  Horace 
Kornecay  has  placed  foremost  the  prin- 
ciples and  ideals  that  made  America 
great — the  great  enterprise  system,  indi- 
vidual liberty,  the  worth  and  dignity  of 
the  individual.  He  is  dedicated  to  indi- 
vidual liberty,  yes.  and  to  those  principles 
enunciated  by  the  Founding  Fathers. 

Horace  Kornecay  has  always  stood  for 
a  strong  America,  militarily  strong,  and 
for  law  and  order,  knowing  that  if  this 
countrj'  ever  becomes  weak,  the  preda- 
tors' powers  throughout  the  world  will 
launch  an  attack  even  on  the  shores  of 
this  coimtrj'. 

It  is  men  like  Horace  Kornecay  who 
.stand  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  for 
freedom  at  home  and  abroad. 
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Of  course,  we  are  going  to  miss  hlxn 
here.  I  wish  for  him.  his  lovely  wife  and 
family  the  best  always,  but  I  make  this 
prediction:  that  Horm;e  Kornecay  will 
be  back  some  day  in  the  other  body  or 
as  Governor  of  the  great  State,  the  Tar- 
heel State  of  North  Oarolina. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  MC.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  DornI  for  his  line  tribute 
to  our  colleague. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  for  yielding.  ; 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thahk  the  gentleman 
for  taking  this  time  to  enable  those  of 
us  who  hold  our  tolleague.  Horace 
Kornecay.  in  such  hl^h  regard,  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  tell  him  goodby.  but  to 
ask  him  to  come  bacW  and  see  us  often. 

I  came  to  the  Congress  at  the  same 
time  thftt  Horace  KorJjecay  did. 

I  think  of  it  as  one  0f  the  greatest  en- 
joyments of  my  servici  here  these  past  8 
years,  to  be  assocla;ed  with  Horace 
Kornecay.  He  is  a  ms  n  who  stands  tall 
In  the  Congress. 

We  each  attempt  to  iphold  the  stature 
of  this  great  body.  an(  I  believe  Horace 
has  done  that  and  lei  I  the  way  for  all 
of  us. 

It  is  always  a  great  privilege  for  me, 
when  I  can  find  a  mar  anywhere  in  this 
country  with  whom  I  c  in  identify  myself 
and  feel  that  I  have  b  'en  lifted  a  bit  as 
a  man.  trying  to  be  o:  le.  Horace  is  one 
who  has  set  that  kin  I  of  example  for 
those  of  us  here  who  h  ive  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  with  hii  i  In  the  Congress. 

So.  as  he  leaves — w  Ith  regret  to  me 
that  he  does — he  will  1(  ave  this  body  the 
poorer  for  his  departure  .  but  he  will  leave 
the  Congre.ss  richer  fcr  his  service  and 
the  Nation  richer  for  1  is  dedication. 

I  am  grateful  to  th(  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  P)untain1  for  tak- 
ing this  time,  that  w ;  may  have  this 
privilege.  I  join  the  others  in  their  ex- 
pressions. Though  I  ar  i  not  as  eloquent 
in  what  I  should  like  to}say,  all  they  have 
said  I  would  underscode  and  add  to  if  I 
could. 

As  HoR.fCE  leaves  us.  Mr.  Speaker,  fol- 
lowing this  session  of  tl  le  Congress,  all  of 
us  who  came  with  him  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress. I  know,  will  joii  i  with  me  ip^  ex- 
pressing our  appreciati  >n  for  his  service 
not  only  to  us  in  this  body  but  also  to 
his  great  Slate  and  to  h  is  beloved  Nation. 

We  wish  for  him  in  v  hatever  he  hopes 
to  do  the  same  success  ind  achievement. 
I  know  it  will  be  achiei  ed.  with  the  kind 
of  support  and  gratlfi(  atlon  that  we  as 
his  associates  have  fo  md.  We  want  to 
give  to  him.  as  he  goes  out.  wherever  he 
goes,  back  to  his  belovi  td  State  of  North 
Carolina,  our  very  be:  t  wishes. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  i  hank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  fn  m  South  Dakota 
for  his  fine  tribute. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  \jLt.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  akn  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  fri(  nd  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  r  orth  Carolina, 
great  and  close  person  il  friend,  and  for 
some  time  here  a  roon  mate  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  ¥.  grace  Kornecay. 

Mr.    HENDERSON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


thank  the  dean  of  our  delegation  for  af- 
fording us  this  opportunity  to  salute 
our  good  friend  Horace  Kornecay. 

There  are  times  when  it  Is  difiQcult  or 
Impossible  for  one  to  put  into  words 
what  he  truly  feels  in  his  heart.  For 
me,  this  is  such  a  time. 

From  the  time  we  entered  the  House 
of  Representatives  together  as  fresh- 
men Members  of  the  87th  Congress  from 
North  Carolina,  Horace  Kornecay  and 
I  have  been  unusually  close. 

Of  course,  we  have  shared  many  com- 
mon experiences  as  a  result  of  the  simi- 
larity of  our  situations,  but  in  addition, 
both  of  our  families  have  remained  in 
North  Carolina  and  we  have  shared  an 
apartment  for  nearly  8  years. 

It  was  a  shock  to  me.  but  not  really  a 
surprise,  when  Horace  announced  his 
decision  to  retire  from  the  Congress  and 
to  resume  private  life  where  he  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  the  kind  of 
husband  and  father  he  wants  to  be  dur- 
ing the  critical  yeai-s  when  the  character 
of  his  children  will  be  molded. 

All  of  the  Membei-s  of  this  body  realize 
the  personal  sacrifice  their  colleagues 
make  in  their  service  here  by  way  of  hav- 
ing to  spend  so  much  time  away  from 
their  families  regardless  of  what  kind  of 
personal  arrangement  they  may  at- 
tempt to  make,  and  few  will  be  surprised 
that  Horace  reached  the  point  that  he 
felt  the  continuation  of  the  sacrifice 
was  too  great. 

Certainly,  it  is  fitting  for  those  of  us 
who  know  him  best  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  him  for  the  great 
contributions  he  has  made  to  the  cause 
of  good  government  and  for  iiis  service 
to  the  State  and  the  Nation. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Horace  has  played  a  highly  significant 
role  in  shaping  some  of  the  critical  leg- 
islation oi  recent  years,  such  as  the  Cig- 
arette Labeling  Act  of  1965  which  grew 
out  of  a  great  hue  and  cry  to  "brand" 
cigarettes  as  poison  or  otherwise  treat 
cigarette  smoking  in  a  manner  not  justi- 
fied by  established  facts.  When  the  Fed- 
eral program  to  provide  for  assistance  in 
the  fight  against  heaft  disease,  cancer, 
and  stroke  was  before  the  Commerce 
Committee.  Horace  again  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  hammering  out  a  much  better 
bill  than  the  one  originally  introduced. 

Having  been  an  Anny  sergeant  during 
World  War  II  with  combat  senlce  in 
Europe  which  earned  him  the  Purple 
Heart.  Horace  was  unusually  well  quali- 
fied to  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affaiis  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  service  on  that  committee  just  as 
he  had  distinguished  hmiself  by  his  serv- 
ice on  the  battlefield. 

The  House  of  Representatives  will  be 
poorer  for  Horace's  decision  to  retire,  but 
has  been  strengthened  by  his  distin- 
guished service  as  one  of  its  Members 
for  8  years. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  Horace  on  the  occasion  of  his 
retirement,  and  I  wish  for  him  and  his 
family  many  happy  and  fruitful  years. 
I  know  that  the  termination  of  his  aflQli- 
ation  with  this  body  will  not  mean  the 
end  of  his  service  to  his  State  and  to  the 
Nation,  for  public  service  Is  too  much  a 
part  of  him  to  be  tenninated  simply  be- 


cause he  no  longer  holds  a  particular 

office. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  am  hawjy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Te.vas  I  Mr. 
Pickle]. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  speaks  well  of  the 
North  Caroliim  delegation  that  they 
would  reserve  this  time  so  that  some  of 
us  would  have  a  chance  to  say  officially 
and  publicly  how  much  we  tiiink  of  our 
great  and  good  friend  Horace  Kornecay. 

I  serve  with  Congressman  Kornecay 
on  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  I  think,  I  am, 
perhaps  even  better  than  others  on 
the  committee,  in  a  position  to  com- 
ment on  this,  because  I  sat  close  to 
him  during  the  consideration  of  so  many 
matters,  so  that  I  am  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  know  the  contribution  he  has 
made  to  this  Congress.  The  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
perhaps  like  other  committees,  is  in- 
volved in  a  lot  of  conti-oversial  things. 
We  have  jurisdiction  over  many  of  the 
regulator^'  agencies.  This  committee  is  a 
sci-appy  committee.  It  is  always  fighting 
over  something.  We  become  involved  in 
heated  arguments.  Whether  we  are  di- 
vided on  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican 
basis  or  on  a  liberal  or  conservati\  e  basis 
or  just  in  differences  of  opinion  as  be- 
tween individuals,  we  sound  off  loud  and 
clear.  I  can  assure  you  there  are  no 
blushing  violets  on  that  committee.  But 
in  those  moments  of  controversy  tlie  one 
voice  that  oomes  to  the  forefront  of  rea- 
son more  often  than  any  other  is  that  of 
Horace  Kornecay.  The  men  from  the 
North  and  the  men  from  the  South  find 
in  him  a  common  ground  to  discuss  a  so- 
lution to  a  given  problem.  When  an 
amendment  is  offered,  Horace  Kornecay. 
because  of  his  outstanding  legal  ability. 
can  go  to  the  very  heart  of  the  problem. 
If  he  is  offering  an  amendment,  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  know  that  he  is  offer- 
ing it  in  complete  sincerity  and  that  it 
has  been  given  great  thought. 

When  I  say  that  Horace  Kornecay  is 
the  balance  wheel  of  our  committee.  I 
am  certainly  undei-stating  the  situation. 
On  top  of  all  that,  what  makes  it  so 
much  more  difficult  to  realize  that  we  are 
going  to  lose  him  is  that  he  is  such  a 
fine  gentleman.  One  of  your  own  dele- 
gation referred  to  him  earlier  today  as 
the  real  southern  gentleman.  Well,  he  is 
that  indeed.  He  is  fair,  fair  almost  to 
a  fault,  but  because  of  that  innate  fair- 
ness he  holds  the  respect  of  evei-j'  mem- 
ber of  our  committee.  I  have  seen  him 
carrj'  a  motion  just  because  he  offered 
it  and  they  knew  that  this  was  a  good 
man  and  a  wise  man  and  a  kind  man 
that  was  offering  the  amendment. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  committee  will 
suffer  a  great  loss  when  he  departs,  and 
this  Congress  will  be  lessened  in  its  effec- 
tiveness when  Horace  Kornecay  goes  his 
way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes  we  wait  until 
a  man  has  passed  on  or  is  defeated  or 
until  illness  has  struck  to  pay  our  trib- 
utes, but  today  at  the  moment  when  our 
colleague  has  voluntarily  decided  to  re- 
tire it  is  with  a  good  feeling  that  we 
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can  pay  our  high  respects  to  him.  because 
he  is  one  of  the  finest  "gentlemen  and 
leaders  in  the  entire  Congress.  I  salute 
him  today  on  this  occasion.  I  v-alue  my 
friendship  for  this  man  as  one  of  my 
dearest  possessions.  My  life  is  far  better 
for  having  knowii  him. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Pickle  J  for  his  very  splendid 
tribute  to  our  dear  friend  and  colleague, 
Horace  Kornecay. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  the  distinguished  dean  of  the 
North  CaroUna  delegation  and  others  of 
my  colleagues  who  have  joined  in  paying 
tribute  to  our  beloved  friend,  Horace 
Kornecay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made  thus  far  and  say  that  in  my  own 
experience  I  have  seen  Horace  Korne- 
cay follow  a  course  of  Christian  leader- 
ship during  the  period  of  his  service  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  is  a 
fine  example  of  Christianity  in  action  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  He  has  served  as  chair- 
man of  our  House  prayer  breakfast 
group.  He  has  demonstrated  in  his  spirit 
and  actions  the  kind  of  leadership  which 
our  Nation  must  have  in  this  time  of 
trouble  if  it  is  to  sur\'ive  and  we  are  to 
meet  the  challenges  and  the  crises  of 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Horace  Kornecay  has 
been  a  Christian  politician  practicing 
the  science  and  the  art  of  politics  within 
the  framework  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  and  the  principles  enunciated  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  He  has  made 
the  kind  of  contribution  that  this  coun- 
try needs  and  has  rendered  the  tjT>e  of 
.'service  which  it  needs. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  he  faces 
his  retirement  after  a  distinguished  ca- 
reer in  this  body  I  would  express  to  him 
the  hope  that  life  will  hold  for  him  the 
rich  happiness  and  success  that  he  so 
well  desenes.  The  same  ability  and  use- 
fulness which  have  marked  his  career  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
lives  and  as  a  member  of  this  Govern- 
ment serving  In  the  highest  legislative 
body  of  our  coimtry  will  surely  mark  his 
future  work  so  that  success  must  follow 
m  due  course. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Horace  Kornecay  has 
demonstrated  a  devotion  to  our  country 
which  we  must  have  if  our  Nation  is  to 
fulfill  the  great  dream  of  freedom  which 
is  its  heritage,  and  I  wish  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  him  for  the  contributions 
which  he  has  made  as  a  citizen  and  as 
a  Christian  and  for  what  I  know  he  shall 
do  in  the  future  as  he  leaves  this  House 
to  go  to  serve  in  another  capacity. 

The  Nation  has  been  blessed  by  his 
service  here  and  I  am  sure  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  blessed  by  his  continuing 
achievements  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Alabama  for 
those  most  gracious  remaiks  in  behalf 
our  distinguished  colleague,  Horace 
Kornecay. 


Mr.  POAGE  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Ml-.  FOUNTAIN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr  POAGE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
jleldlng  to  me  at  this  point  to  join  in  tliis 
well  deserved  tribute  to  our  friend  and 
colleague.  Horace  Kornecay,  of  North 
Carolina. 

I  would  just  like  to  suggest  that  in  a 
similar  vein  to  what  other  Members  have 
said,  I  regret  to  see  our  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  retire  from  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unlike  many  of  the  other 
Members  of  this  body  I  have  not  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  on  any  committee 
with  Horace  but  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  knowing  him.  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  him  as  one  of  my 
friends  and  to  come  to  respect  and  ad- 
mire him  as  I  believe  every  Member  of 
this  House  does. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  he  has  made  the  decision  to 
retire.  I  say  this  although  all  of  us  un- 
derstand the  reasons  therefor.  I  think 
it  is  unfortunate  in  that  it  will  weaken 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Regard- 
less of  who  succeeds  him,  that  individ- 
ual will  not  be  able  to  step  into  the  posi- 
tion of  leadership  that  Horace  Kornecay 
has  attained  in  the  relatively  few  years 
of  sei-vice  in  this  body.  There  are  not 
many  men  who  come  here  and  serve  for 
the  period  of  8  or  10  years  as  he  has— 
although  that  seems  like  a  long  time  in 
looking  back  over  the  past — who  had 
quite  the  impact  upon  the  operations  of 
this  Congress  as  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina.  After  all,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  takes  most  men  longer  than  it  has 
taken  him  to  attain  the  position  that  he 
has  enjoyed  in  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  profess  not  to  be  in  posi- 
tion to  say  anything  new  that  has  not 
been  said  this  evening.  However,  I  did 
not  want  to  let  this  occasion  go  by  with- 
out expressing  to  Horace  Kornecay  my 
own  appreciation  of  his  service  here  and 
to  express  to  him  my  best  wishes  for  suc- 
cess in  whatever  activity  in  which  he 
engages  hereafter. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
gxiished  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, for  his  most  gracious  and  kind  re- 
marks in  behalf  of  our  colleague  from 
North  Carolina. 

Now  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida   [Mr.  Pepper]. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  in  the  well  [Mr. 
Pottntain]  for  permitting  me  to  join  so 
many  of  Horace  Kornegay's  colleagues 
here  this  evening  to  pay  tribute  to  his 
distinguished  service  in  this  House,  and 
to  the  great  elements  of  character  which 
he  possesses  which  have  endeared  him  so 
much  to  all  of  us  who  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  be  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  immediately  when  I  came 
here  I  got  to  know  Horace  Kornecay, 
and  became  very  much  attached  to  him. 
I  admired  his  outstanding  legal  ability, 
and  the  quality  of  statesmanship  which 
I  observed  in  his  demeanor  and  his 
conduct  here.  I  was  naturally  very 
much  taken  by  the  courtly  manner  which 
he  always  exhibited,  and  by  the  gracious 
concern  which  he  always  manifested  to 


all   of   his   colleagues,   and   those   with 
whom  he  came  in  contact. 

I  also  became  very  much  impressed 
with  the  warmth  of  his  heart,  the  com- 
passion that  was  in  his  nature,  the  con- 
cern which  he  evidenced  for  the  people 
with  problems,  and  for  the  problems  of 
his  country. 

Tlien  I  had  the  privilege  of  appearing 
before  Horace  Kornecay  on  some  of  his 
committees,  and  I  observed  there  the 
dedication  that  he  manifested  to  the 
work  that  he  was  doing,  and  the  partic- 
ular courtesy  which  he  always  showed 
to  those  who  came  before  his  committee. 
This  man  has  made  America  better, 
greater,  and  stronger  than  it  would  have 
been  had  he  not  given  so  many  years  of 
distinguished  service  here  in  this  House 
of  Representatives. 

He  has  had  a  vision  of  the  kind  of  an 
America  that  our  forefathers  sought  to 
establish.  He  has  nourished  that  great 
tradition  for  which  we  shall  always  be 
indebted  to  them.  He  has  in  liis  great 
dream  for  America  charted  a  course  that 
I  am  sure  we  shall  pursue  m  the  years 
ahead. 

I  just  want  to  be  one  of  those  to  attest 
my  friendship  for  Horace  Kornecay,  to 
express  my  esteem  and  highest  regard 
for  him.  and  to  be  one  of  those  to  wish  to 
him  and  his  family  as  they  leave  here 
to  go  back  home  to  be  so  warmly  wel- 
comed by  their  fellow  citizens,  my  affec- 
tionate good  wishes  and  my  heartfelt 
hope  that  his  ways  may  be  happy  ways, 
and  his  years  may  be  long  wltli  good 
health  and  good  cheer. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  thank  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Galifianakis]. 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  dean  of  our 
delegation,  and  of  course  at  this  point, 
being  low  man  on  the  totem  pole,  most 
of  the  remarks  have  been  preempted,  but 
I  do  wish  to  associate  myself  with  all 
the  fitting  remarks,  the  deserving  re- 
marks, and  the  bipartisan  remarks  that 
have  been  made  about  the  resplendent 
career  of  Congressman  Kornecay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  almost  2  years,  as  the 
result  of  redistricting  in  our  State.  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  serving  in  the  Congress 
with   "my  own  Congressman" — one  of 
the  most  able  and  popular  Representa- 
tives   our    former    district    had    ever 
elected — a    diligent    lavn'maker.    erudite 
attorney,  noted  civic  leader,  enthusiastic 
sportsman,  and  devoted  father.  He  is  the 
man  to  whom  we  pay  tribute  today — 
my  distinguished    friend  and  colleague 
from  North  Carolina.  Horace  Kornecay. 
In  1960  he  left  behind  his  family  and  a 
flourishing  legal  career  to  serve  his  con- 
stituency in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  And 
he  has  served  them  exceptionally  well — 
working  arduously  in  their  behalf  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign   Commerce    Committee    and    the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
He  has  been  a  zealous  opponent  to  anti- 
smoking  curbs  on  advertising,  an  articu- 
late spokesman  for  the  textile  industry, 
a  champion  of  veterans'  rights.  He  has 
effectively  wielded  his   knowledge   and 
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authority  In  the  moldlig  of  the  public 
television  bill  and  In  th  i  study  of  super- 
sonic transportation.  In  all  things  he  has 
sought  to  represent  his  jeople  fairly  and 
honestly.  At  the  same  Ime  he  has  won 
the  admiration  and  affi  ■ction  of  his  col- 
leagues, both  In  comm  ttee  and  on  the 
floor.  This  is  the  man  that  we  in  the 
Congress  have  come  to  k  now  and  respect. 

But  there  is  also  ano  her  man  who  Is 
Horace  Kornecay — a  n  in  who,  through 
the  countless  hours  tJ  at  he  worked— 
longed  for  home  and  far  illy,  for  a  chance 
to  be  reacquainted  witli  his  children;  to 
spend  a  weekend,  not  1 1  his  desk  or  on 
some  podium  deliverinf  an  address,  but 
with  his  family — perha  )s  sailing  his  ex- 
plorer craft  at  nearby  B  iggs  Island,  com- 
peting in  the  weekend  aces.  This  is  the 
HoR.^cE  KoRNEGAY  who  leavcs  us  to  re- 
turn to  North  Carolina. 

This  body  will  miss  Y  Is  faithfulness  to 
the  often  burdensome  d  ities  of  office,  his 
devotioi?  to  the  concep  t  of  "a  job  well 
done."  I  .will  miss  his  luiet  humor,  his 
counsel,  his  friendship.  Ve  wish  him  and 
his  lovely  family  muc  i  happiness  and 
many  new  successes  in  I  le  years  to  come. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  t  lank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  low  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ne'  /  Jersey  [Mr. 
Patten  1. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
across  the  hall  from  Ho  !ACE  when  I  came 
here  in  1963  and  Ima  rtne  my  amaze- 
ment— I  had  intended  to  vote  against 
cotton  and  agriculture.  Jut  I  found  that 
Horace  and  I  were  wc  rking  to  protect 
the  cotton  industry  and  the  textile  work- 
ers because  both  distr  :ts  are  alike  in 
that  respect. 

I  have  always  said  tli  it  he  could  have 
made  a  hit  in  Hollywo<  i  because  of  his 
looks  and  appearance.  E  ut  I  will  tell  you, 
Horace — one  thing  at  )ut  being  your 
neighbor — we  always  hi  d  a  lot  of  pea- 
nuts and  we  had  plenty  of  cigarettes. 

I  would  rate  Horace  (  mong  the  top  10 
percent  of  the  Memb  rs  of  Congress 
when  it  comes  to  effect  'eness. 

I  value  his  friendship  We  respect  him 
as  a  man  and  I  certainlj  am  glad  to  join 
with  his  colleagues  in  Mils  little  tribute 
to  him  today.  We  will  nmss  him. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  tiank  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gent%man  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  ft  thank  all  my 
colleagues  who  have  jo  ned  in  paying 
tribute  to  our  friend.  He  iace  Kornecay. 
I  think  It  is  particularly  fitting  that  so 
many  of  you  who  have  ;erved  on  com- 
mittees with  him  have  leen  able  to  be 
present  to  attest  to  the  kl  id  of  man  he  is. 

There  are  many  Memb  rs  who  wanted 
to  be  here  to  express  tli  anselves  today 
and  who  will  express  th<  mselves  In  the 
Record  and  pay  their  p<  rsonal  tributes 
to  our  distinguished  f  riem  and  colleague, 
Horace  Kornecay. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.lspeaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  collogues  in  com- 
mending the  gentlemait  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Kornecay  1  upon  his  re- 
tirement from  the  Congress.  He  has  been 
an  outstanding  Member  and  merits  the 
respect  in  which  he  is  hel^  in  the  House. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  join  in  this 
tribute  to  Horace  KoRNECfY  since  I  con- 
sider him  to  be  a  good  personal  friend 
in  addition  to  a  respected  colleague.  He 
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has  been  a  consclentloios,  thoughtful, 
hard-working  Member  but  above  all,  a 
considerate,  dedicated  public  servant. 

In  this  era  of  domestic,  political,  and 
International  chaos,  our  country  must 
strive  for  a  more  eflTectlve  legislative 
branch.  Unfortimately,  too  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  have  allowed  them- 
.selves  to  become  subservient  to  the  dic- 
tates of  the  Executive.  But  Horace  Kor- 
necay has  stoutly  resisted  pressures 
brought  to  bear  upon  him  and  has  stead- 
fastly represented  his  district  In  the 
finest  tradition  of  representation  dedi- 
cated first  and  foremost  to  his  constitu- 
ents. 

Our  colleague  from  North  Carolina  Is 
a  relatively  young  man.  I  would  hope 
that  his  State  and  our  Nation  will,  in 
the  future,  benefit  from  his  ability  and 
experience.  I  Join  his  many  friends  in 
wishing  him  Godspeed  and  success  as  he 
leaves  us.  I  certainly  hope  we  will  see 
him  often  so  as  to  maintain  our  friend- 
ship. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  In  paying  trib- 
ute to  a  dedicated  public  servant  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina. 

At  the  end  of  this  session,  the  Honor- 
able Horace  Kornecay  will  retire  from 
Congress  after  8  years  of  loyal  service  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  on  the 
Committees  of  Foreign  Commerce  and 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

Horace  is  a  true  patriot  who  has 
worked  hard  to  preserve  the  freedom  of 
our  Nation.  During  Ills  3  years  of  active 
duty  In  the  U.S.  Army  he  was  awarded 
the  Combat  Infantrj'man's  Badge,  the 
Purple  Heart,  the  Bronze  Star,  and  two 
campaign  stars. 

A  great  leader  and  an  outstanding 
personality,  he  is  very  popular  among 
his  colleagues.  I  know  that  I  speak  for  all 
the  Members  of  the  House  when  I  say 
that  Horace  will  be  sorely  missed. 

I  want  to  congratulate  him  now  on  his 
distinguished  record  of  service  and  wish 
him  all  the  good  fortune  he  deserves  as 
he  reenters  private  life. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
great  regret  that  I  heard  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Horace  Kornecay. 
of  North  Carolina,  planned  to  retire  at 
the  end  of  this  session.  Mr.  Kornecay 
has  been  an  able  and  worthy  Represent- 
ative of  the  admirable  and  well-governed 
State  of  North  Carolina.  This  State  has 
been  blessed  with  talented  political  lead- 
ers, whose  abilities  have  won  them  na- 
tional recognition,  and  our  colleague.  Mr. 
Kornecay,  is  a  worthy  member  of  this 
distinguished  company.  Mr.  Kornecay 
is  also  to  be  congratulated  as  the  chosen 
Representative  of  an  unusually  public- 
spirited  constituency.  We  had  a  chance 
just  last  night  to  see  at  firsthand  the 
high  caliber  of  the  citizens  of  Mr.  Korne- 
CAYS  hometown,  Greensboro,  N.C.,  in 
their  tribute  to  Carl  Sandburg.  I  was 
deeply  impressed  t-o  hear  of  the  excel- 
lence of  this  program  on  the  Smithso- 
nian steps  as  well  as  the  thoughtfulness 
of  the  Greensboro  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  sponsoring  a  memorial  to  a  man  who 
was  one  of  the  most  distingiiished  resi- 
dents of  Mr.  Kornecays  district,  as  well 
as  one  of  my  favorite  poets.  Representa- 


tive Kornecay  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
the  people  he  represents,  just  as  they  are 
to  be  congraulated  for  their  Representa- 
tive. 

Considering  this  background,  we 
should  not  be  surprised  by  the  distin- 
guished and  effective  service  of  this  dis- 
tinguished North  Carolinian.  We  are  well 
aware  of  his  outstanding  achievements 
on  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  as  well  as  on  the  Veterans' 
Committee.  We  are  also  aware  of  hi-s 
distinguished  career  in  the  law,  as  well 
as  his  brilliant  war  record  and  service 
to  veterans  organizations.  He  has  been  a 
distinct  asset  to  this  House  of  Congress, 
and  we  shall  mi.ss  his  presence. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  my  good  friend  and  able  col- 
league ivom  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Korne- 
cay], although  to  be  quite  candid,  I  find 
this  occasion  a  sad  one  for  the  Sixth 
District  of  North  Carolina  and  indeed 
for  the  entire  Nation.  We  are  losing  an 
extremely  able  Congressman  next  Jan- 
uary, so  I  can  only  view  his  retirement 
with  a  sense  of  regret. 

It  was  last  November  that  I  first 
learned  of  his  decision  to  retire.  His 
statement  outlining  his  reasons  for  not 
seeking  reelection  was  a  most  moving 
one,  and  for  those  in  the  House  who  did 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  read.  I  would 
like  to  quote  the  statement  in  part: 

On  the  completion  of  my  present  term  m 
Congress,  I  will  have  spent  20  years  In  pub- 
lic service — as  a  soldier,  a  prosecuting  at- 
torney, and  a  Congressman:  and  after  much 
thought  and  soul  searching,  I  have  come  re- 
luctantly to  the  decision  that  It  Is  time  for 
me  to  return  home  to  my  family — my  wife 
and  our  three  children.  I  will  therefore  not 
be    a   candidate    for   reelection    to   Congress. 

The  primary  reason  for  my  decision  to  not 
seek  reelection  la  that  the  Congressional  ses- 
sions have  become  practically  year  'round, 
and  for  the  ptast  seven  years  I  have  been  de- 
prived of  the  normal  relationship  with  my 
family  and  with  my  growing  children.  These 
are  the  years  when  my  children  most  need 
the  presence  of  a  father,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  my  duties  In  Washington  have 
made   me   a    father   "in   absentia". 

In  less  than  three  years  my  son  Roble  will. 
I  hope,  enter  college,  and  two  years  there- 
alter  my  daughter  Kathy  will  do  likewise. 
And,  the  way  time  flies.  It  will  not  be  many 
years  before  little  Martha  will  reach  college 
age.  I  feel  very  strongly  the  obligation  to 
spend  as  much  time  as  possible  with  my 
children  before  they  leave  home. 

Some  may  ask  why  I  have  not  moved  my 
family  to  Washington?  My  answer  Is  that 
my  Congressional  duties  extend  into  the 
evening  and  often  into  the  late  evening.  Tills 
naturally  conflicts  with  a  normal  family  life. 
Also,  I  feel  that  I  have  rendered  a  greater 
service  to  the  constituency  by  returning  to 
the  District  on  a  weekly  basis  to  talk  with 
the  people  and  to  aid  them  with  their  prob- 
lems. 

All  this  had  caused  me  to  reflect  on 
how  closely  his  situation  resembles  my 
own.  My  oldest  daughter  is  the  same  age 
as  his  oldest  son.  His  second-bom  is  the 
same  age  as  my  son  David.  So  I  too  share 
his  regret  that  a  Congressman  cannot 
maintain  a  normal  relationship  with  his 
family,  while  at  the  same  time  trying 
to  perform  his  duties  In  Washington. 

I  feel  it  Is  a  shame  that  a  man  cannot 
be  a  good  Congressman  and  a  good  hus- 
band and  father  at  the  same  time.  Yet 
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this  Is  the  result  of  our  yearlong  sessions 
and  our  refusal  to  take  even  the  first 
halting  steps  toward  reorganizing  and 
reforming  the  congressional  system.  How 
much  more  time  and  talent  will  be  lost 
from  both  parties  before  we  take  those 
.steps?  How  many  more  able  young  men 
like  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
will  decide  to  leave  Washington  because 
they  feel  their  time  is  more  valuable  else- 
where ? 

Horace  Kornecay  Is  a  man  who  has 
won  the  respect  of  his  colleagues  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  we  all  view 
liis  departure  from  the  Halls  with  regret. 
I  can  only  hope  that  Congiess  will  take 
action  toward  reform  before  this  be- 
come.s  commonplace. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  fellow 
Members  of  the  House,  today  I,  too,  i^ay 
tribute  and  salute  my  colleague  and 
friend  the  Honorable  Horace  R.  Korne- 
cay of  the  Sixth  District  in  my  neigh- 
ixjring  State  North  Carolina. 

I  have  known  Horace  Kornecay  as  a 
hard-working  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  have  appre- 
ciated his  cooperation  in  the  past  two 
Congresses.  Thus,  I  am  delighted  to  join 
in  this  special  occasion  to  pay  respect 
and  honor  to  him. 

A  lav^'j'er  by  profession,  he  received 
his  legal  training  at  Wake  Forest  School 
of  Law  and  started  general  law  practice 
in  1949  in  Greensboro  where  he  grew  up. 
He  distinguished  himself  with  the  Purple 
Heart  and  other  medals  in  World  War 
n  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  American 
Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
AMVET's.  and  an  honorary  member  of 
the  British  Legion. 

Before  coming  to  Congress  in  1960, 
Congressman  Kornecay  twice  was 
elected  .solicitor  of  the  12th  District  of 
North  Carolina  and  was  praised  highly 
for  his  good  work.  And  now  for  the  past 
nearly  8  years  he  has  served  faithfully 
the  people  of  his  home  district. 

To  my  colleague  Horace  Kornecay 
and  to  his  family,  many  happy  years  in 
private  life  and  thanks  for  your  coopera- 
tion and  friendship. 

Mr.  HORTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss  that  I 
learned  of  the  intention  of  my  friend, 
and  one  of  the  ablest  legislators  in  Con- 
gress, Representative  Horace  Kornecay, 
to  retire. 

During  the  8  years  that  he  has  served 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  he  has 
demonstrated  a  determination  and  abil- 
ity that  I  can  only  associate  with  legis- 
lators of  much  greater  seniority  and 
renown. 

He  has  always  been  a  popular  figure 
in  these  Halls  and  has  used  his  good 
humor  and  popularity  to  make  the  task 
of  legislating  a  little  easier  for  all  of  us. 
Never  one  to  shirk  his  responsibility, 
he  has  worked  increasingly  as  a  valuable 
member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee. 

He  has  been  an  excellent  Representa- 
tive and  will  t>e  sorely  missed  by  his 
friends  and  colleagues. 

He  has  well  served  his  State  of  North 
Carolina  and  his  country.  He  is  a  lavi^er, 
a  decorated  combat  veteran  of  World 
War  n,  and  once  served  as  the  prose- 


cuting attorney  of  the  12th  judicial  dis- 
trict of  his  State. 

He  has  decided  not  to  run  again  for 
Congress  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  spend 
more  time  with  his  growing  family.  Any 
man  who  willingly  gives  up  so  much  for 
love  of  his  family  must  be  congratulated. 
A  lesser  man  would  not  follow  such  a 
course. 

I  am  positive  that,  whatever  course 
Horace  Kornecay  chooses  to  follow,  that 
path  will  be  brighter  due  to  his  piesence. 
I  am  equally  sure  that,  if  they  could, 
the  veterans  of  this  country  would  wish 
to  thank  Horace  Kornecay  for  his  efforts 
to  improve  their  lot.  He  has  unfailingly 
devoted  his  time  and  energy  to  providing 
better  benefits  to  those  veterans  who 
pave  so  much  of  themselves  to  this 
countrs'. 

Representative  Kornecay  must  feel  a 
deep  sense  of  pride  and  accomplishment 
as  he  looks  back  at  his  contributions  as  a 
member  of  that  committee. 

Still  a  young  man,  Horace  Kornecay 
can  look  forward  to  countless  years  of 
additional  accomplishment  With  his 
lovely  family  be-side  him,  I  cannot 
imagine  a  height  so  steep  or  difficult 
that  he  will  not  be  able  to  scale  it. 

He  has  the  energy,  the  foresight,  and 
the  love  of  honest,  hard  work  needed  to 
guide  him  to  success  in  his  future  en- 
deavors. 

Because  he  has  these  qualities,  I  feel  a 
certain  ambivalence  about  his  retire- 
ment from  the  House:  On  the  one  hand 
I  am  happy  that  he  will  be  with  his  fam- 
ily: on  the  other,  I  shall  regret  his  ab- 
sence. I  wish  him  good  luck  and  God- 
speed. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  of 
both  parties  in  a  special  tribute  to  Hon. 
Horace  R.  Kornecay,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  retirement  from  public  service  at  the 
end  of  this  .session  of  Congress.  Horace 
Kornecay  is  an  invaluable  legislator, 
who  has  won  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  for  his  astute  judgment  and  his 
dedication  to  the  betterment  of  his  fel- 
lowmen  in  his  congressional  district  and 
in  the  Nation.  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
a  friend  to  a  man  who  has  contributed 
so  much  in  his  8  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

We  shall  miss  Representative  Korne- 
cay's  wisdom  and  counsel  In  both  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees,  but 
more  than  that,  we  shall  miss  his  friend- 
ship and  the  good  v^ill  he  has  always 
maintained  toward  his  fellow  Members. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  wish  Representative  and  Mrs. 
Kornegay  every  happiness  and  fulfill- 
ment in  their  future. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
and  privileged  to  Join  with  the  many 
other  Members  of  Congress,  who  are 
today  paying  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Kornecay]. 

During  his  8  years  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
has  proven  himself  to  be  a  responsible 
and  deeply  concerned  Representative 
of  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of 
North  Carolina,  a  strong  believer  in  the 


American  way  of  life,  and  an  active 
Member  of  Congress.  His  work  on  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  has  received  the  highest 
praise  and  respect  of  his  colleagues. 
Moreover,  the  determination  and  untir- 
ing concern  he  has  displayed  in  the  areas 
of  consumer  welfare,  public  and  educa- 
tional television,  and  air  transportation 
has  resulted  in  a  number  of  proposals 
and  laws  which  are  greatly  needed  In 
these  areas. 

His  career  of  20  years  in  public  service 
has  been  one  of  distinction  and  dedica- 
tion. His  admirable  service  as  a  soldier, 
prosecuting  attorney,  and  U.S.  Congress- 
man Is  one  for  which  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  and  Members  of  Congress  are 
extremely  proud. 

We  here  In  the  Congress  sincerely  hope 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  will 
enjoy  his  future  work.  He  has  served  his 
country  well  and  in  the  finest  tradition 
of  public  service.  I  want  to  wish  him  the 
best  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  expressing  regrets 
at  the  voluntary  retirement  of  Horace 
Kornecay,  of  North  Carolina,  a  very  val- 
uable member  of  a  fine  delegation. 
Horace  has  made  real  contributions  to 
the  Nation  in  his  years  here,  and  he 
leaves  a  very  fine  record  behind  him  in 
the  Congress.  In  recent  years  the  work 
has  gotten  more  and  more  exacting,  and 
the  sessions  have  gotten  longer  and 
longer;  so  we  have  some  understanding 
of  his  desire  to  get  back  into  the  active 
practice  of  law  while  he  Is  a  young  man. 
We  certainly  wish  him  well  and  know 
that  good  forttme  and  success  will  follow 
him  in  his  vocation. 

At  the  same  time  we  see  him  go  with 
deep  regret,  for  while  his  contributions 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
been  great  in  the  past  I  am  sure  they 
would  have  grown  even  greater  as  time 
passed.  I  have  frequently  said  it  seems 
that  those  who  voluntarily  retire  are 
those  we  can  least  afford  to  give  up. 
Certainly  my  colleague  and  friend, 
Horace  Kornecay,  is  in  that  category. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  today  in  pay- 
ing special  tribute  to  my  friend,  Horace 
Kornecay. 

The  91st  Congress  will  be  the  less  for 
Horace's  absence,  for  in  his  8  years  In 
the  House  he  has  served  his  constituency 
and  his  Nation  well.  It  has  been  my  pleas- 
ure to  have  seiTed  with  him  as  an  assist- 
ant whip,  in  which  capacity  he  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  House  leadership. 

Horace  is  an  able  legislator  and  a  warm 
and  gracious  gentleman.  I  wish  him  all 
the  best  in  the  future,  and  hope  that  we 
will  often  have  the  pleasure  of  his  visits. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress- 
man Horace  Kornecay  is  one  of  the 
finest  gentlemen  and  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  colleagues  and  friends  that 
I  have  had  the  high  privilege  of  serving 
with  in  this  great  body. 

This  young  man  is  highly  trained  for 
his  tasks.  He  Is  endowed  with  great  qual- 
ities of  mind  and  heart — outstanding 
ability,  lofty  patriotism,  and  sincere  ded- 
ication to  the  service  of  his  constituents 
the  American  people,  the  Government. 
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and  the  country.  He  has  made  an  ex- 
traordinary record  in  this  House  in  the 
relatively  short  time  he  haabeen  here.  He 
Is  well  Informed,  active  and  knowledge- 
able In  committee  and  debate  and  en- 
joys the  respect,  esteem,  admiration,  and 
affection  of  all  who  have  the  high  privil- 
ege of  knowing  him. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  he  Is  leaving  this 
body,  but  I  well  understand  tlie  reasons 
that  prompted  him.  He  Is  a  young  man 
with  a  growing  family  and  responsibili- 
ties, and  he  Is  not  in  a  position  where 
he  can  continue  to  make  the  heavy  sacri- 
fices required  these  days  by  the  growing 
demands  of  our  public  service  here,  and 
at  the  same  time  respond  as  he  wishes 
to  the  needs  and  claims  of  his  beloved 
family  and  dear  ones. 

It  Is  with  a  sad  heart  that  those  of  us 
who  know,  love  and  admire  Horace  Kor- 
NEGAY  see  him  leave  this  great  Chamber, 
where  he  has  made  sucih  a  splendid 
record. 

I  hope  that  the  time  will  come  again, 
perhaps  Mien  he  will  be  ilji  a  position  to 
assume  public  ofQce  once  jmore.  because 
he  is  admirably  adapted  for  this  type  of 
service,  and  his  departure  from  this 
House  will  be  a  real  loss  to  the  stature, 
prestige  and  effectiveness  of  our  great 
legislative  body.  MoreoverAiis  leaving  the 
House  will  be  a  great  personal  loss,  be- 
cause he  has  been  popular,  well  liked, 
and  much  admired  by  al^of  us  here  for 
his  sense  of  dedication  [  and  his  fine, 
courageous,  warmhearted|  personal  qual- 
ities, his  consideration  anp  courtesy  and 
the  glowing  warmth  of  hii  friendship. 

I  want  to  complimenW  him  upon  his 
magnificent  service,  and  1  wish  him.  his 
gracious  wife,  and  lovfly  family  all 
choicest  blessings  in  theltime  to  come. 
I  wish  for  them  all  c  )ntinued  good 
health,  success  In  all  their  endeavors,  and 
happiness,  peace  and  c(  ntentment  for 

many  years  to  come. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Spei  ker,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  today  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  a  fine  gentleman  frim  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Horace  KorneAay.  who  Is  re- 
tiring from  the  Congress  at  the  end  of 
this  session.  j 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  and  an  honor 
to  have  served  in  the  Coi  igress  with  the 
gentlemen  from  North  i  'aroUna.  and  I 
want  to  express  my  best  ^  ishes  to  him  in 
all  his  future  endeavors.  1  oth  in  his  serv- 
ice in  the  Congress  and  h  s  service  in  the 
U.S.  Army  during  World  War  n.  Horace 
Kornegay  has  demonstra  ;ed  his  devotion 
to  our  country  and  his  willingness  to 
serve  It.  America  is  forti  nate  indeed  to 
have  such  a  devoted  clti:  en. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Sp  >aker.  although 
our  colleague,  Horace  iCGRNEGAY,  has 
made  his  own  decision  tc  leave  this  body 
and  devote  his  time  to  I  is  law  practice 
In  Greensboro,  and  enjoy  more  time  with 
his  family,  he  takes  with  lim  into  private 
life  the  respect  and  goo  1  wishes  of  his 
colleagues.  During  the  tir  le  our  colleague 
has  served  with  us,  he  1  as  made  warm 
friends  and  earned  the  high  esteem  In 
which  he  is  held.  He  is  i  public  spirited 
gentleman  whose  interes  in  national  af- 
fairs evidenced  itself  eai  ly  in  his  college 
days  and  has  remained  i  lith  him  during 
his  tenure  of  ofiQce  In  Congress. 

The  Sixth  EHstrict  of  North  Carolina 
is  losing  an  able  and  di  dicated  Repre- 


sentative, and  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  wishing  many  happy  and  useful  years 
to  Horace  Kornegay  as  he  returns  to  his 
law  practice  in  Greensboro,  and  It  is 
hoped  that  his  decision  to  return  to  his 
hometown  will  afford  him  more  time  to 
devote  to  his  attractive  and  interest- 
ing family.  I  have  enjoyed  his  friendship 
and  I  know  he  has  enj.oyed  serving  with 
us  and  that  he  has  benefited  from  his 
experience  here  in  this  body.  My  good 
wishes  go  with  Horace  for  a  long,  happy, 
and  prosperous  life. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  who  has  represented  so  ably 
the  Sixth  District  of  North  Caixilina  in 
the  87th,  88th.  89th.  and  90th  Congresses. 

During  the  past  8  years,  Horace  Korn- 
egay has  distinguished  himself  and  the 
Congress  by  the  service  which  he  has 
performed  for  our  Nation,  his  congres- 
sional district,  ajid  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.  The  admiration  expressed  for 
this  gentleman  by  his  colleagues  on  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee during  recent  debate  on  the  pipe- 
line safety  bill  is  ample  testimony  of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  have  served 
in  this  body  with  such  a  dedicated,  loyal, 
and  personable  gentleman.  We  will  suffer 
a  great  loss  when  he  retires  and  departs 
the  Halls  of  the  U.S.  Congress  at  the  end 
of  this  session. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  extend  to  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league Horace  Kornegay  every  good  wish 
and  every  happiness  in  his  future  en- 
deavors. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Horace  Robinson  Kornegay 
is  leaving  us,  after  this  session  of  the  90th 
Congress,  to  return  home  to  Greensboro, 
N.C.  It  is  a  sad  time  for  us,  for  Mr.  Kor- 
negay has  gained  our  admiration  and 
affection.  For  8  years.  Mr.  Kornegay  has 
commuted  between  Greensboro  and 
Washir\gton.  seeing  his  wife  and  children 
only  on  weekends.  He  wants  to  spend 
more  time  than  that  with  his  family :  all 
of  us  can  understand  that. 

Congressman  Kornegay  was  bom  on 
March  12.  1924.  to  Marvin  Earl  Korne- 
gay and  Blanche  Person  Robinson  Kor- 
negay, in  Asheville,  N.C,  yet  he  has 
nearly  always  called  Greensboro  "home." 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Greensboro  and  received  iiis  under- 
graduate degree  from  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege. He  went  on  to  receive  his  LL.B.  de- 
gree from  the  Wake  Forest  College 
School  of  Law.  From  1943  to  1946,  he 
served  in  the  U.S.  Army,  and  he  was 
awarded  the  combat  infantryman's 
badge,  the  Purple  Heart,  the  Bronze  Star, 
and  two  campaign  stars. 

Following  his  discharge  from  the 
Army,  Representative  Kornegay  prac- 
ticed law,  became  a  member  of  the  North 
Carolina  Bar  and  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice before  the  North  Carolina  State  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
He  holds  membership  in  the  Greensboro 
Bar  Association,  the  North  Carolina  Bar 
Association,  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Judicature  Society, 
and  the  Federal  Bar  Association.  Mr. 
Kornegay  served  for  3  years  as  an  assist- 
ant solicitor  and  was  elected  in  1954  to 
the  office  of  district  solicitor  for  the  12th 


Judicial  District  of  North  Carolina.  He 
was  reelected  in  1958.  Congressman 
Kornegay  has  shown  his  concern  for  the 
responsibilities  of  American  citizenship 
by  joining  many  patriotic  and  commu- 
nity service  organizations,  including  the 
American  Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  AMVETS,  the  North  Carolina  So- 
ciety of  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, the  Masons,  and  the  Shrincrs.  He 
is  a  lifelong  member  of  the  Methodist 
church.  He  is  a  member  of  Alpha  Sigma 
Phi  social  fraternity.  Phi  Delta  Phi  legal 
fraternity,  and  Omlcron  Delta  Kappa, 
the  men's  leadership  fraternity. 

Mr.  Kornegay  was  first  elected  to  the 
U.S.  Congress  in  1960.  Having  defeated 
his  opponent  in  the  Democratic  primary, 
he  went  on  to  win  the  election  by  captur- 
ing almost  60  percent  of  the  popular  vote 
Since  coming  to  Washington,  Represent- 
ative Kornegay  has  served  the  p>eople  of 
the  Sixth  District  of  North  Carolina  with 
enthusiasm  and  dedication.  He  has 
served  on  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committees,  and  he  has  served  well. 

We  will  miss  Congressman  Kornegay. 
With  our  greatest  respect  and  fonde.<;t 
best  wishes  he  now  returns  to  Green.«:- 
boro  and  his  dear  wife,  the  former  Annie 
Ben  Beale,  and  his  beloved  children,  Ho- 
race Robinson  Kornegay,  Jr..  Kathon 
Elder  Kornegay.  and  Martha  Beale 
Kornegay.  Horace  Kornegay's  hard 
work,  selflessness,  and  devotion  to  duty 
will  not  be  forgotten  by  his  constituents, 
his  colleagues,  or  his  countiT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  words  of  my 
esteemed  colleague.  Representative  L.  H 
Fountain,  in  which  he  has  eloquently  ex- 
pressed the  deep  regret  existing  among 
us  that  at  the  end  of  this  session  we  mu.st 
bid  farewell  to  that  splendid  and  merito- 
rious Member  of  this  body.  Congressman 
Horace  Kornegay  who  will  at  that  time 
retire  as  Representative  for  the  Sixth 
District  of  North  Carolina. 

There  is  nothing  I  can  say,  nor  are 
words  available,  to  adequately  express 
the  loss  to  this  bodj',  and  the  loss  to  the 
people  of  his  district,  which  will  occur  as 
a  result  of  Congressman  Kornegay's  de- 
cision to  retire.  His  entire  career  display.s 
a  devotion  to  duty.  His  patriotism  in 
World  War  II  is  an  example  of  his  con- 
tinued loyalty  to  his  country  which  he 
has  further  carried  on  during  the  years 
of  his  work  as  a  Member  of  this  body. 

During  Army  service  in  the  years  1943- 
46,  our  esteemed  colleague  not  only  was 
awarded  the  combat  infantrjTnan's 
badge,  but  the  Bronze  Star,  and  the  Pur- 
ple Heart,  as  well  as  two  campaign  stars. 
He  has  contributed  highly  efficient  work 
as  a  public  servant  both  in  State  and 
Federal  offices.  As  a  lawyer  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  of  his  native  State,  and  as 
a  Member  of  the  Congress,  he  has  not 
only  been  devoted  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  law,  but  to  the  making  of  new  law 
beneficial  to  the  people  of  his  State,  and 
the  people  of  the  Nation. 

I  am  certain  that  I  express  the  view  of 
all  his  colleagues  that  when  we  say  good- 
bye to  him  as  a  fellow  Member  of  the 
Congress,  we  say  it  with  deep  regret  that 
we  must  lose  such  a  valuable  Member. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  joining  my  colleagues  in  saluta- 
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tlons  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina, Horace  R.  Kornegay,  upon  the  eve 
of  his  leaving  the  Halls  of  Congress  after 
8  years  of  dedicated  service  to  his  district 
and  the  Nation. 

Horace  Kornegay  is  a  gentleman,  a 
Christian  gentleman  whose  objective 
throughout  his  service  has  been  the  pub- 
lic good.  He  has  been  unwavering  in  sup- 
port of  his  convictions.  This  a  better 
country  because  of  his  service  here. 

For  personal  and  family  reasons,  I 
have  had  a  special  interest  in  the  con- 
gressional career  of  Horace  Kornegay. 
When  the  Congress  adjourns  and  he  re- 
turns to  his  home  State,  he  will  carry 
with  him  the  deep  respect,  friendship, 
and  good  wishes  of  all  those  who  have 
had  the  privilege  of  working  with  him 
here. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored 
to  join  in  these  expressions  of  apprecia- 
tion and  farewell  to  one  of  the  most 
valued  and  respected  Members  of  this 
House,  the  distinguished  gentleman  and 
our  ver>-  good  friend  from  North  Caro- 
lina, Horace  Robinson  Kornegay. 

Horace  Kornegay  was  first  elected  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Novem- 
ber 8,  1960.  He  came  to  us  at  that  time 
with  an  excellent  background  in  terms 
of  education,  experience,  and  proven 
ability.  His  exceptionally  fine  formal 
education  included  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  and  a  Bachelor  of  Laws  degree 
from  Wake  Forest  College,  that  ven- 
erated and  highly  resp>ected  in.stltution 
of  higher  learning  in  his  beloved  State 
of  North  Carolina.  His  broad  background 
of  practical  experience  included  an  ex- 
cellent record  of  service  in  the  Army  in 
World  War  11,  a  career  as  a  practicing 
attorney,  and  a  loeriod  of  elected  service 
as  district  solicitor  which  is  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  important  office  of  prosecut- 
ing attorney  in  my  home  State. 

It  was  inevitable,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Horace  Kornegay  would  succeed  in 
building  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  a  record  of  loyal,  dedicated,  and 
very  effective  ser^ice  to  the  people  of  his 
district,  his  State,  and  this  Nation.  From 
the  inception  of  his  service  here  in  the 
House,  he  has  made  notable  contribu- 
tions in  the  development  of  exceedingly 
important  legislation.  His  mark  Is  par- 
ticularly evident  in  significant  measures 
that  have  been  initiated  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
and  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
where  he  served  so  faithfully,  efficiently 
and  effectively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  shall  miss  Horace 
Kornegay  in  this  body.  We  shall  mi.ss  his 
keen  insight  and  sound  legislative  judg- 
ment, and  we  shall  miss  his  warm  friend- 
ship. I  appreciate  having  this  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  his  fine  work  and  ac- 
complishments here  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  wish  for  him  and  his 
family  the  ver>'  best  in  his  new  interests 
and  endeavors. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina TMr.  Kornegay!  .  Having  served  with 
him  for  the  last  7  years,  I  deeply  respect 
and  admire  him  for  his  dedicated  serv- 
ice to  our  Nation. 

Congressman  Kornegay,  will  be  missed 
here  in  Congress.  His  loss  will  be  felt 


most  by  his  constituents  whom  he  has 
served  so  faithfully  and  also  by  those 
of  us  who  have  had  the  honor  to  serve 
with  him. 

I  know  that  he  can  reflect  with  great 
pride  on  his  many  accomplishments  in 
behalf  of  his  district,  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and  our  Nation. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Horace 
Kornegay's  retirement  is  going  to  be  a 
ver>'  significant  loss  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  have  seen  a  lot  of  Mem- 
bers come  and  go  during  my  time  here. 
He  is  one  of  the  best,  and  his  is  the  kind 
of  service  we  can  ill  afford  to  lose. 

I  have  watched  his  w-ork  with  appre- 
ciation from  the  day  that  he  entered 
Congress,  and  I  congratulate  him  upon 
his  splendid  senice  to  North  Carolina 
and  to  the  Nation.  Outstanding  in  every 
sense,  he  has  been  faithful  to  his  duties, 
responsible  to  the  people  he  represents, 
and  highly  effective  in  his  work.  He  is 
one  of  those  fine  and  capable  men  of 
the  type  we  have  come  to  associate  with 
the  North  Carolina  delegation. 

I  have  been  proud  to  enjoy  his  friend- 
ship, and  I  shall  watch  his  future  activi- 
ties with  much  more  than  passing  inter- 
est. I  am  confident  his  talents  will 
prompt  many  demands  upon  his  services 
in  future  years,  and  I  hope  that  they  will 
again  be  available  in  public  .service,  for 
he  Is  admirably  adapted  to  this  impor- 
tant field. 

My  very  best  wishes  go  with  him  and 
his  family  in  all  that  they  may  under- 
take in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  from  North 
Carolina,  Congressman  Horace  R.  Kor- 
negay, who  has  announced  that  he  will 
retire  from  Congress  at  the  end  of  the 
current  session. 

Congressman  Kornegay  will  have 
served  8  years  in  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  has  compiled  a  record  of 
diligent  and  effective  representation  for 
his  constituents.  As  a  member  of  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee and  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
he  has  lent  his  name  and  influence  to 
much  of  the  legislation  which  has 
emerged  from  these  two  important 
committees. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  for  the  past 
3V2  years,  it  has  been  a  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  serve  with  Horace  Kornegay. 
I  have  developed  a  profound  respect  for 
his  legislative  skill,  his  knowledge  of  the 
workings  of  Congress,  and  his  unfailing 
courtesy  and  good  will. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
sadness  at  his  departure,  and  in  wishing 
him  good  luck  and  success  in  all  future 
endeavors. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
permit  me  to  join  with  our  friends  from 
North  Carolina  and  others  in  paying  a 
brief  but  sincere  tribute  to  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  Horace  Kornegay, 
who  is  retiring  and  is  returning  to  his 
native  North  Carolina  after  this  session 
of  Congress. 

Horace  Kornegay  is  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  an  active,  aggressive,  and 
able  legislator.  He  represented  his  dis- 
trict. State,  and  Nation  well  and  faith- 
fully, and  we  shall  miss  him  in  the  new 
Congress.  He  has  served  his  people  well 


and  with  distinction,  and  I  wish  him 
good  luck  and  Godspeed  as  he  seeks 
retirement. 

He  .served  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  has  made  his  mark  In  the  Con- 
gress, and  with  it  all  Is  esteemed  by 
his  colleagues  as  a  legislator  and  a 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDRErWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Horace  G.  Kornegay,  who  will  soon 
complete  8  years  of  senice  as  Congress- 
man from  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  the  great  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina. It  is  a  pleasure  because  Horace 
Kornegay  has  compiled  an  enviable  rec- 
ord of  service  to  his  State  and  Nation. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  greatly  sad- 
dened that  he  will  be  leaving  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  the  end  of  these 
8  years  of  distinguished  service.  I  know 
of  no  man  who  has  worked  more  dili- 
gently and  enthusiastically  for  the  bet- 
terment of  this  Nation  and  its  people. 
And  the  fruits  of  his  labors  here  are  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  in  his  8  years  in 
the  House,  he  has  risen  to  high  ranking 
positions  on  two  of  this  body's  major 
committees.  He  leaves  Congress  as  the 
seventh  ranking  majority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  the 
eighth  ranking  majority  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  He  is  also  the  youngest 
of  the  top  eight  majority  members  on 
this  key  committee. 

He  played  a  major  role  In  legi-slatlon 
dealing  with  health,  traffic  safety,  men- 
tal health,  and  the  control  of  drugs  and 
their  abuses,  through  his  work  with  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

On  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 
Horace  has  applied  his  energies  and  In- 
fluence to  shape  legislation  affecting 
medical,  education,  and  other  senices 
needed  by  those  who  have  served  in  this 
Nation's  military  services.  Horace  is  him- 
self a  veteran,  having  sened  in  the  Army 
in  World  War  n,  for  which  he  received 
the  Purple  Heart.  Bronze  Star,  and  the 
Combat  Infantnmian's  Badge. 

Horace  has  clearly  demonstrated  his 
legal  abilities  before  coming  to  Coneress 
in  1960.  He  practiced  law  in  Greensboro, 
N.C.  served  as  solicitor  of  the  12th  Dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina,  and  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  practice  before  the  North  Caro- 
lina Supreme  Court  and  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  accomplishments  of  Horace 
Kornegay  speak  for  themselves.  In  his  8 
years  in  the  House,  his  every  action  has 
reflected  his  unquestioned  integrity  and 
his  deep  interest  and  concern  for  his  dis- 
trict. State,  and  Nation. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  all  of  these 
qualities  and  to  all  of  the  pral.se  that  is 
rightfully  due  Horace  Kornegay,  the  one 
quality  that  he  has  demonstrated  in 
leaving  the  House,  and  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  all,  is  the  quality  of  self- 
lessness. 

Horace  is  first  and  foremost  a  devoted 
husband  and  father,  and  in  these  roles 
he  has  reason  to  be  proud,  and  his  years 
in  Congress  have  deprived  him  of  many 
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hours  with  his  dear  w 
three  lovely  children : 
ryn.  and  Martha.  He 
when  he  said,  "It  is  tl: 
home  to  my  family.' 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  i^s  know  that  con- 
gressional sessions  ha^  become  almost 
all  year-round  and  thiit  the  daily  con- 
gressional routine  dudng  this  time  is 
long.  And  although  I  rigret  that  Horace 
will  be  leaving  Congres|,  I  do  understand 
his  reasons  for  doing  sol 

I  shall  miss  his  presence  here  as  a 
friend,  and  I  know  thai  his  constituents, 
among  them  my  daughter  and  son-in- 
law  and  their  family  iq  Greensboro,  will 
miss  him  as  an  able  an^  loyal  Congress 
man.  I  hope  that  he 
see  us  again,  and  often 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  t 
Horace  Kornegay's  life 
I  am  sorry  that  my  f 
Carolina  will  not  spe: 
gress,  but  I  do  wish 
family  Success  in  his  e 
Horace  Kornegay  retu: 
private  citizen  in  Gree 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dist 
man  from  North  CaroU: 
missed. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr. 
deep  sense  of  loss  at  le: 
sentative    Kornegay's 
seek  reelection  this  fall 

Horace  Kornegay  anc^  I  were  freshmen 
Congressmen  during  trie  87th  Congress 
in  1961.  As  new  Member^,  we  Joined  that 
special  fraternity  of  iager,  ambitious 
Congressmen  who  flrs<  must  learn  to 
walk  before  they  can  run.  Of  incoming 
freshmen  that  year,  I  c^n  proudly  point 
to  Representative  Kornegay  as  one  of 
the  finest  and  quickest  to  learn.  His 
ability  to  grasp  a  situation  at  the  outset 
and  forge  ahead  towatd  an  equitable 
solution  has  become  e^'en  more  acute 
during  the  8  years  of  t^s  four  terms  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

His  devotion  to  maklitg  this  country  a 
better  place  in  which  topive  has  been  in- 
spiring to  all  of  us,  ahd  his  excellent 
record  as  a  member  of  tiie  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  thfe  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  Is  worthy 
of  emulation.  i 

Always  a  devoted  husband  and  father, 
he  now  says  that  he  feels  he  should  re- 
tire from  public  life  so  ithat  he  may  de- 
vote even  more  time  to  ^he  well-being  of 
his  wife  and  children.  \  can  understand 
his  decision,  and  wish  liim  the  best  that 
life  has  to  offer. 

Any  other  words  of  p4aise  that  I  might 
have  for  him  still  could?  not  do  justice  to 
the  man  himself.  For  ip  truth,  he  is  an 
able  and  trustworthy  servant  of  his  dis- 
trict and  his  fine  Stiite  and  he  has 
served  his  country  well.  I 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
January  when  the  Houpe  reconvenes  for 
the  91st  Congress,  this  body  will  sorely 
miss  the  presence  of  pne  of  its  most 
respected  Members.  I  tefer  to  our  es- 
teemed colleague,  HoRAct  Kornegay. 

I  am  delighted  to  ha va  this  opportunity 
In  paying  just  and  des  ;rved  tribute  to 
Horace  Robinson  Kor  iegay  who  has 
elected  to  retire  to  pri/ate  hfe  at  the 
close  of  the  90th  Congres ;.  While  I  under- 
stand and  fully  sympatl  ize  with  his  de- 
sire to  spend  more  time  i  ,t  home  with  his 


family  and  neighbors  after  representing 
the  Sixth  North  Carolina  District  for 
four  terms,  I  know  that  this  does  not 
mean  complete  retirement  from  the  pub- 
lic scene. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Congress- 
man Kornegay  will  be  called  upon  to 
share  his  wisdom  in  public  affairs,  and  as 
Is  characteristic  of  him.  he  will  respond 
cheerfully  to  the  needs  of  his  fellow 
citizens. 

He  has  served  his  country  and  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  with  honor  and  dis- 
tinction. His  services  will  be  missed  by 
this  body,  particularly  by  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  upon  which  we  both 
.serve.  His  work  on  this  committee  was 
invaluable  and  his  dedication  to  the  work 
in  the  House  has  produced  a  record  of 
which  he  should  be  very  proud. 

As  a  Member  of  the  North  Carolina 
delegation,  Horace  R.  Kornegay  will  be 
sorely  missed,  not  only  as  an  able  and 
effective  legislator,  but  as  a  good  friend. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  wishing 
him  good  luck  and  happiness  In  his  re- 
tirement. And,  as  I  bid  him  farewell 
from  this  body,  I  feel  sure  that  whatever 
he  undertakes  to  do  in  the  future,  it 
will  be  met  with  success.  I  am  certain  he 
will  remember  with  justifiable  pride  his 
accomplishments  while  a  Member  of  this 
honorable  body — we  certainly  will  not 
forget  them  and  his  deep  and  warm 
friendship. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  and  honor  for  me  to  join  today 
in  this  tribute  to  our  colleague  and 
friend,  Congressman  Horace  R.  Korne- 
gay of  the  Sixth  District  of  North 
Carolina. 

Horace  Kornegay  joined  me  on  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  when  he 
first  became  a  Member  of  this  House  and 
he  has  been  an  exemplary  member  of 
that  committee. 

He  can  be  proud — as  can  his  constitu- 
ents— of  his  achievements  in  the  diflBcult 
areas  of  compensation,  pensions,  and  in- 
surance for  our  veterans.  It  is  really  a 
fine  record  indeed. 

Horace  Kornegay  was  most  helpful  to 
me  in  a  matter  involving  our  service- 
men— mail  service — which  came  before 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Although  he  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
he  was  of  great  assistance  to  me  in  my 
legislation  to  improve  the  mail  service 
to  our  veterans  in  combat  areas. 

As  an  honored  combat  veteran  of 
World  War  II.  he  made  good  use  of  his 
personal  understanding  of  the  needs  of 
our  men  on  duty  in  foreign  lands. 

He  also  has  served  in  outstanding 
fashion  throughout  his  House  service  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  and 
knowing  his  lovely  wife  and  family,  and 
I  know  we  all  are  going  to  miss  the  entire 
Kornegay  family  as  they  leave  us.  I  ex- 
tend my  best  wishes  to  my  friend  and 
colleague,  Horace  Kornegay,  for  a  job 
well  done,  of  which  his  country  and  his 
constituency — as  well  as  he — can  be  very 
proud. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  happy  to  join  my  colleagues  and 
pleased  that  Congressman  Fountain  has 


been  so  thoughtful  as  to  arrange  this 
opportunity  to  salute  Horace  Kornegay 

In  the  short  time  that  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  House,  having  come  after 
the  commencement  of  the  second  session 
of  the  89th  Congress,  I  have  come  to 
know  Horace  Kornegay  better  than  most 
other  Members  of  the  House  for  one  spe- 
cific reason.  That  reason  is  that  alpha- 
betically his  name  precedes  mine.  And 
so  for  21/2  years  now  on  every  quorum 
call  and  every  vote  on  every  piece  of  leg- 
islation, I  have  listened  for  his  name  in 
order  to  be  prepared  to  have  my  presence 
in  the  House  acknowledged  or  in  order 
to  express  my  opinion. 

More  often  than  not,  I  could  rely  on 
Horace's  vote  to  cue  me  in  to  voting  tlie 
opposite,  because  in  his  conscientious 
consideration  of  the  issues,  he  came  to 
a  conclusion  different  than  mine.  But 
although  we  are  members  of  different 
parties  and  from  different  sections  of 
the  country  and  have  different  political 
philosophies,  I  know  of  no  finer  gentle- 
man in  this  great  body. 

Some  wit  has  even  suggested  that  hi.s 
determination  to  retire  led  to  my  similar 
conclusion  sliortly  thereafter.  I  certainly 
respect  his  decision  to  retire  to  private 
life,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  hi.s 
participation  in  the  work  of  the  Con- 
gress has  been  a  memorable  one  and 
that  he  has  a  firm  place  in  the  affection.s 
of  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  today  in  paying  tribute  to 
a  fine  man  and  respected  Member  of  this 
House.  Horace  R.  Kornegay. 

While  it  has  not  been  my  privilege  to 
know  Mr.  Kornegay  for  any  great  length 
of  time.  I  feel  fortunate  in  having  known 
him  during  this  90th  Congress.  As  a 
freshman  Congressman,  I  have  been  im- 
pressed with  Congressman  Kornegay  r 
devotion  to  his  duties  as  the  representa- 
tive of  North  Carolina's  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District.  It  has  been  my  obsen'a- 
tlon  that  his  8  years  in  Congress  have 
been  marked  with  unquestioned  integrity 
and  with  untiring  loyalty  to  the  people 
of  North  Carolina. 

I  am  happy  to  extend  to  my  good 
friend  and  respected  colleague,  Horace 
Kornegay,  my  best  wishes  for  his  suc- 
cess and  happiness  as  he  leaves  the  de- 
mands and  burdens  of  public  ofQce  to 
take  up  what  I  am  sure  will  be  a  plesisani 
occupation  for  him  and  a  welcome  ex- 
perience for  his  family. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
in  Congress  will  greatly  miss  our  beloved 
colleague,  Horace  Kornegay,  when  he 
does  not  return  next  year.  He  has  ably 
carved  for  himself  a  place  of  leadership 
here:  and  he  leaves  behind  him  an  out- 
standing record  of  solid  achievement  for 
his  district.  State,  and  Nation. 

All  of  us  in  Congress  can  understand 
his  reasons  for  returning  to  private  life: 
proc'iring  in  this  way  a  more  adequate 
possibility  of  sharing  adequate  time  with 
his  fine  and  beloved  family.  Few  people 
realize  the  difficulty  which  faces  a  Con- 
gressman in  fulfilling  his  normal  family 
obligations.  We  in  Congress  do  imder- 
stand  this:  and  so.  In  paying  tribute  to 
him  for  this  great  works  here  and  ex- 
pressing sadness  that  he  Is  leaving  here, 
we  nevertheless  understand  his  decision 
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and  pay  him  tribute  for  this  even  though 
we  are  personally  imhappy  that  he  is 
leaving  us. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  saddened  by  the  realization  that 
my  good  friend  and  colleague.  Horace 
Kornegay,  is  going  to  retire  from  Con- 
gress with  the  close  of  the  current  con- 
gressional session. 

During  my  service  in  the  Congress,  I 
have  considered  it  a  prime  privilege  and 
high  honor  to  be  associated  with  Horace 
Kornegay.  for  I  have  found  him  to  be 
friendly,  able,  dedicated,  and  a  good  pub- 
lic servant.  He  has  a  generosity  of  spirit 
that  has  pervaded  both  sides  of  the  po- 
litical aisles,  and  he  Is  highly  regarded 
by  Members  of  both  political  parties 
here  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Tliomas  Jefferson  said: 
"When  a  man  assumes  a  public  trust,  he 
should  consider  himself  public  property." 
Mr.  Kornegay  has  lived  that  philosophy 
diulng  his  congressional  sen'ice.  He  has 
conscientiously  applied  himself  to  his 
congressional  duties,  always  striving  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  public  needs 
and  public  resources,  and  always  en- 
deavoring to  serve  his  main  client,  the 
people. 

It  is  quite  obvious,  then,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of 
North  Carolina  have  been  fortimate  in 
having  Horace  Kornegay  represent  their 
interests  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives. His  voting  record  reflects  a  con- 
cern for  every  citizen  In  his  district,  from 
the  oldest  to  the  youngest,  from  the  rich- 
est to  the  poorest.  He  has  served  his  con- 
stituency with  integrity,  with  Imagina- 
tion, and  with  great  care.  He  has  been 
a  credit  to  his  district,  his  State,  and  his 
Nation. 

The  loss  of  Horace  Kornegay's  service 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives  can 
be  softened  by  the  realization  that  he 
will  leave  this  body  with  a  proud  record 
of  accomplishment.  So,  as  he  leaves  this 
Chamber  when  the  curtain  falls  on  the 
90th  Congress,  he  will  be  greatly  missed 
but  affectionately  remembered. 

The  loss  of  this  House  is  the  gain  of  the 
society  into  which  my  good  friend 
Horace  enters.  I  wish  him  good  luck, 
good  health,  and  Godspeed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  rise 
today  to  bid  farewell  not  only  to  a  col- 
league but  to  a  friend,  Horace  Kornegay. 

Horace  was  elected  to  the  87th  Con- 
gress and  he  has  served  his  State  and 
his  country  in  an  admirable  manner.  He 
is  to  be  commended  for  his  outstanding 
work  on  the  Committees  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  and  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

When  he  was  first  elected  to  Congress 
I  had  only  ser\'ed  one  term,  having  been 
elected  in  the  87th  Congress.  Having 
lived  in  the  same  apartment  building 
since  we  were  elected  to  Congress,  we  be- 
came friends  as  well  as  colleagues,  and  it 
has  been  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to 
have  known  and  served  with  this  dedi- 
cated public  servant. 

As  he  leaves  the  Hill  I  want  to  wish 
him  much  happiness  and  success  in  the 
future  and  to  commend  him  for  his  out- 
standing contribution  to  his  State  and 
to  his  countr>'.  We  will  miss  him. 


Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure that  I  would  like  to  join  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  today  in  paying 
tribute  and  saying  a  regretful  farewell  to 
our  very  distinguished  colleague,  Horace 
Kornegay  of  North  Carolina. 

Congressman  Kornegay  and  I  came 
into  office  at  approximately  the  same 
time.  We  had  the  privilege  of  serving  to- 
gether for  a  short  time  on  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  and  then  after  I  left 
the  Committee  for  Education  and  Labor, 
we  worked  together  on  many  programs 
for  the  veterans  of  the  United  States. 

He  has  been  a  diligent,  hard  working, 
and  able  Representative  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina.  It  has  been  a  privilege 
and  a  pleasure  to  serve  with  him. 

I  am  sorry  that  he  is  retiring.  However, 
I  do  wish  hi"  the  very  best  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  always  a 
sad  occasion  when  a  fellow  Member  re- 
tires, and  I  should  like  to  join  in  paying 
a  tribute  to  our  esteemed  colleague 
Horace  Kornegay. 

For  many  years,  I  have  .served  with 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  on 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  where 
I  have  come  to  greatly  depend  on  his 
counsel  and  expertise.  His  distinguished 
w^ar  record  and  his  active  membership 
in  the  American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  and  the  AMVETS  have 
enabled  him  to  be  an  expert  and  effective 
speaker  on  behalf  of  the  American  veter- 
an. We  will  miss  his  knowledge  and  hu- 
manity. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
has  never  been  remiss  in  his  duty  to 
the  people  of  his  State  and  his  Nation, 
and  this  House  will  miss  iiis  persuasive 
and  articulate  legislative  skill  and  under- 
standing. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  extending 
best  wishes  for  the  future  to  my  good 
friend  Horace  Kornegay. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
in  tribute  today  to  my  colleague  Horace 
Kornegay  of  Greensboro.  N.C,  who  has 
elected  to  retire  from  the  Congress  after 
eight  significant  and  brilliant  years  of 
service  to  the  people  of  his  district  and 
of  the  Nation. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  Con- 
gressman Kornegay  on  a  personal  basis 
dtiring  the  past  6  years  and  to  recognize 
particularly  the  Christlanly  qualities 
which  he  possesses  and  high  moral 
standards  which  he  observes. 

Horace  Kornegay  has  added  stature 
to  the  U.S.  Congress  during  his  legisla- 
tive service  and  has  given  encouragement 
and  support  to  many  others  in  their  ef- 
forts to  provide  direction  and  leadership 
in  our  representative  republic. 

I  am  conscious  of  the  personal  consid- 
erations which  have  led  Horace  Korne- 
gay to  his  decision  to  retire  from  the  U.S. 
Congress,  and  I  respect  those  considera- 
tions. 

I  wish  Horace  Kornegay  and  his  lovely 
wife  the  comfort  and  privacy  to  which 
they  are  entitled  and  that  they — to- 
gether with  their  three  children — may 
have  many  enjoyable  and  productive 
years  of  family  life  and  of  continued 
service  in  their  church.  In  their  com- 
munity, and  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 


tills  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  a  truly 
proficient  and  industrious  Representa- 
tive from  the  great  State  of  North  Car- 
olina, my  friend  Horace  Kornegay,  on  the 
eve  of  Ills  retirement. 

Congressman  Kornegay  has  an- 
nounced his  retirement  for  the  finest  of 
reasons:  to  devote  more  of  Ills  time  to  his 
family  in  Greensboro.  If  more  men  were 
of  his  bent,  that  of  loving  father,  our  job 
here  in  Congress  would  be  lightened  con- 
siderably, because  fine  fathers  beget  fine 
children  who  lead  industrious,  useful 
lives.  If  Representative  Kornegay's  chil- 
dren emulate  the  ability  and  devotion 
that  their  father  has  shown  as  a  member 
of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
and  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees,  I  feel 
sure  they  can  look  ahead  to  bright 
futures. 

I  am  equally  sure  that  my  colleague 
Mr.  Kornegay  will  make  just  as  impres- 
sive a  record  for  himself  in  private  life 
as  he  has  during  his  8  years  in  Congress. 

I  think  if  I  liad  to  sum  up  in  one  word 
Representative  Kornegay's  tenure  in 
Congress,  that  word  would  have  to  be 
sincerity.  I  have  never  known  him  to  be 
anything  but  a  conscientious  legislator 
whose  guiding  purposes  have  been  the 
betterment  of  the  American  way  of  life 
and  the  preserv-ation  of  our  system  of 
democratic  government. 

North  Carolina  can  be  proud  of  her 
son,  Horace  Kornegay,  not  only  as  a 
Representative,  but  also  as  a  decorated 
war  hero  of  World  War  n.  and  as  district 
solicitor  from  the  State's  12th  District. 

Of  special  note,  I  tliink,  is  Representa- 
tive Kornegay's  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
veterans  of  this  country.  A  great  debt  is 
owed  these  brave  fighting  men  and  Mr. 
Kornegay  has  been,  in  large  part,  re- 
sponsible for  seeing  that  the  debt  is  paid. 
I  am  sure  his  efforts  along  this  line  will 
continue. 

I  look  forward  to  learning  of  Repre- 
sentative Kornegay's  further  contribu- 
tions. He  is  still  yoimg,  but  more  impor- 
tant, he  Is  willing  to  shoulder  the  load  of 
responsibility  required  to  accomplish 
any  task  before  him. 

I  wish  him  good  luck.  He  has  earned  it. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  join  my  old  friend,  Congressman 
Fountain  in  this  well-deserved  tribute 
to  our  able  and  distinguished  collea^nie. 
Horace  Kornegay. 

North  Carolina  has  sent  an  outstand- 
ing delegation  to  this  House  for  as  long 
as  I  can  remember,  and  Horace  Korne- 
gay has  been  one  of  Its  most  respected 
and  most  effective  Members. 

Congressman  Kornegay  has  been  a 
good  friend,  a  wise  counselor,  and  a 
conscientious  and  dedicated  public  ser- 
vant. I  hope  he  will  return  to  public 
service  in  future  years  for  the  Nation 
needs  men  of  his  caliber. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  join  in  today's  tribute  to  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  friend,  Horace 
R.  Kornegay.  whose  retirement  from 
Congress  at  the  end  of  this  session  will 
close  four  eventful  terms  of  service  to  his 
district,  his  State,  and  the  Nation. 

Congressman  Kornegay,  although  still 
comparatively  young  in  age.  can  look 
back  with  justifiable  pride  on  an  out- 
standing record  of  public  service,  one 
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hours  with  his  dear  wlfi  Annie,  and  his 
three  lovely  children:  Horace.  Jr  .  Kath- 
ryn,  and  Martha.  He  ejcpressed  it  best 
when  he  said,  "It  Is  tlmeifor  me  to  return 
home  to  my  family."        1 

Mr  Speaker,  all  of  ushcnow  that  con- 
gressional sessions  hav&  t)€come  almost 
all  year-round  and  that  the  dally  con- 
gressional routine  durlhg  this  time  is 
long.  And  although  I  regret  that  Horace 
will  be  leaving  Congress,  I  do  understand 
his  reasons  for  doing  so. 

I  shall  miss  his  pretence  here  as  a 
friend,  ajid  I  know  that  his  constituents, 
among  them  my  daughter  and  son-in- 
law  and  their  family  in;  Greensboro,  will 
miss  him  as  an  able  and  loyal  Congress- 
man. I  hope  that  he  w$ll  come  back  to 
see  us  again,  and  often,  j 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  tile  best  years  of 
Horace  Kornegay's  life  ire  ahead  of  him. 
I  am  sorry  that  my  friend  from  North 
Carolina  will  not  spenil  them  In  Con- 
gress, but  I  do  wish  Irjim  and  his  fine 
family  success  in  his  eviery  endeavor,  as 
Horace  Kornecay  returns  to  the  role  of 
private  citizen  in  Greeriboro,  N.C. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distftiguished  gentle- 
man from  North  Caroliiia  will  be  greatly 
missed.  • 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  ^eaker.  I  feel  a 
deep  sense  of  loss  at  learning  of  Repre- 
sentative Kornegay's  jlecision  not  to 
seek  reelection  this  fall,  i 

Horace  Kornecay  andjl  were  freshmen 
Congressmen  during  tht  87th  Congress 
in  1961.  As  new  Member^,  we  joined  that 
special  fraternity  of  iger,  ambitious 
Congressmen  who  firstl  must  learn  to 
walk  before  they  can  nin.  Of  incoming 
freshmen  that  year,  I  can  proudly  point 
to  Representative  KoRr|ECAY  as  one  of 
the  finest  and  quickest  to  learn.  His 
ability  to  grasp  a  sltuattn  at  the  outset 
and  forge  ahead  towafd  an  equitable 
solution  has  become  eten  more  acute 
during  the  8  years  of  h|s  four  terms  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

His  devotion  to  making:  this  country  a 
better  place  in  which  to  ^Ive  has  been  in- 
spiring to  all  of  us.  artd  his  excellent 
record  as  a  member  of  t%e  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  th^  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Com|nittee  is  worthy 
of  emulation.  1 

Always  a  devoted  husband  and  father, 
he  now  says  that  he  feels  he  should  re- 
tire from  public  life  so  fliat  he  may  de- 
vote even  more  time  to  tiie  well-being  of 
his  wife  and  children.  I  jean  understand 
his  decision,  and  wish  him  the  best  that 
life  has  to  offer. 

Any  other  words  of  praise  that  I  might 
have  for  him  still  could  tiot  do  justice  to 
the  man  himself.  For  inj  truth,  he  is  an 
able  and  trustworthy  servant  of  his  dis- 
trict and  his  fine  Sta^e  and  he  has 
served  his  country  well. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mi*,  Speaker,  next 
January  when  the  Houst  reconvenes  for 
the  91st  Congress,  this  body  will  sorely 
miss  the  presence  of  One  of  its  most 
respected  Members.  I  defer  to  our  es- 
teemed colleague.  Horac<  Kornecay. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity 
In  paying  just  and  deserved  tribute  to 
Horace  Robinson  Korjjegay  who  has 
elected  to  retire  to  private  life  at  the 
close  of  the  90th  Congress.  While  I  under- 
stand and  fully  sympathize  with  his  de- 
sire to  spend  more  time  tt  home  with  his 


family  and  neighbors  after  representing 
the  Sixth  North  Carolina  Dl.strlct  for 
four  terms,  I  know  that  this  does  not 
mean  complete  retirement  from  the  pub- 
lic scene. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Congress- 
man Kornecay  will  be  called  upon  to 
share  his  wisdom  in  public  affairs,  and  as 
is  characteristic  of  him.  he  will  respond 
cheerfully  to  the  needs  of  his  fellow 
citizens. 

He  has  served  his  country  and  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  with  honor  and  dis- 
tinction. His  services  will  be  mi.ssed  by 
this  body,  particularly  by  the  Veterans" 
Affairs  Committee  upon  which  we  both 
.serve.  His  work  on  this  committee  was 
invaluable  and  his  dedication  to  the  work 
in  the  House  has  produced  a  record  of 
which  he  should  be  very  proud. 

As  a  Member  of  the  North  Carolina 
delegation,  Horace  R.  Kornegay  will  be 
sorely  missed,  not  only  as  an  able  and 
effective  legislator,  but  as  a  good  friend. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  wishing 
him  good  luck  and  happiness  in  his  re- 
tirement. And,  as  I  bid  him  farewell 
from  this  body,  I  feel  sure  that  whatever 
he  undertakes  to  do  in  the  future,  It 
will  be  met  v  Ith  success.  I  am  certain  he 
will  remember  with  justifiable  pride  his 
accomplishments  while  a  Member  of  this 
honorable  body — we  certainly  will  not 
forget  them  and  his  deep  and  warm 
friendship. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  and  honor  for  me  to  join  today 
in  this  tribute  to  our  colleague  and 
friend.  Congressman  Horace  R.  Korne- 
gay of  the  Sixth  District  of  North 
Carolina. 

Horace  Kornegay  joined  me  on  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  when  he 
first  became  a  Member  of  this  House  and 
he  has  been  an  exemplary  member  of 
that  committee. 

He  can  be  proud — as  can  his  constitu- 
ents— of  his  achievements  in  the  difHcult 
areas  of  compensation,  pensions,  and  in- 
surance for  our  veterans.  It  is  really  a 
fine  record  indeed. 

Horace  Kornegay  was  most  helpful  to 
me  in  a  matter  involving  our  service- 
men— mail  service — which  came  before 
the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil 
Service. 

Although  he  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
he  was  of  great  assistance  to  me  in  my 
legislation  to  improve  the  mail  service 
to  our  veterans  in  combat  areas. 

As  an  honored  combat  veteran  of 
World  War  II,  he  made  good  use  of  his 
personal  understanding  of  the  needs  of 
our  men  on  duty  in  foreign  lands. 

He  also  has  served  in  outstanding 
fashion  throughout  his  House  service  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  and 
knowing  his  lovely  wife  and  family,  and 
I  know  we  all  are  going  to  miss  the  entire 
Kornegay  family  as  they  leave  us.  I  ex- 
tend my  best  wishes  to  my  friend  and 
colleague,  Horace  Kornegay,  for  a  job 
well  done,  of  which  his  country  and  his 
constituency — as  well  as  he — can  be  very 
proud. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  happy  to  join  my  colleagues  and 
pleased  that  Congressman  Fountain  has 


been  so  thoughtful  as  to  arrange  thl.s 
opportunity  to  salute  Horace  Kornecay 

In  the  short  time  that  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  House,  having  come  after 
the  commencement  of  the  second  session 
of  the  89th  Congress.  I  have  come  to 
know  Horace  Kornecay  better  than  most 
other  Members  of  the  House  for  one  spe- 
cific reason  That  reason  is  that  alpha- 
betically his  name  precedes  mine.  And 
so  for  2 '2  years  now  on  every  quorum 
call  and  every  vote  on  every  piece  of  leg- 
islation. I  have  listened  for  his  name  in 
order  to  be  prepared  to  have  my  presence 
in  the  House  acknowledged  or  in  order 
to  express  my  opinion. 

More  often  than  not.  I  could  rely  on 
Horace's  vote  to  cue  me  in  to  voting  the 
opposite,  because  in  his  consclentiou.s 
consideration  of  the  issues,  he  came  to 

a  conclusion  different  than  mine.  But 
although  we  are  members  of  different 
parties  and  from  different  sections  of 
the  country  and  have  different  political 
philosophies,  I  know  of  no  finer  gentle- 
man in  this  great  body. 

Some  wit  has  even  suggested  that  hi.s 
determination  to  retire  led  to  my  similar 
conclusion  shortly  thereafter.  I  certainly 
respect  his  decision  to  retire  to  private 
life,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  hi.'^ 
participation  in  the  work  of  the  Con- 
gress has  been  a  memorable  one  and 
that  he  has  a  firm  place  in  the  affections 
of  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  today  in  paying  tribute  to 
a  fine  man  and  respected  Member  of  this 
House.  Horace  R.  Kornegay. 

While  it  has  not  been  my  privilege  to 
know  Mr.  Kornegay  for  any  great  length 
of  time.  I  feel  fortimate  in  having  known 
him  during  this  90th  Congress.  As  a 
freshman  Congressman,  I  have  been  im- 
pressed with  Congressman  Kornegay'.^ 
devotion  to  his  duties  as  the  representa- 
tive of  North  Carolina's  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District.  It  has  been  my  observa- 
tion that  his  8  years  in  Congress  have 
been  marked  with  imquestioned  integrity 
and  with  untiring  loyalty  to  the  people 
of  North  Carolina. 

I  am  happy  to  extend  to  my  good 
friend  and  respected  colleague,  Horace 
Kornegay,  my  best  wishes  for  his  suc- 
cess and  happiness  as  he  leaves  the  de- 
mands and  burdens  of  public  oflBce  to 
take  up  what  I  am  sure  will  be  a  pleasant 
occupation  for  him  and  a  welcome  ex- 
perience for  his  family. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
in  Congress  will  greatly  miss  our  beloved 
colleague.  Horace  Kornegay,  when  he 
does  not  return  next  year.  He  has  ably 
carved  for  himself  a  place  of  leadership 
here;  and  he  leaves  behind  him  an  out- 
standing record  of  solid  achievement  for 
his  district.  State,  and  Nation. 

All  of  us  in  Congress  can  understand 
his  reasons  for  returning  to  private  life: 
procuring  in  this  way  a  more  adequate 
possibility  of  sharing  adequate  time  with 
his  fine  and  beloved  family.  Few  people 
realize  the  diffictUty  which  faces  a  Con- 
gressman in  fulfilling  his  normal  family 
obligations.  We  in  Congress  do  under- 
stand this:  and  so.  in  paying  tribute  to 
him  for  this  great  works  here  and  ex- 
pressing sadness  that  he  is  leaving  here, 
we  nevertheless  understand  his  decision 
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and  pay  him  tribute  for  this^v«rthough 
we  are  personally  unhajppy  that  he  is 
leaving  us. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  saddened  by  the  realization  that 
my  good  friend  and  colleague.  Horace 
Kornegay.  is  going  to  retire  from  Con- 
gress with  the  close  of  the  current  con- 
gre.ssional  session. 

During  my  .service  in  the  Congress.  I 
have  considered  it  a  prime  privilege  and 
high  honor  to  be  associated  with  Horace 
Kornecay.  for  I  have  foimd  him  to  be 
friendly,  able,  dedicated,  and  a  good  pub- 
lic senant.  He  has  a  genero.sity  of  spirit 
that  has  perv'aded  both  sides  of  the  po- 
litical ai.sles,  and  he  is  highly  regarded 
by  Members  of  both  political  parties 
here  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Tliomas  Jefferson  said: 
"When  a  man  assumes  a  public  trust,  he 
should  consider  himself  public  property." 
Mr.  Kornegay  has  lived  that  philosophy 
during  his  congressional  ser\'lce.  He  has 
conscientiously  applied  himself  to  his 
congressional  duties,  always  striving  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  public  needs 
and  public  resources,  and  always  en- 
deavoring to  serve  his  main  client,  the 
people. 

It  is  quite  obWous,  then,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of 
North  Carolina  have  been  fortunate  In 
having  Horace  Kornegay  represent  their 
interests  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives. His  voting  record  reflects  a  con- 
cern for  every  citizen  in  his  district,  from 
the  oldest  to  the  youngest,  from  the  rich- 
est to  the  poorest.  He  has  served  his  con- 
stituency with  integrity,  with  imagina- 
tion, and  with  great  care.  He  has  been 
a  credit  to  his  district,  his  State,  and  his 
Nation. 

The  loss  of  Horace  Kornegay's  service 
here  in  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  can 
be  softened  by  the  realization  that  he 
will  leave  this  body  with  a  proud  record 
of  accomplishment.  So,  as  he  leaves  this 
Chamber  when  the  ciu-tain  falls  on  the 
90th  Congress,  he  will  be  greatly  missed 
but  affectionately  remembered. 

The  loss  of  this  House  is  the  gain  of  the 
society  into  which  my  good  friend 
Horace  enters.  I  wish  him  good  luck, 
good  health,  and  Godspeed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  rise 
today  to  bid  farewell  not  only  to  a  col- 
league but  to  a  friend.  Horace  Kornegay. 

Horace  was  elected  to  the  87th  Con- 
gress and  he  has  sensed  his  State  and 
his  country  in  an  admirable  manner.  He 
IS  to  be  commended  for  his  outstanding 
work  on  the  Committees  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  and  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

When  he  was  first  elected  to  Congress 
I  had  only  ser\'ed  one  term,  having  been 
elected  in  the  87th  Congress.  Having 
lived  in  the  same  apartment  building 
since  we  were  elected  to  Congress,  we  be- 
came friends  as  well  as  colleagues,  and  it 
has  been  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to 
have  known  and  served  with  this  dedi- 
cated public  servant. 

As  he  leaves  the  Hill  I  want  to  wish 
liim  much  happiness  and  success  in  the 
futiu-e  and  to  commend  him  for  his  out- 
standing contribution  to  his  State  and 
to  his  country.  We  will  miss  him. 
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Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure that  I  would  like  to  join  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  today  in  paying 
tribute  and  saying  a  regretful  farewell  to 
our  very  distinguished  colleague,  Horace 
Kornegay  of  North  Carolina. 

Congressman  Kornegay  and  I  came 
into  office  at  approximately  the  same 
time.  We  had  the  privilege  of  serving  to- 
gether for  a  short  time  on  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  and  then  after  I  left 
the  Committee  for  Education  and  Labor, 
we  worked  together  on  many  programs 
for  the  veterans  of  the  United  States. 

He  has  been  a  diligent,  hard  working, 
and  able  Representative  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina.  It  has  been  a  privilege 
and  a  pleasure  to  serve  with  him. 

I  am  sorry  that  he  is  retiring.  However, 

I    do   wish    him    the    very   best    for    the 
future. 

Mr.  FTNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  always  a 
sad  occasion  when  a  fellow  Member  re- 
tires, and  I  should  like  to  join  in  paying 
a  tribute  to  oiu-  esteemed  colleague 
Horace  Kornecay. 

For  many  years.  I  have  ser/ed  with 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  on 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  where 
I  have  come  to  greatly  depend  on  his 
counsel  and  experti.se.  His  distinguished 
war  record  and  his  active  membership 
in  the  American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  and  the  AMVETS  have 
enabled  him  to  be  an  expert  and  effective 
speaker  on  behalf  of  the  American  veter- 
an. We  will  miss  his  knowledge  and  hu- 
manity. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
has  never  been  remiss  in  his  duty  to 
the  people  of  his  State  and  his  Nation, 
and  this  House  will  miss  his  persuasive 
and  articulate  legislative  skill  and  imder- 
standing. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  In  extending 
best  wishes  for  the  future  to  my  good 
friend  Horace  Kornegay. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
in  tribute  today  to  my  colleague  Horace 
Kornegay  of  Greensboro.  N.C,  who  has 
elected  to  retire  from  the  Congress  after 
eight  significant  and  brilliant  years  of 
service  to  the  people  of  his  district  and 
of  the  Nation. 

It  has  been  my  pri\'ilege  to  know  Con- 
gressman Kornegay  on  a  personal  basis 
during  the  past  6  years  and  to  recognize 
particularly  the  Christianly  qualities 
which  he  possesses  and  high  moral 
standards  which  he  observes. 

Horace  Kornegay  has  added  stature 
to  the  U.S.  Congress  during  his  legisla- 
tive service  and  has  given  encouragement 
and  support  to  many  others  in  their  ef- 
forts to  provide  direction  and  leadership 
in  our  representative  republic. 

I  am  conscious  of  the  personal  consid- 
erations which  have  led  Horace  Korne- 
gay to  his  decision  to  retire  from  the  U.S. 
Congress,  and  I  respect  those  considera- 
tions. 

I  wish  Horace  Kornegay  and  his  lovely 
wife  the  comfort  and  privacy  to  which 
they  are  entitled  and  that  they — to- 
gether with  their  three  children — may 
have  many  enjoyable  and  productive 
years  of  family  life  and  of  continued 
service  in  their  church,  in  their  com- 
munity, and  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 


tills  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  a  truly 
proficient  and  industrious  Representa- 
tive from  the  great  State  of  North  Car- 
olina, my  friend  Horace  Kornegay.  on  the 
eve  of  his  retirement. 

Congressman  Kornegay  has  an- 
nounced his  retirement  for  tlie  finest  of 
J  easons:  to  devote  more  of  his  time  to  his 
family  in  Greensboro.  If  more  men  were 
of  his  bent,  that  of  loving  father,  our  job 
here  in  Congress  would  be  lightened  con- 
siderably, because  fine  fathers  beget  fine 
children  who  lead  industrious,  useful 
lives.  If  Representative  Kornegay's  chil- 
dren emulate  the  ability  and  devotion 
that  their  father  has  shown  as  a  member 
of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
and  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees,  I  feel 
sure  they  can  look  ahead  to  bright 
futures. 

I  am  equally  sure  that  my  colleague 
Mr.  Kornegay  will  make  just  as  impres- 
sive a  record  for  himself  in  private  life 
as  he  has  during  his  8  years  in  Congress. 

I  think  if  I  had  to  sum  up  in  one  word 
Representative  Kornegay's  tenure  in 
Congress,  that  word  would  have  to  be 
sincerity.  I  have  never  known  him  to  be 
anything  but  a  conscientious  legislator 
whose  guiding  purposes  have  been  the 
betterment  of  the  American  way  of  life 
and  the  preservation  of  our  system  of 
democratic  govenunent. 

North  Carolina  can  be  proud  of  her 
son,  Horace  Kornegay,  not  only  as  a 
Representative,  but  also  as  a  decorated 
war  hero  of  World  War  II,  and  as  district 
solicitor  from  the  State's  12th  District. 

Of  special  note,  I  tliink,  is  Representa- 
tive Kornegay's  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
veterans  of  this  country.  A  great  debt  is 
owed  these  brave  fighting  men  and  Mr. 
Kornegay  has  been,  in  large  part,  re- 
sponsible for  seeing  that  the  debt  is  paid. 
I  am  sure  his  efforts  along  this  line  will 
continue. 

I  look  forward  to  learning  of  Repre- 
sentative Kornegay's  further  contribu- 
tions. He  is  still  young,  but  more  impor- 
tant, he  Is  willing  to  shoulder  the  load  of 
responsibility  required  to  accomplish 
any  task  before  him. 

I  'Wish  him  good  luck.  He  has  earned  it. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  join  my  old  friend,  Congressman 
Fountain  in  this  well-deserved  tribute 
to  our  able  and  distinguished  colleague, 
Horace  Kornegay.  ~ 

North  Carolina  has  sent  an  outstand- 
ing delegation  to  tliis  House  for  as  long 
as  I  can  remember,  and  Horace  Korne- 
gay has  been  one  of  its  most  respected 
and  most  effective  Members. 

Congressman  Kornegay  has  been  a 
good  friend,  a  wise  counselor,  and  a 
conscientious  and  dedicated  public  ser- 
vant. I  hope  he  will  retiu-n  to  public 
service  in  future  years  for  the  Nation 
needs  men  of  his  caliber. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  join  in  today's  tribute  to  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  friend.  Horace 
R.  Kornegay,  whose  retirement  from 
Congress  at  the  end  of  this  session  will 
close  four  eventful  terms  of  service  to  his 
district,  his  State,  and  the  Nation. 

Congressman  Kornegay,  although  stCl 
comparatively  young  in  age,  'can  look 
back  with  justifiable  pride  on  an  out- 
standing record  of  public  service,  one 
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that  encompasses  more  than  20  of  his 
44  years — a  record  distinguished  by  his 
contributions  to  North  Carolina  as  solic- 
itor of  the  12th  District,  and  to  the  Na- 
tion as  a  notable  participant  in  two 
major  campaigns  In  the  European  Thea- 
ter during  World  War  n. 

Our  colleague  has  represented  the 
great  State  of  North  Carolina  with  dil- 
igence and  dignity.  As  a  member  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  Congressman  Kornegay  has 
been  a  genuine  leader  In  obtaining  p>as- 
sage  of  legislation  to  improve  the  opera- 
ation  of  the  Nation's  transportation, 
communications,  and  power  systems. 
The  conspicuous  efforts  which  he  has 
exerted  In  the  field  of  educational  tele- 
vision should  be  heartily  applauded 
by  all  Americans  who  are  deeply  con- 
cerned over  violence  i^  television  pro- 
graming. His  service  dfi  another  major 
committee,  the  Hous«  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  has  been  noteworthy, 
and  he  has  been  cited  by  every  major 
veterans"  organization  for  his  work  in 
behalf  of  veterans  and  their  families. 

It  is  with  considerable  regret  that  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  as  we  bid  fare- 
well to  Horace  Kornegay.  We  know  that 
the  decision  to  return  to  Greensboro  and 
private  life  was  dlfH^ult  for  him  to 
reach,  and  we  salute  him  for  his  cour- 
age in  following  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science. I  personally  extend  to  him  and 
his  family  my  warmest  alolia  and  very 
best  wishes  for  succe^  and  happiness 
in  all  of  their  future  undertakings. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  [Speaker,  a  dedi- 
cated and  very  able  Representative  will 
be  completing  his  fouijth  term  and  re- 
tiring from  Congress  tl»is  year.  I  believe 
all  of  my  colleagues  i<i  the  House  will 
join  me  In  enthusia4tically  honoring 
Horace  R.  Kornegay  oC  North  Carolina 
for  his  unstinting  and  devoted  service  to 
his  constituents  and  his  country. 

Decorated  many  times  for  combat 
bravery  as  an  infantryman  in  World 
World  n.  Representative  Kornegay 
came  to  Congress  from  a  distinguished 
legal  career,  both  in  private  practice  and 
as  prosecuting  attorney  for  North  Caro- 
lina's 12th  District.  Ha  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Legion  and  an  honorary 
member  of  the  British  Legion,  and  of 
numerous  professional  and  fraternal  or- 
ganizations. He  has  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  both  Che  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  on  which  we  serve 
together,  and  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee. 

All  of  us  who  have  bad  the  privilege 
and  pleasure  of  working  with  Congress- 
man Kornegay  are  exjtremely  sorry  to 
see  him  leave.  His  loyalty  and  helpful- 
ness to  the  other  members  of  the  North 
Carolina  delegation,  his  unfailing  cour- 
tesy to  all  his  constituents  and  to  his 
colleagues  in  the  House,  and  the  great 
capability,  patriotism,  and  dedication  to 
duty  with  which  he  IJas  entered  into 
congressional  affairs  will  be  sorely 
missed.  ! 

We  hope  that  Repreientative  Korne- 
gay will  return  to  the  Congress  some  time 
in  the  future,  for  his  contribution  to  it 
has  been  in  the  finest  tradition  of  dedi- 
cated service. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  S|Jeaker,  this  has 
indeed  been  a  year  of  surprises  on  the 
American  political  scene.  However,  one 


of  the  saddest  was  the  announcement 
by  Representative  Horace  Kornegay 
that  he  is  retiring  from  public  life  at  the 
age  of  43. 

No  one  can  understand  better  his  rea- 
sons for  departure  from  the  Congress 
than  we  who  are  Members  of  tliis  body. 
And.  although  we  are  pleased  that  he  is 
shedding  the  rigors,  the  demands,  and 
the  burdens  of  public  service  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  enjoy  private  life  and  his 
family,  we  know  that  the  North  Carolina 
Piedmont,  the  Congress,  and  the  Nation 
will  be  poorer  for  the  loss  of  so  articu- 
late and  dedicated  a  spokesman. 

We  can  ill  afford  to  lose  men  like  Hor- 
ace Kornegay  in  our  Government — men 
who  have  a  keen  understanding  of  the 
complex  society  in  which  we  live  today. 

The  Members  of  this  Chamber  shall 
miss  his  wise  counsel,  his  gift  for  probing 
straight  to  the  heart  of  complexities,  his 
zeal  and  dedication  to  the  interests  of  his 
State  and  Nation. 

When  Horace  Kornegay  first  came  to 
Congress  in  1960.  we  were  neighbors  in 
the  Cannon  House  Office  Building.  Since 
that  time.  I  have  come  to  know  the  gen- 
tleman from  Greensboro  as  an  articulate 
and  dedicated  legislator  and  as  a  close 
and  valued  personal  friend.  I  personally 
shall  miss  his  gentle  manner,  liis  wealth 
of  ideas  and  knowledge,  his  honesty, 
his  tireless  work,  and  dedication  to  his 
constituents  and  to  his  country. 

To  Horace  Kornegay,  I  say  congratu- 
lations on  a  job  well  done — on  serving 
ills  State  and  Nation  and  serving  them 
well  in  this  critical  decade  of  the  sixties. 

We  in  this  Chamber  today  salute  our 
colleague.  Horace  Kornegay.  and  we  wish 
him  success  and  happiness  when  he 
leaves  the  Congress  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  session. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no 
easy  decision  for  a  man  in  the  prime  of 
his  life  to  leave  a  successful  political 
career  in  favor  of  the  less  important, 
though  less  confining,  pursuits  of  private 
life.  Yet  that  is  what  one  of  our  most 
esteemed  colleagues — the  distinguished 
Representative  of  the  Sixth  District  of 
the  great  State  of  North  Carolina,  has 
done  when  he  announced  that  we  will 
not  seek  a  fifth  term. 

At  the  begmning  of  his  tenure  with  the 
House  in  the  87th  Congress.  Representa- 
tive Horace  R.  Kornegay  was  assigned  to 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  of  which  I  also  have  the 
honor  of  being  a  member.  It  was  during 
the  public  hearings  of  that  important 
committee  and,  during  its  deliberations 
that  the  brilliance  of  his  legally  trained 
mind  immediately  made  us  realize  his 
great  value  to  the  committee.  He  is  an 
expert  of  the  textile  and  tobacco  indus- 
tries and  became  one  of  their  more 
articulate  spokesmen,  not  only  during 
committee  proceedings,  but  on  tlie  floor 
of  the  House  as  well. 

Because  of  our  close  association  we 
soon  became  very  good  friends  for  he  is 
the  kind  of  man  one  gets  to  know  easily 
and  to  sincerely  like.  His  voting  record 
reflects  his  conscientious  attempt  to 
represent  the  desires  of  his  district  and 
State  as  he  understands  them.  Perhaps  it 
is  his  conscientious  approach  which  has 
been  the  hallmark  of  Dag  Kornegay's 
public  career  of  more  than  20  years  of 


dedicated  service  as  a  soldier,  a  prosecut- 
ing attorney,  and  a  Congressman.  He 
merits  full  well  his  public  image  as  a 
very  hard  worker  on  Capitol  Hill. 

A  devout  churchman,  a  devoted 
family  man,  and  a  dedicated  civic  leader, 
he  contributed  freely  of  his  time,  talent. 
and  energy  on  behalf  of  his  community. 
State,  and  Nation.  His  patriotism  earned 
for  him  the  Purple  Heart,  the  Bronze 
Star,  and  the  Combat  Infantrj'man's 
Badge  during  World  War  II. 

When  the  next  Congress  convenes  in 
1969.  it  will  be  deprived  of  Representative 
Kornegay's  wisdom  and  active  participa- 
tion in  legislative  matters.  We  shall  miss 
him  very  much.  Despite  his  absence  from 
this  body,  we  do  know  that  he  will  con- 
tinue his  active  interest,  not  only  in  his 
profession  of  law,  but  in  public  affair.s 
as  well.  As  a  man  of  his  ability  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  very  soon  called  to  serve  his 
State  and  Nation  in  some  other  impor- 
tant capacity.  We  all  wish  him  the  best 
of  health.  succe««,  and  happiness  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  this  expres- 
sion of  farewell  and  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  Horace  Kornegay. 

Mr.  Kornegay  has  sensed  in  this  body 
with  great  distinction  for  8  years.  Dur- 
ing his  term  of  service,  he  has  earned 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  Members 
for  his  hard  work  and  great  legislative 
talents.  He  ably  represented  the  Sixth 
District  of  North  Carolina  and  sened 
with  distinction  on  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  as  well  a.s 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  For 
8  years  this  House  has  greatly  benefited 
from  his  knowledgeable  counsel. 

Horace  Kornegay  is  my  personal 
friend  and  I  shall  miss  him,  but,  even 
more,  Horace  Kornegay  is  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity and  decency  who  served  his  coun- 
try in  an  outstanding  manner  in  these 
troublesome  times  in  which  we  live.  This 
Congress  shall  miss  him,  but  the  high 
standards  and  example  he  set  for  others 
to  follow  will  be  his  legacy  to  his  Nation. 
I  join  my  colleagues  in  wishmg  him  con- 
tinued success  and  happiness  with  the 
hope  that  God  will  .tyrant  him  long  life 
to  enjoy  his  blessings. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  in  tribute  to  our  retiring 
colleague,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  Horace  Kornegay. 
It  has  been  a  real  honor  to  serve  with 
him  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
His  work  on  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  has  been  out- 
standing, and  I  know  the  members  of 
those  committees  will  miss  his  wise  and 
able  leadership,  just  as  we  shall  miss 
him  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  wish  our 
colleague  great  joy  and  contentment  in 
his  retirement. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  those  who  have 
paid  tribute  to  Horace  Kornegay,  who 
will  retire  from  this  body  at  the  end  of 
his  present  term. 

The  man  from  Kornegay  Cross  Roads, 
N.C.,  has  endeared  himself  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  as  few  Members  have. 
His  place  will  t)e  hard  to  fill.  We  are  los- 
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ing  an  able  and  Indefatigable  legisla- 
tor, conscientious  in  his  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina's Sixth  Congiesslonal  District,  the 
people  of  all  North  Caiolina,  and  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

I  am  suie  he  will  continue  to  serve 
them  when  he  leaves  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  is  the  kind  of  man  to 
whom  public  senice  is  a  privilege  and  a 
pleasiu-e.  I  cherish  him  as  a  friend,  and 
wish  him  well  in  all  his  endeavors  when 
he  leaves  here. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  this  House  for  18  years. 
Horace  Kornegay  has  been  a  Member  of 
this  body  a  good  portion  of  this  time  and 
a  memlier  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  of  which  I  am  also 
a  member  and  the  ranking  Republican. 

Horace  Is  the  kind  of  a  fellow  who  has 
that  rare  knack  of  being  able  to  lead  and 
to  influence  people  w^th  his  arguments. 
It  was  with  regret  that  I  learned  Horace 
would  not  be  a  Member  of  this  body  in 
the  next  Congress  but  had  chosen  to  re- 
tire voluntarily.  In  all  of  his  work  in  our 
committee,  Horace  Kornegay  was  never 
imbued  with  the  thought  that  North 
Carolina  was  the  only  State  in  the  Union 
that  would  be  affected  by  legislation.  He 
had  broad  perspective  of  the  national  in- 
terest and  it  was  toward  this  goal  that  he 
worked. 

Horace  is  still  a  youn^  man  and  I 
would  expect  that  he  would  be  heard  of 
in  North  Carolina  politics  for  a  good 
many  years  ahead.  He  is  of  the  stature  of 
a  man  who  might  some  day  be  Governor 
or  U.S.  Senator. 

Champ  Clark,  one  of  the  great  Speak- 
ers of  the  House,  in  the  early  days  of  this 
century,  said  that  a  Congressman  lias  to 
learn  to  be  a  Congressman  just  as  boys 
have  to  learn  to  be  a  mechanic,  a  plumb- 
er, a  farmer,  a  doctor,  a  lawj'er,  or  a 
minister.  It  was  his  thought  that  it  was 
through  years  of  accumulating  experi- 
ence that  a  man  finally  matured  to  be 
a  great  Congressman.  It  was  this  kind 
of  experience  through  which  Horace 
Kornegay  went  to  become  one  of  the  fine 
legislators  in  this  body. 

I  know  that  everj*  Member  of  this 
House  wishes  Horace  Kornegay  the  very 
best  of  luck  and  good  will  as  he  retires. 
We  expect  to  see  him  from  time  to  time 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  as  he  re- 
turns to  visit  the  many  friends  he  has 
made  through  the  years. 

Mr.  DANIEILS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  all  of  those  fine  Tarheels 
and  others  in  this  House  who  are  good 
friends  of  Congressman  Horace  Korne- 
gay who  have  taken  the  floor  to  wish 
liim  well  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead.  I 
know  that  the  fact  that  he  will  not  be 
with  us  in  January  is  a  great  loss  not 
only  to  North  Carolinians  but  to  all 
Americans. 

While  still  a  very  young  man,  he  can 
look  back  upon  20  years  of  distinguished 
-service  to  his  State  and  to  the  Nation. 
He  represents  the  verj-  best  of  that  gen- 
eration of  Americans  who  began  their 
public  caireei-s  after  serving  with  the 
Ai-med  Forces  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing Worid  War  II. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Horace  Kornegay  has 
.served  the  people  of  Greensboro  and  all 
of  the  citizens  of  the  Sixth  District  of 
North   Carolina  with   great  distinction 


and  his  contributions  to  the  legislative 
process  as  a  memt)er  of  the  great  Com- 
mittees on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  Veterans'  Affairs  have  been 
many  and  numerous.  He  has  been  a  good 
legislator  and  an  effective  spKJkesman  for 
the  people  of  North  Carolina.  But  even 
more,  he  lias  been  a  warm,  friendly,  de- 
cent sort  of  person  and  one  who  will  be 
missed  by  his  army  of  friends  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  idea  who  the 
Representative  from  the  Sixtli  District 
will  be  in  January,  but  be  he  Democrat  or 
Republican,  liberal  or  conservative,  lie 
will  have  a  difficult  time  in  attempting  to 
fill  Horace's  shoes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  I  speak  for  all 
of  us  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey  when 
I  exTDress  my  sincerest  good  wishes  to 
Horace  and  his  lovely  family,  I  hope  tliat 
his  future  and  theirs  will  be  full  of  hap- 
piness. Good  luck,  old  friend. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  join  my  colleagues  here  today  in 
wishing  well  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina,  the  Honorable 
Horace  R.  Kornegay,  who  is  letiring  at 
the  end  of  this  90th  Congress.  For  8  years 
Horace  has  ably  represented  the  people 
of  North  Carolina's  Sixth  Congressional 
District,  and  has  served  with  distinction 
on  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
and  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  His  service  on 
the  latter  committee  was  particularly  ap- 
propriate in  view  of  his  fine  war  record. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Horace  Kornegay  has  heen 
a  credit  to  this  body,  an  able  successor 
to  my  friend  and  former  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Carl  T.  Durham,  and  a  credit 
to  the  people  who  have  sent  him  here. 
We  shall  miss  him.  but  we  wish  him  con- 
tinued success  and  long  life. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  our  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  this  afternoon  to  an  able 
and  dedicated  legislator  and  a  good 
friend. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  with 
Horace  Kornegay  on  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  for  2 
years  and  in  the  House  for  4.  I  have 
been  most  impressed  with  his  devotion  to 
duty  and  his  depth  of  understanding 
and  knowledge.  His  efforts  to  improve 
the  operation  of  our  countr>''s  commu- 
nications, transportation  and  power 
systems  are  well  known  and  his  work  in 
the  field  of  educational  television  is  par- 
ticularly noteworthy. 

Perhaps  his  most  outstanding  quality, 
however,  is  his  attribute  of  humanity. 
There  are  few  Members  of  the  House 
who  enjoy  such  universal  respect  and 
affection  among  colleagues  from  all 
areas  of  the  countrj'  and  all  political 
ideologies.  Horace  is  a  gentleman  to  his 
toes.  He  is  one  of  the  fairest  and  finest 
Members  of  the  House. 

We  shall  all  miss  Horace  but  I  know 
he  is  anxious  to  return  to  Greensboro 
and  pursue  a  private  career,  after  more 
than  20  years  of  outstanding  public  serv- 
ice to  his  State  and  Nation.  I  wish  him 
all  success  and  good  fortune  in  his  future 
endeavors  and  hope  he  will  have  oc- 
casion to  Msit  us  frequently. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  verj' 
size   of   the   House   of   Representatives 


makes  it  impossible  to  get  to  know  each 
Member  as  well  as  one  would  like  to  do. 
There  are  naturally  those  individuals 
whose  friendship  you  acquire  and  this 
friendship  con^nues  to  grow. 

Such  a  man  for  me  has  been  Horace 
Kornegay,  of  North  Carolina. 

He  is  now  completing  8  years  of  bril- 
liant service  to  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  and  to  this  Nation.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  and  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  he  has  shown  himself 
to  be  capable  and  conscientious — a  hard 
worker  who  gets  things  done.  _ 

He  decided  sometime  ago  that  he 
would  not  seek  reelection,  but  rather 
would  return  to  his  great  State  to  resume 
the  practice  of  law.  I  can  well  understand 
his  desire  to  be  able  to  spend  more  time 
with  his  family  and  to  practice  the  pro- 
fession in  which  he  is  so  able,  but  those 
of  us  who  consider  him  a  warm  personal 
friend  will  sincerely  miss  him. 

The  people  of  this  district  have  shown 
great  wisdom  in  naming  him  to  four 
terms  in  the  House  and  they  have  i  eason 
to  be  proud  of  the  ser\ice  he  has  ren- 
dered— the  capable  manner  in  which  he 
has  served  them  as  well  as  the  Nation. 

I  am  confident  they  would  have  re- 
turned him  to  the  Congress  had  he  de- 
termined to  seek  reelection.  This  is  by  no 
means  the  end  of  his  distinguished  pub- 
lic service,  for  Horace  Kornegay  is  the 
type  of  man  who  will  be  serving  others 
whether  in  public  or  private  life. 

It  is  simply  that  those  of  us  who  con- 
sider him  as  a  warm  personal  friend 
will  miss  liaving  the  privilege  of  his 
counsel  and  presence  in  our  membership, 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  and  honored  to  be  able  to 
share  the.se  few  moments  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  a  fine  man.  an  able  Congressman, 
and  and  outstanding  citizen  of  North 
Carolina  and  of  these  United  States. 

More  than  that.  I  consider  it  a  privi- 
lege to  honor  a  man  who  is  a  dedicated 
husband  and  father.  Our  friend  and  col- 
league has  offered  the  most  impressive 
reason  imaginable  for  not  wishing  to 
return  to  the  House.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
them.  too.  that  Horace  Kornegay.  a  man 
in  the  prime  of  his  political  life  and 
who  has  already  made  significant  marks 
on  the  Congress,  should  choose  to  de- 
vote more  attention  and  time  to  his 
family. 

This  job  is  a  demanding  one  in  hours, 
energy,  emotion,  and  effort.  But  per- 
liaps  the  most  difficult  sacrifice  for  a  man 
who  loves  his  family  is  the  intrusions  on 
family  life  which  are  made  by  the  re- 
quirements of  a  public  career.  Children 
grow  up  too  quickly  and  are  gone,  and 
the  time  when  they  can  be  enjoyed  slips 
past  when  other  things  are  more  vital. 

Our  friend  will  be  missed.  His  absence 
will  have  a  notable  impact  on  those  of  us 
who  have  served  ^vith  him  on  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 
For  his  experience  and  his  knowledge 
have  carried  us  through  some  thorny 
legislative  considerations  and  problems. 

I  have  valued  his  expert  and  well- 
formed  opinions  as  I  know  they  will  be 
valued  by  those  who  seek  his  legal  coun- 
sel in  Greensboro. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
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improbable  that  Shakespeare  could  have 
looked  through  the  veil  of  the  future  and 
envisioned  our  Horacs  Kornecay  as  we 
know  him.  Yet  It  Is  a  fact  that  he  is 
credited  with  penning  this  tribute: 
He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one; 
Exceeding  wise.  falr-spok)en.  and  persuading; 
Lofty  and  sour  to  those  that  loved  him  not. 
But  to  those  men  that  sought  him  sweet  as 
summer. 

You  can  always  find  Horace  Kornecay 
voting  for  the  public  interest  and  the 
welfare  of  the  public — ihe  is  a  statesman 
In  every  sense  of  the  \tord.  He  is  every- 
thing that  is  useful  and  eflQcient,  and  de- 
sirable to  have  around  where  work  Is  to 
be  done,  and  I  have  said  so  on  this  floor 
several  times  previously. 

So  I  will  only  add  trtat  he  is  an  orna- 
ment to  the  proud  olfi  State  of  North 
Carolina,  a  true  patriot,  an  honest  and 
conscientious  servant  otf  the  public  weal, 
and  a  dependable  anfl  highly  efficient 
Member  of  this  august  assembly  through 
8  long  and  troubled  years.  And  do  not 
forget  that  his  merit  is  as  pronounced  in 
war  as  it  has  been  in  ptace. 

As  he  goes  down  the  long  avenue  of  the 
years  ahead  of  him.  wie  join  in  hoping 
that  the  way  will  be  lighted  for  him  by 
honor,  the  love  and  (»onfldence  of  his 
associates,  and  that  senfie  of  achievement 
which  can  be  earned  tonly  by  unselfish 
and  devoted  service.      [ 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  honored  and  respected  Members  of 
this  body — Horace  Korkegay — is  retiring 
voluntarily  from  this  body  at  the  end  of 
his  present  term.  It  is  most  unfortunate 
for  the  country  that  Horace  is  leaving 
here.  During  the  time  he  has  served  in 
the  House  of  Represerjtatives.  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Korne- 
cay] has  established  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion for  sound  judgment  and  courageous 
action.  In  the  performance  of  his  duties 
he  never  looks  back.  His  motivation  is  al- 
ways in  accordance  with  what  is  best  for 
the  country. 

Again,  I  regret  to  see  Horace  leave  this 
body.  But  since  that  is  iis  decision  I  join 
with  his  host  of  friends  In  extending  best 
wishes  for  the  future.  Ab  a  practicing  at- 
torney in  his  home  down  in  Greensboro 
he  will  undoubtedly  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
success,  and  will  there— ias  he  has  here — 
command  the  respect  aiid  admiration  of 
all  with  whom  he  deals.: 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Ma^achusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  mixid  emotions  that 
I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  our  good 
friend  and  respected  colleague,  Horace 
R.  Kornecay.  j 

Mr.  Kornecay  and  llwere  sworn  in  to 
the  Congress  of  the  Urated  States  on  the 
same  day  in  1961,  arid  I  have  had  a 
warm  friendship  andlhigh  respect  for 
him  In  the  ensuing  yejars. 

He  has  served  his 
served  his  State  well, 
country  well,  and  th< 
United  States  will  be 
absence. 

It  is  with  affection 
I  wish  him  well  in  thelyears  ahead  and 
thank  him  for  the  fellowship  that  he 
has  given  us  all  In  the  years  that  we  have 
privileged  to  serve  with  mim. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  his  8  years  in  this  body  Horace 
Kornecay  has  made  Ian  outstanding 
record.  Nowhere  else  in  \.\\  the  world  are 


strict  well,  he  has 
ie  has  served  his 
Congress  of  the 
le  poorer  for  his 

knd  sadness  that 


there  so  many  able,  eloquent  and  power- 
ful public  speakers  as  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  When  recently  I  rose  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  on  the  delivery  of  one  of  the 
best  speeches  I  had  heard  In  18  years  In 
the  Congress.  I  expressed  my  appraise- 
ment of  his  legislative  ability  and 
effectiveness. 

I  might  add  that  North  Carolina  holds 
a  high  place  among  the  States  of  the 
Union  in  the  renown  of  her  Representa- 
tives in  the  Congress.  Another  of  the 
great  sons  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Foun- 
tain, serves  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  I 
have  always  Included  hlni  among  the  10 
or  20  ablest  numbers  of  the  House  In  my 
esteem.  I  was  not  surprised  to  learn  to- 
day that  these  two  really  great  states- 
men. Fountain  and  Kornecay,  are 
related  by  marriage. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
period  of  my  service  on  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  Rep- 
resentative Horace  Kornecay.  One  of 
Horace's  great  charms  is  his  ability  to 
disagree  with  you  In  such  a  pleasant  and 
amicable  fashion  that  eventual  compro- 
mise of  a  position  is  possible. 

I  think  it  Is  noteworthy  that  a  man 
who  has  had  such  a  distinguished  career 
of  public  service  and  who  could  look  for- 
ward to  many  more  years  of  Increasiiag 
prestige  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  place  the  happiness  and  impor- 
tance of  raising  his  family  first.  As  Hor- 
ace once  said  to  me :  t 

These  next  few  years  are  very  ln:portant 
for  my  children,  and  I  feel  I  have  been  gone 
too  much  for  too  many  years. 

I  hope  that  all  of  us  when  we  reach 
this  point  In  our  family  lives  will  use 
the  care  and  consideration  that  Horace 
has  so  obviously  manifested  for  his  fam- 
ily. 

We  will  miss  his  friendly  voice  in  the 
coming  years,  and  we  all  wish  him  well 
in  private  life. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  regret  I  join  my  other  colleagues 
in  an  expression  of  farewell  and  appre- 
ciation to  Horace  Kornecay,  who  is  re- 
tiring from  Congress  at  the  end  of  this 
session. 

It  is  understandable  that,  with  a  young 
family,  Horace  wishes  to  return  to  his 
home  in  North  Carolina.  I  wish  him  evei-y 
success.  At  the  same  time,  his  able 
leadership,  his  great  dedication  and  his 
abilities  wiU  be  sorely  missed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  will  not  be 
forgotten  and  his  friends  and  colleagues 
here  in  the  House  will  long  remember 
his  outstanding  personality  and  qualities 
of  leadership.  The  country,  his  State, 
and  his  congressional  district  will  feel 
this  loss. 

Personally,  his  friendship  has  meant 
a  great  deal  to  me.  I  have  never  served 
with  a  man  who  was  always  the  "gentle- 
man" as  Horace  Kornecay  is. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  end 
of  this  Congress,  my  good  friend  and 
able  colleague,  Horace  Kornecay,  will 
retire  from  Congress  and  return  to  his 
family  in  North  Carolina.  In  so  doing, 
Mr.  Kornecay  will  be  leaving  a  career  in 
the  House  distinguished  by  devotion  to 


duty  and  fully  in  keeping  with  the  high- 
est traditions  of  service  to  the  great 
State  of  North  Caroima. 

As  an  effective  and  capable  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  Horace  Kornecay 
is  known  as  a  man  of  wise  counsel  and 
as  one  who  can  be  depended  upon  for 
the  expression  of  intelligent  thoughts. 

Horace  Kornecay  retires  because  his 
congressional  duties  conflict  with  his 
need  to  spend  time  with  his  family.  I 
respect  his  decision,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
I  know  that  It  is  characteristic  of  Horace 
Kornecay  to  make  selfless  decisions.  His 
absence  will  be  keenly  felt,  and  I  wish 
for  him  and  his  family  the  very  best  in 
his  new  life. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  came  to 
Congress  in  the  same  year  as  my  good 
friend,  Horace  Kornecay.  I  have  liad  the 
great  privilege  of  associating  with  him, 
learning  to  know  him  and  his  family, 
and  observing  the  most  effective  way  in 
wliich  he  has  represented  his  great 
State. 

One  of  our  colleagues  once  said  in  the 
cloakroom  that  too  often  those  Mem- 
bers who  ought  to  retire  do  not  and 
those  who  ought  not  to  retire  do.  While 
I  do  not  necessarily  adopt  thus  philoso- 
phy, I  can  say  that  Horace  Kohnegay  is 
the  kind  of  Member  this  country  can  ill 
afford  to  lose.  His  friendly  manner,  his 
reasonable  and  dedicated  approach  to 
our  country's  problems,  and  his  unusual 
intelligence  are  qualities  that  are  needed 
in  the  House.  Yet  one  cannot  help  but 
admire  a  man  who  places  loyalty  to  and 
love  for  his  family  above  his  own  ambi- 
tions. 

I  wish  my  friend,  Horace  Kornecay. 
the  greatest  of  happiness  and  success  in 
his  future  life  in  his  beloved  North  Caro- 
lina. America  and  the  Congress  are  bet- 
ter places  because  of  his  service  here. 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  honoring  Con- 
gressman Horace  Kornecay,  who  is  vol- 
untarily retiring  from  the  House  this 
year. 

Mr.  Kornecay  has  distinguished  him- 
self on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  as  a  man 
of  integrity,  courage,  and  ability.  He  has 
gained  my  utmost  respect,  admiration, 
and  personal  friendship. 

We  commend  Horace  Kornecay  for 
his  decision  to  return  home  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  his  wonderful  family.  I  think 
we  can  all  agree  that  one  of  the  penalties 
of  being  in  public  life  is  one  cannot  spend 
the  time  he  would  like  with  the  family 
he  loves,  friends,  or  relatives. 

For  the  past  8  years.  Congressman 
Kornecay  has  been  a  prominent  member 
of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, and  he  deserves  a  lot  of  credit  for  the 
hard  work  he  has  devoted  in  behalf  of 
the  deserving  veterans  of  our  Nation. 

During  the  years  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress, it  has  been  a  privilege  and  an 
honoi-  to  serve  In  the  House  with  such  a 
distinguished  gentleman. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  best  wishes  and 
warm  personal  regards  to  Horace 
Kornecay. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  certainly  wish  to  join  with  my  fellow 
colleagues  in  expressing  my  sincere 
regrets  at  Horace  Kornegay's  decision 
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not  to  nm  for  reelection  to  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

In  the  past  8  years  I  have  come  to 
know  and  to  respect  Horace.  As  a  fellow 
member  of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  I  have 
watched  him  develop  into  one  of  the 
leaders  on  the  committee,  and  indeed  in 
the  Congress. 

His  dedication  to  the  Nation  and  par- 
ticularly to  his  home  district  liave  never 
been  compromised  or  questioned.  The 
Nation  and  the  people  of  his  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District  will  miss  the  service 
which  he  has  given  them. 

I  have  read  many  accounts  in  the  lead- 
ing papers  of  North  Carolina  concerning 
Horace  s  decision  to  retire.  And  in  each 
account,  the  p)olnt  is  made  that  there 
was  no  question  that  if  he  had  decided  to 
again  i-un  for  office,  the  people  would 
have  seen  to  it  that  he  was  returned. 

His  decision  to  retire  was  based  on  his 
desire  to  spend  more  time  with  iiis  fam- 
ily also  reflects  on  the  character  of  this 
man  which  we  honor. 

And  although  he  will  not  return  with 
us  next  year,  I  know  that  this  does  not 
mean  that  his  devotion  to  country  and 
State  will  lessen. 

M.V  wife,  Becky,  and  I  wish  Horace  and 
ills  wonderful  wife.  Annie  Ben.  and  their 
three  children  all  the  best  in  the  coming 
years. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  regrets  to  those  of  my 
colleagues  upon  the  voluntary  retirement 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  Horace  Kornecay. 

This  fellow  prosecuting  attorney  has 
Indeed  been  a  friend.  There  is  generally 
a  close  affinity  among  prosecutors  and 
I  have  always  experienced  this  deep  and 
amicable  feeling  toward  Horace.  But  he 
Is  not  only  an  able,  skillful,  honorable 
lawTer,  he  has  also  proven  himself  to  be 
a  devoted  and  dedicated  legislator  dur- 
ing his  8  years  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

In  the  Congress  Horace  Kornecay  is 
known  chiefly  for  his  statesmansliip.  He 
is  a  man  of  courage  whose  stand  for 
good  Government  will  long  be  remem- 
bered by  those  of  us  who  have  worked 
with  him  and  by  his  constituency  whom 
he  has  sen-ed  so  well. 

I  extend  my  sincere  best  wishes  to  him 
and  his  lovely  family  as  he  returns  to  his 
great  State  of  North  Carolina  to  resume 
the  practice  of  law. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pepper  < .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  FRUSTRATING  TASK  OF  TRY- 
ING TO  EDUCATE  THE  -DISAD- 
VANTAGED" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Gubser]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 


Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Roger 
A.  Freeman  is  a  senior  staff  member  at 
the  Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revolu- 
tion, and  Peace  at  Stanford  University 
in  my  congre.sslonal  district.  Mr.  Free- 
man has  written  several  books  on  the 
economics  of  education,  and  has  testi- 
fied before  congressional  committees  on 
numerous  occasions  regarding  Federal 
aid  to  education. 

Recently  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  in 
its  July  8  issue,  thought  enough  of  a 
paper  written  by  Mr.  Freeman,  entitled 
"The  Frustrating  Task  of  Trj-ing  To  Edu- 
cate the  'Disadvantaged,' "  to  publish 
the  paper  almo.st  in  full.  In  addition,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  editorialized  con- 
cerning the  paper. 

Thinking  the  views  of  Mr.  Freeman 
will  be  interesting  and  valuable  to  read- 
ers of  the  Congressional  Record,  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  useful  for  me  to  introduce 
into  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  editorial,  which  follows: 
(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  July  8,  1968) 
On  Compensatory  Education 

Pew  portents  are  more  gloomy  than  tlie 
general  failure  of  compen.s.itory  education  In 
the  slums,  documented  elsewhere  on  this 
page  by  Roger  A.  Freeman.  No  one  should 
leap  to  the  conclusion,  though,  that  the  data 
necessarily  mean  the  nation  should  abandon 
compensatory  efforts  In  the  schools  as  an 
attack  on  the  Intertwined  problems  of  race 
and  slums. 

TTie  pessimistic  record  Mr.  Freeman  re- 
counts, for  example.  Is  also  being  eagerly 
seized  by  those  promoting  alternate  schemes 
for  Negro  uplift  such  as  school  integration 
by  busing,  family  allowances  and  tlie  guar- 
anteed annual  Income.  They  do  not  deny  that 
compensatory  education  Is  a  particularly  ap- 
propriate area  for  public  investment,  because 
its  success  would  lielp  not  only  slum  children 
but  society  in  general.  But  they  say  school- 
ing has  had  Its  chance  and  failed,  so  the 
time  has  come  for  their  alternatives. 

Unlike  the  competing  alternatives  and 
whatever  the  deficiencies  of  compensatory 
programs  so  far,  educational  advancement  is 
a  historically  vaUdated  path  for  social  and 
economic  improvement.  Indeed,  it  is  prob- 
ably working  for  Negroes  even  with  the  pres- 
ent schools.  In  1966.  some  54'^  of  non-white 
youngsters  completed  high  school,  up  from 
only  36':  as  recently  as  1960.  In  terms  of 
school  years  completed,  the  nonwhlte  median 
among  young  adults  lagged  only  a  half  year 
behind  the  white  median,  down  from  a  gap 
of  two  full  years  In  1960. 

While  this  trend  is  hopeful,  the  slum 
school  problem  is  of  course  still  formidable, 
and  is  reflected  in  racial  statistics  because  so 
many  slum  youngsters  are  Negroes.  In  grade 
12  the  typical  nonwhlte  lags  up  to  three 
years  behind  the  typical  white  in  achieve- 
ment tests  scores  for  reading.  Compensatory 
efforts  have  failed  to  narrow  that  gap  in  any 
meastirable  way. 

The  proper  goal  for  any  educational  sys- 
tem, as  Mr.  Freeman  aptly  puts  it.  is  to  offer 
all  children  an  education  "up  to  the  limit  of 
their  ability."  We  very  much  doubt  that  cur- 
rent American  educational  methods  satisfy 
that  goal  either  in  the  slums  or  out.  The 
(  lack  of  success  with  compensatory  education 
means  that  we  have  not  yet  found  an  efiB- 
cient  way  to  let  slum  schools  push  students 
nearer  their  maximum  potential. 

The  failure  to  find  new  ways  Is  not  espe- 
cially surprising,  since  the  U.S.  public 
schools  are  in  general  bogged  down  in  a 
morass  of  bureaucracy  and  outmoded  educa- 
tional ideology.  Under  these  circumstances, 
failure  to  find  a  way  does  not  automatically 
prove  that  none  exists. 

James  S.  Coleman,  chief  author  of  the 
Office  of  Education  report,  detailing  the  un- 


happy history  of  typical  compensatory  pro- 
grams, seems  to  have  reached  somewhat 
similar  conclusions.  Despite  the  disappoint- 
ing data  he  collected  on  past  programs,  he 
now  advocates  expanded  compensatory  ef- 
forts in  slum  schools.  He  also  offers  some 
intriguing  ideas  on  how  such  efforts  might 
be  made  effective. 

Details  of  Professor  Coleman's  proposals 
can  be  found  in  the  fall  1967  issue  of  the 
Public  Interest  magazine.  Briefly,  they  in- 
volve having  schools  contract  out  some 
teaching  of  reading  and  arithmetic.  Contrac- 
tors would  be  Judged  and  paid  on  the  direct 
basis  of  achievement  test  results,  which  obvi- 
ously would  encourage  the  development  of 
more  successful  methods.  The  Idea.  Profes- 
sor Coleman  summarizes,  is  to  "separate  the 
custodial  functions  of  the  schools  from  the 
teaching  functions,  and  allow  performance 
standards  for  the  latter." 

A  full-scale  reform  of  the  American  edu- 
cational establishment  is  Implicit  in  this 
proposal.  It  would  require  sweeping  away 
most  artlflclal  licensing  requirements,  lor 
one  thing,  and  would  facilitate  challenges 
to  Ideological  pets  like  "look-say"  reading 
methods.  All  of  this  is  eminently  desirable 
In  its  own  right.  Similarly,  refortris  proposed 
by  Mr.  Freeman,  such  as  better  vocational 
education,  would  be  desirable  even  If  the 
race-slum  problem  were  to  vanish  overnight. 

The  heart  of  the  slum  school  problem, 
however,  is  simply  reading  and  arithmetic. 
Significant  improvements  in  teaching  those 
basic  subjects  to  slum  children  would  have 
profoundly  beneficial  effects  on  the  American 
social  order.  Tlie  effects  would  easllv  be  bene- 
ficial enough  to  Justify  Professor  Coleman's 
proposal  or  some  other  equallv  fundamental 
reform. 

Until  some  basic  educational  reforms  have 
been  tried,  we  find  it  premature  to  write  off 
the  goal  of  compensatory  education.  Tliat 
present  methods  have  not  worked  only  em- 
phasizes the  need  to  find  better  ones. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  entire 

text  of  Mr.  Freeman's  paper  should  be 

included  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

I  submit  it  herewith,  and  commend  it  to 

the  attention  of  the  entire  Congress. 

The  Prustratinc  Task  of  Trying  To 

Educate   the   "Disadvantaged" 

(By  Roger  A.  Freeman) 

"If  the  success  of  our  efforts  at  facilitat- 
ing the  educational  development  of  disad- 
vantaged youngsters  could  be  evaluated  sim- 
ply on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  enthusiasm 
and  activity  generated  by  those  efforts,  we 
could  at  once  declare  tlie  majorltv  of  the 
programs  successful."  So  stated  Yeslilva  Uni- 
versity education  professors  Edmund  W.  Gor- 
don and  Doxy  A.  Wilkerson  in  their  report 
Compensatory  Education  for  the  Disadi^an- 
taged,  prepared  for  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  and  the  Fund  for  Negro 
Students  (1966). 

It  has  long  been  known  that  education, 
income,  and  employment  status  are  closely 
Interrelated.  If  inadequate  education  is  in- 
deed the  major  cause  of  poverty,  the  solu- 
tion to  a  vital  problem  seems  clear:  give 
more  education  to  school  children  who  lag 
significantly  in  essential  skills  and  knowledge 
and.  above  all,  give  them  a  better  educa- 
tion. That's  what  the  American  people  have 
been  tr\ing  to  do  on  a  massive  scale  for 
some  years. 

But  ever  since  researchers  and  adminis- 
trators began,  under  congressional  mandate, 
objective  tests  to  measure  the  basic  skills 
of  children  participating  in  the  new  pro- 
grams, they  have  found  disconcertingly  few 
signs  of  pupil  progress.  Are  we  again,  as  we 
have  so  often  in  the  past,  chasing  the  end 
of  a  rainbow?  Or.  to  change  the  metaphor, 
are  we  Just  barking  up  the  wrong  tree?  Is 
there  no  cure  for  our  educational  Ills,  or 
have  we  simply  not  hit  upon  the  cure? 
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AUC    WK    STARVING    EDCftATION? 

Financial  starvation  of  educ  itlon  has  often 
been  blamed  for  shortcomings 
of  American  education.  But 
school  supfKjrt  by  the  Ame^can  people  Is 
truly  magnificent;  While  busi  lesa  and  other 
private  Investment  and  pers'  nal  consump- 
tion approximately  tripled  om  sr  the  past  20 
years,  sf>endlng  for  all  educa 
nearly  8  times,  to  an  estimate 


1967/68,  making  education  /  merlcas  most 
ebullient  growth  Industry.  In  the  past  four 
years  Congress  has  passed  40  major  educa- 
tion laws  and  boosted  annual  rederal  spend- 
ing for  education  from  $375  m  IHon  ten  years 


ago — and   less  than  a  billion 
1963— to  more  than  $4  billion 
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In  the  quality 
the    record   of 


on  multiplied 
$52  billion  in 


AS  recently  as 
in  fiscal  1968. 


Even  so.  of  the  $17  3  bllU  n  increase  In 
public  school  revenues  (from  12.2  billion  in 
1957/58  to  $29.5  billion  in  1967/68),  only 
$1778  million,  or  about  10%,  ame  from  the 
national  government.  The  res  waa  supplied 
by  state  and  local  governmen 

In  material  terms  the  new  ftinds  have  ac- 
complished much:  a  rise  of  1  \2%  in  school 
revenues  (twice  the  growth  ri  te  of  national 
Income),  47^c  In  the  numb<  •  of  teachers 
44%  In  the  number  of  classrooms — and  a 
slmtiltaneotjs  29""'o  rise  In  enndlment.  What 
this  means  Is  there  are  now  2|  5  fewer  pupils 
per  teacher  than  there  were  ten  years  ago 
(23.7  In  1967/68  vs  26  2  In  191  7/58)  and  3.0 
fewer  pupils  per  classroom  <  85.7  vs.  28.7). 
Instructional  staff  salaries  1  ave  risen  an 
average  of  62%  vs.  a  46%  boo*  t  In  the  wages 
of  persons  in  private  employ!  tent. 

CONGRESS    ACTS    TO     EDI'CmTE    THE 
"DISADANTACED'I 

Somehow  the  tremendous  Infrease  In  Input 
does  not  seem  to  have  produdfcd  a  commen- 
surate Improvement  In  the  qiallty  of  "out- 
put." In  the  mld-1960's  a  concirned  Congress 
learned  that  millions  of  chlldrAi.  mostly  from 
poor  families,  were  lagging  oqi  or  more  years 
behind  national  norms  In  basic  skills  and 
knowledge,  and  that  too  manf  of  them  were 
dropping  out  before  high  sctwol  graduation 
and  Joining  tlie  ranks  of  tht  unemployed. 
One  of  every  six  or  seven  yovsigsters  In  the 
labor  force  was  unemployed;  Miong  the  non- 
whlte  youth  one  In  four  waa  »bless. 

Early  In  1963  congressloiml  committees 
held  hearings  on  Admlnlstrqtlon  proposals 
designed  to  cut  the  wide  dicrepancles  In 
educational  attainment  by  tie  Infusion  of 
federal  money.  The  heartngs  fill  eight  vol- 
umes with  4426  printed  pag  s  on  a  bill  to 
authorize  $1.2  billion  In  fede:  al  funds.  Four 


dollars  of  every  five  were  to 
for    "educationally    deprived 


;o  Into  Title  I 
children,"    to 


lo  testified  be- 


Inltlate  programs  called  "com  pensatorj'"  be- 
cause they  were  Intended  o  comi>ensate 
children  for  the  dlsadvant^e  of  growing 
up  In  low-Income  families. 

Among  the  185  witnesses  w 
fore  the  Senate  and  House  co  imlttees  I  was 
one  of  the  few  opjxjnents  J  the  plans.  I 
told  both  committees  that  "'  Itle  I  offers  an 
lU-concelved  program  whlc  i.  if  enacted, 
would  not  even  begin  to  soli  ;  the  problenjs 
to  which  It  professes  to  addre  a  itself."  I  said 
the  program  appeau^ed  to  be  an  attempt  to 
bury  the  problem  under  a  great  deal  of 
money,  and  predicted  that  the  problems 
would  flourish  with  the  hel  )  of  the  green 
nutrient  and  come  back  to  h  .unt  us. 

But  Congress  was  not  re<  eptlve  to  sug- 
gested alternatives  and  unC  ;r  almost  un- 
precedented pressure  from  t  \e  Administra- 
tion, voted  the  bill  into  law  The  President 
and  the  plan's  sponsors  call(  1  the  1965  act 
a  "landmark."  the  most  Im  >ortant  break- 
through In  American  educaticsi  In  a  hundred 
years,  a  forerunner  of  greater  things  to  come. 

WHAT  HAS  THE  1965  SCHOOL  AIM  .ACT  PRODUCED? 

Three  years  later,  the  Associated  Press  con- 
ducted a  coast-to-coast  siu^fy  of  the  pro- 
grams' results,  and  reported  ii  May  1,  1968. 
"Title  I,  the  project  on  whlcli$3  billion  has 
been   spent   in   the  hope   of  iknswerlng   the 


educational  needs  of  deprived  children.  Is  not 
working  out.  On  this  point,  critics  and  sup- 
porters alike  arc  agreed."  The  AP  quoted  Rep. 
Roman  PuclnskI,  D-III..  chairman  of  the 
House  general  subcommittee  on  education 
and  one  of  the  bill's  original  sponsors:  "It 
Is  a  monumental  flop,  and  the  outbreak  of 
recent  riots  speaks  louder  than  anything 
I  can  say  about  the  total  collapse  of  the  pro- 
gram." Assistant  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation Joseph  Promkln  commented,  "We  still 
have  little  evidence  that  the  problem  Is  being 
licked;  In  fact,  we  may  even  be  falling  be- 
hind." Alice  M.  RlvUn,  assistant  secretary  for 
program  analysis  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  admitted:  "I 
think  we  have  found  the  task  Is  much 
tougher  than  we  thought  at  the  start.  .  .  . 
When  It  began,  we  really  didn't  know  how 
to  go  about  it.  We  still  don't,  really,  but  we 
are  trying  to  find  out." 

In  the  Winter  1966,  67  issue  of  the  College 
Board  Rei-iew  Prof.  Edmund  Gordon  specu- 
lated: "We  are  probably  falling  because  we 
have  not  yet  found  the  right  answers.  For  all 
their  variety  1;he  programs  have  generally 
suffered  from  one  fundamental  difllculty: 
they  are  based  on  sentiment  rather  than  on 
facts."  Actually,  the  programs  were  designed 
and  authorized  in  the  face  of  overwhelming 
evidence  that  they  could  not  produce  what 
their  sponsors  promised.  Such  evidence  con- 
tinued to  come  in  every  new  test  report. 

In  Its  first  report  on  Title  I  in  1967.  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  cited  laudatory  com- 
ments of  school  officials — about  three  out  of 
every  four  school  districts  now  operating  in 
the  United  States  participated  In  the  pro- 
grams which  employed  almost  400.000  teach- 
ers and  other  professionals  and  Involved  8.3 
million  children.  But  the  report  also  contains 
a  statistical  table,  probably  overlooked  by 
most  readers,  giving  the  results  of  "before  and 
after"  tests  In  19  skills  ranging  from  reading 
comprehension  to  arithmetic.  On  ten  of 
these  tests  the  educational  lag  of  the  par- 
ticipating children  had,  on  the  average,  been 
slightly  reduced;  on  the  other  nine  tests  the 
lag  had  actually  Increased.  Overall,  the  meas- 
urable advance  was  negligible. 

A  special  Einalysls  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  In  January 
1968  found  that  poor  children  are  not  doing 
any  better  in  school  despite  the  Injection  of 
large  funds  by  the  1965  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  (Saturday  Review. 
January  20.  1968).  While  It  was  agreed  that 
the  goals  of  achievement  equality  envisioned 
by  the  sponsors  of  the  1965  act  could  be 
fully  realized  only  after  several  years.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  expect  that  within  one  to  three 
years,  with  the  large  funds  added  and  new 
methods  Introduced,  a  modest  but  significant 
improvement  could  be  measured.  But  tests 
showed  Improvement  occurred  only  in  a  few 
cases.  By  and  large,  the  achievement  lag  of 
children  from  poor  family  backgrounds 
proved  impervious  to  the  new  educational 
programs. 

THE   FAILURE    OP   COMPENSATORY    EDUCATION 
PROJECTS 

This  should  have  come  aa  no  surprise  to 
those  who  followed  the  results  of  earlier 
comp>©nsatory  programs.  In  1959  New  York 
City,  with  the  highest  hopes.  Initiated  its 
Higher  Horizons  (H.H.)  project,  which  In- 
volved 100,000  children  in  76  grade  schools 
and  high  schools  and  waa  the  most  extensive 
undertaking  of  its  type  up  to  that  time. 
H.H.  was  hailed  as  the  one  true  solution  to 
the  problem  of  bringing  "underprivileged" 
children  up  to  the  norm.  It  was  copied  by 
dozens  of  school  systems  from  coast  to  coast 
and  also  served  as  a  model  for  Title  I  of  the 
1965  federal  school  act. 

However,  in  1964.  the  NYC  Board  of  Edu- 
cation ordered  a  report  on  program  results 
and,  yielding  to  heavy  pressure,  made  it  pub- 
lic with  great  reluctiince  In  1965.  The  report 
concluded  that  H.H.  had  produced  virtually 
no  measurable  effect  in  terms  of  educational 


achievement.  The  investigators  found  "no 
significant  differences  between  students  In 
schools  with  the  H.H.  program  and  similarly 
situated  students  in  schools  without  the  pro- 
gram." When  the  failure  of  H.H.  could  no 
longer  be  denied,  the  Board  of  Education 
with  great  unhapplness  closed  it  down. 

After  the  curtain  fell  on  H.H.  a  new  and 
more  generously  endowed  project  called  Afore 
Effective  Schools  (MES)  was  initiated  in  New 
York  City.  In  21  grade  schools  the  class  sizes 
were  cut  to  between  12  and  20  and  annual 
))er-pupll  costs  boosted  to  $1263.  about  twice 
the  cost  for  regular  elementary  schools  In 
New  York  City. 

Speaking  in  the  Senate  on  December  15. 
1967,  Senator  Joseph  Tj'dlngs  declared  that 
"we  now  have  clear  evidence  that  intensive 
education,  on  a  truly  massive  scale,  can  over- 
come many  of  the  environmental  barriers 
that  place  ghetto  youngsters  on  an  unequal 
education  footing.  The  More  Effective  Schools 
program  of  New  York  City  is  now  being  rec- 
ognized as  a  remarkable  example  of  what 
can  be  done  in  slum  schools — with  small 
classes,  special  instruction  services  and  strik- 
ing teaching  techniques — what  ran  be  done. 
In  short.  If  the  educational  e.xpendltures  for 
ghetto  schools  are  geared  to  the  dispropor- 
tionate needs  of  disadvantaged  children." 

But  when  the  NYC  Board  of  Education  had 
an  evaluation  of  the  MES  program  prepared 
by  the  Center  for  Urban  Education  it  re- 
ceived another  shock.  The  report,  dated  Sep- 
tember 1967.  found  "an  atmosphere  and  cli- 
mate characterized  by  enthusiasm.  Interest 
and  hope  and  a  belief  among  all  levels  of 
staff  that  they  were  in  a  setting  in  which 
they  could  function.  Moreover,  parents  and 
community,  too.  have  responded  with  In- 
terest and  enthusiasm.  .  .  ."  Then  it  con- 
tinued: 

"Equally  clear  are  the  data  which  indicate 
that  the  MES  program  has  made  no  signifi- 
cant difference  in  the  functioning  of  chil- 
dren, whether  this  was  measured  by  observ- 
ers rating  what  the  children  did  in  class,  and 
how  they  do  It,  or  whether  It  was  measured 
by  the  children's  ability  in  mathematics  or 
reading  on  standardized  tests.  The  data  of 
this  evaluation  show  that  children  in  classes 
in  ME  schools  were  not  beha\'ing  differently 
than  children  In  classes  In  the  officially  des- 
ignated control  schools  or  in  classes  In  other 
special  serrtce  schools.  The  achievement  test 
data  showed  that  the  profiles  of  ME  schools 
were  no  different  than  the  profiles  of  these 
same  schools  before  the  program  was  Insti- 
tuted. Moreover,  the  academic  year  gains 
which  previous  evaluations  had  noted,  were 
not  maintained  over  the  calendar  year  so 
that  overall,  in  most  grades  In  the  old  ME 
schools  after  three  years  of  MES.  the  retarda- 
tion below  the  urban  norms  used  for  read- 
ing was  no  better,  and  in  some  cases,  worse." 

Similar  endeavors  In  Syracuse.  St.  Louis. 
Berkeley.  Seattle,  Philadelphia  and  dozens  of 
other  cities  proved  equally  ineffective.  David 
K.  Cohen  of  the  Joint  Center  for  Urban 
Studies  at  Harvard-MIT  summed  It  up  at  the 
Conference  on  Equal  Education  In  Washing- 
ton, November  16-18.  1967:  compensatorv 
programs  in  urban  schools  "have  resulted  in 
no  substantial  or  lasting  improvement  in 
students'  academic  competence." 

Large  numliers  of  specially  trained  teach- 
ers, sharp  reduction  of  class  sizes,  and  large 
Infusions  of  money — none  of  these  factors 
made  a  tangible  impact  on  the  problem  of 
low-level  achievement.  Even  extension  of 
school  hours  did  not  pay  off;  New  York  City's 
All-Da7  Neighborhood  School  program  found 
"no  significant  difference  in  the  achievement 
levels  of  the  pupils  among  the  7.000  partici- 
pating 'economically  deprived  children'." 

If  compensatory  programs  could  raise  chil- 
dren who  lag  In  basic  skills  to  significantly 
higher  levels  of  educational  attainment  and 
enable  them  to  succeed  in  better  paid  occu- 
pations, several  billions  of  dollars  annually 
would  be  a  cheap  price  to  pay.  But  there  Is 
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not  a  shred  of  evidence  to  date  to  lend  sup- 
port to  the  near-landslide  acceptance  which 
compensatory  programs  have  found  among 
wide  sections  of  the  American  public.  Yet  the 
consistent  failure  of  such  programs  to  pro- 
duce promised  results  has  not  restrained  en- 
thusiasts from  recommending  new  multi- 
billion  dollar  appropriations  of  federal  funds 
for  the  same  purposes.  A  group  of  business 
and  union  leaders  and  public  officials  orga- 
nized as  the  Union  Coalition  recommended 
In  November  1967  "concentrat«l  compensa- 
tory programs  to  equalize  opportunities  for 
achievement."  David  K.  Cohen  estimated  the 
10-year  cost  of  an  adequate  program  of  com- 
pensatory education  for  the  nation's  disad- 
vantaged children  at  $100  to  $150  billion. 
This  is  roughly  the  equivalent  of  a  national 
extension  of  New  York's  MES  program.  But 
what  reason  do  we  have  to  believe  that  MES 
win  prove  more  effective  nationally  than  it 
did  in  New  York? 

Project  Headstart.  which  alms  to  help  pre- 
school children  from  poor  families  to  over- 
come their  environmental  handicaps  and  to 
equal  middle-class  children  In  learning 
readiness  on  entering  school,  was  easily  the 
most  enthusiastically  received  of  all  war  on 
poverty  programs.  Ita  emotional  appeal  Is 
irresistible,  and  the  project  was  until  re- 
cently almost  noncontroversial.  Over  600.- 
000  children  have  participated  in  Headstart 
In  each  of  the  past  four  years,  at  a  cost 
which  now  runs  in  excess  of  $300  million 
annually. 

Initial  Headstart  results  were  encouraging 
and,  in  some  cases,  suggested  an  average 
gain  of  8  to  10  points  on  the  I.Q.  scale  on 
verbal  tests.  But  It  soon  became  apparent 
that  the  gain  was  only  temporary  and  dis- 
appeared entirely  within  a  few  months.  More- 
over, studies  by  Dr.  Gerald  Alpern,  director 
of  the  Research  Child  Psychiatric  Ser\ice8  at 
the  Indiana  University  Medical  School,  Dr. 
Max  Wolff  of  the  New  'V'ork  Center  for  Urban 
Education,  and  others,  found  no  lasting 
progress  resulting  from  pre-school  pro- 
grams: after  six  to  nine  months  no  discern- 
ible difference  remained  In  Intelligence  or 
achievement  levels  between  children  wlio 
had  gone  through  Headstart  or  similar  pro- 
grams and  control  groups  of  children  with  a 
comparable  background  who  had  not. 

The  poor  results  of  Headstart  apparently 
did  not  cause  its  sponsors  to  have  second 
thoughts  about  the  program's  effectiveness. 
Rather,  they  prevailed  on  Congress  to  ex- 
tend Headstart  upward  to  grade  schools  by 
the  Follow -Through  Program. 

As  new  programs  are  tried  and  discon- 
tinued, there  is  more  at  stake  than  a  few 
billion  dollars  In  public  funds.  At  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Sociological 
Association  In  August  1967  Robert  A.  Dentler 
of  New  York's  Center  for  Urban  Education 
propounded  the  thesis  that  "increasing 
federal  aid  to  lu-ban  education  contributes 
substantially  to  Increasing  metropwlltan 
community  conflict  in  a  time  when  general 
conflict  due  to  other  sources  is  very  great." 
He  added  that  "a  basic  .source  of  conflict 
Is  program  failure"  and  that  "conflicts  over 
unsuccessful  educational  programming  con- 
tribute directly  to  basic  nfts  between  ethnic 
groups."  Referring  to  projects  Headstart  and 
Follow  Through  he  predicted  that  "soon, 
both  programs  will  multiply  disappoint- 
ments in  results,  and  adjuncts  will  be 
generated  to  extend  the  programs  into  the 
home,  the  hospital,  and  the  local  welfare 
agency." 

SHOUXD    RACIAL    INTEGRATION    COME    FIRST? 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  sur- 
veyed compensatory  education  programs  from 
coast  to  coast  and  found  that  'none  of  the 
programs  appear  to  have  raised  significantly 
the  achievement  of  participating  pupils,  as 
a  group,  within  the  period  evaluated  by  the 
Commission"  (Racial  Isolation  in  the  Public 
Schools.  1967). 

The  Commission  also  noted  that  compensa- 


tory programs  tended  to  strengthen  the  trend 
toward  a  growing  de  facto  racial  segregation 
In  the  public  schools  which  had  been  evident 
ever  since  legal  segregation  was  outlawed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  In  1954.  The  Commission 
concluded  that  a  significant  and  lasting  im- 
provement In  the  educational  attainment  of 
disadvantaged  minority  children  could  not 
be  brought  about  without  first  achieving 
universal  de  facto  integration.  It  advanced 
a  plan  for  mixing  white  and  black  children 
In  classrooms  throughout  the  country  as  a 
first  and  essential  step. 

Opponents  to  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion's approach  did  not  deny  the  evil  nature 
of  deliberate  racial  segregation  or  doubt  that 
integration  is  a  desirable  end  to  be  achieved 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Their  objections  were 
more  practical.  Viewing  the  record  of  grow- 
ing de  facto  segregation  over  the  past  14 
years  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in 
many  major  cities,  they  questioned  whether 
racial  balance  could  be  achieved  in  the 
schools  with  sufficient  speed  that  its  educa- 
tional benefits  would  accrue  to  disadvantaged 
children  already  In  the  system. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  evidence  that  racial 
mixing  per  se.  whether  by  open  enrollment, 
busing  or  any  other  plan,  advances  the 
measurable  achievements  of  lagging  children. 
The  sad  experience  of  P.S.  7  and  P.S.  8  in 
Brooklyn  stands  as  a  warning:  on  the  initia- 
tive and  with  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
parents,  one  prevailingly  black  and  one  pre- 
vailingly white  school  were  paired  and  classes 
integrated.  The  over-all  educational  level 
dropped,  the  parents'  enthusiasm  turned  Into 
panic,  and  within  one  year  there  were  two 
black  schools  where  a  white  and  a  black  one 
had  been  before. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  question  of  how 
to  improve  the  educational  level  of  lagging 
children  has  become  so  fraught  with  emotion 
and  so  politically  sensitive.  The  fact  Is  that 
on  the  average  black  children  tend  to  be 
several  months  behind  white  chUdren  when 
they  enter  school,  and  the  discrepancy  widens 
as  the  children  are  promoted  each  year  until 
at  the  beginning  of  the  12th  grade  the  aver- 
age black  child  lags  from  three  to  six  years 
behind  national  norms. 

To  prove  once  and  for  all  that  such  differ- 
ences are  largely  the  result  of  inferior  schools 
attended  by  Negro  children,  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  sponsored  in  1965/66  the  most  ex- 
tensive study  of  the  subject  ever  undertaken. 
Headed  by  James  S.  Coleman  of  Johns  Hop- 
Itlns  University.  It  covered  4.000  schools  with 
600,000  children  in  grades  1  through  12.  Some 
observers  thought  it  was  a  waste  of  money  to 
spend  $1'4  million  to  prove  what  had  long 
been  common  knowledge. 

But  to  almost  everybody's  surprise  the 
Coleman  report  showed  that  the  differences 
In  the  physical  and  economic  resources  of 
schools  attended  by  Negro  children  and  by 
white  children  are  not  significant;  the  aver- 
age number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  teachers' 
qualifications  in  terms  of  the  highest  degree 
earned  or  years  of  experience,  teachers'  sal- 
aries, tenure  or  the  age  of  the  school  buUdIng 
and  other  measurable  input  factors  provide 
no  explanation  for  the  difference  in  learning 
achievements. 

The  Coleman  report  disproved  the  widely 
held  assumption  of  a  positive  cost-quality 
(input-output)  relationship  in  the  schools. 
Coleman  wrote:  "The  evidence  revealed  that 
within  broad  geographic  regions,  and  for 
each  racial  and  ethnic  group,  the  physical 
and  economic  resources  going  into  a  school 
had  very  little  relationship  to  the  achieve- 
ments cor-Tlng  out  of  it"  (  The  Public  Interest, 
Fall  1967).  He  concluded  that  "if  It  were 
otherwise,  we  could  give  simple  prescriptions: 
increase  teachers'  salaries,  lower  classroom 
size,  enlarge  libraries,  and  so  on.  But  the 
evidence  does  not  allow  such  simple  answers." 

In  terms  of  financial  school  support.  New 
York  City  leads  all  large  cities  by  at  least 
40%    and    Is    still    forging    ahead.    But    the 


average  achievement  levels  are  below  the 
norm  and  steadily  falling,  with  about  one- 
third  of  the  pupils  a  year  or  more  behind. 
When  questioned  by  a  reporter  in  the  fall 
of  1967.  NYC's  school  superintendent  con- 
ceded that  last  year's  scores  were  "the  worst 
ever."  He  added:  "But  a  headline  of  that 
nature  would  set  back  our  efforts  and  un- 
dermine what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish" 
( "City  Pupils  Losing  Ground  in  Reading  and 
Arithmetic"  by  Leonard  Buder.  The  Netv 
York  Times,  November  2,  1967) . 

DOES  COMMUNITY  CONTROL  OF  SCHOOLS  PROVIDE 
AN    ANSWER? 

Parents  whose  children  attend  schools  with 
low  average  achievement  test  scores  increas- 
ingly hold  boards  of  education,  administra- 
tors, teachers,  wrong  curricula,  and  ineffec- 
tive methods  responsible  for  their  children's 
educational  failure.  While  not  so  long  ago 
the  neighborhood  school  principal  was  often 
accused  of  helping  to  perpetuate  and 
strengthen  racial  segregation,  more  recently 
parental  demands  tend  to  favor  transfer  of 
school  control  In  urban  povony  areas  to  lo- 
cal communities,  i.e.,  to  the  residents  of  the 
school's  attendance  district.  The  reasoning 
is  that  the  parents,  with  their  children's  in- 
terest at  heart,  will  then  see  to  it  that  the 
schools  provide  a  good  education. 

A  plan  for  New  York  City,  developed  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Ford  Poundaiion  Presi- 
dent McGeorge  Bundy.  would  transfer  most 
authority  over  the  operation  of  public  schools 
from  the  citywide  Board  of  Education  to 
district  agencies  (between  30  and  60  dis- 
trict txDards),  half  of  whose  members  would 
be  locally  elected.  Because  of  the  proposal, 
school  decentralization  became  one  of  the 
hottest  items  during  the  1968  New  York  State 
legislative  session.  But  a  breakup  of  the  city- 
wide  system  was  eventually  deferred  for  at 
least  a  year  when  exi>eriments  with  local  con- 
trol of  schools  in  deprived  neighborhoods 
failed  to  bring  the  hoped-for  results. 

To  test  community  control  of  school  opera- 
tions the  New  York  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion built  a  "dream  school"  (I.S.  201 1  — 
wlndowless.  fully  air-conditioned,  costing  S5 
million,  with  a  planned  teacher-pupil  ratio 
of  1:13.8.  The  school  opened  in  September 
1966  with  much  of  the  decision-making  left 
to  the  parents  of  the  attending  children. 

Eighteen  months  later,  I.S.  201  was  de- 
scribed as  a  'bedlam"  by  the  New  York  Times 
'February  l,  1968)  and  called  a  "model  mess" 
in  an  Associated  Press  report  (February  27. 
1968).  Nor  has  the  experience  to  date  with 
the  Ocean  HIll-BrownsvUle  demonstration 
unit  of  eight  New  York  schools  given  much 
comfort  to  the  advocates  of  parental  control 
of  schools  in  low-income  neighborhoods. 
"The  unit's  schools  are  a  failure  by  any 
known  measurement."  wTOte  Martin  Mayer 
in  an  article  captioned  "Frustration  is  the 
Word  for  Ocean  Hill"  (New  York  Times  Mag- 
azine, May  19.  1968). 

To  be  sure,  school  control  by  locally 
elected  boards  is  an  established  tradition  in 
most  parts  of  the  United  States.  But  whether 
it  offers  an  answer  to  the  educational  prob- 
lems of  urban  poverty  areas  is  another  ques- 
tion. That  question  probably  cannot  be 
adequately  answered— certainly  not  to  the 
satisfaction  of  parents  who  now  blame  the 
schools  for  their  children's  poor  showing — 
until  neighborhcxxi  boards  are  given  a 
broader  opportunity  to  prove  that  they  can 
succeed  where  present  methods  fail. 

ARE  THE  SCHOOLS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THEIR 
PtTPILS'    FAILURE? 

The  case  for  holding  the  schools  responsi- 
ble for  the  educational  deficiencies  of  their 
pupils  holds  much  appeal  and  is  In  keeping 
with  a  general  tendency  in  recent  years  to 
blame  society  and  its  institutions  for  what- 
ever shortcomings  are  apparent  in  indirtd- 
uals.  But  spokesmen  for  this  position  find  it 
liard  to  explain  why  achievement  differences 
are  far  wider  among  the  clilldren  in  a  given 
school  than  between  the  test  score  averages 
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of  the  various  schools.  If  1|  were  all  the 
schools'  fault,  the  Impact  of  each  school  on 
its  pupils  ought  to  be  uniform. 

Class  size — or  the  pupil- tilBCher  ratio — Is 
widely  believed  to  be  the  motjt  potent  factor 
in  determining  the  learning  topportunlty  of 
children.  But  research  evldea|ce  runs  to  the 
contrary:  The  Encyclopedia  pf  Educational 
Research,  (1950  ed.)  summl  rlzed  over  200 
research  studies  of  class  Ize  and  pupil 
achievement:  "On  the  wholi  the  statistical 
findings  definitely  favor  large  classes  at  every 
level  of  Instruction  excep  ,  the  kinder- 
garten .  .  .  the  general  trq  id  of  evidence 
places  the  burden  of  proof  squarely  upon 
the  proponents  of  small  cla  ises."  More  re- 
cently, the  Coleman  report  I  ound  that  the 
pupil-teacher  ratio  "showed  ai  consistent  lack 
of  relation  to  achievements  a:  long  all  groups 
under  all  conditions." 

Christopher  Jencks,  revle  Ing  the  Cole- 
man report  (The  Neio  Repu  ilic,  October  1, 
1966)  drew  a  significant  coni  luslon  from  Its 
findings:  "Overall,  the  repor  makes  a  con- 
vincing though  not  deflnltf  case  for  the 
view  that  student  achlev*nent  depends 
largely  on  forces  over  which  ^.oday's  schools 
exercise  little  control." 

The  (then)  president  of 
AssoclatlcnTof  School  Admini: 
Francisco  School  Superlntindent  Harold 
Spears  carried  that  thought  1  .irther  when  In 
April  1967.  In  answering  ch  irges  that  the 
low  average  test  scores  of  th  pupils  of  cer- 
tain schools  ought  to  be  bl  med  on  those 
schools,  he  Insisted  that  test  results  tend  to 
correspond  to  student  ablli  y.  In  this  he 
probably  expressed  the  Judgn  ?nt  of  the  ma 
Jorlty  of  the  educational  pn  fesslon. 

The  fact  Is  that  Intelligent 
ment  test  scores  are  almost 
correlated.  Intelligence,  like 
physical  and  mental  charac 
trlbuted  on  ;i  curve:  about  h; 
score  between  90  and  109  on 
fourth  at  110  or  above,  and 
one-fourth  below  90,  ranglngftrom  dull-nor 
mal  (80-89)  to  mentally  de  sctive  (69  and 
under) .  If  widely  used  I.Q.  te  ts  do  not  fairly 
measure  a  child's  native  Intel!  gence,  as  many 
contend,  the  solution  Is  to  d 
do.  It  is  no  answer  to  the  pr 
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don intelligence  tests  altog  ther,  as  some 
have  advocated  and  some  chool  systems 
have  actually  done. 

If  student  ability  Is  the  crudal  factor,  then 
it  appears  futile  to  expect  cllldren  of  low 
Intelligence  to  perform  at  average  levels.  The 
question  Is:  what  determines  sfcident  ability? 

THB     HEREDrrY-ENVIRONMENT    jDNCERTAINTY 

Discussing  the  Coleman  leport.  Henry 
Levin  of  the  Brookings  InsMtutlon  wrote 
(Saturday  Reinew.  January  20. |l968)  :  "Since 
children  possess  a  wide  rang*  of  Inherited 
abilities  and  are  products  of  dUfferent  family 
and  community  influences,  thai  findings  thit 
most  variation  in  performance  is  not  at- 
tributable to  the  schools  Is  hardly  surpris- 
ing. The  literature  on  testing  JBUggests  that 
from  60  percent  to  90  percent  of  the  variance 
In  standardized  ability  tests  la  attributable 
to  genetic  differences  among  Inolvlduals." 

Whenever  the  question  coiftes  iip  as  to 
what  proportion  of  the  wide  differences  in 
Intelligence  and  achlevemenlj  test  scores 
should  be  attributed  to  genetlt  factors  and 
what  proportion  to  envlronqiental — home 
and  neighborhood — influences,  debate  tends 
to  become  irrational  and  to  be  dominated  by 
strong  emotions  and  prejudices  which  render 
objective  study  difficult  and  often  Impos- 
sible. Stanford  Professor  Wllllaim  B.  Shock- 
ley,  a  1956  Nobel  Prize  winner  'n  physics, 
tried  to  find  a  fact-based  answer  when,  in 
1966.  he  suggested  to  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  that  it  sponsor  lnt«rdisclpllnary 
research  on  the  heredity-environment  uncer- 
tainty. But  Academy  heads  declined  because 
they  feared  the  resulting  controversy  might 
split  the  scientific  community  and  the  pub- 
lic. They  were  troubled  over  the  Impact  that 


findings  of  such  research  might  have  on  the 
highly  explosive  race  issue. 

James  Coleman  was  also  concerned  lest 
some  of  his  findings  could  be  misinterpre- 
ted—or abused — as  permitting  racist  impli- 
cations. He  was  therefore  careful  to  empha- 
size that  "racial  composition  per  se  of  the 
school  was  not  related  to  achievement  when 
the  social  class  composition  was  controlled" 
In  other  words,  the  individual's  educational 
attainment  is  unrelated  to  his  racial  back- 
ground. But  it  is  related  to  his  personal 
background,  whether  because  of  heritage  or 
environment,  much  more  than  to  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  school  he  attends. 

The  most  significant  statistical  correla- 
tion was  found  to  exist  between  the  pupil's 
achievement  test  scores  and  the  socio-eco- 
nomic level  of  his  parents.  However,  until 
continued  research  has  reduced  the  existing 
heredity-environment  uncertainty,  explana- 
tions of  the  close  relation  between  parental 
Income  and  children's  educational  attain- 
ment scores  will  remain  hypothetical. 

HOW   CAN   WE  IMPROVE   THE   EDUCATION    OF 
THE      'DISADVANTAGED?" 

The  goal  of  raising  the  achievement  level 
of  children  from  low-income  families  who 
lag  one  or  several  years  behind  national 
norms  has  proven  elusive.  We  have  seen  a 
large  number  of  projects  that  produced 
very  little  or  nothing.  But  we  still  have  not 
found  a  method  that  works. 

The  most  comprehensive  study  of  Ameri- 
can schools  ever  undertaken  submitted  no 
recommendations.  Its  director.  James  Cole- 
man, added:  "Indeed,  if  recommendations 
had  been  requested,  they  could  hardly  have 
been  given — for  the  facte  themselves  point 
to  no  obvious  solution." 

Participants  in  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion's national  education  conference  In 
November  1967  "reflected  a  general  feeling 
of  frustration  .  .  .  over  the  problems  of 
big  city  schools"  (New  York  Times.  Novem- 
ber 19.  1967).  Spokesmen  for  various  plans 
advocated  the  spending  of  greatly  enlarged 
funds  but  no  agreement  was  reached  on 
which  methods  would  work  and  which 
would  not.  The  conference  too  produced  no 
recommendations. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  give 
up — or  can  afford  to  give  up — on  attempts  to 
offer  all  children  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
an  education  up  to  the  limit  of  their  ability. 
But  unless  we  recognize  certain  facts  of  life 
which  should  by  now  have  become  clear,  we 
shall  continue  the  experience  of  the  past 
few  years — frustration,  growing  conflict, 
hostility  and  mutual  faultfinding,  and  the 
waste  of  large  resources. 

Children  differ  widely  In  their  aptitudes 
and  attitudes,  and  no  power  on  earth  can 
make  all  6-year-olds  or  10-year-olds  or  17- 
year-olds  perform  at  or  near  the  average 
or  "norm"  for  their  age.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  more  and  the  leas  gifted  children 
widens  as  they  grow  older,  with  some  reach- 
ing their  limit  earlier  than  others.  That  dif- 
ference may  be  less  than  one  year  at  age  6 
and  grow  to  3.  5  or  more  years  at  age  17. 
This  is  why  virtually  all  countries  outside 
the  United  States  operate  two  or  more  par- 
allel secondary  school  systems,  why  some  of 
our  own  schools  run  several  "tracks"  or 
"streams."  But  in  the  great  majority  of 
American  public  schools,  heterogeneous 
grouping  and  automatic  annual  promotion 
are  now  common  practice.  Thus  the  teacher 
is  confronted  with  the  Impossible  task  of 
educating  simultaneously  in  one  classroom 
three  or  four  or  more  grade  levels  of  children. 
The  gifted  child  is  Insufflclently  challenged 
and  the  less  endowed,  unable  to  keep  pace  in 
class,  is  discouraged  and  alienated. 

Many  of  the  promises  and  projects  of  re- 
cent years  and  their  pathetic  results  remind 
us  of  nothing  so  much  r.s  of  the  endeavors 
of  the  Alchemists,  who  for  so  long  tried  to 
accomplish  what  we  now  know  cannot  be 
done.  Although  they  continued  their  efforts 


for  many  centuries  and  were  permitted  to 
spend  large  resources,  they  never  produced 
an  ounce  of  gold.  Only  after  almost  two 
thousand  years  of  frustration  did  scientists 
conclude  that  gold  can  be  found  only  where 
nature  has  placed  it. 

Before  we  can  succeed  In  giving  every 
child  the  best  education  he  Is  able  to  absorb 
we  must  recognize  the  limitations  set  by 
nature  and  not  set  goals  which  cannot  be 
achieved  by  any  means  presently  known  to 
man. 

Contemporary  techniques  of  psychological 
testing  .are  far  from  perfect,  but  they  permit 
us  to  determine  with  a  high  degree  of  ac- 
curacy and-  reliability  the  Innate  capacity 
of  children.  This  determination  enables  us 
to  offer  each  child  the  type  of  education  he 
can  master.  It  is  just  as  wrong  not  to  seg- 
regate children  for  educational  purposes  ac- 
cording to  their  measurable  natural  capacity 
as  it  is  to  segregate  them  deliberately  by 
color  of  skin.  And  it  is   iiist  as  destructive. 

Most  European  countries  run  schools 
which,  for  low-ablUty,  children  combine  the 
teaching  of  basic  essentials  with  training  in 
marketable  skills.  FYom  a  sjDeclfled  age  on. 
the  schools  provide  part-time  classroom  In- 
struction tied  In  with  apprenticeship  train- 
ing by  potential  employers.  The  prejudice 
against  vocational  education  In  this  country 
must  be  overcome  and  the  myth  destroyed 
that  chronological  age  is  the  only  criterion 
by  which  under  democratic  principles  chil- 
dren should  be  assigned  to  schools,  classes, 
grades,  and  curricula. 

It  is  essential  that  the  public  schools  be 
made  flexible  enough  to  offer  a  meaningful 
training  and  education  to  low-ablUty  chil- 
dren and  that  appropriate  Job  opportunities 
be  opened  to  them.  A  certain  percentage  of 
the  labor  force  are  condemned  to  perpetual 
unemployment — or  casual  employment  at 
best — by  legal  or  contractual  minimum 
wages  that  set  standards  of  productivity 
which  exceed  their  capacity.  This  wage  policy 
has  wiped  out  millions  of  unskilled  and  low- 
skilled  Jobs  and  made  permament  welfare 
recipients  of  potential  workers. 

It  may  well  be  that  present  programs 
seemingly  based  on  the  assumption  that  all 
children  are  possessed  of  the  same — or  at 
least  an  average — ability  must  run  their 
course  until  the  frustration  and  conflicts 
they  create  become  unbearable  and  the  waste 
of  scarce  resources  too  costly.  Our  emotional 
need  to  believe  that  all  children  can  be  made 
equal  is  too  deep,  and  our  national  idealiza- 
tion of  the  average  man  too  entrenched,  to 
be  quickly  replaced  by  an  acceptance  of  the 
notion  that  the  range  of  educational  and 
occupational  offerings  must  be  kept  as  wide 
as  the  range  of  human  abilities.  But  until 
this  awareness  dawns,  we  shall  not  do  Jus- 
tice to  children  poorly  endowed  by  nature 
or  to  those  who  are  highly  gifted. 
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IMBALANCE  OF  FEDERAL  SPEND- 
ING AND  TREASURY  REVENUES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Collier  1  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.jCOLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  en- 
actment of  the  10-percent  surcharge  on 
Federal  income  taxes  has  temporarily  al- 
leviated a  fiscal  crisis  in  this  countrj-, 
we  are  a  long  way  from  correcting  the 
very  serious  problem  created  by  the  im- 
balance of  Federal  spending  and  Treas- 
ury revenues.  Despite  the  fact  that  many 
of  us  forecast  the  troubles  which  were 
imminent  in  the  face  of  the  huge  deficits. 
I  contend  even  now  that  the  t£ix  bill 
may  be  nothing  more  than  an  "aspirin 
tablet  lemedy  for  a  migraine  headache" 
if  it  is  not  accompanied  with  a  soimd 
and  austere  Federal  fiscal  policy.  There 


is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  people 
in  the  Federal  Government,  including  a 
great  number  of  my  colleagues,  to  feel 
that  because  the  10-percent  surcharge 
on  Federal  income  taxes  has  been  passed 
that  we  no  longer  need  to  be  too  con- 
cerned with  the  growing  problem  of  de- 
ficit spending.  This  in  itself  is  a  dan- 
gerous attitude.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  revenues  will  be  increased  by 
about  $12  billion  in  the  next  year  as  a 
result  of  the  tax  bill,  and  this  will  be  in- 
sufficient to  meet  even  last  year's  Treas- 
ury deficit. 

I  have  urged  that  the  administration 
provide  a  midyear  review  of  the  1968-69 
budget.  A  review  will  be  absolutely  neces- 
sarj'  if  any  reasonable  control  is  to  be 
exercised  over  the  outflow  of  Federal  dol- 
lars. There  certainly  seems  to  be  no  end 
in  sight  to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  which 
may  run  as  high  as  $30  billion  a  year 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  1969.  If  this  is  the 
case,  we  may  be  right  back  where  we 
found  ourselves  early  in  June  when  the 
administration  spokesmen  pleaded  with 
the  Congress  to  enact  the  tax  bill. 

It  has  been  painfully  interesting  to  me 
to  find  that  regardless  of  where  any 
Member  of  Congress  votes  to  keep  budg- 
etary expenditures  within  the  realm  of 
reason  in  the  face  of  our  huge  deficit,  or- 
ganized resistance  immediately  comes 
from  groups  and  organizations  whose 
prime  interest  is  getting  as  much  Fed- 
eral money  as  possible  without  any  real 
regard  for  the  chaos  which  a  continua- 
tion of  present  spending  jxdicies  could 
bring. 

Certainly  many  of  those  who  are  pro- 
testing feel  that  their  federally  financed 
programs  demand  priority;  and  it  is  true 
that  they  are  of  a  priority  nature.  But 
there  is  also  a  limit  to  what  can  be  pro- 
vided in  Federal  funds  even  for  neces- 
sary pi-ograms.  It  is  ironical  to  me  that 
even  where  funds  for  various  purposes 
of  this  nature  have  been  authorized  in 
sums  in  excess  of  those  in  the  proposed 
budget  that  .nany  of  my  colleagues  have 
offered  amendments  to  further  increase 
these  authorizations.  This  is  understand- 
able from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who 
are  the  i-ecipients  of  Federal  funds,  but 
I  contend  there  is  no  excuse  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  broad  financial  prob- 
lems of  the  country  to  yield  to  these  pres- 
sures because  of  the  possible  political 
consequences. 

I  believe  that  every  establishment  In 
this  Nation  which  is  receiving  Federal 
funds,  whether  it  is  in  the  field  of  public 
health,  education  or  some  other  impor- 
tant area  of  our  national  life,  should  take 
a  public  stand  on  increasing  taxes  with 
the  same  vigor  and  enthusiasm  with 
which  they  support  requests  for  Federal 
money.  To  do  any  less  than  this  is  merely 
a  way  of  avoiding  the  basic  problem 
which  demands  the  attention  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress.  Unless 
this  altitude  is  assumed  by  those  who 
resist  any  reductions  in  Federal  spend- 
ing, we  will  more  than  likely  become  so 
encumbered  that  at  some  time  in  the 
near  future,  cuts  will  have  to  be  made 
which  will  impede  even  the  current  pro- 
grams in  these  fields.  Short-term  indif- 
ference to  a  complete  understanding  of 
our  fiscal  situation  may  result  in  long- 


term  damage  to  even  the  most  essential 
federally  financed  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  go  on  record 
today  with  this  statement  piedicting  a 
new  and  even  more  serious  fiscal  crisis  in 
the  next  year  or  two  unless  every  estab- 
lishment in  the  country  receiving  Federal 
funds  recognizes  the  depth  of  our  fiscal 
problem.  As  I  have  said  before,  if  Con- 
gress is  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  everj' 
group,  institution  and  organization  for 
expanded  Federal  financing,  we  are  go- 
ing to  need  a  tax  increase  at  least  triple 
that  which  passed  with  considerable  re- 
sistance just  a  few  weeks  ago. 


A  NATIONAL  HAIRCUT 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Edwards]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabima.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  look  at  our  country  of 
America  this  summer,  I  do  not  agi-ee  with 
all  those  folks  who  say  that  we  are  sick. 
I  do  not  think  America  is  sick.  But  I  do 
think  that  we  need  a  national  haircut,  a 
national  shave,  and  a  national  bath. 

Not  only  that,  but  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  this  kind  of  a  cleanup 
project,  and  want  it  real  soon. 

We  have  been  thinking  entirely  too 
long  about  rights  of  the  criminal.  It  is 
time  we  start  thinking  about  the  rights 
oi  the  law-abiding  citizen. 

We  have  been  figuiing  too  long  that 
handouts  from  Washington  are  going  to 
change  people's  ways.  It  is  time  we  start 
flguring  that  only  people  themselves  are 
going  to  change  their  ways. 

We  have  been  trjing  much  too  long  to 
solve  all  the  Nation's  problems  by  build- 
ing a  bigger  and  bigger  bureaucracy  in 
Washington.  It  has  gotten  so  bad  now 
that  even  the  secret  iiitelligence  offices 
of  the  Government — and  there  are  a  lot 
of  them — are  getting  so  many  reports 
eveiT  day  they  are  filling  up  the  files  and 
not  getting  read  until  it  is  too  late  to  do 
anything  about  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  encour- 
aging permissiveness  in  children  so  long 
now  that  college  students  tear  down 
their  university  buildings  and  win  the 
sympathy  of  an  awful  lot  of  people  when 
the  police  trj*  to  restore  order. 

Daddy's  money  has  gone  for  a  lot  of 
strange  things  on  college  campuses  this 
year. 

In  Washington  recently  two  bandits 
shot  and  killed  a  policeman  with  his  own 
gun  during  a  scuffle,  and  an  important 
comniunity  organization  i.ssued  a  state- 
ment calling  it  justifiable  homicide. 

The  real  meaning  of  responsibility  has 
been  lost  to  many  people — from  high 
places  in  the  Government  right  on  down 
the  line.  All  you  have  to  do  is  glance  at 
the  kiiid  of  trash  and  pornography  for 
sale  at  any  large  newsstand  in  the  coun- 
tiT,  and  you  will  have  to  agree  that  we 
need  a  national  bath. 

There  is  probably  no  one  single  and 
easy  answer  to  all  of  this.  We  might 
make  parents  responsible  for  the  mis- 
deeds of  their  children.  But  who  is  go- 
ing to  be  responsible  for  the  misdeeds  of 
the  parents? 

One  key  to  this  is  much  greater  family 
strength  as  a  means  of  building  moral 


character  and  responsibility.  You  build 
an  individual  in  the  home,  not  by  Gov- 
einment  grants  of  money  from  Wash- 
ington. 

And  community  pride  is  built  by  peo- 
ple who  live  there,  not  by  bureaucrats 
who  think  the  Government  knows  best. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  tried  the  easy 
answers  for  36  years  now.  For  that  long 
a  time  Washington  has  thought  that 
Washington  money  and  Washington 
brains  could  work  magic  solutions. 

We  know  the  result.  They  have  not 
woi-ked.  Tliey  never  will  work. 

It  seems  to  me  that  part  of  our  prob- 
lem is  that  the  noise  in  this  country 
always  seems  to  be  coming  from  the 
same  people.  I  think  we  need  to  hear 
from  those  who  have  been  silent  all  these 
years. 

Votirig  on  election  day  is  important. 
But  it  is  not  enough.  I  hope  that  the 
long-suffering  and  silent  American  tax- 
payer will  make  his  voice  heard  soon, 
saying    "Stop,  we've  had  enough." 

Let  us  give  the  individual  back  his 
dignity.  Let  us  give  the  family  back  its 
ability  and  desire  to  shape  the  future 
of  its  children.  Let  us  give  the  com- 
munity back  its  pride  and  get  it  out 
from   under  obligation   to   Washington. 

Let  us  get  our  States  back  to  where 
they  can  do  something  for  themselves. 
And  let  us  get  our  flag  back  up  high  on 
the  fiag  pole  where  we  can  know  that 
it  files  for  the  freedom  of  all  of  us — free- 
dom that  is  not  an  automatic  gift,  but 
something  that  was  won  by  hard  work 
and  which  can  be  retained  only  through 
more  hard  work. 

That  is  the  kind  of  national  haircut 
and  national  bath  that  we  need.  And  the 
sooner  we  demand  it  the  better  off  we 
all  will  be. 


EIGHTH    ANNUAL   PUBLIC   OPINION 
POLL  OF  THE   17TH  DISTRICT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  IMr.  AshbrookI  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  le- 
sults  of  the  eighth  annual  legislative 
questionnaire  of  the  17th  District  of  Ohio 
have  been  tabulated.  Without  doubt,  this 
IJoll  is  the  most  revealing  annual  .'^tudy 
conducted  in  this  area  of  central  Ohio. 

I  have  continued  the  policy  of  distrib- 
uting the  questionnaire  to  voters  of  all 
persuasions:  Republicans.  Democrats, 
and  Independents,  and  again  they  have 
responded  in  impressive  numbers.  The 
sampling  was  sent  into  all  parts  of  the 
district  including  the  new  areas  of  Tus- 
carawas, Stark,  Summit,  and  Richland 
Counties — areas  which  will  vote  with  the 
other  eight  counties  for  the  first  time  this 
fall. 

I  believe  that  more  than  ever  before 
this  year's  poll  indicated  stronger  re- 
sponses. The  majorities  of  opinion  are 
larger.  The  people  are  more  nearly  of 
the  same  mind  on  many  of  the  vital  Is- 
sues. This  was  especially  true  of  crucial 
domestic  issues  and  on  the  issue  of  the 
Pueblo. 

An  amazing  93  percent  of  those  re- 
sponding believed  that  stricter  handling 
of  rioters  by  the  courts  and  police  would 
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appreciably    reduce   civil  |1  disorders 
contrast,  only  4  percent  disagreed. 

Responses,  including  comments  on  the 
many  letters  and  notes  which  were  in- 
cluded with  the  returned  qjuestlonnaires, 
indicated  that  most  people  have  no  quar- 
rel with  those  charged  wltfi  the  immedi- 
ate enforcing  of  the  la#,  but  instead 
place  the  blame  for  undpntrolled  civil 
disorder  on  the  courts  and  the  political 
control  of  our  men  in  blue. 

Returns  were  also  ovei-whelmingly 
against  a  federally  guarafiteed  annual 
wage  93  percent  against  aftd  only  3  per- 
cent in  favor.  This  did  not,  however,  ap- 
pear to  indicate  that  people  were  un- 
concerned with  the  problems  of  the  poor 
and  unemployed,  but  iixstead  were  dis- 
turbed at  the  failure  of  prejjent  methods. 
On  the  question  asking  wljich  approach 
to  the  problems  of  poverty  should  be 
used,  only  2  percent  favored  expanded 
Federal  assistance  of  the  ."welfare  type 


so  prevalent  today.  In  contrast,  92  per- 
cent favored  emphasizing  Jobs,  and  even 
make- work  programs,  rather  than  hand- 
outs. 

The  questions  concerning  Vietnam  and 
present  U.S.  foreign  policy  exacted  re- 
sponses indicating  that  many  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  17th  District  view  present 
policies  as  either  stagnant  or  moving  in 
the  wrong  direction. 

Only  8  percent  of  the  responses  favored 
the  President's  Vietnam  policy  while 
nearly  five  times  this  number — 38  per- 
cent— support  an  all-out  effort  to  win. 
Constitutents  favor  blockading  Haiphong 
by  a  margin  of  nearly  8  to  1. 

The  present  direction  of  our  foreign 
IX)llcy  is  also  scored  by  persons  who  are 
2  to  1  against  increased  trade  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Communist  bloc  nations  and 
by  those  who  responded  4  to  1  that  imme- 
diate retaliatory  action  should  have  been 
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taken  following  seizure  of  the  U5.S. 
Pueblo. 

Even  now,  more  than  6  months  after 
this  act  of  international  piracy.  27  per- 
cent of  the  people  believe  we  should  con- 
tinue present  diplomatic,  behind-the- 
scenes  approaches  to  gaining  release  of 
ship  and  crew,  but  64  percent  believe  we 
should  "Give  the  North  Koreans  an  ulti- 
matum and  take  whatever  steps  are  nec- 
essary to  get  the  ship  and  crew  back 
if  they  do  not  comply." 

The  time  and  effort  required  to  con- 
duct an  annual  sun'ey  is  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  the  Information  it  pro- 
vides. The  answers  are  always  revealing 
and  significant.  Regardless  of  how  much 
I  travel  through  the  various  counties,  the 
poll  always  provides  additional  insight 
into  your  views,  and  I  sincerely  appre- 
ciate the  efforts  of  those  who  took  time 
to  answer  and  retiun  these  questions. 
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VIETNA(«  AND  FOREIGIl  POLICY 


Yes 


No 


No 
opinion 


1.  The  war  in  Vietnam  continues  as  an  are4  ot  grave  concern.  Oo  you 

think  you  have  a  clear  ideaot  whatlh*  Vietnam  war  is  all  about: 
that  IS.  do  you  believe  our  Governmtnt  has  adequately  stated 
and  defined  US  obiectives  there? . 

2.  Which  ot  the  following  steps  would  yoH  recommend  in  Vietnam? 

(a)  Expand  the  war  into  North  Vwtnam  with  additional 

troops  and  bombings  in  an  eftort  to  go  all  out  to 
win J -  - 38 

(b)  Continue  administration  polio*  ot  supporting  South 

Vietnam,  with  limited  bombiligs  of  the  North  as  a 
way  ot  achieving  settlement... 8 

(c)  Restrict  our  efforts  to  South  Vwtnam  and  attempt  to 

negotiate  a  settlement ^ 15 

(d)  Submit  the  Vietnam  question  to  the  United  Nations 

for  a  settlement .j. 15 

(e)  Withdraw  our  forces  from  Viewm 18 

3.  If  we  are  to  stay  in  Vietnam  would  yoiT 

actions?  I 

(a)  Destroy  the  Red  River  water  sf 

irrigal  on  works  m  North  Vlj 
distribjte  vital  nee  supply 

(b)  Cut  off  enemy  supplies  thioy 

blockaaing  or  bombing | 

4.  If  a  situation  like  that  m  Vietnam  wera 

country,  would  you  favor  any  Amer| 
munist  aggression?. 

5.  Do  you  believe  immediate  retaliatory  mcMes  should  have  been  em- 

ployed by  the  United  States  to  objfin  return  ot  the  US.S. 
Pueblo  and  its  crew  when  it  was  nst  seued  by  the  North 
Koreans? .  .1 ^   

6.  Which  of  these  polKies  would  you  recoftmend  the  President  now 

take  to  secure  return  of  the  men  an| 

(a)  Continue  to  employ  diplomati 

door,  behind-the-scenes  effj 

(b)  Give  the  North  Koreans  an  uIb 
ever  steps  are  necessary  ta 
back  it  they  do  not  com  ply  | 

(c)  No  opinnn. 
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[recommend  the  following 

item  of  dikes,  canals,  and 
inam  which  produce  and 

port  of  Haiphong  by 

|to  arise  in  another  Asian 
action  against  Com- 
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69 


34 


16 
9 

50 
18 


50 
22 

16 


Ithe  ship? 

I  channels  or  closed- 

Jts 

natum  and  take  what- 
Set  the  ship  and  crew 
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7.  Do  you  favor  current  administratkin  piflcy  ot  promoting  increased 
trade  with  Russia  and  Communist-    oc  natkins  as  a  means  of 
"building  bridges  to  the  East"?    . 
Do  you  favor  my  proposal  (H.J.  Res. 
tution  by  requiring  congressional 
dent  can  dispatch  troops  outside  tl# 
hostilities,  except  where  direct  atta^  on  our  country  oi  Armed 
Forces  requires  immediate  iespons( 


162)  to  amend  the  Constl- 
pproval  before  the  Presi- 
United  States  to  areas  ot 


31 


83 
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VIETNAM  AND  FOREIGN  POLICY— Continued 

9.  We  will  be  entering  into  a  series  of  negotiations  with  the  North 
Vietnamese.  Which  more  closely  reflects  your  views? 

(a)  While  not  too  successful  in  the  past  negotiations  with 

the  Communists  are  a  necessary  5tep  toward  peace.  20 

(b)  Negotiations  with  the  Communists  might  be  more  effec- 

tive if  the  United  Slates  bargained  tougher  and  de- 
manded that  agreements  be  kept 55 

(c)  Negotiations  with  the  Communists  are  a  waste  ot  time 

since  the  Communists  don't  keep  their  promises..  21 

(d)  No  opinion 4 

DOIWESTIC  ISSUES 

10.  What  should  be  done  about  the  President's  proposed  10  percent 

surtax?  Check  only  1. 

(a)  Support  his  request  to  increase  personal  and  corpo- 

rate income  taxes 7 

(b)  Enact  a  lesser  tax  coupled  with  limited  mandatory 

spending  cuts 12 

(c)  Significantly  reduce  spending  or  place  spending  ceil- 

ing on    Executive  branch,  eliminating  need   for 
added  taxes 40 

(d)  Revise  or   abolish   tax   loopholes,   exemptions  and 

allowances   such   as   oil   depletkin,   cooperatives, 
foundations,  investment  credit,  etc? 20 

(e)  Disapprove  of  10  percent  surcharge  legislation '.'.  10 

(f)  No  opinion ji 

1 1 .  Oo  you  favor  the  proposal  lor  a  federally  guaranteed  annual  income 

regardless  ot  whether  the  recipient  works,  desires  to  work,  or  is 
capable  of  working? 3 

12.  Great  attention  will  be  focused  on  urban  problems,  particularly  the 

ghetto.  Which  comes  closer  to  reflecting  your  opinion? 

(a)  Large  scale  priority  program  for  expanded  assistance 

in   housing,  urban  renewal,  welfare,  and  income 
support..       .        2 

(b)  Emphasize  jobs  and  even  provide  make-work  jobs  if 

necessary  rather  than  expanded  welfare,  particu- 
larly for  male  recipients 92 

(c)  No  opinion g 

13.  Do   you    think   that  able-bodied    men    should  be    required   to 

work  as  a  condition  ot  receiving  welfare  assistance? 95 

14.  Oo  you  favor  shitting  some  national  holidays  to  Mondays  to  in- 

crease the  number  of  3-day  weekends? 34 

15.  Do  you  believe  that  stricter  handling  of  inters  and  looters  by 

the  police  and  courts  would  appreciably  reduce  cnril  disorders?  93 

'6.  Do  you  think  that  policemen  should  shoot  looters? 77 


93 
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RANDOLPH-MACON  CCt,LEGE  FOR 

MEN 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speakel,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  extend  n  y  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Recori|  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  ten*)ore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  |he  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speake  •.  I  appreciate 
the  courtesy  of  the  Chapl  .in  in  permit- 
ting Dr.  Blakemore  to  oi  en  this  day's 
session  of  the  House  wit  i  prayer.  Dr. 
Blakemore   has   only   rece  itly   come   to 


Fairfax  Methodist  Church,  of  which  I  am 
a  member.  Although  he  has  been  in  the 
Virginia  Conference  for  a  long  number 
of  years  for  the  past  several  years  he 
has  been  executive  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Virginia  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Church  situ- 
ated in  Richmond  but  prior  to  that  time 
served  in  various  pastoral  appointments. 
It  would  seem  proper  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  last  week's  edition  of  the 
Herald  Progress,  a  weekly  newspaper 
published  in  Ashland,  Va.,  within  my 
congressional  district  and  the  home  for 
the  past  100  years  of  Randolph-Macon 


College  for  Men.  This  Methodist-related 
liberal  arts  college  is  now  138  years  old, 
according  to  the  editorial,  but  it  has  been 
located  at  the  present  Hanover  County 
location  for  100  years.  Its  new  president, 
Luther  W.  White  HI.  will  be  inaugu- 
rated on  September  28.  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  being  at  the  college  during  the 
inauguration  ceremonies. 

While  I  am  pleased  that  Dr.  Blake- 
more could  be  with  us  today  in  the  House, 
I  know  he  will  pardon  me  in  drawing  the 
parallel  of  his  presence  with  the  editorial 
in  last  week's  Herald  Progress,  set  forth 
in  full  below,  and  I  do  it  because  of  his 
prior  comiection  and  deep  concern  for 


education  and  the  service  to  the  Metho- 
dist  Church   and   higher   education    by 
Randolph-Macon  at  Ashland: 
One  Hundred  Years 

This  Is  Randolph-Macon  College's  centen- 
nial year  in  Ashland  and  Hanover  County, 
and  some  oilghtl.v  exciting  doings  are  being 
planned  for  this  September  as  the  138-year- 
old  Institution  Inaugurates  Its  12th  presi- 
dent. Luther  W.  'White  m. 

'We  look  forward  to  helping  the  Town  and 
Gowa  blow  out  their  100  candles  and  giving 
an  official  welcoming  handshake  to  the  col- 
lege's new  chief  .is  he  takes  office. 

Randolph-Macon's  first  home  was  at  Boyd- 
ton,  'Virginia.  According  to  tradition,  that 
site  had  been  selected  by  three  men  riding 
home  on  horseback  from  an  annual  Metho- 
dist Conference  In  Petersburg.  Stopping  for 
lunch  at  a  pleasant  spot  near  a  race  track 
cloee  to  Boydton,  they  decided  that  this 
would  be  a  fine  location  and  near  enough  to 
North  Carolina  to  enlist  the  support  of  the 
church  in  that  state.  One  large  building  was 
erected  and  here  Randolph-Macon  was  bom 
and  survived  her  pre-war  Infancy. 

But  after  the  Civil  War,  a  new  start  was 
necessary.  Methodist  aid  from  below  'Vir- 
ginia's border  was  no  longer  a  dra'wlng  card, 
and  a  more  central  location  In  this  state  was 
looked  for.  A  resort  hotel  was  for  sale  In  the 
village  of  Ashland,  which  had  the  distinct 
advantage  of  being  on  the  railroad.  And  so, 
here  In  Ashland  In  1868,  the  college  was  re- 
established. 

Fronting  on  the  railroad,  the  college  built 
its  first  imposing  brick  buildings,  now  known 
as  "old"  Wash  Hall,  the  "old"  College  Chapel, 
the  "old"  Science  building  and  the  "old"  gym 
(the  first  gymnasium  to  he  built  in  a  South- 
ern college).  And  here  began  the  long  and 
happy  association  between  the  students,  the 
faculty  and  the  towns  people. 

But  to  look  to  the  past  Is  to  take  the 
short  v-lew;  the  long  view  Is  to  the  future  as 
Randolph-Macon  continues  Its  strides  to 
pace  Its  academic  offerings  to  the  space  age 
(Without  loosening  its  roots  in  the  classics). 
and  as  its  physical  plant  grows  In  size  and 
beauty.  A  quiet  Sunday  afternoon's  drive 
amid  the  "oaks  and  maples"  gives  us  the  un- 
mistakable feeling  that  this  dynamic  insti- 
tution is  Indeed  alive,  ever  changing  and 
growing.  Even  without  a  student  on  the  cam- 
pus, one  Is  given  the  distinct  sensation  that 
Randolph-Macon  Is  not  resting  this  summer, 
only  pausing  before  it  springs  Into  action. 

As  a  staunch  and  loyal  friend  of  the  col- 
lege, it  has  been  distressing  during  these 
past  weeks  to  see  tension  develop  between 
town  and  school  officials  over  the  disposition 
of  a  strip  of  campus  which  Is  needed  for  the 
new  Center  Street  through-road  on  the  east 
side  of  the  railroad  tracks.  We  must  pre- 
sume that  the  college  board  of  trustees,  not 
being  local  people,  are  out  of  touch  with 
Ashland's  heroic  effort  to  solve  its  traffic 
problems;  and  we  are  confident  that  no  bar- 
riers of  misunderstanding  have  been  thrown 
up  which  cannot  be  leveled  again,  and 
qxUckly.  A  century  of  mutual  friendship 
gives   us   this   confidence. 


SECRETARY  PALMER  REPORTS  ON 
6- WEEK  TOUR  OF  16  AFRICAN 
NATIONS 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  statement  by  Secretary  Joseph 
Palmer. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  morning  the  distinguished,  able,  and 


dedicated  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Africa,  the  Honorable  Joseph  Palmer 
II,  made  report  of  his  recent  visit  to  16 
African  countries  at  an  open  session  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Africa  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

He  said : 

virtually  everywhere  I  went  I  found  great 
friendship  for  the  United  States. 

He  pointed  out,  however,  that  Africans 
were  "deeply  concerned  at  the  prospect 
of  considerable  diminution  in  aid  avail- 
able to  them  in  the  period  immediately 
ahead"  and  that  "any  reversal  of  direc- 
tion or  loss  of  momentum  by  a  future 
administration  with  respect  to  civil 
rights  and  equal  opportimity  could  deal  a 
heavy  blow  to  our  relationships  in 
Africa." 

All  in  all  it  was  a  message  of  optimism 
that  Secretary  Palmer  brought  back  from 
his  lengthy  tour  of  Africa,  during  which 
he  had  conferences  at  depth  with  many 
African  leaders.  I  recommend  it  as  "must 
reading"  for  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  public  generally.  As  a  public 
service,  therefore,  I  am  making  it  imme- 
diately available: 
Statement  of   Assistant  Secretary  Joseph 

Palmer    II,     Before    the     SrscoMMiTTEE 

ON  Africa  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 

COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  both  pleased  and 
honored  that  you  have  invited  me  to  discuss 
with  the  members  of  this  Committee  my 
recent  trip  to  Africa. 

Before  doing  this,  however,  I  would  like, 
for  my  part,  to  add  to  the  many  tributes 
which  were  paid  to  you.  Chairman  O'Hara. 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  last  Tuesday,  July 
16.  when  you  spoke  so  eloquently  in  behalf 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  legislation.  I  noted 
among  the  statements  made  by  your  col- 
leagues the  true  and  well-earned  words  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Aflairs  when  he  expressed  his  appreciation 
and  admiration  for  your  great  work  as  Chair- 
man of  this  Subcommittee  on  Africa.  In 
addition.  Dr.  Morgan  expressed  two  thoughts 
which  I  would  like  to  reiterate.  He  noted  the 
affection  and  esteem  in  which  you  are  held 
by  the  leaders  of  every  country  in  Africa, 
and  he  expressed  the  admiration  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  African  Affairs  in  the  Department  of 
State  for  your  service  in  behalf  of  African- 
American  relations. 

I  would  like  to  affirm  in  the  strongest  pos- 
sible terms  my  own  support  for  this  tribute. 
You  have.  Indeed.  Mr.  Chairman,  been  a 
source  of  strength  and  Inspiration  to  us  all. 

I  recall  that  it  was  about  ten  years  ago 
when  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  made  a  significant 
trip  through  Africa.  I  need  hardly  empha- 
size the  transformation  that  has  taken  place 
during  this  past  decade.  My  own  trip  of  the 
past  six  weeks — when  I  visited  some  sixteen 
African  countries — gave  me  new  insights  Into 
this  rapidly  changing  continent. 

In  almost  all  of  these  countries  I  found 
many  developments  of  an  encouraging  na- 
ture. There  was  a  sense  of  dedication,  of 
determination  and  purpose  among  African 
leaders  as  they  tackle  their  awe-inspiring 
problems  of  national  development.  There 
was  a  similar  sense  of  dedication  and  service 
among  the  American  officials  working  In 
Africa.  I  spoke  with  African  heads  of  region- 
al organizations,  such  as  President  Dlorl  of 
Niger,  presently  the  Chairman  of  both  the 
Common  Organization  of  African  and  Mal- 
agasy States  and  the  Entente,  and  with 
President  Beheiry  of  the  African  Develop- 
ment Bank— thereby  gaining  further  under- 
standing of  African  cooperative  efforts. 

I  visited  over  a  hundred  developmental 
projects   which  illustrated   the   value  of  ef- 


fectively continuing  our  economic  assist- 
ance programs.  I  saw  a  number  of  Peace 
Corps  activities  which  demonstrated  the 
vigor  and  effectiveness  of  these  volunteers.  I 
saw  the  benefits  of  American  private  enter- 
prise and  had  a  glimpse  of  the  opportunities 
which  can  be  developed  for  such  activity. 
And  everywhere  I  encountered  the  well- 
known  hospitality  of  the  African  leaders  and 
their  people  which  made  the  entire  trip  a 
real  pleasure.  May  1  highlight  for  you  a  few 
of  my  principal  impressions  and  then  make 
myself  available  lo  the  Subcommittee  for 
questions  and  discussion  if  it  so  desires: 

Africa,  during  ihe  past  decade,  has  been 
going  through  a  process  of  problem  identi- 
fication. 'While  this  process  is  by  no  means 
completed — and  may  never  be — It  has  result- 
ed m  delimiting  the  major  tasks  and  prior- 
ities which  lie  ahead.  The  experience  is  re- 
sulting in  far  more  pragmatism  and  a  greater 
emphasis  on  internal  problems  rather  than 
on  ideological  adventures. 

The  emphasis  almost  everywhere  Is  Increas- 
ingly on  agricultural  production  as  the  real- 
istic basis  for  development,  with  secondary 
emphasis  on  transportation,  communica- 
tions and  the  exploitation  of  mineral  re- 
sources. 

Along  with  this  pragmatic  approach  to  de- 
velopmental problems,  the  advantages  of  re- 
gional cooperation  are  receiving  increased  at- 
tention and  acceptance.  In  this  regard,  the 
urge  to  break  down  the  barriers  between  Eng- 
lish-speaking and  French-speaking  Africa  Is 
gaining  force. 

Nations  of  Africa  are  quietly,  but  firmly, 
determined  to  assert  positions  of  true  inde- 
pendence, to  build  national  identities  re- 
flecting African  values  and  based  on  African 
aspirations.  Similarly,  efforts  are  beginning 
to  be  made  to  involve  people  of  all  levels  ot 
Ufa  in  the  entire  developmental  process. 
Ministers  and  high  officials  are  spending 
more  time  outside  their  capitals,  thus  bring- 
ing the  government  to  the  people  and  inform- 
ing themselves  of  the  desires  and  needs  of 
the  country  as  a  whole.  The  Increasing  at- 
tempts to  Impart  a  sense  of  national  iden- 
tity by  emphasizing  African  cultural  herit- 
age is  also  worthy  of  note. 

Virtually  everyvi'here  I  went  I  found  great 
friendship  for  the  U.S. 

There  is  deep  gratitude  for  our  programs 
of  economic  assistance  in  all  of  Its  forms — 
aid,  Peace  Corps,  PL  480,  Exlmbank,  etc. 

We  benefit  greatly  from  our  own  revolu- 
tionary past  and  the  fact  that  the  principles 
for  which  we  stand  as  a  nation  are  principles 
that  are  acceptable  to  Africans. 

There  is  widespread  understanding  of  what 
our  Government  is  doing  to  advance  the 
cause  of  civil  rights  and  equal  opportunity 
here  In  the  U.S. 

There  has  been  a  substantial  improvement 
and  understanding  of  the  American  position 
on  Viet-Nam  since  the  talks  in  Paris  began. 

At  the  same  time  Africans  still  have  con- 
cerns with  respect  to  their  relationships  with 
us: 

They  are  deeply  concerned  at  the  prospect 
of  considerable  diminution  In  aid  available  to 
them  in  the  period  immediately  ahead.  While 
they  accepted  my  frank  explanations  as  to 
the  reasons  for  this  diminution,  there  is  a 
danger  if  we  are  not  able  within  a  reasonable 
period  to  at  least  restore  past  levels  of  aid 
and  to  Introduce  more  flexibility  with  respect 
to  our  programs. 

Similarly,  any  reversal  of  direction  or  loss 
of  momentum  by  a  future  .Administration 
with  respect  to  civil  rights  and  equal  oppor- 
timity could  deal  a  heavy  blow  to  our  rela- 
tionships in  Africa. 

May  I  give  substance  to  these  general  Im- 
pressions by  recounting  very  briefly  my  visit 
to  the  sixteen  African  countries  during  the 
period  between  the  beginning  of  June  and 
the  middle  of  July. 

The  Gambia  (May  31-June  3).— Bathurst, 
the  capital  of  The  Gambia,  was  the  first  stop 
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on  my  African  tour.  Her#.  I  met  with  the 
Prime  Minister,  Sir  DawdalTawara,  and  mem- 
bers of  hla  cabinet  for  a  frank  exchange  of 
views  on  matters  of  mutiial  Interest.  As  al- 
ways, I  found  the  Gambliins  most  friendly 
In  their  attitude  toward  tie  U.S.,  pragmatic 
In  their  approach  to  the  ^Ifllcult  problems 
of  development,  and  shvlng  with  us  a 
similar  world  view.  The  Gqinblans  were  par- 
ticularly appreciative  of  otir  modest  aid  ef- 
fort In  which  they  place  geat  hope. 

Guinea  (June  3-7).— Tlough  faced  with 
many  difficulties,  Presldei;  t  Toure  has  suc- 
ceeded In  solving  a  numbi  r  of  the  problems 
of  natlon-bulldlng.  My  vli  It  to  Guinea  was 
the  occasion  for  the  Prei  Ident  and  people 
of  Guinea  to  demonstrate  that  despite  past 
difficulties  they  have  wari  i  feelings  for  the 
U.S.,  sincerely  wish  sound  relations  and  are 
proudly  independent.  PreS  dent  Toure  him- 
self took  me  out  In  the  pro  rinces.  Introduced 
me  to  his  people,  and  encoiaged  me  to  meet 
with  and  talk  to  Guinea*  of  all  walks  of 
life.  He  showed  me  the/ Imaginative  way 
Oulneans  are  uniting  th(  Ir  art  and  tradi- 
tion with  the  task  of  b  lUdlng  a  modern 
society.  The  President  ar  i  his  people  are 
most  anxious  for  the  su  jcess  of  planned 
American  private  Invest:  lent  to  develop 
Guinea's  bauxite  and  otl  er  resources.  My 
visit  to  Guinea  was  one  ol  the  most  useful 
of  my  entire  trip.  1 

Sierra  Lt'one  (June  7-«>|— My  brief  visit 
to  Freetown  came  durlngi  a  period  when 
Prime  Minister  Slaka  Stevens  was  In  the 
process  of  dealing  with  a  ntknber  of  internal 
domestic  problems.  I  neveihelete  was  able 
to  have  a  wide-ranging  dls(^slon  with  him, 
which  among  other  things  Contributed  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  -ole  of  the  Peace 
Corps  In  Sierra  Leone.  It  Is  o  be  hoped  that 
With  the  return  to  civilian  ;  ule  In  Freetown 
the  country  will  be  able  to  »ork  out  Its  po- 
litical problems  and  reenga  [e  its  efforts  In 
solving  Its  economic  problen  s. 

Upper  Volta  {June  8-11).-  -In  Upper  Volta 
I  had  most  cordial  meeting  with  President 
Lamlzana  and  his  mlnlste  s  dealing  with 
both  foreign  and  domestic  a  fairs.  This  gave 
me  the  opportunity  of  dlscu  islng  both  Afri- 
can matters  ajid  developm<  ats  within  the 
country  Itself.  Among  my  1  iterestlng  visits 
on  thia  trip  waa  one  to  th(  Markoy  cattle 
ranch,  a  project  financed  1  y  A.I.D.  I  was 
much  Impressed  by  this  pll  )t  animal  hus- 
bandry project,  as  well  as  tl  e  country's  de- 
termination to  tighten  Its  b«  It  and  work  for 
Its  economic  development.  ]  also  took  this 
occasion  to  fly  over  the  rich  nearby  manga- 
nese ore  depoelts  in  the  Tan  Qao  area  of  the 
country. 

Niger  (June  11-13)  .—la  N  ger,  I  had  long 
and  helpful  talks  with  Presl  lent  Dlorl,  who 
recalled  with  great  pleasun  his  visit  last 
year  to  the  United  States.  ;  a  well  as  with 
other  prlnclpcil  officials.  Presl  lent  Dlorl — like 
other  African  leaders — was  a  ost  generous  In 
his  hoepltallty  to  me  personilly.  His  role  In 
OCAM  and  the  Entente  and  t  Ls  deep  concern 
with  the  Nigerian  problem  glv  ss  him  a  special 
position  In  African  Affairs.  I  dso  was  able  to 
visit  the  A.I.D. -sponsored  ;  oung  farmers' 
training  school  and  a  refore  itatlon  project. 
On  the  flight  from  Niamey  t  a  Fort  Lamy,  I 
stopped  for  several  hours  in  he  desert  town 
of  Zlnder  where  I  had  the  apportunlty  to 
observe  life  In  this  historic  irea  as  well  aa 
to  learn  of  the  repercussloc  %  the  Nigerian 
clvU  war  Is  having  on  the  ec<  nomy  of  Niger. 
Chad  (June  13-16). — The  Chadlan  Gov- 
ernment spared  no  effort  in  Its  hospitality. 
My  visit  was  productive  as  w<  II  aa  enjoyable. 
I  met  with  President  Tombi  Jbaye,  Foreign 
Minister  Baroum  and  Minis!  sr  of  National 
Economy  Abdoulaye  Lamana  with  whom  I 
dlsctissed  local  and  reglona  political  and 
economic  problems.  Presldei  t  Tombalbaye 
provided  his  personal  alrplan  ;  to  visit  Mao, 
the  capital  of  the  ancient  Kin  jdom  of  Bomu 
and  Bol,  where  I  saw  the  f  rogresa  of  the 
Lake  Chad  land  reclamation  project.  I  also 
saw  the  work  of  the  Peace    :orpa  and  was 


especially  impressed  by  an  ox-drawn  pump, 
designed  by  the  volunteers,  which  greatly 
facilitated  local  irrigation  efforts. 

Central  African  Republic  (June  16-18). — 
In  Bangui,  the  capital  of  the  Central  African 
Republic,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
excellent  state  of  U.S.-CAR  relations  with 
President  Bokaasa,  Acting  Foreign  Minister 
Lavodrama  and  other  government  officials.  In 
two  radio  interviews  I  was  able — aa  In  other 
African  centers — to  express  USG  friendship 
to  the  Central  African  people.  I  observed 
several  aid  project  activities,  met  with  U.S. 
miaslonories  and  visited  a  diamond  cutting 
factory.  Jointly  owned  by  the  CAR  Govern- 
ment and  an  American  diamond  Arm. 

Cameroon  (June  18-21). — My  \'lslt  to  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Cameroon  was  extremely 
fruitful,  both  In  revealing  the  basic  warmth 
of  relations  between  our  two  countries  and 
In  giving  us  a  chance  to  exchange  views  on 
many  subjects  of  commoii  Interest.  Foreign 
Minister  Nko'o  accompanied  me  throughout 
my  visit  to  Cameroon's  three  principal 
cities — Yaounde,  Buea  and  Douala — and  at- 
tended a  luncheon  of  American  businessmen 
in  the  latter  city.  Vice  President  Foncha,  the 
Foreign  Minister,  and  Prime  Ministers  Muna 
Of  West  Cameroon  and  Tchoungul  or  East 

Cameroon  were  among  my  many  hosts.  I 
also  had  an  opfxjrtunity  to  observe  U.S. 
A.I.D.  projects  and  the  excellent  work  of 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  and  Amerlcxm  ml£- 
slonarles  In  Cameroon. 

Gabon  (June  21-23). — In  Gabon,  in  addi- 
tion to  holding  discussions  with  President 
Bongo  and  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Development  Planning,  I  saw  firsthand 
some  of  the  great  economic  progress  being 
made.  I  visited  Port  Gentll,  location  of  one 
of  the  world's  largest  plywood  factories.  In- 
spected the  Shell  Oil  fields  at  Gamba  and 
spent  a  night  at  the  site  of  the  Franco- 
American  manganese  mine  (COMILOG) .  49 '"o 
of  whose  stock  Is  owned  by  the  U.S.  Steel 
Corporation.  While  in  Libreville  I  also  visited 
the  church  which  was  built  by  the  first  mis- 
sionaries to  Gabon,  who  arrived  In  1842.  The 
original  church  Is  still  In  regular  use,  as  are 
the  original  pews,  which  were  sent  to  Gabon 
from  Massachusetts.  In  addition  to  U.S. 
Steel.  American  oil  companies  are  conduct- 
ing explorations  In  GatxDn,  and  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Company  owns  SC",  of  the  com- 
pany (SOMIFER)  which  has  been  given  the 
concession  to  exploit  Gabon's  immense  Iron 
ore  reserves  at  Mekambo. 

Congo  (K)  (June  23-27  and  June  30- 
July  3)  .—When  I  visited  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  the  Congo,  I  found  the  country  to 
be  making  encouraging  progress  In  Its  efforts 
to  rebuild  Its  economy,  to  strengthen  its 
Internal  security,  and  to  move  forward  Into 
a  developmental  phase.  I  was  able  to  supple- 
ment my  very  useful  conversations  with 
President  Mobutu  and  his  principal  ministers 
with  visits  to  Lubumbashl,  Kolwezl,  Kisan- 
gani, Bukavu  and  Goma.  The  economic  re- 
form, which  the  Congolese  Government 
undertook  last  year  under  the  guidance  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  Is 
putting  goods  onto  the  market  and 
reviving  agriculture,  although  efforts  are 
hampered  by  the  lack  of  a  viable  transp>orta- 
tlon  Infrastructure.  Nevertheless,  the  out- 
look for  a  continued  increase  In  Congolese 
exports  Is  excellent.  While  the  Congo  still  has 
many  problems  to  overcome,  I  was  most  en- 
couraged by  the  Improvement  In  the  business 
climate  and  the  determination  and  dedica- 
tion which  the  Congolese  leaders  have  shown 
In  meeting  the  problems  squarely  even  when 
considerable  sacrifice  was  Involved.  I  was 
also  shown  during  my  visit  to  eastern  Congo 
that.  In  spite  of  the  succession  of  disturb- 
ances which  have  ravaged  this  region  over  the 
last  few  years,  the  Congolese  people  are  en- 
ergetically and  effectively  working  to  restore 
the  economy  of  the  area.  I  helped  the  Congo- 
lese celebrate  their  Independence  day  In 
Bukavu,  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  mer- 
cenaries which  was  aided  by  the  American 


loan  of  three  C-130's  to  transport  Congolese 
troops  to  the  area.  I  then  traveled  by  road 
from  there  to  Goma  and  on  through  the 
eastern  Congo  to  Uganda.  Illustrating  that 
security  has  been  restored  to  this  much 
ravaged  area.  I  was  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
progress  I  saw  and  If  present  trends  con- 
tinue, there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Congo  can  realize  Its  great  proml.se  as 
one  of  the  most  advanced  countries  in 
tropical  Africa. 

Rwanda  {June  27-29). — My  visit  to  Rwanda 
a  country  with  which  the  United  States 
has  always  enjoyed  most  amicable  relations. 
was  enlightening  and  valuable.  I  engaged  in 
substantive  discussions  on  various  Issues 
affecting  Rwandan-American  relations  with  a 
number  of  Rwandan  leaders.  I  was  impressed 
by  the  efforts  made  by  these  leaders  In  the 
economic  and  social  fields.  It  Is  these  efforts 
which  have  permitted  the  nation  to  make 
steady  progress  since  Independence  In  spite 
of  substa.itlal  obstacles  caused  by  her  geo- 
graphic position,  size,  and  density  of  popu- 
lation. 

Burundi  (June  29-30). — My  visit  to  Bu- 
jumbura came  at  a  time  when  the  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Burundi 
have  taken  a  decided  turn  for  the  better. 

They  .are  -Jxpected  to  become  even  more  cor- 
dial with  the  arrival  soon  of  a  new  American 
Ambassador  in  Bujumbura.  In  my  talks  wUh 
Burundi  leaders.  Including  Presdent  Mlcom- 
bero.  It  was  stressed  by  both  sides  that  the 
good  relations  between  our  two  countries  are 
founded  on  the  basis  of  mutual  respect  for 
each  other's  views  and  our  mutual  Interest 
In  seeing  Burundi's  continued  economic  prog- 
ress. In  Burundi,  as  elsewhere  on  my  trip,  I 
was  Impressed  by  the  serious  and  effective 
manner  in  which  the  country  Is  concentrat- 
ing its  efforts  on  solving  the  problem  of  eco- 
nomic  development. 

Uganda  (July  3-4). — I  was  most  pleased 
to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  Uganda, 
which  is  making  impressive  progress.  The 
contrast  In  the  excellence  of  southern  Ugan- 
da's road  system  with  the  underdeveloped 
routes  in  the  adjacent  areas  Is  Indeed  dra- 
matic and  illustrative  of  how  Importantly 
transportation  looms  In  the  economies  of 
African  countries.  From  southwestern  Ugan- 
da I  fiew  to  the  capital.  Kampala,  where  I 
had  discussions  with  President  Obote  and 
Foreign  Minister  Odaka.  Uganda  had  re- 
cently played  host  to  peace  talks  between  the 
Government  of  Nigeria  and  breakaway  Biafra. 
I  was  able  to  learn  at  firsthand  of  the  con- 
structive efforts  of  President  Obote  and  For- 
eign Minister  Odaka  to  contribute  to  a  con- 
structive solution  to  the  Nigerian  problem. 

Senegal  (June  8-11). — After  a  visit  to 
Nigeria,  on  which  I  will  comment  In  a  min- 
ute, my  last  stop  in  Africa  was  Dakar,  where 
I  had  a  most  friendly  and  encouraging  meet- 
ing with  President  Senghor  and  other 
Sengalese  leaders.  Our  modest  aid  program  in 
Senegal  is  making  a  definite  contribution 
to  the  country's  development  and  is  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  President  and  the  people. 
Faced  with  a  problem  of  student  and  worker 
riots  In  late  May,  President  Senghor  Is  now 
busily  engaged  In  dealing  with  the  catises  of 
this  unrest.  As  It  was  everywhere  In  Africa, 
my  reception  In  Senegal  was  a  concrete  dem- 
onstration of  the  friendly  feelings  the  lead- 
ers and  people  of  Africa  have  for  the  United 
States  and  their  sincere  desire  to  develop 
close  and  friendly  relations  with  us. 

Nigeria. — My  visit  to  Lagos,  July  4-8,  as 
well  OS  brief  stops  in  Paris,  Geneva  and  Lon- 
don en  route  to  the  United  States  at  the 
end  of  my  trip,  permitted  me  to  gauge  more 
accurately  the  dimensions  of  the  tragic 
problem  which  besets  Nigeria  and  to  talk 
with  officials — such  as  those  of  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  at 
Geneva — concerning  methods  of  rapidly  ex- 
tending humanitarian  help  to  those  who 
are  Innocently  suffering  as  a  result  of  the 
hostilities.  I  return  from  this  trip  even  more 
Impressed    both   by    the   seriousness   of   the 
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problem,  the  necessity  of  reestablishing  peace 
In  this  war  torn  country  and  the  urgent  need 
for  Immediate  humanitarian  assistance  to  Its 
civilians,  especially  Its  children. 

General  Gowan  emphasized  to  me  his 
strong  desire  to  reach  a  peaceful  settlement 
and  his  willingness,  which  was  subsequently 
communicated  to  the  Red  Cross  and  OAU,  to 
facilitate  the  movement  of  humanitarian 
supplies  to  the  affected  areas  It  Is  my  strong 
hope  that  Colonel  OJukwu  will  respond  to  the 
Red  Cross  and  OAU  iirglngs  to  make  this 
possible. 

The  tragedy  of  the  civil  war  which  con- 
tinues to  rage  in  Nigeria,  and  particularly 
the  suffering  of  Innocent  civilians  on  both 
sides,  was  the  source  of  great  concern  among 
virtually  all  the  African  leaders  with  whom 
I  talked.  Their  overwhelming  desire,  like  ours. 
Is  for  the  earliest  possible  end  to  the  war  and 
the  suffering.  Many  of  them  have  been  work- 
ing behind  the  scenes  toward  that  Koal  for 
some  time,  and  now  the  efforts  of  the  Con- 
sultative Committee  on  Nigeria  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  African  Unity,  composed  of  the 
heads  of  state  of  Cameroon,  the  Congo, 
Ethiopia.  Ghana.  Liberia  and  Niger,  appear  to 
have  made  significant  proeress. 

We  are  of  course  greatly  encouraged  by 

the  news  from  Niamey  over  the  weekend  that 
both  sides  have  now  agreed  to  resume  nego- 
tiations to  end  the  war.  Preliminary  discus- 
sions are  to  take  place  In  Niamey,  with  Presi- 
dent Dlorl  of  Niger  as  chairman.  Then,  when 
the  details  are  worked  out.  substantive  talks 
are  to  follow  in  Addis  Ababa  under  the 
auspices  of  the  OAU  Committee,  of  which 
Emperor  Halle  Selassie  Is  chairman.  Although 
serious  differences  continue,  we  are  hopeful 
that  these  talks  will  fare  better  than  those 
earlier  and  bring  an  end  to  casualties  and 
destruction. 

This  will  require  a  high  degree  of  states- 
manship, tolerance  and  realism.  I  found 
everywhere  on  my  trip  a  growing  alarm  over 
the  Nigerian  conflict,  however,  and  a  growing 
conviction  that  Africans  must  help  solve  It. 
We  share  that  view  and  believe  that  the  talks 
scheduled  In  Addis  Ababa  are  an  Important 
step  in  that  direction.  We  hope  fer\-ently  for 
the  success  of  these  talks. 

Of  even  more  Immediate  urgency  Is  the 
problem  of  getting  relief  supplies  to  the 
suffering  on  both  sides.  Although  the  po- 
litical Impasse  which  prevents  free  movement 
of  relief  supplies  Into  the  secessionist  area 
has  not  yet  been  fully  overcome,  a  major  re- 
lief effort  by  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  Is  under  way.  That  effort  has 
the  full  cooperation  and  support  of  the 
United  States  Government,  as  well  as  many 
other  governments  and  private  voluntary  or- 
ganizations. As  the  President  made  clear  In 
his  statement  of  July  11,  our  intention  Is  not 
to  Interfere  In  Nigerian  military  or  political 
affairs,  but  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  in- 
nocent persons  on  both  sides. 

The  need  Is  great  and  urgent.  We  are  far 
from  satisfied  at  the  amounts  of  relief  sup- 
plies which  thus  far  have  reached  the  suffer- 
ing, but  are  working  urgently  with  the  ICRC 
and  other  governments  to  find  a  means  of 
breaking  the  bottleneck  now  caused  by  the 
failure  to  reach  agreement  on  how  to  get 
supplies  through  the  lines  of  fighting.  In  the 
meantime,  ICRC  stockpiles  are  growing,  and 
we  are  hopeful  for  an  early  agreement  among 
all  concerned  which  will  permit  adequate 
supplies  to  flow  to  the  needy  wherever  they 
are. 

The  U.S.  contribution  to  Nigerian  relief,  in- 
cluding estimated  donations  of  S2  million 
from  private  sources,  has  now  reached  $7 
million.  Including  a  Government  donation  of 
5500  tons  of  food  worth  $2.7  million  to 
UNICEF  approved  on  July  12.  In  addition. 
Secretary  Rusk  has  Informed  the  ICRC  that 
we  are  providing  a  reserve  fund  of  81  million 
for  that  body  to  draw  on  In  meeting  Nigerian 
relief  needs.  This  contribution  should  be  par- 
ticularly useful  in  giving  the  ICRC  flexibility 
to  procure  vehicles,  charter  ships  and  air- 


craft, and  purchase  or  lease  other  equipment 
for  rapid  deployment  to  the  areas  of  need. 

We  recognize  that  the  implementation  of 
an  effective  relief  program  in  Nigeria  is  an 
enormous  enterprise.  The  ICRC  Is  expanding 
its  organization  to  carry  out  sucli  a  program 
and  has  Just  n.amed  Mr.  Auguste  Llndt.  the 
Swiss  Ambassador  to  Moscow  and  formerly 
UN  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees.  :is  the 
High  Commissioner  of  Nigerian  relief  oper- 
ations. 

A  truly  effective  relief  effort  requires  the 
full  cooperation  of  both  federal  and  rebel 
officials,  for  there  are  thousands  of  desper- 
ately needy  people  In  both  areas.  I  am  con- 
fident that  such  cooperation  will  be  forth- 
coming, for,  as  the  President  said  on  July 
11.  "mass  starvation  that  can  be  prevented 
must  not  be  allowed  to  go  on."  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  cooperate  In  every  way  possible  with 
the  ICRC  emergency  relief  effort  to  achieve 
this  result. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  given  special  atten- 
tion to  the  Nigerian  question,  since  It  is  one 
which  concerns  us  all  deeply  and  in  which 
the  Committee  has  a  special  interest.  We 
should  all  work  to  mitigate  the  effect  of  civil 
war  on  the  Innocent  and  to  bring  hostilities 
10  an  end.  I  would  like,  at    le  same  time,  to 

return  to  the  trends  in  Africa  which  I  out- 
lined at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks.  Afri- 
can leaders  are  undismayed  by  the  admit- 
tedly major  problems  they  face,  for  they 
have  an  increasing  sense  of  direction  in  their 
efforts  and  they  are  using  their  resources 
vrtth  greater  effectiveness.  These  develop- 
ments portend  better  government,  economic 
growth  and  individual  progress.  Along  with 
the  sense  of  urgency  of  particular  problems 
I  would  like  to  leave  with  this  Committee 
the  sense  of  encouragement  I  draw  from 
these  general  patterns.  Within  this  perspec- 
tive, I  believe  that  the  United  States  can  de- 
velop constructive  policies  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  both  of  our  national  interest  and 
that  of  the  African  nations. 


DIRE   CONSEQUENCES   OF   CUTS   IN 
EDUCATION  FUNDS 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  most  cogent  and  persuasive  let- 
ter from  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii  which  reinforces  my  reasons  for 
voting  against  the  10-percent  income 
surtax  bill  last  month.  In  his  letter  to  me. 
Dr.  Howard  C.  McAllister  expresses  the 
dire  consequences  cuts  in  education 
funds  will  mean  to  university  programs 
all  across  the  Nation.  Because  his  letter 
is  one  of  broad  implication.  I  submit  it 
for  the  attention  of  all  Members  of  this 
House: 

HON'OLULtr.  Haw.mi. 

July  5,  1968. 
Hon.  Patsy  Mink. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Mink:  C-onsiderable  written  and 
spoken  concern  has  been  expressed  on  the 
serious  Impact  of  budget  constraints  on  the 
United  States  scientific  and  technical  pro- 
grams. Though  I  share  the  concern  in  this 
area,  I  am  considerably  more  disturbed  by 
the  multiplying  effect  these  budget  reduc- 
tions have  by  the  time  they  reach  high 
school  and  university  students. 

Even  moderate  percentage  reductions  in 
funds  for  particular  programs,  which  are 
contrary  to  the  need  for  expanding  research 


and  development  but  might  appear  to  be  at 
least  manageable,  are  greatly  amplified  in 
their  effect  on  educational  programs.  For 
example.  NASA  fellowships  have  virtually 
disappeared,  a  one  hundred  percent  reduc- 
tion in  one  budget  area  as  a  result  of  a  more 
moderate  reduction  In  the  total  NASA  pro- 
gram. One  expects  at  least  a  further  fifty 
percent  reduction  In  NDEA  fellowships  and 
a  like  decrease  in  the  NSF  fellowship 
program. 

This  effect  is  considerably  augmented  by 
the  budget  limitations  that  have  been  devel- 
oping in  imiverslty  research  programs,  par- 
ticularly in  the  physical  sciences.  These  pro- 
grams provide  significant  financial  lisslst- 
ance  to  students — both  graduate  and  under- 
graduate— in  return  for  their  service  to  the 
research  effort.  However,  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  scientific  integrity  of  a  research 
program  within  the  funding  limitations  im- 
posed, one  has  no  choice  but  to  cut  corners 
wherever  possible  and  one  of  the  first  cor- 
ners is  obviously  the  student  research 
assistants. 

I  have  reduced  the  student  payroll  on  the 
research  project  I  direct  by  some  seventy 
percent  and  am  aware  of  others  following 
the  same  course  This  itself  is  of  some  con- 
cern. However,  the  total  effect  is  much 
broader.  One  is  compelled  to  refrain  from 
encouraging  students  to  continue  in  or  enter 
into  careers  in  physics,  as  such  encourage- 
ment carries  with  it  some  degree  of  commit- 
ment During  the  winter  and  spring  period 
of  selecting  applicants  for  graduate  study, 
the  reluctance  of  those  of  us  directing  re- 
search funds  to  take  on  any  risk  of  commit- 
ment for  student  financial  assistance  or  pro- 
viding graduate  research  opportunities  se- 
verely limited  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
Department  could  recruit  graduate  students. 

Decreases  In  fellowships  and  research  funds 
couple  with  the  draft  to  produce  a  quite 
bleak  outlook  In  the  graduate  area.  The  same 
type  of  thing  also  occurs  in  the  undergradu- 
ate area.  Research  programs  provide  signifi- 
cant financial  support  as  well  as  training  for 
undergraduate  students  in  return  for  their 
services  to  the  research  work.  Ever-increasing 
numbers  of  students  are  entering  universi- 
ties. This,  I  believe,  is  as  it  should  be.  How- 
ever, those  from  lower  income  groups  consti- 
tute a  large  proportion  of  the  Increase  In 
university  enrollments,  partly  because  of  na- 
tional objectives  set  by  the  substantial  edu- 
cational legislation  of  a  few  years  ago.  Now 
financial  assistance  to  these  students  is  a 
growing  problem. 

In  addition  to  the  decrease  in  financial 
assistance  to  these  students  from  curtailed 
research  programs,  expansion  from  other  pro- 
grams has  not  been  available  to  meet  the 
need.  For  example,  the  Work  Study  Program 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  did  at  one  time 
pro\'lde  financial  assistance  for  several  stu- 
dents working  on  the  research  I  direct.  How- 
ever, this  support  was  withdrawn  over  a  year 
ago.  Decreasing  research  funds  make  it  im- 
possible for  me  to  continue  to  augment  this 
program  by  paying  these  students  from  the 
research  contract. 

The  effects  extend  beyond  the  University. 
There  are  such  programs  as  the  Secondary 
Science  Training  Program  sponsored  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  This  program 
selects  qualified  high  school  students  to  work 
with  scientists  at  the  University.  I  have  par- 
ticipated in  this  program  and  enthusiasti- 
cally endorse  Its  intent.  However.  I  presently 
have  working  with  me  a  freshman  student 
who  previously  had  spent  a  summer  with 
this  work  under  the  SST  Program.  This  stu- 
dent discontinued  a  part-time  position  with 
a  bakery  on  the  strength  and  opportunity  of 
employment  by  the  research  contract.  I  will, 
of  course,  delay  ps  long  as  possible  terminat- 
ing this  particular  student's  position. 

Thus  the  national  budgetary  constraints 
of  the  past  year  have  already  produced  quite 
broad    and    disproportionate    effects    when 
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LFFTER  FROM  A  COLLEGE 
STUDEN*  7 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speak  er,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Reco  id  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  te  npore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Spea  cer.  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleague  \  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  a  college  st  ident  In  which 
she  expresses  her  hopes  ind  dreams  for 
the  futuie.  She  writes  to  ne  because  she 
beheves  that  I  can  serve  is  a  medium  of 
communication  between  t  le  youth  of  our 
country  and  their  elders. 

I  realize  that  this  is  c  ne  of  my  most 
challenging  responsibilit  es,  and  there- 
fore I  submit  this  letter  i  i  acknowledge- 
ment of  our  collective  dut  r : 

HONi  ILULU,    HaWAH. 

Representative  Patsy  T.  Mi>  k, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Mink:  This  le  iter  of  apprecia- 
tion thanking  you  for  your  i  scogmtion  of  my 


debate  skill  Is  somewhat  belated.  Perhaps 
there  was  an  express  purpose  for  Its  tardi- 
ness. I  will  try  to  explain  this  later  on  In  my 
letter. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you,  first  of  all,  for 
taking  the  time  tuid  trouble  to  send  me  your 
letter  of  congratulations  for  the  participa- 
tion of  my  partner  and  I  In  the  recent  Hawaii 
State  Debate  Championship  Tournament.  It 
greatly  heartens  me  to  know  that  at  least  one 
person  who  is  engaged  In  a  vital  part  of 
Hawaii's  educational  program  would  seri- 
ously concern  herself  with  the  academic 
achievements  of  Individuals  on  a  personal 
level. 

Related  to  this  point.  I  would  also  like  to 
expreeB  gratitude  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
rest  of  the  members  of  the  University  of 
Hawaii  debate  team,  for  your  coop>eratlon 
and  support  of  the  debate  program  which 
you  have  shown  by  sending  us  the  important 
materials  that  we  had  requested  for  this 
year's  college  debate  topic.  Needless  to  say, 
much  of  the  information  that  we  had  re- 
ceived from  your  office  has  heljjed  ufi  In  the 
structuring  of  our  cases. 

For  these  reasons,  then.  I  felt  It  necessary 
to  extend  my  slncerest  appreciation  for  the 
efforts  that  you  have  made  in  the  education 
of  young  pteople  today. 

It  seems  almost  like  an  entire  age  ago 
since  I've  been  out  of  the  debate  realm  (at 
least,  temporarily).  Many  pressing,  critical 
Issues,  such  as  the  assassination  of  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy,  the  fight  for  stronger  gun 
control,  the  crisis  of  urban  riots  in  our 
biggest  cities,  and  the  Increasing  fervor  in 
the  Presidential  race,  have  hurled  me  so 
swiftly  into  a  political  and  social  reality  that 
the  academic  achievements  of  "debate  for 
debate's  sake",  though  far  from  unimportant 
to  me,  have  assumed  a  lower  priority  of  inter- 
est at  the  moment. 

I  Imagine  that  there  must  be  mUUons  of 
young  people  like  me,  clutching  in  their 
palms  of  sensitivity  an  acute  awareness  of 
the  need  for  deep-rooted,  effective  changes 
in  oTir  society.  There  must  be  hosts  of  young 
people,  like  myself,  disengaging  themselves 
dally  from  the  "standard"  values  of  otu- 
parents'  generation.  In  search  of  more  mean- 
ingful concepts  that  we,  the  future  grass- 
roots of  America,  can  justifiably  live  with. 

Our  generation  has  been  dubbed  the  "lost" 
generation.  Perhape  we  are,  in  a  sense.  In 
the  wake  of  the  assassination  of  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy,  who  was  a  charismatic 
activist  leader  of  the  young  people  as  Senator 
E^igene  McCarthy  Is  the  escutcheon  of  the 
young.  Intellectual  liberals,  I  have  sensed  an 
almost  Implacable  despair.  For  it  was  in  these 
two  prominent  figures  that  Young  America 
purchased  stock  in  her  most  vivid,  energetic, 
and  optimistic  dreams — and  a  death  to  one 
of  them  meant  a  myriad  of  hopes  aborted,  a 
great  potential  energy  whose  kinetics  were 
lost  when  Its  Generator  died. 

So  here  we  are,  the  Lost  Generation.  And 
what  are  we  to  do?  I  must  confess  that,  for  a 
time,  I  could  not  truthfully  find  any  answers 
to  this  question.  It  took  some  deep  Intro- 
spection on  my  part  to  finally  come  up  with 
a  solution  of  some  sort.  I  feel  that  I  can 
identify  with  my  generation  in  this  respect. 
As  many  of  them  have  done  before,  I  have 
played  the  successive  roles  of  neutralist,  of 
modulated  skeptic,  then  of  outright  rebel, 
reacting  to  each  and  every  "Establishment" 
program  as  the  stereotyped  young  radical 
feels  he  should.  Yet,  this  had  gotten  me 
nowhere,  and  I  felt  a  sense  of  displacement 
and  helplessness  which  is  common  to  those 
who  have  been  In  similar  shoes.  Better,  I 
thought  at  last,  to  resume  your  place  In  the 
society  that  raised  you  in  the  affluence  of 
hope,  even  as  It  has  sometimes,  it  seems, 
robbed  you  of  a  small  part  of  its  dowry.  You 
cannot  hope  to  change  something  that  you 
refuse  to  touch. 

At  last,  I  feel  that  I  have  found  an  Im- 
portant focal  point  on  which  I  can  pivot  the 


rest  of  my  life.  It  is  in  this  theme,  then, 
that  I  write  this  letter.  Perhaps,  Mrs.  Mink, 
I  am  not  really  writing  to  you  as  I  am 
writing  through  you,  to  the  young  people 
of  whom  I  am,  and  always  will  be,  an  Integral 
part.  In  addressing  this  letter  to  you.  It  may 
well  be  that  I  am  paying  you  a  compliment 
of  the  highest  type — tliat  I  view  you  as  a 
respectful,  concerned  medium  through  which 
communication  of  ideas  among  young  people 
can  be  furthered,  In  the  same  hopeful  vein 
that  we.  Young  America,  seek  communication 
with  our  elders. 

I  shall  end  here.  I  hope  that,  at  least,  a 
modicum  of  my  thoughts  have  reached  you. 
If  I  were  to  sum  up  the  main  idea  of  this 
letter.  It  would  be  this;  that  my  greatest  con- 
viction of  the  young  people  of  this  country, 
on  which  I  base  undaunted  optimism.  Is 
that  we  are  relentless  dreamers;  that  even  In 
the  face  of  a  prophesied,  blighted  future,  we 
can  still  stubbornly  decline  the  end  of  hope: 
that  the  young  people  of  America,  my  people 
of  my  America,  can  reincarnate  a  new  life 
for  our  country.  Mortal  as  we  are.  we  can 
attain  immortality  If.  when  our  generation  is 
finally  laid  to  rest,  we  will  not  die  dreamless. 
In  this  faith  I  remain, 

Respectfully  yours, 

Catherine  E.  Acor. 
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PROGRAM  INFORMATION  ACT 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  was  \evy  pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Pro- 
gram Information  Act,  H  R.  18503. 

The  Program  Information  Act  simply 
propxoses  that  the  President  shall  trans- 
mit at  each  new  session  of  Congress  a 
current  catalog  that  will  list  all  the  vari- 
ous Federal  assistance  programs  that  are 
available.  For  each  Federal  assistance 
program,  the  catalog  will  identify  and 
describe  the  program,  state  the  level  of 
funding,  and  set  forth  the  costs  of  the 
recipient,  and  the  names  of  the  appro- 
priate officials  to  contact,  describe  the 
mechanics  of  application,  and  Identify 
related  programs. 

In  these  critical  times  it  is  catastrophic 
that  solutions  to  many  problems  aie  lost 
because  of  the  commtmicatlons  gap  be- 
tween Washington  and  the  communities 
back  home.  This  gap  is  reflected  by  the 
constantly  repeated  question,  "What 
Federal  assistance  is  available  to  us?" 
and  an  uncertain  response  to  the  ques- 
tion. 

Clearly,  this  legislation  is  not  a  solu- 
tion for  all  our  problems,  but  it  is  an  im- 
portant first  step  for  making  all  of  our 
Federal  assistance  program  efforts  more 
manageable,  more  widely  used,  and  more 
effective. 

Thus,  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
would  not  only  help  our  constituents,  but 
would  also  give  Congress  a  new  infoi-ma- 
tion  tool  for  weighing  the  relative  worth 
of  such  programs  and  for  evaluating 
proposed  new  programs.  Congress,  as  the 
people's  branch  of  the  Government,  is 
responsible  to  the  needs  of  the  Nation. 
In  order  to  fulfill  these  needs.  Congress 
must  use  innovations,  such  as  this  cata- 
log, to  supply  complete  and  relevant  in- 
formation to  everyone  who  wants  it  as  a 


tool  for  making  creative  federalism 
more  efficient. 

Such  a  catalog,  as  outlined  by  this 
legislation,  would  give  citizens  a  new 
window  for  viewing  where  their  tax  dol- 
lars are  being  spent  and  how  some  of 
these  dollars  might  be  returned  to  their 
communities  for  worthwhile  projects. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  provide  the 
executive  branch  with  the  essential  In- 
formation it  needs  to  eliminate  duplica- 
tion of  agency  programs  and  to  stream- 
line its  activities.  Also,  the  catalog  could 
be  used  as  a  valuable  reference  source 
for  determining  the  need  to  ask  Con- 
gress for  a  new  program.  Thus,  the 
executive  branch  as  well  as  Congress  has 
the  obligation  to  know  specifically  where 
Federal  assistance  money  is  being  spent 
and  how  the  programs  are  being  admin- 
istered: and  certainly  the  public,  as  the 
one  who  foots  the  bill,  has  a  right  to 
know  this  too. 

In  conclusion  I  am  pleased  to  cospon- 
sor a  bill  in  which  the  public  and  the 
Congress  will  receive  such  extensive 
benefits.  For  the  first  time  the  public 
will  liave  access  to  a  complete  catalog 
of  all  available  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams. Congress  will  pain  an  invaluable 
reference  for  the  funding  and  future 
creation  of  such  programs.  If  this  bill 
is  enacted  into  law,  it  will  become  a 
beacon  of  essential  information  for 
many  citizens  and  organizations  who 
helplessly  know  there  is  program  money 
available  for  worthwhile  projects,  but 
are  lost  as  to  where  to  apply  for  it. 

Conversely,  the  catalog  would  give 
Congress  a  source  of  comprehensive  in- 
formation to  fit  available  resources  to 
specific  local  needs.  As  in  no  other  era. 
these  complex  times  call  for  Federal. 
State,  and  local  levels  of  government, 
elected  representatives  and  citizenry,  to 
work  together  for  progress. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  was  eager 
to  cosponsor  the  Program  Information 
Act.  H.R.  18503.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
nonpartisan  legislation  will  attract 
many  more  Members  as  well  as  the 
administration. 


EXTENDING    THE    HELPING    HAND 
TO  COMMERCIAL  FISHERIES 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  add  my  full  support  to  the  bill  which 
I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor  with  the 
chainnan  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  to  extend  the  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act. 

The  importance  of  this  act  is  broadly 
appreciated.  The  Fish  Boat.  March  1968. 
said: 

The  legislation  Is  one  of  the  most  meaning- 
ful and  helpful  programs  to  come  tinder  BCF 
Jurisdiction  in  many  years.  It  provides  50 '"^ 
to  75<^r  Federal  funding  of  State-originated 
projects  associated  with  the  commercial 
fisheries. 

I  have  received  from  State  fisheries 
ofBcials  and  industry  representatives  in 


California  numerous  favorable  com- 
ments regarding  the  program.  There- 
fore, it  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction 
that  I  am  able  to  join  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  advocating  the  continuance 
of  the  act. 

The  new  legislation  proix)ses  an  ex- 
tension of  the  basic  act  for  a  period  of 
4  years  beyond  the  scheduled  expiration 
date  of  June  30,  1969,  at  the  present  au- 
thorized level  of  funding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  from  an  ever 
increasing  number  of  sources  that  in 
the  seas  are  vast  treasures  which  we 
must  begin  to  tap.  None  of  these  treas- 
ures is  so  obvious  as  the  living  resources 
we  find  there.  The  extension  of  Public 
Law  88-309  will  help  to  insure  that 
these  resources  of  the  sea  will  be  utilized 
efRciently. 

Since  1956  the  United  States  has 
slipped  from  second  to  sixth  place  among 
the  fishing  nations  of  the  globe.  Unless 
we  make  a  concerted  effort  to  increase 
the  technological  base  of  our  fishing  in- 
dustry, we  shall  drop  even  further  in  the 
international  standings.  The  fact  that 
fishing  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  in- 
dustries does  not  mean  that  it  must 
stand  apart  from  progress.  Indeed  the 
success  of  other  nations  show  that  a 
partnership  with  technology  is  essential. 

Extension  of  the  Commercial  Fisheries 
Research  and  Development  Act  will  al- 
low the  continuation  of  the  223  projects 
in  47  States  and  four  other  areas  under 
U.S.  jurisdiction:  will  insure  funding  for 
the  135  professional  and  technical  per- 
somiel  whose  employment  by  the  States 
was  made  possible  by  the  law;  and  will 
continue  the  44  research  and  develop- 
ment projects  now  being  carried  out 
through  contracts  with  educational  in- 
stitutions. 

The  most  important  continuation 
which  we  can  make  through  extension 
of  Public  Law  88-309,  however,  is  that 
of  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  partner- 
ship between  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government  so  as  to  insure  the  solu- 
tion of  local  and  regional  problems  by 
those  most  familiar  with  those  problems. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  heartily 
support  the  bill  H.R.  18808.  introduced 
by  the  chairman,  and  I  urge  the  similar 
support  of  my  colleagues. 


BORDER   DEVFXOPMENT   AND 
FRIENDSHIP 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Rep- 
resentative of  the  largest  city  along  our 
friendly  border  with  Mexico,  I  have  the 
honor  to  introduce  a  bill,  in  which  I  am 
joined  by  other  border  Congressmen,  to 
give  congressional  recognition  and  en- 
dorsement to  the  decision  by  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
last  year,  when  they  set  up  the  Joint 
United  States-Mexico  Commission  on 
Border  Development  and  Friendship. 
Joining  me  in  this  sponsorship  are:  the 
gentlemen    from    California    [Mr.    Van 


Deerlin  and  Mr.  Tdnney],  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  IMr.  Udall],  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Walker]. 
and  the  gentlemen  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Fisher  and  Mr.  KazenI. 

The  bill  we  have  introduced,  HR. 
18807,  will  formally  establish  the  U.S. 
section  of  the  Commission  on  Border 
Development  and  Friendship,  and  pro- 
vide a  statutory  foundation  for  its  im- 
portant activities. 

The  establishment  of  this  Commission, 
by  agreement  with  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexi- 
co, opened  a  new  chapter  in  the  relations 
with  our  good  neighbor  to  the  south. 
Our  two  countries  stated  by  their  actions 
that  the  good  neighbor  policy  is  not 
merely  something  to  be  accepted,  but  to 
be  worked  at,  every  day,  for  the  benefit 
of  our  two  countries. 

As  the  first  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  sec- 
tion, I  was  pleased  that  the  President 
chose  Ambassador  Raymond  L.  Telles, 
the  former  mayor  of  my  home  city.  El 
Paso,  Tex.,  and  more  recently  our  Am- 
bassador to  Costa  Rica.  While  in  the 
armed  services  of  our  country.  Mr.  Telles 
also  held  diplomatic  liaison  posts  in 
Mexico. 

As  President  Johnson  ix)inted  out  in 
Ills  message  to  Congress,  recommending 
that  the  U.S.  section  of  the  Border  Com- 
mission be  given  congres.sional  sanction, 
the  two  sections  of  the  Commission  are 
already  hard  at  work.  They  have  estab- 
lished formal  mechanism  for  dealing 
with  emergencies  and  disasters  along  the 
border  area.  They  have  agreed  on  a  joint 
training  center  to  assist  the  unemployed 
and  underemployed  on  both  .sides  of  the 
border.  They  are  in  the  process  of  es- 
tablishing pilot  joint  community  .service 
centers  to  aid  low-income  groups  of  both 
nations.  They  are  now  engaged  in  an 
indu.strialization  study  to  pursue  the 
possibility  of  increased  industrialization 
of  the  border.  They  are  strengthening 
the  already  excellent  working  relation- 
ships in  the  field  of  public  health;  and 
have  held  a  joint  workshop  to  discuss 
mutual  urban  problems — a  project  to  be 
repeated  at  sister  commimities  all  along 
the  border. 

This  excellent  work  deserves  our  sup- 
port, and  I  hope  we  shall  approve  the 
legislation  to  continue  it  in  the  present 
Congress.  It  will  then  stand  as  a  means 
of  achieving  the  continuing  good  rela- 
tions we  have  pledged  with  Mexico. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

'The  following  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MizE)  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gvbser,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Collier,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  KuPFFRMAN.  for  30  minutes,  on 
Wednesday,  July  31. 

Mr.  Dices  I  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Pat- 
ten • .  for  60  minutes,  on  July  30.  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF1  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  conseht,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remirks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  PoDELL  during  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  Memory  amendment. 

Mr.  Brasco  in  the  Oommibtee  of  the 
Whole  today  prior  to  tht  vote  on  the  Mc- 
Clory  amendment. 

Mr.  DiNCELL  in  the  (t^omInittee  of  the 
Whole  today  on  his  amendment  relating 
to  retroactivity,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous material. 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  include  an  edi- 
torial. 

Mr.  Dole  to  revise  ai  id  extend  his  re- 
marks immediately  pri(  r  to  vote  on  Mc- 
Clory  amendment  with  reference  to  Fed- 
eral licensing. 

Mr.  Mee  to  revise  aud  extend  his  re- 
marks immediately  following  remarks  of 
Mr.  Keith.  i 

Mr.  KEITH  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks immediately  preceding  the  vote 
on  the  McClory  amendment  enabling 
States  to  adopt  licensing  for  all  firearms. 

•  The  following  Menders  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mize)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gurnet. 

Mr.  Broomfield  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  AsHBRQOK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 
Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  Collier  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Cleveland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama  in  one  in- 
stance. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  i^  10  instances. 

Mr.  Talcott  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hunt 

Mr.  Horton  in  two  ins  tances. 

Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  In  thre;  instances. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  insta]  ices. 

Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois  iJ  i  two  Instances. 

Mr.  RoBisoN. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

I  The  following  Memters  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patten)  aqd  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Giaimo. 

Mr.  Willlam  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Casey  in  two  instfinces. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio. 

Mrs.  Mink  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Marsh. 

Mr.  Fallon  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Henderson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennej  see 


Mr.  Murphy  of  New  1 


Mr.  Leogett  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Kluczynski. 
Mr.  MooRHEAD  in  two  ikistances. 
Mr.  Howard  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Ne\r  Jersey  in  two 
instances. 
Mr.  Ullman  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Gonzat-ez  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  four  in  itances. 
Mr.  Gilbert  in  two  in  itances. 
Mr.  Jarman  in  two  ins  ;ances. 


ork. 


Mr.  Fraser  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  PuciNSKX  in  12  Instances. 

Mr.  Meeds. 

Mrs.  Kelly  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Daddario. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Whitener. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  25.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  In  cooperation  with  the 
States,  to  conduct  an  Inventory  and  study 
of  the  Nation's  estuaries  and  their  natural 
resources,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  10673.  An  act  to  amend  title  III  of 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  1921,  as 
amended;  and 

H.R.  18065.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act.  1926,  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional appropriations. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  6.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Initial  stage  of  the  Oahe  unit,  James 
division,  Missouri  River  Basin  project.  South 
Dakota,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1532.  An  act  to  require  that  contracts 
for  construction,  alteration,  or  repair  of  any 
public  building  or  public  works  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  be  accompanied  by  a  per- 
formance bond  protecting  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  by  an  additional  bond  for  the 
protection  of  persons  furnishing  material 
and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3456.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  prose- 
cution of  the  offenses  of  disorderly  conduct 
and  lewd.  Indecent,  or  obscene  acts  shall  be 
conducted  In  the  name  of  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  16024.  An  act  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
act  of  September  30.  1965.  relating  to  high- 
speed ground  transportation,  and  for  ot^er 
purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly I  at  7  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow.  Wednesday, 
July  24,  1968,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2078.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 


June  3,  1968,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion, on  an  interim  report  on  San  Diego 
Harbor,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  requested  by  reso- 
lutions of  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate, 
adopted  March  5.  1946,  and  August  13,  1958, 
and  Is  also  in  partial  response  to  an  Item  In 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  March  2. 
1945  (H.  Doc.  No.  365);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
an  Illustration. 

2079.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  the  first  annual  report 
of  the  activities  of  the  Commission  for  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1967,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  89-348  (79 
Stat.  1312);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2080.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director. 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  in  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  as  of  May  31, 
1968.  pursuant  to  section  5(e)  of  the  Com- 
mimlcatlons  Act,  as  amended,  July  16,  1952. 
by  Public  Law  554;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2081.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  publication  entitled  "Economic  Report 
on  the  Banking  Industry";  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2082.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
on  aliens  who  conditionally  entered  the 
United  States  under  section  2b3(a)  (7)  of  the 
Imxnlgratlon  and  Nationality  Act  during  the 
6-month  period  ending  June  30.  1968.  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  203(f)  of 
the  act:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2083.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report 
on  grants  made  during  calendar  year  1967  to 
nonprofit  Institutions  and  organizations  for 
support  of  scientific  research  programs  pur- 
suant to  section  3  of  Public  Law  65-934 
(72  Stat.  1793,  42  U.S.C.  1891);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1271.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  15045.  a  bill  to  extend 
certain  expiring  provisions  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962, 
as  amended  (Rept.  No.  1774).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1272.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  18209,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
loans  to  supplement  farm  income  and  to 
provide  for  additional  recreation  loans,  ex- 
tend the  period  for  water  and  sewer  grants 
prior  to  completion  of  a  comprehensive  plan. 
Increase  the  amount  of  unsold  Insured  loans 
that  may  be  made  out  of  the  fund,  raise  the 
aggregate  annual  limits  on  grants,  remove 
the  annual  celling  on  Insured  loans  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1775).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1273.  Resolution  waiving  points 
of  order  against  H.R.  18707.  a  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1776).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 


Mr.  DULSKI:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  H  R.  18663.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  ac- 
ceptance by  postal  employees  of  checks  and 
money  orders  under  certain  conditions,  to 
curtail  the  mailing  of  certain  articles  which 
present  a  hazard  to  postal  employees  or  proc- 
essing machines,  to  provide  for  the  employ- 
ment of  necessary  postal  field  service  per- 
sonnel, and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1777).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  S.  3030.  An  act  to 
amend  section  3  of  the  act  of  November  2, 
1966,  relating  to  the  development  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  fish  protein  con- 
centrate; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1782). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  17361.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  striking  of  medals  In  commemoration  of 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  city  of  Memphis  (Rept.  No.  1783).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  S.  3671.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Dart- 
mouth College  (Rept.  No.  1784).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
S.  3487.  An  act  to  assist  In  the  provision  of 
housing  for  low-and  moderate-Income  fam- 
ilies, and  to  extend  and  amend  laws  relating 
to  housing  and  urban  development  (Rept. 
No.  1785).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  HJl.  1596.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Dometrloe  Konstantlnos  Georgaras  (also 
known  as  James  K.  Georgaras) ;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1778) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MESKILL:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  3193.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Red- 
dick  B.  Still,  Jr.,  and  Richard  Carpenter;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1779) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  9566.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francis 
M.  Rogallo  and  Gertrude  S.  Rogallo  (Rept. 
No.  1780) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  TENZER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  11255.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mae  Lama 
Mining  Co.,  Ltd.  (Rept.  No.  1781) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  mle  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By    Mr.    BLATNIK    (for   himself,    Mr. 
HoLirrEi-D,     Mr.     Rosenthal,     Mrs. 
DwYER,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr.  Brown 
of   Ohio,   and  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama) : 
H.R.  18826.  A  bUl  to  achieve  the  fullest  co- 
operation    and     coordination     of     activities 
among  the  levels  of  government  in  order  to 
improve  the  operation  of  our  Federal  system 
In  an  increasingly  complex  society,  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  grants-in-aid  to 
the  States,  to  permit  provision  of  reimburs- 
able   technical    services    to   State    and    local 
government,  to  establish  coordinated  Inter- 


governmental policy  and  administration  of 
grants  and  loans  for  development  assistance, 
to  provide  for  the  acquisition,  use,  and  dis- 
position of  land  within  urban  areas  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  In  conformity  with  local  gov- 
ernment programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  18827.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Improvement  of  Government 
Management  and  Organization;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  18828.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  acceptance  by  postal 
employees  of  checks  and  money  orders  under 
certain  conditions,  to  curtail  the  mailing  of 
certain  articles  which  present  a  hazard  to 
postal  employees  or  processing  machines,  to 
provide  for  the  employment  of  necessary 
ix>stal  field  service  personnel,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA : 

H.R.  18829.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty  if  any  of  certain  relatives  of 
such  member  dies,  is  captured,  is  missing  in 
action,  or  is  totally  disabled  as  a  result  of 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  FEIOHAN : 

H.R.  18830.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty  If  any  of  certain  relatives  of 
such  member  dies.  Is  captured.  Is  missing  In 
action,  or  Is  totally  disabled  as  a  result  of 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HALL: 

H.R.  18831.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
trade  or  business  deduction  allowable  with 
respect  to  travel  by  automobile;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PODELL : 

H.R.  18832.  A  bill  to  attend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  provide  for  a 
fair  and  random  system  of  selecting  persons 
for  Induction  into  military  service,  to  provide 
for  the  equal  application  of  deferment 
policies,  to  authorize  an  investigation  of  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  a  volunteer  army, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Sen-Ices. 

H.R.  18833.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty  if  any  of  certain  relatives  of 
such  member  dies,  is  captured,  is  missing  In 
action,  or  is  totally  disabled  as  a  result  of 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
BvMr.  PUCINSKI: 

H.R,  18834.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty  if  any  of  certain  relatives  of 
such  member  dies.  Is  captured,  is  missing  in 
action,  or  is  totally  disabled  as  a  result  of 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 

H.R.  18835.  A  bill  to  amend  section  201  of 
the  Revenue  and  E.xpenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

H.R.  18836.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  De- 
partment   of    Health,    Education,    and    Wel- 
fare   the    positions   of   Deputy   Secretary    of 
Health.   Education,  and  Welfare  and  Under 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Science;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  Mr.  Del- 
LENBACK,  Mr.  SiSK,  Mr.  Wtatt.  Mr. 
Blanton.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Eii.berg, 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr.  McClure, 
Mr.  Battin,  Mr.  Pelly,  Mr.  Ullman. 
and  Mr.  Myers)  : 


HR.  18837.  A  bill  to  establish  the  quan- 
tity of  unprocessed  timber  from  certain  Fed- 
eral lands  which  may  be  sold  for  export  dur- 
ing the  calendar  years  1968  through  1972;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interor  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.R.  18838.  A  bill  to  require  congressional 
approval  before  a  license  may  be  granted  for 
the  construction  of  any  facility  for  the  com- 
mercial generation  of  electricity  from  nuclear 
energy;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.R.  18839.  A  bill  to  require  congressonal 
approval  before  a  license  may  be  granted 
for  the  construction  of  any  facility  for  the 
commercial  generation  of  electricity  from 
nuclear  energy;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energv. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  18840.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment  of   a    member   of   an    armed   force    to 
combat  area  duty  if  any  of  certain  relatives 
of  such  member  dies,  is  captured,  is  missing 
in  action,  or  is  totally  disabled  as  a  result  of 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
H.R.  18841.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,   to  establish  certain   qualifica- 
tions for  i:>ersons  appointed  as  Judges  or  Jus- 
tices of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANDRUM: 
H.R.  18842.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  for 
a    waterway   connecting    the    Savannah   and 
Tennessee   Rivers,   and   for   other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  NEDZI: 
H.R.  18843.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty  of  any  of  certain  relatives  of 
such  member  dies.  Is  captured,  is  missing  In 
action,  or  Is  totally  disabled  as  a  result  of 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  i  f or  himself.  Mrs.  Bol- 
ton. Mr.  Don  H   Clalsen,  Mr.  Con- 
able.    Mr.    CoRBETT.    Mr.    Esch.    Mr. 
Fascell.    Mr.    FVlton.    of    Pennsyl- 
vania.   Mr.    GcfesER.    Mr.    McClort, 
Mr.     Matsunaga,     Mr.    Moore,     Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Saylor,  Mr.  Utt,  and  Mr. 
ZiON)  : 
H.R.  18844.  A    bill   to   create    a   catalog   of 
Federal  assistance  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.  18845.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Service 
Contract  Act  of  1965  to  make  Its  provisions 
applicable  to  all  service  contracts,  whenever 
entered  into;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    ULLMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Foley,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California, 
Mr.  McCLtTBE.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  Olsen.   Mr.   Meeds,   Mr.   Wtatt. 
Mr.     Dellxnback.     Mrs.     Green     of 
Oregon,  and  Mr.  Sisk)  : 
H.R.  18846.  A  bill  to  license  the  export  of 
softwood    logs    from   Federal    lands;    to   the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BATTIN: 
H.R.  18847.  A  bill  to  license  the  export  of 
softwood    logs    from    Federal    lands;    to   the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Bv  Mr.  DOLE : 
H.R.  18848.  A   bill   to  amend   the   Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  with  respect  to 
occupational  and  student  deferments,  physi- 
cal and  mental  standards  for  induction,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
HJ.  Res.  1415.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  direct  election  of  the  President 
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to  the  Committee 


and  the  Vice  President; 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  ICHORD:      I 
H.J.  Res.   1416.  Joint  rttolutlon  to  permit 
State    agreements    for    coverage    under    the 
hospital  Insurance  prograen  for  the  aged;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and   Means. 

By    Mr.    GOODELLi  (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Fascell)  :        ( 
H.    Con.    Res.    801.  Cortcurrent    resolution 
listing  operating  Federal  assistance  programs 
as  complied  during  the  Itoth  study:   to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
ByMr.  HAYS: 
H.  Res.  1274.    Resolutloh    relating    to    the 
management   of   the    HoUse   rest^rant   and 
the  cafeteria  and  other  food  service   facili- 
ties of  the  House  of  Repiieeentatlves;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Adinlnlstratlon. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  wefe  Introduced  and 
several  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  ADAMS: 

H.R.  lgS4e.  A  bin  for  tl«  relief  of  Carmine 
Prezluso:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  BOLAND:      1 

H  R.  18850.  A  bill  for  tie  relief  of  Joseph 
J.  Morris:  to  the  Conunlttie  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  18851.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ahuva 
Ovadla:  to  the  Committed  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   BURTON   dtf   California: 

H.R.  18852.  A  bill  for  ttie  relief  of  Take- 
hlko  Oda:  to  the  Octnmittee  on  the 
Judiciary  j 

H.R.  18853.  A  bill  for  thk  relief  of  Catallna 
Rubang  VlUaluz;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


H.R.  18854.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nemeslo 
Berlno  Gubatan,  Jr.,  and  his  wife.  Peria  San- 
tos Gubatan:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  18855.  A  bill  fo»  the  relief  of  Chlzuko 
Hanal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  18856.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peggy 
Moran  (nee  Miles);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  18857.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roger 
David  Scullion;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H  R.  18858.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helen  E. 
Zamora:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CAREY: 

H.R.  18859.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
Ferrante;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONTE : 

H.R.  18860.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Genowefa 
Pogoda;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER: 

H.R.  18861.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Iran  Sheedfar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 

H.R.  18862.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Bernd 
Quandt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 

H.R.  18863.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Louise 
Adda  Phillips;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.R.  18864.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  An- 
tonlna  Alablso,  FlUppo  Alablso,  and  Giovanni 
Alablso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  18865.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonarda 
Bonglomo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  18866.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Betty  Diaz 
y  Ferrero:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  18867.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  FlUppo 
Morlcl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mrs.  KEliY: 
H  R.  18868.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Melmet. 
Emel.  and  Ahmet  Sldall;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  18869.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosa- 
linda   Mlsagal;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   O'NEILL  of   Massachusetts: 
H.R.  18870.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Norberto 
B.   Santos;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  PETTIS: 
H  R.  18871.    A    bin    for   the   relief   of   Luis 
Salvago-Toledo;    to   the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
H.R.  18872.    A    bill    for    the   relief   of    Miss 
Ahuva   Ovadla;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  18873.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  NehmeUl- 
lah  Youssef  Khourl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  18874.    A    bill    for   the    relief   of   Miss 
Gluseppa  Bulla;    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judlclarv. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.   18875.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eusta- 
thlos  Tslabourls   and   his   wife.   Maria   Tsla- 
bourls.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  18876.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Caterina 
Messina:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WALKER : 
H.R.  18877.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Jaglr 
Singh  Randhawa;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.R.    18878.   A   bill   for   the   rehef  of   Irlnl 
Chalmoukls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clarv. 
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noon,  and  was 
\cting  President 

'rederick  Brown 
the     following 


righteous  In  all 
all  Thy  works, 


The  Senate  met  at 
called  to  order  by  the 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev. 
Harris,     D.D.,     offered 
prayer: 

Eternal  God,  who  art 
Thy  ways  and  holy  in 
whose  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  king- 
dom, and  whose  don^inlon  endureth 
throughout  all  generations,  and  yet  who 
art  nigh  imto  all  then^  that  call  upon 
Thee  In  truth. 

All  that  is  highest  ankl  deepest  in  our 
own  lives  finds  its  source  in  the  living 
fountain  of  Thine  own  ')eing: 

For  every  virtue  wt  possess 

And  every  victorjl  won. 
And  every  thought!  of  holiness 

Are  Thine  alone.  | 

Speak  to  our  hearts  waen  courage  fails 
and  men  faint  for  fear 'and  the  love  of 
many  grows  cold  and  there  is  distress 
among  the  nations  of  it  e  earth. 

Keep  us  resolute  and  steadfast  in  the 
things  that  caimot  be  shaken.  Restore 
our  faith  in  the  omni'- Hence  of  good; 
and  may  we  see  beyonl  the  seen  and 
temporal  things  unseen  md  eternal. 

We  ask  It  in  the  Radeemer's  name. 
Amen. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomi- 
nations were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that 
the  Journal  of  the 
day,  July  22,  1968,  be 


proc(  edings 


President,  I  ask 
the  reading  of 
of  Mon- 
with. 


dis]  tensed 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  1532.  An  act  to  require  that  contracts 
for  construction,  alteration,  or  repair  of  any 
public  building  or  public  work  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  be  accompanied  by  a  perform- 
ance bond  protecting  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  by  an  additional  bond  for  the  protec- 
tion of  persons  furnishing  material  and  labor, 
and  for  other  purp>oses:  and 

S.  3456.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  offenses  of  disorderly  conduct  and 


lewd.  Indecent,  and  obscene  acts  shall  be 
conducted  in  the  name  of  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
each  with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

S.  1224.  An  act  to  establish  a  register  of 
blind  persons  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  provide  for  the  mandatory  reporting  of  In- 
formation concerning  such  persons,  and  for 
other  purposes;    and 

S.  1228.  An  act  to  authorize  projects  grants 
for  construction  and  modernization  of  hos- 
pitals and  other  medical  facilities  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  25)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretai-y  of  the  Interior,  In 
cooperation  with  the  States,  to  conduct 
an  inventory  and  study  of  the  Nation's 
estuaries  and  their  natural  resources, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10673)  to 
amend  title  III  of  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act,  1921,  as  amended. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
13781)  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development 
Act  of  1966,  asked  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Len- 
NON,  Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida,  Mr.  Down- 
ing, Mr.  MosHER,  and  Mr.  Pelly  were 
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appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  17903) 
making  appropriations  for  public  works 
for  water  and  power  resources  develop- 
ment, including  certain  civil  functions 
administered  by  the  Depaitment  of  De- 
fense, the  Panama  Canal,  certain 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Inter- 
oceanlc  Canal  Study  Commission,  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  In- 
terstate Commission  on  the  Potomac 
River  Basin,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  the  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil, and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969, 
and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon  and  that  Mr.  Kirwan,  Mr.  Evins 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Whitten, 
Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Mahon, 
Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Davis  of  Wis- 
consin, Mr.  Robison,  and  Mr.  Bow 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
ihe  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15794)  to  provide  for  United  States 
standards  and  a  national  inspection  sys- 
tem for  grain,  and  for  other  purposes; 
asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Hou.ses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Purcell,  Mr.  Fo- 
ley. Mr.  Stubblefield.  Mr.  Belcher,  and 
Mr.  Teague  of  California  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  15678.  .\n  act  to  increase  the  salaries 
of  Judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  General  Sessions  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  salary 
of  the  Judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Tax 
Court;   and 

H.R.  18248.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  9,  1955,  relating  to  certain  common 
carrier  operations  in  the  District  of  Coltxm- 
bla. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills : 

H.R.  272.  An  act  to  extend  the  period  dur- 
ing which  amounts  transferred  from  the  em- 
ployment security  administration  account  In 
the  unemployment  trust  fund  to  State  ac- 
coimts  may  be  used  by  the  States  for  pay- 
ment of  expenses  of  administration: 

H.R.  5815.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
Comdr.  William  W.  Gentry; 

HJi.  10923.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  the  Argos  Na- 
tional Fish  Hatchery  In  Indiana  to  the  Izaak 
Walton  League: 

HJi.  14330.  An  act  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive program  for  the  control  of  drunkenness 
and  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  al- 
coholism in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H.R.  16024.  An  act  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  act  of  September  30,  1965.  relating  to 
high-speed  ground  transpwrtatlon,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  18340.  An  act   to  amend  section  212 


(B)    of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED  OR 
PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  or  placed 
on  calendar  as  indicated: 

H.R.  15678.  An  act  to  Increase  the  salaries 
of  Judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  General  Sessions  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  Appeals  and  the  salary  of 
the  Judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Tax 
Court;  placed  on  the  calendar;  and 

HR.  18248.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  9,  1955,  relating  to  certain  common 
carrier  operatlon.s  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


REPORT    OF    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  16,  1967,  Mr.  Stennis, 
from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
reported  favorably,  with  amendments, 
on  July  22,  1968,  the  bill  fH.R.  18188) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  for  ihe  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30.  1969,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  bill  was  placed  on  the 
calendar. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Ijore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  AGRICUL- 
TURAL ACT  OF   1956 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  H.R. 
10915  to  amend  section  202  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1956  was  passed  yester- 
day. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WE  SHOULD  RESUME  DIPLOMATIC 
RELATIONS  WITH  CUBA— IT  IS  TO 
OUR  ADVANTAGE  TO  DEAL  DI- 
RECTLY INSTEAD  OF  THROUGH 
THE  SWISS  EMBASSY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Pre.sident, 
almost  10  years  ago — January  1,  1959 — 
the  corrupt  Cuban  dictator  Batista  fled 
from  Cuba  following  his  reign  as  an  ab- 


solute monarch  for  a  period  of  years 
over  our  close  neighbor  to  the  south. 
Since  that  time  he  has  enjoyed  a  good 
life  in  exile  m  Spain  and  on  the  French 
Riviera  drawing  out  from  time  to  time 
money  from  the  huge  sum  he  deposited 
in  Swiss  bank  accounts.  Fidel  Castro, 
leading  his  guerrillas,  immediately  en- 
tered Havana  in  triumph,  and  for  almost 
10  years  he  has  ruled  Cuba.  Years  have 
elapsed,  and  it  appears  that  Fidel  Castro 
is  firmly  entrenched  and  that  he  has  the 
steadfast  support  of  the  large  majority 
of  the  7  million  citizens  of  Cuba.  I  ex- 
press regret  over  that  fact,  but  it  is  a 
historic  fact. 

It  has  always  been  my  judgment.  Mr. 
President,  that  a  mistake  was  made  by 
President  Eisenhower  and  our  State  De- 
partment officials  in  closing  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  Havana  and  completely  severing 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba.  I  shall  not  question, 
compare,  or  even  dispute  that  the  tyr- 
anny of  Castro's  avid  Communist  rule  of 
Cuba  may  be  worse  than  Batista's  tyran- 
nical and  corrupt  rule  of  the  preceding 
years.  However,  the  facts  are  that  the 
people  of  Cuba — the  workers  in  the  sug- 
arcane fields  and  the  poor  living  in  the 
slums  of  Santiago,  Havana  and  other 
cities — are  better  off  and  have  somewhat 
greater  contentment  than  they  did  dur- 
ing the  Batista  regime.  By  breaking  dip- 
lomatic relations  and  closing  our  Em- 
bassy, unfortunately,  the  United  States 
deprived  itself  of  a  listening  post  in  Cuba. 
Throughout  the  past  10  years  we  have 
been  entirely  dependent  upon  the  Swiss 
Embassy  and  its  staff  members. 

I  have  advocated  over  the  years  and 
advocate  now  that  President  Johnson 
should  no  longer  appear  to  be  blind  to 
the  fact  that  this  little  country.  Cuba, 
90  miles  from  Key  West  and  within  our 
sphere  of  influence,  has  a  viable  govern- 
ment— a  Communist  government  which 
we  despise — but  a  government  that  ap- 
parently is  firmly  established  there.  Our 
neighbors,  Canada  and  Mexico,  have  rec- 
ognized the  government  of  Fidel  Castro. 
They  have  friendly  relations  with  that 
government.  The  commerce  and  trade 
they  maintain  has  been  profitable  to 
both  countries.  In  1966  Canada  exported 
24.5  million  bushels  of  wheat  to  Cuba 
and  received  $49  million  in  pajTnent.  In 
1967  Canadian  wheat  exports  to  Cuba 
totaled  16.4  million  bushels  at  a  cost  of 
$32  million. 

Cuba  and  the  United  States  histori- 
cally have  enjoyed  close  economic  rela- 
tions with  each  other.  Americans  have 
enjoyed  \isiting  in  Cuba  and  have 
profited  by  those  visits.  Before  the  turn 
of  the  century,  Americans  died  in  Cuba 
to  help  that  little  island  establish  its 
indep)endence.  It  would  seem  that  we 
.should  renew  those  economic  and  com- 
mercial relations  that  we  have  enjoyed 
in  the  past  and  that  we  should  again 
take  delight  in  enjoying  cultural 
relations. 

It  has  been  awkward  to  deal  with  the 
government  of  President  Dorticos  of 
Cuba  through  a  third  party,  the  Swiss 
Embassy.  That  is  not  much  of  an  open 
window  for  us  to  know  precisely  what  is 
going  on  next  door  to  us,  although  I 
know  we  have  some  CIA  operatives  on 
the  spot.   Officials   of   our   Government 
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would  do  better  and  secure  a  more 
accurate  picture  of  wh  it  Is  going  on  In 
Cuba  were  we  to  havi  an  embassy  In 
Havana  staffed  with  A-nerlcan  oflQclals. 
What  have  we  to  lose  by  permitting  a 
Cuban  Embassy  and  a  l^uban  Ambassa- 
dor in  Washington?  N(  thing.  President 
Dortlcos  has  been  seel  ing  for  several 
years  to  have  diploma  ;lc  relatloris  re- 
stored. In  fact,  the  Cu  >an  Government 
has  Indicated  a  willing]  less  to  negotiate 
to  compensate  U.S.  ciiizens  and  firms 
for  their  property  seize  1  by  the  Castro 
regime  provided  that  liplomatic  rela- 
tions will  be  resume  1  by  our  two 
countries. 

It  may  be  that  for  sel  Ish  reasons  cer- 
tain business  interests  iuch  as  the  beet 
and  sugar  industries  in  our  country  may 
oppose  recognition  of  Ci  ba.  It  is  certain 
that  witch  hunters  and  extremist  luna- 
tic rlghtwlng  splinter  grjups  such  as  the 
John  Birchltes  or  "Birc  isaps."  the  Lib- 
erty Lobby,  and  other  witch  hunters 
would  express  horror  at  our  recognizing 
the  Govtrnment  of  Cubi. 

Mr.  President,  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  the  United  States  has  a  mandate 
from  Almighty  God  to  dictate  to  every 
little  country  In  the  Wes  ;ern  Hemisphere 
what  sort  of  govemmert  It  must  main- 
tain. We  have  previously  recognized  the 
militarists  of  the  Arg  inline  Republic 
who  in  a  midnight  cou  )  overthrew  the 
duly  elected  President,  hve  have  diplo- 
matic relations  with  that  Fascist  re- 
gime. In  Brazil  the  geilerals  overthrew 
the  elected  government  In  another  coup. 
We  recognize  and  do  biilness  with  that 
Fascist  government.        j 

The  present  leaders'  of  the  Soviet 
Union  would  apparent!^  like  to  disen- 
gage themselves  from  tieir  relationship 
with  Castro's  Cuba  whicjh  Is  costing  the 
U.S.S.R.  more  than  $1  million  a  day.  To 
show  his  gratitude,  Castio  has  supported 
the  Chinese  Commimistk  in  their  bitter 
and  Intense  ideological  battle  with  the 
Russians  and  has  been  following  the 
Chinese  brand  of  commuKism. 

Castro  continues  to  support  efforts  to 
overthrow  Latin  American  governments. 
It  is  apparently  a  fact  that  the  Cuban 
Government  has  aided  aid  abetted  guer- 
rillas seeking  to  overthrpw  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bolivia  and  establish  a  Com- 
munist government  thert.  That  resulted 
in  a  disaster  for  the  present  Cuban  lead- 
ership. As  a  condition  [for  recognition 
and  resumption  of  nonrjal  relations  be- 
tween the  United  State$  and  Cuba  we 
should  demand  that  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment cease  and  desist  4ny  further  at- 
tempts to  subvert  the  govjernment  of  any 
Latin  American  country.  I 

It  beats  me  why  we  Should  be  com- 
placent while  our  progressive  neighbor  to 
the  north,  the  Commonw^lth  of  Canada, 
is  profiting  from  conuntrcial  relations 
with  Cuba.  The  United  Kingdom, 
Mexico  and  many  othe'  nations  have 
recognized  the  Government  of  Cuba  now 
in  existence  for  almost  10  yeais.  We 
should  resume  diplomatic  relations  with 
Cuba  and  obtain  the  lame  economic 
benefits  through  trade  ar  d  commerce  as 
our  allies  and  our  neighbi  irs  to  the  north 
and  south.  Furthermore  we  are  at  a 
disadvantage  in  dealinte  with  Cuba 
through  a  third  party,  he  Swiss  Em- 
bassy. Cuba  without  doabt  would  be- 
come a  good   customer   of   the  United 


States.  Cubans  need  American  products 
including  medicines  and  drugs,  clothing, 
beef,  and  many  other  nonstrategic  prod- 
ucts of  American  farms  and  factories. 
We  Americans,  in  turn,  would  no  doubt 
import  Cuban  products  such  as  sugar, 
rum,  and  fruits  produced  In  the  tropics, 
simply  to  mention  a  few.  Trade  makes 
for  good  neighbors.  Good  neighbors 
make  for  peace. 

Let  us  hope  that  our  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  will  propose  a 
diplomatic  exchange  and  take  the  blind- 
ers from  our  eyes  which  should  have 
been  removed  years  ago;  in  fact,  should 
never  have  been  placed  there  on  January 
3.  1961,  by  President  Eisenhower  less 
than  a  month  before  the  end  of  his  tenn 
of  office. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  SPONO,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amendment. 

H.R.  16361.  An  act  to  provide  additional 
revenue  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes  ( Rept.  No.  1448) . 


WHOLESOME  POULTRY  PRODUCTS 
ACT— REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE- 
MINORITY  VIEWS  (S.  REPT  NO 
1449) 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  from  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry-,  I  report  favorably, 
with  an  amendment,  the  bill  iS.  2932) 
to  clarify  and  otherwise  amend  the  Poul- 
try Products  Inspection  Act.  to  provide 
for  cooperation  with  appropriate  State 
agencies  with  respect  to  State  poultry 
products  inspection  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  be  printed,  together  with 
minority  views. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received  and  the 
bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar:  and. 
without  objection,  the  report  will  be 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 


BILLS    AND    JOINT    RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr    MOSS   (for  himself,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Metcalf,  and 
Mr.  Gruening)  : 
S.  3868.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Revised  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands;  and 

8.  3869.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Organic  Act 
of  Guam;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bllU,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BIBLE: 

3.  3870.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Teodoro  L. 
Legarreta  and  Juan  L.  Urlarte;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HILL: 

S.  3871.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  support  research  and  training 
In  diseases  of  digestive  tract.  Including  the 
liver  and  pancreas,  and  diseases  of  nutri- 
tion, and  aid  the  States  In  the  development 
of  community  programs  for  the  control  of 
these  diseases,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 

S.  3872.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Pu  Luen 
Kwan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND : 

S.  3873.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Orln  Brew- 
Ington;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
ByMr.ERVIN: 

S.J.  Fees.  194.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  the  .ippolntment  of  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ervin  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading. ) 


S.  3868  AND  S.  3869— INTRODUCTION 
OF  BILLS  TO  AMEND  THE  OR- 
GANIC ACTS  OF  THE  VIRGIN 
ISLANDS  AND  GUAM 

Mr.  MOSS.  Ml-.  President,  I  intixxiuce 
for  myself,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Church. 
Mr.  Gruening.  and  Mr.  Metcalf,  two 
bills  to  amend  the  Organic  Acts  of  the 
territories  of  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands to  make  the  colleges  there  land- 
grant  colleges  eligible  for  the  grants  and 
sei-vices  that  such  institutions   receive. 

This  would  mean  that  both  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Guam  would  provide  agricultmal 
and  mechanical  arts  education,  and  agri- 
cultui-al  extension  sei-vices. 

In  lieu  of  the  donations  of  public  land 
or  land  script  provided  to  other  land- 
grant  colleges,  both  the  colleges  at  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  would  receive  an 
appropriation  of  $3  million.  Beyond  that 
they  would  receive  only  the  same  annual 
proportionate  share  of  funds  and  serv- 
ices that  other  land-grant  colleges  re- 
ceive. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bills  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately refeiTed. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Moss  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  were  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  their  titles,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  as  follows; 

S.  3868.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Revised  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands:  and 

S.  3869.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Organic  Act 
of  Guam. 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  NO. 
194— INTRODUCTION  OF  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PROPOSING  AN 
AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION RELATING  TO  THE  APPOINT- 
MENT OF  JUSTICES  TO  THE  U.S 
SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  ERVm.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
last  few  weeks  the  Senate  has  been  called 
upon  to  perform  one  of  its  most  impor- 
tant constitutional  functions — the  con- 
sideration of  the  President's  nominations 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  Our  deliberations 


on  the  qualifications  of  these  nominees 
have,  once  again,  focused  attention  on 
what  I  feel  is  a  primai-y  weakness  in  the 
Court.  That  is.  the  method  for  selecting 
a  new  Justice. 

Because  of  the  present  Court's  easy 
willingness  to  depart  from  precedents 
and  the  plain  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, I  feel  that  today  our  federal  system 
stands  in  great  jeopardy,  and  I  believe  we 
must  begin  now  to  devise  some  means 
which  would  ensure  that  only  the  best 
qualified  people  serve  on  the  Court.  Rath- 
er than  continuing  the  present  method 
which  often  results  in  appointments  for 
political  purposes  and  not  for  judicial 
excellence,  we  should  tiy  to  find  some 
way  to  complete  the  job  begun  by  the 
Constitution  of  having  a  tiiily  qualified 
and  independent  judiciary-. 

Changing  the  methods  of  selecting  the 
members  of  out  three  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment is  not  a  novel  idea.  Both  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  have 
undergone  perfecting  changes  through 
the  years.  For  example,  a  person  now 
cannot  be  elected  President  more  than 
twice,  and  the  Vice-Presidency  is  no 
longer  filled  by  the  person  having  the 
second  largest  number  of  votes  in  a 
presidential  election.  Women  are  no 
longer  denied  the  right  to  vote  and  no 
longer  is  the  ballot  denied  to  any  person 
on  account  of  race.  In  the  legislative 
branch.  Senators  used  to  be  elected  by 
the  legislatures  of  the  States.  This  is  no 
longer  true. 

But  the  method  of  selecting  the  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  continues  unchal- 
lenged just  as  it  was  in  1791,  and  I  feel, 
Mr.  President,  that  it  is  even  more  im- 
portant to  ensure  careful  selection  of  the 
judiclaiT  than  the  other  two  branches. 
As  Alexis  de  Tocquevillc.  one  of  the  most 
perceptive  observers  of  American  insti- 
tutions and  life,  said; 

The  President,  who  exercises  a  limited 
power,  may  err  without  causing  grave  mis- 
chief m  the  State.  Congress  may  decide  amiss 
without  destroying  the  union,  because  the 
electoral  body  in  which  Congress  originates 
may  cause  It  to  retract  Its  decisions  by 
changing  Its  members.  But  if  the  Supreme 
Court  is  ever  composed  of  Imprudent  men 
or  bad  citizens,  the  Union  may  be  plunged 
Into  anarchy  or  civil  war. 

This  quotation  takes  on  particulai-  sig- 
nificance at  this  time  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory when  the  judgment  of  just  five  men 
has  been  allowed,  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, to  seriously  change  the  economic, 
social,  and  political  direction  of  our  Na- 
tion and  to  do  so  by  overriding  our  writ- 
ten Constitution  and  the  prerogatives  of 
the  States  and  our  Federal  Legislature. 

Mr.  President,  the  drafters  of  the  Con- 
stitution undertook  to  free  Supreme 
Court  Justices  from  all  personal,  politi- 
cal, and  economic  ambitions,  fears,  and 
pressures  which  harass  the  occupants  of 
other  public  offices  by  stipulating  that 
they  should  hold  office  for  life,  and  re- 
ceive for  their  service  a  compensation 
which  no  authority  on  earth  could  re- 
duce. They  undertook  to  impose  upon 
each  Supreme  Court  Justice  a  personal 
obligation  to  interpret  the  Constitution 
according  to  its  true  intent  by  requiring 
him  to  make  an  afQrmation  to  support 
the  Constitution.  It  causes  me  great  pain 
to  observe  that  the  actions  of  the  present 


Supreme  Court  lead  to  the  inescapable 
conclusion  that  the  Founding  Fathers 
did  not  devise  a  method  of  selecting 
Justices  comparable  to  tlie  trust  they 
placed  in  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  offer  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  designed  to  in- 
sure, as  far  as  humanly  possible,  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  best  qualified  people  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  In  order  to  afford 
greater  protection  to  the  judicial  branch, 
my  amendment  proposes  a  three-step 
method  of  approving  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice. 

Tiie  procedure  is  as  follows: 

First.  Whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  in 
the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  or  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  President  shall  con- 
vene a  conference  which  shall  be  at- 
tended by  the  presiding  judge  of  the 
highest  appellate  court  of  each  State  and 
the  chief  judge  of  each  judicial  circuit  of 
the  United  States.  The  senior  chief  judge 
of  a  judicial  circuit  of  the  United  States 
sliall  preside  at  the  conference.  By  ma- 
jority vote  the  conference  shall  designate, 
and  the  presiding  officer  of  the  confer- 
ence shall  transmit  to  the  President  in 
writing,  the  names  of  five  or  more  per- 
sons deemed  by  the  conference  to  be 
qualified  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Second.  The  President  shall  nominate 
one  of  the  persons  so  designated  to  fill 
the  vacancy. 

Third.  If  the  Senate  advises  and  con- 
sents to  the  appointment  of  such  ijerson, 
such  person  shall  be  appointed  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  If  the  Senate  does  not  advise 
and  consent  to  the  appointment  of  any 
person  so  nominated,  the  President  shall 
nominate  another  person  so  designated 
to  fill  the  vacancy. 

I  believe  that  my  proposed  amend- 
ment will  make  it  as  certain  as  possible 
that  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  will 
not  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  personal 
friendship  with  the  President,  political 
service  rendered  to  the  political  party  in 
power,  or  past  association  w-ith  politi- 
cally potent  groups.  Undoubtedly,  these 
are  worthwhile  objectives. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  all  Members  of 
the  Senate  will  study  the  problem  and 
will  support  my  proposed  solution.  At  the 
ver>'  least,  however,  I  hope  my  proposed 
amendment  will  serve  as  a  catalyst  to 
inspire  dialog  on  this  vital  and  un- 
finished constitutional  business. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  pro- 
posed joint  resolution  be  appropriately 
referred  and  that  a  copy  of  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

I  also  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  an  article  by  Prof.  Philip  B.  Kur- 
land.  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Law 
School,  which  appeared  in  the  May  1966 
issue  of  Nation's  Business,  which  points 
out  the  weaknessess  of  the  present 
method  of  selecting  Supreme  Court 
Justices,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tae  joint  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred ;  and.  without 
objection,  the  joint  resolution  and  arti- 
cle will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  194) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution relating  to  the  appointment  of 
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members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ervin. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  194 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Slates  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  {two-thtrds  of  each 
House  concurring  tlierein),  Tliat  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States : 

"ARTICLE    

"Section  1.  Whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  In 
the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  or  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  President  shall  convene  a  confer- 
ence which  shall  be  attended  by  the  presid- 
ing Judge  of  the  highest  appellate  court  of 
each  State  and  the  chief  Judge  of  each  Judi- 
cial circuit  of  the  United  States.  The  senior 
chief  Judge  of  a  Judicial  circuit  of  the 
United  States  shall  preside  at  the  conference. 
By  majority  vote  the  conference  shall  desig- 
nate, and  the  presiding  officer  of  the  confer- 
ence shall  transmit  to  the  President  In  writ- 
ing, the  names  of  five  or  more  persons  deemed 
by  the  conference  to  be  qualified  to  fill  the 
vacancy. 

"Sec.  2.  The  President  shall  nominate  one 
of  the  persons  so  designated  to  All  the 
vacancy.  If  the  Senate  advises  and  consents 
to  the  appointment  of  such  person,  such 
peri'^  shall  be  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
If  the  Senate  does  not  advise  and  consent  to 
the  appointment  of  any  person  so  nominated, 
the  President  shall  nominate  another  person 
so  designated  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

"Sbc.  3.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
carry  this  Article  Into  effect  by  appropriate 
legislation. 

"Sec  4.  This  Article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  States  within 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  submission 
to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 

The  article,  presented  by  Mr.  Ervin, 
is  as  follows: 

Wanted:  A  NoNPOLmCAL  Supreme  Court 

(Note. — Philip  B.  Kurland,  author  of  this 
article,  is  professor  of  constitutional  law  at 
Tlae  University  of  Chicago  and  the  author  of 
several  books  on  the  Supreme  Court.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  Harvard  Law  School  In 
1944,  where  he  edited  the  Harvard  Law  Re- 
view. He  has  served  as  law  clerk  to  Justice 
Pellx  Frankfurter  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  Professor  Kurland  has  been  a 
Department  of  Justice  attorney  and  consult- 
ant to  the  Economic  Stabilization  Agency. 
He  is  now  consultant  to  the  Senate  judiciary 
subcommittee  on  separation  of  powers. 

(In  1960.  Professor  Kurland  established 
The  Supreme  Court  Review,  an  annual  vol- 
ume devoted  to  a  critical  analysis  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  has  been  editor  since 
its  founding.) 

Appointments  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
are  lonong  the  most  Important  tasks  assigned 
to  the  Presidency.  And  yet  the  appointments 
are  generally  made  with  the  same  bows  to 
political  expediency  as  the  appointing  of  local 
postmasters. 

The  fault  lies  not  alone  with  the  Presi- 
dent, for  the  Senators  who  treat  lower  fed- 
eral court  appointments  as  personal  preroga- 
tives have  been  wlUlng  to  leave  appointments 
to  the  Supreme  Court  as  the  personal  pre- 
rogative of  the  CMef  Executive.  Not  since 
Judge  John  Parker  wac  rejected  more  than 
three  decades  ago  has  the  Senate  blocked  a 
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Presidential  Supreme  Cou-t  nomination.  So 
seldom  do  non political  factors  play  a  part 
In  Judicial  appointments  (that  the  surprise 
of  the  matter  is  that  we  h  ive  a  Court  which 
Is  not  worse  than  It  Is. 
The  President  ought  to 
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these  have  been 


put  aside  politics 
and  patronage  and  seek  (  ut  only  the  best 
talents  to  staff  the  Court  Obviously,  there 
Is  something  wrong  with  i,  method  that  al- 
lows a  Learned  Hand  to  remain  a  Judge  on 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  wl  lie  appointments 
are  offered  to  a  Frank  M  irphy.  to  allow  a 
WUUam  H.  Hastle  to  remi  In  on  a  Court  of 
Appeals  but  give  a  Thu  good  Marshall  a 
High  Court  seat.  The  sha  ne  of  the  matter 
has  been  that  a  long  list  i  ould  be  made  up 
of  the  names  of  those  best  luallfled  to  do  the 
task  of  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  who  were 
never  appointed  because  political  consldera 
tlons  took  precedence. 

There  have  been  times  vhen  a  President 
acknowledged  the  appropriate  standards,  as 
when  President  Hoover  apj  olnted  Benjamin 
Cardozo  to  the  Court.  Bug 
rare 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  those  who 
so  vociferously  denounce  tt  e  advanced  age  of 
Congressional  conunlttee  jhalrmen  are  so 
unconcerded  about  the  se;  ituagenarlan  and 
octogenarian  attainments  i  f  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Perhaps  th  sse  critics  do  not 
realize  that  Justice  Hugo  Black  is  82;  that 
the  Chief  Justice  is  77;  William  O.  Douglas, 
69;   John  Marshall  Harlan,   '" 

When  the  "Nine  Old  Met'    „ „. 

distinction,  President  Pranh  Un  Delano  Roose- 
velt proposed  to  Congress  t  lat  a  new  Justice 
be  added  to  the  Court  for  e  ich  of  those  over 
the  age  of  70,  on  the  g;  ound  that  aged 
Judges  are  Incapable  of  )erformlng  their 
Jobs. 

Roosevelt  did  not  need  to  succeed  with 
his  court-packing  bUl  because  time  was  on 


his   side.    During    his    long 
pointed    eight    Justices    tc 


addition  to  elevating  Harla  i  P.  Stone  to  the 
Chief  Justice's  chair.  So,  too.  Is  It  likely 
that  the  next  President,  wl  loever  he  Is,  will 
be  called  upon  to  make  seve  :al  appointments 
to  the  high  tribunal.  It  seems  appropriate, 
therefore,  to  lix)k  at  the  a;  (polntlve  process 
now. 

CHOOSING    THE    "BIG  IT"    MAN 

History  demonstrates  tha    Presidents  have 
not  Infrequently  named  pe  ■sons  to  the  Su- 


preme  Court   because   the 


e.xpected    to    express    Judlcli  ,1    views    sympa 


thertlc  to  those  of  the  Pres 
for  choice  has  resulted  In 
Joseph  Story  was  appoin 


James    Madison    to    cotmte  ■net    John    Mar 


3omehow  Story's 


'8  strongest  and 


shall's  ramp>ant  federalism.  „„„.j  ^ 

Jeffersonlan    Republicanism    disappeared    as 
soon  as  he  donned   his  Juc  Iclal  robes,   and 
he  quickly  became  Marshal 
most  effective  ally. 

President  Theodore  Rot^evelt  carefully 
checked  with  Henry  Cabot  L  xlge  about  what 
he  thought  to  be  Oliver  ^  irendell  Holmes' 
political  predilections  befo-e  putting  him 
on  the  Court.  After  one  de  ilslon.  Roosevelt 
was  purported  to  have  remarked  that  he 
could  have  put  a  banana  or  the  Court  with 
more  backbone  than  Holme;  had  shown. 

President  WUson's  fightin  ?,  liberal  Attor- 
ney General,  James  C.  McI  eynolds,  turned 
Into  an  archreactlonary  o  i  the  Supreme 
Court. 

If  one  looks  at  recent  history  he,  will  see 
that  of  the  eight  appoint  nents  by  FDR, 
four  have  generally  been  1  ned  up  on  the 
left:  Black,  Douglas,  Murphy  and  Rutledge. 
But  the  other  four  have  been  thought  to  be 
on  the  right:  Reed,  Frankfu -ter.  Byrnes  and 
Jackson. 

Of  Elsenhower's  appolnte  >s,  Warren  and 
Brennan  would  be  classlflec  as  Uberal.  but 
Harlan,  Whlttaker  and  Stevfart  are  usually 
regarded  as  conjervatlves. 

President  Kennedy  appointed  the  left- 
leaning  Goldberg,  but  he  als  3  appointed  the 
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more  conservative  White.  Only  President 
Truman's  designees  were  all  usually  to  be 
found  to  be  on  the  same  side.  But  Vinson, 
Mlnton,  Clark  and  Burton  were  not  on  the 
side  which  Truman  was  believed  to  have 
espoused. 

Life  tenure  for  the  federal  Judiciary  fre- 
quently dissolves  political  allegiances. 

President  Johnson  may  expect  that  the 
Ideals  of  the  Great  Society — whatever  they 
may  be — will  be  furthered  by  Justice  Portas 
and  Marshall.  But  time  has  not  yet  borne 
out  that  Judgment. 

THE   IRRELEVANCE   OP  RELEVANCE 

The  error  of  the  way  of  Supreme  Court 
appointments  lies  not  only  in  the  choice 
of  Individuals  because  of  their  political 
proximity  to  the  Chief  Executive.  Geography, 
race,  religion  and  the  personal  friendship 
of  the  President  are  among  other  factors  that 
have  played,  but  should  not  play,  a  part  In 
the  making  of  a  Justice. 

Nor  will  the  currently  proffered  Congres- 
sional remedy,  a  requirement  of  prior  Ju- 
dicial experience,  afford  a  rational  criterion. 
For  the  fact  Is  that  the  Supreme  Court  is 
like  no  other  Judicial  body.  Some  of  our  best 
Justices  never  served  In  a  Judicial  post  before 
appointment  to  the  Court.  Many  of  our 
worst  Justices  did  have  prior  service  on  a 
lower  court. 

What  is  the  Court's  function?  To  whom  is 
It  responsible  and  for  what?  The  disparate 
answers  to  these  questions  have  made  the 
Warren  Court  the  most  divided— and  per- 
haps the  most  divisive — Supreme  Court  In 
American  history. 

Clearly  If  you  regard  the  Court  as  slmplv 
another  political  branch  of  the  national  gov"- 
ernment,  expected  to  make  and  effectuate 
policies  that  It  deems  desirable,  you  will  seek 
the  same  qualities  in  Justices  as  vou  seek  in 
legislators  and  executives. 

The  Court,  however,  is  politically  irre- 
sponsible. Unlike  the  President  and  Congress, 
it  has  not  constituency  on  whom  It  relies  for 
return  to  office.  Judicial  life  tenure  was 
granted,  not  because  the  Court  was  to  be  a 
partisan  In  the  political  strife  that  is  en- 
demic In  our  nation,  but  rather  In  order  to 
permit  it  to  be  above  such  political  contests. 
And  if  that  basis  Is  In  fact  nonexistent,  then 
perhaps  the  time  has  come  to  recognize  the 
political  nature  of  the  Court  and  subject  Its 
members  to  the  same  controls  Imposed  on 
other  political  branches  of  the  government. 
The  conflicting  Ideologies  about  the  function 
and  responsibility  of  the  Supreme  Court 
have  been  conveniently  labeled  "Judicial  ac- 
tivism,"  on  the  one  hand,  and  "Judicial  re- 
straint," on  the  other. 

Two  points  should  certainly  be  made  about 
this  dichotomy.  First,  the  difference  between 
the  two  Is  a  difference  In  degree,  not  In  kind. 
Second,  the  contest  has  been  one  that  has 
been  waged  throughout  our  history. 

John  Marshall  faced  President  Jefferson 
over  the  same  issues — and  won.  Taney's 
Court  confronted  President  Lincoln  over  the 
same  Issues — and  lost,  although  It  took  a 
Civil  War  and  three  constitutional  amend- 
ments to  establish  the  defeat  of  the  Court. 

The  Roosevelt-Court  flght  derived  from 
the  New  Deal's  objection  that  the  Judiciary 
was  engaged  In  writing  their  personal  predi- 
lections into  the  Constitution.  This,  the  lib- 
erals of  that  era  made  quite  clear,  was  not 
the  function  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Holmes  was  their  hero  be- 
cause he  applied  a  doctrine  of  Judicial  re- 
straint. 

Things  have  changed.  The  liberals  who 
once  shouted  about  Judicial  tyranny  and  the 
usurpation  of  power  by  the  Court  are  now 
proclaiming  both  the  desirability  of  ac- 
knowledging the  prime  political  role  of  the 
Cotirt  and  Its  immunity  from  the  exertion  of 
political  pressures  from  other  branches  of 
the  government. 

A  simple  assertion  of  the  right  to  eat  cake 
and  have  it,  too. 


BEHAVIOR    OF    AN    ACTIVIST    COURT 

If  there  Is  one  hallmark  of  the  activist 
wing  of  the  present  Court,  It  Is  Its  concep- 
tion that  In  Holmes'  language  constltutlon- 
nliiy  does  turn  on  the  question  whether  the 
law  under  review  "may  seem  to  the  Judges 
who  pass  upon  It.  excessive,  unsulted  to  Its 
ostensible  end,  or  based  upon  conceptions  of 
morality  with  which  they  disagree."  There 
are  now  on  the  books  a  large  number  of 
opinions  that  adopt  this  position. 

And,  in  the  area  of  statutory  construction, 
this  group  tends  to  regard  Congressional  leg- 
islation as  a  license  to  spell  out  its  own  no- 
tions of  what  the  statute  should  contain.  A 
statute  that  is  unpalatable  to  the  Court  and 
can  not  be  reconstructed  to  Its  liking  Is  In 
danger  of  falling  afoul  the  limits  of  the  new 
Constitution. 

The  hard  core  of  the  activist  bloc  is  made 
up  of  Warren.  Douglas  and  Brennan,  al- 
though the  Chief  Justice  and  Brennan— 
unlike  Douglas— are  a  little  queasy  about  all 
that  pornography.  Justice  Black  was  once 
considered  a  solid  member  of  this  group,  but 
its  speedy  reconstruction  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution has  tended  to  leave  him  far  behind. 
The  success  of  this  bloc  In  the  future  will 
depend  largely  upon  recruitment  of  Portas 
and  Marshall,  on  both  of  whom  the  liberals 
are  pinning  great  hopes. 

What  then  are  the  general  purposes  to 
which  the  activists  are  committed?  One  can 
discern  several  major  themes  in  the  Court's 
recent  efforts.  Foremost  Is  the  Court's  egali- 
tarian bent.  In  recent  years  the  Court's  em- 
phasis has  shifted  from  the  vagaries  of  the 
"due  process"  clause,  utilized  in  the  past  to 
support  business  and  individual  rights,  .o 
the  equally  amorphous  commands  of  the 
"equal  protection"  clause,  used  largely  in 
support  of  newly  created  rights  of  socially 
and  economically  disadvantaged  groups. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  by  this  that  the 
Warren  Court  invented  the  "equal  protec- 
tion" clause  as  a  device  for  the  creation  of 
new  privileges  that  It  espouses.  Chief  Justice 
Taft  found  in  It  a  means  of  preventing  state 
legislatures  from  restricting  the  use  of  labor 
injunctions. 

There  are,  however,  differences  between  the 

use  of  the  "equal  protection"  clause  bv  the 

Taft  Court  and  Its  use  by  the  Warren  Court. 

The  primary  difference  Is  in  the  clientele 

on  whose  behalf  the  clause  Is  Invoked. 

The  second  major  theme  of  the  Cotirt's 
work  Is  the  destruction  of  federalism  in  the 
American  system  by  continued  depletion  of 
the  power  of  the  states.  There  Is  no  novelty 
In  this,  except  In  terms  of  the  rate  at  which 
it  is  traveling.  After  all,  there  Is  a  major  dif- 
ference between  a  car  traveling  at  30  miles 
per  hour  and  a  car  traveling  at  100  miles  per 
hour. 

It  should  be  conceded,  however,  that  if 
one  looks  at  the  role  of  the  Court  In  American 
history,  he  will  discover  that  the  primary 
function  of  the  Court  has  been  to  serve  as  a 
centripetal  force  In  American  government. 

The  more  Interesting  aspect  of  the  Court's 
centralizing  tendencies  has  been  its  hus- 
banding of  greater  and  greater  authority  to 
itself,  providing  compulsory  solutions  for 
complex  problems  that  heretofore  had  been 
considered  beyond  the  domain  of  Judicial 
competence. 

On  a  less  abstract  level,  the  activist  wing 
has  shown  Its  predilections,  not  in  terms  of 
principles,  but  rather  in  terms  of  parties. 
Between  criminal  defendants  and  prosecu- 
tors, its  partisanship  favors  the  defendants, 
except  -^'here  they  are  such  unpopular  per- 
sons as  James  Hoffa. 

As  between  labor  and  government.  It  favors 
government;  but  as  between  labor  and  man- 
agement, it  favors  labor.  Its  choice  Is  for  the 
regulatory  agency  over  the  regulated  In- 
dustry, and  for  the  tax  collector  over  the 
taxpayer. 

The  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment must  also  win. 
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Property  rights  must  fall  before  claims 
of   civil   rights. 

The  major  defect  of  the  Court,  to  my 
mind,  however,  lies  not  In  the  conclusions 
it  reaches  so  much  as  In  the  way  that  It 
reaches  them. 

As  two  Yale  professors  noted  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Warren  Court;  "Tlie  Court's 
product  has  shown  an  increasing  Incidence 
of  the  sweeping  dogmatic  statement,  the 
formulation  of  results  accompanied  by  little 
or  no  effort  to  support  them  In  reason,  in 
siun,  of  opinions  that  do  not  opine  and  per 
curiam  orders  that  quite  frankly  fall  to 
build  the  bridge  between  the  authorities  they 
cite  and  the   results  they   decree." 

This,  to  me.  Is  the  most  serious  charge 
leveled  against  the  Court.  To  put  it  boldly.  It 
is  that  the  Court  has  not  been  honest  In 
the  means  It  had  used  to  support  Its  Judg- 
ments. 

The  Court's  political  Irresponsibility  may 
be  defended  on  the  ground  of  the  need  to 
maintain  Its  Independence.  However,  since 
It  Is  freed  from  any  obligation  to  account 
directly  to  the  electorate,  the  Court  should 
be  obliged  to  provide  adequate  explanation 
for  its  actions  least  flat  be  substituted  for 
reason. 

THE   COURT    AND    ANTITRUST    LAW 

In  no  single  area  Is  tlie  misguided  direc- 
tion of  the  Court  more  evident  than  In  Its 
development  of  antitrust  law.  Professor  Mil- 
ton Handler,  one  of  our  foremost  experts  on 
antitrust  law,  both  as  a  scholar  and  practi- 
tioner, has  repeatedly  pointed  out  the 
Court'i-  failings. 

The  fact  would  seem  to  be  that  this  Court 
is  either  Incapable  or  xinwUllng  to  express 
.such  policies  as  it  purports  to  rest  in  decid- 
ing cases. 

A  prime  example  of  the  Court's  behavior  Is 
afforded  toy  its  creation  of  the  "doctrine"  of 
■potential  competition"  as  an  argument  for 
inhibiting  corporate  mergers  under  the 
Clayton  Act.  If  the  "doctrine"  were  a  real 
one.  the  Court  would  be  required  to  have 
and  use  a  good  deal  more  information  about 
the  economics  of  the  problems  It  purports  to 
resolve  than  it  has  yet  displayed. 

Writing  in  The  Supreme  Court  Review. 
George  and  Rosemary  Hale  have  appropri- 
ately characterized  the  Court's  decisions: 

"The  Supreme  Court's  dislike  for  corporate 
mergers  reached  new  heights  In  .  .  .  United 
States  v.  Continental  Can  Co.  .  .  .  and 
United  States  v.  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co. 
(In  which)  the  Court  made  it  pellucldly 
clear  that  the  proscriptions  of  Section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act  extend  to  situations  In 
which  the  parties  to  the  proposed  merger 
might  become  competitors  as  well  as  those 
in  which  the  parties  actually  are  in 
competition." 

Tliey  appropriately  concluded:  "If,  as  may 
be  the  case,  the  Court  is  determined  to  block 
all  mergers  at  whatever  cost  In  efficiency — a 
position  that  is  not  wholly  without  merit  on 
political  grounds — then  It  would  be  prefer- 
able for  the  Court  candidly  to  say  so.  Manip- 
ulation of  the  concept  of  potential 
competition  so  that  plaintiffs  Invariably  pre- 
vail can  only  lead  to  confusion." 

The  same  criticism,  that  the  Court  places 
IXJlltical  objectives  above  legal  ones,  may  be 
made  of  almost  all  its  opinions  in  the  area 
of  economic  regulation. 

Two  generations  ago,  the  American  legal 
scene  was  flooded  by  observations  of  the  legal 
realists    demonstrating    that    the    rules    ap- 
plied by  the  Judiciary  were  neither  inspired 
nor  revealed  but  simply  created.  The  cult  of 
the    robe    came    under    devastating    attack, 
especially  by  law  professors,  for  two  reasons 
First,  because   the  notion  of  Judges  as  a 
priesthood  propagating  the  dogma  of  a  faith 
was  Just  too  absurd  to  be  supported  by  any- 
one who  made  a  pretence  of  commitment  to 
the  truth. 
And  second,  perhaps,  because  the  courts 
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of  that  period  had  tended  to  align  them- 
selves with  the  propertied  elements  of  the 
community:  "jjroperty"  rather  than  "equal- 
ity" was  the  shibboleth  of  the  day. 

The  Supreme  Court  Is  no  longer  aligned 
with  the  propertied  classes  but  is  rather 
in  the  \angtiard  of  the  political  forces  that 
would  elevate  the  heretofore  disadvantaged. 
This  does  not.  to  me  at  least,  mean  that 
the  Judicial  robe  has  once  again  become  a 
magic  cloak. 

The  faithful  may,  with  a  fervor  not  un- 
usual among  the  newly  converted,  see  the 
clothes  on  the  naked  emperor.  I  find  the 
exercise  of  power  by  the  current  Supreme 
Court  no  less  naked  than  the  exercise  of 
power  by  Its  predecessor,  despite  the  change 
in  clientele. 

If  that  power  Is  not  to  be  denied  It.  the 
Court  must  Justify  its  use,  honestly.  If  there 
are  reasons  for  the  conclusions  that  the 
Court  is  reaching,  they  should  be  good  enough 
reasons  to  stand  public  scrutiny. 

If  they  are  not  good  enough  to  stand  public 
scrutiny,  they  are  not  good  enough. 

Wherein  lies  the  fault  for  the  indiscretions 
that  the  Court  has  committed? 

First,  of  course,  the  responsibility  lies 
on  the  Justices  who  have  made  the  decisions. 

Second,  on  the  appointive  power  that  has 
failed  to  remove  the  Court  from  the  political 
arena. 

Third,  on  the  national  legislature  that.  In 
fact,  delegates  its  role  of  making  law  to  the 
executive  and  Judicial  branches  of  the 
government. 

Fourth,  on  the  states  which  have  volun- 
tarily become  fiefs  of  the  central  government. 

Ultimately,  however,  the  responsibility  lies 
with  the  people  of  the  nation.  For,  as  Adlal 
Stevenson  was  wont  to  observe,  we  tend  to 
get  the  kind  of  government  we  deserve. 

This  nation,  as  we  would  know  it.  can  sur- 
vive only  so  long  as  Its  people  respect  the  law. 
Tliey  will  respect  the  law  only  so  long  as  the 
processes  of  lawmaking,  whether  by  Judiciary 
or  legislature  or  executive,  are  worthy  of  that 
respect. 

As  Justice  Frankfurter  once  said:  "Pit 
legislation  and  fair  adjudication  are  attain- 
able. The  ultimate  reliance  of  society  for 
the  fulfillment  of  both  these  august  func- 
tions is  to  entrust  them  only  to  those  who 
are  equal  to  their  demands." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Montoya],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott],  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Williams]  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  the  bill  iS.  698 1  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Cooperation  Act  of  1967. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  ob,iection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf]  be  added  as  a 
cosponscr  of  the  bill  <S.  3754)  to  repeal 
title  III  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  entitled, 
"Wiretapping  and  Electronic  Surveil- 
lance." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore announced  that  on  today,  July  23. 
1968,  he  signed  the  enrolled  bill  iH.R. 
160241  to  extend  for  2  years  the  act  of 
September  30,  1965,  relating  to  high- 
speed ground  transportation,  and  for 
other  pun^oses,  which  had  previously 
been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representati\p.<; 


-AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1961— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMtNT    NO.    8B5 

Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brooke, 
Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Magnu- 
SON,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr. 
Percy)  submitted  amendments,  intended 
to  be  propo.sed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the 
bill  (S.  3091;  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  otlier  purposes,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  F\)reign  Re- 
lations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXTENSION  FOR  2  YEARS  OP  THE 
AUTHORITY  FOR  MORE  FLEXI- 
BLE REGULATION  OF  MAXIMUM 
RATES  OF  INTEREST  OR  DIVI- 
DENDS. HIGHER  RESERVE  RE- 
QUIREMENTS, AND  OPEN-MARKET 
OPERATIONS  IN  AGENCY  IS- 
SUES— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO,    896 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  iS.  3133)  to  extend  for  2 
years  the  authority  for  more  flexible 
r^ulation  of  maximum  rates  of  interest 
or  dividends,  higher  reserve  require- 
ments, and  open-market  operations  in 
agency  issues,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    897 

Mr.  BENNETT  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  propased  by  him.  to 
Senate  bill  3133,  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  "oe 
printed. 


EXTENSION      OF      RENEGOTIATION 
ACT  OP  1951— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    898 

Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MuRPHYJ  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  17324)  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


MOVEMENT  OF  NONFARMERS  INTO 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
farm  policy  statement  released  on  July 
18,  Vice  President  Humphrey  proposed 
"building  a  national  economy  where  farm 
prosperity  is  a  reality."  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent said  this  about  the  movement  of 
nonfarmers  into  agriculture: 

I  shall  fight  for  federal  tax  reform  to  re- 
move artificial  incentives  for  the  movement 
of  nonfarmers  into  agriculture.  These  In- 
vestors  now   enjoy   an   unfair   tax    writeoff 
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break  which  gives  them 
Independent    farmers.    Fain 
efficient  enough   to  compete 
providing  the  rules  are  fal ' 
Ugatlo»  to  see  that  they 


advantage  over 

lly    farmers    are 

with   anybody, 

We  have  an  ob- 

are. 


On  November  1.  1967 
2613,  a  bill  which  wou 
artificial  incentives  that 
have  to  move  into  agriciilture.  This  year 
on  July  17.  in  a  statemsnt  on  the  floor 
I  advised  other  Senators  that  both  the 
Treasury  Department  snd  the  Depart 
ment  of  Agriculture  had  just  endorsed 
the  objectives  of  that  bill  and  had  cited 
the  need  for  swift  actior  in  this  troubled 
area.  As  I  also  stated  en  July  17: 

The   agency   reports  sug  gest  certain   con- 


structive modlflcatlons  In 
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the  operation  of 


the  bill.  I  have  asked  the  1<  glslatlve  counsers 
office  to  Incorporate  those  modlflcatlons  In  a 
new  bill  which  I  plan  to  introduce  as  soon 
as  It  Is  ready. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  dtlighted  to  know 
that  the  Vice  President  has  endorsed  the 
objectives  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
However,  this  comes  as  ilo  surprise,  since 
he  has  been  a  friend  of  the  Nation's 
farmers  throughout  hia  many  years  of 
public  service.  As  I  poomised  on  July 
17,  as  soon  as  the  revised  bill  is  ready, 
I  shall  introduce  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  ccjnsent  that  the 
statement  by  the  Vicje  President  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  bf  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows :  i 

Remarks  of  Vice  Preshient  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  JtrcY  18,  1968 

Today  I  want  to  discuss  jsome  of  America's 
most  urgent  business — billldlng  a  national 
economy  where  farm  prosperity  Is  a  realxty 
.  .  .  and  building  a  rural  America  that  offers 
the  best  In  modern  living  and  opportunity. 

The  business  activity  oJ  small  towns  and 
cities  Is  directly  tied  to  (Xjndltlons  in  agri- 
culture. Ask  an  Implement  dealer,  a  lumber 
yard  manager,  a  banker.  (|r  any  other  busi- 
nessman In  a  rural  commutilty  what  happens 
to  business  when  the  farrhers  and  ranchers 
have  a  bad  year.  There  la  a  rule  of  thumb 
which  says  that  we  lose  on<  Main  Street  busi- 
ness every  time  six  farm  1  amllies  move  out. 

Agriculture  is  America's  largest  single  in- 
dustry. 

It  supports  more  famlllt  s  than  any  other. 

Our  farmers  are  the  key  itone  of  America's 
economic  strength  and  fa  3d  Is  a  source  of 
enormous  potential  expo  t  earnings  In  a 
hungry  world. 

It  is  time  to  bring  agi  {culture  into  the 
mainstream  of  our  Americi  n  econom.y. 

Low  farm  prices  and  li  adequate  Income 
are  the  persistent  symptoo  is  of  agriculture's 
problems. 

But  we  must  go  further  o  tackle  the  basic 
Issues.  We  have  to  do  mor ;.  About  high  In- 
terest rates  and  the  fame  credit  shortage; 
about  expanding  markets  1  or  farm  commod- 
ities here  and  overseas:  al  iout  ever-Increas- 
ing production  costs  that  1  ake  the  profit  out 
of  farming. 

This  urgent  business  be  ongs  high  on  the 
agenda  of  the  next  Admlni  itration.  And  that 
Administration  must  be  pi  epared  to  provide 
fundamental  answers. 

I  am  ready  and  willing  ti  take  the  case  for 
agriculture  to  the  Americi  n  people — not  as 
a  special  Interest,  but  as  a  national  interest. 

I  mean  to  ask  them  for  a  mandate  to  as- 
sure America's  farmers  tY  e  kind  of  return 
their  productivity  and  Im  lortance  deserves. 

I'll  need  your  help.  You  will  be  choosing 
more  than  a  new  President  this  fall.  You  will 
also  be  choosing  the  Cong  -ess  that  will  de- 


cide whether  or  not  America  makes  the  new 
departures  our  farmers  need.  The  composi- 
tion of  that  Congress  is  up  to  you. 

I  believe  our  first  step  must  be  to  recognize 
that  we  do  not  now  have  all  the  answers  to 
agriculture's  problems — and  that  no  Wash- 
ington bureaucracy  has  all  the  answers 
either. 

The  answers  will  have  to  be  developed  with 
the  help  of  the  farmers  and  their  leaders. 
The  President  must  have  their  advice  before 
he  asks  Congress  to  act. 

A  few  days  ago  I  Issued  a  major  statement 
on  my  concept  of  an  Open  Presidency.  In 
it  I  called  for  a  greater  public  contribution 
before  governmental  programs  reach  Con- 
gress, and  also  for  greater  popular  participa- 
tion when  executive  departments  adminis- 
ter acts  of  Congress. 

I  called  for  the  establishment  of  Councils 
of  Citizens  in  the  E.xecutive  Office  of  the 
President,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  in  all  other  major  executive  depart- 
ments. I  believe  the  Open  Presidency  would 
provide  farmers  and  rural  people  with  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  to  make  their  case  than  they 
have  enjoyed  In  the  past. 

In  addition,  we  need  people  with  a  specific 
agricultural  background  permanently  locat- 
ed at  critical  points  throughout  the  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  Tariff  Commission,  which  deals 
with  quot.as  and  Imports  and  other  farm 
trade  problems; 

In  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
which  counsels  the  President  on  taxes,  bal- 
ance of  payments,  and  other  economic  policy 
questions; 

In  the  Budget  Bureau,  where  spending 
guidelines  are  established. 

In  the  Department  of  Transportation; 

And  In  the  National  Domestic  Policy 
Council.  I  would  establish  in  the  White 
House  to  provide  the  same  coordination  and 
staffing  for  domestic  programs  which  the 
National  Security  Council  provides  on  for- 
eign policy  and  national  defense  Issues. 

If  I  am  elected,  farm  people  will  be  there, 
making  sure  that  agriculture  gets  the  atten- 
tion It  deserves — regularly. 

Meanwhile  ...  as  a  starter  .  .  .  /  shall 
recommend  a  sizable  increase  in  Farmers 
Home  Administration  lending  authority  to 
ease  the  farm  credit  situation.  I  shall  also 
continue  to  urge  passage  of  legislation  to 
enable  young  farmers  to  finance  land  pur- 
chases over  periods  of  up  to  40  years. 

I  shall  fight  for  federal  tax  reform  to  re- 
move artificial  incentives  for  the  movement 
of  non-farmers  intoi  agriculture.  These  In- 
vestors now  enjoy  tin  unfair  tax  writeoff 
break  which  gives  them  an  advantage  over 
independent  farmers.  Family  farmers  are 
efficient  enough  to  compete  with  anybody, 
providing  the  rules  are  fair.  We  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  see  that  they  are. 

For  the  foreseeable  future  American  agri- 
culture will  need  strong  public  programiB  to 
deal  with  the  difficult  problems  of  maintain- 
ing reasonable  prices  and  a  balance  of  supply 
and  demand.  /  loant  our  basic  farm  programs 
improved  and  made  permanent.  And  I  want 
them  adequately  funded. 

No  other  important  sector  of  our  economy 
has  to  come  back  to  Congress  time  after 
time  to  get  basic  legislation  renewed.  It  Is 
time  to  end  this  requirement  for  farmers  too. 

Wc  need  strategic  reserves  of  major  farm 
commodities.  I  favor  a  program  that  keeps 
these  reserves  at  common-sense,  clearly-de- 
flned  levels  .  .  .  one  which  specifies  how  and 
when  they  can  be  released  so  they  do  not 
Interfere  with  the  market  .  .  .  and  one  which 
relies  on  private  inventories  for  normal  busi- 
ness operations. 

We  also  need  stronger  farm  cooperatives. 
Farmers  continue  to  face  serious  price  prob- 
lems, both  In  buying  production  Items  and 
in  marketing  commodities.  We  should  ex- 
pand credit  for  all  larm  cooperatives.  In- 
cluding the  rural  electrics,  and  insist  on  a 


more  extensive  public  effort  to  build  and 
strengthen  them. 

We  need  to  build  nevo  export  markets  for 
our  farm  commodities.  More  sales  of  wheat, 
corn  and  soybeans,  and  their  products, 
abroad  mean  more  acres  opened  up  for  pro- 
duction her-"  at  home. 

I  have  urged  a  foreign  policy  of  recon- 
ciliation and  peace  engagement  with  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Eastern  Europe — and  with 
China  when  it  chooses  to  rejoin  the  commu- 
nity of  nations. 

In  the  years  ahead,  I  am  convinced  that 
such  a  policy  can  pay  real  dividends — not 
only  In  peace  for  our  children,  but  In  im- 
portant new  markets  for  American  farms  and 
Industries 

Meanwhile.  America  has  an  obligation  to 
escalate  the  War  on  Hunger,  both  in  our 
own  country  and  around  the  world. 

The  unparalleled  productivity  of  American 
agriculture  has  enabled  this  nation  to  wage 
a  War  jn  Hunger  abroad.  American  food  has 
saved  millions  of  children  from  permanent 
mental  and  physical  injury.  It  has  saved 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  lives.  It  has  been 
one  of  America's  proudest  contributions  to 
world  peace,  one  we  can  and  must  expemd  in 
the  future. 

Here  at  home — given  our  national  wealth 
and  prosperity  .  .  .  given  our  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity and  abundance — no  pretext  can 
Justify  the  fact  of  hunger,  malnutrition,  or 
starvation. 

Food  stamp  and  commodity  distribution 
programs  must  be  put  into  operation  in 
every  county  where  severe  problems  of  hun- 
ger exist.  School  lunches  must  be  provided 
on  a  year-round  basis  for  needy  children 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  simple  and  di- 
rect declaration  of  national  policy:  every 
American  must  be  provided  enough  to  eat. 
This  is  not  a  matter  for  debate  or  argu- 
ment, it  Is  simply  a  question  of  basic  hu- 
manity and  concern  for  our  fellow  man  .  .  . 
a  national  obligation  we  must  now  meet. 

And  let  me  emphasize  an  important  part 
of  that  obligation:  our  farmers  must  get  a 
fair  price  for  what  is  nothing  less  than  a 
major  contribution  to  peace — here  and  m 
the  world. 

Even  If  we  can  win  these  Improvemente  for 
our  farmers,  the  lasting  health  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture  must  depend  on  what  farm- 
ers can  do  for  themselves.  That  means  bar- 
gaining power. 

/  am  ready  to  work  with  you  and  for  you 
on  neiv  concepts  in  farm  bargaining  power. 

Farmers  need  bargaining  power.  They  want 
It.  And  they  should  have  the  right  and  op- 
portunity to  use  it. 

Finally,  I  want  to  point  out  that  we  can 
make  additional  strides  in  increasing  the 
commercial  demand  for  food  through  a  vig- 
orous program  to  stimulate  the  American 
economy.  New  Jobs  and  new  Income  mean 
Increased  consumption  of  food — and  of  better 
food. 

I  have  spoken  today  about  bringing  agri- 
culture into  the  American  economic  main- 
stream. 

But  we  all  know  there  U  more  to  this  sub- 
ject than  dollars  and  cents.  What  we  are 
really  talking  about  Is  the  quality  of  life  in 
rural  America — the  opportunities  you  and 
your  children  have  to  take  advantage  of  the 
unprecedented  standard  of  living  that  Amer- 
ica offers  today. 

We  are  talking  about  better  schools,  bet- 
ter hospitals.  We  are  talking  about  commu- 
nities that  can  afford  the  public  services 
which  will  attract  new  Industries,  new  Job 
opportunities  and  new  Income. 

We  are  talking  about  making  it  possible 
for  rtiral  youngsters  to  stay  on  the  farm,  stay 
In  their  home  towns  and  still  look  forward 
to  a  full  and  rewarding  life. 

Today,  for  every  175  rural  youngsters  who 
reach  working  age  there  are  fewer  than  100 
jobs.  This  year  about  200  thousand  of  those 
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young  Americans  will  leave  home  and  go  in- 
to the  city.  Their  departure  will  make  rural 
America  a  poorer  place.  Their  leaving  will 
not  only  separate  them  from  their  families 
but  weaken  our  rural  communities— weaken 
them  spiritually  as  well  as  economically, 

I  am  for  giving  those  youngsters — and 
every  other  American — a  choice  about  where 
to  live,  where  to  work,  where  to  raise  their 
families. 

If  they  wish  to  live  In  the  cities,  those 
cities  should  be  clean,  wholesome  and  safe. 
Today,  too  often,  they  are  not. 

If  they  want  to  live  In  a  small  town  or 
on  the  farm,  they  should  be  able  to  do  so 
and  enjoy  a  maximum  standard  of  living  in 
every  way.  Today,  too  often,  they  cannot. 

The  key  to  a  fully  developed  rural  Amer- 
ica— and  one  of  the  most  important  keys 
to  the  dilemma  of  urban  blight  which  con- 
fronts this  nation  today — is  economic  equity 
for  the  American  farmer.  Today,  too  often, 
they  do  not  have  it. 

I  have  given  you  the  facts  as  I  see  them. 

This  nation  has  a  great  debt  to  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  and  it  is  not  being  adequately 
repaid. 

It  will  be  repaid  only  when  farm  families 
have  the  security  and  opportunities  that 
are  the  birthright  of  all  American  families. 

It  will  be  repaid  only  when  America  as- 
sures Its  farmers  the  same  economic  chance 
that  others  in  ovu-  economy  enjoy. 

That  is  my  cause. 

I  think  it  can  be  won  in  the  next  four 
years. 

I  ask  your  help. 


THE     PRESIDENTS     PLANS     AFTER 
RETIREMENT  FROM  OFFICE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  anyone 
and  everyone  who  is  acquainted  with 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  can  easily 
believe  the  headline  that  appeared  in 
the  Sunday  Star.  "Johnson  Won't  Be 
Exactly  Idle  After  1969."  It  said. 

Under  that  headline  appeared  an  ex- 
cellent feature  written  by  Saul  Pett.  of 
the  Associated  Press,  outlining  the  life 
that  the  President  expects  to  lead  after 
January  20  of  next  year,  and  detailing 
the  problem  faced  by  a  man  who  has 
reached  the  pinnacle  and  now  must  step 
down. 

Decompression  is  a  problem  faced  by  every 
outgoing  President  but  may  be  more  acute 
with  a  man  as  Intense  as  Lvndon  Johnson, 
who  puts  in  16  to  18  hours  a  day  on  the 
job— 

Wiites  Mr.  Pett. 

One  thing  that  comes  through  solidly 
in  Pett's  excellent  storj^  is  that  Lyndon 
Johnson  has  not  started  the  decompres- 
.sion  yet.  He  still  works  a  taxing  schedule, 
.still  concerns  himself  intensely  with  the 
welfare  of  the  countrj-,  and  still  looks  for 
improvements  that  can  be  made  during 
his  valedictory  months. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Pett's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Johnson  Won't  Be  Exactly  Idle  After  1969 

(By    Saul    Pett) 

Asked  recently  what  he  looked  forward  to 
most  in  retirement,  Lyndon  Johnson  an- 
swered quickly.  "Freedom.  I  guess." 

"Freedom."  the  President  told  his  visitor 
In  a  characteristic  combination  of  plaintive 
and  combative  tones,  "to  be  my  own  man.  To 
hike  In  the  pastures  14  or  15  miles  a  day  with 
no  phones  and  no  reporters.  To  sleep  under 
the  stars.  To  be  able  to  take  my  wife  by  the 


hand  and  walk  through  the  woods  without 
40  Secret  Service  men  around. 

"I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  press 
won't  give  a  damn  about  me  as  copy,  when  I 
can  walk  In  and  get  a  beer  and  a  hamburger 
somewhere  without  it  being  regarded  as  out- 
rageous." 

He  looks  forward,  too,  to  being  renewed 
by  the  love  of  his  ranch  and  the  Texas 
soil  from  which  he  sprang,  to  teaching  and 
lecturing,  to  conducting  a  vast  study  of  the 
presidency,  to  collecting  his  papers,  to  spend- 
ing more  time  with  his  family,  to  being 
stimulated  by  the  young,  his  own  college 
students. 

It  is  a  pretty  picture.  But  will  it  work? 
How,  one  might  seriously  ask,  are  you  going 
to  keep  him  down  on  the  farm  after  he's 
seen  all  that  power?  Decompression  is  a  prob- 
lem faced  by  every  outgoing  president  but 
may  be  more  acute  with  a  man  as  intense 
as  Lyndon  Johnson,  who  puts  in  16  to  18 
hours  a  day  on  the  Job,  virtually  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  else,  who  has  seen  or  held  the 
inner  core  of  |xjwer  so  long  as  Senate  minor- 
ity leader,  majority  leader,  vice  president 
and  President. 

NO    EASING    OUT 

There  is  no  way  to  ease  out  of  the  presi- 
dency. One  day  you're  it.  The  next  day  you're 
not.  One  day  you're  working  500  feet  down 
In  the  water.  The  next  day  you're  °xpected 
to  surface  without  the  bends.  Speakirig  of 
the  adjustment,  William  Howard  Taft  once 
noted  it  suddenly  feels  'like  a  giant  loco- 
motive pulling  a  toy  train."  Tlie  momentum 
remains.  The  payload  Is  gone. 

For  Dwight  Eisenhower,  a  much  less  In- 
tense president  than  Lyndon  Johnson,  the 
gearing  down  had  to  come  slowly  after  he 
left  the  White  House.  Out  of  lingering  mo- 
mentum, he  played  a  little  subliminal  game 
in  his  first  few  months  of  retirement.  Read- 
ing of  some  new  urgent  national  problem, 
he'd  pick  up  a  phone  and  call  friends  and 
former  advisers,  usually  experts  in  the  ap- 
propriate field.  To  each,  he  posed  the  prob- 
lem and  asked  what  the  other  fellow  would 
do  about  it.  And  then  they  matched  Judg- 
ments and  sought  an  accommodation  and  de- 
cided. If  they  could,  on  a  solution.  Then 
they   hung   up. 

That's  as  far  as  it  could  go  It  was  a  dry 
run  by  men  out  of  power,  poker  for  match- 
sticks,  a  game  for  which  Lyndon  Johnson  is 
ill  equlpp>ed  by  temperament  and  nearly  40 
busy,  highly  charged  years  in  Washington. 
Even  in  his  last  months  in  the  White  House, 
he  remains  as  he  was  when  a  young  con- 
gressman, in  the  words  of  his  wife,  a  man 
for  whom  "every  day  must  be  wrung  dry." 

He  himself,  tells  friends  he  doesn't  know 
what  his  decompression  period  will  be  like. 
"All  I  know,"  he  says,  "Is  that  I  don't  have 
that  feeling  now.  There  was  never  enough 
time  in  my  life  to  do  everything  I  wanted  to 
do.  My  Judgment  is  that  I'll  have  more  to 
do  than  I'll  have  time  for  right  up  to  the  day 
they  bury  me.  I  have  so  many  Irons  in  the 
fire  I  don't  think  I'll  feel  like  Taft" 

LADY   BIRD  HELPFUL 

Mrs.  Johnson  Is  hopeful  but  less  certain. 

"There  will  be  times,  I  suppose,  when  the 
unstructured  and  unreglmented  days  will 
seem  like  a  vacuum,"  she  said  during  an  in- 
terview in  the  sunny,  softly  quiet  parlor  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  White  House.  It  was 
after  lunch  on  a  Sunday,  and  her  husband 
had  just  returned  to  his  office.  "Actually,  I 
expected  the  decompression  stage  to  set  In 
right  after  he  withdrew  as  a  candidate  March 
31,    but   It   hasn't,    not   up    to   now. 

"There  is  bound  to  be  some  sort  of  a  valley 
but  he  has  always  found  enough  things  he's 
able  to  hitch  his  vitality  and  drive  to.  In  the 
time  I've  known  him,  he  has  always  tried  to 
push  his  physical  and  mental  capacity  a  little 
beyond  his  reach.  He  was  always  tackling 
something  that  almost  was  a  little  too  hard." 


Mrs.  Johnson's  glance  roamed  down  below 
to  the  executive  office  wing. 

"It'll  be  wonderful  for  a  while  not  to  have 
to  try  that  hard  and  to  know  that  so  many 
people  are  not  depending  on  your  trying." 
The  degree  of  adjustment  a  man  has  to 
make  coming  down  from  the  peak  of  his  life 
usually  depends  on  what  he'll  miss  most  at 
the  lop. 

President  Johnson  isn't  certain  what  he'll 
miss.  "I  guess,"  he  says,  he'll  miss  "being 
here  40  years."  And  he  speaks  of  the  memo- 
rials and  the  Congress  and  the  Ctpltol  and 
the  people  and  what  he  calls  "the  official 
atmosphere."  He  thinks  that  will  be  aup- 
planted  by  the  stimulation  and  liveliness  and 
Imagination  of  the  young  people  he'll  spend 
time  with  after  retirement,  his  own  children 
and  the  students  in  the  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
School  of  Public  Affairs  at  the  Unlversltv  of 
Texas. 

"I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Johnson,  "the  Presi- 
dent will  miss  the  constant  contact  and 
conversations  with  people  in  government. 
He'll  miss  the  removal  from  the  play  of 
swords  and  the  sharpening  of  wits.  I  know 
I  shall.  He'll  also  miss  tlie  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion that  comes  with  getting  something  like 
Medicare  through  after  20  long  years.' 

Other  intimates  and  associates  in  govern- 
ment see  Taft's  analogy  applying  more  acute- 
ly to  Lyndon  Johnson  after  Jan.  20. 

"He'll  have  a  terrible  time  In  decompres- 
sion," said  a  White  House  assistant  who  sees 
the  President  daily.  "What's  he  going  to  do 
for  big  problems  to  work  on?  He'll  miss  the 
power  on  the  high  levels  along  with  the  small 
things  like  the  planes  and  the  trains  and  the 
easily  arranged  conveniences,  although  ex- 
Presidents  aren't  exactly  bereft.  " 

An  old  friend  and  member  of  Lvndon 
Johnson's  cabinet  said. 

"I  know  life  ahead  looks  Interesting  to 
him,  especially,  if  along  with  his  time  on 
the  ranch,  his  teaching  and  writing,  the  new 
President,  regardless  of  party,  makes  some 
occasional  use  of  him.  But  .  .  . 

"Well,  it's  pure  speculation  on  my  part, 
but  now  and  then  I  think  I  see  periods  of 
melancholy.  They  come,  last  awhile  and 
move  on.  I  wonder  If  they're  due  to  a  nat- 
ural reluctance  to  leave  "the  center  of  the 
most  important  problems  In  the  world  and  a 
very  real  reluctance,  deep  within  him,  to 
leave  the  seat  of  power. 

DECISION    PLEASES 

"He'll  feel  like  the  toy  train  but  at  the 
same  time  he  and  Mrs.  Johnson  are  planning 
for  the  adjustment.  She  Is  very  Intelligent 
and  perceptive  and  she'll  try  to  keep  him 
as  busy  as  possible.  Oh,  yes,  hell  notice  the 
sudden  ab-^ence  of  the  Ruffles  and  Flourishes 
and  'Hail  to  the  Chief,'  when  he  enters  a 
room.  They  mean  much  to  him  but  he'll 
get  over  It. 

It  Is  now  almost  four  months  since  Lyndon 
Johnson  startled  the  world  with  his  mo- 
mentous announcement  that,  in  the  hope 
of  bringing  North  Vietnam  to  the  peace  table 
and  reducing  dlvlslveness  In  the  country,  he 
would  not  seek  another  term  In  the  White 
House. 

Since  then,  the  President  has  told  visitors 
he  has  had  no  reason  to  regret  the  decision 
and  Is,  In  fact,  'pleased  with  It."  There  were 
no  other  reasons  for  his  withdrawal,  he  has 
said,  other  than  the  public  factors  cited 
except: 

"Well,  I'm  almost  60.  I  want  to  know  my 
children  better.  I've  been  here  40  vears.  I'm 
proud  of  the  capital  but  I  really  like"  the  clear 
sunshine  of  Texas  better  than  the  polluted 
atmosphere  of  the  Potomac." 

Would    he,    asked    one    visitor,    have    run 
again  If  there  had  not  been  the  two  major 
problems  of  the  war  and  disunity  at  home? 
"I  think  so,"  the  President  said.  'I  prob- 
ably would  have." 
His   health,   his  history  of  heart   trouble 
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of  a  day  Just  gray 

juices  gone,  and 

igb  energy  left  to 

le  withdrew,  I  be- 


le  last  months  of 
day  less  than  six 


and  bis  age  were  upperidoet  In  Mrs.  John- 
son's mind  as  he  wrestled  with  his  decision. 
•'Knock  on  wood,"  Mrsi  Johnson  told  her 
Interviewer,  "he  has  b«n  extraordinarily 
lucky  In  the  last  Ave  yeafs  except  for  some 
relatively  minor  health  ptirblems.  The  Lord 
has  simply  led  him  by  tfce  hand  and  you 
can't  expect  that  to  go  od  forever.  How  long 
does  a  man  have  18-hour  4orlt  days  In  him?" 

WEARY    PERIODS 

Sources  close  to  the  Pre^dent  are  certain  It 
was  Mrs.  Johnson  who  wis  most  Important 
In  helping  him  make  up  jhls  mind. 

"She  had  seen,"  said  o|ie.  "what  the  Job 
could  do  to  hUn.  She  fe4  he  couldn't  last 
through  another  term.  Spe  wanted  him  to 
get  out  while  he  could  stllj  enjoy  life  and  his 
family." 

"Five  years  in  the  presidency  had  brought 
periods  of  weariness  that  He  couldn't  Ignore," 
said  a  member  of  the  cabinet. 

"I've  seen  him  at  the  en{ 
with   fatigue,  with   all   hlj 
I  wondered  If  he  bad  en( 
get  upstairs. 

"But  the  major  reason 
Ueve,  was  that  he  had  concluded  he  had  no 
hope  of  accomplishing  hi4  goals  In  Vietnam 
and  at  home  If  he  remalied  In  the  race.  If 
he  had,  everything  he  dlci  would  have  been 
politically  suspect.  His  leadership  would  have 
been  questioned  constaitly.  Already,  his 
strength  In  Congress  and  In  the  country  had 
begun  to  erode.  He  thought  he  had  a  fine 
record  and  a  chance  to  improve  It  If  he  could 
be  purely  a  statesman  In 
his  term." 

Lyndon  Johnson  has  or 
months  to  go  before  he  t^ns  over  the  office 
on  Jan  20,  a  date  whlth  he  approaches 
with  mixed  feelings.  On  toe  one  hand,  he  re- 
gards his  months  left  as  k  race  against  time 
to  leave,  as  he  says,  as  Uttje  undone  as  possi- 
ble. On  the  other,  he  looksi forward  to  Jan.  20 
and  counts  the  days  untlli  he  hears  the  next 
man  say.  "So  help  me  God,"  and  the  torch  Is 
passed. 

He  Is  endlr  g  as  he  began  a  one-man  whirl- 
wind, putting  In  long  day  i,  riding  on  top  of 
every  detail,  rising  at  7  a.n  .  to  read  the  night 
cables,  going  to  bed  at  1  ^.m.  after  reading 
more  documents.  It  Is  sal  t  that  the  Job  re- 
quires him  still  to  make  a  3  many  as  100  de- 
cisions a  day.  He  may  eas  ly  prove  the  most 
hyperactive  lame  duck  In  )  .Istory.  Judging  by 
his  present  pace,  he  is  1«  avlng  like  an  old 
gunsUnger.  backing  out  of  the  saloon,  shoot- 
ing from  both  hips,  right  '  p  to  the  swinging 
doors.  He  is  not  going  quit  tly. 

Since  his  renunciation  i  s  a  candidate,  he 
has  worked  furiously  to  ge  through  gun  leg- 
islation, a  tax  bill,  antler  me,  housing,  and 
maritime  programs.  He  rei  lains.  say  the  for- 
eign aSairs  specialists,  ve  'y  much  in  com- 
mand of  the  war  in  Vletnai  i  and  the  negotia- 
tions In  Paris  intended  to  ;nd  It.  After  years 
of  effort,  he  has  gotten  .  nonproliferatlon 
treaty  and  agreement  froi  i  the  Russians  to 
discuss  missile  limitations.  He  still  travels  far, 
to  Central  America  to  re  nforce  a  regional 
common  market,  to  Hav  all  to  coordinate 
alms  with  the  South  Vleti  lamese. 

He  has  appointed  a  nev  chief  Justice  and 
an  associate  Justice,  ap]  lOintments  which 
could  affect  the  shape  o  the  country  for 
years,  and  he  Is  fighting  hard  to  get  them 
through.  Privately,  he  las  les  out  at  the  op- 
ponents of  the  appoint  nents  as  "Nixon 
Dlxlecrats,"  and  although  he  isn't  a  candi- 
date himself,  aides  do  not  expect  him  to  re- 
main silent  in  the  campa  gn  If  it  looks  like 
Richard  Nixon  might  win. '  He  regards  Nixon," 
said  an  assistant,  "as  the  one  candidate  in 
the  field  who  might  try  to  dismantle  the 
Great  Society." 

FBKE    FBOM    A'  TACK 

He  is  also,  says  an  aide 
how  best  to  use  his  valedl 
to  leave  the  government 
studying  the  farewell 


his  predecessors,  and  has  dispatched  as- 
sistants around  the  country  to  talk  with 
leaders  of  education,  labor,  business  and  oth- 
ers as  to  what  would  be  the  best  direction  he 
could  bequeath  to  the  country. 

At  the  end,  If  this  is  to  be  the  pattern  of 
the  end,  he  enjoys,  as  he  did  at  the  begin- 
ning, relative  freedom  from  attack.  In  the 
beginning,  in  the  shattering  days  following 
Dallas,  he  was  able  to  lead  a  country  with 
little  criticism  or  no  suspicion.  At  the  end, 
having  renounced  another  term  in  the  White 
House,  he  enjoys  a  "second  honeymoon." 
Since  March  31,  he  has  read  friendly  mail 
and  kindly  editorials.  He  can  remember  dif- 
ferent times,  when,  for  example,  in  a  three- 
day  period  of  reading  editorials  and  listening 
to  electronic  commentaries,  he  found  only 
one  that  was  kind. 

If  he  enjoys  a  sense  of  political  liberation 
as  a  non-candidate,  free  of  the  myriad  cam- 
paign details  he  used  to  submerse  himself  in, 
it  surfaces  before  aides  only  in  occasional 
periods  of  relaxation  and  Jokes  about  how  "I 
used  to  be  in  poUtica  myself." 

He  remains  vitally  Interested  In  the  cam- 
paign. On  a  recent  quiet  Sunday,  he  was  ob- 
served watching  in  his  bedroom  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  Humphrey  on  a  TV  panel  show 
and  later  George  Wallace  of  Alabama,  on  an- 
other panel  show. 

Before  that,  he  watched  his  vice  president 
Intently  on  the  middle  set  of  three  sets  oper- 
ating. As  Humphrey  was  thrown  a  tricky 
question,  the  President  leaned  forward,  eyes 
narrowing,  lips  tightening.  In  each  case  he 
seemed  satisfied  with  the  result,  especially 
at  the  end.  Early  In  the  program,  an  inter- 
viewer asked  Humphrey  who  would  be  his 
choice  for  vice  president.  Humphrey  ducked 
it.  Toward  the  end  of  the  program,  the  vice 
president  was  asked  the  same  question  again 
and  he  began  talking  and  talking. 

ENJOYS  DETACHMENT 

President  Lyndon  Johnson,  back  in  the 
White  House,  grinned  broadly.  "Now,"  he 
said,  "he'll  filibuster  them  right  down  to  the 
wire. "  And  Humphrey  did,  and  the  President 
grinned  again. 

An  old  pro,  it  seemed,  was  enjoying,  for 
the  first  time  in  more  than  30  years,  the 
olympian  detachment  of  a  man  who  suddenly 
doesn't  have  to  worry  about  his  own  re- 
election. 

But  this  was  a  rare  moment  of  relaxation, 
untypical  of  the  furiously  full  days  he  puts 
in  during  these  last  months.  It  was  early  In 
his  administration,  when  a  reporter,  awed  by 
the  new  President's  galloping  energy  and 
little  sleep,  asked  him  his  secret.  He  recalled 
that  as  a  small  boy  in  Texas  his  father  used 
to  twist  his  foot  to  wake  him  up  at  4:30  a.m. 
and  said,  "Get  up,  Lyndon.  Every  other  boy 
in  town  already  has  a  half  hour's  head  start 
on  you." 

If  It  was  his  father  who  taught  him  to 
speed  up,  who  now  will  teach  Lyndon  Balnes 
Johnson  to  slow  down? 


thinking  hard  of 

tory  months,  how 

better  shai>e.  Is 
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THE  PUBLIC  IMAGE  OF  THE  BENCH 
AND  BAB 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
13  uhe  Maryland  Bar  Association  in- 
stalled as  its  president  the  Honorable 
J.  Dudley  Digges  of  La  Plata.  Md.  As  is 
customary,  Judge  Digges  delivered  a 
presidential  address  to  serve  as  the  key- 
note of  his  year  in  ofiQce. 

For  his  presidential  address,  Judge 
Digges  chose  a  topic  of  increasing  inter- 
est to  lawyers  and  laymen — the  public 
image  of  the  bench  and  bar.  His  remarks 
were  not  only  clearly  and  forcefully  de- 
livered; they  were  most  perceptive.  Judge 
Digges  recognized  "the  direct  and  frus- 
trating impact  of  our  legal  institutions 
on  the  public"  caused  by    'the  disorder 


and  congestion  in  our  courts"  and  the 
"less  than  effective  administration  of 
justice"  which  develops  from  the  outmod- 
ed and  dilatory  conduct  of  the  bench  and 
bar. 

Judge  Digges  spoke  wisely  and  well, 
when  he  said : 

ITloo  often  (the  legal  profession  has]  been 
overcome  by  an  Institutionalized  inertia 
when  it  comes  to  changing  our  habits  and 
ways  of  thinking.  We  must  keep  our  minds 
open  to  (innovative)  proposals,  whether 
procedural  or  substantive  in  order  to  remain 
relevant  and  meaningful  in  a  computerized 
and  mechanized  age. 

A  modern,  effective  legal  system  can- 
not bear,  as  Judge  Digges  points  out,  un- 
controlled continuances,  delayed  justice, 
unfit  judges,  tardy  appearances,  pro- 
tracted recesses,  idle  summers,  outmoded 
legal  fictions,  or  cases  held  sub  curia 
"because  of  laxity  in  preparing  our 
opinions  or  for  the  wholly  unacceptable 
reason  of  forcing  settlements  in  cases 
we  find  difiBcult  to  decide."  Judge  Digges 
has  called  for  a  rededication  to  the  ideals 
of  the  legal  profession  and  for  a  halt  to 
lackadaisical  and  unprofessional  atti- 
tudes and  actions  of  both  the  bench  and 
bar.  He  demands  fair  treatment  for  the 
public  in  a  responsive  legal  system  and 
he  aims  to  rekindle  professional  attitudes 
adequate  to  that  demand. 

To  help  the  bar  reinvigorate  the  legal 
process,  Judge  Digges  has  called  upon 
the  Maryland  Bar  Association  to  sponsor 
a  citizens  conference  to  examine  the 
causes  of  public  discontent  with  the  legal 
system  and  to  point  the  way  toward  a 
more  responsive  system  of  justice. 

Judge  Digges  is  a  native  Marylander, 
born  in  La  Plata  and  educated  at  St. 
John's  College  and  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Law.  He  was  named 
to  the  circuit  court  in  1949  and  became 
chief  judge  of  the  seventh  judicial 
circuit  in  1964.  The  Seventh  Judicial  Cir- 
cuit of  Maryland  is  recognized  as  the 
most  efficient  in  Maryland,  largely  be- 
cause of  Judge  Digges'  wise  and  effective 
leadership  as  chief  judge. 
.  Mr.  President,  the  bar  of  Maryland  is 
extremely  proud  of  Judge  Digges.  Our 
pride  in  him  was  only  magnified  by  his 
fine  address,  entitled  "The  Mirror  of  Our 
Public  Image:  The  Conduct  of  the  Bench 
and  Bar  in  the  Administration  of 
Justice."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  his  speech 
and  the  editorial  entitled  "Lawyer  Heal 
Thyself,"  published  in  the  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun  of  July  13,  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Mireor  of  Our  Pitblic  Image:  Tilt 
Conduct  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  in  thi 
Administration  or  Justice 
(Address  of  the  President,  Hon.  J.  Dudley 
Digges.  at  the  73d  annual  meeting,  Mary- 
land State  Bar  Association.  Atlantic  City, 
N.J.,  July  13.  1968) 

For  some  years  now,  throughout  our  coun- 
try, there  has  been  a  growing  anxiety  over 
the  legal  profession's  public  Image.  Needless 
to  say.  the  Maryland  Bar  Association  has 
been  no  less  troubled  by  this  most  serious 
problem.  My  talk  this  morning  Is  but  the 
fourth  President's  Address  In  succession  to 
touch  upon  our  less  than  perfect  relation- 
ship  with   the   public,   and   all   of  us   have 
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been  active  in  establishing  such  corrective 
measure*  as  the  Clients'  Security  Fund  and 
the  Commission  on  Judicial  Disability.  These 
were  badly  needed  measures,  and  as  far  as 
they  go.  they  can  rectify  some  of  the  most 
flagrant  abu.-^es  of  the  trust  the  public  re- 
luctantly places  in  us.  However.  I  wish  to 
speak  about  more  today  than  the  unethical 
conduct  of  ii  few  practitioners  or  the  dam- 
age caused  by  an  individual  Judge  who  can 
no  longer  discharge  his  duties.  I  would  pre- 
fer to  focus  on  a  more  general  and,  I  believe, 
a  more  serious  problem:  the  direct  and 
frustrating  impact  of  oiu-  legal  institutions 
on  the  public.  I  refer  to  the  disorder  and 
congestion  In  our  courts,  and  to  the  con- 
duct of  every  Judge  and  every  lawyer  who 
participates  in  what  has  become  the  less 
than  effective  administration  of  Justice. 

We  have  attempted  administrative  and 
structural  reforms.  To  relieve  the  congestion 
in  the  Court  of  Appeals  we  created  the  Court 
of  Special  Appeals,  yet  last  year  these  two 
courts  only  heard  849  cases  between  them.  I 
do  not  mean  to  minimize  the  thoughtful  con- 
sideration these  courts  give  to  each  case, 
but  this  number  simply  pales  by  comparison 
with  the  progress  of  our  eight  circuit  courts 
during  the  same  period:  68,000  cases  filed, 
but  only  63,000  terminated,  leaving  a  pro- 
spective backlog  for  this  year  of  94.000  cases. 
Yet  even  these  figures  dwindle  into  Insig- 
nificance when  compared  to  the  number  of 
cases  disposed  of  by  our  Magistrates'  and 
People's  Courts:  863.000.' 

Translating  this  data  into  human  terms, 
you  can  re.idlly  Fee  that  the  number  of  par- 
ties, witnesses  and  Jurors  involved  in  these 
cases  approaches  a  number  equal  to  the  3.7 
million  who  populate  our  state.  Clearly,  it  is 
on  the  nisi  prius  level  and  not  In  the  rare- 
fied atmosphere  of  our  appellate  courts 
where  the  public's  Impre.sslons  are  formed. 
Yet,  it  Is  on  this  level  where  we  have  been 
inable  to  bring  about  any  satisfactory  re- 
forms in  25  years. 

The  proposed  Constitution  embodied 
.structural  reforms  on  a  grand  scale  in  its 
Judiciary  Article.  Its  defeat  at  the  polls  was 
a  severe  disappointment  for  many  of  us. 
Nevertheless,  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
consider  the  report  prepared  by  our  Associa- 
tion's Committee  on  Judicial  Adminlstra- 
'lon.  Of  special  Interest  Is  their  recommen- 
dation that  action  should  be  taken  as  soon 
.is  possible  to  establish  a  uniform  state-wide 
court  of  limited  Jurisdiction  along  the  lines 
suggested  by  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
If  this  is  piecemeal  reform.  I  cannot  think  of 
a  better  place  to  start  than  here  at  our  broad- 
est point  of  contact  with  the  public. 

Streamlining  the  structure  of  our  courts 
is.  of  course,  essential  to  further  improve- 
ment, but  by  Itself  it  will  not  restore  the 
public's  confidence  In  the  profession.  The 
fact,  however,  that  the  legal  profession  has 
sponsored  such  a  change  is  of  Itself  hearten- 
ing, for  all  too  often  we  have  been  over- 
come by  an  Institutionalized  Inertia  when 
It  comes  to  changing  otir  habits  and  ways 
of  thinking.  We  must  keep  our  minds  open 
to  all  such  proposals,  whether  procedural  or 
substantive  In  order  to  remain  relevant  and 
meaningful  In  a  computerized  and  mecha- 
nized age.  Just  yesterday  you  heard  the  very 
provocative  proposals  of  Professors  Keeton 
and  O'Connell,  regarding  the  courts  and 
basic  Insurance  protection  for  the  automo- 
bile accident  victim.  The  theory  that  this 
plan  win  relieve  the  massive  congestion  In 
our  courts  has  been  toned  down  and  modi- 
fled,  but  this  does  not  erase  the  fact  that 
the  very  reason  for  the  plan  originated  in 
the  public's  profound  dissatisfaction  with 
oiu-  Inability  to  offer  them  a  \'lable.  expedi- 
tious, and  fair  means  of  reconciling  the  ever- 
Increasing  nimaber  of  disputes  arising  from 
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the  use  of  the  automobile.  To  oust  the  courts 
of  Jurisdiction  is  perhaps  the  only  answer 
for  the  public,  but  It  does  not  help  us  to 
correct  our  deficiencies  nor  Improve  our  pub- 
lic Image,  for  wherever  these  disputes  are 
settled,  lawyers  will  still  be  involved,  and 
from  the  public's  viewpoint.  Interfering  with 
uncomplicated  recovery. 

Thus,  structural  and  even  substantive  re- 
forms are  not  the  panaceas  we  are  seeking 
to  restore  the  public's  confidence  in  us.  The 
effectiveness  and  Impresslveness  of  our  legal 
institutions  depend,  rather,  on  our  attitudes 
toward  our  professional  responsibilities. 
Without  some  change  In  our  basic  outlook 
toward  our  functions  as  lawyers  and  Judges, 
it  Is  difficult  to  see  how  any  system  can  op- 
erate effectively. 

Look  for  one  moment  to  such  a  simple 
procedure  as  scheduling  a  case  for  trial.  Here 
Is  a  source  of  delay  tliat  seems  to  arise 
from  the  complications  and  deficiencies  In- 
herent In  any  .oselgnment  system.  Yet  how 
much  it  depends  on  the  good  faith  and  co- 
operation of  both  the  bench  and  the  bar! 
An  ideal  method  would  be  to  assign  a  day 
certain  for  trial,  with  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  object  to  that  date,  and  with  every 
assurance  that  the  case  will  In  fact  be  heard 
on  the  day  finally  approved.  But  is  this 
what  happens?  It  Is  not  the  fa-olt  of  any 
particular  system  that  it  falls;  It  Is  the 
fault  of  competing  Interests  that  selfishlv 
give  no  regard  to  others:  It  Is  the  fault  of 
habits  of  convenience  and  procrastination 
that  have  no  place  on  a  docket  that  Involves 
a  million  cases  a  year.  Tl\e  public  has  a 
perfect  right  to  expect  a  reasonably  prompt 
decision  on  the  merits  of  their  cases.  The 
individual  litigant,  however.  Is  not  balking 
about  statistical  congestion:  he  is  rightfully 
complaining  about  our  failure  on  a  given 
day  to  hear  his  case.  Likewise,  the  decline 
of  our  public  Image  Is  not  caused  by  the 
conduct  of  the  profession  as  a  whole  nor 
by  the  misconduct  of  the  few,  whom  we 
repudiate.  It  Is  caused  by  our  individual  in- 
ability. If  not  refusal  to  do  our  day  to  day 
business  efficiently,  responsibly,  and  with 
due  regard  to  the  public  Interest. 

I  would  not  want  the  lawyers  here  today 
to  think  that  I  am  only  concerned  with  the 
Bar's  contribution  to  our  appallingly  low 
public  image.  I  have  reserved  a  few  com- 
ments for  the  Judges  too.  Our  awesome  re- 
sponsibilities were  summed  up  forcefully  and 
well  in  a  statement  by  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall : 

"The  Judicial  Department  comes  home  In 
Its  effects  to  every  man's  fireside:  it  passes 
on  his  property,  his  reputation,  his  life,  his 
all.  Is  It  not,  to  the  last  degree  important, 
that  he  (the  Judge]  should  be  rendered  per- 
fectly and  completely  Independent,  with 
nothing  to  Influence  or  control  him  but  God 
and  his  conscience?  ...  I  have  always 
thought,  from  my  earliest  youth  till  now, 
that  the  greatest  scourge  an  angry  Heaven 
ever  inflicted  ujxjn  an  ungrateful  and  a  sin- 
ning people,  was  an  Ignorant,  a  corrupt,  or 
a  dependent  Judiciary."  ' 

There  is  no  problem  In  appreciating  the 
serious  damage  an  unfit  Judge  effects.  Hope- 
fully, he  can  be  removed.  But  I  am  much 
more  concerned  here  with  the  habits  of  the 
everyday  trial  Judge,  like  myself,  who  Indulges 
in  certain  prerogatives  of  the  robe,  preroga- 
tives which  stand  In  direct  contradiction  to 
the  image  of  a  dignified.  Impartial,  efficient, 
and  effective  Judiciary. 

Some  of  these  are  small  things  such  as  a 
Judge's  ascending  the  bench  10  minutes  late, 
taking  an  indeterminate  flfteen-mlnute  re- 
cess, or  enjoying  a  protracted  lunch  breek. 
Tlaere  are  some  larger  Items  such  as  taking  off 
on  a  pleasant  afternoon  for  a  groundbreaking 
ceremony,  a  ball  game,  or  to  play  golf,  while 
his  colleague  sits  In  the  court  next  door  bur- 


dened with  an  overflowing  assignment  and  a 
public  waiting  to  be  heard. 

I  might  also  mention  that  there  should 
be  no  reason  for  trial  proceedings  to  end 
promptly  at  4:30,  to  be  reconvened  in  the 
next  day's  full  assignment  when  the  case 
could  be  finished  in  another  hour.  I  have  dis- 
covered a  new  corollary  to  one  of  Parkin- 
son's laws:  Given  a  fresh  start,  trial  lime  will 
expand  In  the  morning  to  twice  the  length 
it  would  have  taken  to  finish  the  case  yester- 
day afternoon. 

Now  that  we  have  the  advantage  of  air 
conditioning,  what  relevance  or  necessity  re- 
mains for  the  custom  of  appreciably  slowing 
court  operations  during  the  summer  months? 
I  would  hesitate  to  forward  our  over-ex- 
tended vacations  as  a  basis  for  this  practice. 
Nor  must  we  forget  the  unduly  delayed  de- 
cision, held  sub  curfo  because  of  laxity  in 
preparing  our  opinions  or  for  the  wholly  un- 
acceptable reason  of  forcing  settlements  in 
cases  we  find  difficult  to  decide. 

The  demeanor  of  a  Judge  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  conducts  his  court  are  also  a 
prime  source  of  the  impres.sions  which  the 
public  receives  affecting  their  image  of  the 
Judicial  process.  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  has  re- 
marked: "Men  who  make  their  way  to  the 
bench  sometimes  exhibit  vanity,  irascibility, 
narrowness,  arrogance,  and  other  weaknesses 
to  which  human  flesh  is  heir."  ■' 

We  should  ponder  this  statement  and 
evaluate  our  conduct  in  that  regard  In  our 
relations  with  other  Judges,  attorneys,  liti- 
gants, witnesses,  and  all  those  who  come  Into 
contact  with  the  judicial  machinery. 

We  all  condemn  the  failure  of  a  Judge  to 
exhibit  Impartiality  by  injecting  himself  vm- 
necessarlly  into  a  case,  seemingly  on  behalf 
of  one  of  the  litigants.  If  he  gives  the  impres- 
sion he  Is  only  trying  one  side,  he  must  per- 
force lose  the  other.  When  the  apparent 
fairness  of  a  hearing  seems  to  depend  on  a 
hyper- technicality  of  the  law,  we  should,  if 
possible,  explain  to  the  laymen  Involved  the 
reasons  for  a  directed  verdict  or  the  decision 
on  a  crucial  point  of  evidence. 

Although  personality  clashes  affect  all  re- 
lationships, they  must  never  be  allowed  to 
dominate  relations  between  Judges,  for  this 
prevents  them  from  acting  as  an  efficient  ad- 
ministrative team  or  from  effectively  sharing 
heavily  congested  workloads.  Surely  If  we 
cannot  solve  our  problems  among  ourselves. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  public's  confidence 
In  our  ability  to  resolve  their  disputes  is 
shaken? 

The  lawyer  has  a  responsibility  equal  to 
the  Judge  not  to  lessen  the  public's  confi- 
dence In  the  operation  of  our  legal  Institu- 
tions. Improper  conduct  in  cotirt.  harassment 
of  witnesses,  hostility  between  opposing  law- 
yers, have  a  corrosive  effect  on  the  Image  of 
the  entire  profession. 

Equally,  Inadequate  preparation  Indicates 
less  than  a  genuine  concern  with  the  effective 
presentation  of  your  client's  case.  The  con- 
duct of  trial  by  Inexperienced  and  incompe- 
tent counsel  in  this  regard  is  much  more 
disturbing:  and  the  fine  work  of  our  many 
eminent  trial  lawyers  cannot  fully  compen- 
sate for  the  negative  public  Impressions  gen- 
erated by  Inept  counsel. 

Our  law  schools  should  concentrate  much 
more  on  Imparting  something  of  the  art  of 
trial  advocacy  to  their  students,  while  our 
trial  practitioners  should  constantly  improve 
their  own  skills  and  keep  abreast  of  the  ex- 
cellent programs  in  trial  work  offered  through 
continuing  legal  education. 

Education  and  development  in  trial  tech- 
niques, as  Important  as  they  may  be,  are  not 
enough.  We  must  also  cure  the  illusion  suf- 
fered by  most  lawyers  that  a  cause  of  action 
belongs  to  them  exclusively,  that  discovery 
and  trial  preparation  can  rievelop  at  the  pace 


'Quoted  in  O'Donoghue  v.  United  States, 
289  U.S.  516,  532  (1932). 


''Sacher  v.   United   States,  343  U.S.    1,   12 
(19521. 
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which  the  particular  lawyer  lelects,  and  that 
the  public,  and  perhaps  evin  the  client,  is 
not  Interested  In  the  expedlid  disposition  of 
the  cases  which  burden  otr  trial  dockets. 
Symptomatic  of  this  la  tf  s  fact  that  the 
preponderance  of  grievances  lodged  each  year 
with  the  Bar  Association  st<  ms  from  cliente' 
frustrations  caused  by  dlffli  ulty  In  contact- 
ing their  attorneys  and  by  tt  s  lawyers'  failure 
to  diligently  pursue  their  ell  nts'  cases. 

The  practice  of  cordially  agreeing  to  con- 
tinuances In  expectation  (  f  receiving  the 
same  consideration  In  the  1  uture  forces  the 
question  of  whether  the  «  urts  are  for  the 
lawyer's  convenience  or  thi  i  public's.  Post- 
ponements as  well  as  settled  ents  on  the  very 
eve  of  trial  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
"over-ltill"  philosophy  of  t  ial  assignment.* 
Too  many  cases  set  for  hear  ng  on  a  particu- 
lar day  only  results  in  coni  jsion,  delay  and 
Lnconvenlence  for  lawyers  w  well  as  litigants, 
witnesses  and  Jurors.  It  la  clearly,  then.  In 
your  self-interest  to  follow  t  le  admonition  of 
the  Special  Committee  of  L  iw  Courts  of  the 
Bar  Association  of  Baltlmo  e  City:  "Once  a 
case  has  been  certified  as  ready,  only  the 
strangest  ol  meritorious  ret  sons  should  Jus- 
tify its  renjpval  from  the  t;  Ial  calendar."  » 

Beyond  systemic  causes  ol  congestion  there 
is  a  conscious  tendency  for  ittorneys  to  em- 
ploy procedural  devices  s  a  means  of 
harassment  and  delay.  Wh  Dlesale  resort  to 
dilatory  motions  and  dem  irrers.  and  last- 
minute  suggestions  of  rem^  val  filed  In  bad 
faith  tend  to  subvert  the  i  rderly  operation 
of  our  courts,  without  enhf  acing  legitimate 
interests  of  the  client. 

For  over  100  years  In  th  s  country,  since 
the  pioneer  work  of  David  :  )udley  Field,"  we 
have  tried  to  eliminate  pro  edure  as  an  end 
in  Itself,  limiting  It  to  a  me  ns  of  presenting 
contested  Issues  on  their  m  rlts  for  fair  ad- 
judication as  quickly  as  pos;  ible.  If  an  attor- 
ney falls  to  recognize  this,  t  len  he  has  over- 
stepped the  legitimate  bou  ds  of  advocacy. 
Yet.  far  too  many  trial  a  torneys  rely  on 
technicalities  almost  for  tl  elr  own  sake  as 
an  alternative  to  an  orde:  ly  and  effective 
presentation  of  the  case.  The  better  trial 
lawyer  avoids  unwarranted  ]  re-trlal  motions, 
objects  far  less  frequently  nd  stipulates  to 
uncontestable  facts  much  r  ore  readily  than 
his  less  gifted  or  diligent  b  others.  Allowing 
technicality  to  take  prece  ence  over  sub- 
stance only  blurs  the  Issue:  ,  confirming  the 
public's  suspicion  that  all  1  iwyers  are  quib- 
blers.  or  wor,se. 

This  Image  Is  only  relnfa  ced  In  the  pub- 
lic's eye  by  our  tedious  re  ort  to  overbur- 
dened legal  fictions  and  scat  ites  making  dis- 
tinctions without  a  dlfferen  e.  all  in  the  best 
style  of  the  medieval  phllos  ipher,  and  all  of 
which  has  no  place  In  a  motfern  court.  Surely 
It  Is  the  duty  of  both  th 
together  to  pierce  through 
the  Irrelevancy,  and  the  ol 
Impediments    to    effective 


oi  y 
ols 


best  do   this  by  seeking   i  lequlvocal   rules 


and  statutes,   refusing  to 


and  archaic  legalisms  and.  ^  hen  this  Is  done 


he  loopholes  we 
advantage    are 

I  plain  and  slm- 


by  not  complaining  when 
have    used   so    long    to    ou 
closed. 

In  the  final  analysis  it  Is 
pie  proposition :  The  hundrids  of  thousands 
of  people  who  pass  through  our  courts  every 
year  can  no  longer  be  Ignot  (d.  Disregard  for 
their  legitimate  Interests  :  aturally  results 
in  the  alienation  of  the  pt  )llc  and  further 
Increases  their  lack  of  confli  ence  In  our  pro- 
fession's ability  to  admlnls  »r  the  law. 

In  order  to  adequately  d(  ine  the  public's 
Interest,  I  hereby  recommer  1  that  the  Mary- 
land State  Bar   Association   follow  the  suc- 


«  See  e.g.  Bar  Association 
Committee  Reports,  (1968) 

» /bid.,  at  48. 

"  See  Harrison,  "The  First 
California  Civil  Code"   10 
(1922). 
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cessful  lead  of  other  states  and  sp)onsor  a 
citizens'  conference  with  representatives 
from  Labor,  Business,  Finance  and  from  the 
community  at  large  to  examine  the  causes 
of  their  discontent  and  seek  out  means  by 
which  we  can  create  a  legal  system  sensitive 
to  their  needs. 

The  increasing  volume  of  cases  that  our 
courts  must  handle  every  year  has  created 
problems  for  all  of  us.  We  should  be  able  to 
cope  with  this  In  some  measure  by  mechani- 
cal and  structural  reorganization.  Yet,  the 
adoption  of  even  the  simplest  reforms  In  this 
direction  will  require  your  vigorous  and  im- 
mediate support.  But  with  or  without  this 
reasonable  and  badly  needed  modernization, 
the  smooth  functioning  of  any  system  still 
depends  to  an  Immeasurable  degree  on  the 
good  faith,  cooperation  and  personal  Integ- 
rity of  each  one  of  us.  I  therefore  call  on  each 
and  every  Judge  and  each  and  every  lawyer 
In  the  State  of  Maryland  to  this  day  make  a 
recomnUtment  to  look  closely  at  the  posture 
of  your  professional  responsibility,  and  to 
re-evaluate  your  conduct  in  the  court  in 
which  you  sit  or  practice,  for  every  action 
you  take  reflects  on  your  whole  profession. 
In  a  word.  I  am  calling  on  you  to  Improve 
your  and  our  public  Image. 

[Prom   the  Baltimore    iMd.)    Evening   Sun, 

July  13.  1968] 

Lawyer,  Heal  Thyseu 

When  the  verdict  Indicates  that  his  case 
was  merltless,  a  lawyer  doesn't  apologize: 
he  appeals.  When  the  verdict  itself  conflicts 
with  precedent  and  with  plain  fairness,  the 
Judge — by  equally  ancient  and  inviolable  cus- 
tom— then  retires  to  the  sanctity  of  his 
chambers,  safe  from  the  sight  and  sound  of 
unhappy  humanity.  The  public,  which  ad- 
mittedly venerates  few  professions  entirely 
nowadays,  has  formed  an  "appallingly  low" 
Image  of  the  legal  system.  The  man  with 
the  courage  to  state  tlUs  home  truth  Is  no 
outside  agitator  but  the  incoming  president 
of  the  Maryland  Bar  Association,  Judge  J. 
Dudley  Dlgges,  of  La  Plata. 

In  a  commentary  that  stings  all  the  more 
for  Its  concreteness — e.g.,  air  conditioning, 
which  makes  courtrooms  usable  all  year 
roimd,  and  Judicial  gooflng-off  that  ranges 
from  golf  games  to  European  Jaunts,  and 
procedural  trickery  by  counsel  that  Is  In- 
tended not  to  clarify  but  only  to  harass  and 
delay  and  distract  and  obstruct — Judge  Dlg- 
ges says  things  that  should  leave  members 
of  his  profession  looking  not  at  one  another 
but  each  In  his  own  mirror.  Lawyers  in  par- 
ticular have  only  themselves  to  blame  for 
the  public  Impression  that  Justice,  and  the 
truth  In  a  lltlgative  matter,  Interests  them 
less  than  victory  and  defeat,  and  the  cun- 
ning by  which  one  Is  attained  and  the  other 
avoided. 

Happily,  Judge  Dlgges  accompanies  his 
structures  with  a  comparably  practical  sug- 
gestion for  Improvement.  He  prop>oses  a  citi- 
zens* conference  sponsored  by  the  bar  associa- 
tion, to  bring  out  "the  causes  of  discontent" 
and  means  for  creating  a  legal  system  better 
fitted  to  public  needs.  A  single  outpouring 
might  not  encompass  all  complaints,  or  ef- 
fect all  or  Immediate  changes  In  our  court- 
rooms: but  It  would  be  a  start  on  clearing 
the  docket  of  that  low  Image. 


THE  U.S.  ROLE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  John- 
son-Thieu  communique  out  of  Honolulu 
makes  it  clear  that  the  United  States  Is 
neither  going  to  "sell  out"  nor  get  out 
of  Vietnam  without  meeting  its  commit- 
ment to  South  Vietnam.  Indeed,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  clearly  spelled  out  that 
the  United  States  would  not  support  the 
imposition  of  a  coalition  government  on 
South  Vietnam.  Nor  will  it,  he  said,  halt 


all  bombing  in  North  Vietnam  in  the 
face  of  Hanoi's  continued  infiltration 
of  the  South. 

Clearly,  the  United  States,  while  still 
hoping  for  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  is  under  no  illusions 
concerning  the  purposes  of  the  Hanoi 
regime.  As  the  Evening  Star  said  In  an 
editorial  last  night,  Mr.  Johnson  has 
gotten  the  message.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No  Retreat  in  Vietnam 

The  main  thrust  of  the  Honolulu  com- 
munique Is  to  knock  down  any  suggestion 
that  the  United  States  Is  preparing  to  "sell 
out"  the  South  Vietnamese.  Reports  to  the 
contrary,  although  there  had  not  been  any 
discernible  basis  for  them,  had  gained 
enough  currency  to  Justify  the  uncompromis- 
ing tone  of  the  Johnson-Thieu  statement. 

It  Is  obvious  that  President  Johnson  still 
Is  anxious  to  get  a  negotiated  settlement  of 
the  war.  It  is  equally  obvious,  however,  that 
he  Is  under  no  Illusions  In  this  respect. 

The  Hanoi  representatives  In  Paris  are  ac- 
cused of  using  the  talks  for  propaganda  pur- 
poses. They  may  also  be  using  them  to  dis- 
courage any  major  allied  Initiatives  in  South 
Vietnam  while  the  enemy  tries  to  mount 
another  large-scale  offensive. 

The  two  Presidents  said  they  were  "en- 
couraged" by  the  growing  strength  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  army.  No  hope  was  held 
out,  however,  that  Saigon's  soldiers  will  be 
able  to  take  over  the  fighting  any  time  soon. 
The  most  that  was  offered  on  this  point  was 
President  Thieu's  comment  to  the  effect  that 
South  Vietnamese  forces  In  1969  will  "take 
progressively  more  and  more  responsibility." 
This  Is  a  far  more  realistic  assessment  than 
unduly  hopeful  forecasts  that  the  United 
States  can  start  pulling  out  Its  troops  In  the 
near  future  and  leave  the  fighting  to  the 
ARVN  troops. 

President  Johnson  was  most  specific  In 
dealing  with  two  points.  The  United  States 
will  not  support  the  "Imposition"  of  a  coali- 
tion government  or  any  other  form  of  gov- 
ernment on  South  Vietnam.  And  he  has 
found  no  reason  whatever  to  order  a  halt  of 
all  bombing  In  the  North. 

He  has  searched  for  signs  that  Hanoi  has 
responded  to  his  March  31  modification  of 
the  bombing  by  some  comparable  de-esca- 
lation of  Its  own.  But  "we  could  not  find  any 
solid  evidence  that  the  enemy  had  taken  suc^ 
action  or  Intended  to  take  such  action  In 
respKDnse  to  my  call." 

The  fact  Is  that  the  evidence  Is  to  the  con- 
trary. North  Vietnam  has  been  Infiltrating 
ever-Increasing  numbers  of  troops  and  sup- 
plies across  the  DMZ.  In  late  1965  Hanoi's 
regulars  constituted  26  percent  of  the  enemy 
forces  In  the  South.  TTiat  figure  now  has 
risen  to  70  percent. 

The  meaning  of  this  Is  clear  and  Mr.  John- 
son's comments  Indicate  that  he  has  gotten 
the  message. 

AUTO  INSURANCE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  tortuous 
road  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  often  must  take  to  develop 
an  understanding  of  why  consumers  pay 
so  much  for  something  often  leaves 
many  standing  at  the  gate. 

Therefore,  it  was  with  great  pleasure 
Sunday  I  noted  that  one  who  under- 
stands exactly  the  significance  and  the 
impact  of  the  discoveries  of  the  current 
study  of  auto  insurance  is  Morton  Mintz, 
able  reporter  for  the  Washington  Post. 
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I  know  few  in  this  Chamber  will  be 
able  to  indulge  themselves  in  the  Iuxuit 
of  reading  the  record  made  thus  far, 
so  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Mintz'  stor>'  "Auto  Insurance  Hearings 
Disclose  Pay-In.  Pay-Out  Gap  "  from  the 
July  21.  1968,  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  be  inserted  at  this  place  in  the 
Record. 

It  offers  a  painless  and  concise  way  for 
all  interested  to  begin  to  understand  the 
facts  which  may  be  contributing  to  the 
hundreds  of  complaints  we  have  all 
heard  of  problems  in  the  auto  insurance 
industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Al-TO    iNSt'RANCE    HEARINGS    DISCLOSE    PaY-IN, 

Pay-Out  Gap 
(By  Morton  Mintz) 

Since  1930,  the  auto  insurance  industry 
has  collected  $120  billion  in  premiums  for 
three  primary  forms  of  coverage  and  paid 
out  $60.8  billion,  or  50.66  per  cent  as  much. 

Thus  in  37  years,  the  gap  between  pay-in 
and  pay-out  for  these  forms  of  protection — 
Injury  to  others,  damage  to  the  property  of 
others  and  damage  to  the  Insured  person's 
own  car — has  amounted  to  $69.2  billion.  Of 
this.  $21.6  billion  has  accumulated  In  the 
last  five  years  alone. 

These  totals,  calculated  by  the  staff  of  the 
Senate  antitrust  subcommittee,  are  among 
the  sometimes  startling  facts  and  figures  de- 
veloped m  the  four-day  first  phase  of  auto 
Insurance  hearings  which  the  subcommittee 
completed  recently. 

Althovigh  more  surprises  may  be  In  store 
In  the  second  phase  of  the  hearing,  which 
Sen.  Philip  A.  Hart  (D-Mlch.),  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  opened  last  Friday,  the 
record  already  is  dotted  with  them.  Here  are 
a  few: 

For  each  $100  delivered  In  direct  benefits 
lo  policyholders,  administrative  and  other 
expenses  Incurred  by  Insurors  are  S20  for 
group  health  and  accident  policies — but  they 
are  $125  for  auto  liability,  according  to 
Alfred  F.  Conrad,  an  expert  in  these  mat- 
ters. Yet,  group  auto  liability  policies  are 
seldom  heard  of — they  are,  in  fact,  pro- 
hibited in  34  states.  Such  policies  would 
mean  a  loss  of  income  to  agents,  who  figure 
substantially  In  the  $59.2  billion  gap — while 
promising  savings  to  consumers. 

The  proportion  of  the  consumer  dollar 
spent  on  auto  insurance  has  risen  steadily. 
Out  of  every  $100  spent  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices for  personal  consumption,  auto  insur- 
ance premiums  accounted  for  89  cents  in 
1937.  98  cents  In  1947,  $1.79  In  1957  and  $2.19 
In   1967. 

In  the  decade  ended  In  1966,  according  to 
figures  assembled  by  the  subcommittee  staff. 
the  stock  property  and  casualty  Insurance 
Industry  had  net.  before-taxes  Income  on  in- 
vestment of  $6.6  billion.  This  figure  would 
have  been  substantially  larger  had  it  In- 
cluded capital  gains. 

But  for  income-tax.  rate-making  and  other 
"statutory"  purposes,  the  industry  excluded 
the  Investment  income — which  was  largely 
made  possible  by  insurance  premiums — and 
claimed  an  aggregate  "loss"  from  underwrit- 
ing of  $1.1  billion.  For  stockholder  purposes 
the  "loss"  was  adjusted  to  a  mere  mlnus- 
$89.6  million. 

Another  discrepancy  Involves  a  study  done 
for  and  used  by  the  American  Insurance  As- 
sociation by  Arthur  D.  Little.  Inc.,  the  re- 
search organization. 

The  study  found  that  99  out  of  100  major 
corporations  were  making  higher  profits  than 
property  and  liability  Insurance  companies. 

But  with  different  techniques  to  measure 
and  interpret  the  same  basic  data  used  by 
Arthur  D,  Little,  two  University  of  Southern 


California  analysts,  Richard  Norgaard  and 
George  Schick,  gave  the  Subcommittee  an 
"unqualified  opinion" — that  the  Insurance 
firms  "have  reaped  a  high  rate  of  profit." 

Against  a  "reasonable"  yardstick  such  as 
return  on  investment,  they  said,  90  out  of 
100  of  the  major  corporations  are  doing  less 
well  than  the  insurance  firms — the  absolute 
opposite  conclusion  to  that  of  Arthur  D. 
Little. 

Testimony  Indicating  that  success  in  the 
Industry  need  not  always  be  tied  to  a  mass 
of  complicated  rules  for  weeding  out  possibly 
bad  risks  came  from  H.  O.  Hlrt,  president  of 
the  Erie  Insurance  Exchange  of  Erie,  Pa.  This 
firm  never  cancels  a  policyholder  in  his  de- 
clining years,  considers  the  elderly — on  the 
basis  of  actual  experience — "the  safest  age 
group"  over-all  and  In  a  recent  week  Issued 
Initial  f>ollcles  to  one  person  who  was  82  and 
another  who  was  84.  "We  have  never  had  an 
underwriting  loss  In  43  years,"  Hlrt  testified. 

The  firm  has  only  four  policyholder  classi- 
fications, avoids  litigation  as  much  ,as  possi- 
ble, has  no  "merit  or  demerit  rates"  and 
boasts  a  stunningly  low  overhead — a  little 
more  than  20  per  cent  of  premium  receipts. 
When  a  policy  expires  the  holder  Is  refunded 
between  10  and  30  per  cent  of  the  original 
premiiun. 

TTie  stock  companies  that  are  members  of 
the  Insurance  Rating  Board  charge  identical 
rates  deeplte  sharp  variations  in  the  cost  of 
doing  business.  In  1966.  for  example,  38.1  per 
cent  of  the  premiums  for  bodily  injury  cover- 
age received  by  Aetna  Casualty  and  Surety 
went  for  expenses,  compared  with  15.4  addi- 
tional percentage  points  (53.5  per  cent)  for 
the  National  Union  Group.  Identical  rates 
also  are  charged  by  members  of  and  sub- 
scribers to  the  Mutual  Insurance  Rating  Bu- 
reau. Yet  the  Liberty  Mutual  Group's  ex- 
penses of  31.6  pcT  cent  were  11.4  percentage 
points  under  National  Grange  Mutual's. 

The  rating  groups — and  the  whole  insur- 
ance Industry — were  exempted  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  by  the  McCarran  Act  of  1945.  A 
central  purpose  of  Hart's  hearings  Is  to  find 
out  how  well  or  how  poorly  the  public  has 
been  served  by  the  exemption,  which  was 
granted  on  condition  that  regulation  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  states. 

The  Insurance  Rating  Board  has  a  260- 
class  plan,  which  rates  risks  according  to  age, 
sex,  marital  status,  extent  of  car  use  and 
whether  the  car  is  the  only  one  In  a  family. 
More  categories  are  provided  by  the  Safe 
Driver  Insurance  Plan,  and  still  more  by  rat- 
ing of  territories.  Pennsylvania  State  Insur- 
ance Commissioner  David  O.  Maxwell,  calcu- 
lated that  theoretically  there  are  104,000  dif- 
ferent risks  under  the  260-class  plan.  He 
termed  the  plan  a  "scheme"  that  may  be 
"little  more  than  an  unduly  elaborate  com- 
petitive tool  to  locate  putatlvely  undesirable 
risks." 

Maxwell  also  dealt  harshly  with  the  Safe 
Driver  Insurance  Plan,  which  chalks  up  pen- 
alty points  for  accidents  and  convictions  (but 
no  credit  points  for  no  accidents  and  no  con- 
victions*. He  cited  to  Sen.  Hart  the  example 
of  a  married  adult  In  Philadelphia  who  uses 
his  car  only  for  pleasure  and  has  a  property 
damage  claim  of  $65. 

"Because  this  claim  is  in  excess  of  $50.  he 
received  one  penalty  point."  Maxwell  testi- 
fied. "Tot  the  next  three  years,  this  pxilnt 
will  cost  him  additional  premiums  of  $165." 

To  buy  a  car  all  one  needs  is  money,  but  to 
insure  it.  Maxwell  testified,  "is  more  like 
Joining  a  country  club."  His  point  was  that 
companies  generally  have  been  competing  for 
".■^afe  business"  while  contriving  to  exclude 
those  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  seem 
to  have  "a  degree  of  risk." 

Maxwell  recalled  his  disclosure  of  15  months 
ago  that  a  major  firm  had  a  list  of  "hazard- 
ous" occupations,  members  of  which  were 
"unlikely  to  be  insured."  Among  those  in- 
cluded; actors,  clergymen,  radio  and  tele- 
vision announcers,  athletes,  caterers,  chauf- 


feurs, members  of  the  armed  forces,  farm 
hands,  manicurists,  masseurs,  newspaper- 
men, sulesmen,  painters,  stevedores,  textile 
workers,  waiters  and  weavers. 

"Even  a  cursory  review  of  the  list  made 
plain  the  reluctance  to  Insure  most  occupa- 
tions in  which  Negroes  predominate,"  Max- 
well testified. 

The  cost  of  auto  Insurance  has  been  in- 
creased massively  by  things  done  and  not 
done  by  the  auto  Industry,  for  example, 
adopting  such  "style"  changes  as  the  ex- 
pensive wTap-around  windshield  but  showing 
no  haste  (until  the  enactment  of  the  auto 
safety  law)  to  adopt  such  safety  devices  as 
the  Imp.oct-absorbing  steering  column.  But 
J.  Victor  Herd,  board  chairman  of  the  giant 
Continental  Insurance  Cos.,  conceded  that 
the  effort  made  by  his  own  Industry  to  re- 
duce "slaughter  on  the  highways"  lias  "not 
been  enough — we  have  not  done  the  Job." 
He  was  "very  frank  to  admit"  that  spending 
on  safety  and  prevention  programs  Is  "a 
fraction"  of  what  It  should  be. 

Expressing  a  common  indvistry  position. 
Herd  testified  that  inadequate  r:ites  set  by 
state  regulators  "Invariably"  are  the  main 
cause  of  insurors'  reluctance  to  write  auto 
policies.  Because  the  problem  is  regulation. 
Herd  argued.  It  can  be  cured  "by  an  open, 
free,  competitive  market."  California  has 
such  A  market.  But  as  of  last  year  that  State 
had  246,350  "assigned  risks" — motorists  who 
were  rejected  in  the  "free  market"  and  then 
were  "assigned"  t)  Insurors  which  sold  them 
limited  coverage  at  higher  prices  than  other- 
wise would  be  charged.  Of  the  "assigned 
risks."  71  per  cent  were  "clean  risks" — persons 
without  a  blemish  on  their  driving  records. 

The  "clean  risks"  throughout  the  Nation 
are  largely  members  of  minority  groujw. 
"This  form  of  discrimination  is  very  subtle," 
the  subcommittee  was  told  by  Jerome  Kay, 
a  Commissioner  on  the  New  York  City  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights. 

For  example,  Kay  testified,  "the  mention  of 
a  Spanish-sounding  name  or  ghetto  address 
Is  sufficient  notice  .  .  .  that  the  application 
of  a  given  broker  Is  undesirable."  Another 
technique  "is  to  drop  the  accotmt  of  a 
broker  who  has  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans 
for  clients,  or  who  is  located  in  a  ghetto  area. 
The  company  claims  the  broker's  business  is 
no  longer  profitable,  that  his  losses  are 
higher  than  the  earned  premiums,  or  that 
they  are  re-assesslng  underwriting  policy 
and  regrouping." 

Such  a  pattern  of  discrimination  was  dem- 
onstrated by  an  analysis  of  3.688  applications 
made  last  February  in  New  York  City  for 
■'assigned  risk"  policies.  Kay  said.  Citing  ap- 
plicants in  the  25-to-64  age  range  who  had 
driven  for  more  than  three  years  without  an 
accident  or  a  violation.  Kay  said  the  "clean 
risks"  Included  proportionately  twice  as  many 
Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  as  whites. 

Recently,  Pennsylvania  enacted  a  law  that 
forbids  an  auto  Insurer  to  deny  an  Initial 
policy  or  a  renewal  or  to  cancel  an  existing 
policy  on  grounds  of  age.  race,  color,  creed, 
national  origin,  residence  or  lawful  occupa- 
tion— including  military  service.  Insurance 
Commissioner  Maxwell  testified  that  "there 
have  been  an  alarming  number  of  cancella- 
tions to  policies  of  persons  when  they  enter 
the  military  service." 

John  C.  Flglni.  a  former  Bergen  County, 
N.J.,  broker,  described  "the  most  unbeliev- 
able form  of  cancellation."  This  occurs  when 
a  company  decides  it  has  paid  too  many 
claims  to  poJlcyholders  Insured  through  a 
particular  agency  and  severs  its  ties  with  the 
agency.  The  result:  AH  of  the  company's 
Ix)llcyholders  In  that  agency  are  cancelled. 

Two  Californlans  testified  under  subpoena 
about  "fligrant  .Tbuses"  by  certain  compa- 
nies, including  the  Farmers  Insurance  Group. 
They  were  B.  J.  Higgins.  who  has  an  Insur- 
ance agency  in  Long  Beach,  and  Mich.iel  Van 
Horn  of  Culver,  national  chairman  of  the 
United  Farmers  Agents  Association. 
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"Number  one  on  the  list 
Is  the  "Senior  Citizen  Rule 


charge  of  30  per  cent  or  m  re  on  a  person 


65  and  older — solely  because 
If  his  record  Is  "Impeccable 


if  age,  and  even 
and  he  cannot 


buy  insurance  elsewhere.  Hi  ;glns  also  cited 
extra  charges  for  servlceme:  and  a  2-year. 
42  per  cent  surcharge  on  a  {  Jllcyholder  who 
has  an  accident  that  causes  fainages  exceed- 
ing $50  to  the  other  party. 

In  a  sensational  charge,  f  Igglns  testified 
that  a  small  group  of  highe  ups  at  Farmers 
Insurance  have  siphoned  ofl  auto  Insurance 
premiums  Into  a  complicate  1  life  Insurance 
enterprise  which  pays  then  on  a  new  life 
policy  the  equivalent  of  150j)er  cent  of  the 
first  year's  commission. 

"The  company   Is  not  Inftrested  In   auto 
Insurance  per  se."  Hlgglns     aid.  "Tliey  Just 
have  to  deal  with  It  In  ordei  to  get  the  pre 
mlums,  that's  all."  I 

Van  Horn  testified  that  Pi^mers  Insurance 
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Hlgglns   said, 
hat  puts  a  sur- 


auto  rates  should  be  about 


5  per  cent  lower 


than  the  Traveler  Group's,  b  cause  the  agents 


In  his  organization  are  paid 


ubstantlally  le 


than  Travelers'.  But,  the  wt  ness  said,  Farm 
ers  Underwrtters'  rates  are  i  \  high  or  hlRher. 

"It  would  appe-ir  just  on  i  casual  Investi- 
gation that  this  money  Is  be  ig  diverted  from 
the  public  to  the  pockets  (J  a  few  Individ 
uals,"  Van  Horn  testified. 

Van  Horn  and  Hlgglns  also  testified  that 
Farmers  Insurance  forces  p  srsons  in  several 
occupations.  Including  mi:  ilclans.  oil  field 
workers  and  military'  perso 
high-risk  categories;  and 
direct  rate  Increases  by  assessing  more  pen- 
alty points  for  citations 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Pri 
example  of  the  success 
the  Demonstration  Citie; 
tan  Development  Act  hi 
to  my  attention.  It  is  t] 
Metroplan,  the  regional 
Little  Rock-North  Little 

Metroplan'.5  executive 
Rouby,  has  written  an  a: 
section  204's  implementa 
New  Factor  in  Communi 
Development,"  it  appean 
April  issue  of  the  publici 
kansas  chapter  of  the 
of  Architects.  I  ask  uni 
to  have  this  article  prini 

CRD. 

There  being  no  objec 
was  ordered  to  be  printei 
as  follows: 

A   NrW   P.\CTOR  IN   COMMt 

AND  Develops 

(By  Jason  Rouby,  executlva{dlrector,  Metro- 
pKJlitan  Area  Planning  Commission) 

The  Jargon  of  planning— iirban  planning 
for  a  metropolitan  basis  that  Is — is  continu- 
ally expanding.  One  of  the  tilbw  terms  In  the 
Jargon  is  "Section  204".  This  ifefers  to  Section 
204  of  the  1966  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  .^t  (Public  Law 
89-754) .  It  is  administered  t)y  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  i{ 

Three  facts  are  important  to  the  under- 
standing of  Section  204 — It'^a  law  of  Con- 
gress, not  a  regulation  of  ajfederal  agency; 
It's  new;  and  It  Is  a  prograni  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  It  applies  |o  many  federal 
departments  and  agencies,      j!; 

The  language  of  Section  ^N  Is  simple  In 
its  meaning:  Local  appllcat^>ns  for  federal 
loans  and  grants  in  a  wide  Variety  of  pro- 
grams must  be  submitted  to  ft>e  local  metro- 
politan planning  agency  for  review  and  com- 
ment as  to  how  well  the  peoposed  project 
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conforms  to  local  official  plans  for  develop- 
ment. 

When  applications  are  submitted  by  a  spe- 
cial purpose  unit  of  government  (water  com- 
mission, airport  commission,  special  improve- 
ment district,  etc.),  the  applications  must 
also  be  reviewed  and  commented  on  by  the 
imit  of  general  government  (city  or  county) 
in  which  the  special  purpose  unit  operates 
before  submission  to  the  federal  agency. 

That's  all  It  says. 

It  spells  out  the  federal  agencies  and  their 
programs  which  are  Involved,  but  It  Just 
says  the  local  metropolitan  planning  agency, 
and  In  some  cases  the  city  or  county,  shall 
review  and  comment  on  the  applications. 

In  the  Little  Rock-North  Little  Rock 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  of 
Pulaski  and  Saline  Counties,  Metroplan  has 
been  designated  to  be  the  review  agency. 

Metroplan's  reviews  and  comments  will 
emphasize: 

1.  Whether  the  applicant  participates  In 
planning  for  the  Metropolitan  Area  through 
Metroplan. 

2.  The  extent  to  which  the  project  is  con- 
sistent with  official  plans  for  the  Metropoli- 
tan Area. 

3.  Tlie  extent  to  which  the  project  con- 
tributes fulfillment  of  the  Metropolitan  Area 
policies  and  plans. 

4.  The  relationship  between  Metroplan's 
comments  and  the  comments  of  any  other 
local  tmit  of  government,  general  or  special. 

These  comments  are  not  binding  on  the 
federal  agency,  they  are  merely  advisory  and 
are  Intended  to  help  the  federal  agency  de- 
termine whether  the  project  is  eligible  for 
funding. 

Metroplan  has  adopted  guidelines  for  its 
own  use  and  for  the  use  of  local  officials  and 
their  consultants  to  explain  the  workings  of 
Section  204.  both  as  a  national  program  and 
within  Metroplan.  (Copies  are  available  at 
Metroplan.  216  Fulaskl  County  Courthouse, 
without  charge.) 

Brlefiy,  for  each  project,  Metroplan  will 
require  a  letter  of  request  for  review  from 
the  head  (county  Judge,  mayor,  chairman  of 
commission,  etc.)  of  the  applying  govern- 
ment; a  copy  of  the  application.  Including 
maps,  legal  documents,  and  other  pertinent 
material  required  by  the  federal  agency  to 
whom  the  application  is  directed,  plus  com- 
ments and  recommendations  required  by  law 
from  other  agencies. 

The  filing  of  certain  technical  documents, 
engineering  drawings,  etc.,  may  be  waived  by 
Metroplan  after  consultation  with  the  staff. 

When  appropriate  the  staff  will  request 
other  local  agencies  who  may  be  affected  by 
the  project  to  conunent  on  it. 

Metroplan  encourages  consultants,  and 
local  officials  if  necessary,  to  Join  in  pre- 
appUcatlon  conferences  with  the  staff  so  that 
the  actual  procedure  of  writing  an  applica- 
tion and  reviewing  it  will  go  rapidly  and 
smoothly. 

Often  Metroplan  can  furnish  much  of  the 
basic  data  required  in  most  applications, 
such  as  population,  highway  plans,  etc. 

Reviews  can  generally  be  completed  and 
letters  written  within  a  week  or  two,  but  the 
guidelines  require  that  the  review  process  be 
completed  within  60  days. 

If  an  unfavorable  comment  Is  made  after 
the  review,  applicants  may  request  a  second 
review  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
Metroplan. 

To  date,  since  Section  204  went  into  effect 
July  1,  1967,  Metroplan  has  reviewed  13  ap- 
plications, made  favorable  comments  on  12 
and  an  unfavorable  comment  on  one,  for 
which  the  plans  were  later  amended. 

Section  204  was  adopted  by  the  Congress 
because  It  was  concerned  that  the  planning 
it  was  helping  to  pay  for  (two-thirds  federal, 
one-third  local)  was  not  resulting  In  devel- 
opment projects,  and  that  some,  maybe 
many,  of  the  projects  It  was  helping  to  fi- 


nance were  not  In  accord  with  the  plans  that 
had  been  adopted. 

Section  204  is  actually  the  legislative 
product  of  a  subcommittee,  chaired  by  Sena- 
tor Edmund  Muskle  of  Maine,  of  the  Senate 
Governmental  Operations  Committee,  chaired 
by  Senator  John  McClellan. 

When  the  1966  housing  act  was  being  writ- 
ten. Senator  Muskle.  who  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, lifted  the  language  of  the  Section 
from  a  propoeed  Intergovernmental  Coopera- 
tive Act  and  Inserted  It  Into  the  housing  act. 

In  A  recent  statement.  Senator  Muskle  em- 
phasized four  points  regarding  Section  204 : 

First.  Section  204  does  not  set  up  planning 
requirements  as  such,  but  rather  requires  a 
review  of  proposed  projects  to  determine 
whether  they  are  consistent  with  the  overall 
plans  of  the  region. 

Second.  Section  204  places  the  emphasis 
for  this  overall  review  at  the  local  level,  thus 
helping  to  restore  more  autonomy  to  the  local 
governments  Involved. 

Third.  Section  204  places  emphasis  on  local 
elected  officials  who  are  familiar  with  local 
problems  and  need.s. 

Finally.  No  veto  power,  either  at  the  region- 
al or  Federal  level,  is  Involved  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  Section  204. 

Section  204  is  an  effort  to  make  local  plan- 
ning more  effective  by  relating  it  to  future 
construction  and  development  and  to  make 
sure  that  Individual  projects  are  consistent 
with  long-range  development. 

Section  204  does  not  take  away  any  au- 
thority or  responsibility  from  local  ofiBclals, 
either  elected  or  appointed.  Planning  Is  still 
a  local  function,  and  plans  can  still  be 
changed  to  fit  changing  conditions,  just  as 
they  have  always  been. 

But  this  Is  a  new  program,  and  everybody 
Is  affected — local,  metropolitan,  state  and 
federal — must  work  out  the  details  of  co- 
operation and  coordination  of  programs,  so 
that  Section  204  will  be  meaningful  without 
being  burdensome. 

The  staff  of  Metroplan  has  met  with  officials 
of  the  Arkansas  Highway  Department,  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  to  work  out  the  details 
of  responding  to  Section  204.  These  discus- 
sions have  resulted  In  harmonious  agree- 
ments. 

Similar  agreements  will  be  worked  out  in 
time  with  other  affected  departments  Includ- 
ing the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  De- 
partment of  Transporatlon  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  their  subordinate 
agencies. 

GRANT-IN-AID     PROGRAMS     COVERED     BY     PROJECT 
REVIEW POLICIES      AND      PROCEDURES' 

A.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development: 

1.  Open  .space  program; 

2.  Basic  water  and  sewer  facilities; 

3.  Urban  mass  transportation; 

4.  Public  facility  loans; 

5.  Public  works  planning; 

6.  Urban   planning   assistance; 

7.  Advance  acquisition  of  land; 

8.  Model  Cities. 

B.  Department  of  Interior: 

1.  Outdoor  recreation; 

2.  Waste  treatment  facilities; 

3.  Irrigation  and  reclamation; 

4.  River  basin  pollution  control  and  abate- 
ment. 

C.  Department  of  Transportation: 

1.  Highway    landscaping    and    scenic    en- 
hancement: 
'     2.  Highway  development; 
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•Federal  programs  are  listed  by  the  fed- 
eral department  responsible  although  state 
agencies  are  responsible  for  the  field  admin- 
istration of  several  of   these  programs. 


3.  Airport  planning  and  construction. 

D.  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare: 

1.  HlU-Burton  hospital  and  health  facil- 
ities; 

2.  Health  research  facilities; 

3.  Community  mental  health  facllitie* 
and  centers: 

4.  Vocational    rehabilitation   facilities; 

5.  Regional  medical  libraries; 

6.  Solid  waste  disposal; 

7.  Narcotic  treatment  centers; 

8.  Library  construction. 

E.  Department  of  Agriculture : 
1.  "Greenspan"   program: 

2  Rural  water  and  waste  disposal  facili- 
ties and  planning; 

3.  Watershed  protection  and  flood  pre- 
vention; 

4.  Sou  and  water  conservation  loans; 

6.  Rural  renewal  and  resource  conserva- 
tion and  development. 

P.  Department  of  Commerce : 

1.  Public  works  and  economic  development 
facilities: 

2.  Regional  action  planning; 

3.  Economic  development  planning; 
G.  Department  of  Defense: 

1.  Beach  erosion  control  and  fiood  pre- 
vention. 

H.  Water  Re.'toiirces  Council: 

1.  State  and  regional  water  resources 
planning. 


SUPREME  COURT  NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  both  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  New  York 
Times  iiave  taken  the  editorial  posi- 
tion that  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Fortas 
as  Chief  Justice  should  be  confirmed. 
But  it  is  interesting  that  both  newspapers 
have  taken  issue  with  the  role  of  Mr. 
Fortas  as  Presidential  advLscr  while 
serving  on  the  Nation's  Highest  Court. 
In  a  July  18  editorial,  the  Post  stated: 

.  .  .  I N)  either  the  Justice's  explanations 
of  the  situations  in  which  he  gave  the  Presi- 
dent advice  nor  his  historical  citations  show- 
ing that  other  Justices  have  advised  other 
Presidents  makes  the  relationship  wise  or 
proper.  The  Job  of  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  is  to  decide  cases  and  expound  the  law, 
not  to  advise  Presidents  on  matters  of  for- 
eign and  domestic  policy,  even  if  the  Presi- 
dent happens  to  be  an  old  and  dear  friend. 

And,  in  a  July  20  editorial,  the  Times 
said: 

Where  we  believe  he  (Fortas)  was  Injudi- 
cious in  continuing  to  advise  President 
Johnson  on  controversial  public  issues.  •  •  • 
But  once  a  man  is  elevated  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  he  has  to  keep  at  arm's  length  many 
of  the  intimate  associations  of  the  past, 
especially  those  involving  public  figures  and 
public  questions. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  number  of  editorials  and 
columns  pertaining  to  the  pending  nom- 
inations be  printed  in  the  Record,  in- 
cluding the  complete  text  of  the  Post  and 
Times  editorials  referred  to. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  21,  1968] 
Fortas  Is  Grilled  on  His  Nonjudicial  Role 

Washington. — As  the  Senate  Inched  to- 
ward a  decision  last  week  on  the  nomination 
of  Abe  Fortas  as  Chief  Justice,  the  struggle 
centered  on  a  question  of  growing  perplexity 
for  Americans — what  role  should  Judges  prop- 
erly play  under  our  system  of  separation  of 
powers? 

During  four  days  of  frequently  heavy- 
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handed  Interrogation  of  Justice  Fortas  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  Senators 
complained  repeatedly  that  the  Justices  of 
the  Warren  Court  have  been  collectively 
guilty  of  violating  the  separation  of  powers 
principle. 

They  reeled  off  case  after  case  on  such  sub- 
jects as  reapportionment,  housing  discrimi- 
nation and  criminal  defendants'  rights,  in 
which  they  said  the  Court  liad  "legislated", 
thereby  enroachlng  on  Congress'  prerogatives 
by  stretching  the  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

In  this  sense,  the  attack  on  Justice  Fortas 
was  actually  an  assault  on  the  activism  of 
the  Warren  Court  by  disgruntled  conserva- 
tives. But  they  pointed  out  that  the  public 
at  large  has  become  uneasy  about  the  Court's 
role,  as  demonstrated  by  the  most  recent 
Gallup  poll,  that  a  growing  percentage — now 
tliree-iifths — look  with  disfavor  on  the  Court. 

Fortas  himself  Invoked  the  separation -of - 
powers  doctrine  in  refusing  to  answer  these 
charges. 

He  reminded  the  Senators  that  Article  1. 
Section  6  of  the  Constitution  declares  th.at 
members  of  Congress  "shall  not  be  ques- 
tioned in  ;iny  other  place"  about  their  leg- 
islative acts. 

The  corollary,  of  this,  he  said,  is  that  jus- 
tices cannot  constitutionally  reply  to  Con- 
gressional questions  about  Supreme  Court 
decisions. 

DOUBTS  RAISED 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond  of  South  Caro- 
lina, one  of  the  Court's  bitterest  critics,  sub- 
jected him  to  a  long  and  occasionally  humil- 
iating interrogation  over  recent  decisions 
that  Justice  Fortas  felt  he  could  not  consti- 
tutionally disctiss. 

Moreover,  Ills  critics  charged,  he  was  being 
inconsistent  in  wrapping  himself  in  the  sep- 
.'.ration-of-powers  doctrine  when  his  decl- 
sioi-s  and  those  of  his  colleagues  were  under 
attack,  while  his  own  testimony  had  raised 
the  issue  that  he  might  have  personally  vio- 
lated ihe  separatlon-of-powers  issue  through 
his  ties  to  President  Johnson. 

Justice  Fortas  had  acknowledged  that 
.since  he  Joined  the  Court  he  had  once  tele- 
phoned a  businessman-friend  to  scold  him 
for  publicly  criticizing  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration's Vietnam  war  budget. 

He  also  said  he  had  participated  in  White 
House  strategy  conferences  on  the  Vietnam 
war  and  urban  riots.  He  said  that  he  did  not 
actually  give  advice,  but  only  summed  up  the 
arguments  of  other  participants. 

While  Justice  Fortas  was  serving  as  a 
whipping  boy  for  the  ideological  charge  that 
the  Supreme  Court  is  exceeding  its  powers, 
his  presence  as  a  witness  permitted  his  op- 
ponents to  develop  the  issue  that  he  per- 
sonally has  violated  the  separation  of  powers 
principle  by  his  continued  ties  to  President 
Jolmson. 

Under  questioning.  Justice  Fortas  ac- 
knowledged that  since  he  Joined  the  Court 
he  has  participated  in  White  House  Strategy 
conferences  on  the  Vietnam  war  and  urban 
riots.  He  said  that  he  did  not  actually  give 
advice  but  only  summed  up  the  arguments 
of  other  participants. 

Far  from  appearing  sheepish  about  these 
disclosures  of  extra-judicial  activities.  Justice 
Fortas  took  the  position  that  he  acted  out 
of  patriotism  and  loyalty  to  the  P»resident  who 
appointed  him.  He  insisted  that  no  breach 
of  constitutional  principles  was  involved. 

Reading  from  a  lengthy  memorandum,  he 
reeled  off  the  names  of  11  members  of  the 
Court  who  have  assisted  Presidents. 

In  view  of  this.  Mr.  Fortas  insisted  that 
his  activities  were  not  unprecedented. 

The  proprieties  of  Justices'  extrajudicial 
activities  have  always  been  fuzzy,  but  Court 
members  have  always  been  crmcized  when 
they  publicly  took  part  in  them.  Y^ls  is  be- 
cause there  is  always  the  possibiUtyi  that  they 
could  become  involved  In  something  that  will 


later  reach  the  Court  and  cast  doubt  on  their 
impartiality. 

During  the  past  Court  term,  Fortas  voted 
with  the  Johnson  Administration's  position 
and  upheld  the  legality  of  the  law  that  made 
draft-card  burning  a  crime.  He  also  re- 
mained silent  when  two  Justices  insisted  that 
the  Court  should  consider  young  men's  claim 
that  the  Vietnam  war  draft  is  unconstitu- 
tional. 

No  one  would  argue  that  his  decisions  were 
biased,  but  it  must  have  seemed  strange  to 
the  young  men  who  lost  those  decisions  to 
learn  last  week  that  Fortas  had  taken  part  in 
conferences  concerning  Vietnam  war  strat- 
egy. 

They  argued  that  regardless  of  past  prac- 
tices, Justices  should  be  more  circumspect 
now  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  assumed  a 
more  controversial,  policymaking  role,  and 
because  so  many  decisions  affect  Adminis- 
tration programs. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  an  essentially  po- 
litical attack  on  Justice  FVirtas'  nomination 
has  now  taken  on  overtones  of  a  struggle 
over  separation  of  powers,  and  since  a  two- 
thirds  majority  may  be  needed  to  break  a 
filibuster,  the  outcome  Is  suddenly  far  from 
certain. 

— Fred  P.  Graham. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  July   15,  1968] 
The    Best    of    Warren's    Two    Worlds 

The  question  whether  the  Senate  Is  to 
approve  the  elevation  of  Justice  Abe  Fortas^ 
to  chief  Justice  has  raised  an  interesting  and 
knotty  point  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
committee.  This  relates  to.  whether  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  has  irrevocably  resigned, 
or  whether  he  has  kept  a  string  on  his  post 
so  that  he  may  step  back  if  a  successor  suita- 
ble to  his  taste  is  not  confirmed. 

Warren  sent  his  resignation  to  President 
Johnson  on  June  13.  His  retirement  was  to 
be  'effective  at  your  pleasure."  On  June 
26  Mr.  Johnson  nominated  Fortas  to  be  chief 
justice,  and  Judge  Homer  Thornberry  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  to  fill  the 
vacancy. 

But  on  July  5  Warren  announced  that  he 
would  return  to  the  court  In  October  to 
function  as  chief  justice  if  Fortas  had  not 
been  confirmed  by  then.  He  said,  "There 
ought  always  to  be  a  thief  justice  of  the 
United  States  because  the  court  is  a  continu- 
ous body  and  should  have  the  leadership  it  Is 
entitled  to  have." 

So  the  question  Is:  Has  Warren  resigned, 
or  has  he  not?  Does  a  vacancy  exist,  or  does 
there  not?  Evidently  Mr.  Johnson  judged 
that  there  was  a  vacancy  when  he  tendered 
the  names  of  Fortas  and  Tliornberry,  but 
Warren  insists  he  still  has  the  job  and  could 
resume  his  role  of  presiding  over  the  tribunal 
if  no  replacement  appears. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  this  arrange- 
ment, it  is  obvious  that  Warren  and  the 
President  are  acting  politically,  in  order  to 
keep  their  thumb  on  the  job.  Mr.  Johnson's 
response  to  the  Warren  resignation  was  that 
he  would  consider  Warren's  retirement  "ef- 
fective at  such  time  as  a  successor  is  quali- 
fied." and  Warren's  announcement  of  his 
continuing  availability  means  that  he  In- 
tends to  stay  half  in  and  half  out  of  the 
job. 

Warren's  motives  are  stated  to  have  been 
that  he  wanted  his  timed  departure  to  give 
Johnson  the  prerogative  of  naming  a  suc- 
cessor (by  all  Indications,  one  mutually 
agreeable  to  himself  and  the  President]. 
There  Is  strong  evidence  that  he  considered 
it  would  be  anathema  If  Richard  Nixon,  an 
old  political  enemy,  should  be  elected  Presi- 
dent as  a  Republican  and  get  the  assignment 
of  replacing  him.  The  court  might  then  not 
retain  quite  as  "liberal"  a  complexion  as 
Warren  would  prefer. 

These  arrangements  were  not  received  en- 
thusiastically by  a  number  of  senators,  who 
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Implied  that  Warren  and  J  hnson  wanted 
the  best  ot  two  worlds.  In  on  circumstance. 
Johnson  would  be  able  to  n  ime  a  replace 
ment  agreeable  to  both  Warr<  n  and  himself 
in  the  other,  the  Warren  i  islgnatlon  was 
revocable  and  he  was  not  real  y  off  the  court, 
but  merely  In  a  state  of  sua  »ended  anima- 
tion. 

One  may  wonder  what  the 
II  the  Senate  did  not  act  on 
Thornberry  nominations.  ancUlf  Warren  were 
still  sitting  as  chief  maglstrat  ;  when,  should 
that  happen,  Nixon  assum  (d  the  White 
House.  It  is  logical  to  surmlsQ  that  the  reslg 


nation  would  then  prove  to  b< 
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•suit  would  be 
he  Fortas  and 


no  resignation 


at  all.  and  that  Warren  wou  Id  then  forget 
that,  at  77,  he  hEis  a  "problen  of  age."  as  he 
Informed  Johnson. 

There  thus  would  seem  toilbe  some  sub- 
stance to  the  contention  of  '.  Sen.  Robert  P. 
Grlffln  of  Michigan  that  "Chl(  f  Justice  War- 
ren hasn't  resigned  at  all  ai  d  there  Is  no 
vacancy.  If  the  Senate  should  turn  down  the 
appointment  |of  PortasJ.  Mr.-  fustlce  Warren 
would  still  be  the  chief  Justlc  of  the  United 
States  " 

The  Senate  Judiciary  comml  itee  should  de- 
termine whether  It  Is  either  thlcal  or  con- 
stitutional for  Warren  to  be  p  rmltted  to  live 
In  the  cozy  framework  of  "het  is.  I  win;  tails, 
you  lose." 


[From  the  Tampa  Tribune,  lune  27.  1968] 
Cronies  on  the  cJurt 

President  Johnson's  nomlsiees  for  Chief 
Justice  and  Associate  Justice  Sf  the  Supreme 
Court  may  fall  short  of  the  jidlclal  Ideal  In 
some  respects  but  they  po8s4^  one  all-Im- 
portant qualification  for  the  |obs;  they  are 
Presidential  cronies. 

Abe  Fortas.  who  would  be  iromoted  from 
Justice  to  Chief  Justice,  has  Wen  a  Johnson 
friend  since  New  Deal  days.  Iven  since  his 
app>olntment  to  the  court  in  13*5  he  has  con- 
tinued to  advise  the  President  *n  policy  mat- 
ters— a  relationship  which  la,  Inappropriate 
under  the  traditional  separa^on  of  Execu- 
tive and  Judicial  powers. 

Homer  Thornberry  was  a  Congressman 
from  President  Johnson's  old  Texas  district 
for  15  years.  President  Kenr^dy  appointed 
him  a  Federal  district  Judge  In  1963  and  Pres- 
ident Johnson  promoted  hln>  to  the  Fifth 
Circuit  Court  In  19«5.  At  tlj»  time  of  his 
first  appointment,  Mr.  Johna^n.  then  Vice 
President,  said:  "No  man  everlhad  a  brother 
who  was  more  faithful  to  |ne  than  .  .  . 
Homer  Thornberry." 

Both  Justice  Fortas  and  Jud^e  Thornberry 
are  known  as  liberals. 

Justice  Fortas  usually  has  be«n  found  with 
the  group,  headed  by  retiring  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren,  which  construes  the  Constitu- 
tion In  accordance  with  Its  own  Ideas  of 
what  the  law  ought  to  be.  A  decision  can  be 
morally  right  but  legally  wrong — and  ours  Is 
a  system  of  law.  | 

The  most  encouraging  comment  which  has 
come  from  Justice  Fortas  was  delivered  re- 
cently off  the  bench.  In  a  book.  "Concern- 
ing Dissent  and  Disobedience."  ^e  condemned 
acts  of  violence  and  trespass  l)|y  demonstra- 
tors and  warned  that  the  toletjatlon  of  ctvU 
disturbance  could  erode  "the  liase  of  an  or- 
dered  society." 

Judge  Thornberry  has  achieved  no  dis- 
tinction m  the  practice  of  lawlor  the  Inter- 
preting of  It.  I 

A  disinterested  committee  s(Bttlng  out  to 
pick  a  replacement  for  Chief  Justice  Warren 
would  hardly  have  made  tha  same  choice 
as  President  Johnson.  It  woul4  have  sought 
an  outstanding  apf>ellate  court  Judge,  a  man 
whose  record  showed  he  woufld  help  hold 
the  court  closer  to  consUtutloftal  principles. 

But  a  committee  doesn't  choose  Supreme 
Court  Justices.  The  President  cjioes.  And  with 
Lyndon  Johnson,  as  with  moot  other  Presi- 
dents In  our  history,  either  peirsonal  friend- 


ship or  political  advantage  is  the  overriding 
consideration. 

There  has  been  talk  among  Republicans 
of  a  movement  to  block  Senate  confirmation 
of  President  Johnson's  candidate  to  replace 
Warren,  whoever  he  might  be.  on  the  ground 
the  appointment  ought  to  be  left  to  the  next 
President. 

The  proper  concern  of  the  Senate  Is  not 
which  President  makes  the  appointment  but 
what  are  the  qualifications  of  the  appointee. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  the  Senate  to  re- 
ject Fortas  and  Thornberry,  despite  the  criti- 
cism which  can  be  raised  against  them.  After 
all,  the  Senate  confirmed  Fortas"  appoint- 
ment to  the  Supreme  Court  less  than  three 
years  ago.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  he  would 
become  the  first  Jewish  Chief  Justice  puts 
opponents  at  a  disadvantage;  they  might  be 
suspected  of  bigotry.  And  Thornberry  has 
twice  been  approved  by  the  Senate  In  the 
last  five  years.  How  could  Senators  say  he 
was  fit  to  serve  on  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court 
but  not  on  the  Supreme  Court? 

There  is  little  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
force  the  appointment  of  men  better  fitted. 
by  philosophy  or  legal  ability,  to  sit  on  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Until  such  time  as  the  law  is  changed  to 
provide  for  non-partisan  selection  of  Jus- 
tices, the  best  hope  for  improving  the  Su- 
preme Court  lies  In  electing  a  President  who 
feels  a  stronger  obligation  to  the  Constitution 
than  to  the  cronies. 

[From  the  Washington  Star.  July   15.   1968) 

Weaknesses  in  Appointing  Judges 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Can  a  member  of  Congress  be  appointed 
and  confirmed  as  a  federal  Judge  and  then 
continue  to  serve  for  five  months  while  he 
votes  on  Important  legislation?  Can  a  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
act  as  a  personal  adviser  to  the  President 
on  certain  governmental  problems? 

Irrespective  of  the  capabilities  and  qualifi- 
cations of  Associate  Justice  Abe  Portas  to 
become  chief  Justice  and  of  Judge  Homer 
Thornberry  to  Join  the  high  court  as  an  as- 
sociate Justice,  the  American  people  have 
had  their  attention  drawn  primarily  to  some 
weaknesses  In  the  present  appointive  system. 

Thus,  the  New  York  Times  on  July  21. 
1963.  reported  that  Thornberry  had  been 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  a  federal  Judge, 
but.  being  an  Important  member  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  "plans  to  stay  In 
the  House  until  the  commission  Is  signed." 

The  article  also  said  that  it  was  under- 
stood that  "the  commission  might  be  held  up 
for  nearly  all  this  session  of  Congress." 
Thornberry  did  serve  In  the  House  for  five 
months  after  his  confirmation.  He  had  for 
15  years  represented  the  same  congressional 
district  in  Texas  as  Lyndon  Johnson  did  dur- 
ing the  11  years  preceding  his  election  to  the 
Senate. 

Sen.  Robert  Orlffln.  R-Mlch.,  In  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  a  few 
days  ago.  referred  to  this  Incident  as  follows: 

"When  a  member  of  the  legislative  branch 
Is  nominated  and  confirmed  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Judicial  branch — and  then 
continues  to  serve  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, with  the  President  holding  his 
commission — a  question  Is  necessarily  raised. 
Particularly  amid  reports  that  the  arrange- 
ment was  designed  to  ensure  Mr.  Thorn- 
berry's  vote  on  legislative  issues  during  the 
Interim,  this  situation  again  suggests  a  fiag- 
rant  disregard  of  the  constitutional  doctrine 
of  separation  of  powers." 

The  failure  to  set  a  definite  expiration  date 
also  was  noted  when  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
ren wrote  President  Johnson  last  month  of 
his  Intention  to  retire  "at  the  pleasure"  of 
the  President.  Som^  members  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  say  this  means  that  If 
a  successor  is  not  confirmed  at  the  present 
session   of   Congress.  Warren   could   stay   on 


Indefinitely.  Other  members  argue  that  "at 
your  pleasure"  gives  Johnson  a  flexibility 
which    isn't    Justified    by    the    Constitution. 

If.  for  Instance.  Richard  Nixon,  who  has 
been  politically  at  variance  with  Warren, 
should  be  elected  president,  the  chief  Jus- 
tice could  withdraw  his  offer  to  retire  and 
th\is  continue  on  the  high  court  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

Sen.  Sam  Ervln.  D-N.C, — who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina 
prior  to  being  elected  to  the  Senate — said  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee: 

"I  take  the  position  that  the  President  has 
no  power  to  appoint  and  the  Senate  no  power 
to  confirm  any  new  Justice  unless  the  Justice 
has  retired  before  thp  appointment  Is  made 
and  that  he  does  so  by  retiring  from  regular 
active  service." 

Atty.  Oen.  Ramsey  Clark  wa.s  asked  at  the 
committee  hearing  whether  Warren  could 
revoke  his  own  letter  of  retirement  and 
remain  on  the  court  indefinitely  The  attor- 
ney general  said  the  Justice  Department  had 
found  no  precedent  which  answers  this 
question. 

The  whole  controversy  which  has  emerged 
over  the  appointment  of  Portas  to  be  chief 
Justice  and  of  Thornberry  to  become  an  as- 
sociate Justice  is  not  likely  to  end  even  if 
both  men  are  confirmed  for  their  new  posts. 
The  Issue  really  Is  whether  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  who  are  appointed  for  life, 
can  withhold  the  exact  date  of  their  retire- 
ment until  after  a  president  has  chosen  a 
successor  for  the  post  and  he  has  been 
confirmed. 

Many  members  of  Congress  feel  that  new 
appointments  should  not  be  made  at  the 
close  of  a  presidential  term  and  that  the  new 
president,  whether  he  be  Democrat  or  Repub- 
lican, ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
vise with  the  newly  elected  Congress  as  to 
the  men  best  qualified  to  serve  on  the  high- 
est court  of  the  land,  especially  when  the 
problem  involves  two  of  the  nine  seats  on 
the  Supreme  Court. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Star.  July  17.   1968] 

Portas   WnrrE   House   Ties   Proper? 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

A  g^rave  constitutional  question  has  been 
raised  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
involving  the  propriety  of  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice  sening  as  an  unofficial  ad\iser  to  the 
President.  Up  to  now  it  has  always  been  as- 
sumed that  the  doctrine  of  "separation  of 
FKJwers"  meant  that  the  executive  and  Ju- 
dicial branches  of  the  government  were  to  be 
kept  Independent  of  each  other. 

Associate  Justice  Abe  Portas.  who  has  been 
nominated  by  President  Johnson  to  be  chief 
justice,  .acknowledged  to  the  committee  that 
he  has  participated  in  White  House  policy 
meetings  while  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  There  have  been  a  few  occa- 
sions in  the  past  where  a  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Covirt  has  been  useful  In  International 
negotiations,  but  there  Is  no  known  prece- 
dent in  which  a  Justice  has  been  asked  to 
advise  the  president  on  matters  of  domestic 
ix)llcy. 

In  testifying  before  the  Senate  commit- 
tee. Justice  Portas  said: 

■It  Is  well  known  that  the  President  and  I 
have  been  associated,  mostly  as  lawyer  and 
client,  for  many  years.  The  President  has 
confidence  in  my  ability  to  analyze  the  situ- 
ation and  state  the  pros  and  cons  .  .  . 

"The  President  of  the  United  States,  since 
I  have  ^)een  a  justice,  has  done  me  the  honor 
of  indicating  In  a  few  instances  that  I  could 
be  of  help  and  I  have  been  asked  to  come  to 
the  White  House  to  participate  at  times." 

Justice  Portas  admitted  that  he  took  part 
In  the  meetings  held  by  the  President  during 
last  summer's  rioting  in  Detroit.  Fortas  said 
he  did  not  write  the  President's  statement 
ordering  federal  troops  to  the  Michigan  city 
but  that  he  did  see  It  In  advance. 


When  Sen.  James  Eastland.  Democrat  of 
Mississippi,  specifically  asked  Justice  Portas 
whether  he  had  approved  the  President's 
message  beforehand.  Portas  said  that  he 
wasn't  asked  for  any  approval.  But  the  Im- 
pression was  given  that  he  acquiesced  In  the 
contents  of  the  message.  He  referred  to  the 
incident  as  occurring  at  a  "time  of  national 
crisis." 

It  will  be  recalled,  however,  that  Gov. 
George  Romney  of  Michigan  tangled  with 
the  White  House  when  the  riots  broke  out. 
He  tried  to  get  federal  troops  sent  promptly, 
but  the  President  delayed  his  reply  for 
several  hours.  There  is  still  a  controversy  as 
to  how  much  damage  was  done  In  Detroit 
during  the  period  between  the  time  Romney 
telephoned  the  White  House  and  the  Presi- 
dent's response  later  stipulating  that  the 
governor  must  put  his  request  in  writing. 

Sen,  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.,  Democrat  of  North 
Carolina,  asked  Justice  Portas  if  he  might 
have  to  disqualify  himself  from  considera- 
tion of  certain  legal  cases  which  would 
develop  in  the  future  as  a  con.seqiience  of  the 
President's  decision  to  send  troops  to  Detroit. 
Fortas  declared  it  was  "difficult"  for  him 
to  Imagine  such  a  thing  occurring,  but  that 
if  the  problem  arose  he  would  consider 
whether  he  should  disqualify  himself  from 
acting  In  such  a  case. 

Unquestionably  there  will  be  debate  in  the 
Senate  as  to  the  role  that  Justice  Fortas  has 
played  as  an  Informal  or  unofficial  adviser 
to  the  President  while  sitting  on  the  bench. 

Disputes  have  occurred  when  Justices  have 
made  public  speeches  commenting  on  gov- 
ernmental problems.  Many  of  the  Justices 
have  felt  that  they  have  the  right  to  voice 
their  views  outside  the  court  on  public  ques- 
tions. Some  Justices  have  been  intimate 
friends  of  presidents.  The  late  Chief  Justice 
Fred  Vinson  was  a  close  friend  of  President 
Truman,  and  joined  him  on  vacation  trips. 

A  number  of  Justices  over  the  years  have 
visited  with  and  talked  with  presidents  in  an 
Informal  manner,  but  there  has  rarely  been 
any  revelation  that  their  advice  has  been 
sought  on  questions  of  domestic  policy. 

Certainly  In  the  discussion  in  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  and  the  debate  that 
will  ensue  In  the  Senate,  the  proper  role  In 
a  Supreme  Court  justice  in  his  relations  with 
a  president  of  the  United  States  is  Ukely  to 
be  fully  explored.  Present  and  future  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  may  be  warned  that 
they  cannot  serve  on  the  bench  and  act  as 
personal  advisers  to  a  chief  executive  without 
running  into  difficulties  with  Congress  over 
the  principle  of  the  "separation  of  powers" 
embodied  In  the  Constitution, 

[Prom  the  New  Republic.  July  20,  19681 
The  Chief  Justice 

The  senatorial  brouhaha  over  the  con- 
firmation of  Abe  Fortas  as  Chief  Justice  Is  a 
tempest  in  a  teacup.  Presidents  do  not  gen- 
erally cease  making  Judicial  appointments 
because  they  are  due  to  leave  office  in  a  half  a 
year,  even  though  while  in  office  they  some- 
times unfortunately  delay  making  them  for 
as  long  as  that.  And  a  retirement  or  resigna- 
tion effective  upon  the  qualification  of  a 
successor  creates  a  vacancy.  The  Senate  can, 
therefore,  vote  to  confirm  a  successor.  It  does 
so  Just  about  every  week  with  respect  to 
myriad  officas. 

Yet  the  manner  of  Chief  Justice  Warren's 
retirement,  while  it  has  no  bearing  on  the 
propriety  of  the  President's  nomination  of  a 
successor,  or  on  the  Senate's  function  In  vot- 
ing confirmation,  does  leave  a  great  deal  to 
be  desired.  Executive  officers  serve  under  the 
direction  and  at  pleasure  of  the  President. 
It  is  unobjectionable,  and  often  right,  that 
they  should  make  their  resignation  effective 
at  his  pleasure — which  Is  what  making  a  res- 
ignation effective  upon  the  qualification  of 
a  successor  amounts  to.  But  Judicial  officers 
are  Independent  of  the  President.  They  retire 


under  an  act  of  Congress  that  gives  them  the 
absolute  right  to  do  so,  and  they  communi- 
cate their  retirement  or  resignation  to  the 
President  only  for  his  Information. 

It  is  perhaps  a  small,  symbolic  point  only, 
but  the  symbols  of  Judicial  Independence  are 
not  trivial;  they  are  an  important  source  of 
Judicial  power  and  effectiveness.  The  point, 
moreover,  goes  beyond  the  symbolic,  as  Chief 
Justice  Warren  himself  Ingenuously  empha- 
sized at  his  press  conference  on  July  5.  He 
was  still  in  office,  said  the  Chief  Justice,  and 
would  return  to  preside  In  the  fall  If  the 
Senate  falls  to  confirm  Abe  Portas.  of  whom 
he  thinks  well.  That  may  not  have  been  In- 
tended as  a  form  of  pressure,  but  It  looked 
like  it.  The  pressure  was  in  any  event  Implicit 
In  the  manner  of  Chief  Justice  Warren's  re- 
tirement. Life  tenure,  specified  In  the  Con- 
stitution and  undoubtedly  essential,  is  one 
thing;  life  tenure  with  a  right  to  Infiuence 
confirmation  of  a  successor  is  rather  another. 
Retirements  which  are  effective  on  a  date 
that  is  certain  and  Irrevocable  ensure  that  a 
replacement  will  be  considered  on  his  own 
merits,  not  as  a  choice  between  himself  and 
his  predecessor. 

The  practice  of  retiring  or  resigning,  as 
Chief  Justice  Warren  did,  effective  ufjon  the 
qualification  of  a  .successor.  Is  unprecedented 
In  the  Supreme  Court.  It  seems  to  have 
grown  up  among  lower  federal  judges.  It  has 
nothing  to  commend  It. 


(From  the  Washington  Post.  July  18.  1968] 
Mr.  Fortas  and  the  President 

The  disclosure  by  Justice  Abe  Fortas  of 
his  continuing  ties  with  President  Johnson 
since  he  has  taken  a  seat  on  the  Supreme 
Court  is  welcome  in  the  sense  that  it  puts 
on  the  record  what  official  Washington  has 
long  known  privately.  Nevertheless,  neither 
the  Justice's  explanations  of  the  situations 
In  which  he  gave  the  President  advice  nor 
his  historical  citations  showing  that  other 
justices  have  advised  other  Presidents  makes 
the  relationship  wise  or  proper.  The  job  of  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Covirt  is  to  decide 
cases  and  expound  the  law,  not  to  advise 
Presidents  on  matters  of  foreign  and  domestic 
policy,  even  if  the  President  happens  to  be  an 
old  and  dear  friend. 

When  a  man  of  Justice  Portas's  abilities  Is 
appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  Is  under- 
standable, of  course,  that  his  advice  would  be 
sought  out  by  those  with  whom  he  had 
worked  before.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  ex- 
pect such  a  man  to  sever  all  his  old  ties 
with  his  old  associates  because  of  his  new 
job.  But  It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  him 
to  stay  out  of  situations  which  can  be  used 
by  his  enemies  as  evidence  that  he  is  not 
Impartial  and  that  he  Is  unable  to  disentangle 
himself  from  the  world  of  politics. 

Tliough  Justice  Portas  has  not  avoided 
this  pitfall,  how  much  of  It  is  his  own  doing 
and  how  much  of  it  Is  the  President's  is  Im- 
possible to  tell.  Presidents  have  rarely  dem- 
onstrated an  understanding  of  the  gap  that 
ought  to  exist  between  the  two  branches  of 
government  and  a  presidential  request  for 
aid  and  advice  Is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
requests  to  turn  down.  Chief  Justice  Stone 
did.  however,  turn  down  such  a  request  from 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  a  time  of 
national  crisis  much  greater  than  that  exist- 
ing today  and  he  did  It  In  words  that  Justice 
Portas.  and  all  future  Justices  and  Presidents 
ought  to  remember: 

"A  Judge  and  especially  the  Chief  Justice, 
cannot  engage  In  political  debate  or  make 
public  defense  of  his  acts.  When  his  action  Is 
Judicial  he  may  always  rely  upon  the  sup- 
port of  the  defined  record  upon  which  his 
action  is  based  and  of  the  opinion  in  which 
he  and  his  associates  unite  as  stating  the 
ground  for  decision.  But  when  he  participates 
In  the  action  of  the  executive  or  legislative 
departments  of  government  he  is  without 
those  supports.  He  exposes  himself  to  attack 
and  indeed  invites  It.  which  because  of  Its 


peculiar  situation  Inevitably  Impairs  his 
value  as  a  Judge  and  the  appropriate  Infiu- 
ence of  his  office." 

To  this  stern  rule  Justice  Fortas  quite  ob- 
viously did  not  adhere.  But  his  breaching  of 
It  was  strictly  limited,  by  his  account,  to  a 
sort  of  Judicial,  moderator's  role  in  the  Presi- 
dent's high  councils  on  infrequent  occasions 
Involving  the  Vietnam  war  and  civil  disturb- 
ances at  home.  His  conduct  was  by  no  means 
without  ample  precedent.  It  Is.  therefore,  ir- 
relevant to  the  matter  at  hand — which  Is  bis 
.  fitness  for  the  Job. 

And  on  this  score  the  record  of  the  hearing 
speaks  resoundingly  of  his  qualifications  nnd 
capabilities.  His  answers  to  the  familiar  ques- 
tions put  to  him  by  some  of  the  Senate's  more 
zealous  constitutional  authorities  were  forth- 
right, thoughtful,  and  markedly  more  percep- 
tive than  the  questions  themselves. 

Consider,  for  one  striking  example,  the  re- 
sponse of  Mr.  Portas  when  asked  by  Sen.  Mc- 
Clellan  whether  the  words  of  the  Constitu- 
tion "retain  their  original  meaning"  or  should 
be  reinterpreted  "In  light  of  changing  social 
and  economic  questions."  After  pointing  out 
that  no  man  In  the  history  of  the  law  has 
been  able  to  answer  that  question  with  ulti- 
mate wisdom,  Justice  Portas  added: 

"I  was  thinking  about  this  the  other  day. 
In  the  Ten  Commandments  there  Is  a  very 
simple  phrase:  "Thou  shall  not  kill."  A  very 
simple  phrase.  But  that  very  simple  phrase. 
Senator,  has — takes  on  different  meanings 

"We  all  believe  that  we  obey  it.  But  differ- 
ent people  have  different  ideas  of  its  mean- 
ing— even  to  this  day,  thousands  of  years 
after  the  Ten  Commandments  were  written. 
Some  fjeople  think  that  it  means  that  you 
must  not  kill  even  In  a  defensive  war.  Some 
people  think  that  it  means  that  capital  pun- 
ishment Is  in  violation  of  the  law  of  God  and 
so  on  ,  .  . 

"I  could  not  tell  you.  Senator,  that  the 
words  of  the  Constitution,  those  words  par- 
ticularly that  Learned  Hand  referred  to  as 
majestic  generalities,  like  "due  process  of 
law,"  words  like  that,  are  simple  and  clear 
and  unmistakable  in  their  meaning,  because 
that  would  not  be  so." 

With  this  answer,  alone.  Justice  Fortas 
gives  eloquent  testimony  on  the  one  point 
that  ought  properly  to  concern  the  Nation  or 
the  Senate  about  his  qualifications  for  the 
Chief  Justiceship.  For  in  this  answer  he 
makes  manifest  his  comprehension  of  the 
true  meaning  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
true  role  of  the  Court  over  which  he  would 
preside. 


(Prom  the  New  York  'nmes,  July  20.  1968] 
The  Portas  Testimony 

The  close  interrogation  of  Chief  Justice- 
designate  Portas  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  turned  out  to  l>e  a  valuable  lee- 
son  In  Constitutional  powers.  Nothing  has 
emerged  that  tarnishes  his  reputation  .as  a 
vigorous  attorney,  a  highly  qualified  judge, 
and  as  a  dedicated  American.  If  he  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  as  we  hope  he  will 
be.  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he 
will  continue  the  high  standards  set  by  his 
distinguished  predecessors. 

Nevertheless,  some  of  the  facts  brought 
out  recall  what  Montesquieu  said  in  "The 
Spirit  of  the  Laws"  over  two  centuries  ago: 
"There  is  r.o  liberty  if  the  pwwer  of  judging 
be  not  separated  from  the  legislative  and 
executive  powers."  The  separation  of  the 
three  branches  of  Government — and  especial- 
ly the  total  independence  of  the  Supreme 
Court — is  the  foundation-stone  of  the  na- 
tion's political  structure. 

What  is  most  pertinent  in  the  testimony 
is  that  Associate  Justice  Portas  kept  his 
business  as  a  judge  totally  apart  from  his 
personal  friendships  with  members  of  the 
other  two  branches  in  Washington.  He 
stressed  that  he  had  never  discussed  his 
views  on  any  pending  case  with  President 
Johnson.   The   record   of   his  opinions   i.s   an 
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open  book:  Mr  Fortas  cona|irred  and  dis- 
sented with  Judicial  awareness,  perspicuity 
and  independence. 

Where  we  believe  be  was  Injudicious  was 
In  continuing  to  advise  PrMldent  Johnson 
on  controversial  public  Lssuee.  They  are  old 
friends,  as  Senator  Olrksen  remarked  the 
other  day  In  answering  the  charge  of  crony- 
ism In  the  appointment,  ths  President  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  seek  out  an  enemy  and 
put  him  on  the  bench.  But  once  a  man  is 
elevated  to  the  Supreme  C<iiurt,  he  has  to 
keep  at  arm's  length  many  t)i  the  Intimate 
associations  of  the  past,  especially  those  In- 
volving public  flguree  and  public  questions. 

When  Mr.  Portas  called  a  prominent  busi- 
ness leader  last  year  to  correct  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  an  error  in  the  presentation  of 
the  "financial  consequences  ©f  this  nation's 
participation  In  the  Vletnan*  war,"  he  sup- 
fKSsedly  did  so  simply  "as  a  dtlzen."  We  be- 
lieve that  In  this  case  Mfi.  Portas  over- 
reached himself.  When  a  Sup<(eme  Court  Jus- 
tice speaks  off  the  bench  on  Oontroverslal  Is- 
sues—even If  they  are  not  wbject  to  pres- 
ent or  future  adjudication — ae  does  so  from 
a  privileged  position.  It  Is  it  position  that 
cannot  be  too  zealously  safei  uarded. 

Ttie  camMd  behavior  of  I  ssoclate  Justice 
Fortas  In  this  extraordinary  \  earing  has  been 
beyond  reproach,  even  uni  sr  discourteous 
provatlon.  Some  Senators  t  led  to  discredit 
him  for  the  liberal  opinions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  for  his  friendship  wli  ti  the  President, 
for  his  past  service  to  the  ;ountry.  In  this 
they  will  be  unsuccessful.  Tie  Senate  should 
be  gflven  the  opportunity  without  excessive 
delay  of  elevating  Mr.  Portaato  Chief  Justice. 


SEAFARERS    UNION    StES    OCEANS 
AS  PLANET'S  NEW  FC  OD  SUPPLY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Presi  lent,  gradually 
and  often  reluctantly  m;  nkind  is  being 
forced  to  the  conclusion  hat  the  future 
of  our  planet  is  menace  1  not  alone  by 
nuclear  devastation.  The  constantly  ac- 
celerating growth  of  thJ  earth's  popu- 
lation, which  threatens  Ito  outstrip  its 
capacity  to  produce  fo*.  could  fore- 
shadow a  doomsday  air  ost  as  certain 
and  almost  as  horrifyin  as  an  atomic 
holocaust. 

Perhaps  the  one  hope  ul  note  in  this 
ominous  global  picture  1  i  the  fact  that 
so  many  sections  of  our  i  eople — not  just 
scientists  alone  as  wa;  formerly  the 
case — have  become  c  mcemed  and 
aroused  about  the  probl  ms  of  popula- 
tion explosion  and  the  eeding  of  new 
billions  of  human  beings. 

Many  different  types  of  organiza- 
tions— government  age  icies.  private 
foundations,  religious  gr<  ups.  and  labor 
movements,  among  other;  — have  become 
active  in  the  United  St  tes  and  other 
countries,  exploring  the  dimensions  of 
the  problem  and  seekix  g  solutions.  I 
have  been  especially  grat  fied  to  observe 
the  growing  concern  of  i  merlcan  labor, 
one  of  the  most  resource  'ul  and  enter- 
prising movements  in  Am  srican  life. 

An  important  contribul  on  to  the  task 
of  illuminating  the  grov  ing  crisis  and 
finding  the  start  of  a  sol  ition  has  been 
made  by  one  of  Americs  s  outstanding 


labor  organizations,   the 

ternational   Union.   The 

paper,  the  Seafarers  Log 

llshed  a  comprehensive,  tfioughtful,  and 

well-informed  study  of  fie  food  ques 

tion  and  concluded: 


It  is  clear  that  the  vast 
presents  one  vital  answer  t( 


Seafarers  In- 
union's  news- 
recently  pub- 


nnd   rolling  sea 
world  survival. 


Mr.  President,  because  I  believe  this 
penetrating  article,  'The  Sea:  A  Solution 
to  Famine,"  will  be  of  major  interest  to 
Members  of  Congress  I  ask  consent  that 
it  appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dr.  Rajendra  Prasad,  former  President  of 
India,  has  stated  that  "Hunger  might  prove 
to  be  as  deadly  an  enemy  of  man  us  any 
weapon  of  war."  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
world  population  will  reach  almost  7-bllllon 
by  the  end  of  this  century,  and  at  least  half, 
probably  more,  of  today's  people  cannot  be 
adequately  fed  even  now  the  question  of 
food  for  survival  Is  an  Issue  striking  at  the 
heart  of  humanity. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  private  and  gov- 
ernmental groups  the  world  over  -ire  turning 
to  new  kinds  of  food.  They  are  growing  algae 
on  rooftops  and  In  desert  trenches;  develop- 
ing hlgh-proteln  flour  from  whole  flsh;  using 
electronics  to  catch  flsh;  and  more.  They 
have  turned  to  the  70  percent  of  the  planet 
Earth  that  has  been  waiting  barely  touched 
for  hundreds  of  millions  of  years.  They  have 
turned  to  mankind's  last  Earth-bound  fron- 
tier for  hope.  They  have  turned  to  the  sea. 

The  effort  to  increase  fish  catch  Is  one  of 
the  most  immediate  concerns  of  world  food 
experts  because  of  the  rapid  increase  in 
world  food  production  that  flsh  can  bnng. 

Harold  B.  Allen,  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries,  reports  that  "Biol- 
ogists estimate  that  the  potential  world  yield 
of  marine  fishery  resources  at  200  million 
metric  tons  annually — about  four  limes  the 
yield  in  1965.  Other  scientists  estimate  the 
potential  to  be  as  high  us  400  million  metric 
tons."  The  U.N.'s  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization (PAO)  Is  more  conservative  in 
it.s  estimate  of  potential  fish  catch,  saying 
that  today's  world  catch  of  about  53  mil- 
lion tons  could  be  at  least  doubled  within  a 
short  time,  but  even  this  advance  could  be 
a  great  boon  for  mankind. 

The  science  and  technology  necessary  to 
develop  new  food  from  fish,  new  flsh  breed- 
ing grounds,  new  methods  of  catching  and 
processing  fish,  falls  )nto  the  category  of 
"aquiculture,"  the  cultivation  and  manage- 
ment of  the  ocean's  resources. 

The  need  to  develop  greater  sea-fish  catches 
has  spurred  the  creailon  of  new  fishing  tech- 
niques using  the  latest  scientific  advances. 
Technology  has  created  new  man-made 
"fish"  plowing  the  seas  with  computer-de- 
signed hulls,  automated  trawling  nets  con- 
trolled with  the  aid  of  television  cameras, 
and  electronic  underwater  fish-herding  de- 
vices— to  mention  Just  a  few. 

PDA's  Freedom  Prom  Hunger  magazine 
reports  the  development  of  fiberglass  fish- 
ing-boat hulls  which  are  less  costly  than 
wooden  hulls,  and  resist  corrosion  so  well 
that  one  of  them  showed  no  signs  of  dete- 
rioration In  salt  and  highly  corrosive  waters 
over  a  10-year  period.  Its  maintenance  cost 
was  only  20  percent  of  the  maintenance 
cost  for  a  comparable  steel  hull.  Concrete  ap- 
plied over  a  steel  netting  Is  also  being  used 
in  low-cost,  high-efflclency  hulls  so  Important 
to  a  capable  and  progressive  fishing  fleet. 

The  designing  of  modern  fishing  vessels 
may  soon  be  taken  over  by  rapid-calculat- 
ing computers  programmed  to  plan  the 
most  efficient  vessel  for  a  particular  type  of 
use  and  environment,  thus  avoiding  months 
of  laborious  drawing  and  model-testing. 

An  array  of  electronic  apparatus  now 
crowds  the  wheelhouse  of  many  new  trawl- 
ers, and  has  put  the  ships  almost  on  push- 
button control.  They  control  sonar  and 
echo-sounders  which  guide  the  ship  to  the 
flsh.  lower  a  net  monitored  with  the  aid  of 
acoustical  devices,  and  let  down  a  trawl 
which  is  directed  by  television  cameras 
mounted  on  the  trawl  mouth. 


Often  modem  fleets  Include  "floating  fac- 
tories" which  are  equipped  for  on-board  proc- 
essing, canning,  and  freezing,  and  lor  con- 
verting the  insldes  of  a  flsh  (offal)  into  fish 
meal  and  oil. 

The  Russians  have  even  begun  experiment- 
ing with  methods  of  catching  flsh  with 
submarines,  and  American  scientists  are 
working  with  electronically  produced  sounds 
and  chemicals  which  will  lure  the  fish  Into 
nets  or  to  tiie  ship's  hull  where  they  will 
be  sxicked  directly  Into  the  hold. 

After  the  fish  is  caught,  there  is  the 
problem  of  preserving  ii,,  distributing  it,  and 
making  it  acceptable  as  well  as  palatable. 
Current  research  is  perfecting  a  dry  powder, 
or  flour  from  whole  flsh  which  can  be  iLsed 
In  cereals,  soups,  bread,  macaroni,  and  bev- 
erages. This  Pish  Protein  Concentrate 
(PPC)  promises  to  eliminate  the  dlfflcultleb 
of  preservation  and  perhaps  will  be  the 
world's  next  major  food  supply.  "It  means," 
Interior  .Secretary  Udall  recently  said,  "that 
for  as  little  as  'i-cent  a  day,  an  under- 
nourislied  person,  wherever  he  lives,  can  be 
assured  of  sufficient  life-sustaining  animal 
protein  to  supplement  his  diet." 

Flsh  Protein  Concentrate,  as  Its  name  im- 
plies, is  extremely  high  in  proteln^ — from 
about  60  to  80  percent.  This  contrasts  with 
65  percent  protein  content  for  beef,  which 
also  requires  far  more  time,  food,  and  care 
than  do  flsh  in  producing  a  given  amount 
of  food  for  human  consumption. 

The  PPC  manufacturing  process  involves 
the  pulping  of  whole  fresh  flsh,  followed  by 
the  subjecting  of  the  mixture  to  cold  (Iso- 
propyl)  alcohol  to  remove  most  of  the  water 
and  fat.  The  pulp  then  goes  through  two 
more  stages  under  hot  dsopropyl)  alcohol, 
stirring  in  kettles,  and.  after  drying,  an  cfT- 
whlte  floiir-Uke  substance — PPC — remains. 
During  the  process,  any  flshy  flavor  and  odor 
can  be  completely  removed  so  that  the  PPC 
will  be  acceptable  as  a  new  type  of  flour 
rather  than  as  something  with  a  flshy  taste. 
Among  the  advantages  of  PPC  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  dry  powder  that  can  be  stored 
indefinitely,  whereas  whole  flsh  is  one  of  the 
most  rapidly-spoiled  foods.  And  the  PPC  pro- 
duction process  Is  relatively  simple  and  low- 
cost,  bringing  a  high-quality  diet  to  the 
world's  low-income  people.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Udall  estimates  that  if  only  the 
presently  unused  species  of  flsh  in  United 
States  coastal  waters  were  made  into  PPC. 
this  would  provide  enough  high-quality 
animal  protein  yearly  to  balance  the  diet  of 
300  million  people,  for  each  day  of  the  year, 
at  a  cost  below  '/2-cent  per  person  per  day. 
PPC  is  superior  to  whole  flsh  as  food  be- 
cause, while  numerous  kinds  of  flsh  are  un- 
acceptable for  direct  human  consumption, 
the  FPC  production  process  converts  these 
flsh  into  edible  form  and  wastes  nothing: 
the  whole  flsh — head,  tail.  etc.. — Is  used,  so 
that  all  the  protein  and  other  nutrients  are 
conserved. 

Harold  Allen,  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries,  explains  that  each  ton  of 
flsh  yields  between  300-400  pounds  of  pro- 
tein so  that,  even  using  conservative  esti- 
mates of  about  200  million  metric  tons  of 
flsh  being  the  potential  annual  world  flsh 
yield,  the  sea  could  produce  "at  least  30  to 
40  million  tons  of  animal  protein  annually — 
enough  to  provide  20  grams  a  day  for  about 
Ave  billion  people." 

This  small  Increase  in  protein  consump- 
tion represents  the  difference  between  deadly 
starvation  and  the  chance  to  live. 

Whi!e  PPC  has  been  manufactured  mostly 
for  experimentation,  several  companies  in 
Morocco,  South  Africa.  Peru,  Sweden,  and 
the  United  States  have  found  it  feasible  to 
produce  It  for  Institutional  feeding. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries, 
which  began  experimenting  with  methods  of 
producing  the  concentrate  in  1961,  finally 
received  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  ap- 
proval  this   past  April   to  produce   FTC,   so 
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that  PPC  may  now  be  commercially  produced 
In  this  country. 

The  PDA  approval  allowed  Udall  to  fol- 
low through  on  a  law  passed  by  Congress  in 
November  1966  which  establishes  a  flve-year 
research  program,  and  provides  authority 
and  funds  to  construct,  lease,  and  operate 
two  FPC  research  plants.  According  to  the 
American  Technology  Digest,  these  moves 
"will  establish  for  the  first  time  a  long  range 
program  to  develop  low-cost  marine  protein 
concentrates  for  human  food  and  animal 
feed  purposes."  The  Digest  notes  that  the 
first  plant  Is  expected  to  process  50  tons  of 
flsh  each  day.  and  that  the  Initial  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  the  PPC  produced  there  will 
be  only  14  cents  per  pound. 

The  major  difficulty  with  getting  FPC  to 
the  people  who  need  it  Is  that  the  advanced 
nations,  who  need  FPC  least,  are  the  only 
ones  that  have  the  capital  and  modern  tech- 
nology and  Ashing  fleets  capable  of  catching 
the  flsh  and  creating  the  concentrate.  Tlie 
poor  nations  not  only  lack  all  this,  but  their 
people  can  also  barely  afford  to  Invest  time, 
effort,  and  money  in  an  PPC  Industry.  PAO 
Information  reveals  that,  for  example,  In 
Africa  80  percent  of  the  people  are  engaged 
In  agriculture  for  their  meager  subsistence, 
and  they  are  able  to  produce  only  enough 
food  for  their  own  family.  Tliey  have  Uttle, 
If  any,  money  to  spend.  The  solution,  ap- 
pears to  be  for  the  United  Nations,  govern- 
ments, industry  and  charitable  organizations 
to  subsidize  the  production  and  distribution 
of  Important  foods  such  as  PPC  to  these 
stricken  countries.  At  present,  major  studies 
of  these  problems  are  under  way  in  PAO 
UNESCO,  and  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Nations. 

Dr.  Hlroshl  Tamlya  of  Tokyo  has  over  the 
years  developed  a  tasty  and  highly  nutritious 
green  vanilla  Ice-cream  which  he  says  "Is 
relished  by  many  people."  The  same"  sub- 
stance that  gives  this  ice-cream  Its  color 
and  nutritive  value  may  also  provide  astro- 
nauts with  a  never-ending  supply  of  food 
and  oxygen.  And.  given  a  land  area  roughly 
equivalent  to  that  of  Rhode  Island,  reports 
Dr.  Vannevar  Bush  of  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute, ♦his  green  matter  could  grow  at  a  rate 
rapid  enough  to  provide  adequate  food  for 
the  entire  world. 

The  substance  Is  chlorella — only  one  of  the 
10,000  species  of  plants  known  as  algae  that 
are  commonly  seen  floating  In  ponds,  lakes, 
seas,  making  the  water  greenish  or 
"muddy" — and  which  is  so  efficient  in  its 
growth  that  it  can  multiply  eight-fold  in 
24  hours,  withstand  180-degree  heat,  and  can 
be  made  to  vary  In  protein  content  from 
about  45  to  90  percent  and  in  fat  content 
from  7  to  75  percent  These  are  vital  features 
that  no  higher  plant  or  animal  can  match. 

Of  the  most  widely-used  foods,  chlorella's 
protein  content  of  up  to  90  percent  contrasts 
with  that  of  PPC  at  80  percent,  beef  at  64 
percent,  eggs  at  47  percent,  soybeans  at  33 
percent,  broad  beans  at  24  percent,  potatoes 
at  6.4  percent,  plantains  at  2.8  percent,  wheat 
flour  at  11.5  percent,  maize  meal  at  9  percent 
and  sorghum  at  9  percent.  Plankton,  barely 
used  as  human  food  now  but  a  possible 
source  of  food  on  a  large  scale  In  the  future 
along  with  algae,  has  only  a  50-60  percent 
protein  content,  generally  high  in  relation  to 
other  foods,  but  still  less  than  pure  algae. 

While  algae  has  been  under  research  since 
the  1940's  by  various  organizations  and  uni- 
versities. It  has  already  become  a  common 
item  in  Japan  In  such  things  as  bread,  cake, 
ice  cream,  and  soup. 

In  addition  to  making  the  substance  avail- 
able for  human  consumption,  studies  have 
been  made  on  the  feasibility  of  growing  algae 
to  feed  livestock.  In  "Attack  on  Starvation." 
nutritionist  Normon  Desrosler  cites  research 
showing  that  of  all  meats,  chicken  Is  the 
one  most  accepted  by  man  in  his  diet:  there- 
fore, the  author  asks,  why  not  examine  the 
potentialities  offered  by  growing  chickens  on 
algae? 


In  ten  weeks,  Desrosler  says,  a  chicken  be- 
comes a  plump  broiler,  ready  for  the  pot. 
One-half  pound  of  algae  dally  would  satisfy 
most  of  its  nutritional  needs;  those  few 
nutrients  which  the  algae  lacks  could  be  de- 
veloped m  yeasts  grown  on  the  algae  and  fed 
with  it  to  the  poultry.  At  any  rate,  a  total 
of  Ave  gallons  of  self-replenishing  algae 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  required  period. 
At,  for  example,  10,000  broilers  every  ten 
weeks  (50.000  broilers  per  year),  all  that 
would  be  needed  Is  a  50.000-gallon  tank  of 
self-replenishing  algae.  If  this  sounds  like 
too  much.  It  Is  actually  equivalent,  says 
Desrosler.  to  a  tank  measuring  only  10  by 
20  by  30  feet. 

Tlie  prospects  are  staggering.  By  compari- 
son, the  author  explains,  the  use  of  land  to 
grow  grain  with  which  to  feed  the  same 
amount  of  chickens  Is  out  of  the  question:  A 
young  chick  converts  2ii  pounds  of  grain 
into  one  pound  of  bodywelght.  Assuming  a 
broiler's  top  weight  to  be  2^2  pounds,  the 
chicken  must  eat  6V2  l>ound8  of  grain  to  get 
to  that  stage.  Therefore.  10,000  chickens 
would  need  to  eat  65.000  pounds  of  grain  in 
the  ten-week  period,  and  the  50,000  chicks 
raised  over  the  course  of  the  year  would  re- 
quire 330,000  pounds  of  grain." 

Tlie  problem  now  Is  to  grow  this  stupen- 
dous amount  of  chicken  feed  Corn,  often 
used.  5ields  approximately  60  Ijushels.  or 
3.300  pounds,  per  acre  In  a  good  harvest. 
Thus,  where  a  small  tank  of  algae  might  feed 
these  50.000  broilers  with  ease.  It  would  take 
about  100  acres  of  farmland,  carefully  tended 
and  open  to  changes  in  weather,  to  feed  the 
same  number. 

Carnegie  Institute's  Harold  Mllner  has  re- 
marked that  "We  estimate  that  we  can  grow 
40  tons  of  algae  per  year  on  every  acre  given 
over  to  algae  culture  equipment.  This  would 
be  the  equivalent  of  20  tons  of  scarce  and 
valuable  protein  and  three  tons  of  equally 
scarce  fat  per  acre — astronomical  rates,  com- 
pared with  production  rates  In  agriculture." 

Researchers  have  come  up  with  some  in- 
triguing prospects  for  growing  algae. 

Dr.  Harold  B.  Gotaas,  of  the  University  of 
California,  experimentally  grew  algae  on  sew- 
age ponds,  heat-drying  or  cooking  the  algae 
to  sterilize  it.  and  fed  it,  with  successful 
results,  to  cattle.  He  speculated  that  algae 
would  allow  the  desert  countries  like  Israel 
to  raise  milk-cows  without  even  a  square  foot 
of  acreage. 

Some  scientists  have  also  suggested  that 
there  is  no  reason  that  algae  should  not  be 
grown  In  open  ponds  and  bays,  rather  than 
in  specially-designed  enclosures,  so  that  the 
only  process  that  would  be  necessary  is  the 
engineering  involved  in  harvesting  it. 

Other  possibilities  being  researched  Include 
the  use  of  a  shrimp-like  creature  as  long  as 
a  matchstick,  known  as  krill,  which  feeds  on 
the  plankton  in  the  unexplored  southern  sea. 
and  thrives  in  immense  densely-packed 
shoals. 

It  is  the  main  food  of  the  great  southern 
whales,  but  since  whale  stocks  have  shrunk 
because  of  unscrupulous  killing,  the  abun- 
dant krill  has  increased  even  more.  Already, 
Soviet  expeditions  are  gathering  and  process- 
ing krill  on  a  large  scale.  Sir  Alister  Hardy, 
the  British  scientist,  has  estimated  that 
within  two  decades  krlU  may  be  making  the 
Greatest  addition  of  the  century  to  man's 
food  supplies. 

An  even  stranger  method  of  undersea  food 
production  Is  suggested  by  the  Rand  Cor- 
poration: underwater  farms  with  flsh  raised 
in  pens  like  cattle,  and  huge  fields  of  sea- 
weed tended  by  frogmen  who  live  for  months 
at  a  time  in  submerged  bunkhouses.  FYank 
Hester,  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries, has  predicted  that  trained  porpoises 
may  even  round  up  the  fish  into  nets  or 
traps. 

It  is  clear  that  the  vast  and  rolling  sea 
presents  one  vital  answer  to  world  survival. 
The  time  has  already  arrived  when  we  can 


no  longer  neglect  the  call  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy: 

"So  long  as  freedom  from  hunger  is  only 
half  achieved,  so  long  as  two-thirds  of  the 
nations  have  food  deficits,  no  citizen,  no 
nation,  can  afford  to  be  satisfied.  We  have  the 
ability,  we  have  the  means,  we  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  eliminate  hunger  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  in  our  lifetime.  We  need  only  the 
will." 


EDUCATION:    INVESTMENT  IN  THE 
FUTURE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  depending 
upon  the  action  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  I  am  prepared  to 
offer  an  amendment  which  will  restore 
the  $127-million  cut  made  to  the  appro- 
priation request  for  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  19G5. 

One  of  the  highest  priorities  in  the 
Nation  today  is  meaningful  education  for 
those  children  who  .stand  no  chance  of 
escaping  from  their  poverty  environment 
unless  their  educational  needs  are  met. 

The  Congress  recognized  these  needs 
when  it  authorized  over  $2  billion  to  sup- 
port special  programs  for  children  from 
low-income  families  to  help  overcome 
their  educational  and  cultural  defi- 
ciencies. Tlie  appropriation  request  is 
only  60  percent  of  vvhat  was  authorized. 
And  now  the  Congress  is  proposing,  in 
the  name  of  the  economy,  to  reduce  this 
amount  even  further. 

We  all  know  that  this  is  false  economy. 
The  dollar  we  spend  today  for  education 
is  an  investment  in  the  future  of  our 
country.  We  must  provide  educational 
opportunity  to  those  millions  of  our  chil- 
dren, who  without  it  will  never  become 
self-supporting  and  contributing  mem- 
bers of  our  future  society.  One  thing  is 
sure.  We  cannot  afford  not  to  make  an 
investment  in  education. 

For  the  past  3  years,  some  17,000  school 
districts  have  operated  enriched  pro- 
grams which  have  improved  the  self- 
image  and  enlarged  opportunities  for  the 
children  trapped  in  poverty  and  in  the 
bleak  educational  environment  associa- 
ted with  poverty.  These  programs  have 
been  evaluated,  refined,  and  improved 
each  year  to  increase  iheir  educational 
impact  and  reduce  the  number  of  failures 
within  the  schools. 

Tlie  Senate  must  act  to  make  .sure 
these  programs  can  at  least  be  funded 
at  their  present  level.  This  does  not  mean 
that  all  title  I  programs  can  necessarily 
be  maintained  at  their  present  level  be- 
cause of  rising  costs  of  instruction,  par- 
ticularly teachers'  salaries.  We  can.  how- 
ever, avoid  compounding  the  problem  by 
not  imposing  an  additional  cut  particu- 
larly at  a  time  when  school  districts  have 
had  their  budgets  approved  and  threir 
personnel  under  contract. 

All  States  and  all  17.000  participating 
school  districts  will  be  affected  by  the 
reduction,  big  cities  as  well  as  rural  areas. 
The  impact  of  the  cut  will  varj*  from 
school  district  to  school  district. 

In  the  big  cities  such  as  New  York,  De- 
troit, Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  others, 
any  cutback  \z  particularly  devastating 
because  of  the  monumental  problems 
facing  the  schools  and  the  civil  unrest 
that  exists.  Summer  programs  will  be 
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curtailed  or  eliminated,  the  number  of 
children  served  will  be  reduced,  and 
many  activities  will  be  elit  linated. 

The  problems  are  sim  lar  in  smaller 
school  districts  where  mar  y  programs  in- 
volve specialized  staff  oHly.  such  as  a 
remedial  reading  teacher,iand  salary  cost 
takes  up  the  entire  allodation.  Any  re- 
duction in  allocation  will  thus  result  in 
the  complete  elimination  of  tlie  program. 
Thus  fewer  children  caniexpect  to  have 
special  attention  given  t<:  their  needs,  in 
particular,  reading  deflci  jncics. 

In  rural  areas  where  school  districts 
had  cooperative  progran  s  to  make  the 
most  effective  use  of  m  nimum  alloca- 
tions, a  reduction  wlU  d  scourage  these 
school  districts  from  participating  in  the 
Federal  program. 

The  first  action  we  m<ist  take,  there- 
fore, is  to  restore  the  $127  million  cut  and 
appropriate  at  least  as  ntuch  as  was  re- 
quested by  the  Presidents 

Along  with  this  action -we  must  elimi- 
nate the'  House-imposeq  limitation  on 
equipment'  expenditures.  Bciiool  districts 
had  already  been  forced  t*  eliminate  nec- 
essary equipment  purchases  in  order  to 
maintain  staff.  Now  becailse  of  the  House 
cut.  staff  must  be  released.  The  equip- 
ment limitation  should  Ue  removed,  not 
only  because  it  Is  unnecessary,  but  be- 
cause it  is  legislating  thej content  of  title 
I  programs  in  an  appropriation  act. 

My  amendment  also  eliminates  the 
limitation  on  State  agen«y  programs  for 
handicapped  children,  n^lected  and  de- 
linquent children  in  institutions  and  mi- 
grant children  which  i  restricts  the 
amount  available  in  1969  to  the  amount 
available  in  1968.  Last  yeir,  the  Congress 
determined  that  Federal  ^support  of  pro- 
grams for  these  childj-en  should  be 
funded  at  the  maximiun  as  determined 
by  legislative  foiTnula.  We  should  make 
good  that  decision  by  appropriating  the 
funds  authonzed.  The  ad  litional  amount 
needed  in  1969  to  assure  the  maximum 
authorization  is  less  th:  ,n  S7.2  million 
and  is  included  in  the  S  27  million  res- 
toration proposed. 

There  were  720  State-c  perated  and/or 
State-supported  schools  for  the  handi- 
capped serving  87.389  children  during 
fiscal  year  1968.  For  fls«  1  year  1969  the 
number  of  institutions  his  increased  to 
750  serving   95.836   childi  en.  Unless  the 


maximum  allocation  of 


S25.984.500.  an 


increase  of  $1,237,500  is  made  available 


ing  1968  must 
eligible  institu- 


the  amount  available  du 

be  distributed  among  all 

tions  and  a  greater  numfcer  of  children. 

thus  diluting  present  pre  grams. 

The  education  of  migr  int  children  is 
almost  entirely  depende  it  on  Federal 
support  since  no  school  c  istrict  assumes 
responsibility  for  childrei  i  who  are  con- 
tinuously on  the  move  wit  i  their  migrant 
parents.  The  legislation  authorizes  the 
use  of  the  State  or  natioi  lal  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  beginni:  ig  in  fiscal  year 
1969,  which  increases  theJ 
thorization  by  $4,296,600 
the  formula  authorized 
national  average  only.  liolding  the  ap 
propriation  to  the  1968  level  thus  penal- 
izes those  States  whose  pe  r  pupil  expend- 
iture is  above  the  nationi  il  average.  The 
migrant  program  has  1  een  extremely 
successful   in  bringing     o  schools   and 


maximum  au- 
)ver  1968  when 
he  use  of  the 


keeping  In  school  many  children  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  in  the  fields.  It 
has  made  school  officials  aware  of  their 
responsibilities  in  this  area  and  has  made 
it  possible  to  provide  special  programs  for 
these  children  without  diluting  the  school 
program  for  resident  children. 

The  legislation  also  authorizes  the  use 
in  1969  of  the  State  or  national  per  pupil 
expenditure  in  determining  the  alloca- 
tion for  neglected  and  delinquent  chil- 
dren in  institutions.  Here  again  we  are 
penalizing  those  States  where  p>er-pupil 
expenditure  is  above  the  national  aver- 
age. There  were  198  State  institutions 
providing  special  educational  programs 
for  41.375  children  in  1968.  The  number 
of  institutions  has  increased  by  50.  for  a 
total  of  248.  in  1969,  and  the  number  of 
children  involved  is  46,721.  The  amount 
needed  to  make  up  the  maximum  is 
$1,699,000. 

Delinquent  children  in  Institutions  are 
the  castoffs  from  the  regular  public 
school  systems  and  special  educational 
programs  must  be  carried  on  in  these  in- 
stitutions to  make  it  possible  for  these 
children  to  reenter  the  public  schools 
on  a  basis  that  will  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  succeed  in  the  regular  school 
.setting. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record,  tables  which  show  the  dollar 
reduction  by  State  for  local  educational 
agency  programs  and  a  brief  summary  of 
the  impact  in  selected  State  and  cities, 
together  with  a  draft  of  the  proposed 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Title  I  Impact  on  States 

Alabama — Basic  health  and  food  services 
would  be  cut  back.  Academic  programs  in- 
volving 483.000  children  in  113  school  dis- 
tricts would  be  reduced  in  scope.  Summer 
programs  involving  125,000  children  would  be 
cut  back  or  eliminated. 

Alaska — There  are  some  10,000  children 
participating  in  Title  I.  ESEA.  programs 
which  would  have  to  be  drastically  curtailed 
because  of  the  estimated  reduction  of 
8271,000.  With  the  reduction  In  appropria- 
tions and  Increased  teachers'  salaries, 
teachers,  counselors  and  librarians  will  have 
to  be  reduced  thereby  reducing  the  effective- 
ness oi  the  programs  started  the  past  few 
years.  Summer  programs  for  some  2.800 
children  would  undoubtedly  be  cancelled. 

Arizona — The  momentum  attained  by  the 
teaching  staff  will  be  destroyed  and  the  gains 
made  through  Individualized  Instruction 
given  to  students  through  a  reduction  In  the 
pupil-teacher  ratios  would  be  essentially 
wiped  out.  Children  who  live  in  the  smaller 
communities  already  hard  pressed  financially 
will  suffer  most  since  the  reduction  will  prob- 
ably result  In  the  elimination  of  program. 
Programs  Involving  149,000  children  in  200 
school  districts  would   be  affected. 

Arkansas — The  reduction  of  approximately 
$2  million  will  be  made  up  of  a  reduction  in 
staff  of  up  to  500  teachers,  counselors, 
librarians  and  other  professional  employees, 
thus  eliminating  services  to  approximately 
15,000  students.  All  summer  programs  will 
be  virtually  eliminated  Involving  approxi- 
mately 17,000  children. 

California — The  reduction  of  nearly  $7 
million  will  necessitate  reducing  the  number 
of  children  served  from  390,000  to  355,000. 
This  should  be  compared  to  an  estimated 
506,000  children  eligible  for  participation  In 
fiscal  year  1969.  Approximately  1.000  teachers 
will  be  eliminated. 


Colorado — Programs  affecting  58.000  chil- 
dren In  156  school  districts  will  be  curtaUed. 
Summer  programs  involving  12,000  children 
will  be  reduced  In  scopye  or  eliminated  en- 
tirely. 

Connecticut — Approximately  80  percent  of 
the  State's  allocation  goes  for  instructional 
services.  Because  of  the  estimated  decrease 
of  $814,000  many  services  will  have  to  be 
curtailed.  All  summer  programs  will  be 
eliminated,  involving  5  to  6  thousand  chil- 
dren and  approximately  200  teachers  and 
teacher  aides  in  the  Inter-cltles  program 
which  was  designed  to  get  these  children 
Into  the  mainstream  of  education  by  pro- 
viding a  specialized  program  for  12  months. 
Some  140  school  districts  will  have  to  cut 
back  their  programs. 

Delaware — The  State  faces  a  loss  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $131,000  or  a  reduction  of 
per  pupil  expenditure  of  $10  per  child  not 
talcing  into  account  the  rising  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure rate  each  year.  Some  13.000  chil- 
dren In  40  school  districts  will  face  decreased 
emphasis  in  eliminating  the  deflclencies  of 
the  deprived  school  age  children. 

District  of  Columbia — An  approximate  re- 
duction of  $800,000  from  the  $3,600,000  allo- 
cated for  concentration  of  services  in  selected 
poverty  areas  would  result  in  a  cut  back  in 
the  services  planned  for  the  areas  of  concen- 
tration. Affected  programs  are  as  follows: 

1.  Pupil  Personnel  Services. 

2  Teacher  Aides. 

3.  Special  Programs,  such  as  the  Reading 
Incentive  Seminar  Program.  Pre-School  Child 
Parent  Orientation,  and  Early  Morning 
Breakfast  Program. 

The  cut  back  also  would  result  in  curtail- 
ing the  quality  of  the  program  for  the  poor 
children. 

Florida — The  estimated  loss  of  $4  million 
by  67  school  districts  will  mean  a  reduction 
in  staff  and  curtailment  of  Instructional  pro- 
grams and  many  much  needed  services  of 
health,  food  and  cultural  enrichment.  Ap- 
proximately 252.000  deprived  children  bene- 
fited from  these  special  programs.  The  many 
special  programs  conducted  during  the  hot 
summer  will  be  lost  to  many  of  the  24.000 
children  who  have  participated  in  the  p.ist. 

Georgia — Some  185  school  districts  with 
379.000  children  partlcipatUag  in  Title  I. 
ESEA,  programs  will  feel  the  estimated  re- 
duction of  $3.3  million.  Approximately  20 
percent  of  the  academic  year  students  are 
given  special  training  in  the  summer  pro- 
grams, which  win  undoubtedly  be  prac- 
tically eliminated.  The  needs  for  the  poor 
children  in  the  State  are  enormous  and  a 
reduction  will  severely  hamper  the  gains 
made  to  date. 

Hawaii — The  reduction  of  approximately 
$144,000  In  a  State  were  approximately  80 
percent  is  expended  for  salaries,  means  that 
the  Instructional  services  to  some  19.000 
pupils  will  be  curtailed  because  of  cuts  which 
win  have  to  be  made  in  the  numbers  of 
teachers  and  teacher  aides. 

Idaho — The  reduction  of  approximately 
$256,000  In  the  State  will  have  to  be  made  up 
by  cutting  back  services  to  some  2,000  chil- 
dren participating  in  the  kindergarten  and 
pre-klndergarten  programs  .is  well  as  56,000 
in  grades  1  to  12.  Some  104  school  districts 
will  feel  the  cut  and  will  force  the  schools 
to  reduce  their  staffs  of  specialists. 

Illinois — One  thousand,  one  hundred 
school  districts  affected  Involving  about  261,- 
000  poor  children.  Chicago  would  receive  the 
largest  cut  but  the  Impact  on  the  smaller 
school  districts  would  be  devastating.  Teach- 
ers would  loave  to  be  released  since  95  percent 
of  the  available  funds  In  1968  went  for 
salaries  of  personnel.. 

Indiana — The  reduction  of  $1.9  million 
will  affect  the  educational  programs  of  172.- 
000  children  In  350  school  districts.  Summer 
programs  involving  49,000  children  would  be 
eliminated.  Health  services  will  be  severely 
curtailed.  The  following  large  cities  v\'ill  re- 
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ceive  drastic  program  reductions:  Port  Wayne 
$64,000.  Evansvllle  $82,000,  Gary  $117,000, 
Hammond  $36,000.  Indianapolis  $210,000  and 
South  Bend  $42,000. 

Iowa — The  reduction  of  15  percent  state- 
wide ($2,273,000)  coupled  with  a  10  percent 
Increase  in  the  cost  of  educational  services. 
is  conservatively  estimated  to  mean  that 
there  will  be  a  20  percent  reduction  in 
special  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren who  are  socially  and  educationally 
deprived.  In  Des  Moines  1,500  children  will 
be  dropped  due  to  an  estimated  loss  of  $115.- 
000.  In  Waterloo,  the  'ntle  I  cut  will  mean 
a  reduction  in  successful  summer  programs 
and  special  services.  It  is  likely  that  the 
Title  I  work  study  programs  which  were 
conducted  In  sixteen  urban  centers  this  sum- 
mer will   have  to  be  eliminated. 

Kansas — An  estimated  cut  back  of  $1.- 
400,000  will  affect  95,000  poor  children  In 
300  school  districts.  The  230  summer  schools 
presently  funded  by  Title  I  would  have  to  be 
discontinued.  Wichita.  Kansas  City,  and 
Topeka  stand  to  lose  $200,000,  $122,000  and 
$54,000  respectively  causing  them  to  dras- 
tically reduce  their  programs.  The  effect  of 
the  uncertainty  of  Title  I  allocations  will  be 
that  next  year  local  school  superintendents 
will  not  plan  school  programs  until  final 
appropriations  are  available  consequently 
the  quality  of  the  programs  will  suffer. 

Kentucky — The  reduction  of  S2.800.000 
will  have  a  diluting  effect  In  all  districts. 
The  summer  program  which  previously  served 
170.000  children  will  now  serve  only  40,000 
children.  Since  most  of  the  profxjsed  proj- 
ects were  for  instructional  services  many 
teaching  Jobs  will  be  eliminated.  The  cltv 
of   Louisville  will   be  cut  $173,089. 

Louisiana — Tlie  reduction  in  appropria- 
tions for  Title  I.  ESEA,  results  In  nearly  $3 
mllUon  less  funds  for  257.000  disadvantaged 
children  In  47  Louisiana  school  districts.  A 
large  {XDrtion  of  this  reduction  must  be  talcen 
from  the  successful  summer  programs  that 
have  operated  in  many  parts  of  the  State 
in  the  past.  These  represent  the  major  por- 
tion of  Title  I  funds  that  have  not  already 
been  committed  because  of  the  requirement 
to  employ  personnel  In  the  spring.  This  will 
have  an  unfortunate  effect  because  summer 
programs  have  demonstrated  significant 
achievements  in  reinforcing  the  regular 
school  program  and  helping  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  culturally  deprived  children. 

Maine — A  reduction  of  $255,031  would  cur- 
tall  services  to  44.020  educationally  deprived 
children  in  265  school  districts. "  Academic 
programs  would  be  reduced  in  scope  and 
summer  programs  Involving  approximately 
7.030  children  would  be  cut. 

Maryland — Special  services  to  the  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  will  be  cut  be- 
cause of  the  reduction  of  approximately  Sl.3 
million  and  increased  costs  of  teacher  sal- 
aries and  instructional  materials.  The  num- 
ber of  participants  In  summer  programs  will 
have  to  be  reduced.  There  will  be  a  reduction 
In  personnel  such  as  teacher  aides,  library 
;udes.  etc.  Academic  prog^rams  involving  108,'- 
250  children  In  23  school  districts  would  be 
reduced  in  scope.  The  city  of  Baltimore  will 
lose  approximately  $677,223. 

Massachusetts— C\t\cs  in  the  State  have 
Informed  us  that  summer  Title  I,  ESEA, 
activities  will  have  to  be  cut  from  75  to  90 
percent  because  of  the  estimated  reduction 
of  $1.5  million.  Some  40.000  children  In  the 
State  participated  In  these  programs.  Special 
services  to  the  minority  groups  will  be  dras- 
tically cut  because  of  the  reduction  and  the 
rising  costs  of  teachers  salaries  and  Instruc- 
tional supplies.  Some  300  schools  with  ap- 
proximately 101.000  participating  children 
will  be  affected  by  the  action  taken  by  the 
House. 

Michigan — The  reduction  of  approximately 
$3.1  million  will  largely  be  felt  In  the  summer 
school  programs,  which  have  proven  bene- 
ficial to  the  educationally  deprived  children. 


Over  20  percent  of  the  State's  allocation  has 
been  used  for  summer  programs.  Preschool 
programs  will  also  be  drastically  curtailed 
affecting  some  12,000  children.  The  reduction 
will  be  felt  by  some  530  school  districts  with 
approximately  338,000  participating  children. 
Minnesota — There  will  be  a  cut  back  of 
approximately  $3,400,000  affecting  some 
37.000  poor  children  in  over  900  school  dis- 
tricts. Particularly  hard  hit  by  the  reduc- 
tion would  be  the  Mlnneapolls-St.  Paul  area 
where  the  available  Title  I  program  funds 
would  be  reduced  by  $1,000,000  and  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  children  now  in  the 
programs  could  not  be  served.  The  various 
Title  I  programs  throughout  the  State  will 
of  course  be  drastically  reduced. 

Mississippi — The  reduction  of  approxi- 
mately $3.5  million  will  cut  back  the  pro- 
grams instituted  in  1968  for  the  education- 
ally deprived  children.  Summer  programs 
will  be  cut  in  half  Over  25.000  children  par- 
ticipated in  the  .'.ummer  programs.  The  staff 
which  is  so  urgently  needed  will  have  to  be 
cut  In  many  of  the  140  school  districts  be- 
cause of  the  reduction.  Some  354.000  children 
participated  in  Title  I.  ESEA,  programs.  Pood 
and  health  services  would  be  cut  back. 

Missouri — There  will  be  a  reduction  in 
funds  of  about  $3,147,000  affecting  550  school 
districts  and  212.000  children.  Practically  all 
of  the  summer  programs  would  be  elimi- 
nated because  the  regular  school  year  pro- 
grams have  already  been  planned.  Loss  of 
the  summer  programs  would  be  especially 
disastrous  in  the  large  urban  areas  such  as 
St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  which  stand  to 
lose  $597,000  and  $247.000 "respectively.  This 
reduction  in  the  allocation  would  adversely 
affect  a  minimum  of  15,000  youngsters.  Ap- 
proximately 500  teachers  could  not  be  hired 
and  the  inservlce  training  programs  would 
be  cancelled.  School  districts  with  small 
allocations  would  In  many  Instances  fall  be- 
low the  amount  of  $2,500  thought  to  be  the 
minimum  expenditure  for  a  program  to  be 
operated  efficiently. 

Mo>ita7ia — Under  the  reduction  Montana 
will  receive  approximately  $433,000  less  than 
was  allocated  in  1968.  A  15  percent  reduc- 
tion in  Title  I  funds  will  cause  a  drastic 
reduction  In  personnel.  Montana  has  many 
small  school  districts  which  already  receive 
very  small  allocations.  Consequently  consid- 
erable effort  has  been  made  to  encourage 
local  districts  to  cooperative  projects  which 
would  provide  sufficient  size,  scope  and  qual- 
ity to  have  a  significant  impact  on  educa- 
tionally deprived  children.  This  proposed  re- 
duction would  discourage  many  small  dis- 
tricts from  any  participation  because  the 
effort  necessary  for  cooperative  project  plan- 
ning would  be  considered  too  much  for  the 
continually  reducing  benefits  received. 

Nebraska — Nebraska  is  comprised  of  a 
large  number  of  relatively  sparsely  populated 
school  districts.  For  the  most  part  these  dis- 
tricts receive  small  allocations  under  Title  I, 
ESEA,  and  therefore  operate  on  correspond- 
ingly tight  budgets.  The  reduction  of  ap- 
proximately one-half  million  dollars  of  Title 
I  funds  resulting  from  the  action  taken  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  have  a 
serious  effect  upon  many  small  districts  that 
have  already  contracted  in  good  faith  for 
Title  I  personnel.  Such  contracts  are  neces- 
sary early  in  the  spring  because  of  the  State 
continuing  contract  law.  A  major  portion  of 
the  Title  I  funds  now  are  devoted  to  per- 
sonnel and  even  slight  reductions  in  small 
districts  could  cause  severe  contracttial 
problems.  All  this  of  course  would  have  a 
detrimenuil  effect  upon  the  disadvantaged 
children  served  by  Title  I  in  Nebraska. 

Nevada — The  House  of  Representatives' 
recent  appropriation  action  for  Title  I. 
ESEA,  results  In  a  reduction  of  about  $90,000 
for  Nevada.  It  Is  expected  that  this  reduc- 
tion when  prorated  among  the  13  partici- 
pating districts  will  be  applied  to  summer 
projects  and  personnel  reductions.  Such  ac- 
tion will  necessarily  reduce  the  amount  and 


quality  of  services  and  also  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  disadvantaged  children  participating. 

New  Hampshire — A  cut  back  of  approxi- 
mately $58,000  will  mean  that  the  program 
which  involves  140  school  districts  will  oper- 
ate below  the  level  of  last  year  because  of  the 
combination  of  Increased  costs  and  less 
funding. 

New  Jersey — There  will  be  a  reduction  of 
approximately  $2,121,000  which  will  affect 
510  school  districts  and  120.400  children. 
Summer  programs  which  had  served  72,000 
children  will  be  greatly  curtailed.  There 
would  be  a  $1,800,000  cut  In  teacher's  sal- 
aries involving  the  release  of  about  300 
teachers  and  200  teacher  aides  hired  In  the 
neighborhoods  with  high  concentration  of 
educationally  deprived  children.  The  city  of 
Trenton  would  lose  approximately  $81,000 
Involving  loss  of  42  teacher  aides  and  the 
drastic  reduction  of  the  summer  program. 
Newark  would  lose  $461,000  involving  a 
summer  camping  program,  physical  educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped  and  a  vocational 
education  program  for  2.500  children  would 
be  eliminated.  Approximately  $138,000  would 
be  cut  from  the  New  Jersey  City  allocation. 

Neio  Mexico — Funds  will  be  reduced  ap- 
proximately $1,400,000.  This  means  that  of 
the  50,000  children  now  eligible  under  Title 
I.  6,200  children  will  be  affected  by  the  re- 
duction in  funds.  The  greatest  number  of 
programs  that  will  be  eliminated  involve 
those  at  the  preschool  and  early  elementary 
levels  which  sen'e  Spanish-speaking  and 
Indian  children.  Many  summer  school  pro- 
grams will  be  eliminated  statewide  and 
others  severely  curtailed.  In  Albuquerque 
1.300  eligible  children  will  be  deiUed  sum- 
mer school  kindergarten  instruction.  This 
city  will  lose  approximately  $247,000.  In  18 
local  agencies  receiving  62  percent  of  the 
Title  I  allocation  296  employees  will  be 
eliminated. 

New  York — The  reduction  of  approjd- 
mately  $10.3  million  coupled  with  the  an- 
nual increase  In  educational  costs  will  cause 
school  districts  to  curtail  their  summer  pro- 
grams and  special  programs  designed  to 
assist  the  educationally  deprived  youth.  In 
New  York  City  the  special  high  school  pro- 
gram in  reading  will  have  to  be  eUmlnated. 
Preschool  and  kindergarten  programs  will  be 
sharply  reduced.  Health  and  food  services, 
cultural  enrichment,  and  special  remedial 
programs  will  be  eliminated.  There  also  will 
be  a  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  staff  hired 
by  these  programs. 

North  Carolina — The  estimated  loss  of  $4  5 
million  will  mean  a  reduction  in  staff  and 
curtailment  of  Instructional,  health,  food, 
and  cultural  enrichment  programs.  Approxi- 
mately 387,080  children  In  169  school  dis- 
tricts have  participated  in  this  program. 
Summer  programs  involving  approximatelv 
68.400  children  will  be  cut  or  eliminated. 

North  Dakota — Approximatelv  25  percent 
of  Title  I.  ESEA,  funds  are  expended  for 
summer  programs.  .As  in  most  States  these 
programs  will  be  sharply  reduced  because  of 
the  estimated  reduction  of  $300,000  A  large 
number  of  staff  used  in  the  sunsmer  pro- 
grams will  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  employ- 
ment. Remedial  programs  and  cultural  en- 
richment programs  will  be  sharply  reduced. 

Ohio. — The  cut  back  of  approximately  $4,- 
000,000  would  affect  650  school  districts  and 
203,000  poor  children.  A  minimum  of  20.000 
children,  statewide  would  be  cut  out  of  the 
programs.  Major  reductions  will  occur  In  the 
following  cities:  Akron  $122,000;  Canton  $39,- 
000:  Cincinnati  $370,000:  Cleveland  $648,000; 
Columbus  $275,000:  Dayton  $165,000:  Toledo 
S176.000;  and  Youngstown  $69,000. 

A  State  law  requires  that  teachers  mtist  be 
notified  by  April  30  if  they  will  not  be  hired 
for  the  following  fall  term.  The  creat  ma- 
jority of  the  teachTS  hired  In  the  program 
are  therefore  under  contract  for  the  fall. 
This  reduction  then  means  a  forced  reduc- 
tion In  personnel  or  that  an  already  finan- 
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curtailed  or  eliminated,  the  number  of 
children  served  will  be  reduced,  and 
many  activities  will  be  elitninated. 

The  problems  are  sinlilar  in  smaller 
school  districts  where  mafiy  programs  in- 
volve specialized  staff  otily.  such  as  a 
remedial  reading  teacherj  and  salary  cost 
takes  up  the  entire  allocation.  Any  re- 
duction in  allocation  will  thus  result  in 
the  complete  elimination  jof  the  program. 
Thus  fewer  children  cani  expect  to  have 
special  attention  given  to  their  needs,  in 
particular,  reading  deflciJBncies. 

In  rural  areas  where  Ischool  districts 
had  cooperative  prograr^is  to  make  the 
most  effective  use  of  minimum  alloca- 
tions, a  reduction  will  ciscourage  these 
school  districts  from  part'cipatlng  In  the 
Federal  program. 

The  first  action  we  mlist  take,  there- 
fore, is  to  restore  the  $12l  million  cut  and 
appropriate  at  least  as  riuch  as  was  re- 
quested by  the  President 

Along  with  this  action!  we  must  elimi- 
nate the  House-imposed  limitation  on 
equipment"  expenditures.  iSchool  districts 
had  already  been  forced  t»  eliminate  nec- 
essary equipment  purchases  in  order  to 
maintain  staff.  Now  becaUse  of  the  House 
cut,  staff  must  be  relea$ed.  The  equip- 
ment limitation  should  be  removed,  not 
only  because  it  is  unnecessary,  but  be- 
cause it  is  legislating  the)  content  of  title 
I  programs  in  an  appropriation  act. 

My  amendment  also  '  eliminates  the 
limitation  on  State  agenfcy  programs  for 
handicapped  children,  neglected  and  de- 
linquent children  in  institutions  and  mi- 
grant children  whichi  restricts  the 
amount  available  In  196^  to  the  amount 
available  in  1968.  Last  year,  the  Congress 
determined  that  Federalj  support  of  pro- 
grams for  these  children  should  be 
funded  at  the  maximuii  as  determined 
by  legislative  formula,  '^e  should  make 
good  that  decision  by  appropriating  the 
funds  authorized.  The  additional  amount 
needed  in  1969  to  assur^  the  maximum 
authoi-ization  is  less  than  S7.2  million 
and  is  included  in  the  S127  million  res- 
toration proposed. 

There  were  720  State-pperated  and/or 
State-supported  schools  I  for  the  handi- 
capped serving  87.389  bhildren  during 
fiscal  year  1968.  For  fiscal  year  1969  the 
number  of  institutions  has  Increased  to 
750  serving  95.836  children.  Unless  the 
maximum  allocation  of  $25,984,500,  an 
increase  of  $1,237,500  is  made  available, 
the  amount  available  during  1968  must 
be  distributed  among  all  eligible  institu- 
tions and  a  greater  number  of  children, 
thus  diluting  present  programs. 

The  education  of  migjrant  children  is 
almost  ei^tirely  dependent  on  Federal 
suppwrt  since  no  school  district  assumes 
responsibility  for  children  who  are  con- 
tinuously on  the  move  with  their  migrant 
parents.  The  legislation!  authorizes  the 
use  of  the  State  or  national  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1969,  which  increases  thie  maximum  au- 
thorization by  $4,296,600  over  1968  when 
the  formula  authorized  the  use  of  the 
national  average  only.  Holding  the  ap- 
propriation to  the  1968  fevel  thus  penal- 
izes those  States  whose  per  pupil  expend- 
iture is  above  the  national  average.  The 
migrant  program  has 
successful   in   bringing 


been    extremely 
to  schools  and 


keeping  In  school  many  children  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  in  the  fields.  It 
has  made  school  oCQcials  aware  of  their 
responsibilities  in  this  area  and  has  made 
it  possible  to  provide  special  programs  for 
these  children  without  diluting  the  school 
program  for  resident  children. 

The  legislation  also  authorizes  the  use 
in  1969  of  the  State  or  national  per  pupil 
expenditure  in  determihing  the  alloca- 
tion for  neglected  and  delinquent  chil- 
dren in  institutions.  Here  again  we  are 
penalizing  those  States  where  per-pupil 
expenditui'e  is  above  the  national  aver- 
age. There  were  198  State  institutions 
providing  special  educational  programs 
for  41,375  children  in  1968.  The  number 
of  institutions  has  increased  by  50,  for  a 
total  of  248,  in  1969,  and  the  number  of 
children  involved  is  46.721.  The  amount 
needed  to  make  up  the  maximum  is 
$1,699,000. 

Delinquent  children  in  institutions  are 
the  castoffs  from  the  regular  public 
school  systems  and  special  educational 
programs  must  be  carried  on  in  these  in- 
stitutions to  make  it  possible  for  these 
children  to  reenter  the  public  schools 
on  a  basis  that  will  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  succeed  in  the  regular  school 
setting. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record,  tables  which  show  the  dollar 
reduction  by  State  for  local  educational 
agency  programs  and  a  brief  summary  of 
the  impact  in  selected  State  and  cities, 
together  with  a  draft  of  the  proposed 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Title  I  Impact  on  States 

Alabama — Basic  healtli  and  food  services 
would  be  cut  back.  Academic  programs  In- 
volving 483.000  clUldren  In  113  school  dis- 
tricts would  t)e  reduced  In  scope.  Summer 
programs  Involving  125,000  children  would  be 
cut  back  or  eliminated. 

Alaska — There  are  some  10.000  children 
participating  in  Title  I,  ESEA,  programs 
which  would  have  to  be  drastically  curtaUed 
because  of  the  eetlmated  reduction  of 
$271,000.  With  the  reduction  In  appropria- 
tions and  Increased  teachers'  salaries, 
teachers,  counselors  and  librarians  will  have 
to  be  reduced  thereby  reducing  the  effective- 
ness of  the  programs  started  the  past  few 
years.  Summer  programs  for  some  2.800 
children  would  undoubtedly  be  cancelled. 

Arizona — The  momentum  attained  by  the 
teaching  staff  will  be  destroyed  and  the  gains 
made  through  individualized  instruction 
given  to  students  through  a  reduction  In  the 
pupU-teacher  ratios  would  be  essentially 
wiped  out.  Children  who  live  In  the  smaller 
communities  already  hard  pressed  financially 
win  suffer  most  since  the  reduction  will  prob- 
ably result  In  the  elimination  of  program. 
Programs  involving  149,000  children  in  200 
school  districts  would  be  affected. 

Arkansas — The  reduction  of  approximately 
S2  million  will  be  made  up  of  a  reduction  in 
staff  of  up  to  500  teachers,  counselors, 
librarians  and  other  professional  employees, 
thus  eliminating  services  to  approximately 
15,000  students.  All  summer  programs  will 
be  virtually  eliminated  Involving  approxi- 
mately 17.000  children. 

California — The  reduction  of  nearly  $7 
million  will  necessitate  reducing  the  number 
of  children  served  from  390.000  to  355,000. 
This  should  be  compared  to  an  estimated 
506,000  children  eligible  for  participation  In 
fiscal  year  1969.  Approximately  1,000  teachers 
will  be  eliminated. 


Colorado — Programs  affecting  58.0O0  chil- 
dren in  156  school  districts  will  he  ctirtailed. 
Summer  programs  involving  12,000  children 
will  be  reduced  in  scope  or  eliminated  en- 
tirely. 

Connecticut — Approximately  80  percent  of 
the  State's  allocation  goes  for  Instructional 
services.  Because  of  the  estimated  decrease 
of  (814,000  many  services  will  have  to  be 
curtailed.  Ail  summer  programs  will  be 
eliminated,  involving  5  to  6  thousand  clUl- 
dren and  approximately  200  teachers  and 
teacher  aides  In  the  inter-cities  program 
which  was  designed  to  get  these  children 
into  the  mslnstream  of  education  by  pro- 
viding a  spyeclallzed  program  for  12  months. 
Some  140  school  districts  will  have  to  cut 
back  their  programs. 

Delaware — The  State  faces  a  loss  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $131,000  or  a  reduction  of 
per  pupil  expenditure  of  $10  per  child  not 
taking  Into  account  the  rising  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure rate  each  year.  Some  13.000  chil- 
dren In  40  school  districts  will  face  decreased 
emphasis  in  eliminating  the  deflclencies  of 
the  deprived  school  age  children. 

District  of  Columbia — An  approximate  re- 
duction of  $800,000  from  the  $3,600,000  allo- 
cated for  concentration  of  services  In  selected 
poverty  areas  would  result  In  a  cut  baclc  in 
the  services  planned  for  the  areas  of  concen- 
tration. Affected  programs  are  as  follows: 

1.  Pupil  Personnel  Services. 

2.  Teacher  Aides. 

3.  Special  Programs,  such  as  the  Reading 
Incentive  Seminar  Program.  Pre-School  Child 
Parent  Orientation,  and  Early  Morning 
Brealcfast  Program. 

The  cut  baclc  also  would  result  in  curtail- 
ing the  quality  of  the  program  for  the  poor 
children. 

Florida — The  estimated  loss  of  $4  million 
by  67  school  districts  will  mean  a  reduction 
In  staff  and  curtailment  of  instructional  pro- 
grams and  many  much  needed  services  of 
health,  food  and  cultural  enrichment.  Ap- 
proximately 252.000  deprived  children  bene- 
fited from  these  special  programs.  The  many 
special  programs  conducted  during  the  hot 
summer  will  be  lost  to  many  of  the  24.000 
Children  who  have  participated  In  the  past. 

Georgia — Some  185  school  districts  with 
379,000  children  participating  In  Title  I. 
ESEA,  programs  will  feel  the  estimated  re- 
duction of  S3.3  million.  Approximately  20 
percent  of  the  academic  year  students  are 
given  special  training  in  the  summer  pro- 
grams, which  will  undoubtedly  be  prac- 
tically eliminated.  The  needs  for  the  poor 
children  in  the  State  are  enormous  and  a 
reduction  will  severely  hamper  the  gains 
made  to  date. 

Haivaii — The  reduction  of  approximately 
$144,000  in  a  State  were  approximately  80 
percent  Is  expended  for  salaries,  means  that 
the  Instructional  services  to  some  19.000 
pupils  will  be  curtailed  because  of  cuts  which 
will  have  to  be  made  in  the  numbers  of 
teachers  and  teacher  aides. 

Idaho — The  reduction  of  approximately 
$256,000  In  the  State  will  have  to  be  made  up 
by  cutting  back  services  to  some  2,000  chil- 
dren participating  in  the  kindergarten  and 
pre-iandergarten  programs  as  well  as  56,000 
in  grades  1  to  12.  Some  104  school  districts 
will  feel  the  cut  and  will  force  the  schools 
to  reduce  their  staffs  of  specialists. 

Illinois — One  thousand,  one  hundred 
school  districts  affected  involving  alx>ut  261,- 
000  poor  children.  Chicago  would  receive  the 
largest  cut  but  the  Impact  on  the  smaller 
school  districts  would  be  devastating.  Teach- 
ers woald  liave  to  be  released  since  95  percent 
of  the  available  funds  in  1968  went  for 
salaries  of  persormel.. 

Indiajia — The  reduction  of  $1.9  million 
will  affect  the  educational  programs  of  172.- 
000  clilldren  In  350  school  districts  Summer 
programs  involving  49,000  children  would  be 
eliminated  Health  services  will  be  severely 
curtailed.  The  following  large  cities  will  re- 
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celve  drastic  program  reductions:  Port  Wavne 
$64,000.  Evansville  $82,000.  Gary  $117,000, 
Hammond  $36,000.  Indianapolis  $210,000  and 
South  Bend  $42,000 

Iowa — The  reduction  of  15  percent  state- 
wide ($2,273,000)  coupled  with  a  10  percent 
Increase  in  the  cost  of  educational  services. 
Is  conservatively  estimated  to  mean  that 
there  will  be  a  20  percent  reduction  in 
special  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren who  are  socially  and  educationally 
deprived.  In  Des  Moines  1.500  children  will 
be  dropped  due  to  an  estimated  loss  of  $115,- 
000.  In  Waterloo,  the  Title  I  cut  will  mean 
a  reduction  in  successful  summer  programs 
and  special  services.  It  Is  likely  that  the 
Title  I  worlc  study  programs  which  were 
conducted  In  sixteen  urban  centers  this  sum- 
mer will  have   to  be  eliminated 

Kansas — An  estimated  cut  baclt  of  $1,- 
400.000  will  affect  95.000  poor  children  in 
300  school  districts.  The  230  summer  schools 
presently  funded  by  Title  I  would  have  to  be 
discontinued.  Wichita.  Kansas  City,  and 
Topelca  stand  to  lose  $200,000.  $122,000  and 
S54.000  respectively  causing  them  to  dras- 
tically reduce  their  programs.  The  effect  of 
the  uncertainty  of  Title  I  allocations  will  be 
that  next  year  local  school  superintendents 
will  not  plan  school  programs  until  final 
appropriations  are  available  consequently 
the  quality  of  the  programs  will  suffer 

Kentucky — The  reduction  of  $2,800,000 
win  have  a  dUutlng  effect  In  all  districts. 
The  summer  program  which  previously  served 
170.000  children  will  now  serve  only  40.000 
children.  Since  most  of  the  proi>osed  proj- 
ects were  for  instructional  services  many 
teaching  Jobs  will  be  elinUnated.  The  city 
of   Louisville  will   be  cut  $173,089. 

Louisiana — The  reduction  In  appropria- 
tions for  Title  I.  ESEA,  results  In  nearly  $3 
million  less  funds  for  257.000  disadvantaged 
children  in  47  Louisiana  school  districts.  A 
large  portion  of  this  reduction  must  be  taken 
from  the  successful  summer  programs  that 
have  operated  in  many  parts  of"  the  State 
In  the  past.  These  represent  the  major  por- 
tion of  Title  I  funds  that  have  not  already 
been  committed  because  of  the  requirement 
to  employ  personnel  In  the  spring.  This  will 
have  an  unfortunate  effect  tJecause  summer 
programs  liave  demonstrated  significant 
achievements  In  reinforcing  the  regular 
school  program  and  helping  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  culturally  deprived  children. 

Maine — A  reduction  of  8255.031  would  cur- 
tail services  to  44.020  educationally  deprived 
children  in  265  school  districts. "  Academic 
programs  would  be  reduced  in  scope  and 
summer  programs  Involving  approximately 
7,030  children  would  be  cut 

Maryland — Special  services  to  the  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  will  be  cut  be- 
cause of  the  reduction  of  approximately  S1.3 
million  and  Increased  costs  of  teacher  sal- 
aries and  instructional  materials.  The  num- 
ber of  participants  In  summer  programs  will 
have  to  be  reduced.  There  will  he  a  reduction 
in  personnel  such  as  teacher  aides,  library 
aides,  etc.  Academic  programs  involving  108,- 
250  children  la  23  school  districts  would  be 
reduced  In  scope.  The  city  of  Baltimore  will 
lose  approximately  $677,223. 

Massachusetts — Cities  in  the  State  have 
informed  us  that  summer  Title  I,  ESEA, 
activities  will  have  to  be  cut  from  75  to  90 
percent  because  of  the  estimated  reduction 
of  $1.5  million  Some  40.000  children  In  the 
State  participated  in  these  programs.  Special 
services  to  the  minority  groups  will  be  dras- 
tically cut  because  of  the  reduction  and  the 
rising  costs  of  teachers  salaries  and  instruc- 
tional supplies.  Some  300  schools  with  ap- 
proximately 101,000  participating  children 
will  be  affected  by  the  action  taken  by  the 
House. 

Michigan — The  reduction  of  approximately 
83.1  million  wUl  largely  be  felt  in  the  summer 
school  programs,  which  have  proven  bene- 
ficial to  the  educationally  deprived  children. 


Over  20  percent  of  the  State's  allocation  has 
been  used  for  summer  programs.  Preschool 
programs  will  also  be  drastically  curtailed 
affecting  some  12,000  children.  The  reduction 
will  be  felt  by  some  530  school  districts  with 
approximately  338.000  participating  children. 
Minnesota — There  will  be  a  cut  back  of 
approximately  $3,400,000  affecting  some 
37.000  poor  children  In  over  900  school  dis- 
tricts. Particularly  laard  hit  by  the  reduc- 
tion would  be  the  Mlnneapolls-St.  Paul  area 
where  the  available  Title  I  program  funds 
would  be  reduced  by  $1,000,000  and  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  children  now  In  the 
programs  could  not  be  served.  The  various 
Title  I  programs  throughout  the  State  will 
of  course  be  drastically  reduced. 

Mississippi — The  reduction  of  approxi- 
mately 83.5  million  will  cut  bacic  the  pro- 
grams instituted  In  1968  for  the  education- 
ally deprived  children.  Summer  programs 
will  be  cut  in  lialf  Over  25.000  children  par- 
ticipated In  the  summer  programs.  The  staff 
whlcli  Is  so  urgently  needed  will  have  to  be 
cut  in  many  of  the  140  school  districts  be- 
cause of  the  reduction.  Some  354,000  children 
participated  in  Title  I.  ESEA,  programs.  Pood 
and  health  .services  would   be  cut  back. 

Missouri — There  will  be  a  reduction  in 
funds  of  about  $3,147,000  affecting  550  school 
districts  and  212.000  children.  Practically  all 
of  the  summer  programs  would  be  elimi- 
nated because  the  regular  school  year  pro- 
grams have  already  been  planned.  Loss  of 
the  summer  programs  would  be  especially 
disastrous  in  the  large  urban  areas  such  as 
St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  which  stand  to 
lose  $597,000  and  $247,000  respectively.  This 
reduction  in  the  allocation  would  adversely 
affect  a  minimum  of  15,000  youngsters.  Ap- 
proximately 500  teachers  could  not  be  hired 
and  the  Inservice  training  programs  would 
be  cancelled.  School  districts  with  small 
allocations  would  in  many  Instances  fall  be- 
low the  amount  of  $2,500  thought  to  be  the 
minimum  expenditure  for  a  program  to  be 
operated  efficiently. 

Montana — Under  the  reduction  Montana 
win  receive  approximately  8433.000  less  than 
was  allocated  in  1968.  A  15  percent  reduc- 
tion in  Title  I  funds  will  cause  a  drastic 
reduction  in  personnel.  Montana  has  many 
small  school  districts  which  already  receive 
very  small  allocations.  Consequently  consid- 
erable effort  has  been  made  to  encourage 
local  districts  to  cooperative  projects  which 
would  provide  sufficient  size,  scope  and  qual- 
ity to  have  a  significant  Impact  on  educa- 
tionally deprived  children.  Tills  proposed  re- 
duction would  discourage  many  small  dis- 
tricts from  any  participation  because  the 
effort  necessary  for  cooperative  project  pian- 
lUng  would  be  considered  too  much  for  the 
continually  reducing  benefits  received. 

Nebraska — Nebraska  is  comprised  of  a 
large  number  of  relatively  sparsely  populated 
school  districts.  For  the  most  part  these  dis- 
tricts receive  small  allocations  under  Title  I, 
ESEA.  and  therefore  operate  on  correspond- 
ingly tight  budgets.  The  reduction  of  ap- 
proximately one-half  million  dollars  of  Title 
I  funds  resulting  from  the  action  taken  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  have  a 
serious  effect  upon  many  small  districts  that 
have  already  contracted  in  good  faith  for 
Title  I  personnel.  Such  contracts  are  neces- 
sary early  in  the  spring  because  of  the  State 
continuing  contract  law.  A  major  portion  of 
the  Title  I  funds  now  are  devoted  lo  per- 
sonnel and  even  slight  reductions  in  small 
districts  could  cause  severe  contractual 
problems.  All  this  of  course  would  have  a 
detrimental  effect  upon  the  disadvantaged 
children  served  by  Title  I  in  Nebraska. 

Nevada — The  House  of  Representatives' 
recent  appropriation  action  for  Title  I, 
ESEA,  results  in  a  reduction  of  about  $90,000 
for  Nevada.  It  is  expected  that  this  reduc- 
tion when  prorated  among  the  13  partici- 
pating districts  will  be  applied  to  summer 
projects  and  personnel  reductions.  Such  ac- 
tion will  necessarily  reduce  the  amount  and 


quality  of  services  and  also  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  disadvantaged  children  participating. 

New  Hampshire — A  cut  back  of  approxi- 
mately $58,000  will  mean  that  the  program 
which  involves  140  school  districts  will  oper- 
ate below  the  level  of  last  year  because  of  the 
combination  of  Increased  costs  and  less 
iimding. 

New  Jersey — There  will  be  a  reduction  of 
approximately  $2,121,000  which  will  affect 
510  school  districts  and  120.400  children. 
Summer  programs  which  had  served  72,000 
children  will  be  greatly  curtailed.  There 
would  be  a  $1,800,000  cut  In  teacher's  sal- 
aries involving  the  release  of  about  300 
teachers  and  200  teacher  aides  hired  in  the 
neighborhoods  with  high  concentration  of 
educationally  deprived  children.  The  city  of 
Trenton  would  lose  approximately  S81.000 
Involving  loss  of  42  teacher  aides  and  the 
drastic  reduction  of  the  summer  program. 
Newark  would  lose  $4^1.000  Involving  a 
summer  camping  program,  physical  educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped  and  a  vocational 
education  program  for  2.500  children  would 
be  eliminated.  Approximately  8138,000  would 
be  cut  from  the  New  Jersey  City  allocation. 

NeiD  Mexico — Pvnids  will  be  reduced  ap- 
proximately $1,400,000.  This  means  that  of 
the  50,000  children  now  eligible  under  Title 
I.  6,200  children  will  be  affected  by  the  re- 
duction In  funds.  The  greatest  number  of 
programs  that  will  be  eliminated  involve 
those  at  the  preschool  and  early  elementary 
levels  which  serve  Spanish-speaking  and 
Indian  children.  Many  summer  school  pro- 
grams will  be  eliminated  statewide  and 
others  severely  curtailed.  In  Albuquerque 
1.300  eUglble  clilldren  will  be  demed  sum- 
mer school  kindergarten  instruction.  This 
city  will  lose  approximately  8247.000.  In  18 
local  agencies  receiving  62  percent  of  the 
Title  I  allocation  296  employees  will  be 
eliminated. 

New  York — The  reduction  of  approxi- 
mately 810.3  million  coupled  with  the  an- 
nual increase  In  educational  costs  will  cause 
school  districts  to  curtail  their  summer  pro- 
grams and  special  programs  designed  to 
assist  the  educationally  deprived  youth.  In 
New  York  City  the  special  high  school  pro- 
gram in  reading  will  have  to  be  eliminated. 
Preschool  and  kindergarten  programs  ■will  be 
sharply  reduced.  Health  and  food  services, 
cultural  enrichment,  and  special  remedial 
programs  will  be  eliminated.  There  also  win 
be  a  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  staff  hired 
by  these  programs. 

North  Carolina — The  estimated  loss  of  84.5 
million  will  mean  a  reduction  in  staff  and 
curtailment  of  instructional,  health,  food, 
and  cultural  enrichment  programs.  Approxi- 
mately 387,080  children  in  169  school  dis- 
tricts have  participated  in  this  program. 
Summer  programs  involving  approxlmatelv 
68.400  children  will  be  cut  or  eliminated. 

North  Dakota — Approximately  25  percent 
of  Title  I.  ESEA,  funds  are  expended  for 
summer  programs.  As  in  most  States  these 
programs  ■will  be  sharply  reduced  because  of 
the  estimated  reduction  of  $300,000.  A  large 
number  of  staff  used  in  the  summer  pro- 
grams will  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  employ- 
ment. Remedial  programs  and  cultural  en- 
richment programs  xvlll  be  sharply  reduced. 

Ohio. — The  cut  back  of  approximately  $4,- 
000.000  would  affect  650  school  districts  and 
203.000  poor  children.  A  minimum  of  20.000 
children,  statewide  would  be  cut  out  of  the 
programs.  Major  reductions  will  occur  in  the 
following  cities:  Akron  $122,000;  Canton  $39,- 
000:  Cincinnati  S370.000:  Cleveland  S648.000; 
Columbus  8275.000;  Dayton  8165,000:  Toledo 
S  176.000;  and  Youngstown  $69,000. 

A  State  law  requires  that  teachers  must  be 
notified  by  April  30  if  they  %^in  not  be  hired 
for  the  following  fall  term.  The  creat  ma- 
jority of  the  teach'-rs  hired  in  the  program 
are  therefore  under  contract  for  the  fall. 
This  reduction  then  means  a  forced  reduc- 
tion In  personnel  or  that  an  already  finan- 
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daily   presssed   school   district   will   have   to 
honor  tne  contracts. 

Oklahoma- -The  reducllon  of  approxi- 
mately $1.5  million  will  Curtail  services  to 
216,000  participating  chllltren  from  educa- 
tionally deprived  chlldrert.  Some  115  local 
school  districts  offered  Summer  programs 
during  the  current  year,  because  of  the  cut 
In  appropriations  summet  programs  would 
only  be  conducted  in  15  communities. 

Oklahoma  City  will  lose  approximately 
$157,000.  The  cut  will  be  rtiade  up  by  elimi- 
nating their  summer  program  and  also  food 
services  to  deprived  children  will  be  reduced 
by  ',3.  Tulsa  above  will  halre  to  eliminate  42 
teacher  aides.  Other  schooe  will  also  have  to 
cut  back  on  their  staff  because  of  the  re- 
duction, i 

Oregon — The  allocation  ^s  reduced  by  ap- 
proximately $900,000  and  Will  result  in  the 
elimination  of  approxlmatfely  5.000  children 
from  Title  I  services.  In  afidltlon  to  the  re- 
duction in  numbers  of  ch|lldren  served  ap- 
proximately 200  positions  (both  professional 
and  non-professionals  will  be  eliminated.  A 
major  impact  would  be  fel ;  on  summer  pro- 
grams for  the  dlsadvanta  ;ed  student.  The 
Portland  City  School  Distr  ct  would  lose  ap- 
proximately $2 14,000  and  1  hereby  be  forced 
to  curtail  tTie  number  of  f  artlclpatlng  chil- 
dren from  8,000  to  7,000  This  reduction 
would  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  Portland 
model  schools  program  whi  :h  has  been  mak- 
ing signlflCLtnt  gains  in  9  sc  tiools  In  the  most 
depressed  area  of  the  City. 

Pennsylvania — A  cutback  of  approximately 
57,000,000  will  affect  694  school  districts  In- 
volving about  321.000  poor  children.  This 
would  also  mean  a  cut  of  $J  ,600.000  In  teach 
ers'  salaries  and  the  releaie  of  about  1,000 
teachers.  Two-thousand  teticher  aides  hired 
in  the  fxxjr  neighborhoods  Would  be  dropped 
from  the  programs. 

The  cut  back  will  be  particularly  devastat- 
ing for  the  school  district  of  Philadelphia 
and  will  result  in  reductian  of  services  of 
5.000  children  by  eliminating  23  teachers  in 
the  basic  skill  areas  of  reading  and  arith- 
metic; reduction  of  50  pel  cent  the  African 
Heritage  and  AXro-Amerl(  an  History  pro- 
gram; reduction  by  50  p  Tcent  the  funds 
available  for  relnforcemer  t  of  basic  skills 
for  20,000  disadvantaged  ctiildren  during  the 
summer;  ellmliiation  of  al  inservlce  educa- 
tion which  has  changed  the  teaching  styles 
of  2,000  inner  city  teachers;  a  reduction  of 
several  more  programs  afre:tlng  70,000  ctill- 
dren. 

Rhode  Island — A  reductic  n  of  $336,000  will 
mean  that  sununer  progra  ns  will  be  elimi- 
nated. These  programs  se  'ved  between  8.- 
000  and  10,000  children.  SiQiUl  communities 
have  had  personnel  under  contract  for  sev- 
eral years  and  will  now  li.ive  to  cut  back 
because  their  own  budgets  cannot  make  up 
the  difference.  Because  oi  p  ;rsonnel,  the  pro- 
gTiims  are  more  costly  ea  "h  year  and  the 
school  districts  need  incre  ises  to  maintain 
Just  the  current  program  lei  el. 

South  Carolina — A  loss  3f  approximately 
$2,823,303  will  result  In  a  eduction  in  per- 
sonnel and  curtailment  of  1  istructlona!  serv- 
ices as  well  as  basic  health  md  food  services. 
Academic  programs  involv  ng  316.040  chil- 
dren in  106  sch'jol  districts  irould  be  reduced. 
Summer  programs  involvinj  39,740  children 
would  be  cut  or  eliminated. 

South  Dakota — In  SoutI:  Dakota  the  cut 
b.ick  of  appro.ximately  $45(  ,000  will  directly 
ailect  800  school  districts  and  35.000  poor 
children.  Twenty-seven  hundred  children 
will  not  have  an  opportuii  ty  to  participate 
in  the  program.  No  less  tlian  seventy  full 
time  teachers  will  not  be  :  ilred  as  expected 
for  the  Title  I  effort.  The  arger  districts  In 
South  Dakota  would  be  mos  ;  severely  affected 
because  staff  commitment  s  in  most  cases 
exceeded  90  percent  of  the  funds  available. 
Cut  backs  at  ;hls  time  w  jen  the  teachers 
have  already  received  coamltments  would 
cause  great  hardships  In  fli  anciolly-stralned 
systems. 


Tennessee — The  reduction  of  approxi- 
mately 13  million  will  cause  many  of  the 
school  districts  to  eliminate  summer  school 
programs  which  have  proven  to  be  highly 
successful  in  advancing  the  deprived  child 
to  a  higher  level  of  achievement.  There  will 
also  have  to  be  a  severe  curtailment  of  health 
and  food  services  which  have  proven  very 
beneficial  to  the  student. 

Texas — The  reduction  of  over  $9,000,000 
would  require  that  Texas  schools  give  up 
half  of  all  materials  and  supplies  plus  10 
percent  of  the  personnel  employed  by  Title 
I  funds.  It  appears  that  this  reduction  will 
practically  eliminate  the  summer  programs 
in  Texas.  The  city  of  Dallas  will  be  forced  to 
eliminate  41  Title  I  special  teachers  and 
reduce  many  of  their  programs  to  absorb  the 
361.862  reduction.  San  Antonio  is  reduced 
by  $418,817  and  will  eliminate  36  nongraded 
English  teachers  at  the  secondary  level.  A 
remedial  program  for  Spanish  speaking  stu- 
dents will  be  greatly  curtailed  as  well  as 
many  other  programs.  Fort  Worth  which 
loses  $213,220  will  be  forced  to  curtail  their 
program  drastically  at  the  elementary  and 
preschool  level  and  eliminate  their  entire 
summer  program. 

Utah — The  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
propriation action  reduces  the  funds  avail- 
able to  local  school  districts  for  services  to 
disadvantaged  children  under  Title  I  of 
ESEA.  by  nearly  $280,000.  When  this  reduc- 
tion Is  applied  to  the  already  small  alloca- 
tions to  the  39  participating  districts  It 
represent*  a  sizable  percentage.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  reduction  will  be  absorbed 
generally  by  the  elimination  of  teachers  aides 
and  summer  programs.  The  use  of  teacher 
aides  has  been  a  popular  and  effective  device 
for  relieving  professional  personnel  from 
routine  clerical  duties  and  to  help  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  school  and  the  dis- 
advantaged commmunlty.  Several  of  the 
summer  programs  facing  possible  elimination 
enroll  a  large  number  of  extremely  Isolated 
and  .severely  dls.idvnntaged  Indian  children. 
Vermont — A  reduction  of  $207,000  will  cut 
the  programs  15  percent  In  the  local  educa- 
tional agencies.  This  will  result  In  the  elim- 
ination of  several  positions.  The  summer 
program  will  be  eliminated  or  severely  cur- 
tailed. Many  of  the  local  school  superintend- 
ents are  reluctant  to  let  contracts  for 
fear  that  the  district  will  have  to  guarantee 
the  salaries.  Burlington  will  suffer  a  loss  of 
about  $20,000  which  will  mean  the  loss  of  re- 
medial reading  teachers  and  several  home- 
school  coordinators. 

Virginia — A  reduction  of  approximately 
$2,500,000  will  mean  that  the  summer  pro- 
gram Involving  51.000  children  and  the  pre- 
school program  affecting  8,500  children  will 
be  drastically  reduced. 

Washington — The  appropriation  action 
taken  recently  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives results  In  a  reduction  of  approximately 
$1.3  million  to  local  districts  In  the  State  of 
Washington  under  Title  I,  ESEA.  Since  local 
districts  have  a  continuing  contract  law  with 
an  April  15  deadline  and  since  local  educa- 
tional agency's  budget  must  be  approved  by 
May,  much  of  the  Title  I  money  has  neces- 
sarily been  obligated  In  good  faith  up  to  the 
FY  1968  total.  This  situation  has  further 
been  complicated  by  an  approximate  12  per- 
cent average  teacher  salary  Increase.  It  Is 
estimated  that  approximately  10  percent  of 
the  local  districts  have  obligated  100  percent 
of  their  Title  I  funds  for  personnel  services 
and  over  50  percent  of  the  districts  have 
obligated  90  percent  or  more.  Accordingly, 
It  Is  expected  that  this  reduction  In  funds, 
which  amounts  to  nearly  14  pyercent,  will 
result  In  personnel  reduction  (both  profes- 
sional and  para-professlonal)  elimination  of 
summer  projects,  and  virtual  elimination  of 
all  equipment  and  supply  purchases.  All  of 
this  will  reflect  In  reduced  program  quality 
and  special  services  to  the  disadvantaged 
children  of  Washington. 

West    Virginia — This    reduction    of    more 


than  $1,500,000  will  mean  a  general  dilution 
of  program  involving  55  school  districts  and 
approximately  124.000  children.  Tlie  summer 
program  which  normally  Involves  26.000  chil- 
dren will  suffer  a  drastic  curtailment.  Many 
of  the  districts  have  reported  reductions  in 
their  professional  staffs,  health  services  and 
preschool  programs. 

Wisconsin — With  a  cut  back  of  approxi- 
mately $2,106,000  440  school  districts  will  be 
affected  involving  about  86,000  poor  children. 
Most  of  the  cuts  In  local  educational  pro- 
grams will  be  cuts  in  salaries  of  p>ersonnel 
already  under  contract.  This  is  particularly 
evident  when  one  considers  that  a  high  per- 
centage of  Title  I  funds  In  Wisconsin  are  for 
professionr.l  services  to  help  the  most  severely 
educationally  deprived  children.  The  city  of 
Milwaukee  will  lose  approximately  $417,000. 

Wyoming — Tlie  reduction  of  approximately 
$185,000  will  eliminate  many  summer  school 
programs.  Health  and  food  services  to  the 
needy  children  will  be  practically  eliminated. 
Teachers,  teacher  aides,  librarians  and  coun- 
selors will  have  to  be  reduced  because  of  the 
rising  educational  costs  coupled  with  the 
decrease  in  Federal  funds.  Since  these  funds 
were  directed  to  the  hard  core  deprived  chil- 
dren, they  will  be  greatly  misled  in  helping 
alleviate  a  serious  educational  handicap. 
Some  14.000  children  participate  in  academic 
year  programs  under  this  act. 

Trn-E  I  Impact  on  Selected  CrrrEs 

B.\LTIMOIlE,    MD. 

A  reduction  of  Title  I  funds  of  $677,223 
combined  with  a  mandatory  incrct-se  of 
$500,000  for  teachers  salaries  will  result  In 
a  program  reduction  of  over  $1  million.  As 
a  result,  health  services  will  be  curtailed, 
teacher  aides,  library  aides  and  health  aides 
will  be  reclassed  and  participants  In  the 
summer  program  will  be  reduced  by  10,000 
children. 

PHILAOELPIIIA,    PA. 

School  officials  projected  that  $13,500,000 
(an  Increase  of  $1,000,000  over  the  1968  al- 
location of  $12,420,884)  would  be  needed  to 
continue  the  present  program.  A  reduction 
of  $2,000,000  for  Philadelphia,  when  added  to 
the  cost  projection  means  that  $3,000,000  will 
now  have  to  be  "carved  out"  of  the  Title  I 
program  resulting  in: 

1.  Reduction  of  services  to  5,000  children 
by  eliminating  twenty-three  teachers  In  the 
basic  skill  areas  of  reading  and  arithmetic. 

2.  Curtailment  of  the  English  as  a  Second 
Language  Program  serving  1.000  Puerto  Rlcan 
children. 

3.  EUmlnatlon  of  Motivation  Program  for 
4.000  high  school  students  with  college  poten- 
nal. 

4.  EUlmlnation  of  all  Inservlce  education 
which  has  changed  the  teaching  styles  of 
2,000  inner  city  teachers  and  has  made  cur- 
riculum more  relevant. 

5.  Reduce  by  fifty  percent  the  African 
Heritage  and  Afro-American  History  program. 
This  program  has  broad  community  involve- 
ment and  support  since  community  cooper- 
ation has  been  the  key  in  Its  planning  and 
operation.  This  project  involved  420  public 
and  non  public  school  teachers  and  28,000 
children. 

6.  Twenty-five  percent  reduction  In  the 
School- Community  Coordinator  Program 
which  hires  indigenous  residents  to  form  the 
link  between  school  and  community  so  that 
better  communication  .ind  a  continuous  dia- 
logue on  problems  and  concerns  of  the  com- 
munity and  -school  can  be  continued. 

7.  A  twenty  percent  reduction  of  kinder- 
garten aides,  classroom  aides,  library  aides 
and  counselor  aides.  This  would  mean  the 
elimination  of  100  positions  in  which  indig- 
enous people  have  been  placed. 

8.  A  fifty  percent  reduction  in  funds  avail- 
able for  reinforcement  of  basic  skills  for  ele- 
mentary school  children  during  the  summer. 
This  would  affect  20.000  disadvantaged 
children. 
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This  reduction  In  essence  will  destroy  the 
compensatory  education  which  the  school 
district  has  developed  with  Title  I  funding. 
The  dilution  of  funds  will  mean  that  15.000 
to  20,000  children  will  not  receive  services 
and  that  the  70,000  children  now  receiving 
Title  I  services  will  have  a  watered  down 
program. 

TRENTON.    N.J. 

A  loss  of  approximately  $81,000  would 
eliminate  a  program  which  used  the  services 
of  teacher  aides  to  free  the  teacher  for  more 
individualized  instruction  for  3.500  children. 
Forty-two  teacher  aides,  indigenous  to  the 
community  would  have  to  be  released.  The 
community  school  summer  program  Involv- 
ing 4.300  children  would  have  to  be  dras- 
tically reduced. 

NEWARK,    N.J. 

A  loss  of  $461,000  would  eliminate  a  sum- 
mer camping  program,  a  physical  education 
program  for  the  handicapped,  and  a  voca- 
tional program  serving  about  2,500  children. 

JERSJEY   ciry,   N.J. 

The  summer  cultural  enrichment  program 
involving  8,100  children  would  be  eliminated 
and  the  summer  academic  program  involv- 
ing 5,700  children  would  be  severely  cur- 
tailed. Approximately  $138,000  would  be  cut 
from  Jersey  City's  allocation. 

Al-BUQtTERQUE,    N.    MEX. 

1.300  eligible  school  children  will  be  denied 
summer  kindergarten  Instruction.  Albuquer- 
que stands  to  lose  approximately  $247,000. 

OKLAHOMA    CITY,    OKLA. 

Oklahoma  City  will  receive  approximately 
$157,000  less  than  it  received  last  year.  The 
decision  has  been  made  to  eliminate  their 
summer  school  programs  for  fiscal  year  1969. 
Also,  personnel  in  their  special  education 
programs  for  handicapped  will  be  drastically 
reduced.  Lunches,  or  hot  meals,  will  be  re- 
duced by  i/s . 

TtTLSA,    OKLA. 

Tlie  allocation  for  fiscal  year  1969  will  be 
cut  by  approximately  $125,000.  In  order  to 
absorb  this  loss,  42  teacher  aides  will  be  re- 
leased, the  corrective  reading  program  will  be 
cut  to  one-half  the  proposed  participation, 
and  only  a  limited  summer  program  on  the 
elementary  level  will  be  offered  In  1969. 

ST.    PAtn.-MINNEAPOLIS    AREA,    MINNESOTA 

Particularly  hard  hit  by  the  cutback  In 
funds  would  be  the  Minneapolis-.St.  Paul  area 
where  the  available  Title  I  program  funds 
would  be  reduced  by  about  $1  million.  The 
cut  In  the  Mlnneapolis-St.  Paul  area  nearly 
doubles  the  rate  of  decrease  for  the  State 
as  a  whole  because  a  technicality  In  a  new 
count  of  eligible  children  under  the  formula 
already  provides  a  reduction  In  funds  for 
continuing  or  expanding  programs  for  the 
children  living  In  poverty. 

The  Immediate  Impact  on  the  program  In 
the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  area  vs-ould  be  that 
for  every  3  children  presently  receiving  com- 
pensatory educational  services,  only  two 
could  be  served  In  the  new  school  year.  Be- 
cause of  the  cut  In  dollars  available  and  the 
increase  In  teacher  salaries,  the  decrease  in 
the  program  by  one-third  is  a  conservative 
estimate. 

rOBT    WORTH,    TEX. 

A  reduction  of  $213,220  will  curtail  the 
program  drastically  at  the  elementary  and 
pre-school  level  where  considerable  achieve- 
ment is  Just  beginning  to  emerge.  12  of  72 
pre-school  teachers  will  be  eliminated  which 
actually  cuts  out  24  classes  of  children.  The 
entire  program  for  trainable  mentally  re- 
tarded children  will  also  be  eliminated.  The 
most  severe  blow  of  all  is  the  necessity  to 
eliminate  the  entire  summer  program. 

SAN    ANTO.VIO,    TEX. 

A  reduction  of  $418,817  will  eliminate  36 
nongraded  English  teachers  at  the  secondary 
level  from  the  regular  school  year  program. 


A  remedial  program  for  Spanish  speaking 
students  win  be  virtually  eliminated.  Addi- 
tional reductions  will  involve  elimination  of 
four  preschool  teachers,  five  multi-level 
reading  teachers  at  the  intermediate  level, 
fifteen  teacher  aides  at  the  elementary  level 
and  ten  at  the  secondary  level,  and  three 
clerical  personnel.  In  addition,  the  entire 
inservlce  training  program  will  be  eliminated, 
the  clothing  center  operation  will  be  closed, 
expenditures  for  materials  and  supplies  will 
be  reduced  by  $24,000  and  all  field  trips  for 
cultural  enrlcliment  purposes  will  be  elimi- 
nated. San  Antonio  currently  serves  approxi- 
mately 17,000  children  with  413  personnel  In 
its  summer  program.  The  most  adverse  ac- 
tion resulting  from  the  reduction  is  the  ne- 
cessity to  abolish  this  summer  program  along 
with  its  current  food  and  medical  services. 

DALLAS,    TEX. 

A  reduction  of  $361,862  will  reduce  the  cul- 
tural enrichment  program  by  $30,000  and 
basic  supplies  and  materials  for  needy  stu- 
dents by  $31,000.  This  actually  affects  2,066 
students.  A  reduction  of  $22,000  from  the  ele- 
mentary after  school  program  will  be  made 
and  $28,000  from  the  secondary  after  school 
program  will  essentially  eliminate  the 
tutorial  program  at  the  secondary  level.  41 
Title  I  special  teachers  will  be  released  at  a 
savings  of  $237,000.  Tlie  summer  program 
win  be  reduced  significantly  although  not 
completely  elinalnated. 

PORTLAND,    OREG. 

The  Portland  City  School  District  would 
lose  approximately  $214,000  in  allocations 
and  thereby  be  forced  to  curtail  the  number 
participating  children  from  8,000  to  7.000. 
This  would  also  mean  the  loss  of  at  least  20 
teachers.  This  reduction  would  be  a  serious 
blow  to  the  Portland  model  schools  program 
which  has  been  making  significant  gains  in 
nine  schools  in  the  most  depressed  area  of 
the  city.  The  saturation  of  special  services 
provided  these  schools  would  necessarily  be 
maintained  at  a  much  reduced  level.  Such 
reductions  might  lead  to  increased  civil  un- 
rest and  the  necessary  reduction  in  instruc- 
tional materials  would  certainly  have  a  se- 
rious effect  upon  the  nonpublic  school  par- 
ticipation. 

BtJFFALO,    N.Y. 

A  reduction  of  $1.5  mllUon  would  require 
the  curtailment  of  all  cultural  enrichment 
programs;  a  remedial  program  conducted  aft- 
er school;  and  a  television  program  directed 
toward  the  lower  elementary  grades.  In  addi- 
tion, the  basic  remedial  programs  conducted 
during  the  regular  school  day  would  be 
severely  restricted.  The  number  of  schools 
in  which  services  are  given  would  be  reduced 
and  all  In-service  training  would  be  elim- 
inated. 

The  reduction  In  allocation  as  a  result  of 
the  cutback  in  the  appropriation  is  added  to 
a  cutback  that  will  occur  as  a  result  of  fewer 
numbers  of  AFDC  children  being  counted  for 
entitlement. 

NEW    YORK,    N.Y. 

A  loss  of  $1.6  million  will  force  the  elim- 
ination of  a  high  school  reading  program 
designed  to  bring  students  up  to  a  reading 
level,  which  will  permit  them  to  graduate, 
and  the  project  "Operation  Return"  for  chil- 
dren who  have  been  dismissed  from  school 
;or  disciplinary  reasons. 

ROCHESTER.    N.Y. 

A  reduction  of  $60,137  when  added  to  man- 
datory salary  increases  which  must  be  ab- 
sorbed will  curtail  the  educational  media 
program;  require  the  release  of  health  aides; 
and  reduce  the  attendance,  art  mobile,  type- 
writer loan,  and  family  nursery  projects.  The 
learning  skills  center  which  was  designed  to 
give  school  dropouts  a  second  chance  will  be 
cut  as  will  the  3-2  project — adding  one 
teacher  for  every  two  classrooms. 

JACKSONVILLE,    FLA. 

A  reduction  of  §359,000  would  eliminate 
12    kindergarten   units   serving   22   children 


each.  Two  classes  for  emotionally  disturbed 
and  deaf  students  will  be  dropped.  Dental 
services  would  be  reduced  as  would  medical 
services.  Ten  special  reading  classes  Involving 
300  children  would  be  dropped.  All  trans- 
portation would  be  eliminated  and  no  equip- 
ment would  be  purchased. 

MIAMI.    FLA. 

A  reduction  in  allocation  of  $513,000  would 
require  the  release  of  visiting  teachers,  coun- 
selors and  guidance  staff.  There  would  be  a 
reduction  In  a  special  program  In  language 
arts.  Summer  programs  will  be  eliminated 
and  the  number  of  participating  schools 
would  have  to  be  reduced. 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

A  reduction  of  $412,000  will  resvilt  in  a 
90  "o  cutback  in  the  summer  program. 

SPRINCFIELD,    MASS. 

A  reduction  of  $71,000  will  result  in  the 
curtailment  of  special  supplementary  serv- 
ices to  minority  groups  in  all  target  schools: 
psychological  services  would  be  reduced  by 
one-fourth. 

KNOXVILLE,    TENN. 

A  cutback  of  $92,000  will  result  in  the 
elimination  of  the  summer  school  remedial 
enrichment  program;  and  the  kindergarten 
program.  The  regular  remedial  reading  pro- 
gram will  be  curtailed.  About  9,000  students 
will  be  affected. 

MEMPHIS,    TENN. 

A  reduction  of  $285,000  will  result  In  the 
elimination  of  the  summer  program  which 
has  been  highly  successful.  About  30.000  chil- 
dren will  be  affected.  Upper  elementary  guid- 
ance programs  will  be  eliminated  and  psy- 
chological services  to  approximately  3,000 
children  will  be  reduced  sharply. 

NASHVILLE,    TENN. 

A  reduction  of  S143.000  will  force  the  elimi- 
nation of  diagnostic  reading  centers  and  re- 
duce pupil  personnel  services  such  as  food, 
clothing  and  medical  services  to  emergency 
situations  only.  Training  programs  for  teach- 
ers would  be  eliminated.  About  16,000  chil- 
dren will  be  affected. 

APPROPRIATION  Language,  US..  18037,  Ele- 
mentary AND  Secondary  EorcATioNAL  Ac- 
tivities 

Add — Substitute  page  13,  line  20:  "For 
meeting  the  special  educational  needs  of  ed- 
ucationally deprived  children  under  Part  A 
of  Title  II  of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950, 
as  amended,  $1,200,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969:  Provided,  That  the  aggregate  amounts 
otherwvse  available  for  grant's  therefore  with- 
in States  shall  not  be  less  than  the  amounts 
allocated  from  the  fiscal  year  1968  appro- 
priation to  local  educational  agencies  in  such 
States  for  grants." 

Delete — Page  13,  line  20  through  25  page 
14,  line  J  through  7:  "For  meeting  the  spe- 
cial educational  needs  of  educationally  de- 
prived children  under  Title  II  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1950,  as  amended,  $1,073,127,- 
000.  for  the  fiscal  year  1969.  of  which  :iot  to 
exceed  $68,607,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
purchase  of  equipment:  Provided,  That  the 
aggregate  amounts  otherwise  available  for 
grants  therefore  within  States  shall  not  be 
less  than  85  per  centum  of  the  amounts  al- 
located from  the  fiscal  year  1968  appropria- 
tion to  local  educational  agencies  in  such 
States  for  grants:  Provided  further.  That  no 
part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  allocated 
to  a  State  agency  under  paragraphs  (5),  (6), 
or  (7)  of  section  103(a)  c\f  said  Act  in  excess 
of  the  amount  allocated  to  such  State  agency 
for  fiscal  vear  1968." 


DEDICATION  OF  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  ST.  CROIX  ISLAND  AS  A 
NATIONAL  MONUMENT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  it  was  mj- 
privilege  recently  to  take  part  in  the 
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dedication  of  St.  Croix' Island  In  Maine 
as  a  national  monument. 

The  Island,  in  the  St.  Croix  River,  the 
international  boundary  between  Maine's 
Washington  County  anfl  Canada's  Prov- 
ince of  New  Brunswl(|t,  was  the  first 
settlement  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
new  world. 

This  tiny  Island.  i)icturesque  and 
serene  today,  gives  ao  iilnt  of  the 
dramatic  life  and  death  struggle  that 
took  place  there  in  16>4  when  Samuel 
DeChamplain  and  Sieur  deMonts  and  100 
soldiers  and  traders  laixled  and  tried  to 
found  a  settlement. 

The  program  for  the  dedication  cere- 
mony includes  a  brief  hi  itory  of  St.  Croix 
Island  and  describes  thr  island's  signifi- 
cance to  us  today.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  appropriate  parts  of  the  pro- 
gram, as  marked,  appea  r  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  object  on,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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BRiEr  Hlstory  or  St 
Saint  Croix  Island 
Monts  and  Samuel  De 
1604.  a«  the  site  of  the  flrs 
ment  on  the  Atlantic  Coas' 
Is  deeply  rooted  In  a  n 
the  culture  and  tradition  o 
lean  civilization.  On  this 
New  Prance  and  the 
of  America   by   one  of 
races,  who  together  with 
later  subdue  and  populau 
Here,    too,    Christianity 
both   of   Its   great   forms, 
thoUclsm  and  Protestantls 
in  the  De  Monts'  party  by 
and  a  Protestant  minister 
munlcants  of  both  faiths 
lean  tradition  of  enduring 
In   the  hope  of  great 
clearly  demonstrated  by  th  \ 
termination   with   which 
tiers  faced  the  hardships 
Island  during  the  winter 
the  settlers  cume  ashore 
lay  out  and  construct  their 
flcatlons,  they  set  In  motlo  \ 
gle  between  the  two  great 
for  the  conquest  and 
richest  continent. 

In  the   year  preceding 
French    settlers    at   Saint 
Monts,   who   had   been 
certain  futile  attempts  to 
Colony   on   the   Saint 
tained  from  King  Henry 
1603,    a    patent    appointing 
General   of   the   territory 
tween  the  fortieth  and  fort; 
latitude  with  power  "to 
lands,  to  create  ofBces  of  wa: 
ley,  to  prescribe  laws  and 
war  and  peace,  to  build 
towns,   establish   garrisons 
savages."    Later,    on 
Monts  patent  was  extendec 
with  a  monopoly  on  the 
the    fortieth    degree    of    la 
Razo  (Cape  Race) . 

As  the  Lord  of  Acadia, 
from  Prance  on  April  7.  1604 
over  120  men  In  two  vessel  i 
tons  capacity.  Among  the  m 
pedttlon  were  many  skilled 
number    of    vagabonds.    ( 
clause  In  his  commission 
to  round  out  the  strength  o: 
pressment   of   Idlers   and   v 
him  as  King's  Geographer 
historian,   sailed   one   of 
Prance,   Samuel   de   Champ  1 
carrying  De  Monts  and 
Cape  La  Have  on  May  8,  160' 
land  at  Canso  and  proceed 
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Croix  Island 


sele<  ted  by  Sleur  De- 
Clipmplaln  In  June. 
European  settle- 
north  of  Florida, 
unjber  of  aspects  of 
the  North  Amer- 
Is|and  was  heralded 
t  occupation 
Eufop>e's  most   virile 
English  would 
the   New  World, 
wis    established    In 
cause   both   Ca- 
were  represented 
a  Catholic  priest 
together  with  com- 
rhe  North  Amer- 
Bevere  adversities 
ents  was 
courage  and  de- 
orlglnal  set- 
e^F>erlenced  on  the 
1604-05.  When 
Saint  Croix,  to 
abodes  and  forti- 
the  long  strug- 
^ropean  Empires 
of  the  world's 
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Interested  In 
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River,    ob- 

on  November  8, 

him    Lieutenant 

Ued   Acadia    be- 

slxth  degrees  of 

and  divide  the 

.  Justice  and  pol- 

nances,  to  make 

and  establish 

jnd   convert   the 
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to  provide  him 
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Monts  set  sail 
in  company  with 
of  150  and  120 
mbers  of  the  ex- 
workmen  and  a 
Monts    had    a 
ch  enabled  him 
his  party  by  Im- 
ga bonds).   With 
nd,  as  It  proved, 
great   men   of 
ain.   The   vessel 
aln  reached 
the  other  made 
d  to  Port  Mou- 
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ton  (all  on  the  eastern  shora  of  the  Nova 
Scotlan  peninsula).  De  Monts  remained  with 
his  vessel  at  Cape  La  Have  and  dispatched 
Champlaln  in  a  small  bark  of  eight  tons,  to 
explore  the  coast.  Champlaln  sailed  westward 
around  Cape  Sable  and  entered  the  Bay  of 
Pundy.  He  then  returned  to  report  his  find- 
ings to  De  Monts  and  a  few  days  later  the 
vessel  was  brought  to  anchor  In  Saint  Mary's 
Bay.  Palling  to  Hnd  a  suitable  place  for  forti- 
fication in  the  area  of  Saint  Mary's  Bay  they 
explored  a  number  of  other  points,  including 
what  was  later  to  be  the  site  of  Port  Royal, 
but  Anally  entered  Passamaquoddy  Bay  and 
discovered  the  Island  which  De  Monts  called 
Saint  Croix  or  Holy  Cross  Island  because  of 
the  resemblance  of  the  meeting  of  the  rivers 
above  the  island  to  a  cross. 

Landing  was  made  on  Saint  Croix  Island 
between  the  25th  and  27th  of  June,  1604  (no 
accurate  record  of  the  exact  date  exists)  and 
a  decision  was  made  to  settle  here  and  thus, 
the  first  settlement  of  New  Prance  was  es- 
tablished. 

The  selection  of  the  Saint  Croix  Island  was 
dictated  to  some  extent  by  the  strategic  ad- 
vantages offered  by  the  Island's  terrain. 
Champlaln  described  the  Island  as  easy  to 
fortify  and  pointed  out  that  vessels  could 
pass  up  the  river  only  at  the  mercy  of  the 
mounted  cannon. 

Work  was  begun  at  once  to  establish  'a 
stout  defense"  of  the  Island  and  the  work- 
men were  engaged  in  building  houses  'for 
our  abode."  An  oven  was  built  and  a  hand 
operated  grist  mill  constructed  for  grinding 
wheat.  Searching  parties  were  dispatched  In 
different  directions  and  at  intervals  to  search 
for  copper  mine*. 

De  Monu  sent  his  vessels  back  to  Prance 
and  they  departed  Saint  Croix  Island  in  Au- 
gust 1604. 

Gardens  were  planted  on  the  Island  and 
according  to  Champlaln.  thrived  at  first  but 
soon  withered  becatise  of  the  sun.  sandy  soil 
and  lack  of  fresh  water  other  than  natural 
rainfall.  Clearings  were  made  on  the  main- 
land for  gardens  and  some  wheat  was  sown 
in  land  cleared  "at  the  falls,  three  leagues 
from  the  settlement."  The  wheat  came  up 
well,  ripened  and  was  presumably  harvested. 
Winter  came  early  in  1604  ,ind  caught  the 
settlers  unprepared.  Snow  fell  on  October  6, 
1604.  and  on  the  third  of  December  Cham- 
plaln recorded  that  ice  passed  down  by  the 
Island.  The  cold  was  sharp,  and  more  severe 
than  the  settlers  have  ever  experienced. 

A  serious  Illness,  described  by  Champlaln 
as  mal  de  la  terre  broke  out  among  the  colo- 
nists and  before  the  spring  of  1605,  thirty- 
five  members  of  the  settlement  died  of  Its 
effects  and  were  buried  on  the  Island.  De- 
tailed description  of  the  sickness  was  set 
forth  in  Champlaln's  writings  suggest  it  was 
.severe  scurvy. 

During  the  winter  the  settlement's  liquor 
was  frozen  except  for  the  "Spanish  Wine." 
Champlaln  said  "cider  was  dispensed  by  the 
pound."  The  settlers  were  obliged  to  use  very 
bad  water  and  melted  snow  for  drinking 
purposes  as  there  were  no  springs  or  brooks 
on  the  island. 

The  dependence  on  food  presented  in  salt, 
the  widespread  sickness,  the  many  deaths  and 
the  severity  of  the  cold  winter  produced 
much  discontent  In  Sleur  De  Monts  and 
others  of  the  settlement. 

In  March  1605,  the  local  Indians  brought 
game  to  the  island  and  exchanged  it  for 
bread.  Fear  began  to  spread  in  April,  1604, 
as  the  vessels  dispatched  to  France  during 
the  previous  August  failed  to  return.  On 
June  15,  1605,  a  shallop  arrived  bearing  one 
of  the  Captains  of  De  Monts'  ships  inform- 
ing the  latter  that  his  ship  was  anchored 
only  six  leagues  away.  On  June  16,  1605,  the 
vessel  from  France  anchored  off  Saint  Croix 
Island  and  word  was  received  that  another 
vessel  was  enroute  from  France  with  provi- 
sions and  supplies. 

On  June  18,  1605,  De  Monts  together  with 
Champlaln  set  out  In  a  barque  "in  search 


of  another  abode  .  .  better  adapted  .  .  .  :ind 
with  better  temperature  than  our  own."  The 
search  was  unsuccessful  and  De  Monts  re- 
turned to  Saint  Croix  Island  resolved  to  re- 
turn to  France.  "Hie  arrival  of  Sleur  De  Pont- 
Grave  with  forty  men  to  aid  him,  caused  De 
Mont  to  change  his  mind  about  returning  to 
Prance  and  It  was  decided  to  move  the  set- 
tlement to  a  place  called  Port  Royal 

Two  barques  were  loaded  with  the  fnune- 
work  of  the  principal  buildings  on  Saint 
Croix  Island  and  these  were  moved  to  Port 
Royal,  "twenty-five  leagues  dlstiince.  where 
we  thought  the  climate  was  much  more  tem- 
perate and  agreeable" 

Such  is  the  history  of  Saint  Croix  Island 
In  resume  form  and  ;us  extracted  In  part  from 
Samuel  de  ChanipliUn's  narrative. 

Here  on  Saint  Croix  Island  the  French  set- 
tlers met  the  wilderness  of  North  America 
In  its  most  robust  setting.  Here  was  begun 
the  chain  of  events  which  would  culminate 
In  the  comparative  success  of  Port  Royal 
(1605)  and  the  establishment  of  a  solid 
French  community  at  Quebec  (1608).  Tills 
Saint  Croix  Island  was  the  harsh  training 
ground,  the  crucible  for  the  establishment  of 
French  power  on  a  continent.  Here  the  rest- 
less drive  of  Samuel  de  Champlaln  was  fed 
by  the  natural  wonders  of  the  area  and  the 
challenges  of  its  potential.  From  this  small 
island  would  spring  New  France,  only  to  be 
challenged  by  the  superior  strategy  of  the 
English  In  a  struggle  that  eventually  ended 
in  British  supremacy. 

tJ.S.   NATIONAL   PARK   SERVICE  FUTURE  PLANS  FOR 
ST.      CROIX     ISLAND     NATIONAL     MONUMENT 

The  purpose  of  St.  Crolx  Island  National 
Monument  Is  to  commemorate  the  early 
French  settlement  In  North  America  and  to 
provide  the  visitor  with  an  understanding  of 
the  significance  of  this  event. 

To  attain  these  objectives,  the  National 
Park  Service  has  prepared  a  comprehensive 
plan  to  develop,  administer  and  interpret  this 
national  monument.  This  plan  includes  the 
following:  extensive  archeologlcal  and  his- 
torical research:  erosion  control  of  the  south 
end  of  the  Island:  construction  of  visitor  use 
and  administrative  facilities  on  both  the 
mainland  and  the  island:  provision  of  boat 
access  to  the  island:  preservation  and  ex- 
hibition of  remains  of  the  settlement;  pro- 
vision of  skilled  interpretive  services  dur- 
ing the  summer  season;  and  acquisition  of 
additional  lands  needed  to  fully  Interpret 
the  settlement. 

Physical  remains  of  the  French  colony 
have  survived  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  A  comprehensive  and  thorough  ar- 
cheologlcal project  will  be  undertaken  to 
locate  such  remains  and,  if  possible,  stabilize 
them  for  display  to  the  visitor.  Funds  for 
this  project  have  already  been  made  avail- 
able, and  It  Is  anticipated  that  this  "dig" 
will  be  begun  In  the  near  futiu-e. 

Present  day  maps  compared  with  Cham- 
plain's  1604  map  reveal  that  tidal  action 
has  caused  extensive  erosion  of  the  Island's 
south  shore.  A  study  is  planned  to  determine 
what  can  be  done  to  arrest  the  erosion  of 
the  island's  southerly  bluffs  and  to  Imple- 
ment the  most  practicable  measure  of  con- 
trol. 

A  visitor  center  with  parking  area  Is 
planned  for  construction  on  the  peninsula 
Just  north  of  Beaver  Creek  Cove,  also  known 
as  Plaster  Mill  Cove.  Space  will  be  provided 
in  this  building  for  the  following:  a  lobby 
for  reception  and  Information;  an  exhibit 
room;  a  glassed  terrace  to  face  the  island 
with  viewing  and  audiovisual  devices;  an 
open  deck  leading  to  the  dock;  reetrooms; 
an  administrative  ofiSce;  a  library;  and  a 
maintenance  facility. 

On  St.  Crolx  Island  an  Interpretive-main- 
tenance building  will  probably  be  integrated 
with  the  docking  facility  there. 

Boat  access  to  and  from  the  Island  is 
planned  as  a  concession  operation.  If  pes- 
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slble.  A  main  dock  will  be  constructed  at 
Beaver  Creek  Cove,  also  known  as  Plaster 
Mill  Cove,  with  another  along  the  northwest 
shore  of  St.  Crolx  Island. 

On  the  Island  Itself  a  suggestive  re-crea- 
tion of  the  historic  scene  is  possible  and 
should  be  undertaken.  The  habitation  area 
win  be  developed  through  use  of  surviving 
foundations;  markers  or  plantings  will  Indi- 
cate the  various  buildings  and  structures  of 
the  settlement;  and  If  data  Is  available,  one 
of  the  smaller  buildings  may  be  recon- 
structed as  an  aid  to  \asuallzatlon  of  the 
early  scene.  The  garden  should  be  replanted 
If  evidence  of  its  appearance  can  be  found, 
and  the  cemetery  area  should  be  kept  in 
lawn  aJid  appropriately  marked.  A  self-guid- 
ing tour  route  with  Interpretive  signs  at 
the  exhibit  sites  will  be  developed. 

St.  Croix  Island  National  Monument  is 
planned  to  be  operated  on  a  seasonal  basis 
as  a  coordinated  area  under  the  superintend- 
ent of  Acadia  National  Park.  General  over- 
sight will  be  the  responsibility  of  a  perma- 
nent interpretive  staff  member  based  at 
Acadia  but  resident  at  St.  Crolx  during  the 
visitor  .'reason.  His  services  will  be  supple- 
mented by  trained  seasonal  interpretive  per- 
sonnel. A  permanent  caretaker-maintenance- 
man  resident  In  the  area  will  provide 
year-round  maintenance  and  protection. 

A  modest  increase  in  acreage  on  the  main- 
land IS  desired  in  order  to  develop  and  in- 
terpret the  mainland  garden  site  as  well  as 
to  proMde  public  access  to  an  especially  ad- 
vantageous viewing  point  west  of  U.S.  Route 
1,  which  IS  within  the  present  Monument 
lands. 

OTHER   NAMES  BY    WHICH   ST.   CROIX   ISLAND    HAS 
BEEN    KNOWN 

Based  on  extensive  research  accomplished 
by  historians  of  the  19th  and  early  20th  cen- 
tury, reasonably  acceptable  explanations  are 
available  for  the  names  given  to  Saint  Crolx 
Island  during  the  centuries  following  its 
discovery.  Although  originally  named  St. 
Crolx  Island  by  Its  Eviropeau  discoverer, 
DeMonts.  and  so  recorded  in  the  accounts 
written  by  Champlaln  and  Lescarbot,  the 
early  history  of  the  Island  dimmed  In  the 
years  that  followed  and  other  names  were 
given  to  the  Island  at  Intervals  down  through 
the  years. 

Matnagwish 

The  Passamaquoddy  Indians  called  It  by  a 
number  of  variants  of  Matnagwish.  This 
name  even  survived  the  DeMonts-Champlaln 
settlement  and  appeared  .several  times  In  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Boundary  Commission  In 
testimony  taken  from  the  Indians  in  1796- 
1797.  It  was  so  called  because  the  Indians 
left  their  stores  on  the  island  when  they 
went  hunting,  "as  no  bears  or  other  wild 
beasts  sat  down  there." 

Neutral 

During  the  war  of  1812,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  was  locked  In  combat 
with  the  British  Empire,  much  business  was 
conducted  under  near  normal  conditions  be- 
tween New  England  and  British  merchants. 
St.  Croix  Island  apparently  served  as  a  base 
where  British  and  American  merchantmen 
met,  safely  .-iway  from  the  U.S.  Customs 
Office  in  Eastport,  to  exchange  cargoes. 
Through  this  sort  of  activity,  the  Island  be- 
came known  as  Neutral  Island  and  this  name 
appears  on  a  number  of  maps  drawn  subse- 
quent to  1812. 

DeMonts 

The  name  of  DeMonts  was  formally  given 
to  the  St.  Crolx  Island  In  1866,  by  the  officers 
of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey.  This  ac- 
tion was  apparently  based  on  a  descriptive 
name  rather  than  a  formal  title  used  in  the 
preceding  year  by  Parkman  In  his  "Pioneers 
of  France."  While  the  name  DeMonts  was 
used  for  a  while  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Survey.  Us 
use  was  later  discontinued  In  the  publication 


of   Lighthouse    Lists   and   the   Hydrographlc 
Charts. 

Bone 

The  name  Bone  Island  first  apjiears  on 
Wright's  map  of  the  region  made  in  1772. 
This  name  persisted  until  1831  and  then  dis- 
appeared In  usage.  No  facts  exist  to  explain 
the  basis  for  this  name. 

It  is  believed  that  the  cemetery  containing 
the  bodies  of  the  35  scurry  victims  of  the 
winter  of  16O4-1B05  may  have  become  opened 
by  the  tidal  erosion  thus  exposing  their  bones 
and  giving  rise  to  the  name.  No  documenta- 
tion is  available. 

Big  or  great 

Big  or  Great  appeared  in  some  deeds  relat- 
ing to  St.  Crolx  Island  in  1820  and  again  In 
1869.  These  forms  did  not  come  into  general 
use. 

Docket 

For  many  years.  St.  Crolx  Island  was  known 
as  Dochet  Island.  Research  on  the  name  con- 
ducted by  19th  and  early  20th  century  his- 
torians established  no  docimiented  basis  for 
the  name.  It  was  discovered  in  documents 
dated  as  early  as  1797  when  it  was  spelled 
Doceas.  It  later  appeared  In  manuscripts  as 
Dochez  and  in  1848  it  was  spelled  Dochet  In 
Owen's  Chart,  "Quoddy  Head  to  Cape  Le- 
preau." 

Canadian  Maps  of  1859  called  it  Douchetts 
and  in  1880  Douchette.  Local  legend  would 
have  the  name  Dochet  derive  from  the  name 
of  a  young  Bayslde,  St.  Andrews  or  St.  Ste- 
phen woman  named  Theodosla  who  appar- 
ently was  an  active  belle  of  her  day.  One 
variant  of  this  legend  suggests  she  had  a 
love  affair  on  the  Island,  accounts  of  which 
lived  for  years  in  the  area,  thus  causing  the 
Island  to  be  referred  to  as  Dosia's  Island. 
Later,  it  is  suggested,  historians  and  map- 
makers  incorrectly  believing  the  name  Docla 
to  be  of  French  origin  proceeded  to  give  it 
more  of  a  French  pronunciation  and  spell- 
ing, thus  Dochet  and  its  variants. 

Hunts' 
On  some  maps  printed  in  1885,  of  the  St. 
Crolx  region  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Survey  (sheets 
not  published  as  distributed  maps),  the 
name  Hunts  was  used  for  St.  Crolx  Island. 
Later  inquiries  in  1886  to  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Coast  Survey  revealed  that  this  name 
had  been  used  in  error.  It  was  never  known 
or  used  locally. 

CHRONOLOGY  OF  EVENTS  LEADING  TO  THE 
RECOGNITION  OF  ST.  CHOIX  ISLANDS  AS  A  NA- 
TIONAL   MONUMENT 

1904 — Bronze  Plaque  placed  on  St.  Crolx 
Island  as  a  part  of  an  international  celebra- 
tion marking  the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
FYench  settlement  ol  1604. 

1932 — Stimulated  by  the  Interest  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  H.  Parker  and  other  local 
residents,  the  National  Park  Service  com- 
pleted a  study  of  the  Island  and  approved  it 
as  a  historical  site  of  national  significance. 

1935 — Senator  Wallace  White  of  Maine  in- 
troduced a  bill  Into  the  Congress  to  au- 
thorize St.  Crolx  Island  as  a  National  Monu- 
ment. No  filial  action  was  taken  on  this  bill. 

June  8.  1949 — Through  the  Interest  of  Sen- 
ator Owen  Brewster  and  other  members  of 
the  Maine  Congressional  Delegation,  the  Act 
to  authorize  St.  Crolx  Island  National  Monu- 
ment was  approved  and  signed  into  law.  The 
Act  specified  that  when  sufficient  lands  had 
been  donated,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
could  establish  the  area. 

1954 — Attorneys  Elbrldge  B.  Davis  and 
Francis  A.  Brown,  both  of  Calais,  take  over 
the  title  search  effort  begun  for  the  Parker 
family  by  their  close  friend  and  attorney, 
Ernest  L.  McLean  of  Augusta.  Maine.  This 
voluntary  effort  required  extensive  work  over 
a  period  of  years  as  some  of  the  fractional 
titles  were  as  small  as  1 /240th.  They  were 
assisted  by  LotUs  E.  Ayoob,  city  manager  of 
Calais. 


1958 — All  United  States  Coast  Guard  lands 
on  the  Island  with  the  exception  of  a  100' 
square  plot  were  transferred  to  the  National 
Park  Service. 

September  15.  1967— Deeds  to  lands  do- 
nated by  the  Parker  family  to  the  Federal 
Government  were  recorded  In  Washington 
County,  Maine.  This  action  cleared  the  way 
for  the  formal  dedication  and  establishment 
of  St.  Crolx  Island  National  Monument. 

June  30.  1968 — Formal  dedication  of  the 
St.  Crolx  Island  National  Monument  was  ac- 
complished under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
United  States  Park  Service  and  the  Calais 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  A  dedication  com- 
mittee headed  by  Prank  H.  Fenderson  of 
Calais  planned  and  conducted  the  dedication 
ceremonies. 

INVOCATION 

St.  Crolx  (Holy  Cross)  Island,  you  are  very 
fortunate!  Two  beautiful  countries  look 
down  upon  you,  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Then,  O  Lord,  the  wonders  of  creation 
caused  a  De  Monts  and  a  Champlaln  to  land 
on  your  shores. 

They  offered  prayers  and  masses  of  Tlianks- 
glvlng.  They  paid  homage  to  you.  their  cre- 
ator for  protection  from  the  cold,  a  place 
of  shelter,  a  chance  to  replenish  their  stores. 
Here  they  thanked  you  for  a  haven  from  the 
open  seas. 

They  in  1604,  today  we  in  1968  pay  this 
same  homage  to  you. 

Please  keep  our  countries  h>afe,  give  us  that 
same  moral  worth  and  courage,  spiritual 
motivation  and  group  Integrity  you  g^ave 
them.  Amen. 

(Pronounced  by  the  Rev.  J.  Andrew  Ar- 
seneau,  pastor.  Immaculate  Conception 
Church,  Calais.  June  30,  1968  ) 

BENEDICTION 

O  gracious  God,  the  Lord  of  all  history,  we 
beseech  Thee  to  add  Thy  blessing  to  these 
ceremonies  setting  aside  this  island  as  a 
national  monument.  Lord  Jesus,  who  didst 
stretch  out  thine  arms  of  love  on  the  hard 
wood  of  the  Cross,  that  all  men  might  come 
within  reach  of  Thy  saving  embrace,  we 
remember  that  this  island  was  named  in 
honor  of  the  same  Cross  and  first  settled  to 
further  the  same  cause. 

Eternal  God.  we  remember  before  Thee 
this  day  all  who  have  preceded  us  here, 
especially  the  native  Abenaki  to  whom  Thou 
first  entrusted  this  land;  the  first  explorers 
from  across  the  great  waters,  be  they  Viking 
or  Portuguese:  the  first  settlers;  Sleur  de 
Monts  and  Samuel  de  Champlaln  and  their 
brave  compKiny;  the  settlers  from  Holland 
and  Great  Britain  and  all  others  whose  lives 
touch  ovirs  in  the  hlstorv  of  this  island  of 
St.  Croix. 

To  our  prayers  of  thanksgiving  and  re- 
membrance for  these  brave  and  adventurous 
souls,  we  ask  Thy  continuing  blessing  and 
guidance  for  this  and  future  generations  who 
will  walk  these  paths  once  trod  by  these 
brave  men.  At  this  moment  In  time  as  we 
look  with  pride  to  the  past,  and  forward  with 
hope  to  the  future,  we  acknowledge  Thee  our 
Lord.  Now  unto  Him  who  is  able  to  do  ex- 
ceeding abundantly  above  all  that  we  ask  or 
think  .iccordlng  to  the  power  that  worketh  In 
us.  unto  Him  be  glory  in  Christ  Jesus 
throughout  all  ages,  world  without  end. 
Amen. 

(Pronounced  by  Rev.  Kenneth  L.  Lindsey, 
L.TH.,  pastor  of  St.  Anne's  Episcop>al  Church, 
Calais.  June  30.  1968.) 

REMARKS    or   ERNEST    ALLEN    CONNALLT    AT   THK 

DEDICATION  OF  SAINT  CROIX  NATIONAL  MONU- 
MENT,   JUNE    30,     1868 

Standing  here  today,  all  but  lost  in  the 
beauty  of  this  river  valley,  I  perceive  a  mo- 
tive in  the  French  having  chosen  to  make 
this  their  first  settlement.  This  is  a  motive 
that  Is  not  usually  considered  by  historians, 
but  one  I  feel  perfectly  in  all  its  forms.  And 
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It  was   undoubtedly   love  at  first  sight  for 
the  Sleur  De  Monts  In  1604. 

I  would  like  today,  on  this  occasion,  with 
citizens  of  two  nations  gathered  In  observ- 
ances at  a  celebrated  international  boundary, 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  poller  of  cooperative 
endeavor.  Nineteen  years  4go  almost  to  the 
day.  representatives  of  France,  Canada,  and 
the  United  States  commelnorated  here  the 
first  settlement  of  new  Pracce.  That  was  the 
year  Congress  passed  the  bill  providing  for 
establishment  of  St,  Crol*  Island  National 
Monument,  The  principal  speaker  viewed  the 
Island  as  a  "Talisman  of  International  ac- 
cord," Important  In  that  diy  as  It  Is  In  this. 
He  saw  the  island  as  the  beginning  point, 
3,000  miles  from  the  western  terminus  of 
an  undefended  boundary,  ^gnlflcant  of  mu- 
tual accommodation  and  a  shared  defense  of 
freedom.  A  spectacular  coniceptlon.  Today,  I 
would  add  to  this  conceptl«>n  to  Include  not 
only  the  ability  of  our  pec|)les  to  get  along 
together  but,  as  well,  to  dd  things  together. 
Certainly  this  Is  In  the:  tradition  of  St. 
Croix  Island.  The  conception  I  have  In  mind 
had  Its  start  at  the  beginning  of  settlement 
here  longer  ago  than  maiiy  of  us  today 
would  suspect.  The  79  ailventurers  from 
Plcardy,  who  brought  Prance's  Pleur  de  Lis 
banners  to-these  shores,  rmresented  as  di- 
verse a  lot  as  could  be  found  anywhere:  gen- 
tlemen and  artisans,  trader^  and  men  of  the 
professions,  the  dregs  of  s^lety  as  well  as 
priests  and  ministers. 

Like  most  of  you  here  todiy,  I  was  brought 
up  to  know  the  name  of  Champlaln,  as  the 
first  and  foremost.  Yet  we  find  at  their  head 
Pierre  du  Ouast,  Sleur  De  Monts,  a  member 
of  Henry  of  Navarre's  royal  household.  De 
Monts  had  distinguished  himself  on  the  field 
of  battle  as  one  of  them — Calvlnlst  Henry's 
Protestant  supporters  during  the  war  of  suc- 
cession. While  conducting  a  crucial  military 
operation  he  won  his  Selgnury.  Now  a  leader 
of  the  settlement,  prlnclpftl  figure  In  the 
fur-trading  company  that  bucked  It,  he  held 
royal  and  naval  commlsslolis  granting  him 
extensive  authority.  In  all  Oelds  of  acUvlty 
from  exploration  to  colonlilng,  he  had  the 
final  say.  Whei  evil  befell  the  adventurers, 
during  the  flrsr,  tragic  win  tar  and  loss  of  life 
was  great,  so  were  his  burdens.  He  resolutely 
shouldered  his  responslblllts.  meeting  Its  ev- 
ery demand.  HI.?  was  a  colonizing  enterprise, 
expansion  to  increase  comn^erce,  but  failure 
brought  with  It  obscurity,  dnllke  his  princi- 
pal associates,  he  wrote  no  book  about  his 
experiences.  Yet,  In  the  pages  of  one  who  did 
Is  this  poem  of  appreclatloii : 

De   Monts.   It   is  you  whofe  high  courage 
has  traced  tne  way  for  sue! 
taking,  and  for  this  reason 
effect  of  times,  the  leaf  of 
grow  t;reen  in  an  eternal  spfc-lng. 

Samuel    de    Champlaln,    the    royal    geog 
rapher,  had  no  Interest  In  giln  and  went  on 

ield.  A  Catholic, 
he  was  also  a  zealous  Frenchman  and  he 
worked  well  with  De  Monts,  He  comes  to  us 
through  his  work  as  "sedatj ,  sober,  observ- 
ing. Insatiably  curious,  one  c  t  the  great  voy 
agers  of  history,  desirous  of 
thing." 

There    were    men    of    the 
Lescarbot,  who  himself  had 


verifying  every- 

stamp    of   Marc 
1  lot  yet  made  an 
appe;irance.  Lescarbot,  a  lavryer.  clever  and 


entertaining  writer   that  he 


that  he  voyaged  to  the  Nev    World  "to  ex 


amine  the  land  with  his  ey; 
corrupt  world."  While  hunt 
World's  forests  he  observed  tl  a 
and  silence  which  accompany  I 
ful  thoughts  to  the  mind." 

There  were  also  vagabonds  .ind  ex-con- 
vlcts  among  them  who  dii  couraged  easily 
when  tested. 

And  there  were  men  of  trie  cloth, 
tant  and  Catholic.  Eleven  yea 
the  mission  of  fie  Church  b<  gan  at  St.  Croix 
Island.  We  are  told  that  "a  priest  and  a  mln- 


a  great  under- 
in  spite  of  the 
vour  fame  will 


was,   explained 


!,  and  to  flee  a 
ng  In  the  New 
at  the  "solitude 
It  bring  beautl- 


Protes- 
8  before  Quebec 


Ister,  having  died  at  almost  the  same  time, 
the  sailors  who  burled  them,  placed  them 
together  In  a  single  grave  to  see  whether 
wlien  dead  they  would  remain  together  In 
peace,  since  living  together  they  were  never 
able  to  agree."  The  ecumenical  spirit  had  al- 
ready been  felt  In  the  New  World— among 
the  laity,  at  least. 

These  then  were  the  men  of  De  Monts 
settlement  on  St.  Croix  Island.  They  might 
disagree  on  particulars,  but  they  shared  a 
comraderle  that  has  come  down  in  history. 
They  might  dispute  points  of  religious  dif- 
ferences, but  they  held  the  first  observance 
on  Christmas  in  this  entire  northern  region. 
And  they  were  the  same  men  who  later  at 
Port  Royal  were  capable,  though  In  the  wil- 
derness, of  organizing  the  Order  of  the  Good 
Times. 

The  next  episode  demonstrating  the  pe- 
culiar significance  of  St.  Croix  Island  In  the 
affairs  of  men  took  place  almost  two  cen- 
turies after  De  Monts'  men  had  quitted  It. 
It  was  In  the  aftermath  of  the  American 
Revolution,  when  the  time  came  to  define 
the  boundary  as  laid  down  in  the  Parts  treaty 
of  1783.  Considerable  numbers  of  Loyalists 
from  New  England  and  New  York  had  oc- 
cupied lands  in  New  Brunswick,  many  of 
them  on  the  island  of  Passamaquoddy  Bay. 
Wartime  feelings  were  still  strong  in  1784. 
when  Rufus  Putnam,  a  famous  soldier  of 
the  continental  army,  appeared  in  these 
waters  to  make  a  survey  for  Massachusetts, 
whose  lands  then  included  the  District  of 
Maine.  Putnam  undertook  his  commission 
In  full  knowledge  of  Its  Importance,  for,  as 
he  confided  to  his  Journal,  "ascertaining  the 
bounds  between  the  two  nations  so  that  no 
disputes  should  arise  hereafter  was  a  matter 
of  very  great  consequence  to  the  peace  of  the 
two  nations."  Not  long  thereafter,  the  sheriff 
of  Washington  County  appeared  with  a  brace 
of  pistols  to  cow  the  Loyalists  Inhabitants 
of  Campobello  into  paying  the  poll  tax,  thus 
slgnlf}1ng  allegiance  to  Massachusetts.  This 
would  prepare  the  way  for  a  cession  in  kind. 
Such  drastic  measures  led  finally  to  es- 
tablishment of  an  International  commission 
another  "first"  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
by  the  way,  to  fix  the  boundary.  At  this 
stage  Ward  Chlpman,  formerly  an  attorney 
In  Massachusetts,  now  one  of  St,  John's 
Loyalist  founders,  visited  St.  Croix  Island  as 
agent  of  the  British  Crown, 

To  Chlpman's  legalistic  mind,  pinpointing 
the  Island  would  win  yet  another  case — In 
this  Instance  establish  the  St.  Croix  River, 
cited  In  the  deed  treaty  as  the  boundary 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  This 
he  set  out  to  do  by  reference  to  the  De 
Monts  settlement,  which,  as  he  explained 
It  to  Lt.  Governor  Thomas  Carleton,  was  on 
the  River  St.  Croix,  "called  by  that  name  by 
the  Sleur  De  Monts  and  Cliamplaln  upon 
their  discovery  of  It  In  the  year  1604  and 
which  has  since  that  time,  by  the  way  of 
eminence,  been  so  called."  Had  he  but  known 
it,  he  was  about  to  perform  an  act  of  redis- 
covery. Realization  finally  came  on  a  sum- 
mer's day  in  1796.  In  Chlpman's  own  words: 
"Your  Excellency  may  easily  imagine  my  Im- 
patience .  .  .  And  I  mtist  confess  I  have 
never  experienced  greater  satisfaction  than  I 
did  .  .  ,  upon  being  conducted  ,  .  .  to  a 
small  Island  not  lalnd  down  in  any  Map  I 
have  yet  seen,  situated  three  or  four  miles 
below  the  Devil's  Head.  .  .  ." 

But  his  point  was  not  yet  won.  General 
Henry  Knox,  recently  retired  Secretary  of 
War  acting  perhaps  unofficially  for  the  United 
States  was  that  moment  sailing  farther  up 
the  same  river  in  a  sloop.  Naval  power  Itself 
was  among  the  stakes.  Upon  the  Commis- 
sion's findings  would  depend  the  disposition 
of  acreage  comprehending  "a  most  valuable 
tract  remaining  In  America  for  the  supply 
of  Masts."  An  unfavorable  settlement  would 
cut  off  "all  communications  with  Lower 
Canada  by  the  river  St.  John."  What  was  In- 
volved. Chlpman  concluded,  was  nothing  less 


than  "the  welfare  of  the  Empire  at  large 
as  well  as  of  this  Province  in  particular." 
As  it  turned  ovit,  he  gained  his  point.  The 
Commissioners  properly  identified  the  St. 
Croix  River,  thanks  to  his  carefully  pre- 
pared briefs:  the  Empire  did  not  crumble. 
In  backing  the  accommodations  tliat  even- 
tually disposed  of  the  issue,  he  provided 
Impetus  f(T  a  settlement. 

But  In  drawing  the  boundary  line  right 
down  the  middle  of  the  river,  the  Commis- 
sioners in  effect  put  St.  Croix  within  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  United  State?,  as  the 
island  stood  nearer  to  the  American  bank 
than  the  Canadian.  Chlpman  alone  appears 
to  have  mourned  the  loss  to  Canada's  pos- 
terity of  what  he  called  fondly  "our  dear 
little  Island."  Despite  his  depth  of  personal 
feeling,  about  what  even  then  could  be  dis- 
cerned as  an  element  of  Canada's  historical 
heritage,  Chlpman  proved  capable  of  being 
conciliatory  for  the  sake  of  the  future.  A 
Loyalist  who  had  suffered  during  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  he  rose  above  the  past  to 
contribute  his  bit  to  an  understanding  be- 
tween countrie."?.  He  gave  something  and 
gained  something.  He  had  come  to  recognize 
the  value  of  working  with  people. 

But  to  return  to  this  Idea  of  mine,  the 
19  years  since  Congress  acted  on  the  St  Croix 
Island  bin,  have  seen  many  changes  in  the 
Federal  agency  of  which  I  am  a  part,  and 
with  them  changes  in  the  way  of  doing 
things.  While  the  requirements  for  owner- 
.shlp  of  this  site  were  being  met.  the  historic 
preservation  movement  In  the  United  States 
has  grown.  Ultimately,  through  the  Historic 
Preservation  Act  from  1966.  Tlie  Congress  has 
acknowledged  new  responsibilities  on  all  lev- 
els for  support  of  this  movement.  My  office 
in  the  National  Park  Service  has  becorne  one 
of  the  instruments  for  realization  of  the  goals 
laid  down  by  the  Congress. 

Consistent  with  this  new  Impulse  will  be 
the  manner  of  developing  the  St.  Croix  Na- 
tional Monument.  This  much  I  can  tell  you 
today.  A  thorough  reworking  of  plans  Is 
presently  In  progress.  Historical  research  had 
been  underway  for  some  time  now,  research 
that  will  leave  unturned  no  document  or 
manuscript.  In  this  country  or  abroad,  of 
possible  value  to  the  project.  .■^  phased 
archeologlcal  project,  to  last  two  seasons  or 
longer  will  set  out  this  year  to  uncover  every 
remaining  scrap  of  evidence  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  relating  to  the  settlement. 
What  we  call  In  the  National  Park  Service  a 
Master  Planning  Team  is  at  work  putting  the 
pieces  together  In  a  plan  at  once  ambitious 
and  practical. 

With  today's  dedication  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  a  new  era.  It  Is  my  privilege  to 
propose  here  publicly  for  the  first  time  a 
return  to  the  spirit  of  the  St.  Croix  Island 
and  Port  Royal  settlements.  I  am  authorized 
to  announce  that  this  country's  National 
Park  Service  will,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  do 
everything  in  Its  power  to  make  the  develop- 
ment and  visitor  programs  for  St.  Croix 
Island  National  Monument  Joint  undertak- 
ings, to  be  shared  in  full  partnership  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Caiiada, 
St.  Croix  Island  Is  one  of  the  several  sites 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United 
States  having  historical  Importance  to  the 
people  of  Canada — in  this  case  exceptional 
importance.  It  is  ihe  most  obvious  missing 
link  between  earlier  explorations  and  the  set- 
clement  of  Acadia,  a  break  in  the  continuity 
of  sites  and  story  over  which  Canada's  his- 
toric sites  authorities  at  present  have  no  con- 
trol. Now  we  propose  to  correct  this  dis- 
crepancy. We  would  hope  that  this  site  would 
In  every  sense  become  the  companion  site  to 
Canada's  Port  Royal  Habitation.  We  feel  that 
not  only  simple  Justice  nnd  reason  car.  be 
served  by  Joining  forces,  but  that  both  our 
historic  sites  programs  can  be  enriched  In 
the  doing  and,  of  course,  the  principle  lends 
Itself   to  further   fruitful   application   !f  we 
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succeed  in  working  together  now.  Not  long 
ago  discussions  to  this  end  were  Instituted 
between  representatives  of  the  two  services. 

Perhaps  in  time  this  will  become  an  inter- 
national monument,  or  better  yet,  one  seg- 
ment of  a  combined  site  or  a  combination  of 
sites  in  one  international  historical  park  on 
both  sides  of  the  Bay  of  Pundy. 

A  precedent  already  exists.  In  these  parts 
you  are  all  doubtless  aware  of  Joint  Canadian 
and  American  enterprise  lor  administering 
Roosevelt  Campobello  International  Park.  In 
that  case  and  in  this,  the  far-sighted  gen- 
erosity of  a  family.  New  York's  Hammer 
Brothers  set  the  project  into  motion. 

I  can  visualize  St.  Croix  Island  as  a  major 
point  of  Interest  drawing  visitors  to  this 
locale  from  United  States  and  Canada,  from 
France  and  many  other  places  as  well  as  to 
share  the  .sense  of  adventure,  courage,  and 
gallantry  of  these  first  French  settlers.  I 
can  perceive  the  time  when  it  will  be  possi- 
ble for  these  visitors  to  proceed  from  one 
point  of  discovery  to  another  in  a  meaningful 
sequence,  much  of  it  over  routes  followed  by 
the  first  Europeans  on  these  shores. 

TTie  spirit  of  St.  Croix  Island,  of  people 
made  to  be  different,  adventuring  together  In 
the  New  World  will,  I  am  confident,  prevail 
here  in  the  future. 

ERNEST    ALLEN    CONNALLY 

(Chief,  Office  of  Archeology  and  Historic 
Preservation,  United  States  Park  Service) 
A  graduate  of  the  School  of  Architecture, 
University  of  Texas,  he  received  the  PhD.  In 
Fine  Arts  from  Harvard  University  and  has 
studied  and  travelled  extensively  abroad. 
Recognized  as  an  architectural  historian, 
writer,  lecturer,  and  authority  on  the  preser- 
vtition  of  historic  buildings,  he  joined  the 
National  Park  Service  in  June  of  last  year 
aften  ten  years  us  Professor  of  the  History  of 
Architecture  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
where  he  was  also  Associate  Member  of  the 
Center  for  Advanced  Study.  He  has  been 
visiting  professor  at  Harvard  University, 
Washington  University,  St,  Louis,  and  the 
University  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  A  con- 
tributor to  scholarly  journals,  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Brltannlca,  and  other  encyclopaedias, 
he  is  now  on  the  editorial  board  of  Momen- 
tum, the  new  International  publication  on 
historic  preservation.  He  is  a  director  of  the 
Society  of  Architectural  historians  and  has 
served  as  consultant  on  the  restoration  of  a 
number  of  historic  buildings  and  had  di- 
rected various  projects  for  the  National  Park 
Service  before  taking  up  his  present  post. 

CLOSING     REMARKS     BY      FRANK     II.     FENDERSON, 
CHAIRMAN 

If  1  were  to  follow  the  usual  form,  which  a 
Chairman  might  use  in  summing  up  the 
work  which  has  been  involved  in  Implement- 
ing this  dedication.  I  would  say  that  there  is 
always  a  woman  behind  every  man  providing 
the  inspirational  drive  which  made  for  Its 
successful  conclusion,  but  on  this  occasion, 
with  all  due  respect  to  my  good  wife,  I  must 
say  it  was  not  a  woman  but  a  committee 
which  kept  me  on  my  toes  throughout  the 
plajinlng  and  implementation  phase.  Al- 
though, I  have  been  a  part  of  and,  on  oc- 
casion, headed  up  a  number  of  community 
endeavors  during  my  life  in  the  Saint  Croix 
Valley,  I  have  never  worked  with  such  a  fine 
group  of  gentlemen.  Their  counsel  and  guid- 
ance, the  work  performed  by  each  one  of 
them  and  their  determination  to  bring  this 
significant  event  to  a  successful  conclusion 
exceeded  all  expectations.  I  hope  that  you 
will  express  your  personal  appreciation  to 
each  for  their  contribution  to  another  step 
forward  in  the  development  of  the  Saint 
Croix  Valley  area. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  generous  support 
of  the  patrons,  whose  names  appear  on  the 
Inside  of  the  back  cover  of  the  Dedication 
Booklet,  which  I  hope  you  all  hold,  the  finan- 
cial end  of  this  endeavor  would  have  been 


beyond  solution,  I  hope  you  will  thank  each 
of  these  gentlemen  and  the  firms  for  their 
voluntary  support. 

As  you  are  aware,  this  dedication  was 
sponsored  as  a  Joint  undertaking  by  the 
United  States  National  Park  Service  and  the 
Calais  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Working  with 
Superintendent  John  M.  Good  and  Chief 
Ranger,  Robert  O.  Binnewies  of  Acadia  Na- 
tional Park  at  Bar  Harbor  was  a  rewarding 
•-■.xperlence. 

To  our  speakers  here  today,  to  the  Calais 
Memorial  High  School  Band,  to  our  local 
American  Legion,  the  local  and  State  Police 
and  the  many  others  who  have  joined  the 
committee  in  this  truly  community  effort,  I 
extend  appreciation. 

Now  that  Saint  Croix  Island  has  become  a 
U.  S.  National  Monument,  it  passes  Into  the 
hands  of  our  National  Park  Ser\lce  and,  as 
you  have  heard  and  read,  extensive  plans 
are  about  to  be  Implemented  to  make  the  Is- 
land available  to  all  who  wish  to  visit  It  and 
pay  respect  to  its  great  historical  signif- 
icance. While  I  do  not  want  to  Indulge  In  a 
commercial  vein,  I  do  want  to  point  out 
the  tremendous  potential  this  perpetual  at- 
traction will  have  for  the  economics  of  our 
area.  Thousands  of  people  throughout  our 
nation  make  It  a  hobby  to  visit  every  U.  S. 
National  Monument  regardless  of  expense 
or  distance.  We  have  added  a  great  asset  to 
our  growing  economic  status  here  in  Wash- 
ington and  Charlotte  Counties. 

Yesterday,  Saint  Croix  Island  was  largely 
ours.  Today  It  belongs  to  America,  to  every 
American — to  be  shared  with  our  Canadian 
neighbors  :ind  friends  for  all  the  generations 
to  come. 

SECOND    COMMEMORATION    OF    ST.    CROIX    ISLAND 

On  July  2.  1949,  the  second  commemora- 
tion of  the  De  Monts-Champlaln  settlement 
of  St,  Croix  Island  was  held  In  Memorial 
Park,  Calais,  as  a  part  of  a  larger  program 
called  the  International  Jubilee.  Dignitaries 
from  France,  Canada  and  the  United  States 
made  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  Island  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  the  commemora- 
tion ceremony.  The  portion  of  the  "Four  Day 
Jubilee"  (Which  Included  the  formal  dedica- 
tion of  the  then  newly  finished  Calais  Memo- 
rial High  School)  devoted  to  St.  Croix  Is- 
land, was  inspired  by  Congressional  passage 
on  June  8,  1949,  of  the  act  which  author- 
ized the  establishment  of  the  St.  Croix  Is- 
land National  Monument. 

Representing  the  French  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States  was  Monsieur  Albert 
Chambon,  French  Consul  General  In  Boston, 
Canada  was  represented  by  Hon.  R.  H.  Win- 
ters, Minister  of  Reconstruction  and  Sup- 
ply, Ottawa.  Senator  Owen  Brewster  of 
Maine  and  Hon.  G.  Gerard  Davidson,  assist- 
ant secretary  of  the  Interior  Department 
spoke  for  the  United  States. 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Maine  Supreme  Court, 
Harold  H.  Murchle,  served  as  Master  of 
Ceremonies. 


HUMAN   RIGHTS:    AT   WHAT   COST? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  has  been  a  time  of  tightening  our 
purse  strings.  Congress  has  left  no  stone 
unturned  in  its  effort  to  cut  some  $6 
billion  from  the  Federal  budget.  The 
poverty  program,  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  Federal  jobs — all  of 
these  are  feeling  the  sting  of  this  year's 
economy  drive. 

As  a  result,  this  Congress  quite  natu- 
rally has  been  reluctant  to  even  consider 
new  legislation  if  any  cost  is  involved. 
But  in  its  zeal  to  save  money,  Congress 
has  bypassed  one  of  the  most  critical 
items  on  its  agenda^ — an  item,  more- 
over, that  has  no  price  tag  attached 


to  it  I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  the 
pending  human  rights  conventions, 
which  this  Senate  still  has  not  seen  fit 
to  ratify. 

Mr.  President,  this  session  of  Congress 
is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  clo.se.  Our  sched- 
uled adjournment  is  only  9  legislative 
days  away.  Even  if  we  reconvene  in  Sep- 
tember, our  attention  will  be  focused  on 
the  pending  Supreme  Court  nominations. 
Our  time  for  ratifying  the  human  rights 
conventions,  therefore,  is  extremely 
short  Yet  this  is  one  of  the  very  few 
items  on  our  agenda  which  can  be  passed 
without  costing  the  Federal  budget  1  red 
cent 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  any  cost  to 
hiiman  rights,  it  is  a  cost  that  will  be  felt 
by  each  and  every  one  of  us  if  we  fail 
to  ratify  the  conventions.  It  will  be  a  cost 
in  human  dij;nity,  a  co.st  in  political 
ri'ht-s — indeed,  a  cost  in  our  mo.>^t  funda- 
mental freedoms. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  only  gain  by 
ratifying  tlie  human  rielits  conventions. 
Tlie  cost  lies  in  cur  failure  to  do  so. 


HIGHWAYS  VERSUS  PARKLANDS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  1  of  this  year  the  Senate  passed 
S.  3418,  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1968.  That  legislation  is  now  in  confer- 
ence committee. 

Unfortunately,  the  Hou.se  version  of 
this  bill  contains  language  that  would 
endanger  our  vital  parklands,  hi.storic 
.<^ites,  recreation  areas,  and  wildlife  ref- 
uges. The  House  bill  contains  a  provision 
that  would  eliminate  section  4<f  i  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  .\ct  of 
1966.  This  is  the  Section  of  that  act  that 
would  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation from  approving  any  highway 
project  that  would  cut  through  a  public 
park  or  hi.<:toric  site  unless  there  was  no 
feasible  alternative  to  the  use  of  such 
lands. 

During  my  years  in  the  Senate,  I  have 
fought  hard  to  protect  these  areas  from 
being  .slashed  needlessly  by  highways.  In 
1958,  when  I  fir.st  came  to  the  Senate,  I 
sponsored  an  amendment  to  prevent  the 
acquisition  of  lands  for  highway  con- 
struction when  such  acquisition  would 
affect  our  national  policy  of  preserving 
for  public  use  historic  sites  and  buildings 
of  national  significance.  In  1966,  I  au- 
thored section  15  to  Public  Law  89-574, 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966 
This  section  prohibited  the  approval 
after  July  1,  1968.  of  any  highway  project 
that  would  cut  through  a  public  park  or 
historic  site  unless  there  was  no  feasible 
alternative  to  the  use  of  such  lands. 

In  1966,  I  also  supported  the  efforts  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wa.sh- 
ington  [Mr.  Jackson]  to  include  a  similar 
provision  in  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Act  of  that  year.  That  provi- 
sion is  the  one  that  is  now  under  attack 
in  the  Hou.se  version  of  the  Federal-.Md 
Highway  Act  of  1968. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  unalterably  op- 
posed to  this  language  ir  the  House  bill 
that  takes  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation his  authority  to  protect  our 
parklands  and  our  historical  sites.  It  is 
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a  source  of  giatiAcation  that  the  Senate 
bill  did  not  Include  this  callous  language. 
In  my  July  1,  1968.  statement  in  support 
of  the  Senate  bill,  I  stated  my  great  hope 
that  the  Senate  positlion  on  this  issue 
would  prevail.  I 

I  was  pleased  to  see  |n  this  morning's 
edition  of  the  New  Yotk  Times  an  edi- 
torial calling  upon  the  Senate  conferees 
to  hold  firm  for  the  condinued  protection 
of  these  irreplaceable  Iknds. 

The  New  York  Times  Justifiably 
praises  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  RamdolphI.  The  pro- 
vision for  protection  of  parks  and  his- 
toric sites  and  monuments  is  in  the  bill 
today  because  the  Sei^ator  from  West 
Virginia  has  accepted  rthe  amendments 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson  1  and  me  to  protect  the 
parks  and  historic  areas. 

Furthermore,  the  ableheader  from  West 
Virginia  has  held  the  line  for  America's 
parks  and.  historic  treasures  in  the  con- 
fersnoe  with  the  House, 

While  the  House  has  (Insisted  on  with- 
drawal or  destruction  Of  the  protective 
language,  the  Senate  cofiferees  have  even 
more  resolutely  insisted  on  retention  of 
the  full  protective  language. 

I  salute  the  Senate  conferees  and  es- 
pecially the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
for  their  devotion  to  Conservation  and 
their  insistence  on  the)  Senate  position. 

I  ask  unanimous  con*nt  that  the  out- 
standing editorial,  entitled  "The  High- 
way Raiders,"  published 
Times  of  July  23.  1968, 
Record. 

There  being  no  objeclion,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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A    COURT     REPORTER'S     VIEW     OP 
ELECTRONIC  RECORDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
defendant  who  plans  an  appeal  of  a 
lower  court  decision  to  a  higher  court 
may  need  a  verbatim  record  of  every- 
thing which  transpired  during  the  orig- 
inal proceeding.  Two  businesses  engaged 
in  an  intricate  merger  discussion  may 
need  an  absolutely  true  and  exact  writ- 
ten record.  A  governmental  agency  may 
need  such  records  of  its  hearings. 

The  man  or  woman  who  makes  these 
permanent,  accurate  records  is  very  like- 
ly to  be  a  member  of  the  National  Short- 
hand Reporters  Association,  the  interna- 
tional association  of  highly  skilled  pro- 
fessionals who  will  gather  the  week  of 
August  4  in  Milwaukee  for  the  67th  an- 
nual convention. 

The  concerns  of  that  meeting  will  be 
for  the  continued  education,  better  re- 
cruitment and  training,  and  ever  higher 
professional  and  ethical  standards  of  in- 
dividual members.  Such  aims  are  another 
of  the  safeguards  built  into  our  consti- 
tutional system. 

For  along  with  the  assumption  of  in- 
nocence, the  right  to  a  specified  charge 
and  the  right  to  a  fair  trial  before  peers 
goes  the  right  to  an  accurate  written 
trial  record  should  it  be  needed  for  an 
appeal. 

It  is  due  to  the  training,  diligence,  and 
dedication  of  these  professional  reporters 
that  such  records  can  be  made.  The 
NSRA  convention  in  assembly  will  also 
hear  reports  on  attempts  to  use  tap>e  re- 
corders in  courtrooms  and  the  difQculties 
universally  encountered  in  making  a 
proper  typewritten  record  from  such 
tapes. 

Court  tests  in  many  States  have  Indi- 
cated that  it  takes  a  human  being  with 
the  abillity  of  a  court  repxjrter  to  make 
even  a  second-rate  transcript  from  an 
electrical  recording. 

I  feel  that  I  could  do  no  better  than 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  an  excellent 
article  written  by  Julian  Covel.  a  former 
NSRA  president  and  chief  reporter  for 
the  nth  Judicial  District  of  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court,  and  published  in 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Judicature 
Society. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A    Court    Reporter's    View    of    Electronic 

Recorders 

(By  Julian  J  Covel) 

In  a  recent  Issue  of  Judicature  '  there  ap- 
peared an  article  concerning  the  possibility 
of  reporting  proceedings  in  all  courts  by 
means  other  than  the  court  reporter.  As  a 
court  reporter  I  shall  present  a  different 
viewpoint. 

The  court  reporter  is  an  established  and  ac- 
cepted part  of  the  courtroom  scene.  His 
duties  and  functions  are  thoroughly  familiar 
to  bench  and  bar.  It  Is  scarcely  necessary  to 
elaborate  upon  them  here  The  court  reporter 
Is  thoroughly  aware,  however,  of  the  natural 
curiosity  that  exists  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
using  such  electrical  devices  In  the  courts. 
We  deem  It  appropriate,  therefore,  to  call 
attention  to  the  results  of  actual  tests  con- 
ducted with  such  devices. 


tests  of  tape  recordings 
The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  after  exhaustive  man-against- 
machine  tests  over  a  period  of  months  under 
actual  courtroom  conditions,  concluded  that 
the  transcripts  produced  by  the  official  court 
reporters  are  "far  superior"  to  the  transcripts 
made  from  tapes;  that  the  large  number  of 
instances  in  which  the  transcript*  derived 
from  tapes  contained  the  notation  "inaudi- 
ble" Indicates  the  failure  of  the  equipment, 
under  certain  conditions  normal  to  our 
courtrooms,  to  pick  up  many  words — which 
correctly  appeared  in  the  court  reporters' 
transcripts — clearly  enough  to  be  recogniz- 
able even  when  that  portion  is  listened  to 
over  and  over  agaln^ 

In  a  1967  report  of  tests  conducted  with  a 
six-track  tape-recording  machine  In  the  New 
York  City  Civil  Court,  a  subcommittee  (com- 
posed of  three  administrative  Judges  and  a 
prominent  attorney)  stated: 

"The  recorded  words  of  the  witness  were 
slurred  and  Indistinct,  but  properly  tran- 
scribed by  the  court  reporter  present.  .  .  . 
The  recording  devices  tested  can  record  and 
reproduce  the  "sounds'  of  the  courtroom. 
Skill  win  be  required  to  identify  the  source 
of  each  sound:  to  indicate  pauses,  or  recesses 
in  the  proceedings,  to  record  noiseless  move- 
ment and  gestures;  to  note  points  or  happen- 
ings di.rlng  the  proceedings  to  key  'play- 
backs' of  testimony;  to  aid  and  assist  the 
transcriber  by  noting  the  spelling  of  names, 
unusual  words  or  phrases  and  scientific  and 
technical  terms.  A  high  degree  of  skill  will  be 
required  to  reduce  the  recorded  sounds  to 
typewritten  transcripts  Such  skill  must  be 
supported  by  extensive  knowledge  of  thie  lan- 
guage, the  ability  to  punctuate  spoken  words 
and  the  perseverance  to  grasp  cross-talk, 
ungrammatlcal  utterances,  speech  imperfec- 
tions and  dialects."  ' 

Why  are  tape  recordings  such  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  the  court  reporter?  Because  to 
perpetuate  the  spoken  word  in  printed 
form — the  end  purpose  of  reporting,  after 
all — requires  the  ability  to  discriminate 
sounds.  The  tape  recorder  does  not  have 
such  ability;  only  the  human  ear  possesses  it. 
Man's  ear  and  brain  analyze,  sort,  amplify, 
accept  or  reject — in  other  words,  discriminate 
intelligently.  Magnetic  tape  recorders  have 
been  improved  to  a  substantial  degree  and 
are  reasonably  reliable  for  uses  that  are 
tightly  controlled,  such  as  at  home,  on  radio, 
and  on  television;  but  the  courtroom  situa- 
tion Is  quite  different.  There  is  nothing  in 
those  media  to  compare  with  the  hurly-btu-ly 
of  a  legal  battle  in  the  courtroom,  wherein 
speech,  despite  rules,  is  free  and  uutram- 
meled,  often  ragged,  slurred  and  unclear,  or 
highly  technical,  with  extraneous  noises  im- 
pinging and  foreign  or  regional  accents  com- 
mon— all  calling  for  Instant  decision  as  to 
what  was  said. 

Verbatim  reporting  Is  more  indebted  to 
comprehension  grounded  in  knowledge  and 
experience  than  can  ever  be  realized  by  the 
lay  observer.  This  fact  has  been  scientifically 
fixed  by  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories.' 

"Many  people  think  that  only  acoustic 
cues  make  speech  recognition  possible;  we 
now  see  that  they  are  Just  one  among  many 
other  Important  cues.  .  .  .  Knowledge  of 
context  can  make  the  difference  between  un- 
derstanding and  not  understanding  a  partic- 
ular sound  wave  sequence.  .  .  .  The  listener, 
in  recognizing  speech,  does  not  rely  solely 
on  information  derived  from  the  speech  wave 
he  reteives.  He  also  relies  on  his  knowledge 
of  an  intricate  communication  system  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  of  language  and  speech,  and 
on  cues  provided  by  the  subject  matter  and 
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-  Staff  Report,  NY  State  Judicial  Confer- 
ence— June  15.  1965. 

'  Subcommltee  Report  to  the  Departmental 
Committee.  First  Dept.— NY..  May  31.   1967. 

'  "The  Speech  Chain,"  Peter  B.  Denes  and 
Elliott  N   Pinson. 


the  Identity  of  the  speaker.  ...  No  auto- 
matic device  has  been  built  that  comes  close 
to  rivaling  the  ability  of  human  beings  to 
recognize  and   Identify   voices." 

problems  of  indistinct  sound 

The  Interposition  of  an  electrical  device 
between  the  spoken  word  In  the  courtroom 
and  the  heard  word  in  the  transcription  room 
Introduces  a  decisive  adverse  factor.  It  is  a 
well-known  principle  of  engineering  that 
reliability  is  negatively  affected  by  each 
device  added  to  any  system.  Transcription 
from  tapes  after  a  trial  is  over  results  in  the 
postponement  of  the  decision  as  to  what  was 
actually  said  until  the  time  of  transcription, 
perhaps  weeks  or  months  later,  in  an  entirely 
different  environment,  and  by  a  typist  who 
was  not  even  present  at  the  trial  Itself.  All 
of  these  circumstances  detract  markedly  from 
the  ability  of  the  transcriber  to  understand 
and  thereby  transcribe  accurately  each  and 
every  word— be  it  slurred,  whispered,  tech- 
nical, or  a  proper  noun. 

The  inability  of  the  tape  recorder  to  pro- 
duce a  verbatim  record  is  borne  out  by  the 
experience  of  the  Alaskan  courts.  After  four 
years  of  use  of  electronic  equipment  to  re- 
cord court  proceedings,  the  Alaskan  authori- 
ties distilled  their  experience  into  a  "Manual 
of  Electronic  Recording"  consisting  of  116 
pages  of  instructions,  among  which  were: 

"In  some  cases  it  may  t>e  difficult  to  under- 
stand some  (If  the  utterances  made  .  .  .  but 
it  is  advisalile  to  make  a  concentrated  effort 
(by  rei>eated  rehearing  of  the  critical  pas- 
sage) to  ascertain  at  least  some  of  the  por- 
tions of  the  recorded  speech.  There  Is  no 
place,  however,  for  conjecture  as  to  what 
may  or  could  have  been  said.  Where  the 
voice  Is  not  Intelligible  on  the  tape,  the  re- 
corded matter  cannot  be  transcribed.  The 
transcript  note  to  indicate  such  a  gap  is  as 
follows;  I  indiscernible  I .  ■Indiscernible' 
means  that  sounds  were  uttered  and  re- 
corded, but  that  whatever  .sounds  the 
transcribing  secretary  has  heard  cannot 
clearly  and  safely  be  distinguished  or  identi- 
fied as  a  certain  word  or  words. 

"If  the  indiscernible  word  or  words  are  in 
the  middle  of  a  statement,  this  is  shown  by 
typing  three  dots  Immediately  preceding  and 
following  the  indication  of  Indiscernible 
matter.  This  appears  as  follows  in  the 
transcript:  'And  then  the  policeman  came 
up  to  me  and  .  .  .  (indiscernible)  ...  at 
me  that  I  was  to  get  out  of  the  car.'  " 

What  was  Indiscernible?  Could  it  have 
been  "pointed  his  finger  at  me  and  shouted" 
or  perhaps    'fired  his  revolver  and  yelled?" 

A  further  instruction  with  respect  to  gaps 
in  the  tape  reads:  "Inaudible  Speech.  Oc- 
casionally the  term  'inaudible'  Instead  of  'In- 
discernible' Is  used  in  a  transcript  to  de- 
scribe the  sound  as  something  that  cannot 
be  heard  at  all." 

The  foregoing  Instructions  suggest  that 
the  transcripts  derived  from  tapes  are  some- 
thing less  than  word  for  word — a  condition 
hardly  compatible  with  the  constitutionally 
guaranteed  protection  of  due  process  of  law. 

A  former  administrator  of  the  Alaskan 
Court  system  has  been  qvioted  as  admitting 
that  the  single-track  recording  equipment 
which  they  have  been  using  was  Imperfect 
(after  Insisting  for  years  that  it  was  excel- 
lent); that  presently  Alaska  is  evaluating 
sp>eclally  designed  six-track  court  recording 
equipment  with  which  to  replace  Its  exist- 
ing single-track  system.  Our  exp>erlenoe  leads 
us  to  feel  certain  that  such  complete  re- 
placement of  equipment  will  prove  only  that 
the  weakness  is  not  in  the  number  of  tracks 
but  in  the  inability  of  tape  to  record  the 
infinite  variety  of  English  speech  patterns — 
each  and  every  moment — during  the  varied 
and  unique  courtroom  situations  that  arise. 
Whether  a  recorder  has  one,  .six.  or  a  dozen 
tracks,  a  way  has  not  yet  been  found  to 
duplicate  the  human  hearing  process.  This 
Is  Illuminated  in  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice 


Hamilton  S.  Burnett  of  the  Tennessee  Su- 
preme Court,  filed  May  5,  1967,  In  the  case 
of  Kernes  v.  State  of  Tennessee,  where  the 
transcript  was  prepared  from  a  magnetic 
tape; 

"From  these  two  convictions  he  has  sea- 
sonably appealed,  briefs  have  been  filed, 
arguments  heard,  and,  after  reading  this 
record  and  considering  the  matter,  we  think 
the  record  is  In  such  a  garbled  condition  that 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  heads  or  tails  about 
the  situation  so  that  it  would  be  fair  to 
either  the  defendant  or  the  state  to  render 
a  decision  thereon.  For  this  reason  the  Judg- 
ments below  are  reversed  and  the  cause  is 
remanded  for  a  new  trial.  .  .  .  There  are 
places  in  the  record  where  it  appears  that 
the  court  reporter  experienced  difficulty  with 
his  recording  equipment.  This  information 
is  stated  because,  as  we  have  said  before, 
the  record  is  In  such  a  garbled  condition  that 
one  reading  It  can't  tell  anything  about 
it." 

INTRUSIVE    recording 

Another  basic  weakness  of  magnetically 
taped  courtroom  proceedings  is  the  ever- 
present  danger  that  sensitive  microphones 
will  intrude  on  conservations  between 
lawyer  and  client  at  counsel  table,  thus  in- 
advertently violating  the  confidentiality  of 
the  lawyer-client  relationship.  Former  Chief 
Judge  Sylvester  J.  Ryan.  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court,  Southern  District  of  New  York, 
recognized  this  danger  in  his  report.-^  On  the 
same  subject  the  New  York  Judicial  Confer- 
ence stated : 

'Many  attorneys  fear  that  sound  record- 
ing, as  the  means  of  making  an  official  record 
in  trial  courts,  would  inadvertently  violate 
the  confidentiality  of  the  lawyer-client  rela- 
tionship. We  have  been  unable  to  get  a  satis- 
factory an.swer  to  such  fears  Microphones 
can  be  turned  off  when  the  off-the-record 
words  are  known  to  be  approaching.  Hands 
can  cover  mouths  or  words  can  be  whispered. 
None  of  this  will  prevent  a  client's  self- 
prejudicial  words  from  being  recorded  should 
he  suddenly  blurt  them  out  to  his  attorney. 
If  a  court  reporter  overhears  such  remarks 
he  does  not  record  them;  a  sensitive  micro- 
phone has  no  such  discretion." 

Thus,  the  very  sensitivity  of  the  tape  of 
which  the  recording  companies  boast  is  a  bar 
to  the  use  of  such  machines  In  the  court- 
room milieu.  Only  at  his  own  peril  does  a 
lawyer  whisper  a  privileged  aside  to  his 
client.  Surrounding  silence  must  prevail  at 
all  times.  Court  and  counsel,  to  state  it 
metaphorically,  must  dance  to  the  tune  of 
the  recording  machine.  All  this  adds  to  the 
burden  of  the  lawyer  already  burdened  with 
the  need  to  present  his  facts  and  conduct  his 
cross-examinations  for  the  greatest  good  of 
his  client. 

In  five  or  six  states  electrical  recording  has 
been  used  or  experimented  with  to  a  limited 
extent.  In  Tennessee  the  device  is  used  only 
in  the  Criminal  Court.  An  Idea  of  the  suc- 
cess achieved  may  be  gathered  from  the 
opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Burnett  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Supreme  Court  previously  quoted.  In 
Alaska  the  problems  encountered  In  the  use 
of  the  device  have  been  substantial,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Alaskan  Manual  of  Electronic 
Recording.  It  is  significant  that  to  this  very 
day  the  Federal  Court  in  Alaska  uses  a  short- 
hand reporter,  as  do  attorneys  in  the  taking 
of  depositions.  In  Indiana  and  in  Virginia 
the  use  of  the  device  Is  permissive  in  the 
courts.  A  cruise  visitor  to  Puerto  Rico  will 
note  a  live  court-reporter  at  his  task. 

In  the  article  mentioned  earlier,  Mr.  Martin 
contends  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  court  re- 
porters In  this  country — a  statement  that  we 
are  constrained  to  contradict.  Our  Investi- 
gations reveal  that  a  contrary  situation  pre- 


» Memorandum  Concerning  the  Present  Re- 
porting Svstem  in  the  Southern  District  of 
NY.— July  20,   1960. 


vails.  As  a  matter  of  actual  fact,  because  of 
training  courses  offered  by  court-reporting 
schools  throughout  the  country,  a  great  many 
of  which  bear  the  seal  of  carefully  offered 
approval  of  our  national  association,  we  now 
hear  from  many  areas  reports  of  an  excess  of 
reporters  over  reporter  openings.  Otir  Na- 
tional Placement  Bureau,  which  upon  request 
endeavors  to  provide  reporters  for  court  va- 
cancies, has  little  difficulty  In  so  doing,  and 
we  are  confident  that  It  will  he  able  to  pro- 
vide for  any  anticipated  expansion  of  the 
court  system. 

EXPENSE  OF  TAPE-RECORDING 

We  further  contend  that  no  saving  can  be 
effected  by  the  introduction  of  sound-record- 
ing equipment.  The  shorthand  system  of 
court  reporting  requires  the  services  of  one 
person,  who  does  both  the  reporting  and 
the  preparation  of  the  transcript.  The  tape- 
recording  system  would  require  the  services 
of  two  persons:  a  monitor  and  a  transcriber. 
What  salary  would  a  monitor  command?  It 
would  depend  upon  his  skill  and  ability.  Ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Subcommittee  Re- 
port: 

"The  monitor  must  be  a  skilled  person.  He 
will  need  an  understanding  of  the  technical 
aspects  of  recording,  a  knowledge  of  court- 
room procedure,  an  awareness  of  what  Is  im- 
portant for  a  good  record,  in  short,  a  great 
deal  of  the  background  knowledge  of  a  court 
reporter.  The  monitor  can  have  no  other  re- 
sponsibilities In  the  courtroom;  his  sole  re- 
sponsibility must  be  that  of  recording  the 
proceedings  electronically.  ...  No  additional 
expense  or  saving  can  be  expected,  since  the 
monitors  will  be  court  reporters  or  skilled 
court  clerks  at  little  difference  in  salary." 

Additional  costs  will  accrue  in  hiring  and 
training  typist-transcribers  and  in  purclias- 
ing  for  them  transcribing  recorder  units,  in 
addition  to  typewriters  and  office  furniture. 
The  cost  of  the  new  equipment  for  the  court- 
room must  also  be  considered,  and  the  cost 
of  replacing  all  units  periodically  when  out- 
moded, as  well  as  that  of  servicing,  mainte- 
nance, and  all  supplies.  An  elaborate  storage 
system  for  the  electronic  tapes  will  have  to 
be  created  in  order  to  guard  against  the 
danger  of  erasure  and  deterioration. 

All  of  these  cost  factors  were  considered  by 
the  New  York  Subcommittee.  Tlie  conclusion 
inescapably  drawn  from  that  report  Is  that 
no  saving  can  be  effected. 

Electronic  engineers  have  great  faith  in 
the  capabilities  and  potentialities  of  their 
products.  Today  they  speak  of  replacing  the 
live  court  reporter.  Soon  will  come  the  com- 
puterized de\ice  to  replace  other  court  per- 
sonnel, and  eventually  the  transistorized  de- 
vice designed  to  receive  facts  and  law  at  one 
end  and  deliver  judgment  or  verdict  at  the 
other  end.  Pending  the  establishment  of  this 
Shangri-La  of  complete  Judicial  leisure,  per- 
mit this  old-time  court  reporter  to  observe 
that  we  shall  continue  to  demonstrate  that 
our  method  of  reporting  the  Judicial  process 
represents  eminently  the  better  and  more 
satisfactory  way  for  bench  and  bar  and 
public 

THE    WAR    IN    VIETNAM— ADDRESS 
BY  SENATOR  HATFIELD 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  speaking 
at  Rutgers  University  on  July  18.  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Hatfield  J  delivered  one  of  his  most 
forceful  speeches  on  Vietnam.  Although 
eveiTone  will  not  agree  with  lois  con- 
clusions, his  views  should  be  carefallj' 
considered.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Address  by  Senator  Mark  O  Hatfield.  Pre- 
pared FOR  Delivery  at  I  .utcers  University, 
New  Brunswick.  N.J.,    Fuly  18,  1968 

Every  morning  as  I  am  ihavlng  and  hurry- 
ing through  the  routine  i  if  getting  myself  to 
work.  I  listen  with  renewi  d  hope  to  the  radio 
newscast  of  the  previous  day's  activity  at  the 
peace  table  In  Paris.  But  ^  ivery  morning  I  am 
told  that  there  has  t>een  no  progress  In  re- 
solving the  war. 

After  spending  my  da^  In  the  Senate  I 
return  home  to  dinner  anl  the  evening  news 
from  Saigon.  I  am  told  h(  w  many  O.I.'s  died 
that  day  and  how  many  South  Vietnamese 
homes  and  lives  were  d 'Stroyed.  And,  like 
many  Americans.  I  despair. 

The  negotiator.'!  have  b«  en  meeting  for  two 
months  in  Paris,  and  wh  le  they  have  t>een 
holding  their  cordial.  we!kly  meetings  and 
coffee  breaks.  3.000  American  men  have 
senselessly  died  In  a  senseless  war  20,000 
young  men  have  been  wovinded.  No  one 
knows  how  many  thousands  of  South  Viet- 
namese have  been  made  homeless  or  how 
many  have  been  killed  an  1  maimed. 

Yet  despite  the  fact  th  it  more  people  are 
dying  in  Vietnam  than  e"  er  before,  and  de- 
spite the  T.i'ct  that  If  this  rend  persists  more 
America ns~<hall  die  there  in  1968  than  were 
killed  in  the  first  six  years  of  the  war.  the 
American  public  is  mesrierlzcd  and  mute. 
While  the  tragedy  Is  be  ng  played  out  In 
Vietnam.  Americans  are  absorbed  by  the 
a:-tlon  In  Paris. 

And  I  re.iUy  must  give  the  producer,  di- 
rector, and  protagonist  of  this  drama — 
Lyndon  J:>hnson — a  gres  t  deal  of  credit. 
While  Washington  has  bei  n  trying  for  seven 
futile  years  to  pacify  thi  i  people  of  South 
Vietnam,  it  has  taken  onl^  three  months  to 
pacify  the  people  of  the   [Jnlted  States. 

It  may  be  that  I — and  (  ther  critics  of  the 
Pre.sidenfs  Vietnam  pollc  r — are  to  a  degree 
responsible  for  the  hypnot  zed  state  of  Amer- 
ican public  opinion.  For  many  months  we 
have  repeatedly  emphaslz  d  the  need  to  es- 
tablish negotiations.  And  perhaps  In  stress- 
ing the  need  for  peace  talks  we  did  not 
state  clearly  enough  that  negotiations  were 
not  an  end  in  themsel  es.  Now  we  war 
critics,  along  -vith  the  Airerican  public,  feel 
obligated  to  remain  silent  because  the  Presi- 
dent has  given  us  peace  talks:  he  has  os- 
tensibly met  our  deman  Is.  The  point  Is, 
however,  that  negotiations  themselves  are 
not  the  objective:  peace  Is  the  objective. 
The  establishment  of  dii  cussions  In  Paris 
represents  no  more  than  a  first  step  in  mov- 
ing from  a  military  to  a  j  oUtlcal  resolution 
of  the  war. 

Unhappily,  It  appears  t  lat  neither  Hanoi 
nor  Washington  is  ready  to  go  beyond  this 
first  step.  Neither  side  Is  willing  to  give  away 
at  the  peace  table  In  Paris  what  It  still  be- 
lieves can  be  won  on  i  he  battlefield  In 
Vietnam.  Serious  negotla  ;lons  on  the  real 
Issues  of  peace  have  not  y(  t  begun,  and  they 
will  not  begin  until  botii  sides  relinquish 
their  ambitions  for  a  m  Utary  victory.  As 
long  as  both  sides  contliue  chanting  the 
same  tired  cliches  that  th»  enemy  Is  on  his 
last  leg  and  that  complete  victory  is  Just 
around  the  corner,  they  will  continue  to 
regard  the  talks  In  Paris  as  Just  a  convenient 
side  show  to  take  the  sp<itllght  away  from 
the  Ufe-and-death  drama  being  executed  In 
Vietnam. 

I  can  no  longer  sit  bac  c  In  the  audience 
and  passively  witness  tUs  spectacle.  Too 
many  husbands,  too  ;nany  sons  and 
brothers— both  Vletnames;  and  American- 
are  dying  in  the  swamjs  and  streets  of 
Vietnam.  The  insane  continuation  of  this 
war  Is  literally  destroying  i  country  and  ob- 
literating the  culture  of  a  once  beautiful 
and  serene  people.  But  eq  lally  Important  Is 
what  It  Is  doing  to  our  ow  ^  moral  values,  to 
our  deep  commitment  to  Justice  and  the 
humane  treatment  of  all  men.  Our  continued 
preoccupation  with  Vietn  im  has  destroyed 
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our  sense  of  priorities  and  very  directly  con- 
tributed to  many  of  our  domestic  problems. 
It  has  created  a  mystique  of  violence  that 
pervades  our  entire  society  and  erodes  our 
national  soul.  This  continuing  war  threat- 
ens the  stability  of  our  economy  and  of  the 
dollar.  It  has  prevented  us  from  making  the 
necessary  commitment  to  problems  of  our 
cities  and  of  the  poor.  We  have  placed  a 
greater  priority  on  killing  Vletcong  in  South 
Vietnam  than  on  saving  the  embittered  poor 
in  our  own  country.  We  have  placed  greater 
priority  on  bombing  Vietnam's  cities  into 
rubble  than  on  reconstructing  our  own.  We 
have  decided  It  is  more  Important  to  Involve 
ourselves  In  a  revolutionary  war  in  Vietnam 
than  to  prevent  a  revolutionary  war  at  home. 
More  and  more  Americans  are  awakening 
to  the  shortsightedness  of  our  commitment 
in  Vietnam  and  they  are  demanding  that 
the  war  be  ended.  Some  would  end  It  with  a 
decisive  win:  "We've  got  the  power,  let's 
use  It."  they  say.  I  wonder  if  those  people 
who  advocate  this  approach  have  ever  really 
considered  what  a  so-called  "military  vic- 
tory" would  mean.  To  force  a  surrender  out 
of  the  NLP  and  North  Vietnamese  we  would 
have  to  slaughter  even  greater  numbers  of 
the  Vietnamese  people,  level  all  of  their  cit- 
ies, completely  destroy  their  land  and  crops 
with  napalm  and  chemicals.  As  conquerors, 
we  would  have  to  occupy  the  land  of  the 
conquered  which,  as  the  current  Saturday 
Rciieiv  points  out.  would  require  at  least  a 
million  men  at  an  annual  cost  of  $40  billion 
and  10.000  dead  Americans.  We  would  prob- 
.ibly  have  to  spend  an  additional  $30  tn  $.50 
billion  on  economic  and  social  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  country  we  have  destroyed.  It 
should  be  quite  obvious  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford  this  sort  of   "'victory  '   In   Vietnam. 

But  what  are  the  other  alternative  courses 
to  end  this  war? 

The  Administration  would  say  that  we 
have  no  alternative  to  continuing  the  war 
and  working  toward  a.  quote.  Just  and  hon- 
orable peace,  unquote.  What  does  the  Ad- 
ministration mean  by  '"Just  and  honorable 
peace'"?  It  means  essentially  that  Hanoi 
shall  unilaterally  call  Its  soldiers  home  and 
give  up  its  ambition  of  reunifying  Vietnam: 
and  that  the  Vletcong  shall  give  up  their 
arms  and  accept  the  authority  of  an  antl- 
Communist.  pro-U  S.  government  In  Saigon, 
In  which  they  have  no  voice.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  have  lost  this  option. 

Since  the  signing  of  the  Geneva  Accords, 
we  have  been  seeking  this  objective,  and 
today  we  are  further  from  this  goal  than 
we  were  in  1954  or  even  1965.  Out  of  narrowly 
defined  self-interest,  we  have  failed  to  en- 
courage the  evolution  of  a  truly  represent- 
ative government  In  Saigon  which  could 
win  the  allegiance  of  Its  people.  And  now  It 
Is  too  late  for  us  to  design,  establish,  and 
maintain  such  a  government.  Anyone  we 
support  is  automatically  discredited  In  the 
eyes  of  the  Vietnamese,  and  we  are  stuck 
with  corrupt  and  Ineffective  leaders  who  are 
Incapable  of  surviving  In  power  without  our 
backing.  We  lost  tlie  countryside  some  time 
ago  to  the  Vletcong.  and  the  Tet  offensive 
and  aftermath  demonstrated  that  we  are 
losing  the  cities.  Although  thousands  of 
South  Vietnamese  must  have  known  of  the 
planned  attacks,  apparently  no  one  in- 
formed the  allies — even  anonymously — of 
what  was  coming. 

In  Plelku,  'or  Instance,  the  Vletcong  had 
dug  escape  and  storage  tunnels  under  one- 
third  of  this  city  of  17.500.  At  least  one-third 
of  the  city  then  knew  In  advance  that  the  at- 
tacks were  coming,  and  It  would  have  taken 
only  one  anonymous  note  to  the  authorities 
to  expose  the  tunnels  and  disclose  the  plan. 
Since  1965  we  have  bombed  the  villages 
and  cities  of  South  Vietnam,  we  have  na- 
palmed  their  crops,  killed  their  livestock,  and 
herded  peasants  into  refugee  camps  where 
they  very  often  have  no  shelter,  no  sanitary 
facilities,  no  schools  and  not  enough  to  eat. 


Most  South  Vietnamese  hold  us  responsible 
for  corrupting  their  government  officials,  for 
turning  their  young  girls  Into  prostitutes, 
their  children  into  beggars,  and  their  mer- 
chants into  black-marketeers.  Autl-Amerl- 
can  feeling  is  Intensifying  In  Vietnam,  and 
increasing  numbers  of  people  are  deciding 
that  they  hate  the  Americans  more  than 
they  hate  the  Vletcong.  Every  day  we  become 
more  and  more  an  occupying  force  in  a 
hostile  land  that  we  shall  never  be  capable  of 
pacifying. 

Let's  be  brutally  frank  for  once  about 
where  we  stand  In  Vietnam.  We  have  lost  this 
war  In  every  way  but  militarily:  and  the 
Irony  Is  that  we  cannot  win  It  militarily.  1 
have  no  hope  at  this  point  that  we  can 
achieve  a  "Just  and  lionorable""  peace  on  the 
President's  terms.  Even  «/  the  President 
should  change  his  policies  from  offensive 
military  operations  aimed  at  killing  Com- 
munists to  defensive  military  policies  cou- 
pled with  genuine  attempts  to  win  the  al- 
legiance of  the  South  Vietnamese.  I  believe 
it  is  too  late  to  reverse  the  final  outcome. 
Short  of  a  program  of  genocide  In  both  North 
and  South  Vietnam,  there  is  no  way  we  can 
force  or  Induce  the  North  Vietnamese  to  go 
home:  there  Is  no  way  we  can  deny  members 
of  the  NLP  a  role  in  the  political  life  of  South 
Vietnam.  We  must  not  continue  sending 
American  men  to  die  in  Vietnam  becau.se  we 
are  too  proud,  too  vain,  and  too  stubborn  to 
accept  this  reality.  We  must  not  go  on  killing 
South  Vietnamese  and  destroying  their 
country  on  the  basis  oi  the  delusion  that  we 
are  saving  them  from  a  fate  worfe  than  the 
one  we  have  Imposed  on  them 

In  the  name  of  humanity  and  decency,  let 
us  be  honest  with  ourselves.  We  can  stub- 
bornly and  fruitlessly  delay  the  agony  of 
facing  reality  but  we  can  do  little  to  alter  it. 
Sooner  or  later  we  will  be  forced  to  allow  all 
groups  In  South  Vietnam.  Including  the  NLF. 
an  open  and  legitimate  politic. il  role.  Sooner 
or  later  we  are  going  to  have  to  agree  to  re- 
move all  our  troops  from  Vietnam.  We  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  delaying  our  confronta- 
tion with  reality:  nothing  but  more  bitter- 
ness: nothing  but  more  wasted  resources  that 
are  so  desperately  needed  for  our  domestic 
problems:  nothing  but  more  dead  Americans' 
bodies  to  be  shipped  home  In  green  plastic 
bags. 

If  we  are  clever  and  persistent  negotiators, 
we  may  force  some  concessions  from  the 
North  'Vietnamese  and  NLF  concerning  mu- 
tual steps  of  deescalatlon  or  a  generous  time- 
schedule  in  our  phased  withdrawal.  But  these 
concessions  will  only  be  face-saving  for  the 
U.S.:  they  will  not  change  the  final  outcome 
of  this  war  on  the  basic  nature  of  the  settle- 
ment I  say  It  Is  immoral  and  unconscionable 
to  prolong  the  killing  and  destruction  In 
Vietnam  In  order  to  serve  the  Illusion  of 
face-saving.  I  say  that  the  vanity  and  pride 
of  the  officials  who  have  committed  them- 
selves and  our  country  to  the  folly  in  Viet- 
nam are  not  worth  the  life  of  one  more 
Oregonlan.  or  New  Jersey-lte,  or  Texan: 
they  are  not  worth  the  life  of  one  more 
Vietnamese  civilian  caught  In  the  crossfire 
of  this  savage  war.  Instead  of  haggling  for 
months  or  even  years  over  various  steps  and 
phases  of  ovir  extrication  from  Vietnam,  In- 
stead of  granting  in  plece-meal  all  those 
things  we  will  have  to  concede  In  the  end 
anj-way,  why  not  openly  confront  the  real 
Issues.  We  should  tell  the  North  Vietnamese 
that  we  will  stop  all  bombing  of  the  Nortii 
and  immediately  remove  all  our  troops  and 
bases  from  the  South  with  only  one  condi- 
tion: that  they  agree  to  the  holding  of  an 
Internationally  supervised  election  in  South 
Vietnam — open  to  all  citizens  and  parties — 
in  order  that  the  South  Vietnamese  can 
choose,  themselves,  who  will  be  their  legit- 
imate leaders.  We  should  further  pledge 
that.  If  the  elections  are  honest  and  the 
results  accepted  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  NLP,  we  will  give  up  to  $1   billion  In 
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economic  aid  yearly,  for  a  specified  number 
of  years,  to  whatever  government  Is  elected 
In  order  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  a  country 
we  helped  to  destroy.  This  assistance  should 
also  be  predicated  on  the  condition  that  who- 
ever wins  the  election  shall  not  take  political 
reprisals  against  the  losers.  In  addition,  we 
would  have  to  be  willing  to  protect  those 
people  who  would  fear  for  their  lives  once 
the  shield  of  American  power  Is  removed. 
We  should  grant  them  political  asylum  and 
help  them  resettle  In  the  United  States  or  In 
some  other  country  where  they  are  welcome. 

Perhaps  there  could  be  other  agreements 
or  arrangements  made  but  In  the  long  run 
we  have  little  to  lose  and  a  great  deal  to  gain 
by  frankly  and  openly  recognizing  what  will 
be  the  basic  outlines  of  the  settlement.  I 
know  that  for  some  Americans,  particularly 
those  who  have  lost  someone  to  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  It  will  not  be  easy  to  admit  our 
mistakes  and  rationally  decide  to  cut  our 
losses.  There  will  be  the  temptation  to  up 
the  ante  Just  one  more  time  In  a  desperate 
gamble  to  recoup  our  losses.  But  continued 
iDlood-lettlng  in  Southeast  Asia  Is  no  way  to 
trlve  meaning  to  the  sacrifices  already  made. 
Our  debt  to  those  who  have  given  their  lives 
cannot  be  paid  with  more  dead  Communists 
or  comrades,  but  with  peace. 

We  cannot  go  on  like  this.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue sending  young  men  off  to  kill  and  be 
killed  for  no  more  than  our  vague  assurances 
that  eventually  there  will  be  peace. 

And  I  must  write  letters  of  condolence  to 
the  parents  of  these  men.  but  I  can't  fill  the 
emptiness  In  their  lives  with  reassurances 
that  their  sons  died  for  a  worthy  cause.  I  can 
only  tell  them  what  I  am  telling  you.  The 
war  must  be  ended — not  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  young  men  and  their  loved-ones  who 
a.sk  us  "Why?"  but  also  for  the  sake  of  the 
other  young  men  who  sit  Idly  In  rotting  city 
ghettoes  and  ask  us  "Why?".  Perhaps,  most 
Important,  we  must  end  this  war  to  save  our 
national  soul:  to  restore  our  own  faith  in 
America  as  a  Nation  of  compassion,  a  Nation 
committed  to  human  decency  and  Justice. 


HELICOPTER  SERVICE 
INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  almost  2 
years  ago,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
started  an  investigation  to  determine  the 
public  convenience  and  necessity  of  heli- 
copter service  between  the  cities  of  Balti- 
more and  Washington,  and  Dulles.  Na- 
tional, and  Friendship  Aiiports.  At  the 
time,  the  action  was  widely  hailed  as  an 
important  step  toward  alleviation  of  the 
overcrowded  condition  at  National,  which 
is  responsible  for  long  landing  and  take- 
off delays,  much  objectionable  noise  and 
smoke  in  the  area  of  the  airport,  and  the 
creation  of  potential  safety  hazards.  The 
investigation  was  also  seen  as  a  preat 
boon  to  Dulles  International  Airport, 
which  was  built  as  a  jet  airport  and  can 
take  care  of  the  larger,  modern  aircraft, 
which  National  was  never  intended  to 
handle. 

In  October  of  last  year,  a  hearing 
examiner  for  the  CAB  heard  testimony 
from  five  applicants,  who  presented  writ- 
ten and  oral  testimonj'  supporting  the 
need  for  the  senlce.  as  well  as  their  own 
experience  and  financial  capabilities  for 
operating  the  service.  After  some  time, 
the  examiner  issued  a  negative  decision, 
stating  that  the  service  was  not  needed. 
The  examiner's  conclusion  appears  to  be 
based  on  the  lowest  traffic  forecast  of 
each  segment  and  on  the  highest  cost 
factors  supplied  by  the  applicants. 

For  one  who  has  followed  this  case,  it 


is  difHcult  to  understand  how  such  a 
decision  could  be  reached  when  all  ap- 
plicants indicated  a  willingness  to  take 
the  ser\'ice  on  certain  conditions,  all  of 
which  were  free  from  any  Federal  sub- 
sidy. The  CAB  will  soon  hoar  oral  argu- 
ments, and  I  hope  the  Board  will  not 
deny  this  much  needed  service. 

As  a  Senator  from  Virginia  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  have  an  understand- 
able interest  in  improved  transportation 
for  this  area.  The  proposed  helicopter 
service  will  do  much  to  improve  ti-avel 
between  the  two  cities  and  the  airports. 
The  Department  of  Transportation  has 
supported  the  proposed  helicopter  serv- 
ice vigorously  in  a  brief  filed  with  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  I  am  plea.sed 
the  Department  of  Ti-an.<;portation  has 
taken  such  a  position  and  hope  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  will  grant  a  certifi- 
cate of  public  convenience  and  necessity 
to  the  most  qualified  applicant. 


THE  AMERICAN  IMPACT  ON 
VIETNAM 

Ml-.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  New 
York  Times  corresi)ondent  Bernard 
Weinraub,  in  a  dispatch  filling  the 
greater  part  of  a  page  in  that  paper, 
recently  took  a  comprehensive  look  at 
the  American  impact  on  Vietnam. 

He  finds  that  in  a  variety  of  aspects — 
economic,  cultural,  political — the  "Amer- 
ican presence"  is  affecting  Vietnamese 
life  from  top  to  bottom.  In  the  article  he 
quotes  a  number  of  Vietnamese  who 
have  expressed  their  opinions,  among 
them  the  Information  Minister,  Ton  That 
Thien.  who  has  termed  the  American 
influence  "devastating,  disintegrating, 
explosive." 

Indeed,  the  picture  painted  by  Mr. 
Weinraub  is  one  of  a  nation  and  a  society 
whose  traditional  values  have  been  con- 
torted and  overthrown  in  the  seething 
conflict  with  our  own.  Many  Vietnam- 
ese, he  says,  see  the  American  influence 
as  "tearing  the  family  apart  and  creat- 
ing social  havoc."  He  cites  instances  in 
which  the  family  has  had  to  move  to 
the  city,  where  the  father — with  only 
farming  skills — may  be  able  to  earn  only 
200  piastres  a  day.  But  at  the  same  time 
the  10-year-old  son.  shining  shoes  or 
washing  cars  for  Americans,  may  be 
earning  three  times  as  much. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  published  in  the 
New  York  times  of  July  6.  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Americans'  Impact  on  Vietnam  Is  PROFOtTND 
(By  Bernard  Weinraub^ 

S.AicoN.  SorTH  ViF.TNAM.  Jime  27 — Ten 
years  ago  fewer  than  1.000  American  service- 
men were  stationed  in  Vietnam,  and  their 
prosen'"e  was  scarcely  noticed. 

Today,  530.000  American  troops  and  12.000 
civilians  are  swp.rmlng  through  this  tortured 
country,  and  their  presence  Is  affecting  the 
very  roots  of  South  Vietnamese  life. 

To  a  growing  number  of  South  Vietnamese 
officials  and  Intellectuals,  '"la  presence  Amerl- 
caine"  Is  corrosive.  Two  weeks  ago,  the  In- 
formation Minister.  Ton  Tliat  Thlen.  In  a 
monograph  written  for  presentation  in  Hono- 


lulu,   termed   the   American   Infiuence   "'dev- 
astating, disintegrating,  explosive." 

To  American  officials  here,  the  Impact  Is 
positive.  At  the  most  basic  level,  the  officials 
say.  the  massive  American  presence  is 
thwarting  the  Communist  from  taking  over 
Beyond  this,  the  officials  add.  the  Americans 
are  successfully  pressing  South  Vietnam 
toward  democracy,  toward  a  viable  economy 
and  toward  change  in  the  rigid  social  struc- 
ture and  the  bureavicratlc  morass. 

What  is  the  American  Impact  in  'Vietnam? 
The  visible  part  of  It  Is  everN-where.  The 
.stroets  of  Saigon,  once  a  slumbering,  tropical 
capital,  are  clogged  with  Jeeps,  motor  scooters, 
buses,  lambrettas  and  cars.  In  30.000  to  40.000 
homes  and  in  village  squares  throughout 
the  country.  South  Vietnamese  families 
watch  in  fascination  "Tlie  Addams  Family," 
and  "Perry  Mason"  on  armed  forces  tele- 
vision. In  college  classrooms  sttidents  read 
John  Updike  and  J.  D.  Salinger.  In  coffee 
shops,  young  men  who  work  for  United 
States  agencies  and  girls  in  miniskirts  sip 
Coca-Cola  and  complain  that  the  Americans 
have  taken  over. 

The  American  presence  has  also  contributed 
to  a  tangle  of  more  profound  changes  that 
remain,  with  a  war  on.  contradictory  and 
complex.  .Students,  teachers.  Government 
employes  and  busine.ss  men  Insist,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  Influx  of  American  soldiers, 
civilians  and  dollars  is  tearing  the  family 
apart  and  creating  social  havoc. 

FAMILY    A    cornerstone 

The  Vietnamese  family  and  its  home  were 
a  cornerstone  in  the  society  through  a  thou- 
sand years  of  Chinese  domination  and  nearly 
a  luindred  years  of  French  rule.  Many  Viet- 
n.iinese  feel  that  the  cornerstone  has  crum- 
bled. 

"".\n  Impossible  situation  has  been  created." 
said  an  American-educated  lawyer.  "'The  poor 
families  come  to  Saigon  from  the  country- 
side because  of  the  war.  The  father  has  few 
skills,  so  he  becomes  a  day  laborer  or  drives 
a  jjedicab.  Before  he  was  respected  by  the 
children  He  knew  about  the  farm.  He  knew 
about  the  land.  Now  he  knows  nothing. 

""The  young  boys  wash  cars  for  the  Ameri- 
cans or  shine  shoes  or  sell  papers  or  work  as 
pickpockets."'  the  lawj'er  went  on  "Tliey  may 
enrn  500  or  600  piasters  [$5  or  $6)  a  day. 
Their  fathers  earn  200  plasters  a  day.  Here 
is  a  10-year-old  boy  earning  three  times  as 
much  as  his  father.  It  Is  unheard  of." 

Beyond  the  impact  of  Americans  and 
.American  dollars,  of  course,  there  is  the  over- 
all, shattering  Impact  of  the  war  itself.  Vir- 
tually even,'  young  farmer  or  peasant  Is 
forced  to  Join  the  government  forces  or  the 
Vletcong:  more  than  a  million  people  have 
become  refugees;  the  disruption  of  farms 
r^nd  villages  has  led  an  additional  two  mil- 
lion to  flee  to  the  cities.  Most  of  them  are 
expected  to  remain  in  the  cities  after  the 
war. 

This  traumatic  break  for  many  farmers — 
and  the  social  problems  that  await  them 
in  the  cities — has  stirred  anger  among  many 
Vietnrmese.  especially  since  thousands  of 
families  In  rural  areas  are  physically  moved 
out  of  their  farms  by  allied  troop>s  to  create 
free-strike  zones. 

"want  to  die  there" 

"The  Vietnamese  never  wants  to  leave  his 
village."  said  a  professor  at  Saigon  Univer- 
sity. '"They  want  to  be  born  there  and  they 
want  to  die  there. 

"That  Is  not  easy  for  you  Americans  to 
understand,  since  you  can  move  from  vUj- 
lage  to  village  in  your  country."  he  went  on. 
"But  here  It  is  very  painful  for  a  Vietnamese 
to  leave  his  village,  and  when  they  are  forced 
to  move  they  hate  you.  It  Is  as  simple  as 
that — they  hate  you." 

To  most  American  officials,  the  changes  in 
the  family  are  partly  the  tragic  result  of  the 
war.  partly  the  natural  Impact  of  Western 
culture  on  an  Asian  country. 
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Imitation   of   the 

>i  of  a  few  years," 

clal.  Another  de- 

'thlng  wrong  here 
Vietnamese  love 
:lety  was  damned 
d  what  we're  get- 


Vlctorlanlsm   to   a  plastl 
teeny-bopper  In  the  mat 
said  a  Junior  American 
Glared: 

"It's  easy  to  blame  eve 
on  the  Americans — the 
doing  It.  But,  look,  this  s> 

rotten  when  we  got  here  ., 

ting  now  Is  an  exaggeration  of  the  rotten- 
ness, the  corruption,  the  hatlonal  hangups." 

INFLUENCE    ON  [CHURCH 

The  American  influencfe  has  touched  re- 
ligion, culture  and.  on  i  broad  scale,  the 
rigidly  defined  class  systeihs  of  Vietnam. 

Buddhist  and  Roman  CbthoUc  leaders  in- 
sist that  the  American  impact  on  religion  la 
minimal,  but  several  American  officials  In- 
dicated that  both  the  Buddhists  and  the 
Catholics  were  undergoing  some  difficulty  In 
attracting  young  Vietnamese  to  churches  and 
pagodas.  | 

The  membership  of  botl  churches  appears 
relatively  stable  and  unch mglng.  Of  the  ap- 
proximately 16.5  million  ilouth  Vietnamese, 
about  U  million  are  beljeved  to  be  Bud- 
dhists, but  only  4  million  are  thought  to  be 
praotlclng  followers.  The  rest  are  ancestor- 
worstolpplng  farmers  and   >easants. 

The  powerful  Catholic  Church  la  believed 
to  have  more  than  a  m.Ulon  and  a  half 
members. 

In  the  Mekong  Delta,  ar  American  volun- 
teer who  has  worked  In  V  etnam  more  than 
two  years  observed  of  the  younger  Buddhists: 
"I  don't  know  If  It's  oui  Influence  or  not. 
but  a  lot  of  the  younger  jeople  say  they're 
very  glad  their  parents  praj  four  or  five  times 
a  day  at  the  altar,  but  th;y  don't  have  the 
time  to  do  It.  They're  too  liusy.  It's  like  that 
here." 

The  American  influecce  Is  especially 
marked  In  a  small  but  growing  number  of 
young  monks  who  have  stulled  In  the  United 
States. 

IMPRESSED    BT    A  MERICA 

"I  am  especially  Impressed  with  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life — at  least  what  It  Is  sup- 
posed to  be."  said  one  of  the  young  monks, 
Nguyen  Tanh.  who  major  jd  In  philosophy 
at  Yale.  "I  am  not  Impress*  d  with  Its  reality 
here." 

"I  see  a  very  strong  Impact  on  Intellectual 
life,  on  literary  style."  he  lald,  leaning  for- 
ward and  speaking  softly.  "The  rising  gen- 
eration read  Hemingway.  Faulkner,  Salinger 
much  more  than  the  Precch.  They  have  a 
great  Influence  here. 

"We  like  your  writers  aiid  their  attitude 
toward  living,  toward  wrltlig.  toward  think- 
ing." he  went  on.  "In  particular,  your  Amer- 
ican writers  live  In  a  very  Intense  way.  They 
live  their  thoughts  and  Ideiia.  They  are  men 
of  action.  This  means  something  to  us." 

Culturally,  the  American  Influx  appears  to 
have  had  an  uneven  Impact.  Traditional  Viet- 
namese lacquerware  and  J,rt — which  most 
Americans  find  poorly  majde — remain  un- 
touched. Several  paintings  I  bear  strong  re- 
semblances to  Monet  and  & 
are  virtually  no  American 
as  pop  art. 

Ironically  the  strongest 
Influence   has   touched   fol 
antiwar  ballads  of  the  mos 
singer  In  Vietnam.  Trlnh  Co^g  Son. 

MIDDLE    CLASS    AFFtCTED 

The  broadest  social — ancl  by  extension, 
cultural — Impact  of  the  pVmerlcans  has 
fallen  on  the  powerful  middle  class,  who  ex- 
clusively ran  the  Oovernmerit's  bureaucracy, 
taught  in  primary  schools  and  colleges  and 
served  as  lawyers,  doctors  ai^d  businessmen. 
This  socially  conscious  class,  to  all  Indica- 
tions, had  little  link  to  or  sympathy  for  the 
peasants,  or  even  the  army.     , 

American  officials  say  privately  that  the 
disruption  within  this  entrenched  class  is 
welcome.  Middle-class  Vietnamese  are  natu- 


itlsse,  but  there 
Influences  such 

(lerlcan  cultural 
singing  in  the 
famous  college 


rally    bitter.    Especially   at    their   decline   in 
status. 

'A  university  professor  may  earn  18.000 
plasters  a  month  ($150|.  while  a  bar  girl  can 
earn  100.000  plasters  |.$850|,  said  58-year-old 
Ho  Huu  Tuong.  a  lower-house  representative 
who  was  a  prominent  Intellectual  in  the 
nineteen  forties.  'The  Intelligentsia  are  the 
disinherited,  the  lost,  because  of  the  Amer- 
ican Impact.  We  have  lost  our  position." 

"Money  has  become  the  Idol.'*  said  Mr. 
Thlen.  the  Information  Minister.  "Money, 
money,  money." 

The  theme  Is  echoed  by  poorer  Vietnam- 
ese—the pedlcab  drivers,  the  small  business- 
men, the  maids,  the  cooks— but  for  them  the 
problem  of  status  is  irrelevant  and  the  flow 
of  American  dollars  Is  hardly  unwelcome. 
'How  can  I  hate  the  Americans?"  asked  a 
grinning  woman  who  sells  black-market  cig- 
arettes at  a  stand  on  Tu  Do.  in  the  heart 
of  Saigon.  "They  have  so  much  money  in 
their  pockets.  " 

TAXATION    A    PROBLEM 

At  the  official  level,  only  enormous  Amer- 
ican assistance— $600-mllllon  this  fiscal 
year — keeps  Vietnam  afloat.  The  figure  is  ex- 
clusive of  American  military  expenditures 
of  more  than  $2-bllllon  a  month. 

Seeking  to  streamline — and  possibly  even 
uproot — the  tangled  economic  striiture. 
American  advisers  are  struggling  at  the  out- 
set to  work  out  a  fair  system  of  taxation,  a 
central  problem  here.  Only  6  per  cent  of  last 
year's  budget  was  met  by  direct  taxes  on  In- 
come and  business  profits  In  comparison 
with  about  80  per  cent  in  the  United  States. 

This  results  In  the  Government's  relying 
on  levies  on  foodstuffs,  tobacco,  alcohol, 
matches  and  other  Items  that  fall  with 
heavy  weight  on  the  poor.  And.  through 
bribes  and  bureaucracy,  the  rich  often  pay 
no  taxes  at  all. 

"There's  no  record  system  here,  no  highly 
developed  banking  system,  less  than  200  law- 
yers In  the  country  and  nothing  equivalent 
to  accountants."  said  an  American  official. 
"And.  of  course,  we  have  the  securltv  prob- 
lem. It's  not  easy." 

RESULTS   OFFER    HOPE 

Working  with  a  US.  Internal  Revenue 
Service  team,  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment has  begun  reorganizing  Its  tax  adminis- 
tration under  one  directorate  Instead  of  four. 
In  the  last  year  the  team  has  also  spurred  a 
withholding  tax  system  on  salaried  employes 
and  companies,  and  an  auditor-training  pro- 
gram. 

The  earliest  results  of  the  I.R.S.  efforts  are 
faintly  optimistic.  In  the  first  five  months  of 
1968.  despite  the  major  enemy  offensive  In 
January  and  February,  tax  collections  rose  5 
per  cent  over  the  first  five  months  of  1967. 

But  although  Internal  tax  collections  may 
increase  by  as  much  as  2  billion  plasters  this 
year,  the  bulk  of  the  taxes,  once  again,  will 
fall  on  the  poor. 

"The  Infrastructure  of  this  economy  we 
haven't  touched  yet,"  said  a  prominent  Amer- 
ican official. 

Possibly  the  most  Intensive — but  still  un- 
certain— economic  effort  In  Vietnam  remains 
In  the  rural  areas,  where  65  per  cent  of  the 
population  earn  their  livelihood.  The  thrust 
of  the  effort  has  focussed  on  rice  production. 

With  American  supervision,  a  massive  pro- 
gram has  started  In  the  countryside  with  an 
experimental  "miracle  rice"  termed  IR-8.  The 
hybrid  rice  seed,  developed  In  the  Philippines 
m  1962,  yields  double  or  even  triple  the 
amount  of  rice  produced  In  a  paddy  field. 

By  1971,  officials  say.  South  Vietnam  Is  ex- 
pected to  emerge  self-sufflclent  in  rice  pro- 
duction. A  measure  of  the  Impact  of  the  war— 
and  Vietnam's  dependence  on  the  United 
States — is  that  In  1964-65  Vietnam  was  self- 
sufflclent  in  rice.  This  year,  the  United  States 
shipped  700.000  tons  of  rice  into  the  country. 
or  70  per  cent  of  the  rice  consumed  in  Saigon. 


One  of  the  key  problems  In  the  experimen- 
tal rice  program  Is  that  It  Involves  teaching 
Vietnamese  farmers  advanced  methods  of 
production  such  as  water  management  and 
the  use  of  new  fertilizers  and  pesticides. 

An  even  more  basic  problem  was  raised  by 
Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland,  the  former 
American  commander  here,  who  asked  agri- 
culture officials  at  a  meeting  in  May;  "Do  the 
Vietnamese  like  the  rice?  "  There  have  been 
Indications  that  the  Vietnamese  farmers  find 
it  less  than  tasteful. 

The  effort  to  spur  rice  production  Is  cou- 
pled with  an  ald-to-agrtculture  drive,  which, 
even  if  only  half  as  successful  as  the  United 
States  mission  Insists,  will  have  an  impact  in 
Vietnam.  Tons  of  improved  seed,  fertilizer. 
Insecticides  and  other  supplies  are  distributed 
In  farming  areas.  Everything  from  Improved- 
breed  pigs  to  watermelons  are  produced  for 
the  first  time  under  American  supervision. 

For  some  American  officials,  however,  the 
positive  Impact  of  these  programs  Is  partly 
negated  by  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment's failure  to  act  on  land  reform,  which 
the  United  States  has  pressed  for.  Since  1962. 
land  distribution  in  South  Vietnam  has  been 
at  a  virtual  st&ndsUU  and  the  bulk  of  the 
land  remains  in  the  hands  of  absentee  land- 
lords. 

To  most  observers  here,  the  American  im- 
pact on  politics — on  personalities — Is,  at  once, 
powerful  and  delicately  fragile. 

The  United  States  mission  has  succeeded 
in  helping  to  set  up  the  forms  of  democracy 
here  for  the  first  time.  Beyond  this,  however, 
there  are  contradictions. 
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LITTLE    OPPOSITION 

Although  the  Government  Is  hailed  as 
democratic,  there  is  little  opposition.  News- 
paper censorship  has  been  lifted,  but  no  re- 
ports even  vaguely  supporting  the  Idea  of  a 
coallUon  government  .-ire  printed.  Due  process 
of  law  Is  practiced,  but  the  Government  Jailed 
the  peace  candidate.  Truong  Dlnh  Dzu.  and 
the  Buddhist  leader.  Thlch  Trl  Quang,  and 
held  them  In  "protective  custody"  for 
months. 

Surprisingly,  American  officials  here  feel 
that  the  major  political  impact  of  the  United 
States  was  its  role  In  the  creation  and  elec- 
tion of  the  two  legislative  bodies.  The  60- 
member  Senate  was  elected  last  September 
with  a  disproportionate  Catholic  majority 
that  has  given  the  body  a  conservative  tinge. 
The  lower  house,  with  137  members,  appears 
to  be  somewhat  less  conservative. 

Both  bodies — as  well  as  the  Constitution — 
were  forged  with  considerable  American  help. 
"Yes.  they  may  not  have  accomplished  too 
much  In  the  last  six  months,  but  the  point 
Is  a  lot  of  these  people  are  young,  they're 
cantankerous,  and  for  the  first  time  they're 
feeling  their  oats."  said  a  prominent  Ameri- 
can official.  There  have  been  several  instances 
of  legislative  resistance,  sometimes  success- 
ful, to  measures  proposed  by  the  regime. 

"There  is  an  energy  now.  a  drive,  especially 
In  the  lower  house,  that's  exciting  and  quite 
new  m  Vietnam."  said  another  American  offi- 
cial. "A  kind  of  instant  democracy  has  been 
created  here  with  plenty  of  problems.  They 
have  got  a  hell  of  a  lot  to  learn,  but  they 
seem  to  be  doing  it." 

A  handful  of  American  officials  are  con- 
vinced that  the  possible  emergence  of  young 
politicians  is  welcome  and  far-reaching. 

"Frankly.  I  would  call  the  present  regime 
transitory."  said  one  knowledgeable  Ameri- 
can. "But  I  think  you'll  find  new  alliances 
now— stddents,  young  F>eople.  Catholics,  even 
the  young  military,"  he  went  on. 

He  and  others  suggested  that  the  eight  to 
nine-month  training  of  more  than  2,200  offi- 
cers over  the  last  two  years  In  the  United 
States— as  well  as  the  training  of  thousands 
of  soldiers  in  Vietnam— could  have  a  pro- 
gressive Influence  not  only  on  the  army  but 
also  on  the  Government. 


But  so  far  the  political  Impact  of  the 
Americans  remains  cloudy.  Some  Vietnamese 
feel  that  the  Americans  publicly  support  the 
merging  of  the  nearly  50  registered  political 
parties  into  a  viable  Opposition,  but  pri- 
vately seek  to  keep  the  groups  fragmented, 
since  President  Nguyen  Van  Tlileu's  power 
and  popularity  are  not  entirely  secure. 

AMBIVALENCE    DETECTED 

Some  Americans  feel  that  despite  the  sur- 
face trapping  of  an  American-type  democ- 
racy, the  Saigon  Government  remains  am- 
bivalent about  corruption,  nepotism  and  the 
need  for  revolutionary  reform. 

American  officials  In  the  Mekong  Delta, 
south  of  Saigon,  annoyed  and  disappointed 
recently  when  the  Government  had  accepted 
the  resignation — for  reasons  that  are  unclear 
— of  Lieut.  Gen.  Nguyen  Due  Thang,  the  IV 
Corps  commander.  A  charismatic  and  able 
officer,  his  aggressiveness  found  much  favor 
among  Americans  here. 

General  Thang  is  considered  allied  to  Vice 
President  Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  There  was  one 
report  that  President  Thieu  wanted  to  re- 
move the  general  because  his  impressive  per- 
formance In  the  delta  was  creating  a  ""na- 
tional  hero." 

If  the  substance  of  Vietnamese  politics 
undergoes  slow  change,  the  style  has  shifted 
rapidly.  President  Thleu's  speeches,  once 
rambling  and  dull,  are  now  terse.  Television 
appearances  are  common,  and  tend  to  be 
sprinkled  with  such  words  as  "Image"  and 
"task  force." 

"A  few  years  ago  Vice  President  Ky  would 
fly  to  a  city  wearing  his  flight  suit,  make  a 
speech  and  never  shake  hands  or  mingle 
with  the  crowd."  said  an  American  official. 
"If  he  did  shake  hands,  he'd  always  leave 
his  gloves  on." 

"TAKES    HIS    CLOVES    OFF" 

"Now  he  doesn't  wear  his  flight  suit,  and 
after  a  speech  he  always  moves  Into  the 
crowd,  talks,  listens  and  kids  around,"  the 
official  went  on.  He  takes  off  his  gloves,  too. 

There  is  a  general  feeling  that  Mr.  Thieu. 
Mr.  Kv  or  any  other  Vietnamese  leader  would 
have  enormous  political  difficulties,  even  if 
they  agreed  to  every  possible  reform  that  the 
Americans  have  urged. 

For  the  heart  of  the  Government  or  "sys- 
tem" Is  an  unwieldy.  Kafkaesque  bureaucracy 
that  hampers  progress  at  every  turn.  And  in 
that  area,  the  American  impact  has  been 
minimal. 

Paperwork,  documents,  stamps,  bored  offi- 
cials, bribes  are  everywhere.  Officials  work 
fovir-hour  days. 

"It  win  take  us  at  least  a  generation  to 
change  the  system."  said  one  of  the  highest 
American  officials  at  the  United  States  mis- 
sion. "Maybe  more  than  a  generation." 

Possibly  the  clearest  explanation  of  the 
cumbersome  and  often  callous  bureaucracy 
Is  made  in  a  recently  published  lx)ok.  "Gov- 
ernment and  Revolution  in  Vietnam."  by 
Dennis  J.  Duncanson.  a  former  counselor 
for  aid  in  the  British  Embassy  In  Saigon.  He 
wrote : 

"The  common  effect  of  both  |  China  and 
France  I  upon  the  mind  of  Vietnam  has  been 
to  discourage  a  practical  approach  to  the 
responsibilities,  and  the  art  of  Government." 

I'.S.    .\DVISERS    IN    AGENCIES 

The  United  States,  seeking  to  break  the 
bureaucratic  strangle  on  the  Government, 
has  placed  American  advisers  into  \lrtually 
every  South  Vietnamese  official  agency.  The 
United  States  has  also  supported  a  National 
Institute  of  Administration,  which  gradu- 
ated 200  students  last  year.  Most,  however. 
have  been  placed  In  the  army. 

Basic  education,  which  Is  supported  this 
year  by  more  than  $10-mllllon  in  American 
funds,  remains  especially  hard  hit  by  the 
war  and.  essentially,  a  middle-class  privilege. 

Just  last  week,  the  education  Minister. 
Nguyen  Van  Tho,  said  that  the  number  of 


Vietnamese  children  who  had  not  finished 
five  year  elementary  school  education  had 
been  growing  "tremendously." 

The  lack  of  progress  In  some  programs — 
the  progress  in  others — appears,  at  this  point, 
oompllcated  by  a  curiously  shifting  relation- 
ship between  many  Americans  and  South 
Vietnamese.  This  changing  relationship  is 
underscored  by  Mr.  Thleu's  remarks  about 
the  American  Impact. 

ANGER  EXPRESSES 

"Something  has  changed  over  the  past  few 
months."  said  an  American  official.  "There's 
a  hell  of  a  lot  of  anger  now.  It  may  have 
been  caused  by  the  Tet  offensive  of  the 
American  election  campaign  or  the  Paris 
talks.  It  may  be  a  combination  of  all  three. 
They're  angry  at  us.  though,  and  resentful  of 
a  lot  of  our  efforts  here." 

"The  roles  have  never  been  defined  and  we 
spend  half  our  time  worrying  about  whether 
or  not  we're  offending  their  feeling."  said 
an  American  who  has  worked  in  Vietnam 
more  than  two  years. 

A  South  Vietnamsee  publisher  told  £in 
American  recently:  "You  are  our  guests  in 
this  country  and  Vietnamese  have  been  very 
friendly  to  you.  Do  not  outlive  our  hospital- 
ity." 

An  American  voluntary-agency  wcxrker 
said:  "We  have  350  men  dying  each  week 
here  and  they  say  we're  only  guests  and  we 
should  be  treated  like  guests.  Come  on  now!" 

Certainly  to  many  Americans  here,  meet- 
ings and  chats  and  lunches  with  many  Viet- 
namese end  in  anger  and  growing  frustration 
now. 

"Smugness  of  so  many  of  them  is  ap- 
palling," said  a  Junior  American  official.  "If 
we  were  not  at  war  it  would  be  funny." 

But  a  student  In  La  Pagode,  a  coffee  shop 
on  Tu  Do,  observed:  "Americans  must  ftght 
for  us  so  we  can  live  in  peace." 

Had  the  student  volunteered  to  Join  the 
the  army?  "No,  I  must  study,  I  am  a  student." 
he  replied. 


ONE  VOICE.  OF  MANY,  ASKS 
FOR  JUSTICE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  should  by  now  be 
quite  familiar  with  the  facts  in  the  case 
of  the  bill  S.  8.  to  extend  collective  bar- 
baining  rights  to  agricultural  workers  on 
the  Nation's  giant  farms.  You  have  heard 
me  tell  about  the  exclusion  of  agricul- 
tural workers  under  the  1935  "Wagner 
Act.  You  know  about  the  recent  history 
of  S.  8,  and  about  the  obstacles  I  have 
encountered  in  my  attempts  to  employ 
traditional  parliamentary  procedure  for 
this  bill. 

"What  is  not  as  well  known,  though  just 
as  important,  is  the  depth  and  intensity 
of  public  support  for  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  S.  8.  It  has  been  particularly 
satisfying  for  me  to  hear  from  so  many 
concerned  citizens,  public  and  private, 
about  their  strong  support  for  these  basic 
labor  practices.  In  fact,  the  e\'idence 
continues  to  mount  that  most  segments 
of  American  society,  save  the  selfish  and 
the  shortsighted,  recognize  the  moral  im- 
perative of  fair  labor  practices  for  farm 
workers. 

The  public  is  aroused :  the  public  wants 
justice  and  equal  treatment,  under  the 
law,  for  all  workers.  One  letter  which  I 
recently  received  sets  out  the  case  for 
prompt  action  on  the  provisions  in  S.  8, 
at  a  pitch  of  frustration  and  compas- 
sionate concern.  This  letter,  along  with 
many  others,  tells  the  story  of  S.  8  in  a 
way  that  all  of  us  need  to  hear.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  from 


Nancy  Hawkins,  legislative  chairman,  de- 
partment of  Christian  social  relations, 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Newark,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

July  18.  1968. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  It  was  with  a 
sense  of  outrage  that  I  read  tout  newsletter 
about  the  conduct  of  the  committee  hear- 
ing vour  testimony  on  the  migratory  labor 
bill  S-8. 

Could  the  gentlemen  see  the  conditions 
that  I  have  witnessed  as  former  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  Consumers'  League,  as  a  for- 
mer member  of  the  Board  of  the  New  Jersey 
Council  of  Churches  Migrant  Ministry,  they 
would  not  so  quickly  dismiss  the  opportu- 
nity to  grant  this  basic  protection  to  the 
least  protected  and  most  exploited  workers 
in  the  United  States. 

As  an  individual.  I  have  seen  that  the  same 
oondltlons  exist  in  other  states.  Just  re- 
cently I  was  in  Montana  where  I  flew  over 
an  area  where  three  farmhouses  in  one  were 
not  being  used,  the  land  having  been  bought 
by  big  farms.  Farming  is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  big  business  and  is  Just  as  in 
need  of  labor  regulation  as  manufacturing 
was  when  manufacture  stopped  being  a 
small  household  industry. 

Let  us  face  some  facts.  These  people  are 
not  rioting  or  burning  and  looting  to  gain 
their  rights.  They  have  organized  in  Cali- 
fornia into  a  Union.  Unions  are  legal  for 
other  Industries  throughout  the  United 
States  for  the  protection  of  workers  from 
exploitation.  Many  use  the  mlg^rant  stream 
to  come  to  the  cities  where  adequate  welfare 
is  provided.  To  give  an  example  of  this  wel- 
fare provision.  S9.00  a  month  is  given  in  Mis- 
sissippi. $57.00  a  month  is  given  In  New  York 
or  New  Jersey.  Starvation  in  one  place,  some 
security  in  another.  Were  you  one  of  these 
people,  uneducated,  starving,  degraded,  paid 
a  wage  which  keeps  you  on  the  bare  level 
of  an  animal,  with  nothing  in  the  future  to 
provide  hope  for  better  conditions,  where 
would  you  go?  I  would  suggest  that  common 
sense  would  urge  you  to  go  anj-where  but 
where  you  are  at  present. 

If  an  adequate  level  of  living,  and  educa- 
tion, and  of  hope  cannot  be  provided  in  the 
farm  areas,  or  rural  areas,  jieople  axe  bound 
to  make  for  the  cities.  You  had  a  curfew  in 
Washington  and  Baltimore  a  few  months  a^ 
for  a  good  reason.  Are  we  going  toward  cities 
at  war  within,  or  are  we  already  there? 

UrLfortunately  we  are  reaping  what  was 
sowed  by  years  of  consistent  degradation  so 
that  those  who  oppressed  the  negro  and  the 
poor  believed  they  were  doing  what  was  right 
and  cannot  face  the  hard  truth  that  it  was 
not  right. 

Recent  studies  have  shown  that  malnutri- 
tion in  Infancy  and  youth  affects  the  brain. 
It  causes  irreparable  brain  damage.  One  can- 
not believe  that  United  States  Senators 
are  so  poorly  motivated  that  they  would  pur- 
posely seek  the  brain  damage  of  infants  of 
the  poor,  but  this  is  what  happens. 

If  a  person  or  laborer  is  not  permitted  to 
protect  himself  from  exploitation,  he  will  be 
exploited  in  one  or  another  way  by  local  em- 
ployers, or  local  police  or  by  hunger.  This  is 
not  what  I  believe  to  be  the  purpose  of  the 
United  States  Senate  or  my  country.  These 
actions  and  attitudes  do  not  make  sense  to 
those  of  \is  who  know  and  luiderstand  the 
conditions. 

If  the  Senators  could  be  in  the  place  of 
one  of  those  :at>c«rers  for  a  month.  I  am  sure 
their  votes  would  be  '•hanged.  As  a  consiomer 
I  don't  want  to  have  on  my  conscience  this 
exploitation,  this  pushing  further  down 
those  that  are  dov^m.  There  Is  enough  money 
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and  food  In  this  country  |for  everyone,  there 
Is  enough  money  for  adequate  wage  payment. 
There  U  enough  falrnesa  k>  give  these  people 
what  la  given  to  every  other  Americaoi. 

What  can  I  do  to  give  you  aselsuuice  In 
this  very  vital  Issue  to  help  the  poorest. 
With  best  regards. 

Nan  ;y  Hawkins. 
Le0slative    Chairmai..    Department    of 
Christian.    Social   R  tlations.    Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Newark. 


July  23,  1968 
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mean  to  use  this  treaty  as  a  legal  short- 
cut to  the  resolution  of  political  issues 
which  involve  important  distinctions  be- 
tween non-nuclear  powers.  It  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  all  that  we  make  this 
point  clear  to  some  of  those  whose  signa- 
tures are  as  yet  conspicuously  absent 
from  the  treaty. 

Tills  treaty  is  significant  insofar  as 
it  wins  the  confidence  of  those  who  must 
comply,  and  insofar  as  that  compliance 
is  rewarded  with  further  progress  toward 
mutual  limitation  and  eventual  reduc- 
tion of  the  nuclear  weapons  systems 
which  are  already  in  existence.  We  in  the 
Senate  have  an  opportunity  to  build  that 
confidence  and  to  promote  that  compli- 
ance by  expressing  our  own  faith  In  the 
purposes  of  this  treaty.  If  we  hesitate 
now.  our  determination  to  find  a  safe  and 
selfless  solution  to  arms  control  may  be 
misunderstood. 
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Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow 
is  a  statutory  State  holiday  in  Utah. 
July  24  marks  the  121st  anniversary  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Mormon  pioneers  to 
the  Salt  Lake  Valley  in  1847. 

Tliis  holiday  is  celebrated  in  Utah  by 
Mormons  and  non-Mormons  alike  be- 
cause the  settlement  of  the  area  by  the 
Mormon  pioneers  led  to  statehood  for 
Utah,  the  opening  of  the  West,  and  the 
continued  growth  which  marks  our  State 
today. 

Many  Utahans  trace  their  lineage  to 
ancestors  who  were  participants  in  the 
Mormon  migration  which  began  with  the 
first  arrival  in  1847  and  continued  until 
the  establishment  of  the  railroad  in  1869. 
My  grandparents,  Thomas  and  Fanny 
Goodman  Moss,  were  born  in  England 
and  there  were   converted  by  Mormon 
missionaries.  They  experienced  an  inten- 
sive urge  to  travel  to  Utah  to  be  with  the 
main  body  of  the  Mormon  Church.  They 
could  not  afford  to  have  both  travel,  so 
in  April  1862.  my  grandmother,  with  a 
baby  in  her  arms,  set  sail  from  Liver- 
pool to  the  New  World,  while  my  grand- 
father continued  his  trade  as  a  harness- 
maker  to  earn  additional  money.  Prom 
New  York,  grandmother  traveled  by  train 
to  winter  quarters  on  the  Missouri  River. 
From  there  her  journey  to  Utah  was  by 
wagon  train.  My  grandmother  was  as- 
signed to  walk  every  other  day  to  help 
preserve  the  strength  of  the  oxen  pull- 
ing the  wagon.  Because  of  her  babe  in 
aiTTis  she  was  permitted  to  ride  on  alter- 
nate days. 

It  was  a  long,  difficult  journey  which 
lasted  6  months,  for  it  was  October  15. 
1862.  when  she  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
She  knew  only  the  people  with  whom 
she  had  shared  the  trek,  but  immedi- 
ately she  went  to  work,  saving  all  she 
could  to  help  pay  the  passage  of  her 
husband. 

She  'eceived  room  and  board  and  $1.50 
per  week  in  wages,  from  which  she  paid 
25  cents  per  week  to  a  woman  to  take 
care  of  her  baby.  The  next  year  her  hus- 
band arrived  in  Utah. 

By  the  time  he  arrived  in  1862,  Salt 
Lake  City  was  a  thriving  community, 


greatly  changed  from  the  scene  which 
greeted  the  first  pioneers  who  arrived 
in  1847.  The  first  company  was  comprised 
of  143  men,  nearly  all  of  whom  had  left 
their  families  to  go  on  ahead.  But  there 
were  also  three  women  and  two  chil- 
dren. One  woman  and  the  children  had 
been  stricken  with  malaria  and  had  been 
allowed  to  go  on  the  first  journey  to 
remove  them  from  the  damp  river  bot- 
tom location  of  winter  quarters. 

The  first  company  Included  73  wagons, 
93  horses.  52  mules.  66  oxen,  19  cows,  17 
dogs,  and  some  chickens. 

This  first  party  was  well  equipped  and 
the  men  were  strong,  young,  and  healthy. 
The  severe  deprivation  and  suffering  of 
the  pioneers  who  crossed  the  plains  came 
later,  as  thousands  and  thousands  of 
Mormons  followed  the  initial  company. 
Their  sufferings  were  caused  by  travel- 
ing without  sufficient  provisions  or  by 
starting  too  late  in  the  year  and  there- 
fore encountering  winter  snows. 

The  "This  Is  the  Place"  Monument 
Commission  has  published  an  interest- 
ing, informative  booklet  on  the  first  ar- 
rival. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
portion  of  that  booklet  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  It  tells  of  the  actual  trail  fol- 
lowed and  the  first  arrival  into  the  val- 
ley. 

Tomorrow,  throughout  Utah  there  will 
be  parades  and  other  official  ceremonies 
to  mark  this  anniversary.  All  Utahans 
will  join  to  celebrate  the  arriving  of  the 
first  Utahans  and  to  mark  another  year 
in  the  growth  and  development  of  our 
State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Pioneers  made  their  own  route  west- 
ward. They  could  have  traveled  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Platte  River  on  the  Oregon  Trail, 
but  for  various  reasons,  they  chose  to  make 
their  own  road  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 
This  route  was  somewhat  shorter  than  the 
other  and  had  a  better  grade. 

Orson  Pratt,  a  member  of  the  Quorum  of 
Twelve  and  a  scientist  by  profession,  carried 
such  scientific  Instruments  as  two  sextants, 
one  circle  of  reflection,  telescopes  and  other 
navigational  Items,  usually  considered  ship- 
board equipment.  He  made  dally  observa- 
tions of  the  latitude,  longitude,  and  altitude 
of  the  route.  The  accuracy  of  his  calculations 
Is  attested  by  modem  day  findings. 

The  maps  ol  Capt.  John  Fremont  were  used 
extensively  in  plotting  the  route  Into  the 
West.  One  of  them  showed  the  route  that  Fre- 
mont followed  to  California  via  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  in  1843. 

Fort  Laramie,  a  post  belonging  to  the 
American  Fur  Company,  was  reached  on  June 
1st.  Here  It  was  decided  to  cross  over  the 
Platte  River,  a  chore  which  required  3  days 
of  ferrying  on  a  flatboat.  They  left  Fort  Lara- 
mie on  the  Oregon  Trail  heading  for  Port 
Brldger. 

Brlgham  Young  had  received  reports  about 
the  West  from  many  explorers,  trappers  and 
fur  traders  who  had  been  out.  One  of  these. 
James  Brldger.  he  desired  very  much  to  In- 
ter^'lew  as  he  xinderstood  that  Brldger  had 
spent  some  time  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Val- 
ley. Brlgham  Young  was  therefore  happily 
surprised  to  meet  the  picturesque  character 
of  the  West.  James  Brldger,  on  the  trail  be- 
fore arriving  at  Fort  Brldger. 

The  meeting  was  very  favorable  and  It  Is 
suggested  that  it  was  after  this  rendezvous 
with  one  who  had  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  area,  that  Brlgham  Yoong  flrmly  decided 
where  to  settle.  The  story  of  Brldger  offering 
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a  thousand  dollars  for  a  bushel  oi  corn  raised 
lu  the  Great  Salt  Lake  basin  was  seemingly 
not  to  discourage  the  Saints  Irom  settling 
there,  but  to  express  the  hope  that  it  might 
be  done.  And  in  spite  of  Brldger's  warning 
that  the  scarcity  of  water  and  early  Irost 
might  be  serious  handicaps  to  making  a  large, 
populous  settlement  in  the  area,  after  talking 
with  him.  Brlgham  Young  had  only  one  place 
In  mind  aa  his  destination— the  Salt  Lake 
Valley. 

From  the  meeting  with  Brldger  at  South 
Pass,  the  Pioneers  traveled  to  the  Green 
River. 

Port  Brldger  was  reached  on  July  9th.  Prom 
there  the  Pioneers  left  the  Oregon  Trail  and 
followed  the  lalnt  trail  left  by  the  wagons 
of  the  Donner-Reed  Party  from  tl;ie  year  be- 
fore. This  route  was  known  as  "Mr  Hastlng's 
new  route  to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco." 

"Mountain  fever"  struck  the  camp  at  Green 
River  and  among  others,  Brlgham  Young  was 
severely  stricken.  Therefore,  advance  com- 
panies were  sent  ahe.^d.  Orson  Pratt  left  with 
23  wagons  and  42  men  to  lay  out  the  road 
which  followed  down  Echo  Canyon,  passed 
through  East  C.inyon  and  over  Big  Mountain 
into  the  head  of  what  Is  now  called  Parley's 
Cinyon.  Then  the  route  went  over  Little 
Mountain  in  Emigration  Canyon  and  down 
into  the  valley. 

From  the  top  of  Big  Mountain  Pass,  on 
July  19th.  the  first  sight  of  Salt  Lake  Valley 
was  obtained  by  the  Orson  Pratt  company. 
The  main  body  was  not  far  behind  and 
Brlgham  Young  sent  word  for  the  advance 
company  to  proceed  into  the  valley  to  plant 
potatoes  as  the  season  was  late.  Accordingly 
Orson  Pratt  with  Erastus  Snow  went  on 
ahead  of  their  group  and  on  July  21st  en- 
tered the  valley,  the  first  Latter-day  Saints 
to  do  so.  Three  days  later.  Brlgham  Young, 
riding  In  Wllford  Woodruff's  wagon,  saw  the 
valley  and  declared,  "This  is  the  Place." 

And  thus  the  first  company  of  Pioneers 
ended  their  historic  trek  across  the  plains  of 
America.  But  they  were  merely  forerunners 
of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  who  were 
soon  to  follow  the  Mormon  Trail.  They  were 
a  people  fleeing  persecution,  lea\1ng  good 
homes  in  search  of  a  land  where  they  could 
be  left  alone.  In  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley 
they  found  a  home.  And  as  one  examines  the 
mighty  works  of  these  sturdy  Pioneers,  one 
can't  help  but  come  to  the  realization  that 
indeed,  almost  as  a  miracle,  prophecy  has 
been  fulflUed,  for  it  reads  In  Isaiah.  "And-  if 
shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days  that  the 
mountain  of  the  Lord's  House  shall  be  estab- 
lished in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  shall 
be  exalted  above  the  hills;  and  all  nations 
shall  flow  unto  it.  The  wilderness  and  the 
solitary  places  shall  be  glad  for  them;  and 
the  desert  shall  rejoice,  and  blossom  as  the 
rose."  (Is.  2:2;  35:  1) 


JESTING  OR  SUGGESTING 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  some- 
limes  the  irony  or  humor  of  a  few  lead- 
ing newspaper  editorialists  quite  escapes 
me.  Such  is  the  case  with  an  editorial 
published  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post. 

The  editorial,  entitled  "Success  Stor>'," 
is,  I  suppose,  an  attempt  at  some  kind  of 
grim  humor  from  which  we,  as  Senators, 
are  supposed  to  derive  a  "lesson." 

I  derive  a  lesson,  all  right,  but  I  am  not 
sure  it  is  the  one  intended  by  the  edito- 
rial writers  of  the  Post.  The  lesson  I  de- 
rive concerns  the  rationality  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  editorial  writer. 

At  a  time  when  the  Nation  is  stirred  by 
strife,  when  we  have  new  reports  of  \1o- 
lence  everj'  day,  I  hardly  think  It  does  a 
service  to  the  country',  the  community. 


or  the  Congress  to  joke  about  such  a 
serious  matter  as  gun  control. 

We  have  had  facetious  comments 
comparing  the  registration  of  automo- 
biles with  the  registration  of  firearms;  yet 
there  are  no  constitutional  guarantees 
surrounding  automobiles.  I  heard  one 
story  on  the  radio  the  other  morning  in 
which  a  man  was  quoted  as  saying,  "My 
life  has  been  threatened  with  a  knife  by 
my  wife."  He  thereupon  look  all  his 
knives  lo  the  police  station  and  turned 
them  in.  He  is  quoted  later,  'I  feel  much 
safer,  but  am  having  a  terrible  time 
spreading  butter  with  the  barrel  of  a 
.45." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  interests  of 
the  Nation  are  at  stake  in  this  matter. 
It  is  almost  criminal  for  the  Washington 
Post  to  even  jokingly  suggest : 

And  then,  you  know.  If  you  really  want  to 
make  a  name  for  yourself,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  select  some  deser\1ng  Senator  or  Congress- 
man for  martyrdom. 

Mr.  President,  responsible  editorialists 
recognize  that  even  though  freedom  of 
the  press  is  guaranteed  in  our  counti-y, 
there  are  bounds  of  good  sense,  good 
taste  and  journalistic  restraint  beyond 
which  one  does  not  deliberately  go.  Next 
week,  shall  we  look  for  a  list  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  w'hom  the  Post 
suggests  as  'deserving"  candidates  for 
martyrdom? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Success  Storv 

Disconsolate?  Feeling  unequal  to  the  de- 
mands of  life?  Irritated  with  your  wife's 
relatives  or  the  clods  at  the  office?  No  need 
to  surrender  to  your  sense  of  Inferiority,  you 
know.  You  too  can  prove  yourself  superior  to 
those  who  have  scorned  you.  A  well-placed 
bullet  or  two  will  show  them  all  Just  who 
you  are  and  teach  them  to  appreciate  you. 

Although  it  is  true  that  Congress  in  its 
spoilsport  way  has  recently  made  it  difficult 
to  order  a  revolver  or  automatic  by  mall,  it 
has  put  no  impediment  whatever  In  the  way 
of  obtaining  a  carbine  or  shotgun.  The  same 
mall-order  gun  peddlers  who  outfitted  the 
late  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  so  efficiently  continue 
to  do  business  at  the  same  old  stand  and 
will  be  glad  to  supply  you  with  the  same 
tested  equipment  for  killing.  No  questions 
asked,  of  course;  or  at  least  no  serious  ques- 
tions. And,  like  Mr.  Oswald,  you  can,  of 
course,  use  an  alias  If  you  would  prefer  not 
to  have  your  name  involved  in  the  trans- 
action. 

A  carbine  is,  to  be  sure,  slightly  more 
awkward  than  a  six-shooter.  But  it  Is  really 
easy  to  handle  and  even  more  deadly.  Any 
child  or  simpleton — even  the  mentally  de- 
fective— can  learn  to  use  it  In  a  matter  of 
minutes.  A  word  of  caution  is,  however,  per- 
haps in  order:  Congress  is  working  on  a  bill 
which  would  make  It  difficult  to  obtain  even 
carbines  and  shotguns  by  mail  order  It 
might  be  best,  therefore,  to  place  your  order 
promptly.  At  the  same  time,  there's  no  need 
to  panic  about  it  Congress  is  not  going  to 
act  precipitately  in  this  matter.  There  are 
ample  stocks  in  the  mail-order  houses;  and. 
Indeed,  If  you  have  some  trading  stamps  ac- 
cumulated, a  few  books  of  them  will  get  you 
a  perfectly  satisfactory  gun. 

And  then,  you  know,  if  you  really  want  to 
make  a  name  for  yourself,  all  you  have  to  do 
Is  select  some  deserving  Senator  or  Congress- 
man for  martjrrdom. 


INCOME  TAX  CREDIT  TO  TRAIN 
THE  UNEMPLOYED 

Mr,  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
more  than  ever,  there  is  a  greater  need 
to  train  the  unskilled,  unemployed 
hard-core  who  are  considered  lo  be  un- 
employable. These  people  are  employ- 
able, and  they  can  be  trained  and  be- 
come responsible  employees.  A  recent 
report,  by  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
has  proved  this  to  be  true. 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  discovered 
that  the  unskilled,  unschooled  hard- 
core can  be  trained  to  do  a  job  that  in 
most  cases  is  as  good  as  that  done  by  a 
normally  hired  employee. 

A  Lockheed  official  said  this: 

A  comparison  study  with  a  group  of  50  new 
employes  who  met  traditional  hiring  stand- 
ards and  entered  the  same  occupations  dur- 
ing the  period  indicated  no  difference  be- 
tween the  hard-core  and  traditional  trainees 
of  rating  of  quality  and  quantity  of  work. 

According  to  a  minority-employment 
specialist,  Howard  C.  Lockwood,  the 
quality  of  work  is  high  and  "their  per- 
formance in  some  instances  lias  been 
better  than  that  of  workers  recruited 
in  a  normal  fashion." 

The  Federal  Government  is  assisting 
in  the  cost  of  training  the  hard-core  un- 
employed, but  the  company  discovered 
that  their  expense  is  still  great. 

This  proves  that  the  hard-core  un- 
employed can  be  trained;  they  are  ca- 
pable and  they  do  qualify  for  jobs  after 
they  have  proper  training. 

If  my  bill  S.  2429  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  passed,  it 
will  allow  an  income  tax  credit  to  em- 
ployers for  the  expenses  of  providing 
training  to  their  employees  and  prospec- 
tive employees  under  approved  pro- 
grams. This  should  encourage  more  pri- 
vate industries  to  participate  in  the  train- 
ing of  the  hard-core  unemployed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  "Train- 
ing the  Unemployables."  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  July  1  issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Training   the   Unemplotables  :    What   One 
Company  Learned 

BtTRBANK.  Calit. — Lockheed  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration, one  of  the  first  major  companies 
to  recruit  and  train  workers  among  those 
formerly  considered  unemployable,  is  taking 
a  hard  look  at  results. 

Its  decision:  Problems  axe  many  and  solu- 
tions not  easy  to  come  by.  But  the  unskilled, 
unschooled  "hard  core"  can  be  trained  to  do 
a  job  that  In  most  cases  is  as  good  as  that 
done  by  a  normally  hired  employe. 

Lockheed  regards  Its  pilot  programs  In 
liard-core  training  as  a  success  and  is  ex- 
panding them. 

The  company  does  not  minimize  the  prob- 
lems Involved.  Its  officials  do  not  feel  that 
they  have  the  total  answer.  But  lessons 
learned  at  Lockheed  could  make  the  Job 
easier  for  other  members  of  the  National  Al- 
liance of  Businessmen,  which,  with  Govern- 
ment encouragement,  has  pledged  to  find  jobs 
for  100.000  unemployed  by  July,  1969,  and 
500.000  by  July.  1971. 

Lockheed  has  programs  of  varying  degree 
In  10  of  the  50  cities  co-operating  In  the 
federal  effort,  but  the  company's  first  for- 
mal  venture   Into   hard-core    training   is   at 
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the  subsidiary  Lockheed-Georgia  Company  In 
Marietta,  Ga.,  and  the  Ldckheed  Missiles  & 
Space  Company  In  Sun  lyvale,  near  San 
Francisco. 

REQUIREMENTS    IT      REVERSE 

Because  It  wants  only  i  he  hardest  of  the 
hard  core  In  the  pilot  programs.  Lockheed 
has  set  up  Ave  negative  standards  and  re- 
quires prospective  trainees  to  meet  four  of 
them. 

To  qualify,  a  trainee  h  is  to  be  a  school 
dropout,  unemployed,  with  no  consistent 
record  of  work  of  any  klnt,  and  have  an  an- 
nual family  Income  of  $3.ilOO  or  below. 

Among  recruits,  a  "certain  percentage" 
must  have  arrest  records,  and  a  heavy  pro- 
portion are  to  be  drawn  from  minorities. 
Most  are  Negro. 

According  to  a  Lockheed  official:  "We  In- 
tended to  make  sure  th«  y  were  the  hard 
core.  Some  men  were  weeded  out  at  the  start 
because  they  didn't  meet  he  low  standards. 
There  were  some  who  dldn  t  get  Jobs  because 
they  were  too  well  qualified." 

At  Lockheed -Georgia,  9(  trainees  entered 
the  first  12- week  program.  They  received 
$20  to  $30  a  week,  plus  $5  ;  er  dependent  and 
an  allowance  to  cover  transportation. 

Eighteen  quit  before  training  ended,  and 
10  were  fired.  In  most  cdses  because  they 
failed  to  attend  classes  legularly  or  were 
habitually  late.  Of  the  61  who  finished  train- 
ing, Lockheed  hired  43.  pther  companies 
hired  most  of  the  remalndsr.  Of  the  43  who 
stayed  with  Lockheed,  only  three  were  flred 
later  for  poor  attendance 
According  to  Lockheed, 
who  dropped  out  did  so  belcause  they  found 
they  could  not  live  on  thd  small  allowance 
that  was  paid  them  durlni;  training. 

ALLOWANCE  VERSUS 
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most  of  the  men 


At  the  Sunnyvale  plant, 
enrolled  In  two  programs. 


celved   a   training  allowance.   In   the   other 


PAYROLL 

108  trainees  were 
In  one,  they  re- 


company  payroll 
Five  quit,   four 


they  went  directly  on  the 
at  $2.40   to   $2.80   an   hour 
were   fired   and    one   was   a  rrested   and   con 
vlcted  of  a  felony.  None  was  fired  for  inabil- 
ity to  do  the  work 

A  Lockheed  official  says  tihls:  "A  compart 
son  study  with  a  group  of  50  new  employes 
who  met  traditional  hiring  standards  and 
entered  the  same  occupaliions  during  the 
period  Indicated  no  dlfferepce  between  the 
hard-core  and  traditional  ttalnees  on  rating 
of  quality  and  quantity  of'  work." 

James  D.  Hodgson,  Locklieed's  vice  presi- 
dent for  industrial  relations  at  corporate 
headquartres  here  in  Burbaak,  originated  the 
company's  programs.  He  sajis: 

"There  are  certain  crltetla.  Has  it  hurt 
production?  Has  It  Increased  employe  turn- 
over? The  answer  to  both  is  no.  Has  it  caused 
disaffection  among  other  epiployes?  Not  to 
any  significant  extent. 

"So  we  think  from  a  comsany  standpoint. 
It  Is  a  success.  From  the  s  ^andpotnt  of  the 
nation,  people  who  have  b^ien  thought  un- 
employable have  proved  to  be  employable." 

E.  O.  Mattlson,  corporate  personnel  direc- 
tor, agrees.  He  says: 

"We  used  to  wonder  if  the  hard-core  men 
could  be  trained.  The  ai'swjer  is:  They  sure 
can.  They  can  become  as  competent  as  reg- 
larly  hired  employes,  some  ;ven  better." 

Lockheed- Georgia  official  i  say  they  have 
had  two  Job  offers  from  other  companies  for 
every  man  trained  In  the  program  whom 
Lockheed  cannot  put  on  its   own  payroll. 

Encouraged  by  results,  Lcckheed  this  year 
Is  doubling  the  size  of  the  project  at  Sunny- 
vale and  is  enlarging  the  Geforgla  program. 

HIRING   FROM   MINORliv    CROUPS 

Lockheed  has  hired  mlnt)rity  workers  as 
far  back  as  World  War  n.  tt  did  not  begin 
actively  to  recruit  minority  \torkers,  however, 
until  1961.  when  it  became  the  first  company 
to  adopt  a  Plan  for  Progress  program  in  the 


Federal  Government's  drive  for  equal-oppor- 
tunity employment. 

Two  years  ago,  nearly  1  in  every  12  of  Lock- 
heed's 84.000  workers  belonged  to  a  minority. 
Today,  with  92.000  workers-  on  the  payroll. 
the  proportion  is  even  gre.iter 

Lockheed's  president,  A.  Carl  Kotchlan. 
told  company  management  in  a  special  state- 
ment earlier  this  year: 

"We  know  we  must  not  let  prejudice  ob- 
scure a  man  or  woman's  worth.  We  know 
there  are  valuable  human  resources  among 
the  disadvantaged.  And  we  know  our  own 
business,  like  all  businesses,  cannot  flourish 
under  conditions  of  national  unrest." 

Lockheed's  interest  in  minority  problems 
Is  not  entirely  unselfish.  As  a  firm  whose 
Government  contracts  totaled  10  6  billions 
between  1961  and  1967 — 88  per  cent  of  all 
sales — Lockheed  is  acutely  aware  of  Washing- 
ton's interest  In  racial  problems.  There  is  an 
unspoken  belief  that  a  company  could  lose 
Government  business  if  it  does  not  co-oper- 
ate In  projects  that  provide  employment  for 
minorities. 

THE    ELUSIVE    RECRUIT 

The  firm  faced  problems  right  from  the 
stiirt  of  the  experiment  in  finding  people  to 
hire. 

•These  people  aren't  easy  to  locate  In  the 
community,  "  says  Mr  Hodgson.  "We  don't 
advertise  because  hard-core  people  don't  re- 
spond. "  Most  are  located  through  the  Urban 
League,  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  various  othei 
minority  organizations  and  State  employ- 
ment agencies. 

Once  recruits  are  found,  one  of  the  first 
tasks  Is  that  of  bringing  trainees  up  to  what 
Lockheed  officials  describe  as  "proper  stand- 
ards of  dress  and  decorum." 

Getting  the  hard-core  personnel  to  work  on 
time  or  to  show  up  at  work  at  all  can  be  a 
problem.  For  many,  the  training  period 
marked  the  first  time  In  their  lives  that  they 
had  to  be  at  a  certain  place  at  a  certain  time. 

ANOTHER     MAN'S     SHOES 

At  the  Georgia  plant,  supervisors  found 
many  of  the  younger  Negroes  had  trouble  ex- 
pressing themselves.  To  cure  this,  supervisors 
instituted  "role  playing,"  in  which  a  trainee 
pretends  to  be  a  counselor,  a  worker  who  was 
having  trouble  or  a  successful  worker. 

"After  a  while,"  an  official  says,  "men  begin 
to  open  up  m  their  attitudes,  thus  improv- 
ing communications." 

After  an  orientation  period,  trainees  move 
Into  basic  factory  skills,  such  as  riveting. 

Then  comes  fabrication  of  parts,  use  of  a 
drill  press  and  blueprint  reading.  Next  come 
s{>eclallzed  skills  such  as  welding,  sheet-metal 
assembly,  electrical  assembly  and  keypunch 
operation. 

Throughout  training,  punctuality  and  care 
and  maintenance  of  tools  Is  emphasized. 

Lockheed  has  found  that  an  absolute  neces- 
sity in  training  is  close  supervision  and  per- 
sonal attention.  The  personal  problems  can 
be  "tuibellevable."  officials  say.  Lockheed 
supervisors  cite  these  Instances: 

One  man  telephoned  to  report  he  couldn't 
get  to  work  because  his  hog  was  stolen.  This 
was  considered  a  poor  excuse,  and  he  was 
about  to  be  flred.  Then  it  was  remembered 
that  "hog"  was  a  slang  expression  for  an 
automobile. 

Another  man  faced  a  short  Jail  sentence 
for  a  minor  offense  committed  before  Joining 
the  program.  His  counselor  persuaded  the 
Judge  to  allow  him  to  serve  time  at  night  and 
on  week-ends,  and  he  was  permitted  to  leave 
Jail  during  the  day  to  attend  class. 

A  country-raised  appllcsjit  arrived  at  the 
plant  In  a  taxi  without  a  penny  to  pay  a  $4 
fare.  A  counselor  settled  an  argument  be- 
tween driver  and  worker  by  paying  the  $4 
out  of  his  own  pocket. 

Another  man  missed  work  for  two  days 
because  rowdies  had  broken  the  windshield 
of  his  car  and  he  didn't  have  money  for  a 


new  one.  The  police  would  not  allow  him 
to  drive  without  a  windshield.  The  super- 
visor personally  advanced  money  to  have 
the  car  repaired. 

Problems  and  solutions  are  not  always 
that  personal.  At  Sunnyvale,  a  reduction  in 
the  work  force  made  It  impossible  for  Lock- 
heed to  hire  a  small  number  of  men  it  had 
trained. 

The  company  learned,  however,  that  a 
plant  In  the  neighborhood  was  hard-pressed 
for  mlcrowelders.  a  trade  not  taught  at 
Lockheed.  So  it  started  a  two-week  course 
in  mlcrowelding.  trained  the  men  and  then 
sent  them  on  to  the  other  firm  for  Jobs. 

READY    ADAPTATION 

Difficulties  arising  from  a  worker's  un- 
famlUartty  with  a  modern  Industrial  plant 
are  rare. 

According  to  Howard  C.  Lockwood,  a 
minority-employment    specialist : 

"These  problems  are  exaggerated  Our 
counselors  find  these  people  accommodate 
themselves  to  routine  pretty   well." 

Quality  of  work  is  highl  Mr.  Lockwood 
says.  "Their  performance  in  some  instances 
has  been  belter  than  that  of  workers  re- 
cruited in  a  normal  fashion." 

Mr.  Hodgson  says:  "The  stereotype  is  that 
many  of  the  hard-core  people  don't  want  to 
work,  that  they  would  rather  exist  on  wel- 
fare. But  Lockheed's  experience  shows  that 
most  of  the  people  are  extremely  motivated." 

A  major  reqvUrement  in  hard-core  train- 
ing, according  to  Mr.  Lockwood,  Is  to  pay 
the  worker  a  livable  wage  during  training. 
Lockheed  found  the  dropout  rate  much 
higher  amon«  those  receiving  a  training 
stipend  of  $20  to  S30  weekly  than  It  was 
among  those  who  went  Immediately  on  the 
company    payroll  at  $2.40   an  hour. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  picking  up 
most  of  the  cost  of  training  the  hard-core 
unemployed,  but  expense  to  a  company  still 
is  great. 

Under  the  program  of  the  National  Alliance 
of  Businessmen,  the  Government  will  pay  a 
company  a  maximum  of  $3,500  per  man.  an 
amount  Mr.  Hodgson  says  comes  close  to 
covering  the  actual  outlay.  There  Is  no  way 
of  estimating  other  costs  to  the  company, 
however,  including  the  time  of  officers  and 
administrative  help  for  trainees. 

AFTER     TRAINING 

What  happens  when  a  hard-core  employee 
takes  over  a  regular  Job?  Mr.  Mattlson.  the 
personnel  director,  says: 

■Many  of  the  concepts  we  had  about  hard- 
cores being  made  members  of  the  work  force 
are  inaccurate.  They  can  be  recruited, 
trained  and  hired  to  good  effect.  Our  experi- 
ence has  been  that  some  trainees  almost  im- 
mediately have  been  promoted  once  they 
start  regular  work." 

On  the  basis  of  pilot  programs.  Lockheed 
finds  that  the  "quit"  rate  is  substantially 
lower  than  that  of  workers  normally  hired. 
The  number  flred  is  about  the  same. 

Lockheed  concedes  that  personal  attention 
given  the  hard-core  man  can  cause  resent- 
ment among  other  employees. 

"That's  a  problem  you  have  to  face  with 
dlscreUon  and  good  taste  to  avoid  reaction." 
says  Mr.  Hodgson.  'If  you  give  one  person 
more  training,  another  may  feel  he's  disad- 
vantaged. This  has  to  be  watched  bv  any 
employer  doing  this  kind  of  program." 

THE  TRAINEES'  VIEW 

What  do  trainees  themselves  think  of  the 
program? 

One  21-year-old  entered  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  "picking  up  some  of  that  easy 
money" — the  $20  weekly  training  allowance. 
After  finishing  the  program,  he  told  new 
trainees: 

"I  came  here  to  play,  but  I  soon  found  out 
it  was  a  serious  program.  I  want  to  tell  you 
I'm  10  feet  tall.  I  don't  feel  like  a  boy  like  I 
used  to    I  feel  like  a  man." 
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One  man — a  Negro — applied  for  training 
with  an  other-than-honorable  military  dis- 
charge lor  spending  400  days  In  the  guard- 
house out  of  700  days  in  the  Army.  He  had 
six  children  but  had  never  held  a  Job  for 
more  than  three  months.  Usually  he  had 
been  flred  for  hitting  his  superior. 

Alter  completing  the  program,  he  told  new- 
comers: 

"This  program  has  taught  me  how  to  listen. 
I've  learned  how  to  teach  my  children  how 
to  get  ahead.  And  I  feel  better  about  life." 

Mr.  Hodgson  has  this  advice  to  companies 
setting  tip  similar  programs:  "One  of  the 
principal  lessons  we  learned  is  humility. 
There  are  some  real  problems  In  this  area, 
and  they  aren't  easy.  .  .  .  Tlie  state  of  the 
art  In  dealing  with  people's  problems  Is 
pretty  low. 

"The  second  thing  we  learned  is  the  need 
to  make  changes.  It's  not  as  simple  as  just 
putting  people  on  the  payroll,  'i'ou  need 
special  programs  and  accommodations.  There 
must  be  a  willingness  to  change,  to  learn,  to 
solve  new  problems.  When  you  hire  hard- 
core, you  set  aside  every  traditional  standard 
you  normally  use  in  hiring. 


CONCLUSION   OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not.  morning  business  is  closed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  AIR  POL- 
LUTION CONTROL  ACT 

Ml'.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
onS.  1941. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  bill  (S.  1941)  to  prevent,  abate, 
and  control  air  pollution  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes 
which  was,  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause,  and  insert : 

SHORT   TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"District  of  Columbia  Air  Pollution  Control 
Act". 

DECLARATION    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
enable  the  District  of  Columbia  Council 
and  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  take  such  action  (Including  the 
adoption  of  air  pollution  control  regula- 
tions of  the  typ>e  proposed  in  the  model  air 
pollution  control  ordinance  adopted  by  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of  Govern- 
ments) as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  and 
enhance  the  quality  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia's air  resources  so  as  to  promote  the 
public  health  and  welfare  and  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  Its  population:  to  foeter 
their  comfort  and  convenience;  and  to  in- 
crease the  enjoyment  of  all  of  the  attractions 
of  the  Nation's  Capital. 


EMISSION  AND  AIR  QUALITY  STANDARDS  ESTAB- 
LISHED BY  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COUN- 
CIL 

Sec.  3.  (B)(1)  The  District  of  Columbia 
Council  (hereafter  referred  to  In  this  Act 
as  the  "Council")  shall  prescribe  (A)  within 
six  months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  regulations  to  control  emissions 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  of  substances  into 
the  atmosphere,  and  (B)  such  other  regula- 
tions to  protect  and  Improve  air  quality  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  it  determines 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  clause  (A)  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Council 
shall  prescribe  regulations  for  the  control  of 
the  following  air  pollution  problems  in  the 
District  of  Columbia: 

(A)  combustion  of  fuels  at  stationary 
sources, 

(B)  solid  waste  disposal  and  salvage 
operations. 

(C)  visible  emissions. 

(D)  process  emissions,  and 

(E)  emissions  from  motor  vehicles  (In- 
cluding dlesel  driven  vehicles). 

The  provisions  of  such  regulations  shall  be 
at  least  as  stringent  as  the  prortslons  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  the  con- 
trol of  such  problems  and  contained  in  his 
recommendations  for  abatement  of  air  pol- 
lution In  the  National  Capital  metropolitan 
area  presented  In  January  1968  to  the  inter- 
state air  pollution  abatement  conference 
called  under  section  105  (d)(1)(C)  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1857d) . 

(3)  The  Council  may  review  and  make 
such  revisions  of  regulations  prescribed  un- 
der this  Act  as  it  determines  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  except 
iliat  any  regulation  prescribed  under  clause 
I  A)  of  paragraph  1 1 1  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  so  reviewed  at  least  once  every  two  years. 

(4)  The  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Council  under  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any 
building,  installation,  or  other  property, 
which  Is  located  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  which  is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  any 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States  Government,  only  to  the 
extent  provided  in  Executive  Order  11282  of 
May  26.  1966,  and  other  Executive  order  of 
the  President,  and  any  Federal  regulations 
Issued  to  carry  out  section  111  of  the  Clean 
.Mr  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1857f). 

(5)  The  Council  may  Impose  In  any  regu- 
lation prescribed  under  this  Act  a  fine  (not 
to  exceed  S300)  or  imprisonment  (not  to 
exceed  ninety  days),  or  both,  for  a  violation 
of  such  regulation;  and  may  provide  that  If 
such  violation  is  a  contlntiing  one,  each  day 
of  such  violation  shall  constitute  a  separate 
offense. 

(b)  In  the  formulation  of  any  regulations 
under  this  Act,  the  Council  shall  afford  In- 
terested persons  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  formulation  of  such  regulations 
through  submission  of  written  data,  views, 
or  arguments  with  opportunity  to  present 
oral  testimony  and  argument.  The  Coimcll 
shall  make  its  regulations  under  this  Act 
on  the  basis  of  the  record  established  in 
proceedings  held  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

AIR      POLLtrriON      CONTROL      PROGRAM      FOR     THE 
DISTRICT     OF     COLUMBIA 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (hereafter  referred  to  in 
this  Act  as  the  "Commissioner")  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  prepare 
a  comprehensive  program  for  the  control 
and  prevention  of  air  pollution  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Such  program  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  administration  and  enforcement 
by  the  Commissioner  of  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  CotmcU  under  section  3  of 
this  Act.  As  part  of  such  program,  the  Com- 
missioner— 

(1)  shall  conduct  research.  Investigations, 
experiments,   training   demonstrations,   sur- 


veys, and  studies,  relating  to  the  causes, 
effects,  extent,  prevention,  and  control  of 
air  pollution  in  the  District  of  Columbia: 

(2)  shall  collect  and  make  available, 
through  publications,  educational  and  train- 
ing programs,  and  other  appropriate  means, 
tlie  results  of.  and  other  information  per- 
taining to.  the  activities  carried  out  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ; 

(3)  shall  establish,  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  tlie  Council  may  pre- 
scribe, such  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  him  (acting  by  himself  or  with 
air  pollution  control  agencies  of  surround- 
ing Jurisdictions)  to  effectively  deal  with  an 
air  pollution  emergency:  and 

(4)  may  advise,  consult,  cooperate,  and 
enter  Into  agreements  with  the  governments 
and  agencies  of  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  adjacent  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  any  interstate  or  other  regional 
agency  representing  any  such  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  to  (A)  establish  coopera- 
tive effort  and  mutual  assistance  for  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  air  pollution  and  the 
enforcement  of  their  respective  lawK  relating 
thereto,  and  (B)  establish  such  agencies  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  such  agree- 
ments. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his 
duties  under  this  Act.  the  Commissioner 
may — 

(1)  delegate  the  performance  of  such 
duties  to  an  agency  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  designated  or  estab- 
lished by  him; 

(2)  issue  such  orders  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enforce  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Council  under  this  Act  and  enforce  such 
orders  by  all  appropriate  administrative  and 
Judicial  '  proceedings,  including  injunctive 
relief: 

i3)  hold  hearings  relating  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  Act: 

i4»  secure  necessary  scientific,  technical, 
administrative,  and  operational  services,  in- 
cluding laboratory  facilities,  by  contract,  or 
otherwise; 

(5)  receive  and  administer  grants  or  gifts 
made  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

(6)  take  any  other  action  which  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  duties  under  this 

Act. 

JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

Sec.  5.  Section  ll-742(a)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (9). 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (10)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (10)  the 
following; 

"(11 )  Any  agency  action  taken  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council  under  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Air  Pollution  Control  Act. 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (11)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'agency  action'  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  that  Is  given  that  term 
in  section  551(13)  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code." 

REPEAL  OF  ACT  OF  AUGUST  15,   1935 

Sec  6.  Effective  on  the  one  hundred  and 
eightieth  day  following  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Act  approved  Au- 
gust 15.  1935  (DC.  Code.  sees.  6-801 — 6-804), 
is  repealed. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  in 
March.  1967,  the  Subcommittee  on  Busi- 
ness and  Commerce,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, and  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health,  chaired  by  Senator  Morse,  of  the 
Senate  District  of  Columbia  Committee, 
held  joint  hearings  on  the  air  pollution 
problems  in  the  National  Capital  area. 
The  hearings  brought  into  clear  public 
attention  the  fact  that  air  pollution  in 
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this  area  was  a  grave  public  hazard.  Tes- 
timony was  given  that  official  measure- 
ments of  air  pollutiorii  in  this  area  in 
recent  years  have  sho^tn  that  pollution 
often  reaches  or  exceedfe  levels  known  to 
produce  adverse  effects  on  human  health. 

The  problems  of  photochemical  smog, 
which  emanates  from  automobile  ex- 
hausts, are  particularly  acute  here  be- 
cause the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
4,000  automobiles  per  square  mile,  has 
the  highest  concentration  of  automobiles 
of  any  city  in  the  Nation.  Sulfur  oxide 
pollution,  resulting  fro»i  the  burning  of 
low-grade  coal  and  fuel  oil,  is  also  a  seri- 
ous problem.  Testimony  was  received 
that  the  average  conceotration  of  sulfur 
dioxide  in  the  area  consistently  exceeds 
levels  associated  by  medical  experts  with 
increased  respiratory  disease  death  rates. 
In  fact,  Washington  air  has  a  much 
higher  sulfur  dioxide  content  than  either 
the  air  of  Los  Angeles;  or  Detroit — two 
cities  with  notorious  pollution  problems. 

In  addition,  the  hearings  revealed  tliat 
the  greatest  single  souitce  of  pollution  in 
the  Washington  area  vt&s  the  open  fires 
at  the  Kenilworth  Dmtip.  Evidence  waa 
given  that  this  trash  fire,  which  has  been 
burning  since  World  War  n,  consumed 
about  600  tons  each  day  and  added  about 
20  tons  of  some  17  different  types  of  pol- 
lutants to  the  Washington  air  every  day. 
Moreover,  the  dump  fires  cast  a  pall  of 
smoke  visible  for  miles  from  the  site. 
This  open  trash  fire  in  tlie  Nation's  Cap- 
ital was  clearly  a  national  disgrace.  I  am 
delighted  that,  as  a  direct  result  of  our 
hearings,  the  District  government  finally 
acted  to  end  the  open  fires  and  to  replace 
them  with  a  model  saiHtary  landfill  for 
trash  disposal  at  the  Kenilworth  site 

In  spite  of  the  gravity  of  the  air  pollu- 
tion problem  in  the  areaj  the  hearings  In- 
dicated that  the  District  government's 
program  for  prevention  and  control  of 
pollution  was  clearly  ^adequate,  and 
that  the  statutory  autMority  for  such  a 
program  was  obsolete.  Accordingly,  new 
legislative  authority  wks  required.  In 
June,  1967,  I  introduced.'a  bill,  S.  1941,  to 
give  the  District  of  Cplumbia  govern- 
ment authority,  throughj  an  Air  Pollution 
Control  Board,  to  proinulgate  regula- 
tions for  the  control  and  prevention  of 
air  pollution.  i 

Extensive  hearings  were  held  on  this 
legislation,  and  repreatntatlves  of  the 
cities  of  New  York,  Cihicago,  and  Los 
Angeles,  as  well  as  spo  cesmen  from  the 
Federal  Government's  National  Center 
for  Air  Pollution  Cottrol  testified  re- 
garding the  kinds  of  re(  ulatory  authority 
which  were  needed.  As  a  result  of  these 
hearings,  my  subcomr  littee  reported  a 
bill  which  I  believe  was  k  model  air  pollu- 
tion control  act.  The  Senate  adopted  this 
bill  without  a  dissenting  vote  in  Decem- 
ber 1967. 

Subsequently,  in  Maj  1968,  a  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  Hous )  of  Representa- 
tives which  was  essentia  ly  modeled  after 
the  bill  enacted  by  thai  Senate.  Though 
the  specific  language  d 
ber  of  ways,  the  basic  t 
ate  bill — that  broad  re 
must  be  delegated  by  i. 
District  of  Columbia  gi 
control  and  prevention 
was  mirrored   in   the 


ered  in  a  num- 
rust  of  the  Sen- 
latory  authority 

Congress  to  the 
emment  for  the 
f  air  pxjllution — 

ouse   bill.  Last 


month,  the  House  adopted  this  bill.  Be- 
cause the  House  bill  is  patterned  on  the 
bill  adopted  by  the  Senate,  I  believe  the 
Senate  should  now  accept  the  House - 
passed  bill. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  bills  are 
designed  to  protect  the  health,  general 
welfare,  and  property  of  the  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  from  the  ef- 
fects of  ail"  pollution.  Section  2  of  the 
House  bill,  titled  "Declaration  of  Pur- 
pose," states  that  to  afford  such  protec- 
tion the  District  government  shall  adopt 
air  pollution  control  regulations  of  the 
type  proposed  by  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Council  of  Governments 
model  ordinance.  This  reference  is  rec- 
ognition of  the  need  to  adopt  similar 
control  measures  in  all  the  political  sub- 
divisions of  the  metropolitan  area,  and 
thus  facilitate  controlling  air  pollution 
on  a  unifonn  regional  basis.  Such  a  re- 
gional approach  is  fully  in  line  with  the 
purpose  and  provisions  of  the  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967 

The  COG  ordinance  contains  language 
specifically  concerning  points  which  are 
included  in  S.  1941.  Thus,  this  reference 
to  the  model  ordinance  would  enable  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council  under  the 
House  bill  to  establish  rules  and  regula- 
tions similar  to  those  provisions  explicitly 
covered  in  the  Senate  bill.  In  a  moment, 
I  will  discuss  several  of  these  provisions 
individually. 

The  reference  to  COG  in  section  2  of 
tlie  House  bill  in  no  way  limits  the  Dis- 
trict government  solely  to  considering 
tlie  provisions  of  the  model  ordinance 
when  Invoking  its  broad  rulemaking  au- 
thority. This  authority  is  granted  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council  by  section 
3  of  the  House  bill  which  pertains  to  air 
quality  standards.  The  section  provides 
that  in  exercising  this  function,  the 
Council  should  consider  five  types  of 
pollution  problems — fuel  combustion  at 
stationary  sources,  solid  waste  disposal 
and  salvage,  visible  emissions,  process 
emissions,  and  emissions  from  motor  ve- 
hicles. These  are  to  be  regulated  at  least 
as  stringently  as  the  recommendations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  pursuant  to  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Area  Abatement  Confer- 
ence held  in  December  1967.  These  stand- 
ards are  to  be  set  in  these  five  areas  with- 
in 6  months.  The  purpose  of  this  require- 
ment is  to  underscore  the  concern  of  the 
Congress  in  insuring  that  the  confer- 
ence's recommendations  are  speedily  and 
effectively  implemented.  Of  course,  we 
expect  that  the  Council  will  be  adopting, 
from  time  to  time,  regulations  in  other 
areas  as  well. 

Section  4  of  the  House  bill  provides 
for  the  administration  and  enforcement 
of  the  Coimcil  regulations  by  the  Com- 
missioner or  any  agency  of  his  designa- 
tion. It  also  directs  the  Commissioner, 
and  I  am  quoting  from  the  House  report, 
to  prepare  a  comprehensive  program 
for  the  control  and  prevention  of  air  pol- 
lution. The  program  should  identify  the 
air  pollution  problems  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  means  for  their  abate- 
ment." Because  the  members  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council  may  not  pos- 
sess technical  expertise  in  the  field  of  air 
pollution  control,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 


the  executive  branch  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  will  serve  to  ad- 
vise and  assist  tlie  Council  in  the  dis- 
charge of  its  rule-making  authority. 
Such  assistance  may  well  take  the  form 
of  proposing  or  recommending  specific 
regulations  for  adoption. 

Now  I  would  like  to  note  several  of  the 
areas  in  which  I  hope  the  Council  will 
exercise  its  power  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions so  as  to  establish  provisions  sim- 
ilar to  tliose  in  S.  1941  and  the  COG 
model  ordinance. 

For  example,  H.R.  17414  contains  no 
specific  definition  of  air  pollution,  and 
the  Council  will  thus  he  expected  to 
fonnulate  an  acceptable  one  of  its  own. 
Since  the  definition  of  air  pollution  af- 
fects the  whole  reach  of  the  program, 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  draw  the 
definition  to  adequately  protect  public 
health  and  welfare.  The  definition  of 
air  pollution  .should  be  designed  to  reach 
conditions  which  threaten  or  endanger 
public  health  or  welfare  before  the  oc- 
currence of  actual  injury.  The  definition 
should  never  be  framed  so  narrowly  as 
to  require  that  injury  actually  result  be- 
fore action  is  taken  to  impose  controls. 
Air  contaminants  may  have  adverse 
effects  which  should  be  prevented  even 
if  these  effects  are  produced  very  grad- 
ually over  long  periods  of  time:  by  the 
time  that  development  of  the  effects  has 
progressed  to  the  stage  that  they  are 
obvious,  it  may  well  be  too  late  to  take 
preventive  measures. 

The  Council  may  adopt  the  COG  defi- 
nition of  air  pollution — or.  under  its 
broad  rulemaking  ix)wers.  a  similar  one — 
which  takes  the  foregoing  into  account. 
In  the  COO  ordinance,  air  pollution  is 
defined  as  "The  presence  in  the  outdoor 
atmosphere  of  one  or  more  air  contami- 
nants or  any  combination  thereof,  in 
sufficient  quantities  and  of  such  char- 
acteristics and  duration  as  is  or  is  likely 
to  be  injurious  to  public  welfare,  to  the 
health  of  human,  plant  or  animal  life, 
or  to  property,  or  which  interferes  with 
the  enjoyment  of  life  and  property." 

From  time  to  time  it  will  undoubtedly 
be  appropriate  to  issue  variances  in  order 
to  make  allowances  for  special  technical 
problems  which  may  be  faced  by  indi- 
vidual sources.  It  is  preferable  to  do  this 
rather  than  to  set  lower  general  control 
standards  which  would  apply  also  to 
sources  able  to  meet  more  stringent  re- 
quirements. A  regulation  containing 
guidelines  for  variances  should  assure 
that  they  will  be  restricted  in  number 
and  duration,  as  was  specifically  provided 
in  section  9  of  S.  1941.  The  variance 
concept  should  be  utilized  as  an  instru- 
ment for  improving  control  measures 
through  surveillance  of  efforts  to  reach 
the  requirements  imposed  by  standards 
and  regulations  and  the  act  itself.  Other- 
wise, variances  can  quickly  degenerate 
into  a  crutch  for  those  who  eventually 
could  comply  if  pressed  to  do  so.  A  vari- 
ance provision  should  make  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  variances  are  not  a 
mechanism  for  maintaining  the  status 
quo.  These  considerations  are  reflected  in 
section  2  of  the  COG  ordinance,  entitled 
■Exemptions." 

Section  8  of  the  Senate  bill  would  have 
authorized  a  quasi-permit  system,  requir- 
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ing  that  the  control  agency  be  given  no- 
tice— and  upon  request,  the  plans — of 
any  construction  or  installation  of  a  new 
contaminant  source,  and  allowing  it  to 
prohibit  such  construction  if  the  source 
will  not  be  in  accord  with  applicable 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  act.  The 
COG  ordinance  contains  a  permit  pro- 
vision. Under  H.R.  17414.  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  could  institute  a 
.similar  program,  by  its  regulations,  and, 
liopefully,  will  do  so.  In  my  opinion,  such 
a  system  would  be  a  proper,  effective 
and  desirable  instrument  for  controlling 
air  pollution. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  Council 
and  the  Commissioner — or  the  agency 
10  which  he  delegates  the  responsibility 
of  administering  this  act — have  accurate 
and  complete  knowledge  concerning  air 
pollution  sources,  their  locations,  sizes 
and  outlet  heights,  the  processes  they 
employ,  the  fuels  that  they  use,  and  the 
nature  and  time  periods  or  duration  of 
emissions,  as  well  as  other  relevant 
information.  It  is  obvious  that  such  in- 
formation is  required  to  assure  that  the 
public  health  and  welfare  may  be  ade- 
quately protected,  and  that  the  owners 
or  operators  of  sources  are  fairly  dealt 
with.  The  Senate  bill  contained  a  specific 
provision,  .section  7  of  S.  1941,  regarding 
the  classification  of  sources  by  type  or 
characteristics,  and  the  furnishing  of 
such  information  to  the  control  author- 
ity; it  al-so  had  language  in  section  14 
designed  to  protect  the  confidential  na- 
ture of  the  information  supplied.  The 
COG  model  ordinance  contains  similar 
sections.  Here  again,  the  Council  could 
take  similar  action  by  regulation. 

The  House  bill  contains  a  specific  di- 
rective to  the  Council  to  prescribe  regu- 
lations for  the  control  of  the  pollution 
resulting  from  vehicle  emissions.  As 
stated  imder  the  language  of  section 
208ia)    of  the  Air  Quality  Act: 

No  State  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof  shall  adopt  or  attempt  to  enforce 
any  standards  relating  to  the  control  of  emis- 
sions Irom  new  motor  vehicles  or  new  motor 
vehicle  engines  subject  to  this  title:  and 
no  State  shall  require  certification,  inspec- 
tion, or  any  other  approval  relating  to  the 
control  of  emissions  from  any  new  motor 
vehicle  or  new  motor  vehicle  eni;lne  as  con- 
dition precedent  to  the  Initial  retail  sale, 
titling  (if  any),  or  registration  of  such  motor 
vehicle,  motor  vehicle  engine,  or  equipment. 

However.  State  regulation  of  used  ve- 
hicles is  not  precluded  imder  the  Federal 
statute. 

The  District  is  defined  as  a  "State" 
under  the  Air  Quality  Act.  It  is  primarily 
the  responsibility  of  the  States  to  en- 
sure the  continuing  effectiveness  of 
vehicle  pollution  control  devices  and 
systems,  by  inspection  programs  or 
otherwise.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Council 
will,  therefore,  consider  regulations  to 
insure  that  such  control  systems  are 
not  removed  or  rendered  inoperative  and 
remain  operationally  effective.  I  under- 
.stand  that  the  details  of  techniques  and 
procedures  for  inspection  of  motor 
vehicle  pollution  control  devices  and 
systems  are  not  currently  available,  but 
these  will  be  developed  in  due  course 
by  cooperative  efforts  of  Federal  and 
State  officials  and  others  concerned. 


In  concluding  my  remarks  on  this 
legislation.  I  would  like  again  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  accept  the  House  bill. 
Air  pollution  affects  young  and  old 
alike,  the  sick  and  the  healthy,  the  man 
in  the  street,  and  everj'one  in  this 
Chamber.  Today,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia can  neither  prevent  nor  control  air 
pollution  with  a  statute  passed  30  years 
ago.  But  if  this  bill  is  passed,  the  District 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  controlling 
air  pollution  in  a  modern,  efficient,  and 
effective  manner. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  of  the 
House  is  acceptable.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  House  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT      OP      TRANSPORTA- 
TION  APPROPRIATIONS,    1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
con.sideration  of  Calendar  No.  1428.  H.R. 
18188:  but  I  also  ask,  at  the  same  time, 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
for  colloquy,  questions  to  the  Chair,  and 
brief  discussions  concerning  this  matter. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  181881  making  appropiiations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  June  30.  1969, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  appreciate  the  majority 
leader's  asking  unanimous  consent,  not- 
withstanding the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
that  we  be  permitted  a  brief  colloquy  in 
connection  with  this  motion.  This  is  im- 
portant, because,  as  we  proceed  today, 
we  are  establishing  a  new  precedent  and, 
In  effect,  rewriting  the  rules  of  the 
Senate. 

In  order  to  get  this  into  proper  jier- 
spective,  I  direct  a  parliamentary 
Inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Is  there 
a  report  accompanying  this  bill  as  it  was 
reported  last  night? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Th=;re  is  a  report  accompanying 
this  bill,  along  with  the  hearings,  that 
was  pre\'iously  filed.  There  is  no  addi- 
tional report  accompanying  this  bill, 
since  last  night,  when  it  was  recom- 
mitted. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  was 


not  my  parliamentary  inquiry.  The  bill 
as  it  is  reported,  we  are  told — we  have 
no  way  of  knowing  in  the  absence  of  a 
report — has  some  changes,  and  there  is 
no  report  accompanying  the  bill  as  it  was 
reported  last  night.  Am  I  correct  in  that? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  this  bill  would 
not  be  in  order  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  appropriation  bill  is  not  accompanied 
by  a  report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
jioie.  Does  the  Senator  want  to  argue 
his  ix)int  of  order,  or  does  the  Senator 
want  the  Chair  to  rule? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Chair  rules,  may  I  say  that,  on 
the  basis  of  conversations  with  the  Par- 
liamentarian and  a  study  of  the  rules, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  rai.ses  a  very 
pertinent  point.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  if  this  procedure  is  allowed,  under 
the  rules,  from  now  on  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  the  3-day  rule  to  apply 
to  general  appropriation  bills,  as  l.as 
been  the  case  in  the  past.  If  that  is  cor- 
rect. I  want  to  state,  on  behalf  of  the  the 
joint  leadership,  that,  so  far  as  the  lead- 
ership is  concerned,  we  intend  to  honor 
the  3-day  rule  insofar  as  any  Member 
of  the  Senate  desires  to  have  it  honored 
on  general  appropriation  bills  reported 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  do  not  question  for  one  mo- 
ment the  sincerity  of  the  majority 
leader,  and  I  know  him  well  enough  to 
know  that  that  promise  will  be  carried 
out.  However,  I  point  out  that  he  may 
not  always  be  the  majority  leader,  and 
that  we  are  writing  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  a  long  time. 

If  my  point  of  order  is  overruled,  it 
would  mean  as  follows,  as  I  interpret  it; 
and  if  I  am  in  error,  the  Chair  can  cor- 
rect me.  Under  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
today,  and  as  they  have  always  been  in- 
terpreted heretofore,  rule  XVI,  para- 
.Erraph  2,  provides  that  appropriation  bills 
must  be  reported  and  the  committee 
hearings  and  the  reports  must  be  avail- 
able 3  days  before  it  is  in  order  to  proceed 
to  their  consideration. 

If  my  point  of  order  is  overruled,  we 
will  be  establishing  this  precedent,  as  I 
understand  it:  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  can  report  on  appropria- 
tion bill  without  a  report,  but  with  the 
hearings  having  been  printed  3  days,  and 
that  the  appropriation  bill  would  be  in 
order  the  following  day. 

Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding  of 
the  effect? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  ask- 
ing a  question  that  is  going  to  be  a  part 
of  the  whole  i-uling,  and  the  Chair  would 
like  to  hear  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
as  to  his  entire  contention,  or  to  hear 
any  other  Member  of  the  Senate  on  this 
matter,  before  the  Chair  rules. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  My  con- 
tention is  this.  I  have  made  a  point  of 
order  that  the  Senate  cannot  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  this  appropriation 
bill  because  it  is  not  accompanied  by  a 
report. 
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So  we  can  pio- 

■t  appropriation 

[thout  a  report, 

can  proceed  to 

bllowing  day. 

the  Senate  to 

he  Appropria- 


available. 
littee  already 
report  a  bill 
|ven  day.  So  we 
The  Appro- 


The  ACTING  PRES5>ENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  complejely  understands 
the  contention  of  the  S«  nator  from  Del- 
aware. \ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  De  aware.  The  rea- 
son why  it  is  not  accon  panied  by  a  re- 
port is  to  get  by  the  me  that  a  report 
must  be  available  3  day! 
ceed  on  the  premise  tl 
bills  can  be  reported 
and  the  Senate  thereb: 
their  consideration  the 

I  call  the  attention 
what  that  would  mean, 
tions  Committee  has  alAady  held  hear 
ings  on  most  of  this  yeai  's  appropriation 
bills,  and  those  commits  e  hearings  have 
already  been  sent  to  the  irinter.  and  con- 
ceivably they  are  avails  ble.  So  we  pro- 
ceed on  the  premise  th*  they  are  avail- 
able. We  proceed  on  thaassumption  that 
the  HEW  appropriations  hearings  and 
Defense  appropriations  fiearings  can  be 
printed  and  tliat  they  ai 

The  Appropriations  Coj 
has  standing  authority 
up  to  midnight  of  any 
would  have  this  situatic 
priations  Committee  coald  have  printed 
hearings  on  various  appropriation  bills 
which  had  come  from  tie  House  and  on 
which  Senate  hearings!  had  been  com- 
pleted. They  could  be  tinted  and  cover 
the  3-day  rule  immediAely.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  co  ild  go  in  session 
next  Monday  night  ani  report  the  De- 
fense appropriations  bi  I  5  minutes  be- 
fore midnight  on  MoAlay  night.  The 
Senate  could  come  in  b  session  at  8 
o'clock  Tuesday  morniSg,  and  the  De- 
fense appropriation  bill  provided  it  had 
been  reported  without  afreport.  would  be 
in  order  to  be  made  the  )ending  question 
without  objection.  J 

I  will  put  it  in  the  Arm  of  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Is  thai  correct? 

The  PRESIDENT  prc^empore.  That  is 
a  hypothetical  questioi 

Mr.   COTTON.   Mr. 
the  Chair  rules.  I  undf 
to  say  that  other  Senal 
an  opportunity  to  be  hesA 

The  ACTING  PRES. 
pore.  The  Chair  would 
have  every  Member  of 
the  Chair   in   its   delibi. 
Senator  from  New  Hantoshire  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Prtsident.  I  merely 
want  to  make  this  veif  brief  observa- 
tion: The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
regrets  extremely  that  Vie  Senator  from 
Delaware  feels  that  h( 
point  of  order.  I  have 
what  the  ruling  of  the 
to  the  ultimate  effect; 
this  point  of  order  an( 
ing  the  ruling  of  the 
become  necessary  to 
today,  the  Senate  is  pi 
the  3-day  rule,  even  tl 
this  bill  is  extremel: 
that  safety  in  the  skiei 
cannot  wait  for.  and  tl 
we  are  pressed  for  tii 
the  session.  I  feel  it  w|uld  be  too  grave 
a  price  to  pay. 

In  other  words,  if  fie  ruling  of  the 
Chair  is  that  to  proceei  with  this  matter 
would  violate  the  rule,  ind  if  the  Senate 


president,   before 

fstood  the  Chair 

i  would  be  given 

>ENT  pro  tem- 
3e  delighted  to 
le  Senate  assist 
rations.  So  the 


Imust  make  this 

idea,  of  course, 

:hair  will  be  as 

but  if  by  raising 
,if  by  overturn- 
thair,  should  it 
.nsider  this  bill 
kting  an  end  to 
3Ugh  I  feel  that 
important,    and 

;  is  something  we 

^ough  I  recognize 
at  this  time  in 


were  to  overturn  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
for  the  purpose  of  acting  on  this  bill 
today.  I  feel  that  would  be  a  grave  error 
I  regret  that  the  point  of  order  is  raised, 
but  I  do  not  believe.  viUl  as  this  bill  is 
and  important  as  speed  in  passing  it  is 
because  safety  to  air  traffic  is  involved, 
that  we  should  run  the  risk.  Even  though 
we  did  not  intend  to  recognize  it  as  a 
precedent.  I  do  not  think  the  Senate  can 
afiford  to  have  any  doubt  cast  on  this 
3 -day  rule. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  be  heard? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  been  think- 
ing about  this  matter.  I  have  not  dis- 
cussed it  with  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, nor  with  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi IMr.  StennisI.  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  bill  now  under  consideration,  but  I 
am  sure  that  I  can  speak  for  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  in  this  respect 
as  well  as  for  myself,  and  I  would  hope 
for  the  whole  Senate,  in  stating  that  it 
would  be  our  purpose  to  recommend  to 
the  Rules  Committee  for  as  speedy  action 
as  possible  the  formulation  of  a  new  rule, 
which  would  apply  the  3 -day  jurisdic- 
tion to  original  bills,  general  appropria- 
tion bills  brought  out  of  committee,  so 
that  they  could  be  differentiated  from 
appropriation  bills  which  have  been  re- 
committed, as  the  Transportation  appro- 
priation bill  was.  to  help  preserve  in  that 
way,  the  sanctity  of  the  3-day  rule, 
through  the  inauguration  of  a  new  rule 
to  cover  that  concept,  which  I  am  sure, 
regardless  of  our  feelings  on  this  particu- 
lar matter,  we  are  all  agreed  upon. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  I  think  that  would  ob- 
viate my  objection  to  proceeding  today. 
I  believe  that  would  be  highly  necessary, 
however. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  it  would  be 
almost  mandatory,  to  protect  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  3 -day  rule  on  appropriation 
bills. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Before  this  debate  goes  any  further, 
the  Chair  has  heard  the  debate  and  is 
ready  to  rule,  but  will  be  delighted  to  hear 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  be  alarmed  about  setting 
a  precedent  here  that  would  be  unfortu- 
nate. The  purpose  of  the  3-day  rule,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  so  that,  when  an  appro- 
priation bill  is  involved,  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  bill  and  the  committee  report 
before  it  comes  up  for  debate.  Therefore, 
when  such  a  bill  is  originally  reported, 
there  is  every  reason  for  the  rule,  so  that 
an  appropriation  bill  cannot  be  rushed 
through  without  giving  Senators  an  op- 
portunity to  study  the  bill. 

That  is  the  reason  for  the  3-day  rule. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  situation  was 
different.  This  bill  did  subject  itself  to 
the  3-day  rule  originally.  It  came  out  of 
committee,  together  with  the  report,  in 
due  course. 


The  elimination  of  the  report  on  an 
original  bill  would  be  a  subterfuge  and 
a  deception  upon  the  Senate,  and  I  do 
not  think  any  committee  would  seek  to 
perpetrate  that  sort  of  maneuver,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  would  know 
they  would  not  stand  in  good  stead  when 
the  matter  came  to  the  floor.  But  in  this 
case,  we  must  remember,  the  Senate  has 
already  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
bill.  Tills  bill  was  recommitted  on  a  point 
of  order,  properly  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware.  Tlie 
committee  went  back,  and  came  out  with- 
out a  report,  not  as  a  maneuver  for  de- 
ception, or  a  move  to  speedily  bring 
about  passage  without  giving  someone  an 
opportunity  to  know  what  was  in  the  bill. 
but  it  was  done  because  no  report  was 
necessary.  A  report  was  already  in  exist- 
ence, and  all  we  did  was  to  cure  the  de- 
fect that  was  raised  by  the  point  of  order, 
and  we  came  back  out. 

So.  I  repeat,  this  situation  is  a  little  dif- 
ferent. I  do  not  think  it  will  lead  to  any 
unfortunate  precedent.  I  believe  the 
membership  of  the  Senate  has  had  a 
chance  to  know  what  is  in  this  appropri- 
ation bill,  and  the  only  reason  we  have 
had  to  go  through  this  procedure  was 
because  the  point  of  order  was  raised. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  may  I  be  heard  briefly? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  make 
this  point:  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land is  no  doubt  correct.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion that.  The  point  is  that,  as  individual 
Members  of  the  Senate,  we  would  have  no 
way  of  knowing  to  what  extent  this  bill 
has  been  changed:  and  we  are  told  it  was 
changed  somewhat  in  the  committee.  I 
think  perhaps  I.  for  one,  will  agree  with 
the  changes.  But  that  is  not  the  point. 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  what  has 
been  changed.  Tliis  is  a  bill  to  appropri- 
ate close  to  $2  billion.  Conceivably,  there 
could  now  be  an  additional  $1  billion  in 
the  bill — I  do  not  say  there  is— or  that 
$1  billion  could  have  been  taken  out.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and 
others  would  want  to  look  at  the  bill.  The 
reason  for  the  rule  is  so  that  Senators 
can  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
report  and  the  bill. 

I  am  not  so  much  concerned  about  this 
particular  bill.  What  I  am  concerned 
about  is  that  we  are  writing  a  new  rule, 
for  the  first  time  In  the  histor>'  of  the 
Senate:  namely,  that,  if  I  am  overruled, 
we  will  be  saying  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  having  printed  its  hearings 
on  the  various  bills  before  it.  for  Defense 
or  otherwise,  could  conceivably  bring 
those  bills  up  after  reporting  them  at  5 
minutes  before  midnight  on  one  day.  the 
following  morning,  and  have  them  made 
the  pending  business,  and  proceed,  with- 
out the  Members  of  the  Senate  ever  hav- 
ing seen  the  bill  or  the  report. 

I  agree  with  the  majority  leader.  I 
think  there  should  be  a  different  rule  for 
bills  that  have  been  recommitted,  as  com- 
pared with  bills  originally  reported.  I 
agree  with  that  principle,  and  would  sup- 
port a  change  in  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
But  the  place  to  change  the  Rules  of  the 
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Senate  is  not  by  parliamentary  rulings 
against  the  standing  rules. 

We  all  agree  that  the  present  rule  of 
the  Senate  is  that  when  an  appropriation 
bill — period:  it  does  not  distinguish  be- 
tween one  newly  reported  and  one  recom- 
mitted— the  rules  say  that  when  an  ap- 
propriation bill  is  reported  to  the  Senate, 
the  report  and  the  record  of  hearings 
must  be  available  3  days,  for  any  Senator 
who  raises  the  point. 

I  make  the  point  that  by  what  we  are 
doing  here  today,  we  are  overriding  that 
rule.  We  are  saying  it  is  no  longer  the 
rule:  it  will  be  the  rule  only  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  majority  and  minority  leaders. 
Knowing  our  present  leaders  as  I  do,  I 
am  sure  they  will  seek  to  comply  with 
the  rules.  I  am  not  quarreling  about  that 
point.  But  they  may  not  always  be  the 
leaders,  and  all  of  us  have  seen  Senators 
in  the  majority  leader's  chair  to  whom  we 
would  not  want  to  delegate  the  responsi- 
bility of  determining  whether  you  or  I 
could  look  at  a  bill  that  might  contain  a 
multibillion-dollar  proposal. 

That  is  the  reason  we  are  here,  and 
that  is  the  reason  I  hope  we  will  not 
tamper  with  the  present  rule;  because  if 
we  do.  I  foresee  that  not  only  could  a 
committee  report  a  bill  at  5  minutes  be- 
fore midnight,  or,  say,  at  11  o'clock 
tonight,  but  the  Senate  could  recess  and 
go  back  in  session  at  1  a.m..  and.  under 
such  a  rule,  that  bill  could  be  taken  up  at 
1  a.m. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  dealing  with 
something  big.  We  are  writing  rules  for 
a  long  time  to  come,  and  I  think  it  Is  ir- 
responsible procedure  to  say  that  this 
rule  would  be  permissive  and  no  Senator 
could  object. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  knows  that  if  we  had  amended 
the  bill  in  committee,  we  would  have 
been  forced  to  write  a  report,  because, 
without  a  report,  it  would  have  been  a 
deception  upon  the  Senate  if  we  had 
materially  tampered  with  the  bill  in  ac- 
cepting the  points  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware. 

I  would  think  that  the  Senator  would 
be  amenable  to  immediate  consideration 
becaiise  we  fus.sed  around  with  the  bill 
all  day  yesterday.  The  Senator  knows 
pretty  well  that  we  did  not  make  any 
.'substantial  changes.  He  has  looked 
through  the  bill. 

I  thlftk  that  the  position  of  the  Sena- 
tor at  this  point  Is  very  technical.  But, 
had  we  changed  the  bill  and  added  the 
SI  billion  the  Senator  is  talking  about, 
we  would  have  written  a  report.  If  we 
had  done  so  and  not  written  a  report, 
that  would  liave  been  a  deception  upon 
the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  would  not 
have  tolerated  it.  We  are  100  Members. 
Such  a  proposal  would  be  rejected.  Time 
and  time  again  the  committee  has  come 
to  us  and  asked  for  unanimous  consent. 
And  it  has  been  granted  before  the  3-day 
period.  In  this  case,  if  we  are  compelled 
to  ask  for  unanimous  consent.  I  hone 
that  the  Senator  will  grant  It,  unless  he 
wants  to  imduly  delay  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 


want  to  delay  the  consideration  of  the 
bill.  Even  before  it  was  suggested.  I  said 
that  we  would  not  follow  the  3 -day  rule, 
because  it  would  not  take  3  days. 

The  bill  was  changed  in  the  commit- 
tee, and  there  are  changes  in  the  bill 
which  have  not  been  reported  as  reported 
in  the  original  bill. 

Let  us  not  amend  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  so  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
have  happen  exactly  what  I  said. 

I  therefore  make  the  point  of  or 
that  it  is  not  proper  to  consider, 
an  appropriation  bill  without  a 
would  be  out  of  order. 

I  also  think   it  is  subject  tc'  the 
day  rule. 

I  make  the  point  that  since  3  days 
liave  not  elapsed,  and  since  there  is  no 
report  accompanying  the  bill,  the  bill 
is  not  in  order. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  is  the  place 
to  write  legislation,  because  once  we 
are  overruled  in  this  matter.  I  realize 
what  is  going  to  happen.  Once  we  do  it. 
we  will  have  written  a  rule  in  the  Senate. 
And  tomorrow  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  may  not  be  sitting  in  the 
chair,  or  the  Senators  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  might  not  be  in  control  of 
the  Senate. 

We  would  be  writing  rules  and  estab- 
lishing precedents,  and  this  could  be 
done  with  relation  to  any  bill  that  is 
reported  in  the  future. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  said  he  was  not  so  much  inter- 
ested in  delaying  the  bill  as  he  was  in 
pi-eserving  the  3-day  rule.  If  he  meant 
that — and  please  understand  that  I  am 
not  reproachbig  the  Senator  because  he 
stands  for  what  he  believes  and  we 
respect  that  he  does — I  cannot  under- 
stand why  he  raised  the  point  of  order, 
because  the  3 -day  rule  would  be  in  no 
danger  what-soever  had  he  not  raised 
his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
is  what  I  want  to  do.  I  want  to  clear  up 
the  question  of  whether  a  Senator  has 
this  right.  A  Senator  has  always  had 
the  right  heretofore.  I  was  advised  that 
they  were  going  to  establish  a  new  rul- 
ing. I  think  that  they  will  rule  this  is  In 
order,  and  I  became  concerned  when  I 
heard  about  this.  I  just  wanted  to  find 
out. 

Mr.  COTTON.  But  the  3-day  rule 
would  stand  unimpeached  if  the  point  of 
order  had  not  been  raised. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  would 
until  this  occasion  rose  again.  Let  us 
settle  it  once  and  for  all.  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  for  over  22  years, 
and  the  3-day  inile  has  always  been  the 
rule  of  the  Senate.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  it  has  ever  been  suggested  that  it 
can  be  bypassed.  That  is  the  point  I 
make.  I  want  to  know  whether  it  can  be 
bypassed  or  not,  because  tomorrow  and 
in  the  days  to  come  .some  of  us  may  want 
to  take  advantage  of  this  rule  at  some 
time.  I  think  it  would  be  dangerous. 

I  want  a  ruling  from  the  Chair  as  to 
whether  it  is  in  order  to  take  up  an  ap- 
propriation bill  the  followhig  day,  with- 
out the  3 -day  rule  having  been  waived 
and  whether  an  appropriation  bill  thp.t 


is  reported  to  the  Senate  without  a  com- 
mittee report  is  in  order  for  immediate 
consideration. 

I  make  the  point  of  order  that  is  not 
in  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  is  not  going  to  rule  on 
that  statement  of  the  proposition.  The 
statement  of  the  proposition  is  a  little 
diffeient. 

s  the  Chair  understands  it.  it  is  as 
to  whether  a  point  of  order  can  be 
rai.sed  again.st  this  appropriation  bill 
which  has  been  recommitted,  when  it 
is  sought  to  bring  it  up  the  next  day.  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule  on  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am  not 
making  the  point  of  order  on  a  bill  that 
has  been  recommitted.  I  am  making  the 
point  or  order — and  I  will  divide  it  into 
two  points  of  order — that  this  appropria- 
tion bill  is  not  in  order  because  it  is  not 
accompanied  by  a  committee  report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  is  ready  to  rule.  There 
is  no  requirement  in  the  rules  that  a  bill 
be  accompanied  by  a  icoort.  So,  the  point 
or  order  is  overruled. 
Now.  the  .second  point. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Before 
that,  in  order  to  nail  it  down,  I  will  ap- 
peal from  the  decision  of  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. I  understand.  But,  will  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  make  his  second  point? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
make  it  in  a  moment,  but  I  want  to  ap- 
peal from  the  decision  of  the  Chair  first 
on  this  ruling. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
i:)ore.  Your  rights  are  preserved  Does  the 
Senator  want  a  rollcall  on  that  point? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is:  Shall  the  decision 
of  the  Chair  stand  as  the  judgment  of 
the  Senate,  that  there  is  no  requirement 
in  the  rule  that  a  bill  be  accompanied  by 
a  report. 

All  those  in  favor  signify  by  saying 
aye.  Opposed,  no. 
The  decision  of  the  Chair  is  sustained. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  we  have  now  established  that 
under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  an  appro- 
priation bill  does  not  have  to  be  ac- 
companied by  a  committee  report  to  be 
considered. 

I  now  make  the  point  of  order  that  the 
appropriation  bill  has  not  laid  over  under 
the  3-day  rule.  It  was  reported  Isist  night 
after  the  Senate  adjourned,  but  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  it  was  reported. 
I  make  a  point  of  order  on  that  with 
relation  to  the  3-day  rule. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  must  state  that  he  is 
bound  by  the  provisions  of  the  rules  of 
the  Senate.  He  cannot  rule  under  any 
provisions  other  than  the  rules  of  the 
Senate. 

Under  section  139<aK  which  appears 
on  page  64  of  the  1967  Senate  Manual, 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act. 
the  consideration  of  any  general  appro- 
priation bill  is  barred  until  printed  com- 
mittee hearings  and  reports  on  the  bill 
have  been  available  for  at  least  3  cal- 
endar days  for  Members  of  the  House  in 
which  said  bill  is  considered. 
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The  present  appropi|ation  bill  com- 
piles with  that  rule. 

This  provision — sectic^  139(a) — makes 
no  restriction  on  this  general  appropria- 
tion bill  as  such. 

The  prohibition  Is  oSviously  designed 
to  give  Members  a  chunce  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  any  hearings  and  the 
committee  report  on  th ;  bill  before  that 
bill  is  brought  up  for  consideration. 

There  was  neither  an 
nor  additional  comml  tee  hearings  on 
this  particular  bill  aft  ir  it  was  recom- 
mitted. It  has  complied  with  the  rule  of 
the  Senate  as  to  the  3  days  for  the  re- 
port and  the  3  days  for  t  rte  hearings. 

The  matter  involved  las  been  debated 
by  the  Senate.  It  is  cont  lined  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  Th  s  Is  no  different 
than  an  amendment  oi  i  the  floor  or  an 
amendment  specifically  offered  under  the 
rule  of  the  Senate. 

Under  the  presently  i  xisting  rules,  the 
Chair  rules  that  the  po:  nt  of  order  is  not 
well  taksn  and  that  af  er  the  motion  to 
recommit  when  a  repi  rt  and  hearings 
have  already  been  filed  the  original  rule 
has  been  complied  with  There  is  no  nec- 
essity to  file  an  addltic  nal  report. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  a  parliame  itary  inquiry.  I 
think  the  Chair  went  )eyond  my  point 
of  order  in  his  ruling.  '.  want  to  clarify 
the  matter.  A  parliam  ntary  Inquii-y. 

The  ACTING  PRES:  DENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  s  ate  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  De  aware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Chair  has  a  ready  ruled,  as  I 
understand  it,  that  an  i  ppropriation  bill 
that  may  be  reported  (  d  the  Senate  to- 
morrow, next  week,  or  r  ext  year  does  not 
have  to  have  a  repoi-1  in  order  to  be 
considered  by  the  Sena  e. 

The  ACTING  PRES:  DENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  appropriation  bills  must  com- 
ply with  section  139<a) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  E  elaware.  I  think 
the  Chair  is  reversing  its  ruling. 

The  ACTING  PRES:  DENT  pro  tem- 
pore. But  it  does  not  have  to  have  a 
printed  report. 

Mr.  WILLL\MS  of  E  elaware.  That  is 
the  point. 

The  ACTING  PRES]  DENT  pio  tem- 
pore. And  that  ruling  w  is  made  and  was 
sustained. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  D<  laware.  I  wanted 
to  get  that  clear.  Under  the  previous  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair,  an  a  tpropriation  bill, 
whether  it  be  a  recomn  itted  appropria- 
tion bill  or  an  entirelj  new  appropria- 
tion bill — for  example,  the  Defense  ap- 
propriation or  HEW,  wl  ich  is  now  pend- 
ing— can  be  reported  u:  tder  the  rules  we 
just  established  and  c£  n  be  eligible  for 
consideration  without  i  report.  Is  my 
understanding  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRES  DENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  rulec  on  the  present 
situation,  which  was  a  recommitted  ap- 
propriation bill,  and  ( lie  Chair  is  not 
prepared  to  rule  on  cor  jectural  or  hypo- 
thetical situations. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  De  laware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, perhaps  I  mis  mderstood.  Will 
the  Chair  read  the  ru:  =s  of  the  Senate 
which  refer  to  a  recomi  litted  appropria- 
tion bill?  I  did  not  quit ;  follow  that  lan- 
guage. Under  what  rule  >  of  the  Senate  is 
a  recommitted  approp  iation  bill  dealt 


with  differently  from  an  appropriation 
bill?  I  ask  under  what  rule  that  is 
found. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  is  no  different  rule  for  a  re- 
committed bill.  The  Chair  ruled,  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  that  an  appro- 
priation bill  filed  here,  an  original  bill, 
had  complied  with  the  rule.  The  motion 
to  recommit  came  in.  There  was  no  addi- 
tional report;  there  was  no  additional 
committee  hearing.  Therefore,  the  Chair 
has  ruled  that  this  bill  is  in  compliance 
with  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  And  the 
Chair  has  ruled,  also,  that  it  does  not 
have  to  lay  over  3  days:  so  long  as  there 
is  no  report  accompanying  the  appro- 
priation bill,  so  long  as  the  committee 
hearings  are  held  and  no  additional 
committee  hearings  held,  they  can  take 
the  committee  hearings  and  report  the 
bill,  without  any  report,  and  it  is  in  order 
for  immediate  consideration.  Is  that  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  ruling  of  the  Chair  speaks  for 
itself.  The  Senator  from  Delaware  can 
interpret  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  Parliamen- 
tarian before  the  Senate  convened  this 
morning;  and  I  most  respectfully  ad- 
vise the  Chair  that  we  can  find  in  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  no  differentiation 
between  a  recommitted  appropriation 
bill  and  an  appropriation  bill. 

I  am  treating  this  as  an  appropriation 
bill.  That  is  what  it  is.  I  think  we  should 
know  that  here  today  we  are  writing  new 
rules  of  the  Senate.  The  Chair  answered 
that  in  the  affirmative  earlier — or  the 
Parhamentarian 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
raised  a  question.  The  Chair  has  ruled 
that  there  is  no  requirement  in  the  rules 
that  a  bill  be  accompanied  by  a  written 
report.  Second,  there  were  no  additional 
hearings  held. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Therefore,  there  was  no  necessity 
either  to  file  a  report  or  to  hold  addi- 
tional hearings  under  the  3-day  rule 
on  this  recommitted  bill — and  this  is 
only  a  iniling  on  the  bill  that  has  been 
recommitted. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  appeal  from  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  desire  to  appeal 
from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes,  I 
do;  and  I  wish  to  be  heard  on  that  ap- 
peal. I  do  not  think  the  Chair  can  rule 
on  a  recommitted  bill  differently  from 
any  other  bills. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  has  ruled  and  that  is 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair.  If  the  Senator 
desires  to  appeal  it 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Let  us 
appeal  from  the  ruling. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (continuing).  The  Chair  will  pre- 
sent the  question,  and  if  the  Senator 
desires  a  rollcall  vote  on  it,  the  Chair 
will  ask  for  it. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
all  right.  Put  the  question. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  the  Chair  to 
put  the  question. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is,  Shall  the  decision 
of  the  Chair  be  sustained? 

The  decision  of  the  Chair  was 
sustained. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Now  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  motion  of  the  majority  leader  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
The  motion  is  not  debatable. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pendine  business  is  H.R.  18188. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  assure  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  that,  so  far  as  the  joint  leader- 
ship is  concerned,  as  long  as  we  are  in 
these  chairs,  the  3-day  rule  will  be  ob- 
served on  general  appropriation  bills. 

Second,  may  I  assure  him,  <^urther, 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  joint  lead- 
ership today  to  direct  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  in  the  hope  that  a  new 
regulation  can  be  brought  out  of  the 
committee  so  that  there  will  be  a  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  an  original  general  ap- 
propriation bill  and  one  that  has  been 
recommitted  and  again  reported.  The 
purpose  behind  this  letter  will  be  to 
maintain  the  .sanctity  of  the  3 -day  rule 
as  applicable  to  general  appropriation 
bills  when  reported. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  fur- 
ther point  should  be  mentioned.  The  bill 
itself,  as  reported  back,  was  not  changed 
in  any  particular.  The  things  that  were 
taken  from  it  were  the  proposed  com- 
mittee amendments  which  were  referred 
to  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  yesterday  in  making  his  point 
of  order.  But  the  bill  as  reported  orig- 
inally and  as  reported  now  is  the  same 
bill,  with  exactly  the  same  money  con- 
tent. 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
concerned,  he  certainly  approves  of  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair,  because  those  com- 
mittee amendments  as  proposed  were  not 
a  part  of  the  bill  and  could  not  be  so  con- 
sidered unless  and  until  they  were 
adopted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
express  the  hope  that  we  can  get  along 
now  with  the  consideration  of  this  bill, 
provided  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
finished  his  parliamentary  matter.  It  is 
a  highly  important  matter.  Afternoon 
meetings  are  coming  up,  and  it  will  be 
difficult  to  have  anyone  here  to  whom  to 
explain  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  will  try  to  be  brief. 

I  had  already  told  the  committee 
members  on  our  side,  the  minority  mem- 
bers, that  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  we 
could  take  this  bill  up  today;  I  was  not 
going  to  object.  So  we  have  not  accom- 
plished anything  that  would  not  have 
been  accomplished  otherwise  except  to 
write  a  new  Senate  rule. 

So  the  fact  that  the  bill  is  now  pend- 
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Ing  is  to  me  not  the  important  point. 
What  did  disturb  me,  and  the  reason  why 
I  raised  this  point,  was  that  I  was  ad- 
vised that  we  were  going  to  get  this  new 
ruling  to  fit  this  occasion. 

I  think  that  the  right  of  a  Senator  to 
Invoke  the  3-day  rule  with  respect  to  an 
appropriation  bill  should  be  preserved. 
I  do  not  refer  to  this  particular  bill  be- 
cause, as  I  stated,  I  had  examined  this 
bill,  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  can 
be  taken  up  today,  as  had  been  planned. 
But  the  importance  of  the  3-day  rule  is 
an  important  right  of  each  Senator. 

We  are  dealing  in  this  bill  with  over 
$6  billion.  We  will  soon  have  before  us 
the  appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  it  will  provide  S70 
or  $80  billion.  We  will  have  the  HEW 
appropriation  bill,  wliich  will  contain  a 
staggering  amount. 

Yet  the  Senate  has  now  established  a 
precedent — another  rule.  This  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Senate  that 
we  have  had  such  a  ruling.  We  have  now 
established  that  an  appropriation  bill  can 
be  reported  without  any  leport  whatso- 
ever accompanying  it,  and  the  bill  will 
be  eligible  for  the  next  day's  considera- 
tion. All  that  will  be  necessarj'  will  be  to 
have  committee  hearings  printed.  Sen- 
ators know  the  utter  impossibility  of 
reading  all  the  hearings  that  are  held  on 
major  bills.  We  realize  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  digest  all  that  Information. 

Under  the  new  ruling  all  that  wUl  be 
necessary  will  be  to  print  hearings.  Un- 
der the  ruling  it  will  not  be  iieccssarj' 
that  a  report  accompany  the  appropria- 
tion bill.  When  an  appropriation  bill  is 
not  accompanied  by  a  report,  after  the 
hearings  have  been  printed,  the  bill  can 
be  reported  and  taken  up  the  following 
day. 

The  only  safeguard  we  have  now  is  the 
promise  of  the  majority  leader  that  he 
will  respect  the  3-day  rule.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion him,  but  the  3 -day  rule  was  not  re- 
spected in  this  instance.  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  it  will  be,  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son why  I  asked  for  a  ruling,  even  though 
I  had  told  Senators  on  tills  side  of  the 
aisle  that  If  the  point  of  order  were  sus- 
tained, I  would  agree  to  a  imanimous- 
consent  request  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  this  bill.  But  I  do 
feel  that  the  Senate  today  has  estab- 
lished a  rule  that^can  come  back  and 
haunt  us. 

I  would  support  an  amendment  to  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  which  will  make  a 
differentiation  between  the  reporting  of 
an  original  bUl  and  one  that  has  been 
reported  after  recommital.  I  think  that 
should  be  done.  But  here  today  we  have 
amended  the  rules  of  the  Senate  so  as 
to  apply  to  bills  recommitted  and  bills 
which  may  be  reported  tomorrow.  The 
only  safeguard  any  Senator  now  has,  un- 
der the  3-day  rule,  is  that  the  majority 
leader  or  some  Senator  acting  as  major- 
ity leader  will  recognize  our  request  for 
such  a  delay. 

Otherwise,  the  Senate  can  proceed  to 
the  immediate  consideration  of  every  ap- 
propriation bill  that  is  reported  by  the 
committee.  For  instance,  the  hearings 
have  been  printed  on  Defense.  That  bill 
can  be  reported  out  5  minutes  before 
midnight  today.  We  can  come  in  at  8 


o'clock  tomorrow  morning,  and  it  can  be 
made  the  pending  business;  and  under 
this  rule  no  Member  has  the  right  to 
object. 

I  think  it  is  a  dangerous  precedent 
and  I  hope  it  does  not  come  back  to  haunt 
us. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business  before  the  Sen- 
ate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
BuRDicK  in  the  chair) .  The  pending  busi- 
ness Is  in  consideration  of  H.R.   18188. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
was  fully  explained  yesterday.  It  is  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Dei>artment 
of  Transportation  and  it  includes  vir- 
tually all  of  the  transportation  funds.  It 
includes  all  funds  for  the  FAA  and  a 
number  of  smaller  related  programs. 

In  the  full  debate  yesterday  we  went 
into  a  full  explanation  of  the  figures,  the 
language,  and  the  programs  that  are  in- 
cluded in  the  bill.  There  is  $4  billion 
plus  in  the  bill  for  the  highway  pro- 
gram; that  IS,  Federal  aid  to  U.S.  high- 
ways. Also  in  the  bill  is  the  Fedei-al  grant 
for  airports.  Also  in  the  bill,  as  I  said 
before,  is  the  FAA  money,  and  that  is  the 
matter  which  was  involved  in  the  princi- 
pal debate  yesterday,  including  an 
amendment  that  was  in  the  bill  that  had 
legislation  in  it. 

The  bill  was  sent  back  to  committee 
on  a  point  of  order  and  it  lias  been  re- 
jxjrted  back,  as  has  been  shown.  I  shall 
make  a  brief  statement  .showing  the 
changes  the  committee  made. 

Mr.  President,  in  discussing  the  lan- 
guage to  exempt  the  air  traffic  control 
system  from  the  vacancy-filling  restric- 
tions of  section  201  of  Public  Law  90- 
364,  it  is  important  to  summarize  brief- 
ly the  situation  here  with  reference  to 
this  problem  and  the  air  traffic  problem 
as  a  whole.  The  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations is  offering  an  amendment  or 
has  an  amendment  in  the  bill  which  pro- 
vides additional  funds  for  two  things: 
One  was  for  additional  manpower  to  be 
put  into  training  for  future  controllers  in 
the  tower  and  the  control  centers  for  the 
vast  FAA  system  of  air  traffic  control 
and  safety;  and  the  other  item  was  to 
buy  the  equipment  that  goes  into  this 
traffic  control  pattern.  The  money  in- 
volved was  $15  million  in  round  numbers 
for  the  extra  personnel  and  about  $121 
million  for  the  equipment. 

The  additional  point  involved  in  that 
same  package  was  that  it  was  considered 
necessarj',  if  we  are  going  to  have  the 
additional  manpower  here,  to  have  an 
exception  to  the  Williams-Smathers  law 
which  was  passed  that  provided  for  the 
$6  billion  reduction  in  appropriations, 
and  the  surtax,  and  then  a  limitation  on 
the  niunber  or  percentage  of  additions 
that  could  be  made  and  vacancies  filled 
as  to  manpower.  That  was  legislation  and 
it  was  on  that  amendment  that  the  bill 
went  back  to  the  committee. 

I  make  reference  at  this  point  to  a 
change  or  two  made  in  the  bill  that  is 
really  immaterial  here,  but  it  is  a  part 
of  the  picture. 

On  page  13,  the  language  under  "High- 
si>eed  ground  transportation  research 
and  development"  was  changed  to  ex- 
clude the  proviso  making  the  fimds  con- 


tingent on  the  enactment  of  legislation, 
since  the  fimds  referred  to  have  already 
been  passed  by  the  House  and  Senate. 

On  pages  14  and  15,  the  language  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  mass  transporta- 
tion grants,  has  similarly  been  changed 
to  exclude  appropriation  upon  enact- 
ment of  bills  already  passed. 

Section  208,  providing  exception  for 
air  traffic  control  was  deleted.  This  last 
action  has  been  taken  with  the  under- 
standing of  the  committee  that  the 
chairman  handling  the  bill  will  offer  lan- 
guage on  the  same  subject  matter  as 
that  language  which  was  section  208. 
and  it  will  be  offered  as  a  floor  amend- 
ment. 

Returning  to  the  facts  and  figures  with 
reference  to  this  special  amendment 
which  was  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  House 
bill  and  the  budget  estimates  on  this  need 
provided  for  an  Increase  of  1,631  ix»sl- 
tions  at  an  increase  of  $46  million.  How- 
ever, the  committee  recommends  the  ad- 
Qitional  amount  of  1,996  positions  and 
an  Increase  of  $15,750,000  over  the  House 
and  budget  estimates  for  that  purpose. 
Also,  that  same  amendment  provided 
$121  million,  in  round  nimibers,  for  the 
purchase  and  installation,  the  complete 
job,  as  to  the  equipment  which  goes  Into 
this  control  system. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  the  matter 
was  so  fully  discussed  yesterday,  and  ex- 
plained, that  I  would  be  glad  to  try  to 
answer  any  questions  I  can.  I  believe  the 
matter  was  thoroughly  understood  and 
met  a  general  response  of  agreement  by 
all  Senators  who  heard  the  debate. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  expressed 
ins  Interest  in  this  stepped-up  volume  for 
these  controllers,  but  his  objection  was 
to  the  exception  that  the  committee 
made. 

Mr.  President,  imless  there  are  ques- 
tions, I  will  not  go  over  the  facts  as  to 
that  additional  amount  of  money  any 
further  at  this  point  except  to  emphasize 
that  we  have  the  uncontradicted  proof — 
and  it  is  uncontradicted  because  It  is  a 
fact  of  life — that  these  controllers  are 
far.  far  overworked.  They  are  subjected 
to  fatigue  and  it  Is  not  the  ordlnarj'  kind 
of  fatigue.  In  these  key  positions,  we  can- 
not afford  to  have  too  much  of  this  over- 
work. They  do  not  have  the  minimum 
requirements  to  fill  these  positions.  The 
traffic  is  mounting  in  nearly  all  of  the 
airports  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  has 
become  intolerable  during  peak  hours  in 
many  airports. 

Yesterday  I  read  a  letter  from  the  Act- 
ing Administrator  of  the  FAA  giving  the 
figures  and  other  data.  We  find  that  in 
a  5-year  period  the  increase  is  going  to 
be  tremendous.  Aircraft  operations  will 
go  up  during  the  growth  period  from 
1968  to  1973  by  an  estimated  74  percent. 
So  now  is  the  time  to  prepare  not  only 
for  immediate  needs  but  also  for  future 
needs.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  we 
offered  the  amendments. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  offer,  as 
a  Senator,  this  amendment  which  will 
cover  the  subject  matter,  and  would  like 
to  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  IMr.  WilmamsI. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  The 
Chair  would  advise  the  Senator  from 
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The  present  appropi  iation  bill  com- 
piles with  that  rule. 

This  provision — sectlc  n  139 <^a) — makes 
no  restriction  on  this  g(  neral  appropria- 
tion bill  as  such. 

The  prohibition  is  obviously  designed 
to  give  Members  a  chiince  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  any  hearings  and  the 
committee  report  on  th>  bill  before  that 
bill  is  brought  up  for  c  )nslderatlon. 

There  was  neither  an  additional  report 
nor  additional  commlltee  hearings  on 
this  particular  bill  aft  t  it  was  recom- 
mitted. It  has  complied  with  the  rule  of 
the  Senate  as  to  the  3  days  for  the  re- 
port and  the  3  days  for  t  le  hearings. 

The  matter  involved  las  been  debated 
by  the  Senate.  It  is  cont  lined  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  Th  s  is  no  different 
than  an  amendment  o:i  the  floor  or  an 
amendment  specifically  offered  under  the 
rule  of  the  Senate. 

Under  the  presently  (  xisting  rules,  the 
Chair  rules  that  the  po:  nt  of  order  is  not 
well  taltdn  and  that  af  er  the  motion  to 
recommit  when  a  rep  )rt  and  hearlnss 
have  already  been  filed  the  original  rule 
has  btcn  complied  with ,  There  is  no  nec- 
essity to  file  an  addltii  nal  report. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  oi  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  a  parliamaitary  inquiry.  I 
think  the  Chair  went  aeyond  my  point 
of  order  in  liis  ruling.  [  want  to  clarify 
the  matter.  A  parliam  jntary  inquii-y. 

The  ACTING  PRES  DENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  s  .ate  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  EH  laware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Chair  has  a  ready  ruled,  as  I 
understand  it.  that  an  ippropriation  bill 
that  may  be  reported  i  o  the  Senate  to- 
morrow, next  week,  or  r  ext  year  does  not 
have  to  have  a  repor  in  order  to  be 
considered  by  the  Sena  e. 

The  ACTING  PRES  DENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  appropriation  bills  must  com- 
ply with  section  139ia) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Idaware.  I  think 
the  Chair  is   reversing  its  ruling. 

The  ACTING  PRES  DENT  pro  tem- 
pore. But  it  does  not  have  to  have  a 
printed  report. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  I  >elaware.  That  is 
the  point. 

The  ACTING  PRES  DENT  pro  tem- 
pore. And  that  ruling  v  as  made  and  was 
sustained. 

Mr.  WILLL\MS  of  I>  laware.  I  wanted 
to  get  that  clear.  Under  the  previous  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair,  an  a  apropriation  bill, 
whether  it  be  a  recomr  litted  appropria- 
tion bill  or  an  entirelj  new  appropria- 
tion bill — for  example,  the  Defense  ap- 
propriation or  HEW.  waicli  is  now  pend- 
ing— can  be  reported  ui  ider  the  rules  we 
just  established  and  a  n  be  eligible  for 
consideration  without  i  report.  Is  my 
understanding  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRES:  DENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  ruled  on  the  present 
situation,  which  was  a  recommitted  ap- 
propriation bill,  £Uid  t  "le  Chair  Is  not 
prepared  to  rule  on  con  ectural  or  hypo- 
thetical situations. 

Mr.  WILLL'^MS  of  De  aware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, perhaps  I  misunderstood.  Will 
the  Chair  read  the  rults  of  the  Senate 
which  refer  to  a  recomn  itted  appropria- 
tion bill?  I  did  not  quite 
guage.  Under  what  rule; 


a  recommitted  approp:  iation  bill  dealt 


follow  that  lan- 
of  the  Senate  Is 


with  differently  from  an  appropriation 
bill?  I  ask  under  what  rule  that  is 
found. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  is  no  different  rule  for  a  re- 
committed bill.  The  Chair  ruled,  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  that  an  appro- 
priation bill  filed  here,  an  original  bill, 
had  complied  with  the  rule.  The  motion 
to  recommit  came  in.  There  was  no  addi- 
tional report;  there  was  no  additional 
committee  hearing.  Therefore,  the  Chair 
has  ruled  that  this  bill  is  in  compliance 
with  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  And  the 
Chair  has  ruled,  also,  that  it  does  not 
have  to  lay  over  3  days;  so  long  as  there 
is  no  report  accompanying  the  appro- 
priation bill,  so  long  as  the  committee 
hearings  are  held  and  no  additional 
committee  hearings  held,  they  can  take 
the  committee  hearings  and  report  the 
bill,  witliout  any  report,  and  it  is  In  order 
for  immediate  consideration.  Is  that  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  ruling  of  the  Chair  .speaks  for 
itself.  The  Senator  from  Delaware  can 
interpret  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawanj.  I  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  Parliamen- 
tarian before  the  Senate  convened  this 
morning;  and  I  most  respectfully  ad- 
vise the  Chair  that  we  can  find  in  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  no  differentiation 
between  a  recommitted  appropriation 
bill  and  an  appropriation  bill. 

I  am  treating  this  as  an  appropriation 
bill.  That  is  what  it  is.  I  think  we  should 
know  that  here  today  we  are  writing  new 
rules  of  the  Senate.  The  Chair  answered 
that  in  the  affirmative  earlier — or  the 
Parliamentarian 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
raised  a  question.  The  Chair  has  naled 
that  there  is  no  requirement  in  the  rules 
that  a  bill  be  accompanied  by  a  written 
report.  Second,  there  were  no  additional 
hearings  held. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Therefore,  there  was  no  necessity 
either  to  file  a  report  or  to  hold  addi- 
tional hearings  under  the  3-day  rule 
on  this  recommitted  bill — and  this  is 
only  a  i-uling  on  the  bill  that  has  been 
recommitted. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  appeal  from  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  desire  to  appeal 
from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair? 

Mr.  WILLLAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes,  I 
do;  and  I  wish  to  be  heard  on  that  ap- 
peal. I  do  not  think  the  Chair  can  rule 
on  a  recommitted  bill  differently  from 
any  other  bills. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  has  ruled  and  that  is 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair.  If  the  Senator 
desires  to  appeal  it 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Let  us 
appeal  from  the  ruling. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore < continuing).  The  Chair  will  pre- 
sent the  question,  and  if  the  Senator 
desires  a  rollcall  vote  on  it,  the  Chair 
will  ask  for  it. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
all  right.  Put  the  question. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  the  Chair  to 
put  the  question. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is.  Shall  the  decision 
of  the  Chair  be  sustained? 

The  decision  of  the  Chair  was 
sustained. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Now  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  motion  of  the  majority  leader  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
The  motion  is  not  debatable. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  business  is  H.R.  18188. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  assure  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  that,  so  far  as  the  joint  leader- 
ship is  concerned,  as  long  as  we  are  in 
these  cliairs,  the  3-day  rule  will  be  ob- 
served on  general  appropriation  bills. 

Second,  may  I  assure  him,  *^urther, 
tliat  it  is  the  intention  of  the  joint  lead- 
ership today  to  direct  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  in  the  hope  that  a  new 
regulation  can  be  brought  out  of  the 
committee  so  that  there  will  be  a  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  an  original  general  ap- 
propriation bill  and  one  that  has  been 
recommitted  and  again  reported.  The 
purpose  behind  this  letter  will  be  to 
maintain  the  sanctity  of  the  3-day  rule 
as  applicable  to  general  appropriation 
bills  when  reported. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  fur- 
ther point  should  be  mentioned.  The  bill 
itself,  as  reported  back,  was  not  changed 
in  any  particular.  Tlie  things  that  were 
taken  from  it  were  the  proposed  com- 
mittee amendments  which  were  referred 
to  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  yesterday  in  making  his  point 
of  order.  But  the  bill  as  reported  orig- 
inally and  as  reported  now  is  the  same 
bill,  with  exactly  the  same  money  con- 
tent. 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
concerned,  he  certainly  approves  of  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair,  because  those  com- 
mittee amendments  as  proposed  were  not 
a  part  of  the  bill  and  could  not  be  so  con- 
sidered unless  and  until  they  were 
adopted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
express  the  hope  that  we  can  get  along 
now  with  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 
provided  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
finished  his  parliamentary  matter.  It  is 
a  highly  important  matter.  Afternoon 
meetings  are  coming  up,  and  it  will  be 
diflacult  to  have  anyone  here  to  whom  to 
explain  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  will  try  to  be  brief. 

I  had  already  told  the  committee 
members  on  our  side,  the  minority  mem- 
bers, that  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  we 
could  take  this  bill  up  today;  I  was  not 
going  to  object.  So  we  have  not  accom- 
plished anything  that  would  not  have 
been  accomplished  otherwise  except  to 
write  a  new  Senate  rule. 

So  the  fact  that  the  bill  Is  now  pend- 
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ing  Is  to  me  not  the  important  point. 
What  did  disturb  me.  and  the  reason  why 
I  raised  this  point,  was  that  I  was  ad- 
vised that  we  were  going  to  get  this  new 
ruling  to  fit  this  occasion. 

I  think  that  the  right  of  a  Senator  to 
invoke  the  3-day  rule  with  respect  to  an 
appropriation  bill  should  be  preserved. 
I  do  not  refer  to  this  particular  bill  be- 
cause, as  I  stated,  I  had  examined  this 
bill,  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  can 
be  taken  up  today,  as  had  been  planned. 
But  the  importance  of  the  3-day  rule  is 
an  important  right  of  each  Senator. 

We  are  dealing  in  this  bill  with  over 
$6  billion.  We  will  soon  have  before  us 
the  appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  it  will  provide  $70 
or  $80  billion.  We  will  have  the  HEW 
appropriation  bill,  which  will  contain  a 
staggering  amount. 

Yet  the  Senate  has  now  established  a 
precedent — another  rule.  This  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Senate  that 
we  have  had  such  a  ruling.  We  have  now 
established  that  an  appropriation  bill  can 
be  reported  without  any  icport  whatso- 
ever accompanying  it,  and  the  bill  will 
be  eligible  for  the  next  day's  considera- 
tion. All  that  will  be  necessarj*  will  be  to 
have  committee  hearings  printed.  Sen- 
ators know  the  utter  impos.sibility  of 
reading  all  the  hearings  that  are  held  on 
major  bills.  We  realize  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  digest  all  that  Information. 

Under  the  new  ruling  all  that  will  be 
necessary  will  be  to  print  hearings.  Un- 
der the  niling  it  will  not  be  necessarj' 
that  a  report  accompany  the  appropria- 
tion bill.  When  an  appropriation  bill  is 
not  accompanied  by  a  report,  after  the 
hearings  have  been  printed,  the  bill  can 
be  reported  and  taken  up  the  following 
day. 

The  only  safeguard  we  have  now  is  the 
promise  of  the  majority  leader  that  he 
will  respect  the  3-day  rule.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion him.  but  the  3-day  loile  was  not  re- 
spected in  this  Instance.  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  it  will  be,  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son why  I  asked  for  a  ruling,  even  though 
I  had  told  Senators  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  that  if  the  point  of  order  were  sus- 
tained, I  would  agree  to  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  this  bill.  But  I  do 
feel  that  the  Senate  today  has  estab- 
lished a  rule  that  can  come  back  and 
haunt  us. 

I  would  support  an  amendment  to  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  which  will  make  a 
differentiation  between  the  reporting  of 
an  original  bill  and  one  that  has  been 
reported  after  recommital.  I  think  that 
should  be  done.  But  here  today  we  have 
amended  the  rules  of  the  Senate  so  as 
to  apply  to  bills  recommitted  and  bills 
which  may  be  reported  tomorrow.  The 
only  safeguard  any  Senator  now  has.  un- 
der the  3-day  rule,  is  that  the  majority 
leader  or  some  Senator  acting  as  major- 
ity leader  will  recognize  our  request  for 
such  a  delay. 

Otherwise,  the  Senate  can  proceed  to 
the  immediate  consideration  of  every  ap- 
propriation bill  that  is  reported  by  the 
committee.  For  instance,  the  hearings 
have  been  printed  on  Defense.  That  bill 
can  be  reported  out  5  minutes  before 
midnight  today.  We  can  come  in  at  8 


o'clock  tomorrow  morning,  and  it  can  be 
made  the  pending  business;  and  under 
this  rule  no  Member  has  the  right  to 
object 

I  think  it  is  a  dangerous  precedent 
and  I  hope  it  does  not  come  back  to  haunt 
us. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business  before  the  Sen- 
ate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRDicK  in  the  chair) .  The  pending  busi- 
ne.ss  is  in  consideration  of  H.R.   18188. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
was  fully  explained  yesterday.  It  is  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  it  includes  vir- 
tually all  of  the  transportation  funds.  It 
includes  all  funds  for  the  FAA  and  a 
number  of  smaller  related  programs. 

In  the  full  debate  yesterday  we  went 
into  a  full  explanation  of  the  figures,  the 
language,  and  the  programs  that  are  in- 
cluded in  the  bill.  There  is  $4  billion 
jjIus  in  the  bill  for  the  highway  pro- 
gram; that  is.  Federal  aid  to  U.S.  high- 
ways. Also  in  the  bill  is  the  Federal  grant 
for  airports.  Also  in  the  bill,  as  I  .said 
before,  is  the  FAA  money,  and  that  is  the 
matter  which  was  involved  in  the  princi- 
pal debate  yesterday,  including  an 
amendment  that  was  in  the  bill  that  had 
legislation  in  it. 

The  bill  was  sent  back  to  committee 
on  a  point  of  order  and  it  has  been  re- 
ix>rted  back,  as  has  been  shown.  I  shall 
make  a  brief  statement  showing  the 
changes  the  committee  made. 

Mr.  President,  in  discussing  the  lan- 
guage to  exempt  the  air  traffic  control 
system  from  the  vacancy-filling  restric- 
tions of  section  201  of  Public  Law  90- 
364,  it  is  important  to  summarize  brief- 
ly the  situation  here  with  reference  to 
this  problem  and  the  air  traffic  problem 
as  a  whole.  The  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations is  offering  an  amendment  or 
has  an  amendment  in  the  bill  which  pro- 
vides additional  funds  for  two  things: 
One  was  for  additional  manpower  to  be 
put  into  training  for  future  controllers  in 
the  tower  and  the  control  centers  for  the 
vast  FAA  system  of  air  traffic  control 
and  safety;  and  the  other  item  was  to 
buy  the  equipment  that  goes  into  this 
traffic  control  pattern.  The  money  in- 
volved was  $15  million  in  round  numbers 
for  the  extra  personnel  and  about  S121 
million  for  the  equipment. 

The  additional  point  involved  In  that 
same  package  was  that  it  was  considered 
necessarj',  if  we  are  going  to  have  the 
additional  manpower  here,  to  have  an 
exception  to  the  Williams-Smathers  law 
which  was  passed  that  provided  for  the 
$6  billion  reduction  in  appropriations, 
and  the  surtax,  and  then  a  limitation  on 
the  number  or  percentage  of  additions 
that  could  be  made  and  vacancies  filled 
as  to  manpower.  That  was  legislation  and 
it  was  on  that  amendment  that  the  bill 
went  back  to  the  committee. 

I  make  reference  at  this  point  to  a 
change  or  two  made  in  the  bill  that  is 
really  immaterial  here,  but  it  is  a  part 
of  the  picture. 

On  page  13,  the  language  under  "High- 
speed ground  transportation  research 
and  development"  was  changed  to  ex- 
clude the  proviso  making  the  funds  con- 


tingent on  the  enactment  of  legislation, 
since  the  funds  referred  to  have  already 
been  passed  by  the  House  and  Senate. 

On  pages  14  and  15,  the  language  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  mass  transporta- 
tion grants,  has  similarly  been  changed 
to  exclude  appropriation  upon  enact- 
ment of  bills  already  passed. 

Section  208,  providing  exception  for 
air  traffic  control  was  deleted.  This  last 
action  has  been  taken  with  the  under- 
standing of  the  committee  that  the 
chairman  handling  the  bill  will  offer  lan- 
guage on  the  same  subject  matter  as 
that  language  which  was  section  208, 
and  it  will  be  offered  as  a  floor  amend- 
ment. 

Returning  to  the  facts  and  figures  with 
reference  to  this  special  amendment 
which  was  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  House 
bill  and  the  budget  estimates  on  this  need 
provided  for  an  increase  of  1.631  posi- 
tions at  an  increase  of  $46  million.  How- 
ever, the  committee  recommends  the  ad- 
Qitional  amount  of  1,996  positions  and 
an  increase  of  $15,750,000  over  the  Hou.se 
and  budget  estimates  for  that  purpose. 
Also,  that  same  amendment  provided 
S121  million,  in  round  numbers,  for  the 
purchase  and  installation,  the  complete 
job,  as  to  the  equipment  which  goes  Into 
this  control  system. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  the  matter 
was  so  fully  discussed  yesterday,  and  ex- 
plained, that  I  would  be  glad  to  try  to 
answer  any  questions  I  can.  I  believe  the 
matter  was  thoroughly  understood  and 
met  a  general  response  of  agreement  by 
all  Senators  who  heard  the  debate. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  expressed 
Ills  Interest  in  this  stepped-up  volume  for 
these  controllers,  but  his  objection  was 
to  the  exception  that  the  committee 
made. 

Mr.  President,  unless  there  are  ques- 
tions, I  will  not  go  over  the  facts  as  to 
that  additional  amount  of  money  any 
further  at  this  point  except  to  emphasize 
that  we  have  the  uncontradicted  proof — 
and  it  is  uncontradicted  because  it  is  a 
fact  of  life — that  these  controllers  are 
far,  far  overworked.  They  are  subjected 
to  fatigue  and  it  is  not  the  ordinary  kind 
of  fatigue.  In  these  key  positions,  we  can- 
not afford  to  have  too  much  of  this  over- 
work. They  do  not  have  the  minimum 
requirements  to  fill  these  positions.  The 
traffic  is  mounting  in  nearly  all  of  the 
airports  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  has 
become  intolerable  during  peak  hours  in 
many  airports. 

Yesterday  I  read  a  letter  from  the  Act- 
ing Administrator  of  the  FAA  giving  the 
figures  and  other  data.  We  find  that  In 
a  5-year  period  the  increase  is  going  to 
be  tremendous.  Aircraft  operations  will 
go  up  during  the  growth  period  from 
1968  to  1973  by  an  estimated  74  percent. 
So  now  is  the  time  to  prepare  not  only 
for  immediate  needs  but  also  for  future 
needs.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  we 
offered  the  amendments. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  offer,  as 
a  Senator,  this  amendment  which  will 
cover  the  subject  matter,  and  would  like 
to  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  IMr.  Wii.!i.\Ms]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  advise  the  Senator  from 
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Mississippi  that  the  committee  amend- 
ments must  be  considered  first. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  commlttea»emendments  be 
considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  committee  amendments  will  be 
considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows :  I 

On  page  6,  line  20,  aftfcr  the  word  "snow- 
shoes",  strike  out  "•663X>79.000"  and  Insert 
"M78.829,000". 

On  page  7,  at  the  beginning  of  line  11, 
Insert  "and  purchase  of  one  aircraft:",  and. 
In  the  same  line,  after  the  amendment  Just 
above  stated,  strike  oqt  $65,000,000"  and 
insert  "$191,500,000". 

On  page  8,  line  2,  after  the  word  "grant", 
strike  out  "$27,000,000"  and  Insert  "$38,- 
500,000". 

On  pages,  after  line  17„ Insert: 

"ORANTS-IN-AID    »t)R    AIRPORTS 

"For  gfants-ln-ald  for  tUrports  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act, 
as  amended,  for  the  fiscal  year  1970,  $65,000.- 
000,  to  remain  available  Until  expended." 

On  page  9,  line  21,  after  "5  US.C.  3109", 
Insert  a  colon  and  "ProvHed  further.  That  of 
the  total  amount  made  available  during  the 
current  fi.scal  year  for  administration,  opera- 
tion, and  research  expeneea  of  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  programs,  $12,718,000  shall  be 
available  for  support  and  services  furnished 
by  elements  of  the  Federal  Highway  .\dmlnls- 
tratlon  other  than  the  Bureau  of  Ptibllc 
Roads  and  by  other  Federal  agencies'*. 

On  page  12.  at  the  beginning  of  line  3. 
strike  out  ■$26,000,000"  amd  Insert  "$33,000,- 
000";  and.  In  line  5.  aftaer  the  word  "and", 
strike  out  "$18,060,000"  and  Insert  "$25,- 
050,000" 

On  page  12,  at  the  b^lnnlng  of  line  19, 
strike  out  "$6,200,000"  and  Insert  "$9,000,000", 

On  page  13,  after  line  16.  Insert: 

"HIGH-SPEED    GROUND  TRANSPORTATION 
RESEARCH    AND    DBVELOPMENT 

"For  necessary  expenses  for  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demon$tratlons  In  high- 
speed ground  transportation.  $16,200,000.  to 
remain  available  until  efcpended." 

On  p.ige  14.  after  line  19,  Insert: 

"Urban    Mass    Tra(>isportation 

Administrition 

"t'rban  mass  transpc^tation  grants 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  grants  as 
authorized  by  the  Urban  lilass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended|  (49  US.C.  1601  et 
seq.K  to  rerriiiln  available  until  expended. 
§200.000,000  for  the  flscali  year  1970." 

On  page  17,  line  7,  a^ter  the  word  'of. 
strike  out  "$60,000,000"  ahd  insert  "$80,000.- 
000".  I 

On  i>age  17,  after  line  i.  strike  out: 

"Sec.  204.  None  of  the  funds  provided  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  plan- 
ning or  execution  of  priprams  the  obliga- 
tions for  which  are  in  e}|cess  of  $26,000,000. 
exclusive  of  the  reimbursable  program,  in 
fiscal  year  1969  for  'Forest  Highways'." 

On  page  17,  after  line  il4,  strike  out: 

"Sec.  205  None  of  the  funds  provided  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  plan- 
ing or  execution  of  programs  the  obligations 
for  which  are  in  excess  oi  $9,000,000  In  fiscal 
year  1969  for  'Public  Laiids  Highways'." 

On  page  17,  at  the  beginning  of  line  19. 
change  the  section  number  from  "206"  to 
"204".  I 

On  page  17,  at  the  beginning  of  line  25, 
change  the  section  nuniper  from  "207"  to 
"205  ".  j 

On  page  18,  after  line  |2,  strike  out: 

"Sec,    208.    Excluding   {expenditures    from 


highway  trust  funds  and  from  corporate 
funds  of  the  St  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  money  appropriated  in 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  expenditure 
In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  only 
to  the  extent  that  expenditure  thereof  shall 
not  result  In  the  net  aggregate  expenditure 
of  Federal  funds  by  all  agencies  provided  for 
herein  beyond  $1,863,000,000" 

On  page  18.  at  the  beginning  on  line  11, 
change  the  section  nurtiber  from  "209"  to 
"206", 

On  page  18,  at  the  beginning  of  line  14, 
change  the  section  number  from  "210"  to 
"207  ". 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  each 
Senator  reserves  his  right,  as  is  custom- 
ary, to  have  the  committee  amendments 
considered  as  original  text  and  no  points 
of  order  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  the  amendments  to  be 
treated  as  original  text  for  the  purpose 
of  further  amendment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Original  text?  Not  those 
we  had  here  yesterday;  no. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  the  amendments  to  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc  and  the  bill  as  amended 
to  be  treated  as  original  text? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  That  is  exactly  my 
unanimous-consent  request.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  have  another 
amendment — this  is  from  the  floor — 
which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Lecisative  Clerk.  On  page  18. 
after  line  21.  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  208.  Positions  which  are  financed  by 
appropriations  In  this  Act  which  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
be  essentl.ll  to  assure  public  safety  and  which 
are  assigned  to  facilities  directly  engaged 
In  the  operation  or  maintenance  of  the  air 
traffic  control  system  or  the  air  navigation 
system  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion may  be  filled  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  201  of  Public  Law  90-364. 
and  such  jjcsitions  shall  not  be  taken  Into 
consideration  in  determining  numbers  of 
employees  under  subsection  i  a  i  of  that  sec- 
tion or  numbers  of  vacancies  under  subsec- 
tion (bi  of  that  section. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  realize 
that  the  Senator  has  filed  notice.  I  would 
want  a  record  vote  on  it.  and  we  should 
also  vote  on  the  question  of  suspending 
the  rule. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  wants  a 
record  vote  on  the  amendment,  as  well 
as  one  on  the  suspension  of  the  rule? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  On  sus- 
pension of  the  rule. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  Well.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  amendment,  notice  has 
been  given  under  the  rule.  The  exact 
language  is  more  restrictive  than  was 
the  other  amendment,  but  if  the  Sena- 
tor insists.  I  can  offer  the  broader 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
not  raise  that  point  on  the  Senator.  To 
be  frank,  the  reason  I  am  asking  for  a 
vote  on  the  suspension  of  the  rules  is 
that 


Mr.  STENNIS  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  move  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator   from   Mississippi. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  make  the  point  of  order  on  that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  Is  leg- 
islation on  appropriations,  and  the  Chair 
.sustains  the  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
filed  notice  under  the  rule  that  we  make 
a  motion  to  suspend  the  rule  and  I  now 
make  that  motion.  I  should  like  to  dis- 
cuss It  briefly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  to  suspend  the 
rule. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  we  will  want  a  record  vote 
on  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  can  ask 
for  a  record  vote  now. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

There  was  not  a  sufllclent  .second. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  will  ask  for  it  again 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  next 
order  of  business  is,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  notice  given  on  the  mo- 
tion to  suspend  the  rules  shall  be  con- 
sidered applicable  to  the  amendment  and 
the  language  as  offered  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  a  brief  statement.  I  have  already 
covered  it  in  a  large  way.  The  Senate  ha.'^ 
already  adopted  an  amendment  hero, 
carrying  the  extra  places  for  the  con- 
trol towers  and  the  control  centers.  We 
have  adopted  an  amendment  carrying  thi' 
money.  We  have  adopted  an  amendment 
carrying  the  money  also  for  equipment 
to  carry  out  the  program.  It  is  a  3-yeai 
program. 

The  present  Issue  is  whether  we  will 
pass  what  I  think  is  a  necessary,  attend- 
ant, and  supporting  amendment  whlc:i 
provides  that  in  hiring  these  new  people 
for  training  and  otherwise,  the  applica- 
tion is  suspended  or  it  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  apply  to  the  Wllllams-Smath- 
ers  amendment  that  was  placed  on  the 
tax  bill  some  90  days  ago.  Without  that 
the  beneflt  of  the  suspension  of  the  law. 
I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to 
carry  out  the  program  that  we  have  al- 
ready adopted. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  and  that  reason 
alone,  that  we  ask  for  a  vote  on  the  sus- 
pension of  the  rules. 

Now,  I  want  the  Senator  from  New 
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Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  to  respond,  but 
first,  may  I  cover  one  point  briefly,  and 
then  I  know  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  will  be  able  to  cover  it  better. 

The  amendment  as  offered  in  this  form 
does  not  apply  to  the  entire  operation  of 
the  FAA  but  only  to  the  safety  program, 
the  air  control  traffic  program,  the  con- 
trollers, the  maintenance  men,  and  those 
cormected  with  the  pattern  of  operations 
and  the  speciflcatlons.  I  call  them.  So 
that  was  the  spirit  of  the  amendment 
from  the  beginning. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cotton  1 . 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  we  went 
all  over  this  yesterday.  We  had  a  pro- 
longed debate.  The  Senate  knows  from 
yesterday's  debate  that  this  is  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, after  careful  consideration,  to 
make  this  exception  and  get  these  peo- 
ple into  training  to  protect  the  life  and 
safety  of  the  traveling  public. 

So  all  that  I  will  add  to  the  very  lucid 
explanation  that  our  chairman  iias  made 
is  that  it  was  a  unanimous  action  on  the 
part  of  the  committee.  Every  minority 
member,  of  whom  I  am  the  senior  mem- 
ber in  the  subcommittee,  and  every 
minority  member  in  the  full  committee 
supported  this  action,  and  I  am  sure 
every  majority  member  did.  That  is  all  I 
want  to  say. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  indeed. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware doubtle.ss  wants  to  make  a  state- 
ment, I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  shall  be  brief.  I  am  objecting 
to  the  exemption  of  this  or  any  other 
agency.  I  recognize  the  argument  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  but  I 
point  out  again,  as  I  did  yesterday,  that 
the  Director  of  the  Budget,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  restriction  of  Federal 
employment,  has  unlimited  authority-— 
there  is  no  question  about  it — to  assign 
extra  jobs  to  this  agency.  He  can  increase 
the  number  of  controllers  or  he  can  in- 
crease the  number  of  personnel  in  other 
departments.  He  can  do  all  those  things 
at  his  discretion,  without  the  exemption 
of  this  agency. 

The  only  advantage  of  the  exemption 
of  this  agency  Is  that,  once  it  is  done — 
and  this  is  a  .smaller  agency — the  agency 
will  be  exempted  for  nearly  29.000  em- 
ployees so  that  it  can  increase  its  em- 
ployees without  any  regard  to  the  ceilings 
which  were  imposed  under  the  Williams- 
Smathers  expenditure  reduction  pack- 
age. The  agency  could  then  increase  its 
employees  to  an  unlimited  number,  and 
it  will  not  be  lestricted. 

When  the  employees  are  increased  ex- 
penditures are  also  increased.  That  Is 
recognized  by  the  committee  bill,  because 
it  has  Increased  the  appropriation  to  pay 
for  the  extra  employees  that  will  be 
hired. 

This  represents  another  loophole  in 
the  S6  billion  expenditure  leductions  sec- 
tion of  the  Williams-Smathers  bill. 

I  repeat,  what  we  are  in  effect  doing 
Is  putting  another  loophole  in  the  pro- 
E>osal  which  would  restrict  the  number 
of  Federal  employees,  and  we  are  also 
opening  up  a  loophole  as  far  as  the  $6 


billion  reduction  is  concerned.  We  will  be 
exempting  this  agency  from  both  restric- 
tions because  it  is  automatic.  It  has  to 
be.  An  agency  cannot  be  exempted  from 
the  restriction  on  employees  and  be  al- 
lowed to  employ  the  extra  100  or  1,000 
employees  unless  money  is  provided  to 
pay  them.  When  this  restriction  Is  re- 
moved more  money  has  to  be  added  to 
the  bill.  That  is  recognized  in  the  bill, 
and  the  committee  has  appropriated 
more  money  than  the  Budget  has  re- 
quested In  order  to  flnance  the  payment 
of  the  men  hoped  to  be  employed  as  a 
result  of  removing  the  restriction.  There 
Is  no  argument  about  that. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  other  Sena- 
tors have  made  an  excellent  argument 
from  the  standpoint  of  safety.  I  do  not 
argue  against  that.  I  only  say  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  should  live  within 
the  rules  of  the  Williams-Smathers  re- 
striction and  insist  that  more  jobs  be 
assigned  to  those  agencies  that  need 
these  employees  and  reductions  be  made 
in  those  agencies  where  the  least  dis- 
luptive  effect  will  be  felt  as  far  as  service 
is  concerned. 

When  the  bill  to  which  I  have  made 
reference  was  considered  by  the  con- 
ferees, under  the  chairmanship  of 
Representative  Mills,  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  was  present,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  all  exceptions  should  be  stricken 
from  the  bill.  It  was  agreed  unanimously 
by  the  executive  branch  and  the  con- 
ferees, and  it  was  agreed  by  the  Senate 
in  a  record  vote,  that  it  was  physically 
impossible  for  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  know  whether  we  could  make  cuts  in 
agency  A  or  add  to  agency  B;  in  other 
words,  we  could  not  say  where  these  re- 
ductions in  personnel  could  be  made.  It 
was  decided  that  the  only  way  we  could 
carry  out  the  rollback  to  the  level  of 
July  1966  was  to  delegate  the  authority 
to  the  Director  of  the  Budget  to  make  the 
cuts  in  those  areas  where  he  felt  they 
would  have  the  least  disruptive  effect  on 
the  services  to  the  people. 

There  has  since  developed  an  organized 
effort  to  get  rid  of  these  restrictions.  I 
can  understand  that,  because  the  Presi- 
dent denounced  the  expenditure  reduc- 
tion of  $6  billion.  He  did  not  want  to  cut 
expenses.  The  executive  agencies  did  not 
like  it.  They  would  like  to  repeal  it.  This 
is  their  method  of  approaching  that  re- 
peal. In  order  to  get  it  repealed  they 
have  gone  to  great  lengths  in  statements 
to  the  Congress  and  the  people  back 
home,  threatening  that  they  are  going  to 
curtail  air  safety.  Everybody  is  interested 
in  air  safety,  so  they  start  makine; 
threats.  Threats  are  made  that  mail 
service,  postal  delivery,  is  going  to  be 
reduced.  There  were  threats  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  closing  some  of 
its  hospitals  at  a  time  when  we  are  bring- 
ing our  wounded  back  from  Vietnam. 

But  everj'  suggestion  or  comment  that 
has  been  made  by  any  agency  concern- 
ing the  expenditure  reduction  or  roll- 
back in  number  of  employees  by  bureau- 
crats downtown  has  been  toward  putting 
emphasis  upon  real,  essential  service  that 
the  people  want  and  saying  that  it  will 
be  curtained.  Not  one  single  agency,  not 
one  single  bureaucrat,  has  said,  "Here 


Is  an  agency  where  we  can  make  a  re- 
duction." I  do  not  recall  a  single  one  say- 
ing. "We  can  make  reduction  No.  1" 
in  any  agency.  All  we  are  hearing  about 
is  that  some  essential  services  are  go- 
ing to  be  curtailed. 

For  example.  It  was  admitted  here  In 
the  Senate  that  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board  had  employees  who 
were  drawing  from  $15,000  to  $26,000 
a  year  whom  it  did  not  need.  There  were 
18  of  them,  and  for  2  years  straight 
they  never  performed  one  single  duty. 
All  they  did  was  sit  around  and,  as  far  as 
I  know,  play  pinochle  or  whatever  game 
they  wished,  just  reporting  in  and  get- 
ting their  checks.  They  did  not  perform 
any  duties.  What  are  they  asking  for 
here?  They  are  asking  for  Ave  more  em- 
ployees to  be  added  this  year.  They  not 
only  do  not  say  they  want  to  eliminate 
the  18  employees  who  had  done  nothing 
for  2  years  or  to  reduce  that  payroll  but 
are  asking  Congress  to  add  five  more  em- 
ployees— and  I  suppose.  In  its  great  gen- 
erosity, the  Congress  will  agree  because 
it  is  in  the  budget.  Tliere  is  only  one 
reason  why  they  may  have  need  for  five 
more  employees.  It  is  that  they  are  lone- 
some and  want  to  change  partners  in 
their  bridge  games.  The  taxpayers  just 
cannot  afford  that  foolishness. 

All  we  hear  is  their  talk  about  an  es- 
sential service  being  curtailed.  All  we 
liear  is  that  some  more  employees  should 
be  added  for  essential  services.  We  never 
hear  about  cutbacks. 

Congress  has  increased  the  taxes  of 
the  American  people  by  a  10-percent 
surcharge.  That  Is  going  to  be  a  hardship 
on  many  Americans,  but  we  told  them 
when  we  passed  that  bill  that  we  would 
also  reduce  expenditures  by  $6  billion 
and  that  we  were  going  to  roll  the  num- 
ber of  Federal  civilian  employees  back 
to  the  level  which  was  in  effect  in  July 
1966,  which  was  exactly  In  accordance 
with  the  President's  Executive  order. 

Now  the  Senate  is  beginning  to  re- 
peal the  $6  billion  expenditure  reduc- 
tion and  repeal  the  rollback  in  em- 
ployees. We  start  by  making  exceptions 
one  by  one.  This  particular  exception  may 
be  small,  but  it  is  a  hole  in  the  bucket; 
:t  is  a  loophole,  and  sooner  or  later  we 
shall  have  other  exceptions. 

I  see  in  the  Chamber  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney].  I  know  his 
committee  Is  holding  hearings  on  the 
Post  OfQce  Department  request  for  a 
similar  exemption.  This  is  one  of  the 
larger  agencies. 

Meritorious  argument  can  be  made  in 
any  of  these  cases.  What  we  have  to  de- 
cide is:  Do  we  want  to  stand  by  this  SB 
billion  expenditure  reduction  and  roll- 
back of  civilian  emploj-ment.  or  does  the 
Senate  want  to  repeal  It?  If  the  latter,  let 
the  American  people  be  on  notice  that  all 
we  did  In  this  Congress  was  to  add  to 
their  tax  burden  in  order  to  pour  more 
money  Into  the  spending  stream. 

I  personally  will  have  no  part  of  such 
action.  I  think  this  request  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  to  exempt  ihls  agency 
should  be  rej«x;ted  because  this  would 
be  the  second  loophole.  Tomorrow  we  will 
have  the  third  and  the  fourth.  If  we  are 
going  to  except  them  all  let  us  just  face 
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It  and  tell  the  American  people  we  are 
going  to  repeal  the  act. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  from 
the  city  which  is  most  affected.  I  ask  the 
Senator:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  nothing 
will  sooner  break  a  policy  than  inflexi- 
bility and  failure  to  take  account  of  a 
real  emergency,  and  that  this  air  control 
problem  is  a  real  emergency? 

That  is  what  it  amounts  to.  We  face 
an  emergency,  and  we  are  trying  to  con- 
form ourselves  to  it. 

I  voted  for  the  Sena  ior's  proposal  of 
the  $6  billion  reduction  and  the  tax  in- 
crease, and  I  did  It  in  pood  conscience. 
I  have  tried  vei-y  hard.[  in  the  commit- 
tees— and  I  am  a  membier  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee — to  sustain  that 
view.  It  has  been  prettjl  difficult  for  the 
committees.  A  number  (>f  us  have  had  a 
pretty  tpugh  time  squaiini?  the  sustain - 
ins  of  that  principle  vt'ith  our  various 
re.^ponsibilities.  ! 

But  it  seems  to  me  thit  if  in  this  mat- 
ter the  Senator's  wondgrful  program,  in 
which  I  concurred,  cannot  yield  to  an 
emergency,  it  is  likely  to  break  the  back 
of  the  very  thing  the  Sienator  wants. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  .say  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Vork  that  if  the 
language  in  that  act  ^Merc  such  that  it 
could  not  be  administratively  determined 
I  would  be  the  first  to  move  for  the  ex- 
ception. I 

But  the  Director  of  the  Budget  has 
been  given  discretionarji  authority  under 
the  act  to  increase  the  number  of  em- 
ployees in  a  given  area  when  required.  No 
special  exception  is  needed.  There  is  no 
question — and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi agreed — but  that  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  can  provide  foe  additional  air 
traffic  controllers  without  any  suspen- 
sion of  the  agency  front  the  application 
of  the  law.  and  if  they  are  needed,  he 
should  do  so.  For  us  to  proceed  on  the 
premise  that  we  must  aet  here  is  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  premise  that  the  EMrector  of 
the  Budget  cannot  be  trusted.  If  that  is 
true  we  are  in  a  dangerous  situation. 
Either  we  should  get  rid  of  the  Director 
of  the  Budget  or  we  should  start  to  spell 
out  what  each  agency  mfcy  do. 

Under  the  law  we  parsed  the  Director 
of  the  Budget  has  the  authority  to  assign 
employee  levels  to  needed  areas  so  that 
the  overall  reduction  will  have  the  least 
disruptive  effect  as  far  &$  the  public  serv- 
ice is  concerned.  He  can  even  start  a  new 
agency  entirely  and  staff  it  with  new  em- 
ployees by  offsetting  the  increase  with 
reductions  in  other  areas. 

We  recognize,  of  courpe.  that  we  can- 
not just  say.  "You  have  Igot  to  transfer  a 
man  here  or  there."  Aii  untrained  em- 
ployee cannot  be  transferred  from  any 
service  to  employment  Bs  an  air  traffic 
controller.  We  realize  lihat.  Those  em- 
ployees are  specialists.  But  new  em- 
ployees can  be  hired.  Thdt  flexibUity  is  in 
the  law  now. 

So  were  we  to  make  the  exception, 
what  we  would  be  doing  would  not  be 
merely  creating  more  ;  flexibility.  The 
agency  already  has  it.  We  would  be  say- 
ing, "This  agency  can  proceed  with  a  hir- 
ing program,  and  the  new  employees  will 


not  be  counted  against  the  reduction  re- 
quirements of  the  law;  they  can  exceed 
the  overall  ceiling." 

This  is.  of  course,  a  relatively  small 
agency  compared  with  the  entire  Gov- 
ernment service,  and  it  would  not  wreck 
the  total  package  to  make  this  exception, 
I  admit  that.  But  we  have  already  ex- 
cepted the  TVA.  We  are  asked  to  except 
this  one  today.  When  we  had  the  TVA 
request  before  us  the  argument  was  made 
by  at  least  17  or  18  Senators  that  we  were 
only  making  the  exception  because  the 
TVA  is  a  Government  corporation,  that 
it  is  not  spending  appropriated  funds  but 
generated  revenues,  and  that  if  they  were 
appropriated  funds  their  decisions  would 
have  been  different. 

Some  of  the  same  Senators  who  made 
that  argument  are  arsuins^  here  today  for 
the  exception  of  employees  paid  from  ap- 
propriated funds  as  in  this  case.  Tomor- 
row we  will  have  a  request  for  the  excep- 
tion of  a  series  of  other  agencies.  I  know 
of  eight  or  nine  agencies  which  are  on 
record  now  as  wanting  exceptions. 

If  we  are  going  to  exempt  all  the 
agencies  let  us  be  realistic,  repeal  that 
section  of  the  law.  and  say.  "Congress 
does  not  want  to  reduce  the  Federal  pay- 
roll." But  let  us  not  shoot  the  bottom  out 
of  the  law  by  punching  holes  in  it  one  at 
a  time. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  been 
threatening  to  shut  down  essential  postal 
services.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  that 
says  they  have  to  do  all  the  things  they 
are  threatening  to  do.  We  have  not  heard 
one  word  from  any  of  the  departments 
and  agencies  downtown  as  to  where  they 
can  cut.  We  have  not  heard  from  a  single 
agency  saying,  "We  are  overstaffed."  But 
they  are  all  mentioning  reducing  the 
most  essential  services  to  the  people. 
These,  in  my  opinion,  are  just  scare 
tactics. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  intrude  further  on  the  Senator's 
time,  except  to  say  that  I  am  sure,  though 
I  did  not  hear  the  argument  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  that  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  pointing  out  is  that 
this  is  a  pretty  small  suit  we  have  cut 
now.  and  any  place  we  hike  it  up,  it  is 
going  to  show  somewhere  else. 

The  Williams-Smathers  amendment  Is 
a  tight  principle:  now  we  have  to  allevi- 
ate it  a  Uttle  bit  here  and  there.  That 
does  not  spoil  it.  I  am  reminded  of  an 
admonition  in  the  Old  Testament: 

I  give  you  good  doctrine,  forsake  ye  not  my 
law. 

That  Is  what  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.  I  think  we  can 
hold  the  line,  unless  too  many  exceptions 
are  requested,  but  an  emergency  exists, 
and  we  should  strengthen  our  rule  by 
bending  it  a  little  to  meet  the  emergency. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  indicate  my 
support  for  the  committee  amendment 
which  would  insert  a  new  section  exemp- 
ting air  traffic  controllers  from  the  effect 
of  the  so-called  freeze  on  Federal  em- 
ployment contained  in  section  201  of 
Public  Law  90-364. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  lately  about 
the  worsening  air  crisis — the  long  de- 
lays and  serious  congestion  at  our  major 
airports.    An    important    cause    of    this 


crisis  is  the  shortage  of  air  traffic  con- 
trollers. The  major  airports  are  satu- 
rated, and  the  number  of  controllers  is 
Inadequate  for  the  ever-Increasing 
amount  of  air  traffic.  For  example.  Ken- 
nedy Airport  in  New  York  normally  can 
handle  from  100  to  130  operations — land- 
ings and  takeoffs — per  hour.  Yet,  at  one 
of  the  heaviest  hours  a  week  or  so  ago, 
there  were  208  planes  in  the  air.  inbound 
for  Kennedy.  Air  trafflc  controllers  are 
swamped  by  the  traffic.  In  order  to  in- 
sure that  no  single  controller  is  keeping 
track  of  more  planes  than  is  safe,  it  is 
necessary  to  slow  down — or  Interrupt — 
the  flow  of  air  traffic  to  the  congested 
airport.  This  often  will  keep  a  plane  on 
the  ground  thousands  of  miles  away. 
Thus,  congestion  and  delays  at  one  major 
airport  will  Interrupt  the  flow  of  traffic 
throughout  the  entire  air  transportation 
system. 

So  serious  has  this  situation  now  be- 
come that  the  FAA,  exercising  its  au- 
thority to  maintain  safety  at  airports, 
must  now  consider  emergency  measures 
to  cut  back  the  amount  of  traffic.  I  have 
suggested  that  this  might  include  the 
diversion  of  all  general  aviation  traffic 
from  the  major  commercial  alrpoi  ts  at 
peak  hours,  where  and  when  their  vol- 
ume causes  serious  delays  In  normal  com- 
mercial traffic. 

According  to  news  reports  this  morn- 
ing, the  FAA  is  also  considering  such 
steps  as  clcsing  down  the  entire  air 
traffic  control  system  between  midnight 
and  6  or  7  a.m..  to  free  additional  con- 
trollers to  work  during  the  hours  of  peak 
traffic,  and  temporarily  closing  smaller 
air  traffic  control  centers  and/or  airport 
towers,  so  that  the  short  supply  of  con- 
trollers can  be  concentrated  at  the 
major  airports.  All  of  these  measures 
raise  serious  considerations,  for  they 
threaten  the  economic  health  of  effected 
regions  and  the  continued  commercial 
usefulness  of  air  travel. 

We  must  recognize  that  all  of  these 
administrative  steps,  if  pursued,  would 
be  but  stopgaps.  There  is  no  alterna- 
tive to  increasing  substantially  the  num- 
ber of  available  air  traffic  controllers — 
and  to  do  so  immediately.  Naturally,  in- 
creasing controller  personnel,  in  and  of 
itself,  is  not  the  answer  to  the  problem 
of  air  traffic  congestion  and  saturation 
of  the  major  airports — but  it  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  a  comprehensive  solution.  We 
need  more  than  an  adequate  number  of 
air  traffic  controllers — but,  without  ade- 
quate personnel,  there  can  be  no  easing 
of  the  crisis. 

The  $15  million  increase  in  the  appro- 
priation for  the  FAA,  contained  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation  appro- 
priation bill  now  before  us,  must  be 
maintained.  Moreover,  I  believe  it  crucial 
that  the  FAA  be  allowed  to  add  the 
approximately  3,600  air  traffic  control 
positions  which  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  after  careful  study  and 
thought,  believes  to  be  necessary.  This 
addition  can  only  be  effectuated  if  these 
positions  may  be  filled  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  90-364 
which  control  the  level  of  Federal  em- 
ployment. I  am  aware  of  the  dangers  of 
exemptions  to  this  provision.  However, 
the  shortage  of  air  traffic  control  person- 
nel threatens  both  the  economy  of  the 
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nation  and  the  safety  of  millions  of  air 
travelers. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that 
this  committee  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  a  press  re- 
lease and  newspaper  articles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Press    release    from    the    office    of    Senator 

Jacob  K.  Javits,  July  19.  19691 

jAvrrs  Urges   Immediate   Priority   for  New 

York    Jetport;    Expresses   Concern    Over 

"Worsening  Situation"   at  Hub  Airports 

Following  Meeting  With  FAA  Officials 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  today  (7-19)  urged 

Immediate  priority  on  the  selection  of  a  site 

for  a  fourth  jetport  for  the  New  York  area. 

Noting  that   controversy  over   possible   sites 

has    delayed    a    decision    for    more    than    a 

decade.  Senator  Javits  said:  "It  is  no  longer 

something  that  Is  desirable,   It   has  become 

essential  in  the  Interests  of  the  residents  of 

New  York  City  and  Long  Island  as  well  as  of 

the  passengers  flying  In  and  ovit  of  New  York 

airports  from  all  over  the  country  and  the 

world." 

The  Sen.itor's  statement  followed  a  meet- 
ing with  David  Thomas.  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
on  Thursday  (7-18).  Senator  Javits  had  re- 
quested the  meeting  in  a  wire  to  FAA  .Ad- 
ministrator General  William  F.  McKee  on 
Tuesday  as  the  result  of  the  critical  conges- 
tion and  long  delays  at  the  nation's  major 
airports. 

The  Senator's  statement,  issued  by  his 
Washington  ofUce  follows: 

"I  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  Deputy 
Administrator's  confirmation  of  the  worsen- 
ing situation  caused  by  critical  congestion, 
long  delays  and  over-utiUzatlon  of  major 
airport  complexes,  such  as  New  York,  Wash- 
ington. Chicago  and  Atlanta, 

"My  discussion  with  officials  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  Indicates  that 
:i  four-step  program  is  necessary  to  deal  with 
this  critical  problem.  First,  the  approximately 
$15  million  added  to  the  appropriation  for 
the  FAA  by  the  Senate  Committee  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation  apprnprls- 
tlon  bill  just  reported  out  and  now  pending 
must  be  maintained.  This  increased  appro- 
priation will  provide  for  a  net  Increase  of 
about  3600  air  traffic  controllers,  I  believe 
that  this  Increase  is  essential  to  handle  in- 
creased traffic,  while  still  maintaining  safe 
conditions.  Tills  increase  does — and  shiiild — 
include  exempting  positions  in  the  air  traf- 
iic  control  system  from  the  freeze  on  Federal 
employment, 

"Second,  the  FAA  must  have  .sufficient 
funds  to  allow  it  to  begin  now  on  that  pro- 
gram of  expansion  and  improvement  v/hicli 
alone  holds  out  the  promi.se  of  a  long-ienn 
solution  to  the  ever-increa.s:ng  volume  of  air 
tralfic.  It  is  necessary  that  Congress  consider 
and  adopt  a  system  of  adequate  financing 
based  on  a  trust  fund  compo,=;ed  of  user 
taxes  on  commercial  airline  tickets  and  all 
airplane  fuel,  including  general  aviation 
fuel.  I  have  proposed  such  a  system  in  a 
recent  bill  iS.  2379 1.  taut  there  lias  been  no 
action  on  this  bill,  nor  on  a  similar  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
but  still  pending  on  the  Senate  calendar. 

"Third,  the  FAA.  exercising  its  authority 
to  maintain  safety  at  airports,  needs  to  deal 
affirmatively  with  congestion  caused  by  gen- 
eral aviation  traffic  at  the  major  commercial 
airports.  If  necessary,  this  might  include  di- 
version of  all  such  traffic  from  these  airports, 
particularly  at  peak  hours,  where  their 
volume  causes  serious  delays  In  normal  com- 
mercial traffic. 

"Finally,  we  must  face  the  fact  that  the 
situation  in  the  New  York  area  has  reached 


critical  proportions.  In  two  years,  the  num- 
ber of  operations — landings  and  take-offs — at 
Kennedy  Airport  has  increased  by  about  250 
a  day.  and  the  amount  of  traffic  is  still  grow- 
ing. For  example,  under  the  best  of  circum- 
stances. Kennedy  Airport  normally  can  han- 
dle from  100  to  130  landings  and  take-olTs 
per  hour.  Yet.  at  one  of  the  heaviest  hours 
a  week  ago,  there  were  208  planes  In  the  air. 
In-bound  for  Kennedy,  This  situation  can 
not  continue,  and  the  danger  now  exists  of 
a  diversion  of  a  significant  amount  of  ;Ur 
traffic — jwrticularly  overseas  air  traffic — from 
the  New  York  airports  to  other  cities.  This 
could  have  the  most  serious  effect  on  the 
commerce  and  economy  of  the  New  York  re- 
gion. The  dangerous  situation  in  the  air. 
coupled  with  the  threat  of  economic  losses, 
compels  immediate  consideration  of  a  fourth 
Jetport  for  New  York.  This  concept  has  been 
debated  for  well  over  a  decade!  It  is  no  longer 
something  that  is  desirable,  it  has  become 
essential,  In  the  Interests  of  the  residents  of 
New  York  City  and  Long  Island — as  well  .is 
of  passengers  flying  in  and  out  of  New  York 
airports — from  all  over  the  country  and  the 
world." 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  July  23,  19681 
FAA  To  Study  Emergency  Traffic  Aids 

(By  David  Hoffman ) 
The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  will 
begin    consideration    this    week    of    contro- 
versial, emergency  measures  to  put  th"  Na- 
tion's air  traffic  back  on  schedule. 

Already  on  PAA's  agenda — for  discussion, 
but  not  necessarily  implementation — is  a 
suggestion  that  the  whole  air  traffic  control 
system  be  shut  down  between  midnight  and 
6  or  7  am.  Thus,  additional  controllers  would 
be  freed  for  duty  during  the  daylight  hours 
when  air  traffic  peaks. 

Despite  the  unprecedented  delay  of  sev- 
eral thousand  flights  last  weekend,  the  FAA's 
public  stance  is  still  one  of  equanimity.  It 
maintains  that  portions  of  the  air  traffic 
control  system  have  become  saturated,  as  the 
agency  predicted  long  ago. 

But  the  FAA'.s  private  .actions  behe  Its 
public  stance.  All  regional  directors  have 
been  summoned  to  Washington  this  week  to 
discuss  stopgap  antidotes  for  weekend  traffic 
snarls  And  a  top-level  task  force  under  As- 
sociate FAA  Administrator  Oscar  Bakke  has 
been  appointed  to  plan  an  agenda. 

When  the  three-day  dlrectars'  conference 
convenes  Wednesday,  it  will  con-sider  the 
temporary  closing  of  Flight  Servlc?  Stations 
(the  FAA  staffs  335)  and  a  number  of  air- 
port towers,  according  to  reliable  sources. 
Controllers  manning;  them  woiild  be  shifted 
to  congested  centers  such  as  New  York,  Chi- 
cago and  Washington. 

The  FAA's  goal  is  twofold:  to  stretch  Its 
short  supply  of  controllers  so  that  none  need 
work  a  six-day  week  and  to  concentr.ite 
available  controllers  at  the  busiest  cities 
where  traffic  frequently  backs  up. 
Among  possibilities  being  considered : 
Turning  b.ick  the  air  transportation  clock. 
Under  this  suggestion,  the  FAA  might  declare 
that,  effective  Sept.  1.  congested  airports 
would  proce;^s  only  the  number  of  flights 
they  processed  one  or  two  years  ago.  That  re- 
striction, however,  might  ground  a  great 
many  Jetliners  recently  acquired  by  carriers. 
Closing  down  a  number  of  smaller  Air 
Route  Traffic  Control  Centers  operated  by 
the  agency.  Of  the  26,  only  three  or  four  are 
routinely  swamped  by  traffic.  But  services 
rendered  by  all  centers  are  lieavily  used  by 
military  aviators  and  the  closure  of  even  a 
few  might  compromise  the  Nation's  air  de- 
fense networks. 

All  such  measures  are  calculated  to  buy 
time  In  which,  it  Is  hoped,  communities 
will  build  new  airports  and  the  FAA  will  train 
thousands  of  additional  controllers.  At  pres- 
ent, the  agency  cannot  recruit  additional 
controllers  because  of  a  Budget  Bureau  cell- 
ing on  {jersonnel  strength. 


As  part  of  the  86-billion  Federal  spending 
cut  imp>06ed  by  Congress,  agencies  are  to  cut 
back  employment  to  June  1,  1966.  levels.  In 
addition,  only  three  of  every  four  govern- 
ment workers  retiring  are  eligible  for  replace- 
ment. 

Those  restrictions  now  apply  to  air  traffic 
controllers,  although  an  amendment  to  ex- 
empt controllers  has  been  paesed  by  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee, 

In  a  July  17  letter  to  airlines,  their  unions 
and  trade  associations.  Deputy  FAA  Admin- 
istrator David  D,  Thomas  warned : 

"There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  imme- 
diate relief  (from  air  traffic  Jams)  avail- 
able .  ,  .  other  than  curtailing  services  to 
the  aviation  community  and  applying  re- 
strictions which  win  reduce  demands  upon 
the  system  " 

Thomas  promised  an  Industry-FAA  meet- 
ing sometime  in  August  to  discuss  agency 
proposals. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  July  21.   19681 

Charges.  Denials  Piling  Up  as  Air  Traffic 

Does  the  Same 

(By  David  Hoffman) 

A  senior  US,  Senator  wastes  three  hours 

aylng  ovals   over  Long   Island,  One   minute 

one  way,   turn   and   bank,   one   minute  the 

other  way,   turn  and  bank^ — the  frustration 

continues  at  200  mph.  The  Senator's  plane 

lands   at   New   York's   Kennedy   Airport    but 

he  misses   his   appointment   by   a   good   four 

hours. 

A  reservations  clerk  employed  by  a  major 
airline  advises  her  customer:  "I'm  sorry,  ilr, 
but  If  you  really  need  to  get  to  New  York, 
lake  the  train  from  Washington,  Our  flights 
are  running  four  hours  behind  schedule,"  The 
passenger  follows   the   airline's   advice 

An  airline  vice  president  teletyp>es  all  sta- 
tions: Pilots  should  advise  passengers  recent 
and  unprecedented  delays  resulting  from  a 
slowdown  on  part  of  Federal  air  traffic  con- 
trollers. Airline  making  every  effort  to  meet 
published  schedules  but  cannot  shortcut 
controllers'  instructions. 

The  Professional  Air  Traffic  Controllers  Or- 
ganization (PATCO)  Instructs  Its  5000-maa 
membership:  Don't  cut  comers  moving  traf- 
."ic,  go  strictly  by  the  (Federal  Aviation  .Ad- 
ministration's) book.  And  all  along  the  East- 
ern seaboard  last  week,  despite  generally  fine 
flying  weather,  delays  stretched  from  one  to 
four  hours.  Inconveniencing  the  humble  and 
the  rich. 
Why? 

As  expressed  by  David  D,  T^oma."!,  FAA's 
deputy  administrator,  the  official  answer  Is 
t'.eceptlvely  clear.  Each  day,  US,  .airlines  ac- 
quire on;?  more  jetliner.  Each  day.  the  fleet 
of  US,  light  planes  Increased  by  20  aircraft. 
As  a  result,  this  month,  the  U,S,  Air  Traffic 
Control  System  reached  Its  saturation  point, 
at  leaft  along  the  crowded  Eastern  seaboard, 
according  to  Thomas. 

"The  saturation  point"  means  something 
reasonably  precise  to  statisticians.  Assume, 
arbitrarily,  that  Kennedy  Airport  can  han- 
dle a  maximum  of  60  aircraft  i>er  hour.  With 
45  aircraft  arriving  and  departing,  delays 
might  average  five  minutes  per  flight.  With 
50  aircraft  using  the  airport,  delays  might 
average  10  minutes. 

But  when  the  51st  or  the  54th  or  the  56th 
aircraft  Is  introduced,  average  delay  sky- 
rockets to  an  hour-and-a-half .  And  with.  say. 
the  ,58th  aircraft,  delays  approach  infinity. 

TTiat's  what's  happening  now  in  the  so- 
called  "golden  triangle"  which  has  Chicago 
at  its  apex,  and  Boston  and  Washington  an- 
choring its  base.  Delays  have  begun  to  sky- 
rocket. "This  shouldn't  surprise  anyone." 
says  Thomas,  "we've  been  predicting  it  for 
years" 

At  New  York,  on  Friday.  Average  daytime 
delays  approached  two  hours.  Close  to  1000 
flights  experienced  delavs  in  excess  of  30 
minutes  at  Kennedy  alone  Delays  of  such 
magnitude  matter  to  the  traveler  who  would 
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Journey  to  New  York  from  poaton  or  Wash- 
iDgton.  And  they  mean  thati  to  save  time,  he 
had  best  go  by  train. 

Meanwhile.  Eastern  Airlines  reported  laat 
night  that  Its  air  shuttle  flights  between  Na- 
tional Alrf)ort  and  New  Yoik  City,  canceled 
Friday  night,  were  resume^  yesterday  and 
operated  on  schedule  thro^ighout  the  day. 
Other  major  airlines  operating  out  of  Na- 
tional Airport  reported  there  were  only 
minor  delays  In  flights  goli|g  out  or  coming 
in.  i 

Asked  why  the  delays  arej  happening.  FAA 
speaks  with  one  voice.  No,  tl^e  controllers  are 
not  responsible.  Despite  jthe  controllers' 
slowdown  announced  10  dajs  ago,  there  has 
been  only  one  Instance  of  aj  controller  being 
moved  from  a  radarscope  ibr  unnecessarily 
stretching  the  separation  Between  aircraft, 
according   to  an  FAA  spokesman 

But  airline  management^,  airline  pUota, 
air  traffic  controllers  and  Iridependent  users 
of  the  system  dispute  FAJA's  public  pro- 
nouncements. Within  the  ajrlatlon  Industry, 
there  Is  agreement  that  the  Controllers'  quite 
legal  slowdown  has  been  largely  responsible 
for  the  mushrooming  delay^  of  last  week 

The  question  therefore  arises:  If  control- 
lers, by  foUovlng  their  manuals  to  the  letter. 
are  delaying  countless  fllgl^ts,  why  doesn't 
the  FAA  admit  It?  Each  cjf  three  answers 
being  advanced  last  week  wks  the  subject  of 
an  FAA-denlal.  The  answtrsj 

1.  That  the  FAA  cannot]  admit  that  the 
delays  mushroomed  merelyl  because  Its  14.- 
000-man  controller  force  ha^  decided  to  obey 
regulations  Such  an  admission  would  imply 
that  controllers.  In  years  pa^t.  Ignored  regu- 
lations In  order  to  move  lalrcraft  expedi- 
tiously from  city  A  to  city  B.j 

2.  That  the  FAA  Is  purpofcely  allowing  In- 
flight congestion  to  build  Inj  order  to  drama- 
tize Its  congressional  case  fir  Increased  user 
charges.  The  agency  would  Increase  passenger 
ticket  taxes,  freight  waybill  taxes  and  light 
plane  fuel  taxes  for  alrwfys  and  airport 
modernization. 

3.  That  the  PAA'a  strategy  la  to  let  the 
controllers  hang  themselvesi  In  other  words, 
the  agency  Is  adopting  a  himds-off  attitude 
In  the  hope  controllers  will  po  Inconvenience 
the  air  traveling  public  th»t  a  groundswell 
of  protest  will  force  an  end  %o  the  legal  slow- 
down. 

Precisely  what  are  the  c()ntroller8  doing? 
How  many  are  doing  It?  Wliy  Is  It  "legal"  to 
slow  air  traffic? 

On  Friday,  at  6  p.m.,  approximately  50  men 
sat  hunched  over  green-tinted  radarscopes 
with  headsets  strapped  to  ithelr  skulls  and 
boom  mikes  pressed  to  thelii  lips  They  sat  In 
the  FAA's  New  York  Air  Riute  Traffic  Con- 
trol Center  at  Isllp,  L.I..  one  of  26  similar 
centers  operated  In  the  United  States  by  FAA. 

FAA's  David  Thomas,  htmself  a  veteran 
controller,  has  argued  for  eight  years  that  the 
man  before  the  radarscop#  should  not  be 
asked  to  keep  track  of  more?  than  six  aircraft 
at  one  time.  But  on  Frldtjy  evening,  some 
controllers  had  upwards  of  |16  aircraft  under 
their  Jurisdiction. 

As  more  and  more  alrcr^t  converged  on 
New  York,  the  controller*  gradually  got 
swamped.  At  this  point,  to  4vold  compromis- 
ing safety  a  supervisor  telephoned  the  ad- 
jacent Cleveland  center  akid  Instructed  a 
colleague  not  to  clear  aircraft  into  New  York 
with  less  than  20  miles  Reparation.  Ordi- 
narily, FAA  requires  three-jto-flve  miles  be- 
tween radar  targets.  \ 

New  York  Center  thus  Irftplemented  what 
FAA  calls  "flow  control."  ^t  announced,  in 
essence,  "we  Just  can't  handle  any  more 
planes:  slow  the  flow  of  arrtirals."  But  to  slow 
the  flow  of  New  York  arrivals.  Cleveland 
bad  to  slow  the  flow  from  Chicago  to  Cleve- 
land and  Chicago  had  to  sl^w  the  flow  from 
Denver  and  from  Los  Angelks. 

A  great  ripple  of  delay  [spread  westward 
from  New  York.  In  cities  like  Denver  or  Salt 
Lake  City,  where  no  traffic  oongestlon  existed 
and  visibility  was  unlimited.  Jet-liners  were 


held  on  the  ground  at  a  cost  to  airlines  of 
»1500  an  hour.  And  passengers  were  frus- 
trated. 

Among  controllers  there  Is  an  esprit  de 
corps  that  resembles  that  of  athletes:  They 
take  pride  In  moving  as  many  aircraft  as 
possible  In  a  given  timespan.  In  never  being 
swamped  Whereas  FAA  rules  require  a  mini- 
mum of  three  miles  between  radar  Urgets 
within  40  miles  of  a  radar  antenna,  the  con- 
trollers often  reduce  separation  to  2  5  or  two 
miles  to  get  the  planes  to  their  destination. 
That's  the  corner-cutting  practice  that 
PATCO  would  put  a  stop  to  and  the  FAA  Is 
powerless  to  protest. 

Behind  the  controllers'  legitimate  slow- 
down are  grievances  of  long  standing. 

FAA  AdmlnUtrator  William  F  McKee  has 
admitted  that  the  FAA  failed  to  anticipate 
the  explosive  growth  of  U.S.  air  traffic  during 
the  mid-1960s  As  a  result,  McKee  has  said, 
the  agency  failed  to  hire  sufficient  controllers. 
And  It  takes  approximately  three  years  of 
training  for  a  controller  to  carry  his  weight 
In  a  center  or  a  tower. 

Operating  at  80  per  cent  of  authorized  per- 
.sonnel  strength,  FAA  centers  must  resort 
heavily  to  overtime  employment  But  under 
Idiosyncrasies  of  the  Federal  overtime  law. 
the  controller  who  comes  in  to  work  a  sixth 
day  on  Sunday  earns  20  per  cent  less  than 
the  controller  who  works  Sunday  on  a  regu- 
lar basis. 

Increasingly,  across  the  Nation,  controllers 
are  pleading  sick  when  asked  to  work  a  sixth 
day.  Or  they're  taking  one  day's  sick  leave 
for  every  day  of  overtime  they  work. 

Taking  cognizance  of  the  controller  short- 
age, the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
voted  unrequested  funds  to  the  FAA  to  hire 
an  additional  1996  controllers.  Earlier,  the 
House  had  approved  funds  for  1631  new  con- 
trollers. Thus.  If  the  Senate  has  Its  way.  the 
agency  will  be  In  position  to  Inject  3627  new 
men  Into  Its  centers  and  towers  in  the  next 
few  years. 

According  to  Oen.  McKee,  however,  the 
controller  shortage  Is  not  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  traffic  delays  now  being 
experienced. 

"We  have  many  bottlenecks  In  the  Air 
Traffic  Control  system  today,"  he  said,  "but 
In  our  Judgment  the  biggest  bottleneck  we 
have  .  .  Is  the  airport."  And  whereas  It 
takes  three  years  to  train  a  controller.  It 
takes  five  to  seven  years  to  design  and  build 
a  major  airport. 

There  are  In  this  country  10,000  airports 
available  to  the  public.  Of  the  10,000  approxi- 
mately 2500  offer  paved,  lighted  runways  Of 
the  2500.  about  515  are  served  by  scheduled 
U.S.  airlines.  Of  the  515.  less  than  10  suffer 
from  serious  congestion.  Of  the  10.  only 
one — Kennedy  Airport — experiences  conges- 
tion almost  around  the  clock. 

Yet  because  of  a  10-year-old  Impasse  over 
a  site.  New  Yorkers  have  not  built  a  so-called 
fourth  Jetport  (In  addition  to  LaOuardla 
and  Newark)  to  reUeve  pressure  on  Ken- 
nedy. And  Kennedy's  saturation  Is  backing 
up  traffic  from  Miami  to  Los  Angeles. 

As  director  of  FAA's  Eastern  Region,  Oscar 
Bakke  predicted,  on  June  28.  1967.  that  "be- 
fore the  end  of  1968.  Kennedy  will  be  sat- 
urated for  all  pracUcal  purposes."  He  con- 
tinued: "With  each  Increment  of  traffic 
squeezed  Into  the  New  York  area,  delays  will 
Increase  at  a  still  greater  rate." 

In  New  York.  Kennedy  Is  saturated  while 
Newark  has  unused  capacity.  In  Washington, 
National  Airport  la  almost  saturated  while 
Dulles  has  vast  untapped  potential  Why 
can't  government  equalize  the  load  by  forc- 
ing some  airlines  to  use  Kennedy  while 
others  use  Newark? 

Historically.  In  awarding  routes,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  has  prescribed  minimum 
flight  frequency  between  whole  metropoli- 
tan areas,  not  maximum  flight  frequency 
between  specific  airports.  Only  In  the  last 
two  or  three  years  has  the  Board   awarded 


new  routes  on  the  condition  that  airlines 
serving  them  land  at  specified  airports. 

The  real  question,  the  one  raised  by  con- 
stitutional lawyers.  Is  whether  CAB  has  the 
power  to  amend  existing  airline  certificates 
to  relieve  pressure  on  one  area  airport  at 
the  expense  of  another.  CAB  (and  FAA) 
believes  It  has  such  power  The  airlines  claim 
the  exercise  of  such  p>ower  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  expropriating  private  property — 
their  own. 

Now  before  a  CAB  examiner  is  a  case  that 
might  resolve  the  Issue  It  turns  on  the  Is- 
sue: can  CAB  amend  the  certificates  of  air- 
lines serving  Washington  to  force  some  of 
their  filghts  out  of  National  and  over  to 
Dulles  and  Baltimore  Friendship?  Several 
years  are  likely  to  elap>ee  before  the  board 
renders  a  decision  and  the  courts  uphold 
or  reject  It. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  hope  the  Senator  is  correct.  I  hope 
that  this  will  be  the  last  request. 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  do  not  say  that  It  will 
be  the  last  one.  I  just  say  It  Is  one  we 
have  to  take  Into  account. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Each 
time  we  punch  a  hole  in  the  bucket  we 
are  eliminating  part  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  $6  billion  spending  cut  and  the 
requirement  for  reduction  of  employees. 
There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  seek 
recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana, with  the  understanding  that  I 
do  so  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 
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U.S.   STANDARDS   AND   A   NATIONAL 
INSPECTION  SYSTEM  FOR  GRAIN 

Mr.  ELLEINDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Repre.senta- 
tlves  on  H.R.  15794. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  15794)  to  provide 
for  U.S.  standards  and  a  national  in- 
spection system  for  grain,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  requesting  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  Its  amendments  and 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference,  and  that  the  Chair  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  OfQcer  appointed  Mr.  Ellen- 
DER,  Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Montoya.  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dak.ota.  and  Mr.  Boccs 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  .so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT      OF      TRANSPORTA- 
TION APPROPRIATIONS.   1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  I  H.R.  18188)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  me  for  1 
minute? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  StennisI.  I  have 
personal  knowledge  of  the  frightening 
conditions  confronting  air  trafBc  con- 
trollers throughout  the  country.  Every 
time  we  go  into  the  air  we  take  a  chance, 
because  those  men  are  overworked  and 
underpaid.  Their  whole  career  Is  short, 
it  is  brief,  because  of  the  fantastic 
strains  under  which  they  operate. 

If  there  Is  any  one  need  of  American 
civilization  which  .should  be  supported, 
it  is  the  need  for  more  and  better  air 
traffic  controllers.  We  cannot  hope  to 
get  them  unless  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  adopted. 
I  strongly  commend  him  for  offering  it, 
and  I  pledge  him  my  suoport. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania.  I  completely 
agree  with  him. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  per- 
tains to  f)erhaps  the  most  stressful  avia- 
tion occupation  with  which  I  have  be- 
come familiar  in  my  service  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Aviation  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Air  traffic  con- 
trol touches  the  very  heartstrings  of  air 
safety.  Without  competent,  dedicated,  ex- 
perienced air  traffic  controller.s,  air  traf- 
fic as  we  know  it  today  would  be  the  most 
dangerous  form  of  transportation  in  the 
world's  history.  Instead,  because  we  have 
these  dedicated  men,  because  we  have 
used,  although  we  have  not  quite  kept 
up  with,  the  innovations  in  electronics, 
travel  by  air  today  is  the  safest  mode  of 
transportation  In  the  world's  history. 

But  now  a  blow  is  attempted  at  the 
very  heart  of  air  safety  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  the  number  of  Government  per- 
sonnel. So  I  am  compelled  to  take  the 
floor  to  issue  a  sincere  warning  concern- 
ing the  danger  of  such  an  effort. 

I  have  learned  much  about  the  condi- 
tions of  air  travel  from  the  testimony 
that  has  been  taken  since  last  August  on 
the  airports  and  airways  bill;  from  the 
Information  I  get  almost  daily  from  air 
traffic  controllers:  from  the  pilots  of  air- 
lines and  from  private  pilots:  and  from 
the  pilots  of  executive  aircraft. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  should  not  be  negated  by  a 
failure  to  suspend  the  rules,  because  it  is 
imperative  that  funds  for  additional  air 
traffic  controllers  be  included  in  this  ap- 
propriation bill.  To  do  otherwise  would 
not  be  economical:  it  would  be  absolutely 
irresponsible.  It  would  not  save  money, 
because  for  every  four  experienced  air 
traffic  controllers  who  quit  their  jobs, 
only  three  can  be  hired,  and  they  will  be 
inexperienced. 

Does  it  make  any  sense  to  bring  in  a 
Boeing  707,  carrying  100  passengers,  or 
will  it  make  any  sense  to  bring  in  the 
Boeing  747.  the  jumbo  jet  which  is  .soon 


to  be  in  service,  and  have  someone  who 
is  learning  his  job,  or  a  temporary  em- 
ployee, in  the  air  traffic  control  tower 
as  the  controller?  Is  that  the  way  to 
save  money? 

Does  this  proposal  primarily  have  to 
do  with  money?  No,  because  the  work- 
load exists.  The  recordbreaklng  volume 
of  planes  in  the  air  will  continue  to  grow 
until  a  collision  occurs,  and  then  It  will 
be  too  late.  Do  not  think  that  that  will 
not  happen  if  this  amendment  does  not 
prevail.  If  it  does  not.  it  will  be  necessary 
to  pay  the  air  traffic  controllers  overtime 
in  order  to  remain  on  their  jobs. 

We  can  read  in  the  hearings  on  the 
airways  and  airports  bill  that  air  traffic 
controllers  are  not  paid  enough.  Those 
who  work  in  towers  at  congested  fields 
are  working  50  hours  a  week.  Forty  hours 
Is  too  long,  but  50  hours  is  intolerable 

The  working  days  of  these  men  are 
bound  to  be  reduced,  as  they  guide  planes 
carr>'ing  thousands  of  passengers 
through  fog,  hall,  or  rain;  on  planes 
arriving  and  departing  within  1  minute 
of  each  other:  as  they  communicate  with 
planes  stacked  over  New  York.  Los  An- 
geles, or  O'Hare,  at  Chicago:  in  skies 
that  are  so  thick  that  one  wonders  how 
In  the  world  human  capability  and  elec- 
tronic genius  can  keep  them  apart. 

These  men  are  able  to  do  it  because 
they  are  dedicated  men.  However,  they 
cannot  do  it  if  they  work  50  hours  a  week 
In  a  job  that  I  think  strains  human  en- 
durance. I  could  not  stand  it  for  20 
hours  a  week.  Yet.  these  men,  day  after 
day — without  having  time  to  have  their 
lunch,  eating  in  the  control  tower, 
munching  a  sandwich  and  being  called 
back  to  work  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days— are  doing  this  work. 

We  need  the  3.700  air  control  traffic 
operators.  We  have  to  keep  them  in 
school  and  train  them.  We  cannot  hire 
them  overnight.  It  is  not  like  hiring  a 
man  to  clean  a  typewriter  or  clean  out 
the  Senate  Office  Building  or  do  some 
other  .such  type  of  labor.  It  takes  about 
2  years  to  train  an  air  traffic  control 
operator.  I  know  about  this  because  the 
school  is  in  my  city  of  Oklahoma  City. 

The  choice  men  are  selected  and  care- 
fully trained,  and  they  move  upward. 
When  they  graduate  from  air  traffic  con- 
trol school,  they  are  sent  to  the  smaller 
traffic  control  centers  to  improve  their 
technique  and  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  what  is  upstairs  when  they 
have  to  cope  with  a  plane  that  is  groping 
through  a  fog  with  more  than  100  pas- 
sengers in  it. 

We  have  to  pay  for  this  labor  anyway. 
But  Instead  of  paying  for  It  at  straight 
time,  the  Williams  amendment  would 
compel  us  to  pay  time  and  a  half.  I  will 
give  a  SIO  bill  to  anyone  that  can  show 
me  how  to  man  O'Hare  Field.  John  P. 
Kennedy  International  Airport,  the  St. 
Louis  airport,  the  Dallas  airport,  the 
Houston  airport,  the  Miami  airport,  to 
name  only  a  few,  with  any  fewer  men. 

It  does  not  make  any  sense  at  all. 
We  are  asked  to  jeopardize  the  greatest 
safety  record  that  has  ever  been  made 
by  any  form  of  transportation  in  a  pur- 
ported effort  to  save  money  when  we 
would  not  save  a  nickel.  And  the  man 
that  wrote  the  provision  should  have 
known  it. 


The  Budget  Director  testified  for 
about  an  hour  before  my  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  today.  We 
asked  him  the  question  on  which  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  based  his  argu- 
ment. 

I  said.  "Why  can't  you  exempt  these 
agencies?" 

He  said,  "We  cannot  do  it  because  a 
personnel  ceiling  is  sought  to  be  estab- 
lished in  a  certain  number  of  years.  If  I 
were  to  exempt  the  Post  Office — and  that 
involves  700,000  employees — and  the  men 
in  the  air  traffic  control  towers  and  the 
men  whose  work  relates  to  safety,  there 
would  be  a  repercussion.  The  other  agen- 
cies woula  have  to  take  a  larger  cut." 

It  is  up  to  us  to  spell  out  in  the  legisla- 
tion— as  the  amendment  does — that  with 
respect  to  tlie  restoration  of  men  in  the 
air  traffic  control  towcis  and  the  safety 
activities  of  the  FAA,  the  exemption  from 
the  cut  does  not  pass  on  the  cut  to  the 
other  agencies  and  thus  pyramid  the 
depth  of  the  cut  that  would  be  made. 

I  beg  the  Senate  out  of  all  earnestness 
and  sincerity  and  the  experience  that 
comes  from  the  years  of  senlng  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  who  Is  extremely 
knowledgeable  about  the  subject,  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada, a  major  general  of  the  Air  Force,  a 
certificated  jet  pilot,  and  all  of  the  other 
Senators  present  In  the  Chamber  who 
know  and  understand  aviation  and  un- 
derstand that  this  is  a  matter  of  shooting 
dice  for  the  lives  of  human  beings.  We 
will  not  save  any  money. 

This  provision  was  added.  We  had  tes- 
timony from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  today  that  the  surtax  which  re- 
cently went  into  effect  would  bring  in  $11 
billion  of  new  revenue  to  repair  the  exist- 
ing damage  in  our  fiscal  situation. 

Let  us  try  to  have  attrition,  but  let  us 
do  it  when  we  can  and  where  we  can  and 
witli  safety  and  not  cripple  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  our  transportation  sys- 
tem by  making  it  so  dangerous  that  it 
will  result  In  catastrophic  loss  if  we  fall 
to  man  the  towers  and  provide  the  men. 
as  pro\1ded  in  the  bill,  and  train  the  men 
already  there  and  the  new  men.  We  can- 
not afford  to  have  anything  less  than 
maximum  security  for  the  people  who 
travel  by  air. 

I  know  that  thoughtful  Senators  do 
not  want  to  take  that  gamble. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  vield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  A\'1ation  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  does  not  overstate 
the  .seriousness  of  the  situation  that 
would  exist  if  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  were  to  be  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate. 

It  is  with  some  reluctance  that  I  men- 
tion my  own  familiarity  with  subject 
matter.  However,  in  this  instance  I  want 
the  Record  to  reflect  that  I  speak  out  of 
a  personal  knowledge  of  this  probl«n. 
For  11  years  I  was  an  officer  of  a  major 
scheduled  airline  operating  in  approxi- 
mately 16  States  which  are  represented 
by  distinguished  Members  of  this  body. 
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I  know  what  It  Is  to  f  k^  a  plane,  having 
qualified  many  years  a  :o.  although  now 
I  am  not  active  as  a  pilot.  But,  along 
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with  millions  of  other 
constantly  a  passenger 


Americans.  I  am 
»n  the  planes  op- 


erating   in    the    crowded    skies    above 
America. 

The  reasoned  judgment  which  is  advo- 
cated by  the  Senator  rom  Mississippi, 
the  Senator  from  Okla  loma  and,  I  am 


sure,  by  other  Senators 
applied  here  as  we  determine  our  legis- 
lative course  of  action. 

At  this  point  I  wish  u 
of  the  material  I  placed  in  the  Record 
on  yesterday.  I  am  av  are  of  the  very 
busy  schedules  of  Meml  ters  of  this  body 
and  I  doubt  that  more 
few  Senators  have  reaJ  the  articles  on 
air  traffic  controllers  v  'hlch  I  asked  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  of  July  22  as 
part  of  my  remarks  or 

One  article  is  entitle  I, 
Skies."  by  Joseph  Mart  n.  Syhda  Carter, 
and  Peter  Coutros.  It  ras  published  in 
the  New"  York  Dally  News  of  July  18.  I 
shall  read  only  a  portii  ^n  of  it,  but  this 
drives  home  what  we  ape  talking  about 
today. 

At  the  beginning  of 
notation : 

Air  controUers,  men  wit  i 
hands,  see  clouds,  but  no 
are  30,  maybe  more,  blips 


A  blip,  in  this  usage 
on  the  radar  screen. 

But  you  are  concentratlfag 
blips.  It's  your  Job  to  ke^ 
so   that's    what   you    do 
rated  .  .  . 


clearly  must  be 


emphasize  some 


this  subject. 
The  Crowded 


the  article  is  a 

your  life  In  their 
illver  lining.  Tliere 
on  the  screen. 


is  a  white  speck 


on  two  of  those 

them  separated. 

Keep    them   sepu- 


front  of  the  air 
lich  many  Mem- 


I  use  the  language  of  fhe  article — 
and  hope  to  hell  they  sta;    separate. 

The  article  itseK,  aft(  r  the  notation  I 
have  read,  indicates  tqat  the  bhps  are 
brilliant,  white  specks  Jnoving  across  a 
14-incli  radar  screen  in 
traffic  controller,  with  w 
bers  of  this  body  arc  far  liliar.  They  have 
seen  these  screens:  thep^  have  seen  the 
men  who  work  at  them. 

I  read  further: 

They  are  the  minuscule!  representations — 

Listen  to  these  words,^  my  colleagues — 
of  the  huge  airliners,  worth  millions  of  dol- 
l.irs  and  carrying  hundreds  of  passengers. 
The  lives  of  those  peoplf  are,  for  fleeting 
moments,  the  precious  priperty  of  the  man 
who  sits  with  his  eyes  liked  on  the  blips. 
He  is  called  an  air  traffic  Controller  .  .  . 

I  repeat : 

The  lives  of  those  people  are.  for  Qeeting 
moments,  the  precious  priperty  of  the  man 
who  sits  with  his  eyes  flxei  on  the  blips. 

I  read  further  from  tqe  article : 

Most  of  those  applying  jfor  these  Jobs  are 
young  people.  22.  23  yearsjold.  They've  been 
In  the  service  and  they'ie  acquired  some 
knowledge  in  handling  military  air  traffic. 

I  say  this  with  deference  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada.  In  thisi  instance,  I  shall 
call  him  not  the  Senatof,  but  shall  refer 
him.  if  I  may,  as  Geneikl  Cannon. 

They  know  the  rules.  Th^y  know  the  stand- 
ards. They  know  the  vernajcular.  But  they've 
never  had  to  cope  with  croWded  skies. 

At  least.  I  am  reading  jwhat  this  article 
says: 


They  need  experience.  lot«  of  It.  You  can 
handle  air  traffic  over  Allentown,  Pa.,  for 
ten  years  and  if  you  get  to  work  at  JFK, 
it'll  still  take  another  year  to  adjust  to  the 
heavy  load. 

The  starting  wage  for  air  controllers — 

I  say  In  the  presence  of  my  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma — 

is  $6,321. 

Is  that  figure  correct? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  approxi- 
mately correct.  Seniority  will  take  them 
up  somewhat.  But  timt  is  more  than  off- 
set by  the  need  for  early  retirement. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  And  I  have  hitro- 
duced  a  bill  providing  for  eai'ly  retire- 
ment for  air  traffic  controllers.  I  know 
the  tensions  under  which  these  men 
work.  I  have  talked  with  them.  I  have 
watched  them  at  their  labors,  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  knows  this  well. 

Now.  I  read  further  from  the  article: 

The  starting  wage  for  air  controllers  Is 
$6,321,  but  so  great  is  the  need  for  this 
highly  specialized  personnel  that  the  FAA 
is  offering  $9,297  per  annum  for  oi>eners  to 
those  who  have  acquired  some  experience  Ln 
the  military. 

That  is  being  done  in  an  effort  to 
strengthen  the  civil  air  traffic  conti-ol 
program  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  have  spoken 
with  some  vigor  on  this  subject,  but  I 
believe  it  is  very,  very  important.  I  be- 
lieve the  determination  to  be  made  by 
individual  Senatoi's  on  this  subject  is 
of  very  high  priority. 

I  compliment  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  on  the  dramatic, 
realistic,  and  factual  way  in  which  he 
has  set  forth  this  situation.  I  join  with 
him,  and  I  hope  that  all  Senators — at 
least,  a  veiy  large  majority — can  join 
in  an  effort  to  see  that  these  crowded 
skies  will  be  made  just  as  safe  as  we  can 
make  them.  I  believe  that  legislation 
which  would  make  them  unsafe  will  have 
no  appeal  for  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  the  great  addition 
he  has  provided  to  an  imderstanding  of 
this  vital  effort  being  made  today  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
the  chairman  of  this  committee. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  be- 
cause lie  is  most  competent  and  most 
able  in  the  field  of  aviation.  He  was  the 
author  of  tlie  first  Airport  Act,  antici- 
pating at  an  early  day  what  this  vast, 
new  instrument  of  transportation  would 
become.  He  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
air  safety,  as  an  operating  manager  of 
a  large  interstate  airline,  and  always  lias 
been  one  of  the  greatest  friends  of  avia- 
tion. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  distinguished  au- 
thor of  this  amendment,  who  now  de- 
fends it.  has  had  so  little  experience  in 
the  air.  Perhaps,  if  I  lived  in  Delaware, 
which  is  closer  by  car  than  by  air.  I 
might  disregard  what  is  going  on  up- 
stairs, also.  I  have  to  fly  back  and  forth 
between  Washington  and  my  State  an 
average  of  once  a  week,  and  I  often 
worry  about  what  is  around  my  DC-8  or 
707  or  727  as  we  travel  at  the  edge  of 
the  speed  of  sound  through  cloudy  skies 


and  overcast  skies  and  thunderstorm  on 
the  edge  of  the  horizon. 

I  am  always  glad  to  know  that  we  are 
in  touch  with  aiea  traffic  control  or  with 
the  airport  traffic  control  and  that  my 
pilot  knows  what  is  ahead.  These  men 
are  dedicated,  as  one  can  appreciate  by 
listening  to  them  in  the  cockpit  of  a 
plane  and  hearing  them  say,  "Vector  2 
degrees  to  the  left,"  to  avoid  the  thunder 
stuff  that  looks  bad.  End,  "There's  a 
funnel  In  this  one." 

I  once  came  into  Dallas,  Tex.,  in  a 
light  plane  around  one  of  the  worst 
thunderstorms  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
because  of  the  directions  and  the  dedi- 
cation that  the  three  of  us  in  this  plane 
received  from  the  area  air  traffic  con- 
troller to  vector  us  around  it,  without 
reaching  any  turbulence,  we  were  able 
to  come  into  Dallas  in  a  storm  that  was 
predicted  to  create  a  tornado  in  east 
Dallas. 

These  men  have  to  be  .so  well  trained 
and  so  familiar  with  all  types  of  air 
safety  that  they  can  be  replaced  only  by 
those  who  have  had  a  lonr;  ijeriod  of 
trainint;.  As  I  mentioned  in  colloquy 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  these  men  break  down 
early. 

I  remember  the  three  men  in  air 
ti-affic  control  in  Washington  who  were 
watching  the  radar.  Tliey  saw  two  pips 
coming  together  and  they  tried  to  call. 
This  was  the  day  when  the  National 
Guard  plane  from  Maiyland  flew  into  a 
Viscount  and  chopped  the  tail  off  and 
we  had  a  catastrophe.  Two  men  are 
dead  today,  and  two  men  are  incapaci- 
tated because  of  the  nervous  strain  of 
this  impending  accident  when  they 
could  not  get  a  response  on  their  radio 
to  get  the  two  planes  to  separate.  They 
saw  them  coming  in  on  the  radar. 

If  we  chop  off,  as  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  have  us  do,  they  are  .t,'o- 
ing  to  have  to  hire  temporaries.  You 
cannot  get  an  experienced  caicer  man 
for  every  man  who  quits.  For  every  four 
men  who  quit,  three  can  be  hired  back 
but  they  cannot  hire  beyond  three,  ex- 
cept temporary'  men. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia wants  to  fly  with  temporary  men 
into  Los  Angeles  International   Airport. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONTIONEY.  T  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  there 
seems  to  be  great  stress  placed  on  the 
suggestion  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware is  in  favor  of  endangering  people 
flying  in  aircraft.  I  am  certain  that 
that  is  not  what  he  has  in  mind. 

What  we  are  actually  considering  is  an 
overall  reduction  in  personnel.  There 
is  nothing  to  say  personnel  must  be  taken 
out  of  the  tower.  To  say  that  this  situa- 
tion cannot  be  taken  care  of  is  a  miscon- 
ception. It  is  the  same  treatment  we 
received  from  the  OfQce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  whose  spokesman  said.  "If 
you  do  not  give  us  all  the  money  we  re- 
quested we  will  cut  out  Headstart."  At 
that  time,  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  I  could  easily  provide  a  list  of 
15  other  programs  that  should  be  cut  out 
first. 

The  FAA  could  save  personnel  in  other 
areas  and  operate  in  the  support  of  more 
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air  safety  by  increasing  tower  person- 
nel. 

As  the  Senator  knows.  I  probably  have 
flown  more  miles  than  anyone  in  this 
Chamber.  Unfortunately,  I  have  to  fly 
across  the  countrj-  nearly  every  weekend. 
I  know  the  problems.  I  would  be  willing 
to  do  anything  I  could  to  make  certain 
that  the  tower  control  operations  were 
improved. 

At  the  present  time  there  Is  a  slow- 
down in  progiess.  This  has  been  brought 
on  by  the  control  men  and  the  pilots  to 
make  us  understand  the  difficulty  and 
the  conditions  under  which  they  pres- 
ently operate.  I  am  in  complete  sym- 
pathy that  we  should  not  cut  personnel. 
They  should  add  per.sonnel  and  they 
should  tiain  more  pensoniiel. 

However,  at  the  same  time,  I  suspect 
there  are  other  areas  where  personnel 
cuts  be  made  without  endangering  the 
public.  This  is  my  ix)int  and  the  only 
point  I  wish  to  make.  I  am  certain  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  does  not  intend 
to  endanger  the  American  people  who 
travel  by  aii-. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia if  he  did  not  intend  to  do  it  he 
certainly  is  doing  it.  The  provision  states: 
Sec.  208  Positions  which  are  financed  by 
appropriations  in  this  Act  which  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
be  essential  to  assure  public  safety  and 
which  are  assigned  to  facilities  directly  en- 
gaged In  the  operation  or  maintenance  of 
the  air  traffic  control  system  or  the  air  navi- 
gation system  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration may  be  filled  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  .section  201  of  Public  Law  90- 
364.  and  such  positions  shall  not  be  tak«n 
Into  consideration  in  determining  numbers 
of  employees  under  subsection  (a)  of  that 
section  or  numbers  of  vacancies  under  sub- 
section (  bi  of  that  section. 

Therefo-e.  I  .say  that  the  amendment 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is  now 
trj'ing  to  prevent  from  even  coming  on 
for  a  vote  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  by 
specifying  it  cannot  be  brought  up  un- 
less there  is  a  saspension  of  the  rules,  is 
directed  at  air  safety.  There  is  something 
involved  besides  air  .«afety.  as  the  Senator 
knows,  because  he  came  from  California 
to  see  the  aviathjn  capital  of  the  world. 
Somebody  has  to  maintain  the  ILS. 
somebody  has  lo  maintain  the  lonsr-dis- 
tance  navigational  facility,  and  the 
meteorological  .«;tudies.  the  material  the 
pilots  demand  when  they  take  off  from 
Los  Angeles  to  fly  to  the  John  Kennedy 
Airport  or  Washington  National  Airport, 
if  there  is  space. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Or  use  Dulles  Airport 
once  in  a  while. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Or  Dulles  Airport. 
This  is  not  taken  into  consideration  at 
all  by  the  Senator's  proposal.  He  does  not 
look  that  far  at  the  cause.  The  Senator 
and  others  are  paying  $261  million  in 
taxes,  which  is  a  5-percent  charge.  I 
helped  to  keep  that  tax  on  when  it  was 
taken  off  of  railroads,  steamship,  and 
buses.  I  said  to  leave  the  5-percent 
charge  on  to  help  fund  the  cost  of  the 
airways.  The  Senator  ignores  that.  The 
effect  is  that  passengers  are  paying  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars.  They  are 
entitled  to  some  degree  of  safety  when 


they  fly  and  they  will  not  get  it  if  this 
proposal  prevails. 

Mr.  President,  talk  about  slowdowns. 
Wait  until  the  slowdown  that  results 
from  the  Williams  amendment.  I  do  not 
think  the  pilots  will  want  to  fly  and  they 
will  be  slowing  down  unless  there  is 
better  traffic  contiol. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Does  not  the  Williams 
amendment  give  to  the  Sec;ptaiy  the 
right  to  spend  or  hiie  whereve;  he 
plea.ses.  as  long  as  he  stays  within  the 
budget? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  No.  It  forces  him— 
and  he  could  be  well  within  the  budget — 
to  hire  three  men  for  every  four  men 
who  quite.  It  is  like  the  GSA  dealing 
with  janitors. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Does  it  provide  that  if 
men  in  the  control  tower  quit,  he  can- 
not replace  them  or  that  he  cannot  add 
to  the  men  in  the  tower,  if  he  choo.ses'' 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  He  has  to  roll  back 
to  the  1966  ceiling.  For  every  four  men 
who  quit,  he  can  hire  three. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  It  is  not  depaitmental? 
Is   the   lollback   not   bv   department "^ 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  is. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  No. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  Senator  .said  live.'-, 
would  be  endangeied.  I  .say  this  is  not 
necessarily  true.  This  is  at  the  option  of 
the  Secretary.  He  can  roll  back  in  other 
departments,  in  other  areas,  and  he 
could  add  to  the  control  tower  if  he  so 
chooses  presently  or  under  the  Williams 
amendment.  Is  that  light? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  is  not  true.  We 
have  had  testimony  for  2  days  before  the 
Committee  on  Po.st  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. For  every  four  men  who  quit,  he 
can  hire  only  three,  and  he  cannot  pro- 
mote or  create  a  permanent  job  that 
has  been  vacated.  Therefore,  he  can  only 
hire  temporary  help  for  the  control 
towers. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  Senator  keeps 
getting  away  fiom  me.  The  Senator  is 
talking  about  the  Post  Office  Department. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  is  the  .same  law. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  We  were  talking  about 
safety  in  tiie  air  and  the  men  manning 
the  air  control  towers.  This  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. 

My  question  is:  If  the  Secretaiy 
chooses,  may  he  not  add  numerically  to 
people  in  air  safety  by  taking  from  an- 
other department  where  they  are  not 
needed? Is  that  true? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Perhaps  in  the 
Transportation  Department 


Mr.  MURPHY.  The  Senator  is  evading 
my  question. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  think  I  have  th? 
floor. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  asked  a  question.  If 
the  Senator  would  answer  my  question 
I  would  be  very  pleased. 

The  question  is  merely:  Does  the  Sec- 
retary presently  and  under  the  Williams 
amendment  have  the  right  to  add  as 
many  men  in  the  control  tower  in  safety 
areas  as  he  chooses,  provided  he  makes 
the  rollback  in  .some  other  area? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  In  the  first  place, 
they  do  not  make  a  rollback.  They  do  not 
fill  the  job  where  the  man  has  quit  Per- 
haps you  might  find  a  few  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  involving  a  few  people 


who  may  be  janitors.  But  you  cannot 
hire  a  man  pe?nianently  or  as  a  trainee 
for  control  tower  operation. 

This  thin.(;  has  not  been  thought  out. 
Wo  cannot  put  any  ponnanent  emoloyee.s 
on  after  one  has  quit  beyond  tho  ratio 
of  three.  He  has  to  cut  off.  He  has  to 
reach  down  by  a  3-year  i:eriod  to  get 
back  to  his  1966  total  employment.  If 
we  can  do  that  when  the  Department 
of  Transtrortation  did  not  exist  before 
1966.  then  wc  are  doing  quite  a  thing. 
What  we  do  is  roll  loaded  dice  with 
their  safety.  No  one  seems  to  care  about 
that,  but  I  do.  and  I  think  a  u'ood  many 
Senators  on  this  .side  of  the  aisle  do 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  do.  too.  and  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  does.  I  am 
•still  not  clear  as  to  whether  the  replace- 
ment cannot  be  made  in  any  department 
as  long  as  the  overall  count  is  reduced 
in    order   to   meet   the   aprcement   of   a 
6-percent  cut  in  expenditures  to  get  us 
back  so  we  can  balance  our  fi.scal  policy 
which  is  the  cau.se  of  this  whole  thing 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct 
Ml-.   MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
That  is  the  answer  to  mv  question 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  For  cveiy  three  or 
four— that  quit,  three  can  be  rehired. 
We  cannot  rehire  the  four.  We  can  only 
take  a  man  temrwrarilv  because  the 
amendment  says  that.  That  is  what  we 
are  up  again.st.  I  do  not  care  to  see  sub- 
stitutes in  control  towers.  I  want  to  .see 
qualified  men  there. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  vleld. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  "Delaware.  Tlie 
Senator  has  been  reading  not  the  amend- 
ment I  introduced  but  the  amendment 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. I  should  like  to  read  to  the  Sena- 
tor the  law  as  it  is.  The  Senator  has  been 
in  error.  He  should  read  the  law.  Yes- 
terday it  was  admitted  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  by  everv  member 
of  the  committee  that  the  Budget  Direc- 
tor does  already  have  authority  under 
the  Williams-Smathers  amendment  to 
double  the  employment  if  he  wishes. 
Then  the  Budget  Director  has  the  au- 
thority to  assign  an  offsetting  reduction 
to  an  unrelated  agency.  All  that  he  is  re- 
quired to  do  is  to  make  the  overall  reduc- 
tion. 

The  conferees  and  the  Bud.set  Direc- 
tor all  agreed  that  the  reductions  could 
be  made  in  those  areas  where  thev 
would  have  the  least  adverse  effect  on 
public  service.  The  only  reason  the  Bud- 
get Director  wmild  make  the  reductions 
all  in  the  control  towers  would  be  that 
he  was  trying  to  scare  Congress  or  that 
he  has  no  inteiest  in  prot^H;tins  the 
.safety  of  the  air.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  no  monopoly  on  wishing 
to  protect  safety.  Let  us  set  that  straight. 
We  are  not  going  to  protect  air  safety  by 
opening  up  the  Federal  Treasury.  Con- 
gress must  exercise  some  good,  common- 
sense. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  yester- 
day frankly  admitted  that  even  if  we  ex- 
cept this  agency  from  the  employment 
ceiling  it  does  not  have  to  hire  the  men — 
yes,  even  if  we  except  the  agency  from 
the  employment  ceiline  they  can  hire 
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more  janitors  instead  of  controllers  if 
they  wish.  It  does  not  bay  they  have  to 
hire  controllers. 

The  Senate  can  onl^  hope  they  will 
hire  controllers. 

If  the  Senator  will  \  yield  further  I 
want  to  read  the  Wllliams-Smathers 
amendment  as  it  was  passed,  and  I  am 
reading  from  the  law.  Xhe  Senator  has 
the  perfect  right  to  argiie  his  way,  but  he 
should  keep  the  record  jstraight. 

I  read  from  the  Willia|ns-Smathers  ex- 
penditure reduction  section  of  the  law. 

(bid)  During  any  perid  when  appoint- 
ments are  otherwise  proliblted  under  sub- 
section (a)  (11,  the  head  df  luiy  department 
or  agency  may,  except  as  <  therwlse  provided 
in  this  subsection,  appo  ut  a  number  of 
persons  as  full-time  civil  an  employees  In 
permanent  positions  In  su  ;h  department  or 
agency  equal  to  75  percent 


vacancies  In  such  position  s  which  have  oc 
curred  during  such  period  by  reason  of  re- 
signation,  retirement,   ren  oval,   or   death. 

Then -it  continues— 4nd  this  is  the 
important  part: 

( 3 )  For  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 1 .  the 
Director  may  reassign  va  rancles  from  one 
department  or  agency  to  ai  other  department 
or  agency  when  such  reass 
opinion  of  the  Director, 
proprlate  because  of  the  Jreatlon  of  a  new 
department  or  agency,  bei  ause  of  a  change 
In  functions,  or  for  the  m^re  efficient  opera- 
tion of  the  Government. 


appl  es 


The   above   applies 
ployees. 

Then  it  goes  on  fimfcer 
other  section  as  it 
personnel: 

(ci   For  purposes  of  sub^tlon 
Director  may  reassign  au 
and  part-time  emplojrmen 
ment  or  agency  to  anotl^r 
agency  when  such 
opinion    of    the   Director 
proprlate  because  of  the 
department  or  agency,  be( 
functions,  or  for   the  mo 
tlon  of  the  Government. 


(a) (2),  the 

tjiorlzed  temporary 

from  one  depart- 

department  or 

Is,   In  the 

necessary    or    ap- 

ireatlon  of  a  new 

of  a  change  In 

e  efficient   opera- 


reassl(  nment 


beci  use 


ai  y 


h  is 


tie 


There  was  no  argument 
standing  about  this  by 
conference  committee 
the  Budget  was  presei^t 
There   is  no   dispute 
pretation.  The  Senator  f 
Smathers]  who  cospons^red 
ment,  will  also  confirm 
tor   from  Mississippi 
firmed  it.  Every  membe 
mittee  agreed  that  witl 
Stennis  amendment  the 
Budget  can  allocate  to 
section  of  the  FAA,  the 
trollers  required. 

He  can  designate  50 
tions,  and  he  can  fill  t 
next  year  with  twice  as 
as  they  have  on  the 
only  thing  he  would  be 
that  in  the  overall  total 
quarter  he  must  make 

All  right,  the  Senator 
is  laughing.  I  doubt  th 
think  this  is  a  laughlnk 
cite  one  case  where  we  hjive 
in    the    Subversive 
Board  which  can  be 
admitted  on  the  floor  of 
no  one  disputed  it,  that 
employees   never   perfo 


of  the  number  of 


full-time   em- 


■ — I  read  an- 
to  part-time 


or  misimder- 

member  of  the 

rhe  Director  of 

at  that  time. 

allout   that  inter- 

om  Florida  [  Mr. 

the  amend- 

;hat.  The  Sena- 

already   con- 

of  the  subcom- 

or  without  the 

Director  of  the 

air  safety,  that 

additional  con- 


(r 


100  new  posi- 

em  and  end  up 

nany  controllers 

roll  now.  The 

equired  to  do  Is 

it  the  end  of  the 

hese  reductions. 

from  Oklahoma 

t  the  taxpayers 

matter.  I  will 

18  employees 

Adtivities    Control 

eliminated.  It  was 

the  Senate,  and 

for  2  years  these 

med    any    work 


for  a  single  day — not  one.  but  they  drew 
salaries  of  from  $15,000  to  $26,000  a  year. 

What  did  the  Budget  ask  to  do  to  cor- 
rect that?  To  give  them  five  more  em- 
ployees. That  request  is  now  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  We  have  not 
acted  yet  on  it.  Evidently,  they  want  five 
more  employees  to  keep  them  awake  or 
to  tell  them  to  go  home  on  time.  That  is 
the  only  argument  one  can  make  for  the 
addition.  Or  perhaps  they  want  to 
change  partners  in  a  pinochle  game. 

The  taxpayers  cannot  afford  that  ex- 
travagance. That  can  be  eliminated;  but 
does  anyone  propose  such  a  savings? 

There  are  23  jobs  that  can  be  abolished 
and  assigned  to  be  used  for  controllers. 
This  is  no  laughing  matter,  I  assure  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  He  voted 
against  this  reduction  in  personnel  to 
start  with.  I  respect  his  position,  but  he 
has  been  consistently  against  any  re- 
duction in  Government  spending.  That 
is  his  right,  but,  nevertheless,  this  is  no 
laughing  matter  to  200  million  Ameri- 
cans who  are  receiving  less  this  week  as 
a  result  of  the  lO-percent  tax  increase  to 
pay  for  the  extravagance  of  some  of  this 
bureaucracy. 

Even  though  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa considers  this  a  laughing  matter, 
I  do  not.  Each  time  they  eliminate  and 
do  away  with  a  job  that  means  an  extra 
vacancy  that  can  be  filled  in  some  other 
quarter.  They  can  hire  specialists.  These 
are  specialists. 

What  do  we  hear  about  reductions  in 
expenditures?  First  the  President  stated 
that  it  would  demoralize  the  Govern- 
ment, i-uln  it,  and  create  chaos  to  cut 
expenditures  by  $6  billion.  He  did  not 
like  it.  Finally  he  said  that  he  would 
reluctantly  sign  it.  Now  they  are  trjing 
to  get  it  repealed. 

What  cooperation  do  we  get  from  the 
agencies?  All  we  hear  is  threats  to  cut 
back  on  essential  services.  The  Post- 
master General  threatens  to  reduce  all 
essential  services  in  the  Post  OfBce  De- 
partment. They  threaten  to  reduce  air 
safety.  They  threaten  to  close  veterans' 
hospitals.  They  threaten  to  close  every 
essential  service.  But  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  cannot  name  one,  single 
agency  of  Government,  not  one,  that  has 
ever  come  forward  proposing  a  single  re- 
duction in  personnel  or  a  cutback. 

No,  on  the  contrary,  every  one  of  them 
will  say.  "Give  me  an  exemption.  Let  me 
spend  more  and  more  money." 

I  say  that  with  the  $25  billion  deficit 
which  we  have  for  fiscal  1968  it  is  time 
that  someone  asked  how  long  can  the 
Government  keep  adding  to  the  expense 
of  Government  without  cutting  back  or 
without  further  raising  taxes? 

I  respect  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  but  I  also  respect  him 
as  one  who  voted  against  any  reduction 
in  appropriations,  who  voted  against  any 
increase  in  taxes  in  the  first  S25  billion 
deficit.  I  mention  that  only  because 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  let 
us  keep  the  record  straight.  I  voted 
against  a  salary  cut  and  I  did  vote  for  the 
tax  increase.  The  Senator  shouldTknow 
what  he  is  talking  about  when  he  makes 
statements  about  another  Senator's  vot- 
ing record. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 


ator has  been  busy  Interpreting  my  In- 
tentions. I  refer  to  vote  No.  369,  taken 
on  March  26,  1968 — Congressional  Rec- 
ord, page  7732. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  should 
stay  with  the  facts. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Those 
are  the  facts.  I  got  the  impression  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  seems  to  be  will- 
ing to  tax  and  spend.  I  thought  w  •  should 
get  away  from  that.  But  we  hear  about 
tax,  spend,  and  elect.  I  do  not  like  the 
idea;  in  my  opinion,  if  the  American 
people  are  being  asked  to  pay  more  taxes, 
they  certainly  are  entitled  to  some  econ- 
omy by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  He 
has  a  right  to  be  against  it.  He  can  tell 
his  constituents  that,  but  let  us  keep  the 
record  straight. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Will  the  Senator  let 
me  worry  about  my  constituents? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes; 
sladly. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  going  to  yield  further  if  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  does  not  stay  on  the  bill. 
He  can  make  a  speech  on  his  own  time 
about  Mike  Monroney  if  he  wishes,  and 
I  will  be  happy  to  answer  that  speech. 

But.  I  am  not  here  to  listen  to  a  lot 
of  discussion  about  things  that  are  not 
germane  and  things  we  are  not  talking 
about.  We  are  talking  about  air  safety. 
That  does  not  affect  a  single  branch  of 
Government  except  that  having  to  do 
with  air  safety.  Yet  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  talked  about  everything 
else  under  the  sun. 

Let  us  face  the  facts.  We  cannot  trans- 
fer "sleeping  beauties"  as  air  controllers. 
We  cannot  transfer  janitors  to  control 
centers.  We  are  talking  about  3,627  air 
traffic  controllers  needed  for  training 
and  placing  in  the  system.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  men  trained  in  electronics  to 
operate  the  electronic  gear.  The  Senator 
is  proposing  that  we  move  the  people 
who  have  desk  jobs  in  the  Department 
of  Transportation  to  take  the  place  of 
people  who  are  technically  trained. 

I  get  sick  and  tired  hearing  some  of 
the  talk  about  economy  when  the  people 
talking  about  it  do  not  know  where  the 
knife  falls  or  do  not  know  the  mischief 
that  can  befall  human  life  and  those  who 
travel  by  air. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  will  yield  for  a 
question.  I  am  tired  of  yielding  for 
speeches. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  apolo- 
gize if  anything  I  said  embarrassed  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  point 
out  that  no  one  suggested  a  janitor  could 
be  transferred  and  used  as  a  controller. 
What  the  law  states  is  that  as  we  reduce 
the  number  of  janitors,  for  example,  or 
as  've  reduce  the  number  of  employees 
not  needed  in  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board,  or  as  the  number  of  em- 
ployees in  any  other  nonessential  agency 
is  reduced — as  those  employees  are  taken 
off  the  public  payroll  controllers  or  scien- 
tists or  specialists  or  any  other  such  em- 
ployees, can  be  added.  Nobody  has  sug- 
gested that  a  janitor  be  put  in  the  con- 
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trol  tower.  This  is  a  specialized  field.  If 
we  need  another  100  or  1,000  of  these 
technical  employees  those  employees  can 
be  hired  by  reducing  personnel  in  other 
agencies.  Neither  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  nor  any  other  Member  is 
disputing  that  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
has  that  authority  even  now,  but  if  the 
Senator  does  not  trust  him  to  carrv  out 
his  responsibilities  let  us  get  rid  of  him 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  read  for  the  information  of  Senators 
who  may  have  been  confused  by  some  of 
the  recent  discussion,  proposed: 

Sec.  208.  Positions  which  are  financed  by 
appropriations  in  this  Act  which  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  be  essential  to  assure  public  safety  and 
which  are  assigned  to  facilities  directly  en- 
gaged In  the  operation  or  maintenance  of 
the  air  traffic  control  system  or  the  air  navig- 
ation system  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration may  be  filled  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  201  of  Public  Law  90- 
364.  and  such  positions  shall  not  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  determining  numbers  of 
employees  under  subsection  la)  of  that  sec- 
tion or  numbers  of  vacancies  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  that  section. 

It  is  as  simple  as  that — either  wait  un- 
til doomsday,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  will  be  able  to  make  the  cuts,  or 
restore  these  jobs.  It  would  require  an 
additional  rollback  beyond  the  75  per- 
cent retained  and  the  25  percent  let  go. 
The  nonfilling  of  one  out  of  every  four 
jobs  because  of  the  rollback  requirement 
applies  to  all  other  Government  depart- 
ments. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  would  like  to  have  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  We  dis- 
cussed this  question  yesterday.  I  think,  in 
all  fairness,  the  record  should  be 
straight  today.  I  appreciate  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  MLssLssippi.  I  recog- 
nize the  desire  he  has  for  the  approval  of 
the  amendment  he  has  pending.  I  said 
yesterday  I  thought  there  was  a  need  for 
a  greater  extension  of  air  control  .safety. 
There  is  no  argument  about  that.  He  has 
the  money  in  the  bill  to  take  care  of  it. 
The  point  I  was  making  is  that  even 
if  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  were  rejected,  under  the  Wil- 
liams-Smathers  package  the  Director  of 
the  Budget  could,  if  he  so  desired,  in- 
crease the  number  of  personnel  in  the 
control  towers  at  his  discretion.  He  has 
plenty  of  authority  to  do  so  under  the  law 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and  me. 

Are  we  not  in  agreement  as  to  that? 
There  is  a  question  as  to  whether  he 
would  do  it  without  the  urging  of  the 
committee,  but  I  make  the  point  that  he 
has  the  authority  to  do  it.  Am  I  not  cor- 
rect in  that? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, when  we  had  the  language  before  us. 
I  carefully  read  the  language  again. 
Frankly— and  I  said  so  then— I  thought 
it  was  possible  the  interpretation  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  was  correct  and 
that  the  adjustment  could  be  made.  I 
would  not  be  too  much  of  an  authority  on 
that,  but  I  immediately  said  it  was  up  to 
us  to  remove  any  doubt  and  make  this 
thing  a  certainty,  because  it  Is  a  neces- 


sary program,  not  just  for  safety,  but 
survival. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  the 
point  is  that  he  already  has  this  author- 
ity. The  Director  of  the  Budget  has  not 
challenged  that,  nor  has  any  member  of 
the  committee.  That  is  the  legislative 
backgroimd  as  it  was  approved.  There  is 
no  question  that  that  was  the  intention. 
We  recognize  that  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  could  refuse  to  spend  that  money, 
and  he  could  refuse  to  add  the  con- 
trollers. I  realize  that.  I  realize  the  com- 
mittee wants  to  direct  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  assuming  the  Sen- 
ate approves  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  would  it  not 
also  be  possible  that  the  President  could 
still  impound  the  funds  and  do  exactly 
nothing  toward  improving  air  safety  and 
not  add  a  single  controller?  Would  he  not 
also  have  that  discretionarv  authority"' 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  answer  that,  in 
my  opinion,  but  let  me  first  go  back  to 
the  other  part  of  the  question  the  Sena- 
tor a.sked. 

When  I  was  looking  at  that  language, 
at  the  same  time  it  looked  to  mt  that  the 
Director  was  going  to  be  up  against  a 
highly  practical  pressure  situation  so 
that  I  did  not  believe  we  would  get  much 
transfer  from  one  department  to  an- 
other. As  a  practical  matter,  I  did  not 
think  that  could  accomplish  the  result  or 
would  accomplish  the  result  at  all.  As  I 
saw  it,  for  every  four  vacancies,  three 
could  be  replaced.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
work.  I  felt  they  would  say.  "Well,  you 
will  just  have  to  wait." 

Going  to  the  proposition  whether  it  is 
mandatory  and  whether  he  would  spend 
the  money,  of  course,  that  goes  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  goes 
back  to  the  question  whether  the  FAA 
would  spend  it  if  it  had  the  money.  I  do 
not  think  any  President  would  consider 
for  a  moment  failing  to  spend  the  money 
Congress  had  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pose. So  I  think  it  is  a  moot  question. 
But  we  cannot  force  him  to  spend  the 
money.  That  question  has  never  been 
tested. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  r>elaware.  That  is 
the  point,  he  could  not  be  forced  to  spend 
the  money.  The  point  Is,  he  has  the  au- 
thority to  reassign  these  employee  reduc- 
tions to  any  agency  that  he  thinks  could 
stand  the  cuts  better  without  disrupting 
service  to  the  American  people.  The  Di- 
rector has  ample  authority  not  only  un- 
der the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion: he  has  it  under  any  other  agency. 
He  has  the  authority  to  apply  that  rule 
to  any  agency.  The  language  is  cftar  that 
there  is  authority  to  create  a  neiv  agen- 
cy, to  staff  it  completely  with  whatever 
is  necessaiy,  but  the  total  employees  in 
the  Federal  Government  must  be  reduced 
by  one  out  of  everj-  four.  EmploVees  are 
transferable  at  the  discretion  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget.  Before  our  commit- 
tee the  Director  of  the  Budget  was  siven 
this  discretionar>'  authority.  He  said  that 
if  Congress  is  going  to  make  the  special 
exceptions  then  it  ought  to  spell  out 
where  the  reductions  are  to  be  made. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  was  giv- 
ing the  impression  that  anyone  who  op- 
posed this  amendment  was  opposing  any 
effort  to  have  air  safety.  That  is  not  true 


at  all.  That  is  not  the  question  before 
us.  The  chairman  very  properly  is  trying 
to  issue  a  report  which  will  more  or  less 
urge  the  Director  and  encourage  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  to  go  in 
that  direction,  but  it  cannot  force  him 
to  go  in  that  direction. 

That  is  true  of  evei-y  agency.  I  get  a 
little  impatient  sometimes  that  every 
time  anyone  suggests  a  reduction  In  the 
number  of  Federal  employees  he  Is  auto- 
matically branded  as  being  against  the 
service  in  question,  whether  it  be  the 
postal  service,  the  welfare  of  the  vet- 
erans, or  any  other  Government  service. 
I  am  growing  a  little  tired  of  that  child- 
i.sh  argument. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
number  of  brief  questions  I  should  like 
to  ask  to  clarify  my  own  thinking  on  the 
questions  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  the  Senator  liom  Delaware, 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Before  putting  the  questions.  I  wish  to 
say  that  no  Senator  is  more  concerned 
with  air  safety  than  I  am.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  I  have  been  privileged  to 
hold  a  private  pilot's  license.  I  am  still 
an  active  pilot,  and  still  a  member  of 
AOPA. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  the  interests  of  the 
pending  legislation,  in  behalf  of  the  en- 
tire Senate,  trying  to  push  this  bill  along, 
I  ask  for  order,  and  continued  order,  so 
that  Senators  may  hear,  and  will  not 
have  to  po  back  and  ask  other  Senators 
to  restate  what  they  have  said.  If  the 
Chair  will  see  fit  to  ask  Senators  to  take 
their  seats,  and  require  attaches  to  sit 
down  and  be  quiet,  it  would  help  all  of 
us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  correct.  The  Sen- 
ate ulll  be  in  order.  Attaches  will  take 
their  seats,  or  retire  from  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  I  am 
sure  no  one  has  greater  concern  for  air 
traffic  safety  than  I,  nor  a  greater  in- 
terest in  the  evaluation  and  develop- 
ment of  an  effective  and  efficient  control 
system  that  will  accommodate  certain 
increases  in  the  density  of  air  traffic  In 
the  years  to  come. 

I  wonder,  however,  if  we  have  not 
wandered  a  little  far  afield.  I  should  like 
to  clarify  my  own  understanding  of  the 
practical  effect  of  the  Wllliams-Smath- 
ers amendment  and  the  practical  effect 
of  the  amendment  offered  now  bv  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  FMr.  Stennis  1. 

First,  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
whether  he  can  explain  to  me  what  it  is 
that  the  Stennis  amendment  would  do 
that  is  not  now  permissible  under  the 
existing  language  of  the  Wllliams- 
Smathers  amendment,  enacted  some 
weeks  ago. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Stennis  amendment  would  allow  these 
agencies  to  Increase  their  number  of  Fed- 
eral employees  without  being  restricted; 
In  other  words,  they  would  not  have  to 
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be  offset  by  a  corresponding  number  of 
reductions  out  of  some  other  agency,  the 
Department  of  Agricujture  or  whatever 
it  might  be. 

Without  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  tjie  Director  could 
still  expand  this  agenby.  but  lie  would 
have  to  count  the  err^jloyees  and  take 
them  off  somewhere  els^. 

Mr,  MURPHY  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  a  question  on  this  point? 
It  is  my  understanding  that  some  time 
ago  there  was  an  agreetnent  on  the  part 
of  the  Executive  that  tlte  number  of  per- 
sonnel in  the  State  Department  overseas 
would  be  reduced  10  pefcent.  I  have  been 
told  the  reductions  (lid  not  actually 
occur;  that  people  wete  brought  home 
from  overseas  and  reassigned. 

Would  it  be  possible  that  some  of  those 
people,  who  are  obvioUsly  not  needed, 
could  be  terminated,  aiid  their  numbers 
used  in  another  area  of  the  Government? 
I  have  requested  a  ^taff  member  to 
find  out  how  much  nioney  is  actually 
available  and  unspent  at  this  time.  I  have 
received  the  astounding  figure  of  $220 
billion.  Would  that  seedi  to  be  a  proper 
figure?  I 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Of  obli- 
gational  authority  outstanding?  I  do  not 
have  the  exact  figure.     I 

But  in  answer  to  thje  Senator's  first 
question,  the  answer  isjyes;  if  they  re- 
duce the  number  of  o\Jerseas  personnel 
by,  we  will  say  10,000,  tHose  openings  can 
be  assigned  in  other  dei)artments.  I  rec- 
ognize that  those  10,00(1  individuals  may 
not  be  qualified  for  assignment  to  jobs 
as  controllers;  we  realize  that,  but  if 
there  are  10,000  employees  in  an  agency 
where  we  are  abolishijig  the  work  of 
that  agency,  what  is  w^ong  with  termi- 
nating their  employment?  They  have 
no  lifetime  tenure.  If  iwe  do  not  need 
them  why  not  just  lay  tjiem  off  and  take 
them  off  the  taxpayers'  Hacks? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Would  it  be  proper,  if 
we  do  not  need  them  ind  they  should 
be  laid  off,  under  thosd  circumstances, 
that  those  niunbers — net  the  personnel, 
not  the  people,  but  the  ^lumbers — could 
be  used  to  hire  as  mar  y  people  in  the 
safety  towers  as  the  ;  Director  of  the 
Budget  may  decide? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  D(  laware.  That  is 
correct.  If  they  have  2,01  0  or  5,000  over- 
.seas  that  they  do  not  nc  »d  and  they  are 
removed  from  the  payr  all,  that  means 
that  there  are  2,000  to  i.OOO  other  jobs 
that  they  can  fill  in  sor  le  other  agency 
of  the  Government.  The  aw  very  clearly 
states  that  the  Directoi  of  the  Budget 
can  assign  and  reassign  vacancies  from 
or  to  agencies  anywhe]  e.  He  can  de- 
termine which  agency  ii  least  essential 
to  the  Government,  and  therefore  order 
it  to  absorb  a  greater  pe  rcentage  of  the 
reduction.  On  the  other  h  ind,  when  some 
agency  is  performing  a  m  )re  useful  func- 
tion and  needs  expansi  m  he  can  ap- 
prove their  request.  I  ut  under  the 
Williams-Smathers  prop  jsal  as  he  ex- 
pands one  agency  beyo  id  its  existing 
level  there  must  be  a  la|'ger  cut  some 
where  else. 

Under  the  amendment 
Senator  from  Mississippi, 
that  this  agency  would  be  sxempted  from 
this  restriction;  they  cou  d  add  1,000  or 


offered  by  the 
it  would  mean 


40.000,  and  they  would  not  be  charged 
against  the  requirements  for  an  overall 
cut.  Prom  a  practical  standpoint  that 
would  be  the  effect. 

Tomorrow  the  Post  Office  Department, 
with  its  some  550,000  employees,  will  be 
asking  for  an  exemption;  and  if  it  were 
exempted  it  could  add  100,000.  and  they 
would  still  not  be  counted  in  these  totals. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  now  ask  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  if  he  knows  how  many 
personnel  are  involved  as  air  traffic  con- 
trollers at  air  control  towers  or  otherwise 
engaged  in  the  business  of  air  safety  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
have  those  figures,  I  can  supply  them 
later  for  the  record.  The  number  is 
relatively  small  in  comparison  with  the 
nearly   3   million   total. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  it  possible  under  the 
present  law,  including  the  Williams- 
Smathers  amendment,  to  add  two  or 
three  or  10  times  as  many  air  traffic  con- 
trollers as  we  now  have  without  the 
necessity  of  any  sort  of  legislation? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct,  as  long  as  we  furnish  the  money 
to  pay  the  salaries  and  as  long  as  an 
offsetting  reduction  is  made  in  some 
other  agency. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  as  long  as  there  is 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  .some  other 
branch  of  the  executive  department? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  I  point  out  that  all  the  Williams- 
Smathers  amendment  did  was  write 
into  law  President  Johnson's  own  Execu- 
tive order  of  September  20,  1966.  and  he 
did  not  exempt  this  agency  either. 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  I  may  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  the 
remaining  point  that  bothers  me  is,  even 
if  the  Stennis  Amendment  were  not  en- 
acted, and  even  if  we  could  accomplish 
the  purpose  of  expanding  and  upgrading 
air  safety  by  training  and  hiring  addi- 
tional controllers,  with  a  compensating 
decrease  in  other  departments,  what  as- 
surance do  we  have,  under  the  present 
state  of  the  law.  that  these  additional 
controllers  would,  in  fact,  be  hired? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  None 
whatever.  With  or  without  the  Stennis 
amendment  it  will  still  be  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Director  of  the  Budget  or  the 
President. 

The  only  difference  with  the  Stennis 
amendment  is  that  the  additional  per- 
sonnel would  not  be  charged  against  the 
overall  totals.  There  is  no  positive  assur- 
ance, whether  the  Stennis  amendment  is 
approved  or  rejected,  that  vie  could  walk 
out  of  here  and  say,  "They  are  going  to 
add   X   number  of   controllers." 

Conceivably,  the  President  could  im- 
pound all  of  the  funds  and  say:  "We 
will  not  add  any  more  safety  directors  in 
this  agency." 

All  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  does  is  to  state  that 
they  would  not  be  counted  against  the 
reduction  in  personnel. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.    STENNIS.    Mr.    President,    the 


amendment  I  hold  in  my  hand,  the  last 
amendment,  the  one  offered  today,  five 
lines  from  the  bottom,  after  the  word, 
"administration. "  we  find  the  word 
"may."  It  states  they  may  be  filled  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions 

I  could  modify  my  amendment,  and  I 
would  be  glad  to  do  so.  by  striking  out 
the  word  "may"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof,  "shall  be  filled."  That  would 
make  it  some  stronger  on  that  point. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  change  the  point  at  all. 
The  President  still  would  not  have  to 
spend  the  money.  Unless  the  Senate  were 
merely  to  hire  and  put  the  controllers  in 
office.  I  do  not  know  how  v.e  could  be 
sure. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
will  agree  that  if  his  amendment  is  re- 
jected, the  Director  of  the  Budt;et  could 
still  assign  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  what  employees  they  need.  He 
could  assign  them  x  number  of  addi- 
tional controllers  and  say:  Go  ahead. 
Hire  them.  Train  them.  And  we  will  take 
care  of  it  by  absorbing  the  cuts  in  some 
other  area." 

There  is  no  question  but  that  it  can 
be  done.  TTie  idea  apparently  is  that 
some  Members  do  not  trust  the  Director 
of  the  Budget  or  the  President.  They  do 
not  believe  that  they  have  enough  in- 
terest in  air  safety  to  do  their  jobs.  If 
that  is  the  case  let  us  get  rid  of  both  of 
them. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  do  I  cor- 
rectly interpret  the  position  stated  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  thit  imder 
the  existing  law  including  the  William.s- 
Smathers  amendment,  the  President,  if 
he  wished,  could  hire  any  number  of  ad- 
ditional controllers  or  collateral  person- 
nel necessary  to  expand  or  promote  air 
safety,  provided  only  tliat  there  is  a  cor- 
responding reduction  in  the  number  of 
employees  in  the  executive  branch  or  in 
some  other  agency  or  department;  and. 
second,  that  we  have  no  assurance  that, 
even  if  the  Stennis  amendment  is  agreed 
to.  we  can  expect  to  see  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  quality  of  air  safety  or  the 
number  of  controllers  employed? 

I  have  one  final  question,  but  does  that 
statement  accord  with  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Senator? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  The 
Senator  is  correct  in  his  imderstandine 
on  both  points.  There  is  no  question 
about  it, 

Mr.  BAKER,  Is  there  in  the  Senator  s 
knowledge  any  proposal  pending  by  the 
FAA.  the  DOD,  or  the  President  for  a 
specific  increase  in  the  number  of  con- 
trollers or  the  number  of  tower  person- 
nel or  collateral  employees  necessary  to 
staff  and  upgrade  the  traffic  control  sys- 
tem? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  some  increases  in  the  budget  esti- 
mates and  recommendations.  As  to  the 
rest  of  the  subject  matter,  I  am  satisfied 
that  when  the  budget  was  made  up,  the 
rest  of  the  whole  problem  was  deferred, 
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pending  and  hoping  for  the  passage  of 
a  financing  .system,  a  trust  fund,  and  the 
imposition  of  a  user's  fee  on  passengers 
and  planes  that  would  go  into  the  fimd 
to  help  pay  the  cost  of  operating  the  air 
safety  system. 

That  legislation  was  recommended, 
but  it  has  not  materialized  into  law.  And 
the  day  has  long  since  passed  when  we 
can  hope  for  any  relief  from  that  source 
this  year.  We  must  go  on  and  start  some- 
thing now.  This  is  an  extreme  emer- 
gency. Time  has  already  rim  out.  It  will 
be  calamitous  if  we  do  not  do  something 
about  it 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  failure  of  Congre.ss 
to  enact  the  revenue-producing  meas- 
ure which  would  have  helped  finance  the 
operation  of  air  safety  is  what  necessi- 
tated the  committee  action  in  increas- 
ing appropriations  over  the  Hou.se  bill. 
I  supported  that  propo.sal.  The  money 
is  in  here. 

The  question  we  are  deciding  is:  Are 
we  going  to  start  making  exceptions  for 
the  respective  agencies  as  they  come  up? 
The  Senator  from  Florida,  the  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Williams-Smathers 
amendment,  is  present.  If  I  am  in  error 
as  to  the  way  in  which  this  interpretation 
was  agreed  to  in  conference  I  wish  he 
would  correct  me. 

The  Director  of  the  Budget  and  the 
conferees  agreed  that  we  should  remove 
all  exceptions  from  the  Williams- 
Smathers  package  and  delegate  to  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  sole  and  unlimited 
discretionary  authority  to  make  these 
employment  cuts  in  any  agency  which 
he  thought  would  be  least  disruptive  to 
the  public  service.  The  Director  can  re- 
assign vacancies  and  increase  the  num- 
ber of  employees  in  certain  agencies  over 
and  beyond  what  they  now  have.  Or  he 
can  conceivably  start  a  new  department 
or  an  agency  if  he  has  congressional  ap- 
proval and  staff  it  with  the  type  of  per- 
sonnel that  is  necessary,  but  because  of 
doing  so  he  would  have  to  make  a  cor- 
responding reduction  in  some  other  area 
as  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  pointed 
out.  He  has  ample  authority.  It  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  he  could 
operate  better  without  these  exceptions. 
Let  us  face  it,  what  is  the  difference 
between  making  an  exception  for  this 
agency  today  and  another  agency  to- 
morrow, the  postal  service  or  whatever 
it  may  be?  Eight  agencies  now  have  re- 
quests pending  for  exemptions  from  per- 
sonnel cuts. 

They  all  want  to  expand  their  per- 
sonnel beyond  the  existing  level  and  ex- 
pand it  beyond  what  we  think  it  should 
be.  For  the  Senate  to  remove  them  from 
all  restrictions  insofar  as  the  Williams- 
Smathers  package  is  concerned  would 
mean  no  reduction  in  expenditures  for 
fiscal  1969. 

We  might  as  well  face  it  and  repeal  the 
measure  if  we  want  to  do  that. 

This  is  comparable  to  the  situation  in 
which  a  family  with  a  couple  of  young 
children,  both  nearly  grown,  decides  that 
it  must  put  a  limit  on  how  much  money 
the  father,  mother,  and  two  children 
spend.  They  agree  on  an  overall  ceiling 
on  the  amoiuit  they  can  spend  each 
week.  To  the  extent  that  dad  spends  a 


little  more  there  must  be  a  reduction 
somewhere  else. 

But  then  they  adopt  the  unique  posi- 
tion of  saying,  "We  will  exempt  dad, 
mother,  or  junior  from  the  expenditure 
ceiling  and  won't  count  what  he  or  she 
spends." 

If  that  were  done  the  party  exempted 
could  spend  enough  extra  money  where- 
by the  family  would  spend  more  money 
than  before  the  agreement. 

The  alternative  is  to  say:  "We  will 
make  the  others  absorb  the  difference 
and  keep  the  overall  ceiling  in  effect." 

Exemptions  will  not  work,  because  once 
we  make  exemptions  we  destroy  the 
whole  plan.  If  one  agency's  is  allowed  to 
spend  extravagantly  it  reduces  the 
amount  that  another  can  spend.  It 
would  put  all  of  the  burden  on  those 
remaining. 

If  we  exempt  this  agency  today  and 
exempt  the  Post  Office  tomorrow,  then 
the  veterans'  services,  where  will  it  end? 
One  by  one  we  will  be  exempting  the 
agencies  that  will  affect  ono-half  or  two- 
thirds  of  our  total  employment. 

As  we  make  all  of  the.se  exceptions  the 
Senate  should  decide  whether  it  wants  to 
repeal  the  Smathers-Williams  proposal. 

If  it  does  let  us  do  it  outright  and  say 
that  there  will  be  no  spending  cuts  and 
no  reduction  in  personnel  this  year. 

Tills  amendment  is  another  hole  in 
the  bucket. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
we  have  covered  the  facts  in  this  matter, 
and  I  hope  we  can  get  to  a  vote.  I  should 
like  to  sum  up  the  matter  briefly. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  contribute  any- 
thing here  by  arguing  the  point  about 
just  what  words  may  mean.  The  practical 
question  is.  Is  Congress  going  to  provide 
an  effective  training  program  for  con- 
trollers and  the  equipment  to  be  used  in 
future  years  in  this  mounting  problem 
of  not  only  air  safety  but  also  personal 
survival  of  millions  of  people?  If  we  are 
going  to  to  that,  this  is  the  best,  quickest, 
most  direct,  and  most  certain  way  to  do 
it.  We  have  appropriated  the  money.  We 
have  put  in  everything  else.  To  suspend 
the  operation  of  this  law  now  would  cause 
trouble. 

I  point  out  that  the  prospective  in- 
crease in  aircraft  operations  in  the 
United  States  alone  for  the  next  5 
years — and  we  are  talking  about  the  next 
3  years  especially — is  74  i^ercent  over  the 
1968  level. 

How  can  one  argue  against  those  facts 
and  an  emergency  of  that  nature? 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  over- 
whelmingly adopted.  In  view  of  the 
severity  of  the  situation  and  the  extreme 
conditions  with  which  we  are  faced,  there 
is  no  precedent  set  by  the  operation  of 
this  exception.  As  I  have  said,  this  is  not 
only  a  matter  of  air  safety.  It  is  also  a 
matter  of  air  survival  for  the  millions, 
the  increasing  millions,  of  people  who  are 
going  to  fly  the  airways  this  year,  i.eKt 
year,  and  on  into  the  future. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  the  discussion  v.-ith  respect  to 
the  meaning  of  th?  language  contained 
in  title  II  of  the  bill  which  Imposed  the 
lO-percer.t  surtax  and  requires  a  $6  bil- 
lion reduction  in  expenditures. 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  takes  the 


ixjsltion  that  the  language  in  the  bill 
now  makes  ix).ssible.  if  and  when  a  direc- 
tor so  detennines,  the  employment  of 
needed  employes  for  the  more  efficient 
operation  of  the  Government, 

In  title  II,  twice  is  contained  a  para- 
graph giving  the  dl.scretionai-y  power  to 
a  director,  if  and  when  in  his  discretion 
added  employees  are  needed  for  the  more 
efficient  operation  of  the  Government,  to 
provide  such  employees.  Tlie  question 
might  be  asked  as  to  the  language  upon 
which  I  base  my  statement.  I  shall  read 
it. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph   1 — 

Paragraph  1  is  tht  paragraph  that 
prohibits  the  replacefnent  of  full-time 
civilian  employees;  'full  time"  is  em- 
l^hasized. 

For  purposes  of  parttgraph  1.  the  Director 
may  reassign  vacancies  from  one  dep<irtment 
or  agency  to  another  department  or  agency 
when  such  reassignment  is.  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Director,  necessary  or  appropriate  be- 
cause of  the  creation  of  a  new  department 
or  an  agency,  because  of  a  change  In  the 
functions,  or  for  the  more  efficient  operation 
of  the  Government, 

Subparagraph  (3)  in  the  bill,  under 
title  II.  deals  with  full-time  employees. 
In  the  same  title  is  a  similar  paragraph 
dealing  with  part-time  employees.  The 
paragraph  dealing  with  j>art-time  em- 
ployees is  identical  with  language  with 
that  dealing  with  full-time  employees.  It 
again  states: 

For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  (2)  — 

Subsection  <a)  i2)  deals  with  part-time 
employees — 

the  Director  may  reassign  authorized  tem- 
porary and  part-time  employees  from  one  de- 
partment or  agency  to  another  •   •   • 

If  and  when  he  deems  it  necessary  for 
the  more  efficient  operation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Whether  or  not  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  needed 
becau.se  it  more  jiointedly  and  directly 
gives  the  authority.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
argue.  But  I  wholeheartedly  stand  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  in  his  argument 
that  the  Williams-Smather.s — and  I 
might  say  Lausche — amendment  did  deal 
with  the  need  that  might  arise  when 
more  efficient  services  in  the  Govern- 
ment required  an  exception  of  what  we 
set  forth  in  the  principal  paragraphs  of 
the  bill. 

I  subscribe  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  said.  I  believe  hi.s  argument 
is  absolutely  sound,  and  I  shall  stand  by 
him  with  respect  to  his  argument. 

Mr.  BAKER,  Mr,  President,  since  we 
can  liire  as  many  controllers  as  we  like 
under  existing  law.  I  wonder  if.  really, 
the  questions  before  the  Senate  now  are 
not  ihe.se:  Whether  they  will  be  hired.  If 
hiring  them  entails  firing  someone  else, 
and  whether  or  not  the  Stennis  amend- 
ment enhances  the  probability  or  pos- 
sibility that  the  administration  will  de- 
cide to  hire  controllers  instead  of  firing 
someone  else.  I  wonder  if  the  entire  de- 
bate does  not  boil  down  to  the  fact  that 
under  existing  law  you  can  hire  con- 
trollers, but  under  the  Stennis  amend- 
ment the  administration  would  have  to 
suffer  the  consequences  of  the  firing  of  a 
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compensating    numbed    In    some    other 
agency  or  departments 

The  PRESIDING  ORPICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  sus- 
pend the  rule.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  i  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Wesft  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  Bartlett),  the  penator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  BayhI,  ^e  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  PuLBRifcHTl.  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  ;  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  ML*ouri  (Mr.  Long), 
the  Senator  from  Loufeiana  (Mr.  LoncI. 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy 1.  the  Senator  Irom  Georgia  (Mr. 
Russell  J,  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  SmathersI   are  hecessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  thalt  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gruen^icI,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Jnouye],  and  the 
Senator-from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster! 
are  absent  on  ofiBcial  jbusiness. 

I  further  announcethat,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  prom  Alaska  (Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Mai-yland 
I  Mr.  Brewster],  ttie  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  GRUENiNtl,  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.|LoNGl  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.    KUCHEL.    I 
Senator  from  Colora 
and  the  Senator  from 
are  necessarily  absen 

The  Senator  from 


ounce   that  the 
o  [Mr.  DoMiNiCK) 
exas  [Mr. Tower] 


ton]  Is  detained  on 
If  present  and  vot: 

Colorado  (Mr.  Dom 

tor  from  Texas  ( Mr 

vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nay 

nays  13.  as  follows 

(No.  234 


entucky  [Mr.  Mor- 

dal  business, 
g,  the  Senator  from 
ck]  and  the  Sena- 

ower]  would  each 

resulted — yeas  71, 

-eg.l 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bible 

Boggs 

BurtUct 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dlrkaen 

Dodd 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervln 

Fong 

Gore 

Orlffln 

Harris 

Hart 


Baker 

Bennett 

Brooke 

Carlson 

Curtis 


YEAS-471 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckenlo<^er 

Hill 

Holland 

Holllngs 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  Itc. 

Jordan,  I(  aho 

Kuchel 

Magnusot 

Mansfield  ' 

McCleUau 

McOee 

McCtoverr 

Mclntyrel 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

NAYS 


Fannin 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Lauscbe 

Murphy 

NOT  VC 


Moss 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

RiblcoS 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tvdlngs 

Williams.  N  J 

Yarborough 

Yourg,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Pearson 
Thurmond 
Williams,  Del. 


Bartlett  Gruenlni. 

Bayh  Inouye 

Brewster  Kennedy 

Domlnlck  Long,  Moj 

Fulbrlght  Long,  La.f 

The  PRESIDING 
vote,  the  yeas  are  71 


•IG— 15 

McCarthy 

Morton 

Russell 

Smathera 

Tower 

►FFICER.  On  this 
the  nays  are  13. 


Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  having  voted  in  the  tifQrmatlve, 
the  motion  to  suspend  the  rule  is  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  motion  to 
suspend  the  rule  was  agreed  to  be  recon- 
sidered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment,  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  18,  after  line  21,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.  208.  Positions  which  are  financed  by 
appropriations  In  this  Act  which  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  be  essential  to  assure  public  safety  and 
which  are  assigned  to  facilities  directly  en- 
gaged in  the  operation  or  maintenance  of 
the  air  traffic  control  system  or  the  air  navi- 
gation system  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration may  be  filled  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  section  201  of  Public  Law 
90-364,  and  such  positions  shall  not  be  taken 
into  consideration  In  determining  numbers 
of  employees  under  subsection  lai  of  that 
section  or  numbers  of  vacajicles  under  sub- 
section   (b)    of  that  section. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  subnut  the  amendment  to  a 
vote  unless  someone  wishes  to  speak. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  be  lim- 
ited on  this  amendment  to  15  minutes  to 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  would  object  to  any  unanimous- 
consent  request.  We  can  vote  at  any  time. 
I  do  not  see  any  need  to  get  unanimous- 
consent  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
Is  heard. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  wishes  to  make  a 
statement. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  could  we 
have  the  page  and  line  numbers  identi- 
fied on  which  we  shall  soon  be  voting? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Page  18. 
after  line  21. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
continuing  crisis  in  the  skies  over  and 
around  New  York  City  is  a  subject  of 
major  concern.  The  air  travelers  from 
my  own  State  of  Connecticut  have  been 
seriously  inconvenienced  not  only  on 
flights  directly  into  New  York  but  on 
those  flights  which  must  travel  through 
the  New  York  air  pattern. 

The  long-suffering  air  traveler  has  had 
his  patience  stretched  beyond  normal 
endurance.  The  average  delay  over  New 
York  airports  has  recently  been  2  hours 
with  some  airplanes  having  to  wait  on 
ground  or  circle  the  metropolitan  area 
for  as  much  as  6  hours. 

The  crowded  conditions  in  our  skies 


have  been  building  for  more  than  a  dec- 
ade. We  must  act  at  once.  I  support 
measures  to  increase  the  requested  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  include  sums  adequate 
to  hire  and  train  an  additional  3,627  air 
trafiac  controllers. 

New  York  City  alone  urgently  requires 
134  additional  men  to  properly  man  the 
control  towers  and  radar  operations. 
When  these  men  have  been  trained  and 
placed  in  position  we  will  have  made  sig- 
nificant strides  toward  safer  and  more 
efficient  air  travel. 

Air  transportation  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing the  major  means  of  transportation 
at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  essential  that 
the  airlines  be  kept  open.  The  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  should  under- 
take a  thorough  investigation  of  the  re- 
cent slowdown  around  New  York  to  de- 
termine whether  this  slowdown  is  a  re- 
sult of  deliberate  action  on  the  part  of 
the  air  traffic  controllers. 

Further,  I  call  on  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  to  begin  a  complete  re- 
view of  our  air  traffic  .system.  I  believe 
the  FAA  should  carefully  study  the  po- 
tential limits  of  our  present  airport  fa- 
cilities and  review  commercial  air  traffic 
schedules  accordingly  Such  a  study,  of 
course  must  be  done  in  conjunction 
with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  awarding  of 
commercial  airline  routes.  It  Is  impera- 
tive, however,  that  our  air  traffic  system 
not  be  seriously  imbalanced  by  too  many 
flights  scheduled  into  a  few  major  air- 
ports while  neighboring  facilities  He  par- 
tially Idle.  With  the  advent  of  the  new 
"airbus"  which  will  carry  hundreds  more 
passengers  per  flight  we  must  carefully 
study  the  possibility  of  dispersing  these 
flights  to  more  airports  in  order  to  ease 
the  danger  of  midair  collision. 

At  the  same  time  I  believe  we  must 
consider  changes  in  the  present  flrst- 
come,  fhst-served  policy  administered  by 
the  FAA.  Under  this  policy  a  private 
plane  has  equal  priority  to  airports  and 
airlanes  as  a  larse  commercial  flight. 
Thus  the  facilities  of  a  major  airport  can 
be  tied  up  for  the  benefit  of  a  single 
pilot  out  for  a  Simday  sky  ride  while  150 
passengers  in  a  regularly  scheduled  com- 
mercial flight  are  forced  to  circle  the 
metropolitan  areas  stacked  up  in  the 
waitintr  zone.  Aside  from  the  safety  as- 
pect, it  Is  uneconomical  and  Inefficient 
for  a  single  pilot  to  tie  up  the  control 
tower  and  landing  facilities  at  a  major 
international  airport. 

I  projxised  that  the  FAA  consider  a 
policy  of  developing  a  ring  of  satellite 
airports  around  large  metropolitan  air- 
ports which  would  service  these  small 
private  and  industrial  airplanes.  Such 
planes  would  receive  priority  treatment 
at  these  satellite  airports,  but  be  required 
to  wait  imtll  slack  periods  before  being 
allowed  to  land  at  major  facilities. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  .sliould 
like  to  make  a  comment  and  hope  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi could  respond.  Perhaps  we  can 
make  some  legislative  history  here  which 
might  be  helpful. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment,  it 
refers  to  the  positions  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  determines  to  be 
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essential  to  air  safety,  and  then  it  states 
that  the  positions  "may"  be  filled. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  should 
provide  that  these  positions  "shall"  be 
filled. 

After  all.  if  they  are  that  essential,  why 
should  we  just  make  it  "may"?  Why 
should  we  not  say  "shall"  be  filled? 

If  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  could 
comment  on  that,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS,  Quite  briefly,  just  this: 
If  they  can  fill  the  positions  without  hav- 
ing to  use  this  exception,  so  much  the 
better.  So  that  the  word  is  "may."  We 
considered  the  words  here.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  always  makes  good  sug- 
gestions. I  thought  that  made  it  too 
tight,  but,  of  course,  this  goes  to  con- 
ference and  there  will  be  another  oppor- 
tunity to  weigh  the  Senator's  sugges- 
tion, and  I  believe  that  would  be  the  time 
to  do  it.  rather  than  to  try  to  weigh  it 
here.  I  am  afraid  it  would  lead  to  com- 
plications. Senator. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Then,  as  I  understand  it, 
tlie  idea  of  "may"  relates  to  the  fact  that 
the  Secretary  may  fill  these  positions 
with  regard,  or  without  regard,  to  the 
limitation  on  the  previous  act.  but  the 
intention  behind  the  amendment  is  that 
the  positions  shall,  nevertheless,  be 
filled? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Then  that  is  the  legisla- 
tive Intent  I  wanted  to  bring  out.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  for  1  min- 
ute, to  allow  me  to  add  one  sentence? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  personnel  for  this 
work  of  controlling  air  traffic  cannot  be 
picked  up  by  just  taking  Tom.  Dick,  and 
Harn,'  off  the  streets. 

Another  reason  for  "may"  instead  of 
"shall"  is  that  the  ability  to  get  the  right 
people,  in  who.se  hands  we  are  going  to 
entrust  the  lives  of  the  trao^eling  public, 
is  limited.  They  will  be  filled  as  fast  as 
they  can  if  we  get  the  proper  material. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  correct;  but  sub- 
ject to  the  availability  and  the  possibili- 
ties of  hiring  them,  the  intention  behind 
the  Stennls  amendment  is  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  every  effort  to  fill  those 
positions. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  President,  if  other  Senators  are 
willing,  I  am  willing  to  submit  the 
amendment  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  want  to  make  my  posi- 
tion clear,  because  I  think  all  of  us  are 
equally  concerned  over  air  .safety.  I  do 
not  propose  to  support  the  Senator's 
amendment,  despite  my  complete  agree- 
ment on  the  need  for  these  additional 
personnel.  It  is  my  position  that  the  basic 
law  now  cloaks  the  Secretary  with  ade- 
quate authority  to  do  the  things  that  I 
infer  would  be  granted  under  the  amend- 
ment as  proposed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

I  call  attention  to  title  n.  subsections 
(b)il>  and  ib)<3).  Those  two  sections 
cover  that  matter,  under  my  interpreta- 
tion of  the  bill,  so  that,  in  my  judgment. 


as  I  understand  the  basic  law,  the  Sec- 
retary presently  has  the  authority  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi would  attempt  to  cloak  him  with  by 
his  amendment. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  amendment, 
not  at  all  with  any  feeling  that  we  want 
to  equivocate  on  the  matter  of  air  safety, 
but  simply  because  it  is  my  interpretation 
that  the  Secretary  has  that  authority. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  concur  with  him  in  his  sensitivity  to 
the  public  safety  and  the  necessity  of 
making  certain  that  the  ultimate  service 
is  provided. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary 
"may,"  as  I  understand  it.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  in  the  di-scussions  that  these 
positions  are  not  easily  filled. 

Understanding  that  these  positions  are 
of  top  importance,  that  they  require 
highly  specialized  training,  that  we  can- 
not just  go  out  and  pick  up  any  people  to 
do  the.se  jobs.  I  wonder  if  the  Secretary 
might  not  be  instructed  to  meke  proper 
provision  for  the  Instruction,  schooling, 
and  preparation  of  the  people  to  be  made 
ready  to  fill  these  important  positions. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  heartily  agree  with 
the  Senator.  I  join  him  in  that  thought. 
I  hesitate,  though,  to  use  the  word 
"shall,"  because  I  think  it  would  lead  to 
complications. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
simply  say  that,  having  voted  "nay"  on 
the  previous  question,  on  the  basis  that 
I  would  be  very  hopeful  that  the  addi- 
tions of  necessary  controllers  could  be 
compensated  for  by  reductions  in  other 
work,  and  that  vote  having  failed.  I  shall 
now  vote  "yea"  on  the  StennLs  amend- 
ment because  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
we  do  require  additional  controllers.  If 
this  is  the  only  reasonable  way  to  get 
them.  I  think  it  is  the  only  course  to 
follow. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  if  other  Senators  are 
willing.  I  am  willing  to  submit  the 
amendment  to  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [  Mr.  Sten- 
Nis  ] .  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  loll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  GrueningI,  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  iNOTTYEl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Mainland  (Mr.  Brewster]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  Bartlett]  .  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  BavhI.  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  FulbrightI.  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  IMr.  Long],  the 
Senator     from     Minnesota     (Mr.     Mc- 


Carthy], and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  SmathersI  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  fuither  amiounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  IMr. 
Bartlett].  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
IMr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Mar>-land 
IMr.  Brewster],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gruening]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  DominickI 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Morton]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  IMr.  Tower]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  78. 
nays  8.  as  follows: 

(No.  235Leg.| 
YEAS— 78 


Aiken 

Hart 

Moss 

Allott 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Murphy 

Baker 

Hlckenlooper 

Muskle 

Bible 

Htll 

Nelson 

Boggs 

Holland 

Pastore 

Burdlck 

Rollings 

Pearson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hriiska 

Pell 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Percy 

Can  non 

Javlts 

Prouty 

Carlson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Proxmire 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Randolph 

Church 

Kuchel 

Rlblcoff 

Clark 

Long.  La. 

Russell 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Scott 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Dlrksen 

McClellan 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

McGee 

Spong 

Eastland 

McGovern 

Stennls 

Ellender 

Mcli.tyre 

Symington 

Ervln 

Metcalf 

Talmadge 

Fannin 

Miller 

T^•dlngs 

Pong 

Mondale 

Williams,  N.J. 

Gore 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Grlffln 

Montoya 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Harris 

Morse 

NAYS— 8 

Young,  Ohio 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Thurmond 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

WUUajns.  Del. 

Curtis 

Lausche 

NOT  VOTING— 13 

Bartlett 

Gruening 

Morton 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Smatbers 

Brewster 

Kennedy 

Tower 

Dominick 

Long,  Mo. 

Fulbrlght 

McCarthy 

So     Mr. 

Stennij'     amendment     wa 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
provides  for  expenditures  of  more  than 
$6  billion.  We  are  nearlng  the  point  of 
final  passage,  except  for  one  or  two  small 
amendments,  neither  of  which  will  have 
a  rollcall  vote. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage 
of  the  bUl. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  I  introduced  a  bill  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
The  bill  would  take  steps  to  furnish  pro- 
tection to  those  ti-aveling  in  the  air  from 
the  hijacking  of  planes  which  has  been 
taking  place  more  and  more  frequently 
of  late. 

The  chairman  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
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mlttee.  the  dlstingulshld  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnsson]  joins  me  In 


does  the  dis- 
Oklahoma  (Mr. 
an  of  the  Sub- 
portatlon. 
t  which  it  had 
r  In  view  of  the 

ut  to  be  con- 
ported  from  the 
owever,  because 
tended  to  offer 
'propriation  bill 
orlzation  were 
0.000  be  added 

to  be  used  for 

t  purpo.se  only. 

ociated  with  me 

that  this  is  an 

et  action  in  the 

thin  the  next 

have  discassed 

nguished  chair- 

ee.  the  Senator 


introducing    the   bill 
tinguished  Senator  froi 
MoNRONEYl,  the  chal 
committee  on  Air  Tra 

I  have  an  amendme: 
been  my  intention  to  o 
fact  that  that  bill  is 
sidered,  and,  we  hope, 
Commerce  Committee. 
th(<;  Is  an  emergency,  I 
an  amendment  to  this 
providing    that    if    au 
granted,  the  sum  of  $ 
to  the  appropriation  bi; 
that  purpose  and  for  t 

I  and  the  Senators  a 
in  the  measure  considi 
emergency.  We  hope  to 
Commerce  Committee 
day  or  two  However, 
the  matter  with  the  dis 
man  of  my  subcomml 
from  Mississippi,  and  afco  with  the  clerk 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
I  have  as  much  assuram  ;  as  can  be  given, 
that  there  will  be,  bef(  re  we  ultimately 
adjourn — I  do  not  mei  n  before  the  re- 
cess— a  supplemental  a  jproprlation  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  £  jnator  is  correct. 
The  Senator  has  the  t  ght  information, 
so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  desiri  to  make  this  leg- 
islative history.  In  vie  /  of  that  fact,  I 
withhold  my  amendmef  t  and  hope,  if  we 
can  pass  the  bill  and  Authorize  it,  that 
we  will  get  the  necess; 
purpose 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  the  amend 
tended   to   propose  be 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  bein?  no  objecllon,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  b 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  6.  line  20,  strike 
and  insert  In  lieu  there*  the  following: 
••$678,979,000;  Provided,  Tli  it  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $150,000  can  on  y  be  expended  If 
authorized  by  the  Congres 
of  providing  protection  ag  Inst  hijacking  of 
airplanes,  by  methods  pt  scribed  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Avl  tlon  Administra 
tlon 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Plesident.  I  think 
the  proposal  is  very  t|mely  indeed.  I 
hope  we  can  follow  thr 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that 
in  the  Record  an  articld 
To  Study  Emergency  Traffic  Aids,"  writ- 
ten by  David  Hoffman,  alid  published  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post.  The 
article  brings  home  to  us  even  more 
clearly  the  desperate  sit  lation  involved 
in  the  matter  of  air  safel 

There  being  no  object  on,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printe< 
as  follows : 

F.\A  To  Study  Emgrgenc^  Traffic  Aids 
(By  David  HofT  nan) 

The  Federal  Aviation  Ad  Qlnlstration  will 
begin  consideration  this  w(  pit  of  controver- 
sial, emergency  measures  to 
air  traffic  back  on  schedule 

Already  on  FAA's  agendfi— for  discussion, 
but  not  necessarily  Imple  mentation — is  a 
suggestion  that  the  whole  Ir  traffic  control 
system  be  shut  down  betwe  )n  midnight  and 
6  or  7  am  Thus,  additional  fontrollers  would 


funds  for  this 

inanimous  con- 

tnt  which  I  in- 

jrinted   at   this 


printed  in  the 


)Ut  ••$678,829,000" 


ugh  on  it. 

I  resident,   I   ask 

i\ere  be  printet'. 

entitled,  "FAA 


in  the  Record, 


put  the  Nation's 


be  freed  for  duty  during  the  daylight  hours 
when  air  traffic  peaks. 

Despite  the  unprecedented  delay  of  several 
thousand  fllghtfi  last  weekend,  the  F.\A's 
public  stance  Is  still  one  of  equanimity  It 
maintains  that  portions  of  the  air  traffic 
control  system  have  become  saturated,  as  the 
agency  predicted  long  ago. 

But  the  PAA's  private  actions  belle  Its 
pubic  stance.  All  regional  directors  have  been 
summoned  to  Washington  this  week  to  dis- 
cuss stopgap  antidotes  for  weekend  traffic 
snarls.  And  a  top-level  task  force  under  As- 
sociate FAA  Administrator  Oscar  Bakke  has 
been  appointed  to  plan  an  agenda 

When  the  three-day  directors'  conference 
convenes  Wednesday,  It  will  consider  the 
temporary  closing  of  Flight  Service  Stations 
( the  FAA  staffs  335 )  and  a  number  of  airport 
towers,  according  to  reliable  sources.  Con- 
trollers manning  them  would  be  shifted  to 
congested  centers  such  as  New  York,  Chicago 
and  Washington. 

The  PAA's  goal  Is  twofold:  to  stretch  Its 
short  supply  of  controllers  so  that  none  need 
work  a  six -day  week  and  to  concentrate  avail- 
able controllers  at  the  busiest  citlee  where 
traffic  frequently  backs  up. 

Among  possibilities  being  considered: 

Turning  Ijack  the  air  transportation  clock. 
Under  this  suggestion,  the  FAA  might  de- 
clare that,  effective  Sept  1.  congested  air- 
ports would  process  only  the  number  of 
flights  they  processed  one  or  two  years  ago. 
That  restriction,  however,  might  ground  a 
great  many  Jetliners  recently  acquired  by 
c.irriers. 

Closing  down  a  number  of  smaller  Air 
Route  Traffic  Control  Centers  operated  by 
the  agency.  Of  the  26.  only  three  or  four  are 
routinely  swamped  by  traffic.  But  services 
rendered  by  all  centers  are  heavily  used  by 
military  aviators  and  the  closiu-e  of  even  a 
few  might  compromise  the  Nation's  air  de- 
fense networks. 

All  such  measures  are  calculated  to  buy 
time  In  which,  it  is  hoped,  communities  will 
build  new  airports  and  the  FAA  will  train 
thousands  of  additional  controllers.  At  pres- 
ent, the  agency  cannot  recruit  additional 
controllers  because  of  a  Budget  Bureau  cell- 
ing on  personnel  strength. 

As  part  of  the  $6-bin:on  Peder-tl  spendlr.g 
cut  Imposed  by  Congress,  agencies  are  to  cut 
back  emploj-ment  to  June  1.  1966.  levels.  In 
addition,  only  three  of  every  four  government 
workers  retiring  are  eligible  for  replacement. 

Those  restrictions  now  apply  to  air  traffic 
controllers,  although  an  amendment  to  ex- 
empt controllers  has  been  passed  by  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 

In  a  July  17  letter  to  airlines,  tlieir  unions 
and  trade  associations,  Deputy  FAA  Admin- 
istrator David  D.  Thomas  warned: 

"There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  Imme- 
diate relief  (from  air  traffic  Jams)  available 
.  .  .  other  than  curtailing  services  to  the 
aviation  community  and  applying  restric- 
tions which  will  reduce  demands  upon  the 
system." 

Thomas  promised  an  industry-PAA  meet- 
ing sometime  in  August  to  dlscixss  agency 
proposals. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  pro- 
pose an  amendment,  on  page  6.  line  20, 
to  amend  the  figure  "$678,829,000"  by 
adding  $70,000. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  extreme  emer- 
gency. Paine  Air  Force  Base,  the  second 
largest  airfield  in  my  State,  particularly 
militarywise.  but  otherwise  as  well,  which 
serves  as  alternate  for  the  Seattle- 
Tacoma  International  Airport,  has  here- 
tofore been  run  by  the  Air  Force.  The 
Air  Force  is  transferring  its  operation, 
which  includes  the  operation  of  the  tower 
to  Hamilton  Air  Force  Base  in  California. 

We  thought,  at  the  time  we  discussed 


this  matter  with  the  Air  Force,  that  they 
would  not  make  the  transfer  until  next 
Jime  or  July,  or  a  year  from  September. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  they  have 
concluded  to  transfer  shortly,  which 
would  mean  the  tower  would  not  be 
operative.  The  field  also  is  full  of  gen- 
eral aviation,  and  since  it  is  where  they 
are  building  the  big  Boeing  747  plant. 
it  is  one  of  the  busiest  fields  in  the  area. 
Above  all,  it  is  the  alternate  for  the 
big  Sea-Tac  Airport  in  the  Seattle  area, 
some  35  miles  north.  To  have  the  tower 
at  that  field  inoperative  would  be  very 
serious,  because  if  you  h.ave  a  moming 
fog  In  the  Seattle  area,  or  some  bad 
weather,  they  have  to  transfer  the  pas- 
sengers up  to  the  Paine  Field. 

My  distinguished  colleague  I  Mr.  Jack- 
son 1  and  I  have  been  trj'ing  to  work 
with  the  Air  Force,  to  E>ersuade  them  to 
leave  the  equipment  they  have  there.  We 
think  we  will  be  able  to  do  that.  But  in 
the  meantime,  this  tower  would  be  with- 
out management. 

I  have  obtained  figures  from  the  FAA 
that  it  would  cost  approximately  $70,000 
to  operate  the  tower  in  the  interim  if  the 
equipment  in  the  tower  were  left.  It  may 
be  that  they  would  not  use  all  this 
amount,  depending  on  when  the  Air 
Force  pulls  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 

Senator  send  his  amendment  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  amendment  is. 

on  page  6.  line  20,  to  add  $70,000.  I  send 

my  amendment  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  to 
briefly  supplement  the  lemarks  so  ably 
made  by  my  senior  colleague,  I  point  out 
that  the  Air  Force  had  been  scheduled 
to  phase  out  Paine  Air  Force  Base  In 
April  1969.  In  the  interest  of  economy, 
and  in  order  to  bring  about  a  maximum 
saving,  the  date  now  set  for  the  phasing 
out  of  the  Paine  Air  Force  Base  is  the 
end  of  September  of  this  year. 

The  local  people  and  the  FAA  have 
made  plans  on  the  basis  of  going  until 
April  of  next  year.  This  is  the  basic  rea- 
son for  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
senior  colleague. 

I  think  on  the  basis  of  a  statement  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  FAA  and  his 
colleagues  that  there  is  very  clearly  this 
need. 

General  McKee  recently  made  a  per- 
sonal visit  to  the  area,  and  while  he  has 
not  had  time  to  make  a  formal  presenta- 
tion and  get  clearance  through  the 
budget.  I  believe  he  concurs  in  the  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  mat- 
ter has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
some  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 
Including  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  me.  This  is  an  emergency  mat- 
ter. The  area  must  be  served.  It  includes 
part  of  the  Seattle  area.  We  think  this 
is  a  reasonable  amount.  We  think  we 
should  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
amendment  propose  the  temprorary  post- 
ponement of  the  recommendation,  or  Is 
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It  a  complete  declaration  that  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Government  will  not 
be  carried  into  effect? 

I  have  iaad  many  instances  in  which 
Ohio  has  been  denied  facilities,  and  I 
have  had  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
Federal  Government  without  coming  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  will  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. May  I  finish  my  statement? 

I  do  not  want  Seattle  to  be  denied  any 
right,  but  I  do  not  want  Seattle  to  be 
placed  in  a  better  position  than  any  of 
our  cities  in  Ohio. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  not  it  at  all.  This  is  a  matter  between 
two  departments.  The  Air  Force  is  leav- 
ing, and  the  Sea-Tac  International  Air- 
port is  one  of  the  busiest  airports  in  the 
State. 

We  are  trying  to  get  the  Air  Force  to 
leave  their  equipment.  There  will  be  no 
one  to  man  the  tower  unless  we  allow  a 
small  amount  for  some  men  to  be  sta- 
tioned there.  Next  year  they  will  have 
it  in  their  budget  because  it  is  one  of  the 
prime  towers  in  the  United  States.  This 
is  an  emergency. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  a  speedy  appear- 
ance on  the  Senate  floor  necessary  for 
the  consideration  of  an  amendment  of- 
fered on  the  floor  merely  to  offset  a  pro- 
gram of  the  executive  department  to 
effectuate  economies? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  not  have  been  of- 
fered except  for  the  fact  that  the  Air 
Force,  in  just  the  last  few  day.s.  decided 
to  close  at  the  end  of  September  instead 
of  in  the  middle  of  next  year.  It  is  that 
simple.  There  is  no  argument  about  clos- 
ing it  out. 

It  is  not  tlie  usual  case  where  we  have 
protests  about  the  loss  of  1.500  jobs.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  immediately  possible 
to  convert  the  base  to  civilian  operation 
and  in  an  orderly  fashion.  The  FAA 
would  have  been  in  a  position  to  handle 
it  by  the  use  of  regular  funds  had  it 
been  carried  out  according  to  the  orig- 
inal plan. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  there  was  a  re- 
quirement in  the  tax  bill  that  there  be  a 
cutback.  The  E>epartmeni  of  Defense 
cut  back  more  rapidly  than  previously 
planned.  This  is  one  of  several  bases  that 
were  announced  recently  as  being  closed. 
In  addition,  it  is  not  only  to  be  closed, 
but  also  the  local  i>eople  only  have  about 
3  months  to  make  the  transfer. 

This  is  the  reason  the  amendment  is 
offered.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Air 
Force  lea\ing.  They  are  closing  it  lock, 
stock,  and  barrel. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  the  view  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr,  President,  the  Sen- 
ator raised  a  good  point.  This  is  not  a 
matter  of  coming  in  and  making  an  ad- 
ditional allowance  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. This  is  a  case  in  which  the  serv- 
ice exists;  it  has  to  exist.  However,  tlie 
military  has  been  carrying  the  load,  and 
they  wanted  to  take  their  equipment 
with  them,  as  I  understood  it,  but  they 
finally  agreed   to  leave   the  equipment. 


That  equipment  has  to  be  operated,  and 
the  FAA  will  have  to  pick  up  its  opera- 
tion or  leave  that  area  unser\'ed.  It  is  not 
a  little,  remote  place  in  which  one  has  a 
choice. 

Under  those  conditions,  we  agreed  to 
the  amendment.  These  situations  come 
along  once  in  a  while.  It  is  an  operation 
that  will  extend  from  September  imtil 
about  the  middle  of  next  year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  amount 
invxylved? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Seventy  thousand  dol- 
lars is  the  cost  flKure,  and  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle less  will  be  necessarj'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  r^AGNUSON.  Mr  President,  I 
know  that  the  committee  has  examined 
with  care  the  accomplishme.nts  of  the 
National  Highway  Safety  Buipau.  in- 
cluding its  work  in  relation  to  motor 
vehicles,  research,  and  support  for  State 
and  community  highway  safety  pro- 
grams. With  respect  to  the  last,  the  com- 
mittee has  leviewed  the  list  of  projects 
imdertaken  nationwide  in  the  many  pro- 
gram areas  mandated  by  section  101  of 
the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966.  The 
diversity  of  these  projects  and  the  wide 
variety  of  State  and  community  needs 
for  such  support  confirm  my  judgment 
that  the  program  should  not  restrict  its 
attention  to  only  a  few  areas.  While  the 
committee  report  did  not  refer  to  this  ex- 
pressly. I  think  it  clear  that  funds  should 
be  channeled  so  as  to  build  broad  founda- 
tions for  a  long-range  attack  on  all 
aspects  of  highway  safety.  For  this  rca- 
.son.  the  funds  in  the  bill  recommended 
by  the  committee  should  be  expended  for 
activities  along  lines  similar  to  iho.se  al- 
ready established  to  insure  as  balanced 
and  comprehensive  State  and  commu- 
nity programs  as  possible.  I  am  sure  that 
the  committee  similarly  supports  the  bal- 
anced nature  of  the  expenditures  to  date 
for  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  and 
for  research  and  development  and  wishes 
to  see  this  balance  continued  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis]  for  his  capable 
work  on  H.R.  18188.  the  Department  of 
Transportation  appropriation  bill  of 
1969.  This  veiT  important  bill  appro- 
priates $1,788,341,000  for  programs  re- 
lated to  the  evohing  transportation 
needs  of  an  increasingly  mobile  America. 

UrJB.^N  MASS  TRANSPORTATION  GRANTS 

I  especially  want  to  comment  on  the 
3200  million  appropriation  for  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration. 
The  development  of  urban  transporta- 
tion systems,  carefully  coordinated  with 
the  total  urban  development  of  an  area, 
must  be  considered  a  priority  need. 

The  frustration  and  inconvenience 
encountered  in  urban  traffic  are  well 
known.  Undoubtedly,  all  of  us  here  in 


the  Senate  have  experienced  the  ab- 
surdity of  flying  hundreds  of  miles  In  a 
matter  of  minutes,  only  to  spend  endless 
hours  getting  into  the  city  from  the 
aii-port. 

Less  familiar  to  most  of  us.  however, 
are  the  transportation  needs  of  thou- 
.sands  of  our  fellow  Americans  who  are 
isolated  in  the  ghettos  and  barrios  of  our 
cities.  To  them,  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion means  the  difference  between  tak- 
ing a  sick  child  to  the  doctor  or  not;  the 
difference  between  calling  about  a  job 
in  a  new  suburban  industry  or  not:  the 
difference  between  going  or  not  going 
across  town  to  the  one  municipal  swim- 
ming pool  to  beat  the  summer  heat. 

To  these  people,  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation is  not  a  matter  of  convenience; 
it  is  a  necessity  of  existence  that  affects 
the  very  pattern  of  life. 

Under  the  President's  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2,  which  became  effective  on 
April  26,  1968,  the  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation functions  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  were 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. While  this  is  a  logical  and 
desired  transfer  of  fimctions,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  emphasize  that  it  carries  no  im- 
plication that  tran.sportation  is  to  be 
considered  separate  from  total  urban  de- 
velopment. Indeed,  in  his  Fobruarv-  26, 
1968,  mes.sage  accompanying  his  Reorga- 
nization Plan  No.  2.  President  Johnson 
specifically  stated  his  intention  for  HUD : 

...  to  Join  with  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  assure  that  urban  transporta- 
tion develops  as  an  integral  component  of 
the  broader  development  of  growing  urban 
areas. 

What  the  President  is  saying,  and 
■what  I  wish  to  emphasize  in  my  endorse- 
ment of  this  $200  million  appropriation, 
is  that  urban  transportation  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  convenience  for 
movement  into  and  out  of  a  city;  it 
primarily  is  a  matter  of  human  concern, 
embracing  the  whole  spectrum  of  social, 
economic,  and  political  needs  and  aspira- 
tions of  urban  America. 

In  the  planning  and  development  of 
urban  mass  transportation  systems  it  is 
essential  that  we  consult  not  just  the 
encineer.  but  the  ".ociologist.  the  archi- 
tect, the  political  scientist,  the  economist, 
and  the  urbanologist  as  well.  Mo.st  im- 
portantly, it  is  essential  that  we  directly 
consult  the  people  of  the  city  in  order  to 
know  their  particular  needs. 

With  these  considerations.  I  endorse 
this  S200  million  appropriation  for  urban 
mass  transportation  grants,  a  program  of 
great  potential  and  promise. 

HIGHWAY    BF.AtTIFlCATION 

One  matter  in  H.R.  18188  is  particu- 
larlv  distressing  to  me.  That  is  the  one- 
third  cut  in  the  request  for  highway 
beautification  appropriations.  Some  sug- 
gest that  this  program  constitutes  out- 
rageous spending  at  a  time  when  the 
Vietnam  war  drains  our  economic  re- 
sources. We  are.  it  appears,  willing  to 
spend  some  $71  million  a  year  for  chemi- 
cals to  defoliate  the  Vietnam  jungles,  but 
only  $1  million  to  enhance  the  beauty  of 
our  own  countr\"side. 

I  supported  the  fall  budget  request  of 
$1.5  million  for  the  highway  beauiiflca- 
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tion  program,  which  hai 
many  of  our  highways 
to  drive. 


helped  to  make 
nore  pleasurable 


SHVt    TREZS    ON    f  IGHWATS 

Mr.  President,  I  cann(  t  allow  the  $26.5 


million  appropriation 
highway  safety  to  pass 
ing   my   concern   abou 


for  traffic  and 
vlthout  express- 
certain   safety 


in.'ttructions  issued  by  th ;  Bureau  of  Pub- 


to  my  attention 
trees  along  our 
are    threatened 


accordance  with 


lie  Roads.  It  has  come 

that  great  numbers  of 

Federal-aid    highways 

with  removal  if  they  ak-e  within  thirty 

feet  of  highway   paven  ent.   It  apijears 

that  Federal  money  is  available  to  States 

for  removal  of  trees  in 

the  "30-foot  rule." 

This  ruling  has  imptcations  far  be 
yond  safety.   While   we 
highway  beautlflcation 
proprlate  money   to  cu 
now  beautify  our  highivays.  Conserva 
tionists  and  other  citizens  in  my  State 
are  outraged. 

The  rationale  of  thd  "SO-foot   rule." 
of  course,  is  highway  safety.  No  one  ques 
tlons  the  need  for  strln 


ent  precautions 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  tli  jse  traveling  our 
highways,   especially   irf 
blinding   speed.   What 
whether  the  "30-foot  nile"  represents  a 
proper  balancing  of  safe  ;y  and  conserva 
tion  needs.  I  think  we  m  xst  take  another 
look — have  an  open  heading — at  whether 
or  not  it  is  necessary  to 
which  grace  our  highwajjs 

I  have  Just  recently 
of  the  very  fine  second 
the    Citizens'    Advisory 
Recreation  and  Natura 
is  chaired  by  Laurance 


received  a  copy 

innual  report  of 

Committee    on 

Beauty,  which 

S.  Rockefeller. 

They,  too,  are  gravely  ciicerned  by  this 
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cut  money   for 
Drojects,  we  ap- 
the  trees  that 


these   days  of 
s   questioned   is 


emove  the  trees 


ruling  of  the  Bureau  of 


Public  Roads.  I 


ask  unanimous  consent  I  fiat  the  chapter 


entitled  "Roadside  Tree  > 


Safety."  from  the  advls  )ry  committee's 
June  1968  annual  repoi  ;  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Statt  ;,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  concljision  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Similarly,  the  Houstoi 
torlalized    against    the 
ask  unanimous  consent  t 


Post  has  edi- 
0-foot  rule.  I 
at  the  June  23, 


1968.    Houston    Post    ed:  :orial,    entitled 


printed  in  the 
of  my  remarks. 


'Spare  Those  Trees,"  be  i 
Record  at  the  conclusion 

The  PRESIDING  OFF  CER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordere<  . 

"See  exhibit  l.> 

AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTRoL   NEEDS 


and  Highway 


Mr.    President, 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH 
there  is  one  more  matte  in  H.R.  18188 
on  which  I  wish  to  comm  mt.  That  is  the 
necessity  of  approving  t^  s  suspension  of 
the  rules,  moved  by  th  i  distinguished 
manager  of  this  bill.  \  r.  Stennis,  In 
order  to  exempt  the  Air  Traffic  Control 
System  of  the  Federal  A  Nation  Admin- 
istration from  the  empAyee  reductions 
required  by  section  201iof  Public  Law 
90-364,  the  Revenue  arii  Expenditures 
Control  Act  of  1968,       J 

Air  traffic  grows  daily. ^  Svery  day  a  new 
plane  is  added  to  Amerit  is  fleet  of  com- 
mercial airplanes.  In  tl  e  face  of  such 
phenomenal  expansion.  \  e  cannot  reduce 
the  already  short  supply  )f  men  qualified 
to  help  manage  this  al  traffic.  In  the 
name  of  air  safety,  it  Is  imperative  that 


we  exempt  the  air  traffic  control  system 
from  this  employee  reduction. 
Exhibit  1 
Roadside  Trees  and  Highwat  Safett 

The  Committee  Is  disturbed  by  what  ap- 
pears to  be  an  unnecessary  destruction  of 
countless  trees  along  highways  all  over  the 
United  States.  Application  of  rigid  highway 
safety  standards  Is  threatening  removal  of 
all  trees  of  substantial  size  within  thirty 
feet  of  either  side  of  the  highway  pavement 
This  means  that  a  lot  of  beautiful  trees  are 
going  to  be  cut  along  roadways  all  over  the 
nation.  Indeed,  It  appears  that  a  number  of 
states  have  already  embarked  on  massive  tree 
removal  programs. 

A  year  ago  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  Is- 
sued safety  Instructions  for  application  on 
all  Federal-aid  roads.  The  Instructions  en- 
dorsed the  findings  of  a  special  traffic  safety 
committee  of  the  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  OSBclals.  Including  the  so- 
called  "thirty-foot  rule"  and  provided  for 
application  of  this  rule  on  new  and  existing 
Federal-aid  roads.  Ftirther.  Federal  money 
was  made  available  to  carry  out  the  clearing 
program  on  existing  roadways. 

Certainly,  where  there  Is  a  conflict,  safety 
considerations  must  take  precedence  over 
roadside  beauty.  We  do  not  believe,  however, 
that  the  rigid  application  of  the  thirty-foot 
rule  does  a  particular  service  to  highway 
safety  Indeed,  there  Is  good  evidence  that 
safety  does  not  require  the  wholesale  elimi- 
nation of  trees  near  the  tr.ivel  way.  The  high- 
way safety  report  prepared  by  the  American 
Association  of  State  Highway  Officials  calls 
attention  to  some  Interesting  statistics.  In 
a  study  of  objects  struck  In  507  vehicles  ac- 
cidents, trees  accounted  for  only  thirteen  of 
the  accidents.  Further,  at  our  Conference  on 
Scenic  Roads,  the  head  of  the  Highway 
Safety  Research  Institute  reported  that 
where  highway  safety  ts  concerned,  topog- 
raphy of  the  land  along  the  roadway  Is  the 
critical  factor.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
he  asserted,  safety  does  not  require  the  re- 
moval of  fixed  objects.  Yet,  trees  along  road- 
sides all  over  the  United  States  are  coming 
down. 

The  Committee  recommends  an  immediate 
moratorium  on  the  Implementation  of  the 
thirty-foot  highway  safety  rule  as  It  relates 
to  the  removal  of  trees  along  existing  road- 
ways. The  Secretary  of  Transportation  should 
declare  the  moratorium  and  undertake  an 
Immediate  appraisal  of  the  association  be- 
tween highway  safety  and  roadside  plantings. 
We  believe  such  action  Is  a  matter  of  utmost 
priority. 


(From  the  Houston    (Tex.)    Post, 
June  23,  1968] 

Spare  Those  Trees 

By  a  quietly  Issued  federal  ruling.  Ameri- 
cans are  losing  all  their  tree-shaded  high- 
ways. 

Abandon  hopte  of  taking  a  winding  road 
dappled  with  shade  through  the  New  Eng- 
land autumn  leaves  or  the  California  red- 
woods or  the  East  Texas  pines.  Those  road- 
sides will  be  shaven  clean  for  30  feet  on 
either  side.  Your  pavement  will  go  un- 
dappled. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Roads  has 
ruled  that  all  trees— especially  big  ones — 
which  grow  within  30  feet  of  a  highway  must 
be  cut  down.  No  state  can  receive  federal 
highway  funds  unless  it  cuts  down  these 
trees. 

The  Texas  State  Highway  Department  has 
already  begun  work,  cutting  down  trees  of 
four-Inch  thickness  or  nriore.  The  State  High- 
way Department  Is  doing  the  best  It  can  to 
make  up  this  loss  of  beauty  by  planting  wild 
flowers  and  big  shrubs  like  oleanders.  But  no 
shrub  can  cool  the  pwvement  or  cut  the  glare. 
And  no  state  has  a  greater  need  for  trees  to 
shade  the  roads  than  sun-burnt  Texas 


The  ruling  Is  likely  to  affect  some  of  our 
loveliest  roadside  parks  for  which  Texas  has 
always  been  famous. 

The  theory  of  the  ruling  ts  that  all  stand- 
ing obstacles  must  be  cleared  from  the  30- 
foot  swath  as  a  safety  precaution.  The  ruling 
Is  based  on  a  study  of  507  fatal  accidents, 
and  of  the  507  fatal  acldents,  13  Involved 
the  hitting  of  a  tree  by  a  car. 

Thirteen  cars — 13  trees.  It  Is  rather  like  the 
old  Nazi  system  of  killing  all  the  men  In  a 
village  to  avenge  one  Nazi  death. 

The  study  makes  no  other  analysis  of  the 
cause  of  accident.  The  driver  of  the  car  which 
hit  the  tree  may  have  gone  to  sleep  at  the 
wheel,  may  have  had  a  dizzy  spell,  may  have 
lapsed  Into  diabetic  coma,  may  have  been 
drunk,   may   have   felt   suicidal. 

If  the  13  cars  had  not  hit  13  trees,  they 
might  have  run  over  a  cliff.  Into  a  river.  Into 
trees  42  feet  from  the  road.  Into  somebody '.s 
house.  The  data  Is  not  available. 

And  no  effort  was  made  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Roads  to  .save  the  trees. 
Rather  than  r\it  a  tree  down  of  50  or  lOO 
years'  growth,  shading  hundreds  of  square 
feet  of  ground  and  highway,  why  not  pl.inl 
massive  clusters  of  Cherokee  roses  or  olean- 
ders around  it,  making  a  cushion  for  that 
one-car-ln-a-mllUon  to  hit? 

Safety  measures  are  Important.  It  Is  vital 
that  effort  be  made  to  save  lives  by  redesign- 
ing highway  rnll.s,  by  requiring  break-awav 
standards  for  highway  signs,  by  widening 
the  narrow  bridges. 

But  to  proclaim  every  50-year-old  tree 
which  Is  28  feet  from  the  highway  border  a 
lethal  obstacle  which  must  be  cut  down  be- 
cause It  Is  not  31  feet  away  Is  the  worst  kind 
of  senseless  bureaucracy.  Americans  should 
protest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Sponc  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  having  been 
read  the  third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall 
it  pass?  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  BartlettI.  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  BayhI.  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  FuLBRicHTl.  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  HavdenI.  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy  1.  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy 1,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell! .  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  GruenincI.  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  InouyeI.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Marj'land  [Mr.  Brewster!  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett].  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  BayhI.  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  GruenincI.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
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Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick] 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  pre.sent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  82, 
nays  2,  as  follows: 


|No.236Leg.l 

VEAS— 82 

Aiken 

Hansen 

Morse 

Allott 

Harris 

Moss 

Anderson 

Hart 

Mundt 

Baker 

Hartke 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Hatfield 

Muskie 

Bible 

Hlckenlooper 

Nelson 

BoKKs 

Hill 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Holland 

Pearson 

Burdlrk 

Hollings 

Pell 

Byrd,  Va 

Hruska 

Percy 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Canr.on 

Javlts 

Proxmlre 

Carlson 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Randolph 

Case 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Ribicoff 

Church 

Kuche! 

Scott 

Clark 

Lausche 

Smith 

Cooper 

Lour.  La. 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

MaRr.uEon 

Spong 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Stennis 

Dirksen 

McClellan 

Symington 

Dodd 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

McGovern 

Tj'dings 

Ellender 

Mclntyre 

Williams,  N  J. 

Ervln 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Fannin 

Miller 

Young,  N  Dak 

Fong 

Mondale 

Young,  Ohio 

Gore 

Monroney 

GrlfBn 

Montoya 
NAYS— 2 

Thurmond 

Williams,  Del. 

NOT  VOTING- 

15 

Bartlett 

G  rue  n  ing 

McCarthy 

Bayh 

Hayden 

Morton 

Brewster 

Ir.ouye 

Rxissell 

Dominick 

Kennedy 

Smathers 

Fulbrlght 

LonK,  Mo. 

Tower 

So  the  bill  (H.R.   18188)   was  pa.ssed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Stennis, 
Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Pas- 
tore,  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr. 
Mundt,  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Hruska 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized,  in  the  engross- 
ment of  Senate  amendments  to  the  bill 
•  H.R.  18188)  the  transportation  appro- 
priation bill,  to  correct  any  technical  or 
clerical  errors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iectlon.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 

with  a  deep  sense  of  gratitute  that  I  rise 
to  commend  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis], 
As  chairman  of  the  Transportation  Sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Stennis  painstakingly 
and  brillian-tly  managed  the  transporta- 


tion appropriations  measure.  His  p)er- 
formance  was  in  keeping  with  the  high 
standards  he  has  applied  to  all  proposals. 
His  careful  explanations  and  extensive 
understanding  of  the  ramifications  of 
the  bill  contributed  immensely  to  Its 
near-unanimous  adoption  by  the  Senate 
today. 

Joining  Senator  Stennis  in  presenting 
the  measure  was  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  com- 
petent and  very  able  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cotton].  In  pointing  out 
that  the  bill  had  come  to  the  floor  with 
the  unanimous  support  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  full  committee.  Senator  Cot- 
ton gave  it  the  strong  bipartisan  support 
that  assured  its  overwhelming  success. 
I  wish  to  thank  him  for  his  cooperation 
and   outstanding   contribution. 

Also  I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator 
fiom  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Mon- 
roney] who  are  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, for  giving  their  assistance 
and  always  thoughtful  views. 

Mi-.  President,  I  wish  to  especially 
thank  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Williams]  for  the  contribution  he  made 
and  for  offering  his  views  on  the  effects 
of  employee  limitations  contained  In 
the  tax  bill.  The  discussion  precipitated 
by  the  point  of  order  he  quite  properly 
lodged  yesterday  against  the  legislation 
in  this  funding  measure  was  highly 
thoughtful  and  most  welcome.  The  Sen- 
ate is  once  again  in  the  debt  of  Senator 
Williams  for  his  tireless  efforts  as  a 
legislator  for  his  keen  appreciation  of  the 
Senate  rules  and  for  the  exemplary 
manner  in  which  he  performed  his 
duties. 

The  Senate,  as  a  whole,  may  be  proud 
of  another  fine  achievement. 


S.  3865 — A  BILL  TO  CLARIFY  THE 
STATUS  OF  NATIONAL  GUARD 
TECHNICIANS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  inquire  of  the  leadership  with  respect 
to  Calendar  No.  1426,  S.  3865,  a  bill  to 
clarify  the  status  of  National  Guard 
technicians  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  That  is  a  matter 
which  will  have  to  be  taken  up  in  the 
IX)licy  committee.  I  do  not  anticipate  any 
action  shortly. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


PROPOSED  CREATION  OF  A  VET- 
ERANS COMMITTEE  AS  A  STAND- 
ING COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  minority  policy  committee  enter- 
tained a  motion  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  to  the 
effect  that  the  Senate  should  take  im- 
mediate action  on  a  resolution  that  has 
been  pending  to  create  an  independent 
Veterans  Committee  as  a  .standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  which  will  have 

broad  jurisdiction  and  con.solidate  the 
jurisdiction  that  is  now  vested  in  com- 
mittees. There  are  many  reasons  which 
can  be  assigned  for  this  action.  It  is  the 
earnest  hope  of  the  minority  that  it  can 
be  done  before  this  Congress  expires. 
Thus,  I  wanted  to  invite  the  attention 


of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  we  shall 
be  urging  action  on  that  resolution. 

A  similar  resolution  h£is  been  pending 
for  at  least  5  years,  to  my  certain  knowl- 
edge, but  we  believe  that  the  time  has 
now  come  for  action. 


PFIOUTY  QUESTIONNAIRE— SOCIAL 
SURVEY  OF  POVERTY  AREAS  IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  last 
February  I  completed  a  social  survey  of 
three  designated  poverty  areas  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Next  week  I  shall 
release  parts  I  through  V  of  this  survey. 

In  the  meantime,  I  have  received  nu- 
merous Inquiries  from  leaders  in  com- 
miuiitles  around  the  country.'  concerning 
the  type  of  questionnaire  used  in  the 
Prouty  survey.  In  addition,  a  number  of 
individuals,  both  in  and  out  of  govern- 
ment, have  asked  why  I  as  a  Senator 
from  a  small  State  am  conducting  such 
a  survey. 

First.  Mr.  President,  in  order  to  be  of 
some  a.ssistance  to  these  who  have  re- 
quested copies  of  my  questionnaire  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  question- 
naire be  printed  in  the  Record  imme- 
diately following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Second.  Mr.  President, 
at  this  time  I  want  to  reemphasize  some 
of  the  reasons  that  prompted  me  to  un- 
dertake the  Prouty  survey.  We  all  know 
that  poverty  constitutes  one  of  the  ma- 
jor problems  facing  America.  Yet  when 
we  cut  through  all  the  hoopla  surround- 
ing the  administration's  antipoverty  pro- 
gram we  can  find  relatively  little  success. 

Last  fall,  when  we  considered  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  which  is  the 
focal  point — if  not  the  bulwark — of  the 
war  on  poverty.  I  was  appalled  at  the 
scarcity  of  facts  available  to  dedicated 
legislators  trying  to  devise  programs  to 
effectively  eliminate  poverty. 

Certainly,  there  were  figures,  statis- 
tics and  studies  indicating  some  of  the 
things  that  were  being  done  in  the  war 
on  poverty,  but  in  almost  every  case, 
myth  was  built  upon  myth;  exapgera- 
tion  upon  exaggeration;  emotional  plea 
upon  emotional  plea.  Today  it  continues 
to  be  impossible  to  separate  fact  from 
fiction  in  order  to  efficiently  move  ahead. 

I  was  convinced  then  and  I  remain 
convinced  now  that  it  is  possible  to  sepa- 
rate fact  from  fiction.  I  was  pleased  last 
fall  that  Congress  saw  fit  to  adopt  my 
amendment  requesting  the  Comptroller 
General  to  conduct  an  in-depth  evalua- 
tion of  the  program  effectiveness  In  the 
war  on  poverty. 

However,  Mr.  President,  that  action  in 
and  of  itself  is  insuflBclent  for  the  pur- 
poses of  coming  up  with  the  facts  neces- 
sary for  effective  problem  solutions. 
Therefore.  I  utilized  my  limited  staff  for 

the  purpose  of  devising  a  scientific  basis 

to  determine  the  nature  and  extent   of 
problems  facing  any  community. 

The  Prouty  survey  goes  beyond  the 
opinions  of  sociologists,  politicians,  news- 
paper headlines,  and  self-appointed  au- 
thorities to  get  at  the  opinions  and 
problems  felt  by  the  residents  of  the 
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community    Itself.    It 
premise    that    a 
sample  can  adequatel ' 
tion    as   felt   by    the 
community. 

The     questionnaire 
Prouty  survey  is  divided 
questions  concerning 
informational   data, 
tion.  attitudes,  and 
existing  programs. 

I  am  convinced  th 
obtain  meaningful 
such  facts  at  our 
convinced  that  the 
providing  those 

Now,  Mr.  Presiden 
vey  does  not  unravel 
the  fiction  surroundiiit 
erty.    However,    I 
some  day  we  as  a  socfety 
accurately  analyze 
us  so  that  we  can 
their    effective 
Prouty  survey  will 
in  that  direction. 


sci«  ntlflcally 


EXHIBit     1 

PROUTT    a  JRVET 

QUESTION   (AIRE 
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selected 

reflect  the  situa- 

residents    of   the 


utilized    in    the 

Into  a  series  of 

demographic  data, 

roblem  Informa- 
he  effectiveness  of 

the  only  way  to 

s(fiutlons  is  to  have 

fin  ertips.  I  am,  also, 

prfsent  system  is  not 

facts. 

the  Prouty  sur- 

ftll  the  facts  from 

the  war  on  pov- 

optimistic    that 

will  be  able  to 

problems  facing 

vise  programs  for 

Perhaps    the 

a  small  step 


neces  sary 


tje 

solut  on 
rec  -esent 


leted    for   the    pur- 
only: 

at  which  Interview 


s  made,  write  out 


n  n 


have   you   lived    in 


Part   A — To   be   oom] 
poses  of  the   Intervlewe: 

1.  Address  of  resldenci 
is  to  be  conducted:. 

2.  Reasons  for  no  InU  -view  (Check  one)  : 
n  Living  unit  vacant 
G  No  quallfled  adults 
n  Refused 
G  Not  at  home 
D  Appointment  set  up 

3.  If  an  appointment 
specific    time   and    place  - 

4.  Number  of  callbaclL^   Circle  0     12     3 
4     5. 

5.  Case  number:  nnn 

6.  Interviewer  Number: 

7.  Date  of  Interview:  D-^ 
7A.  For  stratification  c  oly:   Se.x  n  Age  Q 
Part  B.— To  be  completi  tl  during  the  Inter 

view  by  Interviewer: 

Question   8.   How   long 
Wiishlngton? 

D  1.  More  than  10  years 

n  2.  5  years  to  9  years 

0  3.  1  to  4  years 

n  4.  Under  1  year 

D  9-  No  response 

Question  0.  How  long  ^ave  you  lived  In 
this  neighborhood? 

D  1-  Less  than  6  months 
D  2.  7  months  to  one  year 
D  3.  One  to  4  years 
D  4.  5  to  10  years 
Q  5    Over  10  years 
D  9.  No  response 

Question  10   Where  did  4)u  live  before  you 
moved   to  W;ishlngton?    ( 
lived    here   all   his   life.) 
City   and  State   In  space 

City 

State    

(For    coding    only — do    Jot    check    during 
Interview  ) 

n  1.  South,  rural 

D  2.  South,  urban 

n  3.  North,  rural 

D  4.  North,  urban 

n  5.  Midwest  or  West,  urba 

D  6.  Midwest  or  West,  rural 

D  7.  Puerto  Rico 

n  8.  Outside  continental  X  S. — another 

Country 
D  9.  No  answer 


person    h.TS   not 
^  ^rlte   down    exact 
irovlded. 


Question  1 1    Which  of  these  age  ranges  do 
you  belong  in? 

n  1.  i»-i9 

D  2.  20-24 
a  3.  25-44 
G  4.  45-59 
G  5.  60-64 
Q  6.  65  or  over 
D  9.  No  answer 

Question  12.  (Check  without  asking)   Race 
and  Sex: 

G  A.   Male.  Negro 
G  B.    Male.  White 
G  C.  Male,  Oriental 
G  D.    Male.  Other 
Q  J.    Female.  Negro 
G  K.  Female.  White 
G  L.   Female,  Oriental 
G  M.  Female.  Other 

Question  13.  Are  you  married  at  the  present 
time?  (Ask  and  Mark) 

:    1.  Single 

;    2.  Married  and   living   with  spouse 

:   3    Married  but  not  living  with  spouse 
"J   4.  Separated,   widowed  or  divorced 
'      5.  Other 

;   9.  No  response 

(For  purposes  of  coding,  data  from  Q  13  Is 
also  used  In  Q  68.) 

Question    14    How   many   years   of   school 
have  you  completed? 
O   1.  None 
G   2.  Under  8 
G   3.  9  through  12 
G  4.  High  school  diploma 
J   5.  Attended   college  or  post  high   school 

skill  training 
.G  6.  College  Degree 
G  9-  No  answer 

(Do  not  ask  question  15  If  person  Is  still 
In  school  or  attended  college.) 

Question  15.  Since  you  left  school  have  you 
had  any  special  Job  training  such  as  adult 
education,  vocational  education  or  Federal 
programs  like  MDTA?  (Write  answer) 

(For  coding  only — do  not  check  during  In- 
terview.) 

G  1.  No 

G  2.  Yes,  vocational  high  school,  adult  edu- 
cation 
G  3.  Yes,  paid  for  classes 
G   4.  Yes,  apprenticeship 
G  5.  Yes,  special  classes  for  housewives  such 

as  nutrition 
G   6.  Yes,  but  no  federally  paid  programs 
G   7.  Yes,  federal  program  such  as  Job  Corps, 

NYC  or  MDTA.  OJT 
G  8.  Yes.  federal  programs  plus  others 
G   9.  No  answer 
G   K.  Yes.  but  not  clear  where 

Question    16.   How  many   people   normally 
live  In  this  (house,  apartment)  with  you? 
G   1.  One 
n  2.  Two 
n  3.  3-5 
G   4.  »-8 
D  5.  9-lX 
G  6.  More  than  1 1 
G  8.  Zero 
G   9.  No  answer 

(Question  69  determining  the  number  of 
rooms  In  the  hou.se  or  apartment  was  also 
asked  at  this  point  In  the  Interview  but  was 
coded  as  Question  69  ) 

Question    17.  Do    you    own    or    rent    your 
house  or  apartment? 
D  1.  Own  free  and  clear 
D   2.  Own  with  mortgage 
n  3.  Rent — private  owner  ' 
D  4.  Co-op  , 

D  5.  Public  housing 


'  "Private  owner"  was  used  after  Item  3  In 
Q  17  for  some  of  the  questionnaires  because 
experience  showed  that  It  was  necessary  In 
order  to  avoid  overlapping  Items  3  and  5. 


G  6.  Other 

G  9.  No  answer 

Question  17.  How  much  rent  do  you  pay? 
(Ask  only  those  who  rent.) 
G   1.  Under  $50 
G   2.  $50--$75 
G  3.  $76-5100 
G   4.  $101-$125 
G   6.  «126-$150 
G  6.  Over  $150 
G  9.  No  answer 

Question  18.  How  much  rent  do  you  pay? 
you    have    with    your    housing    right    now? 

(For  coding  only — do  not  check  during 
Interview.) 

G  A.  House   falling  down,  dilapidated,  heat 

G  B    Poor  plumbing 

G  C.  Rent  too  high 

G  D.  Noisy,  crowded  neighborhood 

G  E.  Landlord  won't  fix  place  up 

G  F.  Cannot  get  Into  public  housing 

G  G.  Can't  move  into  suburbs 

G  H.  No  problem 

Q  I.  No  answer 

G  J.  Sanitation 

G  K.  Rats 

G  L    Inspection  not  strict  enough 

G  M.  Other 

(Question  70  determining  what,  if  any- 
thing. Interviewees  with  housing  problems 
were  doing  .about  them  was  also  .asked  at  this 
point  In  the  interview,  but  coded  as  Ques- 
tion 70). 

QuesUon  20.  If  you  had  a  choice  of  housing 
in  this  city  what  kind  would  von  like  lo  live 

m? 

D  1.  Public  housing 

G  2.  Rented— private  owner 

G  3.  Own  home 

G  4.  Rented  apartment 

G  5.  Own  apartment 

G  6.   Other 

G  9-  No  answer 

Question  21.  Do  you  think  housing  in  this 
city  has  improved  or  gotten  worse  in  the  last 
couple  of  years? 

D  1-  Much  worse 

a  2.  Worse 

G  3.  Same  • 

G  4.  Better 

G  5.  Much  better 

G  9.  No  answer 

Question  22.  Do  you  have  any  children? 
G   Yes     G  No    If    yes,    how    old    are    they? 

(List  ;vges)    Are  any  of  your 

children     In    school?      G  Yes     G  No    How 
many?  

(For  coding  only — do  not  check  during  In- 
terview.) 

G   I.  No  children 

G  2.  No  children  between   ages  6-18;    none 

should  be  In  public  school 
D  3.  All  children  between  6-18  are  In  school 
n  4.  One  child  between  6-18  not  in  school, 

other  children  In  school 
G  6.  Two  or  more  children  between  6-18  out 

out    of    school:    other    children    In 

school 
G  6.  Only  one  child  between  6-18;  that  child 

not  in  school 
G   7.  Has  2  or  more  children  between  6-18: 

none  In  school 
G  8.  Could  not  obtain  enough  Information 

to  classify 

(If  respondent  has  children.) 

Question  23.  What  kind  of  work  would  you 
like  your  chlld(ren)  to  do  when  they  grow 
up?  'If  answer  "up  to  them",  push  for  par- 
ents' preference)   

(For  coding  only — do  not  check  during 
Interview.) 

G   1.  None;  girls  should  stay  home 

G   2.  None,   other   than   above;    "as  little  as 

possible",  etc. 
G  3.  Don't  care  what  type  work.  Just  make 

money,  have  Job,  etc. 
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G   4.  Farmer 

G  5.  Armed  ser\'lces 

G   6.  Skilled  crafts;  blue  collar 

G   V.  White  collar  clerical;  subprofesslonal 

G  8.  Professional,  college  graduate 

Q  9.  No  answer 

Question  24.  Do  you  think  that  the  schools 
(your   children    go   to)     (or   schools   In   this 
neighborhood)  are  very  good.  good,  fair,  poor, 
or  terrible? 
G   1.  Very  good 
G   2.  Good 
G  3.  Average 
G  4.  Poor 
G   5.  Terrible 

G   6.  No  opinion  (but  has  or  lives  with  chil- 
dren who  go  to  school) 
G  7.  Not  applicable;    does   not   have  or  live 

with  children  who  go  to  school 
G   9-  No  an.swcr 

(Question  71  asking  "why"  the  Interviewee 
felt  as  he  did  in  response  to  question  24  was 
also  asked  at  this  point  In  the  Interview  but 
coded  as  question  71.) 

Question  25.   (No  question  asked.) 
Question    26.    How    many    people    In    this 
house,    including    yourself,   work   full   time? 
(40  hours  or  more  a  week) 
G  0.  None 
G  1-  One 
G  2.  Two 
G  3.  Three 
G  4.  Four 
Q  5.  Pl\e  or  more 
G  9-  No  answer 

Question  27.  (No  question  asked.) 

Question  28.  What  Is  your  family  income? 

(Sum  of  all  salaries  Including  those  of 
person  speaking,  children  working  part  or 
full   time)    

(For  coding  only — do  not  check  during 
interview.) 

G  1.  Under   $1500    (under   $28.85   per  week; 

under  $125  per  month) 
G  2.  $1501-$3000   (S28.85  to  $57.50  per  week; 

$125  to  $250  per  month) 
G  3.  $3001-$4500    (over   57.70   to    $86.54    per 

week;   over  $250-S375  per  month) 
G  4.  $4501-$6000      ($86.55     to     $115.38     per 

week:   over  $375  to  $500  per  month) 
G  5.  $6001-$7500     ($115.39     to     $115.38     per 

week;  over  $375  to  $500  per  month) 
G  6.  Over  $7500  ($144.24  and  up  per  week; 

over  $625  per  month) 
G  7.  Welfare  only 
G  8.  Person  gives  an  answer  but  there  are 

discrepancies 
G  9-  No  answer 

Question  29.  Do  you  work  now  yourself? 
If  so.  what  kind  of  work  do  you  do? 

(For  coding  only — do  not  check  during 
interrtew.) 

Q  1.  Does  not  work  (housewife,  student, 
handicapped,  has  small  children, 
over  age   65.  etc.  note  reason) 

Q  2.  Unemployed;  has  given  up  looking  for 
work 

n  3.  Unemployed   ajid   looking   for   work 

D  4.  Unskilled  or  marginally  skilled  work 
(hod  carrier,  domestic,   etc.) 

G  5.  Skilled   blue   collar    (carpenter,   etc.) 

G  6.  White  collar  clerical 

n  7.  White  collar  professional,  sub-profes- 
sional, not  clerical 

n  8.  Self  employed 

G  9-  No  answer 

(Ask  question  30  If  respondent  Is  working; 
otherwise  skip  to  question  31.) 

Question  30.  How  much  do  you  make  (on 
the  average)?  (Read  appropriate  categories. 
If  necessary.)   $ per 

(For  coding  only — do  not  check  during  In- 
terview.) 

G  1.  Not  working  at  all 

n  2.  Under   $1500    (under  $28.85   per  week; 

$125  per  month) 
n  3.  $1501-$1300  ($28.85  to  $57.70  per  week; 

$125-$375  per  month) 


G  4.  $3001-$4500  (over  $57.5&-$86.54  per 
week;  over  $250-$375  per  month) 

G  5.  $4501-$6000  ($86.55-$!  15.34  per  week; 
over  $375-$500  per  month) 

G  6.  Over  $6000  (over  $115.38  per  week;  over 
$500  per  month  i 

G  7.  Welfare — no  amount  given 

G  8.  Not  clear,  discrepancies 

D  9.  No  answer 

Question  31.  If  you  were  looking  for  a  Job 
now,  how  would  you  go  about  It? 
G  1.  Want   ads,    applying   directly   to   com- 
panies— no  agencies 
G  2.  Friends 
G  3.  Both  1  and  2 
G  4.  U.S.E.S. 

G  5.  Local  anti-poverty  agency 
G  6.  Private  profit  agency 
G  7.  Private  non-profit  group,  church,  etc. 
G  8.  Local    anti-poverty    agency    plus    any 

other  answer 
G  9.  None  or  no  reply 
G  I.  Other 

Question  32.  Do  you  think  the  chances  of 
getting  a  Job  at  all  or  of  changing  Jobs  are 
better  or  worse  now  than  a  year  or  so  ago? 

G  1.  Much  better 

G  2.  Better 

G  3.  Same 

G  4.  Worse 

Q  5.  Much  worse 

G  9-  No  answer 

Question  33.  Have  you  ever  been  unem- 
ployed and  had  to  look  for  work?  G  Yes, 
G  No. 

How  many  times  has  this  happened? 

How  long  were  you  out  of  work? 

(Make  sure  person  actually  looked  for  work.) 

(For  coding  only — do  not  check  during 
interview.) 

G  1  •  Never  unemployed. 

G  2.  Once,  short  period — less  than  3  months 
G  3.  Once  long  period 
G  4.  Several  tUnes,  short  periods 
G  5.  Several  times,  medium  periods  or  vary- 
ing 
G  6.  Many  times,  long  periods 
G  7.  Pregnancy  or  child  raising  only 
G  9.  No  answer 

(If  answer  to  question  33  was  yes.  ask 
question  34.) 

Question  34.  When  you  were  unemployed, 
did  you  get  unemployment  Insurance  money 
or  welfare  money? 

G  1.  No.  received  neither 

G  2.  Yes,  welfare 

G  3.  Yes,  unemployment  Insurance 

G  4.  Yes,  both 

G  8.  Question  not  asked 

G  9.  No  answer 

Question  35.  During  the  last  12  months, 
did  you  or  any  member  of  your  family  living 
In  this  house  receive  any  of  the  following? 
(Read  list.) 

G  1-  Federal  social  security. 
G  2.  Unemployment  compensation 
G  3.  Workman's  compensation 
G  4.  Disabled  veterans  pay 
Q  5.  DC.  welfare  (Note:  Do  not  key  punch.) 
G  6.  Welfare,  other  location  than  DC. 
G  7.  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  (AFDC) 
G  8.  Help  from  relatives 
Q  9.  Any  other  Insurance  pajTnents 
G  10.  Church  or  private  chanty 

(For  coding  only — do  not  check  during 
interview.) 
G  1.  No  assistance 

Q  2.  Private    sources    only;    no    public    aid 
(friends,    relatives,    private    charity. 
Insurance) 
G  3.  Public   insurance-type   aid    (social   se- 
curity, workman's  compensation,  vet- 
eran's  benefits,   etc.,   but   no  welfare 
or  AFDC ) 
G  4.  Both  private  and   public  sources,   but 

no  welfare  or  AFDC 
G  5.  Welfare  or  AFDC 


G  6.  Welfare  or  AFDC   plus  private  sources 
G  7.  Welfare  or  AFDC  plus  public  sources 
G  8.  All  3  types  (private,  public,  welfare  or 

AFDC) 
G  9.  No  answer 

Question  36.  When  or  If  you  ever  need  a 
loan,  oh  say  of  $100  or  so,  where  would  you 
go  to  get  It? 

G  1.  Poverty   organized   credit   union 

G  2.  Where  you  work,  boss 

G  3.  Bank 

G  4.  Profit  credit   union,  loan  company 

G  5.  Friend  or  relative 

G  6.  Minister  or  local  leader 

G  7.  No  one 

G  8.  Other 

G  9.  No  answer  or  don't  know 

Question  37.  If  you  needed  some  clothes 
or  food,  or  some  kind  of  help,  where  would 
you  go? 

G  1-  Settlement  House 

G  2.  UPO 

G  3.  Neighborhood  poverty  center 

G  4.  Church  group 

G  5.  DC.  welfare 

G  6.  Friends  or  relatives 

G  7.  Nowhere 

G  8.  Other 

G  9.  No  answer 

QuesUon  38.  If  you  bought  a  TV  set  or 
something  like  that  and  it  was  no  good,  and 
the  store  or  person  you  bought  it  from 
wouldn't  do  anything  about  it,  who  would 
you  go  to  for  help? 

G  1.  Police 

G  2.  Lawyer  or  neighborhood  legal  services 

G  3.  Better  Business  Bureau 

G  4.  Friend  or  relative 

G  5.  Community  poverty  organization 

G  6.  Church  minister,  local  leader 

G  7.  Wouldn't  do  anvthlng,  give  up 

G  8.  Other 

G  9.  No  answer 

Question  39.  As  far  as  you  know.  Is  there 
a  lot  of  police  brutality  In  Washington,  only 
a  little,  or  none  at  all? 

G  A.  A  !ot    If  a  lot.  write  what. 

G  B.  Some 

G  C.  Only  a  little 

G  D.  None  at  all 

G  I.  Don't  know,  no  answer 

Question   40.    Do   the   Washington   Police 

do:  ^ 

G  A.  An  excellent  Job 
G  B.  A  fair  or  OK  Job 
n  C.  Poor  Job 
G  I.  No  answer 

Why  do  you  feel  the  way  you  do?  (Jot 
down  answer ) 

Question  41.  Is  there  a  problem  with  tra«h 
In  this  neighborhood? 
G  1-  Yes 
G  2.  No 
G  9.  No  answer 

I  If  yes,  ask  why  Is  there  a  problem?  Jot 
down  response: 

Question  42.  How  would  you  rate  the  gro- 
cery stores  In  this  neighborhood  as  to  quality 
and  prxceV 

G  1.  Both  prices  and  quality  goca 
G  2.  Quality  good,  prices  too  high 
□  3.  Prices  good,  quality  pooi 
G  4.  Prices  too  high,  quality  Just  fair 
G  5.  Quality  Just  lair,  prices  too  high 
G  6.  Fair  on  both  counts 
Q  7.  Poor  on  both  counts 
Q  9.  No  answer 

Question  43.  What  neighborhood  problems, 
other  than  those  we  have  already  discussed, 
does  this  neighborhood  have  that  something 
should  be  done  about?  (Do  not  prod  or  give 
examples — check  A  to  K.) 

G  A.  Nothing 

G  B.  Street  lights  broken  or  windows  broken 
G  C.  Transportation  bad  or  Inadequate 
G  D.  Crlm"* 
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needed 


hool  butldlng  forc- 


n  B-  Rata  or  cocXroachei 

Z]  F.  Police  protection  li^dequate 

n  O.  Recreation  faclUtU 

Q  H.  Stores  sell  rotten  fiod 

n  I.    Housing  violations 

□  J.  Urban  renewal  or 

Ing  people  to  lea^ 
n  K.  other 

For  coding  only 
n  1-  No  problems  mentioned 
n  2.  One  problem 
n  3.  2  or  more  problem* 

Question  44.  Of  all  tb  i  things  which  we've 
dlcussed  today  (Jobs,  scl  ools.  housing,  police, 
stores,  trash  collection)  which  do  you  think 
Is  the  worst  problem  In  |hl8  neighborhood? 
D  1.  Jobs 

□  a.  Schools 
n  3.  Hoixslng 
n  4.  Stores 
n  5.  City  services 
G  6.  Police 
3  7.  Crime 
G  8.  Other 
n  9.  No  response 

Question  45.  We've  alked  about  several 
kinds  of  problems  peop  e  can  have,  or  things 
they  VM^  need  help  w^h   (housing,  schools. 


Jobs,  emergency  helpi 


group  In  this  nelghb<ft'hood  that  Is  doing 
anything  about  these  iroblems?  (Note  pre- 
cise   answer) 


Do  you  know  of  any 


ch  group,  settlement 

federal  poverty  pro- 

pd  UPO  groups 

[er  public  or  private 


ask  question  46.1 
hlnk   this   group   Is 

D  NO  How?  ... 
tS.) 


n  1  No 

n  2.  Yes,  private  (chu 

house,  etc.) 
n  3.  Yes.  UPO  group 

gram 
3  4-  Yes.  both  private 
O.  6.  Yes.  unclear  whe 

sponsored 
Z]  8.  Other — police 
G  9.  No  answer 

(If  yes  to  question 
Question  46.  Do  you 
doing  any  good?      H   YE 
( If  answer  to  45  Is  2.  3, 

n  A.  Ven'  much 

"J  B.  QulT^  a  bit 

n   C.  Some,  so-so 

n  D.  Very  little 

n   E.  None 

n  H.  Question  not  askec 

n  I.  No  answer 

(If  ansew^  to  45  Is  4.) 
n  J    Both  are  very  good 
G   K    Both  pretty  good 
n   L.  Both  so-so 

□  M.  Both  do  very  Ilttleigood 
n   N.  Neither  does  any  g  od 
G  O.  Private  good,  publ  d  poor 

□  P.  Public  good,  prlva  e  poor 

Question  47.  Have  yo»  ever  heard  of  UPO, 
United  Planning  Organ  zatlon?  (Make  sure 
they  do  know.)  If  so.  ho  v  did  you  first  learn 
about  It? 

G    1.  No 

G  2.  Yes,  neighbors  or  f  lends 
G   3.  Yes.  poverty  worke 
G  4.  Yes,   newspaper,   r  dlo,  TV 
adds,  etc. 
Yes,    cooperating  ftielghborhood    group 

(block  club,  chi:  -ch) 
Yes,  local  group  si  t  up  by  UPO  or  Fed- 
eral poverty  pro  ram 
Yes,  other 
No  answer 


z:  5. 

G  6. 

O  7. 

n  9. 


(At  this  point  In  th( 
tlon   was   asked   If  the 
heard  of  Pride,  Inc. — a 
program,  but  Is  coded 

(If  the  answer  to  qui 
Question  48.  Lately 
of  discussion  about  wh 
agencies.  Who  do  you 

D  A.  The  people  of  the 
Q  B.  The    people    of    t 
some  way   (l.e 


billboards, 


Interview  the  ques- 
-espondent  had  ever 
local  quasi  self-help 
s  question  72.) 

tlon  47  Is  yes.  ask.) 

here  has  been  a  lot 

should  run  poverty 

th|nk  should  run  them? 

rea 
t  i   area   organized    in 
^rporatlons) 


D  C.  Federal  government 
G  D.  City  governments 
D  E.  Business 

□  P.  Private,  non-profit  organization 
G  O.  Other 

G  H.  Don't  know 

D  I.    Both  people  and  government  together 

Question  49  Is  there  a  neighborhood  de- 
velopment program  headquarters  or  settle- 
ment  house  In   your  neighborhood?  G   Yes. 

n  No 

If  yes.  have  you  ever  been  there?  _j  Yes. 
G  No 

For  coding  only 
G  1-  Don't  know  of  any 
n  2.  Vaguely  know,  never  been  there 
D  3.  Definitely  know,  but  never  been  there 
G  4.  Know   of    It.    been    there   at    least   once 
n  5.  Know  of  It.  been  there  often  or  several 
times 

(If  the  answer  to  question  49  Is  "yes"  ask 
question  50  and  question  51.) 

Question  50  Have  you  gotton  any  help 
fr«m  the  nelghborhod  center?  Q  Yes.  D  No. 
If  yes.  what  kind? -- 

(For  coding  only — do  not  check  during  In- 
terview.) 

G  A.  Nothing 

G  B.  Food,  clothes,  other  material  help  on 
an  emergency  basis 

□  C.  Job  location 

G  D.  Legal   aid.  help  with  landlord 

G  E.  Family  services,  counseling  for  kids,  etc. 

G  F.  Information  about  existing  services,  re- 
ferrals to  welfare,  USES,  maternity 
care,  etc. 

G  G.  Don't  know 

G  H.  Two  or  more  services  (B  thru  F)  code 
here,  check  others 

Q  I.    Question  not  asked 

Question  51.  Since  you  learned  about  the 
neighborhood  center,  have  you  Joined  In  any 
of  Its  activities?  D  Yes,  D  No  (If  yes, 
what?)  (Prod  If  necessary  to  find  out  If  they 
even  talk  of  It  to  friends.)  (Jot  down 
answer.) 

(For  coding  only — do  not  check  during 
Inter^-lew.) 

G  1.  Attended  meetings  of  block  clube,  etc. 

set  up  by  center 
G  2.  Passed    on    Information,    learned    thru 

center  to  others 
n  3.  Told  people  about  the  center  or  about 

services  It  has 
n  4.  Volunteered    time    to    work    with    the 

center 
Q  5.  Given  money,  helped  raise  money 
n  6.  More  than  1  of  the  above  -• 

D  7.  Nothing 
G  8.  Question  not  asked 
G  9.  No  answer 

Question   52.   Has   a  poverty  worker  or  a 
block  worker  ever  visited  you.  If  so  how  many 
times? 
G  1.  Never 
O  2.  Once 
G  3.  Several  times 
G  4.  Regularly 
G  9-  No  answer  "* 

Question  53.  Do  you  feel  that  the  War  on 
Poverty  Is  doing  any  sjood? 
G  1 .  A  lot  of  good 
G  2.  Some  good 
G  3.  Not  much  good 
G  4.  No  good 
G  9.  No  answer 

Question  54.  What  do  you  think  should  be 
the  purpose  of  the  poverty  program? 

(For  coding  only — do  not  check  during 
interview.) 

G  A.  Giving  people  service  only  such  as  food, 

employinent,  clothes,  advice 
G  B.  Mainly  service,  but  also  help  organize 

people  to  help  themselves 
n  C.  Mainly   help   people   organize   to   help 

themselv£«,    but    In    the    meantime. 

supply  service 


n  D-  Help    people    organize    and    supply    as 

little  service  as  possible 
n  K    Other 
D  P.  Don't  know 
D  I.  No  answer 

Question  55.  If  you  had  $1000,  what  would 

you  do  with  It?  (Note  exact  answer). 

G  A.  Down  payment  on  a  house 
G  B.  Pay  off  bills 
G  C.  Uve  off  It 

□  D.  Move  to  a  better  neighborhood 
G  E.  Buy  specific  Item  (TV,  etc.) 

G  F.  Buy  car 

a  G.  Blow  It  on  treating  kids,  going  out  with 

friends,  etc. 
G  H    Save  It 
G  I.    Other 
G  J    Education 
G  K.  Give  to  others 
G  L    Improve  home 
n  M.  Start  own  business 

Question  56    Do  you   take  or  have  any  of 
the  following?  (Check  any  yes  answers) 
n  1    Dally  newspaper 
n  2.  TV 

□  3.   Radio 

G  4.  Weekly  newspaper 

□  5.  One  or  more  weekly  magazines 
G  6.  A  car 

G  7.  A  telephone 

n  8.  None 

n  9-  No  answer 

(For  coding  only — do  not  check  during 
interview.) 

Number  of  Items  respondent  Indicated  in 
answer  to  question  66. 

G  1-  One 

□  2.  Two 
a  3.  Three 
G  4.  Four 
G  5.  Five 
n  7.  None 

Q  9.  No  answer 

Question  57.  Do  you  often  leave  your  neigh- 
borhood? G  Yes.  G  No. 

If  not  very  often,  why?  (Jot  down  an- 
swer)     

Question  58.  Who  do  you  feel  Is  the  most 
effective  leader  and  spokesman  for  Negroes? 

(For  coding  only — do  not  check  during 
Interv'lew.) 

n  1.  Whitney  Young 
G  2.  Roy  WUklns 
G  3.  Martin  Luther  King 
G  4.  Stokely  Carmlchael 
n  5.  Floyd  McKlsslck 
n  6.  Rap  Brown 
n  7.  Dick  Gregory 
G  8.  Mohammed  All   (Casslus  Clay) 
G  9.  No  answer 

□  I.  Other 

Question  59.  Do  you  know  of  any  leaders  in 
thU  neighborhood?  G  Yes.  Q  No.  Do  you 
know  of  any  In  the  city  as  a  whole?  D  Yes, 
G  No. 

(If  yee)    Who?   .  — 

(For   coding   only — do    not   check  during 

Interview.) 

G  A.  No  leaders  at  all 

G  B.  No  leader  In  neighborhood,  some  In  city 

□  C.  Leaders  In  both  neighborhood  and  city 

□  D.  Leader  In  neighborhood,  not  In  city 

□  I.    Don't  know  or  no  response 
(Question  60  was   asked   In   the  following 

order,   however,   the  "yes"  or  "no"   response 
was  coded  as  Question  73.) 

Question  60.  Do  you  think  In  general  that 
It  Is  necessary  to  riot  In  order  that  things  be 
changed?     G  Yes,     C  No. 

Are  riots  good.  bad.  or  what? 
G  A.  Good,  only  way  to  get  change 
G  B.  Some  good,  some  bad 
G  C.  Some  good,  mostly  bad 

□  D.  Bad,   serve   no   purpose,   shouldn't   be 

used 
G  E.  No  response 
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Question  61.  Who  do  you  think  should  lake 
care  of  the  problems  in  this  neighborhood? 
(Jot  down  actual  answer) 

(For    coding   only— do    not    check    during 
Interview.) 
C  A.  Government 

G  B.  People  can't  do  anything,  city  or  gov- 
ernment must  handle 
G  C.  People  should  do  some  things,  but  need 

government  support,  help 
n  D.  People  could   do  some  things  If  they 
would  band  together,  but  they  wont 
G.  E.  People  could  handle  problem  without 
goverrunent   If   they'd   try,   band   to- 
gether, but  they  wont 
G  P.  People  should  handle  problem  together. 

don't  need  government 
G  G.  Individuals    can    handle    prob'em    or 

leader  can 
D  H.  Could  not  classify 
Q    I.  No  answer 

Here  are  some  statements  about  which  peo- 
ple feel  very  differently.  Would  you  tell  me 
whether  you  strongly  agree,  agree,  disagree  or 
strongly  disagree  leith  them. 

Question  62.  It  Is  best  to  Uve  for  today  be- 
cause you  can't  tell  what  tomorrow  will 
bring? 

G  1.  Strongly  agree 
G  2.  Agree 
G  3.  Neutral 

□  4.  Disagree 

D  5.  Strongly  disagree 
G  9.  No  answer 

Question  63.  You  can  get  almost  anything 
you  want  If  you  Just  try  hard  enough. 
G  1.  Strongly  agree 
G  2.  Agree 
n  3.  Neutral 
n  4.  Disagree 

□  5.  Strongly  disagree 
n  9.  No  answer 

Question  64.  Things  r^re  what  they  are  and 
probably  won't  ever  be  better. 
G  1-  Strongly  agree 
n  2.  Agree 
G  3.  Neutral 
G  4.  Disagree 
G  5.  Strongly  disagree 
G  9.  No  answer 

Question  65.  You  can't  change  things  no 
matter  what  you  do. 

Q  1.  Strongly  agree 

G  2.  Agree 

G  3.  Neutral 

C  4.  Disagree 

D  5.  Strongly  disagree 

n  9.  No  answer 

Question  66.  Life  has  Its  up  and  downs  but 
things   are  getting  better  in  the  long  run. 

G  1.  Strongly  agree 
Q  2.  Agree 
G  3.  Neutral 

□  4.  Disagree 

G  5.  Strongly  disagree 
G  9.  No  answer 

Question    67.    Riots    have    brought    about 
long    delayed    Improvements    in    the    cities 
where  they  have  occurred. 
G  1.  Strongly  agree 
G  2.  Agree 
G  3.  Neutral 
G  4.  Disagree 
n  5.  Strongly  disagree 
G  9.  No  answer 

Question  68.  Head  of  Household  (This 
question  was  derived  from  the  responses  to 
Question  12.  sex;  Question  13.  marital  status; 
and  Question  22.  number  of  children.) 

(For  coding  only — do  not  check  during 
Interview. ) 

n  A.  Female  head  of  house,  female  only 
G  B.  Female    head    of    house,    female    plus 

children 
G  C.  Female  head  of  house,  female,  children, 
others 


n  D.  Female  head  of  house,  female,  others 

(relatives) 
n  E.  Male  head  of  house  (single  male) 
G  F.  Male  head  of  house  (with  wife  present) 
Q  G.  Male  head  of  house  (vsrlfe,  children) 
G  H.  Male  head  of  house   (wife,  others) 
G  I.    Male  head  of    house   (no  wife,  others. 

Including  children) 
□  J.  No  answer  possible  from  given  data 

Question  69.  Number  of  rooms  in  living 
unit.  (This  question  was  asked  during  the 
Interview  immediately  after  Q  16. » 

G  1.  One 

G  2.  Two 

G  3.  Three 

G  4.  Four 

G  5.  Five 

G  6.  Six 

G  7.  Seven 

D  8.  Eight  or  more 

G  9.  No  answer 

Question   70.   What   are   you   doing  about 
your    housing    problem(8)  ?    (This    question 
was  asked  during  the  Interview  immediately 
after  Q  16.) 
G  1.  No  problem 
G  2.  Problem  but  not  doing  anything  about 

It 
G  3.  Problem  and  doing  something  about  It 
n  9.  No  answer 

Question  71.  Why  do  feel  the  way  you  do 
about  schools  In  the  area?  (The  question  was 
asked  immediately  following  Question  24. 
Possible  responses  were  printed  on  the  ques- 
tionnaire.) 

CODE: 
G   1.  No  problems 
G  2.  One  problem 
G  3.  Two  or  more  problems 

Possible  resjxjnses: 
G   Rundown 
D  Overcrowded 
G  Cold 

G  Windows,  broken 
G   Gloomy,  dark 
G  Insufficient  play  space 
G  Insufficient  textbooks,  blackboards,  etc. 
G  Teachers  (note  good,  bad.  don't  care,  etc.) 
G  Counsellors  (good.  bad.  not  enough  of) 
O   Books,  library  (books  out  of  date) 
G  Playground  equipment 
G   Organized  sports 
G  No  original  play  or  enrichment  trips 
G   Principal 

G  Curriculum  (no  Negro  history,  track  sys- 
tem, vocational  training,  etc.) 
G  Other:   

Question  72.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  Pride, 
Inc.?   (This  question  was  asked  Immediately 
following  Question  47.) 
G    1.  Yes 
G   2.  No 
n  9.  No  answer 

Question  73.  Do  you  think  it  Is  necessary 
to  riot  In  order  that  things  be  changed? 
(This  question  was  asked  as  Question  60  but 
coded  here.) 

G   1.  Yes 

G  2.  No 

G  9.  No  answer 

Question  74.  In  what  area  of  the  city  do 
you  reside?  (This  question  was  coded  with- 
out asking.) 

G  1.  N'DC=1 
G  2.  Cardozo 
G  3.  South  East 

CATEGORIES    OP    QITESTIONS     IN     POVERTY     QT7ES- 
TIONNADIE    BY    NUMBER 

Demographic  Items:  Q8,  Q9,  QIC,  Qll,  Q12, 
Q13,  015,  Q16.  Q17,  Q18,  Q22.  Q26.  Q28. 
Q29.    Q30.    Q33.    Q68,    Q69,    Q74 

Information  Items:  Q14.  Q19.  Q20.  Q31. 
Q34,  Q35,  Q36,  Q37,  Q38,  Q40,  Q41,  Q42,  Q43, 
Q44.  Q45.  Q47,  Q49.  Q50,  Q51,  Q52,  Q56,  Q57, 
Q58.  Q59.  Q72 

Attitudinal  Items:  Q21.  Q23.  Q24,  Q32,  Q39. 


Q46.  Q48.  Q53,  Q54.  Q55,  Q60.  Q61,  Q62,  Q63, 
Q64,  Q65,  Q66,  Q67,  Q70,  Q71,  Q73 

City  Problems:  Q19,  Q20,  Q21.  Q24.  Q32. 
Q33,  Q39,  Q40,  Q41,  Q42,  (343,  Q44,  Q57.  Q56. 
Q60.  Q67,   Q71.   Q73 

Poverty  Programs:  Q15,  Q34.  Q35.  Q36.  Q37. 
Q38,  Q45.  Q46.  Q47.  Q48,  Q49,  Q50,  Q51,  Q62, 
Q53,   Q54,   Q55.   Q61,   Q72 


REGULATION  OF  MAXIMUM  RATES 
OF  INTEREST  PAID  ON  TIME  AND 
SAVINGS  DEPOSITS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1323,  S.  3133. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  3133)  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
authority  for  more  flexible  regulation  of 
maximum  rates  of  Interest  or  dividends, 
higher  reserve  requirements,  and  open 
market  operations  In  agency  Issues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1.  after  line  6,  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  19 
(J)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
371b.)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "limit  by 
regulation"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"promulgate  rules  governing  the  payment  of 
Interest  on  deposits,  Including  limitations 
on". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  18fg) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  ( 12 
use.  1828(g))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"limit  by  regulation"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "promulgate  rules  governing  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  deposits.  Including  limi- 
tations on". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  5B  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  ( 12  US  C. 
1425b.)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "limit  by 
regulation"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"promulgate  rules  governing  the  payment  of 
Interest  or  dividends  on  deposits,  shares,  or 
withdrawable  accounts,  including  limitations 
on". 

And  on  page  2,  after  line  13,  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  14(bi 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  USC  355)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Under  the  direction  and  regulations 
of  the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee,  to 
buy  and  sell  In  the  open  market,  or  to  deal 
directly  with  the  issuing  agency  in  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of.  any  obligation  which  Is  a 
direct  obligation  of.  or  fully  guranteed  as  to 
principal  and  Interest  by.  any  agency  of  the 
United  States" 

(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
authority  conferred  by  parasraph  i2)  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  such  Act  be  used,  when  altera- 
tive means  cannot  efTecilvely  be  employed,  to 
permit  financial  institutions  to  continue  to 
supply  reasonable  amounts  of  funds  to  the 
mortgage  market  during  periods  of  monetary 
stringency  and  rapidly  rising  Interest  rates. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
7  of  the  Act  of  September  21.  1966  (80  Stat. 
823).  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  September 
21.   1967    (81   Stat.  226),  Is  hereby  amended 
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by  striking  ■two-year"  anp  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "four-year". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
19(J)  of  the  Federal  Res^-ve  Act  (12  U8C 
371b.)  Is  amended  by  str^clng  out  "limit  bv 
regulation"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"promulgate  rules  goveriilntc  the  payment 
of  Interest  on  deposits.  In  eluding  limitations 
on". 

(b)  The  second  sentencd of  section  18(g)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insur|nce  Act  (12  U  S.C 
1828(g))  is  amended  by  ♦trlklng  out  "limit 
by  regulation"  and  Insert  ng  In  lieu  thereof 
"promulgate  rules  governltig  the  payment  of 
Interest  on  deposits,  including  limitations 
on". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  df  section  5B  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  BaHk  Act  (12  USC 
1425b.)  Is  amended  by  Striking  out  "limit 
by  regulation"  and  Insert 
"promulgate  rules  goven  ilng  the  payment 
of  Interest  or  dividends  c  n  deposits,  shares, 
or  withdrawable  accounts 
tlons  on". 

Sec.  3.  (a)   Paragraph  Cl 
of  the  Federal   Reserve  A -t    (12  USC.  355) 
l3  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(2)  L'Ader  the  dlrectlc  n  and  regulations 
of  the  FeOeral  Open  Market  Committee,  to 
buy  and  sell  In  the  open 
directly  with  the  Issuing  igency  In  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of.  any  o  )llgatlon  which  Is 
a  direct  obligation  of.  or  f  .>lly  gtiaranteed  as 
to  principal  and  Interest  by.  any  agency  of 
the  United  States." 

(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  Ihe  Congress  that 
the  authority  conferred  )y  paragraph  (2) 
of  section  14(b)  of  such  .let  be  used,  when 
alternative  means  cannot  effectively  be  em- 
ployed, to  permit  flnanclil  Institutions  to 
continue  to  supply  reaso  lable  amounts  of 
funds  to  the  mortgage  maijcet  during  periods 
of  monetary  stringency  i^nd  rapidly  rising 
Interest  rates. 


Including  Umlta- 
)  of  section  14(b) 
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In  addition  to  extendi 
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the  committee  also  prov 
Reserve  Board  with  new 
stabilizing  the  flow  of 
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amendment  approved  bj 
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and  deceptive  advertisini 
time  and  savings  deposi 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sur 
of  the  Senate  will  recall 
conditions  which  existe( 
and  capital  markets  in 
The  competition  for  funds 
mercial    banks    and 
became  so  stiff  that 
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associations  saw  money  flowing  out  in- 
stead of  in.  The  housing  industry  was 
severely  hit — far  more  than  any  other 
sector. 

The  excessive  competition  for  funds 
was  precipitated  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  in  December  of  1965.  Without  con- 
sulting the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  the  Fed  raised  the  ceiling  on  com- 
mercial bank  certiflcates  of  deposit  from 
5  to  5 '2  percent.  The  action  was  appar- 
ently taken  to  relieve  pressure  on  some 
of  the  larger  money  market  banks  about 
to  imdergo  a  net  reduction  in  their 
amounts  of  outstanding  certiflcates  of 
deposit.  However,  the  action  succeeded 
in  merely  transferring  the  financial  pres- 
sure from  the  commercial  banking  sec- 
tor to  the  savings  and  loan  sector.  Com- 
mercial banks  across  the  country  raised 
their  certificates  of  deposit  rates  and 
pulled  funds  away  from  the  savings  and 
loans  and  the  mortgage  market. 

rhe  competition  for  funds  became  so 
severe  that  Congress  was  forced  to  act  by 
halting  the  excessive  rate  competition 
and  providing  the  financial  agencies  with 
additional  authorities  to  deal  with  the 
problem.  As  finally  enacted,  the  act  of 
September  21,  1966,  included  the  follow- 
ing provisions: 

First.  The  authority  of  the  bank  reg- 
ulatory agencies  to  place  limits  on  rates 
paid  by  banks  was  made  discretionary 
rather  than  mandatory  as  under  existing 
law; 

Second.  The  bank  regulatory  agencies 
were  given  broader  authority  to  classify 
and  differentiate  time  and  savings  de- 
posits for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
maximum  rate  ceilings.  Under  this 
broader  authority,  differentiations  on  the 
basis  of  the  size  of  the  CD  have  been 
made  by  the  Board,  which  has  set  higher 
ceilings  for  business-type  CD's  over  $100,- 
000  and  lower  ceilings  for  consumer-type 
CD's  under  SIOO.OOO.  It  is  the  latter  type 
of  CD  which  competes  directly  with 
share  accounts  and  savings  certiflcates 
issued  by  savings  and  loan  associations. 
Third.  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  was  granted  parallel  authority  to 
establish  rate  ceilings  for  insured  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  other  institu- 
tions under  its  jurisdiction.  Existing  law 
contained  no  such  authority. 

Fourth.  The  Federal  Reserve  was  given 
additional  power  to  curb  credit  expan- 
sion made  possible  by  attracting  time  de- 
posits. The  Board  was  given  the  author- 
ity to  set  reserve  requirements  against 
time  deposits  at  a  level  between  3  and  10 
percent.  Existing  law  limited  such  re- 
serve requirements  to  a  level  between  3 
and  6  percent. 

Fifth.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  was 
given  the  authority  to  purchase  agency 
issues  in  the  open  market.  Under  existing 
law,  open  market  operations  were  re- 
stricted primarily  to  U.S.  Treasury  secu- 
rities. Under  the  temporary  authority, 
the  Board  could  also  purchase  obliga- 
tions issued  by  FNMA  or  the  Federal 
home  loan  banks,  thus  lending  indirect 
support  to  the  mortgage  market. 

Sixth.  All  financial  agencies  were  re- 
quired to  consult  with  one  another  prior 
to  making  any  changes  in  the  rate  ceil- 
ings for  financial  institutions  under  their 
jurisdiction. 


ADVEBTISING 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  approved 
an  amendment  which  I  offered  author- 
izing the  bank  supervisory  agencies  and 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to 
•promulgate  rules  governing  the  payment 
of  interest  on  deposits."  The  existing  law 
extends  only  to  the  establishment  of 
maximum  ceilings  on  deposits.  The 
amendment  is  intended  to  clarify  the 
authority  of  the  financial  agencies  to 
issue  rules  and  regulations  to  prohibit 
any  misleading  and  deceptive  advertis- 
ing concerning  rates  paid  on  time  and 
savings  deposits. 

During  the  hearings  on  S.  3133,  the 
example  was  raised  of  a  bank  advertise- 
ment appearing  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal indicating  the  nominal  annual  rate 
on  long-term  certificates  of  deposit  was 
5  percent  but  that  the  average  annual 
yield  was  an  "unbeatable  6.5  percent." 
Presumably,  the  higher  yield  was  calcu- 
lated on  the  assumption  that  the  pe- 
riodic interest  payments  would  also  be 
reinvested  at  a  nominal  rate  of  5  per- 
cent a  year.  The  quotation  of  an  average 
annual  yield  is  a  substantial  departure 
from  accepted  financial  practices.  The 
three  witnesses  who  testified  on  the  bill — 
Gov.  J.  L.  Robertson,  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System;  Frederick  L.  Deming, 
Under  Secrctaiy  of  the  Treasury  for 
Monetary  Affairs;  and  John  E.  Home, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board— all  agreed  that  such  adver- 
tising is  misleading. 

Although  the  financial  agencies  have 
issued  advertising  guidelines  in  Decem- 
ber of  1966.  there  is  some  uncertainty  as 
to  whether  adequate  legal  authority 
exists  to  strengthen  the  guidelines.  The 
amendment  is  intended  to  remove  any 
doubt  on  the  part  of  the  financial  agen- 
cies that  they  have  the  necessary  legal 
authority  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
misleading  advertising.  The  amendment 
is  also  supported  by  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association. 

DIRECT  PURCHASE  OF  AGENCY  ISSUES 

The  committee  approved  an  amend- 
ment which  I  offered  to  strengthen  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Reser\'e  Board 
to  soften  the  impact  of  a  tight  money 
policy  on  the  homebuilding  industry. 
The  legislation  which  we  are  extending 
permits  the  Board  to  purchase  in  the 
open  market  securities  issued  by  Federal 
agencies,  such  as  FNMA  participation 
certiflcates  or  Federal  home  loan  bank 
consolidated  debentures. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsui  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  in  3 
or  4  minutes  I  have  to  go  to  a  conference 
committee  meeting.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  I  have  an  amendment  to  the  part 
of  the  bill  to  which  he  just  referred.  The 
fear  has  been  expressed  that  the  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  will  require  the  Federal 
Reesrve  to  engage  in  this  activity. 

As  the  Senator  kno-vs,  I  feel  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  we  would  write 
a  provision  into  the  law  limiting  the 
amount  that  the  Federal  Reserve  would 
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be  authorized  to  handle  in  this  way.  I 
have  prepared  and  plan  to  offer  the 
amendment  which  would  limit  it  to  $2 
billion.  I  hope  that  is  acceptable  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  because  I  do 
have  to  go  to  this  conference  committee 
meeting  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  my  amendment 
to  the  desk  at  this  time  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  22,  before  the  period  Insert 
the  following:  ";  except  that  the  total 
amount  of  such  obligations  purchased  by 
all  Federal  reserve  banks  in  any  one  year 
under  the  authority  of  this  paragraph  shall 
not  exceed  $2,000,000,000". 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  tlie  Senate  will  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  in  committee  by  Senator 
PROXMIRE  to  give  the  Federal  Re.serve 
Board  a  greater  role  in  the  mortgage 
market.  I  am  sure  that  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  would  agree  with  the  ob- 
jective of  the  amendment,  which  is  to 
alleviate  the  impact  on  the  housing  in- 
dustry of  a  tight  money  policy.  It  is  not 
fair  for  one  industry  to  bear  almost  the 
entire  burden  of  adjustment  when  the 
economy  needs  to  be  restrained. 

Although  the  objectives  of  the  amend- 
ment are  laudable.  I  do  liave  certain 
reservations  over  the  means  employed  to 
achieve  the  objectives.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  credit  creating  powers  of  the  Federal 
Reseive  System  should  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  economy  and  not 
for  one  specific  sector  of  the  economy. 
Nevertheless,  the  vulnerability  of  lious- 
ing  to  tight  money  is  .so  acute  that  I  be- 
lieve special  measures  are  called  for. 

In  approving  tlie  amendment  adopted 
in  committee,  it  should  be  jwinted  out 
that  its  effect  is  only  temporary.  The 
entire  legislation  will  expire  in  2  years 
unless  further  extended  by  the  Congress. 
I  believe  it  is  reasonable  for  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  liave  a  somewhat  broader  role 
in  the  liousing  market  on  a  temporary 
2-year  trial  period.  Following  the  expira- 
tion of  the  authority.  Congress  should 
be  in  a  good  position  to  judge  whether  it 
ought  to  be  extended,  made  permanent, 
or  deleted, 

I  also  believe  that  the  authority  should 
only  be  used  to  back  up  the  mortgage 
market  in  a  financial  emergency  when 
other  means  are  not  effective,  in  fact, 
when  the  amendment  was  considered  by 
the  committee,  I  asked  the  Treasury  for 
language  which  in  their  judgment  would 
make  the  proposal  workable.  The  Treas- 
ury suggested  that  the  authority  to  pur- 
chase agency  issues  be  used  only  "when 
alternative  means  cannot  effectively  be 
employed." 

This  suggestion  was  agreed  to  by  the 
committee  and  was  added  to  the  bill.  At 
the  time.  I  was  led  to  believe  the  Treas- 
urj'  would  accept  the  legislation  as  re- 
vised in  accordance  with  their  sugges- 
tions. Subsequent  to  the  committee  meet- 
ing, however,  the  Treasury  annoimced 
that  it  was  still  opposed  to  the  bill,  even 
as  modified. 

Frankly,  I  believe  that  the  Treasury- 
suggested  language  goes  a  long  toward 
removing  many  of  their  objections  to  the 


amendment.  The  legislation  certainly 
does  not  intend  to  give  detailed  instruc- 
tions to  the  Federal  Reserve  as  to  how 
it  must  carry  out  its  responsibilities.  In- 
stead, the  legislation  expresses  the  gen- 
eral objective  that  the  housing  industry 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  bear  the  en- 
tire burden  of  monetary  restraint.  In  ad- 
dition, the  legislation  suggests  one 
method  for  achieving  this  objective — that 
is,  through  the  direct  purchase  of  hous- 
ing agency  obligations.  However,  if  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  can  develop  al- 
ternative methods  lor  achieving  the 
same  objective,  they  are  entirely  free  to 
use  those  alternative  methods. 

One  alternative  metiiod  might  he  to 
give  thrift  institutions  greater  access  to 
the  discount  window.  In  this  connection, 
I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  has  this  idea  under  active 
consideration.  In  announcing  a  special 
study  of  the  discount  window,  a  recent 
Federal   Re.serve   release  said,   in  part: 

The  redesigned  window  would  recognize 
the  possibility  that  the  Federal  Iteserve,  in  its 
role  as  lender  of  last  resort  to  other  sectors 
of  the  economy,  might  in  extreme  conditions 
And  it  necessary  to  extend  clrc-umscrlbed 
credit  ;isslstance  to  institutions  other  than 
commercial  banks.  This  action  would  l>e 
taken  only  when  all  other  sources  of  credit 
had  been  exhausted  and  failure  of  the  trou- 
bled institutions  would  have  .1  significant 
impact  on  the  economy's  financial  struc- 
ture. 

I  believe  that  the  ideas  carried  in  the 
Federal  Resene  release  are  not  too  far 
apart  from  the  objectives  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment.  The  Fed  itself  seems 
to  recognize  that  it  has  a  special  re- 
sponsibility to  thrift  institutions  and 
thus  to  the  housing  indust:-y.  Rather 
than  debating  end  objectives,  we  are 
really  talking  about  the  means  em- 
ployed. And  under  the  committee  amend- 
ment, the  Fed  would  have  full  authority 
to  determine  whatever  means  would  do 
the  most  effective  job.  Thus,  we  are  not 
tying  the  hands  of  the  Fed.  Instead,  we 
are  giving  them  the  widest  possible  lati- 
tude. 

In  order  to  insure  that  the  authority 
conferred  upon  the  Federal  ReseiTe 
Board  is  subject  to  proper  restrictions, 
I  am  proposing  an  amendment  which 
would  restrict  a<rency  net  purchases  to 
not  more  than  S2  billion  in  any  1  year. 
This  language  confirms  the  intent  of  the 
committee  report  to  limit  .-uch  author- 
ity to  reasonable  amounts.  The  adoption 
of  the  amendment  should  remove  any 
fear  that  the  authority  might  be  abused 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  or  that  the  Board 
might  be  subject  to  undue  pressures  to 
supply  unlimited  amounts  of  credit. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  appi-ove  my  amendment  and 
then  sustain  the  committee  position  as 
amended. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  call  up  my 
amendment,  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
support  it,  as  well  as  the  amendment  I 
offered  in  committee  and  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
I  believe  that  the  Proxmire  amendment, 
as  amended,  with  this  safeguard  amend- 
ment, win  be  a  good  provision  and  should 
be  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  we  can  have  a  rollcall  vote  on  the 


amendment,  because  I  think  it  is  so  sig- 
nificant that  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
should  be  heard  on  this  limitation  and 
vote  on  the  Sparkman  amendment  to  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  allow  me  to  a.sk 
a  question  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  indeed,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  a  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  make  it  ob- 
ligatory upon  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  buy  the  bonds  or  certificates  that  will 
be  issued? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  This  is  not  an  oblig- 
atory matter. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  the  Senate 
committee  iias  dealt  with  it  with  great 
care.  Also,  it  is  limited  to  periods  of 
monetary  stringency  and  rapidly  rising 
interest  rates. 

Before  this  amendment  was  accepted 
by  the  committee.  I  had  a  call  from  an 
official  in  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, who  said  to  me,  "If  this  amendment 
IS  to  be  adopted.  I  hope  you  will  use  lan- 
guage that  we  can  live  with."  I  .said.  "We 
will  certainly  be  glad  to  incorporate  any 
language  you  propose." 

Actually,  the  language  that  was  used 
in  this  amendment  was  dictated  over  the 
telephone  by  the  general  coun.sel  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  He  is  not  the  one 
who  called  me  originally,  but  he  is  the 
one  who  dictated  the  language.  Here  is 
the  way  the  provision  reads  in  the  bill. 
My  amendment  does  not  change  this: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  ih.it  the 
authority  conferred  by  paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  such  Act  be  used,  when  .ilner- 
native  means  cannot  effectivelv  be  employed, 
to  permit  financial  Institutions  to  continue 
to  supply  reasonable  amounts  of  funds  to  the 
mortgage  market  during  periods  of  monet.iry 
stringency  and  rapidly  rising  Interest  rates. 

That  very  moderate  language  was  writ- 
ten into  the  bill  largely  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Treasui-y. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  has  an- 
swered my  question,  but  I  still  have 
grave  concern  about  the  field  into 
which  we  are  entering  by  invading  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  Up  imtil  now,  ever  since  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  was  created,  which  I 
believe  was  in  1912.  or  .some  time  after 
Mr.  Wihson  was  elected,  it  was  intended 
that  the  fiscal  and  monetarj-  matters  of 
the  Nation  should  be  vested  in  the  Fed- 
eral  Reserve  Board,   a  nonpolitical 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  I  suggest 
monetary,  not  fiscal? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes,  monetary:  but 
here  is  an  effort  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  I  answer  that, 
because  I  must  leave  to  go  to  a 
conference? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  an  agency  independent  of  the 
executive  department;  it  is  not  inde- 
pendent of  the  Congress.  Let  us  remem- 
ber that.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  is 
a  creature  of  the  Congress.  These  are 
guidelines. 

May  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
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to  the  fact  that  In  the  newspapers  Sun- 
day and  yesterday  there  were  articles 
dealing  with  projected  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
open  up  easier  credit,  easier  financing, 
to  the  commercial  banks? 

I  have  a  great  respect  for  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  but  we  are  not  asking 
in  this  legislation  any  more  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  than  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  voluntarily,  of  its  own  accord,  given 
to  the  commercial  banks  of  this  coun- 
try. In  fact,  we  are  not  asking  as  much. 
Some  figures  were  related  In  one  of  those 
articles.  By  one  stroke  of  the  pen,  one 
vote  of  the  Board,  as  much  as  $3  8  bil- 
lion were  to  be  given  to  the  commercial 
banks. 

My  amendment  would  limit  what  could 
be  given  under  this  arrangement  to  $2 
billion,  and  it  could  oe  given  only  in 
times  of  extreme  strirlgency  and  high 
interest  rates. 

I  think  that  is  a  fair  limitation  and 
ought  to  take  care  of  any  need. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  reahze  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  is  a  creature  of  Con- 
gress, but  when  it  was  established  there 
was  yelling  from  the  hbusetops  that  the 
monetary  policies  of  ihis  Government 
had  been  liberated  fr^m  intrusion  by 
politicians  who  would  Use  their  political 
power  in  a  manner  td  advance  them- 
selves, even  though  thei  monetary  situa- 
tion of  the  country  might  be  in  danger. 
I  have  felt  all  the  time  that  any  inva- 
sion of  the  powers  which  were  granted 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  would  fore- 
t)ode  danger  to  our  coi»itry. 

I  understand  that  th^  Federal  Reserve 
Board  opposes  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
as  distinguished,  for  thje  moment,  from 
the  amendment  that  ip  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama^  The  U.S.  Treas- 
ury Department  opposes  the  provision. 
The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion opposes  it.  The  Feieral  Home  Loan 
Board  opposes  it.  All  oppose  this  purpose 
to  chip  away  the  powet  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  ! 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  M^  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  just  a  tnoment? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yiel<|. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mri  President,  first, 
may  I  ask  for  the  yeas  arid  roays? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  Withhold  that  re- 
quest for  a  moment?  I  have  an  amend- 
ment to  offer.  Let  us  ^et  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  both  of  them. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  LelJ  us  get  the  yeas 
and  nays  ordered  on  thfm  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  cannot  be  .ordered  on  an 
amendment  not  yet  before  the  Senate. 
The  Chair  suggests  thit  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  ordered  on  the  ajnendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. ; 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.;  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  dfi  the  Sparkman 
amendment.  I 

The  yeas  and  nays  wele  ordered. 
Mr.   BENNETT.  Mr.  ^'resident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  th^t  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  ordered  on  the  amendment  which 
I  will  offer,  and  which  ie  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Utah  asking  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  in  order  to  ask  for  the 


yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment  which 
he  will  later  offer? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  is  making  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none.  Is  there  a  suffi- 
cient second'' 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  we  passed  in  1966,  which  we 
are  extending,  permits  the  Board  to  buy 
in  the  open  market  securities  issued  by 
Federal  agencies  such  as  FNMA  partici- 
pation certificates  or  the  Federal  home 
loan  consolidated  debentures 

Although  many  Members  of  Congress 
thought  this  authority  would  be  vigor- 
ously used  by  the  Board — that  was  the 
1966  authority  we  granted — virtually  no 
direct  open-market  purchases  have  been 
made  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  One 
reason  advanced  by  the  Board  for  not 
buying  agency  issues  in  the  open  mar- 
ket Is  that  there  is  no  assurance  that 
the  proceeds  from  such  purchases  would 
necessarily  find  their  way  back  to  the 
mortgage  market,  particularly  if  the 
purchase  were  made  from  non-mortgage- 
oriented  investors  such  as  commercial 
banks. 

The  committee  amendment  would 
remedy  this  objection  by  giving  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  the  authority  to  pur- 
chase such  issues  directly  from  the 
agency  as  well  as  in  the  open  market. 
Thus,  direct  purchases  of  obligations 
issued  by  FNMA  or  the  Federal  home 
loan  banks  would  insure  that  the  funds 
were  channeled  directly  into  the  mort- 
gage market. 

In  addition  to  providing  direct  pur- 
chase authority,  the  amendment  also 
expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  concern- 
ing the  use  of  such  authority.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  purchase  of  agency  is- 
sues would  be  used  "to  permit  financial 
institutions  to  continue  to  supply  rea- 
sonable amounts  of  funds  to  the  mort- 
gage market  during  periods  of  monetary 
stringency  and  rapidly  rising  interest 
rates." 

HOW    THE   DIHECT    PUR'~HASE   AMENDMENT 
WOULD    WORK 

The  aim  of  the  amendment  is  not  to 
.subsidize  mortgages  or  to  insulate  hous- 
ing completely  from  monetary  policy, 
but  rather  to  supply  a  limited  source  of 
funds  to  the  mortgage  market,  and  par- 
ticularly to  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, during  periods  of  extremely  tight 
money  and  rapidly  rising  Interest  rates 
such  as  occurred  during  1966 — and  such 
as  might  very  well  reoccur  during  the 
last  half  of  1968.  During  1966,  the  proc- 
ess of  "dlsintermediatlon"  caused  sub- 
stantial disruption  to  the  mortgage 
market. 

Rapidly  rising  Interest  rates  caiised 
many  savers  to  switch  their  funds  from 
financial  institutions  to  direct  purchases 
of  bonds  and  Government  securities.  To 
some  extent,  commercial  banks  were  able 
to  respond  by  raising  their  interest  rates 
paid  on  time  deposits  and  certificates  of 
deposits,  as  well  as  the  rates  charged  for 
their  loans  to  compensate  for  the  higher 
cost  of  obtaining  deposits. 

Savings  and  loan  associations  could 
not  compete  as  effectively  for  funds  be- 


cause most  of  their  existing  portfolios 
were  invested  in  long  term  mortgages 
contracted  for  in  earlier  years  at  lower 
rates  of  Interest.  Since  the  savings  and 
loans  were  "locked  In"  with  respect  to 
their  earning  assets,  they  were  limited  in 
their  ability  to  compete  for  funds  by  rais- 
ing their  rates  on  savings  deposits. 

The  Federal  home  loan  banks  can  sup- 
ply advances  to  individual  associations. 
However,  in  1966  it  was  unable  to  supply 
enough  funds  to  the  industry  as  a  whole 
to  prevent  a  precipitous  drop  In  housing 
starts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  housing  starts 
dropped  to  a  real  depression  level.  The 
Federal  home  loan  banks  can  only  raise 
money  for  relending  to  member  associa- 
tions by  borrowing  in  the  open  market. 
These  funds  must,  in  turn,  be  reloaned  to 
member  associations  at  the  market  rate 
since  the  operation  of  the  home  loan 
banks  are  economically  self-sustaining. 
Thus,  the  rates  charged  on  advances 
from  the  Federal  home  loan  banks  In- 
crease as  market  rates  increase.  As  a  re- 
sult, many  associations  cannot  afford  to 
borrow  from  the  home  loan  banks  at 
these  higher  rates  since  they  are  locked 
into  the  lower  rates  earned  on  their  exist- 
ing mortgage  portfolio 

Because  of  rapidly  rising  interest  rates, 
savings  and  loans  suffered  a  substantial 
loss  of  savings  inflow  in  1966  due  to  dlsin- 
termediatlon. Net  savings  and  other  in- 
flow fell  from  $8.7  billion  in  1965  to  S2.8 
billion  in  1966,  a  drop  of  68  percent.  In- 
creased advances  from  the  home  loan 
banks  rose  by  only  $200  million,  not 
nearly  enough  to  offset  the  drop  in  sav- 
ings inflows.  As  a  result,  net  flows  of  resi- 
dential mortgage  credit  from  savings  and 
loans  fell  from  $7.7  billion  during  1965  to 
$2.7  billion  during  1966.  or  a  drop  of  65 
percent.  In  the  aggregate,  all  other 
sources  of  mortgage  credit  were  able  to 
maintain  their  supply,  hence  savings  and 
loans  were  primarily  responsible  for  the 
drop  In  total  net  mortgage  credit  flows 
from  $16.2  billion  in  1965  to  Sll  billion  in 
1966.  or  a  decrease  of  32  percent. 

Although  a  tight  money  policy  is  sup- 
posed to  restrain  the  economy  by  cutting 
back  on  all  investment,  business  invest- 
ment rose  by  a  very  sharp  amount — 13 
percent — during  1966.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  was  one  of  the  biggest  years 
in  history  for  investment  by  business  in 
plant  and  equipment.  Tliis  may  be  con- 
trasted witli  a  21-percent  drop  in  housing 
starts  and  a  10-percent  drop  in  resi- 
dential construction  expenditures.  Hous- 
ing has  clearly  borne  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  restraint. 

If  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  had  the 
authority  conferred  by  the  proposed 
amendment,  it  would  be  able  to  channel 
funds  to  savings  and  loans  during  future 
periods  of  disintermedlation,  thus  re- 
ducing the  severe  blow  to  housing.  During 
the  period  such  as  1966.  purchases  of  $1 
to  $2  billion  of  PHLB  obligations  would 
have  provided  substantial  relief  for 
housing.  Although  an  additional  $1  or  $2 
billion  of  mortgage  credit  would  not  have 
completely  insulated  the  housing  in- 
dustry from  the  effects  of  tight  money, 
it  would  have  softened  the  blow. 

This  is  the  point  I  wish  to  make,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to 
make  it  over  and  over  again;  that  we  are 
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not  trying,  in  this  amendment,  to  prevent 
the  housing  Industry  from  bearing  its 
share  of  the  restraint  when  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  decides  to  put  on  the 
brakes.  It  should,  and  it  will  have  to. 
What  we  are  saying  is  that  it  should  not 
bear  the  overwhelming  amount  of  re- 
straint it  suffered  in  1966,  when  it  was 
almost  shoved  into  a  major  depression, 
while  business  was  expanding  at  a  record 
pace.  Purchases  of  this  magnitude  would, 
of  course,  have  to  be  offset  by  simul- 
taneous sales  of  Federal  securities  in 
order  to  maintain  the  same  effect  on 
bank  reserves  and  the  money  supply. 

This  is  not  an  inflationary  bill.  The 
bill  would  recognize  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  has  an  obligation  to  do  its 
best  to  stabilize  prices  and.  in  periods  of 
strain  on  the  economy,  to  reduce  the 
money  supply.  Obviotisly,  it  increases  the 
money  supply  when  it  buys  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Boai-d  and  FNMA;  and  in  order  to  coun- 
terbalance that,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
it  to  sell  Tieasury  bills. 

This  is  what  we  expect  it  to  do.  We 
exp>ect  it  to  be  able  to  sell  Treasury  obli- 
gations in  order  to  neuti-alizc  any  infla- 
tionary effect  that  would  be  effected  by 
its  purchase  of  Fedei^al  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  obligations. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  .i  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  reading  from  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  Sparkman  1  by  William  Mc- 
Chesney  Martin.  Jr.,  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

In  the  letter,  he  states: 

If  tlie  Federal  Reserve  were  directed  to  fur- 
nish several  billion  dollars  to  support  the 
mortgage  market,  the  result  would  be  to  add 
that  amount  of  dollars  to  bank  reserves, 
which  would  In  turn  stimulate  the  banking 
system  to  expand  money  and  credit  by  sev- 
eral times  that  amount.  This  would  of  course 
Ije  inflationary  unless  some  way  could  be 
found  to  absorb  these  reserves.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  ihe  inflationary  Impact  of 
our  purchases  ot  agency  issues  could  be  off- 
set by  sales  of  Treasury  obligations  out  of 
the  System's  portfolio.  Such  sales,  in  the  vol- 
ume that  would  probably  be  necessary,  would 
seriously  complicate  the  Treasury's  task  of 
managing  the  public  debt.  The  System  might 
then  face  the  dlfHcult  choice  of  abandoning 
the  effort  to  supfxsrt  the  mortgage  market, 
or  continuing  it  notwithstanding  its  infla- 
ionary  impact,  or  attempting  to  make  off- 
setting sales  of  Treasury  obligations  at  the 
risk  of  disrupting  the  market  for  Treasury 
securities. 

The  Senator  has  just  stated  that  the 
inflationary  effect  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  buying  these  issues  could  be  offset 
by  selling  securities  out  of  the  portfolio, 
but  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
points  out  the  fallacy  or  the  weakness  of 
that  proposal. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  indeed.  In  the 
first  place,  this  letter  was  written  before 
Senator  Sparkman  proposed  his  amend- 
ment. The  Sparkman  amendment  would 
limit  the  amoimt  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  could  buy  to  S2  billion.  It  could 
not  buy  any  more. 

Chairman  Martin  said  they  might 
have  to  buj-  $10  billion,  or  more  than  $10 


billion,  but  under  the  amendment  $2  bil- 
lion would  be  the  maximum  amoimt. 

If  the  Senator  will  read  carefully  what 
Mr.  Martin  said,  he  will  find  he  said  that 
if  an  attempt  is  made  to  offset  this  in- 
crease in  the  money  supply  by  purchas- 
ing obligations  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  or  of  FNMA.  if  they  try  to 
offset  it  by  trying  to  sell  Treasury  se- 
curities, and  the  assumption  made  by 
Chairman  Martin  is  that  they  might  have 
to  buy  many  billions  and  therefore  sell 
so  many  billion  of  Treasury  securities  it 
would  upset  the  market.  But  they  would 
not  have  to  .sell  more  than  S2  billion  of 
them,  because  that  is  the  limit  on  the 
amoimt  of  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  obligations,  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  could  buy  under  the  Spark- 
man amendment. 

If  that  were  ineffective,  it  would  be  in- 
effective. We  win  just  have  to  see  whether 
it  works  or  not.  We  do  not  know.  Our 
judgment,  and  the  judgment  of  many 
economists,  is  that  an  infusion  of  $1  to 
$2  billion  in  1966  would  have  greatly 
helped  the  housing  market. 

At  any  rate,  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  buy  more  than  $2  billion  of  these  ob- 
ligations, even  if  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  wanted  to  do  it.  and  I  am  sure 
they  would  not.  if  the  Spaikman  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  should  support 
it.  If  that  amendment  is  agreed  to.  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  the  Fed  to 
buy  more  than  $2  billion  of  these  obliga- 
tions. And  that  amount  can  readily  be 
offset  by  selling  $2  billion  of  Treasury 
bills.  That  would  completely  eliminate 
any  inflationary  impact  of  the  purchase 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  that  is  not  what 
Mr.  McChesney  Martin  says  In  his  letter. 
He  negatives  completely  the  aigument 
that  by  the  selling  of  Treasury  obliga- 
tions the  problem  would  be  solved.  He 
says  that  it  would  completely  disrupt  the 
ability  to  manage  the  debt.  He  does  not 
In  any  manner  approve  this  method  of 
solving  the  problem. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  let 
us  go  over  his  words.  He  says: 

Such  sales,  in  the  volume  that  would  prob- 
ably be  necessary,  would  seriously  compli- 
cate the  Treasury's  task  of  managing  the 
public  debt. 

This  obviously  assumes  that  the  Fed 
would  have  to  buy  several  billions.  How- 
ever, we  limit  its  purchases  to  $2  billion 
in  volume.  So  they  would  have  to  sell 
only  S2  billion.  And  this  is  very  easy 
for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  do; 
$2  billion  in  sales  of  Treasury  bills  over 
a  reasonable  period  would  not.  in  my 
view,  really  upset  the  money  market. 
This  could  be  absorbed. 

This  is  about  3  percent  of  the  out- 
standing Treasury  bills;  $2  billion  in 
Treasury  bills  is  not  so  great  as  to  cause 
any  real  difficulty. 

The  Sparkman  amendment  Is  essen- 
tial. It  is  a  ver>'  constructive  and  im- 
Fwrtant  amendment.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  raised  a  good  point  in  the 
absence  of  the  Sparkman  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  assumed 
that  I  was  going  to  support  the  Spark- 
man amendment.  I  would  want  first  to 


explore  the  ultimate  impact  that  a  pro- 
posal of  this  type  is  likely  to  have  in  the 
future  upon  the  avowed  purpose  followed 
for  more  than  50  years,  that  the  mone- 
tar>'  problems  of  the  Nation  shall  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  a  nonpolitlcal  body.  And 
in  accordance  with  the  views  expressed 
by  the  minority,  this  is  the  first  time  in 
more  than  50  years  that  we  have  stuck 
our  hands  into  the  operations  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  by  telling  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  as  the 
bin  urgently  contemplates,  that  it  could 
negative  the  judgment  of  the  Federal 
Re.serve  Board. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  in  1946 
the  Senate  passed  the  Employment  Act 
which  has  set  a  guideline  for  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  required  them 
to  tailor  their  monetary  policy  in  sucli 
a  way  as  to  encourage  maximum  growth 
and  high  level  or  full  employment  con- 
sistent with  price  stability. 

That  was  an  action  by  Congress.  And 
Congress,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  can- 
not get  aw-ay  from  the  Constitution 
which  provides  very  clearly  that  the 
Congress  shall  have  the  duty  to  coin 
money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof. 

Many  times  Chairman  Martin  has 
come  before  our  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee and  before  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee, and  he  has  admitted  in  re.sponse  to 
questions  that  the  Federal  Re.'serve  Board 
is  a  creature  of  the  Congress  and  that 
they  will  do  whatever  we  require  them 
to  do. 

We  would  be  derelict  in  our  duty  if  we 
were  simply  to  delegate  the  money  power 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  walk  away 
and  forget  it.  We  have  not  done  it  in  the 
past.  I  do  not  think  we  should  do  it  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  let  us 
assume  that  in  1946  there  was  a  bit  of 
invasion  and  that  we  contemplate  ex- 
panding that  invasion  and  find  solace  in 
the  proposition  that  it  might  help  the 
mortgage  loan  business  and  the  other 
people  who  want  the  bill.  However,  when 
we  do  that,  we  are  invading  the  author- 
ity which  was  proclaimed  from  the 
housetops  during  the  WiLson  adminis- 
tration about  the  great  achievement  in 
establishing  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  taking  away  from  political  tempta- 
tions the  control  of  the  monetary  system. 

In  one  situation  in  Ohio  about  20 
years  ago,  the  question  arose  whether  a 
5-cent  fare  could  sustain  the  operation 
of  a  street  transportation  system.  The 
company  was  asking  10  cents.  The  coun- 
cil refused  to  grant  the  10  cents,  but  put 
the  matter  on  the  ballot  for  the  voters 
to  decide  whether  they  wanted  to  pay  5 
cents  or  10  cents.  That  was  a  political 
approach. 

I  say  respectfully  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  that  we  are  entering  Into  a 
most  dangerous  field.  Arguments  have 
been  made  by  a  Representative  that  he 
would  want  to  take  away  from  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  completely  the  powers 
it  now  has.  I  .shuddered  with  fear  every 
time  I  heard  his  arguments. 

I  recognize  th"  sincerity  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
However,  on  this  Issue  I  have  difficulty 
in  agreeing  with  him. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mt.  President.  I  want 
to  make  one  other  remark  In  connection 
with  my  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  Purchase  of  these  obligations  is  en- 
tirely up  to  the  judgment  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  It  Is  not  something  that 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  can 
determine.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
alone  under  the  bill  can  determine 
whether  alternative  means  can  be  effec- 
tively employed  to  provide  a  reasonable 
amoimt  of  mortgage  f  onds  during  mone- 
tary stringency.  They  determine  that. 
They  have  the  jurisdietion. 

Of  course.  Congress  provides  the  word 
"reasonable. "  but  It  13  up  to  the  Fed  to 
Interpret  the  word  "reasonable." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  fair  and 
moderate  kind  of  a  guideline  for  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  bill  as  it  originally  emerged  from 
the  committee,  without  the  Sparkman 
amend;n.ent,  make  it  obligatory  upon  the 
FederaLEeserve  System  to  buy,  or  was  it 
permissive  for  it  to  buy? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  Sparkman  1  was  correct 
when  he  said  that  it  \fas  up  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  tot  exercise  its  judg- 
ment. It  required  thjat  whenever  the 
Federal  Reserve  Boartt.  in  its  judgment, 
deems  it  is  necessary,  it  will  provide 
funds  to  the  housing  market  by  buying 
these  obligations.  But  the  Fed  deter- 
mines when  it  is  reaitonable.  They  de- 
termine whether  alternative  means  are 
available.  So  they  hate  a  great  deal  of 
discretion  within  the  guidelines,  just  as 
the  employment  guidefines  leave  it  up  to 
them  when  it  is  necetsary  to  employ  a 
monetary  policy  that  Will  maximize  em- 
ployment. Ic  is  up  to  ^hem  to  make  the 
decision. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Wa^  that  in  the  bill 
as  It  came  from  the  committee? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Y9s.  it  was. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  liade  it  discretion- 
ary with  them,  contirolled  by  certain 
guidelines,  however. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  expected  that 
the  Fed  would  purchase  the  obligations 
of  the  home  loan  banks  on  such  terms 
as  would  permit  relending  to  savings  and 
loans  at  rates  which  Savings  and  loans 
were  able  to  pay,  giveri  the  current  aver- 
age yield  on  their  earning  assets.  During 
periods  of  substantifil  disintermedia- 
tion.  the  rate  charged  by  the  Fed  could 
be  less  than  the  market  rate. 

It  is  expected,  howeiver,  that  the  rate 
would  not  normally  be-  less  than  the  dis- 
count rate  charged  for  advances  to 
member  commercial  banks. 

Once  monetary  conjlitions  had  eased 
and  interest  rates  beiin  to  level  off  or 
decline,  the  Federal  home  loan  banks 
could  then  begin  retiring  their  debt  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The  Board 
would  not  be  expected  to  be  a  net  sup- 
plier of  mortgage  credit  over  the  life  of  a 
business  cycle.  Instead,  the  objective 
would  be  to  help  smooth  out  the  cyclical 
swings  in  the  housing  industry  occa- 
sioned by  swings  in  monetary  policy. 

This  again  is  very  important  because 
It  shows  the  relationship  between  the 


kind  of  action  we  are  asking  here  and 
the  discounting  which  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  does  now  for  every  member 
bank  that  wants  to  borrow  money  from 
the  Federal  Reserve.  They  are  free  to 
borrow  money. 

It  was  announced  Just  within  the  last 
48  hours,  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
said,  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
every  intention  of  greatly  widening  its 
discount  fimction.  This  is  at  the  initia- 
tive of  the  banks.  But  the  pending  bill 
places  discretion  entirely  with  the  Board 
to  determine  whether  they  will  buy  these 
obligations. 

NEED    FOR    rEDERAL    RESERVE    BACKUP 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  the  amend- 
ment approved  by  the  committee  is 
amply  demonstrated  by  the  experience 
of  1966.  The  advantages  of  the  Fed  pur- 
chasing agency  issues  can  be  summarized 
as  follows : 

First.  The  authority  given  the  Board 
will  tend  to  assure  a  more  equitable  allo- 
cation of  the  impact  of  a  tight-money 
policy.  The  housing  sector  will  not  be 
called  upon  to  bear  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  cutbacks  as  it  was  in  1966 
and  in  previous  periods  of  a  restrictive 
money  policy. 

Mr.  President,  in  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. Governor  Maisel,  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  testified  thai  although 
the  housing  industry  represents  3  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product,  it 
suffered  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
cutback  that  was  effected  by  monetary 
policy  in  1966.  Think  of  that.  After  all. 
It  is  well  enough  for  Members  oi  Congress 
to  say  we  can  leave  this  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board;  it  is  up  to  them.  But 
we  in  the  Congress  have  a  responsibility. 
The  Constitution  gives  us  that  responsi- 
bihty.  We  are  now  simply  proposing 
guidelines  that  will  direct  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  use  its  judgment  to 
provide  a  reasonable  amount  of  funds 
to  the  housing  market  when  that  is 
necessary. 

Second.  The  authority  will  help  to 
achieve  the  congressional  policy  con- 
tained in  the  1949  Housing  Act  of  pro- 
viding a  decent  home  for  every  American 
family.  When  the  housing  industry  is 
clobbered  by  tight  money,  it  is  the  poor 
and  underprivileged  who  suffer  the  most. 

Those  who  have  studied  our  housing 
needs  realize  how  difficult  it  is  to  induce 
builders  to  construct  housing  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  families.  Profit 
margins  are  generally  greater  on  middle- 
and  upper-income  housing.  Thus,  when 
tight  money  restricts  the  flow  of  mort- 
gage credit,  housing  for  low-income 
families  is  restricted  the  most.  This  con- 
clusion is  supported  by  Bureau  of  the 
Census  data  which  show  the  average  cost 
per  unit  rising  during  periods  of  tight 
money. 

Mr.  President,  just  recently.  Congress 
passed  a  housing  bill.  It  passed  the  Sen- 
ate some  time  ago  and  passed  the  House 
more  recently.  The  whole  purpose  of  that 
bill  was  to  increase  housing  starts,  espe- 
cially for  people  with  low  income  and 
moderate  income  in  this  country.  There 
is  no  question  that  that  bill  cannot  pos- 
sibly  succeed   unless    funds    are   made 


available  to  the  housing  industry;  and 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  now,  in  my 
view,  is  just  as  essential  as  the  housing 
bill  itself,  if  we  are  really  going  to  have 
housing.  It  Is  one  thing  to  pass  a  housing 
bill,  which  we  passed.  It  is  something 
else  to  provide  the  funds  to  be  available 
to  make  that  housing  bill  a  reality. 

Tliird.  The  authority  will  also  tend  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  the  housing  In- 
dustry by  stabilizing  cyclical  savings  in 
lioustng  starts.  Resources  cannot  be 
moved  into  and  out  of  the  housing  in- 
dustry without  some  additional  cost. 
Hence,  a  more  stable  rate  of  residential 
constmction  should  result  in  lower  con- 
struction costs  and  housing  prices. 
Monetary  policy  would  be  inherently 
more  efficient  if  it  could  spread  its  impact 
more  broadly  throughout  the  economy 
instead  of  centering  uf)on  one  sector. 

What  happened  in  1966  is  not  only 
devastating  for  people  who  work  in  the 
homebuilding  industiT.  by  creating  a 
depression,  but  also,  it  is  inefficient,  be- 
cause you  move  your  resources  and  labor 
out  of  the  housing  industry,  and  to  get 
them  back  again  is  inefficient  and  inef- 
fective. 

Fouith.  The  mere  existence  of  a  par- 
tial Federal  Reser\e  backup  to  the  mort- 
gage market  will  increase  confidence 
and  further  stability  within  the  savings 
and  loan  industry.  Tlie  frightening  ex- 
perience of  1966  is  still  fresh  in  mind. 
The  threat  of  an  additional  round  of 
disintermediation  might  very  well  cause 
savings  and  loan  associations  to  over- 
react by  drastically  cutting  new  mortgage 
commitments.  However,  if  the  industiy 
realizes  the  Federal  Reser\'e  System  is 
committed  toward  replacing  a  portion  of 
any  sharp  reduction  in  mortgage  credit, 
the  savings  and  loan  industrj'  will  be 
inclined  to  maintain  a  more  .stable  rate 
of  mortgage  lending. 

Fifth.  The  authority  will  help  main- 
tain competitive  equality  between  com- 
mercial banks  and  thrift  institutions.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  does  not  conduct  mone- 
tary policy  in  a  vacuum.  The  Board  also 
has  numerous  bank  supen'isory  duties 
which  causes  it  to  maintain  close  con- 
tact with  the  banking  community.  In- 
deed, the  very  structure  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  insures  the  representa- 
tion of  commercial  banking  viewpoints. 

As  Is  the  case  with  many  regulator^' 
agencies,  the  regulators  often  become 
spokesman  for  the  regulated. 

I  believe  the  jieople  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  are  of  the  liighest  in- 
tegrity. They  are  very  able  men,  and  I 
admire  them  greatly.  But  It  is  perfectly 
obvious  to  anyone  who  has  experience  in 
Government  that  this  is  what  has  hap- 
p>ened  to  regulatory  agencies.  They  do  be- 
come identified  with  the  interests  of  the 
people  they  regulate.  We  all  know  the 
reason  for  that.  The  Federal  Reserve 
System  must  continually  guard  against 
this  tendency  .so  that  it  does  not  disad- 
vantage competing  nonbank  financial 
institutions.  An  example  of  this  tendency 
which  comes  immediately  to  mind  is  the 
increase  in  the  regulation  Q  ceiling  on 
commercial  bank  certificates  of  deposits 
in  December  of  1965  from  5  percent  to 
5!2  percent.  In  responding  to  pressures 
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from  the  commercial  banking  industry, 
the  Federal  Reserve  merely  succeeded  in 
transferring  the  burden  of  adjustment  to 
the  savings  and  loan  industry. 

Another  more  recent  example  is  the 
announcement  Monday  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Sy.stem  of  a  proposed  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  discount  facility  for  commer- 
cial banks.  The  proposal  would  permit 
any  member  bank  to  borrow  at  least  10 
percent  of  its  capital  on  a  "no  questions 
asked"  basis.  If  adopted  by  the  Board— 
and  it  .seems  inevitable  that  something 
close  to  this  will  be  adopted  by  the 
Board — this  proposal  would  permit  auto- 
matic loans  of  more  than  S3  billion  to 
commercial  banks  for  up  to  6  months  out 
of  the  year.  Moreover,  member  banks 
would  be  able  to  obtain  still  additional 
credit  for  .seasonal  and  emergency  needs. 
Such  liberalized  borrowing  authority 
could  enable  commercial  banks  to  gain 
a  tremendous  competitive  advantage  over 
thrift  in.stitutions. 

The  ijroposal  that  the  Fed  supply  be- 
tween SI  and  S2  billion  of  credit  to  .sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  during  periods 
of  tight  money  seems  to  be  an  extremely 
modest  sugerestion  when  compared  with 
the  day  in  and  day  out  voliune  of  credit 
which  the  Fed  contemplates  supplying 
commercial  banks.  The  proposal  in  the 
amendment  before  us  would  only  par- 
tially redress  the  competitive  imbalance 
between  banks  and  savings  and  loan  as- 
.sociations  fostered  by  Federal  Reserve 
policies.  But,  more  important,  it  would 
serve  to  indicate  that  Congress  intends 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  should  have 
a  respon.=;ibility  to  all  financial  institu- 
tions and  not  merely  to  commercial 
banks. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  let  me 
summarize  by  .saying  that,  after  all  is 
said  and  done,  the  basic  ix)licy  question 
raised  by  the  committee  amendment  is 
quite  simple :  Should  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  deal  only  with  the  economy  as  a 
whole,  or  should  it  have  .some  limited 
statutory  responsibility  for  the  housing 
sector  of  our  economy? 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  Federal 
Reserve  would  prefer  to  deal  only  with 
the  aggregate  economy.  But  Congress 
must  decide  not  on  the  basis  of  what  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  would  prefer,  but 
rather  on  the  basis  of  what  is  best  for 
the  cotmtrj'. 

To  sum  up  the  arguments  for  the  com- 
mittee amendment : 

First.  It  insures  that  housing  will  not 
bear  the  brunt  of  a  tight  money  policy. 
The  3  percent  of  the  business  in  this 
country,  3  percent  of  the  gross  national 
profit,  will  not,  as  in  1966,  bear  60  per- 
cent of  the  cutback  which  is  effected 
when  monetai-y  policy  is  restricted  as  it 
was  in  1966. 

Second.  It  furthers  national  policy  of 

turning  slumdwellers  into  homeowners. 

Third.  It  improves  the  efficiency  of  the 

housing    industry    and    lowers    housing 

costs. 

Fourth.  It  maintains  confidence  and 
stability  in  the  savings  and  loan  industry. 
Fifth.   It  helps  maintain   competitive 
equality  between  financial  institutions. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  overwhelm- 
ingly sustain  the  judgment  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  by  retain 
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ing  the  committee  amendment  giving 
the  Federal  Reserve  a  greater  role  in  the 
mortgage  market. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department,  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  oppose 
this  proposal? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No;  that  is  not  quite 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  substantially 
correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Frankly,  it  does  not 
surprise  me.  After  all.  when  the  admin- 
istration takes  a  position,  we  do  not  ex- 
pect one  agency  to  move  one  way  and 
one  to  move  another.  Tliey  all  do  what 
the  President  ha.s  decided  they  will  do. 
Whenever  the  administration  takes  a  ix)- 
sition  for  or  against  jiroposed  legislation, 
they  speak  as  one  voice. 

Mr.  Home,  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  was  asked 
.specifically  about  this,  and  this  is  the 
answer  he  .uavc. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  From  where  is  the 
Senator  reading? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  reading,  unfor- 
tunately, from  .something  that  has  not 
been  jirinted  as  yet.  It  is  the  transcript 
of  the  liearincs  before  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  This 
was  on  June  25. 

The  question  asked  by  Mr.  Widxall 
was:  "Are  you  opposed  to  this  amend- 
ment?" 

Mr.  Home  replied.  "No,  .sir." 

Then,  earlier  in  response  to  a  question 
by  Mr.  P.'\tman.  Mr.  Home  had  a  vcrj' 
modest  statement  in  wliich  he  said : 

I  simply  have  to  say  that  while  I  want  the 
.situation  rplieved.  I  do  not  feel  ih.it  I  am  well 
enough  versed  In  the  complexities  between 
the  Fed  and  the  Trea.sury  that  I  should  do 
more  In  this  respect  than  to  defer  to  the 
Administration's  position  or  to  defer  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  Treasury  position. 

I  submit  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  did  not  take  any  emphatic  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  fair  to  de- 
duce that  Mr.  Home  .said  he  would  defer 
his  judgement  to  that  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  the  Treasurv? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  He  made  his  posi- 
tion, as  the  good  soldier  that  he  is.  as 
clear  as  he  could.  If  my  experience  with 
various  financial  agencies  has  taught 
me  anything,  it  is  how  to  read  between 
the  lines.  In  this  instance  Mr.  Home  has 
replied,  as  an  administration  appointee. 
He  had  to  reply  as  he  did.  I  do  not  see  how 
lie  could  go  much  further  and  still  be  in 
the  administration. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  a  fact  that  those  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  are  directly  in- 
volved and  have  been  burdened  with 
direct  responsibility  in  the  matter  uni- 
forml>  say  that  what  is  proposed  is  not 
good.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  saj-s  It 
is  not  good  and  the  Treasury  Department 
says  it  is  not  good.  Home  .\'ields  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  said  it  is  not 
trood. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  said 
that  if  Home  were  free  from  the  domi- 


nation of  tlie  other  two  influences  and 
the  administration  he  might  take  a  dif- 
ferent position.  That  may  or  may  not  be. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  the  debate  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest.  Tliere  is  no  question  but  what 
the  bill,  as  introduced,  S.  3133.  .should 
be  i>assed.  but  we  now  are  really  discu.ss- 
ing  the  question  of  amendments. 

An  amendment  was  added  in  :hc  com- 
mittee, introduced  and  .spoii.'^orcd  and 
supported  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
.sin  I  Mr.  ProxmireI.  and  the  minority 
members  of  the  committee  all  voted 
against  it. 

We  have  been  arguing  about  that 
amendment  today,  at  the  last  minute, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  has  pre- 
sented an  amendment  wliich  is  between 
mv  propo.sal  to  strike  the  whole  thing 
out  and  the  iwsition  of  the  Senator  from 
Wi.scon.sin.  I  am  interested  to  .see  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  argues  for  the 
amendment  but  in.sists  on  a  record  vote 
in  order  that  the  Senate  may  work  its 
will.  I  have  a  .sti-ong  .suspicion  that  it  was 
offered  at  his  request. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  that  the  amend- 
ment I  have  at  the  desk  be  .stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Tal- 
madge  in  the  chain.  The  amendment 
will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  p.Tge  2.  beginning  at  line  14.  strike  out 
all  down  through  line  5  on  page  3. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
is  not  in  order  at  the  present  time  in 
view  of  the  j>endinc:  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Fortunately,  the 
amendment  has  been  read  so  that  it  is 
in  the  Record.  I  will  call  it  up  when  it 
is  proper  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  us,  as  I 
have  .said,  should  be  .supported  except 
for  the  amendment  which  was  added  by 
the  majority  against  the  opposition  of 
the  minority.  The  fact  that  it  was  op- 
nosed  by  all  of  the  minority  members 
does  not  make  it  a  partisan  matter  be- 
cause as  already  brought  out  it  is 
strongly  opposed  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  the  Trea.sury,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  FDIC.  and  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  all  of  which  are 
independent  agencies  or  a  part  of  the 
Democratic  administration. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  again  finds 
himself  in  the  position,  as  a  member  of 
the  minority  party,  of  trying  to  defend 
a  position  taken  by  the  administration 
aiiainst  those  men  who  head  the  commit- 
tee and  who  should  be  strongly  support- 
ing; this  proRram. 

In  addition  to  the  united  opposition 
from  the  Federal  agencies,  the  amend- 
ment is  also  opposed  by  major  segments 
of  the  bankin.?  community,  mortgage 
bankers,  and  the  life  insurance  industry, 
and  others  who  make  up  a  majority  of 
the  mortgage  financing  in  this  country. 
It  is  also  opposed  by  some  savings  and 
loan  associations  which  realize  it  might 
M\\e  them  a  temporary  benefit,  but  that 
it  also  sets  up  long-run  dangers. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  this  point? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  vield. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Can  the  Senator  tell 
why  the  mortgage  loan  Institutions  are 
opposing  it  and  why  sbme  savings  and 
loan  institutions  are  apposing  it?  The 
Senator  just  stated  th$y  realize  it  may 
bring  them  some  temporary  benefits  but 
the  long  range  dangers  are  far  greater 
than  they  want  to  assume. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  believe  as  my  speech 
goes  on  it  will  be  evident,  but,  to  put  the 
answer  into  a  single  sentence,  this  pro- 
posal would  attempt  to  channel  some 
money  selectivity  into  hands  of  mortgage 
lenders  but  at  the  same  time  weaken  the 
power  of  the  Federal  FJIeserve  to  control 
the  threat  of  inflation  a|id  or  cause  other 
interest  rates  to  rise.  So  while  they  might 
make  additional  mortgages,  the  long 
term  inflationary  effect  would  be  dam- 
aging to  them  and  the  entire  economy. 
Some  of  them  realize  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  Hot  a  fact  in  sub- 
stance that  they  recogfiize  there  shoiild 
not  be  a  chipping  awayt  of  the  authority 
and  the  pewer  that  ha$  been  granted  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bojard  in  managing 
the  money  supply  and  the  monetary 
problems  of  the  Nation t 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  think  that  lies  at 
the  heart  of  the  problean. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  pbssible  that  some 
persons  might  be  misltd  into  believing 
a  vote  against  the  comnilttee  amendment 
in  the  bill  would  be  a  Ivote  against  the 
housing  industry  and  the  financial  in- 
stitutiorLs  which  suppi*  funds  to  the 
mortgage  market.  Such  a  conclusion  is 
not  warranted.  It  is  ntJ'  view  that  the 
amendment  is  not  onl^  undesirable  on 
balance  with  all  other  factors  considered, 
but  also  that  it  would  not  benefit  the 
housing  industry  eithev 

Let  no  one  accuse  this  Congress  of 
neglecting  the  housing  industry  or  not 
taking  action  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the 
situation  which  is  useq  as  the  basis  of 
need  for  this  amendment. 

In  our  minority  repor;,  filed  when  this 
bill  was  reported,  we  enumerated  some 
of  the  actions  taken  byl  the  Senate,  the 
regulator>'  agencies,  ancj  the  industi-y  it- 
self, since  the  crisis  of  ^966. 

I  do  not  intend  to  discjuss  each  of  these 
in  detail,  but  I  would  like  to  just  men- 
tion some  of  them : 

First.  The  Banking  anil  Currency  Com- 
mittee held  extensive  hearings  to  receive 
the  suggestions  of  all  fcho  were  inter- 
ested. 

Second.  FHA-VA  statutory  interest 
rate  ceilings  were  removjed  to  provide  for 
more  flexibility.  I 

Third.  Mortgage  maifccet  instruments 
liave  been  made  more  liarketable. 

Fourth.  Federal  Natio<ial  Mortgage  As- 
sociation authorization^  to  assist  were 
increased  nearly  S5  billion. 

Fifth.  Flexible  interest  rate  regulation 
was  enacted  and  extended  as  we  are  now 
doing  in  this  bill. 

Sixth.  A  study  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  System  to  (^etermlne  among 
other  things  if  and  hovT  the  system  can 
more  effectively  fulfill  i||ts  responsibility. 

Seventh.  Several  majcir  acts  giving  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bai^k  Board  greater 
authority  to  maintain  al  healthy  savings 
and  loan  industry  have  been  enacted. 

Eighth.  Structural  changes  have  been 


approved  for  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  which  should  prove 
beneficial  to  housing. 

Ninth.  The  chartering  of  national 
housing  partnerships  has  been  approved. 

Tenth.  Special  mortgage  insurance  for 
low-income  persons  has  been  accepted. 

Eleventh.  A  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation  to  encourage  homeowner- 
ship  and  housing  opportunities  has  been 
approved. 

Twelfth.  The  authority  of  both  com- 
mercial banks  and  of  savings  and  loan 
associations  has  been  broadened. 

Thirteenth.  The  Federal  agencies  have 
maintained  a  constant  liaison  and  con- 
sultation on  rules  and  regulations. 

Fourteenth.  A  differential  in  the  allow- 
able interest  or  dividend  rate  payable  by 
financial  iristitutions  has  been  estab- 
lished favoring  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions. 

Fifteenth.  The  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  has  increased  its  funds  avail- 
able for  making  advances  to  savings  and 
loan  associations. 

Sixteenth.  Savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions have  been  permitted  to  issue  sav- 
ings certificates. 

This  is  not  intended  to  be  an  exhaus- 
tive list  of  all  that  we  have  done  to  avoid 
a  situation  such  as  occurred  in  1966.  but 
it  does  show  that  we  have  done  more 
this  session  toward  solving  the  problem 
of  available  mortcage  money  than  has 
ever  been  done  before. 

In  addition  to  tlie  items  which  I  have 
mentioned  that  the  Senate  has  approved 
whicii  would  be  helpful  in  solving  a 
problem  such  as  occurred  in  1966,  in  our 
housing  conference  last  week  we  ap- 
proved several  additional  major  meas- 
ures which  would  be  of  great  assistance 
to  the  savings  and  loan  industry. 

One  proposal  that  was  accepted  by  the 
conference  was  recommended  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  in  order 
that  it  might  be  more  effective  in  pro- 
viding liquidity  during  periods  of  stress. 
The  proposal  will  set  up  a  wider  variety 
of  liquidity  instruments,  including  as- 
sets of  a  sliort-term  nature  which  mem- 
bers could  utilize  on  a  more  flexible  basis 
and  which  would  be  more  profitable  than 
their  present  choice  of  either  cash  or 
Government  obligations.  These  instru- 
ments would  include,  with  Board  ap- 
proval, time  and  savings  deposits  in  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Banks  and  commercial 
banks,  and  such  obligations,  including 
special  obligations  of  the  United  States, 
a  State  or  a  political  subdivision,  agency, 
or  instrumentality  of  any  one  or  more 
of  the  foregoing,  and  bankers'  accept- 
ances. Tlie  approved  provision  would 
also  give  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  authority' to  set  liquidity  require- 
ments for  member  institutions  from  4  to 
10  percent  instead  of  from  4  to  8  per- 
cent, as  at  present,  and  to  control  the 
mix  of  instruments  held  for  liquidity 
purposes.  By  raising  and  lowering  the 
percentage  of  savings  to  be  held  in  the 
eligible  instruments,  the  Board  could  as- 
sure that  ample  liquidity  was  built  up 
in  periods  of  easy  money  which  could 
be  released  to  the  mortgage  market  in 
periods  of  restrictive  monetary  policy. 

As  an  example  of  what   the  Board 


could  accomplish  through  this  means, 
in  the  period  from  1961  through  1964, 
when  mortgage  money  was  easy,  the 
Board  could  have  required  that  associa- 
tions hold  10  percent  of  their  sa\angs  in 
a  liquidity  pool  with  5  percent  in  rela- 
tively short-term  instruments.  It  would 
then  have  been  possible  in  1966  to  re- 
duce the  requirement  from  10  percent  to 
5  percent.  This  action  could  liave  re- 
leased about  S5  billion  for  use  in  the 
housing  market  during  the  credit  squeeze 
of  1966.  The  additional  credit  would 
have  greatly  reduced  the  pressure  on  the 
mortgage  market  and  would  have  helped 
not  only  the  members  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  System  but  home 
builders  and  home  buyers  as  well.  Be- 
cause of  a  possible  point  of  order  on  the 
conference  committee  action,  since  it 
was  not  a  part  of  either  bill,  this  author- 
ity will  no  doubt  be  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  this  bill. 

Certainly,  additional  measures  will 
prove  appropriate  in  the  future  but,  in 
taking  additional  action,  we  must  be  sure 
or  at  least  reasonably  sure  that  what  we 
do  will  have  a  net  beneficial  effect.  This 
cannot  be  said  for  the  amendment  which 
we  are  now  considering. 

The  proposal  to  inject  Federal  Reserve 
funds  directly  into  the  mortgage  market 
during  times  of  general  credit  restraint 
might  seem  to  offer  some  additional  in- 
surance against  a  shortage  of  funds  to 
finance  homes.  But  home  buyers,  home 
builders,  and  thrift  institutions  would  be 
hurt,  not  helped,  if  the  proposal  resulted, 
as  is  probable,  in  reducing  the  flow  of 
private  funds  into  mortgages.  At  best, 
there  would  merely  be  a  substitution  of 
public  funds  for  private  mortgage  funds, 
and  at  the  risk  of  substantial  disruption 
to  other  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Moreover,  the  proposed  requirement 
could  severely  limit  the  Federal  Reserve 
in  its  major  responsibility  of  stabilizing 
the  economy  through  the  use  of  mone- 
tary policy.  This  may  well  be  the  first  of 
many  efforts  to  require  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  set  up  selective  controls 
over  the  use  of  credit  for  various  seg- 
ments of  the  economy. 

Certainly,  if  the  housing  industry  is 
made  eligible  to  receive  subsidized  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  periods  of  monetary 
restraint,  it  can  be  argued  that  other 
segments  are  entitled  to  the  same  tj-pe  of 
treatment.  So  that  at  a  time  when  the 
Fed  is  trying  to  use  its  power  to  restrain 
inflation.  Congress  would  require  them 
by  law  to  pour  the  extra  money  into  par- 
ticular sections  of  the  economy. 

I  am  sme  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  will  agree  it  is  not  desirable  to 
change  the  character,  weaken,  and  limit 
the  flexibility  of  the  only  independent 
Federal  authority  wliich  presently  has 
the  ability  to  offset,  to  some  degree,  ir- 
responsible deficit  spending  and  the  re- 
sultant inflationar\'  pressures  that  have 
so  w°akened  the  international  position 
of  the  U.S.  dollar,  caused  a  continual 
withdrawal  of  our  gold  reserve,  and  re- 
duced the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
in  our  domestic  economy.  If  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  are  unwilling 
to  follow  responsible  fiscal  pwlicies,  as 
has  been  indicated  in  the  past  few  years. 
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then  our  Nation  must  have  an  independ- 
ent agency  somewhat  insulated  from  po- 
litical inconsLstencies  which  can  pursue 
monetary  policies  required  to  protect  the 
dollar  and  the  economy  of  this  country 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield  for  a  question'' 
The  PRESIDINCT OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
M.ADCE  in  the  chair*.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Utah  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  recognized  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  been 
vested  by  Congress,  and  expected  by  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people,  to 
supply  credit  and  money  in  times  of 
stress  and  to  take  it  out  of  the  market 
in  times  of  great  abundance. 

My  question  is:  'We  have  passed  the 
10-percent  surtax  and  ordered  a  reduc- 
tion of  S6  billion  in  spending  so  as  to 
take  the  heat  out  of  the  inflation  which 
is  threatening  the  country.  This  bill 
would  say,  however,  that  in  spite  of  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  we  aie  tiding  to  cool 
the  economy  but  at  the  same  time  we 
should  heat  it.  I  wish  the  Senator  would 
give  me  his  views  on  this  item  of  con- 
flicting purpo.ses  which  would  be  re- 
quired by  the  bill. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  think  that  the  Sena- 
tor has  stated  it  very  clearly.  We  are 
asking  the  Fed  to  go  against  its  own 
judgment  of  what  is  needed  to  carrv  out 
its  major  responsibility  when  the  use  of 
its  judgment  in  the  general  monetary 
field  threatens  investment  in  a  particu- 
lar segment  of  the  economy.  We  are  say- 
ing to  them,  "You  can  dampen  down  the 
general  economy  as  represented  by  in- 
dustry and  commerce  because  that  is 
necessary  in  the  face  of  a  threatened 
inflation,  but  you  must  temper  the  effect 
which  your  action  may  have  on  the  hous- 
ing industry  by  subsidizing  that  seg- 
ment." 

Now  water  seeks  its  own  level,  and  I 
am  sure  that  if  there  is  an  attempt  to 
restrain  funds  in  the  general  economy 
and  then  jjour  the  extra  amount  of 
money  into  a  receptacle  labeled  'home 
mortgages,"  the  private  money  that  may 
well  have  gone  into  home  moitgages  will 
move  over  to  the  higher  rates  caused  by 
the  restraint.  In  other  words,  I  think 
that  the  Fed  could  be  pom-ing  its  money 
into  a  bottomless  pit  and,  thus,  be  un- 
able to  significantly  assist  the  housing 
industrj'  while  properly  performing  the 
function  of  dampening  the  economy 
which  may  be  necessai-y. 

Now  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI  will  say,  "Well 
the  Fed  could  only  do  that  up  to  $2  bil- 
lion. " 

Later  on,  I  think  I  can  show  that  we 
cannot  have  it  both  ways  and  that  the 
S2  billion  would  have  only  a  minimal  ef- 
fect, really,  in  the  case  of  a  real  housing 
stringency,  so  that  we  would  be  asked  to 
lift  that  ceiling  as  we  are  asked  to  lift 
any  other  ceiling  when  there  is  any  pres- 
sui-e. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  me,  it  is  rather 
clear  that  the  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  is  to  dampen  the 
fiow  of  credit  and  money  in  times  of  an 
overheated  economy,  and  to  stimulate 
it  and  heat  it  in  times  of  a  cold  econ- 
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omy.  Tliis  proix)sal  interferes  completely 
with  that  objective.  It  says  that  we  shall 
dampen  the  economy  because  it  is  too 
hot,  but  we  have  got  to  make  money 
available  up  to  S2  billion  in  the  field  of 
Housing.  In  effect,  it  is  argued  that  the 
whole  principle  is  wrong,  that  we  will  al- 
low them  to  do  it  up  to  S2  billion 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  think  that  is  a  cor- 
rect statement. 

Not  only  would  this  amendment  limit 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  iii  perlorm- 
ing  its  major  responsibility,  but  it  would 
also  result  in  subsidization  of  a  segment 
of   the   economy   without   congressional 
control  over  the  amount  or  the  liming  of 
the  subsidy.  I  believe  that  the  question  of 
.subsidies  and  their  use  should  be  deter- 
mined through  the  appiopiiaiion  proc- 
ess of  the  Congress.  If  this  amendment 
were  to  be  finally  approved,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  it  will  be,  it  would  establi.sli 
a  precedent  and  other  special   interest 
groups  would  claim  equal  i-ight  of  direct 
access  to  the  Federal  Reserve  monetary 
powers  to  assist  them  in  their  financing. 
Traditionally,   direct   Federal   support 
to   counteract   tiglit   mortgage   markets 
has  been  furnished  through  FNMA  spe- 
cial assistance  programs,  funded  by  ap- 
propriations. U.sc  of  this  approach  has 
^iven  Congress  the  oppoitunitv   to  de- 
cide priorities:   To  weigh  the  need  for 
a    mortgage    support    program    auainst 
other  needs,   and   to   con.sider  how  its 
costs  should  be  met — whether  by  raising 
taxes,  reducing  other  program.s.  or  in- 
creasing   Government    borrowing.    In- 
direct Federal  support  has  traditionallv 
come   through   stepped-up   FNMA    sec- 
ondaiT  market  operations  and  Federal 
home  loan  bank  advances,  both  funded 
by  competing  for  available  i^rivate  funds 
tlirough  open  market  borrowing  at  going 
interest  rates. 

The  amendment  would  meet  the  costs 
of  tlie  program  by  directing  the  Federal 
Resen-e  System  to  create  the  money.  This 
raises  a  fundamental  question  about  our 
capacity  to  maintain  a  sound  monetary 
s.vstem.  At  the  very  time  when  the  dollar 
IS  under  attack  in  foreign  exchange  mar- 
kets, and  when  the  American  jseople  are 
being  forced  to  expect  inflation  as  a  way 
of  life,  it  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  for 
the  Congress  to  endorse  the  principle  of 
providing  direct  support  for  special 
groups  by  submitting  them  to  tap  the 
credit  of  the  central  bank. 

Federal  Resene  purchases  of  agency 
issues  would  increase  bank  reserves  by 
several  times  the  amount  of  the  iJur- 
chases.  unless  the  Federal  Reserve  offsets 
the  purchases  by  .selling  Treasury  obliga- 
tions. Failure  to  offset  the  purchases 
would  result  in  even  more  inflation  than 
we  are  now  experiencing.  But  if  the  jmr- 
chases  were  offset  by  sales  of  Treasury 
bills,  the  result  would  be  higher  bill  rate.s 
and  higher  interest  rates  generally. 

No  one  can  be  sure  how  much  money 
would  be  involved  in  order  to  sustain  a 
flow  of  mortgage  credit  from  month  to 
month  or  quarter  to  quarter  sufficient  to 
support  a  continuing  advanced  level  of 
housing  starts. 

Proponents  of  the  amendment  have 
suggested  that  they  are  thinking  of  SI  to 
S2  billion  of  support  by  the  Federal  Re- 


serve. Tliis  is  a  liighly  unrealistic  figure, 
in  my  opinion.  If,  in  fact,  such  an  amount 
were  all  that  is  contemplated,  the  amend- 
ment would  be  unnecc  5sai-y  because  that 
amount  of  additional  credit  could  be 
supplied  at  the  present  lime  from  the  in- 
crease in  the  liquidity  of  the  Federal 
home  loan  banks  discussed  earlier. 

As  a  Or.st  approximation  of  a  reali.stic 
figure,  the  1966  experience  should  pro- 
vide a  '-ulde.  Net  flows  of  residential 
funds  dropped  by  an  annual  rate  of  $9 
billion  between  the  first  and  fourth 
quarters  of  1966. 

This  decline  occurred  despite  a  sub- 
.staniial  increase  in  direct  and  indirect 
Pedei-al  support  foi-  the  residential  mort- 
gage  market.   Purcha.ses   of   residential 
mortgages   by    Federal    agencies   during 
tlie  first  three  quarters  of  1966  totaled 
$3.9  billion  at  annual  rates,  compared 
with  SI  billion  in  1965.  And  loans  from 
the  Federal  home  loan  banks  to  savings 
and  loan  associations  ro.se  at  a  SI. 9  bil- 
lion rate  in  those  three  quarters,  con- 
tra,sted  with  a  rate  of  increase  of  30.7 
billion  in  1965.  Thus,  the  decline  of  about 
S9  billion  in  the  annual  rate  of  residential 
mortgage  debt  expansion  occurred  de- 
spite an  increa.se  of  about  S4  billion  at 
annual  rates  in  direct  and  indirect  Fed- 
eral support  to  the  mortgage  market.  In 
effect,  this  represents  a  total  effort  of 
some   813    billion   in   order   to   offset   a 
significant  part,  or  all.  of  the  effects  of 
monetary  restraint  on  homebuilding  dur- 
ing 1966. 

Injection  of  such  ma.ssive  Federal  Re- 
.serve  support  under  current  market  con- 
ditions would  mean  that  the  lower  in- 
terest rates  that  may  be  expected  from 
the  surtax  would  be  canceled  out.  In  a 
brief  ijeriod  of  lime,  the  monev  market 
would  liave  to  absorb  Treasury  bills  to 
be  sold  by  the  Federal  Reserve  at  an  an- 
nual rate  ajjproximatinK  $9  billion,  and 
this  would  roughly  reiJlace  the  SIO  bil- 
lion rate  by  which  the  surtax  would  re- 
duce Treasury  borrowing. 

As  market  interest  rates  ro.se  in 
response  to  this  added  Government  bor- 
rowing, and  moitgage  raies  were  held 
down  by  the  special  Govenmienl  financ- 
ing a.ssistance,  imvate  funds  available 
for  mortgages  would  tend  to  drv  up. 
Some  lenders  would  have  fewer  funds  to 
invest  because  of  .savings  outflows  and 
increa.sed  borrowing  on  insurance  policy 
loans.  Other  lenders  who  liad  freedom 
to  do  .so  would  tend  to  shift  their  avail- 
able funds  out  of  mortgages  into  corpo- 
rate bonds  or  other  higher  yielding  in- 
vestments. 

As  the  flow  of  private  fimds  into  mort- 
gages diminished,  the  Federal  Re.sei-ve 
would  be  required  to  .step  up  its  efforts 
to  put  Government  funds  into  mortgages 
by  piu-chasing  agency  Lssues.  This  would 
mean  selling  more  Treasui'>-  bills,  driv- 
ing market  rates  up  further,  producing 
more  disintermediation.  and  so  on. 

The  amendment  would  tend,  therefore, 
to  discourage  financial  institutions  other 
than  savings  and  loan  associations  from 
investing  in  mortgages,  exactly  contrary 
to  the  stated  objective  of  permitting  such 
institutions  to  maintain  a  reasonable 
flow  of  funds  into  this  market.  Although 
.sa\-ings  and  loan  associations  are  the 
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largest  single  contrlhiutors  to  mortgai^e 
financing,  other  institjitions  represent  59 
percent  of  our  country's  total  mortgage 
investment.  The  natiital  reluctance  of  a 
thrift  institution  to.  use  Government 
credit  to  expand  its ;  portfolio  of  long- 
term  assets  at  the  sai>ie  time  it  is  losing 
its  private  sources  Of  funds  makes  it 
questionable  whethen  savings  and  loan 
associations  could  be  [used  as  a  conduit 
to  pump  enough  fund;  i  into  mortgages  to 
make  up  for  the  cutba  ck  in  mortgage  in- 
vestments by  other  ler  ders.  even  if  funds 
were  supplied  througli  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  System  at  below  market 
rates. 

Federal  Reserve  purchases  of  FNMA 
secondary-market  defc  entures  could  help 
induce  mortgage  br(kers  to  originate 
mortgages  for  .sale  td  FNMA.  But  this 
approach  would  also  un  counter  to  the 
directive  of  permittin?  "financial  insti- 
tutions to  continue  to  supply  reasonable 
amounts  of  funds  to  t  lie  mortgage  mar- 
ket." Elather,  it  would  simply  permit  one 
Government  corporation  to  acquire 
mortgages  with  Goiemment  money 
through  mortgage  brokers,  while  tend- 
ing to  drive  (private  lenders  out  of  the 
market.  Furthermore  FNMA  can  buy 
only  FHA-insured  aid  VA-guaianleed 
loans,  which  make  up  only  one-third  of 
residential  mortgages  autstanding  and  a 
smaller  proportion  of  such  loans  being 
made  currently. 

In  simimai-y,  the  i  mendment  would 
compel  massive  inject!  )ns  of  public  credit 
into  mortgages.  At  the  same  time  it  would 
probably  trigger  offsetting  outflows  of 
private  funds  from  the  mortgage  market. 
In  essence,  therefore,  t  le  amendment  of- 
fers no  more  than  thi  i  prospect  of  sub- 
stituting oillions  of  dollars  of  public 
credit  for  roughly  equi  I'alent  amounts  of 
private  funds.  To  thi;  would  be  added 
the  cost  or  higher  interest  rates  for  all 
nonsubsidi/.ed  borrovers  outside  the 
mortgage  market,  pi  is  the  hazard  of 
widespread  disruptioi,  to  the  general 
economy. 

Equally  as  importan  „  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  restriction  on  Fede  ral  Reserve  mone- 
tai-y  policy  flexibility.  <  Dne  does  not  have 
to  agree  with  all  of  th  ;  actions  taken  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Be  ard  to  realize  that 
it  is  filling  a  vital  funcron.  I  do  not  know- 
one  member  of  the  Board  that  would 
have  chosen  to  take  tlit  action  which  re- 
stricted mortgage  financing  and  home- 
building  in  1966,  if  it  hkd  not  been  neces- 
sary. The  administrat  on  and  the  Con- 
gress forced  the  Fedeial  Reserve  Board 
to  do  something  to  dffset  inflationary 
pressures  that  were  r  ot  offset  through 
fiscal  policy.  Any  actio  n  by  the  Board  to 
restrain  inflation  is  ah  'ays  unpopular.  If 
it  were  popular,  the  Co;  igress  and  the  ad- 
ministration would  do  t  themselves.  I  do 
not  always  agree  witJ  the  decisions  of 
the  Board,  nor  do  I  as  :ribe  some  .super- 
human wisdom  to  Its  i  lembers,  but  I  do 
consider  them  to  be  pul  lie  servants  in  the 
best  sense  of  that  word  and  I  do  support 
the  independence  and  flexibility  which 
they  now  have,  and  he  responsibility 
which  is  theirs  to  stabilize  the  economy 
to  the  extent  possible  tlirough  monetary 
policy.  If  we  weaken  t  lat  responsibility 
or  if  we  make  it  more  d  flicult  for  it  to  be 


performed,  we  do  not  do  a  service  for  the 
housing  industiT,  the  savings  and  loan 
industrj',  or  any  other  segment  of  the 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  following  the  approval 
by  the  majority  of  our  Banking  Commit- 
tee of  the  amendment  requiring  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  maintain  a 
flow  of  funds  into  financial  institutions 
for  mortgage  financing,  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  held  hear- 
ings on  the  subject,  something  which  was 
not  done  by  our  committee.  As  a  result 
of  the  testimony  presented,  the  House 
committee  voted  by  the  wide  margin  of 
22  to  9  against  the  amendment.  A  much 
more  moderate  version  was  proposed  and 
it,  too,  was  defeated  by  an  even  wider 
margin  of  25  to  7. 

In  my  view,  the  House  committee  very 
wisely  took  the  time  to  consider  the  issue 
in  much  greater  depth  than  was  done  by 
our  committee,  and  as  a  result,  decided 
against  the  amendment  in  any  form. 

I  .strongly  recommend  that  the  amend- 
ment contained  in  section  3  of  this  bill 
be  stricken  from  the  bill,  and  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  SparkmanI  ,  which  seems  to  be 
comparatively  hannless,  also  be  rejected, 
because  it  is  a  precedent  that  could  de- 
stroy the  independence  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  there  is 
already  available,  without  this  bill,  some- 
thing; in  the  neighborhood  of  $15  billion 
in  liquidity  and  special  funds  that  did  not 
exist  in  1966,  to  .sustain  the  housing  pro- 
r^ram;  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  wi.se  for 
the  Senate  to  hobble  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  and  FNMA  direct  ac- 
cess to  its  assets. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  not  read  the 
testimony  completely,  but  all  of  the  argu- 
ments today  indicate  that  there  is  uni- 
form opposition  to  what  is  sought  to  be 
done.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  is 
against  the  proposal,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment is  against  it,  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  Is  against  it. 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  sup- 
posedly is  reluctantly  against  it.  but  all 
of  the  words  it  has  spoken  .show  that  it  is 
against  it.  The  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations are  against  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Some  of  them  are  for 
it;  some  are  against  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Well,  those  that  are 
against  it  know  that  they  would  have 
temporary  gain,  but  they  are  frightened 
about  what  will  happen  in  the  long-range 
impact  of  what  is  sought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  had  yielded  to  the 
Senator  fr'^m  Oh'o. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  two  big  national 
savings  and  loan  organizations  are  in  fa- 
vor of  the  amendment.  We  have  letters 
indicating  they  are. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  As  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  knows,  there  are  individual 
associations  which  disagree  with  the 
policy  of  their  national  organizations. 
That  is  tine  with  respect  to  any  national 


organization.  I  also  seriously  question 
the  strength  of  the  support  of  the 
associations. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Well,  the  two  building 
and  loan  organizations  that  are  for  it 
have  a  special  interest.  But  what  about 
the  impartial  concerned  parties,  that  is, 
the  Federal  agencies?  All  of  tliem  are 
against  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  As  I  said  when  I  be- 
gan, I  am  in  the  anomalous  position  of 
a  member  of  the  minority  fighting  the 
administration's  battle  against  its  own 
leaders. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  I  want  to  ask  is,  what  is  the 
specific  identity  of  the  agencies  that  are 
for  this  proposal?  Maybe  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  can  answer  that. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  tlie  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
if  he  would  like  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  have  stated,  the 
administration.  I  think,  at  the  urging  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  is  opposed  to 
this  amendment. 

The  administration  speaks  with  one 
voice.  We  do  not  have  one  agency  going 
one  way  and  another  another  way.  Tliey 
speak  uniformly.  They  have  to.  No 
President  would  permit  a  member  of  his 
administration  to  disagree.  They  cannot, 
and  they  should  not.  If  they  disagree, 
they  should  resign  from  their  positions. 
Tliey  have  to  speak  with  one  voice. 

So  to  say  that  the  administration  is 
against  the  amendment  says  the  whole 
thing.  Tliey  are  against  it,  and  that  is 
all. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Well,  the  inference  of 
the  statement  of  my  friend  from  Wis- 
consin is  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
controls  the  U.S.  Ti-easury  and  its  deci- 
sions. I  do  not  think  that  is  accurate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah,  the  Treausry  cleared 
the  language  that  we  used  in  this 
amendment,  and  said  they  could  live 
with  it.  After  that,  it  seems  to  me  pretty 
obvious  what  happened.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board  said,  "This  is  something 
we  feel  veiy  strongly  about,  please  sup- 
port us  on  it." 

Treasmy  said,  "Well,  if  you  feel  that 
strongly,  we  will  do  it." 

But  I  am  convinced  that  if  they  were 
free  to  speak  their  minds,  they  might 
have  a  different  view.  However,  it  is  true, 
and  I  concede,  that  the  administration 
has  taken  a  position  against  this  amend- 
ment. That  is  correct.  Once  you  say  that, 
I  do  not  see  how  you  can  add  anything 
by  using  some  agencies  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  .say  they  are  against  it.  Once 
the  administration  is  against  it,  they  are 
all  against  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  listened  to  what 
has  been  said  about  how  the  bill  .should 
be  drafted,  or  the  amendment  drafted. 
The  representative  of  the  executive 
branch  who  wrote  the  letter  made  the 
sta'ement.  "Please  draft  it  in  some  way 
so  that  we  can  live  with  it." 

In  other  words,  they  were  saying,  in 
effect.  "We  are  not  for  it.  but  if  you  are 
going  to  adopt  it.  give  us  a  chance  to 
live  with  it." 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Treasury  strongly 
opposes  the  amendment.  The  language 
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change  made  by  the  committee  was  not 
that  suggested  by  the  Treasury.  Nor  was 
the  Treasury  su.a;gestion  other  than  a 
comment  by  a  .staff  member  and  certain- 
ly did  not  express  the  Secretary's  view. 
They  could  not  have  lived  with  the 
amendment  as  it  was  originally  offered. 
It  was  modified.  But  that  does  not  change 
the  fact  that  they  would  rather  not  have 
it  at  all.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
about  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  imprcs.ses  me,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  further,  is  that  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
which    finally    becomes    the    obligor,    if 

there  is  a  crash 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Of  the  banks,  not  the 
savings  and  loan  a.ssociations. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Of  the  banks,  yes.  But 
it  is  vitally  Interested  because  crashes 
come  from  monetary  mismanasement 
and  fiscal  mismanagement.  So  we  have 
all  of  the  responsible  agencies  of  the 
Government  saying  no  on  this  bill. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  pa.ss  it.  I 
fully  subscribe  to  what  the  minority  has 
said  on  this  subject.  I  refer  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  I  Mr.  Bennett  1.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  I  Mr.  Tower  1,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  I  Mr.  HickenlooperI,  the 
Senator  from  Ma.ssachu.setts  I  Mr. 
Brooke  I.  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Percy  J. 

I  cannot  leel  at  ca.se  when  I  know  that 
we  are  making  a  vigorous  invasion  into 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
We  are  telling  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
that  they  can  manage  the  .■■upi)ly  of 
money  except  in  this  instance  when  we 
wi'l  do  the  management. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  .suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie    a.sslstant    legislative    clerk    pro- 
ceeded to  rail  the  roll. 

Mr.  B-ifRD  of  West  Vir.cinia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  c^ll  be  rescinded 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


objection  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest^ The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows : 

Ordered.  That,  effective  at  12:15  p.m.. 
Wednesday,  July  24.  1968,  at  the  conclusion 
of  routine  morning  business,  during  ihe  fur- 
ther con.slderation  of  the  bill  iS.  3133)  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  authority  for  more 
llexihle  regulation  of  maximum  rates  of  in- 
terest or  dividends,  higher  reserve  require- 
ment.-;, and  open  market  operations  in  agen- 
cy issues  debate  on  any  amendment,  motion, 
or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table.  .<ihall  be  limited  to  1  hoiir.  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of 
any  such  amendment  or  motion  and  the 
Senator  from  Wiscon.sln  |Mr.  Proxmire): 
Provided,  That  in  the  event  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  i.s  in  favor  of  any  s^uch  amend- 
ment or  motion,  the  time  in  oppo.sition 
thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  UU'ih  |Mr.  BENNExrl:  Provided  further. 
That  no  amendment  that  is  not  germane  to 
the  provisions  of  the  said  bill  .'.^hall  be  re- 
ceived. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  pa.''.''a!»e  of  said  bill  debate  shall  be 
limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled,  respectively,  liy  the 'majority  and 
minority  leaders:  Provided.  That  the  .-aid 
leaders,  or  cither  of  them,  may,  from  the 
time  under  their  control  on  the  pa.ssage  of 
the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  anv 
Senator  during  the  con.«ilderation  of  any 
amendment,   motion,   or  appeal. 

Ordered  further.  That  the  vote  on  the 
pending  amendment  No.  896  take  place  no 
later  than  1:1.3  p.m.,  Wednesday  July  24 
1968. 


l^NANIMOT-.'^-CONSENT    ACRKEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate meets  tomorrow  at  12  o'clock  noon 
there  be  a  b.icf  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  to  be 
concluded  by  12:15  p.m. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  with  the  full  approval 
of  the  participants.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  a  time  limitation 
of  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Utah  I  Mr.  Bennett  1  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Proxmire],  and 
that  at  not  later  than  1:15  p.m.  a  vote 
be  taken  on  the  pending  Sparkman 
amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  there  be 
a  time  limitation  of  1  hour  on  the  Ben- 
nett amendment  and  on  all  other  amend- 
ments, the  time  to  be  equally  divided  as 
heretofore  stated,  and  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  1  hour  on  the  bill  it- 
self. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  request  that  the  request  be  in 
the  usual  form  ? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes:  indeed. 

The   PRESIDING   OFICER.   Is   there 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
mindful  of  the  strong  opposition  ex- 
pres.sed  by  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
.sene  Board  concerning  the  committee 
amendment,  I  have  no  doubt  that  their 
opposition  is  perfectly  sincere  and  well 
intentioned.  But  I  must  confess  that 
much  of  this  concern  appears  to  be  an 
overreaction  toward  something  which 
neither  the  committee  nor  the  language 
of  the  amendment  contemplates. 

While  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
Senator  from  Utah — I  must  say  that  I 
think  he,  in  this  case,  may  have  over- 
reacted also. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  for  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  .some  of  the  ma- 
jor arguments  advanced  against  the 
amendment  together  with  a  rebuttal  of 
tho.se  arguments. 

First,  it  is  alleged  that  it  is  inappro- 
priate for  the  Federal  Resene  Board  to 
have  a  responsibility  for  any  specific 
.sector  of  the  economy.  Under  this  view, 
it  is  felt  that  the  central  bank  should 
control  the  aggregate  supply  of  credit, 
but  that  market  forces  acting  through 
changes  in  interest  rates,  should  allo- 
cate the  total  supply  of  credit  amonu  dif- 
ferent sectors  of  the  economy.  Any  at- 
tempt to  interfere  in  the  market's "allo- 
cative  fimction  would  merely  distort  the 
allocation  of  resources  and  involve  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  in  politics. 

In  reply,  it  should  be  stressed  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  already  is  en- 
.gaged  in  politics.  Under  the  Full  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946.  the  Board  is  obliged 
to  achieve  three  economic  goals— full 
employment,  stable  prices,  and  economic 
growth.  In  addition  to  these  three  goals. 


many  Board  members  feel  a  resiwn.si- 
bility  to  reduce  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit.  Almost  ever>-  economist  now  ad- 
mits that  these  four  goals  are  incom- 
patible. It  is  impossible  to  maximize  all 
four  at  the  same  time.  A  trade  off  be- 
tween each  goal  is  required— a  trade  off 
involving  a  difficult  choice  between  com- 
peting objectives.  Thus,  when  the  Board 
decides  that  we  have  "too  much"  eni- 
IJloyment  and  "not  enough"  price  sta- 
bility, it  is  not  rendering  a  technical 
judgment — it  is  making  a  basic  ixilitical 
judgment. 

Second,  it  should  be  noted  that  mar- 
ket forces  do  not  necessarily  achieve  a 
perfect  allocation  of  resources  when 
there  are  strong  spillover  effects.  As 
A.  C.  Pigou  pointed  out  in  the  ■•Eco- 
nomics of  Welfare."  in  a  complex  and 
interdependent  economy,  the  social  rate 
of  return  on  a  particular  investment 
often  exceeds  the  private  rate  of  return. 
Thus,  i)rjvate  market  rates  will  not  nec- 
essarily direct  i-esources  to  their  most 
efficient  use. 

Housing  is  a  good  example.  There  are 
substantial  .spillover  benefits  to  .society 
as  a  whole  from  investments  in  housing 
which  exceed  the  immediate  benefit  to 
the  individual  investor.  The  goal  of 
homeownershij)  is  extremely  important 
for  achieving  .social  stability  and  re- 
ducing the  incidence  of  crime  and  vio- 
lence. Homeownership  gives  disaffected 
groups  a  stake  in  society  which  increa.ses 
their  lifetime  productivity  to  the  general 
economy.  Thus  Goveinment  intervention 
to  channel  moi-e  funds  into  housing  does 
r.ot  distoit  the  allocation  of  resources — 
on  the  contrary,  it  achieves  a  better  al- 
location. 

Third,  tiie  notion  that  the  central 
bank  .should  not  affect  the  allocation  of 
credit  is  not  a  univei=-al  truth  acceiHed 
by  every  .student  of  central  banking.  For 
example.  Dr.  Frank  Southai'd,  writing  in 
the  June  1968  i.ssuc  of  the  "Fi.iance  and 
Development  Quarterly,"  argues  that: 

A  central  bank,  beside.s  being  concerned 
with  the  total  \oIume  of  credit,  i.s  also  re- 
spon.'.ible  for  policies  and  rules  which  tend  to 
determine  the  distribution  of  bank  credit 
among  different  economic  activities,  the  most 
important  of  these  being  distribution  be- 
tween the  public  and  private  sectors.  In 
some  countries,  central  banks  are  more  di- 
rectly involved  in  the  allocation  of  resources 
through  the  rationing  of  credits,  while  in 
other  countries  the  structure  of  the  banking 
system  and  the  money  market  is  such  that  .t 
central  bank  finds  little  opportunity  for  ef- 
fective intervention  in  directing  credit  toward 
particular  economic  sectors.  Nevertheless, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  some  point  in 
the  emergence  of  a  strong  central  bank  and 
in  tiie  evolution  of  the  banking  system  of  a 
country,  this  third  responsibility  assumes 
salient  importance. 

Dr.  Southard  is  a  fonner  official  of  the 
Fed  and  has  been  a  high  official  in  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  since  1949. 
He  is  one  of  the  top  scholars  in  the  field 
of  central  banking. 

Likewise,  Prof.  Paul  Samuelson,  one  of 
the  ablest  academic  economists  in  the 
United  States  has  observed  that: 

The  central  bank,  as  an  important  and  in- 
dispensable arm  of  the  modern  state,  has  a 
respyonsibility  in  conducting  overall  macro- 
economic  activities  to  take  into  account  al- 
ternative eflfects  upon  sectors. 
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These  views  on  the  theory  of  central 
banking  are  conflrma  I  by  the  practice 
of  many  European  c(  ntral  banks.  For 
example,  Belgium  hi  is  established  a 
specialized  agency  ca  led  the  Institute 
for  Rediscount  and  C^  uarantee — IFIG — 
for  assisting  in  the  prj  vision  of  business 
capital.  The  Central  |  Bank  of  Belgium 
can  discount  bills  guaranteed  by  the 
IRG,  thus  lending  irilirect  support  to 
its  operations. 

Since  the  end  of  M'orld  War  II,  the 
Bank  of  France  has  rediscounted  me- 
dium tei-m  paper  for  public  and  semi- 
public  credit  institutilins. 

The  Bank  of  Italyi  likewise  extends 
short  term  loans  to  the  many  official 
and  semiofficial  institlitions  which  sup- 
ply mediiun-  and  loag-term  credit  to 
business.  T 

The  Bank  of  Swaflen  has  experi- 
mented with  liquidity  ratios  designed  to 
reallocate  the  supply  of  credit  to  certain 
designated  economic  lectors. 

Mcfreover,  the  centrii.1  banks  of  many 
underdeveloped  couniries  attempt  to 
channel  more  credit  i  Lo  export  indus- 
tries through  dififerer  tials  in  the  dis- 
count rate  and  in  liqj  idity  I'atios. 

All  of  these  are  exj  mples  of  central 
banks  affecting  the  aj  ocation  of  credit 
among  different  segmjbts  of  the  econ- 
omy. Thus,  in  opposinc  the  amendment 
before  us.  the  Federal]  Rosene  Board  is 
not  reflecting  the  re  ealed  wisdom  of 
modern  day  central  hi  nking.  Instead,  it 
is  reflecting  its  own  p  culiar  and  some- 
what reactionaiy  vie  /  of  the  proper 
scope  of  central  bank  ig.  While  I  hesi- 
tate to  impute  unde  lying  motives  to 
official  armunents.  oi  s  is  tempted  to 
conclude  that  Federa  Reserve  opposi- 
tion is  ba.scd  upon  ik  thing  more  than 
the  natural  bureauci  itic  tendency  to 
resist  any  outside  dir  ction  or  control. 

I  recall  discussing  t  is  matter  with  a 
high-rankinii  econom  :  official  of  our 
Government  recently,  lointing  out  what 
we  were  tr>ing  to  do.  and  he  expressed 
great  sympathy  for  |)ur  proposal.  He 
said: 


After  all.  In  this  tow 
you    can    expect    everybi 
tiger  for  every  last  bit 
regardless   of    the    merit 


j 


case  here, 
clearly    has    the 
section  8  of  the 

ibe  the  objectives 


I  believe  that  is  th( 

Congress,  however, 
right  imder  article  I 
Constitution,  to  presc 
of  monetaiy  policy.  Ci  ngress  has  already 
established  three  ob.  actives — high  em- 
ployment, price  stabi  ity.  and  economic 
growth — in  the  Full  I 
1946  which  the  Fede 


In  Washington — 

y    to   fight    like   a 

f  power  they  have. 


acknowledges  it  is  bot  id  to  help  achieve. 


e  us  would  simply 
of    Congressional 


The  amendment  befo 
add  to  this  record 
guidance. 

There  are  times.  A*-.  President,  wlien 
even  the  Federal  R  ?serve  Board  ac- 
knowledges that  it  ha  >  a  special  respon- 
sibility to  the  housing|sector  of  the  econ- 
omy and  to  thrift 
supply  much  of  the  i 
credit. 

For  example,  Gove 
cent  testimony  befoi  e  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  inc  Icated  that  one  of 
the  reasons  the  Fed  e:  panded  the  money 
supply  as  rapidly  as 
1967 — which  was  an 


mployment  Act  of 
al  Reserve  Board 


nstitutions   which 
ecessary  mortgage 

nor  Mitchells  re- 


it  did  throughout 
nfiationary  action 


in  an  inflationary  year— was  Its  fear  of 
throttling  the  recovery  of  the  home- 
building  Industry.  Moreover,  a  recent 
Federal  Reserve  press  release  admits : 

The  Federal  Reserve,  In  Its  role  as  lender 
of  last  resort  to  other  sectors  of  the  economy, 
might  In  extreme  conditions  fliid  it  necessary 
to  extend  circumscribed  credit  asbistance  to 
Institutions  other  than  members  banks. 

Thus,  by  the  Fed's  own  admission, 
we  are  not  really  arguing  over  the  basic 
principle  of  selective  intervention,  but 
rather  the  degree  of  such  intervention 
and  the  means  employed. 

This  leads  into  the  second  argument 
advanced  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
against  the  committee  amendment.  The 
Fed  has  alleged  that  the  amendment 
would  require  them  to  supply  huge 
amounts  of  credit  to  the  housing  agen- 
cies during  a  tight  money  period — pos- 
sibly as  much  as  SIO  billion.  This  argu- 
ment is  being  met  by  the  Sparkman 
amendment,  which  limits  the  amount 
that  could  be  purchased — S2  billion. 
While  Federal  Reserve  and  Treasiu-y  of- 
ficials are  certainly  entitled  to  their 
views,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that 
the  SIO  billion  figure  is  nothing  more 
than  a  blatant  attempt  to  discredit  the 
proposal  and  to  frighten  those  Members 
of  Con:j;ress  who  have  not  studied  the 
matter. 

First  of  all,  the  worst  experience  we 
have  to  date  occurred  in  1966.  when  net 
tiows  of  mortgage  credit  dropped  $5.2 
billion. 

Second,  the  committee  report  states 
that  it  would  be  expected  that  only  part 
of  this  reduction  would  be  offset  by  the 
Fed.  The  report  indicates  that  the  Fed 
might  supply  between  one  and  two  bil- 
lion dollars  in  a  situation  similar  to  1966. 

Third,  the  specific  language  of  the 
amendment  indicates  that  the  objective 
of  the  authority  is  "to  permit  financial 
institutions  to  continue  to  .supply  reason- 
able amounts  of  funds  to  the  mortgage 
market.  "  The  key  word  is  "reasonable.  " 
The  Fed  would  have  complete  freedom 
and  flexibility  to  interpret  what  is 
reasonable. 

A  third  objection  raised  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  B:>ard  is  tlnit  oven  if  it  had  the 
responsibility  for  supplying  only  "reason- 
able" amounts  of  mortgage  credit  back- 
up, it  would  tk  -subject  to  continued 
pressures  to  inclease  the  amount.  No  one 
m  the  homebimding  industry  would  be 
satisfied  with  the  Board's  interpretation 
of  "reasonable."  Undoubtedly,  many 
Members  of  Congress  would  join  in  tlie 
criticism. 

When  one  stops  to  analyze  this  argu- 
ment, it  essentially  boils  down  to  the  fact 
that  it  would  make  life  .somewhat  more 
difficult  for  the  Fed.  Of  course,  no  one 
will  be  entirely  pleased  with  the  way  the 
Fed  carries  out  its  new  responsibilities. 
But  this  adds  nothing  new  to  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Board.  For  years,  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Board  have  been  embroiled 
in  controversy.  Some  people  think  the 
Fed  expands  the  money  supply  too 
quickly.  Some  think  it  Is  not  expanded 
enough.  Some  think  the  Fed  is  too  con- 
cerned with  inflation.  Some  think  it 
places  too  much  weight  on  high  employ- 
ment. No  matter  what  the  Fed  does  or 
fails   to   do,  it  will   cause  controversy. 


Thus,  a  responsibility  to  partially  offset 
the  impact  of  a  restrictive  monetary 
policy  on  the  housing  sector  is  hardly 
likely  to  cause  the  demise  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  The  System  has  lived 
with  controversy  for  more  than  half 
a  centui-y. 

A  fourth  objection  raised  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  is  that  the  responsibility  to 
purchase  housing  agency  issues  during 
periods  of  tight  money  could  prove  to  be 
self-defeating.  This  was  another  argu- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
According  to  this  argument,  the  pur- 
chase of  agency  issues  would  have  to  be 
offset  by  sales  of  Treasury  securities  in 
order  to  maintain  the  same  aggregate  ef- 
fect on  bank  reserves.  The  sale  of  Treas- 
ury securities — presumably  bills — would 
raise  short  term  interest  rates  even 
higher,  thus  causing  a  further  round  of 
financial  disintermediation  and  hence 
requiring  still  more  agency  purchases,  ad 
infinitum. 

The  argument  has  a  surface  plausi- 
bility; but  upon  close  examination,  it 
collapses.  In  fact,  the  argument  reminds 
me  of  the  pseudodilemma  contained  in 
some  law  school  textbooks  on  taxation. 
An  employer  wishes  to  give  an  employee 
a  $100  tax-free  bonus.  Hence  he  gives  the 
employee  $100  plus  the  tax  on  the  $100. 
However,  the  amount  to  pay  for  the  tax 
must  also  be  treated  as  income  subject 
to  taxation.  Hence,  the  employer  must 
reimburse  the  employee  for  this  tax 
which  in  turn  becomes  subject  to  taxa- 
tion, and  so  on.  In  theoiy  the  piocess 
never  ends.  However,  as  any  eighth  grade 
student  of  algebra  knows,  the  system  is 
capable  of  a  finite  solution.  If  the  em- 
ployee is  in  the  20-percent  tax  bracket 
the  employer  need  provide  only  a  $125 
bonus  for  the  employee  to  have  $100  after 
taxes. 

The  .same  would  hold  true  for  the  Fed- 
eral Reseive  purchasing  agency  issues. 
If  it  .sought  to  inject  $1  billion  into  the 
mortgage  market,  it  might  be  required  to 
purchase  $1.25  billion  of  agency  issues. 
The  Fed  has  presented  no  evidence  to  the 
committee  to  show  that  .such  purchases 
would  result  in  a  never-ending  spiral  of 
disintermediation. 

Of  cour.se,  the  only  way  the  argument 
can  be  proven  is  to  carry  out  the  author- 
ity. However,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  any  feedback  effect  from 
purchasing  agency  is.sues  would  be  min- 
imal. 

First  of  all.  the  demand  for  Treasuiy 
bills  is  rather  elastic,  hence  a  given  per- 
centage increase  in  the  supoly  of  Treas- 
ury bills  would  have  a  less  than  propor- 
tionate impact  on  interest  rates.  In  fact, 
the  interest  elasticity  of  Treasuiy  bills 
has  been  used  repeatedly  by  Federal  Re- 
.serve  officials  in  the  past  as  one  justifica- 
tion for  its  traditional   'bills  only"  policy. 

Second,  the  response  of  savings  ac- 
count holders  to  changes  in  Treasury 
bill  rates  is  quite  inelastic  and  operates 
with  a  substantial  timelag.  Thus,  a  given 
percentage  change  in  Treasurj'  bill  rates 
results  in  a  less  than  proportionate 
change  in  the  demand  for  time  and  sav- 
ings deposits.  This  conclusion  is  con- 
firmed by  an  econometric  model  recently 
developed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  itself 
in  conjunction  with  MIT.  This  is  a  com- 
plex argument. 
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But  this  is  the  crux  of  the  issue,  it 
seems  to  me.  in  many  respects. 

Some  argue — the  Senator  from  Utah 
argued  and  Mr.  Martin  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  argued— that  as  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  buj's  the  obligations 
of  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  then 
has  to  turn  around  and  sell  Treasury 
issues,  as  it  sells  Treasury  issues  and 
bills,  the  ijrice  of  tho.se  Treasui-y  bills 
would  go  down  and  the  interest  rate  will 
go  up. 

Of  course,  this  tendency  is  true,  but  it 
does  not  follow  then  that  many  people 
would  lake  their  money  out  of  savings 
and  loan  institutions  and  invest  in  Treas- 
ury bills  or  those  who  invest  in  mort- 
gages would  sell  to  get  into  Treasury 
bills. 

Mr.  President,  consider  who  does  in- 
vest in  Treasui-y  bills  and  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  puts  money  in  savings  and 
loan  institutions  and  mortgages.  The 
fact  is  that  those  who  invest  in  Treasury 
bills  arc  banks,  insurance  institutions, 
wealthy  individuals,  and  .so  forth.  Those 
who  invest  in  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions arc  middle-  and  modest-income 
people.  Tho.se  who  invest  in  mortgages 
invest  for  a  long  term.  Most  Treasury 
obligations  are  short  term,  a  great  deal 
of  this  market  is  90-day  money. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  you  are  not 
going  to  get  much  of  an  increase  in  in- 
terest on  Treasury  obligations;  and  you 
can  have  an  impact  on  mortgages. 

If  one  takes  the  Federal  Reserve  ar- 
gument seriously,  one  is  led  to  believe 
that  the  Fed  is  really  powerless  to  effect 
the  allocation  of  credit.  A  similar  argu- 
ment was  made  by  the  Fed  during  the 
great  depression  of  1929-33  when  it  in- 
credibly permitted  the  money  supply  to 
drop  by  33  percent— one  of  the  greatest 
economic  blunders  of  modern  history. 
At  that  time  the  Fed  also  argued  that 
it  was  powerless— that  it  could  not  pre- 
vent a  drop  in  the  money  supply  even 
if  it  wanted  to.  Most  economists  now 
agree  the  Fed  was  tragically  wrong.  I 
submit  that  the  Fed  is  equally  wrong 
today. 

A  fifth  objection  raised  by  the  Fed  to 
the  committee  amendment  is  that  it  con- 
stitutes an  unjustified  and  hidden  sub- 
sidy to  the  housing  industry. 

In  reality,  the  jjroposal  is  not  a  sub- 
sidy— it  is  simply  an  attempt  to  remove 
some  of  the  instability  in  the  homebuild- 
ing  industry  which  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  itself  creates.  The  Fed  would 
achieve  this  end  by  purchasing  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  debentures  at 
a  below-market  rate  during  periods  of 
tight  money  and  rapidly  rising  interest 
rates.  The  lower  rates  would  be  passed 
on  to  savings  and  loan  associations  so 
that  they  can  maintain  a  reasonable  level 
of  mortgage  lending. 

The  exact  same  treatment  was  pro- 
vided commercial  banks  during  the  1966 
money  crimch.  The  Federal  Reserve  dis- 
coimt  rate  on  advances  to  member  banks 
was  below  short  term  money  market 
rates  for  11 '2  months  of  the  year. 

I  suppose  one  could  argue  that  was  a 
subsidy  to  the  banks.  If  you  say  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  buys  at  below 
market  rates,  there  is  a  subsidy,  I  would 
reply  that  most  people  do  not  consider 


that  a  subsidy.  It  is  a  matter  of  treating 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations 
the  same  way. 

During  the  height  of  the  crunch,  the 
discount  rate  was  1 '  2  percentage  points 
below  market  rates.  Advances  to  com- 
mercial banks  during  this  period  ap- 
proached $1  billion.  No  one  has  cried 
that  commercial  banks  or  their  business 
customers  were  being  subsidized  by  the 
Fed.  It,  therefore,  sounds  a  little  hollow 
to  ciy  "subsidy"  when  the  same  treat- 
ment is  proposed  for  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  the  homebuilding  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  might 
say  that  the  most  recent  proposal  by  the 
Fedeial  Re.serve  Board  lo  open  it.s  dis- 
count window,  which  has  merit,  and 
which  should  be  considered  carefully  by 
Congress  and  the  financial  community, 
provides  also  for  the  banks  to  secure  on 
their  own  initiative  in  their  own  lime, 
funds  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  If 
the  Fed  practices  monetary  policy  as  in 
the  past,  the  banks  would  be  able  to 
secure  tho.se  funds  belo?f  the  market 
rate.  Here  is  a  ".subsidy"  for  the  banks 
if  the  term  "subsidy"  is  used  as  the 
Senator  from  Utah  applies  it  to  the  pro- 
posal we  make  for  Fed  purchases  from 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  take  time  tonight  to  further  discuss 
this  proposition.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  finishing 
his  remarks.  I  do  not  agree  with  what  he 
has  said  but  I  will  have  an  opportunity 
tomorrow  to  comment  on  his  statement. 


ALLEGED  USE  OF  OEO  FUNDS  BY 
THE  WOODLAWN  ORGANIZATION 
IN    WOODLAWN,    CHICAGO 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  splendid  Presby- 
terian clergj-man  by  the  name  of  Ed- 
ward Farley,  who  is  a  professor  at  the 
Pittsburgh  Theology  Sominary.  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  This  letter  i^ertains  to  the 
investigation  of  the  use  of  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  funds  by  the  Wood- 
lawn  organization  in  Chicago.  As  ihe 
letter  points  out  the  key  figure  in  the 
situation  is  the  Reverend  John  R.  Fri% 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Churcii 
in  the  Woodlawn  area  of  Chicago. 

This  letter  is  so  well  reasoned  and  to 
me  -so  persuasive  that  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  mv  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
opinion  the  letter  gives  a  calm  and  im- 
partial analysis  of  a  situation  in  the 
Woodlawn  area  dealing  with  the  Black- 
stone  Ranger  gang,  which  I  personally 
believe  has  been  vastly  distorted  in  the 
press  in  recent  days. 

I  commend  this  letter  to  the  attention 
of  all  Senators  in  order  that  they  may 
see  what  became  clear  to  me  as  I  read 
the  letter:  that  there  are  two  sides  to 
the  Blackstone  Ranger  controversy,  and 
the  side  which  received  very  little  pub- 
licity is  that  these  young  Negro  men 
may  well  be  a  force  for  good  and  not  a 


force  for  evil  in  the  community;  and 
that  tlie  work  which  the  Reverend  Fry 
has  been  doing  with  them,  may  well  be 
an  excellent  work  which  should  be  com- 
mended instead  of  condemned. 

I  hope  Senators  and  readers  of  the 
REroRD  will  read  tills  letter  from  Rev- 
erend Farley  before  making  up  their 
minds  whether  scandalous  things  have 
been  perpetrated  with  funds  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  or  whether,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  pioneeiing  move  to- 
ward achieving  peace  in  one  of  our  worst 
slum  areas  in  Chicago  has  been  going 
forward  in  the  war  against  poverty. 

Exhibit   I 
PrrrsBURGH  Theological  Seminary. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa..  Jnly  2, 1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  Clark, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Ncu!  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Clark:  This  letter  per- 
tains to  the  "Investigation"  of  the  use  of 
OEO  Funds  by  the  Woodlawn  Organization  In 
Woodlawn.  Chicago  by  a  Senate  sub-commit- 
tee imder  the  chairmanship  of  Senator 
McClellan.  The  key  figure  in  the  Woodlawn 
.situation  is  the  Rev.  John  R.  Fry.  i)astor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  there.  The 
program  Is  therefore  subject  to  and  Indirectly 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Presbyterian 
church. 

I  am  writing  to  you  for  the  following  rea- 
son. 1.  It  seems  to  me.  on  the  basis  of  the 
hearings,  that  the  basic  strategy,  the  raison 
d'etre  of  the  whole  operation  at  Woodlawn 
has  never  been  clarified.  Mr.  Fry  has  not  vol- 
unteered it  for  reasons  which  I  think  are  ex- 
plainable. 2,  Because  the  strategy  ha.-?  never 
been  clarified,  the  prospects  for  use  of  gov- 
ernment funds  in  the  Negro  ghetto  seem  to 
be  very  seriously  threatened.  It  is  tlil.';  which 
prompts  this  letter  I  fear  that  the  a.ssocla- 
ilons.  charges  and  rhetoric  of  the  sub-com- 
inlttee's  investigation  will  obscure  a  very 
important  If  not  crucial  matter  In  the  gov- 
ernment's own  policy  toward  the  ghetto. 

I  inyself  am  a  Presbyterian  clerE^yman  but 
I  rim  not  concerned  at  this  point  to  try  to  get 
Mr  Pry  out  of  a  tight  spot,  mainly  iiecause 
I  do  not  think  he  is  in  one.  When  I  visited 
Mr.  Fry  in  Chicago,  the  Rangers  would  not 
allow  him  or  any  other  white  man  in  their 
meetings.  Since  his  church  has  been  the 
headquarters  of  the  Rangers,  he  inevitably 
would  come  to  know  certain  things.  In  this  he 
is  in  a  position  .similar  to  a  Harlem  .social 
worker  who  has  infiltrated  a  gang,  but  who 
does  not  call  the  police  each  time  he  hears 
of  a  rumble,  since  it  will  destroy  his  effec- 
tiveness. Tliereforc.  I  write  as  a  citizen, 
not  as  a  clerpyman  I  do  think  I  can  help 
interpret  the  situation,  partly  because  I  share 
with  Mr.  Pry  his  understanding  of  the  role 
of  the  church  in  our  society,  partly  because 
I  am  a  close  friend  of  Mr.  Pry,  and  on  the 
basis  of  that  relationship  I  have  known  the 
situation  in  Woodlawn  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. In  fact  I  have  been  In  the  church,  have 
met  two  of  the  Ranger  leaders  whose  names 
now  appear  in  the  papers,  and  I  have  heard 
Mr.  Fry  at  various  times  articulate  what  he 
Is  attempting  to  do  there. 

The  McClellan  subcommittee  .ippears  to 
be  very  critical  of  those  responsible  for  a 
grant  of  close  to  a  million  dollars  to  the 
Woodlawn  Organization.  The  basis  of  the 
criticism  is  that  the  Woodlawn  Organization 
has  channeled  money  Into  the  Blackstone 
Rangers,  using  people  with  "criminal  rec- 
ords" and  very  inadequate  education  as 
teachers.  As  far  as  I  know,  this  Is  more  or 
less  correct.  However,  such  charges  gloss  over 
three  crucial  Issves,  which  I  wotild  like  to 
present  to  you. 

( 1 )    r^e  Nature  of  the  Blackstone  Rangers. 
The  subcommittee,  by  isolating  two  lead- 
ers with  crtminal  records,  and  focusing  on  a 
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recent  murder  Incident 
appeal  and  not  yet  settl^ 
presslon  that  the  Blackjtone 
"Blaclc  Mafla"   (to  cite 
a  street  gang  whose  prl|i 
crimes  of  various  sorts 
first    misunderstanding, 
glosses  over  what  can 
lutlon  of  the  Rangers 
tlonal  street  gang  to  a 
tlon."  When  Mr.  Pry  wei 
Rangers  consisted  of  so 
bers.   They   were    at   wai 
gang,  the  Disciples,  and 
reason  for  their  exlstenc 
fore,  "hits."  Incidents  of 
the  two  gangs.  Crime 
reai  money   sense   of   th 
hands  of  the  Chicago 
Syndicate   controlled 
tlon.  and  gambling    In 
not  the  Disciples  or  Ranf 
It   Interesting    that   we 
publicized  war  going  on 
police  and  the  Rangers 
very  little  action  conceriAng 
activities.) 

When  Mr.  Pry  appearkd 
pastor  or  the  First  Presl  yterl 
quickly   found   out   that 
not    particularly    Interested 
being  killed  and  would  1 
with  the  Disciples,  a   trijce 
In    Chicago   papers.   He 
that  they  felt  keenly  tl± 
Negro  ghetto  and  were  91 
ties  directed  toward  the 
munlty.  They  in  their  ti#n 
Fry's  analysis  of  the 
(very  similar  to  the 
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(2)    The  "Criminal 
quate  Education"  of  Ran 

Much  has  been  made  1 
also  in  certain  newspapef; 
records  of  the  leaders  ar<d 
education.  The  conclusion 
that.  Insofar  as  such  leadfcrs 
a   federal   grant,    the   fun^s 
managed. 

The  first  Issue  Is  the  na 
nal  records"  of  the  leaders 
Mr.  Hairston  have  long 
What  is  interesting  about 
In  almost  every  case,  the 
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Rangers  are  a 
Chicago  reporter), 
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Woodlawn    in  the 
word   was   in   the 
That  is,  the 
traffic,   prostitu- 
1  he  Woodlawn  area, 
ers.  (I  myself  think 
lave    had    a   highly 
between  Woodlawn 
several  years,  and 
Syndicate  crime 
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"having  open  bottle  In  car,"  "disorderly  con- 
duct," "resisting  arrest,"  etc.,  typical  harass- 
ment type  charges  The  one  conviction  which 
is  a  serious  one  concerns  a  conspiracy  to  do 
murder,  the  one  charged  being  Mr.  Hairston. 
This  charge  Is  presently  under  appeal,  and 
some  in  Woodlawn  insist  that  this  too  is  a 
harassment  charge. 

The  second  issue  is  a  logical  one.  The 
sequence  goes,  "Leaders  of  Negro  youth  have 
criminal  records  and  therefore  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  program  funded  by 
the  federal  government."  I  am  not  sure  how 
authentic  the  criminal  records  of  the  Rangers 
are  in  the  first  place.  Assuming  they  are 
authentic,  it  means  that  they  are  among  that 
very  large  minority  of  Negro  youths  who 
have  been  arrested.  Mr.  F^y  has  persistently 
defended  the  policy  of  using  these  leaders  in 
the  program  funded  by  the  government.  His 
point  has  been  that,  if  they  are  guilty  of 
crimes,  let  them  pay  for  the  crimes  before 
the  law.  But  that  guilt  does  not  automatically 
disqualify  them  from  the  role  they  play  In 
Woodlawn,  namely  the  role  of  organizers  and 
real  leaders.  Given  their  role,  these  few  young 
men  can  do  more  with  the  4000  or  so  Negro 
youth  In  Woodlawn  than  a  thousand  white 
social  workers  could.  Mr.  Fry's  point  then  is 
that  they  really  are  competent  leaders.  It 
therefore  seems  to  be  some  scrt  of  morallsm, 
not  concern  for  the  law  or  the  efllclency  of 
the  program,  which  would  prove  mismanage- 
ment simply  by  citing  criminal  records. 

The  final  issue  concerns  the  "inadequate 
or  low  level  education"  which  the  Ranger 
lenders  have,  and  which  critics  have  made 
much  of  in  proving  mismanagement.  Again, 
the  issue  of  that  of  their  role  as  leaders  In 
the  Negro  youth  bureaucracy  of  Woodlawn. 
If  we  were  dealing  with  the  qualifications  of 
a  history  teacher  In  a  white  suburban  high 
school,  the  formal  qualifications  would  weigh 
heavily.  But  in  Woodlawn  we  are  attempting 
to  find  .some  way  of  working  through  the 
existing  structure  of  power,  a  structure 
which  the  youth  take  pride  in  and  which 
has  authority  for  them.  And  this  structure 
is  that  of  the  Blackstone  Rangers.  If  this 
is  the  case,  it  may  be  a  mistake  to  pay 
Ranger  leaders  for  certain  kinds  of  skilled 
teaching.  But  it  would  not  be  unthinkable  to 
pay  them  for  their  organizing  role.  This 
again  requires  some  understanding  of  the 
character  of  the  total  organization.  The 
principle  involved  here  Is  that  federal  funds 
might  find  eiTectlve  use  In  the  Negro  ghetto 
if  the  funding  is  done  through  an  organ- 
ization which  is  the  actual  power  base  and 
authority  for  that  conununity. 

(3)  The  Administration  of  Funds  in  the 
Black  Community. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  the 
Negro  community  will  Insist  on  being  the 
major  voice  In  programs  within  It.  It  will  not 
tolerate  white  committees  and  organiza- 
tions telling  it  how  and  when  and  in  what 
priority  each  dollar  Is  spent.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  desirable,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  way 
it  is.  If  this  is  so,  the  problem  the  govern- 
ment faces  in  many  of  its  programs  is  how 
to  adapt  to  this  new  mood,  a  mood  in  which 
the  Negro  wants  the  major  say  in  decisions 
concerning  housing,  hospitals,  and  educa- 
tion in  his  area.  Eventually  the  Negro  will 
be  electing  Boards  of  Education,  Boards  of 
Trustees,  city  officials.  If  this  principle  is  ac- 
cepted, namely,  that  the  black  man  himself 
can  and  should  do  his  own  planning  for  his 
own  community,  (and  I  realize  many  do  not 
accept  It),  then,  the  problem  becomes  the 
problem  of  how  this  can  actually  operate. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Fry's  work  in  Woodlawn 
Is  unique,  almost  a  model  of  one  possible 
alternative,  namely  to  use  the  unified  Negro 
youth  as  the  key  to  the  .situation.  And  when 
all  the  smoke  clears  from  the  McClellan 
sub-committee's  investigation,  this  is  the  Is- 
sue that  remains.  Will  the  federal  govern- 
ment be  willing  to  make  major  grants  to 
the  Negro  community  as  that  community  Is 


represented    by    bureaucratlcally    organized 
Negro  youth'? 

I  fear  that  the  total  effect  of  the  McClel- 
lan investigation  is  simply  negative;  cutting 
off  prospective  grants  to  other  similar  situa- 
tions in  the  country,  stopping  funds  given 
to  Woodlawn,  and  therefore  establishing  a 
precedent  of  by-passing  the  Negro  youth,  who 
may  be  now  the  key  to  the  Negro  commu- 
nity. It  should  be  known  that,  in  the  wake 
of  the  assassination  of  Martin  Luther  King, 
the  Woodlawn  area  of  Chicago  saw  no  riot- 
ing, no  volatile  reaction.  Tliis  was  no  acci- 
dent. The  Rangers  met  and  simply  decided 
there  would  be  no  rioting.  This  shows,  I 
think,  how  effective  a  unified  Negro  youth 
can  be,  in  maintaining  order.  Therefore,  this 
experiment  in  particular  needs  to  be  encour- 
aged, and  others  like  it. 

In  the  newspapers  and  In  the  investiga- 
tion Mr.  Fry  and  the  Rangers  are  frequently 
made  to  look  like  criminals.  What  is  not  rec- 
ognized is  that  he  and  they  have  struck  on 
an  alternative  to  incendiarism,  perhaps  one 
of  the  few  alternatives  left.  It  would  be  ironi- 
cal if,  right  in  the  wake  of  the  Kerner  re- 
port, a  Senate  sub-committee  were  allowed 
to  bring  that  alternative  to  an  end.  Little 
need  be  said  about  the  investigation  itself. 
I  myself  am  quite  puzzled  by  it,  for  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  an  investigation  at  all;  rather 
a  trial  In  which  charges  are  made,  witnesses 
summoned  to  prove  the  charges,  but  cross- 
examination  by  lawyers  not  allowed,  opposing 
witnesses  not  admitted.  Mr.  Fry's  own  testi- 
mony was  interrupted  again  and  again  with 
long  speeches  from  the  chairman  and  with 
quasl-rellglous  remarks  ("Did  you  ever  pray 
with  any  of  the  rangers.  Mr.  Fry"?)  which 
might  clarify  the  differences  between  Mr, 
Pry's  brand  of  piety  and  Senator  McClellan's, 
but  which  surely  falls  beyond  the  business 
of  the  committee.  As  far  as  I  can  tell,  little 
attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  actually  ascer- 
tain the  use  of  the  money,  the  efficiency  of 
its  management,  and  the  effect  of  the  grant. 
I  apologize  for  such  a  long  letter.  I  think 
It  should  be  in  your  files,  for  it  concerns  a 
major  government  policy,  namely  its  policy 
of  grants  to  youth  organizations  in  the 
ghetto.  If  you  desire,  I  would  be  glad  to  elab- 
orate any  of  this  to  you  or  to  your  -adminis- 
trative assistants.  I  do  not  have  detailed 
knowledge  of  what  has  happened  in  Wood- 
lawn in  the  past  year,  so  I  could  be  of  little 
help  there.  I  could  give  a  more  detailed  ac- 
count as  to  why  the  church  is  involved  in 
the  sort  of  program  now  going  In  Woodlawn. 
Cordially  yours. 

Edward  Farley, 
Professor     of     Systematic     Theology, 
Pittsburgh   Theological  Semi7iary. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  6 
o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
ad.ioumed  until  tomorrow,  'Wednesday. 
July  24, 1968,  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  23,  1968: 

National  Mediation  Board 

Francis  A.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Mediation  Board 
for  the  term  expiring  July  1,  1971  (reappoint- 
ment). 

Department  or  Commerce 

Joseph  W.  Bartlett.  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
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ALASKA    NATIVE   HIRE   MEETING 


HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

^l^     WAbHINl.TON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  July  23.  1968 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  19,  1968,  at  the  call  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  an 
Informal  meeting  with  Federal  agencies 
was  held  to  discuss  Alaska  native  hire 
policies.  Senator  Bartlett  is  necessarily 
absent.  In  his  behalf,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  transcript  of  this  meet- 
ing may  be  jirinted  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Informal    Meetings    With    15    Government 

Agencies  on  Alaska  Native  Hire 
(Transcript   of   Proceedings,   Committee   on 

Commerce,     July     19.     1968,     Washington, 

DC.) 

The  meeting  convened  at  3:04  o'clock  p.m  , 
Mr  Hugh  Gallagher,  Administrative  Assist- 
ant, Office  of  Senator  E.  L  Bartlett,  presiding; 
accompanied  by  Laura  Olson.  Legislative  As- 
sistant, Office  cf  Senator  Ernest  Gruenlng; 
Warren  I.  Cikins.  Legislative  Director,  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission;  and 
Roger  Jones.  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  guess  we  are  ready  to 
start. 

I  want  to  give  you  tjje  greetings  of  Senator 
Bartlett  and  thank  you  all  for  coming.  Let 
me  begin  by  introducing  the  people  who  are 
on  this  side  of  the  table. 

To  my  left  is  Laura  Olson.  Senator  Gruen- 
Ing's  legislative  assistant.  Senator  Gruenlng 
has  another  meeting  this  afternoon,  but  will 
be  stopping  in  at  some  point,  we  hope. 

To  the  left  of  Laura  is  Warren  Cikins  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 

And  to  my  right  is  Roger  Jones  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

This  meeting  is  to  be  informal.  Let  me 
explain  why  there  are  microphones  here. 
There  is  great  interest  in  Alaska,  in  this 
problem  of  native  hire,  and  we  are  tape 
recording  our  meeting  for  rcbroadcast  across 
Alaska  on  Alaskan  radio. 

We  are  having  a  transcript  made  of  the 
proceedings  for  the  use  of  Senator  Bartlett 
who  is  in  the  hospital  and  who  will  be  read- 
ing it.  The  transcript  also  should  be  useful 
for  further  reference  and  cross-reference, 
cross-fertilization,  of  the  various  agencies 
here. 

I  have  a  statement  that  Senator  Bartlett 
has  prepared  from  the  hospital  which  I  would 
like  to  read  to  you.  Then  I  will  introduce 
Roger  Jones  who  will  say  a  few  words.  Then 
we  will  start  going  around  the  table  in 
terms  of  agencies.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. Mr.  Bohart.  has  asked  to  speak  first. 
The  Labor  Department  will  speak  next,  and 
then  each  of  the  agencies  present. 

We  would  appreciate  your  speaking  into 
the  microphone  which  we  will  pass  around. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  will  take 
up  about  ten  minutes.  We  would  appre- 
ciate it  if  other  agencies  will  take  not  more 
than  five  If  you  can  get  by  with  that.  You 
can  file  any  written  report  you  have  for 
the  record  which  we  would  be  pleased  to 
have. 

Would  you  begin  by  introducing  your- 
self, give  us  the  name  of  your  agency]  and 
at  the  very  beginning  of  your  statement  the 
number  of  natives  that  you  were  hiring  at  the 
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end  of  fiscal  ye.ar  67  and  then  the  number 
of  natives  that  you  are  now  hiring  as  of 
June  30,  '68.  You  may  then  proceed  with 
your  report  and  explain  what  you  have  done 
and  what  you  are  planning  for  the  future. 
This  is  from  Senator  Bartlett.  It  says: 
•I  deeply  regret  that  I  cannot  be  with 
you  today  at  our  second  meeting  on  how  to 
obtain  more  jobs  for  native  Alaskans.  No 
svibject  is  closer  to  my  heart  or  more  often 
In  my  thoughts. 

"The  natives  of  Alaska  are  full  American 
citizens.  Tliey  ITave  all  the  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities attached  thereto.  They  are  also 
the  poorest  Americans.  Over  large  parts  of 
Alaska  they  have  the  highest  unemployment 
rate,  the  least  food,  the  wor.'^t  .shelter,  the 
shortest  life  span  of  any  minority  group  in 
the  United  States  or.  Indeed,  perhaps  In  the 
whole  world. 

"The  Federal  government,  investing  over 
S700  million  a  year  in  our  State,  is  by  far  our 
largest  direct  employer.  Indirectly  and  in 
many  ways  it  supports  our  .State  and  local 
governments,  our  educational  system,  our 
construction  industry.  In  .short,  the  Federal 
government  and  the  policies  >"hlch  it  follows 
have  both  great  infiuence  and  grave 
responsibility. 

"In  November,  at  our  meeting,  we  pledged 
to  .set  an  example. 

"I  regret  that  I  cannot  hear  in  person  the 
reports  of  the  agencies  present  on  what  steps 
have  already  been  taken — and  what  addi- 
tional steps  are  projected — to  increase  the 
number  of  natives  employed  in  Alaska. 

"I  regret,  most  of  all,  that  I  will  not  be 
present  to  hear  the  numbers — the  numbers 
of  natives  who  are  now  employed  who  were 
not  then  employed. 

"For  after  the  t.tlk  of  committees  and  after 
the  reports  have  been  filed,  it  is  only  the 
jobs  that  have  been  created,  the  jobs  that 
liave  been  filled,  the  men  who  are  actually  at 
work  that  will  count. 

■And   that   will   count,   plenty. 
"If  more  natives  have  jobs,  we  have  not 
failed.  If  we  work  together,  if  we  are  deter- 
mined, to  ensure  that  Alaska  natives  get  a 
lair  break  in  Federal  hiring,  we  will  succeed. 
"Our   record   in    the   past    as   Federal   em- 
ployer, leading  the  way  and  setting  the  ex- 
ample   lor    private    industry    has    not    been 
good.  It  must — as  I  know  It  will— be  better. 
"I  regret  that  I  will  not  be  present  but  I 
promise    that    I   will    read    the    transcript    of 
your  meeting,  every  word  of  it. 

"I  promise,  too,  that  I  will  be  present,  in 
person,  at  our  next  meeting  in  six  months' 
time. 

"You  have  my  best  wishes  and  my  pledge 
of  full  cooperation  in  your  elforts." 

Roger  Jones.  I  am  sure,  needs  no  intro- 
duction to  any  of  you.  He  is  currently  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  has  had  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  in  government.  He  was 
Deputy  Undersecretary  of  State:  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission:  and  he  has  been  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  many  years. 
Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  Jones.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Gallagher. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  reason  for  the 
Budget  Bureau's  appearance  here  today  is 
very  simple.  We  have  no  Alaskan  program  of 
our  own.  but  we  do  have  an  ongoing  respon- 
sibility on  behalf  of  the  President  to  keep 
our  eyp  on  a  number  of  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram which  is  under  discussion  here  today — 
the  manpower  development  and  training  as- 
pects of  it,  if  you  win,  the  aspects  of  it  as 
they  relate  to  possible  increases  or  decreases 
In  the  budget  and,  even  though  it  may  seem 
very  far  afield,  the  belief  that  in  a  program 
of  this  sort  with  its  implications  for  equal 
employment  opportunity  for  employee  pol- 


icy generally  and  for  the  greater  utilisation 
of  Alaskan  natives  within  the  State,  we  Uilnk 
that  there  are  important  management  as- 
pects which  we  should  be  acquainted  with 
and  tie  Into  our  work  and  management  in 
the  whole  field  of  management  improvement, 
management  systems,  and  similar  Items  of 
this  sort. 

I  think  I  don't  need  to  say  .anything  more 
at  this  time,  Mr.  Gallagher.  I  would  like 
to  have  the  prUilege  of  a£klng  a  question  if 
I  get  bemused  by  something  that  comes  from 
the  other  rejx)rts. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Please.  I  hoi>e  that  you  do 
ask  questions.  We  all  will  be  asking  ques- 
tions. I  am  sure. 

Now,  let  me  ask  Laura  Olson  to  say  a  few 
words.  And  as  I  said,  she  is  Senator  Gruen- 
ing's  Legislative  Assistant.  And  we  are  very 
pleased  to  have  her  with  us. 

This  meeting  is  a  joint  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  two  Senators. 

Miss  Olson.  Thank  you,  Hugh. 
I  think  no  one  would  be  able  to  say  bow 
much  all  of  us  appreciate  your  coming  today 
and  how  very  much  Senator  Gruenlng  ap- 
preciates your  being  here.  He  will  come  by 
If  he  can  get  back  in  time. 

Senator  Bartlett  has  done  a  remarkable 
job  in  getting  a  lot  of  good  work  started 
here. 

I  wanted  to  read  just  two  things  which  I 
am  svire  you  have  all  seen.  The  introduc- 
tion to  the  Federal  Field  Committee  study 
points  out  that  "Eskimos,  Indians  and 
Aleuts  make  up  more  than  one-fifth  of 
Alaskan  civilian  population,  but  they  hold 
fewer  that  one-tenth  of  the  Jobs  in  the 
State."  And  that  is  what  we  hope  to  correct. 
We  will  follow  the  lead  of  Senator  Bartlett. 
We  win  do  our  best.  Senator  Gruenlng  has 
St  ited  many,  many  times  that  economic  de- 
velopment of  Alaska  rests  on  the  full  em- 
ployment of  all  of  its  people.  And  ;is  we  can 
help  you.  we  hope  you  will  help  us. 
Thank  you,  Hugh. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Now.  let's  turn  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Can  we  pass  the  micro- 
phone over? 

Mr.  Bohart.  I  am  Phil  Bohart.  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission.  We  appreciate  the  op- 
IX)rtunity  to  provide  current  information 
concerning  efforts  for  advancing  the  employ- 
ment of  Alaskan  natives  with  Federal  agen- 
cies. My  report  is  in  two  b.asic  parts.  First.  I 
win  summarize  the  cxirrcnt  emplo>'ment  sit- 
uation within  Federal  agencies  in  Alaska. 
Second,  I  will  discuss  the  activities  of  a 
Committee  on  Alaskan  Native  Hire  which 
has  been  active  for  the  past  several  months, 
and  outline  the  status  of  a  plan  which  was 
developed  by  the  Committee  to  further  ad- 
vance Alaskan  native  employment. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  conducted 
a  survey  of  Equal  Employment  Opportunitv 
Programs  within  Federal  .agencies  in  Alaska 
in  March  of  this  year.  Of  12.603  employees  in 
agencies  surveyed.  1.579  or  12  5  per  cent  .ore 
Alaskan  natives.  Tliere  are  many  examples  of 
outstanding  imaginative  efforts  to  reach  for 
employment  additional  Alaskan  natives  in 
spite  of  tight  employment  levels  and  limited 
appointment  actions. 

Nearly  all  agencies  are  using  job  rede- 
signing techniques,  resulting  in  more  helper 
and  learner  positions  and  more  entry  level 
positions  in  technical  operations. 

Tliere  is  widespread  support  for  existing 
work-experience  programs  within  F'ederal 
agencies. 

Although  Alaskan  natives  are  still  pri- 
marily in  lower  level  jobs,  there  are  many 
individual  cases  of  advancement  to  higher 
grades  and  to  supprrtsory  positions. 

The  Federal  Execut've  Association's  EEO 
Committee  has  been  very  active,  not  only  in 
Federal  employment  proper,  but  also  In  ef- 
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forts   to   improve   the  er  iployment  practices 
of  government  contractors. 

The  Anchorage  Pederail  Personnel  Council 
has  established  a  program  to  provide  job 
Information  and  appUoation  assistance  to 
clients  of  Anchorage  Welcome  Center,  a 
"half-way  house"  for  hatlves  arriving  In 
Anchorage  from  outlying  areas. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
Public  Health  Service  continue  to  set  an 
example  with  Alaskan  )katlves  employed  in 
at  least  40  per  cent  of  (heir  total  fxisttlons. 

If  I  could  cite  a  few  additional  examples 
of  what  Individual  agencies  are  doing,  the 
Weather  Bureau  continues  Its  model  pro- 
gram for  training  Alaskan  natives  as  weather 
observers,  and  anticlpatfs  pursuit  of  Its  ef- 
forts until  all  meteorologjlcal  technician  posi- 
tions are  staffed  with  Alciskan  natives. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  engaged 
In  extensive  recrultmertt  efforts  and  cur- 
rently employs  Alaskan  natives  In  approxi- 
mately 20  per  cent  of  Ite  Jobs,  Including  47 
per  cent  of  all  Poetmasters  In  the  State.  It 
Is  understood  that  Post  Office  officials  have 
recently  completed  an  atrangement  wherein 
BIA  representatives  In  Outlying  areas  have 
be«n  delegated  the  authbrlty  to  give  exams 
on  the  6|»et  In  native  villages 

There  are  only  some  of: the  examples  which 
demonstrate  that  gains  are  being  made  in 
the  efforts  by  agencies  to  employ  additional 
Alaskan    natives. 

Early  this  calendar  yeir,  a  Committee  on 
Alaskan  Native  Hire  was  formed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Council  on  Regional  Economic 
Development  or.  If  you  -vrlll,  the  Federal  Re- 
view Committee.  I  am  serving  as  chairman 
of  this  Committee.  Its  members  represent 
the  Departments  of  Defense,  Interior,  Labor, 
Commerce,  HEW,  Transportation  and  the 
Civil  Service  Conunlsslon,  The  Committee  has 
as  Its  purjxjse  Initiation  4f  additional  actions 
which  win  increase  tie  employment  of 
Alaskan  natives  In  all  four  employment  sec- 
tors— that  Is.  the  Federal  government.  State 
and  local  governments,  gjovernment  contrac- 
tors and  Industry.  j 

We  declde«l  to  concentiate  first  on  Improv- 
ing employment  within  the  Federal  sector. 
We  took  into  consideration  such  adverse  con- 
ditions as  the  low  averalge  educational  and 
skill  levels  of  Alaskan  natives,  that  natives 
are  not  now  living  where;  the  Jobs  exist — the 
fact  that  there  is  inadeqi^ate  transportation, 
that  there  Is  a  lack  of  suitable  housing  and 
social  ser\'lces  In  the  population  locations  or 
centers  where  the  Jobs  exlpt. 

The  Committee  also  redognlzed  the  natural 
role  of  the  BIA  In  Improving  economic  levels 
of  the  Alaskan  natives.  AJlso  taken  Into  con- 
sideration was  the  relatively  tight  employ- 
ment levels  which  Federijl  employing  activi- 
ties in  Alaska  must  observe,  which  will  be 
even  more  stringent  since  July  1,  The  Com- 
mittee developed  a  planf  which  we  believe 
fully  meets  all  condition*  and  which  should 
eventually  result  in  employment  of  the  maxl- 
miun  number  of  Alaskarj  natives  in  Federal 
agencies.  '    j 

The  plan  Is  a  special  kind  of  host-enroUee 
arrangement.  Each  agen  ;y  would  agree  to 
provide  facilities  and  traning  for  a  number 
of  Alask;in  natives  equa ,  to  approximately 
10  per  cent  of  Its  perma  lent  work  force  in 
Alaska.  BIA  would  locat* ,  screen  and  select 
trainees,  provide  furthei  transportation  to 
Job  sites,  arrange  for  su  Uible  housing  and 
social  services  for  trainees  and  their  families, 
and  provide  necessary  su  ssistence  payments 
for  their  support  during  training. 

One  unusual  character  stic  of  the  plan  is 
that  it  will  be  open-end  :d.  In  other  words, 
the  trainees  will  remain  n  place  as  a  man- 
power pool  for  the  empl<  ylng  activity  until 
there  are  vacancies  In  tl  e  permanent  work 
force  to  which  they  can  1:  e  assigned.  As  soon 
as  a  trainee  is  picked  u  p  as  an  employee, 
another  trainee  Is  moved  into  place  by  BIA. 
Therefore,  the  niunber  of  trainees  would  re- 
main at  a  constant.  When  the  plan  becomes 
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fully  operative,   there  will   be  at  least   i.OOO 
trainees  on  board  at  all  times 

In  response  to  a  letter  from  Chairman  Macy 
to  heads  of  departments  and  agencies  which 
have  employing  activities  In  Alaska,  all  agen- 
cies concerned  endorsed  the  plan.  A  cumu- 
lative pledge  was  made  for  in  excess  of  900 
trainees.  As  the  next  logical  step,  a  letter 
will  soon  be  sent  by  Chairman  Macy  to  In- 
terior which  passes  the. action  to  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  This  letter  contains  the  de- 
tailed continuing  actions  which  the  Com- 
mittee recommends,  and  we  anticipate  the 
Involvement  of  other  Federal.  State  and 
community  agencies  in  Alaska  which  are  now 
concerned  with  manpower  training  and  full 
employment. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  many  problems  which 
must  be  solved  before  full  implementation 
of  the  plan. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Excuse  me,  are  you  saying 
that  these  other  agencies  have  now  agreed 
to  participate  in  the  funding  of  the  plan? 

Mr.  BoHART.  There  are  very  positive  Indi- 
cations on  the  part  of  the  Committee  mem- 
bers which  represented  these  agencies,  and 
these  arrangements  could  certainly  be  work- 
ed out. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  This  would  be  principally 
HEW  and  Labor? 

Mr.  BoHART.  Yes,  this  Is  correct.  But  we 
would  anticipate  it  would  also  include  the 
State  welfare  agencies,  for  example,  that  are 
currently  placing  people  into  work  Incentive 
type  positions. 

To  be  sure  there  are  many  problems  which 
must  be  solved  before  full  implementation 
of  the  plan.  A  preliminary  estimate  Indicates 
that  the  support  of  each  trainee  will  cost 
about  $4,000  per  year.  Based  on  this  estimate, 
when  the  program  reaches  the  point  that 
1,000  trainee  positions  are  being  maintained, 
the  trainee  support  cost  would  be  $4  million 
per  year  as  a  minimum.  However,  this  In- 
vestment would  be  counterbalanced  by  a 
reduction  in  Federal  and  State  expenditures 
for  the  unemployed.  Additional  gains  would 
be  evidenced  by  each  employing  activity  as 
the  needs  diminish  for  rotating  employees 
and  their  families  from  the  "lower  48"  to 
actual  vacancies. 

The  Committee  considers  that,  although 
subst.intlal  additional  funding  would  be  nec- 
essary, this  problem  can  be  solved,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Committee  considers 
that  this  particular  problem  Is  overshadowed 
by  the  problems  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
Alaskan  natives  who  will  agree  to  change 
locations  and  participate  as  trainees  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  availability  of  housing 
in  the  employment  areas  on  the  other  hand. 
If  the  plan  proves  successful,  and  we  believe 
that  it  will  be,  there  should  be  substantial 
Increases  In  Alaskan  native  employment  over 
the  next  several  years  within  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

We  hope  that  the  plan  also  can  be  adopted 
with  appropriate  modifications  bv  State  and 
local  government  entitles,  and  the  Commit- 
tee intends  to  pursue  this  possibility. 
Yes,  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Did  I  understand  you  to 
say.  then,  that  there  are  funds  presently 
available  in  Interior,  In  BIA.  by  reasons  of 
transfers  from  other  sources  or  something — 
funds  available  to  get  this  program  under- 
way this  year? 

Mr.  BOHART.  The  Department  of  Interior 
has  Indicated  that  there  are  funds  available, 
not  to  the  extent,  however,  that  it  would 
fully  Implement  the  program. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  consider  that  the  en- 
tire program  would  be  Implemented  this 
year  anyhow.  And  they  also  have  Indicated 
that  BIA  would  probably  be  In  a  position  to 
shift  funds. 

Now,  In  addition,  we  are  counting  on  what- 
ever other  manpower  training  programs  there 
are  up  there  to  assist.  And  we  feel  that,  for 
example,  locally,  they  can  get  together  with 
the  Camps  Committee,  for  example,  that  Is 
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concerned  with  the  total  manpower  training 
programs  in  the  State. 

The  Committee  expects  to  devote  its  atten- 
tion in  the — ■ — 

Miss  Olson.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Bohart,  could 
you  tell  us  one  thing?  Do  you  have  a  start- 
ing time?  You  say.  "This  year,"  this  would  be 
fiscal  '69.  What  time  in  fiscal  '69?  Do  you 
have  sort  of  an  idea  when  it  could  begin? 

Mr.  BoHART.  Mr.  Nodell  could  probably 
speak  to  this  point  a  little  better  than  I.  the 
BIA  representative  here.  However.  I  would  say 
that  insofar  as  some  of  the  positions,  particu- 
larly in  those  agencies  that  have  a  small 
number  of  employees  who  would,  therefore, 
only  pledge  one  or  two  trainee  positions, 
there  is  no  reason  why  these  cant  be  put  in 
place  fairly  soon.  It  will  require,  of  course, 
that  each  agency  draw  up  a  formal  training 
plan  so  you  can  see  just  precisely  what  the 
process  is. 

Miss  Olson.  Fairly  soon.  It  could  be? 

Mr.  BoHART.  And.  of  course,  a  survey  must 
be  conducted  to  be  sure  there  is  a  supply.  In 
other  words,  this  is  the  plan  of  action  we 
feel 

Mr.  Gallagher.  A  survey  and  the  training 
plan  can  be  drawn  up  this  year? 

Mr.  Bohart.  Oh.  my  gracious,  yes.  sir. 

Mr  Gallagher.  In  time  to  get  people  ac- 
tually at  work? 

Mr.  Bohart.  Actually,  one  thing  that  I  did 
not  mention  that  I  should  have  mentioned 
Is  that  the  plan  Itself  Is  patterned  after  the 
model  which  the  Weather  Bureau  provided. 
Now.  the  Weather  Bureau  plan  which  has 
been  so  successful  and  continues  to  be  suc- 
cessful has  some  variations  In  It.  For  one 
thing  the  trainees  brought  on  board  in  many 
instances,  perhaps,  may  be  better  qualified. 
On  the  other  hand.  It  didn't  take  a  long 
time  for  the  Weather  Bureau  to  draw  up  Its 
plan.  This  would  be  a  plan  only  for  use  by 
agencies  getting  together  with  BIA,  and  it 
wouldn't  require  any  kind  of  approval  by 
anybody  as  far  as  w^e  are  concerned. 

Miss  Olson.  Fairly  soor^  then.  It  could  be 
September  1  ? 

Mr.  Nodell.  Yes. 

May  I? 

I  am  Walter  Nodell  with  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

We  plan  to  Implement  this  program  com- 
mencing in  September.  And  it  Is  conceiva- 
ble we  should  have  hires  In  September  and 
people  In  training  in  September.  If  you 
please.  We  have  limited  funds  Inside  as  of 
right  now.  I  mean,  to  get  the  show  on  the 
road,  and  we  are  seeking  outside  sources  of 
additional  funding,  purging  all  of  our 
resources. 

We  are  totally  behind  this  program.  We 
have  been  active  on  this  Committee,  and  w« 
will  be  under  way  In  September. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bohart.  If  I  could  continue  about  an- 
other minute — the  Committee  expects  to  de- 
vote its  attention  next  to  the  employment 
practices  of  government  contractors.  This  is 
a  particularly  knotty  problem  that  Mr.  Ma- 
caluso  of  the  Department  of  Labor  will  dis- 
cuss in  a  few  minutes. 

Finally,  the  Committee  will  address  Itself 
to  the  employment  practices  within  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  Alaska. 

In  summary,  we  consider  that  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  progress 
within  Federal  agencies  concerning  employ- 
ment of  Alaskan  natives  up  to  the  present 
time.  The  personal  interest  of  Senator  Bart- 
let  t  has  provided  substantial  and  beneficial 
Impe'us  to  this  effort.  Once  the  plan  is 
placed  into  effect,  the  situation  should  cer- 
tainly become  much  better. 

And  thanks  very  much.  And  I  am  sorry  I 
took  so  long. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  That's  fine. 

Is  Mr.  Macaluso  here? 

Mr.  Macaluso.  Yes,  right  here. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Can  you  speak  to  this  for 
a  few  minutes? 
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Mr.  Macaluso.  I  would  be  very  happy  to. 
My  name  Is  Vincent  Macaluso,  and  I  am 
Assistant  to  tlie  Director  of  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Contract  Compliance. 

I  attended  a  meeting  with  Senator  Bartlett 
last  November,  and  he  .specifically  raised  with 
us  and  with  me  particularly  one  problem  of 
getting  a  program  off  the  ground  in  Alaska. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  best  first  If  I  explained 
a  little  bit  about  what  our  overall  program  is. 
The  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
is  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
carry  out  his  responsibilities  under  the  Ex- 
ecutive Order  112460.  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity. This  is  an  Executive  Order  which 
Is  really  part  of  the  Federal  government's 
procurement  ix)licies.  And  It  requires  that 
not  only  should  there  be  no  nondiscrimina- 
tion on  account  of  race,  color,  creed  and  na- 
tional origin,  but  also  that  the  contractor 
should  take  affirmative  action. 

Now.  this  covers,  not  only  Government 
contractors  to  whom  I  have  referred,  but  also 
Federally  assisted  construction  contractors. 
Our  role  in  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance  Is  to  provide  the  policy  guidance 
and  review  the  programs  of  the  Federal  con- 
tracting and  administrating  agencies  which, 
in  fact,  have  these  contracts  because  they 
have  the  Executive  Order  in  contracts  and 
contractual  clause  in  almost  all  contracts 
which  provides  for  these  elements  of  our 
procurement  policy  that  I  have  mentioned. 
Now.  Senator  Bartlett  particularly  asked 
us  about  putting  an  area  coordinator  in 
Alaska.  An  area  coordinator  of  whom  there 
were  at  that  time  15  in  the  lower  48  was  and 
is  attached  to  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance  to  coordinate  the  activities  of 
the  various  Federal  contracting  and  admin- 
istering agencies  in  carrying  out  the  Execu- 
tive Order.  These  15  were  located  for  the 
most  part  in  areas  where  there  was  the 
largest  amount  of  Federal  construction.  And. 
frankly,  we  had  ;i  resources  problem — we  .still 
have,  as  I  will  explain — in  pultlne  them  in 
the  areas  where  we  feel  most  can  be  accom- 
plished from  an  overall  point  of  view.  So  in 
accordance  with  the  Senate's  request,  our 
Office,  sent  me  up  to  Alaska.  I  spent  several 
weeks  there  in  February,  and  they  were 
very  Impressive  weeks. 

Certainly,  my  experiences  bore  out  every- 
thing I  had  heard  about  Alaska.  I  talked  to 
people  in  all  seements  of  the  industn,-  and 
all  segments  of  the  community,  both  eco- 
nomic and  .social  and  geographical.  And  it 
is  quite  clear,  and  it  is  still  quite  clear,  that 
apprenticeship  programs  in  many  of  the 
better  paid  trades  are  practically  dormant. 
And  there  certainly  is  practlcallv  negligible 
utilization  of  the  rural  natives.  And  this  Is 
true  also  on  the  large  rural  construction 
Jobs. 

And  when  I  returned  from  Alaska,  my  su- 
periors in  the  Department  of  Labor  were  as 
impressed  as  I  with  my  observations.  And 
it  was  determined  that,  indeed,  there  should 
be  the  services  of  an  area  coordinator  In 
Alaska. 

We  had  a  resources  problem  at  that  time, 
as  I  indicated.  I  regret  to  say  that  we  have 
even  more  of  a  one  now.  The  area  coordina- 
tor program  has  been  going  through  a  reor- 
ganization. We  had  been  drawing  upon  the 
loan  services  of  staff  from  various  other 
agencies.  And  now.  the  area  coordinator  pro- 
gram is  being  staffed  out  of  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

Unfortunately,  our  timing  was  for  com- 
pletely fortuitous  reasons  a  very  unhappy 
one  because  at  the  time  of  this  reorganiza- 
tion, just  recently,  as  you  know,  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Act  of  1968  came  out.  and 
we  are  having  great  difficulty.  We  now  have 
seven  area  coordinators  where  we  had  15. 

In  other  words.  I  have  also  discussed  this 
with  my  superiors  in  the  Department  of 
Labor.  We  are  going  to  do  our  very  best  to 
see  if  we  can't  get  the  services  of  an  area 
coordinator  at  least  part  of  the  time  in  the 
area.  And  we  consider  this  very  essential  be- 
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cause,  particularly  In  construction  with  the 
special  characteristics  of  the  Industry,  the 
compliance  probably  in  an  overall  point  of 
view  should  be  handled  on  an  area  basis.  This 
can  best  be  achieved  by  some  kind  of  central 
coordination.  And  so  this  Is  where  the  matter 
stands  right  now. 

I  talked  to  some  of  our  people  in  our  man- 
power area,  and  they  are  certainly  trying  to 
work  something  out  to  get  some  kind  of  an 
outreach  program  in  Alaska.  And  Mr.  Van 
Horn  of  the  Department  of  Labor  is  about  to 
enter  some  discussions  to  discuss  the  terms 
of  this  outreach  program  with  some  of  the 
Industry  representatives  in  Alaska.  And  Mr. 
Hal  Cupson  Is  here  with  me  also  from  the 
Department  of  Labor.  He  is  the  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Job  Marketing  Information  and 
Economic  Analysis  for  USES  And  he.  I  think, 
may  be  able  to  help  us  with  some  other  areas 
in  which  the  Department  of  Labor  is  active 
or  may  be  active. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  just  have  one  or  two 
questions. 

Recently,  we  had  a  case  brought  to  our 
attention  of  a  Federal  agency  in  Alaska  in- 
terested, anxious,  to  do  all  that  it  could  to 
hire  natives.  This  agency  signed  a  contract 
with  a  firm.  This  construction  contract  has 
what  I  believe  is  called  an  affirmative  action 
clause  in  it  which  spells  out  very  clearly  that 
there  will  be  an  outreach  program,  a  training 
program,  for  the  employment  of  natives. 
After  a  year  of  this  construction  job.  an 
association  of  natives  asked  for  a  meeting 
with  the  agency  and  with  the  contractor  and 
with  the  unions  involved.  And  the  native 
association  said,  "Look  at  the  contract.  You 
see  there  in  this  affirmative  action  paragraph. 
What  have  you  done?" 

And  they  had  done  nothing,  virtually  noth- 
ing And  the  natives  were  told,  aiid  this 
is  a  direct  quote,  that  they  were  "naive"  in 
thinking  that  the  affirmative  action  para- 
graph meant  anything  more  than  nice  words. 
What  sort  of  recotirse  do  the  native  asso- 
ciations have?  What  sort  of  recourse  does 
the  Federal  agency  have  in  such  c.ises?  Can 
the  Federal  agency  cancel  the  contract? 

Mr.  Macahtso.  Mr.  Gallagher,  this  Is  the 
kind  of  case  that  we  want  to  hear  about.  TTils 
is  the  kind  of  cTse  that  the  Federal  agency 
should  want  lo  hear  about,  the  Federal  agen- 
cy that  lias  this  particular  contract. 

Tlie  answer  is,  of  course,  that  this  Execu- 
tive Order  does  contain  enforcement  powers 
and  sanctions  and  that  It  should  be  enforced 
Just  as  any  other  clause  of  the  contract  is 
enforced.  Tliere  is  a  process  for  enforcing  it. 
There  is  a  process  for  complaints. 

Regularly,  we  found  most  effective  means 
of  enforcement  is  through  compliance  re- 
views. And  the  various  Federal  contracting 
administering  agencies  have  staffs  which 
carry  out  compliance  reviews  on  a  regular 
programed  basis. 

Now.  I  don't  represent  to  you.  of  course, 
that  in  all  cases,  the  Executive  Orders  have 
been  as  perhaps  with  other  contract  clauses 
and  contracts  across  the  country  unlformally 
administered.  And  this  is  a  problem  that  we 
want  to  get  to  in  Alaska,  particularly  through 
an  overall  general  program. 

There  is  another  process,  and  that  Is,  of 
course,  the  complaint  process.  We  have  found 
in  ccjistruction  the  complaint  processes 
aren't  worked  very  well  just  perhaps  in  part 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  work.  But. 
nevertheless,  if  we  get  a  complaint,  we  will 
certainly  Investigate  It  and  follow  up  on  it. 
Mr.  Gallagher.  And  then  I  have  one  more 
question.  How  many  employees  does  the 
Department  of  Labor  have  In  Alaska?  How 
many  of  them  are  native? 

Mr.   Macaluso.  We  have.  I   understand,  a 
rather  small  office.  Phil  Bohart  Is  helping  me 
out  here  fortunately.  We  have,  is  It  five? 
Well,  you  can  tell  better  than  I. 
Mr.  Bohart.  Tliere  are  only  five  In  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 
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Mr.  Gallagher.  Five  employees.  And  how 
many  natives? 

Mr.  Bohart.  I  don't  believe  they  have  any 
natives  of  tliese  five. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  No  natives? 
O.K.,  thank  you. 
Laura  or  Warren,  any  questions? 
No  questions. 

Are  you  with  the  Department  of  Labor? 
Mr.  Gross.  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  am 
H.arold  Gross.  Chief.  Examination  and  Em- 
ployment, Department  of  Agriculture, 

On  November  30,  1967.  there  were  about 
four  Alaskan  natives  on  the  rolls  of  the 
Department.  Now  I  can  report  as  of  June  30. 
1968.  there  are  34  natives  on  tlie  rolls.  Thir- 
teen of  these  :irc  on  permanent,  full-time 
work.  Thirteen  of  them  are  under  various 
program.s  for  the  disadvantaged.  This  does 
include  six  hires  under  the  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity Program. 

The  USDA  will  also  be  one  of  the  par- 
ticipating .agencies  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  training  program  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Bohart. 

The  Forest  Services  are  the  largest  em- 
ployer in  the  State  of  Alaska.  I  think  it  is 
more  important  in  what  thev  are  trvlng  to 
do  since  many  of  the  hires  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  are  at  the  professional 
level — that  is.  our  forestry  engineers,  soil 
conservation  and  so  forth — requiring  posi- 
tive educational  requirements.  However,  the 
Forest  Senice  has  as  have  several  of  our 
other  ;igencies  taken  on  the  program  of  em- 
ploying youtlis  under  the  Youth  Opportunity 
Program,  the  NYC  programs  and  so  on.  to 
provide  meaningful  work,  on-the-job  train- 
ing, hoijefully  to  train  people  and  encourage 
them  and  help  them  in  every  way  to  gain 
employment  on  a  full-time  basis  with  the 
Forest  Service. 

Another  noteworthy  item  is  the  fact  Uiat 
tliey  arc  working  with  the  Sheldon  Jackson 
College  at  Sitka  to  establish  a  forestry  cur- 
riculum. The  school  has  a  predominantly 
native  enrollment.  Plans  aro  for  a  forestry 
technician  course  to  be  <iffered  next  fall.  We 
hope  that  we  can  employ  .some  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  complete  liie  course.  Needle-ss 
to  say.  some  of  the  individuals  that  arc  not 
hired  l-  us  cert.Tinly  will  be  made  available 
to  other  sources. 

Also,  the  Forest  Service  is  participating 
with  members  of  the  industry  and  others 
in  a  manpower  development  and  training 
course  at  Ketchikan.  This  course  is  designed 
to  train  hires  for  wood  type  work.  Individ- 
uals being  trained  .are  Alaskans.  They  will 
eventually  be  employed  as  woodsmen 
throughout  the  State. 
Thank  you.  That's  all. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  have  Just  one  question. 
I  know  the  Forestry  Service  in  Alaska  hires 
many  seasonal  employees  In  the  summer. 
How  many  of  these  natUes  do  you  know  are 
permanent,  year-round  employees  and  how 
many  are  taken  on  for  the  summer  months? 
Mr.  Gross.  I  believe  the  figure  would  be 
13  of  these  would  be  summer  emplov-ees.  13 
out  of  the  26. 

Miss  Olson.  Thank  you.  Hugh. 
Mr.  Gross,  you  mentioned  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. Was  the  agency  able  to  get  a  count  down 
on  the  other  parts  of  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment that  do  have  offices  in  the  State? 
I  am  thinking  of  farmers,  how  many,  and 
ASCS  and  this  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
things  like  that,  all  of  which  have,  as  you 
know,  some  employees. 

Mr.  Gross.  For  example,  in  the  report.  I 
do  know  that  the  ASCS  county  office  at  Hom- 
er has  an  Alaskan  native.  They  hired  an 
Eskimo— no.  an  Aleut — in  what  amounts  to 
a  GS-4  level.  I  do  not  have  these  broken 
down  by  the  various  agencies.  I  do  know 
that  the  agencies  tfcit  participated,  although 
the  Forest  Service  is  certainly  the  major 
employer,  are  the  ARS.  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service,  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice,  Agricultural  Stabilization   Conservation 
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Postmaster  General  Watson  made  the  flat 
announcement  that  all  8,439  first-class  Post 
Offices  In  the  United  States,  of  which  seven 
are  located  In  Alaska,  would  be  required  to 
submit  quarterly  reports  of  their  steward- 
ship under  the  plan  of  action.  In  the  State  of 
Alaska,  we  have  gone  beyond  that  basic  ap- 
proach and  we  have  extended  also  to  the  21 
Post  Offices  of  the  second-class  In  the  United 
States.  So  that  we  have  a  concerted  effort 
going  forward  to  determine  what  the  respec- 
tive Postmasters  are  doing. 

The  Initial  report  has  not  yet  been  received 
under  this  program,  but  without  that  initial 
report,  we  are  requiring  that  each  Postmaster 
submit  a  narrative  saying  what  he  has  done 
to  Implement  the  EEO  program  In  the  past 
and  what  he  Intends  to  do  In  the  future. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Would  It  be  possible  to 
supply  the  Senator  with  a  summary  of  the 
Initial  report  and  perhaps  even  the  trl- 
monthly  report? 

Mr.  Nagle.  We  will  be  happy  to  do  that.  We 
will  be  pleased  to. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Nacle.  The  statistical  situation  In 
Alaska  today  Is  that  there  are  829  Post  Office 
employees,  of  whom  19.7  percent.  163.  are 
Alaskan  natives.  Of  those  163,  27  are  Aleuts, 
36  American  Indians  and  100  Eskimos.  The 
Department  has  engaged  in  extensive  re- 
cruitment as  we  have  said  in  Alaska,  and  we 
hope  that  this  Is  going  to  be  more  fruitful  in 
the  months  ahead. 

The  State  of  Alaska  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  regional  office  which  is  located  in  Se- 
attle in  Washington  and  the  person  who  is 
handling  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  at 
the  regional  level  has  been  sent  to  San  Fran- 
cisco to  observe  the  operation  in  San  Fran- 
cisco of  the  concentrated  employment  pro- 
gram. And  lie  developed  a  program  which  he 
lias  called  WEEX.  Work  Experience  and  Ex- 
change. And  this  has  been  discussed  with  a 
spokesman  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
And  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  in  turn 
come  up  with  some  counter  suggestions 
which  are  now  in  the  process  of  being  Im- 
plemented. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  going  to  happen 
Is  that  the  BIA  is  going  to  have  an  employ- 
ment assistant  on  our  board  of  examiners 
which  win  recruit  and  give  examinations  and 
identify  and  certify  the  persons  who  are  to 
be  employed.  The  gentleman  from  Seattle 
whom  I  said  had  gone  to  San  Francisco  has 
also,  as  you  know,  been  to  Jimeau  in  Janu- 
ary, and  he  discussed  this  recruitment  pro- 
gram at  that  time  with  BIA.  And  he  sub- 
mitted a  proposal  in  March  In  which  it  was 
suggested  that  the  Alaskan  schools  might 
properly  provide  training  on  how  to  take  the 
entrance  examination,  the  Civil  Service  en- 
trance examination,  for  the  Post  Office. 

Mr.  Gaixagher.  Are  the  examinations  given 
only  In  Anchorage  or  is  there  some  form  of 
giving  examinations  throughout  the  State 
for  outreach? 

Mr.  Nagle.  As  Mr.  Bohart  indicated,  the 
concept  is  that  the  examinations  will  be 
given  at  the  small  Post  Offices.  You  have 
enunciated,  in  fact,  or  alluded  to  one  of  the 
barriers  that  we  face  in  this  regard.  That 
is  the  Postmasters  traditionally  have  been 
able  to  say  whom  they  are  going  to  get.  They 
have  been  able  to  make  the  choice.  They  have 
been  able  to  Interview,  et  cetera.  And  under 
the  plan  that  we  are  proposing  to  follow, 
this  will  no  longer  be  possible  if  the  Examin- 
ing Board  conducts  the  tests.  If  the  person  is 
successful,  he  Is  going  to  be  accepted  for 
employment,  and  the  Postmaster  will  be 
called  upon  to  accept  this  situation  as  an 
accomplished  fact. 

The  second  element  is  that  we  may  find 
that  there  may  be  a  need  to  reorient  field 
representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs In  this  regard  because  of  the  need  cur- 
rently for  an  in-depth  profile  by  the  BIA 
representative  of  persons  who  are  being  hired. 
So  we  think  that  both  of  these  things  may 
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be  overly  systematized  and  perhaps  too 
highly  refined  for  what  Is  actually  required. 

Our  plan  is  that  on  July  29,  which  is  Just 
two  weeks  from  now,  the  person  who  is  to  be 
employed  as  a  recruiter  In  the  State  of  Alaska 
win  be  here  in  Washington  to  meet  with  other 
EEO  coordinators  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  be  indoctrinated.  And  he  will  be, 
I  hope.  Immediately  hereafter  the  1st  of  Au- 
g\ist  on  assignment  in  the  State  of  Alaska. 

I  hope  personally  to  be  in  Alaska  in  the 
middle  of  August  to  confer  with  the  people 
setting  up  the  training  program  from  which 
we  expect  it  will  be  possible  to  recruit  ap- 
proximately 100  trainees  per  year. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Would  It  be  possible  for 
this  Equal  Employment  Officer  when  he  is 
In  Washington  to  stop  by  our  offices? 

Mr.  Nagle.  Yes.  We  fully  intend  that,  Mr. 
Gallagher. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  And  let  us  meet  him  and 
talk  with  him  and  go  over  some  of  the 
problems. 

Mr.  Nagle.  Yes,  this  Is  fully  Intended. 

That  Is  the  end  of  my  presentation. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Well,  let's  pass  the  micro- 
phone to  you. 

Miss  Olson.  Hugh,  may  I  make  one  state- 
ment? I  have  to  confess  to  having  known 
Paul  Nagle  for  at  least  300  years.  And  I  did 
want  to  say  that  I  believe  that  what  the  Post 
Office  Department  is  undertaking  may  well 
serve  as  an  example  to  some  of  the  other 
agencies. 

I  don't  wish  to  sound  as  though  one  is 
doing  better  than  the  other,  but  it  would 
appear  that  you  are  off  to  a  fine  start. 

Mr.  Nagle.  We  hope  It  proves  to  be.  Thank 
you.  Miss  Olson. 

Mr.  Valdes.  My  name  is  Bill  Valdes.  and  I 
represent  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Military  Installations  In  Alaska  have  been 
■working  closely  with  the  State  Employ- 
'ment  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
•falrs  and  other  agencies  to  recruit  natives 
since  our  last  meeting.  We  have  made  some 
progress.  Percentagewise,  the  increase  has 
been  significant.  We  are  up  about  60  per  cent 
in  the  levels  we  have.  Numberswise.  it  is  not 
as  great  as  we  would  like  It  to  be.  But  we 
have  increased  our  employment  from  the 
level  of  around  125  the  last  time  we  dis- 
cussed It  to  about  200  with  another  80  na- 
tives that  we  liave  on  summer  jobs.  We  feel 
this  has  been  a  significant  step  in  the  right 
direction  which  has  taken  place  during  a 
period  In  which  we  have  had  reductions  in 
military  Installations  In  Alaska. 

Military  installations  have  been  making 
positive  efforts  to  redesign  jobs  and  to  reach 
Alaskan  natives  by  contacting  the  native 
schools,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  .Mlairs.  Hun- 
dreds of  letters  liave  been  sent  out  to  native 
schools  in  and  outside  of  Alaska,  trying  to 
intere.et  the  students  in  employment  in  mili- 
tary installations.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, as  suggested  In  the  Field  Committee  re- 
port, has  been  provided  with  copies  of  our 
vacancies    announcements. 

And  while  we  are  making  progress,  we  are 
still  encountering  some  difficulties  in  at- 
tracting natives  because  of  the  problems  of 
the  distances  many  of  the  native  population 
are  from  where  we  are  principally  located, 
transportation  problems,  housing  problems, 
and  some  problems  with  the  Civil  Service 
examining  process.  We  believe  that  these 
are  going  to  be  overcome  with  the  new  exam- 
ination that  the  Commission  has  recently 
developed  and  announced  called  the  Worker 
Trainees  Examination  which  will  greatly 
simplify  the  process  of  hiring  natives.  And 
while  we  think  that  this  progress  that  we 
have  made  is  desirable,  we  think  In  order 
to  make  dramatic  progress,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  approach  this  problem  on  a  much 
broader  basl.s.  And  for  this  reason,  we  have 
been  cooperating  on  this  Committee  headed 
by  Mr.  Bohart  and  on  which  other  agencies 
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that  are  concerned  with  different  aspects  of 
this  problem^that  Is,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
and  Labor— are  represented  to  develop  a  host 
enrollee  type  program. 

We  have  examined  our  potential  for  ab- 
sorbing people  through  a  program  of  this 
nature,  and  we  find  that  we  have  in  the 
neighborhood  of  600  entry  level  jobs  an- 
nually. This  number  will  be  reduced  some- 
what by  the  Revenue  Act  which  permits  us 
to  fill  only  three  out  of  four  of  our  vacancies. 
But  it  still  represents  a  substanti.il  potential 
Which  we  are  anxious  and  willing  to  fill  with 
natives. 

So  we  believe  that  we  are  making  some 
progress,  and  we  hope  that  we  can  make  a 
great  deal  more. 
Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr.  Jones  has  a  question. 
Mr.  Jones.  Bill,  this  is  a  question  of  igno- 
rance, but  is  there  any  opportunity  at  all  to 
do  anything  in  the  nonappropriated  fimd 
activities  at  Fort  Wainwright.  Fort  Richard- 
son and  Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base? 

Mr.  Vauifs.  I  think  there  might  be.  Frank- 
ly, I  have  not  considered  that  aspect  of  It, 
but  we  would  be  happy  to  look  at  it  and  see 
if  there  is  anything  further  that  can  be 
done  with  regard  to  nonappropriated  fund 
activities.  I  don't  tlilnk  it  is  a  significant 
number  of  job  opportunities. 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  I  don't  think  so  as  I  re- 
member the  numbers  of  your  nonappro- 
priated fund  activities,  particularly  in  those 
three  installations.  But  there  might  be  room 
for  a  few  more,  and  a  few  counts  in  this 
enterprise. 

Mr.  Valdes.  Everyone  counts,  right. 
Mr.  Gallagher.  Now,  Mr.  Cltklns. 
Mr.  CiTKiNs.  I  wonder  If  you  might  have 
some  analysis  of  what  government  contrac- 
tors are  doing  in  Alaska  and  also  what  types 
of  programs  they  may  be  developing  or  carry- 
ing   out.    action    type    programs.    I    assume 
that  you  probably  have  a  greater  number  of 
contracts   in    the   State    than    any    other.    I 
am  not  sure  of  that. 
Mr.  Jones.  That's  true. 

Mr.  Valdes.  I  don't  have  an  analysis  of  it. 
but  I  do  know  that  in  giving  it  special  atten- 
tion, we  had  a  three-man  team  from  our 
Contract  Compliance  Office  in  San  Fran- 
cisco go  to  Alaska,  and  they  have  been  meet- 
ing with  the  contractors,  with  representa- 
tives, labor  unions,  and  with  native  leaders 
in  an  ellort  to  increase  employment  among 
contractors  by  getting  them  to  do  a  greater 
amount  of  training  rather  than  hiring  from 
the  lower  48  and  by  encouraging  them  to 
take  aflirmative  steps  In  Alaska. 

They  have  made,  in  addition,  a  number  of 
compliance  reviews  of  government  contrac- 
tors, including  RCA  Services.  Northwest  Air- 
lines, Ween  Alaska  Airlines,  the  Anchorage 
Asphalt  Paving  Company,  Anchorage  Na- 
tional Gas  Company,  Gung  Company  and 
others.   So  I   think  this  is  about  the   most 

important 

Mr.  Gallagher.  But  no  construction 
companies? 

Mr.  Valdes  Oh.  I  "oelleve  so.  I  did  not  men- 
tion any  construction  companies,  but  I 
think  that  some  were  included  in  the  meet- 
ings, at  least.  I  don't  have  a  comprehensive 
list  of  all  the  companies. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  have  a  question  or  two  or 
perhaps  even  stark  statements. 

I  have  some  preliminary  figures  here  that 
were  supplied  to  me  by  Mr.  Bohart  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  And  as  I  remem- 
ber, at  our  last  meeting,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  about  the  number  of 
natives  hired  by  the  Navy  at  Kodiak.  Just 
how  large  a  population  there  was  at  Kodiak. 
And  at  that  time.  I  believe  the  Navy  was 
hiring  out  of  some  close  to  500  employees 
something  like  three  natives.  And  I  find  they 
are  now  hiring  15.  But  yet  there  are  two 
major  bases.  Kodiak  and  Adak. 

It  would  seem  to  me  very  well  located  to 
find    native    employment,    natives    who    are 
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available  for  employment.  That  wouldn't 
take  much  of  an  outreach  program  because 
all  you  would  have  to  do  is  go  outside  the 
gate. 

The  other  point  that  I  would  make,  and 
I  suppose  again  It  Is  not  so  much  a  question 
as  a  surprise  statement  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  which  does  much  survey  work, 
things  of  that  sort,  out  of  500  employees, 
has  8  natives.  It  seems  to  me  a  good  deal  of 
what  the  Corps  of  Engineers  does  inv.>lves 
basic  construction,  surveying,  holding  a  pole, 
jobs  which  do  not  require  the  hiphcst  de- 
gree of  technical  training.  And  I  wonder 
if  you  have  any  particular  comments  on 
why  the  Navy  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
should  be  doing  not  as  well  as  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Army? 

Mr.  Valdes.  With  regard  to  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  first  comment  I  would  make 
is  that  we  are  making  progress.  The  number 
now  Is  13. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Thirteen?  That'.s  good. 
Mr.  Valdes.  As  Mr.  Jones  said  before,  every 
one  counts. 

With  regard  to  the  Navy  in  Kodiak.  I  don't 
think  that  they  are  ideally  located  to  get 
natives 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr.  Haggert  has  Just  slipped 
me  a  note  from  behind  saying  there  are  over 
500  natives  in  the  city  limits  of  Kodiak.  And 
Kodiak  is  an  island  that  outside  of  the  city 
limits  is  almost  entirely  native. 

Mr.  Valdes.  Well,  the  personnel  officer  at 
Kodiak  wrote  to  120  natives  that  were  in 
training  and  tried  to  get  any  of  them  to  come 
to  Kodiak.  and  only  10  replied. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  120  in  the  Kodiak  area? 
Mr.   Valdes.   No.   These   were   natives    that 
were  in  training  that  had  skills  that  could 
be   used   at  Kodiak.   And   not  a  one   would 
come  to  Kodiak. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Were  they  at  Mount  Edge- 
cumbe,  the  BIA  school,  or  taking  technical 

training  or 

Mr.  Valdes.  I  have  a  gentleman  here  from 
the  Navy. 

Do  you  know  where  they  were 

Mr.  Keller.  They  were  trained  in  the  lower 
48.  and  the  list  they  got  was  from  BIA. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Were  they  Alaskan  na- 
tives? 

Mr.  Keller.  Alaskan  natives. 
Mr.  NoDELL.  We  supplied  them  the  list. 
Mr.  Valdes.  And  I  understand  the  native 
population  is  estimated  at  200  to  300.  about 
3  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 

The  one  other  comment  I  would  make 
about  Kodiak  is  they  have  had  a  reduction 
in  force  during  this  period.  Strength  has 
come  Ijack  up,  not  to  its  previous  level. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  The  Federal  Field  Commit- 
tee In  Alaska  has  just  prepared  a  vlUage-by- 
vlllage  census  of  natives,  and  it  was  put  out 
in  1967.  And  it  lists  for  Kodiak.  the  town  of 
Kodiak,  itself  500  natives.  The  Island  of 
Kodiak  has  in  addition  at  least  900  to  1000 
natives  outside  of  the  city  limits  of  Kodiak. 
Obviously,  our  figures  are  different.  We  will 
have  to  check  that. 

Mr.  Valdes.  Well,  I  can  only  answer  you 
this   way:    There    is   a    small    civilian   work 

force  of  only  about  300  at 

Miss  Olson.  Could  we  have  300  post- 
masters? 

Mr.  Jones.  What  do  we  know  about  the 
situation  on  unemployment  with  the  natives 
in  Kodiak?  On  one  occasion  of  a  visit  of  mine 
there.  I  thought  that  the  Alaskan  natives 
on  Kodiak  were  pretty  well  employed  in 
other  occupations.  And  certainly  the  naval 
commander  at  that  time  was  interested  in 
domg  something  about  this.  That  was  sev- 
eral years  aco.  He  wasn't  getting  very  many 
takers,  partly  because  of  other  employment 
and  partly,  as  one  native  leader  said  to  me, 
the  Navy  wants  us  to  work  when  we  want 
to  go  fishing. 

Mr.  Valdes.  It  is  a  fishing  and  packing 
center,  and  that  is  what  the  natives  are 
probably  interested   in. 
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Mr.  Gallagher.  And  it  is  a  prosperous 
community  and  active  fishing,  freezing,  king 
crab  center. 

Mr.  Valdes.  So  within  the  limits  of  the 
types  of  Jobs  that  are  available  that  can  be 
filled  by  natives  in  the  small  work  force  of 
300.  I  think  the  activity  has  been  making  a 
herious  effort  to  attract  natives  and  particu- 
larly lo  reacli  out  beyond  the  community  to 
get  some  of  the  higher  level  skills  and  natives 
that  might  like  to  come  and  work  in  that 
kind  of  a  somewhat  remote  area.  But  that 
jiart  of  it  has  not  Ijeen  iori  successful. 

Perhaps  with  the  enrollee  program  and 
vvitji  BI.A.  we  will  be  able  to  ^et  natives  of 
the  area  enrolled  and  assigned  to  the  station 
there  who  v.-ould  be  interested  in  staying  and 
working  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Gallagher,  fine.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  NoDELL.  I  am  Walter  Nodell.  represent- 
ing the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  My 
function  in  Indian  Affairs  Is  employment, 
employment  assistance.  I  administer  this 
program  in  behalf  of  the  Commissioner. 

The  native  hire  record  that  you  Inquired 
about.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  approxi- 
mately 51  per  cent  of  our  work  force  Is  native 
hire.  This  program  has  been  building  up  a 
head  of  steam,  if  I  may  employ  that  term, 
comes  cracking  down  on  us  at  a  time  when 
budgets  are  a  problem.  We  have  Indians  in 
need,  literally,  all  over.  Indian  unemploy- 
ment Is  conunonplace  in  the  south  48  as 
well  as  Alaska.  However,  the  situation  In 
Alaska  Is  particularly  acute. 

We  believe  that  the  opportunities  for  the 
Federal  hire  program  should  have  priority. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for- 
mally stationed  as  head  of  our  program  In 
Al.aska  is  particularly  interested  and  is  anx- 
ious to  go  anead  with  this  program  to  the 
extent  that  we  will  go  all  out  and  to  muster 
all  of  our  efforts  to  make  it  succeed 

As  has  been  indicated  earlier  by  the  Cliair- 
man  of  the  Committee,  the  implementation 
of  this  program  will  largely  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  We  believe 
that  we  can  play  a  significant  role  here  and 
are  anxious  to  do  so.  We  have  staff  that  are 
located  in,  not  only  points  in  Alaska  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  native  population  and 
who  know  the  need,  but  we  liave  a  plan  of 
action  from  each  Federal  agency.  We  know 
about  what  their  situation  is.  We  know  what 
their  capabilities  are.  Their  commitments 
have  already  been  made  to  us. 

The  support  services  that  will  be  required 
are  rather  extensive,  and  I  will  touch  on 
them  in  highlight,  at  least.  Prescreening,  se- 
lection, at  least  bringing  the  specified  candi- 
date to  the  door  of  the  Federal  agency  for 
training,  V.-II1  be  our  first  role— getting  him 
there.  He  will  have  to  be  screened  out  with 
the  physical  examination  after  he  arrives  in 
the  community  where  the  training  oppor- 
tunity exists.  We  will  have  to  play  a  role  in 
helping  him  lind  suitable  housing  which  has 
not  been  in  plentiful  supply  as  you  Alaskans 
know.  But  we  do  believe  it  is  there.  And  -with 
continuous  effort  and  a  cooperative  effort 
from  communities  and  from  the  Federal 
agencies,  we  believe  that  we  can  get  the  job 
done. 

We  have  already  commenced  planning. 
And  as  I  indicated  earlier,  we  see  no  reason 
why  we  can't  get  the  program  under  wav 
ill  a  positive  way  in  September. 

That  would  conclude  my  statement. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Thank  you. 

Is  there  anyone  else  from  Interior  here  or 
may  I  ask  you  a  couple  of  questions 
about 

Mr.  Nodell.  I  have  a  couple  of  other  gen- 
tlemen who  have  accompamed  me  I  would  be 
happy  to  give  a  try,  and  if  I  can't,  mavbe 
I  will  pass  the  buck. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  In  these  figures  that  were 
again  supplied  by  Mr.  Bohart.  we  see  one 
of  Senator  Bartletts  favorite  bureaus,  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  is  very  ex- 
tensive In   Alaska,  a  great  deal  of  work  In 
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In  total,  the  employment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  In  Alaska  consists  of 
29.7  per  cent  Alaskan  natives  How  long  It 
will  be  before  we  can  reach  a  50  per  cent  or 
better  Is,  of  course,  a  question.  The  skills 
available  need  to  be  upgraded. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Do  you  have  any  idea  at 
all  why  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
which  does  things  like  fish  counting  and  so 
forth  which  doesn't  take  great  skill  doesn't 
have  any  iiatlves  at  all? 

Mr.  Terry.  The  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries,  as  you  know,  operates  the  sealing 
activity  on  the  Prlbllof  Islands.  Tliey  have 
49  Aleuts  there. 

Just  for  the  record,  this  is  no  particular 
credit  because  that  is  about  all  there  are  on 
the  Prlbllof  Islands  to  hire.  We  have  three 
Indians,  and  it  is  news  to  me  that  they  came 
from  the  south  48.  But  I  will  find  out  why 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  doesn't 
hire  more  Alaskan  natives. 

One  thing  that  may  be  true,  and  I  am  only 
speculating,  is  that  many  of  the  activities, 
the  fish  counting  activities  and  so  forth, 
heretofore  performed  by  these  fish  bureaus 
are  now  performed  by  the  State  Fish  and 
Game  of  Alaska. 

Am  I  right  or  wrong  in  that? 
So    that   we   do   not    iiow   have    the   large 
number  of  seasonal  employees  In  Alaska  that 
we  previously  had. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  That  certainly  Is  more 
true  I10W.  I  mean,  statehood  changed  the  sit- 
uation. But  I  think  there  is  some  activity 
in  that  field. 

Mr.  Terry.  That  Is  the  end  of  my  com- 
ments, sir. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Thank  you. 
Do    we    have    the    Department    of    Trans- 
portation present? 

Could  you  all  step  back  .and  the  others 
who  will  be  testifying — and  we  are  running 
a  little  short  of  time — we  are  going  to  try 
and  end  at  about  4:30  or  quarter  to  five  at 
the  latest,  so  let's  proceed,  .\fter  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  I  have  HEW 
and  Commerce,  SBA,  GSA.  Many  of  these 
agencies  don't  have  many  employees  In 
Alaska. 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  am  Bill  Hudson,  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. .'Vnd  I  will  report  very  briefly  on 
our  Inhouse  or  Internal  need  of  Alaskan 
employment. 

Since  our  last  ineetlng  with  Senator  Bart- 
lett In  November  at  which  time  we  liad  222 
Alaskan  natives,  we  had  a  net  increase  of 
54,  to  276  out  of  a  work  force  of  2,365.  There 
are  four  components  of  DOT  which  have  In- 
stallations in  Alaska — Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, Federal  Highway  Administration  and 
Coast  Guard.  By  far,  our  major  concentration 
of  Alaskan  natives  are  in  FAA,  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration,  and  in  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration  which  operates  the 
Alaskan  Railroad,  of  course. 

In  terms  of.  I  think,  significant  achieve- 
ments. FAA  has  18  Alaskan  natives  in  class 
acquisitions  with  grade  ranks  from  GS-4  to 
GS-13.  Of  the  39  Wage  Board  employees 
who  are  Alaskan  natives  In  FAA,  31  are  in 
the  salary  range  of  $10,000  to  812,000  a  year 
which  goes  contrary  to  the  usual  pattern 
whereby  natives  and  minority  groups  are 
lumped  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  scale. 
One  of  FAA's.  I  think,  really  imaginative 
innovations  has  been  to  redesign  what  is 
their  basic  job.  t'.ic  air  irafTic  control  spe- 
cialist position,  to  create  a  GS-  4  sort  of 
pretralnee  training  position.  We  have  a 
training  agreement  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  whereby  we  are  able  to  recruit 
people  at  the  Grade  4  level  and  bring  them 
up  through  seven  and  perhaps  even  beyond 
that  In  a  position  that  has  got  great  career 
potential.  We  be^n  with  a  pilot  program, 
using  ten  Alaskan  natives  who  were  re- 
cruited to  work  with  FAA  facilities  in  their 
home  communities.  We  have  some  In  Nome 
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and  some  In  Barrow,  Alaska.  These  10  peo- 
ple are  both  air  trafBc  control  specialists 
and  electronic  technicians.  And  I  have  for- 
gotten the  exact  figures  on  how  many  are 
in  each  category,  but  both  of  these  are  great 
FAA  careers,  and  they  do  have  potential 
built  into  them.  It  is  a  two-year  training 
program,  and  the  original  pilot  project  has 
worked   very  well.  Indeed. 

Beyond  that  achievement,  I  think  the 
Alaskan  Railroad  situation  is  one  that  we 
will  have  to  work  out  in  discussions  with  the 
Commission.  They  have  a  large  concentra- 
tion of  Alaskan  natives,  142  out  of  786.  And 
they  feel  that  they  would  have  more  if  they 
could  perhaps  go  to  the  Commission  and 
get  some  waiving  of  certain  examination  re- 
quirements and  what  have  you.  And  I  believe 
that  Jude;e  Schulman  who  Is  our  represent- 
ative on  the  CSC  Committee  on  Native  Hire 
has  discussed  this  problem  with  Phil  Bohart 
possiblv. 

My   colleague,  Mr.   Coates,  might  wish   to 
discuss  our  contract  compliance  problem  in 
Alaska. 
Bob. 

Mr.  Coaxes.  My  name  Is  Robert  J.  Coates, 
and  I  am  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary, 
particularly  concerned  with  the  public  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
At  present,  the  Department  has  21  contract 
projects  In  Alaska.  And  many  of  these  are, 
of  course,  construction  projects.  Three  of 
these  have  yet  to  be  awarded.  Two  of  these 
have  had  preaward  compliance  reviews,  and 
we  have  conducted  reviews  on  four  post- 
award  reviews.  And  we  have  nine  reviews 
planned  in  the  months  of  July  and  August. 
And   we   have   three   projects  that   have   yet 

to  be 

Mr.  Gallagher.  What  have  been  the  results 
of  these  reviews?  Have  you  found  examples? 
Mr.  Coates.  We  haven't  got  the  reports  yet. 
but  we  have  communicated  with  all  of  the 
contractors  involved,  even  those  that  the 
contract  has  not  been  awarded  yet  of  our 
concern  and  the  emphasis  on  employment  of 
-Maskan  natives.  And  we  are  inducing  during 
the  compliance  review  and  the  personal  con- 
tact the  contractor  and  his  subcontractors 
to    employ    Alaskan    natives. 

Now,  we  have  not  received  the  reports  of 
these  particular  compliance  reviews. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Does  this  extend  to  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  and  the  Coast 
Guard? 

Mr.  Coaxes.  Yes.  sir.  The  Coast  Guard,  of 
course,  could  be  construction  contracts  as 
well  as  supply  contracts.  The  Highway  Ad- 
ministration contracts  would  be  largely,  of 
course,  construction  contracts  through  the 
State  Highway  Department. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Again,  harping  on  num- 
bers, may  I  check  with  you  these  figures  that 
I    have   received    from    Mr.    Bohart? 

Mr.  Hudson.  Yes.  I  think  I  can  perhaps 
anticipate  your  question.  My  figures  arrived 
in  our  office  on  July  12.  They  are  as  recent 
as  6'30'68.  I  think  Phil's  figures  are  a  little 
bit  previous  to  that. 

Mr.    Gallagher.    How    many    natives    are 

now 

Mr.  Hudson.  276  out  of  a  work  force  of  2,365 
as  of  6  30  68. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  How  many  did  the  Coast 
Guard  hire? 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  don't  have  a  breakdown.  I 
suspect  the  Coast  Guard  and  Highway  re- 
main constant.  I  suspect  the  Increases  have 
been  in  FAA. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  The  breakdown  I  have  Is 
tpat  the  Coast  Guard  hires  one  native  and 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration  hires 
two. 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  could  not  say  there  has  been 
any  Improvement  there.  I  think  those  might 
be  constant  figures,  and  we  are  certainly 
zeroing  In  on  those  two  administrations  as 
areas  where  we  want  to  have  Improvement. 
Mr.  Gallagher.  The  FAA  and  the  .Maskan 
Railroad  are  both  very  active? 
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Mr.  Hudson.  Right.  And  we  hope  to  have 
equal  achievements  in  Highway  and  Coast 
Guard. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Any  questions? 
No  questions. 

Mr.  Hoston.  My  name  is  Samuel  Hoston.  I 
am  from  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  the  Director  of  the  Equal 
Opportunities  staff  for  the  Department. 

We  have  a  rather  extensive  report  that 
went  to  the  Civil  service  Commission  with 
respect  to  the  task  force  which  I  assume  you 
will  get  the  Ingredients  of.  We  will  touch 
upon  the  highlights  here. 

I  think  at  our  last  report,  the  numbers 
were  feomewhal  confusing.  And  it  may  have 
Included  a  iiumber  of  natives  in  training. 
Many  of  those  have  graduated  or  the  transi- 
tion into  actual  employment.  I  looked  at 
the  chart  you  had  up  there,  and  I  don't  know 
whether  it  was  a  Freudian  slip  or  sympto- 
matic, but  the  40-.some  odd  slip  was  In  black. 
We  have  some  total 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr.  Haggert  is  our  chart 
man.  We  will  have  to  ask  him. 

Mr.  Hoston.  We  have  a  total  of  some  1145 
employees  in  Alaska.  I  think  It  Is  about  some 
six  areas.  Of  that  number,  471  are  native 
hire.  Of  course,  that  does  not  include  some 
186  Indians.  236  Eskimos,  35  Aleuts.  This  Is 
approximately  .some  42  per  cent  of  our  work 
force  in  that  area. 

HEW  has.  I  guess,  three  basic  programs. 
In  addition  to  its  direct  hire,  it  has  the  wel- 
fare programs  and  training  programs  under 
our  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  as  well 
as  the  Office  of  Education.  In  the  contract 
compliance  program,  there  has  been  little, 
if  anything,  done  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Are  you  including  In  these 
figures  people  who  are  participating  In  voca- 
tional rehabilitation? 

Mr.  Hoston.  No,  this  is  separate  from  that. 
These  are  direct  hires. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Direct  hires,  Civil  Service 
regular  employees? 

Mr.  HosTON  Right.  I  can  run  some  of  the 
figures  down  for  you  if  you  care  to. 

For  instance,  fiscal  year  '67  with  regard  to 
Alaskan  natives  who  are  currently  in  train- 
ing who  are  now  prepared  for  employment, 
there  are  some  73.  There  is  proposed  an  ad- 
ditional 53  employees  to  be  trained  in  the 
next  fiscal  year.  Of  this  number,  the  Division 
of  Indian  Health  will  hire  all  of  them. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  are  the  training 
programs  which  we  Jointly  participate  In 
with  regard  to  the  Rural  Electrification 
Agency  and  the  Manpower  Development 
Training  program. 

As  I  say,  this  report.  I  think,  will  be  in- 
cluded in  Mr.  Bohart's  report  to  Senator 
Bartlett.  but  I  did  think  I  would  go  over 
some  of  those  highlights.  If  you  have  any 
questions,  we  have  other  figures  here  that 
might  be  of  greater  detail.  But  as  I  say,  42 
percent  is  about  the  percentage  now  that  we 
hire. 

One  other  of  our  Installations  in  Alaska 
which  is  the  Social  Security  -Administration 
has  some  18  people  on  board.  This  is  a  rela- 
tively constant  figure,  but.  at  f  same  time, 
to  take  advantage  of  any  ati.ltlons,  they 
have  a  proposed  program  for  training  of  local 
natives  In  order  to  fill  those  positions.  We 
do  have  a  listing  of  those,  of  course,  the 
grades  and  this  type.  I  think  that  will  be  in 
detail  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  have  a  question.  You 
know  the  Native  Health  Service  hires  a  great 
many  natives.  Are  they  primarily  lower  level? 
Do  you  have  any  sort  of  breakdown  on  how 
many — 

Mr.  Hoston.  Most  of  these  are  In  the  grades 
2  through  4  positions.  There  are  some  of 
those  in  the  Health  Aid  Programs  which 
may  be  of  a  comparable  Wage  Board  posi- 
tion higher  than  the  GS-4,  but  most  of  these 
are  In  the  lower  grades,  as  I  understand  It. 

As  I  mentioned,  I  have  data.  My  primary 
concern  Is  inhouse  employment   Some  of  the 
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other  data  we  have  gotten  from  some  of  the 
other  agencies  within  HEW  with  regard  to 
the  contract  and  compliance  program,  but 
most  of  these  are  lumped  in  all  grades  with 
some  training  programs  with  the  design  to 
increase  the  upward  mobility  of  these  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  O.K. 

Any  questions? 

(No  questions.) 

Do  we  have  anyone  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce? 

(No  answer.) 

Do  we  have  anyone  from  SBA? 

(No  answer.) 

Do  we  have  anyone  from  GSA? 

(No  answer.) 

Do  we  have  anyone  from  HUD? 

(No  answer.) 

Justice? 

(No  answer.) 

Veterans  Affairs? 

<  No  answer.) 

The  meeting  is  closed.  I  thank  you  very 
much  gentlemen. 

(Whereupon,  at  4:30  o'clock  pjn.,  the 
meeting  adjourned.) 
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HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODlING 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23.  1968 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  aware  that  the  Washington  Post  has 
been  dihcent  in  carryinti  on  a  crusade  for 
a  form  of  stringent  gun  control,  and  it 
has,  of  course,  an  unqualified  right  to 
perform  in  this  manner. 

The  legislation  passed  to  date  by  the 
Congress  has  not.  apparently,  measured 
up  to  the  expectations  of  the  Washington 
Post;  hence,  it  iias  seen  fit  to  berate  the 
Congress  for  its  inadequacy.  Its  latest 
attempt  in  castigating  the  Congress  took 
the  form  of  ill-chosen  satire  that  ap- 
peared as  an  editorial  in  the  July  23, 
1968,  i.ssue  of  this  publication — this  arti- 
cle easily  could  invite  tragedy  for  any 
Congressman  or  Senator. 

After  setting  forth  in  free-wheeling 
terms  liow  one  might  easily  obtain  a  gun 
today,  the  article  goes  on  to  say: 

And  then,  you  know,  if  you  really  want  to 
make  a  name  for  yourself,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  select  some  deserving  Senator  or  Con- 
gressman for  martyrdom. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  denounce  this  article  as 
an  invitation  to  tragedy,  a  puerile  at- 
tempt to  coerce  the  Congress  into  per- 
forming as  the  Washington  Post  would 
like  to  see  it  perform.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  apparently  willing  to  take  the  risk 
of  ."Stimulating  the  inclination  of  some 
simpleton  "to  make  a  name  for  yourself" 
by  selecting  "some  deserving  Senator  or 
Congressman  for  martyrdom."  The  term 
"deserving"  is  particularly  volatile  and 
inviting.  How  might  this  affect  a  warped 
or  twisted  mind? 

The  Post,  through  this  editorial,  is  in- 
viting the  very  thing  it  pui-ports  to  de- 
plore; that  is,  the  reckless  and  dastardly 
use  of  firearms.  This  article  is.  in  effect, 
a  superlative  example  of  poor  sports- 
manship, manifesting  the  carping  of  a 
poor  loser  which  easily  could  serve  as  the 
seed  for  tragedy. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  in  question 
mentions.  "Any  child  or  simpleton — even 
the  mentally  defective — can  learn  to  use 
it — gun — in  a  matter  of  minutes.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  use  of  the  term  "simple- 
ton," one  cannot  help  but  wonder  on 
the  authorship  of  this  editorial. 

I  submit  the  article  to  the  Record  for 
the  convenience  of  my  colleagues: 
Success   Story 

Disconsolate?  Feeling  unequal  to  the  de- 
mands of  life?  Irritated  with  your  wife's  rela- 
tives or  the  clods  at  the  office?  No  need  to 
surrender  to  your  sense  of  inferiority,  you 
know.  You  too  can  prove  yourself  superior  to 
those  who  have  scorned  you.  A  well-placed 
bullet  or  two  will  show  them  all  Just  who  you 
are  and  teach  them  to  appreciate  you. 

Although  It  is  true  that  Congress  in  Its 
spoilsport  way  has  recently  made  it  difficult 
to  order  a  revolver  or  automatic  by  mail,  it 
has  put  no  impediment  whatever  in  the  way 
of  obtaining  a  carbine  or  shotgun.  The  same 
mall-order  gun  peddlers  who  outfitted  the 
late  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  so  efficiently  con- 
tinue to  do  business  at  the  same  old  stand 
and  will  be  glad  to  supply  you  with  the  same 
tested  equipment  for  killing.  No  questions 
asked,  of  course;  or  at  least  no  serious  ques- 
tions. And.  like  Mr.  Oswald,  you  can.  of 
course,  use  an  alias  if  you  would  prefer  not 
to  have  your  name  involved  in  the  trans- 
action. 

A  carbine  Is,  to  be  sure,  slightly  more  awk- 
ward than  a  six-shooter.  But  It  is  really  easy 
to  handle  and  oven  more  deadly.  Any  child 
or  simpleton — even  the  mentally  defective — 
can  learn  to  use  it  in  a  matter  uf  minutes. 
A  word  of  caution  is.  however,  perhaps  in 
order.  Congress  Is  working  on  a  bill  which 
would  make  it  difficult  to  obtain  even  car- 
bines and  shotguns  by  mall  order.  It  might 
be  best,  therefore,  to  place  your  order 
promptly.  At  the  same  time,  there's  no  need 
to  panic  about  it.  Congress  is  not  going  to 
act  precipitately  in  this  matter.  There  are 
ample  stocks  in  the  mail-order  liouses:  and, 
indeed,  if  you  have  some  trading  stamps  ac- 
cumulated, a  few  books  of  them  will  get  you 
a  perfectly  satisfactory  gun. 

And  then,  you  know,  if  you  really  want  to 
make  a  name  for  yourself,  all  you  have  to  do 
Is  select  some  deserving  Senator  or  Congress- 
man for  martvrdom.     ' 


MINORITIES  IN  HISTORY 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PE.NNSYLVANIA 

IN'  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  July  23.  1968 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing I  testified  before  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Arts  and  Humanities  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare  Com- 
mittee in  support  of  my  bill.  S.  2979.  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  Negro  History 
and  Culture.  The  Commission  would  help 
bring  about  dissemination  of  information 
on  the  role  Negroes  have  played  in  Amer- 
ican history  and  culture,  thus  emphasiz- 
ing an  area  of  history  which  has  been 
neglected  by  our  history  books. 

The  Washington  Post  on  July  21  car- 
ried an  article  which  provides  additional 
evidence  that  textbooks  now  used  in  our 
educational  system  are  incomplete. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  "Minorities  Ignored  in  Area 
Schools  History  Texts"  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 
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There  being  no  objec 
was  ordered  to  be  printei 
as  follows: 


on,  the  article 
in  the  Record, 

Schools  History 


Vashington,  sub- 
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evlewed   for  the 

of  historians.  A 
the  state  depart- 
,  survey  of  social 
whether  they  In- 
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Minorities  Ignores  in  Area 

Texts 

History  textbooks  used  In 
urban  Maryland  and  Northi  rn  Virginia  pub- 
lic schools  were  describe  i  as  "seriously 
deficient"  In  their  treatme  it  of  Negroes  In 
a  recent  report  to  Michigan  s  State  Board  of 
Education. 

The  12  American  history 
throughout  the  Nation  as 
Ington  area  schools,  were 
Michigan  Board  by  a  group 
1966  Michigan  law  required 
ment  of  education  to  make 
studies  texts  to  determine 
elude  proper  recognition  of 
Most  of  the  texts  cited 
Board  are  on  the  approved  list  for  use  In 
Washington  public  school  (  lasses.  Many  are 
also  approved  for  classroom  use  In  the  sub- 
urban M.iryland  and  Virgin  a  counties. 

"They  Made  America  Orea 
school  text  written  by  Ed 
published  'by  The  Macm  llun  Co.,  con- 
splcuousfyTeaves  out  any  m  ;ntlon  of  slavery 
In  Its  chapters  on  the  Civil 
of  the  war  are  summed  up  1 1  two  sentences: 
"The  flght  at  Port  Sumt^"  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  War  between 
Northern  and  the  Souther^  states  did  not 
agree. 

Exactly  what  the  norther 
ern  states  did  not  agree  abput  Is  never  dis- 
cussed. 

Tlie  McGulre  text  has  beAi  used  in  Wash- 
ington In  the  second,  third  a  id  fourth  grades, 
depending  on  how  well  th^ 
read. 

In  the  Michigan  report, 
most  sharply  criticized  for  "errors  of  omis- 
sion" in  regard  to  Negroes.  "Negroes  as  In- 
dividuals are  too  often  m  ssing  from  the 
pages  of  these  books."  the  i  sport  says,  "and 
the  plight  of  Negro  America  as  as  a  group  is 
scarcely  touched  upon. 

"Even  In  those  sections  o  the  books  that 
deal  with  events  that  very  n  uch  Involve  Ne- 
groes, such  as  the  Civil  War  era.  they  receive 
scant  and  inadequate  treati  lent." 

One  book  used  in  Washlc  jton  and  Prtnce 
Georges  County  high  school  Is  "Rise  of  the 
American  Nation."  by  Lewis  Paul  Todd  and 
Merle  Curts,  published  by  H  ircourt,  Brace  & 
World,  Inc. 

Prom  reading  the  text's  c  :scusslon  of  the 
abolitionist  movement.  It  Is  1  npoeslble  to  tell 
that  Negroes  took  any  par  In  antislavery 
activities.  Frederick  Douglasj  ,  the  prominent 
Negro  orator,  antislavery  le  der  and  diplo- 
mat, Is  not  even  listed  In  tt  ;  Index.  Harriet 
Tubman,  the  escaped  slave  rho  ran  an  un- 
derground railroad  that  bro  ght  more  than 
300  slaves  to  Canada,  is  als  left  out.  Only 
white  abolitionists  are  mentic  aed  In  the  book. 
"Rise  of  the  American  N  tlon"  does  not 
discuss  the  buying  and  sellin  of  slaves  or  the 
Negro  family.  The  book  does  ote  that  "many 
planters  treated  their  slaves  v  ell  because  they 
were  valuable  property." 

The  authors  say  "the  trei  ;ment  of  slaves 
on  plantations  where  the  own  r  was  frequent- 
ly absent  and  where  an  (  verseer  was  in 
charge  was  likely  to  be  mc  it  severe."  But 
slave's  life  Is  not  harsh. 

"Many  planters  provided  fc  :  their  slaves  as 
carefully  as  they  did  for  m  mbers  of  their 
own  families  and  in  turn  woi  the  love  of  the 
slaves,"  the  authors  write.  "T  omas  Jefferson, 
for  example,  belonged  to  this  group  of  plant- 
ers. When  Jefferson  returne<  to  his  hilltop 
home  at  Montlcello  after  a  1(  ng  absence,  his 
slaves  honored  him  by  meetl  ig  his  coach  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  unhltcl  Ing  the  horses, 
and  pulling  the  coach  by  ha  id  up  the  long 
grade." 

The  Michigan  report  notes  "fthere  is  a  com- 
monly held  assumption  thatj  anything  that 
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appears  in  books,  especially  textbooks,  must 
be  true.  But  in  many  cases  where  textbooks 
have  been  found  to  be  generally  unacceptable 
and  to  deal  inadequately  with  minority  pop- 
ulations, their  authors  have  simply  erred  m 
the  facts  their  factual  data  rigorously — they 
have  failed  to  examine  enough  and  have, 
therefore,  presented  an  erroneous  content." 

Seymour  Stiss,  supervisor  of  secondary  so- 
cial school  studies  in  Arlington,  says  many 
errors  of  omission  in  the  area  of  Negro  his- 
tory are  due  to  the  fact  that  "tlie  texts  are 
designed  for  school  systems  from  Augusta, 
Me,,  to  Augusta,  Ga." 

Stiss  says  high  school  teachers  in  Arling- 
ton rely  increasingly  on  new  paperback  books 
rather  than  conventional  books  for  social 
studies  classes. 

The  books  listed  in  the  Michigan  report 
are: 

History  of  a  Pree  People.  The  Macmlllan 
Co.;  Making  of  Modern  America,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.;  Story  of  the  American  Nation, 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  World. 

History  of  Our  United  States,  Laldlaw  Pub- 
lishing Co.;  The  Story  of  America,  Laldlaw; 
Exploring  Our  Country,  Pollett  Publishing 
Co.;  They  Made  America  Great,  Macmlllan. 

History  of  Our  United  States,  Glnn  &  Co.; 
In  These  United  States,  Heath  &  Co.;  Explor- 
ing American  History,  Globe  Press;  Rise  of 
the  American  Nation,  Harcourt,  Brace,  and 
History  of  the  United  States,  Houghton  Mif- 
flin. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23.  1968 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  resolution 
which  created  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Congress.  On 
June  2.  1965,  I  appeared  before  the  joint 
committee  to  express  my  views  on  the 
operation  of  Congress  and  to  offer  some 
suggestions  for  its  improvement.  My 
statement  and  testimony  appear  In  part 
4  of  the  committee's  printed  hearings  be- 
ginning on  page  535. 

Even  though  I  was  not  satisfied  with 
some  of  the  language  contained  in  the 
resolution  which  established  the  joint 
committee,  particularly  with  the  proviso 
that — 

Nothing  in  this  concurrent  resolution  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  committee  to 
make  any  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  rules,  parllametitary  procedures,  prac- 
tices, and  or  precedents  of  either  House. 

I  was  enthusiastic  about  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  committee  and  looked 
forward  to  the  recommendations  which 
it  would  eventually  make. 

On  July  5  this  year,  the  Washington 
Post  published  a  recent  survey  by  Louis 
Harris  on  the  question: 

Compared  with  what  we  have  produced  In 
the  past  in  this  country,  do  you  feel  that 
our  present  leadership  In  the  field  of  (for 
example,  medicine)  Is  better,  worse,  or  about 
the  same  as  we  have  produced  in  the  past? 

Medicine,  science,  business,  the  jour- 
nalistic profession,  and  the  arts  all  re- 
ceived plus  ratings,  ranging  from  an  88 
percent  better  rating  for  medicine  to  a 
43  percent  better  rating  for  the  arts  and 
entertainment. 

Local  government  was  a  standoff:   23 


percent  of  those  surveyed  expressed  a 
belief  that  leadership  in  local  govern- 
ment had  improved,  21  percent  thought 
it  had  got  worse.  47  percent,  or  nearly 
half,  responded  with  the  belief  that  it 
was  about  the  same  as  it  had  been  in  the 
past,  and  9  percent  were  not  sure. 

Tlie  shocking  figures  in  this  survey  are 
those  on  the  Federal  Government  and 
politics  in  general.  Only  19  percent  of 
the  citizens  questioned  expressed  an 
•^opinion  that  Federal  Government  leader- 
ship was  better  than  it  had  been  in  the 
past;  33  percent,  or  one-third,  said  that 
they  thought  it  had  actually  got  worse. 

As  to  politics  in  general,  a  scant  13 
percent  thought  it  was  better,  while  a 
resounding  38  percent  of  those  ques- 
tioned expies.sed  a  belief  that  politics  had 
definitely  gone  downhill. 

Perhaps  these  figures  are  not  .so  shock- 
ing after  all  when  we  stop  to  recall  such 
incidents  as  the  creation,  a  year  ago,  of  a 
National  Water  Commission  established 
by  the  Congress  under  the  stipulation 
tliat  no  representatives  of  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  allowed  to  serve  on 
it. 

My  colloquy  on  this  matter  with  a 
ranking  member  of  the  House  Interior 
Committee  can  be  found  in  the  Congres- 
sroNAL  Record,  volume  113,  part  14,  be- 
ginning on  page  18574.  It  was  incredulous 
that  no  one  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— executive  or  legislative  branch — 
would  be  allowed  to  serve  on  this  com- 
mission established  to  look  into  the 
country's  water  pollution  pioblems. 

It  was  not  the  creation  of  a  Water 
Commi-ssion  that  drew  my  attention — 
we  already  had  several  commissions 
which  were  working  on  this  problem  in 
one  way  or  another — rather  it  was  the 
fact  that  we  were  passing  legislation 
which,  for  the  first  time  that  I  can  recall, 
was  drafted  to  specifically  preclude  Fed- 
eral Government  officials  or  experts  from 
serving  on  it. 

In  other  words,  what  we  were  saying 
was  that  our  problems  were  so  bad,  and 
we  had  done  so  poorly  in  Government  in 
trying  to  solve  them,  that  now  the  only 
way  out  of  the  maze  was  to  let  someone 
else  deal  with  the  situation.  If  you  stop 
to  think  carefully  about  that,  the  next 
step  in  the  process  is  anarchy,  or  turning 
all  Government  functions  to  others  be- 
cause Government  is  incapable.  One 
might  read  that  debate  and  ask  the  ques- 
tion. Why  have  Government  if  it  is  in- 
capable of  dealing  with  problems. 

Other  examples  could  be  cited.  The 
point  I  am  making  is  that  with  a  con- 
comitant increase  in  population  and  the 
widening  of  our  scientific  and  technical 
horizons,  we  are  going  to  be  dealing  not 
only  with  a  greater  number  of  problems 
each  year,  but  those  problems  are  grow- 
ing more  complex  all  the  time. 

To  put  it  another  way.  the  system  is 
required  to  perform  in  a  shorter  space 
of  time,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  quality 
of  that  performance  must  be  up. 

By  "system"  I  mean  our  system  of 
government.  When  problems  arise  that 
cannot  be  .solved  outside  Government,  or 
at  the  local  and  State  levels  of  govern- 
ment, the  Federal  Government  is  the 
mechanism  by  which  those  problems  can 
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be  brought  under  attack,  or  by  which  the 
attack  can  be  stimulated  or  organized. 

But  what  happens  when  the  Federal 
Government  throws  up  its  hands,  which 
is  what  was  done,  at  least  in  part,  on 
the  problem  of  water  pollution?  What 
does  the  individual  citizen  do  when  he 
finds  that  Government  is  not  working 
for  him? 

Well,  he  can  decide  to  walk  in  the 
daisies,  and  sniff  fiowers — as  .some  of  our 
citizens  are  doing — simply  turn  off 
society. 

Or,  he  can  pack  his  gear  and  move  to 
Canada,  as  others  have  done.  Simply 
leave. 

A  third  option  that  some  have  taken 
is  to  ti-y  to  tear  the  system  down — decide 
that  it  is  so  corrupt  or  unresponsive  that 
it  must  be  destroyed.  Ominously,  the 
rumble  from  this  quarter  is  growing 
louder  each  day. 

The  fourth  thing  one  can  do  is  to  ti-y 
within  the  system  to  improve  the  system. 

The  lessons  of  history  are  clear.  It  is 
the  self-renewing  society  which  survives, 
and  the  process  of  self-renewal  of  the 
society  is  possible  over  the  long  haul  only 
if  the  individuals  in  it  refuse  to  be  bound 
up  by  wornout  dogmas,  stagnated  pro- 
grams, and  antiquated  machinery  for 
liandling  problems. 

In  a  complex  modern  .society  .such  as 
ours,  it  is  not  enough  that  government 
must  not  be  oppressing  people,  or  that 
it  must  not  be  merely  neutral,  uncon- 
cerned and  insensitive  to  the  problems 
around  us.  In  society  today,  government 
must  actively  be  working  for  people,  for 
our  collective  goals  as  a  society,  but  also 
for  the  individual  citizen  who  has  no- 
where else  to  go  for  a  solution  to  his 
problems.  Tliey  are  part  of  the  same 
picture:  in  working  to  solve  the  problems 
of  the  individual,  we  are  working  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  society. 

Under  our  system,  it  is  particularly 
important  that  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  remain  close  to 
the  people. 

Tills  is  supposed  to  be  the  people's 
branch,  where  the  ears  which  hear  the 
complaints  are  physically  connected  to 
the  hands  that  write  the  legislation. 

Government  statistics  arc  one  thing; 
hearing  a  citizen  tell  it  like  it  is  is  an- 
other. A  recent  witness  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Fiscal  Policy  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  put  it  this  way: 

The  job  iraminc;  programs  are  no  good 
for  the  reason  that  there  are  no  jobs  at  the 
end  of  the  training.  We  have  had  people 
who  went  through  (an  agency's  training 
program)  and  they  have  come  to  us  and 
said:  .  .  .  where  is  my  job?  Why  cannot  I 
get  a  Job?  Every  time  I  go  to  a  door  It  is 
slammed  in  my  face  because  they  have 
nothing  lor  me. 

They  v/ant  to  know  whose  fault  it  is.  The 
only  answer  that  I  can  give  to  people  like 
that  is  that  it  is  the  city's  fault,  because  the 
Government  !ias  given  them  all  this  money 
to  do  the  training,  they  should  have  had  a 
job  for  you  at  the  end  of  it.  But  there  Is  no 
job  at  the  end  of  the  training  program. 

In  Congress,  it  is  crucial  that  we  have 
both  kinds  of  information:  the  statistical 
data  collected  by  the  executive  bureauc- 
racy, and  the  personal  "tell  it  like  it  is" 
testimony  of  the  individual  citizen,  as 
well  as  expert  testimony  by  specialists 
in  and  out  of  Government. 
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The  next  step  is  to  be  sure  that  our 
procedures  are  geared  to  the  most  effi- 
cient and  careful  means  of  processing 
this  information. 

Obviously,  Congress  was  not  operating 
as  effectively  as  it  might  in  1965  when  we 
establish  a  joint  committee  to  study  the 
problem  and  make  recommendations  for 
improvement.  The  resolution  wiiich 
created  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress  passed  both 
Houses  without  a  single  dissenting  vote 
in  cither  body.  Tliey  knew  we  needed 
improvement. 

Three  years  later,  we  are  still  waiting 
for  reform  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Admittedly,  the  joint  committee  was 
hampered  by  some  difficult  circumstances 
from  tlie  beginning.  Certainly  it  wa.s  no 
small  matter  to  be  charged  with  tlie  re- 
sponsibility of  recommending  how  tlie 
Congress  should  be  reorganized,  without 
any  prior  consensus  on  what  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  reorganized  for,  beyond  some 
vague  phra.seology,  added  later,  about 
"the  legislative  function,  the  oversight 
function,  and  the  represent? five  func- 
tion." 

In  my  appearance  before  the  commit- 
tee on  June  2,  1965. 1  raised  several  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  changing  role  of  the 
Congress  in  foreign  and  militarj'  affairs. 
The  committee  never  did  come  to  grips 
with  these  questions,  which  literally  and 
grimly  concern  life  and  death.  One  year 
later,  this  portion  of  my  testimony  was 
included  in  the  committee's  final  report 
as  point  8  of  the  supplemental  views  of 
Representatives  Curtis,  Hall,  and 
Cleveland,  with  the  urging  that  "t'.ie 
proposed  Joint  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Operations  be  charged  within  the 
respon.sibility  of  undertaking  a  thorough 
study  of  the  role  of  Congress  in  the  for- 
eign and  militai-y  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government." 

I  will  have  occasion  later  to  return  to 
tills  critical  matter. 

Additionally,  I  believe  that  it  was  a 
mistake  for  the  committee  to  have  chosen 
both  of  its  cochairmen  from  the  same 
!X)litical  party.  Fortunately,  this  was 
mitigated  somewhat  by  the  committee's 
adoption,  later,  of  a  iiile  which  guaran- 
teed that  no  recommendation  could  be 
made  "except  upon  a  majority  vote  of 
the  members  lepresenting  each  HoiLse. 
taken  separately" — Rule  5. 

But  it  would  serve  no  jiarticularly  u.se- 
ful  purpose  here  today  to  review  the 
handicaps  under  which  this  committee 
labored.  Given  the  contingent  circum- 
stances, tlie  joint  committee  managed 
to  produce  a  iiackage  of  recommenda- 
tions that,  while  they  were  not  bold,  were 
both  fair  and  useful. 

On  every  occasion.  I  have  joined  with 
my  Republican  colleagues  in  urging  thai 
the  Senate-pa.ssed  bill  be  brought  to  the 
House  floor  and  debated  under  an  open 
rule. 

My  purpose  today  is  twofold:  First,  it 
is  now  clear  that  the  House  will  lecon- 
vene  after  the  political  conventions. 
There  will  be  ample  time  before  adjourn- 
ment for  us  to  consider  the  reorganiza- 
tion bill  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  House  Rules  Committee  has  been 
sitting  on  this  legislation  since  March  9, 
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1967.  One  should  not  need  a  speed-read- 
ing couise  to  be  able  to  get  thi-ough  even 
a  fairly  long  bill  in  16  months.  Yet  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  committee 
has  been  unable  to  find  time  to  study 
the  bill,  because  .seveial  of  its  members 
have  introduced  their  own  versions  of  it. 

Several  months  ago,  our  Republican 
task  force  on  congie.ssional  refoim, 
chaired  by  the  di.stingui.shed  and  hard- 
working gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
.shire  I  Mr.  Cleveland!,  put  in  the  hands 
of  every  Member  of  this  body  a  com- 
plete. section-by-,section  comparison  of 
the  Senate-passed  bill  with  the  .so-called 
"compromise"  versions  which  have  been 
introduced  sub.sequently  in  the  Hou.se. 
together  with  other  relevant  backgioimd 
information.  There  is  no  rea.son  for  any 
Member  of  the  House  to  claim  that  he 
has  not  had  sufficient  time  or  informa- 
tion to  familiarize  him.self  with  every  de- 
tail of  this  imiwrtant  bill. 

One  of  the  so-called  "compromise' 
versions  I  liave  just  referred  to  was  in- 
troduced by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Madden  I  on  Jime  20  of  this  year. 
Tliere  have  been  .strong  intimations  that 
if  the  Hou.se  does  consider  leorganiza- 
tion  legislation  before  adjournment,  the 
bill  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana.  H.R. 
18039,  is  the  one  that  the  Democratic 
leadership  would  prefer  to  have  on  the 
fioor. 

My  .second  purjJose  today  is  to  begin  an 
analysis  of  what  has  happened  to  the 
original  recommendations  made  by  the 
joint  committee  In  relation  to  the  bill 
of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana.  But  be- 
fore I  take  up  these  individual  lecom- 
mendations.  there  is  one  other  matter 
that  I  wish  to  comment  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  intima- 
tions that  if  any  reform  bill  is  reported 
befoie  adjournment,  it  will  come  to  the 
floor  under  a  closed  or  semiclosed  rule. 

It  has  been  the  consistent  position  of 
House  Republicans  from  the  beginning 
that  wc  should  be  allowed  to  consider 
the  Senate-passed  bill  under  an  open  lule 
of  debate.  This  statement  is  to  be  found 
in  our  House  Republican  policy  commit- 
tee statements  for  both  the  89th  and 
90th  Congresses;  it  is  contained  in  the 
resolution  adopted  last  fall  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  House  Republican  con- 
ference calling  upon  the  leadership  to 
.schedule  the  Senate  bill  for  action  by  the 
House  without  further  delay;  and  it  has 
been  leiterated  on  numerous  occasions  by 
the  Republican  members  of  the  joint 
committee,  by  the  members  of  our  task 
force,  and  others. 

On  January  31,  1967.  in  colloquy  with 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Cur- 
tis!, the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Madden],  who  serves  as  cochairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Congress  and  is  a  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Rules  Committee,  clear- 
ly stated  that  he  was  in  favor  of  an  open 
rule  on  the  reorganization  bill. 

I  believe  it  would  be  a  disservice  to 
the  Members  of  this  body  and  to  the  peo- 
ple we  represent  to  attempt  to  pass  a 
congressional  reform  bill  under  a  closed 
or  semiclosed  rule. 

In  my  testimony  before  the  joint  com- 
mittee 3  years  ago,  I  offered  28  specific 
recommendations  for  improvements  in 
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the  operation  of  the  C  mgress.  Some  of 
these  were  adopted  by  the  committee — 
not  particularly  becausit  I  made  them,  of 
course;  others  have  qdvanced  sugges- 
tions identical  or  similaj  to  many  of  mine, 
but  I  am  siatifled  tha(  tliey  eventually 
became  bipartisan  rec  immendations  of 
the  joint  committee,  r  pnetheless. 

Additionally,  both  iii  my  appearance 
before  the  committee  |ind  later,  I  have 
offered  ideas  for  discussion  and  raised 
questions  tliat  I  hoped  the  committee 
would  look  into,  and  )  have  supported 
suggestions  made  by  lome  of  my  col- 
leagues from  both  sides  )f  the  aisle. 

One  of  the  recommindations  ofifered 
by  our  Flepublican  TasH  Force,  later  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  ini  separate  legisla- 
tion by  our  former  coleague,  Mr.  Ells- 
worth, of  Kansas,  was  t  permit  telecast- 
ing and  broadcasting  of  floor  proceedings 
as  well  as  of  committee  ;  of  the  HoiLse  of 
Representatives.  I  stro  igly  backed  this 
propwsal  at  the  time  ai  d  remain  one  of 
Its  enthusiastic  sponsoi  ;  and  supporters 

The  joint  committee  ;aw  fit  to  recom- 
mend that  telecasting  nd  broadcasting 
be  permitted  of  commii  ^e  hearings,  but 
it  could  not.  or  did  not. 
con.sensus  on  this  matt< 


ply  to  proceedings  on  th  ■  floor 


As  the  Members  know 
in  our  rules  now  that  e: 
telecasting  and  broaden  iting  of  puceed 
ings  on  the  floor. 

However,  it  probably 
the  public  whether  the 


rule  or  merely  a  prece  lent  followed  by 


the  Speaker,  since  the 


each  a  favorable 
I-  as  it  "nuld  ap- 


there  is  .i)  thing 
pressly  pmiiibits 


matters  little  to 
prohibition  is  a 


esult  of  the  citi- 


zen is  the  same:  he  sti  1  cannot  .see  and 
hear  what  is  .going  on|  in  his  National 
Legislature. 

For  this  reason,  I  tllink  it  is  all  the 
more  important  that  \|e  be  allowed  to 
consider  this  Icgislatioi 
rule  of  debate.  The  pr 
body  are  arcane  enough 


under  an  open 

iceedings  of  this 

with  Che  further 

impediment  to  public  uifderstanding  that 


would  come  about  as  a 


fusal  to  talk  about  the)  i.  and  to  discuss 
their  merits,  in  open  anc  free  debate.  The 
discussion  will  be  in  tlje  Congressional 
Record,  at  least. 

Let  us  not  forget  tha 
pie's  House.  The  busii 
here  is  the  people's  bi  siness.  The  way 
v,e   transact  that  busii  ess  directly   af 
fects  the  product — the  legislation — and 
often  deteiTTiines  whetl  er  that  product 


shall  become  a  blessing 
people.  The  people  have 
exactly  how  we  operate 


us  here  to  act  in  their  t  'half 


Now  I  would  like  to  ti  r 
to  the  contents  of  the  b  11  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana,  spe  :ifically  as  they 
relate — or.  in  too  ma 
would  appear  they  do  n  )t  relate — to  the 
original  recommendatic  is  made  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the 
the  Congress. 

These  original  rfcommendations, 
slightly  more  than  100 
presented  in  boldface  t  pe  in  the  final 
report  of  the  committe  i  filed  with  the 
Congress  on  July  28,  19(  S.  They  fall  un- 
der four  general  class  Ications:  First, 
recommendations  for  i  nprovements  in 
the  committee  system;  second,  recom- 
mendations  for   better   fiscal   controls; 


result  of  our  re- 


this  is  the  peo- 
ess  we   transact 


or  a  bane  to  the 

a  right  to  know 

they  have  sent 


rn  my  attention 


Organization  of 
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third,  recommendations  relating  to  the 
Congressman's  sources  of  information; 
and  fourth,  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  Congress  as  an  institution.  I  will 
discuss  some  of  the  recommendations  in- 
dividually; others  will  be  group>ed  to- 
gether under  the  appropriate  subject 
heading. 

First,  the  recommejidations  under  "The 
Committee  System."  Fully  one-third  of 
the  committee's  final  recommendations 
were  aimed  toward  improving  the  opera- 
tion of  the  committee  system.  I  think 
this  reflects  an  awareness  both  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  legislative  process 
has  in  fact  become  the  committee  proc- 
es.s  and  the  extent  to  which  the  commit- 
tee system  is  subject  to  the  personal  dic- 
tates of  individual  committee  chairmen 
or  traditions. 

I  will  go  over  the  first  13  recommenda- 
tions one  by  one  as  they  should  be  found 
in  the  bill  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

I  am  quoting  now  from  the  joint  com- 
mittee's final  report: 

1.  Tlie  present  Senate  rule  that  each 
.standing  committee  shall  ftx  regular  weekly, 
biweekly,  or  nionthy  meeting  clays  for  the 
transaction  of  inislness.  and  that  additional 
meetings  may  be  called  by  the  chairman  shall 
be  amended  to  conform  with  the  House  rule 
on  the  same  subject  so  that  a  majority  of  the 
membership  of  the  committee  may  call  a 
meeting  if  the  chairman  falls  or  refuses  to 
do  so. 

2.  If  the  committee  chairman  is  not  pres- 
ent at  a  ineettng  of  the  committee,  the  most 
senior  majority  member  present  shall  preside. 

Both  of  these  provisions  are  retained 
in  the  Madden  bill  in  their  original  form. 
However,  let  us  note  that  No.  1  applies 
only  to  the  Senate.  No.  2  is  already  a 
matter  of  common  practice  and  one 
which  many  of  us  would  like  to  get  away 
from — that  is,  strict  adherence  to  the 
seniority  system  in  Congress.  It  goes  on: 

3.  The  present  rule  that  no  measure  or 
recommendation  shall  be  reported  from  any 
committee  unless  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee IS  actually  present  shall  be  amended  to 
provide,  in  addition,  that  no  vote  shall  he 
taken  on  a  bill  or  amendment  unless  such 
a  majority  is  actually  present.  Furthermore, 
a  majority  of  the  quorum  present  shall  be 
necessary  to  approve  the  bill  or  amendment. 
Proxy  voting  shall  not  be  permitted. 

As  the  joint  committee  pointed  out  in 
its  supporting  language: 

Although  proxies  may  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose by  allowing  members  to  go  on  record 
when  conflicting  demands  on  their  time 
make  it  difficult  for  them  to  be  present  for  a 
committee  vote,  the  evils  of  the  practice  out- 
weigh this  advantage.  The  use  of  proxies  dis- 
courages committee  attendance.  It  fre- 
quently permits  the  chairman  or  ranking 
minority  member  to  control  a  bill  in  the  face 
of  major  "live"  opposition.  You  cannot  argue 
with  a  proxy;  a  proxy  cannot  consider  an  of- 
fered amendment;  a  proxy  cannot  compro- 
mise. No  one  suggests  that  proxy  voting 
should  be  permitted  on  floor  votes — yet  a 
member's  vote  in  a  closely  divided  committee 
may  be  far  more  significant  than  the  vote  of 
a  member  on  the  floor  on  the  same  bill.  It  is 
time  to  abandon  a  practice  leading  to  legisla- 
tion in  which  many  committee  members  play 
no  responsible  role. 

This  is  strong  language  in  support  of 
a  forceful  recommendation.  Can  you 
imagine  the  public  uproar  if  Members  of 
Congress  were  suddenly  to  begin  casting 
their  votes  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
or  House  by  proxy?  The  very  notion  is 
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anathema  to  the  representative  process. 
Yet,  the  votes  that  we  cast  on  legisla- 
tion in  committee  are  often  more  im- 
portant in  determining  the  outcome  of 
a  bill  than  the  votes  that  we  cast  later 
on  the  floor,  when  the  matter  is  up  for 
final  consideration. 

The  proxy  voting  provision  contained 
in  the  original  reorganization  bill  was 
amended  three  times  during  considera- 
tion of  the  measure  by  the  Senate.  As 
the  language  is  stated  in  the  bill  that 
was  passed  and  .sent  to  the  House,  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  means  very  much. 

The  provision  has  been  dropped  en- 
tirely from  the  Madden  bill  as  it  would 
apply  to  the  House. 

I  believe  that  the  practice  of  proxy 
voting  in  the  committee  should  be  as 
repugnant  to^s  as  the  idea  of  proxy  vot- 
ing on  the  floor.  The  joint  committee  ex- 
pressed its  feelings  on  this  matter  in  ab- 
solutely unequivocal  language.  I  hope  the 
House  will  see  fit  to  repair  the  language 
of  the  Senate-passed  bill  and  restore  the 
proxy  voting  prohibition,  at  least  as  it 
would  apply  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

The  next  recommendation.  No.  4,  says: 
The  present  rule  requiring  the  chairman  of 
a  committee  lo  report  promptly  any  measure 
approved  by  the  committee  shall  be  amended 
to  provide  that  under  no  circumstances  shall 
the  report  be  filed  later  than  7  days  after 
written  request  of  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee to  make  such  report. 

I  believe  that  this  language  should  be 
made  a  part  of  our  standing  rules.  It 
would  guarantee  that  no  committee 
chairman  could  refuse  to  report  a  bill 
that  iiad  been  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  committee.  Under 
our  system,  rule  by  the  majority  must  be 
preserved,  with  adequate  protection  for 
the  rights  of  the  minority.  No  commit- 
tee chairman  should  not  be  encouraged 
or  allowed  to  thwart  either. 

This  provision  has  been  dropped  from 
the  Madden  bill  as  it  would  apply  to  the 
House. 

Under  the  heading,  "Open  Hearings 
and  Executive  Sessions,"  the  joint  com- 
mittee made  the  following  recommenda- 
tions. 

5.  Hearings  shall  be  open  to  the  public  ex- 
cept when  a  majority  of  the  committee  de- 
termines that  testimony  may  either  bear  on 
national  security  matters  or  tend  to  reflect 
adversely  on  the  character  of  reputation  of 
the  witness  or  others. 

6.  Hearings  may  be  televised  and  broad- 
cast at  the  option  of  the  chairman  with  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  committee  un- 
der such  rules  as  the  committee  may  impose 
to  insure  fair  treatment  to  all  concerned. 

7.  Meetings  for  the  transaction  of  com- 
mittee business  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
except  when  the  committee  by  a  majority 
vote  orders  an  executive  session. 

8.  Results  of  rollcall  votes  on  bills  and 
amendments.  Including  votes  of  individual 
members,  shall  be  made  public  Immediately 
following  the  meeting,  and  the  committee 
repirt  shall  Include  a  tabulation  of  the  vote 
by  member. 

All  four  of  these  provisions  are  miss- 
ing from  the  Madden  bill  as  they  would 
apply  to  the  House. 

In  my  appearance  before  the  joint 
committee  in  1965,  I  testified  as  follows: 

1.  As  a  member  of  the  Government  opera- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Government  Infor- 
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matlon,  I  am  particularly  sensitive  to  the 
problem  of  Government  secrecy.  I  urge  that 
consideration  be  given  to  recommendations 
that  legislative  hearings  and.  particularly, 
appropriations  hearings,  be  held  In  open  ses- 
sions except  when  executive  .'iesslons  are  nec- 
essary, such  as  when  national  security  Is 
Involved.  In  view  of  the  public  records  bill 
being  considered  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Information,  which  will  require, 
if  passed,  greater  public  disclosure  by  the 
executive  branch,  it  would  seem  appropri- 
ate that  the  Congress  at  the  same  time  es- 
tablish enforcible  rules  to  minimize  the 
number  of  executive  sessions  of  committees 
and.  in  addition,  to  bring  about  greater 
public  disclosure  of  the  activities  of  the  Con- 
gres.s  generally. 

2.  Possibly  one  way  to  encourage  better 
committee  and  subcommittee  attendance 
would  be  to  make  available  to  the  public 
attendance  records  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  committee  sessions.  At  the  minimum. 
I  urge  that  the  names  of  all  committee  mem- 
bers be  printed  in  every  committee  report 
that  comes  to  the  floor  in  connection  with  a 
pending  piece  of  legislation,  and  that  the 
report  specifically  indicate  how  each  member 
voted  on  reporting  the  bill   .   .   . 

The  public  records  bill  eventually  was 
passed,  and  the  new  public  records  law 
went  into  effect  July  4,  1967,  more  than 
a  year  ago.  But  we  are  still  waiting  for 
reform  of  our  practices  in  this  respect 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

At  the  organizing  meeting  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  in  1967, 
I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
rules  to  require  that  the  record  of  roll- 
call  votes  and  quorum  calls  be  made  pub- 
lic and  that  such  record  indicate  whether 
a  member  voted  in  person  or  by  proxy. 
This  was  a  limited  reform,  pending  pas- 
sage of  the  reorganization  bill  then  being 
considered  by  the  Senate.  The  motion 
was  defeated  on  a  party-line  vote. 

Five  months  later  I  again  offered  this 
same  motion:  again,  it  was  defeated  in 
committee  on  a  party-line  vote. 

Significantly,  during  the  90th  Con- 
gress, the  House  Committees  on  Agricul- 
ture and  on  Banking  and  Currency 
adopted  public  disclosure  rules  similar 
to  the  one  I  twice  proposed  for  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee. 

In  the  words  of  the  joint  committee's 
final  report: 

There  is  no  justification  for  closed  com- 
mittee hearings  unless  the  testimony  bears 
on  national  security  matters  or  tends  to  re- 
flect adversely  on  the  character  or  reputa- 
tion of  witnesses  or  other  persons. 

The  committee  found  somewhat  more 
justification  for  closed  committee  meet- 
ings, but  even  here  it  said : 

A  committee  and  Its  Individual  members 
should  be  publicly  accountable  for  their 
actions. 

And  concluded: 

The  public  Is  entitled  to  an  announce- 
ment of  (record)  votes  by  members  following 
the  meetings. 

For  the  88th  Congress,  the  joint  com- 
mittee found  that  of  a  total  of  4.739 
meetings  held  by  full  and  subcommittees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  2,110.  or 
a  little  less  than  half,  were  held  behind 
closed  doors. 

Nothing  should  be  more  abhorrent  to 
us  in  a  free  society  than  the  practice  of 
conducting  our  legislative  business  be- 
hir.d  closed  doors.  It  is  a  frustrating 
enough  experience  when  that  situation 
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prevails  in  the  executive  branch  of  our 
National  Government.  Fortunately,  we 
have  taken  some  positive  steps  toward 
disclosure  of  information  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  with  the  public  records  law. 

It  seems  particularly  intolerable  to  al- 
low secrecy  to  prevail  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress,  however.  But  here  we  are,  more 
than  a  year  after  passage  of  the  Public 
Records  Act,  which  applies  to  the  execu- 
tive branch,  still  waiting  for  lightning  to 
strike  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
order  that  the  people  may  be  more  fully 
infoi-med  about  what  is  going  on  in  their 
own  branch  of  the  Government. 

Clearly  it  is  much  cozier  to  do  one's 
work  behind  closed  doors.  As  pleasant  for 
the  few  as  it  may  be  in  the  short  run  is 
greatly  outweighted  by  the  damage  to 
our  system  which  results  from  the  Con- 
gress producing  a  series  of  legislative 
products  which  are  cither  unresponsive 
to  the  problems,  or  equally  bad.  not  un- 
derstood by  the  people.  And  this  is  the 
inevitable  ie.sult  of  legislative  or  povern- 
mental  .--ccrecy.  In  a  free  society,  where 
the  jjcople  ultimately  control,  it  is  not 
enough  for  government  to  be  right,  or 
quietly  wrong;  it  must  be  right  and  be 
understood  and  .supported  by  the  people 
or  its  strength,  which  is  the  i^eople,  is 
dissipated  and  the  .system  is  v>pakened  by 
just  that  much. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  Government 
and  the  .system  is  today  being  challenged 
from  all  sides  when  one  recognizes  that 
the  rules  and  procedures  of  the  Congress 
are  more  suited  to  a  long  passed  horse 
and  buggy  era  than  to  the  demands 
of  today. 

Additionally,  the  joint  committee  rec- 
ommended : 

9.  Each  committee  shall  make  a  public  an- 
nouncement of  the  date,  place,  and  .subject 
matter  of  hearings  at  least  2  weeks  In  advance 
of  the  commencement  of  the  hearings  unless 
the  committee  determines  that  there  is  good 
cause  to  begin  the  hearings  at  an  earlier 
date 

And  that — 

10.  Upon  announcement  of  a  hearing,  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  shall  prepare  a 
concise  legislative  history  of  the  public  bill 
or  bills  under  consideration,  including  similar 
relevant  proposals  previously  introduced  or 
consiilered.  TTils  background  material  shall 
be  available  to  :.ll  congressional  offices  on  re- 
quest. 

In  my  opinion,  these  are  useful  recom- 
mendations. The  second  is  retained  in 
the  Madden  bill,  under  the  section  of  the 
bill  dealing  with  the  Legislative  Research 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  ki  its 
original  form.  However,  the  first  has  been 
deleted  from  the  bill  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  as  it  would  apply  to  the 
House. 

These  further  recommendations  are 
found  under  the  Joint  Committee's  head- 
ing of  "Hearing  Procedures": 

11.  Each  committee  shall  require  all  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  it  to  file,  at  least  2 
days  before  their  appearance,  written  state- 
ments of  their  proposed  testimony  unless  the 
committee  finds  pood  cause  for  the  failure  to 
file  such  a  statement  The  staff  shall  prepare 
digests  of  such  statements  for  the  use  of  com- 
mittee members. 

12.  In  the  event  hearings  have  been  called 
by  a  committee,  the  minority  shall  be  entitled 
on  request  to  call  witnesses  of  Its  choice  dur- 
ing at  least  1  day  of  the  hearings. 
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13.  Daily  summaries  of  testimony  shall  be 
prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  committee  lor 
the  use  of  members  and.  alter  approval  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member, 
printed  as  a  part  vf  the  committee  hearings. 

All  three  of  these  are  missing  from 
the  Madden  bill  as  they  would  apply  to 
the  House.  I  am  particularly  concerned 
that  No.  12  become  a  part  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  House,  as  it  involves  one 
of  the  basic  rights  and  major  responsi- 
bilities of  the  minority  party  in  the  leg- 
islative process. 

It  is  supixjsed  to  be  the  genius  of  our 
system  in  Congress  that  we  are  willing 
to  listen  to  all  sides  of  any  question  be- 
fore us. 

It  is  essential  that  the  minority  party 
be  allowed  to  call  witnesses  of  its  choice 
during  a  committee's  hearings,  not  by  the 
grace  of  the  majority,  but  by  right  under 
our  rules.  Tlie  responsibility  to  guaran- 
tee that  the  opposiiig  \1ew  will  be  heard 
is  only  one  side  of  the  coin:  the  other 
side  is  having  the  right  to  call  witnes.ses 
in  the  event  a  committee's  lieariiigs  are 
conducted  in  such  a  way  that  only  one 
side  will  be  presented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  our  .schedule 
today,  I  will  not  take  additional  time  this 
afternoon  to  continue  my  commentarj- 
on  the  sp(K;ific  recommendations  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Congress. 

At  a  later  time,  I  will  comment  on  the 
recommendations  listed  under  "Com- 
mittee Reports  "  on  page  12  of  the  com- 
mittee's final  report. 


POSTAL  PROPOSAL  DESERVES 
ACTION 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

OF    .ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  23,  1968 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Fred- 
erick R.  Kappel  has  done  a  tremendous 
service  to  the  country  by  the  submission 
of  his  report  "Toward  Postal  Excellence." 
As  yet.  I  have  had  but  a  moment  to  skim 
through  the  summary  of  his  report,  but 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Ofiace  and  Civil  Service,  I  certainly  plan 
to  give  it  much  closer  perusal.  No  matter 
what  the  merits  of  this  proposal,  and  I 
must  say  at  this  point  that  I  think  they 
are  considerable  both  for  improving  the 
quality  of  service  and  the  employment 
opportunities  of  personnel,  the  report  de- 
serves more  than  the  file-and-forget 
treatment  many  predecessors  have  re- 
ceived. 

Barron's,  has  published  an  excellent 
editorial  concerning  just  this  matter  and 
suggesting  the  interests  of  America's  citi- 
zens lie  in  the  direction  of  getting  .some- 
thing moving  on  the  postal  problem  and 
doing  it  fast. 

I  must  observe  that  I  am  very  deeply 
disturbed  and  disappointed  in  adminis- 
tration actions  cutting  back  postal  serv- 
ice on  the  pretext  that  such  a  cutback 
is  attributable  to  the  spending  cuts 
ordered  by  Congress.  We  have  seen  time 
after  time  the  threat  of  service  cutbacks 
whenever  Congress  expresses  the  will  of 
the  people  in  regulating  the  money  al- 
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ths  t 


lotted   to   Government 
almost  a  conditioned 
administration    that 
close  down  veterans' 
cannot  handle  the  air 
some   other   function 
fects  the  public. 

I,  for  one.  could  do  wi 
tion  on  the  'Sex  Life  of  t 
before  I  can  consent  to 
postal   services.  I  am  ge  ting 
and  I  feel  the  American  pi4)lic 
irritated,  when  such  cuts 
be  abrasive  and  thereby 
payer  complaints.  It  is 
administration  that  sets 
how  the  job  can  be 
being    dragged    kicking 
down  the  economy  path 
cannot  be  done. 

I  suggest  that  we    ge 
business  of  adopting  a 
postal  services;  and  if 
tion  will  not  or  cannot 
on« thatean. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  u 
sent  that  the  Barron's  cdi 
ed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  object:  )n 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 


pfograms.   It  is 

ise  with  the 

threaten    to 

hofcitals  or  they 

trajpc  or  perform 

directly   af- 


,t:  out  a  publlca- 

le  Bumblebee" 

I  reduction  In 

Irritated, 

are  getting 

re  designed  to 

generate   tax- 

e  we  had  an 

ut  to  show  us 

rather  than 

)  nd    screaming 

telling  why  it 


ti  n 


dor  5 


Dead   Letter? — The  Kappel 


Critical  To  Be  F^ed  at  b  Forgotten 


"Please.  Mr.  President."  pi 


r  ; 
tl-  is 

d 


on  with   the 

w  concept  In 

admlnistra- 

it,  let  us  get 


anlmous  con- 
orial  be  prlnt- 

the  article 
in  the  Record, 


Report  Is  Too 


ids  tlie  surfeited 


no    evidence    of 

civil  disorders, 

by  poverty  and 


author  of  a  letter  to  The  V  ashlngton  Star 

,'s  certainly  true 
Administration, 
every  subject  of  national  c  ntroversy.  from 
the  proposal  for  a  guarantee  I  annuul  income 
to  riots  in  the  cities,  has  b«  m  submitted  to 
a  platoon  of  prominent  cltlzf  is  for  study.  Ex- 
plosive Issues  which  might  <  therwise  require 
pollticans  to  take  stands  ani  make  decision- 
are  thus  delused.  Sometim  !s  the  commis 
slons  do  It  with  a  whitewa  h  Job,  as  when 
the    Kerner    Report    found  '" 

subversion  Ir.  last  summer 
insisting  they  were  caused  _  _ 
white  racism.  Other  Issues  t  to  hot  to  handle 
are  cooled  by  making  the:  i  ridiculous,  as 
when  an  eminent  psychlatrl  ;t  told  the  panel 
studying  the  causes  of  vloU  ice  that  It's  be- 
cause schoolboys  are  taught  to  win  at  sports. 
Americans,  he  declared,  :  eed  to  become 
graceful  losers. 

Most  of  the  commission  r«  sorts,  it  must  be 
conceded,  deserve  the  "file  i  ad  forget"  nota- 
tion with  which  the  Preside  ,t  stamps  citizen 
suggestion-box  Ideas  abou  improving  the 
state  of  the  nation.  One  tl  at  dropped  into 
the  hopper  last  week,  howev<  r,  merits  a  better 
fate.  The  result  of  a  15-mo  ith  study  of  the 
Postal  Department  by  a  co:  imlssion  headed 
by  Frederick  R.  Kappel,  for  ner  AT&T  board 
chairman,  it  calls  for  crtat  on  of  a  govern- 
ment corporation  to  manag  ;  the  postal  sys- 
tem, now  on  the  verge  o  collapse.  With 
refreshing  candor,  Mr.  Kapi  el  admitted  that 
the  one  committee's  propos  il  is  the  second- 
best  prescription  for  the  11  s  that  beset  the 
P.O.  A  far  better  idea  woi  Id  be  to  simply 
hand  over  the  service — lockjstock  and  RFD — 
to  private  enterprise.  Butjbecause  of  huge 
deficits  and  massive  Invesl  ment  needs — the 
legacy  of  more  than  a  cc 
Ineptitude  and  Indlffere 
sighed,  "You  covildn't  sell  .     _ 

The  Kappel  report  coul  Jn't  be  timelier 
Despite  another  rise  in  rat  :s  at  the  start  of 
the  year,  the  Post  Office  s  111  must  be  sub- 
sidized by  the  taxpayer  to  the  tune  of  over 
$1  billion  a  year,  and  its  s  ervice  grows  ever 
slower  and  less  reliable.  ^  ;xt  month,  as  if 
the   malls   weren't   already    '  —  ■       • 

pitiable    state,    Postmaster 


Watson    plans    further    cu  tallments.    Some 


tury  of   politics, 

ce — Mr.     Kappel 

I ;  to  anybody." 


in    a   sufficiently 
General    Marvin 
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347  small-town  post  offices  are  to  be  closed, 
no  more  routes  are  to  be  established  for 
urban  subdivisions,  and  Saturday  home  de- 
liveries are  to  go  the  way  of  the  three-cent 
stamp.  The  cutbacks  are  dictated.  Mr.  Wat- 
son says,  not  by  any  lack  of  funds,  but  by 
Congressional  insistence  that  all  govern- 
ment agencies  trim  employment  to  1966 
levels.  He  wants  an  exemption  for  his  de- 
partment. Congressmen  angrily  accused  Mr. 
Watson  of  arm-twisting  and  LBJ  of  reneging 
on  economy  pledges.  Whatever  the  outcome 
of  this  particular  tempest  in  a  mailbox,  one 
thing  is  clear;  unless  the  Kappel  recom- 
mendations are  taken  to  heart,  the  nation 
is  going  to  lose  what  former  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Lawrence  F.  O'Brien  has  called  a  "race 
with  catastrophe." 

The  shortcomings  of  the  Post  Office  have 
been  apparent  for  a  long  time.  Established 
by  Benjamin  Franklin,  it  functioned  smooth- 
ly until  1829,  when  President  Andrew  Jack- 
son introduced  the  spoils  system  into  U.S. 
politics.  He  demanded  that  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral John  McLean  dismiss  all  the  Federal- 
ists employed  in  the  postal  department  and 
replace  them  with  members  of  his  victorious 
Democratic  party.  Although  a  Democrat, 
McLean  refused  to  carry  out  an  order  he 
considered  unjust,  and  since  he  wielded 
considerable  political  wallop  of  his  own.  Old 
Hickory  did  not  relish  firing  him.  Instead, 
he  appointed  the  rebellious  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  the  Supreme  Court.  Ever  since,  the 
Post  Office  has  been  the  principal  channel 
through  which  the  party  In  power  in  Wash- 
ington rewards  Its  friends.  Even  today,  three 
decades  after  the  passage  of  a  law  giving 
civil  service  status  to  postmasters.  30.000 
rural  letter  carriers  are  appointed  on  a 
patronage  basis.  With  few  exceptions.  Post- 
master Generals  are  pwlitical  hacks. 

The  damage  politics  has  wrought  on  the 
postal  system,  however,  goes  beyond  staffing 
it  with  unqualified  personnel.  Morale  in  the 
service  is  abysmally  low.  because  there  is  lit- 
tle opportunity  for  advancement;  80%  of 
employes  finish  their  careers  in  the  service 
at  the  same  grade  level  where  they  started. 
The  Post  Office  is  basically  a  business  enter- 
prise, selling  a  service  to  the  public — $7.3  bil- 
lion worth,  to  be  precise.  Yet  the  people 
nominally  in  charge  of  the  enterprise  have 
virtually  no  control  over  it;  a  hodgepodge  of 
laws  200  years  in  the  making  constrains  man- 
agerial Judgment  and  initiative.  An  1879  law, 
for  example,  sought  to  encourage  the  use  of 
boys  for  local  delivery  of  newspapers  by  In- 
stituting a  "high"  postage  rate— a  penny  a 
copy.  The  law  is  still  in  etfect,  permitting  a 
five-pound  Sunday  paper  to  be  mailed  in- 
city  for  one  cent.  One  postmaster  of  a  large 
city,  asked  by  a  commission  member  how  he 
managed  the  operation,  said:  "My  friend,  I 
don't  manage  It.  I  administer  it." 

Under  the  circumstances,  billion  dollar  an- 
nual deficits  come  naturally.  Another  large, 
round  burden  for  the  taxpayer  to  bear  is  the 
$5  billion  which  the  Post  Office  estimates  as 
the  cost  of  its  modernization  requirements, 
necessary  merely  to  maintain  the  present 
faulty  service.  But  don't  go  away.  Here's  an- 
other bill  the  postman  brought.  It's  for  S12 
billion — the  unfunded  pension  liabilities  of 
a  payroll  swollen  to  716,000  people.  Even 
those  astronomical  figures  pale  into  insignifi- 
cance, however,  beside  the  incalculable  cost 
to  the  nation  of  an  inadequate  postal  serv- 
ice, one,  moreover,  which  Is  going  from  bad 
to  worse.  The  Kappel  report  warns  that,  as 
presently  constituted,  the  system  is  wide 
open  to  complete  breakdowns  like  that  which 
hit  Chicago  in  1966.  The  world's  largest  post 
office  simply  stopped  functioning.  Over  10 
.million  pieces  of  mall  piled  up.  and  It  took 
a  task  force  from  Washington  three  weeks 
to  clean  up  the  mess. 

The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall.  Heed  It. 
says  the  Kappel  Commission,  or  suffer  the 
unthinkable  consequences.  What  the  good 
citizens  propose  is  a  government  corporation 
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similar  to  the  TVA.  chartered  to  operate  the 
postal  system  as  though  it  were  a  private 
business  concern.  A  nine-man  board  of  di- 
rectors would  have  full  authority  to  hire — 
and  fire — executives— set  postal  rates  (sub- 
ject to  Congressional  review)  and  control 
finances.  Revenue  bonds  would  be  issued  to 
pay  for  modernization.  Within  "several 
years,"  the  commission  estimates,  costs  would 
be  slashed  20^;,  enough  to  put  an  end  to 
present  deficits,  and  "there  is  no  telling  what 
greater  savings  could  be  made  over  the  long 
pull  by  businesslike  management."  The  en- 
tire service  would  be  immeasurably  un- 
graded. There  is  one  small  obstacle,  however, 
to  the  realization  of  this  mailman's  millen- 
nium—  politics.  Plans  to  eliminate  patronage 
in  the  interests  of  efficiency  are  about  as 
popular  in  Washington  as  snow  at  cherry 
blossom  time.  President  Johnson  shrugged 
off  the  Kappel  as  "penetrating"  and  all  the 
evidence  is  that  postal  reform  remains  a 
dead  letter. 

"Were  the  postal  system  being  started 
today."  says  the  Kappel  report,  "it  might  well 
be  operated  by  a  privately  owned,  regulated 
corporation,  not  unlike  the  companies  which 
operate  communication  and  transportation 
services  In  this  country."  As  Economist  Mil- 
ton Friedman  points  out.  the  Pony  Express, 
which  was  a  private  concern,  did  such  a 
good  job  that  when  the  government  intro- 
duced trans-continental  service  it  couldn't 
compete  and  lost  money.  The  result  was 
a  law  making  it  illegal  for  anyone  else  to 
carry  the  mall.  Today's  trudging  letter  car- 
riers bear  little  resemblance  to  Pony  Express 
riders.  Yet  even  a  whifT  of  free  enterprise  In 
the  postal  service  could  renew  the  vigor  and 
spirit  which  animated  those  dauntless  cou- 
riers and.  Indeed,  could  save  a  system  stum- 
bling toward  disaster.  Unlike  the  postman. 
Ma  Bell's  Mr.  Kappel  will  only  ring  once. 


NEWSLETTER  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
WILLIAM  L.  DICKINSON 


HON    JACK  EDWARDS 

OF    \L.^B.^M.^ 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23,  1968 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  readeis  of  the  Congressional 
Record  the  July  newsletter  issued  by  my 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Bill  Dickinson 
of  Alabama's  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict : 

Dear  Folks:  Alabama  experienced  shock 
and  sadness  recently  upon  the  death  of  oiu: 
gentle  .and  gracious  governor,  Lurleen  Wal- 
lace. Millions  of  people  all  over  the  U.S.  and 
around  the  world  shared  our  grief. 

Anger  was  felt  by  many  Alabamians  also 
as  a  result  of  the  actions  of  certain  i>eople 
within  the  Federal  Government.  /  have  en- 
closed with,  this  neicsletter,  a  series  of 
speeches  taken  from  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, which  I  made  on  the  Floor  of  the  House 
and  ichich  are  self-explanatory. 

Congressional  Record 

June  4,  2968 

POOR  people's  marchers  stone  the  supkemk 

COURT   BUILDING 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  inter- 
ested in  reading  in  the  paper  last  Friday 
where  a  group  of  the  so-called  poor  people 
marchers  had  marched  on  the  Supreme 
Court  and  had  stoned  the  building.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  Just  goes  to  show  that  they  are 
not  all  bad 

I  would  also  say  that  after  a  few  more  de- 
cision* similar  to  those  that  have  recently 
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been  rendered,  such  as  the  one  yesterday 
that  will.  In  fact,  do  away  with  capital 
punishment,  and  others  that  have  in  effect 
put  handcuffs  on  the  police  while  freeing 
confessed  murderers,  rapists,  and  robbers. 
All  they  would  nave  to  do  is  give  a  little 
notice  in  advance  and  people  would  come 
from  all  over  the  country  to  Join  them.  When 
one  sees  what  the  Court  has  done  to  the 
Constitution  and  Its  effect  on  his  country  it 
tempts  me  to  join  them. 

Many  people  liave  written  me  asking  why 
the  Federal  Government  allowed  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign  to  invade  Washington. 
The  reason  is  that  the  government  supported 
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it.  Why  else  would  the  Dept.  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation A;  Welfare  tell  state  welfare  agencies 
to  forward  welfare  checks  to  the  recipients 
at  "Resurrection  City."  By  having  the  wel- 
fare checks  forwarded,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment subsidized  the  march  with  your  tax 
money. 

In  fact,  one  official  from  the  Dept.  of  the 
Interior  testified  in  a  closed  hearing  oi  the 
Public  Works  Committee  that  they  were  con- 
sidering refunding  the  $5,000  bond  required 
of  the  "Poor  People  "  to  insure  they  did  no 
damage ! ! 
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|ln  percenti 


Yes 


No 


Undecided        No 

response 


Do  you  approve  ot  the  President's  conduct  ot 
the  Vietnam  war? 

Total 13.0 

Baldwin 11.2 

Butler 8.5 

Conecuh 10.5 

Covington 9.  1 

Crenshaw 7. 1 

i  scambia 8.  2 

Lowndes _.  8.  2 

Montgomery 15.  5 

Pike 10.4 


74  9 


6  7 


5.3 


(A) 


2.  In  North  Vietnam  do  you  favor:  (A)  Intensified 
U.S.  air  attacks.  (B)  a  bombing  halt,  or  (C)  main- 
taining air  attacks  at  the  present  level: 

Total 69.9 

Baldwin 71.2 

Butler 69.8 

Conecuh 69.2 

Covington. 63.3 

Crenshaw 57. 1 

tscambia 74.  5 

Lowndes 73.8 

Montgomery 70. 6 

Pike 68.3 


I            75.1 

7.8 

5.9 

)           81.0 

5.8 

4.8 

)           76  6 

9.4 

3.5 

76.6 

6  ■> 

8.0 

84.3 

4 

4.3 

'           77.  C 

U.- 

3.1 

'           80.0 

4.7 

7.1 

)            73  4 

6.2 

5.0 

76.6 

7.0 
(C) 

6.0 

(B) 

No 

response 

10.7 


11.3 


8.1 


Yss 


9.0 

11.1 

8.7 

10.6 

12.7 

6.9 

10.8 

11.5 

8.4 

11.7 

14.3 

10.6 

14.3 

22.9 

5.7 

9.2 

7.1 

9,2 

9.5 

7.1 

9.5 

11.0 

10.8 

7.6 

12.1 

11.6 

8.0 

No 

Un- 

No 

decided 

response 

86.3 


88.3 
88.4 
88.8 
85.1 
85.7 
87.6 
89.3 
85.3 
86.0 


77.5 


3.  Should  the  United  Stales  continue  to  trade  with 

nations  that  are  aiding  North  Vietnam? 
Total 4.5 

Baldwin 2.4 

Butler 2. 1 

Conecuh 3.  5 

Covington 3.  4 

Crenshaw 4.  3 

Escambia 1.  0 

Lowndes 3.6 

Montgomery 5.  7 

Pike 5.0 

4.  Do  you  believe  the  American  people  are  receiv- 

ing sufficient  irilormation  from  the  Govern- 
ment on  vital  foreign  and  domestic  issues  to 
allow  them  to  vote  intelligently? 
Total 16.5 

Baldwin 

Butler  

Conecuh.  

Covington..     

Crenshaw 

tscambia 

Lowndes 

inontgomery 

Pike.     

5.  Do  you  support  the  administration's  proposed 

increase  in  taxes? 
Total 10.9 

Baldwin 12.8 

Butler       11.6 

Conecuh 11.  5 

Covington 11.  7 

Crenshaw 4.3 

Escambia 6.  1 

Lowndes 5.9 

Montgomery 20.5 

Pike 15.5 


3.7 


5.5 


3.7 
1.6 
3.8 
3.1 
4.3 
5.2 
0.0 
3.9 
4.5 


5.2 


5.5 
7.9 
3.8 
8.3 
5.7 
6.2 
7.1 
5.1 
4.5 


6.4 


9.1 

80.4 

4.2 

6.4 

5.8 

83.6 

1.6 

9.0 

9.4 

80.8 

5.6 

4.2 

7.7 

76.9 

5.7 

9.7 

7.1 

81.4 

1.4 

10.0 

7.1 

81.6 

3.1 

8.2 

5.9 

78.8 

5.9 

9.4 

13.2 

75.2 

5.8 

5.8 

7.5 

81.5 

6.0 

5.0 

75.1 


4.0 


4.4 


78.3 

5.0 

3.9 

82.5 

1.6 

4.2 

82.2 

3.1 

3.1 

77.1 

4.3 

6.9 

85.7 

5.7 

4.3 

86.7 

3.1 

4.1 

87.1 

1.2 

5.9 

71.0 

4.1 

4.5 

79.0 

2.0 

3.5 

now   YOU   VOTED  ON  THE  ISSUES 

I  have  Just  finished  tabulating  the  answers 
you  gave  on  my  recent  questionnaire  and  I 
believe  you  will  find  the  results  both  Inform- 
ative and  interesting.  For  instance.  86.3';  of 
the  respondents  believe  that  the  U.S.  .should 
not  continue  to  trade  with  nations  that  are 
aiding  North  Vietnam.  Another  interesting 
note  is  that  the  Second  District  is  closely 
united  on  the  issues.  On  ten  of  the  ques- 
tions, more  than  50*?;  of  the  people  were  in 
agreement,  and  on  the  remaining  two  ques- 
tions, with  three  answers  each,  slightly  less 
than  50',  of  the  respondents  agreed  on  the 
same  answer. 

(In  percenti 


6.  Oo   you    believe   that   Federal   spending   on 
domestic  programs  should  be  reduced? 
Total ._ 


Yes 


79.2 


1^0  Un-  No 

decided      response 


12.1 


3.7 


5.0 


Baldwin 

Butler 

Conecuh 

Covington  .. 

Crenshaw 

Escambia 

Lo.vndes 

Montgomery 
Pike 


80.5 

11.0 

3.3 

5.2 

86.8 

6.9 

1.1 

5.3 

87.7 

5  6 

3.5 

3.2 

80.3 

8.9 

3  1 

7.7 

78.6 

15.7 

2.9 

2.9 

84.7 

8  2 

4.1 

3.1 

83.5 

8.2 

2.4 

5.9 

77.2 

;3.8 

4.2 

4.8 

72.5 

17.0 

5.0 

5.5 

7.  Should  indujtries  which  install  equipment  to 
reduce  air  and  water  pollution  be  Sfanted  tax 
credits  by  the  Federal  Government  to  offset 
part  of  the  expense  involved? 
Total 

Baldwin 

Butler     

Conecuh 

Covington _. 

Crenshaw 

tscambia 

Lowndes _ 

Montgomery 

Pike       .     


57.0 


29.3 


8.6 


4.8 


62.2 

23.8 

8.5 

5.5 

51.3 

29.6 

14.8 

4.2 

51.7 

35.0 

9.4 

3.8 

55.3 

30.4 

7.2 

7.2 

62.9 

18.6 

14.3 

4.3 

56.1 

28.6 

11.2 

4.1 

49.4 

35.3 

7.1 

8.2 

56.5 

30.6 

8.1 

4.8 

57.7 

27.9 

8.5 

6.0 

8.  Do  you  favor  returning  a  percentage  o'  the  tax 
money  collected  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  State  and  local  governments  to  be  used  as 
they  see  lit? 
Total -.    


75.4 


14.8 


8.6 


5.1 


Baldwin 

Butler    

Conecuh 

Covington... 
Crenshaw... 

Lscambia 

Lowndes 

r/ontgomery. 
Pike 


79.6 

10.5 

4.4 

5.6 

81.4 

9.6 

4.3 

4.8 

83.5 

10.5 

3.2 

2.8 

77.4 

11.7 

4.0 

6.9 

91.4 

4.3 

1.4 

2.9 

78.4 

12.4 

5.2 

4.1 

78.8 

10.6 

2.4 

8.2 

72.0 

18.1 

5.5 

4.4 

72.1 

15.4 

6.0 

6.5 

9-  Would  you  favor  Feleral  wage  and  price  con- 
trols to  help  control  inflation  vjhile  v;e  are 
fighting  in  Vietnam? 
Total 


54.9 


31.6 


4.7 


Baldwin 

Butler 

Conecuh 

Covington 

Crenshaw..   . 

tscambia 

Lowndes 

Montgomery. 
Pike ... 


58.8 

28.0 

8.0 

5.2 

53.7 

30.9 

10.1 

5.3 

55.2 

29.7 

i:.2 

3.8 

55.7 

28.6 

8.6 

7.1 

61.4 

27.1 

8.6 

2.9 

58.2 

25.5 

13.3 

3.1 

49.4 

37.6 

4.7 

8.2 

53.4 

33.8 

8.6 

4.3 

56.2 

29.9 

9.0 

5  0 

Yes 


No 


Un- 
decided 


No 
response 


10.  Would  you  agree  to  removing  25  percent  gold 
backing  of  the  dollar  it  necessary  to  prevent 
devaluation  ot  the  dollar? 

Total.            45.6 

Baldwin 43.6 

Butler. 37.2 

Conecuh 48.  4 

Covington 49.  7 

Crenshaw - 45.  7 

Escambia 48.0 

Lowndes 34.  5 

Montgomery 46.2 

Pike....  46.3 


23.5 


24.  1 


6.8 


25.3 

22.6 

8.5 

31.4 

23.4 

8.0 

23.9 

23.9 

3.9 

18.6 

21.7 

10.0 

25.7 

24.3 

4.3 

27.6 

20.4 

4  1 

29.8 

25.0 

10.7 

23.0 

24.7 

6.1 

18.4 

28.4 

7.0 

22924 


The  Federal  Government  should 
sale  ol  firearms:  (A)  by  mail 
(B)  "across  the  board,"  (C)  jn  i 
Total 


Baldwin 

Butler 

Conecuh 

Covington    . 

Crenshaw 

Escambia 

Lowndes 

Montgomery 

Pike 


ret  'n 


o 


New  indws/rv. — On  a 
the  Second  District.  I  got 
at  our  continuing  Industrial 
bama.  In  the  photo  at  rig 
In  the  Record)  plant  manaf  er 
Jr..  of  the  new  Masland  Ca 
how  carpets  are  made. 

Victory  unveiling. — The 
ect  was  oflBclally  launched 
have  long  labored  for  this 
It  win  be  «X  great  benefit 
to  the  more  than   1000  pe^pl 
on  the  pass  for  a  living 
(not    pictured    in    the 
unveiling   of   a    drawing   ol 
will    be    when    completed 
Bennett.    Corps    of    Engln 
State  Docks  Director;  and 
win    County    Commissioner 
string  to  unveil  the  drawing 

Mrs.  Portia  Washington  P 
and  only  living  child  of 
Ington,  recently  visited  mj 
former  music  teacher  at 
and  Is  presently  living  Ln 
Sincerely. 


Tl  e 
Ret  3rd 


!«  rs; 
Mr 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


[In  percant] 


(A) 


(B) 


(C)  No 

response 


estrict  the 
order  only, 
area. 


29.8 


21.3 


43.3 


5.6 


29.7 
23.3 
28.3 
22.9 
20.0 
32.7 
20.2 
32.2 
26.4 


19.5 
15.9 
17.3 
21.4 
18.6 
20.4 
20.2 
22.7 
22.4 


44.9 

53.4 
49.5 
46.7 
54.3 
42.9 
48.8 
40.2 
45.3 


5.9 
7.4 
4.9 
9.0 
7.1 
4.1 
10.7 
4.9 
6.0 


[ I n  percent ] 


Ves 
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No  Un-  No 

decided        respons* 


12.  Do  you  think  the  United  States  took  the  best 
course  m  handling  the  seizure  ol  the  U  S  S. 
■Pueblo"? 

Total 7.5  74.3 

Baldwin 6.4  74  7 

Butler 7.9  73.0 

Conecuh 6.0  78  2 

Covington 8.9  63.7 

Crenshaw 4.3  77.1 

Escambia 8.2  70  4 

Lowndes. 5.9  753 

Montgomery 8.0  75  5 

Ptke 7.0  71.1 


13.7 


4.5 


13.8 
15  3 


15.9 


5.1 
3.7 
2.5 
7.1 
4.3 
3.1 
5.9 
4.2 
6.0 


t  trip  through 

first-hand  look 
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t.   ( not  pictured 

R  D  Schelrer, 

pet  Plant,  shows 
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on  June  18th.  I 
ffrojeot,  and  know 
our  State  and 
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picture  at  left 
)     shows    the 
the    pass    as    it 
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Mr     Peaster, 
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HENRY  GONZALEZ,  AynAMO  OF 
SOUTHWE3T 

HON.  ROBERT  L.LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORl*]  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR|;SENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  2 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr. 
like  to  call  the  attention 
to  the  following  article  ffom 
30,  1968  edition  of  Business 
zine. 

This  article  describes  t 
development  of  San  Anto 
and  the  critical  involvem 
league.  Congressman  Hen  i 

HemisFair  is  described 
child  of  Henry  Gonz.xlez 
who  are  aware  of  his  ene 
and  dedication  are  not  su 
was  the  guiding  force  behjnd 

The    Business     Week 
points  out  that  our  collea^es 
tion  involved  much  more 
tribution  of  a  dynamic  id 
in  addition,  contribute 
mentary  skill  and  a  tremdndo 
of  hard  work  to  rally  comiji 
and  effort  to  bring  about 

I  offer  Henry  my  war 
tions  and  I  know  that 
provide  a  cultural  and 
the  city  of  San   Antonio 
Texas,  and  the  West.  The 


hi; 


history  of  the 
io's  HemisFair 
nt  of  our  col- 
Y  Gonzalez. 
as  the  brain- 
nd  those  of  us 
gy.  capability, 
prised  that  he 
HemisFair. 
rticle    clearly 
'  participa- 
than  the  con- 
that  he  did. 
great  paiiia- 
us  amount 
unity  support 
"happening", 
n  congratula- 
emisFair  will 
ect^nomic  lift  to 
the  State  of 
rticle  follows: 


i  a; 


This  World's  Pair  Has  a  Long  FtrriTRE 

San  Antonio's  HemisFair  is  the  first  ex- 
position put  together  along  with  an  lu-ban 
renewal  project.  Among  its  many  legacies  will 
be  a  civic  center  complex  In  a  former  slum 
area. 

Legend  has  It  that  when  Mexican  General 
Santa  Anna  rode  away  from  the  Alamo  in 
1836,  he  told  those  he  left  behind  In  San 
Antonio  not  to  do  anything  until  he  re- 
turned. According  to  the  story.  San  Antonlans 
have  followed  his  orders  to  the  letter  ever 
since. 

But  today  residents  of  the  South  Texas 
city,  who  once  greeted  the  tale  with  a  shrug 
and  a  weak  smile,  boldly  declare  that  they 
can  accomplish  as  much  as  any  city.  In  the 
current  refrain  of  city  officials.  "If  you  don't 
believe  It.  look  at  HemisFair  '68.'" 

Their  hope,  of  course.  Is  that  thousands 
of  tourists  will  look  at  HemisFair  after  It 
opens  next  week  and  see  a  lot  of  San  Antonio 
in  the  process.  The  fair  rings  up  several  firsts 
for  the  city. 

It  Is  the  world's  first  exposition  In  the 
Southwest,  the  world's  first  fair  In  the  down- 
town area  of  a  city,  and — most  important  to 
San  Antonio — the  first  world's  fair  put  to- 
gether along  with  a  multi-million  dollar 
urban  redevelopment  project. 

BENEFITS 

Facts  like  these  may  mean  little  to  the 
sightseer  intent  on  enjoying  the  fair's  attrac- 
tions and  having  a  good  time.  But  as  far  as 
San  Antonio  is  concerned.  HemisFair  '68 
means  more  than  wads  of  money  brought 
in  by  tourists. 

For  one  thing,  the  enormous  job  of  putting 
the  fair  together  created  a  bracing  new 
morale  in  San  Antonio,  the  17th  largest  city 
in  the  U.S.  In  terms  of  population,  but  little 
known  except  for  the  Alamo  and  Its  five 
military  bases  in  which  thousands  of  serv- 
icemen have  been  trained.  For  another,  the 
fair  was  planned  to  leave  San  Antonio  with 
many  tangible  assets  after  it  closes. 

San  Antonlans  hope  the  fair  will  be  the 
first  .step  toward  the  achievement  of  a  num- 
ber of  goals: 

Draw  fair  tourists  to  such  other  scenic  at- 
tnictlons  ;is  the  redeveloped  and  colorfully 
Mexican-accented  San  Antonio  riverfront 
that  meanders  through  the  heart  of  the  city. 

Focus  attention  of  businessmen  on  the 
city  and  encourage  them  to  consider  It  In 
terms  of  new  plant  locations. 

Point  up  the  advantages  of  urban  develop- 
ment which,  though  not  as  staimchly  op- 
posed as  in  some  other  Texas  cities,  has  had 
only  tepid  support  from  business. 

Rid  the  city  once  and  for  all  of  the  "siesta 
and  manana"  characterization  of  Its  Mexican 
heritage.  It  is  one  reason  that  it  has  been 
slow  to  experience  change  and  growth. 

But  there  are  others,  too.  Besides  a  large 
percentage  of  Mexican-Americans  In  its 
metropolitan  area  population  of  800,000, 
there  is  a  large  group  of  people  of  German 
ancestry  who.  in  the  words  of  one  official, 
"like  things  the  way  they  are."  This  con- 
servatism also  finds  support  among  San  An- 
tonio's many  retired  military  men. 


"Most  of  the  people  in  a  position  to  do 
anything  made  their  money  on  ranches  and 
oil  outside  San  Antonio  and  they  weren't 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  city,"  the 
official  says. 

DIVISIONS 

Political  feuds  further  tended  to  Impede 
civic  improvements.  One  area  of  neglect  was 
the  city's  substandard  housing  in  which  28% 
of  the  population,  mostly  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, lived 

HemisFair  is  generally  considered  to  have 
been  the  brainchild  of  Democratic  Congress- 
man Henry  B.  Gonzalez  of  San  Antonio,  who 
conceived  the  idea  in  early  1962,  as  a  way  of 
celebrating  the  city's  founding  250  years  "ago 
this  year.  Gonzalez  called  on  a  close  friend 
and  supporter.  William  R.  Sinkin,  a  local 
merchant,  to  carry  the  idea  forward,  Stnkln 
realized  that  the  congressman's  idea  for  a 
"Fair  of  the  America"  would  not  get  to  first 
base  without  the  backing  of  the  citv  govern- 
ment. And  that  meant  bringing  in  79-year- 
old  Mayor  W.  W.  McAllister,  a  strong  pblitl- 
cal  opponent  of  Gonzalez. 

Slnkin  says  blandly  that  he  won  McAllis- 
ter's support  simply  by  asking  for  it.  It  was 
not  all  that  simple,  however.  "There  was  a 
section  of  the  city  I'd  been  wanting  to  de- 
velop as  a  civic  center  under  urban  renewal 
for  some  time."  McAllister  savs.  "I  agreed  to 
the  fair  only  if  it  was  held  as  the  first  event 
in  the  center.  ■  Moreover,  the  mavor  Insisted 
that  the  civic  center  had  to  be  developed  at 
the  same  time  as  the  fair.  It  was  then  agreed 
to  hold  the  fair  on  land  to  be  cleared  for  the 
new  civic  center  near  the  downtown  area. 

PITCHING    IN 

As  a  symbol  of  their  new-found  unity 
Gonzalez  and  McAllister  were  named  co- 
chairmen  of  the  fair.  Sinkin  became  presi- 
dent, but  later  retired  for  reasons  of  health 
He  was  succeeded  by  Marshall  Steves,  a  scion 
of  an  old  German  family. 

A  meeting  of  the  city's  26  banks  produced 
a  S4.5  million  loan  for  San  Antonio  Fair  Inc 
which  was  formed  to  develop  the  exposition! 
and  within  three  months  local  businessmen 
had  pledged  $8-mllllon  both  .as  backing  for 
the  loan  and  for  additional  expenses.  'It's 
the  only  time  I  can  remember  the  banks  all 
Joining  together  for  one  cause."  says  Steves. 

By  mid-1963,  enthusiasm  for  the  fair  v.-as 
running  high.  The  citvs  urban  renewal 
agency  acquired  and  cleared  147  acres  of 
land  for-  the  civic  center  at  a  cost  of  about 
$28-millicn  and  sold  it  to  the  city  for  Just 
over  S3-million.  The  city  then  "leased  92 
acres  to  San  Antonio  Fair,  Inc.,  for  the  fair 
site. 

On  the  eve  of  the  opening  of  the  fair.  San 
Anton'ans  can  point  to  a  number  of  bene- 
fits that  will  last  long  after  the  last  visitor 
has  left.  One.  of  course,  is  the  .S13-milllon 
civic  center,  now  hearing  completion.  It  in- 
cludes a  10.500-seat  arena,  a  2.500-seat 
theater,  and  an  exhibition  hall. 

The  fair  also  resulted  in  the  clearing  of 
some  bad  slums  and  the  relocation  of  1.600 
people. 
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FUTURE    PLANS 

The  city  has  adopted  a  plan  for  using  the 
fair's  S156-mlllion  worth  of  major  facilities 
after  it  closes  In  October,  and  a  citizens  ad- 
visory committee  has  been  set  up  to  work 
with  the  City  Council  in  Implementing  the 
plan. 

Allison  B.  Perry.  HemlsFalr's  director  of 
planning,  says  the  fair  was  bvillt  with  an  eye 
toward  future  use.  Accordingly,  exhibitors 
whose  facilities  were  deemed  .suitable  for  re- 
use were  required  to  build  permanent  foun- 
dations and   frameworks 

Parts  of  the  plan  are  firm.  The  SlO-mlllion 
Institute  of  Texan  Cultures,  built  on  seven 
acres  In  a  corner  of  the  fair  site,  will  acquire 
another  six  acres  and  become  a  museum 
devoted  to  telling  the  story  of  the  state's  de- 
velopment. And  the  fair's  cooling  system  will 
continue  to  serve  the  permanent  buildings, 
the  civic  center,  and  a  private  hotel. 

More  ambitious  but  vaguer  parts  of  the 
plan  involve  an  area  called  Tower  Plaza  sur- 
rounding the  622-ft-high  Tower  of  the  Amer- 
icas, and  the  area  now  occupied  by  the  U.S. 
and  international  pavilions.  For  the  Tower 
Plaza,  now  dominated  by  rides  and  pavilions. 
Perry  envisions  a  permanent  garden-recrea- 
tion facility  similar  to  the  Tlvoli  Gardens 
of  Cop)enhagen." 

An  even  more  sweeping  ide.i  calls  for 
turning  some  of  the  pavilions  into  a  U.S.- 
Latin American  educationiil  and  cultural 
center. 

While  the  fair  has  made  a  substantial 
dent  in  the  city's  slum  problem,  urban  re- 
newal oflicials  are  tempering  their  enthusi- 
asm to  avoid  creating  an  impression  that 
HemisFair  was  built  with  urban  renewal 
funds. 

"We  didn't  contribute  anything  to  the 
bviilding  of  the  fair."  says  Winston  Martin, 
director  of  the  city's  urban  renewal  agency. 
"Urban  renewal  is  Involved  only  in  assist- 
ing San  Antonio  develop  a  civic  center  com- 
plex. Its  the  business  of  the  city  that  they 
have  arranged  with  San  Antonio  Fair.  Inc., 
to  have   their  exposition   in   the  center." 

One  of  the  biggest  contributions  of  Mar- 
tin's agency  has,  in  fact,  gone  largely  un- 
noticed. This  was  the  successful  relocation 
of  the  families  from  the  slum  housing  on 
the  site  of  civic  center  Martin  built  a  strong 
relocation  organization  and  devoted  great 
care — and  S1.3-million — to  avoid  charges  that 
people  were  being  thrown  out  of  their  homes 
to  make  way  for  a  business-backed  exposi- 
tion. Martin  thinks  the  effort  went  .smoothly, 
and  none  of  the  city's  Negro  or  Mexican- 
American  spokesmen   dispute   him. 

IMPRINT 

San  Antonio  will  wind  up  with  some  $6- 
mlllion  in  excess  urban  renewal  credits  be- 
cause of  the  improvements  it  made  in  the 
fair  area.  The  moi^ey  can  be  applied  to  proj- 
ects, including  /ow-lncome  housing,  that 
have  been  In  tae  planning  stage  for  some 
time.  Martin  sars  that  "urban  renewal  is  in 
better  shape  tl^an  ever"  in  San  Antonio. 

This,  plus  the  many  tangible  assets  that 
will  be  left  srtandlng  after  the  fair  closes, 
insures  that/HemlsPalr  will  leave  a  lasting 
imprint  on  ^n  Antonio. 


THE    "PUEBLO":    HOW  LONG.   MR. 
PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  July  23.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  183d  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


THE  STEEL  IMPORT  PROBLEM 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

OP    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  23.  1968 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Members  of  the  House  know,  the  steel 
industry  is  a  ver>'  important  factor  in  the 
economy  of  the  United  States.  The  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Corp.  is  particularly  vital 
to  the  continued  development  of  the  Port 
of  Baltimore  and  of  vital  significance  to 
the  State  of  Maryland. 

It  is  disturbing  to  read  the  statistics 
surrounding  the  complex  subject  of  in- 
creasing foi'eign  imports  versus  domestic 
production. 

I  urge  the  House  to  consider  .seriously 
import  quota  legislation  to  limit  the  level 
of  import  steel  to  a  reasonable  share  of 
the  American  market. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  would  like  to  insert  my  statement  pre- 
sented before  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  on  the  steel-import 
problem,  as  follows: 

The  Steel  Import  Problem 

I  Remarks  by  Congressman  George  H.  Fallon, 

of  Maryland,  June  18,  1968) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  Members 
of  the  Committee,  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you  today  to  express 
my  concern  over  the  growing  imports  of 
steel  into  our  country,  and  in  support  of 
legislation  that  would  limit  the  quota. 

Steel  imports  this  year  are  again  running 
at  new  records.  Between  15  and  17  million 
tons  are  expected  to  be  shipped  into  the 
United  Sliites.  This  level  of  imported  steel 
would  represent  about  15  percent  of  the 
United  States  production. 

If  the  estimate  of  15  million  tons  proves 
correct,  this  "aIII  be  an  increase  of  more  than 
30  percent  from  1967,  and  if  17  million  tons 
:ue  imported,  this  will  be  a  48  percent  in- 
crease from  last  year. 

Also  during  1967  the  steel  import  balance — 
Imports  minus  exports — reached  9.8  million 
tons,  the  largest  to  date  and  the  ninth 
straight  year  of  an  unfavorable  trade  balance 
in  steel. 

These  are  just  a  few  sobering  statistics 
that  indicate  that  Congress  must  start  giving 
some  relief  to  the  steel  industry  which  has 
suffered  long  enough  from  excessive  import 
competition.  We  must  begin  by  enacting  leg- 
islation to  limit  the  amount  of  steel  Imports 
to  the  United  States.  I  have  Introduced  H.R. 
17265  to  provide  for  orderly  trade  in  iron  and 
steel  products  and  to  prevent  harm  to  our 
domestic  economy  from  such  imports.  It  is 
essential  to  pass  legislation  like  this  for  a 
healthy  economy  and  strong  national  secu- 
rity. 

Additional  facts  underscore  the  immediate 
need  for  legislation  to  protect  our  steel  in- 
dustry from  excessive  imports. 

In  the  short  time  .since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  the  United  States'  share  of  world  steel 
production  has  plunged  from  61  percent  to 
26  percent,  while  Japan's  has  increased  ten- 
fold. Italy's  has  tripled  and  the  Soviet  Union's 
has  doubled.  This  drastic  shift  in  world  steel 
production  is  partly  due  to  two  basic  posi- 
tions of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  First,  shortly 
after  Vv^orld  War  II  the  U.S.  began  to  pour 
money  and  know-how  into  the  shattered  war 
nations  and  this  enabled  many  of  them  to 
build  modern  steel  plants.  Today  those 
plants — operated  by  workers  who  only  earn 
a  small  percentage  of  the  wages  paid  to 
American  steelworkers — are  rapidly  taking 
the  U.S.  market.  Secondly,  the  U.S.  foreign 
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trade  policy  has  operated  on  the  naive  as- 
sumption of  fair  competition  among  all  na- 
tions. In  reality,  we  have  anything  but  fair 
competition  today.  Most  foreign  steel  pro- 
ducers receive  assistance  from  their  govern- 
ments in  numerous  ways  to  comnete  against 
U.S.  steel  producers.  For  example,  in  most  im- 
portant steel  producing  countries  of  West- 
em  Europe,  the  domestic  tax  system  provides 
incentives  for  exporting  steel  at  low  prices 
and  offers  stiff  penalties  for  American  steel 
imports. 

The  greatest  threat  of  these  excessive  im- 
ports Is  to  our  own  working  people.  It  is  well 
to  remember  that  as  we  import  steel  we  may 
also  be  importing  unemployment  and  sacri- 
ficing jobs  at  home. 

One  of  the  most  serious  results  of  cheap 
steel  impwrts  is  the  shrinking  employment 
opportunity  in  the  steel  industry.  Abcut  6.400 
people  are  now  employed  in  our  tteel  plants 
for  every  million  tons  of  finished  products 
shipped  in  a  year.  An  additional  1,300  persons 
are  Involved  in  coal  and  ore  mining  and 
transportation.  Therefore.  7.700  American 
men  and  women  are  employed  for  every  mil- 
lion tons  of  domestic  steel  mill  products 
shipped.  In  simple  language,  the  11.5  million 
tons  of  steel  imports  sold  in  this  country  In 
1967  represents  the  export  of  over  84,000  jobs 
that  have  gone  abroad. 

The  employment  situation  may  become 
even  more  critical  when  peace  comes  to 
Vietnam  and  the  boys  in  uniform  come 
home  and  begin  to  look  for  Jobs  The  steel 
companies  may  not  be  able  to  help  absorb 
the  returning  servicemen  unless  action  is 
taken  to  stem  this  high  tide  of  steel  im- 
ports. This  possibility  is  even  more  shocking 
when  you  consider  that  most  of  those  im- 
ports which  are  hurting  U.S.  companies  are 
produced  in  countries  that  have  done  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  help  us  in  the  Vietnam 
war. 

On  the  other  .side  of  the  coin,  this  Import 
deluge  threatens  the  wage  standards  of 
thousands  of  steelworkers.  U  .S  wages  in 
steel  in  1967  averaged  about  $3  50  per  hour 
more  than  in  Japan  and  $2,75  above  West 
Germany,  This  wage  gap  is  larger  than  it 
was  in  1952.  The  labor  costs  per  ton  of  steel 
are  about  $59  This  compares  \ery  unfavor- 
ably to  that  of  Western  Europe — $29  per 
ton — and  Japan — $18  jjer  ton.  It  is  easy  to 
see  why  foreign  steel  prices  beat  American 
prices  by  as  much  as  $40  per  ton  or  25  per- 
cent. Partly  because  of  these  cheap  pro- 
duction costs  abroad.  American  steel  com- 
panies and  labor  are  forced  into  a  wage- 
j^rtce  confrontation  spiral.  Steel  officials 
state  they  cannot  match  the  low  price  of 
cljeap  imports  and  still  pay  the  high  wage 
levels  our  steelworkers  currently  enjoy. 

During  this  difficult  situation,  imports 
this  year  are  increasing  sharply  because 
steel  users  are  stockpiling  metal  against  the 
possibility  of  a  steel  strike  this  summer. 
Thus,  while  our  workers  and  businessmen 
engage  in  the  cherished  right  of  collective 
bargaining,  foreign  producers  take  advan- 
tage of  us. 

Despite  much  bravado  everyone  knows  the 
dollar  is  in"trouble.  The  U.S.  balance-of- 
payments  problem  is  getting  worse.  It  is 
necessary  to  simply  point  out  that  the  entire 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments 
amounting  to  about  SI. 4  billion,  represents 
little  more  than  the  amount  of  the  trade 
deficit  with  respect  to  steel,  which  in  1966 
was  almost  SI   billion. 

Finally,  it  is  imjJortant  to  recall  that  we 
are  all  aware  of  the  advantages  that  will 
accrue  from  the  final  achievement  of  free 
world  trade.  But  it  is  unwise  to  ignore  free- 
trade  barriers.  Almost  all  nations  recognize 
the  importance  of  steel  production  to  their 
economies  and  national  security,  and  every 
country  has  import  problems.  Congress  must 
now  grapple  with  .-.  steel  import  policy,  keep- 
ing in  mind  our  own  national  interest.  Our 
current  policy  is  a  failure.  Congress  must  act 
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now  to  Insure  a  viable  ind  expanding  steel 
Industry  for  our  nation  until  other  govern- 
ments of  the  major  stt  »1  producing  coun- 
tries are  willing  to  dlscu  s  common  interests 
for  all  nations  engaged    n  steel  production. 


BUSINESSMEN  SCO 
AID  HARD-CORE 


scoiE  H 

DRE  hjNE 


IN  DRIVE  TO 
MPLOYED 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW    JtltiEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RE  PRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Juli    23.  1968 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr  Speaker,  early  this 
year,  the  President  a.<ked  the  business- 
men of  the  Nation  to  sid  him  in  the  task 
of  finding  jobs  for  t  le  hard-core  un- 
employed— men  and  vomen  with  little 
education  and  no  sala  ble  work  skills. 

According  to  an  arl  icle  in  the  July  5 
edition  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
business  and  industc  have  responded 
nobly  kothe  challenge  The  National  Al- 
liance of  Businessmen  headed  by  Henry 
Ford  II,  has  already  s  irpassed  by  33,000 
its  goal  of  100,000  pledges  for  perma- 
nent jobs  this  year. 

Business'  commitment  to  the  cause  is 
demonstrated  by  its  current  contribution 
of  $15  million  worth  (if  executive  man- 
power to  operate  the  jobs  drive.  Top 
salesman  for  the  prog  ram  is  Leo  Beebe, 
a  Ford  Motor  Co.  vie  e  president,  who, 
according  to  the  Moni;or.  •preaches  the 
cause  with  evangelical  zeal." 

As  this  article  clearly  indicates  that 
there  is  a  future  for  t  lis  Nation's  hard- 
core unemployed,  I  include  it  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Businessmen  Score  in  Drive  To  Aid  Hard- 
core   UnEM  'LOYED 

I  By  George  K  .  Pavre) 

New  Yor<.— United  I  Itates  businessmen 
have  knocke-l  a  ball  out  )f  the  park  and  put 
a  m.in  on  second  base  it  the  first  Inning  of 
their  President  Johnson -appointed  task  of 
creating  jobs  for  hard-cc  re  unemployed. 

But  the  first  Inning  wo  I't  be  over  until  the 
National  Alliance  of  Busl  lessmen  (NAB I  has 
garnered     100.000     perm;  nent     and     200,000' 
summer  Job  pledges  this    ear. 

The  toughest  innings  ire  yet  to  come.  In 
them  Industry  must  pi  xluce  the  Jobs  to 
match  the  pledges.  And  It  must  learn  how 
to  adjust  itself  to  the  ha  -d-core  unemployed 
with  their  particular  pro  dems. 

In  the  meantime  the  !  tAB  has  earned  the 
right  to  crow  over  its  t  )tal  of  better  than 
133.000  pledges  for  perma;  lent  jobs.  And  while 
pledges  for  .summer  Job  are  Just  over  the 
halfway  mark  at  around  1 10.000.  NAB  spokes- 
men in  the  Pederal  Ex<  cutlve  Building  In 
Washington  say  they  are  not  discouraged. 

Right  now  they  are  put  :lng  Intensive  effort 
into  bringing  that  figxir  •  up  to  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  200.000  Jobs. 

Why  has  NAB  found  it  easier  to  sell  busi- 
nessmen on  opening  theii  doors  to  hard-core 
Jobless  on  a  permanent  basis  than  getting 
them   to   take   on    tempoi  arv   summer   help? 

An  NAB  oflicial  hesitati  d  "for  a  full  30  sec- 
onds before  he  came  up  vn  Ith  an  answer.  "It's 
dltflcult."  he  says,  carei  ully  choosing  his 
words,  "for  people  In  Indi  stry  to  understand 
that  we're  more  lntereste< , 
are  in  a  long  hot  summei 

NEW    GEARING 


"When  the  200.000  qu  >ta  was  originally 
set  up.  we  were  thinking  more  of  Jobs  for 
people  from  16  to  21  years  old — regardless  of 
whether  they  were  in  schc  al — to  give  them  a 
meaningful  work  experlenre. 


in  vouth  than  we 
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"Businessmen  might  have  gone  along  with 
it  more  readily  If  we  were  talking  about  Jobs 
at  the  work-entry  level,"  this  source  said. 
"But  they  find  It  dlfflcult  to  pledge  a  mean- 
ingful Job  for  a  10-week  summer." 

Even  so,  NAB  is  not  pessimistic.  It  Is  cur- 
rently running  an  intensive  push  to  put  the 
summer-Job  program  over  the  top,  despite 
doubts  voiced  by  many  industry  people. 

Doubts  or  not,  there  is  no  question  but 
hundreds  of  businessmen  have  come  across 
handsomely  in  the  nationwide  efforts  to  put 
alienated  and  untrained  people  Into  the  pro- 
duction end  of  the  economy. 

Results  so  far  seem  to  show  that  the  econ- 
omy— which  creates  5,000  new  Job  openings 
every  day — can  absorb  these  new  workers, 
provided  Industry  Is  peycholo^cally  geared 
to  receive  them.  And.  once  It  opens  its  doors, 
industry  must  be  ready  to  stniggle  along 
with  all  the  Individual  problems  that  many 
defeat-oriented  hard-core  Jobless  bring  Into 
the  job  with  them. 

If  the  Jobless  have  their  psychological 
hang-ups,  so  has  Industry.  Not  the  least  of 
these,  and,  the  first  that  must  be  Junked,  is 
the  trled-and-true  personnel  dictum:  get  the 
best  man  for  he  Job. 

This  screenlng-out  approach  must  now  be 
changed  to  a  screening-in  philosophy. 

Leo  Beebe,  a  Ford  Motor  Company  vice- 
president  on  loan  to  NAB  as  Its  executive 
director,  is  a  living  example  of  this  changed 
viewpoint. 

He  tells  business  audiences  that  a  year  ago 
he  would  not  have  hired  a  hard-core  case. 
Close  exposure  to  the  the  problem  of  hard- 
core unemployment  in  the  nation's  ghettos 
and  poverty  areas  has  worked  the  change. 
Now  he  preaches  the  cause  with  evangelical 
zeal. 

So  much  so  that  across  the  50  states  busi- 
ness has  lent  NAB  the  full-time  services  of 
more  than  500  executives,  whose  combined 
earnings  for  the  time  spent  have  been  esti- 
mated to  run  as  high  as  $15  million.  In  addi- 
tion 7.000  part-time  business  volunteers  are 
out  In  the  fleld,  contacting  more  than  50,000 
companies  on  the  NAB  employer  lists. 

ENCOCRAGINC    START 

The  results  across  the  country  have  been 
startling. 

In  Boston.  50  executives  volunteered  to  tap 
20  companies  each.  They  came  up  with  more 
the  2,000  quota  set  for  Boston. 

In  New  York  City.  60  firms  contributed 
150  salesmen  for  a  minimum  of  four  weeks 
duty.  They  hammered  on  front  ofBce  doors 
selling  their  message  with  all  the  fervor  that 
they  put  Into  selling  toothpaste  or  vacuum 
cleaners. 

Result:  5.000  firms  contacted  and  1. 000 
pledges  signed.  Total  Jobs  pledged  for  the 
area:  14.500.  agains  a  quota  of  18.500  full- 
time  adult  jobs  and  35,700  summer  Jobs. 

Across  the  50  states,  11  cities  have  met 
their  quota — Port  Worth,  Texas:  Houston, 
Dayton  and  Toledo,  Ohio:  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
Honolulu.  San  Diego.  Calif.;  Phoenix.  Ariz.; 
Detroit.  Atlanta,  and  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Despite  the  encouraging  start,  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  Por  one  thing,  even  if  all 
the  quotas  are  met,  that  will  not  mean  that 
every  youngster  who  needs  or  wants  a  sum- 
mer job  will  get  one. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wlllard  W.  Wlrtz  haa 
estimated  that  13  million  under-21  persons 
will  be  needing  jobs  this  summer.  Between 
11  and  11.5  million  will  find  jobs  without 
great  trouble.  That  leaves  1  5  million. 

Some  350.000  of  these  will  be  taken  up  In 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  anti- 
poverty  agencies.  Another  70.000  will  be  ab- 
sorbed in  other  federal  agencies.  State  and 
local  governments  and  private  agencies  will 
have  to  provide  the  remaining  800,000  jobs, 
If  every  youngster  Is  to  be  given  work. 

MATCHING    REQUIRED 

Reaching  the  quota  of  pledges,  however.  Is 
just  a  start.  The  next  Inning  requires  match- 
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Ing  jobs  to  men.  The  main  burden  of  thta 
will  fall  on  the  United  States  Employment 
Service,  State  employment  sen'lces,  and  the 
Concentrated  Employment  Program  In  those 
cities  which  have  CEPs. 

The  first  psychological  barrier  that  will 
have  to  be  overcome  in  many  cases  concerns 
ghetto  youths  who  have  learned  to  be  dis- 
trustful of  government  agencies  in  general, 
and  of  employment  services  in  particular. 

To  date  very  little  has  been  done  on  match- 
ing men  to  jobs.  The  NAB  has  no  available 
figures  on  how  many  pledges  have  been  filled 
so  far  Even  so.  one  NAB  official  says  he  sees 
no  real  problem.  "We  know  the  people  are 
there,"  he  says.  "The  next  big  effort,  as  we 
see  it,  is  to  alert  business  people  to  the  prob- 
lems they  will  face  once  they  get  their  hard- 
core employees  on  board." 

That  Is  the  third  inning  In  the  ball  game. 
It  will  be  a  tough  one,  and  the  NAB  already 
has  a  team  of  coaches  otit  in  the  50  states 
conducting  warming-up  exercises  for  it. 

Educational  material,  films,  literature,  and 
"role  playing"  sessions  are  being  used  to  give 
"sensitivity  training"  to  middle-management 
and  supervisory  people  who  will  do  the  ac- 
tual training  of  the  new  recruits. 

SUPERVISORS     COUNT 

This  is  a  critical  point  in  the  whole  process 
of  turning  hard-core  workers  Into  productive 
wage-earners. 

The  story  is  told  in  a  recent  is,siie  of  a 
newsletter  put  out  by  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association.  Under  the  banner- 
line  of  "CRISIS  '68"  it  tells  the  experience 
of  two  big  city  stores  of  similar  size  and 
clientele,  which  recently  hired  about  100 
ghetto  residents  who  had  been  trained  In  the 
same  job  opportunities  program. 

One  store  lost  90  percent  of  Its  workers  in 
three  weeks. 

The  other  experienced  normal  turnover 
and  promoted  a  few  of  the  recruits. 

Explanation:  The  store  that  lost  90  per- 
cent had  switched  the  executive  in  charge 
of  the  training  program  four  times.  The  new 
workers  were  placed  with  little  thought  to 
the  .abilities  and  temperament  of  their  im- 
mediate supervisors.  Follow-up  of  worker 
progress  was  assigned  to  an  already  over- 
worked executive. 

The  other  store  took  a  quite  different  tack. 

One  executive  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
training  program.  He  placed  the  workers  and 
followed  up  their  progress.  Superv-isors  of 
these  new  workers  were  carefully  chosen  for 
their  ability  to  be  firm,  fair,  and  tactful. 

The  NTIMA  letter  concludes:  "The  dispar- 
ate experiences  of  these  stores  underscores 
two  important  points: 

"It  is  not  easy  to  employ,  succsssfully,  un- 
trained people  recruited  in  ghettos. 

"But  It  can  be  done." 


July  2.i,  1968 


CIGARETTE  SMOKING:  A  WHIPPING 
BOY 


HON.  DAVID  N.  HENDERSON 

OF    NORTH    C.\ROLlNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23,  1968 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday  of  last  week,  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Talcott]  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  he 
had  written  to  the  presidents  of  NBC, 
CBS,  and  ABC. 

In  his  letter,  the  copy  of  which  appears 
on  page  22124  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  July  18,  he  takes  the  television 
networks  to  task  for  what  he  calls  "rail- 
ing against  guns  in  news  commentary 


and  entertainment  programs — but  glam- 
orizing cigarette  smoking — a  blatant  in- 
consistency." 

In  his  remarks  of  Friday,  July  19, 
which  appear  on  page  22279  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  that  date,  my  col- 
league further  states: 

The  evidence  is  clear  that  cigarette  smok- 
ing shortens  more  lives,  causes  more  damage 
,ind  destruction,  and  co.sts  more  money  than 
guns 

Now  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  my 
colleague  that  the  outcry  from  the  major 
TV  networks  about  gun  control  by  way 
of  both  "news  reporting'"  and  admitted 
editorial  comment  has  been  a  bit  on  the 
bia.sed  side. 

I  cannot,  hnwover.  agice  that  this 
should,  in  any  way.  be  compared  to  paid 
advertisement  by  the  cigarette  manufac- 
turing industry. 

Neither  do  I  ai,'i'oe  with  my  colleague's 
assertion  that  the  evidence  is  clear  that 
cigarette  .smoking  .shortens  more  lives 
than  guns. 

Medical  science  can  say.  with  positive 
certainty,  that  si>eciflc  individuals  died 
as  a  result  of  gunshot  wounds.  Medical 
science  cannot  .say.  with  i;o.sitive  cer- 
tainty, that  any  individual  died  from 
cigarette  smoking. 

Certaintly,  too,  it  is  completely  illogical 
to  attempt  to  compare  gunownership  and 
use  with  cigarette  smoking.  I  can.  after 
all,  kill  my  neighbor  with  my  gun  with- 
out his  electing  or  choosing  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  a  sun.  If  and  I  stress  the 
word,  "If."  cigarette  smoking  :.s  a  .serious 
health  menace.  I  cannot  kill  someone  el.se 
with  my  cigarette  as  I  miglit  with  my 
gun. 

As  stated  at  the  outset.  I  am  inclined  to 
agree  with  my  colleague  about  .mins,  but 
let  us  not  use  .euns  as  an  excuse  to  con- 
tinue to  make  ci'rarpttp  ."mokmg  a  whip- 
ping boy. 


OPERATION  HELPING  HAND:  PROJ- 
ECT OF  THE  SAN  FERNANDO. 
CALIF  .  COUNCIL.  BOY  SCOUTS  OF 

AMERICA 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  23.  1968 

Mr.  CORMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders,  on  which  I  served,  has  de- 
scribed in  its  report  the  constant  and 
oppressive  shetto  environment — and  the 
"child  of  despair"  who  lives  in  it. 

Racially  isolated,  he  is  also  typically, 
and  ironically,  isolated  from  natural 
beauties  which  may  be  only  a  short  bus 
ride  from  the  block  in  which  he  lives. 
Lacking  the  opportunity  to  share  in  the 
summertime  good  life  enjoyed  by  many 
of  his  white  contemporaries,  he  may 
nevertheless  be  asked  to  describe  what 
he  did  last  summer  by  a  well-meaning, 
but  naive,  teacher. 

It  may  take  this  lad  only  20  words  to 
describe  the  grey  concrete  and  dust  of 
his  summer. 

Mr.  Speaker.  "Operation  Helping 
Hand."  a  Boy  Scouts  of  America  project 
of  the  San  Fernando  Valley  Council,  will 
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help  this  same  disadvantaged  youth 
write  of  sunshine,  green  hills,  comrade- 
ship, and  good  times.  Equally  important, 
it  will  lielp  a  valley  Scout  under.stand  the 
l^roblems  of  a  disadvantaged  ijerson  his 
own  age. 

"Operation  Helping  Hand""  is  the  first 
Scouting  project  of  its  kind  in  the  San 
Fernando  Valley,  the  area  I  represent  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Six)nsored 
by  the  Valley  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  it  was  conceived  in  response 
to  a  call  from  Vice  President  Humphrey 
for  Scouts  to  do  .something  about  social 
I)roblems  facing  the  Nation. 

Under  the  program,  every  troop  and 
post  in  the  valley  is  being  asked  to  invite 
at  least  one  or  two  non-Scout  boys,  most 
of  them  from  minority  groups,  to  be 
their  -quests  at  a  .summer  camp  or  hike. 
The  Scouts'  will  ab.sorb  the  costs  involved. 

The  project  will  give  the.se  "'children 
of  despair"  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 
fun  'and  adventure  of  the  .scouliny  ex- 
perience, aiid,  equally  important,  it  will 
provide  an  opportunity  for  youths  of 
different  ethnic  and  socioeconomic  back- 
grounds to  interact  with  one  another  in 
a  natural  environment. 

Mr.  SiJeaker.  the  'Operation  Helping 
Hand"  project  is  to  be  commended  as 
a  positive  step  toward  increasing  un- 
derstanding and  communication  among 
racial  and  ethnic  «ioups  and  as  an  out- 
standing way  to  demonstrate  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
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THE  HOUR  GROWS  LATE  FOR  CON- 
GRESSIONAL REFORM 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OP    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTA'HVES 
Tuesday.  July  23.  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  an  editorial  appearing  in  this  morn- 
ing's "Washington  Post  under  the  title, 
"Up  to  the  Speaker": 

Up  to  the  Speaker 

Continuation  of  the  congressional  session 
beyond  the  political  conventions  should 
make  it  possible  to  save  the  congressional  re- 
form bill  previously  svipposed  to  have  been 
smothered  by  the  House  Rules  Committee. 
The  decision  is  up  to  the  Speaker.  Fortu- 
nately. Speaker  McCormack  has  taken  some 
steps  toward  securing  a  rule  from  the  Com- 
mittee. If  he  succeeds,  the  bill  may  well  be 
enacted  because  of  the  appeal  it  has  for  the 
rank  and  file  of  Congressmen.  By  the  same 
token,  if  the  Speaker  fails,  the  chief  respon- 
sibility for  the  loss  of  congressional  reform 
win  be  on  his  shoulders. 

It  is  true  that  the  Monroney-Madden 
Committee  which  devised  this  bill  and  got  it 
through  the  Senate  was  forbidden  to  tackle 
the  major  problems  of  Congress,  such  as 
seniority  and  the  abscence  of  strong  central 
leadership.  But  it  did  bring  together  in  one 
measure  a  nvimber  of  significant  improve- 
ments. Its  "bill  of  rights"  for  committees 
would  curb  the  powers  of  arbitrary  chairmen. 
In  addition  it  would  improve  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service,  professionalize  the  Capitol 
Police  Force,  eliminate  congressional  patron- 
age in  the  postal  system,  strengthen  the  Lob- 
bving  Act  and  provide  free  guide  service  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

Obviously  these  reforms  should  be  enacted 


by  both  the  House  and  Senate.  If  the  Speaker 
succeeds  in  spurring  the  Rules  Committee 
into  action,  however,  the  Senate  will  have 
no  reasonable  alternative  to  passing  a  sal- 
vage measure  of  its  own.  The  Senate  spent 
several  weeks  debating  this  bill  early  in  1967 
and  finally  approved  it  by  a  vote  of  nearly 
8  lo  1.  It  should  not  permit  a  laggard  and 
inircsponsive  House  to  deprive  It  of  the  ben- 
efits that  can  be  put  into  effect  by  the  action 
of  one  house  only. 

Separate  reforms  by  the  Senate  would,  of 
course,  put  the  House  to  shame.  But  the 
.Senate  should  not  hesitate  for  that  reason. 
If  the  House  leadership  finds  itself  unable 
to  move  off  dead  center  in  a  matter  that  is 
vital  to  its  own  efficiency  and  to  the  Image 
it  presents  to  the  country,  the  brighter  the 
spotlight  focused  on  Its  performance,  the 
.sooner  the  country  may  be  stirred  to  do 
something  about  It. 

From  the  creation  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress 3  yeais  ago,  the  Post  has  been  a 
good  and  consistent  friend  on  the  issue 
of  congressional  modernization.  Indeed, 
compaied  with  other  leading  newspapers 
throughout  the  countrj-,  the  Wa.shington 
Post  has  been  an  outstanding  supporter 
of  congressional  reform. 

In  today's  editorial,  the  Post  reiterates 
its  iJosition  that  while  the  recommenda- 
tions offered  by  the  joint  committee  2 
years  ago  did  not  add  up  lo  more  than 
a  modest  refonn  package,  the  committee 
nevertheless  "did  bring  together  in  one 
measure  a  number  of  significant 
improvements." 

I  had  the  honor  to  .serve  on  the  joint 
committee  fiom  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. To  be  a  member  of  this  his- 
toric committee  was  to  have  at  the  .same 
time  one  of  the  gravest  rcspnnsibilities 
and  most  exciting  ojjportunities  available 
to  a  Member  of  Congio.ss.  I  liad  long 
advocated  that  a  thorough  study  be  made 
of  our  operations  and  procedures,  and  it 
was  a  source  of  encouragement  to  me 
that  the  resolution  which  c;eated  the 
joint  committee  passed  both  Hou.ses  by  a 
unanimous  vote. 

In  my  statement  to  the  committee  on 
the  opening  day  of  its  hearings.  May  10, 
1965.  I  said: 

This  .study  of  the  organization  and  opera- 
ilon  of  Congress,  with  a  view  toward 
strengthening  it.  and  enabling  it  better  to 
meet  its  responsibilities  under  the  Consti- 
tution, is  one  of  the  most  important  under- 
takings of  the  89th  Congress. 

The  success  of  our  study,  the  reforms  we 
suggest,  and  their  acceptance  and  applica- 
tion in  practice  by  future  Congresses  will 
help  determine  the  future  vitality  of  self- 
government  through  elected  representatives 
in  our  unique  tripartite  National  Govern- 
ment. 

It  is  well  at  the  outset.  I  think,  to  put  the 
problem  we  face  in  proper  perspective. 

We  should  recognize  that  there  Is  a  limit  to 
what  our  committee  can  do  toward  strength- 
ening Congress.  No  matter  how  perfect  an 
organizational  structure  we  devise,  how 
workable  the  procedures  we  recommend,  we 
still  can  do  more  than  provide  a  vehicle. 

More  important  by  far  are  the  vision,  the 
will,  the  determination,  and  the  ability  of 
future  Members  of  the  Congress,  and  more 
specifically  of  the  leaders  they  select,  to  pro- 
tect, preserve,  and  to  exercise  the  legislative 
powers  and  prerogatives  vested  in  the  Con- 
gress by  article  I  of  the  Constitution. 

Some  of  our  iccommendatlons  will  be  en- 
acted Into  law  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemak- 
ing powers  vested  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives. 
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committee   should 


But  the  study  of  oi 
produce  benefits  beyom  any  precepts  writ- 
ten in  rules  Practical  ;  uggestlons  for  han- 
dling problems  facing  Se  lators  and  Congress- 
men and  committees  cai ,  well  be  compiled  In 
our  report  as  a  kind  of  congressional  hand- 
book, helpful  to  new  an  i  old  Members  alike. 
Rules  and  reforms  Mil  be  effective  In 
strengthening  Congress  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  observed  ai  d  utilized. 

A  false  measure  of  he  effectiveness  of 
Congress  Is  suggested  b\  some  whose  knowl- 
edge, I  guess,  of  congr(  sstonal  problems  Is 
superficial;  namely,  the  -ate  of  speed  of  en- 
acting laws,  especially  m  ^asures  recommend- 
ed by  the  executive  bn  nch.  Making  a  law 
Is  not  the  same  business  as  making  an  auto- 
mobile. 

Legislating  or  determl  ilng  policy  Involves 
thought,  study.  Imaglna  Ion,  Judgment,  and 
sympathetic  understanc  ng  of  the  aspira- 
tions, the  needs,  and  th(  desires  of  190  mil- 
lion free  individual  An  srlcans.  The  excel- 
lence of  performance  of  elected  representa- 
tives In  discharging  this  vital  responsibility 
for  our  Republic  cann(  t  be  measured  by 
elapsed  time,  number  c  :  laws,  number  of 
words,  or  any  other  r  ;ld  or  mechanical 
tests  applicable  to  produ  tlon-llne  efficiency. 
The  power  to  legislate  Includes  the  power 
not  to  legislate.  The  cl  ecks  and  balances 
consciously  written  Int  our  Constitution 
were  Intended  to  precluc  ;  rash  and  precipi- 
tate action. 

Thus,  some  suggested  eforms  designed  to 
remove  any  resistance  to  Bvell-publlcized  ad- 
ministration proposals  ii  stead  of  strength- 
ening the  Congress  woi;  d  weaken  it  even 
further. 

A  caveat  ought  to  be  i 
spect  to  suggestions  that 
many  things  to  do  and  tl 
duties  and  powers  were 
them  they  would  have  i  lore  time  to  exer- 
cise the  remainder  of  thi  Ir  powers  more  ef- 
fectively. Such  suggestloi  5  should  be  scrut- 
inized closely  to  make  s  ire  they  deal  only 
with  Inconsequential  hi  t  time-consuming 
chores  and  would  not  det  act  from  the  pow- 
er of  Congress  in  the  na  le  of  streamlining 
It. 

I  look  forward  to  the  hearings  and  the 
conslderaticm  by  the  corr  iiittee  of  suggest- 
ed reforms  and  the  opp<  rtunity  so  to  im- 
prove the  Congress  as  to  render  it  a  more 
potent  force  in  detern:  nlng  the  future 
course  of  our  Nation, 

More  than  200  witne  ;ses  testified  be- 
fore the  committee  ovei  the  next  several 
months.  Other  concerr  ed  citizens  sub- 
mitted statements  for  t|ie  record.  Even- 
tually, our  printed  hear 
ceed  2,300  pages. 

On  July  28,  1966,  th| 
tee  filed  with  the  Congr 
ommendations.  These 
100,  Some  are  of  majl 
others,  while  importantlin  themselves, 
must  be  considered  minAr  reforms.  All 
together,  these  recommendations  repre- 
sent a  positive  step  forwird  in  our  .i;oal 
to  achieve  a  modern  Congress  equipped 
to  deal  with  today's  legilative  business. 

The  three  House  Repi  )lican  members 
of  the  joint  committee  of  ;red  some  addi- 
tional suggestions,  whic 
in  supplemental  views 
port,  beginning  on  page 
is  summed  up  in  the  f(  (lowing  extract 
from  the  introductory  i  ortlon  of  these 
views: 

Supplemental  Views  of 


Ised  also  with  re- 
Members  have  too 
at  if  some  of  their 

taken   away   from 


igs  came  to  ex- 

.ioint  commit- 
kss  its  final  rec- 
tal more  than 
significance; 


are  contained 
the  final  re- 
!2.  Our  position 


>lEssRs.  Curtis, 


Hall,  and  Clea  sland 

We  support  the  committ  e  report  and  feel 
it  is  a  constructive,  forward  step  In  strength- 
ening Congress. 

These  supplemental  vievk  contain  further 
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recommendations  for  needed  reforms  In  the 
procedures  of  Congress.  They  are  not  In- 
tended to  detract  from  the  work  that  has 
been  accomplished  but  are  offered  as  con- 
structive additional  steps  to  be  taken 

The  89th  Congress  adjourned  without 
action  on  the  reorganization  bill  by 
either  House. 

Early  in  the  90th  Congress,  the  bill 
was  reported  to  the  Senate,  debated  over 
a  period  of  several  weeks  in  that  body, 
and  passed  on  March  7,  1967,  by  a  re- 
sounding vote  of  75  to  9. 

Two  days  later,  the  bill  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  where  is  has  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  animated  suspension 
ever  since,  in  spite  of  the  most  persistent 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  minority  party  to 
pry  it  loose. 

When  it  appeared  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee was  going  to  hold  out  to  the  bitter 
end  on  reporting  the  Senate-passed  bill, 
some  efforts  were  made  to  draft  a  so- 
called  compiomised  bill.  On  June  22, 
1967, 1  took  the  fioor  to  serve  notice  that: 

Neither  I.  nor  my  Republican  colleagues 
on  the  joint  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  the  Honorable  Durward  Hall,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire,  James 
Cleveland,  have  had  any  part  in  the  efforts 
on  the  majority  side  to  arrive  at  some  com- 
promise. 

It  has  been  our  position  that  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  represents  the  consensus  arrived 
at  unanimously  by  the  12  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress,  and  recommendations  contained 
in  the  final  report  of  the  Joint  committee. 
Senate  Report  No.  1414.  filed  July  28.  1966, 
and  that  is  the  proposal  which  we  still  sup- 
port. We  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  House 
will  work  its  will  on  this  measure  and  indi- 
vidually there  are  provisions  in  the  bill  and 
phraseology  which  need  perfection  and  im- 
provement, but  this  task.  In  my  judgment,  is 
one  which  should  be  performed  by  all  the 
Members  of  the  House  in  full  and  free  de- 
bate and  consideration. 

This  legislation  has  to  do  with  the  Con- 
»;ress  itself,  its  procedures  and  its  structure, 
and  reorganization  is  uniquely  appropriate 
for  action  by  the  House  as  a  whole,  since 
all  435  Members  are  knowledgeable  and  com- 
petent in  the  field  of  congressional  proce- 
dure. It  Is  no  great  consequence  to  me  pre- 
cisely what  kind  of  a  bill  is  reported  from 
the  Rules  Committee,  although  my  personal 
view  is  that  the  Rules  Committee  ought  not 
to  start  from  scratch  and  rewrite  the  bill, 
which  the  12  members  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee produced  after  2  years  of  arduous  study 
and  consideration.  It  was  my  view  that  the 
Rules  Committee  should  consider  only  the 
changes  In  the  bill  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  39  amendments  which  were 
adopted. 

On  October  11,  1967,  the  House  Repub- 
lican conference,  which  consists  of 
every  Republican  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  voted  unanimously  to 
ask  the  Democratic  leadership  to  bring 
the  Senate-passed  bill  to  the  floor,  with- 
out further  delay,  to  be  considered  under 
an  open  rule  of  debate.  Although  the  text 
of  this  resolution  has  been  placed  in  the 
CoNCRESsiONAL  RECORD  on  Several  oc- 
casions, it  is  a  significant  document,  and 
I  am  inserting  it  again  as  a  portion  of 
my  remarks  today: 

RESOLirriON  Adopted  by  the  House  Repub- 
lican Conference  on   October   11,   1967 
Whereas,  the  Jo<nt  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Congress,  having  been  es- 
tablished   by    a    unanimous    vote    of    t>oth 
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Houses  of  the  Congress  and  being  composed 
equally  of  Members  from  both  Houses  and 
from  both  political  parties.  Is  evidence  of  a 
bipartisan  concern  with  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  today's  Congress: 

Whereas,  the  hearings  and  deliberations  of 
.said  Joint  Committee,  consuming  more  than 
two  thousand  pages  and  two  years,  were  ex- 
tensive and  careful; 

Whereas,  the  recommendations  contained 
in  the  Pinal  Report  of  said  Joint  Committee 
were  filed  with  the  Congress  more  than  a  year 
ago  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Committee; 

Whereas  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1967,  providing  for  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Joint  Committee,  passed  the 
Senate  on  March  7.  1967,  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  of  75  to  9: 

Whereas  the  House  Republican  Policy  Com- 
mittee urged  immediate  consideration  of  this 
bill  on  October  10,  1966.  and  again  reiterated 
this   call    for   action   on    May    10.    1967; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
House  Republican  Conference  calls  upon  the 
Democratic  leadership  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  bring  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1967,  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, to  the  Floor  of  the  House  under  an  open 
rule  of  debate. 

On  November  8,  1967,  my  fellow  House 
Republican  members  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee joined  with  me  in  introducing  a 
resolution  to  continue  the  life  of  the 
joint  committee,  which  was  the  j>arent 
committee  of  the  refonn  bill.  On  Janu- 
ary 25  this  year,  I  had  another  unpleas- 
ant announcement  to  make  on  the  fioor 
of  the  House: 

Unfortunately,  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress  adjourned  without  taking  ;iction 
on  the  concurrent  resolution,  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress did  expire  at  the  end  of  last  month. 
Of  course,  it  could  be  reactivated  by  action 
on  the  concurrent  resolution  now,  ;»s  It  was 
early  in  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress. 
Failure  to  take  this  action  or  any  other 
meaningful  .ictlon  with  resi>ect  to  congres- 
sional reform  will  certainly  be  treated  by 
the  citizens  of  the  Country  and  the  press,  as 
it  should  be.  .as  the  killing  of  congressional 
reform  by  the  majority  party. 

In  my  remarks  last  November,  I  said  the 
following: 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  the  killing  of 
congressional  reorganization  by  the  Demo- 
crats would  be  an  issue  in  the  1968  congres- 
sional cajnpaign.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will 
be.  If  It  happens.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one 
of  those  who  would  rather  have  congres- 
sional reform  than  a  political  Issue,  and  I 
am  pragmatic  enough  to  know  that  there 
will  be  no  opportunity  for  the  House  to  act 
on  this  measure  before  adjournment.  I  am 
also  realistic  enough  to  appreciate,  as  I  be- 
lieve the  people  in  the  Country  will  appre- 
ciate, that  killing  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Congress — the  parent 
of  congressional  reform — Is  the  equivalent  of 
killing  congressional  reform  itself." 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  those  who  believe 
that  killing  congressdonaJ  reorganization 
cannot  be  made  a  significant  issue  in  the 
1968  election  camfjalgn.  They  argue  that  the 
ordinary  citizen  in  the  street  knows  little 
.%t>out  the  organization  and  procedures  of 
the  Congress,  and  cares  less.  This,  of  course, 
may  be  true,  yet  I  believe  that  lack  of  lead- 
ership or  weak  leadership  in  the  Congress 
Is  something  the  ordinary  citizen  can  under- 
stand and.  when  failure  to  update  congres- 
sional procedures  is  coupled  with  faltering 
steps  in  the  field  of  congressional  conduct 
and  Instances  of  improprieties  or  worse,  such 
as  the  Bobby  Baker  and  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
oases,  as  well  as  those  of  Senators  Dodd  and 
Long,  the  public  will  understand  the  issue 
of  congressional  reform  and  register  its  dis- 
ai>proval  effectively. 
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It  is  still  possible  for  this  body  to  take 
action  on  the  congressional  reform  bill 
before  the  end  of  the  90th  Congress,  and 
I  expect  to  have  more  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject when  the  House  reconvenes  follow- 
ing the  lecess  for  the  political  conven- 
tions. 

Today,  I  want  to  leave  two  thoughts 
for  my  colleagues  to  ponder:  First,  any 
attempt  to  bring  out  a  watered-down 
version  of  the  Senate  bill  and  pass  it  un- 
der a  closed  rule  may  result  in  a  setback 
of  many  years  for  really  meaningful  con- 
gressional reform;  and  second,  the  Re- 
publican record  on  this  subject  is  as  clear 
and  consistent  as  any  record  of  either 
party  on  any  subject  for  a  long  time,  and 
if  anybody  thinks  we  are  going  to  roll 
over  and  play  dead  on  this  issue  in  a  na- 
tional election  year,  he  is  in  for  a  whop- 
ping surprise. 

My  colleague  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall] 
will  present  later  a  more  complete  history 
of  the  efforts  to  achieve  some  congres- 
sional reorganization.  In  the  meantime, 
so  that  we  will  liave  a  brief  reminder  of 
the  efforts,  particularly  of  the  minority 
party  in  the  House,  to  bring  about  con- 
gressional reform  in  the  89th  and  90th 
Congresses,  I  include  below  the  list  of 
"Highlights"  inserted  in  the  Record  ear- 
lier by  my  colleague  from  New  Hamp- 
shiie  I  Mr.  Cleveland]: 

Highlights  in  the  History  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of   1968 

March  11,  1965 — Creation  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress, by  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No. 
2,  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  both 
houses.  Nonpartisan  committee  composed  of 
six  Senators  ( 3  Republicans  and  3  Demo- 
crats) and  six  Representatives  (3  Repub- 
licans and  3  Democratsi .  "to  make  a  full  and 
complete  study  of  the  organization  and  op- 
eration of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  recommend  improvements  in  such  orga- 
nization and  operation  with  a  view  toward 
strengthening  the  Congress,  simplifying  Its 
operations,  improving  Its  relationships  with 
other  branches  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  enabling  it  better  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  Constitution."  (S. 
Con.  Res.  2.  89th  Congress.) 

March  30.  1965— Creation  of  the  House  Re- 
publican Task  Force  on  Congressional  Re- 
form and  Minority  StafHng.  by  Rep.  Charles 
E.  Goodell.  Chairman  of  the  Planning  and 
Research  Committee.  House  Republican  Con- 
ference. "The  Republican  Task  Force  on  Con- 
gressional Reform  and  Minority  Staffing  was 
created  in  part  to  assure  that  every  signifi- 
cant aspect  of  the  operation  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  would  be  studied  and  to 
serve  as  a  reservoir  of  recommendations 
should  the  Joint  Committee  fall  to  report 
out  a  comprehensive  set  of  proposals  for 
modernizing  the  machinery  and  strengthen- 
ing the  role  of  Congress  In  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury." I  From  Introduction,  by  Hon.  Gerald 
R.  Ford,  to  "We  Propose:  A  Modern  Con- 
gress." Hon.  James  C.  Cleveland  et  al..  Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 1966.1 

May  10,  1965 — Joint  Committee  commenced 
hearings,  which  continued  to  Sept.  23.  1965. 
More  than  200  witnesses  testified  or  submit- 
ted statements,  including  more  than  100 
Members  of  Congress.  Staff  of  Joint  Commit- 
tee conducted  interviews  with  Members, 
other  committee  staff  and  employees  of  Sen- 
ate and  House,  evaluated  published  and  un- 
published works  of  political  scientists  and 
Congressional  organization  studies  by  non- 
Congressional  agencies,  and  carried  out  own 
Investigations  and  research.  First  Interim 
Report  Issued  July  8.   1965.  Second  Interim 
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Report  Issued  January  19.  1966.  Committee 
eventually  amassed  printed  record  In  excess 
of  2,300  pages. 

July,  1966 — House  Republican  Task  Force 
went  to  press  with  "We  Propose:  A  Modern 
Congress,"  published  in  September,  1966,  by 
McGraw-Hill  Bo<5k  Company.  Book  is  a  col- 
lection of  21  essays  dealing  with  varlovis 
facets  of  Congressional  reform,  with  sugges- 
tions for  improvement,  written  by  Members 
of  the  Task  Force,  Hon.  James  C.  Cleveland, 
Chairman,  with  Foreword  by  Rep.  Tliomas 
B.  Curtis,  ranking  minority  Congressman 
on  Joint  Coinmittee,  Introduction  by  House 
Minority   Leader  Gerald   R.   FHDrd. 

July  26.  1966-  Joint  Committee  Issued  its 
Pinal  Report,  containing  more  than  100 
recommendations  for  improvements  in  the 
operation  of  the  Congress,  and  including 
Supplemental  and  Additional  Views,  Recom- 
mendations endorsed  unanimously  by  the 
12-member  bipartisan  committee 

September  21,  1966-  Introduction  of  S. 
3848  by  Senator  Monroney.  Bill  embodied 
most  of  the  recommendations  .set  forth  in 
Joint  Committee's  Final  Report.  Companion 
bill.  H.R.  17873.  introduced  by  Rep.  Curtis  in 
the  House. 

October  10.  1966 — House  Republican  Policy 
Committee  i.ssued  statement  urging  "im- 
mediate consideration  of  IT.R.  17873.  .  .  .  Re- 
forms should  l>e  enacted  ii.iw  so  that  the 
next  Congress  may  utilize  the  new  institu- 
tions and  procedures." 

January  16,  1967 — Senator  Monroney  re- 
ported S.  355  to  the  Senate  floor  from  Senate 
S{>eclal  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Congress  ( composed  of  the  six  Senate 
members  of  Joint  Committee).  January  17, 
1967 — Companion  lallls  Introduced  in  the 
House  by  Rep.  Madden  (H.R.  2594)  and  Rep. 
Curtis  (H.R.  2595). 

January  25.  1967 — Senate  began  debate  on 
S.  355.  which  culminated  in  passage  of  the 
bill  on  March  7  by  a  vote  of  75  to  U.  Bill  was 
debated  on  18  different  days:  39  amendments 
were  adopted  and  40  defeated,  of  a  total  of 
114  proposed. 

January  31.  1967 — Curtis 'Madden  col- 
loquy on  the  floor  of  the  House  concerning 
pi'ecedents  established  in  p.i.ssage  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  See  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  113.  part  2,  pages 
2082-2083. 

March  7.  1967 — S.  355  passed  the  Senate. 
75-9,  roll  call  vote. 

March  9.  1967 — Senate-passed  bill  referred 
to   House   Rules  Committee. 

April  10.  1967 — House  Rules  Committee 
held  one  partial  day's  hearing  on  reorganiza- 
tion bill. 

May  10.  1967 — House  Republican  Policy 
Committee  issued  statement,  similar  to  one 
in  89ih  Congress,  urging  action  on  Senate- 
pa.ssed  bill. 

June  22.  1967  Remarks  of  Rep.  Curtis  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  di.sclaimini;  c.ny  Re- 
publican efforts  in  the  attempt  to  re-draft 
tlie  Spnate-i)assed  bill.  See  Congressional 
Record,  volume  113,  part  13,  page  16934. 

August  22.  1967 — Rep.  Cleveland  reactivates 
House  Republican  Task  Force  on  Congres- 
sional Reform  "to  put  pressure  on  House 
Democrats  to  report  out  the  Congressional 
reorganization  bill  which  has  been  bottled 
up  in  the  House  Rules  Committee  since 
March  9." 

October  11.  1967 — House  Republican  Con- 
ference, oy  a  unanimous  vote,  adopts  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  Democratic  leadership  of 
the  House  to  schedule  S.  355.  "as  passed  by 
the  Senate,"  under  an  open  rule  of  debate. 

J'ovember  8.  1967 — Reps.  Curtis.  Cleveland, 
and  Hall  introduced  resolution  to  continue 
the  life  of  the  Joint  Organization  Committee. 
See  Congressional  Record,  volume  113,  part 
23.  page  31867. 

November  30,  1967— Senate  adopts  S.  Res. 
188  extending  life  of  the  Special  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the  Con. 
gress  through  January,   1968. 
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DISTINGUISHED  FLYING  CROSS 
PRESENTED  TO  CAPTAIN  KREH- 
BIEL.  POSTHUMOUSLY 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  23.  1968 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  cere- 
monies were  held  lecently  at  Forbes  Air 
Force  Base  in  Topeka.  Kans..  during 
which  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross 
was  awarded  posthumously  to  Capt.  Ken- 
neth D  Krehbiel.  of  McPherson.  Kans., 
who  gave  his  life  while  on  an  Air  Force 
mission  in  Vietnam  on  Ooctober  17,  1967. 
Mis.  Kenneth  D.  Krohbie'..  his  widow,  re- 
ceived the  awaids.  Captain  Kiehbiel's 
parents  aie  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  R. 
Krehbiel. 

Captain  Kiehbiel  exemplified  the  qual- 
ities and  characteristics  which  have 
made  America  a  .strong  and  free  Nation. 
He  was  loyal,  courageous,  and  dedicated 
to  liis  mission  in  the  Air  Force  and  to 
our  country.  He  did  not  shun  his  respon- 
.sibilities;  but  met  them  with  initiative 
and  vi.t;or.  His  loss  is  keenly  felt  not  only 
by  his  wife  and  family  but  by  all  of  us 
who  recognize  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try depends  upon  the  talents  and  ener- 
gies of  men  like  Captain  Kenneth  D. 
Krehbiel. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  include  a  news  dispatch 
from  the  McPherson  Sentinel  which  re- 
ports the  distinguished  service  of  Cap- 
tain Krehbiel  in  behalf  of  our  Nation 
and  in  behalf  of  South  Vietnam.  The 
article  follows: 

Distinguished    Flying    Cross    Awarded    to 
Captain  Krehbiel 

The  Distinguished  P\'ing  Cross  was  awarded 
posthumously  yesterday  to  Capt.  Kenneth  D. 
Krehbiel  at  Forbes  APB.  Topeka.  The  award 
was  presented  to  his  widow.  Mrs  Kennth  D. 
Krehbiel.  by  Col  Gordon  Duncan,  commander 
of  the  838th  Air  Division  of  the  Tactical  Air 
Command  at  Forbes.  His  parents  .ire  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kenneth  R.  Krehbiel  of  McPherson. 

During  the  .same  ceremony.  Colonel  Dun- 
can also  awarded  Capt,  Krehbiel  the  Air 
Medal  with  five  oak  leaf  clusters,  the  Bronze 
Star  and  the  Vietnam  Medal  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese Republic. 

During  the  four  months  lie  was  in  Viet- 
nam. Capt.  Krehbiel  flew  more  than  120 
combat  missions  as  Forward  Air  Controller 
and  worked  from  16  to  18  hours  a  day.  In 
addition  to  his  duties  as  Forward  Air  Con- 
troller, lie  also  served  for  weeks  at  a  time  as 
Air  Liaison  Officer,  coordinating  infantry  and 
artillery  strikes  with  air  strikes.  He  was  on 
another  mission  when  his  aircraft  crashed 
on  Oct.  17.  1967. 

The  official  citations  for  the  awards  fol- 
low : 

distinguished  flying  cross 

Captain  Kenneth  D.  Krehbiel  distinguished 
himself  by  extraordinary  achievement  while 
participating  in  aerial  flight  as  .i  Forward 
Air  Controller  in  Vietnam  on  Aue.  9.  1967  On 
that  date.  Captain  Krehbiel  took  control  of 
the  Tactical  Air  Support  and  virtually  di- 
rected the  counter-attack  in  support  of  U.S. 
Army  troops  that  had.  unknowingly,  been 
helicopter-landed  directly  on  to  a  very  heav- 
ily defended  and  fortified  hostile  command 
post.  At  the  time  Captain  Krehbiel  took 
command  of  the  air  support  battle,  the  as- 
saulting US  troop:  could  not  move  because 
of  the  intense  hostile  lire.  The  only  aircraft 
available    for    coordination    of    ground    fire. 
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^. 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JEBSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July   t3.  1968 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaktfr,  yesterday  Mr. 
Scherle's  special  order  on  the  U.S.S. 
Pueblo  was  heard.  Du0  to  another  en- 
gagement, I  could  not  pllrticipate. 

I  join  my  colleagues  hjfre  today  to  reit- 
erate our  most  serious  i  oncem  over  the 
welfare  of  the  crew  ot  j  tie  U.S.S.  Pueblo 
who  have  been  held  cap  jive  by  the  Com- 
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mimist  regime  of  North  Korea  for  the 
agonizing  period  of  6  months  without 
any  confirmed  hope  of  their  release. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Congress  is  limited  in 
its  prerogatives  to  circumvent  the  consti- 
tutional authority  of  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  we  must  resort  to 
the  medium  of  the  Record  in  keeping  this 
delorable  incident  in  focus  lest  it  become 
totally  obscured  by  ongoing  current 
eventjj.  Even  the  newspapers  have  given 
such  low  billing  to  this  affair  in  recent 
weeks  that  one  would  be  hard  pressed  to 
get  any  news  except  for  the  most  care- 
ful review  of  news  columns.  For  example, 
the  following  are  three  articles  which 
were  clipped  from  the  inner  pages  of 
the  Washington  Stars  July  10,  12,  and 
15  issues: 

IProm  the  Evening  Star.  July   10,  1968] 

"Ptteblo"    Crewman's    Mothhi    Urges    U.S. 

Rescue  bt  Force 

The  mother  of  a  captured  Pueblo  crewman 
says  she  would  rather  have  her  son  be  killed 
In  a  rescue  attempt  than  slowly  die  In  a 
North  Korean  prison. 

The  woman.  Mrs.  Warren  E.  Hayes  of  Co- 
lumbus. Ohio,  was  a  member  of  a  Remember 
the  Pueblo  Committee  which  went  to  the 
Sti\te  Department  yesterday  to  demand  tliat 
the  United  States  use  force  If  necessary  to 
recover  the  Intelligence  ship  USS  Pueblo 
seized  by  North  Korea  Jan.  23. 

She  and  the  Rev.  Paul  Llndstrom,  commit- 
tee coordinator  for  the  Chicago  area,  charged 
that  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  the 
Johnson  administration  have  been  •'vacillat- 
ing and  Incompetent"  In  seeking  release  of 
the  ship  and  its  81-man  crew. 

U.S.  and  North  Korean  representatives 
have  held  a  series  of  meetings  at  Panmunjom, 
but  the  State  Department  said  last  week  that 
no  agreement  is  in  sight. 

Mrs.  Hayes  said  if  her  son  Is  faced  with 
slow  death  over  a  period  of  10  to  15  years,  she 
would  rather  he  die  in  an  attempt  by  the 
United  States  to  rescue  the  captives. 

(From  the  Evening  Star,  July   12.   1968] 

•PvEBLO  "  Crew  To  Be  Freed  in  August. 
Senator  Young  Says 

Sen.  Stephen  M.  Young,  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Service  Committee,  predicted 
today  North  Korea  will  release  the  captured 
USS  Pueblo  by  the  end  of  August. 

The  Ohio  Democrat  said  the  prediction  is 
"based  on  information"  but  did  not  specify  Its 
source. 

"The  ship  and  crew  wUl  be  released." 
Young  said.  "The  incident  will  be  closed." 

Young  said  U.S.  diplomats  and  Soviet  of- 
ficials have  worked  secretly  to  arrange  the 
release  of  the  intelligence  ship  seized  last 
Jan.  23  off  the  North  Korea  coast. 

Young  predicted  the  United  States  will 
admit  the  ship  had  entered  North  Korean 
waters,  pay  an  Indemnity  of  $100  million  or 
more  and  apologize  for  the  Intrusion. 

He  said  the  ships  intelligence  gathering 
mission  was  an  operation  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency. 

Yesterday,  a  House  Armed  Services  sub- 
committee approved  a  bill  to  pay  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Pueblo  crew  an  extra  $65  a  month 
in  combat  pay,  retroactive  to  January. 

I  From  the  Evening  Star.  July  15.  1968) 
Progress  Hinted  in  "Pueblo"  Talks 

Seoul,  Korea. — Private  talks  between  the 
United  States  and  North  Korea  are  believed 
to  be  making  some  progress  toward  release  of 
the  82-man  Pueblo  crew,  the  independent 
newspaper  Chosun  Ilbo  said  yesterday. 

Quoting  diplomatic  sources  which  It  did 
not  Identify,  the  paper  said  both  sides  ex- 
changed views  in  their  latest  meetings  on  the 
timing  for  the  United  States  to  issue  an  offi- 
cial apology  and  wording  of  the  apology. 
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The  US,  intelligence  ship  was  seized  by 
the  North  Koreans  on  Jan  23.  The  Commu- 
nists said  the  vessel  intruded  in  North 
Korean  waters. 

The  United  States  and  North  Korea  have 
held  19  meetings  at  Panmunjom  in  Korea's 
demilitarized  zone  The  latest  one  was  held 
last  Tuesday,  according  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, but  a  department  spokesman  said  in 
Washington  there  wits  "no  breakthrough"  in 
efforts  for  release  of  the  Pueblo  crew. 

Tlie  news  report  of  July  12.  1968.  would 
apjjear  to  be  especially  significant  in 
view  of  the  most  forthright  prediction  to 
date,  based  on  infonnation  held  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Young  1.  that  the  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
will  be  released  by  the  end  of  August.  It 
is  disturbing,  despite  the  lack  of  ofiBcial 
confirmation  or  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, that  there  should  even  arise  the 
thought  of  an  admission  the  Pueblo  in- 
truded into  North  Korean  waters — after 
6  months  of  official  denial — and  the  pay- 
ment of  a  SlOO  million  ransom.  We  have 
all  seen  trial  balloons  before,  and  I  make 
note  of  this  particular  report  which  only 
time  can  test. 

What  has  this  great  Nation  come  to. 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  what  can  we  expect  of 
the  future  when  the  likes  of  North  Korea 
can  successfully  dictate  the  compromise 
of  our  defense  posture  and  deterrent 
capability?  The  fate  of  the  Pueblo  and 
her  crew  is  in  the  hands  of  the  present 
administration  and  6  months  oi  diplo- 
matic limbo  is  more  than  enounh  time 
to  have  formulated  a  definitive  course  of 
action  to  effect  their  release.  It  is  time, 
Mr.  President,  to  take  that  action  neces- 
sary to  secure  oui"  position. 
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WORTHY  PROPOSAL 

HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  23.  1968 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
present  to  my  colleagues  the  opportunity 
to  read  over  and  study  what  I  consider 
to  be  one  of  the  most  constructive  pro- 
posals yet  made  regarding  our  Nation's 
future  role — both  military  and  economi- 
cally— in  South  Vietnam. 

Using  the  adage — theie's  much  food 
for  thought — I  earnestly  urge  each  Mem- 
ber to  read  the  editorial  "Geography 
Does  Hold  Viet  Choice  '  which  follows 
this  statement.  The  editorial  appealed 
in  last  Sunday's  edition— July  21.  1968 — 
of  the  Saginaw  News.  Saginaw,  Mich.  It 
was  written  by  James  P.  Brown.  Jr..  edi- 
tor of  the  largest  news;japer  in  Michi- 
gan's Eighth  Congressional  District. 

I  would  particularly  point  out  the  key 
paragraphs  near  the  close  of  the  editorial 
which  are  numbered  one  and  two.  Fur- 
ther, let  me  close  with  Mr.  Browns  con- 
cluding comment: 

What  we  are  suggesting  here  is  not  peace: 
that  must  come  from  successful  talks.  But 
it  is  not  all-out  war  either,  nor  Is  it  surren- 
der, nor  is  it  stalemate.  Once  the  Delta  was 
pacified,  American  troops  requirements,  could 
be  cut  in  half  and.  eventually,  as  the  Sotith 
Vietnamese  forces  developed,  they  could  take 
over  the  entire  job. 


It  is  my  intention  lo  bring  this  force- 
ful and  sound  editorial  to  the  attention 
of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk.  It  does 
present  a  constructive  alternative — a  ser- 
ious one  which  merits  serious  considera- 
tion by  those  entru.'^ted  with  our  Nation's 
foreign  policy.  The  editorial  follows: 
Geography  Does  Hold  Viet  Choice 

In  an  editorial  last  week  commenting  on 
Nelson  Rockefeller's  Vietnam  peace  plan  we 
noted  that  his  alternative  should  it  fall- 
falling  back  on  the  populated  areas — had  po- 
tential, but  not  in  the  sense  that  he  used  it. 

What  Rockefeller  proposed  was  an  un- 
elaborated-on  final  resort,  a  move  recosnizing 
and  accepting  total  defeat  but  apparently 
aimed  only  at  delaying  it  until  such  time  as 
the  American  people  were  ready  to  accept 
surrender  and  withdrawal. 

If  properly  approached,  however,  this  ques- 
tion of  South  Vietnam's  "population  centers" 
does  hold  within  it  a  possible,  positive  an- 
swer to  today's  dilemma. 

It  spotlights  the  basic  facts  of  the  area's 
geography  which  have  been  almost  totally 
Ignored  by  our  strategic  planners  and.  as  .i 
result,  are  obscured  by  political  and  ideologi- 
cal consider.! tlons.  complicated  by  traditional 
military  concepts  in  a  totally  untraditlonal 
war. 

Rarely  has  any  American  military  engage- 
ment been  so  mishandled  and  so  misplannod. 
South  Vietnam's  resources.  it.s  population 
distribution.  :ts  economic  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  its  cultural  and  political  tradi- 
tions— Just  about  everything  that  holds 
meaning — cry  out  the  futility  of  our  strategy. 

The  price  ifor  these  mistakes  h.as  ijeen  vir- 
tual defeat.  The  most  critical  question  today, 
truly,  is  finding  an  alternative  to  the  horrible 
trinity  of  choices  we  now  face:  Total  surren- 
der, total  escalation,  or  eternal,  bloody  stale- 
mate. 

Yet  geography  and  traditions  do  offer  an- 
other option.  To  recognize  its  potential,  how- 
ever, we  must  first  examine  Vietnam  as 
nature  endowed  and  man  shaped  it. 

If  geography  tells  us  one  thing  about  South 
Vietnam  it  ;s  .simply  that  its  greatest  single 
asset  is  tiie  Mekong  River  Delta. 

Not  only  Is  the  Delta  one  of  the  world's 
major  rice  bowls  and  one  of  .'Vsia's  primary 
lood-surplus  producing  areas,  but  practical 
schemes  already  are  in  existence  which  would 
make  possible  doubling  of  its  output.  Al- 
ready the  Delta's  standard  of  living  is  higher 
than  any  other  rural  area  of  all  Vietnam. 
It  Is  In  fact  underpopulated,  with  2.5  mil- 
lion acres  of  abandoned  riceland,  though  it 
supports  half  the  total  population  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Picture  this  river.  It  enters  the  South 
China  Sea  in  five  distributaries,  the  largest 
12  miles  wide.  At  Khone  Falls.  350  miles 
from  the  sea,  the  Mekong  divides  into  a 
series  of  channels  over  a  total  width  of  sev- 
eral miles  and  drops  45  feet  in  a  succession 
of  falls.  In  terms  of  volume  of  water.  Khone 
is  the  second  greatest  waterfall  in  the  world 
with  2.5  million  gallons  a  second — double 
Niagara's  volume.  At  one  point,  in  Cam- 
bodia, the  Mekong  actually  reverses  one  of 
its  major  tributaries  during  flood  season,  and 
for  four  months  that  river  fiows  backward 
because   of   the    tremendous   rush    of    water. 

A  book  could  be  written  about  the  Mekong 
Itself  and  about  its  delta,  which  covers  26.000 
square  miles  and  nowhere  is  much  more  than 
W  feet  above  sea  level.  Our  purpose  here  is 
^-Simply  to  emphasize  its  value  and  Its  po- 
tential. 

This  is,  indeed.  South  Vietnam's  prize.  Yet 
the  contradiction  of  American  military  and 
political  strategy  is  that  we  have  abandoned 
the  Delta  and  have  concentrated  otir  major 
efforts  where  the  fewest  people  are  and  in 
the  area  of  least  value. 

Along  the  Mekong.  Viet  Cong  control  the 
roads  and  canals,  tax  the  crop,  cripple  pro- 
duction, dominate  the  countryside.  One  sta- 
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tistlc  offers  the  most  graphic  evidence  of 
what  has  taken  place:  In  1954.  even  after 
10  years  of  war  against  the  French,  the  Delta 
produced  a  rice  export  crop  of  350.000  tons. 
By  1965.  not  only  had  the  export  surplus  dis- 
appeared, but  South  Vietnam  was  importing 
850,000  tons  of  rice  from  the  United  States. 

The  second  contradiction  in  Vietnam  is 
political.  The  peasants  of  the  Delta  have  a 
thousand-year  history  of  basically  demo- 
cratic local  government.  Tills  tradition  never 
was  national  and  It  was  curtailed  somewhat 
by  the  French.  But  the  popular  selection  of 
village  headmen  and  village  councils  and  the 
local  handling  of  local  problems  have  been 
fundamental  to  village  government  for  cen- 
turies. The  peasant  ran  his  own  affairs  and 
let  the  national  government  go  whatever  way 
It  wanted — as  long  as  It  didn't  Interfere  with 
him  too  much. 

Yet,  politically,  American  efforts  to  build 
democracy  have  been  based  almost  entirely 
upon  a  national  superstructure. 

Where  the  greatest  hope  exists  for  demo- 
cratic development,  in  the  village,  we  have 
been  able  to  launch  at  the  best  an  unsuccess- 
ful pacification  effort  much  more  concerned 
with  introducing  Western  concepts  of  health 
and  education  than  in  developing  indigenous 
traditions  of  self-government  and  r,ell-rell- 
ance. 

In  essence — therefore,  geography  and  Viet- 
namese tradition  do  offer  these  Vjaslc  steps 
which  would  constitute  an  :ilternat:ve  to  the 
current  dilemma: 

1 .  Reshape  our  conduct  of  the  war.  Con- 
centrate American  efforts  on  pacification  of 
the  Mekong  Delta  and  coastal  lowlands 
(where  more  than  15  million  of  South  Viet- 
nam's estimated  10  million  persons  live). 
Turn  over  the  fighting  of  the  war  as  it  exists 
today  entirely  to  South  Vietnamese  troops. 
If  they  are  defeated  in  the  highlands,  then  so 
be  it.  American  garrison  troops  and  .strong 
mobile  reserves  can  protect  the  Delta  and 
key  cities. 

2.  In  the  Delta,  once  pacified,  village  rule 
should  be  returned  to  its  character  before  the 
French  and  especially  before  the  changes 
made  by  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem.  Let  Viet  Cong  par- 
ticipate fully  as  individuals.  The  U.S.  role 
would  be  to  provide  peace,  let  villages  de- 
velop, promote  the  economic  and  physical 
growth  of  the  Delta  and.  thereby,  the 
eventual  emergence  of  South  Vietnam  as  a 
nation  able  to  stand  on  its  own. 

What  we  are  suggesting  here  Is  not  peace: 
that  must  come  from  successful  talks.  But  it 
Is  not  allout  war  either,  nor  is  it  surrender, 
nor  is  it  stalemate.  Once  the  Delta  was  paci- 
fied, American  troop  requirements  could  be 
cut  in  half,  and  eventually,  as  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces  developed,  they  could  take 
over  the  entire  Job. 


A    TRIBUTE   TO   THE    MEN   OF   THE 
U.S.S.  "PUEBLO" 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

vj'r     NLW     VoKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  22.  1968 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  liurried  efforts  of  Congress  to  com- 
plete as  much  unfinished  work  as  possible 
before  the  national  political  conventions, 
it  it,  only  fitting  that  we  pause  to  con- 
sider the  plight  of  the  82  crewmen  of 
the  U.S.S.  Pueblo,  who  have  languished  in 
North  Korean  prisons  for  nearly  7 
months  with,  undoubtedly,  dwindling 
hopes  for  an  early  release.  So  far.  the 
United  States  has  failed  in  its  efforts  at 
Panmunjom  to  obtain  the  release  of  the 
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men.  North  Korea  has  demanded  that 
this  country  publicly  admit  that  the  ship 
intruded  into  its  waters,  apologize  to 
the  Pyongyang  regime,  and  extend  as- 
surances that  American  ships  and  planes 
will  refrain  from  future  violations  of 
North  Korean  territory.  Our  Govern- 
ment, while  not  disclosing  a  great  deal 
of  information  concerning  its  negotiat- 
ing position,  appears  to  have  sought  a 
compromise  solution  to  the  problem,  pos- 
sibly through  the  mediation  of  third 
parties. 

With  the  passage  of  time  the  press 
has  given  less  and  less  attention  to  the 
Pueblo's  crew,  but  this  does  not  reflect 
the  concern  of  millions  of  Americans. 
Our  thoughts  go  out  to  the  relatives  and 
loved  ones  of  each  of  the  82,  and  it  is 
my  fervent  hope  that  the  men  will  .soon 
be  released  and  reunited  with  their 
f'.imilies. 

In  dealing  with  North  Korea  the 
United  States  faces  a  fanatically  de- 
termined Communist  regime  bent  on 
Ijromoting  Communist  domination  of  not 
only  all  of  Korea  but  of  the  entire  Far 
East.  The  available  evidence  indicates 
collaboration  between  Pyongyang  and 
Hanoi  regimes  and  that  North  Korea 
planned  the  Pueblo  seizure  at  least  partly 
with  the  Vietnam  war  in  mind. 

The  United  States  has  iesi>onded  to 
the  capture  of  the  Pueblo  and  .sub.sequent 
North  Korean  propaganda  threats  and 
attacks  with  iiraiseworthy  patience  and 
restraint.  It  has  refrained  from  answer- 
ing in  kind  and  instead  has  attempted  to 
promote  an  atmosphere  that  will  facili- 
tate the  release  of  the  men. 

The  administration  .should  continue  to 
give  the  highest  priority  to  .securing  the 
release  of  the  Pueblo  crew,  for  the  Amer- 
ican ijeople  and  the  Congress  obviously 
believe  that  the  welfare  of  the  men 
-should  come  first  and  foremost  in  con- 
siderations of  policy.  Patience  is,  no 
doubt,  the  key  to  the  Pueblo  problem. 

It  may  well  be  that  given  the  apparent 
collaboration  between  North  Korea  and 
North  Vietnam,  favoiable  developments 
toward  peace  at  Paris  will  result  in  a 
more  reasonable  posture  on  the  part  of 
Pj'ongyang.  We  can  only  hope  that  some- 
thing along  these  or  similar  lines  will 
cause  the  release  of  these  men  to  take 
place  and  their  safe  return  home  ac- 
complished. 


REPORT  ON  THE  FINAL  MONTHS  OF 
THE  90TH  CONGRESS 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23.  1968 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  90th 
Congress  is  drawing  to  a  close.  It  has 
been  a  most  difficult  year:  one  filled  with 
heartache,  crises,  disappointments,  and 
conflict.  In  times  like  these  it  is  even 
more  Important  that  we  restate  our  pur- 
poses and  goals  and  strive  to  move  in 
the  direction  of  the  best  interests  of  our 
Nation. 

The  House  plans  to  recess  on  August  3 
and  reconvene  on  September  4  to  com- 
plete the  pending  work  of  the  Congress. 
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Many  important  bills  are 
calendar,  and  it  appears  thjt 
weeks  of  work  will  still  be 

In  this  brief  report  I  sha  1 
sule  some  of  the  events 
the  final  months  of  this  selsion. 
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On    June    22,    1968.    I 
members  of  the  Democrati< 
in   urging   the   President 
stronger  gun  control  bill  wjich 
registration  and  licensing 
ban  on  all  mail-order  sale 
ment  read  in  part: 

We  beUeve  that  enactment 
efTectlve  gun  control  leglslatltfti 
session  of  Congress  Is  Imperat  je, 

StTBTAX 

I  voted  against  the  10-pe 
surcharge  on  June  20  in 
Representatives. 

This  tax  measure  came  to 
a  package  which  included  a 
cuts  in  existing  Federal 
billion. 

It  was  clearly  understood 
of  the  Appropriations 
billion  cuts  would  have  to 
field  of  education,  health, 
ing  programs. 

Even     if     additional 
clearly  needed,  it  was 
for  the  tax  package,  which 
in  essential  programs  such 
and  health. 

I  said  in  voting  against 
would  be  unconscionable 
package  which  obviously 
in   the   vei-y   programs  whi^h 
greatest   promise   of   a 
here  at  home.  Just  when  we 
ning  to  make  lew  advances 
of  education  through  aid  givi 
Elementary    and    Secondary 
Act,  cuts  in  this  budget  w 
astrous.  Instead  of  cuts,  w 
are  more  funds  to   offer 
tional  opportunity  to  our 
prospective  teachers,  to  our 
research  efforts,  and  to  enl 
nancial  assistance  to  those 
to  go  on  to  college  and  other 
of    higher    learning.    We 
money,  not  less,  to  help  the 
the  mentally  ill.  and  the  dis 
We  need  more  money,  not 
libraries,  for  construction  o 
lege   facilities,   for   training 
and   paramedical   personnel 
vote  for  the  tax  package 
all  these  programs,  support  f 
grams  required  a  vote 
The  tax  bill  is  law  and 
felt  the  cuts.  For  example,  th 
Department  has  announced 
of  services.  Throughout  Gov 
sential  programs  are  being 
There  is  no  question  that 
to  be  cut  in  time  of  fiscal  c 
should  be  done  after  priorities 
fully  established  and  not  by 
board  edict  which  ignores 
tial  and  necessary. 

HOUSING    ACT 

Five  hundred  million  doUirs  in  new 
college  dormitory  construct  )n  will  be 
possible  next  year  all  across  he  country 
because  of  an  amendment  I  a^ded  to  the 
administration  housing  bill. 
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I  drew  up  this  idea  after  consulting 
with  many  leaders  in  education  and  suc- 
cessfully guided  its  inclusion  in  the  Om- 
nibus Housing  Act  of  1968. 

Russell  I.  Thackrey.  executi\  e  director 
of  the  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities and  Land  Grant  Colleges,  said 
in  a  letter  to  me  on  July  16.  1968 : 

This  Is  to  thank  you  not  o"nly  for  being  first 
to  take  the  leadership  In  Congress  In  propos- 
ing the  Idea  of  a  subsidy  of  loans  In  the  pri- 
vate market  to  augment  the  College  Housing 
Loan  Program,  but  also  for  your  flne  state- 
ment on  the  floor  recently  when  the  House 
was  debating  the  bill  and  an  effort  was  made 
to  eliminate  this  provision  and  raise  the 
interest  rate  on  direct  loans. 

Congressman  Al  Quie.  Republican  of 
Minnesota,  tried  to  delete  this  section  of 
the  bill,  but  was  voted  down  by  the  House. 
The  Senate  agreed  to  the  amendment 
and  the  housing  bill  was  signed  into  law 
by  the  President. 

Colleges  and  universities  will  be  able 
to  borrow  funds  in  the  private  market, 
pay  3-percent  interest,  which  is  what 
they  would  be  charged  if  they  borrowed 
directly  from  the  Federal  Government, 
and  the  balance  of  the  interest  charge 
will  be  paid  by  the  Government.  For  a 
total  appropriation  of  only  SIO  million 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  able  to 
assist  colleges  in  constructing  over  $500 
million  of  needed  dormitories. 

The  University  of  Hawaii  has  only 
1.200  rooms  for  students.  600  of  which 
are  for  East- West  Center  students.  This 
new  program  will  enable  it  to  move 
ahead,  and  hopefully  plans  will  be  laid 
for  an  additional  1.000  rooms  imme- 
diately. 

My  other  amendment  added  to  the 
housing  bill  will  allow  Federal  guarantee 
for  funds  borrowed  by  leaseholders  who 
wish  to  purchase  the  fee  title  to  their 
land.  Amounts  up  to  $10,000  can  be  bor- 
rowed under  the  new  law  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  will  be  of  great  assistance  to 
hundreds  of  homeowners  in  Hawaii. 

FOR  SCHOOL  AID.  S229  MILLION 

One  of  the  first  targets  for  cuts  in  the 
education  budget  was  aid  given  to  school 
districts  ha\1ng  large  concentrations  of 
federally  connected  schoolchildren.  Ha- 
waii has  in  recent  years  i-eceived  approx- 
imately S8  miUion  each  year  in  this  aid 
program,  referred  to  as  impact  aid.  Pub- 
lic Law  874. 

Twice  in  June,  I  fought  for  restora- 
tion of  funds  in  this  item  in  the  educa- 
tion budget  and  won  both  times. 

On  June  11.  I  successfully  added  S91 
million  to  the  fiscal  1968  supplemental 
school  budget,  which  meant  that  nearly 
4.000  schooKdistricts  in  the  country  could 
receive  full  entitlement  under  Public 
Law  874. 

On  June  26,  I  again  won  approval  of 
an  amendment  to  add  S138  million  to  the 
fiscal  1969  education  budget  to  guaran- 
tee these  same  school  districts  at  least 
the  level  of  funding  of  1968  under  Public 
Law  874. 

The  fiscal  1968  amendment  was  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  and  was  signed  into  law 
by  the  President  on  July  9. 

The  fiscal  1969  amendment  is  still 
pending  before  the  Senate,  and  is  under 
severe  attack  by  the  administration. 

Next  year  when  the  1969  supplemental 
budget  comes  before  the  House,  I  prom- 
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ise  to  again  fight  for  the  addition  of 
these  funds  if  any  cuts  are  made  by  tlie 
administration.  The  income  surtax  bill 
allows  the  President  to  make  further 
cuts  even  in  the  areas  where  the  Congress 
has  voted  the  funds.  Thus  this  program 
continues  under  jeopardy  unless  the  ad- 
ministration is  convinced  of  its  equity 
and  need.  Letters  are  pouring  in  to  my 
office  from  hundreds  of  school  districts 
thanking  me  for  my  efforts  and  promis- 
ing to  lend  their  assistance  to  save  these 
funds. 

VETERANS'   NURSING    HOME  CARE   UILL 

On  February  20,  1967.  the  first  sub- 
stantive bill  to  clear  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  a  bill  I  sponsored  which 
would  provide  for  nursing  home  care  for 
veterans  in  Hawaii  and  Alaska  on  an 
equal  basis  with  veterans  in  the  48  other 
States. 

On  July  9.  1968.  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee cm  Veterans'  Affairs  voted  ap- 
proval of  this  bill  and  on  July  15.  1968, 
it  was  voted  on  favorably  by  the  Senate. 
However,  an  amendment  was  added  to 
the  bill,  and  so  it  must  now  go  to  con- 
ference of  the  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees. / 

This  legislation,  when  passed,  will  al- 
low our  Hawaii  veterans  wlio  are  treated 
in  hospitals  luider  contract  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  to  have  subse- 
quent nui-sing  home  care  near  their 
places  of  residence.  This  lias  not  been 
provided  Hawaii  veterans  because  we  do 
not  have  a  veterans  hospital  as  .such, 
and  the  present  law  requires  prior  hos- 
pitalization in  a  VA  hospital  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  nursing  home  care. 

POST     OFFICE     MATTER 

As  a  result  of  an  inquiry  I  made,  the 
Post  Office  Department  advised  me  that 
Hawaii  residents  should  address  all  par- 
cels to  militai-y  bases  in  Hawaii  by  using 
the  local  Hawaii  address  The  Post  Office 
Department  said,  'Do  not  use  the  APO 
number "  for  Hawaii  militaiy  bases  be- 
cause you  will  be  charged  the  additional 
zone  rates  equivalent  to  mailing  your 
package  to  California. 

HUSBANDS  ASSURED  OF  EQUAL  RIGHTS 

The  Department  of  Defense  in  a  letter 
assured  me  that  new  regulations  will  be 
issued  which  will  guarantee  liusbands 
in  all  overseas  installations  who.  them- 
selves, do  not  work  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment but  whose  wives  do,  full  rights 
that  heretofore  have  been  enjoyed  by  the 
wives  of  .servicemen  and  other  Federal 
employees,  but  not  by  the  husbands  un- 
less they  first  proved  they  were  depend- 
ents of  their  wives. 

This  means  that  husbands  will  no 
longer  be  denied  commissary  privileges, 
and  housing  arrangements  will  be  made 
for  families  where  the  wife  is  the  em- 
ployee on  an  equal  basis  as  for  those 
families  where  the  husband  is  the 
employee. 


A  QUESTION  OF  PRIORITIES 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON.  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23.  1968 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,   on   several   occasions   in   this 
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Congress  the  Members  debated  the  posi- 
tion of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  in  the  scheme 
of  national  priorities.  Many  of  us  un- 
succe.'^sfuUy  urscd  a  substantial  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  for  the 
Foundation's  work,  because  we  believe 
that  America's  position  in  the  world  de- 
pends not  only  upon  our  economic  and 
military  strength,  but  also  upon  admira- 
tion for  our  leadership  in  the  realm  of 
ideas.  We  believe  that  our  increasing 
scientific  sophistication  makes  it  im- 
perative that  we  continue  our  cultivation 
of  the  arts  and  the  humanities,  for  only 
these  subjects  can  give  us  the  perspec- 
tive and  the  values  we  need  to  use  wi.sely 
the  fruits  of  our  technological  progress 

I  am  confident  many  Members  share 
my  hope  that  the  importance  of  our  sup- 
port of  the  arts  and  the  humanities  will 
be  more  widely  acknowledged  in  the  next 
Congress. 

For  the  Members*  information.  I  insert 
an  editorial  on  this  subject  from  the  July 
22  New  York  Times.  The  editorial  follows: 
Arts  and  Humanities 

The  puny  appropriations  for  the  Federal 
Arts  and  Humanities  programs  in  the  next 
tiscal  year  prove  the  ull-too-fumlliar:  the 
dreamers  interested  in  community  orchestra, 
experimental  theater,  historical  .studies  and 
Americana  ought  to  take  lessons  from  the 
lobbj-lsts  for  the  timber  interests,  the  sports- 
men and  rifle  ;issoclatlons,  the  builders  of 
longer  six-lane  highways.  In  the  scramble 
for  Congressional  dollars,  the  small  effort  at 
betterment  of  the  nation's  culture  lagged 
far  behind  the  usual  improvement  of  the 
nation's  macadam. 

The  authorization  of  S22.5  million  under 
the  National  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  was 
chopped  in  half.  When  it  is  realized  that,  for 
example.  SI. 7  million  is  all  that  will  be  al- 
lowed for  the  respective  state  art  councils, 
the  meaning  becomes  clear.  Matching  funds 
to  encpurage  grass-roots  efforts — which  have 
generated  local  participation  by  many  states 
and  communities — will  be  so  small  as  to  be 
almost  useless  when  spread  around  the 
country. 

The  humanities  side  will  suffer  a  standstill 
In  its  program  for  complete  editions  of  the 
works  of  distinguished  American  authors 
and  in  its  senior  fellowship  program  for 
scholarly  studies  in  art  history,  philosophy, 
literature  and  other  subjects.  The  arts  will 
not  be  able  to  push  forward  on  new  programs 
to  encourage  performers  and  performances 
in  disadvantaged  areas  of  the  country. 

The  machinery  for  growth  In  all  these 
fields  exists  in  Washington  and  in  many  of 
the  states.  It  is  too  late  to  reverse  the  re- 
sults of  the  Congressional  parsimony  for  the 
new  fiscal  year:  but  it  is  not  too  late  for  can- 
didates, legislators  and  voters  to  think  ahead 
to  future  priorities  that  would  p)ermlt  a  lit- 
tle more  soul  music  with  a  lot  more  dollars 
for  the  arts  and  the  humanities. 


THE        16TH        /ANNIVERSARY        OF 
PUERTO  RICAN  CONSTITUTION 


HON.  JOHN  IVl.  MURPHY 

ui     NtW     VuHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday,  July  23.  1968 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  celebrate  today  the  16th  an- 
niversary of  the  adoption  of  the  Puerto 
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Rican  Constitution,  which  granted  Com- 
monwealth status  and  democratic  self- 
government  to  our  neighbors  to  the 
South. 

The  Puerto  Rican  Constitution  is  a 
document  of  great  consequence  in  Amer- 
ican history  because  it  represents  the 
good  faith  of  the  U.S.  Government  in  its 
dealings  with  the  peojile  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Following  almost  four  centuries  of 
misrule  and  exijloitation  under  the  au- 
thority of  Imperial  Spain,  the  island  of 
Puerto  Rico  came  under  control  of  the 
United  States,  following  the  Siianish- 
American  War.  Self-rule  on  a  limited 
basis  was  instantly  provided,  by  the  first 
Organic  Act  of  1900.  but  this  was  insuffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  democratic  yearning 
of  tire  Pueito  Rican  people.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  first  organic  act.  elected 
Puerto  Rican  officials  were  required  to 
serve  under  appointed  American  officials. 
The  people  protested,  and  in  1917  the 
.second  organic  act  provided  consider- 
ably more  latitude,  politically,  and  the 
Puerto  Rican  people  began  to  organize  in 
earnest,  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  the 
island. 

,  Monumental  disregard  for  human 
needs  invariably  leaves  a  legacy  of  pov- 
eity.  and  in  Puerto  Rico  that  legacy  from 
Sjiain  was  choking  all  efforts  to  establish 
a  thriving  democratic  i^ociety.  So  matters 
.stood  until  1940  when  the  Popular  Party, 
behind  the  leadership  of  Luis  Munoz- 
Marin.  inaugurated  the  first  of  .several 
reform  programs  designed  to  reconstruct 
the  Puerto  Rican  economy.  Around  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  Marin  and  others 
realized  that  the  salvation  of  their  coun- 
tiy  was  more  than  a  problem  of  individ- 
ual economic  reforms,  that  it  demanded 
drastic  economic  expansion  away  from 
its  reliance  on  sugar  to  a  diversified  in- 
dustrial base.  Thus  began  what  is  called 
"Operation  Bootstrap,"  the  most  fan- 
tastic program  of  economic  rehabilita- 
tion in  modern  history. 

As  a  result  of  liberal  Puerto  Rican 
tax  laws  hundreds  of  U.S.  firms  located 
plants  in  Puerto  Rico,  investing  nearly 
$1  billion  and  providing  jobs  for 
more  than  100.000  people.  From  1940  to 
1964  the  average  family  income  in 
Puerto  Rico  went  from  S611  to  S3. 827. 
and  is  expected  to  reach  $6,000  by  1975. 
Trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  flourished,  and  tourism  de- 
veloped at  a  rapid  pace.  Today  Puerto 
Rico  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  na- 
tions in  Latin  America,  and  her  growth 
and  development  continue.  There  are 
many  problems  yet  to  be  overcome — 
poverty  is  still  to  widespread  and  many 
areas  of  the  economy  must  still  be  de- 
veloped— but  Puerto  Rico  lias  the  capac- 
ity and  the  wiU  to  solve  these  problems. 

At  the  heart  of  this  economic  develop- 
ment is  the  commonwealth  status, 
granted  in  1952.  which  we  celebrate  to- 
day. Commonwealth  has  allowed  Puerto 
Rico  to  have  the  best  of  two  worlds: 
maximum  self-government  and  close  as- 
-sociation  with  the  United  States.  This 
relationship  has  been  mutually  bene- 
ficial to  both  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

Besides  the  bonds  of  commonwealth 
we  are  close  to  Puerto  Rico  in  many 
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other  ways.  For  instance,  in  the  Korean 
war  more  than  60.000  Puerto  Rican  sol- 
diers fought  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces; 
54.000  of  them  were  volunteers,  and  their 
record  of  combat  was  outstanding. 

In  addition,  we  are  fortunate  in  this 
Nation  to  have  many  Puerto  Ricans  liv- 
ing in  our  towns  and  cities,  for  they  add 
a  rich  diversity  to  our  culture  and  way  of 
life.  Many  of  them  live  in  my  owii  city 
of  New  York,  and  they  are  playing  an 
increasingly  large  lole  in  the  operation 
and  development  of  the  city. 

I  am  happy  today  to  add  my  voice  to 
those  who  say  "congratulations"  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  for  16 
years  of  progress  under  their  Constitu- 
tion, and  I  wish  them  e\er>'  success  for 
continued  progress  and  pio.sperity  in  the 
future. 


CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO  COM- 
MENDS ASSOCIATE  COMMISSION- 
ER MARIO  T  NOTO  FOR  DISTIN- 
GUISHED FEDERAL  SERVICE 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23.  1968 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  4  yeais  that  I  liave  .served  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  get  to 
know  Maiio  T.  Noto.  Associate  Commis- 
.sioner.  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Seivice.  Department  of  Ju.stice. 

After  26  years  of  distinguished  Federal 
.service.  Mr.  Noto  j)lans  to  leave  his  jjost 
in  Augu.st  in  ordei'  to  lake  on  a  new  and 
challenging  assignment — the  job  of  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Aii-port  Security 
Council  in  New  Yoik. 

As  Associate  Commi.ssioner  for  Opera- 
tions. Mr.  Noto  directs  protection  for  all 
land  boundaries  of  the  United  States  and 
is  responsible  for  investigation  of  viola- 
tions of  the  immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion laws  of  the  United  States  as  well  as 
for  the  inspection  of  all  arrivals  in  our 
country'. 

Commissioner  Noto  exemplifies  the 
jjerfect  public  servant.  He  lias  done  an 
outstanding  job  of  protecting  our  coun- 
try and  directing  the  activities  of  more 
than  4.500  employees  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  He  has 
discharged  his  heavy  responsibilities  with 
\ngor  and  ability,  and  at  the  .same  time, 
has  always  maintained  a  feeling  of  com- 
passion and  empathy  for  his  fellow  man. 
We  have  been  fortunate  to  have  had  in 
the  Federal  .service  a  man  of  Commis- 
sioner Note's  high  caliber  and  keen  sense 
of  dedication  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  of  our  great  country. 

Mario  Noto  will  be  mi.ssed  by  his 
friends  and  associates  in  Washington. 
We  will  miss  his  warmth,  his  knowledge, 
his  good  judgment,  and  his  administra- 
tive ability. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  Mario  Noto's  host 
of  friends  to  extend  best  w-ishes  for  suc- 
cess in  his  new-  position,  and  many,  many 
more  years  of  good  health  in  the  service 
of  the  people. 
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DR.      ROBERT     Q.      MARSTON      AP- 
POINTED NEW  DIRECTOR  OF  NIH 


Jubf  2.},  1968 


HON.  JOHN  JARMAN 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  23.  1968 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Wilbur  Cohen  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Robert  Q.  Marston  as  the 
new  Director  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  I  wish  to  commend  the  Sec- 
retary on  this  appointment  and  to  high- 
light the  unique  qualifications  that  Dr. 
Marston  brings  to  his  new  post. 

Under  the  able  13-year  administration 
of  Dr.  James  A.  Shannon,  NIH  has 
emerged  as  one  of  the  most  productive 
centers  of  medical  research  in  the  world. 
It  now  supports  35  percent  of  the  medi- 
cal research  conducted  in  the  United 
States,  and  through  NIH  lesearch.  dis- 
eases once  thought  incurable  are  now 
successfully  treatable.  NIH  has  played 
a  major  role  in  reducing  the  national 
death  rate  from  serious  illnesses  and  in- 
creasing the  average  lifespan  of  Amer- 
icans by  more  than  7  years  since  1940. 
This  important  asency  has  «rown  to 
meet  its  increasing  research  responsibil- 
ities and  now  has  an  annual  budget  of 
over  a  billion  dollars. 

Dr.  Marston  is  eminently  qualified  to 
carry  on  Dr.  Shannon's  vigorous  leader- 
ship at  NIH.  He  has  the  personal  and 
intellectual  qualities,  the  necessary 
breadth  of  vision  and  diversity  of  experi- 
ence. His  career  includes  medical  re- 
.search,  medical  practice,  teaching,  uni- 
versity administration,  and  .service  with 
the  Federal  Government. 

Dr.  Marston  received  his  M.D.  degree 
at  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia  in 
1947.  Selected  to  be  a  Rhodes  scholar, 
he  studied  at  Oxford  in  England  with 
Professor  Florey.  Nobel  Prize  winner  for 
work  in  penicillin.  He  did  his  internship 
at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  and  his  resi- 
dency at  Vanderbilt  University  Hospital 
in  Nashville.  Dr.  Marston  conducted  re- 
search at  NIH  for  2  years  in  the  area 
of  bodily  infection  after  irradiation.  In 
1954  he  was  appointed  assistant  profes- 
sor of  medicine  at  the  Medical  College 
of  Virginia.  He  then  taught  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  in  the  fields  of  bac- 
teriology and  immunology.  In  1961  Dr. 
Marston  was  named  director  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi  Medical  Center  and 
dean  of  its  school  of  medicine.  In  1965 
he  was  promoted  to  vice  chancellor  of 
the  university  and  continued  as  dean 
until  he  was  appointed  to  NIH  as  Asso- 
ciate Director  in  1966.  At  NIH,  Dr. 
Marston  was  responsible  for  directing 
the  new  regional  medical  programs  for 
heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke.  In 
April  of  this  year  he  was  appointed  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  new  Health  Services 
and  Mental  Health  Administration. 

Dr.  Marston 's  broad  background  in  the 
laboratoi-y,  hospital,  classroom,  and  bu- 
reaucracy should  prepare  him  well  for 
what  President  Johnson  called  "the  stag- 
gering job"  of  directing  and  coordinating 
NIH  research  efforts  for  the  better 
health  of  the  Nation.  I  wish  him  the 
greatest  success  in  this  newest  and  most 
important  endeavor. 


MARIO  NOTO.  AMERICAN  OF  ITAL- 
IAN HERITAGE  EXTRAORDINAIRE 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OK    CALUf>BNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  23.  1968 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  announce  that  Mario  T.  Noto, 
Associate  Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service, 
has  been  named  executive  director  of  the 
Airport  Security  Council,  an  airline  in- 
dustry organization  established  earlier 
this  year  to  combat  and  jjrevent  crime  at 
New  York's  major  airports. 

Noto.  who  is  now  Associate  Commis- 
sioner of  the  U.S.  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, in  Washington.  DC,  will  assume  his 
new  post  in  early  August.  As  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Airport  Security  Council,  he 
will  be  responsible  for  formulating  se- 
curity policies  and  procedures  to  protect 
air  cargo,  and  will  make  suggestions  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  each  mem- 
ber airline's  own  security  force. 

Serving  as  industry  coordinator,  Noto 
and  his  staff  will  standardize  security 
policies  for  all  airlines  belong  to  the  Air- 
port Security  Council  and  will  work 
closely  with  all  law  enforcement  at'encies 
with  jurisdiction  over  New  York  airports, 
or  air  cargo  transportation. 

Born  and  raised  in  New  York  City.  Noto 
attended  St.  John's  University  in  Brook- 
lyn and  graduated  fiom  Foidham  Uni- 
versity Law  School  in  1939.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  New  York  State  bar.  1940: 
U.S.  district  court,  1946;  and  to  practice 
before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  19S0. 

He  was  engaged  in  pri\'at<>  practice  of 
law  from  1940  to  1942,  then  joined  the 
U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Sei'vice  of  the  Department  of  Justice  as 
an  examiner.  Noto  served  with  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  in  England,  Fiance,  and  Ger- 
many, from  1942  to  1945.  then  icjoined 
the  INS.  In  1948  lie  was  transferred  to 
Washington  to  organize  an  investigations 
section  for  the  central  office. 

Noto  subsequently  became  Deputy  As- 
sistant Commissioner  for  Investigations, 
and  later  \ssistant  Commissioner  re- 
sponsible for  all  investigations  by  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  In 
that  capacity  he  directed  and  managied 
all  investigations  programs  of  the 
Service. 

On  FebruaiT  28.  1962.  Noto  was  ap- 
pointed Associate  Commissioner  for  Op- 
erations, responsible  for  activities  of 
some  4.500  employees  of  the  INS.  This 
includes  a  farflung  network  of  1.400  pa- 
trol inspectors  of  the  U.S.  Border  Patrol, 
who  protect  the  land  boundaries  of  the 
United  States;  investigators  who  con- 
duct investigations  of  violations  of  the 
immigration  and  naturalization  laws  of 
the  United  States:  and  immigrant  in- 
spectors, who  inspect  all  arrivals  in  the 
country. 

Since  1963  he  has  also  served  as  con- 
sultant to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs. 

I  have  been  a  friend  of  Mario  for  many 
years  and  have  found  him  to  be  one  of 
our  most  competent  Government  officials 
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and  an  American  of  Italian  heritage 
extraordinary.  Over  the  years  of  our 
association  he  has  performed  Ills  job  in 
a  most  exemplary  manner  as  is  evidenced 
by  his  rise  to  his  present  position  of  high 
responsibility  in  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Senice. 

I  know  that  his  fellow  colleagues  in 
INS  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his  friends  in 
the  Government  will  miss  Mario  Noto. 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  offer 
my  sincere  congratulations  on  his  new 
appointment  with  the  Airport  Security 
Council,  and  if  his  past  performance  is 
any  indication,  I  am  sure  that  the  days 
of  the  misplaced  bag  or  tampered  bag- 
gage are  behind  us. 


THE  ELECTORAL  COLLEGE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  23.  1968 

Mr.  HOWARD  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  have  be- 
queathed us  an  almost  perfect  document. 
Its  wisdom  and  foresight  are  such  that 
it  has  withstood  the  long  years  with  ad- 
mirable durability  and  a  minimum  of 
amendment.  By  and  large,  our  forefa- 
thers have  implemented  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment that  is  unique  in  its  workability 
and  justified  by  its  fairness. 

But  even  these  remarkable  men  were 
only  human.  Remembering  their  great 
successes.  I  have  no  difficulty  admitting 
that  some  of  their  plans  might  prove  in 
time  to  contain  flaws  that  make  them 
incongruous  with  the  democratic  princi- 
ples these  men  held  dear.  When  a  plan 
fails  to  serve  the  noble  intentions  of  the 
Constitution  and,  in  fact,  proves  a  haz- 
ard to  equal  representation  for  all  our 
people,  it  should  be  revised  or  replaced. 
Such  a  plan  is  the  electoral  college. 

This  system  of  electing  the  President 
and  Vice  President  remains  the  18th- 
century  anachronism  of  our  modem 
Government.  When  the  Constitution  was 
written  our  young  Nation,  just  freed 
from  the  influence  of  aristocratic  Eng- 
land, was  not  readj'  for  universal  en- 
franchisement. Restrictions  on  voting 
were  a  matter  of  course.  Women  could 
not  vote,  nor  could  slaves.  Property  re- 
strictions limited  suffrage  to  the 
wealthiest  of  our  citizens.  Tlie  arrange- 
ment found  in  the  electoral  college  re- 
flects these  early  restrictions  on  suffrage. 
The  electors — so  the  Founding  Fathers 
felt — should  be  the  wisest  and  most  liter- 
ate of  our  people  and  should  have  a  free 
hand  in  the  selection  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive. Since  that  time,  people  in  general 
have  become  much  more  capable  of  gov- 
erning themselves.  Our  literacy  level  is 
the  world's  highest.  Greatly  improved 
communications  make  it  possible  for  al- 
most eveiTone  to  become  familiar  with 
the  candidates  and  make  judgments  on 
their  respective  merits.  We  no  longer  feel 
that  voting  should  be  restricted  to 
wealthy,  white  males,  but  that  all  the 
people  should  take  an  equal  hand  in 
electing  their  President.  The  electoral 
college,  built  on  19th-century  standards 
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has  become  too  complex  and  too  indirect 
to  depend  on  any  longer. 

The  college  has  never  actually  accom- 
plished the  aims  for  wliich  it  was  de- 
signed. The  selection  of  nominees  for 
presidential  electors  by  political  parties 
soon  complicated  the  system  so  that  It 
was  really  an  indirect  jxipular  election 
with  machinery  designed  for  an  election 
decided  by  an  elite.  The  machinerj'  of  the 
electors  served  only  to  prevent  this  in- 
direct election  from  being  a  tioie  reflec- 
tion of  the  popular  will.  The  general 
ticket"  procedure  gives  a  State's  entire 
electoral  vote  to  the  majority  winner. 
The  ambiguity  and  indirectness  of  the 
system  as  it  has  evolved  gives  it  many 
features  which  are  not  at  all  conducive, 
and  are  at  times  decidedly  harmful  to 
fair  representation. 

One  real  danger  lies  in  the  possibility 
that  a  candidate  who  fails  to  receive  even 
a  plurality  of  the  popular  vote  can  be 
elected  President.  Tliis  has  happened 
three  times  in  the  past — in  1876  Samuel 
Tilden  actually  received  a  majority  of  the 
popular  vote  while  the  election  went  to 
Hayes.  It  has  been  said  that  the  system 
works  rather  well  since  only  three  minor- 
ity Presidents  have  been  elected.  This  is 
certainly  no  defense  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege. Even  one  instance  of  a  President 
not  elected  by  the  decision  of  a  majority 
of  the  people  is  too  many. 

The  winner-take-all  system  is  chiefly 
at  fault  for  the  poor  representation  that 
the  electoral  college  provides.  All  of  a 
State's  electoral  votes  supposedly  go  to 
the  winner  of  the  popular  plurality.  The 
results  of  chance  and  accident  are  mag- 
nified all  out  of  proportion  because  in  a 
close  election,  even  one  vote  can  swing  a 
State  and  throw  its  entire  electoral  vote 
in  one  direction  or  another.  The  minority 
of  a  State's  citizens — though  they  may 
number  very  close  to  half  the  voting  pop- 
ulation— lose  all  representation  since  the 
winner  receives  electoral  votes  as  if  he 
had  won  a  unanimous  victory. 

Mathematically,  the  12  largest  States 
can  decide  the  election.  That  means  25 
percent  of  the  population  can  legally 
choose  the  President.  Naturally  candi- 
dates must  concentrate  their  campaigns 
on  these  pivotal,  high-density  areas  in 
an  attempt  to  reach  this  all  important 
one-fourth  of  our  population.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  situation  limits  not  only  the 
campaigns  but  the  presidential  nomina- 
tions to  the  large  States.  Voter  turnout 
is  likely  to  be  discouraged  in  States  which 
are  notoriously  "one  party"  while  in  large 
States  the  influence  of  pressure  groups 
and  minorities  is  unduly  inflated. 

The  very  nature  of  the  office  of  elector 
opens  the  door  to  possible  irregularity. 
In  its  conception,  the  elector  was  to  per- 
sonally choose  between  the  candidates. 
He  still  has  that  option.  The  individual 
elector  is  bound  by  tradition,  by  honor, 
and  by  party  loyalty — but  not  by  law — 
to  vote  for  the  winner  in  his  State.  In 
fact,  an  elector  could,  if  he  chose,  arbi- 
trarily reverse  the  popular  will  and  vote 
as  he  pleases. 

In  the  event  that  no  candidate  receives 
a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote,  the  elec- 
tion is  thrown  into  the  House.  A  very 
close  contest  between  two  candidates 
combined  with  a  strong  third  party 
showing  could  easily  produce  such  a  sit- 
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uation.  In  this  event,  the  representation 
becomes  ridiculously  unfair.  Each  State 
would  have  a  single  vote  to  be  decided 
by  a  poll  of  the  Members  from  that 
State.  If  no  candidate  receives  a  majori- 
ty, the  State  must  submit  a  blank  ballot 
losing  all  representation.  The  States 
with  the  smallest  populations  would  have 
the  same  influence  as  those  with  the 
largest.  The  people  of  Alaska,  for  in- 
stance, would  be  19  times  more  influen- 
tial than  the  people  of  California.  In 
short,  the  choice  of  President  might  have 
no  relation  at  all  to  the  desires  of  the 
majority  of  voting  Americans. 

When  one  considers  how  far  we  have 
come  in  our  attempts  to  bring  fair  and 
equal  representation  to  all  our  people, 
the  weaknesses  of  the  archaic  electoral 
college  make  it  an  unsightly  blemish  on 
our  integrity  and  on  our  sense  of  justice. 
We  have  greatly  broadened  the  base 
of  our  democracy.  The  economic  restric- 
tions are  gone.  Women  can  vote.  Dis- 
crimination due  to  race  has  been  reduced 
.so  that  the  franchise  is  becoming  more 
and  more  truly  democratic.  The  Supreme 
Court's  'one  man,  one  vote"  ruling  calls 
for  reapportionment  of  many  voting  dis- 
tricts so  that  all  our  citizens  will  be 
evenly  represented  in  their  Congress.  All 
these  advances  toward  perfecting  our 
democracy  indicate  the  spirit  of  the 
times  and  a  general  desire  for  fairness 
and  equality.  The  electoral  college  con- 
flicts directly  with  .;hese  trends. 

The  man  who  receives  the  most  votes 
should  be  President  and  any  system 
which  could  possibly  frustrate  this 
should  be  revised  or  even  abolished  in 
favor  of  another  in  which  the  direct  vote 
of  the  people  decides  the  election  and 
not  a  geographic  or  mathematical  acci- 
dent. It  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  to  cor- 
rect this  defect,  for  as  we  strive  to  realize 
the  democratic  principle  of  rule  by  the 
people  the  time  has  come  to  revise  the 
outmoded  electoral  college  and  substi- 
tute for  it  the  more  simple,  fair,  and  rea- 
sonable process  of  direct  election. 

It  is  for  the  above  stated  reasons,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  wish  to  introduce  a  House 
joint  resolution  which  would  abolish  this 
antiquated  system.  Under  the  terms  of 
my  bill,  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  would  be 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States— a  process  truly  reflecting  their 
will,  as  intended  by  the  Constitution— 
not  a  sham  on  the  democratic  process 
as  we  have  now.  This  resolution  provides 
what  should  have  been  provided  long 
ago — a  government  of  the  people,  for  the 
people,  and  by  the  people. 


THE  U.S.S.  "PUEBLO" 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or    MAETLANTI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  22.  1968 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  25  weeks 
and  2  days  apn  the  Republic  of  North 
Korea  seized  the  American  intelligence 
ship  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her  83-man 
crew.  Today  the  82  surviving  crewmen 
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are  still  prisoners  and 
mains  in  the  custody 
Korean    captors.    Amer 


continue  to  negotiate  fc  r  their  release. 
Nineteen  meetings  havi  been  held  at 
Panmunjom.  the  United  1  rations  Security 
Council  discussed  the  pr  blem.  and  neu- 
tral nations  have  attemp  ed  to  arbitrate. 
Ransom  has  been  sugge  sted,  which  re- 
minds one  how  little  thi 
vanced  since  the  days 
pirates.  Modern  technology  and  atomic 
science  have  made  the  j  ilution  of  1812, 
the  resort  to  war.  an  inad  nsable  response 
to  the  affront  of  the  sei2  ire  of  our  ship. 
Until  the  proper  combir  ation  of  diplo- 
matic efforts  can  be  evo  ved  and  results 
in  the  release  of  the  Pueb  o  and  her  crew, 
these  men,  their  familie! .  and  their  fel- 
low citizens  can  only  ho  le  and  pray  for 
their  swift  return. 

For  the  men  of  the  P 
families  these  25  weel  s 
have  been  timeless  eter: 
and  anxiety.  Though  we 
the  antihero,  the  conditii 
ern  world  still  often  df  mand  heroism. 
In  their  waiting  and  W(  rry.  these  men 
who  were  willing  to  serve 
of  freedom  have  by  th 
played  the  courage  of  h^  roes.  In  think- 
ing of  their  brave  faml  ies.  we  are  re- 
minded that  "They  also 
stand  and  wait."  As  a  n 
be  blind  to  the  brave  ser  ice  the  men  of 
the  Pueblo  are  renderin  :  their  country 
and  the  quiet  coiu-age  w  th  which  their 
families  await  their  retur  i. 

Today,  let  us  honor  th  t  service  of  the 
crew  of  the  Pueblo.  Let  u  reassuie  these 
Americans  that  their  cou  itry  stands  be- 
hind them. 
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FU  rURE 


FINAN- 
HER  EDUCA- 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF    CAUrORNl  \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR  SSENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  2  \  1968 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Sp  aker,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  I  liversities  has 
conducted  an  exhaustiv  study  of  the 
financial  needs  of  highei  education  and 
the  role  of  the  Federal  jovernment  in 
meeting  these  needs. 

The  meteoric  increase  i  i  higher  educa- 
tion enrollments  and  exi  enditures  need 
not  be  belabored.  I  men)  on  only  a  few 
statistics  to  demonstrat<  the  immense 
growth  problems  in  hig  ler  education : 
Total  enrollments  since  1930  have  in- 
creased 3 '2  mi'lion  stuc  »nts.  Elxpendl- 
tures  have  shot  up  from  $508  million  to 
S14.9  billion.  Research  ex:  enditures  have 
increased  from  $18.1  r  liUlon  to  $2.2 
biUion. 

Had  this  growth  been  portioned  over 
the  timespan  evenly,  hi  [her  education 
facilities  could  have  ma  le  the  adjust- 
ments more  easily.  Howe  er,  the  bulk  of 
the  expansion  has  occurr  ;d  between  the 
school  years  1955-56  an(  1965-66.  The 
student  body  grew  by  2  9  million  stu- 
dents, from  2.6  million  lo  5.5  million. 
Total  income  and  experipitures  tripled 
from  approximately  $3.4 


)illion  to  $14.9 
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billion.  Instructional  personnel  staff 
doubled,  from  236.000  to  465,000.  Total 
degrees  earned  increased  by  80  percent 
and  doctorates  in  science  and  engineer- 
ing increased  118  percent. 

Education  appears  to  be  the  most  pro- 
ductive investment  our  country  can 
make.  Benefits  accrue  not  only  to  the 
individual  who  becomes  educated,  but 
the  educated  person  contributes  to  the 
enrichment  of  all  society  and  the  mate- 
rial well-being  of  eveiy  citizen. 

As  indicated  above,  expenditures  for 
higher  education  have  skyrocketed.  Tlie 
problem  then  becomes  how  can  revenues 
be  raised  to  meet  current  and  future  ex- 
penditures. The  AAU  study  finds  tradi- 
tional sources  of  revenue  tapped  to  the 
limit  and  recommends  increased  Fed- 
eral participation.  I  submit  the  summary 
statement  and  principal  recommenda- 
tions for  printing  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  and  commend  the  complete  study 
entitled  "The  Federal  Financing  of 
Higher  Education  '  to  ever>one. 

The  above-mentioned  material  fol- 
lows: 

Summary  St.\tement  and  Principal 
Recommendations 

The  strengths  and  needs  of  American 
higher  education  comprise  critical  elements 
in  the  strengtlis  and  needs  ol  the  whole 
nation. 

In  the  past  two  decades  the  growth  and 
strengthening  of  American  higher  education 
have  been  impressive  national  achieve- 
ments. In  the  coming  decades,  tasks  of 
equal  magnitude  must  be  accomplished.  En- 
rollments must  be  expanded.  The  quality  of 
education  must  be  Improved.  Research  and 
development  efforts  must  be  advanced.  New 
fields  of  study  must  be  explored.  Additional 
community  alid  national  services  must  be 
undertaken  If  the  country  is  to  gain  In 
strength  and  move  closer  to  Its  increasingly 
ambitious  national  goals. 

Potentially,  the  nation's  system  of  higher 
education  possesses  the  capability  to  carry 
out  these  responsibilities  with  at  least  the 
vigor  and  purpHssefulness  it  has  exhibited 
over  the  past  two  decades.  It  faces,  however, 
a  severe  and  worsening  fiscal  crisis,  and 
whether  It  can  in  fact  do  what  Is  needed 
will  depend  on  increased  financial  assist- 
ance from  all  available  sources,  but  especially 
and  particularly  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  urban  crisis,  the  Vietnam  war,  and 
other  problems  facing  the  United  States 
produce  conditions  of  serious  national  fiscal 
stringency.  The  expectations  Imposed  on 
higher  education  and  Its  requirements  must 
therefore  be  assessed  in  the  light  of  all  the 
country's  needs  and  aspirations.  The  na- 
tion must,  for  Instance,  allocate  major  re- 
sources to  national  security,  the  alleviation 
of  the  urban  crisis  and  poverty,  the  im- 
provement of  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation, health,  and  other  critical  concerns. 
Higher  education's  basic  role  in  the  solution 
of  these  and  other  problems  gives  Its  needs 
a  s{>eclal   order  of  Importance. 

The  growth  of  the  national  economy  de- 
pends increasingly  up>on  the  scientific  in- 
sights, the  technological  advances,  and  the 
educated  people  produced  in  Institutions 
of  higher  education.  The  efficient  and  equi- 
table management  of  the  nation's  public  and 
private  affairs  requires,  more  and  more, 
the  background  and  the  trained  intelli- 
gence of  a  college  or  university  education. 
The  overcoming  of  prejudice  and  the  achiev- 
ing of  equal  opportumty  among  all  the 
p>eople  are  closely  related  to  education.  None 
of  our  deepest  national  problems  can  be 
solved  without  the  human  resources  and 
knowledge   made   available   by   higher   edu- 
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cation.  The  Importance  to  a  nation  of  our 
kind  of  a  broad,  diversified,  vigorous,  and 
growing  system  of  higher  education  is  fun- 
damental. 

PRINCIPAL    RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Federal  assistance  required  for  lilgh- 
er  education  must  Include  the  following 
features: 

1.  Expanded  student  aid  prog:rams  to  en- 
courage and  enable  the  needy  .ind  disad- 
vantaged to  obtain  higher  education  and 
expanded  loan  programs  to  give  students 
wide  choice  of  where  and  what  they  will 
study 

2.  Recognition  that  there  is  a  special  Fed- 
eral Interest  In  sustaining,  extending,  and 
strengthening  graduate  and  professional 
education.  Such  recognition  must  Include  ad- 
ditional graduate  fellowships  and  trainee- 
ships  and  increased  cost-of-educatlon  sup- 
plements to  Federal  fellowships  more  closely 
approximate  the  real  educational  cost  to 
the  Institution. 

3.  Provision  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  a  larger  share  of  the  capital  funds  re- 
quired for  construction — including  an  over- 
all increase  in  appropriations  combined,  in 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act.  with 
an  lncrea.se  in  the  permissible  maximum  In 
the  Federal  share  from  one  third  lo  two 
tliirds  or  more  The  criteria  governing  laclli- 
tles  grants  should  include  improvement  of 
educational  performance,  although  greater 
enrollment  capacity  must  be  a  major,  over- 
all objective. 

4.  Strong  support  of  research  in  the  uni- 
versities and  provision  for  its  continuing  de- 
velopment. Federal  funds  should  pay  the  full 
costs  of  federally  sponsored  research.  Appro- 
priations should  be  Increased  for  institu- 
tional grants  ( as  of  the  type  now  made  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation)  that  can 
be  used  with  freedom  and  flexibility  by  the 
universities. 

5.  Recognition  of  research  libraries,  mod- 
ern high-speed  computation,  and  interna- 
tional studies  as  areas  which  relate  closely 
to  the  foregoing  responsibilities  of  universi- 
ties, but  each  of  which  has  certain  distinct 
aspects  and  each  of  which  forces  large  ex- 
penditures upon  the  modern  university.  To 
this  should  be  coupled  recognition  of  the 
arts  and  humanities  as  areas  in  which  modest 
support  can  substantially  improve  the  per- 
formance of  colleges  and  universities  as  civ- 
ilizing  Influences   in    the    American    society. 

6.  Recognition  that  new  funding  must  be 
provided  if  colleges  and  universities  are  to 
meet  effectively  the  rising  calls  for  action 
programs  and  for  research  and  instruction 
aimed  at  such  large  current  problems  as  "the 
Inner  city."  air  and  water  pollution,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  schools. 

7.  The  initiation  of  a  system  or  systems 
of  broadly  based  institutional  support  for 
colleges  and  universities  as  a  necessary  sup- 
plement to  their  current  sources  of  support 
and  to  the  various  kinds  of  categorical  sup- 
port which  are  also  required.  In  developing 
and  adopting  general  aid  formulae,  great 
care  should  be  given  to  insure  recognition 
of  the  levels  and  types  of  Instruction  and 
their  widely  varying  costs. 


STAHLMAN  URGES  AMERICAN  LE- 
GION TO  AID  FIGHT  AGAINST 
PERMISSIVE  ANARCHY 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

Of     ILNNESStX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23.  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Mr.  James  G.  Stahlman.  president 
and  published  of  the  Nashville  Banner, 
is  a  man  of  deep  conviction  and  pro- 
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found  love  of  America.  Throughout  his 
stewardship  of  his  newspaper  he  has 
steadfastly  applied  his  .iournalistic  pen  to 
the  task  of  defendinrr  and  upholding  a 
strong,  free,  and  viable  America  in 
harmony  with  the  con.stitutional  con- 
cepts of  our  bounding  Fathers. 

Recently  Mr.  Stahlman  was  recipient 
of  the  American  Legions  Tennessee  De- 
partment .50tli  anniversary  award  in  icc- 
ognition  of  his  outstanding  service  to  the 
American  Lepion  during  its  50-year  his- 
tory and  for  the  practice  of  Leaion  ideals. 

The  award  was  made  at  Memphis  on 
the  occasion  of  the  50th  anniversary  con- 
vention of  the  American  Legion,  Depart- 
ment of  Tennessee. 

On  that  occasion  Mr.  Stahlman  also 
gave  the  key  note  speech,  an  address 
which  directed  its  attention  to  many  of 
the  most  divisive  issues  which  tear  at  the 
Nations  domestic  fiber. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
to  place  Ml .  Stahlman'.s  remarks  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  and  commend  them 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  remarks  follow: 
I  From  the  Nashville  Banner.  July  20.   1968) 
Stahlman   Urges   American   Legion   To   Aid 
Fight  Against  Permissive  Anarchy 

Mr.  Commander,  distinguished  guests, 
ladies  of  the  American  Legion  Atixlliary  and 
fellow  Legionnaires: 

For  the  second  time  I  have  been  honored 
by  the  privilege  which  you  extended  me  to 
talk  to  the  annual  convention  of  the  De- 
partment ol  Tennessee. 

Nlneteen-slxty-elght  is  the  golden  anniver- 
sary of  the  American  Legion.  I  note  with 
pardonable  pride  that  I  am  on  the  eve  of 
my  fiftieth  year  of  continuous  membership 
In  this  great  organization.  I  am  doubly  grate- 
ful to  you  and  am  extremely  glad  to  be  with 
you.  My  time  has  been  limited  because  your 
time  is  not  unlimited,  so  I'll  step  out  on 
the  double,  with  the  hope  that  I  shall  trans- 
gress neither  your  graclousness  nor  your  pa- 
tience. 

While  I  speak  to  you  as  a  fellow-Leglon- 
nalre.  I  wear  no  medals  for  heroism  under 
fire,  but  I  have  one  distinction  which  few.  if 
any,  veterans  possess.  Because  "The  Book" 
said  I  should  weigh  127  pounds  when  I  ac- 
tually weighed  119,  I  was  twice  dismissed 
from  the  Second  Officers  Training  Camp  at 
Fort  Oglethorpe  and  as  a  result  I  hold  three 
separate  honorable  discharges  from  the 
United  States  Army  in  World  War  I.  I  am 
probably  the  only  self-admitted  surviving 
buck  private  of  that  conflict,  late  of  the 
383rd  Infantry.  Add  to  these  my  service  as 
an  officer  in  the  Tennessee  National  Guard 
and  for  20  years  in  the  United  States  Naval 
Reserve,  with  four  years  on  active  duty  in 
World  War  II.  you  have  my  feeble  claim  to 
miUtary  lame.  Like  all  of  you.  I  have  simply 
tried  to  serve  my  country. 

heirs  of  brave  men 

■you  are  the  heirs  of  the  men  whose  blood 
stained  the  snows  with  Washington  at  Valley 
Forge.  You  are  the  same  breed  of  Tennessee 
squirrel  shooters  who.  at  Andrew  Jackson's 
command,  decimated  Pakenham's  red-coats 
from  behind  the  cotton  bales  at  Chalmeite. 
You  are  the  counterpart  of  those  who 
charged  the  heights  at  Chapultepec  and 
those  who  marched  and  fought  under  Lee  and 
Grant  in  that  later  tragic  fratricidal  strife. 
You  are  the  legatees  of  the  First  Tenneessee 
Infantry  who  stood  with  Colonel  W.  C.  Smith 
in  the  Philippines  and  of  the  Fourth  Ten- 
nessee with  Cordell  Hull  in  Cuba. 

Many  of  you  saw  distinguished  service  In 
the  30th  Division  or  in  other  units  of  the 
AEF  and  the  United  States  Navy  In  World 
War   I.  Many  of  you   likewise  served  under 
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Elsenhower.  Nimitz  or  MacArthur  in  World 
War  II.  You  younger  men  won  battle  stars 
and  scars  at  Inchon  and  Pusun.  and  still 
some  of  an  even  younger  breed  may  be  here 
who  have  returned  frjm  the  war  in  South- 
cast  .^sia.  still  in  progre.-s 

As  men  and  women  who  have  demon- 
strated their  love  of  country  and  their  wlll- 
ingne.ss  to  serve  it.  I  am  certain  that  you  are 
more  than  ordinarily  concerned  for  our 
connir;.  and  its  future.  It  is  well  that  we 
should  Ije  concerned,  for  it  behooves  all  of 
use  to  us-e  our  collective  judgment  and  joint 
determination  to  bring  about  the  changes 
necessary  in  our  own  arfairs  if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve our  democratic  pro-esses,  our  govern- 
mental institutions  and  the  freedoms  which 
we  too  often  take  for  granted,  which  can  so 
readily  pa.'s  from  us. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  thtaigs 
which  have  produced  these  forebodings    " 

"ACCENT   ON    YOUTH" 

If  I  am  qualified  to  judge  one  trend  which 
iias  been  in  vogue  Icr  quite  some  years.  I 
would  itssert  my  firm  belief  that  there  has 
been  entirely  too  much  '.Accent  on  Youth  " 
This  Is  not  to  derograte  the  young.  lor  I  recall 
only  too  well  my  own  devilish  mischief  when 
1  was  an  adolescent. 

All  too  Infrequently,  in  my  opinion,  there 
IS  loo  little  accent  on  niaturity. 

There  is  likewise  too  little  accent  on  re- 
spect lor  authority— in  the  home,  formerly 
emphasized  by  the  proper  application  of  the 
back  side  of  a  hair  brusli  to  our  own  back 
sides,  by  parents  who  had  not  been  brain- 
washed by  Dr  Spock  or  hornswoggled  and 
browbeaten  by  their  own  defiant,  unruly 
offspring 

In  the  school-  where  teachers  were  not 
afraid  of  being  fired  from  their  tutorial  duties 
because  they  were  occasionally  required  to 
apply  a  ruler  or  a  switch  to  some  recalcitrant 
student,  for  his  own  good,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  decorum  In  the  classroom  and  in  some 
more  recent  instances,  for  the  protection  of 
their  own  lives  from  youthful  switchblade 
maniacs  bent  upon  mayhem  and  sometimes 
murder. 

campus  hoodlums 

On  college  and  university  campuses — where 
intellectual  slobs  and  hairy  lioodlums  are 
undeterred  by  faculty  leftist  sympathizers 
and  administrators  cowed  by  fear  of  phony 
charges  of  violation  of  "academic  freedom" 
and  the  equally  ridiculous  assumption  of 
"student  rights,"  to  disrupt,  disgrace  and 
destroy  hallowed  and  respected  Institutions 
of  higher  learning,  simply  for  the  hell  of  it. 

It  might  be  well  to  suggest  a  return  to 
those  Intellectual  disciplines  which  for  so 
long  were  an  established  fundamental  in  our 
higher  educational  processes,  now  discarded 
in  favor  of  the  New  Left's  doctrines  of  un- 
restrained activism  and  dissent.  Dissent?  Yes! 
But  never  overdone  to  the  detriment  of  insti- 
tutions, accepted  democratic  processes  and 
large,  but  less  vocal  segments  of  society. 

At  the  collegiate  level  it  might  not  be  amiss 
and  could  prove  quite  profitable,  if  not  con- 
vincing, for  proper  investigative  authorities 
to  delve  Into  and  endeavor  to  ascertain  the 
source  of  direction  and  linancial  support  lor 
such  organizations  as  Students  for  a  Dem- 
ocratic Society,  Southern  Student  Organizing 
Committee,  the  Student  Non-Violent  Co- 
ordinating Committee  and  the  Southern 
Conference  Educational  Fund,  directed  by 
the  notorious  subversives,  Carl  and  Anne 
Braden,  and  kindred  groups  dedicated  to  dis- 
ruption and  destruction  of  the  fundamentals 
in  oizr  political,  educational,  economic  and 
sociological  apparatus. 

In  the  churches — where  a  super-liberal 
clergy  consider  the  teaching  of  the  old-time 
religion  as  modern  heresy  and  the  preach- 
ment that  God  is  Dead  as  today's  Sermon  on 
the  Mount 

There  has  been  far  too  little  accent  on 
respect  for  civil  authority  and  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  God  and  man.  Some  courts,  from 
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the  highest  to  the  lowest  have  helped  down- 
grade the  law  as  the  protector  of  person  and 
property  to  the  point  where  police,  grand 
juries  and  attorneys  general  find  ihem.selves 
bound  In  legal  frustration  which  sometimes 
produces  a  laxity  in  rigid  application  of  the 
statutes. 

law     and    ORtiER     basic 

In  my  concept  of  law  and  order  there  Is  and 
can  be  no  racism.  Respect  for  and  observ- 
ance of  the  law  applies  to  every  man  woman 
and  child  regardless  of  color.  And  the  obliga- 
.  tion  to  preserve  order  lies  upon  the  white 
man  as  well  as  the  black. 

There  is  no  room  in  our  enforcement  agen- 
cies  for  timid  souls  as  splnelef^s  as  a  wet 
noodle  or  as  putless  as  a  bull  butterfly. 

It  Is  most  heartening,  however,  to  have  two 
outstanding  Federal  Judges  speak  out.  loud 
and  clear,  through  this  gap.  The  lirst  is  the 
distinguished  Jurist  occupying  the  US  Dis- 
trict Judgeship  in  Middle  Tennessee,  the  Hon- 
orable William  E.  Miller  The  second  is  Fed- 
eral Jud^e  Francis  J  W.  Ford  of  Boston.  In 
sentencing  a  convicted  draft  dodger.  Judge 
Miller  sounded  a  strong  note  with  his  decla- 
ration: "It  is  not  given  to  Individuals  to  de- 
cide for  themselves  what  laws  they  will  and 
win  not  obey.*' 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  of  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Spock.  Yale  Chaplain  William  Sloane 
Coffin.  Jr.  and  two  others  convicted  of  con- 
spiracy, in  counseling  young  men  to  violate 
the  draft  law.  Judge  Ford  said:  "There  is 
no  freedom  to  conspire  to  violate  a  law  of 
the  United  States  with  Impunity.  Persons 
cannot  rightfully  engage  In  conduct  In  viola- 
tion of  the  law  either  to  state  their  desire 
for  peace  or  in  attempts  to  change  national 
policy." 

Thank  God  for  Federal  judges  like  Miller 
and  Ford! 

If  recent  decsions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
upholding  the  constitutionality  of  the  law 
forbidding  the  burning  of  draft  cards,  and 
another  supporting  the  right  of  police  lo 
search  the  person  of  reasonably-suspect 
characters,  it  would  appear  that  at  last  Nine 
Old  Men  have  heard  the  voice  of  the  peopis 
and  the  will  of  the  Congress.  It's  about  time. 
political  panderers 

Add  to  all  these  the  sycophantic  holders  of 
public  office  who  pander  to  the  whims  and 
quail  before  the  threats  of  the  bully-boy 
leaders  of  ungrateful  recipients  of  the  na- 
tion's larges.se 

Now  no  honorable  citizen,  black  or  white, 
would  deny  legitimate  and  proper  relief  to 
the  poor  and  needy,  but  even  the  Congress 
recognizes  that  much  of  our  welfare  pro- 
grams have  failed,  not  because  of  the  un- 
willingness to  provide  or  for  insufficient 
funds,  taut  because  of  wholesale  maladminis- 
tration, proven  corruption,  the  misuse  of 
funds,  wasteful  projects,  ill-conceived,  with 
the  resultant  creation  and  maintenance  of 
an  ever  growing  class  of  Indolent  deadbeats 
who  have  come  to  believe  that  the  world  or 
somebody  owes  them  a  handsome  living,  for 
which,  up  to  now.  they  have  displayed  no 
willingness  to  work. 

It's  time  to  take  the  dolts  off  the  dole. 

It  Is  at  this  point  that  we  arrive  at  our  own 
present  intolerable  state  of  national  peril, 
produced  by  those  poltical.  professorial  and 
pulpit  pled  pipers  of  permissive  anarchy,  with 
all  its  disastrous  concomitants. 

We  have  seen  our  cities  put  to  the  torch, 
looting  run  rampant  and  murder  become  a 
way  of  life. 

NO   NATIONAL   "SICKNESS" 

Don't  let  me  hear  any  of  you  complain 
of  suffering  from  a  guilt  complex.  Hogwash' 
And  if  you  fall  for  the  guff  about  our  na- 
tional "sickness,"  let  me  tell  you  that  there 
is  no  public  sickness  which  can't  be  qtiickly 
cured  by  hard  work,  patience,  tolerance  and 
charity,  coupled  with  an  honest,  earnest, 
rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws  already  on  the 
books. 
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And  you  may  add  to  t!  at — a  return  to 
personal  and  political  moi  illty,  the  tenets 
of  common  decency,  and  fi  11  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  the  other  fellc  v  too  frequently 
trespassed  by  the  howling  n:  ab 

These   and   other   attrlbi  tes   might   then 
help   restore   that  characte 
neither  this  nation  nor  an 
mately  survive. 

Now  don't  let  anybody  ^11  you  that  the 
three    assassinations    whlcl 
peoples  everywhere  were  th^ 
deranged  Individuals.  Each 
an    overall    pattern    which 


however  sacrosanct,  can,  wit  :i  honesty,  brush 


over  with  a  rationale  of  v< 
thin  and  too  transparent 


dence  of  alien  direction  aB  d  finance. 


It   has   been,   Is  now,  an( 


without  which 
other  can  ulti- 


have    shocked 

isolated  acts  of 

>f  them  fits  Into 

no   commission. 


bal  shellac,  too 
o  hide  the  evl- 


always  will  be 


my  Arm  conviction  that  Le  s  Harvey  Oswald 
was  the  marxlst  agent  of  Fidel  Castro.  I 
am  equally  convinced  tha  ;  Slrhan  Slrhan 
was  the  Arab  stooge  of  Cc  nmunlst  design, 
and  It  should  take  no  cryJbal  ball  to  cate- 
gorize the  case  of  James  Earl  Ray. 

PATTERN     OP    REVOlUTTON 

The  regult  of  these  th  ee  slaylngs  was 
the  production  of  national  i  nd  International 
racial  and  political  turmo  I,  fitting  Into  a 
program  of  global  revolut  on  which  could 
contribute  to  ultimate  C  immunlst  world 
domination. 

If  this  be  Red  baiting,  v  Itch  hunting,  or 
looking  for  pink  spooks  un(  er  the  bed,  make 
the  most  of  It.  Call  It  what  you  will,  it  can- 
not be  disguised.  To  me  It  li  as  clear  as  God's 
sunlight.  It  makes  no  dlffe;  ence  from  where 
the  signs  emerge.  If  revolu  .ion  should  suc- 
ceed It  will  little  matter  whether  it  were 
Incubated  in  Cuba,  Red  CI  Ina,  North  Viet- 
nam or  Soviet  Russia.  It  wl  ,1  bear  the  single 
label  of  the  hammer  am  sickle  and  its 
wreckage  will  be  total  and  Irreparable. 

We  are  now  engaged  In  ;  nother  war,  half 
a  world,  almost  five  years.  :ountlees  casual- 
ties, and  billions  of  dollars  iway.  But  before 
I  go  any  further  I  might  tel  you  that  I  have 
two  grandsons,  the  eldest  Just  about  ripe 
for  Sam  to  beckon  with  tt  it  long  finger  of 


his.  There  are  two  things  I 

certainty   abt)ut   both   thes 

one    ever    entered    a    plea 

against  service  In   the  amied   forces  of  his 

country,  I  would  forever  d  iown  him  as  my 

own  flesh  and  blood.  And 

a  draft  card.  I  would  be  the 


an  tell  you  with 

boys — If  either 

of    "conscience" 


'  he  ever  burned 

first  to  Uike  him 


by  the  scruff  of  his  neck  a.  ,d  haul  liim  into 
the  Federal  Court  to  recelv(  his  Just  desserts 
as  a  traitor  to  his  countr  and  a  disgrace 
and  dishonor  to  his  heritage 

To  the  "Hell,  No;   we  wc  :i't  go!"  of  anti- 
war rebels,  the  Legion  pre  nptly  and  effec- 
tively has  countered  with  I 
right,  well  fight." 

OBUGATION3    OF 

This  is  the  time  of  all  tiAes  for  the  youth 


themselves  a  re- 
Ir  Individual  and 


of  this  Nation  to  accent  foi 

demptive  recognition  of  thi 

collective  responsibilities:  t  )  revere  the  Lord, 

Ood  Almighty,  love  this  ^  itlon,  respect  Its 

flag,  obey  Its  laws  and  servi 

honorably  wherever    and  ^  henever  military 

or  civil  duty  may  call. 

May  God  give  an  overw 
of  them  the  wisdom  and  tl  b  courage  to  take 
this  stand.  They  are  not  (  Qly  the  last  best 
hope  of  America,  they  are 
hope  of  earth. 

Neither  I  nor  my  newspiper  favored  mili- 
tary entry  Into  Vietnam.  '  ^e  vigorously  op- 
posed It  from  the  outset 
War."  Remember  him?  Hi 
who  produced  the  Edsel. 
with  the  computerized  briln.  who  fathered 
the  lU-fated  TPX.  He  Is  tl  e  great  strategist 
who  Ignored  the  Joint  01  lefs  of  Staff  and 
hamstrung  '-Westy"  West:  loreland  and  his 
thousands  upon  thousand! 
who  have  fought,  bled  an  I  died  in  the  rice 
paddles,    the    mountain    j  fisses.   the    nibble 


ringing  "Damn 


elming  majority 


Uso  the  last  best 


as   "McNamara's 

Is  the  whiz  kid 

He   is  the   fellow 
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of  Saigon  and  in  the  skies  over  Vietnam.  He 
Is  the  man  who  tried  to  destroy  the  National 
Guard  and  the  Ready  Reserve.  Remember 
him?  He  is  the  fellow  who  was  booted  up- 
stairs to  the  World  Bank,  after  liquidating 
Uncle  Sam's  military  superiority  In  the  air, 
on  the  sea  and  In  space.  This  country  will 
not  soon  recover  from  McNamara's  bungling, 
too  long  permitted  and  acquiesced  In  by  the 
President  and  his  administration. 

WAR   NOT   LYNDON'S  BABT 

But  remember  this  I  Vietnam  was  not 
Lyndon  Jotinson's  baby.  It  was  left  on  his 
doorstep.  Now  HE  knows,  and  most  of  you 
who  know  me  and  my  newspaper  know,  that 
we  didn't  support  his  candidacy  In  1964  and 
we  haven't  supported  many  of  the  Presi- 
dent's domestic  programs.  We  are  still  not 
enamored  of  some  of  them  and  we  are  quite 
fearful  of  the  prospective  results  of  some 
others. 

But,  there  Is  one  thing  that  Lyndon  John- 
son knows,  and  that  Is  that  my  newspaper 
and  I,  unlike  some  members  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  oiice  the  war  was  Joined,  have 
supported  him  In  his  efforts  to  bring  the  war 
to  an  honorable  conclusion  and  a  lasting 
peace 

If  there  is  one  thing  which  this  nation 
should  have  learned  by  now  It  is  that  we 
can't  buy  friendship  and  respect.  We  can't 
put  out  every  fire  and  we  can't  save  every- 
body's bacon.  It's  high  time,  however,  that 
we  started  saving  our  own. 

SOME   THINGS    TO    STOP 

It's  time  we  stopped  frittering  away  our 
substance  In  hopeless  global  bcxindoggllng. 
It's  time  we  stopped  trying  to  make  over 
other  nations  in  our  own  image.  It's  time  we 
started  improving  the  Image  of  Uncle  Sam, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  And  In  my  opin- 
ion one  of  the  first  steps  in  that  direction 
would  be  to  stop  meddling  with  everybody 
else's  business. 

As  men  and  women  who  love  this  nation 
as  I  do,  men  and  women  who  have  worn  the 
uniform,  who  revere  the  Flag  and  who  are 
not  ashamed  to  sing  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner."  you  know  the  obligations  which 
the  rights  of  citizenship  impose  upon  us  as 
Individuals  and  as  Legionnaires  in  the  mass. 

You  were  true  to  your  oath  to  preserve  and 
protect  this  nation,  taken  when  you  were 
sworn  Into  the  service,  no  matter  which  war. 
That  oath  is  equally  binding  upon  you  in 
times  of  peace.  And  never  within  our  life- 
span has  this  nation  so  badly  needed  your 
love,  your  devotion,  your  fullest  duty. 

HYSTERIA    OVER    GUNS 

Keep  up  your  vigilance.  Support  every 
agency  whose  function  It  Is  to  preserve  law 
and  order.  Tell  your  congressmen  and  your 
senators  that  American  citizens  are  entitled 
to  protect  their  persons  and  property  with 
their  own  Are  arms  if  necessary  and  that  no 
gun  law  passed  in  a  period  of  national  hys- 
teria should  remove  that  right,  especially  In 
the  face  of  threatened  revolution.  Ban  on 
mall  order  sale — positively!  Registration — 
doubtful.  Licensing — no!  Confiscation— 
never!! 

At  the  same  time  let  the  Congress  know 
that  It  should  pay  no  heed  to  the  demands 
from  certain  quarters  for  the  abolition  of 
ROTC  units  m  our  colleges  and  universities. 
These  groups  are  the  only  source  of  trained 
officer  j>er8onnel  needed  by  all  branches  of  our 
military,  which  the  national  academies  can- 
not possibly  furnish. 

Turn  a  deaf  ear  to  demagogues  and  blath- 
erskites. Make  certain  you  use  your  ballot 
with  Intelligence  and  sound  Judgment,  In 
favor  of  candidates  best  qualified  for  leader- 
ship at  all  levels  of  government,  for  the  great- 
est need  today  Is  leadership. 

On  that  all-Important  subject  I  would  like 
to  read  you  a  short  "hapter  from  one  of  the 
most  thrilling  books  I  have  ever  read,  entitled 
"Of  spies  &  Stratagems."  It  was  wTltten  by 
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Dr.  Stanley  P.  Lowell,  one  of  BUI  Donovan's 
most  valuable  officers  in  the  OSS. 

He  wrote : 

I  will  never  forget  March  18,  1943,  when 
General  Donovan  asked  me  to  represent  him 
at  an  Intimate  birthday  luncheon  for  Sir 
John  Dill,  Chief  of  the  British  Imperial  Gen- 
eral Staff. 

After  llquers,  someone  said,  "Sir  John,  I 
think  you  owe  us  a  story.  What  has  been  the 
most  unforgettable  day  of  your  dlsftflgulshed 
career?" 

"That  Is  easy  to  select,"  he  said.  "I'm  an 
Ulsterman  and  that  means  an  army  life  for 
us.  The  Boer  War,  Indian  and  African  serv- 
ice, but  my  career  appeared  ended  when  I 
publicly  opposed  the  remilitarization  of  the 
Rhlneland  and  Chamberlain's  appeasement 
at  Munich.  Then,  In  May  1940,  Winston 
Churchill  came  to  power  and  picked  me  to 
head  up  our  armed  forces. 

"Barely  three  weeks  later  he  phoned  me  to 
fly  to  Prance  with  him  and  General  Ismay. 
We  knew  things  were  in  poor  shape  over 
there.  In  Paris  we  met  with  Marshal  Petaln, 
General  Weygand  and  Premier  Paul  Reynaud. 
They  threw  the  bad  news  at  us. 

"Churchill  asked,  'Aren't  you  going  to 
resist  in  the  South  of  Prance?' 

"  'No.  It's  Impossible.' 

'  But  you'll  keep  the  African  colonies  and 
fight  from  there,  won't  you?' 

"  No.  We  surrender  them.' 

"  'But  the  fleet.  Darlan  will  put  to  sea  and 
deliver  It  to  us — that  will  be  saved?" 

"  'No.  It's  complete  surrender  to  Hitler. 
After  the  way  you  British  abandoned  us  by 
running  home  at  Dunkirk,  you  left  us  no 
other  choice.' 

SIR    WINSTON    SHOCKED 

"  'So  Prance  Is  deserting  us  completely!" 
Churchill  exclaimed. 

"  'Just  as  you  did  to  us."  answered  Petaln. 

"The  Prime  Minister  rose.  We  were  driven 
to  our  Flamingo  and  flown  back  to  London. 
Not  a  single  word  was  spoken  on  the  return 
night,  and  I  was  too  deeply  upset  to  care 
much  If  our  escort  of  Hurrlc^anes  showed  up 
or  not. 

"  'I'm  all  alone  tonight.  Sir  John,"  he  said. 
"Come  keep  me  company  at  10  Downing 
Street."  It  was  late  and  we  washed  a  sandwich 
down  with  some  brandy  and  soda. 

■'  'Sir  John."  he  said  as  he  walked  about  the 
room.  I  have  no  choice  but  to  address  Parlia- 
ment in  the  morning.  I'll  have  to  tell  them 
and  the  nation  that  Prance  has  gone  over  to 
Hitler  lock,  stock  and  barrel.  You  and  I 
know  it's  impossible  to  defend  this  island 
against  the  full  force  of  that  Austrian 
bastard.  It's  Napoleon  all  over  again,  but 
Napoleon  never  had  the  German  air  force, 
and  we  have  few  guns  and  less  ammunition. 
This  may  be  the  last  night  of  the  British 
Empire — It  may  be.' 

"I  could  have  wept  for  him  and  for  Britain. 
At  last  he  said.  There  are  two  things  we  can 
do.  Sir  John.  Write  the  speech  that  will  ac- 
tually ask  Hitler  for  terms  of  surrender — or 
go  to  bed  and  sleep  on  It.  I  propose  to  sleep. 
Goodnight.  Sir  John.  My  man  will  show  you 
to  your  bedroom.  See  you  at  breakfast.' 

LAST   NIGHT   OF   EMPIRE 

"He  may  have  slept — he  took  a  part  bottle 
of  brandy  with  him — but  I  know  I  didn't. 
The  end  of  the  British  Empire  was  coming 
tomorrow ! 

"At  breakfast — perhaps  our  last  as  a  free 
people — I  was  sober  and  glum.  Winston 
Churchill  ate  everything  set  before  him. 
Finally,  he  pushed  his  chair  away  at  an  angle 
and  said.  'Sir  John.  I  have  to  tell  Parliament 
the  bad  news — I  can't  avoid  that,  but  I  do 
not  have  to  suggest  negotiating  with  those 
Nazi  madmen 

"  'Yes,  France  has  fallen,  the  United  States 
Is  pacifist  and  won't  help  us,  but,  all  alone, 
by  God,  we'll  fight  "em  on  the  beaches,  we'll 
fight  'em  at  the  hedge  rows,  we'll  fight  "em 
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on  our  village  greens!"  He  paused  'By  heaven, 
that's  damned  good.  Sir  John." 

"He  pulled  a  pad  of  paper  out  of  his 
breakfast  Jacket  pocket  and  started  writing 
down  the  greatest  speech  since  your  Gettys- 
burg address.  That,  gentlemen,  was  my  most 
unforgettable  day.'" 

An  unforgettable  day  for  myself  was  this 
sixty-second  birthday  for  Sir  John  Dill.  He 
had  told  us  of  a  day  on  which  the  freedom 
of  mankind  had  balanced  on  one  man's  cour- 
age. 

CLARION    CALL    TO    DTTTT 

This  is  the  type  of  determined  leadership, 
of  supreme  courage,  of  Just  one  clear  voice  to 
summon  the  American  people  from  their 
lethargy,  back  to  sanity  and  to  unity.  If  this 
Nation  of  ours  Is  to  be  preserved  The  quality 
and  character  of  that  leadership  may  deter- 
mine the  future  of  America  and  the  civilized 
world  for  a  thousand  years  and  beyond. 

Decision  day  is  here!  Stand  up!! 

May  the  bugle  call  of  honor  drown  out  the 
raucous  bull-horn  of  sedition! 

I  am  certain  that  there  will  be  no  "con- 
scientious objectors"  among  the  loyal,  coura- 
geous and  patriotic  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  for  you  continue  to  serve  as  an 
everlasting  bulwark  against  all  enemies,  for- 
eign and  domestic. 

To  you  I  raise  my  hand  in  respectful  salute. 


THE  DRAFT  OF  THE  1968  CONSTITU- 
TION OF  GREECE 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23,  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day placing  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  draft  of  the  1968  constitution  of 
Greece,  which  has  been  proposed  to  the 
people  of  Greece  and  on  which  they  will 
vote  on  September  29. 

I  am  calling  upon  political  science 
scholars  in  this  counti-y  to  carefully  read 
this  draft  and  to  compare  the  provisions 
of  this  constitution  with  other  constitu- 
tions in  Europe  and  other  nations. 

It  ocours  to  me  that  while  this  con- 
stitution falls  short  of  many  of  the  pro- 
visions of  our  own  American  Constitu- 
tion, it  does  go  a  long  way  toward  re- 
storing parliamentary  government  to 
Greece. 

The  mechanics  for  the  adoption  of  this 
constitution  are  as  follows:  Last  week 
the  Greek  press  carried  the  entire  text 
of  the  1952  constitution  of  Greece,  the 
entire  text  of  the  constitution  proposed 
by  a  .judiciary  committee  appointed  last 
year  by  Prime  Minister  Papadopoulos 
and  his  associates,  and  finally  the  draft 
of  the  constitution  which  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  present  government. 

These  three  documents  were  printed 
side  by  side  in  the  Greek  press  and  the 
Greek  people  were  asked  to  make  their 
own  comparison  between   the  three. 

The  people  of  Greece  have  been  asked 
to  submit  any  suggestions  for  changes 
or  comments  they  may  have  on  this  pro- 
posed draft  before  August  15. 

These  changes  will  be  considered  by 
the  constitutional  committee  and  will  be 
incorporated  into  this  draft  if  the  com- 
mittee agrees  they  are  meritorious. 

On  Augiist  29.  the  Greek  Government 
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will  publish  i|fi  all  the  Greek  press  the 
final  version ^of  the  constitution  which 
will  be  submitted  to  the  i>eople  on  Sep- 
tember 29  for  approval  in  a  plebiscite. 

I  stress  that  the  final  version  will  be 
published  in  the  Greek  press  30  days  be- 
fore the  plebiscite,  which  is  scheduled 
for  September  29.  This  is  in  order  to  give 
all  the  people  of  Greece  an  opportunity  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  proposed 
constitution  and  to  continue  any  discus- 
sions they  want  to  have  with  their  fellow 
Greeks  on  this  proposal. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  those  who  have 
been  so  critical  of  this  regime  can  find  no 
fault  in  the  procedures  being  followed  up 
to  now  to  assure  the  people  of  Greece  the 
widest  passible  choice  in  drafting  their 
new  constitution. 

Deputy  Prime  Minister  Stylianos  Pat- 
takos  told  me  that  the  present  draft 
evolved  after  some  6  million  letters  had 
been  received  by  the  present  government 
of  Greece  from  the  Greek  people  making 
various  suggestions  that  should  be  in- 
corporated into  the  constitution.  This 
would  indicate  that  a  tremendously  large 
number  of  Greeks  have  made  their  own 
contribtuions  toward  creation  of  the 
document  which  I  am  placing  in  the 
Record  today. 

Tlie  1968  draft  does  place  severe 
limitations  on  the  power  of  the  Greek 
King.  Obviously,  under  the  proposed 
resolution  the  King  of  Greece  would  con- 
tinue to  reign  over  his  people  but  would 
not  rule  over  his  people. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  draft 
proposal  includes  creation  of  a  constitu- 
tional court  whose  function  it  will  be  to 
interpret  the  constitution,  verj'  much  the 
way  our  own  Supreme  Court  interprets 
constitutional  questions. 

I,  myself,  am  disturbed  about  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution  dealing  with 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  it  would  be  my 
hope  that  the  world  press  associations 
would  make  some  suggestions  to  the  au- 
thors of  this  constitution  which  I  believe 
could  lead  to  a  revision  of  that  proviso 
before  the  constitution  is  adopted  on 
September  29. 

But  basically  speaking,  this  constitu- 
tion does  make  an  effort  to  restore  par- 
liamentary government  to  Greece  and 
restore  the  King  of  Greece  to  a  role  in 
this  government. 

One  year  ago,  Prime  Minister  Papada- 
poulas  and  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Pa- 
takos  pledged  to  the  Greek  people  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  a  new  constitu- 
tion which  would  restore  parliamentary 
government  to  Greece.  Certainly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  even  the  most  severe  critic  of 
the  Greek  Government  must  concur 
these  two  leaders  have  kept  their  word. 

I  would  welcome  suggestions  and  con- 
structive criticism  from  political  science 
students  across  our  Nation.  I  would  also 
welcome  any  comments  that  students  of 
constitutional  law  might  want  to  offer  on 
this  important  document. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  order  will 
be  restored  out  of  chaos  in  Greece.  Adop- 
tion of  this  constitution  by  the  people  of 
Greece  is  the  first  step  toward  restoring 
that  order  in  Greece. 

The  1968  draft  proposal  of  the  consti- 
tution lor  Greece  follows : 
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The  Draft  of  the  1968  Constitution 
OP  Greece 

PREAMBLE 

We,  the  Greek  People,  fully  conscious  of  its 
responsibility  toioards  the  coming  genera- 
tions, strictly  adhering  to  the  values  of  the 
Greek  and  the  Christian  civilization  as  well 
as  the  principles  of  national  sovereignty, 
democracy,  peace  and  progress,  and  filled 
with  the  resolve:  to  secure  national  and  state 
unity,  to  consolidate  the  regime  of  the 
Crowned  Democracy  in  freedom,  equality  and 
justice,  to  reform  the  political  and  parlia- 
mentary life,  to  safeguard  internal  peace  and 
security,  to  contribute  to  the  social  progress 
and  prosperity  and  to  serve  international 
peace  in  justice  and  liberty  as  a  member  of 
equal  standing  in  the  world-wide  society  of 
peoples,  do  hereby  approve  by  referendum 
this  Constitution. 

PART  ONE GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Article  1 

1.  The  established  religion  in  Greece  is  that 
of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  of  Christ 
The  exercise  of  direct  or  indirect  proselyllsm 
as  well  iis  any  other  form  of  interference 
against  the  established  religion  is  prohibited. 

2.  The  Orthodox  Church  of  Greece  ac- 
knowledging as  its  head  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  Is  Indlssolubly  united  in  doctrine  with 
the  Great  Church  of  Christ  In  Constantinople 
and  every  other  Church  of  the  same  doctrine, 
observing  steadfastly  as  they  do,  the  holy 
apostolic  and  synodical  cannons  and  holy 
traditions.  It  is  autocephalous.  exercl.ses  us 
sovereign  rights  independently  of  any  other 
Church,  and  is  administered  by  a  Holy  .Synod 
of  Bishops. 

3.  The  ecclesiastical  status  existing  In  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  State  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  the  previous  para- 
graph. 

4  The  text  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  shall  be 
maintained  unalterable  Its  rendering  into  a 
different  linguistic  form,  without  approval  of 
the  Autocephalous  Church  of  Greece  and  of 
the  Great  Church  of  Christ  In  Constantinople 
is  absolutely  prohibited. 

5.  A  draft  law  or  bill,  relating  to  the  orga- 
nisation and  administration  of  the  Church 
of  Greece  is  not  admissible  for  Parliament 
deliberation,  except  if  accompanied  by  an 
opinion  of  the  Standing  Holy  Synod,  deliv- 
ered within  the  next  twenty  days  from  the 
date  such  draft  law  or  bill  have  reached  it 
Failure  of  the  Standing  Holy  Synod  to  act 
within  the  above  period,  does  not  Impede 
deliberation  in  Parliament. 

6.  The  relationship  between  State  and 
Church  may  be  termed  as  the  "law  prevailing 
state"". 

Article  2 

1.  The  form  of  Government  In  Greece  is 
that  of  a  Crowned  Democracy. 

2.  All  powers  emanate  from  the  People, 
exist  in  favor  of  the  People  and  the  Nation 
and  are  exercised  In  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution. 

Article  3 

1.  The  leelslative  power  Is  exercised  by  the 
King  and  Parliament. 

2.  The  executive  power  is  exercised  by  the 
King  and  the  Government 

3.  The  Judicial  power  is  exercised  by  the 
courts.  Judicial  decisions  are  executed  ;n 
the  name  of  the  King 

Article  4 

1.  The  national  flag  of  Greece  is  composed 
of  9  horizontal  stripes,  five  of  which  are  blue 
alternating  with  lour  of  white  colour.  On 
the  tipper  mast  corner,  a  white  cros^s  Is  placed 
within  a  blue  square  area  which  extends 
three  blue  and  two  white  stripes  downwards 
from  the  top. 

2.  Official  and  military  flags  as  well  as 
the  application  oi  the  provisions  of  this 
article  are  regulated  by  law. 
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Arilcle 
1.  No  territorial  change  (f  the  Country  can 
be  made  without  law. 

2     No    foreign    army    Is 
Greek  domnln.   nor  chu 
through  It  without  law 

Article  ( 
The  official  language  of 
schools  Is  that  In  which 
Constitution  and  Greek  U  jlslatlon  are  com- 
posed Any  intervention  to  alter  the  language 
Is  prohibited. 

Article 


1    The  Greeks  are  equal 


permitted    In    the 
remain   or   pass 


the  State  and  the 
the   texts   of    the 


jefore  the  law. 


2  Greek  citizens  are  tho  e  who  poesese  the 
qualifications,  as  provlde(  by  the  Laws  of 
the  State. 

3.  Titles  of  nobility  or  distinction  are  nei- 
ther conferred  upon  nor  r(  ;ogntzed  in  Greek 
citizens. 

4.  Only  Greek  citizens  lire  acceptable  In 
all  the  public  services,  ex  ept  for  ;ases  in- 
troduced by  special  leglslat  on. 

5.  Greek  citizens  shall  ;ontrlbute  Indis- 
criminately towards  meetl  g  the  public  ex- 
penditure according  to  the  r  means. 

6.  Every- Greek  able  to  1  ear  arms  is  obli- 
gated to  ivsslst  in  the  defer  le  of  the  Country 
as  provided  for  by  the  law. 

PART     TWO THE     STATE     AND    THE     INDIVIDUALS 

Chapter  A — Individ  tal  rights 
Article  8 

Every  person  within  the 
arles  of  the  Greek  State  sh*l  enjoy  full  pro- 
tection of  his  life,  honoi  r  and  freedom, 
irrespective  of  nationality,  cjeed  or  language. 
E.xceptions  are  permitted 
provided  for  by  Internatioriil  Law. 

Article  9 


•rrltorlal  bound- 


1   such   cases   as 


1.  Every  person  has  the 
development  of  his  person 


Ight  to  the   free 
Ity  provided  he 


liable.  No  one  is 


does  not  infringe  on  the  rig  its  of  the  others 
and  does  not  violate  constitutional  order  and 
the  moral  code. 

2.   Personal  liberty  is  inv 
persecuted,  arrested.  Impristftied  or  otherwise 
restricted,  except  when  as     le  law  provides. 

Article  10 

1.  With  the  exception  of  {  ?r.sons  caught  in 
the  act  of  committing  an  offence,  no  one 
shall  be  arrested  or  Impii:  aned  without  a 
Judicial  warrant  stating  t!i  reasons,  which 
must  be  served  at  the  mor  ent  of  arrest  or 
Imprisonment  pending  trial 

2.  The  person  caught  in  t  >e  act  or  held  on 
a  warrant  of  arrest  is  bn  tight  before  the 
competent  examining  magistrate  not  later 
than  24  hours  from  the  tl 
and  If  the  arrest  was  madt 
of  the  examining  magistr.il 
solutely  necessary  time  fo 
before  said  magistrate.  Wit 
the  most  from  the  time  of 
examining  magistrate  is  ob 
lease  tiiC  per.=on  arrested  or 

for  his  imprisonment. 

This  delay  can  be  extended  to  two  more 
days  at  the  request  of  the  ]  erson  arrested  in 
the  event  of  force  majeur 
forthwith  certified  to  by 
competent  judicial  council 

3.  Should  both   the  aforementioned  delays 
expire    without    any    action 
other     officer,     whether     cl 
charged  with  the  detsntio; 


rested,  must  forthwith  rele  ,se  him.  Violator 


of  the  above  provisions  shal 
Illegal  confinement  and  sh 
make  good  all  damages  sus 
Jured  party  and  in  addition 
tion  ti  said  party  by  such 
as  the  law  provides. 

4.  The  law  provides  tha 
term  of  imprisonment  pern 
exceed  one  year  for  crimes 
for  misdemeanours.  In  comp  etely  exceptional 
cases  i:K.se  maximum  time  I  mlts  can  l>e  fur- 
ther extended  by  half,   thr 


the  competent  Judicial  Coui  ell. 


ie  of  the  arrest, 
beyond  the  seat 
within  the  ab- 
hls  conveyance 
ill  three  days  at 
presentation,  the 
ged  to  either  re- 
leliver  a  warrant 


which  must  be 
decision  of  the 


every  Jailer  or 
11  or  military. 
3f  the  person  ar- 


be  puni.«hed  for 
11  be  obliged  to 
lined  by  the  In- 
to give  satlsfac- 
sum  of  money 

the  maximum 
tng  trial  cannot 
and  six  months 


•ugh  decision  of 
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5  The  law  defines  the  conditions  under 
which,  through  Judicial  decision,  the  State 
indemnifies  those  unjustly  imprisoned  or 
convicted. 

Article  11 

1.  No  crime  shall  exist  nor  shall  any  sen- 
tence be  Imposed  unless  provided  in  a  law 
existing  prior  to  the  commission  of  the  act. 
A  heavier  sentence  than  that  provided  for  at 
the  time  the  act  Is  committed,  shall  never 
be  imposed. 

2.  Amnesty  on  common  crimes  shall  not 
be  granted  even  by  law.  unless  provided  for 
In  an  International  convention. 

3.  Tortures  and  general  confiscation  are 
prohibited  Civil  death  shall  not  be  Imposed. 
Death  penalty  for  political  crimes,  except 
compound,  shall  not  be  Imposed. 

Article  12 
No  one  shall  be  removed  without  his  con- 
sent from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judge  as- 
signed to  him  by  law  The  establishment  of 
Judicial  committees  or  extraordinary  courts 
under  any  name  Is  prohibited. 

Article  13 

1.  The  home  of  each  person  Is  Inviolable. 
No  house  search  can  take  place  except  In  a 
time  and  manner  provided  by  law. 

2  The  violators  of  the  above  provision 
shall  be  punished  for  violation  of  the  asylum 
of  the  home  and  shall  be  obliged  to  fully 
Indemnify  the  Injured  party  and  to  give 
him  further  satisfaction  through  the  pay- 
ment of  a  monetary  sum,  as  provided  by  law. 
Article   14 

1.  Everyone  may  express  orally,  in  writing, 
in  print  or  in  any  other  way  his  thoughts, 
with  due  adherence  to  the  laws  of  the  State. 

2  The  press  is  free  and  discharges  a  pub- 
lic function  involving  rights  and  duties,  and 
responsibility  for  the  accuracy  of  its  content. 

3.  Censorship  and  every  other  preventive 
measure  shall  be  prohibited. 

4.  Seizure  of  printed  matter,  either  before 
or  after  publication  Is  prohibited.  By  excep- 
tion, seizure  after  circulation  Is  permitted  by 
order  of  the  public  prosecutor:  ai  because  of 
Insult  to  the  christian  and  any  other  known 
religion;  b)  because  of  Insult  to  the  person 
of  the  King,  the  Crown  Prince,  their  wives 
and  children:  c)  because  of  a  publication 
which  1)  discloses  information  on  the  orga- 
nisation, composition,  armament  and  de- 
ployment of  the  armed  forces,  or  on  the  for- 
tifications of  the  country,  2)  is  patently  re- 
bellious, or  alms  at  overthrowing  the  regime, 
or  the  e.xlstlng  social  system  or  is  directed 
against  the  territorial  Integrity  of  the  Coun- 
try' or  creates  defeatism,  or  constitutes  an  in- 
stigation or  attempt  to  commit  a  crime  of 
high  treason.  3)  Intends  to  project  or  dlltuse 
for  political  exploitation,  views  of  outlawed 
parties  or  organisations,  and  d)  because  of 
Indecent  publications  manifestly  offending 
public  decency  in  cases  provided  by  law. 

5.  In  all   cases  of   the  previous   paragraph 

the  public  prosecutor  must,  within  twenty 

four  hours  from  the  seizure,  submit  the  case 
to  the  judicial  council,  and  the  latter  must, 
within  another  twenty  four  hours,  decide 
whether  the  seizure  will  be  maintained  or 
lifted,  otherwise  the  ."ielzure  is  lifted  Ipso 
Jure. 

The  Public  prosecutor  and  the  publisher  of 
the  seized  item  may  appeal  against  the  de- 
cision of  the  Council. 

6.  Press  offenses  are  deemed  offenses  whose 
author  is  taken  in  the  act,  and  are  brought 
to  trial  without  preliminary  examination,  as 
provided  by  the  law.  Violation  of  this  provi- 
sion by  the  competent  nubile  prosecutor  con- 
stitutes a  serious  disciplinary  offense. 

7.  After  the  third  within  ten  ye.-.rs  con- 
viction for  any  press  offense  whatsoever,  the 
Court  shall  order  the  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary supsension  of  the  publication  of  the 
printed  matter  Involved  and.  in  serious  cases, 
the  prohibition  of  the  exercise  of  the  profes- 
sion of  Journalist  by  the  person  convicted  as 
provided  by  law.  Such  suspension  or  prohlbl- 
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tlon  shall  commence  from  the  time  the  Court 
order  becomes  final. 

8.  The  title  of  a  suspended  publication  can- 
not be  used  by  anyone,  so  long  as  such  sus- 
pension Is  still  effective. 

9.  The  publisher  of  a  print  and  the  writer 
of  an  offending  publication  involving  one's 
private  or  family  life,  aside  from  the  penal- 
ties provided  for  in  criminal  statutes,  shall 
have  a  civil  and  Joint  liability  to  fully  com- 
pensate any  damage  caused  thereby  and  to 
give  monetitry  satisfaction  to  the  victim  as 
provided  by  law. 

They  are  also  liable  for  any  offending  pub- 
lication involving  the  private  or  family  life 
and  apt  to  injure  the  honor  and  reputation 
of  a  public  officer  if  they  cannot  establish 
that  the  contents  of  the  publication  Is  re- 
lated with  his  public  office,  and  wao  pub- 
lished exclusively  for  the  sake  of  public  in- 
terest. 

10.  The  law  shall  determine  the  manner  In 
which  inaccurate  publications  shall  be  fully 
rectified  in  print. 

11.  The  preconditions  for  issuing  news- 
papers or  other  political  publications,  the 
qualifications  for  and  ethical  rules  of  exer- 
cising the  profession  of  a  Journalist,  and  the 
rules  of  operation  of  newspaper  enterprises 
shall  be  determined  by  law. 

12.  Law  shall  establish  compulsory  finan- 
cial control  of  newspaper  enterprises.  The 
outcome  of  such  control  shall  be  published. 

13.  Special  repressive  measures  may  be 
adopted  by  law  to  protect  youth  from  litera- 
ture dangerous  to  morals. 

14.  The  provisions  on  the  protection  of  the 
press  contained  in  the  present  article  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  motion  pictures,  public 
shows,  phonograph  records,  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasts,  as  well  as  any  other  sim- 
ilar means  of  conveying  speech  or  image. 

Article   15 

The  secrecy  of  letters  and  of  all  other 
means   of   correspondence   is   inviolable. 

Article  16 
i.  The  freedom  of  religious  conscience  is 
inviolable. 

2.  Every  known  religion  is  free  and  the 
forms  of  worship  thereof  shall  be  practiced 
without  hindrance,  under  the  protection  of 
the  laws. 

3.  The  functionaries  of  all  the  known  re- 
ligions are  subject  to  the  same  supervision 
by  the  State,  reserved  to  the  functionaries  of 
the  established  religion. 

4.  The  exercise  of  religious  duties  shall  be 
free  but  it  cannot  offend  public  order,  good 
msrals  or  the  national  symbols. 

5.  No  one  shall,  by  reason  of  his  religious 
convictions,  be  exempt  from  discharging  his 
duties  to  the  State  or  refuse  to  comply  with 
the  laws  of  the  country. 

6.  No  oath  shall  be  administered  except  by 
law  determining  also,  the  form  thereof. 

Article   17 

1.  Education  shall  be  under  the  highest 

supervision  of  the  State,  shall  be  offered  at 
Its  expense,  and  shall  aim  at  the  ethical  .and 
Intellectual  training,  as  well  as  the  develop- 
ment of  the  patriotic  conscience  of  the  youth 
based  on  the  principles  of  the  Greek  and 
christian  civilization 

2.  The  establishment  of  general  directives 
of  national  policy  on  education  is  made  as 
prescribed  by  law,  after  consultation  with  the 
National  Council  of  Education. 

3.  The  elementary  education  shall  be  com- 
pulsoiy  for  all.  The  law  fixes  the  years  of 
compulsory  Instruction  which  cannot  be  less 
than  six. 

4.  The  highest  educational  Institutions  are 
self-admlnlstered  legal  entitles  of  public  law 
and  operate  under  the  supervision  and  finan- 
cial support  of  the  State.  TTieIr  teaching  staff 
are  civil  servants.  The  administrative  bodies 
of  these  institutions  are  elected  by  their 
regular  professors.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Government  commissioner,  appointed  at  each 
institution  is  defined  by  law 
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5.  Subject  to  permission  by  the  atJthorlties, 
private  citizens  whose  civil  rights  have  not 
been  revoked  as  well  as  legal  entitles  may 
establish  schools  of  elementary,  middle  and 
higher  education,  operating  according  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  State.  Those 
establishing  private  schools  and  those  teach- 
ing in  them,  are  obliged  to  have  the  same 
moral  and  other  qualifications  as  those  re- 
quired of  public  servants  and  prescribed  by 
law 

Article  18 

1.  The  Greeks  have  the  right  to  assemble 
peacefully  and  unarmed  as  provided  by  law. 

2.  The  State  may  take  protective  measures 
for  public  gatherings  the  organization  of 
which  must  be  duly  notified  forty  eight 
hours  before  they  are  effected.  Open  air 
gatherings  may  be  prohibited  if  they  en- 
danger public  order  and  security. 

Article  19 

1.  The  Greeks  have  the  right  to  form  asso- 
ciations with  due  adherence  to  the  laws  of 
the  State,  which,  however,  shall  under  no 
circumstances  subject  this  right  to  prior  per- 
mission by  the  Government. 

2.  Every  union  of  persons,  the  purpose  or 
the  activity  of  which,  are  directed  against  the 
territorial  integrity  of  the  Country,  or  the 
principles  of  the  regime  or  the  social  order  or 
the  security  of  the  State  or  the  political  or 
civil  liberties  of  the  citizen  shall  be  pro- 
hibited. It  is  dissolved  by  Court  decree. 

3.  Co-operatives  are  dissolved  because  of 
violation  of  law  or  their  statutes  by  Court 
decree.  By  decree  Issued  by  the  chief  judge  of 
the  district  Court  the  operation  of  a  co- 
operative or  union  may  be  suspended  tem- 
porarily, If  at  the  same  time  proceedings  for 
its  permanent  dissolution  are  initiated. 

4.  The  right  of  association  of  civil  servants 
may  be  subject  to  certain  restrictions  im- 
posed by  law.  The  same  restrictions  on  the 
right  of  association  may  be  imposed  on  em- 
ployees of  local  government  bodies,  or  other 
legal  entities  of  public  law.  public  enter- 
prises, and  public  utilities, 

5.  Resort  to  strike  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  political  or  other  ends  unrelated 
to  material  or  moral  interests  of  the  workers 

'  shall  be  prohibited. 

6.  .Strike  of  any  form  by  civil  service  per- 
sonnel of  any  kind,  personnel  of  local  gov- 
ernment bodies  or  of  other  legal  entitles  of 
public  law.  shall  be  prohibited.  The  partici- 
pation of  such  personnel  in  a  strike  is  con- 
sidered m  itself  as  a  submission  of  resigna- 
tion. 

Article  20 

1.  Any  person  or  many  persons  acting  to- 
gether, observing  the  law  of  the  State,  have 
the  right  to  submit  applications  in  writing 
to  the  authorities,  which  are  obliged.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  law.  to  act  promptly  and 
give  a  written  and  reasoned  reply  to  the 
petitioner. 

2.  Prosecution  of  the  petitioner  for  viola- 
tions existing  in  the  application  is  permitted 
only  after  the  final  decision  and  with  per- 
mission of  the  authority  which  received  the 
application. 

Article  21 

1.  Property  is  under  the  protection  of  the 
state. 

2.  No  one  shall  be  deprived  of  his  property, 
except  for  duly  proven  expediency  of  public 
benefit,  when  and  as  the  law  provides,  and 
at  all  times  after  full  compensation.  The 
compensation  must  correspond  to  the  value 
of  the  expropriated  property  at  the  time  of 
the  expropriation.  An  eventual  change  of  the 
value  of  the  expropriated  property  occurring 
after  the  expropriation  has  been  announced 
and  because  of  it,  is  not  taken  into  consid- 
eration. 

3.  The  amount  of  compensation  shall  al- 
ways be  fixed  by  the  civil  courts.  Compensa- 
tion may  also  be  provisionally  fixed  by  the 
court,  before  or  after  the  expropriation,  after 
a  hearing  or  summons  of  the  beneficiary  who 
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may  be  obliged,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  to  offer  a  reasonable  guarantee  for  its 
collection,  as  provided  by  law.  Before  pay- 
ment of  provisional  or  final  compensation, 
occupation  of  the  exproprl:\ted  property  shall 
not  be  permitted  In  the  event  of  an  occupa- 
tion, the  rights  of  the  owner  on  the  expro- 
priated property  shall  remain  unaffected 

4.  In  c;ises  of  expropriation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  urbanization  and  town  planning,  es- 
pecially in  the  large  urbiin  centers,  the  law 
may  provide  that  in  lieu  of  a  monetary  com- 
pensation the  owner  will  be  granted  a  realty 
located  within  the  area  under  expropriation 
and  of  value  equal  to  that  which  is  being 
expropriated.  If  the  value  of  the  real  prop- 
erty being  offered  in  exchange  is  disputed, 
the  courts  shall  .'eclde  on  it  and  mav  ad- 
judge a  supplementary  monetary  compensa- 
tion. The  transfer  of  title  of  the  ceded  prop- 
erty Is  effected  by  registering  the  court  de- 
cree ordering  the  exproprlaUon.  Tlie  provi- 
sion of  paragraph  2  and  3  of  the  present  arti- 
cle have  analogous  application  as  to  the  rest 

5.  Special  laws  regulate  matters  pertaining 
to  ownership  and  disposition  of  mines,  quar- 
ries, caverns,  archaeologlc.il  treasures,  min- 
eral, running  and  subterranean  waters. 

6.  Matters  pertaining  to  the  ownership  and 
fish  breeding  exploitation  and  administra- 
tion of  sea  shoals  and  large  lakes  are  reeu- 
l.ated  by  law. 

7.  .Special  laws  regulate  matters  pert.ilnlng 
to  requisitions  for  the  needs  of  the  armed 
forces  in  the  event  of  war  or  mobilization 
or  towards  resolving  an  urgent  so:la!  need 
which  could  endanger  public  order  and 
health. 

8.  Any  other  enjolnment  of  the  free  use 
and  enjoyinent  of  property  bevond  the  cases 
referred  to  in  the  previous  parigranh  may  be 
imposed  by  law.  The  law  shall  determine" the 
debtor  and  the  procedure  wherebv  the  bene- 
ficiary of  the  compensation  for  the  depriva- 
tion of  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  property 
shall  be  satisfied.  The  aforementioned  deprl'- 
vation  is  immediately  voided  when  the  rea- 
sons calling  for  it  are  eliminated.  In  the 
event  the  deprivation  is  not  removed  the 
const:tutlon.tl  court  .=hall  decide  upon  ap- 
plication by  any  person  having  a  vested  legal 
interest. 

9.  A  law  may  permit  the  expropriation  by 
zones  in  favor  of  the  St.ite  lor  the  purpose 
of  execctlng  public  works  or  projects  of 
public  benefit  Tlie  .same  law  shall  determine 
the  prerequisites  and  the  condltlo:is.  for 
such  an  expropriation,  as  well  as  matters 
relating  to  the  disposal  by  the  State  of  ex- 
propriated land  over  and  above  those  neces- 
sary for  the  project  under  execution. 

10.  The  redistrtbuUon  of  agricultural 
tracts,  for  a  more  rational  exploitation  of 
the  land  is  permitted  In  accordance  with  the 
procedure  determined   by  spechU   law. 

Article  22 

1.  The  alteration  of  the  contents  or  the 
conditions  of  a  testament,  codicil  or  dona- 
tion, insofar  a^  the  provisions  in  favor  of  the 
State  or  for  the  public  benefit  are  concerned 
Is  prohibited. 

2.  When  it  has  been  Judicially  established 
that  the  will  of  the  testator  or  donor  cannot 
be  carried  out  to  its  full  extent,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  donation  or  bequest  for  a  more 
beneficial  use  identical  or  similar  to  the 
one  envisaged,  may  be  permitted  by  way  of 
exception. 

Article  23 
1.  Legislative  decree  No.  2687  of  the  year 
1953,  issued  In  application  of  article  112  of 
the  Constitution  of  January  1st,  1952,  •'Con- 
cerning Investment  and  protection  of  foreign 
capital",  as  authentically  Interpreted  by  leg- 
IslaUve  decree  No.  2928  of  the  year  1954  and 
paragraph  3  of  article  5  of  legislative  decree 
No.  4256  of  the  year  1962,  maintains  its  prior 
formal  force.  Subsequent  law  to  be  issued 
only  once  and  for  all  may  amend  the  above 
legislative  decree  to  confer  additional  pro- 
tection to  the  foreign  capital  Involved. 
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2,  Emergency  Law  No.  465  of  the  year  1968 
"on  amendment  and  completion  of  some  pro- 
visions of  Law  1880/1951  on  ship  taxation" 
enlarging  the  protection  of  Greek  merchant 
marine  beyond  the  one  afforded  by  art.  13 
of  legislative  decree  2687 '1953  "Concerning 
investment  and  protection  of  foreign  capital" 
cannot  be  amended.  Subsequent  law  to  be 
Issued  only  once  and  for  all  may  amend  it 
only  to  confer  additional  protection. 

3.  Emergency  Law  89  of  the  year  1967 
"Concerning  establishment  in  Greece  of  for- 
eign commercial  and  industrial  companies" 
and  emergency  law  378  of  the  year  1968  sup- 
plementing the  above,  cannot  be  amended. 
Subsequent  law  to  be  Issued  only  once  and 
for  all,  may  amend  them  only  to  confer 
additional  protection 

Article  24 

1.  The  exercise  of  civil  rights  and  liberties 
shall  be  reserved  to  everyone  within  limits 
securing  the  enloyment  of  the  same  rights 
and  liberties  by'other  citizens  and  protect- 
ing the  Interests  of  the  society  as  a  whole. 

2  Who  ever  abuses  the  inviolability  of  a 
home,  the  freedom  of  expression,  especially 
in  print,  the  secrecy  of  the  means  of  cor- 
respondence, the  freedom  of  assembly,  the 
freedom  of  forming  associations  or  coopera- 
tives, and  the  right  of  property,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  combatting  the  political  system  of 
crowned  democracy,  the  civil  liberties,  or  of 
endangering  the  national  independence,  and 
territorial  integrity  of  the  Country  shall  be 
deprived  of  these  rights  or  of  all  rights  safe- 
guarded under  the  present  Constitution 

The  deprivation  and  the  extent  thereof 
shall  be  pronounced  by  the  Constitutional 
Court  as  provided  by  law 

Article  25 

In  case  of  war.  mobilization  due  to  ex- 
ternal dangers  or  serious  disturbance  or 
patent  threat  to  the  public  order  and  se- 
curity of  the  Country  from  Internal  dangers, 
the  King  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  may  suspend  bv  Royal 
Decree  throughout  the  Country  or  in  part 
thereof  the  operation  of  articles  10.  12  ib). 
13,  14.  15.  18.  19.  111.  and  112  of  the  Con- 
stitution or  some  of  them,  and  put  into 
effect  the  then  applicable  law  on  'State  of 
Siege"  and  to  establish  extraordinary  tri- 
bunals. This  law  may  not  be  modified  while 
in  operation. 

2.  The  Royal  Decree  referred  to  in  the 
above  paragraph,  and  the  measures  taken 
by  virtue  thereof,  are  communicated  to  the 
Parliament  at  its  Jirst  meeting  after  its  pub- 
lication. In  the  event  of  a  serious  distur- 
bance or  patent  threat  to  the  public  order 
and  security  of  the  Country  from  internal 
dangers,  the  Government  must  have  the  con- 
current opinion  of  the  Constitutional  Court 
as  to  the  publication  of  the  above  decree 
which  opinion  must  be  rendered  not  later 
than  24  hours  after  the  pertinent  question 
has  been  addressed  to  the  Court  In  the  event 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  has  not  been  re- 
quested, or  it  has  been  requested  but  the 
Court  disagrees  as  to  the  proposed  measure, 
the  Royal  Decree,  may  nevertheless  be  pub- 
lished. In  that  case  the  Parliament,  even  if  it 
has  been  dissolved,  must  be  convened  within 
twenty  days  from  the  date  such  decree  is 
published,  and  may  decide  by  an  absolute 
majority  of  its  members,  its  abrogation. 

3.  The  effect  of  the  above  Royal  Decree 
shall  not.  in  the  case  of  war.  extend  beyond 
the  end  thereof,  and  in  all  other  cases  its 
etfect  shall  ipso  facto  be  terminated  three 
months  from  the  date  of  its  publication. 
unless  it  has  been  extended  in  the  meantime 
by  another  Royal  Decree  with  the  approval 
of  the  Parliament. 

Chapter  B — Social  and  economic  rights  and 
duties 

Article  26 

1.  Marriage  and  the  family  are  under  the 
protection  of  the  St.ite. 

2.  The  parents   have   the  right  and  duty 
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to  raise  and  educate  thelrjchUdren  The  State 
shall  take  measures  for  he  moral,  Intellec- 
tual and  patriotic  educat  on  of  the  minors. 

3.  PiunlUes  with  many  children,  war-dis- 
abled, as  well  as  widows  a  id  orphans  of  those 
fallen  in  war.  shall  enjoj^  the  special  care  of 
the  State. 

Article  fe7 

1 .  The  State  cares  for  i  he  securing  of  em 


;enernl     conditions 
naterlal  and  moral 


ployment;     determines 
thereof  and  alms  at  the 
uplifting  of  the  workers. 

2.  No  one  may  be  obllkated  to  forced  la- 
bour, except  In  the  case  cf  conviction  to  Im- 
prisonment. 

3.  Special  laws  shall  rekulnte  matters  per- 
taining to  requisitioning  )f  personal  services 
in  case  of  war  or  mobilization  or  for  cure  of 
an  urgent  social  need. 

4.  The  State  cares  for 
social  security  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the 
acquisition  of  a  home  by 

Article  : 

The  State  cares  for  the 

ulsltes  and  Incentives  for 

the  economy  on  national 


to  the  end  of  securing  a  s  eady  Improvement 


of  the  living  conditions  o; 


those  lacking  one. 

8 

creation  of  prereq- 
,he  development  of 
and  regional  scale 


the  people. 


he  law.  Is  not,  as 


Article  :  9 

1.  Agrarian  and  urban  <  operatives  are  un 
der  the  protection  of  the  ^tate  which  looks  to 
their  development. 

2.  The  creation  of  a  c^pulsory  coopera^ 
tlve  In  accordance  with 
such,  contrary  to  the  Coifctltutlon. 

P.\RT   THREE^THE    ORGANIZATION    OF   THE    STATE 

Section  1— Tt  i  King 

Chapter  A — Genert  I  provisions 

Article  :  [) 

1.  The  King  is  the  Suj  reme  Authority  of 
the  State,  the  symbol  o;  the  unity  of  the 
Nation. 

2.  The  King  before  *cendlng  to  the 
throne  gives  In  the  presen  e  of  the  Ministers, 
the  Holy  Synod,  the  Depv  lies  present  In  the 
capital  and  the  higher  ai  thorttles,  the  fol- 
lowing oath : 

"I  swear  In  the  name  of j  the  Holy  and  Con- 
substantial  and  Indlvlsiq|e  Trinity  to  pro- 
tect the  prevailing  rellg 
to  guard  the  Constltutl 
and  to  preserve  and  defend  the  national  In- 
dependence and  Integrmy  of  the  Greek 
State".  I 

3.  The  King  shall  convlke  the  Parliament 
within  three  months  ant  shall  repeat  the 
oath  before  the  DeputlesJ 


n   of   the   Greeks, 
n    and    the   Laws 


1.  The    King    and    Cri 
majority  on  completing 
of  their  age. 

2.  The  King  and  Crow: 
fesa    the    faith    of    the 
Church   of    Christ. 

3.  The   Government 
Crown  Prince,  receives  ar 
to  the  high  office  for 

Article 

The  Crown  of  Greece  ai 
state  whatsoever  can  ne 
same  person. 

Article 

1.  The  person  of  the 
slble  and  Inviolable. 

2.  The   King  or   a 
Family  may  assume  the 
of  organizations  or  pub 
tlons,  being  however  excl 
Indirect      involvement 
thereof.     Organizations 
foundations  which  are  ' 
presidency  of  the  King 
Royal  Family,  are  subje 

Article 


wn    Prince    attain 
tie  twenty  first  year 


1.  The  allowance  of  th  ; 
the  Crown  Prince  are  p^o 
Instance  by  law. 


1  Prince  mvist  pro- 
Eastern    Orthodox 


lo|>ks  to  It  that  the 
education  suitable 
wbl;h  He  Is  destined. 

12 

d  that  of  any  other 
be  united  In  the 

13 
I  Ing  Is  non-respon- 

me  nber  of  the  Royal 
onorary  presidency 
Ic  benefit  founda- 
ided  from  direct  or 
n  administration 
ar  public  benefit 
nder  the  honorary 
or  member  of  the 
t  to  State  control. 


14 


King  and  that  of 
ivlded   for  in  each 
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2  With  the  exception  of  the  King  and  the 
Crown  Prince,  no  other  member  of  the  Royal 
Family  Is  entitled  to  any  allowance  from 
the  Public  Treasury. 

Chapter   B — Succession   to   the   Throne  and 
Regency 

Article  35 

The  Greek  Crown  and  Its  constitutional 
rights  are  hereditary  and  pass  to  the  legiti- 
mate and  lawful  direct  lineal  descendants 
of  the  then  reigning  King.  In  the  order  of 
primogeniture,  preference  being  given  to 
males. 

In  the  lack  of  such  heirs,  to  the  descend- 
ants of  King  George  the  First  In  the  same 
order. 

Article  36 

Should  there  be  no  successor  to  the  Throne 
in  accordance  with  Article  35,  the  King  ap- 
points such  with  the  consent  of  Parliament, 
convened  for  the  purpose,  and  by  a  vote  of 
two  thirds  of  the  total  number  of  Deputies 
taken  by  open  ballot. 

Article  37 

1.  In  the  event  of  vacancy  of  the  Throne, 
the  royal  authority  Is  temporarily  exercised 
by  a  three  member  Regency,  comprised  of 
the  President  of  Parliament,  the  President 
of  the  Constitutional  Court  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  State. 

2.  Within  two  months,  at  the  latest  from 
the  date  the  Throne  has  been  vacant,  repre- 
sentatives, equal  in  number  to  the  Deputies, 
are  elected  by  those  citizens  having  the  right 
to  vote  as  the  law  provides.  These  representa- 
tives convening  together  with  the  Parlia- 
ment, elect  the  King  by  a  majority  of  two 
thirds  of  the  total  number  taken  by  open 
ballot. 

3.  The  law  shall  regulate  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  Regency. 

Article  38 

1.  In  the  event  of  death  or  abdication  of 
the  King.  If  the  adult  Crown  Prince  Is  absent, 
the  Royal  authority  shall  be  exercised  by  the 
Council  of  Ministers  until  his  arrival  and 
swearing  in. 

2.  In  the  event  of  death  or  abdication  of 
the  King,  if  the  Crown  Prince  is  a  minor,  the 
exercising  of  the  Royal  authority  is  entrusted 
to  the  three  member  Regency  provided  for  in 
Article  37. 

Article  39 

1.  In  the  event  of  death  or  abdication  of 
the  King.  If  the  Crown  Prince  is  a  minor,  the 
Parliament  shall  convene,  even  If  Its  term 
has  expired  or  It  has  been  dissolved,  and 
shall  elect  a  guardian  by  absolute  majority 
of  Its  entire  number  of  members  taken  by 
open  ballot. 

2.  The  guardian  must  be  a  Greek  citizen 
of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  faith. 

ArUcle  40 
In  the  event  the  King  is  absent  abroad, 
the  Royal  authority  shall  be  entrusted  to  the 
adult  Crown  Prince  by  Royal  Decree  Issued 
on  recommendation  of  the  Council  of  Minis- 
ters. In  the  lack  of  a  Crown  Prince,  or  due  to 
minority  or  absence  also  thereof  abroad,  the 
Royal  authority  shall  be  entrusted  to  the 
three  member  Regency,  provided  for  in 
Article  37. 

Article  41 

1.  If  the  King  determines  that  due  to  Ill- 
ness the  exercise  of  his  duties  is  Impeded, 
he  shall  appoint  the  Crown  Prince  as  Regent 
by  Royal  Decree  Issued  on  reconunendatlon  of 
the  Council  of  Mln! iters.  In  the  lack  of. 
minority  or  absence  of  the  Crown  Prince 
outside  the  State,  the  King  by  Royal  Decree 
on  recommendation  of  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters, shall  appoint  a  Representative  of 
the  Throne,  revocable  without  restriction,  a 
Greek  citizen  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  faith 
who  shall  exercise  the  Royal  Authority  in 
his  name.  By  the  same  Royal  Decree  the 
competences  oi  the  Representative  shall  be 
defined. 
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2.  If  the  King  is  not  In  a  condition  to 
exercise  his  duties.  Government  shall  con- 
voke the  Parliament  even  though  Its  term 
may  have  expired  or  It  has  been  dissolved. 
Should  the  Parliament  recognize  the  need  for 
Regency  by  an  absolute  majority  vote  of  the 
total  number  of  its  members  or  If  not  attain- 
ing It,  by  a  majority  vote  of  two  thirds  of 
those  members  present  In  a  second  ballot 
taken  within  three  days,  the  Crown  Prince 
shall  exercise  the  Royal  Authority.  In  lack 
of,  minority  or  absence  of  the  Crown  Prince 
from  the  State,  the  Royal  Authority  shall  oe 
exercised  by  the  three  member  Regency  pro- 
vided for  in  Article  37. 

Chapter  C — the  powers  of  the  king 
Article  42 

No  act  whatsoever  of  the  King  shall  be 
valid  nor  It  shall  be  executed,  unless  It  la 
countersigned  by  the  competent  Minister, 
who  by  his  signature  alone  Is  made  respon- 
sible. 

Article  43 

1.  The  King  shall  appoint  the  Prime  Min- 
ister and  on  his  recommendation  shall  ap- 
point and  dismiss  the  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Government  must  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  the  Parliament.  The  King  shall 
dismiss  the  Government  after  hearing  the 
opinion  of  the  Council  of  the  Nation. 

2.  After  the  general  elections  of  each  given 
time,  the  King  shall  appoint  the  leader  of 
the  party  having  the  absolute  majority  in 
Parliament,  as  Prime  Minister.  If  this  party 
shall  have  no  leader,  the  appointment  of  the 
Prime  Minister  shall  take  place  after  the 
parliamentary  members  of  the  party  elect  Its 
leader. 

3.  In  the  event  after  general  elections,  no 
party  wins  the  absolute  majority  in  Parlia- 
ment, the  Parliament  after  electing  Its  Presi- 
dium shEill  be  called  to  propose  a  Prime 
Minister,  and  the  King  shall  be  bound  to 
appoint  the  one  recommended  by  absolute 
majority  vote  of  all  members  of  Parliament. 
If  during  this  sole  ballot,  no  one  obtains  the 
absolute  majority,  the  King  shall  then  ap- 
point the  Prime  Minister  after  first  having 
obtained  the  opinion  of  the  Council  of  the 
Nation. 

4.  In  every  other  case  except  that  provided 
in  art.  93.3  the  King  shall  appoint  the  Prime 
Minister  after  having  obtained  the  opinion 
of  the  Council  of  the  Nation. 

5.  In  the  event  of  change  of  the  entire 
Government,  the  Royal  Decree  ordering  its 
dismissal  or  approving  Its  resignation  and 
appointment  of  the  new  Government,  shall 
be  countersigned  by  the  new  Prime  Minister 
after  he  Is  swom-in. 

Article  44 
The  King  shall  convoke  the  Parliament  to 
regular  session  once  a  year,  and  to  special 
sessions  whenever  He  shall  deem  it  advisable, 
proclaiming  personally  or  through  the  IMme 
Minister  the  opening  and  closing  of  each 
parliamentary  session. 

Article  45 

1.  The  King  shall  have  the  power  to  sus- 
pend the  work  of  the  parliamentary  session 
only  once,  by  either  jxjctponing  the  opening 
or  Interrupting  their  continuation. 

2.  The  suspension  of  the  work  cannot  last 
more  than  thirty  days  and  cannot  be  re- 
jjeated  during  the  same  parliamentary  ses- 
sion without  the  consent  of  Parliament. 

Article  46 

1.  The  King  may  dissolve  the  Parliament 
after  having  heard  the  opinion  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Nation,  however  the  Royal  Decree 
countersigned  by  the  Council  of  Ministers 
must  direct  the  convocation  of  the  electors 
within  forty-five  days  and  of  the  new  Parlia- 
ment within  forty-five  days  from  the  day  of 
the  elections. 

.Article  47 

1.  The  King  shall  sign,  promulgate  and 
publish  the  laws  voted  by  the  Parliament. 
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2.  A  bill  voted  on  by  the  Parliament,  but 
not  signed  and  published  within  a  month  by 
the  Kinj,  i.s  again  submitted  to  Parliament, 
and  il  the  Parliament  passes  it  again  by  ab- 
solute majority  of  all  its  members,  the  King 
shall  sign,  promulgate  and  publish  It  as  law 
within  a  month.  The  s.ime  is  applicable  for 
the  dr.ift  laws  as  well. 

Article  48 

1.  The  King  shall  issue  the  necessary  de- 
crees for  the  execution  of  the  laws,  but  He 
may  by  no  means  suspend  their  application 
or  exempt  anyone  from  the  execution  thereof. 

2.  Laws  ^oted  by  Parliament  in  a  plenary 
session  may  .luthorlze  the  executive  pKJwer  to 
publish  Royal  Decrees  of  legislative  nature. 
These  laws  shall  give  only  the  general  direc- 
tions ol  the  intended  arrangements  and  shall 
have  the  time  limits  witliln  which  such  au- 
thority wli:  be  exercised.  Royal  Decrees  so 
published.  .i;id  having  the  force  of  law,  must 
be  subjected  before  their  publication  to  the 
check  of  the  Council  of  State  otherwise  they 
shall  be  null  and  void. 

3  Matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Plenum  of  the  ParlLiment  according  to  Arti- 
cle 72  shall  not  be  subject  to  delegation  pro- 
vided iOT  in  the  previous  paragraph. 

4.  On  special  occasions  of  extraordinarily 
urgent  and  unforeseeable  necessity  the  King 
shall  have  the  right,  on  recommendation  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers  and  after  the  con- 
curring opinion  of  the  Constitutional  Court 
as  to  the  urgency,  to  issue  legislative  decrees. 
These  must  be  submitted  to  the  Parliament 
for  validation  within  twenty  days  of  their 
publication  or  within  twenty  days  after  It  has 
been  convened.  If  they  are  not  submitted  to 
the  Parliament  within  the  aforementioned 
time  limits  or  they  are  not  approved  by  it 
within  three  months  from  the  time  of  their 
submission,  they  shall  henceforth  lose  their 
effect. 

Article  49 

The  King  shall  head  the  armed  forces,  the 
administration  of  which  is  exercised  by  the 
Government  He  shall  confer  military  ranks 
according  to  the  law,  to  those  serving  in 
them,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Article  131  of  the  present  Constitution. 

Article  50 
The  King  shall  appoint  and  dismiss  the 
civil  servants  according  to  and  with  the  ex- 
ceptions provided  in  the  law. 

Article  51 
The    King    shall    confer    the    established 
decorations  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  pertinent  law. 

Article  52 

1 .  The  King  shall  have  the  right,  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  and 
with  the  advice  of  a  council,  comprised  In 
majority  of  judges,  to  pardon,  commute  or 
reduce  sentences  pronounced  by  the  courts. 

2.  The  King  shall  have  the  right  only  by 
consent  of  the  Parliament  to  grant  pardon  to 
a  Minister  convicted  in  accordance  with 
Article  94. 

3.  Amnesty  shall  be  granted  only  In  the 
case  of  pKjIltical  crimes  by  Royal  Decree  Issued 
at  the  proposal  of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 

Article  53 

1.  The  King  shall  represent  the  Nation 
Internationally  and  He  shall  declare  war  on 
proposal  of  the  Council  of  Ministers.  He  shall 
concluded  international  treaties  or  conven- 
tions except  those  concluded  by  other  officials 
to  which  the  necessary  authority  has  been 
conferred  by  law. 

2.  Peace  treaties  and  agreements  of  alliance 
shall  be  communicated  to  the  Parliament, 
when  the  security  and  the  interest  of  the 
country  so  p>ermlt. 

3.  Treaties  or  trade  and  other  agreements 
embodying  concessions  which  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  require  a 
law,  or  which  impose  burdens  to  Greeks  In- 
dividually, shall  have  no  force  without  statu- 
tory law  enactment. 
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4.  Secret  articles  of  a  treaty  can  never 
reverse  the  non-secret  articles. 

Article  54 

1.  The  King.  In  especially  provided  in- 
stances, under  this  present  Constitution,  as 
well  as  in  other  such  Instances  at  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  shall  con- 
voke the  Council  of  the  Nation  under  his 
chairmanship. 

2.  The  Council  of  the  Nation  shall  be  com- 
prised of  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Speaker  of 
the  Parliament,  the  leaders  of  the  parties  in 
Parliament,  the  Presidents  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Court,  the  Council  of  State  and  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Prime  Ministers  who  had 
served  during  the  last  decade  and  had  re- 
ceived a  vote  of  confidence  In  Parliament,  the 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  National  De- 
fense and  the  Rectors  of  the  Universities  of 
Athens  and  Thessalonlkl  and  the  National 
Metsovlon  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Article  55 
The  King  shall  have  no  other  powers  ex- 
cept those  explicitly  granted  to   liim  by  the 
Constitution. 

Section  2 — the  Parliament 

Chapter  A — Election  and  constitution  of  the 

Parliament 

Article   56 

1.  The  Parliament  Is  composed  of  Deputies, 
elected  In  accordance  with  the  livw  through 
direct,  universal  and  secret  ballot  by  those 
citizens  who  have  completed  their  twenty 
first  year  of  age  and  have  the  right  to  vote. 

2.  Those  Irrevocably  convicted  to  a  penalty 
whatsoever  for  acts  or  activities  directed 
against  the  existing  political  or  social  sys- 
t-em  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote. 

3.  The  parliamentary  elections  shall  be 
carried  out  simultaneously  throughout  the 
Country. 

4.  The  exercise  of  the  right  to  vote  shall 
be  obligatory. 

Article  57 

1.  The  number  of  Deputies  for  each  elec- 
toral district  is  designated  by  a  regulatory 
decree  in  proportion  to  its  legal  population. 
as  determined  in  the  last  census;  however 
the  total  number  of  Deputies  shall  never 
exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

2.  The  electoral  system  and  the  electoral 
districts  shall  be  determined  by  law  voted 
upon  in  a  plenary  session  of  the  Parliament, 
and  applicable  each  time,  to  the  elections 
following  the  next  pending  ones. 

3.  The  number  of  electoral  districts  may 
not  be  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  fifteen, 
while  the  formation  of  each  one  of  them  on 
the  basis  of  legal  population,  must  be  such, 
so  as  to  elect  a  minimum,  of  at  least  five 
deputies. 

4.  The  election  of  a  portion  of  Parliament, 
not  less  than  one  sixth  and  not  more  than 
one  fifth  of  the  total  number  of  Deputies, 
shall  be  carried  out  uniformly  throughout  the 
Country  on  the  basis  of  the  electoral  strength 
of  each  party.  The  nomination  of  these  depu- 
ties shall  be  made  as  specifically  provided  by 
law  on  the  basis  of  a  separate  list  of  candi- 
dates from  each  party  In  the  order  in  which 
they  are  listed.  These  lists  shall  be  deposited 
with  the  Constitutional  Court  and  published 
at  least  eight  days  before  the  elections.  The 
candidates  appearing  on  the  list  may  not 
also  stand  as  candidates  in  the  electoral  dis- 
tricts. 

5.  The  number  of  Deputies  elected  in  the 
electoral  districts  shall  be  determined  by  sub- 
tracting from  the  total  number  of  Deputies 
those  elected  in  accordance  with  the  previ- 
ous paragraph. 

6.  A  party  or  coalition  of  parties  which  has 
not  accumulated  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
total  valid  ballots  shall  not  be  entitled  to  rep- 
resentation in  Parliament.  This  percentage 
fixed  by  law  can  not  be  higher  than  one  sixth 
and  lower  than  one  tenth  for  the  parties,  and 
not  higher  than  one  third  and  lower  than  one 
fourth  for  the  coalitions  of  parties. 
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Article  58 

1.  Political  parties  shall  be  fovmded  freely 
by  Greek  citizens  having  the  right  to  vote. 
These  parties  through  their  activity  shall  ex- 
press the  win  of  the  people  and  must  con- 
tribute to  the  advancement  of  the  national 
interest. 

2.  The  organization,  the  program  and  the 
activity  of  the  parties  must  be  governed  by 
national  and  democratic  principles.  Their 
leaders  and  governing  committee  mtist  be 
elected  by  representative  conventions  of  their 
members.  The  Charter  of  every  party  must  be 
approved  by  the  Constitutional  Court,  which 
decides  as  to  the  conformity  of  its  provisions 
in  relation  to  the  Constitution.  No  party 
shall  have  the  right  to  participate  in  elec- 
tions of  Its  Charter  has  not  had  the  afore- 
mentioned approval. 

3.  The  political  parties  shall  be  required  to 
maintain  records  of  Income  and  expenses,  as 
well  as  data  for  checking  them  In  which  every 
type  of  contribution  must  be  listed  by  name. 
During  the  month  of  February  of  each  year 
they  shall  be  required  to  publish  their  finan- 
cial statement  of  the  previous  year. 

4.  The  general  functioning  of  the  parties, 
as  more  specifically  provided  by  law.  shall  be 
subject  to  the  continuous  supervision  of  the 
Constitutional  Court,  which  shall  have  the 
right  to  dissolve  any  party  whatsoever  when- 
ever it  ascertains  serious  violations  of  the 
Constitution  or  the  laws. 

5.  Political  parties  whose  alms  or  activities 
are  manifestly  or  covertly  opposed  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment or  tend  to  overthrow  the  existing 
social  system  or  endanger  the  territorial 
integrity  of  the  Country  or  Its  public  se- 
curity, shall  be  outlawed  and  dissolved  by 
decision  of  the  Constitutional  Court,  as  pro- 
vided by  law  which  simultaneously  shall 
determine  the  consequences  of  the  dissolu- 
tion. The  Deputies  of  the  party  being  dis- 
solved shall  be  declared  deposed  of  their  of- 
fice, and  the  seats  held  by  them  in  Parlia- 
ment, shall  remain  vacant  until  the  ter- 
mination of  the  parliamentary  period. 

Article  59 
The  Deputies   shall   represent   the   Nation 
and  not  only  the  electoral  district  In  which 
they  are  elected. 

Article  60 

1.  The  Deputies  shall  be  elected  for  five 
consecutive  years  commencing  from  the  day 
of  the  general  elections.  Upon  the  expiration 
of  the  parliamentary  period  a  Royal  Decree 
countersigned  by  the  Council  of  Ministers 
shall  direct  the  holding  of  general  parlia- 
mentary elections  within  forty  five  days.  The 
new  Parliament  shall  convene  to  regular  ses- 
sion without  fail  within  forty  five  days  from 
the  time  the  elections  were  held. 

2.  The  Parliamentary  elections  shall  be 
carried  out  in  any  case  by  the  political  Gov- 
ernment (not  care-taker)  which  counter- 
signed the  Royal  Decree  proclaiming  them. 

3  A  Parliamentary  seat  vacated  during  the 
last  year  of  the  period,  shall  not  be  filled 
through  a  supplementary  election,  as  pro- 
vided by  law.  when  the  number  of  the  vacant 
seats  does  not  surpass  a  fifth  of  the  total 
number  of  Deputies. 

4.  In  the  event  of  war.  the  Parliamentary 
period  Is  extended  for  its  entire  duration. 
If  Parliament  has  dissolved,  the  carrying  out 
of  elections  Is  jK>stponed  until  the  end  of 
the  war. 

Article  61 

1.  In  order  for  one  to  be  eligible  for  Dep- 
uty, he  must  be  a  Greek  citizen,  must  have 
completed  his  25th  year  of  age  on  the  day 
of  election,  must  be  eligible  to  vote  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  law,  must  be  enrolled  In 
an  electoral  list,  and  must  possess  at  least 
a  high  school,  general  or  vocational  educa- 
tion diploma. 

2.  No  one  can  be  proclaimed  a  candi- 
date, or  be  elected  Deputy  if: 

(a)   he  does  not  possess  Greek  nationality 
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within  eight  days  after  their  election  has 
been  made  final.  In  the  event  they  fall  to 
submit  their  statement  within  the  specified 
lime  limit  they  automatically  forfeit  the 
office  of  Deputy. 

3  The  law  can  determine  the  Incompati- 
bility of  the  Deputy's  position  In  connection 
with  other  positions. 

4.  Deputies  accepting  activities  or  duties 
referred  to  in  this  or  the  previous  article, 
as  well  as  duties  or  activities  delined  by  law 
as  incompatible  to  the  position  of  Deputy, 
shall  forfeit  eo  ipso  their  rights  to  it. 

5  Lawyers  who  have  been  elected  Deputies 
cannot  practice  law  except  before  the  Con- 
stitutional Court,  the  State  Council  and  Su- 
preme Court. 

6.  Deputies  cannot  rent  farm  land  belong- 
ing to  the  State,  or  undertake  to  supply  the 
state,  organizations,  local  government  bodies 
or  other  legal  entitles  of  public  law  or  public 
or  municipal  enterprises,  or  contract  for  the 
execution  of  municipal,  or  local  public  works 
or  rent  public  or  municipal  taxes,  or  accept 
concessions  on  public  land.  Any  violation  of 
the  above  regulations  will  cause  forfeiture  of 
the  Deputy's  position  and  cancellation  of  the 
contract.  Such  contracts  shall  also  be  void 
when  consummated  by  commercial  com- 
panies or  enterprises  in  which  a  Deputy  Is 
director,  legal  or  administrative  counselor,  or 
a  member  of  a  limited  liability  or  general 
piirtner  In  a  partnership. 

7.  The  Constitutional  Court,  as  prescribed 
by  law.  shall  decide  on  questions  relating  to 
restrictions.  Incompatibilities  and  forfeiture 
of  the  position  of  Deputy,  as  provided  by  law. 

Article  64 

1.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Deputy  to 
resign  his  parliamentary  post.  It  is  effected 
as  soon  as  the  required  written  statement  is 
submitted  to  the  Sfjeaker  of  the  Parliament 
and  is  irrevocable. 

2.  Tlie  renegatlon  of  a  Deputy  to  another 
party  during  the  Parliamentary  period  for 
which  he  has  been  elected  shall  be  prohibited 
and  shall  be  considered  as  a  resignation.  A 
statement  of  party  Independence  shall  he 
permitted. 

Article  65 
The   investigation   of   the   validity   of   the 
parliamentary  elections  shall  be  assigned  to 
the  Constitutional  Court. 

Article  66 

1.  The  Deputies  before  undertaking  their 
duties  shall  take  in  the  Parliament  and  In  a 
public  session  the  following  oath:  "I  swear  in 
the  name  of  the  Holy,  Consubstantial  and 
Indivisible  Trinity  to  observe  loyalty  to  the 
Country  and  to  the  Constitutional  King,  to 
obey  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  and  to 
conscientiously  carry  out  my  ciutles". 

2.  Deputies  of  other  religions  shall  take  the 
above  oath  in  accordance  with  the  ritual  of 
their  ov.-n  religion. 

Article  67 

1.  No  Deputy  may  be  prospcuted  or  ques- 
tioned in  any  manner,  because  of  an  opin- 
ion or  vote  rendered  by  him  during  the  per- 
formance of  l->ls  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
Parliament. 

2.  By  way  of  exception  a  Deputy  shall  be 
responsible  and  shall  be  prosecuted  accord- 
ing to  the  law  for  insulting  and  defaming, 
slanderously  or  not,  a  person  or  an  authority. 
In  these  cases,  no  permission  of  Parliament 
shall  be  required  for  his  prosecution. 

3.  Whosoever  publishes,  or  in  any  way  dis- 
closes the  contents  of  applications,  questions 
or  interpellations  deposited  in  Parliament, 
prior  to  the  discussions  before  it,  or  the 
forwarding  of  a  written  reply,  shall  be  liable 
for  such  violations,  as  the  Deputy  who  has 
deposited  them. 

Article  68 
1.  No  Deputy  may  be  prosecuted,  arrested 
or  imprisoned  during  the  Parliamentary  -ses- 
sion  without   the   permission  of   the   Body. 
The  permission  shall  be  considered  granted, 
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If  the  Parliament  does  not  respond  within 
forty  five  days  from  the  time  of  transmission 
of  the  Public  Prosecutor's  application  to  the 
Speaker  of  Parliament.  Permission  is  not  re- 
quired for  "In  the  act"  crimes,  as  well  as  for 
insult  and  simple  or  slanderous  defamation. 

Article  69 

1.  The  Parliament  by  means  of  Rules  \oted 
according  to  Article  84,  Para.  1  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Government  Gazette  on  the 
order  of  its  Speaker  shall  define  the  manner 
in  which  it  shall  carry  out  Its  duties,  as  well 
as,  all  matters  concerning  its  personnel 

2.  The  Rules  of  Parliament  ensure  the 
normal  and  unhindered  functioning  thereof 
and  specify  the  appropriate  measures  lor  this 
purpose. 

3.  Rules  approved  by  the  Parliament  be- 
fore they  are  published,  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Constitutional  Court,  so  that  the 
latter  may  review  the  constitutionality  of 
Its  provisions. 

4.  Parliament  shall  elect  the  Speaker  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Presidium  from 
its   members   as   provided   by   the   Rules. 

5.  The  Speaker  and  the  two  deputy- 
Speakers  are  elected  at  the  beginning  of 
every  session  and  for  the  entire  duration  of 
It  by  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  the 
members  of  Parliament.  In  the  event  such  a 
majority  is  not  attained,  the  voting  is  re- 
peated. If  during  this  vote  a  three  fifths 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  Deputies  is 
not  attained,  a  third  vote  takes  place  during 
which  an  absolute  majority  of  the  whole 
niunber  of  Deputies  is  sufficient  for  the  elec- 
tion. 

6.  The  Speaker  shall  take  care  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  in  the  Parliament.  He 
shall  have  the  authority  to  impose  on  the 
misconducting  Deputies  the  penalty  of  re- 
calling them  to  order  and  reccfcding  it  m  the 
minutes.  After  three  such  recalls  within  the 
same  session,  he  shall  order  the  expelling  of 
the  Deputy  for  the  rest  of  the  session  and 
the  corresptonding  cut  of  Parliamentary  re- 
muneration. 

7.  Tlie  acts  of  the  Speaker  which  concern 
the  hiring  ;.nd  in  general  the  .service  stitus 
of  the  personnel  of  the  P;irllament  on  whom 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  regulating 
the  civil  servants  apply,  are  subject  to  an 
appeal  or  petition  for  annulment  before  the 
Council  of  State. 

Article  70 

1.  The  Deputies  shall  be  entitled  to  a  suit- 
able remuneration  from  the  public  treasury, 
which  is  specified  oy  law  voted  on  by  the 
plenum  of  Parliament.  No  exemption,  dis- 
charge, allowance,  privilege  or  allocation  of 
any  other  nature  is  allowed  to  be  granted  to 
the  Deputies. 

2.  If  a  Deputy  during  a  regular  or  special 
session  shall  be  absent  in  more  than  five  i5) 
meetings  per  month,  without  the  permission 
of  the  Parliament,  one-thirtieth  of  his 
monthly  remuneration  will  be  withheld  for 
each  absence. 

Chapter  B — Powers  and  operation  of 
Parliament 
Article  71 

1.  Parliament  convenes  Ipso  jure  on  the 
15th  of  the  month  of  .September  of  every 
year  In  regular  session  for  Its  annual  work, 
except  if  the  K'ng  has  called  the  body  in 
.session  for  the  same  work  earlier  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  Article  44. 

2.  The  duration  of  the  regular  session  can- 
not he  less  than  three  months,  not  including 
the  time  of  suspension,  according  to  Article 
45.  The  regular  session  is  obligatorily  extend- 
ed until  the  approv.il  of  the  budget  accord- 
ing to  Article  88  or  the  special  law  according 
to  the  same  article. 

3  The  Parll.iment  shall  carry  out  its  legis- 
lative v.ork  in  plenum  .ind  in  two  sections. 

4.  These  sections  are  formed  in  proportion 
to  the  strength  of  the  p.^rtles,  more  specifical- 
ly as  provided  for  by  the  Rules  of  Parliament, 

5.  The  Rules  of  Parliament  shall  also  sped- 
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fy    the   distribution   of  competence   between 
the  sections  according  to  Ministries. 

6.  During  the  period  Parliament  is  not  In 
session,  a  special  section  thereof  shall  be  In 
operation.  The  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
pert.iinlng  to  the  other  sections  shall  apply 
as  to  It. 

7.  The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  per- 
taining to  Parliament,  if  not  otherwise  speci- 
fied, apply  to  its  plenary  and  by  sections 
operation. 

Article  72 
1.  Drafts  and  bills  relating  to  the  follow- 
ing mattors  shall  be  discussed  and  voted  upon 
by  Parliament  In  plenary  session:  the  Royal 
House,  the  regulation  of  the  exercising  of 
the  Regency,  the  election  of  Deputies  and  the 
definition  of  the  incompatibility  of  their 
duties  to  other  activities,  the  electoral  system 
and  the  elector:il  districts,  delegating  powers 
according  to  Art  48  §  2.  Deputies  remunera- 
tion, the  abuse  of  civil  liberties,  the  dissolu- 
tion of  parties,  the  organizing  and  function- 
ing of  the  Constitutional  Court,  territorial 
changes  of  the  country,  the  entry  and  so- 
journ of  foreign  troops  In  the  country  or 
crossing  of  the  country  by  them,  the  crim- 
inal liability  of  the  Ministers,  the  stiite  of 
siege,  the  issuance  of  currency,  the  levy  of 
taxes  and  in  general  of  public  burdens,  the 
relief  or  exemption  from  taxation,  the  grant- 
ing of  pensions,  the  budget  and  the  account- 
ing of  the  Strite,  as  well  as,  draft-s  and  bills 
which  are  submitted  to  It  by  the  Government 
or  sections  of  the  Parliament,  after  decision 
taken  by  the  absolute  majority  of  their 
members. 

2.  The  Parliament  in  plenary  session  votes 
its  own  Rules  and  those  of  its  sections. 

3.  All  other  drafts  or  bills  are  submitted  to 
the  sections,  are  discussed  and  voted  by  them, 
as  more  speclflcally  provided   by   the  Rules. 

4.  Every  dispute  as  to  the  competence  of 
a  section  is  s^ubmitted  to  the  plenum  of  the 
Parliament,  following  a  decision  of  the  sec- 
tion which  is  taken  by  ab.solute  majority 
vote  of  the  total  of  its  members.  The  deci- 
sion of  the  plenum  binds  the  sections. 

5.  The  plenum  of  Parliament  following  a 
decision  taken  by  the  absolute  majority  of 
the  whole  number  of  the  Deputies,  may  de- 
mand that  a  draft  or  proposal  of  law  which 
has  been  pending  before  a  section,  be  brought 
before  it  for  discussion  and  vote. 

Article  73 
Parliament  shall  convene  in  plenum  once 
during  a  week  in  order  to  exercise  Parlia- 
mentary control. 

Article  74 

1.  The  Parliament  shall  convene  in  open 
sessions  in  the  Parliament  Building  but  may 
also,  deliberate  in  closed  sessions  at  the 
request  of  the  Government  or  fifteen  Depu- 
ties, if  so  decided  by  majority  vote  in  a 
secret  meeting.  Afterwards.  It  shall  decide  If, 
on  the  same  subject,  the  discussion  should  be 
repeated  in  an  open  sitting. 

2.  The  Ministers  and  Under-secretarles 
shall  have  free  access  to  the  meetings  of  the 
Parliament  and  shall  be  heard  whenever  they 
request  the  floor. 

3.  The  Parliament  and  the  parliamentary 
committees  may  petition  the  presence  of 
the  Ministers  and  Under-secretaries  compe- 
tent on  the  topics  being  discussed  by  them. 

Article  75 

1.  The  plenum  of  the  Parliament  can  not 
proceed  to  a  discussion  without  the  presence 
of  at  least  50  of  its  members  nor  can  it  de- 
cide without  the  absolute  majority  of  the 
members  present  which,  however,  under  no 
circumstances  can  be  less  than  forty  Dep- 
uties. 

2.  No  section  of  the  Parliament  shall  de- 
bate without  at  least  twenty  five  of  Its  mem- 
bers being  present  nor  may  it  reach  any  deci- 
sion without  the  absolute  majority  of  those 
present  which,  however,  can  never  be  less 
than  twenty. 
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3.  In  the  case  of  a  tie  vote,  voting  Is  re- 
peated, and  on  a  second  tie  the  proposal  Is 
dropped. 

4.  The  final  vote  of  Bills  and  drafts.  In 
both  the  plenum  and  In  tho  sections.  Is  al- 
ways by  name. 

Article  76 

No  self-invited  person  shall  appear  before 
the  Parliament  to  report  verbally  or  in  writ- 
ing. Petitions  are  presented  through  a  Dep- 
uty or  submitted  to  the  Office. 

Tho  Parliament  shall  have  the  right  to  for- 
ward to  the  Ministers,  the  reports  addressed 
to  It.  and  the  Ministers  are  obligated  to  give 
clarifications  whenever  they  may  be  re- 
quested. 

Article  77 

1.  On  the  commencement  of  each  regular 
session,  the  Parliament  establishes  commit- 
tees comprised  of  Its  members  In  proportion 
to  the  strength  of  the  parties,  for  the  elab- 
oration and  study  of  Bills  and  drafts  being 
submitted  to  it. 

2.  The  Parliament  establishes  Investigation 
Committees  comprised  of  Its  members  in 
proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  parties. 
The  establishment  of  these  Committees  is 
mandatory  if  two  fifths  of  all  its  members  so 
request.  A  law  prescribes  the  functions  of 
these  Investigation  Committees. 

3.  The  establishment  of  Investigation  Com- 
mittees on  matters  pertaining  to  foreign  pol- 
icy or  to  the  defense  of  the  country  is  not 
permitted. 

Article    78 
The  right  to  propose  laws  belongs  tu  Par- 
liament and  the  Government. 

Article  79 
1  Every  BUI  shall  be  accompanied  by  an 
explanatory  report.  It  Is  forwarded  to  a 
parliamentary  Committee  and  on  submission 
of  its  report  or  inactive  expiration  of  the 
lime  limit  set.  it  shall  be  Introduced  for  dis- 
cussion after  verbal  recommendation  by  the 
competent  Minister  or  Rapporteur  of  the 
committee,  if  same  did  not  take  place  when 
the  Bill  was  submitted.  The  above  are  also 
valid  for  the  draft  laws  submitted  by  Dep- 
uties. These,  however,  prior  to  being  brought 
before  the  parliamentary  committee,  shall  be 
referred  to  a  special  Committee  for  legal 
elaboration,  as  the  law  more  specifically 
provides. 

2.  Bills  aiming  at  the  modification  of  laws 
concerning  pensions  or  the  granting  of  pen- 
sions or  the  recognition  of  a  service  which 
gives  such  a  right,  are  submitted  only  by 
the  Minister  of  Finance  following  opinion 
by  the  Council  of  Comptrollers  and  in  the 
case  of  pensions  which  shall  be  borne  by  the 
budget  of  crganzatlons  of  local  government 
or  other  legal  entitles  of  public  law,  by  the 
competent  Minister  and  by  the  Minister  of 
Finance.  Such  pension  Bills  must  be  specific, 
and  the  entering  of  provisions  referring  to 
pensions  in  laws  aimed  at  regulating  other 
matters  shall  not  be  allowed,  or  such  bills 
will  be  null  and  void. 

3.  Any  and  all  Bills  and  Drafts  of  Law  en- 
tailing additional  budget  expenditure  sub- 
mitted by  Ministers  shall  not  be  processed 
unless  they  are  to  be  accompanied  by  a  re- 
port of  the  State  General  Accounts  Depart- 
ment specifying  the  expenses  to  be  Incurred. 
If  such  Bills  and  Drafts  of  Law  are  submitted 
by  Deputies  they  are  previously  forwarded  to 
the  State  General  Accounts  Department 
which  shall  be  obligated  to  submit  a  relevant 
report  within  fifteen  days.  Upon  Inactive 
expiration  of  above  time  limit  the  Draft  of 
Law  may   -je  proces.sed  without   said  report. 

4  The  same  applies  and  as  to  the  amend- 
ments, if  so  requested  bv  the  competent 
Minister.  In  this  case  the  State  General  Ac- 
counts Department  Is  required  to  submit 
their  report  to  the  Parliament  within  three 
days  Upon  Inactive  expiration  of  said  time- 
limit  the  discussion  may  also  proceed  with- 
out the  report. 
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5.  No  bill  or  Draft  of  Law  or  amendment 
or  supplement  originating  from  the  Parlia- 
ment shall  be  Introduced  for  discussion.  If 
entailing  Public  expenditure,  local  govern- 
ment or  local  entities  of  Public  Law  expendi- 
ture or  curtailment  of  their  revenues  or  their 
property  to  the  end  of  granting  salaries  or 
pension  or  personal  benefit  in  general,  or 
refers  to  the  general  status  of  public  serv- 
ants, local  government  employees  or  other 
legal  entitles  of  public  law  or  public  con- 
cerns, in  general, 

6.  A  draft  law  entailing  expen.se  or  cur- 
tailment of  the  revenues  shall  not  be  intro- 
duced for  discussion  unless  accompanied  by 
a  special  report  signed  by  the  competent 
Minister  and  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  and 
specifying  the  manner  in  which  said  ex- 
penses or  curtailments  are  to  be  offset. 

7.  All  Bills  introducing  local  or  special 
taxes  or  any  kind  of  dues  in  favour  of  or- 
ganizations or  of  legal  entitles  of  public  or 
private  law,  must  also  be  countersigned  by 
the  Ministers  of  Coordination  and  Finance. 

8  A  Bin  or  Draft  of  law  aiming  at  the 
amendment  of  provisions  of  a  previous  law. 
shall  not  be  Introduced  for  discussion  if  the 
entire  text  of  the  provision  to  be  amended 
Is  not  entered  in  the  explanatory  report  and 
if  the  entire  new  provision  as  formulated 
after  the  amendment  is  not  entered  in  the 
text  of  the  Draft  or  the  proposal. 

9.  No  BUI  or  Draft  of  a  law  contiunlng  pro- 
visions unrelated  to  the  main  scope  of  the 
draft  or  proposal  shall  be  entered  for  dis- 
cussion nor  shall  it  acquire  the  effect  of  law. 

10.  No  addition  to  a  Bill  or  draft  of  law.  or 
amendment  shall  be  introduced  for  discus- 
sion, nor  shall  it  acquire  the  effect  of  law 
unless  it  Is  directly  related  with  the  main 
scope  of  the  draft  or  proposal. 

Article  80 

1 .  Every  Bill  and  Draft  Is  discussed  and 
voted  upon  once  In  principle,  per  article, 
and  In  Its  entirety. 

2.  By  exception.  Bills  and  Drafts  are  dis- 
cussed and  voted  twice  by  the  plenum  of 
Parliament  and  at  two  different  debates 
which  are  at  least  two  days  apart,  during  the 
.nrst  meeting  in  principle  and  per  article, 
and  during  the  second,  per  article  and  In  the 
entirety,  if  so  requested  by  one  third  of  the 
entire  number  of  Deputies  up  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  discussion  in  Parliament. 

3.  Submitted  amendments  are  referred  to 
the  legal  committee  for  elaboration,  as  pro- 
vided by  Article  79  paragraph  1. 

4.  If  during  the  discussion  amendments 
have  been  accepted,  the  voting  in  the  entirety 
is  postponed  for  three  days  from  the  (day) 
of  distribution  of  the  amended  draft.  A  .'sec- 
ond  postponement  is  not  permitted. 

5.  Amendments  by  Deputies,  not  submit- 
ted prior  to  the  drafting  of  parliamentary 
committee's  report,  are  not  Introduced  for 
discussion  without  the  consent  of  the 
Government. 

6.  A  provision  of  law  not  related  to  the 
main  scope  of  the  law  Is  null  and  void.  A  law 
containing  more  than  one  provision  un- 
related to  each  other,  is  Invalid  In  its 
entirety. 

7.  Judicial  or  administrative  codes  drawn 
up  by  special  committees  consiiiuted  by  spe- 
cial laws,  can  be  passed  by  a  separate  law 
validating  such  codes  in  their  entirety. 

8.  The  codification  of  existing  provisions 
can  be  made  by  means  of  a  simple  classifica- 
tion thereof  or  by  revalidation  of  abolished 
laws  other  than  those  regulating  tax  matters. 

Article  81 
A  BUI  or  Draft  of  law  rejected  by  Parlia- 
ment or  one  of  Its  sections  may  not  be  re- 
introduced in  the  same  parliamentary  ses- 
sion nor  In  the  section  operating  after  parlia- 
ment adjournment. 

Article  82 
1    No  tax  can  be  levied  or  collected  without 
a  law. 
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a.  The   object  of   taxation 
the  procedure  of  assessing 
tlons  or  exceptions  and  th 
slons     cannot     be     objec 
delegation. 

3.  No  tax  or  any  other 
be  Imposed  by  a  retroactl 

4.  By  way  of  exception, 
port  duties  or  consumers" 
creased  can  be  collected  froin 
Is  submitted  to  Parllamen 
ditlon  that  the  law  be  prorr|u 
within  10  days  after  the 
mentary  session. 

Article  8S 

1.  During   Its   regular   ai  aual   session   the 
Parliament  votes  on  the  national  budget  of 
Income   and  expenditures 
year,    and    decides    on    th  i 
submitted. 

2.  All  State  Income  and  expenditures  must 
appear  in  the  budget  and  ttie  annual  report. 

3.  The  budget  Is  submitted  to  the  Parlia- 
ment through  the  Mlnlst*-  of  Finance  at 
least  one  month  before  the  fbeglnnlng  of  the 
fiscal  year  and  after  It  ha*  been  examined 
by  a  special  committee  of  Deputies,  It  is 
voted  ^^Jei^  as  provided  In  the  Rules  of  the 
Parliament.  j 

4.  Upon  the  beginning  of  liie  fiscal  year,  the 
introduced  budget  shall  be  c  )nsldered  to  have 
been  passed,  and  the  adml  ilstratlon  of  the 
State's  Income  and  expend:  tures  Is  made  In 
accordance  with  the  provls  ons  thereof.  The 
Parliament  may  amend  amounts  spedfled, 
within  two  months  from 
the  fiscal  year. 

5.  If  for  any   reason  whitsoever, 
ministration    of    the    Inconl  b 
ments  based  on  the  budget]  becomes  Infeasl- 
ble  then  the  administration! shall  be  made  as 
special  law  provides. 

6.  If  the  budget  or  speclil  law  referred  to 
In  the  preceding  paragrap  i 
due  to  termination  of  the  esslon  of  Parlia- 
ment, a  Royal  Decree  Issue  1  on  proposal  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers, 
validity  of  the  budget  of  tfe 
year  for  four  months. 

7.  The  annual  report  andit 
ance-sheet  of  the  State  mus 
the  Parliament  at  the  late  t  within  a  year 
from  the  end  of  the  fiscal  y  ar.  They  are  ex- 
amined by  a  special  comm.  ttee  of  Deputies 
and  are  voted  on  by  the  Parl%ment  In  accord- 
ance with  Its  Rules. 

Article  84 

No  salary,  pension,  subsl  ly  or  compensa- 
tion shall  be  entered  in  th<  State  budget  or 
shall  be  granted  without  rganlsatlonal  or 
other  special  law. 

Article  85 

A  law  sets  forth  regulatlo&s  relative  to  the 
minting  and  Issuing  of  curre  icy. 

Article  88 

1.  The  authentic  construition  of  law  lays 
with  the  legislative  authorit;  . 

2  A  law  not  actually  an  In 
shall  have  effect  as  a  new  law 

Section  3 — The  Oov  rnment 

Chapter  A — The  compoi  ition  of  the 

government^ 

Article  87 
1.  The  government  Is  the  fcouncU  of  Min- 
isters, composed  of  the  Mir  sters  under  the 
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the  general  bal- 
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act  In  his  stead. 

4.  The    number    of    Minivers    cannot 
higher  than  twenty. 
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to  circumstances,  to  participate  In  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  whenever 
their  presence  Is  considered  necessary  by  the 
Prime  Minister. 

Article  88 

1.  No  member  of  the  Royal  Family  may  be 
appointed  Minister. 

2.  With  the  exception  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister and  the  Deputy  Prime  Ministers,  no 
member  of  Parliament  may  be  appointed 
member  of  the  Oovernment,  even  though  he 
may  resign  his  parliamentary  office. 

3.  No  one  may  be  apjsolnted  as  member 
of  the  Cabinet  If,  he  lacks  the  qualifications 
for  Deputy,  as  provided  for  under  Article 
6  or  If  he  comes  within  any  of  the  negative 
conditions  as  per  the  same  article. 

4.  The  provisions  of  Article  83  shall  apply 
both  to  the  Ministers  and  Under-secretarles. 
Lawyers  appointed  as  Ministers  or  Under- 
secretaries,   may    not   practice   law. 

5.  A  law  may  establish  the  Incompatibility 
of  the  office  of  Minister  or  Under-secretary 
with  other  activities 

Chapter  B — Scope  and  responsibilities  of  the 

government 

Article  89 

1.  The  Prime  Minister  lays  out  and  ex- 
presses the  general  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, secures  Its  unity  and  directs  Its  activi- 
ties towards  implementation  of  Its  policies, 
and  furthermore  is  answerable  to  the  Par- 
liament and  the  King  for  the  fulfillment  of 
his  mission. 

2.  The  Prime  Minister  supervises  the  ap- 
plication of  the  laws  by  the  Government  and 
the  Public  Interest  services  In  general  and 
their  proper  functioning  In  the  Interest  of 
the  State  and  citizens. 

Article  90 

The  Deputy  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment assist  the  Prime  Minister,  or  replace 
same  In  his  absence  or  when  he  is  Impeded, 
as  his  decisions  provide. 

Article  91 

1.  Each  Minister  shall  carry  out  the  duties 
In  accordance  with  the  law  pertaining  to  his 
office.  Ministers  without  portfolio,  shall  per- 
form such  duties  as  prescribed  by  the  decision 
of  the  Prime  Minister. 

2.  The  Under-secretarles  assist  the  Minister 
at  the  Ministry  to  which  they  have  been  ap- 
pointed and  perform  such  duties  as  entrusted 
to  them  by  his  decision. 

Article  92 
The  members  of  the  Government  are 
collectively  responsible  for  Its  general  policy, 
each  one  being  held  personally  repsonslble 
for  his  actions  or  omissions  within  the 
competence  of  his  office. 

ArUcle  93 

1.  The  Government  must  enjoy  the  confi- 
dence of  Parliament.  Within  fifteen  days 
from  the  date  the  Prime  Minister  has  taken 
the  oath  of  office,  it  must  seek  a  vote  of 
confidence  by  the  Parliament.  The  Govern- 
ment Is  also  entitled  to  do  the  same  at  any 
other  time.  If  during  the  forming  of  the 
Government  the  Parliament  Is  not  in  session, 
the  latter  is  called  to  session  within  fifteen 
days  for  a  vote  of  confidence. 

2.  Parliament  may,  by  decision  taken 
through  an  absolute  majority  vote  of  all  its 
members,  withdraw  its  confidence  from  the 
Government  or  one  of  its  members.  A  motion 
of  censure  can  not  be  submitted,  except  after 
the  lapise  of  one  year  from  the  rejection  by 
Parliament  of  such  a  motion,  or  from  the 
approval  by  it  of  a  motion  of  confidence  sub- 
mitted by  the  Government.  A  motion  of 
censure  must  be  undersigned  by  at  least  one 
sixth  of  the  Deputies,  and  the  points  on 
which  dlsctisslon  of  the  motion  Is  to  take 
place,  must  be  clearly  specified. 

3.  By  excepUon  a  motion  of  censure  can 
also  be  submitted  before  the  lapse  of  one 
year,  If  It  is  undersigned  by  the  half  plus  one 
of    the   entire    number    of    Deputies    and    Is 
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accompanied  by  proposal  designating  a  new 
Prime  Minister 

4.  The  discussion  on  the  motion  of  confi- 
dence or  censure,  commences  two  days  after 
Introduction  of  the  relative  proposal,  except 
If  the  Government  should  ask  for  the  Im- 
mediate opening  of  the  debate,  however  It 
may  not  be  extended  beyond  the  period  of 
three  days  or  not  beyond  five  days  If  specifi- 
cally relating  to  the  political  program  of  the 
Government. 

5.  On  motion  of  confidence  or  censure, 
voting  takes  place  after  the  termination  of 
the  debate:  It  may,  however,  be  postponed 
for  forty  eight  hours  If  the  Government  so 
requests. 

6.  A  motion  of  confidence  can  not  t>e  ac- 
cepted If  It  Is  not  approved  by  the  abso- 
lute m.ijority  vote  of  the  attending  Depu- 
ties, who  may  In  no  case  be  less  than  two 
fifths  of  the  whole  number  of  Deputies. 

7.  The  Prime  Minister  and  the  Deputy 
Prime  Ministers,  if  members  of  Parliament, 
are  entitled   to  vote  on   the  above  motions. 

Article  94 

1.  The  Parliament  is  entitled  to  accuse 
the  Cabinet  members.  In  conformity  with 
the  laws  on  resp>onsibility  of  Ministers,  be- 
fore a  special  court  which  is  presided  by  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
composed  of  twelve  judges  drawn  by  the 
Speaker  in  public  session  from  all  the  Su- 
preme Court  justices  and  the  judges  of  the 
Courts  of  Appeal  who  were  in  office  before 
the  Indictment,  according  to  the  specific  pro- 
visions of  the  law. 

2.  No  criminal  action.  Investigation  or  pre- 
liminary investigation  shall  be  assumed 
against  a  cabinet  member  before  the  Par- 
liament so  decides.  Any  administrative  in- 
quiry is  also  considered  as  an  investigation. 
If  during  the  administrative  inquiry  evi- 
dence is  found  that  can  substantiate  lia- 
bility of  a  cabinet  member,  the  investigator* 
shall  promptly  Interrupt  the  investigations 
and  shall  forward  the  evidence  through  the 
Public   Prosecutor   to  the  Parliament. 

3.  The  Parliament  shall  decide  on  the 
formulation  of  charges  or  to  grant  f>ermls- 
slon  for  a  criminal  action,  investigation  or 
preliminary  investigation  against  a  Minister, 
following  an  investigation  and  report  by  the 
Administration  Commissioners  under  Article 
127,  as  provided  by  the  law. 

Section  4 — The  Courts 

Chapter  A — Constitution    of   the   courts 

Article  95 

1.  Justice  Is  administered  by  courts  con- 
stituted of  regular  Judgee. 

2.  In  discharging  their  duties.  Judges  are 
subject  only  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
Laws. 

3.  No  question  or  interpellation  may  be 
submitted  or  any  discussion  whatsoever  or 
declaration  may  be  made  In  Parliament  con- 
cerning a  trial  pending  before  any  court. 

Article  96 

1.  The  regular  Justices  of  any  category,  the 
regular  members  of  the  Council  of  Comp- 
trollers, and  the  prosecuting  Attorneys  are 
appointed  to  the  initial  rank  by  the  BClng, 
in  accordance  with  the  law. 

2.  Special  laws  shall  determine  their  quali- 
fications and  also  their  rank,  salary  and  gen- 
eral service  status. 

Article  97 
1.  The  members  of  the  Constitutional 
Court,  State  Councellors.  Supreme  Court 
Justices,  members  of  the  Council  of  Comp- 
trollers, judges  of  the  Courts  of  Appeal,  the 
assistant- members  of  the  State  Council  and 
the  Council  of  Comptrollers,  the  judges  of 
the  District  Courts  and  the  regular  Judges  of 
the  regular  administrative  courts  are  ap- 
pointed for  life.  TTie  prosecuting  attorneys 
and  assistant  prosecuting  attorneys,  the  gen- 
eral Commissioners  of  the  Council  of  Comp- 
trollers, the  commissioners  and  vice-commis- 
sioners of  the  administrative  courts,  the  re- 
porters of  the  Council  of  State,  Justices  of 
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the  Peace,  magistrates,  clerks  of  all  courts 
and  prosecuting  attorneys  offices  and  their  as- 
sistants. Public  Notaries  as  well  as  the  regis- 
trars of  mortgages  and  deeds  shall  be  perma- 
nent, and  shall  hold  their  positions  as  long 
as  their  respective  posts  exist.  The  life-long 
or  permanent  members  of  the  Judiciary  and 
other  Court  employees  may  be  dismissed  from 
their  positions  only  by  virtue  of  a  Judicial 
decision,  because  of  a  criminal  conviction, 
breach  of  discipline.  Illness  or  incompetence, 
confirmed  as  the  law  provides  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Articles  116  and 
117. 

2.  Retirement  Is  compulsory  for  members  of 
the  Council  of  State,  the  Supreme  Cmirt  Jus- 
tices, the  prosecuting  attorney  and  the  as- 
sistant prosecuting  attorneys  at  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  members  of  the  Council  of  Comp- 
trollers. The  chief  judges  and  prosecuting  at- 
torneys of  the  Court  of  App>eal.  The  Presi- 
dents of  the  Appellate  administrative  courts. 
The  general  Commissioner  of  the  Council  of 
Comptrollers  and  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Appellate  administrative  Court,  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  seventieth  year  of  age  all  other 
regular  judges,  prosecuting  attorneys,  oom- 
missioners  and  assistant  commissioners  of 
the  administrative  courts  retire  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  sixty  fifth  year  of  their  age. 

3.  Notaries  public,  and  non-salaried  reg- 
istrars of  deeds  and  mortgages  retire  upon 
completion  of  the  seventieth  year  of  their 
age. 

Article  98 

1.  The  members  of  the  Constitutional 
Court  are  appointed,  as  provided  by  law,  by 
Royal  Decree  Issued  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers  following  the  con- 
curring opinion  of  the  plenum  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Court. 

2.  The  number  of  members  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Court  shall  be  eleven.  It  can,  how- 
ever, be  increased  up  to  fifteen  by  Royal 
Decree,  Issued  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
Ministerial  Council  following  the  concurring 
opinion  of  the  Constitutional  Court. 

3.  The  members  of  the  Constitutional 
Court  are  selected: 

(a)  among  the  members  of  the  highest 
Court  or  University  professors  of  law  or  dis- 
tinguished legal  scholars  and 

(b)  from  public  personalities  among  those 
playing  an  Important  role  In  the  political, 
economic,  cultural  and  social  life  In  general, 
scientists  and  scholars  having  made  im- 
portant contributions  In  sectors  of  social 
sciences,  professors  of  universities  and  public 
functionaries  of  the  highest  rank. 

4.  The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Court  from  the  officials  described 
must  belong  to  the  category  (a)  of  the 
previous  paragraph. 

5.  The  offices  of  President  and  Vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Constitutional  Court  are 
occupied  by  members  of  their  Court  who  are 
promoted  to  them  by  Royal  Decree  issued  on 
recommendation  of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 

6.  During  the  first  period  of  application  of 
the  present  Constitution,  of  the  eleven  mem- 
bers of  Constitutional  Court,  six  shall  be  ap- 
pointed from  category  (a)  and  the  remaining 
five  from  category  (b)  of  paragraph  3  of  the 
present  article  Their  appointment  is  made 
by  Royal  Decree  on  recommendations  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  after  opinion  of  a  Com- 
mittee, the  composition  of  which  Is  provided 
by  law. 

7.  All  matters  concerning  the  auxiliary 
Judiciary  personnel,  secretarial  and  other 
staff  of  the  Constitutional  Court  shall  be 
determined  by  law. 

Article  99 
1.  Counsels  and  assistant  Counsels  of  the 
State  Council  are  promoted  as  provided  by 
law,  by  Royal  Decree  Issued  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Minister  of  Justice  with  the 
concurring  opinion  of  the  plenum  of  this 
court. 
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2.  The  promotions  to  the  positions  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-president  of  the  Council  of 
State  are  effected  by  Counsels  of  this  Court, 
by  Royal  Decree  issued  by  reconunendatlon 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 

Article  100 

1.  Promotions,  assignments,  transfers  and 
detachments  of  the  Justices  of  the  regular 
civil  and  Criminal  Courts,  as  well  as  those 
of  public  prosecutors  and  assistant  public 
prosecutors,  are  effected  by  Royal  Decree,  is- 
sued on  the  recommendation  of  the  Minister 
of  Justice  following  a  decision  by  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Council.  This  Council  is  com- 
f>osed  of  members  of  the  Supreme  Court.  If 
the  Minister  of  Justice  disagrees  with  a  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Council  he 
may,  within  a  mandatory  time  limit  of  fifteen 
days  from  the  day  he  is  taking  notice  of 
the  decision,  refer  It  to  the  plenum  of  the 
Supreme  Court  The  decisions  of  the  plenum 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Council,  to  which  he  did 
not  dissent,  are  mandatory  for  the  Minister. 

2.  Promotions  to  the  Offices  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice, Deputy-chief  justices  and  Public  Pros- 
ecutor of  the  Supreme  Court  are  reserved  to 
the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  are 
effected  by  Royal  Decree,  Issued  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 

3  Decisions  provided  by  this  article  as  well 
as  the  administrative  acts  in  execution  there- 
of, are  not  subject  to  review  by  the  Council 
of  State. 

Article  101 

1.  The  assistant  members  of  the  Council 
of  Comptrollers  are  promoted  by  Royal  De- 
cree. Issued  on  recommendation  of  the  com- 
petent Minister  with  the  concurring  opinion 
of  the  plenum  of  this  Court,  in  accordance 
with  the  Provisions  of  the  law. 

2.  The  promotions  to  the  offices  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-president  of  the  Council  of 
Comptrollers  are  reserved  to  the  counselors 
of  this  Court  and  are  effected  by  Royal  De- 
cree Issued  on  recommendation  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers. 

Article  102 

1.  The  promotions,  assignments,  transfers 
and  the  detachments  of  the  Justices,  the 
commissioners  and  Vice-commissioners  of  the 
administrative  courts  are  effected  by  Royal 
Decree,  Issued  on  recommendation  of  the 
competent  Minister  pursuant  to  prior  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Administra- 
tive Justice  This  Council  is  comjxjsed  of 
members  of  the  Council  of  State.  If  the  com- 
petent Minister  dissents  to  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  Administrative  Justice 
he  may,  within  the  mandatory  time  limit  of 
fifteen  days  from  the  day  the  decision  was 
announced  to  him.  refer  the  case  to  the  ple- 
num of  the  Council  of  State.  The  decisions 
of  the  plenum  of  the  Council  of  State  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
Administrative  Justice  to  which  he  has  not 
dissented,  are  binding  for  the  Minister. 

2.  Decisions  Issued  according  to  the  pro- 
rtslons  of  the  present  article,  as  well  as  the 
administrative  acts  in  execution  thereof  are 
not  subject  to  review  by  the  Council  of 
State. 

Article  103 

The  acceptance  of  any  other  paid  service, 
the  practicing  of  any  profession  whatsoever, 
as  well  as  the  participation  In  Administra- 
tive bodies  of  Local  Government  Organisa- 
tions or  other  Legal  Entitles  of  Public  Law, 
Public  Enterprises  and  commercial  com- 
panies Is  prohibited  to  the  regular  Justices. 

ThP'.r  election  as  members  of  the  Academy 
of  Athens  as  well  as  their  assignment  to  the 
special  administrative  courts,  provided  for 
by  Article  109  paragraph  3,  is  permitted. 

Article  104 

1.  Disciplinary  power  over  the  members 
of  the  Constitutional  Court,  the  State  Coun- 
cil, the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Co\incll  of 
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Comptrollers  Is  exercised,  in  accordance 
with  the  law.  by  a  council  composed  of  two 
members  from  each  of  these  courts,  under 
the  chairmanship — in  cases  concerning 
members  of  the  Constitutional  Court  of  the 
President  of  the  State  Council,  and  in  cases 
concerning  members  of  the  Council  of  State 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Council  of 
Comptrollers,  of  the  President  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Court.  The  members  of  the 
Council  are  chosen  by  a  dravtrlng  of  lots.  The 
members  of  the  covirt,  on  the  activities  of 
which  in  its  entirety  or  of  some  of  Its  mem- 
bers the  council  is  called  upon  to  pass  Judg- 
ment, are  not  included  In  the  drawing.  TTie 
disciplinary  action  is  taken  up  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Justice. 

2.  The  disciplinary  power  over  the  remain- 
ing regular  Judges,  public  prosecutors  and 
assistant  prosecutors.  Is  exercised  by  coun- 
cils composed  of  regular  judges  In  accord- 
ance with  the  law.  Disciplinary  action  is 
taken  before  these  councils  by  the  Minister 
of  Justice. 

3.  The  decisions  Issued  in  accordance  with 
this  article  are  not  subject  to  review  before 
the  State  Council. 

Article  105 
The  qualifications  of  the  employees  of  the 
Secretariat  of  all  courts  and  district  attor- 
neys' offices  are  predetermined  by  law  The 
transfer,  detachment  and  promotion  of  these 
employees  is  effected  pursuant  a  concurring 
and  considered  opinion  of  the  Legal  Councils, 
composed  of  regular  judges,  and  disciplinary 
power  is  exercised  over  them  by  the  regular 
Judges,  prosecutors  and  assistant  prosecutors 
or  by  court  councils,  composed  as  the  law  pro- 
vides. 

Chapter  B — The  power  of  the  courts 
Article  106 

1.  The  Constitutional  Court  decides  on  the 
construction  and  the  extent  of  the  powers  of 
the  principal  state  organs  in  accordance  with 
the  Constitution,  upon  application  of  the 
Government,  the  Speaker  of  the  Parliament 
or  a  Party  recognized  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Rules  of  Parliament. 

2.  The  Constitutional  Court  decides  a)  on 
appeals  against  legislative  or  administrative 
acts,  on  the  preparation  or  carriage  of  Parlia- 
mentry  elections,  as  well  as  pleas  against 
the  validity  of  the  elections  of  deputies, 
whether  they  refer  to  electoral  violations  in 
carrying  them  out,  or  lack  of  qualification, 
b)  On  the  constitutionality  of  a  law,  legis- 
lative Decree,  or  on  specific  provisions  thereof, 
in  the  event  of  publication  of  conflicting  de- 
cisions as  to  It  by  the  State  Council,  by  the 
Supreme  Court  or  by  the  Council  of  Comp- 
trollers upon  petition  by  the  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice or  anyone  having  a  lawful  interest,  c)  On 
every  other  case  submitted  to  its  Jurisdiction, 
by  the  present  Constitution. 

3.  The  decisions  of  the  Constitutional  Court 
are  irrevocable.  They  are  published  by  order 
of  Its  President  In  the  Government  Gazette, 
and  from  the  time  of  their  publication,  the 
decisions  are  res  Judicata  to  all. 

4.  A  provision  of  law  or  legislative  Decree 
if  proclaimed  unconstitutional  by  decision  of 
the  Constitutional  Court  is  null  and  void,  as 
of  the  time  such  law  or  decree  is  published  or 
from  the  time  set  forth  in  the  decision. 

Article   107 
1.  Under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Council  of 
State  fall: 

(a)  The  elaboration  of  Regulatory  Decrees. 

(b)  The  amendment — upon  petition — of 
acts  of  the  administrative  authorities  on  ac- 
count of  excess  of  their  authority  or  viola- 
tion of  a  law  as  more  specifically  provided  by 
the  law. 

(c)  The  reversal,  upon  petition,  of  a  final 
decision  of  the  administrative  courts  for  vio- 
lation of  the  law  or  excess  of  authority. 

(d)  Any  other  aainlnlstrative  case  pro- 
\-lded  by  the  Constitution  or  the  law. 
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2.  A  law  cm  establish  fu{|bher  grounds  for 
reversal  or  annulment. 

3.  The  provisions  of  Artfles  116  and  117 
of  the  present  Constltutlv  i  do  not  apply 
la  c.ise  a    paragraph   1 

4.  Compliance  with  the  a  nulling  decision 
of  the  Council  of  State  cot  stltutes  an  obli- 
gation of  the  adnilnlstratU  i. 

Article  108 


1.  Under  thj  Jurisdiction 


If  the  Council  of 


Comptrollers  fall : 

(a)  Rendering  of  oplnionjl  on  law  pertain- 
ing to  pensions,  granting  «l  [pensions  or  rec- 
ognition of  service  for  th  |  granting  of  a 
pension  according  to  Article  l79,  paragraph  2. 

(b)  The  account  to  the  P  rliament  on  the 
financial   report   and   gener;  I   balance-sheet. 

(ci  The  auditing  of  exp  ndltures  of  the 
State  agencies,  of  local  gover  iment  and  other 
legiil  entitles  of  public  1  w  as  the  law 
provides. 

(d»  The  auditing  of  reni  ered  public  ac- 
countings. 

(e)  The  adjudication  of  Disputes  arising 
from  the  auditing  of  i  mdered  pubjlc 
accountings. 

{i)  Recourses  or  appeals  Against  the  ac- 
countable  actions  of  Minlst  >rs  or  other  ad- 
ministrative officers,  the  1(  cal  government 
bodies,  and  other  legal  entlt  es  of  public  law. 

(g)  The  adjudication  of  ases  concerning 
the  liability  of  clvU  servant  i  for  all  damage 
Incurred  to  the  State  resul  Ing  from  fraud 
or  negligence. 

(hi  The  hearing  of  appells  arising  from 
the    pension    awards    accord  ttg    to    the    law. 

(II  All  other  admlnlstratl  e  cases  specified 
by  law. 

2.  The  provisions  of  Artie  les  UB  and  117 
of  the  present  Constltutloi  are  not  appli- 
cable to  the  cases  under  a  b  c.  and  d.  of  the 
preceding  paragraph. 

3.  The  decisions  of  the  C  uncil  of  Comp- 
trollers on  the  assessment  o  those  account- 
able and  the  awarding  of  j  enslons  are  not 
subject  to  the  review  by  the  Council  of  State. 

Article  109 

1.  Regular  administrative  courts  are  estab- 
lished by  spe<:lal  legislation  l>r  the  adjudica- 
tion of  either  all  the  admlnlltratlve  disputes 
of  full  Jurlsalctlon  or  of  c«rtaln  categories 
thereof.  ; 

2.  The  administrative  dlsttutes  and  every 
other  administrative  case  specified  by  law 
shall  be  under  the  Jurlsdlctl(jn  of  the  regular 
administrative  courts.  I 

3.  Administrative  disputes  not  having  been 
subjected  by  law  under  tha  Jurisdiction  of 
the  regular  administrative  ccjirts,  are  adjudi- 
cated by  the  regular  civil  cot  rts.  as  provided 
for  by  the  law,  except  those  w  ilch  at  time  the 
Constitution  comes  into  efjkct,  have  been 
placed  by  special  laws  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  special  administrative  cot  rts.  v^lch  Indi- 
spensably oreerve  the  provli  ions  of  Articles 
116  and  117  (of  the  Constlf  itlon). 

Article  110 
All  disputes  of  civil  law  i  nd  all  criminal 
cases,  as  well  as  any  other  (  Rse  of  civil  law 
as  determined  by  the  law,  are  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  regular  clv(i  and  criminal 
courts. 

Article    111 

1.  Crimes  and  polltlce^  oRelises  are  brought 
up  before  mixed  courts  '.oijstituted  as  the 
law  provides,  by  regular  Judj  es  constituting 
majority  and  Jurors. 

2.  Until  the  present  coe(  ps  into  effect, 
crimes  placed  under  the  juij  sdlctlon  of  the 
appeal  courts  by  Parllamenta)  'y  Acts  and  spe- 
cial laws  shall  continue  to  ^»  decided  them, 
provided  a  law  does  not  pl^ce  them  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  mixed  j  courts. 

3.  Press  offenses  are  under!  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  regular  Criminal  Coi^^ts,  sls  provided 
by  law.  i 

Article  112 
1.  Special  laws.  In  deviation  of  the  provi- 
sion of  paragraph  1  Article    5  shall  govern: 
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matters  pertaining  to  a  i  military  Courts, 
naval  courts  and  air  force  courts,  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  which  no  civilians  may  come, 
except  for  criminal  offences  against  the  secu- 
rity of  the  armed  forces,  b)  special  prize 
courts. 

2.  Special  laws  regulate  matters  pertaining 
to  juvenile  courts  on  which  the  provisions 
of  Articles  95  §  1,  116  and  117,  may  not  be 
applicable. 

Article  113 

1.  A  law  may  provide  that  for  misdemean- 
ors, certified  to  by  Police  officers,  fixed  fines 
may  be  established,  payment  of  which  ab- 
solves the  violators  from  any  further  penal 
prosecutions.  Those  questioning  whether  a 
violation  did  occur  are  entitled  to  petition 
to  be  brought  belore  the  courts. 

In  failure  to  petltloti  for  a  Court  appear- 
ance, the  fines  shall  be  collected  within  a  set 
time  limit,  according  to  the  law  on  public 
revenues. 

2  The  adjudication  of  misdemeanors  re- 
lating to  the  farm  lands  and  claims  resulting 
therefrom  may  be  entrusted  to  the  rural 
police.  Decisions  Issued  by  these  authorities 
shall  be  subject  to  appeal  belore  a  Judicial 
authority,  such  appyeal  suspends  the  execu- 
tion of  such  decisions. 

Article  114 
The  lifting  of  conflicts: 
(a)  between  Judicial  and  administrative 
authorities,  (bi  between  the  Council  of  State 
and  administrative  authorities  and  (Ct  be- 
tween administrative  and  regular  courts, 
shall  be  decided  by  a  mixed  court  consisting 
of  an  equal  number  of  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices and  Counselors  of  the  State  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  or 
his  deputy  as  provided  by  law. 

Article  115 

1.  Suits  for  mistrial  against  members  of 
the  Council  of  State.  Supreme  Court  Justices, 
Judges  of  the  Courts  of  appeal  and  of  District 
Courts  public  prosecutors,  assistant  prosecu- 
tors. Judges  of  Administrative  Courts  and  life 
members  of  the  Council  of  Comptrollers  are 
tried  by  special  court  constituted,  as  the  law 
provides,  by  drawing  lots,  of  one  member  of 
the  Comptrollers,  three  lawyers  regular  or 
alternate  members  of  the  Supreme  Discipli- 
nary Council  and  two  professors  of  the  Law 
Faculty  University  of  Athens.  No  permission 
Is  required  to  commence  the  action  of  mis- 
trial. 

2.  Any  member  of  this  Court  belonging  to 
such  body,  the  actions  or  omissions  of  certain 
or  all  members  of  which  are  brought  to  court, 
shall  be  disqualified  to  take  a  seat  in  the 
court  deciding  thereon. 

3.  -Action  for  Mistrial  against  members  of 
the  Constitutional  Court  is  not  permissible 
under  any  provision. 

Chapter  C—the  functioning  of  the 
administration  of  justice 
Article   116 
The  hearings  of  the  courts  are  public.  By 
exception,  the  court  by   Its  own  decision,  as 
provided    by    the    law.    must    order   the   pro- 
ceedings  in    toto  or   in   part,   to   be   held   in 
closed  doors  if  the  public  discussion  is  preju- 
dicial   to     national    Interests    or    the    social 
order,  or  the  armed  forces  or  good  morals,  or 
public    order   or   special    reasons    to    protect 
the   family   or   the  private  life  of  a  person, 
suggest  it. 

Article  117 
All  decisions  must  be  duly  supported  and 
be  pronounced  in  public  sessions. 

Article  118 
The  courts  are  bound  not  to  apply  pro- 
visions of  a  law.  legislative  Decrees,  and 
regulative  acts,  which  are  enacted  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution  or  are  inconsistent 
with  its  provisions. 

Article  119 
Every   citizen   is   entitled    to   demand    the 
protection    of    the   court    and    to    have    the 
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opportunity  to  advance  his  views  in  support 
of  his  rights  or  interests  before  the  court. 
Section  5 — The  Administration  of  the  State 

Chapter    A- -Organizational    Principles    of 

the  Admlulstration 

Article  120 

1.  The  administration  of  the  State  Is  orga- 
nized in  accordance  with  the  system  of  de- 
centralization. :U5  the  law  provides. 

2.  The  State  is  divided  into  districts.  In 
demarkatlng  by  law  these  districts,  consid- 
eration shall  be  given  to  the  geo-ecoiiomical, 
population  and  transportation  conditions  de- 
fined by  law. 

Article   121 

1.  The  Municipalities  and  the  Communities 
are  the  instruments  of  local  Government. 

2.  The  election  of  Municipal  and  Com- 
munity authorities  Is  effected  through  gen- 
eral secret  ballot. 

3.  In  deviation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
previous  paragraph  a  law  regulates  matters 
relating  to  the  designation  of  the  executive 
organs  of  associations  of  Municipalities.  Com- 
munities or  Municipalities  and  Communi- 
ties. 

4.  The  organizations  of  local  government 
have  as  their  exclusive  aim,  the  advance- 
ment of  local  interests  and  the  satisfaction 
of  the  more  general  needs  of  the  population 
of  the  respective  district. 

Any  involvement  of  these  agencies  in  mat- 
ters deviating  from  the  aforementioned  alms, 
shall  be  prohibited,  .is  law  provides. 

5  The  State  exercises  supervision  over  the 
organizations  of  local  government  according 
to  the  law.  A  law  provides  for  the  manner 
and  details  for  application  of  this  provision. 

6.  The  State  provides  the  local  self-govern- 
ment organizations  with  the  necessary  funds 
so  that  they  may  fulfill  their  mission. 

7.  The  Council  of  the  local  self-government 
organizations  may  be  dissolved  or  members 
of  them  may  be  dismissed  by  decision  of  the 
Constitutional  Cotu-t  on  motion  of  the  super- 
vising authority  because  of  activities  against 
the  territorial  integrity  of  the  State,  the 
principles  of  the  form  of  government,  the 
social  system,  the  security  of  the  State  and 
the  political  and  Individual  liberties  of  the 
citizens,  or  because  of  activities  in  violation 
of  paragraph  4  of  the  present  article 

Article  122 

1.  The  Athos  peninsula  extending  beyond 
Megall  Vlt;la  and  constituting  the  district  of 
Aghion  Oros  shall  in  accordance  with  its  an- 
cient privileged  status,  be  a  self-governed 
part  of  the  Greek  State  whose  sovereignty 
thereon  shall  remain  unaff(;cted.  Spiritually 
Aghion  Oros  shall  come  under  the  direct 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Oecumenical  Patriarchate. 

All  persons  residing  in  monastic  life  there- 
on shall  acquire  Greek  nationality  upon  ad- 
mission as  novices  or  monks  without  any 
further  formality. 

2.  Aghion  Oros  shall,  in  accordance  with 
its  regime  be  governed  by  Its  twenty  holy 
monasteries,  amongst  which  the  entire 
peninsula  is  divided  and  Its  territory  shall  be 
exempt  from  expropriation.  The  administra- 
tion shall  be  exercised  by  representatives  of 
the  holy  monasteries  constituting  the  holy 
community. 

No  change  whatsoever  shall  be  permitted 
In  administrative  system  or  the  number  of 
monasteries  of  Aghion  Oros,  nor  In  their 
hierarchy  and  their  position  In  regard  to 
their  dependencies;  and  the  dwelling  thereon 
of  heterodox  or  schismatic  persons  shall  be 
prohibited. 

3.  The  detailed  determination  of  the 
Aghion  Oros  regimes  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  operate  is  effected  by  the  Charter 
of  Aghion  Oros  which  In  cooperation  with 
the  representative  of  the  State,  Is  drawn  up 
and  voted  by  the  twenty  holy  monasteries 
and  ratified  by  the  Oecumenical  Patriarchate 
and  the  Greek  Parliament. 

4.  The  correct  observance  of  the  Aghion 
Oros  regimes  shall  on  the  spiritual  side  be 
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under  the  supreme  supervision  of  the  Oecu- 
menical Patriarchate  and  In  the  administra- 
tive field  under  the  supervision  of  the  State, 
which  shall  also  be  exclusively  responsible 
for  the  safeguarding  of  public  order  and 
security. 

5.  The  aforementioned  powers  of  the  State 
shall  be  exercised  within  the  limits  of  the 
Charter,  by  a  governor,  whose  rights  and 
duties  ihall  be  tietermlned  by  law.  Law  also 
determines  the  Judicial  powers  exercised  by 
the  monastic  authorities  and  the  holy  com- 
munity, as  well  as  the  customs  and  taxation 
privileges  of  Aghion  Oros. 

Chapter  U — The  administrative  oficers 

Article  123 

1.  The  civil  servants,  the  employees  of  the 
Parliament,  legal  entitles  of  public  law  .md 
the  organization  of  local  government  must 
owe  manifest  allegiance  and  devotion  to  the 
country  and  the  national  ideals:  must  carry 
out  the  will  of  State,  and  serve  the  pet  pie. 

2.  Such  capacity  of  iliose  civil  servants  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  1  of  this  article,  is 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  ideologies 
aiming  at  the  overthrow  or  undermining  of 
the  existing  political  or  social  order  or  (ide- 
ologies) related  to  the  principles  and  pro- 
grams of  parties  outlawed. 

3.  A  law  shall  regulate  the  manner  in 
which  the  porvlslons  of  the  previous  para- 
graphs shall  be  applied. 

Article  124 

1.  No  one  may  be  appointed  civil  servant 
to  a  post  not  provided  for  by  l.iw  and  with- 
out observing  the  procedure  of  selection  in 
accordance  with  the  law  By  exception  and 
for  a  limited  number  of  specific  positions 
requiring  special  qualifications,  appointment 
Is  permitted  without  complying  to  the  above 
mentioned  procedure  In  accordance,  with  the 
provisions  of  a  special  law. 

2.  The  organizational  structure  of  every 
public  service  in  general  shall  be  established 
on  the  principle  that  the  posts  of  higher  and 
highest  civil  servants,  may  not  exceed  one 
third  of  the  overall  number  of  posts  of  the 
junior  public  servants.  The  distribution  of 
higher  and  lilghest  posts  by  grades  must  be 
such  in  each  service,  so  that  the  jxjsts  In 
each  of  the  said  grades  must  not  be  In  excess 
of  six  times  the  number  of  posts  In  the  Im- 
mediate higher  grade. 

3.  The  engagement  ot  casual  employees  of 
any  type  shall  be  prohibited.  By  way  of  ex- 
ception the  engagement  of  employees  under 
contract  of  civil  law  may  be  permitted  in 
accordance  with  a  special  hiw  specifying  the 
exceptional  cr  urgent  need,  as  well  as  the 
duration  of  the  employment  of  those  to  be 
engaged. 

Article  125 

1.  The  qualification  of  the  state  civil  ad- 
ministrative servants,  as  well,  as  the  em- 
ployees of  all  of  local  government  organiza- 
tions or  otlier  legal  entitles  of  public  law 
are  specified  by  law. 

2.  Civil  servants  holding  organic  positions 
are  permanent  and  stay  in  office  as  long  as 
the  respective  services  .md  posts  exist.  With 
the  exception  ol  retirement  due  to  age  limit 
or  dismissal  ;is  a  result  of  Judicial  decision 
they  shall  not  be  transferred  'vithout  a  duly 
supjxirted  opinion  nor  shall  they  be  demoted 
or  dismissed  without  a  specific  decision  of 
councils  constituted  according  to  the  law 
and  composed  of  regular  civil  servants  by  nt 
least  two  thirds.  Such  decisions  may  be  ap- 
pealed before  the  Council  of  State,  as  the 
law  provides. 

3.  The  provisions  of  the  previovis  para- 
graph are  also  applicable  to  (a)  the  employ- 
ees of  the  Parliament,  governed  as  to  the 
rest  by  the  Rules  of  the  Parliament  and  un- 
der the  restrictions  oi  Article  69.  paragraph 
7  and  (bi  municipal  employees,  who  hold 
organization;.l  positions,  with  the  exception 
of  the  community  employees,  for  whom  the 
provisions  relating  to  permanency  may  be 
extended  bv  law. 
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4.  The  civil  servants  referred  to  at  para- 
graph one  of  this  article  shall  retire  from 
the  service  upon  completion  of  thirty  five 
years  of  actual  public  service,  those  however 
being  of  grade  4  and  above  and  lho.se  em- 
ployees of  special  equivalent  grading,  at  the 
completion  of  their  G5th  year  of  i'pe,  and 
those  of  lower  grades  alter  completion  of 
their  G2nd  year.  F>rofessors  of  Universities 
and  of  equivalent  Institutions  of  highest 
education,  regardless  to  numbers  of  years  of 
service,  shall  retire  upon  completion  of  their 
65th  year  of  age. 

5.  Those  directly  appointed  as  amba.ssadors 
or  ministers  plenipotentiary,  ministers  resi- 
dent, secretaries  general,  prefects  or  other 
Heads  of  administrative  districts  of  the  State, 
the  governor  of  Aghion  Oros,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  State  to  the  Holy  Synod  of  the 
Orthodox  Church  of  Greece,  the  employees 
of  the  Prime  Minister's  Office  and  of  the  of- 
i.ces  of  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister.  Ministers 
of  tlie  Government  and  iinderse::retaries,  as 
well  as  those  or  the  Speaker's  office  may  be 
exempted  by  law  from  the  requirements  for 
permanence. 

Article    126 

1.  No  one  may  be  appointed  an  employee 
to  more  than  one  salaried  government  post 
or  post  with  a  local  government  organisation 
or  other  legal  entity  of  puolic  law.  By  excep- 
tion, appointment  to  a  second  position  may 
be  permitted  under  special  circumstances,  by 
sjjecial  law,  in  compliance  however  with  the 
provisions  of  the  following  paragraph. 

2.  The  compensations  or  any  other  emolu- 
ment what.soever  paid  to  salaried  employees 
in  general  from  the  public  treasury  or  from 
the  funds  of  legal  entitles  of  public  or  such 
of  civil  law  for  those  holding  a  contract  with 
the  State  or  enjoying  privileges  derived  there- 
from because  of  services  performed  within 
the  country,  may  not  exeed  In  their  total 
the  regular  monthly  remuneration  of  their 
organizational  post.  Non-compliance  with 
this  condition  discovered  and  determined  by 
Court,  entails  the  definite  dismissal  of  the 
violator. 

3.  The  Incompatibilities  prescribed  for 
Deputies  under  Article  63  shall  also  apply 
';o  the  salaried  civil  servants. 

4.  No  prior  permission  of  an  administrative 
authority  is  required  for  the  bringing  to  trial 
of  civil  servants,  employees  of  local  govern- 
ment organization  or  of  other  legal  entitles 
of  public  law. 

Article  127 

1.  The  Parliament  at  the  beginning  of  each 
session  shall  elect  two  legal  experts  of  recog- 
nized professional  standing,  non-members  of 
Parliament,  as  Commissioners  of  Administra- 
tion, to  assist  In  the  parliamentary  control 
and  application  by  the  administrative  serv- 
ices of  the  principles  of  lionest  administra- 
tion. 

2.  The  Commissioners  of  administration 
shall  be  elected  by  a  two  thirds  majority 
vote,  and  failing  this  by  absolute  majority 
of  the  total  members  of  Parliament  reached 
at  second  cast. 

3.  The  Commissioners  of  .■\dminlstr.ation. 
while  exercising  their  duties  as  per  para- 
graph 1  of  the  present  article,  are  entitled 
to  have  access  to  all  files  of  the  adminis- 
trative serrices.  except  those  secret  regard- 
ing national  defense  and  security  and  for- 
eign policy.  They  act  on  instructions  of  the 
Speaker  or  the  Prime  Minister,  to  whom  they 
submit  reports  and  findings. 

4.  The  application  of  the  provisions  of  the 
present  article  shall  be  determined  by  law. 

Article   128 

Everyone  sernng  in  the  Royal  Court,  the 
Political  and  Military  House  and  Office  of 
the  King,  excepting  the  domestic  personnel, 
are  appointed  by  Royal  Decree  issued  on 
recommendation  of  the  Prime  Minister,  for 
a  period  of  a  maximum  of  three  years. 

Armed  forces  personnel  in  active  service 
may  not  be  detached  for  service  in  the  Royal 
Court  for  more  than  one  vear. 
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Section  6 — Tlie  Armed  Forces 
Article  129 

1.  The  armed  forces  are  composed  of  the 
army,  the  navy  and  the  airforce  and  have  as 
their  mission,  to  defend  the  National  Inde- 
pendence, territorial  integrity  of  the  country 
and  the  existing  {xjlitical  and  social  system 
against  external  or  internal  enemies. 

2.  The  adminl.stratlon  of  ilie  armed  forces 
shall  be  exercised  by  the  Government 
through  the  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces.  :ie, 
us  well  as  the  Chiefs  of  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force  are  selected,  from  ;unongst  tiiose  hav- 
ing the  qualifications  according  to  law.  by 
the  Supreme  Council  for  National  Defen.se. 
constituted  as  provided  lor  by  law. 

Article   130 

1.  The  members  of  the  armed  forces  o-*-e 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  Country,  the  na- 
tional ideals  and  the  national  traditions  and 
serve  the  Nation. 

2.  The  mission  and  the  capacity  of  a  mili- 
tary man  is  .absolutely  opposed  to  ideologies 
aiming  at  the  overthrow  or  the  undermin.ng 
of  the  existing  political  or  social  regime  or 
the  corrupting  of  the  national  conscience  of 
the  Greeks,  or  ;Lssoclated  with  the  principles 
and  programs  of  parties  outKiwed. 

:i.  Law  determines  the  manner  of  applica- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  previous  para- 
graphs. 

Article  131 

1.  Promotions  and  retirements  of  the  reg- 
ular officers  of  the  armed  forces  are  effected 
by  Royal  Decree,  issued  on  rerommendatlon 
of  the  Minister  of  National  Defense,  lollowing 
a  decision  of  service  councils  constituted  of 
highest  ranking  officers,  as  provided  by  law. 

2.  If  the  Minister  of  National  Defense  dls- 
aerees  with  the  decision  of  the  council,  he 
may  within  a  mandatory  time  limit  of  fifteen 
days,  after  having  taken  notice  of  the  deci- 
sion, to  submit  same  to  an  appellate  council 
of  broader  composition,  by  highest  rank 
-■fficers. 

3.  The  assignments  and  transfers  of  the 
higher  and  highest  rank  officers  of  the  armed 
forces  are  effected  by  service  councils  com- 
prised of  highest  ranic  officers  as  provided  bv 
law.  ' 

4.  The  decisions  of  the  councils  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  artlc;e  are 
binding  for  the  Minister  of  National  Defense 
and  the  administrative  acts  issued  in  execu- 
tion thereof,  are  not  subject  to  review  by  the 
Council  of  State. 

5.  The  procedure  for  application  of  the 
provisions  of  the  present  article,  the  consti- 
tution of  the  councils,  the  Jurisdiction  there- 
of, as  well  as  matters  relating  to  promotion. 
In  general  of  the  regular  officers  of  the  armed 
forces  shall  be  regulated  more  specificallv  by 
law. 

Article  132 

The  provision  of  Article  131  is  accordingly 
also  applied  to  regular  officers  of  the  security 
forces,  the  coastguard  corps  and  the  Fire- 
Department.  The  respective  Councils  being 
composed  of  higher  imd  highest  rank  officers. 

PART   FOVR TRANSISTORY   PROVISIONS 

Article  133 

1.  Laws  published  to  date  in  accordance 
with  article  104  of  the  Constitution  of  Janu- 
ary 1st.  1952.  are  considered  .s  not  being 
opposed  to  the  present  Constitution  .md  re- 
main in  lorce. 

2.  In  deviation  from  Article  21  of  this 
Constitution  It  shall  be  permitted  by  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  the  adjustment  cr  dissolu- 
tion of  such  long  term  tenancies  of  fields 
and  quit-rent  burdens  as  may  still  exist,  for 
the  buying  off  of  full  ownership  by  holders 
of  emphyteutic  holdings,  for  the  abolition 
and  adjustment  of  real  relations  of  a  peculiar 
nature  and  for  tiie  taking  of  measures  against 
the  subdivision  or  reestablishment  of  small 
parcels  of  land  which  is  excessively  subdi- 
vided. 
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Article  134 

1.  The  Regent,  who  was  appointed  by  the 
Proclamation  of  the  Revolutl|onary  Commit- 
tee, on  December  13th,  19611  shall  continue 
to  exercise  his  duties  until  sich  time,  as  the 
first  parliamentary  electlonlj  In  accordance 
with  this  Constitution  will  tjt  held,  except  If 
the  Government  Invites  the  King  to  return 
to  Greece  before  that  time. 

2.  If  prior  to  the  above  time  limit,  the 
Regent  ceases,  for  any  reaso|i  to  exercise  his 
duties,  the  Govenunent  by  cj  K:lslon  shall  ap- 
point the  new  Regent. 

Article  135 

The  po-ovlslon  of  Article  5l   paragraph  2  of 
the  present  Constitution  shJUl  not  apply  to 
the  first  two  parliamentary  lllectlons  to  take 
place  after  It  comes  Into  effjct. 
Article   136 

1.  All  laws  and  decrees  la  so  far  as  they 
are  m 'conflict  with  this  Constitution  are 
abolished.  J 

2.  The  Parliamentary  Aci  of  16/29  April 
1952  shall  remain  in  force.  A)'^^''*"^"''  Acts, 
publish^. after  April  2l3t,  if 67  and  oonfllct- 
Ing  with  .this  Constitution,  ahiUl  remain  In 
effect  until  they  are  aboUs  led  by  law.  The 
aforesaid  Acts  may  be  ame]  ded  by  law,  but 
the  provision  so  amended  must  not  be  In 
conflict  with  this  Constltutl  n. 

3.  Articles  1  and  3  of  Con  tituent  Act  A.  of 
the  year  1967  referring  to  he  exercising  of 
Constituent  and  Leglslat  ve  Power  and 
amendment  of  the  Constlt  itlon.  as  well  as 
any  provision  of  Identical  r  similar  Import 
of  other  Constituent  Acts,  a  e  abolished. 

4.  Prom  the  time  this  C<  nstltutlon  comes 
Into  effect  and  until  the  co  ivocatlon  of  Par- 
liament, the  person  exercls  ng  the  royal  au- 
thority, shall  issue  on  recon  mendatlon  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  legisla  Ive  decrees  which 
are  not  subject  to  subseq  tent  approval  of 
Parliament. 

PART    FIVE EFFECT    AND    R    VISION     OF    THE 

CONSTITUTIC   « 

Article  12  r 


iresent  Constltu- 
orm  of  the  gov- 


1.  The  provisions  of  the 
tion   which  designate  the 
ernxnent  as  a  Crowned  Deiijbcracy,  aa  well  as 
the   balance  of   the  funda:  lental  provisions 
thereof  may  never  be  revlsei 

2.  After  the  lapse  of  te:  years  from  the 
approval  of  the  Constltut  >n  by  the  refer- 
endum, the  revision  of  its 
provisions  shall  be  permltfcd,  whenever  the 
Parliament,  through  a  maji  rity  vote  of  three 
fifths  of  Its  entire  membe  ship,  so  requests 
by  an  act,  specifically  deslj  natlng  the  provi- 
sions to  be  revised,  and  v 
votings  which  shall  be  at 
apart. 

3.  Once  the  Parliament  das  decided  on  the 
revision,  the  subsequent  I  arllament  during 
Its  first  session,  shall  decide 
to  be  revised  by  absolute 
membership. 

4.  Every  revision  of  non-fundamental  pro- 
visions of   the  Constltutio  i   voted   on,  shall 


be  issued  and  published  ii 
Gazette  within  ten  days  o 
by  the  Parliament  and   it 
effect  by  a  special  Parllair  !ntary  Act. 
Article  13 


The  present   Constitutic  i,  signed   by   the 


Council  of  Ministers  afte 
the  Greek  People  through 
be  published  in  the  Gov  rnment  Gazette. 
The  Government  is  auth(  rlzed  to  put  the 
provisions  of  the  present 
effect  by  decisions  published  In  the  Govern- 
ment Gazette. 

The    Council 


The  Members 
ATHENS,  July  10,  1968. 


ted  upon  In  two 
least  one  month 


on  the  provisions 
Jorlty  of  Its  total 


the  Government 
its  being  passed 
shall  come   into 


Its  approval   by 
•eferendum,  shall 


OP    Ministers. 
The  Prime  MInister. 
The  Deputy  F  iime  Ministers. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


THE   POSTAL   DEFICIT 


HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23,  1968 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  prob- 
lems have  been  brought  to  light  by  sec- 
tion 201  of  Public  Law  90-364,  the  Reve- 
nue and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968. 
This  section  requires  all  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  return  to  their 
employment  levels  of  July  1,  1966.  This  is 
to  be  achieved  by  attrition,  in  that  the 
overall  total  must  be  reduced  each  quar- 
ter by  an  amount  equal  to  one  in  every 
four  resignations,  retirements,  and  so 
forth. 

The  iipplications  of  this  section  on  the 
various  agencies  of  Government  are  cur- 
rently being  reviewed  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  I  believe, 
however,  that  such  a  review  should  be 
made  by  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  which  have  jurisdiction  over 
these  same  agencies  of  Government.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  should  review  the  im- 
pact on  employment  or  service  that  this 
section  of  the  law  has  on  Federal  agen- 
cies. Government  employment  is  not  un- 
der that  committee's  jurisdiction. 

I  am  in  favor  of  elflciency  and  sound 
fiscal  policies  in  Government  spending, 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  par- 
ticularly when  the  public  is  paying  for 
this  service.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
specifically  urge  that  the  entire  postal 
system  be  immediately  reviewed  by  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, which  is  the  proper  place  for  a  study 
of  the  revision  of  this  E>epartment  of 
Government.  I  believe  that  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  should  be  placed  on  a 
soimd,  self-supporting  basis,  while  main- 
taining, if  ix>ssible.  Its  Cabinet  rank.  The 
report  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Postal  Organization  should  be  followed 
closely,  as  well  as  the  recommendations 
of  former  Postmaster  General  Lawrence 
O'Brien. 

Our  citizens  and  the  needs  of  the  time 
demand  a  more  effective  postal  system 
and  this  cannot  be  achieved  with  the 
huge  deficit  under  which  the  Depart- 
ment now  operates.  I  place  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  statistics  verifying  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  has  one  of  the 
largest  deficits  in  Government: 

MAIL  CLASS  FINANCES,  1967  ADJUSTED  ' 
|ln  millions  ol  dollarsj 


Classification 


Isl-class  mail 

Airmail: 

Letters  and  cards 

Parcel  post 

Fees 

Total  airmail 

2d-class  mail: 

In-county 

Nonprof  t  publications.. 
Classroom  publications. 

Regular  publications 

Return  (orm  3579 

Transient 

Total  2d  class 


Revenues 

Costs 

Defidt 

or 
surplus 

2.933.6 

2.684.0 

+249.6 

262.4 
111.7 
.9  . 

222.7 
70.9 

+39.8 

+40.8 
+.9 

375.1 

293.5 

+81.5 

14.8 
11.5 

1.9 
123.9 

3.7  . 

4.4 

98.9 

120.3 

8.7 

376.5 

5.3 

-84.1 

-108.8 

-6.8 

-252.6 

+3.7 

-1.0 

160.2 

609.8 

-449  6 

July  2S,  1068 

MAIL  CLASS  FINANCES,  1967  ADJUSTED  "—Con. 
|ln  millions  of  dollars) 

DeficH 
Classificatian  Revenues       Costs  or 

surplus 

Controlled  circulation  publica- 
tions          Sai  41.4      -11.3 

3d-cla$s  mail: 

Single- piece  rate 267.9  245.4  -^22.5 

Bulk-rale  regular 610.5  841.6  -231.0 

Bulk-rate  nonprofit 50.2  152.2  -102.0 

Fees 7.2 -t-7.2 

Total  3d  class 935.8      1,239.1    -303.J 

4th-class  mail: 

Parcels 784.3  362.0  -77.6 

Catalogs 31.7  49  4  -17.7 

Fees .4  +.4 

Total  zone- rate  mail 816.4         911.3      -95.0 

Special-iate  4th  class 76.2  156.0      -79.7 

Total  4lh  class 892.6  1,067.3  -174,7 

Government  mail 170.7  152.4  +18.3 

Free  lor  the  blind 3.9  -3.9 

International  mail  195.0  199.1  -4.1 

Special  services 282.7  381.9  -99.2 

Nonpostal  services  tor  other 

agencies 116.0  143.7  -27.7 

Unassignable  revenues  and 

costs 9.8  9.5  +.3 

Public  service  direct  costs 117.7  —117.7 

Total,  all  mall  and  service..    6,101.6     6,943.4    -841.8 
>  Adiusled  tor  known  cost  and  revenue  changes. 

2D    CUSS    MAIL-REGULAR-RATE    PUBLICATIONS 

(Definition:  All  except  reduced-rate  publications  mailed  lor 
delivery  outside  counties  ol  publication.  Ma|or  users:  Mainly 
mass  circulation  magazines  and  business  publications.  Some 
hometown  papers) 

|ln  cents) 


Juhj  23,  1968 


Effective 

Jan.  7,    Jan.  1, 

Jan.  1, 

1968 

1969 

1970 

Rates  per  pound: 

Editorial  and  news  content 

3.0 

3.2 

3.4 

Advertising: 

Zones  1  and  2  (150  miles)... 

..        4.6 

4  9 

5? 

Zone  3  (300  miles) 

..        5.7 

6.0 

6.4 

Zone  4(600  miles) 

7.8 

8.3 

8.8 

Zone  5  (1.000  miles) 

9.9 

10.5 

11.1 

Zone  6  (1.400  miles) 

Zone  7  (1,800  miles) 

..       12.0 

12.8 

13.6 

..      12.8 

13.7 

14.5 

Zone  8  (over  1.800  miles)... 

..      15.0 

16.0 

17.0 

Minimum 

1.1 

1.2 

1.3 

Costs 

...  $376,500,000. 

Revenues 

...  $123,900,000.' 

Average  cost  per  piece 

. .  7.8  cents. 

Average  revenue  per  piect 

..  2.6  cents 

Average  weight  per  piece 

...  7.8  ois 

Average  nonlocal  haul 

...  365  miles 

Advertising  content 

...51  percen 
...  4.800,000, 

000  piw 

ces. 

1  Deficit,  $252,600,000. 

30  CLASS -BULK-RATE  REGULAR  MAIL 

[Definition:  Quantity  mailings  of  circulars,  newsletters,  shopper 
guides,  booklets,  small  catalogs,  seeds  merchandise  samples, 
coupons,  and  other  matter  weighing  less  than  1  pound  per 
piece,  Maior  users:  Advertisers,  seed  and  plant  wholesalers. 
State  and  local  governments.  Largely  a  mass-advertising 
medium.  But  many  small  business  lirms  use  direct  mail  as 
their  only  economical  advertising  medium.) 

Effective 


Jan.  7,  1968       July  1,  1969 


Rates: 

Books,  catalogs,  and  16  cents 16  cents  per 

nurserymen's  products.  pound. 

Circulars  and  general  22  cents 22  cents  per 

merchandise.  '  pound. 

Minimum  rate 3.6cents 4  cents  per 

piece.' 

Costs $841,500,000. 

Revenues $610,500,000.- 

Average  cost  per  piece 5.8  cents. 

Average  revenue  per  piece 4.2  cents. 

Average  weight  per  piece 1 .6  ois. 

Annual  volume 14,600,000.000  pieces. 

Bulk  permit  holders 162,000.1 

I  The  rate  will  be  3.8  cents  per  piece  on  the  first  250,000 
pieces  mailed  during  a  calendar  year. 
!  Deficit,  $231,000,000. 
■  Estimate. 


4th  CLASS  SPECIAL-RATE  MAIL 

(Definition:  Books,  sound  recordings,  manuscripts,  academic 
theses,  printed  music,  periodicals,  16  mm  films,  lilm  strips 
transparencies,  slides,  microfilms,  scientific  or  mathematicai 
kits,  catalogs  and  guides  tor  some  ot  these.  Major  users: 
Book  publishers,  book  clubs,  record  clubs,  book  dealers. 
Libraries,  schools,  and  other  education  institutions.) 


Rates: 
General  rata: 

1st  pound 12  cents. 

Each  added  pound 6  cents. 

Library  rate: 

1  St  pound . .  5  cents. 

Each  added  pound 2  cents 

Costs $156,000,000.1 

Revenues $76,200,OOO.s 

Average  cost  per  piece 65.2  cents' 

Average  revenue  per  piece 31.9  cents 

Average  weight 3  lbs.  14  ozs. 

Annual  volume 239,000,000  pieces. 


■  Before  public  service  credits. 

-  Deficit  $79,700,000. 


REMARKS  BY  PETRAS  P.  DAUZVAR- 
DIS,  CONSUL  GENERAL  OF  LITH- 
UANIA, AT  OBSERVANCE  OF  35TH 
.ANNIVERSARY  OF  DARIUS-GIREN- 
AS  FUGHT  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO 
LITHUANIA,  LITHUANIAN  PLAZA, 
MARQUETTE  PARK,  67TH  AND 
CALIFORNIA,  JULY  14,  1968 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23,  1968 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  submit  remarks  by 
Peter  P.  Dauzvardls.  Consul  General  of 
Lithuania,  on  the  occasion  of  the  35th 
anniversaiy  of  the  flight  from  New  York 
to  Lithuania,  for  inclusion  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  as  follows: 

In  the  early  morning  of  July  15,  1933,  Capt. 
Stephen  Darius  and  Lt.  Stanley  Glrenas  took 
off  from  New  York  for  Kaunas,  Lithuania. 
They  perished  in  Germany,  almost  at  the 
border  of  Lithuania,  during  the  night  of 
July  17.  They  sacrificed  their  flight  and  their 
lives  for  Lithuania,  and  left  a  testament 
which  said,  in  part: 

"This  flight  we  make  and  dedicate  to  you. 
Young  Lithuania.  We  will  try  to  complete 
our  chosen  task.  May  our  success  strengthen 
your  spirit  and  confidence  In  your  own  ca- 
pabilities. But.  should  Neptune  or  the  storms 
of  Thunder  be  harsh  to  us,  hinder  our  path 
to  Young  Lithuania,  and  call  our  Lituanlca 
to  themselves,  then  you.  Young  Lithuania 
(young  Lithuanians),  must  strive  anew, 
sacrifice,  and  prepare  for  a  new  venture,  to 
appease  the  gods  of  the  stormy  seas  with 
your  efforts  and  determination,  lest  they 
summon  you  to  the  Supreme  Judgment." 

At  that  time,  the  vital  center  of  their  aim 
were  they  and  their  Lituanica.  Now,  Lith- 
uanians and  LithiMnia  are  at  this  central 
core. 

Peril  threatens  not  Just  certain  individ- 
uals, but  the  entire  nation  and  Lithuania 
Itself.  Therefore,  all  patriotic  Lithuanians 
must  be  concerned,  and  must  exert  all  their 
efforts  to  maintain  the  existence  of  their 
nation  and  to  defend  Its  statehood  rights, 
today  and  every  day,  until  Lithuania  Is  again 
free  and  Independent. 

Many  significant  international  events  in 
the  history  of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania 
took  place  in  the  month  of  July.  The  Lithu- 
anian-Soviet Union  Peace  Treaty  was  signed 
July  12,  1920.  The  United  States  recognized 
Lithuania  de  jure  on  July  28,  1922.  Having 
occupied  Lithuania  by  armed  force,  the  So- 
viet Union  began  systematically  destroying 
Lithuania  in  July   1940.  On  Juiy  6th.   1940, 
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the  Soviet  puppets — the  occupant's  agents — 
announced  that  "elections"  (Illegal  and 
compulsory)  for  a  so-called  people's  diet  were 
to  be  held  on  July  14.  The  occupants  at  the 
same  time  began  mass  arrests  of  patriotic 
leaders  of  iJthuanlan  organizations  and  po- 
litical parties.  Some  2.000  persons  were  ar- 
rested on  July  11-12.  All  of  the  candidates — 
In  number  only  as  many  as  there  were  "rep- 
resentatives" to  be  elected — were  appointed 
and  confirmed  by  the  occupant's  communist 
party.  Disdaining  participation  in  this  mean- 
ingless act,  in  which  there  was  no  free  choice, 
the  Lithuanians  were  reluctant  to  vote  on 
July  14.  Unhappy  over  this  open  disregard, 
the  fabricators  of  the  tragic-comic  elections 
proclaimed  a  one-day  extension  of  voting, 
to  July  15.  The  occupants  showed  a  lack  of 
inter-communlcatlon,  however,  and  made  a 
big  blunder  by  forgetting  to  notify  Moscow's 
news  agency  of  the  change  in  plans.  Taas 
sent  "election  results"  to  London  on  the  first 
day,  July  14,  showing  the  "returns"  as  99.19% 
for  the  one  and  only  slate,  the  same  "results" 
given  for  the  second  day  of  voting. 

This  so-called  "elected  diet"  met  on  July 
21,  1940,  and  without  any  discussion  of  the 
matter  "voted"  to  sovletlze  Lithuania  and 
Join  it  to  the  Soviet  Union.  This  was  the 
most  shameless  act  of  banditry  ever  per- 
petrated by  an  armed  occupant  of  the  terri- 
tory of  another  state.  The  Department  of 
State  of  the  United  States  (on  July  23)  called 
it  a  wanton  act  of  aggression  carried  out  by 
a  "devious  process,"  The  Soviet  grab  was  not 
and  Is  not  recognized  by  the  United  States, 
which  continues  to  recognize  Lithuania  as 
an  existing  st^te,  and  the  official  recognition 
of  the  accredited  diplomatic  and  consular 
representative  of  independent  Lithuania  re- 
mains in  force. 

The  tragedy  of  Lithuania,  Latvia  and 
Estonia  Is  a  unique  international  legal  and 
political  problem  that  the  pragmatlsts  fears 
to  touch  upon  It  because,  according  to  the 
statment  by  a  French  statesman,  "the  law  is 
on  the  side  of  the  victims  of  aggression."  To 
resolve  this  and  similar  problems,  a  Captive 
Nations  Assembly  was  formed  and  a  "Captive 
Nations  Week"  was  established  by  the  United 
States  Congress.  This  unique  Captive  Nations 
Week  starts  next  week.  In  accordance  with 
the  1959  Resolution  adopted  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, this  week  is  to  be  proclaimed  and  ob- 
served annually  "until  such  time  as  freedom 
and  independence  shall  have  been  achieved 
for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the  world," 

Therefore,  in  commemorating  the  35th 
anniversary  of  the  Darlus-Flrenas  flight,  and 
citing  the  solidarity  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  people  on  behalf  of  Lithuania  and 
the  other  Soviet-enslaved  nations,  let  us 
remember  and  carry  out  our  heroes'  testa- 
mentary wish — so  that  we  would  not  be  ac- 
countable for  inertia  and  neglect  at  the 
Great  Judgment.  Let  us  thank  the  American 
Government  and  the  good  American  people 
for  all  their  assistance  to  Lithuania  and  the 
Lithuanians.  Let  us  remind  the  United  Na- 
tions of  the  application  of  its  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  to  Sovlet-captlve  nations.  Let 
us  participate  in  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
parade  in  Chicago's  Loop  next  Satuday.  As 
provided  in  the  Resolution  of  the  United 
States  Congress  and  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  let  us  demand  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence for  Lithuania  and  for  all  captive 
nations. 


A  FLAG  FOR  THE    'PUEBLO' 


HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  22.  1968 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  6 
months  ago  this  week  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo 
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and  83  ooui-ageous  officers  and  crewmen 
were  taken  captive  by  North  Korea. 

Yesterday  I  mvlled  all  Members  of  the 
Congress,  and  Americans  eveiTwhere,  to 
join  with  me  m  a  special  salute  to  the 
men  of  the  Pueblo — and  in  tribute  to  a 
half  million  American  serncemen  in 
Vietnam  as  well— by  flying  their  flags 
next  Sunday,  July  28,  in  a  heartfelt  ges- 
ture of  reassurance  and  appreciation. 

Let  me  say  that  the  response  to  this 
suggestion  has  been  truly  gratifjTng.  I 
am  pleased  that  so  many  of  our  col- 
leagues are  joining  in  this  endeavor  and 
are  urging  the  people  of  their  districts 
and  States  to  display  their  flags  next 
Sunday. 

When  flags  so  up  all  over  America 
next  Sunday,  the  world  will  be  leminded 
that  we  remember — and  we  care. 


FATHER  DONALD  M.  OCALLAGHAN, 
VICE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN IRISH  NATIONAL  IMMIGRA- 
TION COMMITTEE,  URGES  AC- 
TION TO  REMEDY  IMMIGRATION 
INEQUITIES 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

^F    .NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23,  1968 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  July  3. 
Subcommittee  No.  I  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciar>'  Committee  held  hearings  on  legis- 
lation to  remedy  inequities  in  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  of  1965. 
Members  of  the  American  Irish  National 
Immigration  Committee  came  from 
throughout  the  countr>-  to  present  their 
views  to  the  subcommittee. 

I  include  for  the  Record  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Very  Reverend  Donald  M. 
O'Callaghan  of  New  York,  vice  chair- 
man of  the  American  Irish  National  Im- 
migration Committee. 

I  regret  that  the  Judiciar\-  Committee 
has  not  yet  taken  any  further  action  on 
this  important  question.  My  bill,  H.R. 
16593,  has  the  co.sponsoiship  of  some  36 
Members  of  Congress.  The  hour  is  late; 
the  deadline  of  July  1  has  already 
pa.ssed.  It  is  critically  important  that  we 
take  legislative  action  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

Father   O'Callaghan's   statement  fol- 
lows : 
Statement  of  the  Very  Reverend  Donald  M. 

O'Callaghan  Before  Sfbcommittee  No.  1, 

House  of  Representatives  Committee  on 

the  judiciart   holding   public   hearings 

ON  Immigration.  July  3.  1968 

We  come  before  you  today  to  ask  in  the 
light  of  the  record  that  you  consider  our 
plea  for  fair  play.  We  had  a  Governor  in  xhe 
State  of  New  York  named  Alfred  Smith  who 
challenged  his  critics  by  asking  them  to  look 
at  the  record  We  ask  you  today,  look  at  the 
record.  We  are  not  "Johnny  come  Latelles". 
We  have  been  here  from  the  beginning.  We 
were  with  Washington  at  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord .-xnd  suffered  through  Valley  Forge.  The 
names  of  Barry,  Father  of  the  American  Navy, 
General  Stephen  Moylan  and  General  Sulli- 
van not  to  mention  Charles  Carroll  of  Carroll-  ■ 
ton  are  well  known  in  Revolutionary  history. 
Benjamin  Franklin  tells  us  that  the  Irish 
people  were  with  us  to  a  man  when  he  ad- 
dressed  the  Irish   Parliament   at   that  time. 

In  1779  a  Committee  of  the  British  House 
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of  Commons  invest.gatlnf 
Revolution  asked  this  q 
Oalloway,  a  delegate  to  th 
Congress,  who  later  joinec 
Question     What    were 


the  causes  of  the 
lestion    of    Joseph 
First  Continental 
the  Loyalists, 
he    troops   In    the 


service  of  the  Congress  c  imposed  of?  Were 


they  natives  of  America  o 
part  of  them  English.  Sco 
Galloway  replied  :  "I  can 
tion  with  precision.  They 
fourth   n.itives   of   Americ  i 


were  the  greatest 

ch  or  Irish" 

answer  that  ques- 

vere  scarcely  one- 

about   one-half 


Irish.  The  other  fourth  E  iglish  or  Scotch 


In  his  personal  recollect 
Ington  Parlce  Curtis  had 
the  compoeliion  of  the  Re 


ins  General  Wash- 
Lhls  to  say  abovit 
olutlonnry  Army: 


•Up   to  the  coming  of   tl-  s   F'rench.   Ireland 
had  furnished  In  the  rati4 
every  nation  whatever." 

Lord  Mountjoy  announ 
Parliament  after  the  surre4der  of  CornwalUs: 


"England  has  lost  America 
tions  of  Irish  Immigrants 
In  the  War  of  1812.  the 
dependence,  the  only  great  victory  wrus  won 


by  a  son  of  Irish  Immigra 


son.   His  second   :n  comm;  nd  on   that  occa 


slon   was  General   William 

mately  2,000  native  born 

General  'Winfleld   Scott   iil 

Mexico    The  Preem.^n's  Jo  irnal  said  at  that 

period  that  one-half  of  Ger  eral  Taylor's  Army 

were    Irishmen.    In    the 

Stales  whole  Divisions  of 

of  Hibernians  went  off  to  ffcht  lor  the  Union 


The    names   of    Mea.gher. 


and  Kearny  figured  largel;    in  that  struggle. 


A  reporter  of   the  Londoi 
the  Charge   of   Meagher's 
Heights  as  one  of  the  most 


ever   witnessed.    It   Is   reco -ded    that   300  000 


Irish    born   men    wore   the 

and   150,000  died  for  the 

thermore,    records    tell    ui 

fought   for    the   Confeder 

patriot  John  Mitchell  losi 

Confederate  side.  General 

the  defender  of  Florida  artl  General  Patrick 

Cleburne    who    died    In   acjtlon    at    Franklin, 

Tennessee,  were  born  in  I 

The  monuments  at  Gettysburg  with  the 
emblems  of  Ireland  on  tt  em  testify  of  the 
love  and  lovalty  of  thes  s  people  for  our 
country  The  War  against  Ipain  In  1898  gave 
us  the  Ballad  of  Kelly,  Bui  Ke  and  Shea.  Love 
and  loyalty  to  these  Unltec 
shown  by  the  sacrifices  of 
history  of  the  First  World 
trates  the  Irish  tradition 
United  States.  General  Peifehing  had  crossed 
the  Rhine  to  visit  the  A  tnerlcan  Army  of 
Occupation.  He  came  upor  a  regimental  flag 
that   had  so  many   campa  gn  ribbons  on   it 


of  100  to  One  of 


ed   to   the  British 


through  the  exer- 
second  war  of  Tn- 


it,s.  Andrew  Jack- 


Carroll.   Approxl- 

ish  fought  under 

the   war  against 


var    between    the 
;hp  Ancient  Order 


Shields.    Corcoran 


Times  described 
Brigade  at  M.iry'.s 
courageous  he  had 


uniform  of  Blue 
Jnion  cause  Fur- 
40.000  Irishmen 
y  and  the  great 
two  sons  on  the 
Patrick  Flnnegan. 


States  was  a  gain 
these  people.  The 
War  period  lllus- 
f  devotion  to  the 


that   it  couldn't  stand   uf 
asked   his   Aide  for   the   n 
ment.  He  was   told  It  was 
York.     His     answer     was: 
known."    In    the   Center   o 


straight  and  he 
ime  of  the  Regi- 
Uie  69th  of  New 
"I  should  have 
New   York   there 


stands   a   statue   of   Fathc  r   Francis   Patrick 


of   the  69th,   Its 
that  period  was 
ivan. 


Duffy,  the  heroic  chaplal 
famous  commander  durln 
William  J  "Wild  Bill"  Eton 

World  War  II  gave  us  tie  names  of  Colin 
P  Kelly,  Admiral  Daniel  C  allahan  who  went 
down  in  the  Coral  Seas  apd  Father  Joseph 
O'Callahan  who  was  the 
Religion  ever  to  receive 
Medal  of  Honor.  The  Koifean  War  gave  us 
fresh  Irish  American  her  )es  and  only  re- 
cently there  came  back  to 
with  the  Congressional 
named  Robert  Emmet  O'ltalley. 

Under  the  present  law  r  lost  of  these  peo- 
ple could  never  have  com  >  here.  How  shall 
we  sum  up  the  record?  W  j  can  do  It  at  no 
l>etter  way  than  by  quotl:  ig  the  poet,  John 
Boyle  O'Reilly,  Editor  of  t  le  Boston  Pilot. 

"No  treason  do  we  bring  frc  tn  Erin 
Nor  bring  we  shame  nor  g  lilt 
The  sword   we   hold   may   be  broken 
But  we  haven't  dropped  fhe  hilt. 


first   minister    of 
he    Congressional 


New  York  a  man 
Medal    of    Honor 
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"The  wreath  we  offer  to  Columbia  is 
fastened  of  thorns  not  bought 

And    the    hearts    we    bring    are   saddened 
by  the  thoughts  of  sorrowful  days 

But  the  hearts  wo  bring  for  freedom 
are  washed  in  a  {>eople's  faith  out- 
living a  thousand  years." 

The  contribution  of  the  Irish  to  the 
Labor  Movement  of  this  country  dates  from 
the  very  beginning.  Economically  they  were 
poor.  They  fought  for  the  rights  of  man  in 
the  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania.  One  of 
their  sons  was  Terence  Powderly  who 
founded  the  Knights  of  Labor.  This  orga- 
nization condemned  In  French  Canada  was 
saved  by  the  far  seeing  and  courageous  ac- 
tion of  James  Cardinal  Gibbons  of  Balti- 
more born  in  New  Orleans  and  raised  in 
County  Mayo.  Ireland  He  was  abetted  and 
encouraged  by  Archbishop  Ireland  of  St. 
Paul,  a  native  of  Burnchurch  County,  Kil- 
kenny. Ireland.  Bishop  Dennis  O'Connell.  a 
native  of  the  County  Cork.  Ireland  and 
Bishop  Keane,  a  native  of  the  County  Done- 
gal, Ireland. 

The  contribution  of  the  Irish  to  the  various 
churches  has  been  prominent.  Whereas  they 
have  contributed  a  good  measure  to  the 
Episcopalian,  Presbyterian  and  Methodist 
Churches  they  were  the  great  Influence  in 
fashioning  tlie  Catholic  Church  in  tliis  coun- 
try and  making  It  thoroughly  American.  The 
names  of  Carroll.  Father  of  the  American 
Helrarchy,  England  a  native  of  County  Cork. 
Hughes  of  New  York,  a  native  ol  the  County 
Tyrone  are  but  a  few  of  many. 

The  contribution  of  the  late  Cardinal  Spell- 
man  to  cur  Armed  Forces  to  mention  Just 
one  of  the  many  facets  of  his  life  Is  well 
known. 

In  Chicago  there  is  Cardinal  Cody,  a  son 
of  Irish  immigrants.  In  Boston  there  Is  Car- 
dial Cushing.  a  son  of  Irish  immigrants.  In 
New  York  there  is  Archbishop  Cooke,  a  son 
of  the  Irish  Immigrants.  In  San  Francisco 
there  is  Archbishop  McGucken.  the  son  of 
Irish  immigrants.  It  should  be  noted  that 
under  the  present  laws  these  men  would 
never  be  here  because  their  parents  couldn't 
come  here. 

We  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
monument  in  this  city  In  a  public  square 
dedicated  to  the  Nuns  of  the  Battle  Field. 
This  is  a  tribute  to  these  valiant  women  who 
during  the  Civil  War  nursed  the  Blue  and 
the  Gray,  for  we  had  no  organized  nursing 
service  at  that  time.  Most  of  these  women 
were  of  Irish  birth  and  extraction.  This  mon- 
ument was  erected  due  to  the  Interest  of  the 
Ladies  Auxiliary  of  the  Ancient  Order  cf 
Hibernians  to  express  the  gratitude  of  the 
Nation  to  these  lieroic  women.  Now  Irish 
nuns  and  teaching  brothers  will  have  to  wait 
two  years  .ind  more  to  get  into  our  country. 
Wo  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  it  could  be 
said  of  our  America  that  "eaten  bread  is  soon 
forgotten." 

The  contributions  of  the  Irish  Immigrant 
to  sports,  the  theatre  and  the  arts  are  well 
known  and  time  does  not  permit  us  to  go 
into  all  of  that  today.  We  have  ueen  told  of 
today  the  Irish  do  not  wish  to  come  here. 
Prom  1963-67  ^  total  of  69.600  people  have 
left  the  26  Counties  cf  Ireland  to  live  else- 
where This  number  averages  out  at  17.400  a 
year  Most  of  these  Irish  young  men  and 
women  are  going  to  Britain.  Canada  and 
Australia.  Few  are  coming  to  the  United 
States  because  our  present  immigrant  laws 
stops  them  from  coming  liere.  For  example 
1965.  the  year  that  the  new  immigration  law 
was  p:isEed  a  total  of  5.558  Irish  immigrants 
landed  here  in  the  United  States,  out  of  a 
total  of  17.400  who  left  Ireland  that  ye..r.  . 
This  was  the  last  year  of  open  immigration 
for  the  Irish  into  the  United  States. 

In  1966.  1.741  immigrants  arrived  here. 
However.  4,725  Immigrants  in  that  same  year 
made  application  to  come. 
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Years  ago  the  Congress  enacted  an  immi- 
gration policy  which  was  not  of  our  seeking 
but  which  was  beneficial  to  us.  Our  country 
did  not  lose  by  this  policy  in  view  of  our 
contribution  We  recognize  this  policy  was 
inifalr  and  consequently  when  changes  were 
proposed  we  did  not  object.  Tiie  State  De- 
partment at  that  period  offered  a  projection 
which  showed  that  o\  er  5.000  Irisii  would  still 
be  able  to  come  in  here  each  year.  We  do 
not  believe  that  we  should  be  blamed  and 
penalized  because  of  an  immigrant  fjolicy 
which  w.\s  not  of  our  creation.  It  is  consUint- 
ly  mentioned  that  v.-e  gained  out  of  this 
policy,  but  there  were  others  besides  us.  On 
December  12,  1967,  Cardinal  Cushing  of  Bos- 
ton endor.sed  the  work  of  Americ m-Irish  Na- 
tional Immigration  Committee.  H  R.  16593 
introducr"d  by  Congrp.'ssman  Ryan  of  New 
York  together  with  23  others  i.as  received 
the  endorsement  of  the  same  Prelate  as  well 
as  many  others  It  will  not  take  away  from 
the  gains  of  others  made  in  1965,  but  it  will 
help  to  provide  a  great  mixture  of  immi- 
grants to  the  advantage  of  our  own  country 
and  to  the  advantage  of  those  lands  that 
traditionally  supnlled  us  with  our  immi- 
grants. 


PErrmoN  for  redress  op 
GRIEVANCES 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  .since  filing 
the  petition  for  redress  of  grievances  by 
retired  officers  of  rank  and  experience 
on  May  1,  1968.  with  the  clerk.  I  have 
received  an  additional  signature,  and  add 
the  name  of  Brig.  Gen.  Richard  B. 
Moran,  U.S.  Army — retired — to  the  list 
of  original  petitioners. 

I  also  insert  his  petition  following  my 
remarks  in  the  Record: 

A    Petition    to    the    Government    of    the 
United  States 

Whereas  we,  who  have  served  our  country 
long  and  faithfully,  are  grieved  and  shocked 
at  the  manner  in  which  the  war  In  Vietnam 
Is  being  conducted,  wasting  our  blood  and 
treasure  without  hope  of  victory,  and 

Whereas  experienced  professionals  all  agree 
that  the  control  of  the  conduct  of  the  war 
cannot  be  successfully  accomplished  from 
Washington  by  civilian  politicians  not  fitted 
by  training  cr  experience,  and 

Whereas  many  of  our  greatest  former  mili- 
tary leaders  have  publicly  stated  In  Science 
&  Mechanics  Magazine  of  March,  1968.  that 
this  war  can  be  won  In  6  to  8  "'eeks  or  less: 

Therefore,  we  respectfully  petition  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  In  ac- 
ccrdance  with  the  First  Amendment  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America 
for  a  redress  of  these  grievances: 

That  the  Congress  assert  Its  constitutional 
right  and  duty  by  declaring  war  against 
North  Vietnam. 

That  the  Chief  Executive  mobilize  our 
armed  forces  according  to  recommendations 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  placing  us  In 
the  position  of  strength  that  we  occupied 
at  the  close  of  World  War  II.  through  a  crash 
re-nimament  program. 

That  the  military  commander  In  the  thea- 
ter of  war  be  given  the  responsibility  and 
authority  for  Its  rapid  and  victorious  con- 
clusion. 

That  the  U.S  Government  Inform  all  na- 
tions that  we  are  at  war  with  North  Vietnam, 
will  attack  all  targets  and  that  they  should 
be  guided  accordingly. 
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That  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
secure  the  services  of  the  600.000  Free  Chinese 
Armed  Forces  for  prosecution  of  the  war.  as 
offered  by  Free  China 

That  PL  87-297.  the  Arms  Control  &  Dis- 
armament Act  be  Instantly  repealed  and  the 
Arms  Control  <S:  Disarmament  Agency  under 
the  State  Department  be  Immediately 
abolished 

That  every  person  in  public  office  or  mili- 
tary command  whose  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  and  its  Constitution  Is  by  their  acts 
shown  to  be  diluted  by  other  loyalties  inimi- 
cal thereto,  be  promptly  cashiered  cr  Im- 
peached, as  provided  in  the  United  States 
Constitution 

That  the  criminally  insane  policy  of  relay- 
ing our  strategic  and  tactical  plans  for  con- 
duct of  the  war  In  Vietnam  to  the  communist 
controlled  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  be  stopped  instantly. 


MAGGIE     KILGOHE 
AS      PRESIDENT 
PRESS  CLUB 


INAUGURATED 
OF      WOMEN'S 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23.  1968 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Daily  Recoid.  of  Wooster.  Ohio,  recently 
editorialized  that  "It's  nice  to  see  recog- 
nition go  to  someone  you  know." 

I  would  acree  and  add  that  it  is  even 
nicer  when  you  know  the  recognition  is 
well-deserved  and  that  the  job  that  goes 
with  it  IS  in  good  hands. 

We  are  both  speaking  of  the  recent 
inauguration  of  Margaret  Kllgore  as 
president  of  the  Women's  National  Press 
Club. 

Maggie  Kilgore  can  be  justly  proud 
of  this  notable  achievement.  I  wish  to 
add  my  congratulations  to  the  many  she 
has  already  received  and  note  that  it  is 
fitting  that  the  Daily  Record  should  come 
up  with  such  a  fine  lead  editorial  in  her 
honor. 

I  extend  my  personal  best  wishes  and 
I  am  sure  that,  as  usual,  her  tenure  as 
president  will  be  another  job  'well  done." 

I  include  the  editorial  at  this  point: 

Former  WoosTERnN  Is  Women's  Press 
Cli'b  Prexy 

It's  nice  to  see  recognition  go  to  someone 
you  know.  Margaret  Kllgore  who  began  her 
journalistic  career  on  the  Daily  Record  was 
recognized  by  the  humble  and  the  great 
Wednesday  in  Washington.  She  was  Inaugu- 
rated president  of  the  Women's  National 
Pre^s  Club. 

"Happy."  as  she  Is  known  by  many 
Woosterians.  worked  at  the  Dally  Record 
two  summers  following  her  first  and  second 
years  .it  Stevens  College  at  Columbia.  Mo. 
She  tiien  went  to  SvTacuse  University.  After 
graduation  she  Joined  United  Press  Inter- 
national in  Columbus.  That  was  ten  years 
ago.  .iiid  she  is  still  with  UPI.  but  now 
as   a   Washington   correspondent. 

Happy's  articles  have  appeared  frequently 
in  the  Dally  Record  under  her  signature. 
She  has  had   many   important  assignments. 

Wednesday  night  Vice  President  Hubert 
Humphrey  telephoned  her  personally  to  tell 
her  th.it  It  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
attend  the  inaugural.  The  Vice  President 
was  ill.  confined  to  his  bed  by  his  doctor's 
orders  But  many  came.  Senator  Lausche 
and  Senator  Young  were  there,  as  was  Rco- 
resentatlve  Robert  Taft.  Pennsylvania's  two 
senators.  Scott  and  Clark,  came.  And  there 
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were  many  v/ell  known  In  tlie  media  (news- 
papers and  television).  Liz  Carpenter.  Lady 
Bird's   secretiiry.    was    on   hand. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Pootlick  were  present. 
Jerry  Is  now  news  editor  of  the  National 
Observer.  He  is  a  native  of  Wooster.  gradu- 
ated from  Wooster  High  School  and  the 
College  of  Woost.er.  He  worked  at  the  Dally 
Record  for  years.  After  graduating  from 
Wooster.  he  obtained  a  law  degree  at  Har- 
vard 

Maggie  (that's  what  they  call  her  in  Wash- 
ington) h:i.s  a  big  year  ahead.  She'll  do  well, 
we  know.  And  many  of  us  "who  knew  her 
when"  will  enjoy  basking  m  reflected  glory 
as  she  goes  on   ">  nirMier  achievements. 
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ENFORCEMENT  IS  THE  ANSWER  TO 
OUR  PROBLEMS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY;  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23,  1968 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
always  said  that  enforcement  is  the 
answer  for  tlie  ijroblems  which  confront 

America    today.    Enforcement    certainly 

could  stop  the  violence — the  burning,  the 
looting,  the  noting,  and  the  murdering 
that  has  been  going  on  in  our  streets. 

On  the  floor  of  the  House  recently  I 
said: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  goes  on 
television  and  calls  on  the  Congress  to  act. 
Tills  is  a  deliberate  act.  in  my  opinion,  to 
evade  and  shirk  the  issue  at  hand.  He  cannot 
place  the  blame  on  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  In  his  hands,  and  he  has 
consistently  failed  to  enforce  the  laws  of  this 
land  already  on  the  books  as  a  result  of 
Congressional  action. 

I  read  with  interest  and  applause  the 
editorial   in  the   Knoxville  Journal   for 
Monday.  July   15,   1968.  and  I  insert  it 
here  for  the  readers  of  the  Record. 
Enforcement    Is    the    Answer 

To  top  off  last  week's  work,  the  House  voted 
Friday  to  create  a  special  Joint  congressional 
committee  to  investigate  crime.  It  sent  to 
the  Senate  by  a  roll-call  vote  of  318  to  12 
a  resolution  to  set  up  a  committee  of  seven 
Representatives  and  seven  Senators  with  In- 
strnctions  to  come  up  with  some  recommen- 
dation."; by  next  January  when  the  committee 
would  cease  to  exist. 

Members  would  be  appointed  by  the 
speaker  of  the  House  and  president  pro  tem 
of  the  Senate,  with  not  more  than  four 
from  each  branch  belonging  to  the  same 
party. 

Rep.  Claude  Pepper  iR-Fla  )  said:  "Con- 
gress has  a  responsibility  to  try  to  deter  crime 
und  to  determine  all  aspects  of  its  elements, 
causes  and  extent" 

The  country  is  likely  to  assume  with  con- 
siderable accuracy  that  the  most  Important 
aspect  of  this  legislative  action  is  recog- 
nition of  the  high  priority  which  a  reduc- 
tion in  crime  and  violence  occupies  in  the 
minds  of  a  majority  of  Americans,  regardless 
of  race  or  creed.  To  put  it  bluntly,  the  bill 
hot-rodded  through  the  Hovise  bears  all  the 
earp'arks  of  a  political  maneuver. 

Not  only  the  President's  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Crime  and  Disorder,  which 
has  been  widely  criticized  as  being  an  exer- 
cise in  postulating  certain  conclusions  and 
then  digging  up  supporting  "e%idpnce"  to 
prove  them,  but  innumerable  other  investi- 
gations of  crime  and  violence  have  been 
ground  out  in  the  past  few  years.  The  Fed- 
eral   Bureau    of    Investigation,    the    agency 


whose  business  it  is  to  combat  crime,  fur- 
nishes the  nation  with  monthly  reports  not 
only  on  the  incidents  of  crime  but  also  with 
backgroxuid  material  on  its  causes.  In  this 
•se.ssion  oi  Congress,  a  piece  of  legislation 
was  enacted  to  i-nable  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials to  deal  more  effectively  with  the  crim- 
inal element.  This  law  included  provision  lor 
substantial  grants  of  money  to  beef  up  police 
departments  and  other  law  enforcement 
agencies,  as  well  as  legalizing  the  use  of 
electronic  devices,  under  court  jurisdiction, 
to  enable  enforcers  to  cope  with  highly  or- 
ganized crime  surh  as  conducted  by  the 
Mafia  and  similar  organizations. 

In  a  sentence.  It  will  seem  to  many  of  us 
that  aside  from  emphasizing  the  necessity 
for  stepped  up  activity  in  suppressing  vio- 
lence and  civil  disorders,  the  investigation 
proposed  is  unlikely  to  add  anything  to  what 
the  public  or  law  enforcement  agencies  al- 
ready know  about  the  problem.  We  already 
have  the  necessary  laws  on  the  books. 

As  Rep.  Charles  A.  Halleck  (R-Ind)  com- 
mented on  this  bill.  "The  time  has  come  in 
this  country  to  do  something  about  violence 
instead  of  investigating  it.  What  we  really 
need  is  some  hardheaded  law  enforcement." 

It  might  be  added  that  "law  enforcement" 
in  this  context  should  Include  a  change  on 
the  part   of   the  Judiciary  at  all   levels  from 

the  leniency  which  it  has.  In  the  past  few 

years,  adopted  as  Judicial  policy.  This  theory, 
which  many  of  us  give  the  US  Supreme  Court 
credit  for  originating,  has  been  so  widely 
adopted  that  the  criminal,  as  such,  is  really 
never  guilty  of  his  crime.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  really  guilty  party  is  society. 

So  long  as  the  concept  of  Individual  re- 
sponsibility is  abandoned  by  the  courts  or 
by  law  enforcement  agencies,  all  the  Investi- 
gations made  by  committees  of  Congress  or 
anybody  else  will  contribute  little  to  reduc- 
ing the  crime  rate. 

In  an  address  delivered  by  Richard  M. 
Nixon  under  the  title  of  "Toward  Freedom 
F^om  Fear."  the  presidential  candidate  in- 
cluded the  following  observations: 

"In  the  last  seven  years  while  the  popula- 
tion of  this  country  was  rising  some  ten  per- 
cent, crime  in  the  United  States  rose  a  stag- 
gering 88  percent.  If  the  present  rate  of  new 
crime  continues,  the  number  of  rapes  and 
robberies  and  assaults  and  thefts  In  the 
United  States  will  double — by  the  end  of 
1972. 

"This  Is  a  prospect  America  cannot  accept. 
If  we  allow  it  to  happen,  then  the  city  Jungle 
win  cease  to  be  a  metaphor.  It  will  become  a 
barbaric  reality,  and  the  brutal  society  that 
now  flourishes  in  the  core  cities  of  America 
will  annex  the  affluent  suburbs.  This  nation 
will  then  be  what  It  is  fast  becoming — an 
armed  camp  of  200.000,000  Americans  living 
in  fear. 

"But.  to  stop  the  rising  crime  rate  and 
to  reduce  the  incidence  of  crime  In  America. 
we  must  first  speak  with  a  new  candor  about 
its  causes  and  cures. 

"We  cannot  explain  away  crime  in  this 
country  by  charging  it  off  to  poverty- :\nd 
we  would  not  rid  ourselves  of  the  crime 
problem  even  if  we  succeeded  overnight  in 
lifting  everyone  above  the  poverty  level  The 
role  of  poverty  as  a  cause  of  the  crime  vip- 
surge  in  America  has  been  grossly  exag- 
gerated— and  the  incumbent  administration 
bears  major  responsibility  for  perpetuation 
of  the  myth. 

"On  October  16.  1964.  the  President  said 
that,  'The  war  on  poverty  which  I  started  — 
Is  a  war  against  crime  and  a  war  against 
disorder."  If  the  President  genuinely  ac- 
cepted that  proposition,  the  near  50  percent 
Increase  in  crime  rate  since  1964  wotild  be 
adequate  proof  of  the  utter  failure  of  the 
government's  wpr  on  poverty. 

"But  the  war  on  poverty  Is  not  a  war  on 
crime;  ;.nd  it  is  no  substitute  lor  a  war  on 
crime.  It  is  certainly  true  that  rising  pros- 
perity will  gradually  reduce  the  number  of 
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AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY :  PROGRESS 
RATHER  THAN  JUfT  PROTEST 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF  icartla:  id 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPl  lESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  July 
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Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  many  Ame  leans  the  most 
startling  aspect  of  the  iolence  and  in- 
temperance abroad  in  1  his  country  has 
been  the  rash  of  outbrei  ,ks  on  our  cam- 
puses. The  exercise  of  re£  son.  intelligence 
and  insight  is  so  basic  to  higher  educa- 
tion that  it  is  particularly  distressing  to 
see  our  proudest  educati  )nal  institutions 
disrupted  and  in  some  cases  severely 
damaged  by  irrational  ty.  imprudence 
and  breakdowns  of  und  jrstanding. 

Far  too  little  attentlop  has  been  paid 
to  those  colleges  and  mllversitles  where 
administrators,  faculty  and  students, 
working  together,  have  managed  not  only 
to  keep  the  jjeace.  but  tc^  convert  protest 
by  a  few  into  progress)  for  the  many. 
Such  an  Institution  laj  the  American 
University. 

When  a  relatively  small  group  of 
students  began  to  proteit  and  issue  de- 
mands at  American  Dniversity  this 
spring,  the  school  adrtlnistratlon  re- 
sponded not  with  hostility  but  with  an 
admirable  blend  of  hospitality  and 
firmness.  Violence  and  disruption  were 
precluded  by  the  prompt  formation  of  an 
ad  hoc  committee  of  students,  faculty 
members,  and  administritors.  This  com- 
mittee considered  the  itudents'  griev- 
ances and  recommendations  at  a  series  of 
discussion  meetings,  whiah  were  not  only 
open,  but  were  broadcs^t  all  over  the 
AU  quadrangle.  ' 

All  student  complali^  were  thor- 
oughly reviewed  and,  where  grievances 
were  found  to  be  well  grounded.  Improve- 
ments and  reforms  were  inade.  Most  im- 
portant, the  ad  hoc  pommlttee  suc- 
ceeded In  establishing  ari  atmosphere  of 
cooperation  and  mutual  rtespect,  the  type 
of  sllmate  in  which  immediate  progress 
could  be  made  and  communications  and 
dialog  can  be  continued. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  admin- 
istration, faculty,  and  students  of  Ameri- 
can University  deserve  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  their  accomplishments  this 
spring  and  the  constructive  example  they 
have  set  for  other  institutions.  As  Mr. 
Norman  Cousins,  the  editor  of  the  Satur- 
day Review,  pointed  out  in  an  editorial 
in  his  July  6  issue,  "It  is  unfortunate" 
that  "almost  no  attention  is  being  paid  to 
campuses  such  as  American  University." 
I  trust  that  AU  will  receive  the  notice  it 
has  earned. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  Mr. 
Cousins"  editorial.  The  Crusade  for  Law 
and  Order,"  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  as  follows: 

The  Crusade  for  Law  anb  Order 
According  to  newspaper  reports.  Governor 
Ronald  Reagan  of  California  has  blamed  the 
"spirit  of  permissiveness"  for  the  death  of 
Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy  and  for  much  of 
the  violence  In  the  land.  He  has  called  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  role  of  "so-called  lead- 
ers" and  the  courts  In  fostering  attitudes  of 
irresponsibility  and  lawlessness.  Governor 
Reagan  has  declared  that  he  will  not  tolerate 
this  kind  of  permissiveness  In  California. 

Since  the  assassination  took  place  In  Cali- 
fornia, and  since  Mr.  Reagan  has  blamed  per- 
missiveness for  It.  and  since  he  has  said  that 
governors  should  not  tolerate  permissiveness, 
what  does  this  say  about  the  Governor  of 
California?  This  question  Is  not  more  absurd 
than  the  progression  of  absurdities  em- 
bedded In  Mr.  Reagan's  remarks. 

Nor  Is  It  absurd  to  ask  whether  Governor 
Reagan  Is  aware  of  the  contribution  to  the 
atmosphere  of  casual  \iolence  and  crime 
made  by  television  and  the  film  Industry,  the 
production  headquarters  of  which  Is  Holly- 
wood, California.  Brutality,  sadism,  murder, 
and  cheap  sex  are  mass-produced  In  Califor- 
nia and  constitute  one  of  the  state's  leading 
sources  of  revenue.  Mr.  Reagan  himself  Is  a 
product  of  this  particular  Industry  and  was 
featured  In  many  Westerns,  the  trademark 
of  which  Is  the  quick  draw  and  the  llghtnlng- 
fast  trigger  finger,  depicted  as  being  among 
the  highest  of  the  manly  virtues.  Mr.  Reag^an 
didn't  produce  or  distribute  these  Alms,  nor 
did  he  personally  sit  millions  of  children 
down  In  front  of  TV  screens,  desensitizing 
the  youngsters  to  the  fragility  of  life  and  the 
need  for  respect  for  law;  but  It  Is  Mr.  Reagan 
who  has  said  that  governors  should  not  tol- 
erate those  things  that  make  violence. 

Obviously,  the  Governor  of  California  can- 
not tell  HoUywood  what  to  do.  It  Is  ludicrous 
to  suppose  that  the  problem  of  violence  on 
TV  or  films,  or  the  problem  of  violence  In 
general,  can  be  done  away  with  by  simple 
ukase  issued  from  any  state  capltol.  There 
Is  a  multiplicity  of  causes.  Just  as  there  Is  a 
multiplicity  of  effects,  and  basic  approaches 
are  necessary.  The  atmosphere  of  violence 
fostered  by  Hollywood  Is  not  a  state  problem 
but  a  national  one. 

Our  purpose  In  calling  attention  to  Gov- 
ernor Reagan's  remarks  Is  not  to  engage 
In  petard-holsting  but  to  Illustrate  the  kind 
of  nonsense  now  being  retailed  across  the 
nation  on  the  subject  of  violence.  Easy 
answers  are  filling  the  air.  What  most  of 
them  have  Is  common  Is  the  call  for  a 
crackdown.  It  Is  made  to  appear  that  If  only 
we  beef  up  the  police  and  encourage  them 
to  act  tougher  the  nation  can  be  restored 
to  its  serene  ways.  More  energies  are  being 
mobilized  to  combat  effects  than  are  being 
summoned  for  confronting  the  underlying 
causes.  Repression  seems  to  be  primary:  pre- 
vention Is  secondary.  And  nothing  is  more 
characteristic  of  the  kind  of  advice  that 
Is  so  freely  offered  these  days  on  the  subject 
of  law  and  order  than  the  emphasis  being 
put  on  the  need  to  crack  skulls  rather  than 
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the  need  to  combat  the  despair  and  humilia- 
tion which  make  protest  inevitable.  It  is 
Ironic  that  a  nation  born  out  of  protest 
should  be  putting  such  high  priority  on  sub- 
duing protest  rather  than  scnitlnlzing  it 
and  seeking  to  meet  It  In  the  only  basic  way 
it  can  be  met.  Law  in  k  free  society  Is  much 
more  than  an  army  of  heavily  armed  police- 
men wading  into  a  crowd;  law  is  firit  of  all 
a  system  of  Justice,  political  and  social,  de- 
signed primarily  to  keep  people  from  being 
pushed  around  by  other  people  or  by  the 
state  Itself,  and  to  enable  people  to  live 
fuller  and  freer  lives. 

The  best  way  to  make  law  work  Is  to  make 
Justice  operational  Some  of  the  same  law- 
makers who  have  said  the  nation  couldn't 
possibly  afford  an  adequate  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram have  no  tllfflculty  in  finding  as  much 
money  as  may  be  necessary  to  expand  police 
forces  or  to  equip  the  police  with  weapons 
of  enlarged  destructlveness.  Similarly,  bil- 
lions of  dollars  are  Instantly  available  for 
Vietnam,  wfiere  our  annoiuiced  objective  Is 
to  give  peop>e  the  right  to  chooee  their  own 
government.  Americans  who  live  In  the  ghet- 
tos have  clearly  chosen  to  Improve  their 
own  station  In  life,  yet  some  of  the  men 
who  make  the  laws  do  not  seem  to  com- 
prehend this  kind  of  self-determination  and 
their  own  clear  responsibility  to  help  make 
it  work. 

Another  unhappy  characteristic  of  many 
of  the  easy  answers  now  being  offered  for 
eradicating  violence  Is  the  collapse  of  dis- 
tinctions. An  lmf>ortant  distinction  must  be 
made  between  people  who  are  caught  up  in 
p>olltlcal  and  social  upheaval  and  people  In- 
\-olved  In  organized  crime.  Respect  for  law 
and  order  Is  not  advanced  when  police  deal 
with  both  groups  as  though  they  are  dealing 
with  the  same  thing.  The  same  is  true  of 
student  demonstrations.  A  distinction  must 
be  made  between  the  many  students  who  are 
demonstrating  for  Increased  participation  in 
the  decisions  that  affect  their  lives,  and  the 
few  students  who  are  exploiting  this  under- 
lying situation  for  their  own  avowed  destruc- 
tive ends.  (It  Is  unfortunate  that  Columbia 
University,  where  relations  broke  down, 
should  dominate  the  headlines,  while  almost 
no  attention  Is  being  paid  to  campuses  such 
as  American  University,  In  Washington,  DC. 
where  student  protest  has  been  Imagina- 
tively and  reeponslbly  met  and  where  a  pat- 
tern of  strong  student-faclllty-admlnlstra- 
tion  cooperation  is  being  worked  out  ) 

The  easiest  way  of  creating  a  nation  of  law 
and  order  is  to  establish  a  police  state  The 
business  of  carrying  out  the  laws  In  a  free 
society,  however,  is  somewhat  more  com- 
plicated Here  we  face  the  undoubted  fact 
that  free  societies  have  not  been  able  to 
meet  all  their  problems  without  a  certain 
degree  of  clamor  and  chaos.  But  we  will  at 
least  serve  ourselves  and  advance  our  pur- 
poses If  we  understand  our  own  historical 
background  and  if  we  learn  to  resist  easy 
answers.  The  attack  on  violence  requires  not 
Just  superior  counter- violence  but  a  spirited 
and  morally  Imaginative  upgrading  of  our 
entire  way  of  life. 


CARROLL  COUNTY  CAREER  GI  DIES 
IN  VIET  MORTAR  ATTACK 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    M.*BYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAHVES 

Tuesday,  July  23,  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sp5c.  John  H.  Feezer.  a  fine  yoimg  man 
from  Maryland,  was  killed  recently  in 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  his  bravery 
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and  honor  his  memorj-  by  including  the 
following  article  in  the  Record: 
Cabrolo.    Countt    Career    GI    Dies    in    Viet 
Mortar  Attack 

An  Army  combat  engineer  from  Carroll 
county  was  killed  In  Vietnam  Sunday,  the 
Department  of  Defense  announced  yester- 
day, 

The  dead  soldier  Is  Spec.  5  John  H.  Peezer, 
whose  home  address  Is  adjacent  to  the  How- 
ard county  community  of  Marrlottsville  on 
Brangles  road. 

Specialist  Peezer,  according  to  his  mother, 
Mrs,  Wilda  Feezer.  was  a  career  soldier  and 
had  just  reenllsted  for  six  years.  He  had 
been  in  the  Army  since  April,  1964.  and  was 
on  this  third  tour  of  duty  In  Vietnam. 

She  said  he  was  with  the  14th  Engineer- 
ing Battalion  (Combat)  stationed  within  3 
miles  of  the  border  zone. 

Her  son  was  killed  in  a  mortar  barrage 
of  his  base  camp,  she  said. 

In  addition  to  his  mother  and  his  father, 
William  L  Peezer,  survivors  are  his  two 
brothers,  Robert  and  Walter  Peezer,  and  his 
two  sisters,  Victoria  and  Robin  Peezer. 


ANNR'ERSARY  OF  COMMONWEALTH 
OF  PUERTO  RICO 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

UK    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23,  1968 

Mr,  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
plea.sed  today  to  congratulate  the  2,700.- 

000  -American  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico  who 
are  celebrating  the  16th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  their  Commonwealth. 

The  triumphs  of  this  segment  of  the 
American  community  is,  indeed,  remark- 
able. Less  than  two  decades  ago.  the  per 
capita  income  of  Puerto  Rico  was  $121 
a  year.  Last  year,  the  per  capita  income 
passed  SI. 000  and  is  .still  growing.  The 
djTiamism  of  Puerto  Rican  life  is  a  lesson 
for  all  of  us  to  behold. 

The  Puerto  Ricans  call  it  "Operation 
Bootstrap"  and  it  has  been  a  massive 
effort  at  self- improvement,  assisted  by 
the  people  of  mainland  United  States 
but  truly  Puerto  Rican  in  conception, 
inspiration,  and  execution.  This  island, 
with  its  unsurpassed  natural  beauty.  Is 
no  longer  a  simple  agricultural  society. 
It  is  now  a  modern  land,  based  chiefly  on 
manufacturmg,  with  modem  transporta- 
tion and  communications.  Without  any 
loss  of  its  ancient  charm,  Puerto  Rico 
has  exploded  into  today's  world  and  is 
making  its  presence  felt. 

I  have  often  been  to  Puerto  Rico,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  have  marveled  at  what  I 
saw.  I  .saw  in  San  Juan  a  vital  and  mod- 
ern city  of  500,000  people.  I  saw  factories 
that  are  technologically  magnificent  and 

1  saw  farms  that  are  cultivated  by  the 
most  up-to-date  methods.  I  saw  fine 
ports,  highways,  and  air  terminals.  Most 
important  of  all.  I  saw  a  people  hard  at 
work,  determined  to  keep  raising  their 
standard  of  livin,:?.  to  make  Puerto  Rico 
a  land  that  is  rich  not  only  in  material 
things  but  also  in  the  indefinable  quali- 
ties— friendliness,  freedom,  serenity,  cul- 
ture— that  distinguishes  the  good  from 
the  humdrum  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  what  we 
Americans  of  the  mainland  have  taught 
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Puerto  Ricans,  but  I  hasten  to  add  that 
Puerto  Rico  has  much  to  teach  us.  It  can 
tJive  us  many  lessons  on  how  to  break 
thiouah  the  barriers  of  poverty,  for 
Puerto  Rico  has  certainly  succeeded 
better  than  any  land  in  our  times  in  the 
challenge  of  economic  development.  But 
I  refer  also  to  its  t'overnment,  because 
Puerto  Rico  has  shown  that  it  has 
mastered  the  skills  of  self-government 
and  combines  liberty  with  administrative 
efficiency  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The 
Puerto  Rican  constitution  follows  our 
own,  but  goes  further  in  providing 
specific  guarantees  of  freedom  of  the 
press  and  minority  political  representa- 
tion in  its  House  and  Senate.  Further- 
more, the  constitution:  Prohibits  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race,  color, 
sex.  birth,  social  origin  or  condition,  and 
political  or  religious  ideas;  and  recognizes 
the  right  of  labor  to  organize,  to  bargain 
collectively,  to  strike  and  to  picket  ac- 
cording to  procedures  established  by  law. 

This  constitution  is  not  simply  a  piece 
of  paper.  It  is  the  hallmark  by  which  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  live. 

But  we  must  not  pretend,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  Puerto  Rico  has  succeeded  In  the 
brief  period  of  Operation  Bootstrap  In 
solving  all  its  probIem.s.  Its  unemploy- 
ment rate  remains  high,  and  for  that  rea- 
son many  Puerto  Ricans  have  come  to 
the  mainland  as  jobs  call  out  to  them. 
There  are  now  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion Americans  of  Puerto  Rican  birth  or 
parentage  in  New  York  City,  half  again 
as  many  as  in  San  Juan,  Because  they 
are  unskilled,  they  often  must  take  jobs 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  They  work 
in  our  garment  factories,  manufacturing 
plants,  hotels,  restaurants,  laundries, 
hospitals  and  other  industries.  In  New 
York  alone,  they  earn  some  $800,000,000 
a  year  and  ray  $60  million  in  taxes.  Their 
life  in  the  continental  United  States  Is 
hard,  for  they  have  had  to  adjust  to  new 
customs,  harsh  weather,  difficult  living 
and  working  conditions.  But  they  have 
shown  themselves  ambitious  and  hard- 
working, decent  and  law-abiding.  New 
York  is  fortunate  to  have  this  wonderful 
community  within  its  boundaries,  for 
Puerto  Ricans  have  been  good  Americans. 

So  I  congratulate  the  Puerto  Rican 
p>eople — on  the  island  and  on  the  main- 
land— on  the  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Commonwealth.  I  am  proud.  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  contribution  that  the 
United  States  had  made  to  Puerto  Rico. 
But  I  am  more  impressed  by  the  great 
progress  that  Puerto  Ricans  have  made 
for  themselves.  They  are  a  fine  and  pro- 
ductive people  and  I.  for  one,  am  happy 
that  they  are  linked  to  our  country  by 
mutual  consent,  under  the  compact  of 
the  Commonwealth. 


BRIGHT  SPOT  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mar>land.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  JefTersonian.  edited  by  Mr.  August 
Maher.  recently  published  a  fine  editorial 
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about  the  splendid  Job  Pan  American 
Airways  is  doing  in  Vietnam,  I  would 
like  to  share  this  article  with  my 
colleagues: 

Brioht  Spot  in  Vietnam 

Few  bright  spots  have  appeared  In  the 
gloom  and  tragedy  of  the  Vietnamese  war. 
But,  one  has  been  the  unpredecented  R.  and 
R.  airlifting  of  troops  by  the  leading  U.S. 
International  air  carrier.  Pan  American 
World  Airways,  Inc.  More  than  two  years 
ago.  the  airline  Initiated,  at  its  own  expense, 
what  it  called  Rest  and  Rehabilitation  filghts 
for  servicemen  to  areas  far  removed  from  the 
battle  zone  Later,  the  government  began  to 
relmbvirse  Pan  Am  for  out-of-pocket  costs  of 
this  service.  Today.  Pan  Am  continues  as  the 
only  airline  to  provide  the  massive  airlift  of 
troops  between  Vietnam  and  rest  and  recu- 
peration areas  More  than  500.000  round  trip 
passengers  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  these 
nights,  on  which  servicemen  receive  full  first 
class  amenities. 

No  computer  will  ever  be  able  to  measure 
what  the  R,  and  R,  flights  have  meant  to 
servicemen  and  their  families.  They  are  be- 
yond measuring.  They  are  a  product  of  the 
Jet  age  and  the  Ingenuity  of  a  great  airline, 
whose  operations  span  the  globe  and  have 
done  much  to  give  substance  to  the  Idealistic 
goal  of  seeking  peace  through  spreading  per- 
sonal contact  between  peoples  of  all  nations 
Pioneers  of  flight,  many  of  whom  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  development  of  airlines 
such  as  Pan  Am.  envisaged  the  airplane  as 
an  Instrument  of  peace.  The  R  and  R.  airlift 
and  mass  International  air  travel  are  en- 
couraging signs  that  the  visions  of  the  pio- 
neers may  come  true. 


ARMISTEAD  SELDEN  TO  BE  MISSED 


HON.  L.  H.  FOUNTAIN 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  17.  1968 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  those  who  have 
paid  such  fine  tribute  to  our  friend  and 
colleague.  Armistead  Selden.  I.  too.  am 
among  those  who  feel  a  deep  personal 
loss  at  the  thought  of  serving  in  this 
House  without  my  friend,  Armistead 
Selden. 

He  and  I  first  came  to  this  body  in  the 
83d  Congress.  We  have  both  .served  on 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  where  he 
has  been  a  dedicated  and  extremely 
hard-working  member. 

As  chairman  of  the  Inter-American 
Affairs  Subcommittee,  Armistead  has 
been  a  coi^sistent  battler  for  those  pro- 
grams designed  to  strengthen  the  bridges 
of  friendship  between  our  country  and 
our  sister  republics  of  America. 

I  am  truly  sorry  that  he  will  be  un- 
able to  apply  his  experience  and  dedica- 
tion, so  well  known  to  us,  in  the  Senate 
where  he  sought  membership. 

However,  that  setback  has  not  tar- 
nished one  iota  this  personable,  warm- 
hearted, competent,  dedicated  Member 
who  has  worked  so  tirelessly  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  his  district.  State,  and  Na- 
tion. It  is  my  prediction  that  we  will  hear 
from  him  again.  The  people  of  Alabama 
will  not  long  deprive  themselves  of  the 
great  potential  which  Armistead  Selden 
still  has  left  for  unselfish  dedicated  pub- 
lic service  on  both  the  State  and 
national  levels. 
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We    who    knew    and 
Mary  Jane  and  their 
miss  them  also. 

While  the  House  will 
without  Armistead  Seld 
better   for   having 
with   him.   sharing   his 
counsel  and  his  dedicati(  n 
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HON.  RAY  J.  IIADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  lESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  July 


>3.  1968 


aid 
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Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr. 
pie  of  the  industrial 
Indiana  are  very  much 
newspaper  accounts 
proposed  curtailment 
our  postal  service  th 
tion. 

I  am   thoroughly 
curtailment  is  totally 
uncalled  for.  Reduction 
other  Government 
and  projects  without 
required  dally  by  every 
dividual  in  the  United 

I  wish  to  Incorporate 
resolution  adopted   by 
of  the  East-Central 
ing  in  Louisville,  Ky., 

I  am   hereby 
tion  for  the  consider 
bers  of  Congress: 
(Prom  the  National  Assoclb 

ters   East-Central   Suites 

meeting.  Louisville,  Ky., 
Resolution — Post  Ok 

Whereas,  the  Poet  Office 
result   of   the   recent   cut 
Congress  have  ordered  the 
4th  Class  Poet  Offices,  anc 
Post  Office  manpower  req^l 
of  the  June  30.  1966  man 
would  mean  a  reduction 
vacancies  until  this  U  ac 

Whereas,  there  are  man\ 
baclcs  In  Poistal  areas  such 
dow    services,    reduced    mi: 
cutting  out  of  Saturday 
and 

Whereas,  the  mall  vl 
latlon     of     our     great     n 
Uy  Increasing  so  that  it  wclu 
to   continue   to  render   the 
services  to  the  mailing 
ting   vital    postal   services 
order  to  comply  with  these 

Whereas,  the  Postmaster 
giving  good  postal  service 
maintaining  all  the  preset^t 
facilities    and    services 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  that  the 
Central  Area  now  meeting 
tucky.  go  on  record  as 
criminate  closing  of  3rd 
Offices:    the   reduction   of 
to  that  manpower  level  of 
tailing   of   vital   mall   servl 

That  House  Bill  18-191 
the  Congressmen  and  Se: 
Central  Area:  be  it  further 

Resolved  that  a  copy  of 
sent   to  all   Congressmen 
resenting  the  States  of  th 
the  East  Central  Area  so 
aware   of    the   Postmasters 
extremely  vital  matter. 
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THE  AMERICAN  DREAM 
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HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  23.  1968 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  fre- 
quently in  the  recent  past  there  has  been 
occasion  to  question  the  soundness  and 
direction  of  our  American  society.  Those 
voices  which  maintain  that  the  American 
dream  is  not  to  be  fulfilled,  and  that  Che 
American  experiment  has  failed,  have 
added  even  more  to  the  disquiet  in  our 
land. 

While  acknowledging  that  the  tasks 
before  us  are  many  and  difficult.  I  cannot 
share  this  total  pessimism.  I  find  myself 
much  more  in  tune  with  the  view  that 
failure  to  have  brought  about  perfection 
in  no  way  justifies  wholesale  condemna- 
tion of  that  which  is.  This  view  has  been 
put  forth  eloquently  by  Eric  Sevai-eid,  in 
an  essay  published  in  the  July  9  edition 
of  Look  magazine.  ' 

The  article  follows;  • 

The  American  Dream 

(By  Eric  Sevareld) 

"It  Is  Europeans,  for  the  most  part,  who 
have  constructed  these  gre.-it  ships,  but  with- 
out America  they  have  no  meaning.  These 
ships  are  alive  with  the  supreme  ecstasy  of 
the  modern  world,  which  Is  the  voyage  to 
America.  There  Is  no  other  experience  that 
is  remotely  comparable  to  it,  in  its  sense  of 
joy,  its  exultancy,  its  drunken  and  magnifi- 
cent hope  which,  against  reason  and  knowl- 
edge, soars  into  a  heaven  of  fabulous  con- 
viction, which  believes  in  the  miracle  and 
sees  It  invariably  achieved."  So  wrote 
Thomas  Wolfe,  himself  drunk  with  the 
gi-andeurs  and  grotesqueries  of  America,  in 
the  1930s'. 

What  was  the  impulse  that  pushed  and 
pulled  those  who  came?  It  was,  simply — 
change,  and  it  Is  not  given  to  human  crea- 
tures in  the  m:iss  to  believe  that  change  Is 
going  to  be  for  the  worse.  There  had  been 
no  change  In  the  Old  World:  no  essential, 
drastic  change  in  the  relations  of  man  to 
man  for  centuries.  "America,"  says  Eric 
Hoffer,  "Is  the  only  new  thing  in  history.' 

What  was  the  dream?  It  was  rebirth,  the 
eternal,  haunting  craving  of  men  to  be  bori 
again,  the  yearning  for  the  second  chance. 
The  New  World  was  the  second  chance.  The 
most  illiterate  knew  it  In  their  bones,  as  we 
would  all  know  the  meaning,  if.  today,  a  new, 
rich,  habitable  planet  were  discovered  within 
our  common  means  of  access.  Our  past  would 
fade  in  significance,  this  life  would  become 
our  prehistory,  nothing  more. 

That  is  what  happened  when  the  great 
migration  flowed  to  the  West.  In  the  end,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  Europeans  had  not 
brought  Europe  with  them:  Europe's  history 
became  our  prehistory.  A  rebirth  had.  indeed, 
occurred;  and  no  place  in  the  world,  not 
Europe  itself,  has  ever  been  the  same. 

There  were  a  thousand  varieties  of  finite 
dreams  within  the  one  encompassing  dream. 
Many  of  the  poor  came  dreaming  to  be  rich: 
many  of  the  rich,  dreaming  to  be  richer  The 
energetic  came,  eager  to  put  their  hands  to 
work:  the  lazy,  hoping  to  live  with  no  work  at 
all.  The  God-conscious  came,  expecting  to 
find  Him  speaking  to  tliem  directly,  the  mes- 
sage ungarbled  by  official  Interference.  The 
weak  were  sure  they  would  become  strong, 
the  fearful  were  certain  of  confidence. 
Thieves  dreamt  of  easier  thieving:  rough- 
necks wanted  more  room  to  swagger:  the  sick 
sought  health,  and  from  the  new  air  and 
light  and  waters  and  herbs  and  drugs,  the 
ugly    would    surely     be     transformed     with 


beauty.  And  the  apostles  of  brotherhood 
came.  Ignoring  the  teachings  of  the  .sages 
about  the  dual,  good  and  evil,  nature  of  man, 
seized  with  the  lofty  and  ludicrous  notion 
of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  that  civilization 
had  corrupted  man,  instead  of  the  other  way 
around.  And  that,  restored  to  a  "state  of  na- 
ture," man  would  be  automatically  tolerant, 
loving  and  peaceable. 

These  are  among  the  drives  in  men  that 
produce  revolutions.  The  migration  was  rev- 
olution It  was  not  recognized  as  such  except 
gradually  as  time  wore  on;  its  fuses  were 
delayed.  The  first  big  fuse  caught  fire  with 
Washington's  war  against  British  rule,  which 
was  political  revolt  and  a  new  intellectual 
synthesis,  but  which  charged  the  atmospiiere 
with  the  moral  electilclty  that  was  to  set  oft 
a  long  train  of  fuses  as  the  migrants  in- 
creased, pushed  over  the  mountains,  scattered 
far  from  authority  and  orthodoxy,  made 
frontier  life  the  typical  American  life  and 
put  in  motion  the  true  social  revolution  that 
has  never  stopped  ie\olving  and  shows  no 
signs  of  stopping. 

Its  coat  of  arms  bore  and  bears  only  one 
word — Freedom.  Not  the  freedom  of  a  region 
or  sect  or  point  of  view.  Just  freedom,  the 
condition  in  which  a  man  feels  like  a  human 
being,  like  himself.  It  is  the  purpose,  the  def- 
inition and  consequence  of  rebirth.  It  is  The 
Dream. 

On  the  next  nine  pages:  a  photo  essay, 
scenes  few  Americans  ever  see;  then  Mr. 
Sevareld  tells  what  has  become  of  the  Dream. 

The  World  Still  Moves  Our   Wav 
( By  Eric  Sevareld ) 

There  are  those  who  say  the  dream  is  dead 
or  dying,  poisoned  by  self-interest,  rotted  by 
surfeit  and  Indifference,  maimed  by  violence. 
The  great  aspiration  is  ended,  they  tell  us, 
and  America  is  now  only  another  crowded 
nation,  not  even  able  to  maintain  order;  a 
Power,  but  not  a  society,  not  a  culture.  We 
have  gone,  almost  directly,  they  would  have 
us  believe,  from  primltlveness  to  decadence, 
a  far  poorer  record  than  that  of  Rome 

The  fireworks  of  this  July  4 — which  may 
well  illuminate  the  scene,  again,  of  whole 
urban  blocks  consumed  by  flames,  from  the 
Molotov  cocktail,  not  the  holiday  sparkler — 
will  give  further  force  !b  this  cry  of  the 
Cassandras. 

But  the  cry  Is  as  old  as  the  nation.  It  was 
sounded  In  Jefferson's  time,  when  the  states 
seemed  ready  to  drift  apart:  in  Lincoln's 
time,  when  they  split  apart;  in  Roosevelt's 
time,  when,  by  the  millions,  husbands  shuffled 
In  soup  lines;  In  Truman's  time,  when  the 
Russians  and  Chinese  were  supposedly  re- 
ordering the  earth  and  Communist  traitors 
were  supposedly  Infesting  the  Government. 

But  this  is  not  It — this  Is  not  our  Arma- 
cjeddon,  not  the  great  day  of  Judgment  on 
America.  For  America  Is  change,  and  the 
changes  have  come,  often  enough,  in  convul- 
sive spasms.  This  country  is  the  vast  experi- 
mental laboratory  In  human  relations  for  the 
twentieth  century:  It  is.  In  a  sense,  defining 
and  creating  the  twentieth  century  for  much 
of  the  world. 

Unless  it  is  seen  in  this  light,  America 
cannot  be  understood  at  ail.  If  many  of  our 
contemporary  Intellectuals,  especially  those 
communing  with  one  another  in  New  "york 
City,  almost  a  separate  nation  in  spirit,  do 
not  understand  it.  ■this  is  partly  because  they 
do  not  understand  themselves,  .^s  they  attest 
in  Innumerable  books,  they  do  not  know  who 
they  are.  It  may  be  news  to  them  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  .Americans  do 
know  who  they  are.  do  not  feel  alienated 
from  their  country  or  their  generation. 

TJils  Is  not  a  "sick  society."  It  is  a  deeply 
unsettled  and  bewildered  society,  and  the 
reason  Is  not  merely  the  extraordinary 
changes  In  this  last  generation  but  the  sjseed 
of  these  changes.  It  Is  the  rat''  of  change 
that  is  new.  The  life  of  Americans  today  re- 
sembles that  of,  sav.  Grant's  time,  less  than 
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life  In  Grant's  time  resembled  life  in  ancient 
China.  Tlie  nation  is  not  overpopulated,  bui 
the  pKjpulatlon  has  shifted  out  of  balance.  In 
the  last  20  years  alone,  18  million  people, 
including,  of  course,  the  Negroes,  have  moved 
into  the  urban  centers.  Tills  second  indus- 
trial-scientific revolution  has  jammed  us  to- 
gether, polluted  much  of  our  air  and  waters, 
smeared  ugliness  over  much  of  our  country- 
side, obliged  us  to  work  within  greater  eco- 
nomic units  and  increased  the  tensions  of 
daily  living. 

Two  other  revolutions  have  been  taking 
place  In  concert  with  the  new  industrial- 
scientific  revolution.  One  Is  the  communica- 
tions revolution,  which  brings  every  social 
evil,  every  human  tragedy  and  conflict  Im- 
mediately and  Intimately  within  everyone's 
ken.  The  other  is  the  educational  revolution, 
which  adds  millions  every  year  to  the  ranks 
of  those  moved  to  add  their  investigation, 
articulation  or  actions  to  the  processes  of 
problem-solving  and  problem-creating. 

We  are  not  becoming  less  democratic  but 
more  democratic.  It  is  not  our  individual 
freedom  that  Is  in  jeopardy,  in  the  first  In- 
stance, but  our  public  order.  It  could  be 
argued  that  we  are  moving  away  from  repre- 
sentative government  in  the  direction,  at 
least,  of  direct  democracy,  by  no  means  an 
unmixed  blessing.  For  the  Immediate  future, 
the  problem  is  not  only  the  indifference  or 
"apathy"  of  the  much-abused  middle  class 
or  any  other  group.  It  is  also  the  problem  of 
too  many  untrained  cooks  In  the  kitchen. 

Many  current  phenomena  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  Americans  are  the  most 
natural  workers-together  in  the  world.  We 
say  we  live  by  the  system  of  individual  en- 
terprise, while  we  are  the  supreme  coopera- 
tive society.  Totalitarian  countries  say  they 
are  cooperative  societies,  while  their  regimes 
must  coerce  their  people  to  work.  It  is  absurd 
to  believe  that  the  races  of  men  who  turned 
an  empty,  forbidding  continent  into  the 
most  efficient  engine  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution ever  seen,  who  created  the  first 
mass  democracy  with  essential  order  and  es- 
sential freedom  will  not  solve  the  problems  of 
crowding,  poverty,  pollution  and  ugliness. 
The  solutions  will  create  new  problems,  after 
w^hlch  there  will  be  new  .solutions,  then  new 
problems,  and  so  our  life  will  go  on.  Time 
is  life.  Were  human  problems  ever  totally 
solved,  change  would  come  to  a  stop,  and  we 
would  begin  to  die. 

American  cynics  and  Cassandras  see  neither 
their  own  history  nor  the  rest  of  the  world 
with  clarity.  Violence?  We  have  always  had  a 
high  tolerance  level  for  violence.  Abraham 
Lincoln  worried  about  what  he  called  "the 
increasing  disregard  for  law  which  pervades 
the  country;  the  growing  disposition  to  sub- 
stitute the  wild  and  furiovis  passions,  in  lieti 
of  the  sober  judgment  of  courts;  and  the 
worse  than  savage  mobs,  for  the  executive 
ministers  of  justice." 

It  is  even  to  be  doubted  that  crime  is  more 
prevalent  than  it  was  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Historian  Arthur  Schlesinger.  Jr..  re- 
minds us  that  a  century  ago.  every  tenth 
person  in  New  York  City  had  a  police  record. 

Alienated  and  Irrevelant  youth?  To  a  de- 
gree, youth  Is  always  alienated  and  to  a  de- 
cree ought  to  be  More  than  2.000  years  ago, 
Plato  wrote  that  In  a  democracy,  the  father 
"accustoms  himself  to  become  like  his  child 
and  to  fear  his  sons  .  .  The  schoolmaster 
fears  and  flatters  his  pupils  .  .  .  the  young 
act  like  their  seniors,  and  compete  with  them 
in  speech  and  action,  while  the  old  men 
condescend  to  the  young.  .  .  ."  This  happens 
because  democratic  life  carries  the  In-built 
impulse  to  wish  to  please  and  accommodate 
to  others. 

The  alarm  over  drug- taking  is  also  exag- 
gerated. There  Is  far  less  use  of  dangerous 
drugs  today  tftan  a  half  century  ago.  before 
narcotics  control,  when  about  one  American 
in  every  four  hundred  was  an  addict  of  some 
harmful  drug,  ten  times  the  present  rate. 
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Americans,  of  course,  are  not  spiritually 
geared  to  the  past  but  to  the  future.  It  is 
a  reflection  of  what  John  Steinbeck,  ^pe.ik- 
ing  of  the  on-pushing,  haggard  ■Okies"  in 
the  dust-bowl  years,  called  the  "terrible 
faith."  that  we  are  constantly  seized  with 
concern  for  our  children  more  th.in  for  our- 
selves. Yet  It  is  not  possible  lo  see  our  so- 
ciety in  perspective  without  these  backward 
glances  to  what  we  once  were,  with  the  con- 
sequent realization  tliat  we  are  using  differ- 
ent scales  of  measuring  well-being  loday. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  a  newborn 
could  expect  to  live  about  to  the  .tge  of  50; 
today,  the  expectancy  is  about  70.  Once,  a 
mother  had  sound  reason  to  fear  giving 
birth;  today,  death  In  childbirth  is  regarded 
as  intolerable.  Once,  a  full  high  school  ed- 
ucation was  the  best  achievement  of  a  mi- 
nority; today,  it  is  the  barest  minimum  for 
decent  employment  and  self-respect.  Once, 
the  timber  and  mining  baions  stripped  away 
the  forests  and  topsoll  wholesale;  today, 
these  companies  are  confronted  by  their 
communities  at  every  ctiier  move. 

One  could  cite  hundreds  of  similar  ex- 
amples of  how  our  standards  of  expectancy 
have  risen,  as  they  should,  along  with  our 
standard  of  life.  The  truth  is  that  we  Ameri- 
cans are  perfectionists,  which  simply  means 
that  we  were  not.  are  not  antl  never  will  be 
satisfied  either  with  the  quantities  or  the 
qualities  in  our  life. 

By  the  year  2000,  we  will  look  back  upon 
these  present  years  not  only  as  one  of  Amer- 
ica's periodic  convulsions  but  as  a  rather 
backward  period.  By  then,  the  typical  Ameri- 
can family  will  have  an  income  of  around 
$20,000  a  year  or  more;  the  typical  American 
adult  will  have  had  at  least  two  years  of  col- 
lese,  with  far  broader  intellectual  and 
aesthetic  horizons.  By  then,  the  old  urban 
centers  will  have  been  rebuilt,  :ind  many 
millions  will  live  in  satellite  "new  cities," 
part-urban,  part-rural.  The  incurable  di- 
seases like  cancer  and  arthritis  will  be  under 
far  better  control. 

The  present  explosion  in  books,  ilieater, 
music  and  art  will  have  transformed  t.istes 
und  comprehension  to  an  enormous  degree. 
And  already,  according  to  the  Englishman 
C.  P.  Snow,  something  like  80  percent  of  the 
advanced  study  of  science  in  the  Western 
world  is  going  on  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  This  is  the  heart  reason  for  the 
"brain  drain"  from  abroad  to  the  U.S..  not 
merely  the  higher  pay.  The  f.cilities.  the  ac- 
tion, the  creative  excitment  are  increasingly 
here.  None  of  this  guarantees  a  single  new 
Shakespeare.  Rembrr.ndt.  Beethoven  or  Ein- 
stein, because  genius  is  not  developed 
(though  even  this  may  occur  one  day  through 
selective  breeding  and  cell  transplant). 

What  it  does  guarantee  is  a  gre.^t  lifting  of 
the  massive  center,  of  the  "ordlnarv"  people. 
This  is  the  premise  and  the  point  about 
America — ours  is  the  first  organized  dedica- 
tion to  massive  improvement,  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  mass  culture,  the  first  attempt 
to  educate  everyone  to  the  limit  of  his  capac- 
ities. We  have  known  for  a  long  time  that 
this  can  be  done  only  through  the  chemistry 
of  individual  freedom.  Soviet  Russia  is  just 
now  beginning  to  discover  this  for  Itself.  I 
am  unable  to  understand  the  thrust  of  the 
sufferings  and  strivings  of  Western  man  over 
the  last  thousand  years  save  In  terms  of  this 
kind  of  achievement. 

The  popular  passion  of  Americans  is  not 
politics,  baseball,  money  or  material  things. 
It  Is  education.  Education  is  now  our  big- 
ge.«:t  industry,  involving  more  people  even 
than  .lation.-jl  defense.  Tlie  percentage  of 
children  in  kindergarten  has  doubled  in  a 
rather  short  period:  the  percentage  of  youth 
in  college  climbs  steeply  upward.  Today,  even 
a  Negro  boy  in  the  South  has  n  better  statis- 
tical chance  of  getting  into  college  than  an 
English  youth.  And  there  .are  about  44  mil- 
lion full-  and  part-time  adult  students  pur- 
suing .some  kind  of  formalized  learning  on 
their  own! 
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Intelligent  lorelgners  nearly  everywhere 
understand  the  mountainous  meaning  of  all 
this  for  the  world  as  well  as  lor  America. 
They  know  that  much  of  the  world  will  be 
traii.'-formecl  in  the  American  image,  cul- 
turally if  not  politically.  They  know  that 
struggle  is  really  all  over-  11  is  the  Western 
way  of  living  and  doing,  our  way  and  the  way 
of  Europe  combined,  that  tlie  world  w..nis. 
It  is  North  America  and  West  Europe  that 
make  up  the  ■in"  world;  Russia  and  Ciiiiia 
are  still  the  outsiders  trying  to  enter. 

Conununism  already  appears  iirelevant, 
essentially  passe,  riie  more  the  Communist 
regimes  educate  their  people,  the  more  com- 
plex their  llle  will  become.  They  will  struggle 
with  the  complexities  the  Western  world 
confronts  already,  and  they  will  discover 
that  authoritarian  direction  from  the  top 
cannot  cope  with  them.  Only  the  c-ssentlally 
;iberal  .society  can  manage  twentieth-century 
life,  even  in  practical  terms.  They  will  learn, 
as  we  have  always  known,  that  tlie  effective, 
the  lasting  revolution  lies  in  the  West,  par- 
ticularly in  .^meric.-i. 

Why,  then,  are  we  in  such  a  state  of  up- 
roar in  this  vear  of  Our  Lord,  and  why  is 
much  of  the  world  upset  about  the  America 
of  today?  Because,  us  a  philosopher  once 
said,  "nothing  that  is  vast  enters  into  the 
life  of  mortals  without  a  curse.''  and  Amer- 
ica is  strugf;"»g  '^"  rid  itself  of  one  old\curse 
and  one  new  one.  The  old  cur;  e  is  the  Negro 
slavery  Europeans  fastened  upon  this  land 
long  ago.  which  continues  in  a  hundred  psy- 
chological, social  and  economic,  if  not  legal, 
forms.  The  Negro  Passion  of  today  is  a  revo- 
lution within  the  continuing  Americ:ui  revo- 
lution, and  the  one  absolute  certainty  about 
it  is  that  It  is  going  to  succeed,  however  long 
and  di.t^tractine  the  agony  for  everyone.  It 
will  succeed  not  only  because  it  has  Justice 
with  it  (justice  has  been  suppressed  before) 
but  becau.se  there  is  a  deep  evangelical 
streak  in  the  American  people,  a  true  collec- 
tive conscience,  and  it  has  been  arou.sed. 

Racism  exists  in  almost  all  societies  on  this 
globe,  virulently  so.  Incidentally,  in  Black 
Africa.  It  may  be  that  ra«e  prejudice — the 
psychologists'  "stranger  hatred" — is  an  in- 
stinct tracing  from  our  animal  origins,  and 
therefore  Ineradicable.  Yet  man  is  the  only 
animal  aware  of  his  Instincts;  the  only  ani- 
mal, therefore,  capable  of  controlling,  if  not 
eliminating,  his  instincts.  New  law,  enforced, 
compels  new  oehavlor.  Behavior  repeated 
daily  comes  to  seem  normal,  and  attitudes 
change.  Illusions  tend  to  vanish.  The  idea 
that  a  difference  in  skin  color  is  an  essen- 
tial difference  is  an  Illusion.  I  am  struck  by 
an  observation  of  McGeorge  Bundy  of  the 
Ford  Foundation.  He^-sald  discrimination 
will  end.  partly  because  this  college  genera- 
tion regards  racial  equality  as  natural,  where- 
as the  older  generation  regards  it  only  as 
logical. 

The  twentieth-century  war  over  racial  in- 
justice is  now  in  its  virulent  stage.  The 
nineteenth-century  war  in  its  virulent  stage 
lasted  four  years.  This  one  will  last  much 
longer  because  it  is  fought  on  a  thousand 
narrow  fronts,  like  guerrilla  war.  and  be- 
cause no  grand  climacteric  is  po.sslble.  But 
It  is  not  going  to  "tear  this  country  apart" 
or  "burn  America  down"  or  anything  of  the 
sort  .A  tiny  percentage  of  extremists  among 
only  12  percent  of  the  American  population 
can  do  much,  but  they  cannot  do  that. 

The  new  curse  has  come  with  America's 
new  military  power.  A  form  of  Parkinson's 
Law  operates  here  The  greater  the  po'wer, 
the  more  tlie  men  who  associate  with  it.  ex- 
toll  it  and  find  needs,  real  or  sophistical,  for 
its  use  Tlie  use  of  available,  fiexible  force  be- 
comes easier  than  hard  thought;  and  the 
worst  aspect  of  the  curse  is  the  gradual,  al- 
most unconccious  identification  of  power 
with  virtue.  John  Adams  .said,  "Power  al- 
ways thinks  it  has  a  great  soul  and  vast  views 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  weak  .  .  ." 

We  have  fallen  into  this  trap  with  the 
Vietnam  intervention.  For  the  first  time,  we 
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have  misused  our  power  in  a  massive  scale. 
But  It  does  not  mean  thai  we  are  a  "Faadsf ' 
or  aggressive  people,  an  j  more  than  the 
racial  mess  means  that  \  'e  are  a  hating  or 
oppressive  people  Vietnam  Is  not  typical:  It 
Is  a  mistake,  now  recognised  as  such  by  most 
serious  thinkers  in  this  country.  If  millions 
of  people  In  EJurope  (  svery  province  at 
which  Is  soaked  In  blooc  )  stand  aghast  at 
what  we  have  done  and  reproach  us  bitterly, 
one  unartlculated  reason  Is  that  they  expect 
the  United  SUtes  to  actj  with  humaneness 
and  common  sense.  Thej^  do  not  shout  ad- 
vice to  Russia  and  Chl*i».  whatever  their 
misdeeds,  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
crowd  In  the  bullring  do«8  not  shout  advice 
to    the   bull   but   to   the   bullfighter. 

The  reassxirlng  thing  Id  not  merely  that 
we  will  get  out  of  this  trap  and  undo  the 
damage  as  best  we  can  biit  that  we  will  do 
so  because  our  own  peoi^le  demand  It,  not 
because  the  enemy  la  too  Itrong.  not  because 
of  foreign  criticism.  We  aould.  If  we  would, 
lay  North  Vietnam  totally  waste.  The  Amer- 
ican conscience  will  not  permit  It.  We  may 
not  win  a  military  vlctoifir  In  Vietnam,  but 
we  will  jvln  a  victory  In  dur  own  soul. 

No — the  humaneness  of,' the  American  peo- 
ple Is  still  here.  The  new  jlroblems  have  piled 
up  too  rapidly  for  our  tiralns  and  our  In- 
stitutions to  cope  with  a|  anything  like  the 
same  rate,  but  the  will  for  justice  Is  as 
strong  as  ever — stronger.  In  my  own  belief, 
because  thought  and  egression  are  freer 
today  than  ever  before.  Thfls  Is  why  the  Negro 
revolution  has  come  now-^not  because  con- 
ditions of  life  became  worse,  save  for  some, 
but  because  of  a  climate  [of  free  expression. 
In  Just  such  periods  of  I  great  Intellectual 
freedom  have  nearly  all  revolutions  been 
generated. 

It  Is  a  remarkable  fact  t  liat  great  numbers 
of  very  ordinary  people  In  distant  lands  un- 
derstand all  this  about  Anerlca  better  than 
some  of  our  own  Intellec  tuals.  If,  by  some 
magic,  all  barriers  to  eml  ^ration  and  Immi- 
gration around  the  wor:  d  were  lifted  to- 
morrow, by  far  the  single  biggest  human 
caravan  would  start  mo^  Ing  In  one  direc- 
tion— our  way. 

One  day  recently,  I  asl  ed  a  Cuban  refu- 
gee why  most  Cubans  Ul  ;e  himself  wanted 
to  come  to  the  United  StE  tes  rather  than  go 
to  Latin  American  countiles  with  the  same 
language  and  the  same  gc  neral  culture.  Was 
it  Just  the  thought  of  gn  ater  economic  op- 
portunity? 

"No."  he  said,  "many  ol  us  would  have  an 
easier  time,  economically,  In  a  Latin  coun- 
try. It's  Just  that  we  fe(  1  better  here.  We 
can  feel  like  a  human  telng.  There  seems 
to  be  something  unlvsrsal  about  this 
country." 

This  Is  living  testimon;  ,  not  abstract  ar- 
gument, from  men  who  i  ;now  the  meaning 
of  America  In  their  bone  3  and  marrow.  Of 
course,  It  Is  the  truth.  Of  course,  the  dream 
lives  on. 

Let  those  who  wish  com  pare  America  with 
Rome.  Rome  lasted  arounc   a  thousand  years. 
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equipped  residences,  and  others  are  con- 
tinually improving  their  facilities.  The 
article  discusses  the  technological  ad- 
vances that  have  been  adopted  and 
which  have  contributed  in  large  meas- 
ure to  the  new  attitude  about  nursing 
homes.  Each  year  many  Americans  face 
the  problem  of  how  to  provide  proper 
care  for  an  asing  relative.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  deep  concern  to  many  people  and 
deserves  greater  attention  and  under- 
standing by  all.  This  article  by  Mr.  Joe 
Morris  does  much  to  further  this  under- 
standing. 

I  include  the  article  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

What   Yon  3houi.d   Know   About  Nursing 

Homes 

(By  Joe  Alex  Morris) 

Not  long  ago^lilfSr-Marguerite  Botts.*  a 
78-year-old  widow  whonad  lived  In  a  modest 
house  near  Phlladelphla^r  40  years,  suffered 
a  slight  stroke,  fell  and^^mjke  her  arm.  A 
neighbor  took  her  to  the  hos^HtaT,  and  within 
a  few  days  Mrs.  Botts  was  home  again.  But 
the  following  weekend  her  two  sons.  George 
and  Andrew,  together  with  their  wives,  held 
a  family  council. 

"She's  too  feeble  to  continue  to  live  alone." 
George  said.  "Next  time  there  may  be  no- 
body to  help  her.  What  are  we  going  to  do?" 

The  four  looked  at  each  other  despairingly. 
George  and  his  wife,  with  three  teen-age 
children,  have  a  three-bedroom  house  in 
Princeton,  N.J.  Andrew,  his  wife  and  one 
child  live  In  a  two-bedroom  apartment  In 
New  York  City.  In  our  highly  developed  tech- 
nological society,  their  homes  have  every- 
thing— from  automatic  dishwashers  to  alr- 
condltloners — except  room  for  an  aging  rel- 
ative. 

"Mother  may  not  like  the  idea  of  a  nursing 
home."  Andrew  said.  "Nor  do  I.  But  what 
else  can  we  do?" 

Every  year,  more  than  half  a  million  fam- 
ilies In  America  face  the  Botts'  agonizing 
problem  of  deciding  how  to  care  for  a  rela- 
tive too  old  or  too  ill  to  live  alone  any  longer. 
For  most.  It  is  a  traumatic  exp>erlence.  Says 
Elsie  K.  Y.  Ho,  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  "one  family  may  know  that 
a  nursing  home  is  best,  yet  feel  a  terrible 
guilt  over  not  taking  a  relative  into  tb^ 
home." 

DISLOCATION     AND     SHOCK 

The  problem  Is  many-faceted.  For  the 
elderly,  there  Is  the  psychological  shock  In- 
herent In  being  uprooted  from  home  and 
familiar  surroundings.  In  one  move,  all  the 
trappings  of  a  lifetime  may  be  taken  away. 
For  the  younger  people,  there  may  be  a  pull 
between  generations.  Do  their  first  loyalties 
He  with  an  aging  parent — or  with  a  busy 
household  of  youngsters?  Finally,  there  Is  the 
staggering  matter  of  cost.  In  recent  years,  the 
cost  of  nursing-home  care  has  zoomed.  "To 
finance  nursing-home  care."  a  veteran  ad- 
ministrator said  recently.  "It  Is  best  to  be 
either  very  rich  or  very  poor." 

Take  the  Botts  family.  One  son  Is  a  cer- 
tified public  accountant,  the  other  a  civil 
engineer.  Both  earn  comfortable,  above-aver- 
age salaries.  But  when  they  checked  reputa- 
ble nursing  homes  in  the  Princeton-New  York 
area,  they  found  that  charges  for  their 
mother  would  require  more  than  15  percent 
of  their  Incomes — a  severe  dislocation  for 
both  family  budgets. 

In  one  home,  a  slight,  white-haired  woman, 
her  hands  and  feet  stiffening  with  arthritis, 
looked  up  at  them  and  said.  "I  don't  belong 
here.  I  can  do  most  things  for  myself.  I 
should  be  home."  This  so  touched  the  Bottses 
that  they  decided  to  find  a  nurse-companion 
to  live  with  their  mother  In  her  own  home. 
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Their  mother,  however,  resented  the  Idea  of  a 
stranger  in  her  home,  found  a  succession  of 
companions  uncongenial.  In  addition,  the 
cost  was  considerable. 

The  Bottses  also  considered  the  private 
home  of  a  middle-aged,  childless  couple,  who 
would  have  been  pleased  to  have  extra  In- 
come as  well  as  the  company  of  a  paying 
guest.  But  the  Bottses  realized  that  if  their 
mother  became  ill.  there  would  be  no  medical 
facilities  for  caring  for  her.  as  would  exist  In 
a  nursing  home.  Sadly,  they  concluded  that 
a  nursing  home  was  the  only  answer  to  their 
trying  situation. 

FROM     MANSIONS     TO     MOTELS 

Once  you,  like  the  Bottses,  have  made  this 
decision,  the  most  practical  approach  is  to  in- 
spect in  person  the  nursing  homes  in  your 
area.  It  will  not  be  easy,  for  there  is  no  cen- 
tral agency  to  provide  Information  on  the 
location  and  characteristics  of  nursing  homes 
throughout  the  nation.  An  employe  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  with  access  to 
many  sources  of  Information,  spent  almost 
every  weekend  for  11  months  touring  three 
states  before  he  found  a  satisfactory  place  he 
could  afford  for  an  aging  father. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  the  prevalent  picture 
of  a  nursing  home  was  an  ancient  mansion 
or  small  hotel  converted  haphazardly  into 
a  facility  to  care  for  a  dozen  or  more  chroni- 
cally 111  and  aging  persons.  It  might  be  home- 
like and  well  run,  or  it  might  be  a  horror 
pit.  But  in  1954  the  federal  government 
undertook  large-scale  programs  of  assistance 
to  states  to  Improve  medical  care.  The  con- 
verted-mansion  type  of  nursing  home  began 
a  slow  decline  and,  although  such  homes 
still  constitute  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
total,  most  states  will  no  longer  Issue  a 
license  to  begin  operation  in  this  sort  of 
facility. 

A  tremendous  building  boom  In  nursing 
homes  started  in  the  early  1960s.  Today  there 
are  more  than  12,000  licensed  skilled-nursing 
homes  (as  distinct  from  supervlsed-care 
homes  for  the  aged),  containing  approxi- 
mately 600,000  beds,  and  construction  con- 
tinues at  a  rapid  pace.  In  little  more  than 
a  decade,  the  once  ragtag  nursing-home 
business  has  become  a  flourishing  $2-bllllon- 
a-year  Industry.  Many  homes  are  now  bright 
and  modern  buildings,  often  resembling 
motels  from  the  outside,  with  broad,  pleas- 
ant grounds  and  colorful  plantings.  The 
majority  of  residents  live  In  seml-prlvate 
rooms,  partly  for  economic  reasons  but  also 
because  doctors  believe  that  companionship 
is  beneficial  to  them. 

This  upgrading  of  the  homes  is  what  has 
so  Increased  the  charges  for  nursing-home 
care.  Part  of  the  cost  Is  due  to  higher  stand- 
ards required  by  Medicare.  Rising  wages, 
however,  play  a  major  role;  In  fact,  salaries 
represent  55  to  60  percent  of  the  cost  of 
operating  a  nursing  home  today.  Approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  nursing-home  residents 
require  some  degree  of  public  assistance. 
(Regulations  governing  the  amount  of  this 
assistance  vary  greatly  from  state  to  state.) 

HOW    THE    CHARGES    RTTN 

To  get  a  realistic  idea  of  the  cost  of  nurs- 
ing-home care.  The  Reader's  Digest  has  made 
a  survey  of  homes  in  a  score  of  widely  scat- 
tered states.  This  survey  reveals  that  rates 
for  adequate  skllled-nurslng-home  care  range 
from  a  rare  low  8220  a  month  (for  a  seml- 
prlvate  room  In  a  non-profit  facility  In  a 
mldwestern  farming  town)  to  highs  of  $1000 
or  more  (for  a  private  room  in  particularly 
lavish  new  homes  on  the  Florida  Gold  Coast, 
In  southern  California  and  In  New  York 
City).  For  practical  purposes,  the  basic 
charge  in  a  typical  modern  facility  should  be 
reckoned  at  a  minlmiun  of  $300  per  month; 
In  many  areas.  It  Is  more  likely  to  run  be- 
tween 8350  and  $450  for  a  seml-prlvate  room. 

The  persistent  searcher,  however,  may  find 
homes  where  skilled-nursing  care  Is  available 
for  less,   particularly  If  the  patient  is  am- 
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bulatory.  In  Iowa,  for  example,  in  one  effi- 
cient, modern  skilled-nursing  home  In  a 
small  town,  the  charge  varies  according  to 
the  care  the  resident  requires:  $225  to  8375 
a  month  In  Connecticut,  a  20- bed  home  in 
a  converted  mansion,  with  a  registered  nurse 
or  licensed  practical  nurse  on  each  shift, 
charges  $250.  In  Georgia,  a  200-bed  facility, 
well  run  and  with  good  but  not  fancy  care  in 
a  rural  setting,  charges  $285  minimum.  In 
South  Dakota,  a  well-run.  comparatively  new 
skilled-nursing  fflcllity  in  a  small  farming 
town  has  a  8245  minimum. 

This  basic  rate,  however,  doesn't  Include 
money  for  cosmetics,  tobacco  and  so  on.  More 
important,  essential  extras  mount  up:  medi- 
cine, doctors'  visits,  therapeutic  treatments. 
Many  homes  also  charge  for  use  of  a  wheel- 
chair. Usually  the  resident  pays  for  personal 
laundry.  Such  fees  can  add  up  to  $25  a 
month  or  more. 

Alfred  Ercolano.  executive  secretary  of  the 
American  Nursing  Home  Association,  says. 
"As  a  rule,  it  is  wise  to  have  a  doctor  pre- 
scribe the  amount  of  nursing  care  needed, 
and  then  look  for  a  home  in  that  category  or 
one  whose  charges  vary  according  to  whether 
a  resident  needs  minimal  or  intensive  care." 

CHECKING    CREDENTIALS 

In  searching  for  a  nursing  home,  be  sure 
that  the  home  Is  licensed  by  the  state.  This 
will  usually  mean  that  it  Is  fire-protected, 
and  built  and  staffed  according  to  state  regu- 
lations. But  since  some  states  are  lax  in 
enforcement  of  these  regulations,  it  is  wise 
to  check  other  credentials.  The  Joint  Com- 
mission on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals  sets 
proper  standards  for  equipment  and  care. 
The  American  Nvirslng  Home  Association 
supports  the  accreditation  program  of  the 
Joint  Commission.  And  If  a  home  is  certified 
for  Medicare  patients.  It  must  maintain  fed- 
eral standards.  (Not  all  first-class  homes 
choose  to  participate  in  Medicare.) 

Plenty  of  communal  living  space — areas  for 
conversation,  for  visitors,  for  games  and  tele- 
vision— Is  Important.  So  are  cheerful  decora- 
tions, pictures,  plants  and  varied  color 
schemes  in  bedrooms,  to  avoid  a  hospital 
atmosphere.  Well  run-homes  vigorously  en- 
courage (but  do  not  compel)  residents  to  be 
up  and  dressed  even  if  in  a  wheelchair,  to 
take  part  in  activities  and  to  do  as  much  as 
possible  for  themselves. 

Every  home  should  have  a  staff  physician 
on  call  and  at  least  a  part-time  dietitian.  A 
registered  nurse  should  be  in  charge  of  the 
nursing  staff,  which  should  be  large  enough 
(counting  licensed  practical  nurses,  aides  and 
orderlies)  to  provide  from  two  to  three  hours' 
care  per  patient  per  day.  Dally  medical  charts 
should  be  kept  for  all  residents.  Finally,  be 
sure  that  you  are  given  a  written  list  of 
"extra"  charges. 

Other  points  to  check : 

Are  the  halls  odorless,  wide  (eight  feet), 
unobstructed  and  equipped  with  handrails 
on  each  side  to  aid  the  Infirm  In  walking? 

Do  doors  of  all  rooms  open  directly  on  a 
hall? 

Is  there  a  good  call  system  by  each  bed  and 
a  call  button  In  each  bathroom  for  emer- 
gencies? 

Are  the  rooms  large  enough  (at  least  85 
square  feet  per  bed),  with  good  lighting 
(especially  for  reading  in  bed)  and  sufficient 
storage  space? 

Are  there  rooms  and  equipment  for 
physical  therapy,  and  for  manual  therapy 
such  as  sewing,  painting,  ceramics? 

Is  there  a  beauty  parlor-barbershop  staffed 
by  professionals  on  cert.iln  days  each  week? 
Regtilar  \nslts  to  such  a  shop  are  an  Impor- 
tant "tonic"  for  many  residents. 

Is  there  a  staff  member  who  directs  a  pro- 
gram of  entertainment  and  recreation? 

Most  lmp>ortaJit  of  all.  observe  the  rela- 
tionship between  residents  and  staff.  Is  It 
comfortable  and  friendly,  or  is  there  an  im- 
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personal,  institutional  atmosphere?  Are  resi- 
dents well-groomed  and  occupied? 

The  resldent-to-be  should  be  encouraged 
to  participate  in  the  selection  of  the  home. 
Some  like  to  be  near  urban  life,  shops  and 
theaters;  others  perfer  the  countryside.  Some 
may  want  a  small  home  where  they  know 
everyone;  others  will  be  happier  In  a  high- 
rise  faci"ty  with  numerous  residents  and  a 
more  varied  life. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  HODTINE 

"After  life  in  a  family  atmosphere  It  may 
be  difficult  to  accept  oommunal  li\'ln«."  says 
Frances  Wolford,  nurse-consultant  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  In  a  well-run 
home,  however,  the  aging  111  soon  discover 
the  advantages  of  a  regular  routine,  of  meals 
on  time,  of  nursing  care  and  of  life  among 
thedr  peers. 

Mrs  Elolse  Baker,  confined  to  a  wheelchair 
after  77  years  of  active  life,  arrived  at  an 
ArizonA  nursing  home  Indignant  at  her 
daughter,  confused  by  her  new  surroundings 
and  deeply  fearful  of  the  future.  She  felt 
alone  and  rejected.  Yet,  a  month  lat«T.  when 
her  daughter  invited  her  home  for  a  visit, 
Mrs.  Baker  demurred.  "Some  other  time, 
dear,"  she  replied.  'I'm  starting  begonia 
plants  in  the  dining-room  windows  tomor- 
row, and  there's  a  bingo  ganie  Saturday  eve- 
ning. Besides,  your  hoiise — well,  it's  nodsy, 
and  nothing  Is  ever  on  time." 

Although  taking  an  elderly  relative  to  live 
In  a  nursing  home  can  be  a  highy  emotional 
experience,  remember  that  In  one  of  today's 
bright  and  modern  homes  those  we  love  re- 
ceive the  watchful  care  that  most  of  us  can- 
not give. 


DUAL  CITIZENSHIP 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  23,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  extent 
the  fear  peddlers  have  gone  in  selling 
"world  citizenship"  is  best  shown  by  a 
recent  declaration. 

The  question  is  always  raised:  Can  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  hold  dual 
citizenship — especially  an  elected  or  ap- 
pointed official  who  has  sworn  to  support 
the  Constitution? 

Let  the  Declaration  of  World  Citizen- 
ship follow: 

Declaration  op  World  CmZENSHiP 
Joint    resolution    of    the    Hennepin    County 

Board  of  Commissioners.  Mayor,  and  City 

Council  of  Minneapolis 

Whereas,  in  recognition  of  the  greatly  in- 
creased interdependence  of  the  world  In  this 
nuclear  age.  and 

Whereas,  realizing  that  the  common  inter- 
ests of  man  can  only  be  met  through  world 
cooperation,  and 

Whereas,  seeking  to  free  mankind  from  the 
curse  of  war  and  to  harness  all  available 
sources  of  energy  and  knowledge  to  the  serv- 
ice of  men's  needs,  and 

Whereas,  aware  that  we  can  best  serve  our 
city,  county,  state  and  nation  when  we  also 
think  and  act  as  world  citizens. 

Now.  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  we.  the 
Mavor.  Citv  Council  of  Minneapolis,  and 
Herrepln  County  Board  of  Commissioners 
recognize  the  sovereign  right  of  our  citizens 
to  declare  that  their  citizenship  responsibil- 
ities extend  beyond  our  city  and  nation.  We 
hereby  Join  with  other  concerned  people  of 
the  world  In  a  declaration  that  we  share  in 
this  world  responsibility  and  that  our  citi- 
zens are  in  this  sense  citizens  of  the  world. 
We  pledge  our  efforts  as  world  citizens  to  the 
establishment  of  permanent  peace  based  on 
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Just  world  law.  and  to  the  use  of  world  re- 
sources in  the  service  of  man  and  not  for  his 
destruction. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  as  a  symbol  of 
our  obligations  as  world  citizens  we  request 
the  Municipal  Building  Commission  to 
proudly  display  the  United  Nations  flag  on 
suitable  occasions  at  the  main  entrance  to 
the  City  Hall  and  the  main  entrance  to  the 
new  county  building. 

The  question  was  on  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  and  it  was  unanimously  passed  on 
March  5,  1968. 

Robert  P.  James. 
Chairman.  Hennepin  County  Board  of 
Commissioners 

Abthttb  Naftalis. 

Mayor,  Minneapolis. 
James  Cohn. 
President,  City  CouTicil. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK  IN  TAIWAN 


HON.  BASIL  L.  WHfTENER 

of    .N'ORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  23.  1968 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  is  observed  annually 
by  free  people  throughout  the  world.  One 
of  the  most  impressive  programs  to  be 
found  anywhere  is  the  one  held  annually 
in  the  Republic  of  China  at  Taipei,  Tai- 
wan. 

Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina.  Congressman  Horace  R. 
KoRNEGAY.  was  the  principal  speaker  at 
the  rally  held  in  Taipei  on  July  19.  1968. 
His  stirring  address  has  been  the  object 
of  many  fine  news  stories  and  editorials 
in  the  press  throughout  the  free  world. 
The  clarion  call  that  he  uttered  for  free 
people  to  stand  up  valiantly  against  the 
threat  of  communism  should  be  read  by 
all  freedom-loving  people. 

I  commend  our  colleague  for  his 
splendid  address.  I  make  his  speech  a 
part  of  my  remarks  at  this  p'^int  in  the 
Record: 

Address  by  Hon.  Horace  R.  Kornegat.  Mem- 
ber OF  Congress,  Sixth  District,  North 
Carolina,  Captive  Nations  Week  Rally. 
July  19,  1968  Taipei,  Taiwan,  Republic  of 
China 

Chue  wei  tzti  tun  jen!  (My  fellow  free 
men!) 

My  fellow  free  men,  it  Is  my  hope  that  my 
Inadequacy  in  your  language  does  not  dim 
the  warmth  of  the  greeting  I  bring  to  you 
from  your  friends  In  America.  For,  I  assure 
you  that  we  in  America  do  consider  you  our 
fellow  free  men. 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  ladles 
and  gentlemen:  I  am  happy  to  extend  greet- 
ings from  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  to  offer  again  the  hand  of 
friendship  and  understanding. 

I  am  honored  to  be  In  your  beautiful 
nation,  which  stands  as  a  beacon  of  liberty 
and  freedom  to  guide  other  nations  from  the 
rocky  shores  of  oppression  I  am  privileged  to 
represent  the  United  States  Congress  and  the 
freedom-loving  people  of  America  and  to 
convey  to  your  their  reassurance  of  our 
friendship  "This  is  a  friendship  based  on  our 
longtime  association  in  both  war  and  peace. 
And.  with  friendship,  we  have  an  under- 
standing, an  understanding  built  upon  our 
many  mutua)  interests,  our  common  goals 
and  our  Joint  objectives.  As  we  travel  the 
path  toward  greater  liberty,  we  walk  hand- 
in-hand  and  shoulder-to-shoulder. 
As  we  meet  here  tcday.  In  a  common  effort 
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to  reblnd  our  mutual  li  terests,  the  eyes  of 
the  world  are  focused  on  Asia.  For,  today,  the 
struggle  between  the  foi  ces  of  freedom  and 
communist  enslavemen ;  is  hottest  and 
fiercest  here  In  Asia. 

This  struggle,  while  It  centers  now  In  this 
geographical  area,  is  not  confined  to  Asia;  It 
Is  worldwide.  For.  the  same  yearning  for 
freedom  which  motivates  your  actions  burns 
in  the  breasts  of  mllUor  s  of  captive  people 
In  Europe  and  whereve  ■  there  are  people 
enslaved  by  Communist  c  ppressors 

Not  many  years  ago.  E  irope  was  the  stage 
for  world  attention  as  the  Communists 
erected  the  hated  Berlin  Vail  and  threatened 
to  close/the  Autobahn  to  Allied  travel.  In  the 
face  of^thls  threat,  the  I  nlted  States  began 
steps  to  mobilize  Its  miUt  iry  reserve  forces  to 
be  ready  for  any  eventua  llty. 

In  the  face  of  this  dem  )nstratlon  of  deter- 
mination, the  Communl!  ts  backed  off  from 
their  position  and  desplts  the  fact  that  the 
wall  still  stands,  the  Con  jnunlsts  then  were 
made  to  realize  that  th ;  United  States  of 
America  was  and  is  firm  n  its  commitments 
to  peoples  who  desire  to  Ive  free  from  Com- 
munist tyranny. 

Later.-  the  fpcus  of  woi  d  affairs  shifted  to 
Ciiba  and  for  an  agonlz  ng  period  of  con- 
frontation, there  was  a  rei  1  and  urgent  threat 
of  global  conflict  when  the  United  States 
very  properly  demanded  ;hat  offensive  mis- 
siles be  removed  from  i  hat  Island  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Then,  in  1965,  the  Ur  Ited  States  moved 
swiftly  and  decisively  to  prevent  a  commu- 
nist takeover  in  the  Don  Inlcan  Republic. 

Today,  in  these  three  ;  reas — in  Berlin,  in 
Cuba  and  in  the  Dominic  m  Republic — there 
Is  comparative  calm.  It  l  here  in  Asia  that 
the  war  against  communl  sm  waxes  hot.  It  is 
In  the  Republic  of  Vletn:  m  where  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  my  cou  itrymen  are  fight- 
ing, slde-by-slde.  with  tie  Vietnamese  peo- 
ples and  others  dedicate<  to  the  cause  and 
dream  of  freedom. 

There  are  some.  Includl:  ig  a  small  but  very 
vocal  minority  In  my  owi  country,  who  be- 
lieve that  we  will  not  pen  evere  in  the  strug- 
gle to  permit  the  South  l^ietnamese  people 
to  be  able  to  share  In  the  fruits  of  freedom. 
There  are  some  who  su?g(  st  that  the  United 
States  Is  not  truly  conceri  ,ed  about  the  wel- 
fare of  a  small  nation  111  :e  Vietnam.  There 
are  some  In  my  country  ?  ho  are  opposed  to 
the  United  States  Involveiient  in  the  strug- 
gle In  Vietnam.  These  pe  >ple  do  not  speak 
or  act  for  the  vast  majorli  y  of  the  American 
people. 

My  fellow  free  men.  I  i  ubmit  that  all  of 
those  holding  these  views  re  wrong.  I  say  to 
you  unequivocally,  as  Pres  dent  Johnson  has 
said  firmly  on  many  occas  ons  and  in  manj- 
places,  that  we  will  honor  o  ur  commitment  to 
the  people  of  South  Viet  lam.  and  we  will 
continue  to  lend  that  val  ant  nation  what- 
ever assistance  is  necessar  '  to  assure  to  the 
peoples  of  South  Vietnam  their  right  to  be 
governed  by  self-determln  itlon  rather  than 
by  communistic  aggressior    and  terrorism. 

The  United  States  has  m  .de  a  commitment 
to  the  people  of  Vietnam.  This  commitment 
has  been  honored  by  thre  >  American  Presi- 
dents. This  commitment  Is  manifest  In  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  youi  g  Americans  who 
have  fallen  there  in  the  jame  of  freedom. 
I  am  personally  confident  that,  in  the  long 
run.  the  forces  of  freedom  \  'HI  be  triumphant 
in  Vietnam  and  wherever  cc  mmunism  threat- 
ens to  capture  additional  peoples  and  na- 
tions. We  will  win.  when  i  lecessary  by  force 
of  arms,  but  hopefully  alwa  ya  by  demonstrat- 
ing the  superiority  of  der  locracy  and  free- 
dom over  communism  and   otalltarlanism. 

Neither  an  Iron  nor  a  t  amboo  curtain  is 
strong  enough  to  contain  ;he  force  of  free- 
dom,  for  freedom  will  kn<  w  no  bounds. 

Being  agaln.st  communis!  i  is  vital,  but  this 
attitude  alone  Is  not  en<  ugh.  The  South 
Vietnamese  people  want  m  >re  than  the  sup- 
pression of  communism.  Th  sy  want  the  hope, 
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the  promise  and  fulfillment  of  a  better  life. 
They  want  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  future 
for   themselves   and    their  children 

This  is  an  optimistic,  yet  realistic  desire — 
for  we  need  only  to  look  about  us  today,  here 
in  my  host  country.  Taiwan,  to  see  a  prime 
and  significant  example  of  what  freedom- 
loving  people  can  achieve.  For  Taiwan  is  the 
bastion  of  freedom  in  Asia,  as  West  Berlin  is 
the  outpost  of  freedom  In  Europe. 

Your  democratic  government,  under  the 
leadership  of  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai- 
Shek,  has  demonstrated  in  both  war  and 
peace  that  .a  free  society  offers  the  best  hope 
of  mankind. 

What  has  been  accomplished  here.  In  stark 
contrast  to  the  empty  promises,  the  un- 
realized goals  and  the  resultant  chaos  of  the 
Communists  on  the  mainland,  stands  as  ma- 
jestic and  irrefutable  evidence  of  the  superi- 
ority of  democracy  and  a  free  society. 

The  progress  that  you  have  wrought  here 
has  won  respect  for  this  nation  by  the  entire 
free  world.  This  achievement  demonstrates 
far  more  dramatically  than  philosophy  or 
rhetoric  that  free  enterprise,  with  its  Incen- 
tives and  potential.  Is  to  be  preferred  over 
the  sterile  and  l>arren  future  offered  by  the 
collectlvlst  principles  of  the  Communist- 
dominated  nations. 

And.  on  the  occa.slon  of  the  10th  Annual 
Captive  Nations  Week,  which  also  Is  being 
celebrated  this  week  throughout  the  United 
Stites  and  In  the  Congress.  I  salute  each  of 
you  for  your  courage  In  resisting  communism 
here  In  Asia  and  for  the  inspiration  you  fur- 
nish to  others  who  yearn  for  the  day  when 
they  too  will  be  free.  I  am  confident  that 
freedom  will  ultimately  come  to  all  of  the 
people  of  China  and  that  your  perseverance 
Is  vital  In  achieving  this  most  Impwrtant 
goal. 

I  salute  the  dally  testimony  you  offer  In  ' 
your  lives  to  the  superiority  of  freedom  over 
the  deceit  and  falsity  of  communism. 

And.  I  salute  you.  my  fellow  free  men.  for 
your  determination  that  the  lamp  of  free- 
dom win  grow  ever  brighter,  and  for  your 
dedication  to  the  noble  thought  that  the 
glow  of  liberty  will  soon  extend  from  the 
shores  of  this  Island  to  every,  captive  nation 
and  tD  every  person  who  yearns  to  be  free. 
The  people  of  my  country  are  equally  deter- 
mined that  your  cause,  which  we  are  proud 
to  share,  shah  triumph. 

Walking  together,  hand-ln-hand.  and 
shoulder-to-shoulder,  and  in  the  glow  from 
the  lamp  of  liberty  you  have  lit  here,  we  will 
advance  ever  closer  to  a  world  of  free  men 
and  free  nations. 


Juh/  2S,  1968 
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OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  ACT 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23,  1968 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  lest  there 
be  any  doubt  that  there  is  an  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  problem  of  se- 
rious magnitude  in  this  country,  we  ought 
to  take  a  look  at  the  data  on  social  se- 
curity payments  to  disabled  workers. 

Occupational  respiratoiy  diseases  oc- 
cur from  four  to  22  times  more  fre- 
quently among  workers  in  the  clay  prod- 
ucts, stone  cutting,  and  carvint;.  foundry, 
and  mining  industries  than  among  other 
workers  receiving  social  security  disabil- 
ity payments.  While  this  may  not  repre- 
sent a  direct  cause-effect  relationship,  it 
certainly  reflects  testimony  before  the 
Select  Labor  Subcommittee  that  occupa- 


tional  respiratorj-   diseases   represent  a 
very  serious  health  problem. 

In  the  accident  field,  miners,  along 
with  pulp  and  paper  workers,  longshore- 
men, boilmakers  and  welders  are  disabled 
by  "slipped  disks"  two  to  three  times 
more  often  than  other  workers. 

As  a  result  of  these  and  many  more  oc- 
cupational exposures,  by  1967  over  a  mil- 
lion disabled  workers  under  65  were  re- 
ceiving $108  million  monthly  in  social 
security  benefits  and  an  additional  $28 
million  were  being  paid  monthly  to  de- 
pendents of  those  workers.  Considering 
the  fact  that  many  of  these  men  were 
still  in  their  productive  years,  the  total 
cost  to  the  Nation  is  much  higher. 

The  tragedy  is  that  we  know  that  at 
least  part  if  not  all  of  this  disability  is 
directly  related  to  the  work  these  men 
did.  Had  they  had  the  benefit  of  a  truly 
national  occupational  safety  and  health 
program  some  of  their  problems  could 
have  been  avoided. 

This  is  what  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1968  is  all  about.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  assure  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  17748  during  this  session. 
The  lives  they  help  save  may  be  some  of 
their  constituents. 


FREEDOMS  CHALLENGE 


HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday   July  18.  1968 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  signiflcajit  indications  of  the  health 
of  our  democracy,  and  its  potential  for 
the  future,  is  reflected  in  the  ideas  and 
attitudes  of  our  younger  people,  espe- 
cially our  school-age  population.  What 
they  think  about  our  s.vstem.  their  anal- 
ysis of  its  strengths  and  weaknesses,  will 
help  to  shape  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  representative  government  in 
the  United  States. 

I  feel  sure,  therefore,  that  our  col- 
leagues will  be  interested  in  reading  a 
prize-winning  essay  on  this  general  sub- 
ject, entitled  "Freedoms  Challenge." 
by  a  young  constituent  of  mine.  Miss 
Beth  E>av:s,  a  16-year-old  student  at 
Union.  N.J..  High  School,  who  has  just 
completed  her  .junior  year. 

Miss  Davis'  fine  essay  was  the  winning 
entry  in  District  No.  5  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  New  Jersey,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars'  "Voice  of  Democracy'  contest. 
District  No.  5  includes  all  of  Union 
County  and  the  sponsoring  organization 
was  the  Michael  A.  Kelly  Post  No.  2433 
of  Union,  N.J. 

Miss  Davis  desen'es  congratulations  on 
her  thoughtful  and  discriminating  pres- 
entation of  a  complex  subject,  as  do  Post 
No.  2433  and  the  New  Jersey  Department, 
VFW.  for  their  civic-minded  sponsorship 
of  this  very  constructive  and  informative 
contest. 
The  essay  follows : 

FREEooM's  Challenge 
I  By  Beth  Davis,  Union,  N.J.,  December  1967) 
"This  Is  my  country,  greatest  on  earth.  This 
is  my  coimtry.   noble  since  birth.  I  pledge 
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thee  my  allegiance  America,  the  bold:  For 
this  is  mv  country,  to  have  and  to  hold."' 

Our  American  heritage  has  given  us  pre- 
cious rights  which  are  based  on  the  premises 
"that  all  men  are  created  equal  and  Inde- 
pendent; That  from  ihat  equal  creation  they 
derive  rights  Inherent  and  unalienable, 
among  which  are  the  preversatlon  of  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  -' 

Manv  years  ago  our  forefathers  conceived 
the  Constitution  as  the  foundation  of  our 
government  'of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people  "  '  Through  the  years  It 
has  been  the  duty  of  all  of  our  presidents  to 
preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion Abe  Lincoln  fought  a  war  to  save  the 
Union  and  our  American  tradition.  Today  a 
war  is  being  fought  at  another  location,  but 
for  a  simlllar  purpose:  to  preserve  the  Viet 
Namese  people's  right  to  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

We.  as  American  citizens  are  granted  rights 
and  privileges  according  to  the  Constitution. 
It  Is  our  duty  to  know  and  obey  the  laws  and 
to  know  and  understand  the  Constitution. 
We  can  thus  serve  our  country  as  aware 
members  of  the  society.  Participation  In  the 
government  Is  primarily  acquired  through 
voting.  It  Is  a  privilege  and  a  duty  to  vote 
In  all  elections  and  we  should  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  it.  We  should  be  aware  of  the 
Issues  and  have  a  knowledge  of  the  candi- 
dates' qualifications  and  platform  prior  to 
voting. 

We  have  other  rights  which  are  of  the 
utmost  importance.  The  freedom  of  speech 
Is  extremely  crucial  in  these  turbulent  times. 
As  Americans,  it  is  our  duty  to  support  our 
government;  and  yet.  If  we  feel  that  it  is 
wrong,  it  is  our  duty  to  voice  our  opinions 
in  a  constructive  manner.  But  as  Americans 
we  should  not  overstep  our  bounds  in  re- 
gard to  our  rights.  The  freedom  of  speech 
doesn't  mean  the  freedom  of  slander  The 
rtglft  to  bear  arms  doesn't  mean  the  right 
to  riot  The  freedom  of  religion  doesn't  mean 
that  any  church  should  Influence  the 
government. 

We.  as  the  future  leaders  of  the  nation 
must  do  our  utmost  to  preserve  and  defend 
otu-  American  heritage.  We  must  be  aware  of 
the  constant  threat  of  Communism  from 
which  results  the  loss  of  Individual  liberties. 
This  Ideology  spreads  like  cancer  and  can 
infect  many  without  outward  signs.  'Eternal 
vigilance  is  freedom's  challenge."* 


AMERICAS  ROLE  IN  GREEK 
DEVELOPMENTS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  23.  1968 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  20-year 
failure  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  Greece — 
and  the  danger  to  cur  Nation  of  another 
Vietnam  situation  developing  there — is 
forcefully  described  in  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  New  York  Times  magazine 
by  a  foimer  Greek  cabinet  member: 
S.*YS     Exiled    Andreas    PAPANonEor:     "The 

Greek   Problem   Is   Really    an   American 

F^.OBIEM" 

(By  Andreas  Papandreou) 

The  Truman  Doctrine,  giving  the  reason 

for  American  Intervention  in  Greece  in  1947, 

contrasted  two  wavs  of  life.  One.  it  said,  is 

"based  upon  the  will  of  the  majority   .   .   . 


'  "This  is  My  Country"  paraphrase 

-  Thomas  Jefferson 

'  Abe  Lincoln 

♦  Thoracis  Jefferson  -paraphrase 
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free  elections  .  .  .  freedom  from  political 
oppression."  and  the  second  "relies  upon 
terror  and  oppression  .  .  .  suppression  of  per- 
sonal freedoms  "  After  20  years  of  overt  and 
covert  American  intervention,  after  the  ex- 
penditure of  over  $3.5-bllllon  In  a  country 
about  the  size  and  population  of  Illinois,  the 
result  has  been  the  triumph  of  the  second 
wav  of  life 

I  point  this  out  not  to  denigrate  the  Tru- 
man Doctrine  (It  is  for  American  citizens  to 
make  appraisals  and.  if  necessary,  reapprals- 
alsK  but  rather  to  emphasize  what  few 
Americans  realize — the  extent  and  the  reper- 
cussions of  United  States  intervention  in 
Greek  affairs  The  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders  has  defined  the 
"Negro  problem"  in  the  United  States  as 
being  basically  a  white  problem — the  product 
of  a  society  Infected  by  white  racism.  In 
the  same  way  I  believe  the  "Greek  problem" 
may  be  defined  as  being  basically  an  Ameri- 
can problem — the  product  of  a  foreign  policy 
distorted  by  a  phobia  about  Communism. 

An  analogy  may  be  drawn  between  Greece 
and  Vietnam.  The  United  States  intervened 
in  both  countries,  essentially  for  the  same 
reason.  The  "domino  theory"  was  propounded 
In  each  case.  "If  Greece  goes."  the  theory 
said,  "then  Turkey  and  the  Arab  world  and 
Italv  al.so  will  go.  and  the  entire  Mediter- 
ranean will  be  lost."  And  "If  Vietnam  goes, 
the  rest  of  Indochina  also  will  go,  and  then 
Thailand  and  Indonesia  and  Burma,  until  all 
of  Southeast  Asia  is  lost  " 

There  has  been  one  basic  difference,  of 
course,  between  Greece  and  Vietnam  The 
Soviet  Union  remained  neutral  regarding 
Greece  but  has  sent  large-scale  aid  to  North 
Vietnam.  Moscow  has  accredited  a  new  Greek 
Ambassador  and  has  extended  Its  commercial 
agreements  with  the  junta  Government.  And 
whereas  Tito  closed  his  frontiers  to  the  Greek 
revolutionaries.  Mao  has  vied  with  the  Rus- 
sians in  providing  assistance  of  all  types  to 
North  Vietnam^ncludlng  laborers,  foodstuffs 
and  arms.  During  the  Greek  civil  war.  the 
United  States  was  able,  without  committing 
anv  fighting  units,  to  get  what  it  wanted — 
that  Is.  the  defeat  of  the  Insurgents  and  the 
establishment  of  a  reliably  antl-Communlst 
regime  In  Athens. 

But  the  end  of  the  civil  war  In  1949  did 
not  mean  the'  end  of  American  involvement 
in  Greek  affairs.  Washington  continued  to 
bolster  and  "guide"  the  various  Athens  gov- 
ernments, expending  a  total  of  $1  4-bllllon 
in  military  aid  between  1950  and  1967.  This 
enabled  the  representatives  of  the  Defense 
Department  and  of  the  CJ.A.  to  play  an 
even  more  Important  role  in  Greek  affairs 
than  did  members  of  the  State  Department 
The  American  military  has  made  the  sub- 
stantive decisions  concerning  the  weaponry 
and  structural  organization  of  the  Greek 
Army  and  has  exercised,  through  the  palace. 
a  considerable  influence  on  promotions 
among  Greek  officers. 

A  number  of  personal  experiences  brought 
home  to  me  the  nature  and  extent  of  this 
outside  Intervention  in  our  domestic  affairs. 
In  1960.  for  Instance,  when  I  was  on  leave 
of  absence  from  my  position  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  and  serving  as  economic 
adviser  to  the  Bank  of  Athens.  I  was  visited 
by  the  head  of  the  CIA.  in  Greece.  His  pur- 
pose was  to  persuade  me  to  pressure  my 
father,  a  leader  of  the  centrist  parties,  to 
accept  a  C.I.A.-sponsored  change  in  the 
Greek  electoral  system  designed  to  dis- 
franchise the  left,  i  said  I  doubted  that  my 
father  would  support  the  plan.  for.  although 
he  T.'as  strongly  antl-Communlst.  he  did 
have  respect  for  the  democratic  system. 
Tlie  C.I  A.  official  stood  up  abruptly,  pointed 
his  finger  at  me  and  said  sharply:  "You  tell 
your  father  we  get  what  we  want!" 

Some  vears  later,  when  I  had  left  my  aca- 
demic career  In  the  States,  entered  Greek 
politics  and  was  serving  as  an  elected  Dep- 
uty and  aa  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  I 
discovered  that  the  C.I. A.  was  free  to  oper- 
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ate  as  It  wished  In  Greece,  and  that  neither 
I  nor  mv  colleagues  could  effectively  con- 
trol it  'The  Greek  C.l  A  .  the  K.Y.P  .  was 
financed  dlrectlv  by  its  American  counter- 
part rather  than  by  the  Athens  Government, 
so  it  was  virtually  an  appendage  of  its  for- 
eign paymaster 

The  result  of  20  years  of  such  relations  be- 
tween Washington  and  Athens  was  the  Junta 
coup  of  April  21.  1967.  It  is  perhaps  not  a 
coincidence  that  the  head  of  the  junta.  Col. 
George  Pnpadopoulos.  was  the  liaison  be- 
tween the  CIA.  and  the  K.Y  P.  and  that  one 
of  the  two  other  leaders.  Nicholas  Makare- 
zos.  was  the  key  intelligence  officer  of  the 
K  Y.P.  It  Is  also  noteworthy  that  within 
three  weeks  of  the  coup  the  newspaper 
columnist  Marquis  Chllds  informed  his  read- 
ers of  the  Johnson  Administration's  rela- 
tionship to  it  The  CIA.  according  to  the 
columnist,  reported  the  Imminence  of  a 
coup,  whereupon  a  top-secret  meeting  of 
"military,  intelligence.  State,  all  the  powers 
dealing  with  the  Greek  problem"  was  held 
in  Washington. 

"The  solemn  question."  Chllds  wrote, 
"was  whether  by  some  subtle  political  inter- 
vention the  coup  could  be  prevented.  .  . 
The  consensus  around  the  table,  after  some 
hand-wringing  and  agonized  appraisals  of 
the  consequences,  was  that  no  course  of  ac- 
tion was  feasible.  .  .  Walt  Rostow.  the  Pres- 
ident's adviser  on  national  security  affairs, 
closed  the  meeting  with  these  words:  T  hope 
you  understand,  gentlemen,  that  what  we 
have  concluded  .here,  or  rather  have  failed 
to  conclude,  makes  the  future  course  of 
events  in  Greece  inevitable.'  " 

Whatever  the  origins  of  the  coup- and 
history  doubtless  win  yield  further  inter- 
esting revelations-  the  fact  remains  that  the 
present  dictatorship  represents  the  failure  of 
United  States  policy  in  Greece  Rule  by  junta, 
after  all,  is  the  precise  opposite  of  the  dem- 
ocratic aspirations  enunciated  In  the  Tru- 
man Doctrine.  Furthermore,  it  Is  generally 
agreed  that  the  junta  Is  intensely  unpopular: 
the  continuation  of  U.S.  support  for  the  dic- 
tatorship is  likely  to  lead  to  another  Vietnam 
in  Greece  On  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
coup.  The  New  York  "Hmes  reported:  "What 
was  patently  a  dictatorship  a  year  ago  is  kUII 
patently  a "  dictatorship;  and  the  saddest 
thing  Is  that  the  chances  of  eventual  blood- 
shed are  probably  increasing." 

United"  States  assiunptlons  and  policies 
regarding  Vietnam  have  been  reappraised  and 
apparently  modified  A  similar  reappraisal 
13  urgently  needed  regarding  Greece  t)efore 
the  Vietnam  tragedy  is  repeated  there.  Such 
a  reappraisal  will  require  that  certain  widely 
accepted  myths  be  dispelled. 

Myth  No  1  Is  that  democracy  was  a  failure 
in  Greece,  that  the  Greek  people  are  not 
ready  for  democracy.  In  view  of  recent  sen- 
sational developments  in  the  United  States, 
this  charge  is  at  least  piquant  The  fact, 
of  course,  is  not  that  the  Greeks  are  unpre- 
pared for  democracy,  but  rather  that  they 
have  never  been  allowed  by  their  foreign 
"protectors"  to  practice  it  In  1841  the  British 
Minister  to  Athens.  Sir  Edmund  Lyons, 
stated:  "A  Greece  truly  independent  is  an 
absurdity.  Greece  is  Russian  or  she  is  Eng- 
lish; and  since  she  must  not  be  Russian. 
it  is  necessary  that  she  be  English.      .  ." 

This  great-power  Realpolitik  persists  to 
the  present  dav.  One  example  was  the  agree- 
ment In  October.  1944.  between  Churchill 
and  Stalin  dividing  the  Balkans  into  spheres 
of  mathematically  graded  influence:  In  Ru- 
mania, there  was  to  be  90  per  cent  Russian 
Influence;  In  Bulgaria.  75  per  cent  Russian 
Influence;  in  Yugoelavla.  50  per  cent  Russian 
and  50  per  cent  British  Influence,  and  in 
Greece,  90  per  cent  British  influence.  What 
has  happened  In  Greece  and  in  the  other 
Balkan  counu-les  since  World  War  II  has 
much  more  to  do  frith  such  ple-sliclng  than 
with  any  alleged  unpreparedness  for  self- 
government.  In  this  connection  it  Is  relevant 
to  note  that  the  correspondents  of  the  Ger- 
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man  magazine  Stern  havi 
CIA.  conducted  a  secret 
Utlcal  attitudes  In  March 


dlcated     that     If    electlo  is    were    held     as 


scheduled  on  May  28  the 
the   left   would   receive 


e) 


votes.  Is  It  far-fetched   t  >  assume  that  the 


was  a  ^etermlna- 
poutlcal  outcome? 
that   the  Ultimate 


reported  that  the 
poll  of  Greek  po- 
1967.  The  poll  In- 


Center  Union  and 
f>er  ceat  of  the 


appeared    to 
both  do- 


Greece  Is  that  her 


reason   for  the   1967  coup 

tlon   to   forestall  such   a 

And   does  It   not   follow 

cause  for  the  present  dictatorship  Is  not  that 

democracy  In  Greece  was    nalfunctlonlng  but 

rather  that  It  simply  was  i  ot  allowed  to  func 

tlon    when    the    people's 

threaten   certain    vested   fntereets, 

mestlc  and  foreign? 

The  second  myth  about 
people  are  generally  apath  ?tlc  and  accept  the 
junta.  This  contention  a;  ipears  to  be  Justi- 
fied by  the  lack  of  any 
though  this  lack  comprctnlses  the  validity 
of  the  Junta  argument  t  tiat  the  coup  was 
designed  to  forestall  an  1  nmlnent  Commu- 
nist uprising.  If  the  colo  lels'  contention  Is 
true,  why  have  they  been 
a  single  cache  of  arms  dicing  the  year  they 
have  been  In  power? 

In  any:  oase.  developmei  ts  in  Greece  since 
the  coup  all  point  to  i  opular  alienation 
rather  than  cooperation  Despite  frantic 
efforts,  the  Junta  has  i  ot  been  able  to 
win  the  support  of  any  c  itatandlng  politi- 
cian or  intellectual.  This  Isolation  has  led 
the  Junta  to  step  up  Its  mass  purges,  ar- 
rests for  "subversion  of  ;he  social  order" 
and  barbaric  torturing  ol  prisoners,  which 
have  been  described  In  a  r  port  of  "Amnesty 
International"  signed  by  Anthony  Marreco 
of  the  British  bar  and  Jai  les  Becket  of  the 
American  bar. 

To  repair  its  tarnished  image  the  Junta 
has  engaged  the  services  3f  the  New  York 
public  relation  firm  of  1  tiomas  J.  Deegan 
Company.  Inc..  which  h  mdles  the  Time 
Inc.  and  Coca-Cola  accour  ts.  For  a  reported 
fee  of  S243.000  a  year,  th  i  Deegan  concern 
Is  arguing  that  perhaps  tt  sre  have  been  oc- 
casional excesses  in  Greec  e  but  "there  are 
no  Use  Koch  lampshades."  and  so  the  coun- 
try qualifies  for  a  Coca-Col  i  bottling  plant— 
"the  symbol  o!  peace  and  fi  ;edom." 

The  Anti-Dictatorship  League  of  Greek 
Officers  has  circulated  amc  ng  3.000  officers  a 
proclamation  denouncing  the  Junta  as  a 
"major  national  disaster'  and  calling  for 
"the  complete  restoration  3f  democratic  In- 
stitutions In  Greece."  Anc  on  April  18  The 
Guardian  quoted  an  "ex]  erlenced  Journa- 
list" who  went  to  Greeca»ljfcvaluate  public 
opinion  as  having  said:  -^  ^new  they  were 
unpopular.  But — damn  it  —I  couldn't  find 
anyone,  apart  from  the!)  placemen,  who 
now  supports  them." 

The  third  myth  about  dreece  is  that  she 
has  no  future  because  ol  inadequate  hu- 
man and  natural  resource  .  Quite  the  con- 
trary, one  can  easily  estal  llsh   that  Greece 


has  natural  resources  far 
of    Israel    and    capable    ol 
population  at  a  much  hig  ler  living  stand- 
ard.   Greece   also    has    trai:  led    personnel    to 
exploit  her  natural  resour 
unused  and  being  driven    lut  of  the  coun 
try.   The   real   Greek  probl  m  is  not   inade- 
quate natural   and  human 
fossilized    establishment    v  hlch 
national  talent  and  creatlvl  y 

Turning  from  myths  to 
mediate  task.  Is  to  get  rlc 
mafia,  which,  despite  its  |  opulist  rhetoric, 
has  merely  frozen  a  bankr  jpt  and  discred- 
ited status  quo.  The  end  c  t  military  doml- 
naUon  Is  the  objective  of  the  Panhellenlc 
Liberation  Movement,  whU  h  I  am  honored 


to  serve  as  chairman  of  its 


The  movement  comprises  t  le  resistance  or- 
ganizations committed  to  ,he  liberation  of 
our  country  and  to  the  n  storation  of  the 
sovereignty  of  our  people  t  irough  free  elec- 
tions for  the  Conatltuent  1  ssembly  and  the 
establishment  of  a  governm  snt  reflecting  the 


Icher  than  those 
supporting    the 


resources,   but  a 
has    stifled 

ealltles.  the  Im- 
of   the   military 


national  council. 
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will  of  the  nation.  The  fundamental  rights 
of  citizens  are  to  be  guaranteed  by  a  bill 
of  rights,  by  an  Independent  Judiciary  and 
by  armed  forces  subject  to  the  authority  of 
a  duly  elected  civilian  government. 

The  struggle  for  freedom  will  succeed  be- 
cause the  alternative  is  not  viable;  the  Junta 
has  no  answers  to  the  problems  of  Greece. 
It  offers  merely  an  archaic  religiosity  and 
an  atavistic  chauvinism'.  In  a  country  in 
which  the  incredibly  obsolete  school  system 
is  a  fundamental  obstacle  to  modernization, 
the  Minister  of  Education  has  banned  mini- 
skirts for  girls  and  long  hair  for  boys,  has 
ordered  Sunday  church  attendance  and  has 
proscribed  "Indecent"  films  and  magazines. 
Because  of  the  menace  of  surrounding  Slavs 
and  CommumstB,  said  this  official,  "the  first 
and  greatest  aim  of  Eill  schoolwork  is  the 
cultivation  of  the  nationalistic  and  Christian 
conscience  of  students."  This  is  all  strongly 
reminiscent  of  Chiang  Kai-shek's  drive  to 
revive  the  moral  precepts  of  Confucianism. 
But  Just  as  Confucianism  was  found  to  be 
irrelevant  to  the  problems  of  modem  China, 
so  hyperorthodoxy  is  irrelevant  to  the  prob- 
lems of  modern  Greece. 

The  Junta  has  survived  to  celebrate  Its 
first  anniversary  only  because  of  direct  and 
indirect  support  from  the  United  States. 
Greece  and  Finland  are  the  only  countries 
exempted  from  the  ban  on  American  invest- 
ments abroad.  The  World  Bank,  which  re- 
fused a  loan  to  the  parliamentary  Greek 
Government,  extended  to  the  Junta  a  loan 
of  $12.5-mllllon.  and  this  despite  the  refusal 
of  the  European  Investment  Bank  to  extend 
credits  to  Greece  until  the  restoration  of 
democracy.  As  soon  as  the  dictatorship  an- 
nounced plans  for  a  referendum  on  a  new 
constitution.  Washington  hastily  volunteered 
an  official  "welcome."  while  neglecting  to 
note  the  prevailing  martial  law  and  the 
patently  fraudulent  nature  of  the  proposed 
constitution.  TTiis  document  excludes  those 
whom  the  regime  defines  as  Communists, 
limits  the  right  of  private  assembly,  abol- 
ishes trial  by  Jury,  allows  unlimited  de- 
tention before  trial  and  curbs  freedom  of  the 
press.  And  when  the  Junta  leaders  are  asked 
when  their  constitution  will  come  into  force 
or  when  parliamentary  elections  will  be  held, 
they  reply.  "When  the  aims  of  the  revolution 
are  accomplished." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  referendum, 
scheduled  for  September,  is  an  effort  to  forge 
pei-manent  bonds  for  the  Greeks.  The  con- 
stitution will  not  be  a  subject  for  debate,  for 
the  referendum  will  take  place  under  martial 
law.  with  the  public  intimidated  and  demo- 
cratic leaders  imprisoned  and  tortured. 

Greece  does  need  a  new  constitution  if  it 
Is  to  take  its  place  among  the  democratic 
nations  of  Europe.  It  needs  a  constitution 
that  will  guarantee  basic  human  rights,  give 
the  widest  possible  freedom  to  political  ex- 
pression and  actllvty,  separate  church  from 
state  and  centralize  the  country  fiscally  and 
administratively.  But  a  referendum  Is  not 
the  method  under  which  a  constitution 
should  be  adopted  for  It  is  innately  totali- 
tarian. After  the  liberation  of  Greece,  a 
freely  elected  constituent  assembly  should 
formulate  and  adopt  a  new  constitution,  one 
that  will  lay  the  foundation  for  a  free  and 
open  society. 

When  Secretary  of  Defense  Clark  M.  Clif- 
ford urged  Congress  on  May  17  to  approve  a 
resumption  of  full-scale  military  aid  to 
Greece,  he  jMstifled  the  request  by  pointing 
to  "the  ferment  existing  today  in  Eastern 
Europe"  and  adding:  "If  the  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe  are  beginning  to  feel  a  greater 
desire  for  freedom,  we  would  do  well  not  to 
rock  our  boat  In  that  region.  If  we  front 
with  our  allies,  it  would  offer  encouragement 
to  1  Eastern  Europeans].  It  would  give  them 
incentive  to  free  themselves."  In  other  words, 
the  "Incentive"  for  democracy  in  Eastern 
Europe  Is  U.S.  support  for  dictatorship  In 
Greece!  Not  being  able  to  comprehend  this 
logic,  the  Greek  people  naturally  wish  that 
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American  policy-makers  would  devise  some 
less  devious  means  for  satisfying  the  demo- 
cratic aspirations  of  their  foreign  policy. 

The  New  York  Times  has  been  more 
straightforward  regarding  US.  motives.  It 
had  this  editorial  comment: 

"Washington  has  decided  to  do  everything 
it  can  to  provide  the  Athens  Junta  with  the 
prestige  and  respectability  it  has  hungered 
after  since  Its  putsch  of  last  April. 

"The  reasons  given  for  this  course  are 
drearily  familiar:  The  United  States  cannot 
risk  a  vacuum  on  NATO's  southern  flank  at 
a  time  of  expanding  Soviet  Influence  in  the 
Mediterranean;  the  colonels  are  a  fact  of  life 
and  Washington  will  get  more  moderate  per- 
formance out  of  them  by  displays  of  friend- 
ship than  by  maintaining  correct  but  cool 
relations. 

"It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  the 
Greek  armed  forces,  purged  of  more  than  200 
experienced  officers,  could  fill  any  meaningful 
NATO  role.  And  it  is  ridiculous  to  argue  that 
the  United  States  needs  the  colonels  more 
than  the  colonels  need  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

■'The  United  States  will  be  risking  not  only 
its  reputation  and  goodwill  but  an  element 
of  its  long-run  security  If  it  becomes  Involved 
in  the  unsavory  business  of  helping  to  main- 
tain the  Greek  dictatorship  in  power" 

This  critique  exposes  a  basic  flaw  in  the 
policies  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  19th 
century's  Great  Powers.  This  flaw  Is  the 
mechanistic  geopolitical  view  of  Greece  as 
simply  a  strategic  base  in  the  Eastern  Medi- 
terranean. The  trouble  with  geopolitical  rea- 
soning Is  that  It  subordinates — and  often 
Ignores — the  political  half  of  the  word.  It 
overlooks  the  fact  that  a  base  Is  not  merely 
a  geographic  position,  it  is  also  a  people. 
Without  the  active  support  of  the  people,  the 
base  cannot  endure. 

Gladstone  pointed  this  out  in  criticizing 
the  assumption  of  Tory  policy  that  it  was  to 
Britain's  interest  to  preserve  the  Ottoman 
Empire  (and  Ottoman  rule  over  the  Balkan 
Christians)  as  a  barrier  against  Russian  ex- 
pansion to  the  Mediterranean.  Gladstone 
maintained  Instead  that  "the  breasts  of  free 
men"  constituted  the  most  effective  resis- 
tance against  Russia.  His  contention  was 
borne  out  repeatedly  when  independent  Bal- 
kan states  were  created  and.  to  Britain's  sur- 
prise, proved  to  be  flercely  nationalistic  and 
resistant  to  Russian  control  rather  than  tools 
for  Russian  expansion. 

Gladstone  has  also  been  proved  correct  by 
developments  since  World  War  II.  Though 
Churchill  and  -Stalin  arranged  for  stipulated 
degrees  of  British  and  Soviet  domination  in 
the  Balkans,  the  Balkan  peoples  have  re- 
jected such  determination  of  their  fate  by 
foreigners,  whether  Russians  or  Westerners. 
Surely  polic3Tnakers  with  any  sense  of  his- 
tory must  realize  that  if  Gladstone's  plea  for 
"the  breasts  of  free  men"  was  valid  in  the 
19th  century,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
its  validity  for  the  20th  century,  when  all 
men  are  infinitely  more  alert  and  politically 
conscious.  Which  means,  more  sjjeciflcally. 
that  support  for  the  Athens  Junta  not  only 
will  fall  to  encourage  democracy  in  Eastern 
Europe  or  anywhere  else,  but  will  fail  even  to 
protect  United  States  interests  in  Greece. 

On  March  1.  1967.  barely  six  weeks  before 
the  colonels  seized  power.  I  set  forth  my  views 
regarding  the  international  position  of  Greece 
as  follows: 

"Greece,  as  a  developing  nation,  a  nation 
barely  emerging  from  a  semlcolonial  status, 
is  extremely  sensitive  about  its  national  in- 
dependence, its  freedom  to  chart  its  own  in- 
ternational political  course,  its  right  to  pur- 
sue freely  its  own  national  interests  without 
placing  in  a  quandary  its  allied  relationships. 
We  do  vot  raise  the  question  concerning  the 
participation  of  Greece  in  the  NATO  allianca. 
But  at  the  same  time  we  demand  that  Greece 
be  recognized  as  an  independent  nation 
which,  pursuing  its  own  particular  interests. 
has  chosen  to  be  a  member  of  the  Western 
alliance. 
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"Greece  refuses  the  status  of  a  poor  rela- 
tive or  of  a  satellite  It  insists  on  its  right, 
while  executing  its  obligations  as  an  ally,  to 
determine  its  own  course.  It  affirms  its  right 
to  expand  its  commercial,  economic  and  cul- 
tural relations  with  all  other  nations,  inde- 
pendently of  the  bloc  to  which  they  belong. 
It  assigns  special  Importance  to  developing 
good  relations  with  Its  Balkan  neighbors,  the 
countries  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East  and 
the  new  nations  of  Africa.  It  insists  on  its 
right  to  follow  closely  developments  In  the 
European  urea,  where  a  reduction  of  tensions, 
a  rapprochement  among  nations  of  the  East 
and  West  und  a  new  approach  to  European 
solidarity  are  taking  place.  But  above  all. 
Greece  insls's  that  its  allies  cease  interfering 
in  its  internal  political  affairs." 

I  remain  convinced  that  this  statement  de- 
fines properly  not  only  the  fundamental  In- 
terests of  the  sovereign  Greek  nation  but  also 
the  legitimate  interests  of  all  great  powers. 
Since  the  terrible  assassination  of  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy,  this  stand  takes  on  an  ur- 
gent importance.  Senator  Kennedy  was  an 
ardent  foe  of  the  Greek  military  dictatorship. 
He  stated  in  March  that  if  he  were  elected 
President  he  would  cut  off  all  military  aid 
to  the  Junta.  He  was  against  violence  as  a 
way  of  life.  I  think  it  is  time  that  those  of 
us  who  believe  as  he  did.  who  treasure  the 
basic  rights  of  man.  whether  we  be  Greeks, 
Americans  Britons  or  Swedes.  lorm  an  al- 
^lapce  to  protect  these  rights  and  to  fight 
mrlth  all  means  the  disease  of  fascism  and 
totalitarianism  which  is  eating  into  the  free 
world.  When  countries  such  as  the  United 
States  or  other  NATO  nations  send  arms  to 
the  military  clique  in  Greece  to  be  used  to 
subjugate  a  i>eople.  then  they  are  encourag- 
ing brutality  and  force  everywhere  and  sow- 
ing the  seeds  which  will  eventually  destroy 
their  own  Institutions  In  the  name  of  Rot)ert 
Kennedy,  let  us  try  to  stop  this  horrible 
sickness. 


S  2658,  TRUCK  SIZES  AND 
WEIGHTS— GRAVE  MISTAKE  IN 
PUBLIC  ECONOMIC  POLICY 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  23,  1968 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  insert  in  the  Record  today  the 
fourth  chapter  of  the  doctoral  disserta- 
tion of  John  W.  Puller  III.  of  Washington 
State  University.  Pullman,  Wash. 

Dr.  Puller's  thesis  is  entitled  "Current 
Issues  in  the  Regulation  of  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Sizes  and  Weights."  He  concludes: 

The  very  great  excess  of  public  and  social 
costs  over  the  private  benefits  discovered  by 
this  thesis  suggests  that  any  general  motor 
vehicle  size  and  weight  increase  at  this  time 
would  be  a  grave  mistake  in  public  economic 
policy.  The  recent  proposals  for  size  and 
weight  increases  at  the  Federal  level,  and  the 
numerous  proposals  at  the  state  level  that 
appear  continuously,  do  not  appear  econom- 
ically Justifiable.  Passage  of  a  bill  such  as 
S.  2658  could  result  in  a  serious  drain  on  U.S. 
resources  These  economic  resources  could  be 
used  to  far  greater  advantage  elsewhere  in 
the  economy. 

It  is  most  unusual  for  Congress  to  have 
the  benefit  of  such  a  .scholarly  work  be- 
fore a  final  vote  is  taken  on  the  legisla- 
tion. We  are  fortunate  to  have  a  man  of 
Dr.  Puller's  ability  doing  such  a  compre- 
hensive job,  as  he  has  done  in  his  400- 
page  thesis. 
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Dr.  Puller's  background  is  in  the  field 
of  economics.  He  received  his  A.B.  degree 
from  the  San  Diego,  Calif.,  State  College 
in  1962.  He  spent  the  summers  of  1966 
and  1967  as  a  transport  economist  for 
the  Western  Highway  Institute,  an  arm 
of  the  American  Trucking  Association, 
and  has  had  two  papers  published  by  that 
group. 

In  this  fourth  chapter.  Dr.  Puller  ex- 
amines the  "Positions  of  Interested  Par- 
ties on  Proposals  To  Increase  Motor 
Vehicle  Size  and  Weight  Limits,"  as  fol- 
lows : 

CH.*PTER  IV.  POSITIONS  OF  INTERESTED  PARTIES 
ON  PROPOSALS  TO  INCREASE  MOTOR  VEHICLE 
SIZE  AND    WEIGHT   LIMITS 

Concern  over  revised  size  and  weight  stand- 
ards has  long  been  intense  among  motor  car- 
riers and  shippers,  representatives  of  other 
transport  interests  such  as  railroads  and  the 
automotive  public,  and  those  who  are  charged 
with  administration  of  the  tremendous  in- 
vestment in  the  nation's  highways  The  posi- 
tions of  the  interested  parties  on  the  issues 
involved  in  motor  vehicle  size  and  weight 
revision  are  described  in  this  chapter,  pri- 
marily as  they  have  been  made  a  matter  of 
public  record  in  the  1968  Hearings  on  S.  2658 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee." 
Advocates  of  increased  size  and  toeight  limits 

The  supporters  of  upward  revisions  in  mo- 
tor vehicle  size  and  weight  limits  may  be 
placed  in  four  categories  for  purposes  of  de- 
scription and  comparison.  In  one  group  are 
the  U.S.  Senators  who  introduced  S.  2658  and. 
also  representing  the  legislative  viewpoint, 
two  state  senators  from  California  and  Wash- 
ington. In  another  group  are  lound  the 
American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc.,  the 
Western  Highway  Association,  various  state 
motor  carrier  associations  which  presented 
arguments  in  the  Hearings  separate  from 
those  of  the  parent  ATA.  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Motor  Bus  Owners,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Transit  Association.  All  of  these  associa- 
tions represent  the  commercial  lilghway 
users.  A  third  group  consists  of  various  man- 
ufacturers' and  shippers'  associations,  repre- 
senting the  purchasers  of  highway  transport. 
A  final  group  Is  compwsed  of  a  number  of  In- 
dividual private  and  regulated  carriers,  ship- 
pers, and  chambers  of  commerce. 

The  Positions  of  Individual  Supporters 

The  last-mentioned  group  of  those  ad- 
vocating enactment  of  S.  2658  is  distin- 
guished from  other  supporters  of  the  bill 
ijy  the  brevity  and  specificity  of  its  mem- 
ber's arguments.  The  letters  and  statements 
of  all  42  supporters  placed  in  this  individual 
carrier  and  shipper  category  are  directed 
toward  the  possible  savings  in  transport  costs 
which  the  individual  advocates  believe  can 
be  obtained  through  passage  of  S.  2658  These 
letters,  which  the  writers  requested  be  made 
a  part  of  the  published  record,  are  notable 
for  the  sameness  and  paucity  of  their  com- 
ments. Their  general  tenor  suggests  a  stand- 
ard argument,  emphasizing  the  point  that 
shippers  and  carriers  utilize  trucks  (or  truck- 
ing services)  and  therefore  desire  (or  "need"i 
lower  transport  costs.  Adoption  of  S.  2658  is 
favored  because  higher  size  and  weight  Um- 


'  U.S..  Congress,  Senate.  Subcommittee  on 
Roads  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
Vehicle  Sizes  and  Weights,  Hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Roads  of  the  Commit- 
tee en  Public  Works.  Senate,  on  S.  26S8,  a 
Bill  to  Amend  Section  127  of  Title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code  Relating  to  Vehicle 
Weight  and  Width  Limitations  on  the  In- 
terstate System,  in  Order  to  Make  Certain 
Increases  in  Such  Limitations,  90th  Cong.  2d 
sess.,  1968.  Hereinafter  referred  to  as  Hear- 
ings on  S.  2658. 
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nations  win  allow  production  of  trucking 
services  at  lower  costs. 

The  shipper  and  carrier  advocates  whose 
letters  were  published  in  the  Hearings  on  S 
2658  present  rather  unsophisticated  argu- 
ments that  do  not  take  into  account  the  pub- 
lic Investment  requirements  for  highways  to 
accommodate  larger  and  heavier  vehicles.  Nor 
do  these  supporters  delve  into  the  social  cost 
issues  presented  by  the  possible  adoption  of 
greater  size  and  weight  standards.  The  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  private  cost  savings 
which  these  parties  suggest,  but  do  not  dem- 
onstrate, are  investigated  from  an  economy- 
wide  standpoint  in  the  next  chapter.  The  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  public  investment 
requirements  for  highways  and  the  social 
costs  occasioned  by  larger  and  heavier  ve- 
hicles which  these  parties  neglected  to  con- 
sider are  analyzed  in  Chapter  VI. 

However,  these  letters  of  the  individual 
advocates  of  greater  sizes  and  weights  do  in- 
dicate the  existence  of  a  wide-spread  belief 
on  the  part  of  carriers  and  shippers  that  pri- 
vate transport  costs  can  be  significantly  low- 
ered by  the  introduction  of  larger  and  heavier 
motor  vehicle  equipment  on  the  public  high- 
ways. 

The  Positions  of  the  Sponf^ors  of  S.  2658  and 
Other  Legislative  Witnesses 

Senate  Bill  2658.  introduced  November  15, 
1967,  was  sponsored  by  22  Sentors  repre- 
senting 12  western  states.  Of  those  support- 
ers, lour  Senators  appeared  before  the  Boads 
Subcommittee  Hearings  to  present  their  views 
and  to  be  questioned  by  the  Subcommittee. 
Four  additional  sponsors  of  the  bill  were 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  which  did  the 
questioning.  Yet  another  two  sponsors  of  the 
bill  were  members  of  the  parent  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee.  In  addition,  one  other 
sponsoring  Senator  stated  his  views  by  means 
of  a  letter  written  to  Senator  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph, of  West  Virginia,  the  sut>commlttee 
chairman.- 

Statement  by  Senator  Moss,  Utah. — The 
first  witness  before  the  Senate  Roads  Sub- 
committee was  Senator  Prank  E  Moss,  a  for- 
mer subcommittee  member.  Senator  Moss 
also  represented  the  Governor  of  Utah  and 
the  Utah  state  director  of  highways  In  his 
testimony. 

According  to  Senator  Moss,  the  present  sys- 
tem of  size  and  weight  limits  is  "Inequita- 
ble." This  Is  because  the  limits  vary  from 
state  to  state  and  are  especially  restrictive 
of  highway  carrier  operations  In  the  western 
states.  According  to  Moss,  the  size  and  weight 
limits  m  the  West  were  generally  lower  in 
1956  when  Federal  maximum  size  and  weight 
limits  were  imposed  than  were  the  limits  in 
other  states."  Senator  Moes  stated  his  opinion 
in  the  following  terms:  ".  .  .  in  my  -State 
there  ,iie  vast  areas  that  are  not  served  by 
railroads  and  consequently  with  no  railroads 
in  large  areas  the  only  way  to  get  out  heavy 
materials  ...  is  over  the  highways.  If  we  are 
frozen  into  a  limitation  that  makes  it  un- 
economic, then  we  simply  cannot  compete  in 
areas  where  we  should  l>e  able  to  compete."* 

Senator  Moss  introduced  a  statement  from 
Henry  Helland.  director  of  the  Utah  State 
Department  of  Highways,  expressing  Utah's 
need  for  increased  sizes  and  weights.  The 
pertinent  part  of  this  statement  made  the 
foUou-lng  points: 

"Utah's  present  size  and  weight  limitations 
are  not  in  harmony  with  the  trends  of  the 
transportation  industry  for  the  development 
of  more  efficient  carriers  nor  are  they  condu- 
cive to  the  development  of  new  industry, 
especially  In  those  areas  not  served  by  rail  fa- 
cilities. 

"The  proposed  increase  in  size  and  weight 


-Senator  Randolph  is  also  the  chairman 
of  the  parent  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

'Hearings  on  S.  2658,  p.  9. 

•/birf.,p.  11. 
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•'The    State    Road 
firmly   believes   that   an 
limitations  as  proposed  li 
needed  to  provide  for  th 
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Helland's  statement  la 
correct  becavise  S.  2658 
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offer  the  evidence  of  experts  to  support  hla 
belief  that  the  current  size  and  weight 
standards  are  vuireasonable 

Statement  by  Senator  Hansen,  Wyoming. — 
The  economic  development  argiunent  was 
further  discussed  by  Senator  Clifford  Han- 
sen. He  finds  Wyoming  to  be  especially  de- 
pendent on  trucking  because  of  that  state's 
extensive  area  and  wid.ely  dispersed  popu- 
lation. Wyoming  already  has  a  36,000-pound 
tandem-axle  limit,  but  single  axles  are 
allowed  a  maximum  weight  of  18.000  pounds. 
Nevertheless.  Senator  Hansen  argxies  that 
in  his  state  "  .  .  we  urgently  need  to  mod- 
ernize our  size  and   weight   limits." " 

Statement  by  Senator  Magnuson.  Washing- 
ton.—Senaicr  Warren  G  Magnii.son  was  the 
primary  sponsor  of  S  2658.  He  is  the  cha'r- 
man  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 
The  Senator  mentioned  the  history  of  the 
'size  and  welglit  freeze"  that  has  existed 
since  1956  as  follows 

"This  so-called  freeze  caught  the  States 
with  their  then-existing  and  widely  varying 
separate  statutes  on  sizes  and  weights  I  am 
informed  that  It  caught  26  States,  mainly  in 
the  East,  with  higher  single-axle  limits  than 
those  generally  prevailing  In  the  West,  and  "24 
Stales  with  higher  tandcm-axle  limits  than 
the  general  level  in  many  States.  Including 
the  West."  ■" 

In  1956.  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  was 
directed  by  the  Congress  to  determine  an 
optimum  level  for  highway  vehicle  sizes  and 
weights  through  application  of  the  Ottawa. 
Illinois,  road  test  results.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  BPR  were  not  available  until 
1964.  Senator  Manguson  suggests  that  the 
results  show,  among  other  things,  that  the 
Bureau  has  ".  .  .  at  all  times  constructed  the 
Interstate  System  with  the  same  standards 
through  the  Stales  with  higher  limits  as 
they  are  constructing  them  through  the  West 
with  lower  limits."   ' 

Senator  Magnuson  refers,  as  did  Senator 
Moss,  to  the  scarcity  of  railroad  lines  In  the 
western  parts  of  the  United  States.  Senator 
Magnuson  showed  the  Subcommittee  a  map 
locating  the  points  in  the  US.  which  are  25 
miles  or  more  distant  from  a  rail  line:  most 
of  the  areas  where  this  condition  exists  lie 
in  the  West.'-  The  map  does  not  show,  how- 
ever, the  density  of  Industrial  or  raw-ma- 
terials producing  areas  that  are  25  miles  or 
more  from  a  railway  line.  One  Is  left  with 
the  impression  that  there  may  be  no  eco- 
nomic reason  for  the  lack  of  rail  branch  and 
main  lines  in  the  mountainous  and  Isolated 
areas  of  the  West  other  than  the  indifference 
of  railroad  managements. 

The  plight  of  the  West  on  account  of  the 
present  size  and  weight  limitations  is  clear 
to  Senator  Magnuson.  He  expressed  his  view 
in  these  terms: 

"Thus,  tlie  current  Federal  standards  have 
the  effect  of  limiting  economic  development 
In  regions  such  as  the  Weet  where  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  marginal  industries  can  be 
made  profitable  through  Improved  iransfxir- 
tation  capacity.  They  must  be  given  this  ca- 
pability if  our  economy  is  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  expansion.  I  have  in  mind  basic 
industries  which  are  found,  not  only  in  the 
West,  but  throughout  the  Nation  and  each 
of  which  is  Important  In  its  local  setting. 
Milk  and  dairy  products,  grains,  fruit*. and 
vegetables,  livestock,  logging  in  my  State, 
and  forest  products,  minerals,  petroleum 
products,  sugar  beets,  soybeans,  cotton — the 
Ust  is  almost  Inexhaustible."  ■' 

Senator  Magnuson  suggests  that  new  mo- 
tor vehicle  size  and  weight  standards  must 
be  allowed  soon  to  permit  future  highways 
to  be  constructed  according  to  those  stand- 
ards. Otherwise,  he  thinks  that  a  rapid  de- 
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velopment  of  intermodal  contalnerlzatlon 
might  not  take  place."  Although  the  precise 
reasons  for  this  belief  are  not  given,  .Senator 
Magnuson  Implies  that  containers  cannot 
now  move  efficiently  via  highway  freight  car- 
riers utilizing  trailers  permitted  under  the 
present  legal  size  and  weight  limitations. 

Statement  by  Senator  Bible.  Nevada. — ■ 
Senator  Alan  Bible  did  not  appear  In  person 
at  the  Hearings,  but  did  place  a  stjitement 
in  the  record.  EEsentially.  i^enator  Bible  re- 
peated the  opinion  of  other  .idvocates  that 
current  size  and  weight  standards  treat  the 
West  with  undue  liarshnesf.  He  also  argued 
that  these  limitations  hamper  the  extra- 
active  lndustrle.5  of  Nevada 

Statement  by  California  State  Somtor  Col- 
lier.- .Another  wltne.=s  from  the  legislative 
ranks  in  favor  of  S.  2658  wius  California's 
State  Senator  Randolph  Collier,  the  chair- 
man of  the  California  state  Senate's  Trans- 
poriatlon  Committee.  Senator  Collier  ap- 
peared as  an  expert  witness  on  state  legisla- 
tive matters  and  as  the  representative  of 
the  Western  Interstate  Committee  on  High- 
ways and  Transportation.  Tiial  committee  is 
an  arm  of  the  Western  Coiilerence  of  the 
Council  of  State  Governmenrs.  In  1962.  1963. 
1964.  and  1965.  that  group  went  on  record  in 
support  of  state  control  over  motor  vehicle 
size  and  weight:  however.  ;n  Uie  event  that 
Federal  limits  are  retained  for  the  Interstate 
System,  the  conference  suggested  that  those 
limits  be  m  accord  with  the  needs  of  the 
economy  and  the  capacity  of  west«rn  high- 
ways. " 

Senator  Collier  summarized  the  pertinent 
points  in  his  testimony.  Hi?  nummary  was  as 
follows: 

"1.  That  highway  transportation  is  a  vital 
part  of  the  economic  structure  of  the  West- 
ern United  States. 

"2.  Western  growth  factors  Indicate  that 
highway  transportation  will  be  even  more 
important  in  the  future. 

"3.  Restrictions  on  weights  and  dimen- 
sions of  vehicles  have  a  direct  economic  ef- 
fect on  every  basic  western  industry,  upon 
producers  and  consumers,  .vs  well  as  the 
operators  of  vehicles. 

"4.  Our  highways  have  the  capacity  now 
to  accommodate  Improved  size  and  weight 
standards,  subject  to  evaluation  by  our  own 
State  highway  departments."  ■• 

The  state  senator  further  emphasized 
that  the  maximum  size  and  weight  stand- 
ards suggested  in  S.  2658  would  only  be 
permissive.  Each  Individual  state  would  still 
have  to  act  to  change  the  standards  In  effect 
on  Its  highway  system.  ■  And,  in  Senator 
Collier's  opinion,  the  states  would  be  care- 
ful in  changing  size  and  weight  limits  to 
protect  their  own  Investment  in  the  Federal- 
aid  highways.'"  But  to  Senator  Collier,  the 
benefits  which  will  accrue  from  passage  of 
S.  2658  are  plainly  evident  and  will  Include 
lower  prices  for  both  ccnsumers  and  pro- 
ducers.*' 

A  point  earlier  mentioned  by  Senator  Mag- 
nuson. the  presumed  "InequltablUty"  of  ap- 
plying different  weight  limits  to  the  Inter- 
state System  in  separate  states,  was  further 
discussed  by  State  Senator  Collier.  His 
elaboration  of  that  argument  was  graphically 
expressed    as    follows:  we    experience 

some  difficulty  In  understanding  why  the 
vastly  Improved  Interstate  and  Defense  Sys- 
tem of  highway  could  accommodate  axle  and 
tandem  loads  in  excess  of  22.400  pounds 
single,  and  36.000  pounds  tandem  in  other 
partK  of  the  country  but  not  on  the  same 
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system  in  the  Western  States,  especially 
when  all  highway  users  over  all  the  country 
were  paying  the  same  rate  of  Increased  taxes 
for  Its  construction."  -' 

The  cross-examination  of  State  Senator 
Collier  by  members  of  the  Senate  Roads  Sub- 
committee introduced  two  Interesting  issues. 
One  of  these  concerned  whether  the  large 
and  heavy  trucks  to  be  accommodated  under 
higher  size  and  weight  limitations  would 
give  service  to  small  communities.  With  re- 
spect to  this  question,  the  subcommittee 
chairman.  Senator  Randolph,  asked: 

"Now  ....  would  the  Increased  weight  and 
dimension  standards  which  you  advocate,  11 
they  are  placed  in  being,  cavise  the  smaller 
communities  to  suffer  the  decline  in  service 
which  apparently  intermediate  cities  ure 
now  suffering  in  lack  of  service  by  the  air- 
lines that  oper.ite  on  scheduled  flights  .md 
the  trains  which  have  been  the  traditional 
carriers  from  the  standpoint  of  .'-ervice  to 
smaller  communities?"  -- 

Collier's  response  was  to  express  surprise 
that  any  possibility  existed  that  large  and 
heavy  trucks  might  by-pass  the  smaller 
communities  -' 

Further  on  in  the  cross-examination.  Sena- 
tor John  S  Cooper.  Kentucky,  attempted  to 
obtain  a  more  complete  answer  to  the  service- 
decline  possibility  for  the  smaller  communi- 
ties. The  colloquy  between  Senator  Cooper 
and  Collier  was  as  follows: 

"Senator  Cooper.  You  say.  and  I  think  you 
are  correct,  that  fewer  but  larger  vehicles 
would  bring  savings  to  the  carriers. 

"Mr.  Collier.  Yes. 

"Senator  Cooper.  Because  they  would  be 
abla,to  carry  commodities  more  economically. 

"Mr.  Collier.  Yes. 

"Senator  Cooper.  Then  what  type  ol  trucks 
and  what  type  of  carriers  would  serve  ihe 
small  villages  and  farming  communities 
throughout  the  State. 

"'Mr.  Collier.  Of  course,  in  the  Western 
States  we  have  the  big  trucks,  and  it  never 
occurred  to  me  until  the  chairman  made  the 
statement  a  moment  ago  that  the  smaller 
"communities  would  be  bypassed  or  would 
not  get  the  service. 

"Senator  Cooper.  I  would  think  so. 

"Mr.  Collier.  I  can't  see  where  it  lits  in 
our  picture. 

"Senator  Cooper.  Somebody  will  get  it."  -' 

However,  this  Important  issue  was  not 
raised  again  during  the  course  of  the  Hear- 
ings. It  is  generally  known,  though,  that 
many  regulated  common  carriers  by  truck 
have  emphasized  through  service  between  the 
larger  cities  as  well  as  large  shipments.'' 

A  second  interesting  issue  raised  in  the 
questioning  of  Collier  concerned  the  physical 
effect  of  greater  weights  on  highway  pave- 
ments. The  questions  on  this  subject  re- 
flected Collier's  strong  statement  that  the 
vastly  improved  Interstate  System  cannot  be 
adversely  affected  by  highway  vehicles  of  the 
sizes  and  weights  to  be  permitted  under  the 
provisions  of  S.  2658.='  As  the  following  dis- 
course shows.  Collier  denied  that  larger  and 
heavier  vehicles  would  shorten  the  life  of  the 
highways,  although  he  appeared  more  con- 
cerned with  their  effect  on  bridges: 

"Senator  Cooper.  Greater  axle  weights 
would  reduce  the  life  of  the  highway  system, 
though,  would  they  not? 

"Mr.  Collier.  I  don't  think  so. 

"Senator   Cooper.   Then   vou   would   have 
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to  Increase  the  strength  of  the  roads— and 
that  would  mean  an  additional  cost  In  the 
construction  of  the  roads,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Collier.  I  think  CallforrUa  has  done 
that  already. 

"Senator  Cooper.  Do  you  know  whether 
or  not  tests  have  been  made  to  determine 
whether  California  has 

•Mr.  Collier.  I  don't  know  about  any 
tests  out  in  California.  I  was  out  on  the  Illi- 
nois test  when  it  was  going  on,  but  I  think 
that  the  roadbeds  we  have  and  the  way  they 
are  built  and  the  thickness  of  the  pavement 
and  everything  that  they  are  capable  of 
taking  care  of  heavier  loads. 

"I  have  always  been  concerned  about  the 
bridges.  The  whole  vehicle  gets  upon  the 
bridge  and  if  the  bridge  is  weak,  why,  of 
course,  it  will  give  way  if  there  is  too  much 
weight  upon  It."  •' 

Material  introduced  into  the  record  by  State 
Senator  Collier 

Senator  Collier  requested  introduction  Into 
the  record  of  a  presentation  he  made  In  1963. 
This  statement  generally  parallels  Senator 
Collier's  verbal  testimony  of  1968. 

Senator  Collier  also  introduced  a  second 
presentation  made  In  1965  by  Oregon  State 
Senator  Anthony  Yturri.  Senator  Yturrl  sup- 
ported weights  and  widths  such  as  would  be 
authorized  by  passage  of  S.  26ofl.  and  iterated 
his  belief  that  many  western  states  are  being 
unreasonably  restricted  by  Federal  size  and 
weight  limitations.-" 

A  more  original  aspect  of  the  Yturrl  state- 
ment consisted  of  an  axle-weight  compari- 
son of  the  Common  Market  countries  with 
the  U.S.  According  to  Yturri: 

•'Members  of  the  European  Conmion  Mar- 
ket have  agreed  upon  size  and  weight  limits 
which,  while  permitting  combination  lengths 
somewhat  less  than  in  the  west,  will  allow 
single-axle  loads  of  22.046  pounds,  tandem- 
axle  loads  of  35,274  pounds,  and  tractor- 
semitrailer  or  truckfuU  trailer  gross  weights 
of  83.776  pounds  Single  anxle  |sic|  welght-s 
up  to  about  26,000  pounds  are  permitted  by 
some  countries  on  designated  roads.  Surely, 
the  European  construction  standards  are  not 
superior  to  ours,  but  they  know  that  prohi- 
bition of  the  transport  of  a  certain  number 
of  pounds  per  vehicle  that  can  be  carried 
with  safety  to  traffic  and  the  highway  con- 
stitutes an  economic  retardation  to  that  ex- 
tent in  each  load."  ■• 

In  spite  of  the  Yturrl  opinion,  It  is  dis- 
tinctly possible  that  main  European  roads 
are  built  to  support  heavier  axle  weights 
than  U.S.  roads.  On  this  point,  no  factual 
evidence  was  presented  by  Yturrl.  Moreover, 
most  European  countries  have  followed  a 
policy  of  restraining  truck  traffic,  and  in  par- 
ticular limiting  the  number  of  heavy  trucks. 
In  favor  of  fuller  utilization  of  efficient  rail- 
way capacity.  The  result  could  be  fewer  repe- 
titions of  heavy  axle  loads  on  the  highways 
and  consequently  less  highway  wear,  despite 
the  higher  axle-weight  and  gross-weight  lim- 
its that  are  on  the  books." 

Statement  by  Washington  State  Senator 
Henry. — Tlie  final  legislative  representative 
before  the  Senate  Roads  Subcommittee  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Western  Interstate 
Committee  on  Highway  Policy  Problems. 
Washington  State  Senator  A\  Henry  suggests. 
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as  did  California  State  Senator  Collier,  that 
the  states  are  fully  capable  of  determining 
their  own  size  and  weight  standards  in  an 
economic  manner.  He  believes  Uiat  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  state  highway  departments 
in  legislative  discussions  on  size  and  weight 
proposals  provides  sufficient  defense  against 
arbitrary  decisions.  Thus,  he  stated  that: 
.  .  in  my  entire  legislative  experience,  I 
have  never  known  any  legislative  treatment 
of  vehicle  weights  and  dimensions  which  has 
been  adopted  without  the  lull  blessings  ol 
our  State  highway  department  and  full  In- 
vestigation into  safety  and  service  life  of  our 
facilities."'  •' 

The  question  that  arises  here  Is  whether 
the  blessing  of  state  highway  departments  is 
too  easy  to  obtain.  Perhaps  this  Is  one  reason 
why  those  who  advocate  more  limited  stand- 
ards also  suggest  an  expanded  Federal  role 
in  determination  of  size  and  weight  limita- 
tions for  motor  vehicles. 

State  Senator  Henry  also  introduced  some 
supplemental  material,  consisting  of  two 
studies  published  by  the  Western  Highwi.y 
Institute,  a  research  group  for  the  western 
trucking  industry.  On  the  basis  of  Census 
of  Transportation  and  other  data,  the  WHI 
studies  examined  the  production  and  trant^- 
portatlon  uf  livestock  and  forest  products 
in  the  western  states  and  noted  the  possible 
carrier  cost  savings  irom  the  introduction  of 
larger  and  heavier  mouir  vehicles.  In  par- 
ticular, the  light  density  of  livestock  make 
high  cublc-capaclly  vehicles  conducive  to 
low-rate  transport  of  livestock  and  meat 
products.  However,  the  focus  of  comment  in 
these  studies  relative  to  size  and  weight  af- 
lairs  was  exclusively  on  the  savings  in  carrier 
costs;  their  texts  did  not  analyze  the  effects 
of  larger  and  heavier  vehicles  on  highway 
construction  and  maintenance  costs  or  in 
creating  uncompensated  social  costs.'-' 

Summary  of  the  positions  of  the  aponsois 
of  S.  2658. — The  legislative  advocates  of  S 
2658  whose  statements  have  been  described 
based  their  supjjort  for  Increased  motor  ve- 
hicle sizes  and  weights  on  the  assumed  eco- 
nomic need  of  the  West  for  lower  carrier 
costs  to  encourage  economic  development  ■' 
They  also  expressed  the  view  that  the  exist- 
ing legal  size  and  weight  standards  have 
been  lneqult«ibly  low  in  the  West.  These  wit- 
nesses emphasized  the  permissive  nature  of 
S.  2658  many  times.  Standards  would  be 
changed  only  when  the  states  passed  the 
necessary  enabling  legislation.  The  state  leg- 
islatures would  make  wise  decisions  concern- 
ing allowable  sizes  and  weights.  These  wit- 
nesses assured  the  Senate  Roads  Subcommit- 
tee that  larger  and  heavier  vehicles  would 
not  be  allowed  by  the  states  unless  the  need 
for  them  was  evident  and  all  {sertlnent  fac- 
tors were  considered. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  clearly  the 
unanimous  view  of  these  legislative  sup- 
porters of  S.  2658  that,  all  Important  fac- 
tors taken  into  account,  greater  motor  ve- 
hicle sizes  and  weights  were  distinctly 
needed  by  the  carriers  and  had  become  a 
prerequisite  for  additional  economic  growth 


Hearings  on  S  2658.  p.  50 

■•'  See  ibid.,  pp.  51-133.  in  which  these  stud- 
ies are  reprinted. 

'•'  The  witnesses  perceived  the  West  as  "un- 
derdeveloped," at  least  relative  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  U.S.  Neither  the  witnesses 
nor  the  subcommittee  members  discussed  the 
relative  efficiency  of  the  several  surface  modes 
of  transport — motor  trucking,  railways,  wa- 
terways, and  pipelines — In  promoting  eco- 
nomic development.  The  evidence  introduced 
to  support  the  role  of  trucking  in  we.ctern 
development  referred  only  to  certain  hauls 
of  livestock,  which  exhibits  special  transport 
characteristics,  pnd  forest  products. 

For  the  extent  of  regional  difference  in 
Pederallv-regulated  size  and  weight  limits. 
see  Chapter  n,  supra.  Table  7,  p.  32,  Table 
12.  p.  41,  and  Table  13,  p.  43. 
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in  the  western  re^on  These  advocates  ex- 
preaaed  the  general  diplnlon  that  higher 
weights  oould  be  accontmodated  on  existing 
highways  with  little  adtimonal  cost  Tor  new 
highway  construction  >nd  at  no  increased 
cost  for  reconstruction'  to  Improved  stand- 
ards. The  opposing  vlewt  was  not  explored  by 
the  legislators.  Hence,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  theee  men  would  favor  Imposing  the 
higher  limits  contained  In  S.  2658  on  all 
western  highways  Immadlately  after  passage 
of  the  bin  at  the  Pedemi  level." 

The  Positions  of  tlje  Motor  Carrier 
Associations 

The  position  of  William  Bresnalian  for  the 
American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.— The 
managing  director  of  tie  ATA,  represenUng 
truclters  of  every  type  in  every  sta.te.  ap- 
peared before  the  Senatfc  Roads  Subcommit- 
tee to  urge  enactment  (V  3  2658.  Bresnahan 
explained  that  the  truAlng  lnduartr>-  Is  not 
allowed  to  use  the  hlg:  iways  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  Industry  telleves  desirable  In 
spite  of  laxge  user  fee  jayments.  He  stat#d 
this  grievance  in  the  fo  lowing  terms: 

•Sltice  the  Inception  in  1956  of  the  ex- 
panded Federal-State  h  ghway  program  .  .. 
$55  billion  have  been  sp(  nt  to  construct  com- 
pletely new  highways  an  1  to  modernize  exist 


Ing  roads    The  truckln 
enormous   tax  paymen 


j    Industry  has  made 
ti   In   support  of   this 


program;  supplying  nea  ly  40  percent  of  the 
Federal  highway  funds  I  tirough  special  high- 
way taxes  and  a  compi  rable  share  of  State 
highway  user  taxes 


"In    the    meantime 
manufacturers  and  true 
denied  an  opportunity 
nology   and   techniques 
would  result  in  slgnlflc 


the  Nation's  truck 
:1 :  operators  have  been 
to  apply  new  tech- 
whlch  they  believe 
mt  advances  In  effi- 


ciency and  economy  an  i  stlU  be  consistent 
with  modern  lughway  ^  onstructlon.  S.  2658. 
by  upgrading  the  Feder  »l  weight  and  width 


give    those    State.s 
the  right  to  consider 
of    badly     needed 


limits,    would,    at    leas 
which  wishes   [sic\    to 
granting    some     degree 
relief."  *» 

According  to  Bresnah  in.  the  ATA  believes 
that  the  question  of  vehicle  length  and 
height  llmitaUon  should  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  states  as  these  dii  lenslons  are  matters 
affecting  public  safety  :  nd  are  unrelated 
protection  of  the  Fed  jral  Investment  in 
highway  structures.  Therefore,  regulation  in 
this  area  ".  .  .  should  coi  itlnue  to  be  handled 
by  the  individual  State  i  according  to  their 
own  traffic  conditions  an  1  economic  needs."  *• 

The  western  Senators  sponsoring  S.  2658 
suggested  that  all  Inte 
ways  have  been  built  to 
They  therefore  argued  it  r  uniform  standards 
for  all  states.  On  the  a  ;her  hand,  the  ATA 
would  prefer  to  contlnv 
tlon  with  different  size 
the  several  states.  As  Hi  -snahan  realistically 
expressed  the  ATA  posl  Ion,  the  state  high- 
way sj-stems  are  of  unev  n  quality: 

'While  uniformity  a  ight  be  a  desirable 
objective,  it  would  not  aake  much  sense  to 
require  those  states  wit  i  superior  highways 
to  adjust  downward  to  t  le  limits  established 
in  States  with  less  adi  anced  systems,  any 
more  than  it  would  mi  ke  sense  to  achieve 
uniformity  by  compeUlr  g  the  state  with  the 
less  advanced  system  t( 


"  See  Senator  Spong's 
lier  and  Henry  plus 
well's  statements  to  su 
that  higher  limits  wou 
highways  under  state 
the  Interstate  System. 
pp.  25.  134-35.  163.  and 
to  tell  from  Senator 
Senator    Kuchel    what 
was    concerning 
standards    for    dlfTereni 
Ibid.,  p.  264. 

^/bid.,  p.  141. 

"  Ibid. 


allow  weights  that 


questioning  of  Col- 

Br^hnahan's  and  Brld- 

]  port  the  conclusion 

1  i  be  Imposed  on  all 

J  irisdlctlon.  not  just 

learlngs  on  S.  2658, 

285.  It  Is  Impossible 

Spring's  exchange  with 

he    latter's    opinion 

estabUlhment    of    different 

highway    systems. 
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were  practical  and  reasonable  In  the  State 
with  the  better  system ."•■ 

Some  of  the  physical  advantages  of  wider 
trucks  and  truck- tractor  combinations  were 
mentioned  by  Bresnahan.  Tliese  were  as 
follows: 

"A  loa-lnch  width  would  make  It  possible 
to  mount  more  adequate  tires;  to  space  them 
better  for  cool  running;  to  have  adequate 
room  around  them  for  dual  chains  and  still 
have  room  for  adequate  springs,  and  larger 
capacity  brakes  on  an  adequate  frame.  In 
addition.  It  would  permit  marked  improve- 
ment in  vehicle  stability  by  increasing  the 
lateral  spacing  of  the  springs."  ^' 

One  might  raise  the  obvious  question,  as 
did  Senator  Cooper,  as  to  whether  wider 
trucks  would  be  less  safe  than  current  ve- 
hicles. However.  Louis  Klbbee.  highway  engi- 
neer for  the  ATA.  assured  the  Senator  that 
wider  trucks  would  Improve  safety.  It  may  be 
Significant  that  no  relative  accident  sta- 
tistics were  Introduced  by  the  ATA  in  sup- 
port of  this  statement.  One  might  expect  that 
;vccldent  statistics  from  Hawaii,  which  allows 
108-Inch  vehicles,  and  from  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island,  which  permit  102-Inch  ve- 
lUcles.  would  throw  light  on  the  effects  on 
highway  safety.  Such  data  could  have  been 
compared  with  similar  figures  from  compa- 
rable States  which  operate  with  96-lnch 
limits." 

A  special  advantage  of  Increased  vehicle 
weight  is  better  road  traction  than  now  ob- 
tainable, in  Bresnahan's  opinion.  TTie  adop- 
tion of  the  standards  proposed  in  S.  2658 
would  Improve  tractive  ability  by  adding 
weight  to  the  drive  axle.  This  was  explained 
by  Bresnahan  as  follows: 

"The  pulling  power  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  weight  of  the  drive  axle.  Thus.  If  the 
drive  axle  IB  a  single  axle,  an  increase  from 
18,000  to  20.000  pounds  .  .  .  means  a  gain  of 
1 1  percent  In  traction. 

"By  the  same  token.  Increasing  a  tandem 
drive  axle  from  32.000  to  36,000  pounds, 
means  a  12  percent  Increase  In  traction,  while 
an  Increase  to  only  34,000  pounds  would  Im- 
prove traction  only  6  percent. 

"The  Importance  of  good  traction  cannot 
be  overstated.  In  the  wintertime.  It  Is  often 
the  difference  between  making  it  up  a  long, 
steep  hill  in  the  snow."  '" 

The  validity  of  Bresnahan's  argument  on 
this  point  would  have  been  enhanced  had  It 
been  shown  by  means  of  engineering  and 
economic  analysis  that  an  Improvement  In 
traction  of  11  or  12  percent  is  desirable  in 
the  Interests  of  safety.  Moreover,  other  ways 
to  Improve  traction  might  have  been  dis- 
cussed, and  their  relative  efficacy  versus 
higher  axle  weights  evaluated." 


J2dy  23,  1968 
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-'■  Ibid.,  p.  137.  However.  Senator  Magnuson. 
who  believed  that  the  Interstate  System  was 
built  to  a  single  standard  In  all  states  (see 
p  99.  siipTa),  suggested  size  and  weight  uni- 
formity ".  .  .  would  be  a  step  toward  more 
safety.  You  can  handle  It  easier  when  it  Is 
all  uniform  and  when  there  Is  no  difference 
In  different  areas  and  this  Is  what  we  are 
trying  to  achieve."  Ibid.,  p.  272. 

''^  Ibid.,  p.  142. 

"Senator  Cooper  had  asked:  "Of  course, 
these  proposed  changes  call  for  larger  truck 
width.  What  effect  would  that  have  upon 
safety?  Would  It  bring  about  a  problem  of 
safety  to  the  passenger  vehicle — 

"Mr.  KiBBEE.  No. 

"Senator  Cooper  (continuing).  Unless  the 
width  of  the  road,  Itself,  Is  Increased? 

"Mr  KiBBEE.  No;  we  don't  feel  this  Is  the 
case.  In  fact,  we  have  had  many  of  these 
wider  vehicles  operating  In  our  moet  con- 
gested streets  for  many,  many  vears"  Ibid.. 
p.  160. 

"  Ibid.  p.  145. 

"  For  a  different  method,  not  requiring  in- 
creased axle  weights,  see  "Powered  DoUy  For 
Hilly  Hauls,"  Western  Trucking-~^kotor 
Transportation,  XLII,  No.  10  (October,  1963) , 
28-29,  62. 


The  safety  record  of  heavier  trucks  was 
made  an  Issue  by  Chairman  Randolph.  The 
Senator  pointedly  asked  Bresnahan  the  fol- 
lowing question;  "Now.  when  we  talk  about 
the  movement  of  trucks,  what  type  of  safety 
record  has  the  heavier  truck  In  its  move- 
ment as  contrasted  with  the  lighter  truck 
and  the  passenger  car?"  "  At  the  moment, 
Bresnahan  did  not  have  an  answer.  Irfiter 
he  did  submit  the  following  statement  for 
the  record : 

"Information  on  the  relative  safety  record 
of  all  trucks  as  compared  to  passenger  cars 
is  not  available  on  a  basis  showing  trucks 
by  size  or  weight.  The  only  complete  In- 
formation, covering  all  vehicles,  shows 
trucks  as  a  composite  group  and  all  passenger 
cars  as  a  group.  ...  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
percent  of  trucks  Involved  In  accidents  has 
grown  smaller  and  smaller  over  the  years 
even  though  the  truck  percent  of  the  total 
vehicle  registration  has  remained  much  the 
same."  " 

The  validity  of  this  statement  will  be  dis- 
cussed In  a  later  section  dealing  with  the 
testmony  of  the  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation. Chapter  VI  also  describes  and  eval- 
uates the  safety  record  of  heavy  trucks. 

In  general,  the  Issue  as  to  whether  pave- 
ment and  bridge  strengths  would  be  adequate 
for  increased  axle  loads  and  gross  weights 
was  raised  less  frequently  In  the  question- 
ing of  the  ATA  representatives  than  the  Issue 
of  the  effects  on  the  safety  of  other  high- 
way users.  Bresnahan  suggested  that  the 
single-axle  Increase  from  18.000  to  20.000 
pounds  would  be  "modest  and  reasonable,"  " 
and  that  the  tandem-axle  equivalent  of 
20,000  pounds  should  be  36.000  pound*;  or 
more.''  This  statement  prompted  Senator 
Cooper  to  ask  whether  Increases  of  these 
magnitudes  should  call  for  Increased  high- 
way expenditures  for  construction  to  ac- 
commodate larger  and  heavier  commercial 
vehicles.  The  following  Illuminating  ex- 
change took  place: 

"Senator  Cooper.  I  am  assuming  there  Is 
a  valid  ground  for  asking  these  increases 
in  the  slz^e  and  weight  limits,  due  to  prog- 
ress, growth  of  the  economy,  increasing  popu- 
lation and  all  that.  But  would  you  admit, 
though,  that  If  this  Is  done  It  would  re- 
quire   Increased    expenditures    in    the    con- 


It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  traction 
issue  was  again  raised  during  the  Hearings 
when  Senator  Hoggs  questioned  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator,  Lowell  Brldwell,  as 
to  the  inxportance  of  Increased  traction.  Sen- 
ator Boggs  asked:  "Will  the  36,000-pound 
tandem  iucle  provide  significantly  better 
traction  characteristics  than  the  34,000- 
pound  tandem  axle?"  The  following  ex- 
change ensued: 

"Mr.  Briowell.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  trac- 
tion .  .  .  certainly  would  be  better  at  36 
than  it  would  be  at  34,  and  38  would  be  better 
than  36. 

"It  Is  relative,  so  that  the  economic  trade- 
off Is  the  Improved  traction  as  between  34 
and  36  as  compared  with  the  increased  con- 
struction and  maintenance  costs  that  result 
from  that  heavier  loading.  And  in  our  opin- 
ion, the  Impiroved  traction,  which  we  admit. 
Is  not  worth  the  extra  cost  that  would  result 
In  both  construction  and  maintenance  costs. 

"Senator  Boccs.  Is  this  an  Important  fac- 
tor, traction  as  a  safety  characteristic? 

"Mr.  Bridwell.  Certainly  traction  Is  Impor- 
ta.1t  as  a  safety  characteristic,  but  a  dual- 
axle  loading  of  34,000  pounds  does  not  mean 
that  you  do  not  have  traction. 

"The  difference  In  traction  between  34  and 
36  Is  recogioized.  We  don't  believe  It  Is  that 
Important."  Hearings  on  8.  2658,  pp.  286-87. 

'-  Ibid.,  p.  158. 

"Ibid.,  p.  164.  The  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil data  ujx>n  which  this  statement  Is  based 
are  reproduced  as  Table  30,  infra,  p.  388. 

"Ibid.,  p.  143 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  146-47. 


struction  of  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem— that  part  which  Is  not  yet  construc- 
ted— and  of  the  regular  Federal-aid  system? 

"Would  it  not  actually  require  increased 
expenditures  for  stronger  road  surfaces,  and 
perhaps  ivider  road  surfaces,  than  is  noic  be- 
ing done? 

Mr.  Bresnahan.  We  don't  think  so.  Sen- 
ator. 

"Senator  Cooper.  I  Just  glanced  hturledly 
through  the  statements  being  made  by  oth- 
ers, and  noticed  one  striking  statement:  that 
with  a  truck  loaded  to  present  weight  stand- 
ards, that  Its  load  and  stress  up>on  the  high- 
way would  be  equivalent  to  the  passage  of 
5,000  standard  automobiles.  I  may  be  wrong 
about  this;  but  I  don't  think  1  am  wholly 
wrong  In  recalling  that  If  theee  weight 
standards  are  Increased  as  proposed  in  the 
bill.  It  has  been  said  that  would  be  Increased 
to  a  much  larger  ratio,  equivalent  to  almost 
double   that  number  of  automobiles. 

"Now,  if  that  Is  correct.  Increased  axle 
weights  are  bound  to  put  more  stress  on  these 
highways,  which  could  affect  their  useful 
life,  and  also  their  safety.  I  assume  that  In 
the  future,  at  least,  we  would  then  have  to 
have  better  construction  and  It  would  cost 
more  money.  I  am  not  saying  It  should  not  be 
done.  But  are  you  going  to  deny  that  that 
uould  have  to  be  done? 

"Mr.  Bresnahan.  What  we  are  saying.  Sen- 
ator, is  that  if  the  road  is  properly  buUt  to 
accommodate  these  axle  limits,  there  should 
be  no  problem. 

■••»••• 

"Senator  Cooper.  Are  you  saying  nou),  from 
your  knowledge  and  experience — and  I  know 
you  have  a  great  deal  with  your  colleagues 
there — that  the  Interstate  System,  all  seg- 
ments of  it  as  it  now  has  been  built,  could 
handle  this  increased  weight  without  any 
dangerous  stress  upon  its  surface? 

"Mr.  Bresnahan.  We  are  not  contending 
that  in  all  States  necessarily  this  would  be 
the  case.  .  .  .  But  in  many  of  these  States, 
we  think  In  most  of  them,  they  have  not  built 
their  Interstate  System  to  the  bare  minimum 
required  by  the  1956  act.  They  have  antlc- 
lp>ated  that  these  limits  would  be  Improved 
and  they  have  built  their  highways 
sturdier."  " 

A  final  exchange  took  place  between  the 
Roads  Subcommittee  Chairman  and  Bresna- 
han. This  colloquy,  quoted  below,  Indicates 
the  primary  reason  why  the  trucking  Indus- 
try Is  pressing  vigorously  at  this  time  for 
greater  size  and  welg|^  standards: 

"Senator  Randolp* 'i'ou  have  said  In  effect 
that  the  legislation  Is  long  overdue.  You  have 
said  that  It  poses  even  a  matter  of  de8i>era- 
tion  to  your  Industry. 

"What  do  you  actually  mean,  Mr.  Bresna- 
han, by  the  word  'desperation'? 

"Mr.  Bresnahan.  I  mean.  Senator,  that  all 
other  forms  of  transportation  are  finding  It 
possible  to  make  phenomenal  advances  In 
their  technology;  larger  planes,  larger  rail 
cars,  larger  barges,  and  with  the  economy 
growing  the  way  It  Is  that  It  is  becomlrLg  a 
very  difficult,  competitive  problem  for  the 
trucking  Industry  as  well  as  a  serious  prob- 
lem. 

"With  Increased  labor  costs,  this  Industry 
Just  last  year  went  through  labor  negotia- 
tions which  over  a  3-year  period  are  going 
to  make  a  very  substantial  increase  In  Its 
costs.  All  of  its  other  costs  have  gone  up;  the 
Industry  has  tightened  its  belt  .  .  .  but  this 
Is  the  one  area  where  a  breakthrough  might 
be  possible  even  with  these  Increases  which, 
believe  me.  from  the  trucking  Industry's 
vlewTxilnt  would  be  modest  but  It  would  be 
extremely  helpful  to  the  Industry  In  making 
a  better  vehicle,  a  safer  vehicle.  Improving 
the  payload.  reducing  the  unit  cost. 

"This  Is  what  I  mean  by  desperate.  We 
have  been  waiting  now  for  many  years  for 


■  Ibid.,  pp.  160-61.  Emphasis  supplied. 
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an  opportunity  to  make  these  improve- 
ments." '■ 

The  position  of  the  Western  Highway  Insti- 
tute.— F\>r  many  years  the  Western  Highway 
Institute,  a  San  Francisco- based  research 
organization  serving  long-haul  western 
trucking  Interests,  has  been  Involved  In 
efforts  before  the  state  legislatures  to  In- 
crease motor  vehicle  size  and  weight  limits. 
The  Institute  has  formed  a  conunlttee  of 
highway  users  to  investigate  vehicle  size  and 
weight  Issues,  especially  those  relating  to  the 
longer  truck-tractor  combinations.  The 
WHI'b  Longer  Combination  Project  Steering 
Committee  has  conducted  tests  of  triples 
combinations  to  determine  vehicle  stability, 
traction,  off-tracking,  and  general  feasi- 
bility.*" The  results  of  certain  of  the  steering 
committee's  tests  will  be  described  in  Chapter 
VI  as  they  help  Identify  some  of  the  social 
costs  of  increased  sizes  and  weights. 

The  WHI's  position  of  relaxation  of  size  and 
weight  limitations  was  stated  in  a  series  of 
articles  written  over  the  past  several  years  by 
staff  members  of  the  Institute.  These  articles 
have  been  published  as  a  continuing  series 
In  Go.  Transport  Times  of  the  West,  a 
monthy  trucking  magazine.  The  following 
passage  from  one  of  those  articles  Illustrates 
how  the  WHI  utilizes  the  economic  growth 
and  special  western  need  arguments  to  pro- 
mote greater  size  and  weight  limitations: 

"The  West,  of  all  geographic  areas,  has 
been  most  limited  by  Federal  size  and  weight 
restrictions.  Traiisportatlon  progress  re- 
quired to  meet  ever  increasing  economic  de- 
mands has  been  largely  stymied  here  while  in 
other  areas  Federal  limitations  have  not  been 
so  restrictive."  *" 

The  WHI  believes  that  a  102-Inch  vehicle 
would  be  fully  Justified  for  all  highway  sys- 
tems. In  fact,  the  Institute  thinks  that  op- 
erators might  consider  whether  the  proposed 
width  Increase  to  102  Inches  will  be  adequate 
for  the  present  and  future  economic  needs 
of  the  Industry.'^ 

Greater  axle  and  gross  weights  are  given 
strong  support  in  the  Go  magazine  articles. 
The  WHI  suggests,  but  does  not  prove,  that 
the  costs  of  providing  for  heavier  vehicle 
weights  on  the  highways  will  be  negligible.*' 
The  Institute  denies  that  any  Increase  In  user 
fees  should  be  linked  to  increased  size  and 
weight  standards:  rather,  this  group  asserts 
that  Increased  standards  are  needed  to  offset 
fees  that  are  already  excessively  high.'-  How- 
ever, no  substantative  work  has  been  done  by 
the  WHI  on  the  adequacy  of  the  current  user 
lee  structure. 

The  positions  of  the  state  motor  carrier 
associations. — State  motor  carrier  associa- 
tions tend  to  concur  with  the  national  posi- 
tion on  sizes  and  weights  of  the  ATA  to 
which  they  belong.  Nevertheless,  several  state 
associations   presented   separate   statements 
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'"  Ibid.,  p.  163. 

•*See  Operational  Tests  of  Longer  Com- 
binations, Material  To  Assist  State  Trucking 
Associations  in  Developing  Plans  for  Tests  of 
Longer  Combinations  (San  Francisco,  Calif.: 
Western  Highway  Institute    11966]). 

"  George  R.  Egan.  "Truck  Sizes  and 
Weights:  Action  Is  Needed."  Go,  Transport 
Times  of  the  West,  XXV.  No.  4  (April.  1965) . 
21. 

■■■  George  R.  Egan.  "Truck  Sizes  and 
Weights:  The  Problem  of  Width  Is  Still  with 
Us,"  ibid..  XXV,  No.  9  (September.  1965),  45. 

"  George  R.  Egan.  "Truck  Sizes  and 
Weights:  Western  Roads  and  Sizes  and 
Weights,"  ibid.,  XXVI  No.  5  (May,  1966),  18. 
See  filso  George  R.  Egan,  "Truck  Sizes  and 
Weights:  Western  Transportation  Needs," 
ibid..  XXVI,  No.  3  (March,  1966),  23. 

-George  R.  Egan.  "Truck  Sizes  and 
Weights:  A  Pig  in  a  Poke?"  ibid.,  XXV.  No. 
7  (July,  1965).  17.  See  also  Jess  N.  Rosen- 
berg. "Truck  Taxation  and  Licensing:  New 
Federal  Highway  Taxes?"  ibid.,  XXV,  No.  6 
(June.  1965).  9. 


at  the  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Roads  Sub- 
committee. The  arguments  in  those  state- 
ments largely  paralleled  the  \  lews  of  the  ATA 
in  favor  of  greater  sizes  and  weights.  But  a 
close  reading  suggests  that  three  of  these 
associations  have  presented  cert,Un  inde- 
pendent viewpoints  not  covered  by  the  ATA. 

The  Utah  Motor  Transport  Association  ex- 
plained the  importance  of  trucking  in  Utah 
and  called  attention  to  the  higher  size  and 
weight  standards  applying  to  eastern  portions 
of  the  Interstate  System.  The  Association 
also  mentioned  the  favorable  treatment  of 
large  and  heavy  \ehlcles  by  the  public  toll 
road  authorities  of  Indiana,  Kansas,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  and  Ohio.  These  public 
toll  roads  permit  the  operation  of  long  and 
heavy  combinations,  apparently  without  ad- 
verse effects. 

"The  toll  road  authority  in  most  of  these 
states  have  distributed  expensive  brochures 
inviting  and  enticing  the  operators  of  trucks 
I  of  up  to  130,000-pound  weights  and  108- 
foot  lengths)  to  use  their  lacllltles,  at  I'cry 
attractive  rates,  with  substantial  volume  and 
quantity  discounts. 

"There  Is  no  indication  that  the  presence 
of  these  longer,  heavier  vehicles  have  Isic]  In 
anyway  prematurely  Impaired  the  highway 
or  the  safety  of  other  users,  or  discouraged 
any  passenger  car  from  using  the  toll 
roads."  ■■' 

The  Utah  Association  did  not  indicate  the 
number  of  large  and  heavy  combinations 
that  have  been  operating  over  the  toll  roads 
A  limited  number  of  such  vehicles  might  not 
occasion  mtch  highway  Impairment  and  In- 
terference with  other  highway  users.  In 
addition,  the  Association  does  not  explain 
whether  the  toll  roads  were  constructed  to 
higher  standards  than  many  principal  "free"' 
highways.  It  Is  interesting  to  note  In  this 
connection  that  the  large  and  heavy  vehicles 
traversing  toll  roads  are  not  permitted  to 
operate  on  other  public  highways  In  the  same 
state. 

The  Utah  Association  also  did  not  quote 
the  rates  for  large  and  heavy  combinations 
operating  on  toll  roads.  Most  likely  the  rates 
for  these  vehicles  are  higher  than  the  toll 
rates  for  vehicles  of  the  largest  sizes  and 
greatest  weights  now  permitted  to  operate 
on  the  non-toll  public  highways.  Perhaps  the 
toll  road  experience,  with  higher  rates  for 
the  maximum-sized  vehicles,  could  provide  a, 
guide  for  higher  user  charges  tailored  to 
vehicles  operating  under  the  provisions  of 
S. 2658. 

The  Montana  Motor  Transport  Association 
wrote  the  Senate  Roads  Subcommittee  to  ex- 
plain that  enabling  legislation  had  been 
passed  in  their  state  to  allow  gross  vehicle 
weights  as  high  as  105,500  pounds  In  intra- 
state commerce  and  to  expand  the  authority 
to  operate  such  heavy  vehicles  over  the  In- 
terstate System  Immediately  after  passage 
of  S.  2658  by  the  Congress.  "  Obviously,  the 
legislature  of  this  state  had  ^een  convinced 
that  the  needs  of  commerce  require  Increased 
vehicle  sizes  and  weights.  However,  this  alone 
does  not  prove  that  a  eufficent  overall  eco- 
nomic case  exists  for  such  heavy  truck-tractor 
combinations. 

The  Motor  Transport  Association  of  Con- 
necticut sent  an  expression  of  Its  support 
for  S.  2658  to  the  Senate  Roads  Subcommit- 
tee. The  statement  Included  an  Interesting 
comparison  of  the  Connecticut  size  and 
weight  limits  (which  exceed  the  Federal 
limits,  under  grandfather  clause  permis- 
sion I  with  present  and  proposed  Federal 
limits.  S.  2658  would  allow  increased  gross 
weights  In  Connecticut,  but  Coimectlcut's 
single-axle  limit  of  22.400  pounds  would  con- 
tinue to  exceed  the  Federal  maximum.  The 
Connecticut  and  Federal  tandem-axle  and 
width  allowances  would  be  Identical  If  S. 
2658  were  enacted." 


"  Hearings  on  S.  2658,  p.  332. 
-'  /bid.,  pp.  318-19. 
=•'  Ibid.,  p.  308. 
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teiitlon  that  present  wld'.h  llmitHUons  are 
obsolete  is  a  supposed  Increase  in  the  width 
of  passengers  in  recent  years.  Double  pas- 
senger seats  on  buses  are  presently  38  inches 
wide.  Piissage  of  S.  2658  would  allow  imro- 
ductlon  of  a  bus  with  40-inch  wide  seats.  • 
The  following  comment  lu  a  study  prepared 
by  the  American  Seating  Company  suggests 
two.reasons  why  Increased  width  Is  thougiit 
to  %e  desirable:  .  people  are  getting 
bigger  and  their  bodtes  take  up  more  .space 
and,  secondly,  people  are  demanding  more 
comfortable  seating:  the  width  of  the  seat  i.-. 
a  major  contributor  to  the  comfort  that  can 
be  built  into  the  seat."  -" 

To  Illustrate  a  trend  toward  greater  height 
and  weight  of  passengers,  the  American  Seat- 
ing Company  study  introduced  measurements 
of  students  entering  Amherst  and  Yale  Uni- 
versities from  1935  to  1967.  Army  inductees  of 
World  War  II  In  comparsion  with  inductees  of 
World  War  I.  and  Harvard  students  •"  Consid- 
ering only  the  data  on  the  upper-width 
ranges  of  the  American  people  as  shown  in  a 
cross-sectional  study  by  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  the  Company  concluded: 
".  .  .  that  to  the  95  percentile  men,  measure 
16  "  In  seat  breadth  and  to  the  99  percentile 
174".  For  women  in  the  same  range — 95 
percentile  17.6"  and  the  99  percentile  19" 
,  .  .  Since  the  usual  seat  in  an  Inter-clty  bus 
measures  approximately  34"  between  the  two 
arms.  It  can  readily  be  seen  ihalNtwo  women 
In  the  upper  ranges  of  these  ahJ^enslons 
would  be  squeezed  in  quite  tightly  in  s>ich  a 
seat."  ■" 

Of  course,  assuming  that  seat  breadth  Is 
normally  distributed  in  the  same  manner  for 
bus  passengers  ;is  for  the  rest  of  the  U.S. 
population,  therfe  is  no  better  than  one 
chance  in  800  that  two  women  In  the  upper- 
s-percent width-category  would  be  randomly 
paired.'"^  Perhaps  two  women  so  proportioned 
would  wisely  elect  of  their  own  volition  not  to 
share  a  double  seat. 

Whether  or  not  Increased  seat  width  Is 
necessary,  the  motor  bus  owners  argue  that 
increases  In  the  highway  width  limitation 
would  be  desirable  for  competitive  reasons. 
They  also  claim  that  wider  buses  would  have 
safety  advantages.  The  Greyhound  Company 
has  designed  a  new  bus  Incorporating  six  ad- 
ditional Inches  of  vehicle  width  for  which 
that  company  has  listed  an  Impressive  array 
of  advantages  over  current  equipment.  The 
new  bus  Is  claimed  to  have  better  handling 
characteristics  and  more  accident  Impact 
protection  for  the  bus  passengers.'"  However, 
It  Is  a  bit  dlflBcult  to  ascertain  from  the  record 
whether  those  advantages  are  made  possible 
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"■"•  Ibid.,  p.  184. 
•■■''  Ibid.,  p.  180. 

"■"'The  validity  of  such  longitudinal  stud- 
ies could  be  questioned.  It  might  be  the 
case  that  the  student  and  Inductee  measure- 
ments do  not  suggest  Increased  adult  dimen- 
sions, especially  over  the  time  span  of  the 
past  few  decades  in  the  U.S.  Rather,  these 
higher  measurements  could  be  the  result  of 
increased  maturation  rates  so  that  men  and 
women  simply  attain  maximum  dimensions 
at  earlier  ages.  Since  growth  may  stop  at  a 
different  age  for  today's  student,  one  cannot 
compare  the  measurements  of  entering  col- 
lege students  In  1935  with  entering  students 
In  1957  or  1968.  But  the  eventual  maximum 
could  be  relatively  the  same  today  as  in 
1935  when  AASHO  recommended  a  96-lnch 
maximum  vehicle  width.  See  J.  M.  Tanner, 
"Earlier  Maturation  in  Man,"  Scientific 
.American.  CCXVIII,  No.  1  (January.  1968), 
21-27.  Too,  Increased  student  height  and 
weight  need  not  Imply  increased  breadth 
across  the  hi[>s. 

•'"'  Hearings    on    S.    2658.    p.    180. 

'"^  Assume  50  percent  of  bus  passengers  are 
women.  Therefore:  5  100  5/ 1001  2=  1/800. 
The  usual  Intercity  bus  seats  43  passengers. 
Ibid.,  p.  185. 

■•^Ibid..  pp.  182-83, 


by  added  widths  or  by  such  factors  as  wider 
tires  and  better  braking,  which  might  be  pro- 
vided were  buses  redesigned  under  current 
size  and  weight  standards."' 

Of  course,  should  there  be  ;i  case  for  In- 
creasing the  highway  width  restriction  on 
the  basis  of  safety  advantages,  personal 
width  changes,  or  competitive  needs  of  the 
carriers,  the  cosu  of  increased  hlgliway  lane 
widths  occasioned  by  the  wider  buses  will 
have  to  be  charged  solely  to  the  bus  operators 
and  other  operators  of  large  vehicles  de- 
manding increased   width  allowances. 

The  position  of  the  American  Transit  Asso- 
ciation.— Support  for  increased  bus  widths  Is 
also  given  by  the  American  Transit  Asso- 
ciation, the  group  representing  the  Intraclty 
bus  operators  In  legislative  matters.  Accord- 
ing to  William  Owen,  speaking  for  that 
association,  local-  transit  vehicles  are  often 
allowed  102-lnch  widths  under  municipal 
regulations  for  operation  on  city  streets.  But 
some  difficulties  arise  In  the  cases  of  charter 
buses,  operations  within  metropolitan  areas 
that  straddle  state  or  International  bound- 
aries, and  transit  operations  on  urban  ex- 
tensions of  the  Interstate  System.  Owen  de- 
scribed the  effect  on  the  intraclty  bus 
operators  in  the  following  terms: 

"With  the  advent  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem into  an  area  where  ihe  local  transit 
system  is  permitted  to  use  102-Inch  width 
buses,  the  transit  company,  if  it  uses  the 
Interstate  System,  is  confronted,  .  .  .  with 
tlie  necessity  for  arranging  Its  operation  so 
that  routes  embracing  any  part  of  the  In- 
terstate System  will  be  served  with  buses  not 
exceeding  96  Inches  in  width. 

"This  involves  the  necessity  for  providing 
a  dual  bus  system,  which  usually  involves 
additional  capital  outlay  and  Increased  op- 
erating costs.  This,  plainly,  constitutes  eco- 
nomic wastage.  The  dual  bus  system  also 
limits    flexibility   of    scheduling    equipment. 

"From  the  passenger's  standpoint,  the  102- 
lnch  bus  improves  his  comfort  and  conven- 
ience and  increases  the  safety  factor.  Prom 
the  standpKilut  of  the  users  of  bus  service 
during  peak  traffic,  a  shift  to  the  102-inch 
bus  would  Increase  the  quantity  of  passenger 
capacity   available   for   service." » 

Transit  companies  have  an  Interest  In 
wider  vehicles  similar  to  that  of  the  Inter- 
city bus  operators.  But  full  operation  of 
transit  vehicles  with  102-lnch  widths  would 
involve  relatively  few  additional  miles  of 
travel  by  wide  buses.  If  102-lnch  wide  vehi- 
cles were  allowed  to  operate  on  the  Inter- 
state urban  mileage,  those  vehicles  wovild 
travel  on  highways  having  four  or  more  lanes 
and  satisfactory  lane  widths.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  102-lnch  wide  Intercity  buses  would 
frequently  be  operated  on  two-lane  highways 
and  over  many  sections  not  yet  constructed 
to  .satisfactory  lane  widths. 

Summary  of  the  positions  of  motor  car- 
rier associations. — The  associations  of  motor 
freight  and  passenger  carriers  based  their 
formal  support  for  more  liberal  size  and 
weight  restrictions,  as  provided  by  S.  2658. 
to  an  extent  on  the  contention  that  safety 
considerations  do  not  make  a  case  against 
larger  and  heavier  vehicles.  The  bus  associa- 
tions asserted  that  wider  vehicles  would  pro- 
mote passenger  safety  and  provide  better 
vehicle  handling  characteristics.  No  compara- 
tive ^fety  statistics  were  introduced  Into 
the  record  to  show  accident  involvement  rates 


"'  The  law  does  not  now  limit  width  due 
to  tire  bulge  (as  would  result  from  low-pro- 
file tires).  Also,  disk  brakes  might  provide 
better  braking  than  a  simple  Increase  In 
brake  shoe  size  made  possible  by  larger  di- 
ameter wheels.  (Buses  could  employ  large- 
diameter  wheels  if  vehicle  heights  were  to  be 
raised — which  in  the  bus  operators'  opinion 
could  only  result,  with  sufficient  lateral  sta- 
bility. If  width  allowances  were  to  be  in- 
creased.) See  ibid.,  p.  183. 

■»  Ibid.,  p.  242. 
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of  102-lnch  buses  (which  are  legal  In  selected 
metropolitan  areas)  versus  96-lnch  buses,  so 
the  strength  of  this  safety  argument  cannot 
easily  be  evaluated.  The  trucking  associations 
suggest  that  wider  vehicles  would  be  more 
stable  and  exhibit  better  traction  character- 
istics than  present  vehicles.  Again,  no  rela- 
tive accident  statistics  were  presented  In  sup- 
port of  those  contentions.  Nor  was  the  possi- 
ble need  for  increased  tractive  power  dis- 
cussed with  adequate  attention  given  to  the 
alternatives  to  greater  axle  weights. 

Safety  Is  Involved  In  two  other  respects. 
Heavier  trucks  may  prove  less  safe  than 
lighter  ones  because  of  slower  acceleration 
and  their  greater  mass.  Legislation  which 
permits  greater  weights  may  result  in  more 
rapid  wear  and  break-up  of  the  highway  sur- 
faces and  bridges,  with  decreased  safety  for 
commercial  vehicles  and  passenger  cars  alike. 
The  truckers  contend  that,  because  relative 
safety  records  embracing  all  vehicles  are  not 
available  by  vehicle  size  and  weight,  no  con- 
clusions can  be  reached  about  the  differen- 
tial safety  record  of  the  heaviest  current  ve- 
hicles. The  trucking  as8(5clatlons  did  not 
supply  a  prognostication  of  accident  Involve- 
ment rates  for  yet  heavier  vehicles.  Further, 
the  trucking  advocates  argue  that  higher 
weight  limits  will  result  In  little  or  no  added 
wear  to  the  highways,  again  without  present- 
ing the  needed  factual  evidence  to  support 
their  argument. 

While  the  carrier  associations  claim  that 
the  wider  vehicles  would  prove  to  be  safer 
vehicles.  th»>primary  reason  for  their  support 
of  S.  2658  can  be  discovered  by  analysis  of 
the  profit  motive.  Bus  operators  believe  wider 
vehicles  will  attract  more  passengers  who 
now  drive  their  own  cars  or  travel  by  air. 
Greater  width  and  weight  would  also  In- 
crease the  parcel-carrying  capacity  of  Inter- 
city buses.  Truck  operators  know  from  past 
experience.  Including  from  overloading  their 
vehicles  relative  to  present  axle-  and  gross- 
weight  allowances,  that  Increased  weights 
and  widths  can  allow  greater  payloads  of  both 
high-  and  low-density  freight,  with  less- 
than-proportlonate  Increases  In  the  carrier 
operating  costs  which  must  be  borne  or 
paissed  on  to  the  consumers  of  trucking 
services. 

In  realitv,  the  carriers  base  their  stand  in 
favor  of  S.  2658  exclusively  on  the  private 
cost  savings  anticipated.  This  position  Is 
taken  in  spite  of  the  considerable  evidence 
presented  in  the  following  sections  that  in- 
creased public  investment  costs  and  higher 
social  costs  will  occur  under  the  operation 
of  greater  size  and  weight  standards.  Char- 
acteristically, however,  both  truck  and  bus 
operators  reject  the  Idea  that  enactment  of 
greater  vehicle  size  and  weight  standards 
should  be  accompanied  by  Increased  user 
charges  to  be  assessed  entirely  on  the  users 
that  demand  the  greater  standards.  Cer- 
tainly truck  and  bus  op>erators  would  also 
reject  user  fees  assessments  designed  to  com- 
pensate automobile  users  and  nonusers  of 
the  highways  for  whatever  additional  social 
costs  larger  and  heavier  vehicles  would  occa- 
sion. The  carrier  arguments  appear  to  be 
supported  only  by  an  abundance  of  opinion, 
rather  than  by  relevant  facts. 
TTie  Positions  of  Certain  Manufacturers'  and 
Shippers'  Associations 
The  position  of  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation. — This  farm  group  repre- 
sents the  larger  farmers.  It  adopted  a  gen- 
eral iranspwrtation  policy  statement  at  Its 
49th  annual  meeting  held  In  December,  1967. 
Tlie  following  recommendation  was  part  of 
that  statement: 

"We  support  Increases  in  the  Federal  ceil- 
ings on  weight  and  size  limits  for  Interstate 
highways  to  permit  states  to  increase  limits 
If  they  so  choose.  Ceilings  should  be  at  levels 
which  will  prevent  damage  to  highways.""* 
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In  line  with  that  statement  of  policy,  the 
assistant  legislative  director  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau gave  support  to  enactment  of  S.  2658 
In  the  following  statement: 

"We  therefore  support  the  objective  of 
S.  2658. 

"We  take  no  position  as  to  the  exact 
weight  and  size  limits  specified  In  the  bill, 
this  being  a  technical  issue  Involving  anal- 
ysis of  research  findings,  but  do  recommend 
an  increase  In  the  present  restrictions  within 
the  range  that  may  be  enacted  without  dam- 
age to  interstate  highways."  •' 

Another  section  of  the  1967  Farm  Bureau 
policy  statement  on  transportation,  it  Is 
Interesting  to  note,  suggests  that  Increased 
sizes  and  weights  should  not  necessarily  be 
enacted  on  a  cost-free  basis  to  commercial 
highway  users.  As  reported  In  Transport 
Topics,  the  statement  was  as  follows:  "Trucks 
should  bear  their  proper  share,  as  determined 
by  research,  of  the  costs  of  building  and 
maintaining  the  highways."  "•  This  is  a  re- 
freshing recognition  that  It  probably  will 
occasion  significant  coete  to  accommodate 
larger  and  heavier  vehicles  on  the  public 
highways  and  that  the  special  beneficiaries 
should  be  assessed  all  of  those  differential 
costs. 

The  positions  of  the  American  Paper  In- 
stitute and  the  American  Pulpwood  Associa- 
tion.—TheBe  two  associations  submitted  a 
Joint  position  paper  to  the  Senate  Roads  Sub- 
committee, indicating  that  they  have  a  strong 
financial  Interest  In  enactment  of  S.  2658. 
Their  support  was  explained  In  the  following 
manner: 

"The  pulp,  paper  and  paperboard  industry 
Is  characterized  by  relatively  low  value  per 
ton  manufactured  products,  and  has  a  vital 
Interest  In  maximizing  the  productivity 
achieved  in  Its  distribution  system.   •    •    • 

"Truck  transportation  Is  an  important 
factor  and  cost  element  In  our  distribution 
network.  Furthermore,  truck  transportation 
Is  essential  to  the  movement  of  pulpwood 
which  is  the  major  raw  material  In  the  paper 
Industry.  Total  savings  for  our  industry  will 
be  $23  million  annually  if  the  improved 
limitations  are  adopted  generally."  " 

The  positive  interest  of  these  groups  Is  In- 
tensified by  their  anticipation  that  additional 
cost  savings  (over  and  above  the  $23  million) 
can  come  from  general  adoption  of  102-lnch 
widths.  Such  savings  to  motor  carriers  and 
truck  users  were  not  quantified,  but  are  ex- 
pected to  consist  of  "...  transportation 
economies  for  consumer  sanitary  tissue  and 
Industrial  packaging  material."  '° 

In  Chapter  V,  the  contention  of  the  Paper 
Institute  and  the  Pulpwood  Association  that 
S23  million  in  annual  savings  could  be  real- 
ized in  their  particular  Industry  (and  per- 
haps $3.3  billion  in  annual  savings  for  all 
motor  carriage)  will  be  analyzed  critically. 
However,  a  more  theoretical  assertion  made 
by  these  groups  In  their  statement  to  the 
Senate  Roads  Subcommittee  can  be  profitably 
discussed  at  this  point. 

The  two  associations  argued  that  the  rail- 
roads have  Increased  their  freight  car  ca- 
pacities because  those  carriers  found  that 
economies  of  scale  In  equipment  and  train 
operations  are  made  possible  through  heavier 
loadings.  They  further  contended  that  the 
same  law  of  economics  applies  to  heavier 
loadings  of  motor  trvick  equipment  and  that 
this  Is  a  prime  reason  for  removing  the  cur- 
rent size  and  weight  limitations."'  This  state- 
ment grossly  simplifies  and  distorts  the  sit- 
uation. Economies  of  scale — or  more  pre- 
cisely economies  of  vehicle  size  in  this  In- 
stance— are   dependent  on   the   capacity   of 


"Ibid.,  p.  258. 


«■   Ibid. 

« "Farm  Federation  Supports  Truck  Size. 
Weight  Boosts,"  Transport  Topics,  Decem- 
ber 25,  1967.  p.  10. 

•Hearings  on  S.  2658,  p.  291. 

•«  Ibid. 

•>  Ibid. 
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the  way  as  well  as  equipment  capacity.  The 
dep>endence  Is  the  same  In  railroading  as  in 
highway  transpKirt.  The  railroads  are  careful 
not  to  exceed  the  most  economical  freight 
car  sizes  and  weights  (axle  and  groos)  be- 
cause they  must  bear  the  full  cost  of  re- 
placing the  trackage,  ballast,  and  other  fea- 
tures of  the  way  when  overloading  brings 
damage,  or  forces  premature  retirement  of 
facilities.  Moreover,  they  must  reconstruct 
or  replace  damaged  or  destroyed  bridges.  But 
the  same  situation  does  not  apply  in  high- 
way transport.  The  truck  shares  the  public 
highways  with  the  passenger  car  and  pays 
only  part  of  the  highway  construction  and 
maintenance  costs.  Large  and  heavy  trucks 
require  differential  highway  features  such 
as  more  costly  roadbeds  and  stronger  sur- 
faces and  bridges  than  are  needed  by  pas- 
senger cars.  Truck  operations  also  Impinge 
on  and  limit  the  operations  of  passenger  cars 
within  the  traffic  stream.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  true  economies  of  vehicle  size,  optimal 
equipment  loadings  and  weights  should  be 
emploved  both  in  railroading  and  motor 
transport;  but  In  the  highway  case,  the  wel- 
fare of  the  common  users  of  the  facilities 
must  be  closely  and  fully  considered,  and  the 
differential  atmual  costs  of  highway  con- 
struction and  maintenance  must  be  fully 
assessed  agalns  the  users  of  large  and  heavy 
vehicles.  Only  in  the  highway  case  does  the 
problem  arise  of  making  provision  for  heavier 
vehicles  without  this  full  cost  being  assessed 
on  the  beneficiaries. 

In  view  of  the  differences  between  rail  and 
highway  transportation,  the  existence  of 
economies  of  vehicle  size  cannot  be  evaluated 
In  the  highway  case  unless  the  Incremental 
highway  and  social  costs  of  larger  and  heavier 
vehicles  are  placed  on  the  demanders  of  high- 
way faculties  to  accommodate  those  vehicles. 
The  statements  submitted  In  support  of 
S.  2658  have  shown  that  many  of  those  who 
exert  political  pressure  for  higher  size  and 
weight  standards  do  not  recognize  their  ob- 
ligation to  accept  any  resulting  public  and 
social  cost  Increases.  So  long  as  this  obliga- 
tion Is  not  recognized  and  taken  fully  into 
account,  the  Paper  Institute  and  Pulpwood 
Association  are  incorrect  In  stating  that  pre- 
sent Federal  size  and  weight  regulations  limit 
the  full  attainment  of  the  economies  of  scale 
In  motor  freight  equipment  size. 

The  position  of  the  Wyoming  Wool  Growers 
and  the  Wyoming  Stock  Groteers  Associa- 
tions.— The  president  of  the  Wyoming  Wool 
Growers  Association.  Vern  Vlvlon.  also  repre- 
senting that  state's  Stock  Growers  Associa- 
tion, wrote  the  Roads  Subcommittee  in  sup- 
port of  S.  2658.  He  based  his  support  for  the 
proposed  size  and  weight  Increases  on  the 
need  of  those  Industries  for  low  transport 
rates.  Further.  "Vivlon  introduced  excerpts  to 
back  his  position  from  a  booklet  by  Professor 
James  St.  Clair  of  the  University  of  Wyoming. 
a  locally-recognized  expert  In  the  area  of 
truck  transportation.  St.  Clair's  booklet  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  variance  between 
the  states  in  size  and  weight  regulations 
forces  truckers  hauling  Interstate  either  to 
conform  to  the  lowest  limits  or  to  follow  a 
roundabout  route.  These  adjustments,  ac- 
cording to  St.  Clair,  are  Inefficient." 

Obviously,  the  extent  of  any  inefficiency 
of  the  kind  suggested  by  St.  Clair  depends 
on  whether  logical  economic  rationales  exist 
for  the  Imposition  of  different  size  and 
weight  limits  in  several  states  in  the  first 
place.  One  economic  reason  for  the  different 
limits  could  be  the  need  to  protect  high- 
ways of  varying  structural  and  geometric 
characteristics.  IX  there  is  no  need  for  vary- 
ing size  and  weight  Umlts.  including  tiie 
possible  case  for  conserving  resources  by  re- 


■'-  Ibid.,  pp.  266-67.  St.  Clair's  work  is  Truck 
Size  and  Weight  Laws  as  Barriers  to  the  In- 
terstate movement  of  Livestock  (Laramie. 
Wyo.;  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Uni- 
versity of  Wyoming.  June.  1965) . 
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qiilrlng  traffic  to  utilize  tike  least-cost  trans- 
port mode,  legislation  ti  Impose  different 
standards  would  surely  beiuneconomlc.  How- 
ever, the  question  of  inefficiency  In  truck 
operations,  while  Imporliknt,  Is  not  really 
addressed  to  the  point  dlade  by  the  Wool 
Orowers  and  Stock  Orowss.  It  is  rather  odd 
that  Vlvlon  believes  Prifeseor  St.  Clair's 
booklet  supports  the  proflsloos  of  S  2638. 
for  that  bill  would  not  fcrce  the  states  to 
adopt  Identical  size  and  t<^elght  limits.  Nor 
Ls  much  of  the  livestock  traffic  by  truck 
hauled  long  distances  Tlie  problem  of  dif- 
ferent standards  Is  rarely  Encountered  In  the 
livestock  Industry,  especlatty  since  most  live- 
stock haulers  meet  the  cubic  capacity  limi- 
tation on  their  loads  long  before  they  exceed 
the  maximum  axle-  and  gipss-welght  restric- 
tions. Giving  conslderatloti  to  the  western 
situation  of  similar  size  vnd  weight  stand- 
ards In  adjacent  states  ,  (65-foot  doubles 
combinations  can  be  operttted  In  all  western 
stat«8.  for  example),  the  Bt.  Clair  publica- 
tion does  not  appear  toj  support  Vlvlon's 
position  in  favor  of  S.  2658. 

Ttie  position  of  the  National  LP-Gas  As- 
sociation.—Although  a  nittnber  of  other  aa- 
soclatlons  submitted  shorfllletters  In  support 
of  S.  2658.  the  final  group  to  make  a  sub- 
stantive argument  concerning  the  proposed 
legislation  was  the  trade  group  of  the  Uqul- 

>fled  petroleum  gas  Induswy.  Perhaps  some 
members  of  this  industry  stand  to  gain 
through  greater  use  of  tjjuck-tractor  com- 
binations fueled  by  LP-gajg|  in  the  event  the 
Senate  bill  passes.  More  dignlflcantly,  most 
of  the  LP-gas  travels  from  pnxLuctlon  to 
market  area  by  truck,  so  tliat  product  costs 
would  be  greatly  affected  by  freight  rates.'' 
LP-gas  can  be  condensed  so  as  to  present 
very    heavy    tank-truck    loftds. 

The  LP-Gas  Association  believes  that  the 
present  axle-  and  gross-wplght  limits  are 
needlessly  restrictive.  Wepe  higher  limits 
enacted,  this  association  Oonslders  It  pos- 
sible to  trace  the  multiplieir  effects  of  a  de- 
crease In  highway  costs  on  LP-gas  costs,  and 
eventually  on  consumer  prices  of  farm 
produce  because  farmers  use  LP-gas."* 

However,  it  Is  questionable  whether  the 
general  consumer  will  actually  benefit  If  he 
must  pay  more  for  his  highway  travel  in  the 
form  of  Increased  accident  expenses,  travel 
annoyances,  and  greater  user  lees.  The  more 
economic  approach  Is  to  evaluate  both  sides 
of  the  question  rather  than  to  simply  list  all 
the  conceivable  benefits  of  size  and  weight 
Increases  as  does  the  testlmohy  of  the  LP-Oas 
Association.  4^ 

Summary  of  the  positions  of  those  who 
advocate  passage  of  S.  265«.>— The  above  de- 
tailed presentation  of  assertions,  arguments, 
facts,  and  unsupported  opinions  constitutes 
the  essence  of  the  position  statements  of 
those  transportation  and  industrial  interests 
that  favor  upward  revision  hi  motor  vehicle 
size  and  weight  limits.'-  Threie  primary  things 
stand  out  In  these  position  statements;  (1) 
all  of  the  parties  taking  a  position,  carriers 
and  shippers  alike,  are  convinced  that  greater 


■■■'■  Hearings  on  S.  2658.  p.  3: 

•'  Ibid. 

•■■'Some  advocates  were  no|t  represented  In 
the  Hearings  and  their  arguments  are  there- 
fore not  presented  In  this  ch*pter.  For  exam- 
ple. Pord  Motor  Company  Jd^ned  the  ATA  in 
sponsoring  a  series  of  fullrfpage  advertise- 
ments In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  Wash- 
ington Post  In  October.  [November,  and 
December,  1967.  to  prom(i|te  the  use  of 
"multiple-trailer  trucks"  and  point  out  the 
"inefficiency"  and  "underutBlzatlon"  of  the 
public  highways  caused  by  jiehicle  size  and 
weight  limitations.  In  a  let 
a  representative  of  Ford  st 
"  .  .  siunma-lze  our  posltl 
hide  standards,"  Personal  letter  from  Ro- 
bert J.  Blerman.  Public  Relations  Depart 
ment,  Pord  Division,  Pord 
Dearborn.  Mich..  March  12.  1 
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sizes  and  weights  will  save  them  money:  (2) 
these  parties  are  equally  certain  of  their 
largely  unsupported  opinions  that  Increased 
standards  will  have  little  physical  or  cost 
effect  on  the  public  highways,  and  therefore 
that  no  increases  will  be  required  In  user  fee 
payments  by  operators  of  large  vehicles;  and 
(3)  some  of  the  parties  (notably  the  Amer- 
ican Trucking  Associations  and  NAMBO) 
argue  that  larger  vehifcles  will  actually  be 
saler  vehicles.  Points  2  and  3  are  sharply  con- 
tested by  the  arguments  of  the  opponents  ol 
higher  size  and  weight  maxima.  The  next 
section  goes  Into  these  arguments  of  op- 
ponents. Chapter  V  attempts  to  add  quan- 
titative measures  of  the  assertions  in  point  1. 
Opponents  of  increased  size  and  tveight  limits 
Relatively  few  witnesses  appeared  for  the 
opponents  of  S.  2658.  but  those  parties  ap- 
pearing represent  a  large  segment  of  the 
American  populace  and  powerful  transporta- 
tion Interests.  These  opponents  of  S.  2658 
may  be  grouped  in  four  categortes  for  discus- 
sion The  first  category  Is  made  up  of  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads,  represent- 
ing the  major  competitors  of  motor  freight 
companies  and  others  employing  large  and 
heavy  trucks  on  the  public  highways.  The 
second  group  consists  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Highway  Officials  and  several 
state  highway  departments  presenting  sepa- 
rate statements.  The  witnesses  in  this  second 
group  represent  the  point  of  view  of  the  auto- 
motive public  as  taxpayers  and  as  the  ma- 
jority of  highway  users.  The  third  category 
Is  composed  of  the  American  Automobile 
Association  and  a  few  member  automobile 
clubs  submitting  separate  statements.  This 
category  represents  the  automobile  users 
more  directly  than  the  second  group  of  wit- 
nesses. The  final  group  Includes  the  Federal 
government  agencies  having  an  interest  In 
highway  transportation:  the  Budget  Bureau. 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  In  which 
Is  located  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 

The  Position  of  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads 

No  representative  of  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads  i  .\AR  >  appeared  at  the 
Hearings  on  S.  2658.  Nevertheless,  the  posi- 
tion of  that  organlzatic^  was  made  clear  by 
a  seven-page  statement  submitted  to  the 
Senate  Roads  Subcommittee.  The  AAR  has 
given  the  following  summary  of  the  reasons 
for  rational  opposition  to  enactmnet  of  S 
2658: 

"Our  national  transportation  policy  de- 
mands that  the  existing  inequitable  situa- 
tion between  motor  carriers  and  the  rail- 
roads, resulting  from  inadequate  highway 
user  charges  on  heavy  units,  not  be  aggra- 
vated or  worsened  as  would  be  done  by  this 
bill.  Highway  cost  burdens  should  be  as- 
sumed by  those  users  occasioning  such  bur- 
dens. If  such  Is  not  done,  the  nation's  avail- 
able transportation  resources  are  used  In 
uneconomic  and  inefficient  ways.  S.  2658  can- 
not be  considered  separate  and  apart  from 
this  principle.  While  your  Committee  may 
have  no  direct  Jurisdiction  over  the  measure 
and  level  of  user  charges.  It  seems  to  us  that 
It  does  have  a  general  responsibility  imposed 
upon  it  by  the  national  transportation  pol- 
icy. 

"If.  with  the  new  and  additional  economic 
factors,  sufficient  facts  are  not  available  for 
application  of  the  above  principle,  then  ac- 
tion on  this  bill  should  be  withheld  pending 
requisite  study."  '• 

The  nation's  railroads  have  a  real  Interest 
In  truck  sizes  and  weights  and  an  unques- 
tionable right  to  complain  If  highway  cost 
burdens  are  not  borne  by  the  users  occasion- 
ing those  costs.  As  Professor  James  C.  Nelson, 
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quoted  by  the  AAR  and  the  Bur«au  of  Public 
Roads  in  the  final  Report  of  the  Highway 
Cost  Allocation  Study,  has  stated: 

"More  widespread  and  Intense  bus  and 
truck  competition  with  the  railroads  will  al- 
most certainly  be  a  principal  long-term  ef- 
fect of  greatly  enlarged  Federal  expendi- 
tures on  highways  and  of  concentration  of 
these  expenditures  on  the  key  Interstate  Sys- 
tem of  competitive  routes.  As  trucking  costs 
fall  and  trucking  speeds  Increase  on  improved 
highways,  the  distance  range  of  profitable 
trucking  will  Increase,  and  it  will  become 
profitable  to  haul  less  highly  rated  com- 
modities by  truck."  ■' 

The  AAR  suggests  that  allowing  subsidies 
to  large  and  heavy  trucks  is  not  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  the  National  Trans- 
fwrtatlon  Policy.  That  policy  is  concerned, 
among  other  things,  with  promoting  the  in- 
herent advantages  of  each  transport  mode  In 
order  to  obtain  the  most  economical  and  effi- 
cient service.  The  AAR  finds  that  higher  user 
fees  are  necessary  for  attainment  of  those 
objectives,  as  disclosed  In  the  following  quo- 
tation: 

"Since  one  of  the  Important  objectives  of 
the  National  Transportation  Policy  is  to  fos- 
ter sound  economic  conditions  In  transpor- 
tation and  among  the  several  carriers  and  to 
Insure  the  efficient  use  of  transportation  re- 
sources, it  follows  that  those  carriers  using 
publicly  supplied  transportation  facilities 
should  pay  adequate  charges  for  their  use. 
In  other  words,  if  economic  conditions  are 
to  be  sound  among  the  several  carriers,  each 
class  must  pay  its  way.  If  this  Is  not  to  be 
the  case,  the  nation's  available  transporta- 
tion resources  will  be  used  In  uneconomic 
and  Inefficient  ways.  Studies  ordered  by 
Congress  and  reports  resulting  therefrom 
show  beyond  question  that  the  heavier  trucks 
and  combinations  should  be  paying  consid- 
erably more  than  they  do  ncfw  for  their  use 
of  the  highways." ''' 

In  the  AAR's  opinion,  the  research  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  which  has  been 
underway  for  many  years,  definitely  shows 
that  inadequate  user  fee  payment  are  being 
made  by  the  heavy  vehicles.  To  the  extent 
that  present  user  charges  are  Inadequate  to 
cover  the  Incremental  costs  occasioned  by 
the  large  and  heavy  vehicles,  it  Is  logically 
convincing  that  increased  vehicle  loads  that 
will  further  Increase  the  incremental  high- 
way costs  to  accommodate  large  and  heavy 
vehicles  will  worsen  the  competitive  situa- 
tion unless  compensating  payments  are 
made. 

As  do  many  other  witnesses,  the  AAR  fur- 
ther feels  that  the  larger  and  heavier  vehicles 
which  S.  2658  would  allow  could  not  be  con- 
fined in  practice  to  the  Interstate  System, 
that  Is.  to  the  highways  built  to  the  strongest 
and  most  adequate  standards.  Operation  of 
such  vehicles  over  all  the  nation's  highways 
would  not  be  safe.  In  the  opinion  of  the  rail- 
roads. The  AAR's  view  concerning  safety  is 
as  follows: 

"The  larger  and  heavier  vehicles  permitted 
by  this  legislation  will  create  new  and  unique 
safety  problems — the  solution  of  which  will 
cost  large  sums.  Yet  there  is  (stc)  no  provi- 
sions made  for  these  beneficiaries  to  pay  a 
single  cent  towards  such  costs."  '^ 

The  position  of  the  American  Automobile 

Association 
The     American      Automobile     Association 
(AAA)     consists    of    more    than    10    million 
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lotor  Companv. 
B8. 


■'  Letter  from  Thomas  M.  Goodfellow,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads, Washington,  D.C..  to  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph,  March  8.  1968. 


•■  James  C.  Nelson.  Railroad  Transportation 
and  Public  Policy,  p.  83.  Quoted  In  Hearings 
on  S   2658.  p.  302.  and  H  Doc.  54,  p.  244. 

'»  Hearings  on  S.  2658,  p.  300. 

■•  Ibid.,  p.  301.  Although  full  supp>ort  Is  not 
cited,  the  AAR  finds:  "There  is  overwhelming 
evidence  that  allowing  larger  r.nd  heavier 
vehicles  to  operate  on  the  highways  will 
necessitate  Increased  Governnient  expendi- 
tures If  safe  operations  are  to  be  main- 
tained." Ibid. 


member  motorists.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
AAA.  its  members  are  Intuitively  atraid  of 
large  and  heavy  trucks,  and  their  fear  Is  well 
founded.*'  The  representatives  of  the  AAA 
testified  before  the  Senate  Roads  Subcom- 
mittee that  the  AAA  believes  truck  com- 
binations are  already  excessively  large. ^'  The 
provisions  of  S,  2658  would  Increase  the 
number  of  large  and  heavy  trucks  on  the 
public  highways.  According  to  the  AAA.  the 
effects  would   be  drastic: 

"If  enacted,  S.  2658  will  turn  our  inter- 
state highways  Into  truckways.  with  highway 
freight  trains  making  travel  so  uncomfort- 
able and  so  hazardous  that  passenger  car 
operators  will  be  forced  off  the  newer  high- 
ways onto  other  roads  not  frequented  by 
trucks.  After  all,  who  are  the  real  users  of 
our  highways?  Travel  by  passenger  cars  and 
light  trucks  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the 
heavier  combinations,"  " 

The  motorist's  concern  with  large  and 
heavy  trucks  occurs  because  these  vehicles 
directly  impinge  on  his  operating  capabili- 
ties. The  passenger  car  driver's  visibility  Is 
lessened  In  various  ways  because  of  large 
trucks,  and  the  large  vehicles  rock  his  car 
as  they  pass.  In  addition,  the  motorist  fears 
the  incidence  of  fatal  accidents,  as  indicated 
by  this  comment:  "Whenever  a  truck  and  a 
CAT  collide  It  is  the  occupant  of  the  latter 
who  is  most  likely  to  suffer  injury  or 
death."  " 

However,  an  exchange  between  Charles 
Brady  ajid  George  Kachleln  of  the  AAA  and 
Senator  Howard  Baker  of  the  Senate  Roads 
Subcommittee  brought  forth  two  different 
views  concerning  the  safety  of  currently  legal 
large  and  heavy  trucks  and  truck-tractor 
combinations.  Senator  Baker  introduced  fig- 
ures which  appeared  to  show  that  the  per- 
centage of  ac^'idents  experienced  by  trucks 
was  less  than  the  percentage  that  trucks 
constitute  of  total  motor  vehicle  registrations 
in  the  U.S.  The  AAA,  on  the  other  hand, 
introduced  figures  to  show  that  companies 
operating  the  large  and  heavy  trucks  expe- 
rience more  accidents  per  vehicle-mile  than 
the  average  for  all  vehicles  (about  twice  as 
many  I .-'  A  letter  submitted  by  the  AAA  after 
the  Hearings  were  concluded,  part  of  which 
Is  quoted  t>elow,  clarlfiee  the  apparent  con- 
flict between  these  safety  statistics  and  sug- 
gests why  great  care  must  be  exercised  In 
making  comparisons  of  the  accident  records 
of  the  large  and  heavy  vehicles  versus  all 
other  motor  vehicles.  The  relevant  state- 
ments, substantiating  the  logic  of  the  AAA 
view,  are  given  below: 

"Data  submitted  by  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association  compared  the  fatal  acci- 
dent experience  of  large  ICC  regulated  truck 
combinations,  the  type  most  directly  affected 
by  the  pending  legislation,  with  the  fatal 
accident  experience  of  all  vehicles  (passen- 
ger cars,  large  and  small  trucks)  In  operation 
In  1966.  Data  supplied  by  Senator  Baker 
compart  all  trucks  with  all  passenger  cars. 

"According  to  Afotor  Truck  Facts,  1967  edi- 
tion, published  by  the  Automobile  Manu- 
facturers Association,  almost  92  "^^  of  the  14.7 
million  trucks  registered  in  1966  were  two 
axle,  single  unit  trucks.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses such  trucks  have  the  same  operating 
characteristics  as  passenger  cars. 

"The  data  as  presented  by  Senator  Baker 
submerges  the  p)Oorer  accident  experience  of 
the  heavier  combinations  in  the  mass  of  light 
tracks  which  present  no  unusual  safety  prob- 
lems and  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
have  an  accident  involvement  rate  closely 
paralleling  percentage  of  vehicle  registration. 

"It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  percent- 


« Of  the  AAA  members  responding  to  a 
1966  survey,  27<"'^  listed  large  and  heavy 
trucks  as  a  major  annoyance.  Ibid.,  p.  256. 

»>  Ibid.,  p.  245. 

'■  Ibid..p  244. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  245. 

'•  Ibid.,  pp   254-55. 
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age  figures  presented  by  Senator  Baker  are 
based  on  numbers  of  vehicles  and  do  not 
reflect  miles  traveled  which  has  an  impor- 
tant affect  I  sic  I  on  accident  experience."''"' 

In  addition  to  the  highly  significant  safety 
problem,  the  AAA  Is  concerned  over  the  like- 
lihood that  larger  and  heavier  trucks  will  oc- 
casion greater  highway  costs  that  its  mem- 
bers will  be  forced  to  pay,  at  least  in  part. 
The  AAA  expressed  this  concern  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

"Increases  permitted  in  axle  weights  has 
Isle)  a  direct  and  Inevitable  effect  on  the 
life  of  pavements.  Where  no  limit  is  put  on 
vehicle  length,  there  Is  an  equally  inevitable 
effect  on  the  life  and  safety  of  bridge  struc- 
tures because  of  greater  gro.ss  loads  made 
possible  with  greater  lengths.      .  . 

"If  the  weight  of  trucks  and  truck-trailer 
combinations  Is  to  be  further  Increased,  the 
mileage  of  existing  roads  and  streets  which 
would  deteriorate  at  an  accelerated  rate  and 
the  cost  of  pavement  and  bridges  to  replace 
roads  thus  prematurely  destroyed  will  become 
an  increasingly  heavy  burden  on  the  opera- 
tors of  passenger  cars  and  14  million  truck 
owners  whose  needs  do  not  require  the 
heavy  facility  but  who  bear  the  major  share 
of  the  cost  of  providing  and  maintaining 
them. 

"Road  test  equations  .  .  .  revealed  that 
one  Impact  of  a  single-axle  load  of  18,000 
pounds  produces  as  much  pavement  wear 
and  tear  as  5.000  applications  of  a  2,000- 
pound  axle  load.  A  32,000-pound  tandem- 
axle  load  produces  the  equivalent  of  almost 
7,500  applications.  ...  A  36.000-pound  tan- 
dem-axle load  such  as  permitted  In  this  bill 
causes  wear  equivalent  to  12.000  applications 
of  single-axle  loads  imposed  by  passenger 
cars  or  light  trucks."  •-' 

The  AAA  pointed  out  that  bridge  costs  are 
also  markedly  affected  by  Increased  vehicle 
size  and  weight.  The  AAA  made  a  special 
survey  to  determine  the  proportion  of  brldgA 
on  the  nation's  highways  that  Is  of  the  low- 
level  H-15  design  or  less.  Tlie  conclusions 
reached  were  that  30  to  35  percent  of  the 
bridges  on  the  main  arteries  of  commerce  are 
of  the  H-15  design,  or  less,  and  that  as  many 
as  70  percent  of  the  bridges  have  been  built 
to  a  design  standard  of  less  than  H-20-S- 
16.'" 

The  AAA  concluded  Its  position  statement 
with  its  own  recommendations  concerning 
future  size  and  weight  standards,  including 
some  comments  on  how  to  improve  adminis- 
tration of  the  standards.  These  recommen- 
dations include  the  following: 

"(II  No  upward  revision  of  the  present  axle 
weights  or  gross  load  limits  in  title  23: 

"(2)  Elimination  of  the  grandfather 
clause  .  .  .  : 

"(3)  That  Congress  direct  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  to  conduct  a  comprehen- 

sive .ctudy  to  determine  the  effects  of  pro- 
jjosed  increased  sizes  and  weights  on  existing 
bridges  on  Federal-aid  systems  and  the  di- 
rect costs  of  upgrading  such  structures  so  as 
to  accommodate  the  sizes  and  weights  per- 
mitted in  S.  2658: 

"(4)  All  costs  occasioned  by  any  Increase 
in  sizes  and  weights  be  charged  exclusively 
to  the  user  group  (heavy  trucks)  whose 
needs  occasion  such  costs. . . . : 


«  Ibid.,  p.  256. 

■'  Ibid  .  p   247. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  249.  H-15  and  H-20-S-16  refer  to 
design  .<;tandards  for  bridge  loadintrs.  The  H- 
15  loading,  extensively  used  since  about  1930. 
simtiiates  the  stress  caused  by  a  30,000-lb. 
FlDEle-unit  vchlc'e  equipped  with  a  24.000-lb. 
drive  axle  and  a  14-ft.  wheelbase.  and  as- 
Eumes  a  30  ft.  leeway  between  vehicles.  H-20- 
S-16  is  a  modification  of  the  H-20  loading 
",-hich  simulates  the  I've  '.oading  of  a  truck- 
tractor  semitrailer  with  40.000  lbs.  on  the 
front  unit  and  32  000  lbs.  on  the  second.  This 
semitrailer  loading  has  been  used  In  design- 
ing bridges  for  the  Interstate  System. 
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"(6)  That  a  weight  horsepower  ratio  of  at 
least  400  to  1  be  required  of  all  trucks."  " 
The  Positions  ol  the  American  Association  of 
State    Highway    Officials   and   State   High- 
way Departments 

Tlie  members  of  the  American  Association 
of  Slate  Highway  Officials  (AASHOl  individ- 
ually as  state  highway  department  admin- 
istrative ])erEonnel  ha\e  operational  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  nation's  major  highway  systems 
and  the  responsibility  for  constructing  those 
highways  and  keeping  them  maintained  for 
the  use  of  all  traffic  With  these  heavy  respon- 
sibilities lor  safeguarding  billions  of  dollars 
of  public  Investment  In  highways,  the  AASHO 
membership  realizes  that  regulation  of  ve- 
hicle sizes  and  weights  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary If  that  tremendous  investment  is  to  be 
protected  and  a  substantial  degree  of  uni- 
formity obtained  in  interstate  operation  of 
motor  vehicles.  Therefore,  the  members  of 
AASHO  have  considered  and  adopted  sev- 
eral policy  statements  on  vehicle  sizes  and 
weights  since  1932." 

The  representatives  of  AASHO,  in  line  with 
that  organization's  long-term  concern  for 
proper  use  of  the  highway  system,  stated  the 
position  of  its  membership  on  S  2658  in  con- 
siderable detail  before  the  Senate  Roads  Sub- 
committee. The  AASHO  statements  were 
suppoited  and  supplemented  by  several  re- 
search and  position  papers.  In  addition,  a 
few  member  slate  highway  departments  svib- 
mltted  separate  position  papers  to  the  Sub- 
commlttef  to  emphasize  certain  elements  uf 
the  AASHO  position  and  to  Introduce  a  few 
new  elements  of  concern. 

In  summary  form,  the  AASH€f  position  can 
be  described  ;ls  accepting  higher  size  and 
weight  limitations  than  now  are  allowed  on 
the  Interstate  .System,  but  lower  ones  than 
those  demanded  by  the  motor  carriers  and 
beneficiary  shipper  groups.  This  can  be  noted 
in  the  following  quotation: 

■  The  maximum  liberalization  that  we  can 
condone  is  a  20.000-pound  single  axle,  a 
34,000-pound  tandem  axle,  and  the  matching 
bridge  lormula  that  not  only  would  limit  the 
over-all  gross  weight  of  the  vehicle,  but 
would  control  any  intermediate  groupings 
that  would  support  the  vehicle." "' 

However,  .VASHO  does  support  a  102-inch 
■width  as  general  pt'hcy  for  operation  on  the 
Interstate  .System."'  The  remainder  of  this 
section  will  describe  the  reasons  for  the 
AASHO  and  state  highway  department 
positions. 

Statement   by   the  Amertcan  Association   of 
State   Highway   Officials 

The  current  AASHO  policy  statement  (re- 
vised in  1968)  suggests  maximum  motor  ve- 
hicle size,  weight,  and  performance  standards 
of  the  follo'wlng  magnitudes:  il)  a  102-lnch 
vehicle  width;  i2)  a  maximum  weight- lo- 
horsepower  ratio  of  400  pounds  per  horse- 
power; (3)  20.000-pound  single-  and  32.000- 
pound  tandem-axle  weights;  (4)  a  86,600- 
pound  gross-weight  maximum  for  the  largest 
combination  vehlcle.''- 

Earller  AASHO  policy  statements  were 
established  by  the  Association  In  1932.  1946, 
and  1964.  The  present  Federal  standards,  pro- 
vided In  the  1956  Act.  were  predicated  on  the 
1946  AASHO  standards.  The  current  1968 
standards  differ  from  those  adopted  In  1946 
only  in  supporting  a  2.000-pound  increase  in 
single-axle  weight,  a  6-inch  increase  in 
width,  a  14.600-pound  Increase  in  gross 
weight,  and  in  introducing  a  horsepower-to- 
v.eight  standard. 

These  AASHO  standards  are  design  stand- 
:irds — for  application  in  constructing  future 
roads — as  well  as  policy  recommendations  for 
the   maximum   allowable   sizes   and   weights 


"/bid. 

^'  Ibid.,  p.  189. 

'■'/bid.,  p.  198.       • 

■  Ibid.,p.  196. 

-  Ibid.,  fold-m  facing  p.  238. 
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that  should  properly  be  bermltted  on  the 
current  U.S.  highway  systefi.  Trucking  Inter- 
ests have  suggested  that  tie  194«  standards 
are  out  of  date  for  1964  conditions.  The 
AASHO  representatives  lef  orted  to  the  Sen- 
ate Roads  Subcommittee  In  Its  1968  Hear- 
Jngs* 

"The  most  Important  pi  rt  of  our  highway 
system  was  designed  for  a  maximum  18,000- 
pound  single  and  32.000-p  jund  tandem-axle 
loading.  In  fact,  this  was  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  1964  policy  anc  It  Is  still  the  stat- 
utory limitation  In  over  30  States  at  the 
pre.sent  time 

"We  might  even  state  t  is  also  the  gen- 
eral basis  for  the  design  of  the  Interstate 
System."  «■ 

In  this  respect,  the  194(  standards  are  not' 
obsolete  because  the  194«  weight  limits  are 
still  the  basis  for  prese  it,  pavement  and 
bridge  design 

Highways  are  long-ter  n  capital  Invest- 
ments whereas  vehicles  <  lepreclate  rapidly. 
The  Implications  of  this  si  ^nlflcant  economic 
difference  was  made  abum  antly  clear  by  the 
AASHO  statement  given  b«  low : 

"Roads,  and  bridges  bul  t  during  the  time 
that  policy  was  adopted  ;  i  1946  must  con- 
tinue In  service  for  30  tc  40  years,  so  It  Is 
Impossible  to  say  that  a  )ollcy  can  become 
obsolete  so  quickly*  or  s  lould  be  declared 
out  of  date  by  the  devel  apment  of  a  new 
series  of  motor  vehicles. 

"Our  past  policies  have  l  sen  liberal  enough 
to  allow  a  healthy  highway  transportation  In- 
dustry to  develop,  yet  r  lake  possible  the 
the  world's  best  hlghwt  y  system  within 
the  framework  of  available  financing. 

"We  must  bear  In  mind  hat  we  have  many 
miles  of  30-  to  40-year-i  Id  primary  roads 
that  must  continue  In  ser  Ice  for  some  years 
before  sufflcent  funds  are  available  for  mod- 
ernizing them  "  " 

The  AASHO  standards  are  supported  by 
the  recent  Ottawa,  IlUno  b,  road  tests,  the 
most  extensive  experiment  i  tests  of  highway 
pavements  and  bridges  ev«  r  conducted.  Also, 
every  major  highway-usei  group  was  con- 
sulted by  AASHO  for  its  v  ews  befoie  adopt- 
ing the  1964  and  1968  desij  n  standards. »  The 
1968  standards  were  adopi  ed  by  the  follow- 
ing carefully  devised  proce  lure,  as  described 
by  John  Morton,  .AASHO  |  resident  and  New 
Hampshire  state  highway  c  ymmlssloner: 

"Mr.  Morton.  When  th(  Individual  State 
highway  departments  bai:  oted  on  the  1964 
policy  draft  and  Its  revise  i  1968  version.  It 
was  the  considered  Judgme  nt  of  the  highway 
people  that  the  AASHO  r  )nd  test,  and  the 
subsequent  tests  on  typli  al  existing  high- 
ways. Indicated  that  the  t  eslrable  optimum 
balance  between  the  best  use  and  the  best 
life  of  the  highway  would  be  somewhere  be- 
tween the  18,000-  and  2dooo-pound  single 
axle,  and  the  32,000-  and  14,000-pound  tan- 
dem axle  loadings.  [ 

This  determination  was  ilso  supported  by 
highway  engineers  \aic\  1  )ng  and  valuable 
experience  in  maintaining  md  operating  the 
Nation's  major  highways,  and  In  seeing  at 
firsthand  the  effects  of  ce|tain  vehicles  and 

nee  and  life  over 


loads  on  highway  performi 
a  period  of  years 

"This  firsthand  experlen  :e  Is  a  very  valu- 
able and  highly  Important 
our  balloting  was  based  on 
analytical  scientific  answer 
experience  and  Judgment.  . 

"In  AASHO  balloting,  an 
proved  by  two-thirds  of  ou 
ments  for  it  to  become  a  f  Dlicy  position 

"The  Ch.mrman.  Who  vot  !s? 

"Mr.  Morton.  All  the  met  iber  department* 
are  entitled  to  one  vote  eact 

On  the  basis  of  the  cum  at  AASHO  policy 


consideration,  so 

a  combination  of 

and  professional 

Item  must  be  ap- 
member  depart- 


"/btd.,  p.  200. 
"/bid.  p.  189. 
"•See  Ibid.,  p    191,  for  a 
whose  remarks  and  statements 
'-'/bid.,  pp.  194-195. 
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statement  and  extensive  studies,  discussions, 
and  expertise,  AASHO  declared  that  It  cannot 
recommend  a  36,000-pound  tandem-axle 
limit,  as  would  be  permitted  by  enactment 
of  S.  2658.  Morton  made  this  position  truly 
emphatic  by  sUtlng  that  the  Association 
cannot  ".  .  .  approve  going  to  that  axle 
loading  as  a  trade  for  an  increase  in  con- 
tribution to  the  highway  trust  fund  by  the 
truckers."  " 

The  36,000-pound  tandem  is  not  acceptable 
to  the  highway  officials  for  the  following 
reasons : 

■'Many  of  the  roads  that  are  In  service,  and 
will  have  to  continue  in  service,  were  not 
designed  for  that  loading,  and  the  cost  allo- 
cation study  results  that  have  been  submitted 
to  you  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  show 
[sic]  that  the  theoretical  deficit  In  the  n- 
nanclng  contribution  from  the  trucks  Is 
based  on  present-day  weights,  and  not  on 
the  liberalized  ones  contained  In  S.  2658 

"An  Incremental  Increase  in  financlul  con- 
tribution from  the  trucks  could  not  be  of 
such  size  and  availability  as  to  pay  for  in- 
creasing the  structural  capability  of  all  of 
these  existing  roads  and  bridges  over  which 
they  would  travel,"  >* 

It  was  suggested  by  AASHO  that  the  state 
highway  officials  can  support  a  change  to  a 
20,000-pound  slngle-axIe  weight  maximum. 
But  even  this  support  was  given  In  the  belief 
that  the  30,000-pound  axle  would  be  little 
used  in  over-the-road  operation  and  would 
find  application  principally  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Improved  rubber-tired  mass  transit 
vehicles."" 

However,  AASHO  does  not  believe  any 
maximum  limits,  Including  the  limits  rec- 
ommended In  S.  2658,  could  be  made  appli- 
cable only  for  the  Interstate  System.'"  Nor 
should  these  limits,  at  whatever  level  they 
may  be  set.  Include  tolerances  for  sizes  and 
weights  above  the  limits  adopted  Tolerances 
only  Increase  an  already  difficult  enforce- 
ment problem.  In  President  Morton's  view, 
".  .  we  have  found  far  too  many  enforce- 
ment problems  in  attempting  to  allow  tol- 
erances In  addition  to  .so-called  maximum 
weights."  "" 

Positions  of  state  highway  departments 
submitting  separate  statements. — The  Illi- 
nois Department  of  Public  Works  and  Build- 
ings opposes  enactment  of  S.  2658.  That  de- 
partment (Which  has  the  state's  highways 
under  its  JurlsdlcUon)  made  a  special  study 
of  the  Illinois  highway  system.  The  .study 
indicated  that  large  increases  In  bridge  and 
pavement  costs  were  possible  if  the  bill  were 
to  be  passed.  In  addition,  a  number  of  safety 
difficulties  were  foreseen.  Inadequate  lane 
width  was  emphasized  In  the  department's 
statement: 

"Although  the  12-foot  lanes  of  the  Inter- 
state System  may  be  of  barelv  adequate 
width  for  102-Inch  vehicles,  the  9-foot  lanes 
of  thousands  of  miles  of  other  primary  high- 
ways are  most  certainly  not  adequate."  '"> 

Since  Illinois  finds  that  two  102-Inch  wide 
vehicles,  with  safety  devices,  cannot  pass  on 
an  18-foot  pavement  without  striking  each 
other  or  driving  on  the  shoulders,  the  de- 
partment concludes  that:  "Trucks  of  102- 
Inch  width  are  a  deadly  menace  on  Illinois' 
normal  highway  system,"  ">• 

The  Vermont  Department  of  Highways 
Judged  that  highways  in  that  state  are  suita- 
ble for  102-Inch  wide  vehicles,  but  Indicated 
that  doubles  combinations  are  not  allowable. 
The  Vermont  department  Is  opposed  to 
doubles  because  of  the  numerous  curves  and 
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Istlng  of  groups 
were  solicited. 


''■  Ibid.,  p.  197. 

"  Ibid.,  and  also  see  pp.  198  and  206  for  fur- 
ther discussion  of  the  drastic  effects  of  heavy 
vehicle  weights  on  bridge  and  pavement  life. 

""/bid,  p.  197, 

"'  Ibid.,  pp  205  and  233. 

'"'/bid.,  p.  197. 

"'/bid.,  p.  316. 

'<«  Ibid. 


grades  on  that  state's  highways.  However, 
the  decision  on  whether  to  allow  doubles  is 
entirely  the  state's  to  make:  S.  2658  would 
not  regulate  vehicle  lengths. '■■' 

Connecticut  already  allows  the  operation 
on  state  highways  of  vehicles  with  size  and 
weight  dimensions  equal  to  or  greater  than 
those  S.  2658  would  permit  in  everv  case 
except  gross  weight  But  the  Connecticut  ex- 
perience with  additlonl  bridge  maintenance 
made  the  highway  authorities  of  that  st«te 
view  the  vehicle  weight  problem  with  great 
concern  The  recent  Point  Pleasant.  West 
Virginia,  bridge  disaster  has  added  lo  that 
concern.  The  Connecticut  highway  depart- 
ment is  especially  aroused  by  the  absence  of 
a  length  provision  in  the  Federal  law  Thus, 
there  is  no  ultimate  Federal  safeguard  from 
the  dangers  of  very  long  and  verv  heavy 
truck-trains."* 

The  Virginia  State  Highway  Department 
also  finds  that,  because  vehicle  length  would 
not  be  regulated  under  the  provisions  of  S. 
2658.  the  total  weight  of  a  vehicle  combina- 
tion would  be  almost  unlimited  under  cer- 
tain circumstances.  In  these  cases,  with  the 
operation  of  long  and  exceptionally  hea\y 
vehicles,  the  structures  on  the  Interstate 
System  would  be  materially  overstre.ssed. 
which  could  cause  complete  failure.'*'  Slgmf- 
Icantly,  the  Virginia  liighway  authorities 
have  found  that  with  regard  to  pavements, 
passage  of  S.  2658  would  ".  .  .  increase  the 
maintenance  cost  on  Interstate  pavements 
and  would  result  in  an  approximate  15  per 
cent  Increase  in  cost  for  all  Interstate  pave- 
ments not  yet  constructed."  ""  In  short.  Vir- 
ginia's reaction  Is  one  of  almost  total  oppocl- 
tlon,  as  Is  evident  from  the  following  quo- 
tation: ",  ,  .  our  highway  system  has  not 
been  planned  and  designed  for  ever-increas- 
ing weight  limits  and  .  ,  .  to  increase  these 
weight  limits  would  place  a  burden  upon 
the  highway  sj-stems  well  beyond  the  states 
|.slcl  ability  to  finance.  The  highway  com- 
mission of  Virginia  wishes  to  express  to  you 
our  complete  opposition  to  any  Increase  in 
the  weight  limitations  and  further  is  vio- 
lently opposed  to  the  formula  as  set  forth  in 
Senate  Bill  2658."  '<" 

The  Positions  of  Federal  Government 
.Agencies 

Two  Federal  agencies — the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  Budget  Bureau — 
have  expressed  positions  on  the  Increasett 
size  and  weight  standards  as  proposed  bv  S. 
2658.  In  addition,  the  then-chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  William 
Tucker,  predicted  in  1967  that  size  and 
w^elght  changes  will  soon  come  about  In  mo- 
tor transportation.  However,  the  ICC  cannot 
be  said  to  have  taken  a  formal  position  fa- 
voring S.  2658  or  any  other  set  of  standards. 

Chairman  Tucker's  prediction  was  pre- 
sented In  two  .speeches  given  in  1967.  He 
made  the  following  observations: 

"At  the  lend  of  1966.  35  states  permitted 
1  tractor  to  pull  2  trailers  in  oomblnatlon. 
This  number  will  Increase  rapidly.  The  allow- 
able lengths  of  these  tandem  or  double  trail- 
ers will  go  from  60  through  65  to  somewhere 
in  the  area  of  98  through  108  feet.  The  axle 
and  gross  weight  allowed  on  most  highways 
will  likewise  Increase  to  correspond  with  bet- 
ter road  construction."  ■"• 
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>»«  Ibid.,  p.  332. 

'"/bid.,  p.  310. 

'"•  rbid..  p.  259. 

'»'  Ibid. 

'■■"Ibid.,  p.  260. 

'"William  H.  Tucker.  Chairman.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  "The  Future 
of  the  Motor  Carrier  Industry,"  (remarks 
before  the  19th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Com- 
mon Carrier  Conference — Irregular  Route, 
Doral  Hotel  and  Country  Club,  Miami.  Fla., 
March  7,  1967) ,  p.  5.  (Mimeographed.)  Nearly 
identical  phraseology  was  used  In  his  paper 
entitled  "The  Future  of  the  Trucking  Indus- 


Statement  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation.— The  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
trator, Lowell  Brldwell.  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Roads  Subcommittee  Hearings  to  op- 
pose the  particular  size  and  weight  limits 
relaxation  sought  by  the  sponsors  of  S. 
,2658.  At  the  same  time,  he  supported  some 
Increase  in  allowable  sizes  and  weights. 
Brldwell  Introduced  the  Department's  own 
suggestions  for  size,  weight,  and  perform- 
ance standards,  stressing  the  need  for 
amendment  of  S.  2658  In  the  Interests  of 
public  safety  and  an  efficient  transporta- 
tion system.  His  general  statement  was  as 
follows: 

"As  this  committee  and  the  Congress  have 
long  emphasized,  the  Federal-aid  highway 
system  must  meet  a  variety  of  criteria  in 
order  to  be  responsive  to  public  need  and 
demand.  The  system  must  be  safe,  flexible, 
economical,  productive,  and  durable.  The 
law  establishing  and  fostering  the  Federal- 
aid  system  has  consistently  recognized  this, 
and  has  worked  toward  the  balanced 
achievement  of  all  of  these  objectives. 

"S.  2658,  however,  would  raise  a  serious 
Impediment  to  the  ability  of  the  system  to 
meet  these  criteria  on  a  balanced  basis. 
Presumably  In  the  interest  of  Increasing  the 
productive  and  economical  use  of  our  high- 
ways by  truck,  S.  2658  as  now  written  would. 
In  fact,  present  serious  new  problems  from 
the  standpoints  of  road  durability  and  cost, 
and    perhaps    highway    safety. 

"We  believe  that  If  section  127  Is  to  be 
amended,  it  must  be  revised  In  such  a  fash- 
Ion  as  to  make  our  highways  more  pro- 
ductive, economical,  and  efficient  for  truck 
traffic  without  unnecessary  sacrifices  In  the 
areas  of  safety  or  durability.  Our  amended 
version  .  .  .  has  been  drafted  with  this  in 
mind."  "" 

The  Department  of  Transportation  recom- 
mended the  following  amendments  to 
Senator  Randolph  of  the  Senate  Roads 
Subcommittee: 

"We  have  reviewed  the  increases  In  allow- 
able vehicle  weight  and  width  prop>osed  In 
S.  2658.  In  the  Interest  of  achieving  what 
we  believe  to  be  a  fair  balance  between  the 
benefits  and  the  burdens  from  such  Increases, 
we  offer  the  following  suggestions.  .  .  . 

"First,  we  have  no  objection  to  increasing 
the  single  axle  limit  to  20.000  pounds  as  pro- 
posed by  S.  2658,  but  the  permissible  load 
on  a  tandem  axle  should  be  raised  to  thirty- 
four  thousand  pounds,  rather  than  the 
thlrty-sIx  thousand  pounds  presently  speci- 
fied in  S.  2658.  Similarly,  we  concur  In  the 
proposal  to  Increase  the  permissible  width  of 
vehicles  to  one  hundred  and  two  Inches,  Thia 
limit,  however,  should  Include  tolerances  but 
exclude  safety  devices.  .  .  . 

"We  believe,  however,  that  the  formula  for 
computing  the  maximum  frross  weight  og 
[.Tic]  vehicles  should  be  along  the  lines  rec- 
ommended In  the  1964  report  |H.  Doc.  354) 
which  would  permit  a  somewhat  lesser  rise 
over  the  present  limitations,  .  .  .•" 

"The  Department  also  believes  that  the 
Federal  standards  will  be  more  effective  If 


tr>-,"  (remarks  before  the  Practicing  Law  In- 
stitute. Statler-Hllton  Hotel,  New  Tork,  N.T„ 
August  25,  1967),  p.  3.  (T>pewrltten.) 

Chairman  Tucker  .stated  In  a  letter  to  the 
author  that  his  forecasts  on  length,  axle 
weight,  and  gross  weight  were  based  on  ".  .  . 
useful  material  contained  in  Technological 
Trends  in  Major  American  Industries,  Bul- 
letin No.  1474,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
February  1966.  and  the  article.  Caution: 
Pavement  Narrows  Ahead  which  appeared  In 
the  September  15,  1966  Issue  of  Forbes  Mag- 
azine." Personal  letter  from  William  H. 
Tucker,  Chairman,  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  Washington.  D.C.,  April  10, 
1967. 

'^Hearings  on  S.  2658,  p.  276. 
/bid.,  p.  5. 
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they  are  applied  to  all  Federal-aid  highways, 
not  Just  to  the  Interstate  System;  DOT  so 
recommends."-  Brldwell  made  the  same  ob- 
servation as  the  AASHO  spokesman,  that  It 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  confine  weight 
Increases  to  the  Interstate  System  due  to 
enforcement  problems.'" 

"No  position  was  taken  on  length  limita- 
tions by  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
although  the  1964  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
did  suggest  length  restriction.  However,  DOT 
does  request  that  vehicle  heights  be  limited 
to  13 '2  feet  and  that  the  following  perform- 
ance standards  be  placed  in  effect: 

"(a)  minimum  performance  standards 
specifying  a  ratio  of  gross  weight  of  a  vehicle 
or  vehicle  combination  to  the  net  engine 
horsepower  available  for  movement  of  the 
vehicle  or  vehicle  combination; 

"(b)  minimum  performance  standards 
for  the  braking  system  of  a  vehicle  or  vehicle 
combination:  and 

"(c)  minimum  performance  standards 
for  the  strength  and  operation  of  the  linkage 
and  coupling  systems  between  components  of 
a  vehicle  combination."  "* 

If  S.  2658  passes  Congress,  whether 
amended  according  to  the  above  DOT  sug- 
gestions or  not,  highway  costs  will  Increase 
according  to  Brldwell.  For  that  reason,  the 
Department  of  Transportation  stated  that 
".  .  .  we  strongly  believe  that  Increased 
user  charges  are  an  essential  complement 
to  this  legislation."  "> 

The  questioning  which  followed  Brldwell's 
prepared  statement  before  the  Senate  Roads 
Subcommittee  delved  more  deeply  into  the 
safety  issues  than  did  the  earlier  questioning 
of  Industry  spokesmen.  The  following  ex- 
change took  place  with  Senator  J.  Caleb 
Boggs,  acting  subcommittee  chairman: 

"Senator  Boggs.  Are  there  any  highway 
safety  implications  Involved  In  the  Increase 
of  weight  specifications,  whether  in  8.  2658 
or  in  the  administration  amendment  which 
you  have  mentioned? 

•  *  «  *  • 

"Mr.  Bridwell.  Yes.  sir,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  safety  Implications  In  Increasing 
the  weight  allowable,  and  it  [sic]  shows  up 
in  several  different  ways. 

"One.  of  course,  is  that  Increased  weight 
results  in  slower  speeds  on  grades,  and  the 
differential  In  speed  between  vehicles  on  a 
highway  is  a  contributing  factor  to  acci- 
dents. Of  course,  that  is  the  reason  we 
specifically  request,  or  propose  the  inclusion 
of,  a  welght-to-horsepower  ratio  in  our 
amendment. 

"A  second  factor  is  that  Increased  weights 
result  in  greater  mass,   requiring  a  longer 
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•'•'However,  separate  standards  might  be 
feasible  for  some  vehicle  dimensions,  in  the 
opinion  of  Robley  Winfrey  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads.  "Prom  the  standpoint  of  phys- 
ical operation  of  multiple  tmlts  in  a  combina- 
tion, provision  could  be  made  for  use  of 
longer  combinations  on  the  Interstate  system 
than  permitted  on  the  other  systems.  The 
separate  vehicles  could  then  be  added  or 
dropped  at  designated  areas  at  Interchanges 
or  permitted  to  travel  some  short  distance  on 
other  systems  to  a  suitable  area  for  change- 
over. Adding  payload  or  taking  off  payload  at 
Interchanges  to  comply  with  any  dual  system 
of  axle  weight  limits  Is  hardly  a  feasible  or 
economical  operation.  Dual  limits  on  vehicle 
width  or  height  are  impractical,  because  the 
fixed  structural  design  width  or  height  of 
the  vehicle  cannot  be  altered,  other  than  by 
a  major  rebuilding  operation  "  Robley  Win- 
frey, "Some  Implications  of  Motor  Vehicle 
.Size  and  Weight  Regulations,"  in  Papers — 
Eighth  Annual  Meeting.  Transportation  Re- 
search Forum  (Oxford,  Ind.:  Tlie  Richard  B. 
Cross  Company,  1967),  p.  270. 

•"  Hearings  on  S.  2658,  p,  6. 

""/bid,,  p.  279. 
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stopping  distance.  That,  of  course,  has  safety 
implications,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we 
are  specifically  requesting  or  proposing  au- 
thority to  establish  a  braking  performance 
standard, "  "" 

The  effects  of  heavy  equipment  gro,s8 
weights  and  heavy  axle  loads  were  also  dis- 
cussed In  detail  In  questioning  before  the 
Senate  Roads  Subcommittee.  Brldwell  and 
DOT  support  34,000  pounds  as  the  proper 
tandem-axle  standard  because  yet  higher 
weights  have  been  found  likely  to  produce 
serious  and  costly  damage  to  many  miles  of 
the  existing  highway  surface  and  numer- 
ous bridge  structures.  The  gross  weight 
formula  proposed  in  S.  2658  was  revised 
downward  in  the  DOT  recommendations,  and 
minimum  axle  spaclngs  were  specified,  be- 
cause bridge  structures  can  be  overstressed 
by  concentrations  of  heavy  axle  weights. 
Questioning  of  Mr  Frank  C  Turner,  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  brought  forth 
the  complete  rationale  of  these  lower  limits, 
as  follows: 

"Mr.  TuBNER.  If  vou  use  the  formula  that  Is 
In  the  bill  as  Introduced,  you  have  no  factor 
of  any  kind  which  has  any  controlUng  effect 
on  the  spacing  of  axles.  You  oould  have  a 
very  heavy  loading,  and  you  could  have  heavy 
concentrations  of  those  loadings  by  having 
axles  rather  close  together. 

"Indeed,  those  close  spaclngs  of  axles  pro- 
duce concentrations  that  contribute  to  very 
substantial  overstress  on  short-span  bridges, 
and  on  the  floor  systems  of  long-span  bridges. 
You  have  to  consider  that,  if  you  take  a 
rather  long  bridge  .  .  .  you  obviously  have 
very  long  spans,  and  the  weights  that  could 
be  allowed  tinder  either  of  the  formulas  are 
really  not  an  Imfxirtant  factor  In  terms  of 
total  loading  on  the  structure. 

"But  the  controlling  factor  that  we  have 
to  concern  ourselves  with  Is  the  loading  that 
would  be  produced  on  the  floor  system,  the 
beams  and  stringers  within  the  floor  system. 

"These  are  ordinarily  of  relatively  short 
length,  on  the  order  of  30  to  40  feet,  and  at 
those  spaclngs,  It  is  Important  to  control  the 
distance  between  adjacent  groups  of  axles 
to  prevent  overstresslng  those  portions"  "• 

Senator  Boggs  asked  about  the  effect  of  the 
changed  grcss-welght  formula  proposed  by 
Brldwell  and  DOT  on  pavement  surfaces.  The 
lighter  weights  requested  by  DOT  would  re- 
duce bridge  fatigue,  but  would  have  little 
effect  on  the  pavements.  This  discussion 
brought  out  the  relative  effect  of  gross  vehicle 
weight  on  structures  .is  opposed  to  pave- 
ments. The  exchange  was  as  follows: 

"Mr.  TtTRNERf  The  effect  Is  a  little  bit  dif- 
ferent. The  total  gross  load  will  have  very 
little  effect  on  a  road,  as  contrasted  to  a 
bridge  structure.  But.  again,  too  close  a 
spacing  of  axles  will  permit  the  overlapping 
of  the  stress  bands,  the  transmittal  of 
stresses  to  the  road  and  the  subgrade  in 
such  a  way  as  to  produce  overstress. 

"But  the  normal  vehicle  of  the  kind  we 
are  talking  about  in  this  discussion — there 
would  not  be  very  much  difference  between 
the  two  formulas 

"Senator  Boccs.  I  sense  an  implication 
that  the  greater  concern  Is  for  the  strain 
ajid  stress  on  the  bridge  structure  rather 
than  the  road  surface, 

"'Mr.  Tt-RNTB.  In  terms  of  effect  on  design, 
yes.  this  Is  correct.  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
formula  aa  proposed  will  produce  probable 
overstresses  that  are  sonaewhat  higher  than 
would  be  safe.  The  overstresslng  results  in 
damage  to  the  structure  by  fatigue.  This  is  a 
rather  critical  factor.  Fatigue  comes  from 
stressing  a  member  of  the  floor  system  of  a 
bridge  and  then  releasing  that  stress  .  . 
anri  loadings  of  the  magnitude  that  could  be 
permitted  under  the  bill  as  Introduced  could 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  probable  life 
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SUMMARY     OP 
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Automobile    Association. 
May  16,  1967,  p.  3. 
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carriers  that  potentially  can  result  from  size 
and  weight  increases  for  motor  vehicles  oper- 
ating on  the  public  highways. 

The  second  Issue  concerns  the  extent  to 
which  public  highway  costs  and  social  costs 
would  be  raised  by  allowing  larger  and  heavier 
vehicles.  The  opinions  expressed  in  the  Hear- 
ings ranged  widely.  Some  who  testified  as- 
serted that  no  increase  would  be  necessary; 
others  flatly  stated  that  increased  highway 
construction  and  maintenance  costs  would  be 
so  great  as  to  make  It  uneconomical  to  con- 
template any  size  or  weight  Increase  at  tills 
time.  Chapter  VI  will  attempt  to  compose 
workably  sound  estimates  of  the  additional 
highway  construction  and  maintenance  costs 
and  the  social  costs  that  can  be  expected 
from  enactment  of  the  provisions  of  3.  2658. 
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GETTING  TO  KNOW  HIM 


arles  N.  Brady. 

nt.     American 

\tashlngton.    D.C  . 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  23,  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  last 
Sunday's  issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
that  of  July  21,  the  veteran  Tribune 
reporter,  Chesly  Manly,  reviewed  some 
of  the  policies  and  practices  of  Georpe  C. 
Wallace,  former  Governor  of  Alabama 
and  third-party  candidate  for  President 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Manly  points 
out  that  Mr.  Wallace's  alleged  conserva- 
tism is  not  extended  to  the  area  of  fiscal 
responsibility.  Wallace,  if  past  experi- 
ence is  an  Indication,  can  spend  the  tax- 
payer's buck  just  as  fast  as  the  present 
crowd  in  Washington.  In  the  area  of  law 
and  order,  voters  would  do  well  to  in- 
quire of  his  past  record  in  Alabama  in 
connection  with  the  Klan's  program  of 
violence  in  that  State. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  contrast  the  past 
record  of  the  candidate  from  Alabama 
with  his  present  exhortations  to  potential 
voters.  In  the  opinion  of  Chesly  Manly, 
he  "tells  the  people  exactly  what  he  be- 
lieves most  of  them  want  to  hear  and 
does  not  hesitate  to  reverse  his  position 
on  any  question  if  he  thinks  it  will  mean 
more  votes." 

I  am  sure  many  will  agree  that  we 
have  had  too  much  of  this  duplicity  in 
the  past.  The  Manly  article  should  be 
read  as  a  matter  of  background  infor- 
mation, and  for  this  reason  I  place  the 
article  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Ex-GovERNOR  George   Wallace   and  the 
Alabama  Scene 

(By  Chesly  Manly) 

Those  who  know  Wallace  best  regard  him 
as  a  consummate  demagog,  who  tells  the 
people  exactly  what  he  believes  most  of 
them  want  to  hear  and  does  not  hesitate 
to  reverse  his  position  on  any  question  if 
he  thinks  It  will  mean  more  votes.  If  such 
opportunism  Is  reprehensible,  it  is  by  no 
means  unique  In  American  politics. 

Wallace  first  ran  for  governor  of  Alabama 
in  1958  with  the  Indorsement  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  and  Alabama's  Jewish  community.  He 
denounced  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  which  sup- 
ported John  Patterson,  the  man  who  beat 
him.  He  was  a  protege  of  Big  John  Polsom, 
a  fire-breathing  liberal  who  was  governor 
from  1946  to  1950  and  from  1954  to  1958. 

As  a  governor  from  1962  to  1966  and  as 
the  behlnd-the-throne  power  In  the  admin- 
istration of  his  wife  and  successor,  Lurleen 
Wallace  [who  died  on  May  7  of  this  year), 
Wallace  continued  the  Uberal-popuUst  poli- 


cies of  the  Polsom  years,  taxing  and  spending 
at  a  rate  that  would  astonish  his  conservative 
admirers  in  other  states.  He  launched  a  100- 
mllUon-doUar  school  construction  program, 
built  Junior  colleges  and  trade  schools  all 
over  the  state,  provided  free  textbooks,  com- 
mitted the  state  to  the  largest  road-bulldlng 
program  in  its  history,  established  clinics  and 
nursing  homes,  and  launched  an  enlightened 
program  to  keep  waterways  clean. 

At  the  same  time  he  Increased  the  sales  tax 
from  3  to  4  per  cent  and  the  corporate  In- 
come tax  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  substantially 
increased  sundry  other  taxes,  and  boosted  the 
.states  bonded  indebtedness  from  259  million 
dollars  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1962  to  501  million 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  1967.  The  state's  take  in 
taxes  and  other  receipts  from  the  public  went 
up  from  673  million  in  fiscal  1962  to  1  billion, 
7  million  In  fiscal  1967. 

On  the  cUil  rights  issue,  Wallace  parted 
company  with  the  liberals  In  1962.  Richmond 
Flowers,  who  was  elected  attorney  general 
when  Wallace  was  elected  governor,  says  he 
urged  Wallace  to  condemn  Klan  bombings 
and  shootings  and  not  confuse  violence  with 
the  question  of  segregation  or  Integration. 
"But  Wallace  refused  to  come  out  for  law 
and  order  in  his  inaugural  address,"  Flowers 
said  In  an  interview.  "He  said  that  was  In- 
tegratlonlst  talk  and  he  would  not  use  such 
words.  When  I  warned  ,hlm  that  he'd  have 
federal  troops  in  Alabama  If  he  resisted  the 
desegregation  orders  of  the  courts,  he  said, 
"That'^xactly  what  I  want  them  to  do."  " 

In  his  campaign  for  President,  Wallace  tells 
the  people  that  "law  and  order"  is  the  over- 
riding issue.  But  the  phrase  has  .t  different 
meaning  now.  And  in  1963  Wallace  did  not 
maintain  his  defiance  of  the  federrU  govern- 
ment long  enough  to  risk  going  to  jail.  He 
stood  in  a  doorway  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama and  stopped  Nicholas  Katzenb.ich.  as- 
sistant attorney  general  of  the  United  States, 
when  he  came  with  two  Negro  students  to 
Integrate  the  school.  However,  when  the 
commanding  general  of  the  federalized  Ala- 
bama national  guard  arrived.  Wallace  stepped 
aside. 

Former  Gov  Wallace  Is  getting  plenty  of 
money  frohi  volunteer  contributors  to  his 
Presidential  campaign,  and  there  are  indica- 
tions that  graft  from  liquor  sales  and  high- 
way contracts  are  no  longer  a  source  of 
political  financing. 

In  April,  Howard  Alexander,  owner  of  the 
Waugh  Asphalt  company,  filed  suit  In  the 
federal  district  court  charging  that  Symore 
Trammell,  Wallace's  campaign  manager  and 
former  state  finance  director,  and  25  other 
defendants  had  rigged  asphalt  bids  to  pro- 
\-lde  kickbacks  to  the  Wallace  pwlUlca;  orga- 
nization. The  suit  was  on  the  docket  for  a 
hearing  before  Judge  Prank  M.  Johnson  on 
May  23.  Shortly  before  court  opened  on  that 
date,  parties  to  the  suit  announced  '^.At  it 
had  been  settled,  with  costs  to  be  paid  by  the 
defense.  One  condition  of  the  settlement  was 
that  Alexander  wotild  not  discuss  his  reasons 
lor  accepting  it  On  May  29.  Gov.  Albert 
Brewer  announced  the  award  of  several  as- 
phalt contracts  to  Alexander's  firm.  Authori- 
tative sources  said  Gov  Brewer  had  agreed  to 
abandon  the  bidding  system  Introduced  by 
Wallace  and  see  to  it  that  Alexander  would 
receive  fair  treatment.  According  to  the  same 
sources.  Gov.  Brewer  enjoined  the  parties  to 
the  settlement  to  secrecy  because  he  did  not 
wish  to  embarrass  Wallace. 

In  April.  1964.  Luther  Waller  Jr  .  a  Mont- 
gomeiy  business  man,  was  served  an  obscure 
brand  of  bourbon  at  a  friend's  home.  The 
label  read,  "Bottled  for  Montgomery  Wine 
company,  Montgomery,  Ala."  No  such  com- 
pany was  listed  in  the  telephone  directory 
and  the  chamber  of  commerce  had  never 
heard  of  it.  Persistent  Inquiry  led  to  the  dis- 
covery that  the  so-called  company  actually 
was  Jack  Brock,  a  Wallace  crony.  Waller  also 
learned  that  Brock  In  1963  sold  the  state 
1.813  cases  of  "Hi-Neighbor"  wine,  which  he 
had  bottled  in  his  spare  time  in  an  old  ga- 
rage.  Prom   this   modest   beginning.   Brock's 
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business  grew  rapidly.  In  1947  he  sold  the 
Alabama  alcoholic  beverage  control  board 
32.534  cases  of  bourbon  for  $2,082,000. 

Montebello  Liquors.  Inc..  of  Baltimore,  also 
received  a  major  share  of  the  Alabama  liquor 
business  after  it  retained  the  Montgomery 
law  firm  headed  by  MacDonald  Galllon,  for- 
mer attorney  general,  and  Nicholas  Ware,  an- 
other Wallace  crony,  in  1963.  In  fiscal  1967. 
Montebello  was  the  alcoholic  beverage  con- 
trol board's  largest  single  supplier  of  gin  and 
vodka,  most  with  "off-brand"  labels.  Later, 
however.  Wallace  quietly  made  a  deal  with 
the  major  distillers  to  resume  sales  in  the 
State. 


ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  PEOPLE-TO- 
PEOPLE  SPORTS  COMMITTEE 


HON.  LLOYD  MEEDS 

OF    WASHINGTCN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23,  1968 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  commend  an  organization 
that  is  making  a  major  contribution  to 
our  society.  I  speak  from  firsthand  ex- 
perience about  the  People-to-People 
Sports  Committee,  and  not  just  from 
tributes  from  ambassadors,  world  capi- 
tals, and  the  press. 

Tlie  People-to-People  Sports  Commit- 
tee resulted  from  a  White  House  confer- 
ence convened  by  President  Elsenhower 
in  1956  for  the  purpose  of  making  It  pos- 
sible for  citizens  to  supplement  Govern- 
ment efforts  In  broadening  understand- 
ing and  friendship  between  ourselves  and 
people  of  other  nations.  Its  program  uti- 
lizes the  uriiversal  interest  in  sports  and 
the  understanding  of  good  sportsman- 
,ship  as  a  base  from  which  to  begin.  It  is 
truly  the  American  people's  program,  not 
a  commercial  organization  for  profit  or  a 
Government-sponsored  agency,  although 
it  has  the  support  of  ofiBclal  Washington. 

The  committee  cooperates  with  exist- 
ing sports  organizations.  It  encourages 
those  which  have  no  international  ex- 
change program  to  launch  one.  It  stimu- 
lates those  which  have  one  to  expand  it. 
It  provides  funds  and  other  types  of 
assistance  to  them.  It  brings  into  the 
international  sports  exchange  movement 
delegations  drawn  from  schools,  clubs, 
colleges,  and  universities,  both  amateur 
and  professional.  It  cooperates  closely 
with  goverrmiental  agencies,  both  domes- 
tic and  foreign. 

The  first  People-to-People  Sports 
Committee's  chairman  was  Col.  Edward 
P.  F.  Eagan.  a  prominent  New  York  at- 
torney, a  U.S.  Olympic  Gold  Medal  win- 
ner in  boxing  In  1920  and  in  bobsledding 
in  1932.  a  former  chairman  of  the  New 
■York  State  Athletic  Commission,  and 
chainnan  of  the  Olympic  Fund  Raising 
Committee  in  1956. 

Colonel  Eagan  passed  away  in  1967 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  prominent  New- 
York  industrialist.  Dr.  Leonard  Milton. 
The  nee  president  of  this  prestigious 
organization  Is  a  man  known  and  re- 
spected by  those  in  Congress,  Mortimer 
Caplin.  the  former  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue.  The  remaining  10 
member.'s  of  the  board  of  directors  are 
leaders  In  their  respective  fields  and 
dedicated  to  the  goal  of  the  People-to- 
People  Sports  Committee:  Gerald  T. 
Devine,  James  A.  Parley.  Albert  J.  Gav- 
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nor,  David  Gerstein,  William  P.  Harper, 
Terence  McShane.  Seymour  Mllsteln, 
Samuel  F.  Pryor,  Lowell  Thomas,  and 
Garry  Valk. 

I  first  had  the  opportunity  to  observe 
this  fine  organization  in  January  1968, 
when  the  leading  junior  tennis  players 
from  18  nations  came  to  the  W.  T. 
Woodson  High  School  in  Fairfax,  Va. 
They  had  just  competed  with  young 
men  from  20  other  nations  at  the  Sun- 
sliine  Cup  Matches  in  Miami  Beach.  Fla. 
My  wife,  children,  and  I  were  pleased  to 
have  as  guests  in  our  home  the  two 
young  men  representing  Australia.  Our 
friends  and  neighbors  in  Fairfax,  Va., 
were  delighted  to  house  the  representa- 
tives from  the  other  17  nations  for  their 
3-day  visit.  I  might  add  this  same  hos- 
pitality has  been  recommended  by  the 
People-to-People  Sports  Committee 
year  after  year,  wherever  the  players 
compete.  What  better  way  to  learn 
about  America  than  to  live  in  our  homes, 
go  to  school  with  our  children,  visit  our 
cultural  institutions. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the 
innumerable  projects  six)nsored  by  this 
oraanization  .since  its  birth  in  1956. 

The  committee  operated  a  hospitality 
center  during  the  1960  Olymoic  games 
in  Rome,  which  was  enjoyed  and  appre- 
ciated by  .some  2.500  athletes  and  offi- 
cials from  54  nations.  At  the  Tokvo 
Olympics  in  1964  the  total  increased  "to 
5.000.  A  similar  facility  was  provided  for 
participants  at  the  Pan  American 
Games  in  Sao  Paulo.  Brazil,  in  1963.  and 
Winnipeg.  Canada,  in  1967. 

From  all  indications  the  host  countiy, 
Mexico,  plans  to  conduct  its  own  hos- 
pitality center,  but  the  People-to-People 
Sports  Committee  has  offered  its  serv- 
ices and  know-how  to  the  1968  Olvmpic 
hosts. 

The  committee  lias  programed  and 
helped  bring  to  fruition  a  substantial 
number  of  international  sports  events. 
Hundreds  of  sports  delegations  have  par- 
ticipated— Americans,  representing  this 
countrj-  abroad;  and  foreign,  participat- 
ing in  sports  events  here.  Activities  range 
from  baseball,  softball,  basketball,  ten- 
nis, swimming,  and  boxing,  to  field 
hockey,  table  tennis,  cricket,  balloon 
racing,  chess,  ro'wing,  sports  fishing, 
fencing,  lawn  bowling,  rugby,  lacrosse, 
squash,  team  handball,  figure  skating, 
cycling,  and  yachting. 

This  year,  in  view  of  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem.  Dr.  Milton  and  his 
board  have  been  cooperating  with  the 
administration  and  urging  teams  to  visit 
the  United  States.  Teams  planning  to  go 
abroad  this  year  are  attempting  to  ar- 
range home  competition. 

President  John.son  in  his  April  16.  1964, 
letter  to  the  People-to-People  Sports 
Committee,  said : 

Of  special  Interest  to  me  is  your  Com- 
mittee's encouragement  of  the  donation  of 
sports  equipment  to  be  presented  to  over- 
seas youth  groups.  I  have  In  the  past  per- 
sonally presented  athletic  equipment  to 
youth  groups  abroad.  This  equipment  pro- 
vided by  the  Committee  on  behalf  cf  other 
American  organizations  was  most  gratefully 
received 

During  the  course  of  a  recent  conver- 
sation with  officials  of  this  organization, 
I  learned  that  approximately  900  sports 
kits  have  been  distributed  to  40  nations 
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in  the  past  4  years.  Roughly  50  percent 
of  this  total  have  been  sent  to  U.S.  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  who  have  utilized  this 
equipment,  be  it  soccer,  basketball,  base- 
ball. Softball,  volleyball,  or  others,  to  the 
fullest.  Within  the  next  month,  additions 
will  be  made  to  the  sports  kit  program — 
badminton,  table  tennis,  shuffleboard. 
tennis,  and  others. 

Last  January  I  took  a  sports  kit  volley- 
ball kit  with  me  to  Vietnam,  where  I  was 
privileged  to  present  it  to  a  group  of 
orplians.  Their  smiles,  their  laughter, 
their  appreciation,  made  it  one  of  the 
most  heartwarming  experiences  that  I 
have  ever  had.  I  am  certain  this  same 
scene  has  been  repeated  many  times,  per- 
haps 900,  but  for  me  it  was  the  experi- 
ence of  a  lifetime  and  made  me  an  en- 
thusiastic supporter  of  the  People-to- 
People  Sports  Committee. 

Ambassadors,  both  United  States  and 
foreign,  have  acclaimed  this  committee 
and  its  program.  One  of  the  most  recent 
exchanges  occurred  here  in  Washington, 
D.C,  when  the  committee  honored  four 
young  Czechoslovakian  girls  who  hiked 
from  Prague  to  their  ship  in  France  and 
from  New  York  City  to,  eventually,  Mex- 
ico City.  The  committee  was  priviieged  to 
have  as  its  gxiest,  the  Czechoslovakian 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Dr.  K. 
Duda.  These  young  ladies  will  be  honored 
at  the  San  Antonio  HemisFalr  by  the  San 
Antonio  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Lone  Star  Brewerj'. 

One  of  the  finest  tributes  came  from  a 
high  school  in  Lesotho,  South  Africa.  The 
principal.  Brother  Laliberte,  wrote: 

It  is  not  the  billions  in  foreign  aid  that 
Impress  Africans  here,  but  gestures  of  true 
friendship  such  as  pro't'lded  by  your  People- 
to-People  Sports  Committee. 

The  People-to-People  Sports  Commit- 
tee is  working  to  broaden  international 
understanding  and  friendship,  to  effect 
peace  and  good  will,  to  encourage  and 
educate  our  young  people  and  those  less 
privileged.  Tlieir  programs  and  their 
meritorious  objectives  deserve  our  active 
participation. 

I  concur  with  the  statement  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson : 

I  commend  your  Committee  en  its  good 
work  and  urge  that  it  receive  from  our  fel- 
low countrymen  the  support  that  its  im- 
portant program  deserves. 


ARMISTEAD  I.  SELDEN 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  17.  1968 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  as.sociate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  dean  of  the  Alabama 
delegation  and  the  others  who  have  .spo- 
ken in  tribute  to  our  colleague  from 
Alabama  ( Mr.  Selden  l .  His  pending  de- 
parture from  the  Hou.se  is  a  real  losi  to 
this  body,  to  Alabama,  and  to  our  coun- 
trj', I  know  of  no  Member  on  either  side 
of  the  aisle  who  is  a  more  able  or  dedi- 
cated Representative  of  the  people. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work 
closely  with  the  gentleman,  having  an 
adjoining  district,  and  to  know  firsthand 
the  outstanding  service  he  has  rendered 
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the  people.  A  large  segment  of  his  pres- 
ent district  Is  comprised  of  the  same 
urban  area  of  Greater  Birmingham 
which  it  Is  my  privilege  to  represent  in 
the  Congress.  The  peopleof  my  city,  who 
gave  him  their  vote  in  the  recent  sena- 
torial contest,  would  joini  me  in  express- 
ing gratitude  for  all  thaij;  he  has  meant 
to  our  area  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

In  his  departure,  Alabama  Is  losing 
one  of  its  finest  voices  l|i  the  Congress. 
In  the  sense  that  he  Is  experienced, 
knowledgeable,  well  known,  and  highly 
respected  in  Washington,  he  is  a  part 
of  "that  Washington  crdwd"  as  his  re- 
cent opponent  accused  him  of  being.  He 
has,  after  all,  served  in  Washington  for 
nearly  16  years,  and  has  used  them  well. 
In  the  sense  that  he  hai  given  his  best 
in  serving  the  people  of  Alabama  and  of 
his  district  and  has  sought  to  protect 
their  interests  here,  he  ii  a  vital  part  of 
that  Alabama  crowd  In  Washington,  and 
,  we  who- love  Alabama  si  all  sorely  miss 
him  here:- 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  also  my  privilege 
to  sen-e  with  the  distin  tuished  gentle- 
man on  the  Foreign  Aff  lirs  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Repre  sentatives.  His 
leadership  as  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
American  Affairs  Subcor  imittee  of  that 
committee  has  meant  m  ich  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Americas  and  particularly  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  He  has 
played  a  vital  role  In  .'^ti  pnrthening  our 
ties  of  friendship  with  the  nations  of 
Latin  America,  and  towird  frustrating 
the  unrelenting  efforts  cf  Cuba's  Com- 
munist dictator,  Pidel  Ca  stro.  to  subvert 
this  hemisphere  and  become  the  Lenin 
of  the  Americas.  Armist  sad  Selden  has 
given  firm  and  enlightened  leadership 
against  Castro's  Commur^st  colonial-Im- 
perialism and  toward  the  development  of 
free,  strong,  progressive,  alid  independent 
nations  throughout  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. In  my  judgment]  he  has  .served 
our  country  well.  i 

The  gentleman  from  | Alabama  [Mr. 
Selden]  has  been  a  credit  to  our  delega- 
tion and  to  our  country.  We  need  more 
men  of  his  caliber  in  public  office,  not 
less.  It  is  my  profound  hope  that  he 
shall  not  only  find  success  and  happiness 
for  himself  and  his  family  in  the  months 
and  years  ahead,  which  i$  certainly  well- 
deserved  and  should  be  the  case,  but 
that  the  considerable  expertise  and  high 
ability  which  our  friend  possesses  shall 
continue  to  be  used  in  tlie  service  of  our 
country  and  of  this  Government.  Permit 
me  to  join,  then,  in  wishing  to  him,  his 
lovely  wife  and  their  fine  children  all 
the  good  things  of  life  and  in  wishing 
for  our  country  the  benefit  of  his  con- 
tinued services  in  an  appropriate  capacity 
in  the  Department  of  State  or  some  oth- 
er place  of  service. 


WE  WILL  GET  THE  "PUEBLO" 
AND  ITS  CREW  BACK 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  22,  1968 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral months  ago  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  told  me  during  a  White  House  re- 
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ceptlon  "we  will  get  the  Pueblo  and  its 
crew  back."  The  remark  was  widely 
quoted  by  the  national  news  media,  De- 
troit radio  and  television  stations. 

Since  that  time  a  series  of  meetings  at 
the  United  Nations  tnice  site  in  Pan- 
munjom  has  been  held  without  an  agree- 
ment in  sight. 

Despite  periodic,  unconfirmed  reports 
to  the  contrary,  numerous  negotiating 
sessions  between  the  United  States  and 
North  Korea  evidently  have  failed  to 
produce  agreement  on  release  of  the  82 
crewmen. 

No  immediate  steps  were  taken  to 
retrieve  the  ship  and  men  aftfer  the  hi- 
jacking from  international  waters  by 
North  Korea,  a  fourth-rate  military 
power. 

When  the  Pueblo  was  seized  I  said  in 
a  public  statement: 

The  Congress  should  solidly  supp»ort  Presi- 
dent Johnson  at  this  critical  time  when  he 
faces  awesome  decisions  as  Commander-in- 
Chief.  We  are  law-makers,  not  military 
leaders.  This  Is  no  time  to  criticize  from  the 
sidelines;  for  the  sake  of  politics  as  the  Presi- 
dent prepares  his  military  and  diplomatic 
maneuvers. 

The  statement  was  made  by  me  on 
January  25.  1968.  Since  that  date  the 
Pueblo  and  crew  remain  captives  of 
North  Korea. 

The  Nation  is  anxious  for  the  welfare 
of  the  crewmen.  Congress  this  week  heard 
salutes  to  the  brave  men  of  the  ship  that 
was  hijacked  on  the  sea. 

There  is  understandable  Impatience 
across  the  land.  And,  there  are  hopes, 
including  my  own,  that  further  hard  ne- 
gotiations will  result  in  the  return  of  the 
crewmen  to  their  homeland. 


July  23,  1968 


DR.  ELVIS  J.  STAHR  RESIGNS  AS 
PRESIDENT  OP  INDIANA  UNIVER- 
SITY 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 


or    INDIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  23.  1968 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  6  years 
of  hard  work  and  devoted  service  to  In- 
diana University,  Dr.  Elvis  J.  Stahr  has 
submitted  his  resignation.  Happily,  his 
talents  are  not  lost  to  the  Hoosier  State  : 
after  1  year's  sabbatical  he  will  return 
and  take  a  position  on  the  lU  Law  School 
faculty. 

The  following  statements  are  testa- 
ments to  the  regard  for  him  in  Indiana: 
(Prom  the  Indianapolis  Star.  July  10,  1968] 
Paheweix  akd  Hello 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  ElTls  J.  St^hr  as 
president  of  Indiana  University  takes  out  of 
the  administrative  scene,  with  startling  ab- 
ruptness, a  man  who  In  the  relatively  short 
span  of  six  years  has  made  a  deep  Impression 
not  only  at  I.U.  but  In  the  whole  program 
of  state-supported  higher  education  In  this 
state. 

His  stated  reason  reQects  also  the  tempo  of 
the  times  In  education.  Dr.  Stahr  said  he  was 
resigning  becaiise  of  fatigue — "presidential 
fatigue."  in  his  words.  In  his  six  years  as  I  U. 
president  the  enrollment  doubled — from 
23.856  to  47.642.  If  he  had  sat  down  to  tote 
them  up,  he  probably  would  have  said  that 
the  problems  and  pressures  of  administering 
a  great  university  Increased  even  more  than 
that  during  the  period. 


He  has  set  the  university  on  new  pathways. 
In  administration.  In  academic  organization 
and  In  response  to  social  responsibilities.  The 
marks  of  his  vigorous  leadership  will  remain 
for  a  long  time. 

In  those  six  years  he  apparently  became 
also  a  confirmed  adopted  Hoosier.  He  has 
asked  for  and  been  granted  a  position  on  the 
I.U.  School  of  Law  faculty,  which  he  plans 
to  take  up  after  a  sabbatical  leave.  He  spoke 
of  the  desire  of  his  family  and  himself  to 
stay  "in  this  fine  community  and  this 
friendly  state." 

We  wish  him  well. 

(Prom  the  Indianapolis  News,  July  9,   1968 [ 
Stahr's  Resignation 

The  good  wishes  of  Indiana  University 
alumni,  students  and  friends  go  with  Dr. 
Elvis  J.  Stahr  who  will  leave  his  post  as 
president  of  the  state's  largest  educational 
institution  Sept.  1. 

In  submitting  his  resignation  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  Stahr  explained  he  was  taking 
the  action  because  he  needed  relief  from  the 
pressures  of  the  presidency.  He  was  inaugu- 
rated as  I.U.'s  12th  president  In  November, 
1962,  after  serving  as  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

In  his  Inaugural  address.  Dr.  Stahr  saw 
the  responsibility  of  the  university  as  dual 
In  maintaining  a  unity  of  knowledge  In  the 
face  of  the  contemporary  surge  of  discovery 
and  encouraging  and  nurturing  knowledge. 
He  expressed  the  belief  that  the  university 
must  not  stand  .still. 

He  has  striven  to  see  to  It  that  Indiana 
University  fulfilled  the  responsibility  he  out- 
lined as  it  continued  to  move  forward.  As  he 
said  in  submitting  his  resignation,  It  was 
a  great  university  when  he  came  and  Is  still 
a  great  university. 

The  total  enrollment  of  I.U.  has  now 
reached  more  than  47.000,  making  it  one  of 
the  larger  educational  Institutions  in  the 
country.  At  the  same  time,  during  Dr.  Stahr's 
administration,  it  has  maintained  Its  high 
academic  rank  among  the  nation's  great 
universities. 

It  is  fortunate  that  until  a  successor  to  Dr. 
Stahr  Is  chosen  the  university  affairs  will  be 
In  the  hands  of  so  capable  an  administrator 
as  Dr.  Herman  B.  Wells,  the  chancellor.  He 
served  as  the  schools  11th  president  25  years, 
guiding  it  through  a  period  of  dynamic 
growth  and  remarkable  academic  achieve- 
ment. 

Dr.  Stahr  has  been  granted  a  sabbatical 
leave  and  hfis  Indicated  that  he  Intends  to 
return  to  the  university  as  a  faculty  member 
of  the  School  of  Law.  We  wish  him  success 
and  happiness  In  all  his  future  undertakings. 

(A  WISH-TV  8.  editorial.  Indianapolis, 

July  8.  19681 

An  Inspiration  to  Education 

Indiana  University  president  Dr.  Elvis 
Stahr  is  leaving  a  tough  Job.  But  his  unex- 
pected resignation  over  the  weekend  leaves 
the  University  with  a  towering  responsibility. 

Dr.  Stahr  says  the  enormous  pressures  of 
the  job  have  given  him  "presidential  fatigue." 
as  a  result  of  working  uusually  long  hours 
In  unusually  demanding  tasks  the  past  num- 
ber of  years  And  we  think  that's  probably 
an  honest  statement  from  a  man  of  unusual 
drive  and  ability  himself. 

Replacing  President  Stahr  with  a  man  of 
comparable  administrative  energies  and  tal- 
ents will  be  a  formidable  task  for  the  school's 
Board  of  Trustees. 

During  the  six  years  of  Dr.  Stahr's  term  as 
president.  Indiana  University  has  more  than 
doubled  in  enrollment  .  .  .  from  23.856  stu- 
dents in  1962.  to  47.642  students  during  the 
past  school  year.  And  it's  been  the  pressures 
of  coping  with  this  fantastic  growth  that 
have  given  Dr.  Stahr  his  greatest  problems 
and  his  greatest  achievements. 

Under  President  Stahr's  administration,  a 
major  reorganlzaUon  of  Indiana  University 
has  taken  place  .  .  .  with  the  University  di- 
vided Into  three  major  divisions  that  encom- 
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pass  -he  Bloomlngton  campus,  the  Indian- 
apolis  units,  and   the  regional  campuses. 

Dr.  Stahr  was  a  leading  force  in  developing 
the  concept  of  the  university  campus  here 
in  Indianapolis.  And  it  was  through  his 
guidance  that  baccalaureate  degree  programs 
have  now  been  instituted  at  all  regional  cam- 
puses of  the  University. 

.\5  a  result,  educational  opportunities  have 
been  opened  to  thousands  of  more  Hooslers 
of  all  ages  .  .  .  with  records  showing  a  much 
greater  percentage  of  these  students  staying 
in  school  at  lU  now  to  linish  work  on  their 
des;rees. 

The  list  of  accomplishments  could  go  on 
much  longer.  But  it's  enough  to  say  Dr. 
Stahr's  record  <is  president  of  lU  is  Indeed 
a  remarkable  one  in  building  an  educational 
Institution  .  .  .  and  simultaneously,  a  climate 
of  inspiration  for  those  seeking  an  education. 

We  wish  Indiana  University  officials  well  In 
their  search  for  a  new  president  who  can  ex- 
hibit the  diligence  and  devotion  to  duty 
shown  so  consistently  by  President  Stahr. 


ARE  WE  FIGHTING  AGAINST  COM- 
MUNISM OR  FOR  COMMUNISM? 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

uF    -NtW     YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  July  23,  1968 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  constit- 
uent recently  sent  me  the  following  col- 
umn as  written  by  Bishop  Sheen,  that 
asks  the  above  question,  and  my  con- 
stituent in  turn  asked  me  to  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

After  reading  the  column,  it  did.  in- 
deed, seem  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  our 
consideration,  particularly  as  we  con- 
template with  some  waning  hope  the 
pi'ospccts  for  success  in  the  Paris  peace 
talks  and  for  peace  in  Vietnam,  in  which 
proce.ss  we  .search  eaeeiiy  for  si^ns — 
however  dim  and  possibly  misunder- 
stood— as  to  the  Communist's  real  inten- 
tions. 

Whether  Bishop  Sheen's  underlyinp 
analysis  is  risht  or  wrong,  his  thesis  is 
a  provocative  one,  and  I  suggest  we  think 
about  it  most  seriously. 

Bishop  Sheen's  column  follows: 

Almost  all  discussions  of  peace  begin  with 
the  horrors  cf  war.  But  is  our  country's  un- 
derstanding of  war  outdated?  Is  not  the 
United  States  now  actually  engaged  in  two 
wars?  One  the  Protracted  War  and  the  other 
the  Insurgent  War.  The  first  is  waged  away 
from  home:  the  second  Is  domestic. 

First,  the  Protracted  War.  Our  nation's 
theory  of  war  is  that  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, namely,  that  wars  occupy  only  a  small 
period  of  our  national  existence,  that  is.  wars 
are  Intermittent;  next,  the  v^'ar  must  end  in 
victory.  This  intermittent-war  theory  and 
victory-theory  fill  our  history  books  and  any 
encyclopedia  with  a  catalogue  of  \i-ars  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  history  and  how  they  ended. 

But  the  Communists  have  introduced  Into 
the  twentieth  century  a  new  philosophy  of 
war.  namely,  that  there  are  no  intermittent 
wars.  War  is  continuous  and  unintermittent. 
Furthermore,  the  purpose  of  war  is  not  the 
defeat  of  the  enemy,  but  the  exhaustion  of 
non-Communist  nations  engaged  in  war. 

Every  war  of  a  non-Communist  country  Is 
called  an  "Imperialist  War."  These  wars  are 
"the  constituent  parts  of  the  world  Commu- 
nist revolution."  Mao  has  written  a  book  en- 
titled "The  Protracted  War"  in  which  he 
treats  of  the  ambiguous  meaning  of  war  and 
peace. 

The  Communist  nations  must  keep  "peace" 
by  a  watchful  waiting  policy  until  they  are 
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ready  for  the  final  war  to  establish  world 
revolution.  Imperialist  wars  the  Soviets  en- 
courage, because  they  allow  for  the  disin- 
tegrating of  the  home  front  through  protests, 
they  bankrupt  a  nation  economically,  they 
put  up  debts  and  alienate  other  nations  In 
whose  eyes  the  Soviets  seem  to  keep  "peace." 

Communism  wants  war,  and  conflicts; 
hopes  and  even  maneuver  in  such  a  way  as  to 
trigger  one  conflict  after  another.  They  will 
enter  no  war  until  the  war  which  assures 
them  the  final  victory  of  world  revolution. 

Mao  made  considerable  use  of  the  war  writ- 
ings of  Sun  Tzu  who  lived  about  500  B.C.  who 
wrote:  "To  fight  and  conquer  in  your  battles 
Is  not  the  supreme  excellence;  the  supreme 
excellence  consists  in  breaking  through  the 
enemy's  resistance  without  fighting."  And 
Mao  adds  to  this:  "While  the  enemy  Is  strong, 
avoid  great  decisive  battles  In  the  early  stages 
of  war  and  gradually  break  the  fighting 
spirit." 

Mao  asked  himself:  "How  cope  with  the 
enemy's  enormous  war  machine?  By  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  monkey  coping  with 
the  Princess  of  the  Iron  Fan.  While  the  Prin- 
cess was  very  formidable,  the  monkey  was 
changing  hlnvself  into  a  tiny  Insect  and  thus 
found  ways  of  getting  Into  her  entrails  until 
he  killed  lier." 

The  Soviets  have  a  'Peace  Zone"  and  a 
"War  Zone."  The  Peace  Zone  Is  Russia  whlcli 
will  not  fight  until  the  last  battle.  The  War 
Zone  is  made  up  of  all  non-Communist  coun- 
tries. In  these  zones,  they  fight  by  proxies, 
sending  no  men,  but  military  hardware. 
Thus,  by  keeping  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
turmoil,  they  win  without  fighting. 

Ls  It  not  time  for  our  country  to  ask  itself 
if  it  LS  fighting  against  Communism  or  for 
Communism?  We  are  indeed  fighting  their 
dupes  w,-ith  their  armaments,  but  are  we  not 
at  the  same  time  playing  into  the  hands  oi 
tiie  Ideology  of  Communism  which  can  be 
read  into  every  line  from  Lenin  to  Mao? 

But  is  there  not  also  at  home  an  Insurgent 
War,  in  which,  as  Richard  Sanger  says,  we 
ure  allo\i-lng  a  few  under  the  guise  of  peace 
to  make  war  at  home?  Such  mobs  are  made 
up  of  three  parts:  The  Minute-Men  \^-ho  ;ire 
always  ready  for  any  kind  of  protest  and 
quickly  answer  the  summons;  Uie  Hangers- 
On  and  On-Lookers  who  swell  the  mob  for 
excitement  or  to  ease  their  uneasy  con- 
sciences: finally  there  are  the  hard-core  lead- 
ers v^'ith  electronic  loud  speakers  who  incite 
violence  in  the  name  of  peace. 

Our  country  is  in  need  of  violence,  but  it 
is  the  violence  agaln.sc  our  egotisms,  pride 
and  comfort  more  than  against  our  neighbor. 
These  two  wars  in  which  we  are  engaged  are 
destructive  of  our  national  fibre. 

We  should  ponder  well  over  the  words  of 
George  Kennan:  If  you  ask  me — as  an  his- 
torian let  us  say — whether  a  covintry  in  the 
state  this  country  Is  in  today:  with  no  highly 
developed  sense  of  national  purpose,  but  with 
an  overwhelming  accent  on  personal  comfort 
and  amusement,  with  the  dearth  of  public 
services  and  the  surfeit  of  privately  sold 
gadgetry — if  you  ask  me  whether  such  a 
country  has.  over  the  long  run.  a  good  chance 
of  competing  with  a  purposeful  and  dis- 
ciplined society,  such  .is  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  must  sav  the  answer  is  'No'." 


S.  2515— REDWOODS:    EVOLUTION 
VERSUS  DESTRUCTION 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23.  1968 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  conserva- 
tionist Ernest  Swift  once  said: 

Sticlcs  and  stones  and  a  tax  exemption  will 
not  build  a  church.  A  church  is^  symbol — a 
symbol  of  man's  search  for  nobility. 
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Perhaps  a  rcdwood.s  national  park 
could  likevvi.se  be  considered  a  symbol  of 
man's  .search  for  nobility. 

In  commenting  on  the  redwoods,  Swift 
also  made  this  statement: 

Like  our  high  mountain  parks,  like  the 
Grand  Canyon,  like  the  Yellowstone,  the  red- 
woods are  unique  beyond  description.  By 
comparison  man  is  a  crawling  midget,  but 
like  the  compulsive  termite,  man  can  com- 
pletely destroy  them,  .  .  .  This  rare  gift  of 
evolution  should  not  be  measured  in  the  light 
of  board  feet  of  timber.  Let  the  money 
changers  stay  out  of  the  Temple,  The  red- 
woods should  be  left  as  a  benciimark  o: 
progress,  the  kind  of  progress  which  proves 
that  man  with  all  liis  shortcomings  has  still 
retained  a  sense  of  nobility. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  now 
has  the  opportunity  to  enshrine  the  glory 
of  the  redwoods  by  enacting  S.  2515. 
preferably  the  more  liberal  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  bill,  to  establish  a  redwoods 
national  park  that  would  be  worthy  ol 
their  pristine  nobility.  It  was  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  that  the  Federal  Government 
began  to  take  a  stand  on  the  California 
redwoods  issue,  but  our  progress  has  been 
jjainfully  .slovv^in  truth,  almost  nil.  Thi.s 
lack  of  pi'ogress  is  clearly  .spelled  out  in 
the  July  17  issue  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  and  I  quote: 

In  1918  the  National  Park  Service  en- 
dorsed efforts  of  the  Crtlifornla  Save-the- 
Redwoods  League  to  hold  out  a  piece  of  red- 
woods land  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
state.  Congress  responded  28  years  later  by 
acquiring  a  token  14,000  acres  not  for  a  park, 
but  as  national  forest  land.  That  was  in  1946 

Now,  another  22  years  later,  Congress  is 
still  hesitating  over  the  decision  to  authorize 
a  redwoods  national  park  of  the  slz«  and 
quality  that  this  extraordinary  natural  re- 
source merits  The  Senate  last  November 
pa.ssed  a  bill  authorizing  a  64.000-acre  park 
in  two  sites,  one  along  Mill  Creek  desired  by 
the  adimnistratloii.  the  other  along  Red- 
v.ood  Creek  i  which  boasts  the  w^orld's  tallest 
tree  I.  pushed  by  a  53-man  coalition  of 
congressmen 

The  House  Interior  Committee  has  jus^t 
reduced  acreage  of  its  redwoods  bill  to  28.000 
acres — 18,000  of  which  are  already  protected 
by  California  str>te  parks  TTie  House  bill  Is 
b^ing  rushed  straight  into  a  Senate-Hou.>=e 
conference,  bypassing  floor  debate  and  dis- 
cussion which  might  have  resulted  in  red- 
woods-saving amendments 

Of  course  opposing  the  bill  are  the  four 
large  lumber  companies  that  live  off  the 
redwoods  land.  But  also  involved  In  the  bar- 
gaining that  will  determine  the  final  size  and 
cost  of  the  park  are  groups  favoring  other 
projects,  such  as  *he  North  Cascades  Park 
ill  Washington  or  Colorado  River  water-use 
Interests,  These  may  use  their  redwoods 
votes  for  leverage  for  themselves.  Even  off- 
shore oil  clear  across  the  continent  in  the 
Gulf  bears  on  the  success  of  the  California 
redwoods  park.  Funds  for  acquiring  the  land 
must  come  from  land-and-water-fund  rev- 
enues, and  a  proposal  before  Congress  to  get 
tlie  necessary  $100  million  from  Increased 
continental  shelf  oil  revenues  Is  being  fought 
by  Gulf-state  legislators. 

At  present  nearly  300.000  acres  of  virgin 
redwood  land  remain.  About  2' 2  percent  of 
that  is  now  protected  by  California  state 
measures.  Surely  Congress,  after  five  dec- 
ades, should  be  able  immediately  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  close  with  an  authorization 
at  least  the  size  of  the  Senate  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  with  the  views 
expressed  by  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor. I  say  that  the  noble  thing  to  do  is 
to  enact  a  bill  that  will  give  us  the  best 
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possible  national 
famous  redwoods 
now. 


park  for  our  world- 
Aud  we  must  do  it 


U    THANT'S 


aUDl 


DEN     SILENCE 


HON.  EDWARp  J.  DERWINSKI 


jf    OXTNOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  Ol 

Tuesday. 


REPRESENTATIVES 

'uly  23,  1968 


Secretary  General 


Mr.  DERWnJSK  [.  Mr.  Spealier.  on  a 
number  of  occaslo:  is  I  have  pointed  out 
to  the  House  thai    the  United  Nations 


U  Thant  is  a  philo- 


sopiiical  Marxist  a|id  this  has  produced 
obvious  incidents  of  bias  in  his  manipu- 
lations of  that  world  body.  A  verj-  pene- 
trating and  forcefid  editorial  in  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  prflperly  points  to  U 
Thant's  strange  sllrnce  concerning  de- 
velopments around  Czechoslovakia. 

U     TH  ANT'S     ShJDDIN     SlUINCE 

Secretary  General  II  Thant's  much  vaunted 
dedication  to  peac^  Czechoslovakia  has 
learned,  varies  according  to  who  Is  threaten- 
ing whom.  I 

For  months,  the  United  Nations  official  has 
been  calling  on  the  United  States  to  heed  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh'8  advice  aaB  stop  all  bombing  of 
North  Viet  Nam — even  tho  none  of  the 
parties  to  the  Viet  0am  war  haa  solicited 
either  hla  services  or  t|ioe«  of  the  U.N  When 
the  peace  talks  beganUn  Parts,  he  was  ready 
again  with  the  saiae  gratiUtous  advice, 
throwing  what  was  rtTerred  to  as  his  •'per- 
sonal prestige"  behlncS  the  North  Vietnamese 
demands.  ] 

U  Thant  and  the  U.  f .  Jumped  eagerly  Into 
the  Rhodeslan  fray,  i  t  Britain's  Invitation, 
even  tho  the  dispute  v  as  an  Internal  one  be- 
yond the  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.N.  and  the 
alleged  "threat  to  woi  ,d  peace"  existed  only 
in  the  imagination  of  he  U.N.  The  Salisbury 
govenmient  wants  on  y  to  be  let  alone;  it 
Is  no  mare  of  a  three  t  than  a  mouse  Is  to 
a  cat. 

So  Dr.  Karel  Krai  of  he  Czechoslovak  news 
agency  seemed  to  be  on  solid  ground  the 
other  day  when,  durin  ;  a  routine  U.N.  brief- 
ing, he  pointed  out  i  tiat  Russia  itself  has 
condemned  interventlc  a  in  a  country's  Inter- 
nal affairs  [by  the  Un  ted  States)  and  asked 
what  Mr.  Thant  was  planning  to  do  with 
respect  to  Russia's  p;  essure  on  Czechoslo- 
vakia. The  answer  cam  >  back:  Mr.  Thant  has 
not  been  asked  to  in  ervene  and  there  has 
been  no  overt  act  req  Hiring  U.N.  attention. 
Therefore,  no  commen  i. 

When  the  Commun  sts  or  the  Afro-Asians 
feel  that  their  interes  a  are  threatened,  Mr 


Thant  arises  like  St 
dragon.  But  when  the 
Russia,  St.  U  becomes 


The  continued  sile  ice  in  Washington 


George  against  the 
dragon  happens  to  be 
suddenly  silent. 


Is 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ever  more  perplexing.  Moscow  is  in  an  ob- 
vious dilemma.  To  let  the  liberal  Czech  revo- 
lution go  unchallenged  |  however  much  the 
Czechs  continue  to  profess  their  loyalty  to 
communism]  will  Jeopardize  the  other  com- 
munist dictatorships  in  eastern  Europe.  But 
to  suppress  the  Czechs  would  prove  to  the 
world  that  communism  and  oppression  go  to- 
gether. Russia  seems  to  have  speeded  up  the 
delayed  withdrawal  of  its  troops  from  Czecho- 
slovakia, where  they  have  been  since  recent 
"maneuvers,"  and  has  agreed  to  a  meeting 
with  the  Prague  regime  in  Czechoslovakia: 
but  the  threatening  language  from  Moscow 
continues. 

Had  the  dilemma  been  ours,  the  Soviet 
propaganda  machine  would  be  blaring  away 
full  blast,  yet  there  has  been  no  official  word 
of  support  from  Washington  for  the  Czechs. 
Instead  of  thanking  us  for  our  silence,  Mos- 
cow is  actually  accusing  us  of  intervening  In 
Czechoslovakia — a  lie  which  will  serve  as  an 
excuse  if  Russia  does  decide  to  intervene. 

It  gets  more  and  more  discouraging  trying 
to  play  by  the  Marquis  of  Queensberry  rules 
when  everybody  else  adjusts  the  rules  to  suit 
himself  as  the  game  goes  on 


July  23,  1968 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

I'f     Mi<.H:G.\.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  17.  1968 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  copy  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  resolution  adopted 
on  Sunday,  July  14,  1968,  by  the  Ukrain- 
ian Congress  Committee  of  America,  Inc. 

This  excellent  resolution  by  a  distin- 
guished group  of  Americans  of  Ukrainian 
descent  sets  out  a  sad  history  and  a  pro- 
gram of  action  necessary  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  captive  peoples  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

Commendations  for  the  fine  people  of 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America,  Detroit-East  and  Hamtramck 
Branch,  for  this  perceptive  resolution  are 
highly  merited : 

Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution 

Whereas.  This  year  during  the  third  week 
in  July  all  freedom-loving  Americans  ob- 
serve the  10th  annual  Captive  Nations  Week; 
and 

■Whereas.  The  Captive  Nations  Week  was 
proclaimed  by  the  U.S.  Government  as  Pub- 
lic Law  In  1959;  and 

Whereas.  Every  year  since  1959  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America  Issues 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  Proclamation  In- 
viting   the    American    people    to    mark    the 


y 


occasion  with  appropriate  manifestations; 
and 

Whereas.  As  stated  clearly  in  the  Public 
Law  of  1959,  the  Soviet  Russian  Imperlo- 
. colonialism  contributed  to  the  subjugation 
of  once  great  and  sovereign  nations  to  the 
colonial  status  of  satellites  and  "republics" 
subeervlant  to  Russia;  and 

Whereas.  Many  non-Russian  nations.  In- 
cluding 45  minion  Ukrainian  people,  are  still 
suffering  in  the  Soviet  Russian  dungeon, 
the  largest  colonial  structure  built  on  con- 
quered territories;  and 

Whereas.  The  Soviet  Union,  a  signatory 
to  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  has  been  and  continues  to  be  a 
crass  violator  and  destroyer  of  himaan  rights 
on  a  scale  unprecedented  In  mankind's  his- 
tory; and 

Whereas.  The  Soviet  government  has  been 
engaged  in  a  systematic  destruction  of  the 
non-Russian  nations  and  ethnic  entitles, 
using  every  method  known  to  dictatorial' 
systems  to  eliminate  national  Identity; 

Therefore,  we  Americans  of  Ukrainian 
descent,  gathered  here  today,  July  14,  1968, 
at  the  Ukrainian  estate  "Kiev"  to  commem- 
orate the  10th  annual  observance  of  Captive 
NaUons  Week,  which  coincides  with  the 
"International  Human  Rights  Year — 1968". 
entreat  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations: 

1.  To  establish  a  Special  U.N.  Committee  to 
Investigate  the  Violations  of  Human  Rights 
of  non-Russian  nations  in  the  USSR:  espe- 
cially to  investigate  the  religious  persecution, 
the  Russificatlon  of  non-Russian  nations,  the 
persecution  of  the  Intellectuals  and  the  will- 
ful destruction  of  ethnic  minorities. 

2.  To  prevail  upon  the  Soviet  government 
to  release  all  arrested  Intellectuals  and  po- 
litical prisoners  from  the  Soviet  Russian 
prison  camps  and  especially  those  advocating 
more  freedom  for  intellectual  life  In  the 
USSR. 

3.  To  prevail  upon  the  Soviet  government 
to  return  all  deportees  to  their  native  coun- 
tries and  to  repatriate  Russian  nationals 
brought  as  settlers  to  become  the  dominant 
element  in  the  non-Russian  Republics. 

4.  To  prevail  upon  the  Soviet  government 
to  recall  all  occupational  forces,  cadres  of 
secret  police  from  the  territories  presently 
occupied  and  to  conduct  free  elections  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  In  all  So- 
viet Russian  enslaved  nations. 

We  call  the  Umted  Nations  to  Implement 
a  resolution  adopted  In  1952  on  'the  right  of 
people  and  nations  to  self-determination"  to- 
wards the  captive  nations  of  the  USSR.  The 
full  liberation  of  these  captive  nations 
languishing  in  the  USSR  Is  a  prerequisite  to 
the  enjoyment  of  all  human  rights  and  to  the 
attainment  of  a  lasting  peace  In  the  world. 

We  urge  the  American  people,  their  Gov- 
ernment and  both  legislative  bodies  to  re- 
double their  efforts  In  promoting  and  extend- 
ing the  application  of  the  principles  of 
human  rights  to  all  captive  nations,  en- 
slaved by  Communist  Russia  and  to  help 
these  suffering  millions  achieve  their  freedom 
and  self-determination. 


